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CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— raesrfai^,  October  6,1981 

{Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  September  9.  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  James  David  Ford.  D.D., 
Chaplain.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  from  whom  we  receive 
our  strength  and  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  grant  that  we 
will  listen  to  Your  promises  and  heed 
Your  word.  In  the  course  of  our  daily 
concerns,  may  we  hear  Your  voice  of  calm 
and  assurance,  and  amid  the  clamor  of 
our  world,  may  we  be  led  by  Your  divine 
guidance. 

Bless  those  who  turn  to  You  and  may 
Your  spirit  enable  all  people  to  see  the 
way  of  truth  and  justice.  Help  us  not  to 
be  overcome  by  the  challenges  that  come 
from  every  side,  but  supported  by  Your 
love,  may  we  do  those  things  that  bring 
honor  to  You  and  are  of  service  to  those 
'in  need.  In  Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
I.EADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  Senate  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing,  order  and  certain  Senators  as 
heretofore  identified  on  special  orders, 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
more  than  20  minutes  in  length  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ASSASSTNATION  ATTEMPT  ON 
PRESIDENT  SADAT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
shocked  this  morning  to  learn  on  televi- 
sion of  the  assassination  attempt  on 
President  Anwar  Sadat,  of  Egypt. 

We  do  not  know  the  details  yet.  Indeed, 
we  are  not  sure  whether  or  not  President 
Sadat  has  survived  this  attempt  on  his 
life.  But  we  are  sure  that  it  was  a  savage 
attack  on  a  great  world  statesman,  a 
friend  of  this  country,  and  a  leader  for 
peace. 

I  wish  to  express.  Mr.  President,  my 
personal  regrets  and  my  profound  sor- 
row. I  believe  that  I  must  surely  speak 
for  every  Member  of  the  Senate  when 
I  say  that  we  extend  to  President  Sadat 
and  his  family  our  very  best  wishes  for 
his  recovery,  and  to  the  people  of  Egypt 
our  hopes  for  their  continued  stability 
and  movement  toward  prosperity  and 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  wishes  me  to  yield  to  him 
at  this  time,  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  majority 
leader's  expressions  of  grave  concern 
with  respect  to  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  in  Egypt. 

As  the  distinguished  maiority  leader 
has  indicated,  we  here  on  this  floor  are 
unsure  at  the  moment  as  to  precisely 
what  the  state  of  President  Sadat's  con- 
dition is.  We  hear  conflicting  reports. 

Our  hopes  and  our  prayers  are  that  he 
will,  indeed,  survive  this  dastardly  as- 
sassination attempt.  If  those  prayers 
cannot  be  answered,  we  pray  that  there 
will  be  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I  pray 
that  we  will  be  cool  at  this  moment  and 
that  we  will  not  make  hasty  judgments. 
I  know  that  there  are  those  who  feel 
that  this  event  may  have  some  impact 
on  the  AW  ACS  sale.  I  would  simply  wish 
to  caution  that  we  ought  to  take  a  step 
back  and  we  ought  not  reach  any  hasty 
decisions.  We  ought  to  see  how  things 
fall  into  place,  what  occurs,  what  the 
implications  are,  and  be  patient  and 
careful  in  reachint;  our  decisions  on  this 
matter,  realizing  that,  after  all,  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  much 
involved  and  shouM  always  have  top  pri- 
ority in  our  thinking  and  in  our  judg- 
ments. 
Mr.  President,  I  join  with  the  distin- 


guished majority  leader  in  exoressing 
our  sorrow  to  the  family  of  President 
Sadat  and  to  the  families  of  the  others 
who  were  injured. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Abd- 
NOR).  The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  defer- 
rence  to  our  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
President  Sadat,  the  Vice  President  of 
Egypt,  the  Defense  Minister,  and  others 
who  were  involved,  I  will  withhold  any 
further  comments  at  this  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
if  any  remains,  to  the  minority  leader  or 
to  any  Senator  who  may  wish  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  accept  the  generous  offer  of  the  major- 
ity leader.  There  is  going  to  be  a  colloquy 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  that  will  require 
some  time,  I  understand.  I  would  like  to 
use  the  time  the  majority  leader  has 
offered  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 


RECOGNITION    OF    THE    MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


HOUSING  INDUSTRY  DOWNTURN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  housing  industry  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  a  bellwether  of  this  Nation's 
general  economic  health.  A  major  down- 
turn in  housing  strains  the  entire  e  on- 
omy.  The  housing  industry  employs  a 
wide  range  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor, 
and  many  small  businessmen  through- 
out the  country  earn  their  livelihood 
through  the  industry.  Housing  invest- 
ments tend  to  have  a  multiplier  effect  as 
people  purchase  appliances  and  furni- 
ture, and  make  improvementes  in  their 
property.  \ 

Two  years  ago.  on  October  6.  1979,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  began  a  new  pol- 
icy of  tight  money.  The  Fed  said  that  it 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

PRES IDING 


OFFICER.    Under 
order,   the  Senator  from 


Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


WHAT  CAN  THE  CONGRESS  DO  TO 
REDUCE  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 
AND  INFLATION?  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  none 
01  us  can  go  back  to  o  .r  States  and  talk 
to  more  than  a  handful  of  people  without 
recognizing  that  the  problem  that  is 
troubling  the  American  people  more  than 
any  other  right  now  is  high  interest  rates 
as  the  cruel,  cutting  edge  of  inflation. 
High  interest  rates  are  caused  in  very 
large  part  by  massive  Federal  debt  and 
huge  deficits. 

HIGH    INTEREST    RATES    DEEPEN    FEDEKAL    DEFICTE. 

First  these  interest  rates  constitute  a 
very,  very  serious  extravagance  for  the 
Federal  Government  itself. 

Next  year,  the  estimates  are  that  this 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  spend 
$100  billion  to  service  the  national  debt. 
That  will  constitute  the  biggest  percent- 
age of  gross  national  product  for  service 
on  the  national  debt  ever  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  mcluding  the  peak  of 
World  War  II  and  the  period  after  World 
War  II  when  we  had  a  larger  national 
debt  in  relationship  to  our  gross  national 
product.  But  the  cost  of  servicing  this 
national  debt  would  be  far  greater,  and 
far  greater  even  in  relationship  to  the 
size  of  our  much  bigger  economy,  than 
it  was  at  that  time  because  interest  rates 
are  so  high. 

To  put  il  into  some  immediate  perspec- 
tive. I  might  point  out  that  the  cost  if 
distributed  among  all  of  our  220  million 
people  would  be  about  $500  per  year  for 
every  man,  every  woman,  and  every  child 
in  this  country. 

That  means  for  a  family  of  four,  their 
burden  for  just  servicing  the  national 
debt,  buying  nothing,  buying  no  defense, 
buying  no  programs  for  the  least  fortu- 
nate in  our  society,  buying  nothing  but 
air,  buying  just  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  is  $2,000  for  the  typical  family  of 
four  in  this  country. 

That  $100  billion  that  we  will  have 
to  spend  next  year  just  to  service  the 
national  debt  is  bigger  than  the  entire 
budget  in  1961.  just  20  short  years  ago. 

Let  me  repeat  that:  The  $100  billion 
we  will  spend  next  year  to  pay  interest 
on  the  national  debt  is  bigger  than  our 
entire  budget  when  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  President  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  how  colossal,  how  burdensome,  how 
overwhelm. ng  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  has  become. 

INTEREST  ON   DEBT   UNCONTROLLABLE 

Furthermore,  that  $100  billion  is  abso- 
lutely uncontrollable.  It  is  not  like  other 
expenditures  where  we  can  vote  to  cut  it 
down.  We  cannot  reduce  it  to  $80  or  $50 
billion,  or  any  other  figure,  just  by' pass- 
ing legislation  to  reduce  it.  It  is  an  obli- 
gation. Every  Member  of  this  body. 
Republican  and  Democrat,  realizes  that 
this  country  must  keep  its  oialigations. 
Our  obligations  arc  sacred. 

As  Alexander  Hamilton  recognized  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  keeping  our 
obligations  and  keeping  our  promises  are 
absolutely  essential  if  we  are  go'ng  to 
be  able  to  borrow  money  in  the  future 
to  keep  our  Government  going.  So  we 


cannot  cut  that  terrific  burden.  We  have 
to  pay  that  $100  billion  a  year  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  It  is  almost  the  only 
element  in  our  budget  which  is  not  con- 
trollable. 

We  can  even  reduce  the  entitlement  , 
programs.  In  fact,  we  will  *iave  to  reduce 
the  entitlement  programs.  We  can  do 
that  by  legislation.  We  are  very  reluc- 
tant to  do  it.  we  do  not  like  to  do  it, 
but  we  can  do  it.  We  cannot,  however, 
reduce  the  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
at  least  not  directly  by  legislation. 

But  there  is  something  we  can  do  to 
hold  it  down  and  get  it  under  control, 
which  I  will  come  to  at  a  later  date. 
We  cannot  pass  a  law  saying  we  are  go- 
ing to  pay  less  interest.  We  have  no 
choice.  We  have  to  pay  it. 

HIGH     INTEREST     RATES     DEVASTAVE    ECONOMY 

Also,  this  huge  Federal  debt  that  we 
have  and  the  enormous  defirats  that  we 
are  running  have  a  more  immediate  ef- 
fect, a  devastating  effect  on  homebulld- 
ers.  on  auto  dealers,  on  farmers,  on  small 
businessmen. 

What  happens,  of  course,  is  that  the 
borrowing  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
fflnd  the  deficit,  borrowing  to  fund  ofif- 
budget  borrowing,  crowds  out  Americans 
who  need  credit.  That  borrowing  simply 
takes  the  place  of  the  kind  of  loans  that 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  busi- 
nessmen could  get,  and  at  lower  rates,  if 
the  Federal  Government  were  not  in  the 
credit  market  so  deeply. 

So  the  fact  that  we  have  a  $1  trillion 
national  debt  that  we  are  pushing  to  $1 
trillion,  79  billion  is  the  fundamental 
problem  that  we  have  if  we  are  going  to 
do  anything  about  getting  interest  rates 
down.  We  have  to  do  something  about 
that  colossal  debt,  those  enormous  defi- 
cits. That  is  the  core  of  the  problem,  Mr. 
President. 

HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  AGGRAVATE  INFLATION       '^ 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  these 
huge  Federal  deficits  and  massive  debts, 
bv  themselves,  are  aggravating  inflation. 
In  fact.  I  think  it  is  the  most  inflation- 
ary element  we  have  in  our  Federal  poli- 
cies because,  by  forcing  interest  rates  up. 
we  increase  the  cost  of  virtually  every- 
thing we  buy. 

We  live  in  a  credit  economy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  there  is  nothing  that  we  can 
buy  that  is  not  affected  by  the  rate  of 
interest  that  Ihe  businessman  has  to  pay 
in  producing  it.  Of  course,  the  most  con- 
spicuous element  is  a  home.  Today,  the 
average  price  for  a  home  is  over  $70,000. 
Because  interest  rates  are  so  high,  when 
a  typical  buyer  goes  to  buy  a  home— of 
course,  almost  nobody  can  pay  cash  for 
his  home.  Who  can  come  up  with  $70,000? 
You  have  to  borrow  and  if  you  are  lucky, 
you  have  to  come  up  with  a  downpayment 
of  onli'  20  percent.  So  you  have  to  borrow 
with  a  mortgage. 

HOUSING 

The  typical  mortgage  now  is  17  or  18 
percent.  Let  us  take  the  17-percent  fig- 
ure. If  the  mortgage  is  17  percent,  cal- 
culations that  have  been  made  by  the 
housing  experts  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee are  that  the  tvpical  home  buyer 
will  have  to  make  a  $l,000-a-month  pay- 
ment on  that  average-priced  house — $1,- 
000  a  month.  Mr.  President,  that  just 
knocks  out  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people.  They  cannot 


afford  to  pay  $1,000  a  month  for  their 
housing. 

After  they  pay  taxes — social  security 
tax.  income  tax— the  averase  family  in 
this  country  has  about  $16,000  or  $17,000 
left.  If  they  have  to  pay  $12,000  for 
housing,  that  gives  them  $5,000  for  ev- 
erything else  and  they  cannot  get  along 
on  that.  That  is  a  poverty  income.  So  it 
knocks  an  average  family,  even  knocks 
a  family  that  has  a  better-than-average 
income,  out  of  the  housing  market. 

The  important  point  to  recognize  here 
is  that  out  of  tiiat  $1,000  a  month.  80 
percent — $805  to  be  exact — is  the  interest 
cost.  The  interest  cost  is  the  culprit. 
If  we  could  cut  that  in  half,  we  could 
reduce  the  monthly  payments  from 
$1,000  to  $600  a  month.  That  is  still  very 
high,  but  it  would  be  reasonable  enough 
so  that  literally  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  families  that  cannot  buy 
homes  would  buy  them. 

AUTO    INDnSTRT 

Of  course,  that  is  true  of  automobiles. 
■Very  few  people  can  afford  to  pay  cash 
for  an  automobile  these  days — $5,000, 
$6,000.  $7,000.  $10,000  to  buy  a  new  car, 
or  even  a  used  car.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  people  have  to  finance  tiiat 
purchase.  When  they  finance  the  pur- 
chase, a  big  element  in  the  cost  is  In- 
terest. It  is  a  prohibitive  element. 

You  talk  to  any  auto  dealer.  He  will 
tell  you  that  he  is  unable  to  sell  cars 
now  because  the  monthly  payments  for 
buying  those  cars  is  too  high.  He  can- 
not even  aiford  to  keep  in  stock  a  sufQ- 
cicnt  inventory  so  he  can  show  his  cus- 
tomers the  new  cars  he  has  available. 
Why?  Because  he  has  to  pay  thousands 
of  dollars  a  month  with  a  typical  dealer- 
ship just  to  pay  interest  on  his  inven- 
tory. So  this  is  having  a  devastating  ef- 
fect on  the  automobile  business. 

The  head  of  American  Motors  was  in 
my  ofBce  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  was 
talking  about  the  grim  outlook  for  all 
automobile  companies.  He  pointed  out 
the  heart  of  it  was  high  interest  rates. 
That  is  what  is  throttling  the  automo- 
bile industry.  That  is  why  Detroit  and 
States  like  Indiana.  Ohio.  Wisconsin, 
too,  and  many  other  States,  are  in  such 
dire  shape.  Of  course,  every  State,  in- 
cluding South  Dakota,  has  many  auto 
dealers  who  are  very,  very  important  in 
the  local  economies.  They  are  really  suf- 
fering. Many  are  going  out  of  business 
because  they  simply  cannot  afford  to 
continue  with  interest  rates  as  high  as 
they  are. 

CREDIBIUTT 

Mr.  President.  I  suppose  the  most  im- 
portant damaging  effect  of  these  huge 
Federal  deficits  we  are  running  and  the 
massive  debt  is  that  they  destroy  any 
credibility  that  our  policies  can  have 
with  the  American  people  that  we  really 
are  getting  a  grip  on  inflation.  I  noticed 
in  the  paper  just  yesterday  an  article 
interviewing  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Michael  Blumenthal.  Mr.  Blu- 
menthal,  as  we  all  know,  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  between  1977  and  1979. 
He  is  a  brilliant  businessman.  He  has 
been  very  successful  as  a  businessman. 
He  understands  the  business  ps  -chology. 
He  also  understands  a  great  deal  about 
our  Federal  Government  and  the  prob- 


lems of  our  Federal  Government,  having 
been  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  a 
number  of  years  and,  I  think,  a  very 
responsible  and  intelligent  Secretary. 
Here  is  what  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Blumenthal  said  the  other  day. 

SECRETARY    BLUMENTHAL 

He  said  he  is  dismayed  by  the  prospect 
of  large  budget  deficits  in  the  next  sev- 
eral years.  He  warned  that  that  same 
fear  among  business  leaders  generally  is 
discouraging  the  pickup  in  corporate  in- 
vestment that  the  administration  is  hop- 
ing for.  He  said  he  sympathizes  with  the 
frustrations  of  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan,  who  has  bluntly  told  business  ex- 
ecutives that  they  ought  to  be  responding 
to  the  President's  program  by  stepping 
up  their  investment  plans;  but  he  points 
out  that  the  administration  has  done 
rather  well  for  the  business  and  finan- 
cial community,  and  business  is  grateful. 
So  he  does  not  think  that  President 
Reagan  is  being  picked  on.  but  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  loss  of  three-quarters  of  a 
trillion  dollars  in  tax  receipts  for  the  next 
R  years  represents  a  gap  that  no  one  can 
see  being  bridged  very  easily. 

Mr.  President,  he  is  talking  about  the 
fact  that  we  face  the  likelihood  of  mas- 
sive deficits  over  the  next  5  years,  at 
least. 

BUSINESS   WEEK 

Business  Week,  which,  as  we  know,  is 
a  spokesman  for  American  business,  a 
very  eloquent  one  and  a  very  reasonable 
one,  in  its  most  recent  issue — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  dated  October  12.  but  it  came 
out  yesterday.  Their  lead  editorial  says: 

President  Reagan's  Initial  tax  and  spend- 
ing victories  in  Congress  were  due,  in  large 
measure,  to  an  impressive  grassroots  lobby- 
ing blitz  by  a  united  business  community. 
But  as  the  White  House  girds  tor  a  second 
round  of  budget-cutting.  It  Is  finding  that 
some  top  Washington  corporate  lobbyists  are 
distinctly  cool  to  the  new  call  to  arms. 

It  indicates  that  they  are  going  to  have 
great  difficulty  in  making  these  reduc- 
tions not  because  they  are  opposed  by 
labor  and  opposed  by  consumer  groups 
and  others,  but  because  many  of  these 
cuts  will  be  opposed  by  business  itself. 

rORTUNI    MAGAZINE 

Then  we  have  Fortune  Magazine  the 
other  great  spokesman  for  the  American 
business  community.  They  have  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "What  The  Markets  Are 
Telling  Reagan."  It  says  they  are  not 
saying  the  economic  plan  will  not  work; 
they  are  afraid  he  will  not  stick  with  it. 

Then  in  a  very  revealing  and  percep- 
tive paragraph.  Fortune  says  this: 

But  the  public  has  come  to  equate  deficit* 
with  infiatlon,  and  justifiably  lo.  While  tbe 
Fed  doesn't  have  to  monetize  them,  tbe 
political  pressure  to  do  to  grows  aa  the 
Treasury  increases  its  demands  on  the 
money  markets  and  more  apd  more  private 
borrowers  are  frustrated  in  their  desires  for 
credit.  The  connection  between  deficits  and 
money  growth  seems  Incontrovertible:  from 
1046  through  1966,  monetary  growth  was 
modest.  Inflation  was  generally  low,  and  the 
cumulative  deficit  came  to  all  of  $2.4  billion. 

That  was  from  1946  to  1966,  a  cumula- 
tive deficit  that  was  virtually  a  balanced 
budget  during  those  years.  Then,  of 
course,  as  we  know,  we  had  low  inflation. 
We  had  an  average  inflation  of  around 
1  or  2  percent. 


since  then,  monetary  policy  has  been  dis- 
astrous. Inflation  has  risen  to  double  digits, 
.ftnd  deficits  have   totaled  more   than  060 
billion. 

Not  only  has  monetary  policy  been 
disastrous,  of  course.  Mr.  President,  but 
these  enormous  fiscal  deficits  we  have 
been  running  have  been  devastating  for 
credibility  for  our  economy.  ' 

SECRETABY    BECAK 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  the  current 
issue  of  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
we  get  a  truly  alarming  revelation  re- 
garding the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
This  is  also  October  12.  U.S.  News  re- 
ports that  Secretary  Regan  says: 

The  debt  limit  wUl  have  to  be  raised  next 
year,  maybe  twice. 

In  other  words,  $1.79  trillion  Is  not 
enough.  We  will  have  to  go  higher — not 
once,  but  twice  next  year.  What  this 
means — the  signal  tiiis  is  giving  to  the 
American  people — is  that  we  can  expect 
that  we  are  going  to  have  deeper  deficits, 
demanding  more  of  the  credit  markets, 
driving  interest  rates  higher,  and  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  inflation  in  the  next 
couple  of  years,  and  that  will  be  the 
policy  of  this  administration. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 15  minutes  have  just  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
time  has  expired,  and  I  yield  the  fioor. 
I  will  speak  later  on  tills  subject. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
EAGLETON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  tMr.  Eacleion)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri. 

I  will  conclude  my  remarks  at  a  later 
date,  but  I  have  a  statement  on  another 
subject  at  this  time. 


OUR  RECORD  DEMANDS  THAT  WE 
RATIFY  THE  GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  debated  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation 
Act  of  1981,  a  key  issue  of  concern  was 
the  question  of  American  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  El  Salvador.  The 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  imposed  certain  conditions  on 
U.S.  aid  to  the  Duarte  government.  The 
chief  objective  of  these  conditions  was  to 
insure  tlaat  in  order  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive assistarice,  the  Duarte  government 
would  have  yy  demonstrate  significant 
improvement  in  the  area  of  human 
rljhts. 

Specifically,  the  bill  requires  the  Pres- 
ident to  certify  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  is  making 
significant  progress  controlling  gross 
violations  of  human  rights  and  is  mov- 
ing to  bring  an  end  to  the  indisciriminate 
murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens  by  some 
elements  of  its  own  armed  forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  extremely  pleased 
the  Senate  voted  to  support  these  pro- 
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bill.  This  action  which 
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.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator    from    Missouri 
interrupt  him? 
I  yield. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 


ATTEMPT  ON 
SADAT 


.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  to 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  a  speech  on  an- 
other subject  which  I  will  pursue,  but 
I  notice  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time.  If 
he  is  of  a  mind  to  say  something  at  this 
tragic  time,  I  will  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
his  thoughtfulness  and  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  still  mixed 
signals  coming  to  us  with  respect  to 
President  Sadat's  condition,  and  I  will 
await  further  information. 


THE  WINDOW  OF  VULNERABILITY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  announcement  of  last  FM- 
day  with  respect  to  the  MX  missile  with 
the  B-1  bomber  were,  to  say  the  innocu- 
ous, interesting  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
downright  mystifying. 

MX    MISSILE 

The  President  has  decided  to  "narrow 
the  window  of  vulnerability"  by  putting 
our  newest  and  most  accurate  missile  in 
our  most  vulnerable  hole,  the  present 
Titan  hole.  If  President  Carter  had  rec- 
ommended this.  Senator  Tower  would 
have  called  for  his  impeachment.  There 
is  no  way  to  harden  adequately  the  Titan 
hole  to  protect  it  as  the  new  receptacle 
for  the  MX, 

What  the  Presdlent's  decision  does  do 
is  to  enhance  potentially  our  first-strike 
capability  against  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
may  warm  the  hearts  of  America's  su- 
perhaw'-.s,  but  will  chill  the  minds  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  generals  and  possibly  put 
those  generals  on  a  nuclear-war-hair- 
trlgger.  Seventy  percent  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  missile  force  is  land -based — as 
contrasted  with  the  United  States'  rough 
one-third  land,  one-third  air,  and  one- 
third  sea.  The  MX  missile  in  the  old  Ti- 
tan hole  poses  a  potential  first-strike 
threat  to  the  heart  of  the  Soviet  missile 
system  and  thus  risks  greater  United 
States -Soviet  destabllization. 

Further,  the  placement  of  the  MX  in 
the  vulnerable  Titan  hole  makes  pre- 
sumed sense  from  an  American  retalia- 
tory point  of  view  only  if  we  pretend  to 
protect  that  Titan  hole  with  a  point-site 
ABM.  Thus,  if  the  President  gets  his  way 
on  placing  the  MX  In  the  Titan  hole,  he 
will  in  time  then  proceed  to  seek  to  abro- 
gate the  ABM  Treaty  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviets.  Will  that  not  be  won- 
derful in  terms  of  United  States-Soviet 
Arms  Control  negotiations? 

Let  us  face  it,  the  President's  MX  de- 
cision was  purely  and  simply  political.  It 
was  the  politics  of  Nevada  and  Utah,  the 
politics  of  Senators  Laxalt  and  Grn 
who  told  the  President  to  keep  the  MX 
out  of  their  States.  What  will  our  Euro- 
pean allies  tell  us  when  we  say  to  them, 
"Don't  let  domestic  European  politics  in- 
terfere with  the  placement  of  the  neu- 
tron bomb  In  Europe"?  If  we  play  do- 
mestic politics  with  missiles  in  the 
Un'ted  States,  why  cannot  they  play  do- 
mestic politics  with  neutron  bombs  in 
Europe? 

B-t    BOMBER 

The  B-1  bomber  is  a  "turkey."  It  will 
be  outmoded  virtually  at  the  very  time 


we  have  It  in  any  meaningful  nimibers. 
It  will  not  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  a)' 
defenses  after  1990. 

It  serves  as  a  sop  to  Air  Force  generals 
who  like  to  fly  on  new  bombers. 

It  serves  as  a  sop  to  President  Rea- 
gsui's  hawkish,  anti-Carter  campaign 
pledges. 

If  we  spend  billions  on  the  B-1  turkey, 
we  will  not  have  the  billions  to  modern- 
ize the  B-52-cruise  missile  combination 
or  to  proceed  rapidly  with  the  Stealth 
bomber,  the  bomber  that  can  penetrate 
Soviet  air  defenses  well  into  the  21st 
century.  We  .will  not  only  be  wasting  bil- 
lions, but  will  be  weakening  our  defenses 
by  short-changing  programs  that  could 
enhance  our  defense  posture  such  as 
conventional  force  preparedness. 

It  is  as  if  Reagan  social  and  defense 
policies  have  finally  merged.  We  will  be 
placing  a  social  safety  net  under  the 
window  of  vulnerability  to  protect  the 
truly  needy.  And  who  are  the  truly 
needy?  North  American  Rockwell,  the 
builders  of  the  B-1  bomber. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
additional  time  which  I  will  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  someone  if  someone  so  wishes. 
If  there  is  no  desire  for  that  additional 
time,  I  will  then  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
the  Senator  from  California  whether 
either  of  them  wishes  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
need  for  the  remainder  of  the  time.  I  ap- 
preciate the  offer. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
CRANSTON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


TRAGIC  EVENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
intended  to  speak  about  high  interest 
rates  and  the  deep  concern  we  all  have 
about  them,  what  they  are  doing  to  our 
economy  and  about  the  policies  that  pro- 
duce them. 

I  wish  first  to  express  my  sorrow  over 
the  tragic  events  in  Egypt. 

At  the  time  that  I  speak  I  am  not  ab- 
solutely certain  that  President  Sadat  has 
died,  although  the  reports  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  that  is  the  case. 

This  is  a  tragic  act,  that  is  one  of  vio- 
lence against  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
leaders  of  our  time,  a  man  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  who  has  been  such  a  staunch 
friend  of  the  United  States. 

The  consequences  of  this  act  cannot  be 
measured  in  terms  of  their  negative  im- 


pact upon  the  peace  process  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  developing  friendship 
and  relationship  of  stability  between  Is- 
rael and  Egypt  and  its  impact  on  the 
rest  of  the  Middle  Eastern  world  and  on 
the  many  issues  that  we  are  presently 
contending  with  and  considering  that  re- 
late to  our  relationship  with  that  part  of 
the  world.  All  of  that  is  now  in  an,  un- 
predictable state. 


THE    HIGH    INTEREST   RATE    COST 
OF  REAGANOMICS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  of  Governors'  decision  to 
keep  interest  rates  high  until  infiation 
abates. 

We  are  entering  the  third  year  of  a 
policy  which  was  initiated  with  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  keeping  interest 
rates  high  until  the  Federal  Government 
matches  spending  with  income — in 
other  words,  balances  the  budget. 

But  to  complicate  matters  further,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  installed  and 
is  holding  fast  to  a  stimulative  fiscal 
policy  calling  for  massive  deficit  spend- 
ing. 

The  Reagan  program  is  called  by  the 
President  and  others  a  supply-side 
program. 

The  supply-side  label,  however,  will 
not  stretch  far  enough  to  hide  what  the 
Reagan  program  actually  is:  The  big- 
gest deficit  spending  program  in  history. 
The  Federal  Government's  revenues 
simply  will  not  match  the  President's 
promises  of  increased  defense  spending 
and  his  commitment  to  our  citizens  for 
basic  income  maintenance  and  basic 
Government  services. 

The  fact  that  the  deficit  Is  caused  pri- 
marily by  an  accelerating  decline  in  rev- 
enues does  not  change  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernment must  finance  the  deficit.  Ob- 
viously, the  Federal  Government  will  fi- 
nance the  deficit  by  borrowing  record- 
breaking  sums  of  capital  sorely  needed 
by  others  in  private  business,  industry 
and  construction, 

Earlier  this  year  spokesmen  for  the 
Reagan  administration  attempted  to  ex- 
plain why  the  administration's  projected 
deficit  would  not  be  inflationary.  As  they 
explained  it,  "the  Fed  would  refuse  to 
monetize  the  deficit." 

The  Fed  has  indeed  refused  to  mone- 
tize the  deficit. 

The  result  will  be  that  the  administra- 
tion with  one  hand  has  prescribed  a 
supply-side  tax  cut  for  the  economy  but 
with  the  other  hand  it  throttles  the  pa- 
tient so  he  cannot  swallow  the  medicine. 
Apparently,  some  in  the  administra- 
tion recognize  this. 

This  weekend  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  asked  that  the  Fed  loosen  its 
grip — make  more  credit  available  at 
lower  interest  rates — so  the  economy  can 
recover. 

I  applaud  his  statement. 
But  if  recent  history  is  a  guide  we  can 
expect  some  spokesperson  or  other  in 


the  administration  say  that  the  Secre- 
tary did  not  mean  what  he  said. 

For  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  ad- 
ministration is  playing  both  sides  of  the 
monetary  policy  game. 

In  September  both  President  Reagan 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Regan 
complained  about  the  Fed's  high  interest 
rate  policies.  In  both  cases,  spokesmen 
for  each  either  denied  or  contradicted 
the  earlier  statements.  The  complaints  of 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  get  front 
page  headlines,  but  the  retractions  by 
their  aides  get  hiside  coverage  in  the 
business  pages. 

These  "good  guy"  laments  by  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  distract  at- 
tention from  the  very  real  economic  pain 
being  inflicted  upon  the  American  people 
by  the  policies  of  this  administration. 

What  we  need  are  some  good  guy  ac- 
tions by  the  President  to  bring  down 
interest  rates,  and  soon. 

Small  business  now  rates  high  interest 
rates  as  the  single  most  Important  prob- 
lem affecting  business.  The  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  re- 
ports that  this,  is  the  flrst  time  in  history 
that  small  business  members  of  the  Fed- 
eration have  ranked  high  Interest  as  the 
worst  problem  they  face. 

The  Federation  reports  that  55  percent 
of  small  businesses  In  California  are 
paying  rates  In  the  19  to  22  percent 
range.  If  Inventories  financed  at  these 
rates  remain  unsold,  bankruptcies,  shut- 
downs and  lay-offs  are  foreseeable  In  the 
near  future. 

Housing  construction  Is,  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Homebuilders  de- 
scribes it.  "a  nightmare." 

Gone  is  the  American  dream  of  owning 
a  home. 

The  median  price  of  a  home  In  Cali- 
fornia Is  approximately  $100,000.  The 
average  Income  of  families  In  California 
Is  about  $28,000.  But,  to  qualify  for  a  loan 
to  purchase  a-  $100,000  home  with  a  20 
percent  down  payment  and  a  mortgage 
rate  currently  in  excess  of  16  percent  re- 
quires a  household  Income  In  excess  of 
$50,000.  This  excludes  most  people,  espe- 
cially first-time  buyers,  from  the  market. 
Only  135,000  new  units  will  be  built  In 
California  this  year.  This  Is  60  percent 
below  the  315.000  units  needed  merely  to 
keep  up  with  demand.  California  will  be 
short  an  estimated  400,000  units  In  1982. 
The  shortage  will  keep  housing  costs 
high. 

The  downturn  in  construction  has 
sent  unemployment  In  the  construction 
industry  soaring.  Since  1979,  72.000 
workers  have  lost  jobs  in  the  building 
trades — 40.000  went  on  the  imemploy- 
ment  roles  this  year. 

The  depression  in  the  housing  indus- 
try is  causing  slowdowns  and  layoffs  in 
related  fields.  Unemployment  compen- 
sation claims  in  California  jumped  45 
percent  in  mid -September  due  in  part  to 
layoffs  in  the  lumber  Industry. 

New  car  sales  are  off  because  consum- 
er loans  costing  16  percent  are  shutting 
buyers  out  of  the  market  or  shifting 


these  into  the  used  car  market.  Dealer- 
ships are  closing  down  at  record  rates. 

In  fairness,  everyone  Is  puzzled  by  the 
tentative  state  of  the  fconomy.  The  un- 
derlying factors  suggest  we  should  be 
headW  for  a  major  period  of  strong 
growth,  but  we  appear  to  be  in  some  sort 
of  suspended  animation  waiting  for 
something  to  happen. 

In  fairness,  too,  we  have  much  doubt 
about  the  answer:  the  Fed's  high  Inter- 
est rates  have  to  come  down  before  the   . 
economy  will  move. 

But  imless  the  Fed  acts,  few  see  how 
Interest  rates  will  come  down  without  an 
accompanying  crash. 

In  the  meantime  the  high  cost  of  in- 
vestment is  stopping  business  plans  to 
invest  except  in  those  industries  having 
strong  individual  markets.  The  slow- 
down in  economic  growth — unless 
turned  around — will  close  off  any  pros- 
pect that  President  Reagan's  economic 
expectations  for  the  Nation  will  ever  be 
realized  in  his  term  of  ofiBce. 

There  may  be  those  who  will  welcome 
the  prospect  of  crashing  home  prices, 
wiping  out  the  basic  wealth  of  countless 
American  families,  the  loss  of  Industries 
and  markets,  but  I  do  not.  America  and 
the  world  were  changed  permanently  by 
the  Great  Depression  and  if  we  have  an- 
other great  economic  crisis  we  will  not 
emerge  the  same. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  mindful  that  I 
have  layed  the  responsibility  to  act  at  the 
feet  of  the  President. 

I  am  not  overlooking  my  own  responsi- 
bility as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  (S.  971) 
to  make  the  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
more  responsive  to  the  Presidents  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  policies. 

I  will  be  introducing  soon  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  problem  created  by  the  In- 
dependent status  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board— an  Independence  that  I  view  as 
contradictory  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  OUT  representative  democracy. 

For  too  long  our  Nation's  monetary 
policy  and  even  the  social  objectives  of 
Its  fiscal  policy  have  been  controlled  by 
a  group  of  men  who  are  not  elected,  who 
serve  14-year  terms,  and  who  are  virtu- 
ally Immune  from  any  political  account- 
ability for  their  actions.  The  supposedly 
neutral,  principled  actions  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  of  Governors  necessary 
to  maintain  a  sound  monetary  system 
have  Intruded  into  fiscal  and  other 
policies. 

It  Is  time  we  recognize  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  monetary  policy  and  other 
fiscal  policy  objectives  is  at  best  artificial. 
I  Intend  to  work  with  the  majority  on 
the  Banking  Committee  to  bring  these 
critically  Important  issues  before  the 
committee  for  hearings,  debate,  and  leg- 
islation. The  time  for  so-called  gentle- 
men's agreements  with  the  Fed  has 
ended.  There  must  be  a  jnajor  restruc- 
turing of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  with 
provision  for  an  active  role  for  Congress 
and  the  administration  in  reaching 
agreement  with  the  Fed  on  monetary 
policy  matters. 
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I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
New  Jersey. 


Mr.  President.  I  am 

the  arrangement  made  by 

of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 

and  Urbtin  Affairs,  that 

morning  period  to  express 

coucem  about  the  Impact  of 

Interest  rates  on  our  econ- 

Important    segment,    the 


industry. 

.  hon  lebuilders  and  realtors  from 
c  auntry  have  come  to  Wash- 
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experience, how  high  interest 
threatening  to  destroy  their 
iind  the  Nation's  ability  to 
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housing  statistics   reveal 

interest  rate  crisis  Is  wrecking 

industry  and  dashing  the 

aspirations  of  millions  of 

wbuld-be  homeowners. 
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home    buyers    today    face 

payments  that  can  take  their 

if  not  their   whole  pay- 

0,000.  30-year  mortgage  at  a 

Interest    rate    requires    a 


monthly  payment  of  $900  a  month,  com- 
pared to  $615  a  month  at  10  percent. 
Clearly  these  rates  and  those  monthly 
payments  are  way  beyond  the  range  of 
most  American  families. 

The  housing  industry  stands  on  the 
brink  of  disaster,  and  only  a  drop  In  the 
interest  rates  can  pull  it  back.  Whether 
interest  rates  fall,  or  continue  at  this 
dizzying  pace  and  go  to  dizzying  heights 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  ecwiomlc 
policies  the  Nation  pursues. 

Reaganomics  has  always  required  us 
to  see  what  just  was  not  there.  It  offers 
a  wonderfully  attractive  picture.  The 
Nation  could  cut  taxes,  increase  tax  rev- 
enues, boost  growth,  cut  inflation,  hold 
down  the  money  supply,  protect  the  truly 
needy,  and  shift  billions  of  extra  dollars 
to  the  Pentagon.  All  of  these  things 
could  happen  at  the  same  time. 

But  this  was  a  smoke  and  mirrors  pro- 
gram from  the  start.  The  numbers  do 
not  add  up.  The  economic  assumptions 
were  based  on  wishful  thinking.  Now 
the  smoke  has  begun  to  clear,  and  re- 
flected In  the  glass  Is  stark  reality,  a 
reality  that  even  the  President  can  see. 
as  he  comes  to  Congress  to  request  a 
cliange  In  his  program  on  the  eve  of  Its 
going  Into  effect. 

The  program  was  hailed  as  a  new  be- 
ginning. Public  confldence  In  our  eco- 
nomic future  would  blossom.  Business 
activity  would  grow,  and  the  economy 
would  enjoy  a  rebirth  of  prosperity.  WelL 
what  seemed  like  spring  just  a  few  weeks 
aso  has  quickly  turned  to  fall,  and  win- 
ter lies  just  ahead. 

The  administration's  program  con- 
tains little  kernels  of  truth,  that  have 
grown  into  enormous  misconceptions.  It 
is  true,  tax  rates  may  reach  a  point 
where  they  Impede  economic  .growth. 
And,  just  as  true,  if  those  rates  are  re- 
duced to  some  extent,  new  investment 
may  actually  increase  revenues.  But  in 
moving  from  these  concepts  to  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  program  re- 
quires a  giant  leap  of  faith.  And,  I  fear 
that  Implicit  In  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic program  will  not  be  a  vital  econ- 
omy, and  a  shrinking  national  debt,  but 
runaway  inflation  and  national  bank- 
ruptcy. 

One  of  its  major  flaws  Is  the  continued 
budget  deficits  that  necessarily  accom- 
pany the  tax  cuts.  When  combined  with 
the  administration's  military  spending 
spree,  the  deficits  becomes  enormous.  It's 
truly  ironic  that  the  administration's 
package  results  in  such  deficits.  For 
years,  the  old  right  has  preached  that 
deficit  spending  cannot  continue,  that 
balancing  the  budget  is  the  cornerstone 
of  a  healthy  economy.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment that  the  American  people  and  Con- 
gressional Democrats  have  endorsed  this 
idea,  the  new  right  proclaims  a  different 
message.  In  the  words  of  Congressman 
Kemp,  "we  don't  worship  any  longer  at 
the  shrine  of  the  balanced  budget."  In 
other  words,  just  as  the  temple  was  fill- 
ing with  converts,  the  high  priests  ran 
off  to  found  a  new  religion. 

The  budget  cuts  that  featured  In  the 
initial  plan  were  large  but  the  lost  tax 


revenues  and  increase  military  spending 
have  overwhelmed  them.  Moreover,  these 
budget  cuts  were  cruel,  going  far  beyond 
elimination  of  waste  and  frills  for  pro- 
grams on  which  millions  depend  for  a 
basic,  decent  existence. 

Now,  with  Wall  Street  running  for 
cover,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  grimly 
sticking  to  its  tight  money  policies,  the 
administration  is  requesting  a  second 
round  of  budget  cuts,  which  like  the  first 
round,  pick  the  pockets  of  the  poor.  The 
Pentagon  budget  remains  almost  sacro- 
sanct— with  only  a  proposed  $2  billion  in 
cuts  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  a  paltry  $13 
billion  over  the  next  3  years,  out  of  a 
total  military  budget  exceeding  $700  bil-  , 
lion  during  that  time.  There  are  unspeci- 
fied cuts  of  $28  billion  in  entitlement 
programs  over  the  next  3  years,  clearly, 
to  come  from  medicare,  medicaid,  food 
stamps,  housing  assistance,  aid  to  our 
cities,  and  other  domestic  program  areas. 
And,  of  course,  the  administration  will 
continue  to  claim,  as  before,  that  such 
cuts  do  not  affect  the  truly  needy. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  new  round  of 
budget  cuts  is  a  12-percent  across-the- 
board  reduction  in  a  wide  range  of  non- 
entltlement  domestic  programs,  total- 
ing about  $17.5  billion  in  outlays.  In 
reality,  more  than  12  percent  would  be 
lopped  from  some  programs,  because  the 
12  percent  is  measured  against  the 
President's  March  budget  and  then 
subtracted  from  spending  levels,  which 
in  some  cases  are  already  below  March's 
proposals.  If  the  President's  new  cuts 
are  approved,  the  result  would  actually 
mean  the  elimination  of  the  UDAG 
program,  an  80-percent  slash  in  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  pro- 
grams, a  one-third  reduction  in  student 
loans,  and  a  50*-percent  cutback  in 
Amtrak  and  Conrail. 

In  my  view,  these  cuts  have  little  to 
say  about  balancing  the  budget.  After 
all.  the  Pentagon,  with  waste  abounding, 
escapes  virtually  untouched.  No.  these 
cuts  are  another  twist  of  the  adminis- 
tration's knife  in  the  heart  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  work  over  the  last 
50  years  to  encourage  a  basic  standard 
of  equal  opportunity  and  human  decency 
for  all  Americans. 

Recent  testimony  before  Congress  by 
Congressional  Budget  Office  Director 
Alice  Rivlin  reveals  that  under  CBO's 
budget  assumptions,  if  the  administra- 
tion's economic  program  is  followed,  by 
fiscal  year  1984  defense,  benefits  to  In- 
dividuals under  entitlement  programs, 
and  interest  on  the  national  debt  will 
consume  98.9  percent  of  projected, reve- 
nues, meaning  either  a  total  wipeout 
of  other  programs  or  an  enormous  defi- 
cit. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  the  adminis- 
tration's safety  net.  but  its  economic  pro- 
gram is  full  of  holes.  The  growing  lack 
of  confldence  in  the  program's  ability  to 
point  the  wav  toward  a  stronger  economy 
are  reflected  In  the  behavior  of  interest 
rates,  and.  the  plight  of  homebuilders. 
autoworkers,  and  smaU  business  people 
across  the  country  signals  the  real  future 
for  the  economy  at  large  unless  national 


economic  policies  are  made  to  operate 
with  consistency. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  place  our  faith 
in  a  program  at  war  with  itself.  We  can 
proclaim  that  a  combination  of  tax  cuts 
for  the  rich,  budget  cuts  for  the  poor,  and 
continued  huge  budget  deficits  will  some- 
how lead  us  to  the  promised  land  of  eco- 
nomic revitalizatlon.  or  we  can  take  a 
different  course.  We  can  reexamine  the 
magnitude  of  our  tax  reduction  policies 
and  we  can  assure  a  balanced  budget  in 
a  manner  which  will  gain  the  confldence 
of  the  credit  markets  and  the  private  in- 
vestor, without  tearing  at  the  fabric  of 
our  society. 

Mr.  President,  the  honeymoon  of  last 
spring  and  summer  is  over.  The  credit 
markets  are  telling  us  that  it  is  time  for 
action  to  replace  the  promises.  The  ad- 
ministration should  pay  close  attention. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  see  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  seeking 
recognition. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  DIXON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  -for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


HIGH   INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  those  very  fine  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know  only  too 
well,  persistent  high  interest  rates  are 
having  a  serious  impact  on  our  economy. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  underlying 
strength  and  resiliency  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy that  It  has  performed  as  well  as  it 
has. 

But  let  there  be  no  mistake.  Let  no  one 
think  that  our  economy  can  adjust  to  the 
current  high  interest  rates.  It  cannot, 
without  disastrous  consequehces  for 
many  of  its  vital  components.  It  is  criti- 
cally important,  therefore,  that  we  act, 
and  act  quickly,  to  bring  interest  rates 
down. 

American  agriculture,  small  business, 
■^  the    hcmebuilding    industry,    and    the 

American  automobile  industry  cannot 
stand  much  more  delay.  Failure  to  act, 
or  the  wrong  action,  (jould  cause  all  of 
them  irreparable  harm. 

American  agriculture  has  already  been 
devastated  by  a  prime  rate  that  is  cur- 
rently 19  percent.  A  recent  Wall  Street 
Journal  story  states  that: 

Inflation,  high  Interest  rates  and  even  the 

(stronger  dollar  overseas  are  combining,  with 
a  growing  grain  glut  to  batter  American  agri- 
culture. Farm  Income  this  year  Is  Ukely  to  be 
no  better  than  last  year's  »19>9  billion. 

Net  farm  income  has  fallen  40  percent, 
in  real  terms,  since  1979.  Farmers,  like 
most  small  businessmen,  borrow  from 
commercial  banks,  but  are  not  able  to 
boftow  at  the  concessionary  rates  avail- 
able to  Fortune  500  companies. 

Past  farm  credit  crises  revolved  around 
the  availability  of  credit.  However,  this 
time  the  problem  is  not  availability; 
rather,  it  is  cost.  Farmers  simply  cannot 


afford  current  rates  of  interest.  They  are 
forced  to  postpone  needed  new  machin- 
ery purchases,  thus  hurting  farm  produc- 
tivity. Worst  of  all,  many  family  farmers 
are  forced  to  give  up  farming,  because 
the  costs  are  too  high  and  the  profit 
opportunity  too  small.  The  result  is  that 
precious,  indeed  Irreplaceable,  farmland 
is  often  lost. 

Farmers,  however,  are  not  the  only 
ones  suffering  from  ridiculously  high 
interest  rates.  The  housing  Industry  is 
also  suffering.  In  fact,  housing  may  have 
the  unwanted  dlstincitlon  of  being  the 
industry  most  adversely  affected  by  the 
current  too-high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  housing  starts  in  1981 
are  headed  for  their  lowest  level  in  35 
years. 

Too  high  interest  rates  are  pricing 
home  ownership  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
average  American.  They  simply  cannot 
afford  17-percent  mortgages. 

The  result  is  houses  do  not  sell,  houses 
are  not  built,  and  mortgages  are  not 
made.  And  so  construction  industry  im- 
employment  is  over  16  percent,  construc- 
tion firm  bankruptcies  are  up  over  160 
percent  since  1978,  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  abolishes  its  problem 
list  of  thrift  institutions — perhaps  be- 
cause there  are  now  literally  hundreds 
of  savings  and  loans  on  it.  Too-high  In- 
terest rates  are  the  cause,  and  unless  ac- 
tion is  taken,  and  taken  quickly,  who 
will  be  left  to  build  homes  and  who  will 
be  left  to  finance  them? 

And  who  will  be  left  to  buy  new  cars, 
because  too-high  interest  rates  are  also 
forcing  the  average  American  out  of  the 
automobile  market?  "Sticker  shock"  is 
an  understatement  for  what  happens  to 
the  potential  car  buyer  when  he  or  she 
walks^  into  an  automobile  showroom. 
Added  to  the  "sticker  shock"  is  "payment 
shock." 

Looking  at  the  monthly  payments  and 
the  longer  and  longer  terms  of  new  car 
loans,  the  potential  buyer  may  not  be 
sure  whether  It  Is  a  car  or  a  house  that 
he  or  she  is  purchasing.  So.  the  buyer 
drops  out.  The  result  is  auto  sales  are  one- 
third  below  their  1978  level,  massive  un- 
employment in  the  automobile  industry 
and  large  losses  for  the  auto  makers. 
Auto  dealers  are  left  wtih  cars  they  can- 
not sell,  financed  at  interest  rates  that 
make  them  too  expensive  on  the  lot — 
and  too  many  are  forced  into  bankruptcy. 
Auto  dealers,  like  most  small  business- 
es, have  high  debt-equity  ratios,  like 
small  businesses,  their  bankruptcy  rate 
has  soared  due,  in  no  small  part  to  the 
impact  of  sky-high  interest  rates.  Small 
business  growth  and  vitality  is  being 
severely  affected  by  the  current  interest 
rate  crisi§. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  are  many 
across  this  land  who  believe  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Is  responsible  for  the 
current  interest  rates  mess.  Even  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  now  seems  to 
be  among  them,  which  is  certainly  a  de- 
parture from  the  administration's  tight- 
-  money  policy. 

Now  it  Is  true  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Is  partially  responsible  for  the  cur- 
rent high  rates  of  Interest.  The  Federal 


Reserve  has  been  trying  to  reduce  infla- 
tion— and  having  some  real  success — by 
holding  down  the  rate  of  monetary 
growth.  However  if  the  Fed  hits  Its 
monetary  growth  targets  for  this  year.  It 
could  mean  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
money  growth  of  over  40  percent. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  al- 
though the  long-run  effect  of  lower  rates 
of  growth  In  the  money  supply  can  be 
lower  Inflation  and  lower  interest  rates, 
the  short-rim  effect  is  likely  to  be  an 
increase  in  interest  rates.  As  the  lower 
rate  of  monetary  growth  chokes  off  the 
supply  of  credit,  interest  rates  must 
climb  to  reduce  credit  demand. 

This  explanation,  however,  does  not 
explain  interest  rates  that  are  an  impre- 
cedented  10  percentage  points  above  the 
current  rate  of  inflation,  when  in  the 
past,  rates  averaged  only  3  or  4  percent 
over  the  inflation  rate.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  not  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  this  phenomenon.  That  honor,  I 
believe,  must  go  to  the  current  adminis- 
tration. 

The  new  Republican  administration 
took  office  in  January  promising  a  four- 
part  program  to  restore  the  health  of 
the  American  economy: 

Budget  cuts,  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
growth  of  Government  spending  and  to 
balance  the  budget; 

A  tax  cut,  to  put  more  money  in  peo- 
ple's pockets  and  to  stimulate  economic 
growth; 

Reduced  regulation,  to  improve  pro- 
ductivity and  reduce  imnecessary  Gov- 
ernment paperwork;  and 

A  tight  money  policy  to  help  fight 
inflation. 

Those  are  sound  objectives,  objectives 
that  I  support,  as  do  most  Americans. 
But  the  administration  program  was 
based  on  a  theory  of  expectation.  People 
will  be  confident  as  a  result  of  the  new 
program,  so  the  theory  goes,  and  so  will 
behave  differently  than  they  ever  have 
before  when  looking  at  the  combination 
of  expansionary  fiscal  policy  and  tight 
money. 

People  have  not  behaved  differently, 
however,  and  the  stock  market  declined 
and  interest  rates  stayed  high.     , 

Interest  rates  are  high  In  no  small  part 
because  people  are  uncertain,  ard  people 
are  uncertain  because  administration 
policy  provides  no  certainty. 

The  administration  is  committed  to 
reducing  Federal  spending  and  balancing 
the  budget.  But  It  is  also  committed  to 
a  large  expansion  of  the  defense  budget 
and  huge  tax  decreases. 

The  administration  wanted  to  cut 
taxes  to  stimulate  savings  and  invest- 
ment, but  it  proposed  a  measure  that 
deprives  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
revenues  it  needs — revenues  essential  to 
finance  expansion  of  the  U.S.  defense 
effort  while  continuing  to  meet  high 
priority  domestic  needs. 

The  administration  proposed  a  safety 
net  of  programs  to  meet  human  needs 
that  would  not  be  touched.  The  net  has 
holes:  however,  holes  that  seem  in  dan- 
ger of  being  enlarged. 
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Presic  ent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
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OFFICER.  The  clerk 

^•011. 

proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  Consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRES  IDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH).  without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered 

Mr 
to  proceed 
Dixon  had 

The 
objection,  it 


SARI  ANES 


Mr.  President.  I  seek 
tinder  the  time  that  Senator 
\Jnder  a  special  order. 

OFFICER.  Wichout 
is  so  ordered. 


PREl  SIDING 


RIGID  POtlCIES  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
ItESERVE  BOARD 

Mr.  SARI  ANES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  o  ice  again  the  question  of  the 
high  interes  t  rates  and  the  devastating 
impact  whi:h  those  interest  rates  are 
having  upor  the  economy. 

Mr.  Presii  lent,  only  recently  a  number 
of  us.  men  bers  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  H  )using  and  Urban  Affairs,  in 
the  course  of  considering  the  Second 
Monetary  Policy  Report  for  1981  sub- 
mitted a  set  of  additional  views,  joined  in 


that  by  Senators  WitLrxMS,  Cranston. 
RiEGLE,  and  Dodd. 

In  those  additional  views.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  underscored  the  distressed  situ- 
ation which  is  being  caused  in  certain 
interest-sensitive  sectors  of  the  economy 
by  the  extremely  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  they  provoke  a  near 
depression  in  the  homebuilding  Industry, 
with  respect  to  realtors,  with  respect  to 
auto  dealers,  all  of  whom  have  joined  to- 
gether today  in  communicating  with 
their  Representatives  and  Senators  here 
in  the  Congress  and  bringing  to  them 
first-hand  testimony  of  the  devastating 
impact  which  the  high  interest  rates  are 
having  upon  their  ability  to  operate. 

Mr.  President  we  are  not  talking  about 
marginal  economic  enterprises;  we  are 
talking  about  some  of  the  most  well- 
established,  extremely  well-nm.  lone- 
standine  business  enterorises. 

During  the  August  recess  I  held  hear- 
ings in  my  own  State  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  about 
the  impact  of  the  interest  rates.  It  is  very 
clear  that  these  rates  made  it  virtually 
impossible  for  well-established,  highly 
productive,  efflcient.  highly  respected 
businessmen  to  carry  forward  their 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  weekend  I 
noticed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, for  the  first  time  on  the  part  of  any 
major  administration  spokesman,  indi- 
cated that  the  Federal  Reserve  should 
loosen  its  tight  money  policy. 

In  the  course  of  the  Additional  Views 
filed  with  the  Second  "Monetary  Policy" 
Report,  the  five  Senators  joining  in  that 
indicated  it  is  time  for  the  administra- 
tion to  make  clear  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve that  the  course  upon  which  the 
Fed  has  embarked  must  be  reevaluated 
in  the  light  of  its  economically  counter- 
productive and  inequitable  consequences. 
Therefore,  I  welcome  the  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
sending  a  signal  to  the  Federal  Reserve. 
It  is  the  first  time  this  has  been  done 
by  a  significant  spokesman  for  the  ad- 
ministration. It  is  sending  a  signal  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  that  it  should  loosen  its 
tight  money  policy. 

In  that  statement,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  indicated  his  concern  that 
the  economy,  in  fact  may  be  moving  into 
a  recession.  It  is  my  own  view  that  these 
interest-sensitive  sectors  of  the  economy 
are  already  in  recession  and,  in  fact,  are 
almost  approaching  a  near-depression. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recognizes 
the  impact  which  the  very,  very  tight 
monetary  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  having  on  the  economy. 

No  one  has  argued  that  they  should 
open  the  floodgates,  but  the  Fed  has 
fallen  short  of  its  own  monetary  targets. 
Of  course,  the  major  distortions  created 
to  the  economy  by  this  policy  have  been 
very  well  and  thoroughly  spelled  out  by 
the  various  sectors  which  are  suffering 
so  much,  and  particularly  by  those  who 
have  come  to  Washington  today  to  bring 
their  problems  to  the  attention  of  their 
elected  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 


sent that  the  additional  views  to  the 
Second  Monetary  Policy  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Additional    Views    op    Senatobs    Williams, 

Cbanston,  Rizcle,  Sarbanes,  and  Dodd 

In  Additional  Views  to  the  Committee's 
First  Monetary  Report  for  1981  Senator  Sar- 
banes. Williams,  and  Rlegle  expressed  their 
concern  about  rigid  policies  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  which  could  have  highly 
undesirable  practical  consequences — Interest 
rRtes  remaining  at  unprecedented  high  levels. 
Those  apprehensions  have  unfortunately 
been  borne  out. 

Notwithstanding  a  recent  slight  decline  In 
the  prime  rate.  Interest  rates  remain  at  levels 
that  have  wrought  near-depression  condi- 
tions In  certain  Interest  sensitive  sectors  of 
the  economy.  The  current  situation  is  un- 
paralleled. The  prime  rate  has  not  fallen 
below  17.5  percent  this  year,  and  It  has  been 
as  high  as  21.5  percent.  The  mortgage  rate 
of  many  flnanclal  Institutions  Is  over  18  per- 
cent, the  mortgage  rate  at  many  financial  In- 
stitutions Is  over  18  percent,  the  highest  It 
has  ever  been.  The  Interest  rate  on  tax-free 
municipal  bonds  Is  now  over  11  percent,  twice 
what  local  government  had  to  pay  only  four 
years  ago. 

The  rates  have  caused  major  distortions 
In  our  economy,  producing  problems  urgently 
requiring  remedy.  At  stake  In  Interest-sensi- 
tive sectors  of  the  economy,  notably  farm- 
ing, housing,  automobile  dealerships  and 
small  business  generally,  is  the  survival  of 
numerous  well-established  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive enterprises.  Important  economic  re- 
sources In  their  own  communities.  Their  abil- 
ity to  stay  In  business  is  threatened  not  by 
mismanagement.  Inefficiency  or  under  capi- 
talization on  their  part  but  by  an  Interest- 
rate  situation  which  they  did  not  create, 
cannot  control  and  In  the  long  run  cannot 
surmount.  The  damage  done  thus  far  Is  seri- 
ous; and  If  conditions  are  not  soon  Improved, 
It  win  be  Irreparable. 

Furthermore,  continuing  high  Interest 
rates  are  working  at  cross  purposes  with  ef- 
forts to  build  a  stronger,  more  productive 
economy.  First  of  ell,  while  ostensibly  de- 
signed to  check  Inflation,  the  high  rates 
themselves  become  an  Important  contribu- 
ting factor  to  Inflation.  In  housing,  the  avail- 
ability of  an  assumable  loan  or  so-called 
creative  financing,  which  brings  down  the 
cost  of  financing  purchase  of  a  home.  Is  al- 
most always  reflected  In  the  higher  price  of 
that  home.  Farmers  and  small  businessmen 
have  no  choice  but  to  pass  on  the  high  cost 
of  credit  to  consumers  In  the  form  of  higher 
prices. 

Second.  In  two  respects  high  Interest  rates 
are  an  obstacle  to  efforts  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deflcit.  On  the  one  hand,  they  Increase 
the  carrying  charge  on  the  existing  debt, 
thereby  raising  expenditures.  On  the  other 
hand,  and  very  Importantly,  by  provoking  re- 
cession in  certain  sectors  of  the  economy  they 
cause  workers  to  be  laid  off,  with  the  result 
that  they  cease  to  be  taxpayers  and  begin 
instead  to  draw  unemployment  compensation 
from  the  Treasury. 

Third,  current  interest  rates  create  an  ab- 
solute disincentive  to  productive  investment. 
Even  in  cases  where  they  can  continue  to 
operate,  business  men  and  women  now  ask 
whether  it  makes  good  financial  sense  to  in- 
vest in  expanding  operations  or  replacing 
outworn  equipment  when  they  can  earn  an 
immediate,  greater  return  simply  by  putting 
avaUable  funds  into  money  market  funds. 


This  striking  disincentive  to  productive,  em- 
ployment-generating investment  runa  pre- 
cisely counter  to  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
nation's  productive  base. 

Fourth,  at  a  time  when  state  and  local 
government  Jurisdictions  face  sharp  reduc- 
tions In  financial  support  from  the  Federal 
Government,  they  also  face  serious  obstacles 
In  the  bond  market.  Important  capital  Im- 
provements are  being  deferred,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  economic  infrastructure  so  im- 
portant to  the  private  sector,  as  governments 
must  pay  rates  above  1 1  percent  and  shorten 
significantly  the  terms  of  their  bond  Issues. 
Fifth,  mortgage  rates  have  eliminated  all 
but  6-10  percent  of  American  families  from 
the  housing  market.  While  construction  of 
luxury  and  vacation  homes  continues  in 
some  communities,  lower-  and  middle- 
income  residential  construction  has  virtually 
ceased.  Families  required  to  move  for  em- 
ployment reasons  face  a  discouraging  choice: 
to  forgo  a  Job  opportunity  or  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  unable  either  to  sell  a  home  In  one 
community  In  order  to  buy  a  home  In 
another. 

Sixth,  small-scale  farming  is  reserved  for 
those  who  marry  or  Inherit  It:  Interest  costs 
have  placed  the  initial  investment  beyond 
the  reach  of  prospective  young  farmers  l\ow- 
ever  enterprising  they  may  be.  Established 
farmers  are  delaying  Investment  in  farm 
equipment,  with  obvious  adverse  effects  on 
productivity. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  which  has 
reached  crisis  proportions,  we  cannot  simply 
accept  the  conclusions  of  this  Report.  We 
do  not  accept  the  notion  of  an  "evaluation" 
of  monetary  policy  that  focuses  on  a  single 
variable,  such  as  bank  reserves,  without  re- 
gard for  the  effects  of  that  policy  as  they  are 
translated  into  interest  rates.  What  is  at 
stake  In  the  nation's  monetary  policy  Is  the 
overall  vigor  and  balance  of  the  economy, 
not  a  theoretical  prescription  to  be  adhered 
to  regardless  of  Its  consequences. 

Nor  do  we  accept  the  Committee's  as- 
sertion that  there  Is  no  reason  to  think  that 
by  adjusting  the  growth  of  the  monetary 
aggregates,  the  Federal  Reserve  could  help  to 
moderate  current  Interest  rates.  The  Fed 
has  actually  undershot  Its  own  targets  for 
MlB.  We  are  not  talking  here  about  open- 
ing the  floodgates  to  an  increase  In  the 
money  supply.  It  does  however  seem  reason- 
able and  necessary  for  the  Fed  to  reconsider 
the  zeal  with  which  It  is  surpassing  Its  own 
targets. 

Finally,  we  reiterate  our  earlier  expression 
of  concern  that  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Committee  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
problems  of  persistent  unemployment  and 
the  relationship  of  monetary  policy  to  em- 
ployment levels.  Current  monetary  policy  Is 
Impacting  severely  on  the  Interest-sensitive 
sectors  of  the  economy,  especially  commu- 
nity-based small  businesses  of  all  sorts, 
which  are  being  asked  to  absorb  the  costs  of 
a  policy  that  restricts  credit  while  making 
no  distinction  between  productive  and 
speculative  Investment. 

We  therefore  regard  as  Insufficient  the 
Committee's  expression  of  deep  concern 
"over  the  personal  costs  and  the  coit  In 
terms  of  foregone  output  associated  with  the 
unemployment  caused  In  certain  credit- 
sensitive  Industries  by  high  Interest  rates." 
Such  a  routine  response  to  the  crisis  in  those 
Industries  overlooks  the  profound  and  per- 
haps permanent  damage  which  continuing 
high  Interest  rates  may  inflict  on  the  diverse 
productive  base  of  our  economy.  It  is  time 
for  the  Administration  to  make  clear  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  that  the  course  upon  which 
the  Fed  Is  embarked  must  be  re-evaluated 


In   the   light   of   Its   economically   counter- 
productive and  Inequitable  consequences. 

Habuson  Williams,  Jr. 

Alan  CmANSTON. 

Don  RIEGLE. 

PitXTL  Sarbanes. 

Chbistopkeb  J.  Dodd. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  dated  Sunday. 
October  4. 1981.  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  says  that  the  Fed  should 
ease  its  policy,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Regan  Says  Fed  Should  Ease  Polict 
(By  John  M.  Berry  and  Caroline  Atkinson) 
Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan,  con- 
cerned that  the  U.S.  economy  may  be  In  a 
recession,  said  In  an  Interview  with  The 
Washington  Post  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
should  loosen  its  tight-money  policies. 

Regan  stressed  that  he  was  not  calling  for 
an  "easy-money"  policy.  "What  I'm  saying  Is 
that  we  are  coming  to  a  time  here  where  a 
change  has  to  be  made,"  he  said,  and  Federal 
Reserve  officials  "have  to  be  very  sensitive 
...  as  to  when  Is  the  proper  time  to  change." 
"In  this  flat  period,  or  Indeed  If  It  Is  later 
determined  that  this  is  a  recession  .  .  ..  the 
Fed  has  to  go  countercyclical  rather  than 
pro-cyclical. "  Regan  explained.  "What  I  mean 
by  that  U  that  at  times  in  the  past  It  has 
seemed  that  In  recessionary  periods,  at  least 
for  a  while,  the  Fed  has  held  on  too  tightly  to 
the  monetary  reins.  .  .  . 

"What  we  are  trying  to  do  this  time,  and  I 
know  the  Fed  Is  as  sensitive  to  this  as  I  am.  Is 
to  anticipate  that  and  not  stay  in  a  low 
[money I  supply  mode  any  longer  than  Is 
necessary  In  the  downturn." 

Regan  and  other  officials  were  demanding 
earlier  this  year  that  the  Fed  follow  Just  such 
a  tight-money  course  to  slow  inflation.  But 
with  Interest  rates  still  at  levels  so  high  that 
they  are  Jeapordlzlng  the  administrations 
predicted  economic  recovery,  worried  admin- 
istration economists  want  the  Fed,  one  way  or 
another,  to  get  Interest  rates  down  and  boost 
growth  of  the  money  supply. 

Regan  declined  to  say  exactly  how  much  of 
a  change  he  wants  in  Federal  Reserve  policy, 
particularly  whether  he  believes  the  central 
bank's  targets  for  money  growth  for  1982  are 
too  low.  Federal  Reserve  officials  have  told 
Regan  and  his  administration  colleagues  that 
the  targets,  designed  to  combat  inflation,  wUl 
not  provide  enough  money  to  finance  the  sort 
of  booming  recovery  the  administration 
wants. 

"I'm  not  going  to  try  to  tell  the  Fed, 
since  I  am  secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
they're  an  Independent  group,  exactly  what 
mechanisms  to  use  In  order  to  do  this," 
Regan  said  In  the  Interview  Friday  in  a 
conference  room  next  to  his  office  at  the 
Treasury.  But  the  result,  he  said,  "would 
be    a    sufficiency    of    money    to    enable    the 


more  realistic  about  the  possibility  that  the 
Fed  win  have  to  ease  its  money  policies 
eventually. 

The  tight-money  policy,  along  with  expec- 
tations that  Inflation  will  begin  to  rise 
again,  has  kept  interest  rates  unusually  high 
even  though  the  economy  has  been  flat  for 
the  last  eight  months.  The  shortage  and 
high  cost  of  mortgage  money  have  devas- 
tated the  homebuUdlng  Industry.  Many 
smaller  businesses,  including  a  significant 
number  of  automobile  dealers,  are  going 
bankrupt  because  they  cannot  afford  to  bor- 
row at  such  high  rates  to  finance  their  inven- 
tories. Farmers  borrowing  against  the  sale 
of  this  year's  crops  have  been  hard  hit.  too. 
Officially,  the  administration  has  not 
changed  Its  forecast  that  the  economy,  after 
adjustment  for  Inflation,  will  grow  by  5.2 
percent  during  1982.  And  In  the  Interview. 
Regan  maintained  that  after  three  flat  quar- 
ters in  a  row.  Including  the  current  three 
months,  "the  recovery  will  start  In  the  flrst 
quarter  of  1982." 

However,  that  forecast  apparently  has 
become  conditional  upon  a  shift  In  Federal 
Reserve  policy.  In  Regan's  opinion. 

B-t  while  caUing  for  an  easier  monetary 
po.icy.  the  Treasury  secretary  suggested  that 
continuing  economic  weakness  could  lead  the 
Reagan  administration  to  propose  an  even 
tiphter  flscal  policy. 

Less  than  two  weeks  ago.  President  Rea- 
gan proposed  an  additional  tl3  billion  In 
spending  cuts  for  1982  and  »3  billion  worth 
of  tax  Increases  In  an  attempt  to  reduce 
what  would  otherwise  be  an  estimated  «59 
billion  federal  budget  deflcit.  If  a  recession 
caused  a  large  drop  In  revenues,  or  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  In  spending  for  unemployment 
beneflu  and  similar  programs.  Regan  said, 
more  cuts  might  have  to  be  made. 

In  addition,  some  forecasts,  based  on  an 
expected  weak  economy,  peg  federal  reve- 
nues for  1982  at  $15  billion  or  more  below 
administration  estimates.  Of  such  predic- 
tions. Regan  said.  "If  we  are  going  to  lose 
that  amount,  we'd  have  to  take  a  very  close 
look  at  other  things.  But  I  don't  agree  with 
that  forecast." 

Regan  partly  disagreed  with  economists 
who  argue  that  It  Is  counter-productive  for 
the  government  to  attempt  to  reduce  a  budg- 
et deflcit  which  Is  a  result  of  a  recession  that 
Is  lowering  personal  incomes  and  corporate 
profits. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


economy  to  recover  nicely  from  its  current, 
flat  period." 

Regan  acknowledged  that  financial  market 
analysts,  already  upset  by  the  possibility 
of  very  large  federal  budget  deficits  for  sev- 
eral years  to  come,  might  react  adversely 
to  an  easing  of  Federal  Reserve  policy.  Rather 
than  falling.  Interest  rates  might  rise  in 
anticipation  of  more  infiation. 

"The  Fed's  actions  could  be  misinterpreted 
and  that's  the  danger  of  their  easing  too 
quickly  on  money,  or  too  much."  he  said. 
"We  wouldn't  want  that." 

But  he  said  he  thought  the  financial 
market  Is  beginning  to  recognize  the  "flat 
period"  the  economy  Is  In,  and  Is  becoming 


HIGH  INTFRFST  RATES  ARE  KILL- 
ING ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  participate  in  this  discussion  of  a 
phenomenon  which,  if  continued  un- 
checked, will  dash  any  hope  of  economic 
recovery.  For  the  week  ending  October  2, 
the  average  prime  rate  was  in  excess  of 
19  percent — 6  points  above  the  level  of 
1-year  earlier.  Ninety-one  day  Treasury 
bills  were  issued  at  over  14  percent- 
more  than  4  points  above  those  issued  a 
year  earlier.  Average  mortgage  rates  ex- 
ceeded 18  percent — 5  points  over  those 
of  a  year  ago.  Across-the-board,  around 
the  country,  we  are  hearing  an  increas- 
ingly unified  message  from  people  in  all 
walks  of  life— high  interest  rates  are 
killing  economic  recovery. 

Now,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  who 
will  argue  that  this  is  not  a  new  problem, 
that  various  credit-sensitive  industries 
have  been  hurting  for  several  years,  un- 
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of  both  Democratic  and 
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As  a  new  Member  of  the  Senate,  who 
sits  on  the  B  inking  Committee,  I  have 
had  the  oppoitunity  to  examine,  in  de- 
tail, the  impa;t  of  our  present  situation 
on  the  most  credit-sensitive  industry  of 
all — the  housing  industry.  The  need  for 
more  adequatje  housing  is  unquestion- 
able. 
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level  of  housing  starts  is 
adequate  to  meet  one-half  of 
demand  for  housing  in  the 
combination  of  excessive  pur- 
fln4ncing  costs  has  effectively 
90  percent  of  American 
the  housing  market.  Un- 
the  construction  industry 
Ijwice  the  national  average, 
and  subcontracting  Arms 
ijnprecedented  rates  of 
According  to   the  National 
Homebuilders.  this  inac- 
the  national  economy  $223 
beginning  of  the  cur- 
down  turn  in  1978. 
the  dilemma  faced  by  the 
Industry  to  make  a  point.  But 
ci.used  by  our  present  situ- 
neans  limited  to  the  hous- 
t  is  merely  most  visible  In 
Small  businesses,  farmers, 
and  others  are  all 
Even  governments 
exdendltures  pushed  upward 
losts  rise. 
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courage  immediate  consumption,  not 
saving.  The  multiyear  quality  of  the  Tax 
Act  will  lock  us  in  to  a  fiscal  policy  that 
will  severely  hamper  our  ability  to  re- 
spond to  sudden  changes  In  the  economic 
environment,  such  as  an  oil  cutoff  or  crop 
failures.  And  inclusion  of  indexing,  be- 
ginning in  1935,  will  all  but  guarantee 
continued  large  deficits  into  the  foresee- 
able future. 

The  simple  fact  is  that,  while  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  advocate  both 
large  deficits  and  tight  money,  the  re- 
sult cannot  be  anything  other  than 
high  and  rising  interest  rates.  Simply 
put.  the  two  most  important  components 
of  the  Reagan  economic  program — fiscal 
policy  and  monetary  policy — are  on  a 
collision  course,  and  the  likely  losers  are 
the  American  people.  If  we  are  to  avoid 
eventual  economic  disaster,  something 
will  have  to  give. 

If  we  are  to  bring  interest  rates  down 
in  a  timely  manner,  we  will  have  to 
start  by  providing  convincing  evidence 
that  huge  deficits  will  not  continue.  We 
will  not  be  able  to  provide  credible  evi- 
dence of  fiscal  responsibility  as  long  as 
the  present  program  remains  in  place. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  importance  of 
keeping  taxation  and  spending  down  to 
reasonable  levels.  But  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that,  despite  significant  reductions 
in  Federal  spending,  the  Tax  Act  is  ex- 
cessive. The  President  erred  in  propos- 
ing, and  Congress  erred  in  accepting, 
tax  rate  reductions  of  that  magnitude, 
and,  in  my  view,  we  should  face  that 
fact.  The  sooner  the  better.  It  is  tough 
to  admit  mistakes.  I  know.  But  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  the  American  people 
will  think  much  more  highly  of  this 
body  If  it  recognizes  its  error  and  cor- 
rects it.  in  the  national  interest. 


ROUTI>fE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 


WALTER  JOSEPH  STEWART 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  recently  passed  Senate  Reso- 
lution 214,  which  commends  Joe  Ste- 
wart for  his  contributions  to  the  Sen- 
ate over  the  last  30  years,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  one  who  deserves  this  honor 
more.  He  has  served  with  distinction  In 
every  position  he  has  held  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  although  associated  with  the 
Democrats,  he  has  been  extremely  help- 
ful to  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Joe's  history  in  the  Senate  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  American  work  ethic — 
he  started  at  the  bottom  and  worked 
tirelessly  to  make  it  to  the  top.  I,  per- 
sonally, have  a  hard  time  picturing  Joe 
as  a  page,  but  I  have  it  on  good  informa- 
tion that  that's  how  he  started  back  in 
1951.  While  putting  himself  through  col- 
lege and  law  school,  he  headed  the  staff 
of  the  Democratic  Cloak  Room  and  then 
moved  to  assistant  secretary  of  the  ma- 
jority. He  joined  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  before 
moving  to  the  staff  of  my  friend  and 


colleague  from  West  Virginia  in  1971. 
And  as  we  all  know,  he  has  most  recently 
served  under  Senator  Byrd  as  secre- 
tary to  the  majority  and  minority.  The 
rise  of  Joe  Stewart  through  the  ranks 
was  no  accident — it  required  long  hours, 
dedication  and  loyalty,  not  to  mention 
patience  and  determination. 

We  will  all  miss  Joe — virtually  none 
of  us  can  remember  the  Senate  without 
him — and  it  is  not  easy  to  replace  some- 
one who  has  worked  so  hard  and  dedi- 
cated so  much  of  his  life  to  this  insti- 
tution. I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  him  for  all  of  those 
years  and  for  all  the  assistance  he  has 
provided  me  and  my  staff  during  my 
9  years  in  the  Senate.  I  wish  him  the 
best  In  his  new  career  and  am  sure  he 
will  be  as  successful  and  effective  in  the 
private  sector  as  he  has  been  in  the 
Senate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  "JOE" 
STEWART 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
thanking  and  praising  Walter  "Joe" 
Stewart  for  his  dedicated  and  loyal  serv- 
ice to  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  work  with  Joe  during  my 
23  years  in  the  Senate,  and  I  have  mar- 
veled at  his  ability  to  perform  every  task 
that  he  undertook  with  utmost  efliciency, 
whether  he  was  monitoring  floor  pro- 
ceedings, succinctly  clarifying  Issues,  or 
working  out  diCQcult  compromises  on 
controversial  matters.  Moreover.  Joe  is 
one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  has  a 
keen  understanding  of  the  intricate 
processes  of  Congress,  and  his  insight 
has  proven  to  be  invaluable  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Joe  s  career  has  been  mentioned  count- 
less times  before,  and  deservedly  so,  but 
I  would  simply  like  to  emphasize  that 
his  rise  from  a  page,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Senator  Spessard  Holland,  to 
Secretary  of  the  Majority,  and  later. 
Secretary  of  the  Minority,  illustrates 
Joe's  mastery  of  any  task  that  he  has 
undertaken.  In  particular,  his  successive 
responsibilities  as  Secretary  of  the  Ma- 
jority and  the  Minority  of  the  Senate 
required  the  energy  and  the  diligence 
that  only  a  person  like  Joe  could  muster. 
When  the  Senate  was  engaged  in  a  rather 
lengthy  session,  Joe  was  always  working 
behind  the  scenes  to  the  very  end. 

Joe  Is  the  best  example  of  a  dedicated 
and  effective  public  servant.  He  attacked 
every  problem  thoroughly  and  with  gen- 
uine concern.  I  wish  Joe  all  the  best  in 
his  new  endeavors.  He  will  be  missed 
very  much  by  all  of  us. 


WALTER  JOE  STEWART 

Mr,  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend and  thank  Joe  Stewart  for  his  30 
years  of  extraordinary  service  to  the 
Senate.  And,  indeed,  to  our  country. 
Through  his  work  he  has  made  my  serv- 
ices in  this  body  a  pleasure  and  through 
his  friendship  he  has  made  it  a  joy. 

Joe  shall  long  be  remembered  in  this 
Chamber  for  his  hard  work  and  devo- 
tion to  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  He  began  his  career  in  the  Senate 


in  1951  as  a  page  and  In  1953  he  gradu- 
ated from  page  school  as  president  of 
his  class.  He  was  soon  appointed  super- 
visor of  the  Democratic  cloakroom  and 
several  years  later  he  was  appointed  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Majority — all  the  while  Joe  was  at- 
tending undergraduate  and  law  school. 
In  1971  he  served  as  legislative  assistant 
for  Senator  Byrd.  and  6  years  later,  be- 
cause the  then  Majority  Leader  Robert 
C.  Byrd  recognized  talent  when  he  saw 
it,  Joe  was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
majority  leader  for  floor  operations.  In 
1979  Joe  was  elected  Secretary  for  the 
Majority  of  the  Senate  and  served  in 
that  capacity  until  1981  when  he  was 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Minority.  Joe's 
activity  transcended  his  Involvement  in 
Government.  He  worked  tirelessly  in 
restoring  the  Capitol  to  its  former  gran- 
deur and  In  bringing  Capitol  Hill  back 
to  i;fe  as  he  puts  it. 

Mr.  President,  Joe  Stewart's  departure 
from  Senate  service  will  be  a  loss  to  us 
all.  I  have  learned  much  from  Joe  over 
my  years  In  the  Senate — ranging  from 
the  complexities  of  party  politics  to  the 
esthetics  of  Washington  architecture — 
he  gave  me  the  watercolor  of  my  Capitol 
Hill  residence  I  so  enjoy  gazing  at  each 
morning.  I  shall  miss  him  greatly  and 
wish  him  much  success  in  his  new  ca- 
reer. Judging  from  his  sparkling  past 
record,  no  doubt  success  will  continue 
to  be  his. 

PRESIDENT    REAGAN'S    STRATEGIC 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rl^e 
to  express  my  support  for  President 
Ronald  Reagan's  strategic  defense  pro- 
gram, which  is  designed  to  regain  and 
then  maintain  our  Nation's  strategic  de- 
fense posture. 

This  program  is  a  balanced,  affordable 
and  reasoned  plan  which  increases  our 
strategic  defense  in  the  near  term  and 
lays  the  groundwork  for  the  necessary 
strength  in  the  long  term. 

It  adds  power  to  each  leg  of  our  de- 
fense Triad.  This  is  accomplished  by 
building  and  deploying  the  MX  for  our 
land  forces;  building  and  deploying  the 
B-1  bomber  for  our  air  forces,  and  im- 
proving the  long  range  and  cruise  ca- 
pability of  our  sea  forces. 

By  greatly  enhancing  our  strategic 
posture  this  program  will  rebuild  our 
strategic  security,  while  at  the  same 
time  serving  as  a^basis  for  any  genuine 
arms  reduction  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  President 
Reagan  for  proposing  these  Initiatives 
for  strategic  defense  programs  we  have 
lacked  In  the  past.  We  now  have  a  viable 
strategic  defense  proposal.  Further,  I 
urge  that  Congress  support  this  program 
and  In  so  doing  tell  friend  and  foe  that 
America  stands  ready  to  defend  her  vital 
interests. 

These  interim  proposals  recommended 
by  the  administration  appear  sound  and 
will  greatly  Improve  our  defense  capabil- 
ities until  decisions  are  made  on  the  long- 
er term  and  more  permanent  programs 
Involved  in  rebuilding  our  strategic  de- 
fense posture. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  as  If  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  moment' 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  I 
am  about  to  make  and  the  request  not 
be  charged  against  time  allocated  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


But  the  environmental  damage  al- 
ready documented  Is  very  real  and  very 
g.'^at. 

Hundreds  of  lakes  and  streams,  once 
prized  by  sportsmen  for  their  trout,  bass, 
and  salmon,  can  no  longer  support  fish. 

In  the  Adirondack  Mountains  of  New 
York  212  lakes  and  140  lakes  in  Canada 
are  without  fish.  Another  48,000  Cana- 
dian lakes  are  seriously  threatened. 
Studies  in  Pennsylvania  show  acidity  has 
increased  in  107  rivers.  Fifty-eight  per- 
cent of  these  show  a  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  fish  sp>ecies  present.  West  Virginia 
trout  streams  and  Minnesota  lakes  are 
threatened  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  proBOse — "  In  the  State  of  Maine  the  acidity  of 


to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  morning 
business  be  closed  and  all  remaining  un- 
filled special  orders  be  vitiated  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire of  the  majority  leader.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  one  or  possibly  two 
other  Senators  may  wish  to  make  brief 
remarks  on  the  subject  which  I  am  row 
discussing  relating  to  this  legislation. 

Will  the  leader  object  to  amending  his 
order  so  that  they  could.  If  they  show  up. 
make  those  remarks  and  then  go  into  the 
recess  ^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
do  it  this  way.  then. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  2  VM. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  be  granted  control  of  time 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes  In  which  he 
may  yield  to  other  Senators  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  which  includes  yielding 
to  any  other  Senator  on  this  subject,  that 
morning  business  be  closed  and  the  Sen- 
ate then  stand  In  recess  until  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  1706— ACID  DEPOSITION  CONTROL 
ACT 

( Introduced  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Chafke.  Mr.  Co- 
hen, Mr.  DuRENBERGER,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  TsoNGAs,  Mr.  Rudman,  and  Mr. 
Danforth.^ 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  to  address 
the  acid  rain  problem. 

As  a  Senator  from  Maine,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  adverse  ef- 
fects on  our  natural  resources  from  acid 
rain. 

We  are  confronted  with  an  environ- 
mental problem  which  has  not  been  com- 
pletely defined  but  which  Is  already  of 
substantial  dimensions. 

Acid  precipitation  is.  first  and  fore- 
most, an  environmental  problem.  But  It 
Is  not  a  conventional  problem  capable  of 
easy  solution.  Acid  rain  defies  all  of  the 
premises  on  which  our  current  air  pol- 
lution policy  rests. 

It  is  confined  to  no  single  State; 

Its  effects  occur  great  distances  from 
its  sources ; 

Its  damage  is  silent  and  often  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye. 


lakes  has  Increased  eightfold  over  the 
last  40  years.  Native  brook  trout  no  long- 
er reproduce  In  small  lakes  over  2,000 
feet  in  altitude.  Tributaries  of  at  least 
five  Atlantic  salmon  rivers  are  sufficiently 
acid  to  jeopardize  young  fish. 

Destruction  from  acid  precipitation  is 
not  limited  to  aquatic  resources.  Acid 
rain  mobilizes  aluminum  and  heavy  met- 
als such  as  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  from 
soils  while  leaching  valuable  nutrients. 
This  phenomenon  Is  thought  to  result  In 
diminished  forest  productivity  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Ohio  River  Basin 
energy  study,  may  be  as  high  as  5  per- 
cent. 

Scientists  have  detected  a  45  percent 
decrease  in  the  density  of  Red  Spruce 
in  Vermont  with  Increasingly  acidic  soils. 

As  we  in  New  England  leam  more 
about  acid  rain,  we  become  Increasingly 
concerned.  Our  land  and  our  water  are 
our  livelihood,  through  forestry,  fishing, 
agriculture,  and  tourism.  We  have  long 
recognized  the  Irreplaceable  nature  of 
our  resources,  and  have  treated  them  as 
valuable,  not  disposable,  commodities. 

Our  efforts  are  not  enough.  Pollution 
from  hundreds  of  miles  away  now 
threaten  our  air.  land,  and  water  re- 
sources, and  we  are  powerless  to  prevent 
It. 

We  are  alarmed  by  environmental 
damage  trends  from  acid  rain.  They  have 
potentially  devastating  consequences  for 
our  national  economy,  and  In  particular 
the  areas  of  the  country  sensitive  to  acid 
precipitation.  The  extent  of  this  threat 
is  illustrated  by  the  following: 

Acid  precipitation  is  thought  to  cost 
$250  million  annually  in  damages  to 
lakes  and  streams  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  eco- 
nomic effect  of  acid  precipitation  on  ex- 
isting economic  activities  in  the  Eastern 
United  States  was  $5  billion  in  1978. 

Approximately  $1.5  million  in  angling 
revenue  is  lost  each  year  in  just  the 
Adlrondacks. 

These  figures  are  of  deep  concern  to  us 
in  Maine  where  recreational  fishing  is 
critically  important.  Over  300,000  recrea- 
tional fishermen  enjoyed  Maine's  lakes 
and  streams  last  year.  Almost  one  out  of 
every  five  Maine  citizens  purchased  a 
fijhing  license  last  year.  An  additional 
60.000  out-of-state  anglers  were  at- 
tracted to  Maine's  lakes.  Not  only  is  this 
of  great  recreational  importance,  but  the 
sporting  industry  is  important  to  our 
economy.  Maine's  sporting  industry  gen- 
erated almost  $6  million  in  revenues  last 
year.  The  State  has  spent  $1.6  million 
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ecreational  fishing  oppor- 
Maine's  sportsmen.  A  large 
is  used  for  salmon  and 
oration  projects. 

that  the  health  of  Maine's 
fishing  industry  has  been 
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our  State.  For  this  reason, 
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dimension  of  the  acid  rain 

its    international    implica- 

quantities  of  acid  rain 

the  United  States  and  ex- 

Ca^ada  are  severely  straining 

Canadian   relations.   We 

and  friends.  Our  relation - 

niore  than  a  century,  and  is 

on  a  common  stewardship 

richest  land  masses  in  the 
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the  United  States  reduces 

contribution  to  Canadian  acid 

historic  relationship  be- 

countries  will  be  sorely 

problem  which  the  people 

and  the  rest  of  the  North- 

1  esponsible. 

Minister   Trudeau   has   made 

coijcerns  known  to  President 

than  once.  The  President 

thtt  he  is  committed  to  solv- 

States  is  also  bound  by 
Memorandum  of  Intent  we  entered 
Canada  in  August  of  1980.  We 
to  combat  transbound- 
by  the  development  and 
enactment    of   domestic    air 
coi  trol  strategies  and  by  vi- 
enfort>ement  of  existing  laws, 
evidence  to  date  that  the 
is  living  up  to  those  corn- 
today  stating  my  resolve 
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wtien   the  U.S.  Government 

to  another  government, 

Pr^ident  of  the  United  States 

to  the  head  of  a  foreign 

that  our  Government  and 

ought  to  keep  their  word, 

my  colleagues  to  join  me 


ion  will  provide  a  reason- 
eff^tive  solution  to  the  acid 


The  bill  establishes  a  31-State  acid 
deposition  impact  region  consisting  of 
all  States  east  of  or  bordering  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  In  this  geographic  region 
is  generated  80  percent  of  sulfur  dioxide 
in  the  country.  It  is  this  region  that  Is 
also  receiving  rainfall  20  to  40  times 
more  acidic  than  normal  rainfall. 

The  bill  sets  forth  two  complementary 
policies. 

The  first  deals  with  the  short  run.  The 
bill  places  a  cap  on  existing  sulfur  oxide 
and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions.  Emissions 
would  not  be  permitted  to  increase  over 
the  levels  that  existed  on  January  1, 
1981.  This  Is  a  reasonable  approach.  In 
the  face  of  growing  evidence  of  natural 
resource  damage  from  acid  deposition, 
certainly  it  is  the  better  course  of  wisdom 
not  to  make  the  problem  worse.  Emis- 
sions have.  In  fact,  been  on  the  Increase 
In  1981.  During  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  approved  relaxations  for  23 
sources,  most  of  them  In  the  Midwest, 
resulting  in  the  emission  of  an  additional 
50,000  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  annually. 
Another  11  applications  for  relaxations 
totaling  30,000  tons  of  sulfur  were  still 
pending  at  that  time. 

We  must  remember  that  the  dead 
lakes,  the  dying  fish,  the  stunted  crops, 
have  resulted  from  current  levels  of  acid 
deposition.  We  are  not  dealing  with  pro- 
jections about  what  might  happen.  We 
are  talking  about  what  has  happened. 

The  second  goal  of  this  bill  Is  an  actual 
reduction  in  regional  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  over  the  longer  nm. 

This  policy  Is  grounded  upon  the  judg- 
ment that  we  know  enough  now  to  act. 

One  of  the  arguments  against  doing 
anything  now  is  that  we  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  problem,  we  ought  to 
study  it  for  5  or  10  or  15  years  more.  This 
is  obviously  not  the  case. 

As  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
an  Independent  scientific  body  of  impec- 
cable credentials  and  national  prestige, 
stated  just  last  month,  and  I  quote  from 
the  report  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences : 

The  Committee  believes  that  continued 
emissions  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides  at 
current  or  accelerated  rates.  In  the  face  of 
clear  evidence  of  serious  hazard  to  human 
health  and  to  the  biosphere,  will  be  extreme- 
ly risky  from  a  long-term  economic  stand- 
p>olnt  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  bio- 
sphere protection. 

Of  the  options  presently  available  only  the 
control  of  emissions  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
oxides  can  significantly  reduce  the  rate  of 
deterioration  of  sensitive  freshwater  ecosys- 
tems ...  In  the  most  seriously  affected  area 
.  .  .  this  would  mean  a  reduction  of  50  per- 
cent In  deposited  hydrogen  ions.  Control  of 
SOi  from  new  electrical  generating  plants 
alone  would  be  Insufficient  to  accomplish 
this,  and  thus  restrictions  on  older  plants 
must  be  considered. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  propose 
a  10-million-ton  reduction  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide emissions  in  the  acid  deposition  Im- 
pact region  over  a  10-year  period.  This 
is  approximately  40  percent  of  total  sul- 
fur emissions  in  the  region  now,  from  all 
stationary  sources. 

This  magnitude  of  reduction  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  our  resources  and  avoid 


the  costs  incurred  from  their  damage 
or  loss.  The  extent  of  the  resources  at 
risk — both  their  inherent  value  and  their 
economic  worth — is  incalculable.  Once 
lost,  our  lakes,  our  forests,  our  soils,  can- 
not be  replaced.  And  some  of  those  re- 
sources have  already  been  lost. 

By  cutting  sulfur  loadings  significant- 
ly, we  can  buy  some  additional  time  to 
perfect  our  knowledge  which  is  admitted- 
ly imperfect.  It  has  beeii  suggested  that 
we  should  not  act  at  all  because  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  acid  rain  phenome- 
non is  incomplete. 

I  take  a  different  view — that  for  a 
reasonable  investment,  we  can  protect 
the  resources  whose  buffering  capacity 
has  been  reduced  but  not  exhausted.  I 
believe  It  Is  our  responsibility  to  make 
such  an  investment  while  we  still  can. 

The  contribution  of  each  of  the  31 
States  to  the  total  sulfur  emissions  In 
the  region  is  unequal.  My  bill  reflects 
that,  and  seeks  to  apportion  cleanup  re- 
sponsiDllity  accordingly.  Each  State  will 
be  required  to  contribute  to  the  10- 
million-ton  reduction.  But  each  State's 
share  of  the  reduction  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  its  contribution  to  the  total  sul- 
fur emissions  In  the  region. 

I  have  no  desire  to  point  a  finger  at 
any  State.  I  am  simply  looking  at  the 
facts.  Some  States  contribute  more  sul- 
fur to  the  region  than  others.  That  is 
the  extent  to  which  they  must  clean  up. 
To  look  at  the  situation  any  differently 
would  be  inequitable.  The  States  of  the 
Northeast  have  few  emissions.  Their  util- 
ities and  industries  have  cleaned  up,  and 
have  paid  dearly  for  that  cleanup.  They 
cannot  in  fairness  be  asked  to  shoulder 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  cleanup 
task  that  remains.  In  addition,  they  are 
already  unfairly  burdened  with  the  costs 
of  damage  to  their  resources  from  pol- 
lution outside  their  boundaries. 

Under  my  bill,  the  States  will  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  implementing 
their  reoulred  sulfur  reductions.  Each 
State  will  be  free  to  allocate  the  reduc- 
tions among  sources.  Maximum  flexibil- 
ity will  be  given  to  States  and  sources  to 
comply  in  the  most  cost  effective  manner 
possible. 

Mr  President,  this  will  undoubtedly 
cost  something.  But  we  must  keep  the 
cost  figures  in  perspective.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  there  is  now  an  existing, 
and  there  has  been  for  years,  cost  of  dam- 
age to  our  natural  resources,  and  those 
costs  are  as  real  even  though  not  as  easily 
documented  as  control  costs. 

States  will  have  2  years  to  devise  their 
emission  reduction  plans.  In  the  event 
that  a  State  does  not  avail  itself  of  this 
opportunity,  the  equivalent  of  a  uniform 
emission  limit  for  all  major  utilities  in 
the  State  will  become  effective.  Again, 
flexibility  is  provided.  Each  utility  must 
achieve  the  equivalent  of  a  1.2  per  pound 
per  million  Btu  emission  limit.  This  re- 
duction can  be  achieved  by  any  variety  of 
controlled  trading. 

The  costs  of  achieving  a  10-million- 
ton  reduction  in  sulfur  oxide  emissions 
have  been  estimated  to  be  approximately 
$2.8  billion  annually  for  strategies  simi- 
lar to  my  legislation.  There  Is  an  im- 
portant difference  however.  This  cost  flg- 
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ure  is  derived  from  an  analysis  which 
assumed  compliance  in  1985,  while  the 
deadline  contained  in  my  bill  is  10  years 
after  enactment,  a  considerably  longer 
period.  The  additional  flexibility  pro- 
vided by  the  longer  compliance  period 
will  reduce  the  cost. 

These  figures  must  be  kept  in  perspec- 
tive. While  I  do  not  consider  the  cost 
of  this  acid  precipitation  strategy  in- 
significant, neither  do  I  consider  the  costs 
of  damage  to  our  natural  resources  in- 
significant. We  must  not  forget  that  those 
costs  are  as  real,  if  not  as  easily  docu- 
mented yet,  as  control  costs.  In  fact,  If 
present  trends  continue,  the  damage  costs 
may  become  an  order  of  magnitude 
greater  than  control  costs. 

Another  measure  of  these  costs  is  the 
increase  in  electricity  rates.  For  a  10- 
million-ton  reduction  strategy  with  a 
1990  compliance  deadline,  the  average 
increase  across  the  31-State  acid  rain 
impact  region  would  be  approximately  2 
percent.  This  does  not  appear  unreason- 
able to  me,  when  the  value  of  the  re- 
sources at  risk  is  taken  into  account. 

However,  I  am  today  requesting  the 
Joint  Taxation  Committee  to  analyze  my 
bill  and  suggest  tax  and  other  financial 
assistance  that  could  minimize  further 
the  costs  of  control  required  by  this  legis- 
lation. I  will  also  be  seeking  such  advice 
from  other  Government  and  industry 
analysts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  in  mind 
that  damage,  in  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic terms,  has  already  occurred.  If 
the  sources  of  acid  rain  are  merely 
studied  for  another  5  or  10  years,  the 
natural  resources  of  many  States,  as  well 
as  their  economies,  may  be  irrevocably 
damaged. 

We  know  enough  to  make  it  clesu-  that 
we  must  act.  The  only  question  is 
whether  we  have  the  political  will  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S,  1706 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Acid  Deposition 
Control  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  part: 
"Part  E — Interstate  Transport  and  Acn> 
Precursor  Reduction 


"FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

"Sec.  180.  (a)   The  Congress  finds  that: 

"(1)  the  long  range  transport  of  pollut- 
ants and  their  transformation  products  Is 
an  Interstate  and  International  problem: 

"(2)  current  levels  of  emissions  of  air 
pollutants  from  existing  sources  as  well  as 
Increased  emissions  from  new  existing 
sources  threaten  public  health  and  welfare 
and  the  environment  In  States  and  coun- 
tries other  than  those  In  which  emitted; 

"(3)  reduction  of  total  regional  atmos- 
pheric loading  of  pollutants  such  as  sulfur 
oxides  and  nitrogen  oxides  will  enhance 
protection  of  public  health  and  welfare  and 
the  environment; 

"(4)  more  effective  regulation  of  the  in- 
terstate transport  of  air  pollutants  is  need- 


ed in  order  to  protect  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  of  downwind  states  and 
the  economic  growth  opportunities  of  down- 
wind states;  and 

"15)  in  particular, 

"(A)  the  deposition  of  acid  compounds 
from  the  atmosphere  is  causing  and  con- 
tributing to  widespread  long-term  ecosys- 
tem degradation; 

"(B)  the  principal  source  of  the  acid 
compounds  in  the  atmosphere,  and  their 
preciirsors,  is  the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels; 

"(C)  the  problem  of  acid  deposition  is  of 
national  and  International  significance  ana 
cannot  l>e  addressed  adequately  without 
Federal  Intervention; 

"(D)  control  strategies  and  technology  for 
precursors  to  acid  deposition  exist  now  that 
are  economically  feasible;  and 

"(E)  current  and  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  be  more  adversely  affected 
by  delayed  action,  so  that  efforts  to  remedy 
the  problem  should  commence  now. 

"(b)   The  purposes  of  this  part  are  to: 

"(1)  protect  health  and  welfare  and  the 
environment  from  any  actual  or  potential 
adverse  effect  caused  by  ambient  concentra- 
tions or  deposition  of  air  pollutants.  Includ- 
ing the  products  of  atmospheric  transfor- 
mation of  pollutants;  and 

"(2)  preserve  the  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties of  States  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare  and  the  environment  of  their 
citizens  from  air  pollution  originating  In 
other  States. 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    REGION 

"Sec.  181.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  long  range  transport  corridor,  hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  'acid  deposition  Impact 
region,'  consisting  of  the  States  of  Alabama. 
Arkansas,  Connecticut.  Delaware.  Florida. 
Georgia.  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kentucky. 
Louisiana,  Maine.  Maryland,  Massachusetts. 
Michigan,  Minnesota.  Mississippi.  Missouri. 
New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  York. 
North  Carolina,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island.  South  Carolina.  Tennesseee.  Ver- 
mont. Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  air  pollution  problems  associated 
with  long  range  transport  of  pollutants  In 
the  portions  of  the  continental  United 
States  not  included  In  (a)  of  this  section. 
Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  results  of  such 
study. 

"ACID   PRECtmSOB   CONTROLS 

"Sec.  182.  (a)  Emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide 
and  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  stationary 
sources  In  the  acid  deposition  Impact  re- 
gion established  under  section  181(a)  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  allowed  to  Increase 
over  the  total  actual  emissions  of  each 
pollutant  In  such  region  as  of  January  1. 
1981.  No  major  stationary  source  In  such 
region  shall  significantly  Ircrease  Its  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  dioxide  or  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  unless  there  has  been  Identified 
for  such  source  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 185  of  this  Act  a  net  reduction  In 
emissions  of  such  pollution  at  one  or 
more  points  In  such  regions  In  excess  of 
the  proposed  increase  In  emissions,  and 
not  otherwise  required  by  a  State  imple- 
mentation plan  under  section  110  of  this 
Act  or  under  sections  183  or  184  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  achieved  a  reduction 
In  annual  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  In  the 
acid  deposition  Impact  region  established 
under  section  181(a)  of  this  Act  of  10.000- 
000  tons  from  the  total  actual  annual  level 
of  such  emissions  between  January  1.  1980. 
and  December  31.  1980.  Such  reduction  shall 
bo  achieved  pursuant  to  a  phased  reduction 
and  completed  no  later  than  ten  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  part. 


"STATE      SULFUt      DIOXIDE      REDUCTION 
REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  183.  (a)(1)  Each  State  shall  be  re- 
quired to  achieve  within  its  borders  a  re- 
duction In  annual  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
equal  to  that  fraction  of  10.000,000  tons 
which  Is  the  ratio  o;  all  the  actual  utility 
emissions  In  such  State  in  excess  of  1.2 
pounds  of  sulfur  per  million  British  ther- 
mal units  to  the  total  In  all  States  in  the 
region  of  all  the  actual  utility  emissions  In 
excess  of  1.2  pounds  of  sulfur  per  million 
British  thermal  units. 

"<2)  The  Governors  of  any  two  or  more 
States  within  the  region  may  by  agreement 
reallot  among  agreeing  States  the  reductions 
required  under  (aKl)  provided  that  the 
total  reductions  equal  the  total  required 
under  (a)  (1). 

"(b)(1)  Not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  part,  each  State  shall 
adopt  enforceable  measures  to  achieve  the 
reduction  In  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding emission  limitations  and  schedules 
for  compliance  for  sources  within  such  State 
and  other  means  of  emission  reduction  in 
accordance  with  section  185  of  this  Act.  The 
Governor  of  such  State  shall  submit  such 
measures  to  the  Administrator  for  review 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  and  to  the  Governors  of  all  other 
States  In  the  acid  deposition  Impact  region 
for  comment. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  approve 
within  four  months  such  measures  sub- 
mitted under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion If,  taking  Into  consideration  the  com- 
ments of  Governors  of  other  States  In  such 
region,  the  Administrator  finds  that  such 
measures  (A)  contain  enforceable  require- 
ments for  continuous  emission  reduction, 
(B)  contain  requirements  for  monitoring 
by  the  source  and  enforcement  agencies  to 
assure  that  the  emission  limitations  are  be- 
ing met,  and  (C)  are  adequate  to  achieve 
the  required  reduction  In  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  for  such  State  within  the  time 
specified  in  section  182(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Each  emission  limitation,  schedule 
for  compliance  or  other  measure  adopted 
and  approved  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  a  requirement  of  the  State  im- 
plementation plan  approved  or  promulgated 
for  such  State  under  section  110  of  this  Act. 

"MAJOR     STATIONARY     SOURCE     SULFUR     DIOXIDE 
REDUCTION    REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  184.  In  any  State  In  the  acid  deposi- 
tion Impact  region  established  by  section 
181(a)  of  the  Act  which  has  not  In  accord- 
ance with  section  183(b)(1)  of  this  Act 
adopted  measures  to  achieve  the  reduction 
required  by  section  183(a)  of  this  Act  with- 
in two  years  after  enactment,  or  which  has 
not  had  such  measures  approved  by  the 
Administrator  under  section  183(b)(2)  of 
this  Act  within  two  years  and  four  months 
after  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  owner  or 
operator  of  each  fossil-fuel  burning  electric 
generating  facility  which  Is  a  major  station- 
ary source  which  Is  not  subject  to  section 
111(a)  shall  comply  with  an  emission  limi- 
tation or  limitations  for  all  such  facilities 
owned  or  oeprated  by  the  same  entity  equiv- 
alent to  an  average  among  such  facilities 
of  1.2  pounds  of  sulfur  per  million  British 
thermal  units  on  a  30-day  average.  The  own- 
er or  operator  of  each  such  facility  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator  a  plan  and  sched- 
ule of  compliance  for  achieving  such  emis- 
sion limitation  or  equivalent  emission  re- 
duction In  accordance  with  section  185  of 
this  Act.  not  later  than  three  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  part.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  approve  such  plan  and  schedule 
for  compliance  If  It  (A)  contains  enforce- 
able requirements  for  continuous  emission 
reduction,  (B)  contains  requirements  for 
monitoring  by  the  source  and  enforcement 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield 
from  Rhode  Island. 

I  thank  my  colleag:ue 


OPPICE:r.  The  Sen- 
Island  is  recognized. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
introducing  legislation  with 
colleague  from  Maine,  Sen- 
which  addresses  one  of 
coi^plex  environmental  prob- 
cing  today — the  phenome- 
acld  rain.  As  a  Senator 
in  the  Northeast — an  area 
tself  downwind  from  much 
pollution  generated  in  the 
im  deeply  concerned  with 


several  years,  an  enor- 
of  research  has  been  com- 
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mitted  to  this  problem,  and  the  causes 
and  effects  of  acid  rain  have  been  heat- 
edly debated.  In  light  of  the  evidence 
presented  thus  far.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
begin  taking  steps  to  curb  the  devastat- 
ing effects  of  acid  rain. 

Acid  rain  results  from  oxides  of  sulfur 
and  nitrogen  reacting  with  water  vapor 
in  the  atmosphere.  These  pollutants  are 
produced  primarily  by  the  combustion  of 
coal  in  powerplants,  and  in  other  indus- 
trial processes. 

The  oxides  are  released  into  the  at- 
mosphere and  are  chemically  trans- 
formed into  nitric  and  sulfuric  acids. 
They  can  be  carried  hundreds,  even 
thousands,  of  miles  across  State  and  in- 
ternational borders  before  they  eventu- 
ally return  to  Earth  in  rain  or  snow.  As 
a  result,  many  areas  in  the  Northeastern 
United  States  and  eastern  Canada  are 
being  pelted  with  rain  that  has  been  es- 
timated to  be  20  to  40  times  more  acidic 
than  "natural"  rainfall.  This  phenome- 
non has  had  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
environment  and  the  economies  in  these 
areas. 

For  geologic  reasons,  these  areas  re- 
ceiving acid  rain  often  lack  natural  neu- 
tralizing minerals,  such  as  limestone,  to 
counter  or  buffer  the  acids.  Lakes  which 
get  a  heavy  dose  of  acid,  particularly 
during  the  spring  run-off  from  melting 
snow,  have  no  means  of  recovering  nat- 
urally. It  has  been  estimated  that  acid 
rain  has  wiped  out  fish  populations  in 
212  lakes  in  the  Adirondack  region  of 
New  York,  and  other  States  in  the 
Northeast  are  suffering  from  similar  ef- 
fects as  well.  Canadian  officials  believe 
that  between  2,000  and  4.000  lakes  in 
Ontario  are  similarly  dead,  and  that  tens 
of  thousands  more  could  meet  the  same 
fate.  Since  the  U.S.  exports  far  more 
sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide  to 
Canada  than  it  receives,  our  failure  to 
curb  acid  rain  could  seriously  strain 
United  States-Canadian  relations. 

There  is  also  considerable  evidence 
that  acid  rain  mobilizes  elements  locked 
into  minerals  in  the  soil  and  lake  bot- 
tom sediments,  including  aluminum  and 
other  heavy  metals.  It  appears  that  the 
sudden  increase  in  these  concentrations 
is  a  major  cause  of  damage  to  fish  pop- 
ulations. Acid  rain  can  also  decrease  for- 
est and  crop  growth  through  leaf  dam- 
age, disfiguremeiit  and  the  leaching  of 
nutrients  from  the  soil. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  is  a  first  step  toward 
combating  the  acid  rain  problem.  The 
bill  establishes  a  three-State  acid  precip- 
itation impact  region  consisting  of  all 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  plus 
Minnesota.  Iowa.  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana.  Sulfur  dioxide  and  nitro- 
gen oxide  emissions  in  the  region  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  increase  over  the 
total  emissions  inventory  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1981.  The  region  shall  achieve  a 
10  million-ton  reduction  in  annual  sul- 
fur dioxide  emissions  10  years  after  en- 
actment through  the  lise  of  enforceable 
emission  reduction  programs  such  as 
least  emissions  dispatch,  banking,  early 
retirement  of  sources,  energy  conserva- 
tion, and  precombustlon  cleaning  of 
fuels. 


The  required  reduction  from  each 
State  shall  be  the  percentage  of  the  total 
reducti<»i  which  is  the  ratio  of  such 
State's  actual  SO2  emi^ions  to  total 
actual  SO]  emissions  in  the  region. 
Emissions  from  sources  that  currently 
emit  no  more  than  1.2  pounds  of  SOi  per 
million  Btu  shall  not  be  counted  in  these 
inventories.  Additionally.  Governors  of 
two  or  more  States  may  agree  to  alter 
their  respective  shares  of  the  reduction. 

The  legislation  provides  the  States 
with  the  flexibility  they  need  to  meet 
these  requirements.  Two  years  after  en- 
actment, each  State  shall  determine  how 
its  SOi  reduction  shall  be  accomplished 
through  emission  limits  on  stationary 
sources  of  SO^.  If.  however,  a  State  does 
not  draw  up  an  emission  reduction  plan 
within  this  specified  time  period,  the  SO: 
emission  limit  for  each  major  source 
within  the  State  shall  be  no  greater  than 
1.2  pounds  of  SOi  per  million  Btu. 

Although  this  legislation  is  geared  to 
reducing  emissions  in  the  Eastern  United 
States,  where  acid  rain  has  caused  the 
greatest  damage,  we  also  recognize  that 
this  is  truly  a  national  problem.  There- 
fore, the  bin  also  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  study  the  Impact  of  acid  rain 
in  the  Northwest,  Great  Plains,  and 
Southwest  regions  of  the  country  and  re- 
port back  to  Congress  within  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  legislation 
is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  in  ad- 
dressing the  acid  rain  problem.  As  you 
know,  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  is  in  the  throes  of  re- 
authorizing the  Clean  Air  Act.  Through- 
out the  summer,  we  have  had  some  23 
days  of  hearings.  If  there  is  one  thing 
I  think  the  committee  has  learned,  it  is 
that  our  clean  air  program  is  not  work- 
ing as  smoothly  as  it  should  and  I  am 
hopeful  we  can  fine-tune  some  of  the 
program's  most  burdensome  require- 
ments. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
to  create  additional  redtape  and  needless 
burdens  for  industry.  But  it  is  important 
to  recognize  that  this  bill  is  a  starting 
point  from  which  we  can  begin  to  solve 
the  problem  of  acid  rain.  As  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
moves  forward  with  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  addresses  the 
acid  rain  problem.  I  am  sure  we  will  hear 
from  those  who  have  a  stake  in  the  leg- 
islation being  introduced  today.  I  will  be 
listening  to  their  concerns. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  been 
formulated  on  strong  scientific  data.  A 
major  study  of  the  acid  rain  problem 
concluded  just  last  month  by  the  highly- 
respected  and  objective  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  concluded  that: 

The  committee  believes  that  continued 
emissions  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides  at 
current  or  accelerated  rates,  in  the  face  of 
clear  evidence  of  serious  hazard  to  human 
health  and  to  the  biosphere,  will  be  extremely 
risky  from  a  long-term  economic  standpoint 
as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  biosphere 
protection.  Of  the  options  presently  avail- 
able, only  the  control  of  emissions  of  sulfur 
and  nitrogen  oxides  can  significantly  reduce 
the  rate  of  deterioration  of  sensitive  fresh- 
water ecosystems  ...  In  the  most  seriously- 
affected  area  .  .  .  This  would  mean  a  reduc- 
tion of  60  percent  In  deposited  hydrogen  Ions. 
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Control  of  SO,  from  new  electrical  generating 
planU  alone  would  be  Insufficient  to  accom- 
plish this,  and  thus  restrictions  on  older 
plants  must  be  considered. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  this  legisla- 
tion proposes  a  10-million  ton  reduction 
of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in  the  3L- 
State  region  within  a  10-year  period. 
This  is  about  40  percent  of  total  sulfur 
emissions  presently  emitted  in  the  region 
from  stationary  sources. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
note  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  support  continued  strong  en- 
vironmental protection  even  if  it  requires 
some  economic  sacrifice.  A  recent  New 
York  Tlmes/CBS  poll  released  Sunday 
found  that  more  than  two  out  of  three 
surveyed  agreed  that  "we  need  to  main- 
tain present  environmental  laws  in  order 
to  preserve  the  environment  for  future 
generations."  When  questioned  specifi- 
cally about  keeping  current  air  pollution 
laws  as  tough  as  they  are — even  if  some 
factories  were  to  close  as  a  result — nearly 
two-thirds  said  they  would  keep  the  law 
tough. 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Mitchell  and 
others  in  the  introduction  today  of  the 
Acid  Deposition  Control  Act. 

Acid  rain  is  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
of  all  environmental  problems  we  face. 
It  sounds  like  a  science  fiction  night- 
mare :  the  very  rain  itself  carries  invisi- 
ble gases  which  kill  plant  and  animal 
life.  Yet  that  is  what  is  happening,  not 
just  in  Canada  and  our  Northeast,  where 
the  problem  is  most  serious  and  most 
widely  known,  but  also  in  the  Rocky 
Moimtain  West  and  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Acid  rain  is  a  particularly  alarming 
confirmation  of  the  old  adage  that  what 
goes  up  must  come  down.  But.  with  acid 
rain,  what  comes  down  is  much  worse 
than  what  went  up. 

Acid  rain,  acid  snow,  and  dry  depdsl- 
tion — in  which  acids  settle  out  of  the 
air  by  gravity  instead  of  being  washed 
out  of  the  air  by  precipitation — are  all 
indirect  consequences  of  the  burning  of 
fossil  fuels.  The  combustion  produces 
sulfur  dioxide  (SOj)  and  nitrogen  oxides 
(NOx) .  These  gases  can  then  be  carried 
by  the  prevailing  winds  for  hundreds  of 
miles  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  During 
this  journey,  the  gases  combine  with 
other  chemicals  in  the  atmosphere  and 
undergo  transformations  which  produce 
sulfuric  acid  and  nitric  acid.  These  acids, 
now  often  hundreds  of  miles  from  their 
points  of  origin,  are  washed  out  of  the 
air  by  rain  or  snow  or  settle  out  by 
gravity. 

Acid  rain  causes  a  wide  variety  of 
environmental  problems.  The  most  wide- 
ly known  effects  of  acid  rain  are  caused 
by  the  accumulation  of  acidity  in  lakes. 
The  acidity  itself  can  keep  fish  from 
breathing  and  reproducing  naturally. 
The  acid  in  the  rainfall  can  also  cause 
mercury  and  other  heavy  metals  to 
leach  from  the  soil  into  watercourses, 
where  they  are  consumed  by  fish  and 
other  aquatic  organisms,  and  can  be 
accumulated  higher  up  in  the  food  chain. 
Acid  rain  also  impairs  the  growth  of  some 
types  of  trees  and  agricultural  crops. 


And    acid    rain    can    destroy    statutes, 
buildings,  and  other  structures. 

There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  yet 
that  acid  rain  affects  human  health,  but 
there  is  reason  for  concern  about  the 
effects  of  either  breathing  acidic  mists 
or  eating  fish  containing  mercury  or 
other  heavy  metals  washed  out  of  the 
soil  by  acid  rain.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  found  that  over  half  of  a 
sample  of  700  Indians  in  the  Hudson  and 
James  Bay  watersheds,  with  diets  relying 
primarily  on  fish,  have  higher  levels  of 
mercury  than  Is  normal. 

Since  acid  rain  is  by  far  the  most  seri- 
ous new  air  pollution  problem  to  emerge 
since  Congress  last  revised  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  the  National  Commission  on  Air 
Quality  carefully  studied  the  problem. 
Based  on  our  studies,  the  Commlsslmi 
adopted  32  separate  findings  on  acid 
rain.  Taken  as  a  whole,  our  findings 
amount  to  an  imequivocal  confirmation 
that  acid  rain  is  manmade.  and  Is  a  seri- 
ous and  growing  environmental  prob- 
lem. The  highlights  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations  include: 

The  long-range  transport  of  air  pol- 
lutants particularly  of  pollutants  con- 
tributing to  acid  deposition,  has  become 
an  intematlOTial  concern,  "nie  Canadian 
Government  regards  acid  deposition  as 
its  most  critical  environmental  prob- 
lem. The  U.S.  exports  about  four  times 
as  much  sulfur  oxides  to  Canada  as  it 
imports  from  that  coimtry. 

In  the  early  1950's,  scientists  related 
acid  deposition  to  chemical  and  ecologi- 
cal changes  in  rivers  and  lakes  in  Scan- 
dinavia. Acid  deposition  also  may  dam- 
age the  productivity  of  crops  and  forests 
by  leaching  important  elements  in  com- 
pounds from  plants  and  soils,  increasing 
vulnerability  to  plant  pathogens,  and  in- 
creasing susceptlbUity  to  drought.  For- 
ests in  areas  with  acid -sensitive  soils— 
that  is,  eastern  .Canada^are  considered 
particularly  vulnerable.  Acid  deposition 
has  also  been  linked  to  damage  of  build- 
ing materials,  painted  surfaces,  and 
statues. 

Acidity  and  toxic  substances — for  ex- 
ample, heavy  metals— have  been  observed 
to  increase  in  many  lakes  and  rivers, 
particularly  in  New  England  and  south- 
eastern Canada,  over  the  past  several 
decades.  Increased  acidity  in  rivers  and 
lakes  not  naturally  acidic  adversely  af- 
fects the  hatching  of  fish  and  the  ability 
of  young  fish  to  survive.  The  sudden  in- 
jection of  acid,  such  as  during  the  spring 
thaw  from  accimiulatlons  in  winter 
snows,  can  kill  even  mature  fish. 

Increased  acidity  .has  resulted  in  more 
than  100  flshless  lakes  in  the  Adirondack 
area  of  New  York,  more  than  140  flsh- 
less  lakes  in  the  Canadian  Province  of 
Ontario,  and  more  than  15.000  flshless 
lakes  in  Sweden.  Several  thousand  lakes 
In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  and  48.000 
lakes  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  alone 
are  considered  susceptible  to  Increased 
acid  levels. 

The  most  likely  source  of  Increased 
river  and  lake  acidity  over  a  relatively 
large  geographic  area,  such  as  New 
England  and  southeastern  Canada.  Is 
atmospheric  deposition  of  acid  material 
through  both  dry  and  wet  processes. 


One  mechanism  of  atmospheric  de- 
position, acid  precipitation,  has  been  ob- 
served over  a  large  portion  of  the  East- 
em  United  States  for  the  past  25  years. 

Analyses  of  the  chemical  composition 
of  acid  precipitation  over  the  Eastern 
United  States  indicate  the  dominance  of 
ions  found  in  sulfuric  acid  and  nitric 
acid;  preliminary  analyses  of  acid  pre- 
cipitation in  the  Western  United  States 
suggest  the  dominance  of  ions  found  In 
nitric  acid.  The  precursors  to  the  forma- 
tion of  sulfuric  acid  and  nitric  acid  in 
the  atmosphere  are  sulfur  oxides — most- 
ly as  sulfur  dioxide — and  nitrogen  oxides. 

Although  acid  rain  is  one  of  our  most 
serious  air  pollution  problems,  it  is  not 
controlled  directly  under  the  current 
Clean  Air  Act.  As  now  written,  the  act 
is  based  upon  programs  within  each 
State  to  control  sources  within  that 
State  to  meet  air  quality  goals  in  that 
State.  This  scheme  does  not  prevent  acid 
rain,  which  does  not  respect  State 
boimdarles.  In  fact,  to  meet  local  air 
quality  goals,  some  plants  and  factories 
use  tall  smokestacks  to  disperse  their 
pollution — thereby  adding  to  the  long- 
range  transport  of  pollutants  which 
cause  acid  rain. 

One  the  most  important  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Air  Quality  is  for  additional  controls 
on  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  to  curtail 
acid  rain.  The  Commission  recommended 
that  Congress  should  require  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  by  1990  in  the  current 
level  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in  the 
Eastern  United  States.  The  Commis- 
sions recommendation  left  to  Congress 
the  determination  of  the  actual  level  of 
the  significant  reduction  to  be  required 
and  the  measures  to  be  required  to  bring 
about  that  reduction. 

The  Acid  Deposition  Control  Act  would 
implement  this  Commission  recommen- 
dation. The  act  would  require  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  reduce 
their  total  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by 
10  million  tons  from  the  amount  of  SOj 
they  emitted  in  1980.  This  reduction 
shall  be  accomplished  within  10  years 
after  enactment  of  the  Acid  Deposi- 
tion Control  Act.  Each  State  east  of 
the  Mississippi  shall  be  free  to  deter- 
mine its  own  plan  for  reducing  SO-  emis- 
sions from  sources  within  its  bor- 
ders, so  long  as  the  State  plan  contrib- 
utes an  adequate  share  to  the  overall 
reduction.  Each  State  s  share  of  the  over- 
all 10-million-ton  reduction  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  utility  emissions  in 
excess  of  1.2  pounds  of  sulfur  p)er  million 
Btu  from  utUities  within  that  State.  If  a 
State  faUs  to  adopt  a  SO-  reduction  plan 
within  2  years,  then  utilities  within  that 
State  would  be  subiect  to  a  Federal  limit 
of  1.2  pounds  of  sulfur  per  Btu. 

To  increase  the  fiexibility  of  this  plan, 
individual  States  would  be  free  to  trade 
the  amount  of  SO-  reduction  required  of 
them,  and  may  reduce  2  pounds  of  NO. 
instead  of  1  pound  of  SOs. 

This  plan  is  consistent  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Governors 
Association.  The  Governors  suoport  a 
program  to  control  acid  deposition  In- 
volving the  designation  by  Congress  of  a 
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control  region  In  which  the  States 
should  be  gn  inted  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  to  reaca  agreement  on  reducing  the 
long-range  transport  ol  air  pollutants. 
If  the  concefTied  States  failed  to  reach 
such  an  agreement,  the  EPA  should  be 
authorized  to  take  specific  appropriate 
action. 

This  contr  jl  of  sulfur  dioxide  will  not 
be  easy,  anc  it  will  not  be  cheap.  But 
it  can  be  done,  and  it  must  be  done  if 
we  are  to  eid  the  devastation  of  acid 
rain. 

As  importiint  as  the  control  of  sulfur 
dioxide  in  tie  Eastern  United  States  Is. 
we  should  n(  t  delude  ourselves  that  this 
step  alone  ci  Ji  solve,  our  acid  rain  prob- 
lems. While  SOi  is  the  primary  cause  of 
acid  rain  in  the  Eastern  United  States, 
nitrogen  oxides  are  also  important  con- 
tributors, and  strict  controls  on  NO, — 
especially  on  mobile  sources  of  NO< — 
will  continue  to  be  essential.  In  particu- 
lar, it  is  crucilal  that  Congress  retain  the 
current  automobile  NO<  emission  stand- 
ard of  1  gran|  per  mile. 

The  SOj  r^uctlon  program  contained 
in  the  Acid  peposition  Control  Act  only 
applies  to  tbe  Eastern  United  States. 
This  is  appropriate,  since  North 
America's  most  severe  acid  rain  prob- 
lems are  caused  by  SOj  emissions  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  However,  we  must  not 
overlook  th<  recent  and  growing  evi- 
dence of  acic  rain  in  the  West,  especially 
in  the  Rockj  Mountain  States.  The  En- 
vironmental Defense  Fund  has  recently 
completed  a  survey  of  10  research  proj- 
ects now  unlerway  on  acid  rain  in  the 
West.  That  survey,  which  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  :onsent  to  Include  In  the 
Record  at  tl^e  end  of  my  remarks,  shows 
preliminary  agreement  by  the  different 
researchers  t  hat : 

Acid  rain  has  been  discovered  at 
several  poirts  throughout  the  Rocky 
Motmtain  rei  [ion ; 

The  acid  rain  is  worse  at  higher  ele- 
vations; 

The  aclditir  of  the  precipitation  is  in- 
creasing: anl 

The  acid  lain  is  caused  by  human  ac- 
tivity, not  na  tural  causes. 

While  this  research  is  too  preliminary, 
and  the  acid  rain  which  has  been  dis- 
covered is  tco  limited,  to  support  now  a 
major  acid  rain  control  program  like 
that  which  Ihe  Acid  Deposition  Control 
Act  would  establish  in  the  Eastern 
United  Stat^,  the  research  does  under- 
score the  need  for  additional  investiga- 
tion. The  Afcld  Deposition  Control  Act 
addresses  this  need  by  requiring  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  report 
to  Congress  pn  acid  rain  In  the  West. 

The  survej 
"Acm  Rain" 


follows : 
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by  referral  from  state  and  federal  environ- 
mental agencies.  The  list  of  researchers  con- 
tacted may  not  be  exhaustive,  but  the  work 
being  done  by  those  reported  here  Is  suf- 
ficiently broad-based  to  allow  some  Impor- 
tant, although  limited,  conclusions  about  the 
occiurence  of  acid  deposition  at  a  number 
of  locations  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Those  contacted  were  asked  to  identify  the 
locations  and  duration  of  sampling  elTorts, 
whether  sampling  conducted  to  date  showed 
acidity  levels  below  "normal"  (considered  to 
be  pH  5.6),  and  what  conclusions,  if  any, 
could  be  drawn  from  the  data  collected  to 
date.  EDF  did  not  request  data  unless  a 
written  report  of  a  project  was  publicly  avail- 
able. EDF  did  not  attempt  to  verify  any 
conclusions  related  by  any  researcher  con- 
tacted. Some  researchers  indicated  that  the 
conclusions  they  offered  are  tentative,  and 
are  subject  to  further  analysis. 

The  survey  wu  conducted  by  Adam  Bablch. 
This  report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Bablch  and 
edited  by  Robert  Yuhnke,  EDF's  Regional 
Counsel.  Dr.  Michael  Oppenhetmer.  an  at- 
mospheric physicist  conducting  acid  rain 
research  In  EDF's  New  York  ofBce,  con- 
tributed to  Section  IV,  EDF's  Evaluation  of 
the  Results  In  Light  of  Recent  Scientific 
Literature  on  Acid  Rain. 

I. SUMMARY    OP   CONVnSATIONS   WtTH 

RESEAKCHIXS   CONTACTED 

A  pattern  emerged  from  the  conversations 
with  the  researchers  who  were  contacted. 
Three  limited,  sJthough  important,  conclu- 
sions were  conunonly  expressed  among  most 
of  those  contacted. 

1.  Acid  precipitation.  I.e.,  precipitation 
with  an  average  pH  less  than  6.6.  is  being 
measured  at  widely  scattered  points  In  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region. 

2.  The  Incidence  of  acid  precipitation 
events,  or  the  degree  of  acidity,  or  both,  is 
greater  at  higher  altitudes  (above  7,500  feet) . 

3.  Two  studies  show  trends  toward  Increas- 
ing acidity  In  precipitation.  (Lewis  and 
Grant) 

4.  One  study  shows  a  trend  toward  increas- 
ing acidity  in  high  altitude  lakes.  (Flat  Tops 
Lake  Study,  Lewis  and  Grant) 

6.  There  was  general  agreement  that  high 
acidity  is  attributable  to  human  activity,  and 
not  natural  causes. 

6.  All  researchers  agreed  that  insufficient 
sampling  Is  being  conducted  in  the  West  to 
determine  gross  rates  of  acid  deposition  or 
the  sub-regional  distribution  of  acid  deposi- 
tion in  the  West. 

II. STUDIES      OF      AGIO      DEPOSITION       IN      THE 

MOUNTAIN    STATES 

Most  precipitation  monitoring  in  the 
mountain  states  (Colorado,  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  New  Mexico)  has  been  con- 
ducted for  only  a  few  years.  As  a  result, 
few  of  the  precipitation  studies  reported  to 
EDF  demonstrate  trends  which  allow  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  regarding  whether 
rates  of  acid  deposition  are  Increasing  or 
have  stabilized.  Precipitation  analysis  Is 
only  one  way  to  study  acid  rain.  Other 
techniques  include  the  analysis  of  lake  and 
snowmelt  water,  snowpack  core  studies, 
glacier  core  studies  and  biological  studies. 
The  biological  studies  Involve  the  Identifica- 
tion and  monitoring  of  acld-sensltlve  spe- 
cies of  plants  and  animals. 

Acid  deposition  Is  being  studied  In  the 
Rocky  Mountains  by  various  organizations 
including:  the  National  Atmospheric  Deposi- 
tion Program  (NADP),  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  (USOS),  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (FWS),  the  National  Park 
Service  (NFS),  the  National  Center  for  At- 
mospheric Research  (NCAR),  and  various 
university  groups. 

T/i  ••  National  Atmospheric  Deposition 
Program 

The  NADP  Is  probably  the  most  promising 
source  of  precipitation  data  In  the  mountain 


states.  Monitoring  sites  are  run  by  Individual 
participants  In  the  program  Including  the 
National  Park  Service  (NFS),  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  ( BLM ) ,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(NOAA),  and  Colorado  State  University. 
Standard  collection  procedures  are  followed 
by  all  sltee  and  all  samples  are  analyzed 
by  the  Illinois  State  Water  Survey  in  Cham- 
paign, Illinois.  A  10-year  program  is  antici- 
pated which  should  result  In  sufficient  data, 
collected  and  analyzed  by  uniform  proce- 
dures, to  etsabllsb  trends.  The  NADP  operates 
about  88  monitoring  sites  nationwide.  There 
are  10  In  the  mountain  states,  five  of  these 
In  high  altitudes.  Another  four  or  five  sites 
are  expected  to  be  added  shortly. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey 

The  USOS  has  been  running  precipita- 
tion monitors  In  Idaho  and  Montana  in  con- 
nection with  studies  of  the  Mount  St.  Helens 
eruption.  Five  collection  sites  were  originally 
used  in  Idaho:  of  these,  two  are  left  In  Sand 
Point  and  Moscow.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
these  will  eventually  become  part  of  the 
NADP  network.  There  are  two  sites  In  Mon- 
tana: these  and  the  Idaho  sites  use  equip- 
ment and  methodology  that  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  utilized  by  NADP. 

In  addition,  USGS  runs  three  collection 
sites  in  Colorado  and  will  add  four  more. 
These  sites  are  located  in  high  altitudes 
and  win  be  used  to  assess  the  Impact  of 
the  oil  shale  Industry  on  Rocky  Mountain 
precipitation.  The  USOS  has  also  been  con- 
ducting snowpack  samples  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  for  about  two  years. 

In  New  Mexico,  USOS  has  been  testing 
samples  of  runoff  from  undeveloped  water- 
sheds since  the  1960s.  In  Wyoming,  a  study 
of  the  effects  of  rainfall  chemistry  on  aquatic 
life  is  being  proposed. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  Just 
received  funding  for  a  major  study  assessing 
the  Impact  of  acid  deposition  on  the  Rocky 
Mountain  system.  The  study  is  expected  to 
last  about  18  months  and  is  being  con- 
ducted by  acid  rain  experts  from  the  eaat 
coast  as  well  as  from  the  West.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Assessment  study  which  will 
utilize  data  collected  by  NADP  is  the  most  ( 
Imiportant  and  far-reaching  study  being 
conducted  in  this  area. 

Other  studies 

The  National  Park  Service  Is  conducting 
a  study  of  changes  in  high  elevation  lake 
chemistry  due  to  add  precipitation.  NCAR 
la  coordinating  a  project  to  collect  cloud 
water  in  Montana  to  determine  the  acidity 
of  precipitation  before  it  falls  through  alka- 
line aerosol. 

The  National  Soil  Survey  Laboratory  In 
Lincoln.  Nebraska  is  analyzing  snowpack 
samples  from  Colorado.  They  are  setting  up 
for  what  will  be  a  long-term  study. 

Carol  Balrd  of  the  University  of  Wyoming 
has  done  some  precipitation  monitoring  as 
part  of  a  thesis  on  precipitation  chemistry. 
Lewis  and  Orant  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado have  been  measuring  the  acidity  of 
precipitation  in  the  Como  Creek  watershed 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Continental  Di- 
vide along  the  Front  Range  in  Colorado  since 
1976. 

Under  a  grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  Colorado  University  is  doing 
a  study  of  the  impact  of  acid  precipitation, 
among  other  things,  on  the  Nlwot  Ridge, 
the  same  area  studied  by  Lewis  and  Orant. 

This  project  la  being  coordinated  by  Dr. 
James  Halfpenny.  Dr.  Lewis  will  soon  pub- 
lish a  study  of  changes  in  the  alkalinity  of 
Rocky  Mountain  lakes  since  1938. 

Finally,  a  study  is  being  conducted  by 
John  Harte  of  the  University  of  California 
in  Berkeley  at  high  altitude  sites  near 
Gothic  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Biological 
Laboratory.  They  hope  to  c<»ntlnue  monitor- 
ing for  10  or  is  yean. 
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In  addition  this  group  Is  analysing  the 
buffering  capacity  of  the  surrounding  water- 
shed and  monitoring  some  aquatic  life 
thought  to  be  acidsensitive. 

Harte  has  recently  announced  his  confir- 
mation of  the  existence  of  an  acid  rain 
problem  in  this  area,  including  observations 
of  adverse  effects  on  aquatic  life. 

Xn. UStTLTS 

Only  three  of  these  studies  have  been 
going  on  long  enough  for  the  researchers 
to  draw  conclusions  as  to  trends.  These  are 
the  Lewis  and  Orant  precipitation  study. 
Lewis's  study  of  the  chemistry  of  Rocky 
Mountain  lakes,  and  the  USOS  watershed 
study  resulted  in  measurements  of  pH 
values  which  have  remained  constant  since 
the  19608.  These  values  vary  between  about 
8.3  and  7.2 

Lewis  and  Grant's  study  on  the  other  hand 
shows  a  trend  towards  acidification  In  the 
Como  Creek  watershed.  This  study  has  been 
criticized,  however,  both  as  to  methodology 
and  interpretation.  Some  experts  acknowl- 
edge the  probable  existence  of  the  trend  but 
explain  it  as  a  local  problem  caused  by  up- 
slope  winds  carrying  nitrates  from  Front 
Range  auto  emissions.  Lewis  and  Orant  con- 
sider It  Just  as  likely  that  long-range  trans- 
port from  the  west  coast  is  responsible. 

Perhaps  supporting  the  upslope  transport 
theory  is  that  Lewis  and  Orant  have  found  a 
level  of  nitrate  In  their  samples  generally 
higher  than  that  found  by  other  monitors  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  not  affected  by  Front 
Range  conditions. 

But  regardless  of  interpretation,  the  study 
points  to  sources  of  nitrogen  oxides  as  a 
cause  of  acid  precipitation  along  the  Front 
Range. 

About  to  be  published  is  a  new  Lewis 
study  showing  a  decline  In  alkalinity  in 
lakes  In  the  central  Rockies  from  1938-1979 
attributed  to  acidification  of  precipitation. 
The  lakes  were  not  contlnuoutdy  monitored 
during  this  perloj^  but  no  reasonable  hy- 
pothesis other  'U^sji  precipitation  chemistry 
has  been  ldentl»d  as  the  probable  cause  of 
pH  change  In  th^  lakes. 

Lewis  employs  a  theoretical  quantitative 
criterion  as  a  screening  device  to  correct  for 
other  influences  but  this  technique  has  not 
been  verified  in  the  field.  The  study  also  re- 
lies upon  the  quality  of  sampling  and  analf^ 
sis  done  from  1938-1942  and  from  1949-1962 
and  a  technique  to  correct  for  variation  in 
total  annual  runoff. 

This  study  may  be  subject  to  criticism  but 
raises  serious  cause  for  concern,  and  pro- 
vides substantial  support  for  our  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  need  for  expanded 
baseline  data. 

itV. EDF's     EV.VLUATION     OP     THE     RESULTS     IN 

LIGHT      OP      RECENT      SCIENTIFIC      LlrEIATURE 
ON  ACID  RAIN 

The  data  collected  by  the  referenced  re- 
searchers Indicates  that  acid  deposition  is 
occurring  throughout  the  western  United 
States.  Precipitation  analyses  routinely  re- 
veal levels  of  sulfate  and  nitrate,  the  anions 
of  sulfuric  and  nitric  acids,  far  above  what 
could  reasonably  be  considered  natiu'al. 
background  conditions. 

Sulfates  and  nitrates  axe  formed  by  natu- 
ral processes,  but  those  natural  processes  are 
not  known  to  produce  amounts  anywhere 
near  the  magnitude  which  result  from  the 
emission  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides  Into 
the  atmosphere  by  automobiles  and  indus- 
trial sources. 

In  most  western  states,  ecosystems  in  low 
elevations  are  relatively  well  buffered  by  alka- 
line soils  and  aerosols  which  neutralize  at- 
mospheric acidity  carried  down  by  precipita- 
tion. High  elevation  ecosystems,  however, 
contain  little  if  any  buffering  capacity,  and 
are  vulnerable  to  the  effects  of  acid  deposi- 
tion. Mountain  lakes  and  streams  usually  lie 
in  unreactive  bedrock  incapable  of  neutraliz- 


ing the  acidity  of  precipitation.  Surrounding 
terrain  also  consists  of  exposed  bedrock  or 
limited  "soli"  material  derived  from  adjacent 
or  exposed  bedrock.  The  bedrock  of  the 
Rockies  consists  mostly  of  sandstones  and 
granite  which  have  little  or  no  capacity  to 
buffer  acids. 

The  devastating  impact  of  acid  precipita- 
tion on  the  ecology  of  aquatic  systems  insuffi- 
ciently protected  by  natural  buffering  Is  well 
documented  by  studies  of  lakes  In  the  north- 
eastern United  States.  Canada,  and  Europe.' 
Many  lakes  in  these  areas  are  now  incapable 
of  supporting  life.  Effects  on  soil-based  sys- 
tems, including  plants  and  wildlife,  are  less 
thoroughly  documented,  but  may  likely  prove 
equally  disastrous.  (A  survey  of  the  literature 
of  the  effects  of  increasing  acidity  on  natural 
systems  was  prepared  by  EDF's  Washington 
staff  and  is  attached  as  Api>endix  I.) 

The  precipitation  sampling  data  reported 
by  the  researchers  contacted  in  our  survey 
appear  to  show  that  precipitation  at  higher 
altitudes  is  substantially  more  acidic  than  at 
lower  elevations.  Higher  addlty  at  high  alti- 
tude is  combined  with  much  greater  precipi- 
tation rates  (annual  averages  ranging  from 
30"  to  160"  above  7.500  feet,  as  compared 
with  8"  to  15"  below  5.500  feet) ,  thxis  result- 
ing in  substantially  greater  rates  of  total  acid 
deposition  at  high  altitude. 

High  altitude  deposition  Is  of  much  greater 
concern  because  of  the  lack  of  buffering  ca- 
pakclty,  the  extensive  mineralization  of  the 
exposed  bedrocks,  and  the  likelihood  that 
Increased  acidity  will  leach  heavy  metals 
and  radionuclides  Into  lakes,  streams,  and 
groundwater.  Many  toxic  heavy  metals  and 
radionuclides  are  relatively  Insoluble  in  a 
neutral  environment,  but  are  easily  leached 
in  an  acid  solvent.  Thus  metals  which  have 
remained  bound  In  the  bedrock  for  millions 
of  years  can  be  released  by  contact  with  acid 
waters.  This  phenomenon  tias  been  observed 
m  the  northeastern  United  States.'  See  Ap- 
pendix I. 

The  rate  at  which  toxic  metals  would  be 
released  into  surface  waters,  and  ultimately 
contaminate  water  supplies  for  downstream 
municipal  and  agricultural  uses,  depends  on 
a  number  of  variables.  These  Include,  among 
others,  the  strength  of  the  acidity,  concen- 
tration and  solubility  of  each  metal  and  the 
chemistry  of  the  bedrock  involved. 

Without  adequate  measurements  of  the 
rate  of  acid  deposition  over  extended  periods, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  even  begin  to  pre- 
dict rates  of  heavy  metal  contamination  of 
runoff  from  high  altitudes. 

But  experience  In  the  northeastern  United 
States.  Canada  and  Sweden  is  sufficient  to 
anticipate  that  one  of  the  likely  long-term 
consequences  of  Increased  acidification  of 
lakes  and  streams  in  high  altitude  areas  of 
the  West  will  be  the  increased  contamina- 
tion of  high-country  runoff  with  toxic 
metals. 

No  one  can  claim  that  the  acid  rain 
phenomenon  Is  thoroughly  understood.  Until 
Tnore  is  known  about  the  long-range  atmos- 
pheric tran^ort  of  acld-formlng  pollutants 
and  their  capture  by  precipitation,  it  will  be 
impossible  In  most  cases  to  connect  the  acld- 


'Thls  sununary  of  the  current  status  of 
scientific  research  on  the  formation,  long- 
range  transport  and  deposition  of  acid  pol- 
lutants are  drawn  from  the  five  volume  "In- 
terim Report  of  the  Working  Group"  (Febru- 
ary 1981)  prepared  by  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  EPA  and  Environment  Canada  pursuant 
to  the  United  States-Canada  Memorandum 
of  Intent  on  Trans-Boundary  Air  Pollution. 
The  volumes  of  primary  interest  are  "Atmos- 
pheric Modeling"  which  describes  the  current 
knowledge  of  atmospheric  conversion  proc- 
esses and  long-range  transport  mechanisms, 
and  "Impact  Assessment"  which  evaluates 
available  data  showing  the  impacts  on  lakes, 
streams,  sensitive  species  and  contamination 
of  water  supplies. 


Ity  In  a  particular  preclplutlon  event  with 
a  particular  source  or  set  of  sources.  It  is 
also  Impossible  at  this  time  to  predict  how 
rapidly  the  acidity  of  the  waters  of  moun- 
tain lakes  and  streams  will  increase  without 
additional  baseline  data.  Once  sufficient  data 
are  available,  models  developed  for  water- 
sheds In  the  Northeast  can  be  modified  to 
estimate  how  much  the  atmospheric  loading 
of  acid  pollutants  will  have  to  be  reduced  In 
order  to  prevent  the  ultimate  degradation  of 
our  mountain  ecosystems. 

A  few  things,  however,  are  already  clear. 
Sulfates  and  nitrates  which  form  acids  in  the 
air  or  after  deposition  on  the  ground  are 
formed  by  the  chemical  conversion  of  SO, 
and  NOi  In  the  atmosphere.  Most  of  the  SOs 
and  No.  emitted  by  human  activity  wUI 
return  to  earth  as  sulfates  and  nitrates.  In 
the  West,  the  primary  sources  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide are  primary  smelters  and  coal-fired 
pKJwer  plants.  The  14  primary  smelters  In  the 
western  United  States  emit  over  1.1  million 
tons  of  SO,  per  year,  and  power  plants  in  the 
same  region  add  another  \\  million  tons  per 
years, =  The  primary  sources  of  nitrogen 
oxides  are  combustion  processes  using  air  as 
the  oxygen  source  where  the  combustion  oc- 
curs under  high  temperature  conditions.  The 
greatest  percentage  of  nitrogen  oxides  in  the 
West  are  emitted  by  automobiles,  with  most 
of  the  remainder  emitted  by  fossil  fuel-fired 
power  plants. 

When  Interpreting  acid  rain  data  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  be  aware  of  some  possible  sources 
of  controversy. 

It  is  recognized  by  the  scientific  commu- 
nity that  there  is  the  possibility  of  error  In 
the  collection  and  analysis  of  precipitation 
samples.  Conclusions  based  on  comparison  of 
data  collected  and  analyzed  using  different 
techniques  may  be  viewed  with  suspicion. 
Data  collected  In  this  country  prior  to  1976 
may  not  be  comparable  vrith  more  recent 
data.  It  Is  only  recently  that  organized  net- 
works utilizing  the  same  type  of  collection 
and  similar  analytic  procedures  have  been 
brought  mto  operation  In  America. 

Data  on  acid  rain  are  often  reported  In 
terms  of  one  of  two  parameters — concentra- 
tion and  deposition  of  pollutants  in  ralnfaJl. 
It  Is  Important  that  these  be  distinguished. 
Concentration  is  the  amount  of  pollutants 
In  the  rain  and  does  not  speak  to  the  amount 
of  pollutants  eventually  deposited  on  a  wa- 
tershed. Deposition  is  the  concentration  of 
pollutants  multiplied  by  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall— the  total  amount  of  pollutants  depos- 
ited on  a  given  area  of  earth. 

Concentration  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
function  of  the  Intensity  of  rainfall.  The 
highest  concentrations  of  pollutants  are 
found  In  drizzles  under  I  mm/hr.  Concentra- 
tions In  rahife-lls  of  greater  Intensity  do  not 
vary  significantly  with  Intensity. 

Confusion  can  result  when  different  pa- 
rameters are  used  to  evaluate  an  acid  rain 
problem  In  a  particular  area.  Areas  with  a 
high  concentration  but  little  precipitation 
may  receive  less  deposition  than  areas  with 
a  lower  concentration  and  more  precipita- 
tion. 

Studies  have  not  been  able  to  establish 
direct  correlations  between  a  specific  source 
and  a  specific  acid  rain  event.  But  trajectory 
analysis  and  long-range  transport  modeling 
have  demonstrated  that  regions  where  acid 
deposition  Is  greatest  are  located  in  the  path 
of  persistent  winds  from  regions  where  emis- 
sions of  SO,  and  NO.  are  greatest. 

While  the  specific  mechanisms  by  which 
acid  is  formed  in  the  atmosphere,  transported 


-'  General  emission  inventories  for  sources 
of  NO.  and  SO.  are  reported  in  Protecting 
Visibility.  An  EPA  Report  to  Congress  (Oc- 
tober 1979).  Chapter  6.  EDF  has  also  con- 
ducted an  Independent  evaluation  of  smelter 
emissions  in  the  West  based  on  source-spe- 
cific emissions  data  obtained  from  EPA  re- 
gional offices. 
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V.'  —RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  moat  urgent  need  is  for  better  In- 
formation regarding  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution an4  rate  of  acid  deposition  In  the 
West.  Better  Information  means  both  ex- 
panding current  sampling  programs  to  In- 
clude areas  not  now  being  studied,  and  the 
use  of  standardized  sampling  and  analytical 
procedures  tc  ensure  the  maximum  useful- 
ness of  data  aow  being  collected. 

To  achieve  an  expanded  program.  EDP 
strongly  recoifcmends  that  the  environmental 
protection  programs  of  the  three  major  fed- 
eral land  management  agencies  be  expanded 
to  Include  ai  Integrated,  interagency  sam- 
pling prograid  to  better  characterize  total 
acid  depositidn  in  various  regions,  and  the 
development  jf  water  quality  data  measure- 
ment system  capable  of  identifying  long- 
term  changes  n  acidity  and  mineral  leaching. 

The  Forest  Service  and  National  Park  Serv- 
ice should  b((  Immediately  funded  for  the 
express  purp<ise  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining acid  p  reclpltatlon  sampling  programs 
In  parks  and  \  wilderness  areas  throughout  the 
West  which  a^e  designated  Class  I  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

Currently.  ;he  Parks  Service  maintains  a 
limited  number  of  sampling  stations  in  a 
few  large  paries  along  the  Continental  Divide. 
This  programlshould  be  expanded  to  include 
other  nations  I  parks  and  monuments  which 
would  help  develop  a  wider  distribution  of 
samples  under  more  diverse  conditions,  and 
with  varying  proximity  to  major  sources  of 
acid-precurso  ■  pollutants. 

The  Forest  Service  has  initiated  efforts  to 
establish  an  acid  precipitation  station  in 
Colorado  in  an  area  likely  to  be  affected  by 
new  emlssiois  of  acld-formlng  pollutants 
from  oil  shall   retorts. 

Other  wild(  mess  areas  should  also  be  in- 
cluded In  a  bioader  effort  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  measur !  acid  deposition. 

Expanded  efforts  to  develop  baseline  data 
in  Class  1  aieas  are  absolutely  essential  if 
these  management  agencies  are  to  have  the 
capability  to  :arry  out  their  duty  to  protect 
"air  quality  related  values"  under  section 
165(d)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

2.  Major  sources  of  acid-precursor  pollut- 
ants— SO,  and  NOi — should  be  controlled  to 
minimize  totil  atmospheric  loadings  of  those 
pollutants  ui  til  trends  in  the  rate  of  acid 
deposition  ca:  i  be  established. 

Given  the  )otentlally  high  economic,  en- 
vlronmghtal  md  social  costs  of  widespread 
destruction  ol  ecosystems  and  contamination 
of  water  supj  lies  that  may  result  from  cur- 
rent levels  of  acid  deoosltion  in  the  West,  It 
Is  prudent  pu  sllc  policy  to  minimize  the  pos- 
sible adverse  effects  until  better  data  are 
available  to  b  lore  accurately  assess  the  risks 
of  substantia   harm. 

Focusing  oj  the  most  significant  sources  of 


NOi  and  SO,  emissions,  the  most  effective 
strategies  for  minimizing  these  pollutants 
include : 

(1)  Retaining  the  existing  statutory 
standards  for  the  emission  of  NO<  from  mo- 
tor vehicles  (section  202),  rather  than  dou- 
bling the  standards  as  proposed  by  the  au- 
tomobile Industry.  Production  of  vehicles 
complying  with  standards  now  in  the  law 
will  achieve  a  40  percent  reduction  in  total 
NOi  emissions  from  mobile  sources  by  1990. 
See  National  Commission  on  Air  Quality 
Report,  Table  21,  p.  198.  Enactment  of  the 
auto  Industry  proposals  will  result  in  main- 
taining or  slightly  increasing  total  loadings 
by  1990.  The  1981  auto  fleet  meets  the  ex- 
isting 1.0  gr/ml  NOi  standard.  New  tech- 
nology Is  not  required. 

(2)  Retain  the  existing  requirement  that 
all  new  sources  of  pollution  be  required  to 
use  "best  available  control  technology" 
(section  165).  Fluidized  bed  combustion 
technology  and  other  techniques  for  reduc- 
ing NOi  emissions  from  power  plants  and 
other  major  stationary  sources  of  NOi 
should  be  required  as  best  available  con- 
trol technology  for  new  sources.  Experimen- 
tal applications  of  fluidized  bed  technology 
have  shown  that  major  reductions  In  total 
NOi  emissions  can  be  achieved,  whereas  now 
stationary  sources  are  not  required  to  reduce 
NOi  emissions. 

(3)  SO,  emissions  from  smelters  In  the 
West  should  be  required  to  comply  with 
state  Implementation  plans.  Current  SO, 
emissions  from  smelter  exceed  1.1  million 
tons  of  SO,  per  year,  and  account  for  about 
80  percent  of  all  SO,  emissions  •  •  •  from 
smelters  to  less  than  400,000  tons  per  year. 
The  technology  now  exists  to  achieve  the 
levels  of  control  required  by  state  plans.  But 
these  reductions  can  be  achieved  only  If  the 
compliance  exemptions  enacted  In  1977  (sec- 
tion 119)  are  repealed. 

3.  The  duty  of  Federal  Land  Managers  and 
the  states  under  section  16S(d)  of  the  Act 
to  protect  "air  quality  related  values"  in  na- 
tional parks  and  wilderness  created  before 
1977  should  be  extended  to  new  national 
park  and  wilderness  areas.  The  "air  quality 
related  values"  test  for  federal  lands  Is  the 
only  provision  which  gives  the  government 
authority  to  regulate  emissions  which  will 
cause  harm  by  the  deposition  of  acids. 

4.  The  protections  against  visibility  Im- 
pairment in  parks  and  wilderness  areas 
should  also  be  retained  because  EPA  re- 
search shows  that  the  sulfates  and  nitrates 
which  cause  acid  rain  are  also  the  pollutants 
responsible  for  visibility  impairment.  Pro- 
tecting visibility  may  provide  substantial 
protection  against  acid  deposition. 

VI. — RESEARCHEXS    CONTACTED    POR    THE    SURVEY 

NADP  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Rocky  Mountain  Assessment:  Dr.  James  Oib- 
son,  C.S.U.,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  491-5571. 

USGS:  Colorado,  John  Turk,  234-3487; 
New  Mexico  (water  runoff  study),  Kim  Ong, 
(506)  766-2011:  Idaho,  Tom  Edwards,  (206) 
334-1750;  and  Montana,  Roger  Napton,  (406) 
449-6263. 

NPS:  Colorado  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  Study,  Jill  Baron,  491-5642;  Colorado. 
General  Information,  Ray  Hemmn.  491-5642. 

National  Soil  Survey  Laboratory,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska:  George  Hohmgren,  (402)  471-5363. 

University  of  Wyoming:  Carol  Balrd,  (307) 
766-6732. 

University  of  Colorado:  Dr.  Michael  Grant, 
492-7869;  Dr.  William  Lewis,  492-6378;  Dr. 
James  Halfpenny.  492-8841;  and  Dr.  Patrick 
Weber  (Nlwot  Ridge  Study) ,  492-7909. 

NCAR:  Allan  Lazartis,  494-5151. 

University  of  California  proiect  at  Gothic, 
Colorado:  John  Harte.  Rocky  Mountain  Bio- 
logical Lab,  Crested  Butte,  Colorado  81224; 
Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory.  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  California  94720,  (415) 
486-6119. 
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(Memorandum) 
Environmental  Defense  Fund, 

Auguit  10.  1981. 
To:  Concerned  Officials,   Organizations  and 

Individuals. 
Prom:  William  Y.  Brown,  Scientists,  Wildlife 
Program,    Michael    J.    Bean,    Attorney, 
Wildlife  Program. 
Subject:   Acid  Rain  and  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion. 
Enclosed  is  an  EDF  paper  entitled  "Acid 
Rain  and  Wildlife  Conservation."  The  paper 
distills    a    mass    of    Information    compiled 
Jointly  by  the  United  States  and  Canada  In 
preparation  for  the  negotiation  of  an  Inter- 
national   agreement   on    transboundary    air 
pollution.    Although    prepared    for   internal 
governmental  use,  these  data  were  recently 
made  available  to  the  public.  Several  addi- 
tional studies,  including  In  particular  work 
done  on  dajnage  to  forests,  are  also  Included 
in  the  EDF  paper. 

The  observations  summarized  In  this  paper 
are  sobering.  Major  areas  of  eastern  North 
America,  and  perhaps  the  West,  are  threat- 
ened with  massive  loss  of  life  forms  because 
of  acid  rain.  Although  continuing,  intensive 
research  on  the  problem  is  essential,  failure 
to  take  Immediate  steps  to  curtail  the  re- 
sponsible pollutants,  sulphur  dioxide  in  par- 
ticular, would  demonstrate  a  reckless  atti- 
tude of  our  society  toward  living  resources. 

We  urge  you  to  read  the  paper  carefully 
and  to  do  what  you  can  to  solve  the  problem. 
Two  fundamental  steps  aire  urgent: 

The  Congress  must  not  weaken  the  limits 
on  sulphur  and  nitrogen  oxide  pollution  cur- 
rently required  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

A  new  law  should  be  enacted  to  substan- 
tially reduce  sulphur  dioxide  emissions  In 
the  eastern  United  States.  The  National 
Clean  Air  Coalition  is  working  on  this  bill 
and  it  needs  your  support. 

Please  contact  us  if  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Acid  Rain  and  Wildlife  Conservation 

(By  Dr.  William  Y.  Brown) 
Acid  deposition  is  currently  being  observed 
In  most  of  eastern  North  America.  Within 
this  half -continent  are  large  areas  in  which 
the  surface  soil  material  and  bedrock  types 
have  little  buffering  capacity  for  acid  Inputs 
and  are  identified  as  "potentially  sensitive." 
These  areas  include  some  of  the  most  unique 
unspoiled  and  biologically  productive  en- 
vironments In  North  America.  The  potential 
13  high  for  environmental  degradation  from 
the  deposition  of  acid  and  other  pollutants. 
(U.S. -Canada  Work  Group  on  Impact  Asses- 
ment  of  Transboundary  Air  Pollution,  In- 
terim Report,  January  16,  1981.) 

THE  CAUSES 

Acid  rain  Is  caused  principally  by  pollu- 
tion of  the  air  with  sulphur  oxides  and  nitro- 
gen oxides.  Most  sulphur  oxides  come  from 
the  smoke  of  coal-fired  power  plants  and  ore 
smelters.  These  power  plants,  plus  car  and 
truck  exhaust,  add  nitrogen  oxides  to  the  air. 
In  atmospheric  water,  sulphuric  acid  and 
nitric  acid  are  formed.  Tliese  acids  fall  with 
rain  and  snow,  then  flow  to  streams  and 
lakes.  Precipitation  in  large  areas  of  North 
America  Is  forty  times  more  acid  than  nor- 
mal. Sometimes  combined  with  acids  formed  , 
on  the  ground  by  gaseous  and  solid  pollu-  i^ 
tlon,  this  acid  rain  is  destroying  wildlife  in 
poorly  buffered  areas  over  much  of  the  east- 
ern United  States  and  Canada.  (1,2) 

THE  MECHANISMS 

Acid  rain  destroys  wildlife  primarily  In 
three  ways.  First,  acid  rain  directly  Inhibits 
reproduction  In  many  species. (2,3.4)  Second, 
acid  rain  can  release  toxic  metals  (aluminum, 
manganese,  iron)  which  kill  animal  and 
plant  life. (5,6,7,8.9)  Third,  acid  rain  can  dis- 
charge from  ecosystems  other  metals  which 
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are  essential   to  many  plants  and  animals 
(calcium  and  magnesium)  (8,9) 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  WILDLIFE 

Freshwater  lakes  and  streams 

Acid  rain  can  dramatically  alter  the  kinds 
and  diversity  of  smlmals  and  plants  Inhabit- 
ing lakes  and  streams.  Many  lakes  have  been 
stripped  of  most  native  life  altogether. 
Disruption  of  microorganisms 

Field  and  laboratory  studies  In  Scandinavia 
and  North  America  indicate  that  bacterial 
diversity  decreases  In  acidified  water,  accom- 
panied by  an  Increase  In  fungi,  decrease  In 
community  respiration,  and  possible  inhibi- 
tion of  the  Nitrogen  Cycle. (2,10) 
/^-Degradation  of  plankton 

Pl^iikton  communities  In  lakes  are  sensl- 
tlve/to  rising  acid  concentration.  Generally 
one,  or  two  species  of  resistant  algae  become 
abvindant  while  other  native  species  dimin- 
ish and  may  be  lost.  (11,  12)  Overall,  species 
Iverslty  drops. (13,  14,  15)  The  dominant 
algae  In  acid  lakes,  a  group  called  dlno- 
flagellates.  cannot  readily  be  eaten  by  in- 
vertebrate animals  In  the  plankton. (2,  11) 
Invasion  of  Sphagnum  moss 

When  lakes  become  acid,  species  of  larger 
plants  may  be  replaced  by  Sphagnum 
mosses.  Moss  Invasion  has  been  documented 
in  Sweden,  Canada,  and  New  York 
State. (16,  17,  18.  19)  Sphagnum  moss  forms 
extensive,  dense  beds.  In  New  York  State, 
growth  of  moss  has  been  accompanied  by 
proliferation  of  eu:ld  tolerant  algae,  which 
has  completely  covered  larger  plants  In  some 
areas  and  blocked  the  capture  of  sun- 
Ilght,(19) 
Disappearance  of  moUiiscs  and  crustaceans 

Molluscs  and  crustaceans  cannot  live  In 
acid  waters.  Molluscs  are  generally  restricted 
to  water  with  pH  greater  than  5.8  to  6.0 — 
less  acidic  than  many  lakes  affected  by  acid 
rain. (20,  21,  22)  Many  crustaceans  are  simi- 
larly sensitive.  (23)  The  need  of  these  ani- 
mals for  calcium,  and  its  depletion  from  wa- 
ters turned  acid,  may  be  responsible. (2) 
Failure  of  reproduction  in  amphibians 

Many  species  of  frogs,  toads  and  sala- 
manders breed  In  temporary  pools  of  melt- 
water  formed  In  the  spring.  These  pools  are 
often  very  acid.  Embryonic  mortality  and 
deformity  is  great  In  certain  salamanders 
at  pH  less  than  6.0.  Yet  the  average  breed- 
ing pool  for  these  same  species  Is  32  times 
more  acid.  (3,  24)  Particularly  sensitive 
species  of  amphibians  Include:  (26) 

Wood  frog  (Rana  sylvatica) . 

American  toad  (Bufo  amerlcanus) . 

Northern  spring  peeper  (Hyla  cruclfer) . 

Chorus  frog  (Pseudacrls  trlserlata) . 

YeUow-spotted.  salamander  (Ambystoma 
maculatum) . 

Blue-spotted  salamander  (Ambystoma 
laterale) . 

Tremblays  salamander  (Ambystoma  trem- 
blayl). 

It  Is  Inevitable  that  amphibian  species 
such  as  these  will  suffer  severe  decreases 
and  win  become  locally  extinct.  Reduction 
In  the  blomass  of  amphibians  may  have  far- 
reaching  effects  in  both  aquatic  and  ter- 
restrial ecosystems,  because  salamanders 
and  frogs  are  important  prey  for  birds  and 
mammals.  (2) 

Fish  losM 
High  acid  concentration  can  Inhibit  larval 
development  of  flsh  and  promote  aluminum 
and  mercury  concentrations  to  toxic  levels. 
(2.5.7,26-30)  Massive  kills  have  been  ob- 
served for  Atlantic  salmon  (31)  and  brown 
trout  (32)  in  Europe  and  for  pumpklnseeds, 
during  spring  snow  melt.  In  North  America. 
(33)  However,  less  dramatic  Increases  In 
mortality  and  drops  in  reproduction  are  more 
significant  over  the  long  term,  eliminating 


many  species  from  significant  areas  of  their 
range: 

Brook  trout  no  longer  can  survive  In  at 
least  180  acidified  Adirondack  ponds  where 
they  formerly  lived.  (34) 

Nearly  half  of  the  Adirondack  lakes  may 
be  acidified  and  devoid  of  fish — 10  times  more 
than  50  years  Ago.  (35) 

Fish  have  disappeared  from  many  lakes  In 
Ontario,  Canada.  Consider  Lumsden  Lake 
(one  of  68  case  studies)  :  (33) 

1950s:  8  species  of  fish  present. 

1960:  Last  report  of  yellow  perch  and  bur- 
bot. 

1960-65:  Sport  fishery  falls  (pH  6.8  In  Sep- 
tember of  1961). 

1967:  Last  capture  of  lake  trout. 

1968:  White  sucker  suddenly  rare.     ' 

1969:  Last  capture  of  trout  perch,  lake 
herring  and  white  sucker. 

1970:  Only  lake  chub  present. 

1971:  Lake  Chub  very  rare  (pH  4.4  In  Au- 
gust of  1971). 

Thousands  of  lakes  In  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
many  of  them  prime  sport  fisheries  for  U.S. 
and  Canadian  citizens,  may  be  similarly  lost 
If  acid  rain  continues  at  present  rates.  (2) 

In  Nova  Scotia,  acidification  threatens  30% 
of  the  Atlantic  salmon  populations.  Salmon 
reproduction  has  ceased  in  nine  rivers  where 
the  flsh  once  lived.  Canada  may  be  following 
In  the  footsteps  of  Norway,  where  acid  rain 
has  devastated  salmold  fish.  (36) 

Fish  populations  in  lakes  and  rivers  gen- 
erally are  genetically  distinct,  being  locally 
adapted.  Elimination  of  a  population  is 
therefore  not  reversible  by  restocking.  F^ir- 
thermore,  replacement  stocks  will  not  survive 
if  acid  rain  Is  not  abated,  nor  will  they  sur- 
vive with  lower  acid  concentrations  if  essen- 
tial elements  have  been  expelled  from  the 
ecosystem  by  former  high  acidity.  (2) 
Decline  of  birds  and  mammals 

Birds  and  mammals  which  depend  on  acid- 
sensitive  animals  and  plants  for  food  can  be 
expected  to  decline  when  feeding  lakes  and 
streams  become  acidified.  Fish-eating  birds 
have  disappeared  from  acid  lakes  In  Swe- 
den. (14,  37)  In  North  America,  the  Common 
Loon  has  declined  in  the  Adirondack^  over 
the  last  16  years,  paralleling  the  decline  In 
flsh  populations  as  well  as  Increased  human 
disturbance.  (38,  39)  The  following  birds  and 
mammals  are  considered  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  acid  rain  In  North  America  and 
should  be  monitored  closely: 

Birds  and  Mammals  Susceptible  to  Acid 
Rain  (26) 

Common  Loon  (Gavla  Immer) . 
Common  merganser  (Mergus  merganser). 
Hooded  merganser  (Mergus  cucullatus). 
Red-breasted  merganser  (Mergus  serrator) . 
Great  blue  heron  (Ardea  herodlas) . 
Belted  kingfisher  (Megaceryle  alcyon). 
Common     goldeneye     (Bucephalus    clan- 
gula). 
Ring-necked  duck  (Aythya  collarls) . 
Black  Duck  (Anas  rubrlpes) . 
Green-winged  teal  (Anas  carollnensls). 
Mallard  (Anas  platyrhynchos). 
Northern  pintail  (Anas  acuta). 
American  widgeon  (Anas  americana) . 
American  mink  (Mustela  vlson) . 
River  otter  (Lutra  canadensis) . 
Muskrat  (Ondatra  zlbethlcus) . 

Forests 

Beech  and  spruce  forests  In  West  Germany 
provide  the  only  long-term  Information  con- 
cerning effects  of  add  rain  on  forests. (8)  In 
these  forests,  already  acidic  rain  Is  made  two 
to  four  times  more  acid  by  sulphur  dioxide 
and  particulates.  The  acid  Is  releasing  alumi- 
num salts  in  the  soil,  killing  rootlets.  The 
beech  forest  is  considered  to  be  doomed  and 
the  spruce  forest  unlikely  to  survive. 

These  studied  West  German  forests  are 
grown  on  sensitive,  unbuffered  soil.  No  In- 
dustry Is  In  the  forest  area,  although  the 
Essen-Dusseldorf  Industrial   Area   lies   130- 


150  km  to  the  west.'  No  study  has  demon- 
strated such  damage  to  forests  in  North 
America. 

However,  many  forest  ecosystems  should 
be  considered  at  risk  and  monitored  care- 
fully. These  include  such  unique  ecosystems 
at  the  Boundary  Wate-s  Canoe  Area  Wilder- 
ness <f  Northern  Minnesota, (40)  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  in  Tennes- 
see and  North  Carolina, (41)  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  in  New  York,  (42)  and  the  Kejlm- 
kujlk  National  Park  in  Nova  Scotia. (2) 

THE    SOLUTION    TO    THE    PROBLEM 

Acid  rain  will  abate  only  with  reduction 
In  the  amount  of  sulphur  and  nitrogen 
oxides  put  into  the  air  by  coal-fired  power 
plants,  smelters,  refineries,  cars,  trucks,  and 
other  sources. 

A  major  positive  and  feasible  step  would  be 
reduction  In  the  amount  of  sulphur  dioxide 
emissions  by  power  plants.  The  National 
Commission  on  Air  Quality  has  estimated 
that  a  seven  million  ton  reduction  In  annual 
sulphur  dioxide  emissions  by  eastern  utilities 
can  be  achieved  by  1990  with  an  average 
Increase  of  less  than  two  percent  in  eastern 
utility  bills. 

The  National  Clean  Air  Coalition  Is  In- 
vestigating the  additional  cost  of  a  reduction 
totaling  ten  millions  tons.  Because  a  reduc- 
tion of  seven  to  ten  million  tons  of  sulphur 
dioxide  constitutes  some  40  to  57  percent  of 
total  emissions  in  the  East,  the  abatement 
of  acid  rain  would  be  substantial. 

To  stop  the  destruction  of  wildlife  by  acid 
rain,  concerned  citizens,  organizations,  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  elected  officials 
Rbould : 

Support  those  existing  limitations  on 
emissions  of  sulphur  and  nitrogen  oxides 
which  have  been  set  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  Many  efforts  are  now  underway  to 
weaken  the  Clean  Air  Act  this  autumn,  and 
your  help  is  needed  to  keep  the  law  intact. 

Support  the  efforts  of  the  National  Clean 
Air  Coalition  to  have  new  legal  authority 
enacted  t«  substantially  reduce  sulphur  di- 
oxide emissions  by  1990. 
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west.  What  I  doubted  was  the  will  of 
Congress  to  deal  with  the  issue. 

Today,  I  believe  the  Congress  has  ac- 
quired not  only  the  knowledge,  but  the 
will.  Whatever  happens  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  certain 
that  the  Congress  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  deal  with  the  acid  rain  issue. 

I  know  that  Senator  Mitchell  has  de- 
veloped this  proposal  over  the  course  of 
several  months  and  compliment  him 
on  his  efforts.  He  has  made  every  at- 
tempt to  respond  to  the  complaints 
and  comments  of  all  sides  interested  in 
this  issue.  He  has  made  every  attempt 
to  develop  a  bill  which  all  sides  can  sup- 
port, for  which  he  deserves  great  credit. 
Rather  than  responding  to  a  sensitive 
political  and  environmental  issue  in  an 
imthlnking  and  rigid  fashion,  he  has  at- 
tempted to  develop  a  balanced  and  rea- 
sonable bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  during  this 
session  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works,  the  Senate,  and  «he 
Congress  can  address  the  acid  rain  prob- 
lem. I  believe  Senator  Mitchell's  bill  is 
an  excellent  foundation  for  our  work, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  join  him  in  its  intro- 
duction.* 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr,  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


NT. 


39.  Trlvelplsce,  S.,  A.  Brown.  R.  Hicks.  R. 


r   J.   Volkman.    1979.   Proc.    N. 


Amer.  Conf.  c  n  the  Common  Loon.  pp.  45-55. 
Syracuse.  NY   162  p. 

40.  Glass.  (».  E.  and  O.  L.  Loucks  (eds). 
1980.  ERL-D  iluth,  EPA-800/3-80-044,  May 
1980.  187.  p. 

41.  Hermaii  R.,  and  J.  Baron.  1980.  In 
Drablos  and   Tollan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  218-219. 

42.  Baker,  r.  P..  and  C.  L.  Schofle'd.  :<>80 
In  Drablos  ai  d  Tollan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  292-293. » 

•  Mr.  STA]  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  c  (sponsor  Senator  Mitchell's 
bill. 


yeprs    ago,    I   was   somewhat 
there  was  a  phenomenon 


Three 
doubtful 
called  acid 

Two  yeari  a«o.  I  believed  in  acid  rain, 
but  was  not  certain  as  to  its  causes. 

igo,  I  was  persuaded  not  only 

but  that  acid  rain  was 

sulfur  and   nitroeen   oxides 

prlpiarily  from  utility  and  in- 

especially  in  the  Mid- 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 

RECESS   rrurn.    2    P.M. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
will  stand  In  recess  until  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  1:05  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Kasten). 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMPETI- 
TION AND  DEREGULATION  ACT 
OF  1981 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  898)  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  Improved 
domestic  telecommunications,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  ouorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
minutes  I  will  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. This  is  an  amendment  which 
deals  with  the  exchange  area  section  of 
the  bill.  It  is  one,  I  think,  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  the  bill. 

If  an  exchange  area  is  altered  because 
of  growth,  the  bill  states  that  it  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  SMSA,  which,  in  certain 
States,  has  the  effect  of  converting  what 
are  presently  local  calls  into  long-dis- 
tance calls,  dramatically  increasing  costs 
to  the  ratepayer.  This  particularly  is  true 
in  densely  populated  States  like  New 
Jersey. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
give  an  option  to  use  the  standard  con- 
solidated statistical  areas  as  well  as  the 
SMSA's. 

I  have  cleared  this  amendment  with 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  In- 
deed the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
a  very  unique  geographical  situation,  and 
this  amendment  cures  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  hardship  in  the  telephone  ex- 
change system  in  New  Jersey.  I  believe 
both  the  majority  and  minority  have 
seen  the  amendment  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  it. 

UP  AMENDMENT   NO.   466 

(Purpose:   To  Include  "consolidated  statis- 
tical areas"  for  densely  populated  areas) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Cohen).  The  Chair  is  advised  that  there 
is  currently  pending  an  amendment  be- 
fore the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
talked  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  asked  if  he  had  any  objec- 
tion to  temporarily  laying  his  amend- 
ment aside, 

I  might  say  to  Senator  Thurmond, 
this  is  not  his  amendment,  but  it  is 
Senator  Hollings'  amendment. 

I  just  talked  to  Senator  Hollings  and 
he  said  he  had  no  objection  to  tem- 
porarily laying  his  amendment  aside. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  temporarily 
lay  aside  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  so  we  might  con- 
sider this  amendment,  and  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  might  tem- 
porarily lay  it  aside  to  consider  the  next 
amendment,  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  pJerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley) proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  466. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  141.  line  23.  Insert  "(or  a  con- 
solidated statistical  area.  In  the  case  of 
densely  populated  States)"  after  "area". 

On  page  142,  line  1,  Insert  "(or  a  con- 
solidated statistical  area.  In  the  case  of 
densely  populated  States)"  after  "area,". 
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Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment   <UP  No.   466)    was 

agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  467 

(Purpose:  To  preserve  reasonable  rates  for 
basic  telephone  service) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
another  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
let)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  467. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  106,  line  7,  Insert  "Increase  In" 
after  "unreasonable". 

On  page  137,  line  3,  Insert  "(1)"  after 
"(d)". 

On  page  137,  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  13  and  14: 

"(2)  In  establishing  practices  to  ascertain 
and  apportion  exchange  costs  between  ex- 
change telecommunications  services  and  ex- 
change access  and  ensure  the  universal  avail- 
ability of  basic  telephone  service  at  reason- 
able charges  the  Commission  may  consider 
the  establishment  of  charges  at  rates  which 
will  provide  a  level  of  revenue  to  exchange 
carriers  no  less  than  the  level  of  revenue  ex- 
change carriers  received  during  the  calendar 
year  1980.", 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  consistent  with  the  con- 
cept of  the  bill.  The  bill  before  us,  S.  898. 
eliminates  certain  subsidies  which  cur- 
rently are  used  by  State  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  hold  down  the  cost  of  the  basic 
telephone  rates  to  residential  consumers. 
These  subsidies — from  yellow  pages  ad- 
vertising and  intra-State  long  distance 
rates— would  be  replaced  by  the  access 
fees  that  will  be  paid  by  various  com- 
panies hooking  into  the  regulated  system. 

The  thrust  of  my  amendment  simply 
says  that  there  shall  not  be  an  unreason- 
able rate  increase  as  a  result  of  this  shift 
In  subsidy  arrangements,  and  says  that 
the  FCC  may  consider  the  current  sub- 
sidy levels  as  a  floor. 

That  is  the  thrust  of  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  says  the  FCC  may  con- 
sider, but  I  think  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  also  feels  that,  indeed,  the 
FCC  should  give  consideration  to  estab- 
lishing the  Idea  of  such  a  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
again,  the  amendment  has  been  cleared 
with  both  the  majority  and  minority.  We 
agree  with  its  purpose  and  are  ready  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No,  467)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT     468 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 


Thurmond*  is  in  the  Chamber.  Because 
his  amendments  have  been  worked  out 
and  are  acceptable.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  once  more  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  amendment  of  Senator  Hol- 
lings so  we  may  dispose  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  to  overstate  the  significance  of 
the  legislation  we  consider  today.  S.  898, 
the  'Telecommunications  Deregulation 
and  Competition  Act  of  1981,"  is  the  cul- 
mination of  over  5  years  of  arduous  effort 
by  the  Congress  to  overhaul  the  1934 
Communications  Act.  As  we  approach 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
need  for  Congress  to  respond  to  the  rapid 
changes  we  have  witnessed  over  the  last 
few  decades  in  the  field  of  telecommuni- 
cations. By  amending  the  1934  act,  S.  898 
not  only  recognizes  the  tremendous  tech- 
nological advances  which  have  occurred, 
but  serves  to  foster  and  promote  innova- 
tion far  into  the  future. 

Clearly,  the  intent  and  goal  of  S.  898  is, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  replace  regulation 
with  free  and  open  competition  in  the 
everbroadening  field  of  telecommunica- 
tions. I  applaud  this  worthy  purpose.  The 
special  nature  of  the  telecommimications 
industry,  however,  cautions  that  particu- 
lar care  be  given  to  assuring  that  the 
competition  this  bill  authorizes  be  fair 
and  effective. 

Cognizant  of  its  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect trade  and  commerce  against  unlaw- 
ful restraints  and  monopolies,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  focused 
much  attention  on  the  competitive  impli- 
cations of  S.  898.  The  committee  con- 
ducted 6  days  of  hearings  on  competition 
in  the  telecommimications  industry,  with 
particular  focus  on  S.  898.  We  received 
testimony  from  numerous  witnesses  rep- 
resenting a  wide  spectrum  of  opinion 
touching  on  various  competitive  con- 
cerns. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  pleased  to  present  to  this 
body  a  package  of  amendments  to  S.  898, 
designed  to  alleviate  certain  competitive 
problems  perceived  to  presently  exist  in 
the  bill.  These  amendments  were  devel- 
oped with  the  full  cooperation  and  con- 
structive input  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
and  I  understand  that  both  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  committee  will  be  cosponsoring  the 
amendments,  or  at  least  supporting 
them. 

The  administration  also  has  given  its 
full  cooperation,  active  assistance,  and 
support  to  the  development  of  these 
amendments.  Indeed,  two  of  the  amend- 
ments which  I  offer  today  were  prepared 
and  submitted  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. The  final  package  reflects  the  con- 
cern of  the  administration  that  deregu- 
lation not  be  effected  at  the  expense  of 
healthy  competition  in  the  telecommuni- 
cations market,  so  that  the  consumer  will 
be  the  ultimate  beneficiary  of  our  action 
today. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  cover 
a  wide  range  of  problems.  Their  primary 


goal,  however,  is  to  make  certain  that 
the  dominant-regulated  carrier  and  the 
"fully  separated  affiliate"  which  will  be 
formed  pursuant  to  the  bill  are,  in  fact, 
fully  separated.  To  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  every  avenue  between  these 
business  entities  which  would  permit 
dangerously  anticompetitive  cross-sub- 
sidization must  be  eliminated.  To  this 
end,  most  of  the  amendments  proposed 
today  serve  to  tighten  the  separation 
requirements  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

The  other  amendments  in  the  package 
cover  a  variety  of  antitrust  concerns,  all 
of  which  provide  needed  improvements 
to  this  bill.  I  have  prepared  filll  explana- 
tions of  each  amendment  which  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  made 
part  of  the  Record. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
support  of  each  of  these  amendments.  I 
feel  that  the  potential  antitrust  prob- 
lems which  have  been  identified  and  so 
thoroughly  discussed  over  the  past  few 
months  will  be  greatly  diminished  by 
the  amendments.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  cannot  shirk  and,  in  this  case, 
has  not  shirked  its  responsibility  to  this 
body  to  examine  legislation  which  has 
significant  Jintitrust  implications.  We 
are  appreciative  to  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  for  being  so  receptive  to  our 
suggestions. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  tD  laud  and  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  the  attention  he  has 
given  to  this  bill  and  for  the  amendments 
that  he  has  drafted  and  proposed.  They 
improve  the  bill  immensely  and  I  am  in 
his  debt.  Initially,  I  had  some  resistance 
to  them  but,  because  of  his  persuasive- 
ness and  thoughtful  approach  of  the 
amendments,  I  am  persuaded  of  their 
merits.  I  am  thankful  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  what  he  has 
done. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amendments.  I  believe  the  mi- 
nority is,  also. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  we 
accept  them. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  advised  that  the  amendments 
have  not  been  offered  yet. 

Mr.  THLTRMOND.  That  Is  fine,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  amendments  can  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  that  suits  me.  I  shall 
send  the  amendments  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THURMOND)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Cannon, 
purposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 468. 

(Purpose:  To  establish  procurement  policies 
for  fully  sepsu-ated  afBllates) 

On  page  168,  strike  Unes  3  through  6  and 
substitute: 

PROCUREMENT   POLICIES 

Sec  231.  The  1934  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  following  new  section  after  sec- 
tion 230. 
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FBI  tCTTKEMZNT   POLICIXS 


enact  nen 


)   Except  as  provided  In  sec- 

ater  than  6  months  after  the 

t  of   the  Telecommunlca- 

Competltion  and  Deregulation  Act  of 

doi^lnant-regulated    carrier    (re- 
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purchasing    policy    for    Itself 

affiliates   (not  Including  any 

affiliate),  for  the  procure- 

telecdmmunlcatlons  products  (sub- 
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pursuant  to  section  240  of  the 

Telecommunications   Competition    and   De- 

of  1981).  Such  procurement 

fair  and   nondiscriminatory 
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regulation  Aci 
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1981,  the  dominant-regulated 
affiliates  (not  Including  any 
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to  ensure  compliance  with 

Commission — 

iksue  regulations  under  which 

rigulated    carrier   shall    report 

telecommunications   products 

and  for  such  periods  as  will 

Commission  to  monitor  compll- 

sectlon;   and 

Issue  other  rules  and  regula- 

wlth  the  purposes  of  this 

thfe  purposes  of  this  section  the 

Telpcommunlcatlons        products' 
including  related  services 
;  irograming  commonly  used  in 
^ange  and  interexchange  tele- 
service    other    than    cus- 
equlpment. 
Produlct  category'  means  categories 
telecommufilcatlons  products  defined  by 
pursxiant   to   this   section, 
shall  be  defined  so  as  to 
purpose   and   Intent    of   this 
that    electronic    switching 
be  treated  on  an  Item  by 


period  percentage'  means,   for 

category,    the    percentage    of 

telecommunications   products 

the  2  calendar  years  end- 

In  which  this  section  was 

iB)  that  were  made  by  a  doml- 

carrler  from  suppliers  other 

or   fully  separated   affiliates. 

of  making  the  computations 

subsection  (b),  the  base  period 

any  equipment  category  shall 

ue  of  less  than  8  percent. 

in  section  228  shall  be  con- 

the    dominant-regulated 

affiliates  from  the  requlre- 

lectlon. 

A  ;torney  General  of  the  United 

have  the  right  to  sue  In  any 

to  enjoin  violations  of  this 


lis 


section  by  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  or 
any  affiliate,  or  any  Federal  agency  including 
the  Commission.  The  Attorney  General  may 
also  commence  an  action  to  obtain  injunc- 
tive relief  pursuant  to  this  subsection  in 
order  to  obtain  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions and  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(g)  The  Commission  shall  annually  re- 
port to  Congress  concerning  the  operations 
of  this  section.  In  that  report,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  set  forth  with  particularity  diffi- 
culties encountered  and  the  progress  achieved 
in  obtaining  full  anad  fair  competition  In 
the  telecommunications  products  field.  Such 
report  may  be  Included  as  a  separate  section 
In  the  annual  report  the  Commission  sub- 
mits pursuant  to  the  Conununlcations  Act 
of  1934.". 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  provisions  dealing  with 

patents  Independently  developed  by  a  fully 

separated  affiliate) 

On  page  ISO.  strike  lines  1  through  4  and 
substitute  the  following : 

"(2)  The  final  Judgment  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  be  construed  to  require 
any  fully  separated  affiliate  to  license  patents 
or  provide  technical  Information,  developed 
independently  by  the  fully  separated  affiliate 
or  by  any  nonaffiliated  person. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  a  dominant-regulated  carrier 
shall  not  transfer  to  a  fully  separated  affiliate 
any  patents  or  related  technical  Information 
held  or  developed  by  the  dominant-regulated 
carrier,  provided  that  the  dominant-regu- 
lated carrier  may  license  patents  and  related 
technical  Information  to  the  fully  separated 
affiliate  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
that  such  licenses  are  Issued  to  third  persons. 

"(e)  The  patent  licenses  required  to  be 
granted  back  to  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  and  Its  affiliates  by 
section  X  applicants  under  the  terms  of  the 
final  Judgment  described  In  subsection  229 
(a),  at  the  option  of  such  appllcont.  may  be 
limited  to  a  term  of  6  years,  and  grants  of 
patent  licenses  by  A.T.  &  T.  and  Its  affiliates. 
at  the  option  of  A.T.  &  T..  may  be  limited  to 
a  term  of  6  years.". 

On  page  160.  line  S,  strike  "(e)"  and  sub- 
sUtute  "(f)". 

On  page  160,  line  13.  strike  "(f) "  and  sub- 
stitute "(g)". 

On  page  160,  line  22,  strike  "(g)"  and  sub- 
•tltute  "(h)". 

(Purpose:   To  prevent  cross  subsidization) 
On  page  lOS,  line  15.  Insert  "cross  subsidi- 
zation and  other"  and  "with". 

(Purpose:  To  provide  authority  for  the  Com- 
mission to  request  Information  with  re- 
gard to  dealings  between  certain  carriers 
and  affiliates) 

On  page  147,  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  15  and  16: 

"(1)  The  Commission  may  request  Infor- 
mation from  the  dominant-regulated  carrier 
or  any  of  Its  affiliates,  or  the  fully  separated 
affiliate  regarding  the  conduct  of  business 
between  the  fully  separated  affiliate  and  the 
dominant-regulated  carrier  or  any  affiliate  In 
order  to  properly  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  section.". 

On  page  147.  line  16.  strike  "(I)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(J)". 

On  page  147.  line  19,  strike  "(J)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(k)". 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  transitional  provisions) 
On  page  175,  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  2  and  3: 

"(C)  Any  service  which  the  Commission 
determines  subject  to  effective  competition 
and  deregulated  pursuant  to  subparagraphs 
(A)  or  (B)  shall  continue  to  be  offered  under 
tariff  for  a  transition  period  not  to  exceed 
6  months  from  the  date  of  such  determina- 
tion.". 


(Purpose:  Tto  clarify  provisions  relating  to 
the  governing  board  of  a  fully  separated 
affiliate) 

On  page  143.  line  4.  Insert  "which  percent- 
age shall  also  Include  any  Individual  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (a)(1)"  after  "affiliate". 

(Purpose:  To  minimize  the  availability  of 
funds  for  cross  subsidization) 
On  page  119,  insert  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  of  line  13:  "All  such  tariffs 
shall  be  accompanied  by  economic  cost  sup- 
port data  establishing  the  Justness  and  rea- 
sonableness of  such  tariffs.". 

(Purpose:  To  assure  that  a  fully  separated 
affiliate  bears  Its  fair  share  of  costs  of 
marketing) 

On  page  143.  line  18,  Insert  "advertising. 
Installation,  production,"  after  "sales". 

On  page  143,  line  21,  Insert  "of  a  type  not 
related  to  specific  services,  facilities,  and 
equipment"  after  "advertising". 

(Purpose:    To  prohibit  cross-subsldlzatlon) 
On  page  147,  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  22  and  23: 

"(K)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  cross-subsldlzatlon  or  any 
other  anticompetitive  conduct  by  a  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier.". 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  provisions  relating  to 
protocols  and  Information) 

On  page  129,  line  18,  strike  "until  filed" 
and  substitute  "  except". 

On  page  129,  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  18  and  19: 

"(C)  No  information  regarding  operational 
protocols  or  interface  requirements,  or  antic- 
ipate! modification  in  such  protocols  or 
Interface  requirements,  may  be  disclosed  by 
the  domlLiant-reguIated  carrier  or  any  of  Its 
affiliates  to  a  fully  separated  affiliate  (or  to 
an  affiliate  providing  support  (manufactur- 
ing, research,  and  development)  for  the  fully 
separated  affiliate  or  that  provides  compo- 
nents or  subassemblies  to  the  fully  separated 
affiliate)  except  that  such  information  may 
be  filed  with  the  Commission  and  released  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2).". 

(Purpose:  To  revise  provisions  relating  to 
the  assets  evaluation  board) 

Beginning  on  line  18,  page  152.  strike  out 
through  line  4  and  substitute: 

"(5)  There  shall  be  established  an  assets 
evaluation  board  composed  of  three  members 
selected  by  the  Commission,  at  least  one  of 
whom  shall  be  chosen  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Commissions.  The  Board  shall  determine  the 
value  of  any  assets  transferred  from  the  af- 
fected dominant-regulated  carrier  and  any 
affiliate  to  any  fully  separated  affiliate. 
Evaluations  of  such  Board  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  Commission  and  upon  State  com- 
missions. Any  failure  of  the  Board  to  take 
action  shall  not  delay  any  such  transfer  con- 
tingent upon  either  party's  option  to  rescind 
such  transfers  upon  Board  valuation.". 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  provisions  relating  to 
full  separation) 

On  page  151.  line  16,  strike  "exclusively". 

On  page  151,  strike  lines  18  through  24  and 
substitute  "affiliate  or  a  nonaffillate.". 

On  page  152.  lines  3  and  4,  strike 
"exclusively". 

On  page  152,  line  4.  strike  "nonaffillate, 
except"   and  substitute   "nonaffillate". 

On  page  152.  beginning  with  line  6,  strike 
out  all  through  the  period  on  line  11. 

On  page  152,  line  12,  strike  "except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  subsection,". 

On  page  152.  Insert  the  following  between 
lines   17  and   18: 


"(5)  Upon  petition  by  the  domlnant-reg- 
vilated  carrier,  the  Commission  may  permit 
the  purchase  of  subassamblies  or  basic  com- 
ponents from  the  dominant-regulated  car- 
rier or  affiliate  under  condition  that  the 
dominant-regulated  carrier  or  affiliate  offer 
to  sell  the  same  type  of  subassembly  or  com- 
ponent to  nonaffillates  at  the  same  charges 
and  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  and 
subject  to  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe. 

On  page  152.  line  18,  strike  "(6)'"  and  sub- 
stitute "(6)". 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  provisions  relating  to 
Inside  wiring) 

On  page  171,  line  7.  Insert  "(1)"  after 
"(a)". 

On  page  171.  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  10  and  11: 

"(2)  Inside  wiring  that  U  Installed  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecom- 
municatloos  Competition  and  Deregulation 
Act  of  1981  shall  not  be  subject  to  regulation. 
and  may  not  be  provided  by  a  dominant- 
regulated   carrier. 

"(3)  No  person  owning  or  controlling  In- 
side wiring  may  require,  prohibit,  or  other- 
wise restrict  the  interconnection  of  such 
wiring  with  any  telecommunications  carrier 
or  any  customer-premises  equipment  which 
ments  such  standards  as  the  Commission 
may  establish  under  section  234(c)(1).". 

(Purpose:  To  strengthen  full  separation) 

On  page  143.  line  24,  strike  "and". 

On  page  144.  line  6,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  a  semicolon. 

On  page  144,  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  5  and  6: 

"(7)  not  use  real  or  personal  property  ex- 
cept in  accordance  with  the  requirements  es- 
tablished in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section; 
and 

"(8)  not  enter  Into  any  Joint  venture  or 
partnership  other  than  as  permitted  by  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (g)  of  this  section.". 

On  page  144.  strike  lines  6  through  20  and 
substitute : 

"(b)(1)  A  fully  separated  affiliate  may 
conduct  business  with  respect  to  the  transfer 
of  goods,  services,  and  facilities  with  Its 
dominant-regulated  carrier,  provided  that 
such  business  Is  conducted". 

On  page  144.  line  21,  strike  "shall  be". 

On  page  144,  line  24,  strike  all  after  the 
period. 

On  page  144,  line  25,  Insert  the  following 
before  "pursuant": 

"(2)  Such  conduct  of  business  shall  be". 

On  page  145,  Insert  the  following  at  the 
end  of  line  4:  "Nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  allow  the  use  of  any 
contract  or  other  arrangement  which  has  the 
result  of  assigning  or  allocating  the  research, 
development,  manufacturing,  marketing, 
management  or  other  costs  of  service,  facil- 
ities, Interexchange  equipment  or  customer- 
premises  equipment  to  other  services,  facil- 
ities, or  equipment  which  remain  subject  to 
regulation.". 

On  page  147.  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  15  and  16: 

"(t)(l)  All  applied  research,  development, 
manufacturing,  marketing,  and  all  other 
services  provided  by  a  dominant-regulated 
carrier  to  any  of  Its  affiliates  or  to  a  fully 
separated  affiliate  which  relate  to  the  pro- 
duction or  marketing  of  telecommunications 
products  or  customer-premises  equipment 
shall  be  provided  only  on  a  fully  audltable 
and  compensatory  basis.  No  cost  of  such  ac- 
tivities shall  be  Included  as  a  cost  underly- 
ing the  determination  of  charges  for  any 
regulated  interexchange  and  exchange  tele- 
communications service  except  as  reflected  In 
the  price  paid  by  the  dominant-regulated 
carrier  for  telecomunlcatlons  products  or 
customer-premises  equipment  purchased 
from  the  affiliate  or  fully  separated  aflUlate 


"(2)  All  administrative  or  other  general 
expenses  provided  by  the  dominant-regulated 
carrier  on  behalf  of  any  affiliate  or  fully 
separate  affiliate  shall  be  provided  only  on 
a  fully  audltable  and  compensatory  basis, 
and  each  affiliate  and  fully  separated  affiliate 
shall  reimburse  a  dominant-regulated  carrier 
for  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  common  adminis- 
trative and  general  expenses  of  such  carrier. 

"(3)  No  results  of  research  or  engineering 
studies  (Including  drafts,  work  in  progress, 
or  preliminary  results)  the  costs  of  which 
are  used  In  the  determination  of  charges  of 
the  regulated  Interexchange  and  exchange 
telecommunications  services  of  a  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  (other  than  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  ( 1 ) )  shall  be  made  available 
to  a  fully  separated  affiliate  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  of  telecommunications  prod- 
ucts prior  to  the  time  such  results  are  made 
available  to  competitors  of  such  fully  sep- 
arated affiliates.  If  such  results  are  provided 
to  any  fully  separated  affiliates,  they  shall  be 
provided  to  their  competitors  without 
charge.". 

On  page  147,  line  16,  strike  "(t)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(J)". 

On  page  147,  line  19,  strike  "(J) "  and  sub- 
stitute "(k)". 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  provisions  relating  to 
customer-premises  equipment) 

On  page  172,  line  18,  strike  "and"  and  sub- 
stitute "and  235(c) ,". 

On  page  172,  strike  lines  19  through  21  and 
substitute  "under  seclton  233,  no  dominant- 
regulated  carrier". 

On  page  175,  line  9,  strike  the  qtiotatlon 
marks  and  the  second  period  and  substitute 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Commis- 
sion may  extend  this  period  for  up  to  an 
additional  2  years  If  the  Commission  finds 
that  such  extension  serves  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.". 

(Purpose:    Special    Procurement   and    Open 
Market  Sales  (No.  1)) 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"SPSCUL    PROCtTREMENT   AND    OPEN    MARKVr 
SALES  REQUIREMZNTS 

"Sec.  .  (a)  In  the  second  calendar  year 
after  the  calendar  year  in  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted,  and  in  each  of  the  following  calen- 
dar years,  the  ratio  of  the  gross  annual  sales 
}f  telecommunications  products  made  by 
any  affiliate  or  any  fully  separated  affiliate 
of  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  to  the 
dominant-regulated  carrier,  to  such  sales 
made  to  nonaffiliated  entitles  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  product  of  the  'access  line  ratio' 
times  the  'access  line  multiplier',  as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term: 

"  ( 1 )  'Telecommunications  products'  means 
equipment,  related  services  and  software 
programing  commonly  used  In  providing 
regulated  exchange  telecommunications 
service. 

"(2)  'Internal  sales'  means  the  sale  of  tele- 
communications products  made  by  any  affili- 
ate or  any  fully  separated  affiliate  of  a 
dominant-regulated  carrier  to  such  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier. 

"(3)  'Nonlnternal  sales'  means  the  sale  of 
telecommunications  products  by  an  affiliate 
or  fully  separated  affiliate  of  a  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  to  nonaffiliated  entitles. 

"(4)  'Equipment  category'  means  cate- 
gories of  telecommunications  products  de- 
fined by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this 
section,  which  categories  shall  be  defined, 
as  nearly  as  practicable,  on  an  ttem-by.-ltem 
basis  so  as  to  afford,  with  respect  to  every 
item,  the  market  test  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(at  'Access  line  ratio'  means  a  fraction 
having    as    its    numerator   the    nuipber   of 


customer  access  lines  served  by  affiliates  of 
a  dominant-regulated  carrier  and  having 
as  its  denominator  the  number  of  cus- 
tomer access  lines  served  by  all  other  do- 
mestic carriers  providing  exchange  telecom- 
munications service  (except  carriers  affili- 
ated with  a  manufacturer  of  telecommuni- 
cations products). 

"(6)  'Access  line  multiplier"  means  an  inte- 
ger having  a  value  of  10  In  the  second  calen- 
dar year  after  enactment  of  this  section  and 
decreasing  by  one  In  each  succeeding  year 
until  the  eleventh  year  after  enactment. 
Thereafter,  the  access  line  multiplier  shall 
have  a  value  of  one. 

"(c)  The  international  sales  by  an  affiliate 
or  fully  separated  affiliate  of  a  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  shall  not  exceed,  for  any 
equipment  category,  its  nonlnternal  sales 
multiplied  by  the  product  of  the  access  line 
ratio  times  the  access  line  multiplier,  pro- 
vided however — 

"(1)  that  the  dominant-regulated  carrier 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  violated  this 
section  unless  it  falls  to  adhere  to  such  limi- 
tations on  an  average  basis,  over  a  3 -year 
period;  and 

"(2)  that  these  limitations  shall  not  apply 
to  equipment  that  is  available  to  a  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier  from  nonaffiliated 
domestic  manufacturers  only  at  prices  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  those  they  charge 
contemporaneously  to  other  entitles. 

"(d)  Internal  sales  subject  to  this  sectlMi 
shall  be  made  at  prices  no  greater  and  under 
terms  and  conditions  no  less  favorable  than 
the  prices,  terms,  and  conditions  extended 
to  nonaffiliated  entitles. 

"(e)  The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  pro- 
vide, to  the  exteoit  practicable,  a  market  test 
for  the  prices  and  other  terms  under  whlcta 
telecommunication  products  are  purchased 
by  any  domin&nt-regulated  carrier  from  any 
affiliate  or  fully  separated  affiliate.  Tbe 
Commission — 

"(1)  shall  Issue  regulations  under  which 
all  carriers  providing  exchange  telecommiml- 
cations  service  shall  report  purchases  of 
telecommunications  produots  in  such  form 
and  for  such  periods  as  vrtll  enable  the 
Commission  to  mcMiltor  compliance  with  this 
section: 

"(2)  shall  define  equipment  categories  as 
narrowly  as  Is  practicable  In  order  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  seotlcm;  and 

"(3)  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause,  shall 
increase  or  decrease  the  limitations  on  In- 
ternal sales  imposed  by  this  section  If  it 
finds,  vrith  respect  to  a  particular  equip- 
ment category  for  a  specified  period,  that  an 
exception  is  In  the  public  interest  and  Is 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  secti<m. 

"(f)  (1)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Deregulation  and  Competition  Act  of 
1981,  and  not  later  than  the  same  date  In 
each  following  calendar  year,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  make  the  calculations  and  other 
deitermi nations  required  by  this  section.  The 
Commission  shall  specifically  de^rmlne — 

"(A)  the  gross  annual  'Internal  sales'  and 
'nonlnternal  sales'  in  each  equipment  oaite- 
gory  during  the  previous  calendar  year; 

"(B)  the  total  average  number  of  ctis- 
tocner  access  lines  served  by  a  dominant- 
regtilated  carrier  dome«tlcally  during  the 
same  period;  and 

"(C)  the  toital  average  number  of  cus- 
tomer access  lines  servwd  by  all  other  do- 
mestic carriers  providing  exchange  telecom- 
mrunlcatlons  senrlces  during  that  same 
period. 

"(2)  In  making  these  determinations,  tbe 
Commission  shall  use  generally  accepted  sta- 
tistical sampling  and  accounting  procedures, 
and  shall  rely  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible on  otherwise  generally  available  infor- 
mation. The  Commission  shall  also  consult 
In  a  timely  fashion  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

"(3)  As  soon  as  possible  following  the  de- 
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later  than  September  1.  I98t. 
carrier  shall  begin  to  offer 
carriers  exchange   ac- 
term  Is  defined  In  section  222 
an    unbundled,    tariffed    basis. 
In  type  and  quality  to  tha- 
its    own    Interexchange    tele- 
services  and  those  of  any 
lerexchange    carrier.    Not    later 
1,   1985.  such  equal  access 
through  end  offices  of  th"- 
serving  st  least  one-tWr-' 
access  lines  of  the  exchange- 
upon  bona  flde  request,  ever-- 
offer  such  access  not  later 
1.  1988:  Provided.  That  wlt>- 
provided  through  an  en'' 
switches    technologically 
electronic,  stored  program  Con- 
or   those    offices    served    b 
Characteristically  serve  fewer 
access  lines,  an  exchange  ca- 
for  a  waiver  pursuant  to  para- 
Ifothlng  in  this  section  shall  be 
permit  an  exchans;e  carrier  to 
to  any  Interexchange  car- 
fide  request,  exchange  access 
1  han  equal  In  type  or  quality  to 
for  Its  own  Interexchange  serv- 
i    of    an    affiliated    carrier    at 
the  reduced  cost  of  such 


Instances  : 


s«  rvlce 


ff}t withstanding    paragraph    (1), 
In  which  an  exchange  car- 
exchange  access  for  basic 
at  the  time  of  enactment 
through  access  codes  that  do 
designation  of  more  than  one 
carrier,  then  exchange  access 
carriers    shall    be    provided 
codes  containing  the  mlnl- 
of  digits  necessary  at  the  time 
ght  to  permit  nationwide,  mul- 
deslgnatlon  for  the  number  of 
carriers  reasonably  expected  to 
designation  In  the  Immediate 


exchange  carrier  shall  offer  as  a 

exchange  access  that  permits 

automatically  to  route,  wlth- 

jof  access  codes,  all  the  subscrlb- 

Interexfhange    communications    to    the 

carrier  of  the  customer's  deslg- 


"(111)  The  requirements  of  subparagraphs 
(1)  and  (11)  of  this  paragraph  are  subject  to 
waiver  under  paragraph  (3). 

"(Iv)  At  such  time  as  the  national  number- 
ing area  (area  code)  plan  Is  revised  to  require 
the  use  of  additional  digits,  each  exchange 
carrier  shall  provide  exchange  access  to  any 
Interexchange  carrier,  including  any  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier,  through  a  uniform 
number  of  digits. 

"(3)  Upon  application  of  an  exchange 
carrier,  the  Commission  may  grant  a  limited 
waiver  of  the  September  1.  1986.  deadline  for 
equal  access  in  those  Instances  In  which 
waiver  Is  permitted  under  paragraphs  (1)  or 
(2).  Such  a  waiver  may  be  granted  only  upon 
a  showing  that  for  particular  categories  of 
services  such  access  Is  not  physically  feasible 
except  at  ccksts  that  clearly  outweigh  poten- 
tial benefits  to  users  of  telecommunications 
services.  Any  waiver  granted  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  for  the  minimum 
divergence  In  access  necessary,  and  for  the 
minimum  time  necessary,  to  achieve  such 
feasibility,  and  shall  not  be  for  a  period 
greater  than  five  years.  A  waiver  may  be  re- 
newed for  additional  periods  upon  a  showing 
of  the  continued  existence  of  the  factors  that 
Justified  the  initial  waiver:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  no  waiver  will  be  required  of  an 
exchange  carrier  until  such  time  as  that  ex- 
change carrier  receives  a  bona  fide  request 
for  equal  exchange  access:  Provided  further. 
That  In  the  case  of  an  exchange  carrier  serv- 
ing fewer  than  100,000  access  lines,  a  waiver 
shall  be  granted  based  upon  certification  that 
such  exchange  carrier  has  compiled  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  costs  and  physical  feasibility  of 
providing  such  access  with  the  requirement 
for  equal  access  as  prescribed  In  this  section. 
Except  upon  complaint  by  any  Interexchange 
carrier  which  has  made  a  bona  fide  request 
for  equal  access,  the  certification  shall  be 
deemed  conclusive  of  the  Justification  for  a 
waiver. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  annually  report 
to  Congress  concerning  the  operation  of  this 
subsection.  In  that  report,  the  Commission 
shall  set  forth  with  particularity  difficulties 
encountered  and  the  process  achieved  In  ob- 
taining full  and  fair  competition  In  exchange 
access.  Such  special  report  may  be  Included 
as  a  separate  section  In  the  annual  report  the 
Commission  submits  pursuant  to  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"(5)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  may  commence  an  action  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  In  order  to  obtain  com- 
pliance with  a  provision  or  requirement  of 
this  section.". 

On  page  115,  line  20,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
substitute  "(d)". 

On  page  116,  line  23,  Insert  "in  an  action 
commenced  by  the  Attorney  General"  after 
"$250,000". 

On  page  135,  line  6,  strike  "equitable"  and 
substitute  "equal". 

Beginning  on  line  23,  page  136,  strike  out 
through  line  2.  page  137,  and  substitute  "sec- 
tion shall,  for  the  purpose  of  subsequent 
Commission  action,  have  the  status  of  deci- 
sions Initially  made  by  an  administrative  law 
Judge  pursuant  to  section  557  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.". 

On  page  137.  insert  the  following  between 
lines  18  and  19: 

"(2)  A  tariff  for  exchange  access  shall  be 
filed  on  an  unbundled  basis  specifying  each 
type  of  service  element  by  element,  and  no 
tariff  shall  require  an  Interexchange  carrier 
to  pay  for  types  of  exchange  access  that  it 
does  not  utilize.  The  charges  for  each  type  of 
exchange  access  shall  be  cost  Justified  and 
any  differences  In  charges  to  carriers  shall  be 
cost  Justified  on  the  basis  of  differences  In 
services. 

"(3)  Every  exchange  carrier  offering  ex- 
change access  as  part  of  a  Joint  or  through 
service  shall  offer  to  make  exchange  access 


available  to  eill  Interexchange  carriers  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions,  and  at  the  same 
charges,  as  are  provided  as  part  of  such  serv- 
ice. Where  an  exchange  carrier  provides  ex- 
change access  as  part  of  a  Joint  or  through 
service,  no  payment  or  consideration  of  any 
kind  shall  be  received  by  the  exchange  carrier 
for  the  provision  of  such  Joint  or  through 
service  other  than  through  tariffs  filed  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

"(4)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  amend,  limit,  or  otherwise  modify 
the  authority  of  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
sections  202(e)   and  222(1).". 

On  page  137,  line  19,  strike  "(3)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(5)". 

On  page  138,  Insert  the  following  before 
line  1: 

"(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  after  September  1.  1988, 
the  charges  for  the  less-than-equal  exchange 
access  provided  by  an  exchange  carrier  to  a 
nonaffiliated  Interexchange  carrier  pursuant 
to  a  waiver  under  section  207(c)  (3)  sha'/  be 
no  greater  than  (A)  the  charges  for  the  type 
of  exchange  access  provided  to  the  exchange 
carrier  or  affiliated  carriers  that  were  the 
subject  of  the  waiver  proceeding,  less  (B)  the 
decreased  value  to  the  nonaffiliated  Inter- 
exchange carrier  and  Its  customers  of  the  ex- 
change access  provided  such  carrier  In  com- 
parison with  the  exchange  access  provided 
the  exchange  carrier  or  Its  affiliated  carriers. 
Prom  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
until  September  1986,  if  an  exchange  carrier 
falls  to  provide  equal  exchange  access  to  a 
nonaffiliated  interexchange  carrier,  a  tariff 
of  the  exchange  carrier  reflecting  the  de- 
creased value  of  the  less-than-equal  access 
shall  also  be  considered  In  conformance  with 
this  section.  Tariffs  reflecting  an  agreement 
among  carriers  as  to  the  decreased  value  of 
less-than-equal  access  shall  be  considered  by 
the  Commission  to  be  in  conformance  with 
this  paragraph. 

"(2)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  require  a  regulated  exchange  carrier  to  al- 
low Joint  use  of  its  switches  used  exclusively 
to  provide  interexchange  telecommunica- 
tions, or  to  require  such  a  carrier  to  allow 
colocatlon  In  Its  buildings  of  the  equipment 
of  other  carriers.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  when  a  dominant-regulated  carrier 
uses  facilities  that  (A)  are  employed  to  pro- 
vide exchange  telecommunications  or  ex- 
change access  or  both,  and  (B)  are  also  used 
for  the  transmission  or  switching  of  inter- 
exchange teleconununlcatlons,  then  the  costs 
of  such  latter  use  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
interexchange  use  and  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  costs  underlying  the  determination 
of  charges  for  either  of  the  former  uses. 

"(3)  No  payments  by  an  exchange  carrier 
to  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  under  a  li- 
cense agreement,  contract,  or  otherwise  shall 
be  Included  as  a  cost  underlying  the  deter- 
mination of  charges  for  exchange  telecom- 
munications or  exchange  access  to  the  extent 
that  such  payment  Is  utilized  to  provide  re- 
search, development,  manufacturing,  engi- 
neering, or  management  of  facilities  or  serv- 
ices (including  software  programing)  used 
to  provide  Interexchange  telecommunica- 
tions.". 

On  page  138,  line  1,  strike  "(f) "  and  substi- 
tute "(g)".  ^      ^ 
On  page  138,  line  18,  strike  "(g)     and  sub- 
stitute "(h)". 

On  page  138.  add  the  following  between 
lines  22  and  23:  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  until  such  standards, 
procedures  and  criteria  have  been  imple- 
mented through  the  filing  of  exchange  access 
tariffs,  no  interexchange  carrier  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pay  more  for  exchange  access  than 
is  paid  by  any  other  Interexchange  carrier  or 
customer  for  similar  services  or  facilities.". 
On  page  138,  line  23,  strike  "(h)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(l)"- 
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On  page  139,  strike  lines  13  through  20 
and  substitute  the  following: 

"(J)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 207  the  term — 

"(1)  "Exchange  access'  means  the  provi- 
sion of  exchange  services  by  an  exchange 
carrier  for  the  purpose  of  originating  or 
terminating  Interexchange  telecommunica- 
tions including  those  of  the  exchange  car- 
rier. Exchange  services  shall  be  provided  by 
facilities  in  an  exchange  area  for  the  trans- 
mlslson,  switching,  or  routing  of  originating 
or  terminating  Interexchange  traffic,  and 
such  facilities  shall  Include  a  point  of  con- 
centration above  the  local  end  office,  and 
trunklng  thereto,  of  Interexchange  traffic. 

"(2)  'Exchange  services'  include  any  ac- 
tivity, information  services  or  function  per- 
formed by  an  exchange  carrier  in  connection 
with  the  origination  or  termination  of  in- 
terexchange telecommunications,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  affiliated  interexchange  car- 
rier, including  but  not  limited  to,  the  pro- 
vision of  network  control  signalling,  answer 
supervision,  automatic  calling  number 
Identification,  carrier  access  codes,  direc- 
tory services,  testing  and  maintenance  of 
facilities  and  the  provision  of  Information 
necessary  to  bill  customers.  Notwithstanding 
subsection  207(c)  of  this  Act.  an  exchange 
carrier  that  bills  its  subscribers  for  sums  due 
to  an  affiliated  Interexchange  carrier  shall 
not  be  required  to  bill  for  interexchange 
services  performed  by  a  nonaffiliated  carrier: 
Provided,  however.  That  such  an  exchange 
carrier  may  not  discontinue  local  exchange 
service  to  enforce  collection  of  Interexchange 
charges  unless  such  exchange  carrier  Is  also 
within  the  group  of  carriers  not  classified  as 
regulated  carriers  In  section  203(a). 

"(3)  'Exchange  carrier'  means  any  carrier 
engaged  in  providing  exchange  telecom- 
munications services  or  In  providing  ex- 
change access  to  the  fMllltles  of  a  carrier 
providing  regulated  exchange  telecom- 
munications.". 

(Purpose:  To  assure  use  of  rights  of  way  to 
competitors  of  AT.  «:  T.) 

On  page  130.  line  12,  strike  out  all  after 
the  first  period. 

On  page  130.  oetween  lines  12  and  13,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(h)  When  any  carrier  is  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  rights  of  way,  including  use  of 
poles,  ducts,  and  conduit,  required  for  ren- 
dition of  its  services  without  undue  ex- 
pense or  consumption  of  time,  the  Commis- 
sion may  order  regulated  carriers  having 
such  rights  of  way  to  permit  the  carrier  to 
use  them  subject  to  such  terms  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  find  in  the  public  interest". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  able  chairman  of  the 
committee  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
the  amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  statement  explaining 
each  amendment,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statements  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Procurement  Policies 

Adds  New  Section  231 : 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  open 
the  Bell  System  market  to  non-affiliated 
domestic  manufacturers.  This  market  has 
been  generally  foreclosed  to  them  as  a  re- 
sult of  AT&T's  near  total  reliance  on  West- 
em  Electric.  The  result  Is  that  the  domestic 
telecommunications    manufacturing    indus- 


try has  too  small  a  domestic  base  to  export 
and  to  meet  rising  foreign  competition  in 
this  country.  By  increasing  domestic  sales, 
this  amendment  will  facilitate  greater  re- 
search and  development  by  domestic  manu- 
facturers and  thus  enhance  their  competi- 
tive position  abroad. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amendment  con- 
tains safeguards  against  unfettered  foreign 
intrusion  into  domestic  markets.  By  refer- 
ence to  Section  240  of  the  Act.  the  amend- 
ment permits  exclusion  from  its  application 
of  competition  from  any  foreign  country 
where  AT&T  does  not  have  reciprocal  sales 
rlghU. 

The  amendment  requires  AT&T  to  adopt 
a  procurement  policy  with  respect  to  tele- 
communications products  used  or  sold  by 
AT&T  and/or  any  of  Its  affiliates.  As  part 
of  this  policy,  AT&T  Is  to  evaluate  product 
purchases  on  the  basis  of  merit  rather  than 
automatically  purchasing  products  from 
AT&T's  manufacturing  affiliate.  Western 
Electric. 

The  amendment  further  requires  AT&T 
and  Its  affiliates  to  increase  their  outside 
purchases  at  a  gradual  but  steady  rate  of 
twenty  per  cent  (20%)  per  year  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  It  Is  expected  that  this  will 
be  sufficient  to  open  the  market  so  that  over 
the  succeeding  five  years  the  percenuge  re- 
quirement may  be  gradually  phtised  out 
without  any  adverse  impact  on  competition. 
Moreover.  Congress  will  be  kept  apprised  of 
the  progress  achieved  In  obtaining  full  and 
fair  competition  by  means  of  an  annual  re- 
port by  the  Commission.  This  will  permit 
Congress  to  reconsider  the  phase  out  if  the 
formula  is  not  effective  at  achieving  Its  goal. 

The  amendment  also  safeguards  our  na- 
tional defense  capabilities  by  providing  that 
equipment  purchases  essential  for  national 
security  purposes  can  be  limited  to  domestic 
suppliers. 

PA'rTNT    LICENSIMO    AND    TRANSrXR 

Amends  Section  229(d)  (2)  and  (3):  Adds 
New  Section  (e) : 

S.  898  ctirrently  provides  that  all  patents 
dev  '.oped  by  the  FSA  with  Its  own  funds  are 
not  subject  to  the  1956  Consent  Decree  pro- 
visions. This  decree  requires  that  patents 
developed  through  the  use  of  monopoly  rate 
payer  funds  be  available  to  others  on  either 
a  cross-licensing  or  payment  basis.  Without 
amendment,  the  bill  could  have  been  inter- 
preted as  permitting  non-FSA  patents  to  be 
transferred  to  the  PSA.  This  amendment 
closes  that  potential  loophole  by  clarifying 
that  no  patent  developed  by  AT&T  before  the 
FSA  Is  established,  can  be  transferred  to  the 
PSA  In  order  to  avoid  the  provisions  of 
AT&T's  1956  Consent  Decree. 
sPEcmc  PROHiBrrioN  of  cboss  subsidizatiok 

Amends  Section  202(c)  (1) : 

This  amendment  clarifies  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  the  authority  to  prohibit  cross  sub- 
sidization as  well  aa  other  anticompetitive 
practices.  Cross  subsidization  Is  highlighted 
since  it  has  the  potential  of  a  serious  nega- 
tive impact  on  the  competitive  health  of  the 
entire  telecommunications  industry. 

COMMISSION    REQUESTS    TOR    INFORMATION 


Amends  Section  227(h) : 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  put 
the  Commission  in  a  position  to  compare  the 
records  of  the  PSA  with  the  records  of  the 
regulated  portions  of  AT&T  In  order  to  detect 
cross  subsidies.  The  amendment  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  request  the  PSA  to  pro- 
duce books  and  records  on  an  information 
basis  so  that  the  Commission  can  more  effec- 
tively perform  its  oversight  duties. 

TRANSITION    PERIOD    FOR    COMMISSION    ORDERED 
DEREGUI.ATION 

Amends  Section  235(b)  (3)  (B) : 

This  amendment  establishes  a  transition 
period,  not  to  exceed  six  months,  between  the 
time  when  the  CommlsBion  makes  a  determi- 


nation that  a  telecommunications  service 
should  be  deregulated  and  the  time  the  de- 
regulation becomes  effective.  The  purpose  of 
the  transition  period  is  to  permit  users  of 
telecommunications  services  to  adjust  to  the 
changes  that  might  be  expected  to  occur  with 
deregulation. 

COMPOSITION    OF    FSA    BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

Amends  Section  227(a)  (3) : 

S.  898  now  provides  that  the  PSA  have  not 
lees  than  five  members  on  its  board  of  direc- 
tors and  that  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
may  be  employees  or  officers  of  the  FSA.  This 
means  that  one  a  flve-person  board,  two  can 
be  affiliated  with  the  FSA.  The  bill  further 
provides  for  one  member  of  the  board  from 
AT&T,  the  parent  company.  The  result  Is  that 
three  AT&T  affiliated  individuals  could  be 
board  members  with  only  two  from  the 
outside. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  insure  that  at 
least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  board  be  composed 
of  outside  directors.  This  would  tend  to  make 
the  PSA  act  more  independently  of  the  rest 
of  the  Bell  System,  helping  to  deter  the  pos- 
sibility of  anticompetitive  conduction. 

COST   JUSTUr'ICATION   OF  TARIFFS 

Amends  Section  210(2)  (A)  : 

This  amendment  requires  that  tariffs  be 
accompanied  by  economic  cost  support  data 
establishing  the  Justness  and  reasonableness 
of  such  tariffs.  The  amendment  makes  clear 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  Urlffs 
filed  under  Section  210(2)  (A)  be  cost  Justi- 
fied, that  proposed  rates  be  Just  and  reason- 
able and  that  no  cross  subsidization  should 
occur  between  regulated  and  unregulated 
services. 

ALLOCATION    OF   ADVERTISING   COSTS 

Amends  Section  227(a)(5): 

This  amendment  requires  the  FSA  to  carry 
out  its  own  advertising.  Installation,  and 
production,  in  addition  to  marketing,  sales, 
maintenance,  manufacturing  and  R&D.  It 
also  defines  institutional  advertising,  which 
may  be  done  Jolntely.  to  be  of  a  type  not  re- 
lated to  specific  services,  facilities  and 
equipment.  It  is  Intended  to  assure  that  the 
fully  separated  affiliate  bears  iu  full  share 
of  all  costs  associated  with  marketing  and 
related  activities  In  regard  to  its  own 
product. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  CROSS  SUBSIDIZATION  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  OR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  CON- 
TRACTS 

Adds  New  Section  227(k)  : 

This  amendment  clarifies  that  the  bill's 
exemption  of  international  and  national  de- 
fense activities  from  the  normal  separation 
requirements  is  not  intended  to  create  a 
loophole  for  cross  subsidization  or  other 
anticompetitive  .activities  that  would  have 
a  negative  Impact  on  the  domestic  tele- 
communications market. 

DISCLOStniE   OF   PROTOCOL   INFORMATION 

Amends  Section  214(g)(1)(B):  Adds  New 
Section  214(F)(1)(C)  : 

This  amendment  deals  with  disclosure  of 
Information  to  the  FSA.  to  an  affiliate  pro- 
viding support  to  the  PSA  (manufacturing, 
research  and  development)  or  to  an  affiliate 
that  provides  components  or  subassemblies 
to  an  PSA.  Under  the  present  bill,  concerns 
exist  that  the  FSA  could  gain  a  competitive 
advantage  by  obtaining  Information  prior  to 
its  disclosure  to  competitors  and  In  a  more 
useful  form.  Also,  the  PSA  could  obtain  In- 
formation related  tD  network  design  through 
Us  purchases  of  components  and  subassem- 
blies from  the   unseparated   part   of  AT&T. 

This  amendment  clarifies  that  all  informa- 
tion required  to  be  disclosed  regarding  the 
network  by  the  dominant-regulated  carrier 
or  affiliates  must  be  disclosed  In  the  same 
form  and  on  the  snme  basis  to  non-afflllated 
persons  as  it  Is  to  the  PSA.  It  also  requires 
that  any  anticipated  telephone  network 
changes  which  are  disclosed  by  AT&T  to  the 
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LICENSE  CONTRACTS 

Section  227(b).  Adds  New  Section 


This  amendment  prevents  contracts  be- 
tween the  dominant-regulated  carrier  and 
its  affiliates  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
assigning  product-related  research  and  devel- 
opment (B&D).  manufacturing,  marketing, 
or  management  costs  for  deregulated  services 
or  products,  to  services  or  equipment  which 
remain  under  regulation.  It  also  requires 
that  all  costs  of  services  provided  by  the 
dominant-regulated  carrier  to  affiliates,  in- 
cluding the  PSA.  be  on  a  fully-audltable  and 
compensatory  basis. 

At  the  current  time.  R&D  within  the  Bell 
System  la  financed  by  Western  EUectrlc  or 
through  a  license  contract  arrangement  with 
the  Bell  Operating  Companies  whereby  each 
operating  company  Is  assessed  a  fixed  per- 
centage against  its  revenues.  This  license 
contract,  in  addition  to  funding  R&D.  sup- 
ports general  administrative  services  provid- 
ed by  AT&T  management  (e.g.,  legal  services 
and  pension  administration).  The  proposed 
amendment  would  require  changes  In  the  li- 
cense contract  to  exclude  charges  for  prod- 
uct-related B&D  performed  by  AT&T  that 
can  be  done  on  an  audltable  and  compens- 
able basis. 

The  amendment  would  not  pyrohlblt  AT&T 
from  funding  basic  R&D  with  rate-payer 
revenues  from  license  contracts.  It  would  re- 
quire that  If  AT&T  chooses  to  disclose  Its 
basic  R&D  to  a  fully-separated  affiliate,  it 
must  also  disclose  It  to  the  public.  However, 
my  understanding  Is  that  It  Is  AT&T's  policy 
to  disclose  basic  R&D  to  the  world,  and  I 
would  expect  this  policy  to  continue.  More- 
over, It  Is  the  Intent  of  thU  amendment  that 
if  research  which  began  as  basic  becomes 
product-related,  the  costs  o*  that  research 
must  be  allocated  to  the  product. 

SPECIAL  PROCUREMENT  AND  OPEN  MARKET  SALES 
REQUIREMENTS 

Adds  New  Section: 

This  amendment  deals  with  the  sales  of 
telecommunications  equipment  by  affiliates 
of  the  dominant  regulated  carrier  to  the  op- 
erating companies  and  the  interexchange 
network.  The  amendment  establishes  that  as 
a  precondition  to  selling  any  telecommunica- 
tions equipment  to  Its  regulated  affiliates, 
the  Bell  System  must  succeed  in  selling  the 
very  same  Items  of  equipment  to  unaffili- 
ated enterprises  In  open  competitive  markets. 
This  imposes  a  check  on  equipment  quality 
and  price  to  assure  that  there  cannot  be  a 
flow  of  funds  out  of  the  rate  base  with  which 
the  phenomenon  of  cross  subsidization  can 
be  financed. 

INTERCONNECTION    AND    PRICING    OF    EXCHANGE 
ACCESS 

Amends  Sections  207  and  222: 

S.  898  currently  requires  every  carrier  of- 
fering regulated  services  to  establish  inter- 
connection of  such  services  and  not  discrim- 
inate with  respect  to  such  Interconnection. 
It  provides  that  all  local  and  regulated  long- 
distance carriers  must  Interconnect  with  any 
telecommunications  equipment,  private  tele- 
communications system,  or  long  distance 
carrier  which  meets  Commission  technical 
standards  and  makes  a  reasonable  request  for 
Interconnection.  It  further  provides  that  reg- 
ulated carriers  must  not  discriminate  among 
carriers  or  customers  with  respect  to  the 
rates,  terms,  or  conditions  of  Interconnec- 
tion. 

These  amendments  focus  In  more  detail 
on  the  Issue  of  local  excheinge  access  by  In- 
terexchange or  long-distance  carriers.  Since 
AT&T  and  other  established  carriers  offer 
both  long-distance  (interexchange)  and  local 
(exchange)  service  and  since  other  long-dis- 
tance carriers  must  access  these  same  ex- 
change facilities  to  originate  or  terminate 
their  calls,  there  has  been  some  concern 
about  possible  discriminatory  treatment  by 
exchange  carriers. 

The  amendment  to  Section  207  specifies 
more  explicitly  the  obligations  of  exchange 
CMTlers  to  provide  exchange  access  to  aU  in* 


terexchange  carriers  In  a  non-dlscrlminatory 
manner.  AT&T  and  other  local  exchange  car- 
riers would  be  required  to  offer  exchange  ac- 
access  that  Is  equal  In  type  and  quality  to 
that  provided  their  own  interexchange  serv- 
ices. The  amendment  would  require  that  the 
access  be  offered  on  an  unbundled,  tariffed 
basis  according  to  a  mandated  time  schedule 
unless  a  waiver  Is  granted  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  specified  circumstances.  In  addi- 
tion to  resolving  other  specific  exchange  ac- 
cess Issues,  the  amendment  would  require 
exhange  carriers  to  offer  a  service  that  would 
automatically  route  all  long-distance  calls  to 
a  carrier  of  the  customer's  choosing,  al- 
though the  customer  could  still  access  other 
carriers  by  use  of  access  codes. 

The  amendment  to  Section  222  would  de- 
flna  the  terms  "exchange  access,"  "exchange 
services,"  and  "exchange  carrier."  Important- 
ly, the  definition  of  exchange  access  would 
have  the  effect  of  requiring  the  exchange 
carrier  to  provide  a  call  concentrating  func- 
tion for  collecting  and  distributing  Interex- 
change traffic  among  a  number  of  local  ex- 
change switching  offices.  Such  a  concentra- 
tion function  Is  generally  available  today 
to  the  established  carriers  but  not  their  com- 
petitors. The  definition  of  exchange  services 
spells  out  the  type  of  local  services  that  are 
included  In  exchange  access  and  provides 
that  while  a  local  exchange  carrier  Is  not 
required  to  bill  customers  for  sums  due  an 
unaffiliated  carrier.  It  must  provide  the  In- 
formation necessary  to  do  so. 

The  amendments  to  Sections  207  and  223 
discussed  above  deal  primarily  with  the  type 
and  quality  of  access  services  offered  by  local 
exchange  carriers.  There  are  further  amend- 
ments to  Section  222  that  deal  primarily 
with  the  pricing  of  access  services  and  stem 
from  tihe  same  concerns  about  discriminatory 
treatment.  Basically,  they  seek  to  add  fur- 
ther assurance:  (1)  that  every  local  ex- 
change carrier  will  handle  the  origination 
and  termination  of  long-dlstaince  calls  for 
all  Interexchange  carriers  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions,  and  at  the  same  charges; 
and  (2)  that  the  charges  for  access  be  cost 
Justified.  They  explicitly  prohibit  an  ex- 
change carrier  from  obtaining  any  compen- 
sation except  that  received  pursuant  to  tariff 
and  also  prohibit  the  local  Bell  company 
from  Including  any  costs  of  AT&T's  own  In- 
terexchange services  In  the  charges  for  access 
paid  by  AT&T's  long-distance  services.  The 
latter  prohibition  prevents  the  flow  of  funds 
from  the  use  of  monopoly  local  facilities  to 
the  competitive  interexchange  part  of  the 
business. 

The  amendments  explicitly  do  not  require 
the  exchange  carrier  to  allow  Joint  use  of 
switches  which  are  used  exclusively  to  pro- 
vide Interexchange  telecommunications  or 
to  require  such  a  carrier  to  allow  co-location 
in  Its  buildings  of  equipment  of  other  car- 
riers. However,  when  AT&T  uses  the  same  fa- 
cilities for  both  local  services  and  long  dis- 
tance, then  it  must  allocate  the  costs  of  the 
latter  to  the  Interexchange  use. 

Moreover.  I  would  think  It  preferable  that 
the  dominant  regulated  carrier  not  construct 
special  tandem  offices  for  exchange  access  for 
use  solely  by  the  competing  interexchange 
carriers.  To  provide  exchange  access  to  the 
competing  carriers  on  this  basis  could  be  ex- 
pensive and  might  place  them  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  in  any  case,  before  such 
an  approach  could  be  used,  there  would  have 
to  be  a  showing  that  the  arrangement  would 
provide  "equal"  treatment  among  all  tele- 
communications carriers  as  provided  In  the 
amendment  to  section  222(a)  (1). 

The  amendments  also  give  the  Commission 
authority  to  review  decisions  of  the  Federal- 
State  Joint  Board,  which  apportion  costs  be- 
tween and  within  the  Interexchange  and  ex- 
change services  of  the  established  carriers. 
Under  S.  898  as  currently  written,  the  Joint 
Board  decisions  were  essentially  binding  on 
the  Commission. 
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CUSTOMER-PREMISES    EQUIPMENT 

Amends  Section  235(c)  (with  conforming 
Amendments  to  Section  234(e)  (1) ) : 

3.  898  currently  provides  that  all  cus- 
tomer-premises equipment  (e.g.,  telephone 
handsets)  which  Is  deregulated  by  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  be  transferred  from  the  Bell  Oper- 
ating Companies  to  the  FSA  within  two  years. 
Some  of  this  equipment  may  currently  be 
overdepreclated  and  undervalued.  This  raises 
concerns  that  the  transfer  would  create  a 
windfall  for  the  FSA  since  It  could,  after  the 
transfer,  resell  the  equipment  to  customers 
at  a  profit,  giving  the  PSA  an  unfair  competi- 
tive adv.intage.  Moreover,  the  transfer  of  such 
equipment  might  provide  the  PSA  with  an 
Information  advantage  over  its  competitors 
with  respect  to  the  Identity  of  current  equip- 
ment customers  and  the  type  and  condition 
of  their  equipment. 

This  amendment  would  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  delay  the  transfer  for  an  addi- 
tional rwo  years  If  the  Commission  deter- 
mines such  a  delay  is  necessary  to  prevent 
anticompetitive  Imract  which  might  other- 
wise result  from  iho  transfer. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less there  Is  some  question,  I  think  we 
can  just  take  the  whole  group  of  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

The  amendments  (No.  468)  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amendments 
were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  his  help  in  proposing  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  on  this 
matter.  It  is  a  matter  of  paramount  im- 
portance. I  hope  we  can  get  through 
with  this  bill  as  soon  as  possible  and  send 
it  to  the  House. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  action  of 
the  Senate  with  regard  to  part  of  the 
language  of  amendment  No.  468  be  re- 
scinded. The  language  to  be  deleted  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  172,  line  18.  strike  "and"  and 
substitute  "and  235  (c) ,". 

On  page  172,  strike  lines  19  through  21  and 
substitute  "under  section  233.  no  dominant- 
regulated  carrier". 

On  page  175.  line  9,  strike  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  second  period  and  substitute 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Commis- 
sion may  extend  this  period  for  up  to  an 
additional  2  years  If  the  Commission  finds 
that  such  extension  serves  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.". 

The  PR,ESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  that  language  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  to  delete  lan- 
guage that  has  been  provided  by  Senator 
Cannon's  amendment  to  the  Senator's 
amendment. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  address  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina, if  I  may. 

As  I  understand  it,  we  are  attempting 
to  work  out  a  compromise  in  conference 
on  the  "ratepayer"  amendments? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  working  with  my  staff 
and  the  staff  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon). 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  believe  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  now  the  pending  amend- 
ment. Would  he  agree  to  setting  it  aside 
as  pending  business  so  we  may  take  up 
the  amendments  of  Senator  Cannon 
and  Senator  Goldwater  on  cable  t«;le- 
vision? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  fine  with  me, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  set  aside  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HOLLINGS)  and  take  up  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  concerning  cable  tele- 
vision.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP     AMENDMENT     NO.     489 

(Purpose:    Possible    cable   fee   compromise) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 

it  be  stated.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     TTie 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada   (Mr.  Cannon) 

for  himself  and  Mr.  Packwood  proposes  an 

unprlnted   amendment  numbered  469. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  sunendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  line  12,  page  107,  strike  out 
through  line  16.  page  107,  and  substitute  the 
following:  "nals.". 

On  page  107,  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  23  and  24: 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (h)  and 
(I)  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  any 
franchise  agreements  which  are  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecommu- 
nications Competition  and  Deregulation 
Act  of  1981.". 

On  page  107,  line  24.  strike  "(])"  and  sub- 
stitute "(k)". 

On  page  140,  strike  lines  4  through  12 
and  substitute  "by  repealing  subsection 
'e)". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  Chair- 
man Packwood  and  I  have  offered  a 
substitute  to  the  amendment  Introduced 
by  Senator  Goldwater  addressing  the 
cable  provisions  of  S.  898.  We  seek  this 
compromise  in  an  effort  to  find  a  rea- 
sonable solution  between  the  cable  tele- 
vision operators  and  the  communities 
tli.6v  serve 

The  cable  provisions  in  S.  898  are  not 


new,  nor  are  the  concepts  in  the  Pack- 
wood-Cannon  cable  amendment.  Indeed, 
in  the  last  Congress,  legislation  provid- 
ing for  a  sweeping  deregulation  of  the 
cable  industry  was  introduced  by  Com- 
merce Committee  members  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Commerce  Committee  for 
consideration.  And,  I  add,  extensive 
hearings  were  held  on  the  cable  televi- 
sion issues. 

The  cable  issues  in  S.  898  have  been 
addressed  by  the  committee  and  I,  for 
one,  believe  the  Commerce  Committee 
has  developed  an  adequate  hearing  rec- 
ord to  make  sensible  and  equitable  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Senate.  I  fail  to 
see  why  another  2  years  of  hearings  are 
necessary. 

The  Packwood-Cannon  amendment 
protects  the  right  of  each  city  to  regu- 
late basic  cable  television  service  under 
existing  and  further  franchise  agree- 
ments. We  believe  cities  must  maintain 
their  right  to  set  rates  for  the  provision 
of  basic  service.  This  insures  that  a 
maximum  number  of  people  will  be  able 
to  receive  the  retransmission  of  broad- 
cast signals  at  affordable  rates. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  codi- 
fies the  deregulation  of  only  those  pay 
cable  services  which  have  historically 
not  been  subject  to  regulation.  Our  ob- 
jective in  deregulating  these  pay  services 
is  to  aid  in  the  development  of  addi- 
tional cable  services  so  we  may  take  full 
advantage  of  the  services  envisioned  by 
the  public. 

We  believe  that  regulating  these  now 
deregulated  services  will  inhibit  growth 
of  innovative  uses  for  cable  television. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Packwood  and  me  would  instruct  the 
Federal  Commimications  Commission  to 
continue  its  present  policy  of  establish- 
ing ceilings  on  franchise  fees  paid  by 
cable  television  operators  to  municipal- 
ities. 

The  limits  on  franchise  fees  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  are  necessary 
so  that  cable  television  operators  will 
not  pay  more  than  their  fair  share  to 
municipalities  and  also  that  each  city 
will  have  adequate  revenues  to  defray 
the  costs  of  local  regulation. 

Our  amendment  will  repeal  only  that 
portion  of  the  pole  attachment  law 
which  imposes  a  5 -year  simset  on  the 
Commission's  authority  to  set  rates, 
terms,  and  conditions  to  access  utility 
poles  by  cable  operators.  Our  amend- 
ment does  not  pertain  to  telephone  or 
electric  cooperatives.  The  pole  attach- 
ment law  was  enacted  in  1978  when 
Congress  added  section  224  to  the  pres- 
ent act.  This  section  directed  the  Com- 
mission to  regulate  rates,  terms,  and 
conditions  under  which  cable  television 
operators  are  afforded  EUicess  to  the  poles 
and  rights  of  way  controlled  by  a  utility 
that  are  essential  to  the  provision  of 
cable  television  service.  This  provision  is 
scheduled  to  expire  in  5  years  after  en- 
actment. We  believe  the  Commission 
should  continue  in  its  present  role  to 
best  enforce  the  intent  of  Congress. 

No  other  cable  provisions  would  be  de- 
leted from  S.  898.  Mr.  President.  We  re- 
affirm the  rights  of  cities  to  provide  ac- 
cess channels  for  public,  educational, 
and  governmental  use. 

Our  compromise  would  preserve  the 
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been  no  hearings  on  Munlcl- 
of  Cable. 


Let  me  epeat,  Mr.  President:  There 
have  been  no  hearings  on  cable  televi- 
sion, even  hough  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommit  ,ee,  have  promised  the  cable 
television  ndustry  that  we  would  not 
legislate  w.thout  hearings. 

tl  ling  to  talk  about  general  hear- 

tele^ommunlcatlons  In  1981  or  1979. 

most  Iniportant  point  Is  that 

cbble  relations  were  not  a  sub- 

those   hearings.    Municipal    officials 

peclfl(  ally  told  that  cable  would  not  be 

898   and   that   cable  would   be 

In    a    separate    bill    atter    the 

I  :ommltte«  completed  action  on 

result,  we  were  not  Involved  in 

developibent  of  S.  898. 

repre^ntatlves  of  cities  "acquiesced" 

mark-up.  City  representatives 

:he    cable    provisions    barely    24 

the  mark-up.  We  did  what  we 

lie  that  access  channels  were 

prohibited,  but  we  did  not  in  any  way 

our  opposition  to  the  cable 
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Cities  In  lo  way  participated  In  Its  prepa- 
ration. The  Packwood-Cannon  Amendment, 
again  at  th(  nth  hour,  with  no  consultation 
hearings  or  discussions,  attempts  to  set  the 
framework  for   cable/city  relationships  for 
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Mayors  look  forward  to  a  sepa- 
blll.    The    U.S.    Conference    of 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  as 
n  embers  of  the  Coalition  to  I>elete 
Pr  jvlslons  from  S.  898,  look  forward 
down  with  members  of  the  Senate 
jn  Commerce.  Science  ad  Trans- 
well  as  the  cable  television  In- 
develop    a   comprehensive   cable 
that  makes  sense  to  all  parties, 
do  this  In  the  open  and  will 
clpate  In  such  an  endeavor  fol- 
of  the  Ooldwater  amendment 
of   cable  TV   provisions   from 


fir  Local   Oovernments  In   Cable 
qverslght  at  the  Local  Level.  Cities 
In  an  open  forum  the  positive 
role  which  local  governments 
protecting    the    public    Interest    In 
cable  television  and  regulating 
cable  services.  We  realize  that 
amendment  Is  aimed  at  pro- 
InJ^stlces  and  look  forward  to  pas- 
Ooldwater  Amendment  so  that 
our  day  In  court  and  can  plaln- 
y  state  our  substantive  case  be- 


the  Packwood-Cannon  amend- 


the  future.  We  appreciate  Senators  Packwood 
and  Cannon's  view  that  their  amendment 
meets  our  needs.  Cities  themselves  would  like 
an  opportunity  to  directly  explain  to  all 
Senators  how  municipal  regulation  serves  the 
public  Interest  in  this  complicated  field.  Only 
passage  of  the  Ooldwater  Amendment  will 
allow  us  to  have  this  opportunity. 

The  Packwood-Cannon  Amendment  does 
not  guarantee  cities  the  ability  to  regulate 
basic  cable  services.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  Packwood-Cannon  Amendment  guaran- 
tees cities  the  right  to  regulate  basic  cable 
service.  In  fact,  under  the  amendment  cities 
could  only  regulate  "retransmission  of  broad- 
cast signals."  We  believe  that  this  definition 
Is  far  narrower  than  basic  cable  service  which 
in  most  communities  Includes  access  pro- 
gramming and  programming  transmitted  by 
satellite,  as  well  as  retransmitted  broadcast 
signals. 

The  Packwood-Cannon  Amendment  does 
not  guarantee  access  for  programmers,  other 
than  those  selected  by  the  cable  operator. 
Under  S.  898.  cities  are  apparently  pro- 
hibited from  requiring  leased  access.  This 
Is  an  Important  public  policy  question  which 
should  not  be  decided  without  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  consequences  of  giving  the 
cable  operator  monopoly  control  of  program- 
ming fother  than  government,  public,  and 
educational  access) . 

Cities  and  Mayors  need  a  separate  Cable 
bill.  Tt  has  been  alleged  that  cities  should 
accept  the  Packwood-Cannon  amendment 
because  we  will  never  do  as  well  In  a  separate 
legislation.  However,  we  believe  that  Is  not 
an  appropriate  reason  for  cities  to  suddenly 
decide  that  all  concerns  have  been  met  In 
the  cable  area  and  that  hearings  and  full 
consideration  are  no  longer  necessary.  We 
believe  that  hearings  and  careful  delibera- 
tion are  essential  and  only  the  Ooldwater 
amendment  can  bring  that  about. 

We  appreciate  the  effort  of  Senators  Pack- 
wood  and  Cannon  in  moving  In  the  right  di- 
rection. However,  for  all  the  reasons  stated 
above,  we  emphatically  support  the  Oold- 
water amendment  and  urge  rejection  of  the 
Packwood-Cannon  amendment. 

We  thank  you  again  and  hope  you  will 
have  an  onportunlty  to  share  this  with  your 
distinguished  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  more  to  say 
about  this.  I  will  have  a  few  remarks 
relative  to  this  matter  and  to  the  prob- 
lems rural  people  face  under  the  same 
hill,  and  my  amendment  would  correct 
that,  too.  But  I  will  save  that  until  my 
amendment  is  called  up. 

I  repeat:  I  may  wind  up  agreeing  with 
the  provisions  in  this  bill,  but  we  have 
had  no  public  hearings.  They  will  recite, 
yes.  back  in  1977  and  1979  we  had  some 
hearings.  They  were  not  extensive.  They 
did  not  get  into  this.  We  did  not  know 
enough  about  cable  television,  and  we 
Ftill  do  not  know  enough  about  it,  frank- 
ly, to  sit  down  and  draw  legislation  on 
cable  television. 

As  I  have  said  on  this  floor,  I  am  a 
preat  backer  of  cable  television,  which 
I  use  in  my  home.  I  am  a  firm  believer 
that  it  will  replace  antenna  television. 
But  I  want  to  see  us  go  about  this  in  a 
right  way  and  not  use  material  that  was 
injected  at  the  last  moment  by  the  cable 
television  people  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  sdl  I  have  to  say, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  vote  on  the  Pack- 
wood-Cannon amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  respond,  because  I  know  that  every- 
one involved  in  this  debate  is  acting  in 
good  faith. 


First,  in  the  bill,  there  are  several  pro- 
visions relating  to  cable.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision permitting  telephone  companies 
to  offer,  cable  television.  That  section 
has  been  in  S.  898  since  its  introduction. 
So  to  say  that  there  was  no  provision 
effecting  cable  until  these  amendments 
were  introduced  at  committee  markup  is 
wrong. 

Second,  this  is  what  the  Packwood- 
Cannon  amendment  does.  I  might  say, 
mitially,  that  there  are  varying  mistakes 
in  commimications.  Senator  Cannon  and 
I  thought  we  had  the  acquiescence  of 
the  lobbyists  who  represent  the  cities 
here.  Obviously,  we  were  wrong.  They  did 
not  agree  lo  it,  but  we  thought  they  did 
at  the  time  we  put  it  in.  There  is  no 
question  that  they  did  not  agree  to  the 
present  amendment.  But  for  those  who 
have  been  getting  letters  from  their 
municipalities,  let  me  explain  what  this 
amendment  does. 

First,  there  is  a  grandfather  clause. 
Any  existing  franchise  is  not  affected,  pe- 
riod. This  does  not  change  any  right  the 
mimicipality  has  under  the  present 
franchise. 

Second,  the  present  pole  attachment 
law  is  not  changed.  The  change  we  had 
made  in  the  bill  was  to  extend  the  re- 
quirement to  electric  and  telephone  co- 
operatives and  municipally  owned  utility 
companies,  requiring  them  to  grant  cable 
companies  access  to  their  poles  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  That  requirement  applies 
to  A.T.  tl  T.  and  the  independent  tele- 
phone companies  in  the  United  States 
now.  All  A.T.  &  T.  operating  companies 
and  Greneral  Telephone  &  Electric  have 
to  allow  the  cable  companies  to  attach 
to  their  poles  at  reasonable  rates.  The 
bill  extended  that  to  the  rural  coopera- 
tives. Under  the  Cannon-Packwood 
amendment,  that  extension  is  taken  out. 
Therefore,  the  law  remains  exactly  as  It 
is  so  far  as  pole  attachments  are  con- 
cerned. 

Third,  there  is  no  change  in  the  fran- 
chise fee  language.  The  municipalities 
are  free  to  charge  any  franchise  fee  they 
wish,  which  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  permits.  That  language  to- 
day is  3  percent  of  gross  revenues  and, 
under  certain  exceptions,  5  percent. 

Fourth,  the  municipalities  can  require 
and  continue  to  require  cable  companies 
to  provide  access  channels — educational 
channels,  a  channel  devoted  to  watch- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  city  council 
and  the  zoning  commission,  a  channel  re- 
quired for  cultural  use  to  watch  the  sym- 
phony and  art  museums. 

Last,  local  governments,  municipali- 
ties, can  regulate  the  nonpay  aspects  of 
cable  television.  Frankly,  this  is  the  po- 
litical problem  many  municipalities  face. 
What  would  happen  if  all  their  viewers 
had  been  used  to  watching  all  the  shows 
on  commercial  television  and  the  rates 
were  fixed,  and  suddenly  they  cannot  fix 
the  rates?  They  cannot  fix  rates  on  pay 
channels.  Home  Box  Office  for  example. 

They  cannot  fix  the  rates  on  smoke 
alarms  and  burglar  alarms  and  other 
services  offered  by  cable  television  sys- 
tems, and  this  is  most  Important — most 
of  America  today  is  not  yet  wired  for 
cable.  Most  of  the  local  governments 
have  not  yet  let  cable  franchises.  So  most 
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of  them  are  still  in  the  bidding  stage,  if 
they  have  even  progressed  that  far. 
Three,  four  or  five  companies  are  bid- 
ding, and  the  municipality  is  free,  by  its 
franchise  agreement  with  the  cable  com- 
pany, to  put  in  any  provision  the  cable 
company  will  agree  to  at  the  time  of 
franchise. 

With  the  competitive  bidding  going  on 
and  with  many  cable  companies  wanting 
it  in  every  service  area,  the  municipali- 
ties are  in  a  great  position  at  the  time  of 
the  initial  franchise  to  drive  a  hard  bar- 
gain. 

They  are  permitted  to  do  all  this  un- 
der the  Cannon-Packwood  amendment. 

So  when  I  said  yesterday  that  I  think 
this  solves  all  the  problems,  I  honestly 
think  it  does.  I  believe  it  is  as  much  as 
they  would  be  likely  to  get  out  of  days 
and  days  of  hearings. 

It  is  more  than  a  fair  compromise.  It 
goes  95  percent  of  the  way  toward  every 
solution  they  wanted. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  Cannon-Packwood  amend- 
ment as  a  fair,  decent  compromise  and 
one  which  was  offered  and  made  in  good 
faith. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  those 
provisions  in  the  pending  legislation 
<S.  898  >  affecting  the  cable  television 
industry  and  its  relationship  to  State 
and  local  government  have  generated 
considerable  interest  and  debate.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  they  were  added 
to  the  bill  at  the  11th  hour  while  my 
colleague  and  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona,  Mr.  Gtoldwater,  was  out 
of  the  country.  Inasmuch  as  his  sub- 
committee has  responsibility  for  these 
matters  and  inasmuch  as  Senator  Gold- 
water  has  personally  been  extremely  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  the  cable 
television  industry,  I  believe  that  pro- 
cedure was  inappropriate. 

Given  the  clear  fact  that  the  cable 
television  industry  is  among  the  most 
rapidly  growing  in  the  Nation  and  that 
the  future  impact  of  cable  television  on 
our  daily  lives  is  likely  to  be  extremely 
great,  I  fincj  the  procedures  adopted  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  questionable. 
Such  sweeping  legislation  may  be 
proper;  but  it  is  only  proper  after  the 
conflicting  issues  have  been  thoroughly 
aired  so  that  reasonable  national  policy 
can  be  developed. 

■  Unfortunately,  Mr.  President.  I  will 
have  to  disqualify  myself  from  voting 
on  these  sections.  Although  I  do  not  feel 
I  have  an  actual  conflict  of  interest,  the 
fact  that  my  brother  is  associated  with 
one  of  the  companies  vying  for  the  cable 
contract  in  Tucson  while  the  husband 
•  of  a  member  of  my  Arizona  staff  is  also 
associated  with  another  of  the  com- 
panies might  be  viewed  as  a  conflict. 
Furthermore,  my  wife  and  I  have  a  fi- 
nancial interest  in  two  television  broad- 
casting companies  that  might  conceiv- 
ably be  affected  by  the  cable  sections. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufiBcient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  vote,  if  no  one  else  has  any 
comments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt).  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy). 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyei,  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr.  Nunn) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who  have 
not  yet  voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  40,  as  follows : 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  306  Leg.) 
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So  the  Cannon-Packwood  amendment 
(UP  No.  469)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    S41,  AS   MOOITIEO 

(Purpose:  To  delete  certain  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  State  govern- 
ment, and  local  government  with  regard  to 
cable  television  and  to  delete  provisions 
relating  to  pole  attachments) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  541  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  ),  for  himself,  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Bosch- 
witz. Mr.  Pbessler.  and  Mr.  Levin,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  541. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  amend  my  amendment  in  view  of 
the  amendment  just  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  send  the  modifi- 
cation to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

Beginning  on  line  20.  page  106.  strike  out 
through  line  23.  page  107,  and  all  that  fol- 
lows up  to  but  not  Including  line  24. 

On  page  107,  line  24,  strike  "<k)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(J)". 

On  page  140,  strike  lines  2  through  12. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  requested  on  the 
Goldwater  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  secwid?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

rhe  yeas  and  nays  were  oraered. 

Mr.  PACICWOOD.  Mr.  President,  can 
I  ask  what  the  additional  language  was 
that  the  Senator  added? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  view  of  the 
amendment  just  agreed  to,  although  I 
do  not  believe  the  change  is  necessary  I 
made  changes  to  make  such  that  my 
amendment  will  take  care  of  the  amend- 
ment just  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  All  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  until  Senators  leave  the 
weU? 

The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  every  Member  of  the  Senate  is 
aware  of  the  position  I  have  taken  on 
this  and  the  position  that  mayors  of  the 
cities  in  the  United  States  have  taken; 
namely  that  we  have  had  no  hearings  on 
cable  television. 

In  1977  maybe  there  was  one,  and  in 
1979  a  part  of  one.  But  we  have  never 
had  hearings  on  this  because,  frankly, 
Mr.  President,  we  do  not  know  enough 
about  cable  television  yet  to  write  any 
legislation,  especially  legislation  that 
destroys  a  prerogative  of  the  mayors  and 
supervisors  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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a  telegram  from  the  American 

Association,  representing 

owned  electric  systems  and 

^om  the  United  States  Catholic 

depsu'tment  of  communica- 

supporting  my  sunendment,  be 

the  Record. 

jeing  no  objection,  the  material 

ordefed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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American  Public  Poweb  Associa- 
Tio)  r, 
Waai^ington.  DC.  September  30.  1981. 

GOLOWATEK. 

ce  Building, 
DC. 

Public  Power  Association,  rep- 

1,700  publicly-owned  electric  sys- 

you    to    support    Ooldwater's 

striking    cable    TV    provisions 

CATV  provisions  erode  local  con- 

li^poelng  burdensome  Federal  regu- 

local  Issues,  and  are  too  complex 

without  hearings. 

Alex  Radin, 
Amkrican  Public  Power  Association. 
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United  States  Catholic  Conference, 

JV(  w  York,  N.Y.,  September  30.  1981. 
Dear  Si  [Nator  :  I  would  like  to  ask  your 
support  r  ir  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
Senator  C  roldwater  during  the  forthcoming 
floor  actl(  n  on  S.  838,  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Coifpetltlon  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
1981 

Senator!  Ooldwater.  who  chairs  the  Tele- 
communlfatlons  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transpor- 
se^ks  to  have  three  provisions  dealing 
cable  television  stricken  from  S. 
these  provisions  would  do 
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Spec  fically, 
foUov  Ing; 
Ret  love  some  of  the  local  authority  to 
I  laslc  subscription  rates  if  alterna- 
electqonlc  media  services  are  "reasonably 

Instruct  the  FCC  to  establish  ceilings 

be  paid  to  states  or  cities  by  cable 

receiving    franchises.     (Current 

Impose   three   to   five  percent  of 

revekiues.) 

Provide    that   utilities    "shall    afford 

access  for  pole  attachments  to  any 

p\4rchasing  cable  services." 

Ooldwater  quite  accurately  jxjlnts 

bbses  his  objections  on  the  fact  that 

provisions    were    added    during    final 

mark-up  of  S.  898,  without  the 

any  recent  hearings.  Thus,  state 

governments,    users    and    others 

the  tremendous  Importance  of  the 

cable  industry  to  local  and  na- 

coifimunlcatlons.  have  been  denied  an 

to  express  their  Ideas  and  con- 

initances  of  two  or  more  cable  com- 
o  npetlng  for  subscribers  Is  extreme- 
Thus.  once  a  franchise  Is  awarded 
becpmes  a  monopoly.  This  local  regu- 
cable  television  Is  not  unlike  the 
government     responsibility    exercised 
public  entitles  using  public  rights- 
llhose  regulatory  powers  are  needed 
that  service  Is  provided  as  prom- 
rates  are  eouitable,  that  public  ac- 
drovlded.  and  that  all  segments  of 
comn^unity  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
Without   commenting  on   the 
orofclsion  regarding  pole  attachments. 
I  reatly  concerned  about  the  ability 
local  governments,  under  these 
to  neeotlate.  obtain  and  enforce 
co$itractual    agreements    which    best 
needs  and  Interests  of  the  entire 

ity- 

iinlversallv  accented  that  any  such 
amendme  tits  to  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  shot  Id  further  the  needs  and  Interests 
of  the  cc  [nmunlty.  We  feel  there  are  many 


serious   questions   regarding   the   efficacy   of 
these  amendments  to  do  so. 

We  therefore  urge  your  support  for  Sena- 
tor Ooldwater's  amendment  to  delete  these 
provisions  from  S.  898. 
Sincerely. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Hirsch. 
Secretary  oj  Communication. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  1979, 
the  Commerce  Committee  had  hearings 
on  5  days  (April  26,  April  27,  June  6-«) 
that  dealt  either  partially  or  exclusively 
with  the  issue  of  cable  regulation. 

Of  the  17  members  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  14  were  on  the  committee 
when  these  hearings  were  held.  Thus,  the 
issues  are  not  novel  to  the  members  and 
virtually  all  were  prepared  to  vote  on 
them  in  committee. 

Two  days  before  the  committee  mark- 
up, the  League  of  Cities  sent  a  letter  to 
all  members  of  the  committee  expressing 
their  opposition  to  any  cable  provisions 
in  the  bill.  Each  member  received  such 
letter  and  hence  the  league  itself  in- 
formed the  members  of  the  issue  in  ad- 
vance of  the  markup.  In  other  words,  the 
proposal  was  no  secret. 

The  language  that  Is  In  the  bill  we 
have  modified  by  the  Packwood-Cannon 
amendment,  making  it  more  acceptable 
now  to  cities  than  the  original  language 
in  the  bill.  In  my  judgment,  this  puts  the 
cities  in  a  much  better  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  issues  they  were  concerned 
about. 

I  think  If  they  look  at  the  Cannon - 
Packwood  proposal  carefully  and  then 
look  at  what  Senator  Ooldwater  has 
proposed,  they  ought  to  jump  at  this 
compromise  proposal  or  certainly  not 
complain  if  Congress  decides  In  the  fu- 
ture to  deregulate  cable  altogether. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  we  have  a  fair  number  of  Senators 
here,  might  I  take  just  about  3  minutes 
so  that  everyone  understands  what  is  in 
this  bill,  what  is  not  in  this  bill,  so  they 
can  make  a  decision  for  themselves? 

First,  let  me  say  that  when  Senator 
Cannon,  I,  and  the  committee  were  con- 
sidering this,  we  thought,  at  the  time  we 
were  doing  this,  we  had  an  acceptable 
compromise  with  the  National  League  of 
Cities.  It  was  simply  a  mistake,  period. 

If  the  Ooldwater  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  most  of  the  provisions  on  cable  tele- 
vision are  wiped  out  of  the  bill.  They  are 
gone.  If  it  is  not  agreed  to,  this  is  what 
will  remain  in  the  bill : 

One,  the  grandfather  clause.  Any  ex- 
isting franchise  is  not  affected,  period. 

Two,  the  right  of  any  city,  any  mu- 
nicipality, that  is  franchising  at  the  time 
of  awarding  the  franchise — and  Lord 
knows  there  are  more  cable  companies 
than  there  are  franchises  since  this  is 
one  of  the  most  competitive  businesses 
around  right  now — at  the  time  of  the 
franchise  the  city  and  the  cable  com- 
pany can  enter  into  any  kind  of  an 
agreement  they  want,  any  kind.  It  is 
truly  a  free  enterprise  spirit. 

If  a  cable  company  wants  a  franchise 
so  badly  that  they  will  say,  "We  will  give 
you  20  extra  channels  and  we  will  pay 
so  much  a  month,  and  we  will  pay  you  hQ 


much  more,"  and  they  can  do  so  at  any 
time,  when  they  enter  into  the  franchise 
contract  at  the  time  the  franchise  con- 
tract is  up  for  renewal. 

Three,  the  municipcdities  can  require 
unilaterally  the  provision  of  access 
chaimels.  These  are  the  so-called  public 
access  channels.  Normally  a  cable  com- 
pany has  50  or  60  channels  so  they  say. 
"We  will  set  aside  10  channels  to  publi- 
cize the  city  coimcil  meetings,  the  zon- 
ing commission  meetings,  the  symphony 
performances,  and  the  junior  high 
school  choir.  They  are  political,  educa- 
tional, artistic  channels."  The  cities  can 
require  those  to  be  set  aside. 

In  addition,  and  this  was  the  sensitive 
part  that  all  of  us  got  telegrams  on,  the 
cities  were  afraid,  especially  those  with 
existing  franchises,  even  though  they 
were  grandfathered,  that  the  monthly 
rate  paid  by  those  who  subscribe  to  cable 
could  be  raised  unilaterally  by  the  cable 
companies  without  the  approval  of  the 
cities. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  cities 
would  continue  to  have  the  unilateral 
right,  let  alone  what  they  might  enter 
into  bilaterally  at  the  time  a  franchise 
li  awarded,  to  regulate  the  rates  on  what 
you  and  I  would  call  normal,  commercial 
television,  retransmission  of  "Maude," 
■'Mork  and  Mindy,"  of  anything  we  see 
on  the  rebroadcast  channels.  The  fee  for 
that  can  be  controlled  by  the  city  coun- 
cil. 

What  they  cannot  control,  and  this  is 
the  only  limitation  on  their  power,  what 
they  cannot  control  unilaterally,  al- 
though they  could  at  the  time  of  con- 
tract, is  what  is  already  pay  television. 
Home  Box  OflBce.  TTie  subscriber  pays  a 
certain  fee  to  see  movies.  This  fee  will 
be  determined  by  the  cable  company. 
Also  the  prices  charged  for  services  like 
burglar  alarms  or  fire  alarms.  Some  of 
these  services  are  more  likely  to  be  com- 
mercial rather  than  residential  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  That  is  basically  It. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair— I  will  not  use  the 
word  compromise  because  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  does  not  think  it  is 
a  compromise  and  the  National  League 
of  Cities  does  not.  I  think  it  Is  an  emi- 
nently fair  proposal  and  I  think  it  is  as 
much  as  the  cities  would  get  if  we  had 
5  days  of  hearings.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  would  now  vote  to  keep  in  the 
bill  the  amendment  we  have  just  adopted 
which  gives  the  cities  95  percent  of  what 
they  want,  and  that  we  vote  down  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  was  made  that  we  held  hear- 
ings on  cable  TV.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
that  no  mayors  and  no  representatives  of 
municipal  organizations  testified  in  the 
1979  hearings.  There  are  four  volumes  of 
hearings  on  legislation  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  that  were  held  In 
1979  but  no  one  from  the  League  of  Cities 
and  no  one  from  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  appeared  at  those  hearings. 

The  subject  of  municipal  cable  provi- 
sions was  not  one  of  the  central  issues  of 
those  hearings.  In  fact,  the  Senate  may 
never  have  held  hearings  primarily  con- 
centrating on  the  subject  on  the  relation- 
ship between  cities  and  cable  systems.  So 


the  fact  that  one  or  two  witnesses  may 
have  discussed  cable  Is  beside  the  point. 
The  relevant  fact  Is  that  the  municipal 
regulation  of  rates  was  not  a  subject  on 
which  both  sides  testified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MuR- 
KOWSKi) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 

the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen»,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop  >  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye> 
are  necessarily  absent.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 
nays  34.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  307  Leg.] 
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Abdnor 

Gorton 

Murkowskl 

Andrews 

Grassley 

Nlckles 

Baker 

Hart 

N\inn 

Blden 

Hatch 

Percy 

Boschwltz 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Burdick 

Hawkins 

Proxmire 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

HolUngs 

Roth 

ChUea 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

rohen 

Jackson 

Sarbanee 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Denton 

Kassebaum 

Schmltt 

DiXOD 

Kasten 

Specter 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Stennla 

Dcmenlcl 

Levin 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Long 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Mattlngly 

Tower 

Exon 

McClure 

Tscngas 

Gam 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Ooldwater 

Mitchell 
NATS— 34 

Williams 

Aimatrong 

East 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Ford 

PeU 

Bo(ren 

Glenn 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Helms 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Stafford 

Chafee 

Leahy 

Svmms 

Cochran 

Lugar 

welcker 

Cranaton 

Matsunaga 

Zorlneky 

D'Amato 

Melcher 

Dodd 

Moynlhan 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

DeConclnl 

NOT  VOTINO— 6 

Bentsen 

Jepsen 

Mathias 

Inouye 

Laxalt 

Wallop 

So  Mr.  Ooldwater's  amendment  No. 
541,  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  will 
have  an  amendment  next.  Even  if  there 
Is  a  vote  on  that  amendment,  I  see  no 
reason  why  It  should  take  more  than 
a  half  hour. 
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We  have  worked  out  an  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS).  the  ratepayer  amendment. 
Whether  there  will  be  a  vote  on  that. 
I  do  not  know. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Boschwitz 
has  withdrawn  his  amendment. 

So  we  are  getting  down  to  where  I  be- 
lieve we  can  finish  this  bill  between  5:30 
and  7  o'clock  tonight,  and  I  hope  we  do 
finish. 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  Is  ready  with  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
moment,  there  is  pending  an  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
which  will  have  to  be  laid  aside  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  talked  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  amendment  be  laid  aside  so  that 
we  might  consider  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP   amendment    no.    470 

(Purpose:  To  provide  not  less  than  one  very 
high  frequency  commercial  television 
broadcasting  station   be   located  In  each 

State) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
let)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  470. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  178,  line  2,  Insert  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  238.". 

On  page  180,  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  21  and  22: 

(b)  Section  307  of  the  1934  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  It  shall  be  the 
policy  of  the  Commission  to  assign  channels 
for  very  high  frequency  television  broadcast- 
ing in  a  manner  which  ensures  that  not  less 
than  one  such  channel  shall  be  licensed  to  a 
commercial  station  located  In  each  State,  If 
technically  feasible.  If  the  Commission  at 
any  time  on  or  after  January  1,  1980,  de- 
clines to  renew,  or  revokes,  the  license  of  any 
very  high  frequency  commercial  television 
station  whose  authorized  channel  of  opera- 
tion is  assigned  to  a  State  with  more  than 
one  such  assignment,  it  shall,  if  technically 
feasible,  assign  such  channel  to  a  State  In 
which  no  very  high  frequency  television 
broadcasting  station  is  operating  commer- 
cially.". 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
exactly  the  same  amendment  that  the 
Senate  adopted  on  the  reconciliation  bill 
of  the  last  period.  Tlie  amendment  would 
reallocate  a  commercial  VHF  television 
station  from  a  State  that  has  such  tele- 
vision stations  to  a  State  that  does  not 


have  any  commercial  VHF  television 
station.  The  amendment  reads  In  part: 
If  the  Commission  at  any  time  on  or  after 
January  1,  1980,  declines  to  renew,  or  revokes, 
the  license  of  any  very  high  frequency  com- 
mercial television  station  whose  authorized 
channel  of  operation  Is  assigned  to  a  State 
with  more  than  one  such  assignment,  it 
shall,  if  technically  feasible,  assign  such 
channel  to  a  State  In  which  no  very  high 
frequency  television  broadcasting  station  is 
operating  commercially. 

Mr.  President,  New  Jersey  Is  one  of 
two  States  in  this  country  that  do  not 
have  a  commercial  VHF  television  sta- 
tion. There  are  many  States  that  have  5, 
6,  10,  12  television  stations.  New  Jersey 
has  l^z  million  people  but  no  commercial 
VHF  television  stations.  There  are  six 
commercial  VHF  stations  in  New  York 
and  four  substations  in  Philadelphia. 

This  amendment  would  rectify  what  Is 
a  very  serious  problem  for  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  I  do  not  speak  here  of  ac- 
cess by  political  candidates  to  the  air- 
waves, but  I  speak  of  serious  public  is- 
sues. For  example,  in  the  last  several 
years,  New  Jersey  has  had  a  number  of 
very  serious  toxic  waste  spills. 

Toxic  wastes  generally  are  a  serious 
problem.  There  are  over  233  dump  sites 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

A  commercial  VHF  television  station 
that  was  located  in  New  Jersey  would,  I 
think,  have  a  higher  degree  of  responsi- 
bility in  simply  conveying  information  to 
the  public  so  that  they  do  not  panic. 

Last  year  we  have  had  a  major  water 
shortage.  Information  about  that  water 
shortage  could  have  been  conveyed  on 
television  to  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey. 
As  it  was  we  had  virtually  no  informa- 
tion because  the  commercial  VHP  tele- 
vision stations  were  not  located  in  New 
Jersey. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  It  simply  says  that  if  a  sta- 
tion becomes  vacant,  available,  due  to  a 
decline  of  renewal  or  revocation  that  It 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  State  that  has 
no  television  station. 

Again,  there  are  only  two  States  in  the 
Union:  New  Jersey  is  one;  Delaware  the 
other. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Wn^LiAMs  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
plaud my  colleague  for  his  initiatives  in 
bringing  this  again  to  the  Senate,  and  I 
also  say  that  our  unique  situation  is  well 
understood  by  members  of  the  committee 
who  bring  this  bill  here. 

Certainly  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
over  the  years  have  understood  fully  how 
we  have  in  New  Jersey  been  unable  to 
be  part  of  modem-day  communications, 
being  one  of  two  States  without  a  VHF 
facility.  This  will  make  it  possible. 

I  express  my  gratitude  for  the  under- 
standing of  our  situation  on  the  part  of 
the  committee. 
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PAdKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
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Mr.  GOLbWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatoi  yield? 

Mr.  PACfCWOOD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


BRApLEY.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
must  be  a  failure  to  renew, 
•enew,  or  revocation. 

the  record,  however,  that 

before  the  FCC  on  the 

path  RKO  has  stated  for  the 

if  indeed  they  remain  the 
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GOIJJDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
observations  of  my  chair- 
it  would  probably  be  wrong 
by  legislation  to  award  a 
but    I    see    nothing 
)ur  committee  and  the  full 
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is  one  of  the  great  attributes  of  television 
and  radio,  the  ability  to  explain  local 
situations  to  local  people. 

The  press  just  does  not  seem  to  get  it 
through  because  they  spend  too  much 
time,  whether  it  is  New  Jersey  or  Tim- 
buktu, trying  to  explain  what  happens  all 
over  the  world  instead  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  their  own  backyards. 

J  can  say  to  my  friends  from  New  Jer- 
sey what  I  told  them  before.  In  my  posi- 
tion on  the  Subcommittee  on  Commiuii- 
cations,  I  will  certainly  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  see  to  it  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  FCC  and  the  members  of  that 
body  are  sufficiently  aware  of  what  we 
would  like  to  see  happen,  and  I  am  sure 
that  whatever  we  come  out  with  here  will 
be  a  further  inducement  to  those  people 
to  do  what  I  think  Is  fair. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Arizona  for  his  continued  support 
of  this  amendment.  He  did  support  it  by 
speaking  in  favor  of  It  in  the  Chamber 
during  the  reconciliation  bill,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  he  continues  to  be  concerned 
that  New  Jersey,  which  has  no  commer- 
cial VHF  station,  have  available  to  it  a 
commercial  VHF  station  if  there  is  a  de- 
cline of  renewal  or  revocation  of  an 
existing  station. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold,  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment.  I  think  I  can 
guarantee  it  will  pass  overwhelmingly. 
Unless  the  Senator  insists  on  the  yeas 
and  nays,  both  Senator  Cannon  and  I  are 
willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  have  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  think  it  im- 
portant that  the  Senate  be  recorded  on 
this  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

NEW   JERSEY'S   NEED   FOR   A   TELEVISION   STATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  20 
years  ago.  New  Jersey  found  itself  to  be 
one  of  only  two  States  in  this  Nation 
with  no  commercial  VHP  television 
service. 

In  20  years,  the  telecommunications 
industry  has  blossomed,  network  and 
local  news  programing  has  become  in- 
finitely more  sophisticated  and  New  Jer- 
sey has  been  left  out.  It  is  not  fair  and 
that  is  why  Senator  Bradley  and  I  rise 
today  to  offer  this  amendment. 

I  must  remind  my  colleagues  that  this 
same  amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
Senate  on  June  25,  1981.  as  an  additional 
provision  to  the  reconciliation  measure. 
While  I  was  reluctant  to  offer  that  type 
of  substantive  addition  to  reconciliation, 
that  action  was  taken  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  other  substantive  provisions 
were  added  by  the  Commerce  Committee 
to  that  measure,  and  in  light  of  the  long 
and  fnistrating  struggle  which  has  been 
waged  on  this  matter  over  the  years. 

Unfortunately,  and  to  my  mind  inex- 
plicably, the  substance  of  that  amend- 
ment was  not  one  of  the  communica- 
tions provisions  to  emerge  from  the  Con- 
ference   Committee    on    Reconciliation. 


So,  once  again,  we  must  seek  to  establish 
equity  for  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  who 
so  desperately  require  at  least  one  VHF 
source  of  news  and  public  affairs  based 
in  the  Garden  State. 

Over  the  years,  many  of  us  in  New  Jer- 
sey have  worked  to  rectify  New  Jersey's 
lack  of  commercial  VHF  television.  I 
have  served  for  a  decade  as  cochairman 
of  the  New  Jersey  Coalition  for  Fair 
Broadcasting,  a  citizens  group  formed 
to  advocate  New  Jersey's  cause. 

The  coalition  petitioned  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  1974  to 
seek  relief  and  we  all  were  heartened 
when  the  Commission  found,  quote,  that 
"New  Jersey's  television  needs  and  its 
overall  circumstances  constitute  a  spe- 
cial case  warranting  unique  and  respon- 
sive action  by  the  Commission." 

But.  Mr.  President,  that  finding  oc- 
curred 7  long  years  ago  and  New  Jersey 
still  does  not  have  its  own  VHF  TV 
station. 

The  Commission  has  explored  a  variety 
of  options,  it  has  asked  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  stations  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  my  State,  it  has  even  suggested 
that  we  might  fill  the  airwaves  with  UHF 
programing  about  New  Jersey. 

But  none  of  the  solutions  or  recom- 
mendations can  alter  the  fact  that  when 
people  tune  in  the  TV,  they  tune  in 
the  big  stations  with  a  strong  signal. 
And  if  you  live  in  New  Jersey,  it  means 
that  when  you  flip  on  the  switch  you 
will  hear  all  about  the  latest  transit 
strike  in  New  York,  what  the  city's  de- 
lightful mayor  is  doing,  or  what's  hap- 
pening in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

But  you  hear  and  see  precious  little 
about  what  is  going  on  in  your  own 
backyard. 

Nor  will  the  growth  and  development 
of  cable  TV  alleviate  the  situation,  for 
there  will  still  be  millions  of  New  Jer- 
seyites  who  will  not  be  cable  subscribers. 
And  even  for  those  who  do  take  advan- 
tage of  this  new  service,  their  additional 
viewing  choices  will  consist  of  movies 
and  sports,  but  not  an  adequate  New 
Jersey-based  news  service. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  studies 
and  articles  over  the  years  which  sug- 
gest that  New  Jerseyans  have  trouble 
identifying  with  their  State  because 
there  is  no  television  station  to  help 
focus  attention  on  the  issues,  problems, 
£ind  success  stories  which  would  give 
people  greater  understanding  of  the 
place  they  call  home. 

That  is  now  beginning  to  change  and 
New  Jerseyans  are  becoming  even  more 
proud  of  their  State.  We  need  a  tele- 
vision station  to  invigorate  our  self- 
awareness  and  to  teach  us  more  about 
ourselves.  It  should  be  such  a  simple 
thing  and  with  action  today  by  the  Sen- 
ate, an  appropriate,  sensible  and  effici- 
ent solution  may  be  discovered  in  short 
order. 

The  amendment  which  Senator  Brad- 
ley and  I  again  offer  would  simply  say 
that  the  policy  of  this  Nation  is  to  in- 
sure that  each  State  has  at  least  one 
commercial  VHF  television  station. 
That  is  not  particularly  radical  or  com- 
plex and  it  is  certainly  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  origi- 
nal Communications  Act  of  1934. 
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Second,  our  amendment  provides  that 
if  a  station  becomes  available  for  reli- 
censing  in  a  State  which  already  has 
other  VHF  television  stations,  then  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
should  give  that  station  to  a  sister  State 
with  no  VHF  station  when  it  is  tech- 
nically feasible  to  do  so. 

This  provision  will  have  no  dramatic 
Impact  on  the  distribution  of  licenses 
across  the  Nation.  In  fact,  there  is  prob- 
ably only  one  situation  where  it  would 
apply  and  that  situation  is,  not  surpris- 
ingly, New  Jersey.  Should  a  station  be- 
come available  in  a  city  like  New  York, 
either  through  litigation  or  action  by  the 
FCC,  then  this  amendment  would  give 
the  FCC  the  clear  mandate  it  needs  to 
reallocate  the  station  to  New  Jersey. 

And  that  solution,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Senate,  would  be  a  blessing 
to  the  7  million  residents  of  my  State 
who  do  not  enjoy  the  kind  of  VHF  tele- 
vision service  which  they  deserve. 

We  have  debated  this  provision  over 
the  years.  Senator  Bradley  and  I  and 
Senator  Case  before  that  have  testified, 
and  introduced  and  sponsored  and 
amended  and  now  is  the  time,  finally,  to 
gain  the  action  from  the  Senate  which 
we  have  awaited  for  so  long. 

I  am  delighted  that  interest  In  this 
amendment  has  been  shown  by  many 
capable  and  distinguished  members  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  and  I  know 
that  some  of  them  sympathize  with  my 
sense  of  frustration  over  New  Jersey's 
plight.  Senator  Goldwater,  during  the 
June  debate,  stated  that  he  "could  not 
agree  more"  with  the  substance  of  the 
amendment,  that  "it  does  not  make  any 
sense  for  a  State  not  to  have  a  television 
station."  And  Senator  Hollings.  while 
expressing  his  concern  in  regard  to  the 
amount,  of  substantive  language  finding 
its  way  into  the  reconciliation  measure, 
remarked,  "I  agree  and  support  the  Ini- 
tiative" of  the  New  Jersey  TV  amend- 
ment. 

I  appreciate  their  concern  and  I  would 
certainly  appreciate  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  seemingly  small,  but 
very  important  amendment.  The  people 
of  New  Jersey  will  thank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEIVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
kawa),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Lugar)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Pressler).  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ihouye) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  Are  there  any  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  who  have  not  voted? 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  86. 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

(Rollc»U  Vote  No.  308  Leg.) 
YEAS— 86 


AMENDMENT  NO.  STB 


Abdnor 

Exon 

MetzcQbaui 

Andrews 

Ford 

Mltche.l 

Amurtrong 

Gam 

Murkowski 

Baucui 

Glenn 

Nlcklea 

Blden 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

Boren 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Boschwttz 

Graasley 

Pail 

Bnalley 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Bumper* 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Hataeld 

Quayle 

Byrd. 

HawUiia 

Randolph 

Harry  F..  Jr 

Hefltn 

Rlegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Helms 

Roth 

Cannaii 

Hollings 

Rudman 

Cbafee 

Huddleston 

Sar banes 

CWles 

Humphrey 

Saaeer 

Oochran 

Jackaan 

Schmllt 

Cohen 

Jepscn 

Slmpaon 

Cranston 

Jobnston 

StJifford 

Danfortb 

Kaseebatim 

Stennls 

DeConclnd 

Kasten 

Steven* 

Dentnn 

Kennedy 

S\Tnms 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Levin 

Tower 

Dole 

Long 

Tsongae 

DomeoJcl 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Durenberger 

MatUngly 

Welcker 

Eagrleton 

McClure 

WUUami 

East 

Mel  Cher 
NAYS— 4 

ZoTinEky 

D'Amato 

Moynlhan 

Specter 

Helnii 

NOT  VOTINO— 10 

Baker 

Laxalt 

Preeier 

Bentsen 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Hayattwa 

M&thias 

Inouye 

Percy 

So  Mr.  Bradley's  amendment  (UP  No. 
470)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWCXDD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  C?arolina. 

Mr.  PACKWCMDD.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  yield  just  for  a  m<Hnent  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  so  that  he  may 
add  two  cosponsors  to  the  amendment 
just  agreed  to? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Biden 
and  Senator  Roth  be  added  as  conspon- 
sors  to  the  amendment  just  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWCX)D.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  we  could  take  up 
the  two  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  The  first  is  rate  payer 
amendment,  on  which  I  believe  there  is 
agreement.  Then  there  is  the  outside 
shareholder  amendment.  I  hope  we  can 
finish  both  amendments  by  5  o'clock. 

The  Senate  will  be  briefed  at  5  o'clock 
by  Secretary  Haig  on  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
plans  of  the  Senate  are  for  recessing 
during  that  period  of  time,  but  I  doubt 
if  any  Senators  will  be  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing that  briefing. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
ready  to  proceed. 


(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  ensure  that  telephone  user* 
pay  reasonable  rates) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  ought  to  ask  the  Senate  to  take  up 
the  ratepayer  amendment  and  the 
ownership  amendment,  so  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  move  to  considera- 
tion of  the  ratepayer  amendment  that  I 
have  up  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  state  amend- 
ment No.  578. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 578: 

RATEPATER    PBOTECTIOIf 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  in  order  to  protect  rate- 
payers of  basic,  regulated,  and  exchange  tele- 
communications services,  the  Commission 
shall— 

( 1 )  review  and  modify  as  required  any  de- 
cision of  the  Assets  Evaluation  Board  (estab- 
lished under  section  228(c)(5)  of  the  1934 
Act)    to  ensure  that  such  decision — 

(A)  Is  not  arbitrary  and  capricious. 

(B)  Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  policy  or 
purposes  of  this  Act.  or 

(C)  does  not  harm  the  ratepayers  of  basic 
regulated  and  exchange  telecommunications 
services; 

(2)  require  that  any  customer-premises 
equipment  that  is  recorded  in  the  accounts 
of  the  dominant-regulated  carrier  on  the 
date  when  a  fully  separated  affiliate  Is  estab- 
lished shall  remain  under  regulation  for  Its 
remaining  life; 

(3)  provide  users  of  basic  telephone  service 
and  other  regulated  telecommunications 
services  with  public  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  rejection,  or  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  any  tariff  filed  pursuant  to  section 
210(a): 

(4)  extend  the  period  specified  in  section 
228(g)  of  the  1934  Act  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  2  years  where  the  services  or  facilities 
specified  In  such  subsection  are  not  subject 
to  effective  competition  or  where  It  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  ratepayers  from  degraded 
service;  and 

(5)  for  a  period  of  6  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  State  commission 
shall  not  be  precluded  from  taking  Into 
account  for  ratemaklng  purposjs  revenues 
derived  from  printed  yellow  pages. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada,  our  ranking  member,  will 
present  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  my  amendment,  which  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, the  Senator  from  Nevada,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  and  others 
who  have  been  working  on  this  problem 
of  ratepayer  protection.  I  yield  so  he  may 
present  his  substitute. 

OP  AMENDMENT  NO.  471 

(Purpose-  To  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  protect  ratepayers  of  basic, 
regulated,  and  exchange  telecommunica- 
tions services) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  offered  the  ratepayer  protection 
amendment.  I  believe  the  amendment 
we  have  worked  out  now,  while  a  slightly 
different  version,  would  be  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  his  amendment,  which  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit.  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Hol- 
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Packwood,  Senator  Tiiur- 
PoRD,  Senator  DeConcini, 
Baucus. 

I  offer  is  identical  in 

protect  ratepayers  of  basic, 

and  exchange  telecommuni- 

The  substitute  has  five 

which  capture  the  essence  of 

isions  advocated  yesterday 

HOLLINGS. 

I  see  no  need  to  describe 

in  the  same  eloquent 

^nator  Hollings  did  yester- 

describe  them  briefly. 

amendment  provides  that  the 

may  review  and  modify  de- 

;he  Assets  Evaluation  Board. 

(Jifference  from  Senator  Hol- 

yesterday  is  that  our  sub- 

the  standard  of  re- 

which   we   have   previously 

the  Federal  Communications 

should  use  in  reviewing  de- 

;he  Joint  Board  which  is  es- 

section  222  of  the  bill.  We 

standard  of  review  ("arbi- 

or  otherwise  not  con- 

the  policy  or  purposes"  of 

somewhat  clearer  than  the 

p^-oposed  yesterday. 

898  re<iulres  that  customer 
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propHjsal  would  have  length- 

;o  an  indefinite  period  for  a 
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remaining  life. 

I  can  agree  with  my  friend 
time  period  is  needed  than 
for  in  S.  898,  I  do  not  believe 
period  of  time  is  prop- 
equipment  should  not  be 
by  both  the  regulated 
.  &  T.,  and  at  the  same  time, 
unregulated  afSliate.  We  pro- 
1  he  time  period  during  which 
continues  to  be  regu- 
from  2  years  to  3  years 
addition,  the  FCC  be  given 
to  extend  the  time  period 
additional  years  if  it  deter- 
doing  so  is  necessary  to  pro- 
Thus,  we  are  providing  a 
period  of  up  to  5  years  com- 
the  2  years  now  in  S.  898, 
same  time,  providing  a  date 
the  future  when  all  customer 
equipment  will  be  deregulated, 
amendment  offered  yester- 
lave  required  the  Commission 
public  notice  and  the  oppor- 
l^rotest  tariffs  filed  under  sec- 
.  In  this  respect,  our  substl- 
to  the  one  offered  yes- 
also   agree   that  the   FCC 
its  existing  power  to  sus- 
and  hold  hearings  in  order 
tariffs, 
our  substitute  is  similar  to  the 
offered  yesterday  in  direct- 
to  extend  the  period  of  time 
section  228(g)   for  2  extra 
the  Commission  finds  that 
in  question  are  not  subject 
competition.  Section  228(g) 
that  the  fully  separated 
a  dominant  regulated  carrier 
provided  any  services  or  fa- 
1  period  of  2  years  when  those 
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services  are  required  to  be  offered  (by 
section  235)  under  tariff  for  the  same 
2  years.  The  two  sections  (228(g)  and 
235)  taken  together  provide  a  basic  tran- 
sition mechanism:  Existing  services  are 
to  continue  under  regulation  for  2  years 
and  the  new  affiliate  cannot  offer  those 
services  at  the  same  time.  The  effect  of 
Senator  Hollings'  suggestion  which  we 
have  adopted  is  to  extend  that  transition 
period  whenever  the  Commission  flnds 
that  facilities  are  not  subject  to  effective 
competition. 

Fifth  and  last,  our  substitute  deals 
with  the  Issue  of  yellow  page  revenues 
which  some  States  consider  for  ratemak- 
ing  purposes.  At  the  present  time,  the 
yellow  pages  are  not  regulated.  Never- 
theless, some  States  have  been  successful 
in  using  the  profits  earned  through 
the  publication  of  the  yellow  pages  to 
count  against  the  revenue  needs  of  regu- 
lated service  and  thereby  reduce  local 
rates.  Other  States  have  either  not  cho- 
sen to  do  so  or  the  courts  have  ruled 
that  they  may  not  do  so.  In  S.  898,  as 
we  voted  it  out  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, we  attempted  to  end  cross  subsi- 
dies between  regulated  services  and  un- 
regulated services. 

I  believe  the  principle  is  a  sound  one 
that  no  one  would  disagree  with :  Profits 
earned  in  unregulated,  competitive  serv- 
ices are  not  to  be  used  to  subsidize  regu- 
lated services,  and  losses  Incurred  in 
competitive  services  are  not  to  be  borne 
by  the  ratepayers  of  regulated  services. 
S.  898  as  it  stands  before  you  is  philo- 
sophically consistent  with  the  desire  to 
prevent  cross  subsidies — they  may  not 
flow  either  way — and  this  means  that 
yellow  page  earnings  could  no  longer  be 
used  to  offset  local  revenue  needs. 

I  believe  that  this  is  appropriate  long- 
term  policy.  I  cannot  accept  the  proposal 
that  all  States  should  be  able  to  count 
upon  such  revenues  flowing  from  unregu- 
lated services.  Nevertheless,  I  realize  that 
a  transition  period  is  needed  for  some 
States.  Therefore,  our  substitute  incorpo- 
rates a  transition  period  of  4  years  dur- 
ing which  States  which  now  offset  reve- 
nue needs  with  yellow  page  earnings  may 
continue  to  do  so. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  substitute 
would  require  the  full  affiliate  to  file  re- 
ports with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  simplification 
of  the  amendment.  I  ask  for  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk?  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
for  himself.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Packwood. 
Mr.  THxniMOND.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Ford,  and 
Mr.  BAUCX7S,  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  471. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows  : 

Tn  the  previously  agreed  to  amendment  on 
page  153.  line  1,  strike  "commissions."  and 
substitute  "commissions,  unless  the  Com- 
mission  determines   it   to   be   arbitrary   or 


capricious  or  otherwise  not  consistent  with 
the  policies  or  purposes  of  this  Act.". 

On  page  175.  lines  8  and  9.  strike  "for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  2  years  from  such 
date."  and  substitute  "for  a  period  of  2 
years  from  such  date,  except  that  any  cus- 
tomer premises  equipment  recorded  In  the 
accounts  of  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  on 
such  date  shall  continue  to  be  made  avail- 
able under  tariff  for  a  period  of  3  years  from 
such  date.  The  period  of  time  during  which 
customer-premises  equipment  recorded  In 
the  accounts  of  a  dominant-regulated  carrier 
shall  continue  to  be  made  available  under 
tariff  may  be  extended  by  the  Commission 
for  a  period  of  time  of  not  to  exceed  2  addi- 
tional years.". 

On  page  143,  line  11,  Insert  '(Including 
filing  such  annual  reports  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Securities  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, If  the  fully  separated  ainuate  were  a 
possibly  held  corporation)"  after  "require- 
ment". 

On  page  119,  line  18,  strike  "or". 

On  page  119,  strike  line  23  and  substitute 
"lawful;  or". 

On  page  119,  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  23  and  24: 

"(iv)  set  for  a  hearing  and  suspend  a  tariff 
filing  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  4  months 
from  the  proposed  effective  date  of  the  tar- 
iff, for  good  cause  shown.". 

On  page  121,  after  line  8,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(7)  The  Commission  shall  provide  users 
of  basic  telephone  services  and  other  regu- 
lated telecommunications  services  with  pub- 
lic notice  and  an  opportunity  to  seek  rejec- 
tion or  a  hearing  with  respect  to  any  tariff 
filed  pursuant  to  this  subsection.". 

On  page  156,  add  the  following  at  the  end 
of  line  2:  "For  facilities,  the  Commission 
shall  extend  such  period  of  time  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  2  additional  years  where 
t.h9  services  or  facilities  of  th»  dominant 
regulated  carriers  are  not  subject  to  effective 
competition.". 

On  page  122,  strike  the  period  at  the  end 
of  line  20  and  substitute  the  following:  ", 
except  that  for  a  period  of  4  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prohibit  a 
State  commission  from  taking  Into  account 
revenues  derived  from  printed  yellow  pages 
for  ratemaking  purposes.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  as  presented  Is  not  in  order. 
It  will  take  unanimous  consent  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  substitute  to  the  Hollings 
amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Hollings  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
encouraged  by  this  amendment.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  adopt  it  now  without  a 
roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  and  the  chance 
to  effect  this  compromise.  I  learned  long 
ago  that  a  man  convinced  against  his 
will  is  of  the  same  opinion  still.  But  you 
take  what  you  can  and  move  to  legisla- 
tion which  is  more  competitive  and  has 
a  more  clearly  defined  line  of  authority 
and  responsibility.  The  valuation  of 
equipment  is  an  important  thrust  of  the 
entire  bill  in  deregulating  A.T.  &  T.  and 
forming  Its  fully  separated  subsidiary. 

As  I  understand,  the  first  section  is  the 
part  about  giving  the  FCC  the  authority 
to  determine  whether  or  not  there  Is 
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arbitrary  or  capricious  acUon  by  the 
Assets  Evaluation  Board.  The  next 
section  has  to  do  with  the  ^ «  «*  o^; 
nremises  equipment.  We  proposed  in  the 
original  amendment  that  this  now  sub- 
stitutes for  that  the  equipment  would  be 
there  and  regarded  as  of  value  for  the^ 
life  of  the  equipment.  The  compronUse 
says  that  this  equipment  shall  be  kept 
in  the  regulated  rate  base  for  3  years 
and  that  the  Commssion  may  extend  it 
for  another  2  years. 

Moving  on.  we  take  the  original  au- 
thority under  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  and  we  reinstitute  that  authority 
of  the  FCC  with  respect  to  the  filing  of 
tariffs,  so  that  we  have  the  suspension 
section  reinstituted,  with  a  4-month 
t  me  period  and  then  there  Is  a  require- 
ment that  the  Commission  give  notice 
and  a  hearing.  That  is  provided  for  In 
those  next  two  sections. 

On  the  facilities,  we  comprised  at  two 
plus  two  or  4  years.  I  never  did  want  any 
facilities  in  a  whoUv  owned  subsidiary, 
because  I  wanted  to  make  certain  It  op- 
erated without  any  damage  whatsoever 
to  its  basic,  pubUc  common  carrier  tele- 
phone service  to  customers  in  America. 
But  the  compromise  as  Is  at  least  gives 
us  a  transition  period  for  those  who 
would  compete  to  brace  themselves. 

The  next  to  last  section,  on  the  yeUow 
pages,  says  that  we  compromise  on  a  4- 
year  period  rather  than  a  5-year  period 
for  the  States  to  continue  to  Include  the 
yellow  pages  and  the  revenues  received 
therefrom  in  the  ratemaking  process. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  or  Nevada,  either  one,  to  read 
the  last  section,  because  this  has  been 


worked  on  by  staff  and  I  understand 
there  Is  a  section  in  there,  that  I  just 
glanced  at  but  do  not  have  in  my  copy, 
that  requires  the  fully  separated  sub- 
sidiary to  file  such  forms  as  are  required 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission of  publiclv  held  corporations. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  the  language  from  the  next  amend- 
ment, section  227(a)(1)(a).  of  the  ex- 
act language. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  what  Is  re- 
quired by  that  last  section? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  would  require, 
then,  a  form  10 (k)  to  be  filed. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  requires  what- 
ever the  Senators  language  requires.  We 
debated  this  yesterday  and  I  said  I  am 
not  a  lawyer,  but  it  requires  whatever  the 
Senator's  language  requires. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  would  be,  then,  in 
particular  a  form  10  (k).  It  so  happens 
that  I  brought  to  the  floor  and  have  In 
my  hand  the  form  (M)  used  by  the  FCC 
and  the  10  (k)  form  used  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  for  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  By 
reading  form  (M) ,  you  can  see  the  one 
bv  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission would  not  be  that  useful  to  the 
investing  public.  If  you  look  carefully, 
you  see  all  the  particular  requirements 
and  Information,  far  more  voluminous, 
open,  and  revealing.  In  a  sense,  required 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

Ordinarily,  the  habit  here  is  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed, 
but  I  forego  that,  because  It  would  be  just 
a  big  printing  bill  and  I  do  not  believe 


even  I  would  read  them  If  they  were  In 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  anyone 
to  be  under  any  false  Illusions  relative  to 
my  accepting  the  amendment,  particu- 
larly the  last  part  about  our  position  on 
public  ownership.  I  know  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  and  others 
could  well  argue  that  now  that  he  has  the 
form  10 (k)  report,  what  Is  he  arguing 
about?  You  will  hear  it. 

What  we  want  in  the  outside  financing 
amendment  Is  the  public  participation 
and  the  public  Interest  shown,  not  just  In 
audits  but  the  audits  that  can  be  ob- 
tained now  that  these  terms  are  agreed 
to  In  this  particular  amendment:  public 
interest  will  then  emerge  from  this  par- 
ticular Information  to  keep  the  separate 
subsidiary  honest;  in  other  words,  to 
keep  it  operating  as  a  separate,  competi- 
tive subsidiary  and  not  just  a  tool  of  the 
parent  company. 

I  shaU  stUl  be  arguing  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, kut  I  shall  go  along  with  this 
compromise.  .     .  ,     ,. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  add  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  as  a 
cosponsor  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  place  a  table  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners  outlining  the  use  of  the 
telephone  directory  advertising  revenues 
In  State  ratemaking. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


USE  OF  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY  ADVERTISING  REVENUES  IN  STATE  RATEMAKING 
IPrepired  by  NttiontI  Aijalrtlon  of  Rejulttory  Utility  Comrtiiiiionenl 
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bill  if  directory 

advertisini  revenue 

not  applied  in 

ratemakim 


nscal  year  ended 


Alabama  PSC -^" 

Alaslra  PUC J* 

Arizona  CO - '•» 

Arkansas  PSC _ ---- 

California  PUC ▼•» 

Colorado  PUC »•* 

Connecticut  PUCA _ -- 

Delaware  PSC »•« 

DIstiict  of  Columbia  PSC »•» 

Florida  PSC »•» 

GeorilaPSC 

Guam  PUC - 

Hawaii  PUC ••» 

Idaho  PUC JJo 

HIinois  CO — »•• 

Indiana  PSC 3* 

Iowa  sec I«» 

Kansas  SCC J« 

Kentucky  PSC '•» 

Louisiana  PSC — 

Maine  PUC -- 

Maryland  PSC »•• 

Massachusetts  DPU 

Mlchiian  PSC »•« ^- 

Minnesota  PIIO 

Mississinpi  PSC — -- 

Missouri  PSC »•» -- 

Montana  PSC jM 

Nebraska  PSC — J«» 

Nevada  PSC »•» 

New  Hampshire  PUC ~ 

New  Jersey  fiPU -— 

New  Me«icoSCC "o' 

New  York  PSC -- 

North  Carolina  UC »« 

North  Dakota  PSC - Y« 

Ohio  PUC No 

Oklahoma  CC - 


}121,60f),00O 
12,175,000  . 

"■'ii^mooo' 

2,500,000 
35,300,000 


57,293,589 
12,127,320 
11,556,761 
9,666,000 
4,389,447 


14,250,795 
■37,"528.'927' 


•  $41,400,000  . 

■""i3,"766.'666" 

4.M7.'82i' 


197,000 
1,620,922 


2.431,845 


•  14,000.000 


'23,668,000 

■""3^966,066' 

5,900,000 

98,000,000 


8,969.700 


« 23, 231, 501 

•  20, 135, 000 

11,840,756 


30,713,042 
"74,66i,'436' 


JS.50 


1.25 
1.59 

"i.38' 

.71 
1.81 


1.86 

'i.'68' 
1.51 
2.04 

2.01 
.75 


1.4S 


Dec  31, 1980. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

no. 

June  30,  1981. 
Dec.  31, 1980. 


1,450.000 


7. 5»8, 746 
2, 719, 124 


7,  son,  000 
906,812 


"6i9»V578"  "  2.51 

2,940,000  -W 

"2i,6i5,'746r."Iir.II"-I~II"I. 


"li'm'm' i.M 

6,351,690  IM 


Do. 
Do. 


Doc  12. 1980. 

June  30. 1980. 

Dec  31. 1980. 


May  31. 1981. 
Doc,  31. 1980. 


N 


/ 
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N(mi  of 


ijency 


PI  C. 


Or*|on  PUC. 
Pennsylvania 
Puifto  Rico  PSI 
Rhol*  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
TdnnouM  P3C. 

T»u.  fUC 

ttjh  i>SC 

Vermo.i.  PS  8. 
Vi.|jn  IJands 
ViriiniiSCC. 
iF^asMiTton  urc 
Ktit  ViriJnia 
Wisconsin  P^C 
Wyoaiini  PSC. 


PI  C. 

■sc. 

PlC. 


PiC. 


p:c 


>  Anchorait 
'beiCijI  I 
'Applies  only 

•  B>  II  System 

•  Fiiurts  dtri 
Co.  of  Kansas 


Tile 
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Considers  directory 
adveiti>ir\|  revenue 
for  ratemakini 


Net  revenue  derived  from  directory  edvertisini 
and  applied  in  ratemakini 


Bell  System 


Other  telephone 
companies 


Gross  revenue 

necessajy  to  replace 

loss  of  directo.y 

adveiti<in|  levenue 

for  latemaking 


Increase  in  sub- 

sciioer's  monthly 

bill  If  diiwtoiy 

adveitisini  revenue 

not  applied  in 

latemakini 


Fiscal  year  ended 


Yea.. 
Ym.. 


Yea.. 
Ym.. 


(20,574.000 


(4,869.000 


(38,041,000 


(2.81 


Y»$. 

Ya».. 


<  /,  473,  !)64 
'2i,"657,"476" 


.77 

■i."M" 


f«o... 
V»i.. 
Ym.. 


IU,lA000 
18,  RSS,  003 


YtS.. 
YtS.. 


11,200,030 


3,653,000 

'5,"iCd,'j.6' 


•  19,  <63, 000 
43, 630, 000 


1.00 
2.U6 


Do. 

Oo. 
Oo. 


Au|.  31.  1981. 
Dec.  31,  1980. 


3/,  5X.  OJO 


1.56 


Do. 


ephona  Utility  (municipal)  represents  at  least  50  percent  of  all  (ross  revenues. 
elel>hone  of  California  only. 
0  Mountain  Bell  intrastate, 
inly. 

ed  from  rate  cases  of  Southwestern  8:11  Telephone  Co.  and  United  Telephone 
supplies  approsimately  20  percent  ul  independent  main  stations. 


*  However,  New  Mexico  SCC  is  seekinj  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  consideration  of 
directory  adve.iisini  revenue  for  rale  nakini  purposes.  The  net  revenue  de.iveJ  Irom  directory 
advertising  by  Mountain  Bell  is  t7,U^:l,00J  and  the  net  revenue  derived  l.om  such  adve.tiiinf 
by  the  3  largest  independents  (Coo.inental,  General  Tel.  of  S.W.  and  Navaho)  is  (791,718. 


wiid)  I 


Mr.  PAC  KWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  v  ate. 

The  P  lESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendmet  t  amends  language  already 
amended.  Does  the  Senator  ask  unanl- 
mouse  cor  sent  that  that  be  the  order? 

Mr.  PAC  KWOOD.  I  so  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  ou  agreeing  to  the 
amendmei  t. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  471)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PAC  KWOOD.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  ty  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  I 

The  PRl  ISIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  No.  578  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PApKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  iteconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOiuNGS.  I  move  to  lay  the  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDB«NT    NO.    STB 

Mr.  PAC  KWOOD.  Mr.  President,  now 
there  is  tlie  second  amendment  of  the 
Senator  f r  jm  South  Carolina. 

The  PRSSIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  Ii79. 

Mr.  ho:  JjINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeiis  and  nays. 

I  will  hi  ve  to  forgo  that  request  until 
a  few  more  Senators  come  to  the  floor, 
unless  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  wants  to  accept  the  amendment. 
(Laughter  ] 

The  Seiiator  has  become  very  agree- 
able this  evening. 

Mr.  PAcJkwOOD.  It  is  not  that  late  in 
the  ever 

Mr.  HOtlilNGS.  We  do  have  the  par- 
tial outside  ownership  amendment,  and 
various  qi^estions  have  been  asked  by 
colleagues,  since  we  debated  it  yesterday, 
as  to  why  10  percent  is  not  enough. 


To  the  point,  we  first  tried  for  30  per- 
cent, which  we  thought  would  keep  the 
process  open  and  competitive.  We  com- 
promised down  to  10  percent  ownership. 

It  is  very  fundamental  with  the  out- 
side ownership  that  they  have  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  act  as  stock- 
holders. I  am  pleased  that  we  now  have 
as  part  of  the  bill  the  Securities  and  Lx- 
change  Commission  purview  and  require- 
ment of  a  form  10-K  and  other  forms 
that  inform  the  stockholders,  but  there 
Is  no  reason  just  to  Inform  lawyers  and 
defeat  this  amendment.  Lawyers  look  on 
each  side.  I  hope  we  can  get  away  from 
the  lawyer  fees  side  of  this  measure. 

What  I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  fore  was 
active  public  participation,  so  that,  as  I 
expressed  yesterday,  they  can  deal  with 
the  media  and  the  free  press.  The  free 
press  plus  the  public  ownership  gaining 
that  information  from  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  could  do  much 
more  than  the  audits  and  the  accounting 
requirements. 

In  fact,  I  have  an  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  might  accept. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  page  150.  and  I  give  him  a 
copy  of  this  amendment.  Perhaps  we 
can  agree  on  this. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  look  at  page  174. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Senator  Is 
totally  familiar  with  the  thrust  of  the 
bill.  It  reads: 

"(3)  Not  Iftter  than  a  years  after  the  date 
of  on^'•fmen^  of  tbe  Te'pco  m;inifaflons 
Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981  or 
by  such  extended  time,  the  Commis<slon  shall 
determine,  after  an  expedited  hearing  In 
which  any  Interested  party  may  join — 

"(A)  which  of  the  telecommunications 
services  described  in  subsection  (b)(1)  are 
not  subject  to  effective  competition  as  de- 
fined in  section  203(c)(1);  and 

"(B)  which  of  such  services  are  subject  to 
effective  competition. 

After  making  that  determination,  it 
is  necessary  for  these  plans  to  be  sub- 
mitted. 

We  were  talking  yesterday  about  the 
n'an  ard  the  '^TT  vis-a-vls  the  SEC  and 
th*  r»on^Ar  o'  fVi«  r'r»"^»Yi*c<:'o'^  ^v*^  'H'wf  if 

would  respond.  I  refer  to  the  words  of 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
yesterday,  on  page  S11060: 

.  .  i<  •,<.  ..,1131  to  tet  the  record 
straight — and  I  am  not  sure  there  Is  much 
point  In  delaying  the  Senate  any  longer  on 
this— absolutely  nothing  can  be  transferred 
to  the  affiliate  except  customer  equipment 
after  a  certain  number  of  years.  No  assets,  no 
transmission  facilities,  no  nothing,  unless 
the  Federal  Ckinunimlcatlona  Commission 
approves. 

A  little  later,  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
statement : 

But  the  bin  provides  that  those  transfers 
cannot  take  place  without  FCC  approval. 

When  we  look  at  what  is  required  on 
pages  149  and  150.  we  see  on  line  6,  "the 
plan  shall  demonstrate,"  and  we  turn  to 
the  requirement  of  the  plan  and  we  see : 

"(Iv)  the  assets  proposed  for  transfer  to 
the  proposed  fully  separated  affiliate  will  be 
fairly  and  properly  valued;  and 

"(v)  the  Initial  caplUUzaUon  has  been 
fairly  and  properly  valued. 

We  are  talking  about  valuation  and 
not  the  fundamental  thrust  that  first 
the  services  and  facilities  proposed  to  be 
offered  are  subject  to  effective  competi- 
tion. 

In  that  particular  sectlcm,  that  is  what 
I  was  referring  to  so  strotigly  relative  to 
the  inadequacy,  and  perhaps  we  could 
add  a  section. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  con- 
sider that  and  let  his  staff  review  It.  so 
that  what  Is  Intended  Is  understood 
clearly,  and  that  is  that  we  add  a  section 
providing  that  the  services  and  facilities 
proposed  be  offered  bv  the  fully  eeoa- 
rated  affiliate  are  subject  to  effective 
competition.  That  is  the  whole  point. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  said: 

No  assets,  no  transmission  facilities,  no 
nothing,  unless  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  approves. 

But  in  the  general  language,  we  are 
approving  only  the  valuation  and  we  are 
not  approving  exactly  the  fundamental 
thrust  of  the  bill,  that  It  Is  subject  to 
effective  competition. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  make  sure 
what  the  amendment  does.  It  does  not 
go  to  the  customer  premises  equipment 
that  we  already  have  taken  care  of. 
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i&t  HOLLINGS.  NO.  It  goes  to  the 
plan  to  be  submitted,  as  the  Senator  can 
SS  commencing  on  page  149.  above  the 
fullv  separated  affiliate. 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  I  see  where  it  goes. 
It  goes  between  lines  10  and  11  on  page 
150,  a  new  item  (vl) . 

Mr   HOLLINGS.  That  is  right. 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  I  may  be  prepared 
to  accept  It.  but  I  do  not  understand 
what  it  adds  to  the  bill  that  Is  not  al- 

"^^Mr  HOLLINGS.  It  adds  just  tiie  fact 
that  we  were  debating  yesterday:  The 
transfer  of  these  particular  facUltes^ 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  said  that  the 
Commission  had  to  approve  that  trans- 
fer 

What  the  Senator  and  I  are  mostly 
concerned  with,  as  the  amendment 
makes  absolutely  clear,  is  that  there  is 
effective  competition  before  they  trans- 
fer under  the  plan,  those  services  and 
faculties.  We  find  on  pages  149  and  150 
aU  references  to  the  plan,  but  aU  the 
references  lead  to  the  Commission  ap- 
proving only  the  valuation.  They  do  not 
approve  whether  or  not  there  is  competi- 
tion. 

If  we  start  where  the  section  com- 
mences on  page  149.  it  reads: 

The  dominant-regulated  carrier  and  any 
affiliate  have  an  accounting  system  .  .  . 

Then,  the  accounting  system  shall 
have,  under  (I)  on  line  10,  "all  tosts  re- 
lated to  services  ..." 

On  line  17,  under  (II) : 
all  costs  of  any  fully  separated  affiliate.  In- 
cluding those  related  to  services  .  .  . 

When  we  turn  the  page,  it  is  still  talk- 
ing about  the  accounting  system,  imder 
(ID.  Under  (III),  "the  proposed  fully 
separated  afBliate  complies  with  the^re- 
qiurements  of  section  227." 

Then,  under  (iv) : 

The  assets  proposed  for  transfer  to  the 
proposed  fully  separated  affiliate  will  be 
fairly  and  properly  valued. 

Under  (v) : 

The  Initial  capitalization  has  been  fairly 
and  properly  valued. 

One  can  see  they  approve  the  plan,  but 
the  plan  only  goes  to  accounting  and 
valuation  and  not  to  the  fundamental 
that  concerned  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  when  we  were  talking  about  It. 
I  thought  I  should  put  It  at  the  end  of 
the  bill  there.  But  I  thought  on  that  plan 
In  order  not  to  confuse  It  but  to  make  It 
clearly  understood  that  we  wanted  to 
make  certain  about  the  services  and 
facilities  proposed  of  the  dominant  regu- 
lated carrier. 

I  started  to  draw  the  amendment  in 
that  particular  fashion  so  that  there  be 
no  misunderstanding,  but  they  tell  me 
the  better  form  is  just  to  Insert  It  there  as 
part  of  the  plan  so  there  Is  no  mlsimder- 
standlng  or  subterfuge. 

We  wanted  it  to  be  approved  by  the 
Commission  when  the  Commission  deter- 
mines as  provided  in  the  all-encompass- 
ing section  right  at  the  very  end  of  the 
bin  that  the  service  and  facility  is  sub- 
ject to  effective  competition. 

I  think  that  is  the  real  crux  of  sub- 
Uilttlng  the  plan  and  the  very  meat,  as  I 
saw,  in  the  coconut;  namely,  that  there 


be  competition  there.  I  think  we  could 
clarify  the  act  because  that  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  was  saying  on  yes- 
terday that  they  must  approve  it. 

No  assets,  no  nothing  could  be  trans- 
ferred until  the  Commission  approved  It 
and  then,  when  we  look  to  find  out  what 
the  Commission  approves,  it  only  ap- 
proves an  accounting  system,  it  only  ap- 
proves valuation,  but  it  does  not  approve 
the  fundamental;  namely,  that  there  is 
effective  competition. 

So  if  they  can,  along  with  that  same 
plan,  have  this  as  part  and  parcel  of  that 
particular  review  of  the  plan,  then  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  any  redundancy, 
but  there  will  be  clarity  to  it  and  there 
will  be  complete  understanding,  and  it 
will  be  just  exactly  as  represented  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  the  debate  on 
yesterday  afternoon. 

It  could  be  that  we  can  have  the  staff 
study  this  and  go  ahead  and  vote  on  this 
other  one  as  a  sejjarate  thing. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  make  sure 
of  the  effect  of  the  proposed  amendment. 
The  Senator  is  talking  about  amending 
the  minority  ownersiiip  amendment.  He 
is  talking  about  amending  another  sec- 
tion of  the  bill? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  appreciate  it. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  it.  I 
am  hesitant  to  adopt  technical  language 
frankly  before  the  full  import  is  known. 
I  do  not  know.  Why  do  we  not  go  back. 
Does  the  Senator  have  any  additional 
remarks    on    the    minority    ownership 
amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No.  I  think  the 
minority  ownership  amendment  has  been 
fully  discussed,  unless  there  are  sMne 
questions  by  the  manager  or  other  par- 
ticular Senators. 

I  think  the  d.stinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  wanted  to  require  that  the  10 
percent  outside  ownership  not  take  place 
for  5  years.  The  amendment  as  now  pro- 
posed says  the  10-percent  ownership  will 
occur  right  away.  In  committee  the  com- 
mittee has  an  amendment  that  had  a  5- 
year  delay.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  prob- 
lem of  the  amendment,  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada.  I  want  to  be  open  and 
aboveboard  with  him. 

I  shall  move  to  amend.  We  have  not 
ordered  the  yeas  and  nays  on  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Now  I  am  confused. 
We  are  back  on  the  minority  ownership 
amendment? 
Mr.  HOLLINCSS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  is 
changing  the  10-percent  requirement  to 
say  that  it  does  not  have  to  be  met  until 
5  years  passes? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right,  not  take 
place  until  5  years. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  still  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
Senator  making  that  change.  I  am  going 
to  argue  against  It  whether  it  is  immi- 
nent or  5  years  away.  But  if  he  has  the 
language  for  that  amendment  I  will  not 
object  to  his  offering  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  on  line  16  of  my  amendment,  sub- 
section (3).  there  be  inserted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sentence  commencing: 

No  less  than  10  percent  of  the  shares  of 
each  class  of  stock  originally  authorized  for 


Issuance  by  a  fully  separated  affiUat  ~  "ball  be 
reserved  and  offered  for  purchase  by  persons 
other  than  the  dominant-regulated  carrier 
or  Its  affiliates  or  any  of  Its  fully  separated 
afnuates  at  the  same  subscription  price  as 
that  paid  by  the  dominant-regulated  carrier 
or  Its  affiliates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sec- 
tion there  be  amended  to  insert  the 
phrase  at  the  very  beginning: 

Not  later  than  5  years  after  a  fully  sepa- 
rated affiliate  has  t>een  Initially  established 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  this  section 
and  section  228, 

And  then  commence : 
no  less  than  10  percent  of  the  shares  of 
each  class  of  stock — ." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  modifying  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  modifying  the 
amendment,  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  send  the  modification  to 
the  desk? 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  147,  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  22  and  23 : 

PARTIAL    OUTSIDE    OWNERSHIP 

Sec.  227A.  (a)(1)(A)  Each  fuUy  separated 
.  affiliate  of  adomlnant-regulated  carrier  shall 
be  organized  as  a  corporation  and  shall  regis- 
ter Its  securities  In  accordanc3  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

(B)  The  registration  requirement  estab- 
lished m  subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  to  a 
fully  separated  affiliate  regardless  of  the 
number  of  persons  owning  shares  of  stock 
In  such  fully  separated  affiliate. 

(2)  A  fully  separated  affiliate  shall  not 
have  any  authority  to  limit  or  restrict  the 
transferability  of  securities  Issued  by  such 
fullv  seoarated  affiliate. 

"(3)  (A)  Not  later  than  6  years  after  a  fully 
separated  affiliate  has  been  initially  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  requirement*  of  this 
section  and  section  238.". 

(3)  (A)  No  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
shares  of  each  claas  of  stock  orlglnaUy  au- 
thorized for  Issuance  by  a  fully  separated 
affiliate  shall  be  reserved  and  offered  for  pur- 
chase by  persons  other  than  the  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  tw  Its  affiliates  or  any  of  It* 
fully  separated  affiliates  at  the  same  subscrip- 
tion price  as  that  paid  by  the  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  or  Its  affiliates. 

(B)  All  stock  Issued  after  the  Initial  Issu- 
ance shall  be  on  a  basis  proportionate  with 
the  Initial  stock  issuance. 

(C)  In  any  case  In  which  the  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  or  any  of  Its  affiliates  owns 
shares  of  stock  in  the  fully  separated  affiliate. 
shares  of  stock  held  by  nonaffiliated  persons 
shall  carry  the  same  rights  and  benefits  as 
shares  of  stock  owned  by  the  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  and  Its  affiliates. 

(4)  (A)  Each  fully  separated  affiliate  shall 
submit  a  plan  to  the  Commission  relating  to 
Its  initial  and  any  subsequent  capitalization. 
Each  such  plan  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Com- 
mission within  90  days  after  submission  for 
purposes  of  determining  whether  such  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(B)  Failure  of  the  Commission  to  Issue  an 
order  under  this  paragraph  before  the  end  of 
the  applicable  time  period  shall  constitute 
approval  of  the  plan  or  amended  plan 
Involved. 

(6)  (A)  The  fully  separated  affiliate  may 
Incur  an  indebtedness  to  the  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  and  Its  affiliates  for  purposes 
of  the  initial  capitalization  of  the  fully  sepa- 
rated affiliate.  The  Commission  shall  oversee 
this  Indebtedness  to  ensure  It  does  not  harm 
the  ratepayer  of  the  dominant-regulated  car- 
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affiliates.  Any  such  Indebtedness 
shall  be  paid  back  by  the  fully  separated 
afflUate  within  7  years  after  the  indebtedness 
Is  Incurred 

(B)  In  iny  case  In  which  a  domlntmt- 
regulated  qarrler  or  Us  affiliates  engage  in 
any  ofrerln|  of  bonds,  debentures,  or  other 
certificates  ,of  indebtedness,  such  dominant- 
regulated  c$rrler  shall  not  have  any  authority 
to  make  available  the  proceeds  from  such 
offering  for  use  by,  or  for  the  direct  or  In- 
direct bene^t  of,  any  fully  separated  affiliate 
of  such  do$ilnant-regulated  carrier. 

(C)  ISxoUpt  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(A),  nelthet'  the  dominant -regulated  carrier 
nor  Its  affiliates  shall  make  any  loan  or  other- 
wise lend  money  to  any  fully  separated  affili- 
ate of  such  I  dominant-regulated  carrier.  Nei- 
ther the  d4mlnant-regulated  carrier  nor  ltd 
affiliates  sh^kll  buy  or  guarantee  any  bonds, 
debentures.! or  other  certificates  of  Indebted- 
ness Issued  by  any  fully  sepu-ated  affiliate  of 
such  dominant-regulated  carrier. 

(8)  The  time  limits  established  by  this 
subsection  ^^ay  be  extended  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  pferlod  not  to  exceed  2  yeaj^  upon 
a  finding  th^t  such  an  extension  would  be  In 
furtherance!  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOpJJNGS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CAliNON.  As  the  Senator  knows  I 
voted  in  support  of  his  amendment  on 
outside  ownership  when  he  offered  it  in 
committee  and  as  I  recall  it  was  differ- 
ent than  14ie  provision  now  in  the  bill. 

I  take  it)  that  this  modification  he  Is 
sending  to  the  desk  now  is  to  return  to 
the  concept  that  he  proposed  in  the 
committee  that  tliere  would  be  a  5-year 
phase-in  jof  the  outside  ownership 
requirement. 

Is  that  (jorrect? 

Mr.  HOIJUNGS.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect; yes.  J^ 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  we  are  going  to  im- 
pose such  a  requirement  we  should  give 
them  sufficient  time  to  get  organized 
and  that  original  S-year  proposal  seems 
to  me  Is  more  reasonable. 

I  would  vote  for  him  as  I  did  In  com- 
mittee if  he  makes  that  change,  but 
otherwise  I  do  not  think  I  can  support 
It.  1 

Bflr.  ROLLINGS.  I  appreciate  the 
support  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
bringing  it|  frankly  to  my  attention  be- 
cause ther0  was  no  intent  to  leave  that 
particular  part  of  the  amendment  out. 

Mr.  President,  a  parllamentry  inquiry. 

The  PRgsroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  stqte  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Is  the  amendment 
now  so  mcolfled? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HOI]lingS.  Very  good. 

Then  thq  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina will  be  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PREJBIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  isecond?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  [and  najrs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PAOKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  maike  a  few  comments  on  this 
amendments  and  they  are  directed  to  the 
amendment)  as  modified  and  they  would 
have  been  idirected  to  the  amendment 
without  mo<llflcation. 

First,  as  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina said,  ffe  have  adopted  his  amend- 


ment requiring  the  fully-separated  affil- 
iates to  file  all  of  the  information  re- 
quired by  the  Securities  Act  of  193  J  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
That  was  one  of  the  major  arguments  he 
made  yesterday,  that  information  filed 
with  the  FCC  even  if  it  Is  Ident'cal  to 
the  Information  filed  with  the  SEC  Is 
reviewed  through  different  eyes  and 
with  a  different  view  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  conse- 
quently that  has  been  put  into  the  bill. 

Second,  I  wish  to  read  two  statements 
from  two  of  the  principal  brokerage 
houses  in  this  country.  One  Is  from  E.  F. 
Hutton,  a  letter  dated  September  22. 
1981,  from  Mr.  Robert  Fomon: 

One  amendment  which  may  again  be  pro- 
posed when  the  bill  reaches  the  floor  Is  the 
requirement  that  a  fully  separated  affiliate 
of  AT&T  have  some  minority  ownership. 
Congress  should  avoid  Imposing  such  Irre- 
versible requirements  with  potentially  mis- 
chievous consequences.  As  I  understand  the 
bill,  the  issues  of  cross-subsidies  and  public 
disclosure  of  the  separated  affiliates'  activi- 
ties— which  minority  ownership  purports  to 
address — are  adequately  dealt  with  by  the 
present  bill. 

Second  is  a  letter  from  Salomon 
Bros,  from  John  Gutfreund: 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  when  S.  898 
comes  upon  the  Senate  floor  a  number  of 
amendments  are  likely  to  be  proposed.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  an  amendment 
which  would  not  allow  AT&T  full  ownership 
of  a  fully  separated  affiliate  and  would  limit 
Its  participation  In  the  debt  financing  of 
the  affiliate.  An  amendment  to  that  effect, 
proposed  by  Senator  Ernest  HolUngs,  was 
defeated  In  Committee  and  Is  expected,  I 
believe,  to  be  offered  again  on  the  floor. 

Such  an  amendment  would  restrict  the 
flexibility  of  an  affiliate  to  finance  Its  opera- 
tions, create  potential  conflicts  of  Interest 
within  management,  and  establish  a  poor 
precedent  by  Congress  for  the  structuring  of 
diversified  industries  In  highly  competitive 
fields.  Further,  such  a  provision  would  set 
a  fixed,  but  highly  dubious  course  which 
would  not  contribute  to  Its  ostensible  pur- 
pose— the  prevention  of  cross-subsidies  be- 
tween parent  and  affiliate.  That  concern  Is 
adequately  addressed  elsewhere  in  the  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  a  few  other 
comments : 

First,  bear  in  mind  we  have  total 
public  disclosure  in  this  bill.  We  require 
filing  with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Now,  we  require  filing  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. Every  single  transaction  between 
the  affiliate  and  the  parent  must  be  by 
contract.  The  contracts  are  public  and 
they  are  subject  to  the  scrutiny  not  only 
of  the  SEC  and  FCC  but  every  one  of  the 
competitors  of  the  affiliate.  Every  one  of 
them.  And,  there  is  infinitely  better  mon- 
itoring when  a  competitor  is  watching 
than  when  the  Government  is  watching. 
Therefore,  it  does  not  really  matter  if 
you  have  10-percent  minority  ownership 
or  30-percent  minority  ownership.  It  is 
not  going  to  do  any  more  for  disclosure 
as  far  as  diluting  A.T.  h  T.  control  is 
concerned.  They  are  still  going  to  have 
either  70  percent  or  in  this  case  90  per- 
cent of  the  control. 

Second,  with  private  shareholders, 
think  to  yourself  for  a  moment — the 
argument  is  cross-subsidization.  The 
parent  is  going  to  try  to  subsidize  the 
afOliate. 


If  you  are  one  of  these  minority  stock- 
holders, one  of  these  10  percent  in  the 
affiliate,  what  is  going  to  be  your  inter- 
est? Your  interest  is  going  to  be  in  get- 
ting the  parent  to  subsidize  as  much  of 
the  affiliate  as  possible  so  that  its  profits 
are  greater  and  your  dividends  are 
greater.  So  that  by  requiring  these  mi- 
nority stockholders.  If  we  require  them, 
we  are  creating  an  incentive  for  them 
to  encourage  A.T.  &  T.  to  subsidize  the 
affiliate. 

Third,  If  by  chance  the  fully  sepa- 
rated affiliate  that  we  have  required  be 
established  in  this  bill  does  not  work  for 
whatever  reason,  and  I  am  the  first  to 
admit  on  occasion  when  we  draft  leg- 
islation it  does  not  always  work  as  we 
intended,  it  is  much  easier  to  undo  it  if 
there  are  no  private  minority  stock- 
holders. 

Once  we  have  minority  ownership, 
once  we  have  people  who  have  invested 
their  ofra.  private  money  in  this  corpo- 
ration, then  we  have  the  problem  of  mi- 
nority stockholders  and  buying  them 
out  and  the  question  would  arise  as  to 
what  their  rights  are  if  we  try  to  re- 
structure the  affiliate  years  down  the 
road. 

It  is  simply  much  easier  to  restructure 
it  with  only  A.T.  &  T.  as  the  owner  of 
all  the  affiliate  stock. 

Once  more  I  will  say,  In  conclusion. 
Mr.  President,  no  assets  short  of  the 
customer  premises  equipment,  which 
has  been  covered,  no  assets  can  be 
transferred  to  the  affiliate  without  ap- 
proval of  the  FCC. 

That,  together  with  the  public  dis- 
closure at  the  FCC,  at  the  SEC,  and 
with  the  scrutiny  of  the  private  cran- 
petitors  of  the  affiliate  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  guarantee  that  there  will  be 
no  nefarious  self-dealing  between  the 
affiliate  and  the  parent,  and  is  all  the 
guarantee  that  is  needed  to  insure  that 
the  rigors  and  the  competition  of  the 
marketplace  will  work. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  we  will  re- 
ject this  amendment  and  get  on  with  the 
rest  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee)  .  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  hope  in  the  mar- 
ketplace authority  is  very  interesting.  I 
am  much  tempted  by  the  majority  lead- 
er's observation  that  that  crowd  is  on 
drugs.  I  remember  him  saying  that  when 
they  rebuffed  Reaganomics  here  in  Au- 
gust and  when  we  returned  after  the 
Labor  Day  break. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  they  are 
not  on  drugs.  They  are  making  money. 
Maybe  some  day  we  will  understand  that 
that  is  the  purpose  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  It  is  not  for  patriotism 
that  it  is  organized.  It  Is  organized  to 
make  money. 

Salomon  Bros.,  if  they  would  only 
answer,  would  be  glad  to  come  and  tell 
you  exactly  how  much  they  made  in 
money  from  A.T.  &  T. 

On  WaU  Street,  their  A.T.  &  T.'s 
"Banker  for  Bonds"— that  Is  the  way  all 
the  different  brokers  describe  them— 
Salomon  Bros,  managed  A.T.  ti  T.'s  two 
most  recent  debt  offerings,  and  it  played 
a  role  in  selling  A.T.  &  T.  stock,  as  almost 
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every  broker  on  Wall  Street  ha^a  ^^^ 
fn  selimg  that  stock.  So  we  asked  Salo- 

S  bonds  and  their  profits  to  see 
whether  they  were  making  an  impartial 

^^^r^Se  not  yet  «otton  ^  answer^^ 
I  do  not  hope  that  we  will  hold  the  ^eg^ 
latlon  up  untU  we  do  get  an  answer. 
WheS  you  have  got  the  biggest  and  the 
best  and  the  most  successful  money- 
a^"Vration  to  the  world  you  do 
not  toterfere  with  it,  and  that  is  wii^ 
thev  want  to  continue.  There  are  300 
iSirtTto  these  halls  right  now  fr^ 
AT  &  T.  telling  us  to  get  on  with  the 
Kill  en  thev  can  all  go  back  home. 

^ti  1(5) "at  an  impractical  group 
whfn  we  talk  about  stockbrokers  and 
Teq^rements.  I  am  sure  themen^bers  of 
[he  General  Accounttog  Office  filed  an 

mpartlal  report:  They  did  no*  ^^^  ^^7. 
request.  They  filed  this  report  on  Sep 
[Sr  24.  and  this  is  just  October  6. 

tlonTs  not  without  precedent  ^  the  Com- 

ml^lon-s  regulatory  V'<^r''''<^^J°''^^^ 
ni»  in  1975  In  connection  with  what  was 
fo'blcomJ'the   satellite   Business   Systems 

venture  launched  by  ln"'-'»»"°'V^^  ^^'^''Jtf 
Machines  Corp..  the  ^ommun  cations  Sate  . 
lite  Corp,  and  Aetna  Casualty  and  Surety 
C^  TCC  required  a  minority  financial  par- 
tlclpauon  by  a  third  party.  The  purpose  of 
this  requirement  was  to  act  on  the  competl- 
trve  Incentives  of  the  major  participants  In 
the  venture.  Specifically,  the  Comm  sslon  was 
concerned  that  International  Business  Ma- 
chines and  the  Communications  Satellite 
SoS  b^ca^se  °'  ^^'^  significant  business 
ties  with  AT&T,  might  have  "-efso"' ^  ."f " 
or  restrain  their  Joint  venture's  competition 
with  AT&T  and  other  carriers  In  the  special- 
ized service  market. 

Now  that  is  exactly  what  we  were 
concerned  about  here,  that  they  subsidize 
the  affiliate.  What  do  you  thtok  they 
would  do  to  Southern  Bell?  Exactly  what 
the  parent  company,  A.T.  ti  T.,  wants 
They  own  all  the  stock.  Necessarily,  If 
they  own  all  the  stock  and  there  are  no 
outside  holdtogs,  ownership  or  toterest, 
they  are  gotog  to  do  exactly  what  the 
parent  wants.  Similarly,  here  to  this  so- 
called  fully  separated  affiliate,  which  Is 
not  fully  separated. 

Conttnutog  to  quote  from  the  GAO 
report: 

It  was  felt  that  participation  of  another 
partner,  not  having  such  business  ties,  would 
alleviate  concerns  regarding  the  new  ven- 
ture's competitive  posture  and  zeal  and  In- 
fluence It  toward  pursuing  PCC's  policy 
objective  that  all  domestic  satellite  systems 
be  competitive  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
with  AT&T  and  other  carriers  In  the  special- 
ized service  marketplace. 

So,  the  idea  of  outside  ownership  is  to 
ease  the  pressure  of  the  parent  to  sub- 
sidize further.  The  parent  could  well 
withhold  the  rigors  of  competition.  There 
would  not  then  be  a  fiJly  separated  en- 
tity, and  thereby  unfair  competitive 
practices  would  ensue. 
I  quote  further  from  the  GAO  report: 
Notwithstanding  its  recognition  of  the 
potential  benefits  of  Independent  equity  par- 
ticipation, the  Commission  determined  not 
to  Impose  such  a  requirement  as  one  of  tfte 
initial,  basic  Computer  II  conditions.  The 
Commission  observed  In  the  final  decision 


that  the  corporate  and  regulatory  Implica- 
tions of  outside  financing  had  not  been  ad- 
dressed in  any  significant  detail  during  the 
Computer  II  proceeding  and  asserted  that 
there  was  a  need  for  further  coloration  of 
the  underlying  Issues.  The  Commission  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  It  would  be  appropriate 
to  wait  until  carriers  subject  to  the  separate 
subsidiary  requirement  (only  AT&T  as  a 
result  of  reconsideration)  had  submitted 
their  separate  subsidiary  capitalization  plans 
for  Commission  approval  before  deciding 
what  further  action.  If  any,  was  warranted 
in  this  area. 

Because  of  the  potential  benefits  to  be 
gained  through  a  requirement  of  outside 
equity  participation,  we  believe  that  this 
matter  should  receive  the  fullest  and  most 
careful  consideration  by  PCC  In  connection 
with  Its  Intended  review  of  the  proposed 
structuring  and  capitalization  of  separate 
subsidiaries. 

So  there  is  the  impartial  General  Ac- 
counttog Office,  the  arm  of  the  national 
Congress,  suggesttog  just  exactly  what 
this  amendment  suggests,  and  it  is  cer- 
tamly  suggesttog  it  so  that  all  the  hor- 
ror stories  comtog  from  a  mtoority  own- 
ership as  characterized  by  my  colleagues 
from  Oregon  can  be  laid  to  rest. 

The  benefits  of  an  Independent  equity 
participation  requirement  derive  primarily, 
in  our  view,  from  the  salutary  Impact  which 
It  could  have  on  the  incentives  of  a  stand- 
alone separate  stiibsldlary  and  from  Its  coor- 
trlbution  to  facilitating  regulatory  oversight 
tasks  of  the  Commission.  The  added  vlsl- 
bUlty. 

Thereto  I  am  talktog  about  that  stock- 
holder and  filtog— once  you  get  them 
worktog  together  you  have  exactly  what 
we  are  talktog  about,  visibility,  and  then 
they  talk  about  the  visibility  given  by 
the  forms  to  be  filed,  worktog  with  those 
forms,  whereto  the  public  would  bring 
these  ktods  of  noncompetitive  practices 
that  may  come  about  to  the  public's 
attention  as  well  as  to  management's 
attention,  and  we  could  see  whether  or 
not  there  was  fair  competitive  perform- 
ance of  the  fully  separated  entities. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  us  not  worry. 
We  have  checked  with  all  of  them.  They 
will  tell  you  off  the  record,  just  like  they 
do  right  now  about  the  toterest  rates. 
They  tried  to  tell  the  administration  as 
best  as  they  knew  how,  but  they  would 
not  Usten.  So  now  they  are  be  tog  told 
with  their  pocketbooks,  and  that  is  why 
the  bond  market  has  gone  kaput,  and 
that  is  why  the  stock  exchange  prices 
have  gone  down  150  potots,  because  they 
are  telltog  them  as  loudly  as  they  ros- 
slbly  can  with  the  pocketbook  what 
they  thtok. 

We  know  exactly  what  they  think,  and 
we  see  it  reported  right  here  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Commvmications  Commission  and 
commendtog  the  two  tostances  where 
it  has  already  been  employed. 

So  this  is  not  a  radical  proposal  of 
some  dissident  Senator  trying  to  cause 
trouble  but  rather  trytog  to  postulate,  if 
you  please,  the  thrust  of  the  bill  that  a 
competitive  market  develop  and  a  fully 
separated  affiliate  operate  so  as  a  com- 
petitor to  AT.  fr  T.  not  as  its  pawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  navs  having  been  ordered,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  fnxn  Sou^  Carolina,  as 
amended.  TTie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt).  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
and  the  Senator  fron  Wyomtog  (Mr. 
Wallop),  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inocye),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley), are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
to  the  Chamber  wishtog  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  68,  as  foUows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  309  Leg.] 
TBA8— 2« 


Baucus 

Cannon 

Cranaton 

Dodd 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Gorton 

Hart 


Abdnor 

Anlrews 

Armstrong 

Ba'.e.- 

Blden 

Boren 

Bosch  WltB 

Bumpers 

BurJjck 

Byrd. 

Harrv  P-.  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Chafee 
Chile-. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcinl 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 
Domenld 


Hayakawa 

HoUlngs 

Jackson 

Kssaebaum 

Keniiedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Btatsunaga 

Moynlhan 

NAYS— «8 

East 

Exon 

Oam 

Olenn 

Ooldwater 

Graasley 

Hatch 

Ha  fled 

Hawkins 

Hefiin 

Helnx 

He.mj 

Hvf*-*  (.-ton 

Humpbray 

Jep^a 

Johnston 

Kasten 

Lcng 

Lugar 

Mattln«ly 

McClure 

M?lcher 

Metzenbaum 


Nunii 

PeU 

Proxmll* 

Rlegle 

Sasser 

Specter 

Stennla 

Tsongas 


Mitchell 

MurkowBkl 

Nlcklea 

Packwood 

Percy 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Both 

Rudman 

Sarfoanes 

Schmltt 

S.mpson 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Warner 

Welcker 

WLllams 

Zorlnsky 


NOT  VOTING — 6 

Bentaen  Inouye  Mathias 


Bradley 


Laxalt 


Wallop 


So  Mr.   HoLLiRGs'   amendment   (No. 
579).  as  modified,  was  rejected. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  meeting  gotog  on.  It  Is  the  ler^pr- 
ship's  hope  that  we  can  put  this  matter 
aside  now  and  take  it  up  agato  tomorrow 
momtog.  There  will  be  other  matters 
before  the  Senate  this  evening  yet,  but 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair  and  announce  that  there  will 
be  further  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
tonight.  ^^     _       . 

There  be  tog  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  5  19  pjn.,  recessed  awaittog  the  call 
of  the  Chair.  At  6:15  pjn.,  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  more  rollcall  votes  this  evening.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
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be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  mcming  business  to  extend  not 
past  the  h^ur  of  6:30  p.m.,  during  which 
Senators  rtay  speak. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXPRESSION  OP  DEEP  REGRET 
OVER  >^SASSINATION  OF  PRESI- 
DENT /fifWAR  EL-SADAT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  aconcurrent  resolution  for  my- 
self and  f^r  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  ilAA.  Robert  C.  Byrd).  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Kennedy)  .Tthe  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  PildT  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  ,  and  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Biden, 
Mr.  Matsunaca.  Mr.  Kastgn.  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Bents^n.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Ford, 
and  Mr.  LflviN  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  I  ask  that  the  clerk  read 
the  entire  i'esolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  ^ill  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  39 

A  concxintent  resolution  (8.  Con.  R«8.  39) 
to  express  the  deep  regret  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  over  the  assassination 
of  President  Anwar  el-Sadat  of  the  Arab 
Republic  oflEgypt. 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  learned  with  profound  sorrow  and  deep 
regret  of  thi  tragic  death  of  President  Anwar 
^he  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt:  and 
resident  Sadat  has  been  a  true 
ae  United  States  and  a  true 
le  search  for  peace  in  the  Mld- 


el-Sadat  of 
Whereas, 
friend    of 
partner  In 
die  East:  am 

Whereas, 
affection 


esldent  Sadat  has  earned  the 
respect  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  his  historic  leadership  and 
statesmanship  In  the  cause  of  International 
peace:  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  confldence  that 
Egypt's  leaaers  and  Institutions  will  carry 
on  the  respcinslbllltles  of  government  with 
full  compeoence  and  dedication.  Including 
moving  forward  In  the  search  for  an  en- 
during peace  settlement  In  the  Middle  East 
and  In  promoting  the  economic  well  being 
of  all  Egyptians;  and 

Whereas,  ihe  leaders  of  Egypt  have  today 
reaffirmed  tfcelr  intent  to  follo^f  the  policies 
of  President  Sadat:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

ReiOlvei  ifty  f^ie  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That: 

(1)  the  Onlted  States  expresses  Its  deep 
sympathies  p  the  family  of  President  Sadat 
le  of  Egypt  for  their  tragic  loss: 


and  the  pe 
and 

(3)  the 
ship  with 
ment  and  p^ 

Mr.  BA 

I   join   thi 
mourning 
leaders  of 
dat  of  El 

There  h 
this  centu 
slon.  whosi 
matched  t 

Surely 
than  he  in 
must  say 
flced  more 

In  the 
President 
in  his  fool 


ilted  states  reaffirms  Its  frlend- 
id  full  support  for  the  Oovern- 
)ple  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 

Nation   and   the   world   In 
he  death  of  one  of  the  great 
lur  time.  President  Anwar  Sa- 
lt. 
ve  been  few  men,  if  any.  In 

.  whose  courage,  whose  vi- 
resolute  sense  of  purpose  has 
at  of  President  Sadat. 

man  has  ever  risked  more 
the  cause  of  peace.  Today  we 

at  no  man  has  ever  sacrl- 

lys  ahead.  I  trust  that  Vice 
lubarak  and  those  who  foUow 
iteps  in  the  leadership  of  the 


great  nation  of  Egypt  will  take  up  his 
fallen  standard  and  show  the  world  that 
Egypt's  commitment  to  peace,  its  belief 
in  democracy,  its  national  courage  did 
not  die  with  this  extraordinary  man. 

I  recall  that  when  President  Sadat 
came  to  Washington  to  negotiate  the 
Camp  David  accords,  I  quoted  an  ancient 
philosopher  who  said,  "It  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  every  commonwealth  that  there  be 
some  man  in  its  leadership  against  whom 
fortune  has  no  power."  President  Sadat 
was  such  a  man. 

No  threat,  no  effort  at  intimidation 
from  whatever  quarter,  could  veer  him 
from  the  course  he  believed  right  for  his 
country  and  for  the  world.  That  Presi- 
dent Sadat  should  become  the  latest  vic- 
tim of  political  savagery  is  an  appalling 
testament  to  the  strife  and  alarm  that 
engulfs  so  many  political  lives. 

If  the  enemies  of  peace  believe  that 
the  primitive  power  of  a  bullet  could  ac- 
complish what  no  political  or  military 
power  on  Earth  could  do,  they  are  tragi- 
cally mistaken. 

Mr.  President.  President  Sadat's 
dream  of  peace  shall  never  die. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLES).  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  world  is  stunned  and  saddened  by  the 
tragic  assassinat'on  of  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Anwar  El-Sadat  in  Cairo.  This  event 
is  a  tragedy  of  enormous  proportions  for 
the  entire  world. 

If  there  has  been  one  bright  spot  in  the 
violence-plagued  Middle  East  in  recent 
years,  it  has  been  the  peace  initiative 
launched  by  President  Sadat  4  years  ago. 
As  the  first  Arab  leader  to  recoemize  the 
right  of  Israel  to  exist,  he  has  toiled  these 
4  years  on  behalf  of  finding  a  comprehen- 
sive solution  to  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute 
which  has  produced  so  much  humsm  suf- 
fering for  more  than  three  decades. 

Risking  virtual  isolation  within  the 
Arab  world,  and  personal  risk  to  himself. 
President  Sadat  traded  the  barrel  of  the 
gun  for  the  olive  branch.  While  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  furthering  this  peace 
process.  President  Sadat  accomplished 
much  since  his  historic  visit  to  Israel  on 
November  19,  1977.  It  was  a  courageous 
and  statesmanl'ke  act  on  the  part  of  this 
extraordinary  leader  who  remained  ex- 
tremely popular  with  the  American  peo- 
ple for  his  leadership  and  wisdom. 

On  September  17,  1978.  the  "Frame- 
work for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East  Agreed 
at  Camp  David"  was  signed  by  President 
Sadat.  Prime  Minister  Begin,  and  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter.  On  March  26,  1979, 
Egypt  and  Israel  formally  signed  a  treaty 
of  peace. 

Yet,  It  was  that  one  act — traveling  to 
Israel  In  November  1977 — which  did  so 
much  to  dispel  the  mistrust  and  mutual 
fears  that  had  characterized  modem-day 
Israel's  relationship  with  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors. We  owe  President  Sadat  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  for  seeking  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

How  tragic  that  such  a  price  should  be 
paid  for  being  a  peacemaker.  How  tragic 
for  the  people  of  Egypt,  from  whom 
President  Sadat  had  lifted  the  burden  of 


senseless  sacrifice  in  war.  How  tragic  for 
the  peoples  of  the  strife- torn  Middle 
East  tliat  the  gim  has  once  again  re- 
placed the  olive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  our  prayers  go  out  to 
the  family  of  this  remarkable  leader.  Our 
hearts  are  heavy  with  sorrow.  Our 
prayers  and  unequivocal  support  go  out 
to  Vice  President  Hosnl  Mubarak,  the 
man  President  Sadat  had  selected  as  bis 
successor. 

If  there  is  one  legacy  President  Sadat 
left  us,  it  is  the  legacy  of  peace.  I  am  oft 
reminded  of  his  remarks  In  ceremonies 
at  the  White  House  celebrating  the  his- 
toric signing  of  the  Egypt-Israeli  Peace 
Treaty.  President  Sadat  said: 

Let  there  be  no  more  wars  or  bloodshed 
between  Arabs  and  Israelis. 

Let  there  be  no  more  suffering  or  denial  of 
rights. 

Let  there  b«  no  more  despair  or  loss  of 
faith. 

Let  no  mother  lament  the  loss  of  her  child. 

Let  no  young  man  waste  his  Ufa  on  a  con- 
flict from  which  no  one  benefits. 

Let  us  work  together  until  the  day  comes 
when  they  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares 
and  their  spears  Into  pruning  hooks. 

And  God  does  call  to  the  abode  of  peace, 
he  does  guide  whom  he  pleases  to  his  way. 

This  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to 
President  Sadat's  vision  and  commit- 
ment to  humanity.  This  is  the  legacy  he 
has  left  us.  Therefore,  let  us  heed  his 
words  and  renew  our  efforts  at  peace- 
making. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  events  of  today. 
America  not  onlv  lost  a  good  and  close 
friend.  The  world  has  lost  a  rare  and  out- 
standing leader.  Whoever  is  responsible 
for  this  deed  has  destroyed  a  man,  but 
they  have  not  destroyed  the  spirit.  Presi- 
dent Sadat  will  go  down  in  history  as  a 
giant  among  men — a  leader  who  dared 
to  take  risks  for  peace  and  an  example  to 
all  in  the  world  who  cherish  the  olive 
branch  over  the  gim. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  leadership  for  joining  Sen- 
ator Pell,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  me  in 
this  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at  their  re- 
quest, that  the  names  of  Senator  Bosch- 
wrrz  and  Senator  Biden  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PE31CY.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
should  like  to  indicate  that  in  the  reso- 
lution, we  express  our  deep  sympathy  to 
the  family  of  President  Sadat  and  to  the 
people  of  Egypt  for  their  tragic  loss.  Our 
thoughts  particularly  go  to  a  great  hu- 
manitarian who  has  stood  alongside  him 
as  a  leader  in  her  own  right,  Mrs.  Sadat. 

It  has  been  our  great  pleasure  to  have 
her  here,  to  host  her  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  because  of 
her  own  magnificent  achievements.  Her 
husband  was  tremendously  proud  of  her. 
We  are  tremendously  proud  of  her.  The 
world  is  proud  of  the  role  she  has  played 
with  reference  to  the  disabled,  the  men- 
tally and  physically  handicapped,  and 
the  role  of  women  in  the  world  today, 
where  she  has  been  a  true  leader. 

Our  thoughts  also  go  to  their  daughter, 
who  was  stricken  with  a  temporary  ill- 
ness while  here.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  her  in  the  hospital.  She  is  the 
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personification  of  her  father  and  mother. 
Our  thoughts  and  sympathy  and  pray- 
ers go  to  her  and  to  the  entire  family. 

When  I  first  met  President  Sadat  6 
years  ago,  I  came  back  to  the  Senate  and 
reported  that,  in  my  judgment,  he  was 
the  noblest  man  I  had  met;  he  was  the 
greatest  man  of  peace  I  had  met  in  the 
Middle  East.  There  was  some  criticism 
of  those  comments,  because  he  was  not  at 
that  time  perceived  to  be  a  man  of  peace. 
Since  then,  everyone  has  joined— that 
is,  the  United  States,  Israel,  Egypt,  and 
certainly  many  people  throughout  the 
world  have  joined— in  recognizing  not 
only  the  creativity,  the  Imagination,  and 
the  boldness  of  President  Sadat  but  also 
his  total  dedication.  He  gave  his  life  for 
peace  In  the  Middle  East— and  he  did  lit- 
erally give  his  life  for  that  purpose. 

When  tragedy  strikes  in  all  our  fam- 
ilies, I  know  how  deeply  it  affects  all  of 
us.  I  have  experienced  It.  I  know  that 
Senator  Kennedy  feels  deeply  about 
what  has  transpired.  We  are  honored 
and  pleased  to  have  him  join  us  in  this 
resolution. 

President  Sadat  was  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon vision  and  courage  who  reached  out 
to  Israel  to  end  the  state  of  war  and  to 
start  the  process  toward  Mideast  peace. 
He  taught  the  world  the  lesson  that 
long-held  animosities  and  grievances 
can  be  overcome  by  a  magnanimous  ges- 
ture of  conciliation  and  peace. 

Fortunately,  President  Sadat  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  group  of  dedi- 
cated Egyptian  leaders  who  share  the 
same,  forward-looking  views  on  foreign 
policy.  This  policy  had  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  Egyptian  people.  This 
leadership  should  have  continuing  U.S. 
support  as  It  carries  forward  President 
Sadat's  efforts  for  a  broader  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  at  this  time 
Senator  Kennedy  will  be  recognized,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  frqm 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaca)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
can  we  accept  that  this  has  happened 
for  the  third  time  In  a  year— and  that 
this  time,  the  worst  has  happened  and 
the  world  has  broken  our  hearts  again? 
The  President  of  Egypt,  my  friend  An- 
war Sadat,  has  died.  But  he  was  more 
than  the  President  of  a  great  country, 
more  than  a  friend  of  Kings,  Presidents, 
Prime  Ministers,  Senators,  and  the  pow- 
erful of  the  world.  He  was  the  friend  of 
common  people  everywhere  who  yearn 
for  peace.  His  only  real  enemy,  the  en- 
emy that  struck  him  down,  was  the  com- 
mon scourge  of  human  history — the 
forces  of  killing  and  war  and  hatred. 

One  day,  as  he  said,  he  boimced  his 
grandson  on  his  knees  and  looked  Into 
his  eyes.  Then  and  there,  Anwar  Sadat 
decided  that  the  next  generation  of 
Egyptian  grandchildren  would  not  be 
another  generation  sent  to  battle.  And 
so  he  dared  to  step  from  the  shadows  of 
a  terrible  conflict  into  the  light  of  peace. 
He  watched  a  child's  smiling  face — and 


he  made  that  light  to  shine  upon  the 
Middle  East  and  across  the  liarth.  Where 
there  was  ancient  enmity,  he  sought 
healing.  Where  there  was  endless  stale- 
mate, he  brought  progress.  Where  there 
was  recurring  death,  he  opened  the  way 
for  a  hundred  million  human  beings  to 
live  out  their  lives  In  purpose  and  peace. 
So  many  of  us  here  came  to  know  him. 
He  was  warm,  spontaneous,  graceful, 
and  restless  in  his  quest.  Americans 
came  to  admire  him  as  we  have  seldom 
admired  any  leader  of  another  land.  And 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  testament 
to  him  was  that  this  Egyptian  President 
was  loved  by  the  people  of  Israel. 

Anwar  Sadat  was  a  realist  who  knew 
the  risks  he  ran.  He  understood  that  the 
very  violence  he  tried  to  tame  might  take 
him  at  any  time.  But  he  also  believed 
that  It  was  far  better  to  live  greatly,  to 
dare  greatly  than  to  follow  the  safe  and 
easy  path. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  his  wife  Gehan 
Sadat  and  to  his  family.  I  know  what 
they  are  feeling.  I  share  their  sorrow. 
I  pray  that  they  will  find  consolation 
and  sustenance  in  his  memory.  And  we 
all  pray  that  the  peace  he  began  will 
last  and  flourish.  The  greatest  tribute 
that  we  can  pay  to  him  now  is  to  finish 
his  work. 

For  his  family  and  his  country,  there 
is  the  certainty  that  his  name  shall  en- 
dure through  the  ages  and  his  example 
shall  light  the  way  for  a  weary  and  war- 
laden  world.  Few  individuals  ever  truly 
achieve  greatness.  Fewer  still  achieve  it 
by  making  peace  instead  of  war,  for  too 
often  history  has  valued  conquest  instead 
of  those  who  calm  the  Earth.  But  as 
John  Milton  reminds  us: 

Peace  has  her  victories  no  less  renowned 
than  war. 

Anwar  Sadat's  life  was  among  the  rare 
and  renowned  victories  for  peace  in  all 
the  recorded  history  of  the  human  race. 

Let  us  now  repeat  the  prayer  he  said 
on  the  day  the  Camp  David  accords  were 
signed: 

Let  us  Join  In  prayer  to  God  Almighty  to 
guide  our  path.  Let  us  make  ...  a  new 
chapter  In  the  history  of  our  nations. 

In  his  words,  we  pray  for  our  world. 
Each  in  our  own  way,  we  pray  for  him. 
Sixty-two  years  ago,  he  was  bom  on 
Christmas  Day,  the  birthday  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Now  he  leaves  us  as  a 
prince  of  peace  for  our  generation. 
Anwar  Sadat  gave  us  peace.  May  he  rest 
in  peace  forever. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

ANWAR     SADAT :      PEACEMAKEK     AND     PEACX 

PRAcrmoNOi 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  the 
assassination  of  President  Anwar  Sadat 
of  Egypt  has  deprived  the  world  of  a 
great  peacemaker.  Pres'dent  Sadat 
clearly  was  a  leader  who  rejected  the 
notion  that  war  is  Inevitable  and  be- 
lieved that  the  Incidence  of  violence  and 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the 
world  can  be  reduced  through  peaceful 
processes.  As  one  who  shares  that  belief. 


I  join  my  colleagues  In  expressing  the 
sorrow  of  the  American  people  at  his 
violent  and  untimely  death. 

President  Sadat  demonstrated  his 
commitment  to  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  conflict  during  the  historic  Camp 
David  talks.  Using  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords as  a  baSiS,  he  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin  of  Israel  continued  their  search 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  problems  In 
the  Middle  East. 

Prof.  Roger  Fisher,  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  one  of  a  number  of  experts  who 
helped  U.S.  officials  prepare  for  the 
Camp  David  talks,  later  observed  to 
members  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Proposals  for  the  National  Academy  of 
Peaces  and  Conflict  Resolution  that 
"Camp  David  is  one  of  many  stories  that 
illustrate  the  power  and  importance  of 
methods  of  coping  with  differences." 
Professor  Fisher  further  noted  that 
while  within  the  United  States  we  have 
developed  numerous  methods  of  coping 
with  differences  on  the  family,  local  and 
national  levels,  "we  need  to  apply  that 
knowledge  to  the  International  situa- 
tion." ,  ^. 

As  a  peacemaker  and  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  President  Sadat  was 
surely  well  aware  of  the  importance  of 
flnding  new  methods  to  cope  with  inter- 
national conflict  and  he  had  the  courage 
to  pursue  that  goal.  Hopefully,  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  death,  we  wUl  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  search  for  world  peace. 
There  could  be  no  better  memorial  to 
that  great  peacemaker. 

The  history  of  mankind,  it  is  said. 
records  the  course  of  human  events.  In- 
fluenced and  shaped  by  prominent  per- 
sonalities. President  Sadat  wiD  surely  be 
recorded  as  one  who  influenced  and 
shaped  the  course  of  history  In  this 
century. 

As  one  of  a  number  of  Senators  who 
had  the  great  privilege  of  breaking  bread 
and  discussing  the  grave  s  tuation  in  the 
Middle  East  on  an  informal  basis  with 
President  Sadat  on  several  occasions.  I 
am  deeply  saddened,  as  though  I  have 
lost  a  close  personal  friend.  To  Mrs. 
Sadat  and  to  her  family  I  extend  mv 
heartfelt  condolences  and  to  the  people 
of  Egypt  my  prayer  for  a  peaceful  and 
orderly  transition. 
Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  report 
of  President  Sadat's  death  means  this 
will  go  down  as  yet  another  senseless 
act  of  violence  that  seriouslv  threatens 
the  stability  of  the  entire  Middle  East. 
I  am  shocked  and  deeply  saddened  by 
this  development. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with 
Sadat  on  several  occasions — in  Washing- 
ton and  in  Cairo.  I  questioned  him  at 
length  about  the  situation  over  there 
and  I  admired  not  only  his  answers,  but 
his  continuing  determination  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

His  death  will  be  a  loss  that  will  be 
felt  far  beyond  the  Egyptian  borders.  It 
will  be  a  major  setback  to  the  potential 
for  peace  and  security  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  that  Is  a  tragedy— for  not  only  Egypt 
but  our  Nation  as  well. 
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Mr.  FORI .  Mr.  President,  I  ask  anani- 
mouse  conselit  that  I  may  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THUI^OND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  deep  I  sense  of  brief  and  personal 
loss  that  I  riie  today  to  express  my  regret 
at  the  assassination  of  Kresident  Anwar 
el-Sadat  of  Bgypt.  w 

I  consider  it  one  of  thtr^ghhghts  of 
my  career  ki  the  U.S.  Seimte  to  have 
known  this  |  great  statesman,  to  have 
heard  him  stoeak  of  his  dream  of  peace 
in  the  Middlt  East,  and  to  have  witnessed 
the  great  ri^  which  he  took  personally 
and  politicaiy  to  make  his  dream  a  re- 
ality. His  onen.  modest  appearance  be- 
lied the  grektness  of  this  man.  Yet,  it 
endeared  hiip  to  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  Statts  and  abroad.  He  was,  in- 
deed, a  manlof  courage,  a  man  of  vision, 
and  a  man  ol  determination. 

Against  tremendOM^  odds,  President 
Sadat  took  t^e  initial  steps  toward  what 
he  hoped  would  be  a  lasting  and  just 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  He  proved  that 
one  man,  by  dedicating  himself  to  imder- 
standing  and  fairness,  could  make  a  last- 
ing impact  an  the  world.  Unfortunately, 
President  sidat  has  been  taken  from 
us  at  a  timejwhen  his  leadership  is  most 
needed  in  tnls  continuing  struggle  for 
peace.  I 

Now,  we  must  all  redouble  our  efforts 
for  peace  tnTthe  Middle  East  as  a  testa- 
ment to  the  Bian  who  captured  the  hopes 
and  Imaginsnion  of  all  of  us  who  desire 
world  peace.lAnwar  Sadat  has  shown  the 
way,  illumiried  by  his  acts  of  personal 
courage.  It  i$  for  us  to  follow. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  a  great  sense  of 
personal  los4  with  the  psissing  of  Presi- 
dent Sadat.:  Through  discussions  and 
correspondence  with  him,  I  have  gained 
an  appreciation  for  his  compassion  and 
sense  of  justice.  The  world  cannot  suffer 
the  loss  of  siich  a  leader  without  paus- 
ing to  reflect  upon  his  accomplishments 
and  expressmg  gratitude  for  his  faith- 
ful service  tojhis  feUow  man. 

To  his  family,  I  extend  my  -leepest 
sympathy;  tc  the  Egyptian  people,  I  join 
with  my  fe^ow  Americans  in  pledging 
my  continue^  support  for  the  democratic 
ideals  reflected  in  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Anwar  4I-Sadat. 

Mr.  NUNN .  Mr.  President,  the  death  of 
President  Siidat  is  a  t'-^'^edv  ^or  the 
world.  No  mi  m  in  recent  history  has  dis- 
piixjrcd  iiioth  cJiiiUoC  duu  si.ai,t:sinan..hip 
than  Anwar  Sadat.  He  has  played  the 
major  role  n  laying  a  foundation  for 
peace  and  good  will  in  the  Middle  East. 

His  leadership  inspired  wisdom.  His 
example  ins3ir?d  courage.  His  life  was 
a  ray  of  hope  for  a  troubled  world.  While 
others  were  nursing  the  darkness,  Anwar 
Sadat  was  lighting  a  candle  for  his  peo- 
ple and  the  i  teople  of  the  world. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  his  family  and 
the  people  of  Egypt.  I  thank  God  for 
President  Sadat's  life  and  for  his  exam- 
ple. 

Mr.  RIECLE.  Mr.  President,  today's 
bloody  attack  upon  and  murder  of 
Egyptian  Pi  esident  Anwar  Sadat  has 
come  as  a  brutal  shock  and  a  sad  re- 
minder to  th  ose  of  us  who  are  committed 


to  the  pursuit  of  stability  in  the  Middle 
East.  President  Sadat  exempLfled  the 
most  progressive  and  idealistic  currents 
in  Arabic  culture  and  politics.  He  was 
staunchly  religious,  but  tolerant  of  other 
religious  faiths.  He  recognized  the  im- 
portant distinction  between  religious 
devot.on  and  the  exercise  of  politics;  and 
he  reiused  to  permit  Islamic  fundamen- 
talism to  undermine  the  operations  of 
his  government  or  progress  toward  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  region. 

Even  more  dramatic  tlian  Sadat's 
domestic  policies  have  been  his  contribu- 
tions to  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  He 
turned  his  back  on  two  decades  of 
hostiUties  between  the  Arab  world  and 
Israel  and  took  the  first  bold  steps  to- 
ward a  lasting  peace.  He  did  so  at  great 
risk;  and  indeed,  his  untimely  death  may 
be  the  final  price  for  his  bravery.  In 
seeking  a  lasting  peace  with  Israel  and 
the  ultimate  resolution  of  the  Palestinian 
question.  President  Sadat  displayed  those 
rare  qualities  of  accommodation,  reason, 
selflessness,  historical  vision,  goodness  of 
heart,  courage  and  commonsense  which 
are.  collectively,  the  hallmark  of  true 
statesmen.  The  description  is  as  apt  as 
it  is  self  evident:  Anwar  Sadat  was  a  true 
statesman. 

The  world  will  sorely  miss  Anwar 
Sadat.  And  I  riise  today  on  the  floor  of 
th's  Senate  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
my  constituents  who  pray  that  we  may 
continue  down  the  path  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East — and  in  the  world  as  a 
whole— the  path  that  President  Sadat 
has  helped  us  all  see  more  clearly. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  death  of 
President  Sadat  comes  as  a  deep  shock  to 
me  and  to  all  Americans.  President 
Sadat  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  era.  I  was  privileged  to 
meet  him  several  times.  He  was  a  man 
devoted  to  the  well-being  of  the  Egyptian 
people,  to  deep  and  friendly  ties  between 
the  Egyptian  and  American  peoples,  and 
to  peace  in  the  troubled  Middle  East. 

He  was  bold  and  imaginative — we  must 
all  recall  the  drama  of  h.s  visit  to  Israel, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  Camp  David 
accords.  Inevitably,  such  boldness  breeds 
opposition.  But  he  perservered  courage- 
ously, knowing  the  risks,  until  he  was 
felled  by  this  heinous  and  cowardly  at- 
tack. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  my  colleagues 
in  this  Chamber,  for  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  for  peace-loving  people 
everywhere  as  I  greviously  lament  his 
passing.  I  extend  heartfelt  condolences 
to  Mrs.  Sadat  and  their  family,  to  Vice 
President  Mubarak  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  Egyptian  Government,  and  to  the 
Egyptian  people  whom  Anwar  Sadat 
served  so  ably.  We  all  hope  that  this 
passing  will  spur  the  process  of  regional 
peace  and  stability.  Such  a  legacy  would 
be  fitting. 

Few  persons  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  influence  history  in  a  positive  direc- 
tion; fewer  still  take  that  opportunity. 
Even  fewer  men  have  ever  enjoyed  re- 
spect and  regard  outside  their  own  na- 
tional borders.  Anwar  Sadat  was  such  an 
exceptional  man  of  destiny.  I  and  other 
.  Americans  have  lost  a  friend;  Egypt  has 
lost  a  noble  son. 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
will  remeutuer  <uiw<ir  badai  as  a  man 
who  made  extraordinary  contributions  to 
his  people  and  to  peace  in  the  world  un- 
der excrutiatJiKiy  uaucuit  c»rcumjutuccs. 
His  epical  visit  to  Jerusalem  to  make 
peace  was  one  of  the  truly  notable  events 
of  the  century. 

President  Sadat's  death  is  a  major 
tragedy  for  peace,  for  his  family,  and  for 
ail  Oi  us  who  knew  him  as  a  menu  and 
admired  h.m  as  a  most  charismatic  and 
courageous  leader  on  the  world  scene. 

We  must  all  hope  and  pray  that  his 
successors  will  continue  the  iMlicies  he 
so  bravely  pursued. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  mil- 
lions of  peace-loving  Americans  today 
in  mourning  the  death  of  Egyptian 
President  Anwar  Sadat. 

And,  like  my  fellow  countrymen,  I 
deplore  the  savage  means  by  which  his 
assailants  perpetrated  this  attack.  For, 
above  all,  Anwar  Sadat's  message  was 
not  the  bullet,  but  the  olive  branch. 

In  1977,  President  Sadat  journeyed  to 
Israel  to  extend  the  hand  of  peace  to 
Egypt's  longstanding  foe.  His  extraor- 
dinary vision  has  transformed  the 
future  of  relations  between  Israel  and  its 
Arab  neighbors,  and  my  fervent  hope  is 
that  the  reconciliation  process  will  con- 
tinue now  that  President  Sadat  Is  gone. 

It  is  beyond  the  means  of  any  of  us  to 
predict  what  might  happen  in  the  Mid- 
east, and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
effect  President  Sadat's  death  will  have 
on  U.S.  security  interests.  But  Anwar 
Sadat'Sk  legacy  of  courage  is  one  that  I 
hope  is  emulated  by  his  successors,  and 
we  nray  for  the  future  of  democracy  in 
Egypt. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
shocked  at  the  news  of  the  assassination 
o'  President  Anwar  Sadat.  President 
Sadat  was  a  dynamic  force  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  and  his  courageous 
leadership  resurrected  the  close  historic 
bounds  between  the  oeople  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Egyptian  people.  When 
President  Sadat  took  the  heroic  steps  to 
normalize  relations  with  Israel  and  to 
enter  into  the  Camp  David  process,  he 
was  keenly  aware  of  the  great  personal 
risks  involved.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
steadfast  in  his  conviction  that  no  risk 
was  as  important  as  the  pursuit  of 
peace.  I  am  deeply  saddened  bv  the 
tragedy  of  this  loss.  But  I  am  also  In- 
spired, as  are  decent  people  everywhere 
are  by  his  heroic  example  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  mv  deeoest  and 
most  heartfelt  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Sadat 
and  to  the  people  of  Egypt  who  have  suf- 
fered this  incalculable  loss. 

Mr  H^'n.IN.  Mr.  President,  t  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of  Egyp- 
I.U..  x-rcs  uent  Anwar  Sadat.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  with  all 
Americans  in  mourning  the  tragic  death 
of  this  dynamic,  remarkable,  and  charis- 
matic man  who  has  been  a  good  and 
reliable  friend  of  the  United  States. 

I  deplore   the  assassination  of   this 
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truly  great  leader  and  condemn  those 
people  who  took  part  in  this  killing  and 
the  type  of  violence  and  terrorism  these 
murderers  employ. 

The  Egyptian  people  have  lost  a  capa- 
ble and  visionary  leader.  The  American 
people  have  lost  a  beloved  and  respected 
friend.  The  world  has  lost  one  of  the 
most  courageous  and  dynamic  political 
leaders  of  this  century. 

Mr.  President,  Anwar  Sadat  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  of  all  peace-loving 
people  of  the  world  when  he  took  his 
historic  initiatives  to  bring  about  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  took  an  enormous  amount  of  back- 
bone and  determination  for  President 
Sadat  to  make  overtures  to  Israeli  lead- 
ers and  to  participate  in  the  Camp  Da- 
vid peace  process. 

Ironically,  it  was  President  Sadat's 
earnest  and  genuine  desire  to  bring 
peace  to  his  nation  and  to  the  world 
that  led  to  his  brutal  assassination. 

\fr.  President,  I  am  concerned  over 
the  future  stability  of  the  Government 
of  Egypt  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  over  our  future  continued  good 
relations  with  that  nation.  The  United 
States  has  based  a  large  part  of  its 
Middle  East  policies  on  the  long-term 
stability  of  Sadat's  Egypt.  The  death  of 
President  Sadat  could  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  the  stability  of  the  entire 
region. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  condemn  ade- 
quately enough  the  perpetrators  of  this 
dastardly  and  cowardly  act.  The  ter- 
rorists and  murderers  who  carried  out 
this  political  assassination  have  no 
proper  place  in  a  civilized  society. 

I  know  that  the  prayers  and  love  of 
millions  of  Americans  go  out  to  Mrs. 
Sadat  and  to  the  rest  of  President  Sa- 
dat's family.  Mis.  Sadat  has  been  a 
strong  and  dynamic  leader  in  her  own 
right.  I  wish  to  extend  my  own  prayers 
to  her  and  to  reassure  her  that  her  hus- 
band made  a  significant  positive  impact 
on  the  world. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Roman  philosopher  Seneca  said: 

Men  do  not  care  how  nobly  they  live, 
but  only  how  long.  aJthoug-h  It  Is  within 
the  reach  of  every  man  to  live  nobly,  but 
within  no  man's  power  to  live  long. 

Probably  no  man  realized  the  truth  in 
this  statement  as  did  the  late  President 
of  Egypt,  Anwar  Sadat.  He  lived  nobly. 
I  do  not  dwell  on  the  barbarism  involved 
in  the  assassination  of  this  magnificent 
and  beautiful  champion  of  peace.  The 
horrifying  nature  of  this  act  of  killing 
Is  clear. 

Now.  I  focus  on  the  peace-making  en- 
deavors of  President  Sadat.  His  leader- 
ship in  achieving  harmony  among  na- 
tions stood  out  Uke  a  tenfold  beacon  in 
the  night  lighting  the  way  to  peace.  His 
memory  must  now  be  our  inspiration  to 
accelerate  the  process  of  achieving  a 
world  free  of  confiict.  It  is  not  the  time 
to  build  monuments  of  stone  or  name 
plazas  of  grand  design.  Rather,  let  the 
leaders  of  the  world  strive  more  ear- 
nestly to  secure  the  golden  hope  of  uni- 
versal peace  outlined  so  eloquently  by 


Anwar  Sadat  in  his  speech  to  the  Israeli 
Knesset  on  November   4,  1977: 

Introduce  to  the  entire  world  the  Image 
of  the  new  man  In  this  era  so  that  he  might 
set  an  example  of  the  man  of  our  age.  the 
man  of  peace  everywhere.  Ring  the  bells  for 
your  sons.  Tell  them  that  we  are  upon  a 
new  beginning,  a  new  life;  a  Ufe  of  love, 
prosperity,  freedom  and  peace. 

Amidst  the  ruins  of  what  man  has  built, 
among  the  remains  of  the  victim*  of  man- 
kind, there  emerges  neither  victor  nor  van- 
quished. The  vanquished  remains  always  a 
man — Ood's  most  sublime  creation. 

And  he  added: 

When  the  bells  of  peace  ring,  there  will  be 
no  bands  to  beat  the  drums  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  we  mourn  the  death  of 
this  gallant  crusader  for  peace. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  Anwar 
Sadat  was  one  of  the  most  able  and 
courageous  leaders  of  the  20th  century. 
He  Is  the  Arab  leader  who  made  peace 
with  Israel.  I  join  those  who  fear  that 
his  passing  may  be  the  end  of  an  era. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  new  Egyp- 
tian leadership  will  pursue  continued 
peace  with  Israel. 

Yet  it  is  also  very  possible  that  Sadat, 
who  knew  for  years  that  killers  were  on 
his  trail,  had  made  plans  for  his  own 
succession.  If  men  of  peace  continue  to 
reign  in  Egypt,  it  would  be  a  fitting  last 
victory  for  this  remarkable  man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  39) ,  with  its  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  and  in- 
structed to  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  of 
the  resolution  just  adopted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  a  request  that  It  be 
forwarded  to   the   family  of  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.   BAKER.   I   thank   the  minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  now  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  three  nominations  just 
identified.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY    FOR    COMMITTEE    TO 
FILE   REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  request  has  been  cleared.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  be 
permitted  to  file  a  report  between  the 
hours  of  9  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  on  Friday. 
October  9,  to  accompany  S.  708. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
three  items  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
that  I  am  prepared  to  deal  with.  I  would 
Inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  in 
a  position  to  address  the  nominations  be- 
ginning on  page  1  with  Lee  M.  Thomas, 
of  South  Carolina,  to  be  an  Associate 
Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency,  through  Gary  L.  Jones, 
of  Virginia  and  Edward  A.  Curran,  of 
Maryland,  for  the  nominations  as  will 
appear  in  the  Record: 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
those  nominees  have  teen  cleared  for 
action  on  this  side. 


FEDERAL    EMERGENCY 
MANAGEMENT  AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lee  M.  Thomas,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  be  an  Associate  Director. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
during  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Lee  M.  Thomas  to  be  Associate  Director 
for  State  and  local  programs  and  support 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  Mr.  Thomas  was  asked  in  writing 
whether  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974 
could  be  used  when  confronted  with 
social  and  economic  problems  as  well  as 
in  response  to  naturaJ  or  physical  catas- 
trophes. I  am  greatly  concerned  by  his 
answer  and  do  not  believe  it  should  go 
uncontested. 

Mr.  Thomas  answers: 

By  the  terms  of  the  act  and  Its  legislative 
history,  its  application  does  not  appear  to  be 
limited  to  natural  or  physical  occurrences 
and  I  would  urge  that  Its  broad  application 
to  respond  In  crisis  conditions  to  relieve 
hardship  and  suflTerlng  and  protect  public 
health  and  safety  be  retained. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  Senator  Randolph,  who  was 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  when  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
was  originally  written  In  that  committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  I  expressed  before  the  committee 
when  this  nomination  was  ordered  re- 
ported on  September  22,  I  too  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  interpretation  of  the  act 
that  it  can  be  used  for  social  and  eco- 
ncwnic  problems.  To  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  act  should  not  be  used  except  for 
natural,  physical  disasters.  Neither  the 
legislative  history  nor,  until  recently,  the 
implementation  would  support  a  broad 
interpretation  covering  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Clear  enunciation  of  congressional  in- 
tent has  been  provided  as  recently  as  last 
fall,  when  the  Congress  extended  mone- 
tary authorizations  for  the  act.  The  com- 
mittee report  (No.  96-891)  which  accom- 
panied S.  3027  stated: 

The  Committee  clearly  believes  that  this 
act  should  not  be  used  for  extraordinary  oc- 
currences not  specifically  enumerated  In  the 
statute.  This  law  Is  not  designed  to  provide 
assistance  to  Incidents  of  strictly  a  social  or 
economic  nature. 

When  the  monetary  authorization  biU 
(S.  3027)  passed  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 26, 1980,  Senator  Burdick— chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  wrote  the  1974 
act  and  manager  of  the  bill — stated: 
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I  ask  unanimous  con- 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
these  remarks  the  relevant 
the  Congressional  Research 
by  Dr.  Norton  entitled 
Statutory  Author- 
Disaster  Declarations." 

OFFICER.  Without 
is  so  ordered. 
1.) 


(if 


stidy 


PRE  BIDING 
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Mr.  President,  it  is 
hat  we  not  let  this  broad 
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only  are  the  intent  and  leg- 
history  contrary  to  this  inter- 
record  of  implementation 
contrary.  The  Library  of  Congress 
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where  damage  was  caused  by 
related  to  some  act  of  nature. 


Nearly  all  of  the  630  declarations  of 
major  disas  ;ers  in  the  past  30  years  have 
been  for  dai  nages  attributable  to  natural 
causes  set  brth  in  law  such  as  floods, 
tornadoes,  |iurricanes,  and  earthquakes. 
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pretation  that  assistance  under  the  act 
is  not  restricted  to  natural  or  physical 
phenomena,  i  expect  tiie  suocouiuuttee 
will  act  thiS  year  to  comptete  its  work. 
Revisions  to  the  act  can  be  enacted 
before  the  end  of  this  session. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  greatly  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  raniung  meinoer  ox 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  (Mr.  Randolphs,  and  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murxow- 
SKi).  This  discuss.on  is  valuable  in  set- 
ting the  record  straight  about  the  legis- 
lative history  and  congressional  intent 
of  the  19/4  act. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  i^ir. 
Thomas  about  his  intentions  to  adminis- 
ter the  act.  He  states  that  he  wishes  to 
amplify  on  his  oral  testimony  to  the 
committee  on  September  22  and  to 
clarify  the  written  response  delivered 
later  to  the  committee  prior  to  its  busi- 
ness meeting  on  Septemoer  23.  Remark- 
ing that  he  knows  the  strong  views  of  the 
committee  that  the  act  should  not  apply 
to  situations  other  than  natural  disas- 
ters; and  those  causes  specifically  listed 
in  the  act,  he  states  and  I  quote: 

I  share  this  view  and  assure  you  and  the 
Committee  that  I  will  recommend  declara- 
tions under  the  Act  consistent  with  that 
Interpretation. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  statement  of 
his  position,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDIN.G  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee:  Does  he  know  if  it  is 
the  view  of  this  administration  that  the 
act  can  be  used  for  social  or  economic 
problems? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  No,  I  do  not.  During 
the  hearing  I  asked  Mr.  Thomas  what 
is  the  view  of  this  administration.  He 
responded  that  he  had  not  discussed  it 
with  them.  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
the  officials  in  the  agency  determine  the 
view  of  the  new  administration.  I  will 
want  to  do  so  as  well  before  we  proceed 
to  markup  amendments  to  the  act. 

ExKiBrr  1 

"Other  Catastrophe"  SiATtrroRY  AtrrHORiTY 

FOR  Major  Disaster  Declarations 

Since  1950  permanent  statutory  authority 
has  authorized  the  President  to  declare  a 
major  disaster  (and  since  1974  to  declare  an 
emergency)  because  of  the  occurrence  of 
what  Is  listed  in  the  law  as  an  "other  catas- 
trophe." as  well  as  for  numerous  other  spe- 
cific causes.  The  lack  of  a  legal  definition  of 
this  phrase,  however,  has  led  to  questions, 
especially  in  recent  years,  about  Its  meaning. 
In  particular,  whether  or  not  it  allows  such 
a  declaration  to  be  made  for  other  than  so- 
called  "natural  events"  has  become  an  Im- 
portant Issue. 

Nearly  all  of  the  630  declarations  of  major 
disasters  In  the  past  30  years  have  been  to 
provide  Federal  sisslstance  for  loss  or  damage 
attributable  to  one  or  more  of  the  natural 
causes  set  forth  In  disaster  relief  laws,  such 
as  floois.  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  earthquakes, 
etc.  Nevertheless,  in  a  few  instances  aid  has 
been  extended  by  the  President  in  situations 
which  resulted  primarily.  If  not  entirely, 
from  human  activity  rather  than  natural 
hazards.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  (S.  3027)  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  as 
weU  as  to  limit  the  resaons  for  which  a  Pres- 


ident may  declkrfe  a  major  disaster  or  emer- 
gency by  Inserting  tne  woroa  "pnyslcai  or 
natural'  beiore  the  word  "caikstropne. '  The 
purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  examine  the  leg- 
l8la,.lve  hlstoiy,  liuent,  previous  application 
and  Interpretation  of  tne  "other  catastro- 
phe" clause  and  the  possible  eliocts  which 
such  an  amendment  might  have  In  the 
fukure. 

lkoislative  history  and  congressional 

INTEWT 

Although  the  words  •tther  catastrophe" 
have  been  Incorported  In  all  three  perma- 
nent disaster  reuef  laws  adopted  since  1960. 
earlier  usage  of  the  same  phrase  may  help  to 
understand  Its  meaning  in  the  later  acts,  rhe 
same  words  appear  in  disaster  measures 
adopted  In  1947.  1948  and  194d  which  In  sev- 
eral respects  serve  as  precedents  for  the  1950 
basic  law.  The  framers  of  the  latter  probably 
undersuxxi  tne  pnrase  to  have  a  context 
similar  to  that  of  the  previous  acts. 

in  the  194  1  act  (6i  £>tat.  -m;  rX.  80-233; 
July  25,  1947)  the  War  Assets  Administration 
was  directed  to  transfer  to  the  Federal  Works 
Administrator,  whenever  the  President  de- 
termined It  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate- 
because  of  a  "flood  or  other  catastrophe," 
personal  property  declared  surplus  under  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  latter  in  turn  was  authorized 
to  loan  or  transfer  such  property,  with  or 
without  compensation,  to  States  and  to  local 
governments  "situated  In  any  area  struck  by 
any  such  flood  or  catastrophe." 

By  employing  the  word  "struck"  In  con- 
Junction  with  "flood  or  catastrophe."  it  could 
be  Inferred  logically  that  Congress  intended 
such  surplus  goods  to  be  transferred  only 
for  damage  caused  by  natural  hazards  and 
not  for  losses  reauitlng  from  other  types  of 
events.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  term 
catastrophe  would  have  been  used  here  to 
apply  to  purely  man-made  incidents,  which 
are  seldom  thought  of  as  "striking"  an  area. 
When  an  area  is  described  as  having  been 
"struck"  by  a  disaster,  in  normal  parlance 
the  reference  Is  to  some  act  of  nature,  such 
as  a  flood,  earthquake  or  tornado.  This  In- 
terpretation Is  supported,  moreover,  by  lan- 
guage in  the  Senate  report  on  this  provision, 
which  refers  to  the  use  of  surplus  property 
for  purposes  of  assisting  In  the  "shelter,  pro- 
tection, and  medical  care  of  distressed 
people.  .  .  ." ' 

As  part  of  the  Second  Deficiency  Appro- 
priation Act  of  '948.  Congress  appropriated 
$500,000  to  enable  tho  President  to  supple- 
ment State  and  local  government  efforts  and 
resources  whenever  he  found  that  "any 
flood,  fire,  hurricane,  earthquake  or  other 
catastrophe"  proved  to  be  of  enough  severity 
to  Justify  assistance  (62  Stat.  1027;  P.L.  80- 
785;  June  25.  1948).  With  regard  to  the  In- 
tended meaning  of  "other  catastrophe."  It  Is 
Important  to  note  a  proviso  in  the  act  which 
stipulated  that  no  expenditures  could  be 
made  "with  respect  to  any  such  catastrophe" 
until  the  Governor  of  a  State  had  entered 
into  a  prescribed  agreement.  Rather  than 
repeating  the  specific  natural  causes  (flood, 
flre,  hurricane,  and  earthquake)  listed  ear- 
lier, the  proviso  simply  grouped  them  to- 
gether In  one  category  as  "any  such  catas- 
trophe." 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude, 
from  this  treatment  of  the  word  "catas- 
trophe" as  Inclusive  of  other  types  of  nat- 
ural hazards,  that  Conttress  Intended  the 
phrase  "other  catastrophe"  to  apply  only 
to  such  natural  events  not  to  man-made 
situations.  Otherwise.  It  would  have  been 
necessary  to  list  acaln  the  separate  natural 
causes  .ind  to  Indicate,  by  adding  the  phrase 
"or  other  catastrophe."  that  assistance  could 
be  provided  for  other  reasons.  The  Inter- 
changeable usage  of  the  word  "catastrophe" 
with  speclflc  natural  hazards  only  appears 
on  Its  face  to  exclude  causes  that  were  not 
purely  acts  of  nature. 
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The  language  of  the  report  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  this  1»4« 
bill  (HR  6936)  provides  further  evidence 
substantiating  this  view.  According  to  the 
Committee,  the  $500,000  was  being  appro- 
priated primarily  lor  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing distress  in  a  disastrous  flood  In  the  Col- 
umbia River  Valley,  but  It  also  stated  that 
the  bill  was  ".  .  .  written  In  such  terms  as 
to  permit  Its  use  for  any  slmlllar  catastrophe 
occurring  elsewhere."'  The  phrase  "any 
slmUar  catastrophe"  as  used  here  clearly 
seems  to  refer  to  damage  that  might  be  In- 
flicted by  some  act  of  nature  Uke  a  flood  and 
not  to  other  kinds  of  situations. 

A  similar  conclusion  can  be  implied  from 
the  wording  of  an  act  passed  by  Congress  In 
1949.  An  emergency  fund  of  $1  million  was 
appropriated  In  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  fiscal  year  1960,  which 
was  to  be  used  by  the  President  to  supple- 
ment the  efforts  and  resources  of  State  and 
local  governments  or  other  agencies  In  "alle- 
viating hardship  or  suffering  caused  by 
flood,  flre.  hurricane,  earthquake,  or  other 
catastrophe"  (63  Stat.  631;  PL.  81-266; 
August  24,  1949).  Just  as  In  the  1948  appro- 
priation act  cited  above,  the  language  of  the 
1949  law  lists  the  four  speclflc  natural  haz- 
ards only  once,  then  In  subsequent  pro- 
visions employs  the  phase  "such  a  catas- 
trophe" three  different  times  and  the  word 
"catastrophe"  once  to  refer  to  them  as  an 
entity.  Again,  this  seems  to  Indicate  that 
"other  catastrophe"  was  used  in  this  law 
to  apply  only  to  natural  phenomena,  since 
the  phrase  was  used  interchangeably  with 
specifically  listed  natural  hazards  with  no 
Implication  that  It  encompassed  other  types 
of  causes. 

The  same  reasons  for  extending  disaster 
relief — flood,  flre,  hurricane,  earthquake,  or 
other  catastrophe — contained  In  the  1948 
•  and  1949  appropriation  acts  were  repeated  In 
the  bill  (H.R.  8396)  which  became  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1950.  Althoueh  some  at- 
tention r  was  paid  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "other  catastrophe"  during  consider- 
ation and  passage  of  this  bill,  the  evidence 
is  not  conclusive  oX  congressional  intent. 

The  possibility  that  damages  Inflicted  dur- 
ing military  or  subversive  operations  might 
qualify  as  a  catastrophic  event  was  referred 
to  in  two  of  the  ten  comments  on  the  bill 
submitted  by  departments  and  agencies  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works.  Jess 
Larson.  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  stated  that  the  meas- 
ure ".  .  .  evidently  In  intended  to  apply  In 
general  to  peacetime  civilian  disasters  even 
though  the  deflnltlon  of  'major  disaster'  In 
section  2(a)  Is  broad  enough  to  Include  dis- 
asters engendered  by  war.  enemy  attack,  or 
subversive  action."  John  L.  Thurston.  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  noted  that  the  bill  ".  .  .  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  'any  catastrophe*  which  Is  a 
mator  disaster  and  thus  seems  to  Include 
disasters  due  to  enemy  action."'  The  latter 
suggested  that  the  relationship  of  peacetime 
disaster  relief  to  civil  defense  ought  to  be 
considered. 

Demote  in  ^♦'e  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  bill  focused  mainly  on  suoh  Imies  as 
to  whether  or  not  Federal  aid  should  con- 
tinue to  be  extended,  as  It  had  been  In  the 
past,  by  special  act  of  Confrress  each  time  a 
disaster  occurred  rather  than  by  general  lee- 
Islatlon,  and  whether  It  would  be  appro- 
priate to  establish  a  new.  probably  exnand- 
Ing  nroKram  at  a  time  w'nen  the  country  was 
enf^!'ed  In  military  action  In  Korea.  Never- 
theless, three  members  (all  from  Minnesota) 
Bugeested  that  disaster  aid  could  be  provided 
under  the  bill  for  damages  caused  bv  mili- 
tary activity.  Rer>resentatlve  Fred  Marshall 
(Dem.-Mlnn.)  conjectured  that  the  ohrase 
"or  other  catastronhe"  could  be  the  "veMcle 
that  we  might  have  to  take  care  of  damage 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


done  by  bombs."  RepresenUtlve  Harold  C 
Hagen  (Rep. -Minn.)  said  that  It  would  m- 
clude  "bombing  of  cities  like  New  York  and 
Chicago,"  and  Representative  H.  Carl  Ander- 
sen  (Rep.-Mlnn.)  stated  that  In  Els 
opinion  ".  .  .  It  could  cover  any  calamity 
our  people  suffer."  On  the  other  hand.  In 
response  RepresenUtlve  John  W.  Byrnes 
(Rep. -Wis.)  pointed  out  that  the  bill  ".  .  . 
does  not  even  mention  disaster  as  the  re- 
sult of  enemy  action"  and  that  aid  for  such 
damage  would  be  handled  "by  legislation 
designed  speclflcally  for  that  purpose."* 

These  scattered  references  seem  insufficient 
to  demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that  Congress 
Intended  In  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1950  to 
expand  the  Implied  or  unspecified  reasons 
for  which  disaster  assistance  could  be  pro- 
vided. With  respect  to  those  reasons  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bin  and  of  the  act  was  Identical 
with  that  of  the  1948  and  1949  appropriation 
acts  discussed  above.  There  Is  nothing  to  in- 
dicate, moreover,  that  the  original  author  of 
H.R.  8396.  Representative  William  Lemke 
(Rep.-N.D.),  who  died  before  the  bill  was 
enacted,  did  not  simply  Incorporate  the 
earlier  phraseology  without  contemplating 
any  change  In  Its  meaning.  It  Is  true  that 
Representative  Hagen,  who  suggested  that 
"bombings"  might  be  encompa«?ed  within 
the  word  catastrophe,  did  introduce  a  bill 
(H.R.  8461)  similar  to  that  of  Representative 
Lemke.  Nevertheless,  neither  the  official 
committee  reports  nor  the  debates  during 
passage  of  the  bill  Indicate  a  clear  Intent  by 
Congress  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  disaster 
causes  beyond  those  falling  within  the  cate- 
gory of  natural   events.' 

Despite  numerous  occasions  on  which  dis- 
aster assistance  legislation  has  been  consid- 
ered during  the  past  30  years,  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  phrcEC  "other  catastrophe" 
as  an  addendum  to  particular  listed  causes 
for  which  a  major  disaster  can  be  declared. 
In  this  period  Congress  adopted  three 
basic  laws,  the  Disaster  Relief  Acts  of  1950 
(PL.  81-875).  of  1970  (PL.  91-606)  and  of 
1974  (PL.  93-288).  Amendments  to  the  1950 
Act  were  passed  In  1951  (PL.  82-107) .  In  1953 
(PL.  83-134),  in  1955  (PL.  84-71),  In  1982 
(PL.  87-602).  in  1966  (PL.  89-769)  and  In 
1989  (P.L.  91-79).  The  1970  Act  was  amended 
In  1971  (PL.  92-209)  and  In  1972  (PL.  92-318 
and  92-386).  and  the  1974  Act  was  extended 
for  three  years  In  1977  (Pi.  95-51).  In  addi- 
tion special  disaster  relief  acts  were  adopted 
providing  assistance  In  1984  for  damage  In- 
flicted by  the  Alaskan  Earthquake  (Pi.  88- 
451)  and  In  1965  by  floods  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  States  (PL.  89-41)  and  by  a  hur- 
ricane in  the  Southeast  Gulf  States  (PL.  89- 
339).  Aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  disaster  losses  was  authorized  in 
1965  (Pi.  89-313)  and  In  1968  (Pi.  90-247). 
Other  acts  not  part  of  the  basic  disaster  re- 
lief laws  also  have  provided  for  flood  Insur- 
ance, loans  for  disaster  losses  Incurred  by 
homes,  businesses  and  farms,  and  other  types 
of  assistance.* 

Although  Congress  has  taken  formal  action 
on  measures  affecting  disaster  relief  law  at 
least  18  times  during  the  past  three  dec- 
ades, the  "other  catastrophe  "  language  In  the 
basic  legislation  has  remained  Intact.  On  the 
other  hand,  several  speclflc  reasons  for  which 
a  major  disaster  may  be  declared,  all  but  one 
of  which  clearly  applied  only  to  natural 
causes,  were  added  in  each  of  the  three  gen- 
eral statutes  passed  In  this  period.  Drought 
and  storm  were  Joined  by  the  1950  Act  to  the 
four  causes  (flood,  flre,  hurricane,  and  earth- 
quake) listed  m  the  1948  and  1949  Appropri- 
ations Acts  noted  above.  Incorporated  In  the 
1970  Act  as  further  reasons  were  high-water, 
wlnd-drlven  water,  and  tidal  wave,  and  in 
the  1974  Act  tsunami,  volcanic  eruption, 
landslide,  mudslide,  snowsllde.  and  explosion 
were  also  Included.  The  latter — explosion — 
was  the  only  one  of  the  11  new  items  which 
normally  might  be  the  direct  result  of  » 
man-made  as  well  as  a  natural  cause. 


No  documentary  evidence  has  been  found 
showing  that.  In  enacting  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Acts  of  1970  and  1974  and  the  varloiu 
otheramendai£lUS--Congre8s  contemplated 
broadening  disaster  assistance  coverage  be- 


yond the  causes  speclflcally  listed  In  the  law. 
Even  though  a  few  proposals  were  made  in 
the  past  decade  to  provide  disaster  aid  for 
situations  not  attributable  to  acta  of  nature, 
such  as  economic  suffering,  severe  unem- 
ployment, energy  shortages,  and  home  heat- 
ing needs,  none  of  them  was  adopted.  For 
example,  a  bill  (S.  2394)  which  would  have 
amended  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  to  author- 
ize a  declaration  of  a  major  dUaster  for  an 
area  experiencing  an  economic  disaster  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  August  3,  1971,  but 
received  no  action  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Economic  disaster  aid  for  commu- 
nities also  was  proposed  by  a  House  bill  (H.R. 
808)  In  1977,  and  at  least  two  other  bliu 
(HR.  3427  in  1977  and  H.R.  3195  In  1979)  ad- 
vocated disaster  aid  during  energy  shortages. 
Likewise,  a  1979  Senate  bill  (S.  1331)  would 
have  authorized  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  to  provide 
assistance  to  any  State  or  substate  area  In 
which  he  determined  that  an  emergency  ex- 
Uted. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  while  none  of 
these  bills  proposing  to  extend  economic 
disaster  aid  became  law,  their  authors  appar- 
ently did  not  believe  that  the  "or  other  catas- 
trophe" phrase  could  be  construed  properly 
to  apply  to  man-made  events.  Certainly  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  opportunity  during  the 
last  30  years,  when  11  new  specific  causes  were 
added  and  other  amendments  were  being 
adopted,  to  review  and  broaden  disaster  as- 
sistance coverage  to  other  types  of  situations. 
In  the  absence  of  data  to  the  contrary.  It 
seems  fair  to  conclude  that  there  has  been  no 
congressional  Intent  to  expand  the  concept 
of  "other  catastrophe"  In  disaster  relief  legis- 
lation to  Include  causes  not  commonly  rec- 
ognized as  natural  hazards. 

INTERPRITATION  AND  APPLICATION 

In  the  absence  of  a  clear  legal  deflnltlon  of 
the  words  "other  catastrophe,"  the  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  this  phrase  in 
actual  practice  assumes  greater  significance. 
Presidential  authority  to  extend  disaster  as- 
sistance has  been  exercised  almost  exclusively 
In  cases  where  damage  was  caused  by  or  was 
closely  related  to  some  act  of  nature.  There 
certainly  has  not  been  any  extensive  usage  of 
the  "other  catastrophe"  phraseology  to  pro- 
vide aid  for  losses  ascribed  primarily  to  hu- 
man causes.  Although  aid  has  been  provided 
sometimes  in  situations  under  different  legis- 
lative authority  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Veterans  Administration,  or  other  agencies.  It 
seldom  hM  l>een  made  available  under  the 
three  basic  Disaster  Relief  AcU  of  1950.  1970 
and  1974.  Even  with  respect  to  the  two  causes 
listed  In  the  law  which  are  not  necessarily  the 
result  of  natural  events  only — flre  and  explo- 
sion (the  latter  added  in  1974)— there  have 
been  very  few  declarations  of  a  major  disaster 
or  an  emergency. 

A  review  of  certain  cases  In  which  Presi- 
dents have  refused  to  declare  a  major  disaster 
or  an  emergency  when  requested  by  a  State 
governor  seems  to  Indicate  that  In  several  in- 
stances the  determination  depended  mainly 
upon  the  fact  that  losses  were  not  Incurred 
because  of  natural  causes.  Of  course,  this 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  finaUty  from 
documentation  only,  because  such  a  rejection 
may  be  for  different  reasons.  For  Instance,  a 
President  may  decide  that  a  particular  situa- 
tion Is  not.  and  does  not  threaten  to  become, 
of  sufficient  severity  or  magnitude  to  warrant 
assistance,  or  that  a  State  and  Its  local  sub- 
divisions have  not  devoted  a  sufficient 
amount  of  their  own  efforts  and  resources  to 
alleviate  damage,  hardship  or  suffering. 
Nevertheless.  In  the  following  instances  It  ap- 
pears that  a  leading  factor  contributing  to 
tumdowns  for  requested  assistance  may  have 
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be«n  the  hu  man  involvement  In  the  cause  of 
tbe  event  lt«lf : 

198  7— Rloi  damage  In  Detroit.  Michigan. 

1972 ^Railroad  car  explosion  in  Illinois. 

1974 — Collapsed  bridge  In  Tennessee. 

1974 — Commercial  salmon  fishing  loss  In 
Washington]  because  of  a  court-ordered  re- 
duced seasoA. 

1974 — Tra  n  explosion  and  Are  In  Illinois. 

1976 — Waler  supply  problem  In  New  Jersey. 

1977 — povier  outage  and  resulting  damage 
In  New  York . 

19  n — OU  spills  In  Massachusetta  and 
Rhode  Islanl. 

197/ — bewerage  plant  contamination  In 
Kentucky. 

On  the  o  her  hand,  assistance  has  been 
provided  In  a  few  Instances  under  the  au- 
thority of  disaster  relief  laws  for  damage  or 
suffering  wt  ich  appears  to  have  been  at- 
tributable Diore  to  human  than  to  natural 
causes  or  wl  ere  human  error  played  a  more 
significant  rale  than  some  kind  of  natural 
hazard.  Llstsd  below  are  those  few  major 
disaster  or  emergency  declarations  by  tbe 
President  th  it  have  been  located  in  which  an 
act  of  natui  e  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  primary  determining  factor: 

1962 — Accidental  slnxlng  of  a  chlorine- 
laden  barge  In  the  Mississippi  River  (major 
disasters  Noi.  135  and  139;  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana;  Cct.  10  and  Nov.  6.  1962). 

1963 — Bursting  of  dam  (Baldwin  HUls), 
the  cause  of  which  was  claimed  to  be  inade- 
quate const  ruction  and  safety  standards 
(major  disaster  No.  161;  California;  Dec.  21, 
1963) . 

1972 — Bunting  of  private  slag-pile  dam  on 
Buffalo  Cree! ;  attributed  to  unsafe  structure 
(major  disaster  No.  323;  West  Virginia;  Feb. 
27,  1972). 

1973 — Floollng  caused  by  failure  of  dam 
(major  disaster  No.  379;  Colorado;  May  8, 
1973). 

1976 — Coll  H>6e  of  Teton  Dam,  a  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  structure  determined  later  to 
be  faulty  in  engineering,  construction  and 
site  location  (major  disaster  No.  505;  Idaho; 
June  6,  1976  . 

1<>77 — CoUupse  of  private,  earthen  dam  at 
Toccoa  Falls  College  (major  disaster  No.  541; 
Georgia;  Noii.  7,  1977). 

1978 — Adv(  rse  Impact  of  buried  toxic 
chemicals  at  Love  Canal,  Niagara  Falls  City 
(emergency  No.  3066;  New  York;  Aug.  7, 
19781. 

1979 — Eme-gency  chemical  waste  disposal 
(major  dlsas:er  No.  568;  Kentucky;  Dec.  12, 
1978;  amended  Jan.  10,  1979,  to  provide  as- 
sistance in   disposing   chemical   waste ) . 

1980 — Extr  kordlnary  Impact  and  expenses 
caused  by  an  Ival  of  large  number  of  undocu- 
mented, aliens  from  Cuba  (emergency  No. 
3079;  Florida;  May  6.  1980). 

1980 — ^Relocation  and  temporary  housing 
for  families  'adversely  affected  by  chemical 
w«stes  buriell  at  Love  Oanal,  Niagara  Falls 
City  (emergtocy  No.  3080;  New  York;  May 
21,  1980).       \ 

ihould  be  pointed  out  also  that 
saster  declarations  have  been 
ast  decade  for  damages  result- 
of  nature  which  are  not  listed 
disaster  relief  legislation.  As 
Presidents  have  extended  aid 
rred  because  of  such  matters 
freezing,  ice,  frost  and  cold 
of  which  is  included  among 
the  causes  set  forth  by  statute.  Authority  for 
these  determinations  must  depend  upon  In- 
Df  the  "or  other  catastrophe" 
clause.  By  miking  declarations  for  these  par- 
ticular reasops.  a  President  in  effect  la  rec- 
ognizing that  other  natural  causes  for  dis- 
asters exlat  Thlch  may  be  implied  but  have 
not  been  enumerated  in  the  law.  At  the  same 
time  such  de  ilaratlons  also  may  tend  to  sup- 
to  some  extent,  the  viewpoint 
that  the  woAls  "or  other  catastrophe"  were 
Intended  to  i  efer  mainly  to  other  acts  of  na- 
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ture  than  those  listed  and  not  to  damage  re- 
sulting from  human  factors. 

1972 — Damags  to  B.ieilii:>h  industry  caused 
by  toxic  algae  (the  so-called  "red  tide";  ma- 
jor disasters  Nos.  356  and  35 1;  Maine  and 
Massachusetts;  Sept.  28.  1972) . 

1974 — Freezing  of  red  salmon  spawning 
areas  (major  disaster  No.  444;  Alaska;  June 
24.  1974). 

1977 — Ice  conditions  preventing  oystering 
on  Chesapeake  Bay  (major  disasters  Nos.  624 
and  S25:  Maryland  and  Virginia;  Jan.  26, 
1977). 

1B77 — Citrus  industry  damage  caused  by 
frost  and  freezing  (major  disaster  626;  Flor- 
ida; Jan.  31.  1977). 

1977 — Shrimp  loss  because  of  cold  weather 
(major  disaster  No.  636;  Georgia;  June  2. 
1977,  declared  several  months  after  the  event 
occurred) . 

1980 — Toxic  paralytic  shellfish  poisoning 
(emergency  No.  3082;  Sept.  20,  1980) . 

FOOTNOTES 

•  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Elxecutlve  Departments. 
Alleviation  of  Damage  from  Flood  or  Other 
Catastrophe.  Report  to  Accompany  S.  1615. 
Senate  Report  No.  435,  80th  Cong.,  Ist  Seas. 
Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1947.  p.  3. 

'  U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Second  Defi- 
ciency Appropriation  Bill,  1948.  Report  to  Ac- 
company H.R.  6396.  House  Report  No.  2348, 
80th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  Washington,  U.S.  Govt. 
Print.  Off.,  1948.  p.  2. 

'  For  departmental  comments  on  the  bill, 
see  U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Authorizing 
Federal  Assistance  to  States  and  Local  Gov- 
ernments in  Major  Disasters.  Report  to  Ac- 
company H.R.  8396.  House  Report  No.  2727, 
81st  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  Washington,  U.S.  Govt. 
Print.  Off.,  1950.  p.  5-16. 

'  For  these  remarks  and  other  debate  on 
the  bill,  see  Congressional  Record  v.  96,  Aug. 
7,  1950.  p.  11908-11909. 

'  The  House  report  referred  to  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  as  one  to  provide  assistance  to 
alleviate  damage  resulting  from  "a  major 
peacetime  disaster"  and  called  attention  to 
previous  appropriations  for  "relief  from 
floods  and  snowstorms,"  and  the  Senate  re- 
port quoted  the  House  report  verbatim.  See 
U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Authorizing 
Federal  Assistance  to  States  and  Local  Gov- 
ernments In  Major  Disasters.  Report  to  Ac- 
company H.R.  8396.  House  Report  No.  2727, 
81st  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  Washington,  U.S.  Govt. 
Print.  Off.,  1950.  p.  2.  U.S.  Congress.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Authorizing 
Federal  Assistance  to  States  and  Local  Gov- 
ernments in  Major  Disasters.  Report  to  Ac- 
company H.R.  8396.  Senate  Report  No.  2671, 
91st  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  Washlnglion,  U.S.  Govt. 
Print.  Off..  1960.  p.  1-2. 

•For  a  brief  description  of  disaster  relief 
legislation  see  U.S.  Library  of  Congress.  Con- 
gressional Research  Service.  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness and  Disaster  Assistance:  Federal 
Organization  and  Programs.  Report  No.  78- 
102  GOV,  by  Clark  F.  Norton.  Washington. 
1979.  119  p.  p.  26-57. 

Exhibit  2 

FCDESAL  EMEXGENCT 

Management  Agency. 
Washington,  DC,  October  2, 1981. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  STArroHD. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate.  Waahington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Committee  baa 
raised  a  question  about  my  written  response 
to  Senator  Burdlck's  question  regarding  the 
Administration's  position  on  the  application 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic emergencies— or  which  the  Influx  of 
Cuban  refugees  last  year  was  one  example. 


I  would  like  to  amplify  on  my  oral  testi- 
mony to  tbe  Committee  and  to  clarify  the 
writien  response  delivered  later  to  the  Com- 
mittee prior  to  Us  business  meeting  approv- 
ing  the  nomination. 

I  know  the  strong  views  of  the  Committee 
that  the  Disaster  helief  Act  should  not  ap- 
ply to  situations  other  than  natural  disas- 
ters and  those  causes  specifically  in  the  Act. 
I  share  this  view  and  assure  you  and  the 
Committee  that  I  will  recommend  declara- 
tions under  the  Act  consistent  with  that  in- 
terpretation. 

As  I  have  discussed  with  members  of  the 
Committee  and  its  staff.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  work  with  you  in  considering  revised  defi- 
nitions of  "major  disaster"  and  "emergency" 
under  the  Act  if  you  feel  it  vrould  be  helpful 
for  me  to  do  so. 

If  any  additional  Information  Is  required, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Lex  M.  Thomas, 
Associate  Director- Designate, 

State  and  Local  Programs  and  Support. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion  of  Gary  L.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Planning 
and  Budget.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa« 
agreed  to.      

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP 
EDUCATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Edward  A.  Curran,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immedlaitely  notified  that  the  Senate 
has  given  its  consent  to  these  nomina- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasien).  The  Chair  on  behalf  of  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  92-484  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
to  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  in 
lieu  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SnvENSON)  retired. 


On  October  2.  1981 : 

BJ.  Res.  78  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  October  2,  1981,  as  "Amer- 
ican Enterprise  Day." 

SJ.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  7  calendar  days  beginning  October  4, 
1981,  as  "National  Port  Week." 
On  October  5,  1981 : 

SJ.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
Raoul  Wal'.enberg  to  be  an  honorary  citizen 
of  the  United  SUtes,  and  requesting  the 
President  to  ascertain  from  the  Soviet  Union 
the  whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  and  to 
secure  his  return  to  freedom. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries.        ^^^^^^^^_ 

EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) ^^^^^^^___ 

EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD  OF  PRODUC- 
TION FOR  NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RE- 
SERVE— MESSAGE       FROM       THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  81 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  section  7422(c)  of 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1976  (10  U.S.C.  7422(c)).  I 
wish  to  Inform  you  of  my  decision  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  maximum  efficient  rate 
production  of  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves for  a  period  of  three  years  from 
April  4,  1982,  the  expiration  of  the  cur- 
rent statutorily  mandated  period  of  pro- 
duction. 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  report  investigating  the  necessity  of 
continued  production  of  the  reserves  as 
required  by  section  7422(c)  (2)  (B)  of  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Production 
Act  of  1976.  In  light  of  the  findings  con- 
tained in  that  report.  I  hereby  certify 
that  continued  production  from  the  naval 
petroleum  reserves  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  October  6. 1981. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  act  and 
joint  resolution: 

On  September  30.  1981: 

S.  1475.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:06  ajn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  had  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJt.  4.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  Information  Identifying 
certain  United  States  Intelligence  officers, 
agents,  informants,  and  sources. 
enrolled  bill  signed 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 

Speaker  has  signed  the  following  enrolled 

bUl: 

enrollxd  bill  signed 

H.R.  4048.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  agreement  between  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  establishing 
their  mutual  boundary  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
French  Bottoms  near  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri, 
and  Elwood,  Kansas. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  . 

At  2:11  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  House 
disagrees  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  following  bill: 

HJR.  4608.  An  act  to  continue  In  effect  any 
authority  provided  under  the  Department  of 
Justice  Appropriation  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Yeir  1980,  for  a  certain  period,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  1026.  An  act  to  transfer  responsibility 
for  furnishing  certified  copies  of  Miller  Act 
payment  bonds  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  officer  that  awarded  the  contract 
for  which  the  bond  was  given;  and 

HJl.  1029.  An  act  to  amend  section  I  of 
the  Act  of  June  5,  1920,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  settle 
claims  for  damages  of  less  than  $2,500  aris- 
ing by  reason  of  acts  for  which  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  Is 
responsible. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice 
by  unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  1026.  An  act  to  transfer  responsibil- 
ity for  furnishing  certified  copies  of  Miller 
Act  payment  bonds  from  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  officer  that  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  which  the  bond  was  given;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1029.  An  act  to  amend  section  1  of 


the  act  of  June  5.  1920.  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  settle 
claims  for  damages  of  less  than  92.500  arising 
by  reason  of  acts  for  which  tbe  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  Is 
responsible;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar : 

H.R.  4.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  Information  Identifying 
certain  U.S.  IntelUgence  officers,  agents.  In- 
formants, and  sources. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
EC-2019.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Facilities, 
Environment,  and  Economic  Adjustment), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
construction  project  to  be  undertaken  by  Xixt 
Air  National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2020.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Fa- 
culties, Environment,  and  Economic  Adjust- 
ment), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  a  construction  project  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Army  Reserve;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2021.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research, 
Development,  and  Logistics),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  study  with 
respect  to  converting  the  transient  aircraft 
maintenance  function  at  MaxweU  Air  Force 
Base,  Alabama,  and  the  decision  that  per- 
formance under  contract  Is  the  most  cost 
effective  method  of  accomplishment;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2022.  A  communication  from  tbe 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  that  a  report 
on  planned  programming  of  food  a'-sUtance 
wUl  be  delayed  until  approximately  Octo- 
ber 9.  1981;  to  the  Committeee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-2023.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Congressional  Relations.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
on  the  economic  viability  of  depository  in- 
stitutions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2024.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
Needs  Authority  to  Dispose  of  Property 
Remaining  from  Palled  National  Banks";  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hoxislng,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2025.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Servicer 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging  Panel  on  tbe 
Experienced  Pilots  Study:  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2026.  A  communication  from  tbe 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Conmiunlcatlons 
Commission,  transmitting,  a  second  set  of 
proposals  for  revision  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Traiispcrtatlon. 

EC-2027.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, an  errata  sheet  to  accompany  the 
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previously  submitted  annual  report  of  the 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merv:e.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2038.  K  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, trai  smlttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  the 
report  of  thu  Commission  on  the  Rail  Car- 
rier Cargo  Liability  Study;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-a029.  A(  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel'  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting^  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a 
meeting  related  to  the  International  Energy 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2030.  k  communication  from  the  Fed- 
eral Inspector.  Alaska  Natural  Qas  Trans- 
portation Syltem.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  i^tlfylng  the  Congress  that  the 
flra.;  segment!  of  *he  system  will  begin  opera- 
tion on  October  1.  1961;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Energy  and  I^atural  Resources. 

EC-2031.  ^  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretart  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  tollaw.  a  report  stating  that  It  la 
necessary  ti  construct  modifications  to 
Guernsey  Ewn.  North  Platte  River  project. 
Wyooilng:  td  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2033.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator if  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
mlnlBtratlonj  Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  administra- 
tion's quart9-ly  report  on  imports  of  crude 
oil,  residual  ^uel  oil,  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, natural  gas.  and  ooal;  refinery  activi- 
ties; and  invefi lories;  exploratory  activity;  ex- 
ports; nucle^  energy:  and  electric  power;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2033.  li  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting!  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Eliminating  Contractor  Inspections  of 
Federal  Wat^r  Projects  Could  Save  Millions": 
to  the  Comziilttee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

EO-2034.  A  oonununlcatlon  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmitting  a 
draft  of  prof>06ed  legislation  to  amend  the 
State  and  L<)cal  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  to  re- 
duce the  Federal  payment  for  fiscal  year  1982 
by  12  percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2035.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Af- 
fairs of  the  (Department  of  State  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  International 
agreements  9ther  than  treaties  entered  into 
within  the  previous  80  days;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Porelfn  Relations. 

EC-2036.  h  communication  from  the  Cus- 
todian of  OVoup  Insurance  and  Retirement 
Plana,  Department  of  the  Army,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  taw.  the  fiscal  year  1980  Report 
on  the  U.S.  I  rmy  Nonappropriated  Fund  Re- 
tirement PUn;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental A  fair*. 

EC-2037.  /  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  thi!  Retirement  Committee  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Banks  of  Texas  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annued  report  on  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Farm  Credit  Banks 
of  Texas  Retl  rement  Plan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Govemm*  ntal  Affairs. 

EC-2038.  /  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptro  ler  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law.  the  audit  of 
the  Natlona  Credit  Union  Administration 
for  the  yeai  ending  December  31.  1980;  to 
the  Commit  ee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2039  /  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptro  ler  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  Its 
the  deslen  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  governments  Water  and  Sewer 
Billing  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affalfs. 

communication  from  the  De^- 
of  ACTION  transmitting,  pur- 


EC-2040 
uty  Director 


system  of  records:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EX;-2041.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Fraud  In  Government  Programs:  How 
Extensive  Is  It?  How  Can  It  Be  Controlled?"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2042.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Trust  Committee  of  the  Ninth 
Farm  Credit  District  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  its  "Statement  of  General  Informa- 
tion" for  the  plan  ended  February  28,  1981; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2043.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  suspending  certain  deporta- 
tions pursuant  to  section  244(a)(1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMnTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with- 
out amendment: 

HJl.  4612.  An  act  to  tem-^orarlly  delay 
the  October  1,  1981,  Increase  In  the  price 
support  level  for  milk  and  to  extend  the 
time  for  conducting  the  referendum  with 
respect  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
June  1,  1982. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1672.  A  bill  to  expand  the  membershlo 
of  the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  and  for 
other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  222.  An  original  resolution  au- 
thorizing supplemental  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
(Reot.  No.  97-200). 

By  Mr.  DENTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary,    with    amendments: 

S.  391.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  information  identify- 
ing certain  United  States  intelligence  offi- 
cers, agents.  Informants,  and  sources  and  to 
direct  the  President  to  establish  procedures 
to  protect  the  secrecy  of  these  Intelligence 
relationships   (Rept.  No.  97-201). 


suant  to  law   a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

James  J.  Carey,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Federal 
Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  expiring  June  30,  1985;  and 

Harold  E.  Shear,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Maritime  Administration. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  they  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  From  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. I  also  report  favorably  two 
nomination  lists  in  the  Coast  Guard 
which  have  previously  appeared  in  the 


Congressional  Record  and,  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  Information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  of  September  9  and  September 
24.  1981.  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

By  Mr.  COHEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

James  R.  Ambrose,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army;  and 

Jay  Raymond  Sculley,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
favorably  the  following  nominations:  in 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  there  are  20  per- 
manent promotions  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  (list  begins  with  Nelson  O. 
Heyer)  and  Maj.  Oen.  James  H.  Ah- 
maim,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant 
general.  I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  In  addition,  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  there  are  73  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list 
begins  with  Donald  K.  Acheson),  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force  there  are  2,635  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  major  (list  be- 
gins with  Paul  R.  Aamlo) ,  in  the  Navy 
there  169  permanent  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  commander  and  below  (list  be- 
gins with  Stephen  M.  Bahr).  suid  in  the 
Marine  Corps  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
there  are  798  permanent  app o  nt  .nents/ 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with  Jef- 
fery  L.  Abate).  Since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing again,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  He  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  of  September  24,  1981,  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request) : 
8.  1705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43 
use.  1701)  to  permit  temporary  use  by 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  of  public 
lands  controlled  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Department  of  the  Interior; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Statfobo,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  DtTBENBERCER,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
DODD,     Mr.     TSOMOAS,      Mr.     Rt7T>»«AN, 

Mr.  Danfobth,  Mr.  Motnihan  and 
Mr.  Leaht)  : 
S.  1706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  better  protect  against  interstate  transport 


of  pollutanU.  to  control  existing  and  new 
•ourcet  of  acid  deposition,  and  for  other 
purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Worka. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
8  1707  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  IBM  to  Impose  a  lux  ou  tne 
importation  of  crude  oil  and  refined  petro- 
leum products,  to  transfer  the  revenues  from 
•uch  tax,  and  from  any  oil  Import  fee  im- 
posed by  the  President,  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Truat  Fund,  to  reduce  social  security 
taxes,  and  to  expand  lower  Income  energy 
aaaUtance;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By   Mr.   T80NOA8    (for  himself.  Mr. 

C«AN8TOK,  Mr.  PACKWOOD,   Mr.  MOT- 
YttaUK,  Vs.  WKCKXt.  Mr.  KXWKXDT. 

and  Mr.  Inoijte)  : 
B.  1708.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation;   to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
ByMr.  MOYNIHAN: 
8.  1709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  provide   for   a   program   to  control   acid 
precipitation;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 
Bt  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
a  1710.  A  bill  to  designate  the  sunflower 
M  the  national  flower  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
8  J  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  to  deel<mate 
the  week  beginning  November  8.  1081.  as 
"National  Home  Health  Care  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request) : 
S.  1705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Land  Pollcv  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  (43  U.S.C.  1701)  to  permit  tem- 
porary use  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  of  public  lands  controlled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

TEMPORAST    USE   OF  PTTBLIC   LAHDS   UHDER   CON- 
TROL OF  THE  BUREAt;  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

•  Mr.  McCXURE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  by  request,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
>la»af  ement  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1701) 
'to  permit  temporary  use  of  Pederfil  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  public  lands 
controlled  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Msm- 
agement.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  objective  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preserve  the  system  under  which  thf 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  awarded  t«n- 
porary  use  permits  to  the  armed  services 
for  maneuvers  and  for  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers projects  on  land  controlled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

The  bill  simply  expands  the  means 
through  which  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  may  obtain  authority  to  use 
Federal  lands  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  issue  temporary 
use  permits  to  such  departments  and 
agencies.  Presently  there  are  three: 
First,  rights-of-way;  second,  withdraw- 
als; and  third,  cooperative  agreements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  along  with  the 
letter  of  transmittal  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


8.  170S 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sertate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
302(b)  Of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  (43  V£.C.  1732(b) )  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  phrase  "temporary 
use  permits"  between  the  comma  following 
the  words  "Section  204  of  this  Act"  and  the 
word  "and"  In  the  first  proviso. 

Department  of  the  Armt. 
Washington.  DC.  SeptemlieT  2, 1991. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
Pre*ident  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
legislation  "To  amend  the  Federal  Land  Pol- 
icy and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.8.C. 
1701)  to  permit  temporary  use  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  of  public  lands 
controlled  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Department  of  the  Interior." 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  part  of  the  De- . 
partment  of  Defense  Legislative  Program  for 
the  97th  Congress.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program,  there  Is  no 
objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  legis- 
lation for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  has  been  desig- 
nated the  re.:resentatlve  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  this  legislation.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  this  legislation  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

PURPOSE   OF  the   legislation 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  temporary  use  of  public  lands 
by  Federal  departments  and  agencies  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  provisions  of  section  302(b)  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  permit  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  use,  occupy,  and  develop  public 
lands  only  through  rights-of-way,  with- 
drawals, and  cooperative  agreements  where 
the  proposed  use  and  development  are  simi- 
lar or  closely  related  to  programs  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  public  lands 
Involved.  These  provisions  severely  limit  the 
ability  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
to  use  public  lands  on  a  temporary  basis 
and.  In  fact,  are  more  restrictive  than  the 
provisions  for  private  use  of  such  lands. 

The  amount  and  variety  of  Interior-con- 
trolled public  land  In  the  continental  United 
States  and  Alaska,  together  with  Its  diver- 
sified terrain  and  climatic  conditions,  pre- 
sent the  military  services  with  opportunities 
to  vary  their  training  operations  and  yet  not 
require  the  use  of  any  one  particular  area 
on  a  recurring  basis.  In  addition,  there  are 
frequent  occasions  where  requirements  for 
the  temporary  use  of  public  lands  foi  other 
than  military  training  arise.  These  uses  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to.  surveys  and 
exploratory  work  (surface  and  subsurface 
test  holes)  m  connection  with  feasibility 
studies  for  military  and  civil  non-military 
projects,  and  the  testing  of  various  types  of 
military  or  other  equipment.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Issuance  of 
such  short-term  temporary  permits.  In  no 
case  would  such  Interim  use  authorizations 
guarantee  approval  of  the  requested  use  au- 
thorization or  authorize  permanent  con- 
struction or  other  ectlvlties  not  acceptable 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  land 
in  question. 

The  provision^?  of  section  601  ( a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
specify  the  purposes  for  which  rights-of-way 
may  be  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. For  the  most  part,  these  purposes  are 
limited  to  those  uses  which  require  the  em- 
ployment of  lineal  areas  of  land,  such  as 
canals,  pipelines,   and  roads.  It  Is  possible 


that  very  liberal  Interpretations  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601(a)  could  result  in  the 
granting  of  rights-of-way  for  some  minor 
maneuvers  or  Corps  of  Engineers'  functions. 
it  Is  almost  certain,  however,  that  the  use 
of  large  areas  of  public  lands  for  other  mili- 
tary operations,  such  as  the  major  winter 
and  summer  exercises  in  Alaska,  could  not 
be  authorized  through  rights-of-way.  In  ad- 
dition, the  liberal  interpretations  of  the 
rights-of-way  provisions  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  constant  debate  and  confusion.  As  a 
result,  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  U 
preferable  to  reliance  on  the  present  pro- 
visions. 

The  remaining  methods  of  obtaining  au- 
thority to  use  public  lands  are  not  readily 
adaptable  to  the  requirements  for  temporary 
military  use  of  such  areas.  The  successful 
withdrawal  of  areas  required  for  only  tem- 
porary uses  might  well  frustrate  other  Con- 
gressional intentions,  such  as  those  expressed 
in  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
(43  use.  1600).  The  acquisition  of  tempo- 
rary military  use  of  public  lands  through 
cooperative  agreements  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  although  feasible,  is  improb- 
able because  of  the  requirement  that  the 
proposed  use  of  the  land  be  slmUar  or  closely 
related  to  the  programs  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  public  land  Involved. 

The  temporary  use  Is  consistent  with  pro- 
cedures formerly  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Department  of  the  Interior,  to 
authorize  special  uses  of  public  lands  on  a 
temporary  basis  (43  CFR  2920) .  Our  proposal 
recognizes  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
will  u'e  the  more  detailed  procedures  recog- 
nized In  FLPMA,  section  302(b),  for  permit- 
ting long-term  use.  occupancy  or  develop- 
ment by  Federal  departments  or  agencies 
on  public  land  areas  managed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  Of  course.  Issuance  of 
temporary  use  permits  would  be  subject  to 
envircnmental  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  In  the  same  manner  as  are  other 
land  use  authorizations.  Temporary  use  per- 
mits will  be  Issued  for  periods  not  exceeding 
three  years.  Such  a  limitation  Is  consistent 
with  the  three  year  limitation  on  other  types 
of  temporary  use  permits  currently  author- 
ized by  regulations  In  43  FR  2801.1-1  that 
cover  rights-of-way  under  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1076,  and  in 
43  CFR  2881.1-2  that  cover  rights-of-way 
under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 
COST  and  bttocet  data 

Enactment  of  this  amendment  will  cause 
no  apparent  increase  In  budgetary  require- 
ments for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  W.  Johnson, 
Deputy  for  Installations  and 

Housing  OASA  {ILArM).9 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Cohen,   Mr.   Durenbercer,   Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Tsongas. 
Mr.    RuDMAN.    and    Mr.    Dah- 
roRTH) : 
S.  1706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  better  protect  against  interstate 
transport  of  pollutants,  to  control  exist- 
ing and  new  sources  of  acid  deposition, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
Acro  DEPOsmoN  control  act 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mttcheli.  Mr. 
Chafee.  and  Mr.  Stafford  on  this  legisla- 
tion appear  earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1707.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  tax  on 
the  importation  of  crude  oil  and  refined 
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petroleum  products,  to  transfer  the  reve- 
nues from  such  tax.  and  from  any  oil  im- 
port fee  irtiposed  by  the  President,  to  the 
social  security  trust  fund,  to  reduce 
ity  taxes,  and  to  expand  lower 
rgy  assistance;  to  the  Com- 
ce. 


social  sec 
income  e 
mittee  on 


•  Mr.  H^ 
Reagan ; 
of  its  inter 
aircraft 
adminlstrs 
sale  Is  in  t]| 
security, 
Saudis.   Bt 
threat  to 
by  our  ex^ 
oU.  The 


OIL    IMPORT    IXE 

tT.  Mr.  President,  today,  the 
linistration  notified  Congress 
it  to  seU  five  AWACS  and  other 
ipment  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
ition  contends  the  proposed 
le  best  interest  of  U.S.  national 
well  as  the  interests  of  the 
It  we  do  recognize  the  real 
.S.  security?  The  threat  posed 
iessive  dependence  on  foreign 
.  roposed  AWACS  sale  reveals 
the  failure!  of  our  national  energy  policy. 
Two  months  ago.  the  administration 
submitted  ]  its  national  energy  plan  to 
Congress.  In  that  report,  the  administra- 
tion's forecast  showed  American  oil  Im- 
ports rising  during  the  1980's— to  7  or  8 
million  barrels  a  day,  maybe  even  higher. 
This  was  the  administration's  so-called 
"fres  maraet "  strategy.  It  offered  no  seri- 
ous measures  to  reduce  our  oil  imports, 
only  plans! to  eliminate  some  of  our  most 
promising  |)rograms  promoting  conserva- 
tion and  renewable  energy. 

This  poBcy  carries  dire  consequences 
for  the  United  States.  Oil  is  the  lifeblood 
of  the  Western  World.  If  Saudi  oil  sup- 
plies were  interrupted  for  just  1  year,  the 
American  iconomy  would  suffer  its  great- 
est blow  since  the  Great  Depression. 

The  adininistration  recognizes  this 
potential  batastrophe.  It  proposes  we 
spend  approximately  $4.5  billion  on  the 
rapid  deplbyment  force  and  $1.5  billion 
to  fortify  the  American  military  bases 
near  the  Persian  Gulf.  And  now.  it  pro- 
poses— agaiinst  our  best  interests — to  sell 
the  AWACfe  to  the  Saudis. 

nils  "oij  boat  diplomacy"  is  unneces- 
sary and  ^  threat  to  our  national  In- 
terest. While  the  administration  is  com- 
pelled to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  pro- 
tect Ameiican  interests  in  the  Middle 
East,  it  has  failed  to  address  the  imderly- 
ing  problein — our  excessive  dependence 
on  imported  oil.  especially  Middle  East 
oil.  While  j  the  administration  contends 
we  should  !sell  AWACS  to  the  Saudis,  it 
has  proposed  drastic  cuts  In  appropria- 
tions for  honconventional  fuels.  While 
the  administration  talks  openly  of  fight- 
ing a  war  t^  maintain  the  flow  of  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  it  opposes  standby 
measures  tjo  allocate  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum prodiicts  during  a  severe  disruption. 
It  seemsl  appropriate  that  today,  as  we 
begin  consideration  of  this  new  arms  sale 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  that  we  also  address  the 
real  thread  to  the  U.S.  security — our  de- 
pendence <)n  foreign  oil.  Therefore.  I  am 
proposing  the  Imposition  of  a  fee  on  im- 
ports of  cifude  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products.  '[Tiis  fee  is  warranted  on  both 
economic  )  nd  security  grounds  as  a  rea- 
sonable arid  eflaclent  way  to  reduce  the 
level  of  Anerican  oil  Imports.  Working 
through  th  e  price  mechanism,  the  import 
fee  will  encourage  cutbacks  in  domestic 
which  in  turn  will  help  to  pre- 
vent futur !  price  increases.  Moreover,  by 
holding  t  own  energy  prices  we  can 
minimize  t  tie  inflationary  drag  of  high  oil 


prices  on  long-run  economic  growth.  In 
addition,  the  oil  import  fee  will  reduce 
the  transfer  of  national  income  from  the 
United  States  to  oil-producing  States  and 
thus  improve  our  balance  of  payments. 

An  oil  Import  fee  will  also  enhance  our 
national  security.  By  reducing  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil,  we  decrease  our 
vulnerability  to  future  oU  supply  inter- 
ruptions. Furthermore,  enactment  of  this 
proposal  will  send  to  other  oil-consum- 
ing nations  and  to  OPEC  producers  an 
unmistakable  message  of  our  willingness 
and  ability  to  curb  our  demand  for  for- 
eign oil.  This  message  will  tell  the  oil  ex- 
porters that  they  cannot  continue  to 
ratchet  up  oil  prices. 

Energy  analysts  estimate  a  $10-per- 
barrel  import  fee  would  lead  directly  to 
import  savings  of  at  least  a  half  million 
barrels  per  day  over  the  next  2  or  3 
years.  More  importantly,  the  Import  fee 
would  increase  oil  prices  and  thereby 
encourage  greater  energy  efficiency  and 
more  substitution  of  other  fuels  for  oil. 

Of  course,  although  an  oil  import  fee 
encourages  import  reductions,  it  will 
impose  certain  economic  costs.  There- 
fore, in  this  bill,  I  am  also  proposing 
to  rebate  all  of  the  revenues  collected 
under  the  import  fee  to  taxpayers 
through  reductions  in  social  security 
taxes  and  low-income  energy  assistance. 
This  provision  should  mitigate  any  loss 
of  consumer  purchasing  power  induced 
by  the  oil  import  fee. 

America's  energy  problem  is  clear — 
an  unnecessary,  excessive,  and  danger- 
ous dependence  on  foreign  oil.  In  spite 
of  oil  price  decontrol  and  the  response 
of  international  oil  markets  to  substan- 
tially higher  prices,  the  United  States 
remains  dangerously  dependent  on 
OPEC  oil  supplies. 

The  imposition  of  an  oil  import  fee 
would  represent  an  important  step  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  our  energy  in- 
dependence. Together  with  efforts  to 
build  a  balanced  energy  mix  based  on 
improved  energy  efficiency  and  in- 
creased domestic  production  of  conven- 
tional fuels  and  renewables,  an  oil  im- 
pact fee  can  enable  our  Nation  to  at- 
tain greater  energy  sufficiency.^ 


By  Mr.  TSONGAS   (for  himself, 
Mr.   Cranston,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.   MoYNiHAN,   Mr.   Weicker, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Inouye)  : 
S.  1708.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT  EMPLOYMENT  DIS- 
CRIMINATION ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SEXT7AL  ORI- 
ENTATION 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senators 
Cranston,  Packwood,  Moynihan, 
Weicker,  Kennedy,  and  Inouye,  to  in- 
troduce legislation  that  will  amend  title 
vn  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  to  pro- 
hibit employment  discrimination  based 
on  sexual  orientation.  This  law  already 
bans  job  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex,  race,  color,  religion,  and  national 
origin.  As  a  matter  of  consistency  and 
simple  justice,  we  should  not  allow  dis- 
crimination in  employment  to  be  based 
on  sexual  orientation. 


I  recognize  that  this  is  an  emotional  Is- 
sue, and  that  the  legislation  introduced 
today  will  be  denounced  and  distorted.  To 
me  it  is  primarily  a  matter  of  equal  rights 
and,  indeed,  a  matter  of  privacy.  Most 
employees  do  not  allow  their  sexual 
orientation  to  Interfere  with  their  work. 
This  bill  simply  provides  a  legal  recourse 
for  persons  flred  or  denied  employment 
because  of  this  aspect  of  their  private 
lives.  While  my  bill  prohibits  employ- 
ment discrimination,  it  does  not  re- 
quire nor  suggest  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams for  homosexuals. 

Employment  discrimination  against 
homosexual  persons  generally  occurs 
after  the  individual  has  been  hired.  Typi- 
cally, the  supervisor  discovers  that  sm  in- 
dividual is  gay.  and  has  the  employee  dis- 
missed. A  study  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  for  example,  showed 
that  over  16  percent  of  all  gay  people  in 
this  country  have  employment  problems 
and  over  9  percent  lose  their  jobs  solely 
because  of  their  sexual  orientation.  With- 
out legal  protection,  such  a  person's  live- 
lihood Is  jeopardized  for  a  lifetime.  This 
causes  imdue  mental  anxiety,  ard  robs 
the  community  of  that  individual's  tal- 
ents and  productivity.  The  result  Is 
wasteful  and  unjust. 

Moreover,  job  discrimination  essen- 
tially deprives  gay  people  of  a  basic  con- 
stitutional right:  the  right  to  privacy. 
The  use  of  an  irrelevant  factor,  such  as 
sexual  orientation,  in  evaluating  an  ap- 
plicant or  employee  Is  a  blatant  invasion 
of  that  person's  privacy.  Despite  satisfac- 
tory performance  on  the  job,  gays  have 
long  been  looked  on  by  employers  as  sec- 
ond-class citizens  solely  on  account  of 
their  personal  lives.  If  such  discrimina- 
tory practices  are  not  made  illegal,  the 
right  to  privacy  of  an  estimated  10  per- 
cent of  the  population  will  continue  to  be 
devalued — along  with  their  dignity  and 
self-respect. 

The  issue  of  nondiscrimination  against 
gays  in  employment  is  gaining  accept- 
ance in  many  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  the  past  decade,  three  States  and 
more  than  40  mimicipalities  have  adopted 
statutes  barring  discrimination  against 
gay  people  in  employment.  And  despite 
the  dire  predictions  of  those  who  opposed 
them,  these  statutes  have  worked  well. 

Nondiscrimination  in  employment  has 
also  found  wide  acceptance  in  the  busi- 
ness community.  Among  the  many  firms 
that  have  announced  nondiscrimination 
policies  are  A.T.  &  T.,  DuPont,  Ford,  and 
IBM.  The  following  statement  by  Penn 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  speaks  to  the  sound 
reasons  for  business  support  for 
nondiscrimination : 

It  Is  Penn  Mutu&I's  policy  to  provide  eqiial 
employment  and  advancement  opportunities 
(or  all  employees,  regardlees  of  their  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  age  or 
sexual  prerference  Equality  of  opportunity 
Is  a  sound  business  oblectlve  that,  by  al- 
lowing us  to  make  effective  use  of  human 
resources,  helps  us  secure  profitable  growth. 

In  addition,  the  American  people  have 
indicated  growing  support  for  fair  em- 
ployment for  gay  citizens.  Virtually  all 
of  the  national  polls — Including  Gallup, 
Harris,  and  NBC/ Associated  Press — have 
consistently  shown  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  favor  extending  fair  employ- 
ment laws  to  gay  people. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Issue  Is  simple. 
Every  American  must  have  an  equal 
right  to  a  job  based  on  his  or  her  abUlty. 
Sexual  orientation  Is  essentially  a  pri- 
vate matter  that  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  job  performance.  This  legislation 
is  consistent  with  strong  public  disap- 
proval of  Government  intrusion  in  the 
private  lives  of  Americans.  Despite  the 
Issue's  sensitivity,  it  Is  fundamentally  a 
matter  of  equal  rights  under  the  law.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  Senators 
Cranston,  Packwood,  Moynihan.  Weick- 
er, Kennedy,  Inouye,  and  myself  In  our 
effort  to  end  this  form  of  discrimination. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  1708  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  along  with  a  listing  of 
corporations  that  support  nondiscrimi- 
nation in  employment  on  the  basis  of 
sexual  orientation,  and  municipalities 
and  States  with  laws  that  bar  such 
discrimination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  i7oa 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

EQUAL     EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTTTNITIES 

Section  1.  (a)  Sections  703(a).  703(b),  703 
(c).  703(d),  703(e),  703(j),  704(to),  708(g). 
and  717(a)  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  19«* 
(42  use.  2000e-2.  -3.  -5.  and  -16)  are 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "sex"  eech  place 
It  appears  a  comma  and  the  foUowlng :  "sex- 
ual orientation".  _  _  „ 

(b)  Section.  717(c)  of  such  Act  (42  V.aC. 
2000e-16)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "sexual 
orlentAtlon,"  after  "sex". 

(c)  (1)  Section  703(h)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2000e-2)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"sex"  the  first  place  It  appears  a  comma  and 
the  following:    "sexual  orlent»Uon". 

(2)  Such  section  703(h)  la  further 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "sex"  the  second 
place  It  appears  a  comm&  and  the  following: 
"sexual  orientation,". 

DEriMITION 

Sec.  2  8*cOon  701  of  the  Civil  Righto  Act 
of  1964  (42  USiC.  2000e-l)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  tlie  foUowlng  new 
BUbsectloi) : 

"(1)  The  term  'sexual  orientation'  means 
male  or  female  homosexuality,  heterosexual- 
Ity,  and  blsexuallty  by  orientation  or  prac- 
tice."- 

PROVISION  TO  PREVENT   MISINTERPRETATION 

Sec.  3.  No  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  permit  or  require — 

( 1 )  the  determination  that  discrimination 
exists  to  be  based  on  any  statistical  dlff«- 
ences  In  the  Incidence  of  persons  of  a  par- 
ticular sexual  orientation  In  the  general 
population  as  opposed  to  In  the  activity 
wherein  such  discrimination  Is  alleged;  or 

(2)  the  fashioning  of  any  remedy  requir- 
ing any  sort  of  quota  for  the  activity  under 
which  such  discrimination  Is  alleged  for 
persons  of  any  particular  sexual  orientation. 

RIGHT  or  PRIVACY  PROTECTED 

Sec  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
require  any  person  to  disclose  a  personal  sex- 
ual orientation. 

CORPORATIONS    NOT   DISCRIMINATINO 

Corporations  which  have  stated  that  they 
do  not  discriminate  In  employment  on  the 
basis  of  sexual  orientation : 

ACP  Industries,  Addressograph  MultlgrM>h. 
Allied  Chemical,  American  Airlines,  Amerl- 
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can  Brands,  Inc.,  American  Broadcasting  Co.. 
American  Can  Co. 

American  Motors  Co..  ATiT.  AMP  Inc.. 
Bank  of  America.  Bell  and  Howell,  Bendlx, 
Bemls,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Boise  Cascade  Co.,  Bristol  Meyers  Co.,  Car- 
nation, Carrier  Co.,  CBS.  Celanese,  Chese- 
brough-Ponds  Inc.,  Cincinnati  Mllacron. 

Citicorp.  Colgate-PolmoUve  Co..  Collins 
and  AUunan,  Conagro,  Congoleum,  Control 
Data  Co. 

Coors  Co..  Coming.  CPC  International. 
Crown  Zellerback,  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc., 
American  Cyanamld,  Cyclops. 

Dana,  Dart,  Dow,  DuPont  de  Nemours, 
Eastern  Airlines,  Eaton.  Exxon,  Palrchlld, 
Federal  Mogul,  Perro  Co.,  Fleldcrest  Mills, 
Inc. 

Firestone.  Ford.  General  Electric.  General 
Foods  Co..  General  Mills.  Inc.,  General  Mo- 
tors Co.,  General  Signal  Co.,  Genesco. 

Green  Giant  Co.,  Greyhound  Co.,  Gulf  OU 
Co.,  Gulf  and  Western  Ind.  Inc.,  Hanna  Min- 
ing Co.,  Honeywell,  Hoover  Universal,  IBM. 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  Joy  Manufacturing  Co., 
Kellogg  Co.,  Kimberly-Clark  Co.,  Knlght- 
Rldder  Newspaper,  Inc. 

Kodak,  Kippers,  Levi  Strauss  and  Co.,  Lilly 
and  Co.,  Louisiana-Pacific  Co.,  Lowensteln 
and  Sons,  Inc. 

McDonalds,  McDonnell  Douglas  Co..  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Inc..  Merck  and  Co.,  Inc..  Minne- 
sota Mining  and  Mfg.  (3M) .  MobU  OU  Oo.. 
Monsanto,  Multlfoods. 

NBC,  National  Can,  Natomas  Co.,  Norton 
Co.,  Norton  Simon  Inc.,  Ogden  Oo..  OUnkraft, 
Oscar  Meyer  and  Co. 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Philip  Morris. 
Inc..  PlUsbury  Co..  Potalatch  Co..  PPG  In- 
dustries. Proctor  and  Gamble.  Quaker  State 
on.  Quaker  Oats  Oo. 

Republic  Steel.  Rockwell  International, 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co..  Scherlng  Plough,  Scott, 
ScovUl,  SCM  Co.,  Staley  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Brands  Inc.,  Sterling  Drug,  Inc., 
Sun  Company,  Texaco,  Time,  Inc..  TRW. 
Union  Carbide.  Union  Oll/Oallfomla. 

United  Merchants,  Warner  Communica- 
tions. Inc.,  Washington  Post  Co.,  Western 
Electric.  Weyerhaeuser  Oo.,  WlUlams  Co.. 
Wltco  Chemical.  Xerox. 

MONiciPALrriES  That  Bar  Discrimination 

Among  the  over  40  municipalities  with 
ordinances  that  bar  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation 
and  date  act  was  enacted: 

Alfred,  NY.  May  1974. 

Amherst,  MA.  May  1976. 

Ann  Arbor,  MI,  July  1972. 

Aspen.  CO,  November  1977. 

Atlanta,  GA,  July  1971. 

Austin.  TX.  July  1975. 

Berkeley.  CA,  October  1978. 

Bloomlngton,  IN.  December  1975. 

Boston,  MA.  April  1976. 

Champaign,  IL.  July  1977. 

Chapel  HIU,  NC.  September  1975. 

Columbus,  OH.  January  1979. 

Cupertino.  CA.  February  1975. 

East  Lansing,  MI,  May  1973. 

Evanston,  IL,  August  1980. 

Hartford.  CT.  AprU  1979. 

Honolulu.  HI.  March  1981. 

Iowa  City.  lA.  May  1977. 

Ithaca.  NT.  September  1974. 

Los  Angeles,  CA,  May  1977. 

Madison,  WI,  March  1975. 

Marshall,  MN,  April  1975. 

Milwaukee,  WI,  July  1980. 

Minneapolis,  MN.  April  1974. 

Mountalnvlew,  CA.  March  1975. 

New  York.  NY,  January  1978. 

Palo  Alto,  CA,  August  1974. 

Philadelphia,  PA,  October  1980. 

Portland,  OR.  December  1974. 

PuUman,  WA.  AprU  1976. 

San  Francisco.  CA,  July  1978. 

Santa  Barbara.  CA,  August  1976. 


Seattle,  WA.  October  1975. 

Troy.  NY.  January  1979. 

Tucson.  AZ.  January  1977. 

Uroana,  IL,  AprU  1979. 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  1973. 

Yellow  Springs,  OH,  July  1975. 

States  with  statutes  that  bar  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  on  the  basis  of  sexual 
orientation  and  date  enacted: 

California.  AprU  1979. 

Michigan,  March  1981. 

Pennsylvania.  April  1976.9 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  jo  n  Senator  Tsongas  in  again 
introducing  legislation  to  prohibit  em- 
ployment discrimination  against  gay 
people.  The  measure  we  introduce  today 
is  identical  to  that  which  we  proposed 
during  the  96th  Congress.  I  would  sim- 
ply reiterate  the  statement  I  made  on 
that  occasion. 

I  have  always  opposed  discrimination 
of  any  kind.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  treat  gay 
men  and  women  differently  from  any- 
one else.  Guarantees  against  employ- 
ment discrimination  accorded  other  citi- 
zens should  protect  all  citizens. 

My  opinions  on  this  matter  are  long- 
held  ones.  However.  I  would  wish  to 
again  acknowledge  my  debt  to  the  in- 
sights of  an  old  friend  and  sometime 
staff  member  of  mine,  Mr.  Robert  Liv- 
ingston. He  was  a  most  persuasive  pro- 
ponent of  ridding  the  law  of  any  bias 
against  sexual  orientation.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  1976  letter  to 
Mr.  Livingston  on  this  subject  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  To  the  sadness  of  many. 
Bob  Uvingston  died  in  1979. 1  am  pleased 
to  honor  his  memory  by  again  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  and  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan, 
New  York,  NT.,  October  12. 1976. 
Robert  L.  Livinoston,  Esq., 
The  National  Gay  Task  Force. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Livingston:  I  strongly  oppose 
and  have  always  opposed  discrimination  of 
all  sorts,  including  discrimination  against 
gay  men  and  women.  That  means  first  that 
the  Federal  government  should  treat  gay 
people  no  differently  from  anyone  else;  both 
in  Its  employment  practices  and  In  the 
guarantees  extended  to  other  citizens  by 
Federal  law.  And  It  means  that  the  right  to 
privacy  of  all  American  citizens  must  be 
upheld. 

Feeling  as  I  do.  I  therefore  endorse  the 
alms  of  HR  5452  and  will,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  cosponsor  a  Senate  equivalent  which 
endorses  legislation  at  the  Federal  level 
which  would  prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sexual  or  affectlonal  preference  in 
the  areas  of  employment,  housing,  public 
accommodation  and  all  publicly-funded 
progrtmu. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.^ 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  a  program  to  control 
acid  precipitation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

ACm    PRECIPrrATION    control   act    OP    I  SSI 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  a  measure  which 
would  at  long  last  do  something  to  con- 
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trol  one  cf  our  Nation's  most  alarming 
environmental  problems— acid  rain. 

From  hearings  I  have  held  in  New 
York  State,  from  the  testimony  of  ex- 
pert viritni  !sses.  and  from  the  dramatic 
stories  of  ^hose  who  Uve  in  regions  which 
suffer  Iroin  acid  rain,  the  evidence  is 
quite  clear:  If  we  do  not  act.  and  do  not 
act  soon.  We  run  the  risk  of  causing  Ir- 
reversible damaige  to  our  environment 
not  the  l«ast  of  which  will  be  turning 
our  acld-^nsitlve  lakes  into  large  vats 
of  vinegari 

When  s<ilfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  ox- 
ide emissions  are  released  into  the  at- 
mosphere they  can  be  transported  him- 
dreds.  eveh  thousands,  of  miles  by  pre- 
vailing winds.  These  pollutants  then  re- 
turn to  Earth  in  a  process  that  acidifies 
rain,  snow,  and  other  forma  of  precipi- 
tation. 

There  la  only  one  "plausible  explana- 
tion for  aoid  deposition"  in  the  judgment 
of  a  receiit  report  released  iby  the  Na- 
tional R^earch  CouncU.  T^-e  councU 
confirms  tpat  sulfur  dioxide  -nd  nitro- 
gen oxidj  emissions  from  manmade 
sources  such  as  powerplants.  industrial, 
commercial,  residential  boilers,  and  mo- 
tor vehicles  are  the  cause. 

This  Nation,  through  Its  Congress,  has 
acted  resoonsibly  to  cleanse  the  air  we 
breathe  and  free  our  atmosphere  of  dev- 
astating pollution.  But  the  structure  of 
existing  l»w,  specifically  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  is  nojt  adequate  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  problem  of  acid  rain.  The  pro- 
visions of  jthat  act  were  designed  to  pro- 
tect grouiid-level  air  quality.  They  are 
not  the  appropriate  controls  for  pollut- 
have  traveled  many  miles, 
te  boundaries,  to  their  desti- 
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e  matter  of  acid  rain  concerns 
ew  Yorker — New  York  being 
eral  States  dramatically  af- 
he  acid  rain  phenomenon — I 
that  the  effects  of  acid  rain 
e  environment  of  a  good  part 
of  North  America.  We  are  talking  about 
22  million:  tons  of  annual  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the 
United  States  alone.  There  are  over  200 
lakes  and  ponds  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  in  New  York  that  have  lost 
all  aquatic  life.  There  are  thousands  of 
such  lakesiin  Canada. 

Thousands  of  additional  acres  of  pond 
water  are  jendangered.  Heavy  metal  con- 
centrations in  acidified  water  are  killing 
fish  and  threatening  human  life  when 
vital  watfr  supplies  become  involved. 
Buildings  and  statues  have  been  found 
to  erode  uiider  the  corrosive  effect  of  acid 
precipitation.  Soil  nutrients  are  subject 
to  accelerated  leaching.  We  are  now  even 
aware  thalt  these  pollutants  can  some- 
times filtet  to  Earth  without  a  rainfall — 
drifting  down  from  the  sky  in  the  form 
of  fine  particulates  which  can  lode-e  'n 
the  lungs  and  Jeopardize  human  health. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Ervlronment  and  Public  Works 
Committei!  and  thus,  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  th;  grave  danger  posed  by  acid 
rain.  I  am  also  a  Senator  with  some  ex- 
perience i  1  matters  of  international  sig- 
nificance iind  I  must  say  that  the  ques- 
tion of  a;id  rain  deeply  troubles  our 
neighbor   o  the  north.  Canada.  Even  as 


I  speak,  representatives  of  the  Canadian 
Government  are  here  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
testifying  about  that  nation's  fear  of 
acid  precipitati(»i.  Canada  has  some 
million  square  kilometers  of  "acid-sensi- 
tive terrain"  within  its  borders,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Research  Council. 
And  the  Canadians  are  not  incorrect  in 
pointing  out  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
pollutants  falling  on  that  terrain  gen- 
erate from  sources  within  the  United 
States. 

While  It  is  true  that  emissions  from 
Canadian  sources  also  travel  to  the 
United  States,  the  Canadians  are  taking 
action  to  limit  their  emissions.  The  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  is  requiring  a  significant 
reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  at 
the  Inco,  Ltd.  smelting  operation  in  Sud- 
bry,  Ontario.  The  Province  has  also  di- 
rected Ontario  Hydro  to  undertake  an 
emissions  reduction  program  that  will 
require  a  capital  expenditure  of  $500  mil- 
lion and  annual  operating  costs  of  $90 
million.  In  December  1980,  the  Canadian 
Parliament  unanimously  passed  amend- 
ments to  their  Clean  Air  Act  giving  the 
Canadian  Federal  Government  authority 
to  deal  with  transboundary  air  pollution. 

The  Canadians  have  taken  appro- 
priate action.  It  is  time  for  our  Nation  to 
do  so  as  well.  We  might  not  know  all 
there  is  to  know  on  the  subject  of  acid 
precipitation,  but  we  can  recognize, 
clearly,  that  there  is  imminent  danger. 
I  sponsored  the  Acid  Precipitation  Act 
of  1980  which  established  an  interagency 
task  force  to  coordinate  an  acid  preci- 
pitation assessment  program.  Thus,  I 
understand  the  need  for  continued,  even 
accelerated,  research  into  the  subject. 
However,  I  feel  we  know  enough  now  to 
begin  our  effort  at  controlling  the  causes 
of  acid  precipitation.  As  the  National 
Research  Council  notes : 

Continued  emissions  of  sulfur  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  at  current  or  accelerated  rates.  In 
face  of  clear  evidence  of  serious  hazard  to 
human  health  and  to  the  biosphere,  will  be 
extremely  rlskly  from  a  long-term  economic 
standpoint  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint 
of  biosphere  protection. 

The  act' on  we  take  to  control  acid 
rain  must  be  sensible,  it  must  be  reason- 
able, and  it  must  be  cost  effective.  The 
bill  I  introduce  today  meets  those  goals. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  all  cur- 
rent sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in  the 
United  States  originate  in  a  31 -State 
region  consisting  of  States  bordering  on 
or  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Fossil-fuel  burning  electric  powerplants 
accotmt  for  the  largest  share  of  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions,  representing  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total.  As  such,  this  bill 
targets  its  directives  on  the  31 -State 
region  and  declares  that  area  to  be  an 
acid  rain  mitigation  (ARM)  region. 

Under  the  bill  States  v,-ithin  the  ARM 
region  which  have  large  powerplants 
that  are  the  major  emitters  of  sulfur 
dioxide  would  be  required  to  achieve  the 
greatest  reductions  in  levels  of  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions.  These  States  are  as- 
signed emission  reduction  requirements 
equal  to  85  percent  of  the  actual  emis- 
sions from  those  large  powerplants  and 
they  win  be  given  until  December  31, 
1991  to  meet  that  goal.  Large  power- 
plants  would  be  defined  as  those  emit- 


ting over  50,000  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide 
per  year  at  a  rate  of  more  than  3 
pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide  per  million 
British  thermal  units  (Btu)  of  output. 
Generating  units  subject  to  new  source 
performance  standards  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act  are  excluded  from  the  reduction 
calculation.  There  is  also  a  maximum 
amount  that  any  State  may  be  asked  to 
reduce.  That  maximum  figure  would  be 
based  upon  a  percentage  of  a  State's 
total  allowable  emissions.  No  State  will 
be  asked  to  do  more  than  it  csui  res^on- 
ablv  be  expected  to  achieve. 

The  mission  reductions  required  by 
this  bill  must  take  place  in  addition  to 
whatever  other  reductions  occur  as 
sources  come  into  compliance  with  cur- 
rent provisions  in  State  implementation 
plans  and  new  source  performance 
standards.  Compliance  with  currently 
enforced  Clean  Air  Act  provisions  will  re- 
sult in  a  2-  to  3-million  ton  reduction  in 
annual  sulfur  dioxidt;  emissions.  This 
bill  provides  for  an  additional  reduction 
of  iust  over  6  million  tons  in  annual  emis- 
sions by  December  31,  1991.  The  total  re- 
duction m  annual  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions is  therefore  between  8  and  9  mil- 
lion tons. 

This  bill  gives  States  the  complete 
flexibility  to  select  whatever  measures 
they  want  to  achieve  their  emission  re- 
duction requirements,  including  the 
ability  to  trade  emissions  offsets  be- 
tween States.  Each  State  Is  responsible 
for  amending  Its  current  State  imple- 
mentation plan  to  include  a  program  to 
attain  the  specified  emission  reduction 
requ  rement  by  December  31,  1991.  Be- 
cause the  emission  reduction  require- 
ments are  well  targeted,  fewer  States 
need  to  be  involved  in  the  process  of 
amending  State  implementation  plans. 

Should  a  State  fail  to  amend  Its  imple- 
mentation plan  In  a  manner  that  will 
achieve  the  necessary  reductions  by 
December  31.  1991,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Is 
directed  to  develop  suitable  plan  amend- 
ments that  will  result  in  the  emission 
reduction  being  met.  After  initially  ap- 
proving a  State's  plan  amendments,  the 
Administrator  is  periodically  required  to 
review  a  State's  plan  to  determine  if  the 
amendments  remain  appropriate  for 
meeting  the  State's  emission  reduction 
requirement.  In  addition,  if  a  State  fails 
to  enforce  its  plan  amendments  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  directed  to  take  enforce- 
ment action.  Including  applying  any 
sanctions  against  or  limitations  on  emis- 
sions from  large  powerplants. 

This  bill  take  a  targeted  yet  flexible 
approach  toward  controlling  the  major 
cause  of  acid  precipitation,  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions.  Large  emissions  reductions 
can  be  achieved  in  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive maimer.  States  are  given  the  lead- 
ing role  in  devising  emission  reduction 
schemes,  yet  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  Is  given  a  substantial  review 
and  enforcement  role  to  exercise  when 
necessary.  Finally  the  control  program 
contained  In  this  bill  easily  fits  Into  the 
structure  of  the  current  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Maine  today  in- 
troduced a  bill,  which  I  intended  to  co- 
sponsor,  that  also  provides  for  a  major 
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reduction  in  annual  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions in  the  Eastern  United  SUtes.  Criti- 
cal Issues  often  bring  forth  multiple 
pieces  of  legislation.  Our  bills  have  some 
differences  but  their  overriding  objec- 
tive is  the  same,  a  major  reduction  In 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  his  initia- 
tive, as  always  he  displays  excellent 
Judgment  and  a  keen  understanding  of 
those  matters  that  are  tnUy  important 
m  this  Nation.  He  is  a  wise  and  patient 
man  and  as  a  fellow  member  of  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Committee 
I  am  honored  to  join  him  in  a  unified 
effort  to  secure  passage  of  legislation  to 
control  the  problem  of  acid  rain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  and  a  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Without  objection,  the  text  of  the  bill 
and  tiae  section-by-section  analysis  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1709 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  a«  the  "Acid  Precipitation 
Control  Act  of  1961". 

STATEMENT  OF  riNBINCS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  manmade  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
oxide  emissions  are  known  to  be  precursors 
of  acid  precipitation; 

(2)  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions  are  being  transported  through  the 
atmosphere  and  deposited  In  both  dry  and 
wet  forms  In  areas  far  from  the  original 
source  of  the  emissions; 

(3)  current  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
are  not  adequate  to  address  the  problem  of 
acid  precipitation,  and 

(4)  acid  precipitation^ 

(A)  la  responsible  for  the  eUmln&tioii  of 
aquatic  life  In  hundreds  of  lakes  In  the 
trnlted  States  and  thousands  of  lakes  in 
Canada; 

(B)  contributes  to  the  Increasing  levels 
of  heavy  metal  concentration  In  public  reser- 
voirs and  water  distribution  systems  that 
often  exceed  recommended  standards  for 
human  health: 

(C)  Is  known  to  cause  the  corrosion  of 
metals  and  erosion  of  buildings  and  statutes 
made  of  calcareous  rock  resulting  In  sub- 
stantial economic  losses; 

(D)  can  cause  a  retardation  of  a  wide  va- 
rletv  of  forest  growth: 

(E)  can  cause  adverse  changes  In  the 
growth  and  development  of  crops; 

(F)  Is  likely  to  accelerate  the  processes  of 
plant  nutrient  leaching  from  soil;  and 

(O)  Is  an  Interstate  and  International 
problem. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PtJUtS 

Sec.  3.  Section  110(a)  (2)  (J)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Is  amended  bv  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  and  part  E  of  this  title  (relating  to  acid 
precipitation  control)". 

ACID    PBCCtPITATION    CONTROL    PSOCKAM 

Sec.  4.  Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"Part  E — Acid  Precipitation  Control 
"ptrmposES 


"Sec.  181.  The  purposes  of  this  part 
"(1)   to  control  acid  precipitation  by  sig- 
nificantly reducing  the  precursor  emissions 
of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide  from 
manmade  sources: 

"(2)  to  mitigate  or  prevent  adverse  eco- 
logical Impacts  and  economic  losses  result- 
ing from  acid  precipitation;  and 


"(3)   to  reduce  the  transport  of  air  pol- 
lutants across  International  boundaries. 
"DEmfmoNS 

"Sec.  182.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 

"(1)  the  term  'acid  precipitation  mitiga- 
tion region'  means  the  region  consisting  of 
the  States  of  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont. Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island.  Con- 
necticut. New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  nilnols.  Michigan.  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri.  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  CaroUna, 
South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Florida.  Kentucky. 
Tennessee.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana; 

"(2)  the  term  'major  stationary  source' 
has  the  same  meaning  as  defined  in  section 
302(J); 

"(3)  the  term  "major  emitting  powerplanf 
means  a  fossll-fuel  fired  electric  powerplant 
which — 

"(A)  bad  total  1980  annual  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  exceeding  50,000  tons:  and 

"(B)  bad  a  1980  annual  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  rate  that  exceeded  three  pounds; 

"(4)  the  term  'sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
rate'  means  the  number  of  pounds  of  sulfur 
dioxide  emitted  per  mUUon  British  thermal 
units  of  energy  output;  and 

"(6)  the  term  'statewide  utlUty  sulfur  di- 
oxide emissions  rate'  means  the  number  of 
pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide  emitted  from  all 
utility  owned  fossll-fuel  fired  electric  power- 
plants  having  a  generating  capacity  greater 
than  one  megawatt  within  a  State  per  mil- 
lion British  thermal  units  of  energy  out- 
put from  all  such  powerplants. 

"EMISSIONS    REDUCTION     REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec  183.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2).  each  State  In  the 
acid  precipitation  mitigation  region  shall  be 
required  to  reduce,  prior  to  December  31. 
1991.  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  from  all  major 
stationary  sources,  as  determined  for  the 
base  year  under  subsection  (b).  by  an 
amount  equal  to  85  perecnt  of  the  actual 
1980  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  from  all  major 
emitting  powerplants  within  such  states,  but 
disregarding  any  emissions  from  a  separate 
generating  unit  or  units  of  such  powerplants 
that  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
111  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  reduction  in  sul- 
fur dioxide  emissions  required  under  this 
subsection  for  any  State  shaU  not  exceed — 

"  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  State  having  a  1980 
annual  statewide  utility  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions rate  equal  to  or  less  than  two  pounds, 
an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  base 
year  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (b) )  from  all  fossll-fuel 
fired  electric  powerplants  having  a  genera- 
ting capacity  greater  than  one  megawatt  in 
such  State;  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  State  having  a  1980 
annual  statewide  utility  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions rate  of  more  than  two  pounds,  an 
amount  equal  to  76  percent  of  the  base  year 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (b) )  from  all  fossll-fuel 
fired  electric  powerplants  having  a  genera- 
ting capacity  greater  than  one  megawatt  in 
such  State. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
base  year  emissions  for  major  stationary 
sources  and  the  base  year  emissions  for  any 
powerplant  or  group  of  powerplants  shall  be 
equal  to  the  total  actual  annual  amount  of 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  In  1980  from  any 
such  major  stationary  source,  from  any  such 
powerplant,  or  from  any  separate  generating 
unit  of  such  a  stationary  source  or  power- 
plant,  which  was  m  operation  at  any  time 
during  the  calendar  year  1980.  but  disregard- 
ing any  such  emissions  which  were  in  ex- 
cess of  the  allowable  emissions  under  the 
provisions  of  section  110  (a)  (2)  (B)  or  sec- 
tion ill  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  60 
days  alter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 


part.  Identify  each  major  emitting  power- 
plant  within  the  acid  precipitation  mitiga- 
tion region,  using  the  best  available  data 
and  methodology  to  determine  the  total 
actual  1980  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  and  the 
actual  1980  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  rate  for 
each  major  emitting  powerplant. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
part,  establish  a  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  re- 
duction requirement  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  for  each  State  in  the  acid  precipitation 
mitigation  region,  and  shall,  within  120  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  part, 
notify  each  State  In  such  region  of  its  sulfur 
dioxide  emlSBlons  reduction  requirement. 

"PLAN    REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  184.  (a)  Each  applicable  State  imple- 
mentation plan  Shall,  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  part,  be 
amended  so  as  to  contain  emissions  limita- 
tions, schedules,  and  timetables  for  compli- 
ance with  such  limitations,  or  such  other  en- 
forceable measures  as  may  be  necessary  for 
meeting  the  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  reduc- 
tion requirement  specified  under  section  183 
by  December  31.  1991.  Such  other  measures 
may  Include,  but  are  not  Umlted  to,  the 
trading  of  emissions  offsets  within  the  acid 
precipitation  mitigation  region,  early  retire- 
ment of  sources,  and  energy  conservation. 

"(b)  In  meeting  its  total  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  reduction  requirement,  a  State 
may  substitute  a  reduction  in  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions  for  a  reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions,  in  a  ratio  of  two  parts  nitrogen 
oxide  to  one  part  sulfur  dioxide. 

"(c)  (1)  Tn  meeting  its  emissions  reduction 
requirement  by  December  31.  1991,  no  State 
shall  be  allowed  to  Include  any  reduction  in 
emissions  from  any  major  stationary  source, 
or  separate  generating  unit  thereof,  which 
was  in  operation  before  December  31.  1980.  to 
the  extent  that  such  reduction  represents 
comollance  with  Federal  emission  standards 
other  than  those  Imposed  under  this  peu-t. 

"(2)  In  meeting  such  requirement  by  De- 
cember 31,  1991,  a  State  may  include  any 
reduction  In  emissions  from  a  major  sta- 
tionary source,  or  separate  generating  unit 
thereof,  which  was  not  in  operation  before 
December  31.  1980,  to  the  extent  that  such 
reduction  Is  greater  than  the  reduction  re- 
quired under  Federal  emission  standards 
other  than  standards  Imposed  under  this 
part. 

"AUTHORITT    OP  THE   AOMINISTaATOB 

"Sec.  185.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  shall, 
within  90  days  after  submission  of  all  plan 
amendments  pursuant  to  section  184,  re- 
view each  applicable  State  Implementation 
plan  and  make  a  finding  as  to  whether  the 
plan  amendments  will  Insure  that  a  State's 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  reduction  require- 
ment win  be  met  by  December  31.  1991.  The 
Administrator  shall  approve  any  such  plan 
amendments  or  parts  thereof  which  he  de- 
termines will  Insure  that  such  emission  re- 
duction requirement  will  be  met  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  1991. 

"(2)  If  the  Administrator  finds,  pursuant 
to  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  that  a  State's  plan  amend- 
ments or  parts  thereof  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  184  will  not  Insure  that  such 
State's  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  reduction 
requirement  will  be  met  by  December  31. 
1991.  the  Administrator  shall  promptly,  but 
m  no  event  later  than  6  months  after  mak- 
ing such  a  finding,  preoare  and  publish 
revisions  to  such  State's  implementation 
plan  setting  forth  emission  limitations. 
schedules,  and  timetables  for  compliance 
with  such  limitations,  or  other  such  meas- 
ures (as  described  In  section  184  (a) )  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  such  State's 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  reduction  require- 
ment will  be  met  by  December  31,  1991 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  periodi- 
cally, but  not  less  often  than  every  three 
years  after  approval  of  an  amendment  to  a 
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St»t«  implBmentaaon  plan  under  lubeec- 
Oon  (a),  rfvlew  e»ch  such  plan  and  make  a 
finding  as  tto  whether  such  plan  continues 
to  Insure  that  such  emissions  reduction  re- 
quirement irtll  be  met  by  December  1.  1991. 
"(2)  If  tte  Administrator  finds,  pursuant 
to  paragraflh  ( 1 ) .  that  a  SUt«  ImplemenU- 
tlon  plan  no  longer  insures  that  such  emis- 
sions reduction  requirement  will  be  met  by 
December  !il.  1991.  the  Administrator  shall 
take  acUoiis  to  Insure  compliance  In  the 
same    manier    as    provided    In    subsection 


>t  any  time,  the  Administrator 

„^^ ithat  a  State  Is  not  carrying  out 

Its  State  implementation  plan  In  a  manner 
which  Insures  that  such  emissions  reduction 
requiremei^  will  be  met  by  December  31, 
1991.  the  Administrator  shall,  in  addition  to 
any  other  Uenaltles  or  enforcement  proceed- 
ings authorized  under  this  Act,  apply  such 
additional  Sanctions  or  limitations  on  emis- 
sions with  respect  to  any  major  emitting 
powerplant  In  such  State  as  the  Adminis- 
trator detei  mines  to  be  necessary  to  Insure 
that  such  J^qulrement  will  be  met  by  De- 
cember 31,  1991". 

8«ci  toh-Bt-Sectton  An altsxs 
Section  1  contains  the  short  title  of  the 
bUU  "The  iicld  Precipitation  Control  Act  of 

1981." 

riNonfOs 

Section  3  contains  the  findings  of  Con- 
gress that  lufur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions  are  precursors  of  acid  precipitation, 
that  such  emissions  are  being  transported 
long  distances  through  the  atmosphere  re- 
sulting m^ulfate  and  nitrate  deposition  far 
from  the  arlglnal  source  of  the  emissions 
and  that  current  provisions  In  the  Clean  Air 
Act  are  notjadequate  to  address  the  problem 
of  acid  prealpltatlon.  There  are  further  find- 
ings that  »cld  precipitation:  Is  responsible 
for  the  ellitJlnatlon  of  aquatic  life  in  lakes 
In  the  U.S.:  and  Canada;  contributes  to  In- 
creasing thie  levels  of  heavy  metal  concen- 
tration In  ])ubllc  reservoirs  and  water  distri- 
bution systems  beyond  recommended  stand- 
ards for  huAian  health:  Is  known  to  cause  the 
corrosion  ot  metals  and  erosion  of  buildings 
and  statuei  made  of  calcereous  rock;  can 
cause  retariatlon  of  a  wide  variety  of  forest 
growth;  cap  cause  adverse  changes  in  the 
growth  ancf  development  of  crops;  is  likely 
to  accelerate  the  processes  of  plant  nutrient 
leaching  fr^m  soil:  and  Is  an  interstate  and 
Intematlonkl  problem. 

pcpLzmirr&TtoN  ruurs 

Section  3j  amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  In- 
corporate tt>e  acid  precipitation  control  pro- 
gram, estatilshed  by  the  new  Part  E  of  Title 
I.  Into  the  fetate  implementation  plan  devel- 
opment and  review  process. 

ACn>    PK^dPtTATIOIf    CONTBOI.    PBOCKAM 

Section  4^  amends  Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  by  adding  a  new  Part  E  entitled  "Acid 
Prectpltatlcp  Control."  Part  E  contains  sec- 
tions 181  through  185. 

Section  iBl  contains  the  purposes  of  Part 
E.  These  art :  to  control  add  precipitation  by 
significantly  reducing  the  precursor  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide: 
to  mitigate  [  or  prevent  adverse  ecological  Im- 


pacts   and 


acid  precipitation:  and  to  reduce  the  trans- 


port of  alt 
boundaries. 


economic   losses  resulting   from 


pollutants   across  International 


Ce/tnitions 
Section  1^  contains  the  following  defini- 
tions used  :  n  Part  E: 

(1)  acid  rain  mitigation  region; 

(2)  ma  Jo  •  stationary  source: 

(3)  majo^  emitting  powerplant; 

(4)  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  rate;  and 

(5)  statefwlde  utility  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions rate 

deduction  requiTements 
Section  1  )3  requires  states  In  the  acid  rain 
mitigation  region  (the  31  states  bordering  on 


or  east  of  the  li^lsslsslppl  River,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)  to  reduce  annual  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  by  a  specified  number  of 
tons  by  December  31. 1991. 

Under  Section  183(a)  each  state  In  the 
acid  rain  mitigation  (ABM)  region  is  re- 
quired to  reduce  Its  base  year  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  from  all  major  stationary  sources 
by  December  31,  1991  by  an  amount  equal  to 
85  percent  of  the  actual  1980  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  from  all  major  emitting  power- 
plants  within  such  state.  (Major  emitting 
powerplants  are  defined  as  those  having  total 
1980  annual  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  exceed- 
ing 50,000  tons  and  a  1980  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  rate  exceeding  3  pounds  per  mil- 
lion British  thermal  unite  of  output.)  The 
Intent  Is  to  target  the  emissions  reduction 
requirements  to  states  having  the  major 
sources  of  sulfur  dioxide  pollution  In  1980. 

However,  any  emissions  from  a  separate 
generating  unit  or  units  of  a  major  emitting 
powerplant  that  are  subject  to  new  source 
performance  standards  under  Section  111  of 
this  Act  are  excluded  from  the  calculation  of 
actual  1980  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  each  State's  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  reduction  requirement. 
The  Intent  of  this  provision  Is  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  generating  units  currently  In 
the  process  of  complying  with  new  source 
performance  standards  are  already  making  a 
significant  contribution  toward  reducing  sul- 
fur dioxide  emissions. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  a  maximum  amount 
of  emissions  reduction  that  any  state  Is  re- 
quired to  meet.  The  Intent  is  to  avoid  an 
excess  burden  being  placed  on  any  particular 
state.  For  states  with  1980  annual  average 
state-wide  utility  emissions  rates  equal  to 
or  less  than  2  pounds,  a  reduction  of  no 
more  than  50  percent  of  all  base  year  sul- 
fur dioxide  emissions  from  all  fossil  fuel  fired 
electric  powerplante  with  a  generating  ca- 
pacity of  greater  than  one  megawatt  is  re- 
quired. For  states  with  1980  annual  average 
state-wide  utility  emissions  rates  greater 
than  2  pounds,  a  reduction  of  no  more  than 
75  percent  of  all  base  year  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  from  all  fossil  fuel  fired  electric 
powerplants  with  a  generating  capacity  of 
greater  than  one  megawatt  Is  required. 
(Average  state-wide  utility  emission  rates 
are  defined  as  the  amount  of  sulfur  dioxide 
from  all  fossil  fuel  fired  electric  powerplants. 
with  a  generating  capacity  greater  than  one. 
emitted  per  million  British  thermal  units  of 
energy  output  from  all  such  powerplants. 

Section  183(b)  defines  base  year  emissions 
for  all  major  stationary  sources  and  base  year 
emissions  for  all  powerplants  or  group  of 
powerplants.  Base  year  emissions  are  equal  to 
the  total  annual  amount  of  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  in  1980  from  any  major  stationary 
source  or  powerplant.  or  separate  generating 
unit  of  such  stationary  source  or  powerplant. 
that  was  in  operation  at  any  time  during  the 
calendar  year  1980.  In  calculating  base  year 
emissions,  however,  emissions  In  excess  of 
those  allowed  under  state  Imolementatlon 
plans  and  new  source  performance  standards 
enforced  during  1980  shall  not  be  Included. 
The  Intent  Is  to  make  base  year  emissions 
the  equivalent  of  allowable  emissions. 

Section  183(c)  directs  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
Identify  each  maior  emitting  powerplant 
within  the  ABM  region  within  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  bill's  enactment.  In  so  doing, 
the  actual  1980  annual  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions for  each  major  emitting  powerplant 
and  the  actual  1980  annual  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  rate  for  each  major  emitting  pow- 
erplant mtist  be  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator using  the  best  available  data  and 
methodological  techniques. 

Section  183(d)  requires  the  Administrator 
to  calculate  a  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  re- 
duction requirement  for  each  state  In  the 
ARM  region  for  which  It  Is  appropriate  with- 
in 90  days  after  the  bill  Is  enacted  and  to 


notify  each  staite  of  such  requirement  within 
120  days  after  the  bill  Is  enacted. 
Plan  requiremenU 

Section  184  mandates  that  each  state  to 
which  the  Administrator  assigns  an  emis- 
sions reduction  requirement  revise  Its  state 
Implementation  plan  to  Include  specific 
measures  to  meet  Its  emission  reduction  re- 
quirement by  December  31.  1991.  The  Intent 
is  to  give  the  sutes  the  ability  and  flexibUlty 
to  develop  their  own  program  for  reducing 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by  the  amount  spec- 
ified. This  allows  states  to  coordinate  the 
acid  preclpiutlon  control  program  with 
their  general  efforte  to  meet  national  am- 
bient air  quality  standards  and  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Section  184(a)  requires  that  within  one 
year  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill  each 
applicable  state  Implementation  plan  be  re- 
vised to  contain  emissions  limitations, 
schedules  and  timetables  for  compliance 
with  such  limitations,  or  such  other  enforce- 
able measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  meet- 
ing a  state's  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  reduc- 
tion requirement  by  December  31,  1991. 
Other  enforceable  measures  Include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  the  trading  of  emissions  otf- 
sete  within  the  acid  rain  mitigation  region, 
early  retirement  of  sources,  and  energy  con- 
servation. The  Intent  Is  to  give  states  maxi- 
mum flexibility  In  devising  programs  to 
meet  their  emissions  reduction  requirements 
anywhere  within  state  borders  and  beyond. 
In  particular,  the  ability  to  trade  emissions 
offseu  between  states  should  result  In  a  least 
cost  approach  to  meeting  overall  sulfur  di- 
oxide emissions  reductions  within  the  acid 
rain  mitigation  region. 

Section  184(b)  provides  states  with  the 
ability  to  substitute  a  reduction  in  nitrogen 
oxide  emissions  for  a  reduction  In  sulfur  di- 
oxide emissions.  Studies  have  found  that 
acid  rain  usually  contains  about  two  parts  of 
sulfuric  acid  for  each  part  of  nitric  acid. 
Therefore,  substituting  a  reduction  In  two 
unite  of  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  for  eachi 
unit  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  Is  per- 
mitted. 

Section  184(c)  provides  that  In  meeting 
their  emissions  reduction  requlremente  by 
December  31,  1991  states  may  not  count  re- 
ductions In  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  from 
any  source  that  result  from  meeting  requlre- 
mente contained  In  other  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  The  Intent  Is  that  the  emis- 
sions reduction  requirement  proviaed  lor 
under  the  acid  precipitation  control  pro- 
gram be  accomplished  over  and  above  emis- 
sions reductions  that  represent  compliance 
with  other  federal  air  pollution  standards. 
However,  a  state  may  get  credit  toward  Its 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  reduction  require- 
ment for  emissions  reductions  that  are  in 
excess  of  whatever  Is  required  under  other 
provisions  contained  In  the  Clean  Air  Act  at 
sources  put  Into  operation  after  December 
31,  1980. 

Authority  of  the  Adminiatrator 

Section  185  requires  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  in- 
sure that  each  state's  revisions  to  Ite  im- 
plementation plan  are  adequate  to  meet 
emissions  reduction  requirements  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1991.  If  a  state  falls  to  develop  satis- 
factory plan  revisions  the  Administrator 
must  put  enforce  plan  revisions  capable  of 
meeting  a  state's  emissions  reduction  re- 
quirement by  December  31,  1991.  If  a  state 
falls  to  carry  out  Its  plan  revisions  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  directed  to  take  selective  en- 
forcement action  against  the  major  emitting 
powerplante. 

Section  185(a)  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator Initially  review,  within  90  days  after 
submission,  each  state's  proposed  revisions 
to  Its  Implementation  plan  made  pursuant 
to  Section  184  to  determine  If  such  revisions 
will  enable  a  state  to  meet  Its  emls'lons  re- 
duction requirement  by  December  31.  1991. 
The  Administrator  is  directed  to  approve  any 
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proposed  revisions,  or  portion  thereof,  that 
will  in  the  Administrator's  Judgment  Insure 
or  help  to  Insure  that  a  state  will  meet  Ite 
emissions  reduction  requirement  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  1991.  If  the  Administrator  finds  that 
a  state's  proposed  plan  revisions,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  are  not  adequate  to  Insure 
that  the  state's  emissions  reduction  require- 
ment Is  met  by  December  31,  1991,  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  within  six  months  after  mak- 
ing such  a  finding  required  to  prepare  and 
publish  revisions  to  such  state's  Implementa- 
tion plan  setting  forth  emission  limitations, 
schedules  and  timetables  for  compliance 
with  such  limitations  or  other  such  meastires 
as  necessary  to  meet  such  state's  emissions 
reduction  requirement. 

Section  185(b)  requires  that  the  Adminis- 
trator repeat  the  process  of  review  and  find- 
ing periodically,  but  in  event  less  than  every 
three  years  after  approval  of  revisions  to  a 
state's  Implementation  plan,  to  determine  If 
a  state's  implementation  plan  continues  to 
Insure  that  such  state's  emissions  reduction 
requirement  will  be  met  by  December  31. 
1991.  If  there  Is  a  negative  finding  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  required  to  make  such  re- 
visions to  the  state's  Implementation  plan  as 
are  necessary  to  Insure  that  its  emissions  re- 
duction requirement  Is  met  by  December  31. 
1991. 

Section  185(c)  requires  the  Administrator 
to  take  action  If  (s)he  finds  that  a  state  Is 
not  carrying  out  Ite  Implementation  plan 
revisions.  The  Administrator  must.  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  penalties  or  enforcement 
proceedings  authorized  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  apply  such  sanctions  or  limitations  on 
emissions  with  respect  to  any  major  emitting 
powerplant  In  such  state  as  the  Administra- 
tor determines  to  be  necessary  to  Insure 
that  the  state's  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
reduction  requirement  will  be  met  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  1991.« 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  November  8, 
1981,  as  "National  Home  Health  Care 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

NATIONAL  HOME  HZALTR  CARE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  our  coun- 
try is  now  facing  a  crisis  of  major  pro- 
portions, one  built  on  the  steadily  grow- 
ing population  of  older  Americans  in 
need  of  both  chronic  and  acute  long-term 
health  care.  Back  in  1900,  1  in  every  25 
Americans  was  65  years  or  over.  Today, 
the  proportion  is  1  In  10.  By  the  turn  of 
this  century,  in  the  year  2000,  it  promises 
to  be  1  in  8. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  becoming  more  evi- 
dent every  day  that  our  Nation  caimot 
depend  on  nursing  homes  and  institu- 
tionalized hospital  care  alone.  To  provide 
care  for  our  elderly  and  infirm  friends 
and  family  members,  new  and  innovative 
arrangements  have  been  in  the  past  and 
are  now  being  devised.  All  of  these  are 
in  one  way  or  another  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  home  health  care. 

Home  health  care  organizations  and 
programs,  whether  proprietary  or  non- 
profit, and  whether  or  not  they  are  hos- 
pital-based, have  shown  that  they  can 
provide  quality,  cost-effective  care.  Most 
important  of  all,  they  help  older  people 
remain  in  their  own  homes  or  apart- 
ments, where  they  often  desperately  wish 
to  stay. 

On  January  22  of  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced  S.    234.    the   Community   Home 


Health  Services  Act  of  1981,  and  sched- 
uled our  first  hearing  on  the  bill  on 
March  4.  A  final  hear.ng  will  be  held 
in  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  on  November  10. 

Since  our  first  hearing,  many  of  the 
most  prominent  hesdth  service  organiza- 
tions in  our  country  have  endorsed  6. 
234,  a  partial  list  of  which  includes  the 
National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society;  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Health  Association;  the 
American  Cancer  Society;  San  Fran- 
cisco Home  Health  Services,  Inc.;  the 
American  Dietetic  Association;  the 
American  Hospital  Association;  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Health 
Agencies;  the  National  Home  Cair- 
ing  Coimcil;  the  Council  of  Hoipe 
Health  Agencies  and  Community  Health 
Services  of  the  National  League  of  Nurs- 
ing; the  Home  Health  Services  and  Staff- 
ing Association:  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Home  Health  Agencies;  and  the 
American  Association  of  Respiratory 
Therapy. 

The  Government  Accounting  OfiBce, 
based  on  my  original  request,  is  just 
now  completing  their  comprehensive 
study  of  the  cost  impact  and  an  economic 
analysis  of  S.  234,  results  we  will  have 
fully  aired  at  our  forthcoming  Novem- 
ber 10  hearing. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  today,  how- 
ever, is  less  to  make  yet  another  case  for 
my  own  home  health  care  approach  as 
I  have  incorporated  in  S.  234,  then  to 
seek  a  general  show  of  legislative  intent 
for  the  home  health  care  idea.  This  is 
why  I  solicit  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  a  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution I  am  today  introducing,  desig- 
nating the  week  of  November  8,  "Na- 
tional Home  Health  Care  Week." 

Two  of  our  friends  and  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  House  side.  Congress- 
men Pan-tta  and  Conabie,  earlier  spon- 
sored similar  legislation  in  the  House. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  already  has 
more  days  of  celebration  and  specially 
designated  weeks  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  possibly  keep  track  of.  Yet 
I  can  think  of  few  causes  more  worthy, 
few  which  stem  from  a  greater  need  for 
attention  and  encouragement  than  the 
movement  to  raise  our  national  com- 
mimity  consciousness  about  the  need  for 
home  health  care. 

I  soUcit  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  resolution,  and  I  respectfully  re- 
quest the  President  and  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  for  their  consider- 
able assistance  in  granting  this  legisla- 
tion the  very  earliest  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  113 

Whereas  organized  home  health  care  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly  and  disabled  have  existed 
in  this  country  since  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century; 

Whereas  home  health  care  Is  recognized 
as  an  effective  and  economical  alternative  to 
unnecessary  institutionalization; 

Whereas  caring  for  the  ill  and  disabled  in 
their  homes  places  emphasis  on  the  dignity 


and  Independence  of  the  individual  receiving 
these  services; 

Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  the  medi- 
care program  including  skilled  nursing  serv- 
ices, physical  therapy,  speech  therapy,  social 
services,  occupational  therapy,  and  home 
health  aide  services,  the  number  of  home 
health  agencies  providing  these  services  has 
increased  from  less  than  five  hundred  to 
more  than  three  thousand;  and 

Whereas  many  private  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations pro.lde  these  and  similar  services 
to  millions  of  patients  each  year  preventing, 
postponing,  and  lUnltlng  the  need  for  Insti- 
tutionalization: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  begin- 
ning November  8.  1981.  hereby  Is  designated 
"National  Home  Health  Care  Week",  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.^ 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    13S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1394,  a 
bUl  to  improve  the  ability  of  the  Secret 
Service  to  protect  the  President  and 
other  designated  protectees. 

S.    1648 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1648,  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Military  Spouse  Retire- 
ment Equity  Act." 

S.    I89T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Hatakawa)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1697.  a  bill 
to  temporarUy  delay  the  October  1.  1981. 
increase  in  the  price  support  level  for 
milk  and  to  extend  the  time  for  conduct- 
ing the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
naUonal  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  June  1. 
1982. 

SENATE   CONCXTHSENT   RESOLUTION    t» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollimgs,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
kawa),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbatjm)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 29,  a  concurrent  resolution  disap- 
proving certain  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment Federal  consistency  regulations. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  222— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  TO  AUTHORIZE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDITURES 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  223 
Resolved.  That   section   2   of  the   Senate 
Resolution     53.     Nlne'y-seventh     Congress, 
agreed  to  March  3   (legislative  day,  Febru- 
ary 16)     1981,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
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Inserting 
"«179,990 


the  amoun  s  •■W.372.722"  f'^,^,"'''?;"""  Ha 
ia   Ueu    thereof    '$4,425,590      ana 
respectively. 
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AMENE  MENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 

RESTORATION  OF  MINIMUM 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    581 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.  I  ^  , 

Mr  EA(  jLETON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment inte  tided  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  <I[-R.  4331)  to  amend  the  Omni- 
bus Reco  iciliation  Act  of  1981  to  re- 
store mirimum  social  security  benefits 
under  th(  Social  Security  Act. 


NC  TICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COM  MITTEE    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

Mr.  Wl  ICKER.  Mr.  Presidsnt.  I  would 
like  to  an  nounce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senal  e  and  the  public  that  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  will  hold 
a  full  coiimittee  field  hearing  in  Hart- 
ford. Com.,  on  October  13,  1981.  The 
hearing  i.ill  convene  at  9  a.m.,  in  the 
senate  clambers  of  the  State  capitol. 
Senator  Weicker  will  chair, 

This  h<  aring  will  be  a  continuation  of 
the  comnittee's  examination  of  the 
problem  <if  high  interest  rates  and  their 
effects  or   the  economy. 

For  ac  ditional  information  contact 
Jim  O'Copnell  of  the  committee  staff  at 
224-5175. 

Mr.  Pr^ident,  I  would  like  to  armounce 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  and 
the  publi:  that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Con^mittee  will  hold  a  full  commit' 
tee  field  jhearing  in  New  York  City  on 
October  l4,  1981.  The  hearing  will  con- 
vene at  :  0  am.,  in  the  Rotunda  Room, 
Federal  1  lall.  26  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  Senitor  Weicker  will  chair. 

This  h  saring  will  be  a  continuation  of 
the  committee's  examination  of  the 
problem  5f  high  interest  rates  and  their 
effects  or  the  economy. 

For  additional  information  contact 
Jim  O'Cc  nnell  of  the  committee  staff  at 
224-5175 

subcom:  iiittee  on  agricultural  research 
and  general  legislation 

Mr.  LXroAR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announcD  that  Chairman  Philip  John- 
son of  tlie  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  will  brief  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Research  and  General  Legislation  on  the 
CFTC's  iiilot  program  in  options  trading 
in  nonai  ricultural  commodities  Chair- 
man Joh  nson  will  also  brief  the  subcom- 
mittee 01 1  the  National  Futures  Associa- 
tion. 

The  b;  ieflng  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, Oct  3ber  14  and  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  324,  Russell  Building. 

Anyore  wishing  further  information 
should  c  intact  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee staff  at  224-2035. 


WHERE  TO  SEND  COMPLAINTS 
ABOUT  FEDERAL  PAPERWORK 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act,  Public  Law 
96-311,  requires  each  Federal  agency  to 
assign  a  single  senior  ofBcial  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  paperwork  generated 
by  the  agency.  With  these  designations, 
anyone  who  has  a  complaint  or  concern 
about  the  forms  produced  by  an  agency 
knows  where  to  send  the  complaint. 

The  OiBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  recently  provided  my  office  with  the 
complete  list  of  agency  officials  responsi- 
ble for  the  paperwork  in  their  agencies. 
In  order  to  share  that  information  with 
the  public,  I  ask  that  that  list  be  printed 
at  this  point  la  the  Record. 
The  list  follows: 
OmcB  OP  Management  and  Btjbcet, 
Washinqton.  DC.  September  25,  1981 
Hon.  John  C.  Danforth, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Expen- 
ditures.   Research    and    Rules,    Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.   Chairman:    Public  Law  96-511, 
the   Paperwork   Reduction   Act   of    1980   re- 
quires that   each   agency   head   designate   a 
senior  official  (or  In  the  case  of  the  military 
departments,  officials)   to  be  responsible  for 
the  agency's  Information  management  activ- 
ities. 

Subsequently,  OMB  requested  agencies  to 
advise  us  of  those  designations.  Enclosed  for 
your  information  Is  a  copy  of  our  most  cur- 
rent list  of  agency  senior  Information  man- 
agement officials.  We  wUl  provide  updates  of 
that  list  directly  to  your  staff  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  In  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 
Sincerely  yours, 

•Tames  C.  Miller  III. 
Administrator  for  Information 

and  Regulatory  Affairs. 

Single  OmcuL  List 

Mr.  Mark  BUtz,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Po'lcy  and  Planning.  ACTION.  8'^6  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC. 
20503,  254-7630. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Suman,  Administrative  Offi- 
cer, Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion, 1522  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005,  254-3967. 

Mr.  John  F.  Owens,  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator. Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, 320  21st  Street,  N.W.,  Wasblngton, 
D.C.  20523,  632-9890. 

Mr.  Michael  D.  Sherwln.  Acting  Managing 
Director,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  2"428,  673-5980. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Atherton,  Secretary,  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  708  Jaci^son  Place, 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20006,  566-1066. 

Dr.  Eugene  Momell,  Assistant  Staff  Direc- 
tor for  Program  Planning  and  Evaluation, 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  1121  Vermont 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20425,  254- 
6644. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Fletcher,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Committee  for  Purchase  from  the  Blind 
and  Other  Severelv  Handlcaooed.  2009  14th 
Street,  North  Arlington,  VA  22201.  567-1145. 

Ms.  Susan  W.  Wagner.  Executive  Director, 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission, 
2i''l  K  S^'-ePt,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20681,  254-3360. 

Mr.  James  B.  Lancaster,  Jr.,  Acting  Assist- 
ant Director  for  Management,  Community 
Services  Administration,  1200  19th  Street, 
N.W..  Washington,  DC.  20506,  254-5330. 

Honorable  R.  David  Pittle,  Acting  Chair- 
man, Constmier  Product  Safety  Commission. 


1111    18th    Street,   N.W.. 
20207,  634-7728. 

i\;r.  R.iyniond  D.  Lett.  Executive  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 14tb  and  Independence,  S.W.,  Wasb- 
lngton, D.C.  30250. 447-5638. 

Honorable  Arlene  Trlplett,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington.  D.C.  20230,  377- 
4951. 

Honorable  Jack  R.  Borstlng,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Comptroller).  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Wasblngton,  DC.  20301. 

Mr.  Kent  Lloyd,  Deputy  Secretary  for  Man- 
agement. Department  of  Education,  400 
Maryland  Avenue,  SW.,  Wasblngton,  D.C. 
20202, 246-8703. 

Honorable  William  8.  Heffelflnger.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Manasement  and  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Energy,  Washington. 
DC.  20585,  252-5940. 

Honorable  Dale  W.  Sopper.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Management  and  Budget,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20201.  245-6396. 

Honorable  Judith  L.  Tardy,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Administration,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20410,  7S5  6^40. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  DeHaan,  Director  of  the 
Sys'ems  Policy  and  Planning  Staff,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Washington,  DC.  20530, 
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THE  HONORABLE  EDMUND  MUSKIE 
ON  "HUM'^N  RIGHTS  POLICY:  THE 
CASE  FOR  CONTINUITY" 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  excel- 
lent and  timely  speech  recently  given  by 
Ed  Musk'e.  As  a  respected  and  distin- 
guished Member  of  th's  body  for  many 
years  and  as  an  effective  former  Secre- 
tarv of  State.  Ed  Muskie  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  energies  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights.  The  speech  he 
recentlv  delivered  at  Gallaudet  College 
is  entitled,  "Human  Rights  Policy:  The 
Case  for  Continuity."  He  spoke  with  ex- 
perience and  with  conviction  on  the 
meaning  of  human  rights  to  Americans — 
their  central  place  in  our  history  and  in 
our  foreign  nollcy.  Indeed,  he  reminds  us 
that  "the  idea  of  human  rights  has  a 
global  me?ning  as  old  as  our  Republic. 
It  Is  embedded  in  our  hfstorv.  It  is  estab- 
lished in  our  practice  of  diplomacy.  It  is 
explicit  in  our  statute  law." 


I  fully  agree  with  Ed  Muskie  that  as 
the  first  nation  bom  in  the  name  of 
human  freedom  and  of  human  rights 
that  we  must  not  ignore  such  basic  rights 
for  all  and  that  there  must  be  continuity 
in  our  efforts  to  encourage  naticnis 
around  the  world  to  respect  human 
rights.  Ed  Muskie  states  this  case  with 
his  characteristic  eloquence.  I  ask  that 
the  full  text  of  his  speech  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  remarks  follow : 
"Human  Rights  Polict:  The  Csst 

TOR    CONTINUITT" 

I. 

We  are  told  in  Scripture  that  when  Moses, 
In  the  wilderness,  encountered  God  In  the 
form  of  a  burning  bush,  he  was  admonished : 
"Take  off  thy  shoes,  for  this  Is  holy  ground." 

Perhaps  we  should  aU  make  a  similar  ges- 
ture tonight:  For  surely  this  place  is  hal- 
lowed ground — hallowed  by  history,  and  hal- 
lowed by  Its  purpose. 

Consider  Its  history.  It  was  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  signed  the  legislation  charter- 
ing Gallaudet  College.  For  125  years,  Gallau- 
det has  grown  In  stature,  influence,  and  ef- 
fectiveness— until  today.  It  Is  not  only  a  na- 
tional resource,  but  an  Institution  of  Impor- 
tance In  the  world. 

And  consider  Its  purpose.  This  college — 
this  university — Is  dedicated  to  a  proposition 
that  we  Identify  with  Lincoln  and  indeed 
with  America:  The  proposition  that  all 
human  potential  Is  precious;  that  no  arbi- 
trary barrier  should  stand  between  a  person 
and  the  fulfillment  of  that  potential.  Because 
of  Its  dedication  to  that  principle,  this  col- 
lege deserves — perhaps  more  than  others — 
to  be  called  a  liberating  institution. 

How  appropriate  it  Is,  then,  that  we 
should  gather  here  to  commemorate  Lin- 
coln the  man.  and  the  animating  idea  of 
his  political  career:  To  preserve  America 
as  a  union  "conceived  In  Liberty,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  aU  men  are 
created  equal." 

I  am  honored  to  deliver  the  first  Lincoln 
lecture  on  Liberty  and  Equality.  And  I  have 
chosen  to  explore  tonight  the  meaning  of 
these  American  ideas  as  they  apply  to  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy. 

A  few  years  ago.  In  a  toast  he  delivered 
at  the  White  House  in  President  Kennedy's 
Administration,  the  FYench  philosopher 
Andre  Malraux  observed  that  America  was 
the  first  nation  on  Earth  consciously  orga- 
nized around  an  Idea.  That  Idea,  of  course, 
was  the  idea  of  human  freedom:  The  Idea 
of  unfettered  Individual  expression,  of  re- 
spect for  the  sanctity  of  the  individual;  the 
Idea  of  full  play  for  the  citizen's  fundamen- 
tal rights. 

That  Idea,  of  course,  remains  basic  to  our 
political  union.  It  Is  what  makes  America 
the  wellsprlng  of  the  world's  contemporary 
human  liberation  movements,  from  the 
civil  rights  movement  to  the  crusade  for 
women's  rights. 

That  Idea  of  human  freedom,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, should  also  be  one  of  the  motivating 
forces  of  our  nation's  foreign  policy.  So 
tonight  I  want  to  talk  briefly  about  the 
foreign  policy  of  human  rights. 

The  subject  Is  not  only  challenging,  but 
timely.  For  the  Issue  of  support  for  human 
rights  In  foreign  policy  has  generated.  In 
recent  months,  Intense  controversy,  consid- 
erable misunderstanding — and  some  dra- 
matic shifts  m  direction. 

After  an  Administration  which  sought, 
however  Imperfectly,  to  make  support  for 
human  rights  an  explicit  theme  of  foreign 
policy,  the  pendulum  has  abruptly  swung. 
We  have  been  told  by  our  new  Secretary  of 
State  that  "International  terrorism  wUl  take 
the  place  of  human  rights  In  our  concern 
because  It  is  the  ultimate  abuse  of  human 
rights." 
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has  been  for  the  most  part  a  positive  force. 
It  may  have  its  dark  underside  of  clumsy 
naivete  and  self-righteousness:  Witness 
Vietnam  ana  the  Spanisli-American  war.  but 
this  sense  of  mission,  based  on  a  conception 
of  universal  human  rights,  also  has  an  over- 
riding, constructive,  even  noble,  aspect: 
witness  Point  Four  and  the  Marshall  Plan. 
So  the  idea  of  human  rights  as  globally 
relevant  Is  a  theme  in  our  history.  It  Is  also 
a  feature  of  international  Instruments  we 
have  helped  to  shape  over  the  years.  The 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  The 
United  Nations,  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion of  the  Organization  of  American 
States— aU  these  are  legal  Instrumentalities 
to  which  we  have  been  bound  for  at  least  a 
generation. 

Finally,  we  Americans  are  bound  to  In- 
ternational support  for  human  rights  by  our 
own  laws:  by  Acts  of  Congress,  not  whims 
of  this  or  that  administration.  These  human 
rights  laws  commit  us  to  support  for  the 
nurturing  of  democracy  abroad;  they  arti- 
culate our  commitment  to  respect  and  sup- 
port international  standards  of  human 
rights,  and  they  require  that  In  our  own 
aid  and  trade  policies,  we  actively  discourage 
human  rights  violations  committed  In  other 
nations. 

Section  502(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  for  example,  directly 
links  United  States  arms  aid  decisions  to 
human  rights.  The  human  rights  provisions 
in  this  law  evolved  over  a  period  of  six  years, 
from  1974  to  1980.  Its  history  clearly  demon- 
strates that  a  primary  purpose  of  Its  passage 
was  to  discourage  United  States  association 
with  torture  or  repression  by  foreign 
governments. 

Another  statute,  Section  701  of  the  In- 
ternational Financial  Institutions  Act  of 
1977.  mandates  that  human  rights  must  be 
an  Important  criterion  In  our  votes  on  mul- 
tilateral loans  which  do  not  serve  the  basic 
human  needs  of  a  country.  The  law  is  ex- 
plicit: The  United  States  government.  In 
connection  with  Its  voice  and  vote  In  the 
multilateral  banks,  shall— In  the  words  of 
the  law — "advance  the  cause  of  human 
rights  ...  by  seeking  to  channel  assistance 
toward  countries  other  than  those  whose 
governments  engage  In  a  consistent  pattern 
of  gross  violations  of  Internationally  recog- 
ni7ed   human   rights   .    .   ." 

It  was  largely  on  the  basis  of  such  laws, 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  transient  political 
whim,  that  the  Carter  Administration  In- 
stitutionalized human  rights  as  a  major 
element  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  was  In 
compliance  with  these  laws  that  the  Bureau 
of  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs 
was  established.  It  was  in  obedience  to  these 
laws  that  every  American  ambassador  was 
instructed  to  report  regularly  on  human 
rights  conditions  In  the  country  to  which 
he  or  she  was  posted.  These  laws  gave  rise 
to  the  State  Department's  annual  country 
reports  on  human  rights.  And  these  laws 
made  It  Inevitable  that  human  rights  would 
be  placed  squarely  on  the  diplomatic  table 
between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

So  let  us  lay  to  rest  the  notion  that  sup- 
port for  human  rights  la  somehow  temporary 
or  optional.  It  Is  not.  It  is  firmly  Justified 
by  history  and  diplomatic  practice;  It  Is 
required  by  law  We  may  argue  whether  the 
laws  are  wise.  We  may  argue  whether  they 
should  remain  upon  the  statute  books.  But 
surely  no  one — and  surely  no  conservative — 
win  argue  that  the  laws  should  be  Ignored 
or  disobeyed.  Support  for  human  rights  Is 
not  a  garment  to  be  donned  or  shed  at  will; 
It  Is  skin:  something  we  must  live  within, 
ui. 
Another  misconception  is  equally  perni- 
cious. It  is  the  notion  that  support  for  hu- 
man rights,  as  an  element  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  Is  a  sort  of  moralistic  luxury,  unre- 


lated to  the  pursuit  of  our  basic  national 
Interests;  that  U  Is  a  sl„e  issue,  joiwuable 
mainly  on  the  idealistic  or  sentimental 
grounds,  but  not  Justiflable  In  teroLj  of  our 
national  Interests. 

ihuse  wuo  fall  victim  to  this  misconception 
tend  to  feel  that  support  for  nuuian  rights 
Is  somehow  "soft,"  rather  than  tough- 
minded,  pragmatic  and  muscular.  Indeed, 
the  Idea  seems  to  have  emerged  that  virtually 
any  visible  expression  of  support  for  human 
rights  Is  dangerous  to  our  interests:  that  it 
threatens  to  weaken  our  position  In  the 
world  and  to  destabilize  friendly  govern- 
ments. 

I  disagree.  And  I  want  to  suggest,  very 
briefly,  several  reasons  why  a  policy  of  visible 
support  for  human  rights — carefully  pur- 
sued— Is  Important  to  our  national  interest 
and  security. 

In  1977,  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance 
set  forth  a  careful  definition  of  what  our 
government  meant  by  fundamental  humjin 
rights.  He  divided  those  rights  Into  three 
categories,  which  I  will  paraphrase  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  the  right  to  be  free  from  violations 
of  the  human  person — torture,  arbitrary  ar- 
rest or  imprisonment,  summary  execution 
and  denial  of  due  process; 

Second,  the  right  to  fulfill  vital  economic 
neeas  such  as  food,  shelter,  education,  and 
health  care:  and 

Third,  civil  and- political  rights — freedom 
of  thought,  expression,  assembly,  travel,  and 
participation  In  politics. 

Such  basic  rights,  as  the  American  philos- 
opher Henry  Shue  has  reminded  us,  consti- 
tute "the  moral  minimum  . .  .  the  lower  limits 
on  tolerable  human  conduct.  '  To  define  these 
rights  describes,  as  Henry  Shue  reminds  us, 
only  the  point  at  which  "denent  life  starts." 
I  would  argue  that  for  our  Nation  to  up- 
hold this  moral  minimum  In  our  foreign 
policy  is  not  sentimental:  it  is  essential. 

I  would  argue,  flrst,  that  a  policy  of  visible 
support  for  human  rights,  consistently  ap- 
plied, serves  our  long-term  Interest  in  peace 
and  stability. 

There  Is,  perhaps,  a  natural  temptation  to 
equate  stability  with  the  status  quo.  Yet  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  the  opposite 
Is  often  true.  The  heavy  silence  of  repression 
may  appear  to  be  "stability" — but  it  is  too 
often  the  ominous  calm  before  a  violent, 
revolutionary  storm.  In  such  storms  of 
violence.  American  Interests  have  often  been 
damaged — and  targets  of  opportunity  created 
for  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  forces  hostile  to 
the  United  States. 

I  am  convinced  that  by  alleviating  the 
sources  of  tension  and  discord  before  they 
erupt  Into  violence,  nations  can  help  build 
real  stability.  And  I  am  convinced  that  the 
United  States,  by  encouraging  this  process, 
can  help  prevent  damage  to  Its  long-term  in- 
terests and  can  help  remove  the  Inviting  tar- 
f-et  that  social  unrest  presents  for  Interven- 
tion by  OTir  forelfm  adversaries. 

There  are  several  cases  I  could  cite  as  Illus- 
trations, but  I  need  mention  onCy  one :  Zlm- 
ba  3we.  T  here,  a  process  of  negotiation  and  a 
free  election — which  the  United  States  un- 
swervingly supported — ended  a  violent  civil 
war.  gave  new  credibility  to  U.S.  policy  In 
Africa,  and  frustrated  the  hone  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  exploit  racial  violence  to  Its  own 
ends. 

Certainly  we  s^'ould  recognize  that  Amer- 
ican support  for  democratic  chanee  In  other 
countries  Is  complex  and  risky.  The  dangers 
of  destabilising  friendly  eovernments  are  real 
ones,  and  we  must  never  forget  that  mete 
good  Intentions  do  not  constitute  a  forelen 
policy.  But  the  alternatives  can  be  equally 
risky  for  our  securltv  Interests.  Certainly  we 
should  be  Hware  of  the  nltfalls  of  eouatlng 
rhanije  with  nro^reei.  But  to  equate  th<- 
status  quo  with  "steblllty"  can  be  equally 
fraught  with  pitfalls. 
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second  1  am  convinced  that  the  United 
States  will  be  more  secure  in  a  world  where 
more  governments  respect  the  rights  of 
their  people. 

I  would  argue  that  countries  which  respect 
human  rights  make  stronger  allies  and  bet- 
ter friends.  Our  allies  in  Western  Europe. 
Japan,  and  some  Latin  American  countries 
underscore  this  point.  Because  they  strive 
to  respect  human  rights,  they  have  an  inner 
strength  and  resilience  that  helps  them 
stand  with  us  against  the  challenges  we  face 
together.  And  to  the  extent  that  our  other 
friends  In  the  world  commit  themselves  se- 
riously to  human  rights,  I  believe  they  will 
gain  the  same  kind  of  Inner  strength: 
strength  which  enhances  their  security  and 
ours. 

We  should  face  squarely  the  fact  that  not 
all  our  friends  and  allies  can  meet  our 
.standards  of  democratic  practice:  that  It 
will  never  be  easy  to  combine  our  security 
assistance  with  human  rights  persuasion. 
But  we  should  not  abandon  our  efforts  to 
combine  the  two. 

Consider  our  dealings  with  Allies  like 
South  Korea  and  the  Philippines,  for  ex- 
ample: nations  whose  friendship  Is  Impor- 
tant to  our  security,  but  whose  governments 
fall  far  short  on  human  rights  Issues.  Such 
cases  present  some  of  the  most  difficult 
dilemmas  In  the  practical  application  of  a 
human  rights  policy.  I  believe  we  can  amply 
Justify  our  security  assistance  to  such  coun- 
tries on  the  ground  that  It  supports  a  basic 
human  right :  the  right  of  their  people  to  live 
In  safety  from  external  attack.  But  we  must 
never  fall  to  urge  such  governments  to 
undertake  Internal  reforms  that  will  Im- 
prove life  for  their  people.  For  If  we  fall 
to  encourage  those  reforms,  our  security  as- 
sistance will  look  cynical  at  best.  And  It  may 
ultimately  prove  not  enough  to  defend  those, 
.societies,  for  the  ultimate  security  Is  the 
security  that  comes  from  within. 

Third,  I  am  convinced  that  our  support 
for  human  rights  can  enhance  the  influence 
of  the  United  States  In  Important  world 
arenas. 

In  essence,  support  for  human  rights  can 
give  us  a  way  of  emphasizing  what  we  are 
for,  not  simply  what  we  oppose.  It  can  give 
us  a  way  of  taking  the  Ideological  Initiative. 
Instead  of  merely  reacting.  It  gives  us  a 
rubric  under  which  to  organize  our  support 
for  due  process,  economic  progress  and 
democratic  principles. 

I  can  attest,  for  example,  from  my  own 
conversations  with  the  President  of  Nigeria, 
that  our  visible  support  for  human  rights  In 
Zimbabwe  and  southern  Africa  Improved 
our  standing  on  that  continent. 

Fourth,  I  am  convinced  that  visible  de- 
votion to  human  rights  can  underscore  the 
dramatic  differences — differences  of  philos-. 
ophy  and  behavior — between  us  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  should  uphold  human  rights  funda- 
mentally because  to  do  so  Is  right:  Because 
to  do  so  Is  consistent  with  our  own  Ideals. 
But  it  Is  inescapable  that  human  rlehts  and 
closed  societies  arc  incompatible.  The  con- 
trast between  our  system  and  the  closed 
societies  of  our  adversaries  should  be  dra- 
matically visible.  The  Soviets  have  alwavs 
disliked  and  feared  our  emphasis  on  human 
rights,  because  they  know  what  a  powerful 
attraction  freedom  has  for  millions  of  peo- 
ple everywhere  on  Earth.  The  Soviets  do 
not  like  to  be  reminded  of  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Helsinki  Accords. 

In  the  competition  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  ourselves,  we  stand  to  benefit 
enormously  from  the  comparison  between 
our  values  and  political  methods  and  theirs. 
We  should  not  deny  ourselves  that  benefit. 
To  argue  these  points,  let  me  emphaslz». 
Is  not  to  argue  that  everv  human  rights 
decision  of  the  last  Administration  was  per- 
fect. The  lessons  we  learned  about  human 


rights  In  the  last  few  years  were  hard  ones, 
and  it  will  do  no  good  to  pretend  otherwise. 
We  learned,  for  example — if  there  was  ever 
any  doubt — that  It  Is  easier  to  help  Indi- 
viduals than  to  reform  whole  social  systems. 
We  learned  that  the  most  effective  moment 
to  apply  human  rights  persuasion  Is  not 
when  a  government  is  In  danger  of  imminent 
collapse.  We  learned  that  the  cumbersome 
machinery  of  economic  assistance  is  at  best 
an  imperfect  instrument  of  persuasion. 

But  some  of  the  lessons  of  the  last  few 
years  were  hopeful  ones  and  should  not  be 
forgotten.  There  were  important  achieve- 
ments. In  large  part  because  the  United 
States  used  Its  influence  positively. 

A  threat  to  free  elections  was  averted  In 
the  Dominican  Republic; 

36,000  political  detainees  were  released  in 
Indonesia; 

The  Korean  opposition  Leader  Kim  dae 
Jung  was  saved  from  execution; 

The  number  of  "disappearances"  In  Argen- 
tina was  reduced  sharply; 

Opposition  figures  in  the  Philippines  were 
permitted  exile  instead  of  harsher  fates. 

My  argument  is  not  that  past  policies  were 
an  vnmlxed  svccess;  it  Is  simply  that  our 
national  Interest,  as  well  as  our  national  con- 
science, requires  America  to  take  a  positive 
stand  on  human  righ,s;  we  can..ot  duck  the 
issxie.  In  my  Judgment.  It  will  prove  neither 
wise  nor  possible  to  pretend  that  we  can  do 
without  an  affirmative  policy  on  human 
rights. 

IV. 

Yet  the  evidence  so  far  suggeste  that  our 
current  Administration  is  attempting  to  do 
Just  that.  And  in  this  process,  it  is  allowing 
the  impression  to  arise  that  the  United 
States  is  not  serious  about  human  rights, 
except  perhaps  within  the  Soviet  orbit  of 
influence — and  thereby  giving  the  "green 
light"  to  those  who  would  like  to  torture  and 
suppress  without  publicity  or  penalty. 

There  Is,  flrst  of  all.  the  administration's 
continuing  failure  to  name  a  replacement 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Ernest  Lefever 
from  consideration  for  the  post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Human  Rights.  To  cite  budg- 
etary reasons  for  leaving  the  post  vacant  is 
hardly  convincing. 

And  there  are  other  signs  as  well,  some  of 
them  more  troubling  than  mere  inaction: 

The  /»dmlnlstratlon.  for  example,  has 
lifted  Export-Tmport  Bank  restrictions  on 
Chile,  and  reversed  our  long-standing  prac- 
tice of  opposing  Chile's  human  rights  viola- 
tions at  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Commission  In  Geneva.  What  an  embarrass- 
ment when  we  voted  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
rather  than  the  democratic  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  western  Europe,  against  con- 
tinuing the  mandate  of  the  working  group 
on  Argentinian  disappearances! 

The  legal  requirements  of  the  Interna- 
tional Financial  Institutions  Act  have  been 
strained.  If  not  violated,  by  United  States 
votes  for  loans  to  Argentina.  Chile.  Paraguay 
and  other  nations  with  serious  human  rights 
deficiencies. 

The  Administration  has  announced  that 
human  rights  will  not  play  a  signlflcant  role 
in  discussions  on  arms  sales,  a  position 
which  violates  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  And  in  fact.  It 
appears  that  the  Administration,  leaching 
decisions  on  arms  sales  to  Salvadoran  and 
Guatemalan  mUitary  governments,  has  given 
little  or  no  thought  to  human  rights  consid- 
erations. 

The  Administration  has  diluted  our  gov- 
ernment's formerly  strong  support  for  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  which  for  years  has 
been  an  effective  factflndlng  and  Investiga- 
tive body  in  the  fleld  of  human  rlehts. 

And  In  a  decision  that  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  bizarre  for  a  conservative  govern- 
ment bent  on  showing  toughness  to  the  So- 


viet Union,  the  Administration  lifted  the 
tmin  emoargo  against  the  Russians — while 
the  oovieto  continue  to  occupy  Afghanistan. 
What  lo  biing  done,  practically  speaiung,  to 
get  the  Soviet  boot  off  the  body  politic  of 
Aighaniotan.'  Are  we  more  lntereo«-ed  in  tying 
duwn  the  '  bear  "  In  southwest  Asia— than  In 
Ireeing  human  beings  irom  foreign  aggres- 
sors? 

To  this  list  of  unfortunate  substantive 
gesture^,  we  must  add  some  disturbing  sym- 
Dolic  ones;  public  acts  and  statements  by 
Administration  figures  who  seem  almost  em- 
b<»rr,iooed  by  the  Idea  of  support  for  human 
rights. 

i.ast  April  30,  President  Beagan,  whUe  ad- 
dre.«ing  a  "Day  of  Rememb.ance"  of  the 
Holocaust,  seemed  to  anirm  the  lundamental 
nature  of  human  rights.  ".  .  (E)ven  at  the 
negotiating  laoie.'  ee  said,  "it  shall  never  be 
forgotten  lor  a  moment  that  wherever  it  is 
tajting  place  in  the  world,  the  persecution  of 
people  lor  whatever  reason— persecution  of 
people  for  their  religious  beliefs —  ...  is  a 
matter  to  be  on  that  negotiating  table  or 
the  United  States  does  not  belong  at  that 
table." 

But  then  a  White  House  spokesman  felt 
it  necessary  to  assure  the  New  York  Times 
that  Mr.  Reagan  'had  not  meant  to  alter  his 
policy  of  playing  down  the  rights  issue  in 
foreign  relations." 

On  June  30.  the  Vice  President  attended 
Philippine  President  Ferdinand  Marcos's 
Inauguration  and  said.  In  a  luncheon  toast, 
"We  love  your  adherence  to  democratic 
principle  and  to  the  democratic  proc- 
esses .  .  "  His  words  seemed— and  still 
seem — oddly  effusive  for  a  President  who  has 
Jailed  and  exUed  his  political  opponents. 

Late  last  month  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs,  Mr.  Chester  Crock- 
er, told  a  convention  audience  that  "It  is 
not  our  task  to  choose  between  black  and 
white"  in  South  Africa,  where  blacks  and 
their  sympathizers  are  denied  fundamental 
rights.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  this  admin- 
istration Is  sending  signals  to  South 
Africa — and  to  the  rest  of  Africa— both  in 
our  foreign  policy  postures  and  in  the  do- 
mestic policies  emerging  from  the  Justice  De- 
pa.  L.i.e.it?  We  muot  not  retrogress  Into  en- 
dorsing lacism. 

And  recently  our  United  Nations  Ambas- 
sador during  a  visit  to  Chile,  called  for  nor- 
malizing relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries m  spite  of  "outstanding  questions"  be- 
tween us.  One  of  those  outstanding  Issues, 
of  course.  Is  the  murder  of  Orlando  Leteller, 
a  former  Chilean  diplomat,  by  Chilean  oper- 
atives on  the  streets  of  Washington;  Chile 
has  so  far  refused  to  cooperate  in  bringing 
them  to  Justice.  Two  days  after  our  Am- 
bassador departed  Chile,  that  country  ex- 
iled four  human  rights  advocates— without 
protest  from  Washington.  On  that  same  trip, 
she  even  criticized  the  democratic  govern- 
ment of  Costa  Rica— for  not  having  an  army ! 
Last  year  Mrs.  Klrkpatrlck,  writing  in 
Commentary,  drew  a  distinction  between  au- 
thoritarian governments  and  totalitarian  re- 
gimes. In  authoritarian  governments,  she 
suggested — which  are  often  our  allies — there 
is  at  least  the  pcssiblUty  of  evolution  to- 
ward greater  freedom;  under  totalitarian  re- 
gimes, repression  is  suffocatingly  complete; 
it  extends  to  every  realm  of  life.  Her  distinc- 
tion, it  seems  to  me.  Is  potentially  useful— 
if  In  fact  we  are  working  to  bring  about  the 
evolution  toward  freedom  of  which  she 
writes;  If  we  are  willing  to  use  our  powers  of 
persuasion;  if  we  vigorously  encourage  our 
authorltfcrlan  allies  to  move  toward  expanded 
liberty  for  their  people.  What  a  tragedy  It 
would  be.  however.  If  her  distinction  between 
the  authoritarian  and  the  totalitarian  turned 
out  to  be  simply  a  rationalization:  an  excuse 
for  lettln<?  repressive  allies  off  the  hook. 

The  Administration  has  suggested- and 
has  assured  the  Congress— that  It  will  prac- 
tice a  quiet  diplomacy  in  support  of  human 
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quiet  diplomacy  will  count  for 

Is  undercut  by  public  acts  and 

»_,  to  the  contrary. 

diplomacy  can  be  effective.  But  to 

^U3t  be  true  and  firm:  It  must  be 

d  unambiguous.  And  It  must,  at 

be  backed  by  the  possibility  of 

ures.  After  almost  a  year  In  office. 

stratlon  has  not  simply  shifted 

„  but  quiet  diplomacy  or  human 

las,  instead,  allowed  an  Impression 

It  will  not  be  concerned  with 

s    In    our    dealings    with    our 

.  allies. 

misfortune.  It  Is  a  misfortune  not 
S3   It   demoralise-,   people   abroad 
to  us  for  leadership  in  the  field  of 
.8.  It  is  a  misfortune  because  a 
„.s  policy  that  looks  only  In  one 
toward  the  violations  of  our  ad- 
have  zero  credibility   In   the 
It  Is  a  misfortune  because  our 
.  In  the  end.  cannot  succeed  unless 
.  !s  a  decent  vision  of  human  life: 
jalses  "a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
may  repair." 
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even  an  exclusively  American  Issue. 
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but   to   establish   democratic 
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too  late,  less  than  a  year  into  a 
Administration,  to  begin  that  effort.  And 
Is  at  staVe  The  tl-»e  that  Is  run- 
world  on  behalf  of  freedom — in 
Chile  as  well  as  in  Poland — should 
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name  of  human  rights, 
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DEPAR"MENT    OF    DEFENSE    PRO- 
CUREMENT PRACTICES 

POTH 


Mr.  President,  on  Sunday 

gton  Post  ran  an  excellent 

the  cost  problems  which 

the  procurement  of  the 

submarine.    It    is    a    thought- 

well-researched  article  which 


reveals,  in  great  detail,  some  of  the  seri- 
ous problems  which  plague  the  develop- 
ment and  purchasing  of  major  weapons 
systems  in  DOD. 

While  the  article  was  a  penetrating 
analysis,  it  is  sad  to  note  that  little  it 
revealed  is  new  to  the  business  of  buying 
weapons.  Inadequate  cost  estimates,  in- 
appropriate contracting  procedures,  ex- 
cessive development  and  production  lead 
times  and  expansion  in  the  sophistica- 
tion of  weapons  procurements,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Post  article,  are  not  unique 
to  the  Trident  program.  Unfortunately, 
history  repeats  itself  over  and  over  again 
in  many  DOD  procurement  programs 
and  the  broken  record  of  excessive  costs 
in  DOD  has  long  since  worn  down  the 
patience  of  the  tsixpaying  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  dispute  the 
need  to  enhance  our  defensive  capabil- 
ity. However,  because  of  inefficient  DOD 
practices,  more  money  seems  to  be  buy- 
ing less  protection  for  our  Nation. 

My  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs will,  in  late  October,  be  holding 
hearings  on  ways  to  improve  DOD's  man- 
agement of  its  procurement  practices.  I 
am  hopeful  we  can,  through  those  hear- 
ings, identify  and  add  our  committee's 
support  to  effective  methods  of  improv- 
ing the  prociu-ement  process.  Examples 
of  apparent  DOD  mismanagement,  as  in 
the  case  of  Trident,  dilute  public  sup- 
port for  Defense  programs  and  make  it 
more  difficult  to  do  the  job  that  needs 
doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
entitled  "Depth  Charge,"  written  bv 
Morton  Mintz,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  4.   1981] 
Depth  Chakge 

(By  -Morton  Mlntz) 

In  1973  and  1974  a  bitter  dispute  raged 
behind  the  scenes  In  the  Pentagon  over  a 
stupefying  technical  subject:  the  terms  of 
a  contract. 

The  contract  was  for  the  first  Trident,  a 
new  submarine  almost  as  long  as  two-foot- 
ball fields.  The  Navy  Is  buying  eight.  Is  au- 
thorized to  buy  a  ninth,  and  baa  a  wish  list 
for  15.  possibly  e'en  29. 

Each  would  lurk  In  the  oceans  with  prob- 
ably 168  or  336  thermonuclear  warheads.  Just 
one  of  them  able  to  take  out  a  city  or.  If 
the  desired  accuracy  Is  achieved,  a  hardened 
missile  silo  with  a  blast  four  or  five  times 
greater  than  the  one  that  leveled  Hiroshima. 

The  contract  dispute  was  fundamentally 
over  the  cost  of  the  first  hull.  One  faction 
saw  no  way  to  predict  the  cost,  and  wanted 
the  contract  to  be  open-ended  to  reflect  this 
candidly. 

The  other  faction  was  bent  on  sustaining 
vhe  Impression  that  the  cost  could  be  nailed 
down  in  advance.  In  Just  the  amount.  It  hap- 
pened, that  Congress  already  had  budgeted. 

The  second  faction  won.  Its  victory  con- 
tributed to  one  of  the  largest  overall  cost 
overruns  In  Defense  Department  history. 

The  Navy.  In  1972,  was  roughly  figuring 
the  cost  of  a  Trident  Including  Its  Interim 
missiles  at  $1.35  billion.  By  1977  the  Navy, 
still  lacking  detailed  estimates  and  con- 
stantly changing  i^s  definition  of  unit  costs, 
acknowledged  an  Increase  of  $650  million  per 
ship,  and  the  General  Accounting  Office  rated 
°ven  that  calculation  too  low. 

Last  year  the  Carter  administration  figured 
$2.4  billion,  a  number  omitting  the  missiles 
and  some  other  costly  Items.  Now  the  Reagan 
administration,   computing  costs  the   same 


way  but  claiming  more  optimism  about  Infla- 
tion, says  $2  billion. 

How  did  this  happen?  This  Is  an  account 
of  how  politics  on  Capitol  Hill  and  In  the 
Navy,  log-rolling  at  the  White  House  and 
the  Pentagon,  massaged  a  new  concept,  en- 
visioned as  "rather  austere."  Into  an  awe- 
somely expensive  weapons  system,  a  sub- 
marine that  dwarfed  It  original  prospectus 
In  size  and  complexity  and,  above  all.  cost. 

What  happened?  The  evidence.  Including 
many  Pentaigon  documents  never  revealed 
previously,  shows  that  the  Navy  rushed  to 
Congress  for  construction  funds  before  Its 
designs  were  ready,  even  before  It  was  fully 
certain  what  the  Trident  should  be  like. 

'ihen  the  Navy  sIgneJ  an  Ingenious  rubber 
contract  with  the  shipbuilder  that  would  ap- 
pease the  congressional  worries  about  costs 
but  at  the  same  time  assure  the  contractor 
that  the  real  price  tag  would  be  much  higher. 

This  happened  too;  once  the  Trident  con- 
struction was  launched.  Congress  looked  the 
other  way.  even  though  procurement  experts 
warned  repeatedly  that  the  contract  cost 
figures  wero  a  sham.  Today,  many  years  later, 
those  experts  have  been  proved  correct. 

The  Navy,  meanwhile.  Is  continuing  to  ob- 
scure the  true  cost  of  the  Trident.  It  Is  pos- 
sible, unless  Congress  develops  more  zeal  in 
the  matter,  that  the  American  taxpayers 
won't  know  what  these  formidable  boats  have 
actually  cost  until  1986.  long  after  many 
Tridents  are  cruising  the  seas  with  their 
thermonuclear  warheads. 

Sometime  In  the  coming  weeks  at  the 
Groton.  Conn.,  yard  of  the  Electric  Boat  Di- 
vision of  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  the  first 
completed  Trident,  the  Ohio.  Is  expected  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Navy.  This  will  be  almost 
four  years  after  the  first  delivery  date  given 
to  Congress,  when  speedy  production  was  a 
winning  argument  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  administration 
takes  much  Interest  In  questions  about 
Trident  piogrstm  mistakes  these  days.  But 
the  lessons  may  oe  relevant,  as  the  govern- 
ment busies  Itself  with  plans  for  awesome 
new  weapons,  new  concepts  and  new  con- 
tracts that  win  stretch  out  over  the  coming 
decade,  consuming  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars. 

ALWAYS  A  NEXT  STEP 

Expensive  Ideas  have  complicated  histories. 
The  Navy  first  began  to  build  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  In  the  1930s,  then  to 
convert  some  of  them  Into  underwater 
launching  peds  for  ballistic  missiles. 

Tt  eventually  built  41  of  these  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  mlsslle-launchlng  subs.  Together 
they  had  the  theoretical  capability  to  fire 
more  than  5.300  thermonuclear  warheads  up 
to  2.600  miles,  enough  to  reach  any  point 
In  the  Soviet  Union  from  somewhere  In  the 
seas.  Jimmy  Carter  observed  In  1979  that 
Just  one  Poseidon  boat  had  the  ability  to 
"destroy  every  large-  and  medium-sized  city 
in  the  Soviet  Union." 

But  weapons  systems  grow  old  and  become 
outdated  like  everyone  else — two  Polaris  subs 
already  have  been  taken  out  of  service — and 
there  Is  always  a  ner.t  step  In  weaponry. 

In  1966  the  Defense  Department  set  up  a 
panel  of  experts,  called  Strat  X  for  Strategic 
Experimental,  to  assess  more  than  100  Ideas 
for  Increislng  U.S.  ability  to  fire  nuclear  mis- 
siles Into  the  Soviet  Union  if  the  Soviets 
were  to  develop  an  effective  antlballlstlc- 
missile  system. 

Then,  as  now.  a  critical  question  was  how 
to  base  whatever  missiles  were  to  be  em- 
ployed. One  alternative  the  Strat  X  group 
finally  endorsed  was  an  underwater  basing 
system:  a  new  submarine  to  lurk  In  the 
depths. 

Rear  Adm.  George  H.  Miller,  retired  head 
of  the  Navy's  strategic  systems  office,  who 
was  the  Navy's  representative  on  Strat  X. 
says  that  as  first  envisioned  the  ship  was  to 
be  "rather  austere."  In  part  because  It  would 
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not  have  to  go  very  fast  and  consequently 
wouldn't  need  a  very  large  nuclear  power 
plant. 

The  towering  figure  In  all  Navy  nuclear 
matters  Is  the  powerful  and  cantankerous 
admiral  known  as  the  father  of  the  nuclear 
Navy.  Hyman  O.  Rlckover,  81.  Importantly. 
Congress  looks  on  him  as  a  guru  In  nuclear 
naval  matters. 

He  wanted  a  huge  reactor,  with  60,000 
horsepower,  arguing  on  Capitol  Hill  that  It 
would  give  Trident  the  high  speeds  It  needed 
to  escape  If  detected.  Critics  warned,  how- 
ever, that  the  noise  accompanying  such 
speeds  would  make  the  boat  easy  to  detect 
and  destroy.  Rlckover,  as  Is  his  policy,  de- 
clined to  be  Interviewed  for  this  article. 

A  larger  reactor  meant  a  larger  and  costlier 
sub.  and  less  money  for  other  new  ships  the 
Navy  wanted.  "It  was  a  very  close  choice." 
retired  Adm.  Elmo  P.  Zumwalt,  who  was  the 
chief  of  naval  operations,  recalled  In  an 
Interview.  "The  overriding  thing  was  that 
you  couldn't  get  Adm.  Rlckover's  support 
without  going  along  with  the  requirement 
for  the  reactor  he  wanted." 

And  why  was  Rlckover's  support  so  Im- 
portant? 

"Because  you  couldn't  get  congressional 
support  without  It."  Zumwalt  said.  "It  was 
clear  that  w*  badly  needed  to  get  the  Trident 
missile  to  sea.  Tlie  only  way  we  could  do  It 
yias  to  buy  Adm.  Rlckover's  reactors.  We  had 
to  do  It.  I  considered  the  Russians  a  bigger 
problem  than  Rlckover." 

But  Rlckover  was  not  the  only  one  who 
had  to  be  accommodated.  Other  strategists 
were  concerned  less  with  the  size  of  the  reac- 
tor than  with  the  reach,  and  therefore  the 
size,  of  the  ultimate  Trident  2  missile.  It 
will  weigh  63  tons  and  be  42  feet  long  and  7 
feet  in  girth.  "The  missile  sized  the  sub- 
marine." said  retired  Adm.  Isaac  C.  Kidd  Jr., 
former  chief  of  the  Navy  Material  Command. 

In  any  case,  the  Trident  came  out  about 
half  the  size  of  a  World  War  II  battleship. 
Its  diameter  Is  42  feet.  The  length  of  a 
standard  city  bus  is  40  feet.  It  is  560  feet 
long  and  displaces  18.750  tons.  The  Strat  X 
sub  was  to  be  about  100  feet  shorter,  was  to 
displace  about  8.000  tons,  and  might  have 
had  external  mls.slle  tubes. 

Another  decision  was  to  carry  24  missiles 
Inside  each  Trident,  eight  more  than  on  a 
Poseidon  boat.  Whv  24?  Miller,  the  S*rat  X 
exoert,  said  the  decision  was  "arbitrarily 
made.  Just  to  make  the  expensive  sub  look 
more  cost-effective." 

According  to  new  Pentagon  timetables  the 
Trident  2  will  begin  to  be  deployed  much 
behind  schedule.  In  1989.  It  will  replace  the 
interim  Trident  1,  which  Is  basically  a 
Poseidon  missile  souped  up  with  a  third- 
stage  rocket  to  extend  its  reach  to  4.000  miles. 
The  Strat  X  panel  had  urged  a  brand  new 
6.000-mlle  missile,  and  contractors  would 
have  competed  to  build  it.  A  6.000-mlle  range 
Is  also  the  goal  for  Trident  2. 

Thrn-defense  secretary  Mel"ln  R.  Talrd  a"i 
his  deputy,  David  Packard,  opted  In  1971 
for  a  transition  with  Trident  1.  a  missile 
that  could  be  built  only  by  the  then-flnan- 
clally  troubled  Lockheed  Corp..  the  Navy's 
exclusive  missile  supplier.  The  decision  was 
tantamount  to  a  huge  noncompetitive  award 
to  Lockheed,  which  Is  now  also  the  contrac- 
tor Trident  2. 

HURRY.    HTJRRT.    HtTRRT 

Laird  decided  In  December.  1971.  to  try 
to  accelerate  the  Trident  program.  He  ap- 
proved a  request  to  Congress  for  $900  mil- 
lion, partly  for  research  and  development, 
but  also  partly  to  start  production. 

The  production  request  was  made  even 
though  the  Navy  was  nowhere  close  to  a 
final  Trident  design.  This  was  too  much  even 
for  the  usually  supportive  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  rejected  the  $900 
million  Item  In  an  Initial  vote  in  April,  1972. 

But  even  as  the  committee  was  voting,  a 


wholly  new  and  unrelated  factor  was  coming 
Into  play.  It  was  SALT,  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
Richard  M.  Nixon  signed  In  May.  1972.  To 
sell  SALT  in  the  Senate,  Nixon  wanted  the 
support  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  return  for  their  support,  the  chiefs 
wanted  more  arms  commitments.  What  hap- 
pened next  was  reported  In  an  article  writ- 
ten In  1975  by  John  Stelnbrunner.  a  Brook- 
ings Institution  military  affairs  expert,  and 
Barry  Carter,  who  worked  on  SALT  as  a  Na- 
tional Security  Council  analyst  under  Henry 
A.  Kissinger. 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  then  chairman 
of  the  Joint  chiefs,  "made  approval  of 
strategic  funding  requests,  including  that 
for  the  accelerated  Trident  program."  a  con- 
dition for  his  support  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ments, Stelnbrunner  and  Carter  wrote. 

The  administration  fulfilled  Its  part  of  the 
bargain  by  redoubling  Its  efforts,  asking 
Congress  for  $908  million  In  fiscal  1973  to 
speed  up  the  Trident  program.  Appropriate 
that  much,  it  told  Congress,  and  the  first 
ship  can  be  at  sea  by  1978. 

There  was  still  resistance.  Led  by  Sen. 
Lloyd  Benuen  (D-Tex.).  many  senators 
protested  that  the  administration  had  made 
no  "clear  and  compelling"  case  for  freezing 
the  design,  let  alone  for  starting  produc- 
tion In  what  they  portrayed  as  a  violation 
of  Packard's  much-touted  "fly-before-you- 
buy"  policy.  The  record  showed  that  con- 
current development  and  production  all  but 
guarantees  a  cost  overrun  of  about  25  per- 
cent, they  warned. 

And,  they  wondered,  why  the  hurry  for 
Trident  when  the  probably  Invulnerable 
Polaris  and  Poseidon  boats  would  be  on 
station  for  20  years  to  come?  (A  year  later. 
the  Pentagon  would  admit  that  not  until 
the  early  1983s  would  the  Soviets  acquire 
the  capacity  to  threaten  the  Polaris/ Poseidon 
deterrent.  Even  today,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  can  detect  and  track  those 
boats.) 

They  also  were  angered  by  the  Pentagon's 
cozlness  about  key  data,  such  as  whether 
the  number  of  missile  tubes  was  frozen  at 
24.  At  a  supremely  opportune  moment,  the 
Navy  assured  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson 
(D-Wash.).  a  Rlckover  ally,  that  t^e  numb?r 
of  tubes  could  be  reduced  as  late  as  the  fall 
of  1973. 

Subsequently,  the  Navy  made  a  surprise 
announcement:  it  would  build  a  $""50  million, 
job-creating  Trident  base  in  .Tac'^son's  Wash- 
ington state,  not  as  mo«t  e^ervone  had  been 
led  to  believe,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

On  the  Senate  floor  in  1972  B:nt'en  tried 
to  knock  out  the  production  money,  leaving 
only  R&D  funds  of  $400  million.  He  lost,  47 
to  39. 

The  next  year,  the  administration  was  back 
with  a  request  for  $1.5  billion  more  foi-  Tri- 
dent for  fiscal  1974.  Again  there  was  a  prom- 
ise of  a  Trident  at  sea  In  1978.  Ao;ain  there 
was  high-powered  Io"obying.  with  learling 
roles  b^ing  played  by  then -defense  secretary 
James  R.  Schlesinger  and  Rlckover  and  Zum- 
walt. 

And  again  there  was  resistance.  Pleading 
for  a  1980  delivery  date,  then-senator  Thomas 
J  Mc'ntyre  (D-N.H.)  led  a  fight  to  cut  the 
outlay  to  $642  million.  He.  too.  was  defeated, 
49  to  47.  In  September.  1973.  Congress  had 
voted  to  proceed  with  the  giant  new  sub- 
marine, full  speed  ahead,  while  the  Navy 
rushed  to  complete  the  design. 

WHICH   COST    METHOD? 

There  are  two  basic  kinds  of  shipbuilding 
contracts:  fixed-price  and  the  cost-plus-in- 
centive fee  which  gears  the  amount  of  a 
builder's  profit  to  his  success  In  holding  costs 
down. 

It  is  basic  Navy  policy  to  use  "cost  type" 
for  ships  that  are  the  first  of  a  kind.  Cost 
type  is  regarded  as  fairer  to  builders  and 
more  realistic.  In  that  new  ships  almost  al- 


ways turn  out  to  be  more  complicated  and 
costlier  to  build  than  had  been  eApe2ted. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  Trident,  however, 
there  developed  what  retired  Rear  Adm.  Ken- 
neth L.  Woodfin,  then  deputy  chief  for  con- 
tracts in  the  Navy  Sea  Systems  Command,  re- 
members as  "great  pressure"  to  use  "fixed 
price." 

This  pressure  came  partly  from  Capitol 
Hill,  where  skeptical  senators  had  been  as- 
sured that  Triaents  could  be  built  relatively 
swiftly,  and  for  a  very  specific  amount.  $1.35 
billion  each. 

It  also  came  from  within  the  Navy,  where 
there  were  fears  that  Trident  wculd  drain  off 
too  large  a  share  of  the  total  construction 
budget,  and  where  fixed-price  contracts  were 
powerfully  urged  by  the  redoubtable  Rlck- 
over. 

All  though  the  lengthy  contract  negotla- 
ticns  period  admirals  wrote  memos  reminding 
each  ether  that  a  cost-type  procurement 
would  be  right  for  the  Ohio.  At  oe«  point. 
Adm.  Kldd,  nominally  Rlckover's  superior  of- 
ficer, wrote  that  his  "convictions  were  reaf- 
frmed  that  a  cost-type  contract  Is  the  re- 
sponsible and  proper  instrument  to  build  a 
first-cf-clas3  ship.  The  lead  Trident  is  no 
exception." 

Rlckover.  however,  is  known  to  have  ar- 
gued Internally  that  Trident  was  not  really 
dltferent  from  predecessor  sub.-narlnes.  Just 
larger,  that  it  was  "bread-and-butter  ship- 
building."  and  that  a  fixed-price  contract 
was  a  necessary  discipline  on  the  construc- 
tion process. 

And  when  the  Navy.  In  May.  1973.  asked 
two  shipyards  to  submit  bids  to  build  the 
Ohio.  It  was  on  a  fixei-prlce  basis. 

One  of  the  shipbuilders,  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co  of  Virginia., 
refused.  Instead,  It  offered  to  bylld  the  Ohio 
on  a  cost  basis  with  delivery  in  May.  1981. 
more  than  three  years  after  the  delivery  date 
the  Navy  had  dangled  temptingly  before 
Congress. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  could  afford 
to  be  this  assertive  in  Its  response  to  the 
Navy;  it  is  the  only  builder  of  nuclear- 
powered  surface  warships  and  submarines,  as 
well  as  of  conventional  merchant  ships,  and 
so  it  did  not  need  the  business  that  badly. 

By  contrast,  the  other  shlpbul'der.  Electric 
Boat  in  Groton.  builds  only  submarines.  It 
is  a  company  with  one  customer:  the  Navy. 

At  the  outset,  notably,  even  weaker  Elec- 
tric Boat  refused  to  undertake  the  Ohio  on 
a  fixed-price  basis.  In  a  letter  to  the  Navy 
in  November.  1973.  the  company  said  there 
were  too  many  "inherent  cost  uncertainties" 
to  Justify  a  fixed-price  commitment. 

Its  plea  was  vnavalUng.  The  Sea  Systems 
Command  told  Electric  Boat  to  resubmit  its 
proposal  In  fixed-price  form.  Company  coun- 
sel William  Gorvlne  was  asked  In  an  Inter- 
view earlier  this  year  why  the  Navy  was  so 
Insistent.  "My  more-than-belief  is  that  It 
was  Adm.  Rlckover."  he  replied. 

In  the  close-order  contract  negotiations 
that  followed,  the  Navy  and  Electric  Boat 
each  had  rules  of  thumb  for  extrapolating 
costs.  Essentially,  these  derived  from  stand- 
ard calculations,  the  man-hours  required  to 
build,  say.  a  piping  system,  and  from  ex- 
perience. 

Electric  Boat  had  built  itg  first  submarine 
in  1900  and.  at  peak  production  in  World 
War  II.  produced  one  every  two  weeks.  The 
company  also  had  done  some  of  the  prelimi- 
nary research  and  development  work  on  Tri- 
dent and  a  full-size  wooden  mock-up. 

Yet  Judgments  and  euesses  were  unavoid- 
able. For  one  thing.  Gorvlne  said,  the  Navy 
was  able  to  provide  few  detailed  drawings, 
leaving  Electric  Boat  with  "very  little  in- 
formation" on  which  to  base  cost  estimates. 

Also,  the  company  would  rely  on  two  new 
and  untested  malor  production  resources:  a 
S150  million  land-level  submarine  construc- 
tion facilltv.  the  worid's  first,  and  a  "revo- 
lutionary" plant  at  Quonset.  R.I..  for  auto- 
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the  memo  to  Robert  C.  Good- 
vice    admiral    (three    stars)     who 
e  Sea  Systems  Command  In  which 
(four  stars)  was,  on  the  organlza- 
,  a  subordinate. 
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days  produced  a  contract,  a  mar- 
Inventlve  rubber  document  that 
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costs  over  the  system's  life  cycle, 
er  In   the  Electric   Boat  contract 
the    difference    between    "target 
"celling  price"  was  the  greatest  In 
These  were  Its  terms: 
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plus  Incentive  were  not  all  the 
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called   "share  lines"  to  Electric 
were  provisions  for  sharing  costs 
of  the  target  figure. 
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Of  the  first  $26.8  million  In  such  costs,  the 
Navy  promised  to  pay  95  percent.  Electric 
Boat  attorney  Gorvlne  acknowledged  In  the 
Interview  that  this  was  a  roundabout  way  of 
writing  Into  the  contract  the  target  figure 
"we  reaUy  believed  In,"  meaning  $279.6  mil- 
lion. Yet  It  left  the  Navy  able  to  say  on  Capi- 
tol HIU  that  It  was  staying  within  Its  $253 
million  authorized  budget  and  cash  reserves. 

But  the  contract  also  contained  the  fur- 
ther promise  that  the  Navy  would  pay  86 
percent  of  costs  from  $279.6  million  to  $386  4 
million,  the  "celling  price."  This  celling  was 
152  percent  of  the  target  price.  Only  beyond 
that  point  would  the  company  become  fully 
liable  for  costs. 

Finally,  all  theee  arrangements  were  In- 
dependent of  Inflation.  The  Navy  agreed  to 
pay  100  percent  of  cost  overruns  attributable 
to  Inflation,  no  matter  how  late  delivery 
might  be,  and  no  matter  who  would  be  at 
fault  for  late  delivery. 

In  a  touch  of  pure  showbiz,  the  Navy  ex- 
tracted from  Electric  Boat  a  penalty-free, 
non-blndlng  pledge  to  make  Its  "best  efforts" 
to  deliver  the  Ohio  In  December.  1977.  It  did 
this  even  though  a  separate  contract  set  a 
mld-1978  date  for  IBM  to  deliver  the  com- 
mand control  system,  so  that  an  Ohio  deliv- 
ered In  December,  1977,  would  have  been 
inoperable. 

There  was  also  a  "guarantee"  of  delivery 
by  April.  1979,  but  once  again  no  penalty  for 
being  late. 

The  Ohio  contract  also  spoke  of  work  on 
three  more  Tridents.  At  one  point  Electric 
Boat  had  wanted  to  be  ^aranteed  contracts 
for  these  "follow"  or  "option"  vessels.  The 
Navy  had  balked,  because  Congress  had  not 
fund»d  them.  But  It  did  the  next,  best  thlnij: 
It  spelled  out  how  much  It  would  pay  Elec- 
tric Boat  if  the  company  did  get  the  con- 
tracts. 

At  the  time,  reliable  coet  data  even  for  the 
0*^10  were  relatlvelv  scanty.  Yet  the  Navy 
somehow  divined  precise  target  coste  and 
celling  prices  for  each  of  the  three  option 
subs,  boats  that  had  yet  to  be  nurchased  and 
f^at  would  not  be  delivered  for  several  vears. 
The  putative  combined  celling  price  for  all 
four  hulls  was  set  at  $1.2  billion:  147  percent 
of  the  combined  target  costs. 

Adm.  Kldd.  with  the  candor  that  Is  his 
hallmark,  now  says,  "Obviously.  In  retrospect, 
there  were  a  lot  of  rash  promises  made,  and 
bad  guesses."  He  had  resisted  the  Ohio  con- 
tract, t^en  went  along. 

"Tn  retrospect,  t  was  wrong."  he  now  says. 
"Tn  retrospect.  Ifs  probable,  one  can  never  be 
absolutely  sure,  that  we  would  have  been 
better  off  If  I  had  stuck  to  my  guna." 

Another  memo  Kldd  wrote  at  the  time  sug- 
gests under  what  pressure  he.  the  other  flag 
officers  and  the  Navy  generally  were. 

"Keep  In  mind."  he  said,  "that  the  Navy 
and  the  United  States  can  only  stand  to  lose 
If  we  fall  to  come  up  with  a  reasonable  and 
practicable  solution  devoid  of  the  Ruesswork 
and  optimism  which  has  characterlred  so 
many  of  our  past  »htpbulldlng  contracts." 

The  Navy's  top  procurement  specialist, 
however,  did  not  acoulesce  In  the  contract. 
He  Is  Gordon  W.  Rule,  praised  by  Kldd  as 
"one  of  the  finest.  If  not  the  finest,  contract- 
ing gentleman  I've  been  privileged  to  be  asso- 
ciated with." 

Rule  was  honored  by  the  Navy  with  Its 
highest  civilian  award  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice. A  famously  outspo'fen  civil  servant,  now 
retired,  he  was  then  h-ad  of  the  Navy's  Pro- 
curement Control  and  Clearance  Division, 
which  reviews  the  business  aspects  of  major 
contract*  before  they  are  let. 

Asked  to  clear  the  Ohio  contract.  Rule 
refused. 

It  has  a  "buUt-ln  overrun"  and  was  "the 
most  flaerant  and  unforglveable  example  of 
the  Navy  knowingly  Insisting  upon  the  wrong 
kind  of  contract,"  he  said  In  an  Interview. 

Partly  because  Rule  refused  to  back  off,  the 
Navy  procurement  brass  bucked  the  contract 


up  to  then-deputy  defense  secretary  BUI 
Clements,  now  the  Republican  governor  of 
Texas,  who  asked  an  aide.  Vice  Adm.  Ell  T. 
Reich,  to  analyze  It. 

The  award  of  a  lead  ship  "under  other  than 
a  cost-type  contract  appears  to  run  counter 
to  the  stated  Navy  policy,"  the  now-retired 
officer  told  Clements  In  a  memo. 

But  both  the  contracting  officer  and  the 
project  manager  seemed  "sanguine  that  the 
contract  can  be  brought  In  successfully  under 
thePPI  (fixed-prlce-lncentlve)  arrangement." 
he  wrote.  "We  are  constrained  to  agree  with 
them  even  though  we  do  not  share  their 
extreme  optimism."  He  advised  Clements  per- 
sonally to  seek  "a  concurrence  by  the  top 
management"  of  General  Dynamics  that  It 
takes  "satisfaction"  In  the  contract. 

Reich  said  he  believes  Clements  did  this. 
The  company's  response  could  not  have  been 
a  surprise:  It  was  delighted  to  get  a  sole- 
source,  risk-free  contract  that  would  keep  its 
threatened  shipyard  busy  for  Its  only  cus- 
tomer for  years  to  come  and  could  bring  in 
more  than  $1  billion  In  the  first,  four-boat 
phase  of  what  could  be  a  16-boat  or  even 
larger  program. 

The  contract  was  signed  July  25,  1974. 

AN  XPICSVXNT 

In  the  tight  world  of  defense  procurement. 
Rule's  refusal  to  sign  off  on  the  Trident  con- 
tract was  an  epic  event.  Word  of  It  quickly 
seeped  out  to  Rep.  Les  Aspln  (D-Wls),  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  frequent  critic  of  the  Pentagon, 
where  he  once  worked  In  systems  analysis 
under  Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Asln  wrote  Rep.  Charles  E.  Bennett 
(D-Fla),  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
seapower  subcommittee,  urging  an  Investiga- 
tion. He  had  heard  that  the  contract  might  be 
headed  for  "a  classic  screw-up,"  Aspln  said. 

Bennett's  response  was  unenthuslastlc. 
Like  many  other  senior  members  of  the  mili- 
tary committees  on  Capitol  HIU,  he  does  not 
claim  to  be  a  zealous  overseer  of  the  armed 
services.  "The  main  function  of  Congress  Is 
to  get  whatever  national  defense  Is  needed," 
he  said.  "Oversight  Is  not  a  major  function." 

The  chairman  did  not  feel  that  he  could 
Ignore  Aspln's  request  entirely,  however.  So 
he  asked  for  "Input"  from  Rule  and  the  OAO. 

Rule's  19-page  response  was  so  blistering 
that  Adm.  Kldd  forwarded  It  only  with  some 
anguish,  saying  In  a  covering  letter  defending 
the  contract  that  he  felt  Rule  had  "trans- 
gressed the  bounds  of  propriety." 

Among  many  other  things.  Rule  said  the 
Navy  had  simply  caved  In  to  what  he  called 
the  "dictates"  of  Adm.  Rlckover  In  drafting 
the  contract,  that  as  a  result  the  contract 
carried  the  label  "fixed  price";  but  that  In 
fact  there  was  "an  obvious  .  .  .  overrun  of 
target  cost  built  In." 

He  also  said  the  contract  was  really  for  four 
ships,  not  one;  that  Its  provisions  as  to  three 
option  ships  after  the  first  were  part  of  a 
"quid  pro  quo"  for  Electric  Boat's  acceptance 
of  a  fixed-price  arrangement,  and  that  Its 
price  limitations  were  meant  to  guarantee 
that  Newport  News  shipbuilding  would  never 
Invest  the  $'>0  million  needed  to  get  started  as 
a  competitor  to  Electric  Boat  In  the  Trident 
business. 

The  GAO  came  to  almost  the  same  conclu- 
sions. Its  heretofore  undisclosed  draft  report, 
completed  In  February,  1975,  said  that,  be- 
cause of  "considerable  rlsVs"  and  "uncertain- 
ties— In  design.  In  achieving  performance 
goals.  In  obtaining  required  material  and 
labor  over  a  long  performance  period,  and  In 
completing  expanded  facilities."  a  fixed-price 
contract  "does  not  seem  appropriate"  for  the 
Ohio.  The  word  "not"  was  underlined.  "Solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  sl/e  and  complexity  of  the 
Trident  as  compared  with  other  previous  sub- 
marines, a  cost-type  contract  would  have 
been  more  appropriate."  the  report 
continued. 

It  also  said  that: 
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with  only  16  percent  of  the  drawings  com- 
plete for  the  Ohio,  and  with  a  large  share 
of  the  cost  estimates  for  matertaU  unsup- 
ported by  quotations  from  suppliers,  the 
Navy  lacked  a  "realistic"  or  "valid"  basis 
for  cost  projections.  Consequently,  "We  do 
not  know  whether  the  target  cost  ...  Is 
underestimated  or  overestimated." 

"We  do  not  believe  that  the  Trident  con- 
tract should  be  characterized  as  a  competi- 
tive procurement." 

The  commitment  to  specific  prices  for  the 
option  ships  was  made  "too  early." 

The  experience  gained  by  Electric  Boat 
In  building  the  first  four  Tridents  will  leave 
Newport  News  unable  to  compete  on  price. 
The  Navy's  insistence  on  delivery  of  the 
option  ships  no  later  than  December  1980. 
made  It  unrealistic  for  Newport  News  to 
seek  to  compete,  It  having  set  May  1981,  as 
the  earliest  delivery  date  for  the  lead  boat. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  It  Is  "evi- 
dent" that  the  contractor  will  build  the 
three  option  ships,  "we  find  no  evidence 
that  Electric  Boat  agreed  to  accept  [a  fixed- 
price  contract)  because  the  Navy  gave  It  a 
four-ship  contract." 

Three  OAO  officials  came  to  Bennett's 
office  to  present  him  with  these  findings  on 
P^b.  12.  1975.  They  were  not  received  In 
friendly  fashion  by  Bennett  and  two  aides. 
Flanking  them  were  two  admirals  and  a 
lieutenant  commander  who  had  key  roles  In 
pushing  the  contract  through  and  who  had 
close  ties  to  Rlckover.  Not  Invited  was  Rule. 

One  participant  wrote  In  a  memo  at  the 
time  that  Bennett,  becoming  more  and  more 
agitated  as  the  OAO  officials  described  the 
contract's  faults,  accused  the  congressional 
watchdog  agency  of  "supplying  ammunition 
to  the  country's  enemies." 

In  their  presence,  Bennett  then  dictated 
a  letter  to  Elmer  B.  Staats,  then  comptroller 
general  and  head  of  the  GAO,  saying  that  as 
drafted  the  GAO  report  would  "not  be  help- 
ful to  Congress,  or  to  the  country.  In  decid- 
ing on  the  propriety  of  the  contract"  but 
would  "only  confuse  and  mislead." 

All  he  really  wanted,  Bennett  wrote,  was 
"a  simple,  preferably  one-sentence  opinion 
as  to  whether  this  Is  the  wrong  kind  of 
contract." 

Perhaps  dlsarmlngly,  he  added:  "Do  not 
let  any  of  my  opinions  as  expressed  In  this 
letter  Influence  your  substantive  Judgment 
one  way  or  the  other." 

Staats  responded  In  a  letter  In  which  he 
first  accurately  summed  up  the  report,  then 
pulled  some  of  Its  sharpest  teeth  by  saying, 
"We  do  not  believe  the  Navy's  choice  of  a 
contract  was  wrong,"  and  by  rating  Its  criti- 
cisms of  the  Navy's  handling  of  the  con- 
tract 'hnlnor."  GAO  critics  have  complained 
for  years  that  It  tends  to  find  what  Con- 
gress wants  It  to  find. 

A  week  after  he  received  Staats"  letter, 
Bennett  exploited  It  by  Issuing  a  news  re- 
lease with  an  exultant  headline:  "GAO  Finds 
Trident  Contract  Charges  Generally  Un- 
founded." 

Shortly  afterward.  Rule,  mentioned  several 
times  In  the  news  release,  became  the  rare 
civil  servant  who  excoriates  a  member  of 
Congress. 

In  a  six-page  letter,  he  accused  Bennett 
of  an  attempted  "cover-up,"  of  a  "disserv- 
ice," of  helping  "to  perpetuate  the  horrible 
track  record  we  have  In  buying  ships  in 
recent  years,"  and  of  an  effort  to  browbeat 
Staats  into  providing  "a  watered-down  ver- 
sion (of  the  OAO  staff  report)  to  better  suit 
your  purpose." 

Rule  also  called  the  news  release,  "mis- 
leading and  Inaccurate."  and  said  It  "falls 
utterly  to  refiect"  the  GAO's  "fair  and  fac- 
tual" and  "unlaundered"  findings  and  was 
an  effort  to  bury  them. 

Recalling  the  meeting  with  the  OAO  In- 
vestigators. Rule  told  Bennett  that  "You  .  .  . 
obviously  did  not  like  what  you  heard  or 
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perhaps  did  not  understand  it."  He  enclosed 
a  copy  of  the  draft  report  so  "that  you  may 
read  It  someday  and  learn  exactly  what  the 
GAO  said." 

Bennett's  response  was  gentle:  "I  certainly 
hold  you  no  111  will;  and  frankly,  I  was 
surprised  that  your  letter  to  me  Indicated 
great  sensitivity  that  I  felt  had  no  founda- 
tion In  anything  that  I  had  done  or 
thought."  The  letter  was  closed,  "with  kind- 
est regards." 

MEANWHILE,  IN  1981 

Over  the  years,  long  after  Congress  lost 
Interest,  It  developed  that  Rule  and  the 
other  crltlca  were  right.  On  several  occasions, 
the  Trident  contract  produced  public  em- 
barrassment for  the  Navy.  One  was  a  Novem- 
ber, 1977,  news  conference  called  after  re- 
ports appeared  in  the  press  that  the  Trident 
was  far  over  budget. 

Conflrmlne  a  $400  8  million  overrun  on  the 
Ohio,  the  Navy  accounted  toe  It  with  con- 
fusing. Inconsistent  and  wrong  numbers  It 
kept  changing  on  the  spot  and  later. 

In  Its  final  breakdown  of  the  $4008  mil- 
lion, given  to  the  GAO  months  afterward 
for  an  April,  1978,  report,  the  Navy  listed 
overruns  of  $114.4  million  on  the  Electric 
Boat  contract,  $80  million  on  design  changes, 
$73.2  million  on  government-furnished  gear 
and  $133.2  million  for  Inflation. 

Those  who  had  favored  a  fixed-price  con- 
tract had  argued  Internally  that  the  Trident 
was  Just  like  any  other  submarine,  no  special 
case.  Now  the  Navy  reversed  Itself  In  public. 
"I'd  like  to  emphasize  that  this  ship  is 
over  twice  as  large  as  any  submarine  we've 
ever  built  before,"  Rear  Adm.  Donald  P.  Hall, 
a  Trident  program  director,  told  the  news 
conference.  "The  technology  Is  extremely 
advanced  .  .  .  ." 

So  did  Edward  A.  Hidalgo,  secretery  of  the 
Navy  m  the  Carter  administration.  When 
asked  If  Trident  was  a  new  class  of  ship. 
Hidalgo  said:  "God  knows  Trident  is. 
Notoriously." 

Again  this  year  the  Trident  contract  came 
to  the  surface,  this  time  mainly  over  ques- 
tlona  of  quality  of  workmanship  and  delay. 
The  new  sub  Is  not  ready,  even  as  the  old 
Polaris  subs  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
water. 

An  indignant  Navy  has  left  no  doubt, 
whom  It  holds  responsible  for  the  gap  be- 
ween  promises  and  performance.  Electric 
Boat,  as  though  the  Navy  had  had  no  role 
In  the  broken  promises.  "Pure  flimflam."  say* 
Rule. 

And  how  much  Is  the  Navy  going  to  end 
vr>  •yis'n.z  F"e''-lc  Eo?*  fo-  fh?  O/i-o?  In 
1978  that  question  was  asked  at  a  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  bearing. 

The  Navy's  answer  was  that  It  could  not 
say.  There  was  no  way  of  separating  out  the 
first  Trident  from  the  three  follow  sMps  for 
which  Electric  Boat  had  been  granted  the 
contracts  In  due  course. 

Why  was  there  no  way?  Because,  at  Elec- 
tric Boat's  Instigation  2'^  years  earlier,  the 
Navv.  tel'lng  no  o"e,  not  even  Its  o-"'n  con- 
tract-clearance shop,  had  consolidated  the 
contracts  Into  a  single  group. 

"Contractual  arrangements  are  such  that 
target  and  cclllne;  are  only  applicable  for 
each  group  of  ships,  not  each  ship,"  Vice 
Adm.  C.  R.  Bryan,  then  head  of  Sea  Systems, 
told  the  committee. 

After  the  Navy  failed  to  respond  to  re- 
peated Washington  Post  Inquiries  about  the 
consolidation  and  related  matters.  Rep.  Ben- 
nett volunteered  to  relay  them  directly  to 
Navy  Secretary  John  F.  Lehman  Jr. 

Two  months  later,  prodded  also  by  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  requests,  the  Navy 
did  produce  some  figures.  The  Ohio  huU.  It 
said.  wUl  exceed  Its  $285.4  million  "target 
price."  made  up  of  the  target  cost  and 
agreed-upon  profit,  by  $100.3  million,  or  S5 
percent,  not  counting  the  costs  of  Inflation 
and  late  delivery.  The  first  three  follow  ships 


also  win  exceed  their  combined  target  prices 
of  $699.4  million  by  $124.8  million. 

These  figures  came  over  the  signature  of 
acting  Navy  Secretary  Robert  J.  Murray.  "No 
atte  npt^  to  conceil  'overruns.'"  have  been 
made,  he  wrote.  Inflation  aside,  he  said 
"there  Is  no  projected  overrun"  on  the  four 
hulls. 

That  meant  no  overrun  of  the  combined 
celling  price,  the  price  that's  147  percent 
of  the  combined  target  coet,  the  price  tag 
sold  to  Congress  a  decade  ago. 

The  Navy  has  since  expanded  the  first 
group  of  ships  to  seven.  Not  until  all  seven 
are  completed,  perhaps  In  1986,  will  their 
final  costs  "be  releasable  to  the  public,"  the 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  said  In  r»- 
sponse  to  an  Inquiry. 

If  that  Is  so,  the  taxpayers  will  not  Isam 
the  final  cost  of  the  Ohio  untU  five  years 
after  It  Is  commissioned  and  16  years  after 
Congress  first  ordered  an  Impressive  new 
weapon  system  called  Trldent.# 


THE  EFFECT  OF  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES  ON  THE  ECONOMY 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
again  to  speak  of  high  interest  rates  and 
their  effect  on  our  Naticm's  economy. 
Today,  I  point  with  some  sense  of  satis- 
faction, though  I  will  say  very  slight 
satisfaction,  at  the  surfacing  of  state- 
ments of  members  of  the  administration 
which  seem  to  Indicate  they  are  finally 
beginning  to  understand  the  need  for  im- 
mediate action  to  relieve  the  upward 
pressures  on  interest  rates. 

I  point  to  a  story  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Washington  Post  this  past  Sunday 
quoting  Treasury  Secretary  Doiald 
Regan  as  being  concerned  that  the  U.S. 
economy  may  1)6  in  a  recession  and  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  begin 
thinking  about  loosening  Its  tight  money 
policies. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  exactly  the  con- 
tention I  have  been  making  for  msiny 
weeks. 

Also,  in  today's  edition  of  the  business 
and  financial  section  of  the  Post  is  a 
story  referring  to  a  spUt  that  may  be 
emerging  over  monetary  policy  within 
the  administration. 

All  of  this  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
continuation  of  high  interest  rates  and 
the  anticipation  of  httle  relief  In  the 
near  future  has  finally  begun  to  force  the 
administration  to  action.  The  latest  set 
of  economic  data  clearly  sh^ws  our  con- 
tinuing dilemma.  Althoug.i  the  prime 
rate  has  dropped  to  19  percent  as  oi 
today  we  must  recognize  that  a  year  ago 
the  prime  interest  rate  was  13 '-4  percent. 
The  stated  reason  for  the  drop  In  the 
prime  rate  today  was  that  the  interest 
rates  on  new  issues  of  Treasury  bills  had 
dropped  to  14.6  percent.  However,  again, 
we  must  realize  that  a  year  ago,  the  91- 
day  T-blll  rate  was  10.524  percent. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  ecwiomy 
is  on  the  verge  of  a  recession.  If  not  ac- 
tually in  the  early  stages  of  one.  Real 
gross  national  product  growth  was  at  an 
annual  rate  of  minus  1.6  percent  as  of 
the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  1981. 
Housing  starts  are  down  and  bankrupt- 
cies to  date  in  1981  are  over  11.000  cwn- 
pared  to  some  8,000  a  year  ago.  The  Con- 
?;umer  Price  ^rrfex  is  up  over  a  year  ago 
as  is  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  trade. 
All  in  all,  a  less  than  encouragin«  pic- 
ture. 
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I  welcoi  le  the  administration's  recog- 
nition of  he  need  for  action,  and  I  en- 
courage tliem  to  use  the  powers  at  their 
control  to  turn  that  recognition  Into  ac- 
tion soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  \hs  two  articles  to  which  I  re- 
ferred be  I  >rinted  In  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

MONltTART  POLICT  SPUT  EMrRCES 

By  Caroline  AtUnson ) 

Signs  of  i  split  within  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration energed  yesterday  over  monetary 
policy. 

A  senior  budget  official  said  yesterday  he 
does  not  tilnk  money  has  been  too  tight, 
while  other  administration  sources  agreed 
with  Treasary  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan's 
weekend  c(  mments  that  the  time  Is  coming 
for  the  Pe<leral  Reserve  to  change  policy  to 
ensure  "a  s  ufflclency  of  money  to  enable  the 
economy  tc  recover  nicely." 

Sources  said,  however,  that  the  White 
House  did  [lot  want  to  urge  the  Federal  Re- 
serve publl  :ly  to  ease  Its  policy.  White  House 
spokesman  Larry  Speakes  told  reporters  that 
the  admlnli  itratlon  was  not  "retreating"  from 
Its  support  for  monetary  restraint  but  that 
money  growth  should  be  "within"  the  target 
range.  At  [  resent  one  key  money  measure — 
Ml-B — Is  [rowing  below  the  Fed's  target 
range. 

However,  Budget  Director  David  Stockman 
pointed  ou  ;  In  a  breakfast  meeting  with  re- 
porters yes  erday  that  other  money  measures 
are  growlnj;  at  the  top  of  their  ranges.  While 
Ml-B  may  [row  faster  In  the  coming  months, 
for  technU  al  reasons,  this  will  be  neither 
"helpful  n(ir  a  hindrance"  to  the  economy, 
ho  said. 

Stockmau  also  suggested  that  Interest 
rates  may  «tay  relatively  high  for  some  time 
to  come  bdfore  financial  markets  are  con- 
vinced tha  Congress  will  enact  the  admin- 
istration's xjllcles.  "In  the  Interim,  there  Is 
a  posslblllt  r  that  Interest  rates  will  fall  any- 
way" as  a  sluggish  economy  chokes  off  pri- 
vate credit  demand,  he  said.  He  added  that 
such  a  "tenporary  "  fall  "Is  a  cyclical  phe- 
nomenon '  hat  doesn't  address  the  struc- 
tural" prdblem  of  rebuilding  financial 
confidence. 

However,  the  budget  director  said  he  would 
not  predict  that  a  fall  In  rates  In  coming 
weeks  wou  d  be  followed  by  further  rises 
next  year  If  the  economy  recovers.  Many 
economists  believe  that  this  may  happen  as 
a  result  of  the  very  tight  money  policy  com- 
bined with  a  relatively  large  federal  deficit. 

Stockmai  also  said  that  if  the  budget 
deficit  sweUs  bec&use  growth  was  lower  than 
forecast,  which  would  cut  tax  revenues,  then 
It  would  "  lot  be  wise"  to  offset  this  with 
more  spending  cuts  or  revenue  raisers.  "If 
the  budget!  deficit  widens  due  to  recession, 
then  that'*  clearly  a  cyclical  phenomenon" 
whereas  "ffm  concerned  about  the  struc- 
tural" deflat,  he  told  reporters.  Moet  econo- 
mists woulB  agree  that  cyclical  changes  In 
the  deficit  generally  should  not  be  corrected. 

Stockmai  maintained  that  he  Is  "confi- 
dent" that  Icongress  eventually  will  i^sprove 
the  admlnljtratlon's  proposed  new  spending 
cuts  because  all  the  other  options  are  un- 
palatable. 

Yesterdaf  however,  two  liberal  House 
Democrats  1sug?e5ted  separately  that  It  Is 
time  for  a  '^bipartisan"  effort  to  "remedy  the 
excesses"  ol)  the  Reagan  economic  program  by 
rolling  back  or  deferring  the  scheduled  1982 
and  1983  Ux  cuts. 

Moris  K.  Udall  (D-Arlz.) ,  In  a  speech 
Women's  National  Democratic  Club, 
lllchard   Boiling    (D-Mo).   In   an 
\rlth   a   group   of   reporters,    both 
said  that  t:  le  tax  packaige  approved  by  Con- 
gress  In   A  jgust   spelled   mounting  deficits, 
best    be    cured   by   slowing   the 
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scheduled  tax  cuts  or  repealing  some  newly 
opened  "loopholes." 

The  administration  Is  planning  to  raise  a 
further  93  billion  in  tax  re.enuee  In  a  new 
tax  bill  for  fiscal  1982.  Stockman  remarked 
yesterday  that  he  hopes  "It's  a  revenue- 
r&lalng  bill  and  not  a  large  Christmas  tree." 
He  ecaoed  other  administration  officials,  say- 
ing that  they  would  not  like  a  repeal  or  de- 
lay of  the  tax  package  just  enacted. 

Stockman  also  redefined  the  "truly  needy" 
who  are  to  be  protected  from  budget  cuts  as 
the  "dependent  poor."  He  said  that  there 
"never  were  any  exemptions  from  spending 
cuts"  and  there  was  no  "permanent  waiver" 
of  cuts  on  programs  that  were  spared  in  the 
original  bi-dge'  round  in  February. 

But  he  described  the  preeldent's  campaign 
promises  on  Social  Security  by  saying  that 
"current  beneficiaries  would  not  have  cixr- 
rent  benefits"  changed,  and  that  the  presi- 
dent would  be  "very  reluctant"  to  tamper 
with  the  cost-of-living  adjustments.  A 
spokesman  later  emphasized  that  Social  Se- 
curity cuts  were  now  ruled  off  limits  until 
early  1983  when  the  preslden'-'s  suggested 
commission  is  supposed  to  report. 

Regan    Says   Fed   SHOtrLD    Ease   Policy 
(By  John  M.  Berry  and  Caroline  Atkinson) 

Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan,  con- 
cerned that  the  U.S.  economy  may  be  in  a 
recession,  said  In  an  interview  with  The 
Washington  Post  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
should  loosen  Its  tight-money  policies. 

Regan  stressed  that  he  was  not  calling  for 
an  "easy-money"  policy.  "What  I'm  saying  is 
that  we  are  coming  to  a  time  here  where  a 
change  has  to  be  made,"  he  said,  and  Federal 
Reserve  officials  "have  to  be  very  sensitive  . . . 
as  to  when  Is  the  proper  time  to  change." 

"In  this  flat  period,  or  Indeed  If  it  Is  later 
determined  that  this  Is  a  recession  .  .  .,  the 
Fed  has  to  go  countercyclical  rather  than 
pro-cyclical,"  Regan  explained.  "What  I 
mean  by  that  Is  that  at  times  In  the  past  It 
has  seemed  that  In  recessionary  periods,  at 
least  for  a  while,  the  Fed  has  held  on  too 
tightly  to  the  monetary  reins    .  .  . 

"What  we  are  trying  to  do  this  time,  and  I 
know  the  Fed  Is  as  sensitive  to  this  as  I  am, 
is  to  anticipate  that  and  not  stay  in  a  low 
[money]  supply  mode  any  longer  than  Is 
necessary  In  the  downturn." 

Regan  and  other  officials  were  demandin'; 
earlier  this  year  that  the  Fed  follow  Just 
such  a  tight-money  co'ts.-*  to  '■low  inflition. 
But  with  Interest  rates  still  at  levels  so  high 
that  they  are  Jeopardizing  the  administra- 
tion's predicted  economic  recovenT.  "fo-rled 
administration  economists  want  the  Fed,  one 
way  or  another,  to  get  Interest  rates  down 
and  boost  growth  of  the  money  supply. 

Regan  declined  to  say  exactly  how  much  of 
a  change  he  wants  in  Federal  Reserve  policy, 
particularly  whether  he  believes  the  central 
bank's  targets  for  money  growth  for  1982  are 
too  low.  Federal  Reserve  officials  have  told 
Regan  and  his  administration  colleagues 
that  the  targets,  designed  to  combat  Infla- 
tion, will  not  provide  enough  money  to 
finance  the  sort  of  booming  recovery  the  ad- 
ministration wants. 

"I'm  not  going  to  try  to  tell  the  Fed.  since 
I  am  secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  they're  an 
Independent  group,  exactly  what  mecha- 
nisms to  use  in  order  to  do  this,"  Reean  said 
In  the  Interview  Friday  in  a  conference  room 
next  to  his  office  at  the  Trensury.  But  the 
result,  he  said,  "would  be  a  sufficiency  of 
money  to  enable  the  economy  to  recover 
nicely  from  its  current  flat  period." 

ReRan  acknowledged  that  flnanclnl  market 
analysts,  already  upset  by  the  possibility  of 
very  large  federal  budget  deficits  for  several 
years  to  come,  might  react  adversely  to  an 
eaMag  of  Federal  Reserve  policy.  Rather  than 
falling.  Interest  rates  might  rise  in  anticipa- 
tion of  more  inflation. 


"The  Fed's  actions  could  be  misinterpreted 
and  that's  the  danger  of  their  easing  too 
quickly  on  money,  or  too  much,"  he  said. 
"We  wouldn't  want  that." 

But  he  said  he  thought  the  financial  mar- 
ket Is  beginning  to  recognize  the  "flat  pe- 
riod" the  economy  Is  In,  and  is  becoming 
more  realistic  about  the  possibility  that  the 
Fed  will  have  to  ease  Its  money  policies  even- 
tually. 

The  tight-money  policy,  along  with  ex- 
pectations that  Inflation  will  begin  to  rise 
again,  has  kept  Interest  rates  unusually  high 
even  though  the  economy  has  been  flat  for 
the  last  eight  months.  The  shortage  and 
high  cost  of  mortgage  money  have  dev- 
astated the  homebulldlng  Industry.  Many 
smaller  businesses,  including  a  significant 
number  of  automobile  dealers,  are  going 
bankrupt  because  they  cannot  afford  to  bor- 
row at  such  high  rates  to  finance  their  In- 
ventories. Farmers  borrowing  against  the 
sale  of  this  year's  crops  have  been  hard  hit, 
too. 

Officially,  the  administration  has  not 
changed  Its  forecast  that  the  economy,  after 
adjustment  for  Infiatlon.  will  grow  by  5.2 
percent  during  1982.  And  In  the  Interview, 
Regan  maintained  that  after  three  flat  quar- 
ters In  a  row.  Including  the  current  three 
months,  "the  recovery  will  start  In  the  flrst 
quarter  of  1982." 

However,  that  forecast  apparently  has  be- 
come conditioned  upon  a  shift  in  Federal 
Reserve  policy.  In  Regan's  opinion. 

But  while  calling  for  an  easier  monetary 
policy,  the  Treasury  secretary  suggested  that 
continuing  economic  weakness  could  lead 
the  Reagan  administration  to  propose  an 
even  tighter  fiscal  policy. 

Less  than  two  weeks  ago.  President  Reagan 
proposed  an  additional  913  billion  In  spend- 
ing cuts  for  1982  and  $3  billion  worth  of  tax 
Increases  In  an  attempt  to  reduce  what  would 
otherwise  be  an  estimated  959  billion  fed- 
eral budget  deficit.  If  a  recession  caused  a 
large  drop  In  revenues,  or  a  significant  In- 
crease In  spending  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits and  similar  programs,  Regan  said,  more 
cuts  might  have  to  be  made. 

In  addition,  some  forecasts,  based  on  an 
expected  weak  economy,  peg  federal  revenues 
for  1982  at  915  billion  or  more  below  admin- 
istration estimates.  Of  such  predictions, 
Regan  said,  "If  we  are  going  to  lose  that 
amount,  we'd  have  to  take  a  very  close  look 
at  other  things.  But  I  don't  agree  with  that 
forecast." 

Regan  partly  disagreed  with  economists 
who  argue  that  It  Is  counterproductive  for 
the  government  to  attempt  to  reduce  a 
budget  deficit  which  Is  a  result  of  a  reces- 
sion that  Is  lowering  personal  Incomes  and 
corporate  profits. 9 
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EPA  JOINS  THE  INTERIOR  DEPART- 
MENT IN  OPPOSING  THE  DICKEY- 
LINCOLN  SCHOOL  HYDROELEC- 
TRIC  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr  President,  1  week  ago, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  informed 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
of  Its  strong  opposition  to  the  proposed 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Lakes  Hydroelec- 
tric Project  on  the  St.  John  River  in 
northern  Maine.  A  second  Federal  agen- 
cy, the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
<EPA),  has  now  voiced  its  serious  reser- 
vations over  the  unacceptable  environ- 
mental Impacts  of  the  project. 

In  an  October  1.  1981,  letter,  EPA  In- 
formed the  New  EnKland  division  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  that: 

We  find  that  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  project 
will   result   In   unacceptable   environmental 


impacts,  that  the  need  for  the  project  has 
not  been  fully  Justified,  that  practicable  and 
less  damaging  alternatives  are  available,  and 
that  the  project  does  not  comply  with  Qulde- 
lines  Issued  under  Section  404ib)(l)  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

EPA  further  concluded  that: 

Enough  information  Is  now  available  so 
that  no  further  study  of  this  project  is 
necessary. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  submit  the  text  of  EPA's  letter  to  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engmeers  lor  the  Record. 

The  corresponoence  lollows: 
U.S.  Envuonmzntai, 

HlOlECilOW    ACEMCT, 

Boiton,  Uasa..  October  1, 1981. 
C.  E.  EOCAK  111, 

Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Commander  and 
Division  Engineer,  Waltnavi,  Mass. 

D£uiR  coLQNti,  l:.ooAii:  in  accoroaace  with 
our  responsibilities  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  and  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  we  are  submitting  to  you  our  comments 
on  the  Pinal  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment (EIS)  for  the  proposed  Dlckey-Llncoln 
Hydroelectric  and  humped  Storage  Project, 
Aroostook  County,  Maine. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  Corps 
plans  to  submit  this  EIS  to  Congress  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  404 (r)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  Under  Section  404 (r)  a  federal 
construction  project  speclflcally  authorized 
by  Congress  is  not  subject  to  regulation  un- 
der Sections  301,  402,  or  404  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  if  a  Final  EIS  Is  submitted  to 
Congress  which  contains  Information  on  the 
effects  of  the  project,  including  considera- 
tion of  EPA's  Guidelines  under  Section  404 
(b)(1).  As  you  know.  In  these  cases  EPA's 
responsibilities  Include  not  only  reviewing 
and  commenting  on  the  EIS  as  required  by 
NEPA,  but  also  Judging:  (a)  whether  the 
EIS  contains  the  requisite  Information  on 
the  effects  of  the  project,  and  (b)  whether 
the  project  Is  consistent  with  EPA's  Section 
404(b)(1)  Guidelines. 

Over  the  past  four  years  we  have  expressed 
to  the  Corps  our  reservations  about  the  un- 
avoidable and  unmltlgable  environmental 
damage  this  project  would  cause  to  the  wa- 
ters of  northern  New  England,  to  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  and  to  recreational,  aes- 
thetic and  economic  values.  The  EIS  has 
been  very  frank  and  thorough  In  Its  dis- 
closure of  these  Impacts  and  we  compliment 
you  on  these  aspects  of  the  statement.  How- 
ever, our  reservations  about  the  project  re- 
main unchanged. 

In  our  review  of  the  Final  CTS  we  have  used 
the  Pinal  Section  404(b)(1)  Guidelines  (PR 
Dec.  24,  1980) .  Projects  for  which  Pinal  EIS's 
are  filed  after  April  I,  1981,  are  subfect  to  the 
Pinal  Guidelines.  The  guiding  principles  In 
the  Guidelines  are  that  a  project  must  not 
cause  unacceptable  degradation  of  waters  of 
the  United  States,  must  not  cause  or  contrib- 
ute to  violations  of  applicable  state  water 
quality  standards  and  must  not  have  nractl- 
cable  alternatives  less  damaging  to  the  envi- 
ronment. 

We  have  determined  that  the  Dlrkey- 
Llncoln  project  falls  to  comply  with  the  404 
(b)(1)  Guidelines.  Our  reasons  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  project  will  permanently  destroy 
through  inundation  287  miles  of  very  high 
quality  rivers  and  streams,  30  lakes  and 
ponds,  and  1900+  acres  of  wetlands.  These 
water  resources,  which  are  among  the  highest 
quality  in  the  northeast,  support  an  excellent 
naturally  maintained  brook  trout  fishery  and 
diverse  aquatic  plant  and  animal  habitat. 

Violations  of  state  water  quality  standards 
will  occur  downstream  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance for  approximately  five  years  during 
construction  and  two  years  during  initial  op- 
eration. The  Corps'  designation  of  a  39-mlle 


downstream  reach  as  a  "mixing  zone"  Im- 
plies that  standards  violations  are  adaptable 
over  the  entire  reach.  ThU  Is  an  inappropri- 
ate application  of  the  mixing  zone  concept. 
The  40-4  Guidelines  define  the  term  "mixing 
zone  "  as  "a  limited  volume  of  water  serving 
as  a  zone  of  Initial  dilution  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  a  discharge  point  where  receiving 
water  may  not  meet  water  quality  standards 
or  other  requirements  otherwise  applicable 
to  tue  receiving  water.  The  mixing  zone 
should  be  considered  as  a  place  where  wastes 
and  water  mix  and  not  as  a  place  where 
effiuents  are  treated"  (Section  230.3).  Fur- 
thermore, EPA  and  the  State  normally  re- 
strict mixing  zones  to  less  than  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  In  length. 

The  88.000  acre  impoundments  created  by 
the  project  wUl  be  of  marginal  water  quality 
and  will  support  a  fishery  of  little  value.  As 
we  have  previously  documented.  Informa- 
tion presented  In  the  EIS  does  not  support 
the  Corps'  conclusion  that  ilie  lake  fishery 
would  be  vlao.e.  The  U5.  Fish  and  WlldUfe 
Service,  the  federal  agency  with  the  most 
expertise  in  fishery  resources,  also  disputes 
the  Corps'  conclusion. 

80.455  acres  of  land  and  the  timber  and' 
wildlife  resources  It  supports  (Including 
36,893  acres  of  deer  yards)  will  be  perma- 
nently eUmlnated  through  In.indatlon  with 
the  resulting  loss  of  50%  of  the  deer  herd  In 
the  6*4,uu0  acre  St.  Joan  region. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  389 
miles  of  transmission  lines  will  degrade  the 
headwaters  of  hundreds  of  New  England's 
rivers  and  streams  through  erosion,  sedimen- 
tation, and  herbicide  runoff. 

The  project  will  result  In  severe  economic 
losses  to  the  timber  Industry  In  northern 
Maine,  already  stressed  by  spruce  budworm 
damage,  through  the  takl  ig  of  h'  ndrecis  of 
thousands  of  acres  (128,212  acres  to  be  taken 
for  the  lmpou.idmen;s  and  bufier  zone,  112,- 
370  or  more  acres  to  be  acquired  for  wildlife 
mitigation,  and  more  than  183,000  acres  to 
be  effectively  isolated  from  U.S.  access). 

The  Dlckey-Llncoln  project  Is  not  the  best 
available  alternative,  should  a  clear  need  to 
Improve  New  England's  peak  power  gener- 
ating capacity  be  determined  to  exist  In  the 
future.  Moreover,  project  alternatives,  such 
as  pumped  storage  and  pas  turblves,  have 
far  less  environmental  and  economic  im- 
pact than  this  project  and  do  i,ot  require 
such  a  massive  commitment  of  land,  water 
and  economic  resources  so  far  In  advance  of 
a  determination  of  the  true  requirement  for 
peaking  power  20  years  from  now. 

As  we  have  stated  In  earlier  comments, 
state  permits  have  not  been  applied  for,  as 
requested  by  the  State  of  Maine  and  as  re- 
quired by  Section  401(t)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  If  this  project  were  to  go  forward,  appli- 
cation for  state  permits  would  have  to  be 
made.  Section  404(t)  provides  that  any  fed- 
eral agency  proposing  to  place  fill  material 
In  any  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  U.S. 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  state  shall  com- 
ply with  any  state  requirements  (both  sub- 
stantive and  procedural)  controlling  the 
placing  of  such  material  to  the  sam:  extent 
any  person  Is  subject  to  such  requirements. 
The  Corps'  position  that  this  Section  only 
applies  to  maintenance  dredging  projects  Is 
not  explained  anywhere  In  the  EIS  and  in 
our  view  Is  unsupported  by  the  language  of 
the  statute  Itself  and  the  legislative  history. 
We  believe  a  concern  of  equal  Importance 
Is  whether  there  Is  a  true  need  for  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  and  whether  less  expensive  and  less 
damaging  alternatives  are  available.  In  our 
past  comments  we  have  requested  that  the 
Corps  obtain  a  statement  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Power  Pool  (NEPOOL)  as  to  their  view 
of  the  need,  and  we  note  that  this  statement 
was  not  provided  in  the  Final  E  S.  One  would 
expect  that  if  there  were  a  true  need. 
NEPOOL  would  have  said  so.  '^n  the  absence 
of  their  expert  opinion,  the  Corps  has  per- 
formed  Its  own  analysis  which   we  believe 


does  not  demonstrate  that  this  project  Is 
needed. 

based  on  our  ongoing  review  of  the  New 
En^i^nd  and  nu'kioual  energy  sliuatlan,  and 
of  tne  ii^iecric  Council  oi  New  England's 
MM  statistical  Bullctm,  we  believe  the  facts 
show  that: 

x^ew  England  can  expect  to  carry  a  jO  per- 
cent or  better  generating  reoer.e  even  during 
peak  periods  throujjh  the  predictable  future 
without  Ulckey-Lincoln.  A  2J  percent  reserve 
capacity  Is  normully  con.,ldered  to  be  an 
adequate  factor  oi  safety. 

While  oil  displacement  is  a  key  concern, 
the  oil  which  Dlckey-Llncoln  would  displace, 
that  used  fur  p.iakmg  power,  is  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  jNew  England  s  oil  uiiaiie,  amounting 
to  lejs  than  one  half  of  one  percent. 

There  will  be  significant  power  losses  from 
the  386  mile  long  transmission  lines.  The 
Ne\v  England  load  center  Is  closer  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ttiat  It  is  to  this  project.  Nearly 
lu  (percent  of  ihu  elecirlclty  will  be  lost  in 
transmission  to  the  load  center  and  the  same 
amount  would  be  lost  as  pumping  power  Is 
transmitted  back  to  the  project.  In  addi- 
tion, significant  adverse  environmental  im- 
pacts wUI  occur  as  a  result  of  the  trans- 
mission project  alone. 

in  conclusion,  for  the  reasons  stated  above 
and  In  our  past  comments,  we  find  that  the 
DlcUey-UncoIn  project  will  result  in  un- 
acceptable environmental  Impacts,  that  the 
need  for  the  project  has  not  been  fully  justi- 
fied, that  practicable  and  less  damaging 
allernatlves  are  available,  and  that  the  proj- 
ect does  not  comply  with  Guidelines  Issued 
under  Section  404(b)  (1)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  We  further  believe  that  enough  Infor- 
mation Is  now  available  so  that  no  further 
study  of  this  project  Is  necessary.  Finally,  In 
accordance  with  the  Memorandum  to  Agency 
Heads  from  the  Chairman,  CouncU  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  (November  17,  1980),  we 
request  that  you  Include  our  404  finding  in 
your  transmittal  of  the  Final  EIS  to 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

Wallace  E.  SricKifET,  PJS., 
Director,  Environmental  Impact  Office. 


AUTO  THEFT:  A  COSTLY.  GROWING 
MENACE 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
automobile  theft  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  crimes  in  the  country  with  total 
monetary  loss  to  the  American  public 
estimated  at  $4  billion  per  year.  What 
many  people  think  of  as  a  crime  com- 
mitted by  teenagers  out  for  a  joyride  is 
in  reality  a  crime  in  which  professional 
auto  thieves  are  talcing  the  American 
public  for  a  Joyride  by  milking  us  of  tax 
dollars,  forcing  higher  Insurance  pre- 
miums and  raising  the  price  of  other 
consumer  goods. 

An  expert  car  thief  can  open  and  start 
a  car  without  keys  in  about  40  seconds. 
He  can  either  disguise  the  stolen  car 
with  a  paint  Job  or  other  superficial 
changes,  or  he  can  simply  get  a  vehicle 
identincation  number— VIN— plate  and 
title  from  a  similar  junked  car.  He 
switches  the  plates  and  can  easily  sell 
the  vehicle  to  an  imsuspecting  buyer 
either  in  the  same  State,  or  out  of  State, 
or  overseas. 

The  fastest  growing  area  of  auto  theft 
Is  the  "chop  shop"  operation  where  a 
stolen  car  is  dismantled  and  the  parts 
resold  for  far  more  than  the  value  of  the 
whole  car.  An  efficient  chop  shop  can 
strip  a  car  In  40  minutes  and  deliver  the 
parts  to  a  repa<r  shop  on  a  day's  notice. 
This  saves  the  repairer  time  and  money, 
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yet  the  fu  11  cost  of  new  parts  usually  is 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  bringing  in 
his  or  her  car  for  repairs.  This  kind  of 
(^Teration  :  nalies  it  diiBcult  for  the  legiti- 
mate salvige  dealer  or  bodyshop  op- 
erator to  ( ompete. 

Profit  ia  just  one  incentive  for  enter- 
ing the  ruto  theft  field.  The  actual 
chances  cf  being  imprisoned  for  the 
crime  are  extremely  small.  In  fact,  the 
Justice  Department  estimates  that  only 
4  percent  of  all  vehicle  thefts  result  in 
arrests,  mi  ich  less  convictions. 

The  cos^  of  automobile  theft  in  this 
country  is  astronomical.  Anyone  who 
buys  insuiance  foots  the  bill  for  theft 
losses  because  Insurance  rates  reflect  the 
number  and  dollar  value  of  losses  which 
must  be  paid  from  premiums.  An  insured 
driver  payp  part  of  the  cost  of  a  loss 
through  his  or  her  deductible.  Today 
deductibles  of  $250,  $500  and  even  $1,000 
are  not  unheard  of.  Moreover,  policy- 
holders in  higher  crime  areas  pay  more 
than  those  who  live  where  the  theft  rate 
is  lower. 

This  widespread  crime  cuts  into  the 
income  of  legitimate  car  dealers,  re- 
pairment,  sarts  manufacturers  and  sal- 
vage of  n  cyclers.  The  theft  of  heavy 
equipment  and  large  trucks  raises  the 
consumer  costs  for  those  items.  In  addi- 
tion, auto  theft  profits  frequently  are 
siphoned  cff  into  other  illegal  activities 
such  as  loan  sharking,  drug  sales  and 
gambling. 

As  a  reiult,  the  taxpayer  must  pick 
up  the  tab  for  police  and  judicial  efforts 
to  curb  tliese  crimes  and  the  bill  is 
growing  ev  ;ry  year. 

Almost  ill  insurance  companies  who 
write  automobile  insurance  are  working 
on  ways  tj  cut  theft.  Most  contribute 
money  and  data  to  support  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Automobile  Theft  Bureau, 
an  organliitlon  which  employs  trained 
investigators  to  recover  cars  stolen  from 
its  memb€:"s.  The  bureau  works  closely 
with  local  authorities  in  investigating 
thefts  and  has  helped  expose  more  than 
400  theft  r  ngs  and  prosecute  more  than 
950  ring  m(  imbers. 

Ptor  the  1  ast  5  years,  the  Kentucky  In- 
dependent Insurance  Agents  Associa- 
tion has  sponsored  an  incentive  program 
to  encourdge  police  recovery  of  stolen 
vehicles.  During  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. State  police  more  than  doubled  re- 
coveries and  tripled  arrests. 

This  kind  of  program  is  a  good  start, 
but  other  State  and  Federal  action  is 
needed  to  cut  down  on  these  crimes.  My 
State  of  Ki  ntucky,  considered  one  of  the 
biggest  stolen  car  dumping  grounds  in 
the  countiy  because  of  Its  lack  of  a 
titling  law  is  working  to  enact  legisla- 
tion and  ii  iprove  enforcement  programs 
to  deal  wit  i  the  problem. 

Federal  egislation  was  proioosed  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress  to  help  combat  auto 
theft  but  t]  le  measure  died  with  adjourn- 
ment. Aiming  squarely  at  the  "chop 
shop"  opei  ation,  the  bill  would  have  re- 
quired peimanent,  imiform  identifica- 
tion on  all  major  car  parts.  Tampering 
with  those  numbers  in  any  way  would 
have  been  a  crime  under  the  bill,  as 
would  possession  of  parts  with  altered 
numbers. 

The  bill  also  proposed  tougher  penal- 
ties for  trtifBcking  in  stolen  vehicles  or 


parts  and  would  have  expanded  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  authority 
over  Illegally  exported  cars  and  parts. 

Legislation  on  this  order  is  needed  to 
overcome  the  problems  of  interstate  and 
international  theft.  As  it  is  now,  thieves 
can  move  from  one  jurisdiction  to  an- 
other as  each  State  toughens  up  on  their 
activities. 

A  vehicle  is  stolen  every  29  seconds  in 
this  country,  and  as  long  as  auto  theft  is 
ignored,  it  will  continue  to  grow.  The 
time  has  come  to  take  the  profit  out  of 
auto  theft  and  put  some  serious  risk  in. 
Help  is  needed  from  legislators,  media, 
insurers  and  individuals  to  make  a  less 
attractive  environment  for  the  thieves 
who  are  costing  everyone  millions  of 
dollars. 

I  ask  that  the  material  from  Ken- 
tucky's insurance  industry  to  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  m.aterial  follows: 
Kentuckians  Called  on  To  Assist  in  Fight 
Against   Auto  Theft 

Frankj-obt,  PeSruary  17. — The  commander 
of  the  Auto  Theft  Seitlon  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Police  today  caUed  for  a  massive  effort 
by  all  Kentuckians  to  help  stop  automobile 
theft — a  "gold  mine"  for  professional  thieves. 

Lt.  Richard  McQuown  said.  "It  Is  time  we 
stop  Kentucky  from  being  a  "gold  mine'  for 
organized  chop  shop  operators  and  join 
together  to  drive  the  professional  car 
thieves  out  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Thieves  made  otf  with  10,000  automobiles 
in  Kentucky  In  1979.  McQuown  noted.  He 
said  many  of  the  stolen  autos  ended  up  in 
the  hands  of  the  35  to  40  chop  shops  operat- 
ing in  Kentucky,  reaping  millions  in  profit 
for  professional  thieves.  Chop  shops,  Mc- 
Quown explained,  strip  cars  and  trucks  and 
then  resell  the  "spare  parts." 

McQuown  added  that  the  value  of  an 
automobUe's  replacement  parts — fenders, 
hoods,  side  panels  etc. — oftsn  Is  three  or  four 
times  the  value  cf  the  original  automobile, 
according  to  a  recent  insurance  study. 

"In  cases  where  the  vehicles  aren't  recov- 
ered." Lt.  McQuown  said,  "we  arent  talk- 
ing about  teenage  Joy  riders.  The  cars  that 
disappear  forever  are  those  taken  by  profes- 
sionals who  are  part  of  a  94  billlon-a-year 
national  car  theft  business." 

McQuown  pointed  out  the  cost  of  these 
stolen  autos  is  not  borne  by  Just  out-of-luck 
motorists.  "Stolen  autos  cobL  all  citizens  of 
the  state  through  higher  insurance  premiums 
and  tax  dollars  spent  to  Investigate  and 
prosecute  offenders." 

There  are  a  number  of  steps  each  citizen 
can  take  to  help  in  the  crackdown  on  the 
auto  thieves,  McQuown  said.  "Don't  leave 
your  keys  in  the  ignition.  Lock  your  car. 
Take  the  extra  time  to  mark  auto  parts 
with  your  identifying  number  or  personal 
insignia."  he  suggested. 

"^n  fact."  McQuown  said,  "Kentucky's 
state  and  local  police  forces  will  mark  motor 
vehicle  parts  for  all  Kentucky  citizens  upon 
request."  This  effort,  the  Vehicle  Identifica- 
tion Program  (VIP),  is  aimed  at  deterring 
professional  thieves  from  selling  stolen  mo- 
tor vehicle  parts  without  detection. 

McQuown  said  he  and  the  stats's  insur- 
ance industry  are  working  on  a  long-term 
effort  to  crack  down  on  auto  theft.  "We  will 
not  be  able  to  eliminate  or  even  reduce  auto 
theft  overnight,"  he  conducted,  "but  with  all 
Kentuckians  working  together,  we  can  have 
a  serious  Impact." 

Auto  Theft:  A  Costly,  Growing  Menace 
Does  a  discussion  of  auto  theft  conjure 
up  visions  of  teenagers  hotwiring  someone's 
convertible  and  goin;  for  a  Joyrlde?  Do  you 
imagine  that  when  the  six-packs  are  empty 
and  the  party's  over,  the  kids  will  abandon 


the  car,  perhaps  a  bit  the  worse  for  wev, 
where  It  will  easily  be  found?  Do  you  dismiss 
auto  bheft  as  a  boys-will-be-boys  caper  that 
merely  inconveniences  the  owner  and  mayb* 
costs  a  big  insurance  company  a  few  dollan 
from  Ita  deep  pocket? 

If  so,  you  are  badly  out  of  touch  with 
reality. 

BACKGBOUirO 

Automobile  theft  has  been  a  problem  for 
as  long  a«  there  have  been  autos,  but  the 
nature  of  the  crime  and  the  criminals  en- 
gaged in  it  have  changed  dramatically  In 
recent  years. 

Today,  a  car  is  stolen  every  29  seconds 
somewhere  in  this  country.  Thieves  make 
off  with  more  than  one  million  vehicles  a 
year,  including  cars,  motorcycles,  trucka, 
farm  and  obher  heavy  equipment. 

No  lon3;er  confined  to  the  cities,  auto  theft 
has  become  the  fastest  growing  crime  In 
rural  America.  It  Is  a  costly  crime  as  well. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  In  1978  esti- 
mated that  this  criminal  activity  costs  the 
American  public  roughly  (4  bUllon  a  year 
of  which  t3  billion  goes  for  insurance  losses 
and  tl  billion  in  criminal  Justice  costs. 

While  the  number  of  theftf  Increases  an- 
nually, the  recovery  rate  la  steadily  decreas- 
ing. Nationally,  the  recovery  rate  has  dropped 
from  90  percent  In  1960,  to  61  percent  In 
1978.  In  Kentucky,  the  recovery  rate  Is  sig- 
nificantly lower:  only  three  of  every  ten  sto- 
len vehicles  are  found  despite  expanded  po- 
lice efforts  to  curtail  this  crime. 

These  figures  mean  one  thing.  Auto  theft 
Is  no  longer  dominated  by  the  amateur  Joy- 
riding teenager.  Rather,  it  is  the  professional 
auto  thieves  who  are  taking  the  American 
public  for  a  Joyrlde,  milking  them  of  tax 
dollars,  forcing  higher  insurance  premiums 
and  raising  the  price  of  other  consumer 
goods. 

Professionals  make  the  cars  disappear  for 
good.  They  disguise  or  dismantle  them  for 
resale  here  and  abroad,  and  they  do  so  with 
relative  ease,  despite  the  efforts  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

KAST 

An  amateur  thief  "borrows"  a  car.  uses  it 
and  abandons  it.  A  professional  thief  usea 
a  variety  of  techniques  to  make  a  car  vanish 
permanently. 

An  expert  car  thief  can  open  and  start  a 
car  without  keys  in  about  40  seconds.  He 
may  have  an  order  for  a  specific  car  type, 
such  as  the  high-demand  prestige  vehicles 
like  Mercedes.  Cadillacs  or  Continentals.  Or, 
he  may  be  after  a  specific  part,  like  a  door 
or  a  fender.  The  latest  rage  Is  to  make  off 
with  economy  cars. 

When  he  wants  the  whole  car,  be  can 
either  disguise  it  with  a  paint  Job  or  other 
superficial  changes,  or  he  can  simply  get  a 
vehicle  identification  number  (VIN)  plate 
and  title  from  a  similar  Junked  car.  He 
switches  the  plates  and  can  easily  sell  the 
vehicle  to  an  unsuspecting  buyer  either  in 
the  same  state,  out  of  state  or  overseas. 

If  he  wants  a  part,  he  steals  the  car  and 
delivers  it  to  a  chop  shop.  There,  the  car  is 
dismantled  and  the  parts  resold  for  far  more 
than  the  value  of  the  whole  car.  This  is  the 
fastest  growing  area  of  auto  theft. 

Inflation  has  driven  the  price  of  parts  and 
labor  to  exhorbitant  levels.  A  study  by  the 
Alliance  of  American  Insurers  shows  that 
the  cost  of  all  parts  for  a  new  U.S.  compact 
car  Is  $25,458.  tl9.440  more  than  the  invoice 
cost  to  the  dealer  of  $6,018.  Chop  shops  will 
supply  the  replacement  parts  for  as  little 
as  one-third  the  cost  of  new  parts,  and  they 
can  deliver  them  quickly. 

An  efficient  chop  shop  can  strip  a  car  in 
40  minutes  and  deliver  the  parts  to  a  repair 
shop  on  a  day's  notice.  This  will  save  a  de- 
lav  in  time  for  the  repairer  and  will  save  him 
money  too,  yet  the  full  cost  of  new  parts 
usually  is  passel  on  to  the  consumer  bring- 
ing his  car  In  for  repairs. 

The  parts  business  is  the  least  risky  aspect 
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of  this  Industry  because  parts  rarely  are 
stamped  vrith  the  Identifying  VIN  number. 
As  a  result,  they  are  Impossible  to  trace  once 
removed  from  the  original  vehicle. 

During  Congreselonal  hearings  In  1979, 
Lt  Richard  McQuown  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Poilce  testified  that  36  to  40  organized 
vehicle  theft  rings  are  operating  In  the  state 
and  about  half  of  those  are  choppers.  He 
attributed  the  rise  In  the  chop  shops  pop- 
ularity to  the  "almost  endless"  supply  or 
easily  stolen  vehicles  and  to  the  demand  for 
crash  replacement  parts.  Lt.  McQuown  noted 
that  in  Kentucky  it  would  take  the  average 
body  shop  30  to  45  days  to  order  parts  for 
repairing  a  1979  Chevrolet  Malibus  damaged 
front  end  whereas  the  chop  shops  could  sup- 
ply it  In  a  day,  or  two.  making  It  difficult  for 
the  legitimate  salvage  dealer  or  body  shop 
operator  to  compete. 

He  also  noted  that  people  who  wUh  to  un- 
load a  gas  guzzler  or  defective  car  can  turn 
the  vehicle  over  to  a  chopper  and  report  It 
stolen  to  their  insurance  companies. 

The  chop  shops  are  the  most  lucrative  side 
of  the  underworld  "Industry"  but  even  shops 
that  specialize  In  giving  stolen  vehicles  new 
Identities— the  re-taggers— make  handsome 
profits  tax  free.  At  the  same  hearings,  a  con- 
victed re-tagger  told  the  Senate  Permanent 
Investigations  Subcommittee  that  he  made 
between  $150,000  and  $200,000  a  year. 
LOW  aisK 

Profit  Is  Just  one  Incentive  for  entering  the 
auto  theft  field.  The  other  big  plus  Is  the  fact 
that  chances  of  actually  being  imprisoned 
for  the  crime  are  small.  In  fact,  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  estimates  that  only  four 
percent  of  aU  vehicle  thefts  result  in  arrests, 
much  less  conviction. 

Lt.  McQuown  described  cases  to  the  Sub- 
committee where  arrests  and  prosecution 
hung  on  such  thin  evidence  as  a  hair  in  a 
vehicle's  paint,  bird  droppings  on  the  roof  of 
a  pickup,  and  cat  tracks  on  the  hood.  With- 
out VIN  numbers  or  other  uniform  types  of 
identification  it  is  almost  impossible  to  iden- 
tify stolen  goods,  even  if  all  the  signs  point 
that  way. 

COST 

Insurance  claimants,  and  the  public  In 
general,  shouW  not  be  apathetic.  Claims  costs 
are  but  one  aspect  of  the  price  auto  theft 
imposes  on  consumers. 

Anyone  who  buys  Insurance  foots  the  bill 
for  theft  losses.  Insurance  rates  reflect  the 
number  and  dollar  value  of  losses  which  must 
be  paid  from  premiums.  The  more  often  cars 
are  stolen  tmd  the  more  they  are  worth  on 
today's  market,  the  more  premltuns  will  rise 
since  theft  accounts  for  a  large  percentage 
of  the  comprehensive  coverage. 

In  cases  where  motorists  are  uninsured, 
they  bear  the  full  loss  from  theft.  But  even 
an  Insured  driver  pays  part  of  the  cost  of  a 
loss  through  his  deductible.  Today  deduct- 
ibles of  $250,  $500,  and  even  $1000  are  not 
unheard  of.  Moreover,  policyholders  in  higher 
crime  areas  pay  more  than  those  who  live 
where  theft  Is  lower.  The  result  is  the  same 
as  if  an  auto  thief  demanded  the  extra  money 
directly  from  the  consvimer,  but  instead  the 
extra  loss  goes  unnotl'*ed. 

The  money  gained  t.<.rough  stealing  motor 
vehicles  cuts  into  the  income  of  legitimate 
car  dealers,  repairmen,  parts  manufacturers 
and  salvage  recyclers.  The  theft  of  heavy 
equipment  and  large  trucks  raises  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  many  suppliers  of  goods  and 
services  and  raises  the  consumer  costs  for 
those  Items.  In  addition,  auto  theft  profits 
frequently  are  siphoned  off  Into  other  Illegal 
activities  such  as  loan  sharking,  drug  sales 
and  gambling.  A  number  of  recent  murders 
around  the  country  have  been  traced  to  or- 
ganized crime  Involvement  In  auto  theft  as 
wall. 


As  a  result,  the  taxpayer  must  pick  up  the 
tab  for  police  and  Judicial  efforts  to  curb 
these  crimes  and  the  bill  is  growing  every 
year. 

There  are  other  Invisible  costs  imposed  on 
individuals  and  society  by  auto  theft.  One 
is  the  human  toll  from  accidents.  The  thief 
who  steals  a  car  is  200  times  more  Ukely  to 
have  the  accident  than  the  owner  Is,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Automobile  Theft  Bu- 
reau. Auto  theft  Is  second  only  to  robbery 
in  causing  crime-related  absenteeism  from 
work  largely  because  of  injuries  suffered  in 
these  accidents. 

Auto  theft  also  is  closely  allied  with  other 
crimes — such  as  stealing  a  car  and  using  it 
as  the  getaway  vehicle  after  a  robbery.  It 
also  may  turn  Into  the  launching  pad  for  a 
career  in  crime.  A  young  person's  conviction 
for  stealing  cars  for  a  joyrlde  or  on  commis- 
sion for  a  professional  may  lead  to  more 
serious  criminal  acts. 

WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE 

Almost  all  insurance  companies  who  writs 
automobile  insurance  are  working  on  ways 
to  cut  theft.  Most  contribute  dollars  &nd 
data  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  NATB.  This 
organization  employs  trained  investigators 
to  recover  cars  stolen  from  its  600  members. 
So  far,  the  NATB  staff  has  located  127,465 
vehicles  of  the  234.254  stolen  in  1979.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Bureau  works  closely  with  local 
authorities  in  investigating  thefts  and  has 
helped  expose  more  than  400  theft  rings  and 
prosecute  more  than  950  ring  members.  Last 
year,  the  Bureau  trained  almost  23,000  police 
ol&cers  in  theft  Investigation  techniques  and 
In  use  of  NATB  services. 

For  the  last  five  years  the  Kentucky  Inde- 
pendent Insurance  Agents  Association  has 
sponsored  an  incentive  program  to  encourage 
police  recovery  of  stolen  vehicles.  The 
"Screaming  Eagle"  program  was  Initiated  In 
1975.  During  Its  first  year  In  operation,  state 
police  more  than  doubled  recoveries  and 
tripled  arrests. 

The  Insurance  industry  also  published  and 
distributes  anti-car  theft  material  and  has 
helped  sponsor  campaigns  to  prevent  this 
crime  In  a  number  of  states,  including  the 
new  program  in  Kentucky.  These  efforts  in- 
clude proposals  for  legislative  reforms,  aware- 
ness campaigns,  and  training  assistance. 

WHAT  NEEDS  TO  BE  DONE 

Federal  legislation  (S.  1214  and  H.R.  4178) 
was  proposed  during  the  9eth  Congress  to 
help  combat  auto  theft  but  the  measure  died 
with  adjournment.  Had  it  t>een  enacted,  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Prevention  Act  would 
have  provided  many  of  the  tools  necessary  to 
cope  with  the  increasei^  involvement  of  pro- 
fessional criminals. 

Aiming  squarely  at  chop  shop  operations 
where  organized  crime  Is  most  active,  the  bUl 
would  have  required  permanent,  uniform 
identification  on  all  major  car  parts.  This 
would  help  eliminate  the  problem  investiga- 
tors now  have  in  identifying  stolen  parts 
once  they  are  removed  from  a  vehicle.  Tam- 
pering with  those  nximbers  in  any  way  also 
would  have  been  a  crime  under  the  bill,  as 
would  possession  of  parts  with  altered  nvmi- 
bers. 

The  bill  also  proposed  tougher  penalties  for 
trafficking  in  stolen  vehicles  or  parts.  Tliese 
Included  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  and  five  years 
in  prison  because  those  prosecuted  could  be 
tried  under  the  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organizations  (RICO)  Statute. 

Because  so  many  cars  and  parts  are  being 
illegally  exported,  the  bill  would  have  ex- 
panded the  Secretary  of  Treasury's  authority 
over  exports  and  given  the  U.S.  Ciistoms 
Service  arrest  powers.  In  addition,  the  meas- 
ure permitted  issuance  of  a  federal  safety 
standard  requiring  car  manufacturers  to  im- 
prove vehicle  security  systems. 


Legislation  on  this  order  must  be  passed  to 
overcome  the  problems  of  interstate  and 
international  theft.  As  It  Is  now,  thieves  can 
mov3  from  on3  jurisdiction  to  another  as 
eacn  state  toughens  up  on  their  activities. 
Insurers  and  law  enforcement  officials  have 
supported  this  measure  actively  and  will  un- 
doubtedly strive  to  have  it  reintroduced  when 
the  new  Congress  convenes  In  January,  1981. 

STATES 

The  states  should  require  all  business  deal- 
ing with  salvaged  cars  and  parte  to  be  U- 
censed  and  to  maintain  careful  records  and 
inventories.  The  states  also  could  make  sure 
that  these  inventories  and  records  are  avail- 
able to  investigators  and  require  that  VINs 
be  stamped  on  all  major  parts. 

Also  helpful  would  be  immunity  laws  to 
protect  people  or  organizations  who  report 
theft  information  to  police.  Such  a  law  would 
protect  against  civil  suits  from  suq>ect«d 
thieves. 

One  big  problem  Kentucky  has  in  fighting 
auto  thefte  is  its  lack  of  a  titling  law.  This 
situation  makes  Kentucky  an  ideal  place  for 
professional  rings  to  set  up  operations.  What 
is  needed  Is  a  requirement  r  an  alter-proof 
title.  Illinois  has  developt  such  a  title  and 
created  a  unit  within  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office  to  check  for  title  alterations.  Since  the 
titles  cannot  be  tampered  with  without  de- 
stroying the  printed  information  on  them, 
thieves  lose  a  valuable  tool  to  making  cars 
look  legitimate.  Neither  can  they  switch  a 
title  on  a  salvaged  vehicle  to  a  stolen  car  in 
order  to  disguise  it. 

On  the  enforcement  side,  states  could  im- 
pose mandatory  sentences  for  repeat  offend- 
ers and  restitution  for  damage  done  in  • 
theft.  By  making  false  theft  reports  a  crimi- 
nal offense,  states  could  help  curb  fraudulent 
claims  on  phantom  cars  and  on  cars  junked 
by  their  owners  for  the  Insurance  payment. 
States  also  could  toughen  penalties  for  caus- 
ing death  or  Injury  with  a  stolen  car  or  for 
fieeing  police  at  high  speed  In  a  stolen 
vehicle. 

Finally,  states  like  Kentucky  can  bolster 
their  police  units  and  offer  special  training 
In  theft  Investigation.  Moreover,  they  could 
give  poilce  greater  authority  in  seizing  vehi- 
cles believed  to  be  stolen  or  re-tagged. 

INStnZBS 

Insurance  companies  that  have  not  already 
done  so  should  mstltute  new  procedures  to 
help  protect  against  fraud  and  to  trace  stolen 
vehicles.  These  would  include  a  special  anti- 
fraud  imlt  to  Inspect  claims  for  signs  of 
fraud,  requiring  a:ents  to  inspect  cars  before 
insuring  them,  and  reporting  stolen  cars  im- 
mediately to  the  NATB.  They  also  can  partic- 
ipate in  and  organize  anti-theft  campaigns 
and  develop  more  careful  procedures  for  dis- 
posing of  salvaged  vehicles. 

INDIVIDUALS 

It  may  seem  impossible  to  stop  the  pro- 
fessional car  thief  when  he  can  break  into 
almost  any  car  In  seconds.  But  If  nothing 
else,  a  motorist  can  slow  him  down  with 
anti-theft  devices. 

The  most  important  anti-theft  device  is 
your  key.  Lock  your  car  even  in  front  of  your 
house.  Never  leave  your  car  running  while 
dashing  into  a  store,  close  windows  tightly 
when  parking  and  turn  front  wheels  sharrjly 
to  make  towing  difficult.  Park  in  a  locked 
garage  when  possible  and  try  to  avoid  park- 
ing lots  where  you  have  to  leave  the  keys. 
Keep  your  title  and  registraUon  in  a  safe 
place.  They  can  be  stolen  and  used  to  make  a 
•hot"  car  legitimate.  Engrave  your  vehicle 
identification  in  hard-to-find  places  on  the 
car  to  ease  identification  if  it  is  stolen.  Con- 
sider installing  theft  deterrents. 

Encourage  police  and  government  activi- 
ties to  deter  auto  theft  and  assist  by  keeping 
an  eye  out  for  suspicious  "hot  deals"  on  cars. 
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A  fresh  piJnt  Job  on  a  late-model  car  is  a 
Up  off  as  1  5  a  seller  who  doesn't  have  manu- 
f»cturer-4ad«  Iceys.  Report  any  suspicious 
circumstances  to  police  Immediately.  Peo- 
ple who  cii  not  resUt  a  "bargain"  have  end- 
ed losing  1  oth  the  stolen  car  and  the  money 
they  paid  lar  It. 

StIMMAaT 

Aa  long  as  auto  theft  Is  Ignored.  It  will 
continue  t  >  grow.  The  time  has  come  to  take 


the  profit 


^.__.  out  of  auto  theft  In  Kentucky  and 

put  some  I  «rlous  risk  In.  The  police  are  try- 
ing but  th  By  need  help  from  legislators,  me- 
dia, insunrs  and  IndlvlduaU  to  make  this 
state  a  leis  attractive  environment  for  the 
thieves  wb  o  are  costing  everyone  millions  of 
dollars.^ 


U.S.  POPULATION 


•  Mr.   PiLCKWOOD. 

wish  to  ;-eport  that. 


Mr.   President,   I 

..     _^_  according  to  the 

latest  U.i.  Census  Bureau  approxima- 
tions, the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  on  October  1,  1981,  was  229,872,- 
795.  This  represents  an  increase  of  206.- 
444  since Iseptember  1,  1981.  In  1  short 
month  w^  have  added  enough  people  to 
our  populktion  to  more  than  fill  the  city 
of  Fresno,  Calif. 

Currently  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  approximately  one  birth  every  9  sec- 
onds and  one  death  every  16  seconds. 
One  immikrant  enters  this  country  every 
60  second  and  one  emigrant  leaves  every 
15  minutes.  This  results  in  an  addition  of 
one  person  to  our  population  every  16 
seconds.* 


yur: 


Mr.  Peacock  Is  a  young  man  of  20 
years,  and  so  his  career  as  a  high  jumper, 
we  all  expect,  will  flourish  for  some 
time  to  come.  But  that  career  reached 
its  current  height— literally — on  Sep- 
tember 6.  in  Rome.  Italy,  when  he  de- 
feated a  nine-man  field  from  all  over 
the  globe,  and  jumped  7  feet.  5%  inches 
to  win  the  World  Cup  Games  for  him- 
self and  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Peacock  has  shown  steady  and 
excellent  improvement  in  h:s  career.  He 
has  added  more  than  a  foot  to  his  best 
jump  in  the  past  5  years. 

He  first  came  to  prominence  as  a 
great  jumper  for  Urbana  High  School, 
then  won  the  California  State  junior 
college  title  competing  for  Modesto 
Jun.or  College,  and  owns  the  national 
junior  college  high  jump  record.  He  now 
competes  and  I  point  this  out  most  pain- 
fully, for  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  17.  in  his 
homeown.  Tyke  Peacock  will  be  honored 
with  a  "day"  sponsored  by  Urbana 
Downtown  Promotions. 

His  family  and  friends  will  join  him 
on  that  happy  occasion  to  take  note  of 
his  accomplishments. 

I  Join  them  in  their  celebration,  and 
send  along  my  own  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Peacock  on  what  he  has  already 
achieved,  and  wish  him  the  best  of  luck 
in  his  future  londertakings.* 


FEDEROV  AND  ALEXEI 
MURZHENKO 


•  Mr.  Nil  TKJjTS.  Mr.  President,  as  part 
of  the  c  >ngTessional  vigil  for  Soviet 
Jews.  I  \<ould  like  to  add  my  voice  to 
many  of  :ny  distinguished  colleagues  in 
behalf  of]  the  persecuted,  the  silenced, 
and  the  Imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Speciflcsd:  y,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  plii  ;ht  of  Yuri  Federov  and  Alexei 
MurzhenlJ),  both  prisoners  of  the  Perm 
labor  cam^  since  1970. 

FederoT^  and  Murzhenko  were  sen- 
tenced to  I  the  labor  camp  11  years  ago 
after  attempting  to  fly  a  plane  to  Israel. 
Murzhenlgo  currently  suffers  from  tuber- 
culosis: P^derov.  from  chronic  nephritis 
coupled  with  an  ulcer.  Neither  receive 
medlcatioh,  a  special  diet,  nor  relief  from 
the  strenuous  work  required  of  prisoners. 
Their  families  fear  that  they  will  not  sur- 
vive the  remaining  3  to  4  years  of  their 
sentence. ! 

It  is  difllcult  for  us  in  the  West  to  com- 
prehend a|  restriction  on  the  basic  free- 
dom of  travel,  much  less  such  lack  of  sen- 
sitivity for  the  preservation  of  human 
'resident.  I  am  sure  that  all 
iTill  join  me  in  publicly  urging 
to  release  these  two 


life.  Mr. 

Members 

Soviet  authorities 

prisoners. 


TYKE 


Peacock— A  great  high 

JUMPER 


DISON 


•  Mr 

like  to  take 

the  attention 

standing 

Tyke  Peacock 

m..  in  Cliampaign 


Mr.  President,  I  would 

this  opportunity  to  call  to 

of  my  colleagues  the  out- 

ithletic  achievements  of  Mr. 

who  is  a  native  of  Urbana. 

County. 


TOWARD  A   RATIONAL  FOOD 
SAFETY  POLICY 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
quiet  on  the  food  safety  front.  No  im- 
minent crises.  No  public  alarms.  No  im- 
portant food  substances  about  to  be  re- 
moved from  our  dinner  tables.  On  June 
25,  Congress  eagerly  agreed  for  the  third 
time  in  4  years  to  extend  the  date  of 
the  moratorium  on  FDA's  previously 
proposed  ban  of  saccharin  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years.  In  addition,  the  scientific 
evidence  on  nitrites  has  been  exam- 
ined and  the  initial  fears  about  its 
potential  toxicity  have  been  assuaged, 
letting  bacon  remain  on  our  breakfast 
table,  at  least  for  the  moment. 

Yet  the  momentous  task  of  reexamin- 
ing the  broader  questions  of  food  safety 
policy  remain.  Four  years  ago,  amidst 
the  tumultuous  public  reaction  against 
the  proposed  saccharin  ban.  Congress 
defused  the  situation  by  postponing  ra- 
vision  of  the  food  safety  laws  in  lieu 
of  further  study  it  requested  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  This  study  having  since  been 
concluded,  NAS's  findings  include  rec- 
ommending an  overhaul  of  the  food 
safety  laws  currently  enacted.  In  the 
view  of  NAS,  "the  law  has  become  com- 
plicated, inflexible  and  inconsistent  in 
implementation  .  .  .  [and]  is  inadequate 
to  meet  changing  and  increasing  prob- 
lems of  lood  salety."  Under  the  Carter 
administration,  the  FDA's  Task  Force 
on  Food  Safety  advocated  significant  re- 
vision of  the  statute.  In  fact,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OCace  recently  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  former  FDA  commis- 
sioners revealing  a  strong  consensus  for 
major  reform. 

But  what  reform?  I  recently  intro- 


duced 8.  1442,  The  Food  Saftey  Amend- 
ments of  1981,  as  one  way  to  revise  and 
update  the  food  safety  law.  Of  course, 
I  recognize  that  In  this  scientifically  and 
legally  complex  area,  which  so  directly 
affects  US.  public  health  policy,  no 
single  legislative  proopsal  has  a  mo- 
nopoly on  reasonableness.  Every  alterna- 
tive ought  to  be  examined.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  debate  on  food  safety  has  in  the 
past  been  less  than  dispassionate.  Too 
many  consumer  groups  and  food  proces- 
sors have  been  raining  invective  on  each 
other.  At  the  center  of  this  storm  is  the 
Dclaney  clause,  requiring  that  any  sub- 
stcmce  shown  to  induce  cancer  in  man  or 
animals  be  banned  whether  or  not  there 
are  any  benefits  associated  with  its  use. 
Nor  is  an  exception  made  for  substances 
foimd  in  such  inflntestimal  amounts  so 
as  to  present  the  most  insignificant  risk 
to  humans. 

In  the  past,  combatants  in  the  food 
safety  war  were  either  fighting  for  the 
Delaney  clause  or  against  it.  What  in 
fact  is  needed  is  some  fine  tuning.  The 
basic  purpose  of  the  Delaney  clause  rep- 
resents sound  public  policy.  No  sub- 
stance should  be  added  directly  to  food 
if  it  is  a  carcinogen. 

How  should  substances  like  saccharin 
be  regulated?  Applying  a  rigid  Inflexible 
rule  to  a  substance^at  has  been  in  use 
for  decades  and  for  which  there  are  no 
available  substitutes  is  at  bsst  short- 
sighted. For  diabetics  and  others  who 
caimot  eat  sugar,  cutting  off  their  only 
viable  substitute  sweetener  is  unfair. 
Some  consideration  of  benefits  is  neces- 
sary for  those  substances  to  which  we 
have  grown  accustomed  and  cannot 
easily  replace. 

Reasoned  decisionmaking  Is  even  more 
crucial  in  decisions  affecting  the  supply 
and  marketing  of  our  basic  foods.  Nat- 
ural nutrients  found  in  foods  like  po- 
tatoes, onions,  and  black  pepper  have 
been  implicated  as  potential  carcino- 
gens. Essential  nutrients  such  as  seleni- 
um, vitamin  D.  and  ca'cium,  substances 
required  by  humans  In  our  diet,  act  in 
high  doses  as  carcinogens.  The  logical 
extension  of  implementing  the  current 
law  as  written  would  lead  to  banning 
these  most  basic  foods  by  FDA.  Fortu- 
nately, FDA  has  chosen  the  more  pru- 
dent course  of  action  and  Ignored  the 
statute. 

Yet  the  law  should  not  be  merely  an 
option  or  a  suggestion  which  a  Federal 
agency  can  accept  or  reject  with  im- 
punity. Laws  are  normative,  which  means 
they  not  only  tell  us  what  we  can  and 
cannot  do,  but  set  standards  reflecting 
what  a  consensus  of  us  in  the  commu- 
nity consider  reasonable  policy.  Right 
now,  the  Delaney  clause  as  a  law  which 
provides  for  summarily  banning  foods 
without  any  recourse  or  appeal  is  not 
reasonable.  A  failure  to  revise  this  law 
not  only  questions  the  legitimacy  of  our 
Nation's  food  safety  policy,  but  violates 
the  integrity  of  the  legal  process  Itself. 

Our  revision  of  it  should  keep  pace 
with  scientific  advancements.  Scientists 
can  now  detect  traces  of  potentially 
harmful  substances  at  parts  per  tril- 
lion— a  million  fold  increase  in  analyti- 
cal sensitivity  compared  with  the  meth- 


ods available  20  years  ago  when  the  De- 
laney clause  was  conceived  and  the  law 
was  last  examined.  Traces  of  such  sub- 
stances are  being  found  throughout  our 
food  supply  in  very  minute  quantities. 
Attempting  to  eliminate  all  these  food 
substances  not  only  threatens  the  quan- 
tity of  our  national  food  Inventory,  but 
promises  only  the  most  nominal  impact 
in  our  common  cause  to  Improve  the 
public  health.  ,    .     ,  «.- 

Keeping  our  food  supply  safe  is  of  the 
highest  priority.  Yet  some  degree  of  risk 
Is  inherent.  Zero  risk  has  been  proveii  to 
be  impossible  to  achieve.  The  FDA  must 
focus  its  resources  on  diminatlng  those 
risks  that  have  a  potential  for  actuaUy 
harming  humans.  Trivial  or  speculative 
risks  should  not  be  regulated. 

Revision  of  the  food  safety  laws  \f 
only  the  first  step  in  assuring  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  safe  and  plentiful  food 
supply.  Increasing  our  knowledge  by  sup- 
porting research  in  the  fields  of  nutri- 
tion and  disease  prevention  is  of  equal 
importance.  For  only  if  sound  and  reli- 
able information  is  available  can  con- 
sumera.  industry,  and  PDA  make  In- 
formed apd  rational  decisions.* 

ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  In  a  mo- 
ment I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  October  7.  But  be- 
fore I  do  that,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
th<\t  when  the  Senate  reconvenes-  on 
Wednesday,  October  7,  the  reading  of  the 
Jouinai  oe  uispensed  with,  no  resolution, 
over  under  the  rule,  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar be  dispensed  with,  and  following 
the  time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  not  to  excede  30  minutes 
in  length  and  that  Senators  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  more 
than  5  minutes  each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

ORDEB    rOR    ADJOt7llNMENT    TJNTTL     U     A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tonight  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
tomorrow.  Wednesday,  October  7,  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  THR  RECOONmOM  OF  SENATOR  LUGAR 
AND  SENATOR   HARRT  T.   BTRD,   JR. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be  spe- 
cial orders  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harhy  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.)  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  in 
length. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Chair  will  indulge  for  a  brief  moment 
while  I  examine  the  file  on  my  desk  I 
can  make  a  further  arnouncement  in 
respect  to  the  program  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  further 
business  to  transact  this  evening. 


I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  is 
there  any  other  matter  he  wishes  to  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
could  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
state  again  whether  or  not  he  would 
anticipate  completing  action  on  the  tele- 
communications bill  tomorrow  and.  if 
so,  what  he  would  have  in  mind  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  up  until  3  p.m.? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  minority  leader.  I  should  have 
reviewed  the  agenda  of  the  Senate  for 
tomorrow.      

PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  convene  at  11 
a.m.  After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
recognition  of  the  two  Senators  on  spe- 
cial orders,  and  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
898,  the  telecommunications  bill. 

It  is  the  hope  and  it  is  the  expectation 
of  the  leadership  that  that  measure  will 
be  completed  tomorrow  and  will  be 
completed  in  fairly  short  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  after  the 
telecommunications  bill  is  completed  the 
Senate  can  turn  briefiy  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  social  security  bill,  so-called. 
I  would  not  anticipate  time  will  permit 
more  than  opening  statements  and  lim- 
ited debate  for  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  ask  the  Senate  to  en- 
gage in  rollcall  votes  after  3  p.m. 
tomorrow. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Senate  will  go 
substantially  beyond  3  p.m.  with  debate 
and  other  matters,  not  late,  however, 
and  not  past  the  normal  adjournment 
or  recess  hour.  But  there  will  be  no  roll- 
call  votes  after  approximately  3  p.m. 
That  time  might  shift  a  little  bit  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  circumstances  of 
that  moment. 

But  I  urge  Senators  to  try  to  complete 
the  communications  bill  well  in  advance 
of  the  3  pm.  time  I  have  just  assigned 
or  just  suggested  so  that  we  will  have 
time  to  begin  on  the  social  security  bill 
before  we  go  out  for  the  week's  recess. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  II  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
te  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move  now,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
6:43  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  October  7,  1981,  at  11  ajn. 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  6. 1981 : 

Department  or  State 

GeolTrey  Swaebe.  of  California,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  European  Office  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 


Civn.  AntOKAtmcs  Board 
Clinton  Dan  McKlnnon,  of  California,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
December  31.  1985,  vice  Marvin  8.  Cohen, 
resigned. 

In  thk  Air  Porcx 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  531. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force: 

To  he  lieuttnant  colonel 
Allen,  Theodore  M.,  219-36-5728. 
Alvey,  Dennis  H.,  316-*2-2111. 
Anderson.  Charles  E.,  428-78-3100. 
Anderson,  Kenneth  R..  344-34-3437. 
Anderson.  Michael  O..  568-64-4266. 
Armourlightner,  Rosetts  A.,  257-56-4009. 
Armstrong,  Gordon  S..  166-30-4818. 
Asmus,  John  J.,  Jr.,  040-36-9012. 
Baber.  Jerry  W.,  429-74-116*. 
Baker.  John  E.,  505-46-4506. 
Baker,  Robert  L.,  257-60-8317. 
Baker,  Roy  B..  UI,  014-32-6993. 
Barrett.  Owen  M.,  287-34-4503. 
Bayha.  Carl  P.,  Jr.,  170-32-8569. 
Bayless.  William  E.,  614-30-6677. 
Bennett,  Qeorge  R.,  242-52-2667. 
Bettner.  Donald  J.,  133-32-5693. 
Beyer.  Mary  D.,  467-66-6186. 
Blackburn,  Thomas  R.,  262-64-4431. 
Blair,  Richard  S.,  074-26-6534. 
Blass.  Lawrence,  058-32-8745. 
Blocker,  PhU.  262-56-7387. 
Bloss,  Jam«s  P.,  493-42-1817. 
Bogan.  Robert  L..  241-54-1533. 
Bollck.  Carl  A.,  Jr.,  617-44-7928. 
Bone.  James  A.,  449-60-7789. 
Bottorff.  Qarald  L.,  247-68-9468. 
Bourgeois,  Paul  J..  438-62-5614. 
Bovenkerk,  Paul  E..  107-32-5568. 
Brand.  Roderick  P.,  460-68-3289. 
Breese.  Richard  P.,  458-60-1089. 
Brenzel.  Robert  C.  400-44-2891. 
Bridges.  James  E.,  464-56-0940. 
B'ight,  Burton  K.,  577-50-1480. 
Brown,  Oene  E.,  309-42-6610. 
Brown,  J.  T..  420-52-8312. 
Brown,  James  E..  Jr..  201-32-6177. 
Burch,  Michael  I..  493-44-4701. 
Bustamente,  Elizabeth  L..  557-48-6009. 
Butler.  Darren  P..  477-38-5943. 
Butler,  Jay  M.,  149-28-0108. 
Byrd.  Henry  C,  Jr..  249-66-6128. 
Byrd,  Jack  R.,  454-66-5078. 
Cameron,  Robert  P..  290-40-6207. 
Campana.  Augustine  P.,  091-32-9043. 
Canfleld.  James  R..  612-42-5360. 
Caplto,  David  A.,  403-44-7402. 
CarlUe,  BUly  R.,  625-84-0123. 
Carlson,  Myron  R..  113-30-8102. 
Carlson.  Roger  W.,  360-34-1157. 
Caruccl,  Michael  J..  044-30-2570. 
Cecrle,  William  J.,  314-40-6235. 
Chambers,  Corwln  E.,  510-42-3110. 
Christiansen,  Don  R..  638-36-9702. 
Chrlstoffersen.  Nell  J..  397-36-2648. 
Claytor,  Richard  L.,  227-52-1958. 
Clutter.  James  W.,  380-36-6307. 
Coladarcl,  Barbara,  14&-32-0658. 
Collins,  William  A..  187-32-4684. 
Collmer,  Philip  R.,  Jr..  185-36-6256. 
Conlgllo,  Joseph  O..  173-32-2696. 
Connelley.  James  M.,  460-54-6588. 
Conner.  William  I...  a^S-S'-^filS. 
Cooke.  Douglas  W.,  549-48-4765. 
Cooper,  Charles  R.,  240-60-3230. 
Coronndo.  GU.  Jr..  466-58-4262. 
Cronan,  William  C.  010-32-6082. 
Crump,  Ronald  H..  217-36-8409. 
Curry.  Robert  G..  505-52-0729. 
Cutler.  Wlllard  M.,  Jr.,  194-32-8848. 
DaboU.  Louis  P  .  Jr..  261-56-3718. 
Dargue.  James  H.,  165-30-1738. 
Davis,  Edward  P.,  409-60-2518. 
Davis.  Robert  S..  466-56-8309. 
Davis.  WUUam  E.,  432-68-2227. 
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D»vl8.  Woo  drow  E.,  Jr..  235-60-4898. 
Decontl,  R  cbard  C,  036-26-0552. 
Delalno.  W  llUam  E..  Jr.,  262-68-8590. 
Demnger,  Joseph  P.,  467-53-6805. 
Deluca.  Robert,  056-34-0480. 
Denis.  Philippe,  C.  J..  015-30-9687. 
Depree,  Donald  C,  151-33-9332. 
Derebery,  iMuilel  P.,  Jr.,  466-66-2581. 
Dermody,  ^  ?lUlam  E..  Jr..  140-32-0475. 
Dickinson,  Jjohn  Y.,  m.  449-68-5561. 
DlttbemerJ  Gerald  J.,  471-44-6318. 
Donaldson,  David  L..  381-34-7695. 
Dorrts.  Joh  a  W.,  253-68-7677. 
Doty,  Gary  L.,  518-44-3172. 
Doughty,  B  enjamln  T.,  Jr.,  106-34-6886. 
Etowd,  William  P.,  283-32-3756. 
Downer,  D$vld  R.,  263-58-5781. 
Drane,  MelMn  E..  Ill,  264-6e-1314. 
Drauszewsl|l,  Joseph  C,  048-26-9039. 
Drew.  Vemton  O.,  Jr.,  223-44-6920. 
Duffey.  Joan  O  .  Jr..  465-68-6374. 
Dunlap,  Riph  N.,  553-52-3740. 
Dwyer,  Deals  J.,  001-30-5038. 
Dzlalo,  Walter  P.,  012-30-1600. 
Edlck,  Floid  K.,  108-33-3139. 
Edwards,  ^rry  M.,  404-52-3493. 
English,  William  H..  Jr.,  212-38-0628. 
Ernst,  Lar^y  M,  449-66-2132. 
Evans,  Gerkld  D.,  317-38-0569. 
Farias,  Mallas,  267-66-4330. 
Pergiison.  Reeser  S,  Jr.,  433-62-9670. 
Plederer,  Nkncy  E.,  530-44-5086. 
Plegel,  David  A  ,  150-38-5237. 
Fischer,  Jofaeph  W.,  349-30-8781. 
Fisher,  Da^ll  R..  526-54-2510. 
Flook,  Gerild  L.,  482-48-6196. 
Foley,  David  D.,  540-42-6177. 
Ford.  Jease  J.,  Jr.,  454-58-8243. 
Frausto,  Jl^lo,  Jr.,  460-60-76H. 
Freed.  Ronald  D.,  304-44-3478. 
Preund,  DoCald  W.,  330-34-7503. 
Prye,  Donald  E.,  235-46-7223. 
Puller,  Rlcf  ard  L.,  293-36-4125. 
Oallndo,  Raymond,  114-30-8053. 
Oallego.  Lculs  V..  548-48-1044. 
Gere,  David  A.  B.,  034-30-3095. 
Olbson,  Wl  Ham  H.,  422-40-6746. 
Onladek.  Elward  J.  048-32-0168. 
Gomez,  Daniel,  449-36-6177. 
Goodwin,  WUIlam  S.,  006-38-9423. 
Gordon.  Mi  ssalena  M..  249-58-1686. 
Gott,  Robet  L.,  516-40-5923. 
Grace,  Dennis  C.  365-52-6313. 
Graham.  Alex  L..  530-38-5170. 
Orau,  Davl^  W.,  367-44-1390. 
Green,  Edgfcr  A.,  Jr.,  250-66-7876. 
Oreen,  Lemy  W.,  126-32-3374. 
Oreen.  Thomas  A..  281-30-9939. 
Oreves,  Jot  a  H.,  288-34-2979. 
Qrlmsley,  John  C,  218-36-5021. 
Oruhn,  Jersmy  J.,  570-50-1674. 
Orybko,  Richard  J.,  014-30-8017, 
Ouetlg.  Doi  laid  A..  433-62-3369. 
Oullett,  Jeirrey  L.,  453-58-8713. 
Ounn,  Earnest  L.,  418-48-8159. 
Gumer.  Rcjer  A.,  190-30-0411. 
Hagberg,  Risaell  C,  024-30-8811. 
Hamada.  R  chard  K.,  576-34-8429. 
Hamilton,  .  ames  P.,  234-66-5189. 
Hamilton,  .'ames  R.,  Jr.,  428-72-2611. 
Han.  Melvla  T,  3.,  575-42-2997. 
Banner,  Lairy  P..  206-30-9868. 
Hanstad.  Richard  K..  543-44-9573. 
Harry.  Max«y  L.,  250-60-9108. 
Harris.  John  H.,  m,  330-34-0217. 
Hart,  Don  P .,  517-44-4331. 
Hartman,  John  E.,  556-48-4866 
Hayslett,  H  Ibert  H.,  Jr.,  226-46-3038. 
Heneel,  Ra;Tnond  J..  0.=8-30-9142. 
Hennessy.  lllen  A.,  267-64-4740. 
Hennessy.  John  M..  562-68-1887. 
Henry,  John  E  ,  348-32-2384. 
Hicks,  Jack:  e  L.,  408-60-3634. 
Hidden,  Jai  les  O  ,  153-28-8289. 
Hlgble,  Rlcl  lard  M..  579-60-5986. 
Hlghtower,  Jerry  B.  500-44-6019. 
Hoffman,  Pdter  V.,  138-32-6646. 
Holen,  Johi  A.,  672-48-3709. 
Holder,  Wll  lam  W..  427-78-8647. 
Hollobaughi  Gordon  P.,  174-28-9796. 
Hosmer.  Philip  C,  030-30-0668. 
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Howayeck,  Michael  J.,  035-30-4983. 
Howe,  Jack  S.,  367-38-3861. 
Hubbard,  Charles  R.,  462-68-8408. 
Hufford,  Berle  K.,  Jr..  624-44-8736. 
Hughes,  Albert  E.,  Jr.,  434-60-6123, 
Huhn,  Aaron  M.,   198-32-2803. 
Hulen,  Dennis  E.,  485-46-7692, 
Hull,  Edwar  L..  569-62-6462. 
Hurlbut.  Edmund  W..  431-78-1832. 
Ibsch,  William  H.,  663-60-7079. 
Jacobson,  Robert  A.  282-34-1311. 
Johnson,  Floyd  E.,  516-46-4768. 
Johnson,  Jimmy  N..  418-64-4902. 
Johnson,  Thomas  R..  536-36-9322. 
Johnston,  William  B.,  Jr..  409-60-4456. 
Jolnes,  Jack  L..  347-32-0504. 
Jones,  Marvin  G..  225-60-3862. 
Justice,  Dale  8.,  004-40-7978. 
Kamper.  William  A..  492-40-3984. 
Kane.  Francis  E.,  043-32-7808. 
Kauffman,  William  D..  177-32-9252. 
Kaye,  Robert  105-34-4516. 
Keene,  David  V.,  311-40-3530. 
KeUey,  Francis  J..  409-64-6739. 
Kelley,  Larry  J.,  671-56-5602. 
Kelnhofer,  Joseph  T.,  391-38-8129. 
Kenny,   Robert  J..   207-32-2728. 
Keough,  James  P..  477-44-5460. 
King,  Wayne  D..  259-6O-0319. 
Knam,  Stephen  B.,  044-33-2104. 
Kosak.  Robert  Jr..  138-32-1059. 
Kossmann,  Randolph  I.,  495-40-1299. 
Kost,  Frederick  J.,  262-54-5499. 
Kosters,  Howard  C,  119-32-9711. 
Kretlow,  Thomas  E.,  258-82-4468. 
Kruscbwltz.  Albert  M..  Jr.,  138-33-4063. 
Kuzmlnskl,  Robert  B.,  350-30-8303. 
Laird,  Norman  S.,  263-52-2943. 
Landry,  Charles  D.,  434-66-3224. 
Laslo,  Alexander  J.,  564-56-6547. 
Lawton,  WlUlam  P.,  HI.  556-50-2896. 
Leedle,  Donald  E.,  363-42-7367. 
Lees,  Richard  J..  484-40-5866. 
Lehman.  Harry  A.,  203-33-5961. 
Lemen,  WUIlam  R.,  347-32-6833. 
Leppa,  Larry  D..  477-38-0765. 
Lerfald,  Marvin  D..  473-44-0748. 
Levesque,  David  A.,  039-26-1643. 
Lew.  Michael  D..  110-32-0349. 
Libsack.  Gerald  H.,  524-56-4761. 
Uebsack,  Richard  H.,  520-38-8807. 
Llgglns,  Arthur  T.,  230-50-3234. 
Llndeke.  Ronald  C  ,  389-38-4316. 
Llngenfelter.  Jack  K..  201-33-9120. 
Linton,  William,  Jr.,  214-40-6273, 
Locke,  John  E.,  561-60-8142. 
Lockhart.  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  505-53-2240. 
Lockwood,  PhlUlp  D.,  306-38-3646. 
Logan,  Edward  C,  094-33-1016. 
Look,  Horace  H.,  403-54-6201. 
Loucks,  Justin  E..  448-34-9071. 
Lupton,  David  E..  193-36-0422. 
Lystlund,  James  R.,  254-64-7319. 
MacAlllster,  Roderick  D.,  464-66-3743. 
Mack,  Oliver  T.,  414-60-0101. 
Maddox,  Roscoe,  538-36-7336. 
Mahar,  John  J.,  066-30-8749. 
MaUar,  John  L.,  030-36-3746. 
Mallets,  Thomas  J..  184-30-9611. 
Malmoe,  Thomas  B.,  632-38-3029. 
Mancuao,  Lawrence  R.,  439-68-1510. 
Manlscalco,  Chrlstooher  N.,  068-34-4876. 
Martin,  Charles  E.,  414-60-1049. 
Maryanow,  Maurice,  461-60-8216, 
Masek,  Edward  V.,  056-33-4686, 
Masenhelmer,  Philip  O.,  187-30-1443. 
Matassov,  George,  111-30-9137. 
McAndrew,  WUIlam  H.,  173-33-8665. 
Mccarty.  Michael  L.,  543-43-4809. 
McCaw,  Robert  H.,  262-62-0979. 
McClelland.  David  H.,  275-32-2379. 
McCrabb,  Donald  O.,  440-40-2906. 
McGulre  Geo'ge  G.,  143-34-4181. 
McKechney,  WUIlam  J.,  093-33-0846. 
McKlbben.  George  E.,  623-52-9764, 
McKlmmey,  Jerry  L.,  660-52-2466. 
McMlchael.  George  W.,  Jr.,  249-63-0905. 
McVamara.  Dan  C,  396-40-8996. 
Meadows.  Charles  D.,  449-62-4894, 
Meeslg,  Robert  T.,  133-32-6081. 
Meyer,  George  E.,  Jr.,  454-63-0696. 


Michalowskl,  Thomas  J.,  148-30-0588. 

Miles,  Joan  C,  262-62-1600. 

Miller,  Harold  W..  Jr.,  191-34-8102. 

Miller.  Jamee  J.,  358-33-0060. 

Miranda,  Eugene  P.,  565-64-0939. 

MitcheU.  Timothy  L..  539-34-1299. 

Molnar,  John  M.,  172-34-6416. 

Molyneaux,  William  L.,  164-32-2147. 

Moore,  Donald  W.,  013-33-8589. 

Morgan,  Daniel  L..  627-66-3061. 

Morris,  James  L.,  626-48-4623. 

Morrison,  John  A.,  Jr.,  034-28-7574. 

Morrissey.  Kathleen  R,  637-38-1607. 

Moss,  Dennis  D.,  616-4S-6619. 

Murphy,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  488-44-6648. 

Murphy,  Thomas  D.,  007-32-9639. 

Muamanno,  Victor  H.,  204-30-4690. 

Nagy,  Norbert  8.,  337-34-9861. 

Nevln,  Richard,  110-30-6547, 

Newton.  Jack  M.,  383-40-8206. 

Noack,  Leonard  A.,  482-44-0111. 

Noblltt,  Richard  C.  Jr.,  280-34-6698. 

Norman,  Charles  M.,  266-60-2194. 

Nunn,  James  R..  526-84-3666. 

Nye,  Larry  E..  643-40-0959. 

Ohlsen,  John  W.,  067-33-8395. 

Orourke,  Gerald  M.,  086-32-4546, 

Orslnl,  Joseph  A.,  133-32-0094. 

Owens.  Dennte  L.,  458-58-6920. 

Pahoresky,  Herbert  J.,  300-34-0616. 

Palllex,  Robert  G.,  654-66-0601. 

Pannage,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  517-44-2388. 

Paquette,  Jamee  R.,  225-60-8704. 

Parish,  Anson  O.,  289-32-7481. 

Parker,  Thomas  A.,  001-30-0342. 

Parkinson.  Thomas  H.,  n,  198-32-2864. 

Pamell.  Charles  R..  626-90-9767. 

Patterson,  Charles  W.,  281-36-3006. 

Pavone.  John  W.,  Jr.,  179-32-9964. 

Payne.  David  L..  444-40-6487. 

Payne,  Kenneth  L.,  045-32-4466, 

Pearce,  James  P.,  261-66-0683. 

Pearce,  William  M.,  Jr.,  333-34-1441. 

Peot.  Thomas  E.,  543-40-7984. 

Perkins,  Larry  P.,  522-46-6974. 

Peterson.  Richard  W.,  101-33-0068. 

Pettenglll,  Arthur  S.,  004-38-3233, 

PhUllber,  Nell  P..  641-46-6096. 

Phillips,  David  H..  286-36-6864. 

Pickering,  WUlis  O.,  Jr..  436-64-7683. 
Piffarerlo.  Pierre  A.,  087-34-2416. 
Porter,  Charles  P.,  542-44-3643. 
Porter,  Harl  M.,  532-36-7124. 
Pratt,  Bruce  8.,  017-32-0374. 
Pray,  Harold  L.,  010-28-5931. 
Purdy.  Frank  K.,  Jr..  246-58-7879. 
Putnam,  Jerald  L.,  479-44-3453. 
Putters,  James  E.,  607-42-7306. 
Raboln.  Edward  J..  468-34-5038. 
Raper.  Richard  O..  232-62-8836. 
Redman,  James  S.,  279-34-7658. 
Reed,  David,  Jr.,  162-28-8865. 
Relnhard,  James  T.,  081-30-6383. 
Remley,  Carl  E.,  500-44-4010. 
Rice,  Johnny  R.,  428-68-1364. 
Richards.  Stephen  M..  497-44-7898. 
RUlk,  Daniel  W.,  008-28-5914. 
Roberts,  George  E.,  130-30-6818. 
Robinson,  Ronald  J.,  483-46-5761. 
Rochester.  James  8..  485-42-3291. 
Roeder.  Charles  R.,  466-62-2770. 
Rogala,  Frank  A.,  Jr  ,  172-32-8670. 
Rogers,  Jasper  H..  Jr.,  487-44-3718. 
Rondholz.  Frederick  W.,  0?'6-32-2726. 
Rose.  Galen  J.,  502-36-8798. 
Ross,  James  L.,  085-34-2826. 
Rowe.  Palmer  W.,  Jr.,  261-66-8714. 
Roy.  Osborne  J.,  Jr.,  206-32-6426. 
Rudy,  James  D.,  183-30-1039. 
Sabean,  William  E.,  013-30-0538. 
Salinas,  GUberto.  Jr..  459-64-4600. 
Samuels.  Lewis  M.,  302-32-1881. 
Sato.  Rodney  T..  662-56-8376. 
Scarborough.  Bobby  A.,  425-68-2301. 
Schaub,  Paul  H.,  397-38-4045. 
Schellenger.  Raymond  D..  442-36-6229. 
Schlegel,  John  B.,  089-32-0121. 
Schleicher,  Donald  W.,  452-58-6847. 
Schmarje.  David  P.,  478-38-9163. 
Schmitt,  Arthur  E.,  276-36-1003. 
Schowalter,  Henry  N.,  395-38-6982. 
Schubert,  Norman  L.,  147-34-0663. 
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Schulze.  W»rry  D.,  267-68-3925. 
Schutz,  Van  W.,  397-38-1573. 
Scredon,  Richard  M.,  291-34-9286. 
Searle,  Ronald  L.,  281-36-0668. 
Seymovr,  Francis  J..  Jr.,  136-28-6948. 
Shady,  Norman  D.,  315-40-6488. 
Shaunessv.  James  P.,  141-30-7707. 
Shea,  WUiiim  J..  207-32-4306. 
Shinpaugh.  John  A..  410-66-7494. 
Sidwell.  David  A  ,  432-68-2056. 
Simcoe,  Larry  P..  159-32-8325. 
Slmms,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  163-32-6941, 
Simon.  ROM  J.,  280-30-8871, 
Simon.  WUIlam  E.,  Jr.,  066-34-6169. 
Simpson,  Cleveland.  579-52-9633. 
Simpson,  Harold  J..  242-68-5853. 
Simpson.  James  C  ,  465-62-0182. 
Slater,  Robert  E.,  062-32-2204. 
Sleight,  Leo  M.,  127-33-1496. 
Smith,  Charles  E.,  308-32-9009. 
Smith.  OmUe  L..  352-32-0818. 
Snell,  Richard  D.,  298-34-0442. 
Soares,  Daniel  C.  425-76-4672. 
Soves,  Andrew  P.,  373-43-1410. 
Stadhelm.  Terrance  F.,  467-64-6947. 
StClair,  Robert  O.,  251-62-8942. 
Steblay,  Louis  A.,  471-40-8331. 
Steele,  Donald  L.,  330-34-7628. 
Stegenga.  Peter,  Jr.,  427-70-2416. 
Steinhart.  Robert  J.,  163-30-1534. 
Stewart.  Robert  C  ,  643-38-6108. 
StUlwell.  Charles  E.,  625-80-9558. 
Stovall,  Robert  L.,  536-38-7036. 
Strlegel.  Robert  L..  076-34-1213. 
Sullivan.  Regis  A.,  087-30-3098. 
Svoboda,  Leroy  E..  606-60-0274. 
Sweeting,  Gerald  W.,  289-36-4140. 
Swlnarsky,  Gerald,  162-30-3968. 
Tagnesl,  John  P  ,  236-60-6387. 
Thomas,  Anthony  W.,  406-66-5273. 
Thompson.  Richard  L..  511-38-4535. 
Thornton,  Richard  M..  259-64-6180. 
Tisdale,  David  W  ,  Jr  ,  266-60-7898. 
Toman,  Ronald  G ,  607-50-8359. 
Tomola.  James  A..  284-34-3967. 
Topping,  Mickey  L.,  462-68-7274. 
Torre,  Rocco  J,.  131-32-2726. 
Tracy,  John  L.,  381-38-1033. 
Travis,  Robert  L.,  494-42-6310, 
Umberger,  James  3.,  224-52-0186. 
Vandersllk.  Richard  J  .  377-38-5337. 
Vasquez.  Jesse  8.,  467-40-2738. 
Vaughan.  Louis  M.,  068-32-0644 
Voxland,  Michael  D  ,  476-46-8622. 
Wade.  William  E..  460-64-7888. 
WadeU.  James  A..  411-66-4062. 
Wagner,  Jon  G..  321-32-4052. 
Walling,  Darren  H.,  305-38-8204. 
WalUsch,  WUIlam  J..  Jr  .  196-30-7096. 
Walsh,  Robert  B..  374-42-4316. 
Ward,  Clarence  E.,  484-46-5315. 
Ward.  Gerald  M..  229-46-1618. 
Warnlment.  Daniel  A  ,  273-38-3534. 
Watson.  Robert  N  ,  233-62-1214. 
Way,  Carolyn  E.  L.,  163-34-8158. 
Wedra.  Arthur  H..  142-32-1196. 
Welkel,  John  D..  286-40-7143. 
Welch.  Guy  F .  361-32-6032. 
Welch.  Russell  C.  255-62-3194. 
Wheeler.  Steven  E.,  494-44-4404. 
Whiting,  Hubert  L.,  424-46-1897. 
Whitman,  Donald  R  .  470-36-6697. 
Wilcox,  Robert  J.,  373-36-0070. 
WUlett.  Dale  P.,  438-62-1766. 
Williams,  David  T  .  082-34-2445. 
Williams.  George  L  .  489-38-0708. 
WiUiams.  Gerald  O  .  638-38-3322. 
Williams.  Jimmy  R  .  256-60-6092. 
wnilams.  Tate  P..  2*2-64-^467. 
WUson.  Larry  D  .  429-72-7083. 
WUson.  Thomas  L..  446-38-1510. 
Wlnsett.  Joseoh  C  .  420-50-2180. 
Wood.  John  T  .  248-76-9278. 
Wunderle.  Robert  W  .  07Q-34-1470. 
Zlgrtno.  Aneelo  R..  119-30-3564. 
Zlochen.  Stanley  D .  127-28-0446. 

To  be  major 
Abbott.  Preeland  K..  Jr..  031-32-8096. 
Abel,  Charles  H..  056-34-4433. 
Abfalter.  Garry  H.,  331-38-1630. 
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Abney,  Eddie  C.  267-70-6183. 
Ackerman,  Donald  L.,  Jr.,  266-78-8063. 
Ackermann,  Edward.  132-33-6080. 
Ackermann,  Harro,  401-46-0677. 
Acton.  John  E..  047-36-7701, 
Adams,  George  D.,  491-44-6694. 
Adams,  John  T.,  660-63-6396. 
Agne.  Robert  L.,  367-36-2071. 
Ahlstrom,  James  D.,  361-36-6471. 
Abo.  DoHAld  A.,  473-44-3694. 
Aiken.  Lewis  J.,  251-62-6210. 
Altken.  Edith  J.,  464-82-3377. 
Albert,  David  H,,  359-38-7437. 
Alexander,  John  P.,  451-64-7774. 
Alford,  John  B..  518-46-^641. 
AUen,  Bruce  D.,  390-42-6206. 
Allen.  Henry.  Jr..  219-38-9339. 
AUen.  Biarlin  R..  458-84-9441. 
AUen,  Robert  C,  024-34-6631. 
AUen.  Stephanie  K..  455-70-1719. 
Allen,  Thomas  L.,  346-36-8859. 
AUen,  WUIlam  M.,  306-42-6248. 
Allman.  Thomas  S  .  269-66-8864. 
AUred.  Norman  L.,  518-46-9862. 
Alonso.  Carlos  J..  081-38-2664. 
Alringer,  Richard  A..  086-36-8010. 
Altevogt.  William  C.  056-36-5530. 
Alvln.  Ronald  C.  196-36-3781. 
Anderson.  Eddie  L.,  465-64-3473. 
Anderson.  Eric  A..  097-34-7012. 
Anderson,  James  R.,  440-36-4965. 
Anderson.  Louis  A..  520-48-2366. 
Anderson.  William  H..  Jr..  417-56-5638. 
Andrleu.  Raymond  H.,  544-46-6318. 
Applegate.  Richard  V  .  Jr..  561-56-6473. 
Applewhite.  Jack  T  .  415-68-4941. 
Araki,  Clyde  S..  576-52-1582. 
Archer,  Thomas  J..  548-62-3095. 
Arlng.  Brian  R  .  293-40-3908. 
Armanino.  Philip  J  .  555-£8-2471. 
Armstrong.  James  R  .  099-38-8366. 
Askland.  Edmund.  Jr..  102-36-0379. 
Atkinson.  John  P..  314-44-1839, 
Attuso,  Ronald  V,,  493-43-5137. 
Auyong,  Dayton  H,  C,  576-44-1433, 
Bapyok.  Robert  P..  Jr..  026-34-4594. 
Bachman.  Conrad  J  .  507-60-9214. 
Bacque,  Henry  V..  211-34-8696. 
Baerman.  Dean  R,.  392-42-1131, 
Bahr.  Richard  M..  397-42-6716, 
Bailey.  Joseph  A,.  Jr,.  324-38-0555. 
Bailey.  Paul  L.,  265-74-8039. 
Balr.  Jerry  C  .  529-58-5930. 
Baltls.  Prledhelm  U  .  541-49-9445 
Baker.  Don  E  .  287-42-2545, 
Baker.  Joseph  D,.  536-68-3634, 
Baker,  Paul  D,.  430-84-0279. 
Ball.  Gary  A..  091-36-0309. 
Bandy.  Henry  M,.  HI,  226-58-9666. 
Bangs.  Geoffrey  E..  217-44-6978. 
Barash.  Harry  M..  033-32-6122. 
Barbler.  Kermlt  M..  435-70-9651. 
Barll.  Thomas  E,,  386-44-8139. 
Barker.  WUIlam  A  .  262-68-1633. 
Barlow.  James  D,.  569-60-1643. 
Barlow,  John  R..  585-03-9576. 
Barnes.  Arthur  L  .  445-38-3432. 
Barnes,  Linda  B,,  068-40-0631, 
Earnhardt,  Robert  S.,  246-68-8185, 
Barnhart.  He'en  L,,  228-58-1056, 
Barr.  Douglas  H,.  266-68-4241 
Barratt.  George  R,.  492-42-9352, 
Barrett,  Georee  H  .  203-32-9887, 
Bartlett.  Edwin  T,.  Jr,.  329-38-7857, 
Bartlow.  Robert  L..  263-90-1679. 
Barucky.  Jerry  M,.  286-38-98'56. 
Bashaw,  David  K,.  239-7f»-6'?00, 
Batchelor.  WUIlam  K  .  505-56-0562. 
Batle.  Gary  J  .  383-44-0067, 
Batterton.  Larrv  K,.  460-^6-2383. 
Bauer.  John  F,  M.,  4P7-^ 6-5303, 
Baumann.  Kenne'h  E,.  308-44-8973. 
Baxter,  Lewis  D  .  471-54-7189. 
Baxter.  Thomas  D..  513-40-8946. 
Bays.  Harry  D  .  441-42-8969. 
Beadner.  David  L..  574-14-6717. 
Beard.  Larry  R  ,  441-44-3308. 
Beardslev.  Robert  W  .  462-68-3035. 
Beattle,  Paul  W.,  019-32-7637. 
Beaty,  Joseph  R,,  226-56-3403. 
Beaudry,  Richard  J.,  018-34-3728. 


Bechtold,  Wendell  D.,  499-40-8412. 
Beck,  David  R,.  424-68-1314. 
Becker,  Douglas  J..  313-48-0076. 
Beckett.  Ralph  G.,  412-68-7067. 
Beeck.  Kenneth  R.,  483-56-4234. 
Beeks,  Clifford  H,,  Jr,.  501-48-6786. 
Beeson.  Wayne  K,,  509-46-8d29. 
Beland.  Rooert  D,.  257-62-3044. 
Bell,  Olen  L.,  Jr  ,  133-38-0279. 
Bell,  tvonald  W,,  566-52-1576. 
BeU,  Ted  A.,  519-48-6976. 
Beilan.  James  M,.  il.  287-44-2367. 
Beloie,  VViUiam  A,,  Jr,,  263-74-8118. 
Bender,  James  E.,  531-42-8409, 
Benn,  Clyoe  E.,  ll<-34-9491. 
Bennett,  Edwin  W.,  Jr.,  166-36-9044. 
Bennett.  Ueorge  A.,  256-70-6261. 
benson,  Jerry  L.,  336-38-1825. 
Benoon,  Jo^e^h  M,,  II,  513-42-1806. 
Berg,  tioward  u,.  290-38-7o04. 
Berg.  James  D.,  303-42-1937. 
Bertjen.  John  E,,  168-32-0 199. 
BergCiOn,  Woodrow  J,,  Jr.,  436-64-2286. 
Bernat,  John  A.,  Jr„  29/-32-8078, 
Berney,  Patrick  M,,  217-44-7987. 
berry.  DennU  j.,  2im-3ti-i9i)6. 
Bertlno.  Ihomas  A.,  516-48-7566. 
Beasert.  Galen  C,  309-62-0068. 
Best,  William  G.,  il,  463-72-6259. 
Bldas,  Michael  J..  357-38-2634. 
Bleoer.  Fred  A.,  Jr.,  oa6-42-oo03. 
Bllbrey,  Jonn  E..  56  7-6+-1992. 
BUllngs,  David  G.,  406-62-4674, 
BUUnKS.  John  i'.,  413-76-0735. 
BlUman,  Kooert  J..  282-40-3417. 
Blschotf,  Ronald  W..  518-50-8741. 
Bishop.  Marvin.  Jr  ,  540-48-4877. 
Bjori^und,  Craig  R.,  57<-l*-3>44. 
Black.  Daniel  M.,  447-36-8198. 
Blackburn,  James  R  ,  Jr.,  505-58-M13. 
Blackwell,  Lotus  B,,  III,  463-68-1403. 
Blaeslng.  WUIlam  M,.  392-42-6739. 
Blaho,  Albert  J„  227-58-0759. 
Blanchard,  Michael  D..  540-50-2187. 
Blasberg.  Donald  A.,  151-34-3421, 
Blecker,  Richard  S.,  500-50-4379. 
Bliss.  Robert  D..  565-72-9107. 
Blodgett.  Oerad  A..  003-30-9209. 
Blum.  Frank  W..  Ill,  540-52-3862, 
Blutt,  Kenneth  E.,  517-54-9881. 
Boardman.  KUllam  T..  Ill,  424-52-8947, 
Bode,  Arthur  R.,  498-44-8470. 
Boensch,  James  R.,  411-80-8578. 
Bols,   Maurice   P.,  Jr..   003-32-9321. 
Boiler.  Richard  D,.  271-42-9061. 
Boone.  Garrell  L,.  499-44-8670. 
Booth.  John  R,.  284-40-9843, 
Borg.  Raymond  E,.  368-44-9183. 
Boron.  John  W  .  302-36-7933. 
Borts,  Lee  O..  176-38-1996. 
Boschert.  Terry  C.  357-36-0026. 
Bottema.  Michael.  569-62-5053. 
Bottiger.  Stacey  L  ,  174-34-7805. 
Boucek.  Bernard  R,.  185-38-7658. 
Bourque,  James  K,.  001-34-2^62. 
Bowen.  Edward  C.  127-34-3005, 
Bower.  Prsderlck  B  .  Jr  241-74-4060. 
Bowers,  Ralph  E..  463-68-7394. 
Bowes.  Charles  T  .  465-66-0719. 
Bowman.  Robert  D,.  088-36-6729, 
Bowman,  Thomas  L  ,  272-42-8003, 
Bown.  PhUlp  D  .  482-54-5444, 
Bowser,  George  F,.  465-54-1315, 
Bovce.  Ronald  J  ,  483-48-5748, 
Bover  Kirk  L  ,  527-70-8<»59 
Boyland.  WUIlam  J  ,  176-36-8521. 
Bovle.  David  T  ,  482-54-3298, 
Bracchl,  Donald  G  ,  305-48-6002 
Brndburv,  James  A  .  n,  188-32-5738. 
Branham.  JacVv  D  .  402-.'>8-54e2 
Brea^eale   Edwin  T..  2*9-72-lR?3, 
Breckenrldee  DsnIH  W    33'-3B-3747. 
Brelnholt.  Thomas  H  ,  528-60-9209, 
Brtmhall.   Lloyd   R.   564-62-7934, 
Brtnkman,  Roy  D  ,  S2'^-7f>-2505. 
Brttt.  Harry  W,.  462-74-0942. 
Broaddus.  John  W  ,  101-38-0553. 
Broom.  Steven  M  .  426-88-2«85. 
Brewer,  Dennis  W..  294-38-8632. 
Brower.  Oliver  L  ,  Jr.,  210-34-5818, 
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W.,  474-48-6404. 

Chkrles  P..  Jr..  185-3ft-7779. 
Fr  inclsT.,  249-76-6591. 
Jofn  A..  425-88-0130. 
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nam  J..  332-34-2877. 
Rlcjiard  K  .  544-52-7381. 
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C^vln  D.,  445-44-9762. 

H.  470-48-2144. 

*ark  S..  468-56-3704. 

Gerald  P..  313-48-0767. 

Rodolfo  O  .  Jr..  451-64-3012. 
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Javld  K..  040-36-4362. 
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Robert  S..  403-64-9220. 
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UllD  M..  152-36-2064. 
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Clayton.  Boyd  L.,  451-76-9606. 
Clearwater,  Frederick  B  ,  152-36-8232. 
Clifton.  Wesley  A.,  214-44-8439. 
Cllne,  Richard  O.,  329-36-9271. 
Coburn,  Rufus  T.,  III.  238-72-6777. 
Coffman,  Charles  W..  575-46-5945. 
Cohn,  Jerrold,  266-70-0938. 
Coker,  Richard  L  .  439-58-7266. 
Cole.  Herman  A  .  Jr.,  251-80-9456. 
Coleman,  Samuel  D.,  264-60-9245. 
Coleman.  Thomas  J  .  180-34-9858. 
Collins,  Clifford  C,  321-36-2810. 
Collins.  Kenneth  A.,  416-56-2225. 
Collins.  Lawrence  W.,  205-36-7297. 
Colsch.  John  J.,  485-52-1687. 
Colston.  Marvin  A..  350-34-2794. 
Combs.  Earle  B.,  III.  400-60-4727. 
Condon.  Robert  E  .  Jr  .  253-68-6516. 
Conlgllaro,  Richard  S  ,  489-46-6182. 
Conklln,  Peter  L.,  006-44-4823. 
Conner.  William  R.,  314-44-1436. 
Connolly,  Charles  P..  375-42-8322. 
Connolly.  Martin  J  .  009-28-7013. 
Connolly,  Michael  L.,  435-62-6485, 
Cook,  Darren  E.,  265-78-0978. 
Cook.  Donald  E.,  360-32-9603. 
Cook,  Lynn  S.,  528-56-0753. 
Cooley.  Daniel  A..  522-58-4818. 
Cooley.  David  A.,  538-38-3472. 
Coon,  John  E.,  054-36-4908. 
Cooper.  Raleigh  E.,  Ill,  410-70-6845. 
Copeland.  Thomas  E.,  477-46-7941. 
Corcoran.  Michael  J.,  079-40-6622. 
Corfield,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  306-42-2029. 
Cornelius,  Robert  C,  544-42-6696. 
Cotablsh.  Robert  N  .  164-38-6089. 
Cotton,  Herbert  S.,  Jr.,  251-76-6842. 
Couch,  James  J  ,  484-48-0774. 
Coughlln.  John  J.,  Jr.,  168-36-4615. 
Council.  James  P..  Jr.,  239-56-9816. 
Coveleskle,  JohnT.,  312-44-7756. 
Cowan,  Robert  C,  Jr..  546-66-8231. 
Cowden,  Dennis  A.,  275-40-2264. 
Cox,  Berry  T..  466-72-4706. 
Cox,  Gerald  G.,  247-82-6600. 
Cox.  Richard  C,  Jr.,  244-64-1640. 
Crabtree,  Richard  D..  523-54-7411. 
Creller.  Arnold  M..  109-34-4924. 
Crews.  Raymond  E.,  466-72-7510. 
Crlcentl,  George  J.,  001-34-0633. 
Crlte,  Roy  M.,  352-40-5917. 
Croasdale.  John  R  .  266-74-0043 
Croley.  Leon  S.,  266-70-0460. 
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Cruz,  David  J..  457-78-0103. 
Cunningham.  James  A..  194-36-5700. 
Cunningham.  Lee  R..  410-70-0193. 
Cunningham.  Paul  H.,  415-70-4800. 
Curley,  Timothy  J.,  220-50-0479. 
Curry,  William  P..  Jr  ,  064-36-8692. 
Cushlng.  Barbara  E..  023-36-8199. 
Cylke,  Michael  W  .  325-38-8083. 
Dack,  Lawrence  A.,  386-44-6425. 
Daggett.  Kenneth  A..  543-48-1908. 
Dalbey.  Stephen  B..  314-44-7805. 
Dana,  Donald  G..  518-48-4798. 
Daniels.  David  J.,  Jr..  210-32-2565. 
Dasplt,  Eugene  J.,  392-44-7956. 
Daugherty.  Charles  E..  431-78-0695. 
Daugherty,  John  P.,  290-38-7892. 
Davey,  Stewart  R.,  051-24-5209. 
Davis.  Carl  W.,  510-42-6967. 
Davis,  Curtis  A.,  290-38-9523. 
Davis.  David  C.  455-70-8023. 
Davis,  Timothy  A.,  377-44-3730. 
Davison.  Lynn  C  .  507-60-2338. 
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Dean.  Lester  E..  420-54-4012. 
Dean.  Robert  E..  418-56-9890. 
Deangelo.  Louis  N  .  Jr  .  419-62-8255. 
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Deluca.  Robert.  156-34-3584. 
Delucca,  Domingo  A..  580-94-3084. 
Denega.  Peter.  320-38-1642. 
Denelsbeck.  John  S  .  Jr..  205-36-5965. 
Denlson,  Stuart  R..  061-32-0283. 


Dennis,  Ennls  R.,  Jr..  255-68-1319. 
D3nonn,  Charles  E.,  083-34-6664. 
Derr.  Robert  A.,  520-54-8216. 
Derrick,  Daniel  F..  Jr..  465-68-1825. 
Deschenes.  Clement  H.,  025-34-5487. 
Dewey.  William  J..  441-44-8979. 
Dhuy.  George  J..  Jr..  415-74-1739. 
Dibble,  Richard  E..  473-50-0114. 
DIbrell.  Charles  F.,  Jr..  468-74-5335. 
Dickens,  Jackie  W.,  404-74-6511. 
Dickey,  Dayton  O..  569-60-2347. 
Dickey.  John  W..  Jr.,  245-74-8304. 
Dickinson.  Gary  E..  027-34-8354. 
Dickinson,  Wendell  B..  287-38-3583. 
Dlplppa.  Francis  P.,  181-34-9665. 
Dixon.  Christopher  P..  Jr.,  261-80-9453. 
Dixon,  James  B..  493-44-2700. 
Dmochowskl,  Michael  G..  383-44-8226. 
Doan.  Richard  L.,  435-66-7676. 
Dodson,  Stephen  M.,  463-70-4105. 
Doey.  George  T..  206-34-9919. 
Doherty.  William  G.,  Jr.,  154-34-4234. 
Dolan,  John  S.,  232-74-3237. 
Domtna,  James  A.,  091-36-9951. 
Dorosz.  Edward  J..  022-36-0838 
Douglass.  Charles  A..  IH.  209-32-0719. 
Dowd.  Daniel,  103-36-1623. 
Doyle.  Charles  R.,  465-72-1932. 
Dreesmann.  John  R..  565-62-1242. 
Drelllng.  Michael  J..  Jr..  397-40-7650. 
Dnnkgern,  Lyle  R..  554-60-5528. 
Drury,  Harry  T.,  Ill,  408-70-4977. 
Ducote,  Gordon  J..  433-72-3297. 
Duff.  Randolph  C.  215-46-2667. 
Duff.  Robert  A..  045-38-3514. 
Duff.  William  S.,  124-34-0738. 
Duffy.  James  D..  459-70-0611. 
Dugan,  Bernard  J.,  194-32-0301. 
Duhon.  Joseph  R..  Jr..  438-62-9776. 
Dunkln.  Alan  O..  499-44-9668. 
Dunn.  Gregory  R..  507-56-2269. 
Durrett.  Daniel  R..  406-62-1764. 
Dvorak.  Jerry  A.,  509-48-8767 
Dye.  Raymond  L.,  614-42-0535. 
Dyksterhouse,  Richard.  226-58-6744. 
Dyson.  John  R..  306-44-1467. 
Eaton,  Jean  K.,  564-62-8386. 
Eckles.  Julian  P..  Jr..  493-50-5662. 
Edge.  James  A.,  286-38-9829. 
Edsen.  Jerry  L..  482-52-6294. 
Edwards.  Larry  W..  444-44-3893. 
Edwards.  Thomas  Y.,  606-50-4264. 
Egan.  Terrence  M..  631-44-2449. 
Egbert,  Howard  D.,  Jr..  527-76-5288. 
Ehlers.  David  C.  397-42-3700. 
Ehnert,  George  C.  356-34-3967. 
Elchhorn.  Randall  J..  480-62-5687. 
Elfert,  Gary  J.,  470-50-1489. 
Elnspahr,  William  E.,  481-60-2104. 
Elseman.  Patrick  H.,  561-64-7159. 
Elsenbles.  Charles  R.,  360-36-0733. 
Ellen,  John  M..  246-72-4526. 
Ellertson.  Stephen  M..  529-58-6456. 
Elllnger.  John  D..  649-56-8227. 
Elliott,  Michael  W..  217-42-4510. 
Ellis.  Darren  C.  211-34-0241. 
Ellis.  David  W..  569-54-2014. 
Ellis.  Richard  S..  503-50-7051. 
Elmore.  Albert  R..  Jr..  245-64-7892. 
Elrlck.  John  R.,  524-60-8808. 
Elwood.  George  P..  273-40-8220. 
Elze.  Leo  O  ,  Jr  .  524-48-2682. 
Emery.  Donald  G..  209-32-6960. 
Emond.  Louis  A..  015-34-4297. 
Enos.  David  W.,  023-34-3068. 
Ep-^recht.  Jacob  R.,  Jr.,  136-38-6614. 
Erdberg.  Stanley  J.,  058-36-6918. 
Erlckson.  David  A.,  518-64-6012. 
Erlckson.  David  G.,  230-60-6379. 
Ernest.  William  H.,  193-36-7863. 
Estes.  Terrance  G..  572-72-9279. 
Evanoff.  William  A.,  573-64-7982. 
Evans.  James  D..  419-58-4907. 
Fagaley.  Bruce  R..  400-62-8749. 
Fagan.  Jerry  D..  350-34-2891. 
Palglano.  Francis  L..  IV.  563-60-3177. 
Falk.  Timothy  E.,  376-42-3300. 
Fannin.  Daniel  P.  C  .  52')-84-7389. 
Farace.  Sam  V.,  Jr  .  435-68-4277. 
Farlneau.  Mark  J  .  187-34-1363. 
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Farley.  Michael  D..  366-44-3464. 
Faust.  Leroy  M.,  214-42-6256. 
Peeley,  Edward  W.,  Jr.,  023-32-7655. 
Felcht,  Charles  E  ,  293-42-3656. 
Felken.  Ronald  W.,  602-48-3944. 
Feldman,  Marvin  E.,  416-58-5374. 
Penton,  David  S.,  382-42-8495. 
Ferrell.  George  S.,  Jr.,  231-56-6254. 
Pick.  Thomas  L..  498-50-1526. 
Flckel,  Bessie  L..  526-92-7618. 
Field,  Jerome  P.,  Jr..  661-62-3874. 
Fleszel.  Frank  W..  567-66-4114. 
Flgueroacolmbre.  Francisco,  580-88-9394. 
Pinch,  Dennis  K.,  479-54-4160. 
Finch.  NornMin  D..  Jr..  408-72-4124. 
Plrstenburg,  Gregory  S  .  538-40-3763. 
Flschbach,  Kenneth  R..  477-48-9036. 
Fish,  Robert  P.,  052-36-0909. 
Fitch,  Constance  R.,  299-44-6877. 
Pitts,  Carl  I.,  424-60-0534. 
Fltzpatrlck,  Thomas  P.,  100-32-7747. 
Flanagan,  James  R.,  Jr.,  225-56-0770. 
Flannery.  Thomas  J..  066-36-7613. 
Fletcher.  Arthur  E.,  148-34-1460. 
Fllppln.  Edgar  J..  566-58-1824. 
Plusche.  Phillip  A..  458-58-2914. 
Flynn,  wnilam  P.,  Jr.,  144-34-1097. 
Folles.  Donald  C,  463-66-1718. 
Follrod.  John  S..  278-42-4594. 
Foltz.  David  A.,  287-38-4247. 
Forbes,  George  H..  132-24-2409. 
Forchlon.  Richard  T..  149-32-7318. 
Ford,  James  E.,  614-42-0389. 
Foreman.  Paul  J.,  494-40-9136. 
Forney,  Richard  L..  623-50-1809. 
Fortln.  Claude.  267-66-5164. 
Portner.  John  M  ,  422-58-1748. 
Foster,  Dwlght  J..  345-34-4431. 
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Larson.  Dennis  L  ,  471-60-6018. 
Larson.  Jan  C.  214-46-6446. 
Larson.  Richard  C.  387-46-7754. 
Laskowskl,  Michael  J..  093-32-5210. 
Laslo.  William  J..  Jr  .  223-''2-1062. 
Later.  Ronald  J  .  059-36-1581. 
Latham.  David  L..  289-42-0946. 
Laubacher.  Bentamln  D..  III.  582-62-4111. 
Lauderbaugh.  George  M..  207-36-4633. 
Law.  Charles  A.,  457-66-0046. 
Lawson.  Theodore  J..  Jr..  409-80-1597. 
Lawter.  Daniel  R..  250-68-1256. 
Layman.  Byron  M.,  Jr..  277-38-3759. 
Learn.  Hayward  G.,  181-33-1182. 
Ledell.  Edward  H..  040-35-6075. 
Lee.  Charles  J  .  II.  408-72-9212. 
Lee.  Leroy  H  L..  575-42-1755. 
Lee.  Richard  T  .  302-38-7402. 
Leltch.  Walter  T  .  519-54-0565. 
Lemarr.  Mike.  440-44-4047. 
Lentz.  Gary  A..  385-46-3402. 
Leonard  Joseoh  E..  241-76-6702. 
Leroy,  Larry  R.,  316-48-6189. 


Lesch.  James  M.,  493-50-6908. 

Leszczuk,  Stanley  A..  377-44-4639. 
Lettau.  Ulrlch  H..  397-44-7903. 
Leasing,  Kenneth  A.,  464-66-9103. 
Levesque.  Chrysande  J..  325-38-1535. 
Lewis,  Harry  R.,  176-38-1040. 
Lewis.  Thomas  V.,  515-42-8111. 
Uebchen,  Peter  A.  W.,  167-34-0778. 
Uepold,  Donald  A.,  317-44-0495. 
Llesch.  £>onald  A.,  394-42-0731. 
Llghtsey.  Robert  C,  Jr  .  424-64-4534. 
Lilly,  John  O.,  Jr..  253-78-3838. 
Llnam,  James  V..  685-03-0319. 
Unehan,  John  R.,  Jr.,  624-68-2761, 
Llttell,  Harrington,  Jr.,  226-60-6435. 
Lockhart,  John  R  ,  664-56-5285. 
Logemann,  Dean  D.,  479-56-3457. 
Lomenlck,  Gilbert  D..  669-58-0709. 
Longenbach,  Ruger  G.,  350-38-6296. 
Longlno.  Jamie  P.,  467-66-6330. 
Looper,  William  E..  444-42-5938. 
Loper.  Joseph  D.,  362-16-0091. 
Louder.  Robert  B..  606-56-9016. 
Loverlng,  Robin  C  ,  647-62-7094. 
Lucas.  Arthur  H..  Jr..  171-36-2101. 
Ludwlg.  Rodney  M  .  667-58-7401. 
Luebker,  John  M.,  281^2-9338. 
Luek.  Stephen  H..  389-40-1913. 
Lund,  Stuart  A.,  533-46-1476. 
Lundqulst.  William  H..  602-64-3633. 
Lunnlng,  David  C.  483-62-4957. 
Lunt.  Max  D  .  256-72-2378. 
Luschenat,  Robert  J.,  041-38-0422. 
Lydon.  James  P..  186-34-7647. 
Lynch.  Frederic  C.  277-42-0189. 
Lynch.  William  B..  315-44-4375. 
Lynn.  Edmund  B.,  446-40-3093. 
Lyon.  James  W  .  532-36^071. 
Lyons.  Jack  K.,  023-32-4202. 
Lytle.  James  L..  571-68-4609. 
MacGuffle.  James  M  .  161-38-4824. 
MacHovec.  Prank  M.,  219-40-3170. 
Maclnnes.  Michael  R..  397-44-3467. 
MacKey.  Richard  P.,  026-34-3829. 
Madson.  Delbert  L..  478-60-3398. 
Madson.  Harris  N.,  221-28-6346. 
MaduU.  Edralln  J.,  670-68-7082. 
Maler,  Richard  K  ,  304-62-1072. 
Makl.  William  J..  269-40-9977 
Malokas.  John  T..  Jr  .  298-38-3551. 
Mamer.  Thomas  E..  649-64-8877. 
Manker.  Charles  V..  350-36-6981. 
Mann.  Ernest  D.,  Jr..  228-64-6127. 
Marco.  Richard  M.,  353-36-6812. 
Marlenau.  Terry  W  .  534-42-6748. 
Mark.  Kenneth  P  ,  608-54-5644. 
Marklund,  Jon  M.,  472-48-3491. 
Marks.  Ronald  J.,  460-72-3260. 
Markwardt.  Jack  H..  470-60-1631. 
Marsala.  Kenneth  J  ,  083-34-6638. 
Marsh.  Brian  R..  422-58-8372. 
Marshall.  Patrick  H  .  316-40-2617. 
Marten.  Stephen  R..  495-44-4140. 
Martin.  Donald  P.,  629-64-4604. 
Martlndale.  Robert  W  ,  468-74-8430. 
Martinez.  Carlos.  461-70-7370. 
Martllng.  Michael  M  .  269-40-1106. 
Martocchla.  Amleto,  016-34-8787. 
Massa.  John  W..  Jr..  199-34-1620. 
Massarlnl.  Robert  R  .  481-60-0823. 
Massey.  Charles  H..  Jr  .  256-64-8744. 
Masters.  James  M  .  Jr  ,  120-40-8798. 
Mathleu.  Wayne  G  .  044-36-1664. 
Matsumura.  Ronald  T..  675-44-3043. 
Matthews.  Alan  P..  Jr..  272-40-9668. 
Matzlnger.  James  R..  465-70-8338. 
Matzke.  Vance  O  .  504-48-2702. 
Maultsby.  Thomas  E..  404-62-1431. 
Maxam.  James  P..  063-36-7697. 
Mayeux.  Gilbert  E..  II.  458-72-8060. 
Mayforth.  Gregory  S  .  268-44-1708. 
Mayo.  Franklin  E..  229-58-3498. 
McBrlde.  Gary  J.,  558-60-6129. 
McCallum.  Charles  W  .  243-74-6616. 
McCann.  James  O..  500-48-9717. 
McCarthy.  Thomas  R.,  334-36-7199. 
McCarty.  Jerry  H..  458-68-6626. 
MoClure.  William  S..  089-36-1237. 
McColIough.  Nicky  L  .  444-42-5020. 
McOomb,  Robert  W.,  083-34-3614. 
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McOonneU.  Patricia  J.,  471-82-4096. 
McConnack,  Stephen  W.,  II,  089-36-1324. 
MoCormlck,  William  J..  484-60-4864. 
McCorry,  Dennis,  153-34-6809. 
McCulloch.  Christopher  J.,  Jr.,  463-66-0972. 
McClUlough.  Robert  J..  Jr.,  657-56-7223, 
McDaniel,  Charles  A.,  252-70-2923. 
McDanlel,  Gary  E.,  289-42-1940. 
McDonaJd.  Jeffrey  N.,  466-66-2671. 
McDonald.  William  J..  Ill,  027-34-7876. 
McIX>nald,  WlllU  C,  062-40-6579. 
McDoi'gal.  Larry  M..  432-78-2709. 
McDuff.  Milton  W.,  418-68-8703. 
McElgunn,  Patrick  T.,  Jr..  461-70-1236. 
McOrew,  Larry  A..  126-36-8717. 
McGuffee.  John  J..  427-86-7268. 
McOulre.  Brian  S..  083-34-1681. 
McHugh.  Raymond  R.,  277-38-6662. 
McUrath.  William  F.,  397-40-7323. 
McKee,  Marshall  K.,  613-44-7099. 
McKenzle.  Gary  L..  401-58-9011. 
McLaughlin,  Leater  A.,  461-66-4672. 
McLean.  Clarke  K..  482-60-3817. 
McLeod,  Clyde  W.,  417-66-8422. 
McLeod,  Steven  E.,  020-36-2121. 
McManus,  Newell  C  Jr.,  469-68-9140. 
McMullln.  Charles  V.,  Jr.,  623-52-6828. 
McNally,  John  B.,  Jr.,  303-44-0908. 
McNaughtan,  William  J.,  131-38-6844. 
McNeer,  Joseph  T.,  142-36-1350. 
McNeill,  William  B..  614-44-0009. 
McRae,  Bruce  B..  629-54-2470. 
McSweeney.  Eugene  T..  024-36-9227. 
McTasney,  Richard  L..  357-36-2098. 
McVey,  David  L.,  567-56-9990. 
Medal,  Louis  C,  434-66-3766. 
Medberry,  Laurence  A.,  482-88-4808. 
Medford.  James  W..  626-64-3179. 
Meier.  Clifford  M..  1 19-34-5227. 
Mellen.  Michael  N..  041-36-6399. 
Meller.  Robert  L.,  489-52-7566. 
Mentz,  John  W..  223-68-0887. 
Meredith,  James  D.,  Jr.,  520-48-5179, 
Merkle.  Raymond  P.,  490-48-7222. 
Merkley,  Philip  C,  560-66-9962. 
Metz,  Lawrence  H.,  053-32-0505. 
Meybaum.  Klaus  D..  067-34-8579. 
Meyer.  Wallace  M..  Jr..  527-60-9961. 
Meyers,  William  D.,  293-40-8654. 
Michael.  James  B.,  672-72-4768. 
Michaels,  Phillip  A.,  300-38-4820. 
Mlchaud,  Monlque  M.,  006-42-2642. 
Michel,  John  P.   275-40-6779. 
MlckPlson,  Siacn  U,  613-46-1687. 
Mlhata,  Garner  C,  676-42-0496. 
Miles.  Steve  L.,  403-62-1881. 
Miller.  Charles  M..  343-34-8614. 
Miller.  David  K.,  220-42-4380. 
Miller,  Donald  K.,  623-54-1891. 
Miller,  Jack  R.,  204-36-2311. 
Miller,  Roy  P..  443-42-1487. 
Miller,  Scott  R..  321-38-8156. 
Miller.  Stephen  R..  468-60-0274. 
Miller.  Willie  J..  428-82-8614. 
MUls.  Brian  S..  568-64-4330. 
Mills,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  524-58-4621. 
Mink,  Wesley  E.,  645-68-1430. 
Mitchell,  David  G.,  397-42-4066. 
Mitchell,  Robert  D.,  620-50-7773. 
Mitchell.  Ronald  W.,  359-36-0461. 
Moatts.  Colyn  C,  419-56-6436. 
Mohr.  Thomas  E.,  542-60-8614. 
Monnler.  Lawrence  P.,  379-42-0576. 
Montanye.  Dean  R.,  273-44-4801. 
Montgomery.  Curtis  L.,  431-76-6000. 
Moock.  John  R..  663-62-3074. 
Montgomery,  Robert  J.,  384-44-9160. 
Moore,  Be  N,  IIL  247-70-7611. 
Moore,  Robert  T.,  181-36-2677. 
Morales.  Relnaldo.  137-34-6261. 
Moran.  Joseph  W..  Jr..  104-36-9773. 
Moreno.  Ellas.  Jr.,  463-64-5848. 
Morfeld,  Dale  L.,  465-70-7244. 
Morgan,  Brett  A.,  556-62-0084. 
Morgan.  Charles  E.,  452-70-2054. 
Morlssette.  Arthur  J..  036-28-4393. 
Morris,  John  A.,  543-42-8630. 
Morris,  John  M.,  455-72-9099. 
Morrison,  Edmond  J.,  Jr.,  441-44-1393. 
Morrison,  John  J.,  Jr.,  006-44-6558. 
Morrison,  Richard  F..  444-42-8767. 


Morrison,  wmneld  8..  III.  257-68-9369. 
Morrlssey.  Francis  I.,  022-32-0618. 
Morrow,  Kenneth  E..  869-66-0124. 
Mortimer,  Alan  J.,  612-46-0149. 
Morton,  William  P.,  Jr..  222-28-2046. 
Moscheau.  Theodore  M..  Jr..  559-62-3124. 
Moser.  Gregory  D..  312-42-0807. 
Mosley.  Rufus  C.  447-40-8966. 
Mosser.  William  W..  Jr..  212-46-1063. 
Mouat.  Frederick  W..  669-66-0012. 
Moulton.  Donal  K.,  670-66-1432. 
Mowry,  Stephen  E.,  002-34-8217. 
Mrzena,  Thomas  E.,  Jr..  408-68-6487. 
Mulherln,  Joseph  W,.  III.  144-36-9481. 
Mulllns.  Gary  P..  484-48-4090. 
Murphy.  John  P..  Jr..  623-56-8573. 
Murphy.  Kent  J..  303-40-4819. 
Murphy.  William  J,.  576-48-0125. 
Murray.  James  C.  Jr..  414-68-4907. 
Murtaugh,  Michael  J.,  069-40-7052. 
Muslck.  Charles  E.,  428-88-8059. 
Myers.  David  M..  305-50-8986. 
Myers.  Jerry  P..  207-38-6209. 
Myers.  Theodore  C.  348-34-6993. 
Myran.  John  P..  309-46-0048. 
Nadeau,  Eugene  R..  474-48-8834. 
Nahlen,  Martin  P..  429-80-4623. 
Nataupsky.  Mark.  032-30-8404. 
Neal.  Richard  H..  270-40-2492. 
Necker.  Dennis  A..  171-34-1218. 
Neel.  Edwin  E..  Jr..  505-58-3833. 
Nefzger.  Charles  L..  618-50-9411. 
Neher.  Kenneth  R..  384-44-3681. 
Neighbors.  William  A..  259-68-0572. 
Nelson.  John  W..  652-62-1264. 
Nelson.  Kenneth  D..  434-68-6724. 
Xerad,  Joseph  P.,  Jr..  293-40-6986. 
Neunherz,  Edward  N.,  352-36-9661. 
Neurauter.  David  L.,  213-46-6260. 
Newman.  Fran?ls  J,.  302-36-2483. 
Newton.  Joel  R..  002-32-8293. 
Nlckerson.  Martin  A..  492-48-7421. 
Nlcolal,  Phillip  A.,  363-42-1248. 
Nlcolal,  Victor  R.,  018-34-3421. 
Nledorf.  Henry  H.  480-50-7666. 
Nielsen.  Arthur  O.,  002-30-6860. 
Nlesen,  Roger  E,,  076-36-7708. 
NlhUl,  Michael  T..  261-64-7367. 
Nllml,  Thomas  T.,  676-46-1019. 
Nltz,  Theodore  A.,  538-18-7747. 
Nix.  William  B..  230-52-9699. 
Nolder,  Larry  H.,  611-42-0964. 
Nordlck.  Casper  D..  528-54-9526. 
Norman,  Robert  W.,  494-40-3084. 
No.-ris.  Gary  P.,  523-54-9803. 
Norrls,  Thomas  A..  532-44-4376. 
Norton..  Michael  J..  224-64-6326. 
Norvell,  John  E..  083-36-6121. 
Nott.  Herbert  L..  004-38-7315. 
Novakoekl.  James  O..  369-44-0999. 
Nowland.  Thomas  L..  418-62-5426. 
Nyman.  Bruce  R..  516-50-5184. 
Obermlller.  Terry  L..  463-72-0810. 
OBrlen,    Connolly   R.,   Jr..   511-62-2060. 
O'Brien.  Patrick  D.,  434-64-4077. 
OBrlen.  William  E..  546-58-3339. 
Ochsenbeln.  Alan  R..  210-38-0058. 
O'Connor,  Edward  W.,  483-60-9184. 
O'Donnal.    Valden    L.,    526-96-6218. 
O'Donnell.  WUllam  S..  151-31-2282. 
O'Estrelch.  Troy,  Jr.,  065-36-8918. 
OFarrell.  James  A..  565-60-4819. 
Og?.  Gary  W..  317-44-8629. 
O'Grcdnlck.  Virginia  L.,  529-66-1661. 
OHara.  Douglas  N.,  293-38-5134. 
O'Kelley,  Dewey  L..  249-72-4307. 
Oklyama.  Johnny  L.  O.,  649-78-3943. 
Oliver,  Raymond  T.,  161-38-0876. 
Olson.  GeOTge  E.,  394-44-3146. 
Olson.  Harold  W,,  153-36-8384. 
Olson.  John  C.  241-66-4143. 
Olson,  Kenneth  R..  477-52-0523. 
Olson.  Lawrence  P.,  102-36-6335. 
Olson.  Richard  P.,  014-34-8277. 
O'Malley,  John  J..  061-38-6764. 
O'Nell.  Peter  W.,  553-50-7582. 
O'Rourke.  Harold  J..  348-36-3180. 
O'Rourkp.  James  D.,  383-46-7076. 
O'Rourke,  John  E..  027-34-0806. 
Orr,  Gloria  J.,  062-24-6440. 
Ortiz,  Anthony  B.,  052-36-8073. 


Ortleb,  Charles  D.,  136-34-9109. 
Osbom,  Leonard  A.,  n.  055-36-3551. 
Osman.  Edward  A..  207-34-0367. 
Gstrom.  George  R..  Jr.,  399-40-3824. 
Ottenbrelt.  Jan  J..  143-34-1399. 
Overstreet,  Michael  D..  265-70-6775. 
Owens.  Ernest  8..  III.  420-68-3739. 
Pack,  Nathan  L.,  Jr..  427-80-1427. 
Padneld.  Rees  W..  416-64-6474. 
Padgett.  Richard  L..  405-58-3286. 
Pagano.  Sylvester.  A..  Jr..  439-70-1833. 
Pa^e.  Charles  L..  Jr..  510-44-3952. 
Page.  Jean  H..  437-70-1066. 
Paige,  Alan  D.,  516-50-8719. 
Palmer,  Robert  N  ,  312-46-8838. 
Pannell,  Carlton  L.,  526-64-6813. 
Panther,  Marlln  L.,  460-66-1967. 
Pappe.  Joseph  A..  Jr..  534-40-6470. 
Parent,  Gary  W..  397-46-5312 
Parker.  Bruce  S..  149-32-7068. 
Parker,  I>anlel  L..  679-58-5789. 
Parker.  John  T..  II.  686-16-8723. 
Parton.  Edgar  L..  III.  244-68-7680. 
Patrick.  Jay  W..  484-52-8956. 
Patten.  Douglas  L .  481-50-9386. 
Patterson.  Garv  M..  417-60-3768. 
Paul  Earl  P.,  Jr  .  331-36-1624. 
Paul.  Jeffrey  C.  034-32-9279. 
Pauley.  Leon  T..  234-70-1721. 
Paull.  Preston  M..  666-64-8117. 
Paulson.  Leland  B..  547-68-3092 
Pavlovlch.  Richard  D..  292-38-1682. 
Payne.  Charles  W..  Jr..  413-76-6029. 
Payne.  James  E  .  Jr..  226-58-7266. 
Pearl.  Raymond  C.  217-42-2254. 
Pearlman.  Ronald  D.,  526-72-2022. 
Pearson,  Eric  R.,  536-44-4370. 
Pearson.  Ingegerd  H  .  267-64-1327. 
Pedersen.  Steven  A..  477-44-0121. 
Pelcak.  Allan  0 .  066-34-7693. 
Pennell,  Larry  W.,  361-32-3624. 
Pentecost,  Wtoodrow  R..  Jr  .  417-66-4887. 
Pereooy.  James  E  .  208-34-3284. 
Perez.  Alberto.  463-58-3512. 
Perez.  Jose  M.,  141-40-8066. 
Perkins.  Donald  L  ,  279-40-3030. 
Peterson.  Gerald  L..  634-42-2425. 
Peterson,  James  W.,  426-88-9756. 
Peterson,  Robert  V  .  473-40-0856. 
Petrlck,  George  8..  464-68-5997. 
Pettlgrew,  John  E..  Jr..  205-34-9688. 
Pettlngell.  Michael  E..  643-48-7613. 
Petts.  J<An  T..  379-40-1903. 
Peuler.  Jerome  E  .  Jr..  436-66-0723. 
Pfefferkom,  James  W  ,  243-70-6683. 
Phelps.  BlUy  L..  445-44-1866. 
PhlKW.  Joseph  K..  001-34-0646. 
Plcard.  Donald  H  .  023-36-4661. 
Pickett.  Theodls  W  ,  662-62-7136. 
Pickles,  Lew  R  ,  490-46-4276. 
Pierce,  RusseU  L..  316-44-3514. 
Pike,  Robert  E.,  679-64-4668. 
Pike.  Robert  L..  077-36-9459. 
Plnder,  James  O..  217-42-1647. 
Pltonlak.  Francis  J.,  045-36-9571. 
Plttman,  Francis  8  ,  n.  260-58-9913. 
Pitts.  Charles  D..  447-42-0370. 
Plaudls,  Mlchele  D..  644-46-7703. 
Plowman.  Terry  R..  344-34-6306. 
Plummer.  Gerald  L..  004-38-9891. 
Pohlman.  David  L.,  270-40-7627. 
Pokorskl.  George  T..  351-34-0274. 
Poll.  Richard  A.,  146-36-1893. 
Poling,  Edward  J.,  293-38-0449. 
PoUtte,  Keith  O.,  860-62-0741. 
Polk.  Douglas  M..  250-78-1289. 
Pollmann.  Dledrlch  O.  M..  508-66-3431. 
Polomsky.  Ronald  J.,  274-40-7873. 
Polomsky.  Shirley  R..  575-44-4478. 
Pontler.  James  W..  141-36-5313. 
Pool.  Wendell  M.,  Jr..  467-80-6373. 
Porter,  Michael  D..  529-68-3766. 
Porter.  Paul  V.,  424-56-6168. 
Forth.  Charles  R  ,  437-64-2756. 
Portz,  Carl  D..  095-34-7703. 
Potter,  David  J.,  103-36-7411. 
Potter,  Donald  D..  606-84-3389. 
Powell.  Douglas  R..  686-01-6365. 
Powell.  Nathaniel  L..  225-68-1717. 
Power.  Frederick  B..  HI.  266-72-8386. 
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Pregmon, 


Propp,  t*' 

Pryor,  Will] 
Purcell.  Cli 
Purdon,  Ja 
Purka.  Jc 
Puzo,  Joae^ 
Pyfrom.  i 
Pyne.  Daniel  O  . 
Quinn,  Jot) 
Raab«. 
Rabasca, 
Rabjohn. 
Rafferty,  J4 
Raffetto. 
Ragan,  Ja 
Ralney.  W^ 
Raker,  Rob 
Ramrotb, . 
Rand,  Larr 
Ratzow.  Da 


Reeves.  Rlc 
Relnhart.  1 
Relttz.  Rob 
Remley,  Md 


rtonald,  207-34-9334. 
Preitlce,  Billy  R .  464-70-«946. 
PreTOSt,  Dt  right  P..  435-8»-3945. 
Price.  ArlUgton  W..  Jr.,  403-«6-3854. 

Er«^  P  .  452-72-0020. 

Prltchard,  Stephen  B  ,  318-38-4705. 
Prltt.  Jlmitile  M..  233-68-5494. 
Probat,  Rliard  A..  320-36-0046. 
Proctor.  BUrl  W..  Jr.,  463-60-5745. 
nc«  D.,  641-60-7646. 

am,  262-66-9233. 
les  W.,  438-72-1593. 
es  P.,  269-62-9010. 

ph  W..  Jr..  069-36-0981. 

h  J.,  084-34-6760. 
rge  B.,  625-96-3448. 

212-44-0320. 
D,  472-38-5119. 
R.,  503-52-7738. 

thony  M.,  099-34-9410. 

tomer  A.,  429-84-0501. 

mes  M..  339-24-5669. 

ooias  A.,  136-36-7839. 

ea  H.,  479-66-6971. 
erly  B..  Ill,  217-44-3600. 

rt  D.,  603-60-6204. 
bert  M.,  063-34-2313. 
A.,  243-80-fll37. 
Id  A.,  363-44-3649. 
Raveling.  Melvln  M.,  652-58-3773. 
Raw,  Harolft  O..  053-36-9618. 
Reck,  Da- i4  O  ,  471-46-3320. 
Redecker,  <5erhard  W..  536-36-9264. 
Reed,  Flnle^  W.,  Jr.  415-70-6623. 
Reed.  Robeft  D..  365-44-3151. 
Reed,  WUlfem  D.,  Jr  ,  003-32-«548. 
Reeves.  Paijl  W.,  450-72-6679. 

lard  B.,  054-36-6059. 

Uph  8.,  n,  481-48-9688. 

rt  E.,  508-52-6133. 

t  D.,  512-44-2882. 
Rennlnger.lJoel  S..  116-36-6314. 
Rensler.  Kjlle  W  ,  545-66-1041. 
Reuter.  Robert  W.,  213-44-3180. 
Reynolds,  Jlartln  P.,  381-40-1678. 
Reynolds,  Thomaa  W.,  343-36-2806. 
Rheubottoin.  David  C,  142-34-0597. 
Rhoads.  JoUn  M.,  512-42-7951. 
Rhyne,  Kel  ;h  W..  552-58-3586. 
Rice,  Clyde  G..  Ill,  572-63-3160. 
Rice,  Rlcha-d  H.,  080-34-3846. 
Richard,  Birry  L..  452-68-3910. 
Rlhcardscn,  James  R.,  Jr..  225-58-8784. 
Richardson,  John  L.,  367-40-8880. 
Rlckard.  Diiryl  B.,   172-36-2633. 
Rlckerson,  Homer  L.,  Jr..  218-48-0950. 
Ridings,  Ja(  k  D.,  408-68-5486. 
Rleg,  Rlcha  -d  O.,  149-36-9397. 
Rlgano.  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  116-32-6453. 
Rlgsbee.  DaMd  M..  415-80-5277. 
Riles.  Warren  L.,  260-64-3314. 
Rlppe,  Victor  H.,  611-48-1166. 
Rltter,  Alfri  d  D.,  Jr.,  527-72-3732. 
Rltter,  Rob  irt  J.,  Jr.,  457-70-5360. 
Rivers,  Alfr  id  C,  418-56-4585. 
Rlzzo,  Philip  A.,  164-38-5530. 
Robb,  Char  es  R  ,  450-72-8927. 
Robblns.  H<,rold  B.,  528-56-0934. 
Robblns,  James  W.,  457-70-4323. 
Robblns,  WMter  W.,  Jr.,  365-44-3947. 
Roberson,  larry  L.,  244-74-8277. 
Robert,  WU  le  A.,  Jr.,  437-64-8114. 
Roberts.  Oliinn  P.,  059-32-4391. 
Roberts,  Raadall  A.,  555-60-2985. 
Roberta.  Ronald  L.,  281-36-1175. 
Roberts,  Tt  omas  M.,  585-30-1116. 
Robertson,  I'aul  C,  488-48-7901. 
Robinson,  (lerald  L..  004-42-3124. 
Rodenroth.  Ronald  T..  489-48-8047. 
Roehnert,  E  ewlck  A.,  047-32-8239. 
Rogers.  David  W.,  430-76-4642. 
Rogers,  William  3.,  Jr.,  248-72-5096. 
Roscoe.  Hai^ry  E..  Jr.,  032-26-2629. 
Rosenbaum^  Allen  L.,  394-44-5837. 
Roser.  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  126-38-9720. 
.  134-36-6541. 

Karsten  H..  227-60-0096. 
Rothwell,  Pilchard  R.,  207-38-6683. 
Rovang,  Da' Id  M..  482-50-8126. 
Rowan,  Robert  D  .  617-60-4979. 
Rowland.  Pi  ederlc  J..  042-34-4766. 


Rowland,  Gary  D..  610-40-6283. 
Royce.  Robert  A..  168-36-2979. 
Ruoera.  Daniel  S..  043-36-1188. 
Ruble.  Larry  B..  n6->l6-46a7. 
Rude,  Laveme  D..  602-48-9420. 
Ruetsch,  James  D..  282-40-3384. 
RulU,  Jesse  J.,  024-32-3761. 
Runkle,  James  G.,  475-48-2164. 
Ru83.  Henry  R.,  083-36-4706. 
Ruth.  Douglas  P..  536-44-0571. 
Rutland.  Charles  M.,  411-72-7338. 
Ryan.  John  J.,  148-34-3676. 
Sadler.  Richard  L.,  068-34-4389. 
Saenz,  Jose  L.,  464-66-6061. 
Salemme,  Richard  F.,  026-32-4183. 
Salinas,  Prank  S.,  449-64-1169. 
Sampson,  Ronald  T.,  293-40-8626. 
Sanchez,  EmlUo  D..  586-10-4946. 
Sand.  Luther  N.,  296-3&-3029. 
Sanders.  Harry  E.,  Jr.,  218-42-6627. 
Sanders,  Onus  P.,  Jr.,  252-68-2064. 
Sanders.  Terry  L.,  628-64-9193. 
Sandt.  David  R.,  169-36-4842. 
Sandy,  Raleigh  A.,  Jr.,  227-62-1674. 
Santerre,  Kim  R.,  016-34-2432. 
SantlUl,  Stanley  R.,  543-60-7561. 
Sapp,  David  B.,  246-64-2667. 
Sapsln,  David  W.,  066-34-3464. 
Sassln.  Daniel  B.,  376-46-0825. 
Sauder.  Darrel  W.,  514-42-8918. 
Sawyer,  Bryon  R..  426-64-9621. 
Schaaf.  Richard  A..  060-36-7401. 
Schade.  Carl  C,  U,  223-60-7072. 
Schafer,  Jamea  P.,  501-48-2668. 
Schaffner.  James  L..  457-78-2677. 
Schlldknecht.  Ronald  C.  522-56-1969. 
Schlattman,  James  L..  520-46-9211. 
Schlussel,  Nell.  225-60-6749. 
Schmella,  Michael  R  .  536-42-4806. 
Schmidt,  Leonard  E.,  018-36-2192. 
Schmidt,  Winston  R.,  470-48-7342. 
Schmltz,  Karl  H..  283-80-2643. 
Schmunk.  Michael  R.,  265-72-1793. 
Schneider.  Barry  J..  494-46-3420. 
Schnell.  Wayne  M..  439-68-8929. 
Schnobrlch.  Steven  J.,  476-48-4999. 
Schroeder,  Leonard  T..  HI,  218-44-9286. 
Schulke.  Gerald  J..  459-62-4834. 
Schult.  Frederick  W..  268-42-6139. 
Schwartz.  Robert  M..  214-42-7341. 
Schwartz.  Victor  B.,  018-32-3349. 
Schwarz.  Barry  A..  069-36-7638. 
Sconyers,  Allison  G.,  252-48-0334. 
Scott,  Curtis  E.,  544-52-6041. 
Scott,  Jerry  D.,  212-48-7994. 
Scott.  Lewis  O..  622-54-4144. 
Scott.  Roeer  L..  460-74-6432. 
Scott.  Ronald  H.,  006-44-4074. 
Seale,  Michael  R.,  459-68-2488. 
Sebastian.  Charles  W..  296-44-5487. 
Selby.  Eueene  W..  149-34-9541. 
Selvlg.  Erik  H..  138-40-4245. 
Sergott.  Ronald  J..  074-38-2684. 
Serfano.  Alfred  J.,  561-66-1682. 
Sevlts.  Richard  R..  268-42-0177. 
Shaevltz.  Lawrence  H..  023-34-5286. 
Shamblln  Ronald  K..  223-60-6803. 
Shane.  Charles  M..  163-34-0780. 
Shaplra,  Frank  N..  420-64-1600. 
Sharp,  Everett  R.,  569-56-9703. 
Shea.  William  M..  031-32-9513. 
Sheldon.  James  E.,  m,  212-46-1518. 
Shelnutt,  Riley  C.  266-76-3490. 
Shepherd,  Dennis  W.,  312-46-2644. 
Shepherd.  John  H..  280-44-5275. 
Sherman.  Roger  C.  191-34-1199. 
Sherrlll.  Wayne  P..  437-64-6215. 
Shlck,  Jack  A.,  040-42-2605. 
Shields.  Matthew  D..  161-36-1132. 
Shimek,  Harold  Q..  501-54-3908. 
Shlmkvis.  William  G..  Jr..  185-34-4708. 
Shlnker.  Warren  L..  213-40-6513. 
ShlDley.  Robert  R..  498-48-8468. 
Shober.  David  A..  203-32-6643. 
Shoemake.  Samuel  C.  Jr..  426-84-6117. 
Shoemaker.  Leroy  E.,  n.  230-64-7168. 
Sholar.  James  J..  Jr..  350-36-7380. 
Sholders.  Gary  L..  566-68-4.'m8. 
Shono,  Howard  T..  576-44-9207. 
Short.  Lawrence  O..  459-74-3962. 
Sbrader.  Richard  D.,  116-34-1620. 


Shropshire.  Kenneth  D.,  467-68-9400. 
Shull,  Donald  B.,  491-46-0993. 
Shupp,  Gerald  E.,  215-42-3660. 
Slckert.  Paulo  Jr..  309-46-8888. 
Slder,  Sidney  L.,  439-68-9255. 
Silver  Dayton  L..  516-56-6906. 
Slmlca,  Robert  D..  201-34-6002. 
Simmons,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  100-36-7654. 
Simons,  Kent  P.,  319-38-6715. 
Simpson,  David  S..  244-64-8224. 
Slma,  Gary  W.,  554-60-7046. 
Sims,  Grover  R.,  231-68-2032. 
Sims,  Henry  L..  414-70-1710. 
Slpplal,  Charles  A.,  422-68-3988. 
Skadow,  William  H.,  332-34-1734. 
Skelton,  James  O.,  422-64-6712. 
Skinner.  Gary  D.,  616-60-1536. 
Skoczylaa,  Richard  D.,  162-36-0979. 
Slater.  Mitchell  J.,  364-46-4162. 
Sllwka,  Richard  A.,  389-60-5976. 
Slobe,  Alan  K..  224-64-3148. 
Slowlnskl,  Joseph  A..  367-44-6845. 
Smith.  Alan  G.   288-40-6143. 
Smith.  Calvin  B.,  042-34-9475. 
Smith,  Douglas  D.,  524-64-7799. 
Smith.  Frederick  T.,  301-40-2820. 
Smith,  John  B..  410-68-2766. 
Smlfh,  Larkln  R.,  290-36-2860. 
Szhlth,  Michael  J.,  549-68-4182. 
Smith.  Paul  J.,  Jr.,  050-38-9796. 
Smith,  Richard  A.,  076-36-0627. 
Smith,  Robert  V..  465-64-0840. 
Smith,  Terry  J.,  422-68-7407. 
Smith,  Thomas  B.,  451-76-6499. 
Smollnskl,  Robert  A.,  213-44-2675. 
Snell,  Patrick  W.,  065-34-3062. 
Snow,  Jimmy  R.,  448-44-1584. 
Snyders,  James  R.,  377-46-9243. 
Solorlo,  Richard,  669-66-0937. 
Southard,  Robert  J.,  278-38-6849. 
Spahr,  Russell  J..  503-56-4769. 
Spencer.  Philip  D.,  586-12-1610. 
Spencer,  Theodore  L.,  414-62-1067. 
Splvey.  Pred  E.,  673-56-3340. 
Spottl.  Todd  L..  234-66-7306. 
Stadler,  Steven  C,  664-60-4432. 
Staffon,  Donald  W.,  462-70-1928. 
Stafford,  Edward  P.,  026-34-8559. 
Stafford,  Joseph  P.,  221-28-6254. 
Staley.  Charles  K.,  277-42-0392. 
Stallard,  Berl  E.,  616-46-8305. 
Stanley,  James  H..  570-60-2209. 
Starkey.  Jerry  L..  341-38-4176. 
Stelnhauff.  Bert  W.,  084-34-0351. 
Stephens.  Warren  D..  479-44-1499. 
Stephenson.  William  A.,  246-66-8404. 
Stevens.  Arthur  E..  559-72-5104. 
Stevens,  Wade  H.,  238-72-6636. 
Stevenson,  Ralph  R.,  372-44-8823. 
Stewart.  Curtis  E..  245-68-2063 
Stlth,  Lake  R.,  493-40-4432. 
Stockton.  Philip  R.,  490-44-4703. 
Stojanowskl.  George.  146-34-3883. 
Stone.  Henry  B.,  426-98-0060. 
Stone,  Robert  V..  n,  616-40-7766. 
Stoneberger,  James  M..  II.  448-40-0633. 
Stotler.  Robert  L..  047-36-6481. 
Strandburg.  Roger  W..  079-40-6933. 
Stratford.  Jack  E..  Jr..  198-34-3123. 
Straub.  Steven  O..  486-62-6472. 
Strawbrldge.  John  L.,  242-72-1045. 
Strawn.  Diane  K.,  660-64-7263. 
Stromln^er,  Steven  N..  298-38-0543. 
Stye.  Thomas  E..  198-34-7207. 
Styers.  Thomaa  C.  250-64-8708. 
Sullivan  Thomas  B..  225-82-7676. 
Sumpter.  Guy  P..  III.  240-66-3183. 
Suter,  John  H..  226-66-9016. 
Sutherlln.  David  B..  484-50-8384. 
Suwalskl.  Leonard  J..  Jr..  171-36-0440. 
Swanson.  Alvln  S..  468-60-4656. 
Swearlngen.  Yancey  G.,  422-68-4208. 
Swlderskl.  Francis  E..  039-36-1668. 
Swlnson,  Raymond,  Jr.,  337-06-3773. 
Svt.H.  Stanley  J..  383-46-6005. 
Tabb.  Jay  8.,  116-34-3706. 
Takamura.  Leslie  N..  676-43-3911. 
Tallmadge.  Donald  P.,  047-34-9833. 
Tanner,  Arthur  H.,  443-43-3457. 
Tapleahay,  Thomas  N.,  303-36-9610. 
Tarr.  Thomaa  M..  174-36-9438. 
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Tate,  WUllam  R.,  343-66-3154. 

Taylor.  Donald  W.,  543-60-3385. 

Taylor.  Edward  M..  460-72-0507. 

Taylor,  Fred  D..  241-72-8357. 

Taylor,  Gary  R.,  287-40-8569. 

Taylor.  Gordon  M..  629-64-8916. 

Taylor.  Stephen  M..  401-63-3303. 

Taylor,  Thomas.  266-70-4627. 

Taylor.  Thomas  H..  251-68-3664. 

Taylor.  William  N  .  246-66-0887. 

Taylor,  WUllam  R..  Jr..  342-36-2495. 

Teague.  Jerry  P..  409-74-3082. 

Testerman.  David  K..  663-58-2797. 

Teynor.  Larry  L.,  392-40-2626. 

Thlel.  Guy  C.  488-48-0890. 

ThUlus.  Dennis  L..  474-40-3617. 

Thom,  Vernon.  J.  K.  S..  676-46-1148. 

Thomaa,  Jackie  L.,  620-46-3603. 

Thomas,  Larry  K.,  316-40-2260. 

Thompson,  David  R.,  460-64-6491. 

Thompson.  James  J.,  III.  247-72-8884. 

Thompson,  Paul  A.,  178-36-7846. 

Thompson.  Peter  C,  033-32-8 1 2.'>. 

Thompson.  Robert  N.,  260-66-4307. 

Thompson.  Thomas  M..  541-46-0643. 

Thore,  Robert  E  .  245-64-7355. 

Thorp,  James  F.,  323-36-5512. 

Thorp,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  405-54-9516. 

Tlehen,  Ronald  J  ,  445-42-1925. 

Tlerney,  William  S.,  067-34-6510. 

Tllton.  John  R..  501-E2-2302. 

Tlmmons.  Robert  M..  446-40-4800. 
TInkham,  Allen  T..  246-62-4429. 

Tlnney.  Michael  P.,  463-68-7326. 
Tkacs.  Peter  W..  261-78-4080. 
Tobias.  Richard  C.  Jr..  520-44-9149. 

Tokaz.  Arthur  T..  250-80-8082. 
Tollefson.  Kenneth  D..  530-22-8087. 
Tollerud.  Roger  D..  502-46-5000. 
Tomas.  George  J.,  041-36-6598. 
Tomaschko,  Donald  J.,  233-72-6601. 
Tomllnson.  John  D.,  461-72-5531. 
Tonn.  Gerald  M.,  397-40-4360. 
Toolan.  Michael  P.,  266-56-3756. 
Toothaker,  Richard  C.  310-42-5165. 
Torresplvera.  Jaime.  582-90-9928. 
Toth.  George  R..  287-38-9528. 
Touslee.  Randall  D..  524-58-9891. 
Towry.  John  E..  447-42-7650. 
Tree.  Norman  L.,  532-38-5032. 
Trlblt.  Robert  W.,  144-34-8049. 
Trlnkaus,  David  C,  040-36-8578. 
Trout,  marlos  G  .  646-66-8473. 
True.  James  S..  475-52-1469. 
Tsukamoto.  Wilfred  S.,  576-44-8666. 
Tull,  David  E..  413-72-1393. 
TuUls.  Stephen  J.,  310-46-2214. 
Tundel,  David  E.,  144-34-1370. 
Turner,  Jake  N.,  Jr..  450-70-0392. 
Turner,  James  L.,  533-40-0766. 
Turner.  Kirk  E.,  513-36-2057. 
Turney,  David  L..  246-68-0998. 
Turnham.  Joseph  D  ,  420-50-2243. 
Turquette,  Clyde  C.  III.  453-68-9648. 
Ulery.  Douglas  L.,  226-60-9938. 
Ullrich,  Gilbert  W..  260-74-1961. 
Umbarger.  Richard  L.,  615-40-0765. 
Upton.  Claude  L..  457-58-2956. 
Urbanskl.  Gary  M..  219-48-9873. 
Valsvll.  Leo  P..  319-36-8198. 
Vanderbrook.  John  E.,  363-46-7593. 
Vandergoes,  Peter  H.  W..  222-26-0886. 
Vandoren.  Everett  A..  507-32-3982. 
Vanklompenburg.  Darrell  W.,  483-64-1913. 
Vannostrand,  Charles  L..  447-44-4656. 
Vanroekel.  Jacob  H.,  473-40-6820. 
Vanvooren.  William.  140-34-3499. 
Vanworkum.  John  A..  562-56-2785. 
Vanzale.  Joseph  A  .  382-42-2276. 
Vavra.  Thomas  G..  482-52-8759. 
Vlck,  James  R..  556-54-1951. 
Vllt.  David  J  ,  558-58-3625. 
Vlnzant.  Franklin  R..  144-38-3851. 
Vltall.  Joseph  P.,  078-36-8246. 
Vogel,  Ronald  A.,  226-62-8793. 
Voges.  Kermlt  P.,  458-74-6429. 
Voorhees.  Harrv  K..  428-68-9812. 
Vuorl.  Robert  O..  536-40-6257. 
Wagner,  William  E..  II.  523-54-1628. 
Wakerley.  WllUam  N..  378-44-6224. 


Walden.  Robert  W.,  418-C2-9497. 

Walden,  Stephen  C.  486-48-1900. 

Walker,  Daniel  C,  230-56-3716. 

Walker,  Francis  E.,  Jr.,  165-36-7749. 

Wall.  Kenneth  L.,  521-54-7873. 

Wallace.  George  C,  076-36-2720. 

Walling.  Dennis  R.,  540-52-2934. 

Walston.  Steven  W.,  484-64-0010. 

Walters.  David  R  .  484-50-3566. 

Walters.  James  M..  Jr..  298-36-4012. 

Walto.  Peter  A.,  194-34-7789. 

Walton,  Stephan  M.,  313-42-7906. 

Walz.  Jeffrey  M..  570-32-1767. 

Ward,  Thomas  E  .  375-48-6245. 

Warner,  Thomas  R.,  312-46-7876. 

Warren.  Sheila  C  415-68-8163 

Washnock.  David  N..  437-C0-7023. 

Wasklewlcz,  Stanley  P..  Ill,  063-36-8500. 

Watne.  Kim  L.,  502-48-7829. 

Wax.  Jerry  P..  516-44-7438. 

Weaver,  John  J.,  069-34-0696. 

Weaving,  William  S..  053-36-1856. 

Webb.  Thomas  G  .  293-34-9821. 

Week,  Fred  H..  550-64-1257. 

Weedon.  Charles  H.,  219-46-3598. 

Wehrell.  Michael  A.,  151-34-2546. 

Weldner.  John  E.,  410-70-6953. 

Weiss.  Ronald  F..  056-36-1125. 

Welbom.  Richard  P..  367-46-5128. 

Wells,  Robert  S..  Jr..  249-74-0501. 

Wendt,  Russell  G..  439-«4-8931. 

Wendzlkowskl.  Paul  H..  081-35-7392. 

Wenzel,  Derrll  W..  458-78-7580. 

Wertz.  Frederick  E  .  291-38-8403. 

Wertzberger.  Robert  P..  144-36-3389. 

Wesley,  Glen  B  .  437-68-1253. 

Wesselman.  WUllam  C.  313-44-9068. 

Westman.  Michael  B..  396-46-1809. 
Wheat.  Kenneth  R..  353-36-1798. 
Whetstone.  Terry  A..  297-42-2315. 
White.  Gayle  C,  373^4-4902. 
White.  HoUlce  R..  264-88-1972. 
White.  Roy  C.  241-68-1565. 
Whitman.  Franklin  E..  329-38-7942. 
Whittle.  Alan  N..  282-42-2184. 
Wldau.  Stanly  C  486-50-1677. 
Wleland.  Gerald  A..  041-36-9630. 
Wleters.  Walter  D..  Jr..  250-64-4234. 
Wiggins.  John  G.  S..  045-32-8829. 
Wlker.  John  W..  189-36-8173. 
Wilbur,  Lawrence  K..  077-38-3223. 
Wllferth,  John  C,  021-34-3287. 
Wllhelml.  WUllam  H..  IV.  452-76-4939. 
Wilkinson.  Leon  R..  479-52-9878. 
Williams.  Charles  A  .  431-82-9093. 
Williams,  David  C,  267-76-8129. 
Williams,  David  N.,  527-78-9612. 
Williams,  David  W  ,  279-40-4131. 
WUllams,  Edward  E  ,  114-34-6600. 
Williams,  Gary  W  .  521-56-8191. 
Williams,  Jerald  M..  464-72-2789. 
Williams.  John  C.  670-60-2566. 
Williams.  Larry  L  .  240-64-9308. 
Williams.  Millard.  Jr..  459-78-3780. 
Williams.  Robert  W..  Jr..  170-34-5049. 
Williams.  Sandy  L..  564-80-5228. 
Williams.  Wlllholland.  Jr..  538-42-7430. 
Williamson,  David  R.,  252-70-4018. 
Williamson.  Richard  J.,  491-48-4793. 
Williamson.  Terry  B.,  252-68-7763. 
Willie,  Wlnford,  443-44-2989. 
Willis,  Raymond  R..  542-50-2526. 
Wilson.  James  W..  496-46-0026. 
Wilson,  John  P.,  291-38-6976. 
Wilson.  Lelf  P..  137-36-6549. 
Wilson.  Robert  D..  603-50-0953. 
Wilson,  William  P..  II.  061-36-3980. 
Wilson.  Worrall  V..  532-44-7089. 
Winkler.  Frank  E  .  280-46-8785 
Winkler.  George  A..  277-40-7813. 
Winn,  James  S.,  259-76-6625. 
Winn.  Robert  E  .  Jr  .  2f2-fi8-4626. 
Wlnsor.  Harry  V..  539-10-0352. 
Wmther.  Theodore  M..  065-40-5365. 
Wlsker.  Anthony  J  .  305-46-7268. 
Wltherspoon.  Gary  H..  317-44-8911. 
Witt.  Merlvn  J..  507-«0-«.?82. 
Witt.  Theodore  N.,  270-42-0495. 
Wojteckl.  Joseph  G  .  Jr..  293-38-2341. 
Wood.  Larry  R..  446-42-4414. 


Wold.  Steven  H..  537-44-6866. 

Wright.  Jerry  A..  3;9-46-1180. 

Wright.  Terry  C,  416-60-1247. 

Wright,  Wayne  W  ,  142-30-3560. 

Wyatt.  Alan  H.,  537-36-3741. 

Tamakawa,  Lance  H.,  576-42-7647. 

Yanagisako,  Byron  T.,  576-40-0963. 

Yang.  Hule  T..  400-60-3876 

Yarbrough.  Larry  D.,  344-34-6884. 

Yasuda,  Aklharu.  566-60-1191. 

YlngUng.  Robert  D  ,  034-30-1198. 

York.  David  A  .  006-38-7531. 

York.  Joseph  B..  213-42-7763. 

Young,  James  B  ,  400-58-5380. 

Young,  L!oyd  B.,  484-50-7895. 

Young,   Richard  B.,  440-46-4783. 

Youngberg.  James  W,.  038-30-4925. 

Yust,  Gary  A..  447-46-9209. 

Zavorskas,  Thomas  S..  040-34-3678. 

Zawlla.  John  S.,  336-36-0055. 

ZdlUa.  John  F  .  205-32-8377. 

Zsak.  Paul  W..  201-34-6837. 

Zebarth.  Thomas  L  .  357-36-1848. 

Zenk.  Arvld  C,  473-52-0629 

Zlegenhorn,  Cylde  E  .  Jr.,  430-78-9460. 

Zlegler.  Michael.  288-38-4374. 

Zlellnskl.  Robert  S  .  031-36-5956. 

Zlnn.  Donald  B..  C27-34-1550. 

Zlrpoll.  Donald.  136-38-4771. 

Zolock,  Stephen  J  .  Jr..  266-74-6935. 

Zuber.  Dcnald  W..  391-42-3414. 

Zurow,  William  R..  641-50-2608- 

Zwleg.  Richard  D..  504-48-6689 

Zwlmbaum.  Rickey  D..  198-32-5775. 

TTie  following  omcers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  531, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  th»  provisions  of  section 
8067.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force : 

CHAPLAIN 

To  br.  coUmel 
Acerra.  Angelo  T.,  411-30-3633. 
Brennin.  Gerald  M  .  031-14-7631. 
Gllhooley.  John  P..  128-22-7095. 
Hoffman.  Sydney  L  .  028-22-1509. 
Laplante.  Joseph  A..  477-42-9331. 
McDonough.  John  P..  021-20-6989. 
McG»hren   Joseoh  J..  084-18-9464. 
Sullivan.  Joseph  T.,  211-12-7949. 

NTTBaE  COIPS 

To  be  colonel 
Lofstrom.  Marv  M..  009-22-7887. 
Tucker,  Pearl  E.,  196-12-8232. 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIEKCES  COBPS 

To  })e  colonel 
Manders,  William  W.,  016-20-2020. 

MEDICAL  BSaVICE  CO«PS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Wilson.  Cbarlea  E.,  429-70-7695. 


CONFraMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conflnned  by 
the  Senate  October  6, 1981: 

Depaktmekt  or  EDUcanoir 

Gary  L.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Budget, 
Department  of  Education. 

Natiokal  Institute  or  Eoucatiow 

Edward  A.  Curran.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
sublect  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  retiuests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

Federal  Emeiigenct  Management  Acenct 

Lee  M  Thomas,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
an  Associate  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency. 
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House 


The 

The 
First  Baptist 
fered  the 


met  at  10  a.m. 
Reverend  Wayne  W.  Anderson, 
Church.  Tyler.  Minn.,  of- 
rollowing  prayer: 


He  hath 
is  good; 
quire  of 
love  merdfj, 
thy  God 

Our 
we  have 
ability  to 
and 
in  the  res] 

Help 
deliberat< 
will  be 
aside   oui 
there 
citizens, 
all  that 
good  and 

Guide 
day.  Give 
taining 


our 
Word, 
guide. 
Jesus'  nafne 


shewed  Thee,  O  man,  what 

imd  what  doth  the  Lord  re- 

jhee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to 

and  to  walk  humbly  with 

Micah  6:  8. 

Heavenly  Father,  the  task 

liefore  us  is  greater  than  our 

perform  without  Thy  wisdom 

Lead  this  great  people 

iponsibility  which  is  ours. 

as  a  lawmaking  House,  to 

on  and  to  make  laws  that 

.  and  just.  Help  us  to  set 

personal   preferences   that 

_.it  be  equity  for  all  of  our 

day  righteousness  prevail  in 

do.  May  we  not  caU  evil, 

good.  evil. 

.  in  our  decisionmaking  this 

us  unity  of  purpose  in  sus- 

supporting  our  President, 

leader.  May  Thy  holy 

Bible,  be  our  light  and  our 

we   ask   this   blessing   in 

Amen. 


£?-- 


Hoy 


guidance 


fiiir 


mlKht 


lis 


aid 


anoi  ited 


th; 
For 


The 
amined 


LOTT 


House  hii; 

Pursua^ 
Journal 

Mr 
clause  1, 
agreeing 
the  Journal 

The 
the  Chai:  • 

The 
Speaker 
peared  tc 

Mr 
the  vote 
is  not 
order 

The 
is  not  present 

The 
absent  N^embers 

The 
device, 
18,  answered 
44,  as  follows 


Addibbo 


A]bosU 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
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THE  JOURNAL 

SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 

ttie  Journal  of  the  last  day's 

proceediifgs    and    announces    to    the 

approval  thereof. 

t   to   clause   1.   rule  I,   the 

^ands  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 

rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 


SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 

's  approval  of  the  Journal, 
question   was   taken;   and   the 
pnnounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
have  it. 

.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
and  make  the  point  of 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Evidently  a  quorum 


LCTT. 


pr  Bsent 
thJ  t 
SI  EAKER. 


S;rgeant  at  Arms  will   notify 


vote 
aid 


was  taken  by  electronic 

there  were— yeas  369,  nays 

"present"  2,  not  voting 


[Roll  No.  243] 

YEAS— 369 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 


AuColn 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Bailey  (MO) 
Bailey  (PA) 
Barnard 


Barnes 

Beard 

BedeU 

Bellenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

BlacKi 

Bingham 

BlUey 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhiU 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

CoUlns  (IL) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cor(»ran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

C^rane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Eklgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

E^igUsh 


Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

PaaceU 

Fazio 

Penwlck 

Perraro 

Fields 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flthlan 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Fountain 

Frank 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grlsham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Leath 

LeBoutlllier 

Lee 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Livingston 

Loemer 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Masoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MlUer  (OH) 

MlneU 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 


Hammerschmldt  Moffett 
Hance  Molinari 


Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

Hillis 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasteiuneier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 


Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Mcx>rhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchlord 


Regula 

Rh(xles 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Royt>al 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santlni 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 


CoUlns  (TX) 
Daniel.  Dan 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Evans  (lA) 
Porsythe 


Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SlUander 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Trible 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

NAYS— 18 

Gejdenson 

Goodllng 

Harkln 

Heckler 

Jacobs 

Johnston 


Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

WlUiams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


MitcheU  (MD) 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Smith  (OR) 

Walker 

Wortley 
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ANSWERED  'PRESENT"- 2 
Ottinger  Swift 

NOT  VOTING— 44 


Appiegate 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  John 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Crockett 

Daschle 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dlngell 

Fiedler 


Fllppo 

Florlo 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hendon 

Hollenbeck 

Horton 

Hutto 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Lehman 

Lewis 

Long  (MD) 


Lungren 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Paul 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Reuss 

Savage 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Stark 

Thomas 

Young  (AK) 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  changed  his 
vote  from  "present"  to  "yea." 

D  1015 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


REV.  WAYNE  W.  ANDERSON 

(Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  prayer  today,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  was  delivered  by  a  dear  friend 
and  constituent  of  mine,  the  Reverend 
WajTie    W.    Anderson,    from    Tyler, 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Minn.  Reverend  Anderson,  celebrating 
his  fourth  year  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Tyler  on  October  19,  at- 
tended the  Central  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Reverend  Anderson  and  his  family 
are  visiting  the  Washington  area  as 
part  of  an  extended  vacation. 

Pastor  Anderson  is  a  leader  in  the 
community  as  well  as  in  southwest 
Minnesota,  in  the  same  county  where 
our  congregation  was  once  served  by 
the  Chaplain  of  the  House,  Pastor 
Ford. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Members  for 
giving  Pastor  Anderson  a  warm  wel- 
come today.  I  count  him  as  a  friend 
and  counselor  as  well  as  a  constituent. 


claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  or  his  authorized 
agents  or  representatives,  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  receive  and  reconsider 
the  claim  submitted  by  Mrs.  Frieda  Simon- 
son,  Jamaica,  New  York,  and  to  authorize 
the  grant  of  any  award  to  which  she  is  enti- 
tled. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  title  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  38.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing a  technical  correction  in  the  en- 
rollment of  S.  917. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  84-689,  appointed  Mr.  Mathias 
(chairman).  Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr. 
BiDEN  (vice  chairman)  to  attend  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly,  to  be  held  in 
Munich,  Germany,  October  11-16, 
1981. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  This  is  Private  Calendar  day. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  individual 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


REMEDIOS  R.  ALCUDIA,  CHRIS- 
TOPHER, EZI^A,  VERMILLION, 
AND  PERISTELLO  ALCUDIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1547) 
for  the  relief  of  Remedios  R.  Alcudia, 
Christopher,  Ezra,  Vermillion,  and 
Peristello  Alcudia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  FRIEDA  SIMONSON 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1608) 

for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Frieda  Simonson. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1608 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  title  VI,  sec- 
tion 602.  of  the  International  Claims  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  validity  and  amounts  of 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY  MENTAL 
HEALTH  CENTER.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1635) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Jefferson  County 
Mental  Health  Center,  Inc..  and  of  cer- 
tain current  and  former  employees 
thereof. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1635 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 
UF>on  proof  reasonably  satisfactory  to  him 
that  repayment  has  been  made  prior  to  May 
14,  1975,  to  any  individual  by  the  Jefferson 
County  Mental  Health  Center,  Incorporated 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "health 
center"),  of  a  sum  representing  the  amount 
of  taxes  imposed  on  such  individual  under 
section  3101  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax)  and  deduct- 
ed and  paid  by  the  health  center  under  sec- 
tion 3102  of  such  Code  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion of  tax  from  wages)  for  any  period  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1971,  and  prior 
to  May  14,  1975,  shall  consider  such  sum  so 
repaid  to  such  individual  as  an  overpayment 
of  tax  imder  section  6413(b)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  overpayment  of  certain  employ- 
ment taxes)  and  shall  approve  a  claim  for  a 
refund,  credit,  or  adjustment  for  such  over- 
payment filed  by  the  health  center  prior  to, 
or  within  ninety  days  after,  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  under  section  6402  of 
such  C<xle  (relating  to  authority  to  make 
credits  or  refunds)  or  6611  (a)  or  (b)(2)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  interest  on  overpay- 
ments). For  the  purposes  of  applying  sec- 
tion 6611<b)(2)  the  date  of  the  overpayment 
shall  be  considered  to  be  May  14.  1975. 

Sec.  2.  Any  period  of  limitations  for  filing 
a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  under  section 
6511  of  such  Code  (relating  to  limitations  on 
credit  or  refund)  shall  be  waived  with  re- 
spect to  any  claim  for  refimd,  credit,  or  ad- 
justment made  by  the  health  center  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1  of  this  Act.  Section 
6514  of  such  Code  (relating  to  credits  or  re- 
funds after  a  period  of  limitation)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  such  claim. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  relieve  the  health  center  of  any  li- 
ability for  the  payment  of  taxes  imposed  by 
section  3111  of  such  Code  with  respect  to 
any  wages  paid  by  it  to  any  individual  for 
any  period. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  payment  of  a  claim  author- 
ized by  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  United 
States  shall  be  subrogated  to  all  rights  of 
the  health  center  against  the  individuals  re- 
ferred to  in  that  section  who  were  repaid 
amounts  representing  the  amount  of  taxes 
imposed  on  such  individuals  under  section 
3101  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 


and  deducted  and  paid  by  the  health  center 
under  section  3102  of  such  Code  for  any 
period  beginning  after  December  31,  1971 
and  prior  to  May  14,  1975. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  Jefferson  County  Mental 
Health  Center,  Inc.  the  sum  of  $50,000  in 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  center 
against  the  United  States  for  repayment  of 
amoiuits  the  center  erroneously  refunded  to 
its  employees  for  social  security  contribu- 
tions in  the  period  after  December  31,  1971 
and  prior  to  May  14,  1975  pursuant  to  in- 
structions by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  the  Act  In  excess  of  ten  percent  shall 
be  paid,  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and, 
upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


S.  SGT.  ANNE  M.  FISHER 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  3127) 
for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt.  Anne  M. 
Fisher,  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  3127 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Staff  Sergeant  Arme  M.  Fisher.  United 
SUtes  Army  Reserve,  SSN  550-76-1260,  308 
Van  Buren,  apartment  lA.  Jackson.  Michi- 
gan 49201.  the  sum  of  $7,310.10,  in  full  satis- 
faction of  her  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  reimbursement  of  medical  care 
expenses  incurred  by  her  in  1978  and  1979 
while  serving  on  active  military  duty.  No 
part  of  the  aniount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  cormection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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amounts  shall  be  payable  from  the  ap- 
ap[|ropriations  of  the  Navy. 

Comptroller  General  of  the 

is  authorized  and  directed  to 

adjust,  for  an  amount  of  not  more 
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publi^hed  on  March  23.  1980,  for  the 
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for  advertisements  published 
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Comptroller  General  of  the 
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yvas  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
third  time,  was  read  the 
and  passed,  and  a  motion 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


]  ASZLO  REVESZ 

The  Cler  It  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1352) 
for  the  reli  ef  of  Laszlo  Revesz. 


Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JACOBO  COSIO-FRANCO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1796) 
for  the  relief  of  Jacobo  Cosio-Pranco. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  1796 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101  et  seq.).  Jacobo  Cosio- 
Pranco  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grant visas  and  conditional  entries  which 
are  made  available  to  natives  of  the  country 
of  such  alien's  birth  under  section  203(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1153(a))  or,  if  applicable,  from  the 
total  number  of  visas  and  entries  which  are 
made  available  to  such  natives  under  section 
202(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1152(e)). 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Jacobo  Cosio- 
FYanco  may  be  classified  as  a  child  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the 
Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  his 
t)ehalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Archer, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
natural  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


THERESA  MACAM  ALCALEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1624) 
for  the  relief  of  Theresa  Macam  Alca- 
len. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  1624 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Theresa  Macam  Alcalen  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawful- 
ly admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 


ment of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  perma- 
nent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for 
in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grant visas  which  are  made  available  to  na- 
tives of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth 
under  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  or,  if  applicable,  from  the 
total  number  of  such  visas  and  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  such  natives 
under  section  202(c)  of  such  Act:  Provided 
further.  That  any  fee  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
relating  to  the  introduction  of  this  bill  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendments: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  2,  line  6 
delete  the  words  "and  conditional  entries". 
Page  2.  line  9  delete  the  words  "and  en- 
tries". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARIA  (JOY)  C.  VILLA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1977) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Gloria  (Joy)  C. 
Villa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  1977 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Maria  Gloria  (Joy)  C.  Villa 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her 
behalf  by  Florencia  C.  and  Lourdes  C.  Villa, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
natural  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, lie  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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MRS.  MARUKO  KUBOTA  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3478) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maruko  Kubota 
Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3478 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mrs.  Maruko  Kubota  Smith 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 


permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendments: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  1,  line  4, 
delete  the  word  "Idaruko"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Haruko." 

Page  2.  after  line  2,  insert  the  following 
new  sentence: 

Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
alien's  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  or,  if  applica- 
ble, from  the  total  number  of  such  visas 
which  are  made  available  to  such  natives 
under  section  202(e)  of  such  Act. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read:  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Haruko 
Kubota  Smith.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Private  Cal- 
endar. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  S.  1181.  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES  PAY  AND 
BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1181)  to  increase  the  pay  and 
allowances  and  benefits  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  and  certain  de- 
pendents, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I  do  not  intend  to  object,  but  I  would 
like  to  provide  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  an  opportu- 
nity to  explain  his  request. 

Mr.  NICHOUS.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield,  in  general,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  the  Senate  conferees  and  the 
House  conferees  have  reached  a  con- 
clusion on  the  conference  report.  It  is 
targeted,  and  we  are  ready  to  report 
and  would  like  to  get  this  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  for  signature  in  time  so 
that  the  emoluments  could  be  in  the 
October  pay  check  of  the  service 
people. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  chairman's  explanation 
makes  excellent  sense.  I  support  his 
reasoning  completely.  I  withdraw  my 
reservations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  for  working  this  out.  I 
think  they  have  expressed  the  will  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  I  think 
they  will  best  serve  the  future  of  our 
service  by  keeping  the  right  people  in 
t>h6  service 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, OCTOBER  7,  I98I.  OR  ANY 
DAY   THEREAFTER,    CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT       ON       S.       1181,       UNI- 
FORMED   SERVICES    PAY    AND 
BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1981 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Wednesday.  October  7.  1981. 
or  any  day  thereafter,  to  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  1181)  to  increase  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances and  benefits  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  and  certain  de- 
pendents, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 


EXTENDING  UNTIL  APRIL  1,  1982. 
AUTHORITY  PROVIDED  UNDER 
JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4608)  to 
continue  in  effect  any  authority  pro- 
vided under  the  Department  of  Justice 
Appropriation  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Year  1980.  for  a  certain  period, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  1.  strike  out  "April  1,  1982" 
and  insert  "November  1, 1981". 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the 
chairman  explain  the  purpose  of  his 
request? 

Mr.  RODINO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
sneld,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  the 


gentleman  from  California  that  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do  here  is  to 
extend  the  continuing  resolution  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  Appropria- 
tion Authorization  Act. 

The  House  last  week  took  this  meas- 
ure up  and  passed  a  continuing  appro- 
priation authorization  for  a  period  of  6 
months.  The  Senate  acted  by  amend- 
ing the  bill.  The  Senate  amendment 
was  an  authorization  for  a  shorter 
period  than  the  House  authorized.  It 
leaves  us  in  a  dilemma,  and  we  are 
sending  it  back  to  the  Senate  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the 
Chairman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman.  I  think  it  is 
necessary  that  we  have  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  the  November  1  date  that 
the  Senate  has  recommended.  Since 
the  Senate  amendment  is  so  unrealis- 
tic in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
has  not  yet  completed  action  on  the 
authorization  bill,  we  must  send  this 
back  to  the  Senate  and  urge  that  we 
have  a  6-month  extension  for  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  In  the  meantime,  if 
the  Senate  finally  acts  on  the  authori- 
zation and  we  reconcile  the  differences 
between  the  Houses,  that  agreement 
would  take  effect  on  enactment,  super- 
seding the  6-month  extension.  That 
being  so,  we  should  insist  on  our  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  SperiJcer,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersejr? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLO- 
GY TO  MEET  TODAY  DURING 
5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  be  allowed  to 
meet  today  during  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  we  have  a  rather  sub- 
stantial bill  before  the  House  today.  Is 
the  gentleman  that  anxious  to  deny 
the  members  of  his  committee  the 
chance  to  be  present  and  understand 
what  is  occurring? 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  do  not  anticipate  staying  in 
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very  long.  We  have  a  hearing  in 
progress  now  on  the  engineering  man- 
power conc<  rns  facing  this  country,  an 
important  matter.  People  have  come 
in  from  out  of  town,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  to  participate.  At  11 
o'clock  thefe  will  be  two  ministerial 
matters  votfed  on  briefly,  and  the  hear- 
ing will  be  concluded,  I  would  expect, 
before  limci  i. 

Mr.  ROUi  5SELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  is 
the  committee  meeting  for  purposes  of 
hearing  onl^f? 

Mr.  GORk.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  to  thi^chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, there  are  two  purposes. 

Mr.  ROlisSELOT.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  rigit  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  ^ad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Flori<k  (Mr.  F^jqua). 
Mr.  FUQpA.  There  are  two  reports 
the  committee,  one  to  be 
which  the  previous  ques- 
»ady  been  ordered,  and  one 
that  is  not]  controversial.  It  has  been 
cleared  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of]  the  subcommittee  that  re- 
ported it,  ^he  gentleman  from  Penn- 
[r.  Walker),  and  he  is  in 
with  the  request. 
3ELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  the 
the  committee  members, 
committee  probably  will 
jch  beyond  noon? 
iUA.  It  probably  will  not 
lan  10  minutes. 
irSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  rty  reservation  of  objection. 
The  SPlilAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  obje(tion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemaui  from  Tennessee? 
There  wa  s  no  objection. 
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PERMISSlpN  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
AND  PRODUCTION  OF  THE 
COMMltTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  SIT  TOMOR- 
ROW AFTERNOON  DURING  5- 
MINUTH  RULE 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee Ton  Energy  Research  and 
Production!  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  be  permitted  to 
sit  tomorrpw  afternoon  during  the 
House  prooeedings  under  the  5-minute 
rule,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  testi- 
mony from  outside  witnesses  on  waste 
management  proceedings. 

There  will  be  no  votes  taken.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewom;  m  from  Tennessee? 

There  wa  s  no  objection. 


REAGAN  PLACES  POUTICS 
ABOVE  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  EKDWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
now  known  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  are  not  personally  in  agreement 
with  President  Reagan's  plan  to  place 
the  MX  missile  in  vulnerable  silos. 

Pour  years  ago,  they  similarly  dis- 
agreed with  President  Carter's  deci- 
sion to  cancel  the  B-1  bomber.  But 
here  the  similarity  ends. 

Carter's  decision  was  made  purely  on 
national  security  grounds,  on  the  self- 
evident  superiority  of  the  cruise  mis- 
sile. Subsequent  events  have  vindicat- 
ed his  judgment.  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  original  B-1, 
lacking  all  Stealth  technology,  would 
have  met  its  match  in  Soviet  lookdown 
air  defenses  and  monopulse  missiles  in 
the  late  1980's.  This  is  not  just  my 
conclusion,  but  that  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Conmiand. 

There  are  military  problems  with 
the  Carter  multiple-point  MX  plan 
which  bothered  me,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  these  played  any  signifi- 
cant part  in  Mr.  Reagan's  decision.  In- 
stead, he  rejected  the  multiple-point 
system  for  three  reasons: 

Rrst,  because  he  is  p)olitically  un- 
willing to  ratify  SALT  II,  even  though 
neither  he  nor  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense appear  to  have  the  foggiest  idea 
of  what  the  treaty  does.  As  a  result, 
today  there  is  no  limit  on  the  number 
of  strategic  warheads  the  Soviet  Union 
can  deploy  against  us. 

Second,  because  he  did  not  want  to 
embarrass  his  political  allies  in  Nevada 
and  Utah. 

Third,  because  he  did  not  want  to 
accept  a  Carter  system. 

If  these  are  the  grounds  on  which 
we  now  make  national  security  deci- 
sions, I  can  only  say  heaven  help  na- 
tional security. 


and  unstable  area  of  the  world.  Sadat 
has  been  and  hopefully  will  continue 
to  be  a  strong  ally,  a  valiant  fighter 
for  peace.  However,  today's  tragic  epi- 
sode shows  the  folly  of  relying  on  a 
single  country  and  its  leader  as  the 
keystone  of  our  Middle  East  policy. 
The  news  in  recent  weeks  of  internal 
conflict  in  Egypt  has  been  disturbing 
and  should  be  a  warning  to  policy- 
makers. 

The  U.S.  interests  require  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  than  that  the 
Middle  East  be  a  region  of  peace  and 
stability.  Today's  events  show  that 
this  cannot  be  achieved  by  relying  on 
a  single  country  or  leader.  We  must 
endeavor  to  gain  a  regional  approach 
to  attain  stability.  This  same  type  of 
approach  has  served  us  well  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Such  an 
approach  is  certainly  not  well  served 
by  considering  one  coimtry,  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  sole  repository  of  U.S. 
military  hardware.  Too  much  of  our 
overseas  military  sales— 40  percent— al- 
ready goes  to  Saudi  Arabia.  We  should 
not  increase  our  reliance  on  this  one 
country.  This  is  not  a  criticism  of 
Saudi  Arabia:  it  is  a  criticism  of  U.S. 
policy.  The  lesson  of  today's  tragic 
events  is  that  the  AWACS  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia  should  be  canceled,  and 
U.S.  policy  should  be  oriented  not  to 
buying  friends  in  regional  conflict  but 
rather  to  insuring  that  the  risk  of  mili- 
tary conflict  in  the  region  is  mini- 
mized. We  need  to  challenge  our  diplo- 
mats, not  our  arms  salesmen. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  PRESIDENT 
SADAT 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I 
speak  for  the  whole  House  when  I  ex- 
press my  dismay  at  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  President  Sadat. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  for 
his  speedy  recovery  and  expressing 
sympathy  for  the  families  of  those 
killed  in  this  reprehensible  action. 
While  we  must  react  with  shock  and 
horror,  we  cannot,  however,  dismiss 
these  events  and  the  lessons  they 
offer.  While  we  wait  for  definitive 
news  of  President  Sauiat's  condition, 
our  Middle  East  policy  is  in  disarray 
because  we  have  placed  an  undue  em- 
phasis on  personalities  in  a  volatile 
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WHAT  IS  THE  DISEASE 
PUSHES  WORLD  INTO 
TRIGGER  STATE? 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
heard  the  news  from  Egypt  this  morn- 
ing, I  had  to  ask  myself  a  question 
that  apparently  has  no  answer:  What 
is  this  disease  that  keeps  pushing  the 
world  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  hair- 
trigger  state? 

It  is  my  hope  that  President  Sadat 
will  survive. 

But  I  just  also  hope  that  this  vio- 
lence will  show  us  a  larger  truth  in 
terms  of  the  world,  and  mankind,  and 
arms— namely,  that  nations  cannot 
build  more  and  more  nuclear  missiles 
and  think  we  will  still  be  safe  because 
their  use  is  unthinkable. 

This  presumes  that  the  rational 
judgment  of  men  will  supersede  their 
ambitions.  But  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trig- 
ger finger  of  some  man  or  men  in 
Egypt  this  morning  proves  how  wrong 
that  may  be. 
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INTRODUCING  BILL  TO  AU- 
THORIZE ISSUANCE  OF  NA- 
TIONAL HOMEBUILDING 
BONDS 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  issuance  of  national  homebuilding 
bonds  which,  if  enacted,  will  do  the 
following: 

Permit  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  families  to  acquire  the  new 
housing  they  so  desperately  want  and 
need  but  are  presently  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  excessive  high  interest 
rates  on  residential  mortgage  loans. 

Provide  employment  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  construction  workers 
now  out  of  work  because  of  the  de- 
pressed housing  industry. 

Provide  a  new  source  of  funds  to  sav- 
ings and  loans,  thrift  institutions,  and 
banks  to  be  loaned  on  residential 
mortgages. 

Revive  the  depressed  homebuilding 
industry.  Sharply  increase  demand  for 
building  materials  of  all  types  and  res- 
idential appliances. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  measure  of  tax 
forgiveness  as  an  incentive  to  purchas- 
ers of  national  homebuilding  bonds 
and  will  result  in  an  increase  in  tax 
revenue.  The  benefits— social  and  eco- 
nomic—will be  distributed  throughout 
the  entire  Nation. 

The  tax  forgiveness  provision  deals 
equitably  with  all  classes  of  taxpayers, 
providing  the  same  benefit  incentive 
to  the  investor  in  the  32-percent  tax 
bracket  as  it  does  to  the  investor  in 
the  50-percent  tax  bracket. 

I  have  taken  a  special  order  later 
today  to  discuss  this  bill  and  invite  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  the  bill. 


MEMBERS    URGED   TO    SUPPORT 
RESPONSIBLE  APPROACH 

TOWARD     DAIRY     PRICE     SUP- 
PORT PROGRAM 

(Mr.  STANGELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  consideration  of  the  1981  farm 
bill,  there  will  be  strong  efforts  made 
on  the  House  floor  to  drastically 
reduce  the  support  level  for  the  dairy 
price  support  program.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  these  efforts 
and  instead  support  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach toward  correcting  the  current 
imbalance  between  dairy  product  sup- 
plies and  demand. 

Few  would  argue  that  we  currently 
have  a  problem  of  surplus  production 
in  the  dairy  industry.  Nevertheless,  I 
firmly  believe  it  would  be  a  terrible 
mistake  for  this  Congress  to  drive  a 
great  many  dairy  farmers  out  of  busi- 
ness by  now  allowing  unprecedented 


cuts  in  the  price  support  level.  Such 
action  would  serve  to  destroy  the  very 
stability  that  the  dairy  price  support 
program  originally  intended,  and  has 
since  served,  to  promote. 

The  farm  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture discretionary  authority  to  lower 
the  dairy  support  to  a  level  he  sees  fit. 
Based  on  Government  purchase  vol- 
umes, bankruptcy  would  likely  be  the 
only  option  available  for  a  vast 
number  of  the  small-  and  medium- 
sized  dairy  producers  in  my  district 
and  this  country  should  we  allow  the 
support  level  to  be  adjusted  below  70 
percent  of  parity. 

It  is  true  that  recent  conditions  have 
resulted  in  an  expansion  of  domestic 
milk  production  and  an  associated  in- 
crease in  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion dairy  product  purchases.  Howev- 
er, I  seriously  caution  the  Members  of 
this  body  not  to  seek  a  "quick-fix"  so- 
lution that  would  have  serioiis  conse- 
quences for  the  small-  and  medium- 
sized  dairy  farmers  of  this  country, 
and  the  consumers  who  have  come  to 
rely  on  a  stable  supply  of  fresh  and 
wholesome  dairy  products  at  reasona- 
ble cost. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port a  responsible  and  reasoned  ap- 
proach toward  the  dairy  price  support 
program  that  will  retain  a  measure  of 
stability  in  the  dairy  industry  while 
protecting  the  livelihoods  of  our  indi- 
vidual producers. 


D  1045 
INTERNATIONAL  DAY  OF  BREAD 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  the  International 
Day  of  Bread.  It  is  part  of  an  interna- 
tional celebration  called  Harvest  Festi- 
val Week.  As  a  symbol  of  our  country's 
ability  to  feed  both  ourselves  and  a 
very  troubled  and  hungry  world,  each 
of  my  colleagues,  courtesy  of  my 
office,  and  following  the  example  of 
my  predecessor,  the  Honorable  Con- 
gressman Keith  Sebelius,  will  be  re- 
ceiving a  loaf  of  bread. 

Today,  there  are  ominous  signs  for 
the  farmer.  As  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smith)  pointed 
out  yesterday  in  her  "Dear  Col- 
league," it  is  fitting  that  we  break  this 
bread  as  we  consider  the  new  farm  bill. 
The  challenge  we  have  is  to  try  to  fit  a 
size  40  farm  bill  into  a  pair  of  size  34 
jeans. 

I  think  we  can  do  it.  The  farmer  is 
quite  willing  to  do  his  part,  asking 
only  for  a  fair  return  for  his  invest- 
ment in  labor  through  a  free  market. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
think  of  a  better  day  than  the  Day  of 
Bread  to  reflect  upon  our  office  motto. 


which  is,  "Be  fair  to  the  farmer,  he  is 
the  backbone  of  the  Nation." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so  as  we 
consider  this  farm  bill. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF  1981 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  House  resumes  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  3603,  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1981,  it  is  my  honor  to 
put  the  House  on  notice  of  a  special 
treat  available  today  only  in  the  Mem- 
bers dining  room. 

When  you  eat  in  the  Members 
dining  room  on  Tuesday,  October  6, 
you  will  see  Nebraska-shaped  loaves  of 
bread  on  the  tables.  You  are  invited  to 
sample  the  bread  made  with  wheat 
from  America's  heartland— Nebraska. 

This  is  being  served  while  we  are 
considering  the  1981  farm  bill  because 
it  is  important  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  plight  of  the  producer  of  the 
principal  ingredient  in  bread— wheat. 
Whether  the  producers  be  from  Ne- 
braska, the  Dakotas,  Kansas,  Colora- 
do, Wyoming  or  wherever,  they  are  in 
a  tremendous  squeeze. 

On  an  average  it  costs  them  $5.32  to 
produce  a  bushel  of  wheat.  The  cur- 
rent price  they  can  expect  for  their 
grain  averages  about  $3.61  a  bushel. 
This  is  too  great  a  difference.  They 
cannot  continue  producing  for  long 
unless  the  gap  between  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  market  price  is 
closed. 

The  target  prices  and  loan  rates  in 
H.R.  3603,  while  not  adequate,  are 
better  than  what  the  Senate  passed, 
but  they  need  to  be  improved.  I  re- 
spectfully urge  you  to  support  amend- 
ments to  set  target  prices  and  loan 
rates  at  more  reasonable  levels. 

In  the  long  run,  low  prices  for  wheat 
and  com  are  bad  for  everyone— includ- 
ing consumers— because  eventually 
grain  production  will  decline  and 
bread,  meat,  and  milk  prices  will  soar. 
Anyway.  I  do  not  believe  any  con- 
sumer wants  to  benefit  at  the  expense 
of  an  increasingly  destitute  farm  econ- 
omy. Congress  certainly  sl-.-.uld  not  be 
a  party  to  the  perpetuation  of  such 
disparity  between  what  it  costs  to 
grow  wheat  and  what  it  brings  on  the 
market. 

Farmers  are  consumers,  too.  But 
they  face  special  risks  in  sustaining 
and  helping  to  fulfill  our  national  eco- 
nomic policies  that  for  generations 
have  called  for  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  for  domestic  use  and  ex- 
ports. Farmers  cannot  be  expected  to 
face  alone  the  overwhelming  hazards 
of  weather,  war,  political  turmoil,  and 
world  trade  conditions  shaped  by 
forces    totally    beyond   their   control. 
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to  give  farmers  special  con- 
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bbdget  restraints.  They  cope 
all  of  the  time.  They  do  not 
.  "budget  busters,"  but  they 
1  air  shake  so  that  none  of  us 
Have  to  worry  about  having 
the    table    at    reasonable 


ANNdUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 


The 
extending 
to  our 
gallery 
to  those  1 
guests  of 
rules  of 
approval 
by  those  ir 


SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  While 

the  courtesies  of  the  House 

who  are  visitors  in  the 

Chair  would  call  attention 

the  gallery  that  they  are 

the  House,  and  under  the 

House,  demonstrations  of 

disapproval  are  forbidden 

the  gallery. 


guests 
th! 


the 


VIOLENCE  IN  THE  WORLD  MUST 
;  JE  ELIMINATED 


(Mr. 
permission 
minute 
remarks. ) 

Mr 
there  was 
Reagan. 
Holy  Father 
who  has 
world  peade 

Violence 
flourish 
it  must  bi 
everywher? 
Sadat  and 
wounded 

Let  us 
the  special 
region 
aspect  of 
area.  Let 
to  the 
promotion 
world 


(Mr, 
given  perrjiission 
for  1 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LTJNGREN 
day   was 
frustratini ; 
time 
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my  colleagues  in  working  out  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion we  will  probably  have  come 
before  us  this  year  or  next;  that  is,  the 
extension  of  certain  parts  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

It  was  frustrating  I  admit,  however, 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  a  number 
of  amendments  which  were  offered  in 
a  good-faith  attempt  to  create  a  better 
legislative  vehicle  were  not,  I  believe, 
given  full  consideration.  By  that  I  do 
not  mean  the  rules  of  the  House  were 
not  proper  to  allow  that,  but  in  some 
way  I  think  a  lot  of  people  had  their 
minds  made  up  irrespective  of  the 
merits  of  a  particular  amendment. 

The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  say 
for  those  of  us  who  were  offering 
amendments  and  who  have  a  deep 
commitment  for  an  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Is  that  we  will  be 
working  together  with  the  Senate  to 
make  sure  that  we  do  have  a  complet- 
ed bill  this  next  year  so  that  we  will 
have  an  extension  of  those  parts  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  which  are 
scheduled  to  expire  next  August. 


CABMAN  asked  and  was  given 

to  address  the  House  for  1 

to  revise  and  extend  his 


ard 


CAIimAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   first, 

m  attempt  to  kill  President 

Sfcond,  they  tried  to  kill  the 

Now  it  is  President  Sadat 

yeen  shot.  Three  leaders  for 

and  instability  seem  to 
tt^roughout  the  world.  Clearly 
stopped.  Men  of  good  will 
offer  prayers  for  President 
the  others  who  have  been 
Cairo. 

underline  and  recognize 

instability  of  the  Mideast 

carefully   examine   every 

our  foreign  policy  in  that 

now  rededicate  ourselves 

of  violence  and  the 

of  peace  everywhere  in  the 


row 


ani 


as 
elir  lination 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 


LltlNGREN    asked    and    was 

to  address  the  House 

minvite  and  to  revise  and  extend 


Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 

|a   rather   exhilarating   and 

experience    at    the    same 

because    I    joined 


AMENDMENT  STRIKING  $74  MIL- 
LION FROM  LABOR-HHS  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO  BE  OF- 
FERED 

(Mr.  NATCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  announce  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  at  the  proper 
time  when  the  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  is 
being  considered,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  from  the  bill  $74 
million. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  along  with 
tables  and  charts,  on  H.R.  4560. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


exh  larating 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR, 

HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES, AND  EDUCATION,  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  4560)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,   and  related  agencies 


for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  2 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chussets  (Mr.  Conte)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  360,  nays 
40,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
32,  as  follows: 

[Roll  ^0.  244] 
YEAS-360 


Addabbo 

dinger 

Evans (lA) 

Akaka 

Coelho 

Evans  (IN) 

Albosta 

Coleman 

Pary 

Alexander 

Collins  (IL) 

Fascell 

Anderson 

Collins  (TX) 

Fazio 

Andrews 

Conte 

Fenwlck 

Annunzio 

Conyers 

Perraro 

Anthony 

Corcoran 

PIndley 

Ashbrook 

Coughlin 

P'.sh 

Aspin 

Courter 

Fithian 

Atkinson 

Coyne,  James 

Poglietta 

AuColn 

Coyne.  William 

Ford  (MI) 

Badham 

Craig 

Ford  (TN) 

Bafalls 

Crane.  Daniel 

Fountain 

Biiley  (PA) 

Crane.  Philip 

Prank 

Bames 

Crockett 

Frenzel 

Beard 

D'Amours 

Frost 

Bedell 

Daniel.  Dan 

Fuqua 

Bellenson 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Garcia 

Benedict 

Danielson 

Gaydos 

Benjamin 

Dannemeyer 

Gejdenson 

Bennett 

Davis 

Gephardt 

Bereuler 

de  la  Garza 

Gibbons 

Bcthune 

DeNardis 

Oilman 

Bevlll 

Derwinski 

Gingrich 

Blaggi 

Dickinson 

Ginn 

Bingham 

Dicks 

Glickman 

Blanchard 

Dixon 

Goldwater 

Bllley 

Donnelly 

Gonzalez 

Boggs 

Doman 

Goodling 

Boland 

IX)Ugherty 

Gore 

Boner 

Dowdy 

Gradlson 

Bonior 

Downey 

Gray 

Bouquard 

Duncan 

Green 

Bowen 

Dunn 

Gregg 

Breaux 

Dwyer 

Grisham 

Brlnkley 

Dymally 

Guarini 

Broomfield 

Dyson 

Gunderson 

Brown  (OH) 

Early 

Hagedom 

Broyhlll 

Eckart 

Hall  (OH) 

Burgener 

Edgar 

Hall.  Sam 

Burton.  Phillip 

■Edwards  (AL) 

Hamilton 

Butler 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hammerschmidt 

Byron 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hance 

Carman 

Emery 

Hansen  (UT) 

Carney 

English 

Harkin 

Chappell 

Erdahl 

Hartnett 

Chappie 

Erlenbom 

Hatcher 

Chisholm 

Ertcl 

Hawkins 

Clausen 

Evans  (DE) 

Heckler 

CTay 

Evans  (GA) 

Hefner 
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Heftel 

Hertei 

Hightower 

HlUis 

Holland 

Hollenl>eck 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach 

LeBoutlllier 

Lee 

Leland 

Levltas 

Livingston 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  i  WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

MaLsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Minlsh 


Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CO) 

Campbell 

Coats 

Conable 

Daub 

Deckard 

Dorgan 

Dreier 

Eteerson 

Fields 

Gramm 


Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moiinarl 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Mix>rhead 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Purseil 

Qulllen 

Rahail 

lUitoback 

Rmngel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rcukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

NAYS-40 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hiler 

Holt 

Johnston 

Latta 

Leath 

Lent 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Martin  (NY) 

McDonald 


Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeiand 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Walklns 

Wax  man 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


McOrath 

Myers 

Roemer 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Walker 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" 
Ottlnger 
NOT  VOTING-32 


Applegate 

Archer 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Brooks 


Brown  (CA) 
Burton.  John 
Cheney 
Daschle 
Dellums 


Derrick 

Dingell 

Fiedler 

Flippo 

Florio 


Foley 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Hendon 

Horton 

Hoyer 


Jacotw 

Jones  (NO 

Lehman 

O'Brien 

Paul 

Peyser 

D  1100 


Pritchard 
Rhodes 
Savage 
Thomas 
Young  (AK) 


Mr.  FIELDS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  t^e  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4560)  with  Mr.  Fuqua  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher),  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  we 
present  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1982. 

For  the  Department  of  Labor,  we 
recommend  the  sum  of  $8,717,291,000. 
This  is  $5,616,507,000  less  than  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

For  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
recommend  the  sum  of 

$63,791,549,000.  This  is  $4,654,669,000 
more  than  the  amount  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1981  and  $1,707,146,000 
less  than  the  amount  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

For  the  Department  of  Education, 
we  recommend  the  sum  of 
$13,941,324,000.  This  is  $251,876,000 
less  than  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

D  1115 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  nicest 
things  that  has  happened  to  me  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
the  opportunity  that  I  have  had  to 
serve  in  the  House  with  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE) . 

Mr.  Conte.  as  the  Members  know,  is 
not  only  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  but  he  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  not 
only  one  of  the  able  Members  of  the 
House  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
best  committee  members  that  I  have 


seen  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

Our  subcommittee  spent  many 
weeks,  Mr.  Chairman,  hearing  wit- 
nesses on  this  bill.  Our  subcommittee 
members  include  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Obey  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Pursell  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Roybal  of  California,  Mr.  Living- 
ston of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Porter  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Stokes  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Early 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  All  of  these  Members,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  able  Members  of  the 
House,  and  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
them  at  this  time  and  to  say  to  them 
again  that  it  is  a  distinct  honor  and  a 
privilege  for  me  to  serve,  with  them  on 
this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  soon  as  we  finish 
general  debate,  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  open  for 
amendments  at  any  point.  I  will  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  hill  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1982  Labor-HHS- 
Education  appropriation  bill  comes  to 
the  House  later  than  usual  because  of 
unprecedented  circumstances  which 
have  put  us  about  2  months  behind 
schedule. 

Our  subcommittee  began  its  hear- 
ings on  the  1982  budget  on  February  4, 
1981.  After  completing  our  review  of 
the  budgets  of  the  12  agencies  which 
form  the  related  agencies  portion  of 
the  bill,  we  decided  to  await  the  sub- 
mission of  President  Reagan's  budget 
revisions  before  commencing  our  con- 
sideration of  the  budgets  of  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Education,  and 
Health  and  Human  Services.  We  re- 
ceived those  revisions  on  March  10. 
They  included  changes  in  the  budgets 
for  both  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 
The  1981  revisions  for  the  agencies 
within  the  subcommittee  jurisdiction 
involved  supplemental  appropriation 
requests  of  $918,474,000  and  rescis- 
sions of  $2,887,644,000.  The  1981  re- 
scission and  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  (H.R.  3512,  Public  Law  97-12) 
which  was  enacted  on  June  5,  1981,  in- 
cluded rescissions  totaling 
$1,856,369,000  and  supplemental  ap- 
propriations amounting  to 
$547,436,000  for  those  agencies.  Thus. 
Congress  approved  about  64  percent  of 
the  rescissions,  and  60  percent  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations  proposed 
by  the  President,  the  net  effect  being 
an  increase  of  $664,237,000  in  budget 
authority  and  an  outlay  increase  of  an 
equal  amount,  most  of  which  would 
occur  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

President  Reagan's  revisions  to  the 
1982  budget  for  the  three  Depart- 
ments and  the  related  agenices  funded 
in  the  bill  involved  net  reductions 
below  the  Carter  budget  of 
$12,123,935,000  in  budget  authority. 

The  subcommittee  resumed  its  hear- 
ings on  the  1982  estimates  on  March 
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\  he  sulKommittee  has  con- 
days  of  hearings  with  some 
on  the  1982  budget  esti- 
1982  hearings  have  been 
they  are  available  to  the 
9    volumes    incorporating 
.---  pages. 

jften  asked  how  many  pro- 
funded  in  our  bill.  This  is 
determine   precisely,    be- 
lack  of  a  generally  accept- 
of  what  constitutes  a  pro- 
;rtheless.  it  is  possible  to  get 
to  the  complexity  of  the  bill 
_  the  number  of  entries  on 
yve  use  in  our  markups  and 
normally  insert  in  the  Con- 
Record  when   the   House 
bill  and  the  conference 
is  year,  our  table  includes 
itfcms.  each  of  which  requires 
as  to  a  funding  level  for  the 
fispal  year. 

24.  when  we  concluded  our 
n  the  1982  estimates.  Con- 
in  the  midst  of  its  delibera- 
H.R.    3982,    the    Omnibus 
I^econciliation    Act    of    1981 
97-35).  This  bill,  to  which 
1  nade  a  commitment  when  it 
first  budget  resolution  for 
1982   (House    Concurrent 
115).  contained  authoriza- 
for  1982.  1983.  and  1984 
of  the  programs  funded  in 
-Health  and  Human  Serv- 
Sducation  appropriations.  It 
provisions    modifying 
which    governs    the 
1  equirements  for  the  entitle- 

which  are  funded  in 

C  bviously.  it  was  not  possible 

with  a  markup  of  the  1982 

bill  until  the  Reconcili- 

had  become  law.  This  oc- 

August  13.  The  district  work 

duf-ing  which  the  Congress  was 

,  lasted  from  August  1  to 

8.      Our      subcommittee 

the  appropriations  bill  on 

10.   It  was  reported  from 
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it  so  desires,  take  the  President's  latest 
budget  revisions  into  consideration 
when  it  acts  on  this  bill.  We  believe 
that  the  Congress  should  now  move 
forward  with  enactment  of  the  13 
annual  appropriation  bills,  10  of  which 
have  already  passed  the  House. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  passage  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  in  1974.  was  to 
facilitate  the  enactment  of  annual  ap- 
propriation bills  before  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year.  The  budget  act 
moved  the  date  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  from  July  1  to  October 
1.  Nevertheless,  continuing  resolutions 
have  been  necessary  in  every  year 
since  the  passage  of  the  Budget  Act. 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  arriving  at  its  recommendations 
for  1982  appropriations  for  the  many 
programs  covered  by  the  bill,  the  com- 
mittee has  given  consideration  to 
many    factors,    including:    First,    the 

1981  appropriation  level  for  each  pro- 
gram; second,  the  President's  budget 
request  for  1982;  third,  the  1982  ceil- 
ings contained  in  authorizing  legisla- 
tion as  amended  by  the  Reconciliation 
Act;  and  fourth,  the  targets  for  budget 
authority  and  outlays  contained  in  the 

1982  Budget  Resolution,  as  further 
subdivided  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  its  reports  of  June  11 
and  July  16  pursuant  to  section  302  of 
the  Budget  Act.  The  bill  as  reported  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  actions  taken 
by  Congress  to  date  on  the  1982 
budget.  The  budget  authority  in  the 
bill  as  reported  amounts  to 
$87,255,250,000.  As  the  table  on  page  3 
of  the  report  shows,  this  amount  is 
$870,985,000  more  than  the  President 
requested,  and  $1,234,651,000  less  than 
the  comparable  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  The  committee  ex- 
pects that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
President  to  request  an  additional  $1.1 
billion  in  budget  authority  for  various 
entitlement  programs  as  a  result  of 
congressional  action  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

BUDGET  RESOLOTION  TARGETS 

The  committee  has  made  a  serious 
effort  to  keep  the  budget  authority  in 
the  bill  within  the  targets  set  by  the 
first  congressional  budget  resolution 
for  1982.  Under  that  resolution  the 
Appropriations  Committee  was  allo- 
cated a  total  of  $464,627,000,000  in 
budget  authority,  and  $430,241,000,000 
in  outlays.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee subdivided  these  amounts 
among  the  13  subcommittees  in  House 
Reports  97-139  and  97-178.  The  Labor- 
Health  and  Human  Services-Education 
Subcommittee  was  allocated  total 
budget  authority  of  $86,603,000,000 
and  total  outlays  of  $94,785,000,000. 

The  1982  budget  authority  in  the 
bill  (adjusted  for  advance  appropria- 
tions) is  $85,530,000,000.  If  the  $1,070 
million  in  additional  new  budget  au- 
thority expected  to  l)e  required  for 
1982  costs  of  entitlement  programs  is 


added  to  the  total  1982  new  budget  au- 
thority of  $85.5  billion  contained  in 
the  bill,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sub- 
committee has  used  up  all  but  $3  mil- 
lion of  its  section  302  allocation  of 
budget  authority.  The  committee's 
subdivision  among  the  subcommittees 
in  its  report  97-139  and  97-178  con- 
tained further  subdivisions  of  both 
budget  authority  and  outlays  into 
mandatory  and  discretionary.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  bill  as  reported  exceeds 
the  discretionary  budget  authority 
target  by  $74  million,  and  falls  short 
of  the  mandatory  target  by  $77  mil- 
lion. 

RECONCILIATION  ACT 

The  committee  was  very  careful  not 
to  exceed  the  authorization  ceilings  es- 
tablished in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act.  That  act  sets  specific 
1982  authorization  ceilings  for  pro- 
grams funded  in  the  bill  which  add  up 
to  a  total  of  $26,223,415,000.  The  bill 
provides  $24,876,577,000  for  these  pro- 
grams, which  is  $1,346,838,000  below 
the  total  authorized  by  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act.  and  $1,468,869,000  more  than 
the  President  requested  for  those  pro- 
grams. The  committee  has  not  know- 
ingly exceeded  any  of  the  1982  author- 
ization ceilings  for  individual  pro- 
grams contained  in  the  Reconciliation 
Act. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  year,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  com- 
mittee has  not  been  obliged  to  leave 
out  of  the  bill  substantial  sums  for  on- 
going programs  whose  authorizations 
have  expired.  The  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  either  extended, 
modified,  or  terminated  all  expiring 
authorization  legislation  which  would 
normally  be  funded  in  the  Labor- 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  Edu- 
cation Appropriations  Act. 

THE  1982  BIU. 

The  1982  bill  provides 

$87,255,250,000  in  total  budget  author- 
ity; of  which  $8,717,291,000,  or  10  per- 
cent is  for  the  Department  of  Labor; 
$63,791,549,000  or  73  percent  is  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services;  $13,941,324,000  or  16  percent 
is  for  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  $805,086,000  or  1  percent  is  for  the 
12  related  agencies  which  are  funded 
in  the  bill.  The  total  budget  authority 
for  1982  represents  a  reduction  of 
$1,234,651,000  or  1.4  percent  below  the 
comparable  1981  budget  authority. 
This  is  the  net  result  of  a  reduction  of 
$5,616,507,000  in  budget  authority  for 
the  Department  of  Labor;  an  increase 
of  $4,654,669,000  for  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services;  a  re- 
duction of  $251,876,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  a  reduction  of 
$20,937,000  for  the  related  agencies. 

The  appropriations  in  this  bill 
exceed  the  President's  budget  request 
by  $870,985,000  or  about  1  percent. 
The  components  of  this  net  increase 
are:  A  reduction  of  $623,579,000  below 
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the  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Labor;  an  increase  of  $540,959,000  for 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services;  an  increase  of  $951,958,000 
for  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
an  increase  of  $1,173,000  for  the  relat- 
ed agencies. 

ENTITLEMENT  PROGRAMS 

The  great  bulk  of  the  appropriations 
in  this  bill  are  for  mandatory  or  enti- 
tlement programs.  These  are  programs 
in  which  payments  are  mandated  by 
law.  or  are  fixed  by  Federal  matching 
formulas.  The  major  programs  in  this 
category  are: 


AmmiI  HI  tke 
H 

Ftdnl  dRMpkr^wnt  boKfrts  ind  Awmicb S306,000,000 

Mhmk  to  inenvki|!mnt  trust  lunds  ind  oMt  hnds 2.368.000.000 

SMCMtaafits 348.892,000 

S5>|  dbMty  trust  lunO 769.244,000 

I  (uarantee  and  loan  tun) 30.000,000 

|Hir  and  medical  tcneftts  tot  canimssaied 

oWows 106.172,000 

Grants  to  States  (or  medcaid 17.623,843,000 

PmiKins  to  hcaltli  ure  trust  tunds 14.338,000.000 

•  I  to  social  securrty  trust  ton* 844,698.000 

I  security  mcsme 7,754.477,000 

-  -_  sjaymenis 7.421.383,000 

Grants  to  Sates  for  social  stmoes  and  foster  care 2,400,000,000 

Student  kan  nsunnce 1,773346.000 

H«lKt  education— ntCRSt  subsidy  (rants 2i,000.D00 


Out  of  the  total  budget  authority  of 
$87,255,250,000  provided  in  the  bill,  en- 
titlement programs  account  for 
$57,558,337,000.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
committee  includes  in  the  bill  the 
amounts  which  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  to  be  required 
under  the  currently  prevailing  legisla- 
tion. In  cases  where  the  CBO  estimate 
exceeds  the  budget  request,  the  com- 
mittee usually  provides  the  amount  of 
the  budget  request,  recognizing  that  a 
supplemental  appropriation  may  be 
necessary  at  a  later  date. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill,  or 
$29,696,913,000.  consists  of  discretion- 
ary appropriations  which  are  relative- 
ly controllable  through  the  annual  ap- 
propriations process.  Compared  with 
fiscal  year  1981,  the  bill  includes  a  net 
increase  of  $3,430,454,000  for  entitle- 
ment programs,  and  a  net  reduction  of 
$4,665,105,000  in  budget  authority  for 
discretionary  programs.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  spending  for  entitle- 
ment programs  can  be  controlled  or 
limited  through  changes  in  basic  law 
but  not  through  the  amounts  included 
in  annual  appropriation  bills. 

TOTAL  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated in  the  bill,  very  large  sums  are 
automatically  appropriated  each  year 
for  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  related  programs  without 
consideration  by  the  Congress  during 
the  annual  appropriations  process. 
The  principal  components  of  this  cate- 
gory of  permanent  appropriations  are 
amounts  in  the  social  security,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  railroad 
retirement  trust  funds.  In  the  aggre- 
gate, total  permanent  and  annual 
budget  authority  for  programs  covered 
by     the     bill     will     increase     from 


$277,816,140,000         in  1981  to 

$308,628,184,000  in  1982.  an  increase  of 
$30,812,140,000.  These  programs  con- 
stitute about  40  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  budget  in  1982. 

The  following  is  a  discussion  of  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  bill. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

For  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
committee  recommends  $8.7  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
$2.2  billion  from  the  President's 
March  budget  request  and  $5.6  billion 
below  the  1981  level.  In  addition,  the 
bill  includes  authorization  to  expend 
$2.3  billion  from  trust  funds,  an  In- 
crease of  $93  million  over  the  budget. 
The  decrease  below  1981  is  largely  at- 
tributable to  the  elimination  of  CFTTA 
public  service  employment.  The  com- 
mittee is  below  the  budget  largely  be- 
cause of  entitlement  reductions  made 
by  the  Reconciliation  Act;  the  budget 
has  not  yet  been  amended  to  reflect 
the  lower  amounts. 

MAJOR  PROGRAMS 

CETA,  title  II  training  programs: 
The  bill  provides  $1,410  billion,  a  re- 
duction of  $117  million  from  the 
budget.  In  addition,  $606  million  will 
be  available  from  deferred  1981  PSE 
funds.  About  325,000  service-years  of 
training  will  be  financed. 

CETA.  title  IV-A  youth  programs: 
We  included  $400  million  to  continue 
this  as  a  separate  activity  in  1982;  the 
budget  proposed  no  funding.  That 
amount,  along  with  carryover  funds, 
will  provide  about  100.000  service- 
years  of  employment  and  training  for 
young  people. 

Summer  youth  employment:  We 
provide  the  budget  request  of  $766 
million,  about  the  same  as  1981.  This 
will  finance  about  800,000  part-time 
summer  jobs  for  young  people. 

Job  Corps:  The  bill  includes 
$628,263,000.  a  reduction  of  $106.2  mil- 
lion from  the  budget  request.  The 
amount  reconmiended  by  the  commit- 
tee is  the  full  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated.  The  current  Job  Corps 
enrollment  is  around  43,000;  the  com- 
mittee hopes  that  enrollment  will  not 
have  to  be  reduced  in  1982. 

Older  American  employment:  We 
recommend  $277  million,  the  amount 
requested,  and  the  same  as  1981.  This 
provides  for  continuation  of  the  cur- 
rent level  of  54,200  part-time  jobs. 

State  employment  security  agencies: 
We  provide  $2,289  billion,  an  increase 
of  $93  million  over  the  budget.  The 
committee  added  $93  million  to  the 
employment  service  request  to  finance 
the  disabled  veterans'  outreach  pro- 
gram and  to  restore  part  of  the  staff- 
ing reduction  proposed  in  the  budget. 

Black  lung  trust  fund:  The  bill  in- 
cludes $770  million  to  pay  black  lung 
compensation  and  medical  benefits 
during  1982.  The  Department  esti- 
mates that  about  206,000  people  will 
be  drawing  benefits  by  the  end  of 
1982. 


Worker  safety  and  health:  We  rec- 
ommend a  total  of  $380.5  million,  in- 
cluding $224.8  million  for  OSHA  and 
$155.7  million  for  MSHA. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

The  bill  includes  $63.8  billion  for  the 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
This  in  an  increase  of  $4,655  million 
over  the  amount  appropriated  for 
these  programs  in  1981  and  a  decrease 
of  $1,707  million  below  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President  in  March. 
The  comparison  with  budget  is  distort- 
ed, however,  by  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  submit  revised  esti- 
mates for  entitlement  programs  to  re- 
flect savings  mandated  by  the  Recon- 
ciliation Act.  If  the  President's  origi- 
nal estimates  for  these  savings  are  fig- 
ured into  this  calculation,  the  commit- 
tee bill  is  actually  $524  million  over 
the  spending  level  proposed  by  the 
President  for  this  Department;  $51.6 
billion  of  the  funds  recommended  in 
the  bill  for  this  Department  are  for 
payments  mandated  by  law.  These  en- 
titlements consume  81  percent  of  the 
budget  for  the  Department.  The  bill 
as  recommended  is  a  complex  mix  of 
increases  and  decreases  from  the 
President's  request.  For  the  discretion- 
ary programs  of  the  Department  it 
recommends  increases  totaling  $781.7 
million  offset  by  $187.7  million  of  re- 
ductions. For  entitlement  programs, 
the  committee  bill  is  $70  million  in  net 
below  the  total  level  recommended  by 
the  President  on  March  10,  including 
items  proposed  for  later  transmittal. 
The  following  items  are  some  of  the 
most  important  programs  included  by 
the  committee  in  its  reconmiendation. 

HEALTH  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  as  recommended  includes 
$1,051,916,000  for  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Health  Services  Adminis- 
tration. This  is  $70,665,000  more  than 
recommended  for  these  programs  by 
the  President  but  $342,818,000  less 
than  available  in  fiscal  year  1981.  The 
Reconciliation  Act  made  several 
changes  in  the  authorizations  for  this 
agency  which  have  significantly  limit- 
ed the  committee  prerogatives  in  rec- 
ommending amounts  for  these  pro- 
grams. Authorizations  have  been  sig- 
nificantly reduced,  many  programs 
have  been  consolidated,  and  the  clo- 
sure of  the  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals has  been  mandated.  In  addition 
to  the  changes  in  the  Reconciliation 
Act,  the  President's  budget  proposed 
funding  levels  which  were  in  most 
cases  25  percent  below  1981.  While  the 
bill  accepts  many  of  the  reductions,  it 
restores  some  funding  for  a  number  of 
programs  including  community  health 
centers,  $258,750,000;  migrant  health 
centers,  $40,000,000;  family  planning. 
$130,000,000;  and  health  professions 
student  assistance.  $160,862,000.  The 
bill  also  includes  $331  million  for  the 
initial  year  of  funding  for  the  newly 
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HEALTH  BLOCK  GRANTS 

I^econciliation    Act     of     1981 
number  of  health  programs 
thr*e    new    or   newly    expanded 
blpck  grants.  These  are  formu- 
which  transfer  funds  and 
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PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  ACTIVITIES 

The  bill  as  reported  includes 
$326,590,000  for  health  prevention  ac- 
tivities administered  by  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control.  This  is 
$22,397,000  more  than  recommended 
by  the  President  but  $10,935,000  less 
than  available  for  these  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  The  bill  recommends 
increases  over  the  budget  for  venereal 
disease  programs,  immunization  activi- 
ties, and  occupational  safety  and 
health  training.  The  bill  also  includes 
language,  adopted  by  the  committee 
and  the  subcommittee,  prohibiting  the 
move  of  the  National  Institute  of  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  to  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

The  committee's  recommendations 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
provide  a  total  of  $3,834,958,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $72,475,000  over  the  budget 
requests  and  $265,725,000  over  the 
comparable  appropriations  for  1981. 
The  President's  budget  request  pro- 
posed an  increase  of  $193,250,000  for 
NIH.  The  bill  provides  a  small  increase 
over  this  amount  to  be  used  for  indi- 
rect costs  and  institutional  allowances 
associated  with  National  Research 
Service  awards,  for  additional  research 
project  grants,  for  the  initiation  of 
several  important  clinical  trials,  and 
for  certain  special  programs  in  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging.  The  bill  con- 
tinues the  committee's  policy  of  stabi- 
lizing support  for  research  training  at 
the  annual  level  of  about  10.000  train- 
ees, and  of  stabilizing  support  for  in- 
vestigator-initiated research  project 
grants  at  about  5,000  competing  and 
new  awards  each  year.  The  commit- 
tee's recommendation  also  seeks  to  dis- 
tribute the  additional  research  project 
grant  funds  among  the  various  Insti- 
tutes so  that  all  of  them  will  be  able  to 
fund  grants  for  projects  having  a  pri- 
ority score  of  190  or  better.  The  com- 
mittee's intent  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  best  science  is  supported,  regard- 
less of  which  of  the  12  Institutes  and 
research  divisions  funds  it.  We  contin- 
ue to  believe  that  appropriations  for 
biomedical  research  represent  one  of 
the  best  investments  for  the  future 
which  the  Nation  can  possibly  make. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  is 
the  largest  single  supporter  of  medical 
research  in  the  world.  In  the  United 
States,  NIH  is  the  chief  support  of 
basic  health  research  in  the  universi- 
ties. Original  ideas  and  research  are 
derived  from  investigator-initiated 
work  which  NIH  supports  through  re- 
search project  grants.  NIH  supports 
approximately  16,000  research  project 
grants  annually.  These  research  proj- 
ect grants  constitute  one-half  of  NIH's 
budget. 

In  order  for  the  fruits  of  this  re- 
search to  be  fully  realized,  there  must 
be  continuity  of  funding  to  create  a 
stabilization  of  the  science  base.  For 
NIH  to  best  serve  the  health  science 


research  needs  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world.  Federal  support  must 
be  maintained  at  the  highest  levels 
possible  under  a  constrained  budget. 

Examples  of  some  of  the  promising 
research  currently  supported  by  the 
Institutes    include:    In    the    area    of 
cancer  prevention  research,  derivatives 
of  vitamin  A  show  promise  in  control- 
ling the  progress  of  cancer.  In  the  area 
of  diagnosis,  discoveries  in  hybridoma 
cell    technology    involving    fusion    of 
cells  to  create  an  antibody  are  promis- 
ing. In  the  Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  In- 
stitute work  has  been  done  with  calci- 
um ion  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  ir- 
regular heartbeat,  and  diseases  of  the 
heart  as  well  as  high  blood  pressure. 
Clinical  trials  conducted  by  the  Insti- 
tute in  the  areas  of  hypertension  de- 
tection and  cholesterol  level  monitor- 
ing have  contributed  to  a  decline  in 
the    number    of    deaths    from    heart 
attack  and  stroke.  In  the  national  In- 
stitute of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases, research  work  involving  recom- 
binant   DNA    technology    and    hybri- 
doma cell  fusion  have  advanced  the 
development  of  vaccines  for  such  in- 
fectious diseases  as  hepatitis,  gonocc- 
cal    infection,    and    genital    and   oral 
herpes  simplex  infections.  The  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Arthritis,  and  Diabetes. 
Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases,  as  its 
name  suggests,  supports  research  on  a 
wide  range  of  diseases.  There  contin- 
ues to  be  a  great  deal  of  congressional 
Interest  in  the  activities  of  this  Insti- 
tute, as  illustrated  by  the  enactment 
last  year  of  Public  Law  96-238  which 
added     the     words     "Diabetes"     and 
"Kidney"  to  the  Institute's  name;  es- 
tablished Associate  Institute  Directors 
for:  first,  arthritis  and  muskuloskele- 
tal  and  skin  diseases;  second,  diabetes, 
endocrinology  and  metabolic  diseases; 
third,  digestive  diseases;  and  fourth, 
kidney,    urologic    and    hematological 
diseases.  This  law  also  created  subcom- 
mittees within  the  Institute's  advisory 
council  for  each  of  the  four  categories 
of  research:  directed  the  Secretary  to 
establish  national  advisory  boards  and 
interagency   coordinating   committees 
for  arthritis,   diabetes,  and  digestive 
diseases;  and  also  directed  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  an  information  and 
education  center  for  digestive  diseases 
to:  first,  identify,  collect,  analyze,  and 
disseminate     information     respecting 
the  diseases;  and  second,  serve  as  a  na- 
tional   educational    resource    for    pa- 
tients  with   such   diseases   and   their 
families,  physicians,  and  other  health 
professionals.   We   intend  to   monitor 
these  new  developments  during  the 
coming  year,  and  of  course  we  contin- 
ue to  take  an  interest  in  how  this  In- 
stitute deals  with  all  of  the  competing 
demands  for  the  reaserch  funds  which 
it  administers. 

HEALTH  RESOURCES  ADMINISTRATION 

The   Health  Resources  Administra- 
tion administers  Federal  programs  re- 
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lating  to  health  planning  and  re- 
sources development  as  well  as  health 
professions  education,  including  nurse 
training.  The  President's  budget  pro- 
posed to  reduce  appropriations  for  the 
agency's  programs  from  the  1981  level 
of  $380,831,000  to  $233,685,000  in  1982. 
a  reduction  of  $147,146,000.  or  39  per- 
cent. The  Reconciliation  Act  included 
1982  authorization  ceilings  for  these 
programs  which  were  in  most  cases 
higher  than  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. The  bill  includes  $292,746,000. 
an  increase  of  $59,061,000  over  the 
budget  request.  For  health  planning, 
the  bill  contains  $50,000,000  for  the 
local  health  systems  agencies, 
$43,400,000  more  than  the  budget  re- 
quest but  $32,880,000  less  than  the 
amount  available  in  1981.  and 
$15,000,000  less  than  the  maximum 
amount  authorized  in  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act.  For  State  Health  Planning 
and  Development  agencies,  the  bill 
maintains  the  current  level  of 
$32,000,000. 

The  Reconciliation  Act  modifies  the 
law  to  make  possible  the  consolidation 
of  health  systems  agencies  and  make 
alternate  sources  of  revenue  available 
to  them.  The  bill  will  provide  contin- 
ued support  for  most  of  the  health 
professions  and  nurse  training  pro- 
grams, in  accordance  with  authoriza- 
tion levels  set  by  the  Reconciliation 
Act.  Among  the  programs  for  which 
funds  are  provided  are  assistance  for 
schools  in  financial  distress,  and  assist- 
ance for  training  in  public  health, 
health  administration,  family  medi- 
cine, and  general  internal  medicine 
and  pediatrics.  Support  is  also  includ- 
ed for  training  of  physicians  assist- 
ants, area  health  education  centers, 
and  assistance  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. Nurse  training  programs  will  be 
maintained  at  slightly  reduced  levels. 
The  budget  proposed  to  terminate 
most  of  the  nurse  training  programs. 
The  committee  is  concerned  abo\it 
plans  to  make  drastic  reductions  in  the 
staffing  of  the  Health  Resources  Ad- 
ministration, and  expects  that  the 
funds  provided  in  the  bill  for  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  will  be 
used  to  augment  the  Health  Resources 
appropriations  to  the  extent  necessary 
for  continued  administration  of  ongo- 
ing programs.  To  the  extent  that  addi- 
tional funds  are  needed,  we  would  con- 
sider requests  for  reprograming  and/ 
or  supplemental  appropriations. 

INCOME  MAINTENANCE  ACTIVITIES 

A  large  portion  of  the  funding  pro- 
vided to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  is  for  cash  or  in- 
kind  payments  to  the  elderly  and  the 
indigent.  This  includes  primarily 
funds  for  the  assistance  payments  pro- 
gram (including  AFDC),  supplemental 
security  income,  black  lung  benefits, 
refugee  assistance,  social  services  pro- 
grams, and  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance. The  1982  bill  includes  almost  $20 
billion  for  these  programs.  Several  of 


these  allocations  are  above  the  level 
proposed  by  the  President.  In  particu- 
lar, the  committee  bill  includes  $1,800 
million  for  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance grants.  This  is  $50  million  less 
than  appropriated  in  1981  but  $400 
million  more  than  requested  by  the 
President.  The  bill  also  includes  the 
full  amount  currently  authorized  for 
title  XX  social  services  of  $2.4  billion. 

HEALTH  FINANCING  PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  the  income  mainte- 
nance activities,  the  bill  also  includes 
approximately  $32  billion  in  Federal 
funds  for  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
program;  $17.6  billion  is  for  the  Feder- 
al share  of  State  medicaid  costs.  This 
allocation  is  substantially  below  the 
current  estimate  of  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration.  It  is  based 
on  the  September  9  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  which  show 
lower  costs  in  1981  (which  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  Department),  and 
greater  savings  as  a  result  of  reconcili- 
ation. These  two  factors  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  $1.2  billion  from  the 
amounts  currently  recommended  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  In  addition  to  funds  for  med- 
icaid, the  bill  includes  a  $14.3  billion 
subsidy  payment  for  the  medicare  part 
B  program  which  is  now  74  percent 
supported  by  general  funds.  Finally, 
the  committee  bill  recommends  a 
funding   level   of  $97,973,000   for  the 


year  1981  appropriations.  We  are 
below  the  1981  level  solely  because  of 
reductions  we  had  to  make  in  the 
impact  aid  program  as  a  result  of  re- 
duced authorizations  enacted  by  the 
Reconciliation  Act.  Otherwise  wherev- 
er possible,  we  tried  to  avoid  cutbacks 
from  1981  funding  for  all  education 
programs. 

For  title  I.  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  grants  for  disadvan- 
taged children,  the  committee  recom- 
mends $3.2  billion,  an  increase  of 
$392.5  million  over  the  budget  and 
$100  million  over  1981  funding.  The 
grants  go  to  14.000  school  districts,  or 
about  90  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  districts  in  the  country.  About  6 
million  disadvantaged  schoolchildren 
will  \>e  assisted  by  this  program. 

In  the  bill,  we  have  $143.8  million 
for  bilingual  education.  This  is  the 
amount  requested  in  the  budget,  but  it 
is  $17.6  million  below  fiscal  year  1981. 
The  reduction  from  last  year  is  due  to 
the  reduced  authorization  level  con- 
tained in  the  Reconciliation  Act. 

The  cormnittee  bill  includes  $1.1  bil- 
lion for  eduattipg  handicapped  chil- 
dren. This  figure  Xs  $178  million  over 
the  President's  budfeet.  and  $43  million 
over  the  1981  appropriation.  Included 
in  the  total  is  $914.5  million  for  the 
State  grant  program  which  will  assist 
in  educating  about  3.9  million  handi- 


professional  standards  review  prograiiL-  9^PP6<J  children. 

(PSRO's).  This  will  permit  funding  ofO  For  rehabilitation  programs  for  the 

disabled,  we  recommend  $953.7  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $229  million  over 
the  budget  request.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams would  be  continued  at  the  1981 
appropriation  level.  These  programs 
will  help  rehabilitate  over  1  million 
disabled  individuals. 

For  vocational  education,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  $696.5  million, 
this  is  $80  million  over  the  budget  and 
$22  million  over  last  year.  Over  17  mil- 
lion individuals  are  currently  enrolled 
in  vocational  education  programs. 

The  bill  includes  $3.8  billion  for  vari- 
ous college  student  aid  programs.  This 
is  $40  million  over  the  budget,  and  $32 
million  over  1981  appropriations. 
Within  the  total,  we  include  $286  mil- 
lion for  direct  loans,  an  increase  of 
$100  million  over  last  year.  For  other 
student  grants  and  work  study,  we 
maintain  the  same  program  level  as  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

The  bill  includes  $396  million  for 
various  programs  designed  to  assist 
universities  and  junior  colleges.  This  is 
$8  million  over  the  budget  and  about 
the  same  amount  for  these  programs 
as  they  had  in  1981.  Some  of  the  pro- 
grams included  in  this  category  are  co- 
operative education,  aid  to  developing 
institutions,  international  education, 
and  graduate  training. 

We  include  $83.7  million  for  public 
and  college  library  programs.  All  of 
the  programs  would  continue  at  about 
the  1981  funding  level.  The  President 


130  agencies  rather  than  the  85  pro- 
posed in  the  budget. 

OTHER  PROGRAMS  INCLUDING  HEAD  START  AND 
AGING 

The  committee  recommends 
$950,000,000  for  Head  Start,  an  in- 
crease of  $130  million  over  last  year. 
About  374.000  children  participate  in 
Head  Start  programs.  Child  welfare, 
child  abuse  prevention,  and  similar 
programs  would  be  continued  at  1981 
funding  levels. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  also  includes 
$768.7  million  for  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Administration  on  Aging, 
an  increase  of  $24  million  over  the 
budget  and  $10.5  million  over  last 
year.  Within  this  total,  $462.8  million 
will  be  available  for  nutrition  pro- 
grams, an  increase  of  $28,000,000  over 
fiscal  year  1981.  The  bill  includes  a 
total  of  $1,266,785,000  for  programs  di- 
rectly affecting  the  aging  (not  includ- 
ing medicare  and  social  security),  in- 
cluding $86,059,000  for  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging.  $94,971,000  for 
Foster  Grandparents.  Senior  Compan- 
ions, and  Retired  Senior  Volunteers, 
and  $277,100,000  for  Community  Serv- 
ice Employment  for  Older  Americans. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

For  the  Department  of  Education, 
the  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$13.9  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $952  million  over  the 
President's  budget  for  1982.  The  com- 
mittee bill  is  $252  million  below  fiscal 
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„ to  the  new  block  grant 

for  elementary  and  second- 
Ihe  committee  recom- 
.5  million.  This  is  the  ag- 
iimount    available    for    fiscal 
for    the    categorical    pro- 
coisolidated  in  the  block  grant, 
the   President's   request   for 
year  1982  budget  for  the  De- 
of  Education,   there  was  a 
to  consolidate   programs  of 
and  Secondary  Educa- 
into  two  block  grants  to  the 
...  a  25-percent  cut  in  fund- 
proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
in  the  reconciliation  process, 
education  programs  for 
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were  thought  to  be 
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the  States  emerged  which  in- 
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Compensatory  education  pro- 
show       an       increase       of 
over  the  President's  re- 
fhese    programs    compensate 
living  in  poverty,  or  children 
circumstances  warrant  special 
such  as  migrant  and  Indian 
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learning  experiences  so  that 
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noTclear  what  recourse  would 

The  intent  of  the  law  in 


this  area  is  clear  and  the  possibility  of 
funds  for  these  children  not  being  de- 
livered was  not  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mittee. Since  the  passage  of  the  Edu- 
cation for  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act  of  1975,  millions  of  children  have 
been  served  through  these  programs. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

The  bill  includes  $805  million  for  12 
related  agencies,  an  increase  of  $1.1 
million  over  the  budget  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  $20.9  million  from  1981. 

ACTION 

We  recommend  $148.5  million  for 
the  domestic  programs  of  ACTION,  an 
increase  of  $3,250,000  over  the  budget 
request  and  a  reduction  of  $4,515,000 
from  1981.  Included  are  $20.7  million 
for  VISTA,  $49.7  million  for  Foster 
Grandparents,  $28.7  million  for  the 
RSVP  program,  and  $16.6  million  for 
the  Senior  Companion  program.  These 
are  the  full  amounts  authorized  by 
law. 

PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 

We  recommend  $110  million  for  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
the  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  This  is  $27  million  below  the 
1983  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
we  recommend  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
wish  to  compliment  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher).  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  for  an  outstanding 
job  on  a  very  difficult  subject  matter, 
especially  in  a  difficult  year. 

I  personally  feel,  as  does  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher), 
that  the  membership  of  this  commit- 
tee should  not  undertake  to  cut  these 
programs  any  more. 

We  presently  are  serving  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation,  just  to  mention 
the  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion title  I  program. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
league: When  President  Reagan  took 
over,  we  had  already  appropriated, 
just  for  title  I,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  $3.5  billion. 
That  was  for  fiscal  1981.  And  I  do  not 
think  we  should  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  took  a  12-percent  cut  just  as 
soon  as  President  Reagan  came  in.  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  cutting  the  program 
back  to  $3,111  million.  And  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  today  for 
fiscal  year  1982  is  only  $3,211,620,000, 
only  $100  million  over  the  1981  fiscal 
year. 

Considering  inflation  and  everything 
else  that  has  taken  place  in  this  coun- 
try, I  feel  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
any  program  at  all.  a  worthy  program. 


that  we  would  really  do  considerable 
harm  if  we  were  to  cut  title  I  back  any 
further  than  this. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  If  we  cut  this  program  any- 
more if  we  would  not  be  performing  a 
disservice  to  all  the  disadvantaged 
children  of  this  country,  and  the  pro- 
gram in  many  sections  would  really 
not  be  what  we  intended  it  to  be? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins),  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
that  in  our  markup,  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  decided  that  we 
would  increase  the  amount  requested 
in  the  budget  for  title  I  by  $392  mil- 
lion. 

This  is  a  good  program.  We  believe 
our  action  was  right. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  notice  that  I  have  been 
using  1981  appropriation  figures.  I  no- 
ticed in  my  colleague's  statement  that, 
in  the  appropriation  bill,  it  provides 
less  for  the  Department  of  Education 
than  was  provided  in  the  1981  appro- 
priation, but  while  the  gentleman  was 
holding  the  overall  appropriation 
down  for  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, I  think  my  distinguished  col- 
league provided  some  increases  for  the 
most  worthy  programs  such  as  title  I 
and  vocational  education. 
Mr.  NATCHER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Again,  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment my  colleague  for  a  great  job 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  am  sure  everyone 
here  can  appreciate,  this  has  been  a 
particularly  challenging  year  in  which 
to  mark  up  a  labor,  health,  and  human 
services,  and  education  appropriations 
bill  that  is  both  fiscally  responsible 
and  humanly  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  many  Americans. 

We  have  faced  dramatic  reductions 
in  nearly  all  of  the  President's  budget 
requests. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  determine 
the  impact  that  these  reductions 
would  have  on  the  very  programs  that 
year  in  and  year  out  we  have  worked 
to  support. 

Producing  this  bill  has  not  been  an 
easy  process.  Nevertheless,  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  the  sound  bill  we 
present  here  today  goes  to  our  chair- 
man. Bill  Natcher.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  worked  hard  to  help 
us  all  face  some  tough  decisions  about 
funding  levels  during  our  nearly  11 
hours  of  subcommittee  markup. 

At  the  end  of  that  marathon  session 
our  bill  was  $292  million  above  our  302 
allocation  of  $86,600  million.  That  is 
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when  the  true  colors  of  our  subcom- 
mittee came  through. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher)  said  it  has  been  his  great 
privilege  to  serve  with  me.  It  certainly 
has  been  the  highlight  of  my  30  years 
in  politics  to  be  able  to  serve  with  Bill 
Natcher.  He  is  a  great  Congressman. 
He  is  a  great  American,  and  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  gentlemen  that  I 
have  ever  met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  went  around  the 
table  and  each  one  of  us  offered  to 
trim  a  little  here  and  a  little  there  in 
order  to  get  within  our  302  allocation. 
Even  during  that  trimming  process  we 
paid  careful  attention  to  individual 
programs  and  did  not  take  any  indis- 
criminate, across-the-board  cuts. 

What  you  have  in  front  of  you  now 
is  a  sound  package  with  strong  biparti- 
san support  among  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

In  total  the  bill  contains 
$87,255,250,000  in  budget  authority. 
This  represents  a  decrease  of  $1.1  bil- 
lion from  fiscal  1981  program  levels. 

When  you  compare  the  committee's 
recommendations  with  the  President's 
proposed  March  budget  request  of 
$86,386  million,  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations exceed  the  March 
budget  request  by  $869  million. 

Included  in  these  totals  are:  $8.7  bil- 
lion for  the  Department  of  Labor,  a 
level  $5.6  billion  below  the  fiscal  1981 
level:  $63.8  billion  for  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services:  and 
$13.9  billion  for  the  Department  of 
Education.  In  every  instance  within 
these  agencies,  we  have  used  our  best 
judgment  to  try  and  achieve  savings 
that  will  help  this  Nation's  economy 
without  actually  destroying  those  vital 
and  effective  services  that  we  have  all 
worked  Lo  develop  over  the  years. 

This  bill  contains  many  major 
changes  in  funding  levels  for  numer- 
ous discretionary  programs. 

No  surprise  to  anyone  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  funding  for  any  of  the 
public  service  employment  programs 
under  CETA.  In  addition,  however, 
the  total  appropriation  for  CETA  pro- 
grams has  been  reduced  by  more  than 
$3.9  billion  from  the  1981  levels. 

Even  with  CETA's  bottomline  being 
nearly  $4  billion  below  fiscal  1981,  the 
committee  did  believe  that  some  funds 
should  be  maintained  in  the  youth 
training  and  employment  program 
under  CETA  title  IV-A.  To  that  end 
we  put  in  $400  million— a  full  43-per- 
cent reduction  from  fiscal  1981.  These 
funds  would  provide  about  100,000 
service  years  of  youth  employment  at 
a  time  when  unemployment  among 
youths  is  approaching  20  percent  and 
unemployment  among  minority  youth 
is  approaching  50  percent. 

A  particularly  painful  decision  for 
all  of  us  was  the  funding  level  for  the 
maternal  and  child  health  block  grant. 
The  committee  has  recommended  $331 
million.    That    level    is    $126    million 


below  the  current  program  level— a  re- 
duction of  fully  27  percent  in  a  single 
year.  I  should  add  that  that  level  is 
equal  to  the  President's  request  and 
$43  million  below  the  reconciliation 
level. 

For  all  programs  within  the  Health 
Resources  Administration  covering  the 
vital  area  of  health  manpower  train- 
ing, the  committee  bill  recommends  a 
level  $88  million,  or  23  percent  below 
the  current  year  level. 

The  committee  bill  contains  $1.8  bil- 
lion for  the  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance program.  While  that  level  ex- 
ceeds the  President's  request,  it  is  $50 
million  below  the  fiscal  1981  level,  and 
$75  million  below  the  level  set  by  rec- 
onciliation. 

For  title  I  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  the  committee  added 
$392  million  to  the  President's  request. 
Even  at  that  level,  programs  under 
title  I  would,  at  best,  be  continued  at 
their  current  program  level.  I  might 
add  that  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation for  title  I  is  $276  million  below 
the  level  provided  by  reconciliation. 

The  committee's  recommendation 
cuts  current  impact  aid  levels  by  37 
percent  or  $281  million.  At  that  level 
every  school  district  across  the  coun- 
try will  lose  funds  it  received  last  year. 

I  could  go  on  and  talk  in  more  detail 
about  education  for  the  handicapped 
where  we  added  money  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  while  keeping  our  rec- 
ommendation $82  million  below  the 
reconciliation  level.  Or,  I  could  talk 
about  programs  for  the  aging  and  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  as  further  ex- 
amples of  vital  services  that  must  be 
preserved.  However,  it  is  more  impor- 
tant for  me  to  make  the  point  that  we 
have  a  good  bill  here.  It  represents  a 
lot  of  compromises,  but  they  are  com- 
promises that  were  always  made  with 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  our 
people  foremost  in  our  minds. 

Let  me  just  reiterate  that  this  bill  is 
already  $1.2  billion  below  fiscal  1981 
levels  for  these  vital  health  and 
human  service  programs.  It  is  a  good 
bill.  The  committee  spent  more  than  9 
weeks,  5  hours  every  day,  in  hearings 
examining  every  nerve  ending  of  this 
bill.  We  spent  11  hours  in  sul)Commit- 
tee  markup  debating  every  line  item 
and  making  concessions  to  help 
achieve  a  reduced  deficit. 

This  bill  is  America's  investment  in 
humanity  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
reduce  funding  for  these  programs 
further  than  the  committee,  in  its 
wisdom,  has  already  recommended. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  this  bill. 

I  also  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
while  there  are  not  funds  in  this  bill 
for  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
it  should  be  clear  that  the  functions  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Con- 
tinuing Education  are  broader  than 
simply  the  Outreach  program  and  are 


not  dependent  upon  the  duration  of 
that  program. 

Our  committee  has  had  evidence  of 
a  need  for  funding  to  enable  the  Advi- 
sory Council  to  carry  out  its  re.sponsi- 
bilities  and  urges  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  make  the  necessary 
amount  available  from  the  salaries 
and  expen.ses  account  as  provided  in 
this  bill. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention some  unanticipated  and  poten- 
tial problems  resulting  from  passage 
of  the  Multiemployer  Pension  Plan 
Act  of  1980,  the  implementation  of 
which  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guarantee  Corpora- 
tion. 

For  example,  the  1980  act  requires 
that  an  employer  wholly  or  partially 
withdraws  from  a  pension  plan,  pay  a 
share  of  any  unfunded  liability  which 
would  then  be  calculated  by  the  plan. 

But,  it  now  appears  that  this  liabil- 
ity for  which  the  employer  was  not  le- 
gally obligated  prior  to  1980.  can  be  so 
large  as  to  prevent  certain  companies 
from  liquidating  or  relocating  or  sell- 
ing their  business.  Apparently  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  costs  of  this 
new  liability  could  exceed  a  company's 
net  worth. 

The  newly  imposed  withdrawal  li- 
ability can  also  disrupt  ongoing  busi- 
ness operations. 

Consideration  is  being  given  by  the 
Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board 
to  require  employers  to  footnote  this 
pension  liability  on  financial  state- 
ments. The  effect  of  this  requirement 
could  be  to  drastically  reduce  the  abili- 
ty of  the  company  to  borrow  money. 
For  the  many  small  businessmen,  the 
inability  to  borrow  money  likely  could 
result  in  liquidation  which  again  trig- 
gers withdrawal  liability. 

Most  disturbing  is  that  the  net 
result  will  be  to  discourage  new  com- 
panies from  joining  such  plans,  and 
that  fact  could  cause  serious  problems 
for  all  existing  multiemployer  pension 
plans. 

In  light  of  these  problems,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  urging 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guarantee  Corpo- 
ration to  take  whatever  administrative 
steps  are  at  its  disposal  to  identify  so- 
lutions to  these  problems  and  mitigate 
any  negative  impact  there  may  be  on 
pension  plans,  employers,  and  employ- 
ees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  1  voted  for  the 
Gramm-Latta  bill.  I  spoke  to  the  I*resi- 
dent  and  I  spoke  to  the  leaders  on  my 
side,  and  I  said  to  them,  'I  will  vot« 
for  Gramm-Latta  under  one  condi- 
tion—under one  condition— that  we 
can  have  the  flexibility  in  our  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  come  in 
with  that  bottomline  on  Gramm- 
Latta.  " 

We  have  done  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  we  deserve  the  support  of  those 
who  sought  Gramm-Latta  and  sought 
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JCHER.   Mr.   Chairman,  at 
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chairman,    our    subcommittee 

very  hard  on  this  bill  under 
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for  Job  Corps.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee restored  $400  million  to  the 
budget  for  the  youth  employment  and 
training  program  in  order  to  address 
mounting  unemployment  among  dis- 
advantaged youth.  Regrettably,  the 
President  proposed  to  terminate  tar- 
getted  youth  training  activities. 

Recent  statistics  from  the  Labor  De- 
partment show  that  the  official  unem- 
ployment rate  among  black  youth  is 
now  over  50  percent,  unofficially,  we 
know  that  in  inner  city  areas  in  Cleve- 
land. New  York.  Detroit,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  cities,  the  mi- 
nority youth  unemployment  rate  is 
more  nearly  60  to  70  percent.  Despite 
this  situation  which  has  reached  a 
crisis  level,  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation of  $400  million  to  provide 
job  opportunities  for  these  youth  is 
still  a  52-percent  reduction  from  what 
we  spent  last  year  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. A  total  of  $576  million  was  au- 
thorized. 

Our  committee  also  restored  $6  mil- 
lion to  the  budget  for  the  national 
youth  sports  program,  currently  ad- 
ministered by  the  community  services 
administration  which  has  been  abol- 
ished under  the  President's  budget 
plan.  The  national  youth  sports  pro- 
gram helps  to  keep  thousands  of 
young  people- who  otherwise  would 
have  nothing  to  do  during  the  summer 
constructively  occupied.  Most  impor- 
tantly, this  program  exposes  young 
people  to  college  campuses,  provides 
athletic  and  health  instruction,  physi- 
cals, and  meals. 

In  the  area  of  health,  the  committee 
made  significant  decisions.  For  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  (NIH).  the 
President  had  proposed  very  little  or 
no  growth  for  most  of  the  institutes 
which  would  have  crippled  our  Na- 
tion's research  program.  This  bill  pro- 
tects and  continues  the  Nation's  in- 
vestment in  research  and  research 
training  by  providing  $3,835  billion  for 
NIH.  The  bill  provides  funds  to  stabi- 
lize individual  investigator-initiated  re- 
search projects  at  about  5,000  new  and 
competing  awards,  and  provides  funds 
to  maintain  current  training  activities. 

For  the  health  block  grants  newly 
authorized  under  the  Reconciliation 
Act,  our  committee  recommends:  $331 
million  for  the  maternal  and  child 
health  block  grant— 28  percent  reduc- 
tion from  the  amount  currently  spent 
on  these  activities:  $258  million  for  the 
community  health  centers— A  20-per- 
cent reduction  from  the  amount  cur- 
rently spent  on  these  activities:  $485 
million  for  the  alcohol,  drug  abuse, 
and  mental  health  block  grant,  a  10- 
percent  reduction  from  current  levels 
and  nearly  the  maximum  amount  au- 
thorized; and  $95  million  for  the  pre- 
ventive health  services  block  grant— 
the  maximum  amount  authorized. 

These  funds  are  absolutely  vital  to 
maintaining  a  minimum  level  of 
health  services,  particularly  in  urban 


and  rural  communities  which  lack  ade- 
quate health  care  facilities  and  health 
practitioners.  Funds  are  also  included 
in  the  bill  to  maintain  at  minimum 
levels  health  professional  and  nursing 
programs  which  the  President  would 
like  to  all  but  eliminate.  Our  commit- 
tee has  attempted  to  insure  that  our 
Nation  continues  to  address  existing 
health  manpower  and  nursing  short- 
ages, and  the  escalating  demand  for 
health  practitioners.  In  particular,  the 
committee  has  provided  continued 
funding  for  health  professions  loans, 
exceptional  need  scholarships,  nursing 
student  loans,  and  traineeships  to 
maintain  access  to  health  professions 
for  all  students  regardless  of  income 
status. 

The  bill  does  well  by  our  young 
people  with  respect  to  their  education- 
al development.  Under  the  I»resident's 
budget,  our  Nation's  school  systems 
would  have  been  devastated  by  20-per- 
cent cutbacks  in  Federal  educational 
aid  on  top  of  those  cutbacks  already 
imposed  in  the  revised  fiscal  year  1981 
budget.  In  general,  our  committee  has 
recommended  fiscal  year  1982  funding 
levels  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs  which  equal  cur- 
rent appropriations.  In  inner-city 
schools  in  particular,  the  quality  of 
the  educational  programs  are  at  dan- 
gerously low  levels.  They  cannot  with- 
stand any  further  budget  cutbacks. 

The  committee  recommends  $3.2  bil- 
lion for  the  title  I  program.  If  there 
ever  was  a  program  deserving  of  con- 
gressional support,  title  I  is  it.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  GAO, 
and  independent  evaluators  all  agree 
that  title  I  dollars  are  dollars  well 
spent;  $1,068  billion  is  also  recom- 
mended for  education  for  the  handi- 
capped and  $696  million  for  vocational 
education.  These  funds  may  mean  the 
difference  between  thousands  of 
young  people  wasting  their  lives  away 
and  having  a  cadre  of  young  people 
who  will  possess  the  basic  skills  neces- 
sary to  become  productive  members  of 
our  society.  Therefore.  I  hope  that 
you  will  support  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

An  equally  good  investment  is  the 
committee's  recommendation  of  $950 
million  for  Head  Start— the  full 
amount  authorized.  These  funds  will 
be  used  simply  to  maintain  current  en- 
rollment levels  in  local  Head  Start 
projects. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  go  on  and  on 
with  respect  to  the  specific  provisions 
of  the  bill— among  those  programs 
which  I  have  not  mentioned  are  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  low  income 
energy  assistance,  programs  for  the  el- 
derly, and  so  forth.  But.  I  would  just 
like  to  conclude  by  emphasizing  that 
our  committee  labored  long  and  hard 
over  this  bill.  At  the  end  of  the  sub- 
committee markup  session,  we  discov- 
ered that  we  had  exceeded  the  section 


302  allocation  targets.  We  went  back 
and  made  selective  reductions  in  the 
bill  in  order  to  stay  within  those  tar- 
gets. Needless  to  say.  this  was  a  diffi- 
cult and  arduous  process.  Our  subcom- 
mittee deliberated  all  day  long  to  de- 
velop a  compassionate  but  fiscally  re- 
sponsible bill. 

So.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
keep  this  in  mind  as  we  debate  this 
bill,  and  reject  any  amendments  which 
may  be  offered  today  to  further  slash 
spending  for  human  needs  programs. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  ignore 
our  responsibility  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  to  ourselves,  to  our  children, 
and  to  their  children.  Thus.  I  urge  you 
to  approve  the  fiscal  year  1982  Labor- 
HHS-Education  Appropriations  Act.  as 
reported  out  of  committee. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mrs.  Smith). 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  address  a  provision  in  a 
1979  medicaid  regulation  (42  CFR 
435.403)  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on 
October  15,  1981.  I  have  had  under 
consideration  an  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit enforcement  of  the  provision, 
which  would  result  in  Nebraska's  med- 
icaid dollars'  being  spent  on  out-of- 
State  residents  who  are  already  insti- 
tutionalized in  or  would  enter  Nebras- 
ka for  health  care. 

This  provision  requires  each  State- 
by  October  15— to  complete  a  review 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  of  medicaid  pa- 
tients in  health  care  facilities  in  that 
State,  and  to  expend  its  medicaid 
funds  on  any  patient  who  declares  an 
intent  to  be  a  resident  of  that  State.  It 
also  provides  for  each  State  to  pay 
from  its  medicaid  budget  for  any  in- 
coming medicaid  patient  who  states  an 
intent  to  be  a  resident  of  that  State. 

The  provision  is  particularly  adverse 
for  Nebraska's  medicaid  program,  be- 
cause Nebraska,  with  sufficient  nurs- 
ing home  beds,  is  surrounded  by 
States  that  are  underbedded.  so  it 
could  become  a  victim  of  carpetbag- 
ging. 

During  markup  of  this  bill  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  Septem- 
ber 24.  Mr.  Natcher.  the  esteemed 
chairman  of  the  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  Sub- 
committee, was  sympathetic  to  my  ef- 
forts to  gain  relief  from  this  provision, 
either  administratively  or  legislatively. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  for  his  consideration  and 
understanding. 

Having  worked  with  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services'  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  for 
nearly  2  months  on  this  issue,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  agency  has 
been  responsive.  A  deregulatory  task 
force  within  HCFA  will  take  up  the 
provision  at  the  end  of  October.  In 
order  to  give  the  task  force  time  to 
review  the  provision,  HCFA  is  recom- 
mending to  HHS  Secretary  Richard 


Schweiker  that  implementation  be  de- 
layed for  at  least  6  months,  through  a 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register,  with 
perhaps  an  action  transmittal  to  speed 
the  news  to  the  States. 

Due  to  such  responsiveness.  I  have 
decided  not  to  propose  an  amendment 
today.  However,  if  the  matter  is  not 
resolved  administratively.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly seek  legislative  remedy. 

Throughout  my  deliberations  on 
this  issue.  Mr.  Natcher  and  his  sub- 
committee staff  have  been  most  help- 
ful. I  rise  today  not  only  to  state  my 
intent  on  this  issue  but  also  to  recog- 
nize the  thoughtfulness  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska 
would  yield  to  me.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
that  this  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  full  committee  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nebraska.  She  ex- 
plained it  in  detail.  This  is  a  matter 
that  she  is  now  endeavoring  to  work 
out  with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  a  regulation  which 
was  issued. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentlewom- 
an, as  one  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  hope  the  gentlewoman  is  suc- 
cessful. I  think  she  is  entitled  to  be 
successful  and  I  hope  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
our  former  colleague  in  the  other 
body,  will  go  along  with  the  request  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska.  I 
think  that  her  request  is  fair.  I  think 
it  should  be  approved. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
4560  is  the  result  of  careful,  dedicated 
work  by  an  able  and  hardworking  com- 
mittee headed  by  two  of  our  body's 
premier  legislators,  the  distinguished 
chairman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natch- 
er), and  the  equally  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte). 

Unfortunately,  I  am  still  not  going 
to  be  able  to  vote  for  it  because  I  be- 
lieve that  it  does  not  represent  enough 
effort  on  our  part  to  reach  the  fiscal 
targets  that  we  all  say  we  support. 
H.R.  4560  does  not  show  enough  self- 
control.  It  does  not  give  a  strong 
enough  signal  that  Congress  really  be- 
lieves in  the  change  toward  fiscal  so- 
briety. 

We  have  a  problem  with  this  bill  in 
that  the  Budget  Committee  has  had 
difficulty  analyzing  the  bill.  Our  prob- 
lem centers  in  the  fact  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  works  in  differ- 
ent terms  than  the  Budget  Committee. 
We  are  operating  on  different  frequen- 
cies. We  are  singing  songs  from  differ- 
ent scores.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee apparently  deals  in  budget  au- 
thority   or    obligations.    The    Budget 


Committee  works  in  both  outlays  and 
budget  authority. 

So.  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  the 
Budget  Committee  to  come  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  say  a 
bill  is  exactly  over  or  under  budget  by 
this  much  because  there  are  too  many 
figures  involved,  and  too  many  ways  of 
figuring. 

For  instance,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  reduce  budget  author- 
ity, and  its  report  will  show  4,hat  it  has 
made  a  reduction  from  the  budget 
amount.  However,  the  reduction  in 
budget  authority  may  not  result  in  a 
reduction  in  outlays,  and  therefore, 
since  our  deficit  is  measured  in  outlays 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  may  find 
that  those  claimed  reducations  were 
not  real. 

We  also  find  sometimes  that  the 
Budget  Committee  makes  a  low  esti- 
mate on  so-called  mandatory  or  enti- 
tlement expenditures.  Extra  supple- 
mentals  are  required  later,  and  the 
real  deficit  mounts.  For  instance,  last 
year  we  passed  a  budget  resolution 
calling  for  a  balanced  budget.  That 
was  our  first  budget  resolution.  The 
budget  year  just  ended,  and  we  are  $60 
billion  in  the  hole. 

Therefore,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  reconcile  any  complicated 
appropriations  bill  to  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  comparison  will  differ  with 
the  date  of  figures  used,  the  kind  of 
figures,  and  the  assumptions  which 
are  used. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  not  consistent 
with  our  first  budget  resolution.  I 
doubt  our  ability  to  meet  the  deficit 
goal  under  almost  any  set  of  probabli- 
ties.  I  am,  however,  very  confident  we 
cannot  meet  that  goal  if  this  bill  is 
passed. 

D  1145 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  anymore  than  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  Budget  Committee;  it 
is  the  fault  of  all  of  us. 

What  I  want  to  say  to  the  Members 
is  that  we  have  great  difficulty  in 
being  able  to  present  to  the  House  a 
real  assessment  of  where  the  appro- 
priations figure  is  as  against  the 
budget  figure.  We  must,  in  the  future, 
refine  our  assessment,  but  it,  of  neces- 
sity, will  have  to  come  to  us  with  sev- 
eral alternative  sets  of  figures. 

So  when  somebody  says  to  us  that 
this  is  way  over  or  way  under  the 
budget,  it  requires  a  little  digging  by 
the  Members.  The  committee  cannot 
come  to  us  finally  and  say.  "This  is  the 
one  number."  and  that  it  is  over  or 
under.  It  may  be  over  in  budget  au- 
thority, it  may  not  be  in  outlay,  or  vice 
versa.  There  may  be  supplementals 
following  that  we  cannot  discern  at 
this  time. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
when  we  discuss  these  matters.  The 
Appropriations  and  Budget   Commit- 
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tees  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  they 
can  present  the  House  with 
understandable  figures  on  our  appro- 
priations 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemah  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Pren- 
ZEL)  has  expired. 

Mr.  NiLTCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlemai  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
yvspiN ) 

Mr.  AS  PIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentlemai  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL)  was  speaking,  I  realized  that  we 
are  gettii  ig  upon  a  subject  that  will  be 
very  hotly  debated  in  the  bill  that  is 
on  the  floor  before  us.  and  that  is, 
namely,  he  question  of  whether  the 
Labor-HI[S  bill  is  or  is  not  over  the 
target.  I  Lhink  it  is  important  that  we 
talk  aboi  t  that  a  little  bit  because  the 
Budget  Committee  did  have  some 
problems  with  this  bill,  and  I  think 
that  the  :ommittee  is  trying  in  a  lot  of 
ways  to  alleviate  the  concerns  the 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
had  abou  t  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ch  lirman.  there  are  lots  of  ways 
of  scorekeeping  any  appropriation  bill. 
We  can  i;ompare  it  to  the  President's 
request  that  he  made  originally  when 
he  sent  1  is  budget  up  to  Congress.  We 
can  corrpare  it  to  the  President's 
latest  re<  uest,  after  he  asked  on  televi- 
sion just  recently  for  an  additional  12- 
percent  c  ut. 

Both  o :  those  comparisons  are  inter- 
esting, bi  It  they  are  not  relevant  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  Labor-HHS 
appropri  ition  bill  is  or  is  not  over  the 
budget.  l)ecause  the  budget  to  which 
we  compare  appropriation  bills  is  the 
budget  tl  lat  the  Congress  itself  passed. 
The  Hon  se  and  the  Senate  in  the  first 
budget  resolution  passed  a  budget 
against  \,rhich  we  must  scorekeep  and 
judge  w  lether  various  appropriation 
bills  are  )ver  or  under. 

The  wiy  the  process  works  is  that 
after  the  Congress  has  passed  the 
budget  resolution,  the  money  in  that 
bill  is  all  jcated  among  various  commit- 
tees, and  a  very  large  chunk  of  that,  of 
course,  is  allocated  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  then  in  turn  allocates  that 
money  among  its  various  subcommit- 
tees, and  a  portion  of  that  is  allocated 
to  the  £  ubcommittee  on  Labor-HHS. 
It  is  on  I  hat  comparison  that  we  must 
ask,  is  tills  bill  that  we  are  voting  on 
today  over  or  under  the  budget?  It  is 
that  allocation  to  the  Labor-HHS  Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee  that  we 
have  to  examine  when  we  are  dealing 
today  wi  ;h  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
we  are  m  eeting  the  budget  target. 

So  I  V  ould  say  to  the  members  of 
the  Com  mittee  here  that  any  compari- 
sons wit  1  the  President's  budgets  are 
interest!  ig.  but  the  real  question  is:  Is 
it  over  or  under  the  budget  resolution 
which  th  e  Congress  itself  passed? 

Now,  t  lat  sounds  like  a  simple  ques- 
tion,   bit    it     yields    a    complicated 


answer  because  there  are  lots  of  ways 
in  which  we  can  look  at  this  budget. 
We  could  look  at,  first  of  all.  budget 
authority,  and.  second,  outlays.  We 
could  consider  mandatory  programs, 
and  we  could  consider  the  discretion- 
ary programs.  It  depends  a  lot  upon 
what  we  are  looking  at  and  what  we 
consider  important. 

The  budget  authority  is  clearly  the 
thing  that  we  have  the  most  control 
over— "we"  meaning  the  Congress— be- 
cause we  can  actually  control  the 
budget  authority  numbers  rather  ac- 
curately. We  vote  on  that  money,  and 
we  appropriate  it  on  a  yearly  basis. 

The  outlays  are  less  easy  to  control 
because  once  we  have  approved  the 
budget  authority,  the  outlays  get 
spent,  and  maybe  we  get  a  lot  in  the 
first  year  and  less  in  the  second  year 
or  vice  versa.  We  make  an  estimate  of 
how  much  is  going  to  be  spent  in  each 
of  the  succeeding  years,  and  outlays 
therefore  depend  upon  estimates  of 
the  way  that  budget  authority  is  going 
to  be  spent. 

So  the  outlays  this  year  are  a  combi- 
nation of  the  budget  authority  we 
have  approved  this  year,  plus  some 
budget  authority  for  the  previous 
years,  and  it  is  an  estimate. 

The  budget  authority  we  can  con- 
trol. The  outlay  numbers  are  less  easy 
to  control.  In  terms  of  the  discretion- 
ary and  the  mandatory  programs, 
some  of  the  money  which  this  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  appropriates 
today  is  money  that  has  been  mandat- 
ed by  previous  actions  of  Congress.  It 
has  been  mandated  by  various  author- 
izing committees,  most  importantly  by 
the  authorizing  committee  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins). 

The  committee  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  has 
very  little  influence  over  those  manda- 
tory programs.  The  program  has  been 
approved,  and  he  has  to  approve  the 
money.  The  discretionary  program, 
however,  is  something  that  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

So  what  we  have  is  budget  authority 
which  we  can  count  and  outlays  which 
we  are  less  able  to  count,  and  we  have 
discretionary  programs  we  can  control, 
and  mandatory  programs  we  are  less 
able  to  control. 

The  nub  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
main  thing  that  the  Budget  Conmiit- 
tee  has  focused  on  historically  over 
the  years,  since  its  creation  and  this 
year,  is  the  budget  authority  numbers 
and.  in  particular,  the  discretionary 
budget  authority  number.  That  is  the 
one  number  in  the  whole  process  that 
we  can  both  control  and  count.  It  is 
the  one  number  that  we  have  some 
ability  to  count  with  certainty  and 
some  control  over  as  a  Congress. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  just  finish  this 
first,  and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  number 
that  is  $74  million  over  in  the  targets. 
That  is  the  number  on  which,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natcher)  is  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  bring  the  budget 
under  that  number. 

If  we  do  that,  we  will  at  least  be  con- 
sistent with  the  stand  that  Congress 
has  taken  through  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee before  on  how  we  should  score- 
keep  and  how  we  should  judge  appro- 
priation bills.  There  is  to  be  sure  going 
to  be  some  argument  raised  about  the 
bill  being  over  in  outlays.  As  a  Budget 
Conmiittee.  we  have  never  judged  bills 
in  the  past  on  outlays. 

So  the  issue  of  the  outlays  is  some- 
thing on  which  each  Member  will  have 
to  make  a  judgment  for  himself  or 
herself.  But  as  far  as  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  concerned,  the  most  impor- 
tant issue  is  that  the  discretionary 
budget  authority  be  brought  down  by 
$74  million,  which  means  not  only 
that  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher)— and  we  hope  that  will 
pass— but  that  other  amendments,  if 
ordered,  will  in  some  way  net  out  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  over  the  limit 
of  discretionary  budget  authority. 

The  outlays  are  another  problem. 
They  are  less  controllable.  Different 
Members  have  different  views  on  that, 
and  it  is  kind  of  a  situation  of  "every 
man  for  himself." 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula). 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea 
what  the  staff  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  did  concerning  allocation 
in  the  302(a)  allocations  in  terms  of 
the  302(b)  report?  Did  they  in  fact  in- 
crease the  money  in,  relationship  to 
what  we  assumed  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  under  the  302(b) 
allocation,  which  is  the  allocation 
coming  back  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  money  to  this  particu- 
lar subcommittee  was  increased,  and 
the  money  to  other 
was  decreased  by  a 
amount. 

Mr.  REGULA.  So  if  in  fact  we  use 
the  302(a)  number  that  the  budget 
resolution  was  predicated  on  by  this 
committee,  it  would  be  even  more  than 
it  is? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  302(a)  allocation 
has  no  standing. 

The  302(b)  allocation  is  the  thing 
that  has  the  standing,  because  if  we 
have  already  judged  the  previous  bills 
by  which  the  money  was  cut  out  to 
give  this  committee  more  money,  we 
have  already  judged  this  under  302(b) 
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and  we  ought  to  judge  this  subcommit- 
tee under  the  302(b)  allocations  as 
well. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FTIENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  for  his  presen- 
tation. I  disagree  with  him  about  the 
bill,  but  I  would  agree  that  he  has  ac- 
curately described  the  difficulties  in 
determining  how  an  appropriation  bill 
measures  up  to  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mi'. 
AspiN)  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula). 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  ranking  minority  member 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  very  reluc- 
tantly rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  4560. 

Let  me  start  by  first  commending 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natcher),  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte),  for 
an  excellent  job.  They  and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  subcommittee  have  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  in  this  bill. 
They  have  brought  the  bill  in  at  $1.2 
billion  below  the  comparable  1981  ap- 
propriations. 

I  think  that  is  an  important  point, 
and  much  to  the  credit  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, that  they  have  been  able  to 
reduce  the  overall  bill  $1.2  billion 
below  the  1981  figure.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  this  was  no  easy  task,  for 
this  bill  is  the  safety  net  for  the  truly 
needy,  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  during  this  budget  cycle. 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  is  still  $869.6 
million  over  the  President's  March  re- 
quest and,  more  importantly— and  I 
think  this  is  the  issue  today— it  is  $763 
million  over  the  budget  resolution 
outlay  targets  we  adopted  less  than  4 
months  ago. 

Now,  I  recognize  that  this  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  entitlements 
are  large.  I  also  recognize  that  the 
committee  had  a  very  difficult  task  in 
getting  the  numbers  down.  Neverthe- 
less in  terms  of  the  credibility  of  this 
House  and  the  Senate  and  the  first 
budget  resolution  that  we  adopted  on 
May  21.  we  can  talk  about  outlays  and 
we  can  talk  about  budget  authority, 
but  in  the  final  analysis  the  total  is 
$763  million  over  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. If  we  want  to  conform  to  what  we 
adopted,  we  will  have  to  reduce  it  by 
that  amount. 

Admittedly,  the  bulk  of  this  increase 
comes  in  the  entitlement  or  mandato- 
ry spending  programs  in  this  bill 
which  account  for  over  $55  billion  of 
the  bill's  total  of  $87  billion.  The  com- 


mittee has  no  control  over  70  percent 
of  this  bill,  so  they  have  to  get  their 
cuts  out  of  30  percent  of  the  total,  and 
that  makes  it  extremely  difficult. 

In  fact,  the  bill  is  only  $74  million 
over  in  budget  authority  for  discre- 
tionary spending  and  is  $844  million 
under  in  outlays.  However,  until  we 
can  come  to  grips  with  the  entitlement 
spending,  the  discretionary  programs 
will  have  to  continue  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  budget-cutting  burden. 

This  bill  in  total  is  way  over  both 
the  President's  and  our  own  budget 
targets. 

I  think  it  is  unfair  to  place  the 
whole  burden  of  budget  cutting  on  dis- 
cretionary programs  because  we  have 
the  obligation  of  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams. Unfortunately,  this  is  the  only 
option  available  to  us  now.  This  is  the 
orUy  solution  I  can  see  in  the  absence 
of  a  second  reconciliation  measure  to 
reduce  entitlements  and  to  lower  the 
pressure  on  the  credit  markets.  This 
means  a  lower  deficit  and,  therefore, 
lower  interest  rates. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
We  have  heard  a  lot  about  high  inter- 
est rates,  and  they  are  not  coming 
down  very  fast.  This  condition  will 
continue  so  long  as  Congress  continues 
to  spend  far  more  than  the  Govern- 
ment receives  in  taxes.  This  is  the 
present  situation.  Therefore,  we  are 
faced  with  the  fact  that  we  have  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  in  the  appropriation 
bills. 

As  the  Members  well  know,  this  bill 
includes  some  of  the  most  important 
spending  programs  which  we  fund 
each  year.  It  includes  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  programs  which  aid  the  elder- 
ly, the  mentally  and  physically  handi- 
capped, and  the  financially  needy.  We 
cannot  back  off  from  our  commitment 
to  take  care  of  the  people  who  cannot 
take  care  of  themselves. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  been 
working,  over  the  past  2  weeks,  to 
fashion  a  package  of  amendments 
which  will  bring  the  bill  closer  in  line 
with  our  own  budget  targets  and  the 
first  budget  resolution  and  have  the 
least  impact  on  the  physically,  mental- 
ly, and  financially  disadvantaged.  Be- 
cause of  the  broad  range  of  programs 
included  in  this  bill,  I  do  not  believe 
any  across-the-board  percentage  cut— 
which  clearly  would  be  the  easiest  way 
to  bring  this  bill  under  budget— is  a  re- 
sponsible approach. 

D  1200 

This  kind  of  a  broad  brush  cut  would 
provide  no  safety  net  for  programs  af- 
fecting the  needy  which  have  already 
been  cut  significantly  by  the  commit- 
tee. As  with  any  appropriation  bill, 
however,  this  bill  does  contain  some 
targets  for  reduction. 

I  uncovered  about  $800  million  in  ad- 
ditional cuts  that  could  have  been 
made  and,  in  my  judgment,  would  not 
impose  any  further  burden  on  the  el- 


derly, the  handicapped,  or  the  mental- 
ly retarded.  For  example,  this  bill  in- 
cludes $123  million  for  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  This  agency  provides 
general  purpose  economic  statistics 
about  American  workers  to  Congress, 
private  industry,  and  the  executive 
branch.  A  cutout  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  would  not  hamper  the 
programs  we  have  for  the  needy  or  the 
handicapped.  This  is  a  17-percent  in- 
crease over  fiscal  1981.  Why  should 
one  agency  of  the  Government  such  as 
BLS  get  17  percent  when  the  overall 
increase  in  the  budget  is  7  percent? 

Clearly  these  are  support  services 
which  we  can  ill  afford  to  increase  by 
17  percent  in  a  year  when  the  overall 
average  increase  in  Government  is  7 
percent.  So  I  would  suggest  we  keep 
BL£  at  the  1981  level  and  save  $12  mil- 
lion. 

Similarly,  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control's  budget  grows  by  17  percent, 
again  more  than  we  are  giving  other 
programs.  It  has  grown  from  a  level  of 
$41  million  in  1970  to  $326  million  in 
1982.  an  increase  of  694  percent  in  12 
years.  That  is  far  more  than  the 
growth  of  the  gross  national  product 
in  this  Nation,  far  more  than  the 
growth  even  of  the  Federal  budget. 

By  keeping  this  agency  to  a  7-per- 
cent growth  rate,  which  is  what  we  are 
doing  for  others,  we  could  save  $23 
million. 

I  could  identify  a  number  of  other 
similar  cuts  that  could  be  made  with- 
out affecting  in  any  way  the  needy, 
the  handicapped,  or  the  mentally  ill, 
and  yet  would  reduce  the  amount  that 
we  are  spending  for  the  agency's  pro- 
grams. Even  the  agency  itself,  the 
Labor  Department,  could  certainly  be 
reduced  by  several  million  dollars 
without  creating  any  serious  problems. 

One  more  area  in  the  education  field 
is  bilingual  education.  We  heard  a  lot 
of  discussion  about  that  last  night.  I 
think  we  could  reduce  that  probably 
by  $17  million.  To  give  an  example,  in 
1971  this  program  was  funded  at  a 
level  of  $25  million.  In  1981,  just  10 
years  later,  it  has  grown  to  $180  mil- 
lion. This  illustrates  how  programs 
grow  and  grow  and  grow,  and  why  it  is 
so  difficult  to  restrain  the  budget  defi- 
cits. 

These  are  just  examples  of  some  of 
the  cuts  that  I  would  recommend.  But 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  circumvent 
the  appropriations  process.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  full  committee.  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  and  subcommittee 
should  make  priority  decisions.  As  a 
member  of  the  full  committee,  I  think 
it  is  the  initial  responsibility  of  the 
subcommittee  members  to  deal  with 
the  priority  judgments.  In  the  budget 
process  we  assume  that. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I 
fully  appreciate  the  time  and  work 
that  have  gone  into  fashioning  this 
bill.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  subcommit- 
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P^NETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 

a   year   in   which   we   have 

lith  many  numbers,  and  today  is 

to  be  any  exception.  I  think 

are   going  to   be  very  con- 
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ion,  there  are  those  who  feel 
Gramm-Latta  budget  resolu- 
inherently  unfair  and  there- 
ought    not    to    apply,    even 
I  idopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
For  those  Members  frankly, 
10  issue  here.  Funding  ought 
ided. 


But  if  my  colleagues  believe  that  the 
purpose  of  the  budget  process  is  to  es- 
tablish budgetary  targets  by  a  majori- 
ty vote  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that,  whether  we  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  targets  that  have 
been  established,  it  is  important  to  im- 
plement and  enforce  the  budget  proc- 
ess to  protect  the  credibility  of  the 
Congress,  then  the  only  conclusion  is 
that  the  House  must  abide  by  those 
targets.  If  my  colleagues  believe  that 
this  is  the  case,  then  it  takes  us  to  the 
next  question:  What  are  those  targets 
and  how  does  the  bill  compare  to 
those  targets? 

The  targets  essentially  are  estab- 
lished by  the  budget  resolution.  That 
is  the  key  that  establishes  the  level  of 
allocation  that  is  provided  to  the  com- 
mittees, and  particularly  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  divides  that  alloca- 
tion among  their  various  subcommit- 
tees, but  it  is  that  allocation  which 
tests  whether  the  subcommittee  is 
meeting  its  targets  or  not. 

Those  are  the  targets  that  are  im- 
portant. Those  are  the  targets  estab- 
lished by  the  House. 

I  recognize  that  some  may  argue 
about  the  President's  targets  or 
OMBs  targets  but,  very  frankly,  we, 
as  a  House  of  Representatives,  have  to 
direct  ourselves  to  the  targets  that  we 
provided  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Assuming  that  is  the  case,  how- 
do  the  figures  in  the  bill  compare  to 
those  targets? 

On  discretionary  budget  authority, 
the  amount  provided  by  the  commit- 
tee exceeds  the  target  in  the  302  allo- 
cation by  $74  million.  On  mandatory 
outlays  there  is  an  excess  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion, but  if  we  put  mandatory  and  dis- 
cretionary outlays  in  aggregate,  the 
total  comes  to  $763  million. 

The  focus  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's enforcement  effort  has  always 
been  directed  toward  budget  author- 
ity. So  clearly  the  $74  million  violates 
the  302  allocation  and,  therefore,  we 
on  the  Budget  Committee  would 
strongly  oppose  this  bill  if  the  $74  mil- 
lion were  not  eliminated. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Natcher)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE)  have  agreed  to  remove 
the  $74  million  and,  therefore,  it 
would  be  in  line  with  the  302  alloca- 
tion. 

But,  having  said  that,  it  is  important 
that  we  also  not  ignore  the  outlay 
figure.  I  realize  the  difficulties  that 
are  involved  with  mandatory  outlays 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that 
outlays  contribute  to  the  deficit.  I 
think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Budget  Committee  to  point  out  that 
there  are,  indeed,  problems  with 
regard  to  this  bill  on  the  outlay  side, 
and  that  Members  recognize  the  budg- 
etary impact  of  those  outlays. 


The  bottom  line  here  is  that  with 
regard  to  enforcement  on  the  Budget 
Act,  the  $74  million  is  the  key  figure 
to  be  focused  on.  As  I  said,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  figure  will  be  reduced 
and,  therefore,  this  bill  will  be  in  line 
with  the  302  allocation 

I  also  think  Members  have  to  focus 
on  the  outlay  side,  however,  and  that 
each  of  the  Members  must  decide 
what  that  reduction  ought  to  be.  But 
clearly  we  ought  not  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  we  are  dealing  with  $763  million 
in  addition  on  the  outlay  side  and  that 
figure  should  be  reduced  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  overall  goals  of  the  budget 
resolution. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  those  that 
are  going  to  argue  that  this  bill  ex- 
ceeds the  President's  budget  by  $3  bil- 
lion to  $4  billion.  But.  very  frankly, 
that  is  not  the  test  that  ought  to  guide 
the  House  of  Representatives  today.  It 
is  our  own  budget  resolution  that 
ought  to  determine  whether  we  are  in 
or  out  of  our  targets. 

I  realize  there  are  those  that  will  say 
we  are  forcing  a  choice  here  between 
food,  and  health  care,  and  education 
for  our  elderly,  and  for  our  children, 
and  for  our  needy.  I  sympathize  with 
\hose  arguments.  But  very  frankly, 
when  Gramm-Latta  was  passed  here 
as  a  resolution,  to  some  extent  that 
decision  was  made  as  to  what  those 
targets  would  be.  It  is  unfortunate, 
but  that  is  the  case,  and  that  is  the 
resolution  that  we  must  be  guided  by. 

Last,  there  are  some  that  will  say 
that  this  is  a  test  somehow  between 
the  appropriations  and  the  budget 
process.  I  would  hope  not.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  meet- 
ing its  overall  targets.  Of  the  11  bills 
that  have  been  presented  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  very  frankly, 
10  of  them  have  met  the  targets.  This 
is  the  one  bill  that  raises  questions 
with  regards  to  excesses  in  both 
budget  authority  relating  to  the  $74 
million,  as  well  as  the  $763  million  on 
the  outlay  side. 

But.  very  frankly,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  trying  to  stick  to  the 
targets  provided  by  the  302  allocation. 

I  think  the  simple  reality  is  this, 
that  we  have  gone  too  far  in  the 
budget  process  and  in  the  appropria- 
tion process  to  abandon  the  efforts  to 
stand  by  the  targets  that  control  in 
this  House.  We  have  told  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  are  serious  about 
our  responsibility  to  sound  fiscal  man- 
agement. The  test  of  that  responsibil- 
ity will  be  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  just  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  (Mr.  Panetta)  for  a 
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very  fair  and  very  responsible  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  $763  million  in  outlays, 
which  this  bill  is  over  the  budget 
target,  will  increase  the  deficit  by  that 
amount  in  fiscal  1982? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  That  is  why  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  responsibility  to  point 
that  out  to  the  Members,  that  because 
of  the  outlay  side  and  the  $763  mil- 
lion, that  clearly  will  feed  into  the  def- 
icit for  1982. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  PURSELL). 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  at  the  outset  to  first  con- 
gratulate the  outstanding  leadership 
on  this  bill  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  Bill  Natcher,  and  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee,  and  Sil 
Conte,  our  outstanding  leader  on  our 
side  for,  I  think,  a  responsible  effort 
with  over  11  hours  of  markup  and  con- 
tinuous hearings.  It  looks  like  we  are 
going  to  have,  I  think,  at  the  end  of 
the  day  a  responsible  bill  that  should 
be  recommitted,  with  all  due  respect 
to  my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Recula)  who  spoke  previously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4560  as  recommended  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
its  Labor-Health  and  Human  Services- 
Education  Subcommittee,  on  which  I 
serve. 

I  am  proud  of  the  bipartisan  spirit 
and  hard  work  that  resulted  in  this 
legislation— a  sincere  and  cooperative 
effort  under  the  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Bill  Natcher  and  ranking  Re- 
publican Silvio  Conte. 

Through  its  budget  and  tax  votes 
earlier  this  year.  Congress  endorsed 
President  Reagan's  economic  recovery 
program,  which  is  designed  to  slow  the 
growth  of  Government  spending  and 
allow  taxpayers  to  keep  more  of  their 
earnings. 

H.R.  4560  does  its  part  to  meet  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  the  economic  re- 
covery program.  In  fact,  the  bill  actu- 
ally calls  for  less  funding  in  fiscal  year 
1982  than  was  spent  by  the  affected 
agencies  during  the  past  year.  Despite 
a  situation  where  many  programs  are 
automatically  adjusted— indexed— to 
inflation,  the  appropriations  total  con- 
tained in  H.R.  4560  not  only  does  not 
account  for  inflation,  but  provides 
$1,113  billion  less  than  that  appropri- 
ated in  fiscal  year  1981. 

At  one  lioint  during  the  course  of 
the  subcommittee  markup,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  bill  did  not  fall 
within  the  constraints  called  for  in  the 
Gramm-Latta  I,  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution.  Accordingly,  in  a 
real  display  of  bipartisan  cooperation, 
the  subcommittee  went  back  and  cut 


literally  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars so  as  to  meet  those  budget  con- 
straints. 

At  the  same  time,  the  subcommittee 
was  able  to  maintain  the  effectiveness 
of  vital  programs  affecting  the  quality 
of  life  of  millions  of  Americans.  For 
example: 

LABOR 

Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  programs  have 
been  redirected  to  emphasize  jobs  for 
youth,  that  segment  of  the  population 
experiencing  the  highest  rate  of  un- 
employment. 

HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

As  winter  approaches,  seniors  and 
others  can  look  forward  to  continued 
help  under  the  low-income  fuel  assist- 
ance program. 

Where  the  deepest  cuts  were  made, 
the  subcommittee  attempted  to  direct 
funds,  so  that  they  would  be  used  in 
the  most  efficient  manner.  For  exam- 
ple, with  respect  to  the  nursing  profes- 
sion, assistance  was  directed  to  re- 
search, advanced  training,  practition- 
ers, and  student  assistance.  Although 
I,  in  this  case,  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  additional  funds  to  help  al- 
leviate the  nursing  shortages  and  mal- 
distributions. I  was  pleased  to  note  the 
care  taken  in  targeting  remaining 
funds. 

Similarly,  while  funds  for  research 
were  reduced,  direction  was  given  to 
insure  continuance  of  work  in  the  be- 
havioral and  social  sciences.  Those 
social  dilemmas  that  fall  under  these 
categories,  such  as  alcoholism  and 
drug  abuse,  thus,  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  our  best  minds. 

EDUCATION 

The  subcommittee  has  kept  our 
most  precious  resource,  our  children, 
in  mind  as  it  attempted  to  guarantee 
that  their  special  educational  needs 
are  met  through  such  programs  as 
title  I.  handicapped,  and  gifted  and 
talented.  No  less  important  are  the 
needs  of  those  in  higher  education. 
The  cooperative  education  program 
will  receive  sufficient  funding  to  allow 
students  to  choose  a  career  by  coordi- 
nated exposure  to  both  the  world  of 
work  and  academia.  The  more  tradi- 
tional general  student  financial  assist- 
ance programs  also  were  given  high 
priority. 

In  sum.  H.R.  4560  is  a  balanced, 
carefully  crafted  bill,  aimed  at  meet- 
ing the  Federal  Government's  commit- 
ment to  important  human  needs, 
while  achieving  a  degree  of  fiscal  re- 
straint vital  to  success  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  recovery  program.  I 
support  H.R.  4560. 

However,  before  another  round  of 
cuts  are  made  in  important  domestic 
programs— whether  today  on  the 
floor,  or  later  in  committee— it  is  my 
view  that  equity  dictates  that  the  pro- 
posed defense  budget  be  given  the 
same  degree  of  scrutiny  accorded  to 


social  programs.  As  a  former  military 
officer,  I  am  convinced  that  plenty  of 
fat  can  be  trimmed  from  the  Pentagon 
budget,  without  in  any  way  jeopardiz- 
ing our  national  security. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  rejection  of  any 
amendments  offered  today  that  would 
significantly  raise  or  lower  the  overall 
funding  level  contained  in  H.R.  4560. 
This  legislation  is  online  with  the 
course  set  by  the  economic  recovery 
program  and  I  highly  recommend  it  to 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones),  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  Chairmsui.  I  would  like  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  know 
this:  The  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  one  of  the  able  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  has  been  exceeding- 
ly fair  and  kind  to  our  subcommittee 
and  to  our  full  committee.  The  gentle- 
man has  worked  with  us.  We  have  con- 
sulted with  the  gentleman  not  only  on 
this  bill  but  on  all  other  bills.  The 
same  applies  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin).  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Panetta). 
the  other  two  speakers. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  that 
we  on  our  committee  appreciate  his  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  yielding  and  for  those 
kind  words.  Let  me  say.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  no  Member  of  this  body 
for  whom  I  have  greater  respect  than 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher),  both  for  his  professional 
skills  and  for  the  fine  job  he  has  done 
in  working  with  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee in  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  for 
two  purposes.  One.  a  more  narrow  pur- 
pose, dealing  with  one  part  of  the 
Labor-Health  and  Human  Services- 
Education  appropriations  bill,  and 
that  is  the  funding  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis.  Diabetes,  and  Di- 
gestive and  Kidney  Diseases.  I  think 
what  your  subcommittee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  done  there  is  very  good,  and 
I  just  hope  that  the  Institute,  in  dis- 
pensing those  funds,  will  give  greater 
consideration  to  juvenile  arthritis 
than  they  have  in  the  past,  and  I  hope 
that  the  record  will  show  that. 

My  second  purpose  for  rising  today 
is  a  broader  purpose,  and  that  is  to 
look  at  this  particular  appropriations 
bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the  budget 
resolution. 

As  has  been  ably  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pa- 
netta). we  as  a  Budget  Committee 
have  a  responsibility  to  this  body  to 
try  to  keep  score  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  budget  resolution  the  Congress 
passes  is  being  adhered  to. 
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scorekeeping    method    is 

perfect.  We  are  trying  to  work 

problems  with  it.  In  an  effort 

I  have  appointed  a  special 

forde  headed  by  the  gentleman 

Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin),  the  rank- 

Repv  blican   member,   the   gentle- 

froid   Minnesota  (Mr.   Frenzel), 

•anking  Democratic  member. 

gentlpman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ben- 
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pprtains  to  this  particular  ap- 
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resolution,  by  $74  million. 
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chairman,   the   gentleman 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher),  he  is 
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budget    authority 
budget  resolution.  As  long 
wi|;hin  the  budget  resolution  on 
authority,   I  would  not 
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as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
gentl  ?man  from  California,  we  are 
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ly,  the  fact  that  the  1981  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  had  about  $700  to 
$800  million  in  funding  that  would 
spend  out  in  1982,  and  which  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  failed  to  in- 
clude in  its  1982  budget.  Now,  I  recog- 
nize that  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute 
was  done  hurriedly,  haphazardly;  but 
these  are  the  kinds  of  mistakes  that 
result  from  it.  Whose  fault  it  is,  is  im- 
material at  this  point,  from  my  per- 
spective. The  fact  is  that  in  outlays  at 
the  present  time,  this  appropriations 
bill  is  $763  million  over  the  budget  res- 
olution passed  by  the  House  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  President.  I  cannot 
ignore  that  as  an  individual  Member, 
and  I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  so  that  each  Member  can  decide 
this  for  himself  on  final  passage. 

Let  me  also  state  that  we  have  asked 
the  CBO  and  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee staff  today  to  be  here  to  listen 
and  to  monitor  the  amendments  and 
to  work  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee so  that  after  the  amendments 
are  completed  we  will  have  a  better 
understanding  as  to  whether  we  are 
over  or  under  in  both  budget  author- 
ity and  in  outlays.  I  do  commend  this 
committee  for  trying  to  adhere  to  the 
budget  resolution  and  I  commend  the 
sense  of  cooperation  and  interest 
Members  have  had  in  trying  to  make 
sure  this  budget  resolution  is  adhered 
to  in  the  appropriations  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  state  my 
strong  support  for  the  funding  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Diabe- 
tes, and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
research  in  the  area  of  juvenile  arthri- 
tis. I  personally  did  not  know  much 
about  the  problems  of  juvenile  arthri- 
tis until  one  of  my  constituents  ap- 
proached me  with  the  problems  her 
child  has  had  in  suffering  with  this  af- 
fliction. 

Kristy  Long  was  diagnosed  as  having 
juvenile  arthritis  at  the  age  of  2.  Her 
symptom  at  first  was  a  very  high  fever 
with  no  apparent  source.  Doctors  con- 
cluded that  she  had  juvenile  arthritis 
only  by  a  process  of  elimination 
whereby  they  ruled  out  other  possi- 
bilities. Through  the  years,  it  has 
become  clear  that  this  is  what  ails 
Kristy. 

Kristy  is  now  14  years  old.  and  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair.  Her  condition 
has  degenerated  through  the  years, 
and  she  was  forced  into  a  wheelchair 
only  2  years  ago.  Her  joints  are  dete- 
riorating and  her  limbs  are  crippled. 
She  lives  with  a  tremendous  amount 
of  pain.  Her  condition  affects  every 
aspect  of  her  life,  and  Kristy  cannot 
hope  to  live  a  normal  life  until  a  cure 
is  found  for  this  crippling  condition. 

Currently,  we  know  that  there  are 
six  different  varieties  of  juvenile  ar- 
thritis which  affect  roughly  one-quar- 
ter of  a  million  children  in  the  coun- 
try. Children   have  fewe»  treatments 


available  to  them  than  their  adult 
counterparts,  who  also  suffer  greatly. 
There  are  many  drugs  that  reduce  the 
pain  or  are  anti-inflamatory  treat- 
ments which  are  simply  too  strong  to 
use  with  a  child  safely.  In  the  extreme 
cases,  gold  injections  are  used  periodi- 
cally to  ease  the  pain,  but  these  also 
can  have  very  adverse  side  effects  on 
the  patient's  kidney  and  must  be  used 
sparingly.  While  this  ailment  could 
not  be  termed  a  "killer,"  it  certainly 
means  that  the  child's  life  will  be  lived 
from  one  painful  moment  to  the  next. 
Many  adults  who  have  arthritis  now 
also  had  it  as  a  child.  A  breakthrough 
in  the  area  of  juvenile  arthritis  could 
be  the  key  to  understanding  the  adult 
problem  also. 

For  this  reason,  and  for  the  sake  of 
our  children  who  suffer  daily  with  ju- 
venile arthritis,  I  hope  that  special  re- 
search will  be  conducted  in  this  area. 

Finally  Mr.  Chairman  let  me  con- 
clude with  our  budget  perspective  on 
H.R.  4560. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  has 
developed  a  scorekeeping  system  to 
keep  track  of  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  spending  bills  and  to  com- 
pare these  amounts  with  the  targets 
or  ceilings  approved  by  the  Congress 
in  the  budget  resolutions.  This  system 
allows  us  to  account  for  spending  in 
both  discretionary  and  mandatory  pro- 
grams. Scorekeeping  is  important.  If 
the  budget  authority  for  either  discre- 
tionary programs  or  total  budget  au- 
thority exceeds  the  targets  in  the 
budget  resolution,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  if  authorized  under  section  305 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982 
not  to  enroll  the  bill  until  the  second 
budget  resolution  is  adopted.  H.R. 
4560,  as  reported  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  is  $74  million  over 
the  target  for  discretionary  programs. 
These  targets  were  developed  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  pursuant 
to  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  However,  the  discretionary 
outlays  in  the  Labor-HHS  bill  are 
under  the  target  by  $844  million.  The 
$74  million  in  budget  authority  is  only 
slightly  over  the  target.  However,  if 
this  bill  were  returned  from  confer- 
ence at  its  present  level,  it  could  not 
be  sent  to  the  President  for  signing 
until  after  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion passed  the  Congress. 

The  total  target  for  this  subcommit- 
tee also  includes  mandatory  entitle- 
ment programs.  Among  these  are  med- 
icaid, AFDC,  and  supplementary  secu- 
rity income.  In  addition,  it  also  in- 
cludes all  fiscal  year  1982  outlays  that 
result  from  Labor-HHS  appropriations 
bills  enacted  in  prior  years.  The 
amount  included  for  mandatory  pro- 
grams is  essential  to  honor  existing 
legal  commitments.  The  budget  au- 
thority recommended  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  these  manda- 
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tory  programs  is  under  the  target  by 
$344  million  in  budget  authority  and 
over  in  outlays  by  $1,607  million.  Of 
this  outlays  overage,  44  percent,  $704 
million,  results  from  enactment  of  the 
fiscal  year  1981  spring  supplemental. 
The  problem  is  that  the  Gramm-Latta 
substitute  budget  resolution  approved 
by  the  House  in  the  spring  specifically 
accommodated  the  1981  budget  for  the 
supplement  rescission  bill,  but  failed 
to  account  for  the  outlays  which 
would  result  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
remaining  outlay  overage  is  due  to 
more  current  CBO  estimates  than 
were  included  in  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution and  in  the  President's  budget 
request. 

In  total,  these  committee  recommen- 
dations for  discretionary  and  manda- 
tory programs  are  under  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  authorization 
target  by  $260  million.  Total  outlays 
are  over  the  target  by  $763  million. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  O'Brien). 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
unlike  my  other  colleagues,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  comment,  first,  about  Che 
personnel  of  our  committee.  That  in- 
cludes the  staff.  And  with  special  em- 
phasis, not  only  on  the  membership, 
but  on  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
form  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher),  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman    from   Massachusetts   (Mr. 

CONTE). 

It  is  quite  a  compliment  to  serve  on 
this  committee.  It  is  a  very  consensus- 
oriented  committee.  We  each  have  our 
special  interests,  let  us  say,  and  we 
grind  them  out,  maybe  occasionally, 
abrasively  against  one  another.  But 
when  we  finish,  we  all  seem  to  have  a 
product  that  we  are  rather  proud  of. 
And  that,  candidly,  is  the  case  today. 

When  you  think  of  what  this  par- 
ticular bill  does  and  what  it  has  done 
in  the  past,  keep  in  mind  that  under 
the  March  request  I  suspect  we  would 
have  been  required  to  come  in  with  a 
reduction  from  1981  of  something  over 
$2  billion  in  a  very  sensitive  area.  We 
did  not  do  badly.  We  came  in  $1.2  bil- 
lion below  the  1981  program. 

Most  of  the  broad  generalizations 
have  been  made,  so  I  think  I  shall  turn 
my  attention  to  the  subject  of  amend- 
ments. We  will  have  something  like  12 
to  15  amendments  to  reduce  this  bill. 
We  will  probably  have  7  to  10  amend- 
ments to  increase  it.  We  will  have  a 
handfull  that  earmark,  a  handfull 
that  transfer,  a  couple  that  take  a 
sweeping  percentage  of  the  top,  and 
several  miscellaneous  types  that  prob- 
ably defy  description. 

Let  me  simply  say  this  is  a  good  bill, 
a  very  sensible  bill.  It  may  not  be 
everybody's  panacea,  but  it  will  with- 
stand a  lot  of  criticism  and  a  number 
of  tests  in  this  House.  It  is  directed  at 
helping  U.S.  citizens,  particularly 
those  in  need. 


For  those  who  would  add  to  the  bill, 
let  me  assure  you  that  we  have  tried 
not  to  overlook  anyone.  We  have  been 
as  generous  as  we  possibly  can,  under 
the  circumstances.  Let  the  bill  be.  For 
those  who  would  cut  it.  then,  I  must 
say,  before  you  make  your  cuts,  con- 
sider where  we  are  headed,  and,  under 
the  12-percent  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, consider  priorities.  Consider 
not  just  human  rights,  because  those 
are  universal  things.  They  apply  to  all 
people.  But  consider  privileges,  privi- 
leges that  belong  to  American  citizens 
that  stem  from  that  citizenship,  that 
you  do  not  enjoy  unless  you  are  an 
American.  To  my  thinking,  one  privi- 
lege relates  to  the  old  adage.  'Charity 
begins  at  home."  One  privilege  should 
be  not  to  be  the  first  at  which  a  scal- 
pel's razor  edge  is  directed.  Notwith- 
standing our  precarious  financial  situ- 
ation, let  us  not  look  at  once  at  our 
needy;  let  us  not  look  to  the  neediest 
members  of  the  U.S.  family  first.  Let 
us  give  them  the  priority  of  being  the 
last  we  will  turn  our  attention  in  our 
efforts  to  continue  to  cut  bsick. 

I  guess  that  is  about  all  I  have  to 
say.  Mr.  Chairman,  except  that  I  ad- 
dress to  those  who  would  amend  this 
bill,  a  statement  made  some  years  ago 
by  a  great  English  theologian  named 
C.  S.  Lewis.  Mr.  Lewis  wrote  a  book 
called  The  Screw  Tape  Letters,  and  in 
the  closing  pages  he  wrote  about 
"truth"  and  what  it  was  beset  by  and 
how  it  would  be  attacked.  If  I  recall 
correctly,  his  words  went  something 
like  this: 

And  I  see  in  my  vision  the  divine  chariot, 
hurling  across  the  heavens,  the  wild  truth 
reeling  but  erect,  the  dull  heresies,  sprawl- 
ing and  prostrate. 

I  think  this  bill  is  like  the  wild  truth. 
Let  us  tenaciously  hold  onto  it.  no 
matter  how  beleaquered.  no  matter 
criticized.  It  is  worth  the  fight. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  also  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  observe  that  what  we  are  doing 
here  today  is  focusing  once  again,  as 
we  almost  always  do  oh  budget  issues, 
on  the  hole  of  the  doughnut.  We  are 
told  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee ought  to  go  back  and  cut  $17  mil- 
lion here.  $9  million  there.  $30  million 
another  plsuie.  little  dribs  and  drabs,  in 
terms  of  the  overall  budget  which  we 
deal  with  each  year  because  some 
people  feel  that  we  ought  to  be  follow- 
ing the  marching  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  would  simply  like  to  make  three 
points  about  that  view.  No.  1,  people 
have  to  understand,  with  all  of  the  fo- 
cusing that  is  going  on  on  mandatory 
spending  today,  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  mandatory  spending. 


If  you  are  unhappy  because  the 
mandatory  items  in  this  bill  are  higher 
than  you  think  they  ought  to  be,  what 
you  have  to  blame  for  that  is  the 
budget  resolution. 
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If  we  look  at  that,  if  we  take  a  look 
at  the  reconciliation  proposal  which 
passed  as  a  result  of  our  actions  on  the 
budget  resolution  we  will  see.  that 
that  is  where  we  lost  most  of  the 
money  people  are  talking  at>out.  This 
committee  cannot  do  anything  about 
it.  We  have  an  obligation  under  the 
law  to  fund  entitlement  programs  at 
the  level  that  the  law  requires  us  to 
fund  them. 

If  I  can  point  out  AFDC.  for  in- 
stance. We  are  told  that  we  ought  to 
be  at  $6.9  billion.  We  were  supposed  to 
be  at  $6.9  billion  for  AFDC.  The  fact  is 
that  the  reconciliation  proposal  which 
this  House  passed  and  which  the 
President  happily  signed,  was  for  $7.5 
billion  for  AFDC. 

Now  this  committee,  if  we  would 
like,  could  appropriate  only  $6.9  bil- 
lion rather  than  $7.5.  But  if  we  did 
that,  we  would  get  sued  by  the  States, 
and  we  would  lose,  because  we  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  law. 

If  the  Members  are  unhappy  about 
the  fact  that  this  bill  is  over  the 
amount  it  ought  to  be  showing  for 
mandatories,  then  we  ought  to  go  back 
and  examine  what  we  did  on  the  rec- 
onciliation bill,  because  that  is  where 
the  problem  was  created  and  this  com- 
mittee has  no  choice  except  to  follow 
the  instructions  given  to  it  by  the  law. 

Take  a  look  at  title  XX.  The  same 
thing  happens.  I  think  title  XX  is  an 
essential  program,  but,  nonetheless, 
we  carmot  fund  title  XX  at  a  level 
$200  million  less  than  we  are  required 
to  fund  it  under  the  law. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  the  student  loan 
program,  we  have  lost  $300  million 
just  on  estimates  on  interest  rates  for 
the  student  loan  program,  because  the 
F*resident's  budget  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion proposal  had  some  crazy  esti- 
mates about  what  interest  rates  were 
going  to  be  on  student  loans. 

There  is  nothing  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  do  about  that. 

I  think  the  Budget  Committee  has 
made  quite  clear  that  in  terms  of  the 
items  over  which  this  committee  has 
control,  we  are  in  absolute  compliance 
with  the  budget  resolution  and  any- 
body who  suggests  otherwise  does  not 
understand  the  budget  resolution  and 
the  budget  process  or  the  appropria- 
tion process  as  it  relates  to  that. 

Second,  I  would  say  that  this  again 
highlights  the  importance  of  focusing 
on  entitlements  as  we  go  through  the 
entire  budget  process  year  after  year. 
It  is  absolutely  stupid;  it  is  a  warped 
way  to  do  business  for  us  to  continual- 
ly, year  after  year,  focus  our  cuts  on 
discretionary  programs  as  the  nondis- 
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Mr.    Chairman,    I 
ad(4tional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
Wisconsin. 
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that  we  have  to  be  that 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thought  earlier  in  the  year  that  for 
the  first  time  in  over  20  years  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  take  the 
well  of  the  House  on  this  particular 
measure,  one  for  which  I  have  had 
some  measure  of  responsibility  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee before  I  was  elected  leader  on 
our  side. 

I  am  happy  to  follow  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey),  because  of  his 
mention  of  the  problem  of  entitle- 
ments. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
effort  we  made  about  2  years  ago  for 
the  first  time  in  making  a  run  at  enti- 
tlements in  the  child  welfare  area.  We 
were  successful  on  that  occasion  in 
making  one  small  change.  Seventy  per- 
cent or  more  of  this  bill  is  in  the  form 
of  entitlements,  so  unless  we  do  ad- 
dress ourselves  forthrightly  to  that 
problem  of  changing  substantive  law, 
we  are  not  going  to  make  any  long- 
range  savings  in  this  area.  It  has  got  to 
be  done. 

This  bill  before  us  is  a  paradox.  It  is 
the  best  of  bills  and  the  worst  of  bills. 
If  we  are  to  judge  the  performance  on 
past  experience,  then  I  would  say  that 
the  Appropriation  Subcommittees  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education  has  performed  well. 

It  is  an  honest  response  to  the  man- 
date of  the  President  of  last  March 
and  the  budget  adopted  by  this  House 
last  May. 

I  cannot  shortchange  the  subcom- 
mittee, its  distinguished  chairman, 
and  members  of  the  committee. 

On  another  day  and  at  another  time 
I  suspect  this  legislation  would  enjoy 
overwhelming  support,  and  I  would  be 
in  the  vanguard  of  those  supporting  it. 
However,  this  is  not  another  day  and 
this  is  an  extraordinary  time.  We  are 
racing  in  front  of  an  economic  locomo- 
tive that  has  been  building  up  steam 
for  a  decade  or  more.  Saddled  with  the 
levels  of  this  legislation  we  would  not 
be  able  to  outrun  that  locomotive.  We 
are  going  to  fall  in  our  tracks  and 
promptly  be  run  over  unless  we  make 
some  changes. 

It  does  not  matter  from  whose  per- 
spective we  look  at  the  numbers,  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  CBO, 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  answer 
is  still  the  same.  The  bill  is  over  the 
budget.  It  is  excessive  and  the  Presi- 
dent surely  will  consider  it  unaccept- 
able. 

I  know  it  is  frustrating  not  to  have  a 
set  of  baseline  assumptions  on  which 
everyone  agrees.  The  Budget  Commit- 
tee contends  that  the  bill  exceeds  the 
1982  budget  by  $74  million  or  so  in  dis- 
cretionary authority,  and  I  understand 
that  there  will  be  that  amendment  in- 


troduced to  bring  the  bill  more  in  line 
with  those  estimates. 

The  Appropriations  Committee 
admits  that  this  bill  exceeds  the  Presi- 
dent's March  budget  by  $1.6  billion  in 
discretionary  authority.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  tells  us  that 
this  bill  is  $4.1  billion  over  what  the 
President  requested  in  his  September 
message  in  discretionary  program  au- 
thority. 

One  can  use  any  figures  one  wants, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  all  be  used 
today. 

The  estimates  are  contradictory  and 
far  apart.  It  would  be  very  easy  for 
anybody  in  this  Chamber  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  and  then  to  con- 
veniently pluck  out  of  the  air  any 
facts  and  statistics  they  need  to  justify 
those  conclusions. 

I  want  to  put  aside  those  figures  for 
a  moment  and  address  what  we  do 
know  and  what  we  must  do.  We  do 
know  that  the  bill  is  over  budget.  That 
is  not  an  issue.  The  issue  is  by  how 
much. 

What  we  must  not  do  is  take  the 
easy  and  expedient  way  out.  This  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  have  embarked 
on  a  historic  and  difficult  journey.  We 
know  why.  We  all  know  where  we 
want  to  go.  Our  course  has  been  laid 
out  for  us  over  two  decades  of  neglect 
and  irresponsible  action. 

Through  March,  through  May.  and 
through  July,  our  path  was  straight. 
Now  we  are  at  a  crossroads.  Do  we 
stop?  Do  we  turn  around?  Do  we  take 
a  side  road?  Do  we  continue  along  the 
path  we  began  even  though  the  incline 
is  a  bit  steeper  and  the  road  a  bit  rock- 
ier? 

The  answer  happens  to  be  clear  to 
me.  We  have  to  stay  the  course.  We 
have  no  other  choice.  I  would  much 
have  preferred  to  deal  with  some 
other  aspect  of  the  problem  first 
rather  than  this  bill,  because  it  is 
without  a  doubt  the  most  sensitive  of 
all  the  appropriations  bills  we  have  to 
consider,  touching  practically  the  life 
of  every  individual  in  this  country  in 
one  way  or  another. 

We  can  make  a  token  reduction  in 
this  bill  through  that  amendment  that 
will  be  before  the  committee.  We  can 
vote  for  that.  Then  we  can  turn 
around  and  pat  ourselves  on  the  back, 
but  that  will  not  change  reality.  Reali- 
ty is  this.  First,  the  Federal  deficit  is 
still  out  of  control.  Spending  is  out  of 
control. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.    MICHEL.    The    President    has 

taken  his  stand  and  he  will  not  waiver. 

Third,  we  in  this  Congress  can  either 

help  the  President  meet  his  goals  or 
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we  can  hinder  him.  There  is  no  in  be- 
tween. 

Fourth,  if  we  hinder  the  President,  I 
have  to  believe  he  will  be  true  to  his 
word  and  veto  any  legislation  that 
does  not  move  us  in  the  right  dirtc- 
tion. 

Fifth,  time  is  short  and  our  options 
are  extremely  limited. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  committee,  this 
bill  was  marked  up  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's submission  of  the  new  budget 
reductions  and  the  committee  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  respond  to 
the  President's  message  in  proper 
fashion.  That  is  why  I  personally  sup- 
port the  move  to  recommit  the  bill 
without  instruction. 

We  would  not  ask  or  do  not  ask  for 
an  across-the-board  reduction.  We  do 
not  demand  reductions  that  I  know 
this  House  would  not  agree  to.  During 
all  that  time  for  which  I  was  responsi- 
ble on  our  side  for  this  bill,  I  think  I 
know  what  can  and  cannot  be  done. 
We  are  simply  asking  that  the  commit- 
tee do  the  best  it  can  to  bring  this  bill 
more  in  line  with  the  President's  over- 
all goals. 

So,  it  is  without  prejudice  that  we 
would  recommend  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit be  passed  by  this  House.  Let  us 
give  those  who  have  worked  so  hard 
and  so  diligently  under  one  set  of 
ground  rules  initially  a  chance  to 
change  the  figures  to  better  conform 
with  what  new  challenge  the  Presi- 
dent has  given  us. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  that  It 
would  be  far  better  to  have  the  sub- 
committee make  the  reductions  to  con- 
form to  the  budget  resolution  than  to 
be  faced  with  a  veto,  as  the  gentleman 
is  suggesting  and  then  be  under  the 
gun? 

It  is  a  choice  whether  we  do  it  in  this 
House  or  whether  we  leave  it  to  the 
President  to  do  it? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  would  be  much 
more  preferable  because  if  it  is  passed 
in  its  present  form  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  conference  agreement 
with  the  Senate.  For  example  our  fig- 
ures will  be  high  as  though  we  were  in 
the  attic  and  the  Senate  would  havfe  to 
go  down  to  the  basement  with  their 
figures  in  order  for  us  to  end  up  on 
the  first  floor  so  to  speak  with  some- 
thing acceptable.  I  am  afraid  witl\  all 
the  delay  in  time  and  the  continuing 
resolution  expiring  November  20.  and 
all  the  other  appropriation  bills  to  be 
finalized,  we  may  very  well  be  con- 
fronted with  a  scenario  where  there  is 
no  recourse  but  to  lump  everything  to- 
gether in  one  final  omnibus  bill.  I 
would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
say  that  I  get  the  distinct  feeling  that 


in  the  other  body  there  is  considerable 
sentiment  for  this  approach. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  (Ms.  Mikulski). 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  are  tough  times  and  they  call  for 
very  tough  decisions. 

I  rise  to  support  the  committee  bill 
and  to  compliment  them  on  their  ac- 
tivity and  to  oppose  any  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee on  the  way  it  has  worked  with 
the  authorizing  committees  to  try  to 
carry  on  the  basic  programs  that  were 
designed  to  help  our  people. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee in  what  they  have  done,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  to  help  women 
and  children,  whether  that  be  the  ma- 
ternity and  child  health  block  grants, 
or  rape  crisis  programs,  or  the  educa- 
tional programs,  but  I  especially  would 
like  to  thank  the  committee  for  the 
work  they  have  done  in  maintaining 
the  viability  of  the  public  health  hos- 
pitals. 

The  committee,  as  I  understand  it. 
has  taken  the  lead  to  create  the  finan- 
cial structure  to  allow  the  public 
health  hospitals  to  convert  where  they 
are  viable. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
committee  has  expressly  designated 
$25  million  for  the  public  health  hos- 
pital conversion. 

D  1245 

I  would  like  to  clarify  by  some  addi- 
tional questions  with  the  gentleman 
from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  was  it  the  intent  of 
the  committee  that  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  make  its 
decisions  regarding  how  many  and 
which  hospitals  could  remain  open 
based  on  the  figures  that  were  just 
outlined  and  on  the  basis  of  other 
sources  of  income  that  may  exist  for 
conversion;  for  example,  money  re- 
maining from  closure  costs,  other 
funds  remaining  in  the  HHS  budget  in 
1981,  and  also  the  funds  for  reimburse- 
ment that  could  be  retained  by  the 
hospitals? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentlewoman  will  yield,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  that  her  statement  is  cor- 
rect. As  the  gentlewoman  knows,  in 
our  bill  we  carry  $72  million  for  phase- 
out  money  as  far  as  public  service  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  are  concerned. 

In  addition,  we  put  into  the  bill  $25 
million  to  help  as  far  as  conversion  is 
concerned. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Maryland  on  the  work  that 
she  has  done  in  regard  to  this  particu- 
lar matter.  She  has  done  an  excellent 
job,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  gentle- 
woman's statement  is  correct. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  clarifying  that.  I  am  satisfied 


there  will  then  be  the  funds  necessary 
to  maintain  the  public  health  hospi- 
tals. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Porter). 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  I  would 
first  like  to  compliment  my  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky.  I  think 
that  three  words  describe  Bill  Natch- 
ER  very  well:  One.  of  course,  is  disci- 
pline, as  all  of  us  know:  but  also  com- 
passion, and  I  think  it  is  a  rare  balance 
between  those  two  that  Bill  has;  and 
third,  fairness.  No  Member  in  the 
House  has  ever  had  a  greater  privilege 
than  those  of  us  who  serve  on  this 
subcommittee,  because  we  serve  under 
a  man  who  is  eminently  fair  to  each 
one  of  us.  even  the  most  junior,  which 
I  am. 

What  appears  to  me  to  be  involved 
this  morning  is  perhaps  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination between  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  think  that  all  of  us  serving 
on  Appropriations  and  working  on  this 
bill  felt  as  we  were  going  through  it 
that  we  were  within  the  guidelines, 
that  we  were  doing  what  had  to  be 
done  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring 
this  budget  into  line;  yet  we  find  this 
morning  when  we  are  discussing  the 
bill  that  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee say  no.  we  are  over  $74  million 
in  appropriations  and  $763  million  in 
outlays. 

Our  purpose,  of  course— our  primary 
purpose— was  to  meet  the  302(b)  re- 
quirements. Yet  during  our  delibera- 
tions we  received  no  real  guidance 
from  the  Budget  Committee,  no  guid- 
ance from  OMB.  and  none  to  my 
knowledge  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  nor  any  other  source  re- 
garding whether  what  we  were  doing 
would  be  right  or  wrong. 

Perhaps  had  we  known  what  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula) 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Panetta)  told  us  this  morning 
about  the  outlay  figures,  we  might 
have  acted  differently. 

A  great  deal  of  hard  work  has  gone 
into  the  markup  of  this  bill  and  as  my 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte), 
who  does  such  a  fine  job  on  our  side, 
said  earlier,  we  spent  a  number  of 
hours  trying  to  wring  out  the  final 
$291  million  and  bring  the  entire  bill 
within  reconciliation. 

Perhaps  what  we  need  between  the 
appropriation  subcommittees  and  the 
Budget  Committee  is  a  great  deal 
more  coordination  so  that  we  can  plan 
as  we  go  along  and  not  get  to  the  point 
where  we  find  that  the  bill  is  out  of 
line.  We  could  not  have  known,  of 
course,  at  the  time  we  marked  up  this 
bill  what  the  President  was  about  to 
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terms  of  further  cuts:  but  I 
it  is  obvious  in  relation  to 
requests  and  the  reconcili- 
irements  that  additional  co- 
on outlay  measurements  is 
needed. 

The  time  of  the 
from  Illinois  has  expired. 

.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
ninute  to  the  gentleman. 

Now  knowing  what  I 

told  about  excess  outlays,  I 

do  not  rule  out  recommit- 

is  necessary,  and  further 

committee  on  the  bill.  I 

3f  the  work  the  committee 

the  bill  up  to  this  point. 

perhaps  we  have  not  done 

in  light  of  the  informa- 

ijays  now  presented  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ndiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
for  yielding, 
agree  with  what  our  lead- 
and  Mr.  Porter  have 
to  do  this,  because  the 
of   the   subcommittee    and 
member   are   very    dear 
nine.  I  have  a  high  regard 
tfiem  personally  as  well  as 
I  know  how  they  feel 
;hat  the  rug  has  been  some- 
out    from    underneath 
we  are  faced  with  a  situa- 
bill.  Earlier  today  I  was 
to  vote  against  bring- 
this  time,  because  it  is  ob- 
the  President  will  veto  the 
f  resent  form  because  of  the 
dollars. 

think  anyone  here  believes 
e  enough  votes  to  override 
as   much   as   some   might 
erride  that  veto.  It  is  just 
1  looks, 
to  me  it  would  have  been 
even  to  bring  this  bill  up 
oday,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
on  this  legislation  at  this 
aill  should  have  gone  back 
for  them  to  make 
changes  to  get  it  signed, 
he  gentleman  in  recommit- 
that  I  must  do  this,  but  I 
faced  with  the  situation 
r^ust  do  that. 

.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
the  gentleman  from  Texas 


conmittee 


LOEFFl.ER). 

LOEJFFLER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
to    commend    the    distin- 
chlairman  of  the  subcommit- 
distinguished  ranking  mi- 
meiiiber  of  the  subcommittee. 
Members  on  both  sides  of 
\o  serve  on  the  subcommit- 
they    have    achieved    a 
[n  comparing  proposed  ex- 
in  the  bill  that  we  current- 
be 'ore  us  to  the  amount  ex- 
^scal  year  1981,  the  pending 
is   in  excess  of  $1   billion 


below  what  was  spent  in  1981.  Howev- 
er, according  to  the  administration  fig- 
ures, in  comparison  to  the  President's 
September  24  request,  the  committee 
bill  exceeds  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $4.9  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $3.9  bil- 
lion in  outlays. 

The  committee  bill  is  $800  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $1.4  billion  in 
outlays  over  the  administrations  fiscal 
year  1982  entitlement  request.  I  real- 
ize the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee  are  not 
to  be  held  accountable  for  this  in- 
crease. It  has  been  described  very  well 
by  those  who  preceded  me  in  the  well 
during  the  debate  on  this  appropria- 
tion bill.  However,  in  the  discretionary 
programs  on  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  take  action,  the  com- 
mittee bill  exceeds  the  administra- 
tion's September  request  by  $4.1  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  outlays. 

With  respect  to  CBO  numbers,  the 
scoring  of  the  bill  against  the  section 
302(b)  allocation  assumptions  con- 
tained in  the  first  budget  resolution  is 
an  out-of-date,  inaccurate  measure  of 
the  impact  of  this  bill  on  the  budget 
deficit  and  on  total  Federal  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  in 
doing  its  section  302(b)  scoring  for  the 
Budget  Committee,  relies  on  spending 
estimates  contained  in  the  first  budget 
resolution,  and  we  all  know  that  since 
the  congressional  action  on  the  first 
budget  resolution  the  total  spending 
estimates  have  increased  from  $695 
billion  to  approximately  $722  billion  in 
outlays,  an  increase  of  almost  $27  bil- 
lion. This  has  come  as  a  result  of  an 
economy  that  continues  to  waver. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  wish  to  address 
the  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
when  we  move  on  to  the  amendment 
cycle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  There  will  be  an 
amendment  offered  that  will  reduce 
by  $74  million  funds  which  will  be 
available  for  discretionary  budgetary 
authority.  We  can  all  debate  whether 
it  will  be  $74  million  in  budget  author- 
ity or  in  fact  $74  million  in  actual  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1982.  Assume  that 
the  best  could  happen;  that  $74  mil- 
lion would  be  actual  outlays  for  1982; 
according  to  the  administration  fig- 
ures, we  would  still  have  a  situation 
where  this  bill  would  be  $3,789,000,000 
over  the  administration's  request. 

I  recognize  the  difficulty  for  our 
subcommittee  and  I  appreciate  very 
much  what  our  distinguished  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member 
and  members  of  the  subcommittee 
have  done.  It  has  been  a  very  difficult, 
tedious,  tough  task.  I  believe  as  well 
that  these  are  members  of  our  great 


body  who  truly  have  the  expertise 
that  is  necessary  and  who  upon  recon- 
sideration can  make  rational,  appro- 
priate, fair,  equitable,  and  yes,  tough 
reductions. 

Just  to  deal  with  budget  authority  is 
merely  giving  us  all  a  hoodwink, 
saying  to  the  Nation,  "Look  what  we 
have  done,"  and  in  the  same  breath 
laying  the  groundwork  so  that  we  are 
forced  to  come  back  and  say  what  we 
could  not  do  at  a  later  date  with  re- 
spect to  deficit  spending. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee  has  said,  properly  so, 
that  this  bill  is  a  "people's  bill."  I 
agree. 

I  also  believe  that  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility not  only  to  those  people  who 
are  directly  affected  by  this  legislation 
but  to  all  people  of  America.  There- 
fore, as  we  consider  this  bill— which 
calls  for  the  appropriation  of  $87  bil- 
lion—we must  remember  that  in  addi- 
tion to  those  people  who  are  direct  re- 
cipients of  this  legislation,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  all  others  who  will 
feel  the  impact  of  additional  inflation, 
additional  unemployment,  and  higher 
interest  if  we  do  not  take  some  respon- 
sible and  tough  action  to  reduce  the 
expected  outlays  for  1982. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee I  am  a  strong  believer  and  sup- 
porter of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. They  are  truly  the  expyerts. 
These  are  the  people  who  should  have 
an  open  opportunity  to  address  what 
they  believe  is  the  best  fashion  for 
further  reductions. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Regula),  myself  and  others  in  support 
of  the  motion  to  recommit  their  legis- 
lation to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  further  review. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  ranking 
member  for  yielding. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 

TINGER). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  fron  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss) 
for  permitting  me  this  time. 

I  rise  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  community  health  center  pro- 
gram. Congress  created  this  program 
specifically  to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  medically  underserved  areas  of  this 
country.  Today,  these  centers  serve 
over  5  million  Americans. 

During  the  past  8  years.  I  have 
worked  closely  with  the  four  health 
centers  in  my  area  and  I  know  first 
hand  how  critical  they  are  to  the  pop- 


ulation they  serve.  Without  the  cen- 
ters, medically  underserved  families 
would  not  have  access  to  the  basic 
human  need  of  health  care. 

Furthermore,  these  centers  focus  on 
preventive,  comprehensive  care.  Clear- 
ly, this  kind  of  care  is  far  less  expen- 
sive than  sometimes  unnecessary  hos- 
pitalization. Nationwide,  these  centers 
have  proven  to  be  highly  effective  and 
efficient  when  costs  for  health  services 
are  compared  to  other  providers.  For 
example,  these  centers  reduce  hospi- 
talization between  25  percent  and  50 
percent  which  saves  public  and  private 
expenditures.  Comparing  the  costs  per 
visit  for  health  center  patients  to  that 
of  a  medicaid  patient  or  other  insured 
patient,  health  center  costs  are  41  per- 
cent less.  Without  a  health  center 
these  people  will  flood  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms  and  outpatient  depart- 
ments where  costs  are  50  percent 
higher— and  someone  will  foot  the  bill. 
Or  they  will  go  without  health  care 
until  the  condition  is  serious  enough 
to  require  hospitalization  where  costs 
will  be  at  least  500  percent  higher. 
Health  centers  are  an  extremely  rea- 
sonable investment  and  particularly 
significant  in  light  of  our  attempts  to 
save  tax  dollars  and  contain  overall 
health  care  expenditures. 

The  fiscal  year  1981  appropriation  of 
$323  million  supported  850  different 
center  projects.  Although  the  subcom- 
mittee's recommendation  is  $15  mil- 
lion over  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest, it  is  $26  million  below  the  au- 
thorization level  contained  in  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  and  $65 
million— that  is  20  percent— below  the 
fiscal  year  1981  appropriation.  A  cut  of 
this  size  is  going  to  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  projects  and  their  patients 
all  around  the  country. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  appropria- 
tions committee  is  recommending  only 
$243.8  million.  In  light  of  this,  I  feel  it 
is  absolutely  vital  that  the  House  ap- 
prove a  higher  level  of  funding  and 
insist  on  this  in  conference. 

In  addition,  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  decision  in  the 
Senate  to  provide  $2  million  for  pri- 
mary care  block  grant  planning  grants 
to  the  States.  This  seems  particularly 
inappropriate  at  a  time  when  we  are 
cutting  back  substantially  the  funding 
for  health  services.  Furthermore,  it  is 
outrageous  that  Federal  funds  should 
be  spent  to  build  State  bureaucracies 
in  order  that  they  be  able  to  take  over 
this  program.  The  House  did  not  pro- 
vide a  similar  appropriation  for  State 
planning  grants  and  I  believe  this  is 
the  correct  position  and  hope  that  the 
House  members  will  stand  firm  on  this 
point.  This  $2  million  is  desperately 
needed  to  continue  health  services. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  been  a  leading  advocate 
of  community  health  centers  as  a  cost- 
effective  way  of  delivering  health  care 
services  to  the  poor.  I  hope  we  can 


count  on  his  continued  efforts  to  seek 
the  maximum  possible  funding  level 
for  this  program  and  to  reject  the  Sen- 
ate's primary  care  planning  grants  for 
the  States  which,  in  view  of  the  dras- 
tic Federal  cutbacks,  seem  totally  in- 
appropriate. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
who  has  been  a  long  and  effective  sup- 
porter of  the  community  health  center 
program  for  his  remarks.  I  want  to 
assure  him  that  I  will  do  everything  I 
can  to  seek  the  maximum  possible 
funding  level  and  will  maintain  the 
House  position  and  oppose  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  funds  for  State  plan- 
ning grants. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  at  the  very  outset  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  commendation  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
I  know  what  a  difficult  job  he  and  his 
subcommittee  have  had  to  perform.  I 
know  that  within  the  constraints  that 
they  operated  under  they  did  in  many 
of  the  areas  the  best  that  they  possi- 
bly could. 

I  am  especially  sympathetic  to  what 
they  have  had  to  go  through,  because 
I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  We  went  through  the 
same  agonizing  process  earlier  this 
year  in  making  the  decisions  as  to  who 
should  live  and  who  should  die,  what 
programs  to  cut  and  which  of  our  citi- 
zens we  would  disadvantage  to  the 
point  of  severe  pain,  and  as  I  believe  in 
some  instances,  death. 

D  1300 

The  ironic  part  about  where  we  are 
at  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we 
finished  our  work  in  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  with  the  assur- 
ances that  the  authorizing  committees 
would  have  the  option  under  the 
Gramm-Latta  I  budget  resolution  of 
making  the  judgments  as  to  where  the 
cuts  would  take  place  so  long  as  we 
came  in  with  the  bottom  line  figure  of 
the  resolution.  We  then  came  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  when  the  Re- 
publican minority  prevailed  on  the 
vote  on  the  previous  question  (on  the 
rule)  they  were  able  to  substitute  their 
own  Reconciliation  bill,  totally  disre- 
garding what  we  did  in  our  commit- 
tees. 

So  the  Reconciliation  Act.  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  that  was  finally 
passed,  was  not  the  work  product  of 
the  committees;  it  was  the  work  prod- 
uct of  the  Republican  side  in  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Stockman.  Remember, 


that  was  the  500-some  odd  page  bill 
that  nobody  had  ever  seen  before. 

And  now,  having  foisted  that  upon 
this  House  and  upon  this  Nation,  the 
President  comes  to  us  and  says,  "Con- 
gress didn't  give  us  what  we  wanted," 
when,  in  fact,  this  House  adopted 
down  to  the  last  comma  and  misstate- 
ment and  erroneous  telephone  number 
whatever  the  Republican  side  wanted. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  disregard  the 
pain  that  has  already  been  inflicted  in 
$35  billion  worth  of  cuts  imposed  on 
the  American  people  and  increase  it  by 
$16  billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
because  the  President  has  concluded 
that  his  deficit  is  going  to  be  larger 
than  he  had  anticipated.  And  why  is  it 
going  to  be  larger?  Because  they  came 
in  here,  the  same  Republican  side,  in  a 
similar  kind  of  all-or-nothing  vote  on 
the  tax  bill,  and  provided  for  a  $747 
billion.  5-year  tax  cut.  mandating  defi- 
cits running  perhaps  in  excess  of  $100 
billion  this  fiscal  year. 

For  most  of  this  year,  we  in  this 
House  have  been  participants  in  an  in- 
stitutional process  that  has  been  total- 
ly perverted  by  direction  of  the  White 
House,  and  now  they  want  to  pervert 
it  some  more. 

Under  the  Budget  Act  we  were  not 
intended  to  adopt  reconciliation  provi- 
sions until  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  first  budget  resolution  was 
intended  only  to  provide  targets.  If  we 
had  done  that,  we  could  provide  for 
some  corrections  now.  But  having 
forced  us  to  adopt  the  reconciliation 
bill  as  part  of  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion, our  Republican  colleagues  now 
tell  us  to  recommit  this  bill,  never 
mind  the  work  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  President  changed 
the  ground  rules  on  us.  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  tells  us.  and 
so  we.  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
America  are  expected  to  jump  through 
his  hoop. 

If  the  Congress  sits  still  for  that.  I 
guess  it  will  sit  still  for  anything. 

I  want  to  talk  about  a  little  of  the 
substance,  because  it  is  not  the  prob- 
lems we  or  the  President  face  that 
really  matter;  what  matters  are  the 
problems  that  the  American  people 
face. 

We  in  our  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  for  example,  gutted  the 
employment  and  training  programs 
for  the  people  of  this  country,  for 
young  and  old  alike.  Look  at  the  un- 
employment levels.  Youth  unemploy- 
ment across  the  country  is  close  to  20 
percent.  In  minority  communities,  it  is 
hovering  around  the  50-percent  mark. 

Does  anybody  believe  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  serious  social  dislo- 
cation if  this  Congress  allows  that  con- 
dition to  prevail  without  at  least  at- 
tempting some  hope  and  some  oppor- 
tunity? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  understand 
the  tight  constraints  under  which  the 
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1  lad  to  work  in  crafting  this 
with  their  difficult 
would  like  to  thank  them 
larger  amounts  in  many 
bill  than  requested  by  the 
[    know    that    they   would 
to  have  been  able  to  go 
in  many  of  those  areas  in 
luman    service     programs, 
iligently  performed  a  crit- 
the  best  of  intentions, 
remain  many  areas  that 
below  levels  set  by  the  rec- 
jackage.  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
Secondary    Education 
concentration  aid  within  it; 
capped  children;  education 
s;     youth     employment; 
health  block  grants;  low- 
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and  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children. 

Block  grants  will  distort  the  impact 
of  the  budget  cuts.  The  least  powerful, 
the  least  affluent,  the  least  noisy 
groups  will  be  those  who  lose  the  most 
funding  as  States  scramble  to  allocate 
funds.  Certainly  we  are  in  danger  of 
long-honored  Federal  priorities  being 
abandoned  without  any  scrutiny  from 
Washington.  Categorical  grants  had 
been  established  with  the  express  in- 
tention of  protecting  many  constituen- 
cies from  the  infighting  that  will  now 
ensue,  and  from  the  loss  of  aid  they 
will  now  suffer.  I  am  deeply  distressed 
and  angered  by  the  easy  resort  to 
block  granting  that  the  administration 
has  made,  and  hope  that  in  the  future 
we  can  repair  the  damage  that  will  be 
done. 

Block  granting  has  been  used  most 
notably  in  the  health  area,  where  four 
new  block  grants  have  been  created, 
ending  direct  Federal  control  of  19 
health  programs.  Three  block  grants- 
primary  care,  alcohol-drug  abuse- 
mental  health,  and  maternal-child 
health— would  be  funded  below  recon- 
ciliation levels,  and  fall  significantly 
below  1981  funding.  Though  the 
impact  is  far  from  certain,  I  can  say 
that  in  my  State  of  New  York  we  will 
lose  the  capacity  to  care  for  over 
64.000  people,  given  the  cuts  in  the 
primary  care  programs  alone.  Health 
centers  in  the  most  deprived  areas  of 
New  York  City  will  be  lost.  Cuts  in 
mental  health  programs— under  alco- 
hol, drug  abuse,  and  mental  health- 
will  reduce  New  York's  share  by  26 
percent,  from  $10.4  to  $6.9  million  a 
year.  And  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  pro- 
grams will  lose  3.100  treatment  slots  as 
part  of  a  similarly  large  cutback. 

The  tuberculosis  treatment  program 
may  furnish  a  tragic  example  of  how 
block  granting  may  indeed  kill  some  of 
our  citizens.  In  New  York  City,  1.500 
cases  a  year  are  found  of  this  disease. 
A  newly  established  categorical  pro- 
gram, tuberculosis  treatment  receives 
no  separate  funding.  Instead,  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  preventive  health  block 
grant.  Yet  New  York  State  has  histori- 
cally refused  to  fund  tuberculosis  con- 
trol in  the  city,  an  ominous  precedent. 

Fimding  cutbacks,  both  from  1981 
and  from  reconciliation  levels,  are  a 
second  area  of  deep  concern  in  this 
bill. 

Under  the  Labor  Department,  funds 
for  employment  and  training  have 
been  slashed  almost  by  half  from  1981. 
Obviously,  the  bulk  of  the  reduction 
represents  the  loss  of  public  service 
employment,  a  victim  of  the  budget 
and  reconciliation  process. 

Yet  two  other  programs  in  this  area 
that  survive  suffer  significant,  unsup- 
portable  cuts.  Training  programs 
under  title  II-B  and  II-C  of  CETA  re- 
ceive just  $1.4  billion,  an  amount  $117 
million  under  even  the  President's 
budget.  Deferred  funds  from  PSE  for 


1981  will  make  up  most  of  the  gap.  but 
overall  spending  will  be  lower  than 
last  year. 

In  addition,  just  $400  million  is  pro- 
vided for  youth  unemployment  and 
training  under  title  IV-A— a  staggering 
$425  million  less  than  last  year's  ap- 
propriation. I  applaud  the  committee's 
determination  that  this  program  con- 
tinue. The  President  would  cancel  it. 
Yet  the  $400-million  level  is  still  $176 
million  under  the  level  authorized  in 
reconciliation,  and  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  bring  its  funding  up  to 
that  level.  It  is  aid  that  our  young 
people  desparately  require  at  a  time 
when  unemployment  is  at  national 
levels  approaching  20  percent  and 
among  minority  youth  it  approximates 
50  percent. 

In  the  health  area,  scholarships 
under  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  have  been  cut  by  40  percent, 
from  $63.4  million  last  year  to  $37.9 
million.  This  figure  allows  for  no  new 
scholarships  for  education  of  health 
professionals  who  repay  America  by 
serving  a  year  in  medically  under- 
served  areas  for  each  year  of  aid. 

Funding  below  reconciliation  is  also 
provided,  as  I  have  noted,  for  three  of 
the  four  major  health  block  grants. 
The  worst  impact  will  be  in  primary 
care.  A  cut  of  $64  million  from  1981— 
$25  below  reconciliation— will  force 
hundreds  of  health  centers  to  close, 
and  more  than  a  million  patients  will 
lose  access  to  care.  Yet  only  10  percent 
of  the  eligible  population  is  now 
served. 

In  education,  funding  would  fall 
below  reconciliation  levels  in  State 
block  grants  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education;  for  title  I  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education;  and  for 
aid  to  handicapped  children.  No  funds 
whatever  were  provided  for  concentra- 
tion aid,  which  reconciliation  author- 
ized at  a  level  of  $84  million.  This  pro- 
gram is  particularly  important  to  the 
urban  poor,  and  must  continue.  In 
New  York  City,  and  cities  throughout 
the  Nation,  loss  of  this  funding,  and 
the  other  education  reductions,  will 
hurt  our  most  vulnerable  students. 

Cuts  under  social  services  also  will 
have  severe  impact.  The  community 
services  block  grant  is  cut  below  the 
reconciliation  level,  which  represents  a 
20-percent  reduction  from  1981.  Child 
abuse  programs  are  cut  32  percent 
from  1981.  Low-income  energy  assist- 
ance is  funded  at  $75  million  below 
reconciliation  level  of  $1,875  billion. 
VISTA  would  be  cut  by  more  than 
one-third,  reducing  volunteers  from 
4,000  last  year  to  2,500. 

Finally  statutory  changes  in  several 
programs  made  by  reconcilation  are 
incorporated  in  this  bill.  I  continue  to 
object  to  these  changes,  such  as  re- 
duced levels  of  medicaid  funding;  re- 
strictive conditions  on  impact  aid;  a 
whopping  $591  million  cutback  from 
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the  1981  authorization  in  title  XX 
block  grants  under  the  Social  Security 
Act;  increased  deductibles  for  medi- 
care recipients;  and  harsh  rules 
against  AFDC  recipients  owning  more 
than  $1,000  worth  of  personal  proper- 


We  listened  and  questioned  as  more 
than  200  citizens  flocked  to  the  bed- 
side of  our  patient  with  their  expres- 
sions of  care  and  support  for  his  well 
being,  good  health,  and  longevity. 

Let  me  further  remind  you  that  our 


ty— excluding    home    and   a   car— and    subcommittee,   under   the  chairman's 
work  incentive  provisions  that  are  just  """'''  '"■''        *    '  ' 

the  opposite.  These  changes  are  cuts, 
not  just  legislative  tinkering.  Make  no 
mistake.  They  will  take  benefits  from 
those  who  need  and  deserve  them. 

This  bill  contains  the  by  now  stand- 
ard prohibitions  on  funds  being  used 
to  finance  abortions  and  to  bus  stu- 
dents for  purposes  of  achieving  racial 
balance  in  public  schools.  These  re- 
pugnant provisions  should  be  eliminat- 
ed. The  abortion  provision,  in  particu- 
lar, is  an  unbelievably  deep  incursion 
into  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and 
allows  abortions  only  in  cases  where 
the  life  of  the  mother  is  endangered 


by   the   prospect   of  giving  birth.  To    that  we  can  do  it 


strong  guidance,  did  not  turn  away 
from  that  difficult  task  of  making  cuts 
when  we  marked  up.  We  looked  at 
each  program  in  turn  and  made  many 
reductions  in  labor,  health,  human 
service,  and  education  programs. 

Further  cuts  beyond  what  our  com- 
mittee is  recommending  only  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  these  programs. 
Even  worse,  a  nondiscriminating 
attack  shows  no  sensitivity  for  the 
goals  and  purposes  of  these  programs. 

I  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  stick 
with  this  committee  and  vote  down 
the  motion  to  recommit.  We  cannot 
bring  out  a  better  bill.  There  is  no  way 


forbid  use  of  funds  for  abortions  of 
pregnancies  resulting  from  rape  or 
incest  is  inhumane,  callous  and  a 
threat  to  our  most  basic  notions  of  de- 
cency. 

This  appropriations  bill  is  a  harsh 
blow  to  those  in  America  who  need  the 
most  help.  We  have  committed  our- 
selves to  providing  a  minimal  level  of 
aid  for  them;  yet  I  cannot  say  that  in 
the  past  we  have  reached  anywhere 
near  a  satisfactory  level.  Today  we 
would  reduce  our  previous  effort  by  a 
clearly  unacceptable  degree.  I  cannot 
\  justify  it.  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 

will  agree. 

It  is  time  to  stop  the  Reagan  bull- 
dozing of  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
sick,  the  children,  the  disabled.  Let  us 
draw  the  line  now,  and  insist  that  we 
spend  the  money  needed  to  keep  our 
commitments,  and  to  help  our  citizens 
who  really  need  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  this  debate 
I  want  to  once  again  reiterate  that  our 
committee  approached  this  bill  as  a 
team  of  highly  skilled  surgeons.  We 
had  our  patient  on  the  operating  table 
during  9  weeks  of  hearings— 5  hours 
every  day.  We  spent  11  hours  in  sub- 
committee markup  carefully  testing 
every  vein,  every  artery,  every  vital 
nerve  that  carries  life-sustaining  re- 
sources to  the  patient. 

It  was  delicate  surgery  to  be  sure. 
There  were  no  meat  axes  in  that  oper- 
ating room.  Only  finely  honed  scalpels 
and  bandages.  There  were  no  partisan 
procedures  aimed  at  amputating  an 
arm  or  leg  here,  a  lung  there. 

We  sought  advice  and  information 
from  those  experts  that  have  lived  and 
worked  with  the  patient  day  in  and 
day  out.  These  are  persons  who  know 
where  incisions  can  be  made,  where 
waste,  overregulation,  fat,  and  ineffec- 
tive operations  can  be  surgically  re- 
moved without  rendering  the  patient 
immobile  or  impotent. 


I  now  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey,  the 
level-headed  Marge  Roukema. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tlemen from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee a  particular  problem  I  foresee 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  money 
provided  in  the  committee  bill  for  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program. 

First  of  all,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  administration  has  indicated  its 
intent  to  send  us  legislation  soon 
which  would  be  designed  to  achieve 
additional  savings  in  the  guaranteed 
student  program  beyond  those  already 
achieved  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
support  those  reductions  in  the  origi- 
nal Reconciliation  Act  since  I  felt  that 
they  were  a  necessary  redefinition  of 
entitlement  to  reform  the  program. 
Those  reductions,  in  my  opinion,  were 
realistically  defined  to  provide  neces- 
sary assistance  in  a  time  when  educa- 
tion costs  are  mounting  rapidly.  This 
also  achieved  a  fair  reduction  in  total 
expenditures  to  comply  with  the  need 
for  budget  reductions.  At  the  time, 
this  restructuring  represented  a  reduc- 
tion of  16  percent  in  direct  spending 
for  the  program. 

Therefore,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
committee  has  provided  funding  for 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
in  an  amount  which  is  far  below  any 
recent  estimates  as  to  what  the  pro- 
gram will  actually  cost  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  Your  bill  provides  $1.77  billion, 
yet  current  estimates  are  that  at  least 
$2.4  billion  will  be  needed.  My  concern 
is  that  the  funding  will  run  out  for  the 
program  very  quickly  and  require  the 
enactment  of  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation. 

I  do  understand  that  your  commit- 
tee has  left  room  within  its  budget  al- 
location under  section  302(b)  to  allow 
for  additional  funding  for  the  program 
at  a  later  date.  Could  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  please  explain  why  the 


committee  chose  to  provide  the  low 
amount  which  it  did  when  it  is  obvious 
that  additional  funding  will  be  needed 
to  comply  with  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  that 
the  committee  was  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion on  this  matter  in  that  we  were 
faced  with  a  number  of  inconsistent 
estimates  as  to  the  amount  needed  for 
the  program  next  year.  Meanwhile, 
the  administration  had  sent  up  no  re- 
vised budget  request  for  the  program 
above  the  $1.77  billion  contained  in  its 
March  budget.  It  was  our  best  judg- 
ment to  go  with  the  amount  provided 
in  the  administration's  budget  while 
leaving  enough  room  in  our  allocation 
for  a  later  addition. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  if  that  is  complied 
with,  every  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Then  the  gentle- 
man can  assure  me  that  the  lower 
amount  is  not  an  indication  of  an 
intent  to  provide  further  reductions  in 
the  program,  or  that  there  is  an  expec- 
tation that  such  reductions  will  occur 
through  changes  in  the  rules  of  the 
program? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentlewoman  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  be  in  agree- 
ment with  that? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
what  the  chairman  said.  The  commit- 
tee put  in  the  $1.77  billion,  and  that  is 
what  President  Reagan  requested  in 
his  March  budget.  There  has  been  no 
revised  budget  request  prior  to  the 
markup  in  the  full  committee.  While 
we  put  $1.77  billion  in,  we  left  room 
under  the  302  allocation  ceiling  for  an 
additional  $900  million  on  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program.  We  left 
that  in  so  we  could  respond  to  a  sup- 
plemental request  from  the  adminis- 
tration if  and  when  it  comes. 

This  past  week  the  administration 
sent  up  a  revised  appropriation  re- 
quest for  $2.4  billion  for  GSL.  There 
has  been  no  time  for  hearings,  no  time 
for  consideration,  and  as  I  understand 
it,  Mrs.  Roukema,  we  will  do  every- 
thing we  can,  as  we  have  in  the  past, 
when  we  get  a  supplemental,  hold 
hearings  and  move  that  thing  out. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  interest  in 
behalf  of  many  of  my  constituents 
who  comprise  one  of  the  poorest,  most 
hardworking,  most  downtrodden,  yet 
most  valuable  segments  of  our  society, 
the    migrant    farmworker.    Have   you 
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This  situation  is  perhaps  no  more 
prevalent  than  in  my  own  State  of 
West  Virginia.  For  example,  in  1978 
there  were  approximately  33  inspec- 
tors in  the  Logan,  W.  Va.,  MSHA  field 
office.  Today,  there  are  only  11  regu- 
lar inspectors  at  this  office.  Under  the 
law,  MSHA  must  conduct  four  inspec- 
tions per  year  in  underground  coal 
mines  and  two  inspections  per  year  in 
surface  coal  mines.  However,  the 
Logan  field  office  is  incapable  to  meet 
this  quota  due  to  lack  of  trained  per- 
sonnel. During  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year,  the  field  office  was  required 
to  conduct  91  underground  mine  in- 
spections. It  conducted  only  76  inspec- 
tions. This  figure  dropped  even  fur- 
ther during  the  months  of  April 
through  June  when  the  same  91  in- 
spections were  required,  but  with  only 
62  being  conducted. 

Inspections  of  this  level  represent  a 
travesty  of  the  law  we  in  Congress 
worked  hard  to  implement.  The  situa- 
tion at  the  Logan  field  office  appears 
to  be  no  different  than  at  many  other 
coal  producing  regions  of  this  Nation. 
This  lack  of  proper  mine  inspection 
levels  not  only  circumvents  the  law, 
but  represents  a  reactionary  view  of 
coal  mine  safety.  It  is  putting  lives  in 
jeopardy. 

These  are  the  same  lives,  I  might 
add,  that  are  dedicated  toward  produc- 
ing domestic  coal  in  order  to  allow  this 
Nation  a  measure  of  energy  security. 

When  dealing  with  life  and  death 
situations  such  as  this,  budget  consid- 
erations are  no  longer  applicable.  It  is 
not  only  our  responsibility  under  law 
to  insure  every  precaution  is  taken  to 
protect  these  lives,  it  is  also  our  moral 
obligation.* 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
overall  framework  presented  by  the 
Labor-HHS-Education  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1982  currently 
before  the  House.  In  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,  this  would  not  be  the 
bill  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  be  considering.  It  funds  pro- 
grams of  the  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies  at  a  level  which  is  $1.2  bil- 
lion below  the  levels  provided  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  We  all  know  the  effect  that 
inflation  has  on  the  cost  of  providing 
services.  We  also  all  know,  therefore, 
that  a  $1.2  billion  reduction  actually 
translates  into  a  much  larger,  and 
more  suljstantive  reduction  for  scores 
of  important  programs. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  was  faced 
with  a  hard  task  in  crafting  this  bill. 
Under  the  circumstances.  I  would  like 
to  commend  them  for  an  excellent  job. 
In  most  of  the  cases,  they  followed  the 
figures  that  those  of  us  in  the  author- 
izing committees  had  agreed  to  for  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  Those  figures  represented  diffi- 
cult  and   harsh   reductions— and  this 


bill  reflects  those  difficult  reductions. 
However,  the  reductions  of  the  Recon- 
ciliation Act  and  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  also  reflect  hours  of  seri- 
ous consideration  to  what  programs 
could  be  reduced  and  the  best  way  of 
crafting  those  reductions.  Thus,  the 
basic  framework  of  the  bill,  as  report- 
ed out  of  committee,  should  be  sup- 
ported. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  speak,  howev- 
er, to  a  number  of  specific  programs 
within  this  framework  that  are  of  in- 
terest to  me. 

I  believe  that  a  basic  education  is 
the  right  of  every  child  in  America. 
Education  helps  us  help  ourselves. 
The  President  claims  that  he  is  for 
self-help.  Then  how  are  further  cuts 
in  self-help  education  programs  justi- 
fied? 

These  are  some  of  the  self-help  pro- 
grams that  may  face  drastic  reduc- 
tions, reductions  that  I  feel  cannot  be 
made.  Education  for  the  handicapped 
is  a  vital  self-help  program.  It  provides 
the  special  tools  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren need  to  better  themselves.  We 
cannot  allow  funds  to  be  so  severely 
cut  for  these  programs.  Crippled, 
blind,  deaf  children  deserve  an  equal 
chance  for  success,  too. 

We  cannot  cut  vocational  education. 
If  we  do  not  provide  the  knowledge 
and  skills  people  need  in  order  to  get  a 
job,  then  how  can  we  expect  to  lower 
the  unemployment  rate?  The  expan- 
sion and  development  of  vocational 
education  programs  are  more  justified 
than  the  cutting  back  of  it. 

Students  loans— financial  aid  to 
higher  education  is  also  of  integral  im- 
portance to  our  Nation.  We  should  not 
allow  income  barriers  to  keep  those 
who  are  willing  to  study,  to  better 
themselves,  from  pursuing  a  higher 
education. 

Numerous  other  programs— impact 
aid  for  one  cannot  be  further  reduced. 
Cities  do  not  have  the  money  to  take 
up  the  slack.  Children  of  Federal 
workers  should  not  be  discriminated 
against  in  the  costs  of  their  education. 
Head  Start,  title  I,  help  for  children  of 
disadvantaged  backgrounds— these  are 
genuinely  beneficial  to  society.  They 
have  already  been  slashed  in  reconcili- 
ation; let  us  not  kill  them  entirely. 

The  employment  programs  in  this 
bill  affect  the  day-to-day  lives  of  most 
Americans.  Therefore  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  give  full  and  careful 
consideration  to  the  funding  levels 
contained  in  this  bill. 

The  comprehensive  employment  and 
training  program  has  provided  jobs 
and  training  for  countless  people  who 
would  otherwise  be  caught  in  the  web 
of  unemployment  or  welfare.  This  pro- 
gram has  assisted  folks  of  all  ages  and 
backgrounds  to  self-sufficiency.  It  ad- 
dresses the  special  employment  needs 
of  such  groups  as  teenagers,  of  mi- 
grant   farmworkers,    of    homemakers 
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wishing  to  reenter  the  paid  labor 
force.  Any  attempts  to  further  weaken 
this  program  would  destroy  the  once- 
in-a-lifetime  opportunity  of  millions  of 
people  to  become  fully  employed,  tax- 
paying  citizens. 

OSHA  AND  MSHA 

We  are  proposing  to  appropriate  the 
minimum  needed  to  insure  the  safety 
of  workers.  The  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  will  have 
397  fewer  positions  than  it  had  in 
1981.  The  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration will  have  337  fewer  posi- 
tions. We  must  not  erode  our  commit- 
ment to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
American  worker  any  further  than  v/e 
already  have.  We  cannot  ask  men  and 
women  to  work  in  chemical  plants,  to 
work  in  fields  sprayed  with  pesticides, 
to  climb  into  mines,  without  assuring 
them  that  we  are  committed  to  pre- 
serving their  life  and  health. 

TRA  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

As  we  all  know  the  trade  readjust- 
ment assistance  program  and  unem- 
ployment have  been  cut  back.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  we  are 
doing  this  at  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment is  rising.  Once  again,  I  must  pose 
the  question  that  constituents  pose  to 
me.  Where  is  this  country's  commit- 
ment to  the  working  person?  The  giiy 
or  woman  who  works  for  15  to  20 
years,  then  gets  laid  off,  and  needs 
temporary  help  until  she/he  can  find 
another  job.  Help  that  will  keep  the 
family  together,  keep  the  house  from 
having  to  be  sold,  the  kids  in  winter 
clothes.  While  we  are  experimenting 
with  supply-side  economics,  let  us  not 
experiment  with  American's  pay- 
checks. 

RAPE  CRISIS  CENTERS 

I  am  gratified  to  note  that  the  bill 
includes  $3  million  for  rape  crisis  cen- 
ters. These  funds  are  badly  needed  to 
develop  nfew,  and  strengthen  existing 
programs  to  assist  women  and  chil- 
dren who  are  victims  of  this  horren- 
dous crime,  the  authorization  commit- 
tee, in  recognition  of  the  need  for 
these  centers,  earmarked  the  $3  mil- 
lion for  this  program.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  States  will  apply  for  these 
funds  and  use  them  in  their  areas -to 
provide  these  vital  services.* 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  have  made  no  secret  of  my  dislike 
of  the  budget  process  which  has 
brought  us  to  this  point.  It  has  re- 
quired that  we  look  at  programs  as 
numbers  and  statistics,  rather  than  as 
diseases  prevented  and  cured. 

The  proceedings  have  been  difficult 
from  the  beginning. 

But  Democrats  and  Republicans  of 
both  Houses  have  come  to  agreement 
on  the  cuts  and  consolidations,  and 
while  each  compromise  is  not  as  I 
might  have  chosen,  the  final  agree- 
ment for  health  programs  is  carefully 


drawn  and  one  which  I  have  supported 
and  defended. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that,  in  large 
part,  the  subcommittee  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  and  the 
committee  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  have  followed  the 
outlines  of  the  reconciliation  confer- 
ence. The  work  behind  this  appropria- 
tions bill  has  been  particularly  strenu- 
ous and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  note  the  leadership  and 
foresight  which  each  of  these  gentle- 
men has  displayed  during  the  develop- 
ment and  piloting  of  the  bill.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee 
which  are  before  us  today  reflect  gen- 
eral agreement  that  we  have  cut 
health  programs  as  far  as  it  is  safe  or 
responsible  to  cut  them.  F^irther  cuts 
would  invite  a  shortage  of  qualified 
personnel;  a  lack  of  needed  medical 
services  for  the  elderly,  children,  and 
the  poor;  and  widespread  epidemics  of 
preventable  disease. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  from 
these  recommendations: 

The  childhood  immunization  pro- 
gram provides  funds  for  immunization 
of  school  children  against  such  dis- 
eases as  polio,  measles,  and  tetanus. 
Each  dollar  invested  in  the  program 
can  save  $90  in  unnecessary  costs  of 
treatment  and  disability.  Under  the 
proposed  appropriation  for  1982  this 
program  will  be  funded  at  the  same 
level  as  in  1981,  although  the  cost  of 
vaccines  has  risen  30  percent  this  year. 
This  inflation  alone  means  that  we 
will  be  able  to  immunize  half  a  million 
fewer  children  next  year. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  aid  to  young 
people  who  want  to  become  nurses, 
the  Federal  Government  has  tradi- 
tionally given  scholarships  and  low-in- 
terest loans  to  eligible  students.  Since 
hospitals  across  the  Nation  are  report- 
ing budgeted  nursing  shortages  of  10 
to  50  percent,  the  national  problem 
seems  to  be  getting  worse.  In  the 
budget  bill,  we  doubled  the  interest 
rates  for  these  loans  and  eliminated 
the  scholarships.  In  the  recommenda- 
tions before  you  the  loan  fund  is  also 
reduced  by  50  percent. 

The  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
gram has  been  remarkably  successful 
in  providing  health  care  and  has  sig- 
nificantly reduced  infant  mortality 
rates.  The  bill  before  us  recommends  a 
27.5  percent  cut— before  adjusting  for 
inflation— from  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated in  1981  for  the  programs  consoli- 
dated into  the  new  block  grant.  As  I 
indicated  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman.  I 
believe  that  the  $373  million  authoriz- 
tion  level  for  the  new  maternal  and 
child  health  block  represents  the  max- 
imum cut  that  this  program  can  sus- 
tain without  real  effects  on  infant 
mortality  rates.  I  would  urge  that,  in 
discussions  with  the  Senate,  the  House 
conferees  on  this  bill  give  every  con- 
sideration to  arriving  at  a  higher  ap- 
propriations level. 


I  also  note  that,  in  its  report  accom- 
panying this  bill,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  notes  that  the  new  mater- 
nal and  child  health  block  directs  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  to  retain  15-percent 
of  the  total  funds  appropriated  for 
grants  to  projects  of  regional  or  na- 
tional significance,  training  and  re- 
search, hemophilia  treatment  centers 
and  genetic  counseling  programs.  The 
committee  report  at  page  17  states, 
"The  committee  expects  this  provision 
of  the  law  to  be  implemented."  I  am 
surprised  that  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  the  Department  to  discharge  a 
clear  statutory  mandate.  However,  lest 
there  be  any  doubt,  let  me  stress  once 
again  the  intent  of  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  who  developed  the 
maternal  and  child  health  block  grant 
created  under  Public  Law  97-35:  The 
Department  is  to  implement  a  15-per- 
cent set-aside  provision  under  section 
502(a)  of  the  law,  as  well  as  discharg- 
ing the  responsibilities  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 509(a).  The  Federal  Government 
still  has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
meeting  the  maternal  and  child  health 
needs  in  this  country. 

Almost  every  other  major  health 
program  has  received  similar  cuts: 
Family  Plarming  by  $32  million; 
mental  health  by  $30  million;  health 
planning  by  $33  million— almost  half 
its  budget. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  fault  this 
appropriations  bill  for  any  of  these 
changes.  Once  again  I  must  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
and  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  on 
the  strong  leadership  they  have  shown 
in  these  matters.  The  bill  before  us 
makes  careful  decisions  among  pro- 
grams and  will,  I  feel  certain,  enable 
as  many  Americans  as  possible  to  pre- 
vent or  treat  illness  with  a  very  limited 
number  of  dollars. 

But  I  do  mean  to  point  out  that  real 
cuts  have  been  made  in  these  pro- 
grams. Even  now  I  am  afraid  that  the 
funding  provided  in  this  bill  for  mater- 
nal and  child  health  is  painfully  inad- 
equate. I  am  apprehensive  about  the 
rising  tuberculosis  epidemic  in  this 
country  and  am  disturbed  that  there  is 
no  funding  provided  here  for  a  nation- 
al program  to  combat  TB.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  the  omission  of  funds  for 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Care 
Technology  will  cost  the  Goverrmient 
and  the  Nation  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  over  the  years. 

I  also  believe  that  many  of  these  so- 
called  savings  will  haunt  us  as  long- 
range  costs  for  disabled  children  and 
the  institutionalized  elderly. 

But  for  now  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill  before  us.  We  carmot 
afford  to  spend  less. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  a  matter 
which  directly  affects  the  manner  in 
which  funds  appropriated  for  the  med- 
icaid program  will  be  spent  during  the 
fiscal   year   1982.   As  you   know,   the 
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the  House  position  in  ne- 
with  Senate  conferees,  ably 
Senator  Dole,  on  the  issues 
medicaid.  The  conference 
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lelp  of  the  distinguished  Pi- 
tee  chairman,  we  were 
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Unfortunately,   the   Department   of 
and  Human  Services  yesterday 
final    regulations    on 
?ligibility  and  coverage  crite- 
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n  several  significant  respects 
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States,   the   beneficiaries. 
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choose  to  cover  any  medically  needy 
group  continue  to  make  coverage  for 
primary  and  preventive  health  services 
available  to  all  needy  children  under 
18.  not  just  those  in  foster  homes  or 
those  under  6  or  some  other  category. 
Section  2172  of  Public  Law  97-35. 
which  provides  flexibility  to  States  in 
the  coverage  of  needy  individuals  aged 
18  through  21.  does  not.  and  was  not 
intended  to,  give  States  the  option  of 
denying  coverage  to  any  categories  of 
medically  needy  children  under  18. 

Related  to  this  first  question  is  the 
matter  of  what  coverage  a  State  is  re- 
quired to  offer  to  medically  needy 
children  under  18.  The  statute  re- 
quires that  at  a  minimum,  these  chil- 
dren receive  coverage  for  ambulatory 
services.  The  "Statement  of  Manag- 
ers" accompanying  the  conference 
report  (H.  Res.  97-208  at  p.  971)  ex- 
plained that  the  conferees  understood 
this  term  to  mean  "physician,  clinic, 
nurse  practitioner,  dental  and  preven- 
tive services."  Each  of  these  services  is 
to  be  "of  sufficient  amount,  duration, 
and  scope  to  achieve  its  purpose." 
Again,  this  ambulatory  services  pack- 
age requirement  represents  a  compro- 
mise between  the  Senate  bill,  which  al- 
lowed States  complete  discretion  to  es- 
tablish benefit  coverage  for  the  medi- 
cally needy,  and  the  House  bill,  which 
retained  current  minimum  service  re- 
quirements in  order  to  protect  current 
recipients. 

Inexplicably,  the  Department's  Sep- 
tember 30  regulations  do  not  define 
the  term  "ambulatory  services,"  but 
leave  this  totally  to  the  discretion  of 
each  individual  State.  Had  it  been  the 
intent  of  the  conferees  to  leave  this 
decision  entirely  to  the  States,  we 
would  not  have  bothered  to  set  forth 
what  we  meant  by  the  term  in  the 
"Statement  of  Managers."  Had  we 
meant  physician,  clinic,  nurse  practi- 
tioner, dental  and  preventive  services 
to  be  merely  illustrative,  as  the  De- 
partment seems  to  believe,  then  we 
would  have  indicated  that  they  were 
examples.  However,  these  services 
were  intended  to  represent  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  an  ambulatory  serv- 
ices package  for  medically  needy  chil- 
dren under  18.  The  States  have  flexi- 
bility with  respect  to  the  amount,  du- 
ration, and  scope  of  these  services,  and 
with  respect  to  the  offering  of  addi- 
tional services  to  children.  But  the 
conferees  did  not  intend  that  the 
States  provide  fewer  ambulatory  serv- 
ices than  those  specified  in  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Section  2171  of  Public  Law  97-35. 
which  provides  flexibility  to  States  in 
the  medically  needy  groups  they  must 
cover  and  the  services  they  must  offer 
those  groups,  did  not,  and  was  not  in- 
tended to,  make  any  changes  in  the 
current  income  or  resource  standards 
for  the  medically  needy  or  in  the  cur- 
rent rules  for  treating  income  and  re- 
sources.  No  such  changes  were  con- 


templated by  the  Senate  provision  or 
the  House  provision.  In  fact,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  current  medically 
needy  income  or  resource  standards  or 
methods  for  treating  income  or  re- 
sources was  expressly  considered  by 
the  conferees  and  expressly  rejected. 
Unfortunately,  the  Department's  Sep- 
tember 30  regulations  propose  to  give 
States  flexibility  with  respect  to  medi- 
cally needy  income  levels,  resource 
standards,  and  methodologies  for  de- 
termining income  and  resources.  For 
reasons  that  I  cannot  begin  to  under- 
stand, the  regulations  contain  these 
provisions  despite  the  express  lan- 
guage in  the  Statement  of  Managers 
to  the  contrary: 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  conferees  to 
alter  the  requ'rements  under  section  1902 
(A)  (17)  if  the  Social  Security  Act  relating 
to  comparable  treatment  of  income  and  re- 
sources between  categorically  needy  and 
medically  needy  programs. 

See  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  31  at  pages  18948  and  18957. 

The  regulations  are,  in  all  these  re- 
spects, flatly  inconsistent  with  the 
statute  and  the  intent  of  the  confer- 
ees. 

The  Department  issued  medicaid 
regulations  on  September  30  other 
than  those  relating  to  eligibility  and 
coverage  criteria.  I  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  all  of  these 
regulations,  and  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er the  Department's  interpretations 
with  respect  to  the  other  provisions  in 
Public  Law  97-35  are  as  inconsistent 
with  the  statute  and  congressional 
intent  as  they  are  with  respect  to  sec- 
tion 2171.  I  certainly  hope  not.  for 
such  administrative  overreaching  will 
only  cause  unnecessary  confusion  on 
the  part  of  States,  providers,  benefici- 
aries, and  courts  alike.  In  any  event.  I 
would  urge  the  Department  to  act  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  correct,  through 
an  issuance  in  the  Federal  Register, 
the  misinterpretations  in  its  new  medi- 
cally needy  regulations.  If  the  poor 
are  to  be  deprived  of  needed  medicaid 
benefits— and  I  would  hope  they  would 
not  be— the  decision  must  be  made  by 
statute  through  Congress,  not  through 
regulations  by  the  Department. 

There  is  one  other  issue  of  statutory 
interpretation  that  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress. It  relates  to  those  provisions  of 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  Public  Law  97-35.  regarding. the 
orderly  closure  or  transfer  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and 
clinics.  These  provisions  established  a 
framework  for  the  conversion  of  these 
facilities  to  local  control  during  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  is  directed  to 
evaluate  applications  in  light  of  cer- 
tain statutory  criteria  and  to  assist 
qualified  applicants  in  implementing 
their  conversion  plans.  One  of  the 
qualifying  criteria  set  forth  under  sec- 
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tion  987(c)  of  Public  Law  97-35  is 
whether,  under  the  proposal,  the  hos- 
pital or  clinic  has  "a  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  financial  viability." 

On  October  2.  Secretary  Schweiker 
notified  Chairman  Natcher  that,  be- 
cause no  funds  had  been  appropriated 
by  Congress  as  of  September  30,  1981. 
for  the  purposes  of  such  transfers,  the 
proposals  for  local  control  had  no 
"reasonable  expectation  of  financifil 
viability,"  and  he  had  no  choice  under 
the  statute  but  to  reject  them  and 
order  the  facilities  closed  as  of  Octo- 
ber 31,  1981. 

As  the  author  of  these  statutory  pro- 
visions, I  would  like  to  reemphasize  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Secretary  and  other 
interested  parties  that  the  question  of 
•reasonable  expectation  of  financial 
viability"  is  totally  separate  from  the 
question  of  whether  sufficient  funds 
have  been  appropriated  to  finance  all 
of  the  approvable  proposals.  As  the 
committee  report  (H.  Rept.  97-158. 
vol.  II,  p.  373)  makes  clear,  the  Secre- 
tary's judgment  as  to  whether  a  facili- 
ty has  a  "reasonable  expectation  of  fi- 
nancial viability  "  depends  on  "wheth- 
er the  facility  can  expect,  after  trans- 
fer, to  collect  sufficient  reimburse- 
ment from  all  sources  and  have  ade- 
quate utilization  to  meet  operating  ex- 
penses without  assistance  from  direct 
appropriations." 

The  point  here  is  that,  whenever 
Congress  enacts  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  these  funds  be  award- 
ed only  to  those  applicants  who.  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary,  could  rea- 
sonable be  expected  to  operate  the 
hospital  or  clinic  without  continued 
Federal  assistance  after  transfer,  in 
light  of  local  market  conditions.  The 
only  purpose  of  the  September  30. 
1981,  deadline  for  evaluating  the  pro- 
posals for  transfer  is  to  assure  early 
identification  of  those  facilities  which 
ought  to  be  closed  immediately  for 
lack  of  an  approvable  plan,  leaving 
more  funds  available  to  assist  those 
with  approvable  proposals  in  making 
an  orderly  transition  to  local  control 
during  the  course  of  fiscal  year  1982. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  provided 
$25  million  for  conversion  of  PHS  fa- 
cilities in  the  bill  before  us  today,  and 
that  Chairman  Natcher  would  be  will- 
ing to  seek  further  funding  for  quali- 
fied transfer  proposals.  When  these 
funds  become  available,  the  Secretary 
has  the  authority  under  Public  Law 
97-35  to  move  forward  and  implement 
approvable  proposals.  I  urge  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  the  discretion  that  Con- 
gress has  given  him  to  do  so. 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  so 
many  States.  New  York  State  must 
confront  extensive  budget  reductions 
in  education  this  year,  and  additional 
cuts  in  the  years  ahead.  We  are  greet- 
ing the  1981  school  year  with  $90  mil- 
lion less  than  last  year,  and  with  pros- 
pects  for   further   reductions   in   the 


near   future.   The   administration,    ig-  program,  now  providing  half  the  Federal/ 

noring  the  authorization  levels  set  by  State  student  assistance,  will  be  drastically 

'".     1?                  ■    _„„,,„„♦;„„  „„,,^«„..io  reduced.  Vocationa    rehabilitation  services 

this  Congress.  IS  requesting  appropna-  ^^^  ^^,^^^^j  institutions  will  all  be  hit  hard, 

tions  that  are  25  percent  under  the  au-  ^^^  Administrations  overall  program  is 

thorization  levels  that  we  have  stipu-  focused  on  strengthening  our  economy  with 

lated.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  ad-  ^^^  development  of  business  and  industry 

ministration's  request  will  result  in  a  and  creation  of  new  private  sector  jobs.  The 

$700  million  loss  for  education  in  New  program      also      includes      a     substantial 

York  State,  and  have  devastating  re-  strengthening  of  the  nations  defense  capac- 

percussions     for     disadvantaged     and  ity.  If  there  is  to  be  a  substantial  increase  in 

handicapped  students;  vocational  and  Job  opportunities,  they  will  have  to  be  in 

l,i„i,<...  rw,,/.ofir>n    Thncp  in  niir<5iiit  nf  Jobs  that   require   greater  technical   skilU. 

higher  education.  Those    "  P"'^"'^  of  ^^^^  ^^^,^  ^  ^          educational  system 

a  higher  education  may  look  forward  ^  ^^^^^.^^  qualified  persons  for  those  jobs, 

to  a  reduction  m  the  financial  assist-  jj  ^^^  military  is  to  be  strengthened,  the 

ance  previously  available  to  them.  i^gy   ^ust   be   in   trained   personnel.   Here 

We   are   all   working   hard   to   move  again,  the  nation  must  rely  on  its  total  edu- 

this  Nation  forward;  to  build  a  bright  cational  system. 

future  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  chil-  Our  objectives  at  the  national  level  to 
dren  Without  the  guarantee  of  an  strengthen  the  economy  will  not  be  met 
education  for  all  of  those  children  who  unless  there  is  a  continued  national  commit- 
desire  one.  we  must  face  the  fact  that  nient  to  education.  We  urge  the  Memtere  of 
this  is  but  an  impossible  dream.  Inevi-  '^,^„,^°"«^^  '°  "^""''""^  '^*'  ™'"'""- 
tably,  we  will  be  forced  to  place  the  re-  .,*  ,»^^^  »,  ^.  •  t 
sponsibliity  of  achieving  our  goals  into  •  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
the  hands  of  a  vastly  ignorant  genera-  to  express  my  opposition  to  the  pend- 
tion  of  young  men  and  women.  We  ing  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
owe  our  children  the  opportunity  to  league  from  California  I  especially 
acquire  as  much  knowledge  as  they  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
desire;  further  reductions  will  only  marks  of  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
insure  that  much  potential  and  un-  setts,  Mr.  Conte. 

tapped  talent  will  be  wasted.  It  is  this  I  consider  an  additional  $20  million 
possibility,  above  all,  that  we  cannot  cut  for  family  planning  services,  title 
2,iiorA  ^'  *^°  ^  *"  extreme  sacrifice  for  this 
I  would  like  to  bring  your  attention  program  to  make.  Already  the  commit- 
to  an  article  released  by  New  York  tee  bill  reduces  funding  for  title  X  by 
State  Education  Commissioner  some  $31  million.  I  contend  that  the 
Gordon  Ambach,  entitled.  "Impact  of  fundamental  objectives  of  title  X  are 
President  Reagan's  Budget  Reductions  sound.  One  cannot  dispute  the  fact 
on  Education  in  New  York  State."  In  that  the  program  today  is  serving 
this  article  the  ramifications  of  the  some  6  million  individuals  in  5.000 
budget  cuts  are  clearly  outlined:  ,  clinics  and  projects  across  the  country. 
IMPACT  OF  PRESIDENT  Reacans  Budcet  Re-  There  are  some  who  have  suggested 
DucTioNs  ON  Education  in  New  York  that  opposition  to  this  amendment 
State  would  be  a  vote  against  the  so-called 
As  a  result  of  the  Presidents  actions  on  right  to  life  movement.  I  reject  this 
budget  reductions  for  education  earlier  this  premise  because  the  fact  is  I  have  and 
year.  New  York  has  $90  million  less  Federal  vvill  continue  to  oppose  Federal  fund- 
aid  for  the  current  school  year  than  last  j^g  jq^  abortion  unless  the  life  of  the 
year.  The  authorization  levels  agreed  to  by  mother  is  endangered.  I  see  a  vote  for 
congress  and  signed  by  'l^f  J^/^'f^ni  just  funding  level  of  $130  million 

Auction  frrtSsTear^^^rhrnext^™'"^^  ''-  Jor  family  planning  services  to  be  de- 
The  Presidents  message  and  request  last  fensible  and  sound  and  I  urge  my  col- 
night  for  further  budget  cuts  will  have  a  leagues  to  reject  the  pending  amend- 
devastating    impact   of   education    in    New  ment.» 

York  State,  starting  this  year.  The  Adminis-  ^  j^r  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 

trations  new  proposed  cuU  are  to  be  taken  opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit 
from  the  base  the  President  proposed  in  ^^j^^j.    ^^^1^^  and  Human  Serv- 

S;tdmT4t^'a\ior.  r^ueSTpp^oS  ices  -'I ^,'^"-^00,^^^^  oSaL' o^^ 

tions  that  are  at  least  25  percent  under  the  I   intend   to  support   final   passage  of 

authorization  levels  and  current  year  appro-  this    bill    because    the    Appropriations 

priation  levels  already  set  by  Congress.  Committee  has  done  its  job  in  adher- 

The  specifics  of  the  latest  Administration  jng   to   restrained   levels   in   the   first 

proposals  are  difficult  to  estimate  now  but  budget  resolution  the  President  urged 

they  will  probably  amount  to  more  than  a  ^^^  Congress  to  adopt  in  June.  At  the 

$700  million  loss  for  education  in  New  York  ^      committee    has    pre- 

We  expect  a  severe  impact  on  programs  for  ^^".^^    ,0  \„„^v,    ac    r.n«ihlP    nf    the 

disadvantaged    students    and    handicapped  served    as    mu(:h    as    possible    of    the 

students-two  vital  Federal  aids  to  educa-  health,   education,   training,   and  em- 

tion  which  have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  ployment  programs  which  are  essen- 

reading  scores  and  improved  services  for  the  tial  to  our  Nation's  long-term  health, 

handicapped  in  our  schools.  Vocational  edu-  j^^  Chairman.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cation,  essential  to  our  States  economy,  *'"  yterned  that  in  our  decisions  on  where 
be  cut  another  20  percent,  after  sufferina^p^j^^  ^^^  spending  this  year,  we  do  not 

^V^Jfe^Tfe^J^foTigrrXcL^tirwill  also  lose  sight  "^  °- -"--J  "^f  ^Let 
be  devastating,  particularly  for  student  fi-  long  term.  A  large  number  of  budget 
nancial  aid.  The  guaranteed  student  loan    cuts  which  have  been  enacted  or  rec- 
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this  year  have  been  very 
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in  March.  I  also  firmly 
tlhat  we  must  lake  further  ac- 
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such  conditions.  Mr.   Chair- 
has    still    shown    re- 
education funding  levels  for 
Elementary  and  secondary 
programs,  for  example,  are 
n  the  appropriations  bill  at 
illion  less  than  the  administra- 
st.    and    far    below    1981 
Assistance   for  students   plan- 
4ttend  college  is  hardly  gener- 
bill  when  we  consider  the 
continuing  inflation, 
orld  lead  in  science  and  tech- 
built  largely  on  our  nation- 
to   education    at   all 
ow  that   we  are  entering  a 
revolution,   we  need  to 
not  decrease  that  commit- 
need  highly  skilled  scientists 
need  workers  trained  to  use 
machines. 

and  training  programs 
be  gutted,  but  instead  rede- 
that  our  people's  ability  to 
the    new    realities    is    en- 
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while  I  remain  firmly  com- 

reducing  the  Federal  deficit, 

accept  plans  to  further  slash 

esseiitial  commitments  to  meeting 

term     goals    in    education. 

and  employment. 

entire  Federal  budget  must  be 

as  we  seek  to  further  reduce 

deficit  and  the  size  of  the  FtJeral 

Proposals    to    take    the 

lion's  sh4re  of  these  additional  budget 


cuts  from  one  area  of  the  budget 
which  offers  such  great  benefits  to  our 
entire  society  In  the  coming  decades 
simply  sacrifice  our  future  for  short- 
term  budget  gains. 

The  Labor-Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices appropriation  bill  before  the 
House  is  now  under  the  budget  ceil- 
ings set  in  the  first  budget  resolution, 
following  the  adoption  of  Chairman 
Natcher's  amendment  to  reduce  dis- 
cretionary spending— programs  over 
which  we  have  immediate  control  in 
this  legislation— by  $74  million,  an 
amendment  I  supported. 

Some  argue  now  that  this  legisla- 
tion, adopted  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  before  the  President's 
speech  2  weeks  ago,  should  be  recom- 
mitted because  it  does  not  include  the 
additional  12  percent  across-the-board 
reduction  in  expenditures  he  proposed 
at  that  time.  I  cannot  accept  that 
view.  We  have  made  major  cuts  in 
these  programs— in  education,  in  train- 
ing and  employment  programs,  and 
others.  We  cannot  justify  further  cuts 
in  these  areas  until  we  have  completed 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  rest  of  the 
Federal  budget,  to  eliminate  waste  in 
programs  in  every  area,  including  de- 
fense; to  engage  in  a  serious  effort  to 
eliminate  wasteful  Federal  subsidies 
from  our  tax  laws;  and  to  see  that 
those  who  use  Government  services 
developed  exclusively  for  them,  bear 
their  cost.  Until  we  have  fulfilled  that 
responsibility,  we  cannot  justify  fur- 
ther reductions  in  the  Federal  efforts 
included  in  this  legislation. 

We  face  a  number  of  difficult  deci- 
sions in  the  coming  months,  for  de- 
spite the  President's  economic  pack- 
age, the  Federal  deficit  remains  un- 
supportably  large.  But  we  simply  must 
make  those  decisions  by  looking  at  the 
entire  Federal  budget  and  the  national 
goals  it  represents.  We  cannot  achieve 
the  healthy  economy  we  seek  by 
taking  aim  at  this  one  critical  appro- 
priations bill— a  bill  which  includes 
some  of  the  most  important  invest- 
ments in  our  own  future  that  our  soci- 
ety can  make.* 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  passed  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment Demonstration  Projects  Act  in 
1977  in  response  to  the  critical  em- 
ployment problems  of  youth  in  this 
country,  especially  minority  and  low- 
income  youth.  The  YEDPA  passed  in 
the  House  with  overwhelming  support. 
At  the  time,  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act.  of  which 
YEDPA  became  a  part,  was  the  only 
program  providing  employment  serv- 
ices to  youth  through  its  general 
training  component,  title  IIB.  The 
YEDPA  was  to  expand  on  this  and.  at 
the  same  time,  provide  funds  to  exper- 
iment with  and  demonstrate  different 
program  approaches  so  that  we  would 
learn  what  works  best  for  which  par- 
ticipants. 


An  analysis  of  the  young  people  in 
need  of  employment  services  was  con- 
ducted as  a  part  of  YEDPA.  Figures 
range  from  1.9  million  youth  who  are 
low-income  and  unemployed  to  3.3  mil- 
lion youth  who  are  unemployed  and 
discouraged  but  not  necessarily  low- 
income.  The  Vice  President's  Task 
Force  on  Youth  Employment  estimat- 
ed that  4  million  youth  are  'at  risk." 
These  4  million  split  equally  between 
in-schoolers  and  out-of-schoolers,  in- 
cluding high  school  dropouts,  and 
appear  in  high  concentrations  among 
four  groups:  Low-income,  minorities, 
high  school  dropouts,  and  young 
women. 

Unemployment  rates  for  youth  are 
much  higher  than  those  for  adults.  7.5 
percent  in  September.  The  most 
recent  figures  show  teenage  unem- 
ployment at  18  percent.  The  rate  for 
minority  teens  is  close  to  46  percent.  It 
is  clear  that  the  situation  continues  to 
need  remediation. 

YEDPA  provided  services  to  400,000 
youth  in  fiscal  year  1978,  450.000  in 
fiscal  year  1979,  485,000  in  fiscal  year 
1980.  and  500.000  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
Unfortunately,  the  appropriations  bill 
will  provide  only  $400  million  for 
youth  programs.  This  means  that  as 
the  problem  continues  for  us  all  and 
grows  for  some  groups,  only  about 
225.000  youth  can  be  served  through 
the  100,000  service  years  that  the  $400 
million  will  provide.  It  is  crucial  that 
the  level  of  $400  million  be  maintained 
if  we  are  to  protect  our  commitment  to 
youth.  Clearly  an  investment  such  as 
this  will  pay  itself  off  in  social  bene- 
fits, including  decreased  crime,  lower 
illegitimacy  rates,  and  increases  in  the 
number  of  productive  citizens  in  this 
country. 

Our  votes  last  year  prove  that  there 
is  a  widespread  support  for  the  youth 
programs.  The  level  of  funding  at  $2 
billion— split  equally  between  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  indicated  our  intent  to 
serve  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
young  people  who  need  assistance.  Un- 
fortunately, this  year,  the  reputation 
of  the  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram definitely  tainted  the  other 
CETA  programs,  including  youth  pro- 
grams, making  them  less  popular  and 
easy  targets  for  cuts.  We  should  not 
forget  that  these  training  programs 
are  important.  The  social  costs  of  not 
taking  action  are  enormous.  Consider 
that  male  minority  youth  have  a 
nearly  100  percent  chance  of  being  ar- 
rested before  they  reach  20  years  of 
age  in  sections  of  cities  such  as  Chica- 
go and  Los  Angeles;  and  that  the  cost 
of  building  one  prison  cell  is  now 
$100,000.  Is  it  not  less  expensive  and 
more  productive  to  prepare  young 
people  for  the  world  of  work  through 
the  youth  programs  at  only  about 
$1,600  per  participant? 

The  effort  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee   has   made   lia.s   not    boon 
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easy.  I  urge  them  to  stand  by  the  $400 
million  level  in  conference.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  both  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  based  their  es- 
timates, at  least  in  part,  on  carryout 
figures  for  fiscal  year  1981  that  appear 
to  be  higher  than  that  which  will  actu- 
ally be  available.  The  figure  that  we 
have  recently  received  is  only  $60  mil- 
lion, rather  than  the  $195  million  on 
which  the  appropriation  levels  were 
based.  It  is  very  important  that  we 
maintain  an  actual  funding  level  of  at 
least  $400  million  so  that  we  maintain 
the  bare  minimum  of  program  oper- 
ations and  thereby  allow  Congress  the 
flexibility  of  reassess  the  programs 
later  this  year  when  the  employment 
and  training  programs  are  reauthor- 
ized. If  programs  are  cut  further,  the 
proportion  of  those  needing  services 
will  be  very  small  and  the  social  costs 
will  not  be  substantially  altered. 

I  am  conducting  hearings  in  my 
State  in  2  weeks  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams. I  intend  to  propose  an  alterna- 
tive program  shortly  thereafter  that 
will  take  into  account  budget  con- 
straints and  the  lessons  that  we  have 
learned  over  the  past  several  years.  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  proposal,  which 
will  seek  to  use  a  new  approach  to 
serve  as  many  people  as  possible,  will 
receive  widespread  support  from  many 
groups  and  will  continue  the  tradition- 
al concern  that  we  have  had  for  the 
unemployed  in  this  country.* 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
yield  back  any  time  that  we  have  re- 
maining on  this  side. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 

read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  NATCHER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  parts  of  this 
bill? 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  lan- 
guage on  page  13  of  the  bill,  lines  15 
through  24. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  follows: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  paragraph  shall  l)e 
used  to  fund  any  grant  to  any  business, 
union,  trade  association,  or  other  grantee 
which  is  not  properly  reviewed  under  the 
peer  review  procedures  used  in  fiscal  year 
1980.  Furthermore,  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
used  to  provide  grants  to  any  business, 
union,  trade  association,  or  other  grantee 


that  does  not  have  an  established  and  effec- 
tive program  for  educating  employers  or 
employees  about  occupational  hazards  and 
disease. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
language  prohibits  grants  to  any 
grantee  which  does  not  have  "an  es- 
tablished and  effective  program"  for 
education.  In  order  to  implement  this 
requirement,  the  Department  would 
have  to  establish  a  new  procedure  for 
determining  what  represents  an  "es- 
tablished and  effective"  program. 

In  addition,  this  would  preclude  as  a 
recipient  any  group  establishing  such 
a  program  in  the  future. 

Both  of  these  requirements  impose 
additional  duties  on  the  Department 
and  those  represent  legislation  on  an 
appropriations  bill. 

In  addition,  it  precludes  the  Secre- 
tary from  monitoring  the  expendi- 
tures of  these  funds  in  the  future— all 
of  this  in  violation  of  clause  2,  rule 
XXI.  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  is 
strictly  a  limitation  on  the  use  of 
funds  in  this  bill  and  it  should  be  in 
order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  John- 
ston) wish  to  be  heard  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  exception  to  that  in  that  it  calls 
for  the  institution  of  a  monitoring  pro- 
cedure on  the  part  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  that  is  not  now  in  effect 
in  establishing  the  existing  peer 
review  procedures  and  monitoring,  and 
this  is  legislation  in  an  appropriations 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  wish 
to  be  heard? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Yes.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  point  that 
the  Department  has  established  proce- 
dures under  which  these  grants  are 
made  available,  and  this  simply  is  a 
limitation  of  the  funds  which  can  be 
expended  under  the  procedures  which 
the  Department  has  now  and  has  had 
in  the  past. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Johnston)  makes  a  point  of  order 
against  the  language  contained  on 
page  13  of  the  bill.  The  Chair  has  been 
persuaded  by  the  argument,  because 
he  is  not  sure  what  is  meant  by  "prop- 
erly reviewed"  or  what  is  contained  in 
"an  established  and  effective  pro- 
gram," as  contained  on  line  23.  and  up- 
holds the  point  of  order  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  CJ.rolina  (Mr.  John- 
ston) on  the  basis  that  those  terms 
impose  new  duties  and  determinations 
on  executive  officials. 

Are  there  further  points  of  order 
against  the  bill? 


If  not.  for  what  purpose  does  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher)  rise? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
conclude  not  later  than  5  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  only  because  it  is  my 
understanding  that  at  the  time  the 
general  debate  commenced.  we 
thought  that  perhaps  less  than  the 
full  2  hours  would  be  taken.  Since  it 
was.  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher) 
would  not  agree  that  a  6  o'clock  time 
frame  would  be  more  appropriate? 

D  1315 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  accept  the  recommendation, 
and  so  move. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  could  the 
chairman  give  us  any  indication  as  to 
how  many  amendments  that  he  knows 
of  might  be  offered  within  the  time 
frame  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  like 
to  advise  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  a  number  of 
amendments  that  are  pending  pertain 
to  language,  to  changes  as  far  as  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  are  concerned.  We  es- 
timate there  will  be  14  or  15  amend- 
ments. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania:  As  I  explained  and 
said  at  the  time  of  the  statement  that 
I  made  in  general  debate,  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  cut  off  a  single  member  in 
this  committee  on  any  amendment. 
We  want  every  meml)er  in  this  com- 
mittee to  be  able  to  offer  his  amend- 
ments, and  the  gentleman  has  our 
word  on  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  problem  would 
be,  I  think,  under  that  kind  of  ar- 
rangement, people  who  might  have 
amendments  toward  the  end  of  the 
time  if  no  one  is  cut  off  early,  and  I 
certainly  concur  with  the  gentleman's 
attempt  to  be  fair  to  all  Members,  we 
could  run  into  a  situation  where  some 
Members  would  not  have  adequate  op- 
portunity for  the  amendments  that 
might  fall  toward  the  end  of  the  day, 
particularly  if  we  have  a  large  number 
of  amendments.  Could  the  gentleman 
give  us  some  indication  as  to  the 
number  of  substantive  amendments  he 
thinks  might  be  offered  within  the 
time  frame  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  advise  the 
gentleman  that  according  to  the  infor- 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
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Republican  leadership,  is 

to  recommit.  Rather 

thing  on,  unless  some- 
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out  a  work   incentive  pro- 
i.ized  by  part  C  of  title  IV  of 
Sedurity  Act.  including  registra- 
ic  uals  for  such  programs,  and 
Id  care  and  other  supportive 
authorized       by       section 
)f  the  Act,  including  transfer 
of  Labor,  as  authorized  by 
the  Act.  $364,803,000  which 
imum  amount  available  for 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  to 
may  become  entitled  pur- 
sect  on   403(d)   of  such   Act,   for 
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Af  propriations  for  salaries  and 
this  Act  are  hereby  reduced  by 


NATtHER.     Mr.     Chairman, 

ar  lendments  reduce  the  bill 

ojo,  to  bring  it  within  the 


section  302  allocation  under  the 
Budget  Act  for  discretionary  pro- 
grams. The  funds  will  be  taken  from 
the  work  incentives  program  in  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  $43,778,000:  and  from  salaries 
and  expenses  for  Federal  staff 
throughout  the  bill.  And  that  amount, 
Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  $30,222,000. 
The  two  figures  together  meet  the 
total  of  $74,000,000. 

The  reduction  for  work  incentives 
brings  that  program  down  to  the 
budget  request  level  of  $321,025,000. 
That  should  enable  the  program  to 
continue  to  operate  in  an  acceptable 
manner.  The  salaries  and  expenses  re- 
duction is  a  general  provision  at  the 
end  of  the  bill,  reducing  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  bill  by 
$30,222,000.  This  should  be  applied 
across  the  board  by  the  executive 
branch.  The  impact  on  any  single 
agency  would  be  minimal.  These 
amendments  are  necessary  to  bring 
the  bill  into  line  with  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  it  has  been  point- 
ed out  during  the  general  debate  on 
the  bill,  under  section  302,  our  sub- 
committee was  allowed  the  sum  of 
$86,600,000,000  for  budget  authority; 
$57,100,000,000  for  mandatory,  and 
$29,500,000,000  for  discretionary.  The 
bill  is  $77,000,000  under  in  mandatory, 
and  now  if  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
we  will  be  even  in  discretionary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ask  respectfully 
that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I,  too,  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  in 
cosponsoring  these  amendments.  We 
have  discussed  them  at  great  lengths. 
We  have  to  come  under  302  budget. 
Members  have  all  heard  the  debate  of 
Mr.  Panetta  and  Mr.  Jones  and  others 
here,  and  therefore,  I  hope  that  in 
order  to  comply  with  section  302  of 
the  budget  allocation,  these  amend- 
ments will  be  adopted  on  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  gentleman  is  reducing  budget  au- 
thority by  $74,000,000,  does  he  know 
what  the  spendout  will  be  in  term?  of 
1982  outlays? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  $74,000,000. 

Mr.  REGULA.  So  that  these  amend- 
ments will  reduce  actual  expenditures 
in  fiscal  year  1982? 

Mr.  CONTE.  By  $74,000,000. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher). 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.      ASPIN.      Mr.      Chairman,      I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  383,  noes 
30,  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  245] 
AYES-383 
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Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

A5pin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broom  field 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D^Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 


DeNardls 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Ferraro 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

Fithian 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedorn 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 


Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutlo 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LAFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Learh 

Leath 

L«BoutiIlier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Long(I^) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Mica 

Michel 

MIkulski 

Miller  (CA) 


Miller  (OH) 

Richmond 

St  Germain 

Mineta 

Rinaldo 

Slangeland 

Minish 

Rltter 

Stanton 

Mitchell  (NY) 

RoberU<KS) 

Stark 

Moakley 

Roberts  (SD) 

Staton 

Molinari 

Robinson 

Stenholm 

Mollohan 

Roe 

Stratton 

Montgomery 

Roemer 

Studds 

Moore 

Rogers 

Slump 

Moorhead 

Rose 

Swift 

Morrison 

Rosenthal 

Synar 

Mottl 

Rostenkowski 

Tauke 

Murphy 

Roth 

Tauzin 

Murtha 

Roukema 

Taylor 

Myers 

Rousselot 

Traxler 

Napier 

Roybal 

Trible 

Natcher 

Rudd 

Udall 

Neal 

Russo 

Vander  Jagt 

Nelligan 

Sabo 

Venlo 

Nelson 

Sawyer 

Volkmer 

NichoU 

Scheuer 

Walgren 

Nowak 

Schneider 

Walker 

O^Brien 

Schroeder 

Wampler 

Oakar 

Schulze 

Watkins 

Oberstar 

Schumer 

Weaver 

Obey 

Seiberling 

Weber  (MN) 

Oxley 

Sensenbrenner 

Weber  (OH) 

Panetta 

Shamansky 

White 

Parris 

Shannon 

Whitehurst 

Pashayan 

Sharp 

Whitley 

Patman 

Shaw 

Whittaker 

Patterson 

Shelby 

Williams  (MT) 

Paul 

Shumway 

Williams  (OH) 

Pease 

Shuster 

Wilson 

Pepper 

Siljander 

Winn 

Perkins 

Simon 

Wirth 

Petri 

Skeen 

Wolf 

Pickle 

Skelton 

Wolpe 

Porter 

Smith  (AL) 

Wortley 

Price 

Smith  (lA) 

Wright 

Pritchard 

Smith  (NE) 

Wyden 

Pursell 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wylie 

QuIUen 

Smith  (OR) 

Yatron 

Rahall 

Smith  (PA) 

Young (AK) 

Railsback 

Snowe 

Young (PL) 

Ratchford 

Snyder 

Young  (MO) 

Regula 

Solarz 

Zablocki 

Reuss 

Solomon 

Zeferetti 

Rhodes 

Spence 

NOES-30 

Biaggi 

Foglietta 

Moffett 

Bingham 

Ford  (TN) 

Ottinger 

Burton.  Phillip 

Flank 

Rangel 

Chisholm 

Garcia 

Rodino 

Collins  (ID 

Gonzalez 

Savage 

Conyers 

Gray 

Stokes 

Coyne.  William 

Hawkins 

Washington 

Crockett 

Jacobs 

Waxman 

Dell  urns 

Leiand 

Weiss 

Dymally 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Yates 

NOT  VOTING 
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Beilenson 

Fiedler 

Markey 

Bethune 

Flippo 

McKinney 

Bonior 

Florio 

Peyser 

Burton.  John 

Hendon 

Santini 

Coats 

Hoyer 

Thomas 

Dingell 

Jones  (NO 

Whitten 

Doman 

Loefner 
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Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois,  Messrs. 
YATES,  MOFFETT,  RODINO,  and 
BIAGGI  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  'no." 

Mr.  PERKINS  and  Mr.  ST  GER- 
MAIN changed  their  votes  from  "no" 
to  "aye," 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WAXMAN 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  amendments. 

The  portions  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendments  relate  are  as  follows: 

Page  25: 


Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and  for 
carrying  out  titles  III,  XII,  XIIL  and  XVII 
of  the  Public  Health  Ser\'ice  Act. 
$140,039,000:  Provided,  That  $54,029,000  for 
Public  Health  Service  termination  expenses 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1983  and  may  be  transferred  to  other  appro- 
priations of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Pages  21  and  22: 

RESEARCH  RESOURCES 

To  carry  out,  except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed, sections  301  and  472  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to  research 
resources  and  general  research  support 
grants,  $191,965,000:  Provided,  That  none  of 
these  funds,  with  the  exception  of  funds  for 
the  Minority  Biomedical  Support  program, 
shall  be  used  to  pay  recipients  of  the  gener- 
al research  support  granU  programs  any 
amount  for  indirect  expenses  in  connection 
with  such  grants. 

JOHN  E.  FOCARTY  INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
ADVANCED  STUDY  IN  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

For  the  John  E.  Pogarty  International 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health 
Sciences,  $9,589,000  of  which  $1,800,000 
shall  be  available  for  payment  to  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Lab- 
oratory. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE 

To  carry  out.  to  the  extent  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  section  301  with  respect  to 
health  information  communications  and 
parts  I  and  J  of  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  $46,252,000. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 

For  construction  of.  and  acquisition  of 
sites  and  equipment  for.  facilities  of  or  used 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  where 
not  otherwise  provided,  $10,310,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Waxman: 
Page  25.  line  6.  strike  out  ■■$140.039.000'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$142.039.000';  and 
insert  before  the  period  in  line  9  the  follow- 
ing: ■and  $2,000,000  shall  be  made  available 
to  carry  out  section  309  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act ". 

Page  22.  line  2.  strike  out  "$191,965.000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$191,465,000  •;  in 
line  10  on  that  page  strike  out  ■$9,589,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$9.089.000':  in 
line  18  on  that  page  strike  out  ■46.252.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■45.752.000 ":  and 
in  line  3  on  page  23  strike  out  ■■$36.502.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$36.002.000". 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  offered  this  amendment  to  pro- 
vide $2  million  in  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology. 

I  believe  this  Center  is  an  important 
agency  of  Government.  It  reviews  the 
implications  of  new  health  care  tech- 
nologies. Its  findings  are  helpful  in  in- 
suring that  we  do  not  pay  for  technol- 


ogies that  are  wasteful.  A  recent  study 
indicates  that  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government  from  NCHCT  recommen- 
dations to  medicare  on  coverage  ques- 
tions exceed  $300  million.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  continue  to  fund  this  Center 
at  the  modest  sum  of  $2  million. 

In  a  minute,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  withdraw  my  amendment  be- 
cause of  the  assurances  that  I  have 
from  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Early)  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher).  that 
they  will  secure  funding  for  this 
Center  in  the  conference  report.  How- 
ever, before  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  my  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee this  question: 

Under  the  Health  Incentive  Grant, 
often  called  314d,  the  States  partici- 
pated in  a  uniform  national  health  re- 
porting system,  providing  essential  in- 
formation on  the  use  of  those  funds. 
The  new  preventive  health  and  health 
services  block  grant  requires  that  the 
States  submit  to  the  Secretary  annual 
reports  which  include  a  description  of 
their  activities  and  the  purposes  for 
which  funds  were  spent.  Is  it  the  com- 
mittee's intention  to  maintain  a  uni- 
form national  health  reporting  system 
through  which  the  Secretary  can 
secure  the  required  reports? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question  is 
"Yes. "  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  that  such  a  system  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  the  com- 
mittee's intent  that  such  a  system 
insure  that  State  reports  be  sufficient- 
ly uniform  to  allow  aggregation  for  a 
national  view  and  comparisons  of  simi- 
lar State  programs. 

D  1345 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is  "Yes."  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Is  it  the  committee's 
intent  that  funding  for  this  reporting 
system  be  drawn  by  the  Secretary 
from  funds  appropriated  under  the 
block  grants  without  requiring  an  in- 
crease in  appropriations,  and  that  the 
funds  be  drawn  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  grants  to  the  States? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  committee's  intention 
in  limiting  appropriations  for  National 
Alcohol  Research  Center  awards  to 
the  existing  nine  centers.  Sulisection 
965(b)  of  Public  Law  97-35  requires 
the  Secretary  to  award  a  new  NARC 
grant  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  study  the 
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a  cohol  on  the  elderly.  This 
enornfjusly  important  area  of  re- 
one  which  deserves  atten- 
resdarchers  with  special  exper- 
alco»olism  and  gerontology.  By 
the     award     of     NARC 
the   designation   of   new 
committee  report  appears 
the  Secretary  from  seek- 
compeljitive   applications   for   the 
grant  required  by  recon- 

trie  committee's  intention  to 

ni  imber  of  eligible  recipients 

special  grant  to  the  existing 
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aids 


Mr.    Chairman,    I 
tliank   the   gentleman   from 
or  his  question.  The  com- 
not  intend  to  restrict  the 
applicants  eligible   to  re- 
for    the    NARC    aging 
th<^rized  by  the  Reconciliation 
existing  alcoholism  re- 
are  eligible  to  submit 
for   this   new   grant,   the 
does  not  intend  to  restrict 
from  awarding  a  grant 
center  for  the  purpose  of 
)65(b)  of  Public  Law  97-35. 
ith   this  single  exception, 
tee   does   not   intend   any 
to  be  designed  in  fiscal 
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I  thank  the  gentle- 

f  niuch  for  this  opportunity  to 

egislative  intent. 

jY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

^ield? 

WAJ  MAN.  I  would  like  to  yield 

gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

)  on  the  substance  of  the 

I  have  offered  regarding 

Health  Center  for  Health 


.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

I  would  appreciate  it  if 

would    withdraw    his 

I   agree   with   what   the 

suggested    and    that    the 

potential  to  save  an  awful 

in  health  care  delivery.  I 

wc^uld  be  a  better  approach  if 

,   in  conference,  would 

that  $2  million  elsewhere 

take    il    from   the    four 

gfentleman  suggested  we  take 


WA:^MAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
suggestion  and  I  will  ask 
i.mendment   be   withdrawn, 
rely   on   the   gentleman's 
il  he   is   able   to   do  so,   to 
funding     for     the     National 
Health  Care  Technology.  I 
1  m  important  function  but  I 
want  in  any  way  to  take 
biomedical  research, 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the   amendment   be   with- 

CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 


wa  s  no  objection. 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  address  a  couple  of 
questions  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  handling 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  address  a 
couple  of  questions  to  you  because 
there  were  a  number  of  Members  as 
they  came  on  the  floor  and  voted  on 
the  gentleman's  amendment  just  a 
moment  ago  who  were  asking  what 
the  real  effect  would  be.  They  under- 
stood that  it  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
this  bill  by  $74  million,  but  one  of  the 
questions  that  was  asked  was  what 
outlay  effect  would  the  gentleman's 
$74  million  cut  have  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  that  it  would  be  almost  100 
percent,  the  $74  million.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  under  section  302,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  consume  all  of  the 
gentleman's  time,  under  the  section 
302  targets  our  subcommittee  was  allo- 
cated the  sum  of  $86,600,000,000  for 
budget  authority,  $57,100,000,000  man- 
datory and  $29,500,000,000  discretion- 
ary. The  bill  is  $77  million  under  in 
mandatory  and  we  were  $74  million 
over  in  discretionary. 

The  amendment  that  we  have  just 
offered  corrects  that  defect. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this 
legislation  still  considerably  over  the 
President's  budget  request  of  March 
of  this  year? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman  would  be  "yes."  But  the 
gentleman  understands  full  well  that 
as  far  as  this  bill  and  all  other  appro- 
priation bills  we  are  bound  by  the 
budget  resolution  adopted  by  this 
House,  the  reconciliation  bill  and  sec- 
tion 302  funding  that  was  allocated  to 
the  subcommittees.  There  are  three 
controlling  factors  as  far  as  this  sub- 
committee is  concerned,  as  was  point- 
ed out  by  the  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  who  so  ably  addressed  the 
committee  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  it  is  over  the  President's 
request  of  March  and  of  September? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  What  is  the  total  cost  of 
this  bill  as  it  presently  stands? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  total  figure  in 
this  bill  is  $87,181,250,000. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  bill  is  $1.2  billion 
under  the  1981  level. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  have  one  final  question. 
I  understand  that  perhaps  the  entitle- 
ment area  of  the  bill  is  underfunded. 
Maybe  it  is  not.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  chairman  because  what  wor- 
ries me  is  in  the  past  we  have  had  to 


come  back  later  on  with  supplemental 
appropriation  bills  in  this  area.  The 
bill  is  already  an  extravagant  $88  bil- 
lion, and  are  we  faced,  because  of  a  po- 
tential underfunding  in  the  entitle- 
ment area,  with  the  possibility  or  even 
the  probability  of  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  in  this  area  a  little 
later  on? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  on  our  subcommit- 
tee we  know  that  there  will  be  ap- 
proximately $1,100,000,000  in  addition- 
al funding  where  we  have  no  budget 
request.  Those  two  items  consist  of 
foster  care  for  approximately  $100 
million,  and  then  for  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  it  would  run  about  $1  bil- 
lion. What  we  did  in  computing  the 
figures  in  this  bill,  we  kept  those  two 
figures  in  mind  so  we  would  not  run 
over  and  that  is  about  $1,100,000,000. 
We  are  waiting  on  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Is  it  anticipated  then  we 
may  have  to  have  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation in  this  area? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  responding  to  my  questions. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  good  friend  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher)  if  we  might  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that 
this  bill  contains  a  recommendation  of 
zero  funding  for  title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
however  much  I  disagree  with  this  rec- 
ommendation, I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Con- 
tinuing Education  has  already  been  re- 
authorized through  1985:  is  independ- 
ently funded  by  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation s  salaries  and  expense  accounts; 
and  has  a  broad  mandate  to  review  all 
Federal  continuing  education  and 
training  activities.  Am  I  correct  in  as- 
suming, Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  not 
the  committee's  intent  to  place  in 
doubt  the  council's  continuing  author- 
ity to  carry  out  its  important  tasks? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  I  thank  the 
chairman  and  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  use 
all  my  time.  My  purpose  is  to  ask  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher)  a  question.  I  appreciate  the 


hard  work  that  it  has  taken  to  bring 
this  very  comprehensive  bill  to  the 
floor. 

The  chairman  may  recall  that  I  tes- 
tified before  his  subcommittee  this 
year  on  the  topic  of  impact  aid.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  clarify  one 
item  as  it  refers  to  this  program. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  fully  fund  section  3(D)(2)(b)  of 
Public  Law  81-874,  that  section  of  the 
law  which  covers  the  most  highly  im- 
pacted school  districts? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  that  we  want  him  to  know 
we  appreciate  his  interest  and  support 
for  this  program.  As  the  gentleman 
pointed  out.  he  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  testified  as  to  the  par- 
ticular problem  of  those  school  dis- 
tricts which  serve  military  installa- 
tions. 

The  committee  bill  gives  consider- 
ation to  all  category  A  children  and  to 
military  B  pupils.  This  matter  was 
carefully  reviewed  in  our  hearings  and 
in  markup  of  this  particular  bill. 

The  budget  balancing  section 
3(D)(2)(b)  of  the  impact  aid  law  is  in- 
tended to  give  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion sufficient  flexibility  to  assist 
those  districts  which  meet  the  thresh- 
old requirement  of  50  percent  impac- 
tion with  category  A  and  B.  and  are 
unable  to  achieve  a  comparable  educa- 
tional program  with  other  districts  in 
a  particular  State  without  such  addi- 
tional financial  assistance. 

The  committee  bill  does  include 
amounts  sufficient  to  fully  fund 
3(D)(2)(b)  of  the  budget  balancing  sec- 
tion. We  fully  realize  the  problem  6f 
school  districts  that  are  heavily  im- 
pacted with  military  children. 

I  hope  that  this  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  is  sufficient.  Again  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  know  that  we 
not  only  appreciate  his  interest  in  this 
program,  but  also  the  cooperation  that 
he  has  given  our  subcommittee  since 
he  has  been  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  appreciate  those  kind 
words.  I  do  very  much  appreciate  the 
very  explioit  language  which  will  now 
be  a  part  of  the  Record  on  impact  aid, 
especially  for  those  very  highly  im- 
pacted districts  like  the  one  I  repre- 
sent, which  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  in  Sarpy 
County,  Nebr.,  and  for  the  gentle- 
man's kind  attention  to  my  request.  I 
appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mrs.  Smith). 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  planned  to  support  the  amend- 
ment   offered    by    the    distinguished 


chairman  of  the  Health  and  the  Envi- 
ronment Subcommittee,  to  assure  con- 
tinuance of  essential  functions  of  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology. These  funtions  are  to  assess 
health  care  technologies  and  to  pro- 
vide advice  on  them  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services' 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, which  disseminates  the  informa- 
tion to  its  medicare  agents. 

This  information  is  essential  to 
Mutual  of  Omaha,  the  medicare  fiscal 
intermediary  for  the  State  of  Nebras- 
ka, and  to  other  fiscal  intermediaries, 
such  as  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield.  Such 
advice  on  the  safety,  efficacy,  effec- 
tiveness, and  cost-efficiency  of  individ- 
ual medical  technologies  results  in  sav- 
ings for  the  medicare  program,  at  a 
time  when  this  entitlement  program 
must  be  made  more  cost  effective. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 
Provided  further.  That  no  payment  shall  be 
made  from  this  appropriation  to  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  Federal  Build- 
ings Fnjnd  for  Standard  Level  User  Charges 
or  actual  costs  after  March  31,  1982.  related 
to  Social  Security  field  offices  (excluding 
Social  Security  Administration  regional  of- 
fices, program  service  centers,  data  oper- 
ations centers  and  offices  in  trust  fund  con- 
structed or  federally  owned  space)  except 
for  costs  of  services  above  the  standard  level 
or  for  services  which  can  only  be  provided 
by  General  Services  Administration  or 
which  can  be  provided  most  economically  by 
General  Services  Administration: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Natcher:  On 
page  31.  line  9,  after  the  colon,  strike  all  lan- 
guage down  to  and  including  the  colon  on 
line  19. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Fary.  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee pertaining  to  this  particular 
matter  on  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, has  discussed  this  language  with 
me  in  detail.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  number 
of  Members,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Walker, 
and  a  number  of  other  Members,  have 
called  this  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  amendment  that  I  have 
just  offered  deletes  language  on  page 
31  of  the  bill  related  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  This  lan- 
guage would  have  had  the  practical 
effect  of  requiring  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  delegate  to  the 
social  security  system  the  authority  to 
acquire  and  maintain  its  own  facilities 
for  branch  and  district  offices. 

The  committee's  recommendation  to 
mandate  this  delegation  has  evolved 
after  4  years  of  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
solve  this  problem  administratively. 
During  the  hearings,  Mr.  Chairman, 
off  and  on  for  a  period  of  5  years  we 
have   inquired  of  the  social  security 


system  as  to  why  adequate  space  has 
not  been  acquired,  why  they  no  longer 
have  adequate  space.  Each  year  for  a 
period  of  about  5  years  the  answer  to 
that  question  was  that  GSA  is  not  ac- 
quiring space  as  fast  as  we  need  it. 
They  are  not  putting  us  in  a  position 
where  we  can  operate  the  social  securi- 
ty system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believed  when  we 
marked  this  bill  up  that  this  language 
was  necessary.  We  thought  it  was  very 
much  in  order.  Since  that  time  the 
new  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  also  the 
new  Administrator  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  have  not  only  dis- 
cussed the  matter  but  they  have  di- 
rected a  letter  to  our  subconunittee 
which  indicates,  and  which  will  t>e  a 
part  of  the  record,  that  this  matter 
will  be  resolved  and  that  hopefully  the 
social  security  system  will  no  longer 
run  into  the  same  problem  year  after 
year,  month  after  month,  and  week 
after  week. 

D  1400 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  in  sub- 
stance, is  what  the  amendment  would 
do.  It  would  strike  the  language  which 
prohibits  the  transfer  of  money  to 
GSA  to  acquire  the  space  necessary 
for  the  social  security  system.  This  is 
based  on  this  new  agreement  with 
GSA,  SSA.  and  the  Public  Works  and 
Appropriations  Committees. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 
and  then  I  do  want  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Fary). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur 
with  the  gentleman  on  the  amend- 
ment. As  the  gentleman  recalls,  we 
had  discussions.  I  was  going  to  offer 
the  identical  same  amendment  in  full 
committee,  and  at  the  gentleman's  re- 
quest I  did  not  because  the  gentleman 
wanted  to  look  into  this  further.  It  has 
resolved  itself,  and  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  yield  now  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Fary). 

Mr.  FARY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  can  be 
assured  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  was  recently  made 
aware  of  the  housing  problem  that  the 
Social  Security  Administration  is  cur- 
rently experiencing.  In  this  regard,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds.  I 
strongly  extend  my  appreciation  for 
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allow 
min  ites.) 

NATfCHER.  Will  the  gentleman 
this  matter,  if  the  General 
A(lministration  fails  to  fulfill 
I  ider  the  new  plan? 

If   the   gentleman   will 

I  certainly  will  agree  to 

I  he  gentleman  in  taking  the 

action  if  the  GSA  fails  to 

prescribed  goals.  As  I  indicat- 

we  will  be  holding  in- 

on  this  matter.  If  as  a 

those    hearings    GSA    has 

bstantially  achieve  the  pre- 

then  the  gentleman  can 

that  the  House  Committee 

Works  and  Transportation 

appropriate  action,  including 

if  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 

CHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Texas. 

Mr.    Chairman,    the 
f   adequate   space    for   the 
ty  office  has  been  an  ongo- 
ing, confused  matter  now 
or  5  years.  Repeatedly,  we 
hearings  and  meetings  with 
the  General  Services  Ad- 
n.  We  still  have  many  of- 
he  United  Stales  today  that 
get  space  for.  The  proce- 
as  molasses,  usually,  and 
to  the  detriment  of  people 
to  have  good  services. 
It    the    language    that    the 
had    was    appropriate.    At 
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least  we  would  say  that  you  would  del- 
egate to  the  SSA  the  right  to  make 
these  leases.  And  I  had  hoped  that  it 
would  have  prevailed.  I  can  under- 
stand the  feeling  of  the  GSA  that 
they  would  want  to  handle  it  differ- 
ently, and  they  make  the  same  prom- 
ise now  we  have  had  for  two  or  three 
sessions. 

The  Chairman  has  made  the  state- 
ment that  this  matter  has  now  been 
solved.  I  would  inquire:  How  has  it 
been  solved?  In  what  way  do  we  have 
assurance  that  that  space  will  be 
speeded  up?  What  have  we  done? 

I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Fary)  say  that  it  has  been  solved. 
But  in  what  way  has  it  been  settled? 
Can  someone  answer  that  question  for 
me? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  have  before  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  letter  directed  to  our 
subcommittee  by  Mr.  Carmen,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services 
Administration.  If  the  gentleman 
would  permit,  I  would  like  to  just  read 
a  portion  of  this  letter.  It  provides  as 
follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman,  on  October  1,  1981. 
members  of  my  staff  met  with  your  Sub- 
committee Staff  to  review  the  plan  to  pro- 
vide space  for  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. At  that  meeting  we  delivered  two 
volumes  of  information  that  carefully  list 
each  proposed  space  request,  its  current 
status,  and  a  timeframe  in  which  each 
action  will  be  accomplished. 

Your  staff  advised  that  the  Committee 
will,  in  March  1982,  review  GSAs  progre.ss 
on  each  of  the  451  pending  space  requests 
listed  in  the  SSA  Space  Action  Accomplish- 
ment Report,  dated  September  30.  1981. 

We  have  also  agreed  that  space  requests 
generated  after  this  date  will  be  processed 
in  accordance  with  the  goals  established  by 
HHS  and  submitted  to  GSA.  New  routine 
space  requests  will  be  accomplished  between 
190-265  days  from  receipt  by  GSA.  It  is  un- 
derstood by  both  GSA  and  SSA  that  new 
space  requests  should  numlser  20-25  each 
month  nationwide. 

To  deal  with  the  primary  SSA  cases  on  an 
expedited  basis,  we  established  "Space  Ac- 
quisition Teams."  The  teams  will  be  com- 
prised of  HHS  and  GSA  employees  dedicat- 
ed to  SSA  cases.  The  teams  will  immediately 
review  all  of  the  outstanding  space  requests 
in  each  region  and  establish  a  timeframe  for 
satisfying  the  requests.  An  individual  plan 
will  be  prepared  for  each  team  member 
showing  the  projected  timeframes,  with 
milestones,  for  execution  of  each  SF  81. 
This  plan  will  cover  all  outstanding  cases  on 
the  revised  primary  priority  listing  as 
agreed  to  by  the  team  members.  The  sched- 
ule within  the  management  plan  for  lease 
completion  and  occupancy  of  all  outstand- 
ing cases  will  be  accomplished  by  October  I. 
1982. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  that 
further  on  in  this  letter,  and  in  a  joint 
letter  signed  by  each  of  these  two  gen- 
tleman heading  GSA  and  the  social  se- 
curity system,  we  have  received  from 
these  gentlemen  every  assurance  that 
this  matter  will  be  solved.  The  GSA 
will  proceed  immediately  with  the 
space  requirements  now  pending  for 


the  social  security  system,  and  these 
teams  will  proceed  to  solve  these  mat- 
ters. As  the  gentleman  noted,  one  por- 
tion of  the  letter  indicates  that  in 
March  1982  we  will  have  a  review  to 
see  where  we  are.  Now,  I  know  of  the 
gentleman's  interest  in  this  matter  as 
the  chairman  of  his  subcommittee. 
This  has  been  a  serious  problem  for  a 
period  of  about  5  years.  We  hope  that 
with  these  two  men  being  new  in  that 
capacity,  that  they  will  get  together 
now  and  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I 
can  appreciate  his  concern,  but  I 
would  like  to  advise  the  gentleman 
that  for  5  years  I  have  served  in  this 
Congress  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  Sub- 
committee. I  perhaps  have  the  best  at- 
tendance record  at  that  subcommittee 
of  anyone  other  than  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member.  I 
sat  in  the  96th  Congress,  most  of  the 
time  as  the  acting  ranking  minority 
member,  and  I  am  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  today.  That  subcommittee 
has  been  chaired  by  no  less  distin- 
guished people  than  the  Honorable 
Norm  Mineta.  the  gentleman  from 
California,  the  Honorable  Elliott 
Levitas,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
and  now  the  Honorable  John  Fary. 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

In  those  5  years  I  cannot  recall 
seeing  any  great  preponderance  of 
prospectuses  for  space  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

Now,  if  the  GSA  in  that  time  has 
been  derelict  in  their  duty  of  meeting 
the  needs  and  responding  to  social  se- 
curity, then  social  security  is  at  all 
times  free  to  come  to  the  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority people  of  that  subcommittee, 
the  staff  of  that  subcommittee,  to 
advise  us  of  the  problems  they  have  in 
acquiring  space.  In  those  5  years  I 
have  been  there,  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  have  done  this.  But  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fary),  the  present 
chairman,  and  this  ranking  Republi- 
can member  are  going  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  make  sure  that 
the  GSA  will  discharge  its  responsibil- 
ity to  acquire  space. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Natch- 
er was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  think  in  our 
testimony  we  are  presently  looking  at 
the  space  needs  of  various  agencies. 
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looking  to  the  future.  And  one  of  our 
concerns  is  that  GSA  adequately 
meets  those  needs.  In  most  cases,  they 
do.  But  we  have  also  queried  those 
various  agencies  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  each  had  his  own  authority 
to  go  out  and  lease.  What  we  see,  by 
the  various  agencies,  particularly  in 
Washington,  but  in  other  cities  as 
well,  a  bidding  by  the  various  agencies 
for  space,  and  each  agency  admits 
under  questioning  that  that  kind  of 
bidding  for  space  would  drive  up  the 
cost  for  space.  There  has  to  be  a  cen' 
tral  coordinating  agency,  and  that  has 
to  be  GSA. 

I  hope  that  this  answers  the  con- 
cerns of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding% 
and  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  offering  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther at  this  point,  with  the  permission 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  I 
have  here  a  letter  dated  September  23, 
1981,  addressed  to  me  as  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  view  of  the  inter- 
est of  your  Subcommittee  in  this  area,  we 
feel  it  is  important  to  inform  you  that  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration  have  agreed 
upon  a  plan  of  action  for  meeting  the  space 
requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. Therefore,  we  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  be  granted  independent  lead- 
ing authority. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  and  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  and  will  keep  you  in- 
formed ai  to  our  progress  in  meeting  our 
plan  goals. 

Sincerely. 

Gerald  P.  Carmen. 

Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration. 
John  A.  Avahn. 

Commissioner.  . 
Social  Security  Administration. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle i  that  this  is  signed 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  social  security 
system. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  apologize  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Faryl  He 
made  his  statement.  As  I  recall,  in  the 
gentleman's  statement  he  did  say  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  that 
this  matter  was  under  investigation  by 
the  authorizing  committee,  there 
would  be  hearings  held,  and  this 
matter  would  be  pursued.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FARY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Natch- 
er was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 
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Mr.   WALKER.   Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  this 
amendment.  As  the  gentleman  knows. 
I  had  originally  felt  that  a  point  of 
order  did  rest  against  the  bill  lan- 
guage, based  upon  the  fact  that  it  was 
legislation  in  an  appropriation  bill, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  we  were  able  to 
accommodate,  through  the  work  of 
the  gentleman  and  the  GSA  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  the 
kind  of  conditions  that  have  been  laid 
down  now  in  correspondence  with  the 
committee. 

I  just  want  to  underscore  the  point. 
If  I  understand  the  chairman  correct- 
ly, there  has  now  been  a  compromise 
entered  into  which  assures  that  the 
Congress  will  be  informed  by  March  of 
next  year  how  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  achieving  the  goals  that  we 
have  set  forth  in  the  correspondence 
referred  by  the  chairman;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

D  1415  * 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  letter  that  the 
gentleman  has  made  reference  to  from 
Mr.  Gerald  B.  Carmen,  I  assume,  was 
received  in  the  gentleman's  office 
within  the  last  day  or  two  and  I  have 
to  assume  further  that  the  letter  the 
gentleman  read  by  GSA  and  by  the 
SSA  Administrator  was  also  sent  up 
here  within  the  last  day  or  two.  I  have 
not  seen  copies  of  those  letters.  I 
regret  that  they  have  not  notified  us 
they  have  been  entering  into  these 
agreements. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  howev- 
er, that  this  same  discussion  has  been 
going  on  for  2  to  4  years.  GSA  made 
the  same  promises  last  session.  We 
had  hearings  before  our  subcommit- 
tee. We  brought  in  the  GAG  and  GSA, 
and  from  the  reports  they  submitted 
we  found  out  we  had  nearly  a  national 
scandal  regarding  the  delay  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  handled 
this. 

The  committee  says  in  its  own 
report,  and  I  quote: 

Currently  approximately  one-third  of  all 
requests  for  space  pending  at  GSA  are  more 
than  2  years  old  and  almost  half  are  related 
to  requests  to  expand  space  by  20  percent  or 
more  to  accommodate  staffing  increases  in 
the  early  or  mid-seventies. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  we 
have  a  serious  situation  here  and  per- 
haps the  agreement  that  the  GSA  and 
SSA  have  entered  into  will  be  helpful. 
I  hope  it  will. 

I  am  not  going  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  STARK 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  section  2201  of 
Public  Law  97-35  related  to  the  elimination 
from  the  rolls  or  reduction  in  benefits  of 
persons  receiving  the  so-called  minimum 
benefit  as  of  October  1.  1981. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stark:  Page 
32.  strike  out  "related"  in  linp  2  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  end  of  line  5.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  related 
to  the  elimination  of  the  so-called  minimum 
benefit.". 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  explain  my  amendment.  It 
would  amend  a  provision  of  the  bill 
which  prohibits  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  from  ex- 
pending funds  to  reduce  the  minimum 
social  security  benefits  for  current  re- 
cipients, by  simply  extending  this  pro- 
lection  to  future  recipients. 

At  present  the  bill  does  not  speak  to 
the  issue  of  prospective  recipients,  the 
people  who  will  become  entitled  to  the 
minimum  benefit  in  the  future.  In 
July,  this  body  approved  H.R.  4331.  by 
a  vote  of  404  to  20.  In  that  legislation 
we  included  protections  for  both 
present  and  prospective  or  future  re- 
cipients of  the  minimum  benefit.  I 
think  our  action  indicated  quite  clear- 
ly the  intention  of  this  House  not  to 
go  along  with  the  administration  at- 
tempts to  eliminate  minimum  benefits 
from  current  recipients  and  from 
those  people  who  have  been  promised 
over  the  years  that  these  benefits  will 
be  available  to  them  upon  retirement. 

The  Appropriations  Committee 
wisely  included  language  in  the  bill 
that  would  accomplish  part  of  this 
result.  They  did  not.  however,  deal 
with  what  was  surely  the  consensus 
and  intention  of  the  House  in  July  and 
my  intention  today  to  protect  all  mini- 
mum benefit  recipients,  present  and 
future.  My  amendment  is  simply  con- 
sistent with  our  prior  action  on  this 
matter. 

The  issue  of  minimum  benefits  has 
been  discussed  back  and  forth  a  great 
deal.  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  all  of 
the  arguments  here  today.  But  a  letter 
from  my  constituent.  Ms.  Rose  Della- 
monica.  who  represents  the  Gray  Pan- 
thers in  Oakland,  Calif.,  eloquently  ex- 
presses the  reasons  for  my  amend- 
ments. Ms.  Dellamonica  writes  that 
she  agrees  that  social  security  needs 
improvement  so  that  its  funds  have 
not  been  diverted  for  other  uses,  but 
reducing  benefits  she  argues  is  not  the 
answer.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that 
her  statement  says  it  all. 
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we  believe  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  is 
here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  Social  Security  Subcommittee 
earlier  this  year  voted  to  take  the  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  minimum  ben- 
efit that  we  would  eliminate  it  for  the 
future  recipients,  that  is,  prospective- 
ly. This  was  a  unanimous  agreement 
of  our  subcommittee. 

The  language  in  the  report  and  the 
bill  submitted  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  in  effect, 
maintains  that  same  position. 

Now,  the  House  will  recall  that  just 
before  the  August  recess  there  was  an- 
other measure  here  which  would  have 
restored  the  minimum  completely, 
leaving  the  law  exactly  like  it  was  in 
the  past  and  that  bill  rests  over  in  the 
other  body  at  this  time. 

Now,  the  language  that  is  in  the 
committee  bill  would  be  in  conformity 
with  what  our  subcommittee  has  said, 
that  is,  we  could  not  use  the  money 
for  people  who  are  currently  receiving 
the  minimum. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  a  good  position 
to  take. 

I  can  recognize  the  intent  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  This  would  be 
yet  another  vote  on  this  question  of 
the  minimum  benefits,  a  wounded 
horse  that  we  have  flailed  several 
times  already.  I  think  probably  we 
would  be  better  off  staying  with  the 
language  in  the  committee  bill. 

I  think  we  are  better  off  maintaining 
the  chairman's  position  and  I  would 
support  that. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Stark). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  grounds  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  point  of  no  quorum 
comes  too  late. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PICKLE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 
Provided  further.  That  to  the  extent  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  finds  it  will 


promote  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  a  more  efficient 
and  equitable  manner,  qualified  individuals 
may  be  appointed  to  conduct  hearings 
thereunder  without  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  5  U.S.C.  3105: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pickle:  On 
page  31  strike  the  words  t)eginning  with  the 
word  '"Provided"  on  line  19  and  ending  with 
the  citation  '5  U.S.C.  3105:"  on  line  25. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  the  language 
which  appears  on  page  31,  lines  20 
through  25,  of  the  committee  reported 
bill,  H.R.  4560.  The  present  language 
would  allow  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  to  appoint  individuals 
to  conduct  Social  Security  Act  hear- 
ings without  meeting  qualifications  of 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act. 

This  is  legislation  which  should  be 
thoroughly  examined  and  considered 
by  the  Social  Security  Subcommittee 
in  the  overall  context  of  the  social  se- 
curity appeals  process.  Our  subcom- 
mittee has  had  no  request  from  the 
administration  for  this  authority,  nor. 
for  that  matter,  any  communication 
indicating  the  dire  nature  of  the  ap- 
peals crisis.  In  the  past,  legislation  cre- 
ating temporary  or  emergency  ALJ's 
has  caused  as  many  problems  as  it  has 
attempted  to  solve.  In  fact  we  had  to 
grandfather  in  the  temporary  SSI  and 
black  lung  ALJ's  which  had  been  cre- 
ated by  previous  legislation  in  the  1977 
amendments,  and  that  provision  was 
highly  controversial.  If  we  are  going  to 
bypass  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act.  it  should  be  done  in  a  direct 
manner  and  after  due  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  agree,  however,  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  that  within  the 
next  year  there  will  be  a  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  appeals  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  that  some 
action  may  be  necessary  to  appoint  ad- 
ditional people  to  hear  these  appeals. 
The  Social  Security  Subcommittee  in- 
tends to  hold  hearings  on  the  social  se- 
curity appeals  process  before  the  end 
of  this  month— probably  October  23— 
and  the  shortage  of  hearing  officers  is 
one  of  the  areas  we  will  address.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  our  sub- 
committee is  aware  of  this  situation 
and  will  actively  pursue  a  legislative 
solution  in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  been  kind 
enough  to  submit  to  both  sides  of  our 
subcommittee  a  copy  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  no  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  go 
along  also. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle>. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendments  offered  by  MR.  DANNEMEYER 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  amendments. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendments  relate  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  II-DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH 

AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Health  Services  Administration 

health  services 

For  carrying  out  titles  III.  V.  VII.  VIII,  X. 
and  XIX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
the  Act  of  August  8,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  7901). 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  19.  1963  (42 
U.S.C.  253a),  section  108  of  Public  Law  93- 
353.  section  427(a)  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  as  amended,  title  V 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  Public  Law 
97-35.  $1,051,916,000  of  which  $1,969,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  payments  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  for  care  and  treatment  of 
persons  afflicted  with  Hansen's  disease  and 
$5,000,000.  to  be  available  until  expended, 
shall  be  used  to  renovate  the  National  Han- 
sen's Disease  Center:  Provided,  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  of  medical  care,  related 
expenses,  and  burial  expenses  hereafter  in- 
curred by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  who 
has  participated  in  the  study  of  untreated 
syphilis  initiated  in  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  in 
1932,  in  such  amounts  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  for  payment,  in  such  amounts  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions,  of  such 
costs  and  expenses  hereafter  incurred  by  or 
on  behalf  of  such  person's  wife  or  offspring 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have  suf- 
fered injury  or  disease  from  syphilis  con- 
tracted from  such  person:  Provided  further. 
That  when  the  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion operates  an  employee  health  program 
for  any  Federal  department  or  agency,  pay- 
ment for  the  estimated  cost  shall  be  made 
by  way  of  reimbursement  or  in  advances  to 
this  appropriation:  Provided  further.  That 
when  the  Health  Services  Administration 
provides  health  care  services  to  active  duty 
Department  of  Defense  uniformed  services 
personnel  and  their  dependents,  to  retired 
uniformed  services  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents and  to  the  dependents  of  deceased 
uniformed  services  personnel  in  a  Public 
Health  Service  medical  facility,  payment  for 
the  estimated  cost  shall  be  made  by  way  of 
reimbursement  to  this  appropriation:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Hospitals  and  Clinics,  while  under  Feder- 
al control,  collect  and  retain  third-party  re- 
imbursements and  fees  for  service  from  ap- 
plicable Individuals  seeking  health  care  at 
these  facilities  in  1982  and  that  moneys  col- 
lected be  credited  to  this  appropriation  in 
the  year  in  which  the  services  were  ren- 
dered: Provided  further.  That  not  more  than 
$97,712,000  (excluding  reimbursements) 
shall  be  available  from  this  appropriation 
for  the  operation  or  closure  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Hospitals  and  Clinics  as  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  97-35:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  in  addition  to  the  amounts  made 
available  in  this  paragraph,  any  funds  made 
available  for  the  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pitals and  Clinics  during  fiscal  year  1981 
shall  remain  available  for  expenditure  until 


September  30.  1982.  for  community  conver- 
sion assistance. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Dannemeyer: 
Page  17,  line  13.  strike  out  •$1,051,916,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■$1,031.916.000". 

Page  19,  line  5.  insert  ":  Provided  further. 
That  not  more  than  $110,000,000  shall  be 
available  from  this  appropriation  to  carry 
out  title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act"  after  "assistance". 

D  1430 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment,  which  is  in  two  parts,  be 
considered  en  bloc  because  it  relates  to 
the  very  same  subject  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  at  this 
time  would  reduce  the  appropriation 
for  title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  from  the  $130  million  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, to  a  lower  level  of  $110  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982.  Title  X  author- 
izes the  major  family  planning  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  reduction  from  $130  to  $110  mil- 
lion is  consistent  with  President  Rea- 
gan's recent  request  to  Congress  that 
non-exempt  appropriations  be  reduced 
by  12  percent  below  the  March  10, 
1981,  budget  revisions.  The  March  re- 
quest for  title  X  was  $124.5  million.  A 
12-percent  reduction  would  bring  the 
appropriation  down  to  slightly  under 
the  $110  million  figure  contained  in 
my  amendment. 

However,  my  amendment  is  not 
based  solely  on  the  need  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  in  order  to  sustain 
the  Nation's  economic  recovery  effort. 
I  have  a  number  of  concerns  with  the 
title  X  program  that  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  As  a 
member  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment, which  has  authorizing  ju- 
risdiction over  title  X,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  title  X  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  I  attended  and  par- 
ticipated in  our  subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  reauthorization  of  title  X 
family  planning. 

On  June  19,  1981.  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  released  a  report  on 
the  title  X  program.  In  his  letter  of 
transmittal,  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  wrote: 

The  report  identifies  several  areas  in 
which  family  planning  program  costs  can  be 
reduced  and  services  made  more  attractive 
to  clients  without  compromising  quality 
care. 

The  GAO  study  concluded  that  the 
currently  operated  title  X  program  re- 
sults in:  Too  many  clinic  revisits  by 
women  using  oral  contraceptives,  edu- 
cation that  does  not  appear  to  be 
needed  by  all  clients,  and  some  routine 


medical  tests  for  anemia  that  do  not 
appear  to  be  necessary  for  all  clients. 
In  addition,  the  GAO  review  of  a 
select  group  of  clinics  shows  that 
many  are  giving  routine  venereal  dis- 
ease tests  and  physical  examinations 
beyond  what  is  required  by  the  stand- 
ards of  the  American  College  of  Obste- 
tricians and  Gynecologists  (ACOG). 

The  GAO  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions are  based  on  the  standards  of 
ACOG  and  consultation  with  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control,  private 
physicians  and  even  the  personnel  of 
some  of  the  local  clinics  visited  by 
GAO  representatives. 

GAO  concludes  that  the  costs  of 
these  practices  are  substantial.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  GAO  report  was  pre- 
pared under  the  time  constraints  im- 
posed by  congressional  consideration 
of  title  X  reauthorization.  Hence,  it 
was  not  possible  for  GAO  to  prepare 
complete  savings  estimates.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  however,  the  report  was 
not  available  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  when 
hearings  were  held  in  April  of  this 
year.  GAO  did  provide  one  national 
cost  savings  estimate.  They  estimate 
the  costs  of  unnecessary  supply  revis- 
its alone  to  be  between  $6  and  $13  mil- 
lion. 

GAO  also  examined  the  administra- 
tion and  collection  of  fees  from  pa- 
tients. They  found,  family  plarming 
clinics  have  lost  revenue  and  treated 
clients  inequitably  because  they  have 
not  uniformly  applied  sliding  fee 
scales  based  on  the  clients'  ability  to 
pay.  The  report  concluded  that  some 
patients  were  overcharged,  some  were 
undercharged,  and  some  were  not 
charged  at  all.  They  attributed  this 
situation  to  the  fact  that  HHS  did  not 
keep  regulations  current  and  had  not 
emphasized  fee  collections. 

A  third  and  final  area  of  title  X  ex- 
amined by  GAO  is  the  section  1004  re- 
search activities.  The  GAO  report  con- 
cluded that  certain  activities  were  in- 
appropriately classified  under  the  sec- 
tion, which  authorizes  appropriations 
for  research  relating  to  implementing 
family  planning  programs. 

I  would  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  bear  in  mind  in  considering  my 
amendment  that  title  X  is  not  the 
only  family  planning  program  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Other 
HHS  programs  fall  under  medicaid, 
title  3DC  social  services,  and  maternal 
and  child  health.  For  example,  the 
new  maternal  and  child  health  block 
grant  to  the  States  includes  $8  million 
for  adolescent  pregnancy.  While  HHS 
does  not  keep  itemized  data  on  the 
portion  of  adolescent  pregnancy  funds 
that  go  for  family  plarming,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  States  will 
use  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  new  block 
grant  funds  on  the  existing  clinics 
funded  by  title  X. 
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IHS  has   put   together  new 

guidelines    for   title   X   and 

in  late  July.  I  would  sug- 

this  action— while  commend- 

grounds  for  abandoning  a 

on  the  operation  of  the 

The    GAO    report    suggests 

mere  existence  of  guidelines 

is  not  a  sufficient  tool  for 

operation  of  title  X  funded 

addition,    even    legislative 

y  be  needed  in  some  cases. 
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my  amendments  figure  of 

Ion. 

raised  by  this  amend- 

a  question  of  whether  one 

igainst  family  planning.  The 

mendations.  for  example. 

money  can  be  saved  and 
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amount  is  consistent  with 

the  management  of  Federal 
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effect  careful   administra- 
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The  GAO  report,  if  fully 
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Tiillion  level. 

Mr.    Chairman,    this 
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12  percent  below  the  March 
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year. 

reasons.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
idoption  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
to  the  amendment. 

first  of  all,  I  might 
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say  first  of  all  for  the  Mem- 

Tongress  who  are  very,  very 

opposed    to    abortion,    this 

has  been  involved  in  that 

since  its  inception.  If  you 

to    abortion,    then    you 

ve   some   other   alternative. 

alternative  that  some  of  us 

forth  and  support. 

all,  the  committee  already 

funding  for  family  planning 

illion  over  the  current  year's 

that  level  sustained  a  $4  mil- 


lion rescission  just  this  past  time  June. 
That  represents  a  reduction  of  more 
than  20  percent  in  one  fiscal  year. 
This  amount  would  reduce  family 
planning  to  a  level  below  fiscal  1978. 

During  fiscal  1981  approximately  6 
million  adolescents  and  disadvantaged 
women  received  services  through  this 
funding.  At  the  committees  recom- 
mended level  of  $130  million  1.2  mil- 
lion fewer  needy  persons  will  be  able 
to  receive  services  in  fiscal  1982. 

The  gentleman  from  California 
refers  to  a  GAO  report  of  June  1981 
calling  for  certain  improvements  in 
the  family  planning  program  as  a  solid 
justification  for  his  amendment  to  cut 
the  program  even  further  than  the 
committee  suggests. 

Not  only  has  the  committee  already 
considered  that  report,  but  the  com- 
mittee also  had  time  to  consider  that 
report  prior  to  its  subcommittee 
markup.  It  was  the  judgment  of  the 
subcommittee  that  the  concerns  and 
suggestions  of  the  GAO  were  being  di- 
rectly and  adequately  addressed  by 
the  agency  and  the  Congress. 

More  specifically,  the  committee  in- 
cluded report  language  with  our  bill- 
on page  17  of  the  report— directing  the 
Department  to  report  back  to  the  com- 
mittee before  the  fiscal  1983  hearings 
on  any  recommendations  it  can  make 
to  improve  the  operations  of  the 
family  planning  program. 

Further.  I  should  point  out  that  the 
GAO  report  itself  comments  on  pages 
27  and  38  that— 

HHS  plans  to  issue  new  program  guide- 
lines incorporating  most  changes  GAO  rec- 
ommended to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
family  planning  clinics. 

In  addition,  the  GAO  report  ob- 
serves that— 

HHS  generally  concurred  with  GAO's  rec- 
ommendations to  monitor  clinics  to  insure 
that  routine  medical  services  •  •  •  were  jus- 
tified *  •  •  etc. 

I  might  add  that  not  only  has  HHS 
concurred  with  many  suggestions 
made  by  GAO.  the  Department  has. 
through  its  own  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions made  many  of  the  changes  al- 
ready. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
more  than  5.000  clinics  and  projects 
receive  some  support  through  this  pro- 
gram. Some  of  the  very  practices  that 
this  GAO  report  questions  such  as 
semiannual  clinic  visits  for  women 
using  oral  contraceptives,  were  consid- 
ered proper  and  necessary  medical 
procedure  until  very  recently.  It  is 
only  recently  that  sound  medical  prac- 
tice has  acknowledged  a  reduced  need 
for  such  frequent  visits  for  users  of 
oral  contraceptives  and  for  other  re- 
spected medical  screening  techniques. 

I  strongly  oppose  this  amendment 
for  it  will  only  further  cripple  a  pro- 
gram that  is  vitally  needed  by  this  Na- 
tion's disadvantaged  and  which  has  al- 
ready sustained  substantial  cuts. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  also  point  out,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia said  they  can  get  some  money  out 
of  maternal  and  child  health  block 
grants.  Well,  that  has  already  been  re- 
duced from  $456.7  million  last  year  to 
$331  million  this  year.  There  is  not 
enough  money  there  for  the  other 
purposes  in  the  block  grant. 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  cut  that  to  bare 
bones.  In  fact,  in  my  general  remarks 
here  I  mentioned  that  we  made  too  big 
a  cut  in  that  particular  area. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  good  chairman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  in  his  opposition 
to  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conte, 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  This  amendment 
goes  too  far,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  had  a 
GAO  report  as  to  the  particular 
matter  involved  and  I  just  quote  a  por- 
tion of  our  committee  report  regarding 
this  study: 

The  committee  expects  the  department  to 
carefully  examine  the  June  19.  1981.  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  report  on  family  plan- 
ning. The  department  should  report  back  to 
the  committee  before  the  fiscal  year  1983 
hearings,  any  recommendations  it  can  make 
to  improve  the  operations  of  the  program 
relative  to  the  issues  raised  in  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

While  the  GAO  report  raises  impor- 
tant administrative  issues  about  the 
program,  it  is  not  a  basis  for  making 
the  reductions,  Mr.  Chairman,  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  one  of  the  able  Members  of 
the  House,  my  friend,  but  his  amend- 
ment goes  too  far.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  amend- 
ment be  voted  down. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  opposing 
this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  considering  the  amount 
appropriated  under  this  program,  that 
there  is  a  reduction  already  of  what 
would  really  amount  to  26  percent  if 
we  took  the  CBO  estimate  for  what 
the    fiscal    year    1981    appropriation 
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would  be  with  an  inflation  factor  of  8 
percent.  To  ask  for  an  additional  re- 
duction $20  million  would  be  very  det- 
rimental to  the  program. 

The  administrative  problems,  as  the 
GAO  has  reported,  can  be  handled  it 
seems  to  me.  through  greater  efficien- 
cies by  HHS,  not  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  money  to  operate  the  pro- 
gram. 

So  I  would  urge  also  that  we  reject 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  As  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  En- 
vironment chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waxman).  which 
voted  to  authorize  title  X  for  another 
3  years  at  a  substantially  reduced  level 
of  funding.  I  can  testify  to  the  great 
reluctance  with  which  we  bit  the 
bullet  and  cut  back  funding  for  such  a 
spectacularly  successful  and  much- 
needed  program. 

Let  me  sum  up  the  case  for  family 
planning  by  saying  that  this  is  the 
most  cost-effective  program  in  the 
entire  constellation  of  Federal  health 
programs.  In  1979  alone,  our  invest- 
ment in  the  family  planning  program 
saved  $558  million  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  spent  on  medical  ex- 
penses, social  ser\'ires,  welfare,  and 
public  housing  for  women  who  would 
have  carried  unwanted  pregnancies  to 
term.  An  additional  $12  million  would 
have  been  spent  on  abortions  that 
were  avoided  through  the  use  of 
proper  family  planning. 

More  simply  stated,  in  1980.  for  all 
family  planning  services,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  saved  almost  $2  for  every  $1 
that  was  spent  in  1979. 

For  teenagers,  we  saved  about  $2.90 
for  every  $1  that  was  spent  in  all  of 
these  health,  welfare,  and  abortion 
services  that  were  avoided. 

Now,  this  does  not  even  count,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  untold  lifetime  cost 
amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  an  infant  child  who  is  born  out 
of  wedlock  to  a  young  teenage  mother. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  cost  bene- 
fits, this  program  is  sound,  solid,  and 
eminently  desirable. 

D  1445 

Let  me  quote  from  Op-Ed  piece  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Juan  Williams,  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff. 

He  points  out  that  58  percent  of  all 
children  born  last  year  in  the  District 


of  Columbia  were  illegitimate.  Of  all 
babies  born  with  a  low  birth  weight.  90 
percent  were  born  to  black  teenage 
girls.  These,  of  course,  are  children 
who  run  a  very  high  risk  of  encounter- 
ing health  problems  affecting  their 
mental  and  physical  development. 

Perhaps  the  most  devasting  statistic 
of  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  about  crime,  and 
the  urgent  need  to  do  something  ra- 
tional to  contain  the  devasting  effect 
of  crime  on  our  society,  75  percent  of 
all  of  the  teenagers  now  held  in  the 
city's  detention  centers  were  born  ille- 
gitimate. 

Says  Mr.  Juan  Williams,  "Social 
workers  don't  know  the  odds,  but  they 
agree  that  the  black  illegitimate  child 
has  almost  no  chance  at  all.  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  social  service 
worker  summed  it  all  up  much  better 
than  I  could: 

So  many  young  people  will  tell  you  they 
didn't  plan  to  become  pregnant.  If  they  had 
the  ability  to  choose,  they  would  say  no  to 
getting  pregnant.  But  you  must  remember 
that  adolescence  is  a  time  when  very  little  is 
planned,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  fantasy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  health  of  our  society, 
under  every  test  of  rationality,  does  it 
pay  us  to  deny  these  young  girls  the 
ability  to  control  their  fertility,  the 
ability  to  plan  to  have  their  children 
later,  at  a  time  in  life  when  it  makes 
rational  sense  for  them  to  have  a 
family? 

In  the  name  of  decency,  in  the  name 
of  rationality,  in  thinking  through 
what  is  best  for  our  country,  we  must 
provide  these  young  girls  and  women 
with  the  ability  to  plan  their  families, 
and  we  must  save  society  the  horren- 
dous costs  of  unwanted  pregnancy  out 
of  wedlock. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  have  Mr.  Williams'  arti- 
cle from  today's  Washington  Post  in- 
serted into  the  Record.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 
Illegitimacy 
(By  Juan  Williams) 

Pact:  in  the  District.  58  percent  of  all  chil- 
dren born  last  year  were  illegitimate. 

Pact:  of  all  the  illegitimate  children  born 
in  the  District  nearly  70  percent  were  black: 
65  percent  of  all  black  children  born  in  the 
city  were  illegitimate. 

Pact:  of  all  illegitimate  children  bom  in 
the  District.  20.9  percent  were  born  to  teen- 
age mothers  and  more  than  95  percent  were 
born  to  black  teen-age  mothers.  And  of  all 
low-birth-weight  babies  born  in  the  city- 
children  who  run  a  high  risk  of  encounter- 
ing health  problems  that  could  damage 
their  mental  or  physical  development— 90 
percent  were  born  lo  black  teen-agers. 

There  is  one  last  statistic.  It  concerns  the 
lives  of  illegitimate  children,  and  it  tells 
what  the  high  rate  of  illegitimate  births, 
steadily  climbing  higher  in  the  last  15  years, 
could  mean  in  the  future.  The  statistic  is 
this:  District  officials  estimate  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  teen-agers  in  Cedar  Knoll  and 
Oak  Hill,  the  city's  detention  facilities  for 
teen-agers,  were  born  illegitimate. 


"Being  bom  out  of  wedlock  is  a  very 
unfair  starting  point."  says  Marian  Wright 
Eklelman.  president  of  the  Children's  De- 
fense Fund.  The  obstacles  to  a  black  child's 
success  in  life  are  outlined  in  a  study  pub- 
lished by  Edelman's  group  earlier  this  year. 
"Portrait  of  Inequality."  It  reports  that  a 
black  child  is  twice  as  likely  to  die  in  the 
first  year  of  life  as  a  white  child.  The  black 
child  is  also  twice  as  likely  to  live  with  nei- 
ther parent  and  to  drop  out  of  school,  and 
three  times  as  likely  to  have  his  mother  die 
in  childbirth. 

These  numbers  are  for  all  black  children, 
legitimate  or  illegitimate.  Social  workers 
and  statisticians  do  not  know  the  odds  for  il- 
legitimate children,  but  they  agree  that  the 
black  illegitimate  child  really  has  almost  no 
chance  at  all. 

"If  you  are  mugged  by  some  black  young- 
ster, no  one  would  stop  and  think  what  a 
tough  life  these  children  have  had."  says 
Edelman.  "On  the  other  hand,  you've  got  to 
see  beneath  the  macho  routine  ...  to  un- 
derstand that  they  are  both  victims  and  vic- 
timize rs." 

If  illegitimate  birth,  particularly  among 
blacks,  is  a  well-known,  statistically  con- 
firmed key  to  lifelong  meml)ership  in  the 
underclass,  why  then  are  black  women 
having  more  and  more  children  outside  mar- 
riage? A  1970  Census  Bureau  report  on  ille- 
gitimate births  explains  the  rapid  increase 
since  the  1940s  as  a  result  of  the  growing 
number  of  unmairied  women  of  child-bear- 
ing age. 

She's  at  home  now  with  her  mother  and 
the  baby.  She  recently  got  out  to  the  stores 
and  to  see  friends  for  the  first  time  since 
her  baby  was  born.  She  is  21.  unmarried, 
and  very  happy.  But  she  says  she  doesn't 
want  anyone  to  l)e  cruel  and  call  her  child  a 
"bastard"  so  she  asks  not  to  t)e  named. 

The  baby  was  the  result  of  an  on-and-off 
affair  with  her  high-school  boyfriend,  a 
man  she  has  known  for  six  years.  She  has 
iieard  from  him  only  twice  since  the  child 
was  bom.  she  said  in  a  recent  telephone 
interview.  "He  thinks  if  he  comes  around 
here  hell  get  into  a  family  thing  and  I'll 
start  talking  about  getting  married.  I  know 
he  don't  have  a  regular  job  and  can't  be 
paying  to  take  care  of  no  baby.  I  don't  want 
to  marry  him.  What  I  want  to  get  married 
for?" 

She  has  applied  for  welfare. 

Did  she  want  the  baby?  She  hesitates.  She 
didn't  plan  to  have  the  child,  but  she  was 
not  using  birth  control.  She  calls  birth  con- 
trol pills  "pink  poison."  and  says  "he  doesn't 
always  have  anything  (prophylactics)  with 
him."  So  they  took  a  chance  a  few  times. 
She  was  in  her  first  year  of  night  classes  at 
business  school,  learning  typing  and  basic 
accounting,  when  she  became  pregnant.  She 
quit  her  job  as  a  clerk  at  Woodward  and 
Lothrop  because  of  the  baby.  "You  know. 
I'm  not  sorry  it  happened."  she  says.  "I'd 
had  an  abortion,  and  I  couldn't  do  it  no 
more  'cause  I  really  love  children.  It's  going 
to  be  hard.  We  don't  have  a  whole  lot  of 
money,  but  he's  mine,  and  me  and  my 
mother,  we'll  take  care  of  him." 

According  to  social  workers,  one  reason 
for  the  continued  growth  in  illegitimate 
births  is  black  women's— particularly  unedu- 
cated black  women's— opposition  to  abortion 
on  moral  grounds.  And  mothers  often  per- 
suade their  daughters  to  give  birth,  rather 
than  have  an  abortion,  even  if  it  means 
bringing  a  child  into  an  unstable  family 
without  a  father  and  with  no  income  except 
welfare.  Putting  the  baby  up  for  adoption  is 
viewed  negatively,  loo.  according  lo  social 
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The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  for 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
Page  63.  after  line  3.  add  the  following  new 
section: 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  issuance,  implementation,  or  enforce- 
ment of  any  rule,  regulation,  standard, 
guideline,  recommendation,  or  order  which 
includes  any  ratio,  quota,  or  other  numeri- 
cal requirement  related  to  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  or  sex,  and  which  requires 
any  individual  or  entity  to  take  any  action 
with  respect  to  (1)  the  hiring  or  promotion 
policies  or  practices  of  such  individual  or 
entity,  (2)  the  admissions  policies  or  prac- 
tices of  such  individual  or  entity,  or  (3)  the 
contracting  and  subcontracting  policies  or 
practices  of  such  individual  or  entity. 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1500 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
any  funds  by  the  Departments  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  Labor  for  any  racial  quota 
system.  I  share  the  support  of  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  body  for  affirma- 
tive action  when  it  is  practiced  in  a 
nondiscriminatory  fashion.  This 
amendment  in  no  way  strikes  out  af- 
firmative action  programs.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  take  quotas  out  of  the  af- 
firmative action  concept. 

Affirmative  action  should  reach  out 
to  recruit  and  train  individuals  who 
are  underrepresented  in  the  labor 
force.  It  should  destroy  discriminatory 
barriers  where  they  exist  and  guaran- 
tee equal  opportunity  for  all  persons. 
The  departments  funded  through  this 
bill  each  have  an  obligation  to  insure 
the  right  of  minorities  to  freely  com- 
pete and  be  equally  considered  for 
educational  and  job  opportunities  in 
our  Nations  schools  and  workplaces, 
without  their  race,  gender,  color,  or 
creed  regarded  as  factors. 

However,  many  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's procedures  for  insuring 
equal  opportunity  for  all  have  unques- 
tionably become  strict,  arbitrary 
quotas,  and  it  is  quotas  or  their  practi- 


cal equivalent  that  I  oppose  in  this 
amendment.  Quotas  have  no  place  in  a 
society  which  is  striving  for  nondis- 
criminatory, nonrace  conscious  equal 
opportunity  for  all.  Quotas  are,  by  def- 
inition and  practice,  discriminatory. 
They  take  race  into  account,  they 
count  by  race,  they  apportion  jobs  by 
race. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to 
insure  that  no  Federal  funds  are  spent 
in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  fun- 
damental purposes  of  titles  VI  and  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Its 
purpose  is  to  prohibit  any  Federal  ac- 
tivity that  uses  ratios,  quotas  or  other 
numerical  requirements  related  to 
race,  creed,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  sex  to  regulate  employment 
admission  or  procurement  practices.  It 
should  be  carefully  noted  that  the 
term  'numerical  requirement"  is  in- 
tended to  embrace  goals  and  timeta- 
bles as  those  concepts  are  currently 
being  applied  at  the  Departments  -of 
Labor,  Education,  and  Health  and 
Human  Services  but  does  not  prohibit 
the  use  of  a  goal  or  a  timetable  indi- 
vidually. While  a  theoretical  distinc- 
tion is  presently  drawn  between 
quotas  and  "goals  and  timetables"  a 
combination  of  goal  and  a  timetable 
often  becomes  a  quota  in  practice. 
While  at  one  time  a  goal  was  just 
that— an  objective  which  the  employer 
was  required  to  make  every  good  faith 
effort  to  achieve— the  current  use  of  a 
goal  in  conjunction  with  a  timetable 
forces  employers  to  engage  in  hiring 
by  quotas.  However,  under  my  amend- 
ment a  goal  may  be  used  or  a  timeta- 
ble may  be  used  so  long  as  their  use 
does  not  constitute  a  quota.  The 
amendment  will  not  deprive  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  mechanisms  for 
remedying  discrimination  wherever  it 
exists.  On  the  contrary,  where  discrim- 
ination has  occurred  in  the  workplace 
or  on  the  academic  campus,  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Employment  Commission 
will  have  the  same  authority  and  same 
mandate  to  provide  redress  as  it  does 
now  under  civil  rights  law  protections. 

This  amendment  is  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  direction  in  which  the 
present  Department  of  Justice  is 
going.  William  French  Smith,  our  At- 
torney General,  has  stated  on  one  oc- 
casion: 

The  nation  must  end  its  oyerreliance  on 
various  remedial  devices  aimed  solely  at 
achieving  an  inflexible  and  predetermined 
mathematical  balance. 

He  further  stated: 

While  well  intended,  quotas  invariably 
have  the  practical  effect  of  placing  inflexi- 
ble restraints  on  the  opportunities  afforded 
one  race  in  an  effort  to  remedy  past  discrim- 
ination against  another.  They  stigmatize 
the  beneficiaries.  Worst  of  all.  under  a 
quota  system,  today's  minimum  may 
become  tomorrow's  maximum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  and 
the  language  that  is  in  this  amend- 
ment has  been  previously  adopted  by 
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this  House  on  several  occasions  going 
back  to  1977.  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  House  would  again  today  adopt 
similar  language  aS  we  have  in  the 
past.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
the  practices  that  this  amendment  ad- 
dresses have  never  been  authorized  by 
Congress,  but  are  the  products  of  a 
decade  and  a  half  of  executive  action. 
Any  effort  by  OFCCP  to  remove  dis- 
criminatory barriers  in  employment  is 
perfectly  legitimate.  However,  a  review 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  leads  one  to  the  unmistak- 
able conclusion  that  race  conscious 
preferential  treatment  was  never  in- 
tended. 

Certainly  we  all  recognize  that  dis- 
crimination cannot  and  must  not  be 
tolerated.  It  must  be  ended  where  it 
exists.  Unfortunately,  however,  our 
overzealous  bureaucracy  has  taken  it 
upon  itself  to  arbitrarily  apply  numer- 
ical quotas  in  connection  with  Federal 
education  and  labor  programs  even 
where  discrimination  has  not  been 
shown.  Numerous  Federal  programs 
which  began  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
tecting individuals  from  discrimination 
and  ending  race  consciousness  have  in 
reality  become  programs  practicing 
discrimination  and  promoting  race 
consciousness.  The  use  of  quotas  or 
other  numerical  requirements  to  fur- 
ther the  progress  of  one  individual  or 
one  racial  or  sexual  class  of  individual 
at  the  expense  of  others  is  entirely 
counterproductive  to  any  effort  to  pro- 
vide equal  opportunity  for  all.  These 
policies  in  concept  and  practice  have 
never  been  authorized  by  Congress.  In 
fact,  in  many  respects  actually  contra- 
dict the  protections  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  which  guarantees  the 
rights  of  all  A^m.erirans  to  freely  com- 
pete for  jobs  and  educational  opportu- 
nities without  fear  of  being  discrimi- 
nated against. 

My  amendment  will  in  no  way  strike 
affirmative  action  programs.  It  will, 
however,  clearly  speak  to  the  concern 
of  a  clear  majority  of  Americans  that 
racial  quotas  have  no  place  in  Ameri- 
can life. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  SIMON 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

STtJDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

For  carrying  out  subparts  1,  2  and  3  of 
part  A,  and  parts  C  and  E  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  $3,833,750,000  which 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1983:  Provided,  That  amounts  appropriated 
for  Pell  Grants  shall  be  available  first  to 


meet  any  insufficiencies  in  entitlements  re- 
sulting from  the  payment  schedule  for  Pell 
Grants  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  1981-1982  academic  award 
year:  Provided  further.  That  pursuant  to 
section  411(b)(4)(A)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  amounts  appropriated  herein  for 
Pell  Grants  which  exceed  the  amounts  re- 
quired to  meet  the  payments  schedule  pub- 
lished for  any  fiscal  year  by  15  per  centum 
or  less  shall  be  carried  forward  and  merged 
with  amounts  appropriated  for  the  next 
fiscal  year:  Provided  further.  That  the  maxi- 
mum grant  a  student  may  receive  in  the 
1982-1983  academic  year  is  $1,800.  notwith- 
standing section  411(a)(2MA)(i)<II)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  the  cost  of  attendance  used  for  calcu- 
lating eligibility  for  and  amount  of  Pell 
Grants  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education  notwithstanding  section  482(d) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Simon:  Page 
46.  line  1.  strike  out  "notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 482(d)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■pursuant  to  section  482(d)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  except  that  subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting  •$1,200"  for 
"$1,100":  Provided  further.  That  the  assess- 
ment rates  shall  be  12.5  percent  in  the  case 
of  total  discretionary  income  which  does  not 
exceed  $5,000,  15  percent  in  the  case  of  total 
discretionary  income  which  exceeds  $5,000 
and  does  not  exceed  $10,000,  17.5  percent  in 
the  case  of  total  discretionary  income  which 
exceeds  $10,000  and  does  not  exceed  $15,000. 
and  20  percent  in  the  case  of  total  discre- 
tionary income  which  exceeds  $15,000:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  family  contribution 
schedule  for  the  1981-1982  academic  year 
shall  also  be  the  family  contribution  sched- 
ule for  the  1982-1983  academic  year,  except 
that  the  assessment  rates  set  forth  in  this 
paragraph  shall  apply:  Provided  further. 
That  "effective  family  income"  under  sec- 
tion 482(b)(3)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
shall  mean,  with  respect  to  a  student,  the 
annual  adjusted  family  income,  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  received  by  the 
parents  or  legal  guardians  of  the  student 
minus  Federal  taxes  paid  or  payable  with 
respect  to  such  income,  and  shall  include 
any  effective  student  income  after  any 
offset  as  determined  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary:  Provided  further. 
That  any  amount  paid  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to.  or  on  account  of.  the  student 
which  would  not  be  paid  if  he  were  not  a 
student,  and  one-half  any  amount  paid  the 
student  under  chapters  34  and  35  of  t'tle  38. 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  treated  as  stu- 
dent financial  assistance". 

Mr.  SIMON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
an  amendment  here  that  I  believe  is 
noncontroversial.  It  does  not  add  a 
penny  to  the  appropriation.  What  it 
does  do  is  that  it  takes  the  schedule 
for  the  1981-82  academic  year  for  the 
Pell  grants  and  applies  it  for  the  1982- 


83  year.  It  is  inserted  here  in  the  event 
that  somehow  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  OMB  are  not  able  to  agree 
on  the  schedule.  If  a  schedule  that  is 
acceptable  does  come  out  prior  to  the 
conference,  then  this  can  be  forgotten. 
That  is  basically  it. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  bill,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  includes  $2.5  billion  for  the 
Pell  grant  program.  The  committee 
limits  the  maximum  grant  of  $1,800 
and  allows  the  Secretary  the  flexibil- 
ity to  determine  the  cost  of  attend- 
ance rules  in  calculating  student 
grants,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows. 

If  the  gentleman  can  assure  me  and 
the  committee  that  his  amendment 
will  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, that  the  amendment  will  not 
violate  agreements  reached  during  the 
reconciliation  process,  and  that  the 
amendment  will  not  adversely  affect 
low  income  college  students.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

What  does  the  gentleman  say  about 
that  statement? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  that  is  precisely 
what  this  amendment  does.  It  in  fact 
offers  protection  both  for  the  low- 
income  students  and  protection  for 
the  colleges  so  that  we  do  not  end  up 
in  August  of  next  year  without  a  for- 
mula. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  With  that  state- 
ment from  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  objection  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  We  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  study  his  amendment,  and 
we  have  no  objection  on  this  side  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  would  like  to  engage  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  NATCHER.  in  a  colloquy  regard- 
ing the  Public  Health  Hospital  issue, 
and  I  would  like  to  preface  my  re- 
marks by  thanking  him  for  the  out- 
standing leadership  he  has  provided  in 
trying  to  help  the  Members  of  this 
body  deal  with  this  rather  controver- 
sial issue. 

In  this  bill.  $25  million  is  provided 
for  PHS  hospital  or  clinic  'conversion 
assistance. '■  Is  this   "conversion  assist- 
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folds. In  the  event  that  there  are 
funds  remaining  from  the  closure 
costs,  is  it  the  intent  of  the  committee 
that  this  excess  will  be  added  to  the 
transition  account?  In  other  words, 
can  any  unexpended  closure  costs  be 
used  for  conversion? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Yes.  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  committee  that  maximum  flexi- 
bility be  allowed  the  communities 
transferring  to  local  control.  Any 
excess  from  the  amount  appropriated 
for  closure  costs  can  be  used  for  con- 
version assistance. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
merchant  seafarers  and  others  who 
may  have  been  eligible  for  care  at  the 
PHS  hospitals  in  the  past,  but  who  no 
longer  are  eligible  as  a  result  of  legis- 
lative changes.  During  the  period  of 
transition,  can  the  PHS  hospitals, 
which  are  transiting  to  local  control, 
care  for  these  patients  in  order  to 
maintain  continuity  of  care? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  It  is  certainly  the 
committee's  intention  that  the  hospi- 
tals which  are  making  the  transition 
be  allowed  to  care  for  these  people. 
We  have  also  stipulated  that  the  hos- 
pital providing  the  care  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  collect  and  retain  reimburse- 
ments for  such  services  to  the  extent 
the  patients  have  coverage.  These 
funds  should  aid  the  transition. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
also  like  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts,  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  Conte),  for  his 
help  and  cooperation  on  the  issues  as 
well,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Waxman),  who  in  the 
authorizing  areas  have  made  it  possi- 
ble for  this  transfer  to  occur. 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  following 
letters  which  bear  upon  this  issue; 
HoDSE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  October  2.  1981. 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Schweiker. 
Secretary.     Department     of     Health     and 
Human  Services.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  you  have  recently  sent 
letters  to  many  of  the  applicants  for  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  and  clinic  conver- 
sion assistance  that  their  proposals  have 
been  rejected.  In  explaining  your  decision, 
you  indicate  that,  because  no  funds  for 
transition  assistance  had  been  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  as  of  September  30,  1981. 
none  of  these  proposals  satisfy  the  statuto- 
ry requirement  of  "a  reasonable  expectation 
of  financial  viability."  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  clarify  this  statutory  require- 
ment and  to  urge  you  to  use  the  discretion 
it  confers  upon  you  in  order  to  fund  the 
qualified  proposals  that  you  have  received. 

The  legislative  language  in  question  here 
appears  in  section  987(c)  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  P.  L.  97-35.  It  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  evaluate  each  pro- 
posal for  the  transfer  of  a  PHS  hospital  or 
clinic  to— 

determine,  not  later  than  September  30, 
1981,  whether  or  not  under  such  proposal 
the  hospital  or  station— 


(1)  will  be  maintained  as  a  general  health 
care  facility  providing  a  range  of  services  to 
the  population  within  its  service  area. 

"(2)  will  continue  to  make  services  avail- 
able to  existing  patient  populations,  and 

"(3)  has  a  reasonable  expectation  of  finan- 
cial viability  .  .  ." 

As  you  may  know,  I  am  the  author  of  this 
language,  which  first  appeared  in  H.R.  3768, 
which  I  introduced  on  June  2.  1981.  This  bill 
was  offered  as  an  alternative  to  the  Admin- 
istrations  proposal,  H.R.  3223,  introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Madigan,  on  April  10,  1981.  H.R.  3223 
would  have  repealed  the  requirement  for 
maintaining  the  PHS  hospitals  effective 
upon  enactment,  opening  the  way  for  imme- 
diate closure.  My  bill,  in  contrast,  proposed 
to  phase  out  Federal  support  for  the  PHS 
facilities  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1982,  as 
required  by  the  Budget  Reconciliation  in- 
structions (H.  Con.  Res.  115),  in  order  to 
give  interested  communities  an  opportunity 
to  take  control  of,  and  operate,  their  local 
PHS  facilities. 

H.R.  3768.  with  minor  modifications  not 
relevant  to  the  language  in  question  here, 
was  incorporated  into  H.R.  3982,  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  as  approved 
by  the  House  on  June  26,  1981.  In  subse- 
quent conference  between  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee, in  which  I  participated,  the  Senate 
receded  to  the  House  position.  The  entirety 
of  H.R.  3768  now  appears  as  sections  985- 
987  of  Public  Law  97-35. 

The  House  Committee  Report,  explaining 
the  meaning  of  the  language  agreed  upon 
by  the  Conferees,  states: 

"In  determining  whether  a  proposal  for 
transfer  has  a  reasonable  expectation  of  fi- 
nancial viability,  the  Secretary  shall  evalu- 
ate whether  the  facility  can  expect,  after 
transfer,  to  collect  sufficient  reimbursement 
from  all  sources  and  have  adequate  utiliza- 
tion to  meet  operating  expenses  without  as- 
sistance from  direct  appropriations.  In 
making  this  assessment,  the  Committee  ex- 
pects that  the  Secretary  will  not  only  be 
prudent  but  also  realistic,  in  light  of  the 
extremely  short  time  available  to  appli- 
cants for  preparations  of  a  proposal  and  the 
current  financing  and  marketing  constraints 
under  which  the  facilities  now  operate."  H. 
Rep.  97-158,  Vol.  II,  p.  373  (emphasis 
added). 

As  this  excerpt  makes  clear,  the  "reasona- 
ble expectation  of  financial  viability"  test 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  availability  of 
appropriations  as  of  September  30,  1981.  In- 
stead, this  reflects  the  concern  of  Congress 
that  Federal  funds  be  awarded  only  to 
those  applicants  who.  in  your  judgment, 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  operate  the 
hospital  or  clinic  without  continued  Federal 
assistance  after  transfer  given  local  market 
conditions.  The  purpose  of  the  requirement 
that  you  evaluate  each  application  by  Sep- 
tember 30  was  to  assure  an  early  identifica- 
tion of  those  facilities  which  ought  to  be 
closed  immediately  for  lack  of  an  acceptable 
plan,  leaving  more  funds  available  to  assist 
those  with  approvable  proposals  in  making 
an  orderly  transition  during  the  course  of 
the  fiscal  year  to  local  control.  (Of  course, 
this  would  not  preclude  the  Department 
from  using  available  appropriations  to  fund 
the  operating  expenses  of  a  local  entity  as- 
suming control  of  a  PHS  facility  before  or 
during  the  transition.) 

When  I  designed  this  legislation  last  June, 
it  was  not  possible  to  anticipate  how  many 
communities  would  be  interested  in  taking 
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over  their  PHS  facilities,  under  what  terms 
and  arrangements  those  takeovers  might 
occur,  or  at  what  cost.  Nor  could  it  be  antici- 
pated when  Congress  might  complete  its 
work  on  the  fiscal  year  1982  appropriations 
legislation  for  the  Department,  or  what  the 
appropriations  level  for  the  PHS  facilities 
would  be.  Accordingly,  the  legislation  pro- 
vides a  framework  for  orderly  transfer  of 
the  PHS  facilities  to  local  community  con- 
trol which  gives  you  all  the  discretion  you 
need  to  carry  out  transfer  proposals  meet- 
ing the  three  statutory  criteria.  The  only  re- 
striction is  that  you  identify  the  approvable 
proposals  by  September  30.  so  that  while 
final  appropriations  levels  are  being  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress,  the  Department  can 
take  steps  to  close  those  facilities  without 
approvable  proposals  by  October  31,  1981. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Representa- 
tive Natcher,  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  LaborHHS-Education  Ap- 
propriations, and  Senator  Schmitt,  Chair- 
man of  the  Labor-HHS-Education  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  have  advised  you 
in  writing  of  their  intent  to  persuade  their 
colleagues  to  provide  for  closure  and  trans- 
fer of  PHS  facilities  to  local  control  during 
fiscal  year  1981.  This  reflects  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  broad  base  of  bipartisan  support  in 
the  Congress  for  the  proposition  that  "it  is 
in  the  national  interest,  consistent  with 
sound  budgetary  considerations,  to  assist  in 
the  orderly  and  prompt  transfer  of  such  op- 
erations to  State,  local,  or  private  operation 
.  .  .  where  feasible."  (Section  985(a)(4), 
Public  Law  97-35).  The  fact  that  a  fiscal 
year  1982  appropriations  measure  had  not 
passed  the  Congress  as  of  September  30. 
1981,  does  not,  and  was  never  intended  to. 
preclude  you  from  funding  approvable  take- 
over proposals  once  Congress  makes  the 
necessary  appropriations. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  in 
clarifying  the  purpose  or  meaning  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  97-35  relating 
to  the  PHS  hospitals  and  clinics,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 

With  all  best  wishes. 

Henry  A.  Waxman, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C  Octobers,  1981. 
Hon.  Richard  Schweiker. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  From  our  recent 
telephone  calls  I  know  that  you  are  well 
aware  of  my  interest  in  allowing  PHS  Hospi- 
tals to  convert  to  community  control. 

Due  to  this  interest,  I  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed to  learn  that  on  Friday  you  found 

no  alternative"  to  the  closure  of  the  PHS 
Hospitals  in  Seattle,  Staten  Island,  Balti- 
more and  Boston  because  "Congress  has  not 
appropriated  the  funds  necessary  to  make 
these  proposals  financially  viable."  I  am 
also  very  concerned  about  the  consequences 
of  your  decision  to  forbid  these  hospitals  to 
admit  new  patients. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  when  Congress 
passed  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  Public  Law  97-35,  it  provided  a  frame- 
work for  the  orderly  transfer  of  the  PHS  fa- 
cilities to  local  community  control.  Public 
Law  97-35  also  gave  you  the  discretion  you 
need  to  carry  out  transfer  proposals  meet- 
ing the  statutory  criteria  of  Section  987  of 
the  law.  The  only  restriction  in  Public  Law 
97-35  is  that  you  identify  the  approvable 
conversion  proposals  by  September  30,  1981 


so  that  while  final  appropriations  levels  are 
being  determined  by  the  Congress  the  De- 
partment can  take  steps  to  close  those  facili- 
ties without  approvable  plans  by  October 
31.  1981. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Reconciliation 
Act  nothing  in  the  bill  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent you  from  approving  conversion  propos- 
als merely  because  the  fiscal  year  1982 
Labor/HHS  Appropriations  bill  has  not 
been  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Recently,  Congressman  Natcher  and  Sen- 
ator Schmitt,  the  Chairmen  of  the  Labor/ 
HHS  Appropriations  Subcommittee  advised 
you  that  they  intend  to  persuade  their  col- 
leagues to  provide  the  needed  funds  for 
transfer  to  local  control  of  "the  PHS  facili- 
ties during  fiscal  year  1982.  Additionally. 
PHS  hospital  conversion  funds  are  included 
in  the  House  version  of  the  fiscal  year  1982 
Labor/HHS  Appropriations  bill.  This  and 
the  other  communications  you  have  re- 
ceived over  the  past  months  reflects  the 
continued,  broad-based,  bi-partisan  support 
which  exists  for  the  transfer  of  the  PHS 
hospitals  to  State,  local  or  private  oper- 
ations. 

At  this  time,  I  deeply  regret  that  the  Ad- 
ministration continues  to  refuse  to  submit 
an  official  fiscal  year  1982  budget  request 
for  the  needed  hospital  conversion  funds  to 
Congress.  With  Congress  concerned  atMut 
"busting"  the  Presidents  budget,  this 
budget  request  is  absolutely  essential  for 
quick  House  and  Senate  approval  of  the 
needed  funds.  If  the  Administration  were  to 
send  such  a  request  to  Congress  even  at  this 
very  late  date,  I  am  convinced  that  it  would 
be  approved. 

Again,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  ask  Mr.  Stock- 
man or  the  President  to  send  the  Congress 
the  needed  budget  request  for  hospital 
funds,  or  a  request  to  transfer  or  reprogram 
HHS  funds  for  PHS  hospital  conversion. 

Without  one  of  these  actions,  I  fear  that 
many  in  our  communities  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  will  remain  convinced  that 
the  Administration  has  acted  in  bad  faith 
on  this  matter  and  was  insincere  when  it 
pledged  to  assist  communities  the  Adminis- 
tration's refusal  to  request  PHS  Hospital 
conversion  funds,  or  to  approve  proposals  to 
transfer  or  reprogram  HHS  funds  for  hospi- 
tal conversion  is  being  viewed  as  a  flagrant 
breach  of  the  Administration's  promise  to 
help  Seattle,  Staten  Island,  Baltimore,  and 
Boston  convert  their  PHS  Hospitals  to  com- 
munity control. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  will  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  save  these  hospitals  if  we  act  expedi- 
tiously. Let's  not  waste  it. 
Sincerely, 

Norman  D.  Dicks. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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amendment  offered  by  MR.  BLILEY 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  aunendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bliley:  Page 
39,  immediately  after  line  6,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  210.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  in  this  title  may 
be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  officers  and 
employees  for  implementation  or  enforce- 
ment of  section  2103  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  or  for 
the  implementation  or  enforcement  of  rules 
or  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion. 


Mr.  BLILEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  allow  medicare  and 
medicaid  recipients  to  continue  to 
have  access  to  the  same  drugs  as  all 
other  Americans. 

In  1962.  Congress  amended  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act  to  require  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  safe,  drugs  had  to  be 
proven  effective  in  order  to  be  allowed 
on  the  market.  At  that  time  there 
were  over  4.000  drugs  on  the  market 
which  the  FDA  then  had  to  retest  for 
effectiveness.  Unfortunately,  after  19 
years,  the  FDA  has  not  completed  its 
task,  known  as  the  drug  efficacy  study 
implementation  (DESI).  for  over  200 
drugs. 

A  provision  of  the  Reconciliation 
Act.  added  by  staff  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  subcommittee  involved,  would  cut 
off  medicaid  and  medicare  reimburse- 
ment for  DESI  drugs.  My  amendment 
would  prohibit  implementation  of  this 
policy. 

Present  and  past  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices have  held  that  reimbursement  for 
these  drugs  should  continue  until  a 
final  determination  as  to  their  effec- 
tiveness is  made.  Most  recently,  the 
district  court  here  in  Washington 
upheld  a  decision  by  former  HHS  Sec- 
retary Patricia  Harris  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is 
simply  a  matter  of  equity:  Equity  for 
meciicare  and  medicaid  patients  who 
would  be  denied  free  choice  and  equal- 
ity in  their  treatment  without  this 
amendment;  equity  for  the  physicians, 
hospitals,  and  pharmacists  whose  pa- 
perwork and  inventory  costs  will  be  in- 
creased without  this  amendment;  and. 
equity  for  manufacturers  whose  due 
process  rights  would  be  denied  by  the 
abrogation  of  Federal  court  decisions 
and  the  foreshortening  of  the  adminis- 
trative process. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  the  oppo- 
nents will  tell  us  several  things  about 
this  amendment  which  I  know  to  be 
false.  The  first  is  that  my  amendment 
would  cost  too  much.  Well  my  col- 
leagues who  know  me  know  that  is  not 
true,  and  we  even  have  a  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  analysis  to  that 
effect.  There  may  be  complicated  dis- 
cussions of  the  costs  involved,  but  the 
fact  is  simple:  If  a  patient  is  sick 
enough  to  require  medication,  and  his 
doctor  cannot  prescribe  one  of  these 
medications,  he  will  simply  order 
something  else  to  treat  the  same  con- 
dition. 
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be  told  that  it  is  the  drug 
dragging  their  feet  which 
the  delay  in  final  studies, 
the  FDA.  of  the  legion  Fed- 
is  legendary  for  its  pre- 
It    takes    longer    in    the 
to  have  a  new  drug  ap- 
anywhere    else    in    the 
after  all  the  lengthy  stud- 
^en  completed,  it  takes  sev- 
for  the  FDA  to  get  its  act 
Saying  business  slows  down 
is    like    saying    the 
down  the  train.  In  addi- 
:  T3A  is  already  under  a  court 
complete  the  DESI  process  by 
24.  1984. 
Mr.   Chairman,   we   may   be 
drugs  are  ineffective.  This  is 
wrong.  Any  drug  which  is 
be    ineffective    is    removed 
market  immediately.  If  you 
reports  from  the  FDA 
national  Science  Foundation 
DESI  drugs,  you  will  find 
as  "probably  effective." 
effective,"  and  even  "lacking 
evidence  of  effectiveness," 
"ineffective."  The  fact  is 

is  not  yet  in. 

like  to  conclude  by  offering 
of  the  absurdity  of  this 
Many   of  the  drugs   under 
known  as  combinations.  This 
with  two  or  more  pharma- 
^ubstances  designed  to  treat 
symptoms.    Many    combina- 
for    sinus    conditions    and 
drug  with  which  I  am  fa- 
is  a  combination  of 
and   a   group   of   sub- 
as  belladonna  alkaloids, 
is    one    of    our    more 
irugs.  sold  by  some  31  com- 
the  United  States  alone,  and 
of  combinations  with  other 
has  been  used  since 
Empire  as  an  antispasmod- 
companies  sell  one  or  more 
common  belladonna  alka- 
_  _  companies  have  FDA  ap- 
sell  phenobarbital-belladon- 
But  because  donna- 
of  the  earliest  products  on 
and    because    the   exact 
combination  has  not  been 
1.  donnatal  has  not  yet  been 
as  effective. 

years,  doctors  have  prescribed 
and  other  DESI  drugs,  pa- 
thrived  and  the  FDA  has 
.  We  should  not  punish  sick 
ijospitals,   druggists,   or   even 
for  bureaucratic  bun- 


Be  ladonna 


combinations. 


one 


before   I   relinquish 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  col- 

the  Health  Subcommittee. 

of    whom    have    pledged 

to   this  amendment.   I 

like  to  thank  the  National 

of   Retail   Druggists,   the 

Pharmaceutical  Association. 

National    Medical    Associa- 

organization  of  the  Nation's 


black  physicians— for  their  expressions 

of  support  for  this  amendment.  I  am 

including  in  the  record  at  this  point 

communications  from  these  groups,  as 

follows: 

October  6. 1981. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Bliley.  Jr.. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bliley:  I  was  very  pleased  to 
learn  of  your  amendment  to  continue  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  reimbursement  for  DESI 
drugs.  As  President  of  the  National  Medical 
Association— the  organization  of  America's 
black  physicians— I  offer  my  full  endorse- 
ment and  support  for  your  important  initia- 
tive. 

We  in  the  NMA  treat  a  far  greater 
number  of  Medicaid  recipients  than  most 
physicians,  and  we  know  the  importance  of 
allowing  the  widest  possible  range  of  treat- 
ment for  our  patients.  The  extra  expense 
and  trouble  of  eliminating  reimbursement 
will  further  discourage  physicians  from 
treating  Medicaid  patients.  I  can  also  attest 
to  the  fact  that,  without  your  amendment, 
hospitals  and  pharmacies  in  poor  areas  will 
be  especially  burdened  with  additional  in- 
ventory costs  to  keep  separate  records  and 
supplies  of  DESI  drugs.  This  will  only  in- 
crease the  expense  of  doing  business  for 
many  already  marginal  institutions  and 
businesses. 

I   certainly   wish   you   success   with   your 
amendment.  Please  let  me  know  if  there  is 
anything  I  can  do  to  help. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  S.  Royal.  M.D. 

National  Association  of 

Chain  Drug  Stores.  Inc., 
Alexandria,  Va.,  October  6,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Bliley,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bliley:  The  National 
Association  of  Chain  Drug  Stores  (NACDS) 
which  represents  the  management  of  over 
172  chain  drug  store  companies  operating  in 
excess  of  12,000  pharmacies,  supports  your 
amendment  to  the  Labor-HHS  Appropria- 
tion Bill  which  would  delay  for  one  year  im- 
plementation and  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  cutting  off  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid funding  for  drugs  under  administrative 
review  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion (FDA). 

The  requirement  to  cease  reimbursements 
for  drugs  classified  as  less  than  effective  by 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  is  a 
counter-productive  measure.  The  adminis- 
trative expense  to  both  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid and  to  providers  will  be  excessive.  In 
most  cases,  those  products  still  on  the 
market  are  combinations  of  drugs  which  are 
effective  but  for  which  there  is  question  re- 
garding the  appropriateness  of  the  fixed 
combinations.  As  a  result,  physicians  will 
begin  to  prescribe  more  expensive  medica- 
tions thereby  increasing  program  costs. 


Thank  you  for  the  consideration  of  our 
views. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  J.  Bolger.  President 

The  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association. 
Washington.  D.C.  Octobers.  1981. 
Representative  Thomas  J.  Bliley.  Jr.. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bliley:  I  wish  to  state  the  full 
support  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  the  national  professional  socie- 
ty of  pharmacists,  for  the  amendment  to 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices appropriations  bill  being  offered  by  you 
and  Representative  Leland  that  would  delay 
implementation  of  Section  2103  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (PL 
97-35).  APhA  agrees  that  public  funds 
should  not  be  used  to  pay  for  any  drug  that 
is  ineffective  once  a  final  determination  to 
this  effect  has  been  made  by  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration.  Until  such  a  determi- 
nation has  been  made  as  to  particular  drugs, 
however,  the  effect  or  Section  2103  will  be 
devastating  to  the  nation's  pharmacists  and 
patients  they  serve  in  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs. 

The  enactment  of  Section  2103  on  August 
13,  1981,  with  an  effective  date  of  October  1, 
1981,  has  generated  terrible  and  unavoid- 
able confusion  among  health-care  practi- 
tioners, patients,  and  program  administra- 
tors at  both  state  and  federal  levels.  There 
simply  has  been  insufficient  time  to  take 
steps  necessary  to  prevent  such  confusion. 
HCFA  regulations  implementing  Section 
2103  were  not  published  until  October  1. 
and  the  regulations  themselves  recognize 
that  questions  regarding  implementation 
cannot  yet  be  answered.  Consequently,  pre- 
scribers  do  not  know  what  drugs  they  can 
prescribe  for  their  Medicaid  patients,  phar- 
macists do  not  know  what  drugs  they  can 
dispense  to  Medicaid  patients  for  which 
they  will  be  reimbursed,  and  program  ad- 
ministrators still  do  not  know  what  drugs 
will  and  will  not  be  covered.  This  is  a  dra- 
matic instance  of  a  basically  sound  policy 
being  threatened  by  unrealistic  and  unrea- 
sonable implementation. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
urges  your  colleagues  in  the  House  to  sup- 
port your  effort  to  bring  rationality  to  im- 
plementation of  the  Section  2103  require- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 

William  S.  Apple. 

The  National  Association 

of  Retail  Druggists, 
Washington,  D.C.  Octobers.  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Bliley. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 
(Attention  of  Dave  Mason). 

Dear  Representative  Bliley:  The  Nation- 
al Association  of  Retail  Druggists  represents 
the  owners  of  more  than  30,000  pharmacies 
where  75,000  pharmacists  practice  their  pro- 
fession. These  pharmacies  fill  approximate- 
ly 70%  of  all  prescriptions  and  serve  18  mil- 
lion consumers  daily. 

NARD  is  pleased  to  assist  you  in  your 
effort  to  repeal  the  consequences  of  the 
desi-drug  provision  of  the  1981  Reconcilia- 
tion Act. 

Had  an  opportunity  to  air  this  matter 
been  provided  by  the  Health  and  Environ- 
ment Sul)committee.  perhaps,  rather  than 
attempting  to  undo  an  obvious  wrong,  such 
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as  we  have  here  today,  your  total  resources 
could  be  focused  on  efforts  to  reduce  the 
devastating  interest  rates  which  are  yielding 
bankruptcy  at  record-setting  rates,  reminis- 
cent of  the  Great  Depression. 

In  coordinating  our  efforts  with  your  very 
able  assistant.  Dave  Mason,  NARD  has  been 
in  touch  with  Congressman  Natcher,  Con- 
gressman Neil  Smith  and  others  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  as  well  as  the 
full  House  Leadership. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  NARD  letter 
from  William  E.  Woods,  Executive  Vice 
President,  to  Tip  O'Neill. 

We  wish  you  every  success  in  this  endeav- 
or and  assure  you  of  the  support  of  the  Of- 
ficers, Executive  Committee  and  members, 
as  well  as  the  staff  ot  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists. 

Sincerely, 

John  M.  Rector.  Esq., 
Director  of  Government  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  disturbed  by 
some  of  the  charges  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee 
this  morning.  First,  the  gentleman 
calls  DESI  drugs  ineffective.  They  are 
not.  If  they  had  been  proven  ineffec- 
tive, they  would  be  taken  off  the 
market.  In  fact,  the  clinical  experience 
of  the  past  20  years  shows  us  that 
these  drugs  are  effective.  Otherwise, 
doctors  would  not  continue  to  pre- 
scribe them  and  patients  would  not 
continue  to  use  them. 

Second,  the  gentleman  finds  fault 
with  the  drug  companies  for  delaying 
the  FDA.  One  of  the  closing  steps  in 
the  DESI  process  is  a  notice  of  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  at  which  evidence 
of  effectiveness  can  be  presented.  The 
manufacturers  have  a  strict  deadline 
in  which  to  respond.  For  the  drugs  we 
are  now  discussing,  applications  for 
hearings  have  been  in  at  the  FDA  for 
between  3  and  10  years. 

In  fact  the  longest  delays  in  recent 
years  has  been  due  to  lawsuits  by  out- 
side public  interest  groups. 

As  just  one  example.  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  Record  the  chronology 
of  efforts  since  1972  by  one  company 
to  have  its  largest  selling  pharmaceuti- 
cal product  approved.  The  material  is 
as  follows: 

Chronology  of  DESI  Process  Regarding 

DiMETAPP 

1972:  FDA  rules  Dimetapp  "probably  ef- 
fective". 

1973:  (April)  FDA  makes  administrative 
determination  of  "ineffective"  and  issues 
notice  of  opportunity  for  hearing  (NOOH) 

1973:  (December)  FDA  revokes  NOOH, 
pending  completion  of  Monograph  on  Over- 
the-counter  cough/cold  remedies. 

1976:  (September)  FDA  issues  proposed 
monograph  on  cough/cold  remedies. 

1976-1977:  Manufacturer  offers  to  refor- 
mulate Dimetapp  to  comply  with  mono- 
graph. FDA  rejecU  offer,  saying  it  cannot 
approve  drug  on  basis  of  "proposed "  mono- 
graph. 

1981;  Monograph  still  in  "proposed  stage. 
Manufacturer  continuing  research  on  effec- 
tiveness. FDA  refuses  to  consider  evidence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bliley) 
has  expired. 


(On  request  of  Mr.  Waxman,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bliley  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  prohibits  HHS  from 
paying  any  employee  to  carry  out  the 
requirements  of  section  2103.  Now, 
section  2103  is  present  law  adopted 
under  the  reconciliation  process. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  statement  of 
what  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  do? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is,  however,  I  would  like  to  point 
out.  if  I  may  reclaim  my  time,  that  in 
the  reconciliation  that  part  of  it  was 
slipped  into  the  record  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  will  dispute  that. 
However.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  to  me  further.  I  want  to 
get  an  understanding  and  a  statement 
from  the  gentleman  as  to  what  his 
amendment  will  do  and  how  it  would 
affect  present  law. 

Does  the  gentleman's  amendment 
amend  section  2103  in  any  way? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  passed  and  enacted,  it 
simply  says  that  it  would  not  be  lawful 
for  HHS  to  pay  an  employee  to  en- 
force section  2103.  But  would  it  be 
lawful  for  HHS  to  make  medicaid 
matching  payments  to  the  States  for 
drugs  prescribed  under  section  2103? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
saying  that  if  the  amendment 'is  en- 
acted, it  would  be  lawful  for  HHS  to 
make  medicaid  payments  for  drugs 
that  are  described  under  section  2103. 
The  gentleman  is  not  correct.  It  would 
not  be  lawful  because  the  Bliley 
amendment  does  not  change  section 
2103.  So  even  if  HHS  has  no  one  to  en- 
force section  2103;  HHS  will  have  no 
authority  to  pay  for  section  2103 
drugs. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  the  gentleman  did  not  get  to 
complete  his  statement,  but  I  just 
wanted  to  ask  a  few  questions  and 
then  perhaps  we  can  get  around  to 
having  the  gentleman  complete  his 
statement. 

My  understanding  is  that  In  what 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do  he  is 
joined  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
on  which  he  serves;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McDADE.  On  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  the  Members  agree  this  amend- 


ment  ought   to   be   adopted   and   at- 
tached to  this  bill;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BLILEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    McDADE.    Am    I    correct    that 
what  the  gentleman  is  attempting  to 
do  is  to  leave  in  place  a  court  decision 
which  was  reached  this  year  to  set  up 
an  orderly  process  for  deciding  what 
FDA  ought  to  do  under  the  terms  of 
the  previous  conditions  of  a  section 
that  was  written  in  the  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act?  Is  that  what  the  impact 
of  it  is? 
Mr.  BLILEY.  That  is  correct. 
The  CHAdlMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bliley) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  technically  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bliley)  is  in  order, 
but  in  my  opinion  it  really  is  not  ger- 
mane to  an  appropriation  bill.  It  seems 
to  me  that  instead  of  using  this  as  a 
vehicle,  the  amendment  ought  to  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, it  ought  to  go  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health,  and  it  ought  to  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  our  many 
years  as  Members  of  the  House  we 
know  that  from  time  to  time  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  bitterly 
criticized  by  virtue  of  permitting 
amendments  such  as  this  to  be  at- 
tached to  an  appropriation  bill.  This 
amendment  should  not  be  in  an  appro- 
priation bill.  As  to  whether  this  is  cor- 
rect, or  as  to  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bliley)  is  correct.  I 
do  not  know.  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
have  no  way  of  knowing.  But  certainly 
this  amendment  should  not  be  hooked 
on  to  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxbian)  for  his  comments,  since  he  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  to 
my  colleague  that  this  particular  pro- 
vision which  is  under  dispute  was 
adopted  by  the  House.  It  survived  in 
the  conference  on  reconciliation.  It 
was  part  of  the  conference  agreement 
on  reconciliation,  and  it  is  now  the 
law. 

That  provision  simply  says  that  we 
are  not  going  to  pay  imder  medicare 
and  under  medicaicl  for  drugs  that 
have  been  deemed  ineffective.  Now. 
that  does  not  mean  that  those  drugs 
are  being  taken  off  the  market.  They 
will  still  be  sold  if  a  doctor  wants  to 
prescribe  them  and  if  a  patient  wants 
to  purchase  them,  but  for  purposes  of 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  fund  we 
did  not  think  it  appropriate  to  use  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  pay  for  drugs 
that  had  been  deemed  ineffective. 
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this  thing  dragged  out  so 
the  1962  FDA  statute?  Part 
reason  has  been  the  fact  that 
he  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
m4ke  a  determination  and  then 
make  a  determination  as  to 
iveness  of  these  drugs.  Both 
detiermined  the  drugs  were  inef- 
we  have  an  additional  pro- 
mt allows  the  drug  manufac- 
appeal  to  FDA  and  ask  for 
hearing  and  then  they  will 
andther  opportunity  to  try  to  es- 
leir  effectiveness, 
not,  therefore,  prevent  them 
ng  sold  on  the  market,  but 
shojuld  we  use  taxpayers'  money 
drugs  that  are  not  effective? 
said  in  1972,  in  1974.  and 
hat  savings  would  be  derived 
reimbursements  and  rec- 
this  termination. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  of- 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
BlIley)  would  not  overturn  the 
t  lat  was  adopted  as  part  of  the 
Reconciliation  Act.  What  the  gentle- 
do  is  say  we  are  not  going 
employee  of  HHS  to  enforce 
I  believe  that  will  mean  more 
because  I  do  not  believe  the 
ernn^ent  is  empowered   to  pay  a 
the  medicaid  program  for 
drug  that  is  deemed  inef- 
therefore,  not  reimbursa- 
the  present  law. 
this  amendment  we  are  going 
remendous  confusion.  We  are 
trying  to  legislate  on  an  ap- 
on  bill.  I  would  disagree  with 
colleague  on  what  he  would  like  us 
the  way  of  legislation,  and  I 
particularly  disagree  with  this 
legislation    which    tries    to 
a    law    by   saying   it    can   no 
hk  enforced. 

also  contend  that  it  was  no 
to  anyone  that  this  provision 
through   the   Congress.   It    was 
by  the  Congress.  I  would  also 
1:  at  a  majority  of  the  members 
3ubcommittee  on  Health  sup- 
position on  this  issue,  just  as 
Meitibers  of  the  House  and  the 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
lat  we  do  not  want  to  pay  for 
dr  igs  that  are  deemed  inef fec- 


McDADE.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
eman  yield? 


Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  McDADE.  I  am  grateful  for  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  committee,  yielding.  I  just 
wanted  to  ask  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Waxman,  I  do  not  know  much 
about  this  issue,  but  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  letter,  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  gentleman's  subcom- 
mittee, the  Health  Subcommittee, 
which  indicates  that  they  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend  from 
the  State  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Bliley.  Is 
that  not  the  case? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  If  I  may  have  the 
time,  one  of  the  members,  and  maybe 
more  than  one,  was  informed  that  I 
was  not  opposed  to  this  move  and 
joined  in  that  letter.  We  have  had  fur- 
ther conversation  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers on  that  letter  I  know  for  sure 

Mr.  McDADE.  Which  member? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Congressman 
Wyden  asked  that  his  name  be  with- 
drawn. But  that  is  not  the  point. 

We  did  not  have  a  hearing  on  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Bliley.  What  he  is 
trying  to  do  is  repeal  a  law  that  is  not 
repealable. 

Mr.  McDADE.  That  is  right.  The 
gentleman  did  not  have  hearings  in 
the  subcommittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
emphasize  to  the  chairman  of  my  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Natcher,  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  Member, 
Mr.  CoNTE  that,  as  they  know,  I  do  not 
intrude  in  their  jurisdictions.  The  only 
thing  that  caught  my  eye  as  I  tried,  on 
this  dreadful  day  when  I  guess  all  of 
us  are  distracted  from  our  duties  by 
the  terrible  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  world,  but  I  find  in  front 
of  me,  as  we  are  about  to  vote  on  this 
bill,  a  'Dear  Colleague"  letter  which 
has  been  signed  by  a  bipartisan  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee which  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman)  chairs,  indicating  that  they 
did  not  have  hearings  on  this  issue 
and  that,  in  fact,  what  happened  was 
that  during  the  reconciliation  process 
a  section  was  added  by  my  colleague 
from  California,  as  was  his  preroga- 
tive, but  it  was  added  in  reconciliation, 
not  in  the  normal  legislative  process  as 
we  know  it  here,  not  in  the  legislative 
committee.  We  find  ourselves  in  the 
unusual  position  now  of  being  forced 
to  deal  with  it  unhappily  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

But  that  seems  to  be  the  only  way 
that  we  can  deal  with  this  or  we  will 


have  a  court  decision  which  attempted 
to  bring  some  sort  of  rationality  to 
this  process  overruled.  I  find  myself 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  our  colleagues  on  the  subcom- 
mittee with  primary  responsibility  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  not  appropriate  in 
terms  of  legislation  through  reconcili- 
ation, that  what  ought  to  be  done  is 
my  colleague  ought  to  crank  up  his 
subcommittee,  hold  hearings  on  this 
issue,  and,  indeed,  if  he  can  get  a  ma- 
jority of  his  subcommittee  to  report 
out  a  bill.  That  is  simply  basic  proce- 
dure that  protects  the  rights  of  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  might  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  Oversight 
Subcommittee  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  has  held  hear- 
ings on  this  and  did  come  up  with  a 
report  which  served  as  the  basis  for 
our  recommendation  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion process. 

I  believe  that  reconciliation  was  a 
faulty  process.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman we  did  not  have  hearings  on 
Gramm-Latta  II  either,  but  this  was 
adopted.  This  provision  was  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  other  body. 

Mr.  McDADE.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  the  gentleman  has  made  my 
point,  that  the  committee  that  has 
basic  jurisdiction,  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  never 
reported  this  bill,  that  they  did  not.  in 
fact,  hold  hearings  in  this  Congress, 
and  that  they  did  not.  in  fact,  report  a 
bill. 

In  truth,  this  was  done  in  the  dark 
of  night  someplace  and  put  into  the 
reconciliation  process.  It  was  done 
without  public  participation. 

I  note  that  my  friend  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Bliley)  has  a  letter.  I  would  ask 
my  colleagues  to  listen.  It  has  the 
names  of  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Broyhill, 
Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Bene- 
dict, Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr. 
Madigan.  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Ritter, 
all  of  whom  have  joined,  saying  that 
this  is  not  an  appropriate  way  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  Mr.  Wyden  has  removed  his 
name  from  Mr.  BlilEy's  amendment 
and  his  "Dear  Colleague."  We  find 
ourselves  left  with  a  dilemma.  Here  we 
are.  Members  of  the  House,  confront- 
ed with  an  issue  that  could  have  wide- 
ranging  impact  on  people  who  are  re- 
cipients of  medicaid  and  medicare 
throughout  this  Nation.  I  was  request- 
ed to  get  some  clarification  on  what 
this  is.  I  suggest  to  my  friends  that 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  adopt  the 
Bliley  amendment  and  then  my  friend 
from  California  (Mr.  Waxman)  has 
ample  opportunity  to  use  his  commit- 
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tee  as  he  appropriately  should  to  look 
into  this  matter  and  into  any  other.  If 
there  is  a  consensus  that  represents  a 
majority  opinion,  then  bring  it  to  the 
floor  in  the  normal  process.  Do  not 
use  the  reconciliation  process.  We,  all 
of  us,  saw  that  reconciliation  process 
used  for  10.000  different  items  that 
were  shunted  into  that  and  that  Mem- 
bers did  not  know  certain  sections  got 
into  that  bill.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
stopped  letting  that  reconciliation 
process,  which  occurred  without  bene- 
fit of  any  public  hearings,  be  used  in 
this  fashion,  particularly  when  we  are 
apparently— and  I  have  talked  to  my 
colleagues  on  this  committee— overrul- 
ing a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  that 
was  rendered  in  September  of  1980. 

If  we  believe  in  due  process,  we  have 
but  one  course,  and  that  I  suggest  is  to 
support  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
and  his  amendment.  I  say  to  my  chair- 
man of  the  committee  most  reluctant- 
ly, and  to  my  ranking  member,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  affection, 
we  are  caught  with  this.  We  find  our- 
selves faced  with  it.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  legislative  process  disrupted. 
So  I  would  hope  the  Bliley  amend- 
ment can  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  to  speak  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been 
hearings  on  this  matter.  The  oversight 
subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and 
Commerce  Committee  held  hearings 
in  March  of  1980.  The  record  was 
really  devastating  on  this  matter. 

Moreover,  the  denial  of  Federal  re- 
imbursement for  these  ineffective 
drugs  is  not  a  new  idea  by  any  means. 
These  drugs  that  we  are  talking  about 
are  drugs  that  drug  manufacturers 
have  failed  for  the  last  19  years  to 
show  any  evidence  that  they  are  effec- 
tive. 

In  1971.  10  years  ago.  the  Federal 
Government  stopped  purchasing  these 
drugs  for  public  health  service  hospi- 
tals and  for  other  direct  care  pro- 
grams. Why?  Because  the  amount  of 
money  available  was  limited  and  they 
decided  not  to  buy  drugs  where  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  are  effective. 
Suppose  somebody  wants  to  buy 
snake  oil  with  Federal  funds.  There  is 
a  limited  amount  of  Federal  funds 
available,  and  the  person  says,  "Well.  I 
like  snake  oil.  I  think  it  does  me  some 
good." 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  McDonald,  is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  any  company  in  the  United 
States  that  has  snake  oil  available  for 
prescription? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  sure  that  the  snake 
oil  manufacturers  would  be  up  here 
quite  upset  about  this  amendment  if 
there  were  any.  We  would  be  hearing 
from  them.   We  are  hearing  from  a 


good  many  manufacturers  of  drugs  for 
which  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever 
that  they  are  effective. 

Mr.  McDonald,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  again  briefly.  I  am  just  cu- 
rious. I  know  the  gentleman  uses  the 
term  "snake  oil."  but  I  honestly  am 
not  aware  of  anyplace  in  the  United 
States  where  it  is  manufactured. 
Maybe  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  there 
is  some  but  beyond  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  it.  Is  there  anywhere  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware  of? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  using  this  as  a  hy- 
pothetical example.  If  I  have  misled 
the  gentleman,  it  was  unintentional. 

In  1972,  in  1974.  and  again  in  1980. 
the  General  Accounting  Office  report- 
ed to  the  Department  of  HHS  that 
Federal  and  State  governments  were 
spending  substantial  amounts  of 
money,  between  $40  and  $50  million 
per  year  on  ineffective  drugs.  In  our 
hearings  before  the  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigation Subcommittee  the  Comp- 
troller General  strongly  reiterated  his 
recommendation  that  we  stop  wasting 
money  for  this  purpose.  There  is  just 
not  enough  money  to  go  around. 

The  GAO  has  stated  the  sound  ra- 
tionale for  stopping  reimbursement, 
which  is  that  prohibiting  Federal 
sharing  in  medicaid  expenditures  for 
these  drugs  should  result  in  prescrib- 
ing of  drugs  which  do  have  evidence  of 
effectiveness.  In  every  situation  there 
is  an  alternative  drug  therapy  avail- 
able, one  that  has  been  proven  to  be 
effective.  The  health  care  of  medicaid 
and  medicare  recipients  would  be  im- 
proved because  the  cost  of  treating 
them  for  the  condition  which  the  inef- 
fective drug  did  not  help  would  be  re- 
duced. 

More  importantly,  in  these  times  of 
substantial  cutbacks  in  medicaid  and 
medicare  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
spend  taxpayers'  money  for  items  that 
do  not  do  any  good.  Those  opposing 
this  reimbursement  provision  have 
claimed  that  stopping  reimbursement 
would  be  an  administrative  nightmare. 
This  claim  is  not  well  founded. 

HHS  has  provided  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  the  Environment 
with  a  list  dated  September  of  this 
year  of  the  drugs  affected  by  this  sec- 
tion. Thus  it  will  not  take  several 
months  to  find  out  which  ones  are  in- 
volved. We  already  know  which  ones 
are  involved. 

Since  States  now  have  lists  of  unap- 
proved drugs,  adding  the  drugs  on  the 
list  already  provided  is  not  burden- 
some. 

The  argument  that  it  is  an  adminis- 
trative nightmare  has  already  been 
disproved  by  some  of  the  States.  A  few 
States,  despite  a  lack  of  direction  by 
the  Federal  Government,  have  on 
their  own  initiative  stopped  the  reim- 
bursement for  ineffective  drugs. 

We  should  not  be  behind  the  game. 
We  should  be  trying  to  lead  the  way  in 
cutting  out  unnecessary  expenditures. 


Some  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  drug  com- 
panies are  purely  the  victims  of  FDA 
bureaucratic  delays.  As  someone  who 
has  often  conducted  vigorous  over- 
sight of  the  FDA.  I  can  say  that  the 
reason  for  delay  does  not  lie  entirely 
with  the  FDA.  Since  the  efficacy  re- 
quirement was  first  enacted,  a  number 
of  drug  companies  have  tried  to  put 
off  the  inevitable:  that  is.  the  removal 
from  the  marketplace  of  drugs  that 
simply  do  not  work.  They  will  often 
come  in  and  say.  "Well,  we  have  a 
study  in  progress;  we  are  just  starting 
up  the  study  and  we  are  going  to  peti- 
tion you  to  delay  to  consider  the  new 
evidence  that  we  are  in  the  process  of 
completing." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gore 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GORE.  The  drug  companies  ini- 
tially fought  in  the  courts  FDA's  re- 
quirements that  the  companies  submit 
evidence  of  efficacy.  When  they  were 
finally  required  to  submit  data,  the 
data  submitted  was  often  not  timely  or 
appropriate.  In  fact,  a  number  of  past 
FDA  Commissioners  have  requested 
that  the  other  branches  of  HHS  stop 
reimbursement. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
will  claim  that  stopping  reimburse- 
ment after  the  FDA  notice  for  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  is  a  denial  of  the 
company's  due  process  rights.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  analysis  by  the  FDA's 
General  Counsel's  Office,  the  due 
process  rights  of  the  manufacturers 
would  not  be  violated. 

The  fact  that  some  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  through  their 
direct  care  programs  have  already 
stopped  spending  for  these  ineffective 
drugs  is  proof  that  the  due  process  ar- 
gument is  a  weak  one. 

Finally,  these  drug  companies  have 
failed  for  the  past  19  years  to  prove 
that  their  products  work,  that  these 
particular  products  work.  All  of  the 
while  the  Federal  Government  has 
continued  to  reimburse  for  drugs  with 
taxpayers'  money  after  a  notice  for  op- 
portunity of  hearing  is  issued  which  is. 
in  effect,  encouraging  the  drug  manu- 
facturers to  request  a  hearing  and  pro- 
viding the  financing  for  the  entire 
process. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Virginia,  Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
from  Tennessee  for  yielding.  I  was  not 
here  in  1980.  The  gentleman  said  he 
did  hold  extensive  hearings.  What 
happened?  What  was  the  disposition? 
Was  the  bill  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee? 
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(tORE.  The  Subcommittee  on 

Oversight  and  Investigation  does  not 

legislative  jurisdiction.  It  makes 

recomn{endations   to   the   other   sub- 

and  to  the  full  committee 

_.  Congress. 

IJLILEY.   Did   you   make   such 
n  endations? 

CrORE.  We  have  recommended 

provision  such  as  the  one  that 

adopted  during  reconciliation  be 
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ULILEY.    Is   that    the   method 
gentleman  recommended  it 
or  did  you  recommend  that 
process    be    followed, 
thie  appropriate  committee  of  ju- 
risdiction   hold    hearings    and    have 
markui   and  report  a  bill,  or  did  you 
recomi^end  that  they  use  this  process? 
.  We  recommended  that  it 
and  after   19  years  we  are 
take  the  best  and  most  effec- 
to  accomplish  a  good  public 
result.  We  think   in  this  case 
been  done. 
^AXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
gen  tleman  yield? 

(lORE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
(ilifomia  (Mr.  Waxman),  chair- 
the  subcommittee  with  legisla- 
jurlsdiction. 
WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
yielding.    The    gentleman's 
on  Oversight  and  Inves- 
did  not  have  legislative  power, 
issi^ed  a  recommendation  that  this 
be  adopted. 

,   the   gentleman's  subcom- 

jvas  not  the  only  one  who  made 

recommendation.    Two    previous 

of  the  Department  of,  at 

tiitie  HEW,  now  HHS,  including 

Weinberger  in  1975 

(iORE.  Who  was  the  last  one? 

WAXMAN.  Caspar  Weinberger. 

the  Secretary  of  HEW.  He  said 

should  be  stopped  in 

that  was  carried  out  in  the 

of    the    language    in    the 

Reconciliation  Act. 

[CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 

gentler  lan  from  Tennessee  has  again 
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man    fbr 
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tigatiori 
but 
legislation 

Howqver 
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this 

Secret^ies 
one 
Caspar 
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Mr 
He  was 
reimbu  rsement 
the  manner 
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le  request  of  Mr.  Waxman  and 

consent,  Mr.  Gore  was 

to   proceed   for   2   additional 
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Two 
two  previous 
recomr  tended 
reimbu  -sement. 
1(72, 


irevious  Surgeons  General  and 
FDA  Commissioners  also 
similar  termination   of 
In  fact,  between  1971 
public    health     hospitals 
he  Department  of  Health  and 
Services  and  Veterans'  Admin- 
and  the  Department  of  De- 
ftcilities  discontinued  use  of  all 
drugs  which  were  determined 
to  be  ineffective, 
this  legislation  was  adopted 
■louse,  we  went  into  conference 
Senate.  The  present  Depart- 
not  raise  an  objection  to  it. 


did 


The  Senate  and  the  House  conferees 
were  convinced  that  the  House  posi- 
tion should  be  maintained.  We  adopt- 
ed it.  And  I  must  say  how  amazing  it  is 
to  me  that  people  who  do  not  want  to 
spend  Federal  money  find  an  excuse 
to  spend  Federal  money  for  ineffective 
drugs  when  the  drug  manufacturers 
happen  to  be  in  their  districts. 

I  think  we  ought  not  waste  money 
on  drugs  that  do  not  do  anybody  any 
good.  We  have  to  make  severe  and 
deep  cuts  in  our  budgets,  our  expendi- 
tures. Let  us  not  waste  the  little 
money  we  now  have  by  spending  it  on 
drugs  that  do  not  work. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  address  the 
issue  of  cost  saving,  because  I  think  it 
is  an  important  item  my  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Waxman)  has 
raised.  The  gentleman  is  well  aware 
that  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  indicated  there  is  no  cost  or  sav- 
ings related  to  this  provision— section 
2103  of  the  reconciliation  bill.  So  the 
House  is  not  saving  any  money  by  re- 
taining this  section  2103  provision,  ac- 
cording to  our  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

Also,  I  did  not  hear  my  colleague 
from  California  tell  us  what  his  sub- 
committee did  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  Did 
you  vote  out  a  bill?  No.  You  found  an- 
other way  to  do  it,  which  I  understand 
is  very  legal  and  proper,  and  that  is  to 
put  it  in  the  reconciliation  bill.  But 
nobody  in  the  conference  really  knew 
it  was  there— or  at  least  we  were  in- 
formed. Nobody  in  the  House  voted 
for  putting  section  2103  in  the  recon- 
ciliation bill. 

So  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  discussion  here  has 
been  helpful,  but  not  totally  enlight- 
ening. A  majority  of  members  of  the 
subcommittee  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waxman)  is 
chairman,  have  said  that  this  provi- 
sion should  not  be  in  place,  in  fact 
should  not  have  been  put  in  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  in  the  first  place. 

Now  I  want  to  say  this:  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  Congress  really  fully 
understood  that  this  provision  was  in 
reconciliation.  My  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Bliley)  is  merely  trying  to 
correct  a  wrong,  and  I  believe  that  we 
should  support  that  effort. 

I  call  now  on  my  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia. Does  the  gentleman  wish  to 
comment  on  any  of  the  other  state- 
ments by  our  colleague  from  Tennes- 
see? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  do  not  wish  to  add  any 
further  comments  or  prolong  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Why  of  course  I 
yield    to   my   distinguished   colleague 


from  Tennessee.  The  gentleman  is  on 
the  oversight  committee  now? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  the  gentle- 
man made  these  recommendations? 

Mr.  GORE.  And  I  am  proud  of  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  they  did  not 
follow  up  on  them,  did  they?  What  a 
shame. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  just  going  to  sug- 
gest that  it  might  be  a  good  idea,  fol- 
lowing the  gentleman's  logic,  to  sus- 
pend enactment  of  all  those  matters  in 
the  reconciliation  bill  upon  which  no 
legislative  hearings  have  been  held,  or 
notice  given,  and  go  back  and  do  each 
one  of  them  item  by  item. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  I  am  sure, 
as  my  colleague  knows,  with  the  inge- 
nuity and  creativity  of  the  Members  of 
this  House,  those  items  with  which 
they  have  disagreed  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  will  be  brought  up  on  every 
single  appropriation  bill.  I  have  no 
doubt  about  that. 

I  personally  believe  that  on  this 
issue  there  was  not  adequate  discus- 
sion, that  the  section  was  inserted 
without  full  knowledge  of  the  House, 
and  I  think  this  is  the  way  to  rectify 
it.  That  is  all  I  say. 

Now,  if  the  gentleman  finds  other 
items  that  he  thinks  were  put  in  the 
reconciliation 

Mr.  GORE.  Social  security  minimum 
benefit  would  be  a  good  place  to  start. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Of  course  my  col- 
legue  knows  that  issue  is  not  before 
the  House.  I  am  sure  we  would  be  glad 
to  correct  those,  as  my  colleague  from 
Virginia  in  now  trying  to  do.  And  so, 
unless  my  colleague  from  Tennessee 
has  further  comments,  I  am  willing  to 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time  and 
get  on  with  the  vote.  I  urge  my  col- 
league to  support  the  Bliley  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bliley). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  Chair  an- 
nounces that  pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII,  he  will  vacate  proceedings 
under  the  call  when  a  quorum  of  the 
Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

D  1600 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  responded.  A  quorum 
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of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bliley)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  271,  noes 
148,  not  voting  14,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  246] 
AYES-271 


Alboeta 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Bafalis 

BaUey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

BiasKl 

BlUey 

Boggs 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

DcNardis 

Dickinson 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 


Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

E^rans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fazio 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

Pithian 

Flippo 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hlghtowcr 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latu 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 


Loefner 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKinney 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 


Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boland 

BoUing 

Boner 

Bouquard 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton,  Phillip 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clay 

dinger 

Collins  (ID 

Conyers 

Coyne.  William 

D'Amours 

Danielson 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Dymally 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Ertel 

Fary 

Fascell 

Penwick 

Ferraro 


Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stimip 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

NOES- 148 

PoglietU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickraan 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hance 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Jeffords 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN> 

Kastenmeier 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

L^ntos 

Lehman 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mottl 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

NOT  VOTING- 14 


Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FD 

Zeferetti 


Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

ReusE 

Richmond 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Traxler 

Vento 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Bonior 
Bonker 
Brown  (OH) 
Burton.  John 
DingeU 


Fiedler 

Florio 

Goodling 

Hendon 

Holt 


Jones  (NO 
Marriott 
Mollohan 
Thomas 


a  1610 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hendon  for.  with  Mr.  Mollohan 
against. 

Mrs.  Holt  for,  with  Mr.  DingeU  against. 

Mr.    ALEXANDER,    Mr.  AKAKA, 

Ms.      OAKAR,      and      Mr.  LUKEN 

changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.    CONABLE    and    Mr.  EMERY 

changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 


So  the  amendment  was  agree  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D1620 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  a  question  of 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man. 

The  gentleman  and  I  have  discussed 
the  difficulty,  especially  junong  low- 
income  people,  of  meeting  the  rising 
costs  of  fuel  for  home  heating  and 
transportation.  In  the  past,  through 
the  assistance  of  the  gentleman's  ap- 
propriations sul)committee,  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  has 
been  directly  involved  in  helping  to 
mitigate  these  costs  through  a  pro- 
gram of  self-help  technologies  imple- 
mented by  energy  research  and  educa- 
tion, field  testing,  training  and  out- 
reach. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  at  the 
present  time  the  National  Center  for 
Appropriate  Technology  has  several 
CSA-funded  programs  that  are  more 
than  half  completed.  All  of  the  specif- 
ic projects  are  consistent  with  CSA 
transition  language  as  contained 
within  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981  and  can  be  complet- 
ed within  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  it  remain  the 
gentleman's  understanding  that  the 
committee  supports  the  necessary 
moneys  to  allow  NCAT  to  complete  its 
current  projects  and  continue  its  com- 
mitment and  efforts  in  addressing  the 
special  needs  of  the  poor? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) that  I  can  state  to  the  gentle- 
man that  it  is  our  intention  that  the 
efforts  which  this  Nation  has  begim 
toward  appropriate  self-help  technolo- 
gy research  and  demonstration  should 
continue. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  that  the  efforts  thus  far  rep- 
resent a  demonstration  of  what  can  be 
done  through  the  Community  Services 
Administration  to  assist  low-income 
people  who  are  hardest  hit  by  rising 
energy  costs.  The  community  services 
block  grant  provides  for  discretionary 
authority  within  the  Secretary's  office 
to  address  the  ongoing  activities  of  na- 
tional significance.  This  language 
within  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  clearly  provides  the  au- 
thority for  work  of  NCAT  to  complete 
its  existing  programs  and  continue  its 
commitment  to  address  the  special 
needs  of  the  poor. 
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I  want 
Montana 
this 
committee 

Mr. 
Chairman 
chairman. 

I  yield 


thank  the  gentleman  from 

(Mr.  Williams)  for  bringing 

matttr  to   the  attention  of  the 

at  this  time. 

WILLIAMS    of    Montana.    Mr. 

I  thank  the  subcommittee 


bkck  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMEND  HENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BIAGGI 

Mr.  BIA3GI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendi  lent 


an 
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amendmer  t 


(  ut 


ion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
relates  is  as  follows: 

COMMUNIT'4  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  POR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

t  activities  under  title  V  of  the 

Americans  Act  of  1965.  as  amerded, 

.  of  which  $221,680,000  shall  be 

grants  of  contracts  with  public 

public  or  private  nonprofit  or- 

uiider  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  sec- 

and    $55,420,000   shall    be    for 

under  paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 


an  I 


St  ates 


thei  eof 


(  ut 
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last  June 
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read  as  follows: 

offered  by  Mr.  Biagci:  Page 

strike  out  ■$221,680,000"  and  insert 

$209,847,000  ".  and  on  line 

t  '$55,420,000"   and  insert  in 

$67,253,000". 

WII^TH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Colorado. 
WIP  ;TH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
york  for  yielding, 
ike  to  have  a  brief  colloquy 
(Jhairman  related  to  funding 
broadcasting.  We  have  dis- 
in  the  Chamber, 
lirman,    I    had    very    much 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
been  able  to  come  to  the 
an   appropriation   for  the 
for   Public   Broadcasting 
■ear  1984  that  had  matched 
ho  izations  we  provided  in  the 
Brpadcasting   Amendments  of 
were  recently  enacted  as 
Onuiibus  Budget  Reconcili- 


pared  to  offer  an  amend- 

lis  effect,  but  after  discus- 

the  gentleman  from  Ken- 

e  decided  to  withhold. 

proposed  $130   million   for 

al  years  1984-86  for  CPB. 

not    arrive    at    this    figure 

is  $80  million  less  than  the 

thorization   for   fiscal   year 

)30  million  less  than  the  au- 

figure  this  House  decisive- 

by  a  vote  of  265  to  146 

3  during  the  debate  on  H.R. 

17  million  less  than  the  $137 

ppropriated    for   fiscal    year 

would  constitute  a  full  25- 

retiuction  from  the  fiscal  year 

apprc  priation. 

fejrence  with  the  Senate,  we 

t  the  $130  million  authori- 

ihe  minimum  necessary  to 

basic  survival— not  expan- 

the  basic  survival— of  public 

services  through  the  mid- 


Our  proposal  fully  reversed  the 
trends  of  the  past  where  certain  pro- 
grams enjoyed  unrealistically  high  au- 
thorizations. Our  recommendation  of 
$130  million  for  CPB  was  wholly  re- 
sponsive to  the  need  for  fiscal  re- 
straint—consistent with  the  impera- 
tive of  continuing  a  commitment  to 
public  broadcasting. 

The  system  is  responding  to  these 
new  fiscal  realities.  H.R.  3238,  as  en- 
acted, provides  many  more  opportuni- 
ties for  public  broadcasting  to  obtain 
outside  support  for  its  activities— and 
to  rely  less  on  Federal  funding. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  not  met  our  authoriza- 
tion for  CPB.  The  $110  million  con- 
tained in  this  bill  is  simply  not  suffi- 
cient for  public  broadcasting.  It  will 
cause  national  programing  activities  to 
be  cut  severely.  It  will  cause  certain 
stations  to  go  off  the  air. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  body  will 
apparently  recommend  the  full  $130 
million  for  CPB.  I  very  much  hope,  in 
conference,  that  this  matter  will  be  fa- 
vorably resolved. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
fully  understand  the  concerns  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  and 
the  members  of  his  subcommittee.  We 
have  had  extensive  discussions  on  this 
issue.  I  am  sympathetic  to  his  argu- 
ments. I  do  support  public  broadcast- 
ing and  a  basic  Federal  commitment  to 
its  activities.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's restraint  in  not  offering  an 
amendment  on  the  floor.  In  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body,  I  will  try  to 
work  to  resolve  this  matter  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  involved,  consistent 
with  the  concerns  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  regarding 
the  need  for  adequate  funding  levels 
for  public  broadcasting. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  assurance.  It  is  extremely  help- 
ful. Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  some  recent 
correspondence  between  my  subcom- 
mittee and  Mr.  Natcher,  and  a  chart 
outlining  the  budgetary  impact  of  var- 
ious proposals  on  public  broadcasting. 
Statement  of  CPB  President  Edward  Pfis- 

TER— THE  Fiscal  Year  1984  Appropriation 

We  all  know  that  reductions  in  federal 
spending  are  inescapable.  Public  broadcast- 
ers understand  that  as  well  as  anyone.  What 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  is  that 
public  broadcasting  is  vital  to  millions  of  lis- 
teners and  viewers  across  the  nation,  people 
who  have  already  invested  millions  of  dol- 
lars toward  the  development  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

We  cannot  allow  that  service  to  disappear 
with  any  one  wave  of  budget  cuts.  We  must 
assure  a  stable  means  of  continued  service, 
and  to  do  so  we  must  have  a  significant  com- 
mitment from  the  Congress. 


Quite  simply,  if  public  broadcasting  loses 
any  more  of  that  commitment,  we  must  be 
concerned  with  the  survival  of  public  broad- 
casting. 

The  full  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  established  the  appropriation  level  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for 
fiscal  year  1984  at  $110  million.  (Earlier,  the 
full  House  voted  overwhelmingly  to  author- 
i2se  $160  million  for  CPB  in  fiscal  year  1984.) 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
already  has  approved  the  full  $130  million 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Funding  levels  below  $130  million  will  se- 
verely jeopardize  the  ability  of  public  radio 
and  public  television  stations  to  maintain 
their  current  level  of  service.  The  Corpora- 
tion itself  will  have  great  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing costs  associated  with  crucial  system  sup- 
port, such  as  satellite,  copyright  and  inter- 
connection services.  Even  at  the  $130  mil- 
lion level.  CPB^s  direct  support  to  the  sta- 
tions will  slip  to  unacceptably  low  levels, 
and  its  commitment  to  high-quality,  nation- 
al program  production  will  be  strained  as 
program  funds  fall  below  amounts  deemed 
necessary  to  maintain  a  quality  effort. 

Even  if  the  full  $130  million  is  appropri- 
ated, it  still  represents  a  reduction  of  25  per- 
cent from  the  fiscal  year  1982  appropriation 
of  $172  million  and  an  additional  six  percent 
reduction  from  the  $137  million  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1983.  Because  of  infla- 
tion, the  $130  million  appropriation  will 
have  the  purchasing  power  of  only  $104  mil- 
lion in  constant  dollars  by  fiscal  year  1984. 

Public  broadcasting  is  facing  a  period  of 
great  adversity,  of  great  testing.  The  years 
immediately  ahead  will  be  difficult.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  public  broadcasting  can 
and  will  emerge  stronger,  more  efficient  and 
more  effective,  if  the  Congress  does  not  let 
CPB's  1984  appropriation  slip  below  $130 
million. 

Subcommittee  on  Telecommunica- 
tions,    Consumer     Protection, 
AND  Finance  of  the  Committee 
ON  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  11,  1981. 
Hon.  William  Natcher, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health, 
Education  and   Welfare,   Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  members  of  the 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Telecommuni- 
cations, Consumer  Protection,  and  Finance, 
we  wish  to  express  our  strongest  encourage- 
ment to  you  and  the  members  of  your  Sub- 
committee to  provide  full  funding  for  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  during 
your     forthcoming     consideration     of     its 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984.  which  is  to  be 
contained    in    the    fiscal    year    1982    Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  Bill. 

As  you  know,  the  reauthorization  for  the 
Corporation  for  fiscal  years  1984-86  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act.  As  approved  by  both  Houses. 
CPB's  authorizations  were  set  at  $130  mil- 
lion for  each  of  fiscal  years  1984.  1985,  and 
1986.  The  authorizing  legislation  also  estab- 
lished a  detailed  formula  governing  the  allo- 
cation of  CPB^s  funds  for  its  administrative 
expenses  and  support  for  public  television 
and  radio  activities. 

We  believe  it  critically  important  that 
CBP's  fiscal  year  1984  appropriation  match 
our  authorization  of  $130  million  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(1)  Al  funding  levels  below  $130  million, 
there  exists  a  severe  threat  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  television  and  radio  services. 
The  Corporation  would  have  great  difficulty 
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meeting  its  administrative  expenses  and 
costs  for  system  support  such  as  satellite, 
copyright,  and  interconnection.  In  addition, 
direct  support  to  public  television  and  radio 
stations  would  reach  unacceptably  low 
levels— conceivably  driving  some  stations  off 
the  air.  Further,  the  commitment  to  nation- 
al programming  would  fall  below  the 
amount  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  a 
viable,  quality  effort. 

(2)  The  $130  million  authorization  is  a  40- 
percent  cut  from  the  current  level  of  $220 
million.  If  our  request  is  met  by  your  Sub- 
committee, it  would  still  represent  a  25-per- 
cent reduction  from  the  fiscal  year  1982  ap- 
propriation of  $172  million,  and  a  further  6 
percent  from  the  $137  million  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(3)  Even  if  the  full  $130  million  is  appro- 
priated this  year  for  fiscal  year  1984,  it  will 
have  the  purchasing  power  of  only  $104  mil- 
lion in  constant  dollars  by  the  time  it  is  ex- 
pended, given  current  estimates  of  inflation. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  a  significant 
disparity  between  the  authorized  figures  for 
CPB  and  its  actual  appropriations.  In  large 
measure,  this  has  been  due  to  unrealistically 
high  authorization  levels.  We  have  fully  re- 
versed that  situation.  Accordingly,  we  be- 
lieve the  $130  million  authorized  for  CPB 
should  be  considered  as  the  minimum  possi- 
ble commitment,  and  respectfully  urge  your 
Subcommittee  to  fully  meet  the  budget  au- 
thority we  have  recommended.  In  our  judg- 
ment, this  figure  is  fully  responsive  to  the 
need  for  fiscal  restraint,  while  ensuring  the 
maintenance  of  a  basic  level  of  public  broad- 
casting services. 

With  appreciation  for  your  consideration 
and  attention  to  our  interest,  we  are 
Sincerely, 

Timothy  E.  Wirth, 
Chairman. 

Henry  A.  Waxman. 

Ron  Mottl. 

James  P.  Scheuer. 

Marc  Marks. 

Ed  Markey. 

John  D.  Dingell. 

Tom  Tauke. 

CPB  BUDGETS  FISCAL  YEAK  1981  VERSUS  1984 


propriations  Committee  bill  in  compli- 
ance with  the  1978  Older  Americans 
Act,  the  governing  statute  affecting 
the  title  V  program. 

What  is  at  issue  here?  Section 
506(a)(2)  of  the  1978  Older  Americans 
Act  states  very  clearly  that  all  sums 
appropriated  under  this  title  for  fiscal 
years  after  September  30,  1978,  shall 
be  distributed  under  a  formula  provid- 
ing 55  percent  to  States  and  45  percent 
to  the  eight  national  contractors  who 
receive  grants  from  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

H.R.  4650  devises  a  new  formula 
which  will  distribute  the  entire  $277 
million  under  a  formula  providing  80 
percent  to  the  eight  national  contrac- 
tors—and only  20  percent  for  the 
States.  This  is  in  clear  noncompliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  law.  That  is  the 
technical  issue  at  hand. 

In  addition,  the  language  in  the  bill 
goes  against  the  intent  of  the  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  as  it  relates  to  title 
V.  As  a  House  conferee  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  I  helped  to  draft  the 
statement  of  the  conferees  which 
stated  very  clearly  that  the  $277.1  mil- 
lion authorized  in  the  act  was  to  be 
used  "to  maintain  the  existing  activity 
level  of  54,200  20  hour  job  slots."  It 
did  not  say  that  the  $277  million  was 
to  be  used  to  alter  the  existing  activity 
level— it  said  maintain. 

To  maintain  the  existing  activity 
level  means  very  simply— $209,847,000 
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Total  availal*  lunds 16/8       130.0  23     1100  35 

ere K.1i   '  130  51       110  58 

Adminislratior  and  c  c  it        t  s  17 
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Note  -Fiscal  year  1982  appropriation  ts  $172  million,  accordingly,  percent- 
age reductions  under  Mk  H  R  3238  and  L3l»r-H[W  Subcommiltee  'ecommen 
dalm  «ill  be  higlier  *hen  comparing  fiscal  year  1982  with  fiscal  yeat  1984 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  offer  this  amendment  to  reallocate 
the  funds  provided  in  the  bill  for  title 
V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  My 
amendment  very  simply  places  the  Ap- 


counter  by  saying  that  the  calculation 
he  made  is  more  likley  based  on  a  per- 
centage of  expended  funds— which  in 
some  cases  may  be  lower  than  funds 
awarded. 

Further- if  the  argument  is  made 
that  national  contractors  operate 
more  efficiently  in  terms  of  reduced 
administrative  costs— let  me  again 
counter  by  pointing  out  that  of  the 
eight  national  contractors— five  have 
administrative  costs  in  excess  of  14 
percent— with  the  maximum  legal 
limit  being  15  percent.  Another  is  at  11 
percent.  Meanwhile,  according  to  data 
supplied  by  the  National  Association 
of  State  Units  on  Aging,  shows  that 
the  average  amount  of  administrative 
costs  among  the  States  is  10.5  percent 
while  the  figure  for  the  National  con- 
tractors is  13  percent. 

In  addition,  in  conversations  which  I 
had  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
this  morning,  they  confirmed  one  of 
my  major  concerns  about  the  impact 
of  this  amendment— namely,  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  guarantee  that 
the  approximately  2,000  jolw  which 
might  be  lost  to  the  States  will  be  as- 
sumed by  the  national  contractors. 
Further,  based  on  the  percentage  of 
administrative  costs  already  assumed 
by  the  national  contractor,  to  provide 
them  with  a  $12  million  increase— does 
not  guarantee  that  all  $;12  million  will 
go  for  employment.  Out  of  custom— a 
portion  of  these  funds  will  go  for  non- 


for  grants  to  national  contractors  and    productive  administrative  costs.  Mean- 


$67,253,000  for  grants  to  States.  Main 
taining  existing  activity  level  does  not 
mean  reducing  the  State  program  by 
18  percent— it  does  not  mean  shifting 
6,300  job  slots  from  States  to  national 
contractors.  It  means  maintaining  the 
status  quo— and  the  figures  which  my 
amendment  proposes  as  substitutes 
represent  the  status  quo. 

I  emphasize  to  my  colleagues  that 
my  amendment  does  not  require  addi- 
tional money— it  is  simply  a  realloca- 
tion of  existing  funds.  It  is  done  to 
irisure  compliance  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  the  provisions  of 
the  standing  law  governing  title  V— 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  as 
amended. 

The  committee  report  accompanying 
this  bill  makes  the  point  that  the  na- 
tional contractors  have  done  an  exem- 
plary job  of  operating  the  title  V  pro- 
gram. This  is  not  in  dispute— except  to 
add  as  a  caveat  so  have  the  States 
done  an  excellent  job. 

My  colleague  from  Iowa  may  raise 
the  charge  that  State  run  programs 
consume  far  more  in  administrative 
costs  than  do  national  contractors.  He 
may  even  cite  a  figure  of  an  individual 
State  with  a  30  percent  administrative 
cost  figure.  First,  let  me  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  law  specifically 
bars  administrative  costs  in  excess  of 
15  percent— and  indeed  if  my  colleague 
can  identify  the  particular  State  pro- 
gram he  has  in  mind— then  I  would 


while,  if  we  stick  with  existing  law. 
and  the  present  allocation  formula- 
every  cent  that  is  going  to  provide 
part-time  employment  for  older  work- 
ers—will continue  to  provide  part  time 
work  for  older  people. 

Another  point  worth  raising  in  de- 
fense of  keeping  the  status  quo.  One 
of  the  goals  of  the  title  V  program  is 
not  only  to  provide  part-time  employ- 
ment prospects  for  older  workers— but 
also  to  provide  them  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  placed  in  unsubsidized  em- 
ployment. The  placement  rate  of  State 
run  title  V  programs  is  as  good  as  or 
better  than  the  records  of  5  of  the  8 
national  contractors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  have  made 
the  case  both  from  a  technical  and 
human  standpoint  for  my  amendment. 
Let  me  conclude  by  observing  several 
things.  First,  the  title  V  program  since 
its  inception  is  a  success  story.  It 
works— why  then  do  we  want  to 
tamper  with  it?  Second,  I  have  been 
an  original  cosponsor  and  served  on 
both  the  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee which  have  considered  amend- 
ments to  the  Older  Americans  Act  in 
1972,  1975,  1978  and  again  this  year.  I 
am  well  versed  in  the  program  and 
assure  my  colleagues  that  there  is  no 
pragmatic  or  political  justification  for 
changing  this  formula.  As  proof  of 
this,  let  me  advise  my  colleagues  that  I 
have  received  this  morning  a  commu- 
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TH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment. 

I  am  sure  we  have 

objectives  but  we   have  a 

view  of  what  has  hap- 

what  we  are  doing  here. 

it  was  reported  out  of  our 

is  the  same  as  the  bill  was 

The  Lalxjr  Department  ille- 

to  follow  the  bill  because 

when  it  became  a  continuing 

they  were  not  lx)und  by  the 

of  the  bill— and  they  better 

again.  I  am  sure  that  is 

the  law. 

years  ago  we  looked  into 
settled  this  in  conference 
with  the  Senate  as  to  how 
he  money  between  the  two 
one  where   nonprofit  con- 
part-time  elderly  citizens, 
)ther  where  State  agencies 
the  program. 

found  out  was  that  the  pri- 

were  using  almost  en- 

Ihe  funds  for  the  elderly  citi- 

the    administrative    part. 

administration  was  being 

qualified    elderly    citizens. 

he  Labor  Department  they 

that  the  cost  of  administra- 

percent  but  that  does  not 

The  fact  is  the  adminis- 

being  done  by  people  quali- 

recipients.  That  is  with  non- 
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other  hand,  the  State  agen- 

I  he  money.  The  people  there 

nister  the  program  are  not 

'Iderly  people  by  the  nature 

itself.  They  do  not  have 

working  full  time  in  the 

we  receive  more  jobs  for 

through  contractors  like 

1    School    Teachers,    they 

of    these    contracts.    The 

under  Farmers  Union 

These  kinds  of  contractors 

provide  at  least  500  more 

elderly    citizens    with    the 

have  in  the  bill. 

the  Members  to  turn  this 

might    also    mention,    and 

gentleman  from  New  York 

have  this  information  yet, 

l^udget  request  which  we  re- 

a  couple  of  days  ago  pro- 

this  program  $33  million 

that    would    not    provide 

either   program.   So,    we 

it  go  as  far  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Will  the 

yield? 

of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 

from  Wisconsin. 

Y.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 

say  that  I  think  that  the 

in   the  well   is  absolutely 


cut 
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to 


correct.  I  urge  the  committee  to  stick 
with  the  committee  and  support  the 
committee  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  side 
to  the  story  that  needs  to  be  told.  I  do 
not  in  any  way  question  the  workabil- 
ity of  the  areas  in  the  country  that 
currently  have  it  with  a  private  con- 
tractor, but  I  will  say  to  the  Members 
that  I  was  the  commissioner  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  I  think  we 
have  a  good  program  there.  The  senior 
aides  that  we  are  talking  about  in 
some  parts  of  Connecticut  were  coordi- 
nated by  the  State  department  on 
aging.  We  did  have  those  over  age  60 
working  in  the  department.  We  used 
these  positions,  I  think,  effectively. 

How  did  we  use  them?  We  used  them 
in  advocate's  roles  so  that  those  over 
the  age  of  60—500,000  strong  in  my 
State— had  a  strong  say  in  the  policy 
of  the  department  and  working  with 
the  legislature. 

Second,  we  worked  them  effectively 
in  our  home  care  program,  a  program 
designed  to  keep  people  out  of  nursing 
homes.  Third,  they  worked  in  nursing 
homes  as  patient  advocates  so  that  we 
had  on  board  there  people  who  under- 
stood the  problems  of  those  over  the 
age  of  60.  Fourth,  transportation  pro- 
grams. Fifth,  health  screening  pro- 
grams. Sixth,  Outreach  programs. 

In  each  and  every  one  of  these  our 
State,  speaking  for  Connecticut,  use 
the  program  effectively  at  the  State 
level.  So,  I  would  suggest  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  an  individual  who  is  a  sub- 
committee chairman  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  is  the  direction  we 
should  be  taking.  It  is  one  that  would 
work  in  my  State.  I  would  suggest  that 
it  would  work  in  your  State,  and  it 
would  say  that  we  have  private  sector 
involvement,  yes,  but  where  States  are 
good,  like  Connecticut,  we  use  these 
positions  effectively  at  the  State  level. 
So  I  stand  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
(Mr.  BiAGGi). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROUSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 
$155,734,000  including  purchase  and  bestow- 
al of  certificates  and  trophies  in  connection 
with  mine  rescue  and  first-aid  work,  and  the 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  forty  passenger 
motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only:  the 
Secretary    is    authorized    to   accept    lands. 


buildings,  equipment,  and  other  contribu- 
tions from  public  and  private  sources  and  to 
prosecute  projects  in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies.  Federal,  State,  or  private:  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration  is 
authorized  to  promote  health  and  safety 
education  and  training  in  the  mining  com- 
munity through  cooperative  programs  with 
States,  industry,  and  safety  associations; 
and  any  funds  available  to  the  Department 
may  be  used,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, to  provide  for  the  costs  of  mine 
rescue  and  survival  operations  in  the  event 
of  major  disaster:  Provided,  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
carry  out  section  115  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  or  to  carry 
out  that  portion  of  section  104(g)(1)  of  such 
Act  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  any 
training  requirement,  with  respect  to  shell 
dredging,  or  with  respect  to  any  sand, 
gravel,  surface  stone,  surface  clay,  colloidal 
phosphate,  or  surface  limestone  mine. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rousselot: 
Page  14.  line  25.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  prescribe,  issue, 
administer,  or  enforce  any  standard,  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  under  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  with  respect 
to  any  person  engaged  in  the  surface  mining 
of  stone,  clay,  colloidal  phosphate,  sand,  or 
gravel,  or  with  respect  to  any  person  en- 
gaged in  construction  activities  on  the  sur- 
face area  of  any  coal  or  other  mine.". 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  passed  this  House  last 
year.  It  is  a  corrective  amendment  to 
change  a  very  substantial  disagree- 
ment of  jurisdiction  between  OSHA 
and  MSHA.  I  offered  this  amendment 
last  year  to  the  Labor  Department  ap- 
propriation bill  to  provide  needed  reg- 
ulatory relief  to  a  variety  of  small 
businesses  regulated  presently  by  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  was 
to  deny  funds  to  MSHA  to  enforce  its 
inflexible  rules  and  regulations 
against  certain  industries— namely  the 
sand,  gravel,  crushed  stone,  clay,  and 
colloidal  phosphate  industries— and 
thereby  effect  their  transfer  to  the 
regulatory  jurisdiction  of  OSHA.  Let 
me  stress  that  these  industries  were 
not  to  be  left  unregulated,  but  would 
have  been  transferred  at  their  request 
to  OSHA.  which  has  certainly  not 
been  traditionally  considered  a 
"patsy"  for  the  business  community. 
This  amendment  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  House  and  later  added 
by  the  Senate  to  the  continuing  reso- 
lution which  would  fund  MSHA  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  Unfortunately,  during 
the  fight  over  the  congressional  pay 
raise  issue,  the  amendment  was  lost, 
along  with  a  hundred  other  amend- 
ments, and  therefore  did  not  become 
law  despite  the  overwhelming  congres- 
sional support— both  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  today  offering 
this  amendment.  My  amendment  ac- 
complishes the  objectives  of  a  bill  cur- 
rently cosponsored  by  153  Members  of 
this  body,  H.R.  1603.  H.R.  1603  and 
other  similar  bills  have  languished  in 
the  Health  and  Safety  Subcommittee 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee in  the  96th  Congress,  and  now  in 
the  97th  Congress  despite  the  great 
support  this  legislation  has  from 
many,  many  Members  of  Congress. 
Congressmen  Marlenee  and  Bar- 
nard—the  principal  sponsors  of  H.R, 
1603  join  me  in  urging  your  support 
for  my  amendment  which  is  necessi- 
tated because  of  inaction  by  the  com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction  over  H.R. 
1603. 

Two  year?  ago  the  Appropriations 
Committee  included  language  to  deny 
MSHA  funds  to  enforce  complicated 
and,  in  many  instances,  irrelevant 
training  requirements  against  these 
same  industries.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  prohibition  has  been  continued  in 
the  proposal  pending  before  the  House 
today.  While  our  action  on  the  train- 
ing requirements  has  helped  these  in- 
dustries, there  is  still  a  desperate  need 
for  further  congressional  action.  My 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  we 
intend  for  OSHA  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion over  not  only  training  of  employ- 
ees working  in  these  industries  but 
have  total  responsibility  for  assuring  a 
safe  and  healthful  workplace. 

The  industries  I  am  seeking  to  have 
transferred  from  MSHA  to  OSHA 
were  made  subject  to  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act  by  the  amendments 
that  the  Congress  enacted  in  1977. 
Few  of  us  recognized  at  that  time  that 
we  were  imposing  sophisticated  regula- 
tions designed  for  large  and  highly 
technical  operations  on  small  business- 
es which  are  located  in  virtually  every 
community  in  our  country.  The  sand, 
gravel,  and  crushed  stone  industries, 
the  two  largest  industries  affected  by 
the  amendment,  have  an  average 
number  of  employees  per  operation  of 
7  and  11  respectively. 

The  1977  act  has  Created  continuing 
confrontations  between  these  small 
businesses  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  adversary  relationship  is  to 
no  one's  benefit.  The  transfer  pro- 
posed in  my  amendment  will  restore  a 
cooperative  relationship  between  Fed- 
eral safety  and  health  experts  and  the 
industries  for  the  benefit  of  the  work- 
ers. The  industries  which  would  be 
transferred  are  not  hazardous  indus- 
tries, as  their  current  safety  records 
demonstrate,  and  our  acceptance 
therefore  of  this  amendment  will  not 
provide  any  less  safety  and  health  pro- 
tection to  their  employees. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  suggest- 
ed that  the  relief  sought  by  these  in- 
dustries can  be  administratively  ac- 
complished by  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration.  To  date,  the 
only  significant  administrative  relief 


and  possibly  all  that  is  available  under 
the  constraints  of  the  act  has  come 
from  the  so-called  compliance  assist- 
ance visit  program  which  allows 
MSHA  inspectors  to  examine  an  oper- 
ation that  has  been  closed  due  to  sea- 
sonal conditions  and  provide  a  citation 
and  penalty  free  inspection  prior  to  its 
reopening.  This  limited  and  courtesy 
inspection  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
OSHA's  program  where  an  operator 
can  request  such  an  inspection  at  any 
time.  The  problem  is  that  the  1977 
Mine  Safety  Amendments  Act  leaves 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  very  little 
flexibility  in  providing  such  relief, 
thtis  underscoring  the  necessity  for 
passage  of  my  amendment. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  serious  reg- 
ulatory problem  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  21  days  of  hearings  in  the 
last  Congress  must  be  addressed  by 
means  of  an  appropriations  rider  here 
today.  Hopefully,  passage  of  my 
amendment  will  force  full  House  con- 
sideration of  legislation— specifically 
H.R.  1603— in  the  near  future  to  make 
permanent  the  changes  my  amend- 
ment would  make  here  today  for  1982. 

What  is  the  actual  effect  of  my 
amendment?  My  amendment  simply 
provides  that  the  regulation  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  surface  mining  of 
stone,  clay,  colloidal  phosphate,  sand, 
or  gravel,  or  with  respect  to  any 
person  engaged  in  construction  activi- 
ties on  the  surface  area  of  any  coal  or 
other  mine,  for  safety  purposes,  is 
transferred  from  MSHA  to  OSHA. 
One  question  often  asked  about  this 
amendment  is.  Does  the  MSHA 
amendment  create  a  void  in  Federal 
enforcement  of  safety  and  health 
standards  over  the  surface  mining  of 
sand,  gravel  stone,  clay,  colloidal  phos- 
phate as  well  as  surface  mining  con- 
struction? 

No.  OSHA,  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act,  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  mines.  OSHA,  by  its 
terms,  applies  to  all  employers  en- 
gaged in  a  business  affecting  com- 
merce, title  29.  United  States  Code, 
section  652(5).  Thus,  OSHA  legally 
covers  mines  which  are  also  covered 
under  the  Mine  and  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1977. 

Additionally,  the  drafters  of  OSHA 
realized  that  there  was  the  potential 
problem  of  dual  regulation.  Thus,  they 
included  in  the  act  a  deferral  provi- 
sion, title  29.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 653(b)(1).  It  provides  that  where 
another  Federal  agency  exercises  its 
own  statutory  authority  to  prescribe 
or  enforce  occupational  safety  or 
health  standards,  then  OSHA  will  not 
apply.  The  legislative  history  of  OSHA 
shows  that  the  key  factor  triggering 
deferral  is  the  exercise  of'  another 
agency's  statutory  authority  over 
them. 

In  three  separate  court  cases,  three 
courts  of  appeals  in  our  country, 
which  incidently  are  the  courts  next  in 


authority  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
it  was  held  that  OSHA  has  jurisdiction 
when  any  other  agency— for  example. 
Federal  Railroad  Administration. 
MSHA.  et  cetera— is  deprived  of  their 
jurisdiction. 

The  appropriations  limitation  has 
the  effect  of  not  providing  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  exercise  of 
MSHAs  statutory  authority  over  the 
surface  mines  descril)ed  in  the  pending 
amendment.  Thus,  there  will  be  no  ex- 
ercise of  statutory  authority  by 
MSHA. 

The  effect  of  this  nonexercise  under 
section  4(b)(1)  of  OSHA— title  29, 
United  States  Code,  section  653(b)(1) 
thus  triggers,  by  operation  of  existing 
law,  the  responsibility  of  OSHA  to 
assume  enforcement  activity  over  the 
described  surface  mines. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  minute  about  the 
construction  industry. 

The  construction  industry  was,  and 
still  is,  specifically  under  OSHA  juris- 
diction for  safety  and  health.  In  fact, 
in  1973,  the  construction  industry  ini- 
tiated the  call  for  a  single  standard, 
separate  and  apart  from  the  general 
industry  OSHA  standards,  so  that  the 
specific  concerns  of  the  construction 
industry  could  be  adequately  ad- 
dressed. This  was  done  on  the  basis  of 
a  study  which  pointed  out  the  short- 
comings, overlaps,  and  voids  between 
the  general  industry  and  the  construc- 
tion series  of  OSHA  standards.  This 
step,  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
in  1979.  is  an  example  of  long-term  co- 
operation between  the  construction  in- 
dustry and  OSHA  and  dedication  to  a 
mutual  goal— safety  with  practicabil- 
ity. Unfortunately,  those  construction 
contractors  working  on  surface  mine 
sites  are  considered  to  be  miners  and 
fall  under  MSHA's  rules  and  regula- 
tions. These  so-called  miners  may  be 
constructing  a  scale  house,  a  garage,  a 
new  shop  building,  or  a  structure  to 
house  a  processing  plant,  but  under 
the  1977  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
they  are  considered  miners.  And  they 
are  now  subject  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions established  for  miners  in  addi- 
tion to  construction  rules  and  regula- 
tions found  under  OSHA. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example. 
A  construction  firm  is  planning  on 
building  a  highway.  Along  the  right- 
of-way,  the  contractor  negotiates  with 
a  farmer  or  a  rancher  for  the  purchase 
of  stone,  sand,  or  gravel  from  a 
"borrow  pit"  on  his  property.  Sudden- 
ly, the  farmer  has  become  a  mine- 
ovimer  and  the  contractor  has  become 
a  mine  operator.  This  is  the  result  of 
the  MSHA  ruling.  One  day.  the  con- 
tractor may  greet  an  OSHA  compli- 
ance officer  performing  an  inspection 
of  the  site.  The  next  day  he  may  find 
an  MSHA  enforcement  officer  at  the 
gate.  Neither  operate  under  the  same 
rules,  nor  do  they  use  the  same  or 
even  similar  citations  of  penalties.  The 
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well  as  surface  construction  activities 
have  not  been  resolved.  Conditions 
have  not  improved  to  any  appreciable 
degree. 

During  the  96th  Congress,  hearings 
were  held  on  this  issue  in  the  House. 
And,  despite  consistent,  overwhelming 
testimony  from  all  elements  of  the 
non-coal-mining  industry— these  hear- 
ings are  slated  to  continue  ad  finitum 
with  the  committee  in  the  House 
showing  no  inclination  to  take  action 
toward  resolving  the  injustices  found 
not  just  in  the  administration  of  the 
act— but  in  the  act  itself. 

Certainly  there  is  always  need  in 
every  industry  and  service  to  contin- 
ually improve  safety  and  health  condi- 
tions. But,  the  policeman  approach  of 
MSHA  is  not  the  answer.  It  appears 
methods  of  aggravation  are  the  prod- 
uct, not  constructive  efforts  to  better 
safety. 

It  is  now  time  to  resolve  this 
matter— if  at  least  only  for  a  year.  The 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor  has 
voted  out  S.  351  which  would  author- 
ize this  change  in  the  MSHA  legisla- 
tion. The  Senate  has  also  indicated 
that  they  will  include  my  amendment 
in  their  version  of  the  Labor-Health, 
Education  Appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

I  urge  support  for  this  amendment 
to  remove  the  stone,  clay,  sand,  gravel 
and  surface  mining  construction  from 
the  heavy  foot  of  MSHA  to  OSHA.  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues.  Let 
MSHA  be  directly  and  principally  con- 
cerned with  deep  underground  mines— 
not  these  surface  operations,  which 
can  be  and  should  be  addressed  by 
OSHA.  Assigning  jurisdiction  over 
these  industries  to  MSHA  ill  serves 
the  objective  of  employee  safety  and 
health,  imposes  unnecessary  burdens 
upon  the  separate  industries  and  di- 
lutes Government  enforcement  re- 
sources. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  amendment. 

D  1640 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  my 
good  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Barnard),  a  sponsor  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  this  question  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  RoussELOT):  The  gentleman  is 
saying  here  that  these  particular  in- 
dustries are  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Office  of  Safety  and 
Health  Administration? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Primarily  they 
have  been.  But  the  problem  has  come 
to  be  that  MSHA  has  attempted  to 
assume  jurisdiction  and  in  many  cases 
it  has  tried  to  move  in  where  it  has  ba- 
sically been  unnecessary. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Actually  in  many 
cases  MSHA  has  moved  in? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  BARNARD.  So.  therefore,  many 
of  these  industries  are  under  dual  ju- 
risdiction. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  it  has 
become  very  confusing,  and  difficult 
for  these  small  businesses  to  operate 
in  a  proper  way. 

Again  we  are  not  talking  about  deep 
mines  or  any  of  that  type  of  thing.  We 
are  merely  talking  about  sand,  gravel, 
crushed  stone,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  So  we  are  not  really 
asking  that  these  industries  be  re- 
lieved of  any  inspections  or  from  any 
jurisdiction  over  health  and  safety? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  But  we  are  asking 
that  they  be  ascribed  to  one  agency  as 
opposed  to  two  agencies? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  correct.  I 
appreciate  the  statement  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Barnard),  who  is  an  author  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  1603,  for  which  there  are 
153  sponsors  in  the  House. 

The  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  that  this  is  not  an  attempt  to 
remove  these  smaller  industries  from 
safety  regulation  but  merely  to  clarify 
that  OSHA  has  prime  jurisdiction. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Plippo).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rousse- 
lot was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
mtin  from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  has  really  been 
concerned  about  this  matter.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  made  a  visit  to  my 
district  and  my  adjoining  district  to 
see  firsthand  what  the  conditions 
were.  So  I  want  to  give  him  credit  for 
at  least  being  concerned  about  this 
matter. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Did  we  change 
his  mind? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  changed  his  mind,  but  I  think  we 
did  get  some  sympathetic  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  He  is  more  sym- 
pathetic now? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  are  still  under  the  joint  juris- 
diction of  two  agencies,  and  we  do  not 
need  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  unbearable 
to  have  dual  jurisdiction.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Nebras- 
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ka,  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  very  much  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  brings  needed 
relief  to  the  sand-and-gravel-pit  opera- 
tors whose  longtime  excellent  safety 
record  shows  they  do  not  need  this 
kind  of  harassment  from  the  Federal 
Government,  and  that  they  are  per- 
fectly capable  of  developing  their  own 
safety  mechanisms. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  these  oper- 
ations. They  are  mostly  father-son  op- 
erators who  only  have  two  or  three 
people  hired,  and  these  final  rules 
that  came  out  of  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  are  an  adminis- 
trative nightmare. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  they  are 
very  confusing. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Yes.  they 
are  very  confusing,  and  we  should  not 
put  this  added  burden  on  this  small  in- 
dustry that  can  barely  keep  alive. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smith),  for  her 
contribution.  I  know  that  she  has  been 
a  watchdog  in  trying  to  eliminate  dual 
bureaucratic  redtape. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
other  cospcnsor  of  the  legislation, 
H.R.  1603,  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Marlenee). 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  this:  As  I  under- 
stand it.  this  amendment  would  not 
exempt  surface  strip  coal  mines,  of 
which  we  have  a  great  many  in  the 
West,  from  the  regulations  of  MSHA? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  These  people  need 
the  coverage  of  MSHA.  This  amend- 
ment would  not  touch  that;  it  would 
leave  that  coverage  in  place? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 
lot). 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Kramer),  who  I  know  is  very  fa- 
miliar with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  brings  an 
important  amendment  to  the  floor, 
one  that  I  hope  the  body  will  support 
for  several  reasons. 

There  has  got  to  be  something 
wrong  when  an  activity  is  actually 
asking  to  be  brought  under  OSHA  or 
asking  for  OSHA  regulation.  When 
that  kind  of  a  unique  occurrence 
evolves,  one  must  figure  that  the  Mine 


Safety  and  Health  Act  under  which 
the  industries,  which  are.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  sand,  gravel,  and  stone,  plus 
surface  construction,  arc  regulated, 
must  have  some  problems.  As  these  in- 
dustries are  presently  being  regulated, 
we  must  have  some  very  serious  reser- 
vations al>out  the  present  posture  of 
the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  as  I 
have  gotten  into  this  issue  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Safety  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  1 
have,  much  to  my  disturbance,  found 
that  enforcement  under  MSHA  is 
characterized  by  confrontation  and 
the  creation  of  an  adversary  relation- 
ship between  miners  and  management 
rather  than,  as  it  should  be,  character- 
ized by  conciliation  and  by  working  to- 
gether. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  in  addition 
to  the  points  raised  by  this  particular 
amendment,  that  the  present  MSHA 
law,  unlike  OSHA.  is  characterized  by 
mandatory  fines,  no  matter  how  small 
or  large  the  operation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 
selot) has  expired. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  may  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  we  have  just 
given  the  gentleman  in  the  well  an  ad- 
ditional 4  minutes,  and  we  have  agreed 
to  limit  the  time  to  6  o'clock.  We  have 
Members  here  all  over  the  place  with 
amendments,  and  in  all  fairness,  we 
should  say,  'All  right,  that's  it.  Let's 
not  give  him  any  more  time  by  unani- 
mous consent."  But  I  will  let  it  go  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  be  permit- 
ted to  proceed  for  an  additional  3  min- 
utes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Conte)  for  not  objecting  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  and  if 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Rousselot)  will  yield  further,  let  me 
just  summarize  briefly.  I  hope  we  can 
share  some  of  these  3  minutes  with 
some  of  the  other  Members  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  who  wish  to  speak. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  smallest 
infraction  under  the  present  law  re- 
quires a  fine.  There  is  no  provision  for 
compliance  assistance.  In  other  words, 
unlike  OSHA,  under  MSHA  mine  op- 
erators cannot  come  to  MSHA  and 
say,  "Hey,  tell  me  what  I  am  doing 


wrong.  Show  me  how  I  can  improve 
my  operation.  "  They  cannot  do  that 
without  being  slapped  with  a  mini- 
mum fine  and  perhaps  a  maximum  of 
closure. 

There  are  mandatory  inspections  set 
by  law  that  require  two  surface  inspec- 
tions every  year  regardless  of  safety 
records.  So  the  present  enforcement  of 
the  law  does  not  permit  targeting 
where  targeting  is  really  necessary  on 
unsafe  mining  operations. 

In  addition,  unlike  OSHA.  the 
MSHA  law  does  not  allow  for  State 
plans.  In  other  words,  a  State  cannot 
come  in  and  ask  for  them  to  be  under 
an  appropriately  approved  plan  as  a 
self-regulating  arm  of  mine  safely,  as 
is  the  case  under  OSHA. 

In  addition,  unlike  OSHA.  no  due 
process  is  available  under  MSHA. 
There  is  no  right  to  a  full  hearing  for 
mine  operators,  nor  is  there  a  right  for 
an  appeal  from  an  adverse  finding. 

Finally,  to  show  the  Members  just 
how  punitive  the  law  can  work,  as  one 
example,  training  is  needed  for  people 
who  are  about  to  engage  in  a  danger- 
ous occupation  such  as  mining,  and  we 
have  no  argument  with  this  require- 
ment, but  an  office  worker  who  works 
on  the  surface  must  undergo  24  hours 
of  training  in  order  to  be  qualifed  to 
run  a  Xerox  machine  or  a  keypunch  or 
to  run  a  typewriter  under  this  law. 

So  what  I  am  saying  in  essence  is 
that  the  law  is  predicated  on  confron- 
tation rather  than  cooperation.  It  is 
also  a  shotgun  approach  where  we  fail 
to  target  on  unsafe  operations.  We  are 
assuming  that  everyone  is  unsafe,  thus 
separating  our  valuable  resources  from 
enforcement. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kramer),  for  his 
contribution,  and  I  want  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Gaydos).  First,  let  me 
say  that  I  know  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  is  an  active 
member  of  the  committee,  and  I  do  ap- 
preciate his  meaningful  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos). 
Mr.    GAYDOS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 
lot). for  yielding,  and  I  know  that  he 
is  fair.  But  let  me  ask  him  a  question. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Surely. 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that    I    did    not    misunderstand    the 
statement  the  gentleman  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rousselot)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos) 
secure  additional  time,  because  I  want 
to  hear  what  he  says. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
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I  would  like  my  col- 
understand  that  today's  ar- 
occurred  6  months  ago.  a 
2  years  before  today, 
what  we  debate  every  time 
presents  itself— and 
fundamental   proposition 
is  that  some  who  mine  clay 
and   sand   and  gravel   feel 
d  not  be  under  the  Mine 
Health  Act;  and  from  their 
conclude  their  position  is 
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Nonmetal  mining,  underground— a 
death  rate  of  0.07. 

Nonmetal  mining,  surface— a  death 
rate  of  0.05. 

Sand  and  gravel,  surface— a  death 
rate  of  0.05. 

Surface  metal— a  death  rate  of  0.03. 

I  think  the  figures  show  that  some 
forms  of  mining  for  which  exemption 
is  sought— on  the  supposition  of  differ- 
ence—approach underground  coal 
mining,  the  most  dangerous,  in  fatali- 
ties. 

In  addition,  the  MSHA  statistics 
show  that  fatalities  in  stone  and  sand 
and  gravel  mining  account  for  over  18 
percent— and  that  is  close  to  one-fifth 
of  all  mining  fatalities  in  the  United 
States. 

They  account  for  over  74  percent  of 
the  deaths  in  surface  mining. 

Stone  alone  was  responsible  for  45 
percent  of  the  surface  fatalities. 

Clearly  all  mining  is  in  the  same 
league— a  fast  and  dangerous  one. 

In  MSHA,  we  have  an  effective 
agency  that  gives  attention  to  miner 
safety  and  health  and  only  miner 
safety  and  health.  There  is  concentra- 
tion, focus,  and  knowledge. 

It  has  reduced  mining  deaths  by  44 
percent  over  the  last  decade. 

MSHA  should  have  jurisdiction  over 
any  form  of  mining. 

The  same  is  true.  I  believe,  of  con- 
struction at  a  mine  site. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Safety  has  held  oversight  hearings  on 
the  question  and  found  no  compelling 
reason  for  an  exclusion  and  only  divid- 
ed opinion  among  those  affected. 

I  have  only  one  more  point  to  make 
on  this  amendment. 

It  is  flawed  because  it  would  write 
legislation  through  an  appropriations 
bill. 

At  this  point  the  Record  also  should 
include  a  statement  from  the  National 
Limestone  Institute  dated  May  11  of 
this  year  and  addressed  to  the  Honora- 
ble WiLxiAM  Natcher. 

The  letter  follows: 
National  Limestone  Institute  Inc.. 

Fairfax.  Va..  May  11.  1981. 
Hon.  William  Natcher, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Labor-HHS- 
Education.  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations.    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  National  Lime- 
stone Institute  respectfully  urges  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Subcommittee: 

<1)  to  retain  in  any  new  Continuing  Reso- 
lution for  FY  1981  appropriations  the  cur- 
rent prohibition  against  expenditure  by  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration  of 
its  appropriations  to  carry  out  Section  115 
of  the  Act  of  1977  with  respect  to  any  sand, 
gravel,  surface  stone,  clay  or  colloidal  phos- 
phate mine: 

(2)  to  incorporate  identical  prohibition 
language  in  MSHA's  fiscal  1982  appropria- 
tions provision:  and 

(3)  to  resist  adoption  of  language  in  either 
the  FY  1981  Continuing  Resolution  or  FY 
1982  Labor-HHS-Education  Appropriations 
Bill  that  would  exempt  the  surface  lime- 
stone quarrying  industry  from  the  jurisdic- 


tion of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration. 

The  Subcommittee  should  be  aware  that 
legislation  amending  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977  (P.L.  95-164)  will  be  in- 
troduced in  the  97th  Congress  which  will 
comprehensively  resolve  the  difficulties  this 
industry  has  experienced,  not  only  with  Sec- 
tion U5  of  the  Act.  but  in  the  areas  of  man- 
datory civil  penalties,  number  of  yearly  in- 
spections and  on-site  consultative  services, 
to  name  only  a  few. 

Continuance  of  this  prohibition  against 
MSHA  expenditure  of  funds  will  provide 
the  necessary  relief  to  our  industry  during 
this  period  of  time  needed  to  enact  perma- 
nent, legislative  changes  in  the  Act.  by 
working  with  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  and  Senate  Labor  Committees. 

We  certainly  agree  with  the  philosophy 
that  the  real  key  to  health  and  safety— the 
non-engineering  key— is  sufficient  training 
of  the  individual  employee  in  the  workplace. 
We  have  testified  in  this  manner  in  every 
instance  we  have  appeared  before  the  Con- 
gress. We  like  to  believe,  too.  that  we  prac- 
tice what  we  preach.  Certain  provisions  of 
Section  115  of  the  Act  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  the  limestone  industry  and  carry  a 
meritorious  philosophy  in  some  instances  to 
an  unreasonable  and  impractical  degree.  We 
are  firmly  convinced  of  this  after  having 
tried  to  view  the  matter  in  every  other  con- 
ceivable light  and  to  adapt  to  present  legal 
requirements. 

The  past  experience  indicates,  since  enact- 
ment of  this  prohibition  language  in  the  FY 
1980  Appropriations  Bill,  that  MSHA's  in- 
ability to  enforce  Section  115  has  neither 
been  1)  a  deterrent  to  the  formulation  and 
administration  by  producers  of  effective 
training  programs  nor  2)  deleterious  to 
those  employed  within  our  Industry. 

We  ask  that  you  continue  this  prohibition 
through  FY  1981  and  in  the  upcoming  FY 
1982.  This  stop-gap  assistance  will  provide 
the  opportunity  to  fashion  legitimate  and 
effective  changes  of  a  lasting  value  to  the 
Mine  Act— a  goal  we  are  certain  to  achieve 
during  this  Congress. 

NLl  does  not  believe,  however,  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  industry  to  adopt 
language  in  an  appropriations  bill  that 
would  exempt  industries  from  MSHA  juris- 
diction, resulting  in  a  transfer  of  regulatory 
responsibility  to  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  (OSHA).  We  are 
convinced  that  the  resultant  chaos  from  a 
one-year  transfer,  in  effect  only  for  the  life 
of  the  Appropriations  Bill,  would  further 
complicate  an  already  complicated  situa- 
tion, and  result  in  both  actions  and  expendi- 
tures that  will  pro\e  to  be  unnecessary  and 
wasteful.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  confu- 
sion and  probable  additional  expenditures 
limestone  producers  will  incur  if  required  to 
completely  throw  out  three  years  of  MSHA 
compliance  history  and  understanding  and 
to  begin  anew  with  the  myriad  of  require- 
ments and  standards  required  by  OSHA, 
under  which  we  have  never  operated  and 
which  we  might  only  be  mandated  to  oper- 
ate for  a  year. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  we  expect  to  resolve 
most  of  our  difficulties  with  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  through  the  Con- 
gressional legislative  committees  with  juris- 
diction. These  are  permanent  modifications 
we  are  looking  toward,  and  we  hope  that, 
when  they  come  to  the  House  floor,  we  will 
have  the  Subcommittee  Members'  support. 
A  freeze  within  MSHA  of  the  training  re- 
quirements like  that  you  have  sponsored  for 
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the  industry  since  the  FY  1980  bill  is  most 
helpful.  A  one-year  transfer  of  regulatory 
responsibility,  through  an  amendment  to  an 
appropriations  bill,  however,  would  not  be 
helpful  nor,  we  believe,  conducive  to  the 
type  of  permanent  solutions  we  are  seeking. 
Our  membership  of  over  five  hundred 
limestone  producers  and  80  manufacturers 
applauds  the  Subcommittee's  dedicated  un- 
derstanding and  assistance  in  the  past  and 
your  kind  consideration  this  year  of  our  re- 
quests. 

Respectfully  yours, 

James  H.  Williams. 

President 

yiT.  GAYDOS.  The  letter  in  sum  and 
substance  I  think  is  a  good,  solid  argu- 
ment against  what  the  gentleman 
wants  to  do. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  and  urge 
its  defeat. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  California.  This 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  by  MSHA  to  regulate  the  sur- 
face sand,  gravel,  stone,  and  clay  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  along  with  my  col- 
league from  Georgia,  have  been  trying 
for  nearly  3  years  now  to  transfer 
these  industries  from  MSHA  to  OSHA. 
My  bill,  H.R.  1603,  had  214  cosponsors 
in  the  last  Congress  and  at  this  time 
now  has  150  cosponsors.  Despite  this 
show  of  strong  support  by  the  House 
we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
markup  session  in  the  subcommittee. 
Yes,  there  were  extensive  hearings  in 
the  last  Congress,  but  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  took  great  pains  to 
say  that  these  were  oversight  hearings 
on  the  1977  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  amendments.  They  were 
not  hearings  on  my  bill,  or  the  need 
for  such  a  bill. 

We  have  been  told  to  wait  for 
MSHA's  review  of  their  standards  to 
see  if  they  would  correct  the  abuses  of 
MSHA.  We  have  been  waiting  over  a 
year  and  one-half.  We  have  been  pa- 
tient but  as  we  wait,  as  we  procrasti- 
nate on  taking  action,  MSHA  is  in- 
creasing highway  costs  by  $310  million 
per  year,  sapping  $300,000  annually  in 
Iowa  alone  because  of  MSHA's  re- 
quirements, adding  from  25  cents  to  $1 
per  ton  of  crushed  stone,  and  annually 
costing  the  crushed  stone  industry 
over  $273  million.  Their  action  does 
for  inflation  what  gasoline  does  for 
fire. 

The  other  body  has  passed  a  com- 
promise bill  out  of  their  Labor  Sub- 
committee and  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  in  addition  has 
adopted  my  colleague's  amendment  in 
their  actions  on  this  appropriations 
bill.  This  legislation  was  also  passed 
last  year  by  the  Senate  on  the  con- 
tinuing appropriations  bill,  but  was 
later  dropped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  MSHA  having  jurisdiction  over 


coal  operations,  or  underground  oper- 
ations. But  the  sand,  gravel,  stone,  and 
clay  industries,  along  with  the  surface 
construction  people,  are  not  coal 
mines,  they  are  construction  outfits 
and  should  be  regulated  accordingly. 

I  believe  that  the  only  recourse  left 
to  us  is  to  accept  this  amendment.  The 
legislation  I  have  introduced  since 
1979  has  been  put  on  hold.  It  is  this  in- 
activity which  prompts  this  amend- 
ment today.  I  urge  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RCUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Let  me  comment 
in  answer  to  my  good  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gavdos)  who  re- 
ferred to  the  importance  of  providing 
safety  in  the  workplace  for  individuals 
covered  under  the  law.  He  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  OSHA.  Now  he  is 
trying  to  tell  us  do  not  put  this  group 
of  small  businesses  under  OSHA, 
something  is  wrong  with  it. 

OSHA  has  done  its  job  in  many  in- 
stances better  than  MSHA.  To  say 
that  they  would  not  do  the  job  in  pro- 
viding safety  in  the  workplace  is  just 
plain  bunk.  The  gentleman  heard  my 
colleague  from  Montana  explain  very 
clearly  that  since  MSHA  went  into 
power,  the  death  rate  has  gone  up,  not 
down.  So  they  have  not  done  that 
much  in  this  field  of  safety. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot>. 
Iowa  is  a  State  that  has  been  particu- 
larly hard  hit  by  MSHA,  since  we  have 
no  deep  mines  but  an  abundance  of 
limestone  quarries  and  gravel  pits. 
Iowa  has  been  tormented  for  the  last 
few  years  by  MSHA  inspectors  who 
have  refused  to  notice  the  difference 
between  the  safety  problems  of  a  coal 
mine  and  those  of  a  limestone  quarry. 
More  than  most  States.  Iowa  has  felt 
the  crushing  weight  that  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  can  apply  when  it  tries  to 
overpower  a  problem  rather  than  deal- 
ing with  it  sensibly. 

The  amendment  will  give  Iowa  some 
much-needed  relief,  by  transferring  ju- 
risdiction over  open  mines  to  OSHA; 
but  that  relief  will  end  with  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  unless  Congress  adds 
similar  language  to  next  year's  appro- 
priations bill.  Clearly,  a  permanent  so- 
lution is  needed,  and  it  has  been  of- 
fered in  H.R.  1603,  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mar- 
LENEEt.  Like  more  than  150  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1603. 
Support  in  Congress  for  removing 
MSHA's  authority  over  open  mines  is 
both  broad  and  deep.  Last  year,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  adopted  an  earlier 
version  of  the  Rousselot  amendment. 


This  year,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  has 
added  the  language  of  the  amendment 
to  its  version  of  this  bill,  and  Senate 
approval  of  the  amendment  is  virtual- 
ly certain.  Perhaps  the  approval  of  the 
amendment  by  both  Houses  will  be 
the  prelude  to  enactment  of  a  perma- 
nent reform  like  that  proposed  in  H.R. 
1603. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  a 
paucity  of  information  on  this  issue 
that  has  been  brought  to  the  floor.  In 
fact,  I  served  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  I  know  that  we 
were  holding  hearings  on  this  issue. 
Underlying  this,  much  of  this  discus- 
sion, is  a  conflict  of  jurisdictions  be- 
tween respective  bureaucratic  agen- 
cies. In  fact,  I  know  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  been  holding 
hearings  in  that  area  and  they  have 
worked  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  think  every 
Member  with  a  direct  or  indirect  inter- 
est in  the  subject  would  have  to  con- 
clude, without  reservation,  that  I  have 
been  as  fair  as  I  could  be  in  holding 
hearings.  All  Members  have  been  lis- 
tened to,  and  all  invited  personally  to 
appear  before  our  committee.  I  have 
been  fair.  Everyone  had  a  say— as  long 
or  as  short  as  they  wanted  to  make  it. 
And  there  was  no  accumulation  of  sub- 
stantial and  effective  evidence  to  dic- 
tate consideration  of  legislative 
changes  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 
None. 

D  1700 

I  can  emote,  probably,  just  as  effec- 
tively if  not  as  passionately,  as  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia; but  I  know  why  there  is  so 
much  concern  about  MSHA  providing 
a  wrong  type  of  a  regulation;  it  is  be- 
cause the  real  point  of  contention  that 
is  covered  by  MSHA  have  two  manda- 
tory aboveground  inspections,  and 
four  below  ground. 

But  OSHA,  based  upon  estimates  of 
5  million  workplaces  and  a  work  force 
of  around  97  million  people,  could  in 
20  years  inspect  them,  maybe  in  20 
years,  maybe  once.  We  know  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  they  want 
OSHA— two  mandatory  inspections  by 
MSHA  balanced  against  the  remote 
possibility  of  one  by  OSHA.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  all  forms  of  mining  are 
highly  dangerous. 

Now,  if  that  is  what  this  group 
wants,  if  that  is  what  our  colleagues 
think  is  just,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  if  that  is  what  this  group  finally 
determines   they   are   going   to  do.   I 
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*ill  be  done.  But  I  want  the 
show  that,  basically,  funda- 
and  primarily,  through  all  of 
hearings,  we  had  many  people 
that  that  difference— man- 
certainty  versus  remote  possi- 
repeating    itself.    People 
Well,   who   was   at   those 
Who   testified?   Who   took 
ion? 

it  to  all  people  and  all  asso- 

We  went  to  the  association  of 

contractors,  for  example. 

testified  before  us,  and  they  tes- 

could  not  support  what  the 

of  this  amendment  calls  for 

amendment  calls   for   the 

the  jurisdiction  with  respect 

engaged  in  construction 

on  the  surface  areas  of  any 

other   mine,   they   oppose   it. 

it.  I  did  not. 
jody  would  think  about  why 
ining  apart  from  other  occu- 
lt  would   be   logical   and   so 
ning  is  inherently  more  dan- 
an  those  occupations  covered 
and   it   requires  a  special 
1  knowledge, 
wtnt  to  conclude  by  suggesting 
illeagues  that,  if  you  want  to 
decision  based  upon  the 
cold  facts  are  that  there  are 
many  deaths  in  the  mining 
;and  and  gravel,  and  colloidal 
as    there    are    in    coal 
and  the  workers  deserve  the 
pr<  tection. 
CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
The     question     is     on     the 
offered  by  the  gentleman 
ifornia  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

ion   was   taken;   and   the 
pro    tempore    announced 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

CtAYDOS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
1  recorded  vote. 

vote  was  ordered, 
was   taken   by   electronic 
there  were— ayes  254,  noes 
,ered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  247] 
AYES-254 


c]  uesti 


V3te 
and 


Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chap[>ell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 


Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dorgan 

Dornan 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Eckart 

Edwards  lAL) 

Edwards  ( OK ) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans  <DE) 


Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fazio 

Fields 

Pindley 

Pish 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Fuqua 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Gliekman 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedorn  . 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Kazen 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonker 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton,  Phillip 

Clay 

Coals 

Coelho 

Collins  (ID 

Conyers 

Coyne.  William 

D' Amours 

Danielson 


Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Lealh 

LeBoutilUer 

Lee 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGralh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MiUhelKNY) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Myers 

Napier 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oxiey 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Palman 

Paul 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Railsback 

NOES-165 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derwiruki 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

Pascell 

Fenwick 

Perraro 

Fithian 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Prank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Cuarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hawkins 


Regula 
Rhodes 

Ritter 

RoberU(KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Watkins 

Weber  (MN) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wylie 

Young (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Heckler 

Hertel 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Jacobs 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Latta 

Lehman 

Leland 

Long (LA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McDade 

McHugh 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Moakley 


Moffett 

Mollohan 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Parris 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkir\s 

Peyser 

Price 

Rah  all 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 


Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Simon 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snyder 

Solarz 

St  Germain 


Stark 

Stalon 

Stokes 

Studds 

Synar 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zeferetti 


ANSWERED  "PRES 

ENT--1 

Bafalis 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Bonior 

Dingell 

Marriott 

Brown  (OH) 

Fiedler 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Burton.  John 

Florio 

Thomas 

Chisholm 

Jones  (NO 

Crockett 

Long  (MD) 

D  1720 

Messrs.  FITHIAN.  BONER,  KO- 
GOVSEK, LATTA,  and  ROE  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  McKINNEY,  HOYER,  and 
MARKS  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1720 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  committee 
will  rise  informally  in  order  that  the 
House  may  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


(Mr. 


The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore 
MuRTHA)  assumed  the  chair. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
Chair  will  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR, 

HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES, AND  EDUCATION,  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  M'DONALD 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman.   I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The    portion    of    the    bill    to    which    the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 
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Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 
Development  Services 


COMMUNITY  services  BLOCK  GRANTS 

For  carrying  out  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act.  $362,552,000,  of  which 
$32,630,000  shall  be  for  carrying  out  section 
681  of  such  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McDonald: 
On  page  32.  line  10.  after  Act",  strike  out 
••$362,552,000.  of  which  $32,630,000"  and 
insert    $240,000,000  of  which  $21.600.000'. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Beard,  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment today  to  reduce  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  community  services  block 
grant  from  $362.5  million  to  $240  mil- 
lion, approximately  a  one-third  reduc- 
tion. In  addition,  the  discretionary 
portion  of  the  appropriation,  that 
being  the  amount,  up  to  9  percent,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices could  reserve  for  his  discretionary 
use,  will  also  be  reduced  commensu- 
rately. 

Earlier  this  summer.  Congress  abol- 
ished the  Community  Services  Admin- 
istration. The  obstensive  purpose  of 
the  CSA  was  to  administer  the  morass 
of  welfare  and  social  programs  that 
were  begun  in  the  Great  Society  era 
and  the  many  programs  that  have 
been  added  in  intervening  years.  All  of 
these  programs  purportedly  had  one 
common  goal:  To  improve  the  plight 
of  the  poor.  However,  after  over  a 
decade  of  these  programs  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  dollars,  we  fi- 
nally faced  up  to  the  fact  that  this 
money  was  being  wasted  on  programs 
and  projects  that  did  not  in  any  way 
touch  or  affect  the  lives  of  the  poor. 
That  money  is  now  gone  and  cannot 
be  retrieved.  Furthermore,  we  have,  as 
I  have  stated,  abolished  the  CSA, 

Before  us  now  is  an  appropriation  of 
$362.5  million,  90  percent  of  which 
must  go  to  existing  community  action 
agencies  that  were  administering  the 
programs  and  projects  that  prompted 
us  to  abolish  the  CSA.  In  fact,  in  a 
GAO  report  to  Congress  dated  July  10, 
1981,  the  GAO  found  that  at  12  com- 
munity action  agencies,  over  $11  mil- 
lion of  Federal  funds  were  being  either 
mismanaged  or  misused. 

Looking  further  at  community  serv- 
ices, a  couple  of  specific  examples  of 
the  type  of  projects  and  programs  that 
we  will  be  voting  to  continue  may  be 
enlightening: 

First,  National  Center  for  Communi- 
ty Action  received  a  $750,000  CSA 
grant  in  1977,  $360,000  went  to  salaries 
and  overhead  expenses,  $55,000  was 
spent  on  travel. 

Second.  National  Association  of 
Farmworker  Organizations  received  a 
$1  million  grant  for  energy  training 
and  technical  assistance:  40  percent  of 
the  grant  went  to  overhead  adminis- 
trative expenses— program  directors, 
travel,  et  cetera. 


Third.  CSA  gave  a  $550,000  grant  to 
the  Washington  based  Food  Research 
Action  Center.  The  money,  in  part, 
went  to  help  FTIAC  lobby  Congress  for 
expansion  of  the  food  stamp  program. 

Fourth.  The  Community  Nutrition 
Institute  received  $200,000  "to  develop 
a  national  strategy  for  Indian  pro- 
grams," in  order  to  organize  support 
for  CSA  programs.  This  institute  has 
published  a  newsletter  advocating 
action  in  support  of  the  CSA  program. 

Fifth.  $49,460  to  a  contractor  called 
Solar  American  for  "reseach  on  the 
solar-heated  greenhouse  industry." 

Sixth.  $167,190  to  Louis  Berger  & 
Associates  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
"National  Demonstration  Water 
Projects." 

Seventh.  $1.8  million  to  the  National 
Consumer  Law  Center  "to  be  used 
solely  for  a  2-year  budget  to  maintain 
and  expand  its  current  advocacy,  re- 
.search,  and  active  litigation  with 
regard  to  State,  Federal,  and  local  util- 
ity and  energy  issues." 

Eighth.  $200,000  to  Citizen-Labor 
Energy  Coalition  Foundation  to  fund 
for  a  2-year  period  staff,  travel,  mate- 
rials for  providing  training  and  techni- 
cal assistance  in  organizing  and  coali- 
tion building  for  energy  groups. 

Without  question,  many  members 
will  feel  there  are  several  worthwhile 
local  agencies  funded  under  this  pro- 
gram. However,  by  reducing  the  appro- 
priation by  only  one-third,  there  is  no 
reason  why  many  of  them  will  not 
continue  to  receive  funding.  What  will 
be  eliminated  is  a  lot  of  undeserving 
grantees,  such  as  the  ones  that  I  just 
mentioned.  These  can  and  should  be 
cut.  Remember,  these  are  not  entitle- 
ment programs.  Not  a  single  dollar 
goes  to  the  poor.  A  substantial  portion 
of  the  funds  are  used  for  administra- 
tive expenses  such  as  salaries  and 
travel  costs  of  the  poverty  bureaucrats 
who  profit  the  most  from  these  pro- 
grams. Additional  dollars  are  spent  to 
lobby  Congress  to  provide  even  more 
funds  to  the  various  community  serv- 
ices programs. 

We  have  made  some  reductions  in 
this  appropriation  from  last  year. 
However,  we  have  not  gone  far 
enough.  If  we  are  in  fact  serious  about 
balancing  the  budget  and  reducing  the 
size  of  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Federal 
Government,  why  do  we  not  start  here 
with  what  has  to  be  the  epitome  of 
the  social  pork  barrel? 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Yes,  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  How  much  does  the 
gentleman's  amendment  cut  in  the 
community  services?  I  am  sorry  that  I 
missed  the  first  part  of  it  and  I  did  not 
hear  the  figure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McDon- 
ald was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  McDonald.  This  amendment 
reduces  the  community  services  block 
grant  from  $362.5  million  to  $240  mil- 
lion, approximately  a  one-third  reduc- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  discretionary  por- 
tion of  the  appropriation,  that  being 
the  amount  up  to  9  percent  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
could  reserve  for  discretionary  use  will 
also  be  reduced  to  a  like  amount  or  to 
a  commensurate  amount. 

D  1730 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  real  bad 
amendment.  I  hope  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  cuts 
this  program  by  an  additional  $122 
million.  We  have  already  cut  it  $117 
million  from  the  fiscal  year  1981  level. 
There  wao  no  March  budget  request 
proposed  because  the  President  pro- 
posed a  social  services  block  grant. 
However.  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  in 
reconciliation,  set  up  the  community 
services  block  grant  at  a  ceiling  level 
of  $389  million. 

As  I  say,  the  committee  already  cut 
the  block  grant  $27  million  below  the 
reconciliation  level,  and  $117  million 
below  fiscal  year  1981. 

Now,  listen  to  this,  and  the  Members 
know  this  better  than  I  do:  91  percent 
of  these  funds  go  to  States  directly  for 
antipoverty  programs  aimed  at  the  el- 
derly and  the  disadvantaged.  These 
are  funds  that  go  to  every  local  com- 
munity action  agency  in  this  country, 
including  key  programs  for  migrant 
workers,  seasonal  farmworkers,  rural 
housing,  and  programs  to  promote 
self-sufficiency  for  the  low-income 
persons. 

These  funds  go  to  nutrition  pro- 
grams, weatherization  programs,  and 
they  leverage  in-kind  equipment  and 
services  from  the  private  sector  total- 
ing an  estimated  $115  million.  Nine 
percent  of  these  funds  remain  in  the 
Secretary's  discretionary  fund.  The 
committee  specified  that  these  funds 
should  go  for  community  economic  de- 
velopment and  the  national  youth 
sports  program.  This  program  bring 
kids  out  of  the  ghettos  and  into  sports 
programs  in  the  colleges  throughout 
their  communities,  throughout  the 
United  States. 

These  programs  under  this  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  suffer  an  ad- 
ditional 33-percent  cut.  That  is  way 
too  much.  That  is  way  too  much. 
These  are  the  only  antipoverty  pro- 
grams that  are  left.  What  do  you  want 
to  do— hit  them  in  the  head? 

Perhaps  more  critical  than  all  other 
arguments  is  the  fact  that  the  State 
and  the  local  community  action  agen- 
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such  an  important  role  in  ad- 
minister ng  the  $1.8  billion  for  the 
low-incoine  energy  assistance  program 
for  the  roor  and  the  elderly.  Members 

heart  when  they  vote  for  this 


have  no 
amendmtnt 
Mr.  PERKINS. 


Chairman,  will 


Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PKRKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
ask  the^entleman  if  the  amount  pro- 
vided »i  the  appropriation  bill, 
$362,552T000,  was  not  the  amount  that 
Presidern,  Reagan  had  in  his  budget? 

Mr.  CQNTE.  It  is.  And  it  is  $117  mil- 
lion beloiw  1981. 

Mr.  PtRKINS.  And  October  1  this 
year  it  is  all  block  granted  to  the 
States.  >  m  I  correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  This  was  the  big  argu- 
ment h<  re:  Give  it  to  the  States  in 
block  giants,  make  a  27-percent  cut, 
let  us  buy  it.  And  now  the  gentleman 
is  comin  i  back  here  and  jabbing  them 
even  fur  ;her. 

Mr.  A^  ALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f ro^  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  C  lairman,  if  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, ve  are  cutting  the  block  grant 
program .  Is  that  not  the  case? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes:  we  are  already 
cutting  i  t. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Does  it  not  seem  to 
the  geni  leman  what  we  could  end  up 
doing  is  undercutting  the  whole  con- 
cept of  I  lock  grants  since  this  is  one  of 
the  majjr  block  grants  we  passed?  It 
seems  t(i  me  this  amendment  runs  a 
risk,  at  ;he  time  we  are  trying  to  im- 
plement these  programs,  of  giving  the 
States  real  problems  in  getting  that 
kind  of  a  program  going  which  will 
save  vaj  t  amounts  of  money  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  C(  )NTE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely ri  5ht. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CDNTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fro  n  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ^  ATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  li  Le  to  associate  myself  with  the 
statemei  it  just  made  in  the  well  by  the 
gentlemin   from   Massachusetts  (Mr. 

CONTE). 

If  thi)  amendment  is  adopted,  it 
would  cut  50  percent  below  last  year's 
level.  We  took  this  bill  into  the  sub- 
committee. We  had  careful  hearings 
on  the  3ill.  We  cut  25  percent.  The 
gentlem  in  would  agree  on  that;  25 
percent. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
cuts  to  3  deeply.  This  amendment 
should  te  defeated. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  cons  der  any  motion  to  recommit 
this  app  ropriation  bill  I  would  like  to 


remind  my  colleagues  of  what  we  are 
doing  to  many  of  the  programs  which 
have  received  support  from  this  House 
for  many  years.  We  are  not  cutting 
them:  we  are  killing  them  and  the  val- 
uable services  they  provide  our  citi- 
zens. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the 
community  service  block  grant 
(CSBG).  This  program  is  the  successor 
to  the  War  on  Poverty  and  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration.  In 
February,  the  President  told  us  that 
we  should  cut  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
from  this  and  other  programs  but  cut- 
ting them  by  25  percent  and  turning 
them  over  to  the  States.  Well,  we  went 
along  with  the  President,  in  fact,  we 
did  him  one  better.  Not  only  did  we 
transfer  responsibility  for  this  pro- 
gram to  the  Governors,  we  cut  it  much 
more  than  25  percent.  In  fiscal  year 
1981,  this  program  received  an  appro- 
priation of  $541  million.  The  level  set 
in  the  omnibus  reconciliation  bill  is 
$389  million;  a  reduction  of  $152  mil- 
lion, or  almost  30  percent.  Well,  that 
was  not  enough  for  Mr.  Reagan.  His 
March  10  request  for  this  program  was 
$362  million,  down  another  $27  million 
from  the  30-percent  cut  already  re- 
quested. I  believe  that  this  is  wh%t 
OMB  calls  reestimation.  I  call  it  a  gut- 
ting of  the  program. 

Well,  the  House  went  along.  We  cut 
another  $27  million  and  pared  the  pro- 
gram down  to  $362  million. 

Now  we  are  told  that  we  still  have 
not  cut  enough.  This  program  which 
provides  important  services  to  low- 
income  people,  both  urban  and  rural, 
is  about  to  be  cut  further.  Not  only  are 
we  cutting  off  funds  for  many  impor- 
tant community-based  organizations, 
which  in  my  rural  State  are  the  only 
places  to  get  services,  we  are  also  cut- 
ting off  funds  for  small  towns  to  re- 
ceive assistance  in  developing  clean 
water  and  decent  housing  and  assist- 
ance for  migrant  farmworkers  to  re- 
ceive help  as  they  travel  the  Nation 
picking  our  food.  Today  I  talked  with 
the  Office  of  Planning  and  Program- 
ing, the  agency  which  administers  this 
program  in  Iowa.  They  told  me  that  if 
we  cut  this  program  further  we  are  in 
effect  killing  it  in  Iowa. 

Let  me  remind  all  of  you  that  the 
funding  level  for  this  program  was  ne- 
gotiated with  the  administration  and 
was  set  at  $389  million.  They  have 
come  back  to  us  to  reduce  it  further 
twice:  we  said  yes  the  first  time.  This 
time  I  hope  we  change  our  tune. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  McDonald). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  One  hundred  and  nine  Mem- 
bers are  present,  a  quorum. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  McDonald)  for  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OrTEREO  BY  MR.  RANGEL 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
grants  to  states  for  medicaid 

For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
$17,427,843,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
p»ended. 

For  making,  after  June  30  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  payments  to  States  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  for  the  last 
three  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year;  and 
for  making  after  July  31  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  payments  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year;  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary,  the  obligations  incurred  and 
the  expenditures  made  thereunder  for  pay- 
ments under  such  title  to  be  charged  to  the 
subsequent  appropriation  therefor  for  the 
current  or  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

In  the  administration  of  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  payments  to  a  State 
under  such  title  for  any  quarter  in  the 
period  beginning  July  1  of  the  prior  year 
and  ending  September  30  of  the  current 
year  may  be  made  with  respect  to  a  State 
plan  approved  under  such  title  prior  to  or 
during  such  period,  but  no  such  payment 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any  plan  for 
any  quarter  prior  to  the  quarter  in  which  a 
subsequently  approved  plan  was  submitted. 

Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
grants  to  States  for  any  period  in  the  prior 
fiscal  year  subsequent  to  June  1  of  that 
year. 

The  CLERK  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rangel:  Page 
26.  line  13.  after  "expended"  insert  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  funds  available  from  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  used  to  make  awards  to  at 
least  7  States  for  projects  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 966  of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Amendments  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  632a)". 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  costs  no  money. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee have  already  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  12  States  who  want  to 
participate  in  this  program  to  train 
AFDC  recipients  in  order  to  do  home 
health  care  for  the  sick  and  the  elder- 
ly. We  only  have  two  programs  in 
effect  now.  This  merely,  at  no  extra 
cost,  would  mandate  that  seven  States 
come  under  this  provision. 

Mr.  BAPALIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
not  this  also  passed  by  reconciliation? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Yes.  In  1980. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing there  will  be  no  additional  cost  as 
a  result  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  No  additional  cost. 
There  is  $2  million  already  set  aside 
under  the  program. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  We  are  in  support. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  on  this  side 
to  examine  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. He  was  kind  enough  to  submit  it 
to  us. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  discussions  with  the  gentleman  in 
the  well. 

We  certainly  support  this  amend- 
ment. It  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel). 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

D  1740 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LEVITAS 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Levitas:  Page 
62.  after  line  23.  insert  the  following  new 
section! 

Sec.  513.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  Implement,  ad- 
minister, or  enforce  any  regulation  which 
has  been  disapproved  pursuant  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  duly  adopted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  law  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  LEVITAS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  would  pre- 
vent the  use  of  any  funds  by  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  funded  by  this 
bill  for  the  implementation  of  any  reg- 
ulations or  actions  which  have  been 
vetoed  by  Congress  using  the  specific 
veto  procedures  provided  by  applicable 
law. 

There  are  several  programs  and 
agencies  funded  under  this  bill  which 
are  subject  to  some  sort  of  legislative 
veto.  For  example,  regulations  issued 
by    the    Department    of    Education 


under  the  general  education  provisions 
are  subject  to  a  legislative  veto,  as  are 
certain  regulations  and  provisions  set 
forth  under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
Child  support  standards  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices are  subject  to  a  legislative  veto. 

The  basic  issue  here,  however,  tran- 
scends the  question  of  legislative  veto. 
Even  the  few  Members  who  still  do 
not  support  legislative  vetoes,  surely 
must  support  the  doctrine  of  following 
the  law  under  which  legislative  vetoes 
are  enacted  and  then  duly  exercised. 

I  have  offered  this  amendment  be- 
cause past  administrations  have  stated 
their  intentions  not  to  obey  the  law 
with  regard  to  legislative  vetoes.  This 
unfortunate  circumstance  became  con- 
crete under  the  Carter  administration 
last  year  after  Congress  vetoed  four 
sets  of  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Education.  In  response, 
the  Carter  administration,  through 
Attorney  General  Benjamin  Civiletti 
and  Secretary  Shirley  Hufstedler,  an- 
nounced a  decision  to  ignore  these 
vetoes.  In  short  the  Carter  administra- 
tion said  it  would  not  obey  the  law. 
providing  for  legislative  veto  of  these 
regulations,  as  it  was  duly  enacted  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 

The  law  in  this  case  is  very  simple.  It 
is  very  explicit.  It  says  that  where 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  have 
adopted  a  congressional  veto,  the  regu- 
lations become  null  and  void. 

However,  the  problem  was  not  just 
with  the  Department  of  Education.  It 
was  the  general  policy  of  the  Carter 
adminstration.  While  I  would  hope 
that  the  Reagan  administration  will 
not  be  willing  to  disregard  the  law.  we 
must  be  sure  that  the  law  is  followed. 
This  amendment  will  act  as  a  safe- 
guard to  prevent  this  disregard  for  the 
law  from  occurring  again. 

The  action  of  past  administrations 
makes  the  issue  one  of  whether  we  in 
Congress  are  going  to  allow  the  law  to 
be  ignored.  I  do  not  believe  any 
Member  of  Congress  can  stand  by  and 
allow  our  mandates  to  be  treated  in 
such  cavalier  fashion.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  requires  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to 
faithfully  execute  the  laws.  He  is  not 
given  the  authority  to  pick  and  choose 
those  laws  he  wants  to  implement  and 
those  that  he  does  not  want  to  imple- 
ment. 

It  is  not  for  the  executive  branch  to 
decide  what  laws  will  be  enforced. 
There  is  a  very  important  case  that  il- 
lustrated that  point.  Kendall  against 
United  States,  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1838.  In  that  instance,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  direct- 
ed the  Postmaster  General  not  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  required  to  be  paid  by 
Congress  to  a  contractor  with  the  Post 
Office,  and  in  issuing  the  writ  of  man- 
damus, the  Court  said: 

To  contend  that  the  obligation  imposed  or 
the  President  to  see  the  laws  faithfully  exe- 


cuted implies  a  power  to  forbid  their  execu- 
tion is  a  novel  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  entirely  inadmissible. 

No,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  does  not  have  the  power  or  the 
right  or  the  prerogative  not  to  enforce 
the  laws.  Where  such  disputes  exist 
the  proper  forum  for  resolving  them 
lies  within  the  court  system  and  ulti- 
mately within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  administration's 
questions  about  this  provision  of  the 
law  should  be  resolved  in  that  arena, 
not  by  noncompliance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  simple  prop- 
osition. Once  a  legislative  veto  has 
been  exercised,  it  is  a  disobedience  of 
the  law  by  those  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  executing  the  law  to 
disregard  it.  and  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  give  them  money  to  disobey 
the  law.  The  only  way  we  can  effec- 
tively enforce  these  provisions  of  the 
law  is  to  provide  a  limitation  for  fund- 
ing so  that  no  funds  can  be  used  for 
purposes  of  implementing  disapproved 
or  vetoed  actions. 

That  is  the  reason  I  have  offered 
this  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
are  facing  a  significant  challenge  to 
our  constitutional  powers,  and  we 
must  rise  to  meet  it.  My  amendment 
will  do  so  in  a  simple  direct  fashion.  I 
urge  every  Member  of  this  body  to 
support  its  passage. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  and  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  objection  to  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  in  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  we  cut  out 
the  beneficiary  rehabilitation  program 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  admin- 
istration. This  means  no  more  trust 
funds  are  going  to  State  vocational  re- 
habilitation to  rehabilitate  workers 
who  are  on  the  disability  rolls.  Many 
people  argue  that  this  was  a  penny- 
wise  pound-foolish  provision  since  esti- 
mates showed  that  the  program  was 
actually  saving  the  trust  fund  money. 
At  the  conference  we  did  save  the 
House  provision  which  would  allow 
trust  fund  money  for  successful  reha- 
bilitations. We  also  authorized  in  the 
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Iher.  That  no  funds  appropriated  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
administer  or  enforce  any  standard,  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  with  respect 
to  any  employer  of  ten  or  fewer  employees 
who  is  included  within  a  category  having  an 
occupational  injury  lost  work  day  case  rate, 
at  the  most  precise  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Code  for  which  such  data  are 
published,  less  than  the  national  average 
rate  as  such  rates  are  most  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  accordance 
with  section  24  of  that  Act  (29  U.S.C.  673), 
except— 

( 1 )  to  provide,  as  authorized  by  such  Act. 
consultation,  technical  assistance,  educa- 
tional and  training  services,  and  to  conduct 
surveys  and  studies: 

(2)  to  conduct  an  inspection  or  investiga- 
tion in  response  to  an  employee  complaint, 
to  issue  a  citation  for  violations  found 
during  such  inspection,  and  to  assess  a  pen- 
alty for  violations  which  are  not  corrected 
within  a  reasonable  abatement  period  and 
for  any  willful  violations  found: 

(3)  to  take  any  action  authorized  by  such 
Act  with  respect  to  imminent  dangers: 

(4)  to  take  any  action  authorized  by  such 
Act  with  respect  to  health  hazards: 

(5)  to  take  any  action  authorized  by  such 
Act  with  respect  to  a  report  of  an  employ- 
ment accident  which  is  fatal  to  one  or  more 
employees  or  which  results  in  hospitaliza- 
tion of  five  or  more  employees,  and  take  any 
action  pursuant  to  such  investigation  au- 
thorized by  such  Act: 

(6)  to  take  any  action  authorised  by  such 
Act  with  respect  to  complaints  of  discrimi- 
nation against  employees  for  exercising 
rights  under  such  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not  apply 
to  any  person  who  is  engaged  in  a  farming 
operation  which  does  not  maintain  a  tempo- 
rary labor  camp  and  employs  ten  or  fewer 
employees:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  proposal  or  assessment  of  any  civil  pen- 
alties for  the  violation  or  alleged  violation 
by  an  employer  of  ten  or  fewer  employees  of 
any  standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  order  pro- 
mulgated under  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  (other  than  serious, 
willful  or  repeated  violations  and  violations 
which  pose  imminent  danger  under  section 
13  of  the  Act)  if,  prior  to  the  inspection 
which  gives  rise  to  the  alleged  violation,  the 
employer  cited  has  ( I)  voluntarily  requested 
consultation  under  a  program  operated  pur- 
suant to  section  7(c)(1)  or  section  18  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
or  from  a  private  consultative  source  ap- 
proved by  the  Administration  and  (2)  had 
the  consultant  examine  the  condition  cited 
and  (3)  made  or  is  in  the  process  of  making 
a  reasonable  good  faith  effort  to  eliminate 
the  hazard  created  by  the  condition  cited  as 
such,  which  was  identified  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned consultant,  unless  changing  circum- 
stances or  workplace  conditions  render  inap- 
plicable the  advice  obtained  from  such  con- 
sultants: Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  any  State 
plan  monitoring  visit  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  section  18  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  of  any  facto- 
ry, plant,  establishment,  construction  site, 
or  other  area,  workplace  or  environment 
where  such  a  workplace  or  environment  has 
been  inspected  by  an  employee  of  a  State 
acting  pursuant  to  section  18  of  such  Act 


within  the  six  months  preceding  such  in- 
spection. Provided  further.  That  this  limita- 
tion does  not  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
L&boT  from  conducting  such  monitoring 
visit  at  the  time  and  place  of  an  inspection 
by  an  employee  of  a  State  acting  pursuant 
to  section  18  of  such  Act,  or  in  order  to  in- 
vestigate a  complaint  about  State  program 
administration  including  a  failure  to  re- 
spond to  a  worker  complaint  regarding  a 
violation  of  such  Act.  or  in  order  to  investi- 
gate a  discrimination  complaint  under  sec- 
tion 11(c)  of  such  Act,  or  as  part  of  a  special 
study  monitoring  program,  or  to  investigate 
a  fatality  or  catastrophe:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  paragraph  may  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  the  inspection,  investigation,  or  en- 
forcement of  any  activity  occurring  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  which  exceeds  the 
authority  granted  to  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  by  any 
provision  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  or  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  Amendments  of  1978:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  paragraph  shall  be  used  to 
fund  any  grant  to  any  business,  union,  trade 
association,  or  other  grantee  which  is  not 
properly  reviewed  under  the  peer  review 
procedures  used  in  fiscal  year  1980.  Further- 
more, none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  used  to  provide 
grants  to  any  business,  union,  trade  associa- 
tion, or  other  grantee  that  does  not  have  an 
established  and  effective  program  for  edu- 
cating employers  or  employees  about  occu- 
pational hazards  and  disease. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gregg:  Page 
10.  line  7,  strike  the  word  "ten"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "twenty-five". 

Page  11.  line  15.  strike  the  word  "ten"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "twenty- 
five". 

Page  11.  line  19.  strike  the  word  "ten"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "twenty- 
five". 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
try  to  be  brief.  This  amendment  I 
think  is  fairly  self-explanatory  and 
goes  in  two  directions:  First,  to  try  to 
improve  the  productivity  of  small  busi- 
nesses; second,  to  improve  the  produc- 
tivity of  OSHA. 

It  should  be  noted  that  what  this 
amendment  does  is  exempt  the  small 
employer  from  OSHA,  who  has  25  or 
less  employees,  and  over  the  years  has 
established  a  strong  track  record  for 
safety.  In  fact,  the  exemption  does  not 
apply  unless  that  employer  has  a  track 
record  of  safety  which  falls  above  or  is 
better  than  the  national  average  for 
that  industry.  Second,  the  exemption 
does  not  apply  for  OSHA  consulta- 
tions in  the  instances  where  there  is  a 
health  hazard,  in  the  instances  where 
there  is  imminent  danger,  in  the  in- 
stances where  there  is  discrimination, 
in  the  instances  where  there  is  an  acci- 
dent involving  five  people  or  a  fatality. 
So,  it  is  really  a  very  limited  exclusion 
for  a  very  small  businessman,  a  person 
who  has  less  than  25  people  employed. 

The  reasons  for  this  amendment  go 
to  the  fact  that  OSHA  has  failed  in 
many  ways  to  administer  its  programs, 
and  it  has  been  found  statistically  and 
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over  its  history  that  it  is  spending  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  its  investi- 
gative time  on  business  with  25  or  less 
people,  which  represent  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  workers  in  this  country, 
while  spending  only  50  percent  of  its 
time  on  businesses  where  25  or  more 
people  are  in  the  shops,  which  repre- 
sents 70  percent  of  the  workers  in  this 
country,  and  yet  the  30  percent  who 
have  employees  of  under  25  represent 
about  28  percent  of  the  fatalities, 
whereas  the  70  percent  of  shops  that 
employ  individuals  over  the  number  of 
25  represent  72  percent  of  the  fatali- 
ties. Or,  to  try  to  be  more  simplified, 
the  small  businessman  with  25  or  less 
employees  has  a  3  times  less  injury 
and  fatality  rate  than  the  business- 
man who  has  25  or  more  employees,  so 
we  are  in  a  situation  where  OSHA 
could  better  concentrate  its  time  on 
larger  employers,  especially  since 
those  larger  employers  represent,  as 
far  as  a  group,  only  about  10  percent 
of  the  number  of  the  people  who  are 
under  25. 

Second,  there  is  the  encouragement 
that  goes  to  a  small  businessman  who 
maintains  a  record  of  safety,  and  who 
knows  that  by  maintaining  that  record 
of  safety  he  will  not  have  to  deal  with 
OSHA  regulation  and  oversight.  I 
think  that  is  a  tremendous  incentive 
to  keep  the  small  businessman  in  the 
safety  category  and  to  keep  that 
person  from  having  a  workshop  which 
is  not  safe. 

So,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  strong 
argument  first,  to  promote  OSHA  to 
be  more  efficient;  and  second,  to  allow 
the  small  businessman  to  be  independ- 
ent of  OSHA  regulations. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleague,  as  he  well  knows,  had  his 
amendment  printed  in  the  Record 
providing  for  a  50-employee  exclusion 
and  changed  it  to  25.  Can  he  give  us 
the  statistics  how  they  would  affect 
the    number    of    workers    and    work- 

Mr.  GREGG.  Yes;  by  going  to  25  or 
less— I  do  not  have  the  work  sites,  but 
we  are  dealing  with  30  percent  of  the 
workers  versus  the  50  percent  level, 
and  if  we  take  in  shops  which  have  25 
persons  or  more  we  are  dealing  with  70 
percent  of  the  workers, 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  did  not  understand 
the  gentleman.  His  50  percent,  50 
workers  in  his  original  amendment 
would  reflect  34  percent  of  the  work- 
ers, and  he  says  that  figure  has 
changed  to  what? 

Mr.  GREGG.  It  would  affect  30  per- 
cent of  the  work  force. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
work  force— how  about  the  business  or 
work  sites? 

Mr.  GREGG.  It  would  affect  90  per- 
cent of  the  work  sites,  I  would  assume, 
somewhere  in  that  vicinity. 


Mr.  GAYDOS.  It  cannot  be. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  do  not  have  that 
figure. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Take  a  look  at  it 
again,  because  when  the  gentleman 
had  the  50  exemption  it  affected  66 
percent,  and  he  says  now  it  is  how 
many  percent? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  do  not  have  that 
figure,  but  I  believe  that  for  the  work 
sites  that  have  25  or  more  employ- 
ees  

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  would  be  the  last 
one  to  try  to  confuse  my  colleague,  but 
for  a  sense  of  clarity  and  fairness  so 
that  everybody  would  understand 
what  we  are  talking  about,  does  the 
gentleman  have  a  figure  as  it  affects 
the  number  of  work  sites  if  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  pass;  that  is, 
exempting  all  the  shops  with  25  or  less 
employees?  It  is  very  important. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Yes;  I  can  get  the  gen- 
tleman that  figure. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  shortly  we  will  go 
back  into  the  House  and  there  will  be 
a  motion  to  recommit  this  bill.  I 
strongly  oppose  any  motion  to  recom- 
mit this  bill. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  No,  it  does  not 
give  the  administration  everything  it 
wants,  but  it  is  our  job  to  judge,  and  it 
is  our  job  to  decide  just  where  this  Na- 
tion's limited  resources  should  be  ap- 
plied. 

You  know  what  this  bill  represents. 

This  bill  is  America's  investment  in 
humanity. 

This  bill  is  where  we  express  out  in- 
terest and  our  concern  for  our  fellow 
man. 

This  bill  is  where  we  show  we  still 
care  about  those  that  need  a  helping 
hand. 

This  bill  is  where  we  call  forth  that 
early  American  spirit  of  extending 
ourselves  to  help  others  help  them- 
selves. 

New  Englanders  certainly  have  not 
forgotten  their  heritage  of  extending  a 
helping  hand.  When  a  farmer's  barn 
was  burned,  the  community  gathered 
together  to  build  a  new  one.  When  the 
harsh  winters  threatened  the  very  life 
of  our  grandfathers,  every  individual 
sacrified  their  own  comforts  to  help 
everyone  pull  through. 

Not  only  is  this  bill  America's  invest- 
ment in  humanity,  it  represents  stock 
in  America's  future.  This  Nation's 
future  is  based  on  an  investment  in 
our  individual  and  collective  health.  It 
is  based  on  an  investment  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  citizens.  Our  Govern- 
ment, our  Nation,  has  always  func- 
tioned most  effectively  when  our  citi- 
zens have  been  educated,  well  in- 
formed and  involved  in  their  Govern- 
ment. This  Nations  future  is  also 
based  on  the  labors  of  its  citizens.  This 
bill   represents  all  of  these  qualities 


and  principles.  It  is  America's  invest- 
ment in  humanity. 

Sure,  you  could  indiscriminately  cut 
this  bill  further  so  long  as  you  showed 
no  regard  for  humanity,  for  instance, 
some  here  would  slash  all  student  aid 
without  regard  for  the  fact  that  by 
drastically  reducing  student  financial 
assistance  they  are  pricing  all  but  the 
children  of  wealthy  persons  out  of 
higher  and  professional  education. 

Sure,  we  could  cut  another  $50  mil- 
lion or  $100  million  out  of  maternal 
and  child  health  programs.  By  doing 
so,  however,  we  would  severely  under- 
mine the  provision  of  any  effective 
services  to  children  with  birth  defects, 
to  the  mentally  retarded  and  to  moth- 
ers who  are  clearly  at  risk  of  life- 
threatening,  birth  complications.  Yes, 
we  could  take  $40  million  out  of  vene- 
real disease  prevention  programs  and 
watch  the  rampant  spread  of  sexually 
transmitted  diseases  race  even  faster 
through  our  school-aged  children. 

And,  we  could  eliminate  further 
funding  of  biomedical  research  or  dis- 
ease prevention  activities.  But  where 
would  we  be  today  if  we  had  never  de- 
veloped the  electron  microscope  which 
has  made  it  possible  for  medical  sci- 
ence to  untangle  secrets  that  save 
thousands  of  lives  every  year.  Where 
would  we  be  as  a  Nation  of  healthy, 
caring  people  if  we  had  never  devel- 
oped vaccines. 

And  we  could  go  further  and  elimi- 
nate the  remaining  Federal  support 
for  'employment  and  training"  activi- 
ties. We  could  virtually  close  out 
CETA  title  II  by  taking  another  $1  bil- 
lion there  and  in  the  process  we  would 
put  more  discouraged,  unemployed 
persons  back  on  our  city  streets.  AJid, 
we  could  take  all  the  youth  employ- 
ment and  training  money  and  put  an- 
other 1  million  youths  out  of  work  for 
next  summer. 

I  do  not  believe  any  among  us  want 
to  be  that  irresponsible.  This  bill  is 
America's  investment  in  humanity  and 
we  must  not  sell  out  the  American 
people.  We  have  made  lots  of  cuts,  we 
have  produced  a  good  package  here, 
let  us  give  it  our  support  and  protect 
America's  investment  in  humanity. 

Recommitting  the  bill  would  not  be 
merely  pulling  back  that  helping  hand 
Americans  have  always  been  willing 
and  eager  to  extend,  it  would  be  chop- 
ping it  off  at  the  elbow.  We  cannot 
allow  that  to  happen. 

Let  me  just  reemphasize  that  less 
than  4  weeks  ago  today  our  subcom- 
mittee marked  up  this  bill.  The 
human  needs  of  the  American  people 
were  real  at  that  time,  they  are  still 
very  real  today.  If  those  needs  have 
changed  at  all,  they  have  increased; 
yet  here  we  stand  threatening— we, 
the  people's  elected  representatives, 
threatening  to  turn  away  from  those 
needs,  to  shirk  our  responsibilities. 
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nately  by  unanimous  consent,  this  is 
the  only  way  we  can  make  our  com- 
ments on  the  motion  to  recommit 
before  the  time  expiration  and  before 
the  vote  occurs  so  we  can  go  to  a 
straight  vote  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  now  to 
yield,  before  I  make  any  further  com- 
ments, to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Regula),  who  will  offer  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

There  will  be  a  motion  to  recommit 
without  instructions  offered  because 
we  believe  in  the  committee  system. 
We  feel  confident  that  this  body  will 
want  to  bring  this  bill  out  at  the 
budget  level  adopted  in  this  House  4 
months  ago. 

Even  with  amendments,  it  is  still 
$689  million  over  the  budget,  not  the 
President's  budget  but  the  budget  of 
this  House. 

Are  we  going  to  have  credibility?  Do 
we  believe  in  what  we  did,  or  are  we 
going  to  just  ignore  our  own  budget 
numbers? 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  matter  how  we 
slice  it,  the  bill  is  $689  million  over  the 
budget.  I  believe  the  committee  can 
best  address  those  problems,  and, 
therefore,  it  should  be  recommitted 
without  instructions  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  yielding. 

May  I  ask,  do  I  understand  that  this 
bill  before  us  is  still  over  our  own 
budget? 

Mr.  REGULA.  Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  shocking. 
I  cannot  believe  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  make  one  brief  point.  This 
bill  is  over  budget,  whether  it  be  the 
President's  budget  or  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  passed 
by  this  House.  This  bill  is  over  budget 
whether  you  look  at  outlays  or  budget 
authority. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  programs 
funded  in  this  bill: 

By  Budget  Committee  estimates  the 
bill  is  over  $800  million  over  the  out- 
lays planned  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

By  OMB's  analysis,  this  legislation  is 
$3.9  billion  over  the  outlays  requested 
by  the  President  on  September  24  and 
$4.8  billion  in  budget  authority  over 
the  President's  request. 

Of  that  amount,  the  discretionary 
funding  programs  are  $2:4  billion  over 
in  outlays  and  $4  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Second,  and  more  importantly,  let  us 
look  at  those  programs  not  fully 
funded  in  this  bill: 

The  committee  has  underfunded  the 
entitlement  programs  for  which  this 
body  is  legally  required  to  provide  full 


funding.  The  result  is  a  false  savings 
and  the  necessity  of  a  supplemental 
appropriation  which  the  chairman 
himself  stated  will  cost  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  addition  to  today's  bill. 

Since  congressional  action  on  the 
first  budget  resolution,  the  total 
spending  estimates  have  increased 
from  $695.5  billion  in  outlays  to  $722.3 
billion  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
an  increase  of  $26.8  billion.  Even  so, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  was  signifi- 
cantly over  the  President's  budget 
before  these  most  recent  requests. 

An  argument  has  been  made  that 
when  this  bill  is  coupled  with  the 
other  appropriations  bills  the  totals 
are  under  the  budget  requests.  The 
fact  is  that,  added  together,  the  12  ap- 
propriations bills  considered  so  far  are 
$7.4  billion  over  the  President's  outlay 
request.  That  is  $7.4  billion  which  is 
added  to  the  deficit,  which  must  be 
borrowed  on  the  open  market,  which 
will  push  up  interest  rates. 

In  short,  according  to  the  Budget 
Committee  this  bill  is  over  budget  and 
adds  to  the  deficit.  According  to  OMB, 
this  bill  is  over  budget  and  seriously 
hemorrhages  the  deficit.  I  ask  the 
Members  to  carefully  consider  voting 
to  increase  the  deficit  and  what  that 
will  mean  to  interest  rates.  And  I  urge 
Members  to  join  me  in  voting  to  re- 
commit this  bill  to  the  committee  so 
that  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  has  the  expertise  can  decide 
how  to  bring  this  bill  back  to  the 
budget  figures  required  to  reach  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1984. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  Vz  minutes. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  first  budget  resolution 
target  as  further  subdivided  by  the 
Conunittee  on  Appropriations  in  its  re- 
ports pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  which  was  the  target  that 
our  subcommittee  was  controlled  by, 
we  were  allowed  $86,600  million  for 
budget  authority.  Of  that  figure, 
$57,100  million  is  mandatory  and 
$29,500  million  is  discretionary. 

This  bill  is  $77  million  below  the 
mandatory  target  and  we  are  now  even 
with  the  discretionary  target. 

When  we  started  debate  on  this  bill, 
the  Members  will  recall  that  I  said 
that  at  the  proper  time  we  would  offer 
an  amendment  to  take  out  of  this  bill 
$74  million  in  budget  authority.  We 
offered  the  amendment,  and  the  $74 
million  was  taken  out.  That  put  us  in 
line  with  the  section  302  target  for  dis- 
cretionary budget  authority. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is  $1,300 
million  below  the  Reconciliation  Act. 
Not  a  single  program  in  this  bill  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  authorized  for  it  in 
the  Reconciliation  Act.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  a  vote  to  recommit  this  bill 
would  mean:  When  you  vote  to  recom- 
mit, you  vote  against  health  programs 
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for  the  poor,  you  vote  against  youth 
employment  programs,  you  vote 
against  title  I  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  you  vote  against  higher 
education,  you  vote  against  student  fi- 
nancial aid,  and  you  vote  against  nu- 
trition programs  for  the  elderly. 

D  1800 

You  vote  against  research  on  cancer, 
heart  disease,  and  stroke.  Think  about 
it,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
impact  aid,  education  for  handicapped, 
vocational  education,  adult  education. 
Head  Start.  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act,  nurse  training 
programs,  refugee  assistance,  rehabili- 
tation of  the  disabled,  library  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  only  a  few. 
When  you  vote  for  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit, you  can  go  back  to  your  districts, 
you  can  go  back  to  your  States  and  say 
to  your  people,  "I  have  voted  against 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  I 
have  voted  against  higher  education,  I 
have  voted  against  low  income  fuel  as- 
sistance programs."  I  urge  a  "no"  vote 
on  any  motion  to  recommit  this  bill  to 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  question  is  on  the  preferen- 
tial motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott). 

The  preferential  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg). 

>       POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GAYDOo.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
asking  the  Chair  whether  or  not  I 
have  5  minutes  to  respond  to  the 
amendment  as  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man    from     New     Hampshire     (Mr. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for 
debate  on  the  bill  and  on  the  pending 
amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count  for  a  quorum. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  Members 
are  present;  a  quorum  is  present. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PEASE 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman's 
amendment  printed  in  the  Record? 


Mr.  PEASE.  It  is,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
is  amendment  No.  1. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ASSISTANCE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973.  as  amended,  sections 
236,  237,  and  238  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  2101).  section  51  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended  (26  U.S.C.  51),  sections  210,  211, 
and  212  of  I»ublic  Law  95-250.  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Employment  and  Readjustment  Act 
of  1972,  as  amended  (38  U.S.C.  2003A).  in- 
cluding the  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  the  construction,  alteration, 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  other  facilities, 
and  the  purchase  of  real  property  for  train- 
ing centers  as  authorized  by  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973.  as  amended,  $3,671,129,000  plus  reim- 
bursements, of  which  $2,001,000  shall  be  for 
the  National  Commission  for  Employment 
Policy:  Provided,  That  no  funds  from  any 
other  appropriation  shall  be  used  to  provide 
meal  services  at  or  for  Job  Corps  centers. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pease:  Page  3. 
line  1.  strike  out  the  colon  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ■.  and  at  least 
$20,000,000  shall  be  for  training  under  sec- 
tion 236  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  ". 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
not  the  Intention  of  the  93d  Congress 
to  authorize  a  new  unemployment 
compensation  program  under  the 
guise  of  trade  adjustment  assistance 
(TAA)  when  it  approved  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974.  But  it  has  been  true  to  date 
that  virtually  all  of  the  emphasis  and 
funding  has  been  concentrated  on 
TAA  benefits  and  not  on  training.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Trade 
Act  was  intended  to  cushion  the 
impact  upon  American  companies  and 
workers  affected  by  increased  imports 
and  to  provide  training  for  displaced 
workers  in  need  of  new  skills  and  new 
jobs. 

Unfortunately,  the  history  of  the 
TAA  program  is  one  of  broken  prom- 
ises to  workers  as  far  as  training  is 
concerned.  I  had  hopes  earlier  this 
year  that  the  Reagan  administration 
would  at  last  recognize  the  importance 
of  employment  training  in  the  TAA 
program.  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Secretary  of  Labor  Ray  Donovan 
stated  "that  TAA  training  should  be 
one  area  that  is  accentuated."  He  went 
on  to  affirm  that  if  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's proposed  trade  legislation 
was  enacted  that  additional  amounts 
of  training  funds  would  be  available  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  In  April,  Mr.  William 
Lewis,  Administrator  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Service,  testified 
before  the  Congress  that  'upon  the 
enactment  of  the  TAA  legislation,  the 
Reagan  administration  would  come 
forward  with  a  budget  amendment 
and  indicate  under  which  authorities 
it  would  want  the  $112  million  to  be 
available."  Further  assurance  was  pro- 
vided during  markup  of  the  TAA  legis- 


lation in  may  when  Congressman  Guy 
Vander  Jagt.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Trade  Subcommittee, 
stated  in  reference  to  TAA  training 
that  "they— the  Reagan  administra- 
tion—are perfectly  willing  to  make  the 
commitment  in  whatever  form  they 
can  that  $112  million  of  this  money 
will  go  to  training,  and  there  will  be  no 
broken  promises  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned." 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  executive 
branch  did  not  request  any  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1982  for  employment  train- 
ing under  the  Trade  Act  until  last 
Wednesday— the  last  day  of  the  outgo- 
ing fiscal  year.  At  that  late  date,  the 
request  for  approximately  $98.6  mil- 
lion could  not  be  factored  into  the  dif- 
ficult task  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee performed  in  stretching  far 
fewer  training  dollars  to  cover  compet- 
ing needs.  Work  had  l>een  completed 
on  this  bill  and  it  had  even  been 
scheduled  for  floor  debate. 

Currently  there  are  no  funds  provid- 
ed in  this  bill  (H.R.  4560)  for  employ- 
ment training  in  what  remains  of  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  (TAA) 
program.  We  must  act  to  insure  that 
the  Reagan  administration  follows 
through  on  its  commitment  to  fund 
training  for  thousands  of  unemployed 
workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs  in 
America's  basic  industries. 

My  amendment  does  just  exactly 
that.  It  will  insure  that  at  least  $20 
million  will  be  available  in  fiscal  year 
1982  to  fund  TAA  employment  train- 
ing for  Americans  laid  off  as  long  as  2 
years  ago  in  industries  like  auto,  steel, 
and  rubber  all  across  our  country.  Spe- 
cifically, my  amendment  will  allocate 
at  least  $20  million  for  TAA  employ- 
ment training  of  the  more  than  $3.6 
billion  appropriated  in  the  bill  for  em- 
ployment and  training  assistance.  At 
the  same  time,  it  puts  the  burden  ex- 
actly where  it  ought  to  be— upon  the 
Department  of  Labor— for  determining 
what,  if  any,  changes  will  be  needed  to 
insure  that  at  least  $20  million  will  be 
available  for  TAA  training  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  If  the  Department  deter- 
mines it  is  necessary  to  reprogram 
funds  to  accommodate  this  earmark, 
its  reprograming  proposal  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees. 

Please  consider  this  amendment  in 
its  proper  perspective.  In  fiscal  year 
1980,  more  than  $1.6  billion  was  paid 
out  in  TAA  weekly  benefits,  while  only 
$14  million  was  provided  for  training 
and  job  search  and  relocation  allow- 
ances. In  fiscal  year  1981,  more  than 
$1.6  billion  was  paid  out  in  TAA 
weekly  benefits,  but  funding  for  train- 
ing, job  search,  and  relocation  allow- 
ances dropped  to  $8  million.  Then  this 
past  summer  the  Congress  cut  nearly 
$1.3  billion  from  the  projected  outlays 
for  the  TAA  program  in  fiscal  year 
1982  pursuant  to  what,  at  the  time. 
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realise   that   many   public  service 

and    job    programs    are 

back  by  40,  50  percent,  and 

I^ercent.  I  share  the  concern  of 

my  colleagues  about  the  dev- 

human  impact  of  these  ruts. 

unless  we  act.  the  TAA  training 

will  be  cut  out  altogethei. 

listened  to  speeches  on  this 

maligning  the  productivity,  in- 

Jnd  industriousness  of  Ameri- 

on    our   auto    assembly 

in  our  other  heavy  indus- 

Si^ggestions    have    been    made 

have  grown  lazy,  that  they 

unconcerned  with  the  quality  and 

their  work,  and  that  they 

sortething  for  nothing.  The  time 

to  clear  the  air. 

are   the   same   workers   who 

country  into  the  industrial 

it   is.   Now   that   some   of 

e  lost  their  jobs,  they  need 

rfe-coup  from  the  losses  that  are 

exclusively  of  their  own  making. 

be  the  first  to  accept  some 

for    their    plight,    but 

to  work.  Certainly  they  de- 

1  »port  in  their  quest  to  reequip 

themseh  es  for  new  jobs.  That  is  what 

amf^idment  is  all  about. 

you  will  support  my  amend- 


NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

(Mr.  Natcher). 

llATCHER.    Mr.    Chairman,    a 

J  mendment  was  offered  by  the 

distingu^hed    gentleman    from    Ohio 

from   $20  million.   At   that 

agreed   to   the   gentleman's 

amendmlent  because  that  $20  million 

taken  out  of  the  title  III  discre- 

und  in  the  bill. 

me  the  amendment  offered  by 

from  Ohio  would  come 

htisic  CETA  training  programs. 

come  out  of  comprehensive 

programs.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 

a|gree  to  that. 

like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
io  that  we  will  be  glad  to  con- 
supplemental  request  on  this 
But  we  could  not  agree  to 
am^dment  today.  I  am  sorry.  Mr. 
but  we  cannot. 
:ASE.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
ci^mments.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
year  when  this  came  out  of 
it  was  title  III  of  CETA.  so  it 
no  different  this  year.  This 
is   no   particular   title   of 
earmarked  from  which  to  draw 
so  the  Labor  Department 
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could  draw  again  from  CETA  title  III 
as  it  did  last  year. 

On  that  basis  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  similar  to  the  one  last  year 
which  the  committee  did  adopt,  and  I 
would  hope  the  committee  would 
follow  its  action  last  year  and  again 
approve  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ERTEL 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Was  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  printed  in  the 
Record^ 

Mr.  ERTEL.  The  amendment  was 
printed  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ertel:  Page 
62,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following  new 
sections: 

Sec.  513.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
under  this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  provide  a 
personal  cook,  chauffeur  or  other  personal 
servants  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  such 
department  or  agency. 

Sec.  514.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
procure  passenger  automobiles  as  defined  in 
15  U.S.C.  2001  with  an  EPA  estimated  miles 
per  gallon  average  of  less  than  22  miles  per 
gallon.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  secu- 
rity, emergency,  rescue  or  armored  vehicles. 

Mr.  ERTEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  on  this  side 
to  examine  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania.  We  have 
no  objection  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  we  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertel). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DAN  DANIEL 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN, 
man's    amendment 
Record? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  It  was  not  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dan  Daniel: 
Page  62,  immediately  after  line  23,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  may  be 
used,  pursuant  to  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  for  the  partici- 
pation of  individuals  who  publicly  advocate 
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the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  who  have,  within  the  past  five 
years,  publicly  advocated  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  talked  to  the  two  gentlemen  and 
they  have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  must 
reluctantly  inform  the  gentleman  that 
he  has  no  opportunity  to  debate  the 
amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Dan  Daniel). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STATON  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  STATON  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Was  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  printed  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  STATON  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
it  was,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  title  VII  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  part  B, 
subpart  3  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act, 
as  amended.  $143,810,000,  of  which 
$3,840,000  for  part  B,  subpart  3  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  shall  become  available 
on  July  1,  1982,  and  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1983. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staton  of 
West  Virginia:  On  page  40,  line  21  after 
"amended,"  strike  out  $143,810,000  and 
insert  $70,000,000. 

D  1810 

Mr.  STATON  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  will  reduce 
the  appropriation  for  bilingual  pro- 
grams from  $143.8  million  to  $70  mil- 
lion. The  appropriation  originally 
called  for  only  $83  million  of  this  ap- 
propriation to  be  used  in  the  class- 
room as  grants  to  local  school  districts. 
The  remainder  was  set  aside  for  train- 
ing programs,  seminars,  graduate  level 
fellowships,  circulars,  stipends,  and 
other  nonessential,  noninstruction  ac- 
tivities. 

I  offer  this  amendment  for  two  basic 
reasons.  No.  1,  I  have  a  report  here 
that  is,  to  this  point,  unpublished, 
which  basically  states  that— 

There  is  no  justification  for  assuming  that 
it  is  necessary  to  teach  nonlanguage  sub- 
jects in  the  child's  native  tongue  in  order 
for  the  language  minority  child  to  make  sat- 
isfactory progress  in  school .  .  . 

The  findings  also  include  that— 
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Immersion  programs,  which  involve  struc- 
tured curriculums  in  English  for  both  lan- 
guage and  nonlanguage  subjects,  show 
promising  results  and  should  be  given  more 
attention  in  program  development. 

Now,  basically  this  report  was  de- 
signed to  study  two  important  points. 
No.  1,  does  transitional  bilingual  edu- 
cation lead  to  better  performance  in 
English,  and  does  transitional  bilin- 
gual education  lead  to  better  perform- 
ance in  nonlanguage  subject  areas? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the 
findings  of  this  report  conclusively 
point  out  that  those  two  facts  have 
been  determined,  that  these  programs 
do  not  essentially  add  to  the  student's 
recognition  of  English. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  report  examined  well  over 
300  documents  concerning  bilingual 
education,  which  makes  this  report, 
according  to  its  authors,  the  most 
comprehensive  review  to  date  on  bilin- 
gual education. 

The  report  was  prompted  by  a  regu- 
latory review  of  the  language  minority 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking,  in  re- 
sponse to  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  The  authors  point  out 
that  this  review's  findings  simply 
cannot  support  the  current  method  of 
bilingual  instruction. 

The  second  reason  is  simply  that,  in 
an  English-based  society,  we  do  chil- 
dren no  favors  by  giving  them  instruc- 
tion in  their  own  language  when  they 
will  be  required  to  function  in  our 
English-speaking  society. 

The  need  for  education  is  to  instruct 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  fit  the  student 
for  performing  his  or  her  skills  in  the 
economic  or  academic  world.  How  well 
prepared  will  students  be  if  they 
cannot  adequately  demonstrate  their 
skills  in  English? 

The  reduction  of  this  appropriation 
to  $70  million  will  still  leave,  basically. 
84.3  percent  of  the  amount  requested 
originally  for  local  school  districts. 
Since  approximately  250.000  students 
are  involved  in  this  program,  the  ap- 
propriation would  amount  to  nearly 
$300  per  student,  which  is  not  an  insig- 
nificant amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  further,  it  would  be 
my  intent  that  the  entire  amount, 
except  for  that  amount  designated 
previously  for  vocational  education,  be 
directed  toward  actual  classroom 
work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  area  where 
we  can  both  be  fiscally  right  in  reduc- 
ing Federal  spending,  which  we  mani- 
festly need  to  do,  but  also  performing 
a  service  to  the  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  who  are  suffering  as  a  result  "of 
our  experimentation  with  bilingual 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sometimes  wonder 
why  it  is  that  every  time  we  hear  the 


word  "bilingual"  or  "bilingual  educa- 
tion" we  always  get  an  immediate  ad- 
verse reaction  from  too  many  people 
in  the  United  States. 

Now.  this  great  country  of  ours  is 
made  up  of  a  cross-section  of  human- 
ity. The  poor,  the  rich,  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  who,  regardless  of  their 
background  are  entitled  to  an  equal 
opportunity  in  education.  Bilingual 
education  is  designed  to  provide  an 
equal  opportunity  to  those  individuals 
whose  language  of  the  home  is  other 
than  English.  But  the  amendment 
before  us  is  definitely  one  that  is  just 
the  opposite.  If  adopted  it  would 
result  in  the  denial  of  an  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  thousands  of 
children  throughout  this  country.  It 
would  gut  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram, and  runs  counter  to  the  admin- 
istration's own  recommendation  and 
also  that  of  our  committee's  proposal 
that  $143,800,000  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion be  appropriated. 

Our  recommendation  already  repre- 
sents—and I  want  the  Members  to 
hear  this— a  cut  of  $17,617,000. 

Now,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  proposes  to 
impose  a  massive  additional  cut  of  $74 
million.  This  would  mean  an  approxi- 
mate 57-percent  cut  from  the  1981  ap- 
propriations. It  would  gut  grants  to 
local  school  districts,  which  represent 
the  heart  of  the  bilingual  education 
program. 

In  fiscal  year  1981,  the  appropria- 
tion for  grants  to  schools  came  to  $99 
million.  For  fiscal  year  1982,  our  com- 
mittee reduced  this  figure  to  $83  mil- 
lion. The  amendment  before  us  would 
further  reduce  it  about  $39  million. 
This  is  a  cut  of  $16  million  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  Schoolchildren  covered 
under  the  bilingual  education  program 
would  drop  approximately  110,000 
under  the  Staton  amendment.  This 
represents  the  elimination  of  approxi- 
mately 200,000  children  who  are  cur- 
rently served  by  and  are  in  dire  need 
of  this  program. 

If  the  Staton  amendment  is  accept- 
ed, the  total  number  of  grants  to 
school  districts  would  drop  from  522  to 
approximately  300.  Training  would  be 
reduced  $32  million  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
Bilingual  vocational  training  would  be 
reduced  from  approximately  $4  mil- 
lion to  less  than  $2  million,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  over  12  million 
persons  14  years  of  age  and  over  who 
are  of  limited  English-speaking  ability. 
High  school  dropout  rates  of  limited 
English-speaking  people  are  double 
the  rate  of  English  speakers.  This 
means  that  these  dropouts,  then,  will 
not  be  able  to  get  an  education,  nor  a 
meaningful  job,  but  forever  be  relegat- 
ed to  a  status  of  underprivileged  mi- 
nority. Vocational  training  programs 
funded  by  this  program  have  student 
cooperation  rates  of  95  percent  and 
placement  rates  of  between  90  and  100 
percent;  but  nevertheless,  under  this 


amendment,  this  program  is  cut  by  50 
percent. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  a  study 
called  effectiveness  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion, a  review  of  literature.  This  study 
was  conducted  by  people  who  had  al- 
ready concluded  that  bilingual  educa- 
tion was  ineffective  and  went  out  to 
examine  only  those  programs  that 
would  prove  their  point.  The  National 
Institute  of  Education  reviewed  the 
OPE  bilingual  effectiveness  draft 
report  and  concluded  that  "the  report 
while  appearing  to  be  objective  and 
scholarly,  in  fact  represents  the  data 
in  an  uneven  manner.  The  report 
clearly  demonstrates  flaws  in  reason- 
ing, methodology,  understanding  of  bi- 
lingual education  and  bilingual  evalua- 
tion." 

The  National  Institute  of  Education, 
which  is  the  basic  research  and  evalua- 
tion arm  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion with  expertise  in  research  meth- 
odology and  bilingual  education,  fur- 
ther criticized  the  Office  of  Planning 
and  Evaluation  draft  on  the  following 
grounds: 

First.  The  draft  applies  its  own  eval- 
uation criteria  in  a  selective  and  biased 
manner. 

Second.  The  draft  shows  no  familiar- 
ity with  the  practical  aspects  of  bilin- 
gual education  or  educational  evalua- 
tion. 

Third.  The  draft  ignores  the  aca- 
demic achievements  of  language  mi- 
nority students  participating  under 
this  program. 

Fourth.  The  draft  fails  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  several  model  pro- 
grams which  have  l)een  successful  in 
improving  the  English  proficiency  of 
students. 

However,  even  this  study  admits, 
and  I  quote: 

We  believe  the  literature  makes  a  compel- 
ling case  that  special  programs  in  schools 
can  improve  the  achievement  of  language- 
minority  children. 

A  little  later  on  the  same  page  the 
draft  also  states: 

Indeed,  more  research  and  demonstration 
projects  with  sound  evaluation  models  are 
needed  to  determine  which  programs  are  ef- 
fective with  which  types'  of  children  in 
which  locations. 

I  sincerely  request  that  fairness  pre- 
vail and  that  the  amendment  before 
us  be  defeated. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  in  the  well  on 
speaking  against  this  amendment.  The 
amount  requested  of  $143,810,000  was 
contained  in  the  President's  budget 
sent  up  here  on  March  10.  We  accept- 
ed it.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
ought  to  be  defeated. 
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Hispanics  experience  among  the  Na- 
tion's lowest  levels  of  educational  at- 
tainment, completing  a  median  of  10.4 
years  of  schooling  compared  with  12.4 
years  for  the  white  population.  Forty 
percent  of  the  Hispanic  population  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  to  24  leaves  high 
school  without  receiving  a  diploma, 
compared  with  14  percent  of  the  white 
population.  Department  of  Education 
analyses  of  the  survey  of  income  and 
education  indicate  that  students  not 
proficient  in  English  have  a  signifi- 
cantly higher  potential  for  delayed 
education  and/or  noncompletion. 

Bilingual  education  is  necessary  in 
order  to  increase  educational  opportu- 
nities for  limited-English-proficient 
(LEP)  American  children.  Studies 
have  shown  that  bilingual  education 
does  work. 

Federal  education  spending  is  a 
small  part  of  the  Nation's  total  educa- 
tion budget— 13.7  percent  of  funds  for 
higher  education,  8.5  percent  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  programs.  Yet, 
these  funds  are  extremely  important 
in  addressing  unmet  needs  and  initiat- 
ing new  efforts  to  assure  an  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  all  our  chil- 
dren. This  is  something  we  cannot 
leave  to  the  State  and  local  agencies 
for  their  action— we  must  show  a  Fed- 
eral commitment  of  financial  support 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  this  amendment  which 
would  decimate  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion program,  and  to  support  the  level 
requested  by  President  Reagan  and 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  retrospect,  the 
1980's  will  certainly  be  seen  as  a  period 
of  reassessment  of  the  great  Federal 
social  programs  of  the  previous 
decade.  Among  the  programs  being  re- 
viewed, the  experiment  designed  to 
help  insure  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity for  disadvantaged  children 
has  come  in  for  particularly  heavy 
attack. 

Bilingual  education  is  an  instruction- 
al tool  that  has  developed  over  the 
past  decades  to  help  students  whose 
first  language  is  not  English  overcome 
their  linguistic  and  academic  difficul- 
ties and  perform  as  well  as  their  Eng- 
lish-speaking peers  in  school.  The 
theory  is  that,  by  enabling  students  to 
master  cognitive  skill  in  the  language 
they  know  best  before  making  the 
transition  to  English,  bilingual  classes 
wiU  prevent  academic  retardation. 

My  colleagues,  there  are  an  estimat- 
ed 3.6  million  pupils  in  the  country 
judged  to  be  in  need  of  some  form  of 
special  language  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  cope  with  the  regular  school 
curriculum.  The  Federal  Government 
began  funding  demonstration  pro- 
grams in   bilingual  education   in   the 


late  1960's  and  now  reach  roughly 
315.000  children.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  total  amount  of  money  spent  In 
the  field  would  scarcely  make  a  dent 
in  the  national  budget  for  compensa- 
tory education  programs.  Over  $3  bil- 
lion, for  example,  was  appropriated  in 
1980  just  for  title  I,  the  largest  of  such 
federally  supported  programs  of  spe- 
cial assistance  to  educationally  de- 
prived children  in  low-income  areas. 

Of  all  linguistic  minority  groups, 
Hispanic  Americans,  by  virtue  of  their 
numbers  in  the  population  if  for  no 
other  reason,  would  seem  to  have  the 
most  at  stake  in  the  survival  of  bilin- 
gual education.  School  enrollments  of 
Hispanic  children  in  some  of  our 
major  cities  alone  tell  a  vivid  story:  In 
New  York  City,  they  currently  com- 
prise 30  percent  of  the  school  popula- 
tion: In  Los  Angeles  45  percent;  in  San 
Antonio  52  percent;  in  Miami  32  per- 
cent; in  Denver  31  percent;  in  Hartford 
35  percent;  In  the  face  of  these  fig- 
ures, the  question  of  how  best  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  children, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  speak  only 
Spanish  or  are  not  sufficiently  profi- 
cient in  either  English  or  Spanish,  be- 
comes one  of  paramount  importance 
for  the  country  in  the  years  ahead. 

Unfortunately.  Hispanic  children  as 
a  whole  have  not  fared  well  in  the 
public  education  system.  Typically 
they  are  two  to  three  grade  levels 
behind  other  students.  A  mere  30  per- 
cent manage  to  complete  high  school. 
Nationwide,  in  urban  ghetto  areas,  the 
school  dropout  rate  for  Hispanics 
reaches  as  high  as  85  percent.  Less 
than  7  percent  have  completed  college. 
In  1975-76,  Hispanics  received  only  2.8 
percent  of  the  B.A.  degrees  awarded.  2 
percent  of  masters  degrees,  2.6  percent 
of  the  law  degrees,  2.3  percent  of  the 
medical  degrees,  and  2.2  percent  of  all 
doctorates. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  income  figures 
for  Hispanics  are  very  low.  In  1978. 
Hispanic  Americans  in  general  had  a 
median  annual  family  income  of 
$12,600  compared  with  $17,600  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Puerto  Ricans  were 
the  worst  off,  with  a  median  family 
income  of  only  $8,300  and  30  percent 
living  in  poverty.  Only  8  percent  of 
Hispanics  held  professional  and  tech- 
nical positions,  compared  with  16  per- 
cent of  non-Hispanics.  Most  were 
found  in  low-paying  jobs  in  the  service 
and  manufacturing  industries  and  in 
agriculture. 

Whatever  weight  may  properly  be 
given  to  the  background  of  Hispanics 
themselves,  the  factor  of  discrimina- 
tion must  surely  assume  a  major  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  academic 
problems  of  Hispanic  students. 
Schools,  as  transmitters  of  society's 
values,  in  a  variety  of  ways  have  made 
a  single  contribution  to  the  school  per- 
formance rates  of  Hispanics— by 
shunting    Spanish-speaking    children 
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from  poor  families  into  educational 
tracks  designed  for  low  achievers,  by 
classifying  them  as  mentally  retarded 
or  emotionally  disturbed,  by  denigrat- 
ing their  Hispanic  heritage,  by  giving 
them  the  message  that  they  cannot  or 
are  not  expected  to,  succeed.  In  short, 
the  public  education  system  as  a  whole 
has  neither  welcomed  Hispanic  chil- 
dren nor  been  willing  to  deal  with 
their  learning  problems  in  any  effec- 
tive way. 

My  colleagues,  as  for  minority  chil- 
dren, their  education  is  far  too  impor- 
tant a  matter  to  be  left  to  chance, 
vague  hopes,  rhetoric,  or  politics.  All 
of  us  have  an  undeniable  stake  in  their 
induction  into  the  larger  American  so- 
ciety and  their  preparation  to  be  effec- 
tive, productive  citizens.  They  are  an 
inescapable  part  of  the  Nation's  future 
and  therefore  of  all  our  futures.  At 
this  point  I  include  the  following: 

FACTSHEET 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of 
Labor,  reports  that  in  1977.  median  earnings 
for  a  person  with  a  college  degree  working 
full  time  were  $16,502,  whereas  earnings  for 
a  person  similarly  employed,  with  only,  a 
high  school  education  were  $11,254.  Specifi- 
cally for  Hispanics  a  college  degree  means  a 
20  percent  increase  in  salary  as  compared  to 
holding  only  a  high  school  degree. 

Of  majority  American  women  22  percent 
had  completed  college  in  1977.  while  only  4 
percent  of  the  Puerto  Ricans,  and  5  percent 
of  Mexican  American  women  had  completed 
college. 

National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics 
reports  that  Bilingual  education  programs 
fail  to  serve  large  numbers  of  eligible  stu- 
dents. No  state  which  has  a  bilingual  pro- 
gram served  all  of  the  children  who  had 
been  identified  as  limited  or  non-EMglish 
speakers. 

85  percent  of  tlie  students  were  being  kept 
in  the  bilingual  programs  after  they  were 
capable  of  learning  English. 

Hispanic  students  lag  far  behind  whites  in 
almost  all  aspects  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  according  to  the  first  major 
study  of  their  educational  status. 

Hispanic  students  are  more  likely  to  be  en- 
rolled below  grade  level,  drop  out  of  school 
and  score  lower  on  standardized  tests  than 
their  white  counterparts. 

Hispanics  aged  14  to  19  are  twice  as  likely 
to  have  dropped  out  of  high  school  as  white 
students  in  the  same  age  bracket.  The  attri- 
tion rate  for  white  students  is  about  8  per- 
cent, as  compared  to  about  17  percent  for 
Hispanics. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staton). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Staton) 
there  were— ayes  8,  noes  64. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

D  1820 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WEISS 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 


Centers  for  Disease  Control 
preventive  health  services 
To  carry  out  titles  III  and  XIX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977.  and  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970: 
including  insurance  of  official  motor  vehi- 
cles in  foreign  countries:  and  purchase,  hire, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft, 
S326.590.000.  of  which  $1,831,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  and  shall 
be  for  construction  and  equipment  of  facili- 
ties of  or  used  by  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control:  Provided,  That  training  of  employ- 
ees of  private  agencies  shall  be  made  subject 
to  reimbursement  or  advances  to  this  appro- 
priation for  the  full  cost  of  such  training. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weiss:  On 
page  19.  line  13.  strike  "$326,590,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"$335,590,000". 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  restore  $9  million 
for  preventive  health  service  programs 
for  tuberculosis.  This  represents  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  and  Reconciliation  Act  for  this 
new  categorical  program.  There  is  no 
separate  funding  provided  in  the  bill 
before  us  today,  though  the  commit- 
tee report  notes  the  eligibility  of  tu- 
berculosis prevention  for  funding 
under  the  preventive  health  services 
block  grant. 

Tuberculosis  prevention  needs  a  sep- 
arate categorical  grant  because  the 
block  grant  approach  is  not  working. 
TB  is  losing  out  in  the  competition  for 
funds  at  the  State  level,  and  the  vigor- 
ous effort  of  the  last  25  years  against 
the  disease  is  faltering.  In  fact,  tuber- 
culosis is  making  a  comeback. 

Reported  cases  of  TB  rose  last  year 
for  the  first  time  since  1963,  and  only 
the  second  time  in  25  years.  Of  28,000 
cases  nationwide.  New  York  City  re- 
corded 1,500— the  most  in  any  one  ju- 
risdiction. In  1981,  cases  are  running 
at  or  above  the  1980  level. 

An  alarming  increase  in  tuberculosis 
among  young  children  has  also  been 
reported:  New  cases  of  TB  in  children 
under  5  years  old  rose  by  18  percent  in 
1979.  the  biggest  increase  for  any  age 
group  since  reporting  began.  This  fact 
shows  that  the  disease  is  not  under 
control,  and  it  is  being  transmitted  by 
some  among  the  15  million  who  are  al- 
ready infected. 

Tuberculosis  is  concentrated  in  low- 
income  and  minority  segments  of  the 
population,  and  in  the  cities  of  this 
country.  The  TB  rate  In  metropolitan 
areas  over  500.000  population  is  double 
the  national  average.  The  incidence  of 
TB  for  all  nonwhite  persons  is  almost 
five  times  the  case  rate  for  whites. 
And  Indochinese  refugees  entering  the 
United  States  have  developed  tubercu- 
losis at  40  times  the  prevailing  rate 
here,  and  have  added  to  the  pool  of  in- 
fected persons  already  in  the  United 
States. 

The  reconciliation  act  recognized 
this  problem  in  authorizing  a  new  cat- 


egorical program  for  tuberculosis  pre- 
vention services.  This  legislation  origi- 
nated in  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment,  chaired  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia, Henry  Waxman.  He  and  his  sub- 
committee have  acted  upon  their 
knowledge  that  an  infectious  disease, 
such  as  tuberculosis,  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  city  or  State  boundaries,  and 
cannot  be  controlled  through  the  use 
of  block  grants.  It  is  a  national  prob- 
lem, and  must  have  a  national  pro- 
gram to  combat  it. 

Prior  to  1966,  tuberculosis  preven- 
tion had  its  own  formula  grant.  It  was 
then  folded  into  the  section  314(d) 
block  grant  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  but  that  grant  has  received  de- 
creasing funding  in  recent  years.  Ap- 
propriations for  it  totaled  $90  million 
in  1979.  $68  million  in  1980.  and  $36 
million  in  1981.  Even  before  this  de- 
cline, funding  for  the  program  had  not 
risen  with  inflation.  Tuberculosis  has 
received  a  lower  priority  than  l)efore. 
and  metropolitan  areas,  in  particular, 
have  struggled  to  obtain  funding. 

As  a  categorical  program,  tuberculo- 
sis prevention  services  can  be  targeted 
to  the  areas  with  the  highest  inci- 
dence of  the  disease.  A  pool  of  Federal 
experts  can  be  maintained  and  provid- 
ed to  areas  that  need  assistance.  And 
States  that  are  widely  separated  by  ge- 
ography, but  are  closely  linked  by 
travel  between  them— such  as  New 
York  and  Florida— can  be  identified 
through  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol information  clearinghouse. 

My  amendment  would  restore  the 
amount  authorized  by  reconciliation— 
$9  million— and  earmark  it  for  tuber- 
culosis prevention.  This  is  a  figure 
that  all  Members  can  support.  I  be- 
lieve, for  a  program  that  is  clearly 
vital  to  our  public  health. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment,  to  give  tuberculosis  pre- 
vention the  funding  it  deserves. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  and 
my  colleagues  that  I  understand  the 
very  difficult  job  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  had  in  trying  to  come 
up  with  an  appropriations  bill  to  meet 
all  of  the  needs  that  we  want  to  meet 
with  the  limited  amount  of  funds.  And 
I  am  very  reluctant  in  any  way  to  try 
to  suggest  that  one  program  or  an- 
other is  deserving  of  more  funds  be- 
cause so  many  programs  are  deserving 
of  more  funds,  but  I  really  must  join 
the  gentleman  in  supporting  this  par- 
ticular request  for  funding. 

In  this  case,  we  are  talking  about 
control  of  a  potential  national  epidem- 
ic of  tuberculosis.  Infectious  disease 
does  not  stop  at  State  lines.  No  matter 
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is  the  section  302  target  is 

.  we  are  right  back  to  where 

bjefore  we  took  the  $74  million 

bill.  I  hate  to  find  myself  in 

with  the  gentleman,  but. 

Chairman,      this      amendment 

defeated. 
RElGULA.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
4man  yield? 

HER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
frfcm  Ohio. 

I  thank  the  gentle- 
Iding. 
j.irman  mentioned  the  302(b) 
that  the  amendment  runs 
putting  us  over  on  that. 
NATCHER.  That  is  correct. 

V.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 

wiould  respond  to  a  question. 

is.  in  the  gentleman's  judg- 

much  of  the  following  four 

underfunded    in    the    bill: 

guaranteed    student    loans, 

minimum  social  security 

tkiere  is  some  question  wheth- 

r^lly  belongs  in  the  bill.  But  I 

the  chairman  could  tell  me 

much  we  might  anticipate 

coming  in  a  supplemental  or 

gentleman   knows  is  under- 

these  entitlement  programs? 

As  the  gentleman 

the    guaranteed    student 

tiave  the  amount  of  $900  mil- 

reseive  which  is  not  in  the 
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bill.  We  have  $170  million  for  foster 
care  which  likewise  is  in  the  reserve 
but  not  in  the  budget.  These  are  dis- 
cussed on  page  127  of  the  report. 
These  two  items  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered and  heard  when  we  get  the 
budget  amendments. 

In  marking  this  bill  up.  we  took  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  these 
amounts  would  have  to  be  provided 
for  but  this  money  is  not  in  the  bill. 

For  medicaid  we  provided  the  full 
amount  estimated  to  be  required  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  For 
AFDC,  we  accepted  the  President's  re- 
vised budget  except  for  a  $3.7  million 
reduction  in  Federal  administrative 
costs. 

We  believe  we  have  adequately  pro- 
vided for  all  of  these  entitlements  in 
the  bill  or  in  our  reserve. 

Mr.  REGULA.  If  the  chairman  will 
yield  further,  has  the  gentleman  re- 
ceived any  advice  from  the  administra- 
tion as  to  what  they  think  the  under- 
funding  on  medicaid  might  be? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  am  informed  by 
the  staff  we  have  received  within  the 
last  few  days  a  revised  budget  request 
on  several  items. 

As  to  whether  or  not  these  are  more 
or  less  than  the  amounts  in  the  bill,  I 
cannot  answer  the  gentleman.  I  am 
unable  to  give  the  gentleman  an 
answer. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
approval  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  and  friend,  Mr.  Weiss,  to 
provide  $9  million  for  preventative 
health  tuberculosis  programs  in  this 
bill  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  not  recommended  any 
funds  for  this  program  which  allows 
us  to  inoculate  children  against  tuber- 
culosis. In  my  own  city  of  New  York, 
this  program  is  essentially  needed  at  a 
time  when  tuberculosis  continues  to 
flourish  at  a  rate  of  nearly  1,500  cases 
a  year.  The  health  and  safety  of  our 
school-age  children  is  essential  and 
time  and  again  we  have  seen  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  preventive  medi- 
cine is  the  best  medicine.  In  order  for 
this  small,  but  cost-effective  program 
to  continue,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  to  provide  a 
modest  amount  of  funds  for  a  program 
that  insures  the  well-being  of  our  chil- 
dren who  are  least  able  to  help  them- 
selves.» 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  One  hundred  and  nine  Mem- 
bers have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum  is  present. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Weiss)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WEISS 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ASSISTANCE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  sections 
236.  237.  and  238  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  (Id  U.S.C.  2101),  section  51  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as 
amended  (26  U.S.C.  51).  sections  210,  211, 
and  212  of  Public  Law  95-250,  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Employment  and  Readjustment  Act 
of  1972,  as  amended  (38  U.S.C.  2003A).  in- 
cluding the  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  the  construction,  alteration, 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  other  facilities, 
and  the  purchase  of  real  property  for  train- 
ing centers  as  authorized  by  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended,  $3,671,129,000  plus  reim- 
bursemenU.  of  which  $2,001,000  shall  be  for 
the  National  Commission  for  Employment 
Policy:  Provided,  That  no  funds  from  any 
other  appropriation  shall  be  used  to  provide 
meal  services  at  or  for  Job  Corps  centers. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weiss:  On 
page  2.  line  25.  strike  "$3,671. 129,000,'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■■$3,847.129.000.'. 

D  1830 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  today  is  simply  to 
restore  title  IV-A  of  CETA,  the  youth 
employment  programs  to  their  author- 
ized funding  level  under  reconciliation 
of  $576  million.  The  funding  in  the 
legislation  before  us  today  is  only  $400 
million,  or  $176  million  below  the  au- 
thorized figure. 

The  CETA  program  which  provides 
jobs  and  training  programs  for  thou- 
sands of  youngsters  and  adults  has 
been  virtually  decimated  by  the  recon- 
ciliation process.  Public  service  em- 
ployment which  would  have  funded 
about  300,000  jobs  was  totally  elimi- 
nated. Youth  employment  job  and 
training  opportunities  under  CETA 
were  cut  from  $875  million  to  $576  mil- 
lion. And  now  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  recommended  another 
reduction  to  $400  million— this  is  less 
than  half  the  amount  provided  during 
the  fiscal  year  which  just  ended  yes- 
terday. 

Certainly  unemployment  of  our  Na- 
tion's youth  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
problems  this  Nation  faces.  The  offi- 
cial rate  of  unemployment  for  all  16- 
to  19-year-olds  is  19.3  percent:  for 
black  youngsters  an  appalling  37.5  per- 
cent. Over  one-third  of  this  Nation's 
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teenage  black  population  who  want  to 
find  work  are  unable  to  find  jobs.  Yet 
we  are  now  debating  a  bill  to  cut  the 
major  Federal  manpower  program 
which  may  provide  these  young  people 
their  last  and  only  hope  for  jobs  and 
training. 

Is  this  a  responsible  approach  to  this 
problem?  What  are  we  telling  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation,  both 
black  and  white?  Are  we  saying  that 
we  as  a  nation  don't  care,  that  Con- 
gress is  unable  to  help;  that  we  must 
simply  throw  up  our  hands  and  tell 
these  unemployed  youngsters,  "Well, 
it's  certainly  unfortunate,  but  with  all 
these  budget  cuts,  what  can  we  do?" 

This  is  not  only  insensitive,  it  is 
shortsighted.  If  the  Congress  is  wor- 
ried about  controlling  Federal  spend- 
ing, what  better  way  to  control  spend- 
ing than  by  making  an  immediate, 
small  investment  in  these  young 
people  now.  If  we  do  not,  if  we  turn 
our  backs,  I  fear  that  the  future  holds 
very  little  for  those  who  are  con- 
demned at  an  early  age  to  an  endless 
cycle  of  joblessness  and  despair.  And 
at  some  point,  I  fear  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  to  provide, 
whether  it  be  through  food  stamps, 
welfare,  or  some  other  ultimately 
more  costly  program.  For  if  these 
young  people  cannot  find  work,  are 
not  able  to  learn  skills,  what  kind  of 
future  can  they  or  our  Nation  hope 
for? 

This  is  a  very  small  investment,  a 
meager  amount  of  money  in  a  small 
but  worthwhile  program.  Over  the 
next  few  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  spend  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  for  building  weapons  systems, 
military  hardware  and  forces;  all  in 
the  name  of  national  defense.  Yet  we 
are  debating  today  an  expenditure  of 
$176  million  on  job  and  training  pro- 
grams for  youth.  And  this  is  not  even 
an  actual  addition,  but  merely  an  at- 
tempt to  lessen  the  cut  from  the  1981 
program  to  a  35-percent  cut  instead  of 
a  55-percent  cut.  Certainly  we  owe  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation  that  little. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Last  week  in  my  city  of  Balti- 
more, a  distinguished  black  physician, 
72  years  old,  who  lived  deep  in  the 
ghetto,  who  served  the  ghetto,  was 
murdered.  They  apprehended  the  kill- 
ers. They  were  four  black  teenagers. 
They  share  one  thing  in  common. 
None  of  them  had  a  job.  That  is  the 
story  of  thousands  of  young  people  in 
my  city  of  Baltimore,  and  we  are 
paying  for  this.  We  are  paying  for  it 
with  an  upsurge  of  crime  that  is 
almost  incomprehensible. 

I  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. We  pay  a  price  if  we  do  not 
meet  this  responsibility. 


I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

I  wish  to  say  that  if  this  appropria- 
tion bill  before  us  today  represents  the 
best  we  can  offer  America's  61  million 
children,  I  can  only  be  sorely  dis- 
mayed; for  it  demonstrates  that  de- 
spite the  longstanding  commitments 
to  children  which  this  Congress  has 
made  repeatedly  over  the  last  several 
years,  we  are  neither  willing  to  be  true 
to  our  own  commitments,  nor  heed  the 
evidence  which  shows  that  we  and  the 
American  taxpayer  will  live  to  regret 
our  shortsighted  frugality,  which  I 
think  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  has  point- 
ed out  by  failing  to  provide  job  oppor- 
tunities for  young  people. 

If  the  appropriations  bill  before  us 
today  represents  the  best  we  can  offer 
America's  61  million  children,  I  can 
only  be  sorely  dismayed.  For  it  demon- 
strates that  despite  the  longstanding 
commitments  to  children  which  this 
Congress  has  made  repeatedly  over 
the  last  several  years,  we  are  neither 
willing  to  be  true  to  our  own  commit- 
ments, nor  heed  the  evidence  which 
shows  that  we  and  the  American  tax- 
payer will  live  to  regret  our  short-term 
frugality. 

In  major  areas  where  this  Congress 
has.  after  careful  investigation  and 
long  debate,  made  commitments  for 
specified  and  targeted  support  and 
services  for  needy  children,  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  the  investment  is 
worth  the  risk.  And  yet  just  a  few 
months  after  the  long  and  arduous 
process  of  budget  reconciliation,  in 
which  the  Congress  concurred,  we  are 
asked  to  accept  less  than  the  amounts 
agreed  to.  And  the  administration 
would  have  us  completely  recant  on 
those  agreements,  arguing  that  the 
economic  strains  in  this  country  have 
worsened  substantially  over  the 
months  since  their  initial  budget 
slashing  requests.  If  the  administra- 
tion had  listened  to  the  many  respect- 
ed economists  offering  their  own  pre- 
dictions, they  too  would  have  been 
able  to  foresee  their  own  predicament. 
And  they  too  would  have  been  forced 
to  admit  that  this  is  not  just  a  war 
against  Federal  spending,  but  a  funda- 
mental assault  against  those  in  our  so- 
ciety who  are  powerless,  whose  eco- 
nomic supports  are  limited,  and  who— 
because  they  are  very  young  or  very 
old,  are  low-income  or  disabled  in 
some  way— need  our  protection. 

We  are  being  asked  to  cut  back  dra- 
matically on  the  investments  we  have 
made,  essentially  reneging  on  that 
protection  and  on  our  commitments. 


But  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  as  we 
cut  back,  so  shall  we  pay. 

Millions  of  children  will  still  need 
education,  child  welfare  services,  pre- 
ventive and  primary  health  care,  job 
training,  and  nutritional  meals.  Their 
needs  will  not  go  away— and  in  fact 
every  evidence  suggests  their  needs 
will  increase— as  politicians  in  Wash- 
ington engage  in  their  power  struggles 
and  wrap  themselves  in  lofty  rhetoric 
about  national  security  and  economic 
recovery. 

HEALTH  CARE  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  CHILDREN 

Children  in  1981  continue  to  have  se- 
rious health,  education,  and  social 
service  needs: 

One  in  every  72  infants,  and  1  in 
every  47  nonwhite  infants  dies  each 
year. 

Each  year  1  million  children  are  sub- 
jected to  child  abuse  and  neglect;  and 
recent  reports  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia indicate  that  the  incidence  of  such 
abuse  is  rising. 

Nearly  10  million  children— that  is,  1 
of  every  7  American  children— has  no 
regular  source  of  primary  medical 
care. 

And  what  has  the  administration 
proposed?  Even  further  cutbacks  in 
cash  assistance  for  poor  mothers  and 
children,  thereby  denying  millions  of 
individuals  essential  medicaid  benefits 
as  well.  And  draconian  cuts  in  the 
WIC  program,  which  provides  supple- 
mental foods  for  women,  infants,  and 
children  medically  certified  to  be  at 
risk. 

We  are  being  asked  to  make  these 
drastic  cuts  when  the  evidence  sug- 
gests we  should  be  doing  exactly  the 
opposite:  investing  more  in  these  pre- 
ventive and  primary  health  care  pro- 
grams because  they  have  clear  long- 
term  benefits  for  the  children  and 
families  involved,  as  well  as  to  the 
fiscal  health  of  the  Federal  budget 
and  the  American  taxpayer. 

Alabama  officials  estimate  that  for 
every  dollar  spent  on  maternal  and 
child  health  services,  the  State  saves 
$5  to  $10  in  costs  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  incurred  from  mothers'  and 
children's  lack  of  access  to  prenatal 
and  primary  health  care. 

The  Greater  Cleveland  Interchurch 
Council  reports  that  a  dollar  spent  on 
medicaid  health  screening  programs 
for  children  saves  an  average  of  $8  in 
costs  of  future  care  for  vision,  dental, 
hearing,  and  other  health  problems. 

Several  recent  studies  of  the  WIC 
program  demonstrate  its  cost  effec- 
tiveness: 

A  1978-79  study  at  Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health  showed  that  for  each 
$1  spent  on  prenatal  care,  $3  was  saved 
in  hospitalization  costs  because  fewer 
babies  were  bom  at  low  weights. 
Babies  weighing  less  than  5  pounds  at 
birth  are  more  likely  to  require  longer 
hospital    stays    and    to    suffer    from 
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ediication,  the  administration  has 

us  with  a  similar  predica- 

:  «Iillions    of    children    in    this 

continue  to  confront  serious 

.  problems: 

1  million  children  continue 
.  of  school  in  any  one  year. 
13  percent  of  all  17-year-olds 
funqtionally  illiterate. 

in  7  people  between  the  ages 
34  is  a  school  dropout;  and 
-fifth  of  all  blacks  in  this  age 
a  school  dropout. 

1979-80  school  year,  over  4 
handicapped  children  were  re- 
:  pecial  education. 
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fat  from  Federal  education 
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treatment  programs  later  in  a  child's 
school  career. 

The  most  recent  and  comprehensive 
evidence  on  the  success  of  the  ESEA 
title  I  program  serving  educationally 
disadvantaged  students  from  low- 
income  families  has  demonstrated  that 
title  I  children  achieve  better  gains  in 
test  scores  than  similar  children  who 
do  not  participate  in  title  I  programs, 
and  that  children  who  achieve  in- 
creased performance  in  reading  and 
math  while  they  participate  in  title  I 
programs  maintain  those  increases 
even  after  they  graduate  from  title  I 
programs. 

But  what  is  the  administration 
asking  us  to  do?  To  reduce  these  cost- 
effective  carefully  targeted  education- 
al programs  serving  the  poorest,  most 
educationally  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  students,  effectively  re- 
moving millions  of  children  from  these 
programs.  If  we  were  to  accept  the  ad- 
ditional cuts  which  the  President  has 
requested,  beyond  those  which— re- 
gretfully—Congress  has  already  ap- 
proved, we  would  face  the  following: 

In  the  title  I  program  alone,  an  ef- 
fective cut  of  37  percent  in  real  serv- 
ices from  the  "current  policy  base" 
would  mean  that  more  than  2.2  mil- 
lion children  participating  in  title  I 
programs  would  be  denied  services. 

Of  this  number  1,493.000  would  lose 
supplementary  instruction  in  reading; 
693,000  would  lose  such  instruction  in 
mathematics;  and  473,000  children 
would  be  denied  additional  instruction 
in  other  subject  areas.  Health  and  nu- 
trition services  would  also  be  lost  to 
452,000  children,  and  1,104,000  chil- 
dren would  lose  other  support  services 
such  as  transportation,  guidance,  test- 
ing, psychological  services,  and  so 
forth. 

These  cuts  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  loss  of  72.693  full  time  staff. 

Services  for  handicapped  children  in 
public  school  would  return  to  the  cus- 
todial care  and  inappropriate  place- 
ments characteristic  of  special  educa- 
tion before  Congress  overwhelmingly 
enacted  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act  nearly  6  years 
ago.  Thousands  of  teachers  would 
have  to  be  laid  off. 

Head  Start,  one  of  the  programs  the 
President  vowed  to  preserve  as  part  of 
the  social  safety  net  would  have  to 
stop  serving  some  45,000  children  or 
cut  back  to  part  day  programs,  with  a 
considerable  staff  layoff. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Last  year,  with  overwhelming  bipar- 
tisan support.  Congress  enacted  major 
new  legislation  to  remedy  serious  defi- 
ciencies in  the  foster  care  system  in 
this  country.  The  law  recognized  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  are 
caught  up  in  the  limbo  of  foster  care, 
group  care  and  institutions— but  that 
almost  all  of  those  children  would  be 
much  better  served  by  finding  perma- 
nent homes. 


Within  this  past  year  there  have 
been  numerous  opportunities  for  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  to  make 
known  their  continued  support  for  the 
new  law— which  emphasizes  preventive 
child  welfare  services  and  incentives 
for  adoption  as  a  way  of  reducing  the 
very  expensive  placement  of  children 
in  foster  care.  And  on  each  occasion- 
in  the  first  budget  resolution,  and  in 
reconciliation— both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  agreed  that  the  law  should 
remain  intact  and  adequately  funded. 

Members  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  continued  to  endorse  this 
law  because,  over  5  years,  we  provided 
the  Congress  with  uncontroverted  evi- 
dence that  two-thirds  of  the  foster 
children  were  inappropriately  placed 
at  a  cost  of  billions  of  dollars  to  tax- 
payers. One  audit  in  New  York  City 
found  the  cost  of  inappropriate  place- 
ment in  that  city  alone  to  exceed  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

We  also  found  proven  alternative 
programs  that  offered  preventive  serv- 
ices, adoption  supports  and  periodic 
review  procedures  which  drastically 
cut  unnecessary  foster  care  by  as 
much  as  50  percent. 

The  administration,  however,  appar- 
ently is  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  re- 
peated bipartisan  messages  from  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government— 
and  for  that  matter,  from  a  broad  coa- 
lition of  professionals,  social  service 
providers,  and  volunteer  organizations 
that  work  on  behalf  of  children.  The 
administration  would  have  us  slash 
funding  for  child  welfare  services  and 
limit  the  funds  available  for  maintain- 
ing children  out  of  their  homes. 

But  we  ought  to  learn  a  lesson  from 
child  welfare  reform.  The  new  law  at- 
tempts to  redirect  Federal  fiscal  incen- 
tives and  encourage  States  to  keep 
families  together.  Contrary  to  its  own 
ideology,  and  certainly  contrary  to 
every  shred  of  evidence  on  cost  effec- 
tiveness, the  administration  would 
have  us  eliminate  those  carefully  de- 
signed mechanisms  in  the  law  which 
would  insure  that: 

Children  would  enter  care  only 
when  necessary; 

Children  who  must  enter  foster  care 
would  be  appropriately  placed; 

Children's  placements  would  be  peri- 
odically reviewed  to  prevent  unduly 
long  stays  in  the  foster  care  system; 
and 

Children  would  be  returned  heme  or 
adopted  in  a  timely  fashion. 

The  administration's  approach 
would  not  only  revert  to  the  inhu- 
mane, inefficient,  and  excessively 
costly  system  of  the  past,  but  would 
attempt  to  limit  the  funds  available 
for  children  for  whom  living  outside 
their  own  homes  is  completely  beyond 
their  control. 

As  we  have  proven  time  and  time 
again,  this  approach  would  result  in 
nothing   but   failure   and   billions   of 
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wasted  taxpayer  dollars;  because  rest 
assured  that  we  will  pay  for  these  chil- 
dren somewhere  down  the  line,  either 
in  medical  care  or  penal  institutions  or 
other  public  systems  of  last  resort. 

I  have  reviewed  just  a  few  areas 
where  millions  of  vulnerable  children 
are  being  asked  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
false  economies.  In  fact,  there  are 
many  others— AFDC.  job  training,  re- 
habilitation, title  XX.  child  abuse  pre- 
vention and  treatment  program,  to 
name  a  few.  They  are  being  asked  to 
do  so  even  after  the  Congress  has  ac- 
ceded to  billions  of  dollars  of  reduc- 
tions in  programs  which  serve  them. 
But  those  children  depend  on  all  of  us 
to  advance  and  protect  their  educa- 
tional, health  and  welfare  interests.  As 
Hayes  Mizell,  chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  on  the  Education 
of  Disadvantaged  Children,  said  in  tes- 
timony today  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education: 

Ihose  interests  have  primacy  over  any 
ideology  or  philosophy  about  the  function 
of  government:  indeed,  those  interests  are 
superior  to  any  particular  means  for  provid- 
ing supplementary  educational  services. 

I  would  add  that  those  interests  are 
superior  to  any  particular  means  of 
providing  health  and  social  services  as 
well. 

I  know  you  have  heard  it  before,  but 
it  bears  repeating:  We  are  being  asked 
to  balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of 
those  most  valuable  in  our  society.  Re- 
cently, some  more  of  you  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  truth  of  that 
assertion.  Yesterday  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  health,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  "Child  Health  Day,"  the  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund  testified  that: 

In  the  last  8  months,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration h«s  taken  sway  $1  in  every  $5  going 
to  the  sick.  poor,  abused  and  hungry  chil- 
dren of  this  country  and  more  than  $10  bil- 
lion from  the  neediest  families.  As  a  result, 
thousands  and  thousands  are  going  to 
become  poorer,  sicker,  colder,  hungrier,  and 
more  poorly  educated  than  they  already 
are.  To  paraphrase  Winston  Churchill, 
"Never  have  so  few  taken  so  much  from  so 
many  so  quickly. '  But  they're  still  not  satis- 
fied. Now  the  President  is  trying  to  per- 
suade the  country  and  Congress  to  cut  even 
deeper  into  those  programs  which  are  the 
lifelines  of  millions  of  families  and  needy 
children. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  amount  contained  in  this  bill 
for  the  youth  employment  and  train- 
ing program  is  $400  million.  If  we 
accept  the  amendment  or  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  we  would  be  over  the 
ceiling  as  far  as  section  302  is  con- 
cerned by  $176  million. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  will  tell  you  that  would 
carry  us  right  back  to  where  we  were 
before  we  reduced  this  bill  $74  million. 
It  would  carry  us  over  the  ceiling  that 
we  are  operating  under  on  this  com- 
mittee by  $176  million. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  that  my  heart  is  certainly 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
but  my  head  is  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  for  this 
body  that  the  committee  reached  this 
decision  under  some  erroneous  figures 
which  were  provided  by  the  adminis- 
tration which  indicated  there  would  be 
a  carryover  of  about  $195  million  and 
thus  it  appeared  to  be  fully  funded. 
Since  that  time  it  has  become  appar- 
ent that  that  figure  is  substantially 
lower,  around  $60  million. 

The  worst  part,  though,  is  over  in 
the  other  body  where  the  subcommit- 
tee has  a  figure  of  $200  million  with 
the  anticipation  to  carry  forward  $195 
million. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man is  whether  or  not  recognizing  this 
that  they  will  do  their  very,  very 
utmost  to  insure  that  the  bare  mini- 
mum amount  that  this,  our  own  bill 
will  allow,  will  be  held  to  the  extent 
possible  by  the  conference  committee, 
and  this  is  essential  I  believe  for  the 
future  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
can  give  the  gentleman  that  assurance 
without  any  hesitation.  The  gentle- 
man understands,  we  had  no  budget 
request.  We  knew  the  importance  of 
this  program.  We  put  into  this  bill 
$400  million.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  carries  us  over  the  section 
302  ceiling.  We  are  right  back  where 
we  were  before  we  reduced  this  bill  by 
$74  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Yes.  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  just  echo  what 
the  chairman  is  saying.  The  amend- 
ment that  is  being  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  I  have  looked 
at  those  amendments  and  they  are  all 
good,  worthy  amendments;  but  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky is  making  is  absolutely  correct. 
We  are  up  against  the  budget. 

The  committee  made  an  admirable 
amendment  earlier  in  the  day.  They 
have  done  a  yeoman's  service  in 
coming  in  under  the  budget.  They  are 
making  their  best  judgment  as  to  how 
this  money  can  be  allocated  and  to  add 
any  money  at  this  point  without  sub- 
tracting from  somewhere  else  would 
be  taking  us  over  the  budget. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman. 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  New  York  to  in- 


crease funding  for  CETA  youth  pro- 
grams under  title  IV-A  by  $176  mil- 
lion. "^ 

As  New  York's  senior  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  a  strong  supporter  of  our 
youth  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams under  title  IV  of  CETA,  I  feel 
that  these  additional  funds  are  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  help  stem  the  massive 
youth  unemployment  that  plagues  our 
economy.  This  program,  which  is  de- 
signed to  make  a  significant  impact 
upon  the  education  and  training  of 
our  most  disadvantaged  young  people, 
has  sustained  unacceptable  cuts  to 
this  point. 

President  Reagan  recommended  the 
consolidation  of  this  program  under 
titles  B  and  C  which  would  have  virtu- 
ally eliminated  this  program.  The 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  approved 
separate  funding  for  IV-A  at  $576  mil- 
lion which  represents  approximately  a 
25-percent  cut  current  service  levels. 
My  own  city  of  New  York  will  be  espe- 
cially hard-hit  and  will  experience  a 
40-percent  reduction  over  the  1981  al- 
location from  $27  to  $16  million  if  the 
levels  in  the  committee  bill  are  main- 
tained—a level  $200  million  below  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  youth  unemployment 
today  in  New  York  City  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  of  40  percent— other  areas 
of  the  Nation  are  experiencing  the 
identical  problem  and  it  is  not  unique 
to  New  York— and  not  fair  to  impose  a 
hardship  on  those  least  able  to  help 
themselves  without  this  remedial  as- 
sistance. The  problem  of  youth  unem- 
ployment is  very  real— and  adoption  of 
this  amendment  will  allow  us  to  begin 
to  rectify  an  already  crisis  situation.  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  amendment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Weiss)  there 
were— ayes  6,  noes  44. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  Mem- 
bers are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Weiss)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

Does  the  gentleman  insist  upon  his 
demand? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the 
recommendation     that     the     amend- 
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1  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
a  third  time,  and  was  read 
time. 


RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  REGULA 

REKjULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
recommit. 

EAKER.   Is   the   gentleman 
o  the  bill? 
REGULA.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 
3PEAKER.     The     Clerk     will 
motion  to  recommit. 
Cl^rk  read  as  follows: 

moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 


ECULA 


Bereuter 
Bliley 
Breaux 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carman 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney- 
Clausen 
Coats 
Coleman 
Collins  (TX) 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

E>eckard 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (DE) 

Fields 

Findley 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Gingrich 

Goldwater 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 


q  aesti 


t(i 


RKGULA. 


SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
question   is  ordered  on 
to  recommit, 
as  no  objection. 
SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
to  recommit, 
ion   was   taken:    and   the 
announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
have  it. 

.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 

ote   on   the   ground   that   a 

is  not  present  and  make  the 

order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

si»EAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
pr  !sent. 
Sergeant   at   Arms  will   notify 
N  embers. 

)te   was   taken   by   electronic 
afid  there  were— yeas  168.  nays 
oting  16.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  248] 
YEAS- 168 


Atkinson 
Badham 
Bafalis 


Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Benedict 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Carney 

Clay 


Grlsham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (IJT) 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lent 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

NAYS-249 

dinger 

Coelho 

Collins  (ID 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Danielson 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 


Mottl 

Myers 

Nelson 

Oxiey 

Paul 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (FL) 


Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Pithian 

Flippo 

Foglietla 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 


Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Holland 

Hollenlwck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horlon 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Levitas 

Livingston 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 


Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rod  i  no 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 


Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Traxler 

Udall 

Venlo 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING- 16 


Beard 
Bethune 
Brown  (OH) 
Burton.  John 
Chisholm 
Fiedler 


Florio 
Johnston 
Jones  (NO 
Marriott 
Martin  (IL) 
Napier 


Parris 
Pashayan 
Roberts  (SD) 
Thomas 


D  1850 

Mrs.  BOGGS  changed  her  vote  from 
"yea  ■  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  was  announced  as  above 
recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION       TO       INSERT       IN 
RECORD   DETAILED  TABLE   RE- 
SPECTING H.R.  4560 
Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   to   insert   in   the 
Record  at  this  point  a  detailed  table 
showing   the   amounts   in    H.R.    4560, 
just  passed,  for  each  of  the  programs 
funded  in  the  bill,  together  with  ap- 
propriate comparisons. 

The  SPEAKER.   Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Title  I— Department  of  later 

Fedeial  funds 

Trust  funds -... 

Title  li-Depanment  of  Healtti  and  Human  Seraioes: 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds 

Title  III— Department  of  Edwalnn 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds 

Title  IV— Related  atenoes: 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds 

Estimates  proposed  for  later  transmittal 

Section  513.  salary  and  expenses  reductions 


Total,  direct  appropriations  all  titles 

Federal  funds 

Current  irear 

1983  advance 

1984  advance 

Trust  funds 


TITlf  l-DtPARTMtNT  Of  IA80R 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ADMINISTRATION 


PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 


Planning,  evaluation  and  researdi 

Trust  funds 

Comprehensive  employment  development 

Trust  funds 

Apprenticesliip  services 

US  Employment  Service 

Trust  funds 

Veterans  Employment  Service:  Trust  Iwids... 
Unemployment  insurance  service 

Trust  funds 

Special  review 

Executive  direction  and  management 

■Trust  funds 


Total,  program  administration.. 

Federal  fur.ds 

Trust  funds 


EMPIOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ASSISTANCE 


General  training  and  employment  program  (CETA,  title  II) 
Employment  and  training  services  (title  II  A.  B.  C| .. 

Puliic  service  employment  (title  ll-D) 

(Deferral,  nonadd) 


Subtotal,  (title  II) ,. 

Voutn  programs 

Special  programs  (CETA,  title  IV) 

Youlti  employment  and  training  programs 

Youl^  '■"'Timu.iity  c:nser\'3lion  and  improvement  propam_ 
Young  Adult  Conservaf'ion  Corps  (title  VIII) 

(Deferral,  nonadd) 

Summer  youtti  employment  program  (CETA,  title  W) 

(Deferral,  nonadd) 

Jot)  Corps  (CETA,  title  IV) 


SulJtotal,  youth  programs 

National  programs  (CETA,  title  III) 

(Deferral,  nonadd) 

Private  sector  programs  (CETA  title  VII).. 


Total,  employment  and  training  assistance 

Temporary  employment  assistance  (CETA,  t:tle  VI) 

Subtotal,  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA) . 
Community  service  employmeni  for  older  Americans 


FEDERAl  UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS  AND  ALLOWANCES 

Payments  to  ex-servicemen 

Trade  adiuslment  assistance 

Unemployment  assistance  and  payments  under  other  federal  unemployment  programs 

Payments  to  UTf  for  former  federal  personnel 


Total,  fUBA,  appropriations 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANtt  AND  EMPIOYMENT  SERVIttS 


Unemployment  Insurance  Service,, 
Empkwment  services 

federal  funds 

Trust  funds 


Subtotal,  employment  services.. 
Contingency  fund 


Total,  grants  to  Stales 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds 

Advances  to  unemployment  trust  fund  and  other  funds 

Interfund  payment  to  black  lung  disability  trust  fund  (included  in  advance) . 


Total,  Employment  and  Training  Administration., 

federal  funds 

Trust  funds 


Fiscal  year  1981 

(comparaUe) 


FiscH  year  19t2 
budiel 


Fiscal  year  198? 
House  bit 


racH  yea  1912  bi 


Escal  yea  19(2 


Fiscal  yea  ini 


14.333.798.000 
(2.123.422.000) 

59.136880.000 
(3,6S8.^9.000) 

14,193,200.000 
(600.000) 

826.023.000 
(37.79IAI0) 


88,489.901.000 
88.352.901.000 


137.000.000 
(5.820.165.000) 


4.363.000 

(345,000) 

41,467.000 

(54.000) 

15,737,000 

902.000 

(10,190.000) 

(7,598.000) 

166.000 

(11.292.000) 

1,980.000 

27,417,000 

(9,155.000) 


130,666,000 
92,032,000 
(38,634,000) 


2,102,000.000 

I,92S,8«5,000 

(-606,672.000) 


4,031.885.000 


696,000.000 
129,000,000 
200,000.000 

(-58.054.000) 
839.008.000 

(-39.548.000) 
560,683.000 


2,424.691,000 
536.397,000 

(-46,881,000) 
150,000,000 


7,142.973,000 
494.525,000 


7,637,498.000 
277,100,000 


378,000,000 

1,656,500.000 

304.000,000 

87.000.000 


2.425.500.000 


(963.250.000) 


2,106.571.000 

24,500.000 

(2,082,071,000) 

1.989,346.000 

(517,000,000) 


14,566,681,000 
12.445,976.000 
(2.120,705.000) 


10.965.870.000 

(2.213.842.000) 

65.498.695.000 
(4.2O4.037.0OO) 

12.989.366.000 
(600.000) 

803.913.000 

(52.250.000) 

-3.873.105.000 

0 


8,717.291.000 
(2.306.842.000) 

63.747.771.000 
(4.099.939.0OO) 

13.941.324.000 
(600.000) 

805.086.000 
(48.000.000) 

-yiimm 


-2,248.579,000 
(.^  93,000.000) 

- 1,750.924.000 
( - 104.098.000) 

->  951.958.000 


-  5.616.507.000 
( *  183.420.000) 

-1^4,610.891.000 
(.1^441.590.000) 

-25U76.000 


.1.1,173.000 

(-4,250,000) 

K  3.873,105.000 

-30^22.000 


-20J37J00 
(10.206.000) 


-yimm 


86.384.739.000 
84.254.861,000 
2.019.878,000 
110.000,000 
(6.470.729.000) 


87.181.250.000 

85.283.909.000 

1.787  J41.000 

110.000.000 

(6,455.381.000) 


+  796,511,000 

+  1,029,048,000 

-232.537.000 

■(-isiiiiibd) 


-IJOMStW 

-immm 

+ 1.787  J41JI00 

-27.000.000 

1  +  635.216.000) 


4.549,000 

(341.000) 

40.095.000 

(54.000) 

13.236.000 

968.000 

(10.033,000) 

(7,434.000) 

221,000 

(11.531.000) 

2.268.000 

28.639.000 

(8.706.000) 


4,549JI0O 

(341.000) 

40.095.000 

(54.000) 

16,036.000 

968,000 

(10,033.000) 

(7.434.000) 

221,000 

(11,531,000) 

2.268,000 

28.639.000 

(8.706,000) 


+  1  . 
(-UHI 

-\snm 


+iwnn> 


•i-tfJN 

(-is;jN) 

(-1MM0) 

+  288.000 
+  1^22.000 
(-449.000) 


128.075.000 
89,976.000 
(38,099,000) 


1.527.775.000 
'  (606,672,000') 


130,875,000 
92,776.000 
(38,099.000) 


1.410.775.000 
'  (666.672.000) " 


I- 2.800.000 
i-2.»0,000 


-117,000.000 


+209.0110 

+  744.000 

(-535.000) 


-691.225.000 

-1.929.885.000 

(  +  U13J44.000) 


1.527.775.000 


1.410.775.000 
400.000.000 


-117.000.000 


1-400.000.000 


(58.054,000) 
766,100,000 

(39.548.000) 
734.463.000 


766.100.000 
628,263.600 


(-58.054.000) 

' '( -iiMi'ooo) 

-106.200,000 


-2.621,110.000 


-296,000.000 
- 129.000,000 
-  200.000.000 
(+58.054,000) 

-72.908,000 
(  +  39.5U.000) 

+  67.580.000 


1.500.563.000 
213.815,000 
(46.881,000) 
325,000.000 


1.794.363,000 
201.291,000 

264,7(».'6d(j 


+  293.800.000 
-  12.524.000 

(-46.881.000) 
-60.300.000 


-630J28,000 
-335,106.000 
(+46.881.000) 
+  114.700.000 


3.567.153.000 


3,671.129.000 


1-103.976.000 


-3471,844,000 
-494.525.000 


3.567.153,000 
277.100.000 


250.000.000 

1.500.000.000 

30.000.000 


3.671.129.000 
277.100.000 


38.000.000 
238,000,000 
30,000,000 


1 103.976.000 


-3.966.369.000 


-212.000.000 
-  Ii62.000.000 


-340,000,000 

-1,418.500,000 

-274,000,000 

-87.000.000 


1.780,000.000 


(1.037,800,000) 


306,000.000 


(1.037.800.000) 


- 1.474.000.000 


-2.119,500.000 


(  +  74,550,000) 


24  500000 

21.900,000 
(658,300,000) 

21900000    .... 

2600000 

(731,496,000) 

(745.000,000) 

(  +  86,700,000) 

1  + 13.504.000) 

755.996.000 
(387,325,000) 

680,200,000 
(478.200.000) 

766.900.000 
(484.500,000) 

+  86,700.000 
+  6.300000) 

+  10.904.000 
(  +  97.175.000) 

2,196.200.000 

21,900.000 

(2.174,300,000) 

3,236.000,000 

(478.000.000) 


2,289.200.000 

21900.000 

(2.267,300.000) 

2.368  000,000 

(478,000.000) 


^  93.000.000 


(  +  93.000.000) 
-868.000.000 


+ 182.629.000 

-2,600.000 

( + 185,229,000) 

+  378,654,000 

(-39.000,000) 


11,184,528,000 
8.972,129.000 
(2.212  399.000) 


9042.304,000 
6,736,905,000 
12,305,399,000) 


-2.142.224,000 
-2,235.224,000 
( +  93.000,000) 


-5,524.377.000 
-5.709.071.000 
( + 184  694.000) 
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LJbar-mMicmnt 
Uto-iniiugemiit 


Facil  ytir  1981 
(cumpinUO 


Fiscal  yew  1982 
iMdiel 


lAm-MMUGEMENT  SRVKtS  /UMIMSHMIIOM 


SAUUHES  AND  EXPENSES 


It  rcbtions  pefcy  Mt  seraicc.. 

I  standjrSs  mtorcwKUl 

VtKrans  r«Bi*o(«ml  "f'lR      

Pension  and  nwHait  Oewtit  propams 

EjkuIiv*  !)ire««jn,  marajement,  and  siWWt.. 
Untslrtuted  redu  las - 


4,777,000 
17,111,000 

2.439.000 
29.466,000 

3.915,000 


total.  UtSA 


(te  immatofl 


lm|ir(Nin|  and  pro^tng 
Elmnatiai  a< 

Trust  tints 
Prapam  ilewluniiftii 


aMnpens  Inn 


Mral 


Tiu 


EMPIOYMENT  STANWWOS  ACWttBTRATION 
SMAIHES  MO  EXPENSES 


•ages 

n 


It  and 


57.785.000 


65.642.000 
49.680.000 
38.673.000 
(364.000) 
16.570,000 


Total,  sat  nes  and  eqienscs.. 

I  f«dl _.. 

Ihads 


SnCML  BENEFin 


Comdensation  Act  Ixnefits.. 


Federal  Employees 

LontsDore  and  U  W  mrtien'  benefits.. 


170,929,000 
170.565.000 

(364.000) 


315597.000 
3.672.000 


Total,  so  301  benefits . 


BIACX  LUNG  WSABIIITY  TMJST  FUND 


Benefit  paymeurs  *ni  mlefest  on  advances ■■■■■■ 

Emptoyment  Staixbids  Adminislration.  sattnes  and  apenaei.. 
Departmental  ma*|mient.  salaie  and  expenses 


Total.  bU  *  lun«  dsatxlity  trust  fund. 
Po(  ion  funded  from  advances  ' 


Treisiity  admmist  itive  costs  (indefinite).. 


Total.  El 


Ed  jloyment 
Fel  iral  funds 


It  Standards  Adrnimstratm.. 
funds.. 
Tr4t  funds .. 

KCUPATIONAl  SAFHY  AND  HEAITN  AOMmtSTRATION 


N  cement .. 


!  prop;  ins. 


Safety  and  fieaWi 
Enforcement 

Federal  enti 

State 
Tedncal  support. 
Constance 
Safety  and  lieaitt 
Eiecutne  dnctu  I 
Undistntiuted  red^ai 


Total.  0!W 


EntoTCsnent: 

Coat,., 

Metal/ nonfatal 
Standards  i|evelopnnt... 
Assessments 


319.269,000 


704,667.0W 
24.670.000 
10.543.000 


739.880.000 
(517.000.000) 


756.000 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


standards. 


statistxs 

and  adiMttliatiB 


1,230.834.000 

1,230.470.000 

(364.000) 


8.292.000 

86.425.000 
43.500.000 
16.137.000 
40.882.000 
7.069.OOC 
6.852.000 


:  SAFETY  ANO  HEAITH  AWHINISTRATWN 
SAURIES  AND  EXPENSES 


National  MuK  He  Utti  and  Safely  taadeny .. 

Education  and  tnirong 

Tedncal  sup(!or1  

Proftani  admms  lation 

IMfaMuted  ted  ctwn 


Total. 


209,157.000 


63,812.000 

33,716.000 

741,000 

6.538.000 

4.996.000 

11.950.000 

19.348.000 

11.025.000 


!  Satety  and  Healtti  Administralio« 

BUREAU  Of  UBOR  STATISTKS 
SALARIES  ANO  EXPENSES 


Lata  force  statu  tics 

Prices  and  cost  1 1  livint 

Wages  and  mdusiial  lelatiins. 

Productivity  jnC  tecnnoBgy 
Economc  powtn  and  emplovmcnt 
Encutwe  airect4i  and  statt  servKts 


Total  B  teau  of  Lalw  Statistics.. 


uids 


152.126.000 


38.914.000 
38.553.000 
14.137.000 
3.777.0O0 
3.037.000 
12.663,000 


DEPARTMENTAL  MANAI^MENT 
SAURIES  ANO  EXPENSES 


Encutne  dirtctifi.. 
Legal  services 

Trust  fu 
mternational  labf  < 
Administration  i 
Adjudication 
Promoting  emplotment  of  ttie  haodcaiVHl.. 
ynomen  s  Bureau .. 
Inspector  Oner] ... 

Trust  I 


affairs 

management.. 


fi  ds.. 


111.081.000 


10.267.000 

34.811.000 

(217.000) 

9.249.000 

23.417.000 

7,511.000 

1.699.000 

3.311.000 

33.462,000 

(2,136.000) 


Fiscal  y«ar  1982 
HanM 


Focal  year  1982  bi  cenpired  to- 


Fscal  year  1982 
budget 


Fiscal  year  1981 


4.961.000 
17.928,000 

2.583,000 
31,199,000 

4.644.000 


4.961.000  +"*'5SS 

17.928.000  +""•55? 

2.583.000 +1M.0OO 

31.199,000  +1'HSS 

4,644,000  +659,000 

-1,100,000               -1,100.000  -1.100,000 


61.315,000 


63.132.000 
48.309.000 
40.552.000 
(375.000) 
14.748.000 


60,215.000 


-1.100.000 


63.132.000  

48.309.000  

40.552.000  

(375.000)  

13.248.000  - 1.500.000 


167.116.000 

166,741.000 

(375.000) 


344.926.000 
3.966.000 


348.892.000 


734.149.000 
24.302.000 
10,793.000 


769.244.000 
(478.000,000) 


756.000 


1,286.008.000 

1,285.633.000 

(375.000) 


7.420.000 

80.125.000 
48.238.000 
18.054.000 
58.075.000 
9.013.000 
6.984.000 


7,420.000 


80.125,000  

48.238.000 

18,054.000  - 

58.075.000  

9.013.OOO  

6.984.000  

-3.075,000  -3,075,000 


227,909.000 


63.229,000 
32.824,000 
1.137.000 
6.320.000 
5504.000 
12,545.000 
25.138.000 
10.837.000 


224.834.000 


-3.075.000 


63.229,000  

32.824.000  

1,137.000  

6.320.000  

5,504.000  

12.545.000  - 

25.138.000  

10.837,000  

-1,800,000  -1.800,000 


157,534.000 


43,613.000 
43,348.000 
15156.000 
4.226,000 
2.964.000 
13.735.000 


155.734.000 


43,613.000 
43.348.000 
15156.000 
4.226.000 
2.964.000 
13.735,000 


-1.800,000 


123,042,000 


11,100.000 

36.582,000 
(23O00C) 
9.992.000 

25.889.000 
7.930,000 
2,025.000 
3.866.000 

37.833.000 
(838.000) 


123,042.000 


11 100  .'HK) 

(230.000) 
9.392,000 

25.889.000 
7.93O.0OO 
2.025.000 
3.866.000 

38.433.000 
(838.000) 


-600.000 


-1-600.000 


+  2.430.000 


-  2.510,000 
-1.371.000 
+ 1.879,000 

(+11,000) 

-  3.322.000 


165.616.000  - 1.500,000  -  5.313,000 

165,241.000  - 1,500,000  -  5,324.000 

(375,000)  (  +  11,000) 

344,926,000  +  29,329.000 

3.966,000  +294.000 

348.892.000  +29,623,000 

734.149.000  +  29.482.000 

24.302.000  -  3M.SS2 

10.793,000  -t-?M,OW 

769.244.000  +  M.364.(I00 

(478.000.000)  (-39,000.000) 

756,000  

1 284  508.000  -  1.500.000  +  53.674.000 

1284  133  000  -1.500.000  +53.663.000 

(375.000)  (  +  11.000) 


-872.000 

-6.300.000 
+  4,738.000 
+  1.917.000 
+  17.193.000 
+ 1,944,000 
+  132,000 
-3,075,000 


-15.677,000 


-583,000 
-892.000 
+  396.000 
-218.000 
+  508,000 
+  595.000 

+  5.790.000 
-188.000 

-1,800,000 


1-3.608,000 


1-4.699.000 
1-4.795,000 
1-1.019.000 
+449.000 
-73,000 
(•  1.072,000 


+  11.961.000 


+833.000 

+  1.771.000 

(  +  13.000) 

+  143.000 

+  2.472.000 

+419.000 

+  326.000 

+  555000 

+  4.971.000 

(-1.298.000) 
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Facalyear  1981 

(coniparalrie) 


Fiscal  year  1982 
budget 


Focal  year  1982 
House  bdl 


Fixal  year  19(2  b«  compmd  lo- 


Facalyear  19(2 
iMdiet 


Finlye«19(l 


MmMMm  Wage  Study  Comiesiai.. 

<M  rijMs  activities 

Undstrilwted  reduction 


mm 
imm 


Total,  salaries  and  eipenses.. 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds 

Special  loreign  currency  program 

Additional  consultant  reduction 


129.416.000 

127.133.000 

(2.3S3.000) 

70,000 


Total,  departmental  management.. 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds 


Total.  Latw  Department.. 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds 


TITU  ll-DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  StRVKXS 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

HEALTH  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

HEALTH  SERVICES 


Communty  bealtli  services: 
Conirnuiity  healtti  enters 

Primary  healtfi  care  centers ' 

Research  and  demonstratm  centers.. 

Black  lung  services 

Mitrant  healtti 

Family  planning 

Maternal  and  drid  health  btodi  grant: 

New  formula  grant' 

Predecessor  programs. 

Old  title  V  formula  grants 


MCH  tramng... 
MCH  researoi.. 
SSI  diMrens  Soviets.. 


Lead-based  pamt  pouonme  prevention 

Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  Services.. 

HemopMia 

Genetic  diseases 

Adolescent  health 


SutHolal,  MCH 

Program  support,  MCH  and  CHS.. 


Subtotal,  Community  health  services.. 
Health  professions  education  and  services. 
National  Health  Service  CoriB: 

NHSC  Scholarshps. 

NHSC  field 

Health  professions  student  assistance: 

Loans 

Loan  repayments 

Ejuxptnnal  need  scholarslilpi 


%Ma\* 

Nursing  student  assistance: 

Loans 

Loan  repayments  and  cancelations.. 
Program  supfurt 


Sutitotai.  health  professionals  educ  and  serv ., 

Patient  care  and  spec  health  services: 
PHS  hospitals  and  chncs 

Operations  and  doswt 

Conversion 

Federal  empfcvee  health .'_ 

Payments  to  Hawaii 

Program  support.  BMS 


Subtotal 

BuMngs  and  faahties 

Program  management.  HSA 

Prcptsed  legislation,  pay  reforms.. 


Total,  health  services.. 


Health  services  loan  limitalions 

Health  protessnnals  graduate  student  loans.. 
NHSC  private  practice  loans 


CENTERS  FOR  DISEASE  CONTRU 
PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  SERVICtS 


Preventive  health  services  btock  gram: 

New  formula  grant 

Predecessor  programs: 

Health  incentive  grants 

Risk  reduction  and  health  educatton 

Urtian  ral  control  

Fluoridation  (State  and  local  actNities).. 

High  blood  pressure  control 

Emergency  medical  seivicts 

Subtotal 

Disease  prevention  programs: 
Voneral  diseases: 

Grants 

Direct  operations 


79-059  0-85-6  (Pt  18) 


129.556.000 

127.203,000 

(2.353.000) 


16.457i20.000 
14.333.798.000 
(2.123.422,000) 


323.674.000 

3.442MI 

4.500jm 

43,223.000 

161.671.000 


357.400Jin 
25,200.000 

4J00,000 
30,000,000 
10,098,000 

2J02.000 

3JO0.0OO 
13,145,000 

9,993.000 


456.738,000 
28.683,000 


1.021.931.000 


63,400,000 
84.739.000 

16.500.000 
1.500.000 
10.000.000 


28,000.000 
13.500,000 


145,199,000 


964,000 

1.800,000 
6.083.000 


154,046,000 
2,700,000 
8.033,000 


1.394.734.000 


9.000.000 
21.741.000 
13.408.000 

5.000.000 
20.000.000 
30.000,000 


99.149,11 


40,000,000 
7.637.000 


i»\m 


2J91.000 
-2.750.000 


-IMm 


139,176.000 

138,108.000 

(1,061.000) 

200.000 


136.426.000 

135JS(JI00 

(IMjnO) 

70,000 


-2.750.000 

-imm 


-130JM 
-3.000JIOO 


139376,000 

138J0I,000 

(1.0(8.000) 


133.496,000 

132,421.000 

(1,0(8.000) 


-5JI0,000 

-imm 


13.179.712.000 
10.965.870.000 
(2il3.842.000) 


11.024.133.000 
8.717.291.000 
(2.306442,000) 


-2.155.579.000 

-2.248.579.000 

(+93.000.000) 


243.750.000 
3,250.000 
3J7S.000 
32.550,000 

124.535.000 

331.000.000 


258.750.000 

2.000.000 

3.375.000 

40.000.000 

130.000.000 

331.000.000 


h  15.000.000 
-USOM) 


+  7.450.000 
+  5.465.000 


331.000.000 


331,000.000 


738.460.000 


37.873.000 
99.487.000 


4.000M0 


765.125.000 


37.873.000 
99.487.000 

6,000.000 
4,000MI 
6,000,000 


1-26.665.000 


+(.000X100 
+  6.000.000 


4,000,000 


16,000,000 
7.000.000 


+ 12.000.000 
+  7.000.000 


72.712,000 


imm 

1,9(9.000 
4,617,000 


72.712,000 
25,000.000 
1.026.000 
1.969.000 
4.617.000 


+2S.OOO.O0O 


80J24,000 

5.000.000 

4.692.000 

(-6,585,000) 


105324.000 

5.000.000 

4.692.000 

(-6.585.000) 


+  25.000.000 


981.251.000 


1.051.916.000 


h  70.665.000 


(100.000.000) 
(1,000.000) 


95.000.000 


95.000.000 


95.000.000 


30.000.000 
7.272.000 


95.000,000 


40.000,000 
6.637.000 


V  10.000.000 
-635.000 


-894.000 

+  379.000 
-2.750.000 


+imm 

+8i25.000 
(-lJtS.000) 


-imm 


+imm 

+  5.225JI00 

{-\mm) 


-5433.087.000 
-5.616.507.000 
(  +  183,420,0(0) 


-  64.924  JMO 
-1.442JI00 

-x.mm 
-imm 

-3I.(7IM 


-125.738,000 
-28.(83.000 


-256J0(.000 


-25,527,000 
k 14.748.000 

- 10.500.000 
+  2.500.000 
-4.000.000 


- 12.000.000 
-6.500.000 


750.000 

1,000,000 
17.000.000 

+  250000 

17635000 

17000000  .. 

635000 

208.024.000 

159.360.000 

178,360,000 

+ 19.000,000 

-nmm 

-  n.wm 

+  25.000.000 
+62.000 
+  1(9,000 

-  imm 


-«.722.000 
+  2300.000 
-3.341.000 

(-6.5S5.000) 


-342,818.000 


-4.149.0 


- 1.000.000 


23410 


ContiQi  of 
OroM 


(  »«$ 

I  nd  flKrjtion 

I  (Mtm  xtMites) . 


d  OTC 


(tsenes., 
Eiivra  Mfrtjt  ioartH: 


Tmiwi 
Progta " 

TedmMiy 
Buttnpi 


laciklies 


SI 


Tot  I,  prevcntM  healtti  sences.,. 


Cnxf 


Moat 
tbtnul 

Hatnui 
IUIiona< 

Nalnui 
Nitnu*  li 
Natnui 
Natnul  In 
lytaui 
Njtnul 

lofin  [ 


Institute 

luiw,  wd  Blood  Institute 

Insltun  oTOenlal  Resjsfcti  

nsllute  ot  Artlititis  Diaoeles,  and  Digestive  and  Wney  Diseases.. 
insitute  oi  NeuroBgica;  ana  Commuracative  Doocdefs  and  Strote.. 

ns  itule  01  *i(eijy  and  Infectious  Diseases 

nsitulc  ot  General  Med<ai  Saences 

ins^tule  ot  Chilo  Healtti  and  Human  DewktamL 

Institute — - 

tute  o(  Environmental  Health  Scieiias 

Insitute  on  Ajmj 

(((  airces 

Fog  ny  Inteinatwul  CeMet - 


National 

Othceoilli 

BuiUnts 


Sol  lotal. 
Ut  aty 


Iol|l,  National  Institutes  o(  Healtti 

AlCOHOl,  DOUG  A8US(.  MtO  MCNTAl  HEALTH  AOMIMSTfUTION 
ALCOHOL.  OftUG  ABUSE.  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 


dm  abuse,  and  menial  healtti  Mock  grant 
I^MtacnsBi  praimns 

■"  h  ism  formula  and  pioiect  grants 

Drug  tiuse  lormula  and  proiecl  grants 

Menii  healtti  services  (Systems  Ad) 


Ottier  ment 
Menti 


Sii  lotal.. 


Reseach 


Resea  cli 


□mc 
Projr  m 


Otiier  drug 


Rese)  di 


Sutolal. 
Otter  akxli  Ism 


Bvittngs 

Program 


Toil 


Healt 
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stwoort.. 
servos.. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  Of  HEALTH  > 


ot 
Dnctn 

fi 


health: 

health  services  demonslratiois.  CSP.. 


training.. 

tiammg..... 

suwort... 


Su  total,  other  mental  health .. 


iduse: 


One  I  traning. 

Ptofr|m  support 

.  other  drug  abuse.. 


Resej  ch 

ResK  ch  tianng . 


Siflotal.  other  alcoholism.. 

laalities 

mkagement  ADAMHA 


)l  alcahol  drug  abuse,  and  mental  health.. 
St  Eluadetfs  Hospital 


T:  |>  ADAMHA.. 


HEALTH  RESOURCES  ADMINISTRATION 
HEALTH  RESOURCES 


Health  plaftiing  and  resources  development: 
Healt  panning 

jcal  planning  (HSAs) 

Stale  planmiij  and  regulattn 

fedmol  assstance 


■toiram 
Cm  Meda 


Fiscal  year  1981 
(compaiable) 


Fiscal  year  1982 
budget 


24,132,000 
6,290.000 
1,>13,000 


18,284,000 
5.223,000 

55,017,000 
8.752,000 
4.079.000 
30.764.000 
26,454.000 
4,451.000 
3.480.000 
2.000.000 


337.525,000 


989,423,000 

549,730,000 

71,189.000 

369,550,000 

252,648,000 

232,201,000 

333,775.000 

220,681,000 

117,991,000 

93.494.000 

75.683.000 

175.659.000 

9,124.000 


491,148,000 
44,666.000 
21.669.000 
11.750,000 


3,569,233,000 


90,540,000 
172,245,000 
278,130.000 


540,915,000 


7, 
141. 
19. 
61 
37, 


,600.000 
,739,000 
,491,000 
,872.000 
,000,000 


260,102,000 
44,E 


630,000 
921,000 
666,000 
748,000 


72.965.000 
21.) 


711,000 
300,000 

nam 

167.000 


37,681,000 
5,425,000 
10,665.000 


935.353.000 
98.690.000 


1.034.043,000 


Fiscal  year  1982 
House  bill 


Fiscal  year  1982  M  compared  to- 


Fiscal  year  1982 
budget 


Fiscal  year  1981 


18,100.000 
6,774,000 
1.706,000 


18.790,000 
3,681,000 

55,976.000 


2.M5.000 

33.669.000 

26.033.000 

1.831.000 

2.516.000 


24.132,000 

6,774.000 

1.146.000 

560.000 

18.790.000 
3.681.000 

55.976.000 
7.000.000 
2.M5.000 
33,669.000 
26,033.000 
1.831.000 
2.516.000 


1-6.032,000 


-560.000 
-f  560.000 


>  7,000,000 


304.193.000 


1,025,946.000 
579.602.000 
74,627,000 
380,594,000 
276,156.000 
243,755.000 
341.201,000 
231.093,000 
132.324,000 
110,058.000 
84,186,000 
191.863,000 
9,589,000 


326,599,000 


1,030.356,000 
583,831.000 
75,277,000 
384,206,000 
277,700,000 
259,763,000 
360,561.000 
238,411,000 
132.920,000 
111,256.000 
86,059.000 
191,965,000 
9,589.000 


+  22,397,000 


+4.410,000 

+4.22S.000 

+650.000 

+3.612,000 

+imooo 

+i6,oei!ooo 

+  19,360,000 
+  7J18,000 

+596.000 
+  I.19S.000 
+  1.873.000 

+  102.000 


3,680,994,000 
47,677,000 
23.502,000 
10.310.000 


3,741,894.000 
46,252,000 
36,502,000 
10,310,000 


f  60,900,000 
-1,425,000 
f  13,000,000 


3,762,483,000 


491,000,000 


3,834,958.000 


485,000,000 


r  72.475,000 


-6,000,000 


491,000,000 


144,594,000 
11,760,000 
47,321,000 
31,131,000 


485.000,000 

6,000,000 
144,594,000 
16.165,000 
47,321,000 
31,131,000 


-6,000,000 
+6,000,000 


+4.405,000 


234,806,000 

44,288,000 

803,000 

5,705,000 

13,864,000 


239,211.000 

44,288,000 

850,000 

5,705,000 

13.864.000 


+4,405.000 


+  47,000 


64,660,000 

24,802.000 

972,000 

3.561.0O0 

8.590.000 


64,707.000 

24,802.000 
1,220.000 
3,561.000 
8,590.000 


1-47.000 


1-246,000 


37.925.000 
1.400,000 
3,235,000 


38,173,000 
1,400,000 
5,235,000 


+  248,000 


835,026,000 
98,864.000 


839,726,000 
98.864,000 


+  4,700,000 


933,890,000 


938,590,000 


+  4,700,000 


authorizations . 


Si  Mai,  health  planning _ 

facilities,  finanang.  compliance  and  conyefS«i: 

Health  teaching  facilities 

Jrogram  support 

Health  prol  ssions  education 
Instit  tional  assistance: 

Fmancial  distress 

Startup 


+414,000 
-667,000 
+  560,000 

+  506,000 
-1,542,000 

+959,000 
-1,752.000 
-1,234,000 
+2,905.000 

-421.000 
-2.620,000 

-964,000 
-2,000,000 


-10,935.000 


+  40,933.000 
+34,101.000 
+4,088,000 
+  14,656.000 
+  25.052.000 
+  27,562.000 
+  26,786.000 
+  17.730,000 
+  14.929.000 
+  17.762.00C 
+  10,376,000 
+  16,306,000 
+465,000 


+  250,746,000 
+  1,586,000 
+  14,833,000 
- 1,440,000 


+  265,725,000 


-55,915,000 

-1,600,000 
+  2,855,000 
-3.326,000 
-14,551,000 
-5,169.000 


-20,891,000 

-342,000 

-71,000 

-961,000 

-6,884,000 


-8,258,000 

+3,091,000 

-80,000 

-942,000 

-1,577,000 

+492,000 
-4,025,000 
-5,430.000 


-95,627,000 
+  174,000 


-95,453,000 


82,880,000 
1?0fl0  00C 

6,600.000 
45.000,000 
2,887,000 
3,513,000 

50,000.000 
32.000.000 

I.380.00G 

3  513  000    ... 

+  43.400.000 
13.000.000    

-32.880,000 

1  380  000 

1.507.000    

10  280  000 

-6.767,000 

126,540,000 

4  300  000 

58,000,000 

4,300,000 
5,100,000 

7,400,000 

86.893.000 

4  300  000 

+  28.(93.000 

-39.647.000 

5153  000 

5100  000    ... 

-53.000 

10,000,000 
1,790000    

8,200,000 
818,000 

+800,000 
+  818,000 

-1,800.000 
-972.000 
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Dental  healtti  education 

Team  grants     

PublK  Health  and  Health  Admnistratai: 

F^lbllc  Health  capitation „......., 

(^)bllc  Health  tiaineeships 

Special  projects 


Healtti  Adnwiistratm  grants 

Health  Uminislration  traineeships ., 


SuMolal 

F^imary  care 

Family  med/gen  dental  res.  and  tnini|.. 

Family  medwne  decarlments 

General  mleinai  medone  and  pediltnc 


Subtotal,  primaiy  care 

SlKial  manpower  initiatives 

Physician  assistants 

Giad.  Med  Educ  Natl  Adv  Commttee.. 

Allied  health  

Area  healtti  education  centers 

Manpower  supply  and  Mat.  mtfSi.... 

Disadvantaged  assistance 

Preventw  medone  residences 

Special  health  prolesswis  intutlw 

Nursing  programs 

Institutional  assistance 

Capitation  grants 

Advanced  nurse  traning 

Nurse  practitioner 

Special  protects 

Student  assistance: 

TrameeslNps 

FeDowstups 

Research  grants 


Subtotal,  nursing  programs... 

Health  professions  program  support... 
HRA  program  management 


Total,  health  resources 

Medcal  facilities  guarantee  and  loan  fund.. 


Total.  Health  Resources  Administration 

Health  resources,  limiation  on  health  faalities  loan  guarantee.. 


Of  FICE  3f  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRHARV  FOR  HEAIIH 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENS£S 


Research,  statistics  and  technology. 
Health  services  research: 

Research 

Program  support 


Subtotal 

Health  statistics: 

Program  uperatins... 
Program  support 


Subtotal 

Health  care  techndogy: 

Research 

Program  support ... 


Subtotal 

Program  management.. 


Subtotal 

Health  maintenance  organizations 

HMO  devetopmenl  activities 

Management  training  arid  technical  assistance.. 
Program  support 

Subtotal,  health  maintenance  organizations.. 


(Limitation  on  direct  loans) 

( Limitation  on  guaranteed  loans) . 


Special  health  inihatives: 

Health  promotion 

Physical  fitness  and  sports.. 

International  health 

Emergency  fund 


Subtotal  special  health  initiatives 

Public  Health  Service  management: 

Regional  management 

Program  direction  and  support  services.. 


Subtotal.  PHS  management •-■:•■■■;,• vVr":"' 

PHS  administrative  costs  torl*ick  grants,  termination  costs,  and  miscellaneous  S.  S  E  *.. 


Total,  salaries  and  expenses 

Retirement  pay  and  medical  benefits  for  commissioned  oWicefS: 

Retirement  payments 

Survivors  benefits 

Dependent's  medical  care 


Total,  retirement  pay  and  medical  benefits.. 
Total,  Public  Health  Service 


Fiscal  year  1981 

(comparable) 


Fiscal  year  1982 
budpl 


Fiscal  year  1982 
House  b« 


Fiscal  year  1982  bi  conpand  I 


Fiscal  year  1982 
budiel 


Focal  year  1911 


1,250.000 

4.350.000 

6.750.000 

2.800.000 

750.000 

750.000 


15.400.000 

37.450.000 
9.500.000 

19.500.000 


66.450.000 

8,100,000 
500,000 

1.000,000 
21.000,000 

2,700,000 
19,561,000 


9,900,000 
12,000,000 
13.000.000 
11.963.000 

13.000.000 
1.000.000 
5.000.000 


73,166,000 

8,800,000 
1,500,000 
9,937,000 


20,237,000 


(155,000,000) 
(170.000,000) 


4,368,000 
789,000 
779,000 


5,936,000 

5,374,000 
16.904.000 


22.278.000 
40.000,000 


161,617.000 

43,117.000 

1.359,000 

47.482,000 


91,958.000 


6.969.941.000 


-I.250M0 


4jsojm 

3J00,0t0 


1.500.000 
500.000 


I.500M0 

•Mm 


+43S0M 

-\mm 


-3.750.006 

+  7S0JI00 
-250.000 


6,000,000 

18.000,000 
8,000.000 
18.000.000 


9,350.000 

18.000.000 
8.000.000 

17,000.000 


t^ixnm 


- 1.000.000 


-6.050.000 
-  19.450J00 

-\mm 

-2.S00M 


44.000.000 


5.000.000 
500.000 


43.000.000 


- 1.000.000 


23,450,000 


15,800.000 


5.000.000 -3.100M0 

500.000    


19.568,000 
3,000,000 
5,000,000 


21.000.000 
2.585.000 
19.568.000 


+5.200JI00 


-1I5JM 


1.800.000 


-3.000M 

-imm 


+1, 


7.800.000 
6.432.000 


12.000.000 
12.000.000 
6.432.000 

10.000.000 
1,000.000 
5.000.000 


-t-vimm 
■^■^mm 


h  10.000.000 
+  1000.000 
+  5.000.000 


-  9.900.000 


'5.S31jm 
-3.000.000 


65.163.000 
17  382000 

14,232,000 

3,000,000 
5,200,000 

46,432,000 

3,000,000    .... 

+32,200.000 

-19.431,000 
-14J12000 

B.735.000 

5.200,000    .... 

-8.535.000 

380331.000 

198,685,000 
35,000,000 

262.746.000 
30.000.000 

+  64,061.000 
-5,000.000 

-I18JII5,000 

+30.000.000 

380.831,000 

233,685,000 

292.746.000 

-1-59,061.000 

-88.085.000 

(1,500,000,000) 

(1.500,000,000) 

(1.500.000.000)  ... 

22.432,000 
7,600,000 

13,449,000 
6,534,000 

10.000,000 
6.534,000    

-3,449,000 

-12,432JW 
-U4i00a 

30,112,000 

34,834,000 
3,152,000 

19.983,000 

35.535.000 
3.403.000 

16  534.000 
35  535  000 

-3.a9000 

-13,578.000 
+  701000 

3,403,000    

+251.000 

37,986,000 

2,670,000    

1,319,000    

38.938,000 

38  938  000 

+952000 

-2.670M0 
-1.319.000 

3989000 

-3.919.000 

1,079,000 

788,000 

788000    

-291il00 

59,709,000 


56.260,000 


-3,449.000 


1.000,000 
7,211,000 


1,211,000 


500,000 

7,211,000 


7.711.000 


-500.000 


- 16.906.000 

-8.800.000 
-1.000MI 
-2.726,000 


-500.000 


-12.5»J)00 


(75.500.000) 
(75.500.000) 


(75.500.000) 
(75.500.000) 


(-79.500J)00) 
(-94.500.000) 


2,850.000 

1.100,000 

515,000 

20.000,000 


2,000,000 

1,100,000 

515,000 


-850.000 


-20.000.000 


-2.368.000 
+311.000 
-264.000 


24.465.000 

2.003,000 
16,421,000 


3,615,000 

2,003.000 
16.421.000 


-20450.000 


-2J21.000 
-3.371.000 

-vam 


18.424,000 
80.729.000 


18,424.000 
54,029,000 


-26.700,000 


-3.tS4M0 

I- 14,029,000 


191,538,000 

49,146,000 

1,605,000 

55,421,000 


140,039,000 

49146,000 

1605,000 

55,421,000 


-51,499,000 


-21,578.000 

+  6.029.000 

+246.000 

r  7,939,000 


106,172.000 


106.172.000 


+ 14.214,000 


6,513,212,000 


6,691,011,000 


+  177,799.000 


-278,930.000 
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Grwts  10  Slair 

Acinvration 

Anniinitioii 


miDte 


Tout  j^uslB)  anxoDriatim  mduOiiij  \Bnomn 

PAYMtNIS  TO  HfAlTH  CARE  TRUST  FUNOS 


SBVW 


Insuraift 
PSIiOlastiiW  n 

Kim  rektimjte 


redits 

nsuranx.. 
lor  unmaireit.. 


m*^  I 


TotH. 


( new  xtMte  (MedKud  ail|r) .. 
!  stimjte 

g  yment  lo  bust  funds 


HHoUin 


sta  teds  renew  orgaiuations 


Tre 


TiM. 


demo(  sttatwi. 


Itese3fc^. 
FtdnH 

Trust  fund 


luds. 


SuMoU, 
Meikxt  contra  tors: 
State  cwtificjt*  i 

Genera*  pifram 

medKare 


suHion.  Federal  hiadi.. 
I  irtrficaticn.  trust  finds 


SuMobl, :  tale  cxrtificatai.. 
Federal  adnnsl  atni: 

Federal  luds 

Trust  fuM  ; 


Siibtot*  Federal  adnrnnstratm . 
Total 


I  ogram  managermt.. 

funds 

T  fit  funds 


Total. 
Anropriatnn 


Federal  Denetit 
HoMHamless 
Beneticunf  yei 
Federal  fiscal  i' 
Admmstratnn 


Total. 
Acgrocnation 


Maintenance 

AFDC  tcr^fit  naymeMs 

Adult 

Emergenq 

State  and 

Repitnati^i 


SuMoU 

CMi  sunwt 

Coaectnn 
State  and 


StiMoU 

Researcti  and 

Administration 
llaintenanb 
CIMd  suMirt 


Sutitot] 


Total, 


Anxooriation 

Mvanx 


appnili  ^ion 


HEMTH  CARE  FINAfCING  ADMINISTRATION 
GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  MEDICAID 


from  subsequent  year.. 
m  pnor  )«ar 


PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 


'  noNdd. 
atiwta: 

iMds. 

Iwids 


PSRO  piopani 

and  evaliilni: 


researdi  and  evaluafion.. 
Tr»st  funds 


SOQAL  SECURnY  ADMINISTRATION 

Payment  to  soc^  security  trust  funds... 

SPEOAl  BENEFITS  FOR  DISASIED  COAl  MINERS 

Benefit  paymen  \. 
Admmstration 


lack 
aiiilatHe 


lunj 

in  pm  yea.. 


Total  adjusted  approfmatnn  inctuding  txxrowing 

SUPKEMENTAl  SECURITY  MCOK 


aynwnts... 
(lyments... 


ttbdity.. 


!  jpvlemental  security  income.. 
a^ilable  m  prior  year 


ToUl  afusted  apcropnation  including  borrowing 

ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS 
asistance 


cafe  lores. 


assistance 

local  admimstration  and  training.. 


maintenance  assistance., 
eionxment: 


kKal  administration.. 


ctiild  sucport  enforcement.. 
equation 


assistance 

enforcerrwnt ., 


administration 

iftestimates  related  to  reconciliation. 


i  ssistance  payments,  awropriatm 

Annpnalnn  aifilatile  from  subsequent  year 

m  pnor  year 

1st  quarter  fiscal  year  19)13.. 


aiulatHei 


Fiscal  year  1981 
(cofflparaUe) 


Fiscal  year  1982 
budget 


Fiscal  year  1982 
House  bill 


Facal  year  1912  bin  campared  to- 


Fiscal  year  1912 
budiel 


Fiscal  year  1981 


16,580,298,000 

4,410,000,000 

-3.724,775.000 


I8.365.6O8.0OO 

4.906,000,000 

-4,410.000,000 


17.427,843.000 

4606.000,000 

-4.410.000.000 


-937,765,000 
-  300,000,000 


17,265,523.000 


141,000.000 

8.737,000,000 

659.000,000 

33.600.000 


9,570,600.000 


(99,075.000) 


41,000,000 
(694,384,000) 

4.500,000 
(23.760.000) 


672,066.000 


1,092.180,000 


6,486,465.000 
45,000,000 
38,351,000 
47,611,000 
716,881,000 


7.334.308,000 
-  144,121,000 


7,190,187,000 


7,287,337,000 

13,346.000 

54,700,000 

767.200,000 

1.519.000 


8.124,102.000 

-260.000,000 
416.000,000 


156,000,000 
3,500,000 


18,861,608.000 


207.000,000 

13.489.000,000 

808,000.000 

16.075.000 


17,623.843.000 


207,000.000 

13.489,000,000 

808,000,000 

■'-i66,(iob,obd 


- 1.237.765.000 


-16.075.000 
-I66.000,im 


14,520,075,000 


(48.028,000) 


14,338,000,000 


(73,454.000) 


- 182,075.000 


1-25.426,000) 


46,000.000 
(704,384,000) 

535,000 
(17.500,000) 


36.000,000 
(725,000,000) 

535.000 
(17,500,000) 


- 10,000,000 
1-20,616,000) 


848,698.000 


844.698.000 


-  4.000,000 


1.098.765.000 


6.943,529,000 


1.098,765,000 


6,943,529.000 


21.616.000 

15.600,000 

773,732.000 


21.616.000 

15.600.000 

773.732,000 


7,754.477.000 


7,754.477,000 


7,754,477,000 


6,988.600,000 
13.350,000 


7,754,477,000 


6,988,600,000 
13,350,000 


861,700.000 
1.653.000 


861,700.000 
1.653,000 


7.865.303.000 

-300,000,000 
458,000.000 


7.865.303.000 

-300.000.000 
458,000.000 


158.000.000 
3.400.000 


158,000,000 
3,000,000 


-400.000 


+  847,545.000 
-f  1%.000,OOC 
-685,225,000 


-I  358.320,000 


-(-66,000,000 
-1-4,752,000.000 
-».  149.000,000 
-33,600.000 
-166,000.000 


■1-4,767,400,000 


(-25,621,000) 


17  878000 

9307000 

-9,307,000 
4  (11,560,000) 

17878000 

(28.014,000) 

(12,849.000) 

(24.409,000) 

(-3,605,000) 

144.967,000 

27,000.000 
(14,000,000) 

70,184,000 

29,000,000 
(17,000,000) 

97,836,000 

23.000,000 
(13.000.000 

-1- 27.679.000 

-6,000,000 
(-4,000.000) 

-47.104.000 

-4.0OO.0OO 
(-1.000.000) 

-5,000,000 
(-1-30,616,000) 

-3,965,000 
(-6,260.000) 


28  260000 

18.035,000 

68,862,000 
(109,274,000) 

18,035.000    .... 

10225,000 

87,000,000 
(111.791,000) 

66,000.000 
(105.000,000) 

-2,862,000 
(-4,274,000) 

- 1,000,000 
(-6,791,000) 

178.791.000 

178,136,000 

171,000,000 

-7,136,000 

-7,791.000 

116.378,000 
(871.949.000) 

107,704,000 
(861.007,000) 

89,535.000 
(884,909.000) 

-  18.169.000 
(-1-23.902.000) 

(-26.834.000 
(-1.12.960.000) 

■  172,632,000 


1 121299000 

1.094,000,000 
4,765,000 

1094  000000           

27  299  000 

5180000 

4.765,000     

-415,000 

1 126  479  000 

1,098,765,000 

1,098,765,000    

-  27,714,000 

-34,299,000    ... 

-t- 34,299,000 

-I-  6,585,000 


-I-  457.064,000 
-45,000.000 
- 16.735.000 
-  32,011,000 
+  56,851,000 


■1-420,169,000 
-I- 144.121.000 


-I-  564,290,000 


-  298,737,000 

-1-4,000 

-  54,700,000 
-K  94,500.000 

+  134.000 


-  258,799,000 

-40,000.000 
■1-42,000,000 


-1-2,000,000 
-500,000 


26,748,000 
18,185,000 

28.590,000 
18,170,000 

26,000,000 
17,500,000 

-2,590,000 
-670,000 

-748,000 
-685,000 

44,933,000 

46,760.000 

43,500,000 
-648.420.000 

-3260,000 
-648.420,000 

- 1,433,000 
-648,420,000 

8,328,535,000 
1 958  258  000 

8,073,463.000 

7,421,383,000 

-652,080,000 
-232,537.00(j' 

-907,152,000 
- 1.958,258,000 

-2,582,047,000 

-1,958.258.000 
2,019,878,000 

-1,958,258,000    ... 
1.787.341,000 

-1-623,789,000 
+  1,787,341,000 
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Fiscal  year  1911 
(conpinble) 


Fiscal  year  1982 

budget 


Fiscal  year  1982 
House  bdl 


Rial  year  19(2  bi  compned  to- 


Fecai  year  1982 
budget 


Fsc^  year  1981 


Total  adjusted  appropriation  including  borrowmj.. 

Current  year 

1983  advance 


lOW-INCOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 


Energy  assistance  bkx*  grant 

Federal  administration 

Subtotal,  energy  assistance  . 


7.704.746.000 
(7.704.746.000) 


1.846,500.000 
3.500.000 


8.135.083,000 
(6,115.205,000) 
(2.019,878.000) 


1.398.800.000 
1.200,000 


7.250.466.000  -8U.617.000 

(5,463.125,000)  (-652,080.000) 

(1.787.341.000)  (-232,537.000) 


1.798.800.000 
1.200.000 


h  400.000.000 


-454,210.000 
(-?.241.621,0fl0) 
( -^  1.787,341.000) 


-47.700.000 
-2JO0.0O0 


U50.000.000 


1,400.000.000 


1.800,000,000 


k  400,000,000 


-50,000,000 


Limlation  on  administrative  expenses -• ■"■■■r:r'iiiair 

Limitation  on  leseardi  and  statistics  Survey  of  income  and  program  partiopition  (S»T).. 

OFFICE  OF  REFUGEE  RESEHLEMENT 

REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE  (General) 


Stale  administration  services: 

Cask  assistance 

IMcal  assistance 

State  administration 

Social  services 

Pre  1978  Cutian  program 

Subtotal.  States 

Voluntary  agency  programs 

Preventive  healtri 

Federal  administrative  expense .. 
Servnis  loc  asylum  applicants.. 


(2,770,050.000) 


264.239.000 
135.751.000 
45.262.000 
93,678.000 
36.800,000 


(3,318,680,00) 
(8,000,000) 


242.448.000 
173J77.0OO 
53J10.000 
70.387.000 


(3.191.6M.0OO) 


- 120,000,000) 
(-8.000,000) 


( 1-428,630,000) 


Consolidated  refugee  education  grants 


575.730,000 
9.600.000 
7,859,000 
6.095.000 
5.000,000 
44.268.000 


539,522.000 
9,000,000 
7.132M0 


21.000,000 


Consdidaled  authwiiatioii 


Subtotal,  refugee  assistance 

CUBAN/HAITIAN  ENTRANTS  RECEPTION  AND  PROCESSING 

Reception  and  care 

Resettlement  assistance 

Grants  tor  security  and  safely. — — 

Federal  administration 

Contingency  funds 

0(«rating  costs,  including  public  healtll 

Subtotal,  C/H  entrant  reception  and  processing 

CUBAN/HAITIAN  ENTRANTS  DOMESTIC  ASSISTANCE 

Casli,  medical  and  State  administration 

Social  services 

Jnaccompamed  minors. 

Education  assistance.. 


648.552,000 


79.000.000 

48.600,000 

5,000.000 

4,500.000 

20,000,000 


583.705.000 


27.000.000 


157.100.000 


46.7M.000 
16,250.000 
7,000,000 
8,000.000 


27,000.000 


Reconciliation  (nonadd) _ - ndoodoi) 

Contingency  reserve 

Domestic  assistance  cost - 

Subtotal.  C/H  entrant  domestic  assistance _ 

Consolidated  refugee  program z 


73.000,000 


96.000^)00 


146.000,000 


663,705.000 


Total,  refugee  assstanet 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES 

Community  services  bta*  grant  (old  CSA) .■■-■;■■■. 

Giants  to  States  lor  Social  Services  (revised  title  XX)» 

Appropriation  available  in  prnr  year 


901.652.000 


479.585.000 
2.991.100.000 
-592.440.000 


683.705,000 


362.552,000 
2,739,484,000 


663.705,000 


362,552.000 
2,400,000.000 


-20,000,000 


-339.4«.000 


-237.947,000 


- 117.033.000 
-591.100,000 
-t- 592.440.000 


Total  adjusted  appropriation  including  borrowing. 


2.398.660.000 


2.739,484.000 


2.400.000.000 


-339.484,000 


-I-1J40.000 


HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  SERVOS 


Programs  for  ctiildren,  youtti,  and  families; 

Head  Start 

CtiHd  welfare  trainmt 

CtiiW  welfaie  researdi 

Adoption  opportunities 

Ctiild  abuse ~ 

Runaway  youtfi 

Adoption  assistance  • 

Ctiild  welfare  services  • 

Foster  care" 


818,731.000 

5.200,000 

11,150,000 

5.000J»0 

22.92t.000 

11.000,000 

5,000,000 

163,550.000 

349,202,000 


950,000,000 


950,000,000 
5.200.000 
11.1SOJI00 


-1-5.200.000 
■1^11,150,000 


I-I31,2t9.000 


19,000,000 
16,000.000 
5.000.000 
163.550.000 
170.934,000 


■1-19.000.000 
■I- 16.000.000 
■1-5.000.000 
-1-163.550.000 
■1-170.934.000 


-SMI.000 
-3,928.000 

-1-5.000.000 


-178.268,000 


Subtotal,  cliildren,  youtli,  and  families.... 
Programs  for  the  aging 

Grants  for  state  and  community  actwrtw .. 

Slate  agency  activities 

Social  services  am)  centers 

Grants  to  Indians 

Nutrition 

Congregate  meals 

HomiMlelivered  meals 

Agriculture  lood  commodities 

Researdi.  training,  and  special  projects 

Federal  Council  on  Aging 

National  clearingfiouse 

Consolidated  autfioiization 


1.391,761,000 


22,675,000 

252,000,000 

6,000,000 

295,000,000 
55,000.000 
84.720.000 
40.500.000 
481,000 
1,800.000 


950.000.000 

597.000.000 
22,675,000 


6,000.000 


95.4*0.000 

23.200.000 

200.000 


IJ40,834,000 


22,675,000 

252,000,000 

6,000,000 

307,300,000 

60,000,000 

95,480.000 

23.200,000 

200,000 

1,800.000 


-1-390.834,000 
-597.000.000 

-1-60.000,000 

-t-ijioo.oiio 


-50,927.000 


-I-12J00.000 
■f  5,000.000 
-1-10,760.000 
-17.30OJI00 

-mm 


Subtotal 

Developmenlal  disabilities  program: 

BasK  grants  and  advocacy 

Special  proiects 

University  affiliated  facilities 

Subtotal,  developmental  disabilities 

Social  services  researcti ■■——■■ 

Social  services/community  services  discretionary  propims.. 


758,176.000 

49,448,000 
3.484.000 
6.499.000 


744.5U.000 


768.655,000 

50,432,000 
2,500.000 
7.500.000 


-1-24,100,000 

-1-50,432,000 
-1-2,500,000 
-t- 7.500,000 


-1-10.479.000 

-1-914.000 
-914.000 

-I- 1.001.000 


59,431.000 
3.550.000 


60.432.000 


60.750.000 


-1-60,432.000 
''-6b,'75fl,dbo'' 


-1-1,001,000 
-3,550.000 
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SiMoU 


pnpsffls 

Ct  IcnHCB  on  Mf^- 


lotti,  I  inaii  dMkpimt  sences.. 


Grails  to  SMe  .. 
Propsn  (ftrecti  i 


an)  evMutio*.. 
Total,  kii.  KKCfitNCS 


Goiefal  depirtn  mUl  marupnmt 

FsloiKii  ds 

Trus)  fux  1 


Total, 

Wet  o(  tlK  Ititicctor 

FedBal  ti 

Trust  fiM 


I  ipartmntal  manafonait . 
Gefwral 


Total 

AOpcocriation 
Afipfotxiatioii 


spcctor  Gcn6rat 

Iron  subsegucnl  ye*.. 
iilaUe  in  ptiw  i*ac 


itHlaUet 


a\ii 


Total  a  mted  awrapriatnn  included  Donowmi .. 
ttlict  tor  Cwil  I 
Federal  fu 
Trust  Ijnt ,. 


IllltS: 


luf 


CMl 


Total. 
F>olcy  feseracli 
Additional  c<!iisiil3<'t 


Total. 


c  vartmental  maimeillMl 

■  funds 

Ttsl  funds 


Total,  [  ipartmnt  of  Healt)i  and  Human  Seivicts,  Federal  funds.. 

C  rrent  year  

1  83adwnee 

Irjsl  fi  «B « 


Grants  for  ttie 
Grants  to 
StJti 


State  adm  istratwi. 


EualHM*  nd 


Tolal.  ti 

Migrant  educatK : 

HwUxM 

Cofcse 

ConsoMatit 


an  s 


State  IHodi  ;rar 
Secretary  s  obci 
fnetpensiw 
Msn 


El 
N 
GifM 


Subtota 
Predecessor 


Support  an 


Sctaol 


Speci 


Fiscal  year  1981 
(comparaUe) 


Fiscal  year  1982 
budiet 


Fiscal  year  1982 
House  Ml 


Fiscal  year  1982  bill  compared  ti»— 


3.SS0.000 
33.100.000 

3.000.000 
64.634.000 


60,750.000 
28.000,000 


63.163,000 


28.000.000 

■63,i'63.'600 ' 


-60.750,000 


MMK  INCENTIVtS 


2.314,352,000 


350,960,000 
14,040,000 


1,846,468,000 


350,760.000 
14,043.000 


2,261.0(4,000 


«- 414.616,000 


DEPMTMENTIU.  MANAGEMENT 


365.000,000 


140,678,000 
8,000,000 


364,803.000 


146,707,000 
8,000,000 


321,025.000 


146,256.000 
8,000,000 


-43.778,000 


-451.000 


148.678.000 

56.787.000 
6,000,000 


154,707,000 

82,140.000 
6.000,000 


154,256,000 

82,140,000 
6,000.000 


-451,000 


62,787,000 
11,625,000 


88,140.000 

10,000,000 

-11,625.000 


88,140,000 

10,000.000 

-11,625,000 


68,412.000 


80,515,000 


80,515,000 


ngUls 

reduction.. 


59.136.880.000 
(59.136.880.000) 


TITLE  lll-DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  OtSAOVANTAGED 


( sadvanlaged  (title  I) 
xal  educational  afienaes... 

agency  orogtams- 

M«rants 

HandKapped 

NcgiedMaml dHmquent  , 


stales .. 
^   ItjBb 

aoi  onzilM.... 


(3.658,349.000) 


2.512,614,000 

266,400,000 
152,625,000 
33.975,000 
33,930,000 
6,000,000 
98,773,000 


65.498.695,000 
(63.478,817.000) 
(2.019.878.000) 
(4.204.037,000) 


63.747.771.000 
(61,960.430.000) 
(1.787.341.000) 
(4,099.939.000) 


2.711,387.000 

266.400.000 
152.625.000 
33.975.000 
33.930,000 
6,000,000 


- 1.750.924,000 

(-1.518,387.000) 

(-232,537,000) 

(-104.098.000) 


+  2.711.387.000 

+  266,400.000 

+  152,625,000 

+  33.975,000 

+  33.930,000 

+  6,000,000 


2,811,818,000 


-2.811,818,000 


le  I., 


equivalency  program 

migrant  urogram., 
autfwriulions , 


as  stanct 


3.104.317.000 

6.095,000 
1.208.000 


2.811.818.000 

6.345.000 
1.208.000 


3.204.317.000 

6.095.000 
1.208.000 


K  392.499.000 
-250,000 


Total,  c  mpensalory  programs ., 


3,111,620,000 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 


:iftionar)  fun! 
book  distribution  (including  RIF).. 


edi  Xoi 


drug  abuse  educatm.. 
television  programing .. 


and  ^tented.. 


5.850,000 
3,150,000 
2,850.000 
6.000.000 
8.750,000 
5,652,000 


2,819.371,000 


527.436.000 

5,200,000 
2,800,000 
2.400,000 
6,000000 
12,350.000 

7.iiio.obd" 


3.211,620.000 


490.195,000 

5,850.000 
3.150.000 
2.850.000 
6.000.000 
10.750,000 
1,500,000 
1,190,000 


+  392.249.000 


-37,241.000 

+  650.000 
+  350.000 
+450.000 


-1600.000 
1-1.500.000 
-5.990.000 


Secretary  s  discretionary  fund.. 


prtu  ams: 
Emergency  xtaoi  aid; 

StJk  ippaitmdhimts:  General  grants  to  stbod  distncls.. 
NaliQ  wf  competed  funds: 

iipecial  programs  and  proiects 

tiagnet  sctiools,  pairing  and  neutral  site  scbools 

Srants  to  nonprofit  organizations 

Educational  television  and  radio 

Evalu  lion 


32.252,000 


33.400.000 

75.859,000 
30.000.000 
5.000,000 
4,450.000 
500.000 


35.930.000 


31.290.000 


-4,640,000 


-3.550.000 
-5.800,000 
-3.000,000 
- 1,471.000 


-53.268.000 


-43,975,000 


+  5,578,000 


+  5,578,000 
+  25,353,000 


1-25,353,000 
- 1.625,000 
-11.625,000 


+  12.103,000 


17,420.000 

18,139,000 
2,350,000 

18,139,000    .... 

+  719000 

2.350,000 

2J50.000    .... 

19,770,000 

20.489,000 
16,700,000 

20.489,000    .... 

+  719000 

19,500,000 

15.700,000 
-12.000.000 

- 1.000,000 
-12,000.000 

-3.800,000 
-12,000,000 

246,010,000 
16,350,000 

262,061,000 
16.350,000 

248.610.000 
16.350.000     .... 

-13.451.000 

+2.600,000 

+  4.610.891.OOO 
(  +  2.823.550.000 
(+1.787,341.000) 

(  +  441,590.000) 


+  198,773,000 


-98.773,000 


+ 100,000,000 


+  100.000,000 
+490,195,000 


1-2,000,000 
-4.152.000 
1-1.190.000 


-962.000 


Strcn  dnnmg  \ 


SiftotaL  emergency  school  aid 

innwation  grants 

local  edKitaal  iiraclice(lV-C) 

Stale  educational  agency  management  (V-B).. 

it  programs:  Basic  skils  improvement... 

protects  and  initlatwes: 

(etric  education 

jties  in  scfioofc  _ 

■USH  for  ejcellence  ...„ 

lonsumei  s  erteation 

M  related  education' 


149.209.000 

66.130.000 
42,075.000 
25.650,000 

1.380.000 
2,745.000 
825.000 
1.356.0OO 
1.000,000 


lOOO.OOO 


1-1.000.000 
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Ettnic  heritage  studies.. 

Teadicf  corps 

Teadier  centers.. 


Precollege  science  teactier  irainiiig  . 

Career  education  incentive' 

Biomedical  sciences' 

Community  scbools 

Scbool  libraries  mstructional 


Subtotal,  blocli  grant 

Training  and  advisory  services  (civtl  rigtits  IVA) . 

Folkwtlirough 

Terntonal  teactier  training  assistance 

General  assistance  tor  the  Virgin  Islands 

Ellendei  fellowsbips 

Women's  educational  equity 


Total,  special  programs ., 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 


Grants  to  sdnd  districts 

Training  giants 

Suppoti  services 

Bilingual  desegregation  grants.. 
Bilingual  vocational  training 


Total.. 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANa  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFEaED  AREAS 


Maintenance  and  operations 

Payments  for  "a"  cliildren 

Payments  foi  "b  children 

Special  provisions  (section  2) 

Payments  to  other  Federal  agencies . 
Disaster  assistance 


Subtotal 

Construction 

Consolidated  authorization .. 


Total.. 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 


Education  for  the  handicapped 
State  assistance 

Slate  grant  progr:m 

Preschool  incentive  grants. 

Deaf-Wind  centers 

Special  population  programs 

Severely  fiandicapped  projects 

Early  cliiklbood  education 

Regional,  vocatKmal  adult  and  postsecondary  programs.. 

Innovation  and  development 

Media  and  resource  services 

Media  services  and  captioned  films 

Regional  -exurce  ointeis 

Recruitment  and  information _.... 

Special  education  personnel  development 

Speaal  studies 


Total.. 


REHABILITATION  SERViaS  AND  HANDICAPPED  RESEARCH 


Rehabilitation  services: 
Basic  State  grants.. 

Service  projects 

Independent  living.. 
Training 


Subtotal 

National  Institute  lor  Handicapped  Reseaich . 
National  Council  on  the  Handicapped ... 


Total.. 


VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Vocational  education 

State  Brants  and  innovative  programs 

Basic  grants 

Program  improvement  and  supportive  services 

Programs  of  national  significance 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

Stale  advisory  councils 

Stale  planning 

Consdidaled  authorization 

Subtotal,  vocational  education 

Adult  education 


Fiscal  year  1981 
(comparable) 


Fiscal  year  1982 
budget 


'i!a>  year  1982 
House  bi 


Fiscal  year  1912  bi 


Fiscal  year  1982 


Fiscal  year  19(1 


2,250,000 

22.500,000 
9.100.000 
1,875.000 
10.000.000 
3.000.000 
3.138,000 
161,000,000 


3,000,000 


10,OOOMO 
3.000.000 


+ lOMcno 


535,485,000 


566,366,000 


535,4(5,000 


Total 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANU 
Pell  grants 

Program  funds 

One-time  appropriation  to  met  1980  deticit 

Census  based  programs 

Supplemental  opportunity  grants 

Work  study 

Direct  loans 

Capital 


37.111,000 
26.250.000 
1.800.000 
2.700,000 
1.000.000 
8,125.000 


36.540,000 
30,400.000 


8,000,000 


37.100.000 

+  560,000 

26.250.000 

-4.150,000 

1.800.000 

*  1.800.000 

2.700.000 

*  i.matm 

1,000.000 

+  1.000.000 

6.000.000 

-  2.000.000 

612.471,000 


641,306.000 


610J35,000 


-30,971,008 


98.917,000 
32.075.000 
18,375.000 
8,100.000 
3.960,000 


79,170,000 
32.075.000 
20,125,000 
8,600,000 
3.840,000 


83,000.000 
28.000.000 
2C.370.000 
8,600,000 
3,840,000 


» 3.830.00C 

-4.075.000 

+  245.000 


161.427,000 


143.810.000 


143.810.000 


706,750,000 
50,000,000 


337,000,000 
64,000,000 


20.000,000 
20.000,000 
435,000,000 


-317,000.000 
-44,000,000 

+435,000,000 


756.750.000 


874,500.000 
25.000.000 
16.000.00C 

4,375.000 
17,500.000 

2,950.000 
15,000,000 

17,000.000 

7,656,000 

750.000 

43,500.000 
1,000.000 


401,000.000 


737,600,000 
20,000,000 
16,000.000 

4,000.000 
16,240.000 
3.560.000 
18,450.000 

17,000.000 
7,800.000 
l.OOO.OOO 

46,400.000 
2.300.000 


475,000.000 


914.500.000 
25.000.000 
16.000,000 

4.375.000 
17.500,000 

2.950.000 
15.000.000 

17.000.000 

7.656.0O0 

750.000 

46.400.000 
1.000.000 


-  74.000.000 


+  176,900.000 

^  5.000.000 


+  375.000 
+  1,260.000 

-610.000 
-3450.000 


-144.000 
-250.000 


-1.300.000 


1,025,231,000 


854.259.000 
29.860,000 
18.000.000 
21.675.000 


890.350.000 


640.694.000 
24,645.000 
13.500.000 
19.125.000 


1.068.131.000 


854.259,000 
29.860.000 
18.000,000 
21,675,000 


I- 177,781,000 


*  213.565.000 
*  5.215.000 
+  4.500.000 
+  2.550.000 


923,794,000 

29,750,000 

205,000 


697,964.000 

26,250,000 

192.000 


923.794.000 

29.750.000 

205,000 


1^225.830.000 

+  3.500.000 

+  13.000 


953,749,000 


724,406,000 


953.749,000 


518.139.000 

448,772.000 

540.139.000 

93,323,000 

99,623.000 

93.323.000 

7,477.000 

7.981.000 

7,477.000 

14,954,000 

15.962.000 

14.954.00e 

30.347,000 

34.717.000 

30.347.000 

6.500.000 

5.187,000 

6,500,000 

3.738,000 

3,990,000 

3,73S,000 

+  229.343,000 


1-91,367.000 
-6,300,000 

-504,000 
- 1.008.000 
-4,370.000 
+ 1,313.000 

-252,000 


674.478.000 
100.000.000 


616,232,000 
96,000,000 


696,478,000 
100,000,000 


1^80,246,000 
+  4  000.000 


774478,000 


?,346,0OC,O0C 
258,000,000 

370,000,OOC 
550,000,000 

186  000,000 


712,232,000 


2,486.000.000 


796.478,000 


2.526.00C.OOO 


I  84.246.000 


t  40.000.000 


370000000 
550,000,000 


286  000,000 


370.000,000 

550,000,000 


286.000,000 


-non 


-2.m,an 


-2.136,000 


-15,917,000 

-4.075.000 

+  1.995,000 

+  500.000 

-120,000 


-17,617.000 


380950000 

237  000  000    

-  237,000.000 

-  380.950,000 

238  450  000 

-238450,000 

12.350.000 
75000000 

13.000.000 
75  000  000 

10.000,000 

-3.000,000 
-75,000.600 
-2,000.000 

-2JS0,000 
-75,000.000 

12,000.000 

10,000,000 

+ 10.000,000 

-686,750,000 
-30.000.000 
1-435,000.000 


-2(1,750.000 


1^40,000.000 


1-2.900.000 


1-42.900.000 


+  22,000,000 


+22,000.000 


+  22.000,000 


I  180.OOC.OOC 
-258,000.000 


+ 100.000  000 


23416 

H.R 


State  sluM 

Tout 


Ci  a«)t«re      

MMM.  ana  lows.. 
•cttitM  paift 


Guvvteed 
S<<B«te 
Detain 


sti  dent  lovi  prafnii^ 


,10 


Mminst  Hut 

Caisttkt  led  wtlnruMaii 


Tout 


I  tapwB  for  ty  dsidvanlipd .. 
cost  ot  iistmctm 


Student  sem 
Speciil 
yelei»d 
PrDgram  deveJ  ()niefll 

Strength  ning  jevetopmg  institutions .. 
'    >ity  institutions  soemz  imprmcnieiit.. 
Cooperal  w  eduuim 

Interruli  nji  eduutoi  m)  toteifn  Un|uage  stutes: 
Do  nestc  propams. 
Oilrwas  prorains 

outreaoi  propins.. 


Eduutnal 
Gnduak  siwt 


Gratat^protessional  educational  owortuntcs.. 
grants  and  teHonstiips 


arwct  1 


uibsidy  grants.. 


PuMc 
Construction 

Interest 
Sgeoal 

WlfK  iorse  diair  ol  U«  an)  politics.. 
IwntMe  mtai 

Itf/lt,  nm  for  dBUMntaied 

Law  sc^  ol  dincal  ( 
Fund  fortlK  I  aiinweinent  of  postseandaiy  educatm.. 


Total. 


Higt»  educat  w  facilities  ton  and  nsutawe' 


««fopri  tm. 

Loan  au  wity 


Tot* 
CoNege  fnusir  | 


National  Instil  ite 
National  Centi 

ToU 


Research  and 
Giants  10  AnAican 


IM 


PuMc  ICrare 
Services 
lnterl*ii  ly 

College  library 

Training  and 

Research 


I  iitraies 


Total 


Total, 


Gallaudet 
CotleM 
ModHI 
Kendall 


ColKje 


Total 


Howard  Unne  iity 
Academ 


ToU 

Mfcefor  cwil 


Program  adm^stratun 
Mwsoiy  I 
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STUKNT  LOM  MSURANCt 


otiief  ctsins... 
jtoMncc. 


NKHER  ANO  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


Higlw  education  loan  and  insurance  . 

bans 


EOUCATIONU  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 


ol  Education    

for  Educational  SUtistKS.. 


EDUCATIONAl.  RESEARCH.  AND  TRAINING  ACTIVrTIES  OVERSEAS 


lemonstration 

instilutOB.. 


LIWARIES  AND  LEARNING  RESOURCtS 


cooper  atnn.. 

resources 

I  efflonstiatoB .. 


SKOAL  INSnTUnONS 


American  Pnn  ing  House  for  the  Blind  ... 
National  Tedii  cal  institute  for  the  Deal 

EducatB  al  programs 

Construt  on 


National  Techncal  Institute  lor  the  Deaf.. 


rograms       

S  condary  School  lor  the  Deaf 

emonstration  Elementary  SdNd.. 


Fiscal  year  1981 

IcofflparaUe) 


rscal  year  1982 
budget 


Fiscal  year  198? 
House  bill 


FbcH  yor  1982  tan  compned  to- 


Fscal  year  1982 
budget 


Fiscal  ytir  1981 


14.100,000 


25,000.000 


25,000,000 


+  10,200,000 


2«OJOO,000 
76,750,000 


311.000,000 
76.750,000 


311.000,000 
76,750,000 


+  110,200,000 


3,801,550,000 


1.631.193.000 
282.573.000 


3,793.750,000 


1.131.746.000 
592.600.000 
49,500,000 


3,833,750,000 


1.131.746.000 
592.600.000 
49,500,000 


+40.000.000 


+32.200.000 


-499.447.000 
+  310.027.000 
+49,500,000 


1.913.766,000 


156.500.000 
6.019,000 

120.000.000 
5.000.000 
23.000.000 

21,800,000 
6,200,000 
2,200,000 

10.000.000 
2.000.000 

26.000.000 

374.000 

1.000.000 
3.000,000 
13.500.000 


1,773,846.000 


159.500.000 


1.773,846,000 


159,500,000 


-139.920.000 


+  3.000.000 
-6.019,000 


129.600.000 
5.000,000 
23.000.000 

17,000,000 
3,000,000 


129.600000    +9,600,000 

5.000,000 


20000,000 

21.800.000 
6,200.000 


-3.000,000 

+  4,800,000 
+3,200,000 


26,656,000 


1,350,000 


1,350,000 


65.614.000 
8.947.000 


61.000.000 
9.947.000 


55.614.000 
8.947.000 


-5.386.000 
- 1,000,000 


74.561.000 


2.000.000 
1.000.000 


70.947.000 


64.561.000 


-6.386.000 


1.000,000 


1,000,000 


3.000.000 


62,500.000 
12.000.000 

2.988.000 
917,000 

6,000,000 


1.000.000 


46.875.000 
12.000,000 


1,167,000 
6,000,000 


1.000.000 


62.500.000 
12.000,000 
2,000,000 
1,167,000 
6,000,000 


+ 15.625.000 

''+'2.obd,'6od'' 


84.405.000 

4.921.000 
20.305,000 


66.042,000 


5.595.000 


23.571.000 
9,240,000 


83.667.000 


5.000.000 


h  17,625.000 
-595.000 


Construe  ion 

ConsoM  led  autbonoto*.. 


20.305.000 

26.829.000 
10,565.000 
5.780.000 
6,594.000 


32.811.000 

32.310,000 
11,702.000 
6.390.000 
11.130,000 


26.300.000 


-6.511.000 


52,000,000 


program 

Innersity  hosfiital.. 


Construe  nn 

ConsoM  led  autboruatm.. 


rights.. 


OfFa  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS.  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT.  SAURIES  AND  EXPENSES 


133.983.000 
46.915.000 


225.002.000 
1.754.000 


-3.000,000 


-2,200.000 


11000000 

uoooooo    .. 

+  1 000.000 

2.000.000 

+  2.000,000    

25.500.000 

25.500.000    .... 

-500,000 

-374.000 

1000000 

1000000 

1.000.000 
13,500,000    .... 

+ 1,000,000 

—2,000,000 

13.500.000 

396.593.000 
1656000 

388.100,000 
1,350,000 

396,100,000 
1350000 

+9,000,000 

-493,000 
-306000 

25.000.000    .... 

-25,000,000 

-25.306,000 


- 10.000,000 


-10.000.000 


-2.000.000 


-2.000.000 


-988,000 
+250,000 


-738,000 


-79.000 


+  5.995.000 


49.768,000 

61.532,000 

52.000,000 

-9,532,000 

+2.232,000 

101637  000 

116  093  000    .... 

. 

22106000 

22106  000    .... 

10240000 

15,000,000    .... 

145,200,000 

153,199.000 

145.200,000 

-  7.999.000 

+  11,217.000 

49.396.000  . 

47,604.000 

-1.792.000 

+689.000 

241.249.000 
2.254.000 

238.749.000 
2.254.000    

-2.500.000 

+  13.747.000 
+  500.000 
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Focal  year  1981 

(comparable) 


Fiscal  year  1982 
budget 


Fatal  year  1982 
House  bi 


Fool  year  1912  H  onvnd  to- 


Facalyeit  1982 


FocJ  yen  1981 


Program  and  managemenl  cvakiatiM.. 
Consolidated  authorisation 


2J31,000 


2J31.000 


2.oi,gi 


Subtotal.  Federal  funds.. 
Trust  funds 


229.587.000 
(600.000) 


246,334.000 
(600.000) 


243,134  JOO 
(600,000) 


2.50OAI0 


^14747.000 


Total.  Dewrtmental  management 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL.  SAUHHES  AND  EXPBSS 


Office  ol  the  lns)iectar  General . 
Additional  consultant  reduction  . 


230.187.000 


11.464,000 


246.934.000 
12,989.000 


244.434.000 


12.989.000 
-  5.000.000 


-2.500.000 


5.000.000 


.14  247.000 


^  1.525.000 
-  5.000,000 


'"'^iSS'iSi^.'*!^''"::::;::::::::;;:::  "'"'S^, 

Trust  funds 

TITLE  IV-REUTEO  ACENOtS 


(600.000) 


AaiON  (domestic  programs) 

Volunteers  in  Service  to  America: 

VISTA  operations 

Service  learning 


30,843.000 
2.800.000 


12.989,966.000 

12.989  J66.000 

(600.000) 


20,744.000 
1.83O.0OO 


13.941.924.000 

13.941.324.000 

(600.000) 


20.744.000 
1.135.000 


1-951.958.000 
r95IJ58J)00 


-25U76AI0 
-25U7tAI0 


-695.000 


- 10.099.000 
- 1.665.000 


Subtotal  

Older  Americans  volunteer  programs: 

Foster  Grandparents  program 

Senior  Companion  program 

Retired  senioi  volunteer  program.. 


33.643.000 

48.400.000 
12.783.000 
27717.000 


22.574.000 

49.670.000 
11.110.000 
28.691.000 


21.879.000 

49.670.000 
16.610.000 
28.691.000 


-695.000 


K  5.500.000 


-11.764.000 

+  1.270.000 

+  3.827.000 

+  974.000 


Subtotal,  older  volunteers 

Citi»n  partcipalnn  and  volunteer  demonstration  progranB.. 
Program  supjwrt 


88.900.000 

1.884.000 

28.663.000 


89.471.000 
3.189.000 
30.091.000 


94.971.000 
2.084.000 
29.641.000 


k  5.500.000 
1.105.000 
-450.000 


>- 6.071.000 
■^200.000 
+  978.000 


Total,  ACTION 

Corporation  for  Public  broadcasting 

Fiscal  year  1982  (advanced  m  fiscal  year  1980)  (nonadd) .. 

Fiscal  yen  1983  (aduanced  in  fiscal  year  1981)  (nonadd).. 

Feal  yeit  1984  atfumx  (current  request) 

Federal  Medation  an)  Conotation  Service 

Federal  Mine  Safety  am)  Health  Review  Commission 

National  Commission  on  libraries  and  Information  Science 

National  Commission  on  Student  Fwancul  Assistance 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board.. 


Occupational  Salety  and  Healtti  Review  Commission 

Ptesideni  s  Commission  on  Ethical  Problems  m  Medcine.. 
Railroad  Retirement  Board: 

Dual  benetits  payments  account 

Limitation  on  administration 

MKwauliee  Railroad  restructuring,  administration.. 


Soldiers  and  Airmen's  Home  (trust  M  appropriation)  Operation  and  maintenance.. 


153.090.000 

(172.000.000) 

(137.000.000) 

137.000.000 

25.919.000 

4.344.000 

691.000 

250.000 

118.488.000 

4.780.000 

7.806.000 

1.500.000 

350,000.000 
(37.794.000) 

'■m.TssIooo 


145325.000 


148,575,000 


1-3.250.000 


IIO.OOO.OOO 

25.075.000 

4457.000 

702.000 

1.000.000 

128.336.000 

4.956.000 

7.787.000 

2.200.000 

350.000.000 

(52.250.000) 

250.000 

23.825.000 


110.000.000 

26.075.000 

4.457.000 

702.000 

1.000.000 

125.959.000 

4.956.000 

7.787,000 

1.500.000 

350.000.000 

(48.000,000) 

250.000 

23.825,000 


>.l,0OOJIOO 


-tsnm 


-m.m> 


-4.515.000 


-27.000.000 

+  156.000 

+  113.000 

+  11.000 

+  750.000 

+  7.471.000 

+  176.000 

-19.000 


( + 10.206.000) 

.250.000 

+ 1.670.000 


Total,  related  agencies 

Federal  funds ... 

Current  year 

Fiscal  year  1984  advance.. 

Trust  funds 

Section  513.  salary  a«i  eipefse;  reductions ... 


826,023.000 
689.023.000 
137.000.000 
(37.794.000) 
0 


803.913,000 
693.913.000 
110.000.000 
(52.250.000) 
0 


805.086.000 
695.086.000 
110.000.000 
(48.000.000) 
-  30.222.000 


-1.173.000 
.  1.173.000 


(-4.250.000) 
-30.222.000 


-  20.937.000 
+  6,063.000 
-27.000.000 
( +  10.2Oe.0O0) 
-30^22.000 


!  cbose  to  deter  consideration  ol 


'  Disctetonaty  Mock  grant  m  fiscal  year  1983  ^  

'A2ti&'^cSJ5'JXto^»'^.TS  Act  Th.  autt«.,zat«,  is  shar«l  wrth  other  age.»es  <^  the  fti-c  **  ,Se™«_^  .,  „.  ™,™„.  , 

•^ffStl 2^(«0  wk  S^  rS«)  to.  thVpurpose  to  cove.  Hscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  yea.  1982  costs  These  funis  were  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  supplemental,  but  the  committee  < 

"°'"Trc2lt"*/^^?'Kal'««w  which  was  ixevously  directly  ap,xo,.«ted  in  the  payments  to  trust  funis  account  b  ™.  fumed  u™)«  P>"'i«  S"''?  '"j:^   '^  item  also  eludes  mBtar,  trist  funis 
•US.  mJ  W  ,SSS  graK  tSies  aS^  tramn,  un)e.  ^ng*  entltlerSnrtbe  budget  request  inAides  $339,484,000  for  nm  trtle  XX  acidities  not  yet  dstrtuted  by  the  admi«sUat«n 
'  Recommendation  provides  categorical  lunling  outside  the  btock  grant 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  deep  regret  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  over  the  assassination  of 
President  Anwar  el-Sadat  of  the  Arab  Re- 
public of  Egypt. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  3403.  HAZARDOUS  MA- 
TERIALS TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-266)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  240)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3403)  to 
amend  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  regional  training  centers  to  assist  in 
improving  the  emergency  response 
and  enforcement  capabilities  of  State 
and  local  personnel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


D  1900 

EXPRESSING  DEEP  REGRET  OF 
CONGRESS  OVER  ASSASSINA- 
TION OF  PRESIDENT  ANWAR 
EL-SADAT 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  200)  to  express  the  deep 
regret  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  over  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Anwar  el-Sadat  of  the  Arab  Re- 
public of  Egypt,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  200 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States   has  learned   with   profound  sorrow 
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regret  of  the  tragic  death  of  Presi- 
ar  el-Sadat  of  the  Arab  Republic 
and 
Where^.  President  Sadat  has  been  a  true 
the  United  States  and  a  true  part- 
search  for  peace  in  the  Middle 


and  deei 

dent 

of  Egypt ; 


tK 


friend  o 
ner  in 
East:  an 

Wherfts.  President  Sadat  has  earned  the 
affectiot  and  respect  of  the  people  of  the 
United  S  tates  for  his  historic  leadership  and 
statesms  nship  in  the  cause  of  international 
peace:  ai  id 

Where  js.  the  Congress  has  confidence 
that  EgiTJt's  leaders  and  institutions  will 
carry  or  the  responsibilities  of  government 
with  ful  competence  and  dedication,  includ- 
ing mov  tig  forward  in  the  search  for  an  en- 
during E  pace  settlement  in  the  Middle  East 
and  in  p  omoting  the  economic  well  b'.-ing  of 
all  Egyp  ians:  and 
Whereps.  the  leaders  of  Egypt  have  today 
d  their  intent  to  follow  the  policies 

t  Sadat:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
d  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
te  conrurring).  That: 
United  Slates  expresses  its  deep 
es  to  the  family  of  President  Sadat 
)eople  of  Egypt  for  their  tragic  loss: 
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I  take 
deepest 
Presidcitt 
Egypt 


United  States  reaffirms  its  friend- 
and  full  support  for  the  Govern- 
people  of  Egypt. 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 

>.  Is  there  objection  to  the 

of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 


peoDl 
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t  le 


goil 


otl  er 


ifes  at 
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was  no  objection. 
SPEAKER    pro   tempore.   The 
from    Wisconsin    fMr.    Za- 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
5ABLOCKI.     Mr.    Speaker.     I 
yself  such  time  £is  I  may  re- 

Sbeaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 

rr  ent  resolution. 

resolution    conveys    our    deep 

ies  to  the  Sadat  family  and  to 

e  of  Egypt,  and  reaffirms  the 

ufcport  for  the  Government  and 

)f  Egypt.  The  Senate  has  just 

an  identical  resolution. 

er,  the  death  of  President 

a  grievous  loss  to  the  world,  to 

couhtry.  and  ours,  to  his  family. 

cquntless     friends     everywhere. 

us  who  have  met  him  are 

the  very  fact  that  our  paths 


Saeakc 


»f 


ty 
crossed. 

blow  to  the  Middle  East  peace 
in  which  he  played  a  key  role, 
movement  toward  a  lasting 
the  Middle  East  will  continue 
interruption,  for  it  is  directed 
which  is  greater  than  any 
The  process  will  receive  con- 
steadfast    support    from    the 
and  the  executive  branch  of 
ed  States,  and  I  am  sure  from 
nations  which   have  been 
ng  the  effort, 
^assination  is  another  tragic 
ion   of   the  spreading  sick- 
terrorism.  We  must  redouble 
efforts    to   curb   these   senseless 

this  opportunity  to  extend  my 

condolences  to  the  family  of 

Sadat    and    the    people   of 


We  in  the  United  States  are  deeply 
saddened  to  have  lost  a  courageous 
friend.  We  must  proceed  with  renewed 
dedication  toward  the  goals  which  we 
sliared  with  this  great  Egyptian 
leader. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  concurrent 
resolution  will  be  tmanimously  sup- 
ported, and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  tragic  death  of  Anwar  Sadat  is  a 
profound  loss  for  all  of  us  who  have 
sought  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  He 
was  one  of  our  most  loyal  allies  in  the 
region,  as  well  as  a  man  who  had  the 
courage  to  speak  his  mind  to  friend 
and  foe  alike.  President  Sadat,  a  recip- 
ient of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  symbol- 
ized the  very  best  qualities  of  states- 
manship. Since  assuming  the  Egyptian 
Presidency  upon  the  death  of  Nasser. 
Anwar  Sadat  led  the  Egyptian  nation 
with  determination,  wisdom  and  com- 
passion. He  did  what  no  other  Arab 
leader  dared  do— he  sought  peace  with 
Israel  without  a  prior  Israeli  guaran- 
tee of  concessions.  Not  only  did  he 
dare  to  seek  peace,  he  successfully  ob- 
tained a  peace  treaty  with  Israel.  Be- 
cause of  his  visionary  leadership  in  the 
Middle  East,  war  had  become  less 
likely.  Because  of  his  foresight,  the 
world  shared  a  common  hope  that  per- 
manent stability  could  be  achieved  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I  cannot  express  our  deep  feelings 
any  more  profoundly  than  did  Anwar 
Sadat  himself  when  he  recently  said 
that  what  should  appear  on  his  own 
tombstone  should  be,  'He  lived  for 
peace,  and  he  died  for  his  principles." 

The  world  now  mourns  the  loss  of  a 
great  man. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
our  respected  and  admired  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  O'Neill). 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
lost  a  friend  today. 

He  came  from  a  distant  country,  and 
from  a  different  culture.  But  he  repre- 
sented that  same  noble  character  we 
hope  to  find  in  ourselves. 

Anwar  Sadat  had  courage.  In  a 
region  of  turmoil,  he  had  the  courage 
to  work  for  peace.  In  a  time  of  extre- 
mism, he  had  the  courage  to  offer 
reason.  In  a  time  of  passion,  he  had 
the  courage  to  show  vision. 

Anwar  Sadat  was  a  man  who  cared. 
He  cared  about  his  people,  and  about 
their  future.  He  saw  the  damage  that 
war  had  done  to  Egypt.  He  saw  the 
poverty.  He  saw  that  peace  was  the 
first,  essential  step  to  ending  that  pov- 
erty. 

This  great  man  did  not  Just  care 
about  nations,  he  cared  about  individ- 
uals. A  few  weeks  ago,  while  he  was 
visiting  here  in  this  country,  he  took 
the  time  to  call  me.  He  wanted  me  to 


know  that  he  missed  me  this  trip  and 
hoped  to  see  me  again. 

He  was  that  kind  of  man,  that  kind 
of  gentleman. 

Years  from  now,  historians  will  look 
back  on  these  times  and  try  to  take 
the  measure  of  this  great  man.  They 
will  look  at  how  he  led  his  nation,  in 
war  and  in  peace.  They  will  look  at 
how  he  changed  the  tide  of  history. 
They  will  call  him  a  great  statesman. 

But  no  historian  will  ever  capture 
the  deep  and  strong  feelings  which  we, 
the  American  people,  have  felt  for 
Anwar  Sadat. 

At  a  time  of  danger,  he  was  strong. 

At  a  time  of  chaos,  he  stood  for 
reason. 

At  a  time  of  need,  he  was  a  friend. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

D  1910 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  foreign  leader  who  has 
lost  his  life  in  such  tragic  conse- 
quences who  has  more  shaken  this 
House  and  this  Congress  and  the 
American  people  than  the  events  of 
this  day,  for  Anwar  Sadat  was  indeed 
a  friend  who  many  of  us  at  one  time  or 
another  got  to  know  personally. 

I  think  his  legacy  to  his  country,  his 
region,  and  to  the  world  was  one  of  po- 
litical courage,  imagination,  and  prin- 
ciple. Those  qualities  must  survive  and 
endure  if  peace  and  justice  are  to  come 
to  all  nations  of  the  Middle  East. 
Anwar  Sadat  in  death  must  continue 
to  symbolize  what  he  fought  for  in 
life,  and  with  him  gone  I  think  our 
country  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  be 
certain  that  we  strengthen  our  ties 
with  all  of  those  nations  that  want  to 
work  for  a  just  and  peaceful  solution 
to  the  Middle  East  problem. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr  Wright),  who  hosted 
President  Sadat  when  he  last  visited 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  at  any  time  in  the 
past  4  years  the  American  people  had 
been  asked  to  list  the  three  foreign 
leaders  whom  they  most  respected, 
the  name  of  Anwar  Sadat  would  have 
headed  almost  every  list.  The  world 
came  to  recognize  in  him  a  rare, 
almost  unique  degree  of  intellectual, 
moral,  and  physical  courage.  He  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  the 
courage  to  take  political  and  personal 
risks.  He  had  the  courage  to  embark 
upon  a  road  that  he  knew  would  be 
fraught  with  peril. 

Some  of  us  came  to  know  him  also  as 
a  very  warm  and  gracious  human 
being.  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues one  comment  which  I  think 
goes  to  the  depth  of  this  man's  real 
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faith  and  convictions.  In  1977.  in  the 
week  immediately  prior  to  his  historic 
visit  to  the  Knesset  in  Jerusalem,  he 
was  seeking  to  use  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  with  a  group  of  Members  of  this 
House  as  a  means  of  assuring  the 
world  that  he  had  been  quite  serious 
in  his  statement  of  a  few  days  prior  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  if  it  would  serve  the 
cause  of  peace.  He  wanted  the  world  to 
understand  that  this  was  not  simply 
an  idle  comment  but  a  specific  offer. 

He  said  in  response  to  a  question 
from  one  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  he  said: 

1  think  if  it  were  in  my  hands  to  lake  any 
action  which  had  any  chance  of  restoring 
peace  to  this  part  of  the  world  and  I  failed 
to  take  that  chance,  I  would  be  answerable 
to  my  God. 

That  I  think  expresses  what  moti- 
vated this  man,  and  I  know  that  all  of 
us  join  in  mourning  his  passing  and  in 
the  fervent  prayer  that  his  spirit  may 
continue  to  dwell  among  us. 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
brutal  and  senseless  assassination  of 
President  Sadat  of  Egypt  has  shocked 
and  grieved  me  and  other  Members  of 
Congress. 

This  gentle  and  friendly  leader  of 
the  Egyptian  Republic  was  a  symbol 
of  hope  and  security  in  the  troubled 
area  of  the  Mideast.  The  American 
Government  and  people  have  suffered 
the  tragic  loss  of  a  good  friend  and  the 
world  has  witnessed  the  passing  of  one 
of  the  most  courageous  and  great  po- 
litical leaders  of  all  time. 

I  cherish  the  memories  of  my  per- 
sonal visits  with  President  Sadat  and 
as  I  experience  personal  sorrow,  I  also 
extend  my  deepest  respect  and  sympa- 
thy to  his  bereaved  widow  and  to  the 
Egyptian  people. 

On  behalf  of  my  wife  Doris  and  me, 
I  wish  also  to  convey  these  sentiments 
to  our  beloved  Am.bassador  from 
Egypt,  Ashraf  Ghorbal  and  his  dear 
wife  Amal.» 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  assas- 
sination of  Egyptian  President  Anwar 
Sadat  is  a  profoundly  disturbing  and 
tragic  event.  I  am  personally  grieved 
by  the  death  of  this  courageous  man, 
whom  I  had  the  great  privilege  to 
know  and  greet  as  a  friend  and  I  am 
grieved  for  the  world  who  will  miss 
this  great  leader. 

Anwar  Sadat's  journey  to  Jerusalem 
in  1977  marks  perhaps  the  most  his- 
toric peacemaking  overture  in  modern 
limes,  when  he  announced  to  the  Is- 
raeli Knesset,  "I  carry  to  you  from  the 
people  of  Egypt  a  message  of  peace.  " 
The  secret  to  Sadat's  effectiveness  was 
his  unwavering  conviction  that,  with 
perseverance,  peace  would  be 
achieved. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  today  to 
hear  Egyptian  Ambassador  Ghorbal 
reaffirm  his  Government's  commit- 
ment to  the  Camp  David  peace  proc- 
ess.   The   constitutional   successor   to 


the  Presidency.  Vice  President  Hosni 
Mubarak,  has  pledged  his  support  for 
Camp  David  and  the  continuing 
search  for  a  just  resolution  of  the 
problems  that  have  divided  the  Middle 
East  for  so  long.  It  is  my  solemn  hope 
that  this  precious  goal  will  not  fall  by 
the  same  hand  that  took  President 
Sadat's  life. 

While  I  believe  there  is  little  to  be 
gained  from  public  speculation  over 
the  impact  of  Sadat's  death  upon  the 
future  of  Egypt  and  stability  in  the 
Middle  East,  it  is  clear  that  those  re- 
sponsible are  not  friends  of  peace.  The 
prayer  of  all  Americans  is  that  the 
Egyptian  nation  will  be  able  to  weath- 
er this  tragedy  with  grace  and 
strength,  in  a  manner  befitting  the 
memory  of  their  great  messenger  of 
peace. 

Egypt  is  a  great  nation,  a  great 
friend  of  the  United  States  and  my 
prayer  is  for  the  people  of  Egypt  and 
their  new  leadership.* 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Sadat  was  a  courageous  leader,  a  man 
of  peace.  His  assassination,  therefore, 
is  not  only  shocking,  and  a  time  for  ex- 
pressing condolences;  it  is  a  disturbing 
and  major  event. 

The  facts  we  do  not  know  are  vital. 
Why  was  Sadat  shot?  What  will  be  the 
direction  of  his  successor?  What  will 
be  the  future  relations  between  Egypt 
and  Israel,  between  Egypt  and  the 
United  States? 

The  United  States  is  the  key  rela- 
tionship for  Egypt.  Sadat  made  this 
so.  Continuity  of  policy  is  important  to 
us.  At  this  time,  succession  appears  or- 
derly. For  the  near  term,  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  Sadat's  successor  to 
pursue  present  policies  toward  Israel, 
as  all  Sinai  lands  have  not  been  re- 
turned. 

Sadat's  death  underscores  the  insta- 
bility of  the  region.  With  the  removal 
of  this  pillar  of  reason  moderate  Arabs 
will  be  watching  to  determine  whether 
the  future  lies  with  the  United  States 
or  with  Arab  extremists. 

Our  policies  become  critical.  I  sug- 
gest it  is  a  time  to  put  arms  sales  to 
unstable  nations  on  hold,  to  step  back 
while  we  assess  the  impact  Sadat's 
death  will  have  in  this  turbulent  part 
of  the  world.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  was  shocked,  sad- 
dened, and  sickened  by  today's  assassi- 
nation of  President  Anwar  el  Sadat  of 
Egypt.  Once  again— a  man  of  peace 
has  been  silenced  forever  by  forces  of 
violence.  Anwar  Sadat  was  a  man  who 
contributed  more  to  world  peace  than 
any  other  world  figure  over  the  past 
two  decades.  It  was  his  leadership  and 
courage  which  brought  the  landmark 
Camp  David  peace  accords  into  being. 
Anwar  Sadat  was  a  symbol  of  stability 
in  the  always  turbulent  Middle  East. 
The  United  States  must  work  to  insure 
that  there  is  a  stable  transfer  of  Gov- 
ernment in  Egypt  and  that  no  forces 
alien  to  the  Western  World  be  permit- 


ted to  gain  access  to  the  Government 
of  Israel. 

Time  will  provide  us  with  more  in- 
formation on  the  particulars  of  the 
asassination.  Right  now— all  of  those 
in  the  world  who  care  about  peace— 
and  freedom  must  join  in  grief  over 
the  death  today  of  Anwar  Sadat. 
While  good  may  have  succumbed  to 
evil— we  must  continue  to  work  for  the 
day  when  good  will  triumph  over 
evil.a 

•  Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
today  mourns  the  loss  of  President 
Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt.  As  we  are  all 
by  now  painfully  aware.  President 
Sadat  was  assassinated  this  morning 
sending  shock  waves  all  over  this 
planet. 

Many  words  will  be  said  of  the  great 
respect  and  admiration  other  nations' 
leaders  have  held  for  the  man.  The  ac- 
colades and  tributes  paid  him  today 
are  greatly  deserved.  Here  was  a  man 
who  stood  apart  from  his  Arab  neigh- 
bors and  friends  to  do  what  he  knew 
was  right.  He  faced  great  political  and 
personal  danger  in  initiating  peace 
with  Israel:  he  did  so  because  he  be- 
lieved this  was  in  the  best  interests  of 
his  own  people  and  of  the  world. 

The  worst  fears  associated  with  this 
danger  have  been  realized  today.  The 
President  was  brutally  murdered,  and 
the  world  is  just  barely  beginning  to 
grapple  with  the  huge  void  which  re- 
mains. Civilized  society  simply  cannot 
tolerate  such  acts  of  savagery.  Recent 
attacks  on  the  Pope  and  on  our  own 
President,  a  rising  tide  of  terrorism 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  horri- 
fying events  of  today  all  point  to  the 
necessity  of  nations  to  deal  seriously 
and  harshly  with  those  who  thus  vio- 
late laws  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  diplo- 
matic efforts  toward  peace  in  the  Mid- 
east will  greatly  suffer  the  loss  of  this 
revered  statesman.  I  am  confident, 
however,  that  his  vision  and  purpose 
remain  with  the  people  of  Egypt,  and 
a  permanent  peace  will  truly  be  a  me- 
morial in  his  name.* 

•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  states- 
man, a  true  humanitarian,  and  a  man 
of  peace,  the  late  President  of  Egypt. 
Anwar  el  Sadat. 

As  the  entire  world  now  sadly  knows. 
President  Sadat  was  assassinated  earli- 
er today  while  reviewing  a  military 
parade  in  Cairo.  This  cowardly  act  of 
assassination  was  no  doubt  carried  out 
by  a  band  of  ruthless  terrorists  who 
would  see  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
East  settled  on  the  battlefield  rather 
than  at  the  ballot  box. 

President  Sadat,  a  man  who  had  per- 
sonally experienced  the  horrors  of 
war.  was  genuinely  committed  to 
achieving  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  In  one  of  the  most 
magnanimous  gestures  ever  recorded. 
President  Sadat  altered  the  course  of 
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by  traveling  to  Jerusalem  to 
a  dialog  for  peace, 
l^dership   was   both   steadfast 
Under    his    guidance, 
one  of  the  most  stable  and 
nations  in  the  world, 
iidden   loss   will   be   felt   most 
by  his  family  and  his  native 
Egypt.  Yet  we  in  the  United 
ill  also  feel  the  pain  from  this 
good  friend. 

er.  it  is  clear  that  America 
longer  stand  idly  by  while  ter- 
oam   the   world   with   a   free 
must  this  very  day.  recom- 
.es   to   combating   intema- 
t^rrorism.  We  must  see  that  de- 
prevails  over  violence.* 
iECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
of  man  lost  a  cornerstone 
today   with   the   death   of 
$adat.  If  the  death  of  one  man 
us  all,  the  death  of  Sadat 
nished  the  emerging  homoge- 
the  Middle  East.  Words  like 
and    ■shock"    lose    meaning 
'  think  of  what  Anwar  Sadat 
e  accomplished  in  the  years 
I  knew  and  respected  him, 
for  his  humanity,  but  also  for 
to  pursue  an  unpopular 
course  in  initiating  and  then 
to    maintain    peace    in    the 
$ast. 
long  history  of  man,  the  ele- 
darkness  have  taken  or  tried 
best  from  among  us.  Today 
succeeded.   But   I   pray   that 
wisdom,  courage,  and  spirit 
that  his  dream  of  a  lasting 
not  die. 
World  mourns,  but  Sadat  can 
I  emembered  if  we  all  continue 
to  make  his  dream  of  peace  a 
rtality.# 

1  lOSENTHAL.     Mr.    Speaker, 
few  acts  of  statecraft  more 
to  mankind  than  to  turn  a 
iiway    from    war   and    toward 
E  uring  the  decade  of  his  rule 
3adat    worked    with    energy, 
tremendous  imagination  to 
conflict  between  Egypt  and 
to  place  in  train  of  settle- 
issues   outstanding   in   the 
Israeli  conflict. 
Sadat  was  the  first  Arab 
understand   the   reality   of 
accepted  the  right  of  Israel 
within   secure    borders    and 
safety   for  its  people, 
signed  at  Camp  David. 
[sraeli-Egyptian  Peace  Treaty 
foundation  for  a  normal  rela- 
between  these  two  neighbors, 
steps  in  the  peace  process 
/ay  as  he  was  struck  down, 
ways  impressed  by  President 
(Commitment  to  the  welfare  of 
e.  He  had  a  strong  desire  to 
living  standard  of  the  Egyp- 
and  working  classes.  I 
that  the  President  yearned 
establishment   of  democratic 
in  Egypt. 
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The  important  work  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  cannot  be  set  aside  be- 
cause of  this  tragedy.  I  trust  that  the 
peoples  of  Egypt,  Israel,  and  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  peace.  The  best  me- 
morial to  Anwar  Sadat  will  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  tranquility  and  pros- 
perity in  the  country  and  region  to 
which  he  gave  his  life.* 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  colleagues,  I 
join  today  with  every  peace-loving 
man  and  woman  in  this  Nation— 
indeed,  in  this  world— in  mourning  the 
tragic  death  of  Egypt's  President 
Anwar  Sadat. 

We  will  never  know  what  controls 
the  mind  or  the  actions  of  the  terror- 
ist, what  insanity  causes  this  world's 
most  respected  and  beloved  leaders  to 
become  the  targets  of  senseless  assas- 
sination attempts. 

We  will,  however,  maintain  the  last- 
ing memory  of  a  leader  with  the 
strength  of  his  convictions  to  take 
bold  steps  in  diplomacy  on  behalf  of  a 
safe  and  peace-filled  Earth.  Anwar 
Sadat  provided  a  measure  of  stability 
to  that  region  which  we  have  all  long 
recognized  as  the  powderkeg  of  civili- 
zation. Without  that  calming,  rea- 
soned influence,  I  fear  that  some  very 
large  and  potentially  disastrous 
changes  are  in  store. 

Our  own  Nation  and  each  of  its  lead- 
ers must  encourage  the  search  for  a 
world  figure  of  understanding  to  step 
into  these  very  large  shoes  of  Presi- 
dent Sadat.  While  that  search  is  un- 
derway, we  must  seriously  examine 
American's  own  dealings  in  the  Middle 
East.  No  relation,  no  sales  of  arma- 
ment, or  routine  commercial  dealing  in 
this  region  must  take  place  until  we 
are  certain  of  the  return  of  stability. 

It  saddens  each  of  us  to  be  forced 
today  to  see  an  entire  section  of  this 
globe  in  a  new  and  disturbing  perspec- 
tive because  of  the  mindless,  wanton 
acts  of  violence  of  terrorists,  yet  I  do 
not  see  where  we  have  any  choice.* 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  brutal 
assassination  of  Egyptian  President 
Anwar  Sadat  is  a  tragic  loss  for  Egypt, 
the  United  States,  and  indeed  the 
entire  world.  He  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  a  courageous  leader  who 
changed  the  course  of  Middle  Eastern 
events  for  generations  to  come.  During 
his  historic  visit  to  Jerusalem.,  he  said, 
"What  I  want  from  this  visit  is  that 
the  wall  created  between  us  and  Israel, 
the  psychological  wall,  be  knocked 
down. "  He  succeeded.  His  foresight 
and  zest  for  peace  led  to  an  unprece- 
dented pact  with  Israel's  Menachem 
Begin  in  what  became  a  joint  effort  in 
a  new  quest  for  peace.  His  was  the 
first  treaty  of  any  Arab  state  with 
Israel. 

It  is  ironic  that  Sadat's  two  most  ex- 
traordinary acts  as  leader  of  the  most 
powerful  and  populous  Arab  nation, 
were  the  decision  to  go  to  war  against 
Israel  in  October  1973  and  the  historic 


move  of  going  to  Jerusalem  in  search 
of  peace  in  November  1977. 

Just  days  ago.  Secretary  of  State  Al- 
exander Haig  referred  to  Egypt  as 
America's  full  partner  in  the  quest  for 
peace.  Now,  in  the  wake  of  Anwar 
Sadat's  death,  we  face  the  loss  of  a 
man  who  provided  stabilizing  leader- 
ship in  what  has  become  a  very  vola- 
tile region.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that 
his  successor,  Muhammad  Hosni  Mu- 
barak, follows  in  the  footsteps  of 
Sadat  in  following  his  quest  for  a  last- 
ing peace  with  Israel. 

I  join  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  offering  my  sincere  sympathy 
to  the  people  of  Egypt  and  the  family 
and  friends  of  President  Sadat.  He  will 
long  be  remembered  as  a  champion  of 
peace.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  goal  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  which  he  en- 
visioned will  grow,  be  shared,  and  pro- 
moted by  the  new  leadership  of 
Egypt.* 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Anwar  Sadat 
of  Egypt  is  another  blow  by  the  forces 
of  terrorism  and  hatred  against  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

The  year  1981  will  certainly  go  down 
in  history  as  the  Year  of  the  Gunman. 
Our  own  President  Reagan  and  His 
Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  recover  and  return 
to  their  vigorous  activities.  It  is  with 
deep  regret  that  we  see  that  Anwar" 
Sadat  was  not  as  lucky.  His  death  has 
been  a  great  setback  to  all  those  who 
believe  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  Middle  East,  and,  indeed, 
in  all  the  world. 

Anwar  Sadat  was  a  man  who  grew  to 
the  power  and  responsibility  of  his 
office.  Moving  beyond  his  earlier  anti- 
Israeli  and  pro-Soviet  stance,  Anwar 
Sadat  worked  together  with  American 
administrations  from  both  parties  to 
achieve  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Sadat's  crowning  achievement 
was  surely  finding  the  courage  to 
shake  hands  with  the  leader  of  the 
nation  that  he  had  fought  against 
with  all  his  skill  for  30  years— Israel— 
and  resolve  to  make  war  no  more,  but 
instead  to  put  aside  disputes,  to  seek  a 
peaceful  end  to  the  problems  that 
divide  the  Middle  East.  The  Camp 
David  Accords  were  a  victory  for  the 
forces  of  peace  and  reason.  We  must 
not  allow  a  handful  of  bullets  on  a 
Cairo  street  to  undo  their  work.  We 
owe  Anwar  Sadat  much  more  than 
that. 

Anwar  Sadat's  skill  and  vision  were 
not  limited  to  Camp  David.  He  spoke 
out  against  Soviet  imperialism  in  the 
Middle  East  and  throughout  the 
world.  Sadat  saw  how  the  Soviets  op- 
erated at  close  hand,  and  he  helped  to 
alert  us  to  the  dangers.  Sadat  stood 
against  the  Qadhafi  regime  in  Libya 
and  its  attempts  to  export  terrorism. 
Sadat  led  the  world  in  his  support  of 
the  freedom   fighters  in  Afghanistan 
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and  left  an  example  for  us  all  to 
follow.  He  was  the  West's  bulwark 
against  the  Soviet-influenced  regimes 
in  Ethiopia  and  Yemen.  He  was  as  ir- 
replaceable as  any  leader  could  be  in 
the  modern  world. 

Anwar  Sadat  was  a  loyal  ally  and 
friend  to  the  United  States,  the  West- 
ern world,  and  all  those  who  believe  in 
the  cause  of  peace.  He  was  never  a 
rubber  stamp  or  a  doormat  for  anyone, 
making  him  the  most  valuable  of 
friends,  one  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
speak  his  mind,  to  correct  his  friends 
when  he  thought  them  wrong,  and 
bear  with  them  with  a  degree  of  pa- 
tience and  maturity  that  one  wishes 
were  possessed  by  more  of  the  world's 
leaders.  Anwar  Sadat  had  those  quali- 
ties in  plenty.  For  all  the  ups  and 
downs  in  the  Middle  East,  for  all  the 
troubles  the  rejectionist  states  could 
create,  he  remained  steadfast  in  his 
support  of  the  Camp  David  Accords. 
He  was  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  in  its  search  for  Middle 
East  peace  and  stability.  That  he 
gained  the  personal  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  who  dealt  with  him  shows  some- 
thing of  the  measure  of  the  man. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sympathy 
to  Anwar  Sadat's  family  and  to  all  the 
people  of  Egypt,  whom  he  loved  above 
all  else,  and  to  whose  cause  he  gave 
his  life.  Once  again  the  forces  of 
hatred  and  violence  have  struck  and 
struck  hard.  It  remains  for  us  to  see 
that  the  achievements  of  Anwar  Sadat 
have  the  long  and  splendid  life  that 
was,  alas,  denied  their  creator.* 

•  Mr.    DORNAN    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker- 
Blessed  are  the  Peacemakers  for  they  shall 

be  called  the  children  of  God. 

President  Anwar  Sadat  is  in  the 
loving  embrace  of  his  Creator.* 

*  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  before  the 
House.  The  tragic  and  untimely  death 
of  President  Sadat  has  saddened 
peace-loving  peoples  throughout  the 
world.  Anwar  Sadat's  life  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  have  ad- 
mired his  courage  and  selfless  dedica- 
tion to  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

For  his  outstanding  role  in  the 
Camp  David  process,  along  with  Prime 
Minister  Begin,  he  deservingly  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  His 
unprecedented  effort  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  Arab  world  and  Israel  has 
become  the  cornerstone  of  our  efforts 
and  hopes  to  end  hostility  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Today's  brutal  and  senseless  act  of 
terrorism  in  Egypt  is  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  the  sickness  that  has  spread 
throughout  the  globe.  As  a  former 
military  leader.  President  Sadat  un- 
derstood the  danger  that  terrorism 
posed  to  the  civilized  world  and  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  conflict. 


The  United  States  has  lost  a  staunch 
ally.  The  State  of  Israel  has  lost  a 
valued  friend.  The  people  of  Egypt 
have  lost  a  great  leader  and  patriot.  At 
the  time  of  sorrow  we  extend  our  sym- 
pathy and  compassion  to  his  family, 
and  to  the  people  of  Egypt. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this  reso- 
lution deploring  this  despicable  crime 
that  has  robbed  us  all  of  a  great  world 
leader,  an  outstanding  statesman  •  •  • 
a  champion  of  peace.  We  reaffirm  our 
support  for  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  Egypt  as  they  continue  along 
the  historic  path  that  President  Sadat 
has  pursued  in  his  search  for  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.* 

*  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
third  time  this  year,  an  assassin's 
attack  on  a  public  figure  confronts  us 
with  the  crushing  reality  of  violence. 
This  time,  unfortunately,  the  attack 
caused  the  untimely  death  of  Egyp- 
tain  President  Anwar  Sadat. 

It  is  tragically  unfortunate  that 
senseless  violence  has  the  power  to 
end  the  life  of  one  who  labored  so 
nobly  as  a  progressive  force  for  the 
good.  Where  barriers  erected  by  cen- 
turies of  hatred  and  distrust  and  main- 
tained by  the  billions  spent  on  defense 
existed,  Anwar  Sadat  took  bold  steps 
to  break  them  down.  For  his  efforts, 
he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

But  his  work  was  far  from  complete. 
Perhaps  he  could  have  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  free  world  once 
again  in  his  quest  for  peace.  Certainly, 
the  role  that  he  would  have  played  as 
a  spokesman  for  the  Arab  world  would 
have  been  prominent. 

Our  best  hope  is  that  the  example 
he  set  can  live  on  as  a  legend  and  as  a 
force  leading  the  Middle  East  away 
from  political  instability  and  vio- 
lence.* 

*  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today's  outrage  added  yet  another  dis- 
tinguished name  to  that  infinitely 
tragic  list  that  includes  the  names  of  a 
number  of  our  best  Presidents,  as  well 
as  such  men  as  Mahatma  Ghandi  and 
Mountbatten  of  Burma:  men  whose 
lives  were  cruelly  and  unnaturally  cut 
short,  murdered  for  that  supreme 
good  which  they  represented  and  tried 
to  bring  about. 

Two  things  which  Anwar  Sadat  said 
to  me  when  I  first  met  him  6  years  ago 
in  Egypt  linger  in  my  memory.  First, 
he  said  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
that  his  people  had  had  enough  of  war 
and  violence,  they  are  so  poor  and 
without  so  much  that  they  now 
needed  peace.  Then  he  also  told  me 
that  he  did  not  understand  how  Amer- 
ica could  underestimate  the  Soviet 
threat  to  the  Middle  East.  His  dearest 
wish  was  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace  in 
his  part  of  the  world,  and  to  insure  the 
freedom  and  integrity  of  his  own 
native  Egypt. 


A  deeply  religious  man.  Anwar  Sadat 
serves  as  an  example  to  us  all- 
Muslim.  Jew.  and  Christian  alike.  His 
was  not  a  perverted  version  of  Islam, 
but  a  pure  Islam  based  on  the  words, 
"Allah  the  Compassionate. "  And  com- 
passionate was  Sadat:  on  the  one 
hand,  he  gave  hope  to  his  war-weary 
people,  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  wel- 
comed with  open  arms  a  tired  exile 
who  the  rest  of  the  world  cast  aside 
for  reasons  of  political  expediency. 
Anwar  Sadat  was  the  stuff  of  which 
legends  are  made;  and  as  is  the  case 
with  such  men.  his  stay  among  us  was 
far  too  brief. 

I.  along  with  all  Americans,  share 
the  sorrow  of  Mme.  Sadat  and  the 
people  of  Egypt:  We  are  all  much  the 
poorer  for  his  loss.* 
*  Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
grieve  in  the  loss  of  Anwar  Sadat,  for 
he  was  a  man  I  greatly  admired,  a  per- 
sonal hero,  a  man  of  rare  vision  in  a 
world  sadly  lacking  leaders  of  selfless 
courage. 

In  a  relatively  short  time  he  did 
more  than  most  people  thought  possi- 
ble to  bring  his  people  toward  the  ben- 
efits of  the  20th  century  and.  more  re- 
cently, to  bring  peace  to  his  part  of 
the  world. 

It  is  sadly  ironic  that  Sadat,  a 
worthy  Nobel  laureate  of  peace,  died 
in  uniform  at  a  parade  of  the  weapons 
that  sustained  his  dream. 

But  Sadat  the  man  never  lost  sight 
of  his  dream,  of  his  destiny. 

His  life  started  in  a  small  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile— where  man  first 
witnessed  the  dawn  of  time— and  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  basic  values  he 
learned  at  the  feet  of  his  elders:  loyal- 
ty, honor,  generosity,  and  courage. 

He  saw  his  life  as  the  history  of 
Egypt  since  1918. 

He  saw  his  life  as  a  journey  in  search 
of  identity. 

As  he  said  himself.  "Each  step  I 
have  taken  over  the  years  has  been  for 
the  good  of  Egypt,  and  has  been  de- 
signed to  serve  the  cause  of  right,  lib- 
erty and  peace." 

As  we  pause  and  reflect  and  eulogize 
this  fallen  world  leader  I  am  reminded 
of  Sadat's  own  words  that  his  life  and 
that  of  the  Egypt  he  loved  and  died 
for  was  mainly  the  story  of  a  search 
for  identity.  They  were  one  and  the 
same  thing  because  since  childhood  he 
identified  himself  with  his  country, 
the  land,  and  the  people. 

To  use  Sadat's  own  words: 

"In  every  decision  I  made,  in  every 
action  I  took,  I  have  been  directed  by 
my  firm  belief  in  the  dignity  of  man 
and  his  right  to  freedom,  to  peace,  and 
to  equality. 

"I  have  never  sought  power:  for 
early  in  my  life  I  discovered  that  my 
strength  lies  within  me— in  my  abso- 
lute devotion  to  what  is  right,  just, 
and  beautiful. 
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1  if ter  earning  the  credentials  of 
ipnary,  in  1952,  could  Sadat  fi- 
those  of  the  statesman, 
a  man  of  destiny;  now,  he  is 
iistory.« 

ROBERTS   of   South    Dakota. 
October  6,  1981,  will  long 
as    a    shocking    and 
for  the  people  of  Egypt  and 
people  throughout  the  world 
dedicated    to    the   cause   of 
senseless,  violent  actions  of 
which  cut  short  the  life  of 
Sadat  will  never  be  under- 
accepted.  The  loss  to  Egypt, 
Middle  East  and  to  the  free 
only   be   described   as   im- 
rible,  as  this  unconscionable  act 
has  eliminated  a  stabilizing 
force  in  an  otherwise  un- 
restless  region  of  the  world. 
Recent  and  honorable  man,  and 
and  leader  of  the  Egyp- 
e.  Anwar  Sadat  stood  by  his 
talents  and  convictions  regard- 
political    repercussions.    Few 
have  presided  as  he  did  in  a 
the  world  plagued  by  terror- 
ism, and  national  leader- 
Loo  often  characterized  by  fear 
quests  for  power, 
behalf  of  the  people  of  South 
I  wish  to  extend  our  sympa- 
he  family  of  President  Sadat 
e  people  of  Egypt. 
Jadat's  commitment  to  peace 
him.* 

I'INDLEY.   Mr.   Speaker,   it   is 

to  express  the  sadness,  the 

anguish,  the  anger,  and  the 

generated    by    the    death    of 

$adat.  We  will  mourn  and  miss 

man.  Who  will  now  inspire 

on  the  path  to  peace  in  the 

ast?  Who  will  challenge  us  to 

threats  to  our  security  we 

our  friends  in  the  Middle 

Vfho  will  be  our  conscience  on 

inian    and    other    sensitive 
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Sadat  was  a  visionary  and,  at 
time,   a   tough   and   deter- 
t^olitical  practitioner.  Ife  was  a 
could  compromise  and  one 
strong  beliefs  based  on  solid 
He  called  upon  the  United 
serve  as  the  leader  in  the 
ast  peace  process  and.  when 
3ur  efforts  lagged,  he  under- 
own  daring  initiatives.  Thus, 
to  Jerusalem— a  bold  and  in- 
niove  that  shocked  a  moribund 
pr  ocess  out  of  its  torpor  and  cul- 


minated in  the  Egyptian-Israeli  Treaty 
of  Peace. 

We  admired  this  unique  man  and  we 
loved  him,  too.  He  cared  so  much  for 
people  and  felt  so  much  concern  for 
the  trend  of  global  events  that  it 
aroused  similar  feelings  in  us  all.  His 
personality  captivated  us— warm,  spar- 
kling, and  direct  with  a  touch  of 
humor  that  saved  momentous  prob- 
lems from  becoming  overwhelming. 

Anwar  Sadat  was  a  friend  who  recog- 
nized the  value  of  friendship.  Only 
last  week  he  sent  Vice  President  Mu- 
barak to  Washington  to  lobby  for  as- 
sistance for  the  Sudan  in  light  of  the 
heightened  Libyan  threat  to  its  neigh- 
bor. And  he  made  a  special  trip  to 
Plains,  Ga.,  to  see  his  "good  friend, 
Jimmy  Carter"  during  his  August  visit 
to  the  United  States  despite  the  reser- 
vations of  some  that  he  might  sour  his 
relations  with  the  new  American 
President. 

We  mourn  Anwar  Sadat  and  con- 
demn those  forces  that  murdered  this 
friend  and  statesman.  It  is  important 
not  to  permit  those  who  try  to  force 
change  by  assassination  to  prevail. 
Indeed,  we  must  stand  by  Egypt  and 
friendly  nations  in  northern  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East  and  move  the 
peace  process  forward.  Like  Sadat,  we 
must  face  threats  squarely,  seek  in- 
spired solutions,  and  not  be  deterred 
by  our  enemies  even  when  the  risks 
are  great.  For,  to  do  nothing,  makes 
the  risks  greater  yet.# 
•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
much  can  be  said  of  President  Sadat 
that  has  not  already  been  said  on  the 
floor  today.  All  of  us  have  been 
shocked  and  deeply  saddened  by  yes- 
terday's tragic  events  in  Cairo.  The 
President  of  Egypt  personified  those 
qualities  needed  by  leaders  to  make 
this  a  better  world.  He  had  unqualify- 
ing confidence  in  himself,  his  goals, 
his  countrymen  and  irii  the  goodness  of 
mankind.  His  strength  in  the  face  of 
adversity,  his  sense  of  purpose  and 
clear  direction  in  a  confused  and  cha- 
otic part  of  the  world,  and  his  dreams 
for  a  better  tomorrow  were  all  integral 
part^  of  this  man  we  admired. 

While  other  leaders  of  the  Arab 
world  blindly  followed  a  path  of  igno- 
rance and  hatred  toward  a  perceived 
enemy.  President  Sadat  opened  up  his 
mind  and  his  heart.  From  that  base  he 
was  able  to  bring  his  nation  peace- 
something  other  Arab  leaders  will  not 
even  allow  their  people  to  dream 
about. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  President 
Sadat's  family  and  countrymen.  But 
instead  of  grieving,  we  should  be  re- 
joicing that  the  world  will  continue  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  his  foresight  even 
now  that  he  is  no  longer  with  us.  It 
will  be  the  ultimate  monument  to 
President  Sadat— the  leader,  if  his 
nation     continues     down     the     road 


toward  peace  and  progress  that  he  so 
courageously  started  4  years  ago.* 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  of 
goodwill  throughout  the  world  are 
saddened  by  the  tragic  death  of  Presi- 
dent Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt.  He  was  a 
man  of  vision  and  courage.  He  had  the 
ability  to  look  years  ahead  to  see  what 
needed  to  be  done  to  bring  meaningful 
peace  and  a  better  way  of  life  to  his 
people  and  to  his  neighbors.  Then  he 
had  the  courage  to  break  with  the 
past  by  making  the  necessary  gestures 
to  propel  events  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  his  vision  a  reality.  And  finally, 
he  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  peace  is 
a  process  that  consists  of  small,  often 
painful,  and  unpopular  steps.  His  goal 
was  noble  and  worthy  and  he  pursued 
with  dedication  and  vigor. 

The  dramatic  visit  of  President 
Sadat  to  Jerusalem  in  1977  signaled 
his  willingness  to  take  the  necessary 
first  step  toward  the  fulfillment  of  his 
vision  for  peace.  The  cycle  of  violence 
that  has  poisoned  life  for  many  mil- 
lions was  interrupted  by  President 
Sadat's  magnanimous  gesture  and  it 
paved  the  way  for  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords for  which  he  won  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  Truly.  Anwar  Sadat  was  a 
leader,  not  only  for  his  own  people, 
but  for  the  whole  region,  uniting  his 
own  people  and  his  adversaries  in  pur- 
suit of  that  vision  to  which  he  had 
dedicated  his  life:  Peace  and  prosperi- 
ty. 

President  Sadat  was  a  giant  on  the 
political  scene.  I  was  honored  to  have 
met  him  on  more  than  one  occasion 
and  I  was  impressed  by  his  warmth 
and  wisdom.  Without  him.  the  whole 
Middle  East  faces  a  vacuum.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  example  set  by  Presi- 
dent Anwar  Sadat  will  inspire  others 
to  build  a  true  monument  to  this 
champion  of  peace:  The  establishment 
of  harmony  and  cooperation  among  all 
the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East,  from 
the  smallest  nation  to  the  largest, 
from  the  weakest  to  the  most  power- 
ful, among  Christians.  Muslims,  and 
Jews. 

I  want  to  extend  my  sympathy  to 
President  Sadat's  family,  especially  his 
wife,  Jihan,  and  to  the  people  of  Egypt 
who  have  lost  a  remarkable  leader. 

His  beautiful  relationship  with  his 
wife  and  children  was  indeed  a  role 
model  for  others.  I  know  his  wife 
Jihan,  who  has  been  a  leader  in  her 
own  right,  faces  a  difficult  challenge.  I 
wish  her  Godspeed  in  the  days  and 
weeks  ahead— the  world  needs  her 
continued  love  and  leadership. 

May  God  bless  the  family  cf  Anwar 
Sadat  and  may  we  continue  his  legacy 
for  peace.* 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
civilized  world  grieves  this  evening 
from  the  assassination  of  President 
Anwar  Sadat. 

During  the  past  several  years  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  the 
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late  President  on  four  separate  occa- 
sions. The  last  time  was  this  past  De- 
cember when  President  Sadat  invited 
me  and  my  daughter  Alyse  to  the 
third  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  at 
Port  Said. 

Anwar  Sadat  was  a  great  man. 
Though  he  possessed  many  qualities.  I 
was  particularly  impressed  with  his 
ability  to  rise  above  the  prejudices 
that  preoccupy  most  of  the  political 
leaders  that  surrounded  him  in  the 
Middle  East  and  to  see  a  broad  view  of 
the  world  at  large.  Thus,  he  had  the 
ability  to  lead  his  nation  in  peace, 
rather  than  to  succumb  to  the  racial 
and  religious  hatreds  that  have 
plagued  the  region  for  centuries. 

Also.  Anwar  Sadat  distinguished 
himself  among  political  leaders  by  his 
extraordinary  courage.  His  bold  faith 
in  the  future  strengthened  his  ability 
to  address  delicate  issues  with  candor. 
This  quality  of  leadership  forged  an 
opportunity  for  others  to  come  togeth- 
er in  discussion  of  complex  subjects 
which  without  his  presence  would  nor- 
mally be  timidly  avoided. 

The  American  people  and  all  peace 
loving  human  beings  have  lost  a 
friend.* 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
millions  of  people  around  the  world  in 
mourning  the  tragic  death  of  Anwar 
Sadat. 

Anwar  Sadat  ranks  as  truly  one  of 
the  great  statesmen  of  this  or  any 
other  century.  He  was  a  true  visionary 
who  recognized  that  the  violence  in 
the  Middle  East  ultimately  benefited 
no  one,  and  indeed  threatened  world 
order.  He  put  his  political  position, 
and  in  the  end  his  life,  on  the  line  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  and  lasting  settle- 
ment of  the  Mideast  conflict,  and  for 
this  he  will  long  be  remembered  by  all 
peace-loving  people  in  the  world. 

The  death  of  this  great  leader  has 
cast  a  shadow  of  uncertainty  over  the 
entire  peace  process  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  fact  that  an  assassin's 
bullet  can  have  such  a  profound 
impact  on  the  stability  of  the  world  we 
live  in  must  be  of  deep  concern  to  all 
of  us.  I  was  gratified  that  the  probable 
successor  to  President  Sadat,  Hosni 
Mubarak,  has  pledged  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  his  predecessor.  Whether  he 
has  inherited  the  rare  wisdom,  vision, 
and  courage  of  Anwar  Sadat  is,  of 
course,  another  question. 

Anwar  Sadat  was  a  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  to  Israel,  and  a  trib- 
ute to  the  people  of  Egypt  whom  he 
led  for  the  past  decade.  Let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  the  movement  toward 
peace  which  he  championed  will  not 
end  with  his  untimely  death. 

I  join  with  so  many  others  in  the 
fervent  prayer  that  Anwar  Sadat's 
spirit  will  continue  to  dwell  among 
us.« 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
honor    of    a    great    humanitarian,    a 


champion  of  peace,  and  a  friend  of  our 
Nation,  President  Anwar  el-Sadat  of 
Egypt.  In  a  time  of  unrest  and  turmoil, 
when  the  Middle  East  stood  in  great 
jeopardy  of  igniting  into  an  unthink- 
able war.  a  great  man  ascended  to 
guide,  to  counsel,  to  lead  his  nation 
and  to  inspire  others  to  seek  peace. 
Anwar  Sadat  was  a  proven  positive 
force  in  the  tumultous  Middle  East, 
and  without  question  his  work  will 
long  be  valued  by  generations  of  his 
countrymen. 

President  Sadat's  dignity  and  cour- 
age in  the  face  of  adamant  opposition 
to  his  pursuit  of  a  peaceful  coexistence 
with  Israel  give  evidence  to  the 
strength  and  determination  of  his  will. 
His  willingness  to  abide  by  the  Camp 
David  accords,  against  the  strong  prot- 
estations of  detractors  in  his  home- 
land, reveals  the  depth  of  his  commit- 
ment to  what  he  believed  was  right 
and  just. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  much  sad- 
dened by  the  loss  of  a  man  whom  I  ad- 
mired and  revered.  I  am  reminded  of 
these  words  once  said  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  by  violence  of  another 
great  leader. 

O.  my  friend,  it  is  not  what  they  take 
away  from  you  that  counts;  it  is  what  we  do 
with  what  you  have  left  us. 

Anwar  Sadat  has  left  us  his  legacy  of 
concern  for  moderation,  a  commit- 
ment to  uplifting  his  people,  and  his 
devotion  to  a  better  world  for  man- 
kind. His  stabilizing  presence  will  be 
deeply  missed,  but  his  contributions 
will  never  be  lost.* 

*  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
brutal  shooting  today  of  President 
Anwar  Sadat  is  a  heinous  crime 
against  mankind.  There  can  be  no 
other  words  to  describe  this  dastardly 
act. 

President  Sadat,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
remembered  in  the  years  to  come  as  a 
true  statesman  from  the  mold  of 
Great  Britain's  Winston  Churchill. 
This  humane  leader  was  a  pragmatic 
man  who  rose  above  the  infighting 
and  radical  politics  that  has  long 
plagued  the  Middle  East.  He  was  shap- 
ing the  structure  of  his  region  of  the 
world  through  a  sensible  approach  to 
peace  and  fairness  for  all. 

His  idea  that  peace  with  Israel 
should  be  the  first  and  foremost  step 
toward  an  overall  settlement  revealed 
a  rare  kind  of  leadership  which  this 
world  has  desperately  needed,  espe- 
cially in  the  Middle  East. 

America's  commitment  to  peace  and 
its  friendship  with  the  Egyptian 
people.  although  temporarily 

overshadowed  by  the  specter  of  death 
and  the  ugliness  of  cowardly  terror- 
ism, must  remain  a  guiding  measure 
for  the  entire  world.  We  must  mourn 
for  our  murdered  friend,  pray  for  his 
family  and  nation,  and  condemn  this 
act  as  a  crime  against  all  mankind. 

In  his  memory,  we  must  carry  forth 
the  ideas  for  a  peaceful  settlement  in 


the  Middle  East  Anwar  Sadat  stead- 
fastly sought* 

*  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vio- 
lent death  of  President  Anwar  Sadat, 
a  man  of  peace,  is  a  great  tragedy. 
Anwar  Sadat  came  close  to  being  as  in- 
dispensable a  man  as  we  have  in  the 
world  today,  truly  a  man  for  all  sea- 
sons. We  shall  feel  his  loss  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Without  his  vision  and 
leadership,  the  Camp  David  peace 
treaty  would  not  have  been.  I  have 
always  been  hopeful  that  the  peace 
agreement  would  be  more  than  an 
agreement  between  a  man  and  a  coun- 
try, and  I  pray  that  this  will  become 
evident  in  the  coming  months. 

President  Sadat's  Egypt  was  truly 
our  anchor  in  the  Arab  world,  the 
linchpin  in  our  Middle  East  peace 
policy.  While  Israel  has  stood  ready  to 
negotiate  peace  with  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors, only  Anwar  Sadat  had  the  cour- 
age and  determination  to  speak  peace. 
Now  that  he  is  gone,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  United  States  to  exercise 
caution  before  the  political  dust  set- 
tles. Fundamental  policy  questions 
must  be  reexamined  before  we  go 
ahead  with  carving  out  a  Middle  East 
policy.  The  uncertainties  are  real,  and 
we  must  be  allowed  to  reassess  our  as- 
sumptions in  light  of  this  monumental 
event. 

Now  is  no  time  to  force  a  decision  on 
the  AWACS  sale.  This  ill-fated  propos- 
al has  already  been  disapproved  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I 
call  upon  the  President  to  withdraw 
his  plan  and  to  allow  the  Congress  to 
begin  the  process  of  reexamination.* 

*  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  express  great  sorrow  for  myself  and 
all  the  freedom-loving  people  of  the 
world  on  the  tragic  death  of  President 
Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt. 

President  Sadat  was  a  man  of  peace. 
For  him  to  have  been  slain  in  a  hail  of 
assassins'  bullets  is  the  cruelest  of  iro- 
nies. 

His  was  a  voice  of  moderation  in  a 
troubled  area  of  the  world  where  vio- 
lence has  unfortunately  become  a  way 
of  life.  I  pray  the  stilling  of  that  voice 
will  not  lead  to  further  turmoil  and  vi- 
olence in  the  Middle  East. 

I  consider  myself  most  fortunate  to 
have  personally  known  Anwar  Sadat. 
During  a  factfinding  trip  to  the 
Middle  East  last  year.  President  Sadat 
was  kind  enough  to  meet  with  me  in 
his  Alexandria.  Egypt,  home. 

During  our  discussions.  President 
Sadat  made  it  clear  that  his  basic 
goals  were  to  insure  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  historic  peace  agreement 
he  had  initiated  with  Israel  and  to 
stymie  the  constant  threat  to  peace 
being  waged  in  the  Middle  East  by 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Libya. 

With  a  world  globe  on  his  lap.  Presi- 
dent Sadat  carefully  outlined  his  view 
of  the  Soviet  plan  to  achieve  domi- 
nance in  the  area,  with  its  ultimate 
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goal  bei|ig  the  control  of  Middle  East- 
em  oil. 

He  al4>  warned  me  that  Libya  would 
be  the  £  oviet's  tool  in  stirring  up  trou- 
ble thro  iighout  the  Middle  East. 

The  b-avery  of  this  gentleman  must 
never  b;  forgotten.  Despite'  the  con- 
stant threat  of  retaliatiofi^  from  his 
Arab  neighbors,  Anwar  Sadat  forged 
ahead  with  the  Israeli  peace  accords. 

In  Isnel.  the  nation  that  had  been 
considered  Egypt's  greatest  enemy, 
Anwar  Sadat  is  regarded  with  the 
highest  respect.  He  was  the  man  who 
was  not  afraid  to  take  the  first  step 
toward  i  >eace.  And  with  that  first  step, 
and  the  many  that  followed,  he  won 
the  hearts  of  the  Israeli  people  and 
millions  of  others  around  the  world. 

That  soft-spoken,  yet  determined 
and  articulate  voice  has  now  been  si- 
lenced forever.  The  question  that  has 
been  raised  so  many  times,  "What  will 
happen  iafter  Sadat?"  will  now  finally 
be  answered. 

Let  ui  pray  that  his  legacy  will  be 
the  pea;e  that  he  fought  so  hard  to 
obtain  snd  not  the  violence  that  took 
his  life,  Anwar  Sadat  brought  us 
peace.  1  pray  now  that  he  rests  in 
peace.* 

•  Mrs.  iOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  in 
1973  thi  ,t  I  first  met  President  Anwar 
Sadat.  ]  was  a  member  of  the  group 
from  th?  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee I  hat  went  to  the  Egyptian-Is- 
raeli battlefield  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  br  ef  war  of  that  year  and  even 
before  t  leir  formal  truce  was  conclud- 
ed. 

In  oui  conversations  with  President 
Sadat,  ve  assured  him  of  our  interest 
in  a  fail  resolution  of  the  outstanding 
issues  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  and 
we  showed  our  interest  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  problems.  Secretary  of 
State  Hsnry  Kissinger  later  said  this 
meeting  had  made  "a  distinctive  con- 
tribution to  American  policy  in  the 
Middle]  last.' 

In  sul  sequent  years,  I  met  on  two 
other  oicasions  with  President  Sadat 
in  Egypt,  and  I  was  privileged  to  be 
there  wlien  he  offered  to  go  to  Jerusa- 
lem in  h  is  search  for  lasting  peace. 

I  have  difficulty  finding  words  to  de- 
scribe the  character  of  this  great  man 
whom  it  was  my  honor  to  Icnow.  There 
was  soriething  much  more  than  a 
strong  f  ersonality.  There  was  a  spir- 
ituality in  him.  I  was  impressed  that 
this  was  a  man  of  faith  who  was  moti- 
vated bj  more  than  nationalism,  more 
than  pel  sonal  power. 

A  professional  soldier  bom  in  a 
small  and  poor  village,  he  sought  a 
destiny  For  his  people  that  would  be 
much  b€  tter  than  war  and  poverty.  He 
will  be  1  emembered  in  history  as  the 
peacema  ker  committed  to  a  better  life 
for  his  p  eople. 

His  v  sion  went  beyond  his  own 
country.  I  felt  that  he  was  driven  by  a 
passionate  commitment  to  lift  the 
whole  warld  above  its  ancient  hatreds 


and  toward  a  peace  ordained  by  God's 
will. 

Was  this  an  impossible  mission?  Will 
any  future  generation  experience  the 
realization  of  that  ideal? 

I  do  not  know  the  answer,  but  I 
know  that  we  will  honor  the  memory 
of  Anwar  Sadat  if  we  work  to  achieve 
the  great  mission  of  his  life,  peace  on 
earth. 

He  died  for  his  work  to  achieve  that 
ideal.  His  achievement  of  peace  with 
Israel  made  him  the  target  of  fanati- 
cal hatred.  He  became  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  peace. 

He  realized  his  danger  and  knew  the 
risks  of  the  course  he  was  pursuing, 
but  it  never  deterred  him.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  courage  inspired  by  faith 
in  God  and  the  commitment  of  doing 
God's  work. 

I  thank  God  for  the  life  of  Anwar 
Sadat  and  the  inspiration  he  gave  to 
the  cause  of  peace.# 

•  Mr.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, shock,  dismay,  and  outrage  are  the 
only  words  which  describe,  for  civil- 
ized people,  the  tragedy  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Anwar  Sadat  of 
Egypt.  The  perpetrators  of  this  despi- 
cable act  should  receive  in  full  meas- 
ure what  the  law  provides  when  they 
are  properly  identified,  convicted,  and 
sentenced.  In  light  of  recent  events 
both  in  Rome  and  Germany,  this  act  is 
a  stark  reminder  of  the  desperate 
forces  of  terrorism  at  work  in  this 
world  and  our  increased  need  to  stand 
more  firmly  than  ever  before  against 
terrorist  and  coercive  actions. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Presi- 
dent Sadat  and  his  lovely  wife  at  their 
home  in  Aswan  in  1978.  He  was  a 
warm  and  charming  host.  He  was  also 
a  bold  leader  and  a  strong  ally  of  the 
United  States.  Militarily,  he  helped 
pro-Western  forces  in  Angola,  Sudan, 
and  Afghanistan.  He  also  offered  as- 
sistance to  the  U.S.  Rapid  Deployment 
Force.  Egypt's  loss  is  our  loss,  for  their 
President  and  his  friendship  were  of 
strategic  value  to  this  country  as  well 
as  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom 
worldwide.  Our  condolences  go  out  to 
his  wife,  his  family,  and  loved  ones. 

His  greatest  attribute  was  the  cour- 
age he  demonstrated  in  his  decision  to 
embrace  peace  with  Israel.  A  son  of  a 
poor  Egyptian  family,  he  understood 
the  hardships  of  the  poor  of  Egypt 
and  dedicated  his  life  to  turning  his 
country  away  from  war  toward  peace, 
away  from  the  dogmas  of  the  past  to  a 
better  future  for  his  people  and  man- 
kind. His  patience  and  vision  were  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us.  Perhaps  if  his 
life  were  to  be  summed  up  in  one 
phrase  it  would  be  the  one  he  used 
throughout  the  Egyptian-Israeli  nego- 
tiations: "Love  must  prevail."  In  the 
wake  of  this  disaster  let  us  pray  that 
this  will  be  his  abiding  legacy.* 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  shocked  and  dismayed  to  hear 
of  the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  a 


man  whom  I  deeply  admired  and  re- 
spected—President Anwar  Sadat  of 
Egypt. 

On  the  several  occasions  in  which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  this  great 
leader,  I  was  most  impressed  with  his 
understanding  of  the  problems  facing 
his  people  and  for  his  desire  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

His  contributions  to  peace  stand  out 
as  a  shining  example  of  what  a  truly 
dedicated  national  leader  can  do.  Who 
will  ever  forget  his  historic  decision  to 
go  to  Israel  and  seek  peace  at  a  time 
when  many  of  his  own  people  were 
calling  for  more  war?  Anwar  Sadat  is  a 
man  of  history  and  I  am  confident 
that  he  shall  have  a  lasting  place  in 
the  annals  of  this  age  for  his  contribu- 
tions. 

I  pray  that  the  people  of  Egypt  will 
make  the  transfer  to  another  leader 
with  a  minimum  of  internal  disrup- 
tion. I  also  pray  that  they  will  not  for- 
sake the  policies  of  their  beloved 
leader,  Anwar  Sadat.  All  of  us  know 
that  the  Middle  East  is  a  tinderbox 
ready  to  explode  perhaps  into  world 
war  at  any  moment.  To  keep  this  from 
happening  will  take  all  of  the  resolve 
and  energies  of  the  wisest  leaders  our 
world  has.  Let  us  hope  that  we  have 
this  resolve  and  can  prevent  Egypt 
from  once  again  sliding  into  the  chasm 
of  hate  and  war  which  has  brought  its 
people  so  much  misery  in  the  past  30 
years. 

I  also  urge  President  Ronald  Reagan 
to  double  the  efforts  of  his  administra- 
tion to  assure  that  Egypt  retains  the 
peaceful  policies  of  President  Sadat. 
This  Nation  must  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  prevent  hostile  forces  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation  in 
Egypt.  Now  that  we  no  longer  have 
Anwar  Sadat  to  lead  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  task  of  keeping  peace  there 
will  certainly  not  be  an  easy  one.* 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  as- 
sassination of  Anwar  Sadat  has  de- 
prived the  world  of  one  of  its  most 
able  and  courageous  leaders. 

President  Sadat  has  rightly  been 
called  a  man  of  vision  and  a  man  of 
peace.  Few  men  in  recent  history  have 
had  as  profound  an  impact  on  their 
country,  their  region,  and  the  world, 
as  did  Anwar  Sadat.  He  was  a  man 
who  was  unafraid  to  take  chances,  a 
man  who  dared  to  move  his  country  in 
new  directions.  He  personally  experi- 
enced the  futility  of  war  and  that  ex- 
perience led  him  to  the  realization 
that  more  could  be  accomplished 
through  the  pursuit  of  peace.  His  deci- 
sion to  recognize  Israel  and  work 
toward  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
differences  that  separate  Egypt, 
Israel,  and  the  Arab  States  was  made 
at  great  risk  to  himself  and  his  coun- 
try. He  did  not  waiver,  however,  and 
traveled  to  Jerusalem  and  to  Camp 
David  in  search  of  a  peace  agreement. 
The  Camp  David  accords  and  the  suc- 
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cessful  work  that  has  been  done  to  im- 
plement them  are  in  large  part  a  trib- 
ute to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of 
Anwar  Sadat. 

The  tragic  events  of  October  6 
remind  us  once  again  of  the  tremen- 
dous volatility  of  the  Middle  East. 
There  are  individuals  and  groups  at 
work  in  that  region  who  fear  reason 
and  order  and  seek  to  replace  them 
with  chaos  and  destruction.  These 
people  have  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be.  obstacles  to  peace.  They  were  the 
people  that  Anwar  Sadat  rejected.  I 
hope  that  his  death  does  not  lead 
anyone  to  conclude  that  his  policies 
have  failed  and  that  they  should  be 
abandoned.  He  knew,  perhaps  better 
than  anyone  else,  that  the  road  to 
peace  would  be  long  and  difficult  and 
that  years  of  animosity  would  not  be 
dispelled  overnight.  The  course  he 
charted  must  be  followed  and  I  wish 
the  new  Egyptian  Government  every 
success  in  their  efforts  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  humanity  has  been  di- 
minished by  the  brutal  murder  of 
Anwar  Sadat.  The  loss  suffered  by  the 
people  of  Egypt  is  shared  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  all 
those  throughout  the  world  who  ad- 
mired and  respected  him.  He  was  truly 
a  man  for  the  ages.  I  know  I  join  with 
all  Americans  in  extending  sympathy 
to  President  Sadat's  wife  and  family.* 
*  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
view  Anwar  Sadat  was  the  greatest 
statesman  of  the  20th  century.  This  is 
not  a  statement  I  make  lightly. 

I  have  seen  that  when  a  politician 
seizes  the  levers  of  power,  almost  in- 
variably the  focus  of  his  life  becomes 
that  of  simply  retaining  his  grip  on 
them.  In  the  Mideast  that  is  common- 
ly done  by  killing  his  opponents;  in 
the  Western  democracies  it  is  com- 
monly done  by  choosing  policies  based 
more  on  popular  appeal  than  on 
wisdom.  In  either  case,  the  national  in- 
terest is  subordinated  to  the  personal 
interest. 

Sadat  was  different— different  to  a 
degree  that  towers  above  all  others  in 
living  memory.  He  used  the  levers  of 
power  to  turn  his  nation  from  the 
downward  course  of  senseless  perma- 
nent religious  war  to  the  soaring 
course  of  peace. 

The  world  is  full  of  people  who  use 
fatalism  as  an  excuse  for  inaction. 
How  many  times  have  we  heard  toler- 
ance of  evil  justified  on  the  grounds 
that  "I  couldn't  make  a  difference  if  I 
tried"?  We  heard  it  from  Germans  in 
the  thirties  and  from  Americans  in  the 
McCarthy  period.  Today  we  hear  it 
from  Saudi  Arabians  who  privately 
claim  to  be  for  peace  while  publicly 
calling  for  holy  war,  and  we  hear"  it 
from  Israelis  who  refuse  to  condemn 
the  bombing  of  Beirut  they  know  to  be 
wrong.  Sadat  proved  them  all  wrong. 
He  proved  one  man  can  make  all  the 
difference— if  he  has  the  necessary 
courage,  ability,  and  integrity. 


He  came  to  power  on  a  political  base 
of  the  narrowest,  darkest,  meanest 
side  of  human  nature.  When  he  came 
to  power  the  principal  industry  in 
Egypt  was  fanatic  hostility  to  Israel, 
at  regular  intervals  si}ewing  forth  wars 
in  which  thousands  of  his  best  young 
men  died,  and  in  which  even  victory 
would  have  brought  little  gain. 

He  could  have  pandered  to  this  fa- 
natic hatred.  Without  exception,  his 
fellow  Arab  leaders  were  doing  so,  and 
continue  to  do  so  today.  But  he  had 
the  clear  vision  to  see  that  detente 
with  Israel  would  be  a  boon  to  Egypt. 
He  had  the  integrity  not  to  flinch 
from  what  should  be  done.  He  had  the 
courage  to  attempt  it.  He  had  the  abil- 
ity to  pull  it  off  to  make  himself  a 
peace  hero  with  popular  support  far 
exceeding  the  brittle  fanaticism  in- 
spired by  the  likes  of  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini. As  proof  of  the  depth  of  his 
popularity,  his  successors  have  prom- 
ised to  continue  his  policies,  and  it  ap- 
pears they  too  will  have  popular  sup- 
port. 

Today  there  is  no  shortage  of  na- 
tional leaders  whose  political  careers 
have  been  built  on  narrow  mindedness 
and  irrationality,  but  who  could  if 
they  wish  reverse  course  and  take 
their  followers  into  the  sunlight  with 
them.  There  are  the  Arab  leaders  with 
their  self-defeating  visceral  opposition 
to  Israel.  There  is  our  own  President 
Reagan,  with  his  self-defeating  viscer- 
al opposition  to  arms  control.  There 
are  the  Vietnamese  and  Cambodians, 
slaughtering  themselves  and  each 
other  without  reason. 

These  should  take  Sadat's  example 
to  heart.  So  should  we  all.* 
*  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 200,  I  join  the  other  Members 
in  expressing  my  deep  regret  over  the 
assassination  of  President  Anwar  el- 
Sadat  of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  diplomatic 
leaders  of  our  time. 

Having  met  President  Sadat  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  I  can  attest  to  iii^ 
remarkable  strength  of  character  and 
his  dedication  to  peace.  The  historic 
journey  which  President  Sadat  made 
to  Jeriisalem  in  1977  was  an  example 
of  the  courage  and  initiative  he 
brought  to  his  valisint  efforts  to 
achieve  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  He 
richly  deserved  the  Nobel  Peace  ^*^ize 
awarded  him  for  his  statesmanship. 

The  assassination  of  President  Sadat 
is  another  example  of  the  terrorism 
rampant  in  the  world,  much  of  which 
is  fostered  either  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  U.S.S.R. 

Although  President  Sadat's  death  is 
a  tragic  blow  to  his  country  and 
Middle  East  peace  efforts,  the  leaders 
of  Egypt  have  reaffirmed  their  intent 
to  follow  the  policies  established  by 
President  Sadat,  and  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  we  can  move  forward  in  the 
search  for  an  enduring  peace  settle- 


ment. This  would  be  the  greatest  trib- 
ute the  world  could  pay  to  Sadat's 
memory.* 

*  Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
shocked  and  dismayed  at  the  tragic 
death  of  Mohammed  Anwar  el-Sadat, 
the  President  of  Egypt.  His  death 
comes  as  a  brutal  attack  on  peace  and 
progress  in  the  Middle  East  and 
around  the  world. 

I  met  with  President  Sadat  on  sever- 
al occasions  and  found  him  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  rulers  of  the  modem 
world,  and  a  fine  and  virtuous  man.  He 
was  a  strong  and  charismatic  leader, 
and  his  triumphs  will  live  on  as  exam- 
ples for  all  future  leaders. 

Sadat  was  a  son  of  the  fertile  Egyp- 
tian soil,  a  patriot  whose  purpose  in 
life  was  the  revitalization  of  his  nation 
and  the  restoration  of  its  honor  and 
independence.  There  is  a  sad  irony  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  killed  during  the 
celebration  of  one  of  his  greatest  tri- 
umphs—the crossing  of  the  Suez 
Canal  on  October  6,  1973.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Yom  Kippur  war.  He  was 
called  "The  Hero  of  the  Crossing." 
and  his  command  of  the  Egyptian 
Army  into  the  Sinai  Peninsula  that 
day  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  Egypt's 
greatest  victories. 

Yet  Sadat  was  a  man  of  peace,  and 
he  singlehandedly  turned  the  course 
of  his  nation  away  from  decades  of 
war.  He  once  promised  to  "walk  to  the 
ends  of  the  Earth"  for  peace,  and  per- 
formed perhaps  his  grandest  gesture 
in  1977  when  he  traveled  to  Jerusalem 
"to  address  the  Israeli  Knesset  with  his 
challenge  for  peace  between  Egypt 
and  Israel.  His  initiative  in  the  efforts 
that  led  to  the  historic  Camp  David 
accords  earned  him  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Peace. 

During  his  Presidency,  Sadat  re- 
mained a  man  of  the  people.  He  was 
bom  in  a  small  village  on  the  delta  of 
the  Nile  River,  and  held  several  jobs 
that  kept  him  in  touch  with  the 
people,  among  them  canal  digger, 
truck  driver,  and  newspaper  reporter. 

He  served  faithfully  in  the  Egyptian 
military,  and  was  a  strong  and  wise 
soldier  dedicated  to  his  country's  inde- 
pendence. He  was  jailed  for  his  beliefs, 
but  played  a  prominent  role  in  Egypt's 
drive  for  independence  from  the  Brit- 
ish in  the  early  1950's.  It  was  he  who 
made  the  armouncement  on  Cairo 
radio  on  July  23,  1952,  that  the  revolu- 
tion to  free  Egypt  from  British  mili- 
tary presence  had  begun.  He  served 
his  predecessor,  Abdul  Gamel  Nasser, 
in  many  capacities,  and  became  Presi- 
dent of  Egypt  upon  Nasser's  de&th  in 
1970. 

Egypt  grew  and  prospered  under 
Sadat  as  it  never  had  before,  and  his 
visions,  if  fulfilled,  could  carry  Egypt 
well  into  the  next  century.  Sadat's 
term  as  President  was  marked  by  his 
hope  and  vision,  and  especially  his 
willingness  to  perform  difficult  tasks 
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to  be  done,  despite  their  po- 
hazardous  consequences, 
was  not  afraid  to  forge  new  al- 
He  was  a  catalyst  in  the  cre- 
the  Federation  of  Arab  Re- 
in   1971,    which    united    the 
cc^untries  of  the  Arab  world.  He 
afraid  to  pursue  peace  with 
though  he  knew  it  would  bring 
scorn  of  his  Arab  brethren, 
not  afraid  to  expel  the  Soviet 
fjom  his  country,  which  he  did 
his  decade  in  power.  He 
afraid  to  offer  shelter  to  Shah 
_    Reza    Pahlavi    of    Iran 
other  country  would  offer 


Throiighout      his      career,      Sadat 
iccepted  the  credit  for  his  vie- 
always  shouldered  the  criti- 
his   controversial   decisions, 
the    signing    of    the    historic 
treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
White   House   in    1979.   Sadat 
up     his     feelings,     saying, 
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[  he  steps  I  took,  I  was  not  perf orm- 
p(  rsonal  mission.  I  was  merely  ex- 

the  will  of  a  nation, 
riation  Sadat  served  so  well  has 
to  its  legacy  of  pride  and 
President  Anwar  Sadat  was  a 
masterful    leader,    and    the 
shall  miss  him  greatly.* 
^lAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
colleagues  in  the  House  of 
and   all   peace-loving 
throughout     the     world     in 
the  tragic  death  of  Egyptian 
Anwar  Sadat. 

Sadat  was  a  man  of  cour- 
led  his  people  toward  a  new 
p^ace  in  the  Middle  East.  An  ex- 
.  statesman,  Mr.  Sadat  was 
transcend  the  hatred  and  prej- 
Lhat     long    characterized    his 
the  world  and  emerge  with  a 
cooperation  and  peaceful  co- 
in the  Middle  East, 
the  world  will  dwell  not  on 
vio  ence  and  sorrow  of  his  death, 
instead  will  remember  and  strive 
continue  the  vision  of  peace   for 
lived.* 
fLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
colleagues     and     millions 
the   world    in   mourning    the 
one  of  this  century's  greatest 
_.  Anwar  Sadat, 
many  of  his  countrymen,  the 
President  of  Egypt  was  bom  into 
and    his    visionary    policies 
^parted  from  his  desire  to  im- 
lives  of  his  people.  Anwar 
Relieved  strongly  in  the  dignity 
and  his  right  to  freedom,  to 
md  to  equality.  Sadat's  devo- 
these  beliefs,  and  his  political 
to  achieve  them,  inspired 
national  integrity  among  his 
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pursuit  of  peace.  Thus  he  discarded 
the  forces  of  hate  and  traveled  to 
Jerusalem  to  achieve  a  peace  that  few 
thought  possible.  His  work  captured 
the  attention  of  a  disbelieving  world. 
While  other  Arab  leaders  blindly 
follow  the  path  of  hatred  and  igno- 
rance, Sadat  opened  his  mind  and  his 
heart.  Truly  Anwar  Sadat  was  a 
leader,  not  only  for  his  own  people, 
but  for  the  whole  region,  uniting  his 
people  and  his  adversaries  in  pursuit 
of  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  world  has  lost  a  man  of  peace 
and  America  a  good  and  trusted  ally. 
We  must  hope  that  the  work  of  Anwar 
Sadat  will  be  carried  forward  and  in- 
spire the  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
away  from  the  policies  of  hatred  and 
war.  I  am  encouraged  that  Sadat's 
chosen  successor,  Hosni  Mubarak,  is 
committed  to  continuing  the  Camp 
David  peace  process.  Let  us  hope  that 
he  may  have  wisdom,  vision,  and  cour- 
age as  he  sets  upon  this  course  in  the 
months  ahead.* 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
history  of  the  world  reveals  rare  occa- 
sions in  which  the  ability,  courage, 
and  vision  of  a  single  man  can  be  said 
to  have  achieved  monumental  changes 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind  and 
the  advancement  of  world  peace- 
Anwar  Sadat  was  such  a  man. 

President  Sadat  has  been  succeeded 
by  an  able  new  leader;  but  he  cannot 
be  replaced.  Statesmen  of  his  stature 
do  not  appear  twice  in  the  same  place 
and  time;  but  the  assassins'  bullets 
that  struck  him  down  last  week  must 
not  be  allowed  to  destroy  the  architec- 
ture of  peace  that  Anwar  Sadat  cre- 
ated. Those  who  espouse  the  violence 
and  hatred  which  continue  to  plague 
the  Middle  East  must  not  be  allowed 
to  capitalize  on  the  perverse  sense  of 
triumph  which  they  are  enjoying  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  death  of  this 
great  and  towering  figure. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of 
Egypt  will  not  allow  their  cherished 
hopes  for  permanent  peace  to  die  with 
Anwar  Sadat.  It  is  up  to  us  and  to 
other  responsible  governments  to  do 
all  within  our  power  to  guarantee  that 
the  historic  accomplishments  of  Presi- 
dent Sadat  will  survive  and  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  still  greater  achieve- 
ments in  the  years  ahead. 

Our  task  is  not  an  easy  one;  but  the 
legacy  which  President  Sadat  has  left 
to  us  provides  both  an  example  of 
courage  and  perseverance  and  the 
broad  diplomatic  base  on  which  to 
construct  permanent  peace  in  the 
troubled  Middle  East. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  express 
the  hope  that  President  Sadat's  gra- 
cious widow  will  be  comforted  by  the 
unparalleled  achievements  her  hus- 
band made;  and  that  her  demonstrat- 
ed talents  as  a  spokesperson  for  her 
people  will  continue  to  be  put  to  use 
under  the  new  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment.* 


•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  history,  differences  be- 
tween nations  traditionally  have  been 
settled  by  war.  Many  of  the  leaders 
and  statesmen  we  consider  great 
achieved  their  status  through  wartime 
accomplishments. 

Anwar  Sadat,  the  late  President  of 
Egypt,  had  the  occasion  to  lead  his 
country  in  war.  His  place  in  history, 
however,  is  secured  through  his  coura- 
geous work  for  peace.  In  this  regard, 
he  is  among  the  most  significant 
statesmen  of  this  century. 

It  is  clear  that  his  death  is  a  great 
loss  for  Egypt  and  for  the  cause  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  world 
has  lost  a  unique  head  of  state.  The 
world  can  little  afford  to  lose  men 
with  his  vision,  his  sense  of  history, 
and  his  inspiration. 

For  us.  his  loss  is  particularly  pain- 
ful, since  he  had  come  to  symbolize 
personally  our  hope  for  peace  in  that 
troubled  part  of  the  world.  He  seemed 
to  express  our  own  dream  for  the 
Middle  East  when  he  wrote:  "We  do 
not  want  to  fight  battles  which  are 
long  past  for  we  still  have  the  most  se- 
rious of  all  battles  ahead  of  us,  that  of 
the  future,  of  construction,  and 
progress."  He  worked  to  make  that 
dream  a  reality,  and  the  spirit  he 
brought  to  that  endeavor  encouraged 
us  that  peace  truly  was  possible 
among  men  of  good  will. 

With  his  passing,  we  mourn  more 
than  the  loss  of  a  great  and  noble 
man.  We  mourn,  in  addition,  the  loss 
of  optimism  and  confidence  for  the 
future  that  his  leadership  provided. 
His  assassination  is  an  affront  to  the 
hope  that  civility  will  prevail  when 
men  attempt  to  resolve  their  conflicts. 

Events  move  onward  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  we  lack  adequate  time  to  re- 
flect properly  on  the  life  of  Anwar 
Sadat  and  his  contributions  to  peace. 
Perhaps  his  life  is  best  summarized  by 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb:  "He  lived 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  was  mar- 
tyred for  the  sake  of  his  principles." 

It  is  up  to  us  to  act  upon  that  legacy 
of  Anwar  Sadat.  Our  finest  tribute  to 
his  memory  can  only  be  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  peace  for  which  he  la- 
bored and  gave  his  life.* 
*  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Zablocki,  for  introducing  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  200  in  honor  of 
the  late  Egyptian  President  Anwar 
Sadat  and  his  goal  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  world  pauses 
again  in  helpless  silence  to  an  act  of 
senseless  violence  against  a  world 
leader,  it  is  fitting  that  we  take  this 
opportunity  in  the  House  to  memorial- 
ize Anwar  Sadat  and  his  magnanimous 
deeds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  Anwar  Sadat 
will  be  remembered  eternally  by  citi- 
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zens  of  the  world  and  in  the  annals  of 
history  as  a  principal  player  and  tire- 
less soldier  in  the  pursuit  of  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Egyptian 
President  Anwar  Sadat  was  a  man 
who.  in  the  face  of  daily  life  threaten- 
ing circumstances  and  criticism  from 
his  peers  in  other  Arab  countries,  fear- 
lessly pursued  without  hesitation  a 
course  for  his  beloved  Egypt  and  the 
world  that  he  felt  was  morally  right. 

Because  of  this  heroic  stance  in  the 
face  of  fierce  adversity.  Anwar  Sadat 
made  an  indelible  mark  on  the  peace 
process  in  the  Middle  East.  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  the  United  States  and 
the  man  who  opened  the  lines  of  com- 
munication between  Israel  and  Egypt. 
More  than  any  other  person  in  recent 
memory.  Anwar  Sadat  was  a  peace- 
maker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Egyptian  leader 
was  a  kind  yet  a  strong  man.  He  was 
simultaneously  a  friend  of  the  power- 
ful and  the  powerless.  Anwar  Sadat's 
charisma,  power,  and  sincerity  tran- 
scended all  nationalities,  all  religions, 
and  all  languages. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  President  Sadat  on  several  of 
his  trips  to  the  United  States.  I  was 
impressed  deeply  by  his  sincerity,  his 
willingness  to  communicate  with 
people,  and  his  attempts  to  under- 
stand world  problems  in  his  quest  for 
a  better  world.  He  died  while  striving 
to  make  these  dreams  of  peace  a  reali- 
ty. 

The  first  time  I  met  the  late  Egyp- 
tian President  Anwar  Sadat  was  at 
Blair  House.  When  I  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  met  with  him,  he  listened  to 
brief  remarks  by  Congressman  Parren 
MiTCHH-L.  who  was  the  chairman. 

His  initial  words  to  us  were  these:  I 
come  to  you  with  a  background  of 
3.000  years  of  history  and  culture 
behind  me.  He  then  spoke  of  the  very 
special  kinship  that  he  felt  to  each  of 
us.  He  said  that  he  felt  this  kinship 
through  his  mother  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  completely  black. 

Later  on  during  our  conversation 
with  him  on  that  day.  he  mentioned 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  and 
speculation  about  him  getting  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  courageous 
leadership  in  going  to  Jerusalem  to 
start  the  negotiations  with  Israel.  He 
said  to  us  that  he  did  not  do  what  he 
did  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an 
award.  He  said.  "I  did  what  I  did  be- 
cause of  the  principles  instilled  in  me 
by  that  black  mother." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  men  in 
whose  presence  I  have  been  in  during 
my  lifetime  who  have  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  my  life.  In  the  presence  of 
each  of  those  men.  you  could  feel 
their  greatness.  When  you  left  a  room 
in  which  they  were,  you  realized  that 
you  had  just  been  in  the  presence  of 
extraordinary  human  beings. 


One  of  those  men  was  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  The  other 
man  was  the  late  Egyptian  President 
Anwar  Sadat.  In  many  respects,  these 
two  men  shared  the  same  religious 
fervor,  moral  convictions,  and  love  for 
mankind  that  drove  them  to  pursue 
justice  and  peace  at  all  cost. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  meeting 
with  President  Sadat.  I  can  recall  the 
beautiful  smile  that  flashed  on  the 
face  of  former  Congresswoman 
Yvonne  Braithwaite  Burke  when 
President  Sadat  turned  and  pointed  at 
her  and  said,  "You  look  just  like  my 
daughter." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  this  kind  of  rap- 
port and  charisma  along  with  his  ag- 
gressive pursuit  of  a  just  peace  plan 
for  the  Middle  East  that  made  Anwar 
Sadat  a  hero  in  his  own  time  to  people 
of  all  races  and  nations.  He  was  the 
kind  of  peacemaker,  the  kind  of  states- 
man, and  the  kind  of  human  being 
that  we  desperately  needed  in  these 
perilous  times.  We  will  all  miss  him 
tremendously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  those  thoughts  in 
mind,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
porting House  Concurrent  Resolution 
200  which  mourns  the  death  of  Egyp- 
tian President  Anwar  Sadat  and  en- 
courages the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  supporting  the  ini- 
tiatives of  President  Sadat  for  a  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Even 
though  this  great  man  is  gone,  his  ini- 
tiatives continue  to  live  on.* 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aiuiounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was   taken   by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  411.  nays 
0.  not  voting  23.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  249] 
YEAS-411 


Addabbo 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 


Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bafalis 


Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 


Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bcrill 

BlasKi 

Bingham 

Blanc hard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brookf 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

BuUer 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Claiuen 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  ( ID 

CoUlns(TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

CrockeU 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  laOarza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dynutlly 

Dyson 

B:arly 

Eckart 

Eklgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 


Ertel 

E^rans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Pascell 

Pazio 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Pields 

Pindley 

Fish 

Pithian 

Plippo 

PogUetU 

Poley 

Pord(MI) 

Pord  (TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Powler 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Prost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschipidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

High  tower 

Hiler 

HUIis 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Butto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalee 

Lagomarsino 


Uuitos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoulUlier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Ma\Toules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  <CA) 

MiUer(OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD> 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

ONeiU 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 
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Schumer 
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Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 
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Shumway 

Shuster 

SlUander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 
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Solomon 

Spence 
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Stokes 
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Stump 
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Synar 
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Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 


Vander  Jact 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING— 23 


Holland 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Marriott 

Murtha 

O'Brien 

Ottinger 

Parrls 

■D  1930 
concurrent   resolution   was 


Pashayan 

Rhodes 

Savage 

Stark 

Thomas 

Yates 

Young  (MO) 


So   the 
agreed  to. 

The    reiult    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced a  s  above  recorded. 

A  motiop  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ZAIlLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 


table  the  Senate  concurrent 
(S.  Con.  Res.  39)  concerning 
the   assasj  lination   of  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Anwir  el-Sadat,  and  ask  for  its 
consideration. 
The    Cl((rk    read    the    title    of    the 
Senate  coi  icurrent  resolution. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemar  from  Wisconsin? 
There  w  is  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  39 
the    Congress    of    the    United 
leame<J  with  profound  sorrow 
of  the  tragic  death  of  Presi- 
el-Sadat  of  the  Arab  Republic 


regret 


aid 


thie 


Whereas, 
States  has 
and  deep 
dent  Anwai 
of  Egypt 

Whereas, 
friend  of 
ner  in  the 
East:  and 

Whereas, 
affection 
United 

statesmanst^ip 
peace;  and 

Whereas, 
that  Egypt 
carry  on 
with  full 


President  Sadat  has  been  a  true 
United  States  and  a  true  part- 
search  for  peace  in  the  Middle 


aiid 

States 


ths 


ing  moving 


President  Sadat  has  earned  the 

respect  of  the  people  of  the 

for  his  historic  leadership  and 

in  the  cause  of  international 


the    Congress    has   confidence 
s  leaders  and  institutions  will 
responsibilities  of  government 
and  dedication,  includ- 
Forward  in  the  search  for  an  en- 


coi  npetence  ; 


during  peace  settlement  in  the  Middle  East 
and  in  promoting  the  economic  well  being  of 
all  Egyptians:  and 

Whereas,  the  leaders  of  Egypt  have  today 
reaffirmed  their  intent  to  follow  the  policies 
of  President  Sadat:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That: 

(1)  the  United  States  expresses  its  deep 
sympathies  to  the  family  of  President  Sadat 
and  the  people  of  Egypt  for  their  tragic  loss: 
and 

(2)  the  United  States  reaffirms  its  friend- 
ship with  and  full  support  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Egypt. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  200)  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  TECHNICAL 

CHANGE    IN    ENROLLMENT    OF 
SENATE  BILL  S.  917 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
■  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  38)  au- 
thorizing a  technical  change  to  be 
made  in  the  enrollment  of  the  Senate 
bill,  S.  917,  an  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  38 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed, in  the  enrollment  of  S.  917,  and  Act  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  disability  compensation 
for  disabled  veterans,  to  increase  the  rates 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
for  the  surviving  spouses  and  children  of 
disabled  veterans,  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  guarantee 
home  loans  with  provisions  for  graduated- 
payment  plans,  to  increase  the  maximimi 
amount  payable  under  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration automobile  assistance  and  specially 
adapted  housihg  programs,  to  expand  eligi- 
bility for  memorial  markers,  to  require  ad- 
vance notification  to  Congress  regarding 
certain  Veterans'  Administration  reorgani- 
zations, and  to  limit  expenditures  of  medical 
appropriations  in  connection  with  contract- 
ing-out  studies:  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
make  the  following  technical  and  conform- 
ing change:  In  section  101(a)(7),  strike  out 
"$520"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$521". 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Friday  the  House  concurred  in 
Senate  amendments  to  S.  917,  a  bill 
that  would  increase  the  service-con- 
nected compensation  benefits  for  our 
disabled  veterans  and  eligible  survi- 
vors. When  the  amendments  passed 
the  other  body,  an  error  was  made  in 
the  monthly  rate  of  compensation  to 


be  paid  to  veterans  with  a  70-percent 
service-coruiected  disability.  The  rate 
should  have  been  $521  rather  than 
$520.  The  resolution  would  allow  the 
enrolling  clerk  to  make  the  dollar 
change. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

SHOULD     NOT     RECEIVE     PAY 
RAISES 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  September  30,  1981,  the 
last  day  of  the  1981  fiscal  year,  at  the 
very  last  minute  of  the  day,  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  forced  to  vote 
on  a  measure  to  continue  to  fund  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
so  that  they  can  operate  until  Novem- 
ber 20,  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  vote  was  by  voice 
and  is  not  recorded  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record;  however  I  voted 
against  the  conference  report  on  the 
continuing  resolution  and  I  take  the 
time  to  explain  to  my  colleagues  why  I 
voted  against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  includes 
a  provision  to  allow  Members  to 
deduct  unlimited  business  expenses  in- 
ciu-red  in  Washington,  D.C.;  and,  a 
provision  whereby  the  annual  cost  of 
living  increase  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress is  automatically  appropriated 
rather  than  increased  through  the 
normal  appropriations  process.  As  I 
mentioned,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed 
this  back  door  pay  raise.  The  people  of 
my  district  have  spoken  very  clearly  to 
me  and  asked  me  to  oppose  any  type 
of  pay  raise  to  Members  of  Congress, 
especially  while  we  are  trying  to  get 
Government  spending  under  control 
by  reducing  funds  for  Federal  pro- 
grams. 
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ADJOURNMENT  FROM  WEDNES- 
DAY, OCTOBER  7,  1981,  TO 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  13,  1981 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  privileged  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  201)  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  CoN.  Res.  201 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(.the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  October  7, 
1981,  it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian on  Tuesday,  October  13, 1981. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  INVESTIGATING  NECES- 
SITY OF  CONTINUED  PRODUC- 
TION OF  RESERVES  REQUIRED 
BY  NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RE- 
SERVES PRODUCTION  ACT  OF 
1976-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  nfies- 
sage  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objecting  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  7422(c)  of 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1976  (10  U.S.C.  7422(c)),  I 
wish  to  inform  you  of  my  decision  to 
extend  the  period  of  maximum  effi- 
cient rate  production  of  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves  for  a  period  of  three 
years  from  April  4,  1982,  the  expira- 
tion of  the  current  statutorily  mandat- 
ed period  of  production. 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  report  investigating  the  necessity 
of  continued  production  of .  the  re- 
serves as  required  by  section 
7422(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976.  In 
light  of  the  findings  contained  in  that 
report.  I  hereby  certify  that  continued 
production  from  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves  is  in  the  national  interest. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  October  6,  1981. 


SUGAR  PROVISIONS  OF  1981 
FARM  BILL 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permis."!ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  yester- 
day all  of  us  received  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" in  support  of  the  sugar  provi- 
sions of  the  1981  farm  bill.  This  letter 
is  the  best  summary  to  date  of  the 
compelling  arguments  on  an  issue  that 
is  of  critical  importance  to  the  100,000 
persons  who  are  directly  employed  by 
our  domestic  sugar  industry.  Every 
Member  of  the  House  should  pay  close 
attention  to  this  "Dear  Colleague."  for 
it  has  been  signed  by  a  bipartisan 
group  which  represents  every  tint  and 
hue  of  the  political  spectrum.  The  fact 
is  that  the  sugar  provisions  of  the 
farm  bill  have  wide  and  bipartisan 
support. 

This  letter  also  points  to  the  impor- 
tance of  domestic  sugar  production  as 
a  buffer  against  the  volatility  of  world 
sugar  trade.  Furthermore,  the  18- 
cents-per-pound  loan  program  that 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  included 
in  the  Bedell  substitute  will  not  cost 
the  taxpayer  in  this  country  a  penny. 
The   Department   of   Agriculture   re- 


ports that  the  nonrecourse  loan  pro- 
gram will,  in  fact,  make  money  in 
1982.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  the 
last  time  the  Government  operated  a 
sugar  loan  program,  it  returned  over 
$67  million  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Bedell  amendment  during  consider- 
ation of  the  farm  bill  on  the  House 
floor.  The  domestic  sugar  industry  is 
important  to  the  economy  of  17 
States.  It  is  high  time  that  we  support 
American  farm  products  which  offer 
American  consumers  a  better  deal— fi- 
nancially and  philosophically.  If 
America  does  not  support  America's 
industries,  then  who  will?  I  also  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  1981 
farm  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  this 
"'Dear  Colleague"  for  printing  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  1,  1981. 

Dear  Colleague:  Sugar  is  a  major  domes- 
tic crop  and  an  essential  element  of  the  ag- 
ricultural sector  of  our  nation's  economy. 
Sugar  beet  and  sugar  cane  are  grown  on 
over  13,000  farms  in  17  states.  The  industry 
directly  employs  over  100,000  Americans 
and  contributes  over  $3  billion  to  the  GNP. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  sugar  is  a  major 
agricultural  crop  upon  which  the  economy 
of  many  local  communities  depends,  the 
United  States  is  the  only  major  sugar-pro- 
ducing nation  in  the  world  that  has  no  do- 
mestic sugar  policy.  For  forty  years,  from 
1934  to  1974,  the  U.S.  maintained  an  official 
policy  to  preserve  this  important-  domestic 
industry  for  strategic  and  economic  reasons. 
It  is  only  since  the  expiration  of  the  Sugar 
Act  that  prices  have  fluctuated  wildly.  In 
1974  alone,  the  price  for  sugar  increased 
from  8  cents  to  60  cents  per  pound.  By  1977, 
the  price  had  declined  to  7  cents  per  pound. 
In  1980.  again  in  the  absence  of  a  domestic 
program,  the  price  rose  to  40  cents  per 
poiuid  before  dropping  to  a  low  of  11  cents 
in  August  of  this  year. 

The  non-recourse  loan  provision  for  sugar 
wiU  prevent  these  wide  price  fluctuations 
which  hurt  both  farmers  and  consumers.  It 
will  establish  a  domestic  sugar  program  de- 
signed to  maintain  a  viable  domestic  sugar 
producing  industry  and  to  assure  adequate 
supplies  at  stable  prices  for  American  con- 
sumers. Furthermore,  a  strong  domestic 
sugar  industry  maintains  jobs  and  produc- 
tion in  our  economy.  The  United  States  cur- 
rently has  a  $2  billion  trade  deficit  annually 
due  to  imtiorts  of  foreign  sugar,  and  this 
deficit  will  rise  to  $4.7  billion  in  the  total  ab- 
sence of  a  domestic  industry. 

For  these  reasons,  we  ask  you  to  support 
the  loan  provision  for  sugar.  This  type  of 
loan  program  has  been  around  for  decades 
and  is  available  for  numerous  other  crops  in 
the  Farm  Bill.  The  last  time  the  govern- 
ment operated  a  sugar  loan  provision,  the 
program  returned  a  profit  of  over  $67  mil- 
lion to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Sugar  farmers  are 
only  asking  for  the  same  treatment  other 
commodities  receive. 

You  may  find  the  attached  fact  sheet 
useful  during  floor  debate  on  the  farm  bUl. 
We  urge  you  to  support  the  sugar  loan  pro- 
vision on  the  House  floor. 

Thomas  S.  Foley,  E  (Kika)  de  la  Garza, 
David  R.  Bowen,  Fred  Richmond,  Wil- 
liam M.  Thomas,  Delbert  L.  Latta, 
Arlan  Stangeland,  and  Sid  Morrison. 


THE  MINE  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  opposition 
to  actions  taken  in  the  other  body 
which  could  cause  great  harm  for  the 
miners  in  my  district  and  across  Amer- 
ica. 

I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
funding  for  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  which  will  be 
considered  by  the  House  as  part  of  the 
Labor/HHS  appropriations  bill,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  my  efforts 
in  supporting  the  administration's  re- 
quest to  increase  MSHA's  funding  for 
next  year. 

MSHA  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
coal  miners  in  the  Fifth  District  of 
Kentucky  and  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

Many  of  you  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration.  But  every  day 
of  the  week,  miners  in  our  districts, 
benefit  from  their  programs. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves: 
Since  the  implementation  of  the  act 
creating  MSHA  in  1969,  coal  mine  fa- 
talities have  been  reduced  by  more 
than  50  percent.  Mine  disasters  (those 
terrible  accidents  claiming  more  than 
five  lives  each)  have  been  cut  in  half. 
And  this  improved  safety  is  all  the 
more  impressive  considering  that 
during  these  same  years,  coal  produc- 
tion has  been  increasing. 

What  this  boils  down  to  is  about  100 
lives  a  year,  1,000  lives  over  the  life  of 
the  act,  that  have  not  been  lost  in 
needless,  terrifying  accidents.  That 
means  1,000  fewer  widows  and  literally 
thousands  fewer  orphans. 

And  what  is  more,  it  gives  these 
miners,  their  wives  and  their  children, 
just  a  little  extra  certainty  that  when 
the  miners  leave  for  work  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  will  return  home  that  night, 
safe  and  sound. 

If  only  you  could  listen  to  one  of  the 
miners  in  my  district.  He  told  of  how 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  he  had 
been  sent  off  to  work  in  the  coal  mines 
after  his  father  had  died— killed  in  a 
coal  mine  accident.  And  he  remem- 
bered as  he  walked  off  to  work  that 
first  morning  •  •  •  carrying  his  late  fa- 
ther's lunch  pail  •  •  •  how  other  folks 
in  his  family  had  been  killed  in  mine 
accidents  before.  As  he  said  goodbye 
to  his  mother  that  morning,  he  won- 
dered whether  some  day  she  would  be 
like  one  of  the  mothers  he  had  seen 
before,  mourning  the  death  of  a  miner 
at  a  mine  site  accident. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  come  a  long 
way.  Both  the  miners  and  the  opera- 
tors have  become  far  more  safety  con- 
scious, realizing  that  these  horrible  ac- 
cidents can  be  prevented. 
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maintained     ventilation 
each  well-supported  roof, 
carefully    tended    electrical 
are  thousands  of  miners 
and  limb  have  been  protect- 
never  measure  the  exact 
MSHA,  we  will  never  know 
umber  of  lives  saved  by  the 
but   the  miners,  their 
children   would  definitely 
know  the  alternative, 
colleagues  to  stand  firmly 
House  version  of  the  bill, 
idministration's  request   to 
N  SHA  funding  next  year.  It 
nvested  in  the  lives  of  our 
is  money  well  invested. 


NATIONAL  HOMEBUILDING 
BONDS 

The  SPEAKER 


pro  tempore.  Under 

order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Arizona   (Mr.    RuDD)    is 
for  45  minutes. 
I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
a  bill  which  will  provide 
mortgage     money     at     an 
rate    for   new    home   con- 
It  will  stimulate  the  home- 
industry  and  put  thousands 
workers— now     laid 
o  work.  And  it  will  provide 
rce   of  private   capital   for 


lending  institutions  such  as  savings 
and  loans  institutions,  and  banks. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  ac- 
complish all  of  these  things  without  a 
dollar  of  Federal  money,  placing  no 
new  burden  on  the  Treasury.  In  fact, 
it  will  create  additional  tax  revenue 
for  the  Federal  Government, 

Current  high-interest  rates  are 
threatening  to  destroy  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  create  a  vigorous 
growing  economy.  Perhaps  the  heavi- 
est adverse  impact  of  high-interest 
rates  is  visible  in  the  inability  of  the 
lending  institutions  to  provide  ade- 
quate funding  for  new  home  construc- 
tion at  an  affordable  rate. 

The  savings  and  loan  industry, 
which  historically  has  carried  the 
greatest  share  of  new  home  construc- 
tion, is  in  deep  trouble,  and  many  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  may  not  be 
able  to  survive  if  the  present  supply  of 
mortgage  money  is  not  increased.  The 
building  trades  are  a  major  center  of 
the  Nation's  unemployment  problem. 
Suppliers  of  home  construction  mate- 
rials are,  likewise,  suffering.  Is  there  a 
remedy?  Yes.  Will  this  remedy  cost 
the  Treasury  tax  dollars?  No. 

If  this  Congress  acts  now  to  author- 
ize national  homebuilding  bonds  as  de- 
tailed in  my  bill,  the  inflow  of  tax  dol- 
lars to  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  actually 
increase.  What  would  be  required  to 
implement  this  national  homebuilding 
bond  proposal?  Authorization  by  Fed- 
eral legislation  for  the  isssuance  of  na- 
tional homebuilding  bonds  to  be  of- 
fered for  sale  by  savings  and  loans, 
and  banks.  The  bonds  would  receive 
preferential  treatment  from  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service. 

How  would  the  program  work?  Na- 
tional homebuilding  bonds  would  be 
issued  in  denominations  of  $1,000  or 
any  multiple  thereof.  The  bonds 
would  pay  the  investor  10  percent  in- 
terest, with  an  effective  after-tax  yield 
of  14  percent.  Funds  flowing  into  the 
savings  and  loans  and  the  banks  from 
the  sale  of  national  homebuilding 
bonds  would  be  dedicated  to  provide 
mortgage  money  for  loans  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  new  home,  or  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  home,  at  an  annual  rate 
of  12  percent,  llVz  to  bank,  '/2  to  insur- 
ance. 

Borrowing  would  be  restricted  to  the 
construction  of  new  homes,  with  a 
limit  of  $100,000  on  the  individual 
mortgage.  The  borrower  would  be  re- 
quired, as  a  condition  of  receiving  the 
12-percent  loan,  to  warrant  the  new 
home  was  for  personal  occupancy.  The 
mortgages  at  12  percent  would  carry  a 
clause  permitting  repayment  with  no 
prepayment  penalty  after  3  years.  If 
interest  rates  come  down,  as  everyone 
anticipates  in  the  next  3  to  5  years, 
the  existing  mortgage  could  be  liqui- 
dated and  the  home  refinanced  at  a 
lower  rate. 

National  homebuilding  bonds  would 
be  sold  with  a  3-year  maturity  date. 


Why  would  any  investor  consider 
buying  a  3-year  instrument  bearing 
only  a  10-percent  rate  of  interest?  Be- 
cause these  bonds  would  carry  with 
them  an  element  of  income  tax  ex- 
emption providing  the  investor  with 
an  effective  return  of  14  percent  of 
the  investment.  Historically,  14  per- 
cent interest  is  phenomenally  high, 
and  the  opportunity  to  lock  in  such  a 
rate  for  a  period  of  3  years,  during 
which  interest  rates  may  be  falling, 
should  prove  very  attractive  to  mil- 
lions of  investors. 

For  example:  The  purchaser  of  a  na- 
tional homebuilding  bond  would,  in  re- 
ality, receive  the  same  rate  of  return 
on  $10,000  invested  in  national  home- 
building bonds  as  would  be  received  on 
$10,000  invested  at  14  percent  interest. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  possibility  of 
having  14  percent  return  on  a  3-year 
instrument  would  attract  a  great  many 
institutional  investors,  pension  plans, 
as  well  as  individual  savers. 

How  could  this  be  accomplished 
without  causing  the  Treasury  a  loss  in 
income  tax?  There  would  be  an  appar- 
ent loss  of  tax  revenue  to  the  Treas- 
ury. The  amount  of  income  available 
to  the  investor  free  of  income  tax 
would  vary  with  the  tax  bracket  of  the 
investor.  Let  me  give  a  few  typical  ex- 
amples. 

Investor  "A  "  puts  $10,000  in  a  cur- 
rent CD  money  market  fund  or  other 
instrument  paying  14  percent— $10,000 
times  14  percent  equals  $1,400  gross 
interest  return.  Investor  '  A  "  is  in  a  30- 
percent  tax  bracket.  Interest  yield 
$1,400  less  30  percent  tax  equals  $980 
disposable  income  for  the  investor.  In- 
vestor "A"  buys  $10,000  worth  of  na- 
tional homebuilding  bonds  paying  10 
percent.  Yield  equals  $1,000.  This  in- 
vestor is  permitted  to  keep  $980  tax 
free.  Theoretical  loss  to  the  Treasury 
is  $280  (with  homebuilding  bonds). 

Because  of  the  tax  forgiveness  inves- 
tor 'A'  who  has  received  only  10  per- 
cent on  his  national  homebuiWing 
bonds  has  the  same  amount  of  dispos- 
able after-tax  income  as  he  would 
have  had  if  the  money  had  been  in- 
vested at  14  percent  with  the  proceeds 
fully  taxable  at  his  30-percent  rate. 

Here  is  another  example.  Investor 
■'B"  is  in  the  40-percent  tax  bracket. 
Investor  'B"  puts  $10,000  in  a  current 
CD  or  money  market  fund  at  a  rate  of 
14  percent— $10,000  times  14  percent 
equals  $1,400:  $1,400  less  40-percent 
income  tax  charge  equals  $840  net  to 
investor  "B.  "  Investor  "B"  puts 
$10,000  in  national  homebuilding 
bonds  at  10  percent.  Gross  yield:  10 
percent  of  $10,000  equals  $1,000.  Inves- 
tor "B"  is  permitted  to  retain  free  of 
any  income  tax  $840  or  84  percent  of 
his  10-percent  return.  Theoretical  loss 
to  the  Treasury  equals  $240. 

Here  is  a  final  example:  Investor  C  is 
in  the  50-percent  bracket.  Investor  C 
puts  $10,000  in  CD  or  money  market 
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funds  at  14  percent.  Yield:  $1,400  less 
tax  at  50  percent  equals  $700  net  yield 
to  investor  C.  Investor  C  puts  $10,000 
in  national  homebuilding  bonds  at  10 
percent.  Yield  equals  $1,000.  Investor 
C  is  permitted  to  keep  $700  before  tax 
is  applied,  or  70  percent  of  interest 
from  national  homebuilding  bonds  tax 
free.  Apparent  loss  to  Treasury  equals 
$200. 

The  average  amount  of  tax  foregone 
by  the  Treasury  on  these  3  brackets 
equals  $720  divided  by  3  equals  $240 
on  each  $10,000  invested  in  national 
homebuilding  bonds.  However,  when 
all  tax  brackets  (29  through  50  per- 
cent) are  considered,  the  average 
amount  of  tax  foregone  by  the  Treas- 
ury on  each  $10,000  of  bonds  equals 
$242.45  or  $2,424.50  on  each  $100,000. 
It  is  this  figure  I  will  use  for  future 
computations. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  if  in- 
vestors A,  B,  and  C  put  their  money  in 
CD's  or  money  market  funds  at  14  per- 
cent and  paid  the  present  tax  rates  ac- 
cording to  their  brackets,  the  theoreti- 
cal loss  to  the  Treasury  would  be 
$1,680  divided  by  3.  or  $560  average  on 
each  510.000  investment.  The  investor 
is  giving  up  the  higher  yield  of  14  per- 
cent theoretically  and  accepting  a  10- 
percent  interest  yield.  If  the  loss  to 
the  Treasury  is  calculated  on  the 
actual  loss  on  the  10-percent  return,  it 
averages  $242.45  per  $10,000,  or 
$2,424.50  for  each  $100,000  raised 
through  the  sale  of  national  home- 
building bonds. 

Some  would  disregard  the  revenue- 
raising  potential  of  the  national  home- 
building bond  instrument  and  insist 
the  Treasury  has  lost  $560  on  each 
$10,000  invested,  or  a  total  of  $5,600 
on  each  $100,000  raised  through  the 
national  homebuilding  bonds  issued. 
But  the  Treasury,  by  insisting  its 
actual  tax  lo.ss  must  be  measured 
against  a  14-percent  interest  rate, 
would  be  saying  the  Government 
wants  to  encourage  investment  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest;  at  the  same  time, 
the  Reagan  administration  is  saying 
present  interest  rates  are  too  high  and 
we  must  do  something  to  bring  them 
down. 

It  is  inconceivable  the  administra- 
tion would  permit  the  Treasury  on  one 
hand  to  argue  for  maintaining  high-in- 
terest rates  when  it  is  apparent  to  ev- 
eryone in  the  United  States  that  high- 
interest  rates,  if  they  continue,  will  se- 
verely damage  the  economy. 

At  least  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
new  housing  is  represented  by  labor. 
Using  the  figure  of  50  percent  going  to 
labor,  each  $100,000  of  mortgage 
money  made  available  though  the  is- 
suance of  national  homebuilding 
bonds  would  create  $50,000  to  buy  con- 
struction labor— electricians,  carpen- 
ters, plumbers,  brick  masons,  concrete 
finishers,  roofers,  sheet  metal  men, 
glazers,  and  so  forth. 


In  the  figures  just  given,  we  calculat- 
ed only  the  new  taxable  income  made 
available  from  the  face  amount  of  the 
mortgage;  that  is,  $100,000.  But  any 
borrower  will  be  required  by  the  lend- 
ing institution  to  put  up  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  cost  of  a  new  home; 
thus  the  $100,000  mortgage  money 
available  would  inspire  the  building  of 
a  $125,000  house  at  minimum  and  the 
new  money  available  to  pay  labor 
wages  would  be  $62,500,  not  $50,000. 
Salaries  in  the  construction  trade  are 
currently  high.  It  can  be  safely  as- 
sumed this  minimum  $62,500  in  new 
labor  money— $50,000  from  the  mort- 
gage and  $12,500  from  the  purchaser's 
contribution— would  be  taxed  at  the 
recipient  level  at  a  rate  of  at  least  20 
percent.  Thus,  the  $50,000  of  labor 
money  generated  by  issuance  of 
$100,000  in  national  homebuilding 
bonds,  plus  the  $12,500  required  con- 
tribution from  the  builder  or  purchas- 
er, would  produce  for  the  Treasury  in 
tax  revenue  at  least  $12,500  the  first 
year. 

The  actual  loss  to  the  Treasury  for 
tax  forgiveness  on  $100,000  of  national 
homebuilding  bonds  would  be  on  the 
average  about  $2,424.50  each  year,  or 
$7,273.50  over  the  3-year  period  of  the 
bond's  existence.  Thus,  the  actual 
yield  to  the  Treasury  during  the  3- 
year  life  of  the  bond  would  be 
$5,526.50  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
tax  forgiveness. 

If  the  Reagan  administration  is  sin- 
cere and  truly  wants  to  reduce  interest 
rates,  and  truly  wants  to  assist  the 
construction  industry,  the  savings  and 
loans,  and  the  millions  of  American 
families  who  cannot  now  buy  their 
own  homes,  the  issuance  of  national 
homebuilders  bonds  appears  to  be  a 
logical  answer. 

Homeownership  is  a  fundamental 
foundation  of  the  American  dream. 
Homeownership  creates  stability  in 
communities.  Homeownership  adds  to 
the  tax  base  for  local  authorities. 

With  present  mortgage  rates  of  16 
and  17  percent,  millions  of  Americans 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  new 
housing  they  need  and  desire.  Because 
of  the  current  high-interest  rates 
many  of  them  cannot  qualify  for  a 
loan  sufficient  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  a  new  house. 

Reduction  of  the  mortgage  rate 
from  its  present  high  to  12  percent 
would  permit  millions  of  Americans  to 
qualify  for  the  necessary  loans  and  to 
be  able  to  afford  the  payments  on  a 
12-percent  interest  mortgage.  For 
every  $1  billion  created  with  these  new 
bond  mortgage  instruments,  plus  the 
20-percent  contribution  of  the  pur- 
chaser or  builder,  there  will  be  gener- 
ated for  the  Federal  Treasury  $120 
million  in  new  taxes,  paid  by  the  con- 
struction workers  and  the  building 
trade  suppliers. 

Each  billion  dollars  in  new  mortgage 
money  would  finance  the  construction 


of  10.000  new  homes.  Industry  econo- 
mists estimate  the  market  could 
absorb  2  million  new  homes  in  the 
next  12  calendar  months. 

Orders  now  being  received  by  build- 
ing material  suppliers  are  40-percent 
below  average.  The  homebuilding  in- 
dustry is  at  65  p>ercent  of  capacity  and 
dropping.  We  are  in  a  crisis  and  only 
re.solute  action  of  the  sort  proposed  in 
my  bill  can  provide  a  remedy  equal  to 
the  problem. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  legislation  with  me. 


D  1940 

FURTHER  BUDGET 
SUGGESTIONS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  this  Member  comes  to  the 
well  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  addi- 
tional cuts  that  could  l)e  made  in  the 
Federal  budget  without  working  an 
undue  hardship  on  the  handicapped, 
the  sick,  the  elderly,  and  the  truly 
needy.  It  has  always  l>een  my  conten- 
tion that  the  American  people  are  will- 
ing to  support  additional  cuts,  that 
they  will  make  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  restore  our  fiscal  house  to  order; 
but  today  I  have  solid  evidence  that 
such  is,  indeed,  the  case. 

A  recent  NBC-AP  poll  of  1,601 
adults,  taken  September  28  and  29.  in- 
dicated that  54  percent  of  all  those 
polled  support  the  President's  call  for 
additional  cuts;  however,  and  this  is 
what  is  most  significant,  53  percent  of 
those  polled  did  not  think  Congress 
would  approve  the  cuts  and  only  32 
percent  thought  it  would. 

In  short,  while  a  majority  of  the 
people  think  further  spending  cuts  are 
the  best  route  to  go  at  this  time, 
nearly  an  equal  majority  suspect  Con- 
gress is  not  yet  ready  to  subordinate 
its  concern  for  the  special  interests  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
Given  the  fact  Federal  spending  has 
jumped  from  $100  billion  in  1962  to 
over  $700  billion  in  1982.  that  skepti- 
cism is  easy  to  understand. 

There  is,  however,  one  sure  way  to 
eliminate  this  public  skepticism  and 
that  is  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  un- 
founded, to  show  that  Congress  is  will- 
ing to  cut  at  least  $13  billion  from  the 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  and  hopefully 
more. 

Such  action  would  also  help  con- 
vince the  financial  markets  and  the 
business  community  that  inflation  and 
pressure  on  the  credit  markets  will  be 
eased  in  the  future.  Without  such  re- 
assurance, the  type  of  business  news 
appearing  in  the  paper  today— orders 
for  manufacturing  goods  down  1.9  per- 
cent and  new  construction  down  1.6 
percent— will  keep  recurring. 
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America  simply  cannot  afford  a  19- 
percent  pr  me  rate  any  more  than  the 
taxpayers  ;an  afford  the  $96  billion  it 
cost  to  finince  the  national  debt  last 


year. 
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Metibers  will  recall  that  over 

of  the  past  2  or  3  weeks  I 

from   a   list   of  some   272 

reductions  could  be  made 

spending,   for   fiscal   year 

whi<^  started  just  5  days  ago. 

items  total  some  $52  billion. 

Mqmber   from   California   has 

the  list  over  the  course  of 

2  weeks  and  today  I  will 

fl-om  the  list  that  relates  to 

indepe  ndent  agencies  as  described 

budget.  These  total  65. 

$1,739,610,000,  or  about 

of  the  total  outlays  in  our 


Pec  eral 


then  with  these  remain- 
agencies: 
and   expenses."   Our 
in  this  instance  is  selecting 
ion  that  we  cut  10  percent 
by   retaining   the  original 
ictivities    of    the    ICC    but 
the  regulatory  aspects.  If 
we  would  save  $7,810,000. 
or  not,  we  have  a  Japan- 
Friendship  Commission, 
eliminate  this.  We  do  not 
necessary   to   operate   an 
the  benefit  of  one  trading 
we  did  this,  we  would  save 

Services    Corporation."    Ac- 

the  GAG,  correcting  audit 

would  save  $1,968,000. 

will  be  interested  to  know 

in  the  Federal  Govern- 

Mirine  Mammal  Commission. 

1663,000  a  year  and  we  just 

beli;ve  that  it  is  justified,  given 

circumstances  of  our  present  fi- 


h  ive 


siti  lation. 


"The  National  Commission  on  Li- 
brary and  Information  Science."  Here 
again,  we  question  if  we  can  justify 
the  existence  of  this  Commission.  It 
costs  us  $740,000  a  year  and  we  believe 
that  it  should  be  eliminated. 

"National  Endowment  for  the  Arts." 
The  GAG  has  recommended  correct- 
ing audit  procedures,  which  would 
save  $306,000. 

"National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities." Here  again,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Gf fice  has  questioned  certain 
expenditures  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  are  within  the  purview  of  what 
the  program  was  established  to  accom- 
plish. If  these  recommendations  were 
followed,  it  would  save  $3,042,000. 

"National  Institute  of  Building  Sci- 
ence." We  just  believe  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  have  this  particular  institute. 
It  should  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
HUD  if  at  all,  and  in  the  process  we 
would  save  $500,000. 

"National  Mediation  Board."  We  do 
not  question  the  necessity  of  having  a 
National  Mediation  Board,  but  we  do 
question  whether  it  should  exist  sepa- 
rate from  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  We  feel  the  two  should  be 
combined,  and  if  so  we  could  save  up 
to  $4,507,000. 

"National  Science  Foundation,  re- 
search and  related  activities."  We 
would  cut  10  percent  from  what  was 
spent  in  1981.  The  proposed  cuts  are 
insufficient,  considering  the  massive 
waste.  We  would  curtail  the  low-priori- 
ty programs  and  the  input  program.  If 
this  suggestion  were  implemented,  we 
would  save  $15,473,000. 

"Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Cor- 
poration." We  would  eliminate  this 
and  transfer  its  jurisdiction  to  HUD 
and/or  Commerce;  this  would  save 
$14,950,000. 

"Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
salaries  and  expenses."  We  would 
allow  20  percent  above  what  was  spent 
in  1980.  The  proposal  for  1982  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  28.1  percent  from 
what  was  spent  in  1980.  We  believe 
this  is  excessive  and  not  justifiable.  Al- 
lowing for  a  20-percent  increase  would 
save  $30,733,200.  In  addition,  audit 
procedures  should  be  corrected,  ac- 
cording to  GAG.  for  an  additional  sav- 
ings of  $195,000. 

"Nuclear  Safety  Oversight  Commit- 
tee." We  believe  that  this  is  a  redun- 
dant activity.  Its  activities  should  fall 
within  the  purview  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  and  if  it  were 
eliminated  or  combined,  it  would  save 
$100,000. 

■Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission."  Here  again  it  is 
redundant  with  the  function  per- 
formed by  OSHA,  that  famous  organi- 
zation that  exists  at  the  Federal  level. 
If  we  combined  the  two,  we  could  save 
$7,848,000. 

"Office  of  Federal  Inspector  for 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transport 
System."  We  believe  that  this  could  be 


eliminated.  We  have  tremendous 
assets,  resources,  and  wealth  in  the 
State  of  Alaska.  We  question  if  we 
need  a  special  Federal  inspector  for 
that  purpose.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have 
it,  the  financing  for  it  could  be  paid  by 
a  fee  charge  or  a  user  charge  or  a  tax 
on  the  gas  that  is  flowing  through 
that  system  and  not  out  of  the  general 
treasury.  This,  if  implemented,  would 
save  the  general  treasury  $35,498,000. 

"Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
civil  service  and  retirement  disability 
fund."  We  would  implement  the  per- 
sonal consumption  expenditure  index 
instead  of  the  CPI.  This  is  the  same 
fprmula  that  we  recommend  for  the 
change  in  social  security.  If  imple- 
mented, it  would  save  $542,188,000. 

□  1950 

"OPM.  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund."  We  would  change  the 
minimum  guarantee  provision  for  dis- 
abled Air  Force  civilian  retirees,  which 
is  a  recommendation  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  If  implemented,  it 
would  save  $54  million. 

"OPM."  The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  recommended  that  audit 
procedures  be  corrected,  allowing  for  a 
savings  of  $19,824,000. 

"Postal  Service."  Here,  again,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  our  inves- 
tigative arm,  has  recommended  to  the 
Congress  that  audit  procedures  be  cor- 
rected, resulting  in  the  savings  of 
$145,600,000. 

These  are  the  total  of  the  independ- 
ent agencies  which  this  Member  from 
California  will  read  to  the  Members 
this  evening,  indicating  where  we  be- 
lieve that  additional  cuts  can  be  made. 

We  should  continue  to  reflect  on  the 
fact  that  to  date,  in  this  fiscal  year,  it 
is  estimated  that  borrowing  by  the 
Federal  Government  will  consume 
some  $70  billion.  That  is  the  most 
viable  estimate  this  Member  has  been 
able  to  obtain.  We  consumed  in  the 
way  of  additional  borrowing  some  $90 
billion  in  the  fiscal  year  which  closed 
last  September  30,  less  than  a  week 
ago. 

We  should  also  reflect  that  during 
the  course  of  the  last  5  years,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  gone  into  debt  an  addi- 
tional $300  billion,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  $1  trillion  national  debt  we  Ameri- 
cans now  have  the  privilege  of  paying 
for. 

In  short,  if  we  have  a  desire  to  bring 
a  semblance  of  responsibility  into  the 
credit  markets  of  this  Nation  by  re- 
moving our  Government  from  them, 
or  reducing  demand  for  Federal  credit, 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  do  that  is  to  reduce  spending  by 
this  Government. 

We  should  reflect  that  our  deficit 
this  year  is  projected  at  between  $40 
billion  and  $70  billion.  We  just  cannot 
go  on  year  after  year  with  spending 
and  borrowing  of  this  magnitude.  This 
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is  preventing  the  economic  recovery  of 
the  housing  industry,  the  automobile 
industry,  impacting  most  adversely  on 
those  people  in  the  lower  economic 
scale  of  our  society,  and  it  is  a  prudent 
action  for  the  Congress  to  take  to  get 
our  fiscal  house  in  order. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  will 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT 
ANWAR  SADAT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  President  Anwar  Sadat  of 
Egypt  by  assassins'  bullets  is  an  incal- 
culable setback  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace.  President  Sadat  was  a  man  or 
courage,  of  vision,  of  greatness,  a  man 
in  heroic  pursuit  of  peace  even  in  the 
face  of  violent  resistance  from  his 
Arab  brothers.  He  was  a  steadying 
force  in  the  tempestuous  Middle  East 
and,  therefore,  the  world. 

I  pray  that  his  successors  will  quick- 
ly take  up  the  leadership  of  his  valiant 
crusade,  so  that  our  hopes  for  peace 
and  stability  do  not  die  with  him.  For 
this,  we  all  must  pray.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GENERAL 
CASIMIR  PULASKI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Octo- 
ber 11  marks  the  202d  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  the  great  Polish  pa- 
triot. Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  gave  his 
life  in  order  that  our  country  might  be 
free. 

President  Reagan  has  issued  a  proc- 
lamation   designating   October    11    as 
General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  and  a 
copy  of  that  proclamation  follows: 
GENinfAL  Pulaski  Memorial  Day 

(A  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America) 

As  we  pay  homage  again  to  the  memory  of 
General  Casimir  Pulaski,  we  are  reminded 
of  his  dedication  to  freedom,  his  Selfless 
service  to  our  Nation,  and  his  contributions 
to  the  achievement  of  American  independ- 
ence. His  tireless  devotion  to  democratic 
ideals  continues  to  inspire  us,  his  adopted 
countrymen,  today.  His  name  and  deeds 
remain  similarly  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  his  native  Poland,  and  indeed  of 
people  the  world  over.  His  is  a  model  we  can 
all  emulate. 

Upon  his  arrival  In  America  in  1777,  Gen- 
eral I^ulaski  was  appointed  by  Congress  as 
Commander  of  the  Horse  In  the  Continental 
Army.  He  fought  at  the  battle  of  German- 
town,  conducted  expeditions  to  obtain  provi- 
sions for  the  Continental  soldiers  during 
their  harsh  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  Pennsyl- 
vania and,  as  the  Revolutionary  War  contin- 
ued, saw  service  in  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware. Following  a  gallant  attempt  to  wrest 
Savannah.  Georgia  from  British  control, 
this  valiant  patriot  died  on  October  11,  1779. 


Now,  therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  October  11,  1981  as  Gener- 
al Pulaski  Memorial  Day. 

Furthermore,  in  recognition  of  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  General  Pulaski  made  for 
his  adopted  country  and  for  the  cause  of 
freedom,  I  do  hereby  designate  October  11 
of  each  succeeding  year  as  General  Pulaski 
Memorial  Day. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
honor  the  memory  of  General  Pulaski  by 
holding  appropriate  exercises  and  ceremo- 
nies on  this  date  in  suitable  places  through- 
out our  land. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fifth  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  sixth. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

This  occasion  is  one  of  great  signifi- 
cance, not  only  to  Polish-Americans 
alone,  but  also  to  Americans  in  gener- 
al. For  on  this  day  we  hail  the  name  of 
Casimir  Pulaski— hero  of  the  demo- 
cractic  revolutionary  cause  in  Poland, 
his  native  land,  and  of  America,  the 
land  of  his  adoption.  A  summary  of 
Pulaski's  contributions  to  the  ideals  of 
liberty  follows  from  the  Library  of 
Congress: 

Casimir  Pulaski  was  bom  on  March  4, 
1747.  at  Winiary.  his  parents'  estate  bear 
Warka.  in  the  Warsaw  district  of  Poland. 
Joseph  Pulaski.  Casimir's  father,  was  a  suc- 
cessful and  wealthy  landowner  who  brought 
up  his  children  in  an  atmosphere  of  religion 
and  patriotism.  The  Pulaski  family  became 
deeply  Involved  in  the  resistance  to  Russian 
encroachments  on  Polish  independence  in 
the  years  1768-1772.  When  this  effort 
failed,  Casimir  was  forced  into  exile,  where 
he  sp)ent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Devoted 
to  the  idea  of  fighting  for  freedom  and  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  in  his  own  coun- 
try, Pulaski  offered  his  services  to  America. 
He  came  to  this  country  on  July  23,  1777.  to 
join  the  American  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. On  the  recommendation  of  General 
Washington,  the  Continental  Congress  ap- 
pointed F^ilaski  Brigadier  General  of  Caval- 
ry on  September  15.  1777.  He  transformed 
the  American  cavalry  from  a  mounted  in- 
fantry into  a  cavalry  in  the  European  mode. 
The  "Pulaski  Legion  "  took  part  in  battles  in 
New  Jersey  in  1778  and  was  then  ordered  to 
the  southern  theater  of  war  in  the  following 
year,  where  it  participated  in  the  defense  of 
Charleston.  South  Carolina,  and  the  battle 
of  Savannah.  Pulaski  distinguished  himself 
in  that  battle,  where  he  was  wounded  and 
died  two  days  later,  on  October  11,  1779,  at 
the  age  32. 

The  Continental  Congress  voted  to  have  a 
monument  erected  in  his  honor.  In  1929 
Congress  established  October  1 1  as  a  day  of 
commemoration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of 
Pulaski's  death.  Since  then.  United  States 
presidents  have  issued  proclamations  to 
honor  that  day.  The  American  people  across 
the  land  have  honored  him  by  naming 
towns,  counties,  forts,  schools,  bridges, 
streets,  and  organizations  after  him. 

It  was  noted  by  all  of  his  comrades- 
in-arms  that  Pulaski  was  a  fiery  spirit 
and  a  master  organizer.  Working  well 
with  fellow  officers,  he  urged  along 
the  Revolutionary  cause,  bolstering 
the  cavalry  morale  and  ever-confident 
of  victory.  Primarily,  however,  he  was 


a  courageous  example  to  his  men  in 
battle.  He  was  a  horseman  of  consum- 
mate skill,  a  swordsman  of  heroic  ef- 
fectiveness, and  a  leader  with  knowl- 
edge, intuition,  and  daring. 

Count  Casimir  Pulaski  is  remem- 
bered and  honored  as  a  hero  of  two 
hemispheres— in  one  for  his  valiant  ef- 
forts to  prevent  the  partition  of 
Poland— and  in  the  other,  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  during  Ameri- 
ca's war  of  independence. 

This  great  man  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  the  age-old  struggle  for 
freedom  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  real 
pride  that  I  join  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  in  the  Uth  District  of  Illinois, 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  all  over  this 
Nation  in  commemorating  the  202d 
anniversary  of  General  Pulaski's  gal- 
lant sacrifice  for  the  noble  ideals  of 
freedom.* 


FED  SHOULD  EASE  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 23  Congressman  Bonker  and  I 
and  many  of  our  colleagues  described 
the  crippling  economic  effects  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  current  high 
interest  policy. 

We  also  strongly  urged  the  Fed  to 
loosen  its  tight  money  policies  and 
take  the  necessary  actions  to  bring 
down  high  interest  rates.  This  is  essen- 
tial for  a  healthy  national  economy  es- 
pecially in  the  housing,  forest  prod- 
ucts, and  automotive  sales  sectors. 

On  Sunday,  I  was  gratified  to  learn 
that  at  long  last  the  administration 
has  come  to  many  of  the  same  conclu- 
sions about  the  Fed's  high  interest 
policies  that  most  of  us  in  Congress 
did  weeks  or  even  months  ago. 

Specifically,  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan,  in  an  interview  with  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  said  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  should  ease  its  tight 
money  policies  and  "...  not  stay  in  a 
low  money  supply  mode  any  longer 
than  is  necessary. . .". 

I  submit  this  article  for  the  Record 
and  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  note 
the  change  In  the  administration's  po- 
sition. I  also  hope  that  Chairman 
Volcker  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Fed 
will  note  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  joined  many  of  us  in  the 
Congress  in  expressing  his  concern 
over  what  can  only  be  called  ruinous 
high  interest  rates. 

Thank  you. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sunday, 
October  4,  1981] 

Regan  Says  Fed  Should  EIase  Policy 
(By  John  M.  Berry  and  Caroline  Atkinson) 
Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan,  con- 
cerned that  the  U.S.  economy  may  be  in  a 
recession,   said   in  an   interview   with  The 
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declined  to  say  exactly  how  much 
he  wants  in  Federal  Reserve 
particularly  whether  he  believes  the 
's  targets  for  money  growth  for 
low.  Federal  reserve  officials 
R^gan  and  his  administration  col- 
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adjustment  for  inflation,  will  grow  by  5.2 
percent  during  1982.  And  in  the  interview. 
Regan  maintained  that  after  three  flat 
quarters  in  a  row.  including  the  current 
three  months,  "the  recovery  will  start  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1982. " 

However,  that  forecast  apparently  has 
become  conditional  upon  a  shift  in  Federal 
Reserve  policy,  in  Regan's  opinion. 

But  while  calling  for  an  easier  monetary 
policy,  the  Treasury  secretary  suggested 
that  continuing  economic  weakness  could 
lead  the  Reagan  administration  to  propose 
an  even  tighter  fiscal  iwlicy. 

Less  than  two  weeks  ago.  President 
Reagan  proposed  an  additional  $13  billion  in 
spending  cuts  for  1982  and  $3  billion  worth 
of  tax  increases  in  an  attempt  to  reduce 
what  would  otherwise  be  an  estimated  $59 
billion  federal  budget  deficit.  If  a  recession 
caused  a  large  drop  in  revenues,  or  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  spending  for  unemployment 
benefits  and  similar  programs,  Regan  said, 
more  cuts  might  have  to  be  made. 

In  addition,  some  forecasts,  based  on  an 
expected  weak  economy,  peg  federal  reve- 
nues for  1982  at  $15  billion  or  more  below 
administration  estimates.  Of  such  predic- 
tions, Regan  said,  "If  we  are  going  to  lose 
that  amount,  we'd  have  to  take  a  very  close 
look  at  other  things.  But  I  don't  agree  with 
that  forecast." 

Regan  partly  disagreed  with  economists 
who  argue  that  it  is  counterproductive  for 
the  government  to  attempt  to  reduce  a 
budget  deficit  which  is  a  result  of  a  reces- 
sion that  is  lowering  personal  incomes  and 
corporate  profits.* 


the    administration    has    not 
orecast  that  the  economy,  after 


SUMMARY  OF  EARLY  WARNINGS 
ON  SPENDING  BILLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
$74  million  over  its  section  302— 
budget  resolution— targets  for  discre- 
tionary budget  authority.  It  is  $844 
million  under  its  target  for  discretion- 
ary outlays. 

The  discretionary  portion  of  the 
bill— that  part  under  the  effective  con- 
trol of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee—constitutes less  than  $30  billion, 
whereas  over  $55  billion  in  the  bill  is 
for  entitlements.  The  subcommittee 
total,  which  includes  discretionary 
amounts  in  the  bill,  mandatory 
amounts,  advance  appropriations  from 
prior  years,  outlays  from  prior-year 
budget  authority,  and  anticipated  sup- 
plementals,  shows  a  different  result. 
The  subcommittee  total  is  under  the 
total  target  for  budget  authority  by 
$260  million.  It  is  over  the  total  target 
for  outlays  by  $763  million.  This 
outlay  overage  is  almost  entirely  at- 
tributable to  the  1982  outlay  impact  of 
the  fiscal  year  1981  spring  supplemen- 
tal-rescission bill.  That  bill  resulted  in 
an  increase  of  $703  million  in  1982  out- 
lays above  the  President's  initial  esti- 
mates, but  was  not  taken  into  account 
in  the  President's  Budget  or  the 
Gramm/Latta  amendment  to  the 
budget  resolution. 


H.R.  3606,  AGRICULTURE  AND  POOD  ACT  OP  1981 

This  bill  is  substantially  over  the 
target  for  new  entitlement  authority 
established  in  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. Combined  with  the  savings  al- 
ready accomplished  in  reconciliation, 
this  bill  would  exceed  the  section 
302— budget  resolution— target  for  en- 
titlement authority  by  $739  million. 
However,  amendments  are  being  pre- 
pared that  are  expected  to  reduce  the 
bill  below  its  target. 
Early  Warning— House  Budget  Committee 

H.R.  3603.  agriculture  AND  FOOD  ACT  OF  1981 

This  bill  is  over  the  committee's  allocated 
new  entitlement  authority. 

Staff  analysis 

Committee:  Agriculture. 

Chairman:  Mr.  de  la  Garza  (Texas). 

Ranking  Minority  Member:  Mr.  Wampler 
(Virginia). 

Scheduled:  Amendments  Wednesday.  Oc- 
tober 7.  1981. 

/.  Description  of  bill 

The  bill  provides  for  the  reauthorization 
of  the  farm  commodity  price  support,  re- 
search and  services,  food  stamps,  and  other 
programs.  The  bill  raises  the  price  support 
and  target  price  levels  for  the  agricultural 
commodities. 

//.  Comparison  unth  target  for  discretionary 
appropriations  action 
The  bill  is  $739  million  over  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee's  302(b)  report. 

Ill  SUMMARY  TABLE 
[In  mlHiotK  of  dalatsj 

entrllemait 
auttwnty 

1  Amount  In  Nl 2.292 

2  Pnoi  actMo  tins  sesswi -244 

3  Total  aclwi  to  Date 2,048 

4  302(b)  target 1,309 

5  Ovei  (-^)/UtK^ef  (-) 739 

6  Amounts  assumed  but  not  yet  consKJeted 

7  Ovei  (-.) /Under  (- ) 739 


IV.  Explanation  of  over/under 

The  bill  raises  the  commodity  price  sup- 
port levels  above  those  assumed  in  the  FMrst 
Budget  Resolution.  These  higher  price  sup- 
port levels  result  in  higher  estimated  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  a  new  conservation  program  that 
was  not  assumed  in  the  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution. 

V.  Comparison  with  the  President 
The  President's  mid-session  budget  ap- 
pears to  assume  a  continuation  of  the  farm 
price  support  programs  as  they  are  operat- 
ing for  the  1981  crops.  The  Administration 
has  not  provided  enough  detail  information 
to  allow  a  comparison  between  the  mid-ses- 
sion budget  and  the  bill. 

VI.  Amendments 
It  is  likely  the  Agriculture  Committee  will 
offer  an  amendment  that  will  result  in  re- 
ducing the  new  entitlement  authority  in  the 
bill  to  below  the  Agriculture  Committee's 
302(b)  target.  There  may  also  be  a  substi- 
tute offered  which  would  essentially  replace 
the  farm  legislation  contained  in  the  House 
bill  with  the  farm  legislation  contained  in 
the  Senate-passed  bill,  S.  884,  which  is  also 
under  the  new  entitlement  authority  target. 
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VII.  Food  stamp  authorization 
The  House  bill  provides  for  a  food  stamp 
program  cap  of  $10.01  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  This  excludes  funding  of  $825  million 
for  the  new  block  grant  for  Puerto  Rico. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  currently 
estimates  the  cost  of  the  fiscal  year  1982 
food  stamp  program  to  be  $11.70  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $11.60  billion  in  out- 
lays under  OMB  economic  assumptions.  On 
September  22,  1981,  Agriculture  Secretary 
Block  estimated  the  full  funding  cost  of  the 
fiscal  year  1982  program  to  be  $12.10  billion. 
However,  the  Secretary  states  that  $12.10 
billion  is  not  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest and  that  the  administration  does  not 
intend  to  request  funding  beyond  the  $10.60 
billion  included  in  the  March  budget. 

The  House  bill  includes  a  number  of  legis- 
lative savings  provisions  which  reduced  pro- 
gram costs  by  $1.20  billion.  These  provi- 
sions, together  with  an  additional  $0.45  bil- 
lion in  budget  reductions,  were  incorporated 
in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-35). 

VIII.  Definitions  of  terms  in  summary  table, 
section  III 

Line  1.  Amount  in  bill:  this  amount  Is  the 
estimated  budget  impact  that  will  result 
from  creating  new  entitlement  l>enefits. 

Line  2.  Prior  action:  this  amount  reflects 
new  entitlement  authority  (NEA)  that  was 
reduced  through  the  enactment  of  the  Om- 
nibus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

Line  3.  Total  action  to  date:  line  1  plus 
line  2. 

Line  4.  302(b)  level:  the  level  for  new  enti- 
tlement authority  set  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Line  5.  Over  ( -i- )  or  Under  (-):  line  3 
minus  line  4. 

Line  6.  Amounts  assumed  but  not  yet  con- 
sidered: this  reflects  NEA  amounts  for  legis- 
lation assumed  in  the  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion which  have  not  been  considered  by  the 
authorizing  committee. 

Line  7.  Over  ( -i- )  or  Under  ( -  ):  line  5 
minus  line  6. 

H.R.  4  560.  fiscal  YEAR  198  2  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
LABOR.  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES.  AND 
EDUCATION.  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

This  bill  is  over  its  targets  for  discretion- 
ary budget  authority  by  $74  million  and 
under  for  discretionary  outlays  by  $844  mil- 
lion. The  subcommittee  as  a  whole,  if  man- 
datory items  are  fully  funded,  could  be 
under  its  target  by  $260  million  in  budget 
authority  but  over  in  outlays  by  $763  mil- 
lion. 

Staff  analysis 

Committee:  Appropriations. 

Subcommittee:  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  and  Related  Agen- 
cies. 

Chairman:  Mr.  Natcher  (Kentucky). 

Ranking  minority  member:  Mr.  Conte 
(Massachusetts). 

Scheduled:  Tentative.  Tuesday,  October  6. 
1981. 

/.  Description  of  bill 

This  bill  provides  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Education,  and  related  agencies. 

The  bill  as  a  whole  is  under  the  302(b) 
target  for  this  subcommittee  in  budget  au- 
thority by  $1,073  million  and  $875  million 
over  in  outlays  (the  sum  of  lines  5  and  12 
below).  If  mandatory  programs  are  "fully 
funded",  the  subcommittee  could  be  under 
its  target  by  $260  million  in  budget  author- 
ity and  over  in  outlays  by  $763  million  (the 
sum  of  lines  7  and  14). 
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//.  Comparison  with  target  for  discretionary 
appropriations  action 
Pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act  and  HBC 
scorekeeping.  the  subcommittee  has  two  tar- 
gets: one  for  discretionary  programs  and 
one  for  mandatory  programs.  Since  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  t>ound  by  existing 
entitlement  law.  it  generally  cannot  effec- 
tively change  the  amounts  required  for  the 
funding  of  mandatory  programs.  Its  target 
for  discretionary  programs  is  therefore  the 
main  focus  for  this  Early  Warning  report. 
Further,  if  the  conference  report  on  this  ap- 
propriation bill  exceeds  the  target  for  dis- 
cretionary budget  authority,  the  bill  will  be 
subject  to  the  "delayed  enrollment"  provi- 
sion of  Section  305  of  the  Rrst  Budget  Res- 
olution for  Fiscal  Year  1982.  As  shown  on 
line  7  below,  the  bill  is  over  its  302(b)  target 
for  discretionary  budget  authority  by  $74 
million  and  under  its  outlay  target  by  $844 
million. 

///.  Summary  Table 

(In  iMhonj  ol  doHarsj 


eudpt 
aullnnty 


Itole:  The  amounts  stvxm  bekw  are  only  for  tsat 
tnnary  198?  spending  m  ttus  biH 

1  Oscrelnnary  amounts  n  ti 

2  Prior  action 


am 


Outlays 


I9.l» 


3  Total  Action  to  drie 

4  302(b)  target 29.M7       20.733 


5  0»B  (■(•)/Undet  (-) 

6  Amounts  assumed  but  not  yet  consid- 
ered   


f74 


844 


7  Oyer  (  +  )/Ui«lB(-). 


+  74 


-844 


Note  Tlie  amounts  stiown  bekw  are  only  \a  mandato- 
ry  approoriations  included  in  ttiis  bill 

8  Mandatory  amounts  m  bi 55.747  50,707 

9  Prior  action 172  25.064 

10  Total 55.919  75,771 

11  3fl2(b)  taf|M 57.066  74.052 


12  Over  (  +  )/Under  (^) 

13  Supptemenlal  amounts  needed.. 

14.  OyB(  +  ) /Under  (-1 


-1.147 
+813 


-334 


+  1.719 
-112 

-•1.607 


IV.  Explanation  of  over/under 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  House  Budget 
Committee  is  unable  to  give  a  definitive 
answer  to  the  question  of  where  a  particular 
bill  is  over  or  under  its  302(b)  allocation,  it 
does  compare  the  items  in  a  bill  to  the  as- 
sumptions contained  in  the  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. It  is  important  to  note  that  the  line 
item  assumptions  in  the  Budget  Resolution 
are  not  binding  on  a  committee.  A  list  of  the 
major  areas  where  this  bill  differs  from  the 
Budget  Resolution  follows: 

Discretionary  Programs" 
For  education,  training  and  employment 
programs,  the  bill  recommends  an  increase 
of  $360  million  in  budget  authority  and  a 
decrease  of  $800  million  in  outlays.  In- 
creases are  included  for  education  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons  and 
for  vocational  education.  The  outlay  reduc- 
tions reflect  a  reduction  in  education  block 
grants  and  outlay  reestimates  in  other  pro- 
grams. 

Health  programs  are  reduced  by  $160  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $400  million  in 
outlays.  The  reductions  primarily  are  in 
community  health  and  mental  health,  alco- 
holism and  drug  abuse  programs,  and  in 
health  education  and  training  programs. 


'The  remaining  budget  authority  difference  re- 
flects the  fact  that  the  302(b)  allocation  made  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  approximately 
$S00  million  above  the  amount  assumed  in  the 
302(a)  assumptions  in  the  First  Budget  Resolution. 


Low-income  energy  assistance  programs 
are  increased  by  $400  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  in  outlays. 

Mandatory  Programs 

The  committee  recommendation  is  $1,147 
million  under  the  budget  authority  assumed 
in  the  Resolution  for  entitlement  programs. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  anticipates 
that  these  additional  funds  will  be  used  for 
supplemental  for  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  and  Poster  Care  Programs. 

The  mandatory  outlay  estimate  for  pro- 
grams included  in  this  bill  is  $1,719  million 
over  the  Resolution  assumption.  $704  mil- 
lion of  this  increase  reflects  enactment  of 
the  fiscal  year  1931  spring  supplemental. 
Neither  the  Presidents  budget  nor  the 
Gramm/Latta  amendment  accounted  for 
these  outlays.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  outlay 
overage  is  due  to  CBO  estimates  of  higher 
outlays  associated  with  mandatory  pro- 
grams, which  are  higher  than  those  as- 
sumed in  the  Presidents  Budget  and  the 
Gramm/Latta  amendment. 

V.  Comparison  with  the  President 
^discretionary  amounts  only) 
This  bill  is  above  the  Presidents  requests 
for  discretionary  programs  by  $1,827  million 
in  budget  authority  and  $917  million  in  out- 
lays. 

VL  Credit 
The  Budget  Resolution  contains  non-bind- 
ing targets  for  credit  program  amounts. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  there  has  been  a 
credit  scorekeeping  system.  There  is  no 
302(a)  and  302(b>  allocation  for  credit  pro- 
gram limitations.  For  comparative  purposes 
only,  the  table  below  shows  the  bill  and 
First  Budget  Resolution  Assumptions. 


Primary  Seoondvy 
Dnctloan  guarantee  goranlte 
oMgatos      commit        comit- 


1  (MA  proitaD  iMis  in  flie  bi 176  76 

2  hutnns  ssHMd  le  be  bnated  n 
He  itMiitlan  but  nol  acted  tm 

mbili 9  102 

3  bedil   programs  not  subiect  to 

limit 92  -  76 

4  Total  «  bil 

5  Budget  ResotatKn  BSOTptnns.. 

6.  Oi«r(+)/Un*r(-) 


277 
227 

102  

102 

+  50  .... 

The  Labor-HHS  bill  exceeds  the  direct 
loan  target  assumptions  by  $50  million  and 
matches  the  target  for  primary  guarantees. 
The  programs  assumed  to  l>e  limited  in  the 
resolution  but  not  acted  upon  in  the  bill 
(line  2  in  Table  1)  are  as  follows: 
Direct  Loans 

Health  Services.  A  $1  million  limitation 
was  proposed  for  direct  loans  in  health  serv- 
ices. No  language  was  included  in  the  bill, 
nor  was  there  an  explanation  in  the  report. 

Rural  development  loan  fund.  The  resolu- 
tion assumed  a  $8  million  limitation  for 
direct  loans  for  the  CSA  rural  development 
fund.  Sec.  681  of  the  reconciliation  bill  in- 
cluded this  loan  program  in  the  discretion- 
ary authority  of  the  Secretary.  The  appro- 
priations bill  provided  $32.6  million  for  the 
discretionary  authority  but  established  no 
limitation  on  rural  development  funds.  The 
July  budget  eliminated  the  request  for  the 
proposed  limitation. 

Loan  Guarantees 

Health  professional  graduate  student  loan 
fund.  The  resolution  assumed  a  limitation 
of  $100  million.  No  limitation  was  included 
in  the  bill  nor  was  there  an  explanation  in 
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the  report 
narrative 
FY  1982 
Rural 
tion  assumed 
guarantees, 
lished  no 
funds  and  t 
request  for 
vni.  Deftnitii 


January  budget  Appendix 
statfcs  that  no  BA  was  required  for 


The 


devel  >pment 


loan  fund.  The  resolu- 

i.  $2  million  limitation  on  loan 

appropriations  bill   estab- 

lin^itation  on  rural  development 

July  budget  eliminated  the 

proposed  limitation. 

ipns  of  terms  in  summary  table. 

section  III 


he 
the 


Dis<  retionary 
Fr- 


action: the  FY  1982  budget 
outlays  for  this  subcommittee 
appropriated  in  prior  bills. 

action  to  date:  line  1  plus 


appr(  priations 
tie 
t  le 


us 


Ape  ropriations 


Pay  grade 


O-U* 

o-» 

o-» 

0-7 

o-«_ 

0-5 

0-4 

0-3' 

0-2* 

O-i' 


■Basic  pay 

>  While  ser: 

Commandant  i 

States  Code. 

'  Does   not 
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quirement".  under  which  affected  States 
and  localities  must  clear  changes  in  election 
laws  and  procedures  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. It  amends  the  bailout  provisions  as 
well,  which  allow  a  State  or  community  to 
free  itself  from  the  preclearance  require- 
ment. This  bill  has  no  budgetary  impact  in 
fiscal  year  1982.* 


"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  242,  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3112,  amendments  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.» 


amounts  in  bill:  dis- 
1982  appropriations  in  H.R. 


)  target:  the  target  for  discre- 
for  this  subcommit- 
Appropriations  Committee 
Budget  Act. 
-t- )/Under(  - ):  line  3  minus 


Line  1 
cretionary 
4560. 

Line  2.  Pridr 
authority  and 
that  were 

Line  3.  Tol|al 
line  2 

Line  4.  302(b 
tionary 
tee  set  by 
pursuant  to 

Liru  S.  Ovir< 
line  4. 

Line  6. 
sidered:  thes« 
fiscal    year 
which  funding 
proprlations 
next    Spring' 
bill. 

Line  7. 
6. 

Line  8. 
ing  for 

Line  9.  Pricjr 
authority 
year  1982.  pi 
the  Appropriit 

Line  10.  To^al 

Line  11 
datory  amoufits 
by    the 
target  set  by 
includes  the 
legislation 
mandatory 

Line    12. 
minus  line  1 1 

Line  13 
amounts  for 
assumed  in 
October  1  pa; 
items  in  the 
Budget 

Line  14. 
13. 

Sum^  lary  of  authorizations 

H.R.  3112— vjoting  Rights  Act  Extension  of 

1981 

This  bill  extends  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.    It    maptains    the    "preclearance    re- 


Am(^unts  assumed  but  not  yet  con- 
are  amounts  assumed  in  the 
1982    Budget    Resolution    for 
has  been  deferred  by  the  Ap- 
Committee.     probably     until 
supplemental    appropriation 

Ovef<  +  )/Under<  - ):  line  5  plus  line 

Maiidatory  amounts  in  bill:  fund- 
mandatory  programs  (entitlements), 
action:  outlays  from  budget 
enacted  for  years  prior  to  fiscal 
any  permanents  assigned  to 
ions  Committee. 

line  8  plus  line  9. 

b)  target:  the  target  for  man- 

for  this  subcommittee  set 

Committee.    The 

the  Appropriations  Committee 

effect  of  assumed  authorizing 

that  would  change  the  level  of 

pi  ograms. 

C'ver   (-i-)/Under   (-):   line    10 


SJipplemental  amounts  needed: 

new  entitlement  legislation 

Budget  Resolution,  for  the 

raise,  and  to  fund  mandatory 

at  the  level  estimated  in  the 


i,ny  : 
t  le 


till 
Resol  ition. 

Ov  er  ( -(-  )/Under  ( - ):  line  12  plus 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  was  called  away  to  Boston  on  an 
important  and  longstanding  speaking 
engagement,  aind  was  unable  to  be 
present  for  several  votes  during  the 
consideration  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
extension  amendments.  I  had  received 
assurances  even  up  until  the  end  of 
last  week  from  the  leadership  that 
these  important  votes  would  not  be 
taken  up  on  Monday,  and  was  unable 
to  change  my  longstanding  commit- 
ment upon  learning  only  yesterday 
morning  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted: 

"Nay"  on  rollcall  No.  238,  adoption 
of  the  Butler  amendment  to  allow 
bailout  cases  to  be  heard  in  the  appro- 
priate Federal  district  court  of  the  ju- 
risdiction seeking  bailout  rather  than 
in  the  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"Nay"  on  rollcall  No.  239.  adoption 
of  the  Campbell  amendment  to  permit 
a  State  to  petition  for  bailout  if  two- 
thirds  of  its  political  subdivisions  have 
obtained  such  a  declaratory  judgment 
and  the  State  has  made  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  assure  the  compliance  of  its 
political  subdivisions  with  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

"Nay"  on  rollcall  No.  240,  adoption 
of  the  McClory  amendment  to  strike 
the  language  assistance  provision 
which  requires  minority  language 
voting  materials  be  provided  if  such 
groups  constitute  at  least  5  percent  of 
the  voting  age  population. 

"Nay"  on  rollcall  No.  241,  adoption 
of  the  Lungren  amendment  to  exclude 
ballots  from  the  language  assistance 
provisions  of  the  act. 

COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS ' 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
1181 

Mr.  NICHOLS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (S.  1181)  to  amend  titles  10 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  pay  and  allowances  and  benefits  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services 
and  certain  dependents,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-265) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1181)  to  amend  titles  10  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances and  benefits  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  certain  dependents,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
House  amendment  insert  the  following: 

77ia/   this  Act   may  be  cited  as  the   "Uni- 
formed Services  Pay  Act  of  1981 ". 

TITLE  I-PA  YAND  ALLO  WANCES 

Part  A— Annual  Compensation  Increase 

Increase  in  basic  pay  and  allowances 

Sec.  101.  (a)  77ie  adjustment  required  by 
section  1009  of  title  37.  United  States  Code, 
in  certain  elements  of  the  compensation  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  to 
become  effective  on  October  1,  1981,  shall 
not  be  made,  and  no  adjustment  of  the  com- 
pensation of  any  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion for  the  period  beginning  on  October  1, 
1981,  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  Effective  as  of  October  1, 
1981,  the  rates  for  each  element  of  compen- 
sation specified  in  section  1009ia)  of  such 
title  are  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

(6)(i)  77ie  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  entitled 
to  basic  pay  under  section  204  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  based  on  years  of  serv- 
ice computed  under  section  205  of  such  title, 
are  as  follows: 


Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205  of  title  37,  United  States  Code 


2  or  less     Over  2       Over  3       Over  4       Over  6       Over  t      Over  10     Over  12     Over  14     Over  16     Over  IS     Over  20     Over  22     Over  26 


.  t4.S06.60 
.  3.994.20 
.  3.617.70 
.  3,008.00 
.  2.22S.10 
.  1.7S2.00 
.  1.SO2.10 
,  1.39S.90 
.  1.217.10 
1.056.60 


t4.66S.30 
4.09S.90 
3.726.00 
3.210.60 
2.44S.30 
2.092.80 
1.S28.80 
1,560.60 
1,329.30 
1,099.80 


S466S.30 
4.186.20 
3.81450 
3.210.60 
2,608.20 
2.237.10 
1.951.20 
1.668.30 
1.596.90 
1,329.30 


t4,665.30 
4.186.20 
3.814.50 
3.210.60 
2.608.20 
2.237.10 
1.951.20 
1.845.90 
1.650.60 
1,329.30 


84665.30 
4,18620 
3,814.50 
3,354.30 
2.608.20 
2,237.10 
1,986.90 
1.93410 
1.685.10 
1,329.30 


84,844.10 
4.292.70 
4,098.90 
3,354.30 
2.608.20 
2.237.10 
2.075.10 
2.00400 
1,685.10 
1,329.30 


84.844.10 
4,292.70 
4,098.90 
3.549.00 
2,608.20 
2,305.20 
2.216.40 
2,111.70 
1,685.10 
1.329.30 


85,215.20  85,215.20 

85.588.10  85.588.10 

85.961.90 

85.961.90 

86.333.90 

4,471.20 

4.471.20 

4.84410 

4.844.10 

5.215.20 

5.215.20 

5.588.10 

4,292.70 

4,292.70 

4.471.20 

4.66S.J0 

4.844.10 

5.038.20 

5.038.20 

3,549.00 

3,72600 

4.098.90 

4.380.60 

4380.60 

4.380.60 

4.380.60 

2,608.20 

2.696  70 

3.123.60 

3.283.20 

3.354.30 

3.549.00 

3.849.00 

2.428.80 

2.591.40 

2.785.50 

2.945.40 

3.034.20 

3.140.40 

3.14040 

2,341.20 

2.448.30 

2.555.40 

2.626.20 

2.626.20 

2.626.20 

2.62620 

2,216.40 

2.271.00 

2.271.00 

2.271.00 

2.271.00 

2.271.00 

2.271.00 

1,685.10 

1,685.10 

1,685.10 

1,685.10 

1.685.10 

1,685.10 

1.685.10 

1.329.30 

1,329.30 

1,329.30 

1,329.30 

1.329.30 

1,329.30 

1,329.30 

3  limited  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

rig  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or 
the  Marine  Corps,  tmsic  pay  for  this  grade  is  86.988.50  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service  computed  under  section  205  of  title  37,  United 

apply  to  commissioned  officers   who  have  been  credited   with  over  4   years  of  active  service  as  enlisted  members  or  uiarrant  officers. 
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COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WHO  HA  VE  BEEN  CREDITED  WITH  OVER  4  YEARS  ACTIVE  SER  VICE  AS  ENLISTED 

MEMBERS  OR  WARRANT  OFFICERS 


Pay  grade 


Over  4 


Over  6 


Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205  of  title  37,  United  States  Code 


Overt 


Over  10 


Over  12 


Over  14 


Over  It 


Over  18 


Over  20 


Over  22 


Over  2$ 


0-3 81.845.90         81.934.10         82.004.00         82.111.70        82,216.40        82.305.20  82.305.20  82.305.20  82.305.20  82.305.20  82.305.20 

0-2 1.650.60           1.685.10           1.738.50           1.828.80           1.899.00           1.951.20  1,951.20  1,951.20  1.951.20  1.951.20  1.951.20 

O-l 1,329.30           1,419.90           1,472.40           1.525.50           1,578.60           1.650.60  1.650.60  1.650.60  1,650.60  1.650.60  1,650.60 

WARRANT  OFFICERS 


Pay  grade 


Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205  of  title  37,  United  States  Code 


2  or  less     Over  2      Over  3      Over  4      Over  6      Over  8     Over  10    Over  12    Over  14    Over  16    Over  18    Over  20    Over  22    Over  26 


W-4 81,422.00  81.525.50  81.525.00  81,560.00  81,631.40  81,703.40  81,774.80  81,899.00  81.986.90  82.057.10  82.111.70  82.180.40  82.253.60  82  428  80 

W-3 1.292.70     1.402.20     1.402.20     1.419.90     1,436.70     1,541.70     1.631.40     1.685.10     1.738.50     1,790.70     1,845.90     1,917.30     1986  90     2  05710 

W-2 1,132.20     1,224.60     1.224.60     1.260.30     1,329.30     1.402.20     1.455.00     1.508.40     1,560.60     1,615.20     1,668.30     1.721.10     1.790.70     1790  70 

W-1 94320     1.081.50     1.081.50     1.171.80     1,224.60     1,277.40     1,329.30     1.384.20     1,436.70     1.489.50     1.541.70     1.596.90     1.596  90     1596  90 


ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


Pay  grade 


Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205  of  title  37,  United  States  Code 


2  or  leu     Over  2       Over  3       Over  4       Over  6       Over  8      Over  10    Over  12    Over  14    Over  16    Over  18    Over  20    Over  22    Over  26 


E-9' 0 

E-8 0 

B-  7 8968. 70 

E-e 83310 

E-S 731.40 

E-4 682.20 

E-3 642.60 

E-2 618. 30 

E-1 551.40 


0  0  0  0  0        81.653.90  81,691.40  81.729.80  81.769.70  81.809.00  81.84410  81.941.30  82,130.00 

0  0  0  0  81,387.50     1.426.50     1.464.30     1.502.70  1.542.00     1.577.70     1.616.40     1.711.50     1.902  30 

81.045.50  81.084.50  81,122.00  81.160.70  1.197.30     1.236.00     1.274.10     1.331.70  1.369.50     1.408.20     1.426.50     1.522  20     171150 

908.40  946.50  986.40  1.023.00  1.06050     1,099.20     1,155.90     1.192.20  1.230.60     1.249.20     1.249.20     1.249.20     1249  20 


796.20 
72030 
677.70 
618.30 
551.40 


834.60 
762.30 
705.00 
618.30 
551.40 


870.90 
821. 70 
732.90 
618.30 
551.40 


927.90 
854.40 
732.90 
618.30 
551.40 


965. 70 
854.40 
732.90 
618.30 
551.40 


1,004.40 
854.40 
732.90 
618.30 
551.40 


1,041.30 
854.40 
732.90 
618.30 
551.40 


1.060.50 
854.40 
732.90 
618.30 
551.40 


1.060.50 
854.40 
732.90 
618.30 
551.40 


1.060.50 
854.40 
732.90 
618.30 
551.40 


1.060.50 
854.40 
732.90 
61830 
551.40 


1,060.50 
854.40 
732.90 
618.30 
551.40 


1.060.50 
854.40 
732.90 
618.30 
551.40 


'  While  serving  as  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army,  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Savy  or  Coast  Guard,  Chief  Master  Sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Sergeant 
Major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  basic  pay  for  this  grade  is  82,589.00  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service  computed  under  section  205  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code. 


(2)  The  rates  of  basic  allowance  for  sub- 
sistence for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices entitled  to  such  allowance  under  section 
402  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Officers 894.39  per 


Without  dependents 


Pay  grade 


month 


Enlisted  members: 

When  on  have  or  authorized  to 
mess  separately. 

When  rations  in-kind  are  not 
available. 

When  assigned  to  duty  under 
emergency  conditions  where 
no  messing  facilities  of  the 
United  States  are  available. 


84.50  per  day 
85.09  per  day 
86. 73  per  day 


(3)  The  rates  of  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters for  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
entitled  to  such  allowance  under  section  403 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Without  dependents 

With 

Pay  grade 

Full  raU        ^^l^ 

depend- 

ents 

Commissioned 

officers: 

O-IO 

8489.00           850.70 

8611. 70 

0-9 

489.00              5070 

611.70 

0-8 

489.00              50.70 

611.70 

0-7 

489.00              50.70 

611.70 

o-« 

438.90              39.60 

535.50 

o-s 

404.70              33.00 

487.20 

0-4 

36030              26.70 

434  70 

Full  raU 


Partial 
rate' 


0-3 316.80 

0-2 8275.10 

O-l 214.80 

Warrant 
officers: 

W-4 347.10 

W-3 309.60 

W-2 269.10 

W-1 243.00 

EnlisUd 
members: 

E-9 261.90 

E-8 241.50 

E-7 205.50 

E-6 186.60 

E-5 179.40 

E-4 158.10 

E-3 141.30 

E-2 124.80 

E-1 11790 


22.20 

817.70 

13.20 


25.20 
20.70 
15.90 
13.80 


18.60 
15.30 
12.00 
9.90 
8.70 
8.10 
7.80 
7.20 
6.90 


With 
depend- 
ents 


390.90 

8348.00 

279.60 


419.10 
381.60 
342.60 
314.70 


368. 70 
340.50 
316.80 
291.60 
267.90 
235.50 
205.50 
205.50 
205.50 


'  Payable  to  a  member  without  dependents  wtM, 
under  section  403  <b)  or  (c)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  not  entitled  to  receii<e  a  basic  allow- 
ance for  Quarters. 

(c)  In  this  section,  the  term  "uniformed 
services"  has  the  meaning  given  to  that  term 
by  section  101(3)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code. 

Monthly  Pay  of  Cadets  and  Midshipmen 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  203lc)(l)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "S313.20"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$461.40-. 


(6)  77ie  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  as  of  October  1,  1981. 

Part  B— Special  and  Incentive  Pays 

Special  pay  for  certain  hazardous  duty 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  301 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (10)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(10)  involving  frequent  and  regular  par- 
ticipation in  flight  operations  on  the  flight 
deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier  or  of  a  ship  other 
than  an  aircraft  carrier  from  which  aircraft 
are  launched; 

'Ml)  involving  frequent  and  regular  expo- 
sure to  highly  toxic  pesticides  or  involving 
laboratory  work  that  utiliies  live  dangerous 
viruses  or  bacteria; 

"(12)  involving  the  servicing  of  aircraft  or 
missiles  with  highly  toxic  fuels  or  propel- 
lants;  or 

"(13)  involving  frequent  and  regular  par- 
ticipation in  aerial  flight  by  an  officer 
(other  than  a  warrant  officer)  who  is  serv- 
ing as  an  air  weapons  controller  crew 
member  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned) aboard  an  airtmrne  warning  and 
control  system  aircraft  (as  designated  by 
such  Secretary)  and  who  is  not  entitled  to 
incentive  pay  under  section  301a  of  this 
title. ". 

(b)  The  table  contained  in  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


23438 


E-$ 

«-» 

*-r~ 

«-• 

M-S. 

t-S 

*-i 

E-2 

E-t 

E-4  under  4  mhnthi.. 
Aviation  cadei  r. 


E-7... 
E-t... 
E-S... 

E-4... 
E-3... 

E-t... 
E-1 ... 


Subsection    (c)    of  such    section    is 
ins^ting  "(1)"  before  "For  the  per- 


(c) 
amended— 

(1)  by 
formance": 

(.2)  by  strilhng 
in  lieu  therei  f 


0-7  and  abotie  , 

0-6 

O-i 

0-4 

0-3 

O-t 

O-l 


0-7  and  above 

O-S 

O-S 

0-4 

0-3 

O-l 

O-t 


"iB)  For 
years  of  sen- 
ons  controller 
ulations 
cemed,    fron 
training 
weapons  coi 
eluded  from 
more  than 
performs 
air  weapons 

(d)  The  a 
shall  take 


9(' 


Av 

Sec.  112.  ( 
United  State! 
at  the  end 
tence. 
incentive 
than  a  warn 
25  years  of 
ed  under  sec 


c) 


pav 
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"Pay  grade 


Yeart  of  tervice  computed  under  $ection  ZOS 


2  or  lets 


Over  2 


Over  3 


Over  4 


Overt 


Overt 


Over  to 


$131 
131 
100 
It 
13 
t3 
S3 
S3 
S3 
t3 
13 


$131 
131 

lot 

M 
IS 

S3 
S3 
S3 
S3 


$131 
131 
106 
94 
SI 
13 
13 
13 
13 


$131 

131 

106 

100 

100 

II 

13 

13 

13 


$131 

131 

113 

106 

100 

M 

13 

13 

13 


$131 

131 

119 

113 

106 

100 

13 

13 

13 


$131 

131 

131 

119 

113 

100 

13 

13 

13 


"Pay  grade 


Yean  of  service  computed  under  section  20i 


Over  12 


Over  14 


Over  IS 


Over  IS 


Over  22 


Over  2t 


Over  30 


$131 

131 

131 

119 

119 

100 

83 

S3 

S3 


$131 

131 

131 

125 

119 

100 

S3 

13 

13 


$131 

131 

131 

12S 

119 

100 

S3 

S3 

S3 


$131 

131 

131 

125 

119 

100 

S3 

S3 

S3 


$131 

131 

131 

125 

119 

100 

S3 

S3 

S3 


131 

$131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

125 

125 

119 

119 

100 

100 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

I3- 

out  "or (10)," and  inserting 
•(10),  (in  or  112),": 


(3)  by  striking  out  "tSS"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "S83":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

'X2)(A)  For  the  performance  of  hazardous 
duty  described  in  clause  (13)  of  subsection 


(a)  of  this  section,  an  officer  is  entitled  to 
monthly  incentive  pay  based  upon  his  years 
of  service  as  an  air  weapons  controller  as 
follows: 


"Pay  grade 


"Years  of  service  as  an  air  weapons  controller 


2  or  less 


Over  2 


Over  3 


Overt 


Overt 


Overt 


Over  10 


$200 
225 
200 
17S 
125 
125 
125 


$200 
250 
250 
225 
156 
156 
156 


$200 
300 
300 
275 
ISS 
ISS 
ISS 


$200 
32S 
325 
300 
206 
206 
206 


$200 
350 
350 
350 
350 
250 
250 


$200 

$200 

350 

350 

350 

350 

350 

350 

350 

350 

300 

300 

250 

250 

"Pay  grade 


"Years  of  service  as  an  air  weapons  controller 


Over  12 


Over  14 


Over  16 


Over  IS 


Over  20 


Over  22 


Over  24 


Over  25 


$200 
350 
350 
350 
350 
300 
250 


$200 
350 
350 
350 
350 
300 
250 


$200 
350 
350 
350 
350 
300 
250 


$200 
350 
350 
350 
300 
275 
245 


purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 

ce  of  an  officer  as  an  air  weap- 

shall  be  computed,  under  reg- 

prelpcribed   by   the  Secretary  con- 

the   date    the    officer   begins 

leading  to  a  designation  as  an  air 

troller,   but  there  shall  be  ex- 

uch  computation  any  period  of 

days  during  which  the  officer 

pribnary  duties  other  than  as  an 

:ontroller. ". 

m  endments  made  by  this  section 

■  eff  'Ct  as  of  October  1.  1981. 


iation  career  incentive  pay 

Section  30la(a)(4)  of  title  37, 

Code,  is  amended  by  adding 

I  hereof  the  following  new  sen- 

'Enti$ement  to  continuous  monthly 

ceases  for  an  officer  (other 

nt  officer)  upon  completion  of 

ice  as  an  officer  (as  comput- 

ion  205  of  this  title),  but  such 


an  officer  in  a  pay  grade  below  pay  grade  O- 
7  remains  entitled  to  monthly  incentive  pay 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section  for 
the  performance  of  operational  flying 
duty. ". 

(b)(1)  The  Tables  in  clause  (1)  of  section 
301a(b)  of  such  title  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Phase  I 

"Years  of  aviation  service  (including       Monthly 
flight  training)  as  an  officer:  rate 

2  or  less $125 

Over  2 156 

Overs ;«« 

Over  4 206 

Over  6 '    400 


$200 

$200 

$200 

300 

250 

250 

300 

250 

250 

300 

250 

250 

275 

250 

225 

245 

210 

200 

210 

200 

ISO 

"Phase  II 

110 
225 
225 
225 
200 
ISO 
ISO 


"Years  of  service  as  an  officer  as  Monthly 

computed  under  section  205:  rate 

Over  IS $370 

Over  20 340 

Over  22 310 

Over  24 280 

Over  25 250". 


(2)  The  table  in  clause  (2)  of  section 
301a(b)  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"Years  of  ai'iation  service  as  an 
officer- 

Monthly 
rate 

$125 

Over  2 

156 

188 

Overt 

206 

Over  t 

400- 
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(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  as  of  October  1,  1981. 
Limitations  on  amounts  payable  to 
aviation  officers 
Sec.  113.  Section  301b  of  title  37.  UniUd 
Stales  Code,   is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsectioTis: 

'Xe)(l)  An  officer  who  receives  special  pay 
for  any  period  under  an  agreement  under 
this  section  is  not  entitled  to  aviation  career 
incentive  pay  under  section  301a  of  this  title 
during  such  period  at  a  rate  that  exceeds  the 
rate  for  such  pay  in  effect  on  September  30, 
1981. 

"(2)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  Pay  Act  of  1981  and  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  only  agreements  executed  by 
officers  of  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  may  be 
accepted  under  this  section. 

"(f>  Special  pay  may  not  be  paid  under 
this  section  for  an  agreement  that  applies  to 
a  period  of  active  duty  that  begins  of ter  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982. ". 

Years-of-service  for  computation  of 
submarine  duty  incentive  pay 
Sec.  114.  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section 
301c(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  inserting  ",   but  excluding,  in 
the  case  of  an  officer,  periods  as  an  enlisted 
member  before  initial  appointment  as  an  of- 
ficer" after  "title"  each  place  it  appears. 
Special  pay  for  diving  duty 
Sec.   115.  Section  304  of  title  37,    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  304.  Special  pay:  diving  duty 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  is  entitled  to  basic  pay 
is  entitled  to  special  pay,  in  the  amount  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  for  pe- 
riods during  which  the  member— 

"(1)  is  assigned  by  orders  to  the  duty  of 
diving; 

"(2)  is  required  to  maintain  proficiency  as 
a  diver  by  frequent  and  regular  dives;  and 
'X3)  actually  performs  diving  duty. 
"(b)  Special  pay  payable  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of 
not  more  than  $200  a  month,  in  the  case  of 
an  officer,  and  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than 
(300  a  month,  in  the  case  of  an  enlisted 
member. 

"(c)  A  meml)er  may  be  paid  special  pay 
under  this  section  and  incentive  pay  under 
section  301  of  this  title  for  the  same  period 
of  service  only  if  the  member  is  assigned  by 
orders  to  a  hazardous  duty  described  in  sec- 
tion 301(a)  of  this  title  in  addition  to  diving 
duty.  However,  if  a  member  is  paid  special 
pay  under  this  section,  the  member  is  not 
entitled  to  more  than  one  payment  of  incen- 
tive pay  under  section  301  of  this  title. 

"(d)  In  time  of  war,  the  President  may  sus- 
pend the  payment  of  diving  duty  pay. ". 
Sea  pay  for  memt>ers  of  two-crew 
submarines 
Sec.    116.   Section   305a(d)(l)   of  title   37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  while  serving  as  a  member  of  the  off 
crew  of  a  two-crewed  submarine"  after  "un- 
derway". 

Reenlistment  and  enlistment  bonuses 
Sec.    117.    (a)  Section   308(e)   of  title   37, 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

'Xe)  For  the  puTT>oses  of  determining  the 

eligibility  of  a  memlter  for  a  bonus  under 

this  section  and  of  computing  the  amount  of 

that  bonus— 
"(1)  any  period  of  enlistment  (including 

any  extension  of  an  enlistment)  (A)  that  is 


incurred  try  the  memt>er  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  to  qualify  for  continuous  subma- 
rine duty  incentive  pay  under  section  301c 
of  this  title,  and  (B)  for  which  no  bonus  is 
otherwise  payable;  or 

'X2)  any  unserved  period  of  two  years  or 
less  of  an  extension  of  an  enlistment  for 
which  no  Iwnus  has  l>een  paid  or  for  which 
no  l>onus  is  otherwise  payable  under  this 
section, 

may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  be  considered  as  part 
of  an  immediately  subsequent  term  of  reen- 
listment (or  as  part  of  an  immediately  sub- 
sequent voluntary  extension  of  an  enlist- 
ment). ". 

(6)  Section  308a(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "tS,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$8,000":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
twnus  shall  t>e  paid  in  period,-  installments, 
as  determined  by  the  appropriate  Secretary, 
except  that  the  first  installment  may  not 
exceed  $5,000  and  the  remainder  shall  be 
paid  in  equal  periodic  installments  which 
may  not  be  paid  less  frequently  than  once 
every  3  months. ". 

(c)(1)  Chapter  5  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  308e  the  follouring 
new  section: 

"§  308f  Special  pay:  l>onus  for  enlistment  in 
the  Army 

'Xa)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  a  person— 

'XI)  who  is  a  high  school  graduate  (or  has 
received  a  high  school  education  equivalen- 
cy certificate); 

"(2)  whose  score  on  the  Armed  Forces 
(Qualification  Test  is  at  or  above  the  fiftieth 
percentile;  and 

'X3)  who  enlists  in  the  Army  for  a  perioa 
of  at  least  3  years  in  a  skill  designated  as 
critical, 

may  t>e  paid  a  bontu  in  an  amount  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  not  to 
exceed  $4,000.  The  bonus  may  be  paid  in  a 
lump  sum  or  in  equal  periodic  installments, 
as  determined  try  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

"(6)(i)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  a  person  who  vol- 
untarily, or  because  of  his  misconduct,  does 
not  complete  the  term  of  enlistment  for 
which  a  bonus  was  paid  to  him  under  this 
section,  or  a  person  who  is  not  technically 
qualified  in  the  skill  for  which  a  l>onus  was 
paid  to  him  under  this  section  (other  than  a 
person  who  is  not  qualified  Itecause  of 
injury,  illness,  or  other  impairment  not  the 
result  of  his  own  misconduct),  shall  refund 
to  the  United  States  that  percentage  of  the 
t>onus  that  the  unexpired  part  of  his  enlist- 
ment is  of  the  total  enlistment  period  for 
which  the  twnus  was  paid. 

'X2)  An  obligation  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  is  for  all  purposes  a  debt  owed  to 
the  United  States. 

'X3)  A  discharge  in  bankruptcy  under  title 
11  that  is  entered  less  than  5  years  after  the 
termination  of  an  agreement  under  this  sec- 
tion does  not  discharge  the  member  signing 
such  agreement  from  a  debt  arising  under 
such  agreement  or  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection.  This  paragraph  applies  to 
any  case  commenced  under  title  11  after 
September  30,  1981. 

"(c)  No  bonus  may  6c  paid  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  an  enlistment  in  the 
Army  after  September  30,  1983.  ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  t)eginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended   by  inserting 


after  the  item  relating  to  section  30Se  the 
following  new  item: 

"308f  Special  pay:  bonus  for  erdistment  in 
the  Army.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  enlistments  and  reenlislments 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
Active-service  agreements  for  nuclear 
qualified  officers 

Sec.  118.  Notwithstanding  suttsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  312  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  and  under  regulations  pre- 
scrit>ed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  may  permit  an  officer  of 
the  naval  service  who  is  performing  obligat- 
ed service  as  the  result  of  an  active-service 
agreement  executed  under  such  section 
before  January  1,  1981,  to  cancel  that  active- 
service  agreement  effective  on  the  day  before 
an  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  that 
agreement  was  executed  and  execute  a  new 
active-service  agreement  under  such  section 
for  one  period  of  four  years.  Any  such  can- 
cellation of  an  existing  agreement  and  exe- 
cution of  a  new  agreement  may  6e  effective 
on  the  day  l>efore  an  anniversary  date  occur- 
ring on  or  after  January  1,  1981. 
Accession  bonus  for  surface  nuclear  power 
applicants 

Sec.  119.  Section  312b(a)(l)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "submarine". 

Bonus  for  engineering  or  scientific  skills 
designated  as  critical 

Sec.  120.  (a)  ChapUr  5  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
-•  "§  315.  Special  pay:  engineering  and  scien- 
tific career  continuation  pay 

'Xa)  In  this  section,  the  term  'engineering 
or  scientific  duty'  means  service  performed 
by  an  officer  that  requires  an  engineering  or 
science  degree  and  that  requires  a  skiU  des- 
ignated under  regulations  prescrityed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  critical  and  as  a 
skill  in  which  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of 
officers  in  the  armed  force  concerned. 

'Xb)  Under  regulations  prescritfed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  an  officer  of  an  armed 
force  who— 

'XI)  is  entitled  to  t>asic  pay; 

'X2)  is  below  the  pay  grade  ofO-7; 

'X3)  holds  a  degree  in  engineering  or  sci- 
ence from  an  accredited  college  or  universi- 
ty; 

'X4)  has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  as  hairing  the  technical  qualifica- 
tions for  detail  to  engineering  or  scientific 
duty; 

'X5)  has  completed  at  least  three  but  less 
than  nineteen  years  of  engineering  or  scien- 
tific duty  as  an  officer;  and 

'X6)  executes  a  written  agreement  to 
remain  on  active  duty  for  detail  to  engineer- 
ing or  scientific  duty  for  at  least  one  year, 
but  not  more  than  four  years; 

may,  upon  acceptance  of  the  written  agree- 
ment by  the  Secretary  concerned,  be  paid,  in 
addition  to  all  other  compensation  to  which 
the  officer  is  entitled,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $3,000  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
years,  or  monthly  fraction  thereof  of  obli- 
gated service  to  which  the  officer  agrees 
under  the  agreement  The  total  amount  pay- 
able may  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  or  in  equal 
periodic  installments,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned. 

'Xc)(l)  An  officer  who  does  not  serve  on 
active  duty  for  the  entire  period  for  which 
he  has  been  paid  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  refund  that  percentage  of  the 
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..    the    unserved    part    of   the 

the  total  period  for  which  the 

made.  Nothing  in  this  subsec- 

■r  or  modify  the  obligation  of  a 

_.   to  perform  active  service  at 

of  the  President  Completion  by 

of  the  total  period  of  obli- 

specified    in    an    agreement 

(6)  0/  this  section  does  not 

President  to  accept  a  resigna- 
by  that  officer. 

to  paragraph  (J)  of  this  sub- 
obligation    to    reimburse    the 
imposed  under  paragraph  (7) 
is  for  all  purposes  a  debt 
United  States. 

.Secretary  concerned  may  waive, 
in  part,  a  refund  required  under 
)  of  this  subsection  if  the  Secre- 
determines    that    recovery 
jgainst    equity    and    good    con- 
would  be  contrary  to  the  best  in- 
United  States. 

harge  in  bankruptcy  under  title 
^tered  less  than  five  years  after 

of  an  agreement  under  this 

not  discharge  the  member  sign- 

v.greement  from   a   debt   arising 

agreement  or  under  paragraph 

subsection.   This  paragraph  ap- 

case  commenced  under  title  11 

30,  1981.  '. 

of  sections  at  the  beginning 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
the  following  new  item: 
I  pay:  engineering  and  scientific 
continuation  pay. ". 
c\-Travel  and  Transportation 
Allowances 
travel  and  transportation 
allowances 
(a)(7)  Subsection  ia)  of  section 
17,  United  StaUs  Code,  is  amend- 
out  '•Under  regulations"  and 
lieu  thereof  •Except  as  provided 
(J)  of  this  section  and  under 


prescribing  such  conditions  and  al- 

the   Secretaries   concerned   shall 

a  member  who  is  performing 

orders  away  from  his  designat- 

'.uty  and  who  is  authorized  a  per 

clause  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  of 

shall  be  paid  for  the  meals  por- 

per  diem  in  a  cash  amount  at  a 

not  less  than  the  rate  established 

lOlUa)  of  this  title  for  meals 

The  preceding  sentence 

I  jpiy  with  respect  to  a  member  on 
r  sea  duty  (as  defined  in  regula- 

under  section  402(e)  of  this 

nember  of  a  unit  with  respect  to 

Secretary  concerned  has  deter- 

unit  messing  is  essential  to  the 

of  the  unit's  training  and 


Subjection    (c)    of   such    section    is 

"(1)"  after  "(c)": 
retesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as 
and  (B).  respectively; 

and  as  provided  in  para- 

thU  subsection'  afUr  "Secretar- 

"  the  first  place  it  appears;  and 

at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

paragraph: 

^ember   authorized    under  para- 

cf  this  subsection  to  select  a  home 


for  the  purposes  of  such   allowances   may 
select  as  his  home— 

'\A)  any  place  within  the  United  States; 

'•(B)  the  place  ouUide  the  United  States 
from  which  the  member  was  called  or  or- 
dered to  active  duty  to  his  first  duty  station; 
or 

"(C)  any  other  place. 
However,  if  the  member  selects  as  his  home  a 
place  other  than  a  place  described  in  clause 
(A)  or  (B)  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
travel  and  transportation  allowances  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  not  exceed  the  allowances  which  would 
be  payable  if  the  place  selected  as  his  home 
were  in  the  United  States  (other  than 
Hawaii  or  Alaska).". 

(4)  Subsection  (J)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(/)(1)  The  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances authorized  under  this  section  for  a 
member  who  is  separated  from  the  service  or 
released  from  active  duty  may  be  paid  or 
provided  only  for  travel  actually  performed. 

"(2)(i4)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  a  member  who 
is  separated  from  the  service  or  released 
from  active  duty  and  who— 

"(i)  on  the  date  of  his  separation  from  the 
service  or  release  from  active  duty,  has  not 
served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  time 
equal  to  at  least  90  percent  of  the  period  of 
time  for  which  he  initially  enlisted  or  other- 
wise initially  agreed  to  serve;  or 

'Xii)  is  separated  from  the  service  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  under  other  than 
honorable  conditions,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned; 

may  be  provided  travel  and  transportation 
under  this  section  only  by  trans7>ortation  in 
kind  by  the  least  expensive  mode  of  trans- 
portation available  or  by  a  monetary  allow- 
ance that  does  not  exceed  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  such  transportation  in  kind. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
does  not  apply  to  a  member— 

Xi)  who  is  retired,  or  is  placed  on  the  tem- 
porary disability  retired  list,  under  chapter 
61  of  title  10; 

"(ii)  who  is  separated  from  the  service  or 
released  from  active  duty  for  a  medical  con- 
dition affecting  the  member,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  concerned; 

"(Hi)  who  is  separated  from  the  service  or 
released  from  active  duty  because  the  period 
of  time  for  which  the  member  initially  en- 
listed or  otherwise  initially  agreed  to  serve 
has  been  reduced  by  the  Secretary  concerned 
and  is  separated  or  released  under  honora- 
ble conditions;  or 

"(iv)  who  is  discharged  under  section  1173 
oftitUlO.". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  406  of  such 
title  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(o)"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  and"  before  '"subsection  (i)  of 
this  section  ";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

•X2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  a  member  who 
is  separated  from  the  service  or  released 
from  active  duty  and  who— 

"(i)  on  the  date  of  his  separation  from  the 
service  or  release  from  active  duty,  has  not 
served  on  actir^e  duty  for  a  period  of  time 
equal  to  at  least  90  percent  of  the  period  of 
time  for  which  he  initially  enlisted  or  other- 
wise initially  agreed  to  serve;  or 

'Xii)  is  separated  from  the  service  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  under  other  than 
honorable  conditions,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned; 


may  be  provided  transportation  under  this 
subsection  for  his  dependents  only  by  trans- 
portation in  kind  by  the  least  expensive 
mode  of  transportation  available  or  by  a 
monetary  allowance  that  does  not  exceed  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  such  transporta- 
tion in  kind. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
does  not  apply  to  a  member— 

'Xi)  who  is  retired,  or  is  placed  on  the  tem- 
porary disability  retired  list  under  chapter 
61  of  title  10; 

'Xii)  who  is  separated  from  the  service  or 
released  from  active  duty  for  a  medical  con- 
dition affecting  the  member,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  concerned; 

'Xiii)  who  is  separated  from  the  service  or 
released  from  active  duty  because  the  period 
of  time  for  which  the  member  initially  en- 
listed or  otherwise  initially  agreed  to  serve 
has  been  reduced  by  the  Secretary  concerned 
and  is  separated  or  released  under  honora- 
ble conditions;  or 

"(iv)  who  is  discharged  under  section  1173 
of  title  10. 

'X3)  The  allowances  authorized  under  this 
subsection  may  be  paid  in  advance. ". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  'XD" after  'Xb)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  '•In"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •'Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph ( 2)  of  this  subsection,  in  "; 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1), 
as  designated  by  clause  (A),  the  following 
new  sentences:  "Temporary  storage  in  excess 
of  180  days  may  be  authorized.  Subject  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretaries 
concerned,  in  the  case  of  a  change  of  perma- 
nent station  in  which  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned has  authorized  transportation  under 
section  2634  of  title  10  of  a  motor  vehicle 
that  is  oumed  by  the  member  (or  a  depend- 
ent of  the  member)  and  is  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  member  or  his  dependents,  the 
member  is  entitled  to  a  monetary  allowance 
for  transportation  of  that  motor  vehicle  to 
the  point  at  which  transportation  author- 
ized under  section  2634  of  title  10  com- 
mences and  from  the  point  at  which  trans- 
portation authorized  under  that  section  ter- 
minates. Such  monetary  allowance  shall  be 
established  at  a  rate  per  mile  that  does  not 
exceed  the  rate  established  under  section 
404(d)(1)  of  this  title.";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

'X2)  The  transportation  and  allowances 
authorized  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  paid  or  provided  to  a 
member  upon  his  separation  from  the  serv- 
ice or  release  from  active  duty  only  if  the 
member  applies  for  the  transportation  and 
allowances  not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  his  separation  or  release  from  active 
duty.  If  a  member  to  whom  this  paragraph 
applies  has  been  authorized  nontemporary 
storage  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  180-day  period  shall  not  begin  until  such 
authorization  for  nontemporary  storage  ex- 
pires. This  paragraph  does  not  apply  to  a 
member  to  whom  subsection  (g)(1)  of  this 
section  applies. ". 

(3)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  'XD" after  'Xg)"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as 
clauses  (A)  and  (B),  respectively;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  all  after  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

'X2)  If  baggage  and  household  effects  of  a 
member  are  shipped  to  a  place  selected  by  a 
member  as  his  home  under  section  404(c)  of 
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this  title  that  is  not  a  place  described  in 
clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  section  404(c)(2)  of  this 
title  or  to  a  location  other  than  the  home  se- 
lected by  the  member,  or  if  transportation  is 
provided  for  a  member's  dependents  to  a 
place  selected  by  the  member  as  his  home 
under  section  404(c)  of  this  title  that  U  not 
a  place  described  in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 404(c)(2)  of  this  title,  and  the  costs  of 
that  shipment  or  transportation  are  in 
excess  of  those  that  would  have  been  in- 
curred if  the  shipment  had  been  made  or  the 
transportation  had  been  provided  to  a  loca- 
tion in  the  United  States  (other  than  Alaska 
or  Hawaii),  the  member  shall  pay  that 
excess  cost 

'X3)  If  a  member  authorized  to  select  a 
home  under  section  404(c)  of  this  title  ac- 
crues that  right  or  any  entitlement  under 
this  subsection  but  dies  before  he  exercises 
it,  that  right  or  entitlement  accrues  to  and 
may  be  exercised  by  his  surviving  depend- 
ents or,  if  there  are  no  surviving  dependents, 
his  baggage  and  household  effects  may  be 
shipped  to  the  home  of  the  person  legally  en- 
titled to  such  baggage  and  effects.  However, 
if  baggage  and  household  effects  are  shipped 
under  circumstances  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  in  which  the  member 
would  have  been  required  to  pay  the  excess 
costs  of  that  shipment  the  surviving  de- 
pendents or  the  person  legally  entitled  to  the 
baggage  and  household  effects,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  pay  that  excess  cost ". 

(4)  Subsection  (h)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "ovmed  by  the 
member  and  for  his  or  his  dependents'  per- 
sonal use"  in  clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "that  is  owned  by  the  member  (or  a 
dependent  of  the  member)  and  is  for  the  per- 
sonal use  of  the  member  or  his  dependents". 

(c)  Section  405a(b)  of  such  title  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  '•owned  by  him  and  for 
his  personal  use,  or  the  use  of  the  depend- 
ents, "  onci  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that  is 
owned  by  the  member  (or  a  dependent  of  the 
member)  and  is  for  the  personal  use  of  the 
member  or  his  dependents". 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2),  (3).  (4),  and  (S),  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  November 
1,  1981,  and  shall  apply  to  members  who  are 
separated  from  the  service  or  released  from 
active  duty  on  or  after  November  1,  1981. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  404(b)  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)(0,  shall  apply  to  travel  per- 
formed after  October  31,  1981. 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  406(a)  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (b)(l)(0,  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)(3)  and  (b)(3)  shall  take  effect  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1981,  and  shall  apply  to  members  who 
are  retired,  placed  on  the  temporary  disabil- 
ity retired  list  discharged,  or  involuntarily 
released  on  or  after  November  1,  1981,  except 
that  such  amendments  shall  not  apply  to 
any  member  who  before  November  1,  1981, 
had  completed  eighteen  years  of  active  serv- 
ice. 

(5)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)(2)(0  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

Temporary  lodging  expenses 
Sec.    122.    (a)(1)    Chapter    7   of   title    37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  404  the  following  new  sectioru- 
"i404a.    Travel   and   transportation   allow- 
ances: temporary  lodging  expenses 
•Xa)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 


formed service  who  is  ordered  to  make  a 
change  of  permanent  station— 

'XD  from  any  duty  station  to  a  duty  sta- 
tion in  the  United  States  (other  than 
Hawaii  or  Alaska);  or 

'X2)  from  a  duty  station  in  the  United 
States  (other  than  Hawaii  or  Alaska)  to  a 
duty  station  outside  the  United  States  or  in 
Hawaii  or  Alaska: 

may  be  paid  or  reimbursed  for  subsistence 
expenses  actually  incurred  by  the  member 
and  the  member's  dependents  while  occupy- 
ing temporary  quarters  incident  to  that 
change  of  permanent  station.  In  the  case  of 
a  change  of  permanent  station  described  in 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  period  for 
which  such  expenses  may  be  paid  or  reim- 
bursed may  not  exceed  four  days.  In  the  case 
of  a  change  of  permanent  station  described 
in  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  period 
for  which  such  expenses  may  be  paid  or  re- 
imbursed may  not  exceed  two  days  and  such 
payment  or  reimbursement  may  be  provided 
only  for  expenses  incurred  before  leaving  the 
United  States  (other  than  Hawaii  or 
Alaska). 

'Xb)  Regulations  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  prescribe  aver- 
age daily  subsistence  rates  for  purposes  of 
this  section  for  the  member  and  for  each  de- 
pendent Such  rates  may  not  exceed  the  max- 
imum per  diem  rates  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 404(d)  of  this  title  for  the  area  where 
the  temporary  quarters  are  located. 

'XO  A  member  may  not  be  paid  or  reim- 
bursed more  than  $110  a  day  under  this  sec- 

tiOTL  ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  404  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

'•404a.    Travel    and    transportation    allow- 
ances: temporary  lodging  expenses. ". 

'Xb)  Section  411(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  ••404a, "  after  •Xd)-(f), ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  April  1,  1982. 
Advance  payment  of  evacuation  allowances 

Sec.  123.  Section  40Sa(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  second  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tence' "Such  allowances  may  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance. ". 
Advance  payment  of  dislocation  allowance 

Sec.  124.  Section  407(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "An 
allowance  payable  under  this  section  may  be 
paid  in  advance. ". 

Travel  and  transportation  for  members 

serving  consecutive  assignrrtents  overseas 

Sec.  125.  Section  411b(a)  of  tiUe  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  'XD" after  'Xa)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "who  is  ordered  to  a  con- 
secutive tour  of  duty  at  the  same  duty  sta- 
tion or"  after  "District  of  Columbia"  the 
first  place  it  appears;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

'X2)  If,  because  of  military  necessity,  a 
member  authorized  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowances  under  this  subsection  is 
dented  Uave  between  the  two  tours  of  duty 
outside  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  member 
shall  be  authorized  to  use  such  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  from  his  current 
duty  station  at  the  first  time  the  member  is 
granted  leave. ". 


Environmental  and  emergency  travel 
Sec.  126.  (a)  Chapter  7  of  titte  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  411b  the  following  new  sectioru: 
'1 477c.    Travel   and   transportation   allow- 
ances: travel  performed  in  connection 
icith  teave  from  certain  stations  in  for- 
eign countries 
'Xa)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  is  serving  at  a  duty 
station  outside  the  United  States  in  an  area 
specifically  designated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  by  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
be  paid  for  or  provided  transportation  for 
himself  and  his  dependents  authorized  to 
reside  at  his  duty  station— 

'XD  to  another  location  outside  the  United 
States  having  different  social  climatic,  or 
environmental  conditions  than  those  at  the 
duty  station  at  which  the  member  is  serving; 
or 
'X2)  to  a  location  in  the  United  States. 
'Xb)  The  transportation  authorized  by  this 
section  is  limited  to  transportation  of  the 
member,  and  of  each  dependent  of  the 
member,  for  one  roundtrip  during  any  tour 
of  at  teast  24,  but  Uss  than  36.  consecutive 
months  or  two  roundtrips  during  any  tour 
of  at  teast  36  consecutive  months. 
"5  411d.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: transportation  incident  to  certain 
emergencies  for  members  stationed  abroad 
'Xa)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  transportation 
for  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  sta- 
tioned outside  the  United  States  (other  than 
Hawaii  and  Alaska)  and  for  dependents  of 
the  member  authorized  to  reside  at  the  mem- 
ber's duty  station  may  be  provided  from  the 
area  of  the  member's  duty  station  to  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  incident  to  emer- 
gency leave  granted  for  reasons  of  a  person- 
al emergency  (or,  in  the  case  of  transporta- 
tion provided  only  for  a  dependent  under 
circumstances  involving  a  personal  emer- 
gency similar  to  the  circumstances  for 
which  emergency  leave  could  be  granted  a 
member). 

•Xb)  Transportation  under  this  section 
may  be  authorized  only  upon  a  determina- 
tion that  considering  the  nature  of  the  per- 
sonal emergency  involved.  Government 
transportation  is  not  reasonably  availabU. 
The  cost  of  transportation  authorized  under 
this  section  may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment-procured commercial  air  travel 
from  the  international  airport  nearest  the 
location  of  the  member  and  dependents  at 
the  time  notification  of  the  personal  emer- 
gency is  received  or  the  international  air- 
port nearest  the  member's  duty  station— 

'XD  to  the  international  airport  within 
the  United  States  (other  than  Hawaii  and 
Alaska)  closest  to  the  airport  from  which  the 
member  or  dependents  departed;  or 

•X2)  to  an  airport  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, 

and  return  to  either  the  international  air- 
port from  which  the  member  or  dependents 
departed  or  the  international  airport  near- 
est the  member's  duty  station. 
"§477e.    Travel   and   transportation   allow- 
ances: transportation  incident  to  certain 
emergencies  for  meml>ers  performing  tem- 
porary duty 

'Xa)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  is  performing  tempo- 
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Increase  if  reserve  officers'  training  corps 
scholarships 
Section  2107(h)  of  title  10,  United 
is   amended   by   striking   out 
'6.500"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
and  "9,500",  respectively, 
ion  of  authority  to  transport 
<  erlain  motor  vehicles 

Sec.  202.  iection  2634(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "owned  by  the  member 
and  for  his  wrsonal  use  or  the  use  of  his  de- 


pendents" in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "that  is  owned  by  the  member 
(or  a  dependent  of  the  member)  and  is  for 
the  personal  use  of  the  member  or  his  de- 
pendents"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(or  a  dependent  of  his)" 
after  "unless  a  motor  vehicle  owned  by  him" 
in  the  first  sentence:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "(or  a  dependent  of  the 
member)"  in  the  second  sentence  after 
"motor  vehicle  of  the  meml>er". 

Nominations  by  superintendents  of  the 
service  academies 

Sec.  203.  (a)il)  Section  4342  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  Superintendent  may  nominate 
for  appointment  each  year  SO  persons  from 
the  country  at  large.  Persons  nominated 
under  this  paragraph  may  not  displace  any 
appointment  authorized  under  clauses  (2)- 
(7).  (9),  or  (10)  of  subsection  (a)  and  may 
not  cause  the  total  strength  of  the  Corps  of 
Cadets  to  exceed  the  authorized  number. ". 

(2)(.A)  Chapter  403  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  4341  the  following 
new  section: 

"§434 la.  Cadets:  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

"Cadets  at  the  Academy  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  alone.  An  appointment  is 
conditional  until  the  cadet  is  admitted. ". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  4341  the 
following  new  itew 

"4341a.   Cadets:  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent. ". 

(b)(1)  Section  6953  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "An  appointment  is  condi- 
tional until  the  midshipman  is  admitted. ". 

(2)  Section  6954  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  as  subsections  (e)  and  (f),  respectively: 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection  (d): 

"(d)  The  Superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy  may  nominate  for  appointment 
each  year  50  persons  from  the  country  at 
large.  Persons  nominated  under  this  para- 
graph may  not  displace  any  appointment 
authorized  under  clauses  (2)-(7),  (9),  or  (10) 
of  subsection  (a)  and  may  not  cause  the 
total  strength  of  midshipmen  at  the  Naval 
Academy  to  exceed  the  authorized  number. ". 
(c)(1)  Section  9342  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  Superintendent  may  nominate 
for  appointment  each  year  50  persons  from 
the  country  at  large.  Persons  nominated 
under  this  paragraph  may  not  displace  any 
appointment  authorized  under  clauses  (2)- 
(7),  (9),  or  (10)  of  subsection  (a)  and  may 
not  cause  the  total  strength  of  Air  Force 
Cadets  to  exceed  the  authorized  number.  ". 

(2)(A)  Chapter  903  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  9341  the  following 
new  section: 

"§  9341a.  Cadets:  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

"Cadets  at  the  Academy  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  alone.  An  appointment  is 
conditional  until  the  cadet  is  admitted.  ". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  9341  the 
following  new  item: 

"9341a.   Cadets:  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent.". 


(d)  The  amendm,ents  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  nominations 
for  appointment  to  the  first  class  admitted 
to  each  Academy  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
issue  regulations 

Sec.  204.  (a)(1)  Section  5031  of  title  10. 
United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  his  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  under  this  title.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  under  the  preceding 
sentence  is  in  addition  to  the  authority  ot 
the  Secretary  under  section  6011  of  this 
title. ". 

(2)  Section  6011  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'with  the  approval  of  the 
President". 

(b)  United  States  Navy  regulations  issued 
under  section  6011  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  in  accordance 
with  their  terms  until  amended  or  revoked 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Per  diem  for  members  of  the  Naval  Research 
Advisory  Committee 

Sec.  205.  Section  5153  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (c)  and  redesignating  subsection  (d) 
as  subsection  (c). 

Repeal  of  deadline  for  nominations  to  the 
Naval  Academy 

Sec.  206.  Section  6956  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  and  redesignating  sub- 
sections (d),  (e),  and  (f)  as  subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (d),  respectively. 

Reimbursement  for  accommodations  in 
place  of  Quarters 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  3  of  Public  Law  96- 
357  (94  Stat.  1182;  10  U.S.C.  7572  note)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1981 "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1982". 

(b)  Section  7572(b)  of  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  3  of 
F^blic  Law  96-357  (94  Stat.  1182;  10  U.S.C. 
75  72  note),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary prescribes,  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  on  sea  duty  who  is  deprived  of  quar- 
ters on  board  ship  because  of  repairs  or  be- 
cause of  other  conditions  that  make  the 
member's  quarters  uninhabitable  and  for 
whom  it  is  impracticable  to  furnish  accom- 
modations under  subsection  (a)  may  be  re- 
imbursed for  expenses  incurred  in  obtaining 
quarters  in  an  amount  not  more  than  the 
total  of— 

"(A)  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  pay- 
able to  a  member  of  the  same  pay  grade 
without  dependents  for  the  period  during 
which  the  member  is  deprived  of  quarters  on 
board  ship:  and 

"(B)  the  variable  housing  allowance  that 
could  be  paid  to  a  member  of  the  same  pay 
grade  under  section  403  of  title  37  at  the  lo- 
cation where  the  member  is  deprived  of 
quarters  on  board  ship  for  the  period  during 
which  the  member  is  deprived  of  quarters  on 
board  ship. 

"(2)  A  member  entitled  to  receipt  of  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  may  not  be  reim- 
bursed for  exi  nises  under  this  subsection 
when  deprived  of  quarters  on  board  ship  at 
a  location  at  which  the  member  can  reside 
with  such  member's  dependents. 
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"(3)  The  total  amount  of  reimbursement 
under  this  subsection  may  not  exceed 
$9,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981  and 
$6,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1982.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  as  of  October  1,  1981. 
Authority  for  persons  over  65  years  of  age  to 
serve  on  local  Selective  Seivice  boards 
Sec.  208.  Section  10(b)(3)  of  the  Military 
Selective     Service     Act     (50     U.S.C.     App. 
460(.b)(3))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "who 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  or"  in  the  sixth 
complete  sentence  thereof. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  bill,  amend  the  title  so  as  to 
read:  "An  Act  to  increase  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  members  of  the  uniformed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes.". 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Melvin  Price, 
Bill  Nichols, 
G.  V.  (Sonny) 

Montgomery, 
Les  Aspin, 

Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat, 
Beverly  B.  Byron. 
William  L.  Dickinson, 
Donald  J.  Mitchell, 
Marjorie  S.  Holt. 
Elwood  Hillis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Tower. 
Roger  W.  Jepsen, 
William  S.  Cohen. 
Dan  Quayle, 
Jeremiah  Denton, 
James  J.  Exon. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr. 
Sam  Nunn, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OP  CONFERENCE 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1181)   to  amend   titles   10  and   37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances and  benefits  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  certain  dependents,  and 
for  other   purposes,  submit   the   following 
joint    statement    to    the    House    and    the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  substi- 
tute text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 
Increase  in  basic  pay  and  allowances  (Sec. 
101) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
2)  that  would  increase  basic  pay  for  uni- 
formed services  personnel  by  amounts  rang- 
ing from  7  percent  to  22  percent  depending 
on    pay    grade   and    years   of   service.    The 


Senate  provision  would  increase  basic  allow- 
ance for  subsistence  by  14.3  percent  for  all 
pay  grades  and  would  increase  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  by  14.3  percent  for  all  pay 
grades  except  E-5  through  E-9  where  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  would  increase  by  17 
percent. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  2)  that  would  increase  basic  pay. 
basic  allowance  for  quarters,  and  basic  al- 
lowance for  subsistence  by  14.3  percent 
across-the-board.  Under  that  provision,  the 
President  would  retain  authority  in  current 
law  to  reallocate  up  to  25  percent  of  the  pay 
increase  among  pay  grades  and  years  of 
service. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  increase  basic  pay 
by  amounts  ranging  from  10  f>ercent  to  17 
percent  depending  on  pay  grade.  Basic  pay 
for  pay  grade  E-1  would  increase  by  10  per- 
cent; for  E-2  and  E-3.  10.7  percent:  for  E-4, 
13  percent;  for  E-5  and  E-6.  16.5  percent; 
for  E-7,  E-8.  and  E-9.  17  percent;  and  for  all 
warrant  and  commissioned  officers.  14.3  per- 
cent. Basic  allowance  for  quarters  and  basic 
allowance  for  subsistence  would  increase  by 
14.3  percent. 

The  effective  date  for  the  increased  levels 
of  pay  and  allowances  would  be  October  1. 
1981. 
Monthly   pay   of  cadets    and    midshipmen 

(Sec.  102) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

3)  that  would  increase  the  pay  for  cadets 
and  midshipmen  at  the  service  academies 
from  the  current  level  of  $419.40  per  month 
to  $448.80  per  month. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision;  however,  current  law  would 
result  in  an  automatic  percentage  increase 
equal  to  the  percentage  increase  in  pay  and 
allowances  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  (14.3  percent). 

The  conferees  agreed  to  increase  pay  for 
cadets  and  midshipmen  from  $419.40  per 
month  to  $461.40  per  month. 
Special  pay  for  certain  hazardous  duty  (Sec. 

Ill) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

4)  that  would  add  three  categories  of  per- 
sonnel to  the  list  of  personnel  eligible  for 
hazardous  duty  incentive  pay;  personnel 
serving  as  deck  crew  of  a  ship,  other  than  an 
aircraft  carrier,  from  which  aircraft  are 
launched;  personnel  exposed  to  viruses  or 
bacteria  in  laboratory  situations;  and  toxic 
fuel  handlers.  The  provisions  would  also  in- 
crease the  minimum  amount  of  flight  pay 
for  enlisted  crew  members  from  the  current 
level  of  $63  per  month  to  $83  per  month.  Fi- 
nally, the  provision  would  increase  the  rate 
of  hazardous  duty  incentive  pay  for  enlisted 
personnel  from  the  current  level  of  $55  per 
month  to  $83  per  month. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  4)  that  would  authorize  the  service 
Secretaries  to  establish  administratively  ad- 
ditional categories  of  meml)ers  entitled  to 
special  pay  for  performance  of  unusually 
hazardous  duty  or  for  performance  of  duty 
under  unusually  severe  working  conditions. 

The  House  recedes. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  12)  that  would  authorize  a  special 
pay  for  airborne  warning  and  control 
system  aircraft  air  weapons  controllers.  The 
amount  of  the  special  pay  would  range  from 
$125  per  month  to  $400  per  month  depend- 
ing on  years  of  commissioned  service  and 
would  t>e  payable  only  while  serving  as  an 
air  weapons  controller  crew  member. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 


The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
limiting  the  maximum  payment  to  $350  and 
basing  the  payment  on  the  total  years  of 
weapons  controller  experience  (gained  in 
ground  duties  or  as  an  air  weapons  control- 
ler crew  member). 

Aviation  Career  Incentive  Pay  (Sec.  112) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
5)  that  would  restructure  the  Aviation 
Career  Incentive  Pay  for  aviators  and  in- 
crease the  maximum  monthly  payment 
from  the  current  level  of  $306  to  $400.  In 
addition,  it  would  authorize  Aviation  Career 
Incentive  Pay  to  aviators  performing  oper- 
ational flying  duties  after  25  years  of  serv- 
ice. Finally,  it  would  equalize  the  rates  of 
Aviation  Career  Incentive  Pay  for  warrant 
officers  and  commissioned  officers. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

Limitations  on  amounts  payable  to  avia- 
tion officers  (Sec.  113) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
28)  that  would  authorize  the  increase  in 
Aviation  Career  Incentive  Pay  included  in 
section  112  of  this  conference  report  only  to 
aviators  who  do  not  receive  the  aviation 
career  bonus.  The  provision  would  also  au- 
thorize payment  of  the  aviation  career 
bonus  only  to  members  of  the  Navy  Bind 
Marine  Corps  until  September  30.  1982.  and 
would  terminate  completely  the  authority 
for  that  bonus  on  that  date.  The  conferees 
intend  that  no  new  l>onuses  be  paid  for  an 
agreement  that  applies  to  a  period  of  active 
duty  that  commences  after  September  30, 
1982. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

years  of  service  for  computation  of  subma- 
rine duty  incentive  pay  (Sec.  114) 

The  Senate  bill  (sec.  6)  contained  a  provi- 
sion that  would  exclude  periods  of  enlisted 
service  from  the  computation  of  years  of 
service  for  officer  submarine  duty  incentive 
pay. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Special  pay  for  diving  duty  (Sec  115) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
7)  that  would  increase  the  maximum  special 
pay  for  diving  duty  from  the  current  level 
of  $110  per  month  to  $300  per  month  for  en- 
listed personnel  and  from  the  current  level 
of  $110  per  month  to  $200  per  month  for  of- 
ficers. In  addition,  the  Senate  provision 
would  permit  simultaneous  payment  of  spe- 
cial pay  for  diving  duty  and  one  other  spe- 
cial pay  for  hazardous  duty. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  new  higher 
rates  are  appropriate  but  intend  that  the 
authority  be  implemented  to  provide  a  grad- 
uated scale  of  payments  with  the  maximum 
being  paid  to  master  divers. 

The  House  recedes. 
Sea   pay  for  members  of  two-crew  subma- 
rines (Sec.  116) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
30)  that  would  authorize  sea  pay  for  the 
crew  of  ballistic  missile  submarines 
throughout  the  period  the  crew  is  assigned 
to  the  submarine. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
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recedes  with  an  amendment 
permit  an  enlisted  member  to  re- 
to  the  expiration  of  an  exten- 
;xisting  enlistment  and  to  use  up 
of  the  unexpired  extension  (for 
>onus  was  paid)  in  the  cor.iputa- 
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The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  the  understand- 
ing that  an  officer  who  cancels  an  existing 
agreement  will  be  required  to  sign  a  new 
agreement  to  remain  on  active  duty  for  four 
additional  years  from  the  date  of  that  new 
agreement  in  order  to  receive  the  higher 
tx)nus  level. 
Accession  bonus  for  surface  nuclear  power 

applicants  (Sec.  119) 
V  The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
29)  that  would  authorize  a  $3,000  accession 
bonus  for  surface  nuclear  power  applicants 
similar  to  the  accession  bonus  available  for 
submarine  nuclear  power  applicants. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Bonus  for  engineering  or  scientific  skills 

designated  as  critical  (Sec.  120) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  5)  that  would  authorize  an  acces- 
sion bonus  of  up  to  $15,000  for  certain  scien- 
tific and  engineering  officers.  In  addition, 
the  provision  would  authorize  a  continu- 
ation bonus  of  up  to  $3,000  per  year  for  sci- 
entific and  engineering  officers  in  critical 
specialties. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes  on  the  continuation 
bonus,  and  the  House  recedes  on  the  acces- 
sion bonus.  The  conferees  do  not  Intend 
that  the  bonus  authorized  by  this  provision 
be  used  in  addition  to  the  accession  and  con- 
tinuation bonuses  currently  authorized.  The 
conferees  suggest  that  the  bonus  be  phased 
out  upon  the  completion  by  the  officer  of  14 
years  of  service.  The  conferees  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  on  a  plan  to 
implement  the  bonus  by  December  31.  1981. 
General  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances (Sec.  121) 

Per  diem  equity.— The  House  amendment 
contained  a  provision  (sec.  6)  that  would 
clarify  the  intent  of  a  provision  in  the  De- 
fense Officer  Personnel  Management  Act 
(Public  Law  96-513)  that  extended  the  same 
reimbursement  for  subsistence  to  enlisted 
members  on  temporary  duty  as  existed  for 
officers. 

The  provision  in  the  Defense  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Management  Act  was  intended  to 
ensure  that  enlisted  members  on  temporary 
duty  would  be  entitled  to  the  subsistence 
portion  of  per  diem  in  cash  (at  a  reduced 
rate,  sufficient  to  cover  charges  for  food 
costs  and  operating  expenses,  when  a  gov- 
ernment dining  facility  is  available)  and  also 
would  be  entitled  to  the  basic  allowance  for 
subsistence.  The  provision  In  the  House 
amendment  would  clarify  that  intent.  The 
provision  in  the  House  amendment  would, 
in  addition,  allow  exceptions  to  the  require- 
ment to  pay  the  food  portion  of  per  diem  in 
cash  whenever  the  Secretary  concerned  de- 
termines that  unit  messing  is  essential  to  ac- 
complishment of  the  unit's  training  and 
readiness  mission  or  whenever  the  member 
is  performing  field  or  sea  duty.  In  these  in- 
stances, of  course,  subsistence  would  be  pro- 
vided in  kind. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Other  changes  in  the  Senate  bill  The 
Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec.  10) 
that  would  modify  a  number  of  travel  and 
transportation  benefits  for  service  members. 
The  provision  would  authorize  reimburse- 


ment for  travel  upon  separation  only  in  the 
event  of  travel  actually  performed.  It  would 
deny  reimbursement  for  travel  if  the 
member  separates  before  completing  at 
least  90  percent  of  an  original  enlistment  or 
if  discharged  under  less  than  honorable  con- 
ditions. The  provision  would  require  the 
travel  and  transportation  benefit  to  be  used 
within  90  days  of  separation.  It  would  limit 
retirees,  upon  retirement,  to  reimbursement 
for  travel  within  the  continental  United 
States  but  would  preserve  the  current  enti- 
tlement for  individuals  with  18  or  more 
years  of  service  to  travel  and  transportation 
anywhere  in  the  world  upon  retirement.  Fi- 
nally, the  provision  would  authorize  tempo- 
rary storage  of  household  goods  in  excess  of 
180  days  and  would  authorize  a  mileage  al- 
lowance for  movement  of  a  privately  owned 
vehicle  from  a  member's  duty  station  to  a 
port  of  embarkation  (and  from  port  of  de- 
barkation to  a  duty  station). 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  amendments. 

Payment  for  travel  actually  performed.— 
The  conferees  agreed  that  all  members  leav- 
ing the  service,  whether  by  separation,  re- 
lease, or  retirement  (including  disability  re- 
tirement) would  be  entitled  to  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  only  for  travel  ac- 
tually performed.  Authority  currently  exists 
to  make  advance  payments  of  such  allow- 
ances under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  404(b)  of  title  37.  Existing  authority 
for  advance  payment  would  not  be  changed: 
however,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees 
that  advance  payments  of  such  allowances 
be  made  in  the  case  of  members  leaving  the 
service  only  under  circumstances  that  will 
encourage  performance  of  the  travel  and 
that  will  facilitate  the  collection  of  such  ad- 
vance payments  if  the  travel  is  not  actually 
performed. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  collection 
may.  as  a  practical  matter,  be  difficult  to 
effect  in  certain  circumstances.  However, 
the  conferees  strongly  recommend  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  ensure  that  trans- 
portation requests  (TR)  be  issued  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  that  the  commercial 
ticket  received  by  the  member  be  of  a  type 
that  could  not  be  redeemed  for  cash  but 
only  used  for  actual  transportation:  that  ad- 
vance payments  in  cash  made  to  retirees  be 
accompanied  by  an  acknowledgement  that  if 
the  travel  is  not  performed,  the  cash  ad- 
vance will  be  a  debt  that  can  be  collected 
from  retired  pay:  and  that,  in  the  case  of  an 
advance  payment  in  cash  to  a  member  who 
is  being  discharged  or  released,  the  advance 
be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  in  order  to  en- 
courage actual  performance  of  the  travel 
and  limit  the  amount  to  bi'  collected  if 
travel  is  not  performed. 

The  conferees  direct  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  plans  to  implement  collection 
procedures  by  December  31,  1981. 

Failure  to  complete  enlistment— The  con- 
ferees agreed  that  members  who  fail  to  per- 
form service  for  a  period  equal  to  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  their  initial  ser\'ice  obligation 
or  who  are  separated  under  less  than  honor- 
able conditions  should  not  be  entitled  to  the 
full  travel  and  transportation  allowances  to 
which  other  members  leaving  the  service 
are  entitled.  However,  the  conferees  do  not 
believe  such  members  should  be  totally  de- 
prived of  the  means  to  return  themselves, 
their  dependents,  and  their  household 
goods  to  their  homes  upon  their  separation. 
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The  conferees,  therefore,  agreed  that 
members  who  fail  to  perform  service  equal 
to  90  percent  of  the  period  for  which  they 
initially  enlisted  or  orginally  agreed  to  serve 
or  who  are  separated  under  less  than  under 
honorable  conditions  would  l)e  entitled 
upon  separation  or  release  only  to  transpor- 
tation in  kind  by  the  least  expensive  mode 
of  available  transportation  or  to  a  monetary 
allowance  not  exceeding  the  government's 
cost  of  furnishing  that  transportation  in 
kind,  for  the  member  and  dependents.  The 
conferees  agreed  that  no  additional  limita- 
tions should  be  placed  on  the  member's  cur- 
rent entitlements  to  transportation  of 
household  goods. 

Further,  the  conferees  agreed  that  the  re- 
quirement to  complete  90  percent  of  an  ini- 
tial enlistment  would  not  apply  to  members 
separated,  released,  or  retired  for  disability: 
for  other  medical  conditions  of  the  member, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  concerned 
(for  example,  pregnancy):  because  the  mem- 
ber's enlistment  or  obligated  service  has 
been  reduced  by  the  Secretary  concerned 
(for  example,  in  connection  with  periodic 
"early  release"  programs  of  the  services  to 
achieve  force  reductions  or  because  the  time 
remaining  on  an  enlistment  makes  a  subse- 
quent permanent  change  of  sUtion  move 
not  cost  effective):  or  for  hardship. 

Time  limitation  on  use  of  benefits.— The 
conferees  agreed  to  require  that  any  author- 
ized travel  and  transportation  benefit  be 
used  within  180  days  of  separation  or  re- 
lease from  active  duty  Instead  of  within  90 
days  as  was  contained  in  the  Senate  bill. 
The  conferees  intend  that  this  requirement 
could  be  met  as  long  as  application  for 
these  benefiU  Is  made  within  the  180  days 
following  separation  or  release  from  active 
duty  with  the  actual  travel  and  transporta- 
tion beginning  shortly  thereafter. 

Retiree  travel  restrictions.— Reg&rding  the 
new  restrictions  that  would  be  placed  upon 
payment  for  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances when  a  member  selected  as  his 
home  a  location  outside  the  United  States 
other  than  the  location  from  which  the 
member  was  initially  called  or  ordered  to 
active  duty,  tne  conferees  agreed  that  if 
transportation  for  dependents  or  transpor- 
tation of  household  goods  were  furnished  to 
such  a  home,  the  member  would  be  respon- 
sible for  payment  of  costs  In  excess  of  those 
which  would  have  been  incurred  if  transpor- 
tation for  dependents  and  transportation  of 
household  goods  had  been  furnished  only  to 
a  location  In  the  continental  United  States. 
The  new  restrictions  would  not  affect  the 
travel  and  transportation  allowances  for 
members  with  18  or  more  years  of  service  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  change  who  subse- 
quently retire. 

Temporary  storage.— The  conferees  agree 
that  temporary  storage  In  excess  of  180  days 
should  be  available  for  storage  of  household 
goods  in  circumstances  such  as  when  a 
member  Is  ordered  to  perform  temporary 
duty  In  excess  of  90  days  or  for  an  Indefinite 
period  In  connection  with  a  permanent 
change  of  station  move  or  when  going  from 
and  returning  to  his  permanent  station  or 
when  a  member  is  assigned  to  a  ship  or  unit 
operating  away  from  its  home  port  in  excess 
of  90  days  or  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Transportation  of  vehicles.— In  conjunc- 
tion with  a  permanent  change  of  station 
where  transportation  of  a  motor  vehicle  to 
the  port  of  embarkation  and  from  the  port 
of  debarkation  Is  required,  the  conferees 
intend  to  provide  only  for  reimbursement 
for  mileage,  not  for  transportation  In  kind, 
and  only   for   reimbursement  for  one-way 


travel  to  the  port  of  embarkation  and  from 
the  port  of  debarkation. 

The  conferees  intend  that  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretaries  concerned 
make  clear  that  this  new  authority  is  to  be 
administered  In  connection  with  permanent 
change  of  station  travel  entitlements  and 
ensure  common-sense  application  of  the 
new  authority.  For  example,  the  conferees 
intend  that  regulations  would  determine  the 
place  at  which  travel  begins  and  ends  for 
the  purpose  of  reimbursement.  While  that 
place  would  normally  be  the  old  and  new 
duty  station,  the  conferees  recognize  that 
circumstances  (e.g..  relocation  of  depend- 
ents at  a  place  in  the  United  Slates  in  con- 
nection with  an  unaccompanied  overseas 
tour:  temporary  duty  enroute  to  the  new 
duty  location)  may  dictate  designation  of  a 
place  other  than  the  old  or  new  duty  sta- 
tion. 

The  conferees  Intend  this  new  authority 
to  be  administered  in  a  cost-effective 
manner,  considering  all  other  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  that  the  member 
will  receive  and  all  the  circumstances  affect- 
ing the  permanent  change  of  station.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  intended  that  purely  personal 
circumstances,  such  as  a  meml»er's  choice  of 
leave  location,  would  alone  affect  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  entitlement. 
Temporary  lodging  allowance  (Sec  122) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  7)  that  would  authorize  a  tempo- 
rary lodging  allowance  of  up  to  four  days 
per  diem  in  conjunction  with  a  move  from 
any  place  in  the  world  to  a  duty  station  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  similar  provi- 
sion (sec.  11)  but  would  limit  the  amount  of 
reimbursement  a  member  and  his  family 
could  receive  during  each  of  those  four  days 
to  $110  per  day. 

The  House  recedes  to  the  limitation  on 
the  maximum  amount  of  daily  reimburse- 
ment. In  addition,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
limit  the  amount  of  temporary  lodging  al- 
lowance to  two  days  within  the  continental 
United  States  in  the  circumstance  where  a 
member  is  moving  from  a  duty  station  In 
the  continenUl  United  States  to  an  overseas 
duty  station. 
Emergency  travel  from  overseas  (Sec.  126) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
15)  that  would  authorize  transportation  in 
conjunction  with  emergency  leave  to  a  serv- 
ice member  who  is  stationed  overseas  in  the 
event  of  a  personal  emergency. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  10)  that  would  authorize 
travel  for  a  service  member  and  his  depend- 
ents. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Clarification  of  authority  to  transport  cer- 
tain motor  vehicles  (Sec.  202) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

21)  that  would  permit  transportation  over- 
seas of  a  motor  vehicle  owned  by  a  family 
member  other  than  the  service  member  but 
would  continue  to  limit  transportation  to  a 
single  vehicle  at  any  one  twlnt  in  time. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Nominations  by  Superintendents  of  the  serv- 
ice academies  (Sec.  203) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

22)  that  would  permit  the  Superintendent 
at  each  of  the  service  academies  to  nomi- 
nate up  to  50  persons  a  year  for  appoint- 
ment as  cadets  or  midshipmen  at  the  acade- 
mies. 


The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 

issue  regulations  (Sec.  204) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

24)  that  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  issue  regulations  affecting  the 
operation  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
without  Presidential  approval.  This  provi- 
sion would  vest  authority  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  similar  to  authority  cur- 
rently vested  with  the  other  service  Secre- 
taries. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Per  diem,  for  members  of  the  Navy  Research 

Advisory  Committee  (Sec.  20S) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

25)  that  would  remove  the  current  $50  per 
day  limitation  on  per  diem  for  members  of 
the  Navy  Research  Advisory  Committee. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Repeal  of  deadline  for  nominations  to  the 

Naval  Academy  (Sec.  206) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

26)  that  eliminates  the  March  4  date  for 
submission  of  nominations  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Reimbursement    for    accommodations     in 

place  of  quarters  (Sec.  207) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

27)  that  would  extend  until  September  30. 
1982,  the  authority  to  reimburse  members 
deprived  of  shipboard  quarters  for  the  ex- 
pense of  procuring  alternate  quarters.  In  ad- 
dition, the  provision  would  increase  the 
maximum  reimbursement  to  include  the 
availability  in  an  area  of  the  variable  hous- 
ing allowance. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Authority  for  persons  over  65  years  of  age  to 

serve  on  local  selective  service  boards  (Sec. 

208) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
31)  that  would  eliminate  the  limitation  on 
persons  over  age  65  serving  on  local  selective 
service  boards. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Military  justice  amendments 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

17)  that  would  make  a  number  of  changes 
to  the  military  justice  statutes. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  this 
provision  presented  procedural  difficulties 
in  the  House,  and  the  conferees  agreed  to 
drop  this  provision  without  prejudice.  The 
House  conferees  agreed  to  consider  this 
matter  in  separate  legislation  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 
Military  recruiting  information 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

18)  that  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  collect  high  school  directory  in- 
formation for  confidential  use  by  recruiters 
and  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quest criminal  history  Information  related 
to  individuals  who  apply  for  enlistment. 
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Melvin  Price. 
Bill  Nichols. 
G.  V.  Montgomery, 
Les  Aspin, 

Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat, 
Beverly  B.  Byron, 
W.  L.  Dickinson, 
Donald  J.  Mitchell, 
Marjorie  H.  Holt. 
Elwood  Hillis 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Toweh, 
Roger  W.  Jepsen. 
Bill  Cohen. 
Dan  Quayle, 
Jeremiah  Denton. 

J.  J.  EXON. 

Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr., 
Sam  Nunn, 
MtAiagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


I  GAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

unagiimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 

granted  to: 
HrfNDON  of  North  Carolina  (at 
request  of  Mr.  Michel),  until  4:30 
on  account  of  official  busi- 


AL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


unanimous   consent,   permission 

the  House,  following   the 

program   and    any    special 

entered,  was  granted 


fiJUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 

James  K.  Coyne)  to  revise 

their  remarks  and  include 

material:) 

)D,  for  45  minutes,  today. 

D/ NNEMEYER,    for   30    minutes. 


ing  Members  (at  the  re- 
Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
remarks  and  include  ex- 
Tiaterial:) 

for  5  minutes,  today, 
z.  for  15  minutes,  today, 
for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Dicks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  AsPiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  BoNKER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Harkin,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  McDonald  amendment 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Waxman,  during  general  debate 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Ms.  Fiedler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Benedict. 

Mr.  Erdahl. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Hendon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Pish  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broompield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Dreier. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Solarz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Frost  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ldken. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Oakar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Mottl. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  William  J.  Coyne. 

Mr.  Tauzin. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 


that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3136.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  53  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  October  7,  1981, 
at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2315.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Con- 
gressional Relations.  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  transmitting  the  Board's 
annual  report  on  the  economic  viability  of 
depository  institutions,  pursuant  to  section 
206  of  Public  Law  96-221:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2316.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  Austria  for  permission 
to  transfer  certain  U.S.-origin  defense 
equipment  to  Israel,  pursuant  to  section 
3(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2317.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  study  of  truck  size  and  weight  limits, 
pursuant  to  section  161  of  Public  Law  95- 
599:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

2318.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  27th  quarterly  report  on  trade  l)e- 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  nonmarket 
economy  countries,  pursuant  to  section  410 
of  Public  Law  93-618;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

2319.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting the  audit  of  the  financial  statements  of 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration 
for  calendar  year  1980,  pursuant  to  section 
102(f)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  as 
amended:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

2320.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting payments  of  benefits  under  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  (HRD-81- 
123,  September  25.  1981);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Education  and  Labor. 

2321.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  private  pension  plan  termi- 
nations (HRD-81-117.  September  30,  1981); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Ways  and  Means. 

2322.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Inspector. 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System, 
transmitting  a  progress  report  on  construc- 
tion   of    the   system,   pursuant    to   section 
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7(a)(5)(E)  of  Public  Law  94-586;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  NICHOLS:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  1181  (Rept.  No.  97- 
265).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Conunittee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  240.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3403) 
to  amend  the  Hazardous  Materials  Trans- 
portation Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  regional  training  cen- 
ters to  assist  in  improving  the  emergency  re- 
sponse and  enforcement  capabilities  of 
State  and  local  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-266).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (by  request): 
H.R.  4695.  A  bill  to  extend  to  60  days  the 
period  over  which  subsistence  expenses  may 
be  paid  to  Government  employees  evacuat- 
ed from  Iran  during  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee): 
H.R.  4696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  May  15,  1928.  to  authorize  im- 
provements in  the  Memphis  harbor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Fu«ua,  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr. 
Lhjan,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Porsythe. 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, Mr.  Bdrgener,  and  Mr.  Wal- 

GRENi: 

H.R.  4697.  A  bill  to  accelerate  and  provide 
direction  to  the  Department  of  Energy's  re- 
search, development,  and  technology  dem- 
onstration program  for  the  disposal  of  high 
level  radioactive  wastes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 

H.R.  4698.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  certain  studies  re- 
lated to  the  Muddy  Creek  special  water 
quality  project;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
executor  may  elect,  for  estate  tax  purposes, 
to  value  certain  items  at  an  amount  equal  to 
the  adjusted  basis  of  the  decedent  in  such 
items  and  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
charitable  contributions  of  certain  items;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHARP: 

H.R.  4700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  authorize 
the  President  to  control  oil  supplies  and 
prices  in  the  event  of  a  severe  petroleum 


supply  interruption,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  4701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  a 
credit  against  income  tax  for  50  percent  of 
their  contributions  to  retirement  savings;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO; 
H.R.  4702.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  certain  provisions  of  the  medi- 
care program:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and   Means  and  Energy   and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.R.  4703.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3620  of 
the  revised  statutes  with  respect  to  payroll 
deductions  for  Federal  employees;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  RUDD: 
H.R.  4704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions,  and  similar  finan- 
cial institutions  to  issue  tax-exempt  certifi- 
cates for  housing  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,   Mr.    Bennett.   Mr.    Chapfell, 
Mr.  F^JQUA,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Hutto. 
Mr.    Ireland,    Mr.    McColldm,    Mr. 
Mica,    Mr.    Nelson.    Mr.    Young   of 
Florida,    Mr.    Pepper,   Mr.   Bafalis, 
and  Mr.  Lehman): 
H.R.  4705.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide   explicitly    for    consideration    of    the 
sources  of  ball  money  and  the  risk  to  the 
safety  of  the  public  and  other  persons  in 
proceedings  for  the  consideration  of  release 
of  criminal  defendants  in  drug  related  cases 
l)efore  trial  under  that  chapter:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Russo,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Edcar.  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger, Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Foglietta,  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr. 
Seiberling,   Mr.   Bingham,   Mr.   Ad- 

DABBO,  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  GUARINI): 

H.J.  Res.  335.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
October  25,  1981,  as  'National  End  Hand- 
gun Violence  Week; "  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  VENTO  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
DeNardis.  Mr.   Dwyer,   Mr.   Fazio. 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hol- 
LENBECK,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Oberstah. 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.     Santini,     Mr.     Stanton,     Mr. 
Winn,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti): 
H.J.  Res.  336.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  500th  anniversary  celebration  of 
Christopher  Columbus'  first  voyage  to  the 
Americas;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wright.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KOWSKi,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
Fountain.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr  Bingham. 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Bonker,  Mr.   Studds,  Mr.   Ireland, 


Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Wolpe, 

Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr. 

Gejdenson.      Mr.      Dymally,      Mr. 

EcKART.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr. 

Broomfield.    Mr.    Derwinski.    Mr. 

F^ndley,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 

Lagomarsimo,    Mr.    Goodlinc,    Mr. 

Pritchard.      Mrs.      Fenwick,      Mr. 

Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  Leach  of 

Iowa,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Roth,  Mrs. 

Snowe,  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Mopfett.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 

and  Mr.  Kemp): 
H.  Con.  Res.  200.  Concurrent  re^lution  to 
express  the  deep  regret  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  over  the  assassination  of 
President  Anwar  el-Sadat  of  the  Arab  Re- 
public of  Egypt  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.  Res.   241.  Resolution   relating  to  dis- 
bursements from  the  allowance  for  official 
expenses  for  telecommunications  exF>ense8 
of  Members  of  the  House:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows; 

200.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

201.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  national 
defense  policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

202.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Klamath 
River  fishing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

203.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  tuna 
industry:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

204.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  procla- 
mation of  Older  Americaris  Employment 
Opportunity  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

205.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  indexing 
Federal  income  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

206.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  minimum 
monthly  social  security  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

207.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Federal 
Indian  health  programs;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BIL1£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.R.  4706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Master  Sergeant  Nathaniel  Scott.  United 
States  Army  Retired,  deceased;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NOWAK: 

H.R.  4707.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  John  P.  Hermann:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R 

York,  and 
H.R.  160;  I 
H.R.  18911: 
H.R.  200 f 
H.R.  24811 
H.R.  296' 1 
H.R. 

Trible 
H.R.  378' 
H.R.  42811 
H.R.  430(1 
H.R.  43011 
H.R.  44311 
H.R.  4450 

BlACGI.       Nf 

Dreier. 
bama.  Mr 
WICK.  Mr. 
Michigan. 
Hyde.   Mr 

MiNETA. 
ARD.    Mr 

and  Mr. 

H.R.  446' f 
of  Pennsyl : 

H.R.  450V 
Nelligan, 
Studds, 
Vento. 
Mitchell 
Solarz.  Mi. 

H.R.  452 > 


i;lause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
follows: 

Mr.  LoTT.  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
yir.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Dunn. 

Mr.  SCHUNER. 

Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Hiixis. 
Mr.  LuKEN. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 
Mr.    Stangeland    and    Mr. 


33  J2 


Mr.  Vander  Jact. 

Mr.  Daschle. 
:  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
:  Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Benedict.  Mr. 

r.     CoELHO,     Mr.     Dowdy.     Mr 

DwYER.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 

Pascell.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Pen- 
Pish.  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Pord  of 
Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 

Madigan,    Mr.    McKinney.    Mr. 

Murphy.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Pritch- 
$cheuer.   Mr.  Stark,   Mr.  Sunia, 


Mr 


Mr 


Y4TRON. 

:  Mr.  Hollenbeck  and  Mr.  Smith 
,'ania. 

Mr.  MofTETT.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Mr.    Prank,    Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr. 

Schumer,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 

Mitchell    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
of   New   York,   Mr.   Garcia,   Mr. 
ScHEUER.  and  Ms.  Perraro. 
:  Mr.  Chappie  and  Mr.  Whitta- 


M- 

M- 


Mr 
a  id 


\!r 


Mr 


Colli  is 


ker. 

H.R.  453' 

H.R.  454) 
Mr.  Puqua 
Murphy 
sylvania, 

H.R.  455|) 
Eckart, 
Hughes, 
Mr.  Roe 

H.R.  466' 

H.R.  467; 

H.J.  Res 
Boland, 
NESS.   Mr 
Mr 
Stark,  and 

H.J.  Res 
Crockett, 
ZOLI,  Mr, 

H.J.  Res 
Mr.  McDaAe 
Mr.  Zablo<^(i 

H.J.  Res 
Pritchard. 
Mr.  Alexa|ider 
Pauntroy, 
DORN.    Mr. 
Mr 

H.J.  Res. 
Mr.  Wortl^y 
Railsback 


Broom  tield 


M- 


Idr 


SCHMIDT.  M  r, 

Mr.   Hughes, 
Emery 
O'Brien, 
Regula, 
Weaver, 
wick.  Mr 
Lee,  Mr 
Mr.  MazzoiIi 


Under 
tions   anc 
Clerk's 
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:  Mr.  Glickman. 

:  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Smith  of  Perm- 
Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Edgar.   Mr.   Hollenbeck.   Mr. 

r.   Jeffords,   Mr.   Murphy,  and 


Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Porsythe. 

72:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Pord  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Kind- 
Shelby.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Kramer, 
of  Texas,   Mr.   Rinaldo,   Mr. 
Mr.  Guarini. 

145:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Mr.  Fary.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Maz- 
cKrman.  and  Mr.  Daub. 

243:  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Kemp. 

Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Stratton. 

,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

323:  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr. 

Mr.  Whittakeh,  Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 

Mr.  Philip  Burton,  Mr.  Hage- 

Roemer,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  and 


332:  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Rahall, 
,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Mr.     FRENZEL.     Mr.     Hammer- 
Coelho,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Dwyer, 
Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Plorio,    Mr.    Gephardt,    Mr. 
Porter,    Mr.    Scheuer,    Mr. 
Horton,   Mr.   Porsythe,   Mr. 
.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mrs.  Pen- 
Beard.  Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Mr. 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Andrews. 
AND  Mr.  Guarini. 


Mr 
M 


Ford 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

qlause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
papers    were    laid    on    the 
and  referred  as  follows: 


de>k 


232.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Execu- 
tive Director.  Connecticut  River  Watershed 
Council,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  relative  to 
acid  rain:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

233.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council. 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  relative  to  general  reve- 
nue sharing:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3403 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
—Page  18.  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  15  on  page  20. 


H.R.  3603 
By  Mr.  PITHIAN: 
(Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pithian  to 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Stenholm.) 
—Strike  out  section  1508  as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  the  amendment  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  CREDIT  REVOLVING  FUND 

Sec.  1508.  Section  4  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsections  (a)  and  (bXl)  by  insert- 
ing ",  with  funds  made  available  under  sub- 
section (c),"  after  "financed", 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d),  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(cXl)  There  is  hereby  created  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revolving 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Agricultural 
Export  Credit  Revolving  Fund  (hereafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Fund'). 

"(2)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  deposit  in  the  F^ind— 

"(A)  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  amounts  received  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  the  liquidation  of 
loans  and  other  financing  arrangements 
made  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph 
and  liquidated  after  September  30,  1980. 
and 

"(B)  all  sums  received  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  the  liquidation  of 
loans  and  other  financing  arrangements 
made  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph. 
Such  sums  deposited  in  the  Fund  shall  be 
available  to  finance  commercial  export 
credit  sales  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b), 
except  that  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
balance  of  such  Fund  on  the  first  day  of 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  finance 
export  credit  sales  under  subsection  (b). 

■'(3)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  17, 
1961  (75  Stat.  391:  15  U.S.C.  713a-12),  shall 
not  apply  to  any  net  gain  realized  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corjjoration  from  oper- 
ations carried  out  with  monies  from  the 
Fund. ". 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
—On  page  82,  line  12,  through  line  12  on 
page  84,  strike  out  section  1206  in  its  entire- 
ty and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  1206.  Section  1002(a)  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  whenever  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  member  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, either  directly  or  indirectly,  suspends 
or  causes  to  be  suspended,  the  export  sales 
of  any  commodity  defined  in  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  to  any  country  or  area  with 
which  the  United  States  continues  other 
commercial  trade,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall,  on  the  date  the  suspension  is  Ini- 
tiated, set  the  loan  level  for  such  commodi- 
ty under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  if  a 
loan  program  is  in  effect  for  the  commodity, 
as  provided  in  this  subsection.  If  such  sus- 
pension is  based  upon  a  determination  of 
short  supply,  the  loan  level  for  such  com- 
modity shall  promptly  be  set  at  90  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  commodi- 
ty, as  such  parity  price  is  determined  on  the 
date  the  suspension  is  initiated.  If  such  sus- 
pension is  based  on  reasons  of  national  secu- 
rity or  foreign  policy,  the  loan  level  for  such 
commodity  shall  promptly  be  set  at  a  level 
not  less  than  the  average  market  price  for 
such  commodity  during  the  fifteen  market- 
ing days  immediately  preceding  such  sus- 
pension.". 

By  Mr.  PRANK: 
—Beginning  on  page  3,  strike  out  line  2  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  4  on  page  7, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

MILK  PRICE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  101.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446),  as  amended  by 
section  150  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section, and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  for 
the  period  beginning  October  1,  1981,  and 
ending  September  30.  1985,  the  minimum 
level  of  price  support  for  milk  shall  be  70 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor: 
Provided,  That  whenever  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates that  the  net  cost  of  Government 
price  support  purchases  of  milk  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  will  exceed  $750,000,000  if  the 
support  price  for  milk  is  established  at  the 
level  required  by  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  such  level  of  support  may 
be  adjusted  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  but  not  to  a  level  less 
than  the  support  price  for  the  prior  market- 
ing year:  Provided  further.  That  the  support 
price,  as  so  adjusted,  shall  in  no  case  be  less 
than  $13.10  per  hundredweight  of  milk  con- 
taining 3.67  per  centum  butterfat:  Provided 
further.  That  the  level  of  support  for  milk 
for  the  remainder  of  the  1981-82  marketing 
year  may  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  although  a  level  of  support 
for  such  year  has  been  established  prior  to 
the  effective  date  hereof.  Such  price  sup- 
port shall  be  provided  through  the  purchase 
of  milk  and  the  products  of  milk. ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 
By  Mr.  SHAMANSKY: 

—Page  222,  after  line  25,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  title  (and  conform  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

TITLE  XVII-TOBACCO 

REPEAL  OF  PROGRAMS  CONCERNING  PRICE 
SUPPORT  FOR  AND  THE  MARKETING  OF  TOBACCO 

Sec.  1701.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "to- 
bacco (except  as  otherwise  provided  herein), 
corn, "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "com"; 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)(3)  by  striking  out  ". 
except  tobacco, "  and  all  that  follows  the 
first  semicolon. 
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(b)  Sections  101(c)  and  106  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441(c)  and  1445) 
are  repealed. 

(c)  Section  408(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1428(c))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "tobacco,". 

Sec  1702.  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C. 
1301(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "tobacco."  in  para- 
graph (6)(A): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  following  in  para- 
graph (7): 

•Tobacco  (flue-cured),  July  IJune  30; 
"Tobacco  (other  than  flue-cured),  October 
1-September  30: ": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  tobacco'  in  para- 
graph (IIKB):  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "tobacco,"  in  para- 
graph (12). 

(b)  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1303)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "rice,  or  tobacco."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  rice. ". 

(c)  Section  361  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1361)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "tobacco.". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
and  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  371  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1371)  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco"  in  each 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
peanuts". 

(e)  Section  373  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C  1373)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco, 
and"  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  peanuts,  and"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco 
from  "  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  peanuts  from  "; 


(3)  by  striking  out  "all  persons  engaged  in 
the  business  of  redrying  prizing,  or  stem- 
ming tobacco  for  producers,"  in  subsection 
(a): 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$500;  "  and  all  that 
follows  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$500";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco " 
in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "or  peanuts". 

(f)  Section  375(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1375(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "peanute.  or  tobac- 
co" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  pea- 
nuts". 

(g)  The  following  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  are  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  section  301(b)(3)(C); 

(2)  section  301(bK10)(B); 

(3)  section  301(b)(14)(B); 

(4)  section  301(b)(  15); 

(5)  section  301(b)(16)<B); 

(6)  sections  311  through  314  and  316 
through  320;  and 

(7)  section  378(f). 

(h)  Section  2  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1282)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "tobacco, ". 

Sec.  1703.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  repealed: 

(1)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to 
hurley  tobacco  farm  acreage  allotments 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended",  approved  July  12.  1952 
(7  U.S.C.  1315); 

(2)  section  703  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C.  1316);  and 

(3)  section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  acreage- 
poundage  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  to 
amend  the  tobacco  price  support  provisions 


of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes  ".  approved  April  16, 
1965  (7  U.S.C.  1314c  note). 

Sec.  1704.  The  first  sentence  of  section  402 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1732)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  II  of  the  Act."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  ". 

Sec.  1705.  Section  5  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
714c)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
undesignated  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Corporation  may  not  exercise  any 
of  the  powers  specified  In  this  section  or  in 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  tobacco.". 

Sec.  1706.  Section  8c  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  (7  U.S.C.  608c)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "tobacco"  in  subsection 
(2XA); 

(2)  by  inserting  "tobacco. "  after  "(except 
honey,"  in  subsection  (2 KB):  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (2):"  "Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  no  order  con- 
cerning tobacco  may  be  Issued  or  enforced 
under  this  Act.". 

Sec.  1707.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  to  the  1982  and  subsequent 
crops  of  tobacco. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
—Page  64  line  1,  insert  ",  and  in  the  case  of 
the  1981  crop  of  feed  grains  (Including  feed 
grains  for  which  loans  made  under  section 
105A  are  repaid  before  maturity)  shall  pro- 
vide, at  the  request  of  the  producers  In- 
volved, original  price  support  loans  in  lieu  of 
such  extended  price  support  loans,"  after 
"grains". 
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HONl  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
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Monday,  Octobers.  1981 

DJ  ,SCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
slogais  that  had  great  currency  in 
(lection  was  a  strong  call  for 
control,  for  getting  the  Federal 
ternmjnt  off  our  backs.  I  am  total- 
agr?ement  with  that  sentiment, 
no  excuse  that  I  can  see  for 
Federal    Government    to    be    in- 
decisions that  are  in  the  le- 
jurisdictions  of  local  govern- 
lether  they  be  State,  county, 
pal. 

suppose,  is  why  I  was  so  dis- 
m  the  action  this  body  took 
r^day  when,  in  a  display  of  po- 
>ediency  overcoming  rational 
constitutional   processes,   a 
of  the   House  repealed   the 
ual  assault  reform  law. 
want  to  speak  to  the  par- 
mjprits  of  the  bill  under  ques- 
hope  have  been  extensively  dis- 
those  who  cared  to  listen, 
p  on  this  floor  last  Thurs- 
io  I  wish  to  impugn  the  indi- 
ations  of  any  of  the  Mem- 
voted  for  the  repeal.  An  indi- 
conscience  is  the  final  de- 
of   whether   an   action   was 
of  honest  conviction,  or  out 
political  reprisal, 
enow  that,  in  my  own  con- 
could  not  agree  to  an  action 
rudes   the  Federal   Govern- 
t )   a   local   determination   of 
local  law  should  be.  That  is 
he  her  a  municipality  is  Sioux 
Eiak.  or  Washington,  D.C. 

orial  in  the  October  5  edition 
Washington  Post  speaks  very 
tHis  problem.  I  would  urge  my 
to  give  it  a  careful  reading: 
[Prbm  the  Washington  Post] 
BE;  TING  Up  on  the  District 
Seizing  c  n  bundles  of  inaccurate,  sen.sa- 
tionalist  in  orination  and  with  no  regard  for 
any  sanctity'  of  local  self-government  in  the 
capital,  a  r  lajority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives las  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  striking  down  the 
city's  sexui  il  assault  reform  law.  How  this 
came  to  pi  ^s  is  a  tragedy  of  errors,  com- 
pounded b  •  misinformed  and  slightly  hys- 
terical men  bers  of  the  House  eager  to  score 
points  at  h  )me  with  a  cheap  shot  at  a  help- 
less city  thi  t  has  no  vote  in  the  chamber. 

That  the  House  ever  came  to  care  about 
this  bill  is  one  mixed-up  story:  what  hap- 
pened as  a  result  is  even  worse.  It  began  in 
the  D.C.  C(  uncil— duly  created  by  Congress 
and  elected  by  the  voters  of  this  city  to  act 
as  the  loci  I  legislature.  After  a  long  and 
careful  stufy  by  one  of  the  council's  most 


careful  legal  minds-  member  David  A. 
Clarke— legislation  was  drafted  and  enacted 
to  improve  the  sexual  assault  laws  and  to 
make  others  more  enforceable  and  punish- 
able. At  no  time— no  matter  what  members 
of  the  House  read,  thought  or  were  told  by 
frenzied  opponents— did  the  local  council 
consider  any  move  thai  would  have  encour- 
aged or  otherwise  ."sanctioned  behavior  that 
could  t>e  deemed  immoral. 

But  starting  with  misleading  words  such 
as  "legalize"  that  were  used  to  describe  the 
legislation,  members  of  Congress  and  vari- 
ous political  and  religious  organizations  in- 
terpreted this  recodification  effort  as  a  wild 
effort  to  turn  Washington  into  Sin  City.  In 
fact,  the  proposed  revisions  would  have 
made  the  laws  here  similar  to  those  in  the 
.states  from  which  so  much  congressional 
opposition  arose. 

But  then— and  this  U  where  the  real  crime 
was  committed— the  opponents,  including  a 
minority  of  local  residents  urged  by  nervous 
religious  leaders  to  plead  for  congressional 
intervention— revived  the  medieval  days  of 
colonial  rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
pressuring  the  House  into  its  vote  to  strike 
down  the  city's  act. 

There  is  no  legal  question  that  the  House 
has  the  authority  to  shoot  down  any  action 
of  the  city  government— but  the  whole  con- 
gressional idea  of  the  charter  that  estab- 
lished the  elected  mayor  and  council  in  this 
city  was  to  allow  local  government  to  act  on 
purely  local  matters.  Certain  criteria  were 
established  for  deciding  how  this  congres- 
sional oversight  should  work: 

The  first  question  about  any  council- 
passed  act  is,  does  it  violate  the  D.C.  Char- 
ter Act?  Clearly,  this  act  did  not.  Second, 
does  it  violate  the  U.S.  Constitution?  No  one 
argued  that  this  act  did.  Finally,  does  enact- 
ment raise  a  federal  issue  or  obstruct  the 
federal  interest?  This  one  did  not.  except  by 
wild  stretches  of  prurient  imagination  and 
the  most  liberal  interpretations  of  the  fed- 
eral interest— often  by  members  who  would 
never  stretch  the  federal  interest  that  far 
into  their  own  states  and  laws,  and  whose 
own  slate  laws  are  virtually  the  .same  as 
that  which  the  District  is  trying  to  adopt. 

Rep.  Bob  Livingston,  a  Republican  from 
Louisiana,  was  one  of  the  few  who  took  the 
trouble  to  study  the  legislation  rather  than 
merely  rely  on  a  "Hey— dirty  pictures! '  fan- 
tasy about  it.  In  a  vain  effort  to  get  his  col- 
leagues off  their  approach,  he  told  them: 

"It  does  not  in  my  reading  make  legal  any 
public  displays  of  homosexuality  or  any 
lewd  or  lascivious  conduct.  ...  I  have  gone 
through  this  bill  extensively,  and  I  am  con- 
cerned again  that  the  members  .  .  .  simply 
have  not  taken  the  time  to  look  at  District 
of  Columbia  Act  4-69.  If  they  were  to  do 
that,  they  would  realize  that  many  of  the 
rumors  that  have  been  promulgated  about 
this  particular  act  are  not  as  valid  as  they 
think. 

"I  have  to  say  that  I  have  been  labeled  as 
a  conservative.  I  am  an  ex-prosecutor,  and  I 
am  not  trying  to  defend  homosexuality, 
incest  or  any  other  deviation  of  mankind, 
but  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is,  let  us  not  run 
away  with  the  emotionalism  of  the  hour, 
but  carefully  consider  if  we  want  to  over- 
turn an  act  which  appears  to  have  been  ra- 


tionally considered  by  a  capable  deliberative 
body  within  the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  vote  to  reject  was  281  to  119— a  terri- 
ble blow  to  home  rule.  Nevertheless,  it 
should  not  be  considered  a  precedent  for 
further  incursions  into  local  government  in 
this  city,  but  rather  as  a  gross  aberration 
based  on  misinformation.  The  city  should 
proceed  to  draft  the  l>est  possible  revision  of 
the  laws  as  intended— and  Congress  should 
let  local  democracy  work  in  the  capital 
city* 


TASK  FORCE  REPORT  MAKES 
COMMONSENSE  ON  IMPROVED 
FEDERAL  HANDGUN  LAWS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Octobers,  1981 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime  estab- 
lished by  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith  and  headed  by  Illinois 
Gov.  James  Thompson  and  former 
U.S.  Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell  of 
Georgia  made  profound  recommenda- 
tions for  helping  to  reduce  crime  in 
America. 

One  of  these  recommendations  relat- 
ed to  the  subject  of  handguns  and  the 
need  for  improving  our  Federal  laws  to 
help  local  and  State  law  enforcement 
officials  in  reducing  the  use  of  hand- 
guns by  criminals. 

A  thoughtful  commentary  was  com- 
posed recently  by  the  conservative  col- 
umnist James  J.  Kilpatrick  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Tuesday,  September  29, 
1981,  edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Jack  Kilpatrick  touches  upon  the 
subject  of  handgun  legislation  and  sev- 
eral other  significant  elements  in  the 
task  force  report.  I  am  inserting  the 
column  for  the  further  edification  of 
my  colleagues. 

Guns,  Bail  and  Common  Sense 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  statistics  on  crime  no  longer  shock. 
We  have  grown  numb  to  them:  one  murder 
every  23  minutes,  one  forcible  rape  every  six 
minutes,  one  robbery  every  58  seconds.  The 
mind's  eye  turns  away:  it  will  not  look  at  the 
fearful  reality. 

■Vet  violent  crime  in  the  United  States  is 
indeed  a  fearful  reality.  We  think  of  our- 
selves as  a  free  people  living  in  a  free  socie- 
ty, but  in  every  major  city  in  the  nation  our 
people  are  not  free.  They  are  held  hostage 
by  criminals,  most  of  them  young  punks, 
most  of  them  hopped  up  on  drugs. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  Last  month 
the  Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on  Vio- 
lent Crime  brought  in  a  report  containing 
64  specific  recommendations.  The  proposals 
make  sense.  Except  for  one  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram, intended  to  assist  the  states  in  build- 
ing more  prisons,  the  report  does  not  ask  for 
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legislative  appropriations.  It  asks  only  for 
legislative  will. 

Let  me  deal  here  with  two  recommenda- 
tions only.  One  has  to  do  with  handguns, 
the  other  with  bail.  In  order  to  act  in  these 
areas.  Congress  must  stand  up  to  the  gun 
lobby  in  the  one  case,  and  it  must  fend  off 
the  bleeding  hearts  in  the  other.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  legislative  will. 

Handguns  figured  in  half  of  all  murders 
last  year,  and  in  40  percent  of  the  robberies. 
We  have  laws— hundreds  of  laws— intended 
to  control  the  sale  and  to  punish  the  use  of 
handguns,  but  the  laws  are  often  contradic- 
tory and  their  enforcement  is  inconsistent. 
Congress  has  power,  under  the  Commerce 
Clause,  to  enact  a  few  laws  of  national 
scope— laws  with  teeth  in  them. 

For  one  example,  federal  law  now  permits, 
but  does  not  require,  the  imposition  of  an 
additional  one-  to  10-year  sentence  for  use 
of  a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  a  federal 
felony.  The  task  force  urges  that  the  stat- 
ute be  made  mandatory,  a  recommendation 
President  Reagan  endorsed  in  a  speech  on 
crime  yesterday. 

The  task  force  also  calls  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  that 
would  require  a  waiting  period  before  com- 
pletion of  a  firearms  sale.  The  period  would 
permit  a  tighter  check  on  purchasers,  the 
better  to  keep  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of 
criminals  and  lunatics. 

Under  present  law.  the  importation  of  cer- 
tain concealable  handguns  is  prohibited— 
but  the  act  is  flawed  by  an  intolerable  omis- 
sion: il  does  not  prohibit  the  importation  of 
the  unassembled  parts  of  such  guns.  The 
task  force  would  close  the  loophole. 

These  and  other  recommendations  on  fire- 
arms are  moderate,  realistic  and  sensible. 
Only  the  most  paranoid  meml)ers  of  the  gun 
lobby  could  oppose  them— and  surely  Con- 
gress can  find  the  backbone  to  overcome 
their  objections. 

The  recommendations  on  bail,  also  en- 
dorsed yesterday  by  the  president,  are 
equal'y  sound.  Under  present  law,  judges 
must  release  a  suspect  on  bail  unless  there 
is  convincing  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
suspect  will  fail  to  show  up  for  trial.  Noth- 
ing else  matters.  The  task  force  remarks 
that  people  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand why  the  law  permits  the  release  of 
manifestly  dangerous  criminals  "not  only 
before  trial  but  even  after  conviction  while 
awaiting  sentence."  The  present  Bail 
Reform  Act  should  be  amended  to  give 
judges  greater  discretion. 

"It  is  obvious,"  says  the  report,  "that 
there  are  defendants  as  to  whom  no  condi- 
tions of  release  will  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  particular  persons  or  the  commu- 
nity. With  respect  to  such  defendants,  the 
courts  must  be  given  the  authority  to  deny 
bail." 

When  the  proposal  was  advanced  last 
month,  spokesmen  for  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  wept  tears  of  anguish.  How 
could  the  "dangerousness"  of  a  defendant 
be  assessed?  The  common-sense  answer  is  to 
let  judges  use  their  common  sen.se.  And. 
indeed,  this  is  the  short-term,  immediate 
answer  to  many  of  the  problems  of  violent 
crime.  Let  us  cut  through  the  blubber  and 
put  the  punks  behind  bars.* 
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JOHN  A.  YOUNG.  JR.-EAGLE 
SCOUT 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURTER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Octobers.  1981 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  residents  of  Jefferson 
Township  in  New  Jersey,  and  Boy 
Scout  Troop  111,1  have  been  asked  to 
say  a  few  words  in  honor  of  Mr.  John 
A.  Young,  Jr.,  who  was  awarded  the 
rank  of  Eagle  Scout  on  September  29, 
1981,  for  his  outstanding  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  community. 

John  Young  was  awarded  the  high- 
est honor  bestowed  upon  a  Scout  for 
the  leadership  and  responsibility  he 
demonstrated  in  organizing  a  recent 
community  blood  drive  for  Jefferson 
Township  residents.  At  only  14  years 
of  age,  John  contacted  the  donor  re- 
cruiter for  the  North  Jersey  Blood 
Center,  and  explained  his  intentions. 
His  enthusiasm  and  hard  work  made 
the  drive  a  successful  one. 

The  Eagle  Scout  Award  is  a  hard  one 
to  attain,  and  takes  several  years  of 
concentrated  effort  to  try  and  accom- 
plish each  of  the  tasks  required.  John 
has  received  many  badges  of  merit  and 
skill  awards  which  demonstrate  his 
further  work  in  the  community.  By 
participating  in  the  Boy  Scouts,  he 
has  made  a  meaningful  contribution 
to  the  betterment  of  his  community, 
and  I  am  sure  that  his  family  and 
friends  are  very  proud  of  him. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  now  to  take 
a  moment  to  thank  John  Young  from 
all  of  his  friends,  family,  and  neigh- 
bors. May  he  have  continued  success 
in  all  of  his  future  endeavors.# 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  STANLEY 
BRANCH 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGLIETTA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Octobers.  1981 

•  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  delighted  to  bring  before  my  col- 
leagues a  name  which  will  be  familiar 
to  many  of  them,  the  name  of  Stanley 
Branch.  Stanley  Branch  is  a  singular 
man,  an  extraordinary  man,  no  matter 
what  standards  of  judgment  might  be 
used  to  evaluate  him.  I  am  proud  to 
call  him  my  friend. 

Last  Friday,  he  agreed  to  become 
chairman  of  the  National  Black  Veter- 
ans Organization.  I  know  of  no  one 
more  qualified  for  the  job.  Stanley 
Branch  is  himself  a  veteran  of  many 
wars.  As  a  soldier,  he  fought  on  for- 
eign soil  in  Korea.  As  a  believer  in  the 
rights  of  men— all  men— he  has  strug- 
gled for  civil  rights  on  all  fronts.  As 
head  of  the  Chester,  Pa.,  NAACP, 
Stanley  was  an  organizer,  a  fighter. 
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and  a  leader.  When  the  time  came  to 
march,  he  marched.  When  the  time 
came  to  talk,  he  talked.  And  when  the 
time  came  to  show  his  convictions  by 
putting  himself  on  the  line  physically, 
to  reject  intimidation,  he  was  there 
too.  More  than  once,  Stanley  Branch's 
blood  has  been  spilled  in  the  fight  to 
make  the  words  of  American  democra- 
cy true  for  all  people. 

Today,  Stanley  Branch  is  a  very  suc- 
cessful man,  a  man  who  continues  to 
lead,  not  just  by  the  tjeliefs  that  he 
holds,  but  by  the  example  that  he  .sets. 
As  chairman  of  the  board  of  Atchison 
&  Keller  Mechanical  Contractors  of 
Washington,  D.C.  a  black-owned  com- 
pany that  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
area,  he  is  an  example  of  what  is  possi- 
ble in  America  today.  The  constraints 
placed  on  his  time  by  his  position  are 
great,  but  that  has  not  stopped  nor 
slowed  Stanley's  dedication  to  others. 
He  has  agreed  to  serve  as  chairman  to 
the  National  Black  Veterans  Organiza- 
tion at  a  time  when  such  work  is  most 
needed.  The  moneys  that  organization 
like  this  one  have  traditionally  relied 
on,  such  as  Federal  and  municiple 
funds,  are  becoming  harder  to  find. 
Many  may  not  survive.  But  rather 
than  wait  for  events  to  overtake  them, 
the  NBVO.  under  Stanley  Branch,  is 
preparing  to  meet  the  task  by  separat- 
ing itself  from  Government  funds,  by 
becoming  independent  and  raising  its 
own  revenues  through  its  own  efforts. 
At  such  a  time,  Stanley's  leadership, 
his  energy,  and  his  creativity,  are  in- 
dispensible.  His  efforts  will  help  to 
make  not  just  independence  possible, 
they  will  help  the  NBVO  to  become 
more  valuable  to  black  veterans 
around  the  Nation.  The  guidance  of 
the  NBVO  in  self-help,  in  jobs,  in 
housing,  and  in  direction,  will  make 
them  the  kind  of  organization  we  will 
need  to  help  us  sustain,  and  improve, 
our  commitment  to  others. 

I  have  known  Stanley  Branch  a  long 
while,  and  in  each  of  his  endeavors.  I 
have  seen  him  succeed  where  others 
failed,  and  persevere  where  others 
quit.  I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize him  here  today.* 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  3603,  THE 
FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF  1981 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Vermont  and  I 
plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
3603.  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1981.  The  amendment  was  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  last 
Thursday,  October  1.  Mr.  Jeffords' 
name  was  not  included  in  the  Record; 
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but  I  war  t  to  make  it  clear  at  this  time 
that  the  i  imendment  is  a  joint  effort. 

Mr.  jEi  FORDS  and  I  are  gratified  by 
the   supiort   we   have   received   from 
SI  ch  as  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
Federation,      the      National 
Bread    for   the   World,    and 
Committee  on  National  Legis- 
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KEEP  THE  BUREAU  OF  ALCO- 
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HO 


N.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  Octobers,  1981 
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The  agency's  budget  for  fiscal  1982  has  al- 
ready l)een  cut  as  part  of  the  federal  re- 
trenchment effort.  But  Mr.  Reagan  stopped 
short  of  totally  scuttling  the  bureau,  in  part 
apparently  tiecause  of  the  intervention  of 
Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan.  Now.  so 
the  rumors  have  it.  the  administration  will 
call  for  dismantling  ATF  in  the  next  round 
of  cuts. 

Remember  the  assassination  attempt  on 
President  Reagan?  Well,  it  was  the  ATF 
that  ran  the  gun  check  on  the  weapon  used 
in  that  incident,  tracing  it  back  to  a  pawn 
shop  in  something  like  16  minutes.  During 
the  18-month  period  ending  this  past  March 
31.  according  to  the  head  of  the  bureau,  the 
ATF  sought  prosecution  In  some  2.017  cases, 
of  which  499  involved  drug  traffickers.  257 
organized  crime  members,  192  motorcycle 
gang  members,  and  74  persons  linked  to  ex- 
tremist groups— apprehended  primarily  for 
firearms  violations.  Also,  out  of  all  prosecu- 
tions recommended  last  year,  67  percent  in- 
volved persons  with  prior  criminal  records. 
What  is  most  needed,  in  the  eyes  of  many 
gun  control  advocates,  is  to  boldly  strength- 
en the  enforcement  role  of  the  ATF,  in 
whichever  department  it  is  placed.  But  why 
fragment  it?  The  answer,  legitimate  budget 
considerations  aside,  would  seem  to  be 
found  in  the  opposition  of  the  NRA.  An 
NRA  film  currently  being  shown  on  televi- 
sion stations  around  the  nation  depicts  the 
agency  as  made  up  of  "jack-booted  fascists." 

The  NRA  is  naturally  concerned  about 
abuses  against  individuals  suspected  of  gun 
crimes  by  ATF  agents.  But  the  bureau  has 
already  taken  steps  to  prevent  the  types  of 
occurrences  mentioned  in  the  film. 

If  the  bureau  is  disbanded,  it  is  assumed 
that  its  firearms  and  explosives  role  would 
go  either  to  the  Secret  Service  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Regulatory  and  tax -col- 
lecting functions  would  go  to  the  IRS  and 
the  Customs  Service. 

But  such  a  total  dismemberment  seems 
dubious.  At  this  particular  time  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  should  be  strengthened,  not 
dismantled.* 


COAL  EXPORT  POLICY 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration is  beginning  to  realize  the 
importance  of  coal  exports  to  this  Na- 
tion's balance  of  payments  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  formation  of  the  Coal 
Interagency  Working  Group's  coal 
export  policy.  By  some  estimates,  coal 
exports  to  Europe  and  the  Asian  rim 
could  bring  in  more  revenue  to  the 
United  States  than  grain  exports 
within  a  few  years. 

However,  many  problems  are  faced 
by  those  who  export  coal.  In  the  short 
term,  these  problems  take  shape  in 
the  form  of  antiquated  and  inadequate 
coal-loading  facilities  and  lack  of 
ground  storage  space  at  the  port  facili- 
ties in  addition  to  the  failure  in  some 
instances  to  coordinate  the  production 
and  transportation  of  coal  from  mine 
to  port  to  be  loaded  in  waiting  vessels. 
The  following  article  ran  in  the  New 
York   Times   tliis   Sunday   and   gives 
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some  idea  of  the  problems  coal  traders 
must  tackle  during  this  age  of  boom- 
ing steam  coal  exports. 

This  Wednesday,  at  9  a.m.  in  2167 
Raybum,  the  Congressional  Coal 
Group  is  holding  a  meeting  with  the 
Coal  Interagency  Working  Group  to 
discuss  its  coal  export  policy  and  views 
on  legislation  to  improve  this  Nation's 
ocean  ports.  Also  attending  this  meet- 
ing will  be  interested  members  from 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources, Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine,  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Water  Development,  Congressional 
Port  Caucus.  Congressional  Shipyard 
Coalition  and  Congressional  Export 
Task  Force.  However,  attendance  to 
this  meeting  is  not  limited  to  the 
above  and  all  interested  Members  and 
staff  are  invited  to  come. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Oct.  4.  19811 
Coal  Trader:  Pieter  L.  M.  Vismans  of  SSM. 

He  Juggles  a   Hot  New  Commodity   in 

World  Trade 

(By  Agis  Salpukas) 

Pieter  L.  M.  Vismans.  looked  in  exaspera- 
tion at  the  Telex  message  from  the  Port  of 
New  Orleans.  It  notified  him  that  the  coal 
carrier  Royal  Lynx,  which  had  arrived  there  '• 
to  pick  up  coal  that  day.  would  not  be 
loaded  right  away. 

"That's  a  loss  of  two  days."  he  said  in  an 
interview  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Helmsley 
Spear  building  on  Park  Avenue,  where  the 
SSM  Coal  Company  has  its  offices.  He  esti- 
mated that  the  demurrage,  or  the  costs  paid 
to  the  owner  of  the  vessel  because  of  the 
delay,  would  total  $22,000.  "That's  50  cents 
a  day  for  each  ton  of  coal,"  he  calculated 
quickly.  "There's  no  way  to  make  that  up." 

Such  sudden  changes  in  fortune  are  com- 
monplace in  the  world  of  the  coal  trader.  It 
has  been  made  even  more  volatile  by  the 
surge  in  world  coal  trade  as  many  nations 
convert  their  power  plants  to  coal  from  oil 
and  begin  ambitious  projects  to  build  new 
coal-fired  plants. 

Some  coal-trading  companies  such  as  SSM 
have  ridden  the  surge  in  the  coal  business, 
expanding  their  offices,  buying  new  rapid 
computer  communications  systems  and  ex- 
panding their  ability  to  handle  coal. 

SSM,  based  in  Rotterdam,  is  a  division  of 
SHV,  a  big  Netherlands  corporation  with 
annual  sales  of  $4.7  billion  that  is  active  In 
trade  and  associated  services.  SSM,  which 
has  been  trading  coal  since  1896,  began  in 
1976  to  expand  Its  organization  to  capitalize 
on  the  growing  coal  trade. 

Now  it  is  one  of  the  larger  coal-trading 
companies.  From  six  offices  in  those  pre- 
boom  days  it  has  grown  to  22,  which  are  tied 
together  by  a  satellite  communications  net- 
work that  can  put  Mr.  Vismans,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  office,  in  constant 
touch  with  SSM's  far-flung  staff  of  traders. 
The  New  York  office  exported  693,662  tons 
of  coal  in  1980.  a  big  Increase  over  the 
399.442  tons  it  handled  in  1979.  The  compa- 
ny doesn't  disclose  sales  and  profits. 

Mr.  Vismans.  54  years  old.  Is  a  stocky  man 
whose  office  is  filled  with  industry  knick- 
knacks,  including  figurines  of  miners  carved 
out  of  coal.  He  has  been  in  the  business 
since  1950,  when  he  joined  the  chartering 
department  in  the  Netherlands.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  two  years  later  and 
worked  for  an  American  coal  exporter  until 
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he  joined  the  PitUton  Company,  where  he 
learned  how  a  producer  handles  the  export 
business.  In  1976  he  decided  to  join  the  SSM 
group  and  set  up  the  office  in  New  York.  He 
now  has  a  staff  of  15. 

There  are  about  25  coal-trading  companies 
operating  in  the  United  States  that  are  not 
subsidiaries  of  major  coal  producers  or 
major  coal  customers.  It  is  an  industry 
where  most  of  the  participants  know  each 
other  on  a  first-name  basis. 

Their  business  consists  of  taking  an  order 
from  a  customer  and  then  rounding  up  the 
coal  from  producers  and  arranging  the  ship- 
ping and  delivery  at  an  agreed-on  price  by  a 
certain  date. 

It  is  a  business  in  which  one  can  take  all 
precautions,  do  everything  right  and  still 
lose  one's  shirt  on  a  transaction  because  of 
unforeseen  circumstances.  One  can  also  be 
lucky  and  reap  windfalls  that  make  up  for 
the  losses. 

The  risks  and  opportunities  have  in- 
creased with  the  sudden  growth  of  the 
international  trade  In  steam  coal  since  the 
energy  crisis  of  1973.  In  1980,  exports  of 
steam  coal  from  the  United  States  rose  to 
26.8  million  tons  from  14.1  million  tons  in 
1979. 

The  risks  were  dramatically  shown  last 
year  when  some  traders  had  to  pay  huge 
amounts  in  demurrage  costs  in  the  scramble 
for  coal  that  erupted  in  anticipation  of  the 
coal  strike.  There  was  such  a  rush  of  ships 
to  the  major  coal  ports,  such  as  Norfolk, 
Va..  and  Baltimore,  that  some  had  to  wait 
three  to  four  months  to  be  loaded. 

"Last  year  we  paid  $9.2  million  in  demur- 
rage that  we  ate, "  Mr.  Vismans  said  of  the 
costs  incurred  by  his  company. 

From  a  thick  log  of  records  on  his  desk  he 
dug  out  a  report  on  the  Alexandra  Dio,  a 
110,000-ton  vessel  chartered  by  SSM  that 
arrived  at  Norfolk  on  Feb.  2,  getting  In  line 
with  about  a  hundred  other  ships  that  were 
waiting  to  be  loaded.  The  ship  was  caught  in 
a  crimch  with  others  in  the  port  that  were 
trying  to  load  before  late  March,  when  the 
coal  strike  was  to  begin.  On  top  of  that,  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  had  just  adopted  new 
loading  regulations  at  the  port  that  the  ship 
lost  time  in  meeting.  As  a  result  of  those 
complications  and  the  strike,  the  Alexandra 
Dio  did  not  sail  until  AprU  26.  The  delay 
cost  SSM  $1.95  million  in  demurrage  costs. 

Last  fall,  few  traders  foresaw  the  magni- 
tude of  the  coming  congestion  and  failed  to 
factor  the  possible  costs  of  demurrage  in  the 
prices  they  agreed  on  with  customers.  If 
they  had  tried  to,  Mr.  Vismans  said,  the 
business  might  have  gone  to  competitors  of- 
fering lower  prices. 

On  top  of  misjudging  the  extent  of  port 
congestion,  coal  brokers  were  often  caught 
off  guard  by  wild  swings  in  foreign  ex- 
change rates  and  occasional  cheating  on 
coal  loading  at  the  mines. 

There's  a  "constant  battle  to  keep  people 
honest,"  Mr.  Vismans  said.  "If  it's  black,  it's 
put  in  the  boat.  It's  a  small  element  in  a  low 
market  but  becomes  a  big  element  in  a  high 
market.  When  you  scramble  for  coal  any- 
thing goes. " 

One  of  the  major  "anythings, "  he  said,  is 
car  topping.  "It's  the  curse  of  the  coal 
trade,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  Some 
companies  fill  the  bottom  of  a  railroad 
hopper  car  with  low-grade  coal  of  30  percent 
ash  content  and  then  top  off  each  car  with 
high  quality  coal  of  10  percent  ash  content. 
"The  sampling  is  done  from  the  top,"  Mr. 
Vismans  said  with  a  smile. 

There  are  no  smUes  from  him  and  his  cus- 
tomer,  however,  when  it  is  discovered  in 
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Norfolk,  or  sometimes  in  Rotterdam,  where 
SSM  has  a  major  coal  terminal,  that  the 
quality  does  not  meet  the  contract  made 
with  the  customer.  SSM  either  has  to 
absorb  a  penalty  on  the  price  or  fight  the 
producer. 

If  the  producer  Is  a  long-time,  normally 
reputable  supplier,  Mr.  Vismans  said  he 
would  seek  a  compromise.  '"You  call  the  guy 
up  and  say,  "You  really  messed  up  this  time 
but  I  can  handle  it.  Don't  let  it  happen 
again  or  try  to  make  it  up  on  the  load  next 
week.' " 

•"I  can  compromise  and  keep  him  as  a 
friend. "  he  explained.  "You've  got  to  be 
hard-nosed  but  you  have  to  know  when  to 
be  hard-nosed." 

To  keep  car  topping  in  check,  one  of  Mr. 
Vismans's  sons,  Thomas,  who  has  been  a 
miner  in  West  Virginia,  is  now  working  for 
the  company  spot-checking  the  loading  of 
coal  cars.  He  has  already  earned  his  salary. 
Mr.  Vismans  said,  by  spotting  a  small  pro- 
ducer using  car  topping  on  a  recent  ship- 
ment. 

Even  when  times  are  slow,  such  as  now 
when  demand  is  down  because  of  stockpiles 
built  up  for  the  strike  and  a  greater-than- 
expected  drop  in  consumption  of  electricity, 
there  can  still  be  problems  with  producers. 

He  recalled  that  he  had  recently  contract- 
ed with  a  small  producer  for  a  certain  spe- 
cialized high-grade  coal  that  is  in  limited 
supply.  A  competitor  seeking  the  same  coal 
offered  $5  more  a  ton  and  the  supplier 
backed  out  of  the  agreement  with  SSM. 

"I  get  the  excuses,"  he  said.  "The  other 
guy  gets  the  coal.  There's  very  little  loyalty 
from  some  of  the  smaller  companies  you 
deal  with." 

The  reason  that  many  customers,  particu- 
larly utilities,  use  coal  trading  companies, 
he  said,  is  that  the  customers  often  lack  the 
expertise  and  staff  to  deal  in  the  complica- 
tions of  the  coal  trade.  Mr.  Vismans  tradi- 
tional customers  are  Dutch  and  Danish  util- 
ities, along  with  steel  mills  such  as  Cocker- 
ill,  a  major  Belgian  steel  producer;  a  smaller 
producer,  Soci6te  Gustav  Boel,  and  a  big 
coke  plant  that  supplies  French  steel  pro- 
ducers. 

Customers  also  turn  to  his  company,  he 
explained,  because  "we  can  offer  to  supply 
the  client  at  his  pace. " 

A  smaller  steel  producer  such  as  Boel.  he 
said,  does  not  want  to  buy  50,000  tons  of 
coal  at  a  time.  It  may  only  want  10.000  tons 
to  keep  inventory  costs  down.  Mr.  Vismans 
can  put  together  several  orders  from  differ- 
ent customers  to  fill  a  50.000-ton  coal  carri- 
er. By  using  a  trader,  rather  than  shipping 
the  coal  themselves,  customers  axe  also 
spared  dealing  with  all  the  unexpected 
problems  that  can  arise  even  under  the  best 
conditions. 

Though  business  is  slow  now,  Mr.  Vismans 
said  that  as  far  as  demurrage  the  tide  has 
turned  in  favor  of  the  traders.  Most  of  them 
have  now  protected  themselves  In  terms  of 
asking  a  higher  price  for  the  coal  or  having 
the  customers  take  the  risk  of  paying  de- 
murrage. Demurrage  has  also  gone  down 
significantly.  In  some  cases  ships  have  l>een 
loaded  faster  than  expected,  which  results 
in  added  profits  to  the  exporters.  Mr.  Vis- 
mans noted  that  the  company  was  reaping 
some  unexpected  profits  as  a  result. 

New  procedures  instituted  by  some  of  the 
major  railroads  no  longer  require  ships  to 
wait  in  line  to  be  loaded.  Once  they  arrive  at 
the  port  they  are  assigned  dates  at  which 
they  must  come  back  and  be  ready  for  load- 
ing. As  a  result,  congestion  has  eased  consid- 
erably. 
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Still,  problems  such  as  the  delay  on  the 
Royal  Lynx  or  the  loss  of  an  expected 
supply  of  coal  keep  Mr.  Vismans  on  his  toes. 
At>out  20  years  ago  when  he  developed  an 
ulcer,  he  recalled  he  took  the  advice  of  his 
doctor  and  learned  to  leave  his  problems  at 
the  office. 

While  on  the  job,  he  said  after  taking  a 
call  from  one  of  his  salesmen  overseas,  "I 
keep  putting  out  fires."  He  added,  '■l"d 
rather  worry  at>out  business  on  the  t>ooks 
than  worry  about  no  business  on  the 
books."* 
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•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  western 
New  York  State  has  long  been  ac- 
knowledged as  an  area  whose  econom- 
ic climate  encourages  and  fosters  the 
growth  of  small  business.  In  increasing 
numbers,  the  small  businesses  of  west- 
ern New  York  are  finding  themselves 
successful  in  their  efforts  to  become 
leading  enterprises  in  the  business 
community.  This  day,  I  would  like  to 
briefly  level  more  testimony  to  these 
facts. 

The  Moog  synthesizer,  a  high-tech 
electronic  musical  instrument,  manu- 
factured by  Moog  Music,  Inc.,  a  small 
business  of  western  New  York,  is  cur- 
rently featured  as  a  major  component 
of  the  Eureka  exhibit. 

Sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Advocacy 
of  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  Eureka  exhibit  features 
America's  12  most  innovative  inven- 
tions of  the  past  200  years.  Selected  by 
the  Association  of  Science-Technology 
Centers  of  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
Moog  synthesizer  is  accompanied  by 
the  telephone,  heart  valve,  ice  cream 
cone,  safety  razor,  and  zipper  in  the 
exhibit.  Following  a  tour  of  10  major 
science  museums  throughout  the 
United  States,  Eureka  is  scheduled  to 
be  installed  as  a  permanent  exhibit  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Founded  near  Ithaca,  N.Y.  in  1964. 
Moog  Music,  Inc.  was  established  by 
Dr.  Robert  Moog,  who  envisioned  his 
invention  as  a  major  breakthrough  in 
the  world  of  musical  instrumentation. 
In  1970,  Moog  Music,  Inc.  relocated 
near  Buffalo,  N.Y.  where  they  pres- 
ently design,  manufacture  and  market 
their  state-of-the-art  electronic  music 
synthesizers.  Employing  250  persons, 
Moog  Music,  Inc.  ships  their  products 
to  every  comer  of  the  world,  and  have 
established  themselves  as  the  leader  in 
an  ever  growing  industry  of  electronic 
music. 

Playing  to  over  2V4  million  enthusi- 
asts, the  Moog  synthesizer  is  easily  the 
most  popular  component  of  the 
Eureka  exhibit. 

Moog  Music,  Inc.  is  proud  of  their 
well-deserved  honor  to  represent  the 
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arts  in  the  Eureka  exhibit  and  are 
equally  is  proud  to  represent  the 
small  bisinessman  in  and  through 
their  ach  evements.i 
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thousands,  of  Italian  immigrants  to 
settle  with  their  brides  to  start  and 
raise  their  young  families.  They  came 
from  Italy,  their  beloved  motherland 
and  the  cradle  of  western  civilization. 
They  brought  with  them  their  cultur- 
al heritage,  century  old  knowledge  and 
learning,  their  pride,  their  industrious- 
ness,  their  ingenuity,  and  their  tradi- 
tions. Above  all,  they  brought  with 
them  their  precious  and  treasured 
Catholic  faith.  They  had  no  church  to 
worship  God.  nor  shrine  to  honor  and 
venerate  His  Blessed  Mother  Mary. 
They  had  no  priest  to  minister  to  their 
spiritual  needs. 

In  June  1906.  a  small  store  was 
rented  by  Msgr.  Daniel  F.  X.  Burke, 
pastor  of  St.  Philip  Neri  on  202d 
Street  and  Grand  Concourse,  and  with 
his  young  curate  who  also  had  recent- 
ly arrived  from  Italy,  Father  Giuseppe 
Caffuzzi,  a  mission  chapel  was  pre- 
pared under  the  patronage  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  The  little 
grain  of  mustard  seed  in  this  corner  of 
God's  Kingdom  on  Earth  had  been 
planted.  Indeed,  it  was  the  smallest  of 
seeds.  In  June  1907  the  cornerstone 
was  dedicated  for  the  basement 
church,  and  finally  in  1917  it  began  to 
sprout  and  grow  and  flourish. 

Watered  and  nurtured  by  the  zeal 
and  love  of  its  founders,  the  tiny  seed 
grew  up  and  became  the  largest  of 
plants.  The  thousands  of  families  were 
joined  by  many  thousands  more,  and 
Mount  Carmel  parish  grew  into  a  huge 
and  beautiful  tree.  The  Kingdom  of 
God  in  Belmont-Fordham  was  firmly 
established  and  began  to  produce  its 
fruit.  Through  the  preaching  of  God's 
Word,  and  the  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ments, the  family  of  man  was  molded 
into  the  family  of  God.  The  parish 
became  the  focal  point,  the  very  life  of 
its  people  and.  like  a  mighty  magnet, 
drew  all  to  share  in  the  life  of  God 
and  reflect  His  divine  image. 

The  parish  history  has  been  made 
up  of  days  and  years  of  ecstatic  joys, 
and  days  and  years  of  sadness  and 
sorrow  in  times  of  peace  and  war.  in 
times  of  depression,  and  in  times  of 
prosperity  and  abundance.  The  people 
of  Mount  Carmel  have  seen  and  felt, 
endured,  and  overcome  all  with  un- 
bounding  faith  in  God,  and  confidence 
in  the  motherly  protection  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel. 

Mount  Carmel  holds  many  indelible 
memories,  and  a  deep  loyalty  and  love 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  thousands 
of  faithful  men  and  women  who  still 
live  in  Belmont-Fordham.  The  tens  of 
thousands  of  her  sons  and  daughters, 
who  are  now  scattered  all  over  these 
United  States,  and  in  many  parts 
around  the  world,  still  consider  Mt. 
Carmel  as  their  own.  This  love  and 
loyalty  has  been  welded  and  forged 
into  a  mighty  and  unbreakable  chain, 
with  links  that  will  withstand  and 
defy  time  and  distance. 
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For  three  quarters  of  a  century.  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  parish  has  seen 
the  Pontificates  of  eight  Popes,  the 
leadership  of  four  Cardinal  Archbish- 
ops of  New  York,  and  the  service  of  six 
pastors,  working  with  hosts  of  dedicat- 
ed self-sacrificing  priests,  all  working 
tirelessly  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
salvation  of  souls.  The  beloved  pastors 
of  Mount  Carmel  were  Msgr.  Daniel  F. 
X.  Burke,  from  1906  to  1921;  Msgr. 
Joseph  Caffuzzi.  from  1921  to  1931; 
Father  Severino  Focacci,  from  1931  to 
1944;  Bishop  Joseph  M.  Pernicone. 
from  1944  to  1966,  and  Msgr.  Charles 
F.  Rizzo,  from  1966  to  1972.  Msgr. 
Louis  A.  Martorella  is  the  present 
pastor,  having  served  since  1972.  They 
have  all  shaped  a  holy  people,  pre- 
cious in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Each 
man.  woman,  and  child  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel  was  thought  to  be,  by 
this  devoted  clergy,  a  precious  dia- 
mond in  the  crown  of  Our  Lady,  the 
Queen  Beauty  of  Carmel,  the  Patron- 
ess of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel 
Church  and  parish.  With  so  many  rep- 
resentatives expected  at  the  75th  anni- 
versary celebration,  each  a  precious  di- 
amond, it  will  indeed  be  a  diamond  ju- 
bilee. 

Standing  proudly  and  invulnerable 
like  a  mighty  fortress.  Mount  Carmel 
Church  continues  to  be  the  source,  the 
sign,  and  the  pivot  of  vitality,  unity, 
strength,  and  stability  of  the  Belmont- 
Fordham  community.  The  parish  and 
church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel 
is  still  very  much  alive  and  well,  and 
still  growing  strong,  a  vital  and  active 
portion  of  God's  Kingdom  that  started 
as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  the  small- 
est of  seeds,  and  grew  up  to  be  the 
largest  of  plants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  and 
my  colleagues  here  today  join  with  me 
in  saluting  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel 
Church  and  parish  on  this,  their  75th 
diamond  jubilee  celebration  of  loving 
service  to  God.  To  Monsignor  Martor- 
ella as  pastor;  Rev.  Anthony  Napoli- 
tano,  administrator;  Rev.  Anthony 
D'Antonio,  Rev.  Sebastin  Calvo,  James 
Orumpkatt.  and  dinner  chairmen,  Sal- 
vatore  Calabro,  Michael  Mangovi,  and 
Frank  Mantanaro,  we  extend  our  best 
wishes  for  success  as  they  celebrate 
this  very  special  event.  May  God  con- 
tinue to  give  His  blessings  to  this  very 
devoted  clergy  for  their  continuing 
guidance  and  inspiration,  and  to  the 
men,  women  and  children  of  Mount 
Carmel  who  continue  to  give  their 
church  and  parish  life,  each  of  whom 
is  still  yet  another  precious  diamond 
in  the  crown  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel.  May  God  bless  and  keep  you 
all.* 
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AW  ACS  SALE 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Octobers.  1981 
•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  attempts  by  the  administration 
to  resolve  the  'control  issue"  regard- 
ing the  AW  ACS  sale  to  Saudi  Ambia 
have  failed  miserable,  and  with  good 
reason. 

At  the  heart  of  the  'control  issue"  is 
the  question  of  how  the  AWACS  will 
be  employed  by  the  Saudis— and  if  our 
most  advanced  reconnaissance  tech- 
nology can  be  kept  from  enemy  hands. 
The  President's  claim  that  "we  will 
not  permit  Saudi  Arabia  to  be  an 
Iran"  is  not  assurance  enough— given 
the  administration's  repeated  failure 
to  address  Saudi  internal  instability 
and  to  secure  adequate  American  con- 
trol over  the  planes.  The  administra- 
tion has  also  consistently  ignored  the 
Saudi  policy  of  putting  Israel— not  the 
Soviet  Union— at  the  top  of  their  en- 
emies list.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that 
the  Congress  must  question  how  the 
Saudis— left  to  their  own  devices- 
might  possibly  employ  the  AWACS? 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  see 
to  the  security  of  its  own  Nation  and 
its  own  defenses— as  well  as  tend  to 
our  Nation's  responsibility  as  an  ally. 
To  approve  the  sale  under  current 
conditions  would  be  to  fail  on  both  ac- 
counts.* 


GUNSMOKE  1981 

HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6.  1981 
•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sults of  a  recent  worldwide  USAF 
Fighter  Gunnary  meet  at  Nellis  AFB 
in  Nevada  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
my  colleagues. 

Twelve  four-plane  teams  from  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  the  Air  Force  Reserve, 
and  the  Air  National  Guard  were  se- 
lected from  earlier  elimination  events 
to  participate  in  "Gunsmoke  '81"— a 
competition  recognized  as  the  world 
series  of  Air  Force  tactical  bombing 
and  strafing  events.  The  team  of 
Vought  A-7D  aircraft  from  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard's  140th  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing  won  first  place  in  this  competi- 
tion. Other  competing  aircraft  were 
the  A-10  and  the  F-4. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  this 
week-long  competition  was  a  rigorous 
test  of  the  skill  of  the  pilots  and  the 
ground  crews.  But  it  was  an  equally 
rigorous  test  of  the  combat  effective- 
ness and  the  versatility  of  the  aircraft. 

The  spectacular  win  by  the  A-7D 
team  should  be  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  the  Members  of  this  House  who. 
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only  a  short  time  ago.  voted  by  a  wide 
margin  to  continue  procurement  of  A- 
7's  for  the  Air  National  Guard.  The 
Air  Guard's  A-7  Gunsmoke  win  under- 
lines the  wisdom  of  that  vote. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  A-7  is  no  newcomer 
to  championships  in  tactical  aviation 
competition.  A-7's  were  flown  by  the 
Air  Force  Tactical  Air  Command  pilots 
to  victory  in  the  British  Royal  Air 
Force's  international  bombing  and 
strafing  competition.  It  won  those 
honors  in  1977  and  1978.  the  only  2 
years  the  A-7's  competed. 

The  A-7's  also  excelled  in  our  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  exercises  in  Egypt 
last  November.  The  New  Mexico  Air 
Guard's  A  7's  flew  nonstop  from  Pease 
AFB  in  New  Hampshire  to  a  desert 
base  in  Egypt.  Two  hours  after  land- 
ing, the  A-7's  were  again  airborne  for 
a  combat-type  exercise.  They  main- 
tained a  97  percent  mission  capable 
availability  for  the  entire  operation  ad 
every  one  of  their  bombs  and  cannon 
fire  were  on  target. 

All  these  achievements  demonstrate 
that  the  A-7  is  the  best  attack  aircraft 
in  the  world.  It  should  be  of  added  in- 
terest in  these  days  of  budget  cutting 
to  know  that  the  A-7  is  also  the  least 
expensive  attack  aircraft  available. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  join  me  in  voicing  apprecia- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  conduct- 
ing this  very  important  combat-type 
tactical  air  competition.  A  special  con- 
gratulation, I  believe,  also  goes  to  the 
Colorado  Air  Guard  A-7  pilots  for 
their  impressive  victory.* 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  CRITIC 
MAKES  SENSE 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  favorite  whipping  boys  of  those 
who  want  to  save  money  in  the  Feder- 
al budget— and  we  all  fall  in  the  cate- 
gory of  wanting  to  save  money  in  the 
Federal  budget— is  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts.  Someone  can 
always  find  an  illustration  somewhere 
of  something  that  is  'not  in  good 
taste,"  because,  obviously,  the  matter 
of  taste  differs. 

But  some  day  we  will  be  remembered 
as  a  civilization  not  for  the  highways 
or  the  bombers  we  build  or  the  nuclear 
weapons  we  have  accumulated,  but  for 
our  symphonies,  for  our  operas,  for 
our  paintings,  for  things  that  add  to 
the  symphony  of  life  and  enrich  it  im- 
mensely. 

The  finest  commentary  I  have  seen 
yet  on  this  whole  question  appeared  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  written  by 
Edwin  Wilson,  the  Journals  theater 
critic. 
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I  would  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate  to  read  his  remarks 
which  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal! 

Does  the  Reagan  Team  Understand  the 

Arts? 

(By  Edwin  Wilson) 

The  great  trumpet  player  Louis  Arm- 
strong once  said  when  asked  what  jazz  is: 
"Man.  if  you  gotr.a  ask  you'll  never  know." 
That  observation  unfortunately  describes 
the  confusion  of  many  Americans  vis-a-vis 
the  arts  in  general.  Right  now  a  presidential 
task  force  is  preparing  a  report  on  funding 
the  arts  and  one  can't  help  wondering 
whether  the  Reagan  administration  does 
not  suffer  from  the  same  problem  as  Satch- 
mo's  questioner. 

Historically  Americans  have  been  wary  of 
the  arts.  The  country  was  founded  in  part 
by  the  Puritans,  the  same  group  that  closed 
all  the  theaters  in  London  in  1642  and 
banned,  among  others.  Shakespeare  from 
the  stage.  As  Lewis  Lapham  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  article  in  Harper's  magazine.  John 
Adams  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  said 
that  the  arts  had  always  been  the  product 
of  despotism  and  superstition  and  had  no 
place  in  our  republic.  Mr.  L,apham  also 
quoted  Ben  Franklin's  remark  that  "to 
Americans  one  schoolmaster  is  worth  a 
dozen  poets,  and  the  invention  of  a  machine 
...  of  far  more  importance  than  a  master- 
piece of  Raphael." 

In  certain  cities,  individuals— most  of 
them  strongly  influenced  by  their  European 
heritage— founded  and  supported  symphony 
orchestras  and  museums,  but  the  notion 
that  as  a  nation  we  should  endorse  the  arts 
was  alien  to  us.  We  have  been  visionaries  in 
many  fields,  but  not  in  this. 

We  failed  to  acknowledge  that  art  is  as 
much  a  necessity  of  life  as  clothing,  shelter 
and  sleep.  It  is  not  frivolous.  The  evidence 
for  this  is  all  around  us.  Every  child  engages 
in  role-playing  and  imitation— forms  of 
acting— as  ways  of  learning  and  growing  up. 
Every  society  on  record  has  ceremonies 
complete  with  costumes.  (The  Galanos 
gowns  worn  by  Mrs.  Reagan  as  well  as  the 
other  finery  on  view  in  London  at  the  royal 
wedding  were  such  costumes.) 

On  a  more  mundane  level,  everyday 
speech  is  dependent  on  devices  of  poetry. 
Language  and  mathematics  are  symbols 
pure  and  simple,  and  when  a  scientist 
speaks  of  the  "big  bang"  theory  of  creation, 
or  a  businessman  of  the  "bottom  line"  he  is 
using  metaphor. 

If  the  use  of  art  is  universal,  the  question 
becomes  the  kind  of  art  a  civilization  choos- 
es to  develop.  A  nation  can  survive  on  junk 
art  just  as  it  can  on  junk  food.  Some  soci- 
eties, however,  have  recognized  the  pro- 
found possibilities  of  art  and  have  gone  for 
the  best.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks 
in  the  5th  Century  B.C.  who  built  the  Par- 
thenon and  produced  the  plays  of  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles,  with  the  people  in  Medieval 
France  who  built  the  cathedral  at  Chartres 
and  with  the  Medicis.  the  great  patrons  of 
the  arts  in  Renaissance  Florence. 

Even  extremely  macho  societies— no  less 
macho  than  our  American  West-^-have  rec- 
ognized the  vaule  of  art.  The  Japanese  sa 
murai.  among  the  most  disciplined  warriors 
the  world  has  known,  were  expected  to  be  as 
adept  at  writing  poetry  as  at  wielding  a 
sword. 

We.  on  the  other  hand,  came  quite  late  to 
the  realization  that  there  may  be  something 
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Of  course  we  could  decide  that  the  arts  do 
not  matter,  in  which  case  we  would  not  have 
to  fund  them  at  all.  That  would  also  be  tan- 
tamount to  saying  that  as  a  nation  we  have 
no  soul.* 
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Underlying  these  questions  are  more  fun- 
ones:   What   values   do   we  seek 
arts,  and  what  role  should  they 
national  life?  How  do  we  educate 
people  in  the  arts  so  that  they  can 
responsibility  for  these  decisions  in 


indications  that  some  members 
force  wanted  to  focus  on  these 

ind  they  are  right.  Once  we  settle 

the  financing  becomes  easy. 

lonvinced  that  art  can  play  an  in- 
role  in  informing  our  national 

nil  find  the  money. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AN  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY TEACHER:  ROBERT 
KARP 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
weekend  a  group  of  eighth  grade  stu- 
dents from  Kenilworth.  111.,  will 
embark  on  the  14th  annual  Joseph 
Sears  School  trip  to  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. This  will  be  the  last  group  led  by 
Robert  A.  Karp.  a  teacher  at  the  Sears 
School,  who  plans  to  retire  at  the  end 
of  this  school  year. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  Mr.  Karp  because  he  is  noted  by  his 
fellow  teachers  and  local  parents  and 
students  as  one  who  has  set  high 
standards  of  creativity,  rigor  and  per- 
sonal devotion  in  the  classroom,  to 
which  all  educators  should  aspire. 

During  his  35  years  as  a  social  stud- 
ies teacher,  Mr.  Karp  has  developed 
many  innovative  teaching  methods  to 
heighten  his  students'  interest  in  some 
of  the  drier  subjects  included  in  the 
junior  high  school  curriculum.  Among 
the  better  known  of  these  is  'geogra- 
phy baseball,"  which  is  fondly  re- 
ferred to  by  an  entire  generation  of 
Sears  students  as  -G.O.B.O."  Yet  the 
"Karp  Constitution  Challenge,"  a  rig- 
orous written  test  on  the  contents  and 
interpretation  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  United  States,  dispels  any 
notion  that  Mr.  Karp  merely  presides 
over  child's  play. 

But  most  of  all.  Bob  Karp  should  be 
commended  for  the  personality  he  in- 
fuses into  his  lessons.  No  textbook  can 
match  the  interest  in  American  histo- 
ry Mr.  Karp  stimulates  among  his  stu- 
dents with  his  riveting  classroom  tales 
of  his  experiences  in  the  South  Pacific 
as  a  Navy  fighter  pilot  during  World 
War  II. 

I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to 
Robert  A.  Karp,  to  extend  a  warm  wel- 
come to  Mr.  Karp  and  to  the  students 
who  have  the  good  fortune  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  final  class  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  to  wish  him  a 
retirement  filled  with  many  long  years 
of  happiness  and  health  and  fond 
memories  of  an  extraordinary  teach- 
ing career.* 


JEFPCO  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTER  RELIEF  BILL 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1635  which  will  pro- 
vide long  overdue  justice  for  the  Jef- 
ferson County  Mental  Health  Center, 
located  in  Lakewood,  Colo. 

The  center,  which  provides  mental 
health  services  for  a  tricounty  area 
has  suffered  from  a  series  of  adminis- 
trative misunderstanding  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  which  can  only 
be  remedied  through  legislation. 

The  problem  developed  over  the 
payment  of  social  security  taxes  by 
the  center.  As  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, the  Jefferson  County  Mental 
Health  Center  is  exempt  from  employ- 
ee participation  in  the  social  security 
program.  But  employees  elected  to 
participate  and  the  proper  forms  were 
filed  with  the  IRS. 

FICA  taxes  were  deducted  and  paid 
by  the  center.  But  during  an  IRS 
review  of  the  center,  it  was  claimed  by 
the  IRS  that  the  center  had  not  filed 
the  proper  forms  for  employee  partici- 
pation. 

The  center  reimbursed  133  employ- 
ees a  total  of  $74,128,  under  orders 
from  the  IRS.  But  later,  the  IRS 
found  out  that  the  proper  forms  had 
indeed  been  filed  and  were  located. 

By  this  time,  it  was  too  late  to  get 
the  money  back  from  the  employees. 
The  IRS  lacks  the  legal  authority  to 
reimburse  the  center.  The  bill  I  have 
introduced  would  provide  the  reim- 
bursement of  funds  paid  by  the  center 
in  good  faith.  I  urge  your  support  for 
this  bill.  This  mental  health  center 
needs  the  money  to  continue  its  im- 
portant work,  and  should  no  longer 
suffer  from  administrative  mistakes.* 


NATIONAL  END  HANDGUN  VIO- 
LENCE WEEK.  OCTOBER  25-31, 
1981 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Octobers,  1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Today  I 
am  joining  with  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Russo  and  Mr.  Garcia  in  introducing 
a  resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning October  25.  1981.  as  "National 
End  Handgun  Violence  Week." 

Last  year  over  21,000  Americans 
were  killed  by  handguns,  bringing  this 
grisly  total  of  murders,  suicides,  and 
accidents  to  250,000  persons  since 
1968.  This  violence  continues  unabat- 
ed with  63  Americans  killed  every  day 
with  handguns.  The  United  States  has 
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the  unenviable  notoriety  of  leading 
the  countries  of  the  world  in  the 
number  of  handgun  murders  and  acci- 
dents. 

Because  this  is  an  issue  that  needs  to 
be  brought  before  the  American 
people,  the  National  Coalition  to  Ban 
Handguns  has  organized  National  end 
Handgun  Violence  Week.  It  will  be  a 
week  when  public  officials,  the  clergy, 
educators,  and  thousands  of  citizens 
will  engage  in  a  nationwide  effort  to 
address  the  problem  of  how  to  bring 
the  increasing  violence  attributable  to 
handguns  under  control.  We  cannot 
afford  in  human  terms  to  ignore  the 
damage  the  handgun  does  to  our  socie- 
ty. The  handgun's  availability  means 
that  our  citizens  will  continue  to  be 
killed  and  injured  at  an  alarming  rate. 
A  majority  to  Americans  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  time  and  time 
again  on  this  subject  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  National  End  Handgun  Violence 
Week  will  give  all  of  us  an  opportunity 
to  listen  to  what  our  constituents  have 
to  tell  us  about  their  feeling  on  this 
issue. 

On  August  17,  1981,  the  Attorney 
General's  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime,  appointed  by  Attorney  General 
William  French  Smith,  submitted 
their  reconunendations  to  him.  There 
are  several  items  in  this  report  which 
relate  to  handguns,  including  recom- 
mendations that  a  waiting  period  be 
required  for  the  purchase  of  a  hand- 
gun and  a  prohibition  be  established 
on  the  importation  of  parts  for  the 
manufacture  of  "Saturday  night  spe- 
cials." Among  the  other  recommenda- 
tions of  the  task  force  was  a  require- 
ment to  report  the  loss  or  theft  of  a 
handgun  to  a  local  law  enforcement 
agency  and  mandatory  sentences  for 
the  use  of  a  firearm  in  the  commission 
of  a  Federal  felony.  I  have  written 
President  Reagan  urging  that  he  en- 
dorse all  these  recommendations. 
Given  the  increasing  concern  in  this 
area,  it  is  important  to  point  out  the 
reports  which  are  circulating  that  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms is  going  to  be  abolished  or  have 
its  budget  and  enforcement  capability 
cut  drastically.  These  are  some  of  the 
issues  which  need  to  be  examined,  and 
it  is  my  belief  that  this  will  occur  to  an 
extent  never  before  seen  in  our  coun- 
try during  National  End  Handgun  Vio- 
lence Week. 

I  urge  all  citizens  to  participate  in 
the  activities  which  will  take  place 
during  the  week  of  October  25,  1981, 
at  churches,  synagogues,  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  at  many  community 
events.  I  strongly  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  to  listen  to 
what  the  majority  of  Americans  have 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  handgun  vio- 
lence.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FREEDOM 
FIGHTERS  OF  HUNGARY 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Octobers,  1981 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ideals  that  motivate  men  and  women 
to  be  free,  to  control  their  own  desti- 
ny, to  be  rid  of  foreign  domination, 
have  remained  the  strongest  and  most 
dynamic  force  of  history  throughout 
the  ages. 

A  quarter  century  ago.  it  was  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  my  native  Hun- 
gary who  erupted  as  a  volcano  against 
the  Soviet  tyranny;  it  was  they  who 
shed  their  precious  blood  to  be  rid  of 
Soviet  oppressors. 

Though  the  odds  against  them  were 
overwhelming,  and  the  outcome  pre- 
dictable, their  momentary  success  and 
their  historic  role  remained  beacons  of 
freedom  in  the  dark  annals  of  Soviet 
imperialism.  Their  actions  and  their 
heroism  were  what  inspired  Prague's 
wondrous  spring  of  democracy,  Po- 
land's present  drama,  and  the  Afghan 
freedom  fighters'  battle  against  the 
Red  army. 

The  will  to  live  as  free  women  and 
men  will  be  a  force  on  this  planet  long 
after  the  Soviet  police  state  has  van- 
ished. Children  around  the  world  will 
honor  the  brave  fighters  of  Budapest 
who  made  their  bold  strike  for  their 
place  in  the  sun,  only  to  be  blown  off 
the  stage  of  history  by  the  chill 
autumn  winds  of  brute  totalitarian 
force.* 


ADDRESS  TO  CONGRESS  ON 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS  DAY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

*  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  an  address  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
given  by  Yaroslav  Stetsko  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Captive  Nations  Day  on  July 
15.  1981. 

The  Ukraine  is  a  Soviet  bloc  country 
which  shares  a  desire  with  other  East 
European  coimtries  and  the  United 
States  to  remove  the  yoke  of  Russian 
oppression  that  dominates  all  captive 
nations.  Although  less  publicized  than 
Poland  or  Afghanistan,  the  Ukraine  is 
also  a  strong  and  persistent  coimtry. 
Having  resisted  the  Russians  and  Ger- 
mans in  World  War  II.  they  will  not 
today  or  in  the  future  willingly  surren- 
der to  tyranny  and  oppression.  Their 
history  and  commitment  to  freedom  is 
best  expressed  in  the  following  address 
which  I  commend  to  you: 
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Address  to  the  Members  or  the  Congress 
or  THE  United  States  by  Yaroslav 
Stetsko.  Prime  Minister.  Ukrainian 
Government.  1941.  Head  or  the  Organiza- 
tion or  Ukrainian  Nationalists  (OUN). 
President  or  the  Anti -Bolshevik  Bloc  or 
Nations 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  thanking  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  adopting  the 
Captive  Nations  Resolution  on  July  17.  1959 
and  for  reaffirming  your  commitment  to  the 
principles  therein  over  the  course  of  the  last 
22  years.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  and  I 
expect  that  this  resolution,  which  remains 
in  the  interests  of  not  only  the  subjugated 
nations  but  also  the  entire  free  world,  will 
be  an  integral  component  of  the  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation to  Hon.  Eklward  J.  Derwinski.  Hon. 
Samuel  Stratton  and  to  Dr.  Dobrlansky  for 
organizing  today's  commemoration  of  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
Reestablishment  of  the  Independent 
Ukrainian  State.  I  would  also  like  to  convey 
my  sincere  gratitude  to  Hon.  William  Green 
for  introducing  a  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  designating  June  30.  1981 
as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  The  future 
will  justify  the  support  that  you  are  demon- 
strating today  for  the  liberation  of  Ukraine 
by  commemorating  the  latest  period  of 
Ukrainian  Statehood  which  began  with  the 
reestablishment  of  the  independent  Ukrain- 
ian state  on  June  30,  1941  and  lasting 
through  1951. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  events  of  June 
30.  1941  were  of  historical  significance  not 
only  for  my  own  nation,  but  also  for  all 
other  subjugated  nations.  The  Proclamation 
of  the  Restoration  of  TTkrainian  Statehood 
of  June  30.  1941  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
period  in  our  history  known  under  interna- 
tional law  as  the  Ukrainian  Underground 
State.  As  a  result  of  this  proclamation  the 
Ukrainian  nation  launched  a  two-front  war 
of  liberation  against  Nazi  Germany  and 
Soviet  Russia— two  of  the  greatest  imperial- 
istic, totalitarian  and  military  powers  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  act  of  June  30,  1941 
and  the  subsequent  struggle  to  consolidate 
the  renewal  of  Ukrainian  statehood  are  a 
manifestation  of  the  unshakable  will  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation  to  achieve  the  restoration 
of  its  freedom  and  independence. 

The  Ukrainian  Government,  created  fol- 
lowing the  proclamation  of  independence, 
included  not  only  representatives  of  the  or- 
ganization of  Ukrainian  Nationalists  under 
the  leadership  of  Stepan  Bandera,  but  also 
National  Democrats.  Socialists.  Social  Revo- 
lutionaries and  individuals  not  affiliated 
with  any  party.  On  the  initiative  of  the  or- 
ganization of  Ukrainian  Nationalists  a  par- 
liamentary body  was  formed  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Konstantyn  Levytskyj, 
a  National  Democrat  and  former  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Western  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  of  1918.  The  present  patriarch  of 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church.  CardiruU 
Josyph  Slipyj.  was  a  leading  Member  of  Par- 
liament, while  Metropolitan  Count  Andreas 
Sheptytskyj  was  elected  Honorary  Presi- 
dent. Both  the  primate  of  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  and  Metropolitan  Pollkarp 
Sikorskyj  of  the  Ukrainian  Autocephalous 
Orthodox  Church  issued  pastoral  letters  in 
support  of  the  newly  formed  Government. 
The  new  Ukrainian  Government  enjoyed 
the  total  support  and  loyalty  of  all  strata  of 
the  Ukrainian  nation.  This  was  the  only 
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Government  and  Parliament  in 
Europe  at  that  time. 

and  political   foundation 
Ukrainian   statehood    was   re- 
1  was  contained  in  a  manifesto 
1940    by    the    Organization    of 
iJationalists.  which  stated:     We 
have  raised  the  banner  of  strug- 
freedom     of     nations     and 
struggle   for  the  dignity  and 
man.  for  the  right  to  openly  pro- 
;,  for  freedom  of  all  religious 
ipns    and    full    freedom    of    con- 
struggle   for  the  right  of  the 
to  openly  profess  his  political 
for  freedom  of  assembly  and 
of   political,   social    and 
organizations."    Furthermore, 
called  upon  the  revolutionar- 
subjugated    nations    to    Join 
the   Ukrainian   Nationalists   in 
to  destroy  the  Soviet  Russian 
was  the  origin  of  ABN.  It  also 
dhallenge  to  Nazi  Germany  at  the 
both  totalitarian  powers,  having 
t>etween  themselves,  were  at 
if  their  might. 

formed  Government  had  the 
the  Ukarainian  Nationalist  Mill- 
ion   and    numerous    insurgent 
Ukraine,  which   immedi- 
the  Soviet  Army  on  the  field 
ving  secured  the  main  radio  sta- 
the  revolutionary  Government 
nation  of  the  restoration  of 
statehood.    Upon    learning    of 
mentous       developments,       the 
population  openly  and  enthusi- 
the  new  Government  at 
ies     in     towns    and     villages 
the  country. 

the  Nazis  were  forced  to  di- 
imperiocolonial  aims.  Following 
tempestuous  activity  of  consoli- 
the   newly-formed   state,   myself 
members  of  our  Government,  as 
leading  members  of  the  Or- 
3f  Ukrainian  Nationalists,  includ- 
Stepan  Bandera,  were  arrested 
and  sent  into  the  concentra- 
Later.  the  Gestapo  murdered 
of  the  Government.  Subse- 
Organization  of  Ukrainian  Na- 
underground  to  continue  the 
Ukraine's  independence, 
of  our  Government,  I  sent  my 
of  protest  against  the  Nazi  mill- 
ion of  Ukraine  to  the  German 
in  October.   1941   from 
prison  in  Berlin.  In  that  letter  I 
Germany's   war   in   the   east 
lost  within  three  years,  resulting 
Communist  occupation  of 
of  Central  Europe.  Despite  this 
I  openly  stated  that  Ukraine  and 
freedom-loving    subjugated    na- 
never  cease  their  just  struggle 
md  independence, 
separate  occasions  I  was  con- 
an  ultimatum  from  the  highest 
German  Reich  to  revoke  the 
of    Ukrainian   state    independ- 
as  Prime  Minister  and  to  dis- 
jovemment.   Each  of  these  de- 
adamantly  rejected, 
war  existed  between  Germany 
Many  thousands  of  Ukrainian 
and  other  patriots  were  execut- 
(apture.   hundreds   of   thousands 
in    prisons    and    concentration 
front  war  against  the  Russian 
occupiers    of    Ukraine    was 
the   Organization   of  Ukrainian 
and  by  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent 
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Army.  Opwratirp  'inderground.  the  Ukraini- 
an Supreme  Liberation  Council  continued 
the  work  of  the  arrested  Government. 

By  autumn  of  1941.  thousands  of  members 
of  the  organization  of  Ukrainian  National- 
ists were  executed,  many  more  thousands 
were  imprisoned  by  the  Nazis  who  were 
acting  on  orders  from  Berlin  such  as  these: 
Headquarters. 
November  25.  1941. 
I-Yom  the  Service  Command  of  the  Security 

Police  and  of  the  Security  Service  S/5 
To  the  Advanced  Posts  of  Kyiv.  Dniprope- 
trovsk,  Rivne,  Mykolaiv.  Zhytomyr.  and 
Vinnytsia. 
Subject:  Organization  of  Ukrainian  Nation- 
alists (Bandera  Movement) 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Bandera 
Movement    is    preparing    a    revolt    in    the 
Reichscommissariat   which   has  as  its  ulti- 
mate aim  the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent Ukraine.  All  functionaries  of  the  Ban- 
dera Movement  must  be  arrested  at  once 
and.  after  thorough  interrogation,  are  to  be 
secretly  liquidated  as  marauders. 

Records  of  such  interrogation  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  Service  Command  C/5. 

Heads  of  commands  must  destroy  these 
instructions  on  having  made  a  due  notice  of 
them. 

SS—Oberstumibannfuhrer. 

The  Ukrainian  underground  state  and  the 
mass  armed  struggle  continued  from  1941  to 
1951.  The  Ukrainian  Supreme  Liberation 
Council,  as  the  natural  extension  of  the 
Ukrainian  Government,  exercised  national 
authority  for  a  decade  on  various  parts  of 
Ukrainian  territory.  The  sovereignty  of  rev- 
olutionary authority  was  preserved  through 
the  military  underground  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Ukrainian  Nationalists  and  the 
Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army. 

The  scope  of  the  struggle  had  even  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Russians  and  Germans 
alike.  For  example,  Nikita  Khrushchev 
wrote  in  his  memoirs  that,  and  I  quote: 
During  the  second  half  of  the  war  he 
(Stepan  Bandera,  leader  of  the  Ukrainian 
Liberation  Movement— Y.S.)  fought  against 
both  us  and  the  Germans.  Later,  after  the 
war,  we  lost  thousands  of  men  in  a  bitter 
struggle  between  the  Ukrainian  Nationalists 
and  the  forces  of  Soviet  power." 

A  German  general,  Ernst  Koestring,  also 
reported  that,  and  I  quote  again:  'The  mili- 
tary organization  known  as  the  Ukrainska 
Povstanska  Armiya  (the  Ukrainian  Insur- 
gent Army)  was  formed  with  the  aim  of  es- 
tablishing an  indepenedent  Ukraine,  con- 
trolled neither  by  Moscow,  nor  by  Germany. 
When  Western  Ukraine  was  recaptured  by 
the  Red  army  the  OUN  and  the  UPA  called 
upon  the  Ukrainian  masses  to  fight  against 
the  Bolshevists— the  Russian  Enemy. 
German  officers  who  fought  their  way  back 
to  us  in  1945  reported  that  the  plight  of  the 
Red  army  was  similar  to  ours:  It  controlled 
only  the  towns  and  the  main  communictions 
routes,  while  the  country  itself  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  resistance  movement." 

The  contemporary  International  situation 
is  particularly  grave.  The  expansion  of  Rus- 
sian imperialism  is  well  known  to  us  all. 
Policies  of  friendship,  appeasement,  con- 
tainment, convergence  and  detente  have 
proven  to  be  useless  in  stemming  the  cen- 
turies old  brazen  Russian  imperialism  which 
aims  at  complete  world  domination. 

But  the  West  must  realize  that  within  the 
Russian  Empire  there  exists  a  new  ideologi- 
cal and  political  revolutionary  superpower— 
the  subjugated  nations,  which  is  destroying 
the  empire  from  within.  The  processes  of 
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the  disintegration  of  the  Russian  Empire 
are  at  different  stages  in  the  various  subju- 
gated nations:  Afghanistan.  Ukraine. 
Poland.  Lithuania.  Turkestan  among  others. 
Taking  this  factor  into  consideration  the 
following  points  should  be  included  in  West- 
em  political  and  military  strategy: 

(1)  The  free  world  should  engage  Soviet 
Russia  in  the  struggle  of  ideas  and  ideolo- 
gies by  recognizing  the  Iil)eration  move- 
ments of  the  subjugated  nations  as  the  le- 
gitimate representatives  of  these  countries 
at  all  International  forums  including  the 
United  Nations: 

(2)  The  West  should  provide  access  to  the 
national  liberation  movements  to  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  mass  media  to  facilitate  com- 
munication with  their  countrymen  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  on  a  mass  scale; 

(3)  Assistance  should  also  be  provided  in 
the  form  of  military  training  as  well  as 
other  political,  material  and  technological 
means  of  support; 

(4)  All  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
should  proclaim  a  great  charter  of  inde- 
pendence for  all  of  the  nations  subjugated 
by  Russian  imperialism  and  communism. 

The  danger  of  nuclear  holocaust  cannot 
be  negotiated  away.  Soviet  Russia  has  skill- 
fully exploited  Western  fears  of  nuclear  war 
by  blackmailing  the  West  into  weekly  acqui- 
escing to  ever-increasing  conquests.  Our 
strategic  alternative  is  based  on  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  subjugated  nations  within  the 
Russian  Empire  represent  a  vast  untapped 
force,  which  in  a  common  front  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  provides  the  stragetic 
ralson  d'etre  for  defeating  the  last  remain- 
ing empire.  Synchronized  national  libera- 
tion revolutions  within  the  Russian  Colonial 
Empire  is  the  only  alternative. 

I  would  like  to  end  my  address  to  you. 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  the  words  of  an 
unforgettable  personal  friend  of  mine  and 
an  outstanding  British  military  thinker. 
Major  General  J.  F.  C.  Fuller,  who  wrote: 
•'Only  the  unity  of  the  Western  Nations  and 
their  agreement  with  the  national  liberation 
movements  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  can 
insure  final  victory.  The  reason  should  be 
obvious.  It  is  that  the  Kremlin  is  living  on  a 
volcano,  and  it  knows  that  the  most  explo- 
sive force  in  the  world  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  hydrogen  bomb,  but  in  the  hearts  of  the 
subjugated  peoples  crushed  under  its  iron 
heel .  .  .  "• 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  AT- 
TORNEYS GENERAL  OPPOSE 
RADIOACTIVE  TRANSPORTA- 
TION REGULATION 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
urban  residents  are  opposed  to  a  regu- 
lation promulgated  earlier  this  year  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
which  will  allow  radioactive  shipments 
through  densely  populated  areas. 
These  shipments  unnecessarily  create 
the  possibility  of  a  major  accident  con- 
taminating a  large  portion  of  a  city,  in- 
juring and,  possibly  killing,  thousands. 
The  National  Association  of  Attor- 
neys Gerieral  recently  adopted  a  reso- 
lution  opposing    the    regulation   and 
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supporting  legislation  which  would 
prevent  the  regulation  from  taking 
effect  as  scheduled  on  February  1, 
1982.  The  resolution  cites  the  poten- 
tial dangers  of  a  radioactive  accident 
and  recognizes  the  special  need  for 
States  to  have  direct  authority  over 
radioactive  shipments.  As  coauthor  of 
this  legisaltion  along  with  Representa- 
tive Geraldine  Ferraro,  I  commend 
the  NAAG's  resolution,  which  fpllows. 
Resolution— Routing  and  Transportation 
or  Radioactive  Materials  ■ 

Whereas  by  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  January  19.  1981.  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  proposed  regulations 
which  would  preempt  state  laws  and  rules 
concerning  the  routing  and  transportation 
of  radioactive  materials;  and 

Whereas  accidents  involving  vehicles 
transporting  radioactive  materials  could 
have  very  serious  health  impacts  and  endan- 
ger the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  per- 
sons located  in  the  vicinity  of  such  acci- 
dents; and 

Whereas  states  have  a  legitimate  interest 
in  the  routing  of  radioactive  materials 
within  their  jurisdictions  and  have  the 
power  to  regulate  such  routing  in  order  to 
promote  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of 
their  residents:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General  supports  legislation 
which  would  prevent  these  regulations,  as 
now  drafted,  from  taking  effect.* 
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cepting  permanently  high  interest 
rates  and  will  inevitably  jeopardize  the 
recovery  of  the  homebuilding  indus- 
try.* 


HOMEBUILDERS  ASSOCIATION 
ON  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 
•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
representatives  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Homebuilders  from  all 
over  the  country  are  in  town  to  press 
their  case  for  relief  from  high  interest 
rates.  Their  concern  is  understandable 
in  light  of  statistics  showing  near- 
record  slumps  in  housing  starts.  Far 
from  being  the  'chicken  little"  alarm- 
ists the  President  recently  criticized, 
the  homebuilders  have  a  legitimate 
right  to  demand  that  the  interest  rate 
situation  become  the  most  pressing 
concern  of  the  President  and  his  eco- 
nomic advisors.  It  is  ironical  that  the 
industries  whose  health  are  most  criti- 
cal to  the  administration's  economic 
recovery  are  the  industries  most  dam- 
aged by  the  byproduct  of  his  pro- 
gram—persistently high  interest  rates. 
Any  of  these  industries  whose  oper- 
ations depend  on  the  availability  of 
credit— including  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry—will be  on  the  losing  side  of 
credit  competition  if  the  administra- 
tion does  not  move  to  control  interest 
rate  increases.  Among  the  options  the 
President  should  consider  are  counsel- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  to  loosen  up 
its  tight  monetary  policy  and  reeval- 
uating his  support  for  an  immediate  3 
year  tax  cut.  Failure  to  consider  either 
of  these  options  is  tantamount  to  ac- 


SALUTE  TO  THE  IRCSI 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fine  work  being  done  by 
the  International  Rabbinical  Commit- 
tee for  the  Safety  of  Israel. 

The  IRCSI,  through  its  member 
rabbis,  addresses  over  250,000  Jews 
from  their  pulpits  each  week  on  nu- 
merous issues  affecting  the  safety  and 
security  of  Israel.  These  messages  are 
ones  that  should  be  closely  listened  to 
by  all  Americans,  regardless  of  faith, 
since  Israel  is.  after  all.  our  only  reli- 
able ally  in  that  troubled  area  of  the 
world. 

I  would  like  to  salute  the  chairmen 
of  the  IRCSI,  Rabbis  Isaac  Pupko, 
Herbert  Bomzer,  Sholom  Gold,  and 
Zev  Segal,  for  their  outstanding  lead- 
ership. I  am  proud  to  call  them  friends 
as  well  as  constitutents.* 


ASSASSINATION  OF  PRESIDENT 
SADAT  SHOULD  DOOM  THE 
AWACS  SALE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's shocking  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Sadat  of  Egypt  should  end  any 
further  attempt  to  sell  our  invaluable 
AWACS  radar  planes  and  highly 
secret  Sidewinder  AIM  9L  air-to-air 
missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Nothing  could  demonstrate  with 
greater  impact  the  fatal  instability  of 
the  ruling  regimes  of  Arab  nations  in 
this  most  volatile  part  of  the  world. 
Time  and  time  again  we  have  seen  vio- 
lence overtake  and  topple  seemingly 
powerful  rulers.  Time  and  time  again 
they  have  been  undermined  by  reli- 
gious or  political  or  military  enemies 
within  their  own  countries. 

Some  of  these  rulers  have  been 
friendly  to  the  United  States— the 
Shah  of  Iran  perhaps  the  outstanding 
example.  Others  have  been  unfriendly. 
Still  others  have  attempted  to  be  neu- 
tral. 

But  their  one  common  fate  was  that 
they  were  subject  to  assassination,  or 
removal  from  office  at  the  whim  of  an 
internal  enemy. 

In  just  the  last  three  decades  violent 
upheavals  have  toppled  governments 
in  Iran  (three  times);  in  Iraq,  Egypt, 
Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Syria,  and  Leb- 
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anon,  and,  yes,  even  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
where  the  present  monarch  rules  be- 
cause of  the  assassination  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

Now  the  death  of  President  Sadat,  a 
towering  figure  in  the  Middle  East 
peace  process,  gives  us  still  another 
chilling  example  of  this  inherent  in- 
stability in  Arab  regimes.  With  this 
long  and  tragic  record  before  us,  it  is 
the  height  of  folly  to  put  our  trust  in 
the  stability  of  the  current  monarchy 
ruling  Saudi  Arabia.  To  provide  them 
with  some  of  our  newest,  most  secret 
weapons  and  radar  equipment  is  to 
invite  a  takeover  by  internal  enemies 
of  the  current  Saudi  regime.  The 
weapons  and  the  radar  planes  are 
worthless  in  preventing  internal  strife, 
but  invaluable  to  whatever  forces 
might  win  an  internal  struggle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  there  is  only  one  coun- 
try in  this  uneasy  part  of  the  world 
which  has— for  more  than  three  dec- 
ades—demonstrated reliable  stability 
of  government,  and  reliable  friendship 
toward  the  United  States.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  nation  of  Israel.  In  this 
region  of  upheaval  and  strife,  Israel's 
principles  of  democracy  have  provided 
a  constant,  consistent,  and  stable  gov- 
ernment, with  a  foreign  p>olicy  firmly 
allied  to  American  interests  in  this 
vital  oil-rich  region.  Prime  Ministers 
have  come  and  gone  regularly  in 
Israel,  but  the  strength  and  reliability 
of  the  governments  over  which  they 
presided  stemmed  from  the  firm  base 
of  democracy  which  elected  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  our  Presi- 
dent to  place  his  full  faith  and  trust  in 
our  only  stable,  dependable,  and  faith- 
ful ally  in  the  Middle  East— Israel. 
The  tragic  event  of  this  morning  in 
Egypt  should  convince  even  the  stout- 
est advocate  of  the  sale  of  $8.5  billion 
worth  of  additional  weapons  to  Saudi 
Arabia  that  it  is  a  mistake,  and  will 
work  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  our  Presi- 
dent to  withdraw  his  proposal  now.  If 
the  President  will  not  withdraw  his 
proposal,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  disap- 
prove the  sale  when  the  matter  comes 
before  the  House.  I  would  point  out, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  colleague  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  who  coauthored 
our  resolution  of  disapproval,  and  I, 
have  more  than  250  Members  of  this 
body  as  cosponsors  of  our  resolution.  I 
firmly  believe  that  today's  tragic  event 
in  Egypt  will  increase  still  further  the 
strong  majority  against  the  sale. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  fellow 

the  House.  I  rise  to  note 
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.  that  marked  her  life  from  its 
through  last  August,  when  she 
at  the  Milford  Plaza  Hotel  de- 
she  knew  she  was  dying. 
1940.  when  Miss  Scott  made 
debut  at  Carnegie  Hall,  she  began 
Liszts  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No. 
itional  style.  Then,  to  the  relief 
she  switched  the  tempo  to  her 
jazz    interpretation.    "It    was 
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a  critic  reviewing  the  perform- 
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the  piano  with  confidence,  occasionally  im- 
provising. 

Her  grandmother  once  told  an  interviewer 
that  she  had  discovered  Hazel  alone  in  the 
parlor  playing  her  own  arrangements  of  the 
lullabies  sung  to  her  nightly,  including 
"Rock-a-Bye-Baby"  and  "Gentle  Jesus." 

A  few  years  later.  Prof.  Paul  Wagner  of 
the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  was  the  first 
American  artist  to  recognize  young  Hazel 
Scott.  "I  am  in  the  presence  of  a  genius. "  he 
said  when  she  finished  playing  Rachmani- 
noff's "Prelude"  for  him  at  an  audition.  He 
immediately  began  teaching  her  himself 
when  the  school  ruled  that  she  was  too 
young  to  enter. 

TO  BROADWAY  AND  HOLLYWOOD 

On  November  24,  1933,  Miss  Scott  was  pre- 
sented in  her  first  formal  recital  at  the  age 
of  13.  When  she  was  14.  her  father  died  and 
her  mother  took  a  job  as  saxophonist  in 
Mrs.  Louis  Armstrong's  all-girl  band.  A  few 
months  later.  Miss  Scott's  mother  organized 
her  own  women's  band.  Hazel  played  the 
piano  and  the  trumpet. 

At  18,  Miss  Scott,  by  then  a  veteran  road 
musician,  appeared  on  Broadway  in  "Sing 
Out  the  News. "  The  following  year,  1939, 
she  appeared  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 

Soon  she  was  off  to  Hollywood,  where  she 
appeared  in  numerous  films,  including  "The 
George  Gershwin  Story. "  She  returned  to 
Broadway  to  appear  in  "Priorities  of  1942." 
Of  her  performance.  Brooks  Atkinson,  the 
Times  drama  critic,  wrote:  "She  has  the 
most  incandescent  personality  of  anyone  in 
the  show,  and  she  is  dressed  and  turned  out 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  it.  There  is 
not  a  dull  spot  in  her  number.  Every 
moment  counts  as  she  intends  it  to." 

Miss  Scott  was  also  a  fighter  for  racial  jus- 
tice, and  on  September  14,  1950  she  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Conmiittee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  defend  her  appear- 
ances and  performances  at  rallies  and  fund 
raisers  for  various  groups  and  causes. 

Miss  Scott  was  wed  in  1945  to  Representa- 
tive Adam  Clayton  Powell  Jr..  the  Harlem 
politician  and  minister  who  became  one  of 
the  most  powerful  Congressmen  in  the 
nation. 

She  is  survived  by  their  son.  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  III.  and  two  grandchildren.* 
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First.  Name  the  Cincinnati  Reds  the 
Composite  Champions  of  the  National 
League— West. 

Second.  Name  the  St.  Louis  Cardi- 
nals as  the  Composite  Champions  of 
the  National  League— East. 

Third.  Outlaw  split  seasons  in  the 
future. 

Fourth.  Prohibit  the  "rewarding  of 
incompetence"  in  any  future  season. 

The  Reds  and  the  Cardinals  have 
the  best  records  in  baseball,  and  are 
not  in  the  playoffs.  For  that  reason, 
our  Members  considered  organizing  a 
Fair  Play  Caucus,  but  decided  on  Com- 
posite because  it  sounds  like  compost, 
and  that  is  what  we  think  of  the  whole 
past  season.  The  season  reminds  us  of 
Bowie  Bull,  and  the  second  half,  from 
August  to  October  was  Bowie  Ball. 
The  whole  thing  was  un-American  and 
un-National. 

And  finally,  the  Congress  should 
order  the  Reds  and  Cardinals  to  play 
in  the  real  world's  series.* 


COMPOSITE  CAUCUS 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
announce  the  formation  of  a  new 
caucus  in  this  House.  This  caucus  is  in- 
spired by  our  national  pastime  with 
special  reference  to  the  season  just 
concluded. 

The  caucus  is  to  be  designated  the 
"Composite  Caucus,"  and  the  organiz- 
ing Members  are  from  the  area  sur- 
rounding Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

This  Congress  has  had  occasion  in 
the  past,  and  the  present,  to  look  at 
organized  sports  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  consumer,  the  fan. 

The  Composite  Caucus  is  consider- 
ing legislation  to  accomplish  several 
purposes: 


A  BIRTHDAY  WISH  FOR  A 
PATRIOT 

HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  24,  1981.  we  marked,  with 
mixed  feelings  of  lament  and  hope, 
the  63d  anniversary  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  Estonia.  Today,  on  October  6, 
198 1,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  mark,  with  feelings  of  pride 
and  admiration,  the  80th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  a  very  special  resident 
of  New  York's  Sixth  District,  Mr. 
Eduard  Vallaste.  Mr.  Vallaste.  a  leader 
in  the  Estonian  American  community, 
is  a  patriot  who  has  never  given  up  the 
battle  to  regain  the  independence  of 
his  native  Elstonia  from  Soviet  Com- 
munist domination. 

On  September  24  the  New  York- 
based,  nationally  distributed  Estonian 
newspaper,  Free  Estonian  Word,  print- 
ed a  tribute  to  Eduard  Vallaste.  An- 
other Estonian  patriot  and  resident  of 
my  district,  Mr.  Hans  Kruusamagi, 
was  kind  enough  to  provide  me  with 
an  English  translation  of  that  article 
which  I  am  privileged  to  be  able  to  re- 
print here: 

Mr.  Eduard  Vallaste,  a  renowned  journal- 
ist and  newspaper  editor,  had  to  flee  his 
native  country  of  Estonia,  a  Baltic  Republic, 
to  escape  being  arrested  and  shot,  as  an  Es- 
tonian patriot  and  anti-Communist,  by  the 
Soviets. 

After  the  end  of  WWII.  Mr.  Vallaste  was 
in  the  service  of  the  British  military  govern- 
ment in  a  capacity  as  Commander  of  the 
Dispatched  Persons  Camp  in  Goettingen, 
West  Germany,  a  university  town  and  Brit- 
ish occupation  zone. 

Arriving  in  the  United  States  In  1949,  and 
becoming  a  naturalized  U.S.  citizen,  Mr.  Val- 
laste was,  for  ten  years,  the  editor  of  the 
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government-financed  radio  E^stonian  Voice 
of  Freedom  in  New  York. 

In  1964,  Mr.  Vallaste  was  elected  to  the 
post  of  Secretary  General  on  the  Estonian 
American  National  Council  and  the  Esto- 
nian World  Council,  based  in  New  York,  and 
is  still  working  daily.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
the  Estonian  delegate  to  Baltic  Liberation. 
Inc.,  a  central  organization  of  the  Estonian 
war  veterans  associations,  and  a  member  of 
the  boards  of  directors  of  some  other  Esto- 
nian central  organizations. 

Faithful  to  his  journalistic  profession,  Mr. 
Vallaste  is  still  writing  a  T.cckly  column  on 
domestic  and  international  political  topics 
in  the  newspaper.  Free  Estonian  Word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Eduard  Vallaste  is  a 
credit  to  the  Estonian  American  com- 
munity. But  he  is  also  much  more.  He 
is  a  man  of  undying  patriotism.  He  is  a 
man  of  abounding  hope  and  courage. 
He  is  a  man  who  will  not  yield  his  ef- 
forts in  his  dream  of  independence  for 
his  homeland.  Eduard  Vallaste  is  an 
example  and  an  inspiration  to  tis  all. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  join  me  in  wishing  Eduard  Vallaste 
a  very  happy  and  healthy  80th  birth- 
day and  the  realization  of  his  dream 
with  which  to  celebrate  his  81st.« 


DEAR  MR.  PRESIDENT 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  COYNE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RHa>RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  Albert  W.  Bloom, 
executive  editor  of  the  Jewish  Chron- 
icle of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  wrote  an  open 
letter  to  President  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  letter  was  printed  in  the  October 
I,  1981,  issue  of  the  Chronicle.  Be- 
cause Mr.  Bloom's  article  raises  cogent 
questions  about  the  proposed  sale  of 
arms  to  Saudi  Arabia,  I  include  the  ar- 
ticle at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  rec- 
ommend that  my  colleagues  read  the 
letter  to  the  F>resident. 

Dear  Mr.  President 
(By  Albert  W.  Bloom) 

President  Ronald  Reagan. 
The     White     House,     1600     Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  AWACS  and  Anti- 
semitism? 

Please  forgive  me  if  I  trouble  you  with  a 
theoretical  question  which  now  may  not  be 
so  theoretical  when  you  are  seeking  practi- 
cal answers  to  the  pragmatic  questions  that 
beset  our  country. 

Your  courage,  good  humor,  and  good 
Intent  are  an  inspiration  to  America,  even 
among  those  who  disagree  with  some  of 
your  policies. 

The  economy,  trillion-dollar  deficit, 
budget  cuts,  budget-setting  and  budget-bal- 
ancing, social  security,  bloated  bureacracy. 
the  creeping  Soviet  global  glacier,  the  re- 
building of  our  national  military  posture  all 
pretty  formidable  stuff  making  up  the 
burden  bundled  onto  the  shoulders  of  one 
man  in  the  White  House  while  back  at  the 
ranch  in  California  chopping  wood  is  more 
exhiliratlng  than  dropping  budgets.  Our 
sympathies,  sir. 
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So.  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  some  of  the  people  around  you 
might  unwittingly,  or  witlessly.  be  feeding 
the  fires  of  antisemitism  on  the  Saudi 
AWACS  deal  by  putting  a  wild  or  weird 
focus  on  the  reasons  for  its  impending  fail- 
ure. 

In  truth,  the  Saudi  AWACS  deal  just 
won't  fly  for  purely  American  reasons  of 
prudent  strategic  interest. 

Some  Washington  honchos  are  blaming, 
warning,  and  with  veiled  threats  saying  that 
Israel  and  the  American  Jewish  Community 
will  suffer  untold  discriminations  if  the 
Senate  for  reasons  of  its  own.  shoots  down 
the  Saudi  AWACS. 

How  all  the  President's  men  could  have 
foisted  such  a  flawed  bill  of  political  goods 
(bads)  on  you  is  a  head-shaking  mystery,  a 
political-military  policy  flop  if  ever  there 
was  one.  But  that  is  grist  for  the  mill  of  an-, 
other  essay  at  another  time. 

Now  I  should  like  most  respectfully  to 
suggest  that  this  issue  is  an  American  issue, 
a  policy  issue,  our  own  country's  issue. 

Israel's  security  concern  is  very  real  but 
that  is  not  the  main  issue  today. 

The  supersecret  AWACS  technology  that 
we  would  not  give  or  sell  to  Britain  or  to  our 
NATO  allies  in  Europe  we  would  hand  over 
to  a  medieval  Saudi  regime  that  has  openly 
flouted  US  Middle  East  policy— political, 
military,  and  economic? 

Remember  high-jacking-up  the  price  of  oil 
and  the  Saudis  blocking  our  strategic  oil  re- 
serves fillup  to  hinder  our  ability  to  protect 
the  free  world?  Remember? 

Such  are  spinoffs  of  the  main  issue. 

The  real  issue  is:  Can  a  great  America  find 
jjeace  and  comfort  in  a  policy  of  petro-ap- 
peasement  of  Saudi  Arabia? 

Is  the  latter-day  variation  on  Chamber- 
lain's umbrella  to  be  a  Saudi  AWACS  radar 
dish? 

Is  giving  away  our  top-secret  electronic- 
eye-in-the  sky  and  air  battle  control  tech- 
nology to  an  unstable,  unfriendly,  feudal 
regime  that  could  be  knocked  off  and  top- 
pled tomorrow  by  internal  enemies,  or 
Soviet-surrogates,  wise  policy? 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  deadly  and  danger- 
ous to  us  and  to  our  to  our  natural  allies  in 
the  area. 

To  allow  anyone  in  the  political-military- 
industrial  complex  in  Washington  to  try  to 
make  it  a  mono-dimensional  Israel-interest 
affair  is  demagoguery  of  the  worst  order, 
worthy  of  KKK  or  Goebbels-type  mental 
misfits. 

Don't  let  it  happen,  Mr.  President. 

Do  not  let  them  feed  the  consuming  fires 
of  anti-Semitism  by  Impugning  the  people 
and  the  motives  against  the  giveaway  of 
U.S.  secret  AWACS  technology  to  slippery 
Saudia. 

If  we  all  don't  look  at  this  issue  clearly  it 
could  harm  the  social  fabric  of  America. 

Don't  let  em  say  it  is  "Begin  versus 
Reagan". 

That  is  horrible  in  its  stupidity  the  Hit- 
lerian  "Big  Lie"  still  stirring  evil  amongst 
the  decent  world. 

Even  if  that  is  not  the  intention,  it  does 
feed  antisemitic  feelings.  There  are  still  a 
lot  of  crazies  out  here,  Mr.  President. 

As  for  Israel,  of  course  they  stand  four- 
square on  any  danger  to  their  security.  Why 
not?  AWACS  in  the  hands  of  the  "jihad" 
screaming  Saudia  is  a  danger  to  Israel's  se- 
curity. 

Nor  is  a  "joint  control"  compromise,  with 
due  respyect  to  Sen.  John  Glenn,  an  answer. 
If  Saudi  AWACS  eye-spy  plane  endangers 
Israel  and  someone  decides  to  shoot  it  down. 
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how   shuddering   that   would    be   with   our 
Americans  on  board  the  Saudian  craft. 

And  what  a  setup  for  PLO  terrorist  plot  to 
camouflage  a  plane  to  make  it  look  like  an 
Israeli  craft,  though  it  really  be  a  radical 
mischief-making  venture  from  Iran.  Iraq,  or 
Libya. 

Rememt>er  the  PLO  is  funded  with  Saudi 
oiled  ""protection"  payoffs.  In  cahoots,  they 
both  can  easily  set  up  an  "international  in- 
cident" with  PLO  terrorists  bombs  planted 
in  a  Saudi  AWACS  with  Americans  aboard. 

The  grim  possibilities  are  endless  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  want  to  make  and 
keep  America  safe  and  strong.  Do  not  allow 
the  misguided  pwtro-buck  greedies  or  the 
Arabists  of  Foggy  Bottom  to  splinter  us. 

If  Scandinavia  of  Benelux  protests  U.S. 
neutron  bomb  or  medium  range  missiles  de- 
ployed in  Europe,  no  one  accuses  them  of 
'"interfering"  with  or  tripping  up  US  policy. 
So  why  cannot  Israel  raise  its  voice  about 
dangers  to  it  even  more  vulnerable  security 
without  being  demeaned  or  impugned? 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  American 
fair  play  and  decency,  stop  those  who  so 
demean  and  impugn  honest  differences  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Further,  those  who  sneer  at  a  so-called 
Jewish  lobby  impugn  the  American  system 
where  citizens  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  to  speak  out  forcefully  on  national 
issues  affecting  us  all. 

Widespread  Senate  and  House  opposition 
to  Saudi  AWACS  is  a  spectrum  as  varied  as 
the  individual  legislators  who  rightly  are 
concerned  for  real  American  security. 

Remember  back  in  1975.  Gen.  David 
Jones,  then  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  now 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  said; 

"The  system  I  think  is  the  greatest  break- 
through in  command  and  control  in  my 
entire  military  career  is  the  AWACS  .  .  .  the 
central  nervous  system  of  our  entire  force 
structure." 

What  more  need  be  said.  Mr.  President? 

AWACS  are  already  on  patrol  over  Saudi 
Arabia.  Keep  them  there  under  full  Ameri- 
can control. 

Don't  muddy  the  waters  of  US  Middle 
East  air  security  control  by  giving  away  top 
secret  technology  to  a  shaky  regime  that 
might  not  last  out  the  decade,  or  even  to 
the  next  election  in  USA. 

Americans  of  all  faiths,  political  parties, 
ethnic  backgrounds,  and  patriotic  postures 
are  formed  into  the  ranks  of  opposition  to 
the  Saudi  AWACS  giveaway. 

Mr.  President,  please  don't  let  the  unwis- 
dom of  Saudi  AWACS  deplete  us  or  divide 
us  in  America  the  Beautiful. 

With  deep  respect  and  may  you  be  "In- 
scribed in  the  Book  of  Life  "  for  the  liturgi- 
cal New  Year  of  5742. 

Shalom  Peace. 
The  Editor.* 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  LATEST 
BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Presidents  latest  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  cuts,  as  outlined  in  the  enclo- 
sures to  his  September  30.  1981,  letter 
to  you,  have  come  to  my  attention.  To 
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the  future  manpower  requirements  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

I,  for  one,  shall  oppose  any  further 
reduction  in  veterans'  benefits,  and  I 
urge  all  Members  to  examine  the 
President's  latest  recommendations 
carefully  and  also  reject  them.* 


JOSEPH  VELTRI-MAN  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  lifetime  of  outstanding 
work  done  by  Mr.  Joseph  Veltri. 

Since  1935,  Mr.  Veltri  has  served  as 
an  usher  at  Our  Lady  of  Grace  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  He 
has  become  a  veritable  institution  in 
the  parish.  A  man  of  kindness  and 
compassion,  Joe  Veltri  symbolizes 
through  thought,  word,  and  deed  what 
it  means  to  be  a  Christian  and  a  good 
citizen. 

On  Saturday,  October  20,  Joe  will  be 
rightly  honored  for  his  decades  of 
service.  A  dinner,  hosted  by  Msgr. 
Dominick  Sclafani  and  attended  by 
hundreds  of  Joe's  friends,  relatives, 
and  neighbors,  will  be  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  this  special  man. 

I  look  forward  to  joining  my  friends 
at  Our  Lady  of  Grace  for  this  memora- 
ble event.# 


IN  HONOR  OF  PRESIDENT 
SADAT 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Octobers,  1981 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
unconfirmed  reports  that  President 
Sadat  has  indeed  been  assassinated 
are  true— and  it  seems  they  are— then 
the  world  has  lost  a  statesman  and  the 
United  States,  a  friend.  President 
Sadat  had  the  vision  and  the  courage 
to  bring  peace  to  his  country.  He  saw 
the  future  as  one  in  which  Arabs  and 
Israelis  could  live  together  in  the 
Middle  East,  peacefully,  in  harmony, 
working  out  their  differences  at  the 
peace  table,  not  on  the  battlefield.  We 
hope  that  his  legacy  will  not  be  lost 
and  that  the  peace  process  he  helped 
begin  will  continue. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  grave  cause 
for  concern.  The  Camp  David  accords 
are  in  their  infancy.  Peace  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  has  yet  to  be  institu- 
tionalized, and  President  Sadat's  pass- 
ing only  reminds  us  again  how  precari- 
ous the  political  situation  is  in  the 
Middle  East.  Indeed,  it  reminds  us  all 
how  tenuous  the  peace  we  all  enjoy 
might  be. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  President  Sadat's  loss 
is  tragic.  We  can  only  hope  that  the 
path  he  has  established  is  one  we  will 
continue  to  follow.  In  his  honor,  let  us 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  his 
legacy:  'the  spirit  of  Camp  David."* 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD 
ABSORB  COSTS  INCURRED  IN 
SAVINGS  ALLOTMENT  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
require  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  payroll  deduction  allotments 
under  the  savings  allotment  program 
at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  employee  or 
to  the  recipient  financial  institution. 

Payroll  deductions  have  proved  to  be 
an  effective  and  efficient  means  of  en- 
couraging savings  for  all  citizens.  It  is 
a  sure  method  by  which  they  can  con- 
tribute to  an  overall  improvement  in 
our  economy,  help  stall  inflation,  and 
play  a  positive  role  in  bringing  down 
the  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  we 
suffer  from  today.  Congress  should  do 
all  it  possibly  can  to  encourage  thrift 
and  savings.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
my  bill  is  extremely  timely  and  on 
target. 

Mr.  Speaker,  service  charges  for  the 
processing  of  allotment  checks  are  im- 
posed only  on  savings  allotments  made 
under  31  U.S.C.  492(b)  which  requires 
that  Federal  agencies  be  reimbursed 
for  the  additional  administrative  costs 
incurred  in  processing  savings  allot- 
ments for  Federal  civilian  employees 
by  their  recipient  financial  institu- 
tions. In  other  words,  under  current 
law,  the  Federal  Government  will 
absorb  the  administrative  cost  of  send- 
ing one  check  to  an  employee's  desig- 
nated financial  organization— that  is, 
bank,  savings  bank,  savings  and  loan 
association,  or  credit  union— but  the 
appropriate  Federal  agency  must  be 
reimbursed  by  the  designated  financial 
organization  for  any  administrative 
costs  incurred  in  processing  additional 
savings  allotment  checks,  which  under 
current  law  is  limited  to  two.  My  bill 
would  simply  delete  the  requirement 
that  administrative  costs  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  financial  organization, 
and  ii.  would  require  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  absorb  all  administrative 
costs  incurred  in  the  savings  allotment 
program.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
benefits  to  our  economy  as  a  whole  as 
provided  by  this  legislation  will  far 
outweigh  any  additional  costs  to  the 
Government— which  are  minimal.  The 
revenues  received  by  the  Government 
for  savings  accounts  allotments  aver- 
aged $1.67  million  per  year  for  fiscal 
year  1979  and  fiscal  year  1980.  More- 
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over,  it  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  now  provides  such  services 
for  their  employees  at  no  cost  to  the 
employees  or  to  the  financial  institu- 
tions involved. 

Under  current  law,  only  active  and 
retired  military  personnel  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  civilians  working 
overseas  are  now  authorized  to  make 
allotments  to  financial  institutions  at 
no  cost  to  them  or  to  their  recipient 
institutions. 

Allotments  for  civilian  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  were  permit- 
ted in  1961  (5  U.S.C.  5525).  These  al- 
lotments were  limited  to  labor  dues, 
charitable  contributions,  and  taxes— at 
no  charge  to  the  employee.  The  pro- 
gram was  expanded  in  1965  by  allow- 
ing Federal  employees  to  have  allot- 
ments sent  to  financial  institutions— 
but  it  did  not  require  the  Government 
to  impose  fees  for  these  services.  It 
was  not  until  1968  that  charges  for 
sending  allotments  to  designated  insti- 
tutions were  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  Under  31 
U.S.C.  492(b)  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  90-365,  the  Treasury  Department 
was  given  the  authority  to  establish 
charges  for  two  additional  allotments 
sent  to  financial  institutions,  exclud- 
ing an  allotment  for  an  employee's 
regular  paycheck— which  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  sent  at  no  cost  to  the 
employee  or  the  designated  institu- 
tion, since  it  is  considered  to  be  an  en- 
titlement to  the  employee.  Incidental- 
ly, charges  were  imposed  on  extra  al- 
lotments because  it  was  feared  that 
additional  allotments  might  constitute 
an  excessive  expense  for  the  Federal 
Government.  However  as  late  as  May 
of  last  year,  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  concluded  otherwise  and 
proposed  a  rule  which  would  substan- 
tially liberalize  the  use  of  payroll  al- 
lotment programs. 

Despite  the  OPM's  findings,  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury,  on  May  22, 
1981,  published  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  to  increase  the  service 
charge  for  allotments  of  pay  to  savings 
accounts  of  Federal  civilian  employees. 
Under  the  proposal,  service  charges 
would  increase  from  6  cents  to  12 
cents  for  each  individual  payroll  de- 
duction and  from  12  cents  to  27  cents 
for  each  check  sent  to  a  financial  orga- 
nization. 

Although  the  Treasury  Department 
admitted  that  the  savings  allotment 
program  had  come  far  in  promoting 
thrift  among  Federal  employees,  that 
participation  by  employees  and  finan- 
cial organizations  led  to  a  steady 
growth  in  the  program— which  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  co- 
operation and  interest  that  has  been 
demonstrated  by  financial  institutions, 
and  that  the  proposed  increase  may 
impose  an  additional  burden  on  finan- 
cial institutions— and  therefore,  ulti- 
mately on  the  Federal  employee;  it, 
nonetheless,  concluded  that  the  law 
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requires  the  recovery  of  processing 
costs.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  ironic  it  is 
that  we  in  the  Congress,  on  the  one 
hand,  enact  legislation  such  as  the  all 
savers,  individual  retirement  accounts, 
and  other  provisions  contained  in  the 
recently  passed  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981,  to  encourage  savings, 
and  yet.  on  the  other  hand,  we  impose 
an  impediment  on  our  loyal  Federal 
employees  who  want  to  save  by  requir- 
ing the  Federal  Government  to  charge 
the  employee  or  the  designated  finan- 
cial institution  the  cost  of  processing 
the  savings  allotment.  It  simply  does 
not  make  any  sense  and  my  bill  cor- 
rects this  inequity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
agency  costs  for  administering  the  al- 
lotment program  have  declined  since 
charges  were  first  imposed  in  1968 
through  the  development  of  more  so- 
phisticated electronic  delivery  sys- 
tems; it  is  also  a  fact,  as  noted  earlier, 
that  most  private  sector  businesses 
provide  allotment  benefits  cost  free  to 
their  employees.  It  is  time  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  private  sector  and  provide  cost- 
free  allotment  benefits  to  all  Federal 
employees,  the  cost  of  which  is  mini- 
mal to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  at 
the  same  time  a  painless  way  to  fight 
inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  an- 
nounce that  my  bill  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Credit  Union  National  As- 
sociation (CUNA).  the  Defense  Credit 
Union  Council  (DCUC),  the  National 
Association  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 
(NAFCU),  and  other  financial  organi- 
zations interested  in  thrift  and  savings 
for  the  Federal  employee  and  for  all 
Americans.* 


BONA  FESTE  CELEBRATION  IN 
EASTON,  PA. 


HON.  DON  RIHER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
days,  the  Nation  will  pause  to  mark 
Columbus  Day,  the  holiday  set  aside 
to  honor  the  brilliant  Italian  explorer 
whose  diligence  and  commitment  to  an 
idea  led  to  the  colonization  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  also  the 
time  when  we  honor  the  many  fine 
contributions  to  our  Nation  and  our 
national  culture  by  Italian  Americans 
throughout  the  50  States. 

In  my  own  community,  Pennsylva- 
nia's Lehigh  Valley,  it  is  the  time  of 
the  annual  Bona  Peste  celebration  or- 
ganized by  a  long  list  of  Italian-Ameri- 
can ethnic  organizations  in  Easton  and 
Northampton  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  year  in 
some  time  that  I  will  not  be  present  at 
this  celebration.  I  regret  deeply  that 
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congressional  duties  will  keep  me 
away. 

But  my  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be 
present  in  no  way  diminishes  my 
esteem  for  the  organizers  of  this 
annual  event  and  for  the  many  Italian 
Americans  who  live  in  Easton  and 
throughout  the  Lehigh  Valley.  In  a 
region  of  Pennsylvania  known  for  its 
strong  ethnic  ties,  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Italian -American  community  can  be 
especially  proud  of  its  achievements 
and  of  its  efforts  to  keep  Italian  cul- 
ture alive  in  the  United  States. 

The  Bona  Peste,  in  particular,  is 
known  far  and  wide  as  a  celebration  at 
which  everyone  can  be  Italian.  Held  in 
Easton's  Center  Square,  it  is  a  day- 
long event  that  features  Italian  food 
and  music  and  underscores  the  contri- 
butions of  Italian  Americans  to  the 
richness  of  life  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  want  to  join  me  in  wishing  the 
Easton-Northampton  County  Colum- 
bus Organization,  Inc.,  well  on  the  oc- 
casion of  this  year's  Bona  Feste,  being 
held  Saturday,  October  10.  1  know, 
too,  they  will  want  to  congratulate  the 
organizers  of  this  event  for  being  in- 
volved in  such  a  worthwhile  project. 
And  most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  want  to  join  me  in 
saying  "Bona  Fortuna"  to  the  entire 
Lehigh  Valley  Italian-American  com- 
munity as  we  mark  Columbus  Day, 
1981.* 


REAGANOMICS-THE 
LENGE       TO       THE 
SECTOR 
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HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
column  from  the  Council  Reports,  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Council,  Inc.  This  column  was  re- 
printed in  the  Boston  Herald  Ameri- 
can of  September  22,  1981. 
The  Column  follows: 

Reacanomics— The  Challenge  To  The 

Private  Sector 
(By  Congressman  Brian  J.  Donnelly) 

In  less  than  eight  months,  the  entire  fed- 
eral government  has  changed  course.  The 
lax  code  has  been  redesigned  to  promote 
capital  formation,  investment,  and  research 
and  development.  Government  spending  is 
being  cut  back  sharply  and  few  proposals 
for  extending  new  government  benefits  are 
likely  to  get  serious  consideration.  Regula- 
tors are  now  talking  at>out  growth  and  de- 
velopment with  the  same  ver\'e  once  re- 
served for  talk  about  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  consumer  from  the  effects 
of  unchecked  growth  and  development. 

In  short,  the  government  has  adopted  the 
program  advocated  by  the  business  commu- 
nity for  improving  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
United  States. 
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YET  TO  BE  ANSWERED  IS: 
WILL  IT  WORK? 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  morning  I  awoke  to  the  no- 
longer-shocking  news  that  yet  another 
world  leader  had  been  the  target  of  an 
assassination  attempt.  There,  in  the 
comfort  of  my  living  room,  inter- 
spersed between  the  highlights  of  the 
Atlanta-Philadelphia  football  game 
and  a  feature  story  on  the  AWACS 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  suddenly  heard 
that  all-too-familiar  warning:  "We  in- 
terrupt this  program  for  a  special  an- 
nouncement." 

As  we  all  know  by  now.  Egyptian 
President  Anwar  Sadat  was  the  sub- 
ject of  that  announcement.  While 
viewing  a  military  parade  in  the  city  of 
Cairo,  a  band  of  terrorists  suddenly 
opened  fire  upon  his  reviewing  stand. 
And.  unlike  the  more  fortunate  likes 
of  President  Reagan  and  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  President  Sadat  did  not  sur- 
vive the  attack. 

Some  will  say  it  is  ironic  that  this 
prince  of  peace,  who  devoted  most  of 
his  life  to  seeking  a  nonviolent  solu- 
tion to  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East, 
should  die  in  such  a  violent  manner. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  incidents 
seem  to  be  the  norm.  We  need  only 
recall  the  likes  of  Mohandas  Gandhi, 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  and  Bobby 
Kennedy,  to  remember  that  advocates 
of  peace  are.  unfortunately,  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  condone  violence. 
We  can  only  pray  that  the  prophets  of 
peace  are  not  deterred  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  spend  this  time 
citing  the  accomplishments  of  Anwar 
Sadat,  but  that  is  not  necessary.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  he  was  indeed  a 
■great"  man  who  will  be  missed  by 
people  throughout  the  world. 

I  wanted  to  use  this  time  to  express 
my  frustration  and  despair.  When 
President  John  Kennedy  was  killed  in 
1963  our  hearts  stopped.  Over  the 
years,  however,  we've  become  numb  to 
such  tragedies.  Now.  our  hearts  rarely 
skip  a  beat  when  those  "Special  Bulle- 
tins" interrupt  our  day.  It  is  this  ac- 
ceptance of  violence  as  the  normal 
course  of  things  that  distresses  me  and 
it  makes  me  wonder  what  the  future 
holds  for  mankind.* 
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RON  ae  LUGO 

THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TUpsday.  October  6,  1981 

LUGO.    Mr.    Speaker,    you 
wbnder  when  it  is  all  going  to 


NATIONAL  AMBIENT  AIR 
QUALITY  STANDARDS 

HON.  CLEVE  BENEDICT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  6,  1981 
•  Mr.  BENEDICT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  submitted  comments  stating 
my  position  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
indicated  the  need  for  action  by  my 
colleagues  on  this  important  issue. 
Today  I  would  like  to  follow  up  on 
those  remarks  with  an  assessment  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  relating  to  national 
ambient  air  quality  standards 
(NAAQS). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  federal- 
ly established  baselines  for  nonhazard- 
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ous  pollutants  form  the  backbone  of 
the  entire  stationary  source  control 
program.  Through  this  structure,  am- 
bient air  quality  in  this  country  has 
been  measured,  resulting  in  the  classi- 
fication of  nonattainment  areas— sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  under  Part  D: 
Nonattainment.  of  the  act— where  air 
standards  are  not  being  met  and  at- 
tainment areas— subject  to  Part  C: 
Prevention  of  Significant  Deteriora- 
tion, of  the  act— where  air  standards 
are  being  met. 

The  initial  step  in  establishing  a  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standard  is 
the  development  and  publication  of 
criteria  documents.  These  docimients 
are  an  encyclopedic  compilation  of  in- 
formation on  a  specific  pollutant  and 
have  been  compiled  for  seven  pollut- 
ants to  date. 

EPA  has  been  criticized  for  not  using 
the  best  scientific  information  to  set 
NAAQS.  This  is  certainly  a  valid  criti- 
cism in  light  of  the  fact  that  EPA  has 
not  had  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  the 
material  it  reviews  or  assess  the  validi- 
ty of  the  scientific  technique  used  to 
obtain  this  material.  EPA's  own  ongo- 
ing reappraisal  of  the  scientific  basis 
for  the  present  ambient  standards  in- 
dicates that  much  of  the  evidence  of 
adverse  health  effects  relied  upon  in 
1971  is  either  flawed  or  uncomfirmed 
by  later  studies.  Furthermore,  previ- 
ous EPA  Administrators  have  used  the 
information  in  the  criteria  documents 
selectively  when  setting  standards.  As 
a  result,  there  is  no  guarantee  now 
that  the  standards  are  appropriate  to 
public  health  and  welfare  needs. 

In  an  attempt  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion, the  1977  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments created  the  Clean  Air  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee  (CASAC)  to  assist 
the  Administrator  in  developing  crite- 
ria documents.  CASAC  presently 
servs  as  an  advisory  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  EPA  Administrator. 
This  group  has  no  legal  authority, 
however,  and  EPA  continues  to  set 
standards  which  are  not  based  in  all 
instances  on  the  best  scientific  infor- 
mation available  for  public  or  juducial 
review. 

H.R.  3471  contains  sound  proposals 
to  overcome  these  shortcomings  and 
make  the  Clean  Air  Act  a  more  effec- 
tive instrument  in  helping  to  reach 
our  objective  of  a  healthful  environ- 
ment. 

In  the  process  of  reviewing  scientific 
studies,  CASAC  will  have  the  author- 
ity to  question  the  validity  and  scien- 
tific acceptability  of  the  design,  meth- 
odology, analytical  techniques,  results, 
and  reported  conclusions  of  all  essen- 
tial studies.  EPA  will  continue  to 
devise  and  administer  the  review  proc- 
ess. No  air  quality  criteria  will  be 
issued  in  final  form  without  the  prior 
approval  of  CASAC. 

To  enhance  the  independent  nature 
of   CASAC,   membership   will   be   ex- 
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panded  to  include  nine  members.  This 
new  membership  should  include  at  a 
minimum  one  member  each  appointed 
by  the  head  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  the  Surgeon  General. 

Utilizing  this  framework,  EPA  will 
be  required  to  revise  existing  NAAQS. 
both  primary  and  secondary,  within  3 
years  of  enactment  of  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments.  Standards  then  will  be 
subject  to  review  every  10  years  there- 
after. 

These  and  other  changes  are  essen- 
tial to  a  continuation  of  progress 
toward  cleaner  air  and  economic 
growth.  The  facts  are  clear  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  justification  for  main- 
taining an  inefficient  and  detrimental 
regulatory  structure  when  the  means 
for  improvement  are  at  hand.  Again,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously  consid- 
er the  implications  of  further  inaction 
on  the  Clean  Air  Act.» 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
family  illness  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  House  floor  during 
two  votes  on  Friday,  October  2,  1981. 

On  rollcall  No.  234,  the  motion  to 
approve  the  Journal  of  Thursday's 
proceedings,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 
On  rollcall  No.  235,  adoption  of  the 
rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  3603,  the  Agriculture  and  Food 
Act  of  1981,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye."» 


MAYOR  LUCILLE  J.  REED 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  DAKAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Cuyahoga  County's  finest  public  serv- 
ants has  announced  her  retirement 
after  20  years  of  forceful,  unselfish 
public  service.  Mayor  Lucille  Reed  of 
Bedford  Heights,  Ohio,  has  been  an 
outstanding  Democrat  and  a  role 
model  for  women  throughout  the 
country.  We  know  that  her  retirement 
will  continue  to  be  a  creative  experi- 
ence for  her.  From  all  of  the  people  of 
the  20th  District  of  Ohio,  we  say, 
"Well  done.  Your  Honor." 

The  following  is  an  article  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Bedford  Times- 
Register  which  mirrors  her  illustrious 
career. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[Prom  the  Bedford  Times-Register.  July  23. 
1981] 
And  After  20  Years,  Lucille  Rested 
(By  Bradley  Neckar) 
"Somebody  should  be  in  there  on  the  peo- 
ple's side."  It  was  this  philosophy  towards 
government  that  caused  Lucille  J.  Reed  to 
enter  the  male-dominated  world  of  politics 
as  a  councilwoman  in  1962.  She  has  carried 
that   ideal   throughout  a  20   year  political 
career  that  will  earn  her  a  formidable  niche 
in    the    history    of    the    city    of    Bedford 
Heights. 

Mayor  Reeds  recent  announcement  of 
her  impending  retirement  almost  instinc- 
tively forces  one  to  reflect  back  over  her 
two  terms  as  a  councilwoman  and  eight 
terms  as  mayor. 

An  entire  generation  of  young  Bedford 
HeighU  residents  were  raised  during  the  po- 
litical tenure  of  Lucille  Reed.  That  genera- 
tion and  the  one  that  voted  her  into  the 
mayor's  office  eight  times  will  remember  a 
central  figure  dominating  the  body  politic 
of  Bedford  Heights. 

Mayor  Reed  has  had  her  share  of  detrac- 
tors and  controversies  but  also  a  goodly 
number  of  successes.  As  time  weaves  its  way 
those  controversies  and  the  opinions  of  her 
detractors  will  mellow.  Maybe  then,  they 
will  agree  with  Reed's  contention  that  she, 
with  the  cooperation  of  her  friends  and  co- 
workers, "helped  to  build  a  city." 

Reed  was  bom  April  29,  1926,  as  the  first 
of  eight  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Bar- 
bate. Her  father  co-founded  and  headed  the 
Order  Sons  of  Italy  for  15  years.  Reed  says 
that  she  has  always  been  extremely  com- 
petitive and  interested  in  politics.  As  a  resi- 
dent of  Maple  Heights  and  then  Bedford 
Heights,  she  was  an  active  volunteer  In  po- 
litical campaigns. 

It  was  the  issue  of  spot  rezoning  that  in- 
tensified Reed's  political  participation.  A 
series  of  apartments  was  slated  to  be  built 
near  Reed's  neighborhood.  She  and  others 
went  to  protest  the  rezoning  but  their  ef- 
forts were  in  vain.  Her  disagreement  with 
the  idea  of  spot  rezoning  would  carry  over 
to  her  early  administrations  as  mayor.  Now 
Reed  confidently  reports  that  her  adminis- 
tration has  "stopped  all  spot  rezoning"  In 
the  city. 

Her  first  defeat  with  the  powers  that  be 
did  dissuade  her  from  running  and  winning 
a  council  seat  in  1962.  Her  successful  last 
minute  campaign  would  never  have  oc- 
curred had  not  two  confident  councilmen 
announced  their  lack  of  opposition  to  the 
then  "citizen  Reed." 

After  two  terms  as  council-woman.  Reed 
made  her  bid  for  mayor,  taking  office  in 
January  of  1966. 

Within  her  16  years  of  public  service  as 
mayor.  Reed  enumerates  several  accom- 
plishments that  give  her  the  greatest  sense 
of  satisfaction.  The  first  is  the  Lucille  Reed 
Municipal  Park.  The  land,  a  ravine,  was  pur- 
chased by  Reed  for  one  dollar.  The  Mayor 
helped  design  the  park  and  persuaded  area 
businessmen  to  donate  to  the  project. 

The  designing  and  building  of  the  new 
city  hall  is  the  second  charm  in  Reed's  ad- 
ministrative bracelet.  Critics  call  it  a  for- 
tress, a  designation  Reed  half-heartedly 
admits  to.  However  that  does  not  diminish 
her  pride  in  the  building.  She  feels  people 
can  ""sense  a  woman's  touch"  with  the  inte- 
rior design. 

The  third  aspect  of  her  years  as  mayor 
that  has  special  significance  to  her  is  the 
people.  The  people  she  has  worked  with. 
The  people  she  has  served.  "I  will  miss  the 
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people  I  worked  with."  says  Reed.  "I  didn't 
do  it  by  myself,  it  took  cooperation. " 
""One  person  does  not  build  a  mountain." 
Mayor  Reed  feels  confident  that  now  is 
the  time  to  step  down.  The  recent  passage 
of  the  increase  In  the  city  income  tax  al- 
lowed her  the  security  of  leaving  office 
knowing  the  "the  city  is  solvent. "  "If  the 
tax  issue  had  failed,  I  would  have  run 
again,"  states  Reed.  She  foresees  no  finan- 
cial problems  for  future  administrations. 
The  city  can  continue  to  "keep  its  fine  city 
services,"  says  Reed.  Reed  estimates  that  if 
a  citizen  utilizes  all  of  the  city  services  avail- 
able, they  can  "save  $220  to  $250  a  year." 

Reed  does  not  see  herself  politically  active 
after  retirement.  ""I  am  willing  to  give  advice 
if  asked  but  I  will  not  poke  my  nose  into 
other  administrations." 

As  for  her  successor.  Mayor  Reed  has  al- 
ready endorsed  Councilman  Rogert  Pur- 
long.  She  feels  they  both  share  much  the 
same  philosophy  toward  public  service.  She 
cites  his  credentials  and  his  compassion  for 
people.  Consequently,  Reed  is  "pretty  posi- 
tive" that  Purlong  will  be  the  next  mayor. 

Reed  summarized  her  career  as  one  of  a 
small  minority  of  female  mayors  by  saying 
that  she  is  "very  honored  to  have  served 
eight  terms  and  be  part  of  the  history  of 
this  country."  "I've  been  lucky."  says  Reed. 
"I  have  good  health,  a  good  husband, 
family,  and  fantastic  friends."* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AS  A 
CONTRIBUTORY  PENSION 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  "FHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
debate  over  the  financial  status  of  the 
social  security  system  continues, 
James  H.  Wathen  of  31  Comer  Drive. 
Madisonville.  Ky..  a  city  that  I  repre- 
sent in  Congress,  has  written  me 
urging  that  social  security  should  be 
made  solely  a  contributory  pension.  I 
feel  Mr.  Wathen's  letter  is  one  which 
should  be  shared  with  my  colleagues 
and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this  time.  The 
letter  follows: 

Dear  Representative  Hubbard;  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  possibility  of  the  Social 
Security  system  going  broke.  The  debate 
has  led  to  the  ideas  of  raising  retirement 
age.  of  cutting  benefiu  like  cost  of  living  In- 
creases or  other  such  measures.  It  seems  to 
me  that  these  remedies  miss  the  point. 

Social  Security  was  written  into  law  as  a 
form  of  contributory  pension.  But  over  the 
years,  Cong/ess  has  appended  to  that  stat- 
ute a  series  of  entitlements  which  Include 
medical  benefits,  aid  to  student  survivors  of 
prematurely  deceased  wage  earners,  alcohol 
and  drug  treatment  centers,  etc. 

As  a  concerned  citizen  and  member  of 
""Citizen's  Choice".  I  would  like  to  offer  the 
solution  to  the  problem.  Make  Social  Securi- 
ty a  contributory  pension  period!  Take  away 
the  entitlemenu  and  subject  them  to 
annual  review  and  fund  them  outside  of  the 
Social  Security  system. 

As  an  Insurance  Agent,  I  can  guarantee 
that  $l,OO0/year  contribution  from  age  30 
to  age  65  at  3Vi%  interest  will  yield 
$64,867.15  or  $421.64/monthly  for  life. 
Imagine  what  Insurance  companies  could  do 
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James  H.  Watiien.* 
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reeled  at  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  corner  grocer. 

I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  National  End  Handgun  Vio- 
lence Week,  Thank  you.* 


AUDUBON  ENERGY  PLAN  IS 
PRACTICAL  PROPOSAL  FOR 
U.S.  ENERGY  MIX  BY  THE 
YEAR  2000 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

m  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  privilege  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  a  recent  speech  by  a  distin- 
guished American,  Dr.  M.  Rupert 
Cutler,  the  senior  vice  president  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society.  Dr.  Cutler, 
who  served  from  1977  to  1980  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Conservation,  Research,  and  Educa- 
tion, was  addressing  the  subject  of 
energy  and  the  environment.  The  con- 
ference on  the  economic  future  of  the 
Central  Gulf  South  was  sponsored  by 
the  University  of  New  Orleans  College 
of  Business  Administration  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1981. 

I  believe  that  the  Audubon  energy 
plan,  about  which  Dr.  Cutler  spoke,  is 
a  practical  proposal  for  assuring  our- 
selves of  ample  energy  supplies  by  the 
year  2000  without  sacrificing  environ- 
mental quality.  This  plan  envisions  a 
much  more  limited  role  for  nuclear 
power  than  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  nuclear  industry  have 
proposed.  Instead,  nuclear  power  is 
presented  as  a  temporary  expedient 
during  the  transition  to  renewable  and 
safe  energy  sources  that  will  be  com- 
pleted early  in  the  next  century.  The 
Audubon  projection  for  nuclear  power 
is  based  on  the  continuation  of  the 
present  de  facto  moratorium  on  new 
reactor  construction.  Further,  it  as- 
sumes that  only  two-thirds  of  those  re- 
actors now  under  construction  will  be 
completed. 

Dr.  Cutler's  speech  follows: 
AuDUBON"s  Energy  Plan  Provides  Energy 
While  Protecting  the  Environment 

There's  a  maxim  in  the  Environmental 
Movement  that  goes  like  this:  In  the  long 
run  there  can't  be  a  healthy  economy  unless 
there  is  a  healthy  environment  to  support 
it.  Sometimes,  when  people  express  objec- 
tions about  the  high  cost  of  pollution  con- 
trols, we  put  it  as  a  question;  What  will  the 
cost  be  if  we  don't  clean  up?  How  much  will 
pollution  cost  the  nation  in  added  health 
expenses  •  •  *  property  damage  •••  de- 
struction of  farmland,  grazing  lands,  and 
fisheries  *  '  •  squandered  resources? 

Environmental  protection  is  not  a  rival  in- 
terest competing  with  economic  programs:  it 
is  a  vital  underpinning  of  the  economy. 

Of  course,  it  works  both  ways.  Without  a 
healthy  economy  we  can  neither  enjoy  nor 
protect  our  environment.  Our  food  may 
come  from  soil.  sun.  and  rain— but  it  is  deliv- 
ered to  us  by  barges,  trains  and  trucks,  and 
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we  pay  for  it  with  money  that  comes  from  a 
complex  economic  system.  Economic  disas- 
ter could  leave  us  just  as  hungry  as  environ- 
mental disaster  could.  What  the  Central 
Gulf  South  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  must 
strive  for  is  a  wise  balance  between  the 
interdependent  needs  of  both  sides  of  the 
equation. 

To  bring  those  sweeping  generalizations 
down  to  more  useful  specifics,  I'd  like  to  tell 
you  briefly  about  two  things  my  organiza- 
tion, the  National  Audubon  Society,  has 
been  working  on.  One  is  an  innovative  tech- 
nology for  meeting  future  energy  needs. 
The  other  is  a  campaign  to  convince  the 
nation  that  the  Reagan  administration  has 
adopted  a  dangerously  retrogressive  envi- 
ronmental policy  in  the  misguided  belief  it 
will  help  the  economy. 

First,  the  Audubon  Energy  Plan. 

We  have  drawn  up  an  energy  plan  which 
we  believe  could  save  the  United  Stales  hun- 
dreds of  billioru:  of  dollars  during  the  next 
decade— yes.  1  said  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars— and  could  also  stave  off  threatened 
destruction  of  the  environment.  Before  you 
dismiss  this  claim  as  the  impractical  dream 
of  some  environmentalist  do-gooders  off  in 
their  ivory  tower,  1  ask  you  to  hear  me  out. 
We  are  not  advocating  a  secret  plan  nobody 
else  has  thought  of.  We  are  recommending 
an  approach  that  is  shared  by  a  large  body 
of  scientific,  government,  business,  and  aca- 
demic leaders  around  the  world.  What's 
more,  it  is  an  approach  that  is  already  being 
used  by  substantial  numbers  of  business 
leaders  and  private  citizens  in  this  country. 

To  put  our  plan  in  proper  context.  1  must 
first  remind  you  that  energy  is  one  of  the 
overriding  environmental  concerns  of  our 
era.  During  the  two  centuries  since  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution,  the  procurement,  trans- 
portation, and  use  of  wood,  coal,  and  oil  to 
fuel  our  economy  has  had  a  devastating 
effect  on  our  natural  environment  and  on 
the  health  of  plants,  animals,  and  people. 
Most  of  the  pollutants  that  foul  our  air 
come  from  the  production  or  use  of  energy: 
carbon  monoxide,  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
oxides,  acid  rain,  hydrocarbons,  coal  dust, 
and  particulates.  Strip-mining  has  ripped  up 
fertile  lands,  marred  scenic  beauty,  and  poi- 
soned streams  and  rivers.  Oil  spills  have 
smeared  coastlines. 

An  August  28  article  in  Science  reports  on 
the  latest  findings  on  the  so-called  "green- 
house" effect— the  trend  toward  a  warmer 
climate  that  apparently  is  due  in  large  part 
to  an  increasing  level  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
our  atmosphere,  carbon  dioxide  released  as 
we  burn  coal,  wood,  gas,  oil.  and  gasoline. 
The  heat  rise  is  very  slow,  but  there  is  evi- 
dence that  within  the  next  century  this 
effect  of  burning  fossil  fuels  will  be  enough 
to  melt  part  of  the  Antarctic  ice  cap, 
which— among  other  things— could  raise  the 
level  of  the  sea  by  15  to  20  feet  and  flood  25 
percent  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  This  isn't 
a  scare  story  from  "Kooks  for  the  Environ- 
ment." It  is  a  respected  study  by  scientists 
of'  tire  Goddard  Spaceflight  Center  of  the 
National  Atmospheric  and  Oceanic  Adminis- 
tration. 

No  organization  concerned  with  environ- 
mental quality  can  ignore  the  energy  ques- 
tion. Two  years  ago  we  started  expanding 
our  science  division,  and  our  first  major  en- 
vironmental policy  study— it  took  a  year  to 
complete— was  on  energy.  We  collected  facts 
and  figures  from  all  available  sources,  in- 
cluding oil  companies,  government  agencies, 
and  university  research  teams.  We  costed 
out  the  alternatives,  and  came  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusion: 
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A  combination  of  energy  conservation  and 
solar  power  would  cost  far  less,  promote  a 
healthier  economy,  do  more  to  strengthen 
national  security,  and  do  much  less  damage 
to  the  environment  than  an  all-out  effort  to 
produce  more  oil.  nuclear  power,  and  syn- 
thetic fuels. 

I  want  to  stress  that  when  we  talk  atx>ut 
energy  conservation  we  don't  mean  scrimp- 
ing and  lowering  the  standard  of  living.  We 
are  talking  about  using  available  energy 
sources  more  efficiently.  We  contend  that 
by  shifting  to  technologies  that  are  more 
energy-efficient,  this  country  could  be  pro- 
ducing 50  to  80  percent  more  goods  and 
services  in  the  year  2000  than  it  is  produc- 
ing now  without  any  increase  over  present 
energy  consumption. 

Efficiency  is  good  business.  The  higher 
the  cost  of  conventional  fuels  rises,  the 
more  money  can  be  saved  by  using  fuel  effi- 
ciently. As  I  said  earlier,  large  numbers  of 
people  are  already  practicing  what  we  are 
preaching:  Homeowners  are  insulating,  driv- 
ers are  buying  more  gasoline-efficient  auto- 
mobiles, industries  are  adopting  fuel-saving 
measures. 

The  results  have  been  astonishing.  In 
August  of  1979  this  country  was  importing 
about  8.5  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  Last 
month  the  figure  was  5.2  million.  That  Is  a 
drop  of  almost  40  percent  in  two  yeftrs.  It 
also  means  our  annual  payments  to  foreign 
producers  have  decreased  by  about  $40  bil- 
lion dollars— $40  billion  dollars  a  year  that 
is  no  longer  t)eing  lost  to  the  U.S.  economy. 
And  militarily  we  have  become  much  less 
vulnerable.  That's  what  conservation  can 
do. 

Speaking  of  rising  costs.  I  haven't  men- 
tioned the  cost  of  nuclear  power.  A  flagrant 
example  of  the  disappointment  that  has  fol- 
lowed the  dream  of  cheap,  safe  nuclear 
power  is  the  partially  completed  Nine  Mile  2 
plant  beside  Lake  Ontario  in  northern  New 
York  State.  It  was  originally  expected  to 
cost  $450  million  and  to  be  ready  in  1977.  It 
is  still  unfinished  and  the  cost,  it  is  now  esti- 
mated, may  run  as  high  as  $5.6  billion.  The 
industry  has  often  blamed  environmental- 
ists and  the  government  red  tape  for  many 
of  its  problems,  but  it  hardly  would  be  rea- 
sonable to  contend  those  factors  could  ac- 
count for  a  cost  overrun  of  1.450  percent. 

The  other  half  of  the  Audubon  Energy 
Plan  is  solar  power.  Or  perhaps  I  should 
refer  to  it  as  'renewable"  energy  sources, 
since  we  are  including  indirect  solar  sources 
such  a.s  wind  and  water  power,  and  bio- 
mass— conversion  of  plant  material  into 
energy  in  such  ways  as  burning  waste  wood 
in  the  timber  industry  or  turning  plant  ma- 
terial into  alcohol  to  mix  with  gasoline  and 
for  other  energy  uses. 

Our  plan  sets  realistic  goals.  Although  we 
favor  an  eventual  phase-out  of  nuclear 
power,  we  do  not  see  any  possibility  of  clos- 
ing down  existing  nuclear  plants  or  those 
under  construction:  our  figures  are  based  on 
an  increa.se  in  nuclear  power— from  4  to  8 
percent  of  total  erjergy  supply— in  the  next 
20  years.  We  also  see  no  realistic  alternative 
to  substantial  use  of  coal  in  the  years  imme- 
diately ahead,  despite  the  threats  it  holds 
for  the  environment.  Likewise,  we  recognize 
that  there  can  be  pitfalls  to  wise  use  of  re- 
newable energy  sources.  Bioma.s.s,  for  exam- 
ple, is  a  source  that  could  be  abused:  we 
have  been  conservative  in  our  projections. 
By  the  year  2000.  under  our  program,  25 
percent  of  the  nations  energy  supply  would 
come  from  renewable  sources  (hydropower 
and  biomass  are  already  supplying  7  per- 
cent), 28  percent  would  come  from  coal.  39 
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percent  from  oil  and  gas,  and.  as  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago.  8  percent  from  nucle- 
ar plants. 

The  environmental  advantages  of  moving 
toward  increased  reliance  on  renewable 
energy  sources  are  obvious.  The  financial 
advantages  may  not  be.  It  would  cost  huge 
amounts  of  money  to  rebuild,  retool  and 
replan  for  the  program  we  propose.  Rough- 
ly speaking,  our  plan  calls  for  an  investment 
of  $700  billions  in  energy-efficient  buildings, 
machines,  and  technologies  over  the  next 
two  decades,  plus  another  $600  billion  in  re- 
newable energy  technologies  like  biomass. 
heat  collectors,  windpower.  and  photovol- 
taics  for  direct  conversion  of  sunlight  into 
electricity. 

But  the  cost  of  the  alternative  is  far  great- 
er. The  nation's  total  energy  bill  for  last 
year  alone  was  $350  billion.  That's  five 
times  greater  than  the  yearly  cost  of  the  in- 
vestments required  under  the  Audubon 
Plan.  Reliance  on  domestic,  imported,  and 
synthetic  oil  could  run  into  the  trillions  of 
dollars  by  the  year  2000. 

We  believe  conservation  and  solar  power 
are  the  paths  to  the  wisest  balance  between 
the  needs  of  the  economy  and  the  environ- 
ment. We  believe  the  rising  price  of  conven- 
tional fuels  will  continue  to  encourage  this 
path  through  the  play  of  the  free  market. 
But  we  believe  that,  in  addition,  the  govern- 
ment should  be  encouraging  and  aiding  this 
course. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  point,  our 
campaign  to  counter  this  Administration's 
environmental  policies. 

A  year  ago.  when  Ronald  Reagan  was 
campaigning  for  the  Presidency,  a  major 
plank  in  his  platform  was  that  the  pendu- 
lum had  swung  too  far.  The  powers  of  big 
government  were  out  of  balance  with  the 
powers  of  state  and  local  government,  he 
said,  and  bureaucracy  and  red  tape  were  out 
of  balance  with  the  workings  of  the  free 
market. 

I  hope  that  is  a  fair  paraphrase  I  am  not 
taking  issue  with  the  President's  campaign 
stand.  Like  millions  of  other  voters.  I  agreed 
that  our  federal  laws  and  procedures  could 
stand  improvement,  and  I  include  the  envi- 
ronmental protection  laws  in  that  state- 
ment. My  quarrel  with  the  Administration 
concerns  what  has  been  happening  to  the 
nation's  environmental  protection  laws 
since  Election  Day. 

The  pendulum  has  already  swung  back 
well  past  dead  center.  It  is  swinging  on  back 
toward  the  Harding  and  Coolidge  era  of 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  when  the 
business  of  America  was  business— when  the 
nation  believed  that  if  government  would 
just  leave  business  alone,  prosperity  would 
follow. 

That  era— which  to  some  extent  was  a 
pendulum  swing  away  from  the  conserva- 
tion and  anti-trust  policies  of  Teddy  Roose- 
velt—ended in  the  Great  Depression.  Then 
the  pendulum  started  swinging  toward  envi- 
ronmental protection  again.  During  the 
next  few  decades  there  were  major  advances 
in  soil  conservation  and  expansion  of  the 
national  park  and  national  wildlife  refuge 
systems.  More  recently,  as  a  combination  of 
continued  population  growth  and  techno- 
logical developments  have  brought  new 
threats  to  the  environment,  the  Nixon. 
Ford,  and  Carter  Administrations  intro- 
duced federal  programs  to  control  air  and 
water  pollution,  to  require  reclamation  of 
land  torn  up  by  strip-mining,  protect  our 
wetlands  and  coastal  zones,  and— perhaps 
most  important— to  establish  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Council 
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on  Environmental  Quality  to  help  the  feder- 
al government  find  its  way  to  a  sound  tal- 
ance  between  environmental  and  economic 
policies. 

Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  what  has  been 
happening  to  some  of  those  agencies  and 
programs  under  the  present  Administration. 

At  CEQ.  virtually  the  entire  staff  was 
fired  and  was  replaced  by  a  staff  and  budget 
less  than  one  third  the  size  it  was  when  my 
boss— Russell  Peterson,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society— was  chairman  of 
CEQ  during  the  Nixon  and  Ford  Adminis- 
trations. 

At  EPA.  the  enforcement  division  has 
been  disbanded  and  its  personnel  assigned 
to  providing  "technical  assistance"  to  state 
enforcement  efforts.  Most  of  the  top  ap- 
pointive posts  at  EPA.  an  agency  with  a 
highly  technical  orietttation,  have  been 
filled  by  attorneys  who  have  represented 
corporations  in  legal  actions  against  EPA 
rulings  and  regulations.  The  administrator 
herself,  while  a  Colorado  legislator,  joined 
in  a  law  suit  to  block  Clean  Air  Act  rulings 
by  EPA  in  her  state. 

My  succes.sor  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture in  charge  of  the  Forest  Service 
wants  to  raise  the  annual  cut  of  timber  in 
the  National  forests  to  double  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  professionals  of  the 
Forest  Service.  And  his  ultimate  goal  is  to 
triple  the  cut. 

The  newly  launched  program  to  save  the 
nation's  coastal  wetlands  has  t>een  all  but 
destroyed  by  budget  cuts. 

The  inspection  and  enforcement  staff  of 
the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  is  t>eing  re- 
duced to  less  than  one  third  of  its  previous 
strength.  Again,  a  critic  of  the  act  has  been 
appointed  to  administer  the  program. 

Interior  Secretary  Watt  proposes  to  make 
200  million  acres  per  year  available  for  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  development— five  times 
greater  than  the  total  amount  leased  over 
the  last  40  years  and  far  more  than  can  t>e 
developed  in  an  orderly  way  or  supervised 
effectively. 

The  Administration  has  revoked  the  order 
that  public  buildings  t>e  heated  only  up  to 
65  degrees  in  winter  and  air  conditioners  l)e 
set  no  lower  than  78  in  summer— an  order 
that  accomplished  real  savings  as  well  as 
helping  to  spread  a  conservation  message. 

The  Administration  has  backed  legislation 
that  would  m  effect  call  off  any  further 
Forest  Service  wilderness  reviews  and  dis- 
courage Congress  from  adding  more  Forest 
Service  lands  to  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System. 

The  Administration,  from  the  top  down, 
has  given  encouragement  to  the  goals  of  the 
Sagebrush  Rebellion,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  wrest  the  public  lands  of  the  West 
away  from  the  federal  government  and  open 
them  more  widely  to  grazing,  oil  and  miner- 
al developments,  and  timbering— if  not  to 
turn  them  over  to  private  ownership  alto- 
gether. 

Secretary  Watt  would  like  to  divest  his  de- 
partment of  the  urban  park  program  that 
was  instituted  during  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion to  bring  the  parks  closer  to  where  the 
people  are. 

The  Department  of  Energy  is  cutting  the 
budget  for  energy  conser\ation  and  solar 
energy  programs  by  77  percent,  while  in- 
creasing nuclear  power  subsidies  by  35  per- 
cent—the path  directly  opposite  to  the  one 
recommended  in  the  Audubon  Energy  Plan. 
I  could  go  on.  but  these  examples  should 
suffice.  There  is  no  way  such  a  record  can 
be  construed  as  an  evenhanded  attempt  to 
balance  economic  needs  with  environmental 
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OF  NEBRASKA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

y,  October  6.  1981 
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these  developments  than  their  com- 
petitors. 

Allowing  each  of  our  citizens  to  de- 
velop their  full  potential  allows  our 
Nation  to  develop  to  its  full  potential, 
and  this  is  surely  a  goal  that  we  all 
share.  I  urge  all  Americans,  including 
my  fellow  Nebraskans,  to  support  the 
long-term  goals  developed  jointly  by 
the  U.S.  Council  for  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons  and  the  U.S. 
Government's  Federal  Interagency 
Committee  for  the  International  Year 
of  Disabled  Persons  which  calls  for: 
Expanded  educational  opportunity; 
improved  access  to  housing,  buildings, 
and  transportation;  greater  opportuni- 
ty for  employment;  greater  participa- 
tion in  recreational,  social,  and  cultur- 
al activities;  expanded  and  strength- 
ened rehabilitation  progams  and  facili- 
ties; purposeful  application  of  biomed- 
ical research  aimed  at  conquering 
major  disabling  conditions;  reduction 
in  the  incidence  of  disability  through 
accident  and  disease  prevention:  in- 
creased application  of  technology  to 
ameliorate  the  effects  of  disability; 
and  expanded  international  exchange 
of  information  and  experience  to  bene- 
fit all  disabled  persons. 

With  1,850  communities,  330  nation- 
al organizations,  all  55  Governors  of 
States  and  territories,  and  270  corpo- 
rations joined  in  a  partnership  of  pur- 
suing this  nine-point  program  of  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons this  year,  I  urge  all  Americans  to 
continue  this  mission  well  beyond  the 
end  of  this  year.  I  commend  those  in 
my  home  State  of  Nebraska  who  have 
long  recognized  this  effort  and  who 
have  worked  to  advance  the  rights  and 
the  dignity  of  the  disabled.  In  the 
words  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  "Univer- 
sal human  rights  begin  in  small  places, 
close  to  home— so  close  that  they 
cannot  be  seen  on  any  maps  of  the 
world."  The  International  Year  of  the 
Disabled  Persons  has  offered  an  op- 
portune time  to  bring  the  needs  and 
feelings  of  those  who  are  disabled  to 
the  public's  awareness  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly proud  of  those  in  my  State  who 
are  dedicated  to  these  efforts.* 
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TURNAROUND  TAKES  TIME 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
read  a  recent  editorial  in  the  York 
News-Times  that  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues. 

It  reaffirms  a  point  I  have  been 
making.  Our  economic  problems  did 
not  occur  overnight,  and  they  will  not 
be  cured  overnight. 

Let  us  give  the  President's  economic 
recovery  plan  a  chance.  If  further 
changes  are  necessary,  let  us  be  delib- 
erate and  cautious  In  our  actions. 


October  6,  1981 

I  ask  permission  to  have  the  editori- 
al reprinted  as  follows: 

[Prom  York  News-Times.  Sept.  25.  1981] 
Opinion:  Turnaround  Takes  Time 

Whether  or  not  President  Reagan's 
appeal  to  the  nation  for  support  of  his  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan  will  succeed  is  almost 
immaterial,  since  it's  up  to  a  somewhat  less 
than  public-conscious  Congress  which  will 
do  the  actual  deciding. 

Democrats  in  particular  and  the  news 
media  in  general  have  been  giving  President 
Reagan  a  bum  rap,  because  the  budget  prob- 
lems he  now  has  aren't  of  his  doing  but 
rather  those  of  his  predecessor,  James  Earl 
Carter.  President  Reagan's  actual  first 
bud(.'et  doesn't  start  until  the  1982  fiscal 
year  which  will  l)€gin  Thursday. 

Apparently  most  of  the  nation  felt  that  as 
soon  as  President  Reagan  was  inaugurated, 
the  economy  would  make  a  turnaround. 
Given  the  fact  of  a  paranoid  stock  market 
that  can  be  influenced  by  such  egotistical. 
pKJwer-mad  and  weird  characters  as  Joseph 
Granville,  it  was  obvious  some  time  ago  that 
the  economy  would  take  time  to  make  a  re- 
covery. 

Just  as  a  seriously  ill  patient  doesn't  get 
out  of  a  hospital  bed  and  go  home  the  day 
after  receiving  a  life-saving  dose  of  medi- 
cine, neither  will  our  economv  climb  to  diz- 
zying heights  of  prosperity  based  on  the 
simple  fact  a  different  president  was  put 
into  office. 

President  Reagan  has  been  in  office  less 
than  three-quarters  of  a  year  and  has  had 
to  work  with  a  deficit-ridden  budget  of  his 
predecessor  and  yet  support  for  his  econo- 
my recovery  plan  is  waning.  Certainly  there 
can  be  no  one  in  the  nation  with  any  intelli- 
gence who  expected  we  would  go  from  a 
near-depression  to  prosperity  in  nine 
months.  If  anyone  did  think  that,  they  are 
awfully  optimistic  or  pretty  stupid. 

Democrats  against  any  part  of  an  econom- 
ic recovery  plan  seem  to  dwell  mostly  on  the 
fact  several  hundred  thousand  governmen- 
tal workers  are  going  to  get  the  axe.  That's 
tough.  The  Democrats  are  responsible  for 
the  burgeoning  federal  payroll,  padding  it 
with  millions  of  workers  who  are  unneeded 
and  unwanted.  Now  that  the  deadwood  is 
being  cleaned  out,  some  of  the  northeastern 
states'  Democratic  congressional  representa- 
tives are  starting  to  cry  for  their  constitu- 
ents. 

Had  there  been  any  fiscal  responsibility 
shown  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  by  the  then  inpower  party,  we 
would  likely  not  be  in  the  fiscal  mess  that 
we  now  are. 

It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  remedy  in  a 
year  or  even  two  or  three  years  what  the  fis- 
cally irresponsible  ruling  party  has  accom- 
plished over  a  period  of  two  decades. 

The  president  needs  to  be  given  the 
chance  to  see  if  his  economic  recovery  plan 
can  work.  Give  him  two  or  three  years. 
After  all,  we  gave  the  Democrats  more  than 
20  years  and  look  how  they  screwed  every- 
thing up.  President  Reagan  deserves  a 
chance.  If  his  plan  doesn't  work  after  three 
years,  then  we  still  have  17  coming  from  the 
Democrats  to  find  another  solution. 

But  in  the  meantime,  he  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  not  only  the  nation  but  of  the  recal- 
citrant Congress  which  seems  to  believe 
itself  collectively  smarter  than  any  other 
body  on  earth.  The  plain  truth  is  that  al- 
though Congress  has  soir.c  extremely  intel- 
ligent members,  it  collectively  is  at>out  as  in- 
telligent as  your  standard  tree  stump.* 
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ANWAR  SADAT 

HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April 
of  1977,  my  wife  and  I  made  a  vacation 
trip  to  Egypt  and  Israel.  We  were  for- 
tunate to  spend  the  good  portion  of  a 
day  with  Anwar  Sadat  in  his  summer 
villa  outside  of  Cairo.  It  was  a  stimu- 
lating meeting  and  a  pleasurable  and 
memorable  time  for  us. 

Since  our  visit  my  admiration  and 
respect  for  this  man  of  vision  and 
peace  has  grown  and  deepened.  Anwar 
Sadat  lived  a  life  of  positive  brlnks- 
manshlp. 

A  soldier  and  a  violent  revolution- 
ary, he  moved  the  biggest  nation  In 
the  Middle  East  to  the  brink  of  a  last- 
ing peace  with  Israel.  A  man  of  calm 
and  daring  who  lived  always  on  the 
brink  of  violence— a  violence  which  ul- 
timately consumed  him— he  challenges 
us  all  to  dare  to  bring  peace  to  our 
worlds.  At  a  time  when  most  of  us  are 
consumed  by  the  problems  of  the 
present,  he  was  able  to  take  a  larger 
view,  to  take  greater  risks,  and  to 
make  seemingly  Impossible  dreams 
come  true. 

He  reached  across  boundaries  of  cul- 
ture and  language  and  history  to 
touch  that  which  Is  human  in  all  of  us. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  picture  of 
Anwar  Sadat  seated  on  a  couch  swap- 
ping grandchildren  stories  with  Golda 
Melr.  His  pipe,  his  hearty  laugh  and 
his  willingness  to  cloak  the  outrageous 
In  warm  personal  terms  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  a  world  where  shrill  voices 
and  narrow  ideologies  dominate. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  stunned  by  his 
death  and  feel  a  sense  of  loss  for 
myself  and  for  all  persons  seeking 
peace. 

Each  verse  of  the  Koran  starts  with 
the  phrase  "In  the  name  of  God  the 
compassionate  and  the  merciful  .  .  ." 
At  this  time  of  crisis  let  us  hope  that 
compassion  and  mercy  will  be  shown 
to  Anwar  Sadat's  successor  and  to  all 
of  us  who  remain  to  carry  out  the 
dreams  that  he  has  challenged  us  to 
realize.* 


TAX  CUTS 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 
•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Prof.  Walter  Heller  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  explained  why  the  mas- 
sive tax  cuts  that  Congress  enacted 
last  summer  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent  Reagan   will   deal   a   staggering 
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blow  to  our  Nation's  economy— unless 
the  revenue  loss  Is  offset  substantially 
by  new  revenue  sources. 

Professor  Heller  would  prefer  that 
the  third-year  10  percent  tax  cut  be 
rescinded  and  that  the  ill-considered 
decision  to  index  the  tax  system  after 
1985  be  put  in  cold  storage.  However, 
he  also  points  out  that  there  are  a 
number  of  measures  we  could  take  to 
enhance  our  tax  revenues  that  won't 
require  a  rollback  of  the  recent  tax 
cuts.  These  measures  Include:  remov- 
ing certain  unwarranted  tax  prefer- 
ences and  expenditures,  such  as  the 
deduction  for  Interest  on  consumer 
debt;  enacting  user  fees  for  private 
aviation,  waterways,  and  boating;  and. 
boosting  the  excise  taxes  on  tobacco, 
liquor,  and  gasoline. 

As  Professor  Heller  concluded:  'One 
could  put  together  a  $30  billion  to  $40 
billion  revenue  program  without 
touching  the  1981  cuts." 

Virtually  all  of  the  Heller  sugges- 
tions are  incorporated  in  the  share- 
the-burden  budget,  that  I  am  develop- 
ing. 

The  share-the-burden  budget  would 
cut  spending  by  $6  billion  and  raise 
some  $40  billion  In  new  revenue  for 
1982  In  a  way  that  Is  fair  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  would  provide  the  restraint 
called  for  In  today's  economic  climate 
without  heaping  additional  hardships 
on  those  who  have  been  most  seriously 
burdened  by  the  spending  cuts  that 
have  already  been  made  at  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  Instead,  my  share-the- 
burden  budget  proposal  would  spread 
the  burden  fairly. 

First,  user  fees  for  a  variety  of  Gov- 
ernment services  would  be  Imposed  or 
raised  to  cover  costs.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  yacht  owners  should  not 
pay  for  the  services  they  receive  from 
the  Coast  Guard,  why  International 
travelers  should  not  pay  for  customs 
services,  why  inventors  should  not  pay 
for  the  protection  rendered  by  the 
Patent  Office,  or  why  recreational  and 
corporate  aviation  should  not  pay  for 
safety  services  rendered  by  the  FAA. 

Second,  a  number  of  special  tax 
breaks  for  Individuals  and  businesses 
would  be  ended. 

Third,  excise  taxes  would  be  raised 
on  cigarettes,  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
gasoline. 

Finally,  social  security  and  Govern- 
ment pensions  would  be  Indexed  to 
either  the  CPI  or  average  wages,  to 
Insure  that  the  Income  of  retirees  rise 
only  as  fast  as  the  incomes  of  those 
who  are  still  working. 

It  Is  time  for  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
get  our  economy  back  in  shape,  by  fol- 
lowing a  prudent  budget  policy  that 
requires  everyone  to  sacrifice  fairly. 
This  is  the  goal  of  the  share-the- 
burden  budget. 

I  welcome  my  colleagues'  support 
and  cosponsorship  of  the  share-the- 
burden  budget  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  Interested   In  reviewing  Professor 
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Heller's  excellent   article,   which   fol- 
lows. 

Reaganomics:  Is  That  All  There  Is? 
(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

One  thing  is  perfectly  clear  Reaganomics 
is  not  about  to  succeed  through  Great  Ex- 
pectations. Another:  With  super-supply- 
siders  now  revealing  that  salvation  requires 
not  just  lax  cuts  but  the  gold  standard  (and. 
for  kicks,  the  public  flogging  of  Treasury 
Undersecretary  Beryl  Sprinkel).  they  also 
reveal  how  threadbare  their  theory  is. 

And  when  Mr.  Reagan  pins  his  hopes  for 
lowering  interest  rates  and  calming  Wall 
Street's  nerves  on  further  budget  cuts,  one 
has  to  ask:  Is  that  all  there  is?  Do  we  have 
options  other  than  relentless  budget  slash- 
ing to  lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness  of  tower- 
ing interest  rates? 

"High  interest  rates  are  killing  us"  Ls  the 
cry  of  borrowers  everywhere,  especially  in 
housing,  savings  institutions,  farming,  small 
business,  and  state  and  local  government. 
Their  cries  reflect  the  escalating  costs  of 
containing  inflation  through  tight  money: 

Economic  slack  and  slow  growth:  The 
most  obvious  impact  is  the  suppression  of 
economic  expansion.  The  White  House,  as 
such,  has  no  anti-inflationary  program 
(leaving  aside  long-run  effects  of  deregula- 
tion and  Investment  stimulus)  other  than  to 
say  to  the  Fed:  'sicem. "  In  fact,  by  running 
a  pro-inflationary  fiscal  program,  it  makes 
the  Fed's  job  harder. 

Retarded  investment:  Here,  the  conflict 
between  loose  fiscal  and  tight  money  policy 
is  particularly  evident.  The  most  generous 
tax  breaks  for  savings  and  investment  in 
U.S.  history  show  no  signs  of  being  able  to 
overcome  the  stultifying  effect  of  high  in- 
terest rates.  Recent  Commerce  Department 
and  Conference  Bopxd  surveys  show  busi- 
ness fixed  investment  flat  in  real  terms  for 
1981-82. 

LOW  rousing  starts 

Housing  and  autos:  They  are  gasping. 
Only  twice  in  the  past  35  years  have  hous- 
ing starts  fallen  as  low  as  August's  annual 
rate  of  937.000  units. 

Small  business,  savings  Institutions  and 
state-local  government:  A  rising  tide  of 
small-business  bankruptcies,  forced  mergers 
of  savings  and  loans  and  the  withering 
impact  of  14  percent  and  15  percent  interest 
rates  on  state-local  borrowing  reveal  severe 
economic  strain. 

Cost-push  inflation:  As  money  costs  soar 
into  the  15  percent- 25  percent  range.  Feder- 
al Reserve  efforts  to  curb  demand  inflation 
generate  more  cost  inflation.  Mortgage 
costs,  now  above  18  percent,  are  an  obvious 
case.  Less  obvious  is  the  sharply  rising 
burden  of  net  interest  costs  of  non-financial 
corporations.  From  an  average  of  $40  billion 
a  year  in  1976-79.  that  burden  rose  to  $56 
billion  in  1980  and  ran  at  a  rate  of  $62  bil- 
lion in  the  first  half  of  1981.  Insidiously, 
this  tends  to  give  business  a  vested  interest 
in  inflation— a  sharp  drop  in  price  advances 
in  the  face  of  these  soaring  fixed  charges  on 
business  debt  would  put  a  big  squeeze  on 
profit  margins.  We  are  witnessing  a  transfer 
of  the  risks  of  inflation  from  lender  to  bor- 
rower. 

Pressure  on  foreign  economies:  Our  high 
interest  rates  are  forcing  restrictive  policies 
on  our  trading  partners  that  account  in  sig- 
nificant part  for  their  stagnant  economies. 
Less  develor>ed  economies  are  also  finding 
the  refinancing  of  their  dollar  debts  a 
burden. 
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House  and  Congress  in  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Act  of  1981.  For  example,  savings  are 
guided— almost  bludgeoned— into  All  Savers 
Certificates.  Business  funds  are  lured  into 
buildings,  refineries  and  long-lived  equip- 
ment by  15-10-5-3  depreciation  and  so 
forth. 

Funds  are  nudged  into  public  utilities 
through  tax-free  dividend  reinvestment. 
Moribund  companies  are  given  succor 
through  juicy  tax-sheltered  leasing  arrange- 
ments. For  the  Fed  to  guide  lendable  funds 
into  constructive  and  productive  uses  is 
surely  no  greater  interference  with  private 
markets  than  the  powerful  tax  guidance  en- 
coded in  the  I98I  act. 

In  tightening  fiscal  policy,  the  name  of 
the  Reagan  game  is  to  slash  social  pro- 
grams. Surely  careful  pruning  of  the  de- 
fense budget  could  save  more  than  $13  bil- 
lion, or  2  percent  of  the  $667  billion  of  de- 
fense spending,  in  the  next  three  years. 
Such  targets  as  uneconomic  river  and 
harbor  projects,  overindexing  of  Social  Se- 
curity, unwarranted  tobacco,  maritime  and 
peanut  subsidies  and  overgenerous  hospital 
benefits  for  veterans  have  hardly  been 
touched.  But  political  and  economic  limits 
will  stop  budget-cutters  far  short  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1984. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  to  recognize  that  massive 
tax  cuts  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  country's 
deficit  jitters.  Tax  cuts  that  will  cost  $150 
billion  in  1984,  $200  billion  in  1985  and  a 
staggering  $267  billion  in  1986— roughly 
4  V2%  of  projected  GNP  are  widely  viewed  as 
fiscally  irresponsible. 

A  COURAGEOUS  TAX  POLICY 

The  most  important  step  that  should  be 
taken  to  inject  fiscal  prudence  into  Reagan- 
omics lies  in  a  courageous  tax  policy.  Mr. 
Reagan  has  back-tracked  gracefully  on 
Social  Security  and  school-lunch  cutbacks. 
Why  not  on  tax  cuts?  Why  not  roll  back  the 
recent  tax  cut,  as  Sen.  Rollings  proposes,  or 
make  the  third-stage  10  percent  tax  cut  con- 
tingent on  the  outlook  for  deficits  and  infla- 
tion? Tax  indexing,  adopted  in  haste  and 
without  hearings,  should  be  put  in  cold  stor- 
age. If  such  logical  moves  are  beyond  the 
political  pale,  there  will  be  growing  pressure 
for  the  value-added  tax  or  some  other  form 
of  consumption  tax  in  a  few  years. 

Significant  tax  action  need  not  wait  on 
such  major  moves.  The  President  has  al- 
ready opened  a  tiny  crack  with  his  proposed 
$3  billion  of  tax  tightening.  Indeed  removal 
of  some  unwarranted  income  tax  prefer- 
ences or  "tax  expenditures"  should  have 
high  priority.  Eliminating  the  deduction  of 
interest  on  consumer  debt  could  bring  in  $6 
billion  a  year.  Putting  a  $5,000  lid  on  deduc- 
tion of  mortgage  interest  would  add  $4  bil- 
lion more.  Including  half  of  Social  Security 
benefit  payment  in  taxable  incomes  for  tax- 
payers with  incomes  above  $15,000  would 
yield  $4.5  billion  a  year.  One  might  also 
limit  the  exemption  of  contributions  to  em- 
ployer health  plans:  apply  withholding  to 
interest  and  dividends:  eliminate  deductions 
for  retail  sales  taxes;  and  give  the  IRS  funds 
to  bring  the  underground  economy  above 
ground  for  tax  purposes. 

The  revenue  agenda  should  include  not 
just  higher  user  fees  for  commercial  avia- 
tion, waterways,  irrigation  projects  and 
boating,  but  boosts  in  excises  on  liquor,  to- 
bacco and  gasoline  and  extension  of  the 
windfall  profits  tax  to  deregulated  natural 
gas.  One  could  put  together  a  $30  billion  to 
$40  billion  revenue  program  without  touch- 
ing the  1981  cuts. 

Mr.  Reagan's  new  economics  of  "gains 
without   pains"   won't   work.    If   he   would 
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open  his  mind  to  a  balanced  approach  em- 
bracing not  just  budget  cuts,  but  tax  in- 
creases and  credit  guidance  (with  some 
White  House  appeals  for  wage-price  re- 
straint thrown  in  for  good  measure),  he 
could  quickly  improve  the  economic  climate 
with  a  minimum  of  pain.s 


SECRETARY  HAIG'S  MEETING 
WITH  GROMYKO 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  praise  Secretary  of  State  Haig 
for  his  initiative  and  wisdom  in  meet- 
ing with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gro- 
myko.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  adminis- 
tration's seriousness  and  thoroughness 
in  its  consideration  of  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  that  Secretary  Haig 
did  not  rush  off  to  Moscow  at  an  earli- 
er date.  I  believe  that  this  measured 
approach  to  the  Soviet  Union  reflects 
our  realistic  appraisal  that  rapid 
progress  over  key  issues  with  the  Sovi- 
ets is  unlikely,  but  that  serious 
progress  can  be  achieved,  over  the 
long  run,  if  we  fully  prepare  ourselves 
in  advance,  and  approach  the  Soviets 
in  a  determined  an(i  balanced  manner. 

The  Haig  meeting  with  Gromyko  en- 
abled the  administration  to  give  the 
Soviets  an  authoritative  and  compre- 
hensive explanation  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  The  concept,  for  example,  that 
arms  control  is  important  to  the 
United  States,  but  not  the  centerpiece 
of  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  clearly  set  forth  for  Soviet 
consumption.  The  Soviets  now  under- 
stand that  the  Carter  administration's 
policy  of  achieving  an  arms  control 
agreement  at  any  price  just  would  not 
wash  in  the  Reagan  administration. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  the  United 
States  will  turn  a  blind  eye  toward 
Soviet  aggression  in  the  Third  World 
or  Eastern  Europe,  lest  we  rock  the  in- 
visible boat  of  detente.  Now  the  Sovi- 
ets firmly  understand  that  the  United 
States  perceives  linkages  in  our  com- 
plex world.  Soviet  behavior,  good  or 
bad,  will  have  an  effect  on  the  full 
spectrum  of  our  relationship.  This  re- 
alistic approach  expounded  by  Secre- 
tary Haig  has  now  put  the  Soviets  on 
notice  that  the  United  States  will 
defend  its  interests  and  support  its 
allies,  rather  than  jeopardizing  them 
for  fear  of  the  impact  upon  alleged 
Soviet  goodwill  in  the  arms  control 
arena. 

It  is  significant  that  the  administra- 
tion's philosophy  of  negotiating  from 
strength  has  resulted  in  an  agreement 
from  the  Soviets  to  begin  Theatre  Nu- 
clear Force  negotiations  in  Geneva  on 
November  30.  The  administration's  de- 
termination to  press  ahead  with  Per- 
shing and  Cruise  missile  deployment 
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in  Europe  has  no  doubt  demonstrated 
to  the  Soviets  that  only  serious  negoti- 
ations can  bring  about  peace  between 
us.  We  now  have  before  us  the  pros- 
pect of  actually  limiting  the  number 
of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  European 
battlefield.  Had  the  administration 
not  forced  the  Soviets'  hand  by  push- 
ing our  own  nuclear  deployment,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Soviets  would  feel  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  meaningful 
talks. 

Secretary  Haig  certainly  deserves  a 
strong  measure  of  praise  for  his  han- 
dling of  Soviet  relations  to  date.  His 
experience  has  proven  invaluable  in 
assessing  the  Soviet  mind,  and  under- 
standing the  web  of  factors  surround- 
ing the  United  States-Soviet  relation- 
ship. He  has  initiated  a  serious  dialog 
with  the  Soviets,  and  has  done  so  on 
terms  most  beneficial  to  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  this  first  encoun- 
ter with  Gromyko  has  set  the  stage 
for  more  fruitful  negotiations  in  the 
future.  The  administation's  success  in 
the  long  run  will  be  gaged  not  by  how 
quickly  we  move  to  accommodate 
Soviet  interests  and  assuage  their 
fears,  but  by  how  far  we  move  the  So- 
viets toward  accepting  solutions  that 
further  the  peace  process  in  a  mean- 
ingful fashion,  thereby  furthering 
both  of  our  interests.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BILL  HENDON 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6.  1981 

•  Mr.  HENDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
official  business  in  North  Carolina,  I 
was  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
House  earlier  today.  If  I  had  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: 

Roll  No.  243— motion  to  approve  the 
House  Journal  of  Monday,  Ociober  5, 
"Yea." 

Roll  No.  244— Motion  to  resolve  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  Stale  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  4560.  Labor- 
HHS  Appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  "No.  • 

Roll  No.  245— Natcher  amendment 
to  reduce  work  incentives  program, 
salaries  and  expenses  by  $74  million. 
"Yea.  " 

Roll  No.  246— Bliley  amendment  to 
allow  medicaid  and  medicare  reim- 
bursement foz  prescription  drugs 
which  the  FDA  has  not  yet  ruled  to  be 
effective,  but  which  are  available  to 
the  general  public  by  prescription, 
"Yea."# 


AN  ADEQUATE  NUCLEAR 
DEFENSE  OF  AMERICA 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Octobers,  1981 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  remarks  that  my  father, 
Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  recently  made 
before  the  Conservative  Party  of 
Putnam  County,  N.Y.  My  fathers  re- 
marks express  his  views  on  the  state  of 
our  Nation's  defense  and  I  feel  that 
they  are  quite  timely  in  view  of  the 
President's  arms  proposals  of  last 
week. 

I  know  my  colleagues  share  my  con- 
cern and  my  fathers  concern  over  the 
need  for  an  adequate  nuclear  defense 
of  our  country.  The  following  remarks 
are  the  strong  opinions  of  a  former 
Member  of  Congress,  having  served  in 
this  House  for  25  years  and  a  decorat- 
ed veteran  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  never  lose 
sight  that  our  goal  is  not  a  prolonged 
and  costly  arms  race.  Rather,  it  must 
be  the  gradual  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  all  nuclear  powers,  culmi- 
nating in  the  elimination  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  and  facilities  throughout  the 
world.  Until  such  a  time  as  all  nations 
of  the  world  accept  this  view,  we  must, 
unfortunately,  continue  our  efforts  to 
give  America  a  defense  that  will  deter 
aggression. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  invited  to  speak  to 
the  Conservatives  of  Putnam  County,  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  counties  in  the  state.  I 
propose  to  speak  to  you  about  by  far  the 
most  important  i.ssue  that  has  confronted 
the  American  people  since  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  as  it  affects  the  lives  of 
most  Americans,  regardless  of  partisanship. 

As  Chairman  of  the  First  Congressional 
Committee  to  Investigate  Communist  Poli- 
cies I  declare  war  on  any  Republicans. 
Democrats  or  Conservatives  who  are  soft  on 
defense  and  soft  on  Communism.  Most 
Americans  favor  strengthening  our  common 
defense  to  provide  for  sufficiency  or  parity 
to  protect  their  own  lives  and  the  security 
of  the  nation.  I  also  publicly  declare  war  on 
misguided  advocates  of  a  nuclear  superiority 
race  that  would  bankrupt  the  United  States 
and  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
world.  The  time  has  come  to  publicly  expose 
the  harm  these  war  mongers,  chauvinists 
and  enemies  of  peace  could  do.  President 
Reagan,  whom  I  admire  for  his  courage  and 
leadership,  should  curb  this  disastrous  race 
for  nuclear  superiority.  They  are  not  the  de- 
fenders of  our  nation,  or  of  peace,  but  would 
involve  us  in  a  holocaust  nuclear  war  which 
must  be  avoided.  The  American  people  want 
peace  through  strength,  sufficiency  and 
parity  and  as  far  as  possible  within  the  next 
4  years  in  order  to  protect  their  own  lives 
and  the  security  of  the  nation.  1  congratu- 
late the  President  on  reducing  the  military 
budget  by  13  billion  and  hope  the  lime  will 
soon  come  to  reduce  it  further.  But,  in  the 
meanwhile,  I  urge  we  copy  the  Soviet  Union 
ancj  immediately  build  100  25  megaton 
weapons  and  by  drilling  tunnels  into  moun- 
tains covered   by   500   feet   of   rock.   These 


could  be  built  in  3  or  4  years  which  are  the 
critical  years  and  be  the  most  effective  way 
of  preventing  a  nuclear  holocaust  at  half 
the  cost  of  the  MX  project  that  will  take  8 
to  10  years.  The  dreadful  truth,  which  has 
been  kept  from  the  American  people  by  the 
media  and  the  Carter  Admini.stratlon  is  that 
the  25  megaton  Communist  bomb  could  de- 
stroy New  York  City  for  30  miles  around 
and  when  the  bomb  explodes  it  will  not  ask 
if  you  are  a  Democrat.  Republican.  Conserv- 
ative, mother  or  child  or  black  or  white.  The 
tragedy  of  the  entire  situation  is  due  to 
some  of  the  media  and  international  appeas- 
ers  and  unilateral  disarmers  that  have  cov- 
ered up  the  real  menace  to  our  own  survival 
within  the  next  4  or  5  years.  I  speak  to  you 
with  as  much  authority  on  Communism  as 
anyone  in  this  nation,  not  only  as  former 
Chairman  of  the  First  Committee  to  Investi- 
gate Communism,  but  as  a  student  of  the 
massive  Soviet  armed  buildup,  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  during  the  last 
12  years.  I  propose  to  send  a  copy  of  my  re- 
marks to  every  Senator  and  Congressman 
and  to  all  members  of  the  Cabinet  because 
the  building  of  100  megaton  weapons,  prop- 
erly protected,  could  in  itself  stop  a  nuclear 
war.  I  am  also  opposed  to  building  a  single 
2'/^  billion  dollar  aircraft  carrier  that  can  be 
destroyed  200  miles  away  by  submarines  or 
missile  ships  and  because  we  have  13  and 
don't  need  half  that  number.  It  is  unfair  to 
the  American  people  and  to  our  economic 
situation  to  waste  billions  of  dollars  on 
weapons  that  would  be  almost  useless  in  a 
nuclear  war. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  ade- 
quate defense  in  the  next  4  years  which 
military  experts  believe  will  be  the  most 
crucial.  Time  is  running  out.  God  Bless 
America.* 


YONKERS  SPORTS  HALL  OF 
FAME 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF'nEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, October  10.  1981,  two  outstand- 
ing members  of  the  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
community  will  be  inducted  into  the 
Yonkers  Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  two  inductees  are  Nick  Tre- 
mark.  who  set  collegiate  batting  rec- 
ords at  Manhattan  College  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  and 
Stanley  J.  Bielat.  who  won  the  Nation- 
al Public  Links  Golf  Championship  in 
1950. 

The  athletic  achievements  and  ac- 
complishments of  these  two  constitu- 
ents are  deservedly  being  acclaimed  by 
all  sports  fans  in  the  city  of  Yonkers 
and  environs.  Because  they  have 
brought  much  prestige  and  honor  to 
themselves  as  well  as  to  their  commu- 
nity, I  would  like  to  share  the  high- 
lights of  their  careers  with  my  col- 
leagues; 

Stanley  J.  Bielat 

Stanley  J.  Bielat  was  bom  in  Yonkers  at 
52  Mulberry  Street  on  January  11,  1913  and 
attended  the  St.  Casimir's  School  and  Saun- 
ders Trades  School.  His  first  introduction  to 
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19(11-45   he  served   with   the  U.S. 
siaff  Sergeant  in  the  MedicR.1  De- 
Saipan.  taking  time  to  compete 
Pacific  Army  Golf  Tournament, 
quarter  final  round.  At  the  age 
began  to  fall  into  place  and 
Yonkers  City  Golf  Champion- 
In  1949  he  qualified  for  the  Na- 
PuHlic   Links   Championship   in   Los 
following  year  he  reached  his 
potential  when  he  stunned  the  golf- 
by  not  only  qualifying  for  the 
Public  Links  Championship 
Kentucky,  but  by  topping  210 
couhtry's  leading  public  links  cham- 
vin   the   national    title.    On    his 
'  Tonkers  he  was  given  a  city-wide 
South    Broadway    with    Mayor 
serving  as  Grand  Marshal, 
year    he    was    voted    "Yonkers 
Pefconality   of   the  Year".   He  also 
he   Westchester   County   Public 

on  the  Sprain  Lake  Course, 
he  won  the  coveted  Doc  Rosen 
Trophy  at  the  Dunwoodie  Golf 
b|ematic  of  the  public  links  cham- 
Yonkers,    and    repeated    five 
In  1962  he  was  crowned  Yonkers 
Champion  for  the  second  time, 
forijed  him  to  forego  competitive  golf 
t  decade  but  he  came  back  in 
the  public  links  championship 
at    the    Leewood    Country 
I  epeated  in  1978.  In  1979  he  cap- 
1  Ifestchester  County  Senior  Public 
in  Maple  Moor,  White  Plains  for 
71  years  of  age  and  during  the 
won   the  Red  Klein  Memorial 
Tournament  in  Mohansic. 
the  years  he  has  represented  the 
area  in  National  Public  Links 
in  Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  Mil- 
Seattle,  Dallas,  Honolulu.  Buffalo. 
Sacramento  and  Hershey.  Pennsyl 
also    won    national    recognition 
defeated  one  of  the  worlds  leading 
and    winner    of    the    British 
Toiiy   Lema.   who   was   touring  the 
I  Sta  tes. 

plays  golf  several  days  a  week. 

;he  Sprain  Lake  Course,  and  his 

1  loyhood.  still  remains  the  immor- 


tin 


Ho  ;an. 


Nick  Trkmark 
Trehiark  was  bom  in  Yonkers  on  Oc- 
912.  attended  School  No.  2  and 
baseball  experience  at  the  age 
the  Cook  Post  American  Legion 
won  the  New  York  State  Cham- 
Yankee  Stadium.  He  was  a  star 
with    Yonkers   High   School    in 
1930  and  played  with  the  Bruins, 
and   Seventh    Warders    in    the 
Ekseball  League,  winning  the  bat- 
chami  ionship  in  1933.  He  played  fresh- 
irsity  baseball  at  Manhattan  Col- 
servi  ig  as  captain  during  his  senior 
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year.  His  stellar  play  at  Manhattan  earned 
him  all  Metropolitan,  all  Eastern  and 
Number  One  College  Player  of  Eastern  Col- 
leges honors. 

He  graduated  from  Manhattan  in  1934 
and  was  immediately  signed  by  the  Brook- 
lyn Dodgers  and  played  under  Casey  Sten- 
gel for  three  years.  Stengel  adopted  him  as 
his  boy"  and  used  his  5  and  4%  inch  out- 
fielder, the  shortest  player  in  the  major 
leagues  at  that  time,  mainly  as  a  pinch 
hitter.  In  fact,  in  his  first  appearance  at  the 
plate  which  took  place  at  the  Polo  Grounds, 
he  singled  off  Hal  Shumacher.  the  ace  twirl- 
er  of  the  New  York  Giants.  Some  of  his  run 
scoring  hlU  were  off  baseballs  greatest 
pitchers— Paul  Derringer.  Dizzy  Dean.  Lon 
Wamecke.  Hugh  Mulcahey  and  Roy  Parma- 
lee. 

During  and  after  his  tenure  with  the 
Dodgers,  he  was  farmed  out  to  various 
International  League,  American  Association. 
Southern  League  and  Class  AA  and  A  teams 
where  he  performed  brilliantly  at  bat  and  in 
the  field.  He  batted  ,333  with  Reading:  was 
voted  the  second  Most  Valuable  Player  in 
the  New  York-Pennsylvania  League  while 
batting  .379  with  Allentown.  driving  in  108 
runs  and  stealing  25  bases:  batting  .363  with 
Hartford  where  he  finished  second  to 
Tommy  Holmes  who  later  led  the  major 
leagues  in  batting:  hit  .315  for  Wilkes-Barre: 
played  with  Little  Rock  and  Louisville  and 
retired  in  1940. 

In  1943,  he  joined  the  U.S.  Navy  and  won 
fame  as  the  player-manager  of  the  Pensaco- 
la  Naval  Air  Base  Team  which  included  the 
immortal  Ted  Williams  and  Bob  Kennedy  of 
the  Chicago  White  Sox.  Nick  also  played 
with  the  Sampson.  New  York  Recruit  Train- 
ing Base  and  played  and  managed  the  team 
at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Training  Base.  After 
his  separation  from  service  in  1946.  he 
played  with  the  outstanding  semi-profes- 
sional ball  clubs  in  the  metropolitan  area— 
the  Mount  Vernon  ScarleU.  Springfield 
Greys.  Bushwicks  and  Yonkers  Leaguers. 

In  1956.  his  family  moved  to  Hsu-lingen. 
Texas  to  enter  the  restaurant  business.  In 
his  leisure  moments,  he  completed  his 
teacher  certification  and  for  fifteen  years 
taught  in  Texas  Public  Schools  and  at  the 
Marine  Military  Academy,  a  private  educa- 
tional institution. 

In  1967.  he  retired  from  teaching  and 
turned  his  attention  to  tennis  where  he  has 
won  over  75  trophies.  For  two  years,  he  has 
been  ranked  No.  1  in  the  State  of  Texas  in 
singles  and  doubles  play  in  the  65  year  and 
older  division.* 
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This  program,  which  provides  cash 
assistance  to  dependent  children  and 
their  families— most  often  the  poor, 
single  parent— was  reduced  by  some  $1 
billion  in  the  Budget '' Reconciliation 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Eligibility  re- 
quirements were  tightened  and  bene- 
fits eliminated  to  childless  women  in 
the  first  5  months  of  pregnancy,  to 
students  over  17- except  for  18-year- 
olds  in  their  last  year  of  vocational 
high  school— to  strikers  or  their  de- 
pendent children. 

The  impact  upon  my  own  city  of 
New  York  has  been  devastating.  Ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  the  current 
AFDC  caseload— about  25.000  fami- 
lies—are likely  to  have  their  benefits 
reduced  or  completely  eliminated.  The 
Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York  City  also  notes  that  net  family 
income  will  be  reduced  for  all  recipi- 
ents with  earnings  from  employment 
and  additional  paperwork  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  entire  caseload. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  New 
York  State  will  expand  our  own  State 
and  local-funded  home  relief  program 
in  order  to  compensate  the  city  for  its 
loss  in  Federal  AFDC  funds.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  assured  Federal  funding  at 
current  service  levels,  it  seems  likely 
that,  once  again,  those  who  are  least 
able  to  help  themselves,  will  be  faced 
with  a  year  of  continued  poverty  and 
despair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the 
promise  of  this  Government  to  serve 
those  who  need  it  most  will  not  wane 
any  further  when  the  real  impact  of 
the  precipitous  budget  cuts  are  felt 
and  pledge  to  work  to  oppose  any  fur- 
ther reductions  in  these  vital  human 
service  programs.* 


AFTER  OCTOBER  1— THE 
AFTERMATH 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  brtng  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  another  dramatization  of 
the  impact  of  the  budget  cuts  enacted 
last  June  by  Congress.  In  an  effort  to 
focus  attention  on  the  real  impact  of 
these  cuts,  one  of  the  most  hard  hit  of 
the  programs  directly  benefiting  the 
truly  needy— as  we  have  heard  them 
referred  to— is  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  program. 


TWO  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  OP- 
POSE NORTHERN  TIER  PROJ- 
ECT 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Octobers,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
trary to  recent  comments  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  the  Northern  Tier 
Pipeline  Co.  has  not  received  Federal 
approval  to  construct  its  proposed 
crude  oil  port  and  pipeline. 

In  fact,  two  Federal  agencies,  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service, 
have  issued  reports  that  are  highly 
critical  of  the  project  and  that  recom- 
mend denial  of  permits  for  the  oil  port 
and  key  segments  of  the  pipeline. 

The  agencies  said  that  the  project, 
which  is  supposed  to  transport  crude 
oil  from  the  west  coast  to  the  Midwest, 
poses  "unacceptable  environmental 
hazards"  and  that  there  is  no  way  to 
mitigate  predicted  impacts  on  the 
marine  resources  of  Washington  State. 
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These  recornmendations  have  been 
sent  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
which  is  still  weighing  Northern  Tier's 
applications  for  permits  required  to 
build  the  oil  port  and  segments  of  the 
oil  pipeline  that  will  lie  on  the  floor  of 
Puget  Sound. 

The  corps  has  not  yet  made  its  deci- 
sion. Neither  has  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington but,  after  reviewing  the  record 
of  months  of  contested  case  hearings 
before  the  State  energy  facility  site 
evaluation  council,  an  administrative 
law  judge  has  recommended  that  the 
State  also  deny  Northern  Tier  permis- 
sion to  proceed. 

The  following  are  summaries  of  the 
opinions  of  the  two  Federal  agencies. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service:  Deny  Northern 
Tier  Permits 

Throughout  our  evaluation  of  this  proj- 
ect, we  have  been  cognizant  of  the  intent  of 
the  original  Public  Utilities  Regulatory  Poli- 
cies Act  (PURPA).  Although  PURPA  does 
require  federal  agencies  to  act  expeditious- 
ly, it  specifically  did  not  guarantee  the  issu- 
ance of  any  federal  permits,  nor  did  it  cir- 
cumvent a  thorough  analysis  of  the  risks 
and  benefits  of  the  project  by  federal  agen- 
cies. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  federal  agen- 
cies to  analyze  the  potential  benefits  from  a 
project  relative  to  the  potential  risks.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  remember  that  this 
is  not  an  energy  production  project.  This 
project  will  not  create  one  drop  of  oil  nor 
will  it  increase  our  nation's  energy  inde- 
pendence. 

Risk  analyses  (of  submarine  sections  of 
the  pipeline)  by  the  Northern  Tier  Pipeline 
Company  show  a  30  percent  chance  of  a 
leak  during  the  next  20  years,  a  leak  which 
could  release  up  to  25.000  barrels  (one  mil- 
lion gallons)  of  crude  oil.  Considering  the 
complex  geological  and  hydrological  proc- 
esses in  Puget  Sound,  we  are  concerned  that 
even  this  high  risk  factor  may  be  low. 

The  average  annual  fishery  value  for 
salmon  which  migrate  through  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Puca  is  over  $190  million.  Migratory 
birds  are  affected  by  direct,  lethal  oiling  as 
well  as  by  reduced  productivity  through 
long-term  ingestion  of  oil  or  through  con- 
tamination of  the  eggs  by  slightly  oiled 
adulte.  Seabirds  and  waterfowl  number  in 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  at  times  during 
the  year  within  the  area  surrounding  the 
proposed  pipeline  route,  and  over  40.000 
breed  on  Protection  Island  alone,  which  is 
0.6  mile  from  the  proposed  route.  Shellfish 
are  most  vulnerable  to  direct  damage  by  oil 
spills  during  the  larval  stage,  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  Average  annual  produc- 
tion of  all  shell  fish  in  Puget  Sound  and  the 
Straits  north  or  Tacoma  Narrows  is  over  13 
million  pounds,  valued  at  over  $9  million. 

These  resources  are  not  Washington 
State's  alone.  The  anadromous  fish  using 
the  Strait  comprise  a  large  portion  of  the 
ocean  fishery  off  Washington.  California. 
Oregon.  Alaska  and  Canada.  Several  stocks 
are  the  subject  of  treaties  with  Canada.  The 
migratory  birds  using  the  Strait  range  from 
Wrangell  Island.  USSR,  to  California  and 
are  the  subject  of  treaties  between,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Mexico, 
Japan  and  the  USSR. 

We  have  been  unable  to  develop  permit 
conditions  (for  the  submarine  pipeline  seg- 
ments) that  would  mitigate  the  predicted 
impacts  to  the  resources  of  Puget  Sound 
and  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  We  must  re- 
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quest  denial  of  this  permit  to  protect  the 
natural,  economic  and  aesthetic  resources  of 
the  Strait  and  Puget  Sound. 

By  company  estimates,  there  is  approxi- 
mately a  30  percent  chance  of  a  major 
tanker  accident  (defined  as  a  total  loss  of 
ship  and  contents)  over  the  20-year  life  of 
the  project.  Total  tanker  loss  could  result  in 
2.4  million  barrels  (100  million  gallons)  of 
crude  oil  being  spilled.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  chronic  spills  due  to  mmor  oper- 
ational problems  and  the  possibility  of 
major  spills  resulting  from  anchor  dragging 
the  submarine  pipeline  to  the  nearby  tank 
farm. 

Since  complex  circulation  patterns  could 
spread  this  oil  throughout  the  Strait  and 
Puget  Sound,  the  resources  at  risk  are  the 
same  as  noted  above.  Of  particular  concern 
is  the  effect  on  Dungeness  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Studies  have  demonstrated  that  50 
percent  of  oil  spilled  at  Port  Angeles  could 
accumulate  at  Dungeness  Spit.  We  do  not 
believe  the  Spit  can  be  protected  from  a 
major  spill  at  Port  Angeles,  nor  from  chron- 
ic spills  during  the  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  common  to  the  Straits. 

Again,  although  we  have  tried,  we  have 
been  unable  to  develop  permit  conditions  to 
mitigate  the  losses  of  the  resources  at  risk 
from  this  project.  Due  to  the  potential  for 
severe  damage  and  the  significance  of  anad- 
romous fish,  migratory  birds  and  shellfish 
resources  of  the  Strait,  we  must  recommend 
that  the  permit  (for  an  oil  port)  be  denied. 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service: 
Unacceptable  Environmental  Hazard 

We  cannot  support  issuance  of  permits  for 
the  Northern  Tier  Pipeline  Project  as  pres- 
ently proposed.  While  NTPC  has  adequately 
addressed  some  of  our  concerns,  the  majori- 
ty remain  unresolved  or  at  best  obscured  by 
conflicting  and/or  largely  ambiguous  infor- 
mation. Furthermore,  and  irrespective  of 
the  deficiencies  in  the  information  provided 
by  the  applicant,  we  find  that  the  project 
entails  substantial  risks  to  the  marine  envi- 
ronment of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Puca  and 
its  adjacent  waters. 

Specifically,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
excessively  high  risk  of  a  major  oil  spill  oc- 
curring during  the  life  of  the  project,  the 
environmental  and  economic  impacts  which 
could  result  from  such  an  oil  spill,  and  the 
potential  for  harassment  of  marine  mam- 
mals as  a  result  of  project  construction  ac- 
tivity or  of  a  major  oil  spill. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  potential  impact 
of  the  proposed  facility  on  the  region's 
marine  environment,  an  illustrative  oil  spill 
scenario  was  prepared  that  corresponds  to 
the  type  of  incident  that  NTPC  concedes 
has  about  one  chance  in  three  of  occurring 
over  the  nominal,  20-year  life  of  the  facility. 
In  our  opinion,  the  consequences  of  an  oil 
spill  of  the  kind  described  in  the  scenario 
are  so  severe  that  the  risk  of  incurring  such 
damage  constitutes  an  unacceptable  envi- 
ronmental hazard. 

NTPC  has  not  presented  information 
which  indicates  that  the  consequences  of  a 
major  spill  could  be  reduced. 

A  significant  potential  does  exist  for  the 
NTPC  project  to  adversely  impact  Indian 
Treaty  fishing.  Potential  impacts  associated 
with  a  major  oil  spill  could  prevent  one  or 
more  of  the  Treaty  tril)es  dependent  upon 
such  fisheries  from  realizing  a  moderate 
standard  of  living  for  some  period  of  time. 

We  recommend  that  permits  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  NTPC  proposal  be  denied. 
We  believe  that  alternatives  to  the  NTPC 
proposal  exist  which  do  not  involve  sulwtan- 
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tial  risk  to  the  marine  and  anadromous  fish- 
eries resources  of  Puget  Sound.  Notwith- 
standing the  discussions  herein,  we  believe 
considerable  gaps  exist  in  the  information 
provided  by  NTPC.  Filling  of  these  informa- 
tion gaps  with  new  and/or  more  informa- 
tion could  alleviate  some  of  our  identified 
concerns.  It  is  our  understanding,  however, 
that  NTPC  has  declined  to  further  address 
most  of  the  issues.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MURRAY  AND 
MIRIAM  JACKSON  ON  THEIR 
GOLDEN  WEDDING  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  17.  Murray  and  Miriam  Jack- 
son of  New  Rochelle.  N.Y..  will  cele- 
brate their  50th  wedding  anniversary. 
On  this  happy  occasion.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  brief 
recognition  of  their  contributions  to 
their  community.  State,  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Dr.  Murray  Jaclcson  is  a  native  New 
Rochellian  and  has  been  a  practicing 
physician  in  New  Rochelle  for  50 
years.  He  is  a  general  practitioner 
much  loved  by  his  patients  and 
friends.  He  is  also  an  avid  yachtsman, 
a  member  of  the  New  Rochelle  Water- 
front Commission  for  many  years,  and 
serves  on  the  utilization  review  boards 
for  local  nursing  homes. 

Mrs.  Jackson  has  long  been  an  active 
and  effective  member  of  her  communi- 
ty. She  has  served  as  vice  chairperson 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Westchest- 
er County  and  acting  chairperson 
from  June  1974  to  September  1975.  In 
1976.  she  was  a  Democratic  city  leader 
in  New  Rochelle.  She  now  serves  on 
the  Westchester  Couiity  Mental 
Health  Board  and  the  New  Rochelle 
Planning  Council  for  the  Aging. 

In  addition,  since  1975  she  has 
served  as  the  chairperson  of  my  advi- 
sory committee  on  aging.  She  will  be 
my  delegate  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  later  this  year.  She 
previously  served  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Aging  here  in  Washington. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  have  opened 
up  their  home  and  hearts  to  young 
people  in  their  community  and  both 
work  tirelessly  to  improve  and  enrich 
the  lives  of  older  Americans.  They 
have  made  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions to  their  community  that  deserve 
our  recognition  and  commendation.  I 
want  to  join  their  many  friends  and 
family  in  offering  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations on  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary,* 
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DR.  MALfcOLM  TODD  HONORED 


HON.  CLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  rtOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Octobers.  1981 
ANl  )ERSON. 
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of  medicine,  the  physican-patient  rela- 
tionship. 

My  wife.  Lee,  joins  me  in  wishing  Dr. 
Todd,  his  wife  Ruth,  and  their  son 
Malcolm,  the  very  best  in  the  years 
ahead.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  PURCHIO 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  coming 
retirement  of  John  Purchio,  an  out- 
standing Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Alameda  County,  Calif.  This  fine, 
intelligent,  and  compassionate  man 
has  served  on  the  highest  trial  court 
in  our  State  for  over  20  years. 

John  was  bom  in  New  York  on  May 
16,  1915,  the  son  of  Vincenzo  and 
Rachel  Purchio.  He  received  his  B.S. 
and  LL.B.  degrees  from  Pordham  Uni- 
versity. He  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
New  York  in  1946  and  was  subsequent- 
ly admitted  to  the  California  Bar  in 
1948.  During  his  career  in  public  serv- 
ice he  has  served  as  a  Hayward  City 
councilman,  mayor  of  Hayward  and  a 
member  of  the  California  State  High- 
way Commission.  He  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Judges  Association,  on 
the  legislative  committees  of  the  State 
bar  and  on  the  National  Conference  of 
Juvenile  Court  Judges. 

John  Purchio  is  a  highly  respected 
member  of  the  judiciary.  He  served 
almost  15  years  as  the  presiding  judge 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Alameda 
County.  Judge  Purchio  views  his  work 
with  the  youth  of  our  area  as  the 
highest  calling  that  a  judge  can  under- 
take. His  many  years  of  work  with  the 
boys  clubs  give  further  testimony  to 
his  interest  in  and  commitment  to  the 
youth  of  our  Nation. 

John  is  a  long  time  close  friend  and  I 
know  he  will  be  sorely  missed  on  the 
bench  in  Alameda  County.  But,  if  I  am 
any  judge  of  Judge  Purchio,  we  will  be 
hearing  from  and  seeing  a  great  deal 
of  John  in  his  retirement  years.  I 
know  he  will  continue  to  be  an  in- 
volved, concerned,  and  contributing 
member  of  our  community. 

I  would  like  to  personally  thank 
John  for  all  his  years  on  the  bench. 
He  has  served  us  well.* 


GAS  MILEAGE:  WE  CAN  DO 
BETTER 


Todd's  greatest  con- 

our  society  has  been  his 

advocacy  of  the  social  side 
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HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF  IOWA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Octobers,  1981 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  gasoline 
prices  have  been  declining  slightly  for 
several     months     and     people     have 
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almost  forgotten  the  long  lines  at  the 
pumps.  They  have  even  gotten  used  to 
the  present  higher  level  of  prices. 

We  went  through  a  similar  period  of 
stabilization  in  the  mid-1970's  that  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  scarcity  and 
higher  prices.  I  fear  that  we  will  go 
through  another  period  of  scarcity 
and  higher  prices  in  the  1980's. 

True,  our  auto  manufacturers  are 
now  more  committed  to  the  need  to 
develop  more  fuel-efficient  cars.  How- 
ever, they  are  having  a  hard  time 
catching  up  to  our  foreign  competi- 
tors. While  we  are  bringing  on  line  our 
new  wave  of  low  mileage  cars  that  will 
get  30  to  40  miles  per  gallon,  Volks- 
wagen is  talking  about  a  car  which  will 
achieve  75  miles  per  gallon. 

What  is  truly  frustrating  is  the 
availability  of  resources  which  contin- 
ue to  be  unused  by  the  auto  manufac- 
turers. For  example,  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration 
(NASA)  has  tremendous  resources  and 
skills  which  could  be  of  considerable 
use. 

While  NASA  is  commonly  thought 
of  as  a  "Space"  agency,  it  has  a  long 
history  of  a.ssistance  to  aviation  that 
goes  back  to  the  1920's.  Unlike  the 
auto  industry,  America's  aviation  in- 
dustry manufactures  and  markets  the 
vast  majority  of  planes  sold  through- 
out the  world.  Part  of  that  success  is 
due  to  NASA's  innovations. 

The  National  Automotive  Research 
Act,  which  I  introduced,  would  allow 
the  full  benefit  of  NASA's  expertise  to 
be  used  to  design  fuel-efficient  cars  by 
our  auto  industry  at  great  benefit  to 
our  citizens  and  our  balance  of  trade. 

The  October  issue  of  the  magazine 
"Discover"  has  an  interesting  article 
which  discusses  the  importance  of 
aerodynamics  and  fuel  efficiency.  This 
is  just  one  of  the  many  areas  where 
NASA's  aviation  work  could  have 
great  benefit. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  article,    "Taking  the  Drag  Out  of 
Driving,"   by   Natalie  Angier.   I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 
Taking  the  Drag  Out  of  Driving 

When  Detroit's  finned  dinosaurs  roamed 
the  earth  in  vast  numbers  a  generation  ago. 
the  notion  of  aerodynamics  was  for  the 
birds.  Cars  were  fashioned  to  slide  by  not  on 
the  streamlined  "grease  "  of  their  bodies  but 
on  the  cheap  and  abundant  fuel  that  pow- 
ered their  V-8  engines.  Gasoline  was  going 
for  25  cents  a  gallon,  and  fuel  economy  was 
seldom  mentioned;  the  aim  of  automobile 
manufacturers  was  to  create  dreamboats 
that  would  appeal  to  the  subliminal  fixa- 
tions of  the  car  buying  public.  Designers  of 
one  brand,  for  example,  adorned  their  car 
hoods  with  a  ring  pierced  by  an  object  that 
looked  suspiciously  like  a  flying  phallus, 
while  other  stylists  conjured  up  projectile- 
like  bumper  guards  and  spoke  fondly  of  the 
bosoms  on  their  bumpers. 

But  in  this  age  of  scarce  resources,  bauble 
and  bosoms  are  banal,  and  the  auto  compa- 
nies are  shaping  up.  In  addition  to  building 
smaller  and  lighter  cars  with  more  efficient 
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engines,  Detroit  has  turned  to  the  long-ne- 
glected aerodynamics  engineer  for  help  in 
squeezing  even  more  miles  from  a  gallon  of 
gas.  Wind  tunnel  test  facilities  in  Michigan. 
Georgia,  and  Maryland  are  blowing  at  full 
speed,  as  aerodynamics  experts  seek  ways  to 
mold  car  bodies  into  streamlined  shapes 
that  will  meet  less  energy-depleting  wind  re- 
sistance on  the  road.  The  aeorodynamic 
touch  has  been  apparent  for  the  past  two 
years,  but  in  scientific  as  well  as  looks,  this 
fall's  line  will  be  notably  sleeker. 

Cars  have  less  trim,  lower  windshields  and 
fewer  angles.  General  Motor's  slick  new  J 
series  provides  starting  fuel  efficiency  that 
is  partly  attributable  to  aerodynamic  design: 
Chrysler's  K  series  is  so  aerodynamically— 
and  fuel— efficient  that  it  could  help  boost 
the  company  back  to  fiscal  solvency.  Ford's 
1983  Thunderbird  is  reported  to  be  30  per 
cent  more  aerodynamically  efficient  than 
the  1978  model. 

Even  bigger  changes  lie  ahead,  for  auto 
aerodynamics  is  still  a  fledgling  field.  As 
Gary  Romberg.  Chrysler's  manager  of  aero- 
dynamics, told  correspondent  Chris 
Redman.  ""Our  aerodynamic  technology  is 
around  the  1930s  level  compared  with  that 
of  the  aerospace  industry."'  Yet  the  enthusi- 
asm for  aerodynamics  is  growing,  and  the 
field  could  very  well  enter  the  21st  century 
before  the  rest  of  the  auto  business.  Says 
Shawn  Buckley,  an  aerodynamics  expert 
and  consultant  for  Standard  Oil  of  Califor- 
nia: "Aerodynamic  principles  were  ignored 
for  so  long  in  Detroit.  What  they  labeled 
aerodynamic  in  the  past  was  really  laugh- 
able. Nobody  ignores  aerodynamics  now. 
They  can't  afford  to. " 

The  motivating  force  behind  the  redis- 
covery of  aerodynamics  is  the  Corporate  Av- 
erage Fuel  Economy  standards,  decreed  by 
Congress,  which  require  a  continual  im- 
provement in  the  average  gas-mileage  effi- 
ciency of  each  U.S.  company's  cars.  For  1985 
models,  for  example,  that  average  must  rise 
from  the  current  minimum  of  22.0  miles  per 
gallon  to  27.5.  Consumers  are  demanding 
even  greater  fuel  efficiency,  and  improve- 
ment costs  money.  Industry  experts  esti- 
mate that  the  price  of  raising  fuel  economy 
by  one-tenth  of  a  mile  per  gallon  is  about 
$100  million  per  company  when  the  empha- 
sis is  put.  as  it  is  now.  on  engine  redesign 
and  newer,  lighter  materials.  A  10  per  cent 
improvement  in  aerodynamic  efficiency,  on 
the  other  hand,  translates  into  a  3  per  cent 
increase  in  gas  mileage,  and  the  cost  of  this 
improvement  is  relatively  inexpensive.  Says 
Donald  Kopka,  Ford  Motor  Company's 
design  vice  president,  "Aerodynamic  im- 
provements have  accounted  for  at  least  a 
one-mile-per-gallon  increase  in  our  corpo- 
rate average  since  1978.  and  the  only  out-of- 
pocket  expense  for  these  gains  was  about 
seven  million  dollars  in  wind  tunnel  testing. 
That's  a  gold  mine." 

For  Detroit,  tunnel  vision  is  an  attribute. 
Ethereal  as  it  may  seem,  air  is  a  fluid,  and 
behaves  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  fluid 
mechanics,  exerting  pressure  against— and 
moving  turbulently  around— anything  that 
passes  through  it.  Together,  pressure  and 
turbulence  constitute  resistance  to  move- 
ment, or  drag.  The  pressure  acts  against  the 
direction  of  motion:  turbulence  creates 
eddies,  or  vacuum  pockets,  along  the  surface 
and  at  the  rear  of  an  object,  which  tend  to 
pull  it  backwards.  All  moving  objects  are  af- 
fected by  drag,  and  cars  and  trucks,  with 
their  angles,  indentations,  and  protuber- 
ances, are  particularly  susceptible. 

In  their  search  for  ways  in  which  to 
reduce    drag,    automobile    engineers    must 
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deal  with  the  effects  of  dynamic  air  pres- 
sure (which  varies  with  velocity  and  temper- 
ature), the  speed  of  the  vehicle,  the  car's 
frontal  area  (the  largest  cross  section, 
viewed  head-on),  and  the  coefficient  of  drag, 
or  CD.  A  numerical  description  of  aerody- 
namic effectiveness.  CD  is  based  roughly  on 
the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  wind  resistance 
an  object  encounters  to  that  encountered  by 
a  flat  plate  of  the  s&me  size;  the  lower  the 
numl)er.  the  greater  the  efficiency.  The  av- 
erage CD  for  an  American  car  five  years  ago 
was  about  0.55.  Today  it  is  0.45.  The  U.S.  car 
with  the  lowest  CD.  0.34.  is  Ford's  new  Mer- 
cury LN7.  Its  European  counterpart  in  the 
low-drag  competition  is  Porsche  model  924 
Weissach  edition,  with  a  CD  of  0.33.  Special- 
ly designed  land-speed-record  cars  have  CDs 
as  low  as  0.15. 

One  reason  drag  is  such  a  drag  is  that  it 
increases  fourfold  for  every  doubling  in  ve- 
locity of  the  vehicle,  while  the  horsepower 
required  to  overcome  it  is  eight  times  as 
great.  By  contrast,  only  twice  the  horsepow- 
er may  be  required  to  counteract  the  other 
major  force  contributing  to  the  car's  iner- 
tia—its weight,  or  ""rolling  resistance."'  A 
typical  mid-sized  family  sedan  traveling  at 
55  miles  per  hour  uses  roughly  65  per  cent 
of  its  horsepower  simply  to  overcome  drag. 
That  is  why  driving  at  high  speeds  uses  up 
so  much  more  gas  than  driving  the  same  dis- 
tance at  low  speeds. 

Car  designers  cannot  Influence  dynamic 
air  pressure  or  the  si>eed  at  which  the  car 
will  be  driven,  but  they  can  control  the 
frontal  area  and  the  C:D.  The  design  of  the 
frontal  area,  after  all,  is  generally  dictated 
by  the  purpose  of  the  vehicle  itself,  or,  as 
Chryslers  Romberg  says,  "It's  a  function  of 
the  people  package. "  Cars  that  need  carry 
only  a  driver  and  no  luggage  can  be  given  a 
long,  cigar-like  shape  that  presents  a  greatly 
reduced  frontal  area.  But  most  cars  carry 
several  passengers  and  luggage,  and  this 
limits  the  extent  to  which  the  frontal  area 
can  be  squeezed  into  a  more  aerodynamic 
profile. 

The  CD  can  be  cut  down  by  subtle  modifi- 
cations in  the  basic  body  shape  that  will 
result  in  a  more  efficient  flow  of  air  over 
the  surface.  However,  the  seemingly  logical 
""eyeball"  changes— rounding  out  an  edge  or 
removing  a  large  hood  adornment— are  not 
enough.  Says  Arthur  Lewry,  executive  engi- 
neer of  aerodynamics  at  Ford:  "Sometime? 
the  cars  that  look  sporty  and  aerodynamic 
actually  have  more  drag  than  a  boxier 
model.  You  can't  tell  just  by  looking  at  a  car 
when  different  surfaces  are  going  to  com- 
pete with  each  other  and  create  turbu- 
lence." 

To  locate  a  car's  aerodynamic  trouble 
spots,  engineers  rely  chiefly  on  wind  tun- 
nels, in  which  they  test  clay  and  metal 
models— three-eighths-  and  full-sized  proto- 
types—as well  as  the  actual  production  cars. 
As  long  ago  as  the  early  thirties.  Chrysler 
performed  extensive  wind  tunnel  tests  on 
the  famous  Airflow  model,  the  nation's  first 
scientifically  designed  aerodynamic  car 
made  for  mass  production.  The  car  met 
little  air  resistance  on  the  road,  but  buyer 
resistance  stopped  it  cold. 

Nowadays,  all  the  big  manufacturers  are 
testing  in  tunnels  for  drag.  Ford,  Chrysler, 
and  American  Motors  all  rent  time  in  uni- 
versity and  aircraft-industry  wind  tunnels. 
GM  has  its  own  tunnel,  a  giant  steel-and- 
concrete  loop  926  feet  long  smd.  at  its  larg- 
est cross  section.  64  feet  wide  and  48  feet 
high.  The  test  section,  where  the  vehicles 
are  placed,  is  narrower  than  the  rest  of  the 
tunnel.  This  neck  in  the  passageway  gener- 
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ates  a  sharp  increase  in  the  wind  velocity  as 
the  air  swoops  through  it.  The  air  is  normal- 
ly pushed  by  an  enormous  six-bladed  fan  at 
50  miles  per  hour  (through  the  neck  region) 
for  full-scale  models,  150  miles  per  hour  for 
three-eighths  scale  models.  Air  temperature 
is  kept  at  about  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  by 
heat  exchangers. 

The  ner\'e  center  of  the  GM  facility  is  a 
48.000-pound  balance  installed  beneath  a 
turntable  on  which  the  car  sits.  The  balance 
measures  the  loads  (lift,  drag,  and  side 
forces)  generated  by  air  flow  on  the  test  ve- 
hicles and.  according  to  GM  engineers,  is  so 
sensitive  that  it  can  detect  the  presence  of  a 
fifty-cent  piece  placed  on  the  hood  of  the 
car.  Residings  are  analyzed  by  computers  lo- 
cated in  a  control  room. 

The  balance  can  give  a  good  picture  of  the 
total  force  acting  on  the  vehicle.  To  deter- 
mine the  precise  turbulence  areas,  engineers 
aim  laser  beams,  blow  colored  smoke,  fasten 
bits  of  yarn  to  the  body,  and  splash  the 
front  with  dye.  If  the  laser  beams  bend,  the 
smoke  curls,  the  yam  turfs  flutter,  or  the 
dye  spills  irregularly,  turbulence  is  the  vil- 
lain. To  correct  the  trouble,  the  engineers 
may  add  a  lip  here,  trim  off  a  tenth  of  an 
inch  of  fender  there,  recess  a  door  handle, 
move  a  side  mirror,  or  redesign  a  rain 
gutter— and  try  again. 

Although  car  designers  stress  that  they 
look  at  the  car  body  as  an  "interactive 
whole,"  some  areas  of  the  car  admittedly 
produce  more  problems  than  others.  The 
underside,  for  example,  is  an  aerodynamic 
nightmare  of  exposed  parts  that  can  ac- 
count for  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  drag. 
Racing  car  designers  solve  the  problem  by 
using  large  front  air  dams— shutters  at- 
tached below  the  bumper,  almost  touching 
the  ground— to  push  the  flow  of  air  over 
and  around  the  car.  But  family  cars  are  not 
designed  for  racing  or  being  driven  on 
smooth  tracks.  Says  Ford's  Lewry.  ""Imagine 
driving  over  a  driveway  or  a  pothole  with 
only  an  inch  clearance  in  the  front."  An  ob- 
vious solution  is  to  enclose  the  underside 
area,  but  Detroit  has  yet  to  work  out  a  cost- 
effective  way  of  preventing  a  consequent 
heat  buildup  from  the  engine  exhaust 
system. 

The  rear  of  the  car  presents  another  trou- 
ble spot.  The  air  that  has  been  rushing  over, 
around,  and  under  the  car  needs  to  be 
"dumped"  off  behind  without  creating  a 
large  vacuum  pocket.  The  ideal  rear  should 
have  a  long,  tapering  tail  that  would  allow 
the  air  to  glide  off  it  without  separating, 
but  parking  space  is  dear,  garages  are  too 
short,  and  such  a  tail  is  obviously  impracti- 
cal. The  fastback  design  of  recent  years  is  a 
good  compromise.  t>ecause  its  sliced-off  rear 
simulates  a  tail  and  guides  the  rushing  air 
along  in  a  relatively  streamlined  fashion. 

Another  drag  is  posed  by  the  frames 
around  windows.  Designers  have  discovered 
that  they  can  greatly  improve  the  CD  by 
making  windows  fit  flush  with  the  sides  of  a 
car.  But  they  are  just  discovering  ways  to 
design  such  a  window  that  can  l)€  built  eco- 
nomically with  today's  manufacturing  tech- 
nology. 

The  window  problem  clearly  demonstrates 
one  of  the  greatest  challenges  facing  aero- 
dynamic designers  today.  They  may  know 
the  shape  and  specifications  that  make  for 
aerodynamic  perfection,  but  they  cannot 
produce  them  efficiently  on  assembly  lines. 
It  is  one  thing  to  admire  the  sleek  and 
costly  sports  cars,  hand-built  by  Italian  car 
companies  like  Ferrari  and  Lamborghini, 
but  high  price  is  the  penalty  that  must  be 
paid  for  specialized,  labor-intensive  produc- 
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ues.  Detroit  clearly  cannot  com- 
fashion.  Says  Lewry.  "We've 
ible  to  stamp  out  not  one  or  two 
but  thousands  of  them." 
research  car  from  Volkswagen, 
is  a  case  in  point.  It  has  an  ex- 
drag  coefficient  of  0.15,  thanks 
96.9-inch  body,  an  at>solute  mini- 
of  vents,  and  hinged  wheel 
cover  the  turbulence-generating 
entirely.  Because  of  its  superb 
styling,  the  ARVW  delivers  39 
gallon  at  a  steady  55  miles  per 
ARVW  uses  a  standard  engine, 
to  its  designers,  is  really  not 
perfectly  streamlined.  Similarly, 
Motors'  experimental  "Aero  X,"  an 
derivative  of  the  basic  X-body 
the  Citation  and  Phoenix  models 
Examples),  has  a  drag  coefficient 
40  per  cent  improvement  over 
s  0.45. 

production  of  these  cars  is  an- 
cost  considerations  and  limita- 
t4;hnology  stand  in  the  way.  Such 
ARVW  require  expensive,  light- 
materials.  They  need  to  be  shaped  in 
defy    present    mass-production 
and  they  may  not  be  market- 
case. 

experts    argue    that    huge 

je  made,  nevertheless,  within  the 

existing     technology.     Before 

dorporation's  compact  K  cars  went 

production,  for  example,  aerody- 

sprcialists  put  the  car  through  320 

uind  ttuinel  testing  and  managed 
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Thunderbird  will  incorporate 
versions  of  stylistic  details  that 
e  or>ed  for  one  of  its  experimental 
Probe:   the  grille  opening  is  re- 
much  of  the  cooling  air  is  taken 
bumper  to  avoid  turbulence  on 
headlamps   are    concealed   and 
wipers  hidden  to  assure  uninter- 
flow  over  the  body;  flush  wheel- 
lowtr  the  turbulence  at  ground  level: 
lid   "kicker  "—a  slight  rise  where 
lid  meets  the  tail— reduces  the 
lorcing  the  air  to  leave  the  deck 
the  ground.  The  one-of-a-kind 
fficient  of  drag  is  0.25,  whereas 
1  ily-line  Thunderbird's  is  0.35. 
down  the  road,  designers  hope  to 
Detroit's   average   CD   from   0.45   to 
by  the  mideighties.  They  expect 
improvements  in  Ijoxy  station  wagons 
slick  two-seaters,  through  imagi- 
of  new  techniques.  One  major 
is  posed  by  the  fact  that  wind  re- 
c^anges  in  relation  to  the  angle  at 
hits  the  air.  Designers  may  yet 
suspension  mechanism  that  will 
car's  alignment  up  or  down  as  it 
speed— somewhat   the  same  way 
aircraft   pilots   alter   the   wing 
move  from  subsonic  to  super- 
Designers  might  also  be  able  to 
the  difficulties  of  large  front  air 
veloping  retractable  baffles  that 
lowered  for  more  efficient  freeway 
raised  for  rough  driving  condl- 
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into  the  iKxly  surface.  Auto  companies  are 
even  urging  state  governments  to  drop  re- 
quirements for  front-end  license  plates, 
which  create  turbulence. 

Aerodynamic  changes  will  come  faster  and 
be  more  precise  when  computer-aided 
design  techniques  are  refined.  So  far,  the 
complexities  of  the  air  flow  patterns  and 
turbulence  regions  that  surround  a  moving 
automobile  are  not  well  enough  understood 
to  be  summed  up  in  a  comprehensive  com- 
puter program.  Aerodynamicists  use  com- 
puter graphics  to  analyze  parts  of  the  car— 
the  front  bumper,  say— but  they  must  still 
rely  on  expensive  wind  tunnel  testing  to  get 
the  complete  picture.  That  will  change  as 
scientists  unravel  the  puzzles  of  turbulent 
flow  and  learn  to  predict  and  compensate 
for  the  effects  of  powerful  side  winds,  pass- 
ing trucks,  and  other  such  complicating  fac- 
tors. 

Finally,  production  and  manufacturing 
technology  will  have  to  change  radically. 
So,  too,  will  people's  sense  of  what  a  car 
should  look  like.  Says  Fred  Heylor,  techni- 
cal representative  for  Porsche:  "We  may 
never  get  away  from  thinking  a  car  has  to 
have  four  wheels,  but  we  might  get  a  more 
aerodynamic  shape  with  only  three.  Some 
of  those  way-out  experimental  cars  with  low 
drag  look  quite  simusing  to  us  now."  Consid- 
ering the  stiff  prices  at  the  gasoline  pumps, 
those  way-out  cars  are  looking  better  and 
better.* 


PRESIDENTIAL  INAUGURAL 
ESSAY  WINNER 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Michael 
Bernstein,  one  of  my  constituents 
from  New  City,  N.Y.  is  a  source  of 
pride  to  our  26th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  our  Nation. 

Michael  Bernstein  is  a  senior  at 
Clarkstown  High  School  North,  New 
City,  N.Y.,  and  was  1  of  but  33  Ameri- 
can youths  declared  winners  of  the 
1981  Presidential  Essay  and  Poster 
Contest.  The  contest  was  sponsored  by 
the  National  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion and  was  open  to  elementary  and 
high  school  students  throughout  the 
Nation.  Michael  received  the  citation 
from  Mrs.  Reagan  at  a  White  House 
reception  on  September  23. 

This  was  not  the  first  recognition  of 
Michael's  writing  ability.  In  his  sopho- 
more year,  he  was  a  winner  of  the  New 
York  State  High  School  Arts  Essay 
Contest  and  his  essay  was  posted  in 
the  State  capitol.  In  his  junior  year, 
Michael  was  admitted  to  the  National 
High  School  Institute's  summer  jour- 
nalism program  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

Michael  Bernstein  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society  and  of  Mu 
Alpha  Theta,  the  mathematics  honor 
society.  He  is  also  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Ram's  Horn,  the  high  school  news- 
paper. He  has  received  a  National 
Merit  Letter  of  Commendation,  the 
Wrightman  Community  Service  Award 
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and   the   Zindell   Community  Service 
Award. 

After  school  Michael  puts  in  20 
hours  a  week  as  a  computer  operator. 
His  long-range  goal  is  admission  to  the 
bar  and  specialization  in  international 
law. 

Michael  lives  with  his  father,  Sidney 
Bernstein,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Matthew  Bender  &  Co.,  publishers  of 
law  and  tax  treatises,  in  New  City  in 
our  26th  Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  enable  my  col- 
leagues to  share  Michael's  thoughts,  I 
am  inserting  the  full  text  of  his  Presi- 
dential Inaugural  E^ssay  at  this  point 
into  the  Record: 

Inauguration:  An  American  Beginning 
(By  Michael  Bernstein) 

The  inauguration  of  a  president  has  great 
importance  in  American  government,  and 
therefore  in  American  society. 

The  inauguration  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  new  plan,  and  the  institution  of  new  ideas 
with  the  aim  of  keeping  America  the  most 
powerful  and  respected  nation  in  the  world. 

In  a  time  in  which  many  Americans  are 
losing  hope,  the  inauguration  brings  a  new 
spirit  to  the  people.  It  gives  the  country  a 
new  vigor  and  a  will  to  succeed. 

The  United  States  has  great  resources, 
both  human  and  natural.  What  the  nation 
needs  are  creative  ideas  which  will  inspire 
the  people  to  make  the  most  of  what  they 
have. 

Besides  giving  the  country  a  new  spirit, 
the  inauguration  and  the  transfer  of  power 
represent  something  which  is  special  to  our 
nation.  In  many  lands,  the  people  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  choose  new  leader- 
ship for  their  country.  Sometimes  we  take 
our  right  to  select  our  own  leadership  light- 
ly, but  it  is  something  which  distinguishes 
us  from  many  nations  and  many  people 
around  the  world. 

The  advantages  of  being  able  to  select  our 
leaders  are  countless.  America  has  had  a 
history  of  great  leadership.  This  is  partially 
because  these  leaders  have  been  accounta- 
ble to  the  American  people.  Men  such  as 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Roose- 
velt have,  in  reality,  been  reflections  upon 
the  American  people  of  their  times. 

The  inauguration  shows  that,  once  again, 
the  people  are  speaking  out;  they're  saying 
what  they  want  done  and  who  they  think  is 
most  capable  of  carrying  out  their  wishes. 

Historically,  they  have  made  choices 
which  have  guided  America  to  its  present 
greatness. 

The  inauguration  day  is  a  national  holi- 
day of  rejoicing.  It  is  a  day  in  which  Ameri- 
cans celebrate  the  institution  of  a  new  presi- 
dent, but  more  importantly  we  celebrate  our 
right  to  choose  our  leaders  and,  in  a  way, 
our 'ability  to  govern  ourselves. 

With  every  new  president  there  come  new 
policies,  new  programs,  and  new  ideas;  but 
the  one  thing  that  remains  is  that  these 
policies,  programs,  and  ideas  are  a  reflection 
of  the  wants  and  needs  of  every  voting  citi- 
zen in  America. 

It  is  often  said  that  with  every  right  there 
comes  a  responsibility.  With  our  right  to 
choose  our  leaders  comes  an  important  re- 
sponsibility to  continue  to  select  those  capa- 
ble leaders  who  can  guide  America  and  her 
people.  The  inauguration  of  a  new  president 
represents  our  acceptance  of  this  important 
responsibility.* 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev,  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  reiich  out  to  You,  O  God,  and 
implore  Your  blessing  upon  us -and 
upon  people  everywhere  who  are  in 
need  of  Your  guidance.  With  all  the 
conflicts  that  rend  the  human  heart 
and  the  violence  that  so  disturbs  our 
senses,  we  pray  for  Your  gift  of  peace 
that  passes  all  our  understanding. 
May  the  promises  of  good  will  and 
conciliation  that  Your  word  has  given, 
cause  us  to  be  fervent  in  our  desire  for 
justice  and  righteousness  in  our  world. 
May  Your  providence  ever  lead  us  in 
the  way  of  truth  where  all  people  will 
know  security  in  their  lives  and  hope 
for  the  morrow  which  are  the  marks 
of  a  free  people.  In  Your  name,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  cla'jse  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
cf  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  Lo  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  359,  nays 
20,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
53,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  250] 
•yEAS— 359 


Akaka 

Bailey  (PA) 

Blanchard 

Albosta 

Barnard 

Bliley 

Alexander 

Barnes 

Boland 

Anderson 

Bedell 

Boiling 

Annunzio 

Bellenson 

Boner 

Anthony 

Benedict 

Bonior 

Applegate 

Benjamin 

Bonker 

Archer 

Bennett 

Bouquard 

Ashbrook 

Bereuter 

Bowen 

AuColn 

Bethune 

Brinkley 

Badham 

BeviU 

Brodhead 

Bafalis 

Bia«Ki 

Brooks 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bingham 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA> 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne,  William 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Eteerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Fields 

Pindley 

Pish 

Pithlan 

Plippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 


Gibbons 

Gilman 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gnunm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hiler 

Hillls 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutllUer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lett 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 


Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mamoll 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Mica 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Pennsylvania 
changed  his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 
AND  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignations  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture: 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Washington.  D.C, 

October  7.  1 981. 
Tho4as  p.  O'Nkill,  Jr., 

'  the  House  of  Representatives, 
gton.  D.C. 

Speaker:  I  hereby  resiffn  my 
assignment  to  the  Conunitlee  on 
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Washington,  D.C, 

October  7.  1981. 
P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washii^gton,  D.C. 

Speaker:   I   hereby   resig-.i   my 
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Beryl  Anthony,  Jr.. 
Memt>er  of  Congress. 


Beryl  Anthony.  Jr.. 
Member  of  Congress. 


DESIGN  \TING  MEMBERSHIP  ON 
CERTAIN  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  c  lairman  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  a  id  by  authority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Ca  icus.  I  offer  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H,  Res.  242)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clfrk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  242 

That  the  following-named  Mem- 

they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 

!  tanding  committees  of  the  House 

ives: 

Means  Committee:  Beryl  P.  An- 

Arkansas. 

rv'ices  Committee:  Joseph  Smith. 


LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 

rpsolution  follows  the  regular 

with  respect  to  appointing 

to  a  committee,  and  I  move 

of  the  resolution. 

res  olution  was  agreed  to. 

motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


MEMORIAL  SERVICE  FOR 
ANWAR  SADAT 


WHIGHl  asked  and  was  given 

to  address  the  House  for  1 

ahd  to  revise  and  extend  his 


^'he 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
to  announce  to  the  House 
n^emorial  service  for  the  late 
Anwar  Sadat  will  be  held 
in  the  Washington  Ca- 
service  will  be  conducted 
at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
Transpdrtation  will  be  provided 
from  the  House  steps  to  the  National 
Cathedra  for  the  memorial  services, 
and  departure  will  be  at  3:15,  just 
shortly  a  ter  our  adjournment  today. 
We  intend  to  conclude  at  3  o'clock. 


Those  desiring  to  attend  this  service 
are  asked  to  advise  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms.  Call  his  office  and  get  your 
names  on  the  list  if  you  would  like  to 
attend  this  service.  Those  buses  will 
leave  at  3:15.  returning  immediately 
upon  conclusion  of  the  service,  which 
is  expected  to  last  from  30  to  45  min- 
utes. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY,  OC- 
TOBER 9.  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  4503 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  may 
have  until  midnight,  Friday,  October 
9,  1981.  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  4503)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BEDELL  AMENDMENT  TO 
AGRICULTURE  BILL 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  today  just  to  explain  a  proce- 
dure that  is  going  to  take  place  on  the 
agriculture  bill  that  will  be  coming  up 
shortly.  The  Bedell  amendment  will  be 
offered,  and  at  that  time  I  am  going  to 
ask  for  a  division  of  the  question  so 
there  will  be  a  separate  vote  on  the 
sugar  portion  of  the  Bedell  amend- 
ment. 

The  Bedell  amendment  is  going  to 
be  reducing  the  cost  of  the  sugar  sub- 
sidy down  to  the  level  of  the  other 
body  which  is  still,  of  course,  totally 
unacceptable  in  the  program. 

However,  there  will  be  a  separate 
vote  on  the  Bedell  amendment  and 
then  when  the  agriculture  bill  next 
week  reaches  title  IX,  another  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  to  strike  the  pro- 
gram completely. 


TAX  GIVEAWAYS  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  FITHIAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  high  in- 
terest rates  are  killing  small  business 
and  ruining  our  economy.  Unless  Con- 
gress acts— and  acts  soon— to  bring 
down  the  size  of  the  Federal  deficit, 
many  types  of  small  businesses  will 
face  extinction  in  the  near  future  as  a 
result  of  high  interest  rates. 


Nowhere  are  the  devastating  effects 
of  high  interest  rates  more  visible 
than  with  the  Nation's  independent 
auto  dealers. 

In  the  past  12  months,  more  than 
1,600  auto  dealerships  have  gone 
under  as  a  result  of  high  interest 
rates. 

In  Indiana  alone,  an  estimated  160 
auto  dealerships  have  been  forced  to 
close  their  doors  over  the  past  24 
months,  eight  times  the  number  we 
would  expect  in  normal  times. 

High  interest  rates  affect  auto  deal- 
ers—like most  retailers— in  two  impor- 
tant ways: 

The  high  cost  of  consumer  financing 
scares  off  buyers; 

The  high  cost  of  maintaining  ade- 
quate inventories  blows  the  lid  off 
dealer  costs.  Auto  dealers  are  now 
paying  a  staggering  $160  per  month, 
per  car  in  manufacturer  carrying 
charges. 

Small  businessmen,  and  auto  dealers 
in  particular,  are  fiercely  independent. 
They  seek  no  bailout  from  the  Federal 
Government.  What  they  want  is  what 
all  Americans  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  their  leaders  in  government: 
Sound  government  fiscal  policies 
which  will  lead  to  affordable  interest 
rates. 

They  are  not  getting  fair  interest 
rates  because  of  budget-busting  special 
interest  tax  giveaways  Congress 
passed  earlier  this  year.  The  quickest 
way  to  get  interest  rates  back  under 
control  is  to  repeal  these  costly  and 
unjustified  portions  of  the  1981  tax 
bill.  I  urge  bipartisan  support  for  this 
effort. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  FAMILY  FARM 

(Mr.  SYNAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
will  be  considering  the  1981  farm  bill. 
This  legislation  will  structure  farm 
programs  for  the  next  several  years- 
programs  which  will  make  or  break 
many  small  family  farm  operations 
around  this  country. 

I  know  my  colleagues  have  been  in- 
undated in  the  last  few  weeks  with 
facts  and  figures  about  the  plight  of 
the  family  farm.  I  have  a  story  I  would 
like  to  relate  to  you  that  I  think  will 
put  some  of  those  facts  and  figures  in 
the  right  perspective. 

There  was  good  news  and  bad  news 
last  month  for  the  Richards  family  in 
Rogers  County,  Okla.  At  the  Musko- 
gee State  Fair,  Mr.  Bob  Richards  and 
his  family  were  selected  as  the  Rogers 
County  Farm  Family  of  the  Year. 
That  was  the  good  news.  The  bad  news 
was  that  this  may  be  the  last  year  the 
Richards  family  will  be  in  the  farming 
business.  High  interest  rates,  no  prof- 
its, and  a  bad  year  for  the  cattle  indus- 
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try  has  sent  Bob  Richards  looking  for 
another  job. 

In  1973.  Richards  sold  300  dairy 
cattle  and  made  $50,000.  The  next 
year  he  borrowed  $100,000  and  com- 
bined that  with  the  previous  year's 
profits  to  buy  300  beef  cattle.  A  few 
months  later  the  cattle  market  col- 
lapsed and  the  Richards  were  in  finan- 
cial trouble. 

The  classic  argument  against  farm 
programs  is  that  only  inefficient  farm- 
ers need  the  Government's  help  to 
succeed.  Bob  Richards  was  an  effi- 
cient, hardworking  farmer.  And.  the 
Muskogee  State  Fair  officials  agreed. 
He  could  not  make  ends  meet.  The  sad 
part  is  that  he  is  not  alone. 


ANWAR  SADAT 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
with  all  of  our  Members,  I  experience 
a  tremendous  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  our 
good  friend.  President  Anwar  Sadat  on 
yesterday. 

In  November  1976,  just  after  our 
election,  I  had  the  honor  of  visiting 
with  President  Sadat  at  his  residence 
near  Cairo.  He  was  good  enough  to  let 
me  make  a  tape  recording  of  that 
meeting,  which  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  among  my  possessions.  This  was 
about  1  year  before  his  precedent 
shattering  initiative  when  he  traveled 
to  Jerusalem  to  commence  the  process 
of  bringing  an  end  to  the  wars  in  the 
Middle  East. 

One  part  of  our  conversation  was 
very  prophetic,  and  I  wish  to  share  it 
with  you;  in  substance  and  effect  it 
went  as  follows.  Mr.  Sadat  asked: 

What  kind  of  a  man  is  this  Carter  whom 
you  have  just  elected? 

After  our  response  he  said: 

You  know.  I  think  that  Mr.  Carter  and  I 
will  get  along  real  fine.  He  is  from  a  small 
town  and  I  am  from  a  small  town.  He  is  a 
man  of  the  people  and  I  am  a  man  of  the 
people.  He  is  also  a  religious  man.  I  under- 
stand, and  I  am  a  religious  man.  You  know, 
I  think  we  will  get  along  just  fine. 

Later  in  our  conversation  Sadat  com- 
mented that  attempts  on  his  life  had 
been  made  and  that  powerful  inter- 
ests, whom  all  of  us  know,  had  vowed 
to  kill  him  someday.  That  was  5  years 
ago.  Constantly  aware  of  the  grave 
personal  danger  to  himself  and  his 
family,  but  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  the  betterment  of  the  lives 
of  his  people,  he  continued  as  a  leader, 
with  unflinching  courage,  working  for 
the  goal  of  peace  throughout  the 
Middle  East.  He  was  still  the  acknowl- 
edged world  leader  in  that  effort  at 
the  time  he  met  his  death. 

In  my  opinion,  Anwar  Sadat,  Presi- 
dent of  Egypt,  will  live  in  the  memory 
of  man  as  do  the  pyramids  of  his 
native  land. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANWAR  SADAT 
(Mr.  DYSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  millions  of  citizens 
around  the  world  in  paying  a  final 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  man  of  lead- 
ership and  peace.  President  Anwar 
Sadat. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  this  vibrant,  dynamic,  and  coura- 
geous champion  of  peace  is  no  longer 
with  us  in  this  world.  He  was  a  giant 
of  a  man  who  served  the  interests  of 
Egypt  and  the  interests  of  the  world. 
In  international  affairs,  Anwar  Sadat 
represented  a  force  for  reason,  for 
strength,  and  for  compassion.  He 
sought  to  make  the  world  safe  for  di- 
versity, in  a  world  that  put  a  premium 
on  conformity. 

One  reason  for  his  sympathetic, 
human  understanding  was  the  many 
struggles  and  sorrows  of  his  own  life. 
He  rose  from  the  ranks  of  common 
man  to  shine  in  the  world  as  an  un- 
common leader  who  gave  words  of 
wisdom  to  a  warring  world.  He  had  a 
mind  on  fire.  It  sparkled  with  brillian- 
cy. His  profundity  of  thought  was 
startling  and  he  sought  truth  for  the 
sake  of  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tremendous  out- 
pouring of  grief  from  the  citizens  of 
the  world  from  every  walk  of  life  has 
shown  well  that  Anwar  Sadat  had  es- 
tablished a  warm  and  intimate  rela- 
tionship with  millions  of  peace-loving 
people  who  were  never  privileged  to 
know  him  at  close  range. 

I  shall  always  remember  my  own 
meeting  with  him  during  his  Washing- 
ton visit  in  August  1981.  I  was  struck 
with  his  determination  to  speak  with 
calming  voice  of  reason,  urging  the 
world  to  help  him  in  his  quest  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I  mourn 
with  my  fellow  Americans  in  the 
knowledge  that  this  great  man  was  cut 
down  in  the  prime  of  his  diplomatic 
life  midway  through  the  task  he  had 
set  for  himself  and  his  country. 

Life  after  Sadat  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult in  a  world  of  turmoil,  but  it  will 
also  be  richer  for  the  contributions  he 
made  to  the  whole  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  always  we  must  go 
forward,  even  with  the  loss  of  this 
great  human  being.  Let  us  do  so  with 
the  light  of  his  greatness  leading  the 
way. 


mothers  were  trying  desperately  to  get 
off  welfare.  I  must  say  I  am  terribly 
saddened  by  the  administration's 
policy  that  many  working  mothers 
who  have  gotten  off  welfare  but  are 
receiving  some  Federal  benefits  are 
going  to  have  to  make  a  very  tough 
choice  as  to  whether  they  quit  work- 
ing and  go  totally  on  welfare  or  try  to 
make  it  without  the  minimal  Federal 
benefits  they  were  receiving. 

As  cochair  of  the  Congresswomen's 
Caucus,  we  tried  to  get  David  Stock- 
man over  to  talk  to  us  many  times,  to 
talk  about  the  tremendous  impact  this 
administration's  budget  was  going  to 
have  on  the  working  mothers.  He 
would  not  come.  I  really  hope  the  ad- 
ministration will  reconsider  those  posi- 
tions. It  is  certainly  cheaper  to  fund 
women  who  are  working  than  it  is  to 
fund  care  of  the  whole  family  on  wel- 
fare. David  Stockman  has  gone  on 
about  how  some  women  were  abusing 
the  law.  but  I  remind  my  colleagues 
there  are  ways  to  solve  those  abuses  of 
a  few  people  and  prior  administrations 
have  pointed  out  those  abuses  could 
be  cured  by  capping  the  benefits. 

I  repeat  it  is  very  important  to  un- 
derstand the  economics  of  this,  that  it 
is  much  cheaper  for  us  to  subsidize  a 
women's  day  care  expenses  than  it  is 
to  subsidize  her  entire  family  on  ADC. 
Further  there  are  so  many  emotional 
strains  on  single  working  mothers,  to 
add  to  these  economic  strains  is  cruel. 
I  hope  this  body  joins  me  in  writing 
David  Stockman  and  the  administra- 
tion to  get  them  to  change  their  posi- 
tion. 


EFFECT  OF  BUDGET  CUTS  ON 
WORKING  MOTHERS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  I  was  elected  to  Congress  I  did 
an  awful  lot  of  volunteer  legal  work 
for  welfare  mothers  and  all  of  those 
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GRAIN  SALES  TO  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
presently  subsidizing  the  Soviet  union 
with  our  cheap  grain  sales.  Right  now, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  buying  our  wheat 
at  a  price  $1.70  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. This  is  almost  enough  to  keep 
their  entire  army  of  occupation  in  Af- 
ghanistan for  a  year. 

How  much  longer  can  we  spend 
money  on  arms  to  defend  ourselves 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  at  the 
same  time  subsidize  them  with  the 
most  precious  commodity  in  the  world, 
food? 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  farm  bill  that  will  rectify  this. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAYMOND 
MANCINI 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio  asked  and 
received  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 
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couri  igeous 


Mr.  Wi: 

er,  I  rise 
a 

Youngst^w 
sent. 

The  man 
is  known 
the  Nat  on 
world  as 
October 
fought 


^LLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
to  pay  tribute  this  morning  to 
young      man      from 
n,  Ohio,  the  city  I  repre- 


is  Raymond  Mancini,  who 
to  boxing  fans  throughout 
and  a  large  part  of  the 
Boom  Boom"  Mancini.  On 
3,  of  this  year,  Ray  Mancini 
'or  the  lightweight  boxing 
charapio:  iship  of  the  world.  He  battled 
current  ^hampion.  the  veteran  Alexis 
Arguello 
Following  his  nationally  televised 
Ray  Mancini  apologized  to 
of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  for 
the  title.  On  behalf  of 
ind  all  of  Ray's  fans  in 
and  the  world,  I  want  to 
relcord  as  saying  Ray  does  not 
apologize  for  a  thing.  He 
wjell.  He  was  defeated  by  one  of 
talented  fighters  to  ever  step 
1  ing.  He  can  certainly  hold  his 


title  fight 
the  people 
not  winding 
myself 
Youngstown 
go  on 
have    to 
fought 
the  most 
into  the 
head 

As  the 
televisior 
year-old 
wanted 
and  for 
this  and 
played 
Ray 

title  and 
Mancini. 


to 


higp. 

story  unfolded  on  national 

the  Nation  learned  of  a  20- 

Youngstown     fighter     who 

win  the  title  for  his  father 

his  community.   Because   of 

the  personal  tenacity  he  dis- 

diiring  his  bout,  I  am  certain 

Maiicini  will  fight  again  for  the 

win  it.  My  hat  is  off  to  Ray 
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THE  FARM  BILL 


(Mr.    ^LJANDER    asked    and    was 

to  address  the  House 

minute  to  revise  and  extend  his 


given  pei|mission 
for  1 
remarks. 

Mr.  SI]  JANDER 
importan  t 
the   fanr 
Nation 
perative 
bill  in  order 


fdr 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 

that  we  walk  a  fine  line  on 

bill   which   will   affect  the 

the  next  4  years.  It  is  im- 

hat  we  pass  a  rather  austere 

to  keep  the  Reagan  eco- 

refovery  package  on  track.  The 

facing  farmers  today  are  the 

pr(^blems  that  the  rest  of  the 

facing— inflation  and  high 

rjates.  Therefore,  the  recovery 

success  is  vital  in  Michigan's 

economy  and  the  farm  economy 

Na  tion  is  to  improve. 

because  of  the  sorry  economic 

in  Michigan,  coupled  with 

prices,    lingering   ef- 

the    Soviet    grain    embargo, 

interest  rates,  high  farmer  debt 

varying  weather  conditions 

Michigan  farmers  are  facing  a 

cashflow     problem     at     the 


commodity 


reason,  I  urge  my  colleagues 

continuation  of  a  reasona- 

3f  target  pricing  in  order  to 

from   economically   de- 

$tates   through   these   tough 


farr  lers 


I  would  like  to  say  that 

parity  level  for  future 

eknbargoes  seems  to  me  to  be 


a  fair  level,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  vote  to  protect  farmers 
from  the  problems  they  experienced 
last  year  during  the  Soviet  grain  em- 
bargo. I  am  confident  that  a  90-per- 
cent-parity  level  will  insure  that  those 
farmers  will  never  again  be  left  high 
and  dry  with  unused  surpluses  of  farm 
products  and  an  empty  bank  account 
while  the  Government  plays  politics 
with  their  livelihoods. 


SADAT'S  DEATH:  A  BLOW  TO 
WORLD  PEACE 

(Mrs.  CHISHOLM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  ) 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
shocked,  dismayed,  and  saddened  by 
the  brutal  assassination  of  Egyptian 
President  Anwar  Sadat. 

Once  again,  a  few  seconds  of  gunfire, 
a  few  speeding  bullets,  have  silenced 
the  voice  of  a  great  world  leader.  Once 
again,  violence  has  replaced  reason  in 
world  affairs.  Once  again,  the  struggle 
for  peace  and  for  moderation  has  been 
set  back  by  those  whose  only  methods 
are  death  and  destruction. 

Anwar  Sadat  bore  an  inner  strength 
that  could  immediately  be  sensed  by 
those  around  him.  He  possessed  the 
rare  human  gifts  of  enlightened,  com- 
mitted leadership  which  enabled  him 
to  advance  his  region  and  his  world. 

His  foresight,  commitment,  and  de- 
termination helped  build  a  bridge  be- 
tween bitter  enemies.  By  walking  a 
high  but  lonely  road,  he  single-hand- 
edly softened  the  hardened  hospitility 
between  millions  of  Arabs  and  Israelis, 
and  he  gave  all  of  us  new  hope  for  an 
end  to  turmoil  and  bloodshed  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Now  we  are  left  to  wonder:  Who  will 
continue  his  great  work,  who— if 
anyone— will  assume  the  demanding 
role  of  peacemaker,  who  will  restrain 
the  march  of  communism  and  extre- 
mism in  that  unstable  part  of  the 
globe,  who  will  fill  the  vacuum  that 
his  death  has  created? 

Our  Nation's  leaders,  and  leaders  of 
all  the  world's  nations,  must  answer 
the  challenge.  We  must  say  "no"  to 
killing,  "never"  to  war,  and  "now  and 
forever"  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
freedom  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 


LIMITATION  OF  FBI  FINGER- 
PRINT IDENTIFICATION  SERV- 
ICE 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
August  of  this  year,  a  notice  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  came 
into  all  of  our  offices,  and  the  full 
impact  of  that  notice  is  now  just  being 


felt.  It  was  a  notice  that  the  States 
will  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves,  in 
many  instances,  of  the  fingerprint 
identification  service  provided  by  the 
FBI.  That  means  that  States  like  Cali- 
fornia, for  instance,  cannot  plug  into 
their  fingerprint  identification  system 
to  check  on  those  applicants  for  very 
sensitive  positions  in  government  and 
in  agencies. 

In  talking  with  some  of  the  people  in 
California,  they  brought  to  mind  one 
case  where  an  applicant  for  a  day  care 
center  in  fact  had  a  criminal  record  in 
another  State  for  child  abuse.  In  fact, 
she  had  tossed  an  infant  out  of  the 
house  into  an  incinerator. 

It  is  in  States  like  my  own.  where 
the  Casino  Control  Commission  is  en- 
deavoring to  screen  applicants  to  make 
sure  they  have  no  ties  to  organized 
crime,  that  the  crunch  is  going  to  be 
felt.  There  is  no  suitable  alternative 
for  our  State  and  local  agencies. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  if  we 
really  want  to  win  the  war  on  crime, 
we  are  moving  in  the  wrong  direction. 
This  new  policy  is  pennywise  and 
pound  foolish. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  up 
this  most  important  point.  This  is  an 
outrageous  limitation  in  our  war  on 
crime. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  in  the  FBI  40 
years  ago.  and  the  central  identifica- 
tion records  of  the  Bureau  were  then, 
as  they  are  now.  the  main  clearing- 
house for  information  on  crime.  It 
would  be  a  shame  to  cut  off  that  as- 
sistance to  law  enforcement. 


ANWAR  SADAT-A  GREAT  MAN 
OF  PEACE 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  high  points,  I  suppose,  of  my 
life  was  just  a  very  short  time  ago,  in 
1977,  when  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  in  Tel  Aviv  and  we  met 
with  Prime  Minister  Begin  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  extend  an  invitation 
to  the  President  of  Egypt  for  a  meet- 
ing. He  said  that  he  would.  We  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Cairo,  where  we 
met  with  President  Sadat  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  accept  such  an  invita- 
tion. Being  the  giant  of  a  man  that  he 
was.  he  said: 

Of  course,  I  will  go  to  Jerusalem,  I  will  go 
to  the  Knesset,  I  would  go  to  the  ends  of 
the  Earth  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

Three  days  later  the  invitation  was 
extended,  and  since  then,  all  has 
become  history.  They  did  in  fact  meet 
and    the    history    of    the    turbulent 
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Middle    East    was    changed    for    the 
better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore  the  senseless 
slaughter  and  killing  of  such  a  great 
man  of  peace.  I  took  great  satisfaction 
in  having  played  a  small  part  in  bring- 
ing Begin  and  Sadat— Israel  and 
Egypt— together.  If  I  had  a  personal 
ambition,  it  would  be  to  contribute 
just  a  portion  of  what  this  great  man 
has  done  toward  world  peace. 


THE  HISTORIC  FIRST  MEETING 
OF  A  CONGRESSIONAL  DELE- 
GATION WITH  PRESIDENT 
ANWAR  EL-SADAT 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
share  the  sadness  and  horror  over  the 
assassination  of  President  Sadat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son) has  already  indicated,  have 
memories  of  our  meeting  with  this 
great  statesman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
delegation  from  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  chair,  back  in  1973  became 
the  first  congressional  delegation  to 
meet  with  President  Sadat.  It  was  just 
after  the  Yom  Kippur  war.  We  were 
tremendously  impressed  with  Presi- 
dent Sadat's  candor  and  his  clearly  ex- 
pressed desire  for  peace.  We  came 
back  here  and  reported  that  impres- 
sion to  the  Congress  and  to  our  con- 
stituents. Many  of  them  thought  we 
were  being  misled.  But  then  other  con- 
gressional groups  went  to  Egypt  and 
had  the  opportunity  to  be  both 
charmed  and  impressed  with  this 
great  leadei  of  the  greatest  Arab 
State.  And  they  came  to  realize  that 
we  were  right. 

In  a  very  real  sense  that  first  histor- 
ic meeting  led  directly  to  the  events  of 
the  long  and  painful  peace  process 
which  President  Sadat  did  so  much  to 
inspire— the  phased  withdrawals  from 
the  Suez,  the  historic  trip  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and,  finally,  the  Camp  David 
agreement. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of 
that  original  meeting.  And  all  of  us 
who  participated  in  it,  I  feel  sure,  will 
do  everything  in  our  power  in  the 
months  ahead,  to  assure  that  the 
dream  of  peace,  for  which  President 
Sadat  gave  his  own  life,  will  indeed 
become  a  living  reality. 


U.S.     ARMS     SALES     WOULD     UN- 
DERMINE   PEACE    FOR    WHICH 
ANWAR       SADAT       SACRIFICED 
HIS  LIFE 
(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks. ) 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Anwar 

Sadat  has  been  universally  acknowl- 


edged as  a  man  of  peace.  Specifically, 
he  was  an  Arab  leader  who  acknowl- 
edged Israel's  right  to  exist  and  moved 
his  country  toward  living  in  peace 
with  her. 

For  this,  he  could  never  be  forgiv- 
en—not by  the  Libyans,  the  Syrians, 
the  Iraqis,  the  PLO,  and  not  by  the 
Saudi  Arabians. 

While  Sadat  was  being  gunned  down 
yesterday,  Yassir  Arafat  was  on  his 
way  to  Beijing  to  arrange  a  purchase 
of  Red  Chinese  arms  for  the  PLO. 

This  is  the  same  China  that  has 
been  making  overtures  about  buying 
armaments  from  the  United  States, 
arms  purchases  that  would  be  fi- 
nanced in  large  part  by  the  Saudis. 

Consider  it:  U.S.  offensive  F-15 
equipment  and  AWACS  for  the 
Saudis,  who  have  declared  a  holy  war 
of  extermination  against  Israel,  and 
U.S.  arms  for  the  Red  Chinese,  who 
will  sell  their  arms  for  Saudi  money  to 
the  PLO,  which  has  declared  Israel's 
destruction  as  its  No.  1  objective. 
Somehow,  this  does  not  seem  like  the 
peace  for  which  Anwar  Sadat  sacri- 
ficed his  life. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  his  statement.  I 
just  wanted  the  gentleman  to  know 
that  I  read  in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  that  Yassir  Arafat's  chief 
aide  has  announced  that  he  wants  to 
shake  the  hand  of  the  man  who  pulled 
the  trigger  and  killed  Anwar  Sadat. 
This  should  serve  as  a  vivid  reminder 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  PLO.  and 
why  this  Nation  should  identify  that 
organization  as  the  No.  1  obstacle  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement. 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  no.  The  gentleman  may  un- 
derstand that,  but  that  is  incorrect. 
We  will  be  taking  testimony  only  on  a 
hearing. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Testimony  only.  And 
has  this  been  approved  by  the  minori- 
ty? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Yes;  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 
AND  GOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 
TIONS OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  ON 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  13,  1981, 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to  sit  while  the  House  is  reading  for 
amendment,  if  it  should  be  reading  for 
amendment,  under  the  5-minute  rule 
on  Tuesday.  October  13,  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  in  order 
to  ask  the  gentleman,  do  I  understand 
you  are  marking  up  a  bill? 


EXTENDING  AUTHORITY  TO 
COMPENSATE  FOR  SEIZURE  BY 
FOREIGN  NATIONS  OF  U.S. 
FISHING  VESSELS 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1191)  to  extend  for  1  year  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  to 
reimburse  commercial  fishermen  of 
the  United  States  for  certain  losses  in- 
curred as  the  result  of  the  seizure  of 
their  vessels  by  foreign  nations,  with 
Senate  amendments  to  House  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments  to  House  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  House  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  engrossed  amendment 
to  the  text  of  the  bill,  insert: 

That  section  7  of  the  Fishermen's  Protec- 
tive Act  of  1967  (22  U.S.C.  1977)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  adding  immediately  after  the 
fourth  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Those  fees  not  currently 
needed  for  payments  under  this  section 
shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  invested  in  obli- 
gations of,  or  guaranteed  by.  the  United 
States  and  all  revenues  accruing  from  such 
deposits  or  investments  shall  be  credited  to 
such  separate  account.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (e).  by  striking  out  '(Dc- 
tober  1.  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•October  1.  1984". 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  June  29,  1935  (relating  to  certain  seago- 
ing vessels)  (46  U.S.C.  367).  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  striking  "January  1. 
1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  January 
1.  1988'. 

(2)  Section  10(c)  of  the  Act  of  May  28, 
1908  (relating  to  seagoing  barges)  (46  U.S.C. 
395(c))  is  amended  by  striking  "January  1. 
1982."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Janu- 
ary 1.  1988.". 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4426  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes  of  the  United  States 
(46  U.S.C.  404),  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
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BllEAUX  (during  the  reading). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 

Senate  amendments  to  the 

ajnendments  be  considered  as 

printed  in  the  Record. 
^PEAKER     pro    tempore.     Is 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Louisiana? 
Aas  no  objection. 
iiPEAKER     pro    tempore.     Is 
objection  to  the  initial  request 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 
FPRSYTHE.   Mr.  Speaker,   re- 
right  to  object.  I  make  this 
i  on  in  order  to  allow  the  chair- 
I  he  subcommittee  to  give  us  a 
planation  of  the  matter  that  is 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
aurpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
to   the   Members   and   the 
minority  member  of  the  sub- 
that   this   bill   passed   the 
couple   of   weeks   ago,    and 
jassed  the  House  it  was  a  per- 
uthorization.  The  Senate  has 
bafck  and  made  it  a  3-year  au- 
thereby  limiting  the  bill, 
find  acceptable.  They  have 
two     relatively     minor 
One  would  extend  for  5 
4urrent  exemption  which  is  in 
grant  fishery  tender  vessels 
various  Coast  Guard  inspec- 
irements.  These  exemptions 
granted   in    1968   and   ex- 
t^vice,  in  1973  and  in  1978. 
that,  as  does  the  Senate,  the 
are  justified, 
other  amendment   the  Senate 
to  declare  as  nonnavigable  a 
the  Green  River  in  Wash- 
\4hich  would  allow  the  State  to 
some  permanent  structures 
river. 

both  of  the  Senate-added 

to  be  acceptable,  and  we 

the  House  to  accept  them. 

D  1045 

Mr.  FCbRSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther res(!rving  the  right  to  object,  I 
fully  cor  cur  with  the  explanation  of 
my  cha  rman.  I  think  these  two 
Senate  amendments  that  were  added 
are  gooc  amendments,  noncontrover- 
sial.  and  should  be  passed. 


WB 

added 


lo 


first 
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that 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
1181,  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 
PAY  AND  BENEFITS  ACT  OF 
1981 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Tues- 
day, October  6,  1981,  I  call  up  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1181)  to  amend  titles  10  and  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  pay  and 
allowances  and  benefits  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  and  certain  de- 
pendents, and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Octobers,  1981.) 

Mr.  NICHOI^  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  considered  as 
read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nich- 
ols) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols). 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  House  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1181,  the  Uniformed  Services  Pay 
Act  of  1981.  This  legislation  will  dem- 
onstrate the  continued  resolve  of  the 
Congress  to  insure  that  military  pay 
does  not  experience  the  neglect  it  suf- 
fered in  the  past.  Recent  recruiting 
and  retention  statistics  show  signifi- 
cant improvements  and  are  reaching 


the  level  that  is  needed  to  sustain  the 
size  and  quality  military  force  we  re- 
quire. 

I  believe  that  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  these  statistics  is  a  direct 
result  of  our  actions  last  year  in  the 
area  of  military  compensation  and  the 
.service  member's  expectation  of  fur- 
ther action  by  the  Congress  this  year. 
The  conference  report  we  bring  before 
the  House  today  will  maintain  this 
momentum. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  conference 
report  is  the  pay  increa.se  effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  1981.  for  all  uniformed  serv- 
ices personnel.  Pay  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel will  be  increased  by  10  to  17 
percent,  with  the  larger  increases 
going  to  the  more  senior  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. All  officers  will  receive  a  14.3- 
percent  increase.  Importantly,  all  serv- 
ice members  will  receive  a  double-digit 
pay  increase. 

The  conference  report  adopts  most 
of  the  other  provisions  in  both  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 

Hazardous  duly  incentive  pay  will  be 
extended  to  personnel  serving  as  deck 
crew  of  a  ship  other  than  an  aircraft 
carrier  from  which  aircraft  are 
launched,  to  personnel  exposed  to  vi- 
ruses or  bacteria  in  laboratory  situa- 
tions, and  to  personnel  handling  toxic 
fuel.  The  rates  of  hazardous  duty  in- 
centive pay  for  enlisted  personnel 
were  also  increased. 

Special  pay  of  up  to  $350  per  month 
will  be  authorized  for  air  weapons  con- 
trollers assigned  aboard  AWACS. 

The  rates  of  aviation  career  incen- 
tive pay— better  known  as  flight  pay- 
will  be  restructured  and  increased  to  a 
maximum  of  $400  per  month. 

Enlistment  bonus  authority  will  be 
modified  to  permit  a  maximum  pay- 
ment of  $8,000  for  a  4-year  enlistment 
in  a  critical  skill;  $5,000  of  that 
amount  will  be  payable  in  a  lump  sum 
with  the  remainder  available  as  a  peri- 
odic payment.  A  2-year  test  of  a  bonus 
of  up  to  $4,000  for  a  3-year  enlistment 
in  the  Army  is  authorized. 

Standing  back  and  evaluating  the 
conference  report,  one  must  be  struck 
by  the  balance  between  the  across-the- 
board  increases  required  to  maintain  a 
service  member's  financial  security 
and  the  targeted  provisions  focusing 
on  critical  skills  and  financial  irritants. 
This  has  been  the  philosophy  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  was 
the  philosophy  adopted  by  the  House 
conferees.  I  think  this  philosophical 
underpinning  of  the  conference  report 
has  added  significantly  to  its  quality. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
conference  report  on  S.  1181. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  the  sup- 
port of  this  conference  report,  S.  1181. 
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and  I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that 
time  is  critical  for  the  adoption  of  this 
bill. 

This  pay  raise  was  scheduled  to  take 
effect  on  October  1  and  we  need  to  act 
on  this  today  because  we  all  realize 
that  October  1  was  last  Thursday.  So 
we  have  to  complete  our  activity  on 
this  bill  today  so  that  the  members  of 
the  armed  services  will  receive  the  pay 
increase  in  their  October  15  pay- 
checks. 

It  simply  will  take  that  much  time  to 
process  it. 

Much  attention  through  the  years 
has  been  focused  on  the  manpower 
problems  in  our  armed  services  and 
last  year  Congress  responded  to  that 
problem  with  about  a  $5  billion  pay 
raise  and  package  of  incentives.  This 
investment  in  our  Armed  Forces  is 
paying  off,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Recruitment  and  retention  rates  are 
up  markedly,  even  dramatically  in 
some  areas.  This  bill  which  represents 
another  pay  raise  of  approximately  $5 
billion  will  help  to  maintain  the  mo- 
mentum that  we  have  gotten  started 
as  a  result  of  last  year's  action. 

The  conference  report  is  a  product 
of  considerable  compromise. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the 
House  version  provided  for  a  14.3-per- 
cent pay  raise  across  the  board.  Our 
primary  effort  was  to  provide  compa- 
rability to  all  the  people  in  the  serv- 
ices, to  keep  military  pay  even  with  ci- 
vilian pay,  which  is  what  Congress  had 
promised  as  a  result  of  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force  back  in  1972. 

The  Senate  version,  on  the  other 
hand,  used  a  different  philosophy. 
They  stressed  targeting.  They  provid- 
ed various  increases  for  different 
grades  depending  on  shortages  in  the 
ranks.  Their  bill  provided  raises  of 
something  between  7  percent  and  22 
percent.  The  compromise  resulting 
from  all  this  added  up  to  pretty  nearly 
a  perfect  split  in  pay  raises  for  enlisted 
ranks  between  the  House  and  Senate 
version.  In  the  officer  ranks,  the 
House  was  preserved.  The  House  posi- 
tion of  14.3  percent  across  the  board 
will  be  used  for  the  officer  ranks. 

I  sincerely  feel  it  is  the  best  pay  bill 
that  we  could  have  gotten  under  the 
very  different  circumstances  of  vastly 
differing  House  and  Senate  positions 
and  pay  raise  philosophies.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, for  the  splendid  job  he  did  in 
maintaining  the  House  position  during 
the  long  and  arduous  hours  of  negotia- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  program  be- 
cause I  feel  it  is  the  best  pay  raise  bill 
we  can  get. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 


Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nich- 
ols), and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Mitchell),  and  particularly 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  for  not 
only  keeping  the  word  that  they  gave 
to  me  and  other  Members  of  the 
House  a  few  weeks  ago  relative  to  haz- 
ardous and  incentive  pay,  but  because 
I  think  it  was  one  of  the  wisest  deci- 
sions that  we  have  made  in  a  long 
time.  And  I  would  like  to  say  why. 

In  the  report  which  is  before  us 
today,  we  have  a  provision  which  ex- 
tends incentive  pay  to  toxic  fuel  han- 
dlers like  those  who  work  on  the  Titan 
missile  system  in  my  State  of  Arkansas 
and  the  work  of  the  conference  also 
recedes  to  the  Senate  position  which 
would  increase  the  pay  for  those  en- 
listed men  who  work  on  the  Titan 
system  and  handle  that  highly  toxic 
gas  from  $55  per  month  to  $83  per 
month.  That  may  not  sound  like  a  lot 
of  money,  but  it  is  one  more  element 
in  building  the  type  of  incentive  that 
we  have  to  have  in  order  to  keep  those 
Titan  missiles  safe  so  long  as  they  are 
operative.  And  under  any  plan  that  is 
being  discussed  here,  it  is  clear  that 
there  they  are  going  to  stand  and  be  in 
existence  for  at  least  a  few  more  years. 

We  have  tried  to  work  hard  to  build 
a  level  of  safety  so  that  the  people 
who  work  on  the  system  will  insure 
safety  to  the  citizens  that  live  in  the 
area  of  the  Titan  missiles.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  important  step  in  doing  that. 

It  is  very  hard  to  keep  a  high  level  of 
incentive  and  initiative  when  you  work 
in  a  job  like  that,  that  most  of  the 
time  is  quite  boring,  but  on  occasion 
presents  a  reason  which  makes  it  plain 
to  the  world  that  those  systems  are  in- 
herently dangerous  and  do  need 
people  who  are  highly  motivated, 
highly  trained,  and  the  best  people  we 
will  have  in  the  service. 

If  this  bill  contains  nothing  else  of 
value,  we  should  pass  it  for  that  pur- 
pose alone. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman who  worked  on  this  so  very 
hard  to  get  this  provision  in  confer- 
ence. It  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  I 
think  we  have  done  here  in  a  long 
time  and  it  makes  sense. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion and  say  that  his  amendment  cer- 
tainly strengthened  the  pay  raise 
package  and  certainly  made  it  a  far 
better  bill. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Will  the  gentleman  go  over  the  tar- 
geting provisions  of  this  pay  sched- 


ule—10  percent  to  17  percent,  as  I  un- 
derstan(i  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Yes. 
The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  And  within  those  fig- 
ures the  services  will  then  target  the 
money  to  various  grades? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Yes. 
the  compromise  that  was  arrived  at 
was  very  similar  to  the  one  suggested 
by  the  administration. 

As  the  gentleman  will  recall,  our  14.3- 
percent  pay  raise 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Was  across  the  board. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York  (con- 
tinuing). Was  across  the  board  and  it 
provided  the  flexibility  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  target  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  that. 

So  the  day  of  the  conference  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  wrote  us  a  letter 
saying  that  he  would  target  up  to  25 
percent  in  a  certain  way. 

Now  the  compromise  closely  fol- 
lowed his  recommendations. 

I  will  read  them  for  the  gentleman, 
if  he  is  interested. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  No;  I  just  wanted  to  get 
it  clear  in  my  mind  how  we  got  off  of 
the  14.3  percent  and  then  came  back 
toward  the  theory  that  was  involved  in 
the  ether  body's  bill,  the  targeting. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  It  was 
the  result  of  the  compromise.  As  the 
gentleman  will  recall  the  Senate  ver- 
sion targeted  much  of  their  pay  raise 
between  7  and  22  percent.  We  felt  that 
was  confusing  and  we  felt  we  did  not 
need  to  target  that  much  money  be- 
cause even  though  they  were  stressing 
retention,  our  bill  did  just  about  as 
good  a  job  in  retaining  those  senior 
enlisted  grades.  We  were  also  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  recruit- 
ment down  the  line  and  felt  our  ver- 
sion was  superior  in  this  regard. 

So,  I  think  it  is  a  good  compromise 
for  the  enlisted  ranks.  The  compro- 
mise results  in  a  position  just  about 
halfway  between  the  two  original  posi- 
tions. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  by  saying 
there  was  a  provision  in  the  ^ouse  bill 
which  carried  14.3  percent  across  the 
board,  but  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  their  wisdom  could  target  up  to  25 
percent. 

I  am  certain  if  the  House  bill  had 
passed  intact  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  have  exercised  that  pre- 
rogative. So  the  targeting  bill  that  we 
bring  to  the  floor  today  really  has  the 
approval  of  all  of  the  branches  of  the 
services. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
yield  to  t  le  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman fc  r  yielding. 

I  take  t  lis  time  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman f  om  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Mit:hell),  and  I  hope  that  when 
this  bill  s  finalized  it  will  be  charac- 
terized as  the  Nichols-Mitchell  bill. 
They  ha\  e  worked  hard  and  long  and  I 
think  very  intelligently.  These  men 
are  not  cnly  compassionate  insofar  as 
our  militiry  personnel  are  concerned, 
but  they  ilso  are  realistic. 

I  believe  that  when  they  looked  at 
the  situj  tion  and  they  asked  them- 
selves, "What  does  it  take  to  recruit 
and  retai  i  qualified  personnel,  what  is 
required  to  encourage  these  young 
people  tc  join  the  military  forces  and 
to  remaii  in  the  service?"  I  believe 
that  the  package  which  they  have 
come  up  with  addresses  the  matter  in 
both  the  near  and  long  term.  I  highly 
commenc  them  for  the  work  that  they 
have  donp 

Mr. 


NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
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I  have  no  further  re- 
time and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ly  time. 

D  1100 

Mr.  NItHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man frori  Missouri,  a  member  of  the 
subcomn-  ittee  (Mr.  Skelton). 

SnELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 

national    defense    is    no 

tl^an  the  men  and  women  that 

uniform. 

to  commend  the  chairman  of 

sub  committee,     the     gentleman 

Al^ama  (Mr.  Nichols)  that  has 

hard  and  diligently  on  this 


that  this  bill  is  a  step  toward 
continued  recruitment  and 
in  the  armed  services  that 


profession  of  arms  is  an  honora- 
however,  we  must  pay 
e,  these  men  and  women  in 
an  adequate  salary.  I  think 
(  ompromise  bill  that  does  just 
the  enlisted  ranks,  it  ranges 
percent  to  a  17-percent  in- 
for  the  officers  it  is  a  14.3- 
icross-the-board  increase.  It 
includes  many  other  areas  that  I 
ery  important  regarding  the 
compensition  of  those  in  the  armed 
services,  [t  does  give  a  status  of  flight 
pay  to  those  controllers  in  the 
AWACS  jecause  we  see  that  there  has 
been  a  si  ortage  of  these  controllers  in 
the  Air  F  orce  for  some  time. 


We  increased  the  ROTC  scholar- 
ships for  the  Navy  as  well  as  for  the 
Air  Force,  which  we  did  for  the  Army 
last  year. 

We  allow  for  an  aviation  career  in- 
centive pay  for  those  who  have  been 
in  the  flying  end  of  our  defense  for 
over  25  years.  This  continues  their 
flight  pay. 

All  in  all.  this  is  an  excellent  bill,  a 
good  compromise.  I  commend  the 
chairman.  I  commend  the  ranking  mi- 
nority leader. 

I  urge  its  passage  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Tne  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  416,  nays 
0.  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  251] 
YEAS-416 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamm 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 


Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappel) 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

D'Amours 


Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 


Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Fields 

Findley 

Pish 

FIthian 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml) 

Ford  (TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Qejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Cradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunden>on 

Hagedorn 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 


Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

MrClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McCrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 


Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

SantinI 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wlnn 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 
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NAYS— 0 

Hansen  (ID) 

McGrath 

Scheuer 

Hansen  (ITD 

McHugh 

Schneider 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Harkin 

McKinney 

Schroeder 

Brown  (OH) 

Early 

Marriott 

Hartnett 

Mica 

Schulze 

Burton.  John 

Fiedler 

Savage 

Hatcher 

Michel 

Schumer 

Butler 

Plorio 

Smith  (OR) 

Hawkins 

Mikulski 

Seiberling 

Davis 

Goldwater 

Thomas 

Hefner 

Miller  (CA) 

Sensenbrenner 

Dixon 

Jones  (NO 

Wirth 

Heftel 

Miller  (OH) 

Shamansky 

Dorgan 

Levitas 

Hendon 

MineU 

Shannon 

Hertel 

Minish 

Sharp 

D  1115 

Hightower 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Shaw 

Hiler 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Shelby 

Mr.  HERTEL  changed  his  vote  from 

Hillis 

Moakley 

Shumway 

"nay" to  " 

yea." 

Holland 
Hollenbeck 

Moffett 
Molinari 

Shuster 
Slljander 

So   the 

previous   question   was   or- 

Holt 

Mollohan 

Simon 

dered. 

Hopkins 

Montgomery 

Skeen 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 

Horton 

Moore 

Skelton 

nounced  as  above  recorded. 

Howard 
Hoyer 

Moorhead 
Morrison 

Smith  (AD 
Smith  (lA) 

The   SPEAKER   pro 

tempore.   The 

Hubbard 

Mottl 

Smith  (NE) 

question  is  on  the  conference  report. 
The   question   was   taken:   and   the 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 

Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (OR) 
Smith  (PA) 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 

Hutto 

Napier 

Snowe 

the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Hyde 
Ireland 

Natcher 
Neal 

Snyder 
Solarz 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Jacot>s 

Nelligan 

Solomon 

Mr.     LUNGREN.     Mr 

Speaker,    I 

Jeffords 

Nelson 

Spence 

demand  a 

recorded  vote. 

Jeffries 
Jenkins 

NichoU 
Nowak 

St  Germain 
Stangeland 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Johnston 

O'Brien 

Stanton 

The  vote  was  taken 

by  electronic 

Jones  (OK) 

Oakar 

Stark 

device,  and  there  were— 

ayes  417.  noes 

Jones  (TN) 
Kastenmeier 

Oberstar 
Ottinger 

Staton 
Stenholm 

1,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 

Kazen 

Oxley 

Stokes 

[Roll  No.  252] 

Kemp 

Panetu 

Stratton 

Kildee 

Parris 

Studds 

AYES-417 

Kindness 

Pashayan 

Stump 

Addabbo 

Chisholm 

Emmery 

Kogovsek 

Patman 

Swift 

Akaka 

Clausen 

English 

Kramer 

Patterson 

Synar 

Albosta 

Clay 

Erdahl 

LaFalce 

Paul 

Tauke 

Alexander 

dinger 

Erlenborh 

Lagomarsino 

Pease 

Tauzln 

Anderson 

Coats 

Ertel 

Lantos 

Pepper 

Taylor 

Andrews 

Coelho 

Evans  (DE) 

Latta 

Perkins 

Traxler 

Annunzio 

Coleman 

Evans  (GA) 

Leach 

Petri 

Trible 

Anthony 

Collins  (ID 

Evans  (lA) 

Leath 

Peyser 

Udall 

Applegate 

Collins  (TX) 

Evans  (IN) 

LeBoutillier 

Pickle 

Vander  Jagt 

Archer 

Conable 

Fary 

Lee 

Porter 

Vento 

Ashbrook 

Conte 

Fascell 

Lehman 

Price 

Volkmer 

Aspin 

Conyers 

Fazio 

Leiand 

Pritchard 

Walgren 

Atkinson 

Corcoran 

Fenwick 

Lent 

Pursell 

Walker 

AuCoin 

Coughlin 

Perraro 

Lewis 

Quillen 

Wampler 

Badham 

Courter 

Fields 

Livingston 

Rahall 

Washington 

Bafalis 

-     Coyne.  James 

Findley 

Loeffler 

RaiUback 

Watkins 

Bailey  (MO) 

Coyne,  William 

Fish 

Long (LA) 

Rangel 

Waxman 

Bailey  (PA) 

Craig 

Fithian 

Long  (MD) 

Ratchford 

Weaver 

Barnard 

Crane.  Daniel 

Flippo 

Lott 

Regula 

Weber  (MN) 

Bamea 

Crane.  Philip 

Foglietta 

Lowery  (CA) 

Reuss 

Weber  (OH) 

Beard 

Crockett 

Foley 

Lowry  (WA) 

Rhodes 

Weiss 

Bedell 

D'Amours 

Ford  (Ml) 

Lujan 

Richmond 

White 

Beilenson 

Daniel.  Dan 

Ford  (TN) 

Luken 

R-naldo 

Whitehurst 

Benedict 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Porsythe 

Lundine 

Ritter 

Whitley 

Bennett 

Danielson 

Fountain 

Lungren 

Roberts  (KS) 

Whittaker 

Bereuter 

Dannemeyer 

Fowler 

Madigan 

Roberts  (SD) 

Whitten 

Bethune 

Daschle 

Frank 

Markey 

Robinson 

Williams  (MT) 

Bevill 

Daub 

Prenzel 

Marks 

Rcxlino 

Williams  (OH) 

Biaggi 

Davis 

Frost 

Marlenee 

Roe 

Wilson 

Bingham 

de  la  Garza 

Fuqua 

Martin  (ID 

Roemer 

Winn 

Blanchard 

Deckard 

Garcia 

Martin  (NO 

Rogers 

Wolf 

Bliley 

Dellums 

Gaydos 

Martin  (NY) 

Rose 

Wolpe 

Boggs 

DeNardU 

Gejdenson 

Matsui 

Rosenthal 

Wortley 

Boland 

Derrick 

Gephardt 

Mattox 

Rostenkowski 

Wright 

Boiling 

Derwinski 

Gibbons 

Mavroules 

Roth 

Wyden 

Boner 

Dickinson 

Gilman 

Mazzoli 

Roukema 

Wylie 

Bonior 

Dicks 

Gingrich 

McClory 

Rousselot 

Yates 

Bonker 

Dingell 

Ginn 

McCloskey 

Roybal 

Yatron 

Bouquard 

Dixon 

Glickman 

McCollum 

Rudd 

Young  (AK) 

Bowen 

Donnelly 

Gonzalez 

McCurdy 

Russo 

Young (PL) 

Breaux 

Dorgan 

Goodling 

McDade 

Sabo 

Young  (MO) 

Brinkley 

Dornan 

Gore 

McDonald 

Santini 

Zablocki 

Brodhead 

Dougherty 

Gradison 

McEwen 

Sawyer 

Zeferetti 

Brooks 

Dowdy 

Gramm 

NOES-1 

Broomfield 

Downey 

Gray 

Brown  (CA) 

Dreier 

Green 

Benjamin 

Brown  (CO) 

Duncan 

Gregg 

Broyhill 

Dunn 

Grisham 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Burgener               Dwyer 
Burton.  Phillip     Dymally 
Byron                    Dyson 
Campbell               Eckart 
Carman                 Edgar 
Carney                   Edwards  (AL) 

Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hagedorn 
Hall  (OH) 
Hall.  Ralph 
Hall.  Sam 

Brown  (OH) 
Burton.  John 
Butler 
Early 
Fiedler 

Florio 

Goldwater 

Heckler 

Jones  (NO 
Levitas 

Marriott 

Obey 

Savage 

Thomas 

Wirth 

Chappell 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hamilton 

Chappie 
Cheney 

Edwards  (OK) 
Emerson 

Hammerschmidt 
Hance 

D  1130 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Wirth  with  Ms.  Fiedler. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Goldwater. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Levitas  with  Mr.  Marriott. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AF- 
FAIRS TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 194 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
194),  disapproving  the  proposed  sales 
to  Saudi  Arabia  of  E-3A  airborne 
warning  n.nd  control  system  (AWACS) 
aircraft,  conformal  fuel  tanks  for  F-15 
aircraft,  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  missiles, 
and  Boeing  707  aerial  refueling  air- 
craft. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  SIT 
TODAY  WHILE  HOUSE  IS  IN 
SESSION 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  permitted  to 
sit  today  during  the  consideration  of 
the  agriculture  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
yesterday  there  was  a  gentleman's 
agreement  within  the  Foreign  Rela- 


2348; 


tions 

was 

put 


off 


th  is 


and 

on 

atten( 

Sadat 

those 

the 

and 

they 

had 


Committee   that  the  vote  that 

s<yieduled  for  yesterday  would  be 

until  today  in  view  of  the  un- 

circumstances  of  yesterday. 

to  the  House  for  the  undue 

here,  that  we  might  get  some 

but    understanding    that 

the  House  were  to  adjourn,  as 

scheduled  to  do,  by  3  o'clock,  it 

ithin  the  prerogative  of  the  com- 

to  meet  after  that  hour  and 

whatever  decision   they   would 

make  at  that  time. 

what  that  vote  will  be. 

Members,  many  particularly 

committee,    would    want    to 

the  memorial  service  for  Anwar 

at  the  National  Cathedral,  for 

reasons.  I  would  not  object  to 

ccmmittee  meeting  this  afternoon 

coming   to   the   conclusion   that 

iirere  going  to  come  to  yesterday 

not  been  for  the  gentleman's 


f  ortur  ate 
I  apologize 
delay 
agreei^ient 
even 
we  ar( 
is  w 
mitte< 
make 
want  to 
Rec(  (gnizing 


that 


]■ 
agreefient 

Mr 
the 

Mr 
the 


ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
gdntleman  yield? 

MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
dfctinguished  chairman  under  my 


reservation. 


fit 
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Member  in  this  House  is  going  to  be 
qualified  to  make  a  qualitative  deci- 
sion at  that  time. 

I  will  not  object  out  of  courtesy  to 
the  chairman  and  to  the  minority 
leader,  but  I  think  we  are  making  a 
mistake  in  rushing  this  thing  through, 
one  we  may  very  well  regret. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comment. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York  that,  if  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  this  House  will  not  be 
able  to  act  in  a  sensible  way  next  week 
on  the  arms  sale  proposal,  the  appro- 
priate thing  would  be  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  withdraw  the  arms  sale  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 

r  yielding.  He  has  very  succinct- 

to  the  House  what  had 

yesterday.  We  could  have, 

indeed  would  have,  reported  the 

concurrent  resolution  of  disap- 

yesterday  were  it  not  for  the 

assassination  of  F*resident 

At  that  time  we  did  not  even 

that  he  was  killed,  but  that  he 

indeed  hit,  and  we  adjourned  and 

the   consideration    of   the 

resolution  to  this  morning. 

do  not  have  the  permission  to 

approximately  half  an  hour  or 

mihutes  and  complete  the  commit- 

bisiness,  the  Chair  is  constrained 

the  committee  to  order  at  3:15 

the  House  adjourns,  and  never- 

report  the  bill  out  whichever 

the  committee  will  vote.  Of 

,  we  know  the  result,  but  deny- 

committee  permission  to  sit  is 

g(|ing  to  postpone  this  legislation  1 

I  hope  that  no  one  will  object. 

SOLOMON.   Mr.  Speaker,  will 

minority  leader  yield? 

MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 

oJ)ject.  but  I  think  that  the  com- 

with   all   due   respect   to   the 

and  to  the  members  of  the 

.  I  do  not  think  they  ought 

meeting.  I  think  the  extenuating 

of    yesterday    should 

any  decision  the  Foreign  Affairs 

and  the  Congress  should 

Even  before  yesterday's  terrible 

the  Mideast  situation   was  at 

cbnfusing,  but  now  it  is  complete- 


Mr 
man 

ly  reported 
happened 
and 
Hous< 
prova 

unfor  unate 
Sadat 
know 
was 

postponed 
concu  rrent 

If  we 
sit  foi 
45 
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to  cal 
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thele^ 
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Mr 
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Mr. 
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not 
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way 
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to  be 
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delay 

Comn^ittee 

make 

event 

best 

ly  unknown 

Circumstances  may  have  changed 
now  i,nd  if  the  gentleman  insists  on 
going  ahead  and  meeting  today  and 
acting,  and  this  matter  comes  to  the 
floor  in  Tuesday,  I  do  not  think  any 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  194 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
renew  my  unanimous  consent  request 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  report  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  194. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3603)  to 
provide  price  and  income  protection 
for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  continue  food  assistance  to 
low-income  households,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  3603.  with  Mr.  McHugh 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Friday. 


October  2.  1981,  all  time  for  general 
debate  had  expired. 

D  1145 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  bill  will  be 
considered  under  the  5-m'nute  rule  by 
titles  and  each  title  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

Section  1  reads  as  follows: 
H.R. 3603 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  with  the  following  table  of  contents 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1981". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

TTTLE  I— DAIRY  PRODUCTION  ACT  OP  1981 

TITLE  II— WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 

TITLE  III— WHEAT 

TITLE  IV— FEED  GRAINS 

TITLE  V— UPLAND  COTTON 

TITLE  VI— RICE 

TITLE  VII— PEANUTS 

TITLE  VIII— SOYBEANS 

TITLE  IX— OTHER  COMMODITIES 

TITLE  X— GENERAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

COMMODITY  PROVISIONS 

TITLE  XI— NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  COST  OF 

PRODUCTION  STANDARDS  REVIEW  BOARD 

TITLE  XII— EXPORT  PROVISIONS 

TITLE  XIII— FOOD  STAMP  AND  COMMODITY 
DISTRIBUTION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

TITLE  XIV— NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH. 
EXTENSION,  AND  TEACHING  POLICY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

TITLE  XV— CREDIT,  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 

FAMILY  FARMS 

TITLE  XVI— CONSERVATION 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  235.  it  is  in  order  to 
consider  en  bloc  the  amendments 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  30.  1981,  by,  and  if  of- 
fered by.  Representative  Bedell,  of 
Iowa,  and  said  amendments  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEDELL 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  amendments  shall  be  considered 
en  bloc  and  are  considered  as  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Bedell:  Page 
3,  strike  out  from  table  of  contents  "TITLE 
IX— OTHER  COMMODITIES"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "TITLE  IX-SUGAR". 

Page  3,  strike  out  line  1  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  13  on  page  10  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE  I-DAIRY  PRODUCTION  ACT  OF 
1981 

MILK  PRICE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  101.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  section  150  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  is  amended  by— 
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(1)  striking  out  everything  after  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing,  (A)  effective  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  provision  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982.  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  sup- 
ported at  such  level  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  less  than  $13.10  per  hun- 
dredweight for  milk  containing  3.67  per 
centum  milk  fat:  (B)  effective  for  the  period 
beginning  October  1.  1982,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983.  the  price  of  milk  shall  be 
supported  at  such  level  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  less  than  72.5  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor:  and  (C) 
effective  thereafter  for  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year  through  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985.  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  sup- 
ported at  a  level  of  not  less  than  70  per 
centum  of  parity,  except  that  whenever  the 
Secretary  estimates  that  net  Government 
price  support  purchases  of  milk  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  will  be  less  than  3.5  billion 
pounds  (milk  equivalent)  during  any  of  said 
latter  two  fiscal  years,  the  price  of  milk 
shall  be  supported  at  such  level  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  but  not  less  than  75 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  relevant  fiscal  year. 
Such  price  support  shall  be  provided 
through  the  purchase  of  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk.":  and 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (d)  in  its  entire- 
ty. 

PRODUCER  handlers 

Sec.  102.  The  legal  status  of  producer  han- 
dlers of  milk  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  shall  be 
the  same  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  made  by  this  Act  as  it  was  prior 
thereto. 

federal  milk  marketing  orders 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
is  further  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  !n  .<:iibparagraph  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion 8(c)(5)  all  that  part  of  said  subpara- 
graph (B)  which  follows  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  qf  clause  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(d)  a  further  adjust- 
ment to  encourage  seasonal  adjustments  in 
the  production  of  milk  through  equitable 
apijortionment  of  the  total  value  of  the 
milk  purchased  by  any  handler,  or  by  all 
handlers,  among  producers  on  the  basis  of 
their  marketings  of  milk  during  a  represent- 
ative period  of  time,  which  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to  one  year;  and  (e)  a  provision  provid- 
ing for  the  accumulation  and  disbursement 
of  a  fund  to  encourage  seasonal  adjustments 
in  the  production  of  milk  may  be  included 
in  an  order.". 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section 8c(17)  and  adding  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ":  Provided  further.  That  if  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  producers  as  defined  in 
a  milk  order  apply  in  writing  for  a  hearing 
on  a  proposed  amendment  of  such  order, 
the  Secretary  shall  call  such  a  hearing  if 
the  proposed  amendment  is  one  that  may 
legally  be  made  to  such  order.  Subsection 
(12)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
permit  any  cooperative  to  act  for  its  mem- 
bers in  an  application  for  a  hearing  under 
the  foregoing  proviso  and  nothing  in  such 
proviso  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  the 
Secretary  from  calling  an  amendment  hear- 
ing as  provided  in  subsection  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  not  be  required  to 


call  a  hearing  on  any  proposed  amendment 
to  an  order  in  response  to  an  application  for 
a  hearing  on  such  proposed  amendment  if 
the  application  requesting  the  hearing  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  has 
announced  his  decision  on  a  previously  pro- 
posed amendment  to  such  order  and  the  two 
proposed  amendments  are  essentially  the 
same.";  and 

(3)  inserting  after  the  phrase  "pure  and 
wholesome  milk"  in  section  8c(18)  the 
phrase  "to  meet  current  needs  and  further 
to  assure  a  level  of  farm  income  adequate  to 
maintain  productive  capacity  sufficient  to 
meet  anticipated  future  needs". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sut>section  (a)  shall 
become  effective  January  1.  1982  and  shall 
terminate  December  31.  1985. 

transfer  of  dairy  products  to  the 
military  and  veterans  hospitals 

Sec.  104.  section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1981"  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985." 

DAIRY  INDEMNITY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  105.  The  Act  of  August  13,  1968  (82 
Stat.  750.  as  amended;  7  U.S.C.  450  j,  k.  and 
1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1981"  in  section  3  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1985  ". 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  EXPORTATION  OF  DOMESTIC 
CONSUMPTION  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  encouraged  to  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  the  provisions  of  section  32  of 
Public  Law  320.  Seventy-fourth  Congress  (7 
U.S.C.  612c),  title  11  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  and  other  commodity  distribution  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  excess  invento- 
ries of  dairy  products  held  by  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  examine  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  inventories  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, and  other  excess  supplies  of  dairy 
products,  to  assist  in  the  production  of 
casein  and  caseinates  in  order  to  reduce  the 
impact  that  the  importation  of  foreign  sub- 
sidized casein  and  other  milk  protein  prod- 
ucts is  having  on  the  dairy  price  support 
program.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  within 
ninety  days  after  this  legislation  becomes 
effective,  in  writing,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  the  results 
of  such  an  examination. 

Page  61,  strike  out  line  3  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  15,  page  62,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE  IX-SUGAR 

Sec.  901.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  sugar  beets  and 
sugtu-cane.  section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  striking  out 
"honey,  and  milk "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "honey,  milk,  sugar  beets,  and  sug- 
arcane"; and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (f)  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  price  of  each  of  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  re- 
spectively, shall  be  supported  in  the  manner 
specified  below: 

"(1)  Effective  with  respect  to  sugar  proc- 
essed from  domestically  grown  sugarcane 
and  sugar  beets,  beginning  with  the  date  of 
enactment     of     this    subsection     through 


March  31.  1982.  the  Secretary  shall, 
through  purchases  of  the  processed  prod- 
ucts thereof,  support  the  price  of  sugarcane 
at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  to  approximate  a  raw  sugar 
price  of  18  cents  per  [>ound  and  the  price  of 
sugar  beets  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  rela- 
tion to  the  support  level  for  sugarcane. 

"(2)  Effective  October  1.  1982,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  suppori  the  price  of  each  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  domeblically 
grown  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  through 
nonrecourse  loans  on  the  processed  prod- 
ucts thereof,  as  follows: 

"(A)  For  the  1982  crop  of  sugarcane,  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate but  not  less  than  18  cents  per 
pound  for  raw  cane  sugar  for  the  1982  crop. 
For  each  of  the  1983  through  1985  crops  of 
sugarcane  the  loan  level  shall  be  that  of  the 
previous  year's  crop  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
change  in  (a)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of 
production  per  acre  estimated  for  the  two- 
year  period  which  includes  the  crop  year  for 
which  the  loan  level  will  be  applicable  and 
the  immediately  preceding  year,  from  (b) 
the  average  adjusted  cost  of  production  per 
acre  for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  the  loan  level  will 
be  applicable:  Provided,  That,  for  any  such 
crop,  the  adjustment  in  the  loan  level  may 
not  exceed  one-half  cent  per  pound.  The  ad- 
justed cost  of  production  for  each  of  such 
years  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  and  shall  be  limited  to  (i)  vari- 
able costs,  (ii)  machinery  ownership  costs, 
and  (iii)  genera!  farm  overhead  costs,  allo- 
cated to  the  crops  involved  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duction derived  from  each  crop. 

"(B)  For  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  sugar  beets,  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reasona- 
ble in  relation  to  the  level  of  loans  for  sug- 
arcane. 

Tlie  Secretary  shall  announce  the  loan  rate 
to  be  applicable  during  any  fiscal  year  as  far 
in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  that  fiscal 
year  as  practicable  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  Loans  during  any  such 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  not  earli- 
er than  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
shall  mature  before  the  end  of  that  fiscal 
year.". 
Page  77,  after  line  2  insert  the  following: 

EMERGENCY  FEED  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1012.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "shall" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "may". 

Page  185,  strike  out  line  13  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  20,  page  186,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

FARM  STORAGE  FACILITY  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1504.  Section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corp>oration  Charter  Act,  as  amend- 
ed by  section  151  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  word  "growers"  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  proviso  of  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following:  ",  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  such  loans  in  areas  in 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  such  storage". 

Page  205: 

(1)  line  1,  strike  out  "shall"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "may";  and 
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(2)  line  1! 
following: 
provided  b;' 


Mr 
appreciate 

I  rise  ir 
that  the 
gentlemar 
consensus 
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after  ■•t200,000.000"  insert  the 
Provided,  That  the  authority 
this  sentence  to  make  loans 
shall  be  efffective  only  to  the  extent  and  in 
such  amouits  as  may  be  provided  for  in 
prior  appro  jriations  Acts". 

u  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  g(  ntleman  kindly  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  th ;  committee. 

DE  I A  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
the  gentleman's  yielding, 
order  to  tell  the  Members 
amendment  offered  by  the 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  a 
amendment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  and  it  is  a  biparti- 
san amendment  which  allows  us  to 
bring  thii  bill  slightly  below  the 
budget.  The  effort  of  the  gentleman 
from  lows  (Mr.  Bedell)  in  this  amend- 
ment allows  us  to  bring  our  bill  to 
below  the  requisites  of  the  budget,  and 
this  side  is  ready  to  accept  that 
amendmei  it. 

I  would  also  ask  the  Indulgence  and 
cooperaticn  of  my  colleagues  because 
of  the  rejretful  events  of  yesterday. 
There  will  be  a  memorial  service  for 
President  Sadat  this  afternoon,  and 
also  this  s  the  beginning  of  the  reli- 
gious holiday.  I  would,  therefore,  ask 
the  Meml  ers  to  cooperate  with  us  and 
limit  debrte  as  much  as  possible  and 
not  ask  fsr  extensions  of  time.  That 
will  be  vei  y  helpful  in  all  respects. 

Mr.  ChiLirman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  y  elding. 

Mr.  PEySER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genth  man  yield? 

Mr.  be;  dell.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlt  man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PlIYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  Bike  to  state  at  this  time  that 
after  talk  ng  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committer  and  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  and  lue  to  the  fact  that  our  time 
is  really  lunning  out  on  us  today  and 
Members  are  going  to  have  to  be  leav- 
ing, and  V  ith  the  memorial  service  for 
President  Sadat  today,  rather  than 
call  for  th  e  division  that  I  was  going  to 
call  for  on  this  vote  on  the  sugar  sec- 
tion, I  am  not  going  to  call  for  that  di- 
vision. 

The  Bedell  amendment  will.  I  be- 
lieve, pasi  in  its  present  structure,  and 
I  will  be  r  ext  week  on  title  IX  offering 
my  amendment  to  strike  the  sugar 
program  I  rom  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chiirman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues fc  r  their  understanding  of  this 
situation.  We  have  found  ourselves  at 
this  late  1  lour  today  in  an  unusual  sit- 
uation, ar  d  I  certainly  want  to  cooper- 
ate and  t  y  to  help  the  House  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BIJDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  th(  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Peys  er)  for  his  cooperation. 

Mrs.  HI  ICKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genth  man  yield? 

Mr.  BE  DELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman fr  )m  Massachusetts. 


Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
which  will  strike  the  sugar  provisions 
of  the  Bedell  amendment,  I  agree 
that— constrained  by  the  shortened 
session  of  the  Congress,  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issue,  by  the  loss  we  feel 
at  the  death  of  President  Sadat,  and 
by  the  fact  that  Members  have  al- 
ready planned  their  departures— the 
important  and  lengthy  debate  that 
this  issue  deserves  would  unavoidably 
be  curtailed  and  thus  prevent  the 
airing  of  a  wide  range  of  substantive 
points.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
concur  in  the  decision  not  to  raise  the 
question  of  the  sugar  provisions  in  the 
Bedell  amendment,  but  I  wish  the 
record  to  show  that  in  no  way  does 
this  move  lend  support  to  the  sugar 
provisions  and  loan  figures  that  the 
Bedell  amendment  incorporates. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mrs.  Heckler),  and  I  appre- 
ciate her  cooperation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  ask  the  House  for  its  sup- 
port of  the  1981  farm  bill,  as  well  as 
urge  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  I 
will  be  offering  this  morning  to  assure 
that  our  farm  bill  is  within  the  budget. 

Last  Friday,  during  the  initial 
debate  on  this  bill,  we  heard  from 
many  documenting  the  sorry  state  of 
the  farm  economy  and  the  Depression- 
era  level  of  farm  income  and  commodi- 
ty prices. 

Before  explaining  my  amendment, 
however,  there  are  a  few  points  I 
would  like  to  make  or  reemphasize. 

Last  year.  U.S.  farm  exports  totaled 
$40.5  billion.  The  $23  billion  surplus  in 
agricultural  trade  which  the  United 
States  realized  in  1980  went  a  long 
way  toward  paying  our  foreign  fuel 
bill  and  helped  to  keep  the  dollar 
strong.  This  year,  farm  exports  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  a  record  $44.7  billion. 

This  year,  as  in  6  of  the  last  7,  food 
prices  are  expected  to  increase  slower 
than  the  general  rate  of  inflation. 
Pood  prices  in  1981  are  expected  to  in- 
crease at  a  rate  of  8  to  10  percent.  But 
did  you  know  that  just  one-fifth  of 
this  moderate  increase  is  do  to  higher 
prices  paid  to  fanners  for  their  prod- 
ucts? Fully  80  percent  of  this  year's  in- 
crease in  food  pricf.s  is  due  to  higher 
processing,  transportation,  and  mar- 
keting costs. 

Just  16.2  percent  of  the  U.S.  con- 
sumer's disposable  dollar  is  spent  on 
food.  That  is  the  lowest  in  our  history, 
and  it  is  indisputable  that  the  variety, 
quantity,  and  wholesomeness  of  the 
food  produced  by  American  farmers  is 
unmatched. 

In  1978.  with  the  help  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  as  well  as  the  support 
of  many  other  Members  from  rural 
areas,  the  House  approved  a  bill  pro- 
viding loan  guarantees  to  the  city  of 


New  York  so  that  New  York  could 
once  again  put  itself  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial footing.  I  hope  that  urban  Mem- 
bers will  remember  this  vote  and  help 
to  make  sure  that  agriculture  stays  on 
it  feet. 

What  I  am  suggesting  here  is  not  a 
"you  scratch  my  back  and  I'll  scratch 
yours"  type  of  relationship.  What  I 
am  suggesting  is  that  I  hope  that  just 
as  many  Members  from  rural  areas 
have  tried  to  understand  the  problems 
facing  our  cities  and  suburban  areas.  I 
hope  that  those  from  nonrural  dis- 
tricts will  make  an  earnest  attempt  to 
understand  the  challenges  facing  rural 
America. 

Rural  America  is  in  trouble  today, 
just  as  our  cities  are  facing  unprece- 
dented problems  and  mounting  fiscal 
pressures.  But  what  I  hope  that  we  do 
not  see  today  and  next  week  is  urban 
American  pitting  itself  against  its 
rural  counterpart.  We  need  to  work  to- 
gether to  solve  the  many  challenges 
facing  our  country  today,  and  a  coun- 
try divided  against  itself  cannot  stand 
long. 

It  was  recently  my  pleasure  to  host 
my  good  friend  and  our  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  on  a  work- 
ing tour  of  farms  in  northwest  Iowa. 
We  made  him  do  farm  chores;  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  with  farmers 
and  ask  about  their  way  of  life;  and  I 
hope  that  he  learned  much  from  his 
trip  about  the  difficulties  facing  our 
farmers  today.  I  know  that  I  learned 
much  about  the  concerns  of  his  con- 
stituents when  I  visited  his  New  York 
district  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  up  to  1,000  farm  families 
leave  their  farms  each  week  in  the 
United  States  and  seek  work  else- 
where. Most  of  them  do  not  want  to 
leave  but  are  forced  off  by  falling  farm 
income.  In  addition,  last  year  off-farm 
income  earned  by  farm  families 
reached  a  record  $36  billion,  account- 
ing for  two-thirds  of  total  farm  family 
income,  as  opposed  to  just  one-half  in 
1979.  Farms  with  sales  of  less  than 
$20,000  annually  relied  on  off-farm 
income  for  about  three-fourths  of 
their  total  income.  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
essential  today  for  farm  families,  espe- 
cially young  farm  families,  to  seek  em- 
ployment off  the  farm  in  order  to  aug- 
ment farm  income. 

With  unemployment  levels  on  the 
increase  nationally,  we  do  not  need 
more  rural  residents  leaving  the  farm 
to  take  up  work  in  the  city.  Our  policy 
should  be  to  strive  for  a  strong  farm 
program  that  will  assure  adequate 
farm  income  and  lead  to  a  healthier 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Adoption  by  the 
House  of  the  farm  bill  before  us  will 
help  to  assure  that  this  goal  is  at- 
tained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  assure  that  our  farm 
bill  reflects  a  responsible  fiscal  policy 
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while    offering    a    sound    agricultural 
program. 

My  amendment  reduces  fiscal  year 
1982  budget  authority  by  just  over  $1 
billion  and  assures  that  H.R.  3603 
complies  with  the  fiscal  year  1982  au- 
thorization levels  for  agriculture  ap- 
proved in  the  first  budget  resolution. 
The  amendment  also  reduces  the  cost 
of  the  farm  bill  to  a  level  nearly  equal 
to  that  version  of  the  farm  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

My  amendment  attempts  to  reduce 
farm  program  expenditures  by  reduc- 
ing certain  commodity  price  support 
levels  and  making  other  programs  now 
mandated  by  H.R.  3603  discretionary. 
The  amendment  reduces  the  price  sup- 
port level  for  milk  and  adopts  the 
lower  sugar  support  prices  approved 
by  the  Senate.  The  amendment  also 
makes  discretionary  the  new  sunflow- 
er and  conservation  programs  author- 
ized in  H.R.  3603.  It  also  provides  for 
the  continuation  of  the  current  farm 
storage  facility  loan  program  and  the 
emergency  feed  program  at  the  option 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  major  changes  made  by  my 
amendment  affect  the  dairy  and  sugar 
price  support  programs.  In  the  case  of 
dairy,  my  amendment  lowers  the  price 
support  levels  currently  authorized  in 
H.R.  3603  at  75  to  90  percent  of  parity, 
with  annual  adjustments  through  the 
year  1985.  The  support  schedule  for 
dairy  in  my  amendment  would  be  es- 
tablished as  follows: 

For  1982.  the  support  level  would 
remain  at  the  current  $13.10  per  hun- 
dredweight. Holding  the  dairy  support 
level  to  this  figure  is  estimated  to  save 
$619  million  in  fiscal  1982.  a  figure  ac- 
cepted by  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
would  likely  result  in  the  support  level 
falling  below  70  percent  of  parity  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  1982. 

In  1983.  my  amendment  provides  for 
a  support  level  of  72.5  percent  of 
parity  with  the  annual  adjustment 
taking  effect  on  October  1,  1982. 

In  fiscal  year  1984  and  1985.  the 
amendment  provides  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  be  supported  at  a  level  not  less 
than  70  percent  of  parity,  with  the 
added  provision  that  if  projected  net 
Government  price  support  purchases 
in  fiscal  1984  or  1985  are  likely  to  fall 
below  3.5  billion  pounds— about  one- 
fourth  their  current  level— then  the 
Secretary  must  support  dairy  prices  at 
least  at  75  percent  of  parity. 

As  I  mentioned,  my  amendment  also 
adopts  the  reduced  sugar  price  sup- 
port levels  approved  by  the  Senate  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  The  language  of 
my  amendment  provides  for  a  1982 
sugar  support  price  of  18  cents  per 
pound,  with  subsequent  annual  in- 
creases in  the  support  level  to  reflect 
increases  in  the  cost  of  production,  but 
not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  cent  per 
pound  per  year. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  balanced  and  responsible 


reduction  in  farm  program  expense 
but  assures  our  farmers  adequate 
income  protection. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
yielding. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  reduce  the  1982 
funding  for  this  bill  by  about  $1  bil- 
lion; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Would  it  put  the  fig- 
ures for  1982  within  the  budget  figures 
we  have  already  examined  in  this 
House? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  What  about  the  out 
years;  would  the  gentleman  respond  to 
that? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  It  does  that  roughly 
in  1983.  The  argument  comes  in  1984 
and  1985. 

The  farm  bill,  as  we  have  it  now. 
provides  for  increased  support  prices 
based  upon  increases  in  the  cost  of 
production.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  reason- 
able to  anticipate  that  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  this  bill  should  be  based 
upon  what  the  increased  costs  of  pro- 
duction are. 

Anybody  who  can  tell  me  what  the 
price  is  going  to  be  for  corn  or  wheat 
or  soybeans  in  1984  or  1985  should  be 
out  advising  my  farmers  what  they 
should  expect. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  see.  So  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  this  is  within  the 
budget,  particularly  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  so  far  as  we  can  with  any 
reason  forecast  anyway,  in  1982  and 
1983? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  That  is  correct.  The 
budget  figures  are  in  compliance  for 
1982.  In  1983  it  is  roughly  within  the 
budget.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Very  good.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  First  of  all.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  the  Bedell 
effort  represents  a  very,  very  strong 
effort  at  a  reasonable  approach.  I 
would  like  to  advise  the  Members  also 
that  there  was  a  great  temptation  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  on  the  part  of 
many  Members  to  go  through  with  the 
bill  which  we  probably  could  pass  and 
that  would  be  much  more  favorable  to 
the  farm  sector  and  which  I  would 
personally  favor.  But  then  we  faced 
almost  a  certainty  of  loss  of  the  bill  in 
various  forms,  a  veto  from  the  White 
House  and  all  the  rest. 

While  it  was  tempting  to  some  to 
offer  a  farm  bill  here  today  that  would 
gain    the    applause    of    farmers,    we 


might  end  up  with  no  bill  at  all.  so  I 
think  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell),  has  taken  a 
very,  very  constructive  step  to  say 
that,  instead  of  doing  what  we  want  to 
do.  he  is  prepared  to  do  what  can  be 
done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Fithian.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bedell  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think 
this  is  a  very  responsible  effort.  In  the 
course  of  this  effort  on  the  Bedell 
amendments  and  the  rest  of  the  farm 
bill.  I  am  sure  we  will  see  a  whole  vari- 
ety of  amendments. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  defer  their  opposition  to  the 
Bedell  amendments  and  deal  with 
those  amendments  which  may  tickle 
their  fancy,  whether  they  are  on  to- 
bacco or  dairy  or  peanuts  or  whatever 
may  be  coming  along,  and  look  at  the 
Bedell  amendment  for  what  it  is,  a 
constructive  alternative  to  get  the 
farm  bill  in  compliance  with  the 
budget. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  different  farm 
bill.  I  would  like  to  have  seen  a  differ- 
ent tax  bill  pass  this  House  so  we 
would  have  more  to  deal  with  in  terms 
of  what  is  needed  in  the  farm  sector. 
But  given  the  constraints  we  have,  I 
urge  the  Members  not  to  pick  apart 
the  Bedell  amendment  for  all  sorts  of 
other  reasons  they  may  have  on  other 
subsequent  amendments. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser)  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  for  withdrawing  what  was 
going  to  be  a  destructive  amendment 
on  sugar  and  not  allowing  the  Bedell 
amendment  to  be  considered  on  its 
own  merits.  This  is  a  constructive  al- 
ternative to  get  the  farm  bill  in  within 
the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell),  for  his  tremendous  and  very 
constructive  effort  on  the  farm  bill.  I 
think  we  all  owe  the  gentleman  a 
great  debt  of  thanks. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  also  for  his  very 
constructive  effort  to  bring  the  farm 
bill  into  a  status  which  I  think,  while 
not  particularly  satisfactory  to  the 
farm  community,  does  bring  it  within 
the  limits  of  the  budget,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  and  that  should  make  it 
generally  acceptable. 

I  rise,  not  particularly  because  of 
that  point,   but  to  commend  and  to 
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opportunity 


.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
gentleman  yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Nebraska. 
BEREUTER.   I   thank   my  col- 
y  friend,  and  my  neighbor 
I  commend  him  for  the 
he  has  offered  in  presenting 
ameridment. 

1  lirman.  as  we  today  begin  the 
consideration  of  amendments 
mportant    legislation    which 
estallish  our  farm  programs  for 
4  years.  I  would  like  to  take 
to    offer    my    col- 
brief   overview   of   current 
in  the  agricultural  sector  of 
and  to  stress  the  need  for 
benefits  of  a  strong  program  of 
production  stabilization  for 
as  provided  in  this 
itally  important  that  my  col- 
riarticularly  those  who  repre- 
urb^n  districts,   be  made  aware 
farm  programs  benefit  not 
farmer    himself,    but    also 
otrier  segments  of  our  national 
IS  well.  Last  year,  farmers  in 
country  spent  nearly  $100  billion 
services,  and  credit.  Obvi- 
health  and  vitality  of  the 
sector   is    heavily   de- 
ipon   that   of  our  rural   re- 
Corpmodity  prices  impact  direct- 
energy  and  chemical  in- 
need  not  point  out  the  fact 


the 


that  agricultural  exports  are  the  back- 
bone of  export  trade  in  this  Nation, 
last  year  contributing  $41.3  billion  to 
lessening  the  balance-of-trade  deficit, 
even  with  the  Soviet  grain  embargo  in 
place.  And,  although  I  realize  that 
some  of  my  urban  friends  may  not  be 
aware  of  this  fact,  our  farm  progrjmis 
are  of  great  benefit  to  their  consumers 
in  assuring  them  of  a  stable  and  reli- 
able supply  of  reasonably  priced  and 
wholesome  food  products  for  their 
tables. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  our  past 
efforts  to  provide  this  protection  for 
the  Nation's  farmers  and  consumers, 
the  economy  of  rural  America  is  today 
in  shambles.  Struggling  under  the  op- 
pressive burden  of  20  percent  interest 
rates,  ever-escalating  costs  for  fuel, 
chemicals,  and  equipment,  and  chron- 
ically depressed  commodity  prices, 
farmers  in  the  heartland  of  America 
are  going  under.  Adjusted  for  infla- 
tion, farm  income  for  the  past  2  years 
will  be  the  lowest  of  any  year  since  the 
drought  of  the  mid-1930's.  Let  me 
assure  my  urban  friends  who  fear  high 
food  prices  that  if  we  fail  to  preserve 
the  family  farm  and  allow  the  means 
of  production  to  fall  into  fewer  and 
fewer  corporate  hands,  there  will  come 
a  day  when  voluntary  cutbacks  in 
output  by  the  relatively  few  producers 
who  remain  will  cause  food  prices  to 
skyrocket,  and  we  in  America  will  join 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  in 
spending  30,  40,  or  even  50  percent  of 
our  incomes  for  food.  We  can  avoid 
that  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
adopting  a  fair  and  workable  4-year 
program  as  has  been  reported  to  this 
body. 

This  legislation,  as  reported,  contin- 
ues the  highly  successful  farmer-held 
reserve  program,  with  improved  re- 
lease and  call  procedures,  provides  the 
authority  for  production  controls,  es- 
tablished protections  for  our  produc- 
ers from  unfair  and  extremely  costly 
embargoes  such  as  that  imposed  by 
the  last  administration,  and  sets  the 
direction  for  essential  programs  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  for  the  next  4 
years.  I  am  pleased  to  see  these  refine- 
ments of  past  law  and  hope  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  join  with  me 
in  supporting  these  aspects  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  year  the 
Congress  adopted  a  substantial  indi- 
vidual tax  cut.  I  would  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  however, 
that  many  of  this  Nation's  farmers 
were  left  out  of  that  individual  tax 
cut;  they  do  not  pay  income  taxes  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  any  net 
income,  with  farm  prices  consistently 
below  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  my 
ardent  hope  that  we  can  enact  this 
farm  bill  substantially  as  it  has  been 
reported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  pass  a  farm 
bill  which  will  revitalize  our  agricul- 
tural economy,  increase  farm  prices 
and   thus  increase   the  value   of  our 


farm  exports,  put  farmers  back  on  the 
tax  rolls,  and  continue  to  provide  the 
consumers  of  this  Nation  with  food 
and  fiber  at  the  most  reasonable  of 
prices.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er well  these  requirements  as  we 
debate  the  1981  farm  bill. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Bedell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I,  too,  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Iowa  for 
shaping  and  for  putting  together  this 
amendment.  I  want  to  especially  speak 
to  one  portion  of  the  amendment  and, 
of  course,  that  is  the  dairy  portion. 

I  chair  the  Dairy  Subcommittee  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  Let  me 
say  at  the  outset  that  Members  of  this 
body  will  be  provided  an  opportunity 
under  the  first  title  of  this  bill  to  ex- 
press their  will  on  the  dairy  provi- 
sions. 

Let  me  just  say  what  is  contained  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
leagrue  from  Iowa  I  believe  is  a  reason- 
able, rational,  logical  solution,  way  out 
of  the  problem  that  we  find  ourselves 
in  in  the  dairy  program  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  all  of 
the  provisions  that  are  in  the  gentle- 
man's dairy  provision  in  his  amend- 
ment. I  will  have  an  opportunity  later 
to  vote  to  increase  that. 

As  I  understand  it,  in  title  I,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  will  be  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  lower  the 
dairy  program  considerably.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  will  be  offering 
an  amendment  to  increase  it.  So  Mem- 
bers will  have  their  choices. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  body  will  re- 
spond, as  I  know  it  has  so  often  in  the 
past  when  we  have  debated  farm  bills, 
in  a  reasonable,  rational  approach, 
and  that  what  we  have  shaped  in  the 
Bedell  amendment  will,  in  fact,  be 
adopted  by  this  floor.  I  hope  Members 
will  resist  the  urge  to  gut  the  dairy 
program,  and  will  listen  to  the  debate 
as  it  develops  on  title  I. 

But  I  hope  that  the  Bedell  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  without  any 
other  amendments  regarding  the  dairy 
program  so  that  we  can  move  to  title  I. 
to  have  the  debate  full  and  fair  on 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  continue 
with  the  Bedell  approach  to  the  dairy 
problem  or  whether  we  want  to  go 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts or  the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  really  shaping  an  amend- 
ment that  is  rational,  reasonable,  and 
fair. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 
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Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I.  too.  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  showing  his  leadership  in  getting 
the  farm  bill  within  the  budget  and 
yet  being  able  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  the  programs  for  all  com- 
modities within  the  farm  bill.  He  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  leadership. 

I  believe  the  gentleman's  statement 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture to  the  Nation,  the  economic  back- 
bone that  it  is,  as  the  gentleman  has 
stated  so  well  heretofore,  should  point 
out  to  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
it  is  important  that  we  keep  a  strong 
agriculture  in  the  United  States,  but 
that  right  now  agriculture  is  in  trou- 
ble. I  believe  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted,  as  the  other 
gentleman  from  Iowa  stated,  and 
others,  and  we  should  adopt  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  and  then  go  on 
to  the  individual  programs. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  an  unusual  situation  today  in 
that  two  amendments  that  are  of- 
fered, that  offered  by  Mr.  Bedell  and 
that  offered  by  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  if 
adopted,  will  become  original  bill  lan- 
guage. 

My  parliamentary  mquiry  is  wheth- 
er in  that  event  that  they  are  accepted 
as  amendments,  will  they  then  be  sub- 
ject to  reading  as  if  they  were  parts  of 
the  original  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  1  he  Clerk  will  designate  title  I 
if  the  Bedell  amendment  is  adopted, 
which  title  will  correspond  to  the 
Bedell  amendment  title  I,  and  then 
will  be  subject  to  amendment  in  the 
ordinary  course  at  any  point. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  And  the  Clerk  will  be 
directed  to  read  title  I? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  reading  of  each  title  is  dispensed 
with.  Therefore,  the  Clerk  will  desig- 
nate title  I,  which  will  then  be  subject 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  means  even  the 
Bedell  language  will  not  be  subject  to 
reading  by  the  Clerk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too,  want  to  recog- 
nize the  diligence  and  hard  work  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iow&  (Mr.  Bedell) 
in  putting  together  this  amendment.  I 
am  sure  he  would  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  that  it  is  a  committee 
amendment.  He  did  consult  with  me, 
as  he  did,  I  am  sure,  with  other  Mem- 
bers in  the  process  of  formulating  this 
amendment. 


So  I  do  recognize  his  hard  work  and 
I  think  it  is  a  coristructive  action.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  big  improvement  over  the 
language  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  not  con- 
fronted with  a  choice  between  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  language 
and  the  Bedell  amendment  language. 
What  really  counts  in  our  delibera- 
tions today  is  the  contrast  between  the 
Bedell  language  and  the  language 
adopted  by  the  other  body. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is:  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  estimates  of  the  costs 
from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office?  If  he  does,  would  he  make 
those  available  to  us? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  costs  compared  to  the  bill  in 
the  other  body? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Compared  to  the  bill 
in  the  other  body.  That  is  really  what 
counts. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  do.  According  to  the  first 
budget  resolution,  which  was  the  May 
estimate,  the  Bedell  bill  would  cost 
$2,165,000,000  and  the  bill  in  the  other 
body  would  cost  $2,139,000,000. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  want  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  I  now  have  a  copy  of 
the  letter  addressed  to  Chairman  de  la 
Garza  on  this  subject. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  esti- 
mates from  the  administration  on  the 
cost  and  effect  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Then  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza).  I  did  not  catch  the  full  com- 
ments he  made  about  the  need  to  ex- 
pedite consideration  today.  If  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  Chairman  de  la 
Garza,  could  I  direct  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee?  I  heard 
just  a  part  of  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments about  the  need  to  expedite  con- 
sideration today  due  to  the  services 
later  this  afternoon.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  if  we  proceed  to  amendments 
beyond  the  Bedell  and  de  la  Garza 
amendments  we  will  get  into  quite  a 
controversy  over  dairy.  In  that  event, 
is  it  the  wish  of  the  Chairman  that  we 
proceed  with  amendments  and  go  to 
votes  on  amendments  dealing  with 
dairy,  or  does  the  gentleman  intend  to 
leave  that  over  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Committee? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  intention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  as  stated, 
was  not  to  limit  the  extent  to  which 
we  can  debate  or  amend  the  bill  today. 


The  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  was  for  consideration  of  the 
Members  to  limit  their  participation  in 
debate  within  the  time  that  we  have 
available  today. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
intention  to  ask  that  the  Committee 
rise  about  3  o'clock  if  it  has  not  fin- 
ished work  on  the  bill?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  It  is  our  intention 
to  ask  the  Committee  to  rise,  if  we  are 
not  in  the  midst  of  amendments,  at 
about  2:30,  no  later  than  2:45. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  reiterate  that  I  feel  that  the  Bedell 
amendment  is  a  distinct  step  forward, 
but  it  is  only  a  step.  I  feel  we  should 
take  additional  steps  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  process. 

i  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rinaldo). 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
farm  bill.  H.R.  3603.  is  in  truth  an  as- 
sault on  our  economy  and  on  the 
President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. It  will  be  terribly  damaging  to 
the  economic  interests  of  all  the 
American  people— farmer  and  non- 
farmer  alike. 

With  interest  rates  at  or  near  record 
levels  and  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
looming  ever  larger,  it  is  absolutely 
crucial  that  we  drop  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  programs  from  the  budget 
and  hold  the  line  on  more  worthwhile 
programs.  Yet  this  bill  not  only  fails 
to  make  cuts,  but  expands  and  widens 
the  claims  of  the  big  farm  interests  on 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Under  the  target  price  system, 
whenever  the  national  average  market 
price  for  a  crop  falls  below  the  target 
price  for  a  specified  period,  a  producer 
of  that  crop  becomes  eligible  for  what 
is  called  a  deficiency  payment.  This  is 
a  direct  payment  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. The  deficiency  payment  is  equal 
to  the  difference  l)etween  the  target 
price  and  the  average  market  price,  or 
between  the  target  price  and  the  aver- 
age loan  rate,  whichever  is  smaller. 
This  is  a  .staggering  point:  Regardless 
of  -whether  an  individual  farmer 
makes  a  profit  on  his  sale,  regardless 
of  the  price  at  which  he  makes  his 
sale,  and  regardless  of  whether  he 
takes  out  a  loan  on  his  crop  or  places 
it  in  the  grain  reserve,  he  will  get  his 
Treasury  check  so  long  as  the  statuto- 
ry formula  is  met. 

This  bill  raises  the  target  price  of 
wheat,  for  example,  from  $3.81  a 
bushel  to  $4.20  a  bushel  in  1982.  It 
jacks  up  the  target  price  for  corn  from 
$2.40  a  bushel  to  $2.90.  Loan  rates  too 
are  raised  accordingly.  Mr.  Chairman, 
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thus  far  have  cost  us  $2.4 
they  will  cost  us  billions 
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to  the  Senate  bill,  which 
target  prices  for  each 
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voting  against  the  bill.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  en  bloc  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Bedell  of  Iowa. 

As  I  view  it,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  take  this  action  to  reduce  the 
spending  provided  in  this  bill  so  that  it 
meets  the  constraints  placed  upon  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution,  (H.  Con. 
Res.  115),  as  it  relates  to  new  entitle- 
ment authority. 

The  Bedell  amendment  is  a  moderat- 
ing amendment;  one  that  should  be 
supported  in  my  opinion  by  the  com- 
mittee. This  is  not  to  suggest  that  all 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will 
support  the  Bedell  amendment  or  that 
they  may  not  support  amendments 
that  will  be  offered  to  the  Bedell 
amendment. 

Mamy  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle— 
in  fact,  17  in  number— supported  a 
substitute  in  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture that  contained  most  of  the 
spending  cuts,  in  one  form  or  another, 
that  are  provided  for  in  the  Bedell 
amendment.  For  instance,  the  substi- 
tute, which  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California  and  supported 
by  many  of  us  in  conunittee,  provided 
basically  for  70  percent  of  parity  in 
milk  marketing  year  1982  if  the  Secre- 
tary projected  that  Government  out- 
lays over  the  12-month  period  covering 
1982  exceeded  $500  million  for  dairy 
price  supports.  In  milk  marketing  year 
1983,  if  the  Secretary  anticipated  that 
outlays  over  the  next  12-month  period 
were  projected  to  exceed  $500  million 
for  the  dairy  price  supports,  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  had  the  authority  to 
adjust  milk  price  supports  to  not  less 
than  73  percent  of  parity. 

The  substitute  also  provided  that 
the  Secretary  support  domestic  sugar 
beet  and  sugar  cane  producers  using  a 
program  identical  to  that  provided  for 
in  the  Senate  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

Our  minority  views  in  the  committee 
report  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-106)  accompa- 
nying H.R.  3603  articulate  this  clearly. 

As  we  all  know,  the  other  body  sub- 
stantially changed  many  of  the  pro- 
grams provided  for  in  S.  884  from  the 
time  it  reported  the  bill  from  commit- 
tee in  May  until  it  passed  S.  884  on  the 
floor  in  mid-September.  The  price  sup- 
ports provided  for  in  S.  884  for  the 
dairy  program  are  lower  than  those 
provided  for  in  the  Bedell  amendment. 
The  target  prices  and  loan  levels  pro- 
vided for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  other 
programs  were  also  reduced  from  the 
figures  contained  in  S.  884  as  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  amd  Forestry. 

An  examination  of  the  savings  pro- 
vided by  the  Bedell  amendment  if 
adopted  as  offered  are  contained  in 
the  letter  of  October  2,  1981,  to  the 


chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  signed  by  Alice  Rivlin,  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (see  copy  printed  below).  That 
letter  would  indicate  that  the  savings 
provided  by  the  Bedell  amendment 
relative  to  S.  884  as  passed  would  in 
fact  bring  H.R.  3603,  as  thus  amended, 
within  the  constraints  of  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982  by  some  $17  million. 

In  other  words,  the  constraints  of 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
on  the  committee  for  the  farm  bill 
were  $2,182  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
H.R.  3603  as  amended  by  the  Bedell 
amendment  would  come  in  at  a  cost  of 
$2,165  billion  according  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO).  However,  by  1983  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  would  call 
for  new  entitlement  authority  of 
$1,671  billion  whereas  the  Bedell 
amendment  would  only  reduce  H.R. 
3603  to  $1,903  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  In  fiscal  year  1984,  the  con- 
straints of  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  are  set  at  $1,407  billion  by 
CBO,  and  the  cost  of  H.R.  3603  for 
new  entitlement  as  amended  by  the 
Bedell  amendment  would  come  in  at 
$2,237  billion  according  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  CBO. 

In  fiscal  year  1985,  which  is  outside 
of  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion and  therefore  not  subject  to  its 
provisions,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration (CCC)  outlays  under  this  bill 
would  be  nearly  $1.4  billion  in  excess 
of  the  outlays  for  the  farm  commodity 
programs  as  are  provided  for  in  S.  884 
as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

I  mention  this  not  to  sound  an  ele- 
ment of  alarm  but  only  to  point  out 
certain  facts  about  which  all  of  the 
Members  should  know. 

I  requested  the  Director  of  CBO  to 
provide  me  with  a  comparison  of  the 
CCC  outlays  under  the  1982  first  con- 
current budget  resolution,  H.R.  3603 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  S.  884  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Because  the  table  prepared  by 
CBO  compares  the  two  bills  with  se- 
lected House  assumptions  underlying 
the  budget  resolution,  it  cannot  be 
used  by  itself  to  determine  whether 
the  bills  are  over  or  under  budget  reso- 
lution targets  or  conmiittee  alloca- 
tions. 

That  information  was  provided  by 
the  letter  from  the  Director  of  CBO  to 
Chairman  de  la  Garza  on  October  2, 
1981,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  below. 

The  Director  of  CBO  also  provided 
me  with  a  comparison  of  reestimated 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  out- 
lays under  the  policies  implicit  in  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  and 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  both 
H.R.  3603  as  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  S.  884 
as  passed  by   the  Senate.  The   table 
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which  was  enclosed  contained  esti- 
mates using  the  September  1,  1981, 
USDA  crop  production  estimates.  Be- 
cause the  budget  resolution  assump- 
tions in  the  table  were  reestimated, 
the  table  cannot  be  used  to  determine 
whether  the  bills  are  over  or  under 
the  budget  resolution  targets  or  com- 
mittee allocations. 

As  you  will  note,  what  has  occurred 
in  reading  the  CBO  reestimate  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  out- 
lays is  that  the  actual  cost  of  farm 
programs  have  escalated  and  are  caus- 
ing concern  to  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. Obviously,  farm  prices  have 
plummeted  since  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  Congress  started 
addressing  the  budget  issues  early  this 
year.  As  a  result,  the  cost  of  the  vari- 
ous programs— such  as  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton  and  rice— will  exceed 
substantially  the  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  also  1983  and  1984  that 
were  made  at  the  time  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  was  considering  H.R. 
3603  in  April  and  May  of  this  year. 
There  will,  in  fact,  be  substantial  defi- 
ciency payments  to  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton  and  rice  producers  this  fall.  In 
fact,  the  cost  of  the  dairy  program  is 
estimated  to  be  higher  than  the  esti- 
mates provided  the  Committee  in 
April  and  May  of  this  year.  (See  copy 
of  two  letters  from  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  dated 
September  30,  1981,  printed  below.  I 
should  point  out  that  outlays  from 
CCC.  such  as  those  for  the  tobacco 
program,  do  not  denote  costs  in  every 
case  bqt  cover  outlays  for  loans  which 
are  later  recovered.) 

Here  again.  I  point  this  out  not  to 
alarm  the  Members  of  the  House  but 
only  to  point  out  that  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  is  based  on  as- 
sumptions made  in  December  1980, 
and  earlier  in  this  calendar  year. 

The  real  cost  of  all  bills— not  just 
this  farm  bill— have  increased  since  we 
considered  many  of  these  matters  ear- 
lier this  year.  The  cost  of  the  farm 
programs  are  no  exception. 

It  can  be  said  that  farmers  are  both 
blessed  and  cursed  by  an  abundant 
crop.  Their  production  is  higher,  but 
their  prices  are  lower.  It  is  true  that 
the  Russians  will  buy  an  additional  10 
million  metric  tons  of  grain  and  prob- 
ably more  before  next  October  1.  How- 
ever, the  crop  estimates  in  this  coun- 
try are  so  high  this  year— with  ap- 
proximately 8  billion  bushels  of  com 
and  nearly  2%  billion  bushels  of 
wheat— that  the  announcement  of 
that  10-million-metric-ton  sale  to 
Russia  had  hardly  any  effect  on  the 
market  price  of  com  and  wheat  the 
day  of  the  announcement  of  the  sale. 


Thus,  while  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  cost  of  this  bill  in  real  terms  and 
real  dollars  has  increased  and  is  of 
concern  to  the  administration,  we  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  are 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  the 
farmer.  What  affects  the  farmer  im- 
pacts on  his  suppliers— the  machinery 
manufacturer,  truck  manufacturers, 
pesticide  manufacturers,  fertilizer 
manufacturers,  and  many  others.  We 
cannot  afford  a  deep  recession  in  the 
farm  sector  that  could  have  an  insidi- 
ous effect  on  our  entire  economy. 
Therefore,  while  the  House  must  keep 
an  eye  on  the  costs  of  this  bill,  it  must 
also  keep  in  mind  that  the  safety  net 
provided  in  this  bill  for  farmers  and 
producers  is  absolutely  necessary. 

My  concern  on  this  whole  subject  is 
reflected  in  my  support  of  the  Bedell 
amendment  which  reduces  the  cost  of 
this  bill  to  a  reasonable  level  which 
will  permit  us  to  go  to  conference  with 
the  other  body  and  produce  a  bill  that 
hopefully  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
Reagan  administration,  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  the  farmers,  and  pro- 
ducers. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  must  be  realis- 
tic and  understand  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  conference  report  with 
the  Senate  that  will  please  all  parties 
in  all  respects,  but  certainly  the  Bedell 
amendment  amends  this  bill  in  a  fa- 
vorable way  that  will  send  this  bill  to 
the  conference  with  the  Senate  that 
will  bring  both  Houses  within  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  the  outyears  may  have  to  be  the 
subject  of  some  tough  negotiations  in 
that  conference. 

I  add  at  this  point  the  following  let- 
ters for  the  information  of  my  fellow 
Members. 

[Attachment  No.  1] 
Congressional  Budget  Oftice, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  2,  1981. 
Hon.  E  de  la  Garza, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  1301  Long- 
worth  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
202  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
prepared  a  cost  estimate  for  Mr.  Bedell's 
amendment  to  H.R.  3603.  the  Pood  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1931.  At  your  request  the 
estimate,  which  is  shown  in  the  attached 
table,  uses  the  same  crop  production  as- 
sumptions as  were  used  in  estimating  out- 
lays of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  First  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution. 

The  amendment  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  support  the  price  of 
milk  during  fiscal  year  1982  at  a  minimum 
level  of  $13.10  per  hundredweight.  Dairy 
would  be  supported  at  72.5  percent  of  parity 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  For  fiscal  year  1984  and 
1985  dairy  would  be  supported  at  a  mini- 


mum of  70  percent  of  parity  unless  removals 
fall  below  3.5  billion  pounds. 

The  amendment  would  reduce  the  sugar 
support  level  from  19.6  cents  per  pound  to 
18.0  cents  per  pound  for  1982  and  limit 
annual  increases  to  .5  cents  through  1985. 
The  amendment  would  also  reduce  the 
availability  of  loans  such  that  the  loans 
would  have  to  be  redeemed  within  the  fiscal 
year  they  are  made. 

The  amendment  would  make  the  emer- 
gency livestock  feed  program  discretionary. 

Parm  storage  facility  loans  would  t>e  made 
only  in  areas  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines have  a  deficiency  of  such  storage. 

The  amendment  would  require  appropria- 
tions in  advance  for  conservation  programs 
provided  in  H.R.  3603. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  this 
estimate. 

Sincerely, 

Alice  M.  Rivlin.  Director. 

SAVINGS  Of  BEDELL  AMENDMENT  RELATIVE  TO  H.R.  3603. 

AS  REPORTED 
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[Attachment  No.  21 
Congressional  Budget  OmcE. 

U.S.  Congress. 
Washington.  D.C.  September  30.  1981. 
Hon.  William  C.  Wampler. 
Committee  on  Agriculture.    U.S.    House  of 
Representatives.  1301  Longworth  House 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman:  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  request  for  a  comparison  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  outlays 
under   the    1982   First   Budget   Resolution. 
H.R.  3603  as  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  S.  884  as  passed 
by  the  Senate.  The  enclosed  table  contains 
estimates  using  the  same  crop  production 
assumptions  as  were  used  in  estimating  out- 
lays for  the  First  Concurrent  Budget  Reso- 
lution. Because  the  table  compares  the  two 
bills  with  selected  House  assumptions  un- 
derlying the  budget  resolution,  it  cannot  be 
used  by  itself  to  determine  whether  the  bills 
are  over  or  under  budget  resolutions  targets 
or  committ«e  allocations. 
Sincerely. 

Raymond  C.  Scheppach 
(For  Alice  M.  Rivlin.  Director). 
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[Attachment  No.  3] 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

U.S.  Congress. 
Washirlgton.  D.C..  September  30,  1981. 
WiLLIi  M  C.  Wampler, 

on   Agriculture.    U.S.    House   of 
ves.  1301  Lorigworth  House 
Building.  Washington,  B.C. 
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the  reestimated  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion outlays  under  the  policies  implicit  in 
the  1982  First  Budget  Resolution  and  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  both  H.R.  3603  as 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  S.  884  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  enclosed  table  contains  estimates  using 
the  September  1.  1981,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  crop  production  es- 
timates. Because  the  budget  resolution  as- 


sumptions in  this  table  are  reestimated  the 
table  cannot  be  used  to  determine  whether 
the  bills  are  over  or  under  the  budget  reso- 
lution targets  or  committee  allocations. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  C.  Scheppach, 
(For  Alice  M.  Rivlin,  Director). 
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Mr.    Chairman,    I 
sljrike  the  requisite  number  of 


E^  GLISH. 


I  had  not  intended  to 

morning    on    the    Bedell 

but  I  think  before  we  get 

the  debate  on  this  farm 

is  important,  in  light  of 

gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

we  understand  a  couple  of 

facts. 

Congress  decided  back  in 

to  come  up  with  a  farm  bill, 

jecause    farmers   were   nice 

because   farmers  were  the 

Earth,  not  because  Thomas 

thought  so  much  of  them. 


The  reason  we  have  a  farm  bill  is  to 
benefit  urban  consumers.  It  was  de- 
signed to  guarantee  urban  consumers 
an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  a 
reasonable  price.  That  is  the  idea 
behind  every  farm  bill. 

I  think  that  one  should  also  look  at 
the  fact  that,  back  when  the  farm  bill 
first  came  into  being,  it  was  decided 
that  the  best  way  to  achieve  that  goal 
was  through  the  family  farmer  and 
through  competition,  through,  if  you 
please,  the  free  enterprise  system. 

However,  since  the  1930's,  we  have 
all  recognized  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
does  not  operate  in  a  free  enterprise 
system  or  even  with  a  free  market.  We 
have  Government  embargoes.  Govern- 


ment interference,  all  types  of  Gov- 
ernment-caused difficulties  laid  upon 
the  farmer's  shoulders.  And  we  also 
see  competition,  the  competition  that 
guarantees  and  assures  that  urban 
consumers  will  have  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  a  reasonable  price,  is 
steadily  shrinking  each  year.  I  think 
this  leads  many  of  us  from  farm  areas 
who  are  on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
to  wonder,  in  the  long  run,  whether  or 
not  we  are  doing  anywhere  near  an 
adequate  job  of  achieving  our  objec- 
tive of  guaranteeing  future  genera- 
tions there  will  be  plentiful  supply  of 
food  and  fiber. 

Certainly,  if  you  get  down  to  the 
point  where  you  have  two  or  three  or 
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four  large  corporations  producing  the 
food  and  fiber  of  this  country,  as  you 
do  with  automobiles,  you  will  not  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  food  and  fiber  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

So  today  I  think  in  looking  at  this 
farm  bill  we  have  got  to  consider  the 
long  term,  the  objection  of  the  farm 
bills  that  we  have  had  ever  since  the 
1930's.  Will  we  be  able  to  assure  future 
generations  of  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  at  a  reasonable  price?  I  am 
not  optimistic. 

Far  too  often  reasonable  price  has 
meant  a  cheap  price  to  farmers. 

That  is  what  many  interpret  "rea- 
sonable" to  be— a  cheap  price  to  farm- 
ers. 

I  have  never  yet  met  a  farmer  who 
would  prefer  to  receive  a  deficiency 
payment  over  a  fair  price  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

The  target  prices  contained  in  this 
piece  of  legislation  for  wheat,  for  in- 
stance, is  more  than  $1  below  the  cost 
of  production  according  to  USDA. 
What  farmer  in  his  right  mind  would 
prefer  receiving  a  deficiency  payment 
$1  below  the  cost  of  production  over 
receiving  a  price  in  the  marketplace, 
which  will  give  him  a  fair  profit? 

The  next  question  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  produce  legislation  that  will 
give  the  farmer  a  chance  to  make  a 
profit  in  the  marketplace,  whether  we 
are  going  to  give  him  the  tools  to 
manage  his  overproduction— or  penal- 
ize him  because  he  is  the  most  produc- 
tive element  within  our  economy. 

Those  are  some  things,  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  need  to  keep  in 
mind  as  we  look  at  the  amendments  to 
this  bill  and  the  bill  itself.  And  I  might 
say  that  many  farmers  believe  that, 
this  bill,  even  before  the  Bedell 
amendment,  which  must  be  accepted 
to  bring  this  legislation  in  line  with 
the  budget,  is  inadequate.  Without 
question,  even  though  it  is  better  than 
nothing,  we  are  still  going  to  lose 
thousands  of  farmers  over  the  life  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  for  a  very  fine 
statement,  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  introducing  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  oppose 
the  Bedell  amendment,  which  will 
bring  the  farm  bill  in  line  with  the 
budget. 

I  would  also  like  to  echo  the  fact 
that  the  American  farmer  today  finds 
himself  in  a  worse  position  than  he 
has  been  since  1934,  when  the  Govern- 
ment got  into  the  business  of  provid- 
ing an  agricultural  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
pointed  out,  our  choice,  I  think,  is 
going  to  be  between  the  House  version 
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and  the  Senate  version,  or  at  least  the 
direction  he  intends  to  go,  and  certain- 
ly there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the 
House  provisions  in  the  bill,  even  after 
the  Bedell  amendment,  certainly  bene- 
fit the  American  farmers  more  than 
the  Senate  provisions  do.  And  even 
those  benefits  are  far,  far  below  the 
cost  of  production  in  all  of  the  major 
commodities  today,  whether  it  be 
wheat,  corn,  sugar,  and  so  forth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Eng- 
lish) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr. 
unanimous  consent, 
allowed   to   proceed 
minute.) 

Mr.  HUCKABY. 
from  New  York,  earlier  today,  decided 
to  withdraw  his  amendment  to  the 
Bedell  amendment  which  would  have 
questioned  the  sugar  provision. 

As  we  all  know,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  opposed  to  any  sugar  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  whatsoever,  and  yet 
the  Bedell'  provisions  were  going  to 
lower  the  support  price  of  sugar  from 
19  to  18  cents.  And  let  me  point  out 
that  the  sugar  provisions  of  this  bill 
have  absolutely  zero  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  Once  we  enter  the 
debate  in  that  section,  I  think  we  can 
prove  without  any  doubt  whatsoever 
that  the  American  consumer,  since 
1974,  would  have  saved  more  than  I'/i 
billion  if  we  would  have  continued 
with  sugar  legislation. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Eng- 
lish) has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Albosta  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  English  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addditional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma. I  do  believe  that  this  bill  is  a  com- 
promise between  what  we  should  look 
forward  to  for  the  consumer  and  what 
we  should  look  forward  to  as  the  best 
direction  for  agriculture  during  these 
austere  times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  considering  an  ex- 
tremely important  piece  of  legislation, 
the  1981  farm  bill.  Whatever  this  body 
does  today  will  affect  the  future  of 
farming  in  the  1980's.  That  is  why  I 
think  it  is  so  important  that  we  pass  a 
good  farm  bill,  one  that  will  allow 
farmers  to  earn  a  decent  price  on  the 
crops  they  produce.  Unfortunately, 
farm  prices  are  way  down  now  and  do 
not  show  any  immediate  signs  of  going 
up  to  a  reasonable  level. 

The  loan  rates  on  the  farm  bill  need 
to  be  raised  to  enable  farmers  to  keep 
up  with  the  ever-increasing  cost  of 
production.  How  long  can  we  expect 


farmers  to  produce  corn  at  $2.52  a 
bushel,  35  cents  lower  than  1  month 
ago?  We  have  a  tremendous  potential 
to  produce  farm  products  in  this  coun- 
try for  exports,  to  feed  hungry  nations 
and  to  help  ease  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  through  the  use  of  gasohol. 
However,  the  United  States  will  not 
have  the  efficient  family  farm  in  the 
future  unless  prices  go  up.  The  way  to 
do  this  is  through  higher  loan  rates, 
that  will  then  become  the  market 
floor  price. 

The  dairy  program  that  has  provid- 
ed a  stable  supply  of  milk  and  butter 
in  this  country  for  the  past  decade 
must  be  retained.  Those  who  talk  of 
cutting  the  dairy  program  below  70 
percent  of  parity  do  not  understand 
agriculture.  They  do  not  understand 
how  long  it  takes  to  build  up  a  good 
dairy  herd  and  how  quickly  it  can  be 
liquidated  if  the  price  falls  sharply. 

Likewise,  it  is  essential  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  a  sugar  loan  program  that 
will  stop  this  country  from  becoming 
entirely  dependent  on  foreign  sugar.  A 
simple  loan  program  that  is  replen- 
ished each  year  with  loans  paid  off  by 
those  farmers  who  grow  sugarcane 
and  sugar  beets  will  stop  the  wildly 
fluctuating  sugar  prices  we  have  seen 
in  the  last  2  years.  Unless  we  pass  a 
sugar  program  we  will  see  the  price 
jump  up  and  cost  consumers  millions 
of  dollars  just  as  occurred  in  1979  and 
1980.  I  might  also  point  out  that  the 
last  sugar  program  the  Government 
operated  after  the  1977  farm  bill 
netted,  and  I  stress  netted,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  $67  million. 

The  farmer  owned  reserve  needs  to 
be  continued  to  enable  farmers  to  or- 
derly market  their  grain  to  consumers. 
This  program  is  one  of  the  lasting 
monuments  to  the  1977  farm  bill  and 
former  Agriculture  Secretary  Bob 
Bergland,  who  helped  implement  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  American  agriculture 
is  at  a  crossroads  as  we  move  into  the 
1980's  with  a  new  farm  bill.  Record 
high-interest  rates  have  pushed  many 
farmers  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  I 
implore  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
plight  of  rural  America  and  vote 
against  any  weakening  amendments 
that  will  be  offered  today.  There  will 
be  amendments  offered  today  that  will 
strengthen  H.R.  3603,  the  1981  farm 
bill.  I  urge  your  support  so  that,  to- 
gether, we  can  pass  a  better  farm  bill, 
one  that  will  promote  American  agri- 
culture and  help  urban  and  rural 
people  throughout  this  great  country. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  English)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hockaby) 
on  their  very  fine  statements,  and  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  their  re- 
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has  helped.  I  was  very  proud  to  have 
been  the  sponsor  of  that  farmer  held 
grain  reserve.  And  that  grain  reserve 
has  indeed  helped  the  farmer,  because 
it  has  taken  supplies  off  the  market, 
and  the  price  has  risen.  But  not 
enough. 

So  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  another  law  of  commod- 
ities—and if  we  understand  the  way 
commodities  are  sold,  then  we  will  un- 
derstand what  issue  we  really  must 
deal  with— and  I  ask  the  members  of 
the  committee:  When  did  foreign  na- 
tions scramble  over  themselves  to  buy 
our  grain  in  this  decade?  Did  they 
scramble  over  themselves  and  beseech 
us  to  sell  them  our  grain  when  the 
price  was  lowest,  when  they  should 
have  been  buying  it?  No.  It  was  when 
the  price  was  highest,  back  in  1973, 
they  were  so  anxious  to  buy  our  grain. 
And  when  the  price  is  low.  they  say. 
"Well,  we  do  not  need  to  buy."  They 
yawn,  because  there  are  these  huge 
supplies. 

So  I  urge  the  Members,  as  they  vote 
on  the  Bedell  amendment,  to  think  of 
other  ways  of  trying  to  raise  this  arti- 
ficially low  price  of  our  grain  so  that 
the  farmers  can  once  again  make  a 
living,  stay  in  business,  and  keep  feed- 
ing the  consumer  as  much  as  they 
have  enjoyed  it  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ROBEIRTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  pay  special 
thanks  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  and  my  neighbor  to 
the  south.  Mr.  English,  for  his  re- 
marks; and  I  wish  to  echo  his  senti- 
ments. 

This  is  a  consensus  bill.  It  is  an  ear- 
nest attempt,  a  very  sincere  attempt,  a 
very  good  attempt  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell) 
to  fit  a  size  40  farm  bill  into  a  size  34 
pair  of  jeans. 

We  are  in  trouble  in  rural  America, 
as  the  gentleman  has  indicated. 

I  said  it  is  a  consensus  bill.  It  is  not 
the  bill  that  I  would  write.  It  is  not 
the  bill,  doubtlessly,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  would  write.  It  is  not 
the  bill  that.  I  guess,  any  of  us  would 
write.  It  is  not  the  best  possible  farm 
bill,  but  it  may  be  the  best  bill  possible 
under  very  severe  budget  restrictions. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  com- 
ments, too.  to  the  allegations  made  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  in  regard  to  this  business 
of  a  target  price  somehow  going  to 
producers  and  somehow  guaranteeing 
them  a  profit. 

The  price  of  wheat  right  now  in 
Dodge  City,  in  my  district,  where  we 
normally  grow  more  wheat  then  any 
State,  is  approximately  $3.50.  The 
target  price  currently  is  $3.81,  but  the 
important  factor  is  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. And  by  the  USDA  cost  estimates, 
the  cost  of  production  is  $5.20. 


Now,  at  the  current  target  price  of 
$3.81,  that  means  that  that  cost  of 
production  is  $1.39  higher.  In  the 
Senate  version,  if  you  take  the  target 
price  of  $4.  it  means  that  the  cost  of 
production  is  $1.20  higher.  If  we 
accept  the  target  price  of  wheat  in  this 
bill  at  $4.20.  it  means  that  the  cost  of 
production  of  raising  that  crop  is  $1 
higher. 

No  farmer  is  going  to  entertain  the 
notion  of  accepting  target  prices  if  in 
fact  he  can  get  a  price  for  his  product. 
And.  until  he  gets  a  price  for  his  prod- 
uct I  think  it  is  highly  advisable  that 
we  keep  this  program  so  that  we  in 
fact  can  continue  to  guarantee  the 
consumers  of  this  country  the  best 
quality  food  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

n  1230 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  very  reluctant- 
ly in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  It 
represents.  I  think,  a  very  earnest  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  chairman  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell) 
to  provide  an  equitable  solution  to  a 
very  difficult  problem,  but  I  think  we 
have  to  understand  what  we  are  doing 
here. 

It  is  very  important  that  before  we 
vote.  I  think  a  vote  may  be  over- 
whelming, that  we  understand  what  it 
is  we  are  doing.  We  are  locking  in 
dairy  price  supports  at  the  lowest  level 
since  1949.  just  2  years  after  I  was 
born.  And  we  are  locking  in  perhaps 
one  of  the  lowest  points  parity  that  we 
will  see  the  rest  of  this  century.  As  a 
result,  dairy  farmers  will  suffer  the 
same  consequences  as  all  of  their  col- 
leagues have  suffered  throughout  the 
last  5  or  6  years:  incredibly  high  cost 
of  production,  incredibly  high  rates  of 
interest,  and  a  demise  to  their  very 
future. 

Not  only  that,  but  they  have  already 
been  asked  to  make  two  reductions 
this  year.  They  lost  the  April  cost-of- 
living  allowance.  They  lost  in  reconcil- 
iation when  they  were  reduced  from 
80  to  75  percent  of  parity.  Then  again 
last  week  in  another  attack  on  the 
dairy  industry,  we  delayed  the  adjust- 
ments which  dairy  farmers  had  antici- 
pated on  October  1. 

What  reasons  are  given?  The  reason 
most  often  given  is  that  we  have  to  be 
concerned  about  the  budget.  Yet.  as  I 
talk  to  people  today,  throughout  the 
House,  we  find  that  just  about  every- 
one representing  rural  areas  under- 
stands the  inequitability  of  that 
budget.  They  now  admit  perhaps  the 
figures  were  too  low  for  dairy  and  agri- 
culture. They  say  it  is  harmful.  They 
say  it  is  unacceptable,  but  it  is  that 
budget  that  we  are  using  as  one  of  the 
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reasons  to  lower  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port in  this  bill.  Second,  they  say  it  is 
going  to  be  a  veto  that  drives  us  to 
pass  a  lower  dairy  price  support  and 
yet.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  reason  for 
any  of  us. 

We  are  an  equal  body  in  this  Gov- 
ernment. We  must  use  this  system  of 
checks  and  balances  and  we  ought  to 
be  doing  what  is  right,  not  what  we 
think  the  President  says  is  acceptable. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  many  of  us 
here  who  believe  once  again  to  lower 
the  dairy  price  support  system  for  the 
third  time  this  year  we  are  doing  what 
we  honestly  think  is  right.  The  third 
reason  given  is  that  dairy  price  sup- 
ports are  too  high.  Since  1967,  howev- 
er, that  has  been  a  myth.  We  must  un- 
derstand that  the  CPI  is  only  one-half 
of  that  of  all  other  food  products  and 
in  1980  the  CPI  was  28  points  lower 
for  dairy  than  for  all  other  foods. 

Consumers  have  paid  $37  billion  less 
for  dairy  in  the  last  10  years  than  they 
would  have  if  dairy  had  followed  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

You  add  to  that  the  fact  we  are  gut- 
ting the  sunflower  program.  We  are 
slashing  sugar  prices,  and  undermin- 
ing many  other  worthwhile  programs 
in  this  bill. 

We  must  ask  ourselves,  is  it  fair,  is  it 
equitable,  can  we  honestly  go  home  to 
our  people  and  say  this  is  the  best  we 
can  do?  Is  it  smart,  given  the  fact  that 
we  already  know  we  are  going  into 
conference  with  a  Senate  that  has  sub- 
stantially lower  prices  marked  in  their 
bill? 

If  bargain  chips  were  the  only  argu- 
ment alone,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  be  going  into  that  conference  with 
the  strongest  possible  position,  not 
that  position  we  hope  to  come  out  of 
the  conference  with. 

Are  there  other  options?  Absolutely, 
and  we  know  what  they  are.  The  Sovi- 
ets need  200.000  tons  of  dairy  products 
this  year,  and  we  have  not  sold  them  1 
pound.  We  have  found  that  they  have 
incredibly  high  unmet  demands  for 
products  that  we  could  provide  them 
and  we  have  turned  our  heads.  In- 
stead, we  make  the  dairy  farmer  a 
pawn  in  selling  butter  to  New  Zealand 
at  70  cents  a  pound.  If  we  are  serious 
about  dealing  with  a  short-term  over- 
supply  of  butter,  where  was  the  ad- 
ministration when  major  butter  sales 
could  have  been  made? 

Once  again  we  found  there  are  op- 
tions we  have  not  pursued. 

This  is  not  an  amendment  that  I  can 
support.  It  is  not  a  fair  and  equitable 
solution  to  the  quandry  we  find  our- 
selves in  today.  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement.  If  the  gentleman 
had  not  said  it,  I  would  have.  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  could  further  tell 
us  what  his  opinion  is  relative  to  the 
support  levels  for  the  grain  feed. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Well,  I  think  as  the 
gentleman  points  out,  as  we  look  at 
dairy,  this  is  only  one  part  of  the 
whole  problem  we  find  in  the  entire 
farm  bill.  Certainly  when  we  look  at 
the  Bedell  amendment,  which  is  all  we 
are  addressing  right  now,  my  greatest 
concern  is  what  we  are  doing  in  the 
long  term  to  those  dairy  farmers  and 
what  hope  they  have  of  surviving  the 
eighties,  given  20-percent  interest 
rates,  given  the  incredible  impact  of 
the  cost  of  production,  and  given  our 
failure  in  international  marketing. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
knows,  that  is  not  the  way  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  The  gentleman 
comes  from  one  of  the  grand  and  fine 
farm  States  of  this  Nation  that  repre- 
sents some  of  the  best  producers,  as  I 
do,  in  this  Nation.  In  the  gentleman's 
opinion,  is  this  the  kind  of  bill  that 
this  committee  would  have  crafted 
had  it  not  been  for  the  hand  of  the 
White  House  and  OMB  carefully  guid- 
ing it? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Absolutely  not.  The 
White  House  has  played  a  very  heavy 
role. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man describe  for  us.  because  I  am  not 
on  the  committee  and  I  want  to  know, 
precisely  what  the  White  House  has  in 
mind  for  rural  America  and  for  the 
farmers  I  represent? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Well,  frankly,  I 
think  it  all  began  with  the  Gramm- 
Latta  approach  to  writing  the  farm 
bill.  We  did  not  write  this  farm  bill  in 
the  months  during  this  summer.  The 
committee  did  not  prepare  the  major 
thrust  of  this  farm  bill.  This  farm  bill 
was  written  when  the  Gramm-Latta 
budget  was  drafted.  That  is  where  it 
was.  That  was  the  economic  reform 
package  we  had  to  contend  with  and  I 
do  not  think  anybody  in  this  Congress 
today  can  go  home  to  the  farmer  and 
say  the  economic  reform  package  for 
agriculture  is  working.  That  is  the 
problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Traxler  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Daschle 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  think  that  is  the 
real  problem  we  are  under  today,  and 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
economic  reform  for  farmers  is  a 
myth.  It  is  a  myth  because  we  are  not 
living  under  the  budgetary  consider- 
ations that  we  thought  would  exist 
having  passed  Gramm-Latta.  They  do 
not  exist.  They  will  not  exist. 


Already  the  President  has  come  back 
again  and  asked  for  corrections  in  that 
economic  reform  package.  So  there  is 
no  way  that  I  think  we  can  expect  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  agriculture  today 
given  Gramm-Latta  and  the  incredible 
pressure  put  upon  farmers  as  a  result 
of  the  budgetary  constraints  today. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  answers. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  questions. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Bedell  amendment.  I  think  it  is  an 
improvement  from  what  the  commit- 
tee did  pass  out  after  its  action  was 
taken  and  I  think  that  there  are  many 
redeeming  features  of  the  Bedell 
amendment  without  supporting  it  in 
its  entirety. 

One  section  that  I  want  to  allude  to 
is  the  area  that  deals  with  the  dairy 
program  for  the  next  4  years.  As  the 
ranking  member  on  the  Sut)committee 
on  Livestock,  Dairy  and  Poultry,  I 
think  that  the  compromise  that  has 
been  suggested  is  one  which  is  reason- 
able. It  does  send  a  signal  to  the  indus- 
try that  production  has  got  to  be  re- 
duced and  I  want  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues, both  supporters  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  dairy  program,  that  in 
the  end.  this  Congress  cannot  justify 
continuing  a  program  that  has  farm- 
ers milking  cows  for  parity  and  put- 
ting their  surplus  productions  into  the 
taxpayers'  coolers  and  their  storage 
bins,  but  rather  for  eventual  consump- 
tion. 

The  sooner  we  recognize  that  we 
have  to  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ment, the  better  off  everybody  is 
going  to  be,  producers  and  consumers 
and  taxpayers  alike. 

I  think  what  we  are  suggesting  in 
the  Bedell  amendment  is  something 
that  ought  to  be  accepted  and  I  will  be 
supporting  it  throughout  the  duration 
of  consideration  of  this  bill. 

I  do  want  to  allude  to  the  comment 
made  by  my  colleague  from  Oregon. 
There  is  one  thing  he  said  for  certain. 
That  is,  we  have  seen  evidence  in  past 
years  that  when  we  have  a  small 
amount  of  surplus  production  that 
takes  place  prices  plunge  right  down 
into  the  cellar  and  when  we  have  a 
very  short  supply  or  just  a  marginal 
abundance  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
export  markets  as  well  as  domestic 
consumption,  we  find  it  will  probably 
mean  good  prices  for  America's  pro- 
ducers. 

Unfortunately  our  history  in  this 
Government  has  been  that  when 
prices  are  high  in  the  last  decade  or  so 
we  embargoed  our  products  and  would 
not  sell  them  overseas,  and  when  they 
are  low  we  do  allow  unlimited  access 
to  our  markets. 
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!1  about  what  kind  of  sup- 


port price  mechanisms,  and  what  kind 
of  loan  rates  are  necessary  for  the 
family  farmer  to  survive. 

I  think  the  dairy  provisions  are  re- 
vealing. As  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle)  indicated,  we 
are  talking  about  the  lowest  parity 
price  for  dairy  since  1949,  and  the 
other  interesting  fact  is  that  the  cost 
of  the  dairy  program  has  been  terribly 
misrepresented. 

People  talk  about  the  outlay  is  for 
the  cost  of  the  dairy  program,  but 
then  the  amount  of  money  coming  in 
from  the  use  of  this  surplus  product  to 
various  sources  is  not  credited  against 
that  cost.  That  is  a  terrible  misrepre- 
sentation. 

The  other  interesting  discussion 
about  the  farm  program  is  the  one 
about  free  markets.  They  say,  "You 
know,  what  we  ought  to  do  is  have  the 
farmer  operate  in  a  free  market." 
People  who  say  that  are  always  wear- 
ing those  expensive  suits,  content  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  markets  are 
not  free.  The  farmers  know  that. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  recently  to 
see  that  the  Commerce  Department 
under  this  administration  said  let  us 
go  ahead  and  sell  the  Soviets  some 
Caterpillar  industrial  equipment. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Haig  said 
when  it  comes  the  time  to  sell  surplus 
butter  for  the  benefit  of  our  dairy 
farmers,  let  me  make  sure  we  do  not 
let  the  Soviets  get  any  of  America's 
butter. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thinking  I  do  not 
understand.  Why  on  Earth  would  this 
Government  decide  to  go  ahead  and 
sell  Caterpillar  tractors  and  industrial 
equipment  to  the  Soviets  and  worry 
later  on  about  having  the  Soviets  get  a 
hold  of  a  pound  of  American  butter? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.   I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  us,  did  we 
sell  butter  to  a  foreign  country? 

Mr.    DORGAN    of    North    Dakota. 
Yes. 
Mr.  TRAXLER.  To  whom? 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  To 
New  Zealand. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  How  much  did  we 
get  for  it?  Was  it  70  cents  a  nound? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Yes,  we  sold  it  to  New  Zealand  under 
the  market  price  because  we  did  not 
want  the  butter  to  get  into  the  Sovi- 
ets' hands.  There  is  no  restriction,  of 
course,  for  them  turning  around  and 
selling  it  to  the  Soviets  out  of  New 
Zealand's  butter  stock. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Is  New  Zealand  a 
dairy  exporting  nation  that  has  butter 
they  would  sell  to  the  Soviet  Union  at 
the  world  price,  at  least  a  dollar 
above? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
That    is    true.    The    fact    is    we    lost 


money.  I  do  not  know  what  happened 
to  the  smart  Yankee  traders. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  am  worried  about 
this  administration's  mathematics.  I 
think  it  is  getting  Reaganized. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  worried  as  well. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is. 
the  trade  relationships  we  have  with 
the  Soviets,  in  which  we  sell  heavy  in- 
dustrial equipment  to  the  Soviets  but 
refuse  to  sell  butter  does  not  make 
sense.  This  is  representative  of  the  at- 
titude by  an  administration  that  says, 
"You  farmers  go  ahead  and  deal  in  the 
free  market, "  ignoring  that  the 
market  is  not  free.  And  they  consist- 
ently take  action  to  restrict  freedom  of 
the  marketplace. 

We  had  a  gentleman  in  the  well  talk 
about  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel 
of  wheat  at  $5.20.  I  have  a  publication 
from  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
let  me  tell  the  gentleman  what  this 
publication  says.  It  says  the  drop  in 
farm  prices— this  is  the  September 
drop— "depressed  the  September 
parity  ratio  to  59  percent,  the  lowest 
level  since  54  percent  in  April  1933." 
We  are  talking  about  a  real  serious 
price  problem  out  there  on  the  Ameri- 
can farm.  Yet  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger  the  costs  that  the  farmers  are 
facing  day  after  day  after  day  are  in- 
creasing. And  yet  what  is  happening  is 
the  prices  they  receive  from  the  prod- 
uct are  falling. 

The  question  I  have  is  this:  What 
about  increasing  concentration  of  land 
ownership?  What  about  the  demise  of 
the  small  communities?  What  about 
the  killing  of  rural  lifestyles  because 
we  are  not  willing  to  have  the  guts  to 
put  in  place  a  support  price  to  give 
farmers  a  chance? 

Again  we  are  not  talking  about 
handouts.  Nobody  is  talking  about 
welfare.  Nobody  is  talking  about  char- 
ity. We  are  talking  about  a  basic  sup- 
port price  so  that  the  family  farmer, 
when  they  plant  something  in  the 
spring  can  expect  to  receive  something 
in  the  fall  for  their  product. 

D  1245 

The  best  investment  we  can  make  in 
this  House  of  Representatives,  I  think, 
is  an  investment  in  agriculture.  We  are 
talking  about  $41  billion  in  agricultur- 
al export  sales.  We  are  talking  about 
one  of  the  most  significant  contribu- 
tions to  a  healthy  American  economy, 
and  yet  what  we  are  talking  about 
today  is  a  miserable  excuse  for  a  farm 
bill. 

I  just  think  we  are  in  serious  trouble 
if  we  pass  this  sort  of  thing  under  the 
clerk  of  budget  restrictions  enacted 
earlier  this  year  by  the  same  people 
who  told  us  ketchup  is  a  vegetable, 
and  then  go  home  and  try  to  tell  the 
American  farmer  we  did  anything  that 
was  honorable  for  their  well-being. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  English,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement.  I  think  that  he  has  put 
his  finger  on  it  exactly.  There  is  no 
question  of  making  a  profit  out  of  this 
farm  bill.  Let  there  be  no  mistakes  in 
that.  There  is  no  farmer  who  is  going 
to  make  a  profit  by  receiving  Govern- 
ment payments.  The  only  way  he  can 
make  a  profit  is  in  the  marketplace: 
but  the  basic  point  that  has  to  be  kept 
in  mind  is  that  as  long  as  this  Govern- 
ment, this  administration  and  every 
past  administration,  continues  to 
interfere  in  that  market,  then  the 
farmer  must  be  given  the  tools  to  sur- 
vive. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  conclusion,  let  me  just 
say  that  when  groups  come  to  this 
House  of  Representatives  asking  for 
something,  some  of  them  have  done 
very  well  and  some  not  so  well.  When 
the  major  corporations  came  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  this 
House  and  got  their  tax  stamp  provi- 
sions so  they  can  buy  and  sell  their 
tax  benefits,  they  did  just  fine. 

When  the  major  oil  companies 
wanted  a  major  tax  break,  they  did 
just  fine. 

Now  we  are  talking  about  the  little 
folks  who  need  a  little  something  to 
keep  goin?.  They  are  not  doing  so  well. 
That  is  why  I  think  this  farm  bill  is 
going  to  be  a  miserable  excuse  for  the 
kind  of  support  programs  family  farm- 
ers really  need  in  this  country  to  sur- 
vive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hagedorn, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man favor  a  program  which  had  the 
U.S.  Government  buying  all  the  extra 
Caterpillar  tractors  that  they  <;ould 
produce  out  there  in  Peoria.  111.,  and 
selling  them  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  50 
percent  of  cost:  would  the  gentleman 
support  that  program? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  No. 
indeed.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Well,  most  people 
would  not  and  I  would  not,  either;  but 
I  think  the  administration  was  trying 


to  get  rid  of  surplus  production,  a 
supply  of  stock  that  I  do  not  believe 
we  could  raise  a  majority  vote  in  this 
Congress  to  support  selling  to  the 
Soviet  Union  butter  even  at  a  $1.05  a 
pound. 

I  think  we  ough^to  quit  demagoging 
the  issue  quite  frailly,  because  ulti- 
mately we  may  lose  a  lot  of  other  sup- 
port for  the  farmers. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
important  question  here  is  do  you  sup- 
port a  trade  policy  that  says  "yes"  to 
selling  industrial  equipment  to  the  So- 
viets, but  says  no  to  selling  them 
butter.  Does  the  gentleman  support 
that  kind  of  a  trade  policy?  I  think  it 
is  a  policy  that  is  not  grounded  in  good 
sense. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  do  not  think  the 
administration  would  have  any  objec- 
tion to  selling  butter  at  the  price  that 
American  consumers  pay,  but  they  do 
not  want  to  subsidize  butter,  and  we 
do  not  subsidize  Caterpillars.  We  do 
not  subsidize  wheat,  but  we  do  subsi- 
dize butter  and  let  us  not  distort  the 
record,  because  we  paint  a  false  pic- 
ture to  the  American  people.  We  know 
it  would  not  have  been  supported  in 
this  body. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Well.  I  think  their  trade  policy  demon- 
strates where  their  interests  are. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bitter  reality 
throughout  this  debate  is  that  the 
amendment  that  is  being  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the 
farm  bill  that  we  are  presenting  to  the 
floor  is  really  the  very  best  we  can  do. 

The  test  of  this  institution  is  not 
how  well  we  fail,  but  how  well  are  we 
able  to  deliver  to  the  farmers  in  this 
country  and  to  the  consumers  in  this 
country  a  realistic  farm  policy. 

It  is  a  tough  choice.  There  are  no 
easy  choices  here.  We  understand  that 
the  farmers  in  this  country,  the  small 
farmers  of  this  country  in  particular, 
are  in  real  trouble  and  need  to  have 
greater  assistance. 

We  are  sympathetic  and  concerned 
about  the  demise  of  farming  in  Amer- 
ica: but  we  are  also  in  a  year  when  we 
are  facing  some  very  difficult  budget 
constraints.  The  reality  is  that  this 
House  endorsed  and  the  Congress  en- 
dorsed budget  constraints  that  were 
contained  in  the  Gramm-Latta  resolu- 
tion. 

The  reality  is  that  what  the  commit- 
tee initially  reported  out  exceeds  the 
budget  targets  established  by  that  res- 
olution by  $983  million,  almost  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

The  reality  is  that  this  House  would 
not  accept  that  and  that  the  President 
and  the  administration  would  not 
accept  the  breeching  of  those  targets 
by  that  extent. 


So  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  of- 
fered a  compromise  to  bring  this  bill 
within  that  budget  target  for  1982. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  out  year  prob- 
lems, but  that  will  depend  on  yields.  It 
will  depend  on  how  we  look  at  the  sit- 
uation in  the  future;  but  in  terms  of 
1982.  the  Bedell  amendment  brings 
the  farm  bill  within  the  budget  resolu- 
tion target. 

As  I  said,  it  is  not  an  easy  choice.  We 
have  asked  the  farmers  of  this  country 
to  accept  compromise  after  compro- 
mise for  years  and  we  are  asking  them 
to  accept  yet  another  compromise:  but 
the  choice  is  pretty  clear.  It  is  whether 
we  have  a  farm  bill  that  tries  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  problems  we  are 
facing  today  or  we  have  no  bill  at  all. 

So  today  I  think  the  simple  but 
bitter  reality  is  that  we  have  to  en- 
dorse this  amendment.  We  have  to 
support  this  amendment,  not  only 
from  a  budget  point  of  view,  but  from 
an  agricultural  point  of  view  as  well. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  has 
been  very  prominent  in  the  budget 
process  and  I  commend  him  for  that. 
It  has  required  a  lot  of  commitment 
and  diligence. 

The  gentleman  indicated  that  we 
have  to  live  within  the  budget  con- 
straints. It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  work  of  the  Senate  did  provide 
outlays  within  the  budget  constraints 
for  the  out  years,  whereas  the  amend- 
ment now  pending  before  us.  offered 
by  Mr.  Bedell  does  not.  Is  that  the 
gentleman's  understanding? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  As  I  understand,  the 
Bedell  amendment  does  meet  the 
target  for  1982.  which  from  a  budget 
point  of  view  is  the  main  test  that  we 
focus  on.  Does  it  meet  the  budget 
target  established  for  1982?  This 
amendment  meets  that  goal. 

Now.  for  the  out  years  we  would  like 
to  be  able  to  keep  them  within  the  out 
years,  but  to  some  extent  the  out 
years  are  also  dependent  on  yields  and 
the  estimates  that  are  made,  that  may 
or  may  not  be  true  at  this  time. 

The  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  that  the  Senate  does  in  terms 
of  those  speculative  estimates  bring  it 
closer  to  the  mark  in  terms  of  the 
budget  resolution  than  does  the  Bedell 
amendment.  Both  meet  the  target  for 
1982. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  rise 
and  say  that  I  am  going  to  support  the 
Bedell  amendment.  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  a  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Conunittee  for 
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I  also  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
body  that  the  biggest  proponents,  the 
most  vocal,  vociferous  proponents  of 
the  Sugar  Act,  are  the  users,  the 
heavy  industrial  users,  the  confection- 
ers, the  soft  drink  bottlers  and  so  on; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when- 
ever the  price  of  sugar  goes  up,  the 
price  of  their  product  goes  up,  or  the 
quantity  that  they  sell  for  a  certain 
price  goes  down;  but  when  the  price  of 
sugar  goes  down,  that  price  to  the  con- 
sumer never  goes  down.  It  always 
stays  the  same  or  goes  up. 

These  commodity  prograuns  have 
been  in  place.  They  have  served  a 
useful  purpose.  This  is  a  market  ori- 
ented farm  bill.  The  farm  bill  that  we 
have  been  operating  on  for  the  last  4 
years  written  under  a  different  admin- 
istration was  a  market-oriented  bill. 

I  think  we  ought  to  put  the  debate 
back  in  perspective  and  discuss  the 
various  merits  and  issues  before  us. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  the  oratory 
has  flowed  forth  like  surplus  milk,  I 
would  like  to  make  my  observations 
and  corrections  of  some  statements 
and  false  conceptions  of  many  in  this 
body. 

First  of  all,  farmers  do  not  want  to 
receive  a  largesse  from  the  Treasury, 
nor  do  they  want  to  carry  the  consum- 
ers of  this  Nation  on  their  backs  with 
a  cheap  food  policy.  However,  that  is 
exactly  what  our  agriculture  pioneers 
of  abundance  have  been  doing.  If  the 
consimier  oriented  Congressmen  want 
to  cut  the  subsidy  program,  a  simple 
mechanism  will  be  available.  It  will  be 
available  later  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment. 

We  can  cut  out  the  target  prices  and 
the  deficiency  payments  and  simply 
raise  the  loan  levels  so  that  the  prices 
raise  to  levels  that  more  nearly  ap- 
proximate the  cost  of  production. 
That  is  the  direction  that  I  would  like 
to  take  and  if  they  would  like  to  cut 
out  the  deficiency  payments  and  the 
money  that  the  farmer  receives  from 
the  Government,  that  is  the  direction 
that  they  should  take;  but  the  con- 
sumers oppose  that.  That  opposition  is 
reflected  in  the  votes  against  raising 
loan  levels.  It  is  reflected  in  a  cheap 
food  policy  that  has  harnessed  the 
farmers  of  this  nation  to  a  subservient 
position  of  providing  that  cheap  food 
through  policies  of  past  administra- 
tions and  this  administration 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  response  of 
the  USDA  to  the  very  question  of  ex- 
tracting a  better  price  from  the  mar- 
ketplace and  from  the  export  market 
by  raising  loan  levels.  They  say: 

In  the  short  run  these  amendments  would 
reduce  Government  outlays  and  increase 
costs— 

And  I  emphasize  increase  costs— 
for  both  domestic  and  foreign  consumers. 


In  other  words,  we  can  raise  the 
price  that  we  extract  from  the  market- 
places. We  can  receive  more  money 
from  the  export  markets  and  thereby 
increase  the  amount  of  dollars  that 
are  available  in  this  country,  that 
would  help  the  productivity,  the  eco- 
nomic activity,  and  the  level  of  pay- 
ments of  this  whole  Nation. 

We  can  do  that  by  raising  the  loan 
levels  and  yet  decrease  the  amount  of 
draw  from  the  U.S.  Treasury;  but  the 
consumer  does  not  want  that.  The 
USDA  does  not  want  that.  The  con- 
sumer oriented  Congressmen  do  not 
want  that. 

For  those  of  you  who  would  deterio- 
rate the  farm  bill,  let  me  point  out 
that  it  takes  incentive  to  produce.  Ag- 
riculture is  losing  that  incentive.  In 
1980  the  farmers  paid  $16.8  billion  in 
interest  charges.  In  1981  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  they  will  not  pay  twice  as 
much,  not  three  times  as  much;  no. 
they  will  pay  around  10  times  as 
much,  about  $120  billion  in  interest 
charges. 

Fuel  prices  are  up  dramatically,  400 
and  500  percent  over  the  past  5  years. 

A  loss  of  incentive— you  bet  it  is. 
How  long  are  we  going  to  make  our 
farmers  produce  under  these  kinds  of 
conditions?  Support  a  farm  bill  that 
gives  the  agricultural  industry  an 
equal  footing  with  the  rest  of  America 
and  agriculture  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide consumers  food  at  a  price  that 
cannot  be  equaled  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

We  can  only  do  that  by  assuring 
them  a  price  in  the  marketplace,  a 
price  that  approaches  parity.  You  will 
not  give  your  consumers  cheap  food  by 
destroying  farm  producers  with  a  bill 
that  is  destroyed  by  those  of  you  who 
would  be  pennywise  and  pound  fool- 
ish. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  momentarily  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  point  out  also 
some  real  relative  facts  in  terms  of 
sugar  itself.  I  support  some  type  of 
sugar  program  simply  because  we  are 
losing  our  domestic  sugar  industry  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  And  the  fact  is  that 
during  the  Carter  administration 
when  the  President  used  an  executive 
order,  we  came  out  with  $67  million 
clear  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Is  that  not 
ironic  in  an  administrative  program? 

D  1300 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Is  it  not  ironic 
that  the  U.S.  Treasury  would  be 
making  money,  net  profit,  from  our 
producers,  and  yet  we  have  people  in 
this  Congress  who  want  to  cut  out  the 
sugar  program? 
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Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Something  else  I 
think  is  very  important  is  that  I  was 
sitting  in  my  office  a  few  minutes  ago 
and  listening  to  some  of  the  discussion 
on  the  floor.  What  was  said  here  at 
that  particular  time  was  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  Government  should  not  subsi- 
dize the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  nor 
should  it  subsidize  any  agricultural 
program  that  might  bring  the  prices 
up. 

What  do  the  American  people 
expect  the  farmer  to  do?  He  is  the  one 
today  that  is  subsidizing  the  U.S.S.R. 
We  are  putting  our  products  below  the 
cost  of  production,  selling  it  for 
export.  I  believe  that  that  is  a  subsidy 
when  it  is  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     BEDELL.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  400,  noes 
14,  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  253] 
AYES— 400 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjsinin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 


Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNaidis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 


Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymalljv 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Ferraro 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

Fithian  ~ 

Flippo 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibt>ons 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 


Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Granun 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 


Daschle 

Dorgan 

Gunderson 

Kastenmeier 

Lewis 


Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parfis 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

NOES— 14 

Mitchell  (NY) 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Petri 
Roberts  (SD) 


Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Slaton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FD 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Roth 

Sensenbrenner 
Smith  (PA) 
Williams  (MT) 


Early 
Fiedler 
Plorio 
Gilman 
Jones  (NO 


Levitas 

Marriott 

McCloskey 

Sanlini 

Savage 
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St  Germain 

Thomas 

Wirth 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Badham 
Boiling 


Brown  (OH) 
Burton.  John 


Crockett 
Dougherty 


So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENTS  OFTERED  BY  MR.  DE  LA  GARZA 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  it 
is  now  in  order  to  consider  en  bloc  the 
amendments  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  30.  1981. 
by  Representative  de  la  Garza,  of 
Texas,  and  said  amendments  shall  be 
considered  as  having  l)een  read. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendments  which  are  at  the  desk 
have  a  few  minor  technical  corrections 
different  from  those  that  were  in  the 
Record. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  at  the  desk  be 
considered  rather  than  the  ones  that 
were  printed  in  the  Record  under  the 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendments  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  de  la  Garza: 

Page  76,  strike  out  lines  1  through  15. 

Page  80.  lines  3.  10,  20  and  23.  strike  out 
"Act"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

Page  87,  line  3,  strike  out  "subtitle"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

F>age  87.  strike  out  line  5  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  6.  page  88. 

Page  90.  strike  out  line  1  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  23.  page  91. 

I*age  95.  strike  out  line  17  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  3,  page  100. 

Page  100.  strike  out  line  9  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  6.  page  103. 

Page  104.  strike  out  lines  7  through  16. 

Page  105.  strike  out  lines  3  through  22. 

Page  106.  strike  out  lines  3  through  11. 

Page  110,  strike  out  line  14  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  2.  page  111. 

Page  114,  strike  out  lines  8  and  9. 

Page  120.  strike  out  lines  6  through  22. 

Page  175.  line  1.  strike  out  "MIntihe- 
Stennis"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "McIn- 
tire-Stennis". 

Page  181.  strike  out  line  1  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  6.  page  185. 

Page  187,  strike  out  line  13  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  2.  page  188. 

Page  188.  lines  3  and  11.  strike  out  the 
designation  "(b)". 

Page  189.  strike  out  lines  1  through  3. 

Renumber  the  remaining  sections  in  title 
X.  XIII.  and  XV  accordingly. 

Page  132,  line  22.  insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  134.  line  14.  insert  "National"  before 
■Agricultural". 

Page  134.  line  24,  insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  135.  line  7,  insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  136,  line  11,  insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  136.  line  24,  insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  137.  line  3.  insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 
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Page  137 
"Agricultura 

Page  137.  1 
■Agricultura 

Page  138.  I 
■Agricultura 

Page  141 
"Agricultura 

Page  142 
"Agricultura 

Page  143. 
■Agricultura 

Page  143. 
"Agricultura 

Page  148. 
"Agricultura 

Page  150 
"Agricultura 

Page  150.  1 
'Agricultura 

Page  151.  1 
"Agricultura 

Page  152. 
■Agricultura 

Page  153. 
■Agricultura 

Page  154.  1 
■Agricultura 

Page  155. 
"Agricultura 

Page  155.  1 
■■Agricultura 

Page  156. 
"Agricultura 

Page  157.  1 1 
"Agricultura  1 

Page  162.  1 1 
•Agricultura 

Page  163. 
"Agricultura  1 

Page  163.  1 1 
"Agricultura 

Page  164 
"Agricultura  1 

Page  164 
""Agricultura 

Page  165.  I 
■"Agricultura  I 
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.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
yield? 
GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.    Chairman,    I 
(jolleague  for  yielding, 
rman,    I    urge   adoption   of 
s  amendments. 

The  question  is  on 
offered  by  the  gen- 
Texas  (Mr.  DE  LA  Garza). 
were  agreed  to. 

Pursuant      to 
ion    235,    the    bill,    as 
considered  as  an  original 
purpose   of   amendment 
minute  rule, 
will  designate  title  I. 
as  follows: 

PRODUCTION  ACT  OP 
1981 

HILK  PRICE  SUPPORT 

Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
as  amended  by  section  150  of 


CHAIRMAN. 
Re:;oIuti 


the 


the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 

1981.  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  everything  after  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing.  (A)  effective  for  the 
period  begining  with  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  provision  and  ending  September  30. 

1982.  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at 
such  level  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  less  than  $13.10  per  hundredweight 
for  milk  containing  3.67  per  centum  milk 
fat:  (B)  effective  for  the  period  beginning 
October  1.  1982.  and  ending  September  30, 

1983.  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at 
such  level  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  less  than  72.5  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor:  and  (C)  effective 
thereafter  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year 
through  the  year  ending  September  30. 
1985.  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at 
a  level  of  not  less  than  70  per  centum  of 
parity,  except  that  whenever  the  Secretary 
estimates  that  net  Government  price  sup- 
port purchases  of  milk  or  the  products  of 
milk  will  be  less  than  3.5  billion  pounds 
(milk  equivalent)  during  any  of  said  latter 
two  fiscal  years,  the  price  of  milk  shall  be 
supported  at  such  level  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  less  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  relevjmt  fiscal  year. 
Such  price  support  shall  be  provided 
through  the  purchase  of  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk.":  and 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (d)  in  its  entire- 
ty. 

PRODUCER  HANDLERS 

Sec.  102.  The  legal  status  of  producer  han- 
dlers of  milk  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  shall  be 
the  same  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  made  by  this  Act  as  it  was  prior 
thereto. 

FEDERAL  MILK  MARKETING  ORDERS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
is  further  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion 8(c)(5)  all  that  part  of  said  subpara- 
graph (B)  which  follows  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  clause  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(d)  a  further  adjust- 
ment to  encourage  seasonal  adjustments  in 
the  production  of  milk  through  equitable 
apportionment  of  the  total  value  of  the 
milk  purchased  by  any  handler,  or  by  all 
handlers,  among  producers  on  the  basis  of 
their  marketings  of  milk  during  a  represent- 
ative period  of  time,  which  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to  one  year:  and  (e)  a  provision  provid- 
ing for  the  accumulation  and  disbursement 
of  a  fund  to  encourage  seasonal  adjustments 
in  the  production  of  milk  may  be  included 
in  an  order.". 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section 8c(17)  and  adding  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  '":  Provided  further.  That  if  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  producers  as  defined  in 
a  milk  order  apply  in  writing  for  a  hearing 
on  a  proposed  amendment  of  such  order, 
the  Secretary  shall  call  such  a  hearing  if 
the  proposed  amendment  is  one  that  may 
legally  be  made  to  such  order.  Subsection 
(12)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
permit  any  cooperative  to  act  for  its  mem- 
t)ers  in  an  application  for  a  hearing  under 
the  foregoing  proviso  and  nothing  in  such 
proviso  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  the 
Secretary  from  calling  an  amendment  hear- 


ing as  provided  in  subsection  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  not  be  required  to 
call  a  hearing  on  any  proposed  amendment 
to  an  order  in  response  to  an  application  for 
a  hearing  on  such  proposed  amendment  if 
the  application  requesting  the  hearing  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  htis 
announced  his  decision  on  a  previously  pro- 
posed amendment  to  such  order  and  the  two 
proposed  amendments  are  essentially  the 
same.":  and 

(3)  inserting  after  the  phrase  ""pure  and 
wholesome  milk""  in  section  8c(18)  the 
phrase  ""to  meet  current  needs  and  further 
to  assure  a  level  of  farm  income  adequate  to 
maintain  productive  capacity  sufficient  to 
meet  anticipated  future  needs"". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
become  effective  January  1,  1982  and  shall 
terminate  December  31.  1985. 

transfer  of  dairy  products  to  the 
military  and  veterans  hospitals 

Sec  104.  Section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ""1981""  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985. " 

DAIRY  INDEMNITY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  105.  The  Act  of  August  13,  1968  (82 
Stat.  750.  as  amended:  7  U.S.C.  450  j.  k,  and 
1).  is  amended  by  striking  out  ""September 
30.  1981"  in  section  3  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1985". 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  EXPORTATION  AND 
DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Sec  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  encouraged  to  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  the  provisions  of  section  32  of 
Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress  (7 
U.S.C.  612c),  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  and  other  commodity  distribution  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  excess  invento- 
ries of  dairy  products  held  by  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  examine  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  inventories  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, and  other  excess  supplies  of  dairy 
products,  to  assist  in  the  production  of 
casein  and  caseinates  in  order  to  reduce  the 
impact  that  the  importation  of  foreign  sub- 
sidized casein  and  other  milk  protein  prod- 
ucts is  having  on  the  dairy  price  support 
program.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  within 
ninety  days  after  this  legislation  becomes 
effective,  in  writing,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  an  examination. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRANK 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frank:  Page 
3.  beginning  on  line  2,  strike  out  section  101 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

MILK  PRICE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  101.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446).  as  amended  by 
section  150  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981.  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section, and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  for 
the  period  beginning  October  1.  1981.  and 
ending  September  30.   1985.  the  minimum 
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level  of  price  support  for  milk  shall  be  70 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor: 
Provided.  That  whenever  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates that  the  net  cost  of  Government 
price  support  purchases  of  milk  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  will  exceed  $750,000,000  if  the 
support  price  for  milk  is  established  at  the 
level  required  by  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  such  level  of  support  may 
be  adjusted  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  but  not  to  a  level  less 
than  the  support  price  for  the  prior  market- 
ing year:  Provided  further.  That  the  support 
price,  as  so  adjusted,  shall  in  no  case  be  less 
than  $13.10  per  hundredweight  of  milk  con- 
taining 3.67  per  centum  butterfat:  Provided 
further,  That  the  level  of  support  for  milk 
for  the  remainder  of  the  1981-82  marketing 
year  may  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  although  a  level  of  support 
for  such  year  has  been  established  prior  to 
the  effective  date  hereof.  Such  price  sup- 
port shall  be  provided  through  the  purchase 
of  milk  and  the  products  of  milk. ":  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 

Mr.  FRANK  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  cojisid- 
ered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  along 
with  other  Members  I  want  to  offer 
my  congratulations  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  for  a 
very  realistic  set  of  amendments,  in 
some  regard,  to  reduce  to  some  extent 
the  total  of  the  Agriculture  bill.  But,  I 
do  not  think  in  some  areas  we  have 
gone  really  far  enough. 

The  dairy  price  support  program  has 
become  a  very  serious  national  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  classic  case  of  a  problem 
which  brought  lorth  a  solution  which 
has  in  turn  eclipsed  the  problem  and 
become  the  problem  in  itself.  We  are 
talking  about  expenditures  for  this 
program  going  well  over  $1  billion.  We 
are  talking  about  an  unmanageable 
surplus.  Indeed,  when  people  worry 
these  days  in  the  Reader's  Digest  that 
the  debt  is  a  trillion  dollars,  and  calcu- 
late their  share  of  the  national  debt,  I 
guess  the  one  reassuring  thing  is  that 
they  also  each  own  a  pound  of  butter 
they  did  not  know  they  had  because, 
thanks  to  the  dairy  program,  we  have 
got  a  couple  of  million  pounds  of 
butter  in  surplus  with  no  sensible 
thing  to  do  with  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
moved  to  reduce  the  problem  some- 
what, but  he  has  not,  I  think,  moved  it 
far  enough.  Neither.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
must  say  in  all  candor,  do  I  think  I  am 
moving  far  enough.  Originally.  I  in- 
tended to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  have  cut  the  dairy  price  support 
program  far  more  than  this.  In  the  in- 
terests of  the  problems  of  the  dairy 
farmers  who  are  now  on  the  dole  and 
need  to  be  weaned  a  little  bit  more 
carefully,  and  trying  to  gel  a  bill  and 


in  cooperation  with  others  who  have 
been  working  on  this,  I  have  changed 
my  numbers  for  that  reason  and  I 
have  offered  the  amendment  which  is 
substantially  the  amendment  adopted 
in  the  Senate  with  the  support  of  the 
President.  So,  what  the  Members  have 
before  them  is  Reagan-Jepsen-Frank- 
Findley  approach  to  dairy  support.  I 
am  sure  that  all  the  other  free  enter- 
prisers are  going  to  join  this  distin- 
guished group  along  with  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  public  citizens  to 
try  to  protect  the  taxpayer  and  also 
the  dairy  farmers. 

The  differences  between  this  ap- 
proach and  the  approach  adopted  in 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  are  as  follows: 

For  the  first  year  they  are  the  same. 
They  would  both  set  a  support-price 
level  of  $13.10  per  hundredweight, 
which  is  expected  to  be  about  70  per- 
cent of  parity  but  is  in  fact  a  little  bit 
above  70  percent.  They  differ  in  the 
future.  The  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  would  set  a  price-sup- 
port level  of  72.5  percent  for  the  next 
2  years,  and  would  say  after  that  that 
the  parity  level  would  either  go  to  75 
percent  or  drop  to  70  percent  depend- 
ing on  the  purchases;  that  is,  he  has  a 
trigger.  The  trigger  is  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  buy  more  than  3.5  bil- 
lion pounds,  then  all  we  have  to  be  ob- 
ligated to  pay  is  70  percent  parity 
level. 

If,  however,  the  farmers  get  the  mes- 
sage and  reduce  production,  and  the 
production  CCC  had  to  make  was  less 
than  3.5  billion  pounds,  his  bill  con- 
templates going  back  to  75  percent. 
The  position  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, which  I  am  offering  here 
and  which  the  Senate  adopted,  has  a 
trigger  in  the  other  direction.  We  say 
first  that  we  do  not  stay  with  the 
parity  figure  here,  but  we  stay  with 
the  $13.10  per  hundredweight. 

Members  have  heard  the  statistical 
descriptions  of  the  problem  with  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  If  Members 
will  look  at  trends  and  look  at  statisti- 
cal validity,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
is  a  pristine  model  of  statistical  perfec- 
tion compared  to  the  concept  of 
parity,  based  as  it  is  on  what  went  on 
before  World  War  I.  So,  the  very  con- 
cept of  parity  is  in  itself  a  fraud  one. 

We  go  to  the  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight. However,  we  have  a  trigger. 
We  say  that  if  the  Government  is  only 
going  to  be  obligated  to  buy  less  than 
$750,000,000  worth  of  milk,  cheese, 
and  butter— and  think,  this  is  the 
openhandedness  of  this  program— it 
says  that  if  the  Government  is  going 
to  -spend  $750,000,000  to  buy  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  for  which  it  prob- 
ably has  use  for  maybe  $200,000,000  in 
a  good  year,  if  it  is  going  to  spend  that 
extr.i  $550,000,000,  a  pure  subsidy  to 
buy  products  we  do  not  need  and  will 
not  distribute,  but  will  allow  to  go  bad: 


if  it  gets  under  $750,000,000  we  will  go 
back  to  70  percent. 

If,  however,  the  program  leads  to 
still  so  much  production,  a  surplus 
which  threatens  to  leave  us  awash  in 
butter— to  mix  a  metaphor— then  the 
trigger  goes  into  effect  and  remains  at 
$13.10  per  hundredweight. 

The  differences  between  this  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  are  basically  two- 
fold: One,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
would  go  to  72.5  percent  parity  in  2 
years,  whereas  this  amendment  would 
stay  at  70  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Frank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  second  difference 
is  that,  under  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  he  has  a  trigger 
of  less  than  3.5  billion  pounds  of  pur- 
chase, which  allows  parity  to  go  up  to 
75  percent.  In  my  amendment,  we 
have  a  trigger  of  less  than 
$750,000,000,  which  meant 

$750,000,000  in  purchase  obligations, 
which  allows  us  to  reduce  parity.  In 
other  words,  we  set  a  70-percent  level 
with  a  safeguard  that  if  70  percent  is 
going  to  cost  the  Government  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  in  these  purchases,  we  can  then 
cut  back  a  little. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  says  that 
if  we  begin  to  succeed  and  we  get  the 
purchases  we  have  to  make  under  3.5 
billion  pounds  we  have  to  go  up  again 
to  75  percent.  With  all  due  respect,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
given  us  a  Catch-22.  If  we  begin  to 
work  and  get  production  down  to 
under  3.5  billion  purchases,  then  we  go 
back  up  to  75-percent  parity,  and  it 
undoes  its  own  success. 

In  my  case,  what  we  have  got  is  a 
trigger  that  will  go  down  if  we  are 
going  to  be  spending  too  much. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  was  interested  in  the  figures  the 
gentleman  was  using.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  gentleman  intends  to  incorporate 
these  in  his  remarks  as  they  go  into 
the  Record,  but  the  CBO  figures  the 
gentleman  had  on  expenditures  in  out- 
years,  as  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man  

Mr.  FRANK.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time  briefly,  I  did  not  mention  any 
CBO  figures.  The  gentleman  has  an- 
ticipated me. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman is  going  to  incorporate  these 
into  his  remarks  as  they  appear  in  the 
Record? 
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FRANK.  No,  I  have  not  men- 

thtm  yet.  There  are  a  range  of 

I  think  in  fact,  frankly, 

confitience  in  the  ability  of  our 

to  predict  what  the  cows 

to  do  is  a  little  bit  weak. 


Mr. 
tioned 
figures, 
my 

economist 
are  going 


is  why  I  gave  the  numbers  in 
rither  than  the  figures  which 
the  lot. 
HAlRKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
will  yield  further,  the  gen- 
say  that  over  the  life  of 
the   amendment  offered  by 
gentleman  in  the  well  would  be 
ion  less  exp>ensive  than  the 
aniendment.  Did  the  gentleman 
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I   do   not    remember 
in  these  remarks,  but  I  am 
.  t  hat  I  did  not. 

CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
expired. 

of  Mr.  Harkin,  and  by 
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P<IANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
obviously  paid  close  atten- 

what  I  said,  and  I  apologize  if  I 

re  nember. 

RiRKIN.  I  wonder  what  as- 
those    figures    are    based 

mKNK.  We  have  several  ranges 

ions,  and  I  have  to  say,  first 

should  understand  we  are 

about  speculation;  we  are 

about  price  supports,  about  in- 

apout  the  weather,  about  the 

of   the   cows,   and   a   whole 

1  hings. 

HARKIN.  The  gentleman's 
$500  million  does  not  mean 
then? 

No.    it   means   some- 

t  hose  ranges.  Obviously  we  all 

one  thing.  I  will  say  that  the 

is  right.  If  I  did  not  think  I 

to  be  spending  less  for  dairy 

and    all    those    interests,    I 

see  all  these  dairy  farmers 

up    here    getting    ready    to 

amendment.  If  I  thought  it 

a  fight  over  l£uiguage.  they 

stop  me  from  getting  my 


PI  :ank. 


read  the  numbers  that  I  have 

They  have  projected  a  dif- 

uhder  the  amendment  I  am  of- 

they  say  the  cycle  will  be  a 

between  mine  of  75.5  and 

le  gentleman  from  Iowa's  of 

were  two  reasons  for  the 


without    any    difference 

the  amendment  offered  by 

gentljeman  from  Iowa  now  before 

has  previously  adopted,  sets 

level  of  72.5,  whereas  mine 

70.  I  think  there  would  be 

agreement   that    this    2.5 

parity  is  going  to  cost  some- 


It  is  also  argued— yes.  I  believe  that 
is  only  1  year,  and  the  parity  would 
change.  But  we  still  have  a  2.5-percent 
parity  difference  for  1  year. 

It  was  also  assumed  that  that  might 
develop  more  products,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  predicts  the 
difference  at  about  $360  million  for  a 
4-year  period.  So  there  is  a  range  of 
difference,  but  everybody  agrees  that 
it  is  going  to  cost  less. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  No,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  gentleman  does  not  agree  that  it 
is  going  to  cost  less,  because  on  the  fig- 
ures I  do  not  agree  with  the  assump- 
tions. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  on  the 
assumptions  the  gentleman  has  of 
2.755.  is  that  based  on  70  percent,  or  is 
it  based  on  $13.10  per  hundredweight? 

Mr.  FRANK.  It  was  based  mostly  on 
70  percent,  because  as  the  gentleman 
understands,  with  the  750.  we  cannot 
under  my  amendment  get  the  $13.10 
unless  purchases  would  be  estimated 
to  exceed  750  million.  At  no  point 
after  fiscal  year  1972  in  the  CBO  anal- 
ysis is  it  estimated  the  purchases 
would  hit  750  million,  and.  therefore, 
under  my  amendment  we  are  assum- 
ing a  70-percent  figure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frank  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what  the 
gentleman  has  done  is  that  he  has 
used  the  one  set  of  estimates  for  his 
own  figures  and  then  biased  the  fig- 
ures on  the  Bedell  amendment  to  get 
another  set  of  figures.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows  full  well,  under  the  Bedell 
amendment,  the  first  year  is  the  same 
and  in  the  outyears,  if  in  fact  the  pur- 
chases are  less  than  3.5  billion  pounds 
of  milk  equivalent,  the  gentleman 
knows  full  well  the  Secretary  under 
our  amendment  has  the  ability  to 
lower  the  support  price  to  70  percent 
of  parity. 

But  now  what  the  gentleman  has 
done,  though,  is  mixed  apples  and 
oranges  in  these  two  assumptions.  The 
gentleman  is  assuming  under  his 
amendment  that  the  Secretary  will 
definitely  go  to  70  percent  and  that 
under  our  amendment  he  may  not. 

Mr.  PRANK.  No,  that  is  patently 
not  true. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  assuming 
any  of  this:  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  assuming  it.  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that,  diligent  as  my  staff  is,  we 
do  not  have  the  capacity  to  generate 
these  kinds  of  numbers. 

Second,  the  gentleman  is  doing  a 
very  good  job  of  obfuscating  and 
trying  to  bog  us  down  in  numbers.  It  is 
obviously  the  case  that  this  amend- 
ment intends  to  provide  less  for  dairy 


farmers;  otherwise  we  would  not  have 
four  dairy  farmers  now  on  their  feet 
objecting  to  it. 

F\irther,  the  gentleman  has  conced- 
ed that  there  is  one  undeniable  differ- 
ence. There  is  a  72.5-percent  parity 
figure  for  1  year,  I  am  told,  now  in  this 
amendment,  versus  70  percent. 

Finally,  the  other  real  difference  is 
the  safeguard.  No  one  knows  what  is 
going  to  happen.  No  one  predicted  the 
billion  and  a  half.  I  was  not  here  when 
other  Members  who  were  here  voted 
for  this  program,  and  here  is  a  chance 
to  get  off  that  hook.  When  they  voted 
for  that  program,  no  one.  not  the  CBO 
or  not  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  the  seers,  told  them  that  it  was 
going  to  go  to  a  billion  and  a  half  in 
the  numbers  per  week. 

The  critical  differences  are  these: 
First,  the  figure  of  72.5  percent  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  for  1  year,  and 
we  are  at  70.  But  even  more  impor- 
tantly, there  are  two  triggers.  Our 
trigger  says  that  if  we  have  miscalcu- 
lated and  the  program  has  produced 
too  much  Government  expenditure, 
we  can  go  below  $13.70  to  $13.10.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  says  that  if  we 
exceed  beyond  our  expectations  and 
get  below  $3.5  billion,  then  we  can  go 
higher.  The  gentleman  has  got  a  trig- 
ger that  goes  up.  and  I  have  a  trigger 
that  goes  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Findley,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frank  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  thank  him  also  for  not  only  his  logi- 
cal but  entertaining  explanation  of 
this  amendment. 

I  want  to  add  this  thought:  that 
there  were  those  who  felt,  when  the 
authority  for  the  existing  dairy  pro- 
gram was  before  this  body— I  think 
that  was  2  years  ago— that  it  did  not 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
enough  flexibility.  At  that  time  my 
forecast— and  I  based  my  forecast  on 
data  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture— was  that  we  would  soon 
be  in  surplus  trouble,  and  that  if  we 
locked  in  80  percent  of  parity,  we 
would  have  Government  dairy  stocks 
rising  higher  and  higher  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  dairy  industry. 

This  committee  saw  fit  not  to  accept 
an  amendment  I  offered  which  would 
have  given  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  was  Mr.  Bergland  at  that 
time,  the  flexibility  that  would  have 
voided  this  accumulation. 

What  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is 
now  doing  is  by  this  amendment  pro- 
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viding  the  flexibility  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Block,  feels  he 
needs  today  to  keep  the  dairy  industry 
from  getting  into  further  trouble. 

That  does  not  mean  he  is  going  to 
keep  dairy  supports  at  $13.10.  He  may 
have  to;  we  hope  he  will  not  have  to 
do  that.  He  may  elect  to  have  them 
higher,  and  he  has  the  flexibility.  But 
only  the  Secretary  can  react  to  the 
ever-changing  supply  and  price  situa- 
tions that  are  needed  to  keep  dairy  out 
of  further  trouble. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  emphasize  that  one  point  the. gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley) 
made.  We  are  talking  about  minima, 
and  the  gentleman  stresses  this.  We 
are  saying  that  2  years  ago.  3  years 
ago,  and  4  years  ago.  the  dairy  pro- 
gram that  was  adopted  went  berserk 
and  cost  us  serious  money. 

We  did  not  give  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture the  tools  to  deal  with  this. 
He  still  can  go  higher  under  these 
bills,  but  the  problem  he  has  got  now 
is  that  he  has  not  had  flexibility  in 
case  of  error. 

I  want  to  stress  this  again:  The  fun- 
damental difference  between  my 
amendment  and  the  bill  as  now 
amended  is  that  we  have  included  a 
trigger  that  says  if  it  starts  going  up 
above  $750  million,  if  the  Government 
again  finds  itself  in  the  problem  we 
are  in  now  and  have  been  before,  we 
can  cut  the  support  price,  whereas  the 
opposite  approach  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  takes  is  that  if  we  succeed, 
if  we  get  to  70  percent  and  we  cut  the 
purchases  to  the  level  they  used  to  be. 
whoopee,  we  can  go  back  up  to  75  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  commend  him  for  his  new-found  in- 
terest in  the  dairy  industry. 

In  making  his  statement,  the  gentle- 
man said  that  we  ought  not  be  hooked 
on  percentages  of  parity  because 
parity  was  a  more  inaccurate  formula 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  and  I 
think  that  is  correct.  A  lot  of  allega- 
tions are  made  by  a  lot  of  people,  and 
there  may  even  be  some  credibility  in 
them. 

What  in  particular  does  the  gentle- 
man object  to  in  the  parity  price  sup- 
port formula  that  he  thinks  ought  to 
be  changed? 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  variety  of  specifics  dealing,  for 
instance,  with  how  much  feed  is 
needed  and  the  cost  of  feed.  That  is 
figured  into  it.  There  is  a  question 
about  whether  or  not  the  price  of  feed 
is  accurately  figured  in. 

But  the  other  problem  is  a  funda- 
mental problem,  and  we  are  talking 
about  a  relationship  based  on  60  years 
ago  now,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me 


that  kind  of  arbitrary  relationship  is 
necessarily  the  right  one. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in 
the  spirit  of  concession  that  came  over 
me  last  week,  I  have  gone  back  to 
parity.  The  original  amendment,  as 
Members  saw  me  circulate  this,  said 
that  if  we  were  going  to  spend  more 
than  $250  million  for  the  dairy  farm- 
ers, we  were  going  to  $13.10  and  then  I 
gave  in.  But  what  I  am  saying  is  that 
if  we  are  going  lower  than  70  percent, 
we  are  going  to  spend  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Roemer,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frank  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Just  for  a  point  of  understanding,  so 
we  will  all  understand  what  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  does,  if  that  Is 
possible,  as  I  understand  it,  the  gentle- 
man has  a  floor  and  a  ceiling  concept, 
and  flexibility  between  the  two  will  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  floor  is  the  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight, and  the  ceiling  is  70  percent  of 
parity;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  All  right.  The  gentle- 
man said  that  he  saw  all  of  us  "dairy 
farmers"  standing;  I  happen  not  to  be 
one.  but  I  do  drink  milk.  But  those  of 
us  who  are  concerned  about  flexibility 
and  accountability  in  this  bill  might 
go  with  an  amendment  such  as  the 
gentleman  offers  if  we  thought  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  were  actually 
running  the  Agriculture  Department. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts and  I  both  know  who  runs  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  it  is  the 
OMB. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana that  a  significant  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  were  willing  to  in 
fact  adopt  the  budget  that  OMB  wrote 
without  reading  it.  and  I  do  not  know 
why  they  should  object  so  much  to 
OMB  running  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. 

There  are  some  standards  that  are 
written  in  here.  The  argument  that 
has  been  made  is  this:  Even  Mr.  Stock- 
man, who  has  not  been  accused  of  pos- 
sessing an  excess  of  compassion,  says 
and  we  have  been  told  that  the  prob- 
lem is  that  we  might  wind  up  with  a 
milk  shortage,  and  the  purpose  of 
flexibility  is  to  say  that  there  would  be 
additional  money  paid  in  to  prevent  a 
milk  shortage. 


But  again  I  want  to  stress  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Harkin)  and  I  both  have  floors  and 
ceilings.  The  difference  is  this:  We 
have  put  in  a  trigger  to  allow  the  70 
percent  to  go  lower  if  we  are  going  to 
spend  too  much  money.  If  we  are 
going  to  go  over  $750  million,  we  say. 
"Let's  drop  it.  Let's  tell  them  not  to 
produce  so  much  milk." 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  says.  "If 
we  succeed  at  70  percent  and  cut  down 
production,  let's  go  back  to  75  per- 
cent." 

The  question  is.  Which  kind  of  fail- 
safe do  we  want?  Do  we  want  one  that 
sends  it  up  in  times  that  are  good,  or 
do  we  want  one  that  allows  it  to  drop 
in  times  of  disaster?  I  think  the  histo- 
ry in  the  last  couple  of  years  shows 
that  more  product  than  was  needed 
was  produced,  and  that  is  something 
neither  of  us  want  and  something 
which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  did 
try  to  stop.  That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  talk  about,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  gives  us  less  protection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Prank)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Stenholm,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Prank  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  main  concern  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Frank),  is  it  the  price  of  milk  in 
the  grocery  store  to  the  consumers  he 
represents,  plus  the  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury, or  is  the  cost  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  FRANK.  No,  it  is  primarily  the 
cost  to  the  Treasury  that  bothers  me. 
The  consumer  is  a  factor,  but  we  are 
talking  now  about  the  cost  to  the 
Treasury  that  has  gone  to  stratospher- 
ic heights.  I  think  that  is  the  major 
problem  we  have. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  We  have  ad- 
dressed the  problem  of  the  Treasury. 
Does  the  gentleman  have  a  concern 
about  the  price  of  milk  in  the  grocery 
store? 

Mr.  PRANK.  Yes.  I  do  have  that 
concern  as  well.  I  have  been  visited  in 
fact  earlier  this  week  by  some  people 
from  supermarkets  who  are  concerned 
about  that. 

But  again  let  me  say  that  the  gentle- 
man apparently  wants  to  make  a  point 
about  consumer  prices,  and  I  invite 
him  to  do  that.  If  I  did  not  make  it,  he 
can  do  that;  I  am  not  entirely  going  to 
play  straight  man. 

My  primary  concern  is  how  much  it 
is  costing  the  Government.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  make  a  point  about 
the  prices  in  the  grocery  store,  he  can 
make  the  point. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in 

gentleman.  I  was  noticing 

ing  a  bowl  of  cereal  last 

;he  price  of  a  gallon  of  milk 

Va.,  is  $1.97.  which  is  9 

than  it  was  3  years  ago  when 

le  Congress. 

At  that  rate  the  gentle- 
3ut  It  in  his  car. 

The    gentleman 

(Mr.  Frank)  has 

I  the  parity  issue.  My  ques- 
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k.  and  apparently  he  would 

gentleman  would  let  the 

to  the  dairy  farmer  go 

even  70  percent.  That  is 

his  amendment. 

to   the    gentleman    is 
of  this  year  we  lowered 
s  income,  his  net  take- 
by  $7,000.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to 
least  another  $7,000.  This 
the  net  take-home  pay  of 
in  this  country  from  30 
already.   The   gentle- 
would  lower  it  an- 
100  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,   I  am 
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of  Conservative  Democrat- 
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gentleman  is  saying  is  that 
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Government   should  set   that 
2  nswer,  in  all  seriousness,  to 
gentleman  from  Texas  is,   'no,"  it 
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program,  has  he  ever  seen  a  period  of 
time  in  the  history  of  the  program 
when  parity  levels  were  set  at  75  per- 
cent—and the  Bedell  amendment  pro- 
vides less  than  that  for  the  first  2 
years— and  when  we  had  what  the  gen- 
tleman in  his  most  reasonable  judg- 
ment would  consider  to  be  excessive 
supplies  held  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment? Has  there  ever  been  such  a  time 
in  30  years? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  understand  the  question. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  first 
that  there  have  been  a  couple  of  refer- 
ences made  to  my  new  found  interest 
in  the  dairy  price  support  program. 
Before  I  came  here,  I  was  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  does  not  have  a 
dairy  price  support  program.  I  was 
first  a  member  of  that  body  and  later 
a  Member  of  this  body.  I  apologize  for 
not  being  prompt  and  expressing  my 
interest  before,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  a  legislative  body  in  which  I 
served  as  a  Member  considered  a  dairy 
price  support  program.  So  I  think  I 
have  been  reasonably  prompt  in  my 
interest. 

D  1345 

Second,  the  answer  is  "No,"  if  you 
look  at  the  past  30-year  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  in  a  con- 
stantly changing  set  of  conditions.  We 
are  in  an  inflationary  period.  Agricul- 
tural conditions  change,  a  variety  of 
things  change.  The  key  point  to  me  is 
this:  We  are  in  what  is  admittedly  an 
unpredictable  area  because  I  do  not 
think  any  Member  of  this  House  ex- 
pected 4  years  ago  when  the  bill  was 
passed  to  go  to  80  percent,  no  one  fig- 
ured—the gentleman  from  Illinois 
argued  it  but  he  was  in  the  minority— 
the  expert  opinion  was,  oh,  no,  it 
would  not  go  out  of  control. 

There  was  a  miscalculation  that  was 
no  ones  fault,  but  because  of  the  un- 
certain nature  of  the  business,  that 
produced  the  $2  billion. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman 
is  that  I  am  skeptical  of  a  whole  lot  of 
figures.  That  is  why  I  come  back  again 
to  the  difference  between  my  amend- 
ment and  the  gentleman  from  lowas. 
It  is  which  failsafe  do  you  want  to 
have.  Do  you  want  the  one  that  goes 
up  to  75  in  case  things  are  going  well, 
or  do  you  want  to  have  the  one  that 
goes  ba^k  down? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hagedorn  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Frank  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  think  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  retrace  the  history  up 
until  1977,  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram was  supported  at  75  percent  of 
parity.  Quite  frankly,  it  was  raised  to 
80  percent  and  as  high  as  83  percent  in 


the  last  3  years,  mostly  for  political 
purposes.  There  was  a  lot  of  consider- 
ation and  expression  of  concern  about 
stimulating  too  much  production,  but 
unfortunately  the  minority  did  not 
prevail. 

Now,  for  the  very  same  reason,  for 
political  purposes  in  1981,  we  stand 
here  and  now  we  are  going  to  go  exces- 
sively in  the  opposite  direction,  failing 
to  recognize  the  leadtime  that  is 
needed  for  the  industry  to  get  their 
production  into  line  with  what  the 
demand  will  be.  That  is  the  important 
thing  that  we  need  to  recognize  in  this 
body  today,  that  we  do  not  go  over- 
board the  other  way.  just  like  we  did  4 
years  ago,  which  has  brought  us  to 
this  horrendous  state  that  I  concur  we 
are  in  today. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  have  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  do  not  think  it  is  going 
overboard  in  penury  to  continue  a  pro- 
gram at  a  level  which  will  be  continu- 
ously above  $500  million,  half  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  In  fact,  I  understand 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying.  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  a  problem  of  getting 
from  here  to  there  too  quickly.  That  is 
why  I  backed  down  on  the  $250  mil- 
lion trigger.  I  do  not  want  to  see  this 
kind  of  substantial  program. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the 
market,  and  I  have  read  Milton  Fried- 
man and  all  the  others.  I  have  not 
found  the  footnote  that  says,  "except 
dairy  farmers,"  or  the  footnote  that 
says,  "a  free  market  absent  agricul- 
ture." Agriculture  is  considered  to  be 
by  a  lot  of  economists  a  pretty  good 
competitive  sector.  There  are  lead- 
times  in  business,  in  any  business.  You 
cannot  go  into  any  business  overnight 
except  the  ones  that  we  made  illegal 
last  week  here  in  the  House. 

The  fact  is  that  you  are  dealing  with 
uncertainties.  I  agree,  we  are  present- 
ing a  trigger  that  stops  it  from  going 
too  much,  but  we  still  continue  a  $500 
million  a  year  level  of  subsidy  to  the 
dairy  farmers.  My  guess  is  per  capita 
they  will  continue  to  be  the  most  sub- 
sidized farmers  in  the  United  States 
and  among  the  most  subsidized  busi- 
ness people  in  the  United  States. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  other  body  and  the  Presi- 
dent does. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stenholm  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Prank  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  I  want  to 
ask  my  friend,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  listen  to  my  friend  today  in  this  ex- 
change with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas   discussing   the   virtues   of   the 
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free  market  as  far  as  the  dairy  pro- 
gram goes.  I  might  say  that  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  me  to  see  that  our  colleague  has 
this  new  found  and  rather  rigid  dedi- 
cation to  the  free  market. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  is  willing 
to  apply  that  same  logic  to  the  value 
in  the  price  of  labor. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Yes;  I  am.  I  am  not  for 
any  price  support  program  for  labor.  I 
am  not  for  setting  a  price  support  pro- 
gram for  labor.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
single  labor  union  that  I  would  want 
to  give  $500  million  a  year  to  for  the 
next  4  years,  which  is  what  we  are 
going  to  be  doing  with  dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Follow- 
ing that  logic,  then,  would  it  also 
follow  that  my  colleague  would  want 
to  abolish  the  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  FRANK.  No;  just  as  I  am  not  for 
abolishing,  totally,  I  am  not  for  abol- 
ishing minimum  wage  or  the  dairy 
price  support  program.  In  fact,  I  have 
been,  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  have  a 
listing  of  free  enterprise  things,  then  I 
will  be  glad  to  tell  the  gentleman  that 
I  want  to  deregulate  the  banks,  trucks, 
airlines,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  terri- 
bly relevant. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm). 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Does  that  also 
hold  true  for  the  deregulation  of  natu- 
ral gas? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  am  for  the  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Let  the  market 
apply? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Yes;  as  the  law  now 
calls  for  phased  in  into  1985,  just  as  it 
was  to  continue  the  price  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Frank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentlemen  sepm  to 
have  a  little  difficulty  with  the  princi- 
ple of  consistency.  I  need  1  more 
minute  of  instruction. 

I  am  for,  as  I  understand  the  law, 
where  we  deregulate  natural  gas  in  a 
phaseout  until  1985.  I  have  a  bill  here 
which  would  continue  a  dairy  price 
support  program  for  the  same  time.  So 
how  it  could  be  inconsistent  to  do  that 
in  both  cases  I  do  not  know.  In  both 
cases  we  are  talking  about  gradual 
drops. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  take  the 
percentage  drops  in  the  natural  gas 
regulation  and  apply  them  to  those  ag- 
ricultural programs,  then  there  will  be 
a  Frank/Stenholm  or,  Stenholm,  se- 
niority will  win/Prank  amendment  to- 
morrow to  change  that.  I  will  be  glad 
to  do  that  because  if  we  were  to  de- 
regulate dairy  at  the  pace  to  which  we 
are  committed,  and  I  support  deregu- 
lating natural  gas,  the  dairy  farmers 
will  be  a  lot  madder  at  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  than  they  are  at  me. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JEFFORDS  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRANK 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jeffords  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prank: 

Beginning  on  line  5  of  the  Prank  amend- 
ment strike  line  5  and  the  remainder  of  the 
amendment  and  insert  the  following: 

(1)  deleting  everything  after  the  first  sen- 
tence in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ■•Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  for  the  period  t>eginning  October 
1,  1981.  and  ending  September  30.  1982.  the 
minimum  level  of  price  support  for  milk 
shall  be  70  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor:  Provided.  That  the  support  price 
shall  in  no  case  be  less  thanllS.lO  per  hun- 
dredweight of  milk  containing  3.67  per 
centum  butterfat:  Provided  further.  That 
such  price  support  shall  be  provided 
through  the  purchases  of  milk  and  the 
products  of  milk." 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank) 
really  does  away  with  the  price  sup- 
port program  for  dairy.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  about  that. 

My  amendment  recognizes  that  we 
have  had  a  good  dairy  support  pro- 
gram and  that  program  has  worked 
well.  As  was  pointed  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  we  created  a 
problem  by  not  allowing  greater  flexi- 
bility on  the  price  support  program. 
The  last  administration  increased  sup- 
ports to  83  percent  of  parity  at  one 
point. 

My  amendment  says  that  for  the 
first  year  supports  will  be  set  at  70 
percent  in  order  to  get  supply  and 
demand  in  balance.  In  the  following 
marketing  years,  supports  will  revert 
back  to  the  level  that  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  30  years  and  that  has 
worked  well. 

Let  me  point  out  if  we  support  the 
amendment  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  we  will  have 
destroyed  the  farm  bill.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that.  Why?  Because  of  all  the  pro- 
grams we  have,  the  dairy  price  support 
program  has  worked  for  the  consumer 
better  than  any  other  program  that 
we  have. 

So  if  we  cannot  support  the  dairy 
program  either  at  my  level  or  at  the 
Bedell  level,  then  we  cannot  support 
any  program. 

Let  us  take  a  look  the  annual  cost  of 
all  of  our  agricultural  programs.  Let 
me  ask  what  my  colleagues  would 
want  to  pay  to  preserve  their  best 
asset,  to  make  sure  that  things  which 


had  made  our  country  great  stay  in  ex- 
istence. 

Right  now  this  country  spends  less 
than  1  percent  of  its  budget  in  protect- 
ing its  greatest  asset.  That  is  the  cost 
of  all  agricultural  programs.  It  is  a 
very  minimal  amount. 

Where  do  we  stand  in  this  world  rel- 
ative to  supporting  agriculture?  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  cost  of  the  agricul- 
tural support  of  the  United  States.  We 
rank  the  lowest,  even  l)ehind  New  Zea- 
land, as  to  what  we  spend  to  support 
our  agricultural  programs.  So  all  we 
are  doing  in  the  farm  bill  is  to  pre- 
serve that  great  position. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  share 
of  our  taxed  income  we  spend  on  food. 
What  do  we  spend  on  food  in  this 
country  relative  to  the  rest  of  the 
world?  We  find  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  West  Germany,  who  always 
plagues  us  in  these  kind  of  things,  our 
people  spend  a  smaller  percentage  of 
their  disposable  income  on  food  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  That 
is  a  good  success  story  for  our  agricul- 
tural programs. 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  what  the 
dairy  program  has  done  for  this  coun- 
try. 

Dairy  products,  on  this  CPI.  have 
done  better  than  all  food  costs  and 
done  better  than  the  CPI  in  general. 
In  fact,  consumers  have  saved  over  $37 
billion  over  the  last  10  years  by  having 
a  support  program. 

As  I  said  before,  we  do  have  a  pro- 
duction problem  that  must  be  correct- 
ed. 

The  amendment  that  I  offer  lets  us 
go  back  to  the  program  which  works 
so  well.  It  lets  us  go  back  to  that  pro- 
gram after  there  is  an  interim  period 
of  adjustment. 

My  point  is  this:  We  have  a  good 
dairy  support  program;  it  is  a  program 
that  has  worked  well.  If  we  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Prank),  we 
will  have  serious  and  substantial  prob- 
lems in  the  future. 

The  farm  bill  has  benefited  the  con- 
sumer, it  has  benefited  the  dairy 
farmer,  and  it  has  benefited  this  coun- 
try. 

What  has  happened  to  the  dairy 
farmer?  How  has  the  dairy  farmer 
done  relative  to  other  people  in  this 
country?  If  you  take  a  look  at  the 
return  on  equity  for  dairy  farmers 
versus  manufacturing  companies, 
dairy  farms  have  not  done  well.  Why? 
Because  it  is  the  most  competitive 
business  in  this  country. 

Why  then  do  we  want  to  destroy 
that  which  has  done  so  much  for  us?  I 
submit  that  if  you  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Prank)  you  will  do 
away  with  that  which  has  brought  all 
of  these  great  benefits  to  this  country. 
In  fact,  I  am  concerned  if  my  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted  we  will  not  be 
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maintain  the  kind  of  productiv- 
ne  kind  of  benefits  our  con- 
accustomed  to  receiving. 
CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
from  Vermont  has  expired, 
equest  of  Mr.  Obey  and  by 
consent  Mr.  Jeffords  was 
t4   proceed   for   2   additional 
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Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 
JErt'ORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 
OB  SY.   I   want   to  say   that   I 
gentleman  has  hit  the  nail 
when  he  asserted  if  we 
Prank  amendment  we  really 
ry  price  support  program, 
plan  is  simply  this:  You 
farmers'    income    for   4 
present  levels  for  hun- 
At  the  end  of  that  time 
price  has  gotten  so  low 
somewhere  between  50  and 
of  parity. 

l>oint  people  then  say  •Well. 

it  is  not  really  having  any 

beneficial  help  for  farmers 

e  might  as  well  get  rid  of 

program.  ■  That  is  what  you 

1 0  see. 

ike  to  just  make  one  other 
h  ive  had  a  lot  of  people  on 
(ay  to  me  the  problem  with 
support  program  is  that  it 
th  e  big  guy.  I  would  ask  them 
program     this     Congress     has 
the  last  several  years  that 
be  lefited  the  big  guy.  The  key 
t(i  ask  is  which  kind  of  oper- 
g<  ing  to  be  hurt  the  most  if 
tl  e  dairy  price  program,  and 
;  clea  rly  the  small  operator, 
amazed  that  the  image  that 
halve    in    urban    areas    about 
with  500.  600.  and  700.  or 
The  average  farmer  in  my 
44  cows.  You  are  not  going 
on  44  cows.  You  may  keep 
farm  together,  but  you  are 
tt)  get  very  rich, 
lat  we  support  the  gentle- 
amqndment  as  opposed  to  the 
of   the   gentleman    from 
Massachusttts  (Mr.  Prank). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  just  point 
out  that  nst  only  is  the  small  farmer 
going  to  be  hurt,  but  the  young 
farmer.  Tl  ose  are  the  ones  that  will 
be  out  of  t  usiness.  Those  are  the  ones 
that  will  bi '  lost.  With  the  average  age 
of  our  farmers  so  high,  we  have  a  very, 
very  risky  jiroblem  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  PET^I.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEF^'ORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman froi  n  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PET  ^I.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  past 
few  days  w ;  have  seen  a  number  of  re- 
ports in  tie  news  media  concerning 
the  budge  cuts.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  consternation  thrashed 
about  in  tlie  pages  of  our  newspapers 
concerning  the  impact  of  President 
Reagan's  b  idget  reductions. 


As  I  read  these  stories.  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
dairy  farmers  know  all  about  budget 
cuts. 

In  March,  as  we  recall.  President 
Reagan  asked  Congress  to  approve  a 
bill  that  would  cancel  the  April  1  price 
increase  for  dairy  farmers. 

This  is  a  bitter  pill.  I  said  at  that 
time,  noting  that  the  cut  would  cost 
dairy  farmers  over  $5,000  a  piece  on 
the  average. 

But  I  went  on  to  say  that  I  would 
support  the  President's  bill  as  part  of 
his  efforts  to  get  a  handle  on  Federal 
spending. 

We  all  know  what  happened.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  first  piece  of  budget- 
cutting  legislation  passed  and  was 
signed  into  law.  It  was  the  first  major 
budget  initiative  and  it  was  one  aimed 
at  the  Nation's  dairy  farmers. 

I  bring  up  this  bit  of  recent  history 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
dairy  farmers  do  not  need  the  newspa- 
pers to  tell  them  about  budget  cuts. 

The  dairy  farmers  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  budget  cutting  ef- 
forts. They  have  been  taking  it  on  the 
chin  for  a  year  when  you  consider 
they  have  not  had  an  increase  since 
last  October  1. 

The  dairy  farmers  took  their  share 
of  the  cuts  then  and  they  have  taken 
their  share  in  the  committee  bill 
which  drops  price  supports  from  80 
percent  of  parity  down  to  75  percent. 

The  dairy  farmers  who  have  already 
taken  a  terrific  reduction  are  being 
asked  to  sacrifice  again. 

But  now  along  comes  the  adminis- 
tration whose  amendment  would 
result  in  a  70-percent  parity  dairy 
price  support  with  no  midterm  adjust- 
ment. This  would  put  dairy  farmers  in 
the  position  of  having  to  deal  with  2 
years  of  increased  costs  with  no  in- 
crease in  price  supports. 

So,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Jeffords)  and  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank). 

And  as  I  do  so  I  would  like  to  tell  my 
colleagues  some  concerns  I  have  about 
significantly  reducing  the  support  for 
dairy. 

In  the  previous  4-year  farm  bill  Con- 
gress saw  fit  to  raise  the  parity  level 
for  dairy  to  80  percent.  This  gave 
dairy  farmers  a  guarantee  that  the 
price  for  a  unit  of  milk  would  at  least 
be  80  percent  of  the  value  it  has 
during  the  period  1910-14.  The  level 
had  been  raised  from  75  percent  of 
parity.  While  the  80-percent  support 
level  was  helpful  to  many  farmers,  the 
United  States  continued  to  lose  thou- 
sands of  dairy  farmers  each  year. 

Now  we  have  a  proposal  before  us 
which  would  lower  the  parity  level  to 
70  percent.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  large 
$2  billion  dairy  surplus  the  Govern- 
ment now  maintains.  I  urge  caution  in 


considering  this  dubious  improvement. 
I  fear  that  such  a  change  could  easily 
cause  more  harm  than  good. 

The  first  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  a  dairy  operation  requires  a 
large  amount  of  investment  capital  to 
begin  farming.  This  is  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant differences  between  growing 
crops  only  and  maintaining  a  dairy  op- 
eration. The  amount  of  money  re- 
quired to  buy  specialized  equipment, 
the  barn  and  other  structures,  the 
land,  as  well  as  the  dairy  herd  can 
amount  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Second,  beginning  a  dairy  operation 
requires  a  large  amount  of  startup 
time.  While  a  crop  can  be  planted  one 
year,  not  planted  the  next,  and  again 
planted  the  third,  the  dairy  farmer 
cannot  jump  in  and  out  of  dairy  farm- 
ing as  quickly.  In  many  cases  it  may 
require  5  to  7  years  to  develop  a  com- 
plete and  profitable  dairy  operation. 

Since  a  cow  has  only  one  female  calf 
every  2  years  on  average  and  it  takes  a 
calf  2  years  to  begin  producing  milk,  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  build  a  national 
dairy  herd  back  up  once  it  has  been 
depleted  by  slaughtering  cows  for 
beef. 

Third,  the  reduction  from  80  percent 
to  70  percent  parity  would  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  dairy  industry  as  a 
whole.  The  industry  is  expected  to 
generate  cash  receipts  of  about  $18  bil- 
lion this  year.  The  loss  in  price  sup- 
port would  reduce  these  receipts  by 
about  $2.3  billion,  a  very  significant 
loss  to  the  industry,  with  economists 
predicting  lost  jobs,  more  welfare  out- 
lays and  reduced  tax  revenues.  The  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  individual  farmer 
will  be  painfully  felt. 

Fourth,  USDA  officials  report  that  a 
1-percent  parity  reduction  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  an  18-cent  reduction  in 
the  price  of  milk  per  hundredweight. 
A  10-percent  reduction  in  parity  would 
mean  the  dairy  farmer  would  receive 
about  $1.80  less  per  hundredweight.  A 
USDA  study  showed  that  farm  milk 
prices  were  above  average  production 
costs  by  $1.89  per  hundredweight  in 
1980.  This  proposed  10-percent  reduc- 
tion will  therefore  result  in  a  terrible 
loss  of  income  to  the  farmer. 

In  Wisconsin  an  average  dairy  farm 
produces  about  500,000  pounds  of  milk 
each  year.  This  parity  reduction  would 
mean  that  the  dairy  farmer  would  lose 
about  $9,000  in  income.  How  can  we 
ask  this  of  the  dairy  farmer,  to  take 
such  a  large  share  of  the  budget  cuts, 
while  he  has  already  taken  his  fair 
share  last  April  when  the  semiannual 
support  adjustment  was  suspended. 
Why  are  we  making  the  dairy  farmer 
support  so  much  of  the  budget  cutting 
when  many  other  programs  have  not 
taken  their  fair  share  of  the  cuts? 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  esti- 
mates that  the  average  dairy  farmer 
makes  $2.89  an  hour  which  is  about  15 
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percent  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
for  skilled  work. 

That  same  study  also  found  that  the 
average  dairy  farmer,  his  wife,  and 
children  work  anywhere  from  135  to 
150  hours  a  week. 

Dairy  farmers,  who  work  hard,  un- 
derstand the  problems  we  are  having 
with  the  economy. 

They  know  we  have  to  cut  spending 
and  balance  the  budget.  But  they 
know  we  have  to  cut  other  farm  pro- 
grams than  dairy. 

I  hear  that  every  time  I  am  in  my 
district.  "We  have  taken  our  cuts. " 
They  tell  me,  "Now,  what  about  these 
other  programs  and  other  commod- 
ities?" 

I  guess  I  could  tell  them,  "We 
cannot  cut  these  other  commodities 
because  the  Washington  lobbyists 
have  struck  a  deal."  Or  I  could  tell 
them.  "We  cannot  cut  these  other 
commodities  because  certain  Members 
of  this  Congress  have  a  certain  friend 
downtown.  " 

I  guess  I  could  tell  them  that,  but  I 
could  not  do  it  with  a  straight  face. 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
need  to  make  cuts  in  these  other  farm 
programs  just  as  we  have  done  over 
the  past  few  months  with  the  dairy 
program. 

We  have  to  show  the  same  sort  of 
determination  to  make  cuts  in  these 
programs  as  we  have  had  in  reducing 
the  dairy  price  supports  and  canceling 
the  April  price  increase. 

So  despite  the  high  regard  I  have  for 
the  gentleman  I  am  going  to  oppose 
his  amendment. 

In  the  name  of  national  good  we 
have  pushed  dairy  farmers  out  on  the 
limb.  I  see  no  good  reason  to  push 
them  off. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  just  want  to  say  I 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  this  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  Members. 
We  have  a  very  tight  limitation  this 
afternoon  on  time,  and  we  have  had  a 
substantial  debate  during  the  Bedell 
amendment  dealing  with  dairy.  We 
have  had  added  debate  on  these  two 
amendments.  I  would  like  to  see  how 
many  Members  are  interested  in  pur- 
suing this  further  in  order  that  I 
might  offer  a  limitation  on  time. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  we  have  requests  for  at  least 
two  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  perhaps  there  are  others 
here.  I  certainly  want  to  concur  in  the 
spirit  of  what  the  gentleman  is  trying 


to  do.  I  was  just  wondering  if  perhaps 
we  could  not  proceed  here  for  a  few- 
more  minutes. 

D  1400 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  We  have  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  vote.  Some  of  the  Mem- 
bers have  been  told  that  we  would  rise 
at  2:30,  no  later  than  2:45.  If  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  limit  debate 
to  2:25,  that  would  give  us  25  minutes 
to  further  debate  the  issue  and  allow 
time  for  a  vote,  if  needed,  and  still 
finish  at  2:45. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  clear  as  to  the  request  the  gentle- 
man has  made. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  have  not  made 
the  request  yet.  I  would  like  to  finish 
the  amendment  before  we  rise  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  We  now  have  two 
very  differing  amendments  pending. 
We  also  have  the  Bedell  amendment, 
which  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  Bedell 
amendment  has  already  been  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  is  before  us  as 
original  language,  as  if  it  were  not  ap- 
proved. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  But  we  will  return  next  week 
for  further  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  at  stake  here  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  farm  bill,  so  re- 
garded by  the  President  and  so  regard- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I 
think  we  really  need  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  No  one  disagrees 
with  the  gentleman.  The  question  is 
that  there  comes  a  time  when  debate 
becomes  repetitious.  There  comes  a 
time  when  debate  invites  further 
debate,  and  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
Members  can  address  on  one  issue. 
Title  I  would  still  be  open  when  we 
return  next  week.  This  would  not  pre- 
clude any  further  amendments.  I 
think  we  have  spent  more  time  here 
than  we  would  have  consumed  if  we 
had  taken  up  another  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  the  gentleman  will 
look  around  him,  there  must  be  at 
least  20  Members  on  their  feet,  each  of 
whom  wants  to  speak.  Now,  surely  a 
Member  of  this  body  is  entitled  to  5 
minutes  each.  That  is  an  hour.  I  really 
think  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  to 
cut  off  debate. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  done  well  in  inviting 
Members  to  stand.  I  am  just  trying  to 
get  some  semblance  of  order.  I  know 
the  importance  of  the  issue. 

Yesterday,  on  a  multimillion-dollar 
bill,  we  limited  debate  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  membership.  No  one 


raised   any   objection   yesterday.   But 
today  it  becomes  so  all  important. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  my  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  say  that, 
as  chairman  of  the  Dairy  Subcommit- 
tee. I  could  take  the  well  now  and 
speak  for  1  hour  myself  on  the  history 
of  the  dairy  program  and  why  the 
Frank  amendment  is  bad  and  why  it  is 
going  to  kill  the  dairy  farmers  and 
why  we  need  the  rational,  reasonable 
approach.  I  could  take  the  next  hour. 

I  am  willing  as  chairman  to  give  up 
my  time  to  move  to  a  resolution  of 
these  two  amendments.  I  believe  the 
Members  know  what  they  are  about.  I 
believe  the  Members  have  studied 
them.  They  have  read  the  "Dear  Col- 
leagues." They  know  what  the  argu- 
ments are.  I  think  we  ought  to  come  to 
a  resolution  of  it  today  and  move  on. 
And  I  would  be  willing  to  give  up  my 
time  for  that. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  question  is:  Do  we  want  to  delay 
this?  Or  do  we  want  to  proceed?  The 
Members  know  where  they  are.  They 
know  the  figures.  We  have  had  an  en- 
tertaining interlude  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank);  we 
have  had  an  edifying  interlude  by  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
fords). The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
knows  better  than  possibly  anyone  in 
this  body  the  figures  and  what  we  are 
doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank)  and  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frank  end 
at  2:25. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
ser\'ing  the  right  to  object,  may  I 
make  the  suggestion  that  the  request 
be  changed  to  limit  debate  on  the  Jef- 
fords amendment  to  the  Frank  amend- 
ment? That  way  there  would  be  time, 
at  least,  to  consider  that  amendment, 
which  is  quite  different  from  the 
amendment  placed  before  us  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank). 

In  my  opinion,  no  explanation  of  the 
Jeffords  amendment  has  been  made 
up  to  this  point.  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  what  is  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman 
might  not  have  been  listening  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
fords) with  his  charts  and  figures. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  His  charts  and  fig- 
ures have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
amendment    before    us.   As   I    under- 
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a    1-year 


MtCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

eman  yield? 
jrtFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 

f 'om  Illinois. 

M  :CLORY.  My  question  is  this: 

linderstand     the     gentleman's 

it  would  put  a  floor  on 

price  support  at  70  percent, 

the   amendment   offered   by 

from    Massachusetts 

Fr^nk)  and  the  amendment  of- 

the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Fiddle Y)    would    permit    going 

liat,    down   to   60   percent,   or 

Am  I  correct  in  that? 

.  I  will  just  compare 
amendment  and  the  Frank  amend- 


anfendment  says  we  will  hold  the 
it  is  until  October  1,  1982.  At 
it   would   go   back   to   the 
which    is    75    percent    of 
uith   annual   adjustments   for 
remi  lining  period  of  the  farm  bill. 
Frank   amendment   allows   the 
to  set  supports  as  low  as  he 
me  put  it  this  way:  He  has 
the  $13.10  price,  and  he  can 
ii^definitely.  My  guess  is  that  it 
at  least  1983  and  probably 
before   there  would  be  any   in- 
dairy  supports  if  the  amend- 
oflered  by  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.      Frank)      were 
You    would   have    increases 
amendment. 


(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  F»etri 
and  Mr.  Obey  yielded  their  time  to 
Mr.  Jeffords.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  is  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  80  seconds. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Bedell  amendment  is  middle  ground 
between  my  amendment  and  Mr. 
Frank's  amendment.  The  Bedell 
amendment  says  that  you  hold  the 
price  for  1  year,  and  then  you  go  up  to 
72.5  percent  for  the  second  year,  and 
then  you  go  up  to  75  percent  for  the 
third  year.  But  in  the  event  net  Gov- 
ernment purchases  exceed  3.5  billion 
pounds  milk  equivalent,  then  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  the  authority  to  go 
down  as  low  as  70  percent  but  not 
below  70  percent.  To  those  of  us  who 
know  the  dairy  industry,  going  below 
70  percent,  as  the  Frank  amendment 
would  allow,  would  be  a  disaster  and 
would  undo  all  of  the  benefits  that 
consumers  have  received  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  bottom 
line  should  be  75  percent,  the  law 
since  1949.  But  the  real  disastrous 
amendment  would  be  the  Frank 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Jeffords).  I  was  born  and  raised  a 
dairy  farmer  from  Ferndale,  Calif., 
and  believe  that  there  is  no  American 
workplace  where  more  productivity, 
perseverance,  hard  work,  and  coopera- 
tion can  be  found  than  on  the  farm. 
Milk  production  has  become  more  pro- 
ductive per  cow;  and  milk  production 
has  grown  over  the  years  despite  in- 
creased food  costs  for  dairy  herds  and 
a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of 
dairy  cows.  This  increase  in  milk  pro- 
duction nationwide  has  required  a 
sharp  increase  in  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  net  purchases  of  dairy 
products.  As  we  strive  to  provide  an- 
swers for  dealing  with  the  large  sur- 
pluses, I  believe  that  we  must  remind 
ourselves  of  the  significance  of  the 
changes  which  are  occurring  with  re- 
spect to  Government  policy.  These 
changes  apply  clearly  to  the  whole 
issue  of  dairy  price  supports. 

Today,  net  Federal  expenditures  on 
dairy  price  supports  are  at  their  high- 
est in  absolute  terms  as  well  as  relative 
to  previous  outlays.  A  large  stockpile 
of  federally  owned  milk  products  has 
accumulated,  and  if  we  are  not  ex- 
tremely careful  about  how  this  whole 
issue  is  handled,  it  could  be  devastat- 
ing to  a  large  number  of  our  dairy 
farmers,  and  particularly  the  smaller 
dairy  farmer.  For  this  reason,  I  strong- 
ly believe  that  greater  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  expanding  our 
export  markets.   Agriculture's  contri- 


bution to  the  U.S.  trade  balance  makes 
it  especially  fitting  that  an  aggressive 
market  development  program  to  estab- 
lish dependable  new  markets  for  farm 
exports  be  a  vital  part  of  a  coordinated 
effort  to  restore  both  profitability  and 
stability  to  American  dairymen. 

I  would  propose  the  establishment 
of  a  congressional-executive  trade  and 
export  task  force  to  develop  a  more  ag- 
gressive international  trade  and 
export  policy,  based  on  fair  and  effec- 
tive competition.  Emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  marketing  of  our  sur- 
plus agriculture  products.  I  have  al- 
ready discussed  this  matter  with  Am- 
bassador Brock,  and  believe  that,  as 
we  move  legislatively  to  arrive  at  a 
phased  solution  to  the  dairy  support 
problem,  we  might  be  able  to  arrive  at 
a  fair  and  equitable  solution  for  the 
dairy  farmer.  My  immediate  objective 
is  to  come  up  with  a  workable  compro- 
mise—acceptable to  both  Secretary 
Block  and  Ambassador  Brock— which 
can  then  be  developed  into  a  strategy 
for  exports  and  marketing  of  these 
surplus  agricultural  products.  I  am 
convinced  that  such  a  strategy  can 
provide  the  American  dairy  farmer 
with  a  sense  of  pride  in  his  ability  to 
produce  abundant,  high  quality,  and 
nutritious  products  for  not  only  our 
citizens  but  those  most  in  need 
throughout  the  world,  while  at  the 
same  time,  supply  the  largest  single 
component  in  our  export  balance  of 
trade. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Clau- 
sen yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time 
to  Mr.  Jeffords.) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
for  my  amendment  and  then  hold 
their  options  open  on  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  vote  for  the  Bedell 
amendment.  The  main  thing  we  must 
do,  to  have  a  reasonable  program  is  to 
defeat  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Findley). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
dairy  program  is  the  only  program 
which  fixes  the  market  price  for  un- 
limited production,  the  only  commodi- 
ty program  of  that  nature.  And  the 
Congress  in  the  past  has  not  given  the 
Secretary  the  flexibility  he  needs  to 
avoid  surplus  accumulations  at  high 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Now.  the  amendment  that  is  now 
pending,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank),  is 
the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  which  would  give  him  the 
flexibility  at  least  not  to  go  above 
$13.10.  That  is  the  bottom  line.  It 
cannot  go  below  that.  But  at  least  it 
gives  him  the  flexibility  to  avoid  an  ac- 
cumulation that  would  definitely 
occur  under  the  Jeffords  amendment 
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to  a  magnitude  of  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion. Under  the  Bedell  amendment  it 
would  range  between  one-half  billion 
dollars  and  $1  billion.  We  are  talking 
about  a  lot  of  money  here.  The  Jef- 
fords amendment  should  be  defeated 
and  the  Frank  amendment  should  be 
supported. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Find- 
ley.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  his  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Jeffords  amend- 
ment, if  I  understand  it  correctly,  is  a 
1-year  bill.  It  is  a  1-year  bill,  after 
which  the  dairy  program  reverts  to 
the  standing  law  of  75  percent  of 
parity.  This  will  get  us  into  $1.5  billion 
worth  of  trouble  over  4  years,  as  con- 
trasted to  the  Frank  amendment. 

Do  we  want  to  pile  up  dairy  surplus- 
es again  to  that  extent? 

The  Jeffords  amendment  will  not 
solve  any  problems  for  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. It  will  give  no  incentive  to  the 
dairy  farmers  to  cull  their  herds.  And, 
in  all  candor,  the  only  way  we  can 
bring  about  adjustments  in  production 
is  by  discouraging  the  expansion  of 
dairy  production.  That  can  be  done 
only  if  we  give  the  Secretary  flexibil- 
ity enough  to  draw  up  price  supports, 
and  under  the  Frank  amendment  that 
is  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Frank). 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  is  not  serious,  I  believe. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  go  back  to  75  per- 
cent. What  we  have  got  is  an  attempt 
to  structure  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion so  that  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont appears  as  the  prodairy  extrem- 
ist, poor  little  me  as  the  antidairy  ex- 
tremist, and  our  wonderful  friend 
from  Iowa  as  the  moderate. 

Now,  our  wonderful  friend  from 
Iowa  is  an  ideal  moderate.  But  in  fact 
there  is  no  equivalence  between  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  and  my  own.  The  gen- 
tleman goes  back  to  75  percent,  and  he 
also,  most  critically,  destroys  the  safe- 
guard. The  critical  part  of  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered,  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  both  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  is 
that  if  we  are  about  to  go  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars,  we 
can  cut  back.  Without  that  provision, 
if  my  amendment  is  defeated,  we  can 
face  a  billion  or  $2  billion  again,  and 
there  is  no  flexibility  in  the  Secretary 
to  go  below  75  percent. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckart 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Frank.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  1  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  of  differ- 
ence is  this:  If  my  amendment  is  su- 
perseded by   that  of  the   gentleman 


from  Vermont  or  defeated  and  not 
added  to  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  there  is  no  fail-safe  against  fur- 
ther accumulation. 

I  should  add  that  I  gave  a  partially 
incorrect  answer  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

The  maximum,  under  my  bill,  as 
under  the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  is  not  70  percent,  but  90  percent, 
given  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary; 
70  percent  is  the  lowest  he  can  go  to 
unless— and  this  is  the  critical  differ- 
ence—unless he  sees  that  there  is 
going  to  be  more  than  three-quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  in  expenditures.  If 
that  happens,  and  that  is  his  estimate, 
he  can  then  cut  it.  It  is  the  only 
amendment  before  us  that  prevents 
the  kind  of  overruns  that  are  infla- 
tionary. 

D  1415 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Gunderson). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wamp- 
LER  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Gunder- 
son.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  important  thing  for  us  to  re- 
member when  we  conclude  the  debate 
in  a  very  short  point  of  time  is  what 
has  been  done  to  the  dairy  program  so 
far. 

Everyone  agrees  there  was  overpro- 
duction. But  take  a  look  at  what  we 
have  done.  We  began  this  year  at  80 
percent  semiannual  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2  billion.  In  April  we  eliminated  the 
April  1  adjustment,  saving  $190  mil- 
lion, and  in  reconciliation  we  went 
from  80  to  75  percent,  saving  another 
$380  million. 

In  the  Bedell  amendment,  which  we 
have  just  adopted,  we  went  from  75 
down  to  13.10  this  year,  saving  an- 
other $300  million,  and  by  eliminating 
the  semiannual  adjustment  for  next 
year  we  save  another  $100  million. 

Already  this  year  we  have  saved  in 
the  dairy  program  $982  million,  a  48- 
percent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the 
dairy  price  support  program  to  this 
Federal  Government. 

We  do  not  ask  that  of  any  other 
commodity.  Every  other  agricultural 
commodity  is  getting  an  increase.  Only 
dairy  is  being  cut. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
talks  about  free  enterprise,  a  free 
market  for  dairy.  I  would  like  to  have 
a  free  market  for  dairy  if  we  had  a 
free  trade  in  this  country.  At  the  very 
time  that  we  cannot  trade  and  sell  our 
agricultural  dairy  products  abroad,  we 
are  importing  casein  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Weber). 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  coming  to  Congress,  I 
have  become  aware  of  many  miscon- 
ceptions about  rural  America.  Many  of 


my  colleagues  believe  the  American 
farmer  is  reaping  'windfall  profits"  at 
the  expense  of  the  consumer.  Many 
oelieve  that  farmers  must  only  tend  to 
their  cows  a  few  hours  per  day.  then 
rest  and  wait  for  their  Government 
checks.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Today's  dairy  farmer  is  one 
of  the  most  hard-working  productive 
members  of  our  society.  He  rises 
before  dawn  and  works  beyond  dusk. 
He  provides  dairy  products  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  asking  for  only  a  modest 
profit  above  his  cost  of  production. 

Farm  income  over  the  years  has  not 
kept  pace  with  incomes  in  other  pro- 
fessions. Prom  1975  through  1979.  the 
farmer  had  a  return  on  his  capital  in- 
vestment of  about  4.5  percent.  Manu- 
facturing, during  that  same  period, 
had  a  return  of  14.3  percent.  Surely, 
you  must  conclude,  as  we  debate  the 
dairy  provision  of  this  farm  bill,  that 
farm  income  is  too  low,  not  too  high. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  act  responsibly  as  we  dis- 
cuss this  important  provision. 

DAIRY  IN  MINNESOTA 

Within  the  Sixth  District  of  Minne- 
sota, there  are  more  than  207,000 
cows,  making  it  the  sixth  largest  dairy 
district  in  the  country.  Milking  those 
cows  are  6,503  dairy  farmers,  many 
working  on  small  family  farms  inherit- 
ed from  past  generations. 

In  my  travels  around  the  district,  I 
have  heard  these  farmers  cite  four 
major  problems  within  their  industry. 
Let  me  outline  and  comment  on  each 
one: 

I .  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Dairymen  in  the  Sixth  District  are 
under  incredible  pressure  from  high 
interest  rates.  Like  many  small  busi- 
nesses, they  do  not  have  the  luxury  of 
borrowing  money  at  the  prime  rate. 
They  have  to  borrow  at  levels  higher 
than  the  prime.  That,  when  figured 
into  the  cost  of  production,  means 
that  dairymen  need  a  higher  income 
just  to  maintain  their  present  stand- 
ard of  living. 

2.  INFXATION 

Besides  being  the  root  cause  of  high 
interest  rates,  inflation  pushes  up  the 
cost  of  goods  and  services  used  by  the 
dairymen  to  produce  his  products. 
Unlike  the  majority  of  the  business 
sector,  dairy  farmers  can  not  pass 
through  increased  costs.  They  must 
become  that  much  more  productive  to 
keep  competitive. 

3.  THE  GRAIN  EMBARGO 

I  have  spoken  before  about  the  dis- 
asterous  effects  the  Soviet  grain  em- 
bargo had  on  rural  America.  It  was 
with  great  wisdom  that  President 
Reagan  finally  lifted  the  grain  embar- 
go. But  its  effects  still  linger,  not  only 
hurting  grain  farmers,  but  dairy  farm- 
ers, too.  Cheap  grain  meant  cheap 
meat,  beef,  pork,  and  dairy  products. 
Farmers  who  hold  both  dairy  and  feed 
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exains  on]  their  farm  knew  that  pro- 
ducing m(  ire  milk  was  a  superior  alter- 
native to  osing  money  by  selling  grain 
at  a  disai  terous  price.  Thus,  the  pro- 
duction o  milk  increased  due  to  a  for- 
eign policy  decision  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

4.  HIGH  FUEL  COSTS 

the    last    year,    diesel    fuel 
ha^e  increased  by  23  percent, 
cents  per  gallon.  With 'such 
additional   burden   placed   on   the 
it    is    a   wonder   so    many 
are  still  in  business, 
continue  to  rise  over  the  long- 
cost  of  production  will  con- 
i:  icrease.  threatening  the  live- 
itill  more  farmers. 

problems  affect  all  of  agri- 

lUt   the  dairymen   has  been 

by  a  moderate  program  of 

aiding  him  through  the  hard 

.  if  we  act  irresponsibly,  we 

endangering  his  way  of  life, 

:hese     problems     an     insur- 

barrier  to  keeping  his  farm. 

ON  THE  NATIONAL  LEVEL 

this    body    established    a 
to  do  two  things: 
]  »rovide    the    American    con- 
an   adequate   supply    of 
products:  and 

Provide  the  American  dairy 
easonable  price  for  his  prod- 
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these  objectives,  the  Con- 
estlablished    a    pricing    system 
designed  to  take  into  con- 
the  dairyman's  cost  of  pro- 
Should   there   be   an   excess 
dairy  products,  the  Govem- 
remove   them   from   the 
through  purchases  from  the 
Credit  Corporation.  Then, 
periods  of  greater  demand,  the 
would  be  released  back  into 


program  worked  very  well  for 
many  yea  rs. 

For  a  lumber  of  reasons,  however, 
there  is  i  current  imbalance  in  the 
dairy  program.  Supply  exceeds 
demand— for  the  time  being.  And 
dairymen  understand  this  problem. 
They  knew  that  production  will  have 
to  be  decreased.  But  they  want  pro- 
duction iecreased  in  a  responsible 
way.  not  by  having  a  "meat  ax"  ap- 
proach tJ  ken  toward  the  whole  pro- 
gram. 

We  sho'  lid  remember  that  the  dairy- 
men wer?  the  first  to  support  the 
Reagan  program  by  urging  us  to  vote 
to  forgo  their  price  adjustment  on 
April  1.  This  act  alone  saved  the  Gov- 
ernment $190  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  Th<  y  also  supported  the  action 
taken  in  -econciliation  when  the  sup- 
port level  was  decreased  from  80  to  75 
percent  af  parity.  This  reduction 
meant  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  decrease  outlays  by  $381  million 
in  fiscal  year  1982  and  $5,934  billion 
over  the  r  ext  5  years.  Projections  indi- 
cate that  this  reduction  in  parity  will 


mean  a  loss  of  about  $4,510  in  annual 
income  to  dairy  farmers.  Finally,  the 
bill  as  drafted  will  further  decrease 
the  outlays  to  dairymen,  by  some  $100 
million  in  1982.  None  dare  say  that  the 
dairymen  have  not  sacrificed  to  sup- 
port the  recovery  package.  Instead  of 
Members  asking  to  "gut"  the  remain- 
der of  the  program,  we  should  be  ap- 
plauding the  efforts  of  these  farmers 
in  supporting  fiscal  responsibility. 

Beside  the  problem  of  overproduc- 
tion, which  is  being  taken  care  of  by 
the  industry  itself,  there  are  some 
other  reasons  for  the  supply  of  prod- 
ucts exceeding  demand.  These.  I  might 
add,  should  be  highlighted: 

First.  Low  prices  for  beef,  corn,  and 
cull  cows  mean  more  milk  production. 
Low  prices  discourage  the  dairy 
farmer  from  raising  cattle,  further  en- 
couraging him  to  continue  to  milk  his 
herds.  Low  corn  prices  mean  he  can 
feed  his  herds  more,  at  a  lower  cost,  to 
produce  even  more  milk. 

Second.  American  foreign  policy  has 
discouraged  dairy  exports.  We  have  an 
embargo  on  butter  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  we  have  given  New  Zea- 
land the  power  to  veto  future  butter 
sales.  Dairy  products  continue  to  be 
used  as  tools  of  foreign  policy,  which 
experience  shows  is  seldom  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmer. 

Third.  Imports  from  other  nations 
have  increased.  Casein,  once  used  as 
an  industrial  product,  now  is  being 
used  to  produce  cheese  substitutes. 
These  imports  directly  reduce  the 
demand  for  real  products,  only  making 
the  problem  of  excess  supply  worse. 

Fourth.  A  bad  economy  means  less 
use  for  dairy  products.  As  you  all 
know,  when  the  economy  is  down, 
people  will  use  less  real  dairy  prod- 
ucts, searching  for  cheaper  substitutes 
of  inferior  quality. 

THE  REAL  COST  TO  CONSUMERS 

There  have  been  some  objections  to 
the  program  with  Members  arguing 
that  the  program  is  too  costly  to  con- 
sumers. An  objective  examination  of 
this  argument  reveals  that  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  For 
example,  since  1967  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  dairy  products  has  in- 
creased at  a  rate  only  half  that  for  all 
food  products.  Consider  the  following: 

In  1980,  the  CPI  for  all  dairy  prod- 
ucts was  28  points  lower  than  the  CPI 
for  all  foods.  Dairy  products  were  19 
points  below  the  CPI  for  all  items. 

Consumers  would  have  paid  $37  bil- 
lion more  over  the  last  10  years  if  the 
price  of  dairy  products  had  followed 
the  CPI  for  all  goods. 

In  1950.  it  took  16  minutes  of  the 
working  day  to  buy  one-half  gallon  of 
milk.  Today,  it  takes  only  8  minutes. 

Clearly,  consumers  have  benefited 
by  a  stable,  low-cost  supply  of  milk. 
The  program  has  served  them  very 
well.  It  continues  to  meet  its  objectives 
set  way  back  in  1949. 


FINAL  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  DAIRY 

We  cannot  break  the  back  of  our 
dairy  farmers  by  passing  a  disastrous 
dairy  section  of  the  farm  bill.  We  must 
reduce  production— everyone  under- 
stands that— but  we  cannot  do  so  by 
putting  thousands  of  family-owned 
and  operated  farms  out  of  business. 
Our  efforts  here,  today,  must  be  re- 
sponsible—we must  be  fair  and  reason- 
able. 

In  the  final  analysis,  a  bad  dairy  pro- 
gram will  be  disastrous  to  both  con- 
sumers and  farmers. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Weber 
of  Minnesota  yielded  the  balance  of 
his  time  to  Mr.  Gunderson). 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  gentleman  yielding  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  dairy  is  the  only  commodi- 
ty right  now  that  is  existing  under  an 
embargo.  The  facts  are  that  while  we 
cannot  sell  our  products  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  continue  to  sell  their 
casein  here,  which  costs  in  the  dairy 
price  support  program  over  $10  million 
a  year. 

I  think  it  is  important  we  under- 
stand that  when  we  try  to  make  aims 
at  the  dairy  price  support  program 
which  simply 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gun- 
derson) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mar- 
lenee  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Gunder- 
son). 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Something  else 
that  is  very  important  to  understand  is 
the  projections  that  are  being  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  econo- 
mists and  by  CBO.  The  facts  are  that 
there  are  all  kinds  of  papers  circulat- 
ing by  CBO  saying  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port exceeds  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. We  did  not  pass  the  first  budget 
resolution.  We  passed  reconciliation. 

Reconciliation  sets  dairy  at  75  per- 
cent, something  we  have  cut.  Every 
statistic  we  see  in  the  CBO  certificates 
that  are  papers  floating  around  are  in- 
accurate. They  are  not  valid.  They  are 
put  together  by  people  opposed  to  the 
concept  of  price-support  programs  for 
any  kind  of  commodity. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
we  are  going  to  leave  dairy  at  $13.10 
for  4  years  and  have  an  increase  of 
production. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kastenmeier). 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  oppose  the  Frank 
amendment  to  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1981,  H.R.  3603.  This 
amendment,  which  is  based  on  the 
Reagan  administration's  proposal, 
would  lower  the  parity  floor  on  dairy 
price  supports  from  75  to  70  percent  of 
parity.  It  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  authority  to  allow  the 
parity  level  to  drop  below  70  percent 
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when  Government  expenditures 
exceed  $750  million.  Finally,  it  would 
eliminate  the  semiannual  adjustment 
in  the  support  price,  while  retaining 
the  current  dollar  level  of  the  support 
price  at  $13.10  per  hundredweight. 

Proponents  of  this  measure  argue 
that  price  supports  must  be  held  down 
in  order  to  reduce  dairy  surpluses  and 
cut  Government  spending.  The  Presi- 
dent feels  that  it  is  fair  to  ask  dairy 
farmers  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  the  national  economy.  Fur- 
thermore, he  and  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Block  claim  their  proposal  pre- 
serves an  adequate  price-support  pro- 
gram for  dairy  producers. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  disagree  with  the 
President  and  his  supporters  on  every 
point. 

Their  proposal  will  not  result  in  an 
adequate  program.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  drive  many  farm  families  out  of 
business. 

Their  proposal  is  not  the  only,  nor  is 
it  the  best  way  to  reduce  dairy  sur- 
pluses. The  administration  has  badly 
mismanaged  dairy  exports,  has  failed 
to  act  responsibly  on  limiting  imports, 
and  has  cut  back  on  important  domes- 
tic nutrition  programs  which  utilize 
milk  and  milk  products. 

Finally,  the  amendment  is  unfair. 
After  having  provided  huge  tax  breaks 
to  the  wealthiest  individuals  and  cor- 
porations in  this  country,  how  can  this 
administration  and  this  Congress 
blame  farm  families  for  rising  budget 
deficits? 

Before  addressing  each  of  these 
points  in  more  detail,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  review  some  of  the  histo- 
ry behind  this  issue. 

Four  years  ago  the  Congress  placed 
a  temporary  80  percent  of  parity  floor 
on  milk  price  supports.  This  relatively 
high-parity  floor  was  enacted  to 
return  stability  to  the  dairy  market. 
Previous  lower  support  levels  had  re- 
sulted in  extreme  fluctuations  in 
supply  and  price,  which  hurt  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers. 

The  80-percent  floor,  along  with  the 
semiannual  adjustment  of  the  support 
price,  worked  remarkably  well  during 
the  first  2  years.  The  support  price 
was  generally  even  with  or  below  the 
market  price,  and  the  program  ac- 
quired a  relatively  small  quantity  of 
dairy  products— just  slightly  above 
that  required  for  domestic  and  foreign 
nutrition  programs.  In  1979,  Congress 
reaffirmed  the  80-percent  floor. 

Then  a  severe  recession  overtook 
farming.  In  1980,  net  farm  income 
dropped  25  percent,  and  this  year  is 
expected  to  rise  only  to  1979  levels. 
Return  on  investment  for  farmers  in 
1980  averaged  2.4  percent. 

This  problem  was  compounded  by 
the  restrictions  placed  on  grain  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
helped  keep  grain  prices  low. 

Dairy  farmers  did  have  an  adequate 
price-support  program.  This  had  the 


unfortunate  consequence,  however,  of 
encouraging  farmers  to  switch  their 
resources  from  other  commodities  to 
milk  production,  and  encouraging 
dairy  farmers  to  expand  their  herds. 

Against  this  background,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  we  arrived 
at  our  current  situation.  Of  course  we 
have  a  surplus  of  dairy  products. 
When  milk  is  virtually  the  only  major 
commodity  that  yields  farmers  even  a 
marginal  profit,  we  can  expect  farmers 
to  produce  a  lot  of  milk.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  administration's  solution  is  to 
eliminate  the  profit  in  dairy  farming, 
rather  than  looking  for  ways  to  make 
other  commodities  more  profitable. 

However,  it  is  not  accurate  to  por- 
tray dairy  farmers  as  growing  rich  at 
the  expense  of  consumers  and  taxpay- 
ers. I  represent  one  of  the  largest 
dairy  districts  in  the  country,  and  I 
know  that  this  is  simply  not  the  case. 

Again,  if  we  look  at  recent  history, 
we  find  that  dairy  farmers  work  long 
hours  for  low  wages,  and  their  income 
has  not  kept  pace  with  increases  in  the 
costs  of  production.  We  also  find  that 
dairy  products  are  among  the  best 
values  available  to  today's  consumers. 

Dairy  farmers  must  make  huge  in- 
vestments in  land,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  livestock.  They  must  be  on 
the  job  every  day  of  the  year.  Their 
days  are  long,  and  their  work  requires 
much  knowledge  and  skill. 

What  do  they  earn  for  this  effort? 
In  1980,  with  price  supports  at  80  per- 
cent of  parity,  dairy  farmer  income 
averaged  $2.89  per  hour  according  to 
University  of  Wisconsin  researchers. 
That  is  15  percent  below  the  minimum 
wage. 

Unfortunately,  that  $2.89  will  look 
awfully  good  if  this  amendment 
passes.  Farmers  already  gave  up  last 
April's  adjustment  of  the  support 
price,  and  it  has  fallen  from  80  to  72 
percent  of  parity.  Now  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  offers  the  White 
House  amendment,  which  will  give  the 
Secretary  authority  to  hold  the  sup- 
port price  steady  for  the  foreseeable 
future— at  least  the  next  few  years. 

Some  argue  that  because  the  dollar 
level  of  price  supports  cannot  go  below 
$13.10,  we  are  not  really  cutting  price 
supports.  This  is  true  if  production 
costs  remain  constant,  but  as  every 
farmer  and  businessman  knows,  that 
day  is  far  off.  Last  year  dairy  produc- 
tion costs  rose  10.3  percent.  Mean- 
while, the  prices  received  by  farmers 
rose  only  7.1  percent.  Under  this 
amendment  those  prices  would  hardly 
rise  at  all. 

For  consumers,  dairy  prices  have  not 
increased  as  rapidly  as  other  prices. 
From  March  1980  to  March  1981.  gen- 
eral consumer  prices  rose  10.6  percent, 
while  dairy  prices  rose  only  10.1  per- 
cent. And  as  I  said,  the  prices  received 
by  farmers  rose  only  about  7.1  per- 
cent. 


Of  greater  significance  is  the  fact 
that  milk  prices  have  declined  in  rela- 
tion to  the  general  wage  rate.  The 
minutes  of  work  required  to  purchase 
a  gallon  of  milk  have  declined  44  per- 
cent over  the  past  three  decades,  the 
period  during  which  price  supports 
have  been  kept  at  75  percent  of  parity 
or  more. 

So  we  can  see.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  American  dairy  farmer  is  not  get- 
ting rich  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpay- 
er and  consumer.  On  the  contrary, 
with  limited  Government  help  he  has 
kept  his  head  above  water  by  working 
long  hours  and  improving  productivi- 
ty. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  points  raised 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment are  open  to  question. 

For  example,  the  administration  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
claim  they  are  proposing  an  adequate 
program.  I  disagree.  This  amendment 
will  cost  dairy  farmers  over  $1  billion 
annually  when  compared  to  the  75- 
percent  floor  proposed  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee. 

Make  no  mistake  at>out  it,  we  will  be 
driving  family  farms  out  of  business 
with  this  amendment.  Large  operators 
may  be  able  to  weather  these  losses, 
but  a  great  many  small  family  farms 
will  not. 

The  administration  tells  us  this  is 
the  only  way  to  lower  dairy  surpluses. 
Meanwhile,  the  White  House  has 
stalled  on  imposing  import  controls  on 
casein,  which  displaced  333  million 
pounds  of  domestic  nonfat  dry  milk  in 
1980.  The  administration  has  also  cut 
important  domestic  nutrition  pro- 
grams which  utilize  dairy  products. 
And  most  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  given  a  foreign 
country.  New  Zealand,  veto  power  over 
further  sales  of  Government  butter 
stocks  overseas. 

In  each  instance,  the  administration 
has  rejected  other  options  for  dispos- 
ing of  our  surpluses. 

Finally,  there  is  a  question  of  equity. 
I  certainly  agree  that  the  $1,886  bil- 
lion the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion will  spend  this  year  on  the  dairy 
program  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  so  is 
the  $6  billion  in  tax  breaks  this  Con- 
gress gave  to  those  earning  over 
$100,000  in  1982.  The  same  could  be 
said  for  the  $12  billion  tax  breaks 
given  to  the  oil  industry  and  the  $25 
billion  given  to  big  business  by  fiscal 
1986. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  balance  the 
budget,  but  why  are  we  putting  farm 
families  out  of  business  at  the  same 
time  we  are  giving  huge  tax  breaks  to 
the  wealthiest  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions in  our  society? 

The  American  dairy  farmers  had  al- 
ready accepted  a  cut  in  price  supports 
from  80  to  75  percent  of  parity.  The 
gentleman's  amendment  will,  for  all 
practical     purposes,     eliminate     the 
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parity   lloor  on  the  support  price.   I 
hope  th  it  my  colleagues  will  reject  the 
amendiitent  and  give  the  family  farm 
to  survive. 
CjHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
e  gentleman   from   Wisconsin 
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O  3ERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 

3f  surpluses  again  is  raised  in 

of  the  argument  to  cut  price 

for  dairy  farmers.  But  among 

farmers  in  my  district  what 

the  horizon  is  not  surpluses. 

specter  of  bankruptcy. 

we  are  hearing  arguments  to 

the  budget  and  what  they  are 

•Take  it  out  of  the  hide  of 

farmer." 

fourth  time  this  year  the 

fa^Tner  is  being  told.  "Stand  in 

wait."  Wait  for  what?  Until 

on  the  farm? 

send  the  right  signal  to  the 

pfeople  who  want  to  get  into  or 

iairy  farming.  Let  us  support 

amendment    and    give 

opportunity  to  make  dairy  a 


r- 
he 


Jel  fords 


going  btsiness. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Hacedorn). 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
must  reluctantly  oppose  the  amend- 
ment o  fered  by  my  colleague  and 
friend  rom  Vermont.  I  think  we 
ought  t(  keep  the  dairy  farmers  milk- 
ing the  cows  and  not  the  taxpayers 
and  we  qught  to  vote  down  both  of  the 
under  consideration. 
C*IAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
le     gentleman     from     North 

Mr.  DORGAN). 

Di)RGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 

I    rise   in   support   of   the 

offered  by  the  gentleman 

Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords).  I  think 

t  we  are  talking  about  here  is 

the  small  dairy  producer  is 

have  a  chance  to  make  it.  I 

what  we  need  to  do  is  talk 

wiiat  is  necessary  to  maintain 

firming  in  this  country— and 


that  is  a  series  of  price  supports  that 
make  sense. 

Some  people  do  not  seem  to  care 
whether  we  maintain  family  farming 
in  the  United  States.  I  do.  It  is  an  im- 
portant lifestyle  to  maintain  and  in 
order  to  do  that,  we  need  price  sup- 
ports for  dairy  farmers,  grain  farmers, 
and  others  that  give  them  a  chance  to 
make  a  reasonable  profit  in  the  mar- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  RoTH). 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  introduced 
by  our  colleague  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Jeffords).  The  dairy  price  support 
program  has  given  us  stability  in  the 
marketplace.  Our  customers  have  ben- 
efited, and  to  those  Members  who  rep- 
resent urban  areas.  I  would  like  to 
pose  this  question.  Those  constituents 
have  been  the  best  fed  and  the  best 
clothed  in  the  world.  Why?  Because  of 
the  productivity  of  our  farms. 

Destroy  that  productivity  and  the 
consumers  will  pay  much  more  for 
their  products. 

It  takes  18  cents  out  of  every  fami- 
ly's dollar  to  purchase  food.  We  de- 
stroy this  parity  and  we  destroy  that 
benefit,  that  boon  our  American  con- 
sumers enjoy  today.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Members  remember  that 
when  they  vote  on  this  issue. 

The  Jeffords  amendment  affords  the 
best  possible  combination  of  reduced 
Pederal  expenditures  for  the  dairy 
price  support  program.  It  simulta- 
neously safeguards  the  interests  of  the 
dairy  farmer  and  the  consumer  in  a 
funciamentally  strong,  sound,  and  re- 
sponsive dairy  price  support  program. 

The  cost  of  our  agricultural  policy, 
per  person,  is  the  lowest  in  the  world. 
Agriculture  remains  the  strongest  pro- 
ductive segment  of  our  economy.  We 
spend  little  of  our  total  annual  budget 
on  agriculture,  yet  we  experience,  year 
after  year,  record  production  levels, 
bumper  harvests,  low  food  prices,  and 
rapidly  expanding  export  markets. 

Again  I  remind  my  colleagues  from 
urban  areas  that  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  their  constituents  that  the 
dairy  price  support  program  continue 
to  provide  consistent  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. To  illustrate  this  assertion.  I 
would  point  out  that  dairy  products 
are  a  better  buy  today  than  they  were 
10  years  ago.  In  1970.  it  took  10.3  min- 
utes of  work  to  purchase  one-half 
gallon  of  milk.  Today  it  takes  8.7  min- 
utes. 

And  let  me  tell  you  what  the  farmer 
is  up  against.  In  1980.  farming  costs 
rose  28  percent  from  1979.  This  is  how 
it  breaks  down  for  the  Wisconsin 
farmer:  wages,  up  82  percent;  chemi- 
cals, up  66  percent;  interest,  up  62  per- 
cent; and  fuel,  up  50  percent. 

If  we  decimate  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program,  let  us  not  fool  ourselves 
to  believe  that  we  will  be  hitting  the 


big  producers  who  can  stand  the  cut- 
backs. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  small,  beginning  dairy  farmers  are 
the  ones  who  will  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness should  the  Senate  dairy  language 
become  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
accept  the  Jeffords  amendment  and 
by  doing  so  guard  the  small  dairy 
farmer  and  the  consumer  from  un- 
precedented efforts  to  balance  the 
budget  at  their  expense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   Louisiana 

(Mr.  ROEMER). 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  reluctant  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  and  in  vehement  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Prank),  feeling  that  the  dairy  farmers 
have  borne  a  heavy  share  of  the 
burden  of  balancing  this  budget,  but 
feeling  that  the  Bedell  amendment 
that  we  have  already  passed  to  this 
bill  is  substantially  middle  ground 
where  the  farmers  can  live  and  we 
have  a  chance  for  fiscal  sanity  in  this 
country. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Volk- 
MER  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Harkin.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   Louisiana 

(Mr.  HUCKABY). 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  and 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Prom 
1949  until  1977,  this  country  had  a 
dairy  policy  of  .supporting  price  at  75 
percent  of  parity.  It  worked  well.  It 
worked  well  for  the  American  taxpay- 
er, the  American  consumer,  and  the 
American  dairy  farmer. 

Perhaps  we  made  a  mistake  in  1977 
when  we  increa.sed  the  price  to  80  per- 
cent of  parity.  We  accumulated  sur- 
pluses. 

The  Jeffords  amendment  gives  us  1 
year  to  reduce  and  then  get  back  to 
the  1948  bill  of  75  percent  of  parity 
which  has  worked  well  for  over  30 
years  and  I  think  would  serve  us  well 
in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Weaver). 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what- 
ever dairy  program  we  adopt.  I  hope  it 
meets  two  conditions:  One,  tliat  it  will 
not  lead  to  the  bankruptcy  and  forcing 
out  of  business  of  our  farmers,  because 
I  like  to  eat  and  my  constituents  like 
to  eat.  Two,  I  would  hope  it  would  stop 
the  hypocrisy  of  our  selling  our  sur- 
plus butter  to  New  Zealand  so  they 
can  turn  around  and  sell  it  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle). 
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Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Jeffords  amendment 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Frank  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  makes  some  very  good 
points,  especially  as  they  reflect  the 
concerns  of  the  consumers.  But  I 
think  I  would  tell  the  gentleman  and 
all  of  those  people  who  may  be  listen- 
ing to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts that  his  consumers  and  all  other 
workers  are  paying  exactly  one-half 
what  they  paid  in  1950  for  the  dairy 
products  that  they  buy  today  in  the 
grocery  store. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Fithian). 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  make  this  point.  1  believe 
that  the  Prank  amendment  would  be 
so  damaging  and  disastrous  to  the 
dairy  industry  as  to  not  merit  any  seri- 
ous consideration  by  this  House.  I 
think  the  gentleman  does  well  in 
terms  of  intention,  of  trying  to  protect 
his  city  consumers,  but  if  we  think 
back  to  what  happened  when  we  did 
that  kind  of  damage  to  the  dairy  bill 
program  earlier,  we  started  putting 
dairy  farmers  out  of  business  at  the 
rate  of  20,000  per  year.  That  is  the 
worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  the 
American  consumer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Bailey). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Pennsylvania  yielded  his  time  to 
Mr.  Prank). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Frank). 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  things  we  are  now  being  told  is 
that  we  have  to  keep  spending  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Remember,  that  is  the  difference. 
The  amendment  I  have  offered  is  the 
only  one  that  has  a  fail-safe  if  we 
begin  to  get  above  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  and  above  the  budget. 

We  are  told  we  have  to  do  that  be- 
cause there  should  be  small  farmers.  I 
am  for  small  farmers  and  small  every- 
thing. I  am  not  for  institutionalizing 
as  a  policy  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment that  we  are  going  to  guarantee 
financially  your  right  to  be  a  small 
farmer  or  small  grocer  or  small  base- 
ball player  or  small  timer. 

The  fact  is  that  is  a  very  important 
question  to  raise.  With  fiscal  con- 
straints, we  simply  cannot  agree  to  in- 
stitutionalize a  policy  of  a  federally 
subsidized  right  to  remain  in  business 
as  an  X,  Y.  or  Z. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
amendment  were  deficient,  I  certainly 
would  think  most  people  would  feel  it 
would  be  deficient  because  it  was  too 
modest. 


Right  or  wrong,  we  need  to  meet  the 
budget  requirements.  We  have  now 
done  that.  We  have  lowered  the  sup- 
port price  on  milk  from  the  previous 
80  percent  down  to  70  percent.  We 
now  face  an  issue  of  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  have  a  good  farm  bill  in 
my  opinion. 

In  my  opinion,  if  we  adopt  the  Prank 
amendment,  we  are  tearing  this  farm 
bill  apart  similar  to  the  way  the 
Senate  tore  it  apart. 

I  would  urge  those  people  from  the 
urban  areas  as  well  as  the  farm  areas 
to  consider  what  we  need  to  do  to  have 
a  decent  farm  program  and  still  meet 
the  budget  requirements  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope,  above  all  else,  they  will 
think  of  that  as  they  vote  on  the 
Prank  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Harkin). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
again  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
Prank  amendment.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  was  right  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Fithian)  was  right.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  The  Prank  amendment  is  not 
an  attempt  to  lower  Government  ex- 
penditures. It  is  not  an  attempt  to 
help  consumers.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  an  attempt  by  Mr.  Stockman  at 
OMB  to  totally  destroy  the  dairy  price 
support  program  as  we  have  had  it  in 
this  country  since  1949;  and  it  has 
worked  well  for  our  farmers  and  for 
our  consumers,  as  it  has  kept  the  milk 
supply  stable  and  kept  prices  stable. 

Ask  the  consumers.  Do  we  want  to 
go  back  before  1949?  In  the  winter  the 
price  of  dairy  products  skyrocketed 
and  there  was  shortages  in  the  stores. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  they  had 
all  the  milk  they  wanted  and  the 
prices  plummeted  and  every  year 
20.000  dairy  farmers  went  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Do  we  want  to  go  back  to  those 
days?  This  is  what  the  1949  program 
set  up,  a  stable  system. 

Sure  we  may  have  erred  4  years  ago 
in  increasing  the  price  support  to  80 
percent.  How  could  we  foresee  what 
was  going  to  happen? 

Let  us  not  then  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, which  is  what  the  Frank 
amenclment  is,  and  do  the  same  thing 
to  the  dairy  farmers  on  the  other  end. 
Let  us  take  a  moderate,  rational,  rea- 
sonable approach  and  defeat  the 
Frank  amendment  and  keep  a  fine 
program  working  for  our  country. 

D    1430 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza),  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  we  speak  about  today  here  is  re- 
ality, justice,  and  equity  to  the  con- 
sumer, to  the  dairy  producer,  to  Amer- 
ica and  its  way  of  life.  It  is  very  diffi- 


cult to  make  choices,  but  the  Bedell 
amendment,  if  you  will  only  look  at 
the  figures,  falls  in  between  the  Prank 
and  the  Jeffords  amendments. 

I  would  urge  that  we  vote  against 
both  amendments  and  continue  sup- 
porting the  Bedell  amendment. 

Further,  about  guaranteeing  anyone, 
this  amendment  does  not  guarantee 
anyone  anything. 

I  urge  a  vote  for  the  Bedell  amend- 
ment and  against  the  Prank  and  the 
Jeffords  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Jeffords)  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Prank). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    PINDLEY.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  123,  noes 
277,  not  voting  33.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  254] 
AYES- 123 


Akaka 

Gonzalez 

Oberstar 

AlboGU 

Gore 

Obey 

Alexander 

Gunderson 

Pashayeui 

Andrews 

Hall.  Ralph 

Patman 

Aspin 

Hall.  Sam 

Perkins 

Beard 

Hamilton 

Petri 

Boggs 

Hammerschmidi 

Pursell 

Bonior 

Hance 

Reuss 

Bowen 

Harkin 

RoberU  (SO) 

Breaux 

Hatcher 

Rogers 

Brooks 

Hefner 

Rose 

Brown  (CA) 

Heftel 

Roth 

Byron 

Highlower 

Sabo 

Clausen 

Hopkins 

Sensenbrenner 

dinger 

Horton 

Shuster 

Coelho 

Hubbard 

Simon 

Daschle 

Huckahs 

Skelton 

Davis 

Jeffords 

Smith  (lA) 

Deckard 

Jenkins 

Snyder 

Derrick 

Jones  (TN) 

Solomon 

Dickinson 

Kastenmeier 

Stangeland 

Dorgan 

Kildee 

Stenholm 

Doman 

Kindness 

Slratton 

Dowdy 

Kogovsek 

Swift 

Duncan 

LaPaice 

Tauzin 

Dyson 

Lealh 

Traxler 

Emery 

Lee 

Volkmer 

EnglUh 

Lewis 

Wampler 

Erdahl 

Lundine 

Watkins 

Ertel 

Marks 

Weber  (MNi 

Evans  (GA) 

Marlenee 

Whitley 

Fazio 

Martin  (NY) 

Whitlen 

Fish 

Matlox 

Williams  (MT) 

Filhian 

McCurdy 

Williams  (OH) 

Flippo 

McDadc 

Wilson 

Foley 

McEwen 

Wolpe 

PounUin 

McHugh 

Wort  ley 

Fowler 

Moore 

Wright 

Frost 

Napier 

Young  (MO) 

Gejdenson 

Natcher 

Zablocki 

Ginn 

Neal 
NOES-277 

Zeferetti 

Addabbo 

Bailey  (MO) 

Biaggi 

Anderson 

Bailey  (PA) 

Bingham 

Annunzio 

Barnes 

Blanchard 

Anthony 

Bedell 

Bliley 

Applegate 

Beilenson 

Boland 

Archer 

Benedict 

Boner 

Ashbrook 

Benjamin 

Bonker 

Atkinson 

Bennett 

Bouquard 

AuCoin 

Bereuter 

Brinkley 

Bafalis 

Bethune 

Brodhead 
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(IL 

(T3  ) 


.  Jan  es 


.  Dan 


Broomfield 

Brown  I 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton.  Ph  Hip 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (I 

Collins  (■: 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne. 

Coyne.  Wil  lam 

Craig 

Crane.  Phi|p 

D' Amours 

Daniel. 

Daniel.  R. 

Danielson 

Dannemey^r 

E>aub 

de  la  Garzs 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derwinski 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Ecliart 

Edgar 

Edwards  ( i 

Edwards  i  ( 

Edwards  (C 

Emerson 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (DE 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fenwick 

Ferraro 

Fields 

Pindley 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Prank 

Prenzel 

F^lqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 


iC  A) 
<C  K) 


Grisham 

Guarini 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Kemp 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lanlos 

Latta 

Leach 

LeBoutillier 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McDonald 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

MikuUki 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Ottinger 


Ox  ley 
Panetta 
Parris 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Pepper 
Peyser 
Porter 
Price 
Pritchard 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 

Roemer 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roukema 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Russo 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Shamansky 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw- 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (OR) 
Smith  (PA) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Sijence 
St  Germain 
Stanton 
Stark 
Staton 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stump 
Synar 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Trible 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Walgren 
Walker 
Washington 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber  (OH) 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Winn 
Wolf 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTING-33 


Badhara 

Barnard 

Bevill 

Boiling 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  Jol  in 

Crane.  Daif  el 

Crockett 

Dicks 

Early 

Fiedler 


Florlo 

Oilman 

Jones  (NO 

Kazen 

Levitas 

Long (LA) 

Marriott 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Mottl 

Nichols 

Pickle 


Quillen 

Rahall 

Richmond 

Rousselot 

Santini 

Savage 

Schulze 

Smith  (AL) 

Thomas 

Wirth 

Yates 


n  1445 

Messrs.  VENTO.  LOWERY  of  Cali- 
fornia. GUARINI.  OXLEY,  CON- 
ABLE.  SCHUMER.  and  JOHNSTON, 
Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Messrs.  MOLIN- 
ARI. BLANCHARD.  and  GOLD- 
WATER  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  'no." 

Mr.  TAUZIN  and  Mr.  HEFTEL 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to 
where  we  are  right  now  on  this  vote.  I 
rise  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Is  not  the  amendment  that  is  now 
up  before  the  House  for  a  vote  an 
amendment  that  would,  in  fact,  undo 
what  the  Members  voted  on  2  hours 
ago? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  not  stated  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
pending  business  of  this  Chamber  a 
vote  on  the  Frank-Findley  amendment 
on  dairy  supports  as  supported  by  the 
minority  leader  Mr.  Michel? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     FRANK.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  153.  noes 
243,  not  voting  37.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  255] 
AYES- 153 


Addabbo 

Annunzio 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Boland 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Butler 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Coals 

Collins  (IL) 


Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne,  William 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derwinski 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dwyer 

Dymally 


Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (DE) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fenwick 

Ferraro 

Fields 

Findley 

Foglietta 

Forsythe 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Garcia 

Gibbons 

Gradison 

Green 

Gregg 

Gnsham 

Guarini 


Hall  (OH) 

McKinney 

Rudd 

Hansen  (UT) 

Michel 

Russo 

Heckler 

Mikulski 

Scheuer 

Hiler 

Miller  (CA) 

Schneider 

Hollenbeck 

Minish 

Schroeder 

Howard 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Schumer 

Hoyer 

Moakley 

Seiberling 

Hughes 

Molinari 

Shamansky 

Hunter 

Moorhead 

Sharmon 

Hyde 

Nowak 

Shaw 

Jacobs 

O'Brien  i 

Shumway 

Kemp 

Pams      / 

Siljander 

Lagomarsino 

Pashayan 

Smith  (NJ) 

LeBoutillier 

Paul 

Smith  (PA) 

Lehman 

Peyser 

Solarz 

Leiand 

Porter 

SI  Germain 

Lent 

Pritchard 

Stark 

Long  (MD) 

Rangel 

Stokes 

Lowery  (CA) 

Ratchford 

Studds 

LuJan 

Rhodes 

Trible 

Lungren 

Rinaldo 

Udall 

Markey 

Ritter 

Washington 

Martin  (NO 

Robinson 

Waxman 

Mavroules 

Rodino 

Weaver 

Mazzoli 

Roe 

Weber  (OH) 

McCloskey 

Rosenthal 

Weiss 

McCollum 

Rostenkowski 

Wyden 

McDonald 

Roukema 

Wylie 

McGrath 

Roybal 
NOES-243 

Young (FL) 

Akaka 

Evans  (GA) 

Latta 

Albosu 

Evans (lA) 

Leach 

Alexander 

Evans  (IN) 

Leath 

Andrews 

Fazio 

Lee 

Anthony 

Pish 

Lewis 

Applegale 

Flthian 

Livingston 

Archer 

Fllppo 

Loeffler 

Ashbrook 

Foley 

Lott 

Aspin 

Ford  (MI) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Bafalis 

Ford(TN) 

Luken 

Bailey  (MO) 

Fountain 

Lundine 

Bailey  (PA) 

Fowler 

Madigan 

Beard 

Frost 

Marks 

Bedell 

Fuqua 

Marlenee 

Beilenson 

Gaydos 

Martin  (IL) 

Benedict 

Gejdenson 

Martin  (NY) 

Bereuter 

Gingrich 

Mat£Ui 

Bethune 

Ginn 

Mattox 

Blanchard 

Glickman 

McClory 

Bliley 

Goldwater 

McCurdy 

Boggs 

Gonzalez 

McDade 

Boner 

Coodling 

McEwen 

Bonior 

Gore 

McHugh 

Bonker 

Gramm 

Mica 

Bouquard 

Gray 

Miller  (OH) 

Bowen 

Gunderson 

Mineta 

Breaux 

Hagedorn 

Moffett 

Brooks 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mollohan 

Brown  (CA) 

Hall.  Sam 

Montgomery 

Brown  (CO) 

Hamilton 

Moore 

Burton.  Phillip 

Hammerschmldl  Morrison 

Byron 

Hance 

Murphy 

Campbell 

Hansen  (ID) 

Murtha 

Chappell 

Harkin 

Myers 

Clausen 

Hartnett 

Napier 

Clay 

Hatcher 

Natcher 

Clinger 

Hawkins 

Neal 

Coelho 

Hefner 

Nelligan 

Coleman 

Heftel 

Nelson 

Collins  (TX) 

Hendon 

Oakar 

Conable 

Hertel 

Oberslar 

Craig 

Hightower 

Obey 

Daschle 

Hlllls 

Ottinger 

Daub 

Holland 

Oxley 

Davis 

Holt 

Panetta 

de  la  Garza 

Hopkins 

Patman 

Deckard 

Horton 

Patterson 

Derrick 

Hubbard 

Pease 

Dickinson 

Huckaby 

Pepper 

Dingell 

Hutto 

Perkins 

Dixon 

Ireland 

Petri 

Oorgan 

Jeffords 

Price 

Doman 

Jeffries 

Purs»?ll 

Dowdy 

Jenkins 

Railsback 

Duncan 

Johnston 

Regula 

Dunn 

Jones  (OK) 

Reuss 

Dyson 

Jones  (TN) 

RoberU(KS) 

Edgar 

Kaslenmeier 

Roberts  (SD) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kildee 

Roemer 

Emerson 

Kindness 

Rogers 

Emery 

Kogovsek 

Rose 

English 

Kramer 

Roth 

Erdahl 

LaFalce 

Sabo 

Ertel 

Lanlos 

Sawyer 
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Sensenbrenner 

Slenholm 

White 

Sharp 

Stralton 

Whitehurst 

Shelby 

Stump 

Whitley 

Shusler 

Swift 

Whittaker 

Simon 

Synar 

Whitten 

Skeen 

Tauke 

Williams  (MT) 

Skelton 

Tauzin 

Williams  (OH) 

Smith  (lA) 

Taylor 

Wilson 

Smith  (NE) 

Traxler 

Winn 

Smith  (OR) 

Vander  Jagt 

Wolf 

Snowe 

Vento 

Wolpe 

Snyder 

Volkmer 

Wortley 

Solomon 

Walgren 

Wright 

Spence 

Walker 

Yatron 

Stangeland 

Wampler 

Young  (AK) 

Stanton 

Watklns 

Young  (MO) 

Staton 

Weber  (MN) 

Zablocki 

NOT  VOTING- 

-37 

Anderson 

Florio 

Rahall 

Badham 

Gephardt 

Richmond 

Barnard 

Oilman 

Rousselot 

Bevill 

Jones  (NO 

Santini 

Boiling 

Kazen 

Savase 

Brinkley 

Levitas 

Schulze 

Brown  (OH) 

Long (LA) 

Smith  (AL) 

Burton.  John 

Marriott 

Thomas 

Crane.  Daniel 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Wirth 

Crockett 

Mottl 

Yates 

Dicks 

Nichols 

Zeferetti 

Early 

Pickle 

Fiedler 

Quillen 

lution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  201.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  October  7  to  October  13.  1981. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1712.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  June  1.  1982. 


D  1500 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Mottl  for.  with  Mr.  Richmond  against. 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane  for.  with  Mr.  Nichols 

Mr.  Marriott  for.  with  Mr.  Quillen 
against. 

Mr.  LATTA  and  Mr.  WOLF  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  McHugh,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  3603)  to  provide 
price  and  income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
continue  food  assistance  to  low-income 
households,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  1181)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  titles  10  and  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances and  benefits  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  certain  de- 
pendents, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  concurrent  reso- 


EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  CON- 
DUCTING REFERENDUM  ON 
NATIONAL  MARKETING  QUOTA 
FOR  WHEAT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1712),  to  extend  the  time  for  conduct- 
ing the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  June 
1,  1982,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
Intend  to  object  because  the  gentle- 
man did  discuss  it  with  this  side  I 
know,  but  I  do  so  to  give  the  gentle- 
man a  chance  to  explain  that,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  this  bill  would  save  us 
about  $4  million.  It  that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  House  passed  last 
week  legislation  deferring  any  changes 
in  the  dairy  price  support  and  defer- 
ring any  action  to  conduct  a  referen- 
dum for  wheat  producers  in  accord- 
ance with  the  existing  requirements  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  That  becomes  effective  unless  we 
otherwise  act  on  the  15th  of  this 
month.  If  we  do  not  act  to  postpone 
that— and  this  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  as  a  part  of  what  we  did  last- 
there  is  some  problem  in  the  Senate  in 
considering  the  dairy  portion  of  our 
act,  but  this  deals  with  the  wheat  ref- 
erendum portion. 

If  we  do  not  act  it  will  be,  I  think,  re- 
quired of  the  Secretary  that  he  pre- 
pare ballots  for  all  wheat  producers  in 
the  United  States  to  cast  those  ballots 
in  referendum.  The  estimated  cost  of 
that  referendum  is  $4  million. 

It  is  my  very  strong  belief  that  when 
the  House  and  Senate  enact  and  send 
to  the  President  the  current  agricul- 
ture bill,  that  wheat  referendum  will 
be  again  postponed  as  it  has  been  in 
previous  years.  So,  this  is  in  effect  a 
postponement  of  the  requirements 
until  November  15  of  this  year  in 
order  to  give  the  Congress  time  to  act 


on  the  farm  bill,  and  thus  save  an  ab- 
solutely unnecessary  expenditure  of  $4 
million. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1712 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  section  336  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1336) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  15. 
1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Novem- 
ber 15.  1981". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider laid  on  the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  concurrent  resolution 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  Con. 
Res.  201)  entitled  "Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  October  7  to  October  13,  1981".  do  pass 
with  the  following  amendments: 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  4.  strike  out  "1981"  and  insert 
■'1981.  and  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
on  Wednesday.  October  7.  1981.  It  stand  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  meridian  on 
Wednesday.  October  14.  1981.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'Concurrent 
resolution  providing  for  an  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  October  7  to  October  13, 
1981.  and  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  October  7  to  October  14.  1981.". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plan  is,  of  course,  that  when  we  will 
adjourn  today  we  will  adjourn  until 
next  Tuesday. 
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AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS,  AP- 
POINT COMMISSIONS,  BOARDS, 
AND  COMMITTEES  AUTHOR- 
IZED BY  LAW  OR  BY  THE 
HOUSE,  NOTWITHSTANDING 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the 
House  until  Tuesday,  October  13,  1981, 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  accept 
resignations,  and  to  appoint  commis- 
sions, boards,  and  committees  author- 
ized by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fary).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1515 


authorizations   for  non- 
arts  functions  for  the  Ken- 
and 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
ajuthorizations. 

case,  those  bills  are  to  be 
under  open  rules,  with  1 
gjeneral  debate. 

will  adjourn  by  3  o'clock 

and  on  any  other  days  the 

adjournr^ent  times  will  be  announced. 

reports,  of  course,  may  be 

up  at  any  time. 

MflCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 

ity  leader. 
WiiLKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

yield? 
mIcHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Pennsylvania. 
wAlKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  un- 
then,  from  the  schedule  that 
announced  that  there  will  be 
scheduled  at  all  for  Tuesday, 
I  lembers  can  count  on  that? 
WItlGHT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
fotes  are  scheduled  for  Tues- 
recorded  votes  on  suspen- 
cor^idered  on  Tuesday  would  be 
until  Wednesday. 

.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 


Wj  lLKER. 
gentl?man. 
m:  CHEL. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
balance  of  my  time. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 14,  1981,  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 166 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  report  on  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 166. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  4400 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  remove  my 
name  as  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
4400. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ASSASSINATION  OF  EGYPTIAN 
PRESIDENT  ANWAR  SADAT 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  assas- 
sination of  Egyptian  President  Anwar 
Sadat  yesterday  was  the  tragic  and 
senseless  slaughter  of  a  man  the  world 
came  to  know  as  one  of  the  greatest 


advocates  of  world  peace  and  diploma- 
cy. Sadat  was  not  only  a  superb  diplo- 
mat, but  he  was  also  a  statesman  of 
the  first  order.  An  outstanding  hu- 
manitarian and  a  great  leader,  Sadat's 
untimely  death  is  a  monumental  loss 
to  the  fight  for  peace  in  the  Mideast. 

Since  January  17  of  this  year,  there 
have  been  14  attempted  assassinations 
of  prominent  figures  around  the 
world.  It  is  time  that  the  peace-loving 
nations  of  the  world  make  it  crystal 
clear  to  terrorists  that  terrorism  will 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  We  must  begin 
to  deal  with  terrorists  as  surely  and  as 
swiftly  as  they  deal  with  their  victims. 
If  we  fail  to  move  swiftly  against  con- 
tinued international  terrorism,  we  will 
continue  to  see  the  blood  of  great  men 
run  in  the  streets.  I  call  on  the  world's 
leaders  to  call  a  global  conference  on 
international  terrorism  and  to  set  up 
severe  and  unilateral  procedures  to 
put  an  end  to  this  kind  of  violence. 
Only  when  the  nations  of  the  world 
decide  that  the  time  has  come  to  work 
together  to  find  and  eliminate  terror- 
ists and  the  random  practice  of  terror- 
ism can  the  countries  of  the  world  live 
in  peace. 

I  include  the  following: 

198rs  Toll  of  Violence 

The  current  year  has  been  marked  by  a 
large  number  of  assassination  attempts  on 
prominent  figures  around  the  world: 

Jan.  17— Belfast:  Assassination  attempt  on 
Northern  Irish  nationalist  Bernadette 
Devlin  McAlisky  and  her  husband,  Michael. 

Jan.  21— Northern  Ireland  countryside:  Sir 
Norman  Stronge,  former  speaker  of  North- 
ern Ireland  Parliament,  and  his  son,  James, 
assassinated. 

Feb.  17— Karachi:  Bomb  explosion  near 
reviewing  stand  of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  kills  a 
Pakistani  man  and  wounds  three  others. 

March  31— Washington,  D.C.:  President 
Reagan  and  three  others  wounded  in  an  as- 
sassination attempt. 

April  16— Ajaccio,  Prance:  Bomb  wounds 
eight  in  an  airport  explosion  minutes  after 
President  Valery  Giscard  d'E^taing's  plane 
lands. 

May  7— Madrid:  General  Joaquin  Valen- 
zuela,  chief  military  aide  to  King  Juan  Car- 
olos  is  severely  injured  and  three  aides  are 
killed  in  a  terrorist  bombing. 

May  13— Rome:  Pope  John  Paul  II  wound- 
ed in  assassination  attempt  in  St.  Peter's 
Square. 

June  13— London:  Blanks  are  fired  at 
Queen  Elizabeth  II. 

June  28— Tehran:  Ayatollah  Mohammed 
Beheshti,  chief  justice  and  head  of  Islamic 
Republican  Party,  is  killed  in  a  bombing 
along  with  four  key  government  ministers. 

Aug.  1— Warsaw:  Abu  Daoud,  a  PLC 
leader,  is  injured  in  an  assassination  at- 
tempt. 

Aug.  30— Tehran:  Iranian  President  Mo- 
hammed All  Rajai,  Prime  Minister  Hojato- 
leslam  Javad  Bahonar,  and  Col.  Houshang 
Datsgerdi  are  killed  in  a  bombing  attack. 

Sept.  11— Tehran:  Ayatollah  AssadoUah 
Madani,  an  aide  to  Ayatollah  RuhoUah 
Khomeini,  is  killed  by  grenade  attack. 

Sept.  15— Heidelberg,  West  Germany:  U.S. 
General  Frederick  Krosen,  commander  of 
NATO,  slightly  injured  in  assassination  at- 
tempt. 
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Oct.  6— Cairo:  President  Anwar  Sadat  of 
Egypt  is  assassinated. 


NEW  POLL  RESULTS  SHOW 

APPROVAL  OF  BUDGET  CUTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Yesterday  I  re- 
ferred to  a  recent  poll  taken  by  NBC 
News-Associated  Press  which  indicated 
public  support  for  the  Presidents 
budget  cuts,  contrary  to  much  of  the 
gnashing  of  teeth  around  this  place. 
Today  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  another  poll,  this  time 
by  the  New  York  Times-CBS,  which 
further  substantiates  this  support. 

This  poll  reveals  that  36  percent  of 
those  surveyed  approve  of  the  cuts. 
Another  27  percent  feel  that  the  cuts 
were  not  enough— that  we  need  to  cut 
even  more.  Fourteen  percent  had  no 
opinion,  and  only  23  percent  felt  that 
the  cuts  had  gone  too  far. 

These  polls  bear  out  what  I  believe 
to  be  overwhelming  recognition  by  the 
American  people  that  we  must  cut 
back  the  size  and  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government,  that  for  all  its  good  in- 
tentions, too  much  has  been  spent  on 
too  little  so  that  too  few  can  run  the 
lives  of  too  many.  Too  often  we  have 
heard  in  this  Chamber  the  wails  of  an- 
guish because  of  harried  calls  from 
those  affected  by  the  cutbacks.  It  is 
quite  normal  and  to  be  expected  to 
hear  from  those  special  interests 
whose  spending  schemes  are  upset. 
But  what  about  the  vast  majority  of 
taxpayers  we  never  hear  from?  \yhat 
do  they  want? 

It  is  a  general  rule  of  thumb  that  we 
are  likely  to  hear  from  those  people 
with  a  complaint.  We  .seldom,  if  ever, 
hear  from  those  who  are  satisfied, 
even  if  only  moderately  so.  These  and 
similar  gages  of  public  opinion  across 
the  country— from  Gainesville,  Ga.,  to 
Middletown,  Ohio  and  a  variety  of 
other  places  which  have  been 
checked— tell  us  repeatedly  that  we 
are  on  the  right  track  and  that  we 
have  to  keep  going.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  pull  back  or  veer  off  in  an- 
other direction. 

Even  though  many  of  our  citizens 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  some  of 
these  budget  cuts,  they  realize  that 
certain  sacrifices  must  be  made  to  put 
our  fiscal  house  in  order  and  our  Na- 
tion's economy  back  on  its  feet.  Most 
importantly,  they  are  willing  to  make 
those  sacrifices.  After  all,  many  people 
forgo  buying  a  new  car  if  prices  are 
too  high;  many— all  too  many  these 
days— go  without  homes  because  inter- 
est rates  are  too  high;  many  will 
simply  avoid  items,  necessities  and 
luxuries  alike,  because  they  cannot 
afford  them.  If  the  American  people 
are  willing  to— and  in  many  cases  they 
are  forced  to— make  those  sacrifices, 


then  Congress  ought  to  be  willing  to 
face  the  same  reality.  We  can  no 
longer  spend  what  we  do  not  have. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  over 
the  course  of  the  last  several  weeks  I 
have  taken  a  few  moments  at  the  close 
of  the  session  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
possible  cuts  that  were  listed  on  a 
work  product  of  the  Republican  Re- 
search Committee's  Economic  Task 
Force  Budget  Study  Subcommittee, 
listing  some  272  items,  totaling  some 
$52  billion,  which  indicate  where  this 
Congress  can  find  places  where  we  can 
further  cut  Federal  borrowing  and 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1982,  if  we  have 
the  courage  to  do  so. 

When  these  items  are  mentioned,  I 
have  asked,  and  I  will  again  ask  this 
afternoon  for  the  Members  to  ask 
themselves,  this  question:  When  these 
proposed  cuts  are  specified,  will  they 
impact  adversely  on  the  poor,  the 
downtrodden,  the  handicapped,  or  the 
deprived  of  our  society?  I  think  in 
most  instances  the  answer  is  that  they 
will  not.  They  are  an  effort  to  skim 
some  of  the  fat  out  of  our  bureauc- 
racy, from  the  excess  layers  of  Gov- 
ernment, commissions,  bureaus,  and 
what-have-you  that  have  grown  over 
the  years,  in  fact  in  most  instances 
over  a  generation. 

There  really  has  not  been  a  concert- 
ed effort  to  trim  these  programs  many 
of  which  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness, indeed  if  they  ever  had  one. 

Again,  beginning  this  afternoon  with 
the  category  headed  "Independent 
agencies, "  I  would  like  to  share  with 
the  Members  this  afternoon  a  few  of 
the  suggested  cuts  that  are  in  this  cat- 
egory. 

The  first  item  relates  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  Business 
Loan  and  Investment  Fund.  The  pro- 
posal is  to  cut  10  percent  from  the 
1980  program.  As  reported  by  investi- 
gative agencies,  it  has  exhibited  fraud- 
ulent and  silly  funding  for  such 
things,  for  example,  as  massage  par- 
lors. I  question  if  the  Federal  taxpay- 
ers should  be  subsidizing  the  building 
and  managing  of  massage  parlors  in 
this  country.  The  focus  of  this  pro- 
gram was  to  be  on  legitimate  small 
business  and  was  designed  to  fill  a 
need  to  deal  with  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  our  country. 

It  we  would  cut  10  percent  from  the 
1980  figures,  it  would  save  $64,814,700. 

Again  on  SBA.  the  GAO  has  recom- 
mended correcting  audit  procedures 
that  would  save  $192,000. 

Then  we  go  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution here  in  Washington.  D.C. 
They  have  a  special  foreign  currency 
program,  and  in  our  assessment  we 
question  as  to  whether  we  need  to 
spend  money  on  programs  such  as 
teaching  kids  in  India  about  "whis- 
tling ducks."  We  do  not  believe  this 
right    to   be   in    the   purview   of   the 


Smithsonian  Institution.  This  cut,  if 
implemented,  would  save  $3,578,000. 

On  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  con- 
struction costs,  we  are  proposing  to 
fund  in  1982  a  new  quadrangle  which 
is  designed  to  house  African  art.  Now. 
nobody  in  this  Chamber,  this  Member 
included,  is  going  to  run  down  or  dep- 
recate the  importance  of  art  in  our 
country  and  in  our  civilization.  But  as 
we  wonder  through  the  Smithsonian, 
we  learn  that  we  already  have  a  few- 
museums  that  exhibit  art  today,  and 
we  question  whether  this  kind  of  unes- 
sential spending  makes  sense  just  to 
build  another  museum  in  Washington. 
D.C.  at  a  cost  of  $3  million. 

On  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  recom- 
mended correcting  audit  procedures 
which,  if  implemented,  would  save 
$141,000. 

Next  we  have  the  Temporary  Study 
Commissions.  Believe  it  or  not,  we 
have  a  motor  carrier  ratemaking  study 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $840,000  in  1982, 
and  we  question  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  study  on  motor  carrier 
ratemaking. 

Then,  on  the  National  Commission 
on  Student  Financial  Assistance,  we 
believe  that  this,  even  through  merito- 
rious, must  come  under  scrutiny  at 
this  time  of  budget  uncertainty  and 
heavy  Federal  borrowing.  We  have  an 
Education  Department  for  this.  If  it  is 
eliminated,  we  would  save  $1  million. 

Then  we  have  a  Temporary  Study 
Commission  on  Navajo  and  Hopi  relo- 
cation. We  wonder  why  this  is  in  the 
Federal  budget  at  all.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary,  and  if  it  is  elimi- 
nated, it  would  save  $12,814,000. 

Then,  Temporary  Study  Commis- 
sions—President's Commission  for  the 
Study  of  Ethical  Problems  in  Medi- 
cine: It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
some  Members  in  this  Chamber  to 
find  that  we  have  such  a  Commission, 
but  it  is  there  in  the  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  If  it  continues  in  ex- 
istence, it  will  spend  $1,690,000.  I  seri- 
ously question  whether  we  need  it  or 
can  afford  it  even  if  we  need  it. 

Temporary  Study  Commissions- 
President's  Commission  on  Pension 
Policy.  That  is  "only"  going  to  spend 
$100,000.  but  we  question  whether  or 
not  this  expenditure  for  a  separate 
commission  is  necessary.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  it  is  unnecessary  to  study 
the  issue;  I  am  just  suggesting  that  I 
question  whether  or  not  it  deserves  a 
special  commission  for  that  purpose. 

On  TVA,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  recommended  that  by  cor- 
recting audit  procedures,  we  can  save 
$900,000  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Then  we  have  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council.  This  Council  pro- 
poses to  expend  some  $900,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  it  is  inappropriate  to  have  a  me- 
morial for  this  purpose.  We  also  have 
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borrow  38  percent  of  the  available 
credit  in  the  credit  markets  of  the 
country.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  almost 
half  that.  When  you  add  what  the 
Federal  Government  would  borrow  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  with  what  State 
and  local  governments  will  borrow,  an- 
other 12  percent,  it  means  that  the 
goverrunents  of  this  country  are  bor- 
rowing about  50  percent  of  the  avail- 
able credit  that  is  available  in  the 
credit  markets  of  the  Nation.  If  any  of 
us  wonder  why  we  must  pay  so  much 
for  credit  when  we  go  to  our  bank  or 
to  our  savings  and  loan,  or  wherever 
we  borrow  our  money,  it  is  because  our 
Government,  our  friendly  Govern- 
ment, is  there  with  such  an  overbear- 
ing presence  that  it  is  driving  up  the 
cost  of  the  credit  that  we  Americans 
must  pay. 

The  answer  I  think  is  obvious,  that 
if  we  want  to  drive  down  the  cost  of 
the  prime  rate  from  its  current  high  of 
19  percent  to  what  business  needs  in 
order  to  survive,  which  is  closer  to  10 
percent,  the  Federal  Government, 
which  is  the  cause  of  this  excessive 
rate  of  interest,  must  reduce  its 
demand  for  borrowing.  The  way  to  do 
that  is  to  reduce  some  of  the  budget 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

For  those  Members  who  do  not  like 
any  of  the  272  items  that  are  on  this 
list,  my  sincere  challenge  to  each  of 
them  is  what  are  your  suggestions, 
what  would  you  cut  in  Federal  spend- 
ing over  the  next  fiscal  year? 

The  people  of  this  country  in  poll 
after  poll  have  indicated  that  they 
want  this  House  to  get  its  fiscal  house 
in  order.  I  think  for  those  of  us  that 
are  privileged  to  serve  here  we  should 
accept  the  mandate  of  the  people  to 
bring  this  reality  into  life. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  SECTION  605 
OF  THE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT-PENALTIES  FOR  THE 
PIRACY  OF  TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS SIGNALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Waxman) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing,  along  with  Repre- 
sentative Tim  Wirth,  the  chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Telecommunications,  Con- 
sumer Protection,  and  Finance,  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  which  bar  the  unauthor- 
ized interception  of  telecommunica- 
tions signals.  Our  bill  would  provide 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  section  605  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

The  technological  revolution  that 
has  brought  us  an  abundance  of  tele- 
communications services  also  contains 
a  threat  to  their  continued  existence. 
We  are  at  a  crucial  moment  in  the  de- 


velopment of  subscription  telecommu- 
nications—programing services  pro- 
duced for  and  sold  to  subscribers  who 
have  paid  for  their  use.  Nearly  25  per- 
cent of  American  households  receive 
cable  television,  subscription  televi- 
sion, and  other  pay  television  services. 
A  new  technology,  direct  broadcast 
satellites,  is  on  the  horizon.  However, 
the  means  to  manufacture  devices  de- 
signed to  solely  receive  such  signals 
are  not  only  in  the  hands  of  those  dis- 
tributing the  programing.  Any  elec- 
tronic entrepreneur  can  sell  anything 
from  decoders  to  elaborate  "black 
boxes"  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
these  signals  into  the  home.  Although 
these  products  have  proliferated  in 
the  marketplace,  not  1  cent  of  revenue 
has  been  returned  to  the  producers 
whose  programs  are  being  intercepted 
without  their  permission. 

The  unchecked  eruption  of  this 
technology— and  there  is  an  impend- 
ing explosion  in  the  availability  of 
these  products,  as  can  be  plainly  seen 
from  newspaper  advertisements— can 
destroy  the  legitimate  market  for  sub- 
scription telecommunications.  Unless 
unauthorized  interceptions  can  be  ef- 
fectively deterred,  program  producers 
may,  in  the  near  future,  be  forced  to 
withold  their  product  from  pay  televi- 
sion because  their  audiences  can  no 
longer  be  protected,  diminishing  the 
present  and  future  value  of  their  cre- 
ative efforts.  Unless  these  trends  are 
reversed,  by  providing  explicit  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  section  650,  the 
day  may  soon  arrive  when  everyone 
can  intercept  subscription  telecom- 
munications, but  there  will  be  no  pro- 
grams left  to  steal. 

Two  members  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  have  publicly 
raised  the  need  to  face  this  issue.  On 
May  11,  in  a  statement  accompanying 
an  FCC  ruling.  Commissioner  Joseph 
Fogarty  wrote: 

New  technologies  have  increased  the  so- 
phistication and  capabilities  of  virtually  all 
forms  of  communications.  Unfortunately, 
these  new  technologies  have  also  contribut- 
ed to  the  development  of  refined  tools  suita- 
ble to  be  used  for  unauthorized  interception 
and  tampering  with  modern  communication 
services  .  .  .  The  intensified  employment  of 
terrestrial  microwave  and  satellite  facilities 
has  resulted  in  a  growing  problem  involving 
the  theft  of  material  contained  in  MDS. 
STV.  and  satellite  transmissions.  Cable, 
while  not  easily  penetrated,  is  not  impreg- 
nable .  .  .  The  Commission  is  literally  sitting 
on  a  "time  bomb."  We  have  already  had 
complaints  from  MDS  and  STV  operators 
concerning  theft  of  service  and  the  illegal 
manufacture  and  sale  of  equipment  to  abet 
such  thievery.  This  problem  has  apparently 
reached  epidemic  proportions  in  Los  Ange- 
les..  . 

And  in  a  speech  last  May  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association,  former  Chairman 
Robert  E.  Lee  said: 

The  next  challenge  in  communications 
law  for  the  eighties  will  focus  on  privacy 
and  piracy.  Many  of  the  new  video  services. 
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such  as  MDS.  pay  television,  and  cable  tele- 
vision are  currently  the  target  of  much 
piracy.  If  a  regulatory  scheme  should  devel- 
op based  on  the  free  market  theory  of  com- 
petition, it  is  imperative  that  the  market 
have  the  protections  of  other  markets  as  to 
theft  of  services  .  .  .  The  pirate  is  diverting 
revenue  which  pays  for  the  services  being 
offered. 

The  central  issue  involved  in  this 
legislation  is  the  distorted  contention 
that  because  something  is  in  the  air  it 
is  "free"— and  everyone  is  entitled  to 
an  automatic  right  of  access  to  it.  Cer- 
tain telecommunications  signals  are 
free  and  open  to  all,  such  as  conven- 
tional over-the-air  television  and  radio. 
But  subscription  telecommunications 
are  intended  only  for  authorized  re- 
ceivers—those who  have  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  viewing  them.  There  is  no 
distinction  between  the  integrity  of 
subscription  telecommunications  and 
any  other  private  communications  via 
the  spectrum,  such  as  telephone  calls 
or  data  transmission.  Just  because 
someone  has  a  black  box  does  not 
mean  there  exists  a  right  to  tap  a  tele- 
phone line.  Subscription  telecommuni- 
cations should  enjoy  the  same  unques- 
tioned protection  that  is  essential  to 
all  common  carrier  messages. 

Indeed,  the  courts  have  so  interpret- 
ed section  605  of  the  Communications 
Act.  It  provides,  in  relevant  part: 

No  person  not  being  authorized  by  the 
sender  shall  intercept  any  radio  communica- 
tion and  divulge  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  contents  ...  of 
such  intercepted  communication  to  any 
person  .  .  . 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
receiving  ...  or  utilizing  the  content  of  any 
radio  communication  which  is 

broadcast  ...  for  the   use  of  the  general 
public. 

The  controversy  that  has  erupted 
over  the  last  2  years  is  whether  certain 
pay  television  signals,  such  as  sub- 
scription television,  constitute  broad- 
casting "for  the  use  of  the  general 
public"— and  therefore  beyond  the 
protection  of  section  605. 

Typically,  STV  broadcasts  a  scram- 
bled signal  on  the  UHF  band,  which 
can  be  received  in  intelligible  form 
only  by  viewers  who  have  rented  a  de- 
coder from  the  program  distributor; 
the  subscriber  also  pays  a  monthly  fee 
for  the  programing  services,  which  are 
generally  first-run  movies  and  sports 
events.  Others,  however,  have  entered 
the  market  in  decoders,  often  not  hesi- 
tating to  inform  their  potential  cus- 
tomers about  their  intent.  One  firm  in 
Los  Angeles  is  even  called  Pirate  Elec- 
tronics. To  their  customers,  these  com- 
panies say:  "Why  pay  STV  or  HBO  a 
high  monthly  fee?  Get  these  programs 
for  free!"— as  if  people  were  being 
wrongly  deprived  of  something  they 
have  not  paid  for.  Such  promotional 
campaigns  legitimize  theft  in  the  mind 
of  the  public  and  undercut  the  sub- 
scribers of  pay  television  services,  who 
believed  they  were  purchasing  an  ex- 
clusive entertainment  package. 


Two  Federal  circuit  courts  (National 
Subscription  Television  v.  S&H  TV, 
Ninth  Circuit,  May  7,  1981:  and 
Chartwell  Communications  Group  v. 
Westbrook,  637  F.2d  459  {6th  Circuit, 
1980))  have  ruled  that  subscription  tel- 
evision is  not  broadcasting  intended 
"for  the  use  of  the  general  public." 
and  that  the  sale  of  pirate  decoders 
violates  the  protections  of  section  605. 
Section  605,  however,  does  not  ex- 
plicitly provide  penalties  for  its  viola- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  simply  underscores  the  ex- 
isting and  adequate  protections  of  cur- 
rent law  by  establishing  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  for  the  unauthor- 
ized interception  of  programing.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  creation  of  such 
penalties  will  effectively  deter  pro- 
gram piracy— protecting  program  pro- 
ducers, their  audiences,  and  their  le- 
gitimate markets. 

There  are  other  difficult  issues 
which  this  legislation  touches  but  does 
not  adequately  resolve— and  I  invite 
full  and  open  discussion  on  all  these 
points.  Over  the  past  3  years,  the  tech- 
nological revolution  has  brought  rela- 
tively low-cost  Earth  stations  onto  the 
market.  Small  and  versatile,  they  can 
be  set  up  in  backyards  or  on  rooftops, 
with  the  ability  to  capture  all  pro- 
graming transmitted  by  satellite, 
bringing  it  into  the  home.  These  are 
fantastic  devices,  which  not  only  make 
real  the  promise  of  abundance  inher- 
ent in  telecommunications,  but  also 
extend  service  to  areas— particularly 
in  rural  America— which  have  been  se- 
riously deprived  in  the  past. 

Earth  stations  do  not  discriminate  in 
their  reception;  they  can  pick  up  con- 
ventional broadcasts  and  suliscription 
telecommunications  at  the  same  time. 
It  would  be  exceptionally  unwise 
public  policy,  given  the  clear  benefits 
of  this  technology,  to  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  Earth  stations  because  some 
of  the  intercepted  signals  may  be  pro- 
tected imder  section  605.  The  growing 
availability  of  Earth  stations  and  the 
growing  market  in  subscription  tele- 
communications, therefore,  should 
spur  program  producers  and  distribu- 
tors to  take  two  important  steps: 

First,  to  scramble  their  signals,  pre- 
venting unauthorized  program  inter- 
ception; and 

Second,  to  reach  agreements  with 
private  users,  such  as  Earth  station 
owners,  for  the  payment  of  appropri- 
ate programing  royalties.  Suitable 
scrambling  technology,  however,  is  in 
the  incipient  stages  of  development, 
and  may  not  be  perfected  and  em- 
ployed for  some  time.  There  are  also 
enormous  legal  and  logistical  difficul- 
ties in  reaching  separate  royalty 
agreements  with  literally  thousands  of 
individual  users.  But  these  objectives 
should  be  fully  explored. 

My  legislation,  however,  is  sensitive 
to  these  concerns.  First.  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate that  the  limited  enforcement 


resources  available  will  be  used  to 
prosecute  individuals.  The  basic  intent 
of  this  bill  is  to  deter  commercial  pro- 
graming pirates.  Second,  this  legisla- 
tion provides  only  minimal  penalties 
for  individuals  who  were  not  aware 
that  their  unauthorized  interception 
of  certain  signals  violates  section  605. 

Because  of  the  recent  court  deci- 
sions, the  meaning  of  section  605  is 
clear.  It  deserves  effective  enforce- 
ment. This  legislation  is  designed  to 
assist  this  effort.  I  trust  it  will  receive 
full  consideration  in  this  Congress  by 
the  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Tele- 
communications. Consumer  Protec- 
tion, and  Finance.  I  also  want  to  ex- 
press my  profound  appreciation  to  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  Tim  Wirth, 
for  his  support  for  this  initiative. 

Following  is  the  text  of  our  legisla- 
tion: 

H.R.  4727 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 

1934  to  establish  penalties  for  violations 

of  section  605  of  such  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 605  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  605)  is  amended  by  inserting 
•(a)"  after  the  section  designation,  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
subsections: 

•(b)(1)  Any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  a 
civil  action  under  this  section  may  grant 
temporary  and  final  injunctions  on  such 
terms  as  it  may  deem  reasonable  to  prevent 
or  restrain  violations  of  subsection  (a). 

•■(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  liable  to  any 
person  aggrieved  by  such  violation,  for  dam- 
ages as  provided  by  subsection  (c). 

•(3)  In  any  civil  action  under  this  section, 
the  court  in  its  discretion  may  allow  the  re- 
covery of  full  costs  by  or  against  any  party. 
The  court  also  may  award  reasonable  attor- 
ney fees  to  the  prevailing  party  as  part  of 
the  costs. 

••(4)  Any  civil  action  under  this  section 
may  be  commenced  in  any  United  States 
district  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controver- 
sy, or  in  any  other  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction. 

••(c)(1)(A)  Damages  awarded  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)  shall  be  computed  in  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (B)  or  subparagraph  (C). 

••(B)  The  party  aggrieved  is  entitled  to  re- 
cover the  actual  damages  suffered  by  him  as 
a  result  of  the  violation,  and  any  profits  of 
the  person  committing  the  violation  that 
are  attributable  to  the  violation  and  are  not 
taken  into  account  in  computing  the  actual 
damages.  In  establishing  such  profits,  the 
party  aggrieved  is  required  to  present  proof 
only  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  person  com- 
mitting the  violation,  and  such  person  is  re- 
quired to  prove  his  deductible  expenses  and 
the  elements  of  profit  attributable  to  fac- 
tors other  than  the  violation. 

••(C)  The  party  aggrieved  may  elect,  at 
any  time  before  final  judgment  is  rendered, 
to  recover,  instead  of  actual  damages  and 
profits  under  subparagraph  (B).  an  award  of 
statutory  damages  for  all  violations  involved 
in  the  action,  in  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $250. 
or  more  than  $10,000.  as  the  court  considers 
just. 
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No  criminal  proceeding  shall  be 
under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
it  is  commenced  not  later  than  3 
the  cause  of  action  arises, 
civil  action  shall  be  maintained 
provisions  of  this  section  unless  it 
commenced  not  later  than  3  years  after 
accrues.". • 
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INI  DEPENDENT  TRUCKERS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  orcier  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Ireland)  is 
recogni;  ed  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  I  flELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 15,  1978,  my  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  issued  a  report  on  the 
regulate  ry  problems  of  the  independ- 
ent ow  ler-operator  in  the  Nation's 
truckinc  industry.  This  report  fol- 
lowed the  first  set  of  congressional 
hearing  >  ever  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
independent  truckers.  One  of  our  rec- 
ommen(  lations 


was: 
e  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 

of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
ind  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Administration  coordinate  their  ef- 

proceed  with  a  joint  educational 

owner-operators. 

ree  agencies  then  conducted  a 
I  eragency  feasibility  study  pur- 
this  recommendation.  The  de- 
made   to   proceed   with   a 
of  a  projected  initial  2-year 
During    July    and    August 
three  agencies  conducted  a 
2-day  conferences  for  owner- 
.  These  15  sessions  presented 
portion  of  the  program.  The 
objectives  were  to  instruct 
oJ)erators     on     how     best     to 
with    Federal    regulatory    re- 
and  to  help  them  improve 
;rall  business  skills  and  aware- 
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-operators  are  a  vital  segment 
country's  motor-carrier  trans- 
system.  For  the  most  part, 
and  women  are  not  mem- 


bers of  any  organization.  Very  few  un- 
derstand or  utilize  appropriate  busi- 
ness procedures  at  great  financial  cost 
to  themselves.  Very  few  are  familiar 
with  some  of  the  remedies  available  to 
them  on  the  Federal  level  for  various 
problems.  Quite  often  they  are  con- 
fused by  the  myriad  of  Federal  regula- 
tions. 

In  recent  years  many  owner-opera- 
tors have  gone  out  of  business.  We 
need  them  now  and  will  need  them 
even  more  when  the  Reagan  economic 
recovery  plan  begins  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  The  pilot  series  of  confer- 
ences was  a  success  by  any  measure. 
More  are  needed.  The  ones  already 
held  were  a  success  and  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  very  little. 

On  Wednesday,  September  30,  our 
subcommittee  held  a  hearing  and  re- 
ceived a  report  from  the  three  agen- 
cies involved  in  this  project.  The 
report  was  a  very  favorable  one  and 
the  result  of  a  lot  of  work  by  many 
concerned  people. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  pay  a 
special  tribute  to  three  career  Federal 
employees  who  have  been  the  shep- 
herds of  this  project  for  the  last  3 
years.  They  are  Mr.  Gerald  Lawson  of 
the  Office  of  Advocacy  at  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  Mr.  Bernard 
Gaillard,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Small  Business  Assistance  at  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
Mr.  Kenneth  Pierson,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  at  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

These  men  have  worked  long  and 
hard  on  the  problems  of  independent 
truckers.  They  have  done  a  most  com- 
mendable job  and  I  want  people  to 
know  about  it.  I  will  conclude  my  re- 
marks with  a  brief  biography  of  each 
gentleman. 

MR.  GERALD  T.  "JERRY"  LAWSON 

Mr.  Lawson  is  47  years  old,  married 
with  three  children  and  is  a  resident 
of  Bowie,  Md.  He  has  been  a  profes- 
sional staff  member  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  Office  of  Advo- 
cacy for  the  last  6  years.  Mr.  Lawson 
was  educated  in  his  native  Ohio  and 
later  attended  law  school  on  the  west 
coast  while  operating  several  compa- 
nies. Mr.  Lawson  has  been  an  execu- 
tive in  private  industry  and  an  entre- 
preneur in  the  restaurant,  franchising, 
sales  promotion,  and  management  con- 
sulting fields. 

MR.  BERNARD  GAILLARD 

Mr.  Gaillard  is  37  years  old,  married 
with  two  children  and  is  a  resident  of 
Temple  Hills,  Md.  He  is  an  experi- 
enced transportation  attorney  and  has 
worked  at  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  since  1970.  Mr.  Gaillard 
was  educated  in  his  native  South  Caro- 
lina and  received  a  doctor  of  law 
degree  from  Emory  University  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Mr.  Gaillard  has  served  as 
legislative  assistant  to  the  southern  re- 
gional council  and  as  a  law  clerk  to  the 


regional  council  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

MR.  KENNETH  L.  PIERSON 

Mr.  Pierson  is  49  years  old.  married 
with  five  children  and  resides  in  Glen 
Dale,  Md.  He  has  been  with  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  since  1967 
and  was  employed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  prior  to  that 
time.  Earlier  Mr.  Pierson  served  in  the 
Army  Ordinance  Corps  in  both  Korea 
and  XSermany  and  then  drove  for  an 
Ohio  based  motor  carrier.  He  then 
went  to  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  graduated  cum  laude  in  transpor- 
tation.* 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  FOR  THE 
97TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  the  requirement  of 
clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
submit  herewith  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  the 
97th  Congress  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
These  rules  were  originally  adopted  in 
an  open  session  of  the  committee  on 
January  29,  1981,  and  were  revised  in 
open  session  of  the  committee  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1981. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House 
OF  Representatives:  Manual  of  Rules  of 
THE  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
THE  97th  Congress 

PART  I— rules  of  the  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS 
AND  MEANS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
97TH  CONGRESS 

Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, provides  in  part: 

"•  •  *  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the 
rules  of  its  committees  and  subcommittees 
so  far  as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to 
recess  from  day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high 
privilege  in  committees  and  subcommittees. 

•••  •  •  Each  subcommittee  of  a  committee 
is  a  part  of  that  committee,  and  is  subject  to 
the  authority  and  direction  of  that  commit- 
tee and  to  its  rules  as  far  as  applicable. 

Each   standing   committee   of   the 

House  shall  adopt  written  rules  governing 
its  procedure.  Such  rules  *  •  * 

"(1)  shall  be  adopted  in  a  meeting  which  is 
open  to  the  public  *  •  * 

"(2)  shall  be  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House  or  with  those  provisions 
of  law  having  the  force  and  effect  of  Rules 
of  the  House  •••.•■ 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  on  January 
29.  1981,  adopted  the  following  as  the  Rules 
of  the  Committee  for  the  97th  Congress. 
Revised  September  16.  1981. 

Rule  1.  In  general 
Except  where  the  terms  "full  committee" 
and  "subcommittee"  are  specifically  re- 
ferred to.  the  following  rules  shall  apply  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  its 
subcommittees  as  well  as  to  the  respective 
chairmen. 
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Rule  2.  Meeting  date,  quorum,  and  quorum 

for  taking  testimony  and  evidence 
The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  shall  be  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  each  month  while  the 
House  is  in  session.  A  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee constitutes  a  quorum  for  business. 
Provided,  however,  that  two  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  at  any  regularly  sched- 
uled hearing  called  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence. 
Rule  3.  Subcommittee  meetings 

Insofar  as  possible,  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  its  subcommittees  shall  not  con- 
flict. Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  set 
meeting  dates  after  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chair- 
men with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultane- 
ous scheduling  of  Committee  and  subcom- 
mittee meetings  or  hearings  wherever  possi- 
ble. 

Rule  4.  Subcommittees 

All  matters  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  involving  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  except  those  revenue  meas- 
ures referred  to  SulKommittees  under  para- 
graphs 1.  2,  3  or  5,  shall  be  considered  by 
the  whole  Committee  and  not  in  subcom- 
mittee. 

There  shall  be  six  standing  subcommittees 
as  follows:  Subcommittee  on  Social  Securi- 
ty; Subcommittee  on  Health;  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation;  Subcommittee  on  Trade; 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue  Measures; 
and  Subcommittee  on  Oversight. 

The  jurisdiction  of  such  subcommittees 
shall  include: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  shall 
consist  of  11  Members,  7  of  whom  shall  be 
Democrats  and  4  of  whom  shall  be  Republi- 
cans. 

In  general,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Social  Security  will  include 
bills  and  matters  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  which  relate  to  the 
Federal  Old-Age.  Survivors'  and  Disability 
Insurance  System,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
System,  and  employment  taxes  and  trust 
fund  operations  relating  to  those  systems. 
The  jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee,  more 
specifically,  will  include  bills  and  matters  in- 
volving title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  Chapter  22  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act),  as 
well  as  provisions  in  title  VII  and  title  XI  of 
the  Act  relating  to  procedure  and  adminis- 
tration involving  the  Old-Age,  Survivors' 
and  Disability  Insurance  System. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Health  shall  consist 
of  8  Members,  5  of  whom  shall  be  Demo- 
crats and  3  of  whom  shall  be  Republicans. 

In  general,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  includes  bills  and  mat- 
ters which  are  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  relating  to  programs 
which  provide  payments  (from  any  source) 
for  health  care,  health  delivery  systems,  or 
health  research.  More  specifically,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  In- 
cludes bills  and  matters  relating  to  the 
health  care  programs  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (including  titles  V,  XI  (Part  B),  XVIII, 
and  XIX  thereof)  and  tax  credit  and  deduc- 
tion provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  dealing  with  health  insurance  premi- 
ums and  health  care  costs. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue  Meas- 
ures shall  consist  of  11  Members,  7  of  whom 
shall  be  DemocraU  and  4  of  whom  shall  be 
Republicans. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee 
shall   consist    of   those    revenue    measures 


which,  from  time  to  time,  shall  be  referred 
to  it  specifically  by  the  Chairman  of  the  full 
Committee. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Trade  shall  consist  of 
14  Members.  9  of  whom  shall  be  Democrats 
and  5  of  whom  shall  be  Republicans. 

In  general,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  will  include  proposed 
legislation  and  oversight  activities  involving; 
customs  and  customs  administration  includ- 
ing Uriff  and  import  fee  structure,  classifi- 
cation, valuation  of  and  special  rules  apply- 
ing to  Imports,  and  special  tariff  provisions 
and  procedures  relating  to  customs  oper- 
ation affecting  exports  and  imports;  import 
trade  matters,  including  import  impact,  in- 
dustry relief  from  injurious  imports,  adjust- 
ment assistance  and  programs  to  encourage 
competitive  responses  to  imports,  unfair 
Import  practices  including  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  provisions,  and  import 
policy  relating  to  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  supply;  commodity  agreements 
and  reciprocal  trade  agreements  including 
multilateral  and  bilateral  trade  negotiations 
and  implementation  of  agreements  involv- 
ing tariff  and  non-tariff  trade  barriers  to 
and  distortions  of  international  trade;  inter- 
national rules,  organizations  and  institu- 
tional aspects  of  international  trade  agree- 
ments; budget  authorizations  for  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service,  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission,  and  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative; and  special  trade-related  prob- 
lems involving  market  access,  competitive 
conditions  of  specific  industries,  export 
policy  and  promotion,  access  to  materials  in 
short  supply,  bilateral  trade  relations  in- 
cluding trade  with  developing  countries,  op- 
erations of  multinational  corporations,  and 
trade  with  non-market  economies. 

5.  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  shall  consist 
of  11  Members.  7  of  whom  shall  be  Demo- 
crats and  4  of  whom  shall  be  Republicans. 

In  general,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  sub- 
committee shall  include  bills  and  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  affecting  the  public  assistance  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act  including 
welfare  reform,  supplemental  security 
income,  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, social  services,  child  support,  eligibil- 
ity of  welfare  recipients  for  food  stamps, 
and  low-income  energy  assistance. 

More  specifically,  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
subcommittee  shall  include  bills  and  mat- 
ters relating  to  titles,  I,  IV.  VI,  X,  XIV.  XVI, 
XVII,  XX  and  related  provisions  of  titles 
VII  and  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee 
shall  also  include  bills  and  matters  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
which  relate  to  the  Federal-State  system  of 
unemployment  compensation,  and  the  fi- 
nancing thereof,  including  the  programs  for 
extended  and  emergency  benefits. 

More  specifically,  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
subcommittee  shall  include  all  bills  and 
matters  pertaining  to  the  programs  of  un- 
employment compensation  under  titles  III. 
IX  and  XII  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
Chapter  23  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970,  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974. 
and  provisions  relating  thereto. 

6.  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  shall  con- 
sist of  11  Members,  7  of  whom  shall  be 
Democrats  and  4  of  whom  shall  be  Republi- 
cans. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee 
shall  include  all  matters  within  the  scope  of 
the  Committee  but  shall  be  limited  to  exist- 


ing law  and  said  oversight  Jurisdiction  shall 
not  be  exclusive  but  shall  be  concurrent 
with  that  of  the  other  subcommittees,  and 
with  respect  to  matters  involving  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  said  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion shall  be  shared  with  the  full  Commit- 
tee. Before  undertaking  any  Investigation  or 
hearing,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  shall  confer  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  any  other  subcommittee  having  ju- 
risdiction. 

Rule  S.  Subcommittee  cfiairmen 
Democratic  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  have  the  right  in  order  of  full  Conunit- 
tee  seniority  to  bid  for  vacant  subcommittee 
chairmanships.  Such  bids  shall  be  subject  to 
approval  by  a  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting  in  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the 
Committee.  If  the  caucus  rejects  a  subcom- 
mittee chairmanship  bid.  the  next  senior 
Democratic  Member  may  bid  for  the  posi- 
tion as  in  the  first  instance.  No  member  of 
the  Committee  who  serves  on  the  Budget 
Committee  shall  serve  as  a  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee.  A  subcommittee  chairman- 
ship shall  not  be  considered  vacant  while 
the  subcommittee  chairman  has  taken  a 
leave  of  absence  to  serve  on  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Rule  6.  Ex-officio  members  of  subcommittees 
The  Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  may  sit  as  ex-officio  members  of  all 
subcommittees.  They  may  be  counted  for 
purposes  of  assisting  In  the  establishment  of 
a  quorum  for  a  sul)committee.  However, 
their  absence  shall  not  count  against  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  quorum  by  the  regular 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  Ex-officio 
members  shall  neither  vote  in  the  subcom- 
mittee nor  be  taken  into  consideration  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  ratio  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Rule  7.  Reference  of  legislation  and 
subcommittee  report 
Every  bill,  or  other  matter  (expect  bills 
concerning  the  Internal  Revenue  Code)  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  or  initiated  by  the 
Committee  shall  be  referred  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  to  the  appropri- 
ate subcommittee  within  2  weeks  from  the 
date  of  its  receipt  by  the  Committee  unless 
by  a  majority  vote  in  the  full  Committee, 
consideration  is  to  be  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee. A  subcommittee  shall,  within  3  legisla- 
tive days  of  receipt  of  a  bill  referral,  ac- 
knowledge same  to  the  full  Committee. 

After  a  bill  has  been  pending  in  a  subcom- 
mittee for  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the 
Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  may  make 
a  request  in  writing  to  the  subcommittee 
that  the  sulx:ommittee  forthwith  report  the 
bill  to  the  full  Committee  with  its  recom- 
mendations. If  within  7  legislative  days 
after  the  Chairman's  written  request,  the 
subcommittee  has  not  so  reported  the  bUl, 
then  there  shall  be  in  order  in  the  full  Com- 
mittee a  motion  to  discharge  the  subcom- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  the 
bill.  If  such  motion  is  approved  by  a  majori- 
ty vote  in  the  full  Committee,  the  bill  may 
thereafter  be  considered  only  by  the  full 
Committee. 

No  bill  reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall 
be  considered  by  the  full  Committee  unless 
it  has  been  presented  to  all  members  at 
least  2  legislative  days  prior  to  the  meeting, 
together  with  a  comparison  with  present 
law,  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed change,  a  section-by-section  justifica- 
tion, and  a  draft  statement  of  the  costs  of 
carrying  out  the  bill  that  is  consistent  with 
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the  requin  menls  for  reported  bills  under 
clause  7  of  Rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  R  ?presentatives. 
Rule  8.  Supervision,  duties  of  committee 
staff 
of  the  Committee,  both  profes- 
( lerical.  shall  be  under  the  gener- 
and  direction  of  the  Chair- 
full  Committee  except  as  provid- 
5(d)  and  clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of 
House  of  Representatives  con- 
corhmittee  expenses  and  staff.  Pro- 
1  iver.  that  the  chairman  of  each 
shall  be  entitled  to  select  and 
t  least  one  professional  staff 
said  subcommittee  and  at  least 
staff  member  for  said  suticom- 
subjfcct  to  the  approval  of  a  majority 
D^ocratic  members  of  said  full 
The  ranking  minority  member 
the  right  to  designate  one  staff 
staff  members  shall  be  com- 
a  salary  commensurate  with  the 
ies  prescribed  by  said  subcom- 
Compensation  shall  be 
t  of  appropriated  amounts- 
statutory  amounts  allowed  each 
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Rule  9.  Qommittee  budget  and  expenses 

in  consultation  with  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  shall, 
of  the  Congress,  prepare  a 
budget.  Such  budget  shall  in- 
amounts  for  staff  person- 
investigation,    and    other    ex- 
e  Committee.  After  consultation 
ti^inority  members,  the  Chairman 
an  amount  budgeted  to  mlnori- 
for  staff  under  their  direction 
supervision.  Thereafter,  the  Chairman 
combi  tie  such  proposals  into  a  consoli- 
Com  nittee  budget,  and  shall  present 
t(  I  the  Committee  for  its  approval 
w  ;tion.  The  Chairman  shall  take 
s  ction  is  necessary  to  have  the 
I  inally  approved  by  the  Commit- 
authorized  by  the  House.  After  said 
have  been  adopted,  no  substan- 
shall  be  made  in  such  budget 
apprbved  by  the  Committee. 


Rule  10.  Witnesses 


assure  the  most  productive  use 

limited  amount  of  time  available  to 

hiring  witnesses,  a  witness  who  is 

appear  before  the  Committee 

h  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  at 

hoirs  in  advance  of  his  appearance 

statement  of  his  proposed  testimo- 

to  comply  with  this  rule  may 

witness  being  denied  the  oppor- 

t^stify  in  person.  A  witness  shall 

presentation  to  a  summary  of 

and   shall    provide   sufficient 

written  statement  to  the  clerk 

distribution  to  Members,  staff  and  news 


Rxile  1 1.  Questioning  of  witnesses 


members   may   question   wit- 
when  recognized  by  the  Chair- 
purpose.  All  members  shall  be 
/e  minutes  on  the  initial  round 
In    questioning    witnesses 
ive  minute  rule,  the  Chairman 
rai  iking  minority  meml>er  may  be 
:irst  after  which  members  may 
in  the  order  of  their  arrival  at 
Among  the  members  present  at 
hearing  is  called  to  order,  se- 
be  recognized.  In  recognizing 
question  witnesses,  the  Chair- 
into  consideration  the  ratio 
members  to  minority  members 


tuke 


and  the  number  of  majority  and  minority 
members  present  and  shall  apportion  the 
recognition  for  questioning  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  disadvantage  the  members 
of  the  majority. 

Rule  12.  Publication  of  tentative  decisions 

A  copy  of  any  tentative  or  final  legislative 
decision  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  under  consideration  shall  be 
made  available  to  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee, or  at  the  latest,  by  the  next  day. 
Rule  13.  Amendment  to  provision  previously 
read 

In  the  process  of  reading  a  bill  for  amend- 
ments, it  shall  be  in  order  to  return  to  a  pre- 
viously read  portion  of  the  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  and  acting  upon  amend- 
ments thereto.  However,  if  such  previously 
read  portion  has  been  adopted  by  a  record 
vote,  it  shall  be  in  order  for  any  member  of 
the  majority,  on  the  same  or  the  next  day 
on  which  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  is 
present,  to  move  for  the  reconsideration 
thereof,  and  such  motion  shall  take  prece- 
dence of  all  other  questions  except  the  con- 
sideration of  a  motion  to  adjourn,  and  shall 
not  be  withdrawn  without  the  consent  of 
the  Conunittee,  and  thereafter  any  Member 
may  call  it  up  for  consideration. 
Rule  14.  Record  votes 

A  record  vote  on  an  issue  shall  be  required 
on  the  request  of  a  Member  which  is  sup- 
ported by  at  least  one-fifth  of  a  quorum. 

Rule  15.  Previous  question 
The  Chairman  shall  not  recognize  a 
Member  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  pre- 
vious question  unless  the  Member  has  first 
advised  the  Chair  and  those  Memt>ers 
present  that  this  is  the  purpose  for  which 
recognition  is  being  sought. 
Rule  16.  Recommendation  for  appointment 
of  conferees 
Whenever  in  the  legislative  process  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  appoint  conferees,  the 
Chairman  shall  recommend  to  the  Sp)eaker 
as  conferees  the  names  of  those  members  of 
the  subcommittee  (or  subcommittees)  which 
handled  the  substantive  legislation  in  the 
order  of  their  subcommittee  seniority  and 
such  other  committee  members  as  the 
Chairman  may  designate.  In  making  recom- 
mendations of  minority  members  as  confer- 
ees the  Chairman  shall  consult  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

Rule  17.  Records  of  hearings 

An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall  be 
kept  of  all  testimony  taken  at  a  public  hear- 
ing. The  staff  shall  transmit  to  a  witness 
the  transcript  of  his  testimony  for  correc- 
tion and  immediate  return  to  the  Commit- 
tee office.  Only  changes  in  the  interest  of 
clarity,  accuracy  and  corrections  in  tran- 
scribing errors  will  be  permitted.  Changes 
which  sut)stantially  alter  the  actual  testimo- 
ny will  not  be  permitted.  Members  shall  cor- 
rect their  own  testimony  and  return  tran- 
scripts as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt 
thereof.  The  Chairman  may  order  the  print- 
ing of  the  hearing  without  the  corrections 
of  a  witness  or  Memlier  if  he  determines 
that  a  reasonable  time  has  been  afforded  to 
make  corrections  and  that  further  delay 
would  impede  the  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lative action  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
hearing.  A  witness  appearing  in  a  public 
hearing,  or  submitting  a  statement  for  the 
record  of  a  public  hearing,  or  submitting  a 
written  comment  in  response  to  a  published 
request   for  comments  by   the  Committee 


must  provide  the  Committee  with  a  list  of 
any  clients  or  persons,  or  any  organization 
for  whom  the  witness  appears  which  shall 
be  made  available  for  public  inspection 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Committee. 
Verbal  testimony  and  statements  for  the 
record,  or  written  comment  in  response  to  a 
request  for  comments  by  the  Committee, 
will  be  accepted  only  from  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  corporations  or  associa- 
tions organized  under  the  laws  of  one  of  the 
50  States  of  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee involved.  Written  statements 
from  noncitizens  may  be  considered  for  ac- 
ceptance if  transmitted  to  the  Committee  in 
writing  by  Members  of  Congress. 

Rule  18.  Transcripts  of  other  committee 
meetings 

An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall  also 
be  kept  of  all  markup  and  other  meetings  of 
the  Committee,  whether  they  be  open  or 
closed  to  the  public.  This  record,  marked  as 
"uncorrected,"  shall  be  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  Members  of  the  House,  or  members 
of  the  Committee  together  with  their  staffs, 
at  reasonable  times  and  places.  This  record 
shall  not  be  published  or  made  public  in  any 
way  except  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Before  any  public  release  of  the  un- 
corrected record.  Members  must  be  given  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  correct  their  re- 
marks. In  instances  in  which  a  stenographic 
record  is  kept  of  a  conference  committee 
proceeding,  all  of  the  requirements  of  this 
rule  will  likewise  be  observed  with  respect  to 
such  record. 

Rule  19.  Broadcasting  of  committee  or 
subcommittee  hearings 

The  provisions  of  clause  3(f)  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  by  reference  specifically  made  a  part  of 
these  rules. 

Rule  20.  Party  ratio 

The  ratio  of  Democrats  to  Republicans  on 
any  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  ratio  of  Democrats  to 
Republicans  on  the  Committee. 

Rule  21.  Proxy  voting 

Voting  by  proxy  shall  be  permitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  manner  prescribed  in 
clause  2(f)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Rule  22.  Travel  of  members  of  staff 

(a)  Consistent  with  the  primary  expense 
resolution  and  such  additional  expense  reso- 
lution as  may  have  been  approved,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of 
Committee  members  and  Committee  staff. 
Travel  to  be  reimbursed  from  funds  set 
aside  for  the  full  Committee  for  any 
Member  or  any  Committee  staff  member 
shall  be  paid  only  upon  the  prior  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Chairman.  Travel  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Chairman  for  any  Member 
and  any  Committee  staff  member  in  connec- 
tion with  the  attendance  of  formal  or  infor- 
mal hearings  conducted  by  the  Committee, 
its  subcommittees,  or  any  other  committee 
or  subcommittee  of  the  Congress  on  matters 
relevant  to  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee,  and  meetings,  conferences  and 
investigations  which  involve  activities  or 
subject  matter  relevant  to  the  general  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee.  Before  such  au- 
thorization is  given  there  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Chairman  in  writing  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  purpose  of  the  travel: 
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(2)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel  is  to 
be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event 
for  which  the  travel  is  being  made: 

(3)  The  location  of  the  event  for  which 
the  travel  is  to  be  made: 

(4)  The  names  of  Members  and  Commit- 
tee staff  seeking  authorization. 

Where  travel  is  in  connection  with  the 
conduct  by  Members  of  the  Committee  of 
an  informal  hearing,  the  prior  approval  not 
only  of  the  Chairman  but  also  of  sOl)com- 
mittee  chairmen  shall  be  required  where 
the  hearing  involves  any  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  or  more  of  the  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committee. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  travel  of  Members  and 
staff  of  a  subcommittee  to  hearings,  meet- 
ings, conferences,  and  investigations  involv- 
ing activities  or  subject  matter  under  the 
legislative  assignment  of  such  subcommittee 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  allocated  to  such 
subcommittee,  prior  authorization  must  be 
obtained  from  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  the  Chairman.  Such  prior  authorization 
shall  be  given  by  the  Chairman  only  upon 
the  representation  by  the  applicable  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  writing  setting 
forth  those  items  enumerated  in  (1).  (2),  (3). 
and  (4)  of  paragraph  (a). 

(c)  Within  60  days  of  the  conclusion  of 
any  travel  authorized  under  this  rule,  there 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  a  writ- 
ten report  covering  the  information  gained 
as  a  result  of  the  study  or  investigation,  or 
meeting,  conference  or  hearing  attended 
pursuant  to  such  travel. 

PART  II— SELECTED  RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Part  II  of  the  Manual  of  Rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  consists  of 
portions  of  selected  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  are  also  a  part  of 
the  committee's  rules  and  which  affect  its 
day-to-day  operation.  The  rules  cited  here 
are  by  no  means  all  of  the  rules  pertaining 
to  the  committee,  but  are  considered  to  be 
some  of  the  more  important  and  most  often 
referred  to  rules. 

Rule  X.  Establishment  and  jurisdiction  of 
standing  committees 


The  Committees  and  Their  Jurisdiction 

1.  (V)  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means— 

(1)  Customs,  collection  districts,  and  ports 
of  entry  and  delivery. 

(2)  Reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

(3)  Revenue  measures  generally. 

(4)  Revenue  measures  relating  to  the  insu- 
lar possessions. 

(5)  The  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States 
(subject  to  the  last  sentence  of  clause  4(g) 
of  this  rule). 

(6)  The  deposit  of  public  moneys. 

(7)  Transportation  of  dutiable  goods. 

(8)  Tax  exempt  foundations  and  charita- 
ble trusts. 

(9)  National  social  security,  escept  (A) 
health  care  and  facilities  programs  that  are 
supported  from  general  revenues  as  opposed 
to  payroll  deductions  and  (B)  work  incentive 
programs. 

General  Oversight  Responsibilities 

2.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  House  in— 

(1)  Its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  (A)  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  or  (B)  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances which  may  indicate  the  necessi- 
ty or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
tional legislation,  and 

(2)  its  formulation,  consideration,  and  en- 
actment of  such  modifications  of  or  changes 


in  those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legisla- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
the  various  standing  committees  shall  have 
oversight    responsibilities    as    provided    in 
paragraph  (b). 

(bXl)  Each  standing  committee  (other 
than  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget)  shall  review 
and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  appli- 
cation, administration,  execution,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee,  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Federal  agencies 
and  entities  having  responsibilities  in  or  for 
the  administration  and  execution  thereof, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  such  laws 
and  the  programs  thereunder  are  being  im- 
plemented and  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  wheth- 
er such  programs  should  be  continued,  cur- 
tailed, or  eliminated.  In  addition,  each  such 
committee  shall  review  and  study  any  condi- 
tions or  circumstances  which  may  indicate 
the  necessity  or  desirability  of  enacting  new 
or  additional  legislation  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  (whether  or  not  any 
bill  or  resolution  has  been  introduced  with 
respect  thereto),  and  shall  on  a  continuing 
basis  undertake  future  research  and  fore- 
casting on  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee.  Each  such  committee 
having  more  than  twenty  members  shall  es- 
tablish an  oversight  subcommittee,  or  re- 
quire its  subcommittees,  if  any.  to  conduct 
oversight  in  the  area  of  their  respective  ju- 
risdiction, to  assist  in  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  subparagraph.  The 
establishment  of  oversight  subcommittees 
shall  in  no  way  limit  the  responsibility  of 
the  sul)committees  with  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion from  carrying  out  their  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities. 


(d)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  House 
shall  have  the  function  of  reviewing  and 
studying  on  a  continuing  basis  the  impact  or 
probable  imptu;t  of  tax  policies  affecting 
subjects  within  its  jurisdiction  as  descrit>ed 
in  clauses  1  and  3. 

Special  Oversight  Functions 

3.  •  *  *. 

(b)  The  Committee  on  the  Budget  shall 
have  the  function  of— 

( 1 )  making  continuing  studies  of  the  effect 
on  budget  outlays  of  relevant  existing  and 
proposed  legislation,  and  reporting  the  re- 
sults of  such  studies  to  the  House  on  a  re- 
curring basis:  and 

(2)  requesting  and  evaluating  continuing 
studies  of  tax  expenditures,  devising  meth- 
ods of  coordinating  tax  expenditures,  poli- 
cies, and  programs  with  direct  budget  out- 
lays, and  reporting  the  results  of  such  stud- 
ies to  the  House  on  a  recurring  basis. 


(d)  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
shall  have  the  function  of  reviewing  and 
studying,  on  a  continuing  basis,  all  laws, 
programs  and  Government  activities  dealing 
with  or  involving  customs  administration, 
intelligence  activities  relating  to  foreign 
policy,  international  financial  and  monetary 
organizations,  and  international  fishing 
agreements. 


4.   (g)    Each   standing   committee   of   the 
House  shall,  on  or  before  March  15  of  each 


year,  submit  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  (1)  its  views  and  estimate  with  re- 
spect to  all  matters  to  be  set  forth  in  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  which  are  within  its  ju- 
risdiction or  functions,  and  (2)  an  estimate 
of  the  total  amounts  of  new  budget  author- 
ity, and  budget  outlays  resulting  therefrom, 
to  be  provided  or  authorized  in  all  bills  and 
resolutions  within  its  jurisdiction  which  it 
intends  to  be  effective  during  that  fiscal 
year.  The  views  and  estimates  submitted  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  under 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  include  a  spe- 
cific recommendation,  made  after  holding 
public  hearings,  as  to  the  appropriate  level 
of  the  public  debt  which  should  be  set  forth 
in  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
referred  to  in  such  sentence  and  serve  as 
the  basis  for  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
statutory  limit  on  such  debt  under  the  pro- 
cedures provided  by  rule  XLIX. 


Rule  XI.  Rules  of  procedure  for  committees 
In  General 

1.  (a)(1)  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the 
rules  of  its  committees  and  subcommittees 
so  far  as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to 
recess  from  day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high 
privilege  in  committees  and  subcommittees. 

(2)  Each  subcommittee  of  a  committee  is  a 
part  of  that  conunittee  and  is  subject  to  the 
authority  and  direction  of  that  committee 
and  to  its  rules  as  far  as  applicable. 

(b)  Each  committee  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  conduct  such  investigations  and 
studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  exercise  of  its  responsibil- 
ities under  Rule  X.  and  (subject  to  the 
adoption  of  expense  resolutions  as  required 
by  clause  5)  to  incur  expenses  (including 
travel  expenses)  in  connection  therewith. 

(c)  Each  committee  is  authorized  to  have 
printed  and  bound  testimony  and  other  data 
presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  commit- 
tee. All  costs  of  stenographic  services  and 
transcripts  in  connection  with  any  meeting 
or  hearing  of  a  committee  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

(d)  Each  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
House,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each 
odd-numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  that  committee  under  this  rule  and 
Rule  X  during  the  Congress  ending  at  noon 
on  January  3  of  such  year. 

Committee  Rules 
Adoption  of  Written  Rules 

2.  (a)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
House  shall  adopt  written  rules  governing 
its  procedure.  Such  rules— 

(1)  shall  be  adopted  in  a  meeting  which  is 
open  to  the  public  unless  the  committee  in 
open  session  and  with  a  quorum  present,  de- 
termined by  rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  is  to  be  closed  to 
the  public; 

(2)  shall  be  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House  or  with  those  provisions 
of  law  having  the  force  and  effect  of  Rules 
of  the  House:  and 

(3)  shall  in  any  event  incorporate  all  of 
the  succeeding  provisions  of  this  clause  to 
the  extent  applicable. 

Each  committee's  rules  specifying  its  regu- 
lar meeting  days,  and  any  other  rules  of  a 
committee  which  are  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  clause,  shall  be  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  Congress  convenes  in 
each   odd-numbered   year.    Each  select   or 
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1  east  three  members  of  any  stand- 
desire  that  a  special  meeting 
lie  called  by  the  chairman, 
may  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
their    written    request    to    the 
or  that  special  meeting.  Such  re- 
specify  the  measure  or  matter  to 
Immediately  upon  the  filing 
the  clerk  of  the  committee 
the  chairman  of  the  filing  of 
If.  within  three  calendar  days 
ling  of  the  request,  the  chairman 
the  requested  special  meeting, 
within  seven  calendar  days  after 
)f  the  request,  a  majority  of  the 
the  committee  may  file  in  the 
committee  their  written  notice 
Meeting  of  the  committee  will 
!^ecifying  the  date  and  hour  of. 
or  matter  to  be  considered 
special   meeting.   The   committee 
on  that  date  and  hour.  Immedi- 
the  filing  of  the  notice,  the  clerk 
shall  notify  all  members 
that  such  special  meeting 
and  inform  them  of  its  date  and 
he  measure  or  matter  to  be  con- 
only   the  measure  or  matter 
that  notice  may  be  considered 
meeting. 
Majority  Member  To  Preside  in 
Absence  of  Chairman 
chairman  of  any  standing  com- 
present  at  any  meeting  of  the 
the  ranking  member  of  the  ma- 
on    the    committee    who    is 
preside  at  that  meeting. 
Committee  Records 
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distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  of  the  Member  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  committee;  and  such  records  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  House  and  all  Members 
of  the  House  shall  have  access  thereto, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  records  in  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct respecting  the  conduct  of  any  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  House,  no 
Member  of  the  House  (other  than  a  member 
of  such  committee)  shall  have  access  there- 
to without  the  specific,  prior  approval  of 
the  committee. 

Proxies 
(f)  No  vote  by  any  Member  of  any  Com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  with  respect  to  any 
measure  or  matter  may  be  cast  by  proxy 
unless  such  committee,  by  written  rule 
adopted  by  the  committee,  permits  voting 
by  proxy  and  requires  that  the  proxy  au- 
thorization shall  be  in  writing,  shall  assert 
that  the  Member  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  committee,  shall  desig- 
nate the  person  who  is  to  execute  the  proxy 
authorization,  and  shall  be  limited  to  a  spe- 
cific measure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  thereto:  except 
that  a  member  may  authorize  a  general 
proxy  only  for  motions  to  recess,  adjourn  or 
other  procedural  matters.  Each  proxy  to  be 
effective  shall  be  signed  by  the  Member  as- 
signing his  or  her  vote  and  shall  contain  the 
date  and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  is 
signed.  Proxies  may  not  l)e  counted  for  a 
quorum. 

Open  Meetings  and  Hearings 

(g)(1)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  each  standing  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee thereof  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee, in  open  session  and  with  a  majority 
present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote  that  all 
or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on 
that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the  public:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  no  person  other  than 
members  of  the  committee  and  such  con- 
gressional staff  and  such  departmental  rep- 
resentatives as  they  may  authorize  shall  be 
present  at  any  business  or  markup  session 
which  has  been  closed  to  the  public.  This 
paragraph  does  not  apply  to  open  commit- 
tee hearings  which  are  provided  for  by 
clause  4(a)(1)  of  Rule  X  or  by  subparagraph 
(2)  of  this  paragraph,  or  to  any  meeting 
that  relates  solely  to  internal  budget  or  per- 
sonnel matters. 

(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  each  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  thereof  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
tendance the  requisite  number  required 
under  the  rules  of  the  committee  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony, 

(A)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimo- 
ny or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endan- 
ger the  national  security  or  violate  clause 
2(k)(5)of  Rule  XI:  or 

(B)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing,  as  pro- 
vided in  clause  2(k)(5)  of  Rule  XI.  No 
Member  may  be  excluded  from  nonparlici- 


patory  attendance  at  any  hearing  of  any 
committee  or  subcommittee,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  unless  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  by  majority  vote  authorize  a 
particular  committee  or  subcommittee,  for 
purposes  of  a  particular  series  of  hearings 
on  a  particular  article  of  legislation  or  on  a 
particular  subject  of  investigation,  to  close 
its  hearings  to  Members  by  the  same  proce- 
dures designated  in  this  subparagraph  for 
closing  hearings  to  the  public:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee may  by  the  same  procedure  vote  to  close 
one  subsequent  day  of  hearing. 

(3)  Each  committee  of  the  House  (except 
the  Committee  on  Rules)  shall  make  public 
announcement  of  the  date,  place  and  sub- 
ject matter  of  any  committee  hearing  at 
least  one  week  before  the  commencement  of 
the  hearing.  If  the  committee  determines 

-that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  the  hear- 
ing sooner,  it  shall  make  the  announcement 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Any  announce- 
ment made  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  promptly  published  in  the  Daily  Digest 
and  promptly  entered  into  the  committee 
scheduling  service  of  the  House  Information 
Systems. 

(4)  Each  committee  shall,  insofar  as  is 
practicable,  require  each  witness  who  is  to 
appear  before  it  to  file  with  the  committee 
(in  advance  of  his  or  her  appearance)  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  proposed  testimony 
and  to  limit  the  oral  presentation  at  such 
appearance  to  a  brief  summary  of  his  or  her 
argument. 

(5)  No  point  of  order  shall  lie  with  respect 
to  any  measure  reported  by  any  committee 
on  the  ground  that  hearings  on  such  meas- 
ure were  not  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  clause:  except  that  a 
point  of  order  on  that  ground  may  be  made 
by  any  member  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ported the  measure  if.  in  the  committee, 
such  point  of  order  was  (A)  timely  made  and 
(B)  improperly  overruled  or  not  properly 
considered. 

(6)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph do  not  apply  to  the  committee  hear- 
ings which  are  provided  for  by  clause  4(a)(1) 
of  Rule  X. 

Quorum  for  Taking  Testimony  and  Certain 
Other  Action 

(h)(1)  Each  committee  may  fix  the 
number  of  Its  members  to  constitute  a 
quorum  for  taking  testimony  and  receiving 
evidence  which  shall  be  not  less  than  two. 

(2)  Each  committee  (except  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means)  may  fix  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers to  constitute  a  quorum  for  taking  any 
action  other  than  the  reporting  of  a  meas- 
ure or  recommendation  which  shall  be  not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  members. 

Prohibition  Against  Committee  Meetings 
During  Five-Minute  Rule 

(i)  No  committee  of  the  House  (except  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means)  may  sit,  without  special  leave,  while 
the  House  is  reading  a  measure  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  special  leave  will  be 
granted  unless  10  or  more  Members  object. 
Calling  and  Interrogation  of  Witnesses 

(jHl)  Whenever  any  hearing  is  conducted 
by  any  committee  upon  any  measure  or 
matter,  the  minority  party  Members  on  the 
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committee  shall  be  entitled,  upon  request  to 
the  chairman  by  a  majority  of  them  before 
the  completion  of  the  hearing,  to  call  wit- 
nesses selected  by  the  minority  to  testify 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter 
during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

(2)  Each  committee  shall  apply  the  five- 
minute  rule  in  the  interrogation  of  wit- 
nesses in  any  hearing  until  such  time  of 
each  Member  of  the  committee  who  so  de- 
sires has  had  an  opportunity  to  question 
each  witness. 

Investigative  Hearing  Procedures 

(k)(l)  The  chairman  at  an  investigative 
hearing  shall  announce  in  the  opening 
statement  the  subject  of  the  investigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and  this 
clause  shall  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 
ness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  investigative  hearings 
may  be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  purpo.se  of  advising  them  concerning 
their  constitutional  rights.    • 

(4)  The  chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional 
ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings:  and  the 
committee  may  cite  the  offender  to  the 
House  for  contempt. 

(5)  Whenever  it  is  asserted  that  the  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  investigatory  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person, 

(A)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 
presented  in  executive  session,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  clause  2(g)(2)  of 
this  Rule,  if  by  a  majority  of  those  present, 
there  being  in  attendance  the  requisite 
number  required  under  the  rules  of  the 
committee  to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony,  the  committee  determines 
that  such  evidence  or  testimony  may  tend 
to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person:  and 

(B)  the  committee  shall  proceed  to  receive 
such  testimony  in  open  session  only  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee,  a 
majority  being  present,  determine  that  such 
evidence  or  testimony  will  not  tend  to 
defame,  deerade.  or  incriminate  any  p>erson. 
In  either  case  the  committee  shall  afford 
such  person  an  opportunity  voluntarily  to 
appear  as  a  witness;  and  receive  and  dispose 
of  requests  from  such  person  to  subpena  ad- 
ditional witnesses. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(5),  the  chairman  shall  receive  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpoena 
additional  witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  in 
public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  wit- 
nesses may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statement  in  writing  for  inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  committee  is  the  sole  judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or. 
if  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  committee. 

Committee  Procedures  for  Reporting  Bills 
and  Resolutions 

(1)(1)(A)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chair- 
man of  each  committee  (except  as  provided 
In  subdivision  (O)  to  report  or  cause  to  be 
reported  promptly  to  the  House  any  meas- 
ure approved  by  the  committee  and  to  take 
or  cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(B)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  any  com- 
mittee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 


proved by  the  committee  shall  be  filed 
within  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive  of 
days  on  which  the  House  Is  not  in  session) 
after  the  day  on  which  there  has  been  filed 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee  a  written 
request,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  for  the  reporting  of 
that  measure.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such 
request,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
transmit  immediately  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  notice  of  the  filing  of  that 
request.  *  *  • 


(2)(A)  No  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  any  committee 
unless  a  majority  of  the  committee  was  ac- 
tually present. 

(B)  With  respect  to  each  rollcall  vote  on  a 
motion  to  report  any  bill  or  resolution  of  a 
public  character,  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  for,  and  the  total  numt)er  of  votes  cast 
against,  the  reporting  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion shall  be  included  in  the  committee 
report. 

(3)  The  report  of  any  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  (A)  shall  include  the  oversight 
findings  and  recommendations  required  pur- 
suant to  clause  2(b)(1)  of  Rule  X  separately 
set  out  and  clearly  identified;  (B)  the  state- 
ment required  by  section  308(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  separately  set 
out  and  clearly  identified,  if  the  measure 
provides  new  budget  authority  or  new  or  in- 
creased tax  expenditures;  (C)  the  estimate 
and  comparison  prepared  by  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  under  sec- 
tion 403  of  such  Act.  separately  set  out  and 
clearly  identified,  whenever  the  Director  (if 
timely  submitted  prior  to  the  filing  of  the 
report )  has  submitted  such  estimate  and 
comparison  to  the  committee;  and  (D)  a 
summary  of  the  oversight  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  under  clause 
4(c)(2)  of  Rule  X  separately  set  out  and 
clearly  identified  whenever  such  findings 
and  recommendations  have  been  submitted 
to  the  legislative  committee  in  a  timely 
fashion  to  allow  an  op(}ortunity  to  consider 
such  findings  and  recommendations  during 
the  committee's  deliberations  on  the  meas- 
ure. 

(4)  Each  report  of  a  committee  on  each 
bill  or  joint  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  such  committee  shall  contain  a 
detailed  analytical  statement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion into  law  may  have  an  inflationary 
impact  on  prices  and  costs  in  the  operation 
of  the  national  economy. 

(5)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  any  committee,  other  than 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  any  member  of 
the  committee  gives  notice  of  intention  to 
file  supplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views,  that  member  shall  be  entitled  to  not 
less  than  three  calendar  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  in 
which  to  file  such  views,  in  writing  and 
signed  by  that  member,  with  the  clerk  of 
the  committee.  All  such  views  so  filed  by 
one  or  more  members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  included  within,  and  shall  be  a  part 
of,  the  report  filed  by  the  committee  with 
respect  to  that  measure  or  matter.  The 
report  of  the  committee  upon  that  measure 
or  matter  shall  be  printed  in  a  single  volume 
which— 

(A)  shall  include  all  supplemental,  minori- 
ty, or  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and 


(B)  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  (and  any  material  submitted 
under  subdivisions  (C)  and  (D)  of  subpara- 
graph (3))  are  included  as  part  of  the 
report. 

This  subparagraph  does  not  preclude— 

(i)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph:  or 

(ii)  the  filing  by  any  such  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the 
correction  of  any  technical  error  in  a  previ- 
ous report  made  by  that  committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter. 

(6)  A  measure  or  matter  reported  by  any 
committee  (except  the  Committee  on  Rules 
in  the  case  of  a  resolution  making  in  order 
the  consideration  of  a  bill,  resolution,  or 
other  order  of  business),  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  the  House  until  the  third  calendar 
day  (or  the  tenth  calendar  day  in  the  case 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget), 
excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays,  on  which  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee upon  that  measure  or  matter  has 
been  available  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  Nor  shall  il  be  in  order  to  consider 
any  measure  or  matter  reported  by  any 
committee  (except  the  Committee  on  Rules 
in  the  case  of  a  resolution  making  In  order 
the  consideration  of  a  bill,  resolution,  or 
other  order  of  business,  or  any  other  com- 
mittee in  the  case  of  a  priWleged  resolu- 
tion), unless  copies  of  such  report  and  the 
reported  measure  or  inatter  have  been  avail- 
able to  the  Members  for  at  least  three  cal- 
endar days,  excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays, 
and  legal  holidays  during  which  the  House 
is  not  in  session  before  the  beginning  of 
such  consideration:  Provided,  however.  That 
it  shall  always  be  in  order  to  call  up  for  con- 
sideration, notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  clause  4(b),  Rule  XI.  a  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  specifically  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  a  reported  measure 
or  matter  notwithstanding  this  restriction. 
If  hearings  have  t)een  held  on  any  such 
measure  or  matter  so  reported,  the  commit- 
tee reporting  the  measure  or  matter  shall 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  have  such 
hearings  printed  and  available,  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  Meml>ers  of  the  House  prior  to 
the  consideration  of  such  measure  or  matter 
in  the  House.  This  subparagraph  shall  not 
apply  to— 

(A)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war.  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress:  or 

(B)  any  decision,  determination,  or  action 
by  a  Government  agency  which  would 
become  or  continue  to  be.  effective  unless 
disapproved  or  otherwise  invalidated  by  one 
or  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, a  Government  agency  includes  any 
department,  agency,  establishment,  wholly 
owned  Government  corporation,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(7)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  aft«r  a 
measure  has.  by  resolution,  been  made  In 
order  for  consideration  by  the  House,  no 
motion  has  been  offered  that  the  House 
consider  that  measure,  any  meml>er  of  the 
committee  which  reported  that  measure 
may  be  recognized  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Speaker  to  offer  a  motion  that  the  House 
shall  consider  that  measure,  if  that  commit- 
tee has  duly  authorized  that  member  to 
offer  that  motion. 
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(2)  In  carrying  out  the  committee's  activi- 
ties ouUlde  of  the  United  States  in  any 
country  where  local  currencies  are  unavail- 
able, a  member  or  employee  of  the  commit- 
tee may  not  receive  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses (Other  than  for  transportation)  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  set  forth 
in  applicable  Federal  law.  or  if  the  member 
or  employee  is  reimbursed  for  any  expenses 
for  such  day.  then  the  lesser  of  the  per  diem 
or  the  actual  unreimbursed  expenses  (other 
than  for  transportation)  incurred,  by  the 
meml)er  or  employee  during  any  day. 

(3)  A  member  or  employee  of  a  committee 
may  not  receive  reimbursement  for  the  cost 
of  any  transportation  in  connection  with 
travel  outside  of  the  United  States  unless 
the  member  or  employee  has  actually  paid 
for  the  transportation. 

(4)  The  restrictions  respecting  travel  out- 
side of  the  United  SUtes  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraphs (2)  and  (3)  shall  also  apply  to 
travel  outside  of  the  United  States  by  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the  House 
authorized  under  clause  8  of  rule  1,  clause 
Kb)  of  this  rule,  or  any  other  provision  of 
these  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(5)  No  local  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  may  be  made  available  under 
this  paragraph  for  the  use  outside  of  the 
United  States  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
a  member  of  any  committee  after— 

(A)  the  date  of  the  general  election  of 
Members  in  which  the  Member  has  not 
been  elected  to  the  succeeding  Congress;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  Member  who  is  not  a 
candidate  in  such  general  election,  the  earli- 
er of  the  date  of  such  general  election  or 
the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  last  regular 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Broadcasting  of  Committee  Hearings 
3.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  clause  to 
provide  a  means,  in  conformity  with  accept- 
able standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  de- 
corum, by  which  committee  hearings,  or 
committee  meetings,  which  are  open  to  the 
public  may  be  covered,  by  television  broad- 
cast, radio  broadcast  and  still  photography, 
or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage— 

(1)  for  the  education,  enlightenment,  and 
information  of  the  general  public,  on  the 
basis  of  accurate  and  impartial  news  cover- 
age, regarding  the  operations,  procedures, 
and  practices  of  the  House  as  a  legislative 
and  representative  body  and  regarding  the 
measures,  public  issues,  and  other  matters 
before  the  House  and  its  committees,  the 
consideration  thereof,  and  the  action  taken 
thereon;  and 

(2)  for  the  development  of  the  perspective 
and  understanding  of  the  general  public 
with  respect  to  the  role  and  function  of  the 
House  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  an  organ  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(b)  In  addition,  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
clause  that  radio  and  television  tapes  and 
television  film  of  any  coverage  under  this 
clause  shall  not  be  used,  or  made  available 
for  use.  as  partisan  political  campaign  mate- 
rial to  promote  or  oppose  the  candidacy  of 
any  person  for  elective  public  office. 

(c)  It  is,  further,  the  intent  of  this  clause 
that  the  general  conduct  of  each  meeting 
(whether  of  a  hearing  or  otherwise)  covered, 
under  authority  of  this  clause,  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  stiU  photog- 
raphy, or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  cover- 
age, and  the  personal  behavior  of  the  com- 
mittee members  and  staff,  other  Govern- 
ment officials  and  personnel,  witnesses,  tele- 
vision, radio,  and  press  media  personnel, 
and  the  general  public  at  the  hearing  or 


other  meeting  shtUl  be  in  strict  conformity 
with  and  observance  of  the  acceptable 
standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  courtesy, 
and  decorum  traditionally  observed  by  the 
House  in  its  operations  and  shall  not  be 
such  as  to— 

(1)  distort  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
hearing  or  other  meeting  or  the  activities  of 
committee  members  in  connection  with  that 
hearing  or  meeting  or  in  connection  with 
the  general  work  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
House;  or 

(2)  cast  discredit  or  dishonor  on  the 
House,  the  committee,  or  any  Member  or 
bring  the  House,  the  committee,  or  any 
Member  into  disrepute. 

(d)  The  coverage  of  committee  hearings 
and  meetings  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  or  still  photography  is  a  privilege 
made  available  by  the  House  and  shall  be 
permitted  and  conducted  only  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  purposes,  provisions,  and 
requirements  of  this  clause. 

(e)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  any  committee  of  the  House  is 
open  to  the  public,  that  committee  may 
permit,  by  majority  vote  of  the  committee, 
that  hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast, 
radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or 
by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage,  but 
only  under  such  written  rules  as  the  com- 
mittee may  adopt  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes,  provisions,  and  requirements  of 
this  clause. 

(f)  The  written  rules  which  may  be  adopt- 
ed by  a  committee  under  paragraph  (e)  of 
this  clause  shall  contain  provisions  to  the 
following  effect: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  b)eing  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still 
photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  all  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off.  This  subparagraph  is  supple- 
mentary to  clause  2(k)(5)  of  this  rule,  relat- 
ing to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  wit- 
nesses. 

(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
allocation  among  the  television  media  of  the 
positions  of  the  number  of  television  cam- 
eras permitted  in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  equita- 
ble procedures  devised  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  meml)er  of  the  committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  aiid  that 
member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
the  other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in.  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  while  the  committee  is  in 
session. 
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(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights. 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  television  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then  current  state 
of  the  art  of  television  coverage. 

(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photogra- 
phers shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing 
or  meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  se- 
lection of  these  photographers,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  photographers  from  Asso- 
ciated Press  Photos  and  United  Press  Inter- 
national Newspictures.  If  request  is  made  by 
more  than  five  of  the  media  for  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still  photogra- 
phy, that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrange- 
ment devised  by  the  Standing  Conunittee  of 
Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  In  an  orderly  and 
unobtrusive  manner. 


Committee  Expenses 
5.  (a)  Whenever  any  committee,  commis- 
sion or  other  entity  (except  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget)  is  to  be  granted  authorization 
for  the  payment,  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House,  of  its  expenses  in  any  year, 
other  than  those  expenses  to  be  paid  from 
appropriations  provided  by  statute,  such  au- 
thorization initially  shall  be  procured  by 
one  primary  expense  resolution  for  the  com- 
mittee, commission  or  other  entity  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  payment  of  the  exijenses 
of  the  committee,  commission  or  other 
entity  for  that  year  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House.  Any  such  primary  ex- 
pense resolution  reported  to  the  House  shall 
not  be  considered  in  the  House  unless  a 
printed  report  on  that  resolution  has  been 
available  to  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
at  least  one  calendar  day  prior  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  resolution  in  the  House. 
Such  report  shall,  for  the  information  of 
the  House— 

(1)  state  the  total  amount  of  the  funds  to 
be  provided  to  the  committee,  commission 
or  other  entity  under  the  primary  expense 
resolution  for  all  anticipated  activities  and 
programs  of  the  committee,  commission  or 
other  entity;  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  practicable,  contain  such 
general  statements  regarding  the  estimated 
foreseeable  expenditures  for  the  respective 
anticipated  activities  and  programs  of  the 
committee,  commission  or  other  entity  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  provide  the  House 


with  basic  estimates  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
penditure generally  of  the  funds  to  be  pro- 
vided to  the  committee,  commission  or 
other  entity  under  the  primary  expense  res- 
olution. 

(b)  After  the  date  of  adoption  by  the 
House  of  any  such  primary  expense  resolu- 
tion for  any  such  committee,  commission  or 
other  entity  for  any  year,  authorization  for 
the  payment  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
additional  expenses  of  such  committee,  com- 
mission or  other  entity  in  that  year,  other 
than  those  expenses  to  l>e  paid  from  appro- 
priations provided  by  statute,  may  be  pro- 
cured by  one  or  more  supplemental  expense 
resolutions  for  that  committee,  commission 
or  other  entity  as  necessary.  Any  such  sup- 
plemental exE>ense  resolution  reported  to 
the  House  shall  not  be  considered  in  the 
House  unless  a  printed  report  on  that  reso- 
lution has  been  available  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  for  at  least  one  calendar  day 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  that  resolution 
in  the  House.  Such  report  shall,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  House— 

(1)  state  the  total  amount  of  additional 
funds  to  t>e  provided  to  the  committee,  com- 
mission or  other  entity  under  the  supple- 
mental expense  resolution  and  the  purpose 
or  purposes  for  which  those  additional 
fun(is  are  to  be  used  by  the  committee,  com- 
mission or  other  entity,  and 

(2)  state  the  reason  or  reasons  for  the  fail- 
ure to  procure  the  additional  funds  for  the 
committee,  commission  or  other  entity  by 
means  of  the  primary  expense  resolution. 

(c)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  clause 
do  not  apply  to— 

(1)  any  resolution  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  sums  necessary  to  pay  compensa- 
tion for  staff  services  performed  for.  or  to 
pay  other  expenses  of,  any  committee,  com- 
mission or  other  entity  at  any  time  from 
and  after  the  beginning  of  any  year  and 
before  the  date  of  adoption  by  the  House  of 
the  primary  expense  resolution  providing 
funds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  that  commit- 
tee, commission  or  other  entity  for  that 
year;  or 

(2)  any  resolution  providing  In  any  Con- 
gress, for  all  of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  House,  additional  office  equipment,  air- 
mail and  special  delivery  postage  stamps, 
supplies,  staff  personnel,  or  any  other  spe- 
cific item  for  the  operation  of  the  standing 
committees,  and  containing  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  payment  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  the  expenses  of  any 
foregoing  Items  provided  by  that  resolution, 
subject  to  and  until  enactment  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  resolution  as  permanent  law. 

(d)  From  the  funds  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  committee  staff  pursuant  to 
primary  and  additional  expense  resolu- 
tions— 

(1)  The  Chairman  of  each  sUuidlng  sub- 
committee of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House  Is  authorized  to  appoint  one  staff 
member  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  subcommittee  chairman. 

(2)  The  ranking  minority  party  member  of 
each  standing  subcommittee  on  each  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House  is  authorized  to 
appoint  one  staff  person  who  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  ranking  minority  party 
member. 

(3)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (1)  imd 
(2)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  subconunlttee  chairman  not  to 
exceed  (A)  75  per  centum  of  the  maximum 
established  In  paragraph  (c)  of  clause  6  or 
(B)  the  rate  paid  the  staff  member  appoint- 


ed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (1)  of  this 
paragraph. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph.  (A) 
there  shall  be  no  more  than  six  standing 
subcommittees  of  each  standing  committee 
of  the  House,  except  for  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  (B)  no  member  shall 
appoint  more  than  one  person  pursuant  to 
the  above  provisions. 

(5)  The  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  party  members  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  available  from  the  staff  posi- 
tions provided  under  clause  6  of  Rule  XI 
unless  such  staff  positions  are  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  a  primary  or  additional  ex- 
pense resolution. 

(e)  No  primary  expense  resolution  or  addi- 
tional expense  resolution  of  a  committee 
may  provide  for  the  payment  or  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  incurred  by  any  member 
of  the  committee  for  travel  by  the  member 
after  the  date  of  the  general  election  of 
Members  In  which  the  Member  is  not  elect- 
ed to  the  succeeding  Congress,  or  In  the  case 
of  a  Member  who  Is  not  a  candidate  In  such 
general  election,  the  earlier  of  the  date  of 
such  general  election  or  the  adjournment 
sine  die  of  the  last  regular  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Committee  Staffs 

6.  (aXl)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (2)  of 
this  paragraph  and  paragraph  (f)  of  this 
clause,  each  standing  committee  may  ap- 
point, by  majority  vote  of  the  committee, 
not  more  than  eighteen  professional  staff 
members.  Each  professional  staff  member 
appointed  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  party  meml)er  of  such  committee, 
as  the  (H>mimlttee  considers  advisable. 

(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (f)  of  this  clause, 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  minority  party 
members  of  a  standing  committee  (except 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct)  so  request,  not  more  than  six  per- 
sons may  be  selected,  by  majority  vote  of 
the  minority  party  members,  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  committee  as  professional  staff 
members  from  among  the  number  author- 
ized by  subparagraph  ( 1 )  of  this  paragraph. 
The  committee  shall  appoint  any  persons  so 
selected  whose  character  and  qualifications 
are  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee. If  the  committee  determines  that  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  any  person 
so  selected  are  unacceptable  to  the  commit- 
tee, a  majority  of  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers may  select  other  persons  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  committee  to  the  professional 
staff  until  such  appointment  is  made.  Each 
professional  staff  memt>er  apF>ointed  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  assigned  to  such 
committee  business  as  the  minority  party 
members  of  the  committee  consider  advisa- 
ble. 

(3)  The  professional  staff  members  of 
each  standing  committee— 

(A)  shall  be  appointed  on  a  permanent 
basis,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  sex.  or 
age.  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  restjective  positions; 

(B)  shall  not  engage  In  any  work  other 
than  committee  business;  and 

(C)  shall  not  be  assigned  any  duties  other 
than  those  pertaining  to  committee  busi- 
ness. 

( 4 )  Services  of  the  professional  staff  mem- 
bers of  each  standing  committee  may  be  ter- 
minated by  majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

(5)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on 
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and  to  the  Committee  on 
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the  Government,  except  with  the  written 
permission  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

(f)  If  a  request  for  the  appointment  of  a 
minority  professional  staff  member  under 
paragraph  (a),  or  a  minority  clerical  staff 
member  under  paragraph  (b),  is  made  when 
no  vacancy  exists  to  which  that  appoint- 
ment may  l)e  made,  the  committee  never- 
theless shall  appoint,  under  paragraph  (a) 
or  paragraph  (b),  as  applicable,  the  person 
selected  by  the  minority  and  acceptable  to 
the  committee.  The  person  so  appointed 
shall  serve  as  an  additional  member  of  the 
professional  staff  or  the  clerical  staff,  as  the 
case  may  lie,  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund,  until  such  a 
vacancy  (other  than  a  vacancy  in  the  posi- 
tion of  head  of  the  professional  staff,  by 
whatever  title  designated)  occurs,  at  which 
time  that  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  appointed  to  that  vacancy.  If  such  va- 
cancy occurs  on  the  professional  staff  when 
seven  or  more  persons  have  been  so  appoint- 
ed who  are  eligible  to  fill  that  vacancy,  a 
majority  of  the  minority  party  members 
shall  designate  which  of  those  persons  shall 
fill  that  vacancy. 

(g)  Each  staff  member  apF>ointed  pursu- 
ant to  a  request  by  minority  party  members 
under  paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  clause, 
and  each  staff  member  appointed  to  assist 
minority  party  members  of  a  committee 
pursuant  to  an  expense  resolution  described 
in  paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  clause  5,  shall  be 
accorded  equitable  treatment  with  respect 
to  the  fixing  of  his  or  her  rate  of  pay,  the 
assignment  to  him  or  her  of  work  facilities, 
and  the  accessibility  to  him  or  her  of  com- 
mittee records. 

(h)  Paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  clause 
shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  professional  or  cler- 
ical staff  members  of  a  committee  pursuant 
to  a  request  under  either  of  such  para- 
graphs by  the  minority  party  members  of 
that  committee  if  six  or  more  professional 
staff  members  or  four  or  more  clerical  staff 
members,  provided  for  in  paragraph  (a)(1) 
or  paragraph  (b)(1)  of  this  clause,  as  the 
case  may  tie,  who  are  satisfactory  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  minority  party  members,  are 
otherwise  assigned  to  assist  the  minority 
party  members. 

(i)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (a)(2)  and 
(b)(2).  a  committee  may  employ  nonpartisan 
staff,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  committee 
staff  designated  exclusively  for  the  majority 
or  minority  party,  upon  an  affirmative  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  majori- 
ty party  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  minority  party. 

Rule  XIII.  Calendars  and  reports  of 
committees 

1.  There  shall  be  three  calendars  to  which 
all  business  reported  from  committees  shall 
be  referred,  viz: 

First.  A  Calendar  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  to 
which  shall  be  referred  bills  raising  reve- 
nues, general  appropriation  bills,  and  bills 
of  a  public  character  directly  or  indirectly 
appropriating  money  or  property. 

Second.  A  House  Calendar,  to  which  shall 
be  referred  all  bills  of  a  public  character  not 
raising  revenue  nor  directly  or  Indirectly  ap- 
propriating money  or  property. 

Third.  A  Calendar  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House,  to  which  shall  be  referred 
all  bills  of  a  private  character. 

2.  All  reports  of  committees,  except  as 
provided  in  clause  4(a)  of  Rule  XI,  together 
with  the  views  of  the  minority,  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  Clerk  for  printing  and  refer- 


ence to  the  proper  calendar  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Speaker,  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  clause,  and  the  titles  or  subject 
thereof  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  and 
printed  in  the  Record:  Provided,  That  bills 
reported  adversely  shall  t>e  laid  on  the  table, 
unless  the  committee  reporting  a  bill,  at  the 
time,  or  any  Member  within  three  days 
thereafter,  shall  request  its  reference  to  the 
calendar,  when  it  shall  be  referred,  as  pro- 
vided in  clause  1  of  the  rule. 

3.  Whenever  a  committee  reports  a  bill  or 
a  joint  resolution  repealing  or  amending 
any  statute  or  part  thereof  it  shall  include 
in  its  report  or  in  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment— 

(1)  The  text  of  the  statute  or  part  thereof 
which  is  proposed  to  be  repealed:  and 

(2)  A  comparative  print  of  that  part  of  the 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  making  the  amend- 
ment and  of  the  statute  or  part  thereof  pro- 
posed to  be  amended,  showing  by  stricken- 
through  type  and  italic,  parallel  columns, 
other  appropriate  typographical  devices  the 
omissions  and  insertions  proposed  to  be 
made:  Provided,  however.  That  if  a  commit- 
tee reports  such  a  bill  or  joint  resolution 
with  amendments  or  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  entire  bill, 
such  report  shall  include  a  comparative 
print  showing  any  changes  in  existing  law 
proposed  by  the  amendment  or  substitute 
instead  of  as  in  the  bill  as  introduced. 

4.  After  a  bill  has  been  favorably  reported 
and  shall  be  upon  either  the  House  or 
Union  Calendar  any  Member  may  file  with 
the  Clerk  a  notice  that  he  desires  such  bill 
placed  upon  a  special  calendar  to  be  known 
as  the  "Consent  Calendar".  On  the  first  and 
third  Mondays  of  each  month  immediately 
after  the  reading  of  the  Journal,  the  Speak- 
er shall  direct  the  Clerk  to  call  the  bills  in 
numerical  order,  which  have  been  for  three 
legislative  days  upon  the  "Consent  Calen- 
dar". Should  objection  be  made  to  the  con- 
sideration of  any  bill  so  called  it  shall  be 
carried  over  on  the  calendar  without  preju- 
dice to  the  next  day  when  the  "Consent  Cal- 
endar" is  again  called,  and  if  objected  to  by 
three  or  more  Members  it  shall  immediately 
be  stricken  from  the  calendar,  and  shall  not 
thereafter  during  the  same  session  of  that 
Congress  be  placed  again  thereon:  Provided, 
That  no  bill  shall  be  called  twice  on  the 
same  legislative  day. 

5.  There  shall  also  be  a  Calendar  of  Mo- 
tions to  Discharge  Committees,  as  provided 
in  clause  4  of  Rule  XXVII. 

6.  Calendars  shall  be  printed  daily. 

7.  (a)  The  report  accompanying  each  bill 
or  joint  resolution  of  a  public  character  re- 
ported by  any  committee  shall  contain— 

(1)  an  estimate,  made  by  such  committee, 
of  the  costs  which  would  be  incurred  in  car- 
rying out  such  bill  or  joint  resolution  in  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  it  is  reported,  and  in 
each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  following  such 
fiscal  year  (or  for  the  authorized  duration 
of  any  program  authorized  by  such  bill  or 
joint  resolution,  if  less  than  five  years), 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  measures  affect- 
ing the  revenues,  such  reports  shall  require 
only  an  estimate  of  the  gain  or  loss  in  reve- 
nues for  a  one-year  period;  and 

(2)  a  comparison  of  the  estimate  of  costs 
described  in  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  para- 
graph made  by  such  committee  with  any  es- 
timate of  such  costs  made  by  any  Govern- 
ment agency  and  submitted  to  such  commit- 
tee. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
such  bill  or  joint  resolution  in  the  House  if 
the  report  of  the  committee  which  reported 
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that  bill  or  joint  resolution  does  not  comply 
with  paragraph  (a)  of  this  clause. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (2) 
of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  clause,  a  Govern- 
ment agency  includes  any  department, 
agency,  establishment,  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporation,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(d)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  clause 
do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct, and  do  not  apply  where  a  cost  esti- 
mate and  comparison  prepared  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
under  section  403  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  has  been  timely  submit- 
ted prior  to  the  filing  of  the  report  and  in- 
cluded in  the  report  pursuant  to  clause 
2(1)(3)(C)  of  Rule  XI. 

Rule  XIX.  Of  amendments 
When  a  motion  or  proposition  is  under 
consideration  a  motion  to  amend  and  a 
motion  to  amend  that  amendment  shall  be 
in  order,  and  it  shall  also  be  in  order  to 
offer  a  further  amendment  by  way  of  sub- 
stitute, to  which  one  amendment  may  be  of- 
fered, but  which  shall  not  be  voted  on  until 
the  original  matter  is  perfected,  but  either 
may  be  withdrawn  before  amendment  or  de- 
cision is  had  thereon.  Amendments  to  the 
title  of  a  bill  or  resolution  shall  not  be  in 
order  until  after  its  passage,  and  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate. 

PART  III— SELECTED  DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS  RULES 

The  organization  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  controlled  by  House 
rules  and  by  directions  contained  in  the 
House  Democratic  Caucus  Manual  applica- 
ble to  the  97th  Congress.  For  information 
purposes  only,  excerpts  thereof  are  set  forth 
in  this  part. 

M  I.  Standing  committee  memberships 


E.  Rules  for  Making  Committee  Assign- 
ments. For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
following  committee  designations  shall 
apply: 

(1)  Appropriations;  Ways  and  Means;  and 
Rules  Committee  shall  be  "exclusive"  com- 
mittees. 


(3)'" 

(a)  No  Democratic  Member  of  an  exclusive 
committee  shall  also  serve  on  another  exclu- 
sive, major,  or  non-major  committee. 


(f)  Members  of  the  Budget  Committee  as 
of  December  1,  1974.  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
clause  by  reason  of  their  Budget  Committee 
membership  and  Members  of  the  Appro- 
priations and  Ways  and  Means  Committees 
shall  be  eligible  for  membership  On  the 
Budget  Committee  as  provided  by  law,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  sut>section 
(a).  Any  Member  of  the  Budget  Committee 
shall  be  entitled  to  take  a  leave  of  absence 
from  service  on  any  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee during  the  period  he  or  she  serves  on 
the  Budget  Committee  and  seniority  rights 
of  such  Member  on  such  Committee  and  on 
each  subcommittee  to  which  such  Member 
was  assigned  at  the  time  shall  be  fully  pro- 
tected as  if  such  Member  had  continued  to 


so  serve  during  the  period  of  the  leave  of  ab- 
sence. Any  Memt>er  on  such  leave  of  ab- 
sence shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  clause  by  reason  of 
their  membership  on  the  Committee  from 
which  they  are  on  a  leave  of  at>sence. 

M  II.  Standing  full  committee  and 
subcommittee  chairmanships 

A.  (1)  The  chairman  of  a  full  committee 
shall  not  t>e  the  chairman  of  more  than  one 
subcommittee  on  such  full  committee. 

(2)  The  chairman  of  a  full  committee 
having  Jurisdiction  shall  not  be  the  chair- 
man of  a  legislative  subcommittee  of  any 
other  such  full  committee  except: 

(a)  that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to 
prevent  a  person  who  held  a  committee 
chairmanship  and  a  sulxiommittee  chair- 
manship during  the  94th  Congress  from 
continuing  to  hold  the  same  positions,  and 

(b)  that,  in  any  case  involving  only  the 
chairmanship  of  norunajor  committees  and 
their  subcommittees,  this  provision  shall 
not  become  applicable  until  immediately 
after  the  initial  committee  organization  of 
the  95th  Congress  and  shall  not  thereafter 
affect  any  person  who  at  such  time  holds 
committee  and  sul>committee  chairman- 
ships solely  on  nonmajor  committees. 

(3)  The  chairmen  of  full  committees  shall, 
insofar  as  practicable.  [>ermit  subcommittee 
chairman  to  handle  on  the  floor  legislation 
from  their  respective  subcommittees. 

B.  No  Member  shall  be  chairman  of  more 
than  one  subcommittee  of  a  committee  with 
legislative  jurisdiction.  A  sul)committee 
chairman  shall  be  entitled  to  select  and  des- 
ignate at  least  one  staff  member  for  said 
subcommittee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Democratic  Members  of  said 
full  committee.  Said  staff  member  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  salary  commensurate  with 
the  responsibilities  prescriljed  by  said  sub- 
committee chairman.  The  staff  members' 
compensation  shall  be  provided  out  of  ap- 
propriated amounts,  if  any,  rather  than 
statutory  amounts  allowed  each  committee. 


E.  The  chairman  of  a  full  committee  shall 
not  serve  simultaneously  as  the  chairman  of 
any  other  full,  select,  permanent  select,  spe- 
cial, ad  hoc,  or  joint  committee,  unless  the 
Democratic  Caucus  grants  an  exemption  in 
the  case  of  an  ad  hoc  committee;  Provided, 
however.  The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  may  also  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  also  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Printing  Committee 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library: 
Provided,  further.  This  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  prevent  a  person  who  held  simulta- 
neous chairmanships  during  the  95th  Con- 
gress from  continuing  to  hold  the  same  posi- 
tions. 

F.  Members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
shall  be  eligible  for  subcommittee  chairman- 
ships on  such  committee  without  regard  to 
the  first  sentence  of  section  B. 

G.  A  vacancy  in  a  committee  chairman- 
ship shall  be  filled  within  30  calendar  days 
from  the  date  on  *hich  the  vacancy  occurs 
in  accord  with  the  steps  for  selecting  com- 
mittee chairmen  outlined  in  section  M  I.  D. 
The  nominee  of  the  Caucus  for  the  vacancy 
will  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
thereafter. 


M  III.  Committee  and  subcommittee 
organization  and  procedure 

A.  At  the  start  of  each  Congress,  the 
chairman  of  each  standing  comhiittee  or 
other  committee  with  legislative  jurisdiction 
shall  call  a  meeting  of  all  of  the  Democratic 
Members  of  the  committee,  giving  at  least  3 
days  notice  to  all  Democratic  Members  of 
the  committee.  Said  meeting  shall  be  called 
subsequent  to  the  House  Democratic 
Caucus  approval  of  the  committee  lists  but 
prior  to  any  organizational  meeting  of  the 
full  committee.  Such  Caucus  shall  fill  the 
positions  of  subcommittee  chairmen  and 
subcommittee  meml)ers  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  described  in  section  M  V.  A 
and  M  V.  B  and  shall  approve  and  secure 
adoption  of  committee  rules  incoriMrating 
the  following  principles: 

( I )  Jurisdiction,  number,  and  size  of  sub- 
committees. Prior  to  the  start  of  the  bidding 
process  for  subcommittee  chairmanships 
and  assignments,  the  Democratic  Caucus  of 
each  committee  shall  esUblish  the  number 
of  subcommittees,  shall  fix  the  jurisdiction 
of  each  subcommittee,  and  shall  determine 
the  size  of  each  subcommittee,  provided, 
hoioever.  that  if  the  Democratic  Caucus  de- 
termines to  change  the  size  of  any  suticom- 
mlttee  after  the  start  of  the  bidding  process, 
it  may  do  so,  but  in  that  event,  all  previous 
action  on  the  bidding  process  shall  be  ex- 
punged and  the  bidding  process  shall  start 
anew.  Provided,  further.  That  a  standing 
committee  shall  have  no  more  than  eight 
subcommittees  or  the  number  of  subcom- 
mittees it  had  on  January  1,  1981,  whichev- 
er is  fewer,  except: 

(a)  the  Committee  on  Appropriatiois  is 
limited  to  no  more  than  the  number  of  sub- 
committees it  had  on  January  1,  1981; 

(b)  exclusive  committees  with  fewer  than 
six  subcommittees  may  increase  the  number 
of  subcommittees  they  have  up  to  six; 

(c)  committees  with  more  than  thirty-five 
members  (including  delegates)  which  have 
fewer  than  six  subcommittees  may  increase 
the  number  of  sul>committees  they  have  to 
six;  and,  upon  granting  of  a  waiver  of  this 
limitation  by  the  Steering  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee, such  committees  having  thirty-five 
or  more  members  (including  delegates)  and 
six  or  fewer  subcommittees  may  increase 
the  number  of  subcommittees  they  have  to 
seven.  Waivers  of  this  rule  by  the  Steering 
and  Policy  Committee  shall  not  be  granted 
under  any  other  circumstance. 

The  term  "subcommittee"  in  this  paragraph 
and  elsewhere  in  this  Manual  shall  include 
any  panel,  task  force,  special  subcommit- 
tees, or  any  other  subunit  of  a  standing 
Committee  which  is  established  for  a  period 
of  longer  than  six  months. 

(2)  Powers  and  duties  of  subcommittees. 
Each  sutx;ommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence  and  report 
to  the  committee  on  all  matters  referred  to 
it.  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  set  meet- 
ing dates  after  consultation  with  the  chair- 
man and  other  subcommittee  chairmen  with 
a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous  sched- 
uling of  committee  and  subcommittee  meet- 
ings or  hearings  wherever  possible. 

(3)  Reference  of  legislation  and  other  mat- 
ters. All  legislation  and  other  matters  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  shall  be  referred  to 
all  subcommittees  of  appropriate  jurisdic- 
tion within  2  weeks  unless,  by  majority  vote 
of  the  Democratic  Members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, consideration  is  to  be  by  the  full 
committee. 

(4)  Party  ratios.  The  Democratic  Caucus 
of  each  committee  shall  determine  an  ap- 
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(a)  Step  One— Members  who  served  on 
that  committee  in  the  preceding  Congress 
who  are  not  subcommittee  chairmen  shall 
have  the  option  during  the  first  round  of 
bidding,  in  order  of  their  rank  on  the  full 
committee,  either  to  retain  one  subcommit- 
tee assignment  held  on  that  committee  in 
the  preceding  Congress  (or  in  the  case 
where  the  Democratic  Caucus  of  the  com- 
mittee has  determined  to  split  a  subcommit- 
tee into  two  subcommittees,  to  select  assign- 
ments on  both  of  said  subcommittees)  or  to 
pass  and  forego  their  right  to  retain  any 
committee  position  held  In  the  preceding 
Congress.  Members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  who  served  on  that  Committee 
in  the  preceding  Congress  shall  be  entitled 
to  retain  not  more  than  two  subcommittee 
assignm3nts  held  on  that  committee  in  the 
preceding  Congress. 

(b)  Step  Two— Members  who  passed  in 
Step  One  shall  be  entitled,  in  order  of  their 
rank  on  the  full  committee,  to  select  a  new 
subcommittee  assignment,  to  the  extent 
that  subcommittee  size  permits.  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Members  who  retain  no 
subcommittee  assignments  and  new  commit- 
tee meml>ers  shall  be  entitled,  in  order  of 
their  rank  on  the  full  committee,  to  select 
one  subcommittee  position  each. 

<c)  Step  Three— New  committee  Members 
shall  be  entitled  to  choose  any  one  subcom- 
mittee assignment  to  the  extent  that  sub- 
committee size  permits.  Meml)ers  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  who  have  only  one 
sutjcommittee  assignment  shall  be  entitled, 
in  order  of  their  rank  on  the  full  committee, 
to  select  a  second  sulx:ommittee  assignment, 
to  the  extent  that  subcommittee  sizes  per- 
mits. 

(d)  Step  Pour— Members  shall  be  entitled 
to  select  additional  subcommittee  assign- 
ments during  further  rounds  of  selection  in 
order  of  Members'  rank  on  the  full  commit- 
tee until  remaining  subcommittee  vacancies 
are  filled. 

(2)  Subcommittee  Assignment  Limitation. 
No  Member  shall  serve  on  more  than  five 
subcommittees.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph. sul)committees  of  standing  commit- 
tees only  shall  count  towards  the  five  sub- 
committee assignment  limitation. 

(3)  (a)  Vacancies  and  New  Subcommittees. 
The  bidding  procedure  for  sulxiommittee 
chairmanships  described  in  section  MV.  A 
and  the  steps  for  selecting  subcommittee 
membership  in  section  MV.  B  shall  apply  to 
chairmanship  and  membership  vacancies  on 
subcommittees  and  to  chairmanship  and 
membership  on  special  subcommittees  or 
subunits.  exclusive  to  the  committee  and 
with  legislative  jurisdiction,  that  may  be 
created  during  a  Congress. 


M  IX.  Closed  rule  restriction 

A.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  that  no  committee  chairman  or  des- 
ignee shall  seek,  and  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  shall  not  sup- 
port, any  rule  or  order  prohibiting  any  ger- 
mane amendment  to  any  bill  reported  from 
committee  until  four  (4)  legislative  days 
have  elapsed  following  notice  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  an  intention  to  do  so. 

B.  If.  within  the  four  (4)  legislative  days 
following  said  notice  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  50  or  more  Democratic  Members 
give  written  notice  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  seeking  the  rule  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  that  they  wish 
to  offer  a  particular  germane  amendment, 
the  chairman  or  designee  shall  not  seek  and 


the  Democratic  Members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee shall  not  support,  any  rule  or  order 
relating  to  the  bill  or  resolution  involved 
until  the  Democratic  Caucus  has  met  and 
decided  whether  the  proposed  amendment 
should  be  allowed  to  be  considered  in  the 
House. 

C.  If  50  or  more  Democratic  Members  give 
notice  as  provided  in  subsection  B  above, 
then,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Caucus  Rule  R  5.  the  Caucus  shall  meet  for 
such  purpose  within  three  (3)  legislative 
days  following  a  request  for  such  a  Caucus 
to  the  Speaker  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus  by  said  committee  chair- 
man or  designee. 

D.  Provided,  further.  That  notices  referred 
to  above  also  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Speaker,  the  Majority  Leader,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Caucus. 

E.  To  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  floor 
managers  for  the  Committee  on  Rules  (in 
the  case  of  resolutions  relating  to  the  order 
of  business  which  are  l)oth  open  and  non- 
controversial)  shall  limit  debate  thereon  to 
10  minutes.  And.  at  least  30  days  prior  to 
the  organizational  meeting  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  of  the  97th  Congress,  the 
Committee  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  a 
full  and  detailed  report  on  time  usage  on 
rules  together  with  a  discussion  of  any  ac- 
tions the  Committee  has  taken  or  proposals 
be  taken  to  reduce  time  used  on  rules. 


M  XI.  Election  procedure  for  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
Vacancies 

The  Democratic  Caucus  shall  elect  Demo- 
cratic Members  to  fill  vacancies  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  accord  with  the  fol- 
lowing procedure: 

(1)  Nominations.  The  Democratic  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  shall  nominate  one 
Member  for  each  Democratic  vacancy  to  be 
filled  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
shall  distribute  the  name(s)  of  such 
nominee(s)  to  all  Members  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Caucus  at  least  4  days  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion meeting.  Members  shall  then  have  2 
days  to  nominate  additional  candidates  by 
written  notice  signed  by  5  Democratic  Mem- 
bers other  than  the  nominee.  Written  nomi- 
nations must  be  delivered  to  the  offices  of 
the  Caucus  chairman  and  the  Caucus  secre- 
tary not  later  than  noon  at  the  second  day 
Immediatley  preceding  the  election  meeting, 
and  the  Caucus  chairman  or  secretary  shall 
mall  a  list  of  all  nominees  to  Members  of 
the  Caucus  that  same  day. 

(2)  Election  Procedure.  Election  shall  be 
by  ballot  which  lists  all  candidates  in  the 
order  they  were  nominated,  and  a  majority 
shall  be  required  to  elect;  Provided,  howev- 
er. That  any  ballot  which  contains  votes  for 
more  or  fewer  candidates  than  there  are  va- 
cancies to  be  filled  shall  not  be  counted. 

(3)  Previous  Members.  The  nomination  of 
any  Member  who  served  on  the  committee 
in  the  preceding  Congress  shall  be  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Committees  for  action 
by  the  Caucus  in  the  same  manner  as  is  pro- 
vided for  nomination  of  Meml)ers  to  other 
standing  committees. 

M  XII.  Guidelines  governing  suspensions 
A.  When  scheduling  the  consideration  of 
bills  or  resolutions  under  the  suspension  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  shall  observe  the 
following  guidelines: 
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{ 1 )  Requests  for  scheduling.  Any  Commit- 
tee Chairman  requesting  that  a  bill  or  reso- 
lution l)e  brought  up  under  the  suspension 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  must  make  this 
request  in  writing  and  include  any  cost  esti- 
mate provided  to  the  committee  by  any  of 
the  following: 

(a)  the  committee  considering  said  bill  or 
resolution; 

(b)  the  Congressional  Budget  Office; 

(c)  the  relevant  executive  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  having  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  matter,  or 

(d)  any  other  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  government. 

in  every  case  where  such  an  estimate  Indi- 
cates that  the  bill  or  resolution  in  question 
may  make  or  authorize  appropriations  in 
excess  of  $100,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Scheduling.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  not  schedule  any 
bin  or  resolution  for  consideration  under 
the  suspension  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  any  case  where  a  request 
made  under  clause  1  of  this  Rule  contains  a 
cost  estimate  in  excess  of  $100,000,000  in 
any  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Exception.  In  any  case  where  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  requests  the  Demo- 
cratic Steering  and  Policy  Committee  6f  the 
Democratic  Caucus  to  review  a  request  to 
schedule  for  consideration  under  suspension 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  an  individual  bill 
or  resolution  which  may  make  or  authorize 
appropriations  in  excess  of  $100,000,000  (as 
established  under  clause  1  of  this  Rule)  in 
any  fiscal  year  and  the  Democratic  Steering 
and  Policy  Committee  authorizes  the 
Speaker  to  schedule  said  bill  or  resolution 
for  consideration  under  the  suspension  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House,  clause  2  of  this 
Rule  shall  not  apply  to  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion. 

(4)  Scheduling  of  exceptions.  In  any  case 
in  which  the  Democratic  Steering  and 
Policy  Committee  of  the  Democratic  Caucus 
authorizes  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to 
schedule  a  bill  or  resolution  for  consider- 
ation under  the  suspension  of  the  Rules  to 
the  House  as  provided  in  clause  3  of  this 
Rule,  such  bill  or  resolution  shall  not  l>e 
scheduled  under  the  suspension  of  the 
Rules  before  the  fourth  calendar  day  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holi- 
days) following  the  day  on  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Steering  and  Policy  Committee  au- 
thorized such  action. 

(5)  Advance  notice  of  suspensions.  In 
scheduling  any  bill  or  resolution  for  consid- 
eration under  the  suspension  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
shall  provide  notice  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  at  least  three 
calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days and  legal  holidays,  but  including  the 
day  on  which  such  bill  or  resolution  is  con- 
sidered under  the  suspension  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House)  that  said  bill  or  resolution  has 
been  scheduled  for  consideration  under  the 
suspension  of  the  Rules  of  the  House. 

(6)  Analyses  of  suspensions.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  pro- 
vide sufficient  time  for  Members  of  the 
House  to  receive  copies  of  the  Whip  Adviso- 
ry regarding  any  bill  or  resolution  for  con- 
sideration under  the  suspension  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  or  a  comparable  analy- 
sis of  such  bill  or  resolution.  In  no  case  shall 
such  time  be  less  than  two  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays,  but  including  the  day  on  which 
such  bill  or  resolution  is  considered  under 
suspension). 

(7)  Emergency  provision.  Clauses  (1) 
through  (6)  of  this  Rule  shall  not  apply  to— 


(a)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  extreme  emergency,  or 

(b)  any  measure  directly  related  to  any  ex- 
ecutive decision,  determination,  or  action 
which  would  t>ecome  or  continue  to  be,  ef- 
fective unless  disapproved  or  otherwise  in- 
validated by  one  or  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

(8)  End  of  session.  Clauses  (1)  through  (6) 
of  this  Rule  shall  not  apply  In  any  session 
after  the  adoption  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives near  the  end  of  that  session  of  a 
resolution  waiving  certain  Rules  of  the 
House  for  the  consideration  of  legislation 
for  the  remainder  of  that  session.* 


NEW  WORLD  INFORMATION 
ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Shamansky)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
early  this  year  I  introduced  in  con- 
junction with  Congresswoman  Milli- 
CENT  Penwick,  House  Resolution  142, 
which  condemned  the  United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization  (UNESCO)  efforts  to  de- 
velop a  so-called  new  world  informa- 
tion order  which  potentially  contained 
dangerous  efforts  directed  toward  con- 
trolling the  free  flow  of  news.  Our  res- 
olution was  favorably  reported  by  the 
full  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
was  approved  as  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill. 
Unfortunately,  the  State  Department 
bill  failed  to  pass  the  House,  and  we 
are  now  in  the  position  of  having  no 
official  position  of  this  body  on  this 
vital  issue. 

I  raise  this  issue  because  yesterday 
Dragoljub  Najman,  Assistant  Director 
General  for  UNESCO,  stated  that  the 
organization  intended  to  move  forward 
in  its  efforts  to  establish  the  so-called 
new  world  information  order.  Speak- 
ing at  the  United  Press  International's 
Edicon  Conference,  Mr.  Najman 
denied  that  the  plan  was  aimed  at  re- 
stricting press  freedom.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  past  history  of  UNESCO  on 
this  issue  provides  little  comfort  to 
those  concerned  about  press  freedom. 
In  the  past  UNESCO  has  all  too  often 
been  subject  to  political  forces  that  do 
not  accept  basic  democratic  principles. 
Some  proponents  of  the  new  world  in- 
formation order  advocated  Govern- 
ment control  of  information  for  the 
"public  good"  rather  than  the  princi- 
ple of  press  freedom  unhindered  by 
Government  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  we  will  be  able  to  get  a  vote  on 
House  Resolution  142,  so  that  we  will 
be  able  to  send  the  clear  and  unmis- 
takable message  from  this  body  to 
those  considered  advancing  the  so- 
called  new  world  information  order.# 


tleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
erred  when  I  cast  my  vote  on  rollcall 
No.  245,  on  the  issue  of  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  4560,  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  related  agencies  appropriations 
bill  for  1982.  For  the  record,  I  wish  it 
to  be  known  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
reduced  appropriatioris  level  estab- 
lished by  the  amendment  under  con- 
sideration in  rollcall  No.  245.  and  my 
vote  should  have  been  cast  with  the 
"nays."# 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
EXTENSION  OF  1981,  H.R.  3112 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pbpper)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately I  was  not  able  to  be  present  for 
votes  on  three  amendments  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  bill.  If  present  I 
would  have  voted: 

■No"  on  rollcall  No.  237; 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  238;  and 

•No"  on  rollcall  No.  239. 

Rollcall  No.  237  sought  to  eliminate 
consent  decrees,  settlements  or  agree- 
ments as  bars  to  bailouts. 

Rollcall  No.  238  sought  to  permit 
bailout  cases  to  be  heard  in  an  appro- 
priate Federal  district  court  in  the  ju- 
risdiction seeking  bailout  rather  than 
in  the  district  court  in  the  District  of 
Coltmibia. 

Rollcall  No.  239  sought  to  permit  a 
State  to  petition  for  bailout  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  State's  political  subdivi- 
sions have  obtained  such  a  declaratory 
judgment  and  if  the  State  has  made 
reasonable  efforts  to  assure  the  com- 
pliance of  its  political  subdivisions 
with  the  Voting  Rights  Act.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


THE  RENEGOTIATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
reactivate  a  statute  called  the  Renego- 
tiation Act.  This  act  puts  an  independ- 
ent check  on  the  profits  made  by  con- 
tractors who  deal  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  other  defense-re- 
lated agencies.  I  believe  this  legislation 
can  save  millions  of  dollars  per  year  on 
our  defense  expenditures  without  re- 
ducing defense  programs  in  the  slight- 
est. In  my  statement  today,  I  hope  to 
give  Members  a  general  understanding 
of  what  is  involved  in  the  Renegoti- 
ation Act. 

WHAT  IS  renegotiation? 

From  1944  to  1979,  there  was  a  small 
Federal  agency  called  the  Renegoti- 
ation Board.  It  was  charged  with  re- 
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I  he  profits  of  defense  contrac- 
itiake  sure  that  those  compa- 
not   make   excessively    high 
contracts  which  related  to 
security  of  our  country, 
who  did  a  substantial 
Df  business  with  the  Federal 
was   required   to  submit 
and  profits  to  examination  by 
Board.  In  determin- 
a  contractor  had  made  ex- 
pk-ofits,  the  Board  looked  at  his 
b  Lisiness  and  considered  factors 
lis  efficiency,  the  reasonable- 
is  cost  and  profits  especially 
to  normal  earnings  in 
the  contractor's  profits 
of  his  total  sales  and 
of  his  net  worth,  the 
o(ved  in  producing  his  particu- 
and  other  factors.  If  the 
ion  Board  uncovered  exces- 
it  was  authorized  to  re- 
(jontractor  to  return  profits  in 
reasonable  ones  to  the  U.S. 
Not   surprisingly,    the   Re- 
Board  was  extremely  un- 
vith  the  defense  industry  and 
with  the  Pentagon, 
supporters  of  the  defense 
in  Congress  succeeded  in  cut- 
;he  Renegotiation  Board's  ap- 
As  a  result,  the  Renegoti- 
is  still  on  the  books  but  no 
examines  defense  contracts 
eye  toward   preventing  con- 
from  making  excessively  high 
legislation  will  update  and 
the  Renegotiation  Act. 

DO  WE  NEED  RENEGOTIATION? 

knows,  we  have  author- 
increases  in  military  spend- 
Ihis  point,  the  numbers  seem 
flexible  but  clearly  we  are 
spend   somewhere   between 
$1.5  trillion  on  defense  in  the 
In  1980,  we  spent  over 
on   military   procurement 
procurement  expenditures 
go  over  $100  billion  next 


years. 
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which  is  almost  completely 
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about    unreasonably    high 

reality,  though,  many  large 
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ninimal  risk.  All  the  Renego- 
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tiation  Board  would  do  would  be  to 
look  at  contractors'  profits  after  they 
have  been  made  and  ask  whether  the 
Government  is  getting  a  fair  deal.  This 
does  not  seem  at  all  unreasonable  to 
me. 

HOW  MUCH  WILL  RENEGOTIATION  COST? 

There  have  been  all  sorts  of  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  renegotiation. 
During  the  debate  over  proposals  to 
continue  renegotiation,  the  defense  in- 
dustry came  up  with  estimates  of  pa- 
perwork costs  ranging  from  $40  mil- 
lion to  $200  million  per  year.  These  es- 
timates were  not  worth  the  paper  they 
were  written  on.  When  the  GAG  stud- 
ied this  issue  in  1977,  it  found  that 
contractors  who  had  made  public  esti- 
mates of  their  costs  of  compliance 
with  the  Renegotiation  Act  were 
unable  to  back  up  those  estimates 
with  specific  figures.  The  GAG  said 
that  "The  contractors'  accounting  sys- 
tems were  not  designed  to  identify  and 
segregate  such  data."  However,  if  you 
look  at  the  information  that  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  requires  contractors  to 
submit,  you  find  that  it  is  simply  data 
on  costs  and  profits,  broken  down  be- 
tween government  and  nongovern- 
ment business  and  among  product 
lines.  This  is  information  that  any  rea- 
sonable businessman  would  have  on 
hand  anyway. 

The  only  fact  about  cost  that  we 
know  for  sure  is  that  the  Renegoti- 
ation Board  itself  cost  the  Govern- 
ment about  $6  million  a  year  at  its 
peak,  while  it  returned  a  lot  more 
than  that  to  the  Treasury.  From  1953 
to  1979,  the  Board  found  excessive 
profits  of  $1.4  billion  and  returned 
$500  million  to  the  Treasury. 

One  benefit  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  which  is  clearly  substantial,  but 
impossible  to  quantify,  is  the  Board's 
deterrent  effect  on  profiteering.  Con- 
tractors who  knew  they  would  be  sub- 
ject to  scrutiny  often  voluntarily  re- 
duced their  profits  rather  than  come 
into  conflict  with  the  Renegotiation 
Act.  Some  deterrent  to  price  gouging 
would  be  welcome  in  today's  grab- 
what-you-can  contracting  environ- 
ment. 

DO  PRESENT  SAFEGUARDS  IN  THE  PROCUREMENT 
PROCESS  PREVENT  EXCESSIVE  PROFITS? 

The  answer  is  "No,"  and  the  GAO, 
in  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
curement, explained  the  reasons  as 
well  as  anyone: 

Existing  legislation  does  not  protect  the 
Government  against  unreasonable  profits. 
The  Truth  in  Negotiation  Act  was  designed 
to  place  both  parties  to  certain  noncompeti- 
tive Government  contracts  in  a  position  of 
equality  at  the  bargaining  table  with  regard 
to  the  cost  and  pricing  data  available  to  the 
contractor.  The  Act  functions  as  a  limita- 
tion on  profits  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
provides  the  Government  with  recourse  if  a 
contract  price  is  increased  due  to  a  contrac- 
tor's failure  to  provide  accurate,  current, 
and  complete  cost  or  pricing  data  as  re- 
quired by  the  Act. 


Cost  accounting  standards  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Cost  Accounting  Stand- 
ards Board  are  designed  to  achieve  uniform- 
ity and  consistency  in  cost  accounting  under 
certain  negotiated  defense  contracts.  Al- 
though the  board  is  no  longer  In  existence, 
defense  contractors  and  subcontractors  are 
still  required  to  disclose  their  cost  account- 
ing practices  and  to  follow  cost  accounting 
standards  in  estimating,  accumulating,  or 
reporting  costs  on  covered  contracts. 

Both  of  these  provisions  represent  major 
improvements  in  the  contracting  process 
which  were  unavailable  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  either  the  Renegotiation  Act  or  the 
Vlnson-Trammell  Act.  We  support  these  ef- 
forts and  their  continuing  improvement. 
However,  they  do  not  provide  any  means  of 
controlling  profits  when  a  vendor  Is  not  in  a 
price  competitive  environment  and  seeks  to 
exploit  its  position. 

I  might  add  that  the  same  contrac- 
tors who  opposed  renegotiation  also 
fought  tooth  and  nail  against  all  the 
procurement  safeguards  that  they  now 
cite  as  reasons  for  not  having  renegoti- 
ation. 

WILL  RENEGOTIATION  HURT  SMALL  BUSINESS? 

No.  In  fact,  the  legislation  which  I 
am  proposing  today  will  probably  help 
small  businessmen  by  focusing  profit- 
limiting  efforts  where  they  belong:  on 
the  large  defense  contractors.  Two- 
thirds  of  our  defense  business  goes  to 
the  top  100  companies  in  the  industry. 
About  20  percent  of  it  usually  goes  to 
the  top  five.  My  bill  would  exempt 
from  coverage  by  the  Renegotiation 
Act  any  contractor  who  does  less  than 
$5  million  per  year  in  defense  busi- 
ness. This  would  probably  exempt 
about  50  percent  of  the  contractors 
who  were  covered  by  renegotiation  in 
its  previous  life.  It  will  certainly 
exempt  thousands  of  small  subcon- 
tractors. I  think  this  is  particularly 
important  because  we  have  to  expand 
our  industrial  base  of  smaller  subcon- 
tractors. Most  of  the  prime  contrac- 
tors are  too  heavily  dependent  on  the 
Pentagon  to  ever  leave  the  defense 
business  and,  in  any  case,  they  do 
rather  well  in  terms  of  overall  profit- 
ability on  their  investment.  The  small- 
er subcontractors,  who  are  in  a  much 
more  competitive  environment  deserve 
a  break,  and  my  bill  gives  it  to  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  have  some 
watchdog  agency  to  make  sure  that  we 
are  getting  the  best  bargain  for  our 
money  on  defense  items.  In  taking  this 
position,  I  am  not  being  antimilitary 
or  "soft"  on  defense.  I  have  been  in 
Congress  for  19  years  and  have  always 
voted  for  legislation  which  insures  a 
strong  defense.  I  am  not  afraid  to 
spend  money  to  protect  our  country. 
However,  I  think  it  is  a  crime  to  throw 
that  money  away.  In  truth,  the  people 
who  are  really  soft  on  defense  are  the 
ones  who  vote  to  permit  waste  in  our 
defense  budget.  If  defense  contractors 
pocket  excessively  high  profits  for 
their  work,  it  is  waste,  and  it  is  waste 
on  a  $1  billion  scale.  The  American 
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people  who  will  get  less  defense  for 
their  money  are  the  ones  who  will 
suffer.  It  should  not  happen.  I  hope 
you  will  join  me  in  supporting  this  leg- 
islation. 

H.R. 4719 

A  bill  to  revise  and  reinstate  the 

Renegotiation  Act  of  1951 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Renegotiation  Act  Amencinents  of  1981". 

CONTRACTS  SUBJECT  TO  RENEGOTIATION 

Sec.  2.  Section  102  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1212)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(f)  Certain  Amounts  Received  After  Oc- 
tober 1,  1976.— Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a),  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  with  De- 
partments, or  related  subcontracts,  to  the 
extent  of  the  amounts  received  or  accrued 
by  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  during  the 
period  beginning  on  October  1,  1976,  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection.". 

termination  date 

Sec.  3.  The  last  sentence  of  section 
102(c)(1)  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  1212(c)(1))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "For  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  'termination  date"  means  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986.". 

method  of  renegotiation 

Sec.  4.  Section  105(a)  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1215(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  sixth  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  "The  Board 
shall  renegotiate  all  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts by  division  and  by  major  product  line 
within  a  division  of  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor.". 
minimum  amount  subject  to  renegotiation 

Sec  5.  Section  105(f)  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  i«51  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1215(f))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  ",  or 
$5,000,000  in  the  case  of  a  fiscal  year  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  Amendments  of  1981"  after 
"June  30,  1956"  each  place  it  appears  there- 
in; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(3),  by  inserting  "the  $5,000,000  amount." 
after  "the  $1,000,000  amount, ";  and 

(3)  in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (3), 
by  striking  out  "$1,000,000"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$5,000,000'. 

effective  date 
Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis— Renegoti- 
ation Act  Amendments  of  1981 

Section  1.  This  section  provides  that  the 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Renegotiation  Act 
Amendments  of  1981". 

Section  2.  This  section  provides  that  the 
Renegotiation  Act  will  not  apply  to  con- 
tracts for  the  period  beginning  on  October 
1,  1976  and  ending  on  the  dale  of  enact- 
ment. 

Section  3.  This  section  reauthorizes  the 
Renegotiation  Act  by  providing  for  termina- 
tion date  of  September  30.  1986. 


Section  4.  This  section  provides  that  re- 
negotiation will  be  conducted  by  division 
and  by  major  product  lines  within  a  divi- 
sion, rather  than  by  analyzing  the  total  ag- 
gregate renegotlable  sales  of  a  contractor  in 
a  fiscal  year. 

Section  5.  This  section  exempts  from  cov- 
erage by  the  Renegotiation  Act.  all  contrac- 
tors with  aggregate  fiscal  year  renegotlable 
sales  under  $5  million.  The  present  law  con- 
tains a  $1  million  dollar  minimum  filing 
floor. 

Section  6.  This  section  provides  that  the 
amendments  made  by  this  legislation  will 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment.* 


RESCHEDULING  POLAND'S  DEBT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  27,  1981,  the  U.S.  Government 
reached  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  to  reschedule  that 
country's  debt  to  official  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies.  The  agreement  covers 
some  $380  million  that  would  be  due 
during  1981. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Government  is  an  important  step  in 
assisting  Poland  to  deal  with  its  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  executive  branch 
is  to  be  commended  for  agreeing  to 
the  rescheduling. 

For  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers, a  copy  of  the  agreement  and  the 
accompanying  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  18.  1981. 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Chairman,    Committee  on   Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairican:  Pursuant  to  Section 
603(a)(2)  of  the  International  Development 
and  Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1978,  (P.L.  95- 
424),  I  am  transmitting  to  you  on  behalf  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  enclosed  bilateral 
agreement  (Tab  1)  on  debt  rescheduling 
with  Poland.  The  agreement  was  signed  in 
Warsaw  on  August  27  and  will  go  into  effect 
when  we  notify  the  Government  of  Poland 
that  we  have  complied  with  domestic  laws 
and  regulations  covering  debt  rescheduling. 

Our  letters  of  April  8  and  May  28  provide 
additional  background  to  the  agreement. 

The  rescheduling  of  Poland's  debt  service 
which  was  in  arrears  as  of  May  1.  1981  and 
which  falls  due  between  May  1,  1981,  and 
December  31,  1981  arises  from  muliilateral 
negotiations  which  took  place  in  Paris  on 
April  9-10  and  April  27-28.  This  bilateral 
agreement  reflects  the  understandings 
reached  between  Poland  and  its  official 
creditors  at  that  time,  which  were  outlined 
in  our  letter  dated  May  28. 

In  implementing  the  provisions  of  this 
U.S.-Poland  bilateral  agreement,  the  United 
States  will  reschedule  approximately  $380.9 
million  of  principal  and  interest  due  and 
unpaid  as  of  May  1.  1981.  and  falling  due  be- 
tween May  1.  1981  and  December  31.  1981. 
The  USG  creditor  agencies  are  the  Exjwrt- 
Import  Bank,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  weighted  average  Interest  rate 
applicable  to  the  rescheduled  debt  is  15.3 
percent.  The  debt  will  be  repaid  in  eight 
consecutive,  semi-annual  installments  begin- 
ning on  January  1, 1986. 


The  impact  of  this  rescheduling  on  the 
U.S.  budget  during  FY  1981  and  FY  1982  is 
shown  m  Table  1.  attached.  It  should  be 
noted  that  all  Increases  in  net  U.S.  outlays 
incurred  during  these  fiscal  years  will  be 
compensated  in  full,  plus  additional  inter- 
est, in  subsequent  years. 

The  agreement  reflects  the  prevailing 
view  of  participating  creditors  that  a  re- 
scheduling of  Poland's  debts  is  essential  to 
ensure  the  repayment  of  outstanding  cred- 
its. U.S.  participation  via  this  agreement 
protects  our  interest  in  assuring  equiuble 
burdensharing  among  creditors  and  In  main- 
taining efficient  International  procedures 
for  treatment  of  debt  cases. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Fairbanks, 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Agreement  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Re- 
public Regarding  the  Consolidation  and 
Rescheduling  of  Certain  Debts  Owed  to. 
Guaranteed  by,  or  Assured  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  Its  Agen- 
cies 

The  United  States  of  America  (the 
"United  States")  and  the  Polish  Peoples 
Republic  ('Poland")  agree  as  follows: 

article  I— application  of  the  agreement 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  Agreed  Minute  on  Po- 
land's Debt,  signed  in  Paris  on  April  27. 
1981,  among  representatives  of  certain  na- 
tions, including  the  United  SUtes,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  representative  of  Poland, 
the  United  States  and  Poland  hereby  agree 
to  consolidate  and  reschedule  certain  Polish 
debts  which  are  owed  to.  guaranteed  by  or 
assured  by  the  United  States  or  its  Agencies, 
as  provided  for  in  this  Agreement. 

2.  This  Agreement  shall  be  implemented 
by  three  separate  agreements  (the  "Imple- 
menting Agreements"),  between  Bank 
Handlowy  on  the  Polish  side  and  each  of 
the  following  United  States  Agencies:  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

article  II— definitions 

1.  "Contracts"  means  those  loan  agree- 
ments or  other  financial  arrangements 
which  relate  to: 

(a)  Commercial  credits  guaranteed  by  or 
assured  by  the  United  States  or  its  Agencies, 
which  credits  had  original  maturities  of 
more  than  one  year  and  which  were  ex- 
tended pursuant  to  an  agreement  concluded 
before  January  1,  1981. 

(b)  Loans  from  the  United  States  or  its 
Agencies,  which  loans  had  original  maturi- 
ties of  more  than  one  year  and  which  were 
extended  pursuant  to  an  agreement  con- 
cluded before  January  1, 1981. 

These  "Contracts"  are  listed  in  Annex  A  of 
this  Agreement. 

2.  "Debt "  means  the  sum  of  the  payments 
of  principal,  interest  and  fees  covered  by 
the  Contracts  which:  (a)  were  due  and 
unpaid  prior  to  May  1.  1981;  and  (b)  fall  due 
during  the  Consolidation  Period.  It  is  under- 
stood that,  for  Debt  which  is  guaranteed  by 
or  assured  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, this  Agreement  will  apply  only  to 
that  portion  of  such  payments  of  principal 
and  interest  which  are  covered  by  the  assur- 
ance agreement  or  payment  guarantee. 

3.  "'Consolidated  Debt"  means  ninety  per- 
cent  of   the   dollar  amount   of   the  Debt. 
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consblidated  Debt"  means  the  remain- 

p>ei  cent  of  the  Debt. 
Cons<>lidated  Period"  means  the  period 
1.   1981   through  December  31. 


each 
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means  interest  on  Debt  due 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
and  on  any  due  and  unpaid 
Accruing    thereon.    Interest    shall 
at  the  rates  set  forth  in  Ar- 
b)  and  Article  III(2)(b)  of  this 
on  the  respective  due  dates  spec- 
of   the   Contracts   for  each 
payment  of  Debt  and  shall  con- 
on  the  outstainding  balance 
including  any  due  but  unpaid  in- 
of  Debt,  until  such  outstanding 
repaid  in   full.   Interest  shall 
interest  at  the  rates  specified  in 
IXb)  and  Article  III(2)(b)  of  this 
which  shall  accrue  on  due  but 
installments  of  Interest,  beginning 
due  dates  for  such  Interest 
as  established  by  this  Agree- 
continuing  to  accrue  until  such 
repaid  in  full. 

means:   The   United  States 
International  Development,  the 
Credit    Corporation,    and    the 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 
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III— TERMS  AWD  CONDITIONS  OP 
PAYMENT 


agrees  to  repay  the  Consolidat- 
United  States  dollars  in  accord- 
the  following  terms  and  condi- 


I  Consolidated  Debt  which  amounts 

$380.9   million   shall    be 

light  equal  and  consecutive  semi- 

of  approximately  $47.6 

Interest.   Principal   payments 

on  each  January  1  and  July  1, 

on  January  1.  1986,  with  the 

payable  on  July  1,  1989. 

rate  of  Interest  on  Consolidated 

on  any  due  but  unpaid  Interest 

be  4.5  percent  per  calendar 

outstanding  balance  of  such 

due  to  the  Agency  for  Intema- 

Por   the   Commodity 

ion  the  rate  of  interest  on 

Debt    and   on    any   due   but 

thereon  shall  be  determined 

basis  and  will  be  based  on  the 

rate  which  reflects  the  cost  of 

by  the  Corporation.  For  Interest 

calendar  year  1981,  the  annual 

be  15.5  percent.  For  Interest  ac- 

982  and  in  subsequent  years,  the 

Credit  Corporation  shall  notify 

the  applicable  rate  no  more  than 

after  the  beginning  of  such  year. 

Import  Bank  of  the  United 

rate  of  Interest  on  Consolidated 

on  any  due  but  unpaid  interest 

be   determined   on   a   semi- 

and  will  be  related  to  the  mar- 

of  money  to  the  Bank  as  deter- 

I  he  Bank  prior  to  the  beginning  of 

th  period.  For  interest  accruing 

annual  rate  shall  be  13.625  per- 

For  interest  accruing  in  the 

of  1982  and  in  each  subse- 

nonth  fjeriod.  the  Export-Import 

the    United    States    shall    notify 

the  appropriate  rate  prior  to  the 

of  such  six  month  period.  All  In- 

respect  to  the  Consolidated  Debt 

semi-annually  on  January  1 

of  each  year  commencing  on  Jan- 

1932. 

ta  )le  summarizing  the  amounts  of 
Conso^dated  Debt  owed  to  each  Agency 
hereto  as  Annex  B. 
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2.  Poland  agrees  to  pay  the  Non-consoli- 
dated Debt  in  United  States  dollars  as  estab- 
lished by  each  Agency  in  its  Implementing 
Agreement.  These  amounts  shall  be  paid  on 
the  dates  established  in  the  original  repay- 
ment schedules. 

(a)  A  table  summarizing  the  amounts  of 
Non-consolidated  Debt  owed  to  each  Agency 
is  attached  hereto  as  Annex  C. 

(b)  The  rate  of  Interest  on  due  but  unpaid 
installments  of  Non-consolidated  Debt  shall 
be  4.5  percent  per  calendar  year  on  the  out- 
standing balance  of  such  installments  due  to 
the  Agency  for  International  Development. 
For  due  but  unpaid  installments  of  Non-con- 
solidated Debt  which  is  guaranteed  or  as- 
sured by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, the  rate  of  Interest  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  rate  of  Interest  established  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  the 
provisions  contained  in  Article  IIKlXb)  of 
this  Agreement.  The  rate  of  Interest  on  due 
but  unpaid  installments  of  Non-consolidated 
Debt  due  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  direct  loans  and  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  rates  established  in  the 
Contracts.  Such  Interest  shall  begin  to 
accrue  on  the  respective  due  dates  for  in- 
stallments of  Non-consolidated  debt  and  will 
continue  to  accrue  until  such  installments 
are  made  in  full. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  adjustments  may 
be  made,  as  necessary,  in  the  amounts  of 
Consolidated  and  Non-consolidated  Debt  by 
the  Implementing  Agreements.  These 
Agreements  shall  include  the  description  of 
the  method  of  calculation  of  the  Interest 
rate. 

ARTICLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

1.  Poland  Jigrees  to  accord  the  United 
States  and  its  Agencies  treatment  and  terms 
no  less  favorable  than  that  which  may  be 
accorded  to  any  other  creditor  country  or 
its  agencies  for  the  rescheduling  or  refi- 
nancing of  debts  of  comparable  term  which 
are  covered  by  the  Minute. 

2.  Poland  also  agrees  to  undertake  to 
secure  from  official  and  private  creditors, 
including  banks,  financing  or  refinancing  ar- 
rangements comparable  to  those  In  this 
Agreement,  making  sure  to  avoid  any  dis- 
crimination between  different  categories  of 
creditors. 

3.  Except  for  modifications  made  neces- 
sary by  this  Agreement  or  subsequent  Im- 
plementing Agreements,  all  terms  of  the 
Contracts  remain  unchanged. 

4.  If  exceptional  circumstances  are  ob- 
served, the  United  States  or  Poland  may 
suspend,  upon  written  notice,  the  operation 
of  this  Agreement  and  related  Implement- 
ing Agreements.  In  the  event  of  such  sus- 
pension, the  Contracts  will  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect  and  wUl  govern  the  repay- 
ment of  Debt  and  accrued  Interest  out- 
standing on  the  date  of  suspension  and  the 
payment  of  interest  thereon,  as  provided  for 
in  the  Implementing  Agreements. 

ARTICLE  V— ENTRY  INTO  PORCE 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force 
upon  receipt  by  Poland  of  written  notice 
from  the  United  States  Government  that  all 
necessary  legal  requirements  for  entry  into 
force  of  this  Agreement  have  been  fulfilled. 

Done  at  Warsaw,  Poland,  in  duplicate,  this 
27th  day  of  August,  1981. 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  Francis 
J.  Meehan,  Ambassador. 


For  the  Polish  People's  Republic:  Witold 
BiEN,  First  Deputy  Minister  of  Finance. 

Annex  A— Loans  Subject  to  Rescheduling 

Agency  por  International  Development 

(Loan  Numbers;  180-BOOl  (SPP-1),  180-B- 

002  (SPF-2),  180-B-003  (SPF-3)) 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Direct  credits 

20385,  20519,  20603,  20875. 
20939,  20943,  20953,  20995, 
20973,  20978,  20981.  20982, 
21002,  21005,  21008,  21012, 
21406,  21054,  21056,  21057, 
21070,  21080,  and,  21097. 

Also,  21104,.  21112,  21113, 
21133.  21135,  21145,  21156. 
21160.  21169.  21170,  21171, 
21177,  21178,  21179,  21184, 
21189,  21196.  21199.  21200. 
21220.  21221.  2127.  and  21228. 

Also.  21229.  21231,  21232, 
21239,  21240,  21244.  21246. 
21256.  21270.  21273.  21277. 
21286.  21287,  21289,  21290. 
21293.  21294,  21295.  21296. 
21319.  21320.  21335,  and  21340. 

Also,  21341,  21345,  21347, 
21351,  21352,  21353,  21335, 
21361.  21362.  21363,  21364. 
21371,  21374.  21375.  21376. 
21380.  21389.  21390,  21392. 
21400,  21401,  21406,  and  21407. 

Also,  21409,  21424,  21430, 
21437,  21439,  21441,  21442, 
21452,  21453,  21461,  21462, 
21474,  21478,  21486.  21489. 
21497.  21501.  21527.  21536. 
21560.  21562.  21564.  and  21567 

Also.  21570.  21572,  21585. 
21622,  21649.  21650.  21654, 
21661,  21662,  21667,  21668, 
21688,  21708,  21713,  21718, 
21721,  21723,  21727,  21730, 
21749,  21750,  21752.  and  21757 

Also.  21845.  21886.  21887. 
21901.  21902.  21933,  21951. 
21963.  21966.  21967.  21971. 
22026.  22027.  22078.  22082. 
22202.  22211.  22303.  22304. 
22379.  22380,  22381,  and  22382. 


Also,  22384,  22397,  22403, 
22416,  22418,  22419,  22420, 
22534,  22568,  22574.  22592, 
22632.  22636.  22641.  22643. 
22656,  22663,  22672,  22683, 
22689,  22705,  and  22720. 

Also.  22722.  22723.  22725, 
22742.  22743.  22744.  22745. 
22750.  22751.  22756.  22757. 
22770.  22771.  22772.  22773. 
22777,  22778,  22779,  22784, 
22798,  22806,  and  22807. 

Also,  22809,  22810,  22811, 
22817,  22818.  22827.  22834. 
22838.  22840.  22851.  22852, 
22865.  22868,  22875,  22880, 
22890,  22894,  22900,  22902. 
22908.  22914.  and  22927. 

Also.  22930.  22931.  22932. 
22943.  22944,  22945,  22947, 
23024,  23025,  23038.  23039, 
23047,  23048,  23049.  23051. 
23054.  23055.  23057.  23058, 
23065,  23066,  and  23067. 

Also,  23068.  23071.  23371, 
23396.  23397.  23398.  23399. 
23404.  23405.  23411.  23418. 


20876, 
20969. 
20995, 
21015. 
21058. 

21120, 
21157, 
21172, 
21185, 
21201, 

21237, 
21249, 
21283. 
21291. 
21297. 

21348. 
21356. 
21368. 
21378. 
21396. 

21431. 
21443. 
21463. 
21491, 
21539, 

21609. 
21656. 
21681. 
21719, 
21733, 

21897. 
21961. 
21972. 
22195. 
22320. 

22414, 
22436. 
22593. 
22644. 
22685. 

22732. 
22746. 
22765, 
22774, 
22785. 

22814. 
22835. 
22855. 
22885. 
22903. 

22936. 
22954. 
23044, 
23052, 
23059, 

23384, 
23400, 
23420, 


20887, 
20972, 
20997, 
21017, 
21064. 

21132, 
21158, 
21173, 
21188, 
21210, 

21238, 
21253, 
21284, 
21292, 
21316, 

21350, 
21360, 
21369, 
21379, 
21397, 

21432. 
21445. 
21471. 
21492. 
21555. 

21610. 
21659. 
21684. 
21720. 
21748. 

21898. 
21962. 
22025. 
22201. 
22353, 

22415, 
22437, 
22601, 
22649, 
22688, 

22741, 
22747. 
22767. 
22775, 
22797, 

22815, 
22837, 
22856, 
22886, 
22907. 

22942, 
23023, 
23046, 
23053. 
23062, 

23386, 
23401. 
23421. 
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23423,  23426.  23442.  23457,  23458,  23460, 
23467,  23471.  23473.  23478.  and  23482. 

Export  credit  guarantees 

101-2,  101-3.  101-4.  101-5.  101-6.  101-7. 
101-8.  101-9.  101-10.  101-11,  101-12,  101-13, 
101-14,  101-15,  101-16,  101-17,  101-18,  101- 
19,  101-20,  101-21.  101-22.  101-23.  101-24. 
101-25.  101-26.  101-27,  101-28.  101-29.  101- 
30.  101-31.  101-32.  101-37,  and  101-38. 

Also,  101-39,  101-40,  101-41,  101-42,  101- 
43,  101-44,  101-45.  101-46.  101-47.  101-48. 
101-49,  101-50,  101-51,  101-52,  101-53,  101- 
54.  101-55.  101-56.  101-57.  101-58.  101-59. 
101-60.  101-61.  101-62.  101-63.  101-64.  101- 
65.  101-66.  101-67,  101-68,  101-69.  101-70, 
and  101-71. 

Also,  101-73,  101-74,  101-75.  101-76,  101- 
77,  101-78,  101-79,  101-80,  101-82,  101-83. 
101-89.  101-93.  101-94.  101-95.  101-96.  101- 
98.  101-99.  101-100.  101-101.  101-105.  101- 
106.  101-111.  101-112.  101-114.  101-115.  101- 
118.  101-119.  101-124.  101-138.  101-139,  101- 
141,  101-143,  and  101-151. 

Also,  101-158,  101-174, 
101-278,  101-279.  101-283. 
101-291.  101-292.  101-336.  101-337. 
101-379,  101-380,  101-381,  101-384, 
101-391,  101-393,  101-432, 
101-473,  101-511,  101-527, 
101-562,  101-572,  and  101-584. 
101-585,  101-586,  101-587,  101-588. 


101-243.  101-248. 
101-284.  101-290. 

101-338. 

101-385. 

101-433, 

101-552, 


101-388, 
101-448, 
101-561. 

Also. 

101-589.  101-590.  101-591.  101-592.  101-593. 
101-594.  101-602.  101-603.  101-607.  101-614. 
101-621,  101-623,  and  101-629. 

Also,  102-3,  102-4,  102-5,  102-6,  102-7,  102- 
8,  102-10.  102-11.  102-12.  102-14.  102-15. 
102-16.  102-17.  102-18.  102-19.  102-20.  102- 
21.  102-22.  102-23.  102-24,  102-25,  102-26, 
102-27.  102-28.  102-29.  102-30.  102-38.  102- 
39,  102-41,  102-47,  102-49,  102-52,  and  102- 
53. 

export-import  bank 
Direct  loans 

4372,  4405,  4493,  4652,  4652-A,  4677,  4677- 
A,  4771,  4831,  4888,  4888-A,  4897,  4897-A, 
5176,  5176-A,  5414,  5831,  5876,  5970,  6119. 
6190,  6192,  6199.  6277,  6473,  6530,  6743,  6888, 
and  LT.A-6716. 

CFF  credits 

14123,  14324,  15096.  20546,  20565,  20572, 
20573,  20574,  20588,  20618.  20673,  20674, 
20678,  20683.  20708.  20723.  20729.  20730. 
20733,  20734,  20735,  20746,  20747,  20748, 
20754,  20773,  20774,  20778,  and  20790.  Also, 
20791,  20816,  20824,  20922,  20923,  20928, 
20937,  20938.  20929.  20940.  21013.  21094. 
21108,  21114.  21127.  21144.  21174.  30008. 
30009.  30032.  30035,  and  30036. 

Annex  B— Summary  of  consolidated  debt ' 
[Millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment   2.9 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 355.6 

Export-Import  Bank 22.4 

Total 380.9 

>  Data  are  rounded  and  subject  to  revision  per  ar- 
ticle III.  paragraph  3. 

Annex  C— Summary  of  nonconsolidated 

debt' 

[Millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 

Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment   0.3 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 39.5 

Export-Import  Bank 2.5 

Total 42.3 

'  Data  are  rounded  and  subject  to  revision  per  ar- 
ticle III.  paragraph  3. 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ON  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  Washington  will  be  drawn 
to  a  vital  issue  of  human  rights  this 
weekend,  as  the  National  Organization 
of  Women  commences  its  equal  rights 
amendment  countdown  campaign.  The 
culmination  of  the  weekend's  proceed- 
ings will  be  a  call  to  the  Nation's  con- 
science rally  on  Monday,  October  12, 
at  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  The  purpose 
of  the  campaign  is  to  draw  attention 
to  the  ongoing  denial  of  a  full  measure 
of  constitutional  rights  to  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  society. 

The  weekend  will  begin  with  a 
screening  and  reception  for  the  cam- 
paign on  Friday  evening,  October  9,  at 
the  Shoreham  Hotel,  and  conclude 
with  the  rally.  Following  the  events  of 
this  weekend,  a  series  of  television  ad- 
vertisements in  forthcoming  weeks 
will  reacquaint  the  public  with  the  se- 
rious ramifications  of  this  issue,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  passage  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment. 

I  pledge  my  unyielding  support  for 
this  effort  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same.  Public  education  on  the 
equal  rights  amendment  is  essential  to 
our  efforts,  and  I  expect  that  this 
rally,  with  the  voices  of  Eleanor 
Smeal,  president  of  the  National  Orga- 
nization of  Women,  and  former  First 
Lady  Betty  Ford  will  spark  renewed 
dedication  by  ERA  supporters  all  over 
America  to  work  for  its  ratification.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Levitas  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  October  7  through  16,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Oilman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuNGREN)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer.  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKART)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Waxman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ireland,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Shamansky,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Clay,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Minish,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lungren)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Hartnett. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Erdahl. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Grisham. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Cooghlin. 

Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Trible. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  Whittaker. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Coats. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKART)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  KoGOvsEK. 

Mr.  Clay  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ireland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
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Mr.  Ho+ER. 

Mr.  Mil  ISH. 

Mr.  Roi . 

Mr.  Boi  AND. 

Mr.  Babnes. 

Ms.  Oa?  ar. 

Mr.  Far^. 

Mr.  FoF  D  I 

Mr.  loEH  man 

Mr.  Wa: 

Mr.  Rai  chfohd. 

Mr.  Pic:  ci 

Mr.  Mc]  )oNALD  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wo  I 

Mr.  CoifYERS. 

Mr.  I 

Mr.  HaiJkin. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  LaF  \lce. 

Mr.  ScH  jmer. 


SENATE 
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nature    t< 
Senate  of 
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RidiKil  C  Canet.. 
leans  E  Evans... 


♦  .. 


Willam  T  Fleslimaa 
Hemy  H  Jones 


Francis  Manmng.. 


Soy  I  Masofi     , 
RoOerl  C  Oi»«ley   ... 
HatoU  W  Smnuef 


Ilwmas  L  Van  Detsli 
Leonard  M  Walters 


H  B'anc^  Wood 

Comrninee  lota) 


'  hr  dwn  car. 
'  H  foreign  cur 
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S.  917.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans;  to 
increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  for  their  surviving 
spouses  and  children;  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  guaran- 
tee home  loans  with  provisions  for  graduat- 
ed-payment  plans;  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  payable  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion specially  adapted  housing  assistance;  to 
expand  eligibility  for  memorial  markers; 
and  for  other  purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  October  6. 
1981.  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  4048.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  agreement  between  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  establishing 
their  mutual  boundary  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
French  Bottom  near  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and 
Elwood,  Kans. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY. 
OCTOBER  13,  1981 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pary).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  201  of 
the  97th  Congress,  the  House  stands 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Tuesday.  October  13.  1981. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  35  min- 
utes p.m.).  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  201.  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  October  13. 
1981,  at  12  o  clock  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees concerning  the  foreign  currencies 
and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them 
during  the  first,  second,  and  third 
quarters  of  calendar  year  1981  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  travel  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  95-384  are  as  follows: 
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JAMIf  L  WHimN.  Ctiairman 

SeplemDer  18,  198 1 
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one 


Transportation 


Tow 


Nameot  memljer  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Couitiy 


currency 


MM 

at  us 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

oirraicy" 


Forev> 
currency 


US  ddlar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equnaleM 
rwrency         or  b.S 


Claude  Penter 

1st  quarter  amendment . 


1/6 

1/7 

1/8 

1/9 

1/11 

1/13 

1/16 


1/7 

1/8 

1/9 

1/11 

1/13 

1/16 

1/17 


tout 

Kenya 

MlOTWitUlg . 

Zimbibww 

Tanzania 

Spain 


75 

75  . 

75. 
1S2  . 
ISO 

m, 

89 


3K0S 


Militaiy  Transportation.. 


Committee  totals.. 


S41 


75.00 

75.00 

75.00 

„ 15J.0O 

..... 15000 

225.00 
8900 

lm»'ZZZZ"Z'ZZZZZ.'ZZl....  7J6669 

^,06064 30605 «.207.89 


1  uX  S"  ^"'."'iS  uf  ddta.  equrvaW,  «  U  S  curr»Ky  «  us«l,  enter  «,»unt  .«««« 


RICHARD  BOIUNG  Oairman. 

SeptonOei  29.  1981 
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Nameol  memlxr  or  employee 


Date 


Per  den' 


Transportation 


Oilier  pwposes 


Tom 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US  doaai 

US  dollar 

equwaM  / 

Foreign 

equivalenl 

Foregn 

a  US 

currency 

or  US 

umcnky 

currency" 

currency" 

US  dollar 

equivalenl 

nUi 


Foreijr 


Trevia  A  Dean 

Lorren  V  Rotti... 
Susan  6  Annable 
Patti  Birge  Tyson 


6/28 
6/28 
6/28 
6/28 


Donald  WoltensDerger"."": 6/28 

William  0  Crostiy.  Jr »''" 


7/6 
7/6 
7/6 
7/6 
7/4 
7/4 


England.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


353.75 
353.75 
35375 
35375 
353.75 
353.75 


696  . 

696  . 

696 

696 

696 

696 


1.154 
1.154  . 
I.IS4. 
1,1M  . 
1.154 
1,154  . 


42  20 


1300  . 


US  dollar 

equwaM 

or  US 

cwrem* 

1J33 
IJSO 
IJSO 
List 
IJSt 
IJSO 


Committet  totals.. 


4,17600  6,92400 


8300 ii.iooe 


"'J'.X  "^".s^'S:r«r$  equ^atait.  d  US  curreiK,  .  ^.  ent«  an^nt  e««*d 


RICHARD  BOUJIlG.  Ctanon, 

Septenter  29.  1911 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1 

AND  SEPTEMBER  30, 1981 


Nameol  Memlier  or  employee 


Date 


Perdwn' 


Transportation 


Ottier  purposes 


ToW 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


Foregn 
cwmcy 


US  dollat 

equivalenl 

or  US 

currency" 


Foreign 
currency 


BlacWwm,  Bartara 

Bums.  Uelioralt 

Donovan,  Margaret  Ann 

Davidson.  Lynne  Ann 

Wise,  Samuel  G 

Oliver,  R  Spencer ■■^■■ 

Misc  Transportation  costs,  taxis  for  staff.. 
Oliver,  R  Spencer 


6/26  7/29  Madrid,  Spain  to  United  States.. 

7/18  7/29         do 

5/11  7/29         do 

6/26  7/29     do 

6/13  7/24     do 

6/15  7/28     do 

7/04  7/17    .^ 

8/24  8/26     Munidi,  FRG 

8/26  9/02     Vienna,  Aus 

9/02  9/03     Bonn.  FRG 

9/03  9/04     London.  Eng 


121.888 
88,228 
573.229 
247,812 
304,197 
337,766 

"'mi'i' 


$1.292  00  . 

91200  . 
6.132  00 

2,584  00  , 

3.19200  . 

3.496.00  . 

m . 

616 
14 

104 


US  dollai 

equvaleni 

or  US 

currency" 

'  $1.57800  , 
"  1.57800  . 

"1.57800  '. 
'  1,57800  . 
>  1,643.00 
25.83 

Mjao 


Foreign 
currency 


US  oollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foragn 
currency 


US 


or  US 


Committee  totals.. 


J9.931 40 $ieji97»3 


i  Kn SS!j;'!s^""en'S  T^  equwalent,  rt  US  curr«^  is  used.  ent«  an«,nt  .,^ 

"  Round  trip 

<  Submitted  last  report. 


DANTE  FASCELL  Oiaimian 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows; 

2323.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe 
of  Arizona  judgment  funds  awarded  in 
Docket  22-H  before  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  pursuant  to  sections  2(a)  and  4  of 
Public  Law  93-134;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  861.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Trails  System  Act  by  designat- 
ing additional  national  scenic  and  historic 
trails,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-267).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


Mr  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  194. 
Concurrent  resolution  disapproving  the  pro- 
posed sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  E-3A  air- 
borne warning  and  control  system  (AWACS) 
aircraft,  conformal  fuel  tanks  for  F-15  air- 
craft, AIM-9L  Sidewinder  missiles,  and 
Boeing  707  aerial  refueling  aircraft  (Rept. 
No.  97-268).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  166.  Concurrent  res- 
olution disapproving  certain  coastal  zone 
management  consistency  regulations  (Rept. 


23540 

No.  97-2^ 
the  Whol  i 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under 

4  of  rul€ 

tions 

ferred  aj 

By 


we  -e 


^r 


r.  VOLKMER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

GiPHAKDT.  Mr.   Young  of  Missouri. 

ar  i  Mr.  Skelton): 

H.R.  47  >8.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 

Retirement    Income   Security   Act   of    1974 

with  rega:  'd  to  mortgage  investments:  to  the 

Committe  e  on  Education  and  Latxir. 

By  ►dr.   BROOKS  (for  himsell.   Mr. 
and  Mr.  Horton): 
H.R.  47p9.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Govemmi  nt  to  pay  interest  on  overdue  pay- 
an  1  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Corn- 
Government  Operations. 
CHISHOLM: 

A  bUl  to  authorize  a  study  of 
Federal  role  in  the  enforce- 
a|imony.  child  support,  and  proper- 
orders;  to  the  Committee  on 


J[rs. 
47.0 
appro  }riate 


Mr. 


1. 
Stites  I 
Coi  miittee  i 


ments, 
mittee  on 
By 

H.R 
the 

ment  of 
ty  settlerrient 
the  Judici^y 
By 

H.R.  47 
United 
to  the 

H.R.  47 
and  Gas 
vide  for  t 
of  oil  and 
land:  jointly 
and  Comn  lerce 
and  Science 
By 

H.R 
in   the 
shore,  Ga 
on  Interio  • 
By 

H.R.  47 
States 
ments  to 
services 
such 

urns:  to  thi  • 
By 

H.R. 
fits  under 
to  the  surti 
who  died 
after  their 
duty;  to 
By 


4713 


Nr. 

m. 

Co(  le 


fiom 


servK  es 


IMr 
471). 


the 


;of 


M- 


H.R.  471 
553,  to  authorize 
lease  and 
on.  certain 
lumbia.  foi 
intematiorial 
emments 
purposes; 
Works  and 
By 

H.R.  471 
date  provision 
Windfall 
96-223)  to 
of  certain 
ognition    ( 
amounts 
Means. 

H.R.  471 
Act  of  197J 
the  amend  nents 
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I).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
introduced  and  severally  re- 
follows: 


CONYERS: 

A  bill  to  revise  title  18  of  the 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes: 
on  the  Judiciary. 
2.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Oil 
■  Jevelopment  CorpKjration  to  pro- 
le  exploration  for  and  extraction 
gas  located  on  and  under  Federal 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  Technology, 
r.  GINN: 
A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
Cumberland    Island   National   Sea- 
as  wilderness:  to  the  Committee 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
.  HEPTEL: 

A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
to  allow  the  military  depart- 
iccept  voluntary,  uncompensated 
persons  desiring  to  provide 
for  military  department  muse- 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HUNTER: 

A  bill  to  provide  annuity  bene- 
;he  military  survivor  benefit  plan 
ving  spouses  of  military  retirees 
before  September  21.   1972,  but 
discharge  or  release  from  active 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I*r.   HOWARD  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Faj  y,  Mr.  Clausen,  and  Mr.  Stance- 
LAN|))  (by  request): 

A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  90- 
the  transfer,  conveyance, 
ijnprovement  of,  and  construction 
property  in  the  District  of  Co- 
use  as  a  headquarters  site  for  an 
organization,  as  sites  for  gov- 
foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Transportation. 
JENKINS: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  effective 

of  section  403(b)(3)  of  the 

Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law 

further  defer  the  effective  date 

)rovisions  providing  for  the  rec- 

income    of    LIPO    inventory 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Revenue 

to  provide  that,  with  respect  to 

allowing  the  investment 


tax  credit  for  single  purpose  agricultural  or 
horticultural  structures,  credit  or  refund 
shall  be  allowed  without  regard  to  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  for  certain  taxable  years 
to  which  such  amendments  apply:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  4719.  A  bill  to  revise  and  reinstate 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.R.   4720.   A   bill   to  amend   the   United 
SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  4721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  such  act  to  rabbits,  to  require  that 
imported  meat  be  subject  to  certain  testing, 
and  to  require  that  the  costs  of  testing  and 
inspecting  imported  meat  be  borne  by  the 
importers  of  such  meat;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  4722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  $7,000 
exemption  from  income  tax  for  retirement 
l>enefits  attributable  to  service  performed  as 
a  police  officer  or  firefighter:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax  ex- 
emption of  proceeds  from  certain  bingo 
games;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   STANTON   of   Ohio   (by   re- 
quest): 
H.R.  4724.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  competi- 
tiveness of  thrift  institutions,  to  protect  de- 
positors and  creditors  of  such  institutions, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  4725.  A  bill  to  provide  that  State  law 
shall  apply  to  the  enforcement  of  due-on- 
sale  clauses  by  national  banks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT: 
H.R.  4726.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  o  quantify  public  respon- 
sibility requirements  for  television  and  radio 
broadcasters,  to  deregulate  certain  aspects 
of  television  and  radio  broadcasting,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  WiRTH): 
H.R.  4727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  penalties  for 
violations  of  section  605  of  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    WEBER    of    Minnesota    (for 
himself,     Mr.     Roberts    of    South 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Daschle): 
H.R.  4728.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  that  the  enforceability 
of  due-on-sale  clauses  contained   in   fixed- 
rate    real    estate    loans    made    by    national 
banking   associations   shall   be   determined 
under  State  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SoLARZ): 
H.J.  Res.  337.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize participation  by  the  United  States  in 
parliamentary   conferences   with   India;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  338.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize participation   by  the  United  States  in 
parliamentary   conferences  with  Japan;   to 
the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOTTL 


H.J.  Res.  339.  Joint  resolution  posthu- 
mously proclaiming  Anwar  Sadat  to  be  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jef- 
roRDS,  Mr.  WoLPE,  Mrs.  Schneider, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Adoabbo.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Albos- 
TA,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.   Anthony,   Mr.    Applecate,   Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.    Bailey    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr, 
Barnes,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.    Benjamin,    Mr.    Bereuter,    Mr. 
BrviLL,    Mr.    Bingham,    Mr.    Blan- 
chard,  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
BONIOR   of   Michigan,    Mr.    Bonker, 
Mrs.    BouQUARD,    Mr.    Brooks,    Mr. 
BuRCENER,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr. 
Phillip  Burton,  Mr.   Carman,   Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.   Chappie,   Mrs.  Chis- 
holm,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
D'Amours,      Mr.      Danielson,      Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Deckard,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.    DeNardis,    Mr.    Derrick,    Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Dorgan 
of   North   Dakota,   Mr.   Dornan   of 
California,     Mr.     Dougherty,     Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
Dymally,    Mr.    Dyson,    Mr.    Early, 
Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    Edgar,    Mr.    Emery,    Mr. 
Erdahl,    Mr.    Ertel,    Mr.    Evans   of 
Georgia,    Mr.    Evans   of   Iowa,   Mr. 
Fary,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mrs.   Fenwick. 
Ms.     Ferraro,     Mr.     Fithian,     Mr. 
Florio,    Mr.    Foley,    Mr.    Ford    of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.    Gejdenson,    Mr.    Oilman,    Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr. 
GuARiNi.    Mr.    Hall    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.   Hatcher,  Mr.   Haw- 
kins, Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.   Hightower,  Mr.   Hol- 
LENBECK.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.     HoYER,     Mr.     Huckaby,     Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Mr.  Kastenmeier.   Mr.   Kildee,  Mr. 
KOGOVSEK.   Mr.   LaPalce,   Mr.   Lago- 
marsino,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Lent,    Mr.   Lewis,   Mr.    Lowery   of 
California,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton,  Mr.   LujAN,   Mr.   Lundine,   Mr. 
McHugh,  Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Mar- 
key.  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Mattox.  Mr.  Mavroules,  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
MiNETA.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York, 
Mr.     Mitchell    of    Maryland.    Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Molin- 
ARI,   Mr.   MOLLOHAN,   Mr.   Moorhead, 
Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy. Mr.   McCuRDY,   Mr.   Neal,   Mr. 
Nelligan,  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Panetta. 
Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.   Patterson,  Mr. 
F^ASE.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Pursell, 
Mr.    Rangel,    Mr.    Ratchford,    Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas, 
Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
RoDiNO.    Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Rose,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Rudd, 
Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Seiber- 
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LING.  Mr.  Shamansky.  Mr.  Shannon, 
Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Shumway. 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska, 
Mr.  SoLARZ,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Sten- 
holm.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Swift.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Volkmer, 
Mr.    Walgren.    Mr.    Watkins.    Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Weber  of 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Wright,    Mr.    Wyden,    Mr.    Yatron. 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Ze- 
feretti): 
H.    Res.    243.    Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  need  to  continue  the  tax  in- 
centives for  energy  conservation  and  renew- 
able energy  sources:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINISH  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Lee,  and 
Mr.  James  K.  Coyne): 
H.  Res.  244.  Resolution  providing  for  up- 
grading of  three  positions  on  the  Capitol 
Police,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HARTNETT: 

H.R.  4729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Brown,  Byron  R.  Buchanan,  Arthur 
Canady,  Robert  E.  Carter,  Edwin  L. 
Clickner,  William  F.  Cummings,  Edward  F. 
Puller,  Wilbur  Geathers,  Donell  E.  Gour- 
dine,  David  D.  Lorick,  Martin  N.  Olmeda, 
Lawrence  E.  Riley,  Dean  W.  Sabo,  Leon  T. 
Scarborough,  George  B.  Stone,  and  Paul  K. 
Vincent;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEFTEL: 

H.R.  4730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Librado 
Perez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H  R.  769:  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Panet- 
ta, Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Danielson.  and  Mr. 

R-OYBAL 

H.R.  907:  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

H.R.  1325:  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Burgener,  and  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California. 

H.R.  1513:  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  1516:  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  1517:  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  2133:  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Hance,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr. 
Heftel,  and  Mr.  Marriott. 

H.R.  2361:  Mr.  Hance. 

H.R.  2543:  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Grisham,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Prenzel,  and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  2773:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  3009:  Mr.  Green. 

H.R.  3151:  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.R.  3252:  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Matsui.  and 
Mr.  D' Amours. 

H.R.  4227:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 


Bafalis,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mrs 
Bouquard.  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr 
Neal,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr 
Weaver,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash 
ington,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mrs.  Fen 
wick,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr 
Downey,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  San 
TiNi,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Daub 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Addabbo,  and  Mr.  Bonker 
H.R.  4404:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Ratchford 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  4429:  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Dehwinski, 
Mr.  Napier,  and  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  4447:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Faunthoy,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Kiltee,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Schu- 
mer. Mr.  Dwyer,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Richmond,    Mr.    Albosta,    Mr.    Ratchford, 
Mr.     Synar,    Mr.    Florio,    Mr.    John    L. 
Burton,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pooli- 
ETTA,  Mr.  Dyson,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Ms.  Fer- 
raro, and  Mr.  Frost. 
H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Dyson. 
H.R.  4523:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Ratchford,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Corrada,  and  Mr.  Pease. 
H.R.  4639:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Cr<3ckett. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Emery,  and  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  4673:  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  White- 
hurst, Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Walker. 

H.J.  Res.  72:  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  English, 
and  Mr.  Rogers. 

H.J.  Res.  268:  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Cheney, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  and  Mr.  Kindness. 
H  J  Res.  319:  Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  Hefner. 
H.J.  Res.  323:  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Lujan, 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Santini, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Roberts,  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Fary,  and  Mr. 

Holland.  

H.    Con.    Res.    194:    Mr.    Moffett,    Mr. 
Florio,  and  Mr.  Lent. 
H.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Howard. 
H.  Res.  207:  Mr.  Rudd  and  Mr.  Carman. 
H.  Res.  211:  Mr.  Gingrich. 
H.  Res.  228:  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Hightower, 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio, Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Benjamin, 
Mr.    MiNETA,    Mr.    Fazio,    Mr.    Frost.    Mr. 
Horton,  and  Mr.  Rogers. 

H.  Res.  230:  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Erdahl, 
Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Ireland,  and 
Mr.  Prenzel. 

H.  Res.  231:  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
GuARiNi,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Santini,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Roberts  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Petri,  and  Mr.  Winn. 


resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  4400:  Mr.  Stokes. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3403 
By  Mr.  SHUSTER: 
—Page  18,  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  15  on  page  20. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 


H.R.  3603 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
—Page  158.  line  13,  strike  "by  the  state  di- 
rector of  the  coof>erative  extension   serv- 
ice.". 

By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
—Page  77,  add  the  following  new  section: 
establishment  of  an  export  grain  bank 
Sec.  1013.  (a)  That  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion  is  to  create  an  Export  Grain  Bank 
under  the  Department  of   Agriculture.   It 
shall  be  the  function  of  the  Export  Grain 
Bank— 

(1)  to  administer,  in  accordance  with  this 
Section,  a  system  providing  for  two  prices 
for  American  farm  commodities,  one  for  for- 
eign sales  and  one  for  domestic  sales:  and 

(2)  to  make  certain  regular  payments  to 
growers  of  agricultural  commodities  out  of 
the  additional  revenues  obtained  from  for- 
eign sales  under  this  Section. 

(b)(1)  No  person  who  enters  Into  a  con- 
tract of  sale  for  export  of  an  agricultural 
conunodity  shall  export  such  commodity 
unless— 

(A)  such  contract  Is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subparagraph  (3);  and 

(B)  such  person  agrees  to  make  the  pay- 
ments required  under  subsection  (d). 

(2)  Any  person  seeking  approval  of  a  con- 
tract under  paragraph  (1)  shall  provide  the 
Secretary  with  a  written  statement  setting 
forth- 

(A)  the  financial  terms  of  the  contract; 

(B)  the  quantity  of  each  agricultural  com- 
modity sought  to  be  exported: 

(C)  the  identity  of  the  buyer;  and 

(D)  the  destination  of  the  commodities 
sought  to  l>e  exported. 

(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  approve,  for 
purposes  of  this  Section  any  contract  for 
the  exportation  of  an  agricultural  commodi- 
ty unless  the  price  to  be  paid  under  such 
contract  with  respect  to  such  commodity  is 
less  than  the  minimum  price  established  by 
the  Secretary  for  such  commodity  under 
Subsection  (C). 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  establish  as  soon 
as  practicable  and  adjust  at  such  times 
thereafter  as  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate, with  respect  to  each  type  of  agricul- 
tural commodity,  a  minimum  price  below 
which  the  export  sale  of  such  commodity 
may  not  be  made.  Such  minimum  price  shall 
be  the  price  which  the  Secretary,  based  on  a 
study  of  domestic  and  foreign  commodities 
markets,  determines— 

(A)  will  achieve  the  greatest  aggregate 
profits;  and 

(B)  Is  reasonably  obtainable  in  foreign 
markets. 

(2)  The  study  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  performed  by  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
each  person  receiving  approval  of  a  contract 
of  sale  for  export  of  an  agricultural  com- 
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first  marketing  year  to  which  this  Act  ap- 
plies, the  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  fraction 
described  in  such  paragraph  to  reflect 
amounts  stored  by  growers  in  the  producer 
storage  program  for  wheat  and  feed  grains 
which  is  administered  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  110  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445e). 

(3)  Any  amount  which  may  be  payable  to 
a  grower  in  any  year  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  at  such  regular  intervals  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  except  that  such 
payments  shall  be  made  at  least  once  every 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 

(g)  There  is  established  an  advisory  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Sec- 
retary with  regard  to  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act.  The  advisory 
committee  shall  t)€  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  the  various  sectors  of  the  agricul- 
tural community,  with  at  least  four  of  such 
members  to  be  appointed  from  among  grow- 
ers of  agricultural  commodities. 

(h)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  sell  an  agricultural  commodity  for  export 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)(1). 

(2)  Any  person  found  by  the  Secretary, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing  on  the  record  in  accordance  with 
section  554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
have  sold  an  agricultural  commodity  for 
export  in  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  penal- 
ty. The  amount  of  the  civil  penalty  for  each 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  exceed 
the  revenues  derived  from  the  export  sale  of 
the  agricultural  commodity  involved  in  such 
violation.  The  amount  of  such  civil  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  by  writ- 
ten notice.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
such  penalty,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  the  nature,  circumstances,  extent, 
and  gravity  of  the  prohibited  acts  commit- 
ted and.  with  respect  to  the  violator,  the 
degree  of  culpability,  any  history  of  prior 
offenses,  ability  of  pay.  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  justice  may  require. 

(3)  Any  person  against  whom  a  civil  penal- 
ty is  assessed  under  paragraph  (2)  may 
obtain  review  thereof  in  the  appropriate 
court  of  the  United  States  by  filing  a  notice 
of  appeal  in  such  court  within  thirty  days 


after  the  date  of  such  order  and  by  simulta- 
neously sending  a  copy  of  such  notice  by 
certified  mail  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  promptly  file  in  such  court  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  record  upon  which  such 
violation  was  found  or  such  penalty  im- 
posed, as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  The  findings  and  order 
of  the  Secretary  shall  be  set  aside  by  such 
court  if  they  are  not  found  to  be  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 706(2)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(4)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become  a 
final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  has  entered  final  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  re- 
cover the  amount  assessed  in  any  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  States.  In 
such  action,  the  validity  and  appropriate- 
ness of  the  final  order  imposing  the  civil 
penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

(5)  The  Secretary  may  compromise, 
modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without  condi- 
tions, any  civil  penalty  which  is  subject  to 
imposition  or  which  has  been  imposed 
under  this  section. 

( j)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "agricultural  commodity" 
means  wheat,  corn,  soybean,  grain  sorghum, 
soybean  meal,  barley,  oats,  and  rice; 

(2)  the  term  "grower",  when  used  with  re- 
spect of  an  agricultural  commodity,  means 
any  person  actively  engaged  in  raising  such 
commodity:  and 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

(k)'l)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  October  1.  1981. 

(2)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
contract  of  sale  for  export  which  is  entered 
into  before  October  1,  1981,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  contract  may  be  extended 
or  otherwise  modified  after  the  date  speci 
f led  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(3)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
contract  of  sale  for  export  which  is  entered 
into  after  October  1.  1985.  unless  such  con- 
tract is  an  extension  or  modification  of  a 
contract  entered  into  on  or  before  that  date. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.,  ana  waa 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Charles 
McC.  Mathias,  Jr..  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LLJD.,  DJD.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  spend  a  moment  in  silent  prayer 
for  Scott  Schulz  and  his  father  and  fam- 
ily. Scott,  a  member  of  Senator  Percy's 
staff,  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  last 
night. 

Gracious  God  of  Ishmael  and  his  de- 
scendants, our  hearts  are  heavy  because 
of  the  death  of  President  Sadat.  We  sor- 
row for  this  great  loss  to  his  family,  his 
nation,  Egypt,  the  Middle  East,  to  us.  and 
the  world.  We  commend  to  Thy  love  and 
peace  his  wife  and  family.  Cover  them 
with  Thy  gracious  comfort  in  their  hour 
of  profound  grief.  We  pray  for  his  compa- 
triots, the  Vice  President  and  all  in  au- 
thority in  Egypt.  We  pray  for  all  who 
bear  rule  in  the  Middle  East.  Vouchsafe 
to  them  patience  and  wisdom  in  this 
sensitive  hour  of  international  relations. 

We  pray  for  our  President  and  Vice 
President,  for  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  all  who  bear 
the  burden  of  government  in  our  land. 
Quicken  our  awareness  of  the  historical 
significance  of  all  the  events  which  take 
place  in  that  part  of  the  world  where 
human  history  began  and  where  Holy 
Scripture  teaches  it  will  end.  Help  our 
leaders  to  view  the  implications  of  this 
trying  hour  in  the  womb  and  grave  of 
human  affairs,  in  the  light  of  biblical 
truth. 

Lord  of  history,  may  we  seek  Thy  face 
to  do  iTiy  will  and  fulfill  Thy  sovereign 
purpose  for  our  time  and  for  all  peoples. 
May  we  continue  to  seek  and  find  the 
peace  for  which  President  Sadat  lived 
and  died.  We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEAUER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  majority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  order  of  business  for  this  morning? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  to  be  recognized,  to  be 
followed  by  the  minority  leader.  There- 
after, there  will  be  special  orders  for 
Senators,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuGAR)  to  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes;  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byhd,  Jr.)  to  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes; 
and  thereafter  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes. 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE  HAIG  COM- 
MENDED ON  BRIEFING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportimlty  to  thank  Secretary 
of  State  Alexander  Halg  for  his  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  in  the  face  of  yester- 
day's turmoil  and  sadness. 

Secretary  Haig  came  to  the  Capitol 
Tuesday  at  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  myself,  to 
brief  Senators  on  the  aftermath  of  the 
tragic  assassination  of  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Anwar  Sadat. 

The  visit  proved  most  Informative. 
The  Secretary  spoke  before  almost  the 
entire  Senate,  and  answered  over  a 
dozen  questions. 

Mr.  President,  we  of  the  Senate  ap- 
preciate the  State  Department's  support 
in  this  trying  episode,  and  commend  the 
Secretary  on  his  discerning  presentation. 


APPOINTMENT   OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commimication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmokd)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Sekatx, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  7,  1981. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  here- 
by anpolnt  the  Honorable  Charles  McC. 
Hathias,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maryland,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Strom  Thurmond. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 


ARMS  CONTROL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  administra- 
tion's announcement  of  its  strategic  de- 
cisions last  Friday  gave  only  a  passing 
reference  to  the  need  for  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
administration's  position  has  been  that 
true  arms  control,  and  real  arms  reduc- 
tions, could  only  be  negotiated  when  we 
strengthen  our  strategic  posture  in  com- 
parison to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Secretary  Haig  has  engaged  in  pre- 
liminary discussions  with  his  Soviet 
counterpart  on  the  question  of  theater 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe,  but  there  is 


still  no  firm  schedule  for  even  prelimi- 
nary talks  on  strategic  arms  control. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  new  decisions 
on  the  MX,  which  are  to  put  an  initial 
force  of  missiles  into  hardened  Titan 
sil05.  bear  little  relation  to  any  well- 
conceived  arms  limitation  proposal. 

Instead,  the  ramifications  of  this  de- 
cision are  such  as  to  make  the  imcer- 
tainties  over  nuclear  war  more  severe,  to 
increase  the  unknowns  in  the  strategic 
equation,  to  possibly  shelve  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  treaty  now  in  force  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  perhaps  to  engage 
in  new  and  unnecessary  roimds  of  the 
arms  race. 

The  diCQculties  associated  with  a  new 
strategic  weapons  program  without  any 
central  arms  control  component  have 
been  well  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  .  in 
an  article  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  October  4,  19«1.  The  piece,  en- 
titled, "No  SALT,  No  Solution,"  is  tj-pl- 
cal  of  the  incisive  analyses  Senator  H^RI 
has  produced  over  the  years  on  defense 
and  arms  control  questl(MiB,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  la 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

no  salt,  no  Solution 
(By  Qart  Hart) 

President  Reagan"*  frustrating  and  pro- 
tracted search  for  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  ICBM  vulnerability  h»s  been  doomed  from 
the  beginning.  The  vulnerability  problem 
cannot  be  solved  until  there  Is  a  SALT  limit 
on  the  Soviet  nuclear  threa.t. 

So  the  president's  proposals,  announced 
Friday,  for  immediate  solutions — stufBng  100 
"super-hardened"  silos  with  MX  missiles — 
or  future  solutions — such  as  aa  ABM  defense 
at  the  slloe— a«  not  solutions  at  all  "Hjey 
will  not  work  In  the  face  of  an  unlimited 
Soviet  force.  In  short,  there  Is  no  practical, 
workable  answer  to  ICBM  vulnerability  with- 
out a  SALT  treaty. 

The  Reagan  admlnlstratloD  inlierlted  the 
Carter  administration's  plan  for  a  mobUe 
MX.  This  Involved  placing  200  missiles  In 
4,600  shelters — enough  to  counter  a  threat  of 
6,000  Soviet  counter-sllo  warheads,  roughly 
the  size  permitted  under  the  then-pending 
SALT  II  treaty.  The  Reagan  administration 
faced  the  reality  that,  without  SALT  limits, 
the  Soviets  could  Increase  their  threat  to 
about  10.000  1»  15.000  -warheads,  enough  to 
overwhelm  the  planned  MX  force. 

The  Reagan  administration  could  have 
proposed  countering  this  larger  threat  by 
shuttling  more  MX  missiles  among  mo«* 
shelters.  We  could  have  matched  our  ability 
to  dig  holes  tn  the  ground  against  the  So- 
viets' ability  to  arm  their  missiles  with  more 
warheads.  But  the  Reagan  administration 
knew  that  a  greatly  expanded  MX  would  not 
be  politically  palatable,  even  If  it  were  tech- 
nically or  economically  feasible. 

Faced  with  political  opposition  In  the 
West,  the  administration  for  the  last  few 
weeks  considered  a  smaller  deployment — 100 
MX  missiles  In  1.000  shelters.  But  It  was 
again  confronted  with  the  reality  that  thU 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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limited  pr(%>o«al  wouldn't  work.  It  coiUd  b« 
overwhelmed  by  a  Soviet  threat  uncon- 
strained bjr.SALT  limits. 

Driven  bt  frustrations  In  seeking  a  solu- 
tion that  ioesn't  exist  without  SALT,  the 
administration  reached  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  decision  It  could.  By  placing  the 
new  larger  missiles  In  silos  believed  to  b« 
vulnerable,  we  make  them  even  more  attrac- 
tive targets,  and  we  make  ourselves  more,  not 
leas,  vulnerable.  A  nuclear  confrontation  in 
the  late  1960s  could  find  both  the  Soviets 
and  us  wfth  ICBMs  that  could  appear 
mutually  vulnerable.  This  could  put  a  hair 
trigger  on  nuclear  war,  either  side  might  be 
tempted  to]  use  Its  missiles  to  avoid  losing 
them.  So  tfe  administration  could  lead  us 
toward,  not  I  away  from,  nuclear  war. 

The  administration  admits  the  sllo-brised 
MX  missile  will  be,  In  a  few  years,  as  vulner- 
able as  the  Mlnuteman  missiles  are  now — 
even  If  the  illos  are  hardened  further.  It  has 
therefore  pt'oposed  an  array  of  potential 
solutions  toi  make  the  missiles  survlvable  In 
the  future.  Unfortunately,  none  of  these 
solutions  will  work  if  we  don't  also,  simul- 
taneously, negotiate  treaty  limits  with  the 
Soviets. 

The  alteraatlve  that  will  receive  the  most 
attention  14  defending  the  sllo-based  MX 
with  an  anil-balUstlc  missile  system.  This 
would  lead  tis  down  a  dangerous  and  blind 
alley.  Even  Ijr  we  could  build  a  modem  ABM 
capable  of  l»terceptlng  a  limited  threat,  the 
Soviets  could  overwhelm  It  as  we'I  "-Ith  a 
launcher  and  warhead  buildup  If  thei«  are 
no  SALT  constraints. 

To  counter  such  an  unconstrained 
buildup  wlQh  a  larger  ABM  would  mean 
substantial!*  revising  or  abrogating  the 
1973  ABM  [treaty.  This  would  free  the 
Soviets  to  rttpand  their  own  ABM  system. 
WhUe  we  co|ild  defeat  a  Soviet  ABM,  some 
Soviets  andj  Americans  might  doubt  we 
co\ild.  We  would  then  face  doubts  about 
whether  our  missiles  could  penetrate  Soviet 
defenses,  as  I  well  as  doubts  about  whether 
they  could  stirvlve  a  Soviet  attack. 

We  must  »ot  give  up  the  ABM  treaty's 
limits  on  th<  Soviet  defensive  threat  for  the 
same  reason  we  should  Immediately  seek  a 
negotiated  tmlt  on  the  Soviet  offensive 
threat.  Both  enhance  our  nation's  security. 
The  administration  also  proposes  de- 
veloping aispeclally  designed  plane  In 
which  the  xnsslles  could  be  deployed.  How- 
ever, the  niinber  of  aircraft  and  MX  mis- 
siles we  woild  build,  the  number  of  air 
bases  we  woiild  maintain,  the  percentage  of 
aircraft  kepti  airborne  to  ensure  stirvlvabll- 
tty — all  wovild  soar  unmanageably  in  the 
face  of  an  unlimited  Soviet  threat. 

Other  proi^osals  by  themselves  are  simi- 
larly Inadequate.  Without  SALT.  In  thU 
case,  and  generally,  we  can  deploy  any 
weapon,  develop  any  technology,  spend  any 
amount  of  tnoney  and  our  children  and 
thelra  wUl  stiu  be  Insecure. 


rUl  BtiU 


RECOGNTltON  OP  SENATOR  HARRY 
I  P.  BYRD,  JR. 

The  ACTINO  FRESTOENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia. 


THE    SALfl    OP    AWACS    TO    SAUDI 
ARABIA 

Mr.  HARliy  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent,  today  ff  want  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  AWACS  aircraft  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

First,  let  rie  say  that  dur're  the  vears 
I  have  been  In  the  Senate  I  have  been  a 
strong  supn^rter  of  Israel.  Israel  is  a 
democratic  hatlon  and  a  dose  friend  to 
tne  United  ( States. 


I  have  been  in  Israel  on  three  different 
occasions  and  have  great  admiration  for 
the  Israeli  people.  It  is  remarkable  how 
the  Israelis  have  developed  that  country. 
And  Israel  has  attained  a  mlUtary  struc- 
ture that  on  a  per  capita  basis  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  nation  on  Earth. 

Israel  Is  Important  to  the  United 
States;  it  is  strongly  anti -Soviet  and  is 
the  only  democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  also  a  friend  of  the 
United  States.  The  largest  producer  and 
exporter  of  oil  Jn  the  free  world,  it  is  im- 
portant to  our  country  and,  indeed,  to 
the  entire  free  world.  Its  government  is 
the  anti-Communist  leader  of  the  Arab 
world. 

Judging  from  my  visits  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, I  feel  its  government  is  relatively 
stable.  It  Is  a  kingdom,  to  be  sure;  It  Is 
not  a  democracy. 

In  my  view,  however,  its  government  is 
in  much  closer  touch  with  the  realities  of 
its  country  than  was  the  Shah  with  the 
people  of  Iran.  I  do  not  equate  conditions 
in  Saudi  Arabia  with  those  existing  in 
Iran  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Shah. 

Several  months  ago  President  Reagan 
announced  that  he  planned  to  seU  to 
Saudi  Arabia  five  aircraft  known  as 
AWACS,  airborne  warning  and  control 
systems. 

When  the  President  first  made  known 
his  plan,  I  stated  I  would  wait  until  all 
the  facts  were  reviewed  before  making  a 
decision  on  the  proposal.  I  have  kept  that 
commitment.  I  believe  that  I  have  lis- 
tened to  everyone  who  is  able  to  bring 
out  facts  about  this  matter. 

I  view  this  as  having  three  dimensions 
that  should  be  addressed.  They  are:  In- 
ternal security,  military,  and  political  I 
would  like  to  address  each  of  these. 

There  has  been  concern  about  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  advanced  technical  data  to 
unfriendly  nations,  recalling  that  we  lost 
P-14  aircraft  and  the  Phoenix  missile 
system  in  Iran  after  the  Shah  was 
deposed. 

The  first  AWACS  aircraft  would  not  be 
turned  over  to  the  Saudis  until  1985  or 
1986.  Every  knowledgeable  person  with 
whom  I  have  communicated  related  that 
by  1985  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  perhaps  other  nations  will 
have  sulHcient  technical  data  to  build 
their  own  equivalents  to  the  AWACS 
that  is  now  being  considered  for  transfer. 
In  fact,  the  British  version  is  available  In 
the  immediate  future. 

Furthermore,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  assert  that  American  Air  Force 
personnel  will  be  involved  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  Saudi  AWACS  untU  1990  or 
later. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  agreed 
to  operate  and  maintain  this  aircraft  im- 
der  maximum  security  conditions  when 
it  finally  becomes  a  total  Saudi  AWACS 
effort. 

Our  past  experience  with  Saudi  Arabia 
suggests  there  is  minimal  risk  of  the 
AWACS  equipment  being  compromised. 
Of  course  there  is  no  guarantee,  just  as 
there  could  be  no  guarantee  even  if  U.S. 
personnel  should  man  the  planes. 


As  evidence,  I  recall  what  happened  in 
Iran  when  American  planes  and  Ameri- 
can personnel  sought  to  free  the  Ameri- 
can hostages  taken  by  the  Khomeini 
government.  The  aborted  rescue  attempt 
cost  the  United  States  valuable  intelli- 
gence data  and  sophisticated  equipment. 
Next  I  would  like  to  address  the  mili- 
tary aspects  of  the  AWACS. 

I  have  been  aboard  this  aircraft.  The 
AWACS  is  a  basic  Boeing  707  modified 
and  equipped  with  sophisticated  radar 
and  communications  facilities. 

Its  purpose  is  defensive — to  detect  in- 
coming military  aircraft  and  relay  that 
information  to  the  Nation's  defensive 
forces. 

•nie  AWACS  aircraft  has  no  rockets, 
no  bombs.  It  is  totally  unarmed.  It  has 
no  offensive  capability. 

The  entire  concept  of  the  AWACS  sys- 
tem is  to  detect  airborne  objects  travel- 
ing above  80  miles  per  hour  and  to  be 
able  to  direct  fighter  aircraft  to  inter- 
cept those  targets. 

Just  recently  the  American  AWACS 
detected  the  Iran  air  strike  on  Kuwait. 
With  AWACS  and  the  P-15  enhance- 
ment program  American  military  ex- 
perts, most  particularly  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  believe 
Saudi  Arabia  can  make  a  credible  de- 
fense against  some  of  her  enemies;  with- 
out them  she  cannot. 

President  Reagan  feels  the  Saudis  need 
the  AWACS  in  order  to  extend  radar 
coverage  to  permit  their  own  fighters  to 
intercept  incoming  attack  aircraft.  Both 
our  President  and  our  Secretary  of  De- 
fense feel  the  AWACS  planes  are  essen- 
tial in  protecting  the  oil  fields  and  facili- 
ties of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Some  say  this  new  equipment  could 
not  stop  the  Soviet  Union.  Of  course  it 
could  not  stop  a  determined  attack  by 
the  Soviets;  only  the  United  States  could 
do  this  and  the  consequences  of  such  a 
contest  are  frightening.  Yet  two  Presi- 
dents have  stated  the  United  States  will 
defend  Saudi  Arabia  against  an  attack. 
TTie  purpose  of  the  AWACS  sale  is  to 
help  the  Saudis  defend  themselves. 
Without  AWACS  the  oil  facilities  can- 
not be  defended. 

We  need  to  remember  that  Saudi  Ara- 
bia is  surrounded  by  imfriendly  nations 
with  close  ties  to  Soviet  Russia,  namely, 
Syria,  Iraq,  South  Yemen,  and  Ethiopia. 
Now  let  me  turn  to  Israel  and  the 
alleged  threat  of  AWACS  to  Israel. 

When  the  proposed  sale  was  first  an- 
nounced I  was  concerned  as  to  whether 
it  would  jeopardize  the  security  of  Israel. 
I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it 
will  not. 

AWACS  is  a  totally  defensive  system: 
it  poses  a  military  threat  only  to  those 
who  attack.  In  addition  the  American 
Government  £uid  the  American  people 
believe  in  a  free  tind  democratic  Israel 
and  are  committed  to  its  security. 

Yet  even  without  this  American  at- 
titude I  see  no  practical  way  the  Saudis 
could  use  the  AWACS  offensively  against 
Israel.  Israel's  military  might  is  awe- 
some and  the  Saudi  AWACS — a  totally 
unarmed  aircraft — would  need  to  stay 
far  from  Israel's  tmrders  else  run  the  risk 
of  being  easily  shot  down. 
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Now  let  me  turn  to  the  political  reper- 
cussions throughout  the  world  should 
President  Reagan's  proposed  sale  of 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  be  repudiated 
by  the  Senate. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces  committed  himself  to  the  sale  of 
the  AWACS  to  the  Saudis  because  he  is 
convinced  that  such  a  sale  is  important 
to  the  United  States. 

President  Reagsui  beUeves,  as  does  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  that  the 
Saudi  Arabian  oil  facilities  are  vulner- 
able and  are  threatened. 

I  agree  with  that  assessment. 

I  am  convinced  that  Russia,  over  a 
period  of  time,  is  determined  through  a 
third  country  or  through  internal  up- 
heaval to  get  control  of  the  Saudi  oil- 
fields. As  I  earUer  noted,  Saudi  Arabia  is 
bordered  by  unfriendly  countries  with 
close  ties  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  talked  at  some  length  with  President 
Reagan  last  week.  He  is  determined  to  do 
his  utmost  to  have  the  AWACS  sale  ap- 
proved. He  is  convinced  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  Nation  and  of  the 
free  world,  of  which  Israel  is  an  integral 
part. 

Leaders  of  European  nations  have 
warned  him  that  should  the  AWACS  sale 
be  defeated  his  own  credibility  and  that 
of  the  United  States  would  be  severely 
damaged. 

In  summary,  the  Saudis  will  buy  the 
aircraft  and  will  pay  cash;  the  AWACS 
is  a  defensive  aircraft,  totally  unarmed, 
its  value  being  to  alert  the  Saudis  of  the 
approach  of  attacking  aircraft ;  I  see  no 
realistic  threat  to  the  security  of  Israel; 
I  see  damage  worldwide  to  the  credibility 
of  the  United  States  should  the  sale  be 
repudiated. 

In  studying  all  aspects  of  the  AWACS 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  have  decided  \o 
support  President  Reagan's  proposal  as 
being  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.     

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  able  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  for  the  position  he  is 
taking  on  the  sale  of  the  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  for  his  magnificent 
statement  in  support  of  his  position. 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  or  since  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  been  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
believe  I  have  been  here  longer,  I  have 
observed  that  he  has  taken  a  sound 
stand  on  matters  concerning  foreign 
policy,  as  well  as  domestic  poUcy.  And 
I  am  very  proud  to  see  him  take  the  posi- 
tion he  has  on  this  particular  issue. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
we  are  helping  Israel  when  we  furnish 
these  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia.  If  we  do 
not  do  it,  there  is  no  question  they  will 
buy  the  planes,  the  Nimrod  from  Great 
Britain  or  other  planes  from  Prance  and 
we  would  have  no  control  over  them; 
whereas,  if  we  sell  the  planes  to  Saudi 
Arabia  we  will  have  some  control.  So, 
from  Israel's  standpoint.  It  Is  much 
better. 


From  the  standpoint  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
Saudi  Arabia  has  restrained  the  OPEC 
countries  in  holding  down  the  price  of 
oil.  Saudi  Arabia  has  proven  to  be  a 
friend  of  ours.  Recently  they  assisted  us 
in  practically  stopping  a  war  that  was 
about  to  begin  in  Lebanon,  with  Syria 
and  other  countries.  Further,  they  have 
proved  very  beneficial  to  the  United 
States  in  preserving  world  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

From  our  own  standpoint,  there  Is 
certainly  no  doubt  it  is  to  our  advan- 
tage. The  AWACS  plane  is  purely  a 
defensive  plane.  It  is  an  early  warning 
plane.  By  being  able  to  pick  up  incom- 
ing aircraft  at  an  early  stage  when  an 
assault  Is  about  to  begin,  that  will  en- 
able the  countries  that  wish  to  defend 
the  oil  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  coun- 
tries there  to  send  their  fighter  planes 
to  defend  these  oil  fields. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  ought  to  back 
the  President.  We  have  only  one  Presi- 
dent. If  we  repudiate  President  Reagan 
in  this  matter,  it  will  reduce  his 
strength  In  this  country  and  abroad. 

For  27  years  I  have  been  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  have  been  fnistrated,  seeing 
Government  get  bigger  and  bigger  and 
bigger  and  seeing  spending  Increase 
and  Increase.  We  have  balanced  the 
budget  but  one  time  in  21  years.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  trying  to  balance  the 
budget.  He  is  trying  to  bring  sanity  and 
soundness  to  our  Government. 

In  addition,  overseas,  we  have  only 
one  President  who  speaks  for  us.  And  if 
we  repudiate  him  in  this.  It  Is  going  to 
reduce  his  strength  and  his  power  and 
his  Infiuence  In  dealing  with  other 
nations. 

I  think  this  is  a  crucial  matter.  We 
cannot  afford  to  turn  President  Reagan 
down  on  this  matter.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  It,  his  Infiuence  will  be  hurt  lo- 
cally and  overseas,  too. 

I  remember  that  I  have  heard  many 
years,  when  the  Democrats  were  In  power, 
that  foreign  policy  should  stop  at  the 
water's  edge.  "Back  the  President.  Back 
the  President  on  foreign  policy  matters." 

I  am  hoping  the  Democrats  will  back 
the  President  here  and  I  am  hoping  the 
Republicans  will  back  him,  too. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  able  Senator 
from  Virginia,  who  sits  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle,  for  the  stand  he  is  taking.  I 
think  he  has  shown  his  vigor,  he  has 
shown  his  farsightedness,  he  has  shown 
his  patriotism,  and  he  has  shown  his 
nonpartlsanship.  I  just  wish  we  had 
more  men  in  this  Senate  like  Harry 
Byrd  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  just  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  and  able 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
his  very  kind  and  much  too  generous 
comments.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Lucar 
may  proceed  with  his  special  order  and 


that  following  that  time  there  occur  a 
period  for  routine  morning  business  pur- 
suant to  the  previous  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  unanimous 
consent  request  of  the  acting  majority 
leader  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

(Mr.  STEVENS  assumed  the  chair.) 


AWACS 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  soon  vote  on  the  proposed 
sale  of  AWACS  aircraft  and  F-15  en- 
hancements to  Saudi  Arabia.  Until  now, 
I  have  withheld  extensive  comment  on 
this  sale.  I  have  done  so  because  It  Is 
important  that  the  President  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  his  case  for  the 
sale. 

The  President  has  now  made  his  case. 
In  doing  so,  he  has  responded  to  the 
principal  concerns  of  the  Congress.  Let 
me  address  the  two  leading  objections 
to  the  sale. 

First,  important  concerns  have  been 
expressed  about  the  security  of  the  air- 
craft. No  one  wishes  to  see  either  the 
AWACS  aircraft  or  the  other  equipment 
compromised.  This  danger  has  been  ade- 
quately addressed  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Saudis  themselves. 

The  President  subscribes  fully  to  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  which 
reads: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  AWACS 
contains  equipment  and  technology  war- 
ranting continued  protection  whenever  such 
system  Is  transferred  by  the  United  States 
to  a  foreign  country. 

Specifically,  the  President  has  agreed 
that  in  addition  to  the  usual  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act,  any  transfer  of  AWACS  must 
meet  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  A  prohibition  against  granting  acoeas 
to  AWACS  equipment  or  technology  or  In- 
formation derived  from  the  AWACS  to  any 
country  other  than  the  United  States  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  President; 

(2)  A  requirement  that  the  recipient  for- 
eign country  share  continuously  and  ccon- 
pletely  with  the  United  States  the  Informa- 
tion It  acquires  from  the  use  of  the  AWACS; 

(3)  Adequate  and  effective  procedures  to 
require  the  screening  and  security  clearance 
of  citizens  of  the  recipient  foreign  country 
and  assurances  that  only  cleared  citizens  of 
that  country  and  cleared  nationals  of  the 
United  States  wUl  have  access  to  the  AWACS 
equipment,  technology  or  Information  de- 
rived therefrom; 

(4)  Appropriate  agreements  upon  the 
areas  In  which  the  AWACS  may  be  operated; 
and 

(5)  Adequate  and  effective  security  meas- 
ures by  both  countries  for  safeguarding 
AWACS  equipment,  technology,  and  Infor- 
mation. 

The  President  has  agreed  that  prior 
to  actual  transfer  of  any  part  of  the 
AWACS  system,  he  will  certify  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that 
these  conditions  have  been  met. 

Americans  will  substantially  maintain, 
operate,  and  protect  these  planes  for 
years  to  come.  The  planes  will  be  kept  in 
extra-secure  conditions.  And  the  planes 
will  not  possess  the  most  sensitive  and 
vital  American  communications  equip- 
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no  serious  military  observer 
that  the  planes  constitute  a 
hreat  to  Israel.  Indeed,  the 
r  «ord  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Committee  supports  this  judg- 
Is  raeli  security  overwhelmingly, 
arguments  against  the  sale  are 
substantial.  For  th's  reason 
rtason  to  oppose  the  President 
jeopardize  our  relationship  with 
When  the  Senate  Foreign 
Committee  votes,  I  will  sup- 
P  resident. 
Unfortu  lately,  the  sale  is  clearly  in 
rhe  argijments  advanced  for 
date  have  not  been  much 
those  advanced  against  it. 
President  stated  in  a  recent  press 
that   Saudi   Arabia   Is   ex- 
iitportant  to  U.S.  security,  so 
I  hat  we  would  not  permit  the 
oilnelds   to   fall   into  unfriendly 
President's    statement    is 
ig^ificant.  He  has  afBrmed  that 
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case  has  not  been  made.  We  have  been 
reassured  that  Saudi  pride  will  permit 
no  greater  U.S.  presence  than  is  implied 
in  the  current  sale.  At  the  same  time.  It  is 
unclear  that  we  have  ever  forcefully 
asked  for  more  than  we  appear  to  be 
gettins;. 

The  plain  truth  is  this:  Saudi  Arabia 
confronts  a  variety  of  external  threats 
against  which  it  would  be  hard  put  to 
defend  itself,  with  or  without  AWACS, 
F-15  enhancements,  or  any  other  tech- 
nological expedients.  And  if  Saudi  Arabia 
cannot  defend  its  own  interests,  it  will 
not  be  able  to  defend  ours. 

There  is  no  real  substitute  for  a  great- 
er American  presence  in  the  region.  And 
by  this  I  do  not  mean  merely  technicians 
or  other  peripheral  figures;  I  mean  the 
type  and  number  of  military  forces  which 
will  impress  other  nations  in  the  region, 
which  will  impress  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  which  will  reassure  Saudi  Arabia 
itself. 

I  am  not  persuaded  that  this  partic- 
ular sale  forecloses  any  of  our  options  in 
this  respect;  but  I  am  certain  that  failure 
to  confirm  this  sale  will  set  back  vital 
additional  steps  which  we  must  take  in 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  with 
Saudi  Arabia.  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 
is  dependent  upon  the  progress  of  our 
relationship  with  the  Saudis.  We  have 
advanced  a  long  way  through  several 
administrations.  It  would  be  unthinkable 
to  terminate  that  progress  through  lack 
of  understanding  of  how  much  is  at 
stake  in  this  current  ratification  of 
mutual  security. 

One  further  point  must  be  made.  This 
entire  episode  points  to  substantial 
diplomatic  work  which  needs  to  be  done 
with  our  allies,  allies  which  are  in  several 
instances  far  more  dependent  upon 
Persian  Gulf  oil  than  we  are.  Threats  of 
the  sale  of  the  British  Nimrod  and 
French  aircraft  have  been  employed  with 
rhetorical  abandon  all  around.  It  simply 
will  not  do  to  approach  our  common  de- 
pendence upon  Persian  Gu'.f  oil  in  the 
spirit  of  commercial  rivalry.  We  need 
t'mely  cooperation,  and  we  need  to  in- 
volve our  heavily  oil-dependent  friends 
in  a  coordinated  defense  of  our  common 
interests. 

Let  us  establish  clearly  the  import- 
ance of  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  West,  in- 
cluding the  United  States:  the  import- 
ance of  the  United  States  to  Israel;  and 
the  importance  of  the  West  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

And  while  the  statesmen  confer.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  needs  to  describe  to  the 
American  people  how  much  is  at  stake 
in  this  arms  transaction.  The  American 
people  need  to  hear  from  the  President 
that  loss  of  the  Saudi  oil  fields  to  un- 
friendly nations  could  mean  massive 
unemployment,  transportation  chaos, 
and  military  insecurity  in  thLs  country, 
in  Western  Europe,  and  Japan,  and  a 
potential  tipping  of  the  balance  of  power 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  No  President  and 
no  Senator  can  stand  by  and  accept  any 
such  trend  of  events  while  bearing  the 
trust  of  the  American  people. 

Ideally,  the  Saudis  would  work  with  us 
to  build  bases  of  military  strength  and 
accept  in  complete  trust  our  willingness 
CO  defend  vital   na/tional  interests  to- 


gether. For  the  moment,  the  Saudis  are 
not  prepared  to  move  with  us  to  the  final 
stage  of  mutual  security.  They  have  been 
willing  to  purchase  from  us  the  construc- 
tion of  four  air  bases,  two  naval  bases, 
three  army  bases  and  billior^s  of  dollars 
of  arms  for  their  own  use  in  the  past  8 
years,  thus  creating  a  perfect  fit  between 
equipment  and  basing  needs  of  our  two 
countries  in  the  event  of  external  hostile 
attack.  The  President  must  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  his  pledge  to  keep  Saudi 
oil  fields  in  friendly  hands  is  credible 
only  if  we  continue  to  work  with  Saudi 
Arabia  in  mutually  advantageous  ways 
which  strengthen  the  safety  of  the  equip- 
ment we  have  supplied,  and  which 
strengthen  the  safety  of  Israel,  Egypt, 
Jordan,  and  other  peace-loving  states  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Peace  In  Lebanon,  progress  in  further- 
ing the  Camp  David  accords,  progress  in 
furthering  our  strategic  relationship  with 
Israel  are  all  at  stake  in  the  vote  which 
the  U.S.  Senate  will  take  in  October  of 
1981  on  the  proposal  which  President 
Reagan  has  made.  Our  country  wants  a 
strong  President  who  points  out  our  vital 
interests  and  asks  us  to  take  the  proper 
steps  to  defend  them. 

The  people  of  this  country-  also  pray 
for  Senators  who  will  work  with  the  Pres- 
ident to  advise  him  and  to  support  him 
when  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
demand  that  support. 

I  intend  to  support  the  President  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  he  is  on  the 
right  course.  I  ask  the  President  to  speak 
out  forcefully  in  such  a  way  that  a  large 
majority  of  Americans  will  call  upon 
their  Senators  to  face  up  to  the  complex 
issues  involved  and  strengthen  the  hand 
of  our  President  in  securing  American 
interests  in  the  Middle  East. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
tlie  floor. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

rne  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAN* .  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


THE   AWACS  SALE 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  welcome  most  cordially 
the  statement  by  my  dear  fnend  from 
Virginia,  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr., 
whom  I  respect  as  much  as  anyone  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Also,  I  ajn  pnvileged 
to  follow  my  friend  from  Indiana.  Sen- 
ator Dick  Lugar,  whose  wisdom  and  pa- 
triotism in  a  previous  speech  I  made 
special  note  of,  and  on  which  I  compli- 
mented him.  I  again  compliment  him  for 
his  persuasive  argimient  on  the  need  to 
approve  the  proposed  AWACS  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  President,  I  implore  bipartisan 
support,  as  evidenced  today  by  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  for 
Che  administration's  sale  of  the 
AWACS,  which  I  believe  has  become 
more  essential  and  more  important  as 
a  result  of  the  imfortunate  death  of 
President  SadaA. 


There  are  many  aspects  of  this  matter 
that  need  consideration  and  have  re- 
ceived consideration  by  Senators.  I  am 
not  going  to  address  those  matters  in- 
dlvlduaUy.  because  I  have  addressed 
them  specifically  In  two  "Dear  Col- 
league" letters,  which  I  now  ask  unanl- 
cous  cons«it  to  have  printed  In  the  Rk- 

liiere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

•  U.S.  S«KAT«, 

WasMngton,  D.C.  Septtmber  22. 18$1. 
Hon.  John  C.  Dantoith. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

t«A«  Cou-EACui::  I  h*ve  esicloaed  ana 
commend  to  you  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Richard  V.  Allen  that  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  on  September  20. 

Mr.  Allen  has  stated  the  case  for  the  pro- 
posed AWACS  sale,  and  I  strongly  support 
his  argument.  Of  course,  the  salient  point  U 
the  crucial  advantage  to  our  own  vital  na- 
tional security  Interests.  Further,  my  own 
experience  persuades  me  that  Mr.  Allen  la 
precisely  correct  In  his  assessment  taat  the 
sale  will  make  an  important  contribution  to 
the  security  of  all  states  in  the  region— Is- 
rael as  well  as  Saudi  Arabia— and  will  pro- 
mote the  eflorU  of  the  United  States  to  forge 
gradually  a  strategic  Mideast  consensus  as 
well  as  to  take  a  step  In  a  comprehensive 
strategy  to  counter  Soviet  adventurism  and 
create  the  conditions  for  a  durable  Mideast 
peace. 

On  a  narrower  question,  I  can  connnn 
from  my  background  as  a  mlUtary  pilot, 
frequently  engaged  in  research,  development, 
and  operation  of  airborne  electronics,  that 
the  AWACS  aircraft  poses  a  negligible  offen- 
sive threat  to  Israel  and  that  the  possibility 
of  compromise  of  Its  technology  Is  not  a  seri- 
ous risk.  I  should  be  most  pleased  to  expand 
on  these  views  should  any  of  you  have  ques- 
tions on  these  points. 

In  view  of  the  grace  implications  of  the 
action  the  Senate  must  take  with  respect 
to  the  AWACS  proposal,  1  most  respectfully 
urge  that  all  Senators  reserve  Judgment  and 
be  receptive  to  further  Information  that  will 
assist  ua  In  our  deUberatlons. 
Sincerely, 

JaxuiAH  Denton. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Why  the  AWACS  Sale  Is  Oood  tor  Us 
(By  Richard  V.  AUen) 

The  President's  decision  to  sell  equipment 
to  enhance  the  air  defense  capabilities  of 
Saudi  Arabia  has  stimulated  Intense  debate 
and  considerable  passion,  which  have  some- 
times obscured  the  core  Issues.  The  case  for 
the  sale  of  AWACS.  however,  can  be  stated 
simply  and  directly:  AWACS  and  the  other 
air  defense  equipment  would  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  In  a  vital  part  of  the 
world  without  endangering  the  security  In- 
terests of  Israel. 

This  is  the  studied  conclusion  of  our  best 
military  and  foreign  policy  experts.  It  Is  also 
the  considered  judgment  of  the  president. 

The  proposed  equipment  package  consists 
of  conformal  fuel  tanks  to  extend  the  range 
of  the  PI  5  fighter  aircraft.  ATM9L  Sidewinder 
alr-to-alr  missiles.  KC707  aerial  tankers  and 
E3A  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  Systems 
(AWACS)  aircraft. 

But  this  sale  Is  not  simply  an  98.5  billion 
transaction  between  an  arms  supplier  and 
arms  recipient.  The  Saudi  equipment  pack- 
age Is  a  central  part  of  a  comprehensive  U.S. 
ref  lonal  strategy  to  strengthen  the  stability 
and  Increase  the  security  of  friendly  coun- 
tries In  an  area  of  the  world  that  is  vital  to 
the  United  States  and  Its  Western  allies. 


The  proposed  sale  directly  serves  UJ3.  In- 
terests m  the  following  ways: 

First.  It  contributes  to  Saudi  capabilities 
to  defend  Ite  oil  facilities — which  are  so  Im- 
portant to  us  and  our  Western  allies — from 
regional  threats.  In  doing  so.  It  responds  to 
the  legitimate  security  requirements  of  the 
country  whose  cooperation  Is  central  to  the 
success  of  our  regional  security  strategy. 

Second,  It  enhances  the  effectiveness  of  our 
own  military  capabilities  If  we  were  ever 
called  upon  to  deploy  U.S.  forces  In  the  area. 
The  Saudi  AWACS  aircraft  themselves  could 
help  meet  our  requirements  for  an  early 
warning  network.  Moreover,  the  extensive 
logistics  base  and  support  structure  we  will 
be  providing  as  part  of  the  equipment  pack- 
age win  be  fully  compatible  with  US.  mlU- 
tary equipment. 

Third,  It  advances  our  goal  of  enhancing 
the  security  of  states  throughout  the  Gulf 
area  by  laying  the  groundwork  for  greater 
U.S.-Saudl  defense  cooperation  and  by  sup- 
porting the  Saudi  efforts  to  develop  stronger 
air  defense  cooperation  among  the  Gulf 
states. 

Fourth,  It  helps  to  rebuild  confidence  In 
the  United  States  as  a  credible  arbiter  of  re- 
gional tensions  by  demonstrating  our  value 
as  a  reliable  security  partner.  Tt.ls  sense  of 
confidence  and  security  Is  an  essential  In- 
gredient m  fostering  a  willingness  among 
countries  In  the  area  to  work  for— and  to 
take  the  political  risks  posed  by — a  durable 
Mideast  peace. 

In  brief,  the  case  for  the  air  defense  en- 
hancement package  Is  an  Impressive  one.  Yet 
the  proposed  sale  has  aroused  widespread 
controversy  and  considerable  opposition. 
Much  of  the  opponents'  case,  however.  Is 
based  on  misunderstandings  and  misconcep- 
tions both  about  the  capabilities  of  the 
equipment  we  are  selling  and  about  how 
that  equipment  would  be  used.  If  the  admin- 
istration is  successful  In  debunking  the 
mythology  that  surrounds  AWACS,  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  clear  and  compelling  case  that 
will  command  overwhelming  support  in  favor 
of  the  sale. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  misconcep- 
tions most  frequently  heard  about  the  Saudi 
equipment  package: 

Argument  One:  The  United  States  will  re- 
ceive no  political  benefits — no  quid  pro  quo — 
from  this  sale. 

Our  friendship  with  Saudi  Arabia  Is  not 
based  solely  on  Its  role  as  an  oil  supplier. 
Saudi  assistance  has  been  crucial  In  the  past 
m  helping  nations  break  away  from  Soviet 
Infiuence.  Saudi  Arabia  Is  playing  an  Increas- 
ingly Important  role  In  assisting  vitally  Im- 
portant countries  such  as  Pakistan  to  shore 
up  their  defenses  against  Soviet  expansion- 
ism. It  has  played  a  key  diplomatic  role  In 
defusing  the  crisis  In  Lebanon  and  In  pro- 
moting security  cooperation  among  moderate 
Persian  Gulf  states. 

Cooperation  with  friends  Is  not  a  com- 
modity to  be  bargained  or  haggled  over.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  quality  of  our 
relationship  with  Saudi  Arabia  Is  affected  by 
the  security  environment  that  country  faces. 
Events  in  Iran  and  the  Yemens.  Soviet  Inter- 
vention In  the  Horn  of  Africa,  and  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  have  all  Intensified 
legitimate  Saudi  security  concerns  and  have 
taken  their  Inevitable  toll  of  Saudi  confi- 
dence. We  expect  Saudi  cooperation  In  foster- 
ing peace  and  stability  to  broaden  as  the 
Saudis  become  more  secure. 

Argument  Two:  AWACS  would  pose  a  sig- 
nificant threat  to  the  security  of  Israel. 

President  Reagan  and  his  administration 
are  committed  to  the  long-range  security  of 
Israel.  We  also  understand  Israel's  deep  and 
genuine  concerns,  which  were  the  subject  of 
extensive  discussions  between  the  president 
and  Prime  Minister  Begin  just  last  week.  We 
recognize  that  the  Saudi  equipment  package 
will  have  an  effect  on  Israeli  defense  plan- 
ning. 


The  fact  Is,  however,  that  the  Saudi  equip- 
ment package — including  AWACS — would 
not  pose  a  qualitatively  new  threat  to  Israel 
or  measurably  affect  her  ability  to  defeat  any 
combination  of  potentially  hostile  forces  In 
the  region.  This  Judgment  Is  the  consensus  of 
both  mUltary  and  intelligence  experts. 

Tliere  are  some  technical  facts  that  need 
to  be  borne  In  mind:  AWACS  Is  essentially  an 
unarmed  flying  radar  platform  that  has  no 
Intelligence  collection  capabilities;  It  cannot 
detect  ground  targets  such  as  tanks,  and  it 
cannot  operate  effectively  with  air  forces  of 
other  countries  without  extensive  Joint  train- 
ing and  a  sophisticated  communications  net- 
work that  only  the  Untied  States  could  pro- 
vide. 

At  least  as  important,  however,  are  the 
practical  considerations.  It  Is  a  simple  fact 
of  life  that  AWACS  aircraft  are  scarce,  ex- 
pensive and  vulnerable.  The  five  AWACS  air- 
craft that  would  be  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia  are 
jufflclent  to  maintain  one  AWACS  continu- 
ously In  the  air.  This  means  that  any  AWACS 
deployments  to  other  parts  of  Saudi  Arabia 
would  necessarily  come  at  the  expense  of  full 
coverage  of  the  eastern  province  where  the  oil 
facilities  and  other  valuable  assets  are  located 
(and  which  would  benefit  most  from  the  Im- 
proved early  warning  that  AWACS  would 
provide) . 

It  Is  true  that  If  the  SaudU  chose  to  expose 
their  AWACS— which  is  as  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack as  the  Boeing  707  aircraft  from  which  It 
Is  derived — by  operating  It  close  to  Israel, 
the  aircraft  could  collect  data  on  IsraeU  air 
activities.  That  Information,  however,  would 
be  valuable  for  only  a  few  minutes  and — as 
noted  above — could  not  bt  effectively  passed 
to  non-Saudi  aircraft. 

But  all  of  this  is  academic.  Israel's  air  de- 
fence system — as  the  Saudis  fuUy  recog- 
nize—Is  extraordinarily  capable.  Saudi  mis- 
sions Into  or  near  Israeli  air  space — either  to 
engage  Israeli  aircraft  or  to  strike  Israeli 
targets — would  be  prohibitively  costly  and 
would  leave  Saudi  Arabia  vulnerable  to  air 
attack  from  every  direction.  The  Saudis  are 
all  too  aware  of  this  reaUty. 

The  fact  Is  that  this  sale  will  not  alter  the 
balance  of  power  In  the  region  or  Jeopardise 
Israel's  security.  We  repeat:  The  president  is 
Irrevocably  committed  to  protecting  Israel's 
security  and  to  preserving  Israel's  ability  to 
defeat  any  combination  of  potentially  hostile 
forces  In  the  region.  The  proposed  Saudi  sale 
neither  casts  doubt  on  that  commitment  nor 
compromises  those  Israeli  capabilities. 

Argument  Three:  The  Saudis  don't  need 
and  cant  use  AWACS.  AWACS  really  U  a 
Saudt-lmposed  test  of  the  UJ3.-Saudl  politi- 
cal relationship. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  future  U5.- 
Saudl  relations  would  be  affected  by  a  con- 
gressional rejection  of  this  sale,  as  would  the 
prospects  for  forging  a  strategic  consensus 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  region.  But  this  does 
not  make  the  equipment  package  a  test  of 
wills.  It  simply  means  that  rejection  would 
Inescapably  cause  the  Saudis  to  doubt  Amer- 
ican willingness  and  ability  to  meet  legiti- 
mate Saudi  defensive  requirements  and  to 
work  together  In  pursuit  of  common  security 
and  political  objectives. 

The  vulnerability  of  the  highly  con- 
centrated Saudi  oU  faculties  is  serious.  As 
the  Iran-Iraq  war  has  demonstrated,  the 
threat  that  these  oil  facilities  could  come 
under  attack  Is  real.  As  our  own  actions  at 
the  start  of  that  war  demonstrate,  AWACS 
would  be  crucial  in  defense  of  the  Saudi  oU 
fields.  The  loss  of  Saudi  oil  for  a  prolonged 
period  would  be  disastrous  for  the  United 
States  and  our  allies. 

With  current  Saudi  capabilities,  an  attack 
by  low-flying  aircraft  could  not  be  detected 
by  ground-based  radar  until  it  was  within 
two  to  four  minutes  of  the  oU  fields.  Even 
under  the  best  conditions,  no  air  force  could 
respond  to  this  threat  in  time. 
AWACS  wUl  allow  the  Saudi  air  force  to 
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detect  ftttkd  Ung  enemy  alrcreft  ISO  mllee  or 
more  from  tbe  oil  fields.  The  Seudl  elr  force 
will  then  h«»e  about  16  minutes'  warning — 
enough  time  to  scramble  and  Intercept  enemy 
aJrcrmft  before  they  reach  the  oU  field*. 

AIM9L,  Sl4ewlnder  alr-to-alr-  ml»sUe«  give 
tbe  Saudi  a(r  force  the  capability  to  Inter- 
cept atackiag  aircraft  bead-on.  Ttale  capa- 
bility will  greatly  improve  tbe  chances  of 
succeaafully  {intercepting  hoatlle  aircraft  be- 
fore they  ai^  able  to  bomb  tbe  oU  faclUtle* 
or  other  Saukll  targets. 

Conformai  fuel  tanks  and  KC707  tankers 
allow  Saudi  FlSs  to  be  based  in  west  central 
Saudi  Arabia,  where  they  would  not  be  vul- 
nerable to  a  {Surprise  enemy  attack  and  from 
which  they  could  sustain  combat  even  If 
bases  In  easOem  Saudi  Arabia  were  put  out  of 
action.  KC7(n  tankers  also  will  allow  AW  ACS 
to  remain  an  station  for  extended  periods 
of  tunc.        I 

In  brief,  the  Saudis  believe  they  have  a 
lagltlmata  fefenslve  requirement  for  the 
AW  ACS  and]  other  equipment  we  propose  to 
aeU.  US.  military  ezperU  and  policymakers 
agree  with  ^is  assessment.  Tbe  air  defense 
package  wUj  improve  Saudi  capabilities  to 
deter  and,  ^  necessary,  defend  against  re- 
gional air  attacks.  The  result  will  be  a  more 
secure  Saudi  Arabia,  which  will  be  an  anchor 
of  stability  Irlthln  the  region  and  a  bulwark 
against  challenges  and  coercion  from  outside 
tbe  region.  $ucb  a  stable  and  secure  Saudi 
Arabia  clearly  serves  the  security  Interests  of 
tbe  United  States. 

Argument  iFour:  We  should  "lease"  rather 
tban  sell  aWaCS  to  the  Saudis. 

After  thejoutbreak  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war 
and  at  the  request  of  tbe  Saudis,  the  United 
States  deployed  four  U.S.  Air  Force  AWACS 
aircraft  to  Shudl  Arabia  to  help  defend  the 
oU  faclllttesj  These  aircraft  are  still  In  tbe 
area.  Some  have  argued  that,  rather  than  sell 
AWACS,  we  ^ould  simply  continue  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  under  a  lease  agreement  In 
which  tbe  Studls  would  pick  up  the  tab. 

This  proposal  Is  superficially  attractive.  It 
would  appear  to  maintain  close  U.S.  control 
over  these  assets  while  minimizing  the  risks 
that  some  p^ple  believe  would  be  entailed 
by  a  sale.  Tne  fact  Is,  however,  that  such  an 
arrangement!  Is  unacceptable  to  the  Saudis 
and  unnecessary  to  secure  our  Interests. 

The  Saudi' government,  like  any  sovereign 
regime,  reco^lzes  Its  right  and  responsibility 
to  defend  It^  own  population  and  territory. 
Moreover,  tife  Saudis  have  sound  political 
reasons  to  wknt  to  minimize  any  overt  for- 
eign mllltar|  presence  In  their  cotmtry.  In 
brief,  tbe  Savdls  cannot  accept  a  leasing  ar- 
rangement because  It  would  not  satisfy  the 
req-ulrementfl  of  sovereignty  nor  respect 
political  realities. 

For  the  Saudis,  it  is  not  a  case  of  AWACS 
or  nothing.  The  Brltlsh-Nlmrod  has  capabil- 
ities that  arf  compatible  to  AWACS.  while 
tbe  French  have  aircraft/missile  combina- 
tions that  wduld  be  attractive  alternatives  to 
tbe  F15/AIMVL. 

The  Issue  Is  not  wbetber  the  Saudis  will 
obtain  an  enhanced  air  defense  capability, 
but  who  wii  sell  it  to  them.  The  United 
States  has  ihe  choice  between  benefiting 
from  the  closer  cooperation  and  continuing 
presence  that  would  flow  from  the  sale  of  tbe 
Saudi  equlpfient  package  or  yielding  that 
role  to  otheil  suppliers.  For  the  Israelis,  the 
question  is  i^hether  their  long-term  security 
Interests  are  better  served  by  a  continuing 
aitd  strengthened  U.S.  role  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
or  by  a  Saudi  Arabia  with  substantially  the 
same  military  capabilities  but  less  responsive 
to  U.S.  advic4  and  influence. 

A  lease  antengement  provides  the  appear- 
ance of  extensive  U.S.  control  over  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Aw ACS  and  safeguards  against 
Its  misuse,  m  reality,  however,  there  is  no 
important  difference  between  a  lease  and  a 
sale.  The  natiire  of  the  AWACS  Is  so  complex 
that  VS.  personnel  will  be  required  In- 
eountry  to  fo^lntaln  key  elements  of  tbe 


system  for  lu  entire  life.  Tbe  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  support  for  the  AWACS — whoe/er  owns 
the  aircraft — would  quickly  result  In  tbe 
system  ceasing  to  operb>«. 

Argument  irlve:  Selling  AWACS  to  tbe 
Saudis  would  Jeopardize  U.S.  security  by 
risking  the  loss  of  Mnsitive  technology  that 
la  at  the  heart  of  our  own  defense. 

AWACS  Is  a  very  capable  system,  but  sell- 
ing it  to  the  Saudis  does  not  pose  serlo\is 
rls.kS  that  sensitive  technology  will  be  com- 
promised. Tbe  reasons  can  be  traced  to  tbe 
nature  of  the  technology  Itself  and  to  tbe 
arrangements  that  will  be  taken  to  safeguard 
it. 

Tbe  AWACS  aa  it  will  be  delivered  to 
Saudi  Arabia  In  the  mid- 1080s  is  a  system 
which  was  designed  in  the  1960s.  The  radar 
textbook  technology  and  the  computer  is 
commercially  available.  Tbe  Saudi  AWACS 
will  not  contain  certain  of  the  Internal 
components  that  are  restricted  to  U,S.  or 
NATO  use. 

Only  the  computer  software — whlcb  U  tbe 
heart  of  the  system — Is  regarded  as  sensi- 
tive. The  information  required  to  recreate 
this  software  will  not  be  supplied  to  tbe 
Saudis  (nor  to  NATO).  If  the  software  em- 
bedded in  the  AWACS  computer  should  fall 
into  Soviet  hands,  it  would  require  a  mas- 
sive e.lort  and  several  years  to  decipher.  At 
the  same  time,  we  could  easily  change  tbe 
software  in  U.S.  AWACS  within  a  matter 
of  days,  negating  Soviet  exploitation. 

Despite  their  outstanding  record  of  pro- 
tecting sensitive  equipment  and  Information, 
tbe  Saudis  recognize  and  have  accepted  the 
need  for  stringent  safeguards  in  this  case. 

The  analysis  above  demonstrates  that  tbe 
proposed  air  defense  paclcage  for  Saudi  Ara- 
bia will  make  an  Important  contribution 
to  tbe  security  of  all  states  in  the  region — 
Israel  as  well  as  Saudi  Arabia — and  will  pro- 
mote our  efforts  to  forge  a  strategic  con- 
sensus In  the  area.  Tbe  package  is  not  a 
political  favor  we  are  extending  to  the  Sau- 
dis, but  a  balanced  and  effective  component 
of  a  comprehensive  regional  strategy  to  coun- 
ter Soviet  adventurism  and  to  create  the 
conditions  for  a  durable  Mideast  peace. 

The  proposed  sale  successfully  balances 
the  Imperative  of  Israeli  security  with  the 
need  to  respond  to  threats  to  essential  nat- 
ural resources  and  regional  stability.  It  pro- 
vides equipment  that  meets  the  defensive 
requirements  of  a  close  friend  and  key  re- 
gional state  In  a  way  that  also  protects 
sensitive  technology  and  makes  a  tangible 
contribution  to  US.  military  capabilities. 

The  concerns  expressed  about  the  Saudi 
air  defense  package  are  sincere.  The  dilem- 
mas they  highlight  are  difficult.  But  once 
the  misunderstandings  are  clarified  and  the 
misconceptions  are  corrected,  the  case  against 
AWACS  surely  will  yield  to  the  Inherent 
logic  of  the  case  for  AWACS.  That  Is  the 
basis  for  the  president's  confidence  In  the 
outcome  of  tbe  current  congressional  debate. 

US.  SXKATX, 

WaiMngton,  DC.  September  24,  1991. 
Hon.  JoRN  C.  Danvokth, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Woihington,  D.C. 

DxAa  CoLLSAOTTx;  On  22  September  I  ad- 
dressed a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  to  you  on  a 
matter  we  all  recognize  as  urgent:  AWACS. 
Olven  the  press  of  business.  I  recognize 
that  several  days  may  pass  before  you  are 
able  to  give  my  letter  your  personal  atten- 
tion. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  strong  reservations 
held  by  many  colleagues.  On  the  other  hand, 
so  many  of  the  arguments  I  have  heard  ad- 
vanced against  the  sale  are  in  confiict  with 
what  my  experience  has  taught  me  that  I 
am  under  a  heavy  obligation  to  do  what  I 
can  to  try  to  clarify  this  complex  issue. 

Please  call  me  If  I  can  help  in  any  way. 
Sincerely, 

JBUtiAa  DnrroN. 

VS.  SeTiator. 


Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  the  broader  continuum  in  which  I 
see  this  decision.  I  believe  we  are  down 
to  the  crunch.  I  beUeve  that  a  failure 
to  support  our  President  in  this  matter 
will  be  the  gravest  error  that  any  Con- 
gress has  committed  in  the  past  three 
decades. 

The  only  distinction  which  I  might 
enjoy  in  this  assembly  of  most  distin- 
guished men  and  women  is  that  perhaps 
no  one  is  more  aware  of,  nor  has  suf- 
fered personally  more  from  ill-advised 
and  precipitate  congressional  interven- 
tion in  the  efforts  of  the  Chief  Executive 
to  fulAll  his  constitutional  responsibility 
to  direct  foreign  policy. 

While  I  recognize  the  necessity  for  ad- 
vice and  consent,  I  believe  that,  start- 
ing with  Vietnam  and  until  today,  we 
have  witnessed  several  disastrously  In- 
terventionist actions  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress that  were  disastrous  to  U.S.  in- 
terests around  the  world.  I  submit  that 
the  proposed  resolution  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  la  po- 
tentially another  example  of  ill-advised 
congressional  action  taken  without  re- 
gard to  the  long-term  adverse  conse- 
quences. 

The  intervention  of  the  Senate  to  de- 
rail the  AWACS  sale  would  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  overwhelming  weight  of  bi- 
partisan and  multiadmlnlstratlon  ex- 
pertise represented  by  those  former 
and  present  Cabinet  oflQcials,  grounded 
in  diplomacy  and  security  affairs,  who 
support  the  sale.  It  would  also  add 
greatly  to  a  depreciation  of  our  vital 
security  interests  with  respect  to  oil.  the 
Mideast,  and  indeed  the  world  at  large. 

Ciolng  back  to  the  Vietnam  situation, 
no  one  felt  more  aware  or  pained  than 
I  when  Congress  decided  to  cut  off  all  aid 
to  South  Vietnam.  This  occurred  after 
we  had  won  the  war  militarily  in  Viet- 
nam, finally,  In  December  of  1972,  shortly 
before  the  4-point  agreements  were 
signed  which,  if  observed,  would  have 
preserved  the  freedom  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  At  that  point,  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  were  buried  before  the 
fact.  We  lost  that  one.  The  Vietnam 
syndrome  has  haunted  us  ever  since. 

Another  President,  Jimmy  Carter, 
came  along;  and  he  learned  the  bitter 
lesson  that  Presidents  Johnson,  Nixon, 
and  Ford  learned  before  him — namely, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  Stotes 
did  not  have  the  footing  in  Congress 
from  which  to  direct  foreign  policy.  I 
thought  those  times  were  passed.  I  fear 
they  may  be  upon  us  again. 

At  the  time  when  the  Russians  were 
lifting  Cuban  troops  into  Angola.  Presi- 
dent Carter  said  words  to  this  elTect: 
"If  you  Russians  continue  to  do  that. 
Ill  do  something  unpleasant."  The  media 
reaction,  which  triggered  the  congres- 
sional reaction,  was.  "Wait  a  minute, 
Jimmy,  you're  going  to  start  another 
Vietnam."  Angola  went  down  the  drain. 
A  similar  situation  occurred  with  respect 
to  Iran,  looked  at  in  proper  perspective. 

We  have  had  too  many  examples  when 
the  U.S.  Government  has  appeared  like  a 
football  team  following  strange  rules. 
The  quarterback  calls  the  play  in  the 
huddle.  The  quarterback  Is  well-in- 
formed—and right  now  we  have  an  ex- 
tremely well-informed  quarterback.  We 
line  up.  the  quarterback  calls  the  slg- 
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nitiif.  and.  as  we  start  to  snap  the  ball, 
the  left  tackle  stands  up  and  says.  "Wait 
a  minute.  Mr.  Quarterback,  you  shouldn't 
have  called  42  left,  you  should  have 
caUed  42  right."  Then  chaos  results,  and 
we  are  thrown  for  a  loss. 

We  are  in  the  crunch.  We  not  only 
have  a  situation  where  our  security  in- 
terests are  involved,  but  there  are  also 
involved  extremely  urgent  and  vital  in- 
terests involving  access  to  oil  on  the  part 
of  our  allies,  without  which  they  cannot 
survive.  We  are  facing  the  eventuality  of 
a  loss  of  oU.  a  situation  where  the  United 
States  may  not  be  able  to  survive  in 
sociological,  economic,  and  political 
terms. 

So  I  implore  my  colleagues  to  Join  Sen- 
ator Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr..  and  other  Demo- 
crats to  provide  this  bipartisan  support  of 
a  President  who  deserves  it. 

One  of  these  experts  who  agree  with 
the  necessity  for  the  AWACS  sale— I 
think  it  was  Jim  Sclilesinger— likened 
action  on  another  security  matter  to  a 
decision  to  punt.  I  respect  Jim  Schlesing- 
er,  but  I  would  point  out  that  a  punt 
gains  some  ground.  In  the  case  of  refus- 
ing to  sell  the  AWACS,  I  would  liken  It 
more  to  fumbling  deliberately  on  your 
own  1-yard  line. 

The  situation  is  urgent.  I  Implore  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  weight  of  the 
collective  knowledge  of  those  former  and 
present  Cabinet  officials  who  have  sup- 
ported this  sale,  who  cannot  be  accused 
of  being  against  Israel's  interests,  who 
cannot  be  accused  of  being  confused 
about  the  technological  risks.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  give  our  President  the  vote 
of  confidence  he  needs  to  change  this 
pattern  of  indecisive  foreign  policy,  by 
which  we  are  rapidly  losing  the  capability 
to  deal  with  the  Soviets,  who  deal  from 
unity,  if  from  wrong  principles  in  the 
wrong  system. 


AWACS  SALE  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
debate  continues  on  President  Reagan's 
proposal  to  sell  AWACS  and  other  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  article  written  on  this  subject  earlier 
this  year  which  I  believe  touches  on  many 
of  the  key  points  in  support  of  the  sale. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  this 
writer,  although  written  on  May  14. 1981, 
remain  sound  today.  These  arguments 
stress  the  need  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  our  friendship  with  Saudi 
Arabia,  an  argument  that  assumes  addi- 
tional weight  In  view  of  the  tragic  events 
of  yesterday  In  Egypt. 

The  wrtt^r,  M.  Cherlf  Bassioimi.  pro- 
fessor of  International  law  at  DePaul 
University,  believes  as  I  do  that  Israel's 
security  is  enhanced  rather  than  endtm- 
gered  by  this  sale.  If  we  fail  to  support 
the  Saudis  and  a  radical  regime  takes 
power  in  that  nation  there  is  little  doubt 
Israel  will  be  more  in  danger  thsm  that 
posed  by  the  present  Saudi  Government. 
Furthermore,  if  the  AWACS  sale  is  vetoed 
by  Congress  the  Saudis  will  buy  the  Brit- 
ish Nlmrod  plane,  an  aircraft  over  which 
the  United  States  will  have  absolutely  no 
control,  or  could  purchase  planes  from 
France. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  which  appeared 
May  14,  1981,  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
under  the  heading  "Saudis  need  AWACS 
planes"  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Saudis  Nm  AWACS  Puuras 
(By  M.  Cherlf  Baastounl) 

Saudi  Arabia  aeeks  to  purchase  five 
AWACS  reconnaissance  planes  from  the 
United  States  for  some  $2  bUllon,  to  be  de- 
livered in  1985.  President  Reagan  has  ac- 
cepted, but  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin  says  be  unqualifiedly  opposes  tbe  sale; 
the  battle  for  U.S.  public  opinion  and  con- 
gressional approval  is  under  way. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  sale  are 
simple  and  straightforward:  Israel  believes 
that  sophisticated  reconnaissance  would 
make  it  vulnerable  if  the  information  so  se- 
cured is  used  by  enemy  forces.  Saudi  Arabia 
sees  the  airplanes  aa  essentially  defensive 
against  potential  enemies,  whether  it  be 
Iran,  the  UB.S.R.  or  its  surrogates,  or  any- 
one else  who  can  fly  a  plane  over  Its  oil  fields 
and  bomb  them. 

The  Israeli  argument  Is  premised  on  the 
possibility  that  information  gathered  by 
AWACS  may  be  transmitted  to  attacking 
forces,  whether  they  are  Saudi  or  some  other 
nation's.  However,  the  likelihood  of  such  an 
occurrence  must  be  viewed  In  its  regional 
context.  Israel  is  at  peace  with  Egypt,  and 
the  Saudi  air  force  Is  limited,  of  minimal 
threat,  and  far  from  Israel's  borders. 

It  must  be  noted  the  AWACS  are  useful 
only  to  aircraft  equipped  with  a  special  sys- 
tem to  receive  the  information  and  to  be 
guided  by  It.  No  air  force  other  tban  one 
equipped  by  the  U.S.  has  the  capabUlty.  Con- 
sequently, such  air  forces  as  Egypt.  Iraq. 
Syria,  and  Lybia  can  make  no  use  of  tbe 
AWACS.  Beyond  being  an  airborne  traf- 
fic control  center,  tbe  planet  have  no  other 
strategic  use.  They  cannot  detect  ground 
forces  movements  or  ground  objectives.  Fur- 
thermore, the  AWACS  are  to  be  delivered  In 
I98S  and  are  to  be  manned  by  U.S.  techni- 
cians for  several  yean  to  foUow. 

On  the  other  hand.  Israel  baa  a  similar 
reconnaissance  capability  and  as  much  If 
not  more.  Information  about  Its  neighbors 
in  tbe  region  via  U.S.  satellite.  The  AWACS 
would,  at  best,  put  Saudi  Arabia  at  parity 
with  Israel  In  1086  aa  to  reconnaissance  in- 
formation. 

A  danger  to  Israel's  absolute  air  superiority 
does  exist,  but  the  likelihood  Is  quite  remote 
for  an  actual  threat  to  its  security. 

The  Saudi  argument  is  more  clear  and 
convincing.  The  exposure  of  Its  eastern  oil 
fields  to  air  attack  from  any  and  all  quar- 
ters is  real  and  present.  This  threat  is  now 
averted  by  the  U.S.-owned  and  manned 
AWACS  which  provide  the  Saudis  with  the 
same  information  that  Saudi -owned,  but 
U.S. -manned,  AWACS  would  provide  in  1985. 
The  difference  lies  in  the  ownership  of  the 
aircraft  and  the  fact  that  the  information, 
after  1985,  presumably  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  U.S.  filtering  designed  to  protect 
Israel. 

The  potential  dangers  to  the  Saudi  east- 
ern fields,  producing  6  million  barrels  of  oil 
dally,  are  also  significant  to  the  U.S.,  West- 
em  Europe,  and  other  Allied  nations  such  as 
Japan  and  South  Korea.  Nothing  more  need 
be  said  about  the  consequences  of  losing 
that  much  oil. 

On  balance,  the  threat  to  Israel's  security 
with  the  planes'  sale  is  less  significant  than 
the  likely  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia,  the  U.S.. 
and  the  Western  Allies  without  It. 

But  the  Issues  involved  in  the  sale  tran- 
scend these  strategic  considerations.  At 
stake    are    some    fundamental    questions. 


among  them  the  ability  of  tbe  U.S.  to  make 
strategic  and  political  decisions  free  from 
tbe  veto  of  Israel  and  its  powerful  domestic 
lobby,  and  most  importantly,  U£.-Saudi 
friendship. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  always  been  a  proven 
and  reliable  friend  of  the  U.S.  It  has  main- 
tained enough  oil  production  to  accommo- 
date the  U.S..  used  Its  Infiuence  to  moderate 
oil  price  Increases  by  OPEC,  kept  Its  petro- 
dollar surpluses  mostly  in  tbe  UB.  and  In 
dollars  (estimated  at  SlOO  billion),  and  pur- 
chased annually  some  t8  billion  in  goods  and 
services  from  this  country  ($1  billion  In  ex- 
ports means  300.000  Jobs).  All  these  and 
other  Saudi  gestures  of  friendship  and  sup- 
port over  the  years  deserve  to  be  matched. 
If  not  In  kind,  at  least  in  symbolic  ways.  Last 
but  not  least,  tbe  sale  will  be  a  test  of  U.S. 
reliability  as  a  friend  and  ally,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  often  expressed  commitment  to 
secure  the  Gulf  region. 

Of  course,  Saudi  Arabia  has  not  always 
agreed  with  all  aspects  of  U.S.  policy.  It  does 
not  favor  the  Camp  David  Agreements  and 
their  sequels,  particularly  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  Peace  Treaty.  But  It  has  never  done 
anything  to  hinder  U.S.  policy. 

The  VS.  should  go  through  with  tbe  sale 
of  the  AWACS  and  strengthen  Its  ties  with 
Saudi  Arabia.  Israel  and  Its  U.S.  lobby 
should  not  make  an  issue  of  It. 

There  are  other  ways  in  wtilch  Israel  can 
achieve  its  security  objectives.  Quiet  diplo- 
macy Is  the  way  to  accomplish  it. 

The  consequences  of  cancelling  the  sale 
would  be  far  too  detrimental  to  U.S.  strate- 
gic and  economic  interests  in  the  Mideast. 
Saudi  Arabia  could  simply  reduce  oil  pro- 
duction, Increase  prices,  shift  Its  holdings 
to  Western  Europe  and  to  other  currencies, 
and  take  Its  trade  to  other  wUllng  sellers. 

Above  aU,  reneging  on  the  sale  would  be 
a  clear  signal  to  the  world  that  the  VS.  U 
not  a  reliable  friend  or  ally. 

It  Is  time  for  Israel  to  make  progress  In 
the  peace  process,  to  try  not  to  cloud  the 
skies  with  what  could  develop  Into  a  climate 
of  doubt  and  mistrust.  Jeopardizing  a  pre- 
carious situation  which  already  has  far  too 
few  chances  of  success.  It  Is  also  time  for 
Israel's  8uw>orters  In  the  U.S.  to  under- 
stand what  Is  at  stake  for  this  country. 


THE  DEATH  OF  ANWAR  SADAT  AND 

THE   SALE   OF  AWACS  TO  SAUDI 

ARABIA 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  morning  to  express  my  thoughts 
and  my  tribute  to  one  of  the  great  lead- 
ers of  the  world  since  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  in  my  lifetime. 
Anwar  Sadat. 

It  shows  that  once  again  there  are 
interesting  quirks  of  history  in  the  sense 
that  his  rise  and  his  eminence  as  a  peace- 
maker was  not  what  was  expected.  But 
if  you  look  at  his  record  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  if  you  look  at  the  ex- 
pectations that  preceded  him  when  he 
was  elevated  to  the  position  of  the  presi- 
dency, after  having  been  an  unknown  in 
the  vice  presidency  of  Egypt,  he  achieved 
great  things.  He  achieved  great  things 
also  in  conjunction  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Israel. 

If  you  look  at  the  Prime  Minister's 
background  you  would  also  conclude  that 
this  would  not  be  a  man  who  would  take 
the  first  strong  steps  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  interesting  how  it  all 
began  through  one  particular  incident. 
That  interesting  incident  was  an  etu-lier 
assassination  threat  on  the  life  of  Presi- 
dent Sadat.  Apparently  the  Israeli  Intel- 
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llgence  be<iame  aware  of  that  threat.  This 
was  belor*  the  peace  process  had  begun, 
before  there  was  any  real  connecticMi  or 
open  chankiel  between  the  Governments 
of  Israel  ind  Egypt.  But  through  their 
intelligence  the  Israelis  became  aware  of 
a  threat  oki  the  life  of  Sadat.  Begin  in- 
formed Sadat  in  one  way  or  another  of 
that  th«at.  With  that  information 
President  3adat  found  the  threat  existed 
and  was  a^le  to  neutralize  it. 

Sadat  uiondered  what  kind  of  a  man 
Begin  was  to  do  this  in  his  behalf.  Even- 
tually Preiident  Sadat  found  himself  in 
Romania  i,nd  talked  to  the  President  of 
Romania  md  asked,  "What  kind  of  a 
man  is  this  Begin  who  would  give  me 
such  a  warning?"  The  President  of  Ro- 
mania said  he  really  did  not  know  but 
that  he  w>uld  find  out  what  kind  of  a 
guy  this  fe  low  Begin  was. 

As  a  rea  iilt,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Is- 
rael founc  himself  invited  and  indeed 
went  to  I^mania.  I  heard  the  Prime 
Minister  o  [  Israel  speak  some  time  after 
that  and  mention  his  trip  to  Romania. 

He  said  le  thought  it  was  a  good  trip, 
an  interesting  trip,  a  trip  that  had 
achieved  ssmething,  without  his  saying 
what  it  liad  achieved,  and  we  only 
learned  la;er  that  the  trip  had  helped 
lay  some  o '  the  foundation  for  the  peace 
process.  It  laid  some  of  the  foundations 
that  brought  a  great  man,  a  great 
peacemaker,  President  Sadat,  to  Jeru- 
salem, anl  that  eventually  brought 
about  the  Camp  David  accords. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  rise  In 
tribute  to  a  great  peacemaker  who  has 
left  the  scene,  which  has  thrown  the 
Middle  East  into  turmoil  once  again, 
an  area  th  i.t  has  seen  turmoil,  and  that 
has  been  ihe  subject  of  so  many  wars 
and  so  mich  misunderstanding  and  so 
much  hatr  id. 

One  of  ttie  bizarre  aspects  of  this  as- 
sassination is  that  others  of  President 
Sadat's  Arab  people  rejoice  in  his 
death,  and  say  so  publicly,  and  rush  to 
take  credit   for  his  assassination. 

It  is  alio  Interesting  to  note  that 
among  the  Arab  nations  of  the  world 
only  the  Sudan  and  Oman  have  paid 
tribute  to  President  Sadat.  Only  Oman 
and  the  Sjdan,  among  the  many  na- 
tions, have  paid  tribute  to  a  man  who 
tried  to  bilng  peace  to  this  turbulent 
area  of  the  world,  the  area  of  the  world 
that  could,  perhaps,  bring  all  of  us  into 
hostilities,  all  of  us  into  war  once 
again. 

On  the  (ther  hand,  we  are  now  sup- 
posed to  consider  selling  our  most 
sophisticated  weapons  to  a  "moderate" 
Arab  country.  At  the  White  House  this 
morning  I  spoke  about  this  "moderate- 
Arab  coun  ry,  Saudi  Arabia,  to  which 
we  are  supi  >osed  to  sell  the  AWACS  and 
also  the  F-15  enhancement.  This  Is  a 
country  wiich  does  not  mourn  the 
passing  of  President  Sadat  or  if  it  does 
it  does  not  have  the  courage  to  speak 
out  and  say  so  or  at  least  to  the  best 
of  my  kno^rledge  it  has  not  yet  had  the 
courage  tc  speak  out.  I  hope  I  am 
wrong,  anc  that  the  Saudis  acknowl- 
edge that  8  preat  man  has  passed  frwn 
the  Middle  East  scene. 

This  is  a  country — Saudi  Arabia — 
that  is  put  ing  us  to  a  litmus  test,  as  it 
has   many   times    before    and,   in   my 


judgment,  as  it  will  many  times  In  the 
future. 

We  are  going  to  sdl  it  the  AWACS 
without  certain  sensitive  equipment. 
But  clearly,  within  a  period  of  months 
there  will  be  changed  circumstances  in 
the  world  once  again  that  will  lead  the 
Saudis  back  to  our  door,  rapping  at  the 
door,  saying  once  again,  "Here  Is  an- 
other litmus  test,  an  AWACS  enhance- 
ment package." 

This  is  a  "moderate"  regime,  Mr. 
President.  I  agree  it  is  a  "moderate"' 
regime  among  the  Arabs.  I  agree  it  has 
only  raised  its  oil  price  tenfold  since  1973 
while  others  want  to  raise  it  elevenfold 
and  twelvefold,  and  yet  it  is  a  "mod- 
erate" regime.  It  has  only  done  it  ten- 
fold. 

It  will  not  allow  American  bases  on  its 
soil.  It  criticizes  harshly  the  Omanis 
when  they  allow  us  to  have  bases  on  their 
soil.  They  call  ojir  country  "medieval 
bandits"  when  we  respond  to  a  rocket  at- 
tack on  our  planes  over  the  Gulf  of  Sidra 
by  the  Libyans.  After  we  shot  down  those 
two  Libyan  planes  with  AIM-9  missiles, 
which  are  also  part  of  the  package,  the 
Saudis  and  the  Gulf  sheikdoms  together 
called  us  "medieval  bandits."  Yet  this 
country  among  the  Middle  East  is  a 
"moderate"  Arab  country. 

When  we  want  to  fill  our  oil  reserve  so 
that  in  the  event  of  difQculties,  in  the 
event  of  a  boycott,  in  the  event  of  a  wtir, 
in  the  event  of  the  closing  of  the  Straits 
of  Hormuz,  our  country  will  not  find  it- 
self short,  the  Saudis  object  and  say  they 
will  raise  their  price  or  reduce  their  ship- 
ments if  we  proceed  to  fill  our  oil  reserves. 
Yet  they  are  "moderate." 

When  we  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
rescue  our  hostages  from  Iran  we  were 
roundly  criticized  by  our  friends,  the 
moderates,  the  Saudis,  for  attempting 
this  rescue  mission. 

When  it  comes  to  Israel  they  are  simi- 
larly "moderate,"  Mr.  President.  They 
call  for  a  Jihad,  a  holy  war,  against 
Israel.  They  do  not  join  the  Camp  David 
peace  process.  They  have  expressed  oppo- 
sition all  along  to  President  Sadat,  and 
perhaps  that  ongoing  opposition  is  the 
basis  for  their  not  paying  tribute  to  this 
great  man  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

They  have  for  years  financed  the  PLO 
and  continue  to  finance  the  PLO.  They 
do  not  count  the  Russians  as  the  prin- 
cipal threat  to  the  Middle  East.  They  say 
Israel  is  the  principal  threat  to  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

And  despite  this  litany  of  lack  of  mod- 
eration, Mr.  President,  the  Saudis  are 
indeed  moderate,  which  tells  you  some- 
thing about  the  other  countries  of  the 
Mideast  and  which  shows  you  the  in- 
flammatory nature  of  the  area  and  the 
diiSculties  that  can  ensue  from  escalat- 
ing the  pace  of  armaments. 

We  should  make  some  kind  of  arrange- 
ment with  the  Saudis,  but  not  in  a  way 
that  will  compromise  our  most  delicate 
technology  and  not  in  a  way  that  could 
compromise  the  most  advanced  technol- 
ogy, the  airplane  that  is  considered  the 
best  in  the  world. 

I  read  through,  Mr.  President,  the 
statements  that  were  made  prior  to  the 
sale  of  seven  AWAC  planes  to  Iran.  They 
said  the  same  thing  at  that  time:  That 
Iran  was  a  stable  nation;  that  it  was  a 


moderating  force  in  the  Middle  East, 
though  actutOly  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
was  not  part  of  the  argument  surround- 
ing that  sale.  Only  the  possible  loss  of 
technology  was  considered  then.  Event- 
uaiiy,  it  went  through,  but  only  after  the 
AWACS  package  had  been  withdrawn 
and  new  conditions  put  on  it  that  were 
accepted  by  the  Shah.  My  predecessor  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  Hubert  Humphrey,  in 
summarizing  why  we  were  selling  it  to 
Iran  said,  "The  bhah  wanted  it."  And  I 
say,  "Why  are  we  selling  it  to  the  Sau- 
dis?" "Because  they  want  it  and  they 
have  the  money  to  do  so." 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  we  mourn  today 
the  loss  of  a  great  peacemaker  and  won- 
der what  impact  it  has  on  the  AWACS 
sale,  I  regretfully  say  that  it  should  have 
an  impact  on  the  sale,  which  should  be 
withdrawn,  which  should  be  rejected,  be- 
cause, unfortunately,  we  have  once  again 
seen  the  implacable  trends  in  the  Middle 
East  and  we  have  once  again  seen  the 
instability  of  the  area.  It  is  not  in  our 
interest,  it  is  not  in  our  national  in- 
terest, to  commit  to  that  area  our  most 
sophisticated  weaponry. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  MORNTNO 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

WHOSE  SOLIDARITY? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  a  few  Sat- 
urdays ago,  a  handful  of'  labor  leaders 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  of  their  mem- 
bers' dues  money  to  bus  into  Washington, 
D.C.,  250,000  people  to  demonstrate 
against  the  economic  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  policies  for 
which  an  overwhelming  majority  of  this 
body  voted  but  a  short  time  ago.  Reading 
the  news  accoimts,  and  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings on  television,  it  was  evident  that 
many  of  the  participants  were  simply 
taking  advantage  of  free  bus  rides  and 
the  lovely  fall  weather.  Thousands  of 
them  paid  more  attention  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  than  they  did  to  the 
fulminations  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gov- 
ernment unions. 

And  yet,  before  we  dismiss  the  rally  as 
a  case  of  mistaken  Identity,  concluding 
that  most  of  the  rank  and  file  thought 
they  were  showing  their  support  for  the 
Polish  solidarity  movement,  we  should 
look  at  the  demonstration  in  the  context 
of  what  has  been  happening  in  Washing- 
ton ever  since  the  elections. 

It  is  undeniable,  I  think,  that  rank  and 
file  union  members  voted  for  Ronsdd 
Reagan  in  far  greater  niunbers  thsui  has 
ever  happened  to  a  Republican  candidate 
before.  That  is,  the  industrial  union 
members  did  so.  They  provided  Reagan's 
margin  of  victory  in  the  Industrial  States 
of  the  Midwest  and  Northeast.  The  Gov- 
ernment employee  unions  were  some- 
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thing  else  again.  It  is  again  undeniable 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees  and  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  State,  County,  and  Municipal 
Employees  are  far  less  hospitable  to  the 
Reagan  program  than  other  sectors  of 
the  coimtry  as  a  whole,  or  of  the  union 
members  specifically. 

Now  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  a 
labor  movement  opposing  the  President 
on  this,  that,  or  the  other  poUcy.  What  Is 
disturbing  is  the  coincidence  of  two 
facts:  That  the  AFGE  represents  more 
than  65  percent  of  the  civilian  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  includ- 
ing the  constituent  services;  and  that 
AFGE  has  been  sadly  indiscriminate  in 
its  choice  of  associates.  Accordmg  to  the 
candidate  himself,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia local  chapter  of  AFGE  supported  the 
Communist  candidate  for  City  Council 
last  year,  to  the  extent  of  organizing  ral- 
lies for  him,  and  turning  out  poll  workers 
to  distribute  his  literature  on  election 
day. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Solidarity 
Day  rally,  AFGE  had  as  allies  a  wide 
selection  of  left-wing  and  radical  orga- 
nizers, prominently  including  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies,  which  inexpli- 
cably continues  to  enjoy  a  reputation  as 
just  another  think  tank,  despite  the  de- 
tailed exposes  of  its  left-wing  connec- 
tions published  in  the  New  York  'Rmes 
and  other  major  publications. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  overly  alarmist, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  do  nothing  more 
today  than  raise  these  issues  so  that  my 
colleagues  can  be  aware  of  them.  The 
labor  union  movement  of  the  United 
States  has  served  the  people,  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  country  well.  American 
labor  has  been  among  the  most  forceful 
and  faithful  of  voices  raised  against  the 
totalitarian  menace  represented  by  com- 
munism, and  in  support  of  a  strong  na- 
tional defense.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
some  different  breezes  blowing,  and 
labor  needs  to  look  to  its  past  and 
future. 

As  the  rank  and  file  member  becomes 
increasingly  part  of  the  middle  class, 
due  to  the  very  successes  of  the  union 
movement,  the  leadership  of  the  move- 
ment loses  touch  with  the  membership. 
Then  too,  the  leadership  is  cooperative 
with  and  influenced  by  those  whose  in- 
terests are  not  at  all  congruent  with 
those  of  the  average  American,  or  in- 
deed the  average  union  member.  Thus 
the  Solidarity  Day  rally  saw  the  presence 
of  many  figures  from  the  Communist, 
Socialist,  Trotskyite,  and  radical  move- 
ments whose  adherents  have  always  had 
such  a  rough  time  of  it  in  this  country. 
They  still  do.  except  with  a  certain  type 
of  union  leader  struggling  to  find  an  is- 
sue on  which  to  differ  with  the  political 
leadership  of  the  country. 

They  can  find  that  issue,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, only  by  abandoning  their  union 
members  and  allying  themselves  with 
forces  who  wish  this  country  no  good. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  that,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  average  imion  member  does 
either. 


There  is  more  to  be  said  on  this  issue, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  am  confident  that 
more  will  be  said  over  the  course  of  the 
next  few  days,  as  further  analysis  of  the 
rally  Itself  becomes  available.  It  is  im- 
portant that  all  Senators  pay  attention 
to  this  debate,  for  it  is  of  crucial  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  Government 
employee  imions.  and  to  the  survival  of 
the  Nation. 


THE    THRUST    TOWARD    GENUINE 
TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reagan  tax  cuts  have  just  gone  into  ef- 
fect, and  already  some  are  talking  about 
repealing  them,  "closing  loopholes,"  or 
in  other  ways  increasing  taxes.  In  other 
words,  it  appears  that  some  of  our  po- 
liticians have  learned  nothing  from  our 
recent  economic  history. 

If  there  is  anything  that  is  certain. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  that  we  cannot  tax 
ourselves  into  a  balanced  budget.  We 
have  tried  that  before,  and  it  simply  does 
not  work.  Because  of  the  combined  ef- 
fect of  inflation  and  the  graduated  in- 
come tax,  marginal  tax  burdens  had  be- 
come unbearable  on  the  average  tax- 
payer, prior  to  the  Reagan,  or  Kemp- 
Roth  tax  cuts  we  just  enacted.  These 
high  marginal  rates  were  choking  off  in- 
vestment and  savings,  driving  more  and 
more  individuals  into  leisure,  encourag- 
ing more  and  more  compensation  in  the 
form  of  untaxable  fringe  benefits,  stok- 
ing the  fires  of  an  "imderground  econ- 
omy" amounting  to  imtaxed  billions  of 
dollars  a  year,  and  generally  throttling 
a  vibrant  and  growing  economy. 

The  tax  cuts  enacted  earlier  this  year 
are  not  the  whole  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. Their  most  glaring  defect  is  that 
they  do  not  do  enough.  Actually,  they 
do  very  little  more  than  keep  pace  with 
the  tax  increases  enacted  during  previ- 
ous years.  There  should  come  some  re- 
generative effect  from  them,  but  not 
what  we  could  have  anticipated  had  the 
basic  premises  of  these  liberating  cuts 
been  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

The  revenue- producing  side  of  the  tax 
cuts  continues  to  be  underestimated,  in 
my  view,  by  too  much  traditional  eco- 
nomic analysis,  and  by  computer  models 
which  fail  to  take  into  account  the  dy- 
namic nature  of  the  individual  taxpayer. 

Obviously,  we  will  not  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  until  it  actually  hap- 
pens— and  perhaps  not  even  then — but 
I  prefer  to  trust  the  commonsense  of  my 
constituents,  and  my  own  experience, 
rather  than  the  abstract  models  of  econ- 
omists, whose  record  as  forecasters  is 
not  untarnished. 

Last  spring,  Mr.  Robert  Bleiberg,  the 
editor  of  Barron's  National  Business  and 
Financial  Weekly  addressed  the  student 
body  of  Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale, 
Mich.,  on  the  subject  of  taxes.  Mr.  Blei- 
berg has  been  an  interested  spectator 
and  sometime  participant  in  the  battles 
over  taxes  and  tax  reform  in  the  last  30 
years.  He  cogently  analyzes  our  tax  sys- 
tem as  it  existed  last  spring,  and  made 
some  predictions  about  what  we  could 


expect  from  the  kind  of  tax  bills  then 
under  consideration.  I  find  his  comments 
illuminating,  particularly  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  our  recent  tax  history.  I 
think  all  my  colleagues  would  profit 
from  reading  these  remarks,  and  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  ImprlmU  (Hillsdale  College.  Hills- 
dale, Mich.),  September  1981) 
The  Thrust  Tow*ao  OxtrDiirx  Tax  Reform 
(By  Robert  M.  Bleiberg) 

In  spite  of  the  great  academic  honor  be- 
stowed on  me  by  Hillsdale,  which  I  have 
come  to  regard  as  a  second  alma  mater,  I 
remain  a  journalist  rather  than  a  scholar 
And  It's  In  the  capacity  of  Journalist  that 
I  presume  to  address  you  this  evening  In  my 
profession,  timing  is  ImporUnt— after  aU, 
yesterday's  newspaper,  as  the  old  saying  goes, 
is  only  good  for  wrapping  fish  in.  Hence  on 
April  23.  1974,  when  I  gave  my  first  von  Mlses 
lecture  on  wage  and  price  controls,  the  na- 
tion's one  and  only  peacetime  fling  with 
these  disastrous  expedients  was  scheduled 
within  a  few  days  to  come  to  an  ignominious 
end.  Twelve  months  later,  tmder  the  same 
auspices.  I  offered  a  critical  appraisal  of 
federal  regulation,  which  I  believed  was 
destined  to  make  headlines  for  years  to  come. 

My  topic  tonight  is,  "The  Thrust  Toward 
Genuine  Tax  Reform."  Coming  as  It  does 
within  a  week  of  April  15,  that  Inevitable 
day  of  reckoning  and  annual  orgy  of  finan- 
cial blood-letting.  It  alms  to  carry  on  the 
Journalistic  tradition  of  good  timing.  Per- 
haps it  may  also  convey  to  you  some  sense 
of  where  we've  been  In  the  murky  realm  of 
tax  policy,  as  well  as  where  we're  going. 

Let  me  sum  up  the  points  I  hope  to  make 
this  evening.  One:  as  practiced  by  our  elected 
representatives  In  Congress,  tax  legislation 
from  the  late  Sixties  through  the  late  Seven- 
ties was  neither  an  art  nor  a  science,  but  a 
game  almost  anyone— the  less  skilled  the 
better— could  play  To  get  down  to  cases. 
Congress,  so  an  overwhelming  weight  of  evi- 
dence suggests,  time  and  again  passed  meas- 
ures which  it  neither  understood,  weighed 
nor  even  necessarily  had  a  chance  to  read.  As 
a  consequence,  it  had  to  spend  an  Incredible 
amount  of  time  clarifying,  rewriting  and. 
more  often  than  not.  wholly  undoing  lU  own 
handiwork. 

Two:  not  surprisingly.  U.S.  tax  laws.  In- 
stead of  being  farslghted  and  wise,  as  one 
would  hope,  for  more  than  a  decade  proved 
to  be  a  succession  of  financial  and  economic 
disasters.  They  IneviUbly  wound  up  favoring 
consumption  over  saving  and  Investment, 
undermining  Incentive  and  discouraging 
growth.  Finally,  three:  for  the  first  time  m 
many  years,  a  shift  in  national  thinking  is 
clearly  afoot.  Principles  and  premises  once 
embraced  unquestlonlngly  have  come  under 
heavy  attack  Contrariwise,  notions  like  the 
desirability  of  capital  formation  suddenly 
seem  to  be  Ideas  whose  time  has  come. 

To  grasp  fully  the  significance  of  where 
the  U.S.  Is  heading,  we  must  first  understand 
clearly  where  its  been.  Here  a  bit  of  history 
seems  In  order.  Though  lurking  In  the  back- 
ground throughout  most  of  the  Sixties,  if 
not  before,  so-called  tax  reform  got  its  first 
great  impetus  In  January  of  1969.  when 
then-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Jo>^ph  Burr, 
in  a  sort  of  farewell  address,  disclosed  that 
750  people  with  Incomes  of  more  than  $100.- 
000  per  year,  and  154  making  «2'^0  000.  had 
paid  no  federal  income  tax  In  196e-67.  In 
consequence,  he  warned  the  Joint  Economic 
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Ca(nmlUe4  of  Congresa,  the  T7  S.  wms  facing  a 
tazpsyers'  revolt,  not  becmuse  t«xee  were  so 
high,  but  because  the  rtch  were  evading 
their  fair  sliare  of  the  burden. 

In  a  faiHtlnating  TOlxune  called  Tax  Loop- 
holes, the  legend  and  the  Reality.  Roger  A. 
Freeman.  <ir  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War, 
Revolution!  and  Peace,  made  the  following 
obeervatlons :  "lb.  Barr's  statement — deliv- 
ered without  an  explanation  of  why  or  how 
recipients  of  huge  gross  Incomes  could  es- 
cape paylnj  taxes — was  prominently  feat\ired 
In  news  m#dla  throughout  the  country  and 
aroused  ptibllc  sentiment  to  a  high  pitch. 
The  result Iwas  a  situation  not  too  different 
from  what  Ibe  had  predicted.  Some  members 
of  Congress  who  bad  viewed  tSLX  reform  with 
detachment  early  In  the  session  came  back 
from  East^  recess  with  a  mandate  from 
their  constituents  and  a  personal  determi- 
nation to  ^lake  the  rich  pay.'  "  The  result 
was  the  239-page  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1909,  a 
measure  wttlch  made  hundreds  of  changes  In 
the  tAx  la^  and  constituted — up  till  that 
time,  at  a^y  rate — the  greatest  and  most 
complex  a<^tlon  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  In  h^tory. 

Let's  take  a  harder  look  at  th*t  landmark 
meaaure,  ivhlch  ostensibly  was  aimed 
straight  at  i  ill  those  allegedly  tsjc-dellnquent 
millionaires .  Despite  Its  passage,  the  million- 
aires got  off  lightly,  but  others  were  hit  hard- 
er. Among  k  host  of  other  things,  the  leg- 
islation repealed  the  Investment  Tax  Cred- 
it (subsequently  reinstated):  limited  accel- 
erated depreciation  In  real  estate;  lowered 
mineral  depletion  allowances,  notably  for  oil 
and  natural  gas — just  in  time,  by  the  way, 
for  the  Araa  oil  embargo:  Increased  levies  on 
capital  gams  tuid  pension  profit-sharing 
plans:  and.  I  in  a  thrust  at  those  odious  tax 
avolders,  lo^osed  for  the  first  time  a  mini- 
mum tax  oil  otherwise  sheltered  Income. 

Here  Is  hciw  Raymond  Saulnler,  who  head- 
ed the  CouacU  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
President  Bsenhower,  viewed  the  measure 
Just  prior  vp  Its  passage:  "The  bill  would 
Impair  the  nation's  capability  for  achieving 
vigorous  economic  growth  by  a  number  of 
provisions  t^at  would  reduce  Incentives  to 
save  and  liivest.  Including  the  proposed 
treatment  of  capital  gains  and  the  reduction 
of  incentive!  to  Invest  In  real  estate  and  In 
mineral  resources.  It  would  further  Inhibit 
growth  by  reducing — in  some  cases  eliminat- 
ing altogether — ways  In  which  business  con- 
cerns rewarcl  management  Etchievement.  And 
the  balance  of  Its  revenue  effect  .  .  .  would 
favor  consumption  at  the  expense  of  Invest- 
ment, therel^y  weakening  government  efforts 
to  overcoma  inflation  as  well  as  impeding 
economic  growth.  .  .  .  One  is  Impressed 
again  and  a^aln  that  what  we  have  here  Is 
a  massive  e^qimple  of  throwing  out  the  baby 
with  the  baih  water — In  this  case,  a  whole 
family  of  bibles,  with  a  few  cups  of  bath 
water."         j 

That  great  tax  reform  of  1969  was  juat  for 
openers.  Alotg  came  1972  and  a  Presidential 
election  yeaf.  In  which  Senator  Oeorge  Mc- 
Govem.  the  jDemocratlc  standard-bearer.  In- 
troduced hla  own  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1972,  a 
revolutionary  set  of  proposals  aimed.  In  the 
Senator's  vl«w,  at  "closing  $28  billion  In  tax 
loopholes  w)iich  now  benefit  the  rich  and 
the  big  cor^ratlons."  Not  long  afterward, 
Congressman  Wilbur  Mills,  who  at  the  time 
•till  headed  I  the  powerful  House  Ways  and 
Means  Cominlttee,  Jumped  on  the  band- 
wagon with  kils  so-called  Tax  Pollcv  Review 
Act,  which,  iinless  Congress  took  affirmative 
action,  would  have  phased  out  every  so- 
called  tax  pfeference.  54  all  told,  by  1978. 

Finally,  take  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 
This  monstitoslty  of  the  legislative  process 
changed  virtually  everyone's  bottom  line 
ttx  good  or  111.  For  example,  it  gave  tax 


breaks  to  dgar  makers,  amateur  athletic 
organisations,  private  foundations  and  a 
number  of  others.  Including  those  with 
estates  of  up  to  half  a  million  dollars.  While 
allegedly  closing  loopholes,  In  short.  It 
briskly  opened  up  new  ones. 

However.  Its  main  thrust  was  antl-capltal. 
Among  other  things,  the  '76  law  raised  from 
10  percent  to  16  percent  the  rate  on  "pref- 
erence" Items,  on  which  taxpayers  pay  at 
lower  than  fuU  rate,  including  the  untaxed 
portion  of  capital  gains.  Moreover,  the  ex- 
emption on  preference  Items  was  slashed 
from  •30,000,  plus  part  of  one's  tax  bill,  to 
•10,000.  Americans  who  work  abroad  were 
faced  with  heavier  levies,  to  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  the  foreign  competition,  an 
Ineiulty.  by  the  way.  which  remains  on  the 
books  to  this  day.  Similarly,  the  length  of 
time  which  securities  and  other  property 
must  be  held  to  qualify  for  capital  gains 
treatment  was  boosted  from  six  to  nine 
months  In  1977  and  to  twelve  months  In 
1978.  And  most  tax  shelters — with  the  sig- 
nificant exception  of  low  Income  housing — 
had  their  advantages  severely  curtailed.  It's 
also  worth  noting  In  passing  that  this  leg- 
islation. In  one  of  Its  less  publicized  but  far- 
reaching  provisions,  quietly  Imposed  fairly 
severe  strictures  on  those  who  professionally 
prepare  tax  returns. 

In  a  scathing  commentary  on  the  whole 
affair,  a  leading  business  dally  wrote  as 
follows:  "Democratic  liberals  will,  of  course, 
argue  that  their  bill  only  Increases  taxes  on 
upper  Income  Americans,  closing  loopholes, 
tightening  treatment  of  capital  gains.  In- 
creasing the  bite  of  the  minimum  tax.  and 
expanding  business  taxation  on  foreign  In- 
vestment. But  as  usual,  this  mindless  egall- 
tarlanlsm  is  unaccompanied  by  an  assess- 
ment of  its  impact  on  the  total  economy — 
output,  employment,  the  tax  base  and  reve- 
nues from  other  sources.  .  .  ."  Summed  up 
the  publication:  "It's  a  massive  volume  of 
tax  law  that  rlvils  Tolstoy  In  complexity 
and  Dostoevski  in  gloom." 

And  what  about  those  untaxed  million- 
aires? Somehow  the  IRS  never  laid  a  glove 
on  them.  In  1970.  despite  passage  of  the  1969 
legislation,  nearly  600  taxpayers  In  the  same 
two  tax  brackets  also  got  off  scot-free.  Every 
year  since,  thanks  to  the  array  of  so-called 
tax  preferences  and  deductions,  some  have 
always  succeeded  In  slipping  through  the 
net. 

Such  resiilts  should  really  come  as  no  svir- 
prlse.  The  fact  Is  that  until  recently,  tax  leg- 
islation was  not  written  so  much  as  put  to- 
gether with  Scotch  tape  and  paper  clips.  For 
example.  In  the  case  of  the  1969  measure, 
despite  extensive  hearings,  which  filled  16 
large  volumes  with  testimony,  the  legislative 
procedure  was  slipshod.  On  the  day  before 
the  bill  was  scheduled  to  come  up  for  a  vote 
on  the  fioor,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  called  an  extraordi- 
nary session  of  the  group  at  noon  to  ponder 
the  fate  of  seven  million  middle-Income  tax- 
payers who  had  somehow  gotten  lost  In  the 
shuffle. 

In  a  dissenting  report  on  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969.  Bep.  Sam  M.  Gibbons  (D.,  Fla.) 
was  severely  critical  of  the  proceedings.  He 
pointed  out  that  not  until  July  28.  1969,  six 
days  before  the  report  was  written,  did  the 
Committee  get  a  chance  to  view  "any  of  the 
more  than  360  pages  of  this  very  complicated 
legislation.  ...  On  that  day,  juat  six  days  ago. 
we  first  saw  and  took  under  consideration  a 
tentative  draft  of  a  part  of  this  bill.  On  that 
day,  we  approved  some  83  pages.  This  same 
rapid  pace  without  any  opportunity  for  the 
Conunlttee  to  examine  the  language  In  ad- 
vance was  carried  on  for  the  rest  of  the 
week.  ...  In  my  opinion,  all  of  these  matters 
are  far  too  Important  for  this  type  of  delib- 
eration and  decisionmaking."  Small  wonder 


that  the  measure  swiftly  became  known  as 
the  Lawyers'  and  Accountants'  Relief  Act. 

The  so-called  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
evoked  a  similar  response.  In  the  midst  of  the 
debate.  Rep.  Brock  Adams  (D.,  Wash.),  then 
chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Committee, 
called  the  Senate  version  of  the  pending  tax 
bin  "a  Frankenstein  monster  that  ought  to 
be  killed  if  it  can't  be  changed."  Chimed  in 
Lowell  Welcker  (R.,  Conn.):  "The  bill  we 
have  now  before  us  Just  totally  defies  human 
understanding,  never  mind  Senatorial  under- 
standing." By  the  same  token,  In  a  discussion 
of  efforts  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  prevent  recipients  of  Social  Secu- 
rity from  enjoying  a  "double-dip"  (which 
referred  to  two  tax  rebates  of  950  each) ,  Con- 
gressman Ed  Jenkins  (D.,  Oa.)  remarked:  "In 
the  past  two  days,  we've  been  dipped  and 
double-dipped  until  I'm  totally  confused." 
He  added  for  posterity:  "Before  we're  done, 
I'm  afraid  the  average  taxpayer  Is  going  to  be 
sklnny-dlpped." 

Congressman  Jenkins  swiftly  proved  to  be 
a  prophet  in  his  own  country.  For  the  Ink 
had  scarcely  dried  on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976 — which,  by  the  way,  with  a  cost  of  thou- 
sands had  been  three  years  In  the  making — 
than  the  lawmakers  hurriedly  started  to  dis- 
mantle their  handiwork. 

Indeed,  despite  three  years  of  deliberation, 
the  evidence  is  compelling  that  the  lawmak- 
ers literally  did  not  know  what  they  were 
doing.  On  that  score,  consider  the  critical 
comments  of  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  (Indep., 
Va.)  on  the  Estate  and  Olft  Tax  provisions 
of  the  1976  law. 

According  to  Senator  Byrd,  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  that  measure  in  this  realm  was  to  re- 
duce the  tax  burden  upon  small  and  me- 
dium-size estates  and  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  farmers  and  small  businessmen  who 
wanted  to  pass  on  their  property  to  the  next 
generation.  Quite  a  laudable  goal,  but  things 
didn't  work  out  the  way  the  framers  of  the 
legislation  Intended.  On  the  contrary.  It  soon 
grew  clear  that  the  estate  and  gift  tax  provi- 
sions were  doing  precisely  the  opposite  of 
what  they  were  meant  to  do.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  1978  estate  and  gift  tax  provi- 
sions created  an  administrative  nightmare 
that  added  to  the  complexity  and  cost  of 
handling  the  affairs  of  the  deceased:  "The 
law  as  It  now  stands  will  have  a  disastrous 
effect  over  a  period  of  years  on  small  busi- 
nesses and  will  aggravate  the  problem  of  the 
ever-Increasing  concentration  of  economic 
wealth  and  power  in  a  few  large  corpora- 
tions." 

In  the  1976  legislation — three  years  In  the 
making,  let  me  remind  you  again — the  estate 
and  gift  tax  provisions  weren't  the  only  ones 
to  go  awry.  In  several  cases.  Involving:  (a) 
deductions  and  the  exclusions  of  Income 
earned  abroad  by  Americans;  (b)  substitu- 
tion of  a  credit  for  the  child  care  deduction; 
and  (c)  substitution  of  a  credit  for  the 
elderly  for  the  retirement  income  credit,  the 
effect  was  made  retroactive  to  various  dates. 
The  shift  naturally  Imposed  a  burden  upon 
taxpayers  who  bad  already  made  their  plans 
for  the  fiscal  year.  To  compound  the  confu- 
sion, when  the  deadlines  were  extended  by 
law,  as  they  swiftly  were,  taxpayers  were  com- 
pelled to  go  through  the  cumbersome  process 
of  seeking  refunds. 

Though  widely  condemned  by  tax  experts, 
lawyers,  accountants  and  others,  by  the  way, 
retroactive  tax  legislation  has  become  all- 
too-popular.  On  this  score,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1989  took  effect  according  to  84  differ- 
ent time  schedules,  employing  more  than  40 
different  effective  dates.  Similarly,  the  so- 
called  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1974,  If  It  had 
passed  as  orlginsJly  drafted  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  would  have  had  over  80 
retroactive  provisions. 
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Which  brings  us  to  1978  and  the  Carter 
Administration  tax  proposals.  As  outlined 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  January  30,  1978,  by  W.  Michael 
Blumenthal,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  this 
program  called  for  more  and  more  of  the 
same.  Specifically,  the  White  House  proposed 
broadening  and  extending  the  assault  on  tax 
shelters.  It  urged  eliminating  the  special 
federal  deduction  for  general  sales  taxes,  per- 
sonal property  taxes,  gasoline  taxes  and  mis- 
cellaneous taxes  paid  at  the  state  and  local 
levels.  Finally  (and  worst  of  all),  the  White 
House  sought  to  eliminate  what  was  left  of 
the  26%  alternative  ux  for  capital  gains. 
And  m  a  thrust  that  seemed  aimed  straight 
at  me.  It  would  have  outlawed  the  notorious 
"three-martlnl  lunch." 

But  on  the  way  to  the  forum,  a  funny 
thing  happened.  Thanks  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  nationwide  tax  revolt,  the  lawmakers 
that  autumn  actually  approved  the  first  cut 
In  the  capital  gains  tax— from  nearly  60%  to 
an  effective  rate  of  28% — since  It  was  put  on 
the  books  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  Thus, 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1978  was  a  landmark.  It 
signified  the  overwhelming  bipartisan  rejec- 
tion of  policies  best  described  not  as  soak- 
the-rich  but  as  soak  the  productive  middle 
class  and  the  beginnings  of  genuine  tax  re- 
form, which  alms  to  stimulate  Investment, 
production  and  productivity. 

Similarly,  during  the  96th  Congress  a  spate 
of  forward-looking  legislation  was  dropped  In 
the  hopper.  Thus.  Oongreeeman  Richard  T. 
Schulze  (R..  Pa.)  introduced  a  bill.  The  In- 
dividual Investors  Incentive  Aot  of  1980.  that 
would  offer  the  individual  taxpayer  a  credit 
of  up  to  •1,000  ($2,000  In  case  of  joint  re- 
turn) against  his  Income  tax  If  he  Invests 
up  to  tlO.OOO  In  Industrial  stocks  or  bonds. 

Other  pending  measures  would  have  en- 
couraged the  reinvestment  of  dividends, 
granted  tax  Incentives  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  fostered  employee  stock  own- 
ership plans.  And  a  highly  innovative  piece 
of  legislation.  Introduced  last  July  by  the 
Senate  Majority  whip,  Alan  Cranston  of  Cali- 
fornia, one  of  the  few  liberals  to  survive  the 
Reagan  sweep,  would  have  established  an  In- 
vestment rollover  acooxmt,  whereby  an  Inves- 
tor oouid  defer  the  tax  liability  on  long-term 
gains  In  securities  If  he  reinvested  the  pro- 
ceeds in  another  security  (much  like  the  tax 
break  currently  employed  by  homeowners) . 

Since  the  97th  Congress  convened  In  Janu- 
ary, the  trend.  If  anything,  has  grown  strong- 
er. President  Reagan,  of  course,  has  now 
thrown  the  fxill  weight  of  his  ofllce  behind 
the  Kemp-Roth  propKieals,  which  would  cut 
tax  brackets  virtually  across-the-board  by  10 
percent  per  year  over  the  next  three  years, 
and  speed  up  the  write-off  of  plant  and 
equipment.  Moreover,  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  message,  the  Chief  Executive  spoke  of 
a  second,  or  follow-on,  tax  bill  which  may 
prove  equally  fruitful.  Surely  the  possibili- 
ties are  almost  endless. 

Thus,  Congressman  Schulze  has  reintro- 
duced his  Individual  Investors  Incentive  Act. 
as  well  as  the  Small  Business  T'ax  Relief  Act 
of  1981.  which,  among  other  provisions, 
would  permit  a  small  businessman  to  sell 
his  company  and  reinvest  the  proceeds  with- 
in 18  months  In  another  venture  without 
being  subject  to  tax.  With  fine  bipartisan- 
ship, both  Republicans  and  Democrats  have 
dropped  into  the  hopper  measures  that  pro- 
pose to  lower  the  levy  on  capital  gains  from 
28  percent  to  18  percent.  One  Imaginative 
bigwig  on  Wall  Street  Is  lining  up  support 
for  a  proposal  to  cut  the  capital  gains  levy 
to  zero — but  only  on  new  commitments.  Here 
is  how  he  recently  outlined  his  scheme  to 
the  House  Budget  Committee:  "If  the  capi- 
tal gains  tax  were  reduced  to  zero  on  new 
investments,  anyone  expecting  future  gains 


would  have  a  powerful  Incentive  to  sell  Im- 
mediately and  reinvest  the  proceeds.  ...  As 
a  result,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  tax  change  would  unleash  a  large 
volume  of  selling  and  reinvestment  of  as- 
seu.  Thanks  to  the  unlocking  of  existing 
capital  gains  through  the  surge  In  trading 
activity,  the  Treasury  would  get  a  substan- 
tial windfall  In  the  form  of  increased  tax 
revenues  trom  a  capital  gains  tax. 

•Looking  further  ahead,  general  tax  rev- 
enues should  Increase  by  a  large  amount 
under  this  proposal  because  of  lu  stimula- 
tive impact  on  business  activity.  We  have 
run  this  proposal  through  the  DRI  econo- 
metric model,  comparing  what  would  hap- 
pen after  its  adoption  with  a  baseline  solu- 
tion that  assumes  no  tax  changes.  Under 
those  assumptions,  the  model  shows  that 
economic  growth  would  accelerate  sig- 
nificantly so  that  the  budget  position  would 
show  a  $122.6  billion  surplus  by  1985  with  an 
accommodating  monetary  policy  and  an 
•89.3  billion  surplus  with  a  non -accommo- 
dating monetary  policy.  Although  one  may 
quibble  about  the  assumptions  or  the  pre- 
cise magnitudes  involved,  such  a  tax  change 
seems  likely  to  result  in  a  major  increase  In 
revenues  to  the  Treasury.  In  other  words, 
this  Is  a  tax  cut  that  would  boost  tax  reve- 
nues in  both  the  short  and  long  run.  The 
large  expansion  of  future  revenues  would 
result  from  an  acceleration  in  business  acti- 
vity, a  sharp  Increase  in  employment,  and 
an  accompanying  reduction  In  unemploy- 
ment." 

And  just  consider  what  has  happened  since 
the  capital  gains  tax  was  slashed.  As  the 
Securities  Industry  Association  has  taken 
pains  to  point  out.  the  cost  to  the  Treasury 
has  turned  out  to  be  gratlfylngly  low.  In- 
stead of  the  $2.2  billion  per  year  In  lost  rev- 
enues officially  forecast  at  the  time  of  en- 
actment, the  Treasury  last  sununer  con- 
ceded that  thanks  to  unexpectedly  heavy 
realized  gains,  the  figures  would  run  to  only 
1.3  billion,  or  40  percent  less.  (Moreover.  SIA 
cogently  argues,  even  these  estimates,  based 
as  they  are  on  effective  tax  rates  of  only  H 
percent  for  1979-30.  Instead  of  the  14.2  per- 
cent that  prevailed  during  a  comparable 
period  In  the  late  Sixties,  continued  to  over- 
state the  Impact  on  revenues.) 

A  few  weeks  ago.  new  official  estimates  sur- 
faced. From  tax  returns  filed  In  1979.  pre- 
liminary data  now  suggest  that  at  worst,  the 
net  loss  in  revenues  came  to  only  ClOO  mil- 
lion. In  fact,  some  studies  of  the  data  Indi- 
cate that  far  from  losing  any  revenue  what- 
soever, the  Treasury  collected  over  $1  bil- 
lion more  at  the  lower  1979  rates  than  at 
higher  rates  In  the  previous  year.  On  the 
basis  of  costs  to  benefits.  Including  a  surge 
In  new  Incorporations  and  new  Jobs,  the  cut 
In  the  capital  gains  tax  clearly  winds  up 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 

Yet  believe  it  or  not.  there  are  those  who 
still  fall  to  understand  the  significance  of 
what  has  happened.  A  year  or  so  ago  The 
New  York  Times  ran  an  editorial  so  ofi-base 
that  It  led  the  W.  R.  Grace  Company  to 
spend  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  set 
the  record  straight.  What  the  times  was  say- 
ing, briefly,  was  that  the  cut  in  the  capital 
gains  tax  had  achieved  virtually  nothing. 
How  wrong  can  you  get?  Let  me  share  with 
you  the  numbers. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1978  was  passed  in 
October  of  that  year.  In  1978.  45  companies 
made  public  offerings  of  common  stock, 
thereby  raising  $250  million.  Tn  1979.  81  com- 
panies went  public,  raising  $506  million.  Last 
year.  237  companies  went  public  and  raised 
$1.4  billion.  To  bring  the  figures  up  to  date, 
since  the  turn  of  the  year.  96  companies 
have  gone  public,  compared  to  22  in  the  like 
period  of  1980.  In  the  process,  they  have  al- 


ready raised  $684.6  million,  more  than  four 
times  as  much  as  was  raised  in  the  like  pe- 
riod of  1980. 

Moreover,  there's  very  little  doubt  that 
much  of  the  strength  In  the  stock  market  as 
a  whole,  which  has  seen  a  number  of  leading 
stock  market  indices  rise  to  all-time  highs, 
has  comf  ^om  the  Improved  tax  climate, 
especially  the  cut  In  the  capital  gains  tax. 
In  a  special  analysis  a  year  or  so  ago.  the 
leading  stock  brokerage  firm  of  Merrill  Lynch 
estimated  that  without  the  cut  in  the  capi- 
tal gains  tax.  prices  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  would  be  nearly  10  percent  below 
current  levels.  It  went  on  to  add :  if  the  fur- 
ther cuts  In  the  capital  gains  tax  approved 
last  year  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
and  increasingly  likely  in  the  light  of  the 
new  political  climate,  (a  maximum  rate  for 
Individuals  of  20  percent,  and  a  called-for 
alternative  tax  of  20  percent)  should  be 
adopted,  the  U.S.  would  enjoy  a  significant 
advance  In  spending  on  plants  and  equip- 
ment, and  a  greater  rate  of  growth  in  pro- 
ductivity. In  such  clrcumstwices.  If  one  can 
believe  the  folks  at  MerrlU  Lynch,  between 
now  and  1985,  the  Standard  &  Poor's  500 
would  rise  from  Its  current  level  of  130  or  no 
to  over  200. 

Will  the  same  be  true  of  Kemp-Roth  or  the 
other  proposed  reforms?  Nobody  can  be  sure, 
but  there  is  reason  to  think  so.  That's  par- 
ticularly true  In  the  light  of  the  vast  ex- 
plosion of  cash  transactions,  sub  roea  deal- 
ings, and  underreported  and  unreported  In- 
come. The  underground  economy,  as  It  was 
dubbed  by  Professor  Peter  M.  Gutmann  of 
Baruch  College,  City  University  of  New  York, 
first  surfaced  just  a  few  years  ago.  Since  then 
estimates  of  Its  size,  scope  and  rate  of  growth 
have  been  continuously  revised  upward. 

Back  in  1977,  when  Professor  Gutmann. 
through  the  use  of  such  techniques  as 
analyzing  the  amount  of  currency  In  circula- 
tion, did  his  plo^ieerlng  work,  he  put  the 
size  of  the  U.S.  underground  economy  at  •ns 
billion,  or  slightly  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  legal  gross  national  product,  a  figure 
which  a  subsequent  IRS  study  did  much  to 
confirm.  More  recently,  he  has  revised  up- 
ward hl&  estimates  to  closer  to  15  percent  of 
GNP  (at  current  levels,  over  •2.7  trillion),  a 
staggering  total  which  other  scholars  none- 
theless deem  too  low. 

Tn  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  November  1979,  Professor  Gut- 
mann probed  deeper;  "What  is  the  theoreti- 
cal ..  .  tax  loss  Involved  In  the  subterranean 
economy?  The  upper  IRS  estimate  Is  ^26 
billion  for  1976.  However,  the  trs  study  team 
left  out  a  number  of  categories  and  may  have 
underestimated  others  Once  these  omitted 
categories  are  added,  the  tax  loss  for  1976 
will  be  more  than  $35  billion,  corresponding 
to  the  higher  13  to  14  percent  estimate  of 
the  subterranean  Income  as  a  percentage  of 
legal  GNP.  For  1979,  the  tax  loss  correspond- 
ing to  the  higher  13  to  14  percent  estimate  of 
the  subterranean  Income  as  a  percentage  of 
legal  GNP  would  be  over  •50  billion." 

In  Professor  Gutmann's  view,  reducing 
taxes  would  shift  production  and  trade  from 
the  underground  to  the  legal  economy, 
thereby,  so  to  speak,  surfacing  the  scratch. 
In  combination  with  the  Lafler  curve,  which 
projects  an  increase  In  economic  activity  at 
lower  tax  rates,  the  result  could  be  an  in- 
crease In  the  Treasury's  take.  "Politicians," 
presclently  writes  the  economist,  "may  yet 
be  able  to  advocate  tax  reduction  and  a  bal- 
anced budget  at  one  and  the  same  time." 
Long  before  supply  side  economics  works  Its 
long-range  miracles,  then,  the  fiscal  results 
may  loom  large.  After  all.  it's  easier  to  render 
unto  Caesar  at  reasonable  rates. 

Let  me  conclude  by  quoting  some  of  the 
observations  made  last  week  at  a  Financial 
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Writers  dl  nner  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Donald  T  Regan.  (By  the  way.  unlllce  his 
two  predecessors.  O.  William  Miller  and  W. 
Michael  lllumenthal.  Ekjn  Regan  puU  his 
first  nam!  up  front.  That  may  not  make 
him  the  i;reaiest  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
since  Andrew  Mellon,  but  It  strikes  me  as  a 
pretty  goQ a  start.) 

In  any  ( ase,  Regan  last  week  said  a  mouth- 
ful: "For  the  supply-side  policy  to  work, 
taxpayers  don't  have  to  respond  to  lower 
marginal  tax  rates  by  giving  up  vacations, 
going  on  a  double-shift  and  saving  all  of 
their  Inccme.  When  you  have  a  work  force 
of  more  tl  lan  100  million  people,  small  Indi- 
vidual responses  result  In  a  large  aggregate 
effect.  If  t  ie  average  number  of  hours  worked 
per  week  Ises  from  35  to  35.5  QNP  rises  by 
>42  billioii.  If  the  absentee  rate  declines  by 
one-half  j  ercentage  point.  QNP  rlsej  oy  »10 
billion.  11  the  personal  savings  rate  rises 
from  abo\  t  5.5  percent  to  about  7.5  percent 
private  si  vlngs  Increaise  by  »42  billion  an- 
nually at  current  Income  levels.  The  In- 
creased SI  vlngs.  together  with  the  revenue 
■reflows'  I  nd  the  budget  cuts,  more  than 
pay  for  tlie  tax  cuts,  thus  making  possible 
increased   capital   formation." 

Regan  then  told  the  financial  writers: 
"What  tills  Administration  proposes  and 
Intends  li  not  a  mere  tinkering  with  the 
machlner;  .  "New  beginning'  dees  not  mask 
Just  anotl  ler  foredoomed  effort  at  economic 
fine-tunlr  g.  It  does  not  describe  a  mere  nib- 
bling at  the  edges,  or  the  latest  short-term 
reaction  tj  a  long-term  problem,  or  another 
spasm  of  counter-cyclical  tax  cuts.  In  It."! 
scope,  capacity  for  results,  daring,  and  com- 
prehension of  the  dynamics  of  our  people 
and  the  u  iderlylng  strength  of  our  economic 
system.  II  can  only  be  compared  with  the 
economic  ferment  that  produced  the  Federal 
Reserve  S'stem  In  1913,  or  the  first  hundred 
days  of  19  33. 

"But  I  believe  that  even  these  compari- 
sons fall  short  of  the  real  nature  of  this 
'new  beginning.'  For  what  Is  really  involved 
Is  what  oLr  scientific  breathren  call  a  new 
'paradlgnv^a  fresh  way  of  looking  at  a 
universe.  We  are  proposing  nothing  less  than 
a  new  understanding  of  the  mechanics  of 
the  econoiilc  universe." 

April  19,  1981,  has  come  and  gone.  Before 
Tax  Day  rplls  around  again  next  year,  there's 
reason  tojiope  and  to  believe  that  the  whole 
world  of  naance  will  be  a  different  and  better 
place.        I 

PRESIDENT  SADAT 

Mr,  HtLMS.  Mr.  President,  President 
Sadat's  death  is  a  tragedy,  not  only  for 
Egypt,  tut  for  the  entire  free  world. 
Many  fire  things  have  been  said  today 
about  P-esldent  Sadat's  courage  and 
statesma  :iship. 

I  shart  in  these  sentiments.  But  I  hope 
we  can  g(  i  one  step  farther. 

President  Sadat's  great  achievement 
was  the  peace  accords  between  Egypt 
and  Israel,  worked  out  at  Camp  David 
2  years  ago.  It  was  clear  from  the  outset 
that  thii  peace  would  be  unsustainable 
in  the  long  run  without  major  progress 
toward  i  Palestinian  homeland  on  the 
West  bark. 

Presidiint  Sadat  gambled  his  policy 
and  his  life  that  his  great  gesture  in 
Jerusalem  would  be  reciprocated  in  a 
similar  gesture  by  others  so  that  a  com- 
prehensi  re  peace  between  Jew  and  Arab 
could  ccme  about.  He  believed  that 
Israeli  security  and  a  Palestinian  home- 
land were  not  mutually  exclusive,  but 


rather  that  they  were  in  an  ultimate 
sense,  two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 

Let  us  today  resolve  that  President 
Sadat  will  not  have  died  in  vain.  Let  us 
instead  take  our  inspiration  from  Presi- 
dent Sadat's  own  courage  and  states- 
manship, and  redouble  our  diplomatic 
efforts  to  seek  a  comprehensive  settle- 
ment In  Palestine,  and  a  historic  recon- 
ciliation between  Jew  and  Arab. 


EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY  TRADE 
POLICIES  AGAIN  THREATENING 
U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  our  trad- 
ins?  relationship  with  the  10-nation 
trading  group,  commonly  known  as  the 
European  Community,  or  the  EC.  Is  in 
danger  of  entering  the  path  of  serious 
confrontation.  Hie  history  of  our  trad- 
ing relationship  with  the  EC  is  replete 
with  conflict  and  subsequent  reconcili- 
ation, but  nowhere  has  the  occasion  for 
disagreement  been  more  prevalent  than 
with  trade  in  agricultural  commodities. 

While  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  have  heard  from  time  to  time  of 
problems  In  agricultural  trade  with  the 
European  Community,  the  potential  for 
confrontation  currently  may  exceed 
that  of  any  prior  trade  disputes.  The  po- 
tential conflict  that  I  refer  to  involves 
policy  decisions  presently  being  con- 
templated by  the  EC  Commission  that 
would  Infringe  upon  our  export  market 
access. 

In  essence,  the  present  contention 
centers  around  two  specific  EC  policy 
measures: 

First,  establishment  of  new  protec- 
tionist barriers  for  their  domestic  pro- 
duction; and  second,  more  aggressive 
utilization  of  export  subsidies  in  order  to 
dispose  of  surplus  production. 

Wh  le  conT^la  nt3  against  Community 
trading  practices  are  not  new.  the  In- 
creased use  of  such  measures  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  world  agricultural  bal- 
ance is  least  likely  to  absorb  the  result- 
ant disruptions.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  have  another  short 
crop  this  year,  world  grain  production  is 
estimated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  increase  by  60  million 
tons  over  the  1980  production  level,  to 
1,490  billion  tons. 

However,  world  grain  consumption  is 
estimated  to  increase  by  only  20  million 
tons  above  the  level  for  1980,  to  1,470 
billion  tons.  The  end  result  •?rtll  be  an 
enlargement  in  world  grain  stocks  by  20 
million  tons.  Part  of  the  reason  why  this 
year's  world  grain  production  estimate 
is  above  that  for  1980  is  because  of  ex- 
pectations of  another  large  crop  in  EC 
nations.  Yet.  rather  than  storing  this 
extra  production,  the  EC's  apparent 
strategy  is  to  limit  imports  and  increase 
export  subsidies  in  order  to  unloaul  their 
surplus  production  on  the  world  market. 

This  strategy  comes  as  a  surprise  to 
many  of  us  associated  with  U.S.  agricul- 
tural trade.  It  was  our  understanding 
that  the  EC  leaders  were  seriously  con;;^ 
sidering  reforms  to  the  common  a^jicol- 


tural  policy,  or  CAP  as  it  Is  referred  to 
by  trade  specialists. 

The  CAP  is  the  policy  framework  from 
which  previous  EC  measures  of  protec- 
t.onism  and  export  subsidies  have 
evolved.  Reportedly,  proposals  on  effec- 
tive reform  of  the  CAP  were  to  be  acted 
upon  at  the  July  meeting  of  the  EC 
Council  of  Ministries.  However,  it  turned 
out  that  action  on  CAP  reform  was 
negligible. 

We  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  particular- 
ly tne  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  have  recognized  the 
limited  short-term  benefits,  but  long- 
t«rm  adjustment  problems,  inherent 
when  farmers  produce  for  Government 
guarantees.  Inevitably,  central  govern- 
ments accumulate  large  stocks  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  when  such  pro- 
grams are  pursued.  Over  the  past  dec- 
ade, the  United  States  has  bitten  the 
bullet  and  altered  the  direction  of  farm 
programs  generally  away  from  Govern- 
ment possession  of  excess  production  to 
market  clearance  of  domestic  surpluses. 

The  Senate  recently  passed  S.  884,  the 
Agricultural  and  Food  Act  of  1981.  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  trend  toward 
market-oriented  farm  programs. 

Because  of  the  recent  policy  decisions 
made  in  the  Senate  regarding  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs.  I  am  all  the  more 
disappointed  by  cmiinous  signals  ema- 
nating from  representatives  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community.  Their  leaders  are  con- 
templating the  imposition  of  a  consump- 
tion tax  on  edible  oils  and  import 
restrictions  on  gluten  feed. 

Unilateral  action  of  this  nature  would 
portend  adverse  consequences  for  U.S. 
exports  of  soybeans  and  corn  gluten  feed 
into  their  market.  Our  Government  con- 
siders any  attempt  to  impose  duties  or 
quotas  on  these  commodities  to  be  non- 
negotiable.  I  support  the  administra- 
tion's policy. 

In  addition,  the  Community  has  be- 
come more  aggressive  in  its  application 
of  export  subsidies  for  wheat  shipments 
in  order  to  displace  U.S.  market  shares 
in  such  traditional  markets  as  Brazil,  the 
Caribbean,  and  Southeast  Asia.  Sub- 
sidies exist  on  poultry  and  other  com- 
modities which  have  reduced  U.S.  mar- 
ket shares  for  our  exports. 

With  particular  reference  to  EC  poul- 
try subsidies,  the  U.S.  industry  recently 
submitted  a  petition  for  compensation 
under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  I  support  this  petition  as  a  valid 
complaint  and  trust  a  fair  and  accurate 
determination  will  be  made  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  concede  that  no 
nation,  including  our  own,  has  a  perfect 
record  with  regard  to  application  of  free 
trade  policies.  But.  by  golly,  we  can  and 
must  insist  on  fair  trade.  Obviously,  we 
must  have  fair  trade  if  the  agricultural 
export  industry  in  our  coimtry  is  going 
to  prosper. 

Ite-treaitiUfijyital  tothe  health  of  our 

^mtion's  econOTiyj  ThCTefore,  I  remind 

our  trading  partneis-thai  if  they  caimot 

abide  by  internationally  accepted  fair 
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trade  practices,  that  our  new  farm  bill 
has  an  export  subsidy  provision.  This 
authority  allows  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  and  implement  ex- 
port subsidies  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ties when  our  exports  are  significantly 
displacsd  by  subsidies  from  another 
country. 

So  that  there  is  no  misunderstanding. 
I  wish  to  state  for  the  record  that  this 
Senator  Is  no  advocate  of  export  sub- 
sidies. Nevertheless,  I  will  not  stahd  by 
and  allow  our  exporters  to  be  disadvan- 
taged by  subsidies  by  some  other  export- 
ing nation.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I 
initiated  the  language  that  comprises 
this  provision  in  the  farm  bill,  and  I  am 
gratified  that  it  obtained  the  consent  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  S3nate. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
alert  my  fellow  Senators  of  my  concern 
about  the  potential  for  protracted  con- 
frontation with  the  EC  should  they  de- 
cide to  implement  some  of  the  trade 
policy  proposals  now  being  considered  by 
the  Commission.  It  is  my  hope  to  hold 
hearings  on  these  issues  later  this  year  in 
order  to  explore  more  in  depth  all  pos- 
sible ramifications. 

Regarding  the  administration's  firm 
position  in  light  of  these  threats  to  our 
agricultural  export  trade,  Mr.  Seely  G. 
Lodwick.  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  International  Affairs  and  Commodity 
Programs,  recently  made  a  speech  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  where  he  addressed  this 
topic.  Mr.  Lodwick's  speech,  before  the 
Iowa  District  Export  Council,  made  the 
following  points : 

(1)  Any  prejudicial  action  against  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  soybeans  to  the  EC  "would  lead  to 
Immedl^iite  counteraction"; 

(2)  The  United  States  would  be  forced  to 
move  decisively  to  defend  Its  trade  Interests 
If  the  EC  "were  to  act  to  restrict  our  market 
opportunities  for  non-graln  feed  ingre- 
dients"; and 

(3)  Tlie  -use  of  subsidies  to  dispose  of  sur- 
plus grain  produced  In  the  EC  "Is  not  an 
acceptable  practice.  The  United  States  can- 
not accept  their  use  in  order  to  expand  the 
EC  share  of  the  world  market  at  the  expense 
of  U.S.  farmers." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Lodwick's  speech  to  the 
Iowa  District  Export  Council  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Doing  Busiitess  With  the  EtrBOPEAM 

COUMX7NITT 

Before  w©  begin  discussing  today's  settin'g 
let's  look  back  very  briefly  at  the  beginning 
of  the  European  Economic  Oommunlty.  It  Is 
Important  to  remember  that  the  United 
States  favored  European  Integration  long  be- 
fore 1957  when  the  Treaty  of  Rome  was 
signed.  The  Elsenhower  Administration  ac- 
tively supported  the  formation  of  the  H^l^o- 
pean  Community  at  that  time.  The  EC  was 
and  Is  important  for  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  European  problems,  for  the  stimulation 
of  economic  growth  and  for  mutual  protec- 
tion. Every  Presidential  Administration  since 
then  has  recognized  the  Importance  to  this 
country  of  an  integrated  Europe.  This  is 
certainly  true  of  the  Reagan  Administration. 

We  have  recognized  from  the  beginning 
that  a  unified  agriculture  is  essential  to  an 
Integrated  Europe.  There  are  good  reasons  for 


this.  After  all.  agriculture  Is  an  Important 
part  of  the  European  economy  and  society. 

The  original  commitment  to  econMnlc  inte- 
gration In  the  EC  Included  the  gradual  es- 
tabllabment  of  a  customs  union — the  freeing 
of  trade  between  the  members  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  common  customs  tariff  on 
imports  from  third  countries.  In  the  case  of 
agriculture,  this  could  not  be  done  without 
bringing  some  uniformity  and  centralization 
to  the  agricultural  programs  of  the  member 
nations. 

Nor  could  agriculture  simply  be  left  out 
of  a  customs  union.  The  original  membership 
of  the  European  Community  included  coun- 
tries that  are  major  agricultural  producers 
and  traders,  and  certain  of  these  countries 
expected  to  benefit  directly  from  the  export- 
ing of  agricultural  products. 

One-tenth  of  the  total  EC  area  Is  agricul- 
tural. More  than  8  percent  of  the  labor  force 
Is  still  on  the  land,  and  that  percentage  was 
higher  in  1957.  Agriculture  contributes  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  national  product  of  EC 
countries.  Agricultural  exports  to  countries 
outside  the  Community  amount  to  (21  bil- 
lion a  year— Including  dairy  products,  beef, 
grains,  pork,  fruits  and  vegetables,  oils  and 
fats. 

Agricultural  exports  are  especially  Impor- 
tant to  two  of  the  EC  members  that  are  high- 
ly Influential  In  the  development  of  Com- 
munity policy — Prance  and  the  Netherlands. 
Prance  has  nearly  half  the  agricultural  arei 
represented  by  the  original  six  EC  members 
and  two-thirds  of  the  farms  larger  than  250 
acres.  Nearly  one  Frenchman  In  four  was  em- 
ployed In  agriculture  In  1967. 

While  the  Netherlands  has  a  much  more 
limited  cropland  area,  its  animal  product  ex- 
ports are  highly  important.  Germany,  too 
— while  less  concerned  with  agricultural  ex- 
ports— has  an  influential  farm  and  rural 
population  concerned  with  protecting  Its 
long-term  Interests.  All  In  aU,  It  was  ap- 
parent In  1957  that  a  single  agricultural  pol- 
icy would  be  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
economic  union. 

So  when  the  Treaty  of  Rome  was  signed 
by  the  initial  membership  of  six  countries.  It 
laid  the  basis  for  a  Common  Agricultural 
Policy  called  the  CAP.  The  purposes  of  the 
CAP.  as  suted  In  the  Rome  Treaty,  were  to 
increase  farm  productivity.  stabUlze  markets, 
ensure  a  fair  standard  of  living  for  farmers, 
guarantee  regular  supplies,  and  ensure  rea- 
sonable prices  for  consumers.  Those  are 
worthy  objectives.  In  practice,  the  EC's  goals 
are  more  specific  and  more  controversial. 

From  the  beginning  the  United  States  has 
urged  the  EC  to  be  outvrard  looking  rather 
than  Inward  looking  in  its  trade  and  outlook. 
On  matters  of  agricultural  policy  we  pointed 
out  to  the  EC  In  the  early  days  that  the 
United  States  experience  was  a  good  example 
of  what  can  happen  when  farmers  produce 
for  government  guarantees,  regardless  of 
whether  the  goals  are  self-sufficiency  or  In- 
come protection. 

EC  AGRICTTLrnKAL  POLICnS 

Not  only  have  Americans  found  themselves 
In  conflict  with  EC  policies  and  practices  at 
times,  so  have  agricultural  interests  In  other 
countries.  In  recent  months: 

The  Australians  have  expressed  concern 
about  what  they  consider  to  be  subsidized 
and  unfair  competition  from  the  Commun- 
ity as  well  as  restrictions  affecting  their 
markets  within  the  EC.  The  Australians  are 
concerned  about  their  trade  In  such  varied 
conunodlties  as  beef,  canned  fruit  and  wheat 
flour. 

The  Australians,  along  with  Brazil  and 
many  developing  coim tries,  have  taken  OATT 
actions  against  the  rapid  expansion  of  sugar 
production  In  the  Community  along  with  the 
EC  policy  of  subsidized  sugar  exports.  The 
rapid  increase  in  subsidized  EC  sugar  exports 


in  recent  months  has  further  depressed  world 
sugar  prices  and  has  also  had  unfavorable 
repercussions  on  the  domestic  VIS.  sugar 
market. 

Yugoslavia  has  been  frustrated  in  Its  effort 
to  obtain  an  EC  quota  for  Its  baby  beef  that 
would  take  account  of  Its  traditional  trade 
with  Greece. 

Expansion  of  the  Community  this  year  to 
include  Greece — and  the  upcoming  additions 
of  Spain  and  Portugal — add  new  complica- 
tions. But  the  basic  Issues  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy. 

The  first  CAP  regulations,  as  established  in 
1962.  covered  grains,  poultry,  pork.  eggs,  and 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Since  then,  regtilatlons 
for  practically  all  other  agricultural  com- 
modities have  been  added,  and  regulations 
for  alcohol  and  potatoes  are  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Community.  All  of  these  basic 
regulations  are  centered  su-ound  three  funda- 
mental principles:  (1)  Community  prefer- 
ence. (2)  common  pricing,  and  (3)  common 
financing. 

Community  preference  establishes  within 
each  EC  country  a  preferred  market  for  agri- 
cultural products  of  other  EC  countries.  This 
helps  Insulate  the  EC  from  world  market 
price  fluctuations.  In  addition  to  charging 
tariffs  on  some  Imported  goods,  the  EC  Im- 
poses variable  levies  which  come  into  play 
when  world  market  prices  fall  below  the 
minimum  Import  prices  established  by  the 
EC. 

When  EC  agricultural  products  are  ex- 
F>orted.  especially  In  the  case  of  surplus 
items,  the  Community  Increasingly  uses  ex- 
port subsidies  to  make  these  commodities 
more  competitive  In  the  world  market.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  the  EC  price  should  go 
below  the  world  price,  the  Community  may 
use  an  export  levy  to  keep  products  within 
the  Community. 

Domestically,  the  Conununlty  uses  inter- 
vention prices  to  further  support  farm  In- 
come. The  Intervention  price  Is  the  price  at 
which  a  producer  Is  assured  a  buyer,  since 
the  Intervention  agency  In  each  EC  coimtry 
Is  obligated  to  buy  at  that  price.  Last  month, 
for  example,  the  EC  price  for  wheat  was  »180 
per  metric  ton — about  •490  a  bushel.  Any 
producer  who  could  not  get  1180  for  his 
wheat  In  the  market  could  turn  It  over  to 
the  Intervention  agency  and  receive  that 
price. 

Under  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy, 
the  EC  also  subsidizes  the  production  of 
processed  fruits  and  vegetables,  most  oilseeds 
including  soybeans,  fleld  beans  and  peas  used 
in  animal  feed,  and  various  producU  used  In 
baking,  brewing,  and  glucose  manufacture. 
The  EC  also  grants  direct  aid  to  farmers  in 
underprivileged  areas. 

The  second  principle  of  the  CAP— common 
pricing— requires  the  price  of  an  agricul- 
tural conunodlty  to  be  the  same  throughout 
the  EC.  without  Interference  from  either  na- 
tional duties  or  subsidies  The  common  pric- 
ing principle  has  often  been  disrupted  by 
fluctuations  In  exchange  rates,  and  to  deal 
with  this  the  Community  has  a  system  of 
offsetting  border  taxes  and  subsidies. 

Under  the  third  principle — common  fi- 
nancing—the  coat  of  the  Common  Agricul- 
tural Policy  Is  shared  among  the  member 
states  through  a  mechanism  known  as  the 
European  Agricultural  Guidance  and  Guar- 
antee Fund  One  section  of  this  fund  finances 
market  support  expenditures  such  as  Inter- 
vention Durchaees.  stockpiling  costs,  and  ex- 
port subsidies.  Another  section  finances  In- 
ternal programs  aimed  at  Improving  the 
structure  of  agriculture 

Where  do  these  funds  come  from? 

PATl;«G   THE    COSTS   OP   THE   CAP 

The  most  direct  burden  falls  on  the  EC 
budget,  and  this  Is  causing  Increased  con- 
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Psi-ls.  Bonn    and  Rome  than  they 

Washington,  Chicago,  or  Des  Moines. 

■«  rproductlon   In   order    to    profit 

gov<  rnment  policy  suggests  that  the 

Common  Agricultural  Policy  are 

lly  a  third  contributor — the  world 

irhlch  the  U.S.  Is  a  major  part. 

EC  policies  seek  to  shift  the 

doniestlc  programs  to  other  trading 

t  irough    unfair   competition   and 

Import  taxes  and  other  tlutles  and 

Is  an  Inward  looking  policy. 

examble   would   be  the   proposed  tax 

'( getable  oils  now  being  advocated 

ijles  wUhln  the  Community.  In- 

^he  EC's  willingness  to  shift  the 

domestic  programs  to  the  world 

an  1    that    includes    the    American 

source  of  concern  to  the  United 


TUB    IMPACT    ON    U.S.    TRADB 


I  sometlnjes  get  the  question :  Why  are  you 

It  VS.  export   business  In  the 

Community  in  view  of  the  growth 

place  in  that  market?  VS. 

exports  to  the  Common  Market 

17  times  since   1957  when 

Rome  was  signed  by  six  nations 

Integrate  their  economies. 

U.S.  agriculture's  market  In 

grown  since  1957 — so  has  every- 

farm  product  sales  to  the  EC-9 

fiom  $5.6  billion  In  calendar  year 

billion  in  1980. 1  would  add  three 

however : 

1975,   the  Community  has  de- 
share  of  U.S.  agriculture's  export 
over  one-fourth  to  about  one- 
agricultural  market,  the  EC  Is 
s^gnant  In  a  world  market  that 
been    growing   and   dynamic, 
result  of  Internal  EC  policy  decl- 
result  of  basic  economic  forces, 
for  the  first  time  In  history. 
behind  Asia  as  a  market  for  U.S. 
(I  refer  to  all  of  Asia  and  all 
exclusive   of   the   Soviet   Union 
both  continents.)  This  Is  an 
377  years  during  which 
our  primary  agricultural  market, 
largest  category  In  U.S.  agrlcul- 
has    lost    substantial 
the  EC.  Between  1973  and  1980. 
of  grains  and  grain  products 
fell  In  value  from  $2.2 
7  billion  dollars.  The  tonnage 
15.6  million  to  11.8  million. 


straci  dies 
shl  rt — after 
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Feed  grain  exporta,  mostly  com.  declined 
from  13  million  tons  in  1975  to  9.4  million 
tons  In  1980.  Wheat  export*  to  that  market 
fell  from  3,5  mUUoa  tons  to  1.S  inUUo&  ton«. 


That  deficit  wu  more  than  made  up  by 
soybeans  and  other  commodities  not  sub- 
ject to  the  EC's  variable  levy— so  that  total 
farm  sale*  to  the  LC  did  appreciate,  but 
modestly  as  I  have  said.  In  the  five  years, 
U.S.  sales  of  soybeans  rose  from  S.7  million 
tone  to  9.6  million  tons  and  soybean  meal 
from  2.6  million  to  3.8  million  tons. 

The  decline  In  VS.  com  exports  to  the 
Community  reflects  l)oth  an  Increase  In  EC 
producUon  and  a  declining  rata  of  growth 
In  feed  grain  consumption.  Botb  are  the 
result  of  encouragement  by  the  EC  of  Its 
own  production  at  high  prices,  isolated  from 
Import  compeUtlon  by  variable  levies.  Let 
ua  not  forget  that  these  levlee  are  a  tax 
on  the  consumer  of  the  EC. 

At  the  same  time  the  SC  lyitem  has 
attracted  competitive  products,  from  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  As  we  bave 
seen,  US. -soybean  shipments  bave  Increased 
68  percent  In  volume — although  even  this 
growth  has  lagged  behind  the  overall  ex- 
pansion In  our  world  soybean  market.  U.S. 
soybean  exports  to  non-EC  countries  have 
grown  by  74  percent  In  the  past  five  years. 

THS  TBIXAT  TO  v.*.  •OTBXAltS  AKD  CKAUT 

pmooucTS 

Even  our  $3.0  bUllon  KC  market  for  oil- 
seeds, mostly  soybeans,  is  subject  to  occas- 
ional assault  from  EC  policymakers.  And  any 
serious  threat  to  our  soybean  duty  binding 
would  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  our  trading 
relaUonsblp  with  the  Community. 

The  EC  Commission  Is  actively  conslder- 
a  proposal  for  Imposing  a  tax  on  vegetable 
and  marine  fats  and  oils.  It  seems  that  this 
tax  would  be  Imposed  directly  on  soybeans. 
Similar  measures  bave  been  proposed  In  the 
EC  before,  and  now  are  being  raised  In  the 
context  of  EC  enlargement  to  Include  Spain. 
In  the  past  we  have  vigorously  protested  that 
any  restriction,  such  as  a  tax,  would  nullify 
our  duty  bindings  on  soybeans  and  soybean 
products. 

We  have  once  again  made  that  point,  this 
time  through  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Block, 
who  In  late  May  warned  EC  leaders  In  Brus- 
sels and  other  European  capitals  that  we  will 
defend  U.S.  trading  rlghU  In  Europe  and 
throughout  the  world.  No  other  Itsue  has  so 
great  a  potential  as  the  soybean  question 
for  seriously  undermining  our  trade  with 
the  Community. 

While  we  support  Spanish  entry,  as  we 
have  supported  the  creation  and  enlargement 
of  the  Community  from  the  beginning,  we 
expect  that  the  Community  alone  will  bear 
the  cost  of  any  economic  adjustments  that 
occur.  We  realize  that  Internal  adjustments 
are  sometimes  painful  to  some  economic 
groups  but  healthful  adjustments  are  the 
only  acceptable  option  for  a  responsible  trad- 
ing partner. 

The  United  States  views  the  bindings  on 
soybeans  and  soybean  products  as  being  not 
negotiable  nor  will  we  accept  any  Indirect 
Impairment  of  these  bindings.  Any  action 
which  would  adversely  affect  this  $4  billion 
export  would  lead  to  Immediate  U.S.  counter- 
action. You  see  we  don't  feel  that  we  should 
bear  the  cost  of  the  adjustments  brought 
about  by  the  enlargement  of  the  EC.  The 
EC  Is.  after  all,  a  large,  vigorous  entity 
hardly  needing  special  concessions. 

We  are  also  disturbed  by  pressures  to  limit 
EC  Imports  of  non-grain  feed  Ingredients, 
particularly  corn  gluten  feed.  Certain  voices 
in  the  EC  advocate  unbinding  the  zero  duty 
bound  In  thp  O.^TT.  cltln?  as  a  Justification 
the  growth  in  imports  of  corn  gluten  and 
fe:;rs  thct  rising  output  of  ethanol  and  corn 
sweetener  production  In  the  United  States 
win  sharply  increase  imports. 

Secretary  Block  told  Community  leaders 
In  May  that  their  fears  are  unfounded.  The 


t£~hnology  of  producing  Isoglucoee  com 
sweetener  Is  such  that  even  with  an  Increased 
Isoglucose  output,  com  gluten  production 
will  not  Increase.  As  for  ethanol,  this  admin- 
istration has  given  a  very  low  priority  to 
gasohol  production,  rescinding  $500  million 
of  the  $525  million  In  loans  authorized  by 
the  previous  administration. 

Te  reason  for  the  increase  In  U.S.  exports 
of  com  gluten  to  the  EC  Is  simply  market 
price.  Com  gluten  prices  In  the  United  States 
currently  are  about  25  percent  higher  than 
those  for  domestic  corn,  while  the  price  of 
corn  gluten  In  the  EC  Is  as  much  as  20  per- 
cent below  EC  corn  prices  due  to  the  Com- 
munity's high  price  supports.  U.S.  produc- 
tion has  Increased  moderately,  but  domes- 
tic utilization  has  declined  dramatically  as 
available  supplies  have  been  drawn  Into  ex- 
port channels. 

With  an  export  trade  In  non-grain  feed 
Ingredients  valued  at  $600-700  million  last 
year  at  stake,  the  United  States  would  be 
forced  to  move  decisively  to  defend  Its  trade 
Interests  If  the  EC  were  to  act  to  restrict 
our  market  opportunities. 

VNTAn  coMPrrrnoN  in  othxx  mabkxts 

Even  more  serious  to  us  Is  the  Commu- 
nity's policy  In  relation  to  competition  with 
VS.  products  In  third  country  markets. 

liie  HjC  hjs,  for  example,  adopted  an  In- 
creasingly aggressive  wheat  and  wheat  fiour 
export  policy,  using  subsidies  to  dispose  of 
surplus  grain  In  world  markets.  Most  re- 
cently. It  has  targeted  key  U.S.  markets  In 
Latin  America  as  well  as  In  China,  where  the 
Commission  had  authorized  an  additional 
subsidy  above  that  provided  to  other  destina- 
tions. 

This  Is  happening  despite  the  EC's  assur- 
ances that  It  would  carefully  monitor  Its 
exports  and  Its  pledge  of  restraint  In  ex- 
porting to  markets  sensitive  to  the  United 
States.  Subsidized  wheat  exports  from  the 
EC  are  projected  to  Increase  by  some  4  mil- 
lion tons  m  the  current  marketing  year. 

Now  the  Community  Is  discussing  the 
adoption  of  a  similar.  Intensified  exnort 
policy  for  other  key  agricultural  products. 
This  would  use  subsidies,  long-term  supply 
RiTT'-ements.  and  s-eclal  credit  arrangements 
to  dispose  of  agricultural  surpluses  of  all 
kinds  In  the  world  market. 

Such  a  plsui  would  directly  affect  U.S. 
exports,  particularly  grains  and  poultry,  and 
It  v/ould  put  genuine  strain  on  the  trade 
relations  between  us.  We  do  not  question 
the  Community's  right  under  the  Subsidy 
Code  to  use  subsidies.  However,  we  cannot 
accept  their  use  In  order  to  expand  the  EC 
share  of  the  world  market  at  the  expense 
cf  U.S.  farmers,  who  must  compete  without 
any  direct  assistance  In  the  world  market. 
You  see,  we  welcome  economic  competition 
but  we  do  not  think  American  farmers 
should  have  to  compete  against  foreign 
treasuries. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  some  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  EC's  need  for  a  surplus  dis- 
posal program,  In  grain  at  least,  considering 
the  Community's  stocks  position  In  relation 
to  those  of  other  countries  and  Its  commit- 
ment to  world  food  security. 

Although  a  major  grain  exporter,  the  EC 
maintains  carryover  stocks  at  about  the  same 
relative  level  as  those  held  by  many  develop- 
ing countries.  This  is  disappointing  to  us  and 
to  other  wheat  trading  countries — Importers 
and  exporters  alike. 

recbnt    TmiNDS 

Recent  actions  within  the  European  Com- 
munity are  not  encouraging.  Community  of- 
ficials continue  to  talk  of  an  Increasing  em- 
phasis on  agricultural  exporta  and  domestic 
problems.  And  they  continue  to  view  their 
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ueeofexDortsubeldlesasanaccepUbletrade  basls-and  to  benefit  wherever  they  have  mittee  wants  to  conduct  a  dialog  with 

uMM  expon.  suuBiaiB-                .-  comparative  advantage.  me  on  the  amendment. 

The  Common  Agricultural  Policy  Is  nearlng  That  Is  why  the  United  States  continues  to         ^^  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Scn- 

an  important  Juncture,  a  point  where  the  work  toward  a  more  liberal  trade  system  in  ^^^  ^^^  yj^j^  ^  ^^    j  ^^^  m,^  advised 

Community  must  decide  its  principal  dlrec-  which  trade  distortions  would  be  at  a  mini-  ^        ^^    Senator    from    Oregon    (Mr. 

^^^^        ■'              _     .     _      .__.,„._-  nium.  This  Is  the  philosophy  underlymg  our 

discussions  with  European  Community  offl- 


tlon  for  the  future.  Is  the  Community  willing 
to  restrain  agricultural  production  effec- 
tively? Or  will  It  continue  to  become  more 
aggreaslve  as  a  subsidized  exporter?  So  far, 
the  EC  has  followed  the  latter  course,  one 
based  on  increasing  production,  higher  leveU 
of  Import  protection,  and  poUcles  of  subsi- 
dized surplus  disposal  abroad. 

Both  of  these  approaches  are  mentioned  in 
recent  proposals  for  CAP  reform,  although  a 
poUcy  of  aggressive  subsidized  exporting 
seems  to  have  the  upper  hand  In  both  word 
and  deed.  For  example,  the  Commission  has 
made  the  point  that  It  intends  in  the  long 
run  to  Increase  Its  share  of  the  value  added 
taxes  colle3ted  by  member  countries.  Jf  mem- 
ber states  agree  to  this — to  turn  over  a  larger 
share  of  VAT  receipts  to  the  Community— 
this  win  provide  additional  revenues  to  pay 
for  EC  export  subsidies.  Should  this  not  work 
out.  the  EC  may  find  additional  monies  by 
shlfUng  fimds  from  one  agricultural  sector 
to  another — for  example,  from  price  supports 
for  dairy  farmers  to  export  subsidies  for 
grains. 

Any  expansion  In  export  subsidies  by  the 
EC  win  damage  American  trade,  both  within 
the  Community  and  In  other  world  markets. 
We  axe  not  willing  to  submit  to  this,  nor  Is 
American  agriculture.  Section  301  complaints 
are  pending  or  planned  on  a  niunber  of  com- 
modities. Including  sugar,  wheat,  wheat 
flour,  and  poultry.  Other  actions  are  being 
studied  both  within  our  government  and 
ouuide,  with  a  view  toward  influencing  the 
future  policies  of  the  European  Community. 

THB  CASE  FOR  COOPKKATION 

Europe  Is  our  oldest  customer  and  one  of 
our  most  valued.  More  than  that,  we  share 
with  the  EC  countries  common  goals  of  free- 
dom and  plenty  In  a  stable  world  for  our 
citizens,  and  we  are  working  together 
toward  those  goals  In  many  International 
bodies  In  which  we  share  membership. 

The  world's  consumers  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly dependent  on  agricultural  trade. 
In  our  country  and  many  others,  agricul- 
tural trade  Is  necessary  to  maintain  levels  of 
living.  But  In  some  other  countries,  trade  can 
mean  life  Itself. 

Global  Inflation,  monetary  Instability,  and 
energy  problems  have  seriously  affected  the 
developed  countries.  But  they  have  been  ex- 
cruciating to  the  developing  countries.  In 
view  of  these  problems,  the  world's  major 
trading  nations  should  give  serious  thought 
to  our  obligations  to  other  nations. 

The  European  Community  and  the  United 
States  account  for  only  11  percent  of  the 
world's  population — yet  we  account  for 
about  half  of  all  world  trade  Including  about 
half  of  all  agricultural  trade.  This  places  a 
serloTis  responsibility  on  us  because  what  we 
do  affects  the  stability  of  International  trade, 
the  world  economy,  hence  the  welfare  of 
other  billions  of  people. 

This  poses  an  obligation  and  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  EC  and  the  United  States  to 
join  In  fostering  a  world  of  expanding  trade, 
where  products  move  freely,  and  food  be- 
comes more  available  to  all.  at  stable  and 
fair  prices.  We  do  not  want  to  lecture  the 
point,  but  economic  freedom  and  political 
freedom  walk  hand  In  hand. 

Domestic  farm  policies  In  this  Adminis- 
tration are  based  on  the  proposition  that 
American  agriculture  Is  now  part  of  a  world 
system.  We  bave  reached  a  point  where  U.S. 
farmers  are  capitalized  to  produce  for  the 
export  market.  They  expect  to  compete  in 
the  world  market  on  a  fair  and  realistic 


President  Reagan  Is  moving  the  United 
SUtes  toward  internal  policies  favoring  in- 
dividual Incentive  and  enterprise — with  a 
minimum  of  federal  regulation.  These  poli- 
cies are  consistent  with  external  policies  fav- 
oring trade  expansion  on  an  open  and  com- 
petitive basis. 

We  approach  our  customers  and  competi- 
tors with  an  Invitation  to  negotiate  for  lower 
trade  barriers  wherever  they  exist.  A  more 
ojjen  trading  world  Is  basic  to  the  successful 
functioning  of  a  food  economy  that  is  in- 
creasingly global. 

We  know  that  In  the  future  we  will  have 
to  deal  more  rationally  with  the  world's  food 
and  trade  problems.  The  United  States  and 
the  European  Community  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  together  In  a  Joint  leadership 
role.  We  support  this  objective 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  Inquire  If  there  is  further  morn- 
ing business. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

further  morning  business?  There  appears 
to  be  none.  Morning  business  is  closed. 


TELECOBiOifUNICATIONS  COMPETI- 
TION AND  DEREGULATION  ACT  OP 
1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bni  (S.  898)  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  Improved 
domestic  telecommunications,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  urge  Members  who 
have  amendments  to  this  bill  to  offer 
them  tis  soon  as  possible.  This  will  be  a 
short  day.  I  previously  announced  there 
would  be  no  rollcall  votes  to  begin  after 
3  p.m. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  BoscHwiTz)  has  an  amend- 
ment he  can  present  at  this  time. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  Is  not 
here  yet,  but  I  wUl  take  the  responsibil- 
ity for  encouraging  the  Senator  to  go 
ahead  smd  offer  his  amendment.  In  the 
meantime,  I  will  contact  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 


Packwood),  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  Is  on  his  way  to 
the  floor  and  should  be  here  momen- 
tarUy. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  ready  to  start  on  this  bill.  I  might 
Inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
if  he  Is  ready  with  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  am,  indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

UP    AMENDMENT   NO.   472 

(Purpose:  To  delete  section  237) 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendmwit  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wrrz),  for  himself.  Mr.  Pxessles.  Mr.  Btra- 
DiCK,  Mr.  DUEENBEBCER,  and  Mr.  Andrews, 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 472. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  Presldeat,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  176.  beginning  with  line  21,  s^rlka 
out  aU  through  line  23  on  page  177. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  my  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Pressler.  Burdick,  Duren- 
BERGER,  and  Andrews. 

Yesterday  the  Senate,  on  a  vote  of  59 
to  34,  agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATER  to  rcmove  three  pnr-  - 
sions  dealing  with  csAle  television  fr  m. 
S.  898.  A  majority  of  Senators  supported 
his  efforts  to  remove  those  provisio  is 
from  this  bill  and  allow  them  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  a  separate  niece 
of  legislation,  a  piece  of  legislation  leal- 
ing  only  with  cable  TV. 

This  amendment  would  delete  the  re- 
maining cable  provision  from  S.  898,  and 
allow  it  to  also  be  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  a  separate  cable  bill  on  which 
Senator  Goldwater  will  hold  hearings. 

Senator  Goldwater  did  not  include 
section  237  in  his  amendment  because 
section  237  was  in  the  bill  originally  and 
was  not  one  of  those  three  secticKis  that 
w-ere  added  at  the  last  moment.  It  is  only 
to  those  last  three  sedtioDS  thai  the  Sen- 
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ruling  the  FCC  has  at- 
clarlfy  the  definition  of  a 
on  a  number  of  occasions. 


What  al  1  of  this  has  accomplished  to- 
ward proylding  cable  service  to  rural 
areas  is  Q^estlonable — many  rural  tele- 
phone companies  have  sought  waivers 
to  the  FC'C  ban,  and  have  had  them 
conslderec .  Unfortunately,  it  has  become 
a  very  loi  g  and  drawn  out  process.  In 
some  instfjices  the  waiver  process  has 
taken  2'^  years.  In  the  January  1981 
proposed  rulemaking  the  Commission  re- 
port state^: 

Tbe  wal\^r  process  Is  a  considerable  bur- 
den on  their  (the  Commission's)  limited  re- 
sources and  service  to  the  community  is  de- 
layed until]  tbe  sulmlnlstratlve  processes  at 
the  Commission  are  concluded. 


The  FCC  report  further  stated: 
This  revfew  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
poUcles  our  rules  are  designed  to  promote 
no  longer  outweigh  tbe  burdens  Imposed  on 
rural  areasi 

The  CMnmisslon  went  on  to  discuss 
various  alternatives  for  defining  rural 
areas.  Accprding  to  FCC  staff,  a  final  re- 
port and  order  is  due  within  the  next 
couple  of :  months,  as  I  stated  before. 
Within  thie  next  couple  of  months  we 
will  have  ft  definition  of  what  niral  areas 
are.  It  is  my  hope  that  when  the  FCC 
does  issue  [this  report  and  order  they  will 
define  a  tural  area  broadly  enough  to 
allow  for  the  greatest  provision  of  cable 
service  as]  possible  in  rural  areas.  The 
Commission  Is  also  expected  to  issue  a 
report  sooti  ttiat  wlU  examine  the  cross- 
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issue  in  general.  The  bottom 


to  the  cross  ownership  ban 


would  make  cable  television  service 
available  to  rural  areas  sooner  than  if 
crojs  .'>wnersh^p  rules  remain  in  effect  as 
they  are. 

If  section  237  remains  in  the  bill  it 
will  require  the  FCC  to  go  through  their 
administrative,  bureaucratic  process 
again  to  allow  for  rural  exemption  to  the 
crooo  ownership  ban.  As  I  stated  be-lore,  I 
feel  it  makes  much  better  sense  to  allow 
the  FCC  to  complete  their  current  rule- 
making process.  We  can  then  review  the 
cross  ownership  issue  when  we  consider 
the  separate  cable  bill. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to 
insure  that  the  ownership  of  cable  sys- 
tems by  telephone  companies  is  allowed 
in  rural  areas  where  it  is  unlikely  cable 
service  would  otherwise  be  available.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  allow- 
ing the  fourth  and  final  cable  provision  to 
be  considered  with  the  others  in  a  sepa- 
rate bill  after  the  FCC  has  completed 
their  rulemaking  process  and  allow  tele- 
phone companies  to  own  cable  systems 
where  cable  service  may  not  otherwise  be 
available,  namely  the  rural  areas. 

Let  me  restate  my  statement  just  a 
Uttle  bit,  if  I  may. 

Cross  ownership  is  not  now  allowed. 
The  FCC  rules  disallow  crossownership. 
However,  in  the  case  of  rural  areas,  cross 
ownership  is  allowed  if  the  FCC  grants  a 
waiver.  The  granting  of  waivers  has  been 
a  long,  extended  process.  The  FCC  wants 
to  get  away  from  granting  waivers.  They 
just  want  to  exempt  rural  areas  from 
their  prohibition  against  cross  ownership. 

If  this  bill  is  passed,  it  wUl  inhibit  the 
FCC  from  proceeding  in  the  direction  of 
no  longer  having  waivers  necessary  for 
rural  areas,  but,  indeed,  having  a  provi- 
sion that  does  not  require  waivers. 

I  think  this  is  a  constructive  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  in  the  sense  that 
it  puts  cable  where  it  belongs,  in  a  sep- 
arate bill.  Indeed,  I  hope  Senators  will 
agree  with  me  and  will  support  this 
amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  A  controversial  section  of 
the  cable  TV  amendments  is  section  237, 
which  codifies  the  current  Federal 
Communications  Commi.ssion  ban  on 
telephone  companies  operating  cable 
systems  in  their  local  service  area.  The 
effect  of  codifying  the  ban  will  probably 
delay  the  offering  of  cable  television  to 
millions  of  Americans. 

The  cross-ownership  ban  was  issued  in 
1970  by  the  FCC  to  protect  the  newly 
developing  cable  industry  from  domina- 
tion by  the  telephone  companies.  At  that 
time,  the  FCC  provided  a  waiver  process 
whereby  rural  telephone  companies 
could  provide  cable  TV  if  it  was  not 
economically  feasible  for  cable  opera- 
tors to  service  rural  areas. 

Since  that  ruling  11  years  ago,  the 
FCC  has  attempted  to  clarify  the 
definition  of  a  rural  area  and  to  stream- 


line the  waiver  process  to  eliminate  the 
rule  banning  telephone  companies  from 
owning  cable  television  in  rural  areas. 
The  FCC  is  expected  to  shortly  come  out 
with  a  final  report  which  would  discon- 
tinue the  ban. 

I  feel  that  it  is  a  good  idea  for  the 
Senate  to  wait  until  the  FCC  comes  out 
with  its  final  report  on  cross  ownership 
beiore  the  Senate  codifies  the  ban.  Co- 
operatives have  invested  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  provide  cable  services  based  on 
the  waiver  provisions.  P:»ilure  to  wait 
for  a  report  completed  by  communica- 
tion experts,  will  jeopardize  that  public 
investment  as  well  as  hold  up  cable  TV 
services  to  millions  of  rural  Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senator  Boschwitz' 
amendment  which  would  delete  section 
237,  the  telephone  company /cable  tele- 
vision cross  ownership  ban,  from  S.  898. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  indicated,  in  a  proposed 
rulemaking,  that  it  is  strongly  consider- 
ing an  exemption  of  rural  telephone  co- 
operatives from  this  general  cross  owner- 
ship ban.  Because  the  Commission  will 
be  making  a  decision  on  this  matter  in 
the  near  future,  it  seems  appropriate 
that  Congress  postpone  codifying  such  a 
ban  imtil  the  Commission  acts. 

I  have  heard  from  many  of  the  rural 
telephone  cooperatives  in  my  State  of 
South  Dakota.  They  have  unanimously 
asked  that  Congress  move  to  ease  this 
cross  ownership  restriction  which  delays 
and  impedes  their  ability  to  provide 
cable  service  in  rural  communities.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  I  re- 
cently received  from  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  West  River  Cooperative  Tele- 
phone Co.,  in  Bison,  S.  Dak.: 

FCC  presently  has  a  cross  ownership  ban 
on  cable  television.  What  this  means  Is  that 
telephone  cooperatives  like  West  River  can- 
not provide  cable  television  without  a  waiver 
approved  by  FCC.  This  has  resulted  In  long 
and  costly  delays  for  rural  people  who  want 
cable  television.  The  cable  companies  today 
are  like  the  power  companies  were  50  years 
ago^they  don't  really  want  to  serve  the 
rural  areas,  but  they  don't  want  anyone  else 
to  do  It  either.  They  want  the  cream.  The 
FCC  Is  being  encouraged  by  our  people  to 
remove  the  ban  and  they  may  well  do  It 
because  of  the  problem  It  Is  causing  rural 
people.  Section  237  makes  the  ban  law.  We 
think  tills  Is  a  mistake  and  a  detriment  to 
rural  people  getting  cable  television. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convin'^ed  that 
these  co-ops  can  and  will  provide  cable 
service  in  areas  which  are  not  attractive 
to  independent  cable  operators.  And  I 
am  committed  to  the  task  of  assisting 
these  co-ops  in  any  way  possible. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  that  my  col- 
league support  this  amendment.  We 
must  guarantee  that  rural  America 
has  access  to  the  same  broadcasting  dl- 
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versity  that  is  now  becoming  available 
to  our  Nation's  urban  centers. 

Mr.  President,  I  add  something  of  a 
personal  note.  I  come  from  the  town 
of  Humboldt,  S.  Dak.,  with  which  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  may  not  be 
familiar,  but  it  is  a  town  of  450  people 
in  eastern  South  Dakota.  I  come  from 
a  farm  nearby.  We  do  not  have  cable 
TV  in  Humboldt,  nor  do  we  have  anyone 
who  wants  to  provide  it. 

The  great  communications  revolution 
we  have  been  talking  about  and  hearing 
about  seems  to  exclude  two  groups  of 
people — the  urban  poor  and  rural  peo- 
ple and  smalltown  people.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  larger  towns  of  800  people 
and  up  have  cable  TV  in  South  Dakota, 
but  we  have  no  real  prospect  of  getting 
cable  TV  in  Humboldt,  S.  Dak.,  unless  a 
cooperative  does  it. 

I  believe  that  was  true  with  respect  to 
rural  electricity.  We  still  would  not  have 
REA.  I  recall  getting  electricity  on  our 
farm  when  I  was  a  small  boy. 

The  point  is  that  all  this  talk  about 
the  communications  revolution  and  all 
these  things  that  are  happening  really 
are  not  happening  in  some  parts  of 
America,  and  one  part  is  my  hometown, 
and  another  part  is  some  of  our  urban 
centers. 

When  I  go  home  on  weekends.  I  cannot 
get  cable  TV.  In  fact.  I  cannot  get  it  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  either.  So  I  am  a  de- 
prived American. 

Mr.  President,  my  hometown  is  an  il- 
lustration of  the  need  for  this  partic- 
ular amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

(Mr.  SIMPSON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Is  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  aware  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  rural  telephone  companies  in 
the  Humboldts  of  the  world  no  longer 
have  to  apply  for  the  waiver?  They  are 
granted  the  privilege  of  having  cable 
television  service  without  application  to 
the  FCC. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  May  I  respond  for 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  if  he 
will  yield  to  me? 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  knows,  what  is  a 
rural  area  is  in  question.  The  FCC  is  just 
now  going  through  the  process  of  defin- 
ing what  a  rural  area  is. 

If  this  bill  contains  section  237.  the 
bill  does  not  do  anything  that  the  FCC 
has  not  already  done.  The  FCC  bans 
cross  ownership.  But  the  bill  will  slow 
down  the  bureaucratic  works  that  have 
been  going  on  since  early  this  year  with 
respect  to  the  definition  of  what  is  a 
rural  area. 

We  respectfully  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  delete  this  section  so 
that  we  can  let  the  FCC  get  on  with  the 
business  of  defining  what  a  rural  area 
is,  let  the  FCC  p>rovislons  that  prevent 
cross  ownership  remain  in  place,  and 
have  the  matter  considered  together 
with  Senator  Goldwater's  three  provi- 
sions which  he  deleted  frwn  the  bill 
yesterday. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  this  shoiild  be  confused  with 


the  provisions  Senator  Goldwater  was 
aiming  at.  That  was  a  genuine  and  legit- 
imate debate.  The  municipalities  were 
concerned.  There  is  no  municipality  I 
know  of  asking  that  this  be  sent  back. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  what  we  are 
doing.  At  the  moment,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Oommission  does  mdeed 
have  a  definition  of  rural  areas — the  den- 
sity, the  homes  per  route  mile  in  a  par- 
ticular area.  If  you  live  within  that  area 
and  you  are  a  telephone  company,  you 
may  apply  for  a  waiver  to  allow  you  to 
provide  cable  television  bo  the  people  in 
this  area.  But  you  must  apply  for  the 
waiver.  The  bill  does  not  change  any  defi- 
nition of  rural  area.  It  still  leaves  it  to 
the  Federal  communications  Commis- 
sion. 

Whether  thLs  bill  passes  or  does  not 
pass,  whether  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  adopted  or  is  not  adopted,  we  still 
leave  to  the  PCX:  the  defining  of  a  rural 
area.  So  there  is  no  change  there. 

Two,  we  do  say  that  once  you  have 
the  definition  that  you  are  a  rural  tele- 
phone company  in  that  rural  area,  you 
may  automatically  provide  cable  televi- 
sion. You  do  not  have  to  apply  any  longer 
to  the  FCC  for  a  waiver. 

So,  if  the  Senator  is  worried  about  his 
rural  area,  this  bill  does  not  change  any- 
thing in  terms  of  a  definition.  That  is 
still  up  to  the  FCC. 

If  you  want  to  make  the  burden  easier 
on  your  local  rural  phwie  company,  then 
you  do  not  want  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  because  he 
takes  out  that  provisicm  in  the  bill  that 
says  they  no  longer  have  to  apply  for  a 
waiver. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  able  chairman  for  his  broad 
work  in  this  matter. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  current  defini- 
tion of  a  rural  area  is  30  households  per 
route  mile;  and  in  the  area  where  I  live, 
we  would  not  have  that  number.  How 
would  that  be  defined? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  bill  does  not 
define  It.  The  bill  leaves  it  to  the  FCC. 
If  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  wants 
a  definition  of  rural  area,  he  may  offer 
an  amendment  saying  what  it  is.  The  bill 
does  not  make  any  definition  of  it.  and 
it  leaves  it  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  That  is  no  different 
from  the  present  law.  The  difference  that 
the  bill  accomplishes  is  eliminating  the 
requirement  of  the  telephone  company, 
within  the  defined  area  to  apply  for  a 
waiver  to  offer  cable  television  service. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  engage  in  a  continuing  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  chairman,  we 
really  are  not  very  far  apart.  We  both 
want  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the  rural 
areas. 

The  Senate  never  has  gone  on  record 
before — Congress  has  never  gone  on 
record  before — opposing  cross  owner- 
ship. I  believe  that  cross  ownership  is 
now  excluded  on  the  basis  of  FCC  rules. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senate,  by  vir- 


tue of  section  237,  goes  on  record  against 
cross  ownership. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD   How? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  It  states  that  cross 
ownership  will  not  be  allowed  in  certain 
instances. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  do  say  even  in 
urban  areas — and  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  will  do  this  now — we 
say  that  in  urban  areas,  the  telephone 
company  has  a  right  to  app'y  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  for. 
in  essence,  a  waiver  to  provide  cable  serv- 
ice; and  the  PCC  can  grant  that  waiver 
if  they  find  tliat  the  provision  of  cable 
service  will  provide  sufiBcient  media  di- 
versity and  competition. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  We  are  concerned 
that  by  expressing  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  there  be  a  bian  on  cross  owner- 
ship, whether  it  be  in  rural  or  urban 
areas,  the  Commission  will  have  a  dif- 
ferent viewpoint  with  respect  to  cross 
ownership  and  define  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  talks 
about  rural  and  urban.  This  bill  elimi- 
nates any  ban  in  rural  areas  on  cross 
ownership.  You  do  not  even  have  to 
applj'  for  a  waiver. 

To  the  extent  that  you  want  to  write 
Into  law  a  prohibition  on  cross  owner- 
ship, we  are  doing  that  in  rural  areas. 
You  can  cro.«  own.  So  if  the  Senator 
is  worried  about  the  cross  ownership,  we 
are  talking  only  about  the  populated 
areas,  the  nonrural  areas. 

Then  we  have  the  philosophical  ques- 
tion: Do  you  want  the  Chesapeake  and 
Potomac  Telephone  Co.  providing  cable 
service?  Is  it  fair?  They  already  have 
the  city  wire.  Or,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
should  the  phone  companies — the  big 
phone  companies — be  kept  out  of  the 
cable  business  because  they  have  an  In- 
herent unfair  advantage  because  of  their 
complete  wiring?  Should  they  be  kept 
out  of  it  unless  they  can  make  a  show- 
ing before  the  PCC  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  provide  it  because  it  would  not 
be  unfair  competition? 

The  bill  has  a  presumption  against 
large  telephone  companies  automatically 
being  able  to  offer  cable  service:  that 
is  true.  It  is  just  the  opposite  presump- 
tion in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  a  question  for  the  record. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  have  an  answer  to  it. 
I  am  in  no  way  critical  of  his  efforts. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  cable  TV  to 
places  Uke  Humboldt,  S.  Dak.,  If  It  is 
not  a  cooperative  effort?  Should  com- 
panies have  an  obligation  to  take  richer 

areas? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  There  Is  no  gxiaran- 
tee,  with  this  bill  or  without  this  bill,  that 
a  telephone  company  or  the  local  phone 
company  in  Humboldt  is  going  to  provide 
service.  This  biU  does  not  require  Senator 
BOSCHWITZ  or  Senator  Pressler  or  me  or 
anybody  else  to  compel  service.  But  it 
does  make  it  slightly  easier  for  the  local 
co-op  in  Humboldt  to  provide  the  service 
because  they  do  not  have  to  hire  a  lawyer 
and  go  through  the  application  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
get  a  waiver. 
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So,  It  Is  *  slight  Incentive  In  that  sense, 
by  removing  one  layer  of  bureaucracy 
Irom  the  rural  telephone  companies. 

Mr.  BpSCHWrrz.  As  the  chairman 
knows,  wi  are  not  lifting  any  ban  on 
cross  owiiership  by  removing  this  pro- 
vision. W«  are  not  making  cross  owner- 
ship available  to  the  Chesapeake  and 
PotomacfTelephone  Co.,  or  any  other 
subsldiarsj  of  A.T.  k  T.  We  simply  want 
to  grease  ithe  bureaucratic  skids. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
why  therJB  is  any  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  why  the  whole  subject  of 
cable  TV  «annot  be  considered  in  a  sepa- 
rate bill,  particularly  since  a  number  of 
sections  ^eady  have  been  extracted 
from  the  bill  due  to  the  actions  of  the 
Senate  on  yesterday. 

I  want  i  to  extract  the  last  provision 
that  relatis  to  cable  TV  and  put  It  where 
it  should  properly  be,  in  a  cable  TV  bill. 

I  also  Mfant  to  allow  the  FCC,  which 
grinds  slolvly  to  be  sure  as  do  most  agen- 
cies, to  coi^clude  its  process,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  coUbquy  and  conversations  we  are 
having  w^  may  even  speed  them  up  a 
UtUe  bit.  I 

The  question  is  not  whether  there  is 
going  to  qe  a  waiver  process  or  not.  The 
question  teally  is  how  rural  areas  are 
going  to  be  defined,  and  that  is  what  the 
FCC  is  finally  coming  to  grips  with  so 
that  they  lean  do  what  you  are  doing  in 
section  231(c) ,  eliminate  the  requirement 
of  a  waiver  for  rural  telephone. 

Mr.  PAGKWOOD.  But  this  bill  does  not 
hasten  or  Impede  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations commission's  decision  as  to  how 
it  wants  ta  define  or  redefine  rural  areas. 

Mr.  BC36CHWITZ.  I  agree  with  the 
chairman  In  that  regard. 

It  is  our  keeling  that  since  Congress  has 
never  befm-e  expressed  itself  against  the 
idea  of  diss  ownership  by  doing  so  now 
we  will  slo^  the  FCC  in  its  processes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  conclude  with  this,  if  I  might.  I  think 
we  are  reaching  the  end  of  the  debate. 
I  wish  to  m*^^  sure  Senators  understand. 

This  bin  encourages  cross  ownership 
in  rural  areas  because  it  eliminates  the 
requiremeiit  that  the  rural  telephone 
company  iust  apply  for  a  waiver  to  pro- 
vide cable  television  service. 

So  it  IS  saying  in  a  smaU  area  we  think 
cross  ownership  is  good,  that  it  is  prob- 
ably the  illy  way  you  are  going  to  get 
cable,  ana  any  small  rural  telephone 
company  ♦ill  like  that  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever. The  small  rural  telephone  com- 
panies are  the  ones  that  have  asked  for 
my  help  with  this.  They  are  afraid  that 
finally  the  FCC,  having  ground  sjowly, 
is  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
waiver  pre  vision  should  not  be  in  place, 
that  they  ^hould  define  "rural  area"  and 
that  they  Ishould  allow  cross  ownership 
in  the  deftiition  of  rural  areas. 

I  do  net  want  to  have  them  grind 
slower.  I  c  o  not  want  to  give  them  any 
excuse  to  Co  that.  I  am  afraid  that  this 
section  do^. 

What  vdu  say  Is  true,  that  your  sec- 
tion perha  [»  should  not.  It  Is  the  fear  of 


the  rural  telephone  companies,  who  you 
feel  should  agree  with  your  bill  but  do 
not,  that  the  passage  of  section  237  will 
slow  the  wheels  of  the  FCC  in  coming  to 
the  result  that  we  mutually  desire. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
chairman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  is  it  your 
understanding  that  S.  898  mandates 
that  the  FCC  give  an  answer  to  the  en- 
try into  the  cable  business  in  180  days 
upon  enactment  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senators  who  are 
supporting  this  amendment,  I  believe 
you  are  wrong  in  trying  to  exclude  this 
section. 

One.  it  says  that  they  must  get  an  an- 
swer in  180  days  and  that  the  rural  tele- 
phone company  will  have  its  answer  in 
180  days,  and  Congress  is  saying  to  them 
that  under  these  circumstances  they  will 
get  an  answer  in  180  days. 

Now.  If  the  Senator  excludes  this 
whole  section,  then  we  have  GTE,  we 
have  Continental,  we  have  everyone  in 
the  telephone  business  going  into  cable, 
if  you  exclude  this  whole  secticm. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  your 
intention. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  No. 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Oh.  no. 

Mr.  FORD.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  have  always  yielded  but 
I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  table  without 
s:>mething. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  with  all  due  re- 
gard. Is  incorrect,  or  he  is  correct  but 
he  does  not  realize  perhaps  that  the  FCC 
is  within  60  days  of  coming  out  with 
this  rule  on  what  is  riu-al  and  waiving 
the  process  for  waiving.  In  other  words, 
waivers  will  no  longer  be  necessary  in 
what  it  defines  as  a  rural  area. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Wait  a  minute.  You 
presume  that  is  what  they  are  going  to 
come  out  with. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  correct.  I 
understand  that  is  what  they  will  come 
out  with. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Whereas  this  bill 
guarantees  they  come  out  with  no 
waiver. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  passage  of  the  bill  or 
signing  of  the  bill  which  may  or  may  not 
occur  this  year.  So  that  we  simply  will 
be  delaying  It,  and  we  will  be  consider- 
ing. Senator,  the  whole  business  of  cable 
under  Senator  Goldwater's  subcommit- 
tee and  we  will  have  a  cable  bill  up  here. 
Perhaps  it  will  deal  with  this  very  sub- 
ject and  simply  antedate  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  might  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  that  you  are  saying  I 
am  wrong  on  a  presumption. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  OK.  So  then  I  can  presume 
I  am  right  then. 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  You  are  alao 
correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  OK.  I  Just  want  you  to 
understand  that  we  are  both  presuming 
something  here. 

I  would  just  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Senator  wants  all  that  he  is 
asking  for  in  his  amendment.  I  believe 
that  by  taking  the  whole  section  out  he 
is  absolutely  opening  up  everything. 

Let  me  ask  him  this:  In  a  community, 
they  want  to  get  a  cable  operation  and 
say  the  rural  telephone  company  does 
not  want  to  let  a  cable  company  come 
in.  How  are  they  going  to  get  in? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Would  you  repeat 
the  question,  Senator? 

Mr.  FORD.  If  you  have  a  cable  opera- 
tion that  wants  to  come  in  and  a  rural 
telephone  company  does  not  want  to  let 
them  come  m,  how  are  they  going  to 
get  in?  They  are  going  to  fight  them,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  rural  telephone 
company  cannot  exclude  on  the  basis  of 
my  taking  out  section  237 — they  cannot 
exclude  someone.  But  that  is  not  a  real- 
istic question  because  cable  companies 
do  not  come  in. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  not  realistic? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to  know  you  are 
realistic.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
states  that  the  participants  in  this 
Chamber  will  direct  their  comments  to 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  ask 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Just  a 
moment,  please. 

I  read  from  the  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Senators  In  debate  shall  address  each  other 
In  the  third  person.  It  Is  not  In  order  to 
address  each  other  In  the  second  person. 

I  remind  the  particlpsmts  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  apologize  If  I  called  any- 
one other  than  in  the  third  person. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Knowing 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  have  heard 
him  refer  to  others  in  various  types  of 
p)ersons. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  say  to  the  Chair  with 
all  due  respect  that  there  are  some  rules 
about  comments  from  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  Just 
made  them. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  understand.  But  there  is 
a  rule  about  that. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  further  my  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  what  part  of  the  regulation 
of  telephone  companies  and  cable  are 
covered  by  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion of  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  or 
North  Dakota?  What  part  is  it?  Will  he 
tell  me? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
ratemaking  part  as  well  as  the  part  deal- 
ing with  some  local  control  to  obtain  the 
cable  TV  rights. 
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If  I  may  add,  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  feels 
that  cross  ownership  will  be  allowed  by 
telephone  companies  in  the  event  that 
my  amendment  were  agreed  to,  and  that 
is  not  so  because  the  FCC  presently  dis- 
allows it.  It  is  not  a  statutory  disallow- 
ance but  it  is  a  regulatory  disallowance 
and  that,  of  course,  would  stay  in  place. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  just  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  am  sure  he  gets  his  advice  from 
basically  the  same  place  I  get  mine  and 
that  is  the  staff  and  some  knowledgeable 
individuals  in  the  field.  I  know  of  how 
very  Intelligent  the  Senator  Is.  Will  he 
reconsider  his  statement  that  he  is  allow- 
ing by  taking  this  section  out,  telephone 
companies  to  go  in,  all  to  go  in  rather 
than  just  trying  his  best  here  to  take  care 
of  the  rural  area? 

I  am  trying  to  take  care  of  rural  areas. 
I  discussed  this  with  my  co-ops.  My  State 
public  service  commlssic«i  Just  injected 
itself  into  the  area  and  now  they  are 
regulating  cable  as  it  relates  to  co-ops. 
What  we  do  up  here  has  been  preempted 
there,  and  you  may  find  what  you  are 
trying  to  do  and  other  States  have  been 
preempted  by  your  public  service  com- 
mission. 

So  I  think  on  balance  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  asking  us  to 
allow  the  major  telephone  companies  to 
go  Into  the  cable  business  smd  I  do  not 
think  that  is  his  intent. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  once  again  to  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kentucky,  who 
recently  noted  on  the  fioor  at  the  time 
we  had  a  tobacco  bill  before  us  that  many 
of  the  rural  people  in  his  State  had  noth- 
ing other  than  a  rocking  chair  and  their 
tobacco,  we  want  to  assure  the  Senator 
that  we  are  anxious  to  get  them  cable 
TV  as  well  so  that  they  will  enjoy  a  full 
lifestyle. 

But  the  FCC  does  prohibit  the  larger 
telephone  companies  from  cross  owner- 
ship, from  operating  cable  TV. 

Mr.  FORD.  They  were  excluded. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  This  bill  would  not 
give  new  cross  ownership  rights  to  any- 
one. It  would  allow  the  FCC  to  continue 
and  complete  its  rulemaking  procedures, 
and  I  presume  indeed  that  the  rulemak- 
ing procedure  Is  close  to  conclusion. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  beginning  to  under- 
stand something  other  than  clear  cool 
water  and  milk. 

He  now  imderstands  bourbon  and 
cigarettes. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  that  cable  opera- 
tions started  in  the  mountains.  We  could 
not  get  television  and  this  is  where  the 
cable  operations  started. 

You  win  find  in  my  State  where  they 
are  trying  to  break  even  just  to  get  lines 
out  to  our  rural  area  so  they  can  have 
television  like  you  do  in  Minneapolis 
or  St.  Paul  or  the  other  big  communi- 
ties of  your  State. 


So  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
we  understand  what  cable  television  is. 
We  understand  the  need  for  It  and  our 
people  in  the  nu-al  areas  are  trying  to 
cooperate.  They  do  not  want  to  get  into 
the  business.  They  have  their  own  hands 
full  trying  to  get  electricity  there.  They 
have  their  own  hands  full  trying  to  get 
the  telephone  system  in  and  they  can 
find  some  who  want  to  come  In  and  op- 
erate. 

So  today  we  are  not  preventing  any  of 
the  major  telephone  companies  from 
organizing  cable  vision,  you  say.  You  are 
wrong.  A.T.  &  T,  no,  but  the  rest  of  them, 
yes. 

So  by  supporting  your  amendment  you 
are  letting  all  the  major  telephone  op- 
erations, GTE  and  others,  get  into  cable 
vision.  You  say  no,  I  say  yes. 

Read  the  bill  and  see  where  the  bill 
says  that  A.T.  &  T.  cannot  but  the  other 
major  telephone  companies  can.  You  are 
trying  to  take  care  of  the  rural  and  all  of 
a  sudden  you  are  taking  care  of  the  big 
companies. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances we  have  here  that  our  col- 
leagues will  not  take  this  amendment 
too  seriously  and  let  us  go  ahead  and 
provide  those  things  in  this  bill  that 
are  proper  for  the  rural  areas,  for  the 
cable  vision  people,  so  we  can  reach 
those  people  out  in  the  rural  areas,  so 
that  we  can  do  the  job  the  Senator 
wants  to  do  and  which  will  exclude  us 
from  doing  that  if  his  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  very 
simply  this  section  237  codifies  the  poli- 
cies of  the  FCC  which  it  has  followed 
for  the  past  2  years,  that  in  general  tele- 
phone companies  should  not  provide 
cable  services  in  their  own  operating 
areas  unless  the  FCC  approves  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

Now,  carriers  serving  rural  areas  with 
low  population  densities  would  be  ex- 
empted from  this  cross-ownership  prohi- 
bition and  could  provide  cable  service 
without  FCC  approval. 

This  is  a  very  straightforward  and 
simple  provision.  It  is  one  that  has  been 
thoroughly  debated  and  which  has  great 
merit,  and  I  may  say  the  Independent 
telephone  companies  supported  this  back 
in  1979. 

Section  237  should  remain  In  the  bill 
and  this  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufQcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
honestly  believe  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kentucky  is  wrong  when 
he  says  the  FCC  rules,  the  existing  rules, 
will  prevent  the  large  telephone  com- 
panies from  going  into  a  cross-ownership 
plan.  This  amendment  will  allow  rural 


telephone  companies  to  operate  more 

expeditiously. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PHESiDiNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
•  Mr.  Wallop)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsek),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)   would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (B«r. 
GOLDWATER) .  Are  there  Senators  desiring 
to  vote  who  have  not  voted? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  38. 
nays  54,  as  follows : 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  310  Leg.] 
YEAS— 38 


Abdnor 

East 

Leah; 

Andrewa 

Ezon 

Lugar 

Armstrong 

Gold  water 

Mitchell 

Boschwltz 

Gcrton 

Moynlban 

Burdlck 

OiBMley 

Muitowakl 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hart 

Pell 

Coben 

Heinz 

Percy 

Cranston 

Helma 

Presaler 

Denton 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Dixon 

Jackson 

Rudmao 

Dodd 

Jepaen 

Sasser 

Durenberger 

KaoBebaum 

Zonnaky 

Eagieton 

Kasten 
NATS— M 

!!«>«> 

HUch 

Proxniira 

Baucus 

HatfleJd 

Pryor 

Blden 

Hawklm 

Quayle 

Boren 

Havakawa 

Rlegle 

Bradley 

Heflln 

Both 

Bumpers 

Holl.Di;s 

Sarbanea 

Byrd, 

HuddleetoD 

Schmltt 

Harry  P.,  Jr 

Jotmstom 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Chafee 

Lamlt 

Stennla 

ChUes 

Levin 

Stevena 

Cochran 

Lonsr 

Synuns 

D'Amato 

MatEunaga 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Mattln?iy 

Tsongas 

Dole 

McClure 

Warner 

Dom«nicl 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Ford 

Nicklea 

WUUams 

Oant 

Nunm 

Glenm 

Pack  wood 

ANSWERED  •PRKSENT"— 1 

DeOonclnl 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Bentaen 

Melcher 

Wallop 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Matblas 

Tower 

So  Mr.  BoscHwrrz'  amendment  (UP 
No.  472)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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DP  AitrNDMENT  NO.  473 


package  I 
hate 
pat)  k  age  i 


Mr. 
have  a 
which 
desk  a 
which 
and  the 
mediate 

The 
amendmelits 


Pi^CKWOOD.    Mr.    President.    I 

_„-  of  technical  amendments 

t«en  agreed  to.  I  send  to  the 

_„-  of  technical  amendments 

haye  been  cleared  by  the  majority 

riinority  and  ask  for  their  im- 

consideration. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

will  be  stated. 

ive  clerk  read  as  follows: 

from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack  wood) 

unprlnted   amendment    num- 


Seni tor 
aa 


The  leg^slat 

The 
proposes 
bered  473. 

Mr  PA(  :KW00D.  Mr  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFUCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

( Purpose 
ln{ 
On  page 
the  Iniiowlbg 
Joint  Boarp 
(c)  shall 
Ing  per  dldm 
same  manqer 
tently   In 
expenses  u 
States  Cod( 


'  To  revise  certain  provisions  relat- 

to  exchange  access  areas) 

136,  at   the  end  of  line   17  add 

"The  State  members  of  any 

established   under  section   410 

allowed  travel  expenses,  Includ- 
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jovernment   service    are    allowed 
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EMPLOTEE    PROTECTION 

(a)  For  purposes  of  this  section. 


employee"  means  any  employee  of  a 
)  egulated   carrier  or  of  any  afBl- 


"reg  il 


pa  -t 
exf  ected 


ar  employee"   means  any  fuU- 
tlme  employee  whose  employ- 
to  be  permanent  and  who  Is 
as  a  term,  temporary,  or  oc- 
enlployee:  and 

tra  nsferred    employee"    means    any 

em  jloyee  transferred  as  a  part  of  a 

or  organization  to  a  fully  sepa- 

by  a  dominant-regulated  car- 

afflllate  and  whose  transfer  Is 

the  work  and  duties  which  the 

work  group  performed  In  the 

he  dominant-regulated  carrier  or 

transferred  to  the  fully  sepa- 


a  dominant-regulated  carrier  or 

tran.sfers  a  regular  employee  to 

pirated  afBllate,  then  such  trans- 

oyee  shall  not  as  the  result  of 

be   deprived   of   employment 

or  wages,  net  credited  service. 

employment   during   the  5-year 

)wing   the  date  of  such   transfer 

herwlse  provided  In  this  section. 

I  ements   of    this   paragraph    shall 

apply  In  any  case  in  which  the 

affiliate    retransfers    such 

employee     to     the     domlnant- 

( arrler  or  to  any  afBllate.  except 

such  retransfer  shall  not  have  the 

ei  tending  ihe  5 -year  period  specl- 

preceding  sentence. 

t  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 

term.    tempi/:3ry,   or  oc"aslonal 

!  haU.  as  a  result  of  his  transfer 

parated  afBllate.  be  deprived  of 

rights  or  salary  or  wages  arls- 

einployment    in    the    domlnant- 

( arrler  or  affiliate. 


If  I 

trans  Ter 
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(c)(1)  A  transferred  employe*  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  payment  (In  addition  to 
his  regular  salary  or  wages)  from  the  fully 
separated  afnilate  to  which  such  employee  is 
transferred  for  reasonable  travel  expenses 
and  reasonable  moving  expenses  Incurred  by 
such  employee  or  any  of  such  employee's 
dependents  if — 

(A)  such  transferred  employee  changes 
such  employee's  domicile  as  a  result  of  such 
transfer:  and 

(B)  the  distance  between  the  new  work 
location  of  such  transferred  employee  and 
the  former  domicile  of  such  transferred  em- 
ployee exceeds  the  distance  between  the 
former  workplace  of  such  transferred  em- 
ployee and  such  former  domicile  by  35  mUes 
or  more. 

(2)  If  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
applicable  to  a  transferred  employee  provides 
transfer  benefits  which  differ  from  the  ben- 
efits available  to  such  transferred  employee 
under  paragraph  (1),  then  such  transferred 
employee  shall  receive  the  greater  of  the 
transfer  benefits  under  the  applicable  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  the  benefits  un- 
der paragraph   (1),  but  not  both. 

(d)  During  the  7-year  period  following 
the  establishment  of  a  fully  separated  afBl- 
late pursuant  to  this  Act,  no  pension  bene- 
fits, health  or  disability  benefits,  death  bene- 
fits, or  Insurance  benefits  to  which  a  trans- 
ferred employee  is  entitled  shall  be  re- 
stricted, limited,  or  reduced  as  a  result  of  a 
transfer  to  a  fully  separated  affiliate,  except 
that  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  may 
be  superseded  by  the  terms  of  any  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  between  such 
fully  separated  afflUate  and  any  labor  entity 
representing  the  employees  of  such  fully  sep- 
arated affiliate. 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  the  provisions  of  any  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  between  a  dominant-reg- 
ulated carrier  or  any  affiliate,  and  any  labor 
entity  representing  the  employees  of  such 
dominant-regulated  carrier  or  affiliate  shall 
continue  to  apply  to  any  transferred  em- 
ployee during  the  complete  term  of  such 
agreement. 

(2)  A  fully  separated  affiliate,  or  any  per- 
son who  owns  or  controls  such  fully  sep- 
arated affiliate,  and  any  labor  entity  repre- 
senting the  employees  of  such  fully  separated 
affiliate  may  enter  into  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  at  any  time  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  fully  separated  affiliate.  Any 
such  agreement — 

(A)  shall  supersede  the  terms  and  applica- 
tion of  any  collective  bargaining  agreement 
specified  in  paragraph   (1);   and 

(B)  shall  supersede  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  to  the  extent  such  requlre- 
menU  otherwise  would  apply  to  such  fully 
separated  affiliate. 

(f)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  a  transferred  employee,  whose  employ- 
ment with  the  fully  separated  affiliate  Is  ter- 
minated during  the  7-year  period  following 
the  date  of  such  transfer,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  termination  allowance  from  such 
fully  separated  affiliate  In  an  amount  wMch 
is  not  less  than  the  amount  of  termination 
allowance.  If  any,  such  transferred  employee 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  from 
such  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  such 
affiliate  if  such  dominant-regulated  carrier  or 
such  affiliate  terminated  the  employment  of 
such  transferred  employee. 

(2)  If  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
between  a  fully  separated  affiliate  and  any 
labor  entity  representing  the  employees  of 
such  fully  separated  affiliate  is  in  effect  at 
the  time  the  employment  of  a  transferred 
employee  is  terminated  in  the  manner  spec- 
ified In  paragraph  (2),  and  such  collective 
bargaining  agreement  applies  to  such  trans- 
ferred employee  and  provides  benefits  which 


differ  from  the  benefits  available  to  such 
transferred  employee  under  paragraph  (1), 
then  such  transferred  employee  shall  receive 
the  greater  of  the  benefits  under  the  appli- 
cable collective  bargaining  agreement  or  the 
benefits  under  paragraph  (1).  but  not  both. 

(g)(1)  If  any  transferred  employee  Is  the 
subject  of  a  layoff  by  tne  fully  separated 
affiliate  during  the  7-year  period  following 
the  date  of  the  initial  transfer  of  such  trans- 
ferred employee  to  a  fully  separated  affiliate, 
then  such  transferred  employee  shall  have  a 
prelerentlal  right  of  rehire  by  the  fully  sep- 
arated affiliate  In  his  or  her  occupational 
specialty  (or  Its  equivalent)  before  such 
fully  separated  affiliate  hires  from  the  street 
during  the  2-year  period  following  the  date 
of  the  layoff  of  such  transferred  employee, 
except  that  such  right  shall  not  apply  un- 
less such  transferred  employee  is  physically 
able,  and  equipped  by  training  and  experi- 
ence, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  work 
available.  Such  preferential  right  of  rehire 
shall  be  in  order  of  term  of  employment 
from  among  those  lald-off  employees  having 
a  preferential  right  of  rehire.  Such  fully 
saparated  affiliate  shall  maintain  lists  of 
employees  who  have  been  separated  from 
employment  through  layoffs.  Such  lists  shall 
contain  sufficiently  detailed  information  to 
enable  such  fully  separated  affiliate  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  fully  separated  affiliate 
from  offering  and  a  transferred  employee 
from  accepting  a  downgrade  to  a  lower  rated 
Job  or  other  reduction  In  wages  and  related 
benefits  as  an  alternative  to  a  layoff  by  the 
fully  separated  affiliate. 

(h)  A  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  any 
affiliate  which  intends  to  transfer  to  a  fully 
separated  affiliate  a  work  group  or  organiza- 
tion or  substantial  part  thereof  In  which 
employees  renressnted  bv  a  Inbor  orTaniza- 
tlon  are  employed  shall  notify  such  labor 
organization  at  least  30  da3r8  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  transfer.  Such  notice 
shall  state  the  effective  date  of  the  transfer, 
the  work  group  or  organization  Involved,  the 
number  of  employees  affected,  and  the  Job 
classifications  of  such  employees. 

(1)  A  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  any 
affiliate  shall  not  reduce  the  salary  or  wages 
of  a  regular  employee,  or  separate  such  regu- 
lar employee  from  employment  through  lay- 
off or  termination,  during  the  6-month  pe- 
riod immediately  before  the  establishment 
of  a  fully  separated  affiliate  by  such  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier  or  by  such  affiliate 
unless — 

(1)  such  regular  employee  consents  to 
such  actions:  or 

(2)  such  action  Is  not  related  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  fully  separated  affiliate. 

(J)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  employee  who  Is  trans- 
ferred to  a  fully  separated  affiliate  after  the 
7-year  period  following  the  date  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  fti'lv  Fen<i'^*e'1  affiliate. 

(k)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrict,  limit,  or  eliminate  the 
authority  of  a  dominant-regulated  carrier, 
an  affiliate,  or  a  fully  separated  affiliate  to 
!a"  oT  or  teTTiini^p  '>>p  e™n'T'r"ent  o'  an 
employee  or  transferred  employee  or  take 
any  disciplinary  or  other  action  against  an 
employee  or  transferred  employee,  for  cause. 

(Ufl)  An  action  to  enforce  nnv  riehts  or 
liabilities  created  by  this  section  may  be 
brought  In  a  United  States  district  court 
regardless  of  the  amount  In  controversy  or 
In  any  other  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 
In  the  case  of  an  action  arising  under  this 
section  which  Is  brought  In  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  the  action  may  be 
brought  In  the  Judicial  district  where  all  the 
plaintiffs  reside  In  addition  to  any  other 
Judicial  district  provided  by  law. 
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'  (9)  No  Bctlon  m»7  be  brought  under  this 
section  later  than  3  years  after  the  right  to 
th»t  MtloQ  arises, 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude 
any  employee,  employer,  or  labor  organiza- 
tion from  seeking  any  available  remedy  un- 
der an  applicable  collective  bargaining 
agreement  or  existing  applicable  Federal, 
St«te.  or  local  law. 

(4)  Resolution  of  issues  concerning  em- 
ployee representation  and  appropriateness 
or  clarification  of  bargaining  unit  In  a  fully 
separated  affiliate  created  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and 
procedures  pursuant  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended.  Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  modify  or 
amend  any  provision  of  the  National  L«bor 
Relations  Act. 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  cross  reference  with  re- 
gard to  access  charges) 
On  page  106,  line  10,  Insert  "(b)"  after 

••aaa". 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  the  definition  of 
"Reciprocal  rights") 

On  page  04.  lines  3  and.  5  strike  "carriers" 
and  substitute  "and  Information  services, 
facilities,  or  equipment". 

On  page  94,  line  4.  strike  "significantly" 
and  substitute  "reasonably". 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  exchange  access 
shall  be  provided  by  a  dominant-regulated 
carrier  under  txurlff,  and  for  other 
purpoaee) 

On  p«^  136.  line  6.  Insert  a  period  at 
the  end  thereof. 

On  p&ge  136.  strike  lines  7  and  8. 
On  pag«  138.  line  24.  Insert  "Impose  ex- 
change access  surcharges  to"  after  "shall". 

(Purpoee:  To  modify  provtslons  relating  to 
reciprocal  rights) 

On  page  184,  line  9,  strike  "teleconununl- 
catlons". 

On  page  184.  line  10.  strike  "entitles"  and 
substitute  "persons". 

On  page  184,  line  10,  Insert  "telecommu- 
nications or"  after  "supplying'. 

On  page  184,  line  10,  insert  ",  facilities  or 
equipment"  after  "services". 

On  page  184,  line  16.  Insert  "persons  offer- 
ing" after  "foreign". 

On  page  184,  line  16,  crtrlke  "carrier". 

On  page  184,  line  17,  strike  "supplier" 
and  substitute  "services,  facilities,  or 
equipment". 

On  page  184.  line  19,  strike  "carrier". 

On  page  184,  line  20,  strike  "supplier  Is" 
and  substitute  "servlcee,  facilities,  or  equip- 
ment operations  are". 

On  page  185,  line  1,  Insert  "persons  sup- 
plying" after  "foreign". 

On  page  185.  line  2,  strike  "carrier". 

On  page  185,  line  3,  strike  "supplier"  and 
substitute  "services,  facilities,  or  equipment". 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  provisions  relating  to 
Interconnection  requirements) 

On  page  114,  line  7,  insert  "and  facilities" 
after  "service". 

On  page  115.  line  5.  strike  "mtoiner"  and 
substitute  "manner,  rates,  terms  and  con- 
ditions,". 

(Purpose:  To  revise  provisions  relating  to 
customer-premises  equipment) 

On  page  178,  line  12,  strike  "and". 

On  page  178,  line  14,  strike  the  period  and 
substitute  ";   and  ". 

On  page  178.  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  14  and  16: 


"(3)  the  development  of  technical  stand- 
ards for  customer-premises  services  for  han- 
dicapped people.". 

(Purpose:  To  revise  provisions  relating  to 
customer-premises  equipment) 

On  page  172,  insert  the  following  between 
lines  10  and  II: 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  establish  model 
technical  standards  for  customer-premises 
equipment  that  would  provide  Internal 
means  for  effective  and  beneficial  coupling 
to  hearing  aids.  Such  standards  shall  not 
be  binding  upon  any  carrier  or  manufac- 
turer of  customer-premises  equipment.". 

(Purpose:  Technical) 

On  page  184,  line  17,  strike  "are"  and  sub- 
stitute "Is". 

On  page  185.  line  10.  Insert  ".  the  Office  of 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative" 
after  "Commerce". 

(Purpose:  Technical) 
On  page  B4.  strike  ''such"  and  substitute 
"exchange". 

(Purpose:  To  revise  provisions  dealing  with 
certain  foreign  carriers) 

On  page  189.  line  15,  Insert  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  405". 

On  page  189.  Insert  the  following  after 
line  24: 

"(b)  A  foreign  telecommunications  carrier 
or  foreign  Information  supplier  or  enterprise 
or  entity  or  foreign  person  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  include  a  carrier — 

"(1)  which  is  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  thereof: 

"(2)  at  least  75  percent  of  whose  capital 
stock  is  owned  by  United  States  citizens,  and 

"(3)  which  Is  providing  telecommunica- 
tions services  pursuant  to  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  issued  by 
the  Commission  prior  to  Jtily  16.  1081.". 

(Purpose:  Technical) 

On  page  147.  line  4.  strike  "and". 

On  page  156.  line  16.  strike  "and". 

On  page  114,  line  20.  strike  "The"  and  sub- 
stitute "Except  for  Interconnection  required 
under  section  233(a).  the". 

On  page  189.  line  15,  strike  "The"  and  sub- 
stitute "Except  as  provided  In  section  233, 
the". 

On  page  170,  line  3,  Insert  "facilities  and" 
before  "facilities". 

On  page  170.  line  23,  strike  "and"  and  sub- 
stitute "which". 

On  page  170,  line  17,  Insert  "204(b)."  after 
"sections". 

(Purpose:  To  revise  provisions  relating  to 
records  and  accounts) 

On  page  132,  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  21  and  22: 

"(B)  permit  capital  recovery  and  deprecia- 
tion at  rates  comparable  to  those  used  by 
unregulated  entitles  providing  competitive 
services;". 

On  page  132.  line  22.  strike  "(B) "  and  sub- 
stitute "(C)". 

On  page  132.  line  24.  strike  "(C) "  and  sub- 
stitute "(D)". 

On  page  133.  line  15,  strike  "(D) "  and  sub- 
stitute "(E)". 

(Purpose:  To  revise  provisions  relating  to  the 
1956  consent  decree) 
On  page  157,  line  18,  Insert  the  following 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  "or  to 
the  domestic  affiliate  of  a  foreign -owned  busi- 
ness entity,  if  the  domestic  afflUate  is  a  man- 


ufacturer and  performs  substantially  all  of 
Its  manufacturing  within  the  United  States". 

(Purpose:  To  provide  a  definition  of  "Private 
Land  Bfoblle  Services") 

On  page  91,  insert  the  following  between 
lines  20  and  21 : 

"(25-A)  -Private  Land  Mobile  Services' 
means  those  radlo-communlcatlons  services 
not  subject  to  rate  or  entry  regulation,  which 
provide  a  regularly  Interacting  group  of  base, 
mobile,  portable  and  associated  control  and 
relay  stations,  whether  individually  or  multi- 
ple licensed,  intended  to  provide  private  one- 
way or  two-way  mobile  radio  communica- 
tions over  designated  areas  of  operation.  Pri- 
vate Land  Mobile  Services  Include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  dispatch  service,  community 
repeater,  and  specialized  mobile  radio  sys- 
tems. A  person  engaged  In  private  land 
mobile  service  shall  not.  Insofar  as  such 
person  Is  so  engaged,  be  deemed  a  carrier 
nor  shall  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
State  or  local  government  Impose  rate  or 
entry  regulation  on  any  private  land  mobile 
service.". 

On  page  91,  line  30.  Insert  the  following 
before  the  period :  "and  Is  a  service  in  which 
all  mobiles  and  portables  are  capable  of  com- 
mtmlcating  with  all  telephones  In  the  local 
exchange". 

(Purpose:   To  clarify  provisions  relating  to 
domestic  satellite  systems) 
On  page  187,  Insert  the  following  after  line 
23: 

DOMESTIC  SATTLLITC  STSmCS 

Sec.  312.  Title  in  of  the  1934  Act.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section: 

"NATioNwmc  snvicx  bt  ooifxsnc 

SATEUXTE    STSTEMS 

"Sec.  332.  The  Commission  shall  not  li- 
cense, authorize,  or  permit  satellite  facilities 
to  be  located  In  the  orbital  area  between  119° 
West  Longitude  and  135*  West  Longitude  im- 
less  such  facilities  are  used  or  are  capable  of 
being  used  to  provide  essentially  the  same 
services  to  all  fifty  States  of  the  United 
States.". 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  that  the  separation  re- 
quirements between  a  donUnant-regulated 
carrier  and  Its  affiliates  do  not  apply  dur- 
ing times  of  public  peril,  disaster  or  na- 
tional emergency  but  do  apply  to  routine 
purchases  by  the  Department  of  the  De- 
fense and  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
congressional  oversight  whenever  Informa- 
tion filed  by  a  carrier  under  section  214 
Is  not  made  available  to  the  public) 
On  page  147.  line  3,  strike  all  after  the 
word  "equlFment". 

On  page  147.  line  4,  strike  all  before  the 
word  "during". 

On  page  156.  line  15,  strike  all  after  the 
word  "equipment". 

On  page  156,  line  16,  strike  all  before  the 
word  "during". 

On  page  1C9,  line  11.  strike  "or"  and  sub- 
stitute In  lieu  thereof  "and". 

On  page  130.  line  8.  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
add  the  following:  "In  any  case  where  the 
public  release  of  such  Information  Is  with- 
held (whether  because  of  a  determination  of 
the  Commission  or  because  the  Commission 
has  not  received  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent), each  Secretary  cited  above  who  has 
advised  against  or  objected  to  the  release  of 
such  Information  shall  provide  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  with  the 
reasons  for  the  advice  or  objection  not  later 
than  10  days  after  the  advice  has  been  given 
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to  tbe  Cob  unlMlon  or  the  objection  has  been 
filed  with  the  Conunlaslon.". 

(Purpose:  To  »«ure  the  continuance  of  rea- 
sonable rates  In  Alaska) 

On  paga  128.  insert  the  following  between 
lines  2  an<^  3 : 

"(3)  (A)  Any  regulated  or  unregulated  car- 
rier shall  jhave  the  right  to  interexchange 
service  or  faclllttes  m  Alaska.  In  addition  to 
complying  with  sections  202(e)  and  222.  the 
Commission  shall  assure  that  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  amendments  made  by  the  Tele- 
communications Competition  and  Deregula- 
tion Act  of  1981  shall  not  result  in  unreason- 
able charg^  for  any  nonbaslc  interexchange 
telecommunications  service  In  any  part  of 
Alaska  wMch  the  Commission  finds  Is  rea- 
sonably required  in  the  present  oi  future 
public  Interest,  convenience,  or  necessity. 
The  Conimlsslon  may  adopt,  whenever 
necessary,  a  mechanism  or  mechanisms  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  Tie  petitioner.  In  any  proceeding 
brought  X4  the  Commission  under  this  para- 
graph. shaU  have  the  responsibility  of  dem- 
onstrating, to  the  Commission,  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence,  that  the  unreasonable 
charges  cqmplalned  of  are  the  result  of  the 
Implementation  of  the  amendments  made  by 
the  Telecommunications  Competition  and 
DeregulatI  on  Act  of  1981.". 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  provisions  relating  to 
reciprocal  rights) 

On  pag«  185.  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  5  an<  6: 

(c)(l)(ii)  Not  later  than  120  days  after 
the  date  or  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Office 
of  the  Uilted  States  Trade  Representative 
shall  compile  a  list  of  foreign  countries 
which,  by'law  or  administrative  practice,  do 
not  provldb  reciprocal  rights  to  United  States 
telecommunications  equipment  manufactur- 
ers. Such  list  shall  be  kept  on  a  continual 
basis  by  tlje  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
shall,  upof  petition  by  another  United  States 
Governmebt  agency,  private  United  States 
party  or  fbrelgn  entity,  revise  the  list  upon 
the  presefttatlon  of  reasonable  evidence  to 
reflect  changes  In  the  law  or  practices  rela- 
tive to  th«  access  of  United  States  manufac- 
turers to  lorelgn  markets. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  any  existing  or  pro- 
spective tigreement  on  telecommunications 
equipment  procurement  with  a  foreign 
country,  stich  country  shall  not  been  deemed 
to  provide  reciprocity  In  access  to  markets, 
operation*,  and  rights  of  ownership  unless  It 
Is  In  compliance  with  such  agreement,  pro- 
vides full  access  to  United  States  telecom- 
munlcatlacs  equipment  manufacturers  un- 
der terms  and  conditions  which  do  not  dis- 
tort research  and  development,  investment, 
sales  or  marketliig,  and  does  not  encourage 
or  condone  practices  by  Its  domestic  manu- 
facturers ♦r  government  officials,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  inhibit  the  sales  of  United 
States  tdecommunlcatlons  equipment  In 
such  country. 

(3)  Basd  upon  the  list  compiled  In  ac- 
cordanc»|vlth  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government.  If  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  telecommunications  equip- 
ment for !  regulated  or  unregulated  services 
is  determined  to  be  necessary  and  In  the 
public  Interest,  to  encourage  the  procure- 
ment of  ^relgn  telecommunications  equip- 
ment. Including  components  thereof,  from 
foreign  n^nufacturers  located  In  countries 
which  extend  reciprocity  to  United  States 
telecommunications  equipment  manufac- 
turers. 

(3)  Th^  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  con- 
sultation and  coordination  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  the  United 
States  Tflade  Representative.  Is  authorized 
to  monitor  the  Implementation  of  subsec- 


tions (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  authority  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  pursuant  to  section  303 
(J)  of  this  Act.  he  is  further  authorized  to 
collect  such  Information  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assist  him  In  Implementing  subsections 
(a)  and  (c)  and  to  promote  the  findings  and 
policies  In  section  3(3).  section  101  (relat- 
ing to  United  States  technological  leader- 
ship), section  104(a)  (12).  section  201  (relat- 
ing to  reciprocity),  section  20«(a)(l).  and 
section  240. 

(4)  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
are  authorized  to  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  imple- 
ment this  subsection. 

On  page  186.  line  6,  strtke  "(c)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(d)". 

On  page  173.  after  line  10,  Inaert  the 
following: 

"(3)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
deny  certification  of  any  customer-premises 
equipment  of  which  more  than  one-half  of 
the  value  added  was  manufactured  In  a 
country  or  countries  which  are  determined 
In  accordance  with  section  240(c)(1)  to  be 
a  country  or  countries  which  do  not  extend 
reciprocal  rights  to  United  States  telecom- 
munications equipment  manufacturers.  Such 
denial  of  certification  shall  not  include 
customer-premises  equipment  from  foreign 
countries  which  are  In  the  process  of  extend- 
ing reciprocal  access  to  United  States  tele- 
communications equipment  manufacturers 
or  are  engaged  In  substantive  negotiations 
to  extend  such  reciprocity.". 

Strike  the  following  language  which  was 
part  of  amendment  No.  483. 

"On  page  130.  line  13.  strike  out  aU  after 
the  first  period. 

"On  page  130,  between  lines  13  and  13. 
Insert  the  following: 

"(h)  When  any  carrier  Is  unable  to  obtain 
the  rights  of  way.  Including  use  of  poles, 
ducts,  and  conduit,  required  for  rendition 
of  Its  services  without  undue  expense  or  con- 
sumption of  time,  the  Commission  may  order 
regulated  carriers  having  such  rights  of  way 
to  permit  the  carrier  to  use  them  subject  to 
such  terms  as  the  Commission  shall  find  In 
the  public  Interest.". 

Mr.  CANNON,  Mr.  President.  S.  898 
contains  several  provisions  which  relate 
to  national  defense.  The  intent  of  these 
provisions  was  to  insure  that  the  transi- 
tion to  a  more  competitive  communica- 
tions environment  had  no  adverse  im- 
pact on  national  defense. 

A  number  of  people  have  pointed  out 
that  these  provisions  have  been  too 
broadly  drafted.  For  example,  they  have 
correctly  noticed  that  the  provision  in- 
tended to  give  the  Department  of  De- 
fense flexibility  in  procurement  during 
times  of  peril  or  true  emergency  might 
be  construed  to  permit  A.  T.  &  T.  and  its 
fully  separated  affiliate  to  ignore  the 
separation  requirements  in  the  bill  for 
telephone  equipment  routinely  pur- 
chased by  the  Defense  Department.  Oth- 
ers have  worried  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment might  actually  replace  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  as 
the  regulator  of  the  telecommunications 
industry. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  drafters  or  anyone  else  in- 
volved. The  Department  of  Defense  seeks 
neither  the  status  of  a  dominant  regu- 
lated carrier  or  even  that  of  a  fully 
separate  afOliate.  And  A.  T.  ti  T.  has  not 


sought  to  become  a  branch  of  the  armed 
services. 

To  clear  up  any  confusion,  the  amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee include  an  amendment  drafted 
by  Senator  Glenn  and  Senator  Hart 
which  clarifies  the  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  those  gentlemen  for  their  as- 
sistance in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  this 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
further  clarifying  this  issue  be  included 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OsNzaAL  Counsel  of  tbx 

Departkxnt  ot  Dsmin, 
WashiTigton.  D.C.,  October  2, 198i. 
Senator  Bob  Packwood. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  M«.  Chadiman:  Recently,  some  con- 
fusion has  arisen  ooncemtog  a  proapectlve 
role  for  the  Department  of  Defense  In  man- 
aging our  Nation's  telecommunications  In- 
dustry under  S.  898,  the  Telecommunications 
Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  provisions  of  S.  898  most  Inyjortant  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  those  sec- 
tions regarding  the  Protection  and  Restora- 
tion of  Essential  Telecommunications  (Sec- 
tion 233),  and  Network  Planning  and  Man- 
agement (Section  238).  Those  provisions,  for 
the  first  time,  recognize  In  law  the  critical 
Importance  of  this  Nation's  telecommunica- 
tions Industry  to  national  defense  and  emer- 
gency preparedness.  They  also  authorize  the 
President  to  require,  on  a  fully  compensable 
basis,  certain  actions  to  ensure  that  the  na- 
tionwide telecommunications  network  la 
pltmned.  managed  and  operated  to  meet  the 
entire  Nation's  communications  needs.  They 
do  not,  however,  assign  the  Department  of 
Defense  any  regulatory  or  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities regarding  the  telecommunica- 
tions Industry. 

section  233  assigns  all  responslblUtlee 
thereunder  to  the  President,  not  the  Defense 
Department,  and  also  mandates  Pedwal 
Communications  Commission  Involvement  In 
national  defense  and  emergency  preparedness 
communications  planning.  Section  238  au- 
thorizes all  telecommunications  carriers  to 
engage  In  network  planning  and  manage- 
ment and  establishes  the  FCC  as  the  enforce- 
ment authority  to  ensure  that  such  planning, 
and  those  actions  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  necessary  under  Section  233.  are 
carried  out  by  all  telecommunlcatlooa  car- 
riers. 

DoD  has  no  enforcement  or  regulatory 
role,  nor  do  we  seek  one,  regarding  any  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  The  only  responsibility 
assigned  to  the  Defense  Department,  and 
concurrently  to  the  Departments  of  SUte 
and  Commerce,  Is  to  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President  regarding  the  public 
release  of  Information  pursuant  to  Sections 
238(b)    and  214(g)   of  S.  898. 

It  should  be  clear,  therefore,  that  S.  898 
assigns  the  Department  of  Defense  no  regu- 
latory role  regarding  this  Nation's  tele- 
communications Industry.  Our  only  respon- 
sibilities will  be  to  function,  as  we  do  today, 
as  an  Executive  Branch  agency  responsible 
for  advising  the  President  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  to  national 
defense  and  security  telecommunications 
matters. 

The  Department  of  Defense  continues, 
therefore,  to  support  the  enactment  of  8. 
898.  We  believe  it  will  be  a  positive,  forward 
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step  for  our  telecommunications  industry. 
all  users  of  telecommunications  service,  and 
the     national    defense     and    security    and 
emergency  preparedness  of  the  Nation. 
Sincerely, 

WtLUAM  H.  Taft.  IV. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  473)  was 
agreed  to. 

Bylr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  further  amendments,  though  I 
think  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  an  amendment.  As  so<»i  as  that  is 
taken  care  of,  we  will  be  ready  for  final 
passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  again  for  the  benefit  of 
Members,  those  who  may  be  listening  in 
their  offices,  that  any  number  of  people 
have  asked  when  we  were  going  to  finish 
this  bill.  Senator  Cannon  and  I,  and  I 
think  the  committee,  are  ready  to  finish 
it  now.  We  have  no  other  amendments  to 
offer. 

We  have  heard  that  there  are  one  or 
two  more  amendments  to  be  offered.  I 
would  suggest  to  those  who  are  consider- 
ing offering  amendments  that  if  they 
do  not  come  forward  soon,  we  will  sug- 
gest third  reading  and  final  passage. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  floor  managers  of  S.  898  for  includ- 
ing my  suggestions  among  the  commit- 
tee's amendments. 

Mr.  President,  my  suggestions  are  de- 
signed to  achieve  three  goals.  First,  they 
provide  for  congressional  oversight  of 
decisions  by  the  Secretaries  of  Defense. 
Commerce,  or  State  to  withhold  from  the 
public  information  filed  with  the  FCC 
involving  operational  protocols  and  in- 
terface requirements.  Second,  they  make 
certain  that  the  waiver  of  separations 
requirements  between  the  dominant-reg- 
ulated carrier  and  its  affiliates  may  only 
occur  during  times  of  public  peril,  dis- 
aster, or  national  emergency.  Finally, 
they  insure  that  the  powers  granted  to 
the  President  in  section  233(b)  may  only 
be  exercised  under  certain  well-defined 
circumstances. 

I  want  to  make  absolutely  clear  that 
my  suggestions  in  no  way  compromise 
our  national  defense  or  security.  They 


do  not  hamper  the  President's  ability  to 
secure  reliable  telecommunications  dur- 
ing times  of  war  or  emergency,  nor  will 
they  interfere  with  our  efforts  to  develop 
and  establish  a  strong,  workable  defense 
telecommunications  system. 

The  need  for  such  a  system  cannot  be 
doubted.  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack 
the  system  would  be  used  to  gather  in- 
telligence, to  manage  our  military  and 
diplomatic  responses  around  the  world, 
and  to  enable  the  President  to  speak  with 
and  lead  the  American  people.  In  order 
to  perform  these  functions  the  system 
must  be  readily  accessible  at  many 
points,  extensively  interconnectible, 
flexible  in  terms  of  sharing  and  preemp- 
tion, and  capable  of  handling  a  variety 
of  communications.  We  cannot  expect  to 
have  these  capabilities — much  less  rely 
upon  them — unless  we  plan  for  and  de- 
velop them  in  advance. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  squarely  with 
those  who  are  ccmcemed  about  the  se- 
curity and  survivability  of  our  telecom- 
munications network,  and  for  this  rea- 
son I  support  passage  of  S.  898.  It  will 
be  a  strong  step  toward  establishing  a 
basis  in  law  for  the  kind  of  advance 
planning  I  have  spoken  about  today. 
With  the  changes  I  have  suggested,  it 
will  insure  that  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  Federal  (jovem- 
ment  act  in  unison  to  suidress  and  re- 
solve our  defense  telecommunications 
problems. 

TTP  AKENOMKNT  no.  4S8 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  8. 
898,  as  I  indicated  Thursday,  set  forth 
permissible  business  activities  which  the 
dominant-regulated  carrier  and  the 
fully  separated  affiliate  would  be  allowed 
to  conduct  under  strict  public  and  regu- 
latory scrutiny.  The  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 227(b),  proposed  by  Senator  Thur- 
mond, has  deleted  certain  business  rela- 
tionships specified  In  that  subsection. 

By  adoption  of  this  amendment,  the 
Senate  does  not  intend  to  prohibit  any 
legitimate  business  transsu:tion  that  had 
previously  been  permitted  under  this 
subsection. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  explanatory  lan- 
guage be  added  to  the  explanatory  re- 
marks on  an  amendment  numbered  468 
to  S.  898  introduced  by  Senators  Tntm- 
mond  and  Cannon  on  October  6,  1981, 
entitled  "Interconnection  and  Pricing  of 
Exchange  Access": 

The  language  added  by  the  amendment  on 
page  138  between  lines  22  and  23  dealing 
with  the  Interim  period  is  to  be  construed 
to  prevent  discriminatory  new  charges  being 
Imposed  during  that  period.  It  Is  not  In- 
tended to  affect  current  payments  being 
made  pursuant  to  the  Separations  and  Set- 
tlements procedures  for  A.T.  &  T.  or  the  pay- 
ments for  access  by  other  carriers  under  the 
ENFIA  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNIFORMED  SERVICES  PAY  ACT  OF 
1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  S.  1181  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 
1181)  to  amend  titles  10  and  37.  Unlt«d 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances and  benefits  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  certain  dependents,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  reccmmend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
today,  October  7,  1981.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  8  mcmths 
ago  we  embarked  on  an  innovative  ap- 
proach to  resolving  our  military  man- 
power problems.  At  the  time,  we  recog- 
nized the  urgent  need  to  stem  the  hem- 
orrhage of  skilled  and  experienced  ncm- 
commissioned  officers  and  field  grade 
officers  from  the  ranks  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  Only  by  retaining  this  cadre  of 
tsilented  personnel  could  we  hope  to 
maintain  a  strong  and  viable  All -Volun- 
teer Force  capable  of  meeting  our  na- 
tional security  objectives. 

To  meet  this  challenge  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power and  Personnel  developed  a  new 
pay  table  for  uniformed  service  person- 
nel. This  pay  table  was  designed  to  meet 
the  military's  most  pressing  problem — 
retention.  Tlie  task  of  creating  a  new  pay 
table  has  been  a  difficult  one.  There  are 
many  conflicting  objectives  pulling  at  a 
pay  structure  anchored  in  institutional- 
ism.  Bonuses,  special  and  incentive  pays 
to  meet  the  imique  needs  of  the  four 
services  are  coupled  with  pay  Ubles  that 
over  the  years  have  become  compressed, 
provide  little  Incentive  for  promotion 
and  do  not  encourage  retention. 

Targeting  the  aimual  military  pay 
adjustment  for  fiscal  year  1982  will  pro- 
vide an  immediate  partial  solution  to  our 
most  urgent  manpower  problems.  Enact- 
ment of  enhanced  pay  rates  for  middle 
and  senior  enlisted  grades  will  provide 
greater  incentives  for  promotion,  career 
advancement,  smd  retention.  In  addition, 
and  equally  important,  such  an  adjust- 
ment will  foster  a  positive  attitude  to- 
ward a  military  career  among  service- 
eligible  youth  and  Junior  enlisted  person- 
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nel  who  are  evaluating  career  opportu- 

"^On  September  11.  1981  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  81  to  0  gave  this  approach  a 
resounding  vote  of  confidence.  Shortly 
thereafter  170  Members  of  the  House  of 
RepresetttaUves  voted  to  adopt  the  tar- 
geted pl|in  in  lieu  of  their  own  across- 
the-boaitl  approach.  Today,  I  am  pleased 
to  reporl  to  my  coUeagues  in  the  Senate 
that  the  I  Senate  and  House  conferees  on 
S.  1181  l^ve  agreed  to  a  targeted  pay  bll 
for  all  enlisted  service  members.  Al- 
though tihe  rates  for  senior  enlisted  per- 
sonnel are  not  as  high  as  I  had  hoped, 
this  actipn  is  a  significant  first  step  in 
relieving;  pay  compression  and  compen- 
sating oar  career  servicemen  and  women 
commensurate  with  their  achievements 
and  sacrifices. 

Under  the  conference  report  increases 
will  rande  from  10  percent  for  pay  grade 
E-1  to  n  percent  for  pay  grades  E-7,  E-8 
and  E-9.  All  ofilcers  and  warrant  officers 
will  receive  a  14.3-percent  increase.  Fur- 
ther, there  are  other  compensation  ini- 
tiatives in  the  bill  designed  to  address 
critical  specialty  shortages,  alleviate 
hardships  caused  by  frequent  change  of 
station  ofders  and  to  Improve  personnel 
managertent  in  selected  areas. 

Although  the  Senate,  with  great  reluc- 
tance, receded  to  the  House  on  our 
military  justice  provisions,  I  have  been 
assured  by  Congressman  Nichols  that  he 
fully  supports  the  substance  of  these  pro- 
visions and  that  they  will  be  considered 
as  separate  legislation  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 

In  conflusion  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
promise Jwrought  out  during  the  con- 
ference on  S.  1181  is  reasonable,  cost- 
effective  tnd  supportive  of  the  Senate's 
position  tn  targeting.  It  Is  a  giant  piece 
of  legislation  that  begins  to  restore  in- 
tegrity toi  the  basic  pay  table.  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  their  sup- 
port in  saeing  this  legislation  through  to 
final  pasiige.  It  is  the  Congress's  consti- 
tutional responsibility  to  raise  and  sup- 
port the  JArmed  Forces.  At  a  time  when 
the  AmeAcan  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment ard  struggling  to  live  within  their 
means,  Sl  1181  represents  a  sound  ap- 
proach to  accomplish  both  objectives. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  as  the  au- 
thor of  me  first  targeted  military  pay 
raise  to  be  introduced  in  the  Congress 
since  the  beginning  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Force.  I  feupport  the  conference  report 
which  Seaator  Jepsen  and  I  are  bringing 
to  the  Senate  floor  for  approval. 

This  Bill  represents  a  significant 
change  in  the  way  we  pay  our  military 
personnel!  By  adopting  a  targeted  pay 
raise  weighted  toward  the  career  enlisted 
force.  Co^igress  is  beginning  to  address 
the  dual  !  problems  of  pay  compression 
and  retei^Uon  of  our  noncommissioned 
officers.     I 

These  problems  are  not  new  to  many 
of  us.  Mt-.  President.  Last  year,  when 
Congress  passed  the  11.7-percent  pay 
raise  for  military  personnel,  we  gave  the 


Secretary 


of  Defense  discretionary  au- 


thority to  reallocate  25  percent  of  the 
fiscal  year  1981  pay  raise  in  order  to  be- 
gin addressing  these  problems.  Unfor- 
tunately, not  one  dime  of  last  year's  pay 
raise  was  reallocated.  The  targeted  pay 
raise  required  by  this  conference  report 
is  a  clear  signal  that  Congress  can  and 
will  act  decisively  on  military  manpower 
problems  even  if  the  Department  of  De- 
fense cannot. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  a  difBcult  con- 
ference. We  have  been  negotiating  with 
the  House  conferees  for  2  weeks,  and  we 
only  reached  a  final  agreement  yester- 
day. Frankly,  I  would  have  preferred  to 
see  more  targeting  toward  the  career  en- 
listed force  In  this  bill;  however,  that  was 
not  possible.  In  the  future,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  take  the  sort  of  thoughtful  ap- 
proach to  the  way  we  pay  our  military 
people  that  this  bill  represents.  An  In- 
discriminate, across-the-board  approach 
serves  no  one's  best  Interests — neither 
the  taxpayers  nor  the  hardworking  men 
and  women  who  serve  and  protect  each 
and  every  one  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  before  that 
whether  the  source  of  manpower  for  our 
Armed  Forces  is  the  voluntary  approach 
or  conscription,  we  must  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  cadre  of  experienced,  motivated 
individuals  who  are  the  backbone  of  our 
whole  Military  Establishment.  This  con- 
ference agreement  will  help  us  achieve 
that  goal. 

Although  fiscal  year  1982  is  a  week 
old,  the  pay  raises  in  this  bill  are  retro- 
active to  October  1,  1981.  If  we  act  ex- 
peditiously, all  military  personnel  should 
receive  their  pay  raise  In  their  pay  check 
for  this  month. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  1181,  the  Uniformed  Services 
Pay  and  Benefits  Act  of  1981.  In  my 
judgment,  the  conferees  hammered  out, 
under  difficult  circumstances,  an  excel- 
lent compromise  between  the  vastly  dif- 
ferent House-  and  Senate-passed  mili- 
tary pay  bills  which  will  go  very  far  to 
address  the  serious  manpower  problems 
of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  and  insure  its 
continued  viability  as  a  means  of  man- 
ning our  military  services  during  peace- 
time. 

Mr.  President,  the  Uniformed  Services 
Pay  and  Benefits  Act,  as  reported  by  the 
conference  committee,  is  now  a  truly  bal- 
anced approach  to  addressing  all  of  our 
military  manpower  problems.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  the  House  bill,  which  pro- 
vided an  across-the-board,  14.3-percent 
pay  increase,  was  criticized  for  not  ade- 
quately addressing  the  enlisted  reten- 
tion and  pay  compression  problems.  The 
Senate  bill  was  criticized  because  it 
placed  too  much  emphasis  on  the  middle 
and  senior  enlisted  grades  and  dropped 
the  pay  raise  for  recruits  below  compara- 
bility, thereby  threatening  the  recruit- 
ment of  high-quality  personnel.  The 
compromise  arrived  at  by  the  conferees 
addresses  all  of  the  above  problems 
equally  and  effectively. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  career  retention,  the  conference 


report  maintains  substantial  increases 
in  pay  for  middle  and  senior  enlisted 
personnel,  with  raises  ranging  from  13 
percent  for  E-4's  to  17  percent  for  E-7's. 
These  pay  raises,  although  slightly  lower 
than  those  approved  by  the  Senate,  will, 
nonetheless,  stem  the  flow  of  skilled, 
career-enlisted  personnel  from  the  mili- 
tary services  to  the  private  sector.  In- 
creased retention  of  these  crucial  NCO's 
will  greatly  strengthen  the  readiness  of 
our  Armed  Forces. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  problem  of 
pay  compression,  the  conference  report 
maintained  adequate  pay  differentials  in 
the  enlisted  ranks  in  an  effort  to  relieve 
pay  compression  which  has  been  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  career  force  morale 
and  retention  problems. 

Third,  and  in  my  view,  most  impor- 
tantly, the  conference  report  increases 
the  pay  raises  provided  for  entry  level 
personnel  from  7  and  8  percent  under 
the  Senate  bill  to  ID  percent  for  E-l's 
and  10.7  percent  for  E-2's  and  E-3's. 

As  the  author  of  the  Matsimaga-Hat- 
fleld  amendment  to  S.  1181  which,  as  my 
colleagues  will  recall,  was  designed  to  in- 
crease the  recruit  pay  raises  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  to  9.1  percent,  I  am  extremely 
pleased  that  the  Senate  conferees  agreed 
to  this  compromise  on  recruit  pay  which 
will  vastly  improve  the  recruiting 
strength  of  this  pay  legislation. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I 
stated  on  the  floor  during  the  considera- 
tion of  our  amendment  to  S.  1181,  the  re- 
cruiting of  high  school  graduates  will 
become,  if  it  has  not  already  become,  the 
most  pressing  manpower  problem  facing 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  in  the  1980's.  For 
this  reason,  we  believed  it  was  vital  that 
this  military  pay  raise  legislation  ad- 
dress not  only  the  current  and  very  seri- 
ous career  retention  problem,  but  also 
the  pressing  problem  of  the  recruitment 
of  sufficient  numbers  of  high  school  grad- 
uates. We  argued,  as  did  the  Department 
of  Defense,  that  the  below-comparability 
pay  increases  for  recruits  contained  in 
the  Senate  bill  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  efforts  of  the  military  serv- 
ices to  recruit  high-quality  high  school 
graduates. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  I  are  most  pleased  that  the 
conferees  on  both  sides  recognized  the 
necessity  of  taking  a  balanced  approach 
in  this  bill  toward  correcting  all  of  the 
manpower  problems  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Force.  The  conference  report  goes  beyond 
the  intent  of  the  Matsunaga-Hatfleld 
amendment  by  providing  entry-level  per- 
sonnel with  pay  raises  of  10  and  10.7  per- 
cent— above  the  9.1 -percent  comparabil- 
ity level  we  prooosed  in  our  amendment 
and  slightly  higher  than  the  revised  com- 
parability figure  of  9.7  percent  which  we 
brought  to  light  during  debate  on  the 
Matsunaga-Hatfleld  amendment. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, these  above-comparability  pay 
raises  for  junior  enlisted  personnel  will 
permit  the  military  services  to  recruit 
several  thousand  more  high  school  grad- 
uates than  would  have  been  possible 
under  the  Senate-passed  bill,  thereby 
helping  the  All-Volunteer  Force  meet 
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and  possibly  even  exceed  its  quantita- 
tive and  qualitative  manpower  goals  in 
the  difficult  recruiting  years  to  come  in 
the  1980's. 

I  would  also  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  akin  to  the  original  Matsunaga- 
Hatfield  amendment  to  raise  recruit  pay, 
the  compromise  agreement  does  not,  in 
any  way,  dilute  the  impact  of  the  pay 
legislation  on  the  retention  of  skilled 
career  personnel.  The  conference  com- 
mittee found  a  way  to  provide  substan- 
tial pay  raises  to  the  career  enlisted 
ranks  while  still  providing  the  recniit 
grades  with  decent,  above-comparability 
pay  raises  which  will  improve  recruiting 
efforts  and  help  servicemen  and  their 
families  keep  pace  with  cost-of-living 
increases. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the  con- 
ference report  embraces  the  spirit  of  the 
Matsunaga-Hatfield  amendment  in  that 
it  insures  that  each  and  every  service 
member,  no  matter  what  grade  or  year 
of  service,  will  receive  a  pay  raise  at  or 
above  pay  comparability  for  fiscal  ^  year 
1982. 

In  enacting  this  legislation,  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  is  sending  an  impor- 
tant signal  to  the  young  people  of  this 
Nation,  to  those  who  are  potential  en- 
listees, that  last  year  was  not  a  fiuke; 
that  the  Congress  and  this  administra- 
tion are  serious  about  keeping  faith 
with  the  basic  principle  of  the  volunteer 
military  concept — the  maintenance  of 
pay  comparability — and  serious  about 
the  future  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 
It  will  also  be  a  signal  to  those  already 
serving  that  the  Congress  is  determined 
not  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
which  led  to  the  recruiting  and  retention 
problems  of  the  past  several  years  and 
the  decline  of  the  quality  of  life  of  a 
significant  number  of  the  men  and 
women  in  uniform. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Pay  and  Benefits  Act  represents  a 
truly  balanced  approach  to  solving  the 
most  pressing  manpower  problems  now 
facing  the  All-Volunteer  Force — recruit- 
ing of  high  school  graduates  and  reten- 
tion of  skilled  personnel.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  approve  this  compromise 
agreement  without  reservation  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  we  are  finally,  after 
years  of  neglect,  giving  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  the  fair  chance  and  the  tools  it 
needs  to  prove  that  it  can  adequately 
meet  our  peacetime  military  manpower 
requirements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  other  body  is  prepared  now 
to  receive  our  action  on  the  adjourrunent 
resolution.  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether 
there  is  a  message  from  the  House  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  201. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  at 
the  desk. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  201. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  201,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  o]  Rejrreientativei 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  October  7. 
1961.  It  stand  adjourned  untu  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Tuesday.  October  13,  1981. 

UP  AMENDMENT   NO.   474 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakeb) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
474: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  the  following: 
"1981."  and  Insert:  "1981.  and  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  October  7, 
1981,  It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Wednesday,  October  14,  1981." 

AUTHORrrT     rOB     CERTAIN     ACTION     DUBINC     AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
unanimous-tonsent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate  over  until  Wed- 
nesday, October  14.  1981,  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
appropriately  referred,  and  that  the  Vice 
President,  the  President  pro  tempore, 
and  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore,  be 
permitted  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDEB  or  PROCEDURE  ON  OCTOBER  14,  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate reconvenes  on  Wednesday,  October 
14,  1981,  the  reading  of  the  Journal  be 
dispensed  with,  no  resolutions  come  over 
under  the  rule,  the  call  of  the  calendar 
be  dispensed  with,  and  following  the  time 
allotted  to  tlie  two  leaders  linder  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes  in  length  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  for  not  more 
than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  474)  was 
agreed  to. 


The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  C?on. 
Res.  201) ,  as  Eunended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the 
House  from  October  7  to  October  13, 
1981,  and  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  October  7  to  October  14,  1981." 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMPETI- 
TION AND  DEREGULATION  ACT  OF 
1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  898. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  managers  of  the  tele- 
communications bill  if  it  is  possible  to 
finish  this  bill  before  3  o'clock  today,  in 
view  of  the  requirement  that  Senators 
may  leave  this  Chamber  for  the  observ- 
ance of  a  religious  holiday  that  begins 
at  sundown  today. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  As  far  as  I  am  c<»i- 
cemed  that  is  all  right. 

I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  he  going  to  propose  an  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  state  to  my  friend 
from  Oregon  that  it  Is  my  intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  dealing 
with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  current  language  and 
the  implications  to  the  future  well-being 
of  a  viable  Postal  Service.  We  are  trying 
to  get  in  a  position  where  we  might  offer 
an  amendment  now.  However,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  take  it  up  now  unless  this  is 
the  last  amendment.  If  it  is  I  will  be 
happy  to  start  addressing  the  subject. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  shall  appreciate  it 
if  the  Senator  will  start  addressing  the 
subject  because,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, no  one  else  is  here  who  has  an 
amendment. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  has  an  amendment.  I 
am  told  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania will  be  proposing  an  amendment 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  want  to  make  sure 
we  had  that  one.  Senator  Specter  Is 
coming  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Those  are  the  only 
two  amendments  that  I  know  of. 

Do  you  have  any  more? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  have  two  more. 
If  we  address  those,  we  will  finish  by  3 
p.m. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
there  is  no  way  we  can  finish  the  bill  by 
3  p.m.  with  the  status  of  my  amendment 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
as  to  when  he  thinks  we  could  finish  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  terribly  important  that 
we  try  to  finish  this  bill  today. 

I  previously  announced  that  there  will 
be  no  more  roUcall  votes  after  approxi- 
mately 3  p.m.  Could  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  give  me  some  indication  of  how 
long  he  thinks  this  amendment  will  take? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  really  could  not  until 
we  ascertain  what  further  objection  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  to  the  pro- 
visions that  I  had  intended  to  include  in 
my  amendment. 
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I  am  t  opef ul  that  we  can  work  out  an 
agreement.  We  may  well  be  able  to  work 
somethii  g  out  so  that  there  will  not  have 
to  be  a  ripllcall  vote. 

I  remi|in  convinced  that  this  bill  must 
take  Intd  account  the  impact  on  the  U.S. 
P06tal  Sdrvice  and  its  ability  to  use  elec- 
tronic n^  technology  to  Improve  serv- 
ices to  tl|e  pubhc.  We  cannot  let  the  bill 
past  until  we  do  address  that  subject. 

Mr.  BAKER.  All  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  dilD- 
culties  injvolved,  and  I  am  sympathetic  to 
the  posiion  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  the  managers  of  the  bill,  but  let  me 
repeat  tliat  it  is  very  important  that  we 
try  to  flifish  this  bill  on  today.  My  pre- 
vious staltement  that  there  be  no  rollcall 
votes  after  3  pjn.  or  thereabouts  still 
stands.  We  may  inch  up  on  that  a  little 
bit  sinci  we  spoke  of  approximately 
3  p.m.,  and  we  will  try  very  hard  to  stick 
as  close  to  that  as  we  can  so  that  Mem- 
bers can  be  in  a  position  for  observance  of 
the  religious  holidays  which  begin  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  consider 
that  we  have  an  extraordinary  amoimt  of 
work  tha*  needs  to  be  done.  This  bill  sim- 
ply need^  to  be  finished  before  we  go  out. 

I  yield  !the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion occurs  on  the  committee  substitute. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  abseace  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  P^CKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  (lall  be  rescinded. 

The  'RESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran  .  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PA  CKWOOD.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  while  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  are  at- 
tempting; to  reach  a  compromise  on  an 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania haf  one.  and  he  is  here  now  and  we 
are  prepared  to  take  that  one  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator froii  Pennsylvania. 

AMI3n>MENT    NO.    580 

(Purpose: I  To  clarify  interconnection  with 
the  serilces  of  a  fully  separated  aflUlate 
and  to  I  prohibit  leasing  of  tranjunlsslon 
facllltlet  or  services  by  the  parent  from 
the  fulftr  separated  affiliate) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  for  yield- 
ing the  floor. 

Mr.  Pnesldent,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league, tne  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  sponsor  of  this 
amendmf nt,  on  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
in  Senator  Tower's  absence  I  am  bring 
ing  up  amendment  No.  580,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  ajready  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  repoi  t  the  amendment. 

The  bi  1  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The     S<nator     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 

8pict«r).     for     himself,     Mr.     Towni.     Mr. 

Hatch,  an  d  Mr.  Holldtcs  propooes  a  printed 

amendment  numbered  680. 

SI'E' 


Mr. 

unanimous 
of  the 


CTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  further  reading 
a^iendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  115.  redesignate  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d).  and  Insert  InunedUitely  after 
lln«  19  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  A  fully  separated  affiliate  shall.  If  a 
reasonable  request  is  made,  establish  inter- 
connection of  Its  service  with  Jtny  telecom- 
munications carrier,  with  any  telecommuni- 
cations facility  or  private  telecommunica- 
tions system,  and  with  any  customer- 
premises  equipment  which  la  owned  or 
leased  by  a  customer  of  the  fully  separated 
affiliate  which  meets  such  standards  aa  the 
ObnunlsBloo  may  establish  under  section 
234(c)(1);  and  may  not  discriminate  In  an 
unreasonable  or  anticompetitive  manner 
with  respect  to  the  charges,  terms,  and  con- 
ditions for  Interconnections  of  Its  service.". 

On  pages  145,  146,  and  147,  redesignate 
subsections  (c)  through  (J)  as  subsections 
(d)  through  (k)  accordingly,  and  on  page 
145.  Insert  Immediately  after  line  4  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  a  fully  separated  affiliate  shall  not 
provide,  either  directly  or  Indirectly  through 
any  contract,  agreement,  arrangement.  Joint 
venture,  lease,  partnership,  sale,  or  other 
manner  of  conducting  business,  any  trans- 
mission facilities  or  transmUslon  services  to 
Its  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  any 
affiliate.". 

On  page  147,  line  1,  Insert  ",  (c),"  after 
"(b)". 

On  page  147,  line  1,  strike  "(d)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(e)". 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
posed amendment  is  a  small  but  essential 
change  to  S.  898.  It  will  help  assure  that 
customers  will  be  able  to  make  full  use 
of  the  services  of  the  Bell  System's  fully 
separated  affiliate  and  of  other  available 
transmission  carriers,  private  transmis- 
sion systems,  and  telecommunications 
terminal  equipment.  It  will  help  to 
assure  that  customers  are  able  to  meet 
their  needs  by  combining  the  fully  sep- 
arated affiliate's  services  with  telecom- 
munications services  and  equipment 
which  they  obtain  from  other  sources.  By 
requiring  that  Bell's  fully  separated 
affiliate  Interconnect  on  nondiscrimina- 
tory terms  and  conditions,  we  should 
avoid  the  continuation  of  the  serious  dis- 
putes which  have  embroiled  the  Bell 
System  and  its  customers  and  competi- 
tors for  two  decades. 

Normally,  I  would  not  propose  a  com- 
pulsory interconnection  requirement  for 
a  nonregulated,  competitive  firm.  But  the 
Bell  fully  separated  affiliate  will  be  an 
enormous  firm.  Press  reports  have  indi- 
cated that  it  may  be  capitalized  at  $15 
billion  or  more.  And  the  extent  to  which 
it  will  operate  in  a  competitive  services 
market  is  problematic.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, this  requirement,  we  submit, 
is  not  only  reasonable,  it  Is  absolutely 
necessary  to  avoid  an  unacceptable  risk 
that  our  hope  for  a  progressive  and  effi- 
cient telecommunications  future  will  fail. 

The  amendment  will  also  help  assure 
that  the  fully  separated  affiliate  not  take 
unfair  advantage  of  its  relationship  with 
the  other  Bell  companies  by  leasing  or 
selling  back  all  or  part  of  its  transmis- 
sion facilities  or  services  to  them. 

Transmission  facilities  are  the  crucial 
factor  in  the  production  of  telecommuni- 


cations services.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
we  permit  Bell's  fully  separated  affiliate 
to  own  and  operate  these  facillt.es,  after  a 
short  transition  period,  on  a  completely 
unregulated  basis.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  submitted  that  it  Is  essential 
that  we  take  this  minimal  measure  to 
prevent  manipulation  of  these  transmis- 
sion facilities  m  a  way  which  would  lead 
to  higher  prices  for  customers  of  Bell's 
regulated  services  and  unfair  competi- 
tion for  the  competitors  of  the  fully 
separated  affiliate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
my  amendment  (No.  580)  to  S.  898,  the 
Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981.  As  its  title 
suggests,  S.  898  is  designed  to  deregu- 
late the  telecommunications  industry 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  and  to 
fOlow  consumers  to  realize  the  benefits 
of  competition  wherever  marketplace 
forces  can  insure  that  consumers  will 
have  access  to  adequate  and  efficient 
telecommunications  equipment  and 
services  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  amendment  which  I  and  my  col- 
leagues, the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Utah  and  the  dis- 
t  nguished  junior  Senator  from  Nevada, 
offer,  is  designed  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill.  Our  amendment  is  not 
pro-A.T.  <c  T.  Neither  is  it  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  A.T.  &  T.'s  competitors. 
Instead,  this  amendment  is  submitted 
in  the  interest  of  all  of  the  citizens  and 
bus  nesses  of  this  country,  who  rely 
every  day  on  the  availability  of  sophis- 
ticated, efficient,  and  reasonably  priced 
telecommunications  services  and  prod- 
ucts. 

Let  me  explain  briefiy  what  this 
amendment  does. 

First,  it  would  require  the  fully  sepa- 
rated affiliate  of  A.T.  &  T.  to  intercon- 
nect its  transmission  facilities  on  rea- 
sonable and  nondiscrimmatory  terms 
and  conditions  with  the  facilities  of 
other  telecommunications  carriers  and 
with  the  terminal  equipment  and  com- 
munications facilities  of  private  indi- 
viduals and  businesses.  As  you  may 
know,  in  order  for  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses to  obtain  the  most  efficient  and 
cost-effective  telecommunications  serv- 
ices, it  is  often  necessary  for  them  to 
connect  their  own  equipment  to  a  car- 
rier's transmission  facilities  or  to  estab- 
lish communications  channels  by  com- 
bining and  connecting  the  services  of 
several  carriers. 

The  ability  to  interconnect  non- 
A.T.  &  T.  equipment  and  facilities  with 
A.T.  &  T.  facilities  has  not  always  been 
possible.  In  the  last  15  years  there  have 
been  countless  complaints  brought  both 
in  the  courts  and  before  the  FCC  to  force 
A.T.  &  T.  to  honor  its  interconnection 
obligations  for  the  benefits  of  the  con- 
suming public.  The  amendment  which 
we  offer  will  insure  that  A.T.  &  T.'s  sep- 
arate subsidiary  will  provide  adequate 
interconnection  once  FCC  oversight  is 
removed.  Of  course,  the  interconnection 
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obligations  of  this  amendment  would  not 
appiy  m  certam  circumstances  mvOivmg 
emergencies  or  nauonal  security  crises. 

becond,  tms  amendment  would  prevent 
A.T.  &  i. s  luuy  separated  auuiate  trom 
selling  or  leasing  transmission  facilities 
or  services  bacK  to  A.r.  &  T.  or  tne  reg- 
ulated Bell  operating  companies.  Ihis 
very  limited  prohibition  wouid  eliminate 
a  primary  aevice  wnicn  could  oe  used  to 
suDsidize  unfair  competition  by  the  fully 
separated  aniiiate. 

The  intent  ox  S.  898  is  to  take  all  rea- 
sonable measures  to  prevent  cross-subsi- 
dies flowing  from  the  Bell  System  to  the 
fully  separated  affiliate  and  then  to  let 
the  affiliate  compete  on  an  unregulated 
basis  just  as  any  other  company.  This 
amendment  is  fully  consistent  with  the 
concept. 

It  permits  the  fully  separated  affiliate 
to  own  and  operate  transmission  facili- 
ties, but  it  prohibits  the  type  of  facilities 
sharing  and  internal  transfers  which 
historically  have  formed  the  basis  for 
protracted  regulatory  and  antitrust  dis- 
putes. It  provides  the  fully  separated 
affiliate  the  freedom  to  do  virtually  any- 
thing it  wishes  except  to  dispose  of  its 
crucial  transmission  assets  to  the  regu- 
lated Bell  companies. 

This  amendment  will  reenforce  the 
fully  separated  affiliate's  incentives  to 
avoid  building  excessive  amounts  of  fa- 
cilities and  to  price  its  services  on  the 
basis  of  true  costs.  It  will  give  present 
and  potential  competitors  In  the  tele- 
communications services  markets  a  de- 
gree of  assurance  that  their  success,  or 
lack  of  it,  will  be  a  function  of  the  merits 
of  their  services  and  not  of  anticompeti- 
tive practices  by  a  dominant  firm.  And  it 
will  give  customers  of  the  regulated  Bell 
companies  a  measure  of  assurance  that 
they  are  not  paying  disproportionate 
prices  for  transmission  services  to  un- 
derwrite predatory  prices  for  the  fully 
separated  affiliate's  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  will  effect  a  significant  im- 
provement to  S.  898. • 
•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  580  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  amendment  has  a  very  simple 
purpose — to  assure  that  the  competitive 
activities  of  A.T.  &  T.'s  fully  separated 
affiliate  will  be  fair  to  competitors  and 
consumers  alike. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment  as- 
sures that  the  fully  separated  affiliate 
will  interconnect  its  services  wl*^h  any 
telecommunications  carrier,  facility,  or 
private  system  and  w'th  any  customer 
premises  equipment  uoon  reasonable  re- 
quest. It  forbids  the  fully  separated  af- 
filiate to  discriminate  in  the  provision  of 
interconnection. 

Mr.  President,  after  a  transition 
period,  the  fully  separated  affiliate,  will 
be  permitted  to  own  and  ooerate  trans- 
mission facilities  and  to  offer  services 
without  any  regulatory  oversight  and 
control.  In  light  of  the  long  history  of 
disputes  over  interconnection  r'phts  be- 
tween the  Bell  System  and  com^-etit^ve 
carriers,  private  communications  svs- 
tems  and  owners  of  customer-provided 
terminal  equipment  and  In  light  of  the 
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predictably  overwhelming  size  of  the 
fully  separated  affiliate,  I  believe  that 
this  interconnection  requirement  is  a 
minimal  prudent  measure  to  assure  that 
our  attainment  of  S.  898's  laudable  ob- 
jectives is  not  jeopardized  or  delayed. 

It  will  assure  that  competitors  and 
consumers  will  not  be  disadvantaged  by 
anticompetitive  and  discrimjiatory  re- 
fusals to  deal.  I  believe  it  will  help  assure 
the  most  productive  possible  use  of  our 
country's  overall  telecommunications  in- 
vestment. In  that  sense,  it  is  fully  con- 
sistent w.th — and  is  a  contribution  to — 
the  Presidents'  program  to  revitalize  our 
country's  economic  system. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
guarantees  that  the  fully  separated  affil- 
iate will — like  all  other  companies  in  the 
busmess — construct  or  obtain  only 
enough  transmission  facilities  to  meet 
its  own  foreseeable  requirements.  It  for- 
bids the  fully  separated  affiliate  to  sell 
or  lease  back  all  or  part  of  Its  transmis- 
sion facilities  or  services  to  its  regulated 
affiliates.  This  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
opportunities  for  cost  misallocatlons  or 
Incorrect  Intrafirm  transfer  prices  which 
would  damage  both  ratepayers  and  com- 
petitors. 

It  leaves  the  full  separated  affiliate 
free  to  meet  Its  own  transmission  needs 
and  those  of  Its  customers,  and  It  also 
leaves  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
nonregulated  entities  which  cannot  rea- 
sonably hope  to  share  transmission  ca- 
pacity with,  or  sell  off  unwanted,  im- 
needed,  or  obsolescent  transmission  fa- 
cilities to  A.T.  &  T.  or  the  Bell  operating 
companies. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  a 
very  modest  restriction  on  the  fully  sep- 
arated affiliate.  In  times  past,  the  FCC 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  limit  the  use 
which  A.T.  &  T.  could  make  Its  satellite 
capacity  to  assure  that  competitive  firms 
would  have  a  fair  opportunity.  And  more 
recently,  the  FCC,  in  its  second  com- 
puter inquiry  decision,  denied  A.T.  &  T.'s 
fully  separated  subsidiary  the  right  to 
own  any  transmission  facilities  at  all. 
We  have  been  much  more  permissive  In 
S.  898.  allowing  the  fully  separated  affih- 
ate  to  own  transmission  facilities  and, 
:.fter  a  short  transition  period,  to  use 
them  in  any  way  it  chooses.  In  light  of 
that,  I  bellpve  that  this  minimal  restric- 
tion Is  necessary  to  assure  that  our  effort 
to  let  the  fully  separated  affiliate  compete 
fully  will  not  result  in  its  competing  un- 
fairly. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Utah  have 
Joined  in  offering  this  amendment.* 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  This 
is  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  the 
"Tele-Cause"  amendment,  and  was  put 
forth  principally  by  the  major,  lange 
companies  that  are  In  opposition  to  this 
whole  bill. 

What  they  want  to  do  Is,  as  best  as 
possible,  cripple  the  so-called  fully  sep- 
arated affiliate  by  reauiring  it  to  have 
a  common  carrier  obligation.  It  would 
allow  every  one  of  these  companies  to 


connect  to  It  without  requiring  any  of 
uivi^  kj  iidte  bO  connect  to  each  other. 

Ihe  purpose  oi  ims  bill  is  to  set  up 
an  unregulated,  competitive  affiliate.  It 
will  be  Iree  to  compete  in  the  market- 
place with  any  of  tne  other  companies 
on  an  equal  footmg. 

I  want  to  read  once  more  the  list  of 
some  of  these  companies  that  are  in 
"Tele-Cause'  that  are  proposing  this 
amendment: 

Honeywell,  with  revenues  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion a  year;  Control  Data,  $3.2  billion: 
Burroughs,  $2.8  bilhon:  Rockwell  Inter- 
national, $6  bilhon;  International  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph,  $18  billion;  J.  C. 
Penney,  $11  billion;  and  Sears  Roebuck, 
$25  biUlon. 

This  Is  not  a  little  person's  amend- 
ment. This  is  one  more  effort  by  the 
major  giants  that  are  now  going  to  have 
to  compete  with  this  affiliate  that  will 
be  allowed  to  compete  in  the  market- 
place, to  attempt  to  cripple  it.  It  runs 
counter  to  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
bill.  In  fact,  it  would  destroy  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  bill. 

Second,  there  is  another  provision  in 
this  amendment.  The  second  provision 
is  tliat  the  dominant  regulated  carrier, 
AT.  &  T.,  cannot  lease  any  facilities  from 
the  affiliate — cannot;  period.  Now,  the 
bin  requires  that  before  any  lease  can 
be  approved,  any  lease  can  be  attained 
between  A.T.  &  T.  and  the  affiliate,  it 
requires  permission  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  they  can- 
not grant  It  if  it  is  going  to  result  in 
anticompetitive  behavior. 

But  to  put  into  this  bill  that  there 
can  be  no  leasing,  no  contract,  no  ar- 
rangement by  statute  between  the  affili- 
ate and  the  parent  literally  endangers 
our  telecommunications  system.  It  means 
that  if  you  have  a  typhoon  or  a  hurri- 
cane In  Texas  or  Mississippi  and  it  knocks 
out  communications  equipment,  that  the 
local  telephone  company,  because  It  Is 
affiliated  with  AT.  &  T.,  cannot  lease 
facilities  for  a  week,  for  a  month,  or 
for  a  year  from  this  fully  separate  affili- 
ate in  order  to  carry  out  communication 
services. 

It  means  that  if  one  of  our  communi- 
cations satellites  in  the  sky  goes  awry 
or,  by  chance.  If  we  are  In  war,  gets 
shot  down.  AT.  &  T.  cannot  lease  some 
other  transmission  facilities  from  the 
affiliate  to  carry  out  its  communication 
functions. 

This  not  only  runs  counter  to  the  bill, 
it  runs  the  risk  of  crippling  our  commu- 
nications network  to  no  avail.  Because 
before  any  lease  can  be  made  in  the  bill, 
before  any  lea=e  can  be  made  by  AT.  &  T., 
they  have  to  have  permission  from  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  that  permission  cannot  be  granted 
if  it  is  going  to  result  In  anticompetitive 
behavior. 

For  both  of  those  reasons.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Fenate  would  turn  down  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANT^'OV  Mr  Pres'Hppt.  we  have 
pone  to  great  'en°+bs  'n  th*s  bill  to  re- 
quire sena'-ation  of  AT.  &  T.'s  competi- 
tive activities  from  their  regulated  ac- 
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One   of   the  purposes   of   such 
is  to  make  sure  that  their 
ventures  are  not  cross-sub- 
regulated  ratepayers.  But  once 
..  is  achieved,  the  competi- 
should  be  no  more  or  no 
regulated  than  the  competitive  ven- 
Control  Data,  or  any  other 
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PA  :KW00D.  Vote. 
PF  ESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
0  1  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
SFECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
Senator  Hollincs  is  on  his  way 
Chamber  to  speak  on  this  issue. 

the  absence  of  a  ouorum. 
PrtESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
tie  roll, 
clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
PAtKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  of  the 
be  rescinded. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witjiout 

it  is  so  ordered. 
PiCKWOOD.    Mr.    President,    I 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
have  a  colloquy  on  this  partic- 


int 
n  lates 


^RESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

^ECTFJl.     The     distinguished 

rom  Oregon  and  I  had  a  col- 

he  meaning  of  section  404.  The 

las  asked  if  I  thought  there 

amendments  which  were  neces- 

have  discussed  the  matter  in- 

I  think  the  matter  could  be 

ith  finality  by  a  brief  colloquy. 

to  section  404  and  is  in- 

provide  an  appropriate  legis- 

hlAory  should  this  issue  arise  In 

litigit*on.   The   section   relates    to 

nothing  in  this  act  which  would 

applicability  of  the  antitrust 

United  States  or  any  defenses 

in  any  pending  case.  I  just 

have  the  assurance  from  the 

Senator  from  Oregon  that 

uage     "including     structural 

would  include  divestiture  or 

oth^r   remedy   which   is   currently 

to  the  judicial  branch  should 


any  judge  in  any  pending  case,  including 
the  case  of  United  States  against  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  now 
pending  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  ol  Columbia,  or  in  any  other 
matter,  decide  on  such  remedy,  includ- 
ing divestitxire. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  This  does  not  inter- 
fere with  court  suits  at  all.  If  the  court 
comes  up  with  divestiture,  this  bill  would 
not  interfere  with  that. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  believe  that  clears 
up  the  matter. 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  light  of 
the  recent  report  by  GAO  on  the  tele- 
communications industry,  the  hearings 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  concern- 
ing the  antitrust  implications  of  S.  898. 
and  the  debate  we  have  heard  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  think  everyone  recognizes 
that  there  are  certain  dangers — both  to 
competition  and  to  users — when  a  regu- 
lated monopolist  that  provides  a  service 
on  which  everyone  depends  is  also  per- 
mitted to  enter  unregulated  and  deregu- 
lated fields.  That  is  the  sole  reason  that 
A.T.  &  T.  is  only  able  to  enter  unregu- 
lated markets  through  a  "fully  separated 
affiliate,"  or  FSA. 

It  is  because  of  the  substantial  evi- 
dence that  the  structural  safeguards 
contained  in  S.  898,  as  reported,  are  not 
sufficient  that  I  am  supporting  the  pack- 
age of  amendments  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  and  it  is  for  this  same 
reason  that  I  have  cosponsored  this 
amendment  by  Senator  Tower. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  again  that 
these  amendments,  in  this  Senator's 
view,  do  not  represent  a  condemnation 
of  A.T.  &  T.;  in  fact,  I  believe  that 
A.T.  &  T.'s  system  and  achievements  are 
in  many  ways  salutory.  I  would  also  like 
to  see,  as  much  as  anyone,  an  industry 
that  is  fully  competitive  without  Govern- 
ment intervention,  bv.t  I  simply  feel  that 
any  corporation  which  has  benefited 
from  its  regulated  status  must  face  cer- 
tain restrictions  when  entering  deregu- 
lated fields  in  order  to  insure  effective 
competition. 

Senator  Tower's  amendment  will,  in 
my  opinion,  improve  S.  898  in  two  im- 
portant respects.  I  do  not  feel  that  either 
of  these  provisions  concerning  the  rela- 
tionship between  A.T.  ii  T.  and  the  FSA 
will  be  drastic  restrictions. 

Part  of  the  amendment  addresses  the 
issue  of  interconnection.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  promote  competition  is  to  assure 
that  users  have  the  opportunity  to  select 
the  terminal  equipment  and  transmis- 
sion services  that  best  suits  their  needs. 
A  simple  requirement  of  interconnection 
will  assure  that  users  are  permitted  to 
connect  their  own  terminal  equipment 
and  their  own  private  communications 
svstems  with  the  transmission  services 
that  they  need. 

As  currently  drafted.  S.  898  reouires  all 
carriers  to  allow  interconnection  with 
customer-premises  equipment,  private 
communications  svstems,  and  other  com- 
mon carriers,  but  this  obligation  aaplies 
only  to  regulated  services.  This  bill  un- 
regulates  many  services  and  the  inter- 
cornect'on  obligation  wou^d  not  apply. 
S.  898  wouM  allow  the  FSA  to  oTer  un- 
regulated transmission  services,  and 
after  2  years  it  could  offer  unregulated 


transmission  services  that  are  the  vir- 
tual equivalent  of  currently  regulated 
transmission  services.  Given  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  transmission  services, 
many  users  may  be  effectively  forced  to 
secure  their  transmission  capability 
from  the  FSA. 

The  obvious  danger  is  that  the  FSA 
will  have  incentive  to  discriminate  in 
providing  interconnection  to  its  trans- 
mission services  between  those  users 
that  subscribe  to  the  FSA's  competitive 
offering  and  those  that  instead  use  the 
services  or  equipment  of  independent 
competitors.  This  could  result  in  users 
being  denied  the  opportunity  to  pick 
and  choose  freely  among  various  com- 
petitive offerings  to  insure  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  these  users  and  thus 
ultimately  to  consumers. 

It  can  be  argued  that  antitrust  laws 
forbid  the  FSA  from  insisting  that  a  sub- 
scriber to  its  unregulated  transmission 
services  also  agree  to  take  terminal 
equipment  from  the  FSA,  but  S.  898 
could  be  interpreted  as  expressing  Con- 
gress intention  to  end  this  requirement. 
This  provision  would  simply  make  con- 
gressional intent  clear  and  hopefully 
prevent  problems  from  arising  in  the  first 
place. 

Also,  this  provision  would  not  Impose 
rate  regulation  on  the  FSA,  but  merely 
impose  a  minimal  behavioral  obligation 
needed  to  guard  against  a  likely  obstacle 
to  full  and  fair  competition. 

The  other  provision  deals  with  the  part 
of  S.  898  which  allows  the  FSA  to  own 
its  own  transmission  facilities.  As  many 
of  you  know,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  have  both  concluded  that 
the  FSA  should  be  precluded  from  own- 
ing any  transmission  facilities.  In  the 
C'kO  reoort,  several  reasons  ipo.  1?5- 
28)  were  piven  and  the  '^ao  corHnded: 

We  strongly  support  retention  of  the  re- 
sale structure  and  strict  adherence  to  the 
ban  In  construction,  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  transmission  facilities  by  deregulated 
separate  subsidiaries. 

S.  898  does  permit  the  FSA  to  own  its 
own  transmission  facilities. 

Our  amendment  would  not  change 
this  situation,  but  it  would  guard  against 
one  of  the  potential  abuses  that  could 
result.  Specifically,  the  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  FSA  from  leasing 
transmission  facilities  to  its  regulated 
parent. 

Many  have  expressed  the  concern  that 
there  is  a  strong  incentive  for  the  reg- 
ulated parent  to  slow  the  pace  of  facility 
construction  and  devote  resources  to 
constructing  facilities  for  the  FSA.  If  the 
parent  then  ran  short  of  facilities,  and 
the  FSA  had  excess  capacity,  then  the 
FSA's  facilities  could  be  leased  back  to 
the  regulated  parent  at  high  rates  which 
would  inflate  the  cost  of  basic  telephone 
service  and  provide  an  extra  source  of 
funds  that  the  FSA  could  use  in  compet- 
ing against  others. 

This  amendment  does  not  propose  any 
drastic  restrictions  but  I  feel  it  does  safe- 
guard against  some  potential  abuses.  I 
urge  mv  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  A  requirement  of  universal 
interconnect'on  m-ght  even  be  a  better 
approach  and  if  It  is  the  sense  of  my  col- 
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leagues  that  the  amendment  should  itself 
be  amended  to  require  universal  inter- 
connection, I  would  be  agreeable  to  that 
change.*  . 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  originat- 
ing this  amendment.  We  have  fairly  well 
agreed  that  the  facilities  should  not  be 
moved  into  the  subsidiary  until  there  is 
effective  competition.  I  understand  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  make  this  point  absolutely  clear. 

This  amendment  would  be  a  surrogate 
for  keeping  all  facilities,  old  and  new,  in 
the  regulated  parent  until  these  facilities 
are  subject  to  effective  competition.  I. 
therefore,  fully  support  it.  I  can  under- 
stand the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  but  he  and  I  have  debated  that 
and  I  think  we  should  go  ahead  and  vote. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  if  any 
Member  so  desires.  I  will  not  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment   (No.   580)    was  re- 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  Senator  Baker  will  be  able  to  hear 
this.  I  am  going  to  propose  that  we  move 
to  a  comoromise  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Has  the  comoromise  been  worked  out? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  hope  it  has. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  final  passage  immediately  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  I  will  reserve  the 
right  to  object  on  behalf  of  any  who 
wish  me  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  reserve  the  right  to  object  until 
I  can  clear  th*s  with  my  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  no  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  vote  will 
be  upon  the  disposition  of  the  Stevens 
amendment? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  that  time  for  passage  will 
come  quickly. 

My  amendment  will  be  sent  to  the 
desk  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  clarifv  and  expand  on 
the  language  in  the  bill  concerning  the 
Postal  Service  so  that  the  requirements 
in  this  bill  do  not  Inadvertently  produce 
the  kind  of  catch-22  regulation  which 
would  rule  out  effective  use  by  the  Postal 
Service  of  electronic  mail  technology  to 
improve  its  service  to  the  oublic. 

The  current  language  of  the  bill  refers 
to  the  Postal  Service  as  a  "quasi-gov- 
ernmental entity"  and  seems  to  assume 
It  is  just  like  a  private  corporation  with 


all  the  powers  wh'ch  corporations  have 
to  reorganize  themselves  into  conglom- 
erates by  incorporating  affiliates.  While 
some  reformers  proposed  to  turn  the 
Postal  Service  into  a  corporation  back 
in  1970  and  while  Congress  did  require 
it  to  use  more  businesslike  methods. 
Congress  deliberately  refused  to  make 
the  Postal  Service  a  corporation.  It  is 
organized  as  an  independent  establish- 
ment within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  with  Governors  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  with  the  Post- 
master General  as  its  chief  executive 
officer. 

The  Postal  Service  cannot  short-cir- 
cuit the  chain  of  command  which  Con- 
gress has  provided  by  law  by  administra- 
tively creating  a  separate  organization 
with  an  independent  board  and  chief 
executive.  All  employees  working  for  any 
component  of  the  Postal  Service  by  law 
are  employees  of  the  Postal  Service  with 
all  the  legal  protections  and  restrictions 
that  status  affords.  Creations  of  the 
Postal  Service  carmot  own  property  or 
sue  in  their  own  name;  only  the  Postal 
Service  itself  has  been  delegated  these 
powers  by  the  Congress. 

Even  if  the  Postal  Service  could  per- 
form what  the  bill  would  require,  the 
entity  which  would  be  created  would  be 
neither  fish  nor  fowl.  There  would  be  an 
almost  total  absence  of  law  controlling 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  this  crea- 
ture. The  bill  says  it  cannot  be  part  of 
the  Postal  Service,  so  postal  laws  would 
not  apply.  But  it  is  not  a  private  corpo- 
ration chartered  under  the  laws  of  any 
State,  so  State  law  would  not  be  applic- 
able either. 

What  laws,  then,  would  protect  its 
property  and  employees?  How  manv  Fed- 
eral protections  for  postal  employees 
does  this  provision  override — collective 
bargaining,  veterans'  preference,  work- 
ers' compensation,  civil  service  retire- 
ment, what  else?  Could  these  employees 
legally  go  out  on  strike? 

My  amendment  overcomes  these  prob- 
lems by  enacting  realistic,  workable  sep- 
aration requirements  while  maintaining 
any  postal  telecommunications  division 
and  its  employees  as  clearly  a  part  of  the 
Postal  Service  and  subject  to  all  the  laws 
governing  the  everyday  operations  of  the 
Postal  Service.  There  must  be  separate 
books  £ind  accounts.  Employees  must  be 
separately  assigned.  Property  must  be 
separately  acquired  and  paid  for.  All 
transactions  with  other  elements  of  the 
Postal  Service  must  be  documented  so 
that  they  are  auditable  In  order  to  pro- 
vide reassurance  against  cross-subsidy. 
If  the  Postal  Service  makes  available 
the  start-up  capital  for  any  of  these 
telecommunications  services  from  other 
funds,  it  has  to  be  repaid  on  reasonable 
terms  over  an  appropriate  period. 

As  a  Senator.  I  have  the  right  to  a  say. 
the  entire  Senate  has  the  right  to  a  say. 
in  the  oversight  of  this  Federal  instru- 
ment which  provides  the  Nation's  postal 
system. 

Under  the  Constitution  and  laws,  we 
also  advise  and  consent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  governing  body.  I  want  to 
keep  it  that  way,  and  to  make  this  clear. 
Any  postal  telecommunications  services 


must  be  operated  in  the  public  interest 
under  congressional  oversight  and 
through  the  leadership  which  we  have  a 
hand  in  choosing.  This  outfit  is  not  go- 
ing to  become  some  private  version  of 
A.T.  k  T.  or  Western  Electric.  It  is  going 
to  remain  a  public  service  operation — 
operated  with  methods  which  are  as  effi- 
cient and  businesslike  as  is  practical,  but 
still  as  a  Federal  service  under  the  Con- 
stitution anl  on  behalf  of  the  public. 

Another  problem  with  the  bill  as  re- 
ported is  the  grave  potential  for  paralyz- 
ing double  regulation.  We  all  know  from 
experience  in  many  different  regulatory 
fields  that  excessive  regulation  kills  an 
organization's  ability  to  do  its  job  just  as 
snrely  as  an  outright  prohibition.  While 
the  reported  bill  gives  the  FCC  poten- 
tially broad  authority  over  any  postal 
telecommunications  organization.  It 
does  nothing  to  change  the  authority  of 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  in  the  same 
area.  This  sets  up  the  possibility  for  the 
Postal  Service  to  be  caught  in  the  middle 
in  a  paralyzing  regulatory  quarrel  over 
what  is  an  electronic  or  a  regular  postal 
cost  or  service. 

Mv  amendment  divides  the  responsi- 
bility so  that  each  agency  has  its  own 
responsibilltv  for  protecting  the  public 
interest,  without  adding  any  regulatory 
overlap.  The  rate  and  classification  au- 
thority would  remain  exactly  where  it 
is  now.  under  the  same  principles  and 
procedures  as  now  apply.  The  FCC  has 
no  experience  setting  prices  for  an 
agency  that  is  required  to  break  even 
but  prohibited  from  earning  a  profit,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Communications 
Act  which  would  address  that  kind  of 
situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  amendment  as- 
signs the  FCC  the  responsibility  for  over- 
seeing the  implementation  of  the  separa- 
tion requirements  for  any  postal  tele- 
communications division.  The  FCC  also 
would  have  the  responsibility  for  super- 
vising interconnection  with  any  postal 
telecommunications  services.  The  Postal 
Rate  Commission  would  have  no  author- 
ity in  these  areas,  where  the  technical 
expertise  required  is  the  telecommunica- 
tions expertise  of  the  FCC. 

The  electronic  mail  service  which  the 
Postal  Service  has  been  working  on  would 
provide  for  the  Postal  Service  to  re- 
ceive telecommunications  transmissions 
over  carrier  Tnes  hooked  up  to  postal 
computers,  and  then  print  out  and  de- 
liver the  messages  in  hard  copy.  It  is  not 
at  all  clear  what  telecommunications 
service  the  Postal  Service  itself  may  want 
to  operate.  But  my  amendment  requires 
that  if  it  does  operate  a  service  which 
constitutes  telecommunications  as  de- 
fined in  the  bUl.  it  must  comply  with  the 
anticross  subsidy  and  the  interconnec- 
tion provisions  under  FCC  review. 

I  believe  it  is  crucial  to  make  sure  that 
nothing  we  do  today  stands  in  the  way 
of  reasonably  priced  and  nondiscrimi- 
natory postal  electronic  mail  sen-ices  In 
mv  State  of  Alaska,  I  know  that  this 
technology  offers  a  lot  of  promise  for 
improving  the  quality  of  our  mail  deliv- 
ery service.  It  just  stands  to  reason  that 
us=ng  telecommunications  carrier  trans- 
missions to  substitute  for  slower  trans- 
portation carrier  service  to  the  destina- 
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the   amendment   will 
authority  to  establish  rules 
to  assure  that  there  will 
division  within  the  U.S. 
to  provide  whatever  tele- 
services  the  Postal  Serv- 
to  offer.  Once  that  separate 
;stablished,  the  FCC's  juris- 
to  the  separation  will  end. 
be  a  paper  trail  constantly 
he  Postal  Service  to  the  FCC 
the  Postal  Service  to  deter- 
the  separation  is  there. 
1  have  jurisdiction  to  estab- 
of  telecommunications  serv- 
by  the  FCC.  Those  costs 
considered  and  related  by 
Rate   Commission   into   the 
of  the  Postal  Service,  but 
not  set  the  rates  for  Postal 
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tpere  is  a  separate  division, 
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I  hope  the  Senator  from 
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the   Postal   Service   should 
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GOL3WATER.  Mr.  President,  I 

Stevens  amendment.  I  sup- 

effi>rt  of  the  Postal  Service  to 

electronic  mail  service.  I 

what  I  mean  by  "limited" 

of  electronic  mail,  we  are 
the  survival  of  the  Postal 


The  post  olDce  cannot  be  left  to  be- 
come only  a  carrier  of  last  resort  to 
places  and  of  kinds  of  mail  no  (me  else 
wishes  to  handle. 

If  we  allow  the  entire  new  field  of  elec- 
tronic mail  to  be  diverted  away  from  the 
Postal  Service,  it  would  lead  to  greater 
pressures  for  rate  increases  in  regular 
mail  services.  With  the  major  costs  of  the 
post  ofDce  fixed,  but  volume — and  thus 
revenue— declining,  productivity  will  fall, 
per-message  cost  would  skyrocket;  and 
public  mails  would  be  put  out  of  reach 
of  millions  of  Americans  in  rural  areas, 
who  could  not  afford  the  costs. 

I  believe  the  existence  of  an  economi- 
cally viable,  universal  postal  system 
hinges  upon  the  ability  of  the  Postal 
Service  to  keep  up  with  technology.  It 
must  be  allowed  to  use  telecommunica- 
tions systems  to  feed  messages  into  the 
normal  mailstreams  for  delivery  by 
postal  letter  carriers. 

At  the  same  time  the  Postal  Service 
must  operate  under  reasonable  n'les  of 
fair  competition.  This  is  why  I  said  in  my 
opening  statement  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice should  offer  "limited"  electronic  mail 
services. 

In  fact,  the  Postal  Service  has  agreed 
to  conduct  its  electronic  mail  activities 
imder  guidelines  that  will  assure  it  does 
not  have  ajiy  unfair  advantage.  On 
March  12  of  this  year,  Edward  Hogan. 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  gave  me  a 
detailed  paper  spelling  out  the  position 
of  the  Postal  Service  on  the  marketing 
and  delivery  of  electronic  mail  services. 
In  this  paper,  the  Postal  Service 
pledges  it  will  not  build  or  own  an  elec- 
tronic transmission  network.  It  will  not 
subsidize  electronic  mail  by  apprc^ria- 
tions  from  tax  money  or  by  revenues 
from  other  mail  services.  It  will  establish 
a  separate  CH-ganization  for  accounting 
and  ratemaking  purposes  to  manage  its 
electronic  mail  activities.  It  will  make 
mail  delivery  services  available  on  equal 
terms  to  any  private  firms  wishing  to 
offer  their  own  electronic  mail  services. 
And  it  will  not  provide  "Generation  III" 
services  which  transmit  messages  all  the 
way  through  telecommunications. 

Although  the  use  of  telecommunica- 
tions is  generally  associated  with  busi- 
ness mailers  in  urban  areas,  the  targets 
of  their  communications  are,  in  increas- 
ing numbers,  rural  customers.  The  Pos- 
tal Service  must  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  offering  electronic  mail  to  keep  up 
with  the  growing  volume  of  messages 
directed  at  households  in  rural  America, 
such  as  the  ranchers,  farmers,  and  small 
businessmen  in  my  State  of  Arizona. 

The  Postal  Service  is  an  important 
component  of  our  Nation's  economic 
structure,  and  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
wither  on  the  vine  by  being  foolishly  ex- 
cluded from  a  competitive  role  in  the  new 
field  of  electronic  mail.  The  Stevens 
amendment  contains  adequate  safe- 
guards to  protect  open  competition  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  his 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  and  a  statement  in  connection 
with  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  Postal  Service, 

OOVEKNMCNT  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  12, 1981. 
Hon.  Basrt  Ooldwatcr, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dfar  Senator  Goldwater;  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  February  la  letter  requesting 
a  brief  statement  of  the  Postal  Service's  cur- 
rent position  on  the  marketing  and  delivery 
of  electronic  mall  services. 

Enclosed  please  And  the  requested  posi- 
tion paper.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  and  other  Members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee to  develop  equitable  legislation  to  de- 
Hne  the  role  of  the  Postal  Service  In  elec- 
tronic communications.  If  you  require  addi- 
tional information,  please  contact  me  on 
245-4181. 

Sincerely, 

EiwARD  E.  Horcan,  Jr., 
Assistant  Pcetmaster  General. 

Electronic  Mail  and  the  XJS.  Postal 
Service 

The  Postal  Service  plans  to  use  private 
teleconununlcatlons  service,  much  as  it  has 
used  advances  In  private  transportation  serv- 
ice over  the  years,  to  offer  the  public  faster 
and  more  efQclent  transmission  of  the  malls 
for  delivery  by  postal  carrier. 

Electronic  mall  services  can  enable  the 
public  to  take  advantage  of  the  capabilities 
of  both  the  nation's  telecommunications  net- 
work and  the  nation's  postal  delivery  network 
linked  together.  The  Postal  Service  believes 
that  both  the  postal  system  and  the  private 
sector  should  be  entitled  to  offer  such  hybrid, 
part  U.S.  mall  and  part  private  telecommuni- 
cations services  to  the  public;  neither  system 
should  have  a  monopoly  over  the  marketing 
of  these  combined  services.  A  diversity  of 
such  services  will  afford  the  public  the  broad- 
est selection  for  meeting  the  nation's  diverse 
needs.  The  Postal  Service,  through  Its  more 
than  80.000  retail  outlets  and  rural  routes 
spread  throughout  the  country,  has  the  po- 
tential to  add  much  to  the  public's  access  to 
electronic  mall  services  as  such  services 
grow  to  maturity. 

Linking  the  telecommunications  and  mall 
systems  for  the  provision  of  electronic  mall 
services  need  not  disturb  the  historical  in- 
tegrity of  either  system.  The  Postal  Service 
and  the  private  telecommunications  indus- 
try, each  within  its  legal  and  regulatory 
framework,  should  cooperate  to  make  their 
distinctive  services  available  to  each  other 
on  a  mutually  fair  and  reasonable  basis. 

The  Postal  Service  has  defined  the  alma  of 
Its  electronic  mail  program  so  as  to  assure 
that  it  builds  upon  the  traditional  role  of 
the  postal  system  in  an  appropriate  fashion: 
The  Postal  Service  will  not  provide  "Gen- 
eration III"  services  which  transmit  mes- 
sages all  the  way  through  telecommunica- 
tions. It  will  offer  only  "Generation  I"  or 
"Generation  II"  services  which  convert  a  tele- 
communications transmission  into  "hard 
copy"  for  processing  in  the  malls. 

The  Postal  Service  will  not  build  or  own 
telecommunications  networks  of  its  own.  It 
will  obtain  needed  telecommunications  serv- 
ice from  telecommunications  carriers. 

Following  from  the  previous  two  points, 
there  will  be  no  question  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice acquiring  any  monopoly  over  electronic 
transmission.  The  Private  Express  Statutes 
win  remain  applicable  only  to  "hard  copy" 
letters. 

Postal  electronic  mail  services  will  not  be 
subsidized  by  appropriations  from  tax  money 
or  by  revenues  from  other  mall  services. 

The  Postal  Service  will  establish  a  dis- 
tinct organization  for  accounting  and  rate- 
making  purposes  to  manage  its  electronic 
mall  services  in  a  competitive  fashion  with- 
out cross-subsidization  by  other  null 
services. 
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Mall  delivery  services  will  be  available  on 
equal  terms  to  private  carriers  wishing  to 
oner  their  own  elecirontc  mall  services. 

Technical  interconnection  standards  will 
be  established  on  a  cooperative  basis  so  that 
all  can  have  access. 

To  date,  the  Postal  Service  has  established 
two  electronic  mall  service  classifications, 
both  of  which  are  In  preliminary  stages  of 
implementation. 

INTELPOST.  a  high-speed  International 
fascimlle  transmission  service,  was  conceived 
and  developed  under  the  leadership  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  bJglnnlng  in  1978.  Serv- 
ices was  first  offered  to  the  American  pU-bllc 
in  June.  1930,  belwesn  the  United  Stales 
and  Canada.  A  one-year  field  trial  of  serv- 
ice between  the  United  States  and  Britain 
through  Canada  began  in  January.  1981.  Di- 
rect servic2  between  the  United  States  and 
overseas  participants  has  been  prevented  to 
date  by  the  failure  of  American  satellite 
circuitry  to  gain  regulatory  approval  to 
participate.  Current  INTELPOST  sites  in  the 
U.S.  are  at  Postal  Service  Headquarters  in 
Washington  and  at  the  World  Trade  Canter 
In  New  York.  Equipment  at  these  locations 
scans  a  customer's  document  and  transmits 
an  electronic  signal  to  Canada  for  transmis- 
sion by  satellite  to  England.  Seconds  later, 
printing  equipment  In  England  converts  the 
signal  to  a  black  and  white  facsimile  which 
Is  delivered  in  the  regular  mall  or  picked  up 
at  the  post  office. 

A  domestic  Electronic  Computer  Originated 
Mall  (E-COM)  service  was  approved  in 
August.  1980,  for  Implementation  beginning 
In  1982.  A  contract  was  awarded  in  January 
1981.  for  the  develooment  and  Installation 
of  commercially  available  hardware  for  ac- 
ceotance.  distribution,  billing,  printing,  col- 
lating, enveloping,  and  management  sup- 
port functions.  The  service  will  enable 
large-volume  mailers  to  send  computer- 
generated  messages  via  telecommunications 
carriers  to  25  serving  post  offices  around  the 
country,  where  the  messages  will  be  printed 
and  dispatched  for  mall  delivery.  The  serv- 
ice will  have  a  two-dav  delivery  standard. 
The  Postal  Service  will  soon  file  for  an 
amendment  to  th°  service  classification  to 
provide  mailers  additional  options  to  enter 
their  messages  into  the  system  through  their 
own  telecommunications  facilities  or  through 
computer  tapes. 

Proceeding  at  a  prudent  pace,  the  Postal 
Service  ex-ects  to  build  on  the  experience 
gained  from  these  Initial  modest  offerings 
toward  more  broadly  available  electronic 
mall  services  In  the  future. 

Through  its  workforce,  its  funding,  and 
Its  traditions  of  service,  today's  postal  sys- 
tem represents  a  tremendous  Investment 
of  the  nation's  resources.  If  compared  to 
the  largest  private  businesses,  it  would  rank 
In  the  top  15  industrial  corporations  and 
would  rank  third  In  the  size  of  Its  labor 
force.  These  flgi-res.  toi»ether  with  the  all- 
time  record  mall  volume  of  o-er  106  billion 
pieces  handled  in  FY  1980.  are  a  measure  of 
the  continued  dependence  of  the  nation's 
economic  and  social  fabric  on  the  universal 
delivery  system  for  "hard-copy"  letters  and 
materials  which  the  Postal  Service  provides. 

While  "Generation  III"  or  all-electronic 
communif-ations  systems  have  the  poten- 
tial to  attract  inrrea>iing  percentages  of  the 
nation's  communlcatlors  traffic  this  has  Ijeen 
happening  for  years  as  the  absolute  volume 
numbers  for  "hard-copv  mall  have  con- 
tinued to  grow.  It  would  be  foolish  to  sup- 
pose that  the  need  for  the  kind  of  dc'lverv 
service  represented  today  by  the  106  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mall  carried  in  1080  will  fade 
away— It  will  not.  Even  If  purely-telecom- 
munlcatlons  services  erow  at  a  foster  pace, 
the  nation  will  continue  to  need  and  de- 
mand an  effective  universal  postal  system 
throughout  the  foreseeable  future. 


Given  these  facts,  and  given  the  tremen- 
dous sl::e  of  the  nation's  continuing  invest- 
ment in  the  postal  system,  the  nation  will 
continue  to  have  a  huge  staVe  in  the  vitality 
and  efficiency  of  the  Postal  Service  in  the 
coming  years.  The  Pcstal  Service  has  the 
responsibility  to  search  far  and  wide  for  new 
opportunities,  and  to  make  full  use  of  ad- 
vancing technologies,  in  order  to  continue 
to  be  able  to  provide  the  public  a  proper  re- 
turn on  Its  Investment.  To  Justify  maintain- 
ing the  quality  of  the  unparalleled  service 
of  its  present  national  delivery  network,  the 
Postal  Service  will  have  to  strive  to  continue 
to  attract  the  mall  volumes  needed  to  fill 
mall  carrier  sacks  for  the  carriers'  dally 
rounds. 

Even  more  significantly,  in  the  face  of  rap- 
Id  in  lation.  the  Postal  Service  will  have  to 
continue  to  Improve  the  productivity  of  its 
highly  labDr-intensive  operations.  This  will 
require  the  application  of  technology  to 
automate  portions  of  the  Job,  Efforts  now 
underway  to  automate  mall  processing  opera- 
tions through  the  use  of  optical  character 
and  bar  cods  reading  and  sorting  technol- 
ogy are  crucial  for  productivity  Improvement. 
The  application  of  computer  and  electronic 
communication  technology  for  automated 
processing  and  "transportation"  of  moll  for 
delivery  by  mall  carrier  also  offers  the  prom- 
ise for  Improving  productivity. 

The  Postal  Service  must  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities  In  order  to  continue 
giving  the  public  the  service  which  it  de- 
mands from  the  nation's  postal  system  at 
prices  it  can  afford. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  about 
the  intent  of  the  amendment.  It  is  being 
retyped  at  this  time  to  meet  an  agree- 
ment that  has  just  been  reached,  and  we 
should  be  able  to  have  the  matter  ap- 
proved, as  I  understand  it.  I  have  checked 
this  with  my  good  friend  Senator  Hol- 
LiNcs,  and  he  has  no  objection  to  this 
concept. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  air.endment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  we  move  immediately 
to  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  the 
matter  has  been  cleared  on  this  side,  and 
there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Paragraph  4  of  rule  XII  is  waived. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
view  this  amsndrrent  as  being  one  that 
should  be  tak^n  lightly,  because  wiia.'- 
wc  are  doing  is  trying  to  det;rm  ne  the 
future  of  the  Portal  S2rvice  of  the 
United  States. 

As  we  move  into  the  age  of  telecom- 
munications, it  is  my  view  that  U.S. 
Postal  Ssrvics  rhoald  survive.  If  it  does 
not  survive,  there  v;ill  not  be  any  net- 
work to  continue  to  deliver  those  mes- 
53 Res  which  will  still  be  written,  yet  there 
will  still  be  people  in  this  country  who 
will  not  have  telecommunications  facil- 
ities, will  not  have  television  sr^ts  able  to 
receive  telecommunications  signals,  and 
will  not  be  in  the  circumstance  to  pay  for 
r.uch  cxpen.sive  service  even  if  they  did 
have  the  necessary  equinment.  In  case 
there  is  any  confusion  of  who  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  I  am  referring  to  the  average 
American  citizen. 


We  are  going  to  find  especially  in  rural 
America,  a  r.ecd  foi  a  postal  syste.n  lor 
tiie  foreseeable  future.  To  put  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  in  the  position  that  it 
could  not  modernize  would  be  to  assure 
its  doom.  Our  goal  is  to  put  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  in  a  position  where  it 
can  lice  new  technology  to  maintain  the 
liitihest  efficiency  and  the  lowest  cost 
delivery  of  personal  and  business  mes- 
satjcs  to  the  cxlint  that  they  are  not 
provided  by  other  carriers. 

In  the  Civil  Service  Post  Office  and 
General  Services  Sabcommittee,  we  have 
been  working  for  a  long  time  on  trying 
to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  the 
c:;tent  to  which  the  Postal  Service  be- 
comes involved  in  electronic  mail.  I  am 
pieascd  to  state  to  the  Senate  that  one  of 
'ihe  first  experiments  on  the  use  ox  elec- 
tronic mail  available  to  the  public  will 
take  place  in  providing  service  to  my 
Sta^e,  and  it  will  be  provided  by  the 
Alaskan  Commui'ica tions  System  (Alas- 
com»  a  private  carrier,  working  with  the 
US.  Postal  Ser/ice  and  the  State  gov- 
ernment. I  believe  it  will  prove  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  the  great  facility  of 
using  telecommunications  s:rvices,  in- 
terconnected witli  the  other  services  al- 
ready available  lor  the  transportation 
of  written  communications  by  the  public. 

VP   amendment    no.    47S 

(Purpose:    To  clarify  provisions  relating  to 
electronic  mall) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sec 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTTt  in  the  Chamber.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  consisting  of  five 
rajc;.  I  do  %o  for  myielf  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  <  Mr.  Eacleton  ' . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 
for  himself  and  others,  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  475. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  112,  strike  lines  I  through  7.  and 
EUb-.titute  the  following: 

•■(b)(1)  If  the  Postal  Service  offers  to  op- 
crate  any  telecommunications  service  or  the 
electronic  delivery  of  messages  to  nonaflUi- 
ates.  whether  by  resale  or  otherwise,  such 
operation  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  with  regard  to  its  provision  of 
such  telecommunications  services.  Nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  or 
prohibit  such  entity  or  affiliate  established 
under  this  subsection  to  provide  the  elec- 
trcn'c  delivery  of  messages  to  nonafflliates. 

"(2)  Any  telecommunications  services  of- 
fered by  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  offered 
by  a  separate  organizational  entity  within 
the  Postal  Service  which — 

"(A)  performs  Its  functions  exclusively 
thro'igh  Its  own  executives  and  employees, 
except  that  executive  and  empl.-^yee  services 
may  be  obtained  from  other  divisions  (con- 
ciitent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act)  on 
a  fully  audltable  and  compensatory  basis 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion: 

"(B)  maintains  books,  records,  and  ac- 
counts separate  from  the  Postal  Service  and 
which  identify  all  transactions  with  other 
components,  prepares  finnaclal  statements 
which  are  in  compliance  wlbh  Federal  finan- 
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requirements   for  the   Postal 
suciii  statements  with  the  Corn- 
makes  such  statements  avail- 
ic  inice:tlon; 

out  directly   (or  by  arrange- 
entltles  outside  the  Postal  Serv- 
marketlng.  sales,  maintenance 
manufacturing,  research,  and  de- 
relating  to  services,  facilities,  and 
(fTered    by    such    entity;    provided 
clonal  advertising  carried  out  by 
and  the  Postal  Service  shall  be 
jrovlded  each  party  pays  Its  pro 
and 

not  own  real  or  personal  prop- 
Jointly  or  In  common  with  the 
provided  that  the  entity  may 
powers  of  the  Postal  Servlcf.  con- 
and  acquisition,  disposition, 
ment  of  property. 
entity    organized    In   accordance 
aph  (2)   of  this  subsection  may 
with  the  Postal  Service  pro- 
tny — 

use.    exchange,    or    leasing    of 
the  parties; 
of  money  or  other  extension 
ween  the  parties  or  between  the 
a  third  party  If  directly  or  indl- 
by  the  Postal  Service; 
of  goods,  services,  and  fa- 
\  -een  the  parties;  or 

to.  or  use  by.  or  for  the  bene- 
ty  of  any  assets  of  other  dlvl- 
Postal  Service. 

a  fully  audliable  and  compensa- 

iuch  conduct  of  business  shall  be 

contract  and  shall  be  reported  to 

Ion  under  such  rules  as  the  Com- 

necessary  Any  such  con- 

for  the  performance  of  services 

|2)(A)    need    not    be    re- 

ndlvldual  employees,  for  any  llm- 

of  time  or  to  any  particular  geo- 

The  Commission   shall   make 

available  for  public  inspection  to 

enforcement  of  this  section. 

conduct  of  business  by  the  entity 

Service  shall  be  carried  out  In 

anner  as  such  business  is  con- 

.^een  such  entity  and  any  nonaffili- 

duct  of  businsss  with  the  Postal 

1  not  be  bazed  upon,  or  include. 

or  discrimination  arising  out 


tit  ,• 

r«q 

5 


a  1 
consi<  eratlon 


ntlty  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
in  accordance  with  this  subnec- 
and  until  the  Commission,  upon 
the  Postal  Service  and  after  an 
Itearlng   In    whic^   any   interested 
oln.  finds  that  the  relationships 
with  the  Postal  Service  comply 
ulrements  of  this  .section.  Not 
days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
Telecommunicatlons  Competi- 
D4"egulation  Act  of  1981.  the  Com- 
estab'.ish  procedures  for  expedl- 
of  petitions  filed  under 
on.  Such  regulations  shall  pro- 
y  final  action  on  any  such  petl- 
tai-en  by  the  Commission  not 
to  90  davs  after  filln'T.  P-o'  ided 
available  to  the  public  prior 
f  enactment  of  this  section  shall 
:o  be  suspended  by  reason  of  this 
hlle  establishment  of  the  sepa- 
itlonal  entity  Is  pending. 
ntlty  established  in  accordance 
bsectlon  sl-'all   not  disclose   to 
^rvlce  any  commercial  Informa- 
In   its  provision   of   telecom- 
services  which  would  provide  an 

ive  advantage. 

Commission    shall    promulgate 

regulations  to  carry  out  tMs 

Commission  shall  not  regulate 

Service  except  to  assure  that  the 

^eclfically  required  by  tMs  sec- 

ed  and  to  e'stablish  costs  of  te!e- 

s  services  authorized  and  the 

provisions  of  section  207. 


s  a 


ri  d 


••(8)  Notwithstanding  section  403(d)  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice may  initiate  or  participate  in  any  legal 
proceeding  affecting  its  responsibiliiiea  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

•■|9)  Tl'.e  separate  organizational  entity 
shall  file  pertaining  to  the  telecommunica- 
tions portions  of  its  services  cost  data  which 
would  be  required  if  such  entity  were  re- 
quired to  f.le  a  tariff  with  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  210(a).  The  Commission, 
based  upon  such  telecommunications  sub- 
mission, shall  determine  within  90  days  the 
cost  of  providing  such  services.  Such  deter- 
mination shall  be  a  fiscal  agency  action  for 
purposes  of  judicial  review.  Rates  and  fees 
for  such  service  shall  be  established  pursuant 
to  chapter  36  and  sections  'J03(c)  and  407  of 
ti:le  39.  United  States  Code  The  Postal  Rate 
Commission  sl'.all  not  recommend  a  rate  or 
fix  a  fee  below  the  cost  determined  by  the 
Commission.  Except  as  provided  in  this  para- 
graph, the  Postal  Rate  Commission  s':all  not 
have  any  authority  to  administer  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  and  .shall  be  bound 
by  decisions  rendered  under  authority  of 
such  subsection  (b).  T^e  Commission  and 
tho  Postal  Rate  Commission  shall  provide 
each  ot':-er  any  Information  needed  to  per- 
form their  respective  duties. 

On  page  96.  line  23,  strike  out  ••quasl- 
government"  and  substitute  ••independent 
government". 

On  page  97.  line  14.  strike  the  period  after 
the  word  "facilities",  substitute  a  comma, 
and  add  the  following:  '•and  for  purposes  of 
this  Act  does  not  include  the  pic'tup  and 
delivery  by  the  Postal  Service  of  hard  copies 
of  electronically  transmitted  Information.". 

On  prge  112.  line  8.  strike  out  ••(b)"  and 
substitute  ••(c)". 

On  page  114,  line  5.  strike  out  ••204(a)  (3)"^ 
and  substitute  ••204(b)  ( I)"'. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yie!d  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHAflTT.  f'r.  President.  I  thank 
tho  distinguished  Senator  from  Alask-i 
for  his  cooperation  in  th's  matter.  In  all 
our  conversations,  it  hi",  been  a-^parent 
that  we  have  very  nearlv  the  same  aims 
and  goals  for  the  continued  provis'on  of 
mail  service  to  the  American  people  and 
to  our  specific  constituents,  urban  and 
rural;  that  we  also,  I  believe,  have  the 
same  goa's  with  respect  to  the  prcis'on 
of  telecommunications  services  to  those 
constituents. 

Our  problem  in  reaching  th's  a'jree- 
mcnt,  which  is  represented  bv  th's 
amendment,  has  been  in  turnmg  that 
general  philosophical  understand'ng  into 
real  legal  language.  I  believe  we  have 
accompl'shed  that  purpose  now.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  amendment  as  it  now 
stands  will  not  only  continue  the  pro- 
vision of  ma  1  service  and  the  upTadlmr 
of  that  service  through  the  ure  of  mod- 
ern technologies  but  also  will  assure  that 
the  consumer  and  other  te'ecommunlca- 
t'ons  entit'es  are  protected  from  any 
potential  of  unfair  competition  as  a  re- 
sult of  Postal  Service  involvement  ir. 
pure  te'ecommiinic.itions  services  un- 
associated  with  the  delivery  of  mail. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  and  h's  staff, 
as  well  as  my  staff  and  the  staff  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  have  worked  dili- 
gently on  this  matter,  and  I  believe  we 
have  come  to  a  legal  understanding  of 
what  we  thought  prettv  much  had  been 
agreed  to  philosophically. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  continuing  uncertainty  as  to  wh'Jther 
the  Postal  Service  may  become  a  resale 
common   carrier    in    competition    with 


private  industry.  I  understand  it  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  S.  898  would  permit  the 
Postal  Service,  a  Government  entity  with 
immense  financial  advantages,  to  com- 
pete with  the  private  sector. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  ultimately  determine  whether  the 
Postal  Service  is  to  go  into  compatition 
with  private  enterprise.  If  at  a  later  date 
this  decision  is  made  and  the  Postal 
Service  is  allowed  to  enter  the  market,  it 
should  be  subject  to  appropriate  safe- 
guards to  ensure  that  fair  competition 
can  exist.  Should  we  decide  that  the 
Postal  Service  Is  to  become  a  competitor, 
it  should  be  required  to  compete  on  the 
same  basis  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  all  other  competitors,  that  is 
without  any  cross-subsidies. 

I  wish  to  clarify  that  I  am  talking 
about  pure  telecommunications  services 
in  this  case  and  the  resale  of  those  serv- 
ices, not  about  the  del- very  of  mail. 

TTie  Postal  Service  does  not  pay  taxes 
and  is  able  to  borrow  at  below  market 
rates,  yet  it  would  be  competing  with 
private  companies  that  do  pay  taxes  and 
do  borrow  at  market  rates.  There  would 
be  no  basis  for  fair  competition  without 
provisions  to  compensate  for  these  ad- 
va.v.  t  ,2;  that  the  u.y  Po',tal  Service  has. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague  if 
that  is  his  understanding  of  the  intent. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  certain,  as  I 
am  sure  all  Congress  Is.  th.at  before  any 
Government  entity  Is  permitted  to  com- 
pete with  the  private  sector,  congres- 
sional authority  must  first  be  obtained. 
If  that  ever  occurs,  any  competition  from 
the  Postal  Service  must  be  fair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pres.dent.  I  qual- 
ify that  statement  by  saying  that  my 
amendment  specifically  states  that 
noth-ng  is  to  construe  to  authorize  or 
prohibit  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  as  far  as 
this  legislation  is  concerned  from  con- 
ducting that  activity. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  is  already  authorized  by  law  to 
become  involved  in  telecommimications. 
Others  believe  that  we  must  have  an- 
other separate  act  of  Congress  that 
would  have  to  be  determined  later,  but 
It  is  my  understanding  that  we  have  put 
that  issue  aside  and  we  do  not  attempt 
to  define  existinnr  law  as  to  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  prohibited  or  allowed,  and  we 
do  not  make  a  judgment  that  another 
act  of  Congress  is  in  fact  necessary  to 
authorize  the  Postal  Service  to  under- 
take this  activitv. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Alaika  5tate-.  the  ca~e.  There  is 
disagreement  on  what  the  current  stat- 
ute authorizes,  but  there  is  no  attempt 
now  to  settle  that  dispute. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  hope,  with  that 
colloquy  and  understanding,  and  I  agree 
witn  that  understanding,  we  will  be 
ready  to  vote. 

AMENDMENT    TO    SECTION    222(e) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President  section 
202(ei  of  the  committee  bill  requires  the 
Commission  to  ma'-e  sure  that  rates  for 
ba.sic  telerihone  servxe  rema'n  reason- 
able. Funds  necessary  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective are  to  be  provided  by  a  mecha- 
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nism  such  as  a  surcharge  on  exchange 
access  charges.  Section  222(1)  provides  a 
benchmark  for  determining  whether 
rates  for  basic  telephone  service  pro- 
vided by  certain  carriers  including  those 
in  Alaska  are  reasonable.  Under  that 
section  Alaska  basic  telephone  service 
rates  are  not  to  exceed  110  percent  of 
the  national  average  for  comparable 
service 

Mr.  President,  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 222(ei.  and  I  am  speaking  specifi- 
cally of  proposed  section  222(e)  (2 >,  pro- 
vides that  exchange  access  charges  shall 
be  set  on  the  basis  of  cost.  Section  222 
(e)  (4)  provides  that  the  language  of  the 
bill  requiring  access  charges  to  be  based 
on  cost  is  not  intended  to  limit  or  modify 
the  Commission's  authority  under  sec- 
tion 202(e)  or  222(1). 

Mr.  President,  am  I  correct  in  stating 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  section  222(e) 
(4)  to  insure  that  surcharges  to  access 
charges  will  be  set  at  levels  high  enough 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  sections 
202(e)  and  222(1).  and  that  whUe  access 
charges  must  be  cost  justified,  it  is  not 
intended  that  any  surcharge  to  access 
charges  be  cost  justified? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. While  access  charges  are  to  be 
established  based  upon  costs,  the  access 
surcharge  system  or  any  other  mechan- 
ism adopted  by  the  Commission  under 
sections  202(e)  and  222il)  Is  designed  to 
operate  inde'^endentlv.  While  access 
charges  will  be  based  on  cost,  access 
surcharges  will  be  set  by  the  Commission 
to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  ih  sec- 
tions 202(e)  and  222(1).  With  the  addi- 
tion of  proposed  section  222(e)(2)  any 
possibility  of  conflict  Is  eliminated. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  clarification  of  a  provision  In  the  sec- 
tion that  pertains  to  the  Postal  Service. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  if  any  tele- 
communications service  is  offered  by  the 
separate  organizational  entity  within  the 
Postal  Service,  that  service  must  be  per- 
formed bv  the  separate  employees  of  the 
separate  entity. 

For  those  rare  instances  that  might 
occur  in  rural  or  isolated  America  in 
which  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
a  separate  employee  of  a  separate  en- 
tity would  not  be  significant,  a  regular 
Postal  Service  employee  may  be  used  if 
the  full  requirements  of  arm's-length  re- 
strictions of  paragraph  3  are  applied. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes;  that  is  cor- 
rect. The  employees  of  the  entity  and  the 
Postal  Service  must  have  separate  em- 
ployees except  in  the  Isolated  instances 
in  which  it  would  make  no  economic 
sense. 

The  separate  entity  may  use  Postal 
Service  emplovees  in  those  rare  in- 
stances, such  as  small  postal  service  of- 
fices in  rural  and  isolated  parts  of  Amer- 
ica If  the  safeguards  are  observed. 

EMPLOYEE  AND  PROPERTY  SEPARATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  confirm  mv  under- 
standing of  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
on  employee  privileges  and  benefits  In 
the  Postal  Service.  Would  the  employees 
of  the  Electronic  Mail  Division  still  have 
the  protection  of  the  Veterans'  Prefer- 
ence Act.  for  example? 

Mr  STEVENS.  The  Senator  Is  correct 


under  the  language  of  my  amendment. 
The  employees  of  the  Electronic  Mail 
Division  would  not  work  for  other  divi- 
sions In  the  Postal  Service,  but  they 
would  still  be  Postal  Service  employees 
imder  the  law  for  all  purposes.  This 
would  include  all  of  the  laws  concerning 
postal  pay  and  benefits,  collective  bar- 
gaining, veterans'  preference,  workers' 
compensation,  and  the  like.  They  would 
also  be  subject  to  all  the  legal  responsi- 
bilities of  postal  employees.  This  includes 
the  prohibition  against  the  right  to 
strike. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  employees  working  for  the  Elec- 
tronic Ma*l  Division  could  not  be  shared 
for  work  In  any  other  part  of  the  Postal 
Service.  However,  the  services  of  other 
parts  of  the  Postal  Service  could  be  made 
available  to  the  Electronic  MaU  Division 
on  a  compensatory  basis.  Would  this  not 
mean,  for  example,  that  in  rural  areas 
or  small  towns  where  there  is  only  one 
or  a  few  postal  employees,  the  same 
clerk  could  serve  the  customer  who 
wants  to  mail  electronic  ma'l  as  well  as 
those  who  want  to  mail  other  mail  or 
buy  stamps,  so  long  as  the  Electronic 
Mail  Division  pays  its  share  of  the  costs? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
right.  In  Kotzebue.  Alaska,  for  example. 
It  might  be  very  inefficient  to  have  dif- 
ferent clerks  for  electronic  mail  and 
other  mall.  If  we  required  that  degree 
of  sepwiratlon.  all  we  might  accomplish 
Is  to  deny  Kotzebue  from  receiving  any 
electronic  mall  service.  Similarly,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  require  the  Postal 
Service  to  duplicate  its  thousands  of 
mail  carrier  routes  just  so  that  separate 
employees  would  handle  electronic  mail. 
That  would  be  prohibitive  and  therefore 
counterproductive.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  Postal  Service  can  indiscrimi- 
nately share  employees  with  the  sepa- 
rate entity,  in  fact,  whenever  possible 
employees  should  be  separate.  What  we 
are  trying  to  avoid  is  inefficiency. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  take  it, 
Mr.  President,  If  the  Senator  will  re- 
spond further,  that  while  the  electronic 
mail  unit  must  purchase  or  lease  Its  own 
property  for  performing  its  functions, 
this  property  would  still  be  deemed  prop- 
erty of  the  Postal  Service  in  the  same 
sense  of  the  various  laws  concerning  pro- 
tection of  property  against  theft,  dis- 
ruptions, and  the  like. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  again 
correct.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
contracting  as  well.  While  the  rlectronic 
mail  unit  acquires  its  own  property  and 
executes  its  own  contracts,  in  doing  so 
it  exercises  the  powers  of  the  Postal 
Service  and  is  subject  to  the  same  rules 
and  laws, 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  agreement  as  I  understand  it,  postal 
management  would  be  subject  to  review 
by  a  total  of  21  Presidential  appointees 
in  order  to  operate  any  telecomunicntions 
service:  9  governors,  5  rate  commission- 
ers, and  7  Fedsral  communications  com- 
missioners. This  does  not  even  count  the 
courts.    How    would    any    organization 


manage  to  get  the  job  done  with  this 
much  regulation? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  has  raised 
a  point  which  is  crucial  to  the  purpbse 
of  this  amendment.  He  is  exactly  right. 
If  postal  telecommunications  services 
are  provided,  it  is  essential  that  the  prob- 
lem of  multiple,  inconsistent,  and  in- 
terminable regulation  be  avoided.  Our 
constituents  have  made  all  of  us  in  this 
Congress  well  aware  of  the  evils  of  ap- 
pressive  and  multiple  regulation. 

My  amendment  is  very  specific  about 
this.  The  rates  and  mall  classifications 
for  any  of  these  services  are  to  be  deter- 
mined ex£uctly  as  they  are  now  with  one 
difference. 

The  Postal  Service  will  file  cost  In- 
formation with  the  FCC  and  the  FCC  will 
determine  the  cost  of  the  telccomunica- 
tions  portions  of  the  service.  The  Postal 
Rate  Commission  or  the  Postal  Service 
for  international  services  will  then  take 
that  cost  as  a  given  in  workmg  on  the 
rates  in  the  usual  way  under  current  law. 

The  FCC  also  will  have  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  overseeing  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  organization  requirements 
to  protect  against  cross-subsidies  of  any 
postal  telecommunications  service.  It  also 
oversees  interconnection. 

The  Postal  Rate  Commission  has  no 
role  to  play  in  either  of  these  areas.  So 
the  assigned  roles  are  quite  distinct.  We 
also  have  some  tight  regulatory  dead- 
lines under  this  amendment,  as  we  do 
imder  the  present  postal  ratemaking 
statutes,  and  these  deadlines  may  not  be 
exceeded. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Would  I  be  correct, 
then,  that  the  FCC  would  have  no  regu- 
latory authority  to  exclude  the  Postal 
Service  from  operating  electronic  mail 
services  or  any  particular  service. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Commission  would  not  rule  on 
whether  serv  ce  should  be  provided,  only 
on  the  organization  for  separating  the 
accounts,  on  the  cost  of  the  telecommu- 
nication portions  of  any  service,  and  on 
interconnection. 

It  would  be  a  clear  violation  of  the  in- 
tent of  this  amendment  for  any  ad- 
ministrative regulatory  authority  to  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly  to  stop  the 
people  of  Alaska  or  elsewhere  from  re- 
ceiving access  to  services  which  the 
Postal  Service  is  able  to  provide.  I  might 
add  that  it  is  not  at.  all  clear  that  much 
of  what  the  Postal  Service  plans  to  do  in 
this  field  amounts  to  ooeratm?  a  tele- 
co'nmun'rotinns  service  within  the 
meaning  of  this  bill. 

For  examole.  the  Postal  Service  olans 
to  out  data  processing  and  printing 
ecuioment  In  riost  offices  and  let  others 
who  do  the  telecommunications  hook  up 
their  lines  to  the  computers. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  about  uni- 
form ratp  pol'cles  which  assure  that 
many  Postal  Services  are  not  priced 
h'!Th»r  in  remote  areas  than  in  more 
fipvelo'^ed  places?  Can  the  Senator  ad- 
vise whether  the  FCC  will  receive  the 
authoritv  to  renu*re  higher  rates  in  some 
aress  of  the  '■ountry  than  others  for 
electronic  mail? 

Mr  STEVENS.  Absolutely  not.  The 
FCC  iust  determines  the  cost  The  rates. 
rate  structure,  and  service  structure  all 
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carriers  will  be  permitted  to  serve  Alaska 
on  the  same  basis  that  they  are  permit- 
ted to  serve  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.  Should  the  Commission  And  that 
the  entry  of  new  carriers  providing  non- 
basic  interexchange  telecommunications 
services  or  facilities  in  Aiaska  has  re- 
sulted in  unreasonable  charges  for  such 
services  or  facilities,  it  may  adopt  a 
mechanism  to  ameliorate  the  economic 
burden  on  the  Alaskan  ratepayers. 

But  it  is  only  after  such  a  carrier  has 
begun  providing  service  or  facilities  that 
an  objection  may  be  raised  that  unrea- 
sonable rates  have  resulted. 

Indeed,  the  objector  must  demonstrate 
by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  rates  are  unrea.'^onable  and  that 
competitive  entry  caused  the  rate  rise, 
a  showing  tliat  could  only  be  made  aiter 
competitive  service  is  instituted. 

It  is  not  the  intention  or  purpose  of 
this  amendment  to  inhibit,  delay,  or 
deter  in  any  way  open  competitive  entry 
in  Alaska  which,  as  I  have  noted,  is  the 
central  focus  of  this  bill  aaid  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  Ala.^ka  depends  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  any  other  State 
upon  domestic  satellites  for  its  day-to- 
day communications  services.  While  do- 
mestic satellites  provide  television  pro- 
graming and  specialized  services  to  many 
parts  of  the  country,  basic  telephone 
.service  s  available  in  man"  locations  in 
rural  Alaska  only  by  satellite. 

At  the  same  time,  tliere  arc  only  a  few 
dome.itic  satellite  orbital  positions  In 
which  a  domestic  satellite  can  be  posi- 
tioned to  provide  service  to  all  50  States. 
These  orbital  pos  t'ons  lie  in  the  so- 
called  "prime  arc"  between  119  degrees 
west  lorgitiide  and  135  decrees  west 
longitude.  Canadian  orbital  assignments 
lie  between  104  degrees  and  114  degrees 
west  longitude  and  the  remaining  U.S. 
assignments  are  east  of  99  degrees. 

From  these  easterly  U.S.  orbital  posi- 
tions domest  c  satellite  systems  can 
cover  only  the  48  contiguous  states  and, 
in  most  cases,  Hawaii. 

In  the  past  the  FCC  has  permitted  do- 
mestic satellite  systems  to  occupy  the 
prime  arc,  at  least  temporarily,  even 
though  they  do  not  provide  service  to 
all  50  States.  This  amendment  to  S.  898. 
provides  that  the  Commission  .shall  not 
perm  t  domestic  satellite  facilities  to  be 
located  in  the  prime  arc  unless  they  are 
capable  of  providing  essentially  the 
same  services  to  all  50  States.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent while  this  would  prevent  the  Com- 
mission from  authorizing  new  domestic 
satellites,  that  do  not  provide  50  State 
coverage,  to  be  located  in  the  prime  arc. 
am  I  correct  that  this  amendment  will 
insure  that  .satellites  currently  in  orbit, 
but  not  serving  all  50  States,  will  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  in  the  prime  arc.  that 
is  m  orbital  positions  between  119  de- 
grees West  longitude  and  135  degrees 
West  long  tude? 

Mr.  P.^CKWOOD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. While  the  Commission  has  per- 
mtted  carriers  to  locate  satellites  in  the 
prime  orbital  arc.  even  though  these 
satellites  do  not  provide  50-State  cover- 


age, the  amendment  will  not  permit  such 
satellites  to  be  placed  or  to  remain  there. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  most 
reluctantly  go  along  with  this  proposed 
amendment  because  I  think  it  at  least 
clarifies  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  How- 
ever I  still  have  serious  concerns.  As 
Chairman  Pack, /odd  knows.  I  and  other 
memjers  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
have  long  held  the  belief  that  the  basic 
po.icy  decision  on  the  role  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  in  electronic  communica- 
tions should  be  made  by  the  Congress. 

In  fact,  just  2  years  ago,  I  participated 
in  a  colloquy  in  vvhich  it  was  agreed  by 
members  of  the  two  committees  of  juris- 
dxtion  over  telecommunications  and 
postal  affaiis  that  the  Congress  should 
provide  guidelines  for  both  the  private 
s3ctor  and  the  Postal  Service  concerning 
these  issues. 

I  stated  that — 

Ciearly  the  Postal  Service  Is  on  notice  that 
It  snould  not  move  In  this  area  without  a 
clear  po.icy  statement  by  the  Congress. 

I  also  stated  that  the  "Postal  Service 
seems  to  take  contrary  positions  •  •  ••• 
regarding  its  role  in  electronic  communi- 
cation j.  Unfortunately,  this  continues 
to  be  the  case  and  we  do  not  have  yet  any 
c.ear  understanding  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's intentions.  Specifically,  does  it  plan 
to  be  a  resale  earner  in  competition  with 
private  carriers  and,  thus,  inhibit  their 
aggressive  marketing  of  their  own  mes- 
sage services? 

Or,  does  it  intend  to  increase  its  rev- 
enue: substantially  by  cooperating  with 
such  carriers  in  the  physical  delivery  of 
messages  printed  out  in  Serving  Post 
Offices? 

If  we  agree  to  change  the  provisions 
regard,  ng  the  Postal  Service.  I  under- 
stand that  we  wiii  expressly  not  be  au- 
thorizing the  USPS  to  become  a  resale 
carr.er  and  to  compete  with  the  private 
sector. 

Further,  I  do  not  understand  that  we 
are  changing  our  position  that  the  Coia- 
biTdoS  oiioUiU  u»iiriiiative»y  determine 
whether  the  Postal  Service  should  enter 
into  co.nmuiiications  common  carriage 
before  A  embarlcs  on  that  course. 

There  appears,  as  yet,  to  be  no  au- 
thorizat.on  lor  the  USPS  to  become  a 
co.npctitor  in  the  provision  of  electronic 
services  to  the  public.  That  is  because  the 
Postal  Board  of  Governors,  in  acting 
upon  the  Postal  Rate  Commission's  rec- 
o:n:nendccl  EjccLronic  Co.nputer  Origi- 
i:a'  Jd  Mai!  (ECOM)  deci-icn.  dLtermined 
ihat,  Lhe  USPS,  itseif,  should  not  become 
a  cmoetitor  in  the  prDvision  of  cl'.ctronic 
services,  except  upon  "demonstrated 
need."  Until  such  need  has  been  demon- 
strated, the  USPS  is  to  arrange  for  the 
physical  delivery  of  messages  trans- 
mitted by  communications  carriers. 

As  I  understand  it,  no  criteria  have 
been  establi.shed  by  the  Postal  Riite  Com- 
mission or  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to 
determine  what  constitutes  "demon- 
strated need."  Neither  has  it  been  made 
clear  who  would  make  that  determina- 
tion. 

As  I  said  2  years  ago: 

The  Commerce  Committee  has  clearly 
stated  Its  opposition  to  direct  Postal  Service 
Involvement  as  a  carrier. 
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We  must  be  very  careful  not  to  substi- 
tute a  Federal  service  where  a  pr.vate 
serv'ce  can  more  economically  and  effi- 
ciently serve  the  people  of  this  country. 
We  should  remember  that  hav.ng  the 
Postal  Service  transmit  messages  elec- 
tronically would  reverse  nearly  100  yeara 
of  telecommunications  pohcy.  I  think  full 
consideration  and  action  by  the  Congress 
is  mandatory  before  any  determination 
that  the  Postal  Service  is  allo\ved  to  com- 
pete with  the  private  sector. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  both  committees 
of  jurisdiction  that  the  Congress  be  pro- 
vided with  appropriate  information  and 
an  opportunity  to  make  the  decision  as 
to  whether  to  permit  the  Postal  Service 
to  become  a  resale  carrier,  or  for  that 
matter  any  kind  ol  direct  or  indirect  tele- 
comm an  cations  carrier? 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct.  I 
am  certain  that  the  entire  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  appropriate  committees, 
would  be  concerned  with  any  policy  that 
woud  oermit  Government  co.-npetition 
with  rjrivate  indu-try.  The  issue  is  too 
important  to  be  decided  upon  without 
congressional  action. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  discussion  on  mv  amend- 
ment, I  ask  the  Senate  to  adopt  my 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The   amendment    (UP  No.   475)    was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  patience 
and  my  good  friend  from  Arizona  for  his 
support  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico for  his  understanding. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  bv  any 
standard.  S.  898  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant deregulatory  bills  ever  consid- 
ered by  Congress.  I  strongly  suo'-ort  the 
Intent  of  the  drafters  of  th's  bill  to  set 
the  largest  corporate  entitv  in  the  world 
free  to  compete  and  produce  in  areas 
where  history  and  technology  have  cre- 
ated a  competitive  marketplace.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  regulate  1981  telecommuni- 
cations with  a  1934  statute,  any  more 
than  it  does  to  use  a  1934  vintage  phone 
in  the  office  of  a  U.S.  Senator. 

But  deregulating  A.T.  &  T.  is  not  a 
simple  business,  and  the  price  of  failing 
to  do  a  thorough  and  craftsmanlike  job 
could  be  very  great.  The  reason  this  bill 
is  before  us  in  the  sincere  belief  bv  many 
of  us  that  even  without  divestiture, 
A.T.  &  T.  can  be  structured  to  permit  it 
to  enter  fields  previously  barred  by  our 
antitrust  laws. 

Without  the  amendments  we  have  con- 
sidered and  adopted,  the  bill  would  not 
achieve  the  laudable  goal  of  recoenizing 
the  coming  end  to  monopoly  in  telecom- 
munications but  would  remonopolize  that 
industry. 

The  bill  would  not  achieve  the  imoer- 
ative  goal  of  deregulating  the  private 


sector  and  freeing  American  inventive- 
ness and  initiative  but  would  re-regulate 
the  industry  it  is  trying  to  set  free. 

I  support  genuine  deregulation  and 
make  it  one  of  my  top  priorities  as  a 
Senator.  Together  with  Senator  Laxalt. 
I  sponsored  and  introduced  S.  1080.  the 
most  far-reaching  regulatory  reform  bill 
to  ever  reach  this  body.  But  deregulation 
presumes  that  marketplace  forces  are 
strong,  just  as  we  can  begin  to  withhold 
medicine  from  an  ill  patient  when  his 
own  antibodies  can  offer  adequate  pro- 
tection. 

S.  898  prescribes  that  A.T.  &  T.  operate 
through  a  fully  separated  subsidiary  to 
conduct  operations  that  do  not  involve 
the  incalculably  huge  power  of  its  fran- 
chised  monopolies.  Now  it  is  important 
to  note  that  not  even  the  staunchest  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  in  its  current  form 
argue  that  the  fully  separated  affiliate 
(or  FSA)  will  behave  at  all  like  a  com- 
pany spun  off  through  divestiture.  The 
purpose  of  the  FSA  is  to  create  an  entity 
whDse  operations  and  accounts  would  be 
easily  viewed  apart  from  its  parent. 

While  the  parent  would  still  have  every 
incentive  to  cross  subsidize  the  ventures 
of  the  FSA,  the  theory  is  that  accurate 
audits  and  competitors  with  hearty  vocal 
cords  would  be  an  adequate  safeguard, 
along  with  the  PCC. 

If  the  operations  of  the  PSA  remain 
functionally  intertwined  with  those  of 
the  p>arent  and  an  accurate  audit  cannot 
signal  the  many  ways  in  whxh  cross  sub- 
sidization and  other  predatory  conduct  is 
occurring,  then  the  full  burden  of  pre- 
serving competition  would  fall  onto  the 
shoulders  of  the  FCC.  Without  clear  and 
meaningful  separation — without  the 
brightest  of  bright  lines — what  this  b  11 
would  achieve  would  be  the  effective  end 
of  formal  restraints  upon  the  largest 
monopoly  in  the  world. 

The  FCC,  though  staffed  with  dedi- 
cated public  servants,  would  be  asked  to 
double  or  triple  its  effectiveness  in  areas 
where  it  has  been  unable  to  become  ef- 
fective in  the  past.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  fathom  A.T.  &  T.'s  costs  from  the  out- 
side, and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  A.T.  &  T.  has  not  done  much  better 
from  the  inside.  The  FCC  has  not  been 
able  to  regulate  even  the  simplest  of 
A.T.  &  T.'s  operating  protocols,  which 
have  a  sweeping  impact  on  competition. 
Nor  has  the  FCC  been  particularly 
adept  at  passing  judgment  on  techno- 
logical choices,  a  funct'on  that  is  effi- 
ciently performed  in  the  private  sector. 
Yet  S.  898  would  rely  on  this  capability 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  past. 

My  comments  are  not  a  criticism  of 
the  FCC.  The  bill  makes  the  FCC  a  finan- 
cial and  technological  watchdog,  with  a 
necessary  appetite  for  mountains  of  in- 
formation and  legions  of  people  to  inter- 
pret it  and  apply  it  to  the  st3ndards  set 
forth  in  the  bUl.  Even  if  all  of  this  were 
achievable,  we  are  buying  into  a  regula- 
tory process  that  moves  with  glacial 
speed,  where  cases  take  years  and  ap- 
peals are  endless. 

Without  amendments  that  build  safe- 
guards 'nto  the  concept  of  separation,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  regulatory  process 
would  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 


change  In  technology  which  mandated 
this  legislation  in  the  first  place. 

Based  on  the  actions  of  this  body  yes- 
terday and  today.  I  am  willing  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  experiment  represented  by 
S.  898.  The  amendments  we  have  ap- 
proved will  not  reduce  the  load  on  the 
FCC,  but  will  support  the  efforts  of  the 
agency  by  narrowing  the  inherently  anti- 
competitive activity  possible  under  the 
bill  and  thereby  lowering  the  stakes  for 
competitors  and  consumers. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  bill  is  as 
effective  in  protecting  competition  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  will  still  be  possible  for 
AT.  &  T.  to  use  its  considerable  financial 
clout  to  support  the  ventures  of  its  fully 
separated  affiliate,  and  it  is  hard  to  en- 
vision a  free  marketplace  that  will  thrive 
where  one  of  the  participants  has  vir- 
tually no  worries  about  the  cost  of 
money. 

I  am  also  troubled  by  the  ease  with 
which  the  facilities  of  the  parent  can  be 
transferred  to  the  subsidiary.  Even  as 
amended,  the  present  bill  falls  short  of 
protecting  competitors  and  consumers 
from  the  potential  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects of  these  transfers. 

On  balance  I  believe  the  bill  is  worthy 
of  my  support.  In  light  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  difficult  issues  successfully  resolved 
by  amendment.  It  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive after  years  of  hard  work  on  de- 
regulating this  industry  to  discard  the 
large  part  of  this  bill  that  Is  thoroughly 
sound. 

The  House  will  now  take  up  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  have  every  hope  that  it  will 
concentrate  on  improving  the  mechanism 
of  separation  and  the  safeguards  to  truly 
fair  competition. 

1  commend  my  colleagues  for  the  work 
over  the  last  weeks  and  months  that  has 
produced  the  meaningful  compromises 
which  convince  me  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  S.  898  as  reported  in- 
sures the  right  of  customers  for  regu- 
lated services  to  attach  any  CPE  which 
meets  FCC  technical  standards.  In  most 
cases,  however,  CPE  is  not  attached  di- 
rectly to  a  telecommunications  service, 
but  instead  is  connected  by  means  of  in- 
side wiring.  Inside  wiring  is  thus  the 
critical  path  for  nondiscriminatory 
interconnection  of  CPE. 

Because  inside  wiring  can  best  be  pro- 
vided under  conditions  of  marketplace 
competition,  this  legislation,  S.  898,  de- 
regulates it  after  2  years.  It  also  estab- 
lishes safeguards  to  protect  users  against 
potential  anticompetitive  abuses  by  car- 
riers and  other  suppliers.  Both  during 
and  after  the  transition,  all  inside  w  ring 
must  be  separately  priced,  and  unbun- 
dled from  the  provision  of  CPE  or  tele- 
communications services. 

All  suopllers  of  inside  wiring  must  per- 
mit their  customers  to  Interconnect  the 
wiring  with  any  CPE  meeting  the  FCC 
standards,  and  with  any  carrer  service. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  vot« 
represents  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  complicated  debates 
that  this  body  has  ever  undertaken. 
Reform  of  common  carrier  reeulation  In 
the  telecommunications  Industry  has 
been  orooo^ed  for  years  and  been  debated 
in  the  Commerce  Committee  virtually 
endlessly.  Tt  is  w'th  exeat  pleasure  and, 
quite  frankly,  relief  that  we  are  sending 
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f  its  responsibility  to  pro- 
commerce  against  unlaw- 
and  monopolies,  the  Com- 
Judiciary  has  focused  much 
the  competitive  implica- 


tions of  S.  898.  The  committee  conducted 
6  days  of  hearings  on  competition  in  the 
telecommunications  industry,  with  par- 
ticular focus  on  S.  898.  We  received  testi- 
mony from  numerous  witnesses  repre- 
senting a  wide  jpectrum  of  opinion 
touching  on  various  competitive  con- 
cerns. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  to  this  body  a  pack- 
age of  amendments  to  S.  898,  designed 
to  alleviate  certain  competitive  problems 
perceived  to  presently  exist  in  the  b'll. 

These  amendments  were  developed 
with  the  full  cooperation  and  construc- 
tive input  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science  and  Transportation  and. 
I  understand  that  both  the  cha-rman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee will  be  cosponsoring  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  administration  also  has  given  it> 
full  cooperation,  active  assistance  an-* 
support  to  the  development  of  these 
amendments.  Indeed,  two  of  the  amend- 
ments which  I  offer  today  were  prepared 
and  submitted  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

The  final  package  reflects  the  concern 
of  the  adm*n's«ra*'on  that  dereeulation 
not  be  effected  at  the  expense  of  health  • 
competition  in  t*"-"  telo^ommun'oations 
market,  so  that  the  consumer  will  be  the 
ultimate  beneficiary  of  our  action  today 

The  amerdments  cover  a  wide  range  of 
problems.  Their  primary  goal,  however, 
is  to  make  certain  that  the  dominant- 
regu'ated  carreer  ami  th»  "fully  sep- 
arated affiliate"  which  will  be  formed 
pursuant  to  the  bill  are,  in  fact,  fully 
separated. 

To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  every 
avenue  tctwesn  these  business  entities 
which  v/ould  perm't  dangerously  anti- 
competitive cross  subsidization  must  b? 
eliminated.  To  this  end,  most  of  t^f 
amendments  proposed  today  serve  to 
tighten  the  separation  requirements  set 
forth  in  the  bill. 

The  other  amendments  in  the  pack- 
age cover  a  variety  of  antitrust  concerns, 
all  of  which  provide  needed  improve- 
ments to  this  bill.  I  have  prerared  full 
exolanations  of  each  amendment  which 
will  be  made  part  of  the  permanent 
Record. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  uree 
support  of  each  of  th«»se  amendments. 
I  feel  that  the  potential  antitrust  prob- 
lems which  have  been  identified  and  so 
thoroughly  discussed  over  the  past  few 
months  will  be  greatly  diminished  "^v  the 
amendments.  The  Comm'ttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary cannot  and.  in  this  case,  has  no* 
shirked  its  responsibility  to  th's  bdv  tn 
examine  legislation  which  has  s'gniflr-'n'. 
ant'trust  implications.  We  are  apprecia- 
tive to  the  sponsors  of  this  legislat'on 
for  being  so  rece'^t've  to  our  suggestions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  Tf  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

Ihe  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is:  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop*   are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the 
fenator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyei.  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
CHER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East'.  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  90 
nays  4,  as  follows : 

IRoUcali  Vote  No.  311  Leg.| 


Ab'Inor 

Andrews 

Arm-trong 

Baker 

Baiicus 

Biden 

Boren 

Bo^chwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byr-l. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Bvri.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
C  ha  fee 
ChUes 
C,  chran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
r-anrorlh 
renlon 
Dixon 
D-i1rt 
Dole 

Drmen'cl 
Durenberger 
Eaeleion 
East 
K  on 
Ford 


Cranston 
DeConclnl 


TEAS — 90 
Garn 
Glenn 
Oj  dwater 
Gorton 
Grass!  ey 
Ha'ch 
Hatfield 
Haw--  ns 
Hayakawa 
H-fl  n 
Heinz 
Helms 
Huidleitcn 
Hrmphrey 
Jack  on 
Jepsen 
Johniston 
Kassebaum 
K.asifn 
Kennedy 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
I  ev'.n 
Long 
lii<;ar 
Mathlas 
Mat'uiiata 
Mattlngly 
McCiure 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 

NAYS— 4 
Hart 


Moynhan 

MarkowsU 

Nlckles 

N '  •  nn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Ran  lo:ph 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Saaser 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

S'ennls 

Stevens 

Svmms 

Thurmond 

Tsongas 

Warner 

Weicker 

Williams 

Zorlnsky 


Kollln«8 


NOT  VOTING— 6 
Bentsen  Melcher  Toyer 

Iiiouye  Stafford  wallop 

So  the  bill  (S.  893),  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  CON- 
DUCTING NATIONAL  MARKETING 
QUOTA  FOR  WHEAT 

Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  now 
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bring  up  a  bill  with  reference  to  the 
postponement  of  the  wheat  reiCrciiuu..! 
for  30  days. 

I  might  say  while  this  is  being  sent  to 
the  desk,  that  I  have  cleared  this  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  with  Senator  Huddleston.  with 
the  distinguished  ma.iority  leader,  the 
minority  leader,  and  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  save  $4  million  by  postponing  the 
date  from  October  15  to  November  15. 
It  must  reach  the  House  by  2:45  so  they 
can  act  on  It  yet  this  afternoon.  They 
are  planning  on  recessing  at  3  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  1712)  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  January  1.  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  the  second  time  at 
length,  and  the  Senate  wiU  proceed  to 
its  consideration. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  dated  Octo- 
ber 7,  1981,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  7.  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 
US-  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  We  strongly  urge  that 
the  legislative  mandate  to  conduct  a  1982- 
crop  wheat  referendum  by  October  15,  1981 
be  delayed  to  November  1981. 

Delaying  the  requirement  for  the  wheat 
referendum  will  give  the  Congress  the  needed 
time  to  complete  action  on  the  farm  bill 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
Is  now  being  taken  up  by  the  House.  The 
farm  bill,  once  enacted  and  signed  Into  law. 
win  make  the  referendum  unnecessary  since 
It  would  suspend  the  marketing  quota  and 
acreage   allotment   provisions. 

Holding  the  referendum  would  also  be 
an  expensive  administrative  burden.  The 
federal  cost  for  holding  the  referendum  Is 
estimated  at  over  $4  million.  If  legislative 
action  to  postpone  the  referendum  Is  not 
completed  today,  the  Department  must  set 
m  motion  the  actions  needed  to  carryout 
this  activity.  If  legislation  to  postpone  the 
referendum  Is  passed  by  October  13.  It  would 
result  in  a  saving  of  approximately  $3  mil- 
lion since  «1  million  would  be  expended  In 
gearing  up  for  the  referendum. 

Your  assistance  In  allowing  this  refer- 
enium  to  be  postponed  Is  greatly  appre- 
ciated since  It  will  save  the  Department  from 
committing  resources  to  an  unnecessary  ac- 
tivity, save  wheat  producers  from  taking 
time  to  vote  in  a  useless  exercise  and  save 
the  taxpayers  several  millions  of  dollars. 
Sincerely. 

John  Bloch, 

Secretary. 

The  bill  (S.  1712)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.   1712 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  last 


sentence  of  s?ctlon  336  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.8.C.  1338)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  15.  1981" 
and  inscrUng  In  lieu  thereof  'November  15, 
1931". 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past  the 
hour  of  4  p.m.  in  which  Senators  may 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ACID    DEPOSITION    CONTROL    ACT 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  the  legislation  (S. 
1706  >  recently  introduced  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Senator  Mitchell 
to  combat  the  growing  acid  rain  prob- 
lem. 

The  legislation  with  which  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  today 
would  accomplish  three  basic  objectives: 
It  would  recognize  the  problem  of  acid 
rain  in  a  special  region  consisting  of 
all  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
it  would  accelerate  further  studies  of 
the  acid  rain  problem  in  order  to  provide 
us  with  sufficient  information  to  take 
action  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  future,  and  it  would  man- 
date a  reduction  in  the  emission  level  of 
the  sulfur  oxides  from  those  industrial 
sources  responsible  for  the  problem. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  feel 
it  is  imperative  that  the  Congress  take 
action  on  the  acid  rain  problem  at  this 
time. 

To  begin  with,  we  know  the  problem 
of  acid  rain  is  having  a  devastating  ef- 
fect on  our  environment.  A  recently 
published  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences— NAS — report  concluded  that  the 
circumstantial  evidence  for  the  role 
played  by  powerplant  emissions  in  the 
production  of  acid  rain  is  overwhelming. 
The  report  predicts  that  if  current  sul- 
fur and  nitrogen  oxide  levels  are  per- 
mitted to  continue  or  increase,  the  re- 
sult will  be  extremely  risky  from  a  long- 
term  economic  standpoint,  as  well  as 
from  the  standpoint  of  biosphere  pro- 
tection. 

Researchers  in  New  York  have  re- 
ported that  half  of  the  2.800  high-alti- 
tude Adirondack  lakes  tested  are  now 
devoid  of  fish,  and  that  10  percent  of 
them  are  completely  dead— they  contain 
neither  fish  nor  plantlife.  Unfortunately, 
this  deadly  trend  is  moving  eastward.  It 
has  been  established  that  the  acidity  of 
the  lakes  in  Maine  has  been  increased 
eightfold  since  1940. 

We  know  we  must  act  now  in  order 
to  prevent  the  devastating  effects  of  the 
spread  of  acid  rain  on  our  resources.  If 
we  fail  to  do  so.  we  threaten  our  forest 
growth,  our  agricultural  resources,  our 
fish  life,  our  plantlife.  and  onr  clean 
water.  The  United  States-Canadian  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission,  which 
has  been  monitoring  the  environmental 
health  of  the  Great  Lakes,  recently  re- 
ported that  the  latest  scientific  research 
indicates  that  widespread  destruction  of 


animal  and  plantlife  by  acid  rain  Is  in- 
evitable in  Eastern  North  Amer  ca  v.ithin 
10  years  unless  coal  emissions  are  re- 
duced now.  We  cannot  stand  as  passive 
witnesses  to  this  tragic  course  of  evente. 

We  must  act  to  reduce  cm  ss  ons  from 
coal-burning  sources.  Those  States  in  a 
downwind  position  should  not  have  to 
bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  cost 
of  air  quality  problems  merely  because 
of  their  geographic  location.  According 
to  the  NAS  report,  of  the  present  options 
available,  "only  the  control  of  emissions 
of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides  can  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  rate  of  deteriora- 
tion of  sensitive  freshwater  ecosystems." 
Controls  on  new  plants  alone,  according 
to  the  study,  would  be  insufficient  to  ac- 
complish such  a  reduction  alone. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  the  need  to  consider 
the  economic  benefit  of  every  program 
wo  fund  and  the  burden  on  every  Indus- 
try we  choose  to  regulate.  However,  we 
cannot  put  a  price  tag  on  the  value  of 
our  fishing,  farming,  and  forestry  re- 
sources. I  hope  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  concur,  and  will  join  us  In  this 
effort  to  halt  the  increasing  threat  of 
acid  rain. 


GERALD  HOLTON  AT  WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Ses- 
quicentennial  Convocation  at  Wesleyan 
University  in  Middletown.  Conn.  For  a 
century  and  a  half,  from  the  Presidency 
of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  administration 
of  Ronald  Reagan.  Wesleyan  has  offered 
its  students  the  opportunity  for  a  truly 
outstanding  higher  education. 

A  university's  100th  anniversary  is  an 
occasion  not  only  for  congratulation  but 
for  stocktaking  as  well,  for  reflecting  not 
only  on  its  progress  and  achievement, 
but  also  on  its  role  in  today's — and  to- 
morrow's— world. 

In  selecting  Its  alumnus  Gerald  Holton 
to  speak  to  these  issues.  Wesleyan  chose 
wisely.  Professor  Holton  Is  a  distin- 
foiished  physicist  and  honored  educator. 
He  Is  also  a  thoughtful  student  of  the 
history  of  science  and  one  who  has  writ- 
ten perceptively  about  how  science  has 
brought  both  substantial  progress  and 
new  problems  to  the  contemporary 
world. 

Professor  Holton's  wide-ranging  re- 
flections deserve  a  fuller  audience  than 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  him  in  Mid- 
dletown. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

One  Hundred  Piftt  Years 

imagine  what  It  was  like  when  the  good 
Reverend  Wilbur  Flsk  and  his  few  professors 
came  together  to  start  their  infant  univer- 
sity on  this  spot.  Practically  no  buildings. 
few  students,  no  alumni,  no  money.  Just  a 
hillside  overlooking  the  Connecticut  river. 
And  how  Incongruous  It  must  have  seemed 
at  Just  that  moment  In  history  when  the 
nation,  still  only  less  than  six  decades  young, 
was  expanding  In  all  directions  along  a  seem- 
ingly limitless  planet.  The  wagons  were  roll- 
ing from  the  east  toward  the  Western  Re- 
serve,  and  beyond.  The  ships  on  the  river 
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„  fathers  of  the  University 
of    1831    must    have    seemed 
of  place,  settling  down  at  this 
.  In  the  very  eye  of  a  hurricane. 
t  lem   the   order.   In   practically 
endeavor,  was  changing.  That 
most   simply    by    the    passing 
worl'l's  giants  during  Just  the 
years:   The  deaths  of  Thomas 
Adams,   and    Napoleon:    of 
of  Beethoven  and  Schu- 
Volta  and  James  Watt: 
and  Ell  Whitney. 
hlle.  as  If  In  the  wings  of  a 
"  1  ?oon  take  over,  there  were 
.  most  of  them  children  of 
h  such  names  as  Abe  Lincoln 
Victoria  and  Su-an  B.  An- 
and   Walt    Whitman.    Dlck- 
Ellot.  Dostole-sy-y  and  Tol- 
e"r  and  Charles  barwin.  In 
ruUural   and  poIlM^al   '"e  of 
1  the  world,  a  grand  shift  of 
ites  was  going  on  '•nde-noith. 
c'-'^s'»<;  w"-p  me^ttri"  hTe. 
their  orli'lnal  Dro?ram,  we 
Weslevan    foun-lers   were   of 
■ers.  They  clearly  sensed  that 
lew  world  was  demanding  new 
sducators   and   students,'  new 
ready  to  handle  the  forces 
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On  one  level  one  can  feel,  on  the  whole, 
encouraged.  Some  battles,  while  not  yet  won, 
are  at  least  heading  toward  the  Inevitable 
victory,  for  example  the  tght  against  racUm. 
In  fact.  a«  it  happens,  1831  was  also  the 
year  when  William  Uoyd  Garrison  In  Boston 
established  his  Joumaa,  The  Liberator,  advo- 
cating unconditional  emancipation  of  tbe 
slaves,  and  thereby  InlUatlng  the  Abollsb- 
lonlsts  movement.  But  on  other  parts  of 
the  horizon  there  are  arising  challenges  that 
could  hardly  have  been  thought  about  when 
this  coUei^e  and  others  like  It  were  founded, 
when  the  modem  framework  for  the  higher 
education  of  young  people  In  thla  country 
was  set.  And  the  chief  of  these  Is  tbe  rec- 
ognition that  a  fundamental  Idea  of  Jack- 
•onlan  America  was  completely  wrong. 

It  turned  out  that  the  world  Is  not  an 
Infinite  oyster,  for  us  to  dine  on,  but  rather 
a  closed,  relatively  small,  and  Increasingly 
fragile  system.  Our  planet,  which  had  looked 
so  vast,  and  which  had  patiently  endured 
our  energetic  and  sometimes  reckless  activi- 
ties, Is  really  an  organism,  subject  to  omi- 
nous iniectlons  and  little  understood  dls- 
ei-es  Moreover,  the  globe  has  shrunk  so 
much  that  It  now  takes  less  than  one  single 
day  to  travel  from  the  banks  of  our  river 
to  Beijing  In  China  by  standard  commercial 
transportation;  and  by  missile,  a  distance 
of  that  sort  can  be  covered  In  some  20 
minutes. 

What  men  have  done  to  one  another  and 
to  the  planet  has  always  involved  some 
balancing  of  risks  and  benefits  to  individual 
life  or  to  the  health  of  a  population.  As  a 
species,  we  have  had  some  experience  how 
to  survive  that  process  and  perhaps  even, 
so  far,  come  out  ahead.  But  the  new  thing 
Is  that  our  ever  Increasing  ambitions,  ex- 
erted on  a  smaller,  closed  system  having 
little-understood  vulnerabilities,  might  well 
endanger  not  only  the  Individual  or  the 
limited  population,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
human  race  Itself.  This  Is  a  break  In  history, 
a  new  factor  that  leads  the  Imagination  to 
scenarios  of  Irreversible  damage  of  the  bio- 
sphere, some  so  well  known  that  they  even 
have  become  banalized  in  horror  movies  and 
science  fiction. 

The  more  likely  ones  Include  the  possible 
depletion  and  loss  of  the  ozone  layer,  the 
warming  of  the  atmosphere  and  oceans 
through  the  greenhouse  effect,  the  possi- 
bility of  sudden  large-scale  disasters  for 
corps  bred  v/lthout  enough  genetic  variety, 
the  spread  of  deserts,  and  of  course  the  ef- 
fects of  a  nuclear  war.  With  all  the  media 
publicity,  the  odd  thing  is  how  new  and 
undigested  the  realization  Is  that  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  human  race  are 
truly  interdependent,  both  with  one  another 
and  with  their  environment,  and  also  how 
few  good  scientific  studies  have  been  made 
so  far  on  the  unintended  large-scale  effects 
that  are  likely  to  result  as  we  pursue  our 
scaled-up  bad,  old  habits  In  our  shrinking 
nest. 

And  another  odd  thing  Is  how  few  of  our 
educational  schemes  have  Incorporated  these 
new  facts  of  cosmic  life,  as  they  eventually 
will  have  to  do.  Education  has  always  had 
to  change  in  response  to  cultural  realities 
of  th2  time.  In  the  ancient  world,  the  game 
condition  for  personal  autonomy  was  chlefiy 
that  you  must  be  bom  to  the  right  par- 
ents, and  little  more  viras  needed.  For  such 
a  person,  the  Athenian  statesman  Solon 
thought  a  good  education  could  be  had  by 
learning  to  swim  and  to  read.  In  early  Co- 
lonial America,  higher  education  was  aimed 
at  the  spiritual  prep&ratlon  of  ministers.  In 
the  l»th  century,  the  end  of  education  be- 
came the  secular  success,  the  exploitation 
of  ever  wider  and  n^re  varied  opportunities. 
And  now  we  have  entered  nnother  change  of 
phase  where  the  vulnerabilities  of  our  spe- 
cies and  of  our  habitat  force  us  to  un:!erllne 
one  more  oondlUon  for  the  enjoyment  of 


life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
and  with  it,  the  condition  for  a  proper  edu- 
cation for  such  a  life.  To  put  it  in  a  nut- 
shell, that  added  condition  Is  the  wllling- 
nei3  and  ability  of  more  of  our  brightest 
young  men  and  women  to  locate  their  life's 
work,  their  servicj  or  their  reiearch,  on  the 
very  points  where  the  expansionist  drives  of 
cD.nmarcj,  technology,  and  sciencs  come  up 
ajainit  the  conservative  and  conservationist 
aem^nds  of  our  human  values. 

To  bring  this  point  forward  in  a  vivid  way, 
let  me  return  a  last  time  to  that  magic  year 
of  1931.  For  ons  October  17th  of  that  year, 
there  occurred  an  event  even  more  momen- 
tous in  history  than  the  foimding  of  our  djar 
Aim.-,  Mater.  It  was  on  Chat  date  that  Michael 
Farad iy  in  London  discovered  a  new  scien- 
tific fact:  When  he  rotated  a  copper  disk 
by  hand,  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet, 
there  was  induced  in  the  disk  a  steady  elec- 
tric current,  .t  was  the  discovery  or  Invention 
of  the  electric  generator,  or  dynamo. 

This  simple  gadget  was  a  byproduct  of 
Faraday's  long  search  through  pure  science 
to  i.nd  the  unity  of  all  nature's  forces,  which 
was  his  own  true  goal.  Now,  Faraday's  dyna- 
mo took  of  course  energy  from  his  hand,  and 
made  it  reappear  as  electrical  energy  in  the 
disk  and  In  the  wires  that  could  bs  connected 
to  It.  So  far,  it  would  be  Just  a  curiosity,  and 
the  mirror  image,  so  to  speak,  of  the  motor 
effect  that  had  been  found  11  years  earlier. 
Bu'c  the  generator  was  quickly  redesigned  to 
use  mechanical  energy  from  any  source — 
wi.id  or  water  or  steam,  coal  or  wood  or  oil 
or  gas — and  issue  electrical  energy  for  trans- 
mission at  once  to  all  dUtant  points,  as  far 
as  cables  could  reach;  and  there,  motors 
could  be  placed  that  would  reverse  the  story 
and  yield  back  mechanical  energy  to  do  work, 
or  resistors  that  would  convert  the  electrical 
e.iergy  to  heat  or  light. 

The  point  was  that  between  the  source 
and  the  end  point,  the  precious  energy  was 
now  not  tied  down  to  the  engine,  and  in 
this  way  differed  crucially  from  the  case  of 
ths  steam  engine.  The  effect  produced  by 
the  dynamo  at  a  distance  was  virtually  In- 
stant, the  capacity  in  principle  virtually  lim- 
itless, the  raw  materials  It  used  relatively 
cheap,  the  sanctions  against  disposing  of  the 
effluent  at  will  practically  absent:  and  as  a 
result  the  total  package  was  Immensely  po- 
tent, indeed  irresistible.  The  dynamo.  In  hun- 
dreds of  forms  and  uses,  was  the  final  key 
piece  that  completed  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion and  the  modernization  of  day-to-day 
life,  in  home  and  office,  factory  and  farm. 

E.en  as  a  symbol,  the  dynamo,  filnglng  out 
Its  crackling  energy  in  all  directions,  fitted 
in  well  with  the  expansionist  view  of  national 
destiny.  And  this  Is  Just  how  It  struck  Henry 
Adams,  that  sensitive  historian,  philosopher, 
writer,  descendant  of  two  presidents,  bio- 
grapher of  Jefferson,  and  sometime  teacher 
of  undergraduates.  Fascinated  by  an  indus- 
trial exhibition  In  Paris,  Adams  elevated  the 
larger  gerierafors  he  saw  there  Into  the  sym- 
bol God-Dynamo,  restless,  a  source  of  ulti- 
mate energy,  multiplying,  diversifying, 
reaching  everywhere  Into  Infinity,  where  that 
energy  was  degraded  and  eventually  lost  In 
chaos.  He  thought  of  It  both  as  the  product 
and  the  description  of  one  kind  of  human 
destiny  that  the  culture  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury had  defined. 

Starting  from  this  perception,  Adams 
made  two  controversial  but  thought-provok- 
ln<»  extrapolations,  one  back  Into  earlier  hls- 
tx)ry,  the  other  forward  Into  our  present. 
While  the  Dynnmo-God  had  been  given  con- 
crete shape  by  Faraday  and  perfected  later 
In  the  19th  century,  the  principle  had  really 
be?un  to  be  active  much  earlier  In  Western 
civilization,  showing  up  In  the  drive  to  In- 
strumental power,  the  expanding  and  dlver- 
slfylniT  tendency,  the  extrapolation  of  logical 
possibilities. 

Against  It  stood  for  a  long  a  time,  with 
great    success,    another    drive,    inspired    in 
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human  culture  by  the  antithetical  theme, 
the  striving  for  unity,  the  inward  turned. 
In-folding,  nonlnstrumental  side,  filled  with 
the  vitality  of  the  human  rather  than  of  the 
engine;  the  IntiUtlve  and  personal,  rather 
than  the  rational.  As  symbol  for  that  theme 
he  chose  the  represenUtlon  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  as  found  In  the  art  and  archltectJire 
of  the  gerat  French  cathedrals  of  the  11th 
through  13th  centuries. 

In  his  two  classic  books,  Mont-Salnt 
Michel  and  Chartres,  finished  In  1904,  and  In 
The  Education  of  Henry  Adams,  written  In 
1905,  Adams  symbolized  the  vision  of  these 
two  different  destinies  for  mankind  by  a 
great  diptych  image,  the  Virgin  and  the 
Dynamo.  He  saw  cultural  his  o-y  predomi- 
nantly as  a  struggle  between  one  and  the 
other,  and  held  that  the  victory  had  been  in 
favor  of  the  Dynamo  In  the  19th  century. 
So  he  wrote  "The  new  American  showed  his 
parentage  proudly;  he  was  the  child  of  steam 
and  the  brother  of  the  dynamo.  .  .  .  The 
new  American,  like  the  new  European,  was 
the  servant  of  the  powerhouse,  as  the  Euro- 
pean of  the  12th  century  was  the  servant  of 
the  Church."  And,  again:  "Child  of  Incal- 
culable coal-power,  chemical-power,  elec- 
tric-power and  radiating  energy  as  well  as 
of  new  forces  yet  undetermined.  .  .  .  Every 
American  who  lives  into  the  year  2000  would 
know  how  to  calculate  unlimited  power." 

The  choice  had  been  made,  and  Adams 
predicted  that  the  choice  would  be  destined 
to  be  fatal.  In  order  to  feed  the  Dynamo, 
the  energy .  sources  which  mankind  would 
wrench  from  Its  environment  would  con- 
tinue to  rise  exponentially,  as  they  had  In 
the  19th  century,  roughly  doubling  every 
ten  years,  by  his  estimate.  So.  too.  would 
the  force  of  explosives  and  bombs,  as  part 
of  what  he  called  "stupendous  acceleration" 
of  history."  Having  started  with  the  use  of 
human  labor,  coal,  and  other  such  sources, 
mankind  would  eventually  turn  to  harness 
completely  new  forces  of  nature.  It  Is  un- 
canny that  Adams  was  writing  at  the  very 
moment  when,  unknown  to  him  and  to  most 
of  mankind,  a  young  patent  clerk  In  Bern 
was  sendln<;  off  for  publication  a  physics 
paper,  actually  directly  derived  from  Fara- 
day's discovery  of  the  dynamo  effect,  which 
contained,  is  one  of  Its  conclusions,  that 
E  =  mc». 

Somehow,  Adams — a  solitary  man  more  at 
home  in  a  Gothic  cathedral  than  In  the  new 
multlverse — had  gotten  a  signal;  for  he 
wrote  that  now,  after  the  recent  discovery 
of  radium  and  face  to  face  with  "a  new  ava- 
lanche of  unknown  forces,"  the  curve  of 
history  was  changln'^  suddenly.  He  said: 
"The  continuity  snapped."  Nature  herself 
had  never  offered  the  human  brain  "so  vio- 
lent a  stimulant  as  when  she  opened  to  It 
the  possibility  of  sharing  Infinite  power  in 
eternal  life":  In  particular,  "explosives  .  .  . 
act  as  the  most  violent  educators  ever  known 
to  man  .  .  .  [who  Is)  an  abject  pupil  toward 
explosives." 

Adams  continued;  Now,  "Power  leaped 
from  every  atom,  Man  could  no  longer  hold 
It  off.  Forces  gras"ed  his  wrl^t  and  fiung 
him  about  as  though  he  had  hold  of 
a  live  wire  ...  So  long  as  the  rates  of  progress 
held  pood,  .  .  .  bombs  wo\ild  double  in 
force  and  number  every  ten  years.  Impo<!sl- 
bUltles  no  longer  stood  In  the  way  .  .  .  Still 
vaster  reservoirs  (of  energy),  supposed  to 
be  Infinite,  steadily  revealed  themselves,  at- 
tracting mankind  with  more  compulsive 
course  than  all  the  .  .  .  Gods  or  Gold  that 
ever  existed."  It  Is  now  "a  toss-up  between 
anarchy  and  order." 

One  must  of  course  not  be  carried  away  by 
this  heady  stuff.  Henry  Adams's  Imaginative 
analysis  Is  a  literary  work,  not  history,  least 
of  all  scientific  hl-'tory.  The  powe-  station  at 
the  corner  of  Andrews  Field  is  patently  not 
a  Temple  of  the  Dynamo-God,  and  Wes- 
leyan's  chapel  !s  not  Chartres.  As  Lynn  White 
has  shown  In  a  fine  essay  some  years  ago. 


Adams's  dichotomy  between  his  two  symbols 
may  be  useful,  but  they  were  not  neces- 
sarily mutually  exclUoive.  even  in  medieval 
history.  The  great  cathedrals  were  not  mere 
inanliestations  of  transcendentally  Inspired 
energies;  ihey  were  eJao  some  of  the  great- 
est engineering  feats  In  human  history.  The 
grtat,  labor  in.olved  was  much  advanced  by 
the  availabliity  of  new  power  machinery — 
the  water  wheel,  the  windmill,  the  weight- 
driven  escapement-regulated  clock: 

"The  chief  glory  of  the  middle  ages  was 
not  ...  Its  cathedrals  .  .  .  (but)  the  build- 
ing of  a  complex  civilization  upheld  not  by 
the  sinews  of  sweeping  slaves  .  .  .  but 
primarily  by  nonhuman  power."  Moreover, 
both  the  "cult  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
concept  of  labor-saving  power  technology" 
were  founded  on  the  humanistic  notion,  re- 
inforced by  a  properly  religious  sense,  that 
human  beings  are  not  expendable.  It  Is  not 
a  matter  of  either/or.  "The  Virgin  and  the 
Dynamo  are  not  opposing  principles.  .  .  . 
They  are  allies."  Or  at  least,  from  time  to 
time  they  have  been,  and  therefore  can  be. 
Let  us  leave  aside  whether  we  must  agree 
with  Adams's  particular  choice  of  symbols. 
We  do  see  before  us  constantly  the  evidence 
of  the  struggle  between  these  two  human 
drives,  and  of  the  shifting  balance  between 
them,  the  one  an  unimpeded  thrust  outward, 
the  other  a  compassionate  turning  inward, 
these  contrary  Impulses,  the  aggressive  and 
the  caring,  are  probably  in  our  very  genes, 
and  in  the  evolutionary  history  of  our  species. 
What  counts  Is  the  balance.  If  you  follow 
the  dally  news  from  Washington.  London. 
Moscow,  and  elsewhere,  the  Dynamo  seems 
now  rather  In  the  ascendent. 

The  Dynamo-God  has  given  us  many  gifts, 
but  also  those  50,000  nuclear  warheads, 
standing  ready,  poised  and  targetted  around 
the  world,  as  part  of  an  International  arms 
race  that  has  been  accelerating  exponentially 
since  1900,  Just  as  Henry  Adams  foresaw,  with 
over  half  a  trillion  dollars  a  year  now  fuel- 
ing It  to  ever-higher  levels.  One  way  or  an- 
other, we  shall  wake  up  soon  from  our  child- 
ish dream  of  the  pursuit  of  omnipotence. 
The  question  is  only  whether  It  will  be  soon 
enough. 

Biit  now  I  can  hear  you  say:  "Wasn't  this 
supposed  to  be  a  Joyful  occasion?  Where  Is 
the  cause  lor  cheering  today?"  There  are  In- 
deed good  reasons  to  celebrate.  If  you  are  one 
of  those  who  Is  cheered  by  seeing  a  severe 
challenge  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  It  might 
be  met.  Let  me  Just  list  our  strong  cards: 

First,  a  university  such  as  ours,  a  teaching 
and  research  Institution  Is  by  far  the  best 
place  for  trying  to  clarify  and  understand  the 
Issues  I  have  Just  discussed,  of  making  more 
precise  the  dangers  and  opportunities  we  are 
facing.  A  university  is  far  more  appropriate 
than  the  think  tank,  living  project-by-proj- 
ect  on  federal  grants,  than  the  harried  and 
ever-shifting  government  agency,  than  the 
corporation  whose  loyalties  and  horizons  have 
to  be  generally  much  more  limited.  We  are  at 
the  best  kind  of  place  to  do  the  necessary 
homework. 

Second,  there  are  now  clear  signs  that 
scientists  and  other  scholars  In  universities 
have  been  getting  ready  for  this  kind  of 
homework.  That  is,  along  side  and  In  addition 
to  the  undoubted,  continuing  need  to  attend 
to  their  usual  basic  research  questions  that 
rightly  excite  the  trained  professional  mind, 
there  Is  an  alternative,  complementary  moti- 
vation making  Its  appearance.  For  at  least  a 
few,  the  stimulus  for  research  comes  now 
from  perceiving  an  area  of  basic  scientific 
Ignorance  that  seems  to  be  at  the  heart  of  a 
society-wide  problem.  And  new  Institutional 
arrangements  are  springing  up  rapidly  by 
which  the  university  .readies  Itself  for  an  ex- 
panded role,  ranging  from  building  some 
careful  bridges  to  industry  on  the  one  hand, 
and  collaboration  between  humanists  and 
scientists  in  designing  programs  In  science 
and  society. 


Itilrd,  and  most  Important,  the  universi- 
ties have  their  hands  on  the  generation  that 
Will  be  mal.lng  new  policies,  .t  is  sobering  to 
faculty  uiemters  to  think  that  those  poUcy- 
makers  who  have  been  committing  all  the 
mistakes  out  there  so  far  were  after  all 
students  who  sat  In  our  classes  and  those 
of  cur  professional  colleagues.  We  can  now 
mend  our  ways,  .nueed,  the  students  might 
be  ahead  of  us  In  the  growing  perception 
that  the  logic  of  planetary  health  itself  re- 
quires a  different  balance  between  the  in- 
strumental and  the  sacred,  a  closer  alliance 
between  the  antlthetlcals.  As  an  aim  of  edu- 
cation, this  has  been  mouthed  since  Plato. 
But  until  recently  It  has  not  really  been  felt 
deeply  enough  and  widely  enough  to  show  up 
In  actions  in  institutional  guidance — so 
many  credits  in  each  of  so  many  depart- 
ments, plus  so  mony  hours  of  athletics. 

The  imperative  of  the  demonstrable  Inter- 
dependence of  biological  and  societal  life  on 
the  planetary  scale  requires  not  Just  a  bal- 
ancing of  credit  hours,  but  a  fusion  In  the 
educated  person  of  reason  and  empathy,  of 
logic  and  sentiment,  of  technical  competence 
and  mankind  compassion. 

I  have  no  illusion  that  this  can  happen 
quickly,  or  that  It  can  happen  only  in  univer- 
sities, or  that  universities  don't  have  also 
other  and  more  mundane  problems.  And  I 
know  well  that  the  universities  are  only  one 
part  of  the  whole  socio-political  matrix 
within  which  our  history  and  our  fate  is 
being  tested.  Much  else  needs  to  be  done. 
But  we  have  our  own  inescapable  missions, 
too. 

Wilbur  Flsk  and  his  band  of  pioneers  did 
not  come  here  to  concentrate  on  the  easy 
problems  In  a  pleasant  rustic  retreat.  I  think 
they  would  be  proud  If  they  could  see  the 
strong  base  that  has  been  built  up  here  over 
these  150  years,  a  base  from  which  to  pioneer 
again.  To  them,  to  me,  to  all  of  us  here,  this 
strength  and  resolve  should  indeed  be  the 
cause  for  Joyful  celebration.  Thank  you. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
Sunday's  New  York  Times  book  review, 
Randolph  Brahams  two-voltune  study. 
"The  Politics  of  Genocide"  is  hailed  as 
one  of  the  most  significant  works  on  that 
tragic  chapter  of  world  history,  the  holo- 
caust. Mr.  Braham  knows  the  politics  of 
genocide  all  too  well,  having  lost  his  par- 
ents to  the  death  camp  at  Auschwitz.  As 
the  Times  reviewer  notes,  this  monu- 
mental work  should  lay  to  rest— once  and 
for  all — the  recent  nonsense  that  the 
holocaust  never  occurred.  Mr.  Brahams 
contribution  to  a  public  understanding  of 
the  Jewish  holocaust  is  indeed  a  most 
im-^ortant  one,  because  this  chapter  of 
holocaust  history  occurred  after  the 
world  had  come  to  fully  realize  the  scop* 
of  Hitler's  final  solution. 

The  slaughter  of  the  Hungarian  Jews 
began  near  the  end  of  the  war,  in  May  of 
1944,  when  every  other  significant  Jewish 
community  in  Europe  had  already  been 
decimated  by  the  Nazis.  In  only  7  weeks, 
between  May  15  and  Julv  8,  almost  450,- 
000  Jews  were  packed  into  cattle  cars  at 
a  rate  of  12,000  a  dav  and  taJcen  to  the 
crematoriums  at  Auschwitz. 

In  July  the  deportations  were  finally 
halted  after  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment bowed  to  pressure  from  President 
Roosevelt,  Pope  Pius  XII,  and  the  King 
of  Sweden — an  action  which  saved  the 
lives  of  nearly  a  third  of  Hungary's  Jews, 

The  very  success  of  this  international 
effort  raises  a  haunting  question,  Mr. 
President.  How  many  more  lives  could 
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Throughout  the  30's  and  30's  Hungary 
struggled  to  get  out  of  her  economic  mess, 
but  her  national  aspirations  centered  on  re- 
gaining the  lost  territories.  When  Hitler  came 
to  power  he  wooed  the  natloa  with  loans, 
technicians  and  Nazi  propagandists,  but 
most  Important,  hope  for  a  territorially  re- 
stored Hingary.  Between  1938  and  1941, 
Hungary  s  friendship  with  the  Third  Reich 
brought  her  handsome  dividends  in  terri- 
tory. 

The  ruling  elite,  however,  supported 
Hitler  mainly  out  of  expediency,  fearing 
German  expansionism  and  the  possible  loss 
of  Hungarian  sovereignty.  They  resisted  Ger- 
man pressure  to  •'solve  the  Jewish  problem." 
They  agreed  that  there  was  a  •'problem,"  and 
they  passed  severe  anti-Jewish  legislation 
but  the  Government  contended  that  the 
••solution^' — that  is,  expulsion — would  come 
after  the  war  because  Jewish  skills  were 
needed  during  the  wtir.  The  '•Jewish  prob- 
lem" was  not  only  that  Jews  existed  (and 
constituted  about  5  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion), but  that  they  were  very  much  In 
evidence  in  industry  and  commerce  and 
as  physicians,  lawyers,  journalists  and  scien- 
tists. Despite  this.  Mr.  Braham  notes  that 
the  majority  of  Hungarian  Jews  lived  at  the 
bore  edge  of  poverty. 

Hungarian  stalling  on  the  "solution"  came 
to  an  end  on  March  9,  1944.  Hitler,  aware  of 
Prime  Minister  Miklos  Kallay's  peace  feelers 
to  the  Western  Allies,  occupied  the  country 
and  forced  Regent  Miklos  Horthy  to  set  up  a 
puppet  regime.  At  this  point  Adolf  Eich- 
monn  stepped  center  stage,  bringing  with 
him  years  of  expertise  in  exterminating 
Je-.vG.  He  a'.ternately  bamboozled  and  terror- 
ized the  Jewish  leadership  into  compliance 
with  his  orders.  With  dazzling  efflciency  he 
divided  the  coointry  Into  six  zones  and 
emptied  it  of  Jews  zone  by  zone,  getting  the 
Hungarian  gendarmerie  to  do  the  dirty  work 
of  loading  the  cattle  cars,  beating  helpless 
men,  women  and  children  into  them,  pulling 
Invsklids  out  of  hospitals  and  the  Insane  and 
handicapped  out  of  their  Institutions.  Each 
day  for  six  weeks  four  tralnloads  of  approxi- 
mately 3,000  people  each  left  for  Atischwltz. 
where  10  percent  were  sorted  out  as  accept- 
able for  slave  labor.  The  crematoriums 
worked  on  a  round-the-clock  basis  and  still 
couldn't  hsuidle  the  overload. 

The  250  000  Jews  of  Budapest  were  next 
on  the  agenda  when  pressure  from  President 
Roosevelt.  Pope  Pius  XII  and  the  King  of 
Sweden  forced  Regent  Horthy  to  halt  the 
deportation.  It  was,  however,  far  from  the 
end.  In  the  fall.  Horthy  tried  to  arrange  an 
armistice  with  the  oncoming  Russians,  but 
the  Germans,  aware  of  his  every  move,  ar- 
ranged for  a  coup  by  the  Hungarian  Nazi 
Arrow  Cross  Party.  Elchmann.  who  had  left 
Budapest  in  disgust,  returned,  and  he  and 
the  teen-age  thugs  of  the  Arrow  Cross  man- 
aged to  kill  off  thousands  more  Budapest 
Jews  before  the  Soviet  troops  liberated  the 
city  from  German  and  Hvmgarian  Nazis. 

The  two  volumes  of  ••The  Politics  of 
Genocide"  are  crammed  with  documentation 
from  international  archives.  Mr.  Braham 
co'-ers  the  deportations  In  great  detail,  giv- 
ing dates,  numbers,  significant  events,  the 
areas  in  which  people  were  rounded  I'p  for 
entrainment,  the  names  of  authorities  who 
were  exceptionally  brutal  and  the  names  of 
a  few  individuals  who  showed  some  com- 
passion. 

He  also  pays  considerable  attention  to  the 
response  of  the  Jewish  leadership,  both  tra- 
ditional and  Zionist,  and  finds  that  they  did 
the  best  they  could  under  the  circumstances. 
They  counted  on  dilatory  tactics  and  hoped 
that  the  advancing  Red  Army  would  arrive 
In  time  to  cut  short  the  slaughter.  It  didn't. 
Mr.  Braham  scrutinizes  tlie  rescue  o~eratlons 
of  the  Christian  churches,  the  neutral  pow- 
ers and  the  international  Red  Cross.  Al- 
though their  efforts  yielded  some  results  to- 


ward the  end.  particularly  In  Budapest,  their 
help  came  too  late  for  the  majority  of  Hun- 
garian Jews. 

Much  of  this  monumental  detail  is  fasci- 
nating. The  full  texts  of  speeches  and  proc- 
lamations by  German,  Hungarian  and  Hun- 
garian-Jewish leaders  offer  a  glimpse  into  the 
inferno  that  was  Hungary  in  1944.  Consider 
a  letter,  written  to  Prime  Minister  Pal  Telekl 
by  Regent  Horthy,  In  which  he  urged  that 
the  Hungarian  Nazi  rabble  be  removed  from 
positions  of  authority  in  the  Government: 
••I  have  t>een  an  anti-Semite  throughout  my 
life.  ...  I  have  perhaps  been  the  first  to 
loudly  profess  anti-Semitism,  yet  I  cannot 
look  with  indifference  at  Inhumanity,  sense- 
less humiliations,  when  we  still  need  them 
(the  Jews|." 

On  the  other  hand  a  small  group  of  Buda- 
pes:.  Jewish  intellectuals  decided  to  address 
an  appeal  to  their  Christian  peers:  '•But  if 
our  beseeching  voice,  ap::ealing  for  our  bare 
lives,  is  in  vain,  then  we  only  request  the 
Hungarian  nation  to  put  an  end  to  our  suf- 
fering here  at  home  before  the  deportation 
with  Its  accompanying  horrors  and  cruelties, 
so  that  we  can  at  least  be  buried  In  the  land 
of  our  birth." 

The  appeal  was  mimeographed,  and  a  few 
copies  were  sent  out.  Then  the  writers  were 
arrested  and  thrown  into  Jail.  The  deporta- 
tions continued. 

At  a  time  when  quack  "history"  books 
m.-iintainlng  that  the  Holocaust  was  all  in 
the  fevered  Zionist  imagination  reach  library 
shelves  all  over  the  world,  it  Is  a  comfort 
that  this  book  will  stand  there,  too,  in  its 
immense  and  meticulous  documentation.  Mr. 
Braham  dedicates  bis  book  to  his  parents, 
who  were  in  the  first  deportation  out  of 
Northern  Transylvania  and  who  died  at  Au- 
schwitz, and  to  the  other  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust in  Hungary. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to 
have  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  and 
to  speak  for  about  15  or  20  minutes.  If 
our  colleagues  have  brief  statements,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  them. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 


WHITE  HOUSE  STOPS  DONATIONS 
LETTER 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  reports  that: 

The  White  House  has  ordered  a  halt  to  the 
mailing  of  a  Republican  fund-raising  letter 
that  scolded  reluctant  contributors  for  caus- 
ing the  President  grave  concern. 

From  what  is  reported  of  the  letter,  it 
appears  to  me  that  this  was  a  wise  de- 
cision, and  that  the  President's  staff  Is  to 
be  commended  for  acting  as  it  has  done. 

But  one  matter  in  particular  should 
occasion  more  general  concern.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Republican  Presidential 
task  force,  on  whose  behalf  the  letter 
was  being  sent,  has  been  promising  con- 
tributors of  $120  that  they  would  get 
"President  Reagan's  personally  commis- 
sioned medal  of  merit."  This  is  a  propo- 
sition that  ought  to  arouse  genuine  con- 
cern to  any  republican  Democrat  or 
democratic  Republican.  For  it  is  abhor- 
rent to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
that  the  chief  of  state  should  ever  "per- 
sonally" create  a  civil  honor. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  this 
matter.  Shortly  after  taking  office  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  mentioned  to 
then  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
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berg  that  he  wondered  were  it  not  pos- 
sible for  a  system  of  civil  honors  to  be 
estabUshed.  whereby  the  President 
might,  on  behalf  of  the  Nation,  recognize 
excepuanai  acn-evement  by  Americans 
and,  indeed,  such  persons  wherever  they 
might  reside.  President  ELsenhower  had 
much  hoped  that  such  a  system  might  be 
established,  and  had  indeed  set  up  a 
commission  headed  by  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Dr.  Leonard  Carmichael.  to  propose 
one.  The  Commission  did  so,  and  the  ar- 
rangement might  have  been  established 
by  law  had  not  our  memorable  colleague, 
Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon  objected  here 
on  the  floor  that  the  whole  thing 
smacked  of  "monarchy"  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  I  need  not  state  that  nothing 
was  further  from  the  mind  or  spirit  of 
President  Eisenhower.  But  the  bill,  none- 
theless, failed  of  passage. 

It  fell  to  me  to  carry  out  the  staff  work 
for  President  Kennedy,  and  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday  1963  he  announced  the 
creation  of  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom.  On  July  4.  1963.  the  first  re- 
cipients were  announced.  They  were  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  by  a  panel  of 
distinguished  persons,  including  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Few  would 
question  the  quality  of  the  President's 
choices — some  60-odd  names,  if  memory 
serves — or  the  care  with  which  the  pre- 
scribed process  was  carried  forth. 

Since  that  time,  a  succession  of  Presi- 
dents ha\e  awarded  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom,  albeit  without  the 
regularity  that  President  Kennedy  had 
envisaged.  Even  so,  the  choices  have  been 
made  with  great  care  and  selectivity.  In 
my  view,  too  few  awards  have  been  made. 
But  in  any  event,  none  would  suggest  too 
many. 

Now  we  learn  that,  as  a  fundraislng 
device,  b  Presidential  Medal  of  Mer  t  may 
be  had  for  $120.  This  cheapens  both  the 
giver  and  the  recipient)  and  the  White 
House  would  do  well  to  put  a  complete 
stop  to  it. 

The  early  19th  century  British  States- 
man Lord  Melbourne  once  remarked  that 
his  favorite  decoration  was  the  order  of 
the  garter,  inasmuch  as  there  was  "no 
damn'd  nonsense  about  merit"  connected 
with  it.  No  doubt.  But  even  in  those  more 
relaxed  days  one  doubts  it  was  possible 
to  get  one  for  $120. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Times  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

WnrrE  Hottse  Stops  Donations  Lbtter — Ap- 
peal Chided  Republicans  foe  'Holding 
Back'  on  Reagan 

Washington. — The  White  House  has  or- 
dered a  halt  to  the  mailing  of  a  Republican 
fund-raising  letter  that  scolded  reluctant 
contributors  for  "causing  the  President 
grave  concern." 

Lyn  Nofziger.  the  White  House  political  di- 
rector, characterized  the  anneal  as  '•about 
the  limit  of  fund-raising  letter  hyperbole." 
He  said  he  had  b?en  assured  no  more  letters 
would  go  out. 

Senator  Bob  Packwood  of  Oregon,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Renublican  Senatorial 
Committee,  signed  the  letters  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Preslffentlal  Task  Force.  An 
earlier  anneal  had  offered  donors  member- 
ship In  the  task   force  for  contributions  of 


$120,  according  to  a  spokesman  for  the  sena- 
torial couuuiwi.ee. 

100,000     LETTERS     MAILED 

Mr.  Packwood's  letter  began,  "Forgive  me 
for  saying  this,  out  you're  causing  the  Presi- 
dent ^ruve  concern,'  and  it  weui.  on  to  say 
that  im.  Reagan  "personally  astwed  me  to  fiud 
oat  wh,  you  re  hoioing  back." 

More  than  100,0iAJ  iCcters  were  mailed  In 
mia-Septemoer. 

In  accompanying  literature,  potential  con- 
tributors were  io»d  that  for  their  money  they 
would  get  "President  Reagan's  personally 
commissioned  Medal  of  Merit";  a  lapel  pin;  a 
full-size  American  flag  "dedicated  at  the 
Preoideut's  direction  by  a  special  ceremony 
in  the  rotunda  of  our  nation's  Capitol  build- 
ing": an  embossed  membership  card  with  a 
"toll-free,  unlisted,  members-only  Washing- 
ton hot-line  telephone  numljer":  special  in- 
sider's briefings  and  special  "action  alert" 
letters  from  Mr.  Pocn-wood. 

Finally,  the  literature  promised,  "Your 
name  will  be  inscribed  on  the  President's 
Honor  Roll  of  Americans  and  be  kept  forever 
with  Ronald  Reagan's  permanent  Presiden- 
tial papers." 

"I  can't  believe  you  don't  want  to  wear  the 
President's  Medal  of  Merit,"  Mr.  Packwood 
wrote.  "I  can't  believe  you  wouldn't  be  proud 
to  fiy  the  full-size  American  fiag  dedicated  by 
ceremony." 

"I  can't  believe  you're  offended  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  desire  to  place  your  name  on 
his  unprecedented  honor  roll  of  Americans," 
the  letter  also  said.  "Surely  you  believe  In  the 
good  things  President  Reagan  is  fighting  for." 

The  letter  ends  with  an  admonition  that 
Mr.  Reagan  is  waiting  for  an  answer  "and  so 
Is  America." 

Mr.  Nofziger  said  he  did  not  believe  the 
President's  name  should  be  used  In  such  a 
way  without  clearance.  "Unfortunately,"  he 
said,  "It  was  not  cleared  with  the  White 
House." 

Through  his  press  secretary.  Etta  Pielek, 
Mr.  Packwood  said  his  only  comment  was 
that  ••It  has  been  a  very  successful  fund- 
raising  appeal."  Mr.  Packwood.  she  said. 
"Isn't  going  to  get  into  it  because  he  didn't 
write  it.  He  considered  it  a  very  standard 
letter." 

The  spokesman  for  the  senatorial  commit- 
tee said  the  letter  had  been  prepared  for  Mr. 
Packwooi's  slonature  by  the  committee  staff. 
The  mailings  went  to  people  who  contributed 
to  Republican  candidates  In  the  past,  he 
said. 


some  length  in  opposition  to  this  at- 
tempt to  ac:.  on  tne  miUi  section. 

'ihe  reason  I  say  that  is  because  I 
still  feel  deeply  convinced  that  there  is 
a  chance,  albeit  a  long  chance,  but  a 
chance  that  the  House  may  act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  different  fate  lor  our  dairy 
farmers  when  they  act  on  the  farm  bill, 
and  they  are  gomg  to  act  on  the  farm 
bdl  shortly  after  they  come  back. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  tiiink 
I  would  have  to  serve  notice  that,  in  the 
event  this  is  called  up,  I  would  have  to 
do  my  very  best  to  prevent  it  irom  pass- 
ing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
would  require  unanimous  consent  to 
get  it  up  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  would  have  to  object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  make  that  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  matter  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  I  believe  it  is  per- 
haps ready  now.  If  the  Chair  will  indulge 
me  for  a  moment,  I  will  see  if  we  cam 
proceed  to  that  as  well. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Can  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  time  gap 
in  this  dialog  which  could  be  inter- 
rupted? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  told 
now  that  perhaps  the  other  matter  is 
not  yet  cleared.  I  will  yield  the  floor. 


PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  MILK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
bill  on  the  calendar,  Calendar  Order  No. 
291,  H.R.  4612,  an  act  to  temporarily 
delay  the  October  1,  1981,  increase  in  the 
price  support  level  for  milk  and  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  conducting  the  refer- 
endum with  respect  to  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  June  1,  1982. 

I  t>elieve  the  Senate  has  turned  its  at- 
tention to  the  wheat  section  of  this  bill, 
but  it  would  be  my  hope  that  we  could 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
other  part  of  it:  that  is,  the  temporary 
delay  in  the  inrxease  in  the  price  support 
level  for  milk. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  would  yield,  I  com- 
mend the  action  of  the  Senate  and  par- 
ticularly the  Senator  from  Kansas.  Sen- 
ator Dole,  in  separating  the  wheat  sec- 
tion, because  he  was  correct  in  doing 
that.  There  was  no  opposition  to  that 
part  of  it. 

But,  as  the  Senator  knows,  I  would 
have  to  object  strenuously  and  speak  at 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  228— RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  TRANSFER 
OF  AWACS  TO  ANY  FOREIGN 
COUNTRY 

Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nunn,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd. 
Jr.,  Mr.  Dfnton.  Mr.  East.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 
Goldwater,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Huddleston, 
Mr.  HtJMPHREY,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Lucar, 
Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  McClttre.  Mr.  Mttr- 
KOWSKi,  Mr.  NiCKLES.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr. 
RuDMAN,  Mr.  SiBtPSON,  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr. 
Symms.  and  Mr.  Thurmond'  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations: 

S.  Res.  228 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  tJnIted 
States  seeks  to  foster  security  cooperation 
with  friendly  countries  in  regions  of  stra- 
tegic Importance: 

Wh'reas  It  Is  in  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States  to  respond  to  the  legiti- 
mate defensive  requirements  of  friendly  gov- 
ernments to  help  them  meet  challenges  to 
their  security  and  to  regional  stability: 

Whereas  It  Is  the  goal  of  United  SUtes 
security  assistance  to  complement  United 
State>  defense  programs  In  order  to  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  United  States  military 
capabilities  and  to  provide  tangible  military 
benefits  to  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  security  and  self-confidence 
of  local  states  are  essential  pre-conditions 
of  lasting  peace  and  stability  In  a  region; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  essential  to  protect  the  tech- 
nological advantages  which  undemln  United 
States  national  security  and  military  capa- 
bilities: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  Airborne  Wiming  and  Control  System 
(he'eaftcr  in  this  resolution  referred  to  as 
"AWACS")    contains  equipment  and  tech- 
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;e  and  effective  security  meas- 
sifeguardlng    AWACS   equipment, 
y  and  information;  and 
■e  ^ulrement    that    such    computer 
-    designated  by  the  United  States 
will  remain  the  property  of  the 
Government. 
Senate  intends  that,  in  the  event 
of  any  of  these  contractual  pro- 
United  States  will  immediately 
1  support  for  the  AWACS  system. 
Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
^lgn  country  receiving  AWACS 
promotes  peace  and  stability, 
is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  the 
ss  that,  prior  to  actual  transfer  of 
the  AWACS  system,  the  President 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
the  Senate  that  the  conditions 
this  resolution  have  been  met. 
i  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
copy  of   this  resolution   to  the 


WA]  INER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
!  ense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
'  myself  and  my  distinguished 
irom  Georgia.  Mr.  Nunn.  We 
as  of  today,  on  this  resolution 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
resolution  is  the  result  of  intense 
consultations  by  Mr.  Nunn 
with  the  Secretary  of  State 
«^ite  House  staff,  the  leader- 
Senate,  and  a  majority  of  our 
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in  such  a  way  that  we  can  have  a  full 
debate,  and  hopefully,  passage. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
this  morning  I  met  with  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  At  that  time, 
the  President  indicated  that  he  will  ad- 
vise the  Senate  in  writing  that  he  will 
meet  each  of  the  requirements  estab- 
lished by  this  resolution  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  any  part  of  an  AWACS  sys- 
tem provided  this  resolution  is  adopted 
in  its  present  form. 

In  view  of  his  commitment.  I  indicated 
my  commitment  to  go  forward  with  this 
resolution  and  support  the  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Mr.  President,  manv  of  our  colleagues 
have  ext?ressed  legitimate  concerns  over 
the  proposed  sale  of  these  intelligence 
gathering  aircraft  to  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government.  They  point  to  events  in  the 
Middle  East  as  recent  as  yesterday  as 
partial  justification. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  express  con- 
cern over  the  possibility  of  the  AWACS 
aircraft  falling  into  unfriendly  hands,  of 
the  concern  that  the  intell'gence  gath- 
ered by  these  aircraft  would  be  used  to 
launch  an  attack  against  Israel,  and  that 
this  aircraft  is  the  most  advanced  intel- 
ligence system  we  have  in  operation — 
that  we  shou'd  not  be  making  it  available 
to  others  without  the  United  States 
maintaining  control  no  matter  what  our 
relationship. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  today 
speaks  to  these  concerns  and  many  more. 
This  resolution  addresses  the  legitimate 
security  interests  of  our  Nation,  while 
seeking  to  foster  stability  and  security  in 
the  vital  Middle  Eastern  area  of  our 
troubled  world. 

I  believe  all  Senators  would  agree  that 
it  is  in  our  national  interest  to  foster 
security  and  cooperation  with  friendly 
countries  in  regions  of  strategic  impor- 
tance to  this  Nation. 

I  also  believe  all  Senators  would  agree 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  respond  to  the  legiti- 
mate defense  requirements  of  friendly 
governments  and  to  help  them  meet  chal- 
lenges to  their  security  and  to  regional 
stability. 

As  a  collective  body,  I  believe  all  Sen- 
ators agree  that  the  goal  of  U.S.  security 
a>^sistance  is  to  complement  U.S.  defense 
programs  and  to  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  our  military  capabilities,  thereby 
providing  tangible  military  benefits  to 
the  United  States.  By  undertaking  these 
efforts  everv  caution  is  respected  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  technological  ad- 
vantages this  assistance  may  pervey. 

The  re"^olut*on  wh'ch  I  am  introducing 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
fMr.  Nunn)  and  other  Senators  provides 
these  assurances  and  addresses  directly 
the  understandings  I  believe  all  Senators 
hold. 

This  resolution  requires  that  any  trans- 
fers of  AWACS  to  any  nation  be  covered 
by  the  terms  and  condit'ons  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act.  and  that  continuing 
protection  for  the  U.S.  AWACS  equip- 
ment and  technology  be  provided  in  any 
such  transfer. 

This  resolution  requires  that  any 
agreement  with  a  foreign  government 
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for  the  transfer  of  AWACS  shall  include 
all  of  the  requirements  of  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act.  and  that  in  a  standard 
letter  of  offer  and  acceptance  a  number 
of  terms  and  conditions  be  met  by  the 
foreign  government  to  which  the  trans- 
fer is  being  made. 

Among  those  terms  and  conditions  are 
the  following : 

First.  A  prohibition  against  granting 
access  to  AWACS  equipment  or  technol- 
ogy or  information  derived  from  the 
AWACS  to  any  country  other  than  the 
United  States  without  the  consent  of  the 
Pres.dent  of  the  United  States; 

Second.  A  requirement  that  the  recip- 
ient foreign  country  share  continuously 
and  completely  with  the  United  States 
the  information  it  acquires  from  the  use 
01  AWACS. 

Third.  Adequate  and  effective  proce- 
dures to  require  the  screening  and  se- 
curity clearance  of  citizens  of  the  recip- 
ient foreign  country  and  assurances  that 
only  cleared  citizens  of  that  country  and 
cleared  nationals  of  the  United  States 
will  have  access  to  the  AWACS  equip- 
ment, technology  or  information  derived 
therefrom; 

Fourth.  Appropriate  agreements  upon 
the  areas  in  which  the  AWACS  may  be 
operated  in  order  to  maintain  security 
and  regional  stability; 

Fifth.  Adequate  and  effective  security 
measures  for  safeguarding  AWACS 
equipment,  technology  and  information; 
and 

Sixth.  Such  computer  software,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  U.S.  Government  will  re- 
main the  property  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

This  resolution  requires  that  in  the 
event  of  a  breach  of  any  of  these  con- 
tractual provisions,  the  United  States 
will  immediately  terminate  all  support 
for  the  AWACS  system. 

This  resolution  also  requires  that  any 
recipient  foreign  country  be  one  that 
promotes  peace  and  stability. 

And.  Mr.  President,  this  resolution  re- 
quires that  prior  to  the  actual  transfer 
of  any  part  of  the  AWACS  system,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  this  resolution  have  been 
met. 

I  say  to  my  co'leagues,  this  resolution 
addresses  your  concerns.  This  resolution 
provides  the  assurances  many  feel  vital 
to  our  national  security,  the  security  of 
the  region,  and  the  security  of  the  world. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
and  with  it  a  vote  of  approval  for  the 
sale  of  the  AWACS  package  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  on  October  1,  President 
Reagan  notified  Congress  of  his  intent 
to  sell  an  air  defense  enhancement  pack- 
age to  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  making  th*s  notification.  President 
Reagan  set  forth  the  following  policy 
justification  for  the  sale: 

This  sale  will  contribute  significantly  to 
U.S.  foreign  policy  ano  national  security  ob- 
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Jectlves  by  helping  to  Increase  the  security 
of  a  friendly  country  of  vital  Interest  to  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  enhancing  the 
overall  Western  security  posture  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region,  the  sale  will  increase  re- 
gional stability  by  Improving  Saudi  Arabia's 
air  defense  capabilities.  In  these  ways,  it 
will  help  ensure  continued  Western  access 
to  vital  Persian  Gulf  oil. 

This  statement  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  Saudi  Arabia  represents  the 
most  concenerated  oil  resource  in  the 
world.  This  vast  nation  holds  29  psrcent 
of  the  world's  known  crude  oil  reserves 
and.  in  1980.  accounted  for  a  little  more 
than  16  percent  of  the  world's  oil  pro- 
duction. 

All  of  the  major  Western  industrialized 
nations  depend  on  Saudi  Arabia  for 
their  life's  blood  oil  supply.  In  addition 
to  the  United  States,  Canada.  Japan,  the 
United  Kingdom,  West  Germany, 
Prance,  and  Italy  import  more  than  a 
third  of  their  required  oil  from  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Saudi  oil  is  vital  to  the  world's  econ- 
omv.  Anv  disruption  of  that  oil  supply 
would  bring  devastating  setbacks.  Fur- 
ther, the  balance  of  power  in  the  world 
could  dramatically  shift  away  from  the 
Western  World  if  Saudi  oil  were  suddenly 
not  available. 

Beyond  the  considerations  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  Increasingly  Important  and 
currently  vital  role  as  free-world  oil  sup- 
plier. Saudi  Arabia  serves  as  a  bridge  be- 
tween continents.  It  is  a  crossroads  for 
land.  sea.  and  a'r  travel.  .As  such.  Saudi 
Arabia  plays  a  crucial  role  in  world  com- 
merce and  military  security. 

AN  ANCHOR  OP  REGIONAL  STABlLrTT 

In  that  regional  sea  of  unrest  and  tur- 
bulence, the  Saudi  Government  provides 
calm.  As  a  moderate  state,  the  Saudis 
have  enhanced  security  and  stabilitv  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea.  They 
have  plaved  an  instrumental  role  in 
creating  the  Gulf  Cootseration  Council, 
principally  an  economic  and  diplomatic 
organization,  but  one  which  has  the 
potential  of  becoming  an  effective  re- 
gional security  alliance. 

As  a  stanchlv  anti -Communist  and 
anti-Soviet  state.  Saudi  Arabia  has  used 
its  diplomatic  and  financial  power  to 
lessen  the  Soviet  influence  in  the  region 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Islamic  world. 
Saudi  Arabia  led  Arab  world  resistence 
to  Soviet  activity  in  Afghanistan,  pro- 
vided encouragement  for  Egypt's  break 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  suoported 
Somalia  in  its  struggle  against  Soviet  in- 
fluence. 

SINCE   1978 

The  fall  of  the  Shah  in  1979  and  the 
events  leading  up  to  that  event — bearin- 
ning  in  1978 — have  been  accompanied  by 
the  col'apse  of  the  U.S.  policy  of  Soviet 
containment. 

The  ever-volatile  Iranian  Government 
with  its  anti-American  and  anti-Saudi 
policies  represent  a  substantial  and 
threatening  military  force. 

The  conflict  between  Iran  and  Iraq  has 
the  potential  of  soillin?  over  into  other 
states  In  the  region.  This  conflict  also 
demonstrates  the  destT-uct'on  warfare 
can  bring  to  the  region's  oil  fields  and 
facilities. 

Soviet  activities  in  Afghanistan  and 
the  presence  of  the  Soviet-puppet  gov- 


ernment have  stabilized  the  entire  re- 
gion, clearly,  the  Soviet  po.:cy  iS  one  of 
adventurism  and  Soviet  presence  in  Af- 
ghanistan is  nothing  more  than  a 
launching  pad  for  future  military  actions 
in  the  area. 

Additionally,  the  Soviets  have  l)een  ag- 
gre.=!sively  arming  rad  cal  Arab  States 
with  large  amounts  of  military  equip- 
ment and  military  advisors.  In  1979,  for 
example,  90  percent  of  all  Soviet  arms 
sales — $7.3  billion — were  to  a  handful  of 
Arab  States. 

Regional  Soviet  proxies  such  as  South 
Yeman  and  Ethiopia  have  joined  forces 
with  the  notorious  outlaw  Colonel  Qua- 
daf y  to  further  stir  unrest  and  threaten 
regional  stability.  Indeed,  many  experts 
in  our  own  State  Department  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  sad  events  of  yesterday 
are  the  direct  result  of  this  ruthless,  ad- 
venturistic  Soviet  policy. 

THE    SOVIETS 

The  Soviets  have  many  reasons  for 
their  activities  in  the  Middle  East.  Of 
principal  interest  to  our  Soviet  adver- 
saries is  to  deny  the  U.S.  presence  in  the 
region,  and  to  deny  the  entire  Western 
world  access  to  the  region's  oil.  The  So- 
viets' ability  to  control  this  vital  area — 
militarily,  politically,  and  economical- 
ly— will  determine  their  ability  to  con- 
trol the  flow  of  oil.  If  they  close  out  our 
options,  if  they  limit  our  access,  if  thev 
gain  control  of  area  governments  or  in- 
fluence the  futures  of  those  governments, 
they  can  devastate  our  economy,  shut  off 
our  military  capability,  and  isolate  the 
United  States  completely— literally  with- 
out firing  one  shot. 

While  direct  Soviet  intervention  or  at- 
tack on  Saudi  Arabia  is  doubtful,  the 
Soviets  have  a  range  of  capabilities 
which  could  overwhelm  Saudi  defenses 
unless  the  United  States  is  present.  That 
U.S.  absence  in  the  region  would  be  a 
direct  invitation  for  Soviet  surge  deploy- 
ment of  their  tactical  air  force. 

SAUDI  DEFENSE  AND  SOCIETT  STABILrrT 

The  Saudi  Government  continues  to 
show  increasing  sensitivity  to  prevailing 
and  potential  internal  problems — par- 
ticularly to  fundamentalist  religious 
factions. 

The  Saudi  society  remains  strongly 
traditional.  Despite  the  fanatic  attempt 
on  the  Grand  Mosque  at  Mecca  in  1979. 
an  isolated  act  of  terrorism,  the  society's 
orientation  is  stable  and  the  House  of 
Saud  continues  to  dominate  the  bureau- 
cratic structure.  As  a  result  of  the  gov- 
ernment's sensitivities  and  stability,  op- 
position to  it  remains  weak  and  dis- 
organized. 

As  for  its  ability  to  defend  from  with- 
out, the  Saudi  capability  is  vested  in  a 
system  of  groimd-l)ased  radar  units,  one 
battery  of  10  improved  Hawk  launchers 
with  580  surface-to-air  missiles,  and  an 
air  force  wh'ch  includes  120  F-5's  and 
F-53's — 55  of  which  are  configured  as 
interceptors.  At  best,  this  force  can  be 
described  as  having  low  threat  capabil- 
ity. The  United  States  has  temporarily 
bo'stered  this  force  with  four  of  our  own 
AWACS.  Additionary.  the  Saudis  plan 
to  add  60  F-15's,  additional  improved- 
Hawk  launchers  an^  the  air  defense 
package  we  are  now  debating. 

Loglstically,  I  have  mentioned  Saudi 


Arabia's  strategic  vulnerability  as  an  oil 
resource  and  transportation  and  military 
cross  roads.  But  Saudi  Arabia  also  suffers 
from  having  a  low  coast  line  near  its  oil 
fields  which  limits  the  effectiveness  of 
ground-based  radar  for  early  warning  in 
case  of  low-level  air  attack.  All  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  potential  enemies  and  hostile 
neighbors  to  the  east  and  north  have  the 
capability  to  conduct  low  level  air  at- 
tacks against  the  Saudi  oil  fields. 

What  early  warning  capability  the 
Saudis  do  possess  is  limited  to  CHily  2  to  4 
minutes.  This  clearly  is  not  enough  time 
for  the  Saudis  to  react  with  any  of  their 
air  defense  system  until  well  after  an  at- 
tack has  occurred. 

Only  an  airborne  early  warning  capa- 
bility can  detect  low-flying  aircraft  at 
sufacient  range  to  permit  either  the 
Hawk  battery  or  the  air  defense  inter- 
ceptors to  engage  the  threat  prior  to  it 
reaching  the  target. 

The  AWACS  aircraft,  with  a  detection 
range  of  low-level  air  attack  at  150  to  200 
nautical  miles  would  provide  the  Saudis 
about  20  minutes  of  warning— ample 
time  to  intercept  the  threat  before  it 
reaches  the  oil  field  targets. 

ALTERNATIVE  TO  AWACS 

The  Saudis  are  convinced  of  the  need 
to  acquire  an  airborne  early  warning 
capability.  Based  on  the  scenario  just 
given,  I  am  certain  Senators  would  con- 
cur with  the  Saudis'  conviction  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  threat  they  perceive. 
Frankly,  if  the  Saudis  do  not.  or  are  not 
able  to  obtain  the  American  AWACS, 
they  will  turn  to  the  British  and  their 
very  capable  Nimrod  aircraft — the  only 
other  early  warning  aircraft  available 
from  Western  sources  outside  the  United 
States. 

The  Nimrod  and  the  AWACS  are 
nearly  identical  in  all  areas  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  Nimrod  has  greater 
potential  for  near-term  microprocessing 
improvements.  Further,  the  Nimrod 
could  include  certain  electronic  support 
equipment  not  now  available  on  the 
AWACS. 

Critics  of  the  AWACS  sale  migat  react 
to  this  statement  by  saying,  fine,  let  the 
Saudis  buy  their  planes  from  the  British. 

But  I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
Saudi  use  of  the  Nimrod  would  do 
nothing  to  help  the  United  States  main- 
tain a  strategic  presence  in  the  region. 
The  Nimrod  would  do  nothing  to  help 
maintain  the  important  commimication 
link  we  would  need  between  our  Air  Force 
and  our  Navy  in  the  region.  And,  hls- 
toricallv.  the  British  have  never  had  the 
same  relationship  with  the  Israelis  that 
we  enjoy.  There  have  never  been  the  in- 
tense political  pressures  between  the  Is- 
raelis and  the  British  like  those  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel.  As  a  result, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
British  would  be  compelled  to  apply  to 
the  Nimrod  any  of  the  restrictions  which 
the  resolution  I  have  introduced  today 
applies  to  the  sale  of  the  AWACS  air- 
craft. 

The  air  defense  package  proposed  for 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  well-desiened  and 
effective.  It  fuUv  reflects  the  Saudis'  stra- 
tegic vulnerabilities,  geooraphy.  lim'ted 
military  manpower  and  limited  military 
base  structure.  Moreover,  the  package 
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C!  .  MIDDLE  EAST  STRATEGY 

Since  th(  fall  of  the  shah,  the  United 
States  has  sought  to  forge  new  relation- 
ships in  th ;  Middle  East  in  order  to  re- 
establish ar  acceptable  degree  of  regional 
stability,  p-otect  its  friends  and  insure 
the  securit!  of  the  West's  primary  source 
of  importeil  oil.  We  have  sought  to  de- 
velop a  coisensus  of  strategic  concerns 
with  West€  m-orlented  states  which  are 
threatened  principally  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  client-states. 

Only  if  r(  gional  states  feel  confident  of 
U.S.  reliabi  ity  and  secure  against  Soviet 
threats,  wi  1  they  be  willing  to  take  the 
necessary  lisks  to  insure  peace.  In  the 
administral  ion's  view,  this  poUcy  requires 
a  balanced  U.S.  policy  toward  Israel  and 
its  Arab  ne  ighbors,  a  credible  capability 
to  project  I  S.  power  into  the  region,  and 
an  effort  to  strengthen  the  capabilities  of 
our  regional  friends. 

Saudi  AW  ACS  would  provide  an  in- 
tegral capa  )ility  through  increased  early 
warning.  T  le  sale  further  enhances  the 
security  of  ill  states  in  the  region  by  al- 
lowing grea  ter  coordination  of  all  air  de- 
fense asset  In  the  region. 

The  sale  of  AWACS  would  add  im- 
mensely tc  U.S.  military  capabilities 
through  da  &  exchange,  interoperability, 
equipment  i  ales  and  servicing,  as  well  as 
through  est  ablishment  of  an  air  defense 
umbrella  under  which  U.S.  forces  could 
be  inserted  and  protected.  Defense  of 
American  iiterests  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  against  Soviet  thrust  would  be 
extremely  d  ifBcult  without  free  and  will- 
ing access  lo  Saudi  facilities — a  key  in- 
gredient of  this  important  proposal. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  have  examined  the 
multitude  (f  issues  that  surround  this 
sale.  May  I  say  here  that  no  group  has 
lobbied  me  in  a  manner  that  I  consider 
inconslstem  with  an  orderly  and  proper 
exchange  ol  information  and  viewpoints. 
Yesterday  a  f temoon,  and  in  days  before, 
I  spent  a  r  umber  of  hours  with  repre- 
sentatives of  groups  ormarilv  concerned 
with  those  viewpoints  sincerelv  held  by 
Israeli  inte-ests.  Likewise.  I  have  met 
with  indiv1<  uals  who  are  prlmarilv  con- 
cerned with  the  interests  of  the  Mfddle 
East  as  a  re  glon.  As  I  have  stated,  I  have 
met  on  nun  erous  occasions  In  the  past  4 
or  5  days  wi  th  the  cabinet  officers  in  both 
the  Departi  lent  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  State,  together  with  their 
assistants. 

My  personal  reason  for  becoming  so 
heavily  Involved,  together  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Georgia,  is 
primarily  predicated  on  the  national  se- 
curity aspects  surrounding  the  proposed 
sale  of  the  AWACS  systpm.  In  m^'  judg- 
ment, it  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
this  Nation jsells  the  system  or  transfers 
it  to  Saudi  Arabia,  but  If  we  do  not,  who 
will? 

I  am  corjvlnced  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  I  he  Saudi  nation  will  eventu- 
ally purchise  an  air  defense  system, 
either  the  British,  together  with  the 
French,  will  supply  a  system  built  around 


the  Nimrod  aircraft,  or  the  United  Stales 
will  supply  a  system  built  around  the 
AWACS  airplane. 

TTierefore,  the  question,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  primary  question,  is,  "Is  It 
in  the  long-term  interests  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  Israel  and  the  overall 
interests  of  the  Middle  East? 

Should  this  air  defense  system  be 
maintained  primarily  by  U.S.  interests 
and  should  not  the  United  States  have 
control  of  and  access  to  the  data,  par- 
ticipate in  the  security  arrangements, 
and  all  the  other  conditions  set  forth  in 
our  resolution?  Is  that  not  far  preferable 
to  our  miUtary  units  operating  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
the  Arabian  Sea,  and  any  rapid  deploy- 
ment force  that  might  be  necessary  for 
this  Nation  to  send  to  the  Middle  East? 

Is  it  not  better  that  there  be  a  system 
shared  by  the  U.S.  interests  rather  than 
th?  pro-osed  Brt'sh  and  French  system? 

The  information  provided  by  this  air 
defense  system,  in  my  judgment,  is  es- 
sential to  the  protection  not  only  of  our 
national  interests  in  this  area  of  the 
world  but  to  the  young  men  who  are 
sent  there  as  part  of  our  mlitary  units. 
That  w£is  the  deciding  factor  whereby  I 
determined  to  jo'n  the  President  and 
support  this  proposed  sale,  provided 
these  conditions  set  forth  In  this  pro- 
posed resolution  are  met. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
resolution  Senator  Warner,  myself  and 
others  introduced  today  does  not  contain 
a  magic  formu'a  that  solves  every  Sena- 
tor's concern  with  the  AWACS  sales. 

It  does,  however,  provide  two  signif- 
icant advantages.  First,  the  resolution 
gives  the  Senate  a  vehicle  to  address  the 
various  concerns  Senators  have  with  the 
sale  of  the  AWACS  in  a  broader  context 
than  simply  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Many  Senators  are  legitimately  con- 
cerned about  the  transfer  of  American 
technology  of  this  nature  to  any  nation. 
Many  Senators  are  concerned  about  the 
physical  security  and  use  of  th's  equip- 
ment by  any  recipient  nation.  This  resol- 
ution addresses  these  broader  concerns. 

Second,  this  resolution,  if  passed,  w'.ll 
require  that  the  President  certify  to  the 
Senate  that  certain  safeguards  as  enu- 
merated in  the  reso'ution  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and  the 
recipient  country.  In  the  specific  case  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  we  have  had  the  adminis- 
tration's testimony  in  both  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  about  certain  "assur- 
ances, oral  understandings,  cable  traffic, 
de  facto  agreements,  and  assured  impli- 
cations." There  have  been  too  many  bit- 
ter experiences  in  recent  years  in  our 
Government  for  the  Senate  not  to  insist 
on  more  certainty  in  respect  to  the  con- 
ditions of  sale  of  this  equipment  than  we 
have  so  far  received  in  either  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  or  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  The  resolution,  if 
passed,  requires  that  the  President  cer- 
tify to  the  Senate  that  these  conditions 
relative  to  the  sale  of  AWACS  to  any 
nation  have  been  met  prior  to  any  trans- 
fer of  this  equipment. 

In   addition.  Senator  Warner  and  I 


have  been  assured  by  the  White  House 
that  President  Reagan  will  give  a  written 
commitment  that  each  of  these  condi- 
tions will  be  agreed  to  in  writing  with 
the  Saudis  before  any  sale  takes  place.  I 
recognize  that  this  Senate  resolution  does 
not  have  the  binding  effect  of  law  on 
the  President,  even  if  passed.  A  Presiden- 
tial commitment  in  writing  will  be  a  nec- 
essary supplement  to  this  resolution.  I 
believe  that  President  Reagan  will  live 
up  to  any  such  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  3  years  ago  I  voted 
against  the  sale  of  F-15's  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. There  has  been  profound  change  and 
much  increase  in  the  danger  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  since  that  time.  The  Soviets  in- 
vaded Afghanistan  providing  a  substan- 
tial military  ground  and  air  presence 
flanking  the  gulf.  On  the  opposite  flank, 
the  Soviets  have  strengthened  their  po- 
sition in  Ethiopia  and  South  Yemen. 
Libya  with  its  massive  store  of  Soviet 
arms  is  led  by  a  fanatic.  A  former  strong 
U.S.  ally,  Iran,  has  become  unstable,  un- 
predictable, and  chaotic.  Iraq  and  Iran 
arc  engaged  in  a  military  conflict.  And 
in  the  middle  of  all  that  we  have  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  critical  gulf  oilfields. 
Without  any  doubt,  they  are  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  most  unstable  part  of  the 
world. 

President  Carter  has  publicly  commit- 
ted this  Nation  to  defend  the  Persian 
Gulf.  President  Reagan  has  repeated  and 
expanded  this  pledge.  We  are  spending 
billions  of  dollars  to  butid  and  support 
a  Rapid  Deployment  Force  for  this  pri- 
mary purpose. 

AH  but  lost  thus  far  in  the  AWACS 
debate  is  the  essential  fact  that  Saudi 
Arabia  is  pivotal  to  a  viable  strategy  for 
deterrence  in  the  gulf  region.  All  but  lost 
thus  far  is  the  essential  role  which  Saudi 
Arabia  does  and  will  play  in  support  of 
any  U.S.  military  options  for  defense  of 
that  region  and  our  vital  interests. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  September  28, 
1981,  General  P.  X.  Kelley,  Assistant 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  spoke 
in  detail  about  the  miUtary  importance 
of  Saudi  Arab' a  and  this  sale.  His  testi- 
mony unfortunately,  was  largely  ignored 
by  the  news  media.  No  person  in  uniform 
todav  has  a  better  understanding  of  the 
military  requirements  and  our  current 
deficiencies  in  protecting  our  vital  in- 
terests in  the  Persian  Gulf  than  General 
Kelley.  He  was  the  first  Ranid  Denloy- 
ment  Force  commander  who  had  to 
organize  this  force  and  e-tabl'sh  all  the 
contingency  plans  for  that  region. 

General  Kelley  testified  that: 

There  is  no  Question  In  my  mind  that  .  .  . 
If  the  T7.S.  Is  to  display  meaningful  combat 
power  to  that  part  of  the  world,  be  It  high 
threat  or  low  threat,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  have  free  end  willing — and  I 
emphasize  those  two  words,  free  and  willing — 
aicess  to  Saudi  land  bases.  Saudi  oorts.  Saudi 
host  nation  sunport.  and  a  considerable  labor 
pool  from  the  Saudis. 

General  Kelley  continued: 

Saudi  Arabia  Is.  without  question  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  the  linchpin  to  a  viable  U.S. 
strategy  in  t^e  region.  We  must  have  mean- 
ingful relationships  in  that  area.  The  con- 
sequences of  not  having  such  a  relationship 
with  the  Saudis  ...  are  a  very  serious  risk  to 
this  country.  So  I  ask  that  the  Committee 
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not  only  consider  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
AWACS.  but  also  consider  the  geopolitical 
dimensions  of  our  future  relations,  not  only 
with  the  Saudis,  but  with  the  entire 
moderate  Arab  world    .... 

Mr.  President,  the  success  or  failure  of 
any  viable  U.S.  military  strategy  for  the 
Persian  Gulf  will  depend  in  large  meas- 
ure on  how  fast  we  can  deploy  a  credible 
force  to  the  region  after  first  warning. 

The  first  condition  which  must  be 
satisfied  In  any  deployment  sequence, 
however,  is  to  establish  and  maintain 
air  superiority  so  as  to  protect  American 
lives  as  the  force  moves  into  the  area.  To 
be  effective  in  both  neutralizing  the 
enemy  and  providing  close  support  to  en- 
dangered U.S.  troops  on  the  ground,  our 
land-based  and  sea-based  ta'^tical  air 
must  possess  knowledge  of  distant  and 
Impending  air  activity. 

We  must  have  the  ability  to  anticipate 
the  enemy's  aerial  intentions  and  to 
destroy  enemy  aircraft  before  they  reach 
the  battle  area.  Without  the  proper  level 
of  air  cover,  the  probability  of  success 
would  be  minimal.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  presence  of  an  AWACS — com- 
patible air  defense  network  in  Saudi 
Arabia  would  greatly  facilitate  deploy- 
ment and  Is  a  critical  element  of  our 
strategy.  Only  the  AWACS  system  can 
provide  the  U.S.  soldier  in  the  gulf  region 
the  kind  of  timely  assistance  from  the  air 
that  the  Israeli  soldier  enjov>  in  defend- 
ing Israel  by  virtue  of  a  superior  intel- 
ligence network  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
air. 

We  presently  have  inadequate  facili- 
ties, maintenance  equipment,  and  spare 
parts  in  the  gulf  region  to  support  the 
exercise  and  deployment  of  U.S.  forces. 
Currently,  they  literally  start  from  zero 
combat  power  on  the  ground.  With  in- 
teroperable equipment  like  the  AWACS, 
compatible  facilities  and  trained  United 
States  and  Saudi  personnel  already  in 
place,  the  opportun't-es  for  a  succfessful 
strategy  are  markedly  improved. 

In  addition,  when  a  force  the  size  of 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force 
deploys  to  the  gulf  as  a  deterrent  or  to 
counter  Soviet  expansionism,  it  must 
have  an  extensive  base  and  facility  in- 
frastructure within  reasonable  distance 
for  operations  and  support.  Saudi  Arabia 
is  the  only  country  in  the  region  which 
is  both  large  enough  and  capable  enough 
to  provide  that  critical  level  of  support 
In  the  immediate  area  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of 
the  last  2  weeks  we  have  heard  much 
about  the  security  of  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
security  of  Israel,  and  the  protection  of 
American  technology.  These  are  all 
legitimate  and  sincere  concerns.  We 
have  not  heard  much,  however,  and  cer- 
tainly not  nearly  enough  in  my  view, 
about  the  protection  of  American  lives. 

Almost  everyone  on  both  s'des  of  this 
issue  agrees  that  a  rejection  of  this  Pres- 
idential proposal  will  likely  result  in  a 
termination  or  phasing  out  of  the 
AWACS  aircraft  now  operating  out  of 
Saudi  Arabia  under  American  control. 
Most  experts  agree  that,  in  th*s  event, 
the  Saudis  will  replace  the  AWACS  with 
the  Brit'sh  Nimrod.  The  Nimrod  air- 
craft, although  effective  for  Saudi  pur- 


poses in  many  respects,  will  be  much 
more  difficult  for  American  military 
forces  to  coordinate  with  in  emergencies. 

If  this  series  of  events  occurs,  and  I 
hope  it  does  not,  America : 

First.  Will  have  no  continuous  access 
to  Nimrod  information ; 

Second.  Will  have  no  technicians  op- 
erating or  maintaining  the  Nimrod; 

Third.  Will  have  no  ground  operating 
sites  essential  for  interface  with  U.S. 
forces; 

Fourth.  Will  have  no  joint  training; 
and 

Fifth.  Will  not  have  the  timely  warn- 
ing so  essential  to  military  contingencies. 

In  summary,  without  AWACS  during 
the  next  few  crucial  years  in  the  Middle 
East,  America  s  military  abiUty  to  protect 
the  Persian  Gulf  pledged  by  President 
Reagan  and  President  Carter  will  be  seri- 
ously degraded. 

Without  AWACS  on  the  Arabian  pe- 
ninsula, the  Rapid  Deployment  Force 
could  be  deprived  of  critical  warning  of 
an  impending  hostile  military  action  and 
could  be  deprived,  once  hostilities  begin, 
of  the  capacity  to  win  the  air  superiority 
battle  essential  to  the  fate  of  U.S.  forces 
ashore. 

I  leave  it  to  the  opponents  of  this  sale 
to  explain  this  serious  degradation  of  our 
emergency  combat  capability. 

I  leave  it  to  the  opponents  to  answer 
the  question  of  the  F-14  pilot  flying  from 
the  carrier  America:  "Where  are  the 
enemy  aircraft?" 

I  leave  it  to  the  opponents  to  answer 
the  question  of  the  Marine  landing  force 
commander  on  the  assault  ship  Okinawa: 
"How  will  I  get  close  air  support  once 
ashore?" 

I  leave  it  to  the  opponents  to  answer 
the  question  of  the  F-15  ground  crew 
chief  in  a  Middle  East  emergency :  "When 
will  I  know  about  an  enemy  airstrike 
headed  for  my  airfield?" 

Mr.  President,  if  this  sale  is  vetoed 
by  the  Congress,  these  questions  should 
and  will  be  asked  by  the  American  mili- 
tary personnel  who  are  prepared  to  risk 
their  lives  to  protect  ovu-  vital  interests. 
I  leave  it  to  the  opponents  to  answer 
the  questions  these  American  fighting 
men  will  legitimately  pose.  I  do  not  have 
the  answers. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  thoroughly  con- 
sider U.S.  national  interests  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region  and  the  military  re- 
quirements of  protecting  and  defending 
those  interests. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Wamer- 
Nimn  resolution  enables  us  to  deal  with 
the  many  legitimate  concerns  about  the 
sale  of  AWACS  aircraft  while  not  ob- 
scuring the  paramount  issue  of  how  the 
United  States  protects  its  vital  interests 
in  the  region. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Virginia 
for  his  diligent  work  and  his  long  hours 
in  helping  prepare  this  resolution  and  in 
coordinating  it.  I  pledge  my  continued 
support  to  him  to  see  that  it  is  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and.  most  Importantly, 
that  the  certifications  that  the  resolu- 
tion provides  come  from  the  White 
House  and  are  considered  by  the  Senate 
as  a  very  important  part  of  the  delilaera- 
tions  before  we  vote  on  the  final  question 
of  whether  this  sale  shall  go  through. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia. 
First.  I  should  like  the  record  to  re- 
flect that  if  this  resolutlcm  is  to  bear  a 
name,  it  should  bear  the  name  "Nunn- 
Wamer. '  That  reflects  a  partnership 
started  when  I  joined  the  Senate  nearly 
3  years  ago.  That  partnership  existed 
many  years  betore  that,  when  I.  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  received  the  valuable 
guidance  and  assistcmce  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Unfortunately,  certain  po- 
litical events  have  transpired  since  those 
days,  and  Isecause  of  those  events.  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  labeled  "Wamer- 
Nunn." 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  decline.  In  Virginia, 
there  is  an  old  saying.  "We  don't  change 
horses  in  midstream."  We  are  not  going 
to  change  now. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  my  Senate 
career  and  much  of  my  public  career,  I 
have  tried  hard  to  support  the  freedom, 
independence,  and  sovereignty  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  I  will  continue  to  do  so. 
I  know  that  is  a  very  heavy  considera- 
tion, likewise,  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

This  morning,  I  received  assurances 
from  the  President  that  he,  also,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  long-term  security  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  It  is  his  intention  to  work 
toward  a  goal  whereby  Saudi  Arabian 
leadership  will  hopefully  come  in  and  fill 
a  part  of  the  vacuum  left  by  the  late  na- 
tional leader  of  Egypt.  President  Sadat. 
The  President  stated  this  morning 
that  this  is  definitely  a  goal.  This  is  the 
first  step.  He  very  carefully  portrayed 
that  the  first  airplane  would  not  be 
transferred  for  4  years  and  that  within 
that  period  of  time  the  Nation,  the 
world,  and  indeed  this  Congress  can 
watch  the  actions  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  are  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  goal,  and 
the  goal  of  Congress  to  bring  about 
peace  and  stabiUty  in  the  Middle  East. 
In  fact,  we  have  very  carefully  incor- 
porated a  provision  in  the  agreement 
which  provides  that,  in  the  event  there 
is  a  departure  by  the  recipient  nation 
of  AWACS  of  the  goal  of  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  Middle  East,  then  our  Na- 
tion would  withdraw  certain  support 
which  is  absolutely  vital  on  a  real  time 
basis  to  operate  this  system. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  me  stress  that 
the  concerns  of  my  colleagues  are  legiti- 
mate, the  concerns  of  the  Israeli  people 
are  legitimate.  The  purpose  of  this  reso- 
lution is  to  try  and  bridge  those  con- 
cerns with  the  reality  of  the  need  to  go 
forward  supporting  our  President  and 
have  Saudi  Arabia  take  a  more  active 
role  in  the  peace  process. 

As  the  President  says,  it  is  4  years  un- 
til the  first  airplane  is  transferred.  Yet. 
if  he  is  denied  the  opportunity  to  go  for- 
ward and  direct  the  foreign  policy,  as 
the  duly  elected  official  who  under  the 
Constitut'on  has  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  foreign  policy;  if  he  is 
thwarted,  we  may  see  severe  problems, 
not  only  for  our  military,  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague  stated,  but  for  the  na- 
tional interests  and  economic  interests 
of  this  country. 

So  balancing  against  a  4-year  period 
before  the  first  transfer  of  an  airplane. 
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within  which  time  this  body  could  re- 
consider the  action  taken,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  derying  our  President  the  exer- 
cise of  his  rightful  authority  under  the 
Constltutic  n.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  op- 
ponents 0^  this  resolution  and  of  the 
sale  will  r^onsider  their  views  as  stated 
by  my  dstinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  adoption  of 
the  resolut  on  I  have  just  submitted  and 
the  approv  il  of  the  proposed  air  defense 
package  sefforth  by  the  administration, 
I  am  confident  we  can  meet  the  security 
needs  of  Uie  region  and  of  our  Nation. 
Further.  I  im  confident  we  can  meet  the 
concerns  and  reservations  of  many  of 
my  coUeagaes  who  heretofore  have  op- 
posed the  proposal. 

After  exnmination  of  the  m  litary  and 
technical  implications  of  the  proposed 
sale,  and  i.fter  examination  and  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  we  have  set  forth 
here  this  afternoon,  I  am  confident  that 
Senators  Mill  conclude  this  package  is 
in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

I  urge  tlie  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution  I  would  like 
to  ask  unai  limous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  an  article  in  which 
I  recently  expressed  my  concerns  for 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Israel  in  selling 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

This  resolution  embodies  the  reassur- 
ances whic  ti,  when  combined  with  other 
factors,  inc  luding  the  tragic  loss  of  Pres- 
ident Sadi  t.  has  caused  me  to  forego 
previous  n  isgivings  over  the  wisdom  of 
the  sale,  ai  d  now  offer  my  support  to  the 
President.  During  this  period  of  turbu- 
lence in  th ;  Middle  East  I  feel  especially 
sensitive  tc  the  need  to  support  President 
Reagan  in  lis  efforts  to  stabilize  the  area. 

I  shall  h  ive  more  to  say  within  a  few 
days  about  the  basis  of  my  support  for 
the  Presidsnts  proposal  and  how  this 
resolution  i  iffects  my  support  for  the  sale. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordere  1  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I'M  Not  SOU) 
(ByORRiN   G.   Hatch) 

tnltf  ally  appalled  at  the  admlnlstra- 

to  sell   five  Airborne   Warning 

System  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia 

ot  strong  opposition   from   the 

of  Israel.  Because  Saudi  military 

units  have  iartlclpated.  at  least  symbollcal- 


tlon's  plan! 
and  Control 
In  the  face 
government 


ly.  In  every 


Arab  war  with  Israel,  the  key 


argument  a^fainst  the  sale  was  that  AWACS 
under  Sard!  control  would  undermine  Isra- 
el's fundamental  strategic  doctrine:  any  po- 
tential Aral  aggressor  can  be  deterred  only 
by  the  thnat  of  a  pre-emptive  Israeli  air 
strllce  to  destroy  the  aggressor's  forces  first. 
Israel  had  tolerated  quietly  the  proposed 
P15  packags  that  would  significantly  en- 
hance the  (apablllty  of  the  Saudi  air  force 
to  destroy  '<raell  tank  forces,  but  the  Intelli- 
gence-gathering capabUlty  of  the  AWACS 
was  th©  lasi  straw.  There  was  a  mystery  for 
the  few  of  is  In  the  Senate  who  have  sud- 
ported  Ron»ld  Reagan  for  a  long  time,  esoe- 
clally  durlnjg  the  primaries  of  1976  against 
Gerald  Ford  when  Henry  Kissinger's  support 
for  Israel  vas  called  into  question:  how 
could  the  president  and  James  Buckley,  un- 
dersecretary of  state  for  security  assistance. 
possibly  sup  port  such  a  deal? 

In  the  ab  sence  of  a  persuasive  case  to  the 
contrary.  It  was  not  surprising  that  a  major- 


ity of  both  Houses  indicated  by  letter  on 
June  24  that  they  would  not  support  the 
AWACS  sale.  More  recently,  howe'-er.  the  ad- 
ministration's thinking  Is  becoming  clearer, 
and  I  believe  the  AWACS  package  may  be 
supported  in  the  Senate  If — and  It  Is  a  big 
if — further  questions  can  be  answered  In  the 
weeks  ahead. 

I  can  tick  off  five  reasons  now  why  some 
support  the  sale: 

First,  the  mUltary  dimension.  Our  Air 
Force  and  the  new  Persian  Gulf  Command 
will  need  all  the  help  they  can  get  to  defend 
the  vital  oil  lines  of  supply  and  the  oil  fields 
themselves.  Thus,  an  air  defense  system  for 
the  Gulf  Is  an  Important  American  military 
interest.  To  be  a  part  of  that  air  defense  sys- 
tem. Saudi  F15s  and  surface-to-air  missiles 
win  need  to  have  an  alert  system  and  a 
means  of  coordination.  AWACS  does  the 
same  job  for  U.S.  forces,  for  NATO  and  has 
op3rated  over  Japan  from  Okinawa. 

Second  (some  would  say  first)  c(xnes  the 
economic  dimension,  the  hiird  fact  that  the 
Saudis  have  the  largest  oil  reserves  and  are 
our  paramount  foreign  source  and,  most  Im- 
portant, are  deliberately  sustaining  a  higher 
rate  of  oU  production  than  their  own  experts 
advise  In  the  face  of  a  worldwide  oil  glut,  a 
policy  with  direct  positive  Impact  on  the 
president's  plans  for  the  American  economy. 

Third  Is  the  diplomatic  benefit  in  de- 
veloping our  relationship  with  the  moderate 
Arabs  who  contain  and  reduce  the  Influence 
of  the  hotheads  In  Libya  and  elsewhere  In 
the  Arab  world,  a  useful  objective.  Even  If 
the  Saudis  do  not  endorse  the  Camp  David 
agr^em^nts  or  f'l-e-'^Ir  si'p->o-t  Tg-ie'  'n  any 
way,  their  diplomatic  and  financial  influence 
aids  U.S.  diplomacy  In  the  region  such  as 
in  the  Lebanon-Syria  confrontation  where 
Syria's  reliance  on  Saudi  funds  to  finance 
Syrian  forces  In  Lebanon  provided  leverage 
otherwise  not  available  to  us. 

Fourth,  in  the  psychological  sense,  now 
that  the  AWACS  sale  has  been  publicly  op- 
posed by  the  Israelis,  Saudi  prestige  In  the 
Arab  world  is  at  stake  and  the  royal  family 
members  who  have  long  advocated  close  ties 
with  the  United  States  have  come  under 
scrutiny.  At  the  same  time,  our  own  presi- 
dent's campaign  promises  for  a  new  coher- 
ence in  U.S.  foreign  policy  have  come  Into 
question.  We  do  not  need  the  kind  of  major 
embarrassment  that  a  congressional  veto  of 
the  sale  would  surely  deliver  to  the  presi- 
dent's international  reputation. 

Fifth,  there  seems  to  be  emerging  a  possible 
set  of  AWACS  safeguards  that  wlU  tend  to 
reduce  Israeli  security  concerns,  especially  If 
combined  with  offsetting  security  assistance 
for  Israel.  These  have  not  yet  been  made 
public.  They  will  Include  U.S. -Saudi  sharing 
of  all  AWACS  intelligence,  a  U.S.  role  in 
operating  the  systems,  measures  for  rescue 
or  destruction  of  the  sensitive  electronic 
"black  boxes"  in  the  event  the  aircraft  might 
faU  into  hostile  hands,  and  other  UnUts, 
such  as  where  grotind  radar  stations  are  lo- 
cated. Put  bluntly,  the  Israeli  air  force  will 
have  a  better  than  sporting  chance  to  shoot 
down  AWACS  if  these  safeguards  are  vio- 
lated, a  move  we  should  oppose  only  If  Amer- 
icans were  aboard. 

The-e  reaso-s  to  support  the  AWACS  s^'e 
are  not  sufllclent  for  me.  Bdany  senators  will 
aw-lt  Israel's  reas'efsr^ent  of  the  AWACS 
safeguards  package.  Others  wUl  raise  more 
fundamental  questions  about  the  role  of 
Saudi  Arabia  In  our  national  strategy,  ques- 
tions that  logically  apply  with  equal  vigor  to 
the  lss"e  of  weT^ons  sales  to  ♦^'e  r'hlna  of 
Deng  Xlao-plng.  In  return  for  nUlltary  assist- 
ance, what  are  the  Saudis  (or  the  Chinese) 
really  likely  to  do  for  us  In  the  world  in  the 
long  term  besides  supply  anti-Soviet  rheto- 
ric? Are  these  stable  regimes?  Are  King  Fahd 
and  Deng  representative  of  the  leaders  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  China  for  the  rest  of  the 
19808.  or  are  we  dealing  with  those  whose  op- 
position Is  about  to  triumph,  as  was  the  case 
In  1976  with  the  shah  and  the  Gang  of  Four? 


I,  for  one,  am  not  ready  to  vote  for  the 
AWACS  sale  (or  arms  for  China)  untU  theM 
questions  have  been  satlsfactorUy  answered. 


LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT:  OUR 
FIRST  LINE  OP  DEFENSE  IN  THE 
WAR  ON  CRIME 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  trends  in  our  society 
today  is  the  crime  epidemic  which  is 
sweeping  the  Nation.  Statistics  released 
by  the  Justice  Department  indicate  that 
nearly  one  out  of  every  three  households 
in  America  was  touched  by  some  form  of 
crime  last  year.  Violent  crime  in  1980 
showed  Its  largest  increase  in  a  dozen 
years,  and  no  region  was  spared  from 
the  splraling  crime  epidemic.  Nor  was 
the  crime  jump  confined  only  to  urban 
areas;  the  figures  now  show  that  rural 
America  is  as  much  a  victim  of  this  prob- 
lem as  swiy  other  area. 

It  Is  often  easy  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  our  first  line  of  defense  in  the  war 
against  crime  Is  local  law  enforcement. 
And  yet  it  is  clear  that  at  a  time  when 
we  are  asking  our  local  law  enforcement 
people  to  do  more  and  more  to  stem  the 
crime  epidemic,  we  are  giving  them  fewer 
resources  with  which  to  protect  our 
security. 

At  the  Federal  level,  many  worthwhile 
programs  assisting  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  been  either  eliminated 
entirely  or  drastically  reduced  in  scope. 
This  is  happening  at  a  time  when  State 
and  local  budgets  are  stretched  to  the 
limit,  making  the  job  of  local  crime  fight- 
ers all  the  more  difficult. 

Mr.  President,  the  severity  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  local  law  enforcement  was 
made  clear  recently  by  an  extremely 
thoughtful  address  given  on  this  subject 
by  Rhode  Island's  Attorney  General, 
Dennis  J.  Roberts.  Mr.  Roberts  makes  the 
points  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
treat  crime  as  a  purely  local  problem, 
and  the  Federal  Grovemment  must  con- 
tinue to  provide  local  law  enforcement 
with  assistance  to  combat  the  increasing 
crime  rate. 

I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Roberts'  fine 
address  on  the  crime  problem  with  my 
colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks,  entitled  "The  Impact 
of  Federal  Budget  Cuts  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment in  Rhode  Island,"  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Impact  op  Fedebal  Budget  Ctrrs  on  Law 

Enforcement  in  Rhode  Island 

(By  Attorney  General  Dennis  J.  Ro'-erts  II. 

of  Rhode  Island) 

Much  has  been  heard  on  the  Impact  of 
Rengan  brdget  cuts  on  various  government 
programs  to  aid  the  less  fortunate  residents 
of  our  State  and  oxir  nation.  You  likely  are 
already  aware  of  wholesale  reductions  In  edu- 
cation programs.  Programs  for  the  elderly, 
AFDC,  and  Job  training  progrtuns. 

Today  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention 
to  impacts  of  reduced  federal  spending  on 
law  enforcement,  both  in  the  area  of  criminal 
law  enforcement  and  a  broader  kind  of  pub- 
lic protection,  the  result  of  which  is  to  make 
It  more  difficult  for  those  of  us  charged  with 
law  enforcerment  to  properly  carry  out  otir 
duty. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  national  priority  given  to 
combatting  crime,  the  federal  dollar  must 
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follow  the  federal  rhetoric.  Instead,  the  tide 
Is  rushing  the  other  way. 

Among  the  bureaucrats  to  be  dismantled 
are  two  critically  important  agencies  which, 
as  the  Washington  Post  put  it,  are  "small 
agencies  with  very  big  enemies" — the  Treas- 
ury Department's  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  which  is  a  major  unit  In  the 
fight  against  Interstate  organized  crime,  and 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
a  key  office  In  the  flght  against  white  collar 
crime  and  consumer  fraud.  For  those  of  us 
charged  with  state  law  enforcement,  there 
win  be  a  significant  and  direct  Impact  from 
the  loss  of  these  agencies.  We  will  lose  our 
ability  to  rely  on  their  considerable  expertise 
and  resources  and  we  wUl  lose  a  coordinated 
federal  approach  to  what  are  very  often  lnt«T- 
state  crlnUnal  conspiracies. 

But  the  loss  of  federal  funds  has  been 
and  win  be  felt  even  more  directly  In  Rhode 
island  law  enforcement.  In  the  last  few 
months,  we  have  lost  federal  fundings  for  a 
number  of  programs  which  proved  highly 
successful.  Among  them  are  an  Antitrust 
Unit  which  Just  last  year  returned  over  $177,- 
000  to  Individuals  and  small  businessmen  in 
Rhode  Island,  while  also  preventing  a  variety 
of  Illegal  and  expensive  schemes  from  con- 
tinuing. 

Wo  have  lost  funding  'or  a  Family  Violence 
Unit  which  converted  assault  within  the 
family  unit,  including  sexual  assault,  from  a 
little  reported  and  impossible  to  convict 
phenomenon  into  an  event  which  Is  reported, 
and  where  effective  prosecution,  where  ap- 
propriate, can  be  accomplished. 

We  have  lost  federal  funding  for  a  Vic- 
tim Witness  Assistance  program  which  rec- 
ognized for  the  first  time  the  central  rcrie  of 
the  victim,  who  had  been  the  forgotten  per- 
son in  the  criminal  Justice  system.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  weakened  by  the  loss  of  CETA 
funding  for  many  of  our  victim-witness 
counsellors. 

We  are  maintaining  these  programs  at  pres- 
ent— ^mostly  by  doubling  up  the  responsibil- 
ities of  members  of  my  staff.  But  this  places 
a  severe,  although  tolerable,  strain  on  the 
system.  I  cannot  be  quite  so  sanguine  In 
viewing  what  will  happen  to  us  in  the  next 
few  months. 

Unless  the  direction  our  federal  govern- 
ment Is  travelling  In  Is  reversed,  we  are 
scheduled  to  lose  additional  valuable  pro- 
grams. 

These  Include: 

A  sophisticated  computerized  criminal  his- 
tory program,  which  allows  us  for  the  first 
time  to  access  automatically  the  criminal 
records  of  thousands  of  people  so  that  we 
can  know  whether  a  police  suspect  Is  In  fact 
a  dangerous  criminal  for  whom  warrants  are 
outstanding.  The  program  Is  scheduled  to  be 
de-funded  In  mid-November. 

Our  statewide  Arson  Task  Force,  the  only 
one  of  Its  kind  In  the  country  dedicated  to 
detecting  and  prosecuting  the  expensive 
and  dangerous  crime  of  Arson-for-proflt.  It 
was  scheduled  to  be  funded  for  three  years. 
Now  we  are  advised  It  will  go  off  line  after 
eighteen  months. 

The  Medicaid  Fraud  Unit,  dedicated  to 
eradicating  fraud  perpetrated  by  those  few 
providers  of  medical  care  who  would  abuse 
the  system,  had  been  considered  safe  for  con- 
tinued funding,  because  It  protects  money 
belonging  to  the  federal  government.  Now 
Its  future  Is  In  doubt. 

This  alarming  situation  Is  made  worse  by 
the  fact  that  the  deprivation  of  social  pro- 
grams and  emnloyment  opportunities  for 
citizens,  including  young  people,  will  lead 
to  an  Increase  In  crime.  In  fact,  we  expect 
to  handle  1000  cases  more  In  1991  than  in 
1980  In  Providence  and  Bristol  counties  alone. 
The  simple  fact  Is  that  we  may  well  be 
forced  to  meet  this  onslaught  with  a  di- 
nUnlshlng  number  of  orosecutors. 

The  Issue  we  address  today  Is:  "How  im- 
portant Is  It  to  the  people  of  the  Stats  of 


Rhode  Island  to  have  effective  law  enforce- 
ment?" 

I  believe  the  answer  Is  "Most  Important". 
If  that  Is  so,  resources  from  all  available 
sources  must  be  tapped.  The  alternative  Is 
to  face  a  massive — and  to  my  mind,  disas- 
trous— shortfall  In  the  ability  of  law  en- 
forcement to  match  the  lawbreakers:  the 
violent  criminal,  the  organized  criminal,  the 
economic  criminal,  the  racketeer,  the  corrupt 
official. 

I  submit  to  you  that  an  ordered  and  struc- 
tured society  cannot  elect  to  accept  that 
shortfall. 

In  recent  days.  Governor  Garrahy  has 
brought  to  public  attention  the  Impact  on 
Rhode  Island  of  federal  budget  reductions 
In  a  number  of  program  areas.  As  the  Chief 
Law  Enforcement  Officer  of  our  State,  It  Is 
my  duty  to  bring  the  hard  facts  of  problems 
confronting  us  to  your  attention.  Just  as  the 
Governor  Is  committed  to  doing  all  In  his 
power  to  reduce  the  negative  impact  of 
budget  reductions  foisted  on  Rhode  Island 
by  Washington,  so  too,  I  am  pledged  to 
making  the  most  exhaustive  effort  to  con- 
tinue the  fight  on  all  fronts  of  crime  that  we 
have  carried  out  over  the  last  several  years. 


COAST  GUARD  HEROES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
commend  the  heroism  of  four  coast- 
guardsmen  who  lost  their  lives  In  a 
rescue  attempt  near  Cordova,  Alaska. 
The  circumstances  surroimding  this 
rescue  attempt  are  all  too  familiar  to 
those  of  us  in  Alaska,  and  may  help 
raise  the  level  of  consciousness  about  the 
mission  of  the  Coast  Guard,  which  is 
vital  and  often  extraordinarily  danger- 
ous in  a  State  like  Alaska.  Lt.  Ernest 
"Pat"  Rivas.  33;  Aviation  Electronics 
Technician  Third  Class  John  Snyder.  Jr., 
21;  Aviation  Machinist  Mate  First  Class 
Scott  Flnfrock,  25;  and  Lt.  Joseph  Spoja 
(pronounced  Spoya,  like  toy),  31.  whose 
Ixxly  has  not  yet  been  found,  all  lost 
their  lives  when  their  helicopter  went 
down  trying  to  rescue  the  skipper  of  the 
Cordova  fishing  vessel  Marlene  during  a 
horrendous  storm.  The  response  of  these 
individuals  exemplifies  the  Coast  Guard 
motto  "Semper  Paratus."  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  sympathy  to  their 
families. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  describe  the  con- 
ditions faced  by  these  Coast  Guard  heli- 
copter crewmen.  The  helicopter  was 
from  the  Coast  Guard  air  station  at 
Kodiak,  which  is  the  closest  to  Cor- 
dova, 320  m'les  by  air.  The  helicopter 
went  down  late  Thursday  night.  Au- 
gust  6,  In  torrential  rain  and  40  to  60 
knot  winds.  As  of  August  12.  the  ofiQcial 
record  showed  18.04  inches  of  rain  since 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  some 
Cordovans  claimed  rain  gages  in  the 
city  Itself  recorded  over  30  inches  ol 
rain  from  August  6  through  the  8th. 
Eyak  Lake  in  Cordova  rose  at  least  5 
feet  in  a  48-hour  period.  Governor  Ham- 
mond, has  declared  the  south  central  re- 
gion a  disaster  area. 

I  present  this  information  because  it  is 
not  unusual  at  home  in  Alaska,  and  Coast 
Guardsmen  there  work  under  these 
tvpes  of  conditions  all  the  time.  Part  of 
their  mission  is  to  helo  those  in  peril  at 
sea,  and  given  Alaska's  fishing  industry 
and  weather  like  that  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, this  is  a  monumental  task  in 
Itself.  Fisheries  patrols  by  both  ships  and 


aircraft  are  carried  out  under  the  same 
kind  of  conditions,  and  the  job  is  not 
made  easier  by  the  fact  that  Alaska  has 
33.904  miles  of  coastline. 

The  specific  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  crash  of  this  helicopter  are  still 
under  investigation.  Skip  Holden,  skipper 
of  the  Marlene.  said : 

I've  never  seen  anything  like  It  .  .  .  one 
minute  I  was  looking  up  at  the  helicopter's 
lights  and  the  next.  Id  be  on  top  of  a  sweH 
looking  down  on  It  still  flying,  but  the  sweUs 
were  so  high  and  steep.  Just  going  out  on 
deck  was  a  hazard. 

The  swells  were  15  to  20  feet,  and  the 
helicopter  simply  vanished  from  sight. 

Lt.  Larry  Hazel,  the  Coast  Guard's 
public  affairs  officer  in  Kodiak.  stated : 

There  are  certain  hazards  and  risks  that 
people  who  Join  the  Coast  Guard  always 
know  exist;  they  may  not  discuss  them  daUy, 
but  we  all  know  there's  a  posslbUlty  they 
might  not  return  from  a  search  and  rescue 
mission. 

These  words,  and  the  actions  of  the 
four  helicopter  crewmen  who  lost  their 
lives,  exemplify  the  highest  tradition  of 
the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  an  article  in 
the  Cordova  Times  which  describes  this 
whole  incident  very  graphically,  and 
which  we  all  should  read  to  remind  our- 
selves of  the  valor  of  the  Coast  Guard 
mission  and  the  courage  and  dedication 
of  tiie  four  fliers  who  died  carrying  out 
that  mission  in  Alaska.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(From  the  Cordova  (Alaska)  Times.  Aug.  13, 

1081] 

Quit   Rbsctte   Attemft   Downs   Heucoptb 

(By  Nancy  Bird) 

What  began  as  a  Coast  Guard  search  and 
rescue  operation  for  a  Cordova  fisherman  last 
week  turned  into  tragedy  for  the  helicopter 
crew  that  made  several  attempts  at  picking 
up  the  fisherman  from  stormy  Gulf  of  Alaska 
waters. 

The  helicopter  went  down  in  an  area 
southeast  of  Hinchlnbrook  Island  late  Thurs- 
day night.  August  6.  Two  bodies  of  the  four 
member  crew  were  found  on  August  8  on  the 
northeast  end  of  Montague  Island,  and  the 
helicopter  was  later  located  on  Naked  Island 
In  the  middle  of  Prince  William  Sound. 

A  massive  search  continues  for  the  other 
two  crewmen.  It  has  been  hampered  by  por  r 
vlslbllUtv.  high  winds  and  torrential  rc'ns. 

Skip  Holden,  skipper  of  the  27  foot  '  ow- 
plcker,  Marlene,  was  the  object  of  the  In'tlal 
rescue  operation.  After  the  foiled  rescue  at- 
tempt. Holden  managed  to  weather  out  the 
storm  and  eventually,  made  It  safely  tc  Hin- 
chlnbrook Island  Friday  morning. 

The  rescue  operation  was  started  after 
Holden  found  himself  caught  In  the  bretUcers 
of  the  Copper  River  Delta  with  part  of  his 
steering  unit  broken. 

After  his  front  steering  cable  broke.  Holden 
had  to  steer  from  Inside  the  cabin  of  his 
bowplcker  which,  in  the  stormy  condition, 
made  it  difficult  to  set  a  course. 

It  wtLB  a  friend  of  his  fishing  on  the  Inside 
of  the  bar  who  actually  caUed  In  the  Coast 
Guard  and  then  told  Holden  to  hang  on  until 
they  got  there. 

According  to  Holden.  the  weather  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  when  he  decided  to  move  from 
Softtuk  to  Egg  Island  (In  the  DelU).  bad 
started  out  calm,  but  bad  worsened  before 
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never  came;  only  the  end  or 

a  snap  shackle  on  It.  Mean- 
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While  b€illlng  Holden  continued  to  see  the 
helicopter's  lights,  generally  200  to  300  yards 
off  his  stern,  as  he  roiled  up  and  down  with 
the  swells.  He  Isn't  sure  he  saw  the  helicopter 
actually  go  down  but  did  notice  the  lights 
seeming  to  disappear  In  a  swell  and  then 
never  reappearing. 

He  tried  to  Jerry-rig  his  AM  radio  antenna 
to  his  CB  at  that  point  and  sent  out  mes- 
sages saying  he  thought  the  helicopter  had 
gone  down,  but  was  never  sure  anyone  heard. 

"That  was  the  sickest  feeling  In  the  world." 
said  Holden.  "To  know  something  was  ter- 
ribly wrong  and  not  be  able  to  do  anything." 

When  morning  finally  came.  Holden  re- 
mounted his  compass  from  the  front  steer- 
ing area  to  the  cabin  so  he  could  set  his 
course  from  Inside.  The  weather  had  settled 
some  and  he  decided  to  pull  In  his  net  and 
try  to  run  for  land. 

He  found  the  net  full  of  silver  salmon,  all 
but  twenty-five  of  which  he  threw  back, 
saving  the  twenty-five  to  use  as  a  ballast  In 
his  fish  hold.  The  last  quarter  of  the  net  was 
tight-wadded  In  a  ball  which  he  took  a  knife 
to.  The  tension  released  nearly  pitch-polled 
his  boat. 

After  running  on  a  north,  northwest  course 
for  about  two  hours.  Holden  came  on  what 
he  described  as  a  "twilight  zone"  scene.  The 
downed  helicopter  lay  In  front  of  him  In  a 
pool  of  fuel  and  oil  that  seemed  to  calm  the 
waves  around  him. 

Wanting  desperately  to  find  survivors. 
Holden  circled  the  helicopter  screaming  for 
a  response,  but  cou'd  only  see  one  survival 
suit  with  a  body  face  down.  It  seemed  to  be 
tethered  to  the  helicopter. 

Three  other  Inflated  objects  he  thought 
might  be  people  turned  out  to  be  buoys  of 
some  kind. 

Holden  then  continued  on  his  north, 
northwest  heading.  "I  was  so  tired  by  then 
I  was  seeing  land  everywhere  or  a  boat  or 
plane."  he  said.  "I  had  to  force  myself  to 
focus  on  the  compass  to  stop  hallucinating." 

Some  time  mld-Prlday,  Holden  sighted 
Hlnchlnbrook,  thought  he  had  It  made,  only 
to  round  the  point  and  nm  Into  worse 
weather  again.  He  finally  made  it  Into  An- 
derson Bay  where  the  Svmshlne  Olrl  was 
anchored. 

Only  then  was  he  able  to  radio  the  Coast 
Guard  of  his  safeity  and  of  his  spotting  the 
downed  helicopter. 

"I  dldnt  want  anyone  coming  out  be- 
cause I  was  the  one  who  got  into  the  mess 
emd  I  figured  there  wasn't  going  to  be  much 
they  could  do  In  that  wather."  said  Holden 
In  explanation  of  his  not  having  called  the 
Coast  Guard  himself. 

However,  according  to  Lt.  Hazel  the  Coast 
Guard  strongly  feels  the  proper  action  was 
taken  by  Holden's  friend  In  calling  them. 

"We  expect  to  be  called  upon  In  the  worst 
weather,"  said  Lt.  Hazel.  "We  dont  know 
nor  will  we  know  for  some  time  what  caused 
that  helicopter  to  go  down,  but  we  certainly 
don't  want  people  to  hesitate  In  the  future 
to  call  at  the  earliest  signs  of  distress." 

"Time  can  make  a  great  difference  In  our 
ability  to  help,  and  any  reluctance  on  the 
pu'Jllc's  part  will  only  hamper  efforts."  con- 
tinued Lt.  Hazel.  "There  are  certain  hazards 
and  risks  that  people  who  Join  the  Coast 
Guard  always  know  exist;  they  may  not  dis- 
cuss them  dally,  but  we  all  know  there's 
a  possibility  they  might  not  return  from  a 
search  and  rescue  mission." 

As  of  August  11,  an  Inflated  six-man  raft, 
a  wet  suit  and  a  survival  suit  from  the 
downed  helicopter  had  been  found  by  search 
parties  In  various  i>art8  of  Prince  William 
Sound.  The  helicopter  Itself  was  recovered 
on  Monday. 

Still  listed  as  missing  are  crewmen  Lt. 
Joseph  Spoja.  31.  and  Aviation  Machinist 
Mate  First  Class  Scott  Flnfrock,  25.  Dead 
are  Lt.  Bmeat  "Pat"  Rlvas,  33,  and  Aviation 


Eleotronlcs    Technician    Third   Class    John 
Snyder  Jr.,  21. 


S.  1706— ACID  DEPOSITION 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr,  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  an  amendment  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  revise  the  act's  pro- 
visions governing  interstate  air  pollu- 
tion. 

A  related,  and  perhaps  even  more  dif- 
flciilt,  long-range  air  pollution  transport 
problem  is  that  of  acid  rain  or  acid  depo- 
sition. Tho  current  Cle3in  Air  Act  simply 
does  not  address  the  acid  rain  problem. 
The  current  act's  focus  on  local  ambient 
air  pollution  concentrations  ignores  the 
long  term  and  cim:iulative  effects  of 
widespread  atmospheric  pollution.  In 
the  case  of  acid  rain,  the  problem  is  com- 
pounded by  the  tremendous  distances 
over  which  pollutants  often  travel  and 
the  fact  that  several  chemical  transfor- 
mations occur  in  the  process  of  long- 
range  transport  of  these  pollutants. 

During  the  past  30  years  the  acidity 
of  rain  in  many  parts  of  the  country  has 
been  steadily  continuing.  While  normal 
rain  is  slightly  acidic,  in  recent  years  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
measured  rainfall  up  to  5,000  times  more 
acid  than  normal.  The  chief  ingredients 
of  the  acid  compounds  that  lead  to  acid 
rain  and  other  forms  of  acidic  deposits 
on  the  land,  in  water  and  on  vegetation 
and  buildings  are  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
oxides.  These  combine,  under  certain 
meteorological  conditions,  with  other  at- 
mospheric chemicals  and  are  eventually 
deposited  back  on  the  ground  in  the 
form  of  rain,  gases,  and  particulate  mat- 
ter that  is  more  acid  than  normal.  This 
increasing  acidity  poses  a  growing  threat 
in  many  areas. 

■While  there  remain  many  uncertain- 
ties surrounding  the  causes  and  effects 
of  acid  deposition,  the  evidence  we  do 
have  is  cause  for  serious  concern,  par- 
ticularly in  New  England  and  several 
other  vulnerable  regions  of  the  country. 

In  addition,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment regards  acid  deposition  as  its  most 
critical  environmental  problem.  A  recent 
memorandum  of  intent  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  commits  both 
countries  to  efforts  to  reduce  the  po- 
tential for  transboundsiry  pollution. 
Strengthening  the  Clean  Air  Act  this 
year  is  essential  to  our  meeting  this 
international  commitment. 

The  problem  of  acid  rain  is  not.  as 
some  argue,  purely  hypothetical.  Sub- 
stantial evidence  exists  that  acid  dep- 
osition, both  in  rain  and  dry  deposition, 
has  resulted  in  the  disappearance  of  fish 
from  up  to  200  high  altitude  lakes  In 
the  Adlrondak  area  of  New  York.  Similar 
evidence  exists  with  regard  to  thousands 
of  flshless  lakes  in  the  Canadian 
Province  of  Ontario  and  in  Sweden. 
Several  thousand  lakes  In  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  and  an  additional  48.000  lakes 
in  Ontario  alone  are  considered  sus- 
ceptible to  increased  acid  levels. 

Evidence  is  also  inoimtlng  that  acid 
ra'n  damages  the  productivity  of  soils, 
affecting  both  crop  yields  and  forest 
growth.  'While  research  has  Indicated 
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that  there  are  at  times  positive  effects 
on  crop  and  forest  growth  from  higher 
levels  of  sulfur,  nitrates,  and  ammonia 
in  precipitation,  the  opposite  is  true  in 
sensitive  areas  where  soils  are  not  well 
buffered  by  acid  neutralizing  elements. 

The  sensitive  regions  in  North 
America  include  New  England,  parts  of 
New  York,  large  areas  of  Ontario, 
Quebec,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  of 
Canada,  northern  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  Michigan,  most  of  Washington, 
Oregon  and  Idaho,  and  parts  of  the 
Appalachia  region,  Florida,  California, 
Colorado,  Montana,  Wyoming.  Nevada, 
and  Missouri. 

Acid  deposition  has  been  shown  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  leaching  from  soils 
of  numerous  heavy  metals,  some  of 
which,  in  heavier  concentrations  than 
normal  are  toxic  to  both  aquatic  life 
and  plants.  Heavier  toxic  metals  leach- 
mg  into  water  supplies  may  al.so  pose  hu- 
man health  threats  and  increased  cor- 
rosion of  copper  water  piping  and  of 
lead  soldered  joints  have  also  been 
shown  to  result  from  more  acidic  water 
supplies. 

Acid  deposition  has  also  been  linked 
to  damage  of  building  materials,  creat- 
ing not  only  substantial  economic  losses 
through  the  need  for  more  frequent  re- 
pa  rs.  hut  a).';o  endangering  many  of  the 
Nation's  historic  buildings  and  monu- 
ments, many  of  which  lie  in  the  North- 
east where  the  greatest  amount  of  acid 
deposition  takes  place. 

In  spite  of  the  many  unknowns  re- 
garding acid  rain,  its  formation  has 
been  firmly  linked  to  levels  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide and  nitrogen  oxides  in  the  at- 
mosphere. We  also  know  that  90  to  95 
percent  of  the  sulfur  emissions  in  East- 
ern North  America  are  from  manmade 
sources. 

The  National  Commission  on  Air 
Quart"  defermincd  that  the  nroblem  of 
acid  deposition  is  severe  enough  and  that 
enough  is  known  to  recommend  that  the 
Congress  requ're  a  significant  reduction, 
by  1990,  in  the  level  of  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 
A  substantial  reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  in  the  East  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  light  of  the  fact  that,  imder 
present  control  technologies,  nitrogen 
orcide  emissions  are  projected  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  during  the  next  decade. 
S  1706.  introduced  yesterday  by  Senator 
Mitchell,  myself,  and  others  propor;rs  a 
viable  first  step  toward  addressing  this 
pervasive  problem. 

It  establishes  an  "acid  deposition  im- 
pact re^T'on"  including  all  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  one  tier  of 
States  west  of  the  river.  The  cau':es  and 
adverse  effects  of  acid  depo-ition  have 
been  most  clearly  identi'"ed  in  this  re- 
gion and  rm's.s'.ons  o'  .suUur  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  in  this  region  pose  the  great- 
est threat  to  the  Canadian  Provinces. 

The  bill  requires  that  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  in  the  region  be  reduced  by  JO 
million  tons  during  the  next  10  years. 
Current  SO.  emissions  from  this  region 
exceed  ?0  million  tons  and  nitrogen 
oxide  emissions  are  expected  to  equal 
near  that  level  during  the  next  decade 
without  further  control  actions.  Eai^h 
State  will  be  responsible  for  a  propor- 


tionate share  of  the  total  required  reduc- 
tion based  on  la;s..or»c  ievcis  Oi  suifur 
dio.\ide  emissions. 

The  propasal  allows  the  States  and 
industry  substantial  llcxibility  in  meet- 
ing these  emission  reductions  including 
emissions  trading  among  States  and 
firms,  the  substitution  of  nitrogen  oxide 
emission  reductions  for  suliur  dioxide 
reductions,  prccombustion  cleaning  of 
fuels  and  other  innovative  techniques. 

Connecticut,  like  other  New  England 
States  and  Eastern  Canada,  is  at  the  end 
of  the  {dilution  pipeline  on  this  con- 
tinent. Our  problems  with  acid  rain  and 
the  long-range  transport  ol  air  pollu- 
tion are  perhaps  more  severe  than  other 
sections  of  the  country.  I  believe  it  is 
clear,  however,  that  no  State  is  immune 
from  these  problems.  It  is  also  clear 
that  the  more  we  learn  about  tiiem.  the 
more  severe  the  conseciucnces  appear. 

Many  of  the  identified  eilccts  of  acid 
deposition  are  irreversi'ole.  Delay  in  ad- 
dressing the  principle  kno.'.-n  causes  of 
this  phenomenon  would  subjc-ct  the  peo- 
ple and  the  resources  of  the  vulnerable 
areas  to  totally  unaccep'-abe  ri:.ks. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  Congress  address 
this  common  problem  substantively  as  we 
proceed  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1901.  Further  research  is  needed 
and  at  an  accelerated  pace.  But  our  cur- 
rent knowledge  as  well  as  our  commit- 
ments to  Canada  provide  a  sound  basis 
for  further  actions  to  reduce  both  sul- 
fur dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions, 
particularly  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States. 

A  recent  article  by  Mr.  Robert  Bovle 
in  Sports  Illustrated  provides  perhaps  the 
most  comprehensive  assessment  to  date 
of  the  acid  deposition  phenomenon.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr.  Boyle's 
article  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

American   Tbaceot 
(By  Robert  H.  Boyle) 

A  chemical  leprosy  Is  etttlng  away  at  the 
fn-e  of  the  U.S.  It's  popularly  known  as  acid 
rain,  but  rain  Irn't  the  only  cu!prlt. 

The  true  name  for  this  phenomenon  Is  acid 
precipitation.  In  addition  to  acid  mln.  It  in- 
clv.des  acid  snow,  acid  sleet,  acid  hall,  acid 
frost,  acid  rime,  acid  fog.  acid  ml.st.  acid  dew 
and  "dry"  deposits  of  acid  particles,  aerosols 
and  gases.  And  It's  not  only  this  country's 
problem.  It  Is.  however,  the  responsibility  of 
the  U.S. — as  both  perpetrator  nnd  victim  of 
this  ecological  crime — to  recognize  the  ex- 
treme dangers  of  acid  precipitation  and  to 
take  steps  to  remedy  it  before  It  becomes  so 
pervasive  as  to  be  Irreversible; 

Acid  precipitation  is  caused  by  the  emis- 
sion of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides 
from  the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels.  Natural 
sources,  ruch  as  volcanoes  and  mud  flats,  can 
emit  sulful  dioxide  Into  the  nlr,  but  their 
contribution  Is  small.  "About  90  percent  of 
the  sulfur  In  the  atmosphere  of  the  north- 
eastern United  States  comes  from  man-made 
sources,"  says  Dr.  George  R.  Hendrey,  leader 
of  the  Environmental  Sciences  Group  at  the 
Brookhaven  (N.Y.)   National  Laboratory. 

Once  aloft,  the  sulfur  dioxide  and  the  nit- 
rogen oxides  can  be  transformed  into  sulfuric 
and  nitric  acids  by  reacting  with  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.  p.nd  air  currents  can  carry 
them  hundreds,  sometimes  thousands,  of 
miles  from  their  source.  When  these  acids 
precipitate  to  earth,  they  can  have  a  devast- 


ating impact  on  lands  and  waters  that  have 
lUile  naiur.;!  bartering  capacity. 

.'Veld  preclplLaliou  can  kill  »jsh  and  other 
aquatic  life  ouirlyht.  In  Scandluiila,  which 
Is  duwuuuxd  of  pollu.ion  pumped  into  the 
sl:lci  iu  Wciiem  Europe,  it  l.as  already  de- 
stroyed fish  life  in  5.000  lakes  in  southwest- 
ern Sweden  and  in  seven  Atlantic  salmon 
rivers  and  1.500  lakes  in  southern  Norway. 

Acid  preclpltailon  can  have  damaging 
e:.ects  on  human  health. 

Acid  precipitation  may  pose  a  menace  to 
crops  and  forests. 

Acid  deposition  Is  already  dlsflguring 
buildings  and  monuments,  including  the 
b'.S.  Capitol. 

Acid  precipitation,  according  to  many 
scientists,  is  now  the  single  most  Important 
environmental  problem  in  North  America. 
It's  no  TelUco  Dam  vs.  snaildarter  issue.  In 
which  an  obscure  branch  of  the  biological 
tree  was  threatened  by  technology.  Rather, 
acid  preclpllotlon  Is  a  problem  of  towering 
dimensions.  DDT  contamination  posed  seri- 
ous problems  in  this  country,  but  it  couldn't 
match  acid  precipitation's  capacity  for  des- 
truction on  so  many  fronts  and  on  such  an 
over\*heIinlng  scale. 

Think  this  kind  of  stuff  Is  hyperbole?  In 
Canada,  where  the  province  of  Ontario  al:ne 
has  lost  an  estimated  4.000  lakes  and  could 
lose  another  48.000  In  the  next  two  decades, 
there's  an  ur:;ent  need  to  curb  the  sources 
of  the  pollution,  many  of  them  located  In 
the  US.,  that  have  created  such  devastation 
end  dismal  prospects.  But  there's  precious 
little  indication  that  Washington  Is  going 
to  act.  On  the  contrary,  there's  every  Indica- 
tion that  the  Reagai  Administration,  whose 
Clean  Air  Act  Working  Group  Is  chaired  by 
Interior  Secretary  James  Watt,  is  planning 
to  gut  that  act  when  It  comes  up  for  renewal 
or  amendment  in  Congress  this  sessl.-.n.  The 
Clean  Air  Act.  which  as  vn-ltten  In  1970 
doesn't  really  address  the  problem  of  acid 
precipitation,  needs  strengthening,  not  gut- 
tin; — especially  by  the  inclusion  of  measures 
to  curtail  acid  precipitation. 

Ihe  revised  law  should  require,  among  oth- 
er things,  the  burnlnn;  of  low-sulfur  coal,  the 
installation  of  scrubbers  at  critical  plants. 
Investment  in  alternative  energy  sources  and 
tho  establishment  of  emissions  standards  on 
a  regional — or  "bubble" — basts  The  costs 
would  be  very  little  compared  to  the  rate 
hikes  Imposed  in  recent  years  by  OPEC-  A 
2  percent  surcharge  on  the  average  utility 
bill  In  the  East  would  get  rid  of  half  the 
sulfur  dioxide  In  the  reslon.  These  aren't 
far-ont  figures  advanced  by  some  wlld-eyed 
eco-freak;  they're  from  the  report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Air  Quality,  the 
members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

In  the  US  .  acid  precipitation  falls  almost 
continuously  on  the  ecologically  vulnerable 
lands  and  waters  of  West  Virginia.  Pennsyl- 
vania. New  Jersey.  New  York.  Rhode  Island. 
Massachusetts.  Vermont.  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine;  In  short,  the  182,496-square-mUe 
northeast  quadrant  of  the  U.S.  Acid  precipi- 
tation has  destroyed  trout  streams,  trout 
ponds  and  bass  lakes,  which  Is  unsettling 
If  rot  disastrous:  It  Is  also  very  close  to  ren- 
dering the  Quabbin  Reservoir,  which  serves 
more  than  two  million  people  In  the  metro- 
politan Boston  area,  an  econnmlc  disaster. 
The  cost  to  ke!!p  the  water  potable  in  years 
to  come  promises  to  be  enormous.  As  Alan 
VanArsdale  of  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Environmental  Quality  Engineering  ex- 
plains. "Our  charge  Is  to  provide  rood  water 
and.  of  course,  we'll  do  that.  But  as  the 
reservoir  gets  worse,  the  cost  goes  way  up. 
Who  wants  to  treat  a  39-square-mUe  lake?" 

This  is  a  point  often  overlooked  by  the 
Rea''an  Administration:  Environmental  con- 
sciousness often  makes  good  economic  sen«e. 
In  the  classic  pay-me-now-or-pav-me-later 
scenario,  the  costs  the  environment  Is  not 
exacting  today  from  the  Industries  contrtb- 
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with  the  beginning  of  lake 

in  Scandinavia,  is  now  falling 

lands  and  waters  In  Michigan 

;a.  It  Is  also  falling  In  New  Mex- 

Idaho.  Montana.  California  and 


t  le 
hoi  es 


But 
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bam  door  Ifi  still  wide  open  after 
e  horses  have  escaped  seams  Ir- 
the  very  people  who  are  charged 
g  the  door.  No  portion  of  the 
-_  harder  hit  than  the  Adirondack 
in  upstate  New  York.  The  Adlron- 
an  area  affected  by  polluted  air 
..ng  from  the  Ohio  River  Valley. 
Qanada  and  the  Middle  West.  What 
In  the  Adlrondacks  Ifi  a  pre- 
mlght  occur  elsewhere. 
_„jua.'  says  C.  V    Bowes  Jr..  the 
iJovewood  Lodge,  a  resort  on  Big 
,  Le    In    the    western    Adlrondacks. 
standing  In  the  living  room  of  his 
out  at  the  acid  waters  of  Big 
of    212    Adirondack    lakes    and 
have  so  far  been  documented  as 
was  on  Big  Moose.  In  1906.  that 
OkWette   drowned   his   lover.    Grace 
h  jreby  providing  Theodore  Dreiser 
b  isls  for  'An  American  Tragedy."  an 
1  irophetlc  title  in  view  of  what  has 
n  recent  years.  The  still  pristine- 
lake  is  now  so  acid  that  swlnuners 
emerge  with  bloodshot  eyes.  Ex- 
few  odd  flsh  that  hover  about 
In   the  bottom,  the  trout  are 


tr  les 


have 


re^nember  how  good  the  fishing  was." 
'Then.  30  years  ago.  It  slowly 
all  off.  First  the  state  blamed  it  on 
blfcwdown  of  1950.  when  we  lost  75 
our  coniferous  trees  in  the  after- 
hurricane.  The  state  said  that  the 
made  the  water  poorer  for  fish, 
i^pected  what  was  wrong,  but  we 
known    something    was    crazy 
:rout  the  state  stocked  would  run 
lake  down  the  outlet  to  the  Mooee 
state  next  blamed  the  beaver.  The 
department    said    the    beaver 
ardilng    up    the    water   by    damming 
Streams,  and  the  department  began 
dam  after  dam,  dozens  of  them, 
was   never   mentioned.   We   never 
about  acid  rain  until  five  years 
we  started  reading  about  the  trou- 

and  Canada." 

( iwn   account.  Bowes  should  have 

Before   he  bought  Covewood 

tic  hotel.  In  1951.  he  was  a  pro- 

4aturallst  on  the  staff  of  the  Na- 

.  he  ran  field  trips  to  Cen- 

^uth  America,  the  Caribbean  and 

for  all  of  his   expertise  in   the 

the  world  around  him.  he  admits 

ijave  a  glimmer  about  acid  preclpl- 

It  was  too  late. 


Swe  len 


be  ter. 


r  1st 


The  Inclhent  that  opened  Bowes's  eyes  oc- 
curred onl  y  a  year  ago.  at  the  start  of  the 
tourist  sei  son.  Tn  July  and  August,  when 
business  li  hectic  at  the  Lodt^e.  Bowes.  h!s 
wife.  Dlan  :.  and  their  two  young  daughters. 
Klmberly  ind  Rebecca,  move  out  of  their 
house  and  live  in  an  apartment  on  the  third 


floor  of  the  hotel.  They  are  downstairs  run- 
ning the  hotel  all  day  and  use  the  apart- 
ment only  at  night.  One  e-.enlng  in  July  1980, 
Klmberly  and  Rel)ecca  turned  on  the  fau:et 
m  the  apartment  to  get  a  drink  of  water. 
They  complained  that  It  tasted  "funny."  In- 
deed it  did,  and  analysis  disclosed  that  It 
contained  five  times  the  State  Health  De- 
partment's permissible  amount  of  lead  and 
three  times  the  permissible  amount  of  cop- 
per. It  was  determined  that  acid  precipitates 
entering  the  spring  that  supplied  the  water 
for  Bowes's  hotel  had  leached  the  metals 
from  the  buildings'  plumbing  In  poisonous 
amounts. 

The  lead  and  copper  could  be  tasted  In  the 
water  from  the  apartment  faucet  because  the 
water  had  been  sitting  In  the  pipe  all  day. 
Bowes  checked  all  the  water  pipes  on  his 
property.  All  but  one — a  pipe  In  Bowes's  own 
house — had  highly  acidic  water.  Bowes  was 
puzzled  by  this  until  he  learned  that  the 
contractor  who  had  built  the  well  serving 
only  the  family's  house  had  used  limestone 
around  Its  tiling.  The  limestone  neutralized 
the  acid  In  the  water.  By  constructing  lime- 
stone filter  beds  for  the  Lodge's  water  supply, 
Bowes  was  able  to  correct  the  problem.  Which 
only  begs  the  question:  How  many  people 
de  endent  on  wells  in  the  Adlrondacks,  and 
other  places  where  acid  precipitation  comes 
Into  contact  with  metals,  know  what's  In 
their  water?  And  what's  the  consumption  of 
that  water  doing  to  those  who  drink  It? 

Five  miles  up  the  road  from  Covewood 
Lodge  In  the  hamlet  of  Big  Moose.  Bill 
Marleau  sits  In  an  armchair  in  the  living 
room  of  his  small  frlme  house.  He's  tick- 
ing off  the  lakes  In  the  area  that  have  been 
acidified.  Including  Woods  Lake,  where  he 
has  had  a  small  cabin  for  years.  Except  for 
the  three  years  he  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  IT,  Marleau  has  spent  his  entire 
life  in  Big  Moose.  He's  of  the  opinion  that 
acid  precipitation  has  an  even  more  wide- 
s  -read  effect  on  the  region  than  has  yet  been 
documented.  Marleau  isn't  a  scientist.  He 
doesn't  have  data  printouts  to  substantiate 
his  views.  But  he's  a  state  forest  ranger — he 
has  been  one  for  33  years — and  until  the 
fishing  collapsed,  he  was  an  ardent  angler. 

"Alnxost  everything  is  down."  savs  Mar- 
leau. "Everything.  Acid  rain  affects  the  birds 
that  feed  on  fish,  the  fur-bearing  animals 
that  feed  on  flsh.  The  wav  I  look  at  It, 
everything  In  nature  Is  dependent  on  food, 
r.nd  when  you  reduce  the  food  supply  of 
those  birds  and  animals.  It  affects  other 
birds  and  animals  that  aren't  dlrecly  de- 
pendent on  aquatic  Insects  and  flsh. 

"The  snowshoe  rabbit  Is  down,  the  fox  Is 
way  down,  deer  are  down,  way  down,  the 
bobcat  Is  down,  the  raccoon  is  down.  Even 
the  porcupine  Is  disappearing.  Bear  Is  fairly 
plentiful,  but  of  course  a  bear  Is  like  a  pig. 
It  will  eat  anything  from  bark  to  garbage. 
Frogs  and  crayfish  are  way  down.  Kingfisher, 
osprey.  gulls,  they're  all  down.  The  loon  has 
disappeared.  There  are  no  mayflies,  and 
darning  needles  are  way  down.  There  used 
to  be  clouds  of  them  when  there  were  thick 
^-.'r-.-f,  ct  r-.-!--:u'*oe?  The  mosquitoes  are 
nothing  like  when  I  was  a  kid. 

V ou  don  L  .  ee  fish  Jump  anymore.  There 
are  no  flsh  to  Jump,  and  even  If  there  were, 
there'd  be  no  insects  to  maV-e  them  lump.  It 
gets  to  a  point  where  you're  going  to  have 
to  play  God  again  and  start  all  over  by 
making  the  environment  comfortable  for  the 
littlest  Insect." 

Acidity  Is  measured  on  the  pH — literally, 
potential  of  Hydrogen — scale,  which  runs 
from  acidic  at  Its  low  end  to  alkaline  at 
the  high.  Every  value  below  7.  the  neutral 
point.  Is  Increasingly  acidic.  The  pH  scale 
Is  exponential,  so  that  pH  46  Is  10  times 
more  acidic  thp.n  pH  5.6.  and  pH  3.6  Is  100 
times  more  acidic. 

"Pure"  water  is  slightly  acidic,  a  pH  of 
between  5.6  and  5.7.  because  the  water  mole- 
cules combine  with  carbon  dioxide  naturally 


present  in  the  atmosp^e^e  and  form  weak 
carbonic  acid.  While  scientists  are  not  cer- 
tain that  rain  was  ever  "pure" — for  Instance, 
a  million  years  ago  it  may  have  had  pHs  as 
high  ns  6  or  7  as  the  result  of  free-floating 
alkaline  dust — they  do  know  that  trouble 
begins  when  the  acidification  of  precipita- 
tion Is  Intensified.  The  median  pH  for  pre- 
cipitation In  the  Northeast  Is  generally  ac- 
cepted to  be  4.3.  Although  not  "officially 
measured,"  the  lowest  recorded  level  for  a 
single  storm  anywhere  In  the  world  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  occurred  In  the  fall  of  1978 
In  Wheeling.  W.  Va.  According  to  the  U.S. 
EPA  there,  over  the  course  of  a  three-day 
drizzle.  pHs  of  under  2  were  discovered,  more 
than  5,000  times  more  acid  than  normal  rain. 
For  comparison,  the  pH  of  bottled  lemon 
Juice  13  2.1. 

Although  data  are  meager,  the  evidence 
Indicates  that  In  the  last  20  to  30  years  the 
acidity  of  precipitation  has  Increased  In 
many  parts  of  the  U.S.  At  present,  the  U.S. 
cnniially  discharges  more  than  26  million 
tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  Into  the  atmosphere. 
Just  thres  states,  Ohio.  Indiana  and  TlUnols, 
are  responsible  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  this 
total. 

Overall,  two-thirds  of  the  sulfur  dioxide 
In  U.S.  skies  comes  from  gas-,  coal-and  oil- 
fired  power  plants.  Other  sources:  Industrial 
boilers,  smelters  and  refineries,  26  percent; 
commercial  Institutions  and  residencies,  6 
percent:  and  transportation,  3  percent.  Be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000,  utilities  are 
ex-^eced  to  double  the  amount  of  coal 
burned. 

At  present,  the  U.S.  pumps  some  23  million 
tons  of  nitrogen  oxides  Into  the  atmosphere. 
Transportation  sources  account  for  40  per- 
cent; power  plants,  30  percent;  industrial 
sources.  25  percent;  and  commercial  Institu- 
tions and  residences,  5  percent.  What  makes 
these  data  even  more  disconcerting — and 
statistically  unpredictable— Is  that  emissions 
have  trebled  in  the  last  30  years. 

In  addition  to  sulfuric  and  nitric  acids, 
acid  precipitation  often  carries  with  it  other 
products  of  combustion,  such  as  lead,  zinc, 
mercury,  copper,  cadmium  and  nickel,  among 
other  poisonous  heavy  metals.  Besides  dump- 
ing loads  of  such  metals  on  once-balanced 
ecosystems,  acid  preclpatlon  can  also  leach 
from  the  soil  metals,  notably  aluminum,  that 
are  already  present. 

After  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  passed  In  1970, 
utilities  often  sought  to  meet  its  standards 
by  building  very  tall  stacks.  The  EPA  cal- 
culates that  there  are  now  180  stacks  more 
than  500  feet  tall  as  compared  to  only  two 
In  1969.  Tall  stacks  can  relieve  local  air 
pollution,  but  they  Increase  acid  preclpatlon 
In  downwind  areas.  In  1974,  American  Elec- 
tric Power  ran  ads  boasting  that  It  was  the 
"pioneer"  of  tall  stacks.  The  ads  proclaimed 
that  the  tall  stacks  dispersed  "gaseous  emis- 
sions widely  In  the  atmosphere  so  that 
ground-level  concentrations  would  not  be 
harmful  to  human  health  or  property."  These 
emissions,  American  Electric  Power  said,  are 
"dissipated  high  In  the  atmosphere,  dispersed 
over  a  wide  area,  and  come  down  finally  In 
harmless  traces."  The  ads  derided  "irrespon- 
sible environmentalists"  who  wanted  strict 
controls  over  the  emissions  and  accused 
them  of  "taking  food  from  the  mouths  of  the 
people  to  give  | themselves)  a  better  view  of 
the  mountain."  Except  for  one  thing:  It's 
clear  now  that  those  "harmless  traces"  are 
not  harmless. 

The  effect  of  acid  preclpatlon  on  a  body 
of  water  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  rock 
and  soils  In  the  watershed.  A  watershed  con- 
taining readily  available  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium or  carbonates  weathered  from  lime- 
stone can  buffer  acid  In  much  the  way  an 
Alka-Seltzer  or  a  Rolaids  tablet  will  neutral- 
ize an  upset  stomach.  Some  parts  of  North 
.".ir.erlca.  .Aic:;  as  the  Middle  Vv'est  with  Its 
more  alkaline  soils,  have  great  buffering  ca- 
pacities, but  there  are  other  areas  that  have 
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hard  rock  and/or  Infertile  sandy  soil,  and 
these  have  minimal  buffering  capacity.  Geo- 
logic outcropplngs  and  anomalies  can  make 
for  vast  differences  within  an  area.  How 
much  acid  precipitation  It  takes  to  acidify  a 
specific  body  of  water  depends  on  that  body's 
acld-neutrallzlng  capacity,  chemically  meas- 
ured as  Its  total  alkalinity.  A  lake  with,  say, 
10  parts  per  million  total  alkalinity  Is  low  on 
alkallnes,  and  In  time  acid  can  destroy  It. 
Knowledge  of  the  total  alkalinity  of  a  body 
of  water  and  whether  that  alkalinity  Is  de- 
creasing Is  essential  because  pH  can  be  a 
deceptive  figure,  dropping  sharply  only  as 
buffering  capacity  Is  finally  destroyed. 

Snowfall  can  play  a  key  role  In  acidi- 
fication. Dr.  Ernest  W.  Marshall,  a  geologist 
specializing  In  snow  and  ice.  believes  he 
can  track  different  storms  through  the 
Adlrondacks  weeks  after  they  have  occurred 
by  digging  Into  the  snowpack  and  examin- 
ing Individual  storm  layers.  To  Marshall. 
Ifs  no  coincidence  that  the  Adirondack  lakes 
that  suffer  most  each  spring  lie  on  the 
range's  western  slore  and  receive  the  great- 
est snowfall.  "The  snow  and  Ice  store  acids 
for  three  to  four  months."  Marshall  says, 
"and  then  when  the  spring  melt  comes,  lakes 
and  streams  get  one  hell  of  a  slug  of  acids. 
It's  as  though  a  pack-a-day  smoker  gave 
up  cigarettes  for  four  months  and  then  tried 
to  make  up  for  what  he  had  missed  by 
smoking  dozens  of  packs  In  Just  10  days  " 
High  acid  episodes  during  snowmelt  are  not 
unusual  In  lakes  and  streams  that  otherwise 
seem  normal.  In  Norway,  these  episodes  have 
been  linked  with  large  flsh  kills. 

At  6.5  pH  level,  brook,  brown,  and  rain- 
bow trout  experience  slgnlflcant  reductions 
in  egg  hatchablllty  and  growth.  At  5.5.  large- 
mouth  and  smallmouth  boss,  walleyes  and 
rainbow  trout  are  eliminated  and  declines 
In  other  trout  and  salmon  po-ulatlons  can 
be  expected.  Below  5,  most  fish  are  unable 
to  survive. 

A  low  pH  can  cause  female  flsh  to  re- 
tain their  eggs,  but  even  If  the  e^gs  are 
laid,  mortality  can  be  high  In  acldlfled  wa- 
ters becau.se  flsh  are  ultra-sensitive  In  the 
egg,  larval  and  fry  stages.  Ironically,  as  new 
year-classes  of  flsh  fall  to  develon.  the  o!der 
fish  become  bigger  because  of  reduced  com- 
petition for  the  food,  and  anglers  will  often 
report  sensational  catches. 

Why  do  the  flsh  die?  Low  pH  by  Ifelf 
Interferes  with  the  salt  balance  freshwater 
species  need  to  maintain  In  their  body  tis- 
sues and  blood  plasma.  But  apart  from  that, 
there's  another  factor  at  work:  aluminum. 
Acid  precipitation  "mobilizes"  (puts  into 
circulation)  aluminum,  one  of  the  most 
abundant  metals  In  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
and  as  Dr.  Carl  Schofleld.  a  Cornell  Uni- 
versity aquatic  scientist,  discovered,  alum- 
inum can  be  lethal  to  fish  and  other  or- 
ganisms at  pH  levels  that  are  normally  con- 
sidered safe  for  the  host  flsh  themselve.s. 
Acidification  also  mobilizes  mercury  and 
cadmlnum.  and  fish  that  don't  die  may  be- 
come poisonous  to  predators  who  eat  them — 
Includlnr;  the  human  kind — becau."=e  of  the 
accumluatlon  of  such  heavy  metals  In  the 
flsh's  tissues. 

Besides  losing  Its  flsh  life.  It  apnears  tin 
acldlfled  body  of  water  also  loses  hundretis 
of  other  organisms.  Including  Insects,  mol- 
lu.sks  and  certain  types  of  aleae.  Howe'-er. 
a  few  species  can  actually  thrive.  The  water 
In  an  acldlfled  lake  Is  often  a  crystalline 
blue,  but  the  bottom  Is  sometimes  carpeted 
with  fibrous  mats  of  al^ae.  thick  enbugh 
to  be  picked  up  and  shaken  like  a  rug.  Bac- 
teria that  can  thrive  without  oxygen  live 
beneath  such  mats,  where  they  decompose 
plant  matter  and  produce  gases  that  bubble 
to  the  surface  In  the  siimmer  months.  "I 
sus^^ect  that  this  Is  the  cause  of  the  Rarba''e- 
dump-Uke  odor  that  wafts  over  the  surface 
of  some  acldlfled  Adirondack  lakes  during 


the  warmest  part  of  the  year,"  aays  Brook- 
haven's  Hendrey. 

There's  another  bizarre  touch:  Tree  leaves 
that  fall  Into  streams,  lakes  and  ponds  be- 
come pickled  and  simply  stay  there.  The 
bacteria  and  fungi  that  would  normally  be- 
gin to  break  down  the  leaves  are  Inhibited, 
and  the  same  holds  for  stoneflles  and  other 
aquatic  Insects  tliat  eat  leaf  detritus.  Given 
this,  leaves  can  build  up  in  a  body  of  water, 
and  as  Hendrey  says.  "Acidification  Is  ac- 
celerating the  rale  of  the  fllllng-ln  of  ponds. 
The  accumulation  of  material  Is  abnormal, 
and  It's  Increasing  so  rapidly  that  soon  It 
may  have  negative  effects  for  human  beings." 
Scientists  at  the  Freshwater  Institute  In 
Winnipeg,  Canada  are  attempting  to  docu- 
ment the  most  minute  changes  that  occur  in 
acidified  lakes.  In  1969,  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment establl-hcd  the  Elxperlmental  Lakes 
Area  southeast  of  Kenoro,  Ontario  by  setting 
aside  46  lakes  for  scientific  Investigation  of 
pollutants.  Like  thousands  of  other  lakes  In 
eastern  Canada.  ELA  lakes  are  situated  on 
the  granitic  Canadian  geologic  shield,  and 
bscause  they  are  remote  from  sources  of  pol- 
lution, they  are  basically  undisturbed.  Inas- 
much as  the  hydrologlcal.  meteorological, 
chemical,  biological  and  physical  characteris- 
tics of  all  46  lakes  have  been  measured,  any 
one  cf  them  can  ser>  e  as  an  experimental 
laboratory,  with  others  acting  as  controls. 
Early  research  In  the  ELA  centered  on  the 
effects  of  phosphate  detergents,  which  led  to 
their  reduced  u.'^  In  Canada,  and  In  1976 
the  emphasis  shifted  to  the  effects  of  acid 
precipitation.  The  srienilsts  took  one  lake — 
It  has  no  name.  Just  the  designation  Lake 
223 — and  over  the  course  of  the  next  four 
years  added  three  metric  tons  of  sulfuric 
acid  to  It.  Dramatic  changes  hove  already  oc- 
curred. The  pH  of  223  has  dropped  from  6.6 
to  5.6;  aluminum,  zinc  and  other  toxic  metals 
have  been  mob'llzcd  and  are  present  In  In- 
creasing concentrations;  a  small  mysld 
shrimp,  an  Important  food  for  laVe  trotit.  has 
disappeared,  as  has  the  fathead  minnow;  the 
population  of  slimy  sculplns  has  dropped 
sharply;  and  there  Is  a  greater  Incidence  of 
deformed  lake-trout  embryos. 

Although  the  phenomenon  of  acid  pre- 
cipitation has  been  recognized  only  In  re- 
cent years.  It  probably  began  about  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Dr.  Stephen  A.  Norton  and  his  col- 
leagues at  the  University  of  Maine  have 
found  buildups  of  lead  and  zinc  far  greater 
than  the  natural  background  levels  In  sedi- 
ment cores  extracted  from  the  depths  of  New 
England  and  Scandinavian  lakes.  The  cores 
show  that  the  Initial  buildups  began  100 
years  ago  and  then  Increased  startllngly  In 
the  1940s.  In  approximately  100  years  lead 
has  Increased  as  much  as  300  percent  over 
the  background  level  and  zinc  as  murh  as 
700  percent.  Moreover,  additional  studies  of 
the  sedimentary  remains  of  diatoms,  micro- 
scopic one-celled  algae,  and  of  cladocerans, 
mlcro'-coplc  Crustacea.  Indicate  "biological 
changes  related  to  acldlflcatlon  of  some  of 
the  lakes.' 

As  early  as  1872,  Robert  Angus  Smith 
noted  that  coal  burning  In  Great  Britain 
caused  acid  precipitation,  and  shortly  after 
the  turn  of  the  century  English  scientists 
C.  Crowther  and  HO.  Ruston  reported  that 
"acid  rain."  the  term  they  used,  had  killed 
or  reduced  the  yields  of  timothy,  radish, 
lettuce  and  cabbage  fjrown  near  feeds  In  the 
industrialized  Midlands  of  Great  Britain. 

In  19*59  a  NorweTlan  flsherles  Inspector. 
A.  Danncvlg.  flrst  attributed  the  dec'Ine  In 
flsh  In  southern  Norway  to  the  Increasing 
acidity  of  the  water,  but  he  had  no  Idea  that 
the  acids  came  from  the  sky.  At  the  same 
time  Evllle  Gorham.  a  Canadian  ecologlst 
then  In  Enttland  and  now  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  published  a  number  of  papers 
demonstratlnf'  that  acid  precipitation  could 
affect  the  buffering  capacity  of  bedrock,  soils 
and  lakes. 


But  it  was  not  until  1087  that  Svante 
Odnn.  a  young  colleague  of  pioneering 
Swedish  atmospheric  scientists  Karl  Gustav 
Rossby  and  Erik  Eriksson,  made  the  break- 
through that  identified  acid  precipitation  as 
a  serlong  en"lronmental  threat.  Od*n.  who 
had  been  asked  to  do  research  on  surface- 
water  chemistry,  theorized  that  the  Increas- 
ing acidity  of  Swedish  waters  was  the  result 
of  atmospheric  fallout  of  sulfates.  The  Swed- 
ish government  asked  him  to  write  a  report 
on  his  hypothesis,  and  while  Od^n  was  work- 
ing on  It.  be  received  a  call  from  a  flsherles 
Inspector  In  western  Sweden  who  asked.  "Is 
It  possible  that  a  massive  fish  kill  we  have 
found  could  be  related  to  the  acid  precip- 
itation?" Od6n  recalls.  "That  was  a  shock 
to  me.  because  that  was  the  flrst  real  Indi- 
cation that  acid  precipitation  bad  an  Impact 
on  the  blosystem." 

Odin's  report.  Issued  In  1998.  showed  that 
acids  emanating  from  Great  Britain  and 
West  Germany  were  havlnf;  a  deleterious  Im- 
pact on  Swedish  rivers  and  lakes,  particu- 
larly In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  coim- 
try.  The  report  creoted  a  sensation,  and  Odfn 
was  invited  to  lecture  at  universities  In  the 
US  .  where  other  scientists,  notably  Dr.  Gene 
E  Likens  at  Cornell  and  one  of  his  graduate 
students.  Charles  Cogblll;  Dr.  P.  Herbert 
Bormann  of  Tale:  Dr.  James  N.  Galloway  of 
the  University  of  Virginia:  and  Dr.  Ellis 
Cowling  at  North  Carolina  State  benan  In- 
vestigating acid  precipitation.  Cowling  was 
Instrumental  In  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Atmospheric  Deposition  Program, 
which  has  a  network  of  sampllni;  stations 
across  the  U.S.  and  In  Canada.  Dr.  Harold 
Harvey  and  Dr.  Richard  Beamish  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  focused  on  lakes. 

Likens  and  his  colleagues  at  Cornell  were 
In  a  particularly  advantageous  location  In 
upstate  New  York.  Dr.  Dwlght  Webster,  a 
Cornell  professor  of  flsherles  science,  had 
been  wori<lni;  on  several  Adirondack  lakes 
that  had  been  losing  their  trout  populations, 
and  Schofleld.  the  Cornell  aquatic  scientist, 
examined  the  data  Webster  had  accumulated 
As  Webster  says  now.  "Everything  bepan  to 
fall  into  place."  Tn  time,  even  utilities  Joined 
In.  Since  1977.  the  Electric  Power  Research 
Institute,  a  non-profit  arm  of  the  utility 
Industry,  has  funded  (14  5  million  In  acid 
precipitation  research. 

Apart  from  being  a  threat  to  aquatic  life, 
acid  precipitation  poses  other  problems,  some 
of  which  are  the  concern  of  Dr.  Michael 
Oppenhelmer.  a  senior  scientist  at  the  En- 
vironmental Defense  F*und  headquarters  in 
New  York  City.  Oppenhelmer  recently  gave 
up  his  post  as  an  atmospheric  chemist  with 
the  Harvard-Smithsonian  Center  for  Astro- 
physics In  Cambridge.  Mass.  to  Join  EDP  so 
he  could  deal  full  time  with  acid  precipita- 
tion and  related  Issues. 

"On  certain  days  the  air  pollution  from 
Los  Angeles  blows  across  the  Southwest."  says 
Oopenhelmer.  "Add  that  pollution  drifting 
out  of  the  LA.  basin  to  that  from  large  power 
plants  and  smelters  In  the  Southwest,  and 
some  of  our  best  views  In  the  West,  such  as 
the  view  of  the  surrounding  rldpes  from  with- 
in the  Brvce  Canvon  National  Park,  are  re- 
duced. The  haziness  Is  caused  by  the  mlcro- 
partlculates  associated  with  acid  precipita- 
tion. Conere<-s  was  speclflcallv  concerned 
aNaut  this  when  It  passed  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
There  are  po-'sl'ile  effects  on  cllm'ste.  Par- 
ticulate matter  reduces  the  penetration  of 
sunlleht.  and  I  think  It  likely  this  will  have 
some  effert  on  climate  In  the  Northeast  and 
perhaps  elsewhere. 

"There  are  also  possible  adverse  effects  on 
human  health.  The  flrst  human-health  effect 
Is  the  inhalation  of  susnen'led  m)crop,irtIcu- 
lates  of  nitrate  and  sulfite  mstertals.  For 
vears  asthmatics  hnve  eone  West  for  their 
health,  and  t>ie  Inhnlfttlon  of  mlrronartleu- 
lates  can  aff»ct  asthmatics,  otd  peonle  and 
children.  We're  concerned  now  that  fine  par- 
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causing  widespread  health  damage 

Nsrlheast  Damage  Report.'  written 
consortium  of  Northeastern  statej  by 
Bridge  of  the  New  England  Inter- 
Wafer   Pollution  Control   Comn.lislon 
Pel  er  Falrchlld  of  the  Northeast  States 
CoordI  nated  Air  Use  Management,  states 
1  leallh  Is  also  dlrertly  impacted  by 
a  il  other  flno  particles  transported 
r  loephere.  Impacts  range  from  seri- 
respii  atory  and  cardiovascular  diseases 
Jrom  cancer.  High  levels  of  sulfate 
theast.  largely  due  to  long-range 
Into  the  region,  contribute  slgnlfl- 
nor-jldlty  In  the  region.  The  proi- 
dylng  from   air  polli.'.lon-related 
twice  as  high   In  the  Nortneast 
other  regions  of  the  United  Spates.'' 
to  Oppenhelmer.  ■'A  second  ad- 
health  effect  Is  the  leaching  of 
Into  drinking  water  supplies, 
and  surface  waters  "  'n  some 
U.S .  homeowners  obtain  their 
sater  from  roof  catchments  that 
cisterns    In   Ohio,   for  example. 
7.000  such  svstems.  In  a  .study  of 
-cistern  homes  In  Clarion  and 
ntles  In  western   Pennsylvania. 
E  Sharpe.  a  witer  resources  spe- 
?enn  State,  found  that  28  homes, 
nt.  had  lead  concentrations — al- 
witer  when  It  arrived  as  raln- 
r  water  sutjpUe^  that  exceeded 
■safe"  level  (50  parts  per  billion), 
homes  had  hazardous  lead  con- 
>  caused  bv  add  corrosion  of  the 
'■People  who  rely  on  roof  catch- 
very  definite  nroblems.^^  Sharpe 
are  possible  health  effects,  and 
economic  cost'.  They're  polni?  to 
out  ■*''00  to  SI. 000  per  household 
rfcdlmentsiry  changes, 
al  sections  of  Clarion  and  Indiana 
ve  no  public  water  supplies,  and 
Irony  here:  Deep  and  surface  coal 
polluted  the  pround  and  surface 
I  hev're  unfit  to  drink,  and  the  peo- 
t  urned  to  the  skv  as  a  last  re=-ort. 
that's  mined  in   the  area  and 
power  plan's  that's  coming  back 
last  resort." 

tlon  readily  affects  me'als  mar- 
s'one.  and  It  Is  accelerating  the 
of  bulldines  and  monuments  In 
d  abroad.  Some  of  those  affected 
try  Include  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
eton  Monument  aid  the  Caol'ol 
side  of  the  Capitol  Is  white  Lee 
Lee,    Mass."   sars   Dr.   Erhard 
Notre  Dame.  "There  arc  craters 
Inch  or  more  in  it.  It  looks  like 
hit  It.  What  has  happenel  Is 
of  acid  precipitation,  the  hard 
the  marble  had  changed  to  talc.^^ 
or  two  exceptions,   the   impact 
cipltatlon   on   crops  and   forests 
e  scientifically  determined.  There 
ariables  to  contend  with  In  ter- 
than  aouatic  ecosvstem^. 
nental  work  with  simulated  add 
sljown  a  number  of  harmful  effec's 
h  as  the  leaching  of  nutrients 
the  Inhibition  of  nitrcen  fixa- 
te photosynthesis  and  the  Ti- 
!s  of  pinto  beins  and  sovbeai's. 
Lance  Evans  of  New  York's  Man- 
estimates  that  as  a  result  cf 
tatlon  soybean  farmers  annually 
ojs  of  i'O  mil'ion  because  of  a  1- 
reti  uctlon  In  vle'd. 
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the    most    significant    work    on 

can  fores's  is  that  beln?  done  In 

Mountains  bv  Dr.  Hubert  Vcel- 

Margaret  Bliss  cf  the  University 

and  Dr    Thomas  E    Slccama  of 

I  aper  to  be  published  In  the  Bulle- 

Torrey  Botanical  Club    (a  oeer- 

nal),  they  report  a  startling  50- 

back    In   red   spruce   on   Camels 


Hiunp,  Jay  Peak.  Bolton  Mountain  and 
Mount  Abraham.  The  dleback  has  occurred 
In  the  last  15  years  o.i  land  that  the  scien- 
tists had  previously  studied.  "Examination 
of  dying  trees  has  not  revealed  disease  or- 
ganisms." they  write.  '■The  fact  that  trees  of 
a  1  ages  become  necro'alotlc  surges. s  that 
they  are  under  environmental  stress,  but  It 
Is  not  clear  what  stress  or  stresses  are  In- 
volved. .  .  ."  Red  spruce  decline  Is  especially 
pronounced  at  upper  mountain  ele.atlons 
where  precipitation  Is  high  and  fog  Is  of 
frequent  occurre.ice. 

Studies  currently  underway  In  the  Green 
Mountains  Indicate  that  both  rain  and  fog 
at  these  elevations  are  highly  acid.  .  .  .  Heavy 
metals  (I.e.,  lead,  copper  aad  zinc)  are  known 
to  be  accumulating  In  forest  soils  at  upper 
elevations.  Since  the  env.ronment  of  high 
elevations  Is  normally  fragile,  it  is  possible 
that  recent  atmospheric  pollution  Is  suffi- 
cient to  tip  the  balance  of  trees  already 
growing  In  a  stressed  situation. ■' 

What's  being  done  to  curtail  acid  pre- 
cipitation? A  lot,  in  Canada.  Canadians 
know  they  have  a  great  deal  to  lose  besides 
lakes  anj  rivers.  Forest  products  are  the 
biggest  industry  in  that  country.  The  single 
largest  source  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  In 
North  America  is  the  International  Nickel 
Company's  nearly  one-quarter-mlle-hlgh 
superstack,  the  tallest  In  the  world.  In  Sud- 
bury. Ontario.  Every  day  the  stack  spews 
2.SQ0  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  Into  the  atmos- 
phere, and  some  of  It  reaches  the  U.S.  The 
stack  used  to  exude  more  than  5.000  tons 
of  sulfur  dioxide  a  day,  but  INCO  is  now 
un:;er  provincial  orders  to  cut  emissions  to 
1.950  tons  a  day  by  1983  and  make  further 
reductions  thereafter  to  the  lowest  feasible 
level.  Until  last  year,  provincial  governments 
set  the  standards  for  emissions  of  sulfur  and 
nitrogen  oxides — much  In  the  manner  that 
the  Reagan  Administration  Is  planning  to 
oropose  that  emissions  regulations  be  estab- 
lished by  individual  states — but  Canada 
amended  that  law  In  1980.  giving  Parliament 
the  a.ithorlty  to  control  sources  that  contrib- 
ute to  pollution  "across  national  bound- 
aries." 

But  Canada  can't  go  It  alone.  Two-thirds 
of  the  sulfuric  add  that  falls  there  originates 
In  the  US.,  and  Canada  Is  waiting  to  see 
what  the  U.S.  Is  going  to  do  when  Congress 
and  the  Administration  reconsider  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  probably  In  December.  If  the  utility 
industry  has  Its  way,  the  U.S.  will  not  take 
effective  action  now. 

Utility  arguments  against  control  of  emis- 
sions sometimes  are  absurd,  but  the  Industry 
also  presents  the  following  seemingly  cogent 
points: 

It  Is  unclear  whether  precipitation  Is  be- 
coming more  acid  In  the  East.  That's  true, 
but  there  are  large  areas  of  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  that  can't  endure  anywhere  near 
current  levels  of  acidity  without  suffering 
further  damage. 

Fish  in  Florida  lakes  with  a  low  pH  '■show 
no  sign  of  dying/'  Correct.  What  Isn't  said 
is  that  the  fish  are  stunted  and  emaciated. 

The  'three  lakes  In  the  Adlrondacks" 
arguments.  This  Is  a  favorite  of  Dr.  Ralph 
Perhac  of  the  Electric  Power  Research  In- 
stitute. On  Feb.  27.  1980.  Perhac  testified 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  that:  '■In  EPRI^s 
lake  acidification  study,  we  have  found  three 
lakes  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  of  New 
York  State  which  have  very  different  acidi- 
ties, yet  these  lakes  lie  within  a  few  miles 
of  each  other  and  chemistry  of  the  rainfall 
Is  the  same  at  all  three.  Obviously  some  fac- 
tor other  than  precipitation  is  responsible 
for  the  acidity.''  What  Perhac  didn't  tell 
the  Congressmen  was  that  the  three  lakes 
in  question — thev  happen  to  bs  Panther, 
Sagamore  and  Woods,  Bill  Marleau's  old 
favorite — have  dlfferer.  r  buffcrln,'  cupa.Ules. 


On  March  19,  1980.  Perhac  repeated  the  same 
testimony  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Environmental  Pollution. 

Sudden  acidification  of  a  body  of  water,  in 
itself,  may  not  be  reoponslble  for  fish  kills, 
Perhac  used  this  argument  before  both  the 
House  and  Senate  subcommittees  last  year, 
and  he  cited  a  case  of  a  kill  that  occurred  In 
the  Tovdal  River  In  Norway  in  early  1975. 
It's  true  that  the  sudden  acidification  "In 
itself. "  to  quote  Perhac  s  hedge  phrase,  didn't 
kill  the  fish.  What  Perhac  didn't  say  was  that 
It  was  deti-rmlned  that  the  likely  killing 
agent  was  aluminum,  mobilized  by  the  acid 
snowmelt. 

Acid  rain  Is  turning  up  In  remote  parts 
of  the  world,  such  as  Hawaii.  Therefore  add 
rain  is  natural  and  industry  cannot  be 
blamed.  This  argument  Is  completely  Irrele- 
vant to  the  situation  In  the  northeastern 
U.S..  where  natural  sources  are  far  too  small 
to  account  for  the  observed  sulfuric  acid  In 
precipitation.  Yes,  rain  In  Hawaii  Is  acid, 
ranging  from  5.2  at  sea  level  to  4.3  at  7,500 
feel:,  but  the  scientists  who  documontid  this, 
John  O.  Miller  and  Alan  Yoshlnaga  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, have  suggested  that  convectlve  rain- 
storms may  reach  high  up  into  troposphere 
to  precipitate  pollutants  coming  from  distant 
sources.  Recently  Canadian  scientists  re- 
ported that  pollutants  traveling  3,000  miles 
and  more  from  Europe.  Asia  and  possibly 
North  America  are  causing  a  pervasive  haze 
in  the  Arctic  during  winter  and  spring. 

A  reduction  In  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  In 
the  Midwest  and  Northeast,  say  of  £0  percent, 
wouldn't  cause  a  50-percent  decline  in  sus- 
pended sulfates,  wet  sulfur  deposition  and 
acid  precipitation  i:i  the  Northeast.  "It  is 
true  that  there  Is  not  a  one-to-one  corre- 
spondence in  reductions,^'  says  Oppenhelmer, 
who  has  been  studying  the  chemical  trans- 
formation and  deposition  of  sulfur,  ■■but 
long-range  transport  models  indicate  that 
50-percent  reductions  would  lead  to  very  sig- 
nificant decreases  closer  to  IQ  percent  than 
to  zero." 

Any  acidified  waters  could  be  restored  by 
ilmlng.  Liming  is  useful  only  on  a  limited 
Band-Aid  scale  for  the  preservation  of  unique 
fish  populations.  "■It  has  its  place  currently 
In  fishery  management,  but  it  isn't  viewed  as 
the  solution  to  the  problem."  says  Corneirs 
Schofield.  Harvey  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
says,  '■Let  us  dismiss  out  of  hand  that  we  can 
lime  the  northea,t  quadrant  of  a  continent.^' 
Liming  aUo  doesn't  answer  the  other  threats 
posed  by  acid  precipitation. 

■■In  1980  two  scientists  who  tested  Ice  core 
samples  concluded  that  add  rain  existed  long 
before  the  Industrial  Revolution.  They  found 
the  samples,  which  were  taken  from  the  Ant- 
arctic and  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  laden 
with  add.  One  sample  was  350  years  old." 
This  ■■well-documented  and  proven  informa- 
tlon'^  Is  cited  In  the  Edison  Electric  Instl- 
•  'o  ;  Tj'-b"  f  •  'on  B2  o-e  the  Rainbow:  What 
We  Know  About  Acid  Rain.  This  Information 
Is  false.  It  was  based  on  an  article  that  ran 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Sept.  18.  1980. 
That  story  began,  '■Acid  rain,  a  recent  con- 
cern of  environmentalists,  has  been  pelting 
the  earth  for  centuries,  according  to  findings 
iy  two  Unhersiiy  of  New  Hamishire  scien- 
tists." The  two  scientists  referred  to.  Dr.  Paul 
Mayewski  and  Dr.  W.  Berry  Lyons,  insist  they 
made  no  such  findings.  '■The  story  was  ex- 
tremely distorted."'  says  Mayewski.  '■There 
v.'"--;  no  "^ig  ^fc-n'  heavy  add  traces  at  all 
In  the  cores,  and  we  stressed  to  the  man  from 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  that  we  were  doing 
research  on  ice  and  snow,  not  rain  and  acid 
rain.  Miiche  1  C.  Lynch,  whose  byline  ap- 
pears on  The  Wall  Street  Journal  story, 
stands  by  his  piece  as  an  accurate  presenta- 
tion o'  th?  Information  Tlven  to  him  by  the 
sclentuts.  On  Oct.  1,  1980  the  Journal  used 
Lynch's  article  as  a  peg  for  an  editorial  de- 
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clkrlng  that  the  "theory"  that  acid  rain  Is 
a  result  of  industrialization  "has  Just  taken 
a  couple  of  body  blows  from  Mother  Nature." 
Others  have  taken  up  the  cry.  In  a  speech 
last  May  at  an  international  acid  rain  con- 
ference at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Buffalo,  William  N.  Poundstone.  executive 
vice  president  of  Consolidation  Coal  Com- 
pany, cited  "research  by  two  scientists  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire.  They  studied 
Antarctic  and  Himalayan  Ice  cores,  dating 
back  350  years.  Here,  clearly  in  the  absence 
of  fossil-fuel  burning  plants,  they  found  pH 
values  In  the  low  5s.' ■ 

Industry  representatives  often  use  argu- 
ments such  as  the  above  to  turn  out  articles 
that  befuddle  the  public  and  legislators. 
Since  they  all  seem  to  be  reaching  Into  the 
same  old  bag.  It's  sometimes  difficult  to  dis- 
cern who  wrote  what  first.  Two  articles  pub- 
lished back  to  back  in  Before  the  Rainbow: 
What  We  Know  About  Add  Rain,  a  102-page 
paperback  published  by  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute  as  part  of  its  "Decisionmakers 
Bookshelf."  are  Just  about  identical,  word  for 
word,  page  after  page,  except  for  the  place- 
ment of  some  paragraphs. 

Elssentlally  that  book  is  a  compendlu'm  of 
articles  Intended  to  define  the  utility  indus- 
try's stance  on  acid  rain.  Its  tone  is  set  by 
Editor  Carolyn  Curtis,  who.  after  selzlnc 
upon  the  fact  that  "natural  rain  is  somewhat 
acidic,"  writes.  '■So  by  all  rights  we  should 
have  been  saying  for  years.  "It's  add  raining 
outside."  or  •"fake  your  umbrella.  It's  going  to 
acid  rain  today.'  This  sounds  preposterous, 
but  it's  true.  Thus,  our  first  understanding 
Is  that  the  strong  verbal  Image,  'acid  rain.' 
elicits  more  fear  than  It  deserves." 

Curtis  also  writes  that  '"what  has  been 
printed  on  this  subject  ranses  from  good 
through  mediocre  to  bad  in  terms  of  editorial 
consistency  and  scientific  soundness.  .  .  . 
The  media — which  have  many  fine  writers, 
editors  and.  yes.  thln'Kers — have  painted  for 
me  an  amusing  portrait  of  two  of  our  so- 
ciety's most  distinguished  professions.  One 
Is  of  a  scientist  who  one  day  comes  across 
some  surprising  Information:  that  preslplta- 
tlon  is  higher  In  acidity  than  dls'llied  water. 
He  scratches  his  head  and  says.  'By  golly.  I've 
been  wondeiing  why  all  those  fish  have  been 
disappearing!'  The  other  Is  of  a  government 
lawmaker.  He  reads  a  report  that  scientists 
are  learning  rain  has  a  higher  acid  content 
than  they  realized  before.  He  looks  up  at  a 
staffer  and  shouts.  "I  knew  It!  It's  t^ose  so- 
and-sos  in  Industry.  They've  been  sending 
stuff  up  In  the  air  and  now  It's  showering 
down  on  all  of  us.' 

"If  scientists  and  Congressmen  were  as 
overly  reactive  and  quick  to  Jump  to  conclu- 
sions as  that,  we  would  not  have  progressed 
beyond  the  alchemists  and  feudal  system  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
knew  all  the-  scientific  Information  thers 
was  to  know  and  If  every  law  had  been 
passed,  then  those  folks  wouldn't  have  much 
to  do.'" 

Fred  Johnson  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  says,  "The  utility  companies  re- 
sponsible are  dragging  their  feet  and  scream- 
ing and  hollering  that  they  need  another  20 
years  of  research.  If  we  do  that,  it'll  be  too 
late.  .  .  .  They  put  out  propaganda,  and 
this  confuses  the  public,  which  Is  going  to 
suffer  In  the  end.  I  Just  got  another  piece  of 
garbage  in  the  mail  today  from  General  Pub- 
lic Utilities."" 

The  GPU's  brochure  that  so  exercised 
Johnson  is  called  Take  the  Acid  Test,  and 
one  of  the  questions  It  asks  Is:  Is  acid  rain 
a  problem  in  Pennsylvania?  GPU's  answer  Is, 
"The  results  of  the  studies  to  date  are  incon- 
clusive and  often  downright  contradictory. 
For  example,  the  Pennsylvania  Pish  Commis- 
sion Is  blaming  Increasing  acidity  In  the 
rainfall  for  low  fish  potaulatlons  in  some 
streams.  But  Dr.  Robert  P.  Pfeifer.  an  asso- 
ciate professor  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 


versity, views  acid  rain  as  a  boon  to  the 
Pennsylvania  farming  community.  He  said 
that  without  the  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
brought  down  by  acid  rain.  Pennsylvania 
would  become  barren  of  most  vegetation." 

The  utility  Industry  has  some  formidable 
political  allies  on  the  state  level,  notably 
Ohio  Governor  James  Rhodes,  who  has  said 
that  his  state  Is  no  more  to  blame  for  acid 
rain  than  Florida  Is  to  blame  for  hurricanes. 
James  P.  McAvoy.  former  director  of  Ohio's 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  admitted 
to  Congress  last  year  that  his  state  is  the 
largest  single  emitter  of  sulfur  dioxide  in  the 
nation,  but  he  refused  to  concede  that  acid 
precipitation  was  a  "very  serious  problem."" 
McAvoy  testified:  "Despite  the  reported  ef- 
fects of  acid  rain  on  the  environment  we 
cannot  afford  to  overreact  to  preliminary 
data,  especially  In  light  of  our  grave  energy 
needs  today.  .  .  .  We  are  aware  that  both 
the  U.S.  EPA  and  the  White  House  have 
stated  that  It  will  take  at  least  10  years  to 
accurately  determine  the  extent,  effects, 
sources  and  controls  of  this  phenomenon.  In 
our  opinion,  the  10-ycar  figure  may  be  over- 
ly optimistic.  .  .  .""  Two  months  ago  Presi- 
dent Reagan  nominated  McAvoy  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

What  do  Administration  officials  think 
about  acid  precipitation?  In  April  of  1980, 
David  Stockman,  now  the  Director  of  the 
oace  of  Management  and  Budget,  told  a 
Washington  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  that  he  was  ""some- 
what of  a  self-avowed  heretic""  who  didn't 
belong  to  the  "choir  of  the  faithful  com- 
mitted to  Issuing  melodious  harmonies  to 
the  tenets  of  orthodoxy  regarding  the  Clean 
Air  .Act."  Addressing  h!mse!f  dlrpctlv  to  add 
rain.  Stockman  went  on  to  say.  "I  kept  read- 
ing those  stories  that  there  are  170  lakes 
dead  in  New  York  that  will  no  longer  carry 
any  fish  or  aquatic  life.  And  It  occurred  to 
me  to  question  .  .  .  well  how  much  are  the 
fish  worth  In  the  170  lakes  that  account  for 
four  percent  of  the  lake  area  of  New  York? 
And  does  It  make  sense  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  controlling  emissions  from  sources  In 
Ohio  and  elsewhere  if  you're  talking  about 
very  marginal  volume  of  dollar  value,  either 
in  recreational  terms  or  commercial  terms?" 
After  S^ocUman  finished,  an  NAM  spokes- 
man said  he  found  It  "encouraging  to  know 
that  somebody  who  thinks  like  that  Is  still 
in  Washington  and  has  something  to  say." 
Stockman  has  much  to  say  now  about  any 
apT^roach  to  acid  rain.  As  director  of  the 
OMB  he  has  oversight  of  all  environmental 
regulations. 

After  the  1980  presidential  e!e-tlons. 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  of  Canada 
said  he  planned  to  dlscrss  acid  precipita- 
tion with  the  new  President  at  the  first 
meeting  between  the  two.  They  met  and 
talked  in  Ottawa  in  March,  but  the  signs  are 
that  their  dlscursion  yleidei  little  progress 
on  add  precioltatlon  problems.  A  month 
afterward  Robin  Porter,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's specialist  on  pollution  nrob'ems  with 
Canada,  said  that  any  trea»^y  with  Canada  on 
transboundary  air  pollution  was  ■'at  least 
three  or  four  years  away."  Angry  Canadian 
officials  said  that  any  such  delay  was  unac- 
ceptable. 

Several  weeV:s  later  the  Administration 
further  angered  the  Candians  when  It  failed 
to  send  its  official  representative— Frederic 
N.  Khedourl.  Associate  Director  of  the  OMB 
for  Natural  Resources,  Energy  and  Science— 
to  an  acid  rain  conference  in  Buffalo.  Among 
those  stood  up  by  Khedourl  was  Dr  Mark 
MacGulgan.  Canada's  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs. 

MacGulgan  pointedly  told  the  conference: 
"To  .  .  .  those  who  propound  the  view  that 
economic  and  energy  considerations  make 
significant  controls  unfeasible.  I  would  sub- 
mit that  significant  emissions  reductions.  If 
wisely  applied,  need  not  detract  from  eco- 


nomic and  energy  goals.  Nor  should  the  le- 
gitimate costs  of  production  be  passed  off  to 
another  party — In  this  case  another  country, 
ihis  is  spurious  in  economic  terrus  and  ir- 
responsljle  in  the  spirit  of  international 
legal  considerations. 

"Acid  rain  is  a  serious  bilateral  issue  be- 
cause Canadians  perceive  that  further  de- 
lay in  tackling  the  burgeoning  threat  of 
acid  rain  can  result  in  further  incalculable 
damage.  Such  delays  would  be  particularly 
repugnant  to  Canadians  If  they  were  the  re- 
sult solely  of  narrow  vested  interests. 

"!t  was  an  International  arbitration  in  the 
1930s  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
that  provided  what  Is  still  the  clearest  state- 
ment of  the  international  law  relating  to  air 
pollution.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Trail 
Smelter  Arbitration.  In  which  Canada  had 
pre-lously  accepted  liability  for  damage 
catsed  [to  farmers]  In  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington by  fumes  from  a  smelter  In  British 
Columbia,  the  arbitral  tribunal  stated  that 
'no  state  has  the  right  to  permit  the  use  of 
l*s  'errltory  In  such  a  manner  as  to  caitse  In- 
Jury  by  fumes  In  or  to  the  territory  of  an- 
other, or  the  properties  of  persons  there- 
in. . ." 

"I  am  certain  that  all  responsible  Ameri- 
cans accept  that  the  rule  of  law  should  guide 
their  relations  with  o'her  countries  as  well  as 
their  Internal  activities.  I  am  also  certain 
that  responsible  Americans  recocnlze  that 
our  mutual  obllsratlons  mu!?t  be  met  by  deal- 
ing wl'h  the  causes  of  acid  rain  to  prevent 
further  damace  rather  than  concentratlne  on 
remedies  for  damage  after  It  has  occurred." 

The  next  move  Is  up  to  Congress.  Of  all 
those  who  have  addressed  the  Issue.  Oppen- 
helmer of  EDP  says  it  best :  "'We  have  taken 
a  basic  parameter  of  nature,  snow  and  rain- 
fall, which  touches  everything,  and  we  have 
chanTed  the  acidity  by  a  factor  of  10  to  100 
times  over  normal  In  the  last  half-century. 
Nature  onerates  on  a  long  time  scale,  but  we 
hare  been  making  a  host  of  changes  at  once, 
and  all  the  cumulative  effects  of  these 
chanrres  on  this  country  cannot  be  under- 
stood at  once.  This  Is  a  matter  of  prave  con- 
cern. Acid  precipitation  Is  an  incipient  dis- 
aster of  the  fl'st  order,  and  if  we  don't  do 
anvthlng,  within  10  years  we'll  start  to  see 
seriously  significant  effects  beyond  already 
manifest  fishless  lakes." 

A  CoHTturtTT  Headed  fob  Disaster 

MAIKE 

Native  brook  trout  have  ceased  reproduc- 
ing- in  all  sman  lakes  over  2.000  feet  in  alti- 
tude. "The  pH  m  these  lakes  is  5  'pHs  of  less 
than  5.6  are  hazardous  to  acquatlc  life)  The 
headwater  tributaries  of  at  least  five  Atlantic 
salmcn  rivers  are  sufficiently  acid  to  Jeopard- 
ize the  lives  of  young  flah. 

HEW  HAMPSHIKE 

The  usual  picture  of  acld-plckled  lakes  Is 
beglnnins  to  emerge."  says  Ronald  Towne. 
chief  water  oollutlon  biologist  of  the  state's 
Water  Supoly  and  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission. "We  have  lakes  with  low  pH.  low 
alkallnltles.  no  fish  or  mlssln<j  yeftr-clas«es. 
hlfh  aluminum."  So  far.  Tovrae  has  found 
that  seven  hleh-altltud<!  lakes  he  has  been 
able  to  reach  by  car  ere  "'bad."  but  he  hasn  t 
been  able  to  eet  funds  for  a  helicopt«r 
needed  to  sample  remote  waters. 

VERMONT 

Several  lakes  In  the  B-wks  Wilderness 
Area  of  the  Green  Mountain  National  Porwt 
have  a  dH  of  4.  and  two  tributaries  of  the 
West  River  Ball  Mountain  Brook  and  Wards- 
boro  Brook  have  been  acidified. 

M  ASS  ACHtJSBTTS 

Add  predpltation  Is  peltlne  the  state— 
this  summer  the  oH  of  a  rainstorm  In  Law- 
rence was  2  9-and  T^''^^^^^^'^^''^^^^^!^^ 
and  drinklne-water  supplies  are  both  threat 
ened   by   disaster    The   Quabbln   Reservoir, 
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which  supp  lies  the  Boston  area,  often  regis- 
ters surface  water  pH  values  in  the  5s  and  4s. 
according  ti  Alan  VanArsdale.  head  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Environmental 
Quality  En;lneertngs  Acid  Deposition  As- 
sessment Program.  Other  bodies  of  water 
that  have  lost  their  buffering  capacity  In- 
clude the  h  tadwaters  of  the  Westfleld.  Deer- 
fleld  and  S\  rift  rivers,  the  Wachusett  Reser- 
voir Atkins  Reservoir.  North  Watuppa  Pond, 
the  reservoir  for  Pall  River;  a  series  of  high- 
elevation  <  .200  to  2.000  feet)  ponds  and 
reservoirs  li  the  Berfcshlres;  and  the  drink- 
ing-water pinds  In  Plymouth  County.  Van- 
Arsdale  Isn  t  optimistic  about  getting  the 
EPA  funds  leeded  to  investigate  or  improve 
the  sltuaU.in.  "They  re  not  going  beyond 
step  one  to  start  funding  activities  in  the 
Nonheaat."  he  says.  "Theyre  waiting  till  we 
scream  blooly  murder." 

RHODE   ISLAND 

Officials  tfe  keeping  a  watch  on  the 
Scltuate  Reservoir  system,  which  serves  as 
the  drinking-water  supply  for  nearly  half 
of  Rhode  Is  land.  The  total  alkalinity  of  the 
reservoir  Is  ow,  ranging  from  three  to  seven 
parta  per  million.  The  average  pH  of  rain 
thla  summe  •  was  3.5. 

COKNKCliCUl' 

A  doaen  akes  have  a  total  alkalinity  of 
less  than  flye  parts  per  mUUon,  but  Charles 
Predette  of  i  the  states  Department  of  En- 
vironmental! Protection  terms  acid  precipi- 
tation a  ■•l<>ng-range"  concern.  "We  dont 
have  hlgh-^tltude  lakes  like  New  Tork  or 
New  Hampfhlre."  says  Predette.  "and  we 
have  relatlvjely  good  buffering  capacity." 

NEW   TORK 

It  has  be«n  documented  that  212  Adlron- 
..acks  lakesjand  ponds  totaling  some  10.460 
acres  are  acidified  and  Incapable  of  support- 
ing flsh  Ufa.  What  is  infrequently  pointed 
t  this  figure  Is  derived  from  tests 

jljT  a  third  of  the  laVes  and  ponds. 

From  the  ss  me  limited  sample,  another  256 
lakes  and  ponds  totaling  63.000  acres  were 
Judged  to  bs  in  danger  of  losing  their  flsh. 
The  headwaters  of  the  Hudson  have  been 
acidified  in  |  >art.  Other  sensitive  areas  In  the 
state  Include  the  Tug  Hill  Plateau  to  the 
west  of  the  Adlrondacks.  the  CatsklU  Moun- 
tains, the  S^awangunk  Mountains,  the  Hud- 
son Hlghlanls.  the  Palisades  area  and  Long 
Island. 

NXW    JCRSET 

Research  s  Just  getting  under  way.  but 
there  are  "aime  waters  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  state  that  show  some  signs  of 
acidification  "  says  Dr.  Dean  Arnold  of  the 
U.S.  Pish  anl  Wildlife  Service.  According  to 
A.  H.  Johnsc  n  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, headwaters  of  streams  in  the  Pine 
Barrens   show    signs   of   acidification    from 
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country 
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WEST    VIRCIKIA 

A  dozen  tn  )ut  streams  are  too  acid  to  sup- 
port flsh.  Mc  reover.  150  miles  of  the  state's 
total  of  55(  miles  of  native  brooktrout 
streams  are  considered  "threatened,"  says 
Don  Gasper  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  "The  average  pH  of  this  150  miles 
of  streams  U  5.5,"  he  says.  "In  the  spring- 
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time  It  dips  down  to  4.8  or  6  and  then 
climbs  up  to  6  In  September.  If  the  stream 
pH  were  to  decline  a  half  a  pH  unit,  there 
would  be  no  more  fish.  West  Virginia  Is  a 
stream  state,  and  we're  talking  about  losing 
one-quarter  of  our  heritage."  concludes. 
Gasper.  "What's  coming  down  Is  very,  very 
bad.  We're  really  very  worried."  In  addition, 
stocked  streams  are  also  being  affected.  Gas- 
per says  that  about  150  miles  of  these  are 
too  acid  In  the  spring  to  be  stocked. 

KENTOCKr 

In  Cumberland  State  Park,  located  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  acid  deposition 
Is  leaching  heavy  metals  Into  watersheds. 
Lake  Nevln  in  the  Bemhelm  Forest,  which 
Is  close  to  the  Kentucky-Indiana  border,  has 
detectable  levels  of  lead. 

NORTH    CAROLINA-TENNESSEE 

The  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park,  which  covers  509.000  acres  In  both 
states,  is  taking  a  battering.  The  beautiful 
blue  haze  that  comes  from  lacquers  and  oils 
llborated  from  the  forest  canopy  is  rarely 
seen.  Jnstead.  visibility  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced, obscured  by  an  ugly  gray  haze  com- 
posed of  man-made  particulates,  mostly 
aluminum  sulfates.  After  the  Los  Angeles 
basin,  the  western  slope  of  the  southern  Ap- 
ralachlans.  from  Georgia  north  to  Kentucky, 
has  the  highest  frequency  of  air  stagnation 
in  the  U.S. 

The  average  pH  of  precipitation  in  the  park 
has  gone  from  5.3  in  1935  to  4.4  in  1973  and 
4.2  in  1930.  :n  the  spring,  stream  pH  levels 
drop  to  as  low  as  4.3.  and  aluminum  leaching 
is  ongoing.  In  Beech  Flats  Creek,  zinc  and 
aluminum  have  reached  nearly  toxic  levels 
for  fish,  and  rainbow  trout  in  the  park  con- 
tained more  than  the  permissible  amount  of 
mercury  allowed  for  human  consumption 
until  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
raised  the  level  from  .5  parts  per  million  to 
1  In  1979.  In  lakes  lying  Just  outside  the  park 
boundary  in  North  Carolina,  smallmouth 
bass  have  abnormal  backbones,  generally  as- 
sociated with  aluminum  toxicity.  Am- 
phibians, particularly  salamanders,  are  also 
threatened.  The  park  contains  the  greatest 
diversity  of  salamanc<ers  in  the  world.  Includ- 
ing the  Plethodontldae,  the  lungless  sala- 
manders that  probably  evolved  in  the  region. 

GEORGIA 

Northeastern  Georgia,  extending  from  Ray- 
mond County  to  Pickens  County,  has  low 
buffering  capacity,  according  to  state  en- 
vironmental officials  There  have  been  reports 
of  skeletal  deformities  in  smallmouth  bass 
in  Lake  Chatuga.  a  northern  reservoir,  and 
officials  say  there's  some  Indication  that  these 
might  be  the  effects  of  low  pH. 

FLORIDA 

Acid  precipitation  threatens  poorly  buf- 
fered lakes  In  the  sandy  central  highlands 
region  that  runs  the  length  of  the  peninsula. 
According  to  Dr.  P.  L.  Brezonlk,  water  re- 
sources .specialist  formerly  of  the  University 
of  Florida  and  nov*-  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  the  acidity  of  Florida  rainfall  has 
increased  markedly  In  the  last  25  years.  The 
most  acidic  rains — with  a  pH  of  less  than 
4.7 — fall  on  the  northern  two-thirds  of  the 
state. 

MICHIGAN 

Some  16.000  lakes  of  more  than  10  acres 
each  are  considered  susceptible  to  acid 
precipitation.  More  than  half  the  8,000  lakes 
and  ponds  In  the  Upper  Peninsula  have  an 
alkalinity  of  only  about  10  parts  per  million. 
The  Keeweenaw  Peninsula  on  Lake  Superior 
receives  one  of  the  heaviest  snowfalls  in  the 
U.S..  averaging  about  12  to  13  feet  annually, 
and  the  median  pH  for  snowfalls  in  the 
winter  of  1977-78  was  4.5. 

WISCONSIN 

Twenty-six  hundred  lakes  of  more  than  20 
acres  in  size  are  considered  very  susceptible 


to  acldlflcatlon  b3catise  they  have  a  pH  of  6 
or  le^  ana  little  alkalinity. 

MINNESOTA 

The  northern  part  of  the  state,  particu- 
larly the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  Wild- 
erness, Is  susceptible  to  acidification,  in  fact, 
the  "Traiisooundary  Air  Pollution  Interim 
Report,"  prepared  last  February  by  a  group 
of  American  and  Canadian  scientists,  noted 
that  "Atmosphere  load  near  the  BWCAW  Is 
at  levels  a:^sociated  with  the  onset  of  lake 
acidification  In  Scandinavian  countries." 

COLORADO 

Acid  precipitation  is  falling  on  the  Rockies 
northwest  of  Denver.  Drs.  William  M.  Lewis. 
Jr.  and  Michael  C.  Grant,  environmental 
biologi.3ts  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  ac- 
cidentally discovered  this  in  1975  while  they 
were  working  In  the  university's  mountain 
research  station,  9,00fl  feet  up  at  Como  Creek, 
adjacent  to  the  Indian  Peaks  Wilderness 
Area,  -n  the  four  years  from  1974  to  '78  the 
pH  of  precipitation  dropped  at  a  rapid  rate, 
from  5.4,  to  5.0.  to  4.8,  to  4.7.  Then.  In  August, 
Dr.  John  Harte  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bio- 
logical Laboratory  reported  that  small  lakes 
and  streams  In  the  Elk  Mountains  near 
Crested  Butte  In  western  Colorado  have  very 
high  levels  of  acid.  Harte  said  that  the  pH  of 
rain  and  snow  in  the  area  had  sunk  as  low 
as  3.6  in  some  storms. 

WYOMING 

The  average  pH  of  precipitation  falling  at 
Yellowstone  National  Park  was  5.2  In  1980. 

MONTANA 

The  pH  average  for  precipitation  In  Glacier 
National  Park  was  4.9. 

IDAHO 

Th9  1980-81  pH  average  at  Craters  of  the 
Moon  National  Monument  was  4.8.  All  these 
Ro3ky  Mountain  averages  are  for  wet  dspoal- 
tlon  only. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Acid  precipitation  with  a  pH  often  In  the 
4s  and  occasionally  In  the  3s  has  been  re- 
ported for  the  Teseque  Watersheds  In  the 
Santa  Pe  National  Forest. 

ARIZONA 

The  1980  pH  average  for  Tombstone  was 
5.2. 

WASHINGTON 

Twenty-four  of  68  lakes  sampled  In  the 
Olympic  Mountains  and  the  Cascades  by  Drs. 
Eugene  B.  Welch  and  William  H.  Chamber- 
lain, of  the  University  of  Washington,  had  a 
pH  of  less  than  6.  Seven  lakes  had  a  pH  of 
less  than  5.5:  they  all  were  located  In  the 
Alpine  Lakes  Wilderness,  due  east  of  Seattle. 
In  a  report  submitted  to  the  National  Park 
Service.  Welch  and  Chamberlain  noted  that 
70%  of  the  rainfall  monitored  In  Seattle 
ranged  in  pH  from  5.2  to  4.2. 

CALIFORNIA 

Dr.  Doug  Lawson,  a  researcher  for  the  state 
Air  Resources  Board,  says.  "The  state  has 
levels  of  acid  precipitation  as  high  or  higher 
than  any  place  In  the  country,  and  we  do 
have  areas  that  are  very  susceptible  In  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  around  Los  Angeles  where 
there  are  exposed  granite  surfaces."  The  pH 
of  drizzle  measured  by  Dr.  James  Morgan  of 
Cal  Tech  In  1978  was  2.9.  Recently,  when 
scientists  flew  through  smog  over  Los  Angeles, 
they  were  unable  to  conduct  tests  because 
acids  had  corroded  their  Instruments. 


GI'S  IN  WEST  GERMANY 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  recently  published  a  six- 
part  series  by  its  Washington  corre- 
spondent. Henry  Eason.  on  the  Ameri- 
can military  presence  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  Mr.  Eason  spent  2'/2 
weeks  with  American  soldiers  and  ofQ- 
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cials  at  their  bases  in  Germany  and 
thoroughly  examined  their  conditions 
and  capabilities. 

These  articles,  based  on  nrst-nana 
experience  and  extensive  interviews, 
highlight  several  critical  aspects  of  the 
American  soldiers'  experience,  including 
their  living  conditions,  equipment,  mo- 
rale, and  relations  with  their  German 
hosts  Because  of  Mr.  Eason 's  hard  work 
and  insightful  analysis,  I  believe  the  se- 
ries makes  a  significant  contribuUon  to 
the  dialog  on  our  overall  defense  posture 
and  our  role  in  the  NATO  Alliance. 

Mr  Eason  sheds  light  on  GI  attitudes 
and  the  problems  they  have  encountered 
in  Europe.  He  brought  to  this  series  a 
well-deserved  reputation  for  accurate 
and  balanced  reporting  as  well  as  de- 
tailed research  and  a  solid  background  in 
the  miUtary  area.  This  series  only  en- 
hances that  reputation. 

Mr  President.  I  hope  that  all  my  col- 
leagues will  take  the  time  to  read  these 
enUghtening  articles.  I  believe  the  series 
wUl  help  us  in  addressing  the  vital  ques- 
tions involving  our  mUitary  presence  m 
Europe  and  in  devising  effective  solutions 
to  the  problems  we  face.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  series  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta 

Constitution.  Sept.  13,  1981] 
OI's  IN  West  Germany  Are  Gcng-Ho  Desptte 
Big  Odds 
(By  Henry  Eason) 
With    Second    Armored    Cavalary   on    the 
Czech-West    German    Border— The    young 
lieutenant      dismounted     from     his     Jeep, 
chomped  on  a  cigar  and  approached  one  of 
the  wooden  markers  that  separates  East  from 
West.  He  studied  a  Czech  guard  tower  with 
his    binoculars    and    smiled    wryly    at    his 
companion. 

"We're  really  the  first  meat  in  the  meat 
grinder."  said  1st  Lt.  Don  Levin. 

"But,"  he  remarked  as  he  watched  border 
patrol  scbuts  of  the  2nd  Armored  Cavalry 
Regiment  deployed  In  the  nearby  woods,  "this 
regiment  can  hang  and  bang." 

His  comments  reflected  deep  pride  In  the 
tradition  of  the  2nd  Cav — a  unit  that  has 
been  "hanging  and  banging"  ever  since  the 
Seminole  Wars  In  Florida  In  1836  and  distin- 
guished Itself  during  World  War  n  under 
Gen.  George  Patton. 

Levin  Is  one  of  220,000  American  soldiers  In 
West  Germany.  Not  all  of  them  are  as'  hell- 
for-leather  as  this  modem  cavalr3rman.  who 
commands  a  battery  of  self-propelled  artil- 
lery capable  of  pounding  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
with  nuclear  shells. 

The  average  American  soldier  defending 
West  Germany  faces  superior  odds  with  many 
aging  and  some  Inferior  weapons  and  equip- 
ment that  he  must  struggle  to  maintain  In 
the  mud  of  spring  and  summer  and  In  the  Ice 
and  snow  of  winter. 

If  he  Is  single,  he  usually  lives  In  drafty, 
cramped  pre-World  War  ^i  barraci^s  with  de- 
crepit plumbing  and  lighting.  If  he  Is  married 
and  Is  "lucky"  enough  to  obtain  It,  he  and  his 
family  will  dwell  in  claustrophobic  stairwells 
that  the  Germans  desparaglngly  caU  "Amer- 
ican ghettos." 

He  often  feels  an  alien  In  a  culture  whose 
people  are  enloylng  orosoerltv  that  far  ex- 
ceeds his  own  means.  He  Is  likely  an  economic 
conscript  from  a  homeland  with  a  hleh  un- 
employment rate.  He  grimibles  and  com- 
plains, feels  neglected  by  his  own  citizenry 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  yearns  to  re- 


turn to  what  he  calls  "The  World,"  the  good 
ole  U.S.A.  And  he  wonders,  not  rarely,  what 
on  earth  possessed  him  to  listen  to  that  Armv 
recruiter. 

And,  on  top  of  all  this,  he  finds  he  is  de- 
pleted m  newspaper  articles  and  television 
documentaries  as  "dumb." 

His  machines  and  quarters  may  not  be  the 
best  but  when  a  fight  starts,  as  7th  Corps 
commander  Lt.  Gen.  William  Uvsey  put  It  In 
a  low  growl,  the  GI  "will  kick  your  butt." 

Judging  from  more  than  100  Interviews 
with  American  soldiers  and  tours  of  a  dozen 
bases  In  West  Germany  conducted  by  The 
Atlanta  Constitution,  there  are  strong  indica- 
tions that  the  GI  may  be.  In  most  cases,  the 
best  thing  the  Army  has  going  for  It.  He 
shows  signs  of  being  tough  and  able,  despite 
working  and  living  conditions  that  many  of 
his  commanders  describe  as  shameful. 

"How  much  Is  enough?"  wondered  MaJ. 
Gen.  John  Faith,  conmiander  of  the  Ist  Ar- 
mored Division  In  Ansbach,  when  asked  » 
the  American  soldiers  are  being  trained  well 
enough  to  be  ready  for  combat. 

"Sure,  we'd  like  to  maneuver  In  the  coun- 
tryside more.  We'd  like  to  shoot  more.  We've 
been  cut  down  on  ammunition." 

"Still  I'm  comfortable  that  we  are  a  hell  of 
a  lot  better  than  we  were  two  years  ago.  The 
soldier  Is  trainable.  Treat  him  decently  .  .  . 
some  of  them  have  never  been  treated  de- 
cently .  .  .  and  they'll  fight."  Palth  said. 

Palth  Identified  an  Issue  that  other  officers 
allude  to  as  well.  The  Army  may  be  recruit- 
ing many  young  men  and  women  with  barely 
a  high  school  education  and  a  considerable 
number  of  people  from  low  socio-economic 
origins.  But  commanders  and  non-commls- 
sloned  officers  assert  that  the  Army's  time- 
tested  methods  of  training  and  Its  centuries- 
long  experience  In  building  fighting  morale 
can.  indeed,  turn  a  low-motivated  person 
Into  an  effective  soldier. 

Asked  If  the  kind  of  people  the  Army  U 
recruiting  are  smart  enough  to  handle  Its  In- 
creasingly sophisticated  fighting  equipment, 
Nuerenberg-based  tanker  Sgt.  Arthur  Mc- 
Cann  commented.  "We  push  buttons  and 
pull  ttlggers." 

Standing  on  an  M-60A3  tank  that  contains 
computerized  nlght-flghtlng  and  laser-tar- 
geting equipment  and  a  welter  of  complex 
electronics  gear  Inside,  McCann  contended. 
"I  could  take  a  10-year-old  and  In  two  weeks 
teach  him  to  gun. 

"AW  the  people  who  work  for  me  are  out- 
standing. They  can  do  their  Job,  functions  as 
a  team.  As  far  as  the  Russians  are  concerned, 
we  can  take  them  on." 

In  June,  during  Canadian  Cup  competi- 
tion— exercises  that  test  NATO  tankers'  gun- 
nery and  maneuvering  s'^lUs — American  tank- 
ers came  in  third  behind  the  West  Ger- 
mans and  the  Belgians,  bringing  a  chorus  of 
boos  from  military  commentators. 

But  the  West  Germans  and  the  Belgians 
were  using  the  heralded  Leopard  II  tank, 
against  the  U.S.'  Inferior  M-60A3.  And  the 
American  tankers  still  scored  Just  narrowly 
below  tankers  from  the  other  two  countries. 
In  May's  infantry  competition,  with  the 
Americans  operating  In  substandard  M-113 
armored  personel  carreers,  GIs  came  within  a 
hair  of  edging  the  West  Germans  out  for  first 
place.  American  commanders  believe  training 
and  quality  manpower  prevented  the  Ameri- 
cans, despite  their  aped  equipment,  from  be- 
ing humiliated  by  their  NATO  allies. 

Also  during  NATO-Warsaw  helicopter  com- 
petition In  Poland,  the  U.S.  team  comprised 
mostly  of  Army  pilots  swept  to  first  place 
over  West  Germany.  Poland,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  Great  Britain,  who  finished  In  that 
order. 

Certainly,  some  non-commissioned  officers 
maintain,  some  "pretty  dumb  people "  enlist 
in  the  Army,  but  they  contend  that  most 
problem  cases  are  weeded  out  at  training 
camps  In  the  States  and  further  culled  when 
they  come  overseas. 


There  Is  encouraging  evidence  among  the 
enllsied  soldiers  that  they  strive  to  ensure 
that  the  men  working  beside  them  can  do 
their  Job  well  enough  to  prevent  their  squad 
from  falling. 

E4  Andrew  Huenlnk,  with  the  2nd  Cavalry 
Regiment  In  Nuremberg,  said,  "Morale  Is 
very,  very  high.  Some  of  these  guys  take 
weekends  off  Just  to  train  people.  Every- 
body's willing  to  teach  people  something.  1 
learned  because  I  had  people  around  me  who 
w.tni.ed  to  learn.  A  guy's  Hie  could  depend 
on  it." 

Second  Cavalry  Capt.  Pat  Blazek  said. 
"Every  day  you  read  that  the  soldiers  arent 
prepared,  can't  do  the  Job.  But  we  train  to 
correct  deficiencies.  A  lot  of  people  we  talk 
about  have  never  been  with  a  winner  before. 
This  Is  the  oldest  surviving  regiment  In  the 
Army.  The  spirit's  pretty  high  around  here." 

Border  patrol  £gt.  Mike  Borton,  also  with 
"The  Cav,"  asserted,  "It's  cohesive,  more 
than  I  would  ever  have  Imagined,  because 
hey.  there's  nobody  between  us  and  the 
border." 

Still  manpower  problems  linger — ^problems 
the  soldiers  themselves,  independent  ana- 
lysts and  our  allies  have  identified.  Many 
expressed  belief  that  only  the  draft,  which 
would  Infuse  a  broader  cross-section  of 
Americans,  will  solve  the  problem. 

Brookings  Institution  analyst  Martin 
Blnkln  said  readiness  Is  a  very  difficult  fac- 
tor to  measure,  but  he  remarked  that  among 
independent  defense  experts  the  quality  of 
the  American  soldier  Is  a  major  concern. 
"The  low  quality  of  the  Army  has  been  quite 
evident  over  there.  Everybody  Is  talking 
about  these  exercises  we  have  and  how  poorly 
w»  have  fared  compared  to  the  West  Ger- 
mans and  some  of  the  other  NATO  allies." 

Army  studies,  called  "skill  qualifications 
tests,"  made  of  the  soldiers'  readiness  over 
the  last  few  years  also  showed  some  readi- 
ness proiblems. 

Sen.  Sam  Nunn  (D-Ga.),  ranking  Dem- 
ocrat on  the  Senate  Military  Manpower  sub- 
committee. Judged  that  over  the  last  two  or 
three  years  the  readiness  of  the  American 
soldier  In  Europe  has  Improved 

But.  he  sa'.d,  "For  two  or  three  years  the 
Army  emphasized  putting  their  top  people 
In  Europe.  Then  they  started  running  into  a 
huge  problem  with  the  readiness  of  the  U.S. 
(based)  divisions.  We  were  bleeding  the  U.S. 
divisions  of  skilled,  top-notch  people  and 
putting  them  In  Europe.  Then,  (divisions  In 
the  U.S.)  got  Into  such  a  bad  state  of  readi- 
ness that  (the  Armv)  is  now  going  back  In 
reverse — shipping  them  from  Europe  over 
here — downgrading  to  some  extent  the  per- 
son-iel  readlnes-  In  Europe." 

"I  think  readiness  has  Improved."  Nunn 
said.  "But  If  you  compare  us  to.  let's  say. 
the  Germans  or  to  some  of  the  other  allies. 
I  think  we  are  still  deficient  In  a  good  many 
rest>ects  .  .  .  and  we  don't  have  a  lot  of  credl- 
bllltv  (with  our  allies)  right  now.  because 
some  of  the  readiness  problems  we've  got." 

Lt.  Col.  Wllhelm  Wacker.  commander  of 
the  Bundeswehr's  Rommel  Panzer-grendlers 
at  Dornstadt,  critiqued  his  American  com- 
rp''?--ln-'<'-^"i  In  pn  In'^-vfew  "TVie  s'ond- 
ard  of  combat  reartlness  should  be  hleher. 
We  see  things  that  seem  to  be  expressions 
that  some  Ame'lcan  social  nroblems  are  In 
uneonal  representation  In  the  U.S.  Army." 
He  cited  drups.  over-representation  of  blacks 
and  women  "In  our  view  that  combat  readi- 
ness Isn't  as  hleh  as  It  should  be.  Our  draftee 
Army  has  an  advanU~e  over  the  U.S.  volun- 
teer Army.  The  attraction  of  payments  to 
people  In  the  lower  classes  (of  the  United 
States)  Isn't  right." 

"It's  touRh  on  soldiers  Re-enllstmenta  are 
affected.  People  don't  like  to  come  to  Ger- 
many. Some  soldiers  In  the  United  States 
retire  when  told  their  next  assignment  Is 
Germanv,"  said  Col.  Clark  Benn.  a  staff  offi- 
cer at  the  Army's  European  headquarters  In 
Heidelberg. 
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( ctual  combat,  the  M-113  armored 
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tanks.  Clearly  we  haven't  fielded  a  new  tank 
In  the  luterlm.  while  the  Soviets  have  gone 
through  at  least  two  more  generations — T-64 
and  T-72.  The  qualitative  differences  are  Just 
getting  wipsd  out — so  Che  numerical  difTer- 
e..ces  are  now  such  that  you  can't  avoid 
them.  That's  why  we're  so  damn  worried." 

Sen.  Sam  Nunn.  D-Oa.,  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  fears  that  it 
may  take  longer  than  many  think  to  get  new 
vehicles  to  the  Army  in  Europe. 

"Really  it's  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents," 
he  said.  "Can  we  procure  them,  with  the 
huge  cost  per  unit,  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
really  have  the  nuiikbers  of  tanks  and  In- 
fantry Fighting  Vehicles  out  there  that  we 
need?"  he  said.  Nunn  also  said  slow  Army 
procurement  procedures  complicate  the 
problem. 

Not  only  Is  the  quality  of  these  main-line 
vehicles  comparatively  poorer  than  those  of 
some  of  our  allies  and  adversaries,  but  the 
facilities  used  to  keep  them  running  are 
generally  regarded  by  the  Army  and  by  some 
members  of  Congress  as  a  disgrace. 

The  House  Military  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee, chaired  by  Rep.  Bo  Glnn,  D-Oa.,  re- 
sponded to  the  Reagan  administration's  dra- 
matic new  defense  goals  by  approving  ex- 
penditures for  next  year  of  (372.5  million  to 
upgrade  Army  facilities  In  West  Germany. 
Glnn  has  called  the  Army's  facilities  "deplor- 
able" and  has  vowed  to  work  for  their 
Improvement. 

Much  of  this  new  money  will  be  directed 
at  providing  concrete  hardstands  and  better 
garages  to  replace  the  muddy  yards  in  which 
the  tanks  and  other  vehicles  are  now  main- 
tained. By  comparison,  ainwst  all  West  Ger- 
man tanks  suid  vehicles  are  kept  in  modern 
facilities  and  parked  on  concrete. 

But  Army  and  congressional  estimates  in- 
dicate that  proposed  appropriations  may  be 
only  about  one-tenth  the  funding  needed  to 
bring  living  and  working  conditions  for  the 
American  soldier  in  West  Germany  up  to  an 
adequate  level. 

After  at  least  a  decade  of  neglect,  brought 
on  by  a  public  aversion  to  the  Vietnam  ex- 
perience and  a  mirror  reflection  of  this  atti- 
tude in  Washington,  the  Army  Is  beginning 
to  get  funds  to  purchase  and  field  an  array 
of  modern  equipment  that  will  give  the  sol- 
dier a  reasonable  chance  of  fighting  and  sur- 
viving against   Warsaw   Pack   forces. 

But,  during  the  intervening  few  years,  some 
fear  there  is  a  "window  of  vulnerability"  in 
conventional  arms  for  the  United  States,  Just 
as  one  Is  expected  for  nuclear  arms. 

An  Army  review  of  its  equipment  con- 
cluded, "Most  weapon  systems  now  in  the 
field  were  designed  during  the  1950s  and  are 
In  many  cases  older  than  the  troops  operat- 
ing them." 

Specl°cally,  the  1961  report,  call  "Equip- 
ping the  Army."  said,  "Until  the  Abnuns 
tank  Is  deployed,  we  lack  a  main  battle  tank 
with  the  survivability  features  necessary  to 
stand  up  to  increasing  numbers  of  improved 
Soviet   tanJ's  and   anti-tank   weapons." 

Its  critique  of  U.S.  artillery  found  that, 
compared  to  Soviet  guns,  "our  current  field 
artillery  capability  does  not  measure  up  .  .  . 
until  we  get  more  of  our  new  systems  In 
the  field,  we  will  remain  outnumbered,  out- 
gunned ani  outranked  by  t*-e  So"lets." 

The  Army  Is  also  gravely  concerned  that  It 
would  be  tough  to  withstand  a  Warsaw  Pact 
chemical  or  biological  offensive,  which  Army 
Intelligence  be'leves  Warsaw  forces  at  least 
train  to  carry  out. 

Warsaw  Pact  armies,  according  to  Intel- 
ligence specialist  MaJ.  Terry  Ford  at  the 
Army's  European  headouarters  In  Heidelberg, 
"could  challenge  NATO  to  the  utmost."  With 
minimal  mobilization.  Ford  estimated,  60 
Warsaw  Pact  divisions  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  half  as  many  NATO  divisions  and 
those  are  scattered  throughout  western 
Europe. 


Weapon  and  equipment  problems  also  con- 
tribute to  dissatisfaction  among  American 
troops  In  We^t  Germany.  It  has  become  a 
major  re-enlistment  proolem,  and  the  Army 
is  having  to  tender  more  attractive  offers  to 
retain  combat  arms  specialists. 

"Jeez,  our  motor  pool  is  the  pits,"  veteran 
,2nd  Cavalry  Regiment  tank  Sgt.  Arthur 
McCann  complained.  "Mud  holes  .  .  .  when 
we  pull  out  an  engine,  change  the  oil,  we 
have  to  do  it  in  the  cold,  with  equipment 
freezing  right  on  the  wash  rack.  That's  the 
best  we  have,  'i'ou  try  pulling  one  of  those 
(machine)  packs  In  three  feet  of  snow." 

E-4  Avery  Jenkins,  also  based  with  the  2nd 
Cavalry  in  Nuremberg,  was  aghast.  "You'd  be 
surpised  how  many  military  vehicles  don't 
worK  well.  So  many  are  not  up  to  dukes, 
'ihere  Is  no  way  you  can  take  a  worn-out 
piece  of  Junk  and  make  it  work.  Some  are 
dead  sitting  ducks.  On  maneuvers,  you'll  al- 
ways see  three  or  four  tanks  that  can't  work 
on  the  autobahn." 

When  a  group  of  German  officers  were 
asked  if  they  would  trade  their  weapons  for 
American  weapons,  they  Immediately  shook 
their  heads.  Their  Leopard  11  tank  and  their 
Marder  armored  personnel  carrier  are  ac- 
knowledged as  superior. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jimmy  Ross,  support  command- 
er of  the  VII  Corps  In  Stuttgart,  said.  "It's 
a  demoralizing  thing  for  young  soldiers  who 
come  here  wltn  a  good  attitude  (from  train- 
ing in  the  States).  But  they  see  the  main- 
tenance shops  we  have  and  they  lose  some 
of  that  Interest.  Troops  say  Europe  is  a  hor- 
rible place.  I've  seen  our  soldiers  stack  stuflT 
In  facilities  with  mud  floors.  We  have  to  tell 
the  young  soldiers  (to)  keep  right  on 
truckin'." 

A  logstlcs  expert,  Stuttgart-stationed  Lt. 
Col.  Alan  Armstrong  said  during  an  alert  In 
Stuttgart,  "Wheeled  vehicles  are  a  particu- 
larly tough  problem  for  the  Army.  The  Jeeps 
we  have,  we  have  to  work  really  hard  to 
make  them  work.  They're  rusting  out.  We 
had  to  wash  out  a  quarter  of  our  vehicles. 
Trucks  are  the  same.  They  are  very  old.  It's 
an  open  question  whether  we  can  sustain 
any  kind  of  combat  because  of  the  fragility 
of  the  logistics  system." 

"Managing  poverty,"  Is  what  'VII  Corps 
chief-of-statr  Brig.  Gen.  William  Sweet 
called  It  in  an  Interview  in  Stuttgart. 

To    U.S.    Soldiers    Stationed    in    Germany, 

Decrepit  Housing  Is  the  Real  Enemy 

(By  Henry  Eason) 

Heidelberg,  West  Germany. — The  most 
serious  "morale  breaker."  as  American  sol- 
diers and  their  commanders  call  It,  for  the 
U.S.  Army  in  West  Germany  Is  the  substand- 
ard, cramped  and  scare  housing  for  the 
troops  and  their  families. 

The  housing  problem  permeates  every 
other  aspect  of  Army  life.  Claustrophobic 
conditions  in  barracks  create  tensions  among 
soldiers,  many  of  whom  are  Jammed  four 
to  a  two-man  room. 

Soldiers  complain  bitterly  they  have  no 
privacy  and  are  deprived  of  even  minimal 
bath,  recreation  and  meal  facilities.  Many 
Army  wives — even  those  of  fleld-grade  of- 
flcers — deplore  the  spartan  quarters  they 
must  live  In. 

General  Frederic!;  Kroesen,  commander  of 
the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe,  warned  Congress 
this  year  that  poor  housing  dlrectlv  aTects 
the  soldiers'  readiness  to  fli'ht.  and  the  Pen- 
tafon  says  It  has  hurt  re-entlstments. 

And  adequate  housing  s»ems  at  the  top 
of  the  soldiers'  list  of  grievances  here.  It 
makes  them  feel,  they  say.  that  their  coun- 
try does  not  care  about  them 

Most  troops  ll"e  I"  barracks  that  Ameri- 
cans captured  In  1045  from  Hitler's  army. 
Q"lte  a  fpw  of  thes-?  bullflln«Ts  were  con- 
structed du'lnw  the  Flfs*  World  War.  Army 
engineers — and  frequently  the  men  them- 
selves  during   their   "off"   time — work   con- 
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stantly  to  repair  antiquated  plumbing  and 
wiring  and  structural   failures. 

They  scrape  walls,  replaster  them  and 
paint  them.  But  they  complain  they  don't 
have  sufficient  time  or  money  to  do  a  com- 
plete rehabilitation  Job. 

Meanwhile,  their  German  comrades-In- 
arms dwell  In  modern,  clean  facilities,  with 
functional  bathrooms  and  reliable  heating 
systems.  Many  of  the  German  barracks  also 
contain  pleasant  lounges  where  the  soldiers 
can  relax  In  comfort. 

American  soldiers  and  their  wive?  and 
children  are  also  treated  in  substandard  hos- 
pitals and  infirmaries,  none  of  which  are 
acredited  In  West  Germany.  And  their  few 
sports  and  entertainment  facilities  are  de- 
crepit. 

According  to  Army  engineers  here,  half 
of  the  245  Army  Installations  In  Europe  are 
housing  soldiers  In  excess  of  capacity.  Many 
soldiers  live  In  the  attics  of  old  Nazi  army 
buildings.  The  Army  estimates  that  15,000 
additional  barracks  spaces  will  be  needed 
over  the  next  few  years. 

■'Family  housing  in  Germany  Is  our  most 
serious  peacetime  problem.  It  Is  difficult  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  a  sergeant  moving 
from  Fort  Hood.  Tex.,  where  he  lived  in  a 
ground  floor  duplex,  had  a  carport  and  his 
own  garden,  when  the  best  USAREUR  (U.S. 
Army  Europe)  can  give  him  is  a  fourth-floor 
apartment  In  crowded  conditions,  and  he 
can  wait  up  to  43  weeks  to  get  that,"  an 
Army  report  states. 

The  cost  of  repairing  old  buildings  and 
constructing  new  cnes  is  staggering.  More 
than  tie  billion  Is  needed  to  repair  housing 
and  operational  bv.lldlngs.  Another  tl3.8 
billion  is  required  for  new  construction,  ac- 
cording to  the  Army. 

The  House  Military  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee this  year  approved  its  biggest  build- 
ing and  repair  budget  in  American  history, 
$372.5  million  for  erecting  housing  and  op- 
erational buildings  for  the  Army  in  Ger- 
many. 

But  only  •76.8  million  of  this  will  be  spent 
for  the  construction  or  repair  of  barracks. 

"I  don't  think  It  is  enough,"  said  subcom- 
mittee chairman  Rep.  Bo  Glnn,  D-Ga.,  "but 
It  Is  a  significant  beginning." 

The  problem  a<!  Glnn  sees  It,  Is  that  "con- 
struction dollars  always  have  to  compete 
with  dollars  for  weapon  systems  and  per- 
sonnel." 

In  the  small  city  of  Ansbach  alone.  Lt. 
Col.  Ken  Haveman  of  the  Corp  of  Engineers 
estimated  that  he  needs  $10  million  for  10 
years  to  bring  the  1st  Armored  Division  fa- 
cilities there  up  to  standard. 

The  Pentagon  Mked  Congress  for  a  modest 
$1.8  million  commissary  warehouse  there,  but 
the  House  subcommittee  declined  to  recom- 
mend It.  So  Ansbach  will  receive  no  new  con- 
struction or  repair  money  next  year. 

"I  can't  continue  to  put  band>>ges  and 
baling  wire  on  these  facilities."  Haveman 
complained.  "Some  of  these  windows  are 
falllns'  out." 

That  means  the  lob  of  fighting  the  hous- 
ing problem  falls  to  men  like  Ansbach -based 
1st  Armored  Division  Sgt.  Bill  Sonza.  who. 
m  addition  to  his  other  duties.  Is  charped 
with  enllstlne  his  men  to  soend  their  off- 
duty  hours  painting  and  scrat>lng  and  repair- 
ing— that  Is,  If  they  cun  find  the  paint  and 
equlnment  to  do  It  with. 

"Twenty-five  to  fifty  percent  of  the  fur- 
niture we  have  has  come  from  'prooerty  dis- 
posal'— that's  lunk  that  other  neoole  have 
thrown  away."  Sonza  commented,  pointing 
to  the  dilapidated  chairs  and  sofas  In  bar- 
racks rooms. 

"We  also  get  the  stuff  that  the  Germans 
throw  away."  added  Capt.  Mike  Oossett, 
Sonza's  comoanv  commander,  as  the  two  dls- 
plaved  Imnoverlshed  living  conditions  In  an 
Ansbarh  barracks. 

Most  families  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
get  space  In  military  housing  are  crammed 


Into  unaestbetlc  concrete-block  fortresses 
that  steind  like  public  housing  gbettoes  In 
prosperous  German  cities. 

Many  other  soldiers  and  their  families  are 
forced  to  look  for  homes  on  the  private  Ger- 
man market,  where  housing  shortages  make 
them  so  expensive  that  they  take  a  big  chunk 
out  of  the  soldiers'  paychecks.  Even  some  of 
the  more  expensive  dwellings  are  described  as 
veritable  rat  warrens. 

Commanders  here  say  administrations  and 
congresses  have  been  budgeting  for  housing 
here  as  if  the  Army  were  going  to  be  In  Eu- 
rope Just  one  year  at  a  time.  But  housing  for 
the  Army  in  West  Germany  is  a  36-year-old 
problem  that  many  here  don't  believe  will 
ever  be  properly  addressed. 

Ocbmans,    GI's   Don't    Always   Get   Along 
(By  Henry  Eason) 

Stuttgart,  West  Germany. — For  many 
American  soldiers,  their  first  acquaintance 
with  life  In  Germany  Is  a  high-voltage  cul- 
ture shock.  They  say  It  takes  patience  and 
time  studying  the  language  and  customs  to 
mix  well  with  the  German  people.  Too  often, 
they  contend,  too  many  GIs  don't  even  make 
the  effort. 

Commanders  encourage  troops  to  leam 
German.  Non-commlsslonpd  ofTlcers  work 
to  get  "barracks  rats,"  those  soldiers  who 
avoid  any  contact  with  the  populace,  to  get 
out  Into  the  countryside  for  "Volks  marches" 
wlith  Germans  who  hike  through  soenlc 
country.  Many  officers  take  their  men  on 
field  trips. 

"The  biggest  problem  Is  getting  the  soldier 
to  leave  the  barracks  and  use  the  little  bit 
of  German  he  has  to  get  out  and  go  down- 
town." s&ld  MaJ.  Steve  Fredericks,  who  Is 
based  In  Ansbach. 

For  their  part.  Germans  as  a  whole  seem 
grateful  for  American  military  support,  as 
many  GIs  will  attest. 

There  Is  no  mistaking  the  enthusiasm 
German  children  have  for  the  uniformed 
American.  They  stand  and  wave  and  ex- 
change pleasantries  and  Jokes  with  soldiers 
whose  patrols  pass  through  German  towns 
and  villages,  especially  In  areas  close  to  the 
eastern  border,  where  GIs  believe  they  are 
better  appreciated  than  In  the  cities  farther 
away  from  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Many  soldiers  have  touching  stories  to  tell 
about  fond  relationships  they  have  de- 
veloped wKh  Oennans.  One  squad  of  troops 
maintains  year-round,  all-night  surveillance 
of  the  East  Ge'm''n  border  from  the  barn- 
yard of  a  farmer's  house.  On  snowy  nights 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  bring  hot  drinks  to 
the  observers  and  often  take  them  pastries 
In  the  morning  when  their  shift  Is  over. 

Germans  also  offer  programs,  like  "Soldier 
on  the  Farm,"  where  a  GI  goes  for  a  short 
time  to  work  on  a  farm  and  cctnmune  with 
the  family.  Germans  also  frequently  extend 
Invitations  to  GIs  on  holidays. 

Yet  some  soldiers  and  their  commanders 
complain  that  the  Germans  put  too  many  of 
their  recreational  and  eating  establishments 
off-llmlts  to  GIs.  Others  contend  that  after 
two  decades  of  prosperity,  the  Germans  now 
shun  the  poor  American  soldier — whose  ex- 
GI  father  might  have  told  him  he  could 
win  their  friendship  with  gifts  of  chocolate, 
food,   cigarettes    and   silk    stockings. 

"It's  more  like  a  class  system  now,"  said 
Sgt.  Mike  Morton,  who  Is  stationed  In 
Nuremberg.  "You  try  to  go  Into  some  middle- 
class  cli'bs  an'l  they  don't  want  our  business. 
They  don't  need  It." 

And  yet  Borton  Is  not  bitter.  He  recalled 
fondly  that  when  he  was  111  several  years 
ago,  the  German  family  with  whom  he  was 
boarding  cared  for  him  meticulously  after 
his  surcery.  He  still  dellehts  In  accepting 
dinner  Invitations  from  them. 

Beyond  the  level  of  Interpersonal  relation- 
ships between  GIs  and  Germans  is  the  ques- 


tion of  who  should  pay  for  the  costly  U.8. 
Army  presence  in   West  Germany. 

..n  CXiu^re^o,  the  House  Military  Construc- 
tion Subcommittee  has  suggeuited  that  per- 
haps the  West  German  government  should 
provide  more  "host  nation  support"  to  the 
U.S.  Army. 

"The  theory  behind  host  nation  support 
is  that  countries  such  as  Germany  that  have 
experienced  sustained  economic  growth,  low 
infiatlon  and  small  increases  in  defense 
spending  should  find  ways  to  provide  more 
support  to  U.S.  facilities,"  the  subcommit- 
tees annual  appropriations  report  states. 

"A  VS.  presence  contributes  to  their  eco- 
nomic stability  b/  offsetting  what  they 
would  have  to  spend  to  provide  a  strong  de- 
fense. There  has  t>een  limited  success  in  in- 
creasing host  nation  support  In  Europe,"  the 
report  concludes. 

Many  of  those  on  the  panel.  Including 
Rep.  Bo  Glnn,  D-Ga.,  its  chairman,  believe 
the  West  Germans  should  provide  more 
support. 

Lt.  Col.  William  Batts,  who  commands  an 
engineer  battalion  in  Stuttgart,  put  it  more 
bluntly.  "There  is  no  reason  why  the  Ameri- 
can public  should  suffer  more  to  pay  for 
German  defense.  It  should  not  be  the  bur- 
den of  our  taxpayers.  The  burden  should  be 
on  the  host  country.  We're  protecting  them." 

The  German  government  does  provide  the 
land  on  which  Army  Installations  are  based 
and  It  has  paid  to  upgrade  some  facilities 
and  for  the  restatlonlng  of  one  brigade.  But 
American  taxpayers  have  paid  for  the  lion's 
share  of  maintaining  the  U.S.  forces  here 
over  the  last  36  years. 

And.  according  to  West  German  govern- 
ment spokesman  Lothar  Ruehl,  that's  the 
way  his  government  believes  it  should  be. 
He  said  requests  for  West  Germany  to  share 
more  in  the  burden  of  maintaining  Ameri- 
can soldiers  here  are  untenable. 

"If  we  did  this  for  the  United  States,  we 
would  set  a  precedent  for  the  other  allied 
forces  In  the  federal  republic."  The  other 
powers.  Ruehl  said,  "are  heading  their  flre 
until  the  outcome  of  U.S. -German  discus- 
sions on  burden -sharing.  If  the  West  Ger- 
man government  gives  way.  he  said  of  the 
other  nations  "We  would  have  all  of  them 
scurrying  here  for  (German)   marks." 

He  noted  that  the  Carter  administration 
had  Indicated  Its  desire  for  greater  West 
German  support  but  added  that  the  Reagan 
administration  has  not  yet  announced 
whether  It  will  reaffirm  this  request. 

Ruehl  acknowledged  that  some  American 
In'TtRllstlons  are  in  shoddy  condition,  but  as- 
serted that  some  have  overemphasized  the 
problem. 

One  of  the  major  American-German  cul- 
tural problems  here  concerns  G's  and  their 
local  girlfriends,  encounters  that  sometimes 
lead  to  comic  and  not-so-comic  situations. 

"We're  trying  to  provide  more  education 
in  boy-girl  relations,"  Lt.  Col.  Mike  Clark 
said.  "The  American  male  Is  more  dominant 
(In  dealing  with  women).  He  looks  for  a  lit- 
tle more  resistance  in  his  women.  A  wink  of 
the  eye  will  be  a  come-on." 

Because  of  their  experiences  In  America, 
said  Clark,  chief  of  7th  Corps'  public  Infor- 
mation office  here,  some  G's  will  Interpret  a 
German  woman's  "no.  no"  to  mean  "yes. 
yes,"  and  will  continue  to  press  their  amor- 
ous attentions.  But  a  German  girl  means 
"no"  when  she  says  It. 

"The  German  girl  Is  taught  not  to  resist." 
Clark  continued.  "She  will  submit,  and  the 
guy  t*^lnks  that's  consent  It's  not.  The  guy 
can  often  face  prosecution  (for  rape)." 

Ssndlne  red  roses  to  a  German  girl  sets 
her  household  busily  preparlne  for  a  mar- 
rlaee.  A  German  woman  is  insulted  if  a  man 
holds  the  door  open  for  her.  It  means  he  la 
unwilling  to  see  If  the  environment  Inside 
Is  suitable  for  her.  And.  In  a  theater,  you 
don't  slip  down  a  row  to  your  seat  with  your 
backside  toward  German  faces. 
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Despite  Jie  cultiiral  conflicts,  tbere  have 
been  a  numoer  oi  nmrrliHie^  beioeen  Amer- 
ican HOluie  Ti  and  Uerman  women,  and  iney 
tend  to  str  ;ngiben  tied  between  tne  host  na- 
tion and  tie  gueot  army.  Many  soldiers  lUe 
Germany  veil  enough  to  remain  there  when 
their  tour  i  >I  duty  ends. 

"What  l|dld  and  what  people  stUl  do  is 
wcape  (frc^  hassles  at  post; — you  go  down- 
town and  find  yourself  a  Oerman  gullrlend. 
If  you  can!  you  try  to  get  one  who  will  let 
you  stay  tpe  night  with  her,  so  you  don't 
have  to  ai^nd  the  night  In  the  barracks." 
said  Nurei^berg-based  Sgt.  Rick.  Pomerance. 
who  Is  married  to  a  Oerman  woman  and 
plans  to  make  Germany  his  home. 

The  ArmQr  takes  social  relations  seriously. 
There  are  boaters  throughout  the  barracks, 
reminding  ioldlers  of  the  differences  In  social 
customs.  Otie  frequently  seen  poster  shows  a 
lovely  Oeriiian  girl  In  a  bar.  looking  alluring. 
The  captloft  tells  the  soldier  that  she's  proo- 
ably  just  being  friendly  and  doesn't  want  to 
sleep  with  ^im. 

"We  are  trying  to  stay  out  of  trouble.  We 
are  In  a  (ountry  other  than  our  own.  a 
different  ci  Iture.  There  are  63  million  people 
here  In  a  latlon  the  size  of  Oregon,"  said 
Lt.  Col.  Drigon  Stefanovlc,  the  1st  Armored 
Division's  3erman-Amerlcan  relations  spe- 
cialist In  i  nsbach.  "We've  got  to  try  to  get 
along." 

Portions  of  this  story  were  provided  by 
Victoria  P((pe.  Constitution  Special  Corre- 
spondent li  Bonn,  West  Germany. 

OI  Nici<tmabe:  Women  In  Boot  Baos 
(By  Henry  Eason) 
Amseach.  West  Oebmant. — Army  com- 
manders as  lert  that,  even  though  women  are 
prohibited  from  serving  in  combat  units, 
many  of  the  19,000  female  soldiers  here  still 
would  be  killed  if  war  erupts  In  Europe. 

"How  lorg  will  American  public  opinion 
stand  It  w^ien  females  come  back  in  body 
bags?  Will  Jt  bother  them  more  (than  seeing 
dead  mede  k)ldlers)  ?  Where  we  have  to  em- 
ploy them  here,  there  w"!  he  c^-^— -  t 
Injured  and  killed,  "  said  Col.  Thomas  Settle, 
commandei  of  the  is>.  Armorea  ij>«.a.cus 
support  battalion  here. 

Army  str  iteglsts  predict  that  there  would 
be  no  tradl  lonal,  defined  front  In  a  conven- 
aetween  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
actual  front  could  be  a  hundred 
.     with  East  Bioo  p.rM?!?ry  "'<\  air- 
craft bombiirdlng  targets  throughout  It. 

That  wo  Ud  mean  women  truck  drivers 
ferrying  sujpiles  and  women  in  numerous 
other  Jobs  providing  close  support  to  for- 
ward combht  units  would  be  caught  in  the 
middle.       ^ 

( he  commanders  wonder  privately 


tlonal  war 
forces.  The 
miles  deep 


Some  of 


If  the  flrit  wave  of  female  casualties, 
wounded  «nd  dead,  arriving  In  America 
would  toucl  1  off  an  Immediate  public  reaction 
to  force  thi  i  president  to  pull  women  out  of 
the  combal  theater.  That,  they  say,  coiUd 
severely  dls  upt  close-support  imlts. 

The  Pentigon  Is  In  the  midst  of  an  Inten- 
sive study  0  f  women  Ln  the  military,  one  that 
the  Army  command  here  hopes  wui  address 
some  of  th<se  concerns. 

The  role  fcf  women  in  the  Army  has  ex- 
panded, paaileling  the  diversification  and 
growth  of  vomen  In  the  civilian  world  over 
the  past  two  decades.  Commanders  here 
believe  that  increased  numbers  of  women  In 
the  Army  liave  brought  problems  and  new 
opportunltl  !8. 

Women  s<ildler8.  based  on  Interviews  with 
several  dozen  of  them,  generally  aopeared  to 
have  at  lean  as  much  esprit  as  If  not  more 
than  the  m  Je  soldiers. 

But  the  A  rmy  headquarters  staff  in  Heidel- 
berg conterds  that  as  many  as  lo  percent 
Of  all  wom(n  soldiers  here  are  pregnant  at 
My  one  tln^.  Additionally,  they  believe  that 

?^''t^J^°t!''  '"''*  ""  "PP"  '"^y  »trength 
than  men.  they  cannot  perform  even  many 
noncombati  at  functions  that  men  carry  out 


i'«oneiueleas,  Heldleberg-baaed  Brig.  Gen. 
Roni^d  ZeUuian,  tu  v-uai'^e  ui  personnel  uiai.- 
ters  for  the  Aruiy  In  Euioj^e,  uiaui<Atueci  \.t.tk\. 
women  soldiers  are  "as  ^oud  as  au>  we  have 
ever  had  in  our  peacetime  army. '  ibey  tend, 
he  continued,  to  be  more  olscipOned  and 
patient  In  training  and  in  executing  their 
missions. 

Women  maintain  tank  equipment,  serve 
as  military  police,  perform  clerical  duties, 
man  radar  Installations,  conduct  lntelllgenv.e 
work  and  lay  wire  In  the  engineers  corps, 
they  are  often  even  billeted  In  the  same  bar- 
racks as  men,  though  they  have  separate 
bathrooms. 

A  group  of  men  and  women  lunching  in 
a  mess  hall  here  were  asked  about  the  female 
soldier  In  Germany.  Ihey  occasionally  dis- 
agreed, but  there  was  substantial  agreement 
that  women  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  Army 
as  men. 

Most  women  serve  In  medical  support 
functions,  but  one  male  captain  expressed 
doubt  that  a  woman  could  pull  a  wounded 
aoO-pound  man  from  his  wrecked  tank. 
Other  men  said  women  cannot  pull  up  field 
hospital  tents  as  quickly  as  men. 

A  woman  sergeant  responded.  "We  have 
women  in  a  medical  battalion  that  can't 
pull  their  weight,  but  we  have  men  who 
can't  either." 

A  woman  lieutenant  quickly  added.  "I 
don't  believe  there  Is  anything  in  a  medical 
battalion  that  a  man  can  do  that  a  woman 
can't.  Sometimes,  it  might  take  Just  a  little 
longer.  Sometimes  not." 

"That's  If  you  have  enough  time.  Some- 
times the  time  can  be  critical."  a  male 
lieutenant  colonel  chimed  In. 

There  are  other  problems  that  are  special 
to  women,  like  S3xual  htu'assment. 

Capt.  Kathleen  Popplnga.  In  charge  of  a 
group  of  warehouses  for  the  1st  Armored 
Division  here.  said.  "I  get  sexijial  harassment 
every  day.  I  togged  past  our  company  the 
other  day  and  the  whole  camp  started 
yelping." 

In  Stuttgart.  Col.  Carroll  Tlchenor  said, 
"I  would  be  concerned  about  women  going 
Into  the  (men's)  barracks  at  night."  As  a 
commander  of  Army  lawyers,  he  explained 
that  he  routinely  sends  a  male  soldier  from 
his  offlc3  to  accompany  a  woman  lawyer  who 
must  Interview  a  soldier  in  his  barracks  at 
night. 

But  other  women  contend  that  the  Army 
hai  cracked  down  so  hard  on  8ex'<a1  harass- 
ment that  many  men  are  afraid  of  getting 
Into  trouble  If  they  press  their  advances 
too  vigorously  with  women  soldiers.  And 
some  say  that  In  coed  barracks,  male  and 
female  soldiers  often  develop  "brother- 
sister"  relationships. 

Spec.  4  Katie  Haynes.  who  works  In  a 
1st  Armored  Division  motor  pool  near  here. 
said  the  behavior  of  some  women  soldiers 
encourages  sexual  harassment.  "When  I 
first  came  into  the  Army.  I  had  a  problem 
with  black  guys.  They'd  hang  out  of  windows 
and  say  things  to  you  ...  a  lot  of  guys 
assume  that  you  would  go  to  bed  with  every 
guy.  A  lot  of  women  here  are  like  that.  too. 
It  makes  It  hard  for  the  other  women." 

Pregnancies  among  her  troops  are  a  prob- 
lem for  Capt.  Popplnga,  "So  many  are  get- 
ting nreenant" — manv  of  them,  she  said, 
doing  It  simply  to  obtain  discharges. 

Stuttgart-based  Spec  4  Diane  Woods,  an 
English  graduate  from  the  Unlversttv  of 
Southern  Maine,  said  barracks  life  "Is  a 
circus,"  one  she  often  escape*  on  week- 
nights  by  checklne  into  an  Inn  and  on 
weekends  by  traveling  with  friends  to  see 
the  Oerman  countryside.  Her  problem,  she 
said,  might  best  be  solved  by  applying  to 
officers'  candidate  school. 

But.  for  most  women  in  the  Army,  ascend- 
ing to  the  more  comfortable  preserve  of  the 
officers'  corps  Is  not  an  avenue  open  to  them 
any  more  than  it  is  for  most  of  the  men. 

Brookings     Institution      analyst     Martin 


Binkin.  who  co-authored  a  study  of  women 
in  the  Army  several  jears  ago.  said  the  Army 
"probably  went  too  far  too  last  with  the 
women  question  .  .  .  now  they  re  taking  a 
hard  look  at  It." 

"My  Impression. "  he  continued,  "is  that 
what  they're  rtmnlng  into  Is  predictable. 
Number  one.  Women  may  not  be  as  happy 
In  non- traditional  Jobs  aa  people  thought 
they  would  be.  Secondly,  the  quality  of 
women — as  they  took  more  in.  It  went  down." 

The  troublesome  Issue  of  how  female 
soldiers  should  be  used,  especially  In  t, 
theatre  like  Europe  where  combat  Is  always 
a  possibility,  will  continue  to  confront  the 
Army  and  the  women  who  serve  in  It. 

Abmt  Bsaccs  Itsclp  On  Alcohol  and  Drugs: 

O's  Based  in  Oermant  Seek  Reliet  From 

Boredom  in   Narcotics  and  Beer 
(By  Henry  Eason) 

NtntxMBERC,  West  Oermant. — "Hey  narc! 
How  you  doln'?"  one  of  several  enlisted  men 
seated  In  a  mess  hall  near  here  called  out 
sarcastically  to  a  soldier  who  walked  in  alone 
for  his  lunch.  The  soldier  filled  his  tray  and 
went  to  an  empty  table. 

"We're  giving  him  the  silent  treatment. 
He  was  transferred  from  the  MPs.  Started 
asking  too  many  questions  when  he  got 
here,"  the  one  who  had  yelled  at  the  Isolated 
figure  explained  to  an  observer. 

The  word  Is  going  around  American  bar- 
racks in  West  Germany  that  the  Army  Is 
making  Its  biggest  push  yet  to  eradicate  drug 
use  by  fielding  many  more  undercover  agents. 

The  program,  which  is  being  run  from  the 
Army's  European  headquarters  in  Heidel- 
berg, is  part  of  the  Defense  Department's 
♦101  million  effort  this  year  to  keep  soldiers, 
sailors  and  airmen  from  using  hard  and  soft 
drugs  and  abusing  alcohol. 

The  Army  is  trying,  by  the  use  of  inform- 
ants, to  identify  and  prosecute  the  many 
narcotics  dealers  who  peddle  to  what  some 
say  may  be  as  many  as  half  of  the  soldiers 
In  Europe  on  an  occasional  or  regular  basis. 
Two  big  drug  raids  in  Stuttgart  alone  this 
summer  netted  several  dozen  users  and 
pushers. 

In  1980,  there  were  13.300  drug  offenses 
out  of  a  population  of  220.000  soldiers  in 
West  Germany,  according  to  Army  crime 
statistics. 

Recently  the  Army  attempted  to  find  out 
Just  how  many  soldiers  were  using  drugs  by 
passing  out  questionnaires  that  the  troops 
could  fill  out  anonymously.  The  returns  in- 
dicated that  6.5  percent  of  the  soldiers  use 
a  hard  drug  (those  other  than  marijuana 
and  hashish)  on  a  regular  basis  and  that 
another  30  percent  use  marijuana  or  hashish 
at  least  once  monthly. 

But  in  interviews,  some  soldiers  said  they 
lied  about  their  drug  use  on  the  question- 
naire because  they  knew  the  Army  would 
crack  down  on  them  harder  if  the  general 
trend  showed  higher  drug  usage  In  Europe. 

In  a  separate  survey,  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control 
said  this  week  that  42.3  percent  of  Army  per- 
sonnel at  22  installations  in  West  Germany 
and  Italy  used  drugs  while  on  duty  the 
month  before  the  survey  was  taken  this 
summer.  Rep.  Leo  Zeferettl.  D-N.Y.,  commit- 
tee chairman,  said  the  finding  shows  a 
"shocking  level  of  drug  abuse  within  the 
ranks  of  our  Nation's  armed  forces." 

Brig.  Oen.  Lyle  Barker,  the  Army's  chief 
spokesman  at  the  Pentagon,  acknowledged 
that  it  Is  difficult  to  measure  this  phenom- 
enon and  offered  a  rough  estimate,  based  on 
his  recent  tour  of  Europe,  that  has  as  many  as 
50  percent  of  the  soldiers  using  drugs  oc- 
casionally or  frequently. 

Army  commanders  often  argue  that,  pro- 
portionately, probably  no  more  young  sol- 
diers use  narcotics  than  do  young  civilian 
Americans. 

But  Rep.  Olenn  English,  D-Okla.,  chair- 
man  of   the   Congressional   Task  Force  on 
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Drug  Abuse  In  the  Military,  said  recently. 
"The  real  Issue  Is  the  question,  can  we  toler- 
ate drug  abuse  to  the  levels  In  the  mllltar>- 
that  we  have  within  society?  The  other  part 
of  the  question  Is.  you  know,  should  we  ex- 
pect the  military  to  tolerate  It?  " 

Despite  the  level  of  drug  abuse,  Lt.  Oen. 
William  LIvsey,  commander  of  the  7th  Army 
Corps  m  Stuttgart,  said.  "We  all  know  we've 
got  drug  usage."  but  he  added.  "I  have  not 
seen  this— and  this  Is  a  professional,  honest 
assessment— affect     my     readiness.     And     I 

mean  that." 

Another  general  confided  privately  that, 
since  It  is  apparent  that  most  soldiers  who 
smoke  marijuana  or  hashish  are  doing  so 
only  on  an  occasional  "recreational"  basis, 
the  hue  and  cry  about  drugs  In  the  Army  Is 
overblown. 

Alcohol  abuse,  both  LIvsey,  the  other  gen- 
eral and  many  others  asserted.  Is  a  far  more 
serious  problem  In  terms  of  the  readiness 
o'  the  soldier  to  fight. 

LIvsey  expressed  prtde  in  the  Army's  alcohol 
treatment  program.  "We  treat  it  as  a  disease. 
Our  people  that  come  out  of  there  come  out 
with  no  stigma." 

One  soldier  said  he  was  accused  by  others 
In  his  barracks  of  being  an  undercover  agent 
because  he  would  not  smoke  hashish  with 
them.  Eventually,  he  got  a  transfer  to  a  bar- 
racks with  a  lower  level  of  drug  use 

One  of  the  same  sergeants  who  complained 
about  drug  use  said.  "Its  alcohol  here  that's 
the  real  problem.  Here  In  Germany  It's  easier 
for  a  drinker  to  become  a  full-time  alcoholic 
Part  of  the  Initiation  here  Is  to  go  to  a 
Gasthaua  (tavern)  and  learn  to  drink  Ger- 
man beer.  Drinking  Is  one  of  the  main,  ac- 
ceptable social  events  here.  .  Boredom 
is  a  big  factor.  I  was  drunk  more  than  any 
time  m  my  life  when  I  was  without  my 
family  here." 

Many  of  the  soldiers  maintain  that  all  the 
drug-education  and  enforcement  programs 
in  the  world  will  not  counter  narcotics  and 
alcohol  abuse  here.  Unless  something  Is  done 
to  raise  the  soldier  from  the  pitiful  living 
and  working  conditions  he  must  endure,  they 
say.  drugs  and  alcohol  will  continue  to  be 
a  dismal.  If  temporary  and  destructive,  sanc- 
tuary for  the  American  soldier  In  West 
Germany. 

TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  J.  STEWART 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing  on   the   subject  of   service.   Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  Jr.,  once  said: 

I  learned  In  the  regiment  and  In  the  class 
the  conclusion,  at  least,  of  what  I  think  the 
best  service  that  we  can  do  for  our  country 
and  for  ourselves:  To  see  as  far  as  one  may. 
and  to  feel  the  great  forces  that  are  behind 
every  detail  .  .  .  and  to  hammer  out  as  com- 
pact and  solid  a  piece  of  work  as  one  can.  and 
try  to  make  it  first  rate,  and  to  leave  it 
unsulvertlsed. 

In  paying  tribute  today  to  Walter  "Joe" 
Stewart,  I  wonder  whether  he  ever  read 
those  words.  Actually,  it  matters  little, 
for  he  lived  them. 

Beginning  his  service  with  the  Senate 
as  a  page,  Joe  Stewart  not  only  con- 
tinued to  accept  the  increasing  respon- 
sibilities which  attended  the  various  posi- 
tions he  held,  but  also,  at  each  step  of 
his  career,  he  had  that  far-ranging  vis- 
ion mentioned  by  Holmes  which  enabled 
him  to  prepare  for  increasingly  impor- 
tant service. 

Thus  it  was,  early  in  his  career,  for 
instance,  that  while  a  full-time  employee 
of  the  Senate,  he  attended  undergrad- 
uate and  law  school  at  night  and  even- 
tually earned  an  LL.B.  degree  from  the 
American  University  Law  School. 
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The  same  dedication  and  sense  of  pur- 
pose continued  throughout  Joe  Stewart's 
entire  career  with  the  Congress,  enabling 
him,  in  the  tradition  of  the  Holmes'  re- 
mark, to  hammer  out  compact,  solid, 
first-rate  pieces  of  work — as  supervisor 
of  the  staff  of  the  Democratic  Cloak- 
room; as  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  Majority;  as  a  member  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations;  as  legislative  assist- 
ant for  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
West  'Virginia,  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd; 
as  Assistant  to  the  Majority  Leader  for 
Floor  Operations;  as  Secretary  for  the 
Majority;  and  finally,  as  Secretary  for 
the  Minority. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  can  ac- 
curately note  that  Joe  Stewart  performed 
his  duties  "unadvertised."  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  particular  pleasure  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  as  Joe  Stewart  begins  a 
new  career  in  private  industry  to  provide 
belatedly  a  little  of  the  "advertising" 
which  his  service  in  our  midst  so  justly 
deserves,  and  to  wish  him  well  in  his  new 
endeavors. 


SENATOR  STAFFORD  DISCUSSES 
REVIEW  OF  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
major  environmental  activity  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  this  year  is  our  review  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  Extensive  hearings  have  been 
conducted,  numerous  conferences  have 
been  held  with  concerned  individuals  and 
organizations,  and  members  and  staff 
are  now  reviewing  options  for  possible 
amendment  to  the  act. 

The  able  chairman  of  our  committee. 
Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford,  was  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  the  national  town 
meeting  program  of  September  24,  at 
which  the  topic  for  discussion  was  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Stafford's 
opening  statement  at  that  program  re- 
ports on  our  progress  in  reviewing  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  He  describes  the  approach 
of  the  committee  in  this  effort.  The  im- 
portance of  this  legislation  causes  me  to 
include  Senator  Stafford's  remarks. 
They  will  be  of  interest  to  Members  of 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Statement  of  Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford 

The  question  posed  not  only  here,  but 
In  the  Congress  and  the  White  House  as 
well.  Is  whether  environmental  regulations 
are  hurting  or  helping. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  flippant,  my  answer 
is  yes. 

Yes,  they  are  hurting:  and  yes,  they  are 
helping. 

Children  today  swim  In  lakes  that  were 
not  swlmmable  and  fish  In  rivers  that  were 
not  flshable.  They  breathe  air  that  was  once 
a  threat  to  their  health.  That  air  Is  cleaner 
because  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  water 
because  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Those  laws  are  the  modern  progeny  of 
80  years  of  environmental  legislation  at  the 
Federal  level.  They  started  with  the  Refuse 
Act  of  1899.  continued  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1955.  and  matured  with  amendments 
in  Elsenhower.  Johnson.  Nixon  and  Carter 
Presidencies. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  question  that  those 


laws  have  saved  thousands  of  human  lives 
and  preserved  the  health  of  millions  of  citi- 
zens. 

But.  yes.  the  laws  also  hurt. 

In  some  cases  that  hurt  Is  unavoidable. 

Presumably,  however,  the  "hurt"  we  are 
discussing  today  Is  that  which  Is  not  In- 
tended. And  there  Is  a  goodly  supply  of  that 
as  well. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Is  now  engaged  in  re- 
authorizations of  both  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Our  goal  Is  to 
eliminate  or  modify  provisions  in  tlioee  laws 
which  are  causing  unintended  or  un- 
necessary pain.  We  are  making  good  progress 
on  water,  and  hope  <ve  csm  achieve  the  same 
with  air.  Out  ability  to  promptly  and  reason- 
ably amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  yet  to  be 
determined  however. 

Personally,  I  am  committed  to  getting 
on  with  the  Job.  I  am  convinced  we  can 
finish  the  Clean  Air  Aot  amendments  this 
year.  If — and  only  If — we  proceed  on  a  course 
of  what  I  like  to  call  sweet  reason. 

There  Is  an  old  saying  on  Wall  Street.  Of 
course.  Wall  Street  Is  not  too  popular  these 
days,  but  there  Is  still  a  lot  of  truth  In  the 
saying: 

You  can  get  rich  being  a  bull,  or  your  can 
get  rich  being  a  bear.  But  ikobody  ever  got 
rich  being  a  pig. 

If  those  on  all  sides  of  the  Clean  Air 
debate  will  ask  for  only  reasonable.  Justi- 
fiable changes  In  the  law  we  can  finish  the 
Job  quickly  and  well.  But  an  excess  of  greed 
wUl  doom  the  process. 

I  have  been  saying  this  since  December. 
but  now  the  time  for  talking  is  over.  We  are 
starting  to  write  a  bill,  and  I  want  to  write 
a  good  one. 

Speaking  only  for  myself  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  I  want  to  take  the  unnecessary  sting 
out  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  But  our  Commit- 
tee, the  Senate,  and  the  Congress  need  the 
help  and  restraint  of  everybody  here  to  do  It. 


A  GREAT  L06S 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
Egypt  has  lost  a  great  President,  and  the 
world  has  lost  a  great  leader. 

Anwar  Sadat  was  an  extraoixlinary 
man.  He  was  as  patient  as  he  was 
passionate.  Above  all,  he  was  a  states- 
man of  both  courage  and  vision. 

President  Sadat's  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  was 
recognized  in  1978  with  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  which  he  shared  with  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin. 

No  one  who  cherishes  peace  can  forget 
what  Sadat  called  his  "sacred  mission" 
to  Israel  to  seek  the  end  of  hostilities. 
Standing  before  the  Israeli  parliament, 
this  dynamic  Arab  head  of  state  spoke 
blimtly: 

We  used  to  reject  you,  true.  We  refused 
to  meet  you  anywhere,  true.  We  referred  to 
you  as  the  "so-called  Israel,'  true.  At  Inter- 
national conferences  our  representatives  re- 
fused to  exchange  greetings  with  you,  true. 
At  the  1973  Geneva  Peace  Conference,  our 
delegates  did  not  exchange  a  single  direct 
word  with  you,  true.  Yet  today  we  agree  to 
live  with  you  In  permtment  peace  and  justice. 
Israel  has  become  an  accomplished  fact 
recognized  by  the  whole  world  and  the 
superpowers.  We  welcome  you  to  live  among 
us  in  peace  and  security. 

By  his  dramatic  visit  to  Israel,  Sadat 
opened  the  door  to  peace.  And  he  did  so 
even  as  he  knew  that  he  would  be  stand- 
ing alone  in  the  Arab  world;  knowing 
that  he  would  become  the  target  of  the 
terrorists  who  were  as  dedicated  to  sabo- 
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EAGLETON.    Mr.    President,    I 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
to.  and  wishing  the  best  for 
to.    Walter   "Joe"    Stewart. 
Joe  Stewart  for  most  of 
in  this  body.  He  has  been  a 
and  counselor  to  all  of  us 
of  the  aisle,  and.  I  dare  say. 
on   the  other  side  who  have 
ing  his  employment  here. 
always  shown  a  deep  respect 
of.  the  Senate,  its  traditions. 
I  salute  him,  and  thank 
work  he  has  done  here,  and 
the  best  in  his  new  career. 
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MaItHIAS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 

nature  that  makes  us  so 

men  of  peace?  Yet  time  and 

ifian  of  peace  has  been  struck 

violence,  while  the  peace  he 

still  fragile  and  insecure,  and 

hearts  of  the  people  are  still 

or  peace. 

ar  el-Sadat  joins  those  men 

honored  and  violated,  the 

peacemakers  of  history.  The 

world  lift  them  up  to  a  pin- 

they  become  targets  to  be 

so  that  fear  will  rule  and 

snuffed  out  by  darkness. 

Sadat's  journey  to  Jerusalem 
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of  the  U.S.  Congress,  Sadat 
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God  he  worshiped.  Among 

p^ple  he  prostrated  himself  In 

faithfully    performed    the 

religion. 


And  so  it  was  that  he  could  speak  like 
a  prophet  with  the  voice  of  history,  his 
words  formed  by  the  vision  of  a  prophet 
which  is  not  limited  by  the  horizon.  A 
prophet  must,  of  course,  first  be  himian. 
His  gift  is  not  all  divine  inspiration.  It  is 
in  part  a  trained  intellect.  Sadat,  the 
Egyptian  villager,  spoke  five  languages: 
Arabic,  English,  French,  German,  and 
Parsl.  He  would  say,  however,  in  self- 
deprecation  that  his  Farsi  weis  better 
than  his  German. 

The  prophet's  gift  is  also  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  humanity.  Sadat's  greeting 
to  a  friend  was  to  clasp  him  close  in  a 
firm  embrace  as  if  to  feel  the  beat  of  a 
warm  and  friendly  heart.  In  a  Nordic 
society  such  a  gesture  would  be  exces- 
sive, but  with  Sadat  it  was  an  expression 
of  the  commandment  to  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself. 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  peacemakers  that 
they  seldom  enjoy  the  peace  for  which 
they  strive.  Sadat  will  not  see  the  desert 
of  Sinai  blossom  nor  the  Moslem,  Jewish, 
and  Christian  sanctuary  on  the  moun- 
tain about  which  he  dreamed. 

He  has.  however,  already  built  a  tem- 
ple that  is  loftier  than  that  he  planned 
to  construct  on  Mount  Sinai  to  bring  to- 
gether the  symbols  of  the  three  great 
religions. 

That  temple  exists  In  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women  for  whom  peace  had 
become  an  impossible  dream  and  for 
whom  hate  had  replaced  hope.  Sadat, 
walking  the  path  of  the  pilgrim,  changed 
their  world  and  their  lives  and  won  their 
hearts. 

The  wives  and  mothers  in  Israel  and 
Egypt  can  join  together  In  the  words  of 
Isaiah : 

How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  that  brlngeth  good  tidings,  that 
publlsheth  peace. 

But  the  feet  of  that  pilgrim  walk  no 
more  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  although 
his  journey  is  not  completed  and  his 
work  is  not  finished.  And  so  it  is  we,  the 
people  of  the  world,  who  must  now  walk 
finding  the  path  and  surmounting  the 
obstacles. 

Like  Moses  dying  on  Mount  Nebo,  Sa- 
dat had  only  a  glimpse  of  the  good  land 
that  may  lie  before  us.  Whether  we  push 
on  to  the  promised  land  of  peace  and 
plenty  is  the  test  of  whether  this  gen- 
eration of  mankind  is  as  great  as  Sadat 
wanted  us  to  be. 


COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGEMENT 
FEDERAL  CONSISTENCY  REGULA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  3  of  this  year.  I  introduced,  with 
Senator  Cranston  and  Senator  Wei'-ker. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  29  disao- 
proving  certain  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment Federal  consistency  regulations. 
These  regulations,  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  In  July,  we  believe 
misinterpreted  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
adopting  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  and  seriously 
weakened  the  effect  of  the  requirement 
that  Federal  activities  directly  affecting 
a  State's  coastal  zone  be  consistent  with 
that  State's  federally  approved  coastal 
zone  management  plan. 

We  were  joined  on  that  resolution  by 


26  other  Senators,  including  my 
esteemed  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  my  colleague  Strom  Thur- 
mond, 1  of  10  cosigners  on  our  "Dear 
Co'.league"  letter.  If  you  look  closely  at 
our  colleagues  who  have  cosponsored 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  29,  if  you 
look  closely  at  the  coastal  States  that 
have  joined  the  lawsuit  against  the  reg- 
ulations, if  you  look  closely  at  the  State 
Governors  from  both  coastal  and  inland 
States  who  support  the  States'  rights 
that  the  proposed  regulations  would 
have  destroyed,  who  support  the  bal- 
anced Federal-State  partnership  that 
has  been  established  and  has  succeeded 
well  under  this  law,  then  you  must 
recognize  clearly  what  is  at  stake  here. 

For  what  we  have  here  is  an  issue  that 
is  not  even  bipartisan  in  its  impact;  it 
is  completely  nonpartisan.  It  is  an  issue 
of  the  relationship  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  in  making 
not  only  OCS  leasing  decisions,  but  also 
the  entirety  of  Federal  activities  in  the 
coastal  zone. 

And  it  reflects  a  law  that  was  developed 
and  amended  in  a  nonpartisan  manner 
over  the  life  of  the  act.  And  it  is  a  law 
that  has  worked  well.  The  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  in  my  view  embodies 
the  spirit  of  New  Federalism  which  the 
administration  espouses,  and  which  all  of 
of  who  have  joined  in  the  cosp>onsorship 
of  this  resolution,  support. 

The  good  word  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  was  given  to  the  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  Senator  Packwood, 
on  Monday  afternoon,  October  5,  that 
these  Federal  consistency  regulations 
would  be  withdrawn. 

On  that  basis,  the  hearing  scheduled 
for  the  next  morning  was  cancelled,  and 
we  have  suspended  our  proceedings  on 
the  resolution  and  the  addition  of  more 
cosponsors  for  the  moment.  We  are 
presently  awaiting  the  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  the  chair- 
man that  the  withdrawal  of  these  regula- 
tions is  going  forward. 

I  commend  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  agreeing  to  withdraw  these  pro- 
posed rules.  It  is  now  my  hope  that  a  new 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  consultation  be- 
tween the  Department,  the  costal  States, 
the  Congress,  and  other  interested  par- 
ties will  be  infused  into  the  process  to  de- 
velop new  regulations  on  this  issue.  But 
whether  or  not  this  occurs  rests  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  It  is  up  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect,  to  see  that  the  Department 
comports  itself  in  an  evenhanded  way  in 
this  matter. 

I  believe  I  can  speak  for  all  my  col- 
leagues who  have  joined  in  this  effort  to 
date  when  I  say  that  we  in  the  Senate  are 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Commerce 
Department  and  will  welcome  consulta- 
tion on  developing  new  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  our  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  29  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC  ,  September  29,  1981. 
Dear  Collearue:   On  August  3.  we  Intro- 
duced Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  29  dls- 
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aoDrovlng  certain  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  regulations.  These  regulations,  recently 
Issued  by  the  Commerce  Department.  In  our 
view  misinterpret  the  Intent  of  Congress  In 
adopting  the  CZMA  and  seriously  weaken  the 
effect  of  the  requirement  that  Federal  activ- 
ities directly  affecting  a  states  coastal  zone 
be  consistent  with  that  state's  federally- 
approved  Coastal  Zone  Management  Plan. 

The  legislative  history  Is  very  clear.  The 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  was  designed 
to  encourage  coastal  state  governments  to 
develop  management  plans  for  wise  and  bal- 
anced use  of  their  land  and  water  resources 
The  Act  was  passed  to  assure  that  rapidly 
Increasing  demands  for  Industrial,  commer- 
cial, recreational,  and  conservation  needs  of 
our  coastal  regions  would  be  accommodated 
In  a  prudent  and  far-seeing  manner.  In  re- 
turn for  developing  federally-approved  man- 
agement programs,  states  were  promised, 
through  the  "Federal  consistency"  provision, 
that  the  Federal  government  would  seek,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  to  make  Its 
own  actions  consistent  with  these  state-  and 
locally-developed  plans. 

On  July  14  of  this  year,  however,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  under  strong  pres- 
sure from  the  Department  of  Interior,  aban- 
doned Its  traditional  position  and  reissued 
regulations  so  narrowly  construing  "directly 
affecting"  as  to  preclude  any  meaningful 
Federal  consistency  determination  In  connec- 
tion with  OCS  leasing  activities  prior  to  ac- 
tual leasing  of  OCS  tracts. 

The  legislative  history  clearly  envisioned 
that  OCS  pre-lease  activities  be  reviewed  for 
consistency  with  State  plans.  Pre-lease  activ- 
ities de&ne  and  establish  the  basic  paramet- 
ers for  subsequent  development  and  produc- 
tion. During  the  pre-leaslng  stage,  decisions 
are  made  on  the  size  and  location  of  tracts, 
timing  of  the  sale,  and  stipulations  to  which 
leases  are  to  be  subject.  Each  of  these  are 
key  OCS  planning  decisions.  The  purpose  of 
the  CZMA  would  not  be  served  by  excluding 
states  entirely  trom  this  critical  OCS  deci- 
sion-making. If  a  state  Is  consulted  only  after 
the  plans  are  drawn  and  the  parameters  for 
exploration  and  development  set.  the  state 
will  be  relegated  to  the  defensive  role  of  ob- 
jecting to  proposals  of  Individual  lessees  as 
they  are  presented,  and  comprehensive  plan- 
ning In  bccoraance  with  the  state's  manage- 
ment plan  cannot  occur. 

Conflict's  over  a  state's  policy  choices 
within  Its  management  plan  are  resolved — 
as  envisioned  by  the  drafters  of  the  CZMA — 
In  the  Federal  approval  process,  under  which 
Federal  agencies  are  given  slgnlflcant  In- 
fluence over  state  policy  choices.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  may  not  approve  a  state's 
proposed  plan  "unless  the  views  of  Federal 
agencies  .  .  .  have  been  adequately  consid- 
ered." Once  the  comprehensive  state  plan 
has  Federal  approval.  Federal  activities  are. 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  ex- 
pected to  be  consistent  with  the  plan. 

The  consistency  requirements  supplies  a 
mechanism  for  avoiding  litigation  and  pro- 
moting better  cooperation  between  affected 
states  and  the  Federal  government,  and  has. 
since  enactment,  generally  served  both  pur- 
poses well.  In  the  sole  instance  of  litiga- 
tion, California  v.  Watt,  a  Federal  District 
Court  rejected  the  Interior  Department's 
contention  that  pre-leaslng  activities  do  not 
directly  affect  a  state's  coastal  zone  within 
the  meaning  of  the  CZMA.  The  case  Is  now 
on  appeal.  "Federal  consistency  "  does  not 
confer  a  state  veto  as  some  have  erroneously 
contended,  since  It  simply  reflects  existing 
states'  rights.  The  provision  merely  permits 
state  input  at  an  earlier  point  in  the  Fed- 
eral planning  process. 

The  regulations  recently  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  would  destroy  the 
balanced  Federal-stale  partnership  concept 
of  the  CZMA.  which  has  streamlined  the 
permitting  process  In  coastal  states.  Adop- 
tion of  the  regulations  would  set  back  this 


progress,  throwing  states  back  to  the  courts 
to  protect  their  vital  InteresU.  This  can 
only  delay  OCS  development.  Already  Cali- 
fornia, Joined  by  Alaska,  Massachusetts,  and 
South  Carolina,  has  filed  suit  to  challenge 
these  regulatory  proposals.  Most  of  the  other 
coastal  zone  states  are  expected  to  Join  as 
well. 

These  regulations  would  seriously  Impair 
states'  rights  and  violate  the  very  spirit  of 
the  "New  Federalism  "  espoused  by  the  Ad- 
ministration— a  concept  we  wholeheartedly 
support.  Because  It  results  In  better  co- 
operation and  coordination  between  stales 
and  the  Federal  government,  the  CZMA  has 
always  enjoyed  bipartisan  support.  Conse- 
quently, It  IS  not  surprising  that  when  the 
Western  Governor's  Conference  met  in  Wyo- 
ming In  August,  It  voted  unanimously  to 
support  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  29 
and  House  Concurrent  Resolution  166.  the 
pending   resolutions  of   disapproval. 

We  urge  you  to  Join  us  In  support  and 
co-sponsorshlp  of  S.  Con.  Res.  29,  a  copy 
which  Is  attached,  along  with  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Western  Gov- 
ernor's Conference. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  need  further 
information,  kindly  have  a  member  of  your 
staff   call    Deb   Stirling   at   224-4912   or   Hal 
Gross  at  224-8121. 
Sincerely. 
Alan  Cranston.  Strom  Thurmond,  Henry 
M.  Jackson.  Howard  W.  Cannon.  Wil- 
liam   S.    Cohen.    Ernest    F.    HoUings. 
Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr..  Slade  Gorton. 
Joseph  R.  Blden,  Jr.,  and  Edward  M. 
Kennedy. 

S.  Con.  Res.  29 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  the  Congress 
disapproves  the  final  rule  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  dealing  with  the 
matter  of  the  Federal  consistency  provisions 
of  section  307(c)(1)  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  or  1972.  as  amended  ( 16 
use.  1456).  which  final  rule  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  July  14,  1981. 


A  GOODBY  TO  JOE  STEWART 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
extend  my  ofBcial  "goodby  and  good 
luck"  to  Joe  Stewart,  who  is  leaving  the 
post  of  Secretary  for  the  Minority  to  go 
into  private  industry. 

I  personally  like  Joe  very  much.  He 
had  a  long  and  illustrious  career  here  in 
the  Senate,  and  in  my  dealings  with  him 
he  always  was  very  friendly  and  helpful. 
He  carried  out  his  duties  with  efficiency, 
diligence,  and  with  a  smile.  Those  of  us 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle  will  agree  that 
Joe  contributed  greatly  to  the  smooth 
operation  of  this  Senate. 

We  all  win  miss  Joe.  But  I  wish  him 
luck  as  he  embark  upon  an  exciting  new- 
chapter  in  his  life. 


REDUCING  DEPENDENCE  ON 
FOREIGN  OIL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  his  ef- 
forts to  secure  congressional  approval  of 
the  proposed  AWACS  sale.  President 
Reagan  has  argued  that  the  sale  is  es- 
sential to  our  national  security  interests. 
The  real  threat  to  U.S.  security,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  met  by  AWACS,  but  only 
by  reducing  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil. 

The  proposed  AWACS  sale  represents 
the  failure  of  our  national  energy  policy. 
Yesterday   I   introduced   legislation   to 


establish  an  oil  Import  fee  which  would 
enhance  U.S.  national  security  by  re- 
ducing our  dependence  on  Persian  Gulf 
oil. 

In  a  perspective  analysis  in  today's 
New  York  Times.  Ronald  Steel  explains 
why  AWACS  Is  not  the  problem,  but 
rather  the  symbol  of  what  the  problem 
Is  all  about.  He  concludes  that  our  first 
task  must  be  to  reduce  our  dependency 
on  Persian  Gulf  and  Saudi  oil  as  fast  as 
possible.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
It  carefully. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BiiYiNc  Mideast  Allies 
(By  Ronald  Steel) 
The  assassination  of  Anwar  el-Sadat  not 
only  throws  the  whole  Camp  David  settle- 
ment up  for  grabs  but  also  dramatizes  the 
failure  of  a  Middle  East  policy  baaed  on 
muscle-flexing  and  allies  who  are  for  sale. 
Egypt  may  be  Iran  all  over  agam.  and  so  may 
Saudi  Arabia.  In  Its  eagerness  to  sign  up  mili- 
tary surrogates,  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  failed  to  consider  the  United  States'  long- 
term  Interests  in  the  area. 

The  refusal  to  put  the  Awacs  deal  into  this 
wider  context  Is  what  gives  the  current  de- 
bate such  a  phony  ring. 

Critics  of  the  deal  argue  that  the  planes 
pose  a  potential  threat  to  Israel's  security — 
or  even  to  our  own.  should  they  fall  Into  un- 
friendly hands.  The  Reagan  Administration, 
for  its  part,  tells  us  that  the  Saudis  need  the 
radar  planes  to  give  advance  warning  In  case 
the  Russians  attack  the  oil-fields  And,  any- 
way, the  Pentagon  says,  our  friends  in  Riyadh 
will  be  miffed  If  we  now  deny  them  the  fancy 
new  devices  They  might  decide  that  we  don't 
love,  or  even  trust,  them. 

Both  sides  have  a  point.  There  are  good  rea- 
sons to  support  the  deal,  and  good  reasons 
not  to. 

The  $8.5  billion  Saudi  arms  package,  of 
which  the  Awacs  planes  are  a  big  part,  would 
fill  the  coffers  of  some  United  States  defense 
contractors  and  help  offset  the  $14  billion 
we're  paying  Riyadh  this  year  for  imported 
oil.  Score  a  plus  for  the  supply-slders 

On  the  other  hand,  it's  questionable  that 
the  Saudis  are  really  worried  about  a  Soviet 
invasion.  If  that  were  the  case,  why  not  Just 
let  the  United  SUtes  set  up  its  own  bases  in 
the  desert  kingdom  and  operate  its  own 
Awacs  to  protect  them?  But  the  Saudis  wlU 
have  none  of  that.  For  this  reason,  the 
Israelis  may  be  excused  for  suspecting  that 
Saudi  Awacs  will  be  used  against  them,  not 
the  Russians. 

In  the  long  run.  It  may  not  matter  greatly 
whether  or  not  the  Saudis  get  the  planes.  If 
they  don't,  they  will  pout  for  a  while,  and 
then  come  back  with  a  new  shopping  list  of 
missiles  and  attack  bombers  that  the  Admin- 
istration will  feel  morally  obliged  to  provide 
as  compensation. 

If  they  do  get  the  Awacs,  within  a  few 
years,  following  the  Saudis'  own  Iran -style 
revolution,  the  planes  will  no  doubt  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  Col.  Maummar  el-Qaddafi  or 
even  the  Russians.  Then  we.  or  the  Israelis, 
can  shoot  them  down.  As  for  the  Israelis, 
their  security  rests — as  Richard  M.  Nixon  had 
the  temerity  to  point  out  last  week — not  on 
denying  Awacs  to  the  Saudis  but  on  retaining 
a  privileged  relationship  with  the  United 
States. 

What  the  episode  demonstrates  is  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  thinks  that  all  It 
needs  do  to  defend  American  interests  Is  to 
flex  American  muscle.  Muscle  can  do  a  lot. 
It  is  grrat  for  moving  mountains.  But  it  Is 
not  so  great  for  repairing  broken  crystal. 
Like  Mr.  Sadat's  Presidency,  the  Saudi  throne 
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,    a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
Representatives,  delivered  by 


Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolutions, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  38.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing a  technical  correction  In  the  en- 
rollment of  S.  917;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  39:  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  deep  regret  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  over  the  assassination  of 
President  Anwar  el-Sadat  of  the  Arab  Re- 
public of  Egypt. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requires  the  concurrence  of 
ohe  Senate: 

HJi.  1796.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacobo 
Coslo-Pranco; 

H.R.  1977.  An  act  for  the  relief  oif  Maria 
Gloria  (Joy)  C.  Villa; 

HJt.  3112.  An  act  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  effect  of 
certain  provisions,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Staff 
Sergeant  Anne  M.  Plsher,  United  States 
Army  Reserve;  and 

H.R.  3478.  An  act  for  the  r«llef  of  Mrs. 
Haruko  Kubota  Smith. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  201.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  October  7  to  October  13,  1981. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
roUed  bill: 

H.R.  3136.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
•  Mr.  Thurmond). 

At  12:21  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the  House 
agrees  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  following  bill: 

S.  1181.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  pay  and 
allowances  and  benefits  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  certain  dependents, 
and  for  other  purpoees. 

At  1 :  35  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  following  bill : 

S.  1191.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  re- 
imburse commercial  fishermen  of  the  United 
States  for  certain  losses  Incurred  as  a  result 
of  the  seizure  of  their  vessels  by  foreign 
nations. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Washington  Star,  the 
Dispatch  (Lexington.  North  Carolina),  the 
Brooklyn  Times.  Equity  Advertising  Agency. 
Incorporated,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelllgencer, 
and  the  News  Tribune; 


H.R.  1608.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Frieda  Slmonson; 

H.R.  1624.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theresa 
Macam  Alcalen;  and 

H.R  1635.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Mental  Health  Center.  In- 
corporated, and  of  certain  current  and  for- 
mer employees  thereof. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  3 :  26  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  armounced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  917.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  disabled  veterans; 
to  Increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  for  their  surviving 
spouses  and  children;  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  guarantee 
home  loans  with  provisions  for  graduated- 
pajTnent  plans;  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  payable  In  Veterans'  Administration 
specially  adapted  housing  assistance;  to  ex- 
pand eligibility  for  memorial  markers;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  . 


At  3 :  58  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1712.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  June  1.  1982. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  4560.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  following  concurrent 
resolution: 

H.  Con.  Res.  201.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  October  7  to  October  13,   1981. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  1231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Washington  Star,  the 
Dispatch  (Lexington.  North  Carolina),  the 
Brooklyn  Times.  Equity  Advertising  Agency. 
Incorporated,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelllgencer, 
and  the  News  Tribune;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1608.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Frieda  Slmonson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1624.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theresa 
Macam  Alcalen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1635.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Mental  Health  Center.  In- 
corporated, and  of  certain  current  and  former 
employees  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

H.R.  1796.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacobo 
Coslo-Franco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1977.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
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OlorU  (Joy)  C.  VUla;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  „  ,     ,  n..w 

HR  3127  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Staff 
Sereeant  Anne  M.  Plsher.  United  States  Army 
Reserve-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  3478.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
flaruko  Kubota  Smith:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR  4S60.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health,  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
aeencles,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  reported  that  on  today, 
October  7,  1981,  he  had  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill: 

S.  917.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  dlsabUlty 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans;  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  for  their  surviving 
spouses  and  children;  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  guarantee 
home  loans  with  provisions  for  graduated- 
payment  plans;  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  payable  In  Veterans'  Administration 
specially  adapted  housing  assistance;  to  ex- 
pand ellglbUlty  for  memorial  markers;  and 
for  other  purposes. 


EC-20S0.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  US.  International  Trade 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Commission's  27th  quarterly  report  on 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nonmarket  economy  countries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-2051.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
proposed  plan  for  the  use  and  distribution 
of  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  of  Arizona  Judg- 
ment funds  awarded  by  the  Court  of  Claims; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2052.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port entitled  "Injury  Compensation  Proc- 
ess Delays  Prompt  Payment  of  Benefits  to 
Federal  Workers";  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Human  Resources. 


EXECUTIVE   AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-2044.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  permit 
transfers  of  funds  among  appropriations  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-2045.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Facilities,  Environment,  and  Economic 
Adjustment,  transmitting,  pursuant  to'  law, 
notification  of  a  construction  project  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Air  Force  Reserve  at 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  Fla.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2046.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  that  the  Department  of  the  Navy  In- 
tends to  exclude  the  examination  of  records 
by  the  Comptroller  General  from  a  contract 
with  the  United  Kingdom  through  Rolls 
Royce  Ltd.  providing  product  support 
through  the  Pegasus  Support  Arrangement 
for  the  Harrier  Aircraft;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2047.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  an  Investigation 
of  truck  size  and  weight  limits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-2048.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  the  Department's  Intention 
to  cease  planning  for  the  3-year  pilot  energy 
self-sufficiency  program  using  renewable  re- 
sources; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2049.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port entitled  "Tax  Revenues  Lost  and  Bene- 
ficiaries Inadequately  Protected  When  Pri- 
vate Pension  Plans  Terminate";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


sources,  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  to  designate  the  General  Crook 
Trail  In  Arizona  and  the  Beale  Wagon  Road 
In  Arizona,  for  study  to  determine  the  fea- 
sibility and  desirability  of  their  designation 
as  national  historic  trails  (Rept.  No.  97-208). 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  4.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  Implementing  the  objectives  of  the 
International  Tear  of  Disabled  Persons 
(1981). 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  217.  Resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  SJ. 
Res.  100. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SYMMS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works:  with 
amendments : 

S.  1024.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  certain  highways  In 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes  (additional 
views  filed)    (Rept.  No.  97-202). 

By  Mr.  SYMMS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  223.  An  original  resolution  to  waive 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  1024.  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget;  and 

S.  Res.  224.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  for  consideration  of  S.  1024;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  225.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing supplemental  expenditures  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  for  the 
procurement  of  consultants  (Rept.  No.  203); 
referred  'o  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  CHAPEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment : 

S.  1716.  An  original  bill  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept  No  P7-204). 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment. 

S.  Res.  226.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1716;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  for  Mr,  Wallop,  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, without  amendment: 

S.  1119.  A  bill  to  correct  the  boundary  of 
Crater  Lake  National  Park  In  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-205). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  for  Mr.  Wallop,  from 
the  Committee  on  ESiergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, with  an  amendment: 

S.  188.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  in  the 
Gallatin  National  Forest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses   (Rept.   No.   97-206). 

S.  146.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of 
historic  Camden  In  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-207). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  for  Mr.  Wallop,  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 


EXECUnVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMTTTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

John  A.  Smletanka.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan  for  the  term  of  four  years; 

Kenneth  W.  McAllister,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Middle 
District  of  North  Carolina  for  the  term  of 
four  years; 

Samuel  T.  Currln.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina,  for  a  term  of  four 
years; 

Rodney  Scott  Webb,  of  North  Dakota,  to 
be  United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
North  Dakota  for  the  term  of  four  years; 

George  W.  F.  Cook,  of  Vermont,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Vermont  for  the  term  of  four  years; 

Thomas  C.  Greene,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama  for  tiie  term  of  four  years; 

Melvln  E.  Jones,  of  Alabama,  to  be  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Alabama  for  the  term  of  four  years; 

Lynn  H.  Duncan,  of  Georgia,  to  be  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Georgia  for  the  term  of  four  years; 

Ralph  D.  Morgan,  of  Indiana,  to  be  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Indiana  for  the  term  of  four  years;  and 

Leonard  R.  Oilman,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

Matthew  Norman  Novlck,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Inspector  General,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

S  1711.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  stud- 
ies of  various  potential  hydroelectric  power 
projects,  and  to  authorize  the  Muddy  Creek 
Basin  Erosion  Control  Project  in  Montana 
subject  to  a  finding  of  economic,  financial, 
and  environmental  feaslbiUty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  DOLE: 

S.  1712.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  begmnlng  June  1,  1982;  con- 
sidered and  passed. 
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bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
to    eliminate    special    rules    for 

le  Committee  on  Finance. 

r   CHAFEE: 

In  original  bill  to  amend  title  II 

n  Water  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
the  Committee  on  Environment 
Works:   placed  on   the  calendar. 

I^r.  DURENBEHOER: 

bill  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
of  the  duty  on  certain  freight 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

1  Ir.   DODD    I  for  himself   and   Mr. 

DqSENBEKCER)  : 

bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
t  to  interstate  pollution  abate- 
;he  Committee  on  Environment 
Works. 

THURMOND: 
A    bin    for   the    relief    of    Henry 
)n  R.  Buchanan.  Arthur  Canady, 
(Jarter.  Edwin  L  Cllckner,  William 
Edward    F.    Fuller.    Wilbur 
Donell    E.    Qourdlne.    David    D. 
in  N.  Olmeda.  Lawrence  E.  Rlely, 
.  Leon  T   Scarborough.  George 
Paul  K.  Vincent;  to  the  Com- 
he  Judiciary. 
Mr  OARN: 

bin  to  enhance  the  competltlve- 

deptisitory  Institutions,  to  expand  the 

SI  rvices  provided  by  such  instltu- 

p  otect  depositors  and  creditors  of 

itlons.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

tee   on   Banking,   Housing,   and 


AITa  rs 

\  bin  to  comblns  the  funds  of 

Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Savings    and    Loan    Insurance 

and  the  National  Credit  Union 

nsiJrance  Fund,   and  for  other  pur- 

le  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 

Ui  ban  Affairs. 

N  r.  MATSUNAGA: 

K  bin    to  amend   title  5.   United 

.  to  provide  that  air  traffic  con- 

enltltled    to    immediate    retirement 

nay   not   be   entitled  to   training 

tlon  3381,  and  for  other  purposes; 

Conimlttee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

MATSUNAGA  (for  himself  and 

BaUCUSI ; 

bill  to  implement  the  Conven- 

Means  of  Prohibiting  Illicit  Im- 

.  and  Transfer  of  Ownership  of 

A-operty,     to    the    Committee    on 


r    ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr   Rud- 

.  .Mr    Cohen  and  Mr,  Numn)  : 

bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 

nsation    Act.   and    for   other 

the   Committee  on   Labor  and 


Cc  mpe 


Re;  Biirces. 
Nr.  ROTH  ( by  request )  : 

bill  to  authorlZD  the  Bureau  of 

and    Priming    to    use    recording 

r<  c-ord  time  and  attendance  of  em- 

the  Committee  on  Governmental 


bill  to  amend  section  207i  cl  ( 1 ) 
rai  Property  and  Administrative 

of  1949.  as  amended,  to  change 
therein  so  that  the  provisions  of 

shall  not  apply  to  disposals  of 
property  having  an  estimated 


fair  market  value  less  than  Sl.COO.OOO:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  1727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May  3. 
1915  (40  use.  293»  by  adding  the  expendi- 
ture of  moneys  through  existing  working 
capital  fund  operating  within  the  General 
S3rvice3  Administration  for  such  additional 
purposes  as  internal  mail  processing,  library 
faculties,  and  other  centralized  services;  to 
the  Committee  on   Governmental   Affairs. 

S.  1728.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  require  the 
submission  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress,  of  an  explanatory  statement  of  the 
circumstances  of  each  negotiated  disposal  of 
real  property  having  a  fair  market  value  in 
excess  of  $500,000;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  1729.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
to  provide  transportation  for  certain  persons 
engaged  in  activities  at  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  Special  Facllitv. 
By  Mr  HATCH : 

S.  1730.  A  bin  entitled  "The  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Reform  Act";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    HART    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Randolph) : 

S.  1731.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  Incentives  for 
voluntary  private  contributions  to  mitigate 
the  adverse  community  effects  of  rapid  en- 
ergy development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S  1732  A  bin  to  provide  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  Indian  tribes  for 
the  mitigation  of  adverse  community  effects 
of  rapid  e:iergy  development;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr    DODD  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Metz- 

ENBAIM.    Mr.    DOMENICI.    Mr.    BOREN. 

Mr.  Levin   Mr   Movnihan,  Mr.  ExoN. 
Mr.    Johnston.    Mr.    MrrcHELL.    Mr. 
Sasser.    Mr.    Heinz.    Mr.    Zorinsky. 
Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Lucar.  Mr    Cran- 
ston.  Mr.   Dole.   Mr.   E»cleton.   Mr. 
Bradley.    Mr.    Hollincs.    Mr.    Sar- 
BANEs.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Garn.  and  Mr. 
Pell) : 
S.J.  Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  to  authorlza 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  Octo- 
ber 23.   1981.  as  "Hungarian  Freedom  Day"; 
to  th?  Committee  on  th?  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.   MATHIAS    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Williams  > : 
3.  1713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  roll- 
over of  gain  from  the  .sale  of  farmland 
development  rights  to  a  State  or  a  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  under  a  farm- 
land preservation  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ROLLOVER   op   CAIN    FROM    SALE    OF   FARMLAND 
DEVELOPMENT   RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  agricul- 
ture is  our  Nation's  largest  industry.  It 
employs  as  many  as  17  million  people; 
it  accounts  for  1  of  every  5  private  sector 
jobs.  The  industry's  assets  are  in  excess 
of  $900  billion  equal  to  almost  90  percent 
of  the  capital  assets  for  all  manufactur- 
ing firms.  Farming  alone  employs  more 
workers  than  the  auto,  steel,  and  trans- 
portation industries  put  together. 

Our  Nation  is  also  the  world  leader 
in  agricultural  exports.  One  of  every  3 
acres  of  farmland  produces  for  export. 
In  1980  agricultural  exports  totaled  a 
recordbreaking  $40  billion,  a  tremendous 
boost  to  our  otherwise  sagging  balance 
of  trade.  And  all  signs  point  to  a  grow- 


ing demand  for  American  food  as  mar- 
kets in  the  Middle  East  and  China 
develop. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  demand  and 
marvelous  productivity,  we  are  convert- 
ing 3  million  acres  of  farmland  each 
year  to  nonagricultural  uses.  In  the  last 
decade,  urbanization  has  swallowed  up 
farmland  the  size  of  West  Virginia.  And 
there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

Several  State  and  local  governments 
have  tried  to  slow  this  trend.  With  the 
cooperation  of  farmers,  they  have  de- 
vised farmland  preservation  programs 
to  help  farmers  resist  the  pressure  to 
sell  their  prime  farmland  to  developers. 
Under  these  programs,  the  State  or  local 
government  pays  a  farmer  cash  for  an 
easement  on  the  land  which  limits  his 
or  her  rights  to  sell  the  land  for  develop- 
ment purposes.  The  State  and  locally 
run  and  funded  programs  have  worked 
extremely  well — the  government  gets  the 
assurance  that  the  land  will  continue 
as  farmland,  the  farmers  get  a  cash 
bonus  which  helps  them  keep  farming, 
and  the  consumer  reaps  the  benefits  of 
a  steady  supply  of  fresh  and  reasonably 
priced  produce. 

The  State  and  local  governments  have 
done  a  commendable  job  within  the  con- 
straints of  limited  funds.  At  the  Federal 
level,  we  can  help  them  in  a  limited,  but 
important  way.  Last  year,  James  Clark, 
the  distinguished  president  of  the  Mary- 
land Senate,  and  I  put  together  a  pro- 
posal to  help  these  programs  stretch 
their  funds  and  encourage  farmers  to 
participate  in  them.  Jim  Clark  has  long 
championed  the  defense  of  America's 
farmland,  and  his  contribution  to  the 
cause  has  won  him  a  well-deserved  na- 
tional reputation.  He  is  a  farmer  as  well 
as  a  legislator,  and  he  speaks  with  great 
knowledge  and  authority  on  the  prob- 
lems of  preserving  America's  farmland. 
We  have  drafted  a  bill  that  will  provide 
Federal  tax  benefits  to  farmers  who  sell 
the  development  rights  to  their  farms. 
Specifically,  the  bill  would  exempt  from 
capital  gains  taxation  the  income  the 
farmer  gets  from  the  sale  of  easement 
rights,  provided  it  is  rolled  over  into  the 
purchase  of  new  farmland  or  used  for 
capital  improvements  in  the  existing 
farm.  It  would  also  grant  a  one-time 
$100,000  capital  gains  exemption  on  the 
income  if  the  farmer  is  over  55.  Further- 
more, since  limited  funds  often  require 
that  the  easement  rights  be  sold  at  less 
than  fair  market  value,  the  bill  would 
allow  the  difference  between  the  fair 
market  value  and  the  amount  actually 
received  to  be  deducted  as  a  gift  for  tax 
purposes. 

The  bill  would  encourage  farmers  to 
participate  in  these  programs  and  would 
foster  the  creation  of  similar  plans  in 
other  regions  across  the  Nation.  By  so 
doing,  we  will  help  preserve  our  Nation's 
most  fertile  farmland.  The  preservation 
of  farmland  near  our  cities,  which  is  the 
hardest  hit  by  developers,  will  reduce 
marketing  and  transportation  costs  and 
will  prevent  the  destruction  of  many 
family  farms. 

But  we  mu.st  act  quickly.  In  the  5  min- 
utes it  has  taken  me  to  explain  this  bill, 
30  acres  of  farmland  have  been  plowed 
up  and  replaced  by  suburban  crabgrass. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  study  the 
bill  carefully  and  to  join  me  in  support 
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of  this  measure  to  protect  our  Nation  s 
greatest  natural  resource. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  biU  appear  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  illustrates  how  the  farmland  pres- 
ervation program  is  working  in  Mary- 
land I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  that 
it  too  be  inserted  in  the  Record  after  my 

remarks.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  ana 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.    1713 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Section  1.  Rollover  of  Gain  Permitted 

(a)  In  General.— Part  III  of  subchapter  O 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  common  nontaxable  ex- 
changes) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec  1041.  Rollovep  op  Gain  for  Sale 
OF  Farmland  Development 
Right. 
"(a)  Nonrecognition  of  Gain. — If  a  tax- 
payer sells  farmland  development  rights  to 
a  Stale  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
under  a  qualified  farmland  preservation  pro- 
gram, and  within  the  period  beginning  18 
months  before  the  date  of  such  sale  and 
ending  18  months  after  such  date,  qualified 
farming  property  is  purchased  by  the  tax- 
payer, then  gam  on  the  development  rights 
sale  shall  be  recognized  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  amount  realized  by  the  taxpayer  on 
such  sale  exceeds  tho  taxpayers  cost  of  pur- 
chasing such  qualified  farming  property. 

"(b)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Farmland  development  rights. — The 
term  farmland  development  rights'  means 
the  right  of  the  owner  of  real  property  to 
use  that  property  for  purposes  other  than 
farming  purposes. 

"(2)  Qualified  farmland  preservation 
program. — The  term  qualified  farmland 
preservation  program'  means  a  program 
which — 

"(A)  Is  established  under  the  law  of  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  that  property  cur- 
rently devoted  to  farming  purposes  will  con- 
tinue to  be  devoted  to  such  purposes,  and 
"(B)  provides  for  the  purchase  of  farmland 
development  rights  by  the  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  thereof  In  order  to  carry  out 
that  purpose. 

"(3)  Farming  pttrposes. — The  term  "farm- 
ing purposes'  shall  have  th?  same  meaning 
as  in  section  2032A  (e)(5). 

■■(4)     Qualified    farming    property. — The 
term   qualified  farming  property'  means— 
"(A)  any  real  properly. 
"(B)  any  Improvement  on  real  property,  or 
"(C)     and    Item    chargeable    to    capital 
account, 

which  Is  used  by  the  taxpayer  for  farming 
purposes. 

"( c )  Recapture. — 

"(1)  In  general. — If  a  taxpayer  who  has 
claimed  the  benefit  of  subsection  (a)  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  farmland  de- 
velopment rights — 

"(A)  devotes  the  property  from  which  the 
farmland  development  rights  were  sold  to  a 
use  other  than  farming, 

"(B)  sells  or  exchanges  such  property  for 
a  use  other  than  farming,  or 

"(C)  uses  the  qualified  farming  property 
purchased  during  the  period  described  in 
subsection  (a)  for  purposes  other  than  farm- 
ing purposes  within  the  5-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  sale  of  such  farm- 
land development  rights. 


then  there  shall  be  included  In  the  taxable 
Income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  not  recog- 
nized under  subsection  (a).  

"(2)  Sale  ob  exchange  fob  use  other 
than  farming. — For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1)(B),  a  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  hav- 
ing sold  or  exchanged  property  for  a  use 
other  than  farming  If  the  taxpayer  knew 
that  the  property  was  going  to  be  devoted 
by  the  person  acquiring  such  property,  di- 
rectly or  through  another  party  or  trans- 
action, to  purposes  other  than  farming  pur- 
poses.". 

(b)    Clexical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  1041.  Rollover   of   grain   from   sale   of 
farmland  development  rights.". 
Sec.  2.  One-Time  Exclusion  of  Grain  Pbom 
Sale    of    Farmland    Development 
Rights    by    iNDrvniuAL    Who    Has 
Attained  Age  55. 
(a)  In  General. — Part  III  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of    1954    (relating   to   Items  specifically   ex- 
cluded from  gross  income)    is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  128  as  129  and  by  In- 
serting after  section  127  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  128.  One-Time    Exclusion     or    Gain 
From  Sale  of  Farmland  Devel- 
opment   Rights    by    Individual 
Who  Has  Attained  Age  55. 
"(a)    Genebal  Rule. — At  the  election  of 
the  taxpayer,  gross  income  does  not  Include 
gain  from  the  sale  of  farmland  development 
rights  (as  defined  in  section  1041(b)(1))  to 
a   Slate   or   a   political   subdivision   thereof 
under  a  qualified  farmland  pressrvatlon  pro- 
gram (as  defined  in  section  1041(b)  (2)  If— 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  has  attained  the  age  of 
55  before  the  date  of  such  sale,  and 

"(2)  during  the  5-year  period  ending  on 
the  date  of  the  sale,  the  property  from  which 
the  farmland  development  rights  were  sold 
has  been  owned  and  used  by  the  taxpayer  for 
farming  purposes  (as  defined  in  section 
2032A(e)  (5) )  for  periods  aggregating  3  years 
or  more. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"  ( 1 )  Dollar  limftation. — The  amount  of 
the  gain  excluded  from  gross  Income  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  $100,000 
($50.0(X)  in  the  case  of  a  separate  return  by 
a  married  individual). 

"(2)  Application  to  only  i  sale.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  sale  by  the 
taxpayer  If  an  election  by  the  taxpayer  or  his 
spouse  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
anv  other  sale  is  in  effect. 

"(c)  Election. — An  election  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  made  or  revoked  at  any  time 
before  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  mak- 
ing a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  the  sale  or  exchange  occurred,  and 
shall  be  made  or  revoked  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 
In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  Is  married,  an 
election  under  subsection  (a)  or  a  revocation 
thereof  may  be  made  only  If  the  spouse  joins 
in  such  election  or  revocation. 
"(d)  Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Property  held  jointly;  property  of 
DECEASED  SPOUSE — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  rules  set  forth  In  paragraphs  (1). 
(2).  (4).  (6).  and  (8)  of  section  121(d)  shall 
apply  to  sales  to  which  this  section  applies. 
"(2)  Property  used  in  part  for  farming. — 
In  the  case  of  property  only  portion  of  which, 
during  the  5-year  period  ending  on  the  dale 
of  the  sale,  has  been  owned  and  used  by  the 
taxpayer  for  farming  purposes  for  periods 
aggregating  3  years  or  more,  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the  gain 
from  the  s.ile  of  such  property  as  is  deter- 
mined, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  attributable  to  the  portion  of 


the    property    so    owned    and    used    by   the 
taxpiayer.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  item  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  128.  One-time  exclusion  of  gain  from 
sale    of    farmland    development 
rights  by  individual  who  has  at- 
tained age  55. 
"Sec.  129.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts.". 
Sec.  3.  Charttabu:  Contribution  Deduction 
Allowed    for    Gain    Foregone    by 
Reason  of  Sale  op  Farmland  De- 
velopment Rights. 

Section  172  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  charitable,  etc..  contri- 
butions and  gifts)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsections  (1)  and  (j)  as  subsections 
(J)  and  (k),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (h)  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

'(1)  Sale  of  Farmland  Development 
Rights. — In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  sells 
farmland  development  rights  (as  defined  in 
section  1041(b)(1))  to  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  thereof  under  a  qualified  farm- 
land preservation  program  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1041(b)(2)).  the  taxpayer  shall  be 
treated,  for  purposes  of  this  section,  as  hav- 
ing made  a  charitable  contribution  to  the 
State  or  a  pollllcal  subdivision  thereof  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which — 

"  ( 1 )  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
with  respect  to  which  the  farmland  develop- 
ment rights  were  sold  (determined,  as  of  the 
day  before  the  date  on  which  such  rights 
were  sold,  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  and 
best  permissible  use  of  such  property)  minus 
the  value  of  such  property  as  farmland  (de- 
termine as  of  such  date) .  exceeds 

"(2)   the  gain  from  the  sale  of  the  farm- 
land development  rights  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  section  1(M1).". 
Sec  4.  EStective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  sales  occurring  after 
December  31,  1980. 

(From  the  Washington  Post] 
Digging  in:   Tillers  of  the  Soil  Persist  in 

Area  Despite  the  Bih-ldozer's  Advance 
(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

No  more  than  20  miles  from  midtown 
Washington,  at  the  outer  edge  of  cosmopoli- 
tan sprawl,  the  Real  America  begins. 

It  is  a  Jostled  America  of  uneasy  accommo- 
dation with  the  developer's  advancing  bull- 
dozer, but  it  Is  still  the  stuff  of  nostalgic  old 
calendars — barns,  silos  and  human  beings 
who  wrest  a  living  from  the  soil. 

On  the  capitals  fringes,  men  drive  pickup 
trucks  and  wear  hats  with  farming  logos.  Or- 
chards and  small  produce  stands  dot  the 
blacktopped  roads.  Corn,  wheat  and  soybeans 
march  from  fence  to  fence.  As  In  agricul- 
tural Iowa,  signs  announce  Implement  deal- 
ers, hybrid  corn  plantings.  4-H  clubs. 

This  is  working  farm  country,  for  sure.  The 
quick  Impression  may  be  that  urbanization 
since  World  War  II  has  dealt  a  knockout  blow 
to  farming  in  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
counties  ringing  the  District  of  Columbia. 
That  is  certainly  true  of  Arlington  County; 
for  all  practical  purposes.  It  Is  gone — con- 
verted to  a  large  bedroom. 

In  neighboring  counties  around  the  Capi- 
tal Beltway,  however,  the  blow  has  been  less 
severe.  The  city  continues  to  chew  up  farm- 
land, but  the  area's  farming  Industry— while 
contributing  a  relative  pittance  in  terms  of 
national  food  supply— remains  surprisingly 
vigorous. 

Tobacco  is  a  prized  and  major  crop  In 
Prince  George's  County,  bringing  farmers  In- 
come of  well  over  $3  million  annually.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  from  little  farms  outside  the 
Beltway  find  their  way  Into  the  city's  fancy 
restaurants  and  stock   some  of  the"  super- 
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operations. 

Montgomery  and  Fairfax  coun- 
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I  New  York.  Locally  grown  hay  and 

the  hogs  and  cattle  that  populate 

Urbanization,  with  Its  demand 

drass  sod.  has  stimulated  a  boom- 

fVm  business  In  the  region. 
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Fairfax  County  land  remains  for 

agriculture,  and  there  are  only 

time  farmers  left  in  the  county. 
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irould  maintain  that  this  farming 

anywhere   close    to   making   the 

agriculturally  self-sufficient.  It 

though   statistics   show    that 

produces  enough   beef  to  give 

t  of  the  county  13  pounds  a  year. 

to  give  everyone  a  third  of  a 

and  enough  grain   to  provide  a 

ind  a  half  of  bread. 

tributes  to  the  food  chain,  but 

tjiese  statistics  mislead.  The'  U.S. 

census  of  1978.  Just  published. 

with  187  farms,  with  an  aver- 

109  acres.  That's  nine  more  farms 

(^unty  showed  In  the  1970  census. 

on? 

lAatter   of   definitions.   A   two-acre 

ojter  Fairfax,  where  a  fellow  keeps 

the  children,  counts  statistically 

If  it  has  gross  sales  of  $1,000  or 

year.  The  guy  sells  the  horse  for 

anjl    suddenly    he's    counted    as    a 


1  Jng  ago.  this  was  all  open  coimtry. 

t  along  both  sides  of  the  Potomac. 

encompassing  some  of  the  richest  farmland 

where  generations  of  families 

dutifully  tilled  the  soli  and  mined  its 

1954,    there   was   enough    wheat 

Montgomery    County    that    more 

-dozen  voting  places  were  needed 

accommodate  a  farmers'  marketing-quota 


iif 


g(  neratlons  of  those  same  families 

land  In  many  places,  and  while 

rs  may  roll,  they  cannot  quash 

Todd  Butler.  26.  an  agriculture 

f    the    University    of    Maryland. 

his  family  in  upper  Montgomery, 

t  Bcent  living  from  fruits  and  vege- 

can    hear    the    hum    of   distant 

he  is  undaunted. 

fuming  300  acres,  but  we  only  own 

t.  It  becomes  risk  to  plant  more 

don't  own,"  he  said,  referring  to 

inty  of  growing  costly  fruit  trees 

on  another  owner's  property. 

ling  that  Montgomery  County's 

lands   protection    program   will 

I  levelopment  away.  But  when  and 

comes  that  we  can't  farm   (here| 

intend   to   farm   somewhere." 

Montgomery  County  government  has 

in   recent  years  to  protect  the 

farm  base  by  adopting  an  inno- 

protection   plan,  one  of  a  very 

country.    This    new    program. 

t  fall,  complements  a  state  law 

taxation   of   working   farms   at 

rather  than  at  rates  reflecting 

levelopment  value  of  the  land. 

have  marked  off  73.000  acres  in 

the  upper  end  of  the  county 


ss  farm  re5erve.  A  home  built  in  that  area 
may  be  on  a  parcel  no  smaller  than  25 
acres — an  approach  that  stops  the  subdivid- 
ing. Developers  or  land  owners  with  prop- 
erty in  the  farm  reserve  area,  meanwhile, 
will  be  given  special  rights  to  build  more 
densely  in  other  parts  of  Montgomery. 

'  Most  farmland  in  the  county  has  been 
leaded  by  farmers,"  said  Melissa  Banach.  a 
planner  with  the  Maryland-National  Capital 
Parks  and  Planning  Commission.  "As  time 
goes  on  with  this  new  pro2;ram,  farmers 
will  be  able  to  own  their  land  outright,  buy- 
ing it  at  its  farm  value,  while  the  owner 
keeps  the  rights  to  develop  elsewhere.  I'm 
very  excited  about  this." 

Montgomery  farmers  have  reacted  to  the 
plan  in  a  mixed  way.  Some  complain  that 
it  deprives  them  of  the  right  to  turn  a  clear 
profit  by  selling  out  to  speculators  or  de- 
velopers after  years  of  struggling  with  low 
farm  income.  Others  see  it  as  their  salvation, 
providing  a  chance  for  ownership  and  perm- 
anence on  the  land. 

Neither  Prince  George's  nor  Fairfax  has 
made  such  a  move  toward  setting  aside  agri- 
cultural preserves,  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
inaction  that  makes  a  full-time  farmer  like 
W.  A.  Gallahan  III  uneasy. 

Gallahan  and  his  two  sons  raise  tobacco 
and  pick-your-own  fruits  and  vegetables  on 
a  spread  In  Prince  George's  near  Clinton. 
The  land  has  been  in  the  family  since  1865. 
and  while  heavy  urban  development  hasn't 
squeezed  them  yet,  they  feel  it  coming. 

"We're  not  about  to  go  from  here."  Gal- 
lahan said  the  other  day.  pausing  from  the 
grueling  work  of  hanging  racks  of  gentle 
green  tobacco  leaves  in  a  drying  barn.  Added 
his  son  Mike.  27:  "No.  I  think  there's  a  fu- 
ture in  this.  People  go  crazy  for  our  straw- 
berries and  the  fresh  vegetables." 

But  the  urban  bogyman  is  nearby.  Just 
outside  the  tobacco  barn  stands  what  used 
to  be  the  Gallahans'  nine-foot-deep  irriga- 
tion pond.  It's  a  bog  now.  filled  with  uncon- 
trolled sediment  from  a  subdivision  develop- 
ment on  a  hill  Just  above  the  farm. 

"A  farmer  shouldn't  have  to  pay  for  some- 
thing like  that,"  the  elder  Gallahan  said, 
"but  it  forced  us  to  build  a  new  pond  and 
put  In  a  new  irrigation  system." 

In  the  big  picture,  the  pressure  on  farm- 
ers to  sell  their  land  for  high-priced  develop- 
ments is  Intense,  and  only  the  toughest  sur- 
vive. Prince  George's  for  example,  had  2.120 
farms  in  1950.  By  1960.  that  was  down  to 
1.251.  Today,  extension  agent  David  Conrad 
reports,  the  county  has  slightly  fewer  than 
680  farms. 

What  that  means  to  many  farmers — those 
who  want  to  stay  in  agriculture — is  finding 
ways  to  accommodate  and  compensate.  As 
Richard  D.  Wootton.  administrator  of  the 
Montgomery  County  extension  service,  put 
It:  "Some  of  the  best  agricultural  land  in 
this  county  now  Is  under  Silver  Spring.  It 
turns  out  that  the  best  farm  land  is  also 
the  best  land  for  urban  development." 

One  result  Is  that  farmers  pushed  toward 
less-green  pastures  must  learn  to  cope  with 
poorer  quality  land  and  cope  with  smaller 
amounts  of  it.  Many,  according  to  Wootton. 
are  not  doing  badly  with  the  land  that's  left. 

And  others  who  in  the  past  might  have 
made  no  effort  to  work  their  small  holdings 
are  now  trjing  their  hand.  "There  is  a  trend 
toward  self-sufficiency.  More  and  more  people 
are  making  an  effort  to  get  a  payoff  from 
the  land  as  their  holding  goes  beyond  20 
acres."  he  said. 

They  seek  the  advice  of  the  extension 
agents,  experts  in  a  program  run  Jointly  by 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  they  turn  to 
innovative  techniques  to  get  farming  payoffs 

No-till  cultivation,  for  example,  a  tech- 
nique that  minimizes  fuel  use  with  no  plow- 
ing and  lessens  soil  erosion,  was  introduced 
years  ago  by  extension  agent  Bob  Raver  and 


is  used  now  almoet  exclusively  in  Mont- 
gomery for  such  crops  as  corn  and  soybeans 
that  put  heavy  strains  on  the  land.  Prom 
Montgomery's  early  successes,  no-till  has 
spread  throughout  Maryland  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  region. 

Other  farmers  with  smaller  amounts  of 
land  have  gone  into  fruit  and  vegetable  pro- 
duction, specializing  In  pick-your-own 
(PYO)  operations,  which  bring  customers  to 
the  farm  and  reduce  the  grower's  harvest 
and  marketing  costs. 

Some  go  it  alone  with  little  or  no  outside 
Income.  Others  depend  on  a  spouse  to  help 
the  farm's  cash-flow  needs.  "The  economy 
here,"  agent  Wootton  said,  "is  geared  to  the 
two-income  family,  so  this  pulls  together  to 
make  a  package — a  husband  on  the  land,  the 
wife  out  working,  earning  the  benefits  and 
the  cash  they  need.  This  approach  is  evolv- 
ing In  Montgomery  County." 

Such  Is  the  case  with  Benonl  Allnutt.  29. 
whose  wife  works  away  from  home  while  he 
operates  his  pick-your-own  Homestead  Farm 
near  Poolesvllle.  Allnutt  uses  his  fathers 
land,  depends  on  his  wife  for  the  quick  In- 
fusions of  cash  while  he  tends  the  crops. 

Allnutt  grew  up  on  this  farm,  went  to 
Kentucky  to  study  horticulture  and  then 
came  home  to  Montgomery  County  to  work 
as  a  landscaping  salesman.  But  the  land  was 
where  he  belonged,  he  decided,  and  he 
started  the  PYO  farm,  a  burgeoning  new  type 
of  agriculture  in  the  capital  region. 

The  future  in  farming?  "I'm  optimistic." 
Allnutt  said.  "It  means  a  lot  when  someone 
tells  you  you  grow  the  best  cantaloupes  in 
the  world."* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  1714.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  OfQce  and  Courthouse  Building  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  the  "John  W.  Peck 
Building":  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

JOHK  W.   PECK  BUILDING 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  introduce 
today  legislation  to  acknowledge  the 
achievements  of  Judge  John  W.  Peck, 
senior  circuit  judge  for  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  outstanding  service  he  has 
given  to  our  judicial  system,  this  legisla- 
tion designates  the  U.S.  Post  Office  and 
Court  House  in  Cincinnati  as  the  John 
W.  Peck  Building. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting  that  this 
building  bear  Judge  Peck's  name,  for  he 
has  served  with  great  distinction  in  this 
building  for  nearly  two  decades. 

Judge  Peck's  involvement  with  the  law 
and  career  as  a  public  servant  did  not 
begin  in  1969,  however.  Upon  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Cincinnati  School 
of  Law  in  1938.  he  joined  the  law  firm  of 
Peck,  Shaffer,  and  Williams  in  Cincin- 
nati. He  remained  at  that  law  firm  until 
1947.  except  for  a  brief  3-year  period  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  where  he  served  as  a  cap- 
tain in  the  European  theater  during 
World  War  II.  Prom  1947  to  1949  he  was 
executive  assistant  to  Gov.  Frank  J. 
Lausche,  who  later  served  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  the  country  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
for  12  years.  From  1951  to  1953,  Judge 
Peck  served  as  tax  commissioner  to  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

Judge  Peck's  career  on  the  bench  be- 
gan in  1953  when  he  became  a  judge  for 
the  court  of  common  pleas  in  Cincinnati. 
In  1958,  he  joined  the  Ohio  supreme 
court  bench,  where  he  served  until  his 
appointment  to  the  U.S.  district  court  in 
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1961  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  In 
1965,  President  Lyndon  Johnson  ap- 
pointed Judge  Peck  to  the  Sixth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Although  he  elected  to 
become  a  senior  judge  for  the  circuit  last 
year,  he  has  by  no  means  retired  and 
continues  to  carry  a  full  caseload. 

As  testimony  to  Judge  Peck's  com- 
pentence.  he  has  been  designated  by 
the  Chief  Justice  to  sit  on  a  special  emer- 
gency court  of  appeals  which  hears  very 
complicated  oil-related  litigation.  Also, 
former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  ap- 
pointed Judge  Peck  to  a  special  commis- 
sion to  revamp  the  Criminal  Code. 

Judge  Peck's  judicial  duties  have  not 
prevented  him  from  giving  his  time  and 
energy  to  professional  organizations  and 
educational  institutions.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Federal  Bar 
Associations,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Cincinnati  Chapter  of  the 
Federal  Bar.  He  is  a  past  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Miami  University, 
and  for  many  years,  he  taught  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Law. 

As  an  interesting  note.  I  might  add 
that  Judge  Peck's  uncle,  also  named 
John  W.  Peck,  served  as  a  U.S.  district 
court  judge  in  the  same  building  this 
legislation  would  designate  as  the  John 
W.  Peck  Building. 

Next  Tuesday,  October  13.  1981,  wiU 
mark  the  20th  anniversary  of  Judge 
Peck's  swearing-in  rs  a  Federal  judge.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  more  appropirate  way 
to  honor  both  a  great  jurist  and  the  law 
itself.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort  through  their  support  of  S. 
1714.* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  1715.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  eliminate  special  rules 
for  leases;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SPECIAL  RtTLES  FOR  LEASES 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  eliminate 
a  provision  in  the  tax  bill  just  passed  by 
Congress  having  to  do  with  the  issue  of 
leasing  provisions  for  corporations.  I  be- 
lieve that  legislation  was  adopted  by 
Congress  without  adequate  review  and 
without  full  consideration.  As  a  separate 
issue  it  received  virtually  no  debate  in 
the  Senate  Chamber.  Yet  tiiis  provision 
will  cost  the  Federal  Treasury  an  esti- 
mated $27  billion  over  the  next  5  years — 
and  many  experts  believe  the  cost  will 
be  much  higher. 

This  provision  is  extremely  arcane,  but 
it  is  also  extremely  profitable  for  many 
corporations.  It  even  has  a  provision  to 
allow  retroactivity,  so  that  companies 
can  take  advantage  for  the  full  period 
of  1981. 

Under  this  provision,  the  so-called 
leasirig  provision,  companies  that  have 
little  or  no  taxable  income  are  able  to 
"sell"  the  tax  writeoffs  they  would  enjoy 
if  they  were  more  profitable. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
describes  in  detail  how  this  provision 
works: 

A  hypothetical  company  called  Chry- 
ford  spends  $100  million  for  new  equip- 
ment to  retool  its  plants.  Chryford  has 
been  operating  in  the  red  and  conse- 
quently cannot  use  the  full  investment 
tax  credit,  worth  $10  million,  or  the  ac- 


celerated depreciation,  worth  $46  million 
over  5  years  to  a  p>rofl table  company. 

Under  the  new  law — still  using  tiie 
Post  example — Chryford  could,  within 
90  days  of  buying  the  equipment,  to  a 
profitable  company — a  computer  or  oil 
company,  for  example — and  in  effect 
"sell"  the  equipment  to  the  profitable 
company. 

The  profitable  company  has  no  real  in- 
terest in  owning  the  equipment,  except 
for  the  resultant  tax  advantages.  In  fact, 
under  this  exceptionally  loose  law  gov- 
erning this  transaction,  the  profitable 
company  does  not  even  have  to  take  legal 
title  to  the  equipment,  just  something 
calle.-l  the  "tax  title. "  Ownership,  prop- 
erty tax  liability,  responsibility  for  up- 
keep insiu-ance  coverage,  and  everything 
else  stays  with  Chryford. 

In  the  final  accounting,  Chryford  gets 
to  buy  the  equipment  at  a  $15  million 
discount,  and  the  profitable  company 
gets  $1.6  million  out  front  and  a  4-year 
interest-free  loan  totaling  $10,143,000. 

The  fact  is  nobody  knows  exactly  how 
much  this  provision  will  cost  the  Treas- 
ury. But  we  do  know  that  a  major  tax 
provision  slipped  through  Congress  with 
virtually  no  scrutiny.  I  believe  this  pro- 
vision should  be  repealed  until  it  can  be 
more  thoroughly  examined. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  David  Stock- 
man appeared  before  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  and  informed  us  that  we  must 
find  another  $16  billion  in  spending  cuts 
in  order  to  hold  the  budget  deficit  to  $43 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  For  the  first 
time,  the  administration  is  also  starting 
to  look  at  "revenue  enhancement"  provi- 
sions—users' fees  and  tax  expenditures — 
to  raise  $3  biUion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  believe  the  time  is  long  past  when 
we  can  ignore  the  spending  side  of  the 
ledger.  Tax  revenues  are  being  lost  to 
the  Treasury  in  billions  of  dollars  and 
they  are  going  for  no  productive  purpose. 
Oil  companies  are  still  allowed  to  write 
off  intangible  drilling  costs,  which  cost 
the  Treasury  $2  billion  a  year,  even  when 
the  oil  industry  is  enjoying  record  profits. 
The  industrial  revenue  bonds  are  being 
used  to  subsidize  McDonald's  hamburger 
stands  and  racketball  clubs,  costing  the 
Treasury  $500  million  a  year.  There  are 
billions  of  dollars  in  lost  revenues 
through  such  loopholes.  I  believe  they 
should  be  closed  before  we  continue  to 
slash  away  at  more  social  programs. 

I  believe  this  leasing  provision  in  the 
new  tax  bill  is  another  example  of  the 
rich  getting  richer,  while  the  poor  get 
poorer.  I  am  introducing  this  legislation 
to  repeal  the  new  leasing  provision  be- 
cause it  is  costly  and  it  is  wTong.  I  urge 
the  Finance  Committee  to  act  quickly  on 
this  repeal,  so  we  can  avoid  these  lost 
revenues  in  1982  and  beyond. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  articles  relating  to  the 
subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  5,  1981 1 

THREE  Who  Sowed  Tax  Provision  Reap 

ITS  Business  Bonanza 

(By  Thomas  B.  Edsall) 

A  controversial  provision  In  the  1981  tax 
bill   allowing   corporations  in  effect  to  sell 


lax  breaks  they  cannot  use  was  engineered 
in  large  part  by  three  former  Treasury  De- 
partment officials  who  now  represent  com- 
panies standing  to  reap  significant  shares 
of  the  •27  billion  bonanza  over  the  next  six 
years. 

Their  success  In  winning  approval  of  what 
amounts  to  a  backdoor  federal  tax  subsidy 
to  unprofitable  companies  reflects  the  power 
exercised  by  the  business  community  In  the 
development  of  the  administration's  t749 
blUlon  tax  blU. 

The  new  provision  permits  corporations  to 
enter  Into  lease  transactions  existing  more 
on  paper  than  in  fact — a  kind  of  fiscal 
netherworld  In  which  businesses  with  low 
profits,  or  none,  can  "sell"  unusable  tax 
credits  and  depreciation  deductions  to  prof- 
itable firms. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates  that 
this  one  section  of  the  bill  will  result  in  lost 
revenues  totaling  $27  bUllon  through  1986. 
although  many  business  executives  and  law- 
yers in  the  field  believe  the  figure  will  be 
far  higher. 

The  key  figures  behind  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  adopt  the  provision,  each 
of  whom  considers  it  to  be  an  economically 
sound  way  of  spreading  encouraging  invest- 
ment and  of  the  lax  breaks  evenly  in  the 
corporate  community,  are  the  following: 

Ernest  S  Christian.  Jr..  a  partner  In  the 
lobbying  firm  of  Patton.  Boggs  and  Blow 
whose  clients  Include  the  Chrysler  Corp  , 
which  is  already  planning  to  "sell  "  its  tax 
credits.  Christian,  legislative  counsel  for  the 
Treasury  In  1973-74  and  deputy  assistant 
treasury  secretary  for  tax  policy  In  1974-75. 
said  he  has  been  working  overtime  since  the 
passage  of  the  legislation,  putting  together 
deals  In  which  low-profit  firms  or  those 
running  in  the  red  will  "lease"  Investments 
exceeding  $1  billion  to  profitable  companies 
These  leases,  he  said,  really  amount  to  the 
selling  of  $560  million  or  more  In  tax  breaks 
over  the  next  five  years,  of  which  $190  mil- 
lion translates  into  tax  breaks  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Charles  E.  Walker,  of  Charles  E.  Walker 
Associates,  whcse  status  among  Washing- 
ton lobbyists  has  reached  Its  zenith  with  the 
election  of  President  Reagan  Walker,  un- 
der secretary  of  the  treasury  from  1969  to 
1972  and  deputy  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
1972  and  1973.  includes  among  his  clients 
such  capital-intensive  companies  as  Ford 
Motor  Co..  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  American 
Airlines  and  Trans  World  Airlines,  all  of 
which  would  be  unable  to  profit  fully  from 
the  basic  elements  of  the  business  tax  cuts 
without  the  ability  to  "sell"  tax  breaks. 

Fraderick  W.  Hickman,  assistant  treasury 
secretary  for  tax  pclicy  from  1972  through 
1975.  Hickman  Is  widely  credited  by  col- 
leagues with  coming  up  with  the  basic  leas- 
ing concept  adopted.  A  partner  in  the  Chica- 
go law  firm  of  Hopkins.  Sutter.  Mulroy. 
Davis  and  Bacon.  Hickman  said  he  was  put- 
ting together  deals  on  a  srale  similar  to  that 
01  Christian,  about  $1  billion. 

These  three  men  played  critical  roles  in 
the  leasing  ttuc  provisions:  Hickman  produc- 
ing the  idea.  Walker  and  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  his  corporate  clientele  "soften- 
up"  Treasury  officials  reluctant  to  take  a 
provision  that  mi^ht  appear  to  be  a  federal 
subsidy,  and  Christian  nurturing  the  pro- 
vlsicn  through  the  complex  paths  from  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  the  Senate 
floor  Into  the  House  version  and  finally 
through  the  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee. 

The  drive  to  create  the  new  mechanism 
grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  basic  business 
tax  cut  was  larger  and  offered  more  beneflts 
than  many  companies  could  use. 

The  basic  cut  ♦ook  the  form  of  a  deprecia- 
tion speedup,  allowing  companies  to  depre- 
ciate new  investments  at  a  rate  significantly 
faster  than  the  actual  useful  "life"  of  the 
machinery,  bulldlnj-s,  cars,  trucks  purchased. 
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lion and  the  profitable  compaay  Is  ahead  by 
$1.9  million. 

For  the  next  five  years — the  accelerated- 
depreciation  period  for  the  equipment — the 
profitable  company  would  "pay"  Chryford 
annual  paj-ments  of  $25,356,820  (principal 
and  Interest  at  15  percent  on  the  $100  mil- 
lion) and  Chryford  would  pay  a  "rental" 
or  "lease"  fee  back  to  the  profitable  company 
of  exactly  the  same  amount.  These  payments 
would  cancel  each  other. 

Until  the  last  of  the  five  years,  the  profit- 
able company  would  be  able  to  deduct  de- 
preciation on  the  equipment,  reducing  Its 
tax  liability  by  a  total  of  $10,143,200  over  four 
years.  The  profitable  company  would  owe 
this  same  amount  to  the  federal  government 
as  a  tax  liability  In  the  fifth  year,  but  the 
money  for  those  four  years  would  function 
as  the  equivalent  of  an  Interest-free  loan 
of  $10,143,200. 

In  sum,  Chryford  gets  to  buy  the  equip- 
ment at  a  $15  million  discount,  and  the 
profitable  company  gets  $1.6  million  out 
front  and  a  four-year  Interest-free  loan 
totaling  $10,143,200. 

Asked  about  his  interest  In  the  provision 
at  this  point.  Christian  said  that  until  the 
concept  was  adopted  by  Treasury  he  had  no 
clients  with  a  direct  Interest  in  leasing  as 
a  way  of  shifting  tax  benefits. 

But  soon  after  the  approach  was  accepted. 
"it  was  at  that  stage  that  I  had  from  then 
on  a  very  substantial  Interest  in  the  matter 
and  spent  a  lot  of  time  working  on  the  sub- 
ject." he  said. 

Christian  contends  that  the  leasing  provi- 
sions of  the  1S81  tax  bill  are  "marvelous" 
and  will  emerge  as  "one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant developments  in  the  tax  law." 

As  for  providing  the  legal  work  for  lease 
arrangements,  he  said,  "In  one  form  or  an- 
other, I'm  probably  Involved  In  close  to  a 
billion  dollars.  ...  I've  been  working  hard, 
that's  all  I  can  tell  you." 

Hickman  said  he  had  picked  up  about  the 
same  amoimt  of  business.  "I  think  that  our 
office  and  Christian's  office,  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  Involved  In  the  genesis  of 
the  thing.  .  .  .  undoubtedly  |we  are]  heavier 
in  It  than  the  normal  office." 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Aug.  18,  1981] 

Corporate  Food  Stamps 

I  By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

Ernie  Christian  is  working  overtime  these 
days  negotiating  tax  deals,  following  the 
time-honored  custom  of  lawyer-lobbyists: 
first  you  write  the  law.  then  you  write  the 
deals. 

Christian  Is  a  top  tax  attorney  with  the 
Washington  firm  of  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow. 
The  provision  that  has  him  preoccupied  is  an 
obscure  section  of  the  new  tax  law  for  which 
he — and  a  few  Treasury  officials — can  right- 
fully claim  paternity.  What  it  does  Is  create 
an  open  bazaar  for  tax  write-offs:  if  a  com- 
pany has  more  write-off  than  It  can  use.  It 
can  sell  them  to  another  firm. 

The  few  specialists  who  understand  this 
provision  describe  it  in  superlatives,  though 
not  necessarily  complimentary  ones.  Alan 
Greenspan,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  under  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  calls  it  the  corporate  equivalent  of  food 
stamps. 

It  promises  to  be  a  booming  business.  By 
the  mid-1980s,  according  to  the  Treasury, 
companies  could  be  buying  and  selling  per- 
haps 810  billion  worth  of  tax  benefits  a  year. 
The  main  beneficiaries  Include  airlines,  rail- 
roads, some  steel  companies  i  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.  is  a  good  example),  some  auto  firms 
(Ford  Motor  Co.  and  Chrysler  Corp.)  and  any 
company  with  low  profits. 

Whether  it  Is  a  desirable  business  is  an- 
other question  entirely.  The  answer  depends 
largely  on  whether  you  think  that  the  tax 
code  ought  to  reward  economic  efficiency  or 


simply  promote  Investment — two  goals  that 
usually  are  believed  to  be  identical,  but  they 
aren't 

Only  once  during  the  congressional  tax 
debate  did  this  distinction  receive  any  atten- 
tion. That  happened  when  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  allowed  six  distressed 
industrle.?— autos.  steel,  paper,  airlines,  min- 
ing and  railroads — to  cash  in  unused  invest- 
ment tax  credits. 

The  10  percent  Investment  tax  credit  means 
that  a  firm  that  makes  a  $l-mllIlon  invest- 
ment can  reduce  its  taxes  $100,000.  but  many 
companies  in  the  "distressed"  industries 
didn't  have  sufficient  profits  to  use  the  credit. 
Under  the  proposal,  these  firms  would  have 
received  special  write-offs  for  some  of  their 
past  unused  credits,  perhaps  $1  billion  to  $3 
billion  worth. 

Ridiculed  as  a  special-interest  subsidy  for 
the  inefficient,  that  proposal  didn't  make  it 
into  the  final  tax  bill.  But  tax  stamps  amount 
to  the  same  thing — except  that  they're  big- 
ger, less  visible  and  permanent.  Instead  of 
receiving  a  check  directly  from  the  Treasury, 
a  firm  sells  its  benefit  to  another  company, 
which  simply  reduces  its  own  taxes. 

To  understand  its  implications  better,  con- 
sider two  firms.  Both  have  $100  million  in 
.sales,  both  make  the  same  product  (say.  de- 
tergent), but  firm  A  has  pretax  profits  of  $15 
million  and  firm  B  breaks  even.  Firm  A  is 
more  efficient:  it  either  operates  at  less  cost  or 
ma;:es  a  superior  detergent. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  companies 
that  make  different  products — say.  detergent 
and  roller  skates.  If  the  roller-skate  company 
isn't  profitable,  either  it's  operating  inef- 
ficiently or  people  don't  want  enough  skates 
to  support  a  profitable  price.  In  the  real 
world,  of  course,  these  firms  are  the  Chryslers 
and  the  Pan  Americans. 

The  Justification  for  helping  such  firms 
reflects  a  welfare  mentality.  Lobbyists  such 
as  Christian  view  taxes  as  an  active  level  of 
government  economic  management  In  the 
case,  to  promote  Investment.  Why  should 
low-profit  or  unprofitable  comparUes  be  de- 
nied benefits  if  they  do  what  the  govern- 
ment wants?  Clearly,  unfair. 

The  Administration  embraced  much  the 
same  approach.  To  stimulate  Investment,  it 
drastically  cut  depreciation  lives — the  peri- 
od over  which  firms  can  deduct  the  cost  of 
an  investment.  These  "lives"  now  have  vir- 
tually no  relationship  to  the  actual  useful 
life  of  the  Investment.  The  generosity  of 
these  write-offs  means,  paradoxically,  that 
many  currently  low-profit  firms  soon  won't 
have  any  taxable  profits.  They  wont  be  able 
to  use  all  their  depreciation  or  investment 
tax  credits. 

Not  only  did  this  seem  discriminatory, 
but.  in  the  view  of  some  Treasury  officials.  It 
risked  giving  some  firms  such  huge  unreal- 
ized tax  benefits  that  they  would  become 
candidates  for  "uneconomic"  mergers.  Tax 
stamps  were  the  Ingenious  answer. 

The  basic  issue  here  is  whether  society 
benefits  more  by  having  only  highly  profit- 
able firms  make  Investments  or  by  treating 
hisrh-  and  low-profit  firms  equally. 

The  reasons  for  poor  profitability  stretch 
well  beyond  inefficiency,  poor  management 
and  imwanted  products.  Outmoded  labor- 
management  relations  have  hobbled  some 
Industries,  both  steel  and  autos  suffer  from 
excessively  high  wages,  which  overprice  their 
products  and  keep  demand  down. 

But  showering  corporate  losers  with  pref- 
erential tax  treatment — tax  subsidies — isn't 
the  answer  to  these  problems.  Indeed,  they 
may  make  them  worse.  They  increase  cash 
flow  (that's  the  point,  after  all)  and  make  it 
easier  to  evade  fundamental  sources  of 
weakness. 

In  practice,  we  may  perpetuate  bad  habits 
and  promote  poor  Investments.  We  may  get 
too  many  electric  generating  plants  because 
electric  rates  are  held  too  low,  demand  is  too 
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high  and  tax  benefiU  are  too  generous.  We 
may  be  promoting  more  traditional  heavy 
Industry  at  the  expense  of  fewer  advances 
in  high-technology  areas. 

/U  this  stemmed  from  an  uncritical  ac- 
ceptance of  the  link  between  higher  invest- 
ment and  economic  progress.  Most  econo- 
mists think  that  some  extra  investment  Ls 
desirable  and  that  Inflation  made  deprecia- 
tion write-offs  unrealUtlc  in  the  19708.  But 
the  solution  that  emerged  in  this  tax  bill 
goes  well  beyond  sensible  compensation. 

The  free-market  alternative  was  to  adjust 
depreciation  schedules  modestly,  eliminate 
the  Investment  tax  credit  and  then  cut  the 
basic  corporate  tax  rate.  That  was  too  simple. 
It  would  have  obviated  the  need  for  many 
high-priced  lawyers  and  accountants  to 
evade  taxes  and  trade  benefits.  And  it 
wouldn't  have  left  much  to  plug  lor  in  the 
future.  Perish  the  thought. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  27. 
1981] 
Business    Bonanza:    New    Tax    Law    Makes 
Once-Unusable  Credits  a  Boon  for  Ma'Ny 

FIBMS 

(By  Leonard  M.  Apcar  and  Robert  W.  Merry) 

Washington.— At  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  Ford  Motor  Co.  was  sitting  on  $340 
million  In  tax  credits  that  it  couldn't  use 
CSX  Corp..  which  owns  the  Chessie  railroad 
system,  was  holding  $200  million  of  unusable 
credits,  and  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  bad 
nearly  $150  million. 

The  companies  couldn't  use  the  tax  breaks 
because  they  didn't  owe  enough  taxes 
against  which  to  apply  the  benefits.  But 
starting  with  tax  credits  that  the  concerns 
accumulate  this  year,  all  that  has  changed. 

Thanks  to  Congress  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, these  companies  and  thou- 
sands like  them  can  cash  in  on  the  generous 
corporate-tax  reductions  in  the  recently 
passed  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  even  If 
they  don't  owe  any  taixes.  Essentially,  they 
can  sell  their  depreciation  deductions  and 
Investment  tax  credits  to  well-heeled  com- 
panies wanting  to  reduce  their  own  taxes. 

Such  tax-break  transfers  could  revolution- 
ize corpuraie  nnance.  experts  say.  The  new 
tax  rules  greatly  liberalize  federal  rules  gov- 
erning so-called  leveraged  tax  leasing.  Under 
such  arrangements  a  company  with  unusable 
tax  breaks  can  lease  equipment — usually 
through  a  leasing  firm — and  a  profitable 
company  can  put  up  some  of  the  cost  of 
the  equipment  in  return  for  the  first  com- 
pany's tax  credits. 

HUGE  transfers  LIKELY 

The  new  rules  can  be  used  to  transfer  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  tax  credits  from  company 
to  company  through  the  loosest  kinds  of 
lease  arrangements.  Most  of  these  arrange- 
ments will  be  leasing  agreements  on  paper 
only.  For  example,  a  profitable  energy  com- 
pany can  "lease"  assembly-line  tooling  to 
an  ailing  auto  maker  by  swapping  cash  for 
tax  benefits  within  the  framework  of  a 
lease:  the  energy  company  doesn't  physi- 
cally lease  equipment  to  the  auto  maker,  but 
merely  arranges  for  the  lease  through  an 
agreement  with  the  auto  company  •  •  •  The 
new  tax  rules  greatly  liberalize  federal  rules 
governing  so-called  leveraged  tax  leasing. 
Under  such  arrangements,  a  company  with 
unusable  tax  breaks  can  lease  equipment — 
usually  through  a  leasing  firm — and  a  profit- 
able company  can  put  up  some  of  the  cost  of 
the  equipment  in  return  for  the  first  compa- 
ny's tax  credits. 

Investments  generate  tax  breaks  because 
companies  buying  property  and  equipment 
with  at  least  a  five-year  life  receive  a  10*;; 
Investment  tax  credit  based  on  the  purchase 
price.  Such  tax  credits  can  be  usee,  to  reduce 
the  year-end  tax  bill  for  a  profitable  con- 
cern or  can  be  spread  out  over  a  number  of 
years  to  trim  taxes. 


So  valuable  Is  information  about  the  new 
leasing  rules  and  their  effect  on  taxes  that 
earlier  this  month.  Dean  Witter  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  Capitol  Hill  to  grab  one  of 
the  first  available  copies  of  the  completed 
tax  bill  and  ship  it  off  to  New  York  to  enable 
the  firm's  Investment  experts  to  study  It  a 
day  ahead  of  competitors. 

"Any  change  offers  an  opportunity  for 
someone  who  acts  fast."  Mr  Gartland  says 
A  top  executive  at  Chrysler  Corp  .  which  fig- 
ures to  reap  huge  benefits  from  the  new  law. 
says  the  ailing  auto  maker  already  is  receiv- 
ing unsolicited  calls  from  companies  eager 
to  get  control  of  Chrysler's  huge  tax  benefits. 

Helping  Chrysler  and  other  distressed 
companies  was  partly  what  Treasury  Depart- 
ment officials  had  in  mind  when  they  devel- 
oped the  new  leasing  rules.  The  new  rules 
were  a  compromise  designed  to  palcate  cor- 
porate Interests  pushing  for  a  "refundable" 
Investment  tax  credit — that  is.  a  credit  that 
companies  lacking  tax  liability  could  take  In 
cash  In  lieu  of  tax  reductions.  That  idea, 
pushed  by  former  President  Carter,  dldnt 
get  very  far. 

Treasury  officials  also  say  the  new  rules 
were  designed  to  nullify  what  some  saw  as 
a  major  problem  stemming  from  President 
Reagan's  corporate-tax  reductions.  Without 
the  leasing  provisions,  they  say.  many  com- 
panies holding  unusable  tax  benefits  gener- 
ated by  the  bill  would  become  targets  of 
takeover  bids  by  corporations  seeking  to 
latch  onto  the  benefits  and  thus  to  reduce 
their  taxes. 

To  forestall  that,  the  administration  of- 
fered to  allow  the  easy  transfer  of  tax  bene- 
fits. In  doing  so.  it  gave  business  some  fi- 
nancing tools  that  companies  have  wanted 
for  years  but  that  the  old  law  barred. 

The  old  tax-leasing  rules,  in  effect,  pro- 
hibited any  kind  of  lease  arrangement  that 
seemed  to  be  designed  primarily  to  enable  a 
company  to  trade  its  unusable  tax  breaks  for 
cash.  To  set  up  a  legitimate  leasing  agree- 
ment under  the  old  law.  for  example,  an  air- 
line could  lease  a  new  airplane  through  a 
leasing  company  for  15  years  or  so.  with  the 
leasing  firm  putting  up  at  least  20%  of  the 
plane's  cost  and  the  other  80 ""c  coming  from 
an  unrelated  third  party. 

Generally,  the  leasing  firm  had  to  hold 
title  to  the  plane.  It  would  reap  the  benefit 
of  the  10''V  Investment  tax  credit  and  of  de- 
preciation and.  after  the  lease  ended,  would 
profit  from  the  plane's  market  value.  In  ad- 
dition, the  law  said  that  in  figuring  the 
profits  from  the  lease.  In  order  to  establish 
iU  validity,  the  leasing  firm  couldn't  look  to 
the  tax  benefits  alone;  it  had  to  make  a 
profit  apart  from  the  tax  benefits. 
sweeping  changes 
Also,  to  make  sure  that  the  lease  was 
genuine,  the  old  law  prohibited  the  lease 
from  extending  throughout  the  useful  life  of 
the  aircraft.  After  the  lease  expired,  the  air- 
line could  purchase  the  equipment  at  its  fair 
market  value,  or  the  equipment  could  be 
sold  to  a  third  party.  Finally,  the  law  barred 
the  airline  from  putting  up  any  of  the 
plane's  original  purchase  price. 

These  rules,  by  favoring  the  leasing  firms, 
"created  an  awful  lot  of  profit"  for  them. 
Mr.  Christian,  the  tax  lawyer,  says.  The  firms 
profited  by  retaining  title  to  the  equipment 
and  selling  It  when  the  lease  was  up. 

But  the  new  law  wipes  away  nearly  all 
those  requirements  and.  according  to  leas- 
Ing-lndustry  officials,  restores  the  balance  to 
transactions  between  leasing  firms  and  com- 
panies that  use  the  equipment.  Other  ex- 
perts worry  that  the  new  law  may  go  too  far 
in  favor  of  the  companies  using  the  equip- 
ment. They  can  hold  title  to  the  property. 
And  not  only  doesn't  the  property  have  to 
have  much  usable  life  when  the  lease  Is  up. 
but  also  the  company  using  the  asset  may 
buy  It  for  as  little  as  one  dollar,  rather 
than  at  fair  market  value.  In  addition,  the 


old  requirement  that  the  leasing  firm  put 
up  at  least  20 '"o  of  the  asset's  cost  is  trimmed 
to  10';.  And  the  leasing  firm  needn't  make 
a  profit  apart  from  the  tax  benefits. 

HUGE  transfers  LIKELT 

The  new  rules  can  be  used  to  transfer  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  tax  credits  from  company 
to  company  through  the  loosest  kinds  of 
lease  arrangements.  Most  of  these  arrange- 
ments w.ll  be  leasing  agreements  on  paper 
only.  For  example,  a  profitable  energy  com- 
pany can  "lease  "  assembly-line  tooling  to  an 
ailing  auto  maker  by  swapping  cash  lor  tax 
beneriis  within  the  framework  of  a  lease;  the 
energy  company  doesn't  physically  lease 
equipment  to  the  auto  maker,  but  merely 
arranges  for  the  lease  through  an  agreement 
with  the  auto  company  or  a  third  party  act- 
ing as  a  broker. 

The  new  law  loosens,  among  other  things, 
previous  restrictions  on  what  constitutes  a 
lease,  on  the  financing  of  the  equipment  or 
property,  and  on  the  profits  to  the  firm  ar- 
ranging the  lease.  The  law  also  makes  it  far 
cheaper  for  the  company  using  the  equip- 
ment to  buy  it  when  the  lease  expires.  "It's 
no  more  a  leaise  than  you  are  my  grand- 
mother,"  quips  one  corporate  tax  expert. 

Critics  say  the  more  lenient  leasing  law  Is 
ll;tle  more  than  an  expensive  subsidy  to 
chronic  corporate  money-losers.  It's  "sort  of 
the  equivalent  of  food  stamps  for  under- 
nourished corporations."  says  Alan  Green- 
span, the  chairman  of  the  White  House 
CJouncil  of  Economic  Advisers  in  the  Ford 
administration.  He  says  the  leasing  law  will 
"b<i5lcally  subsidize  capital  mvestment  In 
areas  which  the  market  wouldn't  support" — 
and  at  a  government-estimated  annual  loss 
in  tax  revenue  of  a  huge  $9.6  billion  by  1986. 

But  supporters  of  the  new  law  see  big 
things  ahead.  Arthur  Gartland.  vice  presi- 
dent of  Dean  Witter  Reynolds  .'nc.  a  securi- 
ties firm  heavily  Involved  In  corporate  leas- 
ing, says:  "Thess  changes  are  truly  dramat- 
ic. ...  I  think  j-ou'U  see  a  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  the  leasing  business." 

SWINGING  INTO   ACTION 

Already,  the  new  rules  have  unleashed  a 
torrent  of  activity  by  tax  lawyers,  equip- 
ment-leasing firms  and  corporate  giants 
eager  to  get  in  on  the  windfall.  Peter  Nevltt. 
the  president  of  Bank  of  America's  leasing 
unit,  predicts  that  tax-leasing  volume,  cur- 
rently running  10  billion  to  $15  billion  a 
yea.-,  should  double  or  triple  within  a  few 
yearj. 

An  Immediate  stimulus  is  the  new  law's 
provision  giving  companies  three  months 
from  the  law's  enactment  on  Aug.  13  to 
transform  1981  purchases  into  lease  trans- 
actions. As  a  result,  companies  such  as  Ford, 
which  has  already  rolled  up  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  unusuable  tax  benefits  this  year,  can 
gD  back  and  refinance  the  equipment 
through  a  lease  by  trading  the  credits  for 
cash — in  effect,  cutting  the  cost  of  the 
equipment. 

Dean  Witter's  Mr.  Gartland  estimates  that 
up  to  $3  billion  of  new  leases  will  be  written 
during  these  three  months  Even  before  the 
President  signed  the  tax-cut  bill.  Ernest 
Christian  Jr..  a  Washington  tax  lawyer,  re- 
ceived calls  seeking  his  advice  on  leasing 
transactions  totaling  more  than  $500  mil- 
lion. Mr.  Christian  says.  Such  agreements 
are  sure  to  involve  auto  makers,  airlines, 
railroads  and  Just  about  any  company  that 
either  is  ailing  or  is  making  such  large 
capital  outlays  that  it  can't  use  all  the  tax 
breaks  generated  by  I's  investments. 

Hero's  an  example  of  the  form  a  lease  could 
take.  A  money-losing  auto  maker  purchases 
$10  million  of  assembly-plant  tooling  and 
thereby  generates  a  $1  million  Investment  tax 
credit  that  It  can't  use.  A  profitable  company, 
seeking  tax  breaks,  agrees  to  "lease"  the  tool- 
ing to  the  auto  maker:  It  makes  a  minimum 
investment  of  $1  million,  or  10  percent,  and 
gives  the  auto  maker  a  five-year  note  for  the 
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90  p«rcen|t  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  tooling. 
In  returi ,  the  profitable  company  can  use 
Immediately  the  $1  million  in  tax  brealu  and 
the  depr(  elation  on  the  tooling  to  cut  its 
taxes. 
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the  lease  Is  set  up  for  a  term  of 
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For  some  projects,  a  decision  whether  to 
buy  or  lease  a  facility  or  equipment  could 
make  the  dlRerence  between  a  profit  or  a 
loss,  Mr.  Lyon  suggests.  Leasing,  he  says,  "Is 
basically  a  financial  mechanism.  It  increases 
our  flexibility,  liquidity  and  financial  health," 

Chrysler  also  is  hopeful.  It  believes  that 
the  changes  in  the  law,  which  it  monitored 
Intensively  while  legislation  was  being 
drafted,  may  go  a  long  way  toward  narrow- 
ing the  gap  between  its  cost  structure  and 
that  of  its  richest  rival.  General  Motors  Corp. 
'Our  cost  of  eqiiipment  is  being  reduced.  We 
think  it  restores  fairness  to  our  competitive 
position  versus  that  of  OM  and  others,"  says 
R.  S.  Miller  Jr..  a  Chrysler  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer.  "This  Is 
a  nvijor  improvement  In  our  ability  to 
compete." 

OM  has  usually  been  able  to  use  the  invest- 
ment tax  credits  generated  by  Its  capital  out- 
lays to  reduce  its  taxes  and  costs:  but  under 
the  old  law,  Chrysler,  because  of  its  large 
losses,  couldn't  do  that.  Under  the  new  law, 
Mr.  Miller  says,  "we  can  realize,  through  leas- 
ing, the  tax  benefits  that  go  with  new  invest- 
ment." Chrj'sler  also  can  get  a  quick  infusion 
of  badly  needed  cash  from  a  leasing  firm, 
which  must  put  up  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  purchase  to  make  the  lease. 


predicament  is  shared  by  nearly 
rivals.  Despite  losses,  most 
Jetting    ahead    with    ambitious 
programs  to  replace  old  and 
lanes  and  equipment.  United,  for 
scheduled  more  than  $2  billion 
over  four  years  for  new.  fuel- 
767s  and  for  replacement  en- 
planes. 

hasn't  made  any  profit  since 

without  profits  during  those  big- 

the  tax  benefits  can't  be  used. 

lew  leasing  laws.  United  can  swap 

ts  to  a  company  with  a  big  tax 

for  a  leased  plane. 

law  holds  plenty  of  advantages 

companies  as  well.  For  many  of 

profits   and   resultant  tax   bills 

enough  to  use  all  the  tax  benefits 

investments.  "There  is  Just  so 

Investment  required  .  .  .  we've 

ible  to  use  all  the  investment  tax 

generated,"  says  James  T.  Lyon, 

for  taxes  of  CSX. 

hasn't  done  any  significant 

the  past  decade  or  so  for  several 

udlng  the  old  law's  requirement 

railroad  had  to  pay  market 

the  asset  when  the  lease  ex- 

wlth   it.   "That   was   far   too 

s  ays  Mr.  Lyon,  who  joined  a  group 

that  Included  auto  and  steel 

»  push   for  more  lenient  lease 


new  laws.  Chessle  expects  to  lease 

of  the  more  than  $2  billion 

acqiilsitlons  that   it  plans  over  the 

jfears.  Included  may  be  rail  cars. 

even  bridges  and  signal  equlp- 

1  olds  are  barred."  Mr.  Lyon  says. 

anything  as  far  as  the  tax  laws 

When   the   tax   law  cleared 

ordered  an  inventory  of  its 

year  to  see  which  ones  could 
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'MAD     SCRAMBLE"     PREDICTED 

Already.  Chrysler  is  holding  talks  with  sev- 
eral leasing  firms  In  what  Mr.  Miller  predicts 
will  be  "a  mad  scramble"  over  the  next  three 
months  as  Chrysler  tries  to  convert  to  leases 
some  equipment  and  facilities  acquired  this 
yeas.  Mr.  Miller  says  he  isn't  sure  how  much 
leasing  Chrysler  will  do.  but  "it  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial sum."  In  the  past,  Chrysler  did  very 
little  leasing. 

The  new  law  bars  Individuals  from  par- 
ticipating directly  in  the  new  leasing  game 
However,  some  experts  think  that  individual 
investors  xaa-y  still  profit  from  it  indirectly. 
Profitable  comp>anies  may  be  able  .to  avoid 
taxes  altogether  by  purchasing  investment 
tax  credits,  and  In  some  cases,  predicts  Bank 
of  America's  Mr.  Nevitt.  "you'll  see  some 
dramatic  earnings  increases." 

For  leasing  firms,  the  new  law  is  likely  not 
only  to  stimulate  a  boom  but  also  to  open 
the  door  to  many  innovations.  These  might 
include  such  deals  as  a  leasing  broker  buying 
a  huge  lease  from  a  corporate  giant,  then 
dividing  it  into  units  and  selling  portions  to 
several  smaller  companies  that  need  the  tax 
breaks. 

More  important,  the  new  law  simplifies 
leasing.  Mr.  Oartland  of  Dean  Witter  says  a 
lease  of  two  Montana  power  plants  that  he  is 
working  on  has  Involved,  among  other  things, 
talks  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for 
about  a  year  over  whether  the  project  was 
permissible;  now.  the  talks  aren't  needed. 
"Congress  Just  said.  'Go  ahead  and  do  it. 
guys.'  "  he  says. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  15. 
1981] 
AtJTO  Makers  Rush  to  Gain  Prom  New  Law 
That     Lets     Them     Sell     Unused     Tax 
Credits 

(By  Amanda  Bennett) 

Detroit. — U.S.  auto  companies  are  scram- 
bling to  take  advantage  of  changes  in  the 
U.S.  tax  law  that  could  be  worth  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  them. 

The  legislation,  passed  by  Congress  last 
month,  allows  money-losing  companies  to  sell 
investment  tax  credits  that  would  otherwise 
go  to  waste.  The  goal  is  to  help  car  makers 
and  other  troubled  Industries  like  railroads 
and  airlines.  Heavy  investment  by  the  auto 
companies  to  develop  smaller  cars  and  mod- 
ernize plants  has  earned  them  big  tax  credits, 
but  most  of  the  credits  have  gone  unused  be- 
cause of  the  industry's  big  losses. 

The  law  loosens  the  rules  on  leasing.  Now 
money-losing  companies  can  transfer  their 
investment  tax  credits  to  profitable  firms  by 


selling  or  leasing  new  equipment  to  the  com- 
panies. That  gives  the  profitable  company  the 
use  of  Investment  tax  credit*  amounting  to 
6  percent  to  10  percent  of  the  purchase  price. 
Meanwhile,  the  money-losing  company, 
which  doesn't  need  the  credits  because  it  pays 
no  taxes,  can  lease  the  equipment  back  and 
use  it. 

But  the  steps  required  to  benefit  from  the 
new  law  are  complex.  To  figure  them  out,  the 
auto  makers  have  had  to  assemble  teams  of 
legal  and  financial  advisers. 

Right  now.  Ford  Motor  Co.  tnd  Chrysler 
Corp.  are  rushing  to  find  out  which  of  their 
asseu  are  eligible  and  are  looking  for  buyers. 
General  Motors  Corp.,  which  expecu  to  be 
profitable  this  year,  is  busy  figiu-ing  out  how 
It  can  profit  from  the  law  as  a  buyer.  Here's 
a  look  at  each  company's  situation: 
roRo  motor  CO. 
As  soon  as  the  tax  bill  passed,  a  half  dozen 
experts  from  Ford's  legal,  capital  finance  and 
accounting  staffs  started  to  work.  Richard  O. 
Bentley,  Ford's  assistant  controller,  says  they 
checked  with  "5,000  desks  around  the  coun- 
try"  to  find  out  which  areas  of  Fords  capital 
spending  are  eligible  for  tax  credits  already. 
Ford  forecasts  it  coiUd  have  $60  million  to 
$70  million  in  credits  available  for  sale.  Its 
estimate  is  based  on  projected  1981  capital 
spending  of  about  $2.8  billion,  of  which  about 
half  will  go  toward  eligibJe  items — buildings, 
tooling  and  machines  in  the  U.S. 

Ford  doesn't  know  what  price  It  can  put  on 
the  credits.  No  one  has  ever  made  a  market  la 
them  before.  But,  Mr.  Bentley  says,  the  com- 
pany is  busy  "building  a  picket  fence,"  trying 
to  stake  out  its  bargaining  position. 

Officials  at  Ford  have  identified  two  kinds 
of  transactions,  though  their  interpretation 
is  subject  to  final  Treasury  Department  rul- 
ings. In  the  first.  Ford  would  lease  the  equip- 
ment to  a  profitable  company  and  then  lease 
it  back.  As  a  result,  the  profitable  company 
would  get  the  Investment  tax  credit,  but  Ford 
would  keep  title  to  the  equipment  and  retain 
the  benefit  of  tax-reducing  depreciation. 

Under  the  second  method.  Ford  would 
sell  the  equipment  to  another  company  and 
lease  it  back.  (Ideally,  the  buyer's  purchase 
payments  would  match  Ford's  lease  pay- 
ments so  no  money  would  change  hands.) 
This  approach  would  mean  more  cash  im- 
mediately, because  Ford  would  be  selling 
two  tax  benefits — the  right  to  use  deprecia- 
tion as  well  as  investment  tax  credits. 

But  this  method  Involves  greater  risk. 
The  auto  market  might  turn  profitable  sud- 
denly, and  Ford  might  want  to  get  back  the 
depreciation  it  traded  away.  "There  are  fu- 
ture uncertainties."  says  Mr.  Bentley.  "If 
you're  wrong,  you're  wrong." 

CHRYSLER    CORP. 

Chrysler  got  an  early  start  in  figuring  out 
what  the  law  meant  because  Its  law  firm. 
Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  watched  closely  as 
the  legislation  took  shape.  The  head  start 
helps  because  companies  have  a  deadline  of 
mid-November  for  selling  credits  on  1981 
purchases  that  they  made  before  mid-Au- 
gust. (After  mid-August  they  have  90  days 
from  the  date  the  items  are  put  into  use.) 

Chrysler  hopes  to  convert  "every  single 
piece"  of  qualified  equipment  to  leases  by 
the  deadline,  says  R.S.  Miller  Jr.,  Chrysler's 
executive  vice  president,  finance.  "If  we 
start  to  run  out  of  time,  we  may  not  get  as 
good  a  price,"  he  says,  but  he  figures  any 
benefit  is  better  than  none. 

Plenty  of  people  want  the  Job  of  helping 
Chrysler  with  the  conversion.  "We're  Just 
waiting  for  the  phone  to  stop  ringing,"  Mr. 
Miller  says. 

The  company  figures  it  has  about  $100 
million  in  1981  investment  that's  eligible  for 
the  tax  credits.  Mr.  Miller  says  It  expects 
more  credits  in  the  future,  when  Increased 
capital  spending  is  planned.  Chrysler  be- 
lieves the  new  law  may  actually  encourage 
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spending  by  increasing  the  amount  of  cash 
that's  available  to  it  immediately. 

The  company  isn't  counting  on  having 
taxable  income  for  awhile.  Even  If  it  be- 
comes profitable,  it  has  tax-loss  credits  to 
use  up  from  the  $3  billion  in  losses  it  accu- 
mulated in  the  past  three  years.  As  a  result, 
Chrysler  is  focusing  on  leasing  arrange- 
ments that  will  permit  the  sale  of  both  de- 
preciation and  tax  credits.  It's  "more 
money  for  Chrysler."  Mr.  Miller  says. 

GENERAL    MOTORS   CORP. 

GM  believes  it  may  want  to  be  a  tax 
credit  buyer.  "There's  a  profit,  in  princi- 
ple," in  buying  other  companies'  tax  credits 
by  using  leases,  says  P.  Alan  Smith,  execu- 
tive vice  president,  financial  staff. 

The  company  might  even  end  up  holding 
and  leasing  equipment  from  Ford  and 
Chrysler,  though  Mr.  Smith  maintains  that 
"we  don't  have  anything  under  study  right 
now  Involving  the  other  two  auto  compa- 
nies." 

QM  may  also  benefit  from  the  fact  that 
the  new  law  that  loosens  requirements  on 
leases  in  general.  The  company  already 
leases  very  expensive  items,  such  as  Its  lo- 
comotives, because  the  law  may  reduce  the 
cost  of  such  leases  for  GM,  it  may  make 
them  more  profitable. 

Mr.  Smith  adds  that  GM  expects  to  have 
the  whole  situation  figured  out  "within  two 
to  three  months." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  26,  1981) 
Well-off  Firms  Wooing  Monet-Losers  To 

Acquire  Their  Surplus  Tax  BENErrrs 
(By  William  H.  Jones) 
A  provision  in  the  new  tax  law  that  takes 
effect  Thursday  has  touched  off  an  unprece- 
dented bidding  war  by  American  corpora- 
tions to  acquire  tax  benefits  from  money- 
losing  businesses  that  have  more  such  bene- 
fits than  they  can  use. 

The  leasing  provision  in  President  Reagan's 
tax  law  pemalts  profitable  companies  to 
"buy"  tax  credits  and  deductions  from  un- 
profitable firms  by  purchasing  some  of  the 
firms'  equipment  or  other  assets  and  leasing 
them  back  to  the  sellers. 

The  price  will  be  "cash  on  the  barrelhead." 
said  Richard  G.  Bentley.  assistant  controller 
of  Ford  Motor  Co..  one  of  the  unprofitable 
companies  that  hopes  to  make  full  use  of 
the  new  provision. 

Tax  experts  and  lawyers  are  being  besieged 
by  corporate  executives  seeking  to  make  a 
deal.  One  Wall  Street  firm  has  canceled  vaca- 
tions to  send  its  executives  around  the  coun- 
try In  a  matchmaking  blitz. 

In  effect,  officials  at  such  currently  un- 
profitable firms  as  Ford.  United  Airlines'  par- 
ent. UAL  Inc..  International  Harvester  and 
Chrysler  Corp.  are  being  courted  by  the  hour, 
as  profitable  companies  seek  indications  of 
how  much  they  will  have  to  bid  to  buy  the 
other  company's  tax  benefits. 

Ford's  Bentley  said  yesterday  that  he  is 
talking  to  a  number  of  companies  and  that 
"some  offers  and  counteroffers  are  being 
traded  back  and  forth." 

What  Ford  has  to  offer  Is  some  $70  million 
of  investments  made  this  year,  for  which  it 
cannot  claim  tax  writeoffs  because  it  is 
headed  for  another  large  loss. 

Financial  community  sources  say  the  Ini- 
tial payment  by  Ford's  profitable  buyer  is 
expected  to  range  from  14  to  25  percent,  and 
Bentley  said  he  obviously  prefers  the  higher 
figure. 

If  Ford  were  to  get  20  percent  on  $70  mil- 
lion of  Investments,  for  example.  It  would 
mean  an  overnight  transfusion  of  $14 
million. 

Chrysler  has  about  $100  million  of  Invest- 
ment credits  for  sale,  from  which  it  could 
get  $20  million  or  more. 

Administration  officials  hope  much  of  the 
money  going  to  weaker  firms  will  be  used  for 


plant  modernization.  In  addition.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  bankrupt  firm  such  as  Washing' 
ton's  Auto-Train  Corp.  could  get  its  passen- 
ger trains  running  again  between  Northern 
Virginia  and  Florida  by  working  out  a  deal 
to  sell  Its  benefits  in  return  for  some  Imme- 
diate cash. 

"It's  the  hottest  area  of  business  today,' 
said  Jeffrey  Puma,  a  tax  specialist  in  Wash- 
ington with  the  big  accounting  firm  of  Peat, 
Marwick.  Mitchell  &  Co. 

The  pace  of  negotiations  has  become  furi- 
ous m  recent  days  because  the  new  tax  law 
provides  that  all  credits  for  Investment 
spending  In  1981  are  up  for  grabs  retroactive 
to  Jan.  1,  but  only  if  agreements  are  signed 
by  Nov.  12. 

At  stake  are  untold  billions  of  dollars  in 
benefite  to  profitable  and  money-losing  busi- 
nesses alike,  and  in  fees  to  accountants,  law- 
yers and  others  that  have  set  up  shop  as 
middlemen  for  the  new  bidding.  General 
Electric  Credit  Corp.,  the  financing  subsidiary 
of  OE,  is  one  of  the  middlemen. 

Officially,  the  administration  has  estimated 
that  tax  revenues  lost  because  of  the  new 
provisions  will  total  $27  billion  over  the  next 
six  years.  However,  one  congressional  estimate 
puts  the  loss  at  some  $31  billion,  and  tax 
specialists  said  the  flurry  of  negotiations  In 
recent  days  may  indicate  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  the  amount  of  lost  revenves.  This 
could  complicate  the  administration's  short- 
term  and  long-range  budget  planning. 

Alan  Greenspan,  who  headed  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  under  President  Pord, 
says  the  new  tax  provisions  are  "sort  of  the 
equivalent  of  food  stamps  for  undernourished 
corporations."  allowing  subsidies  for  sectors 
of  the  economy  that  the  private  markets 
wouldn't  support. 

And  one  prominent  financier,  who  said  he 
is  aware  of  many  negotiations  "on  a  very  big 
scale."  expressed  concern  about  a  "stormy 
reaction"  to  diminishing  levels  of  corporate 
taxation  in  the  next  few  years  because  of  the 
leasing  provision  and  other  sections  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act. 

But  Ernest  Christian,  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  new  rules  and  a  tax  lawyer  with  the 
firm  of  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  predicted  yes- 
terday that  the  leasing  provisiors  "will  prove 
in  time  to  be  the  crucial  element  In  causing 
the  Increased  capital  Investment"  envisioned 
in  the  tax  law  overall. 

Since  the  Treasury  Department  is  not 
expected  to  issue  a  draft  of  proposed  regu- 
lations covering  the  benefits  until  earlv  Oc- 
tober, tax  specialists  and  their  client  cor- 
porations will  have  less  than  six  weeks  to 
reach  financial  agreements  before  the  Nov.  12 
deadline. 

After  that,  the  new  law  will  apply  to  sub- 
sequent business  Investments,  not  to  earlier 
1981  spending. 

According  to  Puma,  of  Peat  Marwick,  the 
transaction  does  not  require  much  more  than 
a  paper  exchange.  An  unprofitable  firm  that 
owns  assets  purchased  In  1981,  usually  ac- 
quired through  outside  financing  with  a 
manufacturer  or  creditor,  sells  those  assets 
to  a  profitable  firm  in  a  deal  called  a  "sale- 
leaseback." 

Part  of  the  cost  of  the  assets  Is  paid 
initially  in  cash,  and  the  balance  becomes  a 
note  that  requires  no  actual  payments  since 
principal  and  interest  payments  to  the 
profitable  firm  exactly  match  the  purchase 
installments  due  the  original  seller. 

Thus,  if  unprofitable  company  A  sells  $100 
million  of  assets  to  company  B  and  company 
B  agrees  to  pay  20  percent  in  cash  imme- 
diately, the  troubled  firm  gets  $20  million  on 
the  spot  and  company  B  gets  current  and 
future  tax  benefits  from  owning  the  $100 
million  of  goods:  a  10  percent  Investment  tax 
credit  worth  $10  million  in  reduced  taxes  plus 
a  15  percent  depreciation  writeoff  that  trans- 
lates Into  about  $7  mUllon  in  tax  reductions. 


(or  a  total  tax  reduction  of  $17  mlUton  over 
the  first  year.# 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  1717.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  duty  on  certain 
freight  containers:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
suspension  o:-  duty  on  certain   freight 
containers 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  save  the  Government  and  our  in- 
ternational transportation  firms  count- 
less thousEmds  of  man-hours  and  need- 
less expenses. 

Under  existing  customs  regulations, 
foreign  manufactured  freight  containers 
carrying  cargo,  even  though  subject  to 
duty,  are  permitted  temporary  duty-free 
entry  into  the  United  States  under  bond, 
as  instruments  of  international  traffic. 
The  containers  can  then  be  repositioned 
to  another  port  to  accept  export  cargo 
as  long  as  they  go  by  a  "reasonably  di- 
rect '  route  to  the  second  U.S.  port.  As 
long  as  they  comply  they  are  not  subject 
to  tariff,  but  both  Customs  Service  and 
the  users  must  police  the  movement  of 
the  containers  to  make  certain  that  the 
repositioning  is  'reasonably  direct."  It 
has  been  estimated  that  as  many  as 
14.000  Customs  Service  personnel-hours 
alone  are  expended  on  this  effort.  Our 
international  transportation  firms  un- 
doubtedly are  required  to  apply  even 
greater  hours  to  this  task. 

The  amounts  collected  as  a  result  of 
the  duty,  when  it  is  paid,  are  relatively 
small  since  over  90  percent  of  the  con- 
tainers are  reexported  in  compliance 
with  the  "reasonably  direct"  route  re- 
quirement. Even  those  that  are  not  re- 
exported produce  little  revenue  since  the 
duty  of  3.8  percent  is  assessed  only  on  the 
residual  value  of  the  containers,  usually 
about  S200  to  $400.  The  current  duty  of 
3.8  percent  is  being  reduced  by  0.6  per 
year  as  a  result  of  the  MTN  agreement. 
It  will  reach  zero  in  1987. 

Thus,  the  effect  of  the  legislation 
would  be  simply  to  accelerate  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  to  zero  and  thereby  ac- 
celerate the  day  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  interests  are  relieved 
of  this  unnecessary  burden. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  precisely  the 
type  of  unnecessary  Government  ad- 
ministrative burden  from  which  private 
industry  needs  relief.  The  public  and 
private  administrative  costs  undoubtedly 
exceed  the  revenue  gained.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  much-needed  amendment  to 
our  customs  law  can  be  expeditiously 
enacted.* 


By  Mr.  DODD   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  DURENBERGER)  ! 

S.  1718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  with  respect  to  interstate  pollution 
abatement;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

interstate  pollution  abatement 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  with  Senator  Duren- 
BERGER,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  correct  several  serious  deficiencies  in 
the  act's  provisiCMis  governing  interstate 
air  pollution. 
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Olean  Air  Act  properly  recognizes 
prevention  and  control  of  air 
is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
local  governments.  But  the  act 
in  addition,  air  pollu- 
not  respect  political  bound- 
Sttong  and  effective  Federal  inter- 
is  the  only  mechanism  available 
prote:t  the  people  of  one  State  from 
poUqtJon  generated  due  to  the  failure 
r  State  to  take  effective  action 
jolluters. 
qurrent  provisions  of  the  Clean 

ail  to  provide  this  protection, 
sections  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  con- 
chief  provisions  for  addressing 
air  pollution.  Section  110  re- 
e4ch  State's  implementation  plan 
provisions  to  prohibit  "any  sta- 
1  ource"  of  pollution  in  the  State 
pre  ducing  emissions  that  will  "pre- 
atti.inment  or  maintenance  "  of  air 
standards  in  another  State.  Sec- 
allows  a  State  or  local  govern - 
1  letition  the  Administrator  of  the 
Protection  Agency  <EPA) 
emissions  reductions  from  a 
another  State  that  violates  the 
in  section  110. 
limitation  of  these  provisions  to 
sources  has  proven  too  nar- 
iddress  major  interstate  poUu- 
proqlems.  the  standard  of  proof  re- 
a  State  suffering  pollution  from 
another  State  has  proven  im- 
virtually  impossible  to  meet, 
timely  action  by  the  EPA  on  allega- 
Jiterstate  pollution  has  proven 
to  obtain, 
amendment  I  am  proposing  ad- 
three  problems, 
anjendment  does  not  establish  new 
standards.  It  does  not  impose 
'  requirements  on  States  or 
It   does   not   create   new 
mechanisms  and  redtape. 
ai^endment  simply  makes  work- 
rrently  unworkable  provisions 
Air  Act  designed  to  protect 
e  of  one  State  from  pollution 
in  another  area  over  which 
State    government    has    no 


my  amendment  broadens 

interfetate   pollutions   provisions   to 

sources  of  pollution  emissions 

currently  regulated  by  the  States 

Clean   Air  Act.   This  would 

State  affected  by  emissions  from 

another  State,  such  as  those 

by  automobiles  or  concentra- 

s^ialler  industrial  plants,  to  bring 

action  against  the  polluting 

Currently,  as  I  have  noted,  only 

from     "major"     stationary 

covered  under  the  interstate 

prohibition. 


proposal  would  also  amend  section 

req  aire  that  State  implementation 

con;rol  emissions  that  would  "in- 

th"  another  State's  ability  to 

Duality   standards   or   which 

er  danger  public  health  and  wel- 

aiiy  other  State."  Current  tech- 

for  detecting  the  movement  of 

over  long  distances  is  simply 

to  enable  a  State  to  demon- 

incdntrovertably  whether  pollution 

dis;ant  source  actually  "prevents" 

leijt    or    maintenance    of    air- 


quality    standards    as    required    under 
current  law. 

In  conjunction  with  this  change,  the 
amendment  adds  criteria  to  section  126 
spelling  out  the  factors  that  should  be 
considered  in  evaluating  a  potential  vio- 
lation of  the  interstate  pollution  prohi- 
bition. These  criteria  include:  First,  the 
total  emissions  of  the  relevant  pollutant 
from  sources  in  each  State;  second,  rea- 
sonable estimates  of  the  contribution  to 
one  State's  pollution  from  sources  in  an- 
other State;  third,  the  meteorological 
conditions  affecting  the  areas  involved; 
and  fourth,  the  comparative  economic 
impact  on  both  States  of  requiring  addi- 
tional pollution  controls  or  of  allowing 
the  existing  level  of  interstate  poUution 
to  continue. 

These  criteria  recognize  that  inter- 
state pollution  disputes  rarely  lend 
themselves  to  answers  of  scientific  ex- 
actitude. But  that  an  equitable  sharing 
of  the  burden  is  a  principal  objective  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  If  unworkable  pro- 
visions allow  one  State  to  pollute  the 
air  in  another  State,  the  results  can  l)e 
both  adverse  health  effects  from  that 
pollution  and  the  lost  opportunity  for 
jobs  and  economic  growth  due  to  neces- 
sarily stricter  pollution  controls. 

On  the  other  hand,  realism  and  a 
sense  of  equity  demand  a  recognition 
of  both  the  technological  constraints  on 
and  the  economic  consequences  for  the 
State  generating  interstate  pollution. 

It  should  be  made  clear  from  the  out- 
set that  these  changes  in  no  way  relieve 
any  State  of  the  obligation  to  reduce 
emissions  that  impede  attainment  of  the 
primary  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards  in  another  State.  Under  the 
law  these  standards  are  required  to  be  set 
at  levels  that  protect  the  public  health 
with  an  adequate  margin  for  safety. 
Where  the  health  standard  is  violated, 
cost-benefit  analysis  consistently  has 
been  deemed  inappropriate.  The  provi- 
sions of  my  amendment  urging  consider- 
ation of  comparative  economic  impact 
among  States  do  not  alter  that  judg- 
ment. Consideration  of  comparative 
economic  impact  under  my  amendment 
may  be  used  only  in  those  circumstances 
where  economic  considerations  are 
otherwise  allowed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Where  such  circumstances  exist,  my 
amendment  makes  clear  that  the  EPA 
is  to  consider  the  burden  imposed  on  the 
State  affected  by  transported  pollution 
as  well  as  the  costs  to  the  polluting  State 
of  reducing  those  emissions.  Too  often 
in  the  past  only  the  latter  costs  have 
been  considered. 

The  intent  in  establishing  these  cri- 
teria is  to  provide  the  States  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  EPA  with  reasonable 
guidelines  to  follow  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a  violation  of  the  inter- 
state pollution  prohibition  exists.  The 
past  practice  of  relying  solely  upon  com- 
puter modeling  results  in  evaluating  in- 
terstate pollution  cases  imposes  an  un- 
warranted rigidity  on  the  States.  It  im- 
poses a  standard  of  proof  that  is  limited 
by  the  capabilities  of  existing  modeling 
techniques.  While  such  modeling  results 
are  useful  in  estimating  pollution  trans- 
port over  relatively  short  distances,  they 


are  often  inconclusive  in  evaluating 
pollution  buildups  in  many  longer 
range  cases. 

The  amendment  also  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  full  burden  of  proof 
of  an  interstate  pollution  violation  off  of 
the  State  affected  by  the  pollution.  It 
assigns  the  Administrator  partial  re- 
sponsibility for  establishing  the  facts  of 
the  case  without  bias  or  presumption  on 
behalf  of  any  State  involved  in  a  dispute. 
Finally,  this  legislation  attempts  to 
provide  the  States  a  more  effective  re- 
course if  the  Administrator  fails  to  com- 
ply with  the  interstate  pollution  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  Current  law  requires  that 
the  Administrator  either  confirm  or  deny 
such  petitions  within  60  days  of  their 
receipt.  Six  petitions  have  been  filed 
under  the  act.  Yet  none  has  received  a 
ruling  by  the  Administrator  within  the 
required  60  days.  In  fact,  in  most  cases, 
more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  without  the 
Administrator  acting. 

These  kinds  of  delays  are  totally  un- 
conscionable. They  constitute  a  violation 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  legis- 
latively established  rights  of  the  States. 
To  allow  such  violations  to  continue 
without  consequence  would  send  a  mes- 
sage to  both  the  administration  and  the 
States  that  the  Congress  is  indifferent  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  it  enacts  and 
that  the  rights  of  the  States  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  are  rights  in  theory,  not 
rights  in  fact. 

To  permit  continued  cavalier  treat- 
ment of  these  rights  would  make  a 
mockery  of  the  law. 

To  correct  this  situation,  my  amend- 
ment would  grant  States,  upon  whose 
section  126  petitions  the  Administrator 
has  failed  to  act  in  the  required  time, 
the  right  to  file  immediate  suit  in  the  ap- 
propriate U.S.  district  court  to  obtain  an 
order  directing  the  Administrator  to  act 
on  the  petition.  In  addition,  the  amend- 
ment directs  the  court,  upon  finding  that 
the  Administrator  failed  to  act  in  the  re- 
quired time,  to  award  to  the  petitioning 
State  all  costs  of  litigation  and  a  $100,000 
penalty. 

My  amendment  extends  the  time  in 
which  the  Administrator  is  required  to 
act  on  section  126  petitions  from  60  to 
120  days.  I  believe  this  extension  grants 
the  Administrator  ample  time  within 
which  to  reach  an  informed  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  these  petitions.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  penalties  established  by  my 
amendment  will  provide  sufficient  incen- 
tive for  the  Administrator,  perhaps  with 
the  prodding  of  the  Departments  of  Jus- 
tice and  Treasury,  to  be  more  diligent  in 
carrying  out  the  mandates  of  the  law 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  these  proposed  changes. 
States  throughout  this  country  confront 
the  dilemma  of  how  to  protect  their  peo- 
ple and  resources  from  pollution  emis- 
sions originating  in  another  State.  This 
is  a  problem  that  must  be  approached 
with  reasoned  consideration  of  the  con- 
straints, both  economic  and  technologi- 
cal, faced  by  all  States.  This  legislation 
establishes  more  effective  procedures  for 
accomplishing  these  objectives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  1718 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresa  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  110(a)(2)(E)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
u,  amended  to  lead  as  follows: 

"(E)  It  contains  adequate  provisions  (1) 
prohibiting  a  source  or  sources  within  the 
State  from  emitting  any  air  pollutant  In 
amounts  which  will  (I)  Interfere  with  the 
attainment  or  maintenance  by  any  other 
State  of  any  such  national  primary  or 
secondary  ambient  air  quality  standard.  (H) 
interfere  with  efforts  by  any  other  State  un- 
der part  C  to  prevent  significant  deteriora- 
tion of  air  quality  or  to  protect  visibility,  or 
(III)  contribute  to  air  pollution  which  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated  to  endanger  pub- 
lic health  or  welfare  In  any  other  State. 
and  (11)  Insuring  compliance  with  the  re- 
q\ilrements  of  section  126.  relating  to  in- 
terstate pollution  abatement;". 

(b)(1)  Section  126(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Each  applicable  implementation  plan 
shall— 

■■(1)  require  each  major  proposed  new  (or 
modified)  source — 

'•(A)  subject  to  part  C  (relating  to  signifi- 
cant deterioration  of  air  quality),  or 

"(B)  which  may  significantly  contribute 
to  levels  of  air  pollution  In  violation  of  sec- 
tion 110(a)  (2)  (E)(1)  in  any  air  quality 
region  outside  the  State  In  which  such 
source  Intends  to  locate  or  (make  such 
modification) . 

to  provide  written  notice  to  all  nearby  States 
the  air  pollution  levels  of  which  may  be  af- 
fected by  such  source  at  least  sixty  days  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  opportunity  for  public 
comment  on  the  construction  or  modifica- 
tion permit  commences,  and 

"(2)  Identify  all  major  existing  stationary 
sources,  and  areas  of  origin  of  emisslor^s  from 
all  sources,  which  may  have  the  impact  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  new 
or  modified  sources  and  provide  notice  to 
all  nearby  States  of  the  identity  and  loca- 
tion ot.  and  the  level  of  pollutants  emitted 
from,  such  sources  and  areas  not  later  than 
July  1.  1982". 

(2)  Section  126(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Any  State  or  political  subdivision  may 
petition  the  Administrator  for  a  finding  that 
any  source  or  sources  emit  or  would  emit 
any  air  pollutant  In  violation  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  section  110(a)  (2)  (E)  (I) .  Within 
120  days  after  receipt  of  any  petition  under 
this  subsection,  during  which  time  a  public 
hearing  shall  be  held,  the  Administrator  sihall 
make  such  a  finding  or  deny  the  petition.". 

(3)  Section  126  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 
(e)  and  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(C)  In  considering  petitions  filed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b).  the  Administrator  may 
not  require  the  petitioner  to  rely  solely  on 
modelling  or  other  methodologies  previously 
approved  by  the  Administrator  for  estimating 
Interstate  air  pollution,  but  shall  also  con- 
sider— 

"(1)  the  total  loadings  of  any  pollutant 
emitted  from  sources  in  the  affected  air  qual- 
ity control  regions  In  each  State  subject  to 
the  petition. 

"(2)  reasonable  estimates  of  the  contribu- 
tion to  air  quality  problems  In  the  petition- 
ing State  that  come  from  sources  outside  the 
State. 

'•(3)  the  prevailing  winds  and  other  mete- 
orological factors  affecting  the  transport  of 
any  pollutant  between  the  affected  air  qual- 
ity control  regions. 

"(4)  the  comparative  economic  Impact,  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  impact  on 


Jobs  and  the  potential  for  economic  growth, 
in  affected  air  quality  control  regions  In  each 
State  subject  to  the  petition,  of  making  such 
a  finding  or  denying  such  petition,  and 

"(5)  such  other  factors  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  establish  by  regulation. 

••(d)  If.  within  120  days  after  receipt  of 
any  petition  under  subsection  (b).  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  not  made  a  ruling  on  such 
petition,  the  petitioning  State  may  apply 
for  an  order  In  accordance  with  section  304 
(aM2)  directing  the  Administrator  to  act, 
without  regard  to  the  60-day  notice  require- 
ment of  section  304(b)  (2 1.  The  court,  on 
finding  that  the  Administrator  has  failed  to 
act  within  120  days  after  receipt  of  such  pe- 
tition, shall  issue  such  order,  shall  award 
costs  to  the  petitioning  State  as  authorized 
under  section  304(d).  and  shall  assess  a  civU 
penalty  in  the  amount  of  $100,000  against 
the  United  States,  to  be  paid  to  the  petition- 
ing State.". 

(c)  Section  110(a)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •'and"  before  ••(B) •' 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  (C)  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  public  comment,  to 
extend  for  at  least  60  days,  prior  to  Issuance 
of  a  permit  to  commence  construction  or 
modification". 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1719.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Henry 
Brown.  Byron  R.  Buchanan,  Arthur 
Canady,  Robert  E.  Carter.  Edwin  L. 
Clickner.  William  P.  Cummings.  Edward 
P.  Puller.  Wilbur  Geathers.  Donell  E. 
Gourdine.  David  D.  Lorick.  Martin  N. 
Olmeda.  Lawrence  E.  Riley.  Dean  W. 
Sabo.  Leon  T.  Scarborough.  George  B. 
Stone,  and  Paul  K.  Vincent:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

RELIEF  or  CERTAIN  EMPLOTEES  OF  THE 
CHARLESTON  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  will  pro- 
vide monetary  relief  for  16  civil  service 
employees  at  the  Charleston  Naval  Ship- 
yard. These  employees  are  currently  l)e- 
ing  required  to  repay  the  Government 
the  overpayment  of  the  per  diem  allow- 
ances which  they  received  for  expenses 
incurred  while  attending  a  long-term 
training  program  in  1976. 

The  Navy  regulations,  which  governed 
the  per  diem  to  which  they  were  entitled, 
were  changed  while  these  employees  were 
attending  this  program.  The  Navy, 
through  administrative  error,  failed  to 
reduce  the  per  diem  as  required  by  the 
new  regulations  and  thus  overpaid  the 
16  employees.  The  Navy  has  acknowl- 
edged this  error  but  interprets  current 
law  as  prohibiting  cancellation  of  repay- 
ment. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  legislation 
to  relieve  these  employees  of  all  liability 
for  the  amounts  which  they  were  over- 
paid. I  introduced  this  same  legislation 
during  the  95th  Congress  when  I  first  be- 
came aware  of  this  situation.  My  bill,  S. 
1909,  passed  the  Senate  on  June  8,  1978: 
but  the  House  of  Representatives  failed 
to  take  action.  The  Department  of  the 
Navy  only  recently  renewed  its  efforts  to 
collect  these  overpayments. 

The  total  amount  to  be  nullified  by  my 
bill  is  $12,434.60.  The  amounts  per  indi- 
vidual varies  from  a  low  of  $434  to  a  high 
of  $1,250.05.  This  variation  among  the 
16  employees  is  due  to  differences  in 
calendar  time  and  training  time  during 
the  specified  temporary  duty  period  for 


which  per  diem  allowances  were  author- 
ized and  paid. 

Mr.  President,  when  my  constituents 
brought  this  problem  to  my  attention 
in  1917  and  provided  the  documentation 
supporting  the  administrative  error,  I 
requested  the  Department  of  tlie  Navy 
to  investigate  ihi.'s  matter.  For  clarifica- 
tion of  the  problem  I  would  like  to  quote 
a  portion  of  that  Navy  report : 

The  employees  for  whom  you  have  in- 
quired received  overpayment  of  per  diem 
while  attenduig  loug-term  training  pro- 
grams. All  of  the  employees  in  question  were 
assigned  to  training  programs  which  lasted 
in  excess  of  120  continuous  calendar  days. 
Prior  to  ccmmenclng  their  training  assign- 
ments, the  employees  were  issued  travel  or- 
ders which  authorlzet".  per  diem  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  allowable,  which  at  that 
time  was  $33.00  per  day.  Effective  1  AiTfust 
1976,  the  Joint  Travel  Regulations  (JTR). 
Volume  2.  which  set  forth  the  regulations 
governing  travel  and  transportation  entitle- 
ments of  Department  of  Defense  civilian 
personel.  were  revised  to  provide  that  em- 
ployees assigned  to  a  continuous  full-time 
training  program  of  120  or  more  calendar 
days  are  entiled  to  receive  55  percent  of  the 
maximum  amount  allowable  for  the  locality 
where  the  training  is  being  conducted.  This 
change  thus  affected  those  employees  al- 
ready In  attendance  at  training  programs 
and  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  per  diem  en- 
titlement effective  1  August  1976.  Payments 
made  to  those  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard 
employees  on  whose  behalf  you  have  In- 
quired, were  not  reduced  as  required  by  the 
change  In  the  regulations,  resulting  in  an 
overpayment  for  which  repayment  has  now 
been  sought. 

The  per  diem  rates  stipulated  in  the  JTR 
arc  applicable  to  all  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  and  are  mandatory  for  the  vari- 
ous conditions  of  travel  described  unless 
otherwise  provided.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  has  consistently 
held  that  amendatory  regulations  changing 
per  diem  rates  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
law  and  are  applicable  from  the  stated  ef- 
fective date  thereof.  This  ruling  Is  appli- 
cable not  only  In  cases  where  the  individual 
employee  has  not  rt-celved  notice  of  the  In- 
crease or  decrease  In  rates,  but  also  In  cases 
where  the  Installation  directing  the  travel 
has  not  received  actual  notice  of  the  amend- 
ment. Furthermore,  an  employee  has  no 
vested  right  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  In  effect 
on  the  date  his  travel  orders  are  Issued  for 

the  duration  of  those  orders  in  the  presence 
of  a  regulatory  revision  to  the  rate  In  the 
interim. 

The  current  provision  of  the  JTR.  which 
was  effective  1  August  1976  and  requires  a 
reduction  In  the  rate  of  per  diem  for  long- 
term  training  programs  of  120  or  more  calen- 
dar days,  was  initiated  on  the  ba?ls  that 
when  an  employee  Is  attending  a  course  of 
Instruction  for  a  period  in  excess  of  four 
months  he  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
procure  semi-permanent  quarters  on  other 
than  a  dally  basis  and  with  facilities  suffici- 
ent for  the  preparation  of  meals,  thereby 
reducing  lodging  and  substance  expenses. 
This  provision  Is  also  In  consonance  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  policy  that  a  civilian 
employee  performing  travel  on  official  busi- 
ness Is  expected  to  exercise  the  same  care  In 
Incurring  expenses  that  a  prudent  person 
would  If  traveling  on  personal  business. 

Civilian  Mannower  Management  Instruc- 
tion (CMMI)  410.10  sets  forth  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  policy  on  assignment  of 
employees  to  long-term  training  and  educa- 
tion provided  by  the  Government  Employees 
Training  Act  of  July  7.  1958.  and  as  codified 
at  Chapter  41  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
In  the  statement  of  scope,  that  CMMI  pro- 
vides In  pairt  that  "'As  used  In  this  CMMI, 
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requested  In  your  letter  of  25  May  1977. 

Is  a  list  of  amounts  overpaid  to 

en^ployees  on  whose  behalf  you  have 

Bibwn 9476.00 

Buchanan 1,077.00 

C^ady 450.00 

Carter 442.00 

CUckner 476.00 

.  Cummings 1.077.00 

.  Puller 1.077.00 

Gathers 482.85 

.  Qourdlne 1.250.05 

Lorlck 1.077.00 

Olmeda 1.077.00 

E.  Riley... 617.00 

Babo 1.077.00 

Scarborough 902.75 

Stone 442.00 

^^Incent 434.00 

regretted  that  the  erronsous  payments 

were  caused  by  a  mislnterpreta- 

ippllcable    regulations    relating    to 

training,  and  that  the  information 

in  good  faith  by  the  employees 

.   The   Comptroller  General   has 

ly  ruled,  however,  that  the  United 

not  bound  by  erroneous  or  unau- 

icts  of  Its  officers  and  employees. 

misinterpretation  may  not.  therefore. 

basis  for  an  exception  to  the  regu- 

'^ough   Public  Law  92-453    (5  U.S. 

)   permits  the  waiver  of  erroneous 

of    pay    and    allowances    to    em- 

1  avel  and  transportation  allowances 

excluded  from  the  provision. 

therefore,    no    authority    under 

overpayments  of  per  diem  made  to 

Ituents  may  be  waived. 


speciJ  cally 


Pi'esident.  these  employees  who 

'  working  family  men  have  been 

penalized  due  to  a  govern - 

I  strongly  urge  my  distin- 

:olleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Hartnett  of  South  Caro- 

iiitroducing  a  similar  bill  in  the 

Representatives. 

.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

the   bill   be   printed   in   the 

the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

3eing  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 


io 


S.   1719 

by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Mves    of    the    United    States    of 

n    Congress    assembled,    that    (a) 

•le  present  or  former  civil  service 

of  the  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard. 

.  South  Carolina,  named  in  sub- 

of  this  section,  is  relieved  of  all 

repay   to  the  United  States  the 

d  opposite  the  name  of  each  such 

Each    such    sum    represents    the 

It.    due    to    an    Incorrect    inter- 

>f  applicable  regulations  and  other 

I  tive  error  on  the  part  of  the  Navy. 

I  Hem  allowance  and  travel  pay  to 

^  employee  during  a  training  pro- 

'"•♦'"•  in  1976.  which  sum  was  ac- 


cepted  In    good    faith    by   each    such    em- 
ployee. 

(b)  The  employees  referred  to  in  sulMec- 
tion  (a)  and  the  corresponding  sums  of 
money  are  as  follows: 

Henry  Brown 9     476.00 

Byron  R.  Buchanan 1.077.00 

Arthur  Canady 450.00 

Robart  E  Carter 442.  00 

Edwin  L.  CUckner 476.00 

WUliamP.  Cummings 1.077.00 

Edward  P.  Puller.. 1.077.00 

WUbur    Oeatheri 482.85 

Donell  E.  Oourdlne 1.250.05 

David  D.  Lorlck 1.077.00 

Martin  N.  Olmeda 1,077.00 

Lawrence  E.  Riley 617.00 

Dean  W.  Sabo 1.077.00 

Leon  T.  Scarborough 902.  75 

George  B.  Stone 442.00 

Paul   K.   Vincent. 434.00 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otharwlse  appropriated,  to  each  employee 
named  in  subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  01 
any  amounts  paid  by  such  employee,  and  any 
amounts  withheld  out  of  any  sum  otherwise 
due  such  employee,  on  account  of  the  lia- 
bility for  the  overpayment  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act. 


ByMr.  GARN: 

S.  1720.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  competi- 
tiveness of  depository  institutions,  to  ex- 
pand the  range  of  services  provided  by 
such  institutions,  to  protect  depositors 
and  creditors  of  such  institutions,  and 
for  other  purposes ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  1721.  A  bill  to  combine  the  insur- 
ance funds  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  National  Credit  Union  Share  Insur- 
ance Fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

DEPOSrrOBY    INSXrrUTIONS    Ij:GKUiTION 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Financial  Institutions 
Restructuring  and  Services  Act  of  1981, 
legislation  to  deal  with  a  number  of  com- 
petitive and  fiscal  issues  facing  the  Na- 
tion's financial  system,  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Consolidation  Act  of 
1981,  a  bill  to  merge  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
National  Credit  Union  Share  Insurance 
Fund  into  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

The  need  to  consider  comprehensive 
legislation  is  a  result  of  steadily  increas- 
ing competition  within  the  financial 
services  industry  which  has  made  exist- 
ing laws  and  regulations  obsolete  in 
many  cases.  Additionally,  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates  of  recent  years  have 
caused  financial  institutions  and  con- 
sumers to  adjust  their  thinking,  making 
institutions  more  sensitive  to  efficient 
operations,  strategic  planning,  effective 
product  marketing,  and  even  survival, 
and  making  consumers  more  aware  of 
innovative,  nontraditional  investment 
and  savings  vehicles.  Revisions  must  be 
made  in  the  financial  system's  structure 
to  accommodate  the  changes  which  have 
occurred.  Depository  Institutions  should 
have  increased  flexibility  to  enable  them 
to  engage  in  profitable  activities  and  to 
serve  better  the  needs  and  wishes  of  their 
customers. 


Because  of  the  inability  of  some  In- 
stitutions, particularly  the  thrifts,  to  ad- 
just their  earning  assets  to  widely  fluc- 
tuating interest  rates  and  changes  in 
their  deposit  structure.  Congress  must 
act  to  provide  the  Federal  supervisory 
agencies  with  the  additional  tools  they 
may  need  to  deal  with  depository  in- 
stitutions facing  serious  financial  prob- 
lems. In  essence,  what  these  bills  repre- 
sent is  a  shifting  of  gears  to  facilitate 
the  continued  stability  and  growth  of 
our  financial  system. 

The  restructuring  and  services  bill 
contains  seven  titles,  with  provisions 
ranging  from  municipal  revenue  bond 
underwriting  authority  for  commercial 
banks  to  an  increase  in  deposit  insurance 
to  $250,000  on  IRA/Keogh  retirement 
accounts.  The  types  of  services  author- 
ized to  be  offered  by  depositon'  institu- 
tions would  be  expanded,  with  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  being  al- 
lowed to  make  commercial  loans,  credit 
unions  offering  a  broader  range  of  real 
estate  loans,  commercial  banks  having 
greater  fiexibility  in  bankers'  accept- 
ances, and  all  types  of  depository  institu- 
tions being  able  to  manage  and  sell  mu- 
tual fund  investments. 

The  bill  also  reduces  regulatory  bur- 
dens by  revising  or  eliminating  unnec- 
essary and  duplicative  reporting  re- 
quirements mandated  by  the  Financial 
Institutions  Regulatory  and  Interest  Rate 
Control  Act  of  1978.  Additionally,  the 
legislation  permits  capital  markets  to 
function  more  freely  by  preempting  State 
consumer  usury  ceilings,  which  must  be 
accomplished  if  institutions  are  to  earn 
enough  to  pay  market  rates  of  interest 
on  savings  deposits. 

While  comprehensive,  the  restructur- 
ing and  services  bill  does  not  affect  all 
areas  of  concern  to  financial  institutions 
and  their  customers.  Changes  to  the  gen- 
eral prohibitions  against  interstate  bank- 
ing in  the  McFadden  Act  and  the  Douglas 
amendment,  as  well  as  a  broad  review  of 
Glass-Steagall  issues,  will  have  to  wait 
until  next  year. 

The  changes  in  the  financial  system 
and  the  need  for  legislative  action  to  en- 
act statutes  which  reflect  market  realities 
became  evident  to  me  during  and  after 
the  Banking  Committee's  financial  insti- 
tutions hearings  this  past  spring.  Most  of 
the  issues  dealt  with  in  the  restructuring 
and  services  bill  have  been  discussed  over 
several  years.  Economic  conditions  may 
have  been  the  spark  which  hastened  the 
need  to  act  on  these  issues  this  year, 
rather  than  next,  but  I  would  assure  my 
colleagues  that  the  coals  have  been  smol- 
dering a  long  time  under  most  of  this 
legislation. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  sharpen  the  Banking  Committee's 
focus,  prompting  what  I  intend  to  be 
final  congressional  action  this  year  on  a 
bill  to  address  some  of  the  significant 
financial  issues  our  Nation  faces.  As  we 
move  through  hearings  on  the  bill,  much 
of  which  has  been  drafted  by  the  regula- 
tory agencies,  the  committee  should  be 
better  able  to  consider  the  merits  of 
its  various  provisions  and  prepare  for 
prompt  committee  markup  action. 

Although  most  of  the  provisions  in  the 
restructuring  and  services  bill,  such  as 
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municipal  revenue  bond  underwriting, 
usury  preemption,  and  extraordinary 
powers  for  Federal  supervisory  agencies, 
have  been  discussed  in  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee during  the  past  few  years,  the  de- 
posit insurance  consolidation  bill,  which 
would  merge  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration's Share  Insurance  Fund  into 
the  PDIC,  has  not  been  considered  at 
length  by  the  committee. 

However,  given  the  relatively  small 
sizes  of  the  FSLIC— $5  billion  in  assets— 
and  NCUA— $230  million  in  assets — 
funds  compared  with  the  resources  of  the 
PDIC— $12.6  billion  in  assets— I  believe 
the  merger  proposal  should  be  explored 
by  the  committee  as  a  way  of  promoting 
the  continued  safety  of  insured  deposits 
and  the  streamlining  of  an  important 
governmental  function. 

Several  of  the  provisions  in  the  re- 
structuring and  services  bill  reflect  in- 
dividual pieces  of  legislation  previously 
introduced  by  other  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Banking  Committee. 
Senator  Chafee  authored  legislation 
O.  1424)  to  permit  depository  institu- 
tions to  operate  and  sell  mutual  fund  in- 
vestments. Senator  Lugar  is  the  princi- 
pal sponsor  of  the  usury  preemption  bill 
O.  1406>.  Senator  Heinz  is  responsible 
for  legislation  regarding  bankers'  accept- 
ances. Senator  D'Amato  introduced  a  bill 
(S.  1508)  to  exempt  International  Bank- 
ing Facilities  from  FDIC  deposit  assess- 
ments. Senator  Tsongas  is  the  sponsor  of 
legislation  (S.  1680)  to  permit  greater 
flexibility  in  lending  transactions  be- 
tween a  bank  and  its  affiliates,  and  Sen- 
ator Mitchell  is  the  principal  sponsor  of 
a  bill  (S.  207)  to  restrict  bank  holding 
company  participation  in  the  insurance 
business. 

Senator  Proxmire,  the  distinguished 
former  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, is  a  cosponsor  of  many  of  these 
individual  bills.  Thus,  in  introducing  the 
restructuring  and  services  bill,  I  wish  to 
note  that  it  includes  numerous  provisions 
from  pending  legislation,  and  I  wish  to 
recognize  the  efforts  of  those  Senators 
who  are  primarily  responsible  for  devel- 
oping such  other  legislation.  And,  of 
course,  I  look  forward  to  having  their 
assistance  as  the  Banking  Committee 
considers  the  merits  of  these  and  other 
proposals  joined  in  this  bill. 

The  Banking  Committee  will  begin  its 
consideration  of  these  legislative  initia- 
tives on  Monday.  October  19,  1981,  with 
EX)nald  Regan,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  the  first  witness.  Within  the  next 
few  days.  I  will  announce  the  complete 
schedule  of  committee  hearings  on  the 
bills. 

For  more  than  10  years,  Congress  has 
been  conducting  and  receiving  reports 
and  studies  regarding  the  health  and 
structure  of  our  financial  system-  Last 
year,  with  the  Depository  Institutions 
Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control  Act, 
Congress  took  a  first  step  in  realining 
the  statutory  framework  under  which 
depository  institutions  operate.  Some 
would  argue  that  it  was  a  faltering  step, 
but  its  thrust  was  positive  in  that  it 
pointed  toward  greater  competition 
among  institutions  and  broader  services 
for  consumers. 


What  I  am  urging  my  colleagues  to  do 
now  is  to  consider  and  approve  further 
refinements  in  our  efforts  to  insure  a 
financial  system  which  is  strong  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  credit  and  savings  needs 
of  individual  and  business  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section-by-section  sum- 
maries, as  well  as  the  texts,  of  the  bills 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
analyses  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1720 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATTierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Plnancial  Institu- 
tions Restructuring  and  Services  Act  of 
1981". 

TITLE  X— DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS  IN- 
SURANCE   AND    SERVICES 

SHORT    TTTLE 

Sec.   101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Depository      Institutions     Insurance      and 
Services  Act  of  1981". 
Part  A — Form  of  Charter;  Demand  Accodnts 

CHARTERING    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  111.  Section  5(a)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464  (at)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  thrift  In- 
stitutions for  the  deposit  or  investment  of 
funds  and  for  the  extension  of  credit  for 
homes  and  other  goods  and  services,  the 
Board  is  authorized,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  it  may  prescribe,  to  provide 
for  the  organization,  incorporation,  exami- 
nation, operation,  and  regulation  of  associ- 
ations to  be  known  as  'Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations',  or  'Federal  Savings 
Banks',  and  to  issue  charters  therefor,  giv- 
ing primary  consideration  to  the  best  prac- 
tices of  thrift  institutions  In  the  United 
States.". 

DEMAND    ACXX>UNT8    AND    CAPITAL     STOCK 

Sec.  112.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
5(b)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933 
(12  U.S.C.  1464(b))  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  An  association  may  raise  capital  In 
the  form  of  such  savings  deposits,  shares,  or 
other  accounts,  for  fixed,  minimum,  or  in- 
definite periods  of  time  (all  of  which  are 
referred  to  in  this  section  as  savings  ac- 
counts), or  In  the  form  of  such  demand  ac- 
counts, as  are  authorized  by  Its  charter  or 
by  regulations  of  the  Board,  and  may  issue 
such  passbooks,  time  certificates  of  deposit, 
or  other  evidence  of  accounts  as  are  so  au- 
thorized. All  savings  accounts  and  demand 
accounts  shall  have  the  same  priority  upon 
liquidation.  Holders  of  accounts  and  obligors 
of  an  association  shall,  to  such  extent  as  may 
be  provided  by  its  charter  or  by  regulations 
of  the  Board,  be  members  of  the  association, 
and  shall  have  such  voting  rights  and  such 
other  rights  as  are  thereby  provided.  Except 
as  may  be  otherwise  authorized  by  the  asso- 
ciation's charter  or  regulation  of  the  Board 
in  the  case  of  savings  accounts  for  fixed  or 
minimum  terms  of  not  less  than  fourteen 
days,  the  payment  of  any  savings  account 
shall  be  subject  to  the  right  of  the  associ- 
ation to  require  such  advance  notice,  not 
less  than  fourteen  days,  as  shall  be  provided 
for  by  the  charter  of  the  association  or  the 
regulations  of  the  Board.  The  payment  of 
withdrawals  from  accounts  In  the  event  an 
association  does  not  pay  all  withdrawals  In 
full  (subject  to  the  right  of  the  association, 
where  applicable,  to  require  notice)  shall  be 
subject  to  such  rules  and  procedures  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  association's  charter  or 
by  regulation  of  the  Board,  but  any  associ- 
ation which,  except  as  authorized  in  writing 
by  the  Board,  fails  to  make  full  payment  of 
any  withdrawal  when  due  shall  be  deemed 


to  be  in  an  unsafe  or  unsound  condition  to 
transact  business  within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  Accounts  may 
be  subject  to  check  or  to  withdrawal  or 
transfer  on  negotiable  or  transferable  or 
other  order  or  authorization  to  the  associa- 
tion, as  the  Board  may  by  regulation  provide. 
Notwithstanding  any  limitation  of  this  sec- 
tion, associations  may  establish  remote  serv- 
ice units  for  the  purpose  of  crediting  savings 
or  demand  accounts,  debiting  such  accounts, 
crediting  payments  on  loans,  and  the  dis- 
position of  related  financial  transactions,  as 
provided  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board. 

"(2)  To  such  extent  as  the  Board  may  au- 
thorize by  regulation  or  advice  in  writing, 
an  association  may  borrow,  may  give  security, 
may  be  surety  as  defined  by  the  Board  and 
may  Issue  such  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or 
other  obligations,  or  other  securities,  includ- 
ing capital  stock,  as  the  Board  may  so 
authorize.". 

CONVERSIONS   TO    FEDERAL   CHARTERS 

Sec.  113.  Section  5(1)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(1))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(l)(l)  Any  Institution  which  is.  or  Is 
eligible  to  become,  a  member  of  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  may  convert  itself  into  a 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  or  Fed- 
eral Savings  Bank  under  this  Act  (and  in 
so  doing  may  change  directly  from  the 
mutual  form  to  the  stock  form,  or  from  the 
stock  form  to  the  mutual  form),  but  such 
conversion  shall  be  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe,  and 
thereafter  the  converted  association  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  this  section 
and  shall  be  subject  to  examination  and 
regulation  to  the  same  extent  as  other  as- 
sociations Incorporated  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Board,  any  Federal  association  may 
convert  itself  from  the  mutual  form  to  the 
stock  form  of  organization,  or  from  the  stock 
form  to  the  mutual  form,  and  any  Federal 
association  may  change  its  designation  from 
a  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  to 
a  Federal  Savings  Bank,  or  the  reverse. 

"(3)  Any  Federal  association  may  convert 
Itself  Into  a  savings  and  loan  or  savings  bank 
type  of  institution  organized  pursuant  to  the 
laws  of  the  State.  District.  Commonwealth, 
or  Territory  (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this 
section  as  the  "State)  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  such  Federal  association  Is  lo- 
cated if— 

"(A)  the  State  permits  the  conversion  of 
any  savings  and  loan  or  savings  bank  type 
of  institution  of  such  State  Into  a  Fed- 
eral association: 

"(B)  such  conversion  of  a  Federal  associa- 
tion into  such  a  State  institution  is  deter- 
mined upon  the  vote  In  favor  of  such  con- 
version cast  In  person  or  by  proxy  at  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  members  or  stockholders 
called  to  consider  such  action,  specified  by 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  home  office 
of  the  Federal  association  is  located,  as  re- 
quired by  such  law  for  a  State-chartered  in- 
stitution to  convert  itself  into  a  Federal  as- 
sociation, but  in  no  event  upon  a  vote  of 
less  than  51  per  centum  of  all  the  votes  cast 
at  such  meeting,  and  upon  compliance  with 
other  requirements  reciprocally  equivalent 
to  the  requirements  of  such  State  law  for  the 
conversion  of  a  State-chartered  Institution 
into  a  Federal  association: 

"(C)  notice  of  the  meeting  to  vote  on 
conversion  shall  be  given  as  herein  provided 
and  no  other  notice  thereof  shall  be  neces- 
sary: the  notice  shall  expressly  state  that 
such  meeting  Is  called  to  vote  thereon,  as 
well  as  the  time  and  place  thereof,  and  such 
notice  shall  be  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  at 
least  thirty  and  not  more  than  sixty  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  meeting,  to  each 
member  or  stockholder  of  record  of  the  Fed- 
eral association  at  his  last  address  as  shown 
on  the  books  of  the  Federal  association  and 
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(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
(5),  and  (6)  and  redesignating  paragraph  (4) 
as  paragraph  ( 2 ) . 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  115.  (a)  Section  2(d)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1462 
(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "mutual" 
wherever  it  appears. 

<b)  Section  403(a)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  1726(a))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "mutual". 

(c)  Section  408(a)(1)(A)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(a)  ( 1 )  ( A)  )  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  "insured  Institution'  means  a  Federal 
savings  and  loan  association,  a  Federal  sav- 
ings bank,  or  a  building  and  loan,  savings 
and  loan,  or  homestead  association,  or  a 
cooperative  bank,  the  accounts  of  which  are 
insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
suranca  Corporation:". 

Part  B — Investments 

OVERDRArrS 

Sec.  121.  Section  5(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  14e4(c) 
(1)(A))   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Account  loans. — Loans  on  the  secu- 
rity of  its  savings  accounts  and  loans  specif- 
ically relatel  to  transaction  accounts.", 

REAL  estate  LOANS 

Sec.  122.  Section  5(c)(1)(B)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c) 
(1)  (B) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Real  property  loans. — Loans  on  the 
security  of  liens  upon  residential  or  non- 
residential real  property.". 

time  deposits 

Sec.  123.  Section  5(c)  (1)  (G)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  US  C.  1464(c) 
( 1 )  (O) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(Q)  Deposits. — Investments  in  the  time 
deposits,  certificates,  or  accounts  of  any 
bank  the  deposits  of  which  are  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
or  in  the  savings  accounts,  certificates,  or 
other  accounts  of  any  Institution  the  ac- 
counts of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.". 
government  SEctmrriES 

Sec.  124.  Section  5(c)  (1)  (H)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c) 
(1)  (H)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(H)  State  securities. — Investments  in 
obligations  of,  or  issued  by,  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  (including  any 
agency,  corporation,  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision).". 

COMMERCIAL  AND   OTHER   LOANS 

Sec.  125.  Section  5(c)  (1)(L)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c)  (1)  (L) ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(L)  Commercial  and  other  loans. — Se- 
cured or  unsecured  loans  for  commercial, 
corporate,  business,  or  agricultural  purposes. 
No  association  may  make  loans  to  one  bor- 
rower under  the  authority  provided  by  this 
subparagraph  in  excess  of  the  amount  a  na- 
tional bank  having  an  identical  total  capital 
and  surplus  could  lend  such  borrower.". 
housing  and  land  development  loans 

Sec.  126.  Section  5(c)  (1)  (O)  of  the  Home 
Owners"  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c) 
(1)  (O) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(O)  Housing  and  land  and  urban  devel- 
opment insured  or  guaranteed  invest- 
ments.— Loans  (1)  secured  by  mortgages  as 
to  which  the  association  has  the  benefit  of 
insurance  under  title  X  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  or  of  a  commitment  or  agree- 
ment for  such  insurance,  or  (11)  as  to  which 
the  association  has  the  benefit  of  any  guar- 
antee under  title  IV  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  or  under  part 
B  of  the  National  Urban  Policy  and  New 
Community  Development  Act  of  1970  or  un- 


der section  802  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974,  or  of  a  com- 
mitment or  agreement  therefor.". 
corporate  securities 

Sec  127.  Section  5(c)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c) 
( 1)  (P) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(P)  Corporate  securities — An  associa- 
tion may  invest  in,  sell  or  hold  commercial 
paper  and  corporate  debt  securities,  as  de- 
fined and  approved  by  the  Board.  No  asso- 
ciation may  make  investments  under  the  au- 
thority provided  by  this  subparagraph  in  the 
paper  or  securities  of  one  obligor  or  maker 
in  excess  of  the  amount  a  national  bank  hav- 
ing Identical  total  capital  and  surplus  could 
so  invest  in  the  paper  or  securities  of  one 
obligor  or  maker.". 

investment  companies 

Sec  128.  Section  5(c)  (1)(Q)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C  1464(c) 
( 1 )  (Q) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(Q)  Investment  companies. — An  associa- 
tion may  invest  in.  redeem  or  hold  shares 
or  certificates  In  any  open-end  management 
Investment  company  which  is  registered 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  and  the  portfolio  of  which  is  restricted 
by  such  management  company's  investment 
policy,  changeable  only  if  authorized  by 
shareholder  vote,  primarily  to  such  Invest- 
ments (without  regard  to  any  percentage- 
of-assets  restriction  applicable  to  such  In- 
vestment under  this  subsection)  as  an  asso- 
ciation by  law  or  regulation  may  invest  in, 
sell,  redeem,  hold,  or  otherwise  deal  with.". 
consumer  loans 

Sec.  129.  Section  5(c)  (1)  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c)  (1) ) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(R)  Consumer  loans. — An  association 
may  make  secured  or  unsecured  loans  for 
personal,  family,  or  household  purposes,  and 
loans  reasonably  Incident  to  the  provision 
of  such  credit.". 

additional  investment  authortties 
Sec.  130.  Section  5(c)   of  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan   Act  of   1933    (12   U.S.C.   1464(c)) 
is  amended — 

( 1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2) ; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as 
paragraph  (5); 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows : 

"(2)  Investments  in  PERsoNALrrY. — An  as- 
sociation may  invest  In  tangible  personal 
property,  including,  without  limitation,  ve- 
hicles, mobile  homes,  machinery,  equip- 
ment, or  furniture,  and  may  hold  such  prop- 
erty for  rental  or  sale,  but  such  Investment 
may  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  assets 
of  the  association."; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D); 
and 

(B)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Education  loans. — ^Loans  made  for 
the  payment  of  educational  expenses.";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph   (4)  — 

(A)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Service  corporations. — Investments 
in  the  capital  stock,  obligations,  or  other 
securities  of  any  corporation  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  home 
office  of  the  association  is  located,  if  the  en- 
tire capital  stock  of  such  corporation  is 
available  for  purchase  only  by  savings  and 
loan  associations  of  that  State  and  by  Fed- 
eral associations  having  their  home  offices 
therein,  but  no  association  may  make  any 
investment  under  this  subparagraph  if  its 
aggregate  outstanding  investment  under  this 
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subparagraph  would  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
the  aasets  of  the  association.  An  association 
may  make  an  investment  under  this  sub- 
paragraph notwithstanding  that  the  service 
corporation  in  which  Investment  is  author- 
ized has  Invested  in  any  other  cori>oratlon 
(1)  that  is  not  chartered  by  the  State  in 
which  the  home  office  of  the  association  Is 
located,  or  (ii)  that  has  stock  available  for 
purchase  by  entitles  other  than  sax-lngs  and 
loan  associations  of  that  State  or  by  Federal 
associations  having  their  home  offices  In  such 
State."; 

(B)  by  amending  subparagraph  (C)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Foreign  assistance  investments. — 
Investments  In  housing  project  loans  having 
the  benefit  of  any  guaranty  under  section 
221  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or 
loans  having  the  benefit  of  any  guarantee 
under  section  224  of  such  Act.  or  any  cotn- 
mitment  or  agreement  with  respect  to  such 
loans  made  pursuant  to  either  of  such  sec- 
tions and  in  the  share  capital  and  capital 
reserve  of  the  Inter-American  Savings  and 
Loan  Bank.  This  authority  extends  to  the 
acquisition,  holding  and  disposition  of  loens 
having  the  benefit  of  any  guaranty  under 
section  221  or  222  of  such  Act  as  hereafter 
amended  or  extended,  or  of  any  commitment 
or  agreement  for  any  such  guaranty.  Invest- 
ments under  this  subparagraph  shall  not 
exceed,  in  the  case  of  any  association,  1  per 
centum  of  the  assets  of  such  association."; 

and 

(C)  by  amending  subparagraph  (D)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(D)  Small  business  investment  com- 
panies.— An  association  may  invest  In  stock, 
obligations,  or  other  securities  of  any  small 
business  Investment  company  formed  ptir- 
suant  to  section  301(d)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System,  but  no  association  may  make 
any  Investment  under  this  subparagraph  if 
its  aggregate  outstanding  Investment  under 
this  subparagraph  would  exceed  1  per 
centum  of  the  assets  of  such  association.". 
incidental  activities 

Sec  131.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(6)  Incidental  activities. — An  associa- 
tion may  engage  In  any  activity  or  venture 
the  Board  determines  to  be  incidental  to 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  by 
this  subsection  or  by  subsection  (b).". 

LIQUmiTY    INVESTMENTS 

Sec.  132.  Section  5A(b)(l)(B)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1425a 
(b)  (1)  (B) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
commercial  banks"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ".  institutions  which 
are,  or  are  eligible  to  become,  members 
thereof,  and  commercial  banks". 

regulatory    JURISDICTION 

Sec  133.  Section  2(c)  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841 
(c) )  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "Islands" 
the  following:  ",  except  an  institution  the 
accounts  of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan   Insurance  Corporation,". 

BRANCHING 

Sec  134.  Section  5  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(o)  No  association  may  establish,  retain, 
or  operate  a  branch  outside  the  State  in 
which  the  association  has  Its  home  office, 
unless  the  association  qualifies  as  a  domestic 
building  and  loan  association  under  section 
7701(a)  (19).  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
or  meets  the  asset  composition  test  imposed 
by  subpargraph   (C)   of  that  section  on  in- 


stitutions seeking  so  to  qualify.  No  out-of- 
State  branch  so  established  shall  be  retained 
or  operated  unless  the  total  assets  of  the  as- 
sociation attributable  to  all  branches  of  the 
association  in  that  State  would  qualify  the 
branches  as  a  whole,  were  they  otherwise 
eligible,  for  treatment  as  a  domestic  building 
ai^d  loan  association  under  said  section  7701 
(a)  (19).  The  limitations  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  if  (1)  the  branch  results 
from  a  transaction  authorized  under  section 
408(n)  of  the  National  Housing  Act;  (2)  the 
branch  was  authorized  for  the  association 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Restructuring  and  Services  Act  of 
1981;  (3)  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the 
branch  Is  or  is  to  be  located  would  permit 
establishment  of  the  branch  were  the  asso- 
ciation an  institution  of  the  savings  and 
loan  or  savings  bank  type  chartered  by  the 
State  in  which  its  home  office  is  located;  or 
(4)  the  branch  was  operated  lawfully  as  a 
branch  under  State  law  prior  to  the  associ- 
ation's conversion  to  a  Federal  charter.  The 
Board,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  allow  as- 
sociations up  to  two  years  to  comply  with 
the   requirements  of   this   subsection.". 

HOLDING  COMPANY   ACnVITIES 

Sec  135.  Section  408  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(m)  No  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany, or  any  subsidiary  thereof  which  Is  not 
an  Insured  institution,  whose  subsidiary  in- 
sured institution  falls  to  qualiiy  as  a 
domestic  building  and  loan  association 
under  section  7701(a)  (19)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  shall  commence,  or  continue 
for  more  than  three  years  after  such  failure, 
any  business  activity  other  than  those  spec- 
ified for  multiple  savings  and  loan  holding 
companies  and  their  subsidiaries  under  sub- 
section (c)(2)  hereof.". 

Part  C — Preemption  of  Due  On  Sale 

Prohibitions 

preemption 

Sec  141.  Section  501  of  Public  Law  96-221 
(12  U.S.C.  1735f-7  note)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsections  (f)  and  (gi  as  sub- 
sections (g)  and  (h),  respectively,  and  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  (f)  to  read  as  follows: 

•"(f)  (1)  The  provisions  of  the  constitution 
or  the  laws  of  any  State  limiting  the  ability 
of  a  depository  institution  or  a  lender  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
urban  Development  for  participation  In  any 
mortgage  insurance  program  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (or  their  transferees),  to 
enter  into  contracts,  or  to  enforce  contracts, 
whenever  executed,  providing  that  the  in- 
stitution may,  at  Its  option,  declare  due  and 
payable  sums  secured  by  the  institution's  or 
lender's  security  Instrument  if  all  of  any 
part  of  the  property,  or  an  Interest  therein, 
securing  the  loan  Is  sold  or  transferred  by 
the  borrower  without  the  institution's  or  the 
lender's  (or  their  transferees')  prior  written 
consent  shall  not  a^iply  to  contacts  Involv- 
ing loans  secured  by  a  lien  on  residential 
real  property,  by  a  Hen  on  stock  allocated 
to  a  dwelling  unit  In  a  residential  coopera- 
tive housing  corporation,  or  by  a  Hen  on  a 
residential  manufactured  home.  Except  as 
limited  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  herein,  ex- 
ercise by  the  institution  or  lender  (or  their 
transferees)  of  such  option  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  a  'due-on-sale  clause')  shall  be 
exclusively  governed  by  the  terms  of  the  loan 
contract,  and  all  rights  and  remedies  of  the 
institution  or  lender  (or  their  transferees) 
and  borrower  shall  be  fixed  and  governed  by 
the  contract.  In  the  exercise  of  Us  authority 
under  subsection  (g) ,  the  Board  may  require 
Institutions  and  lenders  to  observe  appro- 
priate consumer  safeguards  to  the  extent  It 
Is  authorized  to  require  such  observance  by 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations. 


"(2)  Except  a«  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  In  any  State  after  the  date  ( on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Restructlng  and  Services  Act  of 
1981  and  before  3  years  after  such  date  of 
enactment)  on  which  such  St&te  adopts  a 
law  or  certifies  that  the  voters  of  such  State 
have  voted  in  favor  of  any  provision,  con- 
stitutional or  otherwise,  which  states  ex- 
plicitly and  by  Its  terms  that  such  State 
does  not  want  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  to  apply  in  such  State. 

"(3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  State  takes 
an  action  described  In  paragraph  (2),  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  continue 
to  apply  to  a  contract  involving — 

"(A)  any  loan,  mortgage,  credit  sale,  or 
advance  which  Is  made  after  the  date  such 
action  was  taken  pursuant  to  a  commitment 
therefor  which  was  entered  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Restructuring  and 
Services  Act  of  1961,  and  ending  on  the  date 
on  which  such  State  takes  such  action;  and 

"(B)  any  loan,  mortgage,  or  advance 
which  is  a  roUover  of  a  loan,  mortgage,  or 
advance,  as  described  in  regtilatlons  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  which  was 
made  or  committed  to  be  made  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactm^it 
of  the  Financial  Institutions  Restrticturlng 
and  Services  Act  of  1981.  and  ending  on  the 
date  on  which  such  State  takes  any  action 
described  In  paragraph  (2).". 
rulemaking 

Sec.  142.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  501 
of  Public  Law  96-221  (12  U.S.C.  1735f-7  note) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)(1)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  Is  authorized  to — 

"(A)  issue  rules,  regulations,  interpreta- 
tions, oi-  approvals  governing  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  section;  and 

"(B)  delegate  authority  to  duly  authorized 
officials,  employees,  or  agents  of  the  Board, 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or  of 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration 
Board  to  issue  Interpretations  of  approvals 
governing  the  Implementation  of  this  section. 

"(2)  No  provision  of  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  Imposing  any  liability,  pen- 
alty, or  forfeiture  shall  apply  to  any  act 
done  or  omitted  in  good  faith  in  conformity 
with  any  rule,  regulation,  interpretation,  or 
approval  under  this  section  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  or  In  conformity  with 
any  Interpretation  or  approval  by  an  of- 
ficial, employee,  or  agent  of  the  Board,  or 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or  of 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration 
Boara  duly  authorized  by  the  Board  to  issue 
interpretations  or  approvals  under  this  sec- 
tion under  such  procedures  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe  therefor,  notwithstanding  that, 
after  such  act  or  omission  has  occurred,  such 
rule,  regulation,  or  approval  Is  amended,  res- 
cinded, or  determined  by  judicial  or  other 
authority  to  be  Invalid  for  any  reason.". 
effective  date 

Sec  143.  Subsection  (h)  of  section  501  of 
Public  Law  96-221  (12  U.S.C.  173Sf-7  note) 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
the  following:  "',  except  for  subsection  (f)". 
Part  D — Extraordinary  Authority  Relating 
to  thrifts 
emergency  thrift  acquisitions 

Sec  151.  (a)  Section  408  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  use.  1730a)  (as  amended 
by  section  135)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

'"(n)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  State  or  Federal  law,  except  as  provided 
in  subsections  (e)  (2)  and  (1)  hereof,  and 
in  the  third  sentence  of  this  subsection,  the 
Corporation,  upon  Its  determination  that 
severe     financial     conditions     exist     which 
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stability  of  a  significant  num- 
4  institutions,  or  of  Insured  In- 
possessing  significant  financial  re- 
ly  authorize.  In  Its  discretion  and 
determines    such     authorization 
n  the  risk  to  the  Corporation,  an 
listltution  that  is  eligible  for  as- 
parsuant  to  section  406(f)   of  this 
or  consolidate  with,  or  to  trans- 
and   liabilities  to,   any   other 

utlon  or  any  Insured  bank  (as 

insured  bank  is  defined  In  section 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
„.  1813(h) ).  may  authorize  any  other 
in  itltutlon  to  acquire  control  of  said 
li  stitution,   or   may   authorize   any 
i  acquire  control  of  said  Insured 
or  to  acquire  the  assets  or  as- 
llabllities   thereof.   Mergers,   con- 
transfers,  and  acquisitions  under 
shall  be  on  such  terms  as 

shall  provide.  Where  other- 

by  law.  transactions  under  this 

must  be  approved  by  the  primary 

X  pervlsor  of  the  party  thereto  that 

nsured  Institution.  In  considering 

,1  Ions    under    this    subsection,    the 

liinimlze   financial    assistance    re- 

„•  ,he  Corporation  shall  be  the  para- 

co  islderatlon,   but    the   Corporation 

a  reasonable  effort  to  authorize 

under   this   subsection   In    the 

sequence:    First,    between    Instl- 

the  same  type  within  the  same 

^nd,   between   Institutions  of   the 

In  different  States;  third,  between 

of  different  types  in  the  same 

fourth,  between  institutions  of 

1  ypes  m  different  States.  As  used 

term   'type'    shall   refer   to   the 

the  organizations  and  the  gen- 

of  their  powers  rather  than  to 

of  the  characters  or  their  form 

.e  organization.". 

Ion  4(c)  (8)   of  the  Bank  Holding 

ict  of  1953  (12  U.S.C.  1843(c)  (8)  ) 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

"Notwithstanding  any  other 

.  bf    this    Act.    if   the    Board    finds 

ei  nergency  exists  which  requires  It 

Imjiediately  on  any  application  un- 

involvlng  a  thrift  Instltu- 

the  primary  Federal  regulator  of 

tlon  concurs  In  said  finding,  the 

_    dispense    with    the   notice    and 

•e  ^ulrement  of  this  subsection  and 

may  approve  or  deny  any  such 

without  notice  or  hearing.". 

I  :ONFOBMING    AMENDMENT 

Section    408(e)(2)    of   the    Na- 
Act   (12  U.S.C.   1730a(e)  (2)) 


ma  r 


l^isertlng  after  "subsection"  In  the 
the  following:  ".  or  any  trans- 
subsection    (n)    hereof,";   and 

Inserting  after  "acquisition."  In  the 
the  following:  "except  a  trans- 
subsection  (n)   hereof.". 


EVERGENCT    STOCK   CHARTERS 

(a)  Section  5  of  the  Home  Own- 
Act   of   1933    (12  U.S.C.   1464)    (as 
section  134)  Is  amended  by  add- 
end thereof  the  following: 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
se<  tlon  or  State  law,  and  consistent 
p  urposes  of  this  Act,  the  Board  may 
or  in  the  case  of  a  Federal  sisso- 
re)   the  conversion  of  a  mutual 
loan  association  or  mutual  sav- 
into  a  Federal  stock  savings  and 
assodlatlon    or    Federal    stock    savings 
c:  larter  a  Federal  stock  savings  and 
assocl|itlon  or  Federal  stock  savings  bank 
the  assets  of.  or  merge  with  such 
Institution   under  the   rules   and 
of  the  Board.  The  Board  may  con- 
ipproval  of  the  conversion  or  ac- 
a  mutual  savings  bank  under  this 
that   was  previously  Insured   by 


ly  I 


rei  [ulr 
nl 


the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
upon  the  receipt  from  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  of  reasonable  Indem- 
nification of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  for  losses  that  may  be 
Incurred  by  the  latter  as  a  consequence  of  Its 
insuring  the  accounts  of  such  Institution,  as 
agreed  to  by  the  Corporations,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Is  author- 
ized to  pay  such  indemnification,  without 
regard  to  siny  other  provision  of  law.  Author- 
izations under  this  subsection  may  be  made 
only  to  assist  an  Institution  in  receivership, 
or  If  the  primary  Federal  supervisor  has  de- 
termined that  severe  financial  conditions 
exist  which  threaten  the  stability  of  an  In- 
stitution and  that  such  authorization  is 
likely  to  improve  the  financial  condition  of 
the  institution,  or  when  either  of  the  Corpo- 
rations has  contracted  to  provide  assistance 
to  such  Institution  under  section  406  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  or  section  13  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.". 

(b)  Section  2(1)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  (12  use.  1811(1))  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  word  "shares"  the  follow- 
ing: "or,  (4)  a  Federal  stock  savings  bank  or 
savings  and  loan  association  organized  under 
sectlcn  5(p)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act 
of  1933  (12U.S.C.  1464(pl)". 

ASSISTANCE   TO   THRIFT   INSTlTtJTlONS 

Sec.  154.  Section  406(f)  (2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  1729(f)  (2) )  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Corporation  may  provide  any  party 
acquiring  control  of.  merging  with,  consoli- 
dating with,  or  acquiring  the  assets  of  an 
Insured  Institution  under  section  408(n)  of 
this  Act  with  such  financial  assistance  as  It 
could  provide  an  Insured  institution  uiider 
this  subsection.". 

conservatorship  and  RECErvotsaip 
Sec.  155.  (a)  Section  406(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  I7a9(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "savings  and  loan". 

(b)  Section  406(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  use.  1729(b))  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  a  Federal  associa- 
tion Is  In  default,  th*  Corporation  shall  be 
appointed  as  conservator  or  receiver  and  as 
such  (1)  Is  authorized  (A)  to  take  over  the 
assets  of  and  operate  such  association.  (B) 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
put  It  In  a  sound  and  solvent  condition,  (C) 
to  merge  It  with  another  Insured  Institution. 
(D)  to  organize  a  new  Federal  association  to 
take  over  Its  assets.  (E)  to  proceed  to  liqui- 
date Its  assets  In  an  orderly  manner,  or  (P) 
to  make  such  other  disposition  of  the  matter 
as  It  deems  to  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
association.  Its  savers,  and  the  Corporation, 
and  (2)  shall  pay  all  valid  credit  obligations 
of  the  association.  The  Corporation  shall  pay 
Insurance  as  provided  In  section  405.  The 
surrender  and  transfer  to  the  Corporation  of 
an  Insured  account  In  any  such  association 
which  Is  in  default  shall  subrogate  the  Cor- 
poration with  respect  to  such  insured  ac- 
count, but  shall  not  affect  any  right  which 
the  Insured  member  may  have  in  the  unin- 
sured portion  of  his  account  or  any  right 
which  he  may  have  to  participate  in  the 
distribution  of  the  net  proceeds  remaining 
from  the  disposition  of  the  assets  of  such 
association.". 

(c)  Section  406(c)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1729(C) )  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  phrase  "savings  and  loan"  wherever 
it  appears. 

(d)  Section  406(c)(1)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  ( 1 2  U.S.C.  1 729  ( c )  ( 1 ) )  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "(c)(1)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
State  law.  or  of  this  section.  In  the  event 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  deter- 
mines that  any  of  the  grounds  specified  In 
section  5(d)  (6)  (A)(1).   (U).  or   (ill)    of  the 


Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  exist  with 
respect  to  an  Insured  Institution,  other  than 
a  Federal  association,  the  Board  shall  have 
exclusive  power  and  Jurisdiction  to  appoint 
the  Corporation  as  sole  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver of  such  Institution.  In  such  cases  the 
Corporation  shall  have  the  same  powers  and 
duties  with  respect  to  Insured  institutions 
as  are  conferred  upon  it  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  with  respect  to  Federal 
associations". 

(e)  Section  406(c)(2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1729(C)(2))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "conservator  or"  Im- 
mediately after  "sole"  In  the  first  sentence. 

(f)  Section  408(c)(3)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1729(c)(2))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "conservator  or"  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  word  "receiver"  wherever 
It  appears  therein; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(g)  Section  406(d)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1729(d))  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  In  connection  with  the  liquidation 
of  Insured  institutions,  the  Corporation  shall 
have  power  to  carry  on  the  business  of  and 
to  collect  all  obligations  to  the  Insured  In- 
stitutions, to  settle,  compromise,  or  release 
claims  In  favor  of  or  against  the  Insured 
Institutions,  and  to  do  all  other  things  that 
may  be  necessary  In  connection  therewith, 
subject  only  to  the  regulation  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  or,  In  oases  where 
the  Corporation  has  been  appointed  conser- 
vator, receiver,  or  legal  custodian  solely  by  a . 
public  authority  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
matter  other  than  said  Board,  subject  only  to 
the  regulation  of  such  public  authority.". 

assistance  to  home  loan  bank  members 

Sec  156.  Section  16  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1436)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a) "  after  "Sec.  16."  and  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  or 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  if  the  Board 
determines  that  severe  financial  conditions 
exist  threatening  the  stability  of  member  in- 
stitutions, it  may  suspend  temporarily  the 
requirements  under  subsection  (a)  that  a 
portion  of  net  earnings  be  set  aside  semi- 
annually by  each  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
to  a  reserve  account  and  permit  each  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  to  declare  and  pay  divi- 
dends out  of  undivided  profits.  Thereafter, 
dividends  shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a).". 

BORROWING  AtTTHORITY 

Sec.  157.  (a)  Section  402(d)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1725(d))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  ". 
except  that  interest  on  loans  from  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks  shall  be  not  less  than 
their  current  marginal  cost  of  funds,  taking 
into  account  the  maturities  involved,  and 
loans  from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
shall  be  adequately  secured,  as  determined 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board". 

(b)  Section  402(1)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1725(1) )  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  after  the  word 
"source"  by  inserting  the  following:  ",  except 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks";  and 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence,  after  the  first 
place  the  word  "loan"  appears  subsequent  to 
the  first  colon,  by  Inserting  "from  the  Treas- 
ury". 

(c)  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1431)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bamks  are 
authorized  to  make  loans  to  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  as 
directed  by  the  Board,  but  subject  to  sec- 
tion 402(d)    of  the  National  Housing  Act." 
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•ECONDART     INSURANCE    RESEXVX 

Sec.  158.  Section  404  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  use.  1727)  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (h)  as  subsection 
(1)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g) 
the  following: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  CorporaMon.  upon  Its 
determination  that  extraordinary  financial 
conditions  exist  increasing  the  risk  to  the 
Corporation,  may  terminate  distribution  of 
shares  of  the  secondary  reserve  and  utilize 
said  reserve  on  the  same  basis  as  the  pri- 
mary reserve.  If  otherwise  authorized,  the 
Corporation  may  resume  such  distribution 
upon  its  determination  that  said  conditions 
no  longer  exist.". 

Part  E — Extraordinary  AtrrHORirr  Relating 
TO  Banks 

ASSISTANCE   TO    INSURED    BANKS 

Sec.  161.  Section  13(c)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  UJ3.C.  1823(c))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  In  order  to  reopen  a  closed  In- 
sured bank  or,  when  the  Corporation  has 
determined  that  an  Insured  bank  is  in  dan- 
ger of  closing.  In  order  to  prevent  such  clos- 
ing, the  Corporation,  in  the  discretion  of  its 
Board  of  Directors,  is  authorized  to  make 
loans  to.  or  purchase  the  assets  of,  or  make 
deposits  In,  such  Insured  bank,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  prescribe,  when  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  bank  Is  essential  to  provide  ade- 
quate banking  service  in  the  community. 

"(2)  Whenever  severe  financial  conditions 
exist  which  threaten  the  stability  of  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  Insured  banks,  the  Cor- 
poration, In  the  discretion  of  Its  Board  of 
Directors,  Is  authorized  to  make  loans  to.  or 
purchase  the  assets  of.  or  make  deposits  in, 
any  Insured  bank  so  threatened,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  prescribe,  if  It  is  probable  such 
action  will  substantially  reduce  the  risk  of 
loss  or  avert  a  threatened  loss  to  the  Cor- 
poration. 

"(3)  Any  loans  and  deposits  made  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
may  be  In  subordination  to  the  rights  of 
depositors   and    other    creditors.". 

LOANS   TO    INSURED    BANKS 

Sec  162.  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
13  (e)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1823  (e))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  such  action  will  reduce  the  risk 
of  loss  or  avert  a  threatened  loss  to  the  Cor- 
poration and  will  facilitate  a  merger  or 
consolidation  of  an  Insured  bank  with  an- 
other Institution  or  will  facilitate  the  sale 
of  the  assets  of  an  open  or  closed  Insured 
bank  to  and  assumption  of  its  liabilities  by 
another  institution,  the  Corporation  may. 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  may 
determine,  make  loans  secured  In  whole  or 
In  part  by  assets  of  an  open  or  closed  Insured 
bank,  which  loans  may  be  In  subordination 
to  the  rights  of  depositors  and  other  credi- 
tors, or  the  Corporation  may  purchase  any 
such  assets  or  may  guarantee  any  other  In- 
stitution against  loss  by  reason  of  Its  as- 
suming the  liabilities  and  purchasing  the 
assets  of  an  open  or  closed  Insured  bank.  Any 
Insured  national  bank  or  District  bank,  or 
the  Corporation  as  receiver  thereof.-  Is  au- 
thorized to  contract  for  such  sales  or  loans 
and  to  pledge  any  assets  of  the  bank  to 
secure  such  loans.  As  used  in  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  "institution"  means  an  In- 
sured bank  or  an  association  or  bank  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation.". 

CONVERSION     OP     MTTTUAL     SAVINGS     BANKS 

Sec.  163.  (a)  Section  26  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act   (12  U.S.C.   1831c)    is 


amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  ""Sec  26.";  by  Inserting  ""mutual"  after 
the  word  "Federal"  the  first  two  times  it  ap- 
pears; and  by  striking  out  "or  a  savings  bank 
which  Is  (or  within  sixty  days  after  the 
merger  or  consolidation  becomes)  an  Insured 
Institution  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401  of  the  National  Housing  Act". 

(b)  Section  26  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1831c)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  ne* 
r.ubsectlon: 

"(bl  Whenever,  pursuant  to  section  5(pi 
of  the  Home  Ownero'  Lc-n  Act  of  1933.  a 
State-chartered  Insured  mutual  savings  bank 
co:iverts  Into  a  Federal  stock  savings  bank  or 
merges  with  or  Is  acquired  by  a  Federal  stock 
savings  bank,  the  Corporation.  In  the  discre- 
tion of  Ito  Board  of  Dlrectoro,  may  provide 
rea-onable  Indemnification  to  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  as 
agreed  to  by  the  two  corporations,  for  losses 
that  may  be  Incurred  by  the  latter  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  insuring  the  accounts 
of  such  Institution.". 

FEDERAL  DEPOSir  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
ASSESSMENTS 

Ssc.  164.  The  third  sentence  of  section  7(d) 
( 1 )  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1817(d)(1))  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  the  second  place 
It  appears:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ";  and  (4(  any 
lending  costs  for  the  calendar  year,  which 
shall  be  the  difference  between  the  rate  of 
Interest  earned.  If  any,  from  each  loan  made 
by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  section  13 
after  January  1,  1981.  and  the  Corporation's 
average  investment  portfolio  yield  for  the 
calendar  year". 

E:{TRA0RDINARY    bank    ACQUISiri3NS 

Sec.  165.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  13  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1823(e)  )  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  the  first  paragraph  as 
"13(e)  (1)"  and  the  second  paragraph  as  "13 
(h)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragrap'.i 
as  "13(e) (2)": 

"(2)  (A)  Whenever  an  Insured  bank  that 
had  total  assets  equal  to  or  greater  than  0.12 
per  centum  of  aggregate  assets  In  domestic 
(United  States)  offices  of  Insured  banks  (as 
determined  from  the  most  recently  compiled 
Reports  of  Condition  filed  by  Insured  banks  I 
Is  closed  and  the  Corporation  is  appointed 
recslver.  then,  the  receiver  may.  In  Its  discre- 
tion and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
It  may  determine,  and  with  such  approvals 
as  mav  elsewhere  be  required  by  any  State 
or  Federal  courts  and  supervisory  agencies, 
sell  assets  of  the  closed  bank  to  and  arrange 
for  the  assumption  of  the  liabilities  of  the 
clo:ed  bank  by  an  Insured  depository  Institu- 
tion located  In  the  Fame  State  as  that  in 
whlc^  the  closed  bank  was  chartered  but 
owned  by  an  out-of -State  bank  or  bank  hold- 
ing company.  Notwithstanding  subsection 
(d)  of  section  3  of  tho  Bank  Holding  Com- 
nanv  Act  of  1956  or  any  other  provision  of 
State  or  Federal  law.  the  acquiring  institu- 
tion Is  authorized  to  be  and  shall  be  op- 
erated as  a  su"Dsldlary  of  the  out-of-State 
bank  or  bank  holding  company,  except  that 
an  Insured  bank  may  operate  the  assuming 
institution  as  a  subsidiary  onlv  If  specifically 
authorized  by  law  other  than  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  In  determining  whether  to  arrange 
a  sale  of  assets  and  assumption  of  liabilities 
of  a  closed  Insured  bank  under  the  authority 
of  this  paragraph  (2) .  the  receiver  may 
solicit  such  offers  as  Is  practicable  from  any 
prospective  purchasers  It  determines,  in  its 
sole  discretion,  are  both  qualified  and  capa- 
ble of  acquiring  the  assets  and  the  liabilities 
of  the  closed  bank. 

"(C)  If.  after  receiving  offers,  the  highest 


acceptable  offer  is  from  a  subsidiary  of  an 
out-of-state  bank  or  bank  holding  company, 
the  receiver  shall  permit  the  highest  accept- 
able offeror  among  any  existing  In-State  In- 
sured depository  Institutions  and  subsidi- 
aries of  in -State  bank  holding  companies  to 
submit  a  new  offer  for  the  assets  and  liabil- 
ities of  the  closed  bank.  If  the  In-State  in- 
stitution reoffers  a  greater  amount  than  the 
previous  highest  acceptable  offer,  then  the 
receiver  shall  sell  the  assets  and  transfer  the 
liabilities  of  the  closed  bank  to  that  institu- 
tion. 

"(D)  If  there  is  no  acceptable  offer  re- 
ceived from  an  existing  in-State  dejjosltory 
Institution  or  subsidiary  of  an  in-State  bank 
holding  company,  or  if  there  is  no  reoffer 
greater  than  the  highest  acceptable  offer, 
then  the  receiver  shall  permit  the  highest 
acceptable  offeror  of  the  subsidiaries  of  the 
Insured  banks  chartered  in  States  adjoining 
the  State  in  which  the  closed  bank  was 
chartered  and  bank  holding  companies 
whose  banking  subsidiaries'  operations  are 
principally  conducted  in  States  adjoining  the 
State  In  which  the  closed  bank  was  chartered 
(if  Its  offer  was  not  the  highest  received  by 
the  receiver)  to  make  a  new  offer  for  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  closed  bank.  If 
this  subsidiary  reoffers  a  greater  amount  than 
the  previous  highest  acceptable  offer  then  ■ 
the  receiver  shall  sell  the  assets  and  transfer 
the  liabilities  of  the  closed  bank  to  that 
Institution. 

"(E)  If  no  offer  under  subparagraph  (C) 
or  (D)  is  received  which  exceeds  the  original 
highest  acceptable  offer,  then  the  receiver 
shall  sell  the  assets  and  transfer  the  liabil- 
ities of  the  closed  bank  to  the  highest  ac- 
ceptable offeror. 

""(F)  In  making  a  determination  to  solicit 
offers  luider  subparagraph  (B),  the  State 
bank  sup«^lsor  of  the  State  In  which  the 
closed  Insured  bank  was  chartered  shall  be 
consulted.  The  State  bank  supervisor  shall  be 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity,  and  in  no 
instance  a  period  of  less  than  twenty-four 
hours,  to  object  to  the  use  of  the  provisions 
of  this  paragr^b.  If  the  State  supervisor 
objects,  the  receiver  may  use  the  authority 
of  this  paragraph  only  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  provide  to  the  Slate  supervisor, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  a  written  certification 
of  Its  determination. 

"(Q)  The  receiver  shall  not  make  any  sale 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph — 

""(1)  which  woiild  result  in  a  monopoly,  or 
which  would  be  in  furtherance  of  any  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  or  to 
attempt  to  monopolize  the  business  of  bank- 
ing In  any  part  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(11)  whose  effect  In  any  section  of  the 
country  may  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition, or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  or 
which  In  any  other  manner  would  be  .n 
restraint  of  trade. 

unless  it  finds  that  the  antlcompetlti .  .>  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  transaction  are  cle  irly 
outweighed  in  the  public  interest  by  the 
probable  effect  of  the  transaction  in  m  «ting 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  community 
to  be  served. 

"(H)  Nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  Corporation's 
powers  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  assist  a  transac- 
tion under  this  paragraph. 

••(I)  As  used  In  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  the  term  'receiver'  shall  mean  the 
Corporation  when  It  has  been  appointed  the 
receiver  of  a  closed  Insured  bank: 

"(ii)  the  term  "insured  depository  Institu- 
tion' shall  mean  an  insured  bank  or  an 
association  or  bank  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation; 

■(111)  the  term  'existing  in-State  insured 
depository  institution'  shall  mean  an  in- 
sured depository  Institution  that  Is  chartered 
In  the  same  State  as  the  State  in  which  the 
closed  bank  was  chartered: 
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a  State  other  than  the  State  In 
closed  bank  was  chartered  or  a 
holding  company  whose  banking  sub- 
operations    are    principally    con- 
a  State  other  than  the  State  in 
closed  bank  was  chartered.  ". 
Part  F — Miscellaneous 
delegations 
Section    17<a)    of    the    Federal 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.   1437(a))    is 
by   inserting   after   the   first   sen- 
following:   "Notwithstanding  any 
[sion  of  law.  the  Board  may  from 
ae  make  such  provision  as  it  deems 
e  authorizing  the  performance  'jy 
.  employee,  agent,  or  administra- 
thereof   of   any    function   of    the 
Hiding  any  function  of  the  Fed- 
and  Loan   Insurance   Corpora- 
t  with  regard  to  promulgation  of 
regulations  in  accordance  with  the 
Ive  Procedures  Act.  and  adjudl- 
j  oject  to  such  Act". 
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(a)    Section  305(a)(1)    and   (b) 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpo- 
(12  US.C.  1454   (a)(1)    and   (b)) 
by  Inserting  "the  Federal  De- 
Corporatlon.    the   National 
ion   Administration."   after   "Fed- 
ijs  and  Loan   Insurance  Corpora- 
place  it  appears. 

Ion  305(a)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Home 

Corporation  Act    ( 12   U.S.C. 

)  )    Is   amended   by   amending  the 

to  read  as  follows:  "The  Cor- 

nay  purchase  a  conventional  mort- 

was  originated   more   than   one 

to  the  purchase  date  only  if  the 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 

the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 

:;orporatlon.    the    National    Credit 

nistratlon.  or  any  other  sellers 

engaged   in   mortgage   lending   or 

activities.". 
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Cl  larter  Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  1717(b)  (2) )  Is 

:o  read  as  follows:  "The  corporation 

pure  lase  a  conventional  mortgage  which 

orlgl  lated  more  than  one  year  prior  to 

date  only  If  the  seller  Is  the 

iJeposlt  Insurance  Corporation,  the 

&  ivlngs  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 

Matlonal  Credit  Union  Admlnlstra- 

y  other  seller  currently  engaged  in 

lending  or  investing  activities.". 


SECTTRlrY    FOR   ADVANCES 


.  Section   10  of  the  Federal  Loan 
(12  use.  1430)  Is  amended — 
amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  is  au- 
to make  secured  advances  to  Us 
UDon  such  security  as  the  Board 


triklng  out  the  first  two  sentences 
(b);  and 

strlkin;?  out  the  word  "twelve" 
It  appears  In  subsection  (c)  and  In- 

lleu  thereof  the  word  "twenty". 


INSURANCE   OF    ACCOtTNTS    IN    MERGERS 

Sec.  175.  Section  405(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1728(a))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: "Whenever  the  liabilities  of  an  in- 
sured institution  for  accounts  shall  have 
been  assumed  by  another  Insured  Institu- 
tion or  institutions,  whether  by  way  of  mer- 
ger, consolidation,  or  other  statutory  as- 
sumption, or  pursuant  to  contract,  all  ac- 
counts so  assumed  shall  have  separate  In- 
surance which  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of 
six  months  from  the  date  such  assumption 
takes  effect  or.  in  the  case  of  any  certificate 
account,  the  earliest  maturity  dale  after  the 
six-month  period.". 

DELETION  OF   OBSOLETE   REQUIREMENT 

Sec.  176.  Section  6(c)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1426(C)  (2)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  no  action  shall  be  taken 
by  any  bank  with  respect  to  any  member 
pursuant  to  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  subsection  if  the  effect  of  such  action 
would  be  to  cause  the  aggregate  outstanding 
advances,  within  the  meaning  of  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  1430  of 
this  Act  or  within  the  meaning  of  regula- 
tions of  said  Board  defining  said  term  for 
the  purposes  of  this  sentence,  made  by  such 
bank  to  such  member  to  exceed  twenty  times 
the  amounts  paid  in  by  such  member  for 
outstanding  capital  stock  held  by  such 
member.". 

COMPENSATION   OP  ADVISORY   COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS 

Sec  177.  Section  8a  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1428a)  is  amended 
by  striking  the  fifth  sentence  thereof  and 
adding  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act.  all  members 
and  alternates  of  the  Council  may  be  com- 
pensated and  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment from  the  Board  for  traveling  expenses 
Incurred  In  attendance  at  meetings  of  such 
Council.". 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM    MEMBERSHIP 

Sec  178.  (a)  Section  6(1)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1426(1)) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: "except  that  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary 
withdrawal,  such  liquidation  shall  be 
deemed  a  prepayment  of  any  such  Indebted- 
ness, and  shall  be  sub|ect  to  any  penalties 
applicable  to  such  prepayment". 

(b)  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1426)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(m)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  (1)  no  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
member  Institution  that  withdraws  from 
membership  may  acquire  membership  in  any 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  thereafter,  except 
where  a  transfer  of  membership  between 
Banks  is  Involved,  or  In  consequence  of  ob- 
taining insurance  of  accounts  from  the  Fed- 
eral Savinps  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, and  (2)  no  Institution  eligible  for  such 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  membership  may 
obtain  such  membershlo  in  consequence  of 
an  anpllcation  for  such  membershlo  filed 
after  December  31.  ]°87.  or  five  vears  after 
the  date  of  the  granting  of  the  Institution's 
original  charter,  whichever  Is  later,  exceot 
In  conseouence  of  obtalnlne  Insurance  of 
accounts  from  the  Federal  Savlnes  and  Loan 
Insurance  Comoratlon.  The  Board  may  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  extension  of  time,  not  to 
exceed  two  vears.  bevond  the  deadlines  Im- 
Dosed  bv  this  subsection,  to  allow  a  re'ected 
aoiUrant  which  filed  In  eood  faith  and  nur- 
sued  Us  ainllratlons  with  diligence,  to  file  a 
Eeiond  application.". 


TITLE     II— PROVISIONS     RELATtNQ     TO 

NATIONAL  AND  MEMBER  BANKS 

Past  A — Qindul  Provisions 

LENDING    LIMITS 

Sec.  201.  Section  5200  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  84)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec  5200.  (a)(1)  The  total  loans  or  ex- 
tensions of  credit  by  a  national  banking  as- 
sociation to  a  person  outstanding  at  one 
time  and  not  fully  secured,  as  determined 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  by  collateral  having  a 
market  value  at  least  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  loan  or  extension  of  credit  shall  not 
exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  unimpaired 
capital  and  unimpaired  surplus  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

"(2)  The  total  loans  or  extensions  of 
credit  by  a  national  banking  association  to 
a  person  outstanding  at  one  time  and  fully 
secured  by  raadlly  marketable  collateral 
having  a  market  value,  as  determined  by  re- 
liable price  quotations  reasonably  continu- 
ously available  at  least  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  association's  advance  and  In  accord- 
ance with  any  other  rules  or  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  capital  and  unimpaired  surplus  of  the 
association.  Tills  limitation  shall  be  sepa- 
rate from  and  in  addition  to  the  limitation 
contained  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  terms  'loan  or  extension  of 
credit'  and  'loans  or  extensions  of  credit'  in- 
clude all  advances  of  funds  to  a  person  made 
on  the  basis  of  that  person's  obligation  to 
repay  the  fimds  or  repayable  from  specific 
property  pledged  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  per- 
son; 

"(2)  the  term  'person'  includes  an  Indi- 
vidual, sole  proprietorship,  partnership.  Joint 
venture,  association,  trust,  estate,  business 
trust,  corporation,  sovereign  government  or 
agency,  instrumentality,  or  political  sul)dl- 
vlslon  thereof,  or  any  similar  entity  or  or- 
ganization; and 

"(i)  the  amount  of  loans  or  extensions 
of  credit  to  one  person  shall  include  the 
amount  of  all  loans  or  extensions  of  credit 
to  all  other  persons  wheire  the  first  person 
receives  the  benefit  from  the  proceeds  of  such 
loans  or  extensions  of  credit. 

"(c)  The  limitations  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
exceptions: 

"  ( 1 )  Loans  or  extensions  of  credit  arising 
from  the  discount  of  commercial  or  business 
paper  evidencing  an  obligation  to  the  per- 
son negotiating  It  with  recourse  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  limitation  based  on  capital 
and  surplus. 

"(2)  The  purchase  of  bankers'  acceptances 
of  the  kind  described  in  section  13  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  372  and  373) 
and  Issued  by  other  banks  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  limitation  based  on  capital  and 
surplus. 

"(3)  Loans  or  extensions  of  credit  secured 
by  bills  of  lading,  warehouse  receipts,  or 
similar  documents  transferring  or  securing 
title  to  readily  marketable  staples  shall  be 
subject  to  a  limitation  of  25  per  rentum  of 
capital  and  surplus  In  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral limitations  if  the  market  value  of  the 
staples  securing  the  additional  loans  or  ex- 
tensions of  credit  at  all  times  equals  or 
exceeds  115  per  centum  of  the  outstanding 
amount  of  the  loan  or  extension  of  credit. 
The  staples  shall  be  fully  covered  by  in- 
surance whenever  it  is  customary  to  Insure 
such  staples. 

"(4)  Loans  or  extensions  of  credit  sectired 
by  bonds,  notes,  certificates  of  in  debtedness. 
or  Treasury  bills  if  the  United  States  or  by 
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other  such  obligations  fully  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  limita- 
tion based  on  capital  and  surplus. 

"(5)  Loans  or  exten.slons  of  credit  to  or 
secured  by  unconditional  takeout  commit- 
ments or  guarantees  of  any  department, 
agency,  bureau,  board,  commission,  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  or  corpora- 
tion— wholly  owned  by  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  limitation  based 
on  capital  and  surplus. 

"(6)  Loans  or  extensions  of  credit  secured 
by  a  segregated  deposit  account  In  the  lead- 
ing bank  sliall  not  be  subject  to  any  limita- 
tion based  on  capital  and  surplus. 

"(7)  Loans  or  extension  of  credit  to  any 
financial  institution  or  to  any  receiver,  con- 
servator, superintendent  of  banks,  or  other 
agent  in  charge  of  the  business  and  property 
of  such  financial  institution,  when  such 
loans  or  extensions  of  credit  are  approved 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  limitation  based  on 
capital  and  surplus. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may 
prescribe  rules  or  regulations  defining  or 
further  defining  terms  used  in  this  section 
determining  when  loans  or  extensions  of 
credit  to  one  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
loans  or  extensions  of  credit  to  any  other 
person,  or  interpreting  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section.". 

BORROWING    LIMITS 

Sec  202.  Section  6202  of  the  Revised  Sta- 
tutes (12  U.S.C.  82)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec  5202,  The  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency may.  by  rule  or  regulation,  establish 
limitations  on  the  amount  by  which  a  na- 
tional banking  association  may  be  indebted 
or  In  any  way  subject  to  liability  to  make 
payments,  including  limitations  on  both  as- 
certainable and  contingent  debts  and  liabil- 
ities. The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may 
establish  separate  limitations  on  particular 
types  or  classes  of  transactions  Involving 
national  bank  Indebtedness  or  liability  and 
may  alternatively  or  additionally  establish 
aggregate  limitations  on  total  Indebtedness 
and  liability  of  national  banking  associa- 
tions.". 

REAL    ESTATE   LOANS 

Sec  203.  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  371)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"REAL   ESTATE   LOANS 

"Sec.  24.  (a)(1)  A  national  banking  asso- 
ciation may  make  loans  secured  by  liens  on 
interests  In  real  estate  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  'real  estate  loans')  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  A  lien  taken  by  an  association  may 
be  in  any  form  recognized  as  a  perfected 
Hen  on  real  estate  under  the  law  of  the  State 
in  which  the  property  Is  located.  If  the  secu- 
rity for  a  loan  consists  of  a  lien  upon  or  the 
assignment  of  a  leasehold  estate,  the  loan 
shall  be  deemed  a  real  estate  loan  regardless 
of  the  characterization  of  the  bank's  lien 
under  State  law;  In  such  a  case  the  lease 
term  must  extend  for  at  least  ten  years 
beyond  the  maturity  date  of  the  loan. 

"(3)  The  amount  advanced  on  any  real 
estate  loan  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  that 
an  association  can  reasonably  expect  to  re- 
cover In  a  timely  manner  if  required  to  look 
to  the  lien  for  repayment  of  the  loan. 

"(4)  A  real  estate  loan  shall  adequately 
provide,  through  a  schedule  of  installment 
and  other  payments,  a  takeout  commitment, 
or  a  similar  means,  for  the  payment  of  all 
Interest  and  the  repayment  of  the  principal 
of  the  loan  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

"(b)  The  limitations  and  restrictions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(I)  a  loan  secured  by  a  Hen  on  an  inter- 


est In  real  estate  but  with  respect  to  which 
an  association  does  not  rely  on  the  lien  as 
the  primary  security,  but  the  association 
shall  maintain  on  file  adequate  documenta- 
tion that  the  primary  security  is  other  than 
the  real  estate  lien; 

"(2)  a  real  estate  loan  which  is  20  per 
centum  or  more  Insured  or  unconditionally 
guaranteed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof;  or 

"(3)  financing  of  the  acquisition  or  de- 
velopment of  real  estate,  whether  in  the 
form  of  construction  loans  to  developers, 
loans  to  real  estate  purchasers,  or  loans  to 
other  real  estate  lenders  if.  in  connection 
with  such  financing,  there  is  a  valid  and 
binding  agreement  with  a  financially  respon- 
sible lender  or  other  financially  responsible 
party  which  is  either  entered  into  directly 
with  the  lending  association  or  assigned  to 
or  otherwise  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  as- 
sociation, pursuant  to  which  a  lender  or 
other  party  is  unconditionally  required  to 
advance  to  the  association  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  the  loan  is  made,  consider- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  association's  loan  and 
all  the  facts  surrounding  the  particular 
transaction,  the  full  amount  of  the  assocl- 
-atlon's  loan. 

"(c)  An  association  may  arrange  real  estate 
loans  and  may  purchase  or  sell  any  real 
estate  loan  obligations  In  whole  or  in  part. 

"(d)  No  association  shall  make  real  estate 
loans  in  an  aggregate  amount  in  excess  of 
Us  time  and  savings  deposits. 

"(e)  Notes  representing  loans  made  under 
this  section  to  finance  the  construction  of 
residential  or  farm  buildings  and  having 
maturities  of  less  than  nine  months  shall  be 
eligible  for  discount  as  commercial  paper 
within  the  terms  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
section  13  of  this  Act  if  accompanied  by  a 
valid  and  binding  agreement  entered  into 
by  an  individual,  partnership,  association,  or 
corporation  acceptable  to  the  discounting  as- 
sociation, to  advance  the  full  amount  of  the 
loan  upon  the  completion  of  the  building. 

"(f)  Any  loan  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  any  terms,  condi- 
tions, or  limitations  which  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  by  rule 
or  regulations.". 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  204.  Section  5239(b)  (1)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  93(b)  (1) )  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  "or  any  regulation  issued 
pursuant  thereto."  the  following:  "any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  September  28.  1962  (76  Stat.  668;  12  U.S.C. 
92a).". 

BANKERS  BANKS 

Skc  205.  (a)  Section  5169  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  27)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may  also  issue 
a  certificate  of  authority  to  commence  the 
business  of  banking  pursuant  to  this  section 
to  a  national  banking  association  which  is 
organized  solely  to  do  business  with  other 
financlEd  institutions,  their  officers,  direc- 
tors, or  employees.  If  such  association  is 
owned  exclusively  (except  to  the  extent  di- 
rectors' qualifying  shares  are  required  by 
law)  by  other  depository  institutions  and  is 
engaged  exclusively  in  providing  banking 
services  for  other  banks  and  their  officers, 
directors,  and  employees,  i.nd  it  does  not  do 
business  with  the  general  public". 

(b)  Paragraph  seven  of  section  5136  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Notwltstandlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  paragraph,  the  association  may 
purchase  for  its  own  account  shares  of  stock 
of  a  national  banking  association  which  is 
organized  solely  to  do  business  with  other 
financial  institutions,  their  officers,  directors, 
or  employees,  if  such  association  Is  owned 


exclusively  (except  to  the  extent  directors' 
qualifying  shares  are  required  by  law)  by 
other  depository  institutions  and  if  such  as- 
sociation is  engaged  exclusively  in  providing 
banking  services  for  other  banks  and  their 
officers,  directors,  and  employees,  and  it  does 
not  do  business  with  the  general  public,  but 
in  no  event  shall  the  total  amount  of  such 
stock  held  by  the  association  exceed  at  any 
time  10  per  centum  of  it£  capital  stock  and 
paid  in  an  unimpaired  surplus  and  in  no 
event  shall  the  purchase  of  such  stock  result 
in  the  association's  acquiring  more  than  5 
per  centum  of  any  class  of  voting  securities 
of  such  association.". 

(c)  Section  8(b)  of  the  Federal  Dsposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818  (b) )  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(5)  This  section  shall  apply.  In  the  same 
manner  as  it  applies  to  any  insured  bank  for 
which  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  is  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
to  any  national  banking  association  char- 
tered by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency". 

VENUE    PROVISION 

Sec  206.  Section  5198  of  the  Revised  Sta- 
tutes (12  U.S.C.  94)  is  amended  to  read  as 
loUows: 

"Sec  5198,  Actions  and  proceedings 
against  any  association  under  this  title,  for 
which  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration has  been  appointed  as  receiver,  may 
be  brought  in  any  district  or  territorial 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  dis- 
trict in  which  said  association  is  located  or 
in  any  State,  county,  or  municipal  court 
having  Jurisdiction  in  similar  cases,  in  the 
county  or  city  in  which  said  association  is 
located.". 

LEGAL    HOLIDAYS 

Sec.  207.  The  last  sentence  of  section  4(b) 
(1)  of  the  Act  of  March  9.  1933  (12  U.S  C, 
95(b)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Jn  the  event  that  a  State  official  authorized 
by  law  designates  any  day  as  a  legal  holiday 
for  ceremonial  or  emergency  reasons,  for  the 
State  or  any  part  thereof,  that  same  day 
shall  be  a  legal  holiday  for  all  national 
banking  associations  or  their  offices  located 
in  that  State  or  the  part  so  affected  A 
natonal  banking  asfociation  or  its  affected 
offices  may  close  or  remain  open  on  such  a 
legal  holiday  unless  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  by  written  order  directs  other- 
wise". 

AMENCMENTS   TO   DEREGULATION    ACT 

Sec  208,  (a)  Sections  721  and  722  of  the 
Depository  Institutions  Deregulation  and 
Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980  (12  UJS.C.  191 
note)  are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
phrase  "closed  on  or  before  January  22. 
1934"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "which  have  been  closed  and  for 
which  the  ComptrcUer  has  appointed  a  re- 
ceiver other  than  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation". 

(b)  Title  VII  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  723  the  following: 
"Part   C — Disposition   of   Unclaimed   Prop- 
erty   Recovered    From    Closed    National 
Bank 

"purpose 

"Sec  731.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
dist>ose  of  unclaimed  property  in  the  posses- 
sion, custody,  or  control  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  by — 

"(1)  providing  final  notice  of  the  avail- 
ability of  unclaimed  property  from  closed 
national  banks: 

"(2)  barring  riehts  of  claimants  to  ob- 
tain such  property  from  the  ComotroUer 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  time  following 
such  notice;  and 

"(3)  authorlzlne  the  ComotroUer  to  dis- 
pose of  such  property  for  which  no  claims 
have  been  filed  under  this  part. 
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-Sec.  733 

••  ( 1 )     the 
Comptrolle  • 

•■{2)   the 
any  article] 
the  proceed  s 
or    other 
closed 
tody,  or 
paclty    as 
banks:  and 

"(3)  the 
or  entity 
or  possessloli 


For  put  poses  of  this  part — 
term    "Comptroller'    means    the 
of  the  Currency; 

term  'unclaimed  property'  means 
Items,  assets,  other  property,  or 
thereof  from  safe  deposit  boxes 

safekeeping    arrangements     with 

natu  nal  banks.  In  the  possession,  cus- 

coi  itrol  of  the  Comptroller  In  Its  ca- 

successor    to    receivers    of    those 


DisposrnoN 


;erm  'claimant'  means  any  person 
a  legal  interest  In  title  to 
of  unclaimed  property. 

or  UNCLAIMED   PROPERTY 


A!  sertlng 


uncial  ned 


therei  fter 
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receiving 
Is  entitled 
claimant 
months 
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documenta:  y 
gether  with 
testing  to 
property, 
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"(c)  If 
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remains  in 
of  the 
has  been 
in  such 
in  the  Unllled 
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as 
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(a)    Within  one  hundred   rind 
following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
part,  the  Comptroller  shall  pub- 
)nce  a  week  for  four  weeks  in  the 
Ister  that  all  claims  to  rights  ot 
or  entity  to  obtain  possession  of 
property  in   the  possession, 
control  of  the  Comptroller  must 
within  twelve  months  following  the 
publication  of  such   notice  or 
be  barred.  Such  notice  shall 
names  of  last  known  owners.  It 
and  locations  of  affected  closed 
a  general  description  of  the  types 
property  held  by  the  Comp- 
opportunity  for  Inspec- 
l^ject  property  by  possible  claim- 
provided  in  Washington.  DC. 
Comptroller   shall   deliver  such 
any  demonstrably  rightful  owner 
authorized  representative  upon 
adequate  proof  that  such  claimant 
to  the  property,  but  only  If  the 
for  the  property  within  twelve 
fol^wlng  the  last  date  notice  is  pub- 
proof  shall  include  convincing 
evidence    of    entitlement,    to- 
an  affldavlt  by  the  claimant  at- 
or  her  rights  or  interest  in  the 
Comptroller   shall    have   au- 
d|etermlne  the  validity  of  all  claims 
lienses  associated  with  the  deliv- 
property  shall  be  borne  by  the 


The 


a  tter 


Tie 


twelve  months  from  the  date 
is  published,  any  such  property 
;he  possession,  custody,  or  control 
Com  stroller  for  which  no  valid  claim 
all  rights,  title,  and  Interest 
prdperly  shall  immediately  be  vested 
States.  The  Comptroller  shall 
In  its  discretion,  sell.  use.  destroy, 
dispose  of  any  such  unclaimed 
proceeds  of  any  sale  author- 
provision,  after  recoupment  by 
Comptroller   of   any   expenses    incident 
11  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

Comptroller  or  any  officer,  em- 

igent  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 

shall  not  be  subject  to  legal 

delivery,    sale,    destruction,    or 

tlon  of  any  unclaimed  property 

accordance  with  this  part. 


"1  ttlXEMAKING   ABTHORrrT 

"Sec.  734  The  Comptroller  may  Isaue  rules 
and  regula  ions  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  Ibis  part.". 


BANKERS    ACCEPTANCES 


The  seventh  paragraph  of  section 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  372) 
to  read  as  follows : 

bank    may   accept   drafts   or 

drawn  upon  it  having  not 

six  months  sight  to  run,  exclu- 

of   grace,   which   grow  out  of 

involving    the    importation    or 

of    goods,    which    grow    out    of 

involving   the    domestic   shlp- 

or  which  are  secured  at  the 

by  a  warehouse  receipt 

document   conveying  or  se- 

coverlng    readily    marketable 


xc  bange 


days 


gciods. 

ac  ;eptance 

s  jch 
tlte 


staples.  No  member  bank  shall  accept  such 
bills  for  which  It  shall  not  be  and  remain 
fully  secured  to  an  amount  equal  at  any 
time  In  the  aggregate  to  more  than  200  per 
centum  of  its  paid-up  and  unimpaired  capi- 
tal stock  and  surplus  but  the  Board,  under 
such  conditions  as  It  may  prescribe,  may 
authorize,  by  regulation  or  order,  any  mem- 
ber bank  to  accept  such  bills  for  which  such 
member  bank  shall  not  be  and  remain  fully 
secured  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  at  any 
time  in  the  aggregate  300  per  centum  of  Its 
paid-up  and  unimpaired  capital  stock  and 
surplus.  No  member  bank  shall  accept, 
whether  In  a  foreign  or  domestic  transac- 
tion, for  any  one  person,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, association,  or  other  entity  to  any 
amount  equal  at  any  time  in  the  aggregate 
to  more  than  10  per  centum  of  Its  paid-up 
and  unimpaired  capital  stock  and  surplus, 
unless  such  member  bank  Is  secured  either 
by  attached  documents  or  by  some  other  ac- 
tual security  growing  out  of  the  same  trans- 
action as  the  acceptance.  Amounts  (1)  rep- 
resenting the  shipment  of  goods  where  a 
member  bank  Is  fully  covered  by  primary 
obligations  to  reimburse  It  that  are  also 
guaranteed  by  banks,  bankers,  or  corpora- 
tions regulated  under  section  25  or  25a  of 
this  Act;  or  (it)  with  respect  to  which  a 
member  bank  is  covered  by  participation 
agreements  from  other  banks  or  corpora- 
tions regulated  under  section  25  or  25a  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  counted  toward  the 
limitations  In  the  preceding  two  sentences. 
In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Board  may  define  any  of  the 
terms  used  herein.". 

BANKING   AITILIATES 

Sec.  210.  (a)  This  section  may  b«  cited  as 
the  "Banking  Affiliates  Act". 

(b)  Section  23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  n.S.C.  371c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec  23A.  (a)  Restrictions  on  Transac- 
tions With  Affiliates. — 

"(1)  A  member  bank  and  its  subsidiaries 
may  engage  In  a  covered  transaction  with  an 
affiliate  only  If — 

"(A)  the  covered  transaction  is  made  on 
substantially  the  same  terms  as  those  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  for  comparable  transac- 
tions with  other  nonaffiliated  companies; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  affiliate,  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  covered  transactions  of 
the  member  bank  and  its  subsidiaries  will 
not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  capital 
stock  and  surplus  of  the  member  bank;  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  all  affiliates,  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  covered  transactions  of 
the  member  bank  and  its  subsidiaries  will 
not  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  capital 
stock  and  surplus  of  the  member  bank. 

"(2)  A  member  bank  and  its  subsidiaries 
may  not  purchase  a  low-quality  asset. 

"(b)  Definitions. — For  the  purpose  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  any  transaction  with  a  director,  of- 
ficer, or  other  employee  or  with  any  repre- 
sentative of  an  affiliate  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  transaction  with  the  affiliate  to  the 
extent  that  the  proceeds  of  the  transaction 
are  used  for  the  benefit  of,  or  transferred 
to.  the  affiliate: 

"(2)  except  In  the  case  of  a  company  that 
controls  the  member  bank,  any  transaction 
with  a  subsidiary  of  an  affiliate  or  with  a 
subsidiary  of  that  subsidiary  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  transaction  with  such  affiliate; 

"(3)  the  term  'affiliate'  with  respect  to  a 
member  bank  means — 

"(A)  any  company  that  controls  the  mem- 
ber bank  and  any  other  company  that  is 
controlled  by  the  company  that  controls 
the  member  bank; 

"(B)  a  bank  subsidiary  of  the  member 
bank: 

"(C)  any  company  (1)  that  is  controlled 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  trust  or  otherwise. 


by  or  for  the  benefit  of  shareholders  who 
beneficially  or  otherwise  control,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  by  trust  or  otherwise,  the  mem- 
ber bank  or  any  company  that  controls  the 
memb3r  bank;  or  (11)  in  which  a  majority 
of  its  directors  or  trustees  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  the  persons  holding  any  such  of- 
fice with  the  member  bank  or  any  company 
that  controls  the  member  bank; 

"(D)  any  company,  including  a  real  estate 
Investment  trust,  that  is  sponsored  and  ad- 
vise 1  on  a  contractual  basis  by  the  member 
bank  or  any  subsidiary  or  affiliate  of  the 
member  bank;  and 

"(E)  any  company  that  the  Board  deter- 
mines by  regulation  or  order  to  have  a  re- 
lationship with  the  member  bank  or  any 
subsidiary  or  affiliate  of  the  member  bank, 
such  that  Judgments  by  the  member  bank 
or  its  subsidiary,  with  respect  to  transac- 
tions with  such  company,  may  be  affected  by 
the  relationship  to  the  detriment  of  the 
member  bank  or  Its  subsidiary; 

"(4)  the  following  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  an  affiliate: 

"(A)  any  company,  other  than  a  bank, 
that   is  a  subsidiary  of  the  member  bank: 

"(B)  any  company  engaged  solely  in  hold- 
ing the  premises  of  the  member  bank  with 
which  it  is  affiliated: 

"(C)  any  company  engaged  solely  In  con- 
ducting a  safe  deposit  business: 

"(D)  any  company  engaged  solely  In  hold- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  or  Its 
agencies  or  obligations  fully  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  or  Its  agencies  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  Interest:  and 

"(E)  any  company  where  control  results 
from  the  exercise  of  rights  arising  out  of  a 
bona  fide  debt  previously  contracted,  but 
only  for  the  period  of  time  specifically  au- 
thorized under  applicable  State  or  Federal 
law  or  regulation  or  in  the  absence  of  such 
law  or  regulation  for  a  period  of  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  exercise  of  such  rights 
or  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  whichever 
date  is  later,  subject,  upon  application  for 
good  cause  shown,  to  authorization  by  the 
Board  for  extensions  of  time  for  not  more 
than  one  year  at  a  time,  but  such  extensions 
In  the  aggregate  shall  not  exceed  three  years; 

"(5)  (A)  a  company  or  shareholder  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  control  over  another  com- 
pany if — 

"(1)  such  company  or  shareholder,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  or  acting  through  one  or 
more  other  persons  owns,  controls,  or  has 
power  to  vote  25  per  centum  or  more  of  any 
class  of  voting  securities  of  the  other  com- 
pany: 

"(11)  such  company  or  shareholder  con- 
trols in  any  manner  the  election  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  directors  or  trustees  of  the  other 
company;  or 

"(HI)  the  Board  determines,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  such  com- 
pany or  shareholder,  directly  or  indirectly, 
exercises  a  controlling  Influence  over  the 
management  or  policies  of  the  other  com- 
pany; and 

"(B)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  no  company  shall  be 
deemed  to  own  or  control  another  company 
by  virtue  of  its  ownership  or  control  of 
shares  In  a  fiduciary  capacity,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (3)  (B),  but  shares  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  owned  or  controlled  in 
a  fiduciary  capacity  If  the  company  owning 
or  controlling  such  shares  has  sole  discre- 
tionary authority  to  exercise  voting  rights 
with  respect  thereto,  or  if  the  company  own- 
ing or  controlling  such  shares  is  a  business 
trust; 

"(6)  the  term  'subsidiary'  with  respect  to 
a  specified  company  means  a  company  that 
Is  controlled  by  such  specified  company; 

"(7)  the  term  'bank'  means  any  Institu- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  any  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,   any   territory  of  the 
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United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam.  American 
Samoa,  or  the  United  States  Virgin  Islands 
which  (A)  accepts  deposits  that  the  depos- 
itor has  a  legal  right  to  withdraw  on  demand, 
and  (B)  engages  In  the  business  of  making 
commercial  loans.  Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude any  company  operating  under  section 
25  or  section  25(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  or  any  company  which  does  not  do  bus- 
iness within  the  United  SUtes  or  whose  only 
business  within  the  United  States  Is  Inci- 
dental to  Its  activities  ouUlde  the  United 
States; 

"(8)  the  term  'company'  means  a  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  business  trust,  association 
or  similar  organization.  Unless  specifically 
excluded,  the  term  'company'  includes  a 
'member  bank'  and  a  'bank': 

"(9)  the  term  "covered  transaction'  means 
with  respect  to  an  affiliate  of  a  member 
bank — 

""(A)  a  loan  or  extension  of  credit  to  the 
affiliate; 

""(B)  a  purchase  of  or  an  Investment  In 
securities  of  the  affiliate: 

"(C)  a  purchase  of  assets,  including  assets 
subject  to  an  agreement  to  repurchase,  from 
the  affiliate; 

"(D)  the  acceptance  of  securities  of  the 
affiliate  as  collateral  security  for  a  loan  or 
extension  of  credit  to  any  person  or  com- 
pany; or 

"(E)  the  Issuance  of  an  acceptance,  guar- 
antee, or  letter  of  credit,  including  an  en- 
dorsement or  standby  letter  of  credit  to,  or 
on  behalf  of,  an  affiliate; 

"(10)  the  term  'aggregate  amount  of  cov- 
ered transactions'  means  the  amount  of  the 
covered  transactions  about  to  be  engaged  in 
added  to  the  current  amount  of  all  outstand- 
ing covered  transactions: 

"(11)  the  term  "securities'  means  stocks, 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  or  other  similar  ob- 
ligations; and 

"(12)  the  term  'low -quality  asset'  means 
an  asset  that  falls  in  any  one  or  more  of  the 
following  categories: 

"(A)  an  asset  classified  as  'substandard', 
"doubtful",  or  'loss'  or  treated  as  'other  loans 
especially  mentioned'  In  the  most  recent  re- 
port of  examination  prepared  by  either  a 
Federal  or  State  supervisory  agency: 

"(B)   an  asset  in  a  nonaccrual  status: 

"(C)  an  asset  on  which  principal  or  Inter- 
est payments  are  more  than  thirty  days  past 
due:  or 

""(D)  an  asset  whose  terms  have  been  re- 
negotiated or  compromised  due  to  the  dete- 
riorating financial  condition  of  the  obligor. 

■"(c)  Exemptions. — The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  to — 

"(1)  any  transaction,  except  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  low-quality  asset,  with  a  bank — 

"(A)  which  controls  80  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  voting  shares  of  the  member  bank; 

"(B)  In  which  the  member  bank  controls 
80  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting  shares: 
or 

"(C)  in  which  80  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  voting  shares  are  controlled  by  the  com- 
pany that  controls  80  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  voting  shares  of  the  member  bank; 

"'(2)  making  noninterest  bearing  deposits 
in  an  affiliated  bank; 

"(3)  giving  immediate  credit  to  an  affili- 
ated bank  for  uncollected  Items  received  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  bvislness; 

""(4)  making  any  loan  or  extension  of  credit 
to  any  affiliate  that  is  fully  secured  by  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  or  its  agencies 
or  obligations  fully  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  or  its  agencies  as  to  principal  and 
Interest: 

"(5)  purchasing  securities  of  any  company 
of  the  kinds  described  In  section  4(c)  (1)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956;  and 

"(6)  purchasing  assets  having  a  readily 
identifiable  and  publicly  available  market 
quotation  and  purchased  at  that  market 
quotation. 


"(d)  Security  for  Certain  Transactions 
With  Attiliates. — 

""  ( 1 )  Each  loan  or  extension  of  credit  to,  or 
guarantee,  acceptance,  or  letter  of  credit 
Issued  to.  or  on  behalf  of.  an  affiliate  by  a 
member  bank  or  its  subsidiary  shall  be  se- 
cured at  the  time  of  the  transaction  by  col- 
lateral having  a  market  value  equal  to — 

""(A)  100  i>er  centum  of  the  amount  of 
such  loan  or  extension  of  credit,  guarantee, 
acceptance,  or  letter  of  credit  If  the  collateral 
Is  composed  of  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  Us  agencies  or  obligations  fully 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  or  lu 
agencies  as  to  principal  and  Interest,  or 
notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange  or  bankers' 
acceptances  that  are  eligible  for  rediscount 
or  purchase  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks; 

""(B)  110  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
such  loan  or  extension  of  credit,  guarantee, 
acceptance,  or  letter  of  credit  if  the  collateral 
Is  composed  of  obligations  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  any  State; 

■"(C)  120  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
such  loan  or  extension  of  credit,  guarantee, 
acceptance,  or  letter  of  credit  If  the  col- 
lateral is  composed  of  other  debt  Instru- 
ments, Including  receivables:  or 

""(D)  130  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
such  loan  or  extension  of  credit,  guarantee, 
acceptance,  or  letter  of  credit  if  the  col- 
lateral Is  composed  of  stock,  leases,  or  other 
real  or  personal  property. 

"(2)  Any  such  collateral  that  Is  subse- 
quently retired  or  amortized  shall  be  re- 
placed by  additional  eligible  collateral  where 
needed  to  ke«p  the  percentage  of  the  col- 
lateral value  relative  to  the  amount  of  the 
outstanding  loan  or  extension  of  credit, 
guarantee,  acceotance,  or  letter  of  credit 
equal  to  the  minimum  percentage  required 
at  the  Inception  of  the  transaction. 

'■(3)  A  low-quality  asset  shall  not  be  ac- 
ceptable as  collateral. 

""(4)  The  securities  of  an  affiliate  of  the 
member  bank  shall  not  be  acceptable  as  col- 
lateral for  a  loan  or  extension  of  credit  to.  or 
guarantee,  acceptance,  or  letter  of  credit  is- 
sued to,  or  on  behalf  of,  that  affiliate  or  any 
other  affiliate  of  the  member  bank. 

"(5)  The  collateral  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  applicable  to  an  ac- 
ceptance that  Is  already  fully  seciired  either 
by  attached  documents  or  by  other  property 
having  an  ascertainable  market  value  that 
is  Involved  in  the  transaction. 

■"(e)  Rulemaking  and  Additional  Exemp- 
•noNS. — 

""(1)  The  Board  may  prescribe,  by  regula- 
tion or  order,  limitations  or  other  require- 
ments as  to  any  transactions  with  any  com- 
pany In  which  the  member  bank  or  a  bank 
affiliate  of  the  member  bank  owns,  directly 
or  indirectly,  a  minority  equity  Interest  other 
than  In  a  fiduciary  capacity,  and  may  is- 
sue such  further  regulations  and  orders,  in- 
cluding definitions  consistent  with  this  sec- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  to  administer  and 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  to 
prevent  evasions  thereof. 

""(2)  The  Board  may.  at  Its  discretion,  by 
regulation  or  order  exempt  transactions  or 
relationships  from  the  requirements  of  this 
section  If  It  finds  such  exemptions  to  be  in 
the  public  Interest  and  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section."". 

(c)  Section  23 A  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  as  amended  by  this  section,  shtill  apply 
to  any  transaction  entered  Into  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  except  for  transac- 
tions which  are  the  subject  of  a  binding 
written  contract  or  commitment  entered  Into 
on  or  before  ,  1981,  and  except 

that  any  renewal  of  a  participation  loan  out- 
standing on  ,  1981.  to  a  com- 
pany that  becomes  an  affiliate  as  a  result  ot 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  any  participa- 
tion loan  to  such  an  affiliate  emanating  from 
the  renewal  of  a  binding  written  contract  or 
commitment  outstanding  on 
1981.  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  collateral 
requirements  of  this  Act. 


(d)  Section  18(J)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(J) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  and". 

EXEMPTI3N    FROM    RESERVE    REQUIREMENTS 

SEC  211.  (a)  Section  19(b)(9)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  (12  UB.C.  (461(b)(9))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)""  after  "(9)":   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(B)  Requirements  imposed  under  pars- 
graph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  any  depository  Institution  which  has  less 
than  $5,000,000  In  deposits  as  of  the  close 
of  its  most  recent  full  fiscal  year,  which 
amount  shall  be  adjusted  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (C). 

"(C)  Not  later  than  December  31  of  each 
year  beginning  in  1982.  the  Board  shall  is- 
sue a  regulation  Increasing  for  the  next  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year  the  dollar  amount 
contained  In  subparagraph  (B)  (or  which 
was  last  determined  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph )  by  an  amount  obtained  by  multi- 
plying such  dollar  amount  by  80  per  centum 
of  the  percentage  Increase  In  the  total  de- 
posits of  all  depository  Institutions.  The 
Board  may  calculate  the  amount  of  the  in- 
crease by  using  Information  on  deposits 
received  periodically  by  the  Board  for  se- 
lected depository  Institutions.  The  Increase 
In  deposits  shall  be  determined  by  subtract- 
ing the  amount  of  such  deposits  on  June 
30th  of  the  preceding  calendar  year  from 
the  amount  of  such  deposits  on  June  30th 
of  the  calendar  year  involved.  No  adjust- 
ment win  be  made  for  a  decrease  In  total 
deposits.". 

(b)  Section  19(b)(7)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "Includ- 
ing those  exempted  under  subparagraph  (9) 
(B)"   after   "Any   depository   Institution"". 

(c)  Section  llA(c)(2)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  is  amended  by  inserting  ""includ- 
ing those  exempted  under  subsection  19(b) 
(9)  of  this  Act"  after  "'nonmember  deposi- 
tory institution". 

Part    B — Financial    Institutions    Regula- 
tory Act  Amendments 
LOAN  LiMrrs 

Sec.  221.  Section  22(g)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  375a)  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  phrase  "not  exceeding  $80,000" 
in  paragraph  (2),  and  by  deleting  the 
phrase  ",  not  exceeding  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $20,000  outstanding  at  any  one 
time."  In  paragraph  (3). 

CIVIL  penalties 

Sec  222.  Subsection  (1)(1)  of  section  19 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  506 
(1)):  section  5(d)  (8)  (B)  d)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1464(d)(8)(B) 
(D);  section  8(b)(1)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1847(b)  (1) ) : 
and  section  106(b)  (2)  (F)  (I)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
(12  U.S.C.  1972(2)  (F)  (1)  ).  are  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  follovirlng:  "':  Provided.  That  the 
agency  having  authority  to  Impose  a  civil 
money  penalty  may,  in  its  discretion,  com- 
promise, modify,  or  remit  any  civil  money 
penalty  which  Is  subject  to  imposition  or  has 
been  Imposed  under  such  authority". 

repeal  of  REPOR'HNC  REQUIREMENT 

Sec  223.  Section  22  (g)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  375a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (9)  (12  U.S.C.  376a 
(9)),  and  redesignating  paragraph  (10)  as 
paragraph  ( 9 ) . 

discretionary   ASSESSMENT   AND  COLLECTION 

Sec.  224.  Each  of  the  following  provisions 
is  amended  by  striking  the  term  'shall"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  term  "■may": 

( 1 )  the  second  sentence  of  section  29  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  VS.C.  504(a) ): 
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second  sentence  of  section   19(1) 
Federal  Reserve  Act  ( 19  U.S.e.  505 

second  sentence  of  section  5239(bi 
Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.e.  93(b) 


second  sentence  of  section  8(b)(1) 
Holding  eompany  Act  of  1966 
1847(b)    (D); 

second  sentence  of  section  408(J) 
the    National    Housing    Act    ( 12 

-(J>(4)(A>  )■• 

second  sentence  of  section  8(1) 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
.  1818(l)(2)(l)  ); 

second  sentence  of  section  407 
)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12 

(lc)(3)(A)); 
second  sentence  of  section  5id)  (8) 

the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act   (12 

id)i8)(B)(l)): 
second  sentence  of  section  206(J) 

the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12 

(J)(2)(A>); 

second  sentence  of  section  18(Ji 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 

1828(J)  (3)  (A);   and 
.  second  sentence  of  section  106(b) 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 

ts  of   1970   (12  U.S.e.  1972   (2)  (F) 


PPBOVAL  OF  CCBTAIN  LOANS 

Section  22(h)(2)    of  the  Federal 
(12  U.S.C.  375b  (2)  )  is  amended 
strikifg  the  phrase  "a  majority  of  the  en- 
insertlng  "the"  In  lieu  thereof. 

LOJ^S  TO  OFTICERS  OF  SUBSIDIARIES 

Subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E)  of 
(h)(6)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
375b  i6)  )  are  amended  by  striking 
rase  ".  or  with  any  other  subsidiary 
lank  holding  company"  each  place 
therein. 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

I  a)  Section  5239(b)  (1)  of  the  Re- 

St4tutes   is  amended   by   striking  out 

and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 


S4ctlon    407(h)(1)    of    the    National 
(12     U.S.C.     1730(h)  (D)      19 


Act 


striking  out  "persons"  in  the  first 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "per- 


(b 
Housing 
amended 

(1)  by 
sentence 
son";  an< 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(3)"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence an4  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)' 

first  sentence  of  section  8(b)  (3) 

Inderal   Deposit   Insurance   Act    (12 

8(b)(3))    Is  amended  by  striking 

'    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 


IXCLUSION  OF  FOREIGN  BANKS 


I  IS 


le  1 


Section  18(J)(2)   of  the  Federal 

urance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(J)  (2)  } 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

"The  provisions  of   this  subsec- 

not   apply  to  any   foreign   bank. 

in  section  1(b)  (7)  of  Public  Law 

U.S.C.  3101(7)  )  having  an  insured 

the  United  States,  but  shall  apply 

branch.". 


TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 


(a)    Section    107,'a)(l)    of    the 

Inslliutions    Re^latory   and    In- 

e  Control  Act  of  1978  Is  amended  by 

ut  "Section  8(b)"  and  Inserting  in 

•Section  8(b)  (1)   and  8(b)  (2)' 

rlklng  out  '•(12  U  B.C.  1818(b))  is" 

ting    In    lieu    thereof   "(12    U.SC 

I)  and  (b)(2))  are" 

Ion  205(2)    of  the  Depository  In- 
Maiiagement    Interlocks    Act     (12 
04    (2;  )     is    amended    by    striking 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "25(a)". 


REMOVAL    AtrrHORITT 

0    (a)    Section  5(d)    of   the  Home 


Owners'  Loan   Act,   as   amended    (12   U.S.C. 
1464(d))  is  amended — 

(1)  by  rsdesignating  paragraphs  (4)  (C) 
through  (E)  as  paragraphs  (4)  (D)  through 
(P).  respectively,  and  inserting  after  para- 
graph  (4)(B)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(C)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  any  director  or  officer  of  an  associa- 
tion has  committed  a  violation  of  the  De- 
pository Institution  Management  Interlocks 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  33201  et  seq).  the  Board  may 
serve  upon  such  director  or  officer  a  written 
notice  of  its  intention  to  remove  him  from 
office  or  to  prohibit  his  further  participation 
in  any  manner  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the  association."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(A)  or  (B)"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (4)(D)  and 
(4)(F).  as  redesignated,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(A),  (B),or  (C)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(E)"  in  the  second 
sentence  of  paragraph  (4)(D).  as  redesig- 
nate<j,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(F)"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "(C)"  in  paragraph 
(F).  as  redesignated,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(D)  "; 

(5)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (5)  (A). 
"or  (C)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(C) 
or  (D)";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (12)  (A), 
"(C),  (4)(D)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(D).  (4)(E)". 

(b)(D  Section  407(g)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (13  U.S.O.  1730(g))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  redesignating  parag^^phs  (3) 
through  (5)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (6). 
respectively,  and  inserting  after  paragraph 
(2)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
(Corporation,  any  director  or  officer  of  an  in- 
sured institution  has  committed  a  violation 
of  the  Depository  Institution  Management 
Interlocks  Act  (12  U.S.C.  3201  et  seq),  the 
(Corporation  may  serve  upon  such  director  or 
officer  a  written  notice  of  its  intention  to 
remove  him  from  office  or  to  prohibit  his 
further  participation  in  any  manner  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution."; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  (2)"  each  place 
it  appears  In  paragraphs  (4)  and  (6),  as  re- 
designated, and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
".   (2)   or  (3)"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(6)"  in  paragraph  (4). 
aa  redesignated,  and  inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof 

(D)  by  striking  out  "(3)"  in  paragraph 
(6).  as  redesignated,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(4)". 

(2)  SecUon  407(h)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  use.  1730(h))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  paragraph  (h)(D.  "or  (3)  ' 
in  the  fourth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(3)  or  (4)". 

(3)  Section  407(p)(l)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730(p)(l))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(g)(3).  (g)(4)." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■'(g)(4).  (g) 
(5),". 

(Oil)  Section  206(g)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1786(g)) 
is  amended  — 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (5)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (6). 
respectively,  and  inserting  after  paragraph 
(2)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Whenever.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  any  director,  officer,  or  committee 
member  of  an  Insured  credit  union  has  com- 
mitted any  violation  of  the  Depository  In- 
stitution Management  Interlocks  Act  ( 12 
U.S.C.  3201  et  seq.).  the  Board  may  serve 
upon  such  director,  officer,  or  committee 
member  a  written  notice  of  its  Intention  to 
remove  him  from  office"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  (2)"  each  place 
It  appears  in  paragraphs  (4)  or  (6).  as  re- 
designated, and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof". 
(2),  or  (3)"; 

(C)  by  striking  out    "(6)"  in  paragraph 


(4).  as  redesignated,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "(6)";    and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "(3)"  in  paragraph 
(6).  as  redesignated,  and  InEertlng  in  lieu 
thereo-  "(4) ". 

(2)  Section  206(k)  of  the  Federal  credit 
Union  Act  (12  US.e.  1788(k))  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "(3).  (g)(4)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(4).   (g)(5)". 

(d)(1)  Section  8(e)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(e))  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (5)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (6). 
respectively,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency,  any  di- 
rector or  officer  of  an  insured  bank  has  com- 
mitted any  violation  of  the  Depository  In- 
stitution Management  Interlocks  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  3201  et  seq.).  the  agency  may  serve 
upon  such  director  or  officer  a  written  notice 
of  Its  intention  to  remove  him  from  office."; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  (2)"  each  place  it 
appears  in  paragraph  (4) .  as  redesignated, 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  (2).  or  (3)". 

(2)  Section  8(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(f))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(e)  (5)  or  (e)  (7)"  and  "(e) 
(!)■  (e)(3)  or  (e)(7)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(e)(4)  or  (e)(5)"  and  "(e)(1),  (e) 
(2),   (e)(3),  or  (e)(5)".  respectively. 

(3)  Section  8(g)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(g)  (D)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (3)"  in  the 
penultimate  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  (3).  or  (4)". 

(4)  Section  8(J)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(J) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(e)  (3).  (e)  (4)."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(e)(4),   (e)(5),". 

REPORTING   REQUIREMENT 

Sec.  231.  Section  106(b)(2)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
(12  use.  1972  (2))   Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  in  subparagraph  (G)(1) 
the  phrase  "(other  than  either  a  foreign  bank 
having  an  insured  branch  or  the  Insured 
branch  of  a  foreign  bank) "  after  the  term 
"insured  bank"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (G) 
(1)  the  phrase  "such  executive  officer  or 
shareholder  has  outstanding  an  extension  of 
credit"  an  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "there  Is 
outstanding  an  Indebtedness  to  such  execu- 
tive officer  or  person  or  to  any  company  or 
political  or  campaign  committee  controlled 
by  such  officer  or  person"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (G) 
(1)  the  term  "corresponding"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "correspondent"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (G) 
(i)(2)  the  term  "ten"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "thirty"; 

(5)  by  inserting  In  subparagraph  (G)(lli) 
the  phrase  "(other  than  either  a  foreign 
bank  having  an  insured  branch  or  the  in- 
sured branch  of  a  foreign  bank)"  after  the 
term  "Each  Insured  bank"  and  by  Inserting 
"of  section  7"  after  the  words  "subsection 
(k)  (1)";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (G) 
the  terms  "stockholder  of  record",  "stock- 
holder", and  "shareholder"  in  each  case 
where  they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  term  "person"  and  by  striking 
the  terms  "stockholders  of  records"  and 
"stockholders"  in  each  case  where  they  ap- 
pear and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  tfct  term 
"persons". 

DISCLOSURE   OF    MATERIAL   FACTS 

Sec.  232.  Section  7(k)(l)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817 (k) 
( 1 ) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  phrase 
"(other  than  either  a  foreign  bank  having 
an  Insured  branch  or  the  insured  branch  of 
a  foreign  bank)"  after  the  term  "Each  in- 
sured bank",   by  striking  the  term  "stock- 
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holder  of  record"  each  time  It  appears  and 
inserting  the  term  "person"  In  lieu  thereof, 
any  by  striking  the  term  ""stockholders  of 
record"'  and  "stockholders'"  each  time  they 
appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  term 
"persons'". 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

SEC.  233.  Section  1006(b)(2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Financial  Institutions  Examination 
Council  Act  of  1978  (12  U  S.C.  3305)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  term  "unaccepted" 
and  inserting  the  term  "unacceptable "  in 
lieu  thereof. 

TITLE  III— SECURITIES  ACTIVITIES 

CLASS-STEAGALL    AMENDMENT 

Sec.  301.  (al  Paragraph  seventh  of  section 
5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (12  U.SC.  24)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  limi- 
tations and  restriction  contained  in  this 
paragraph  as  to  dealing  in  and  underwriting 
Investment  securities  shall  not  apply  to  all 
other  nongeneral  obligations  Issued  or  guar- 
anteed by  or  on  behalf  of  a  State  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  (except  special 
assessment  obligations  and  industrial  reve- 
nue bonds)  which  are  at  the  time  eligible 
for  purchase  by  a  national  bank  for  its  own 
account,  except  that  ( 1 )  no  association  shall 
hold  such  obligations  of  any  one  obligor  or 
maker  as  a  result  of  underwriting,  dealing, 
or  purchasing  for  Its  own  account  (and  for 
this  purpose  obligations  as  to  which  it  is 
under  commitment  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
held  by  it)  In  a  total  amount  exceeding  at 
any  one  time  10  per  centum  of  its  capital 
stock  actually  paid  in  and  unimpaired  and 
10  per  centum  of  its  unimpaired  surplus 
fund.  (2)  the  purchase  of  such  obligations 
by  a  national  bank  as  fiduciary  from  such 
bank  as  an  underwriter  or  dealer  shall  not 
be  permitted  unless  lawfully  directed  by 
court  order.  (3)  no  association  may  purchase 
such  obligations  as  fiduciary  from  a  member 
of  a  syndicate  in  which  such  association  is 
participating  until  the  syndicate  has  closed 
as  to  underwriting.  (4)  any  sales  of  such 
obligations  by  an  association  to  any  of  its 
depositors  or  borrowers  or  to  any  corre- 
spondent bank  (whether  for  such  bank's 
own  account  or  as  trustee)  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  disclosure  in  writing  to  the  pur- 
chaser that  the  association  Is  selling  as  an 
underwriter  or  dealer,  and  (5)  the  purchase, 
during  the  underwriting  period,  of  any  such 
obligations  by  an  association  for  Its  own 
investment  account,  from  such  association's 
own  account  acting  as  underwriter,  dealer, 
or  trader,  or  from  any  entity  affiliated  with 
such  association  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section lb)(l)  of  section  2  of  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended  (12  U  S  C.  221a(b) 
(1)  ).  shall  not  be  permitted:  Provided.  That 
this  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  any  pur- 
chases by  an  association  for  its  investment 
account  or  accounts  of  any  such  obliga'ilons 
(A)  it  alone  has  underwritten  or  (B)  di- 
rectly from  the  underwriting  syndicate  or 
member  thereof  In  which  It  Is  a  participant, 
or  to  associations  not  in  the  underwriting 
syndicate.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'industrial  revenue  bond'  shall 
mean  an  obligation,  not  secured  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  Issuer,  payable  solely 
from  the  rentals  received  by  the  Issuei;  from 
private  entities.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
showing  the  extent  to  which  the  business  of 
underwriting  and  dealing  in  State  and  local 
obligations  is  being  carried  on  by  commer- 
cial banks  as  compared  with  other  banking 
institutions  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
I  a)  on  the  institutional  distribution  of  such 
business.  As  used  herein,  the  term  "State 
and  local  obligations""  means  obligations  is- 
sued or  guaranteed  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an 


agency  of  a   State   or  political   subdivision 
thereof. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE   INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
ACT  OF    1S40 

Sec  302.  Section  22  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

""(h)  (1)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  'Sev- 
enth' of  section  6136  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
ute: (12  U.S.C.  24),  the  twentieth  paragraph 
of  section  9  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  ( 12 
use.  336).  sections  20.  21.  or  32  of  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  377.  378.  or 
78 ) .  or  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956  ( 12  U.S.C.  1841  et  seq.) .  a  bank,  a  bank 
holding  company  or  a  subsidiary  thereof,  a 
savings  and  loan  association,  a  savings  bank, 
or  a  credit  union — 

"(A)  may  organize,  sponsor,  operate,  con- 
trol, or  render  Investment  advice  to  an  in- 
vestment company  (Including  a  company 
which  would  be  an  investment  company  ex- 
cept for  the  provi.sions  of  section  3(c)  (1)  of 
this  title):  or 

'"(B)  may  undervirrite.  distribute,  sell,  or 
issue  securities  of  any  Investment  company 
If  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  banks, 
savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
or  credit  unions  who  sell  or  Issue  such  se- 
curities meet  such  standards  with  respect  to 
training,  experience,  and  sales  practices  as 
the  agencies  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3).  in  consultation  with  the  Federal 
Financial  Institutions  EScaminatlon  Council, 
shall  prescribe  by  regulations. 

'"(2)  Compliance  with  the  standards  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  shall  be  en- 
forced under — 

"(A)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act.  in  the  case  of — 

"(1)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency: 

"(11)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks),  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System; 

"(ill)  banks  and  savings  banks  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(other  than  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System) .  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal   Deposit  Insurance   Corporation; 

""(B)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933.  section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  and  section  17  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  ( acting  directly  or  through 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corpwration ) .  in  the  case  of  any  institution 
subject  to  any  of  those  provisions;  and 

"(C)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  by  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  Board 
with  respect  to  any  federally  insured  credit 
union. 

"  (3)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  referred  to  In  paragraph  |2)  of  its 
powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  in  that 
subsection,  a  failure  to  meet  any  standard 
prescribed  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  violation 
of  a  requirement  imposed  under  that  Act. 
In  addition  to  Its  powers  under  any  provi- 
sion of  law  specifically  referred  to  in  para- 
graph ( 2 ) .  each  of  the  agencies  referred  to  in 
that  subsection  may  exercise,  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  compliance  with  any  such 
standard,  any  other  authority  conferred  on 
It  by  law.  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforce- 
ment of  such  standards  is  specifically  com- 
mitted to  some  other  Government  agency 
under  paragraph  (2).  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  shall  enforce  such 
standards. 

"(4)  A  savings  and  loan  association,  sav- 
ings bank,  or  credit  union  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  'broker'  or  'dealer',  as  those 
terms  are  used  in  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934.  by  reason  of  its  engaging  in  any 
of  the  functions  described  in  this  subsection. 
"(5)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  terms 
'bank    holding    company'    and    "subsidiary" 


with  respect  to  a  bank  holding  company  have 
the  meanings  given  them  in  section  2  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Coimpany  Act  of  1966.". 

TITLE    rV— USURY    PROVISIONS 


Sec 


SHORT  tttle 
401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 


"Credit  Deregulation  and  Availability  Act  of 
1981". 

BUSINESS    AND   ACRICULTlTKAL   CREDIT 

Sec  402.  (a)  Section  611  of  the  Depository 
Institutions  Deregulation  and  Monetary  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980  (94  Stat.  161;  Public  Law 
96-221)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  511.  (a)  The  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution or  the  laws  of  any  State  prohibiting, 
restricting,  or  In  any  way  limiting  the  rate, 
nature,  type,  amount  of.  or  the  method  of 
calculating  or  providing  or  contracting  for 
Interest,  discount  points,  a  time  price  differ- 
ential, finance  charges  or  other  fees  or 
charges  that  may  be  charged,  taken,  received. 
or  reserved  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
business  or  agricultural  credit. 

"(b)  "Agricultural  credit'  means  credit  ex- 
tended primarily  for  agricultural  purposes  to 
a  person  that  cultivates,  plants,  propagates, 
or  nurtures  an  t^rlcultural  product.  "Agri- 
cultural purposes'  include  the  production, 
harvest,  exhibition,  marketing,  transporta- 
tion, processing,  or  manufacturing  of  an  ag- 
ricultural product  and  the  acquisition  of 
farmland,  real  property  with  a  farm  resi- 
dence and  personal  property  and  services 
used  primarily  in  farming.  'Agricultural 
product'  includes  agricultural,  horticultural, 
viticultural.  and  dairy  products,  livestock, 
wildlife,  poultry,  bees,  forest  products,  fish 
and  shellfish  and  any  products  thereof.  In- 
cluding processed  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts and  any  and  all  products  raised  or  pro- 
duced on  farms  and  any  processed  or  manu- 
factured products  thereof. 

••(c)  'Business  credit'  means  credit  ex- 
tended primarily  for  business  or  commercial 
purposes,  including  investment,  and  any 
credit  extended  to  a  person  other  than  a 
natural  person. 

"(d)  'Credit'  includes  all  secured  and  un- 
secured loejis.  credit  sales,  forbearances,  ad- 
vances, renewals  and  other  extensions  of 
credit. ". 

(b)  Section  512  of  the  Depository  Institu- 
tions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control  Act 
of  1980  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  512.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  provisions 
of  this  part  shall  apply  with  respect  to  busi- 
ness and  agricultural  credit  extended  on  or 
after  April  1.  1980. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall  not 
apply  to  any  business  or  agricultural  credit 
extended  in  any  State  after  the  effective  date 
(if  such  effective  date  occurs  on  or  after 
April  1.  1980.  and  prior  to  three  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Credit  Deregulation 
and  Availability  Act  of  1981)  of  a  State  law 
or  a  certification  that  the  voters  of  such 
State  have  voted  in  favor  of  any  provision, 
constitutional  or  otherwise,  which  states  ex- 
plicitly and  by  its  terms  that  such  State 
doss  not  want  the  provisions  of  this  part 
to  apply  with  respect  to  credit  extensions 
subject  to  the  laws  of  such  State,  except 
that  such  provisions  shall  apply  to  any  credit 
extended  on  or  after  such  date  pursuant  to 
a  commitment  to  extend  such  credit  which 
was  entered  Into  on  or  after  April  1.  1980. 
and  prior  to  such  later  date. 

"(c )  Credit  shall  be  deemed  to  be  extend- 
ed during  the  period  to  which  this  provision 
applies  if  such  credit  extension — 

"(D(A)(i)  is  funded  or  made  in  whole 
or  in  part  during  such  period,  regardless 
of  whether  pursuant  to  a  commitment  or 
other  agreement  therefor  made  prior  to 
April  1.  1980; 

"(11)  was  made  prior  to  or  on  April  1. 
1980.  and  bears  or  provides  for  interest  dur- 
ing such  period  on  the  outstanding  amount 
thereof  at  a  variable  or  fluctuating  rate;  or 
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coNSUMza  cREorr 
iltle  V  of  the  Depository  Instltu- 
Deregi  ilatlon  and  Monetary  Control  Act 
ptat.  161;  Public  Law  96-221)   is 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
subpart : 
"Pa^t  D — Consumes  Credit 

The  provisions  of  the  constltu- 
of  any  State  prohibiting,  re- 
in any  way  limiting  the  rate, 
amount  of,  or  the  manner  of 
or  providing  or  contracting  for 
ges  that  may  be  charged,  taken, 
reserved  shall  not  apply  to  an 
constuner   credit   made    by   a 
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4orth   below  shall   be  defined  as 
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charges'  means — 
,  discount  points,  a  time  price 
fees,  charges  or  any  other  com- 
to  the  creditor  or  arising  out 
agreement  or  transaction  for 
credit  or  credit  services.  The  term 
however,  fees,  charges  or 
paid  to  the  creditor  or  arising 
credit  agreement  or  transaction 
or  arise  solely  as  the  result  of 
refusal  of  the  debtor  to  comply 
and  conditions  of  the  debt- 
wlth  the  creditor:  and 
or  charges  paid  for  the  avail- 
payment  mechanism  serv- 
ilmilar  purposes,  including  peri- 
and  access  fees, 
includes  all  secured  and  un- 
credit  sales,  forbearances,  ad- 
and    other   extensions    of 
ithout  regard  to  the  nature  of 
that  might  secure  Its  repay- 
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censed under  applicable  State  law  and  such 
person  remains,  or  becomes,  subject  to  the 
applicable  regulatory  requirements  and  en- 
forcement mechanisms  provided  by  State 
law. 

"(4)  'Extension  of  consumer  credit'  means 
any  credit  extended  to  a  natural  person  pri- 
marily for  personal,  family,  or  household 
purposes,  except  that  it  does  not  Include 
credit  subject  to  the  provlslona  of  section 
501(a)  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  533.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  provisions  of 
section  531  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
extension  of  consumer  credit  made  by  a 
creditor  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Credit  Deregulation  and  Availability  Act  of 
1981. 

"(b)  (1)  The  provisions  of  section  531  shall 
not  apply  to  any  extension  of  consumer  credit 
in  any  State  made  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  (If  such  effective  date  occurs  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Credit  Deregu- 
lation and  Availability  Act  of  1981  and  prior 
to  a  date  three  years  after  such  effective 
date)  of  a  State  law  or  a  certification  that 
the  voters  of  such  State  have  voted  in  favor 
of  any  provision,  constitutional  or  other- 
wise, which  states  explicitly  and  by  its  terms 
that  such  State  does  not  want  the  provisions 
of  this  part  to  apply  with  respect  to  exten- 
sions of  consumer  credit  subject  to  the  laws 
of  such  State,  except  that  such  provisions 
shall  apply  to  any  consumer  credit  extended 
on  or  after  such  date  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment to  extend  such  credit  which  was  en- 
tered into  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Credit  Deregulation  and  Availability  Act 
of  1981  and  prior  to  such  later  date. 

"(2)  Credit  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
extended  during  the  period  to  which  this 
provision  applies,  if  it — 

"(A)  is  funded  or  extended  in  whole  or  In 
part  during  such  period,  regardless  of 
whether  pursuant  to  a  commitment  or  other 
agreement  therefor  made  prior  to  that 
period; 

"(B)  was  made  prior  to  such  period  and 
bears  or  provides  for  covered  charges  that 
may  vary  or  fluctuate  during  that  period; 

"(C)  Is  a  renewal,  extension,  or  other 
modification  of  a  credit  extension  made  be- 
fore such  period  and  such  renewal,  extension 
or  other  modification  Is  made  during  such 
period  with  the  written  consent  of  any  per- 
son obligated  to  repay  such  credit;  or 

•'(D)  Is  extended  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  entered  during  that  {lerlod  that 
contemplates  future  extensions  of  consumer 
credit  from  time  to  time  in  which  the  cov- 
ered charges  are  calculated  from  time  to 
time,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  the  basis  of  the 
outstanding  balance  and  the  credit  is  ex- 
tended not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  State  law  or  certifica- 
tion. 

••(c)  Any  law  or  certification  adopted  by 
a  State  or  its  voters  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  may  specify  that  portion 
of  the  extensions  of  consumer  credit  made 
in  such  State,  or  those  types  or  kinds  of  cov- 
ered charges,  to  which  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 531  win  not  apply. 

"Sec.  534.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  authorized  to  pub- 
lish Board  interpretations  regarding  the 
scope  and  application  of  section  531  of  this 
part.  Upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  creditor.  State,  or  other  inter- 
ested party  which  l.s  submitted  to  the  Board 
In  accordance  with  procedures  it  establishes, 
within  sixty  days  the  Board  shall  Issue  an 
official  interpretation  regarding  the  scope  of 
s3ctlon  .531  and  its  relationship  to  specific 
provisions  of  State  law,  or  shall  make  public 
a  Board  determination  (accompanied  by  an 
appropriate  explanation)  that  the  question 
presented  does  not  involve  a  significant  Issue 
or  does  not  affect  a  substantial  number  of 
creditors  or  extensions  of  consumer  credit.". 


federal  credit  unions 
Sec.  404.  Section  1767(5)  (A)  (vl)  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "rates  of  interest  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Federal 
credit  union;". 

TITLE  V— CREDIT  UNIONS 
credit  union  mergers 
Sec.  501.  Section  205  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1785)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d) 
through  (g)  as  subsections  (f)  through  (J), 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following : 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  other  Federal  law  or  any  State 
law,  the  Board  may  authorize  a  merger  or 
consolidation  of  an  Insured  credit  union 
which  is  insolvent  or  is  in  dan^r  of  insol- 
vency with  any  other  Insured  credit  union  or 
may  authorisse  a  purchase  and  assumption  by 
an  Insured  credit  union  of  all  or  any  part  of 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  any  other  In- 
sured credit  union  which  is  insolvent  or  in 
danger  of  insolvency  if  the  Board  Is  satisfied 
than  an  emergency  requiring  expeditious  ac- 
tion exists  with  respect  to  the  credit  union, 
that  other  alternatives  are  not  reasonably 
available,  and  that  the  public  interest  would 
best  be  served  by  approval  of  such  merger, 
consolidation,  or  purchase  and  assumption. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  State  law,  the  Board  may 
authorize  a  purchase  and  assumption  of  all 
or  any  part  of  the  assets,  liabilities,  and 
insured  accounts  of  an  Insured  credit  union 
that  Is  Insolvent  or  in  danger  of  Insolvency 
by  a  federally  insured  financial  institution 
other  than  a  credit  union.  For  purposes  of 
this  authority,  insured  accounts  of  the  credit 
union  may  upon  consummation  of  the  pur- 
chase and  assuii4>tlon  be  converted  to  in- 
sured deposits  or  other  comparable  accounts 
in  the  acquiring  institution,  and  the  Board 
and  the  National  Credit  Union  Share  Insur- 
ance Fund  shall  be  absolved  of  any  liability 
to  the  credit  union's  members  with  respect 
to  those  accounts.'^. 

share   insurance   fund   authoritt  to 
borrow   from   clf 

S«c.  502.  Section  208  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1783)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

'•(f)  In  addition  to  the  authority  to  bor- 
row from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (d),  if  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Board,  a  loan  to  the  fund  is  required 
at  any  time  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  fund  is  authorized  to  borrow 
from  the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion Central  Liquidity  Facility.". 

CLP     INVESTMENT    AUTHORITT 

Sec.  503.  Section  307(a)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  US.C.  1795f(a))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (15) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (16)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(17)  make  loans  not  to  exceed  thirty  days 
in  maturity  to  banks  and  other  financial 
Institutions  and  acquire  financial  assets  for 
the  purpose  of  effective  cash  management; 

•■(18)  to  exercise  such  incldentlal  powers 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  requisite  to  enable  it 
to  carry  out  effectively  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Facility  is  incorporated;    and 

(19)  advance  funds  to  the  National  Credit 
Union  Share  Insurance  Fund  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  established 
by  the  Board.". 

CLP   TAX    EXEMPTION 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Title  in  of  the  Federal  Credit 
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Union  Act  (12  use.  1761  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"TAX   EXEMPTION 

"Sec.  311.  (a)  The  Central  Liquidity  Facil- 
ity, Its  franchise,  activities,  capital,  reserves, 
surplus,  and  Income  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  imposed,  other  than  taxes  on  real 
property  held  by  the  Facility  (to  the  same 
extent,  according  to  its  value,  as  other  similar 
property  held  by  other  persons  Is  taxed ) . 

"(b)  The  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  and 
other  obligations  Issued  on  behalf  of  the 
Central  Liquidity  Facility  and  the  income 
therefrom  shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
imposed,  other  than — 

"(1)  the  Federal  Income  tax  liability  of  the 
holders  thereof;  and 

"(2)  Federal,  State,  and  local  gift,  estate. 
Inheritance,  legacy,  succession,  and  other 
wealth  transfer  taxes. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'State'  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

"(2)  taxes  Imposed  by  counties  or  munic- 
ipalities, or  any  territory,  dependency,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  shall  be  treated 
as  local  taxes.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)   shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1979. 

CLP  AS  AGENT  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Sec.  505.  Title  HI  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1795-17951)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"AGENT  OP  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

"Sec.  312.  The  PacUlty  Is  authortaed  to 
act  upon  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  an 
agent  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  credit  unions  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  established 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.". 

NCUA    conservatorship   AtTTHOBlTY 

Sec.  606.  (a)  Section  206  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  V3.C.  1786)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (h) 
through  (o)  as  subsections  (1)  through  (p). 
respecUvely,  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section  (g)    the  following  new  subsection: 

••(h)  1 1)  The  Board  may,  ex  parte  and 
without  notice,  appoint  Itself  as  conservator 
and  Immediately  take  possession  and  con- 
trol of  the  business  and  assets  of  any  insured 
credit  imion  In  any  case  in  which — 

"(A)  the  Board  determines  that  such 
action  is  necessary  to  conserve  the  assets 
of  any  insvired  credit  union  or  to  protect 
the  Ftmd  or  the  Interests  of  the  members 
of  such  Insured  credit  union;   or 

"(B)  an  Insured  credit  union,  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  Its  board  of  directors,  consents  to 
such  an  action  by  the  Board. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  ten  days  after  the 
dat«  on  which  tlie  Board  takes  possession 
and  control  of  the  business  and  assets  of 
an  insured  credit  union  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1),  such  insured  credit  union  may 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  such  Insured  credit  union  is 
located,  or  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  an  order 
requiring  the  Board  to  show  cause  why  it 
should  not  be  enjoined  from  continuing  such 
possession  and  control. 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
in  the  case  of  a  Federal  credit  union,  the 
Board  may  maintain  possession  and  con- 
trol of  the  business  and  assets  of  such  credit 
union  and  may  operate  such  credit  imion 
until  such  time — 

"(A)  as  the  Board  shall  permit  such  credit 
union  to  continue  business,  sublect  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  imposed  by 
the  Board;  or 


"(B)  as  such  credit  union  Is  liquidated 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
207. 

"(4)  Elxcept  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) . 
In  the  case  of  an  Insured  State-chartered 
credit  union,  the  Board  may  maintain  pos- 
session and  control  of  the  business  and  assets 
of  such  credit  union  and  may  operate  such 
credit  union  until  such  time — 

"(A)  as  the  Board  shall  permit  such  credit 
union  to  continue  business,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  imposed  by 
the  Board; 

"(B)  as  the  Board  shall  permit  the  trans- 
fer of  possession  and  control  of  such  credit, 
union  to  any  commission,  board,  or  authority 
which  has  supervisory  authority  over  such 
credit  union  and  which  Is  authorlzad  by 
State  law  to  operate  such  credit  union:  or 

"(C)  as  such  credit  \inlon  Is  liquidated  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
207. 

"(5)  The  Board  may  appoint  such  agents 
as  it  considers  necessary  in  order  to  assist  the 
Board  in  carrying  out  Its  duties  as  a  conser- 
vator under  this  subsection. 

"(6)  All  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Board 
In  exercising  its  authority  under  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  credit  union  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  assets  of  such  credit 
luilon. 

"(7)  The  authority  granted  by  this  subsec- 
tion is  in  addition  to  all  other  authority 
granted  to  the  Board  under  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  206(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1786(b)(2))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsection  (i)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (J)". 

(c)  Section  206(J)(1)  of  such  Act  (12 
use  1786(J)(1)),  as  so  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a),  is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
••subsection  (h)(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (1)(3)";  and 

(2)  In  the  fourth  sentence,  by  striking 
out  "subsection  (I)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereol  "subsection  (J)". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  206(J)  (2) 
of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786(J)(2)),  as  so 
redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subsection  (h)  (1)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection   (l)(l)". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  206(1)  of 
such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786(1)),  as  so  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(h)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(I)'". 

(f)  Section  206(m)  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1786(m)).  as  so  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a) .  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (i)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (J)": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (h)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (I)". 

(g)  The  section  heading  for  section  206  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  US.C. 
1786)    Is   amended   by   inserting   ":    taking 

POSSESSION     OP     BUSINESS     AND     ASSETS"     after 
"committee  MEMBERS". 

REMOVAL   OF   CALENDAR   TEAR  REQUIREMENT  FOB 
AUDIT 

SEC.  507.  Section  102(f)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1752a  (f))  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "on  a  calen- 
dar year  basis". 

ELIMINATION      OF     REQUIREMENT     FOR     PARTIAL 
YEAR   PREMIUM    AND    REBATES 

Sec.  508.  Section  202(c)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1782(c))  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (6); 
and 

(2)  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5) 
as  paragraphs  (3)   and  (4).  respectively. 

INVESTMENT    OP    NCUA    OPERATING    FUNDS 

Sec.  609.  Section  105  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act   (12  U.S.C.  1755)    is  amended  by 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

••(e)(1)  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  Invest  and 
reinvest  such  portions  of  the  annual  oper- 
ating fees  deposited  imder  subsection  (d) 
as  the  Board  determines  are  not  needed  for 
current  operations. 

'•(2)  Such  Investments  and  reinvestments 
may  be  made  only  in — 

•■(A)  interest-bearing  securities  of  the 
United  States: 

"(B)  securities  guarsinteed  as  to  both 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States; 
or 

"(C)  bonds,  securities,  or  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  which  are  lawful 
Investments  for  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public 
funds  of  the  United  States. 

••(3)  All  income  derived  from  such  Invest- 
ments and  reinvestments  shall  be  deposited 
to  the  account  of  the  Administration  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d).". 

MATURITY    IJMIT    OP   FIRST    MORTGAGE   LOANS 

SEC.  510.  Section  107(5)  (A)  (1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  (12  VS.C.  1757(6)  (A) 
( 1 ) )  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  such  other 
limits  as  shall  be  set  by  the  NCUA  Board" 
after  "not  exceeding  thirty  years". 

REMOVAL   OP   MEDUN    SALES    PRICE 
REQUIREMENT 

Sec.  611.  Section  107(5)  (A)  (1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  (12  US.C.  1757(5)  (A) 
(1))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  sales 
price  of  which  is  not  more  than  150  per 
centum  of  the  median  sales  price  of  residen- 
tial real  property  situated  in  the  geographi- 
cal area  (as  determined  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors)  In  which  the  property  Is  located,". 

REPINANCINC 

Sec.  512.  Section  107(5)  (A)  (1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  (12  U5.C.  1757(5)  (A) 
(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "which  is 
made  to  finance  the  acquisition  of"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "on"  and  by  striking 
out  the  word  "for"  the  first  time  it  appears  In 
that  section  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••that  is  or  will  be". 

SECOND    MORTGAGE    LOANS 

Sec.  513.  Section  107(5)  (A)  (11)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1757(5)  (A) 
(II) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  for  the 
repair,  alteration,  or  improvement  of  a  resl- 
d?nMal  dwelling  which  is  the  residence  of  a 
credit  union  member"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "a  second  mort/jage  loan  secured  by  a 
residential  dwelling  which  Is  the  residence  of 
a  credit  union  member". 

PROMPT   CREDITINC    OF   PREPAYMENTS 

Sec.  514.  Section  107(5)  (A)  (viii)  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  US.C.  1757(5) 
(A)  (viii) )  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  except  that  on  first  or  second  mortgage 
loans  a  Federal  credit  union  may  require 
that  any  partial  prepayments  (1)  be  made 
on  the  date  monthly  Installments  are  due, 
and  (ID  be  in  the  amount  of  that  part  of  one 
or  more  monthly  installments  which  would 
be  applicable  *o  principal". 

INSURABILITY    OF   CUSTODIAL    ACCOUNTS 

Seo.  515.  Section  lOK.'^)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  US.C.  1752(5))  is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  and  such  terms 
mean  custodial  accounts  established  for 
loans  sold  In  whole  or  In  part  pursuant  to 
section  107(13)"  after  "section  207  of  this 
Act". 

AUTHORITY  TO  ISSUE  GNMA  MORTGAGE-BACKED 
SECURITIES 

Sec.  516.  Section  107(7)  (E)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1757(7)  (E))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
the  following:  "or  In  obligations,  participa- 
tions, securities,  or  other  Instruments  of,  or 
Issued  by,  or  fully  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
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rfPTTLSION  AND  WITHDRAWAL 

(a)    Except  for   those  clrcum- 


out  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
may  be  expelled  by  a  two- 
the  members  of  a  Federal  credit 
at  a  special  meeting  called  for 
but  only  after  opportunity  has 
him  to  be  heard, 
board  of  directors  of  a  Federal 
may.    by   majority    vote   of   a 
directors,  adopt  a  policy  with  re- 
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1]  «tton  by  a  member  in  the  affairs 
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1  he  Federal  credit  union. 
Wl^drawal  or  expulsion  of  a  member 
either  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
shall  not  operate  to  relieve  him 

to  the  Federal  credit  union.". 
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Section  4(c)  (8)  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1843(C) 
by  striking  out  the  period 
[>f  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
the  following:  ",  but  for  pur- 
subsectlon  It  Is  not  closely  re- 
or  managing  or  controlling 
bank  holding  company  to  provide 
a  principal,  agent,  or  broker  ex- 
4here  the  Insurance  Is  limited  to 
r'ment  of  the  outstanding  bal- 
a  specific  extension  of  credit  by 
company  or  Its  subsidiary  In 
the  death,  disability,  or  Involun- 
I  iloyment  of  the  debtor  and.  in  the 
■f  unemployment,  where  the 
offered  In  connection  with  a  bank 
and  the  cardholder  Is  solicited  to 
coverage  after  the  credit  card 
l^ued  by  the  creditor;   (B)   In  the 
nance  company  which  Is  a  sub- 
bank   holding   company,   where 
Is  also  limited  to  assuring  re- 
the  outstanding  balance  on  an 
credit  In  the  event  of  loss  or 
my  property  used  as  collateral  on 
of  credit  and.  during  the  pe- 
on the  date  of  the  enactment 
b^aragraph  and  ending  on  Decem- 
such  extension  of  credit  Is  not 
$10,000  ($25,000  In  the  case  of  an 
credit  which  Is  made  to  finance 
of  a  residential  manufactured 
vhlch  Is  secured  by  such  reslden- 
home)  and  for  any  given 
1980,  such  extension  of  credit  Is 
1  han  an  amount  equal  to  $10,000 
the  case  of  an  extension  of  credit 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  a 
manufactured  home  and  which  Is 
such    residential    manufactured 
by  the  percentage  Increase 
Price  Index  for  Urban  Wage 
Clerical     Workers     published 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
beginning  on  January  1.  1980. 
on  December  31  of  the  year  pre- 
year  In  which  such  extension  of 
(C)    any  Insurance   agency 
a  place  that  (I)  has  a  population 
five  thousand    (as  shown   by 
Ing  decennial  census),  or  (II) 
l^oldlng  company,  after  notice  and 
for  a  hearing,  demonstrates  has 
Insurance  agency  facilities;    (D) 
agency  activity  which  was  en- 
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gaged  In  by  the  bank  holding  company  or 
an/  of  lt3  subsidiaries  on  June  12,  1980,  or 
wnlch  the  Board  approved  for  such  company 
or  any  of  Its  subsidiaries  on  or  before  June  12, 
1960,  or  which  was  covered  by  an  application 
accepted  for  processing  on  or  before  April  29, 
1980,  and  approved  after  June  12,  1980.  In- 
cluding (I)  sales  of  Insurance  at  new  loca- 
tions of  the  same  bank  holding  company  or 
the  same  subsidiary  or  subsidiaries  with  re- 
spect to  which  Insurance  was  sold  on  June  12. 
1930,  or  approved  to  be  sold  on  or  before 
June  12.  1980.  or  covered  by  an  application 
accepted  for  processing  on  or  before  April  29, 
1930,  and  approved  alt«r  June  12.  1980.  If 
such  new  locations  are  confined  to  the  State 
In  which  the  principal  place  of  business  of 
the  bank  holding  company  Is  located,  any 
State  or  States  Immediately  adjacent  to  such 
State,  and  any  State  or  States  In  which  In- 
surance activities  were  conducted  by  the 
bank  holding  company  or  any  of  its  sub- 
sidiaries on  June  12.  1980.  or  were  approved 
to  be  conducted  by  the  bank  holding  com- 
pany or  any  of  its  subsidiaries  on  or  before 
June  12.  1980.  or  were  covered  by  an  applica- 
tion accepted  for  processing  on  or  before 
April  29.  1980.  and  were  approved  after 
June  12.  1980.  and  (11)  sales  of  insurance  cov- 
erages which  may  become  available  after 
June  12.  1980.  so  long  as  those  coverages  in- 
sure against  the  same  types  of  risks  as.  or 
are  otherwise  functionally  equivalent  to.  cov- 
erages sold  on  June  12.  1980,  or  approved  to 
be  sold  on  or  before  June  12.  1980:  (E)  any 
Insurance  activity  where  the  activity  is  lim- 
ited solely  to  supervising  on  behalf  of  in- 
surance underwriters  the  activities  of  retail 
insurance  agents  who  sell  (1)  fidelity  insur- 
ance and  property  and  casualty  Insurance  on 
the  real  and  personal  property  used  in  the 
operations  of  the  bank  holding  company  or 
any  of  its  subsidiaries,  and  ( 11 )  group  insur- 
ance that  protects  the  employees  of  the  bank 
holding  company  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries; 
or  (P)  any  Insurance  agencv  activity  en- 
gaged In  by  a  bank  holding  company,  or  any 
of  its  subsidiaries,  which  bank  holding  com- 
pany has  total  assets  of  $50,000,000  or  less: 
Provided,  however.  That  such  bank  holding 
company  and  its  subsidiaries  may  not  engage 
in  the  sale  of  life  Insurance  or  annuities  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraph  (A).  (B). 
or  (C).". 

TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 

DEPOSrr    INSURANCE    OP    RETDIEMENT    ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 405(d)  (3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
(12  use.  1728(d)  (3) )  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "HOO.OOO"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$250,000". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  11(a)  (3) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  ( 12 
use.  1821(a)(3))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$100,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$250,000". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  207(c)  (3) 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1787(c)(3))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$100,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$250,000". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  are  not  applicable  to — 

( 1 )  any  claim  arising  out  of  the  closing  of 
a  bank  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section; 

(2)  any  claim  arising  out  of  a  default,  as 
defined  in  section  401(d)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1724(d)).  where  the 
appointment  of  a  conservator,  receiver,  or 
other  legal  custodian  as  set  forth  In  that 
section  became  effective  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section;  or 

(3)  any  claim  arising  out  of  the  closing  of 
a  credit  union  for  liquidation  on  account  of 
bankruptcy  or  insolvency  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 207  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  ( 12 
use.  1787)  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 


INTERNATIONAL    BANKING    rACILmxS 

Sec.  702.  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  3(1)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1813(1) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  such  other  obligations  of  a  bank  as 
the  Board  of  Directors,  after  consultation 
with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  shall  find  and  prescribe  by 
regulation  to  be  deposit  liabilities  by  general 
usage,  except  that  the  following  shall  not 
be  a  deposit  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  shall  not  be  Included  as  part  of  total 
deposits  or  of  an  Insured  deposit: 

"(A)  any  obligation  of  a  bank  which  Is 
payable  only  at  an  office  of  the  bank  located 
outside  of  the  States  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

"(B)  any  international  banking  facility 
deposit,  including  an  international  banking 
facility  time  deposit  as  that  term  is  from 
time  to  time  defined  by  the  Board  of  Oov- 
ernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In  Its 
Regulation  D  or  any  successor  regulation 
thereto.". 

DEFINITION    or    CREDITOR 

Sec.  703.  Section  103(f)  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1602(f))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  term  "creditor"  refers  only  to  a 
person  who  both  (1)  regularly  extends, 
whether  in  connection  with  loans,  sales  of 
property  or  services,  or  otherwise,  consumer 
credit  which  is  payable  by  agreement  In  more 
than  four  Installments  or  for  which  the  pay- 
ment of  a  finance  charge  is  or  may  be  re- 
quired, and  (2)  is  the  person  to  whom  the 
debt  arising  from  the  consumer  credit  trans- 
action is  Initially  payable  on  the  face  of  the 
evidence  of  indebtedness  or,  if  there  is  no 
such  evidence  of  Indebtedness,  by  agreement. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence,  In 
the  case  of  an  open  end  credit  plan  involv- 
ing a  credit  card,  the  card  Issuer  and  any 
person  who  honors  the  credit  card  and  offers 
a  discount  which  is  a  finance  charge  are 
creditors.  For  the  purpose  of  the  require- 
ments Imposed  under  chapter  4  and  section 
127(a)(5),  127(a)(6),  127(a)(7),  127(b)(1). 
127(b) (2).  127(b) (3),  127(b) (8),  and  127(b) 
(10)  of  chapter  2  of  this  title,  the  term 
'creditor"  shall  also  Include  card  Issuers 
whether  or  not  the  amount  due  is  payable 
by  agreement  In  more  than  four  Installments 
or  the  payment  of  a  finance  charge  Is  or  may 
be  required,  and  the  Board  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, apply  these  requirements  to  such  card 
Issuers,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  even 
though  the  requirements  are  by  their  terms 
uppllcable  only  to  creditors  offering  open  end 
credit  plans."'. 

RELATION    TO    STATE    LAWS 

Sec.  704.  (a)  Subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d) 
of  section  ill  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
are  redesignated  as  subsections  (c) ,  (d) ,  and 
(e).  respectively. 

(b)  Section  111  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (IS  U.S.C.  1610)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
under  the  caption  the  following : 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section,  this  title  supersedes  any  State 
law  that  is  similar  in  purpose,  scope,  require- 
ment, or  content  to  this  title,  to  the  extent 
of  the  similarity.  Similar  laws  Include,  but 
are  not  limited  to.  laws  relating  to  the  dis- 
closure or  advertising  of  consumer  credit  or 
lease  terms,  credit  card  and  credit  billing 
practices,  liability  for  consumer  lease  trans- 
actions, and  the  rescission  of  consumer 
credit  transactions. 

"(2)  Upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  the 
request  of  any  creditor,  lessor.  State,  or  other 
Interested  party,  the  Board  shall  determine 
whether  a  State  law  is  similar  to  this  title, 
and  thereby  superseded,  and  shall  publish 
notice  of  such  determination. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  to  any  extension  of  consumer  credit  or 
any    consumer    lease    in    any    State    which 
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makes  a  determination  that  such  provisions 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  extensions 
of  consumer  credit  and  consumer  leases  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  such  State.  Such  deter- 
mination must — 

•"(1)  explicitly  and  by  Its  terms  indicate 
the  provisions  of  this  title  that  shall  not 
apply  In  such  State. 

"(2)  occur  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  prior  to  a  date  three 
years  after  such  date; 

"(3)  provide  for  an  effective  date  at  least 
one  year  subsequent  to  such  determination 
and  permit  creditors  and  lessors  to  comply 
with  such  determination  prior  to  such  effec- 
tive date;  and 

""(4)  be  transmitted  to  the  Board,  which 
shall  publish  notice  of  the  States  determi- 
nation, upon  a  finding  that  the  State  law 
compiles  with  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section."'. 

(c)  Sections  123,  171.  186(a).  and  186(b) 
of  such  Act  are  repealed. 

(d)  Section  167  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding   at   the   end  thereof   the   following: 

'"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  any  discount  offered  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  not  be  considered  a  finance 
charge  or  other  charge  for  credit  under  the 
usury  laws  of  any  State  or  under  the  laws  of 
any  State  relating  to  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  credit  transactions, 
or  relating  to  the  types,  amounts  or  rates  of 
charges,  or  to  any  element  or  elements  of 
charges  permissible  under  such  laws  in  con- 
nection with  the  extension  or  use  of  credit."". 
CIVIL  LiABiLrry 
Sec.  705.  (a)  Section  130(a)  of  the  Truth 
In  Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1640(a) )  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  a  creditor  who  falls  to  comply  with 
amy  requirement  Imposed  under  this  chap- 
ter. Including  any  requirement  under  section 
125,  or  chapter  4  or  5  of  this  title  with  respect 
to  any  person  is  liable  to  such  person  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  any  actual  damage  sustained  by  such 
person  as  a  result  of  the  failure: 

""  (2)  in  the  caise  of  an  individual  action,  an 
amount  not  greater  than  $5,000.  and  in  a 
class  action,  an  amount  not  greater  than  the 
lessei  of  $500,000  or  1  per  centum  of  the  net 
worth  of  the  creditor.  If  the  court  finds 
that — 

"(A)  the  creditor  failed  to  comply  with  a 
requirement  of  section  125;  section  127(a); 
paragraph  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  (8),  (9)  .-or  (10) 
of  section  127(b):  paragraph  (2)  (insofar  as 
It  requires  a  disclosure  of  the  "amovint 
financed"),  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  or  (9)  of  sec- 
tion 128(a):  section  182;  or  section  183;  and 

"(B)  the  credltor"s  actions  refiect  substam- 
tlal  noncompliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  title, 

except  that  In  determining  liability  under 
this  paragraph,  the  court  shall  consider, 
among  other  relevant  factors,  the  amount  of 
any  actual  damages  awarded,  the  frequency 
and  persistence  of  failures  of  compliance  by 
the  creditor,  the  resources  of  the  creditor, 
the  number  of  persons  adversely  affected, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  creditor's  failure 
of  compliance  w8is  Intentional;  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  liability  or  In  any 
action  in  which  a  person  is  determined  to 
have  a  right  of  rescission  under  section  125. 
the  costs  of  the  action,  together  with  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee  as  determined  by  the 
court.". 

(b)  Section  130(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)(1)  When  there  are  multiple  obligors 
in  a  consumer  credit  transaction  or  consum- 
er lease,  there  shall  be  no  more  than  one 
recovery  of  damages  under  subsection  (a)  (2) 
for  a  violation  of  this  title. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  any  failure  to  make 
disclosures  required  under  this  chapter  or 


chapter  4  or  5  of  this  title,  liability  may  be 
Imposed  only  upon  the  creditor  required  to 
make  disclosure,  except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 131.". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  625(c)  of 
Public  Law  96-221  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  by  section  705  of  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Restructuring  and  Services  Act  of  1981  " 
b3fore  the  period. 

EXTENSION    OF   TRUTH    IN    LENDING   SIMPLIFICA- 
TION   EFFECTIVE    DATE 

SEC  706.  Section  625(a)  of  the  Depoettory 
Institutions  Deregulation  and  Monetary 
Control  Act  of  1980  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

'"Sec  625.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 608(b).  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of 
two  years  and  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enaM:tment  of  this  title."". 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  707.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 703.  704.  and  705  shall  take  effect  on 
the  effective  date  of  title  VI  of  the  Depoel- 
tori"  Institutions  Deregulation  and  Monetary 
Control  Act  of  1980. 

LIMIT   ON    ADVANCES 

Sec.  708.  Section  10(c)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1430(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "'twelve"  each 
time  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "twenty". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  RIGHT  TO  FINANCIAL 
PRIVACY  ACT 

Sec  709.  Section  in4(b)(2)  of  the  Rlghx 
to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12  Va.C. 
3414(b)(2))  Is  amended  by  striking  "of" 
following  "Institution". 

(Section -by  Section  Analysis] 

Financial  Institutions  Restructuring  and 

Services  Act  of  1981 

Section  101.  Title:  Depository  Institutions 
Insurance  and  Services  Act  of  1981. 

Section  111.  Chartering  and  Purpose:  This 
section  would  revise  §  5(a)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  ("KOLA")  to  spe- 
cify that  the  Bank  Board  may  charter  Fed- 
eral associations  known  as  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations'  or  Federal  savings 
banks  and  that  the  purpose  of  such  activity 
shall  be  to  provide  thrift  Institutions  for  the 
deposit  or  Investment  of  funds,  and  for  the 
extension  of  credit  for  homes,  and  other 
goods  and  services.  Present  language  limiting 
the  chartering  of  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks  ("FMSBs")  and  providing  them  in- 
vestment and  activity  limitations  different 
from  those  of  Federal  S&Ls  basically  Is  elim- 
inated In  order  to  provide  a  parity  of  entitle- 
ments between  all  Federal  associations.  Con- 
sistent with  the  liberalization  of  stock  con- 
version options  and  association  Investment 
authority  contained  In  the  bill,  references  In 
5  5(a)  to  Federal  associations  as  mutual  In- 
stitutions are  deleted,  and  the  purposes  of 
such  associations  are  widened,  as  indicated 
previously,  beyond  the  current  exclusive 
focus  on  housing. 

Section  112.  Demand  Accounts  and  Capi- 
tal Stock:  This  section  would  revise  §  5(b) 
(1)  and  (2)  of  the  HOLA.  Under  revised  §6 
(b)(1),  Federal  associations  would  be  able 
to  offer  any  customer  a  demand  account.  At 
present.  Federal  S&Ls  are  not  authorized  to 
offer  demand  accounts;  their  only  traoisac- 
tlons  account,  the  NOW  account,  is  statu- 
torily subject  to  a  30-day  notice  require- 
ment. 

Federal  MSBs  are  allowed  to  offer  demand 
deposits  to  customers  with  which  they  have 
a  business  loan  relationship,  and  are  thus 
handicapped  to  a  lower  degree. 

In  addition,  §  5(b)(1)  would  be  amended 
to  lower  the  statutory  notlce-of-wlthdrawal 
period  for  savings  accounts  (Including  NOW 
8M;counts)  to  fourteen  days  from  the  current 
thirty  days.  This  would  put  S&Ls  on  a  par 


with  commercial  banks  with  respect  to  this 
type  of  account. 

The  amendment  to  S  5(b)  (2)  would  delete 
an  existing  prohibition  against  the  issuance 
of  capital  stock  by  Federal  S&Ls  and  substi- 
tute an  explicit  grant  of  authority  to  issue 
such  stock.  The  current  prohibition  acts  to 
prevent  the  Bank  Boiutl  from  authorizing 
Federal  stock  S&Ls  on  a  de  novo  basis,  for 
explicit  provisions  elsewhere  now  authorize 
Federal  stock  association  on  a  conversloii 
basis,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  con- 
tained In  i 5(b) (2). 

Section  113.  Conversions  to  Federal  Char- 
ters: This  section  would  amend  5  5(1)  of  the 
HOLA  to  allow  any  Institution  that  is  a 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  member  (or  is 
eligible  to  become  a  member)  to  convert  to 
a  Federal  S&L.  a  Federal  savings  bank,  or 
a  Federal  mutual  savings  bank.  As  part  of 
the  conversion  process  (or  thereafter),  the 
converting  (or  converted)  institution  could 
change  from  the  mutual  to  the  stock  form 
(or  the  reverse)  and  would  be  free  to  elect 
to  designate  Itself  as  a  Federal  S&L.  a  Fed- 
eral savings  bank,  or  a  Federal  mutual  sav- 
ings bank,  regardless  of  Its  previous  de- 
nomination. Present  law  does  not  allow  Fed- 
eral stock  savings  banks,  and  does  not  au- 
thorize de  novo  charters  of  Federal  savings 
banks  or  of  Federal  stock  S&Ls.  Moreover, 
current  law  does  not  permit  state  stock  as- 
sociations to  obtain  Federal  stock  charters 
unless  they  existed  as  stock  entitles  before 
1976.  and  forbids  chartering  of  Federal  stock 
associations  in  states  that  do  not  allow  state 
stock  institutions.  Procedures  for  conver- 
sions back  to  state  institutions  would  be 
changed  slightly,  making  explicit  provision 
for  conversion  to  stock  Institutions,  delet- 
ing an  obsolete  reference  to  the  General 
Manager  of  the  FSLIC  and  substituting  the 
Bank  Board's  General  Counsel,  and  strik- 
ing obsolete  provisions  pertaining  to  Treas- 
ury or  Home  Owners"  Loan  Corporation 
ownership  of  Federal  ass(}clation  shares.  Per- 
sons aggrieved  by  final  action  of  the  Bank 
Board  respecting  a  conversion  would  be  pro- 
vided the  same  right  of  review  currently 
granted  In  such  cases  by  5  402(J)(4)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  Because  current  law 
may  allow  Federal  mutual  savings  banks  to 
engage  in  certain  activities  and  make  cer- 
tain investments  not  authorized  under  this 
bill,  revised  §  5(1)  (4)  would  permit  FMSBs 
that  converted  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
bill  to  continue  those  activities  or  invest- 
ments to  the  extent  authorized  by  the  Bank 
Board.  These  grandfathered  rights  would 
pass  to  the  successor  institution  In  the  event 
of  a  merger  or  consolidation.  Grandfather- 
ing also  would  continue  to  be  extended  to 
Federal  savings  banks  that  convert  to  that 
status   from  state  charters. 

Section  114.  Conversion  from  State  Mutual 
to  State  Stock:  This  section  would  amend 
extensively  i  402(J)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  That  provision  governs  the  now  expired 
moratorium  on  mutual-to-stock  conversions, 
and  is  substantially  obsolete.  Currently  sig- 
nificant provisions  that  would  be  dropped 
include  a  burdensome  annual  report  on  con- 
version activity,  and  a  prohibition  against 
creation  of  Federal  stock  institutions  in 
states  where  stock  assocations  do  not  exist. 
As  revised.  5  402(J)  simply  would  retain 
current  FSLIC  Jurisdiction  over  state  mutual 
to  state  stock  conversions  Involving  Insurea 
Institutions,  and  would  preserve  the  exist- 
ing Judicial  appeal  procedure  available  to 
persons  aggrieved  by  agency  conversion  de- 
cisions. 

Section  115.  Technical;  This  section  would 
amend  §  2(d)  of  the  HOLA  to  ensure  that 
statutory  references  to  Federal  S&Ls  include 
all  Federal  savings  banks,  not  Jtist  FMSBs. 
This  section  would  also  establish  the  duty 
of  the  FSLIC  to  insure  the  accounts  of  all 
Federal  savings  banks,  rather  than  simply 
FMSBs.  as  the  statute  currently  provides. 
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:tlon  would  additionally  include 
s4vlugs  banks  within  the  listing  of 
defined  as  insured  institutions  for 
ajd  Loan  Holding  Company  Act  pur- 

PART    B. — INVESTMENTS 

121.  Overdrafts:  This  section  would 
(c)  (1 )  ( A)  of  the  HOLA  to  provide 

loans  could  be  Issued  with  re- 
y  transactions  account  of  a  Fed- 
rather    than   only   against 
__jts.  as  Is  currently  the  case. 

122.  Real  Property  Loans:  This  sec- 
amend  §  5(c)(1)  (B)  of  the  HOLA 

1  'ederal  associations  to  Invest  up  to 
.  of  their  assets  In  loans  secured  by 
residential   or   nonresidential   real 
present.  {5(b)(1)(B)  allow?  100 
Injvestment  In  residential  real  prop- 
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These  statutory  restrictions  would 
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123.  Time  Deposits  in  S&Ls:  This 
w*uld   amend    §  5(c)(1)(G)    of   the 

sjlow  associations  to  Invest  In  each 

and  savings  deposits.  Currently 

wishing  to  Invest  in  time  and 

d^oslts  must  utilize  FDIC-insured 

banks,  except  to  the  limited  ex- 

under  12  U.S.C.  5  1730b. 

124.  Governmental  Securities;  This 
wmld    amend    §  (c)(1)(H)    of    the 

allow  Federal  associations  to  in- 
100  percent  of  their  assets  In  obll- 
or  Issued  by  State  or  local  govern - 
)resent.  Investments  in  such  secur- 
I  mited  to  general  obligations,  and 
tiouslng-related  Instruments. 

125.  Commercial  and  other  loans: 
would  amend  §5(c)(l)(L)    to 

associations  to  invest  up  to 
of  their  assets  In  secured  or  un- 
l^ans    for    commercial,    corporate, 
agricultural    purposes.    Federal 
have  no  power  to  make  loans 
and  FMSBs  can  only  make  com- 
c^rporate  or  bvLsiness  loans  to  the 
percent  of  their  assets,  and  only 
miles  of  the  Institution's  home 
section    would   replace    existing 
(L).  dealing  with  loans  to  flnan- 
Loans   under   section    205 
I  nade  to  one  borrower  only  to  the 
n  itlonal  bank  having  the  same  cap- 
si  rolus  could  lend  to  one  borrower. 

126.  Technical :  would  remove  from 
;:;)   existing  authority  for  Federal 

to  Invest  In  certain  Insured  land 
loans  and  place  such  authority 
)(0).  This  is  merely  Intended  to 
easier  reading  of   5  5(c).  as  the 
on  will  place  the  land  develop- 
in  a  provision  dealing  with  other 
of  similar  type,  and  will  leave 
(c)  (5)  (C)  to  deal  solely  with  for- 
Investments.  In  addition,  in 
0).  the  amendment  would  change 
of  the  "Urban  Growth  and  New 
y  Development  Act  of  1970"  to  the 
Urban  Policy  and  New  Community 
Developmi  nt  Act  of  1970." 


institutions. 
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127.  Corporate  Securities:  This  sec- 
amend  §  5(c)  (1)  (P)  to  allow  Fed- 
ons  to  Invest  up  to  100  percent 
In  commercial  paper  and  cor- 
securitles.  The  limit  on  such  in- 
low  stands  at  20  percent.  This  pro- 
replace  authority  regarding  state 


housing  corporation  investments  that  Is  to 
be  subsumed  under  section  204.  supra.  An 
association  could  Invest  in  one  obligor  or 
maker,  however,  only  to  the  extent  allowable 
for  a  national  bank  having  the  same  capital 
and  surplus  as  the  association. 

Section  128.  Mutual  Funds:  This  section 
would  amend  5  5(c)(l)(Q)  of  the  HOLA  to 
allow  Federal  associations  to  Invest  in  a 
wider  variety  of  mutual  funds.  Currently,  as- 
sociations are  restricted  to  investing  in  funds 
having  portfolios  comprised  entirely  of  assets 
which  they  could  Invest  in  directly.  The 
amendment  would  permit  Investments  in 
mutual  funds  having  portfolios  consisting 
primarily  of  assets  in  which  associations 
could  invest  on  a  direct  basis. 

Section  129.  Consumer  loans:  This  section 
would  create  a  new  5  5(c)  ( 1 )  (R)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  authorizing  Investments  In 
consumer  loans.  Including  inventory  and  floor 
planning  loans.  Without  the  autbcn-ity  to 
make  loans  of  the  latter  two  types,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  power  to  extend  consumer 
credit  Is  substantially  diminished.  Present 
law  limits  Federal  association  consumer  loan 
authority  to  20  percent  of  assets. 

Section  130.  Additional  Investment  Op- 
tions: This  section  would  provide  further 
liberalization  of  the  Investment  options  open 
to  Federal  associations. 

1.  Equipment  Leasing.  Revised  !  5(c)  (2) 
would  give  Federal  associations  authority  to 
invest  directly  in  tangible  personal  property. 
This  new  empowerment  would  enable  asso- 
ciations to  engage  In  equipment  leasing,  an 
activity  that  has  been  profitable  for  the  com- 
mercial  banking   Industry. 

2.  Education  Loans.  Amended  i  5(c)  (3 1 
(A)  would  expand  the  scope  of  the  current 
5  percent-of -assets  education  loan  authority 
to  include  any  loan  for  educational  pur- 
poses. At  present.  Federals  may  make  such 
loans  only  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the 
expenses  of  university,  college  or  vocational 
education. 

3.  Service  (Corporations.  Under  amended 
§5(c)(4)(B),  Federal  associations  would  be 
able  to  Invest  5  percent  of  their  assets  in 
their  service  corporation  subsidiaries.  In- 
stead of  the  3  percent  currently  authorized. 
Unlike  current  practice,  there  would  be  no 
explicit  statutory  requirement  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  Investment  authority  be  used 
primarily  for  community.  Inner-city,  and 
community  development  purposes.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  would  clarify  the  status  of  sub- 
sidiaries of  service  corporations — so-called 
"second-tier''  service  corporations — by  spe- 
cifically stipulating  that  primary  service 
corporations  would  be  able  to  Invest  In  such 
entitles  regardless  of  the  state-of-charter 
and  stock  ownership  restrictions  that  affect 
Federal  association  Investment  In  service 
corporations.  Associations  are  only  permit- 
ted to  invest  In  service  corporations  char- 
tered in  their  home  state,  and  whose  stock  Is 
available  for  purchase  only  by  savings  Euid 
loan  associations  headquartered  In  that 
state,  and  a  recent  U.S.  District  Court  case 
in  New  Jersey  indicated  that  these  restric- 
tions likewise  should  apply  to  investments 
by  primary  service  corporations  in  their  sub- 
sidiaries. 

6.  Foreign   Assistance   Investments. 

7.  Small  Business  Investment  Corpora- 
tions. New  §  5(c)(4)(D)  would  restore  au- 
thority to  Federal  associations  to  Invest  In 
Small  Business  Investment  Corporations 
that  Inadvertently  was  deleted  from  5  5(c) 
In  the  course  of  the  reenactment  of  that 
provision  by  Public  Law  96-221.  This  re- 
places authority  to  invest  In  certain  state 
and  local  government  obligations  that  is  to 
be  subsumed  under  section  204.  supra. 

Section  131.  Incidental  Activities:  This 
section  would  create  a  new  5  5(c)(8)  that 
would  clarify  the  power  of  Federal  associa- 
tions to  engage  in  activities  and  ventures  in- 
cidental to  the  exercise  of  authority  con> 


f erred  under  5  6(b)  or  (c).  For  Instance, 
questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  ability  of 
Federals  under  current  law  to  form  joint 
ventures  with  Investors  to  facilitate  the  sale 
of  low-yield  mortgages.  Olven  the  present 
power  of  associations  to  sell  mortgages,  new 
paragraph  (8)  would  remove  any  doubt  as 
to  the  authority  of  those  institutions  to  en- 
ter into  business  relationships  designed  to 
facilitate  such  sale.  That  paragraph  also 
would  .-emove  doubts  as  to  the  ability  of 
Federals  to  engage  in  correspondent  activi- 
ties, and  to  lS3ue  money  orders  or  cashier's 
checks. 

Section  132.  Liquidity  Eligible  Invest- 
ments: This  section  would  amend  5  5A(b) 
(1)(B)  of  the  Federal  Hocoe  Loan  Bank  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  5  142Sa(b)(l)(B))  to  ^>eclfy  that 
members  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  could 
use  their  Investments  In  time  and  savings 
deposits  in  o>ther  members,  or  in  institutions 
eligible  to  become  members  to  help  satisfy 
the  statutory  requirement  that  they  main- 
tain at  all  times  a  certain  amount  of  liquid 
assets.  Present  law  authorizes  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits  to  count  toward  satisfaction 
of  this  liquidity  requirement  only  if  the 
deposits  are  In  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
or  commercial  banks. 

Section  133.  Overlapping  Jurisdiction: 
This  section  would  ensiu-e  that  FSLIC-ln- 
sured  institutions  would  continue  to  be  ex- 
clusively governed  by  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Holding  Company  Act  wiith  respect  to  ac- 
quisition of  control  by  other  companies. 
Without  this  amendment,  such  insured  in- 
stitutions conceivably  could  be  required  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  both  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  and  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Holding  Company  Act.  a  burdensome 
and  confusing  result. 

Section  134.  Limitation  on  branching  by 
Federal  associations:  This  section  would 
limit  interstate  branching  by  Federal  asso- 
ciations to  those  which  have  an  asset  com- 
position such  that  they  qualify  for  the 
benefits  of  the  so-called  "bad  debt  deduc- 
tion" under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Furthermore,  retention  of  out-of-state 
branches  would  be  contingent  upon  the 
Bank  Board's  determination  that  total  as- 
sets attributable  to  branches  in  the  foreign 
state  are  such  that  those  branches,  taken  as 
a  whole  (assuming  they  otherwise  were  eli- 
gible ) ,  would  qualify  for  the  bad  debt  de- 
duction. Federals  with  existing  interstate 
branches  would  be  grandfathered,  and  state 
institutions  with  Interstate  branches  that 
convert  to  federal  charters  would  likewise 
not  be  forced  to  give  up  their  out-of-state 
facilities.  In  addition.  Federals  would  be 
able  to  branch  into  those  states  that  permit 
such  penetration  by  out-of-state  thrifts.  TTie 
provision  clarifies  the  fact  that  branches  re- 
sulting from  the  extraordinary  powers 
granted  the  PSLIC  under  section  301  of  the 
bill  would  not  be  affected  by  the  section 
214  limitation.  Finally,  the  section  would 
allow  the  Bank  Board  to  give  Federals  up  to 
two  years  to  dispose  of  illegal  branches. 

Section  135.  Limitation  on  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  aotlvities:  This  sec- 
tion would  limit  the  activities  permissible 
for  a  savings  and  loan  holding  company  and 
its  non  S&L  subsidiaries  when  the  company's 
S&L  subsidiary  acquires  an  asset  mix  such 
that  it  no  longer  qualifies  for  the  bad  debt 
deduction.  The  activities  thereafter  permis- 
sible would  be  those  available  to  multiple 
savings  and  loan  holding  companies  aJut 
their  subsidiaries  under  12  U.S.C.  §  1730a(c) 
(2).  Affected  companies  would  be  given 
three  years  to  either  come  Into  conformance 
or  sell  the  S&L  subsidiary. 

PART    C. — PREEMPTION    OF    DUE-ON-SALE 
PROHIBITIONS 

Part  C  would  provide  for  Federal  preemp- 
tion of  state  laws  prohibiting  exercise  by 
lenders  of  so-called  due-on-sale  clauses  that 
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stipulates  that  a  borrowers  mortgage  becomes 
due  when  he  sells  his  home.  The  preemption 
would  apply  to  all  depository  institutions, 
not  Just  savings  associations,  and  to  HUD- 
approved  lenders.  Regulations  and  interpre- 
tations governing  implementation  of  the  pre- 
emption would  be  issued  by  the  Bank  Board, 
which  could  require  observance  of  appropri- 
ate consumer  safeguards. 

Part  C  also  provides  states  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  override  the  Federal  preemption 
within  three  years  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Specific  provision  would  be  made  in  the 
amendment  for  delegation  by  the  Bank  Board 
to  its  staff,  or  to  the  staffs  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  or  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Board,  of  authority  to 
Issue  approvals  or  interpretations,  and  any 
lender  relying  in  good  faith  on  the  Bank 
Board's  regulations  or  on  Its  interpretations 
or  those  of  Its  staff  would  be  free  from  appli- 
cation of  state  law  penalties.  This  delegation 
and  good-faith  reliance  provision  would  ap- 
ply as  well  to  the  Bank  Boards  existing' au- 
thority to  Implement  the  Federal  preemption 
of  state  mortgage  usury  laws. 

PART    D. EXTRAORDINARY     AUTHORITT    BELATINO 

TO   THRIFTS 

Sections  151  and  152,  Emergency  Thrift  Ac- 
quisitions:  These  sections  would  allow  the 
PSLIC.  regardless  of  any  other  law  (except 
antitrust  law)   to  authorize  an  Insured  in- 
stitution   eligible   for    FSLIC    assistance    to 
merge  with  any  other  Insured  Institution  or 
an  FDIC-lnsured  bank,  or  to  be  acquired  by 
any  holding  company.  This  would  enable  the 
PSLIC    to    arrange    mergers   of   Institutions 
across  state  lines  notwithstanding  Interstate 
branching  prohibitions,  and  to  let  holding 
companies  acquire  institutions  other  than  in 
their  home  state,  or  without  regard  to  norm- 
al activities  restrictions.  In  making  such  au- 
thorizations,   the    paramount   consideration 
would  be  minimize  the  cost  to  the  FSLIC,  but 
the  Corporation  would  have  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable effort  to  arrange  transactions  involv- 
ing:  first.  Institutions  of  the  same  type  in 
the  same  state;   second,  institutions  of  the 
same  type  In  different  states;  third,  institu- 
tions of  different  types  In  the  same  state: 
and,  fourth.  Institutions  of  different  types  In 
different  states.  The  condition  precedent  to 
the  use  or  the  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion would  be  the  existence  of  severe  finan- 
cial conditions  which  threaten  the  stability 
of  a  significant  number  of  Insured  institu- 
tions or  of  institutions  possessing  significant 
resources.  Under  section  401(b) ,  the  Federal 
Reserve  could  approve,  in  emereencles,  bank 
holding  company  acquisitions  of  thrifts,  sub- 
lect  to  the  approval  of  the  thrift's  primary 
Federal  regulator. 

Section  153.  Emergency  Stock  Charters: 
This  section  would  allow  the  Bank  Board  to 
authorize  (or  In  the  case  of  a  Federally- 
chartered  association,  require)  a  mutual  in- 
stitution to  become,  or  merge  Into  a  newly 
chartered.  Federal  stock  association,  re- 
gardless of  other  state  or  Federal  law.  These 
authorizations  could  be  granted  only  with 
respect  to:  (1)  an  institution  in  receiver- 
ship: (2)  an  institution  that  has  contracted 
to  receive  FDIC  or  FSLIC  assistance:  or  (3) 
an  institution  the  stability  of  which  Is 
threatened  by  the  existence  of  severe  finan- 
cial conditions,  provided  the  authorization 
Is  likely  to  Improve  Its  financial  condition. 
In  cases  where  the  converting  Institution  Is 
FDIC-lnsured,  conversion  to  a  Federal  char- 
ter would  be  accompanied  by  an  indemni- 
fication agreement  between  the  FDIC  and 
PSLIC  that  would  be  negotiated  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  rather  than  being  tied  to  the 
statutory  indemnification  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  ordinary  conversions  involving 
changing  of  deposit  Insurers. 

Section  154.  Assistance  to  Thrift  Institu- 
tions: This  section  would  allow  the  FSLIC 
to  provide  assistance  to  any  party  acquiring 
a   financially    troubled   Insured   institution. 
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Section  166.  Conservatorship  and  Receiv- 
ership Powers;  This  section  would  provide 
the  FSLIC  with  conservatorship/recelver- 
shlp  powers  over  State-chartered  insured 
Institutions  approximately  equal  to  those 
which  It  now  has  with  respect  to  Federal  as- 
sociations. While  the  PSLIC  still  could  ac- 
cept an  appointment  as  receiver  or  conserva- 
tor from  a  State  authority,  and  operate  ac- 
cording to  Its  regulation,  the  Bank  Board 
would  be  able  to  appoint  the  PSLIC  as  sole 
conservator  or  receiver  of  a  State-chartered 
Insured  Institution,  superseding  and  pre- 
empting any  state  appointment,  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  institution  was  In  an 
unsafe  or  unsound  condition  to  transact 
business,  had  substantially  dissipated  its 
assets,  or  had  assets  less  than  its  obliga- 
tions. Under  current  law,  such  preemptive 
power  exists  only  where  an  Institution 
actually  has  been  closed  or  a  State  re- 
ceiver has  been  appointed  for  at  least  15 
days,  where  grounds  exist  identical  to  those 
required  to  appoint  a  receiver  or  conserva- 
tor for  a  Federal  association,  and  an  ac- 
count-holder has  been  unable  to  obtain  a 
full  withdrawal  of  his  account. 

Section  155  also  would  clarify  the  fact 
that  when  the  FSLIC  acts  In  its  capacity  as 
a  receiver  of  a  Federal  association,  It  pays 
the  credit  obligations  of  that  Institution 
only  in  its  capacity  as  receiver.  The  present 
statutory  language  raises  the  possibility  that 
the  FSLIC's  Insurance  fund  might  be  held 
liable  for  all  the  debts  of  a  defaulted  Fed- 
eral association.  AddltioniJly.  the  amend- 
ment would  allow  the  PSLIC  as  receiver  of  a 
defaulted  institution,  to  make  such  disposi- 
tion of  the  defaulted  institution  as  it  deter- 
mines to  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Its  savers  and  the  Corporation  It- 
self. Currently,  an  anomalous  situation  ex- 
ists whereby  the  ability  of  the  PSLIC  to 
make  "such  other  disposition"  of  a  de- 
faulted S.  &  L.  as  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of 
its  Insured  members  applies  only  to  state- 
chartered  insured  Institutions,  and  not  to 
Federal  associations. 

Section  156  Assistance  to  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Members:  Section  406  would  allow 
the  Bank  Board,  upon  Its  determination  that 
severe  financial  conditions  exist  threatening 
the  stability  of  member  institutions,  to  waive 
the  requirement  of  S  16  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  that  a  portion  of  net  earnings 
of  the  FHLBanks  be  set  aside  semi-annually 
to  a  reserve  account,  and  allow  the  Banks  to 
pay  dividends  from  undivided  profits. 

Section  157.  Borrowing  Authority:  This 
section  would  allow  the  FSLIC  to  borrow 
from  the  FHLBanks,  as  long  as  the  rate  on 
the  loan  is  not  less  than  the  FHLBanks'  mar- 
ginal cost  of  funds,  and  the  loan  is  ade- 
quately secured. 

Section  158.  Secondary  Insurance  Reserve: 
Section  408  would  permit  the  FSLIC,  when  It 
determines  extraordinary  financial  condi- 
tions exist  Increasing  the  risk  to  It,  to  termi- 
nate the  payback  of  the  secondary  Insurance 
reserve  and  to  use  the  reserve  exactly  as  it 
uses  the  primary  reserve.  The  payback  could 
continue  thereafter.  If  otherwise  authorized 
by  law.  Under  present  law.  the  FSLIC's  sec- 
ondary reserve  (now  approximately  »700  mil- 
lion) is  required  to  be  paid  back  to  insured 
Institutions  until  such  time  as  the  aggregate 
of  primary  reserve  and  the  secondary  reserve 
is  not  at  least  equal  to  1  'i  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  all  accounts  of  Insured  members 
of  all  Insured  Institutions.  The  secondary  re- 
serve at  present  may  be  used  only  to  cover 
losses  of  the  Corporation,  and  only  to  the  ex- 
tent the  primary  reserve  is  not  available. 

PART  E EXTRAORDINARY  AUTHORITY  RELATING 

TO     BANKS 

Section  161.  This  section  expands  PDIC's 
authority  to  provide  financial  aid  to  insured 
banks.  When  the  stability  of  a  significant 
number  of  insured  banks  is  threatened. 
PDIC  would  be  authorized  to  make  loans  to, 


purchase  assets  of,  or  make  deposits  In  any 
threatened  bank  if  such  assistance  would 
substantially  reduce  PDICs  risk  of  loss.  Un- 
der the  present  law,  PDIC  must  find  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  bank  essential  to  ade- 
quate community  banking  service  before  pro- 
viding such  assistance. 

Section  162.  Under  this  section  PDIC  is 
permitted  to  provide  assistance  to  any  In- 
sured bank  or  FSLIC  insured  Institution 
which  will  facilitate  its  merger  or  consoli- 
dation with  an  insured  bank.  Existing  law 
does  not  permit  such  assistance  to  PSLIC- 
Insured  institutions. 

Section  163.  This  section  permits  the  PDIC 
to  make  an  indemnification  agreement  with 
FSLIC  when  an  PDIC  Insured  converts  to  a 
federal  charter  In  connection  with  a  merger. 
The  terms  of  the  indemnification  agreement 
would  be  negotiated  on  a  caae-by-case  basis 
rather  than  being  tied  to  statutory  Indenml- 
flcatlon  provisions  applicable  to  ordinary 
conversions  Involving  changing  of  deposit 
insurers. 

Section  164.  This  section  permlU  the  PDIC 
to  expense  the  loss  of  earnings  occassloned 
by  extending  loans  below  the  rate  of  return 
on  its  investment  portfolio. 

Section  165.  This  section  allows  the  PDIC. 
when  appointed  receiver  for  a  closed  Insured 
bank  that  has  assets  greater  than  0.12  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  toUl.  to  sell  the  assets  of 
the  bank  to  a  subsidiary  of  an  out-of-state 
bank  or  bank  holding  company  regardless 
of  Federal  or  state  laws  which  now  may  pro- 
hibit the  transaction  The  subsidiary  must 
be  located  in  the  same  state  as  the  closed 
bank.  The  section  prescribes  a  process  to 
give  first  priority  to  in-state  financial  In- 
stitutions and  second  priority  to  institutions 
in  adjacent  states,  before  sale  to  subsidiaries 
of  other  out-of-state  institutions  Is  allowed. 
Prior  to  soliciting  offers  for  a  sale  and  as- 
sumption, the  FDIC  must  consult  with  the 
State  bank  supervisor  in  the  state  In  which 
the  closed  bank  was  chartered.  The  PDIC 
must  take  Into  account  the  antitrust  Im- 
plications before  authorizing  a  sale  under 
this  section. 

PART  F — MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  171.  Delegations:  Section  601 
would  allow  the  Bank  Board  to  delegate  any 
of  Its  functions,  except  those  of  promulgat- 
ing regulations,  and  performing  adjudica- 
tions. The  Federal  Reserve  already  has  simi- 
lar power  under  12  US.C.  §  248. 

Section  172.  Payment  of  Attorneys'  Pees: 
This  section  would  clarify  that  a  court  may 
assess  attorneys'  fees  against  the  Bank  Board 
only  in  the  event  the  agency  loses  a  law- 
suit. 

Section  173.  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  Authority: 

Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  to 
purchase  mortgage  loans  from  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration.  The 
amendment  particularly  would  assist  these 
agencies  In  the  orderly  management  of  their 
portfolios  of  acquired  mortgage  loans,  and 
facilitate  the  liquidation  of  the  mortgage 
assets  of  institutions  under  their  control. 
The  amendment  would  also  equate  the 
PHLMC's  purchase  authority  from  the  PDIC 
and  NCUA  with  that  from  the  PSLTC  and  re- 
flect In  general  the  growing  use  of  the  Mort- 
gage Corporation's  programs  by  institutions 
other  than  S&Ls. 

Subsection  (b)  would  remove  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  mortgaees  more  than 
one  year  old  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  could  purchase,  and 
would  clarify  that  such  mortgages  could  be 
purchased  from  the  FD'C.  FSLIC  and  NCUA. 
The  amendment  would  facilitate  the  devel- 
ooment  of  special  placement  and  other  tjrpes 
of  transactions  that  allow  residential  mort- 
gage lenders  to  sell  older,  low-yleldlng  mort- 
gages   In     negotiated    arrangements.    This 
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would  mprove  the  liquidity  positions  of 
portfolli  1  lenders,  and  help  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Depository  Institutions  De- 
regulatl  }n  and  Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980 
by  alloi  ring  mortgage  lenders  to  adjust  to 
more  v4 atlle  Interest  rate  fluctuations. 

(c)     would    provide    purchase 
to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
comparable    to    that    provided 
In  the  preceding  subsection. 

174.  CoUateralization  of  FHLBank 
Section  504  would  strike  the  ex- 

ind  detailed  statutory  coUaterlallza- 
rec  ulrements  appearing  In   §  10  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  and  give  the 
authority    to    prescribe    what 
(  onstltute  acceptable  security.  In  ad- 
would  correct  a  technical  omission 
with  the  recent  liberalization  by 
of  the  stock-to-advances  ratio  that 
observed  by  FHLBank  members. 

175.  Insurance    of    Accounts    In 
This   section   would    provide    that 

who  have  accounts  in  a  FSLIC- 
nstltutlon  that  merges  into  another 
institution  in  which  they  have  accounts 
kble  to  have  separate  insurance  for 
accounts  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
(  to  offer  short-term  dual  coverage 
type    already    is    possessed    by    the 
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176.  Deletion  of  Obsolete  Stock- 
Requirements:    Section    506    would 
I  solete  language  in  §  6(c)  of  the  Fed- 
Loan  Bank  Act  that  operates  to 
handful  of  FHLBank  members  to 
in  excess  of  the  one  percent  of 
loan  principal  level   applicable  to 
members. 

177.  Compensation  of  Federal  Sav- 

Loan   Advisory  Council   Members: 

>07  would  allow  the  Bank  Board  to 

the  members  of  the  Federal  Sav- 

Loan  Advisory  Council,  subject  to 

of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 

Thls  would  be  particularly  use- 

aijtracting  public  Interest  members  of 

who  currently  serve  at  a  consid- 

fl(ianclal  sacrifice  because  of  the  in- 

of  the  traveling  expense  relmburse- 

•rently  available  to  them. 

178.    Withdrawal    from   FHLBank 

Section  508  would  require  an 

withdrawing    voluntarily    from 

membership    to   pay   prepayment 

in  connection  with  liquidating  any 

It  owes  the  Bank,  assuming  the 

governing  the  indebtedness  calls  lor 

of   such   penalties.    In    addition, 

would  prevent  institutions  leav- 

FHLBank   System   from   reentering. 

connection   with   receiving  FSLIC 

of  accounts,  and  would  set  a  dead- 

pplying  for  membership  for  current 

and   newly   chartered   Institu- 

whlch  the  option  of  FHLBank 

no  longer   would   be   available, 

dgaln.  in  connection  with  receiving 

it  surance  of  accounts. 


'I — NATIONAL    AND    MEMBER    BANKS 

201    amends    12    U.S.C.    §  84    to 

liberalize  the  statutory  lending 

affecting  national  banks.  The  revised 

Increases  the  existing   10  percent 

celling  to  permit  a  national 

nake  unsecured  loans  in  an  amount 

percent  of  its  unimpaired  capital 

us.  plus  an  additional   10  percent 

fully  secured  by  readily  marketable 

Existing  statutory  exceptions  are 

or  deleted  as  unnece,ssary  where 

by   the    new   higher   ceiling.    The 

er  is  authorized  to  promulgate  reg- 

further  defining  terms  and  estab- 

si  andards.  including  margin  requlre- 

deemed  appropriate. 

202  amends  12  U.S.C.  5  82.  which 

borrowing    limitations    for    na- 

b^nks.  In  lieu  of  the  existing  rigid 

framework,  the  Comptroller  is  au- 


thorized to  adopt  appropriate  standards  and 
limitations  by  rule  or  regulation  so  as  to 
permit  commercial  banks  greater  flexibility 
to  adapt  to  changing  funding  patterns. 

Section  203  amends  12  U.S.C.  !  371  to  sim- 
plify the  statutory  framework  by  which  na- 
tional banks  are  authorized  to  engage  in 
real  estate  activities.  The  revised  provision 
deletes  existing  rigid  statutory  standards  and 
authorizes  the  Comptroller  to  promulgate 
regulatory  standards  affecting  such  conduct. 

Section  204  clarifies  the  OCC's  authority 
to  bring  civil  money  penalty  actions  for 
violations  of  the  national  banking  laws  gov- 
erning trust  powers  (12  US.C.  S92a). 

Section  205  amends  12  U.S.C.  %  27  to  clar- 
ify the  authority  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  to  cnarter  a  "bankers'  bank,"  a  na- 
tional bank  which  Is  limited  to  doing  busi- 
ness with  other  financial  institutions,  their 
officers,  directors,  or  employees  and  is  owned 
by  the  financial  institutions  with  which  It 
does  bufilness. 

Section  205  also  amends  paragraph  sev- 
en of  12  use.  §  24.  which  sets  forth  the 
powers  of  national  banks,  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  national  banks  to  own  stock  in 
bankers'  banks. 

Additionally  section  205  amends  12  U.S.C. 
S  1818(b)  to  extend  the  enforcement  powers 
of  that  statute  to  a  national  bank  granted  a 
limited  charter  to  operate  as  a  trust  com- 
pany or  a  "bankers'  bank."  These  banks  may 
not  receive  retail  deposits  and  may  be  unin- 
sured. They,  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
cease  and  desist,  removal,  and  other  enforce- 
ment authority  of  Section  1818  which  cur- 
rently apply  only  to  "Insured  banks"  and 
other  institutions  specified  in  S  1818(b)  (3) 
and  (4). 

Section  206  amends  12  U.S.C.  §  94,  to  re- 
tain the  existing  venue  provision  only  for 
suits  against  a  national  bank  for  which  the 
FDIC  has  been  appointed  as  receiver. 

Section  207  amends  12  U.S.C.  §  95(b)  (1)  to 
authorize  a  national  bank  to  either  stay 
open  or  close,  at  its  discretion,  on  a  legal 
holiday  declared  by  a  State  or  District  of 
Columbia  official,  unless  the  Comptroller  di- 
rects otherwise. 

Section  208  amends  the  Depository  Institu- 
tions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
OCC  to  terminate  the  closed  receivership 
fund  for  national  banks  which  have  been 
clcsed  and  for  which  the  Comptroller  has 
appointed  a  receiver  other  than  the  FDIC. 

Section  208  also  provides  for  notice  to  po- 
tential claimants  and  final  disposition  of  un- 
claimed property  which  has  been  held  by 
the  OCC  for  over  forty  years.  This  property 
is  largely  comprised  of  items  recovered  frorn 
safe  deposit  boxes  of  national  banks  closed 
during  the  Depression. 

The  OCC  shall  publish  periodic  notices 
which  describe  the  unclaimed  property  to 
give  owners  or  their  heirs,  perhaps  unaware 
that  the  property  exists,  a  final  opportunity 
to  obtain  possession.  Upon  receiving  con- 
vincing proof  of  a  valid  claim,  the  OCC  shall 
deliver  the  claimed  property  to  its  original 
owner. 

If,  after  twelve  months,  there  remains 
property  for  which  no  valid  claim  has  been 
filed.  It  shall  become  property  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  209.  Bankers  Acceptances:  Increase 
in  the  aggregate  limit  on  bankers'  accept- 
ances that,  can  bs  Issued  by  a  membc-  bonk 
from  60  percent  of  capital  and  surplus  (or. 
with  the  permission  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
100  percent)  to  200  percent  of  capital  and 
surplus  (or,  with  Fed  approval,  300  percent). 

TITLE   II TRANSACTIONS   BETWEEN   A   BANK   AND 

ITS    AFFILIATES 

Section  210  revises  Section  23 A  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  to  permit  a  member  bank 
to  engage  in  any  credit  or  investment  trans- 
action with  bank  or  nonbank  affiliates,  so 
long  as  the  member  bank  and  its  affiliates 


are  80  percent  owned  by  the  same  bank  or 
bank  holding  company.  Limitations  are  im- 
posed on  transactions  between  a  member 
bank  and  Its  parent  holding  company,  e.g. 
loans  to  a  parent  must  be  on  the  same  terms 
as  transactions  with  non-affiliated  companies 
and  such  loans  to  the  parent  may  not  ex- 
ceed 12  percent  of  the  member  bank's  capital 
and  surplus. 

Small  institutions  exemption 
Section  211.  This  provision  would  exempt 
financial  institutions  with  $5  million  or  less 
of  total  deposits  from  the  reserve  require- 
ments of  the  Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980 
(PX.  96-221). 

PART    B FIRA     AMENDMENTS 

Section  221  amends  Section  22(g)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  by  deleting  current  size 
limits  on  loans  to  executive  officers  of  mem- 
ber banks  of  $60,000  for  real  estate  loans  and 
$20,000  for  loans  for  children's  education. 
The  specific  limitation  of  $10,000  on  loans 
for  any  other  purpose  is  retained. 

Section  222  amends  the  various  civil  money 
penalty  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970, 
National  Housing  Act.  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  and 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  to  confirm  the 
authority  of  the  respective  supervisory  agen- 
cies to  compromise,  remit,  or  modify  any 
civil  money  penalty  subject  to  imposition  or 
which  has  been  imposed.  Such  authority  will 
be  comparable  to  that  already  explicitly 
granted  the  Comptroller  by  Section  103  of 
f;ra,  which  added  12  U.S.C.  §  93(b)  (6). 

Section  223  amends  Section  22(g)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  by  deleting  subsection 
(9).  which  currently  requires  each  member 
bank  to  file  quarterly  reports  on  all  loans 
made  by  the  bank  to  its  executive  officers. 
This  reporting  requirement  is  duplicative 
and  unnecessarily  burdensome  inasmuch  as 
12  use.  S  1817(k)(l)  (as  amended  by  Title 
IX  of  FIRA)  requires  all  insured  banks  to 
provide  annual  reports  containing  a  list  of 
the  bank's  executive  officers  and  principal 
shareholders  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
all  credit  extensions  by  the  tank  during  the 
year  to  these  Insiders  and  to  their  related 
interests.  Subsection  (9)  is  therefore  dupli- 
cative of  the  specific  reports  required  by  the 
new  law. 

Section  224  further  amends  the  civil  money 
penalty  provisions  of  the  statutes  listed  in 
Section  102  above,  to  clarify  that  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  a  penalty  by  the  re- 
spective federal  agencies  is  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  agency.  The  amendment  sub- 
stitutes the  word  "may"  for  "shall"  wherever 
that  term  now  appears  in  the  various  civil 
money  penalty  provisions  requiring  the  re- 
spective agencies  to  assess  and  collect  fines. 

Section  225  amends  Section  22(h)(2)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  require  the  prior 
approval  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
bank  rather  than  a  majority  of  the  entire 
board  of  directors  in  the  case  of  loans  to 
executive  officers,  directors  and  principal 
shareholders  or  their  related  interests  aggre- 
gating more  than  $25,000.  This,  in  effect, 
would  permit  a  bank  to  establish  a  loan  or 
executive  committee  composed  of  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank  to  ap- 
prove such  loans. 

Section  226  amends  subsections  22(h)(6) 
(D)  and  (E)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  to 
provide  that  the  restrictions  on  loans  by 
banks  to  their  executive  officers,  directors 
and  principal  shareholders  do  not  auto- 
matica'.ly  apply  to  persons  acting  as  officers, 
directors  or  principal  shareholders  of  any 
subsidiary  of  the  bank  holding  company  of 
which  the  member  bank  is  also  a  subsidiary. 

Section  227  amends  Section  5239  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  By  substituting  the  word 
"Title"  for  the  word  "chapter."  this  amend- 
ment clarifies  the  civil  money  penalty  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Comptroller. 
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Section  227  also  amends  Section  407(h)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  regarding  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tlon'a  power  to  suspend  cerWin  persons  from 
serving  as  directors  or  officers  of  an  Insured 
Institution  by  changing  "persons"  to  "per- 
son" and  paragraph  "(3)"  to  "(2)  ".  which 
oonfonns  the  wording  of  (h)(1)  to  the  sub- 
stantially Identical  provision  relating  to  the 
similar  power  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  with  regard  to  federally  char- 
tered savings  and  loan  associations  and 
mutual    savings    banks     ( 12    US.C.     J  1464 

Section  227  also  correcU  purely  technical 
reference  errors  In  Section  8(b)(3)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

Section  228  amends  Section  18(J)(2)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  ex- 
clude a  foreign  bank  that  maintains  a 
branch  In  the  United  States  but  to  cover 
the  insured  branch.  Under  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978  (PL.  95-369),  a  foreign 
bank  that  has  an  insured  branch  is  treated 
as  a  nonmember  insured  bank  (12  U.S.C. 
5  1813(h)).  Without  the  exclusion,  a  for- 
eign bank  would  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Section  22(h)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
which  are  made  applicable  to  nonmember 
insured  banks  as  if  they  were  member  banks 
(13  U.8.C.  J  1828(J)(2)).  This  exclusion  is 
consistent  with  the  exemption  from  Section 
23A  for  foreign  banks  under  the  Interna- 
tional Banking  Act  (12  U.S.C.  5  1828(J)(1)) 
and  with  the  requirement  of  that  statute 
(13  U.S.C.  J  3106(c))  that  the  Board  submit 
to  the  Congressional  banking  committees 
within  two  years  a  recommendation  regard- 
ing limitations  that  should  be  placed  on 
foreign  banks  regarding  loans  to  their  affili- 
ates. It  should  be  noted  that  the  Board  re- 
tains residual  supervisory  authority  over  all 
U.S.  operations  of  foreign  banks. 

Section  229(a)  makes  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  subsection  references  in  Section 
107(a)  (1)  of  FIRA. 

Section  229(b)  makes  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  a  subsection  reference  in  Section 
206(3)  of  the  Depository  Institution  Man- 
agement Interlocks  Act  ("Interlocks  Act"). 
Section  230  amends  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act,  the  National  Housing  Act,  the 
Federal  Ci-edlt  Union  Act.  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Iixsurauce  Act  to  explicitly  grant  the 
respective  agencies  power  to  remove  a  man- 
agement official  of  a  federally  chartered  or 
federally  Insured  depository  institution  for  a 
violation  of  the  Interlocks  Act.  Although 
the  Interlocks  Act  clearly  contemplates  the 
use  of  cither  removal  or  cease  and  desist 
proceedings,  the  required  findings  under  the 
existing  removal  statutes  may  not  permit  use 
of  such  procedures  In  some  cases.  Section 
205  will  permit  removal  without  agency  de- 
termination that,  in  addition  to  violating  a 
law  or  regulation:  (1)  the  management  offi- 
cial's illegal  conduct  has  caused  or  will 
probably  cause  the  bank  to  suffer  "substan- 
tial fln&noiaJ  loss  or  other  damage."  or  has 
caused  serious  prejudice  to  the  depositors' 
Interests,  or  that  ths  officer  received  finan- 
cial gain  due  to  such  violation;  and  (2)  the 
violation  was  one  Involving  personal  dis- 
honesty or  showing  a  "willful  disregard"  for 
the  safety  or  soundness  of  the  Institution. 
Such  considerations,  although  retained  as 
relevant  to  other  removal  procedlngs.  are 
not  relevant  to  the  competitive  considera- 
tions underlying  the  Interlocks  Act.  The 
amendment  recognizes  that  the  per  se  na- 
ture of  *n  Interlocks  violation  Justifies  re- 
moval without  further  Inquiry. 

Section  231,  Correspondent  Accounts, 
amends  Section  108  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970.  relating 
to  reporting  requirements  for  executive  of- 
ficers and  principal  shareholders  of  Insured 
banks  regarding  loans  received  from  banks 
maintaining  correspondent  accounts.  Para- 
graph  (1)    exempts  from  reporting  require- 


ments executive  officers  and  principal  share- 
holders of  a  foreign  bank  having  an  Insured 
branch  In  the  United  States.  Additionally, 
paragraph  (2)  provides  that  foreign  banks 
with  Insured  branches  are  not  required  to 
repwrt  the  names  of  their  executive  officers 
and  principal  shareholders  and  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  credit  extended  by  corre- 
spondent banks  to  such  executive  officers 
and  principal  shareholders. 

Paragraph  (3)  clarifies  that  under  the  cor- 
respondent account  reporting  provisions,  bor- 
rowings by  an  insider's  related  interests  must 
be  reported  by  the  Insider  regardless  of 
whebher  the  Insider  has  obtained  a  loan. 

Paragraph  (4)  extends  the  current  ten-day 
requirement  to  30  days  for  bank  Insiders 
to  report  the  amount  of  their  indebtedness 
outstanding  from  correspondent  banks  as  of 
a  date  not  more  than  such  specified  number 
of  days  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  report.  The 
present  ten-day  limit  is  insufficient  for  In- 
dividuals and  parent  holding  companies  with 
complicated  financial  situations  who  must 
report  on  loans  to  ""related  Interests." 

Finally,  paragraph  (6)  of  the  amendment 
makes  the  reporting  requirements  applicable 
to  a  "person"  or  "persons"  who  directly  or 
Indirectly  own  or  control  more  than  ten 
percent  of  an  Insured  bank's  stock,  rather 
than  the  "'stockholder  of  record."  ""stock- 
holder," or  '"shareholder"  (and  their  plurals) 
referred  to  under  present  law.  The  use  of 
the  broad  term  ""persons"  Is  consistent  with 
Congress"  apparent  Intent  to  apply  the  law 
to  direct  and  Indirect  owners  of  more  than 
ten  percent  of  a  bank's  stock. 

Section  232.  Disclosure  of  Material  Facts, 
amends  Section  1817(k)(l)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act.  which  presently  re- 
quires all  Insured  banks  to  annually  report 
to  the  appropriate  federal  supervisory  agen- 
cies a  list  of  principal  shareholders  and  exec- 
utive officers,  and  the  aggregate  outstanding 
indebtedness  of  these  Insiders  and  their  re- 
lated Interests  to  the  bank.  Consistent  with 
the  changes  to  the  reporting  requirements 
regarding  correspondent  accounts.  the 
amendment  exempts  from  coverage  foreign 
banks  with  Insured  branches  and  substitutes 
the  word  ""person"  or  '"persons"'  for  '"stock- 
holder(s)  "  or  "stockholder (s)  of  record."  The 
rationale  for  the  second  change,  as  with  the 
Identical  change  made  to  the  correspondent 
account  report  requirements,  is  to  clarify  the 
applicability  of  the  law  to  direct  and  indirect 
principal  shareholders  of  banks. 

Section  233.  Federal  Financial  Institutions 
Examination  Council,  makes  a  purely  gram- 
matical correction  to  Section  1006(b)(2)  of 
the  Federal  Financial  Institutions  Examina- 
tion Council  Act  of  1978.  Reference  to  a 
Council  recommendation  that  Is  ""found  un- 
accepted" by  various  supervisors  becomes  a 
recommendation  "found  unacceptable." 

TITLE   m SECtJBlTIES    ACTIVITIES 

Section  301  would  amend  paragraph  sev- 
enth of  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
so  as  to  permit  national  banks  to  deal  In  and 
underwrite  revenue  obligations  (except  spe- 
cial assessment  obligations  and  industrial 
revenue  bonds)  issued  or  guaranteed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  a  State  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  If  such  obligations  are  eligible 
for  purchase  by  a  national  bank  for  Its  own 
account. 

The  section  also  would  establish  five  pro- 
tective restrictions  on  the  activities  of  na- 
tional banks  which  deal  in  or  underwrite 
such  obligations. 

Section  would  require  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury  to  submit  an  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  showing  the  extent  to  which 
the  underwriting  and  dealing  in  such  obliga- 
tions Is  being  carried  on  by  commercial 
banks  as  compared  with  other  institutions. 

Section  302  would  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  so  as  to  enable  a  bank, 
a  bank  holding  company  or  subsidiary  there- 


of, a  savings  and  loan  association,  a  savings 
bank,  or  a  credit  union  to  (a)  organize  and 
operate  or  render  advise  to  an  Investment 
company;  (b)  underwrite,  distribute,  sell  or 
issue  securities  of  any  Investment  company, 
ir  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  institu- 
tion meet  certain  standards  of  training,  ex- 
perience and  sales  practices.  These  standards 
are  to  be  established  by  the  appropriate  fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies,  which  would  also 
be  responsible  for  enforcement  of  the  stand- 
ards. 

The  section  further  provides  an  exemption 
from  the  definition  of  the  terms  "broker" 
and  "dealer"  in  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  with  respect  to  activities  of  savings 
and  loan  associations,  savings  bank.s  or 
credit  unions,  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
section. 

TITLE  IV — USURY  PROVISIONS 

Section  402.  Business  and  agricultural 
credit,  existing  law  preempts  state  rate  ceil- 
ings in  business  and  agricultural  credit  ex- 
tensions of  $1,000  or  more,  subject  to  aja 
overall  rate  limitation  of  5'7r  over  the  Federal 
Reserve  discount  rate  Including  any  sur- 
charges then  In  effect.  This  section  elimi- 
nates that  federal  rate  celling  on  business 
and  agricultural  purpose  credit  transactions. 
In  addition.  It  eliminates  the  $1,000  thres- 
hold amount  that  now  must  be  involved  In 
order  for  the  federal  preemption  provision 
to  be  available.  The  section  also  adds  defini- 
tions that  describe  the  types  of  credit  to 
which  this  section  applies.  These  definitions 
would  assure  that  all  credit  not  specifically 
covered  by  existing  section  501(a)  of  Title  V 
of  the  Depository  Institutions  Deregulation 
and  Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980  or  by  sec- 
tion 531  of  the  Title  (which  is  added  by  Sec- 
tion of  this  bill ) .  would  be  covered  by 
this  section.  In  addition,  ""credit"  has  been 
defined  to  Include  all  types  of  credit,  which, 
of  course,  would  Include  refinancings. 

Section  402.  This  section  also  makes  the 
business  and  agricultural  credit  provision 
permanent,  subject  to  the  right  of  a  state 
to  reject  the  federal  preemption  within  three 
years  of  the  passage  of  this  bill.  State  rejec- 
tion of  the  federal  preemption  that  has  taken 
place  since  April  1,  1980  would  still  be  effec- 
tive. This  bill  would  not  reimpose  federal 
preemption  in  those  states  that  have  rejected 
it.  Under  existing  law.  the  agriculture  and 
business  purpose  credit  preemption  will  ex- 
pire on  March  31.  1983.  In  addition,  this  sec- 
tion contains  certain  transitional  provisions 
that  reflect  existing  provisions  In  the  law. 
In  a  change  from  existing  law.  the  section 
would  add  a  transition  provision  that  would 
apply  if  a  state  acted  to  reject  the  federal 
preemption.  Under  this  change,  the  federal 
preemption  will  continue  to  apply  to  certain 
activities  in  connection  with  credit  agree- 
ments entered  during  the  preemption  period 
so  long  as  the  credit  Is  extended  within 
eighteen  months  of  the  state  law  or  certifica- 
tion rejecting  the  federal  preemption. 

Section  403.  Consumer  credit,  this  section 
adds  a  new  Part  D  to  Title  V  of  the  Deposi- 
tory Institutions  Deregulation  and  Monetary 
Control  Act  of  1980.  The  new  Part  D  con- 
sists of  sections  531.  532,  533,  and  634. 

Section  531  preempts  all  state  usury  laws 
In  connection  with  extensions  of  consumer 
credit  made  by  a  creditor.  The  section  de- 
pends heavily  on  the  definitions  contained 
in  section  532.  In  effect,  this  provision  does 
away  with  all  rate  ceilings  and  mechanisms 
that  attempt  to  limit  the  rates  or  types  of 
charges  that  may  be  assessed  In  connection 
with  consumer  credit  transactions.  The  pro- 
vision does  not  extend  to  state  consumer 
protection  laws  that  deal  with  restrictions, 
limitations  or  prohibitions  against  certain 
types  of  creditor  activity,  which  are  un- 
related to  enumerated  charges  assessed  In 
connection  with  credit  transactions.  That  Is 
true  even  If  the  state  provision  only  applies 
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to  specific  transactions  that  may  be  partially 
defined  b]  the  level  or  type  of  charges  being 
assessed,  i'or  example,  a  state  law  providing 
that  credl :  transactions  with  an  Interest  rate 
In  excess  3f  18%  cannot  t>e  secured  by  real 
estate  or  u  law  that  limits  attorneys  fpes  In 
those  traisactlons  would  continue  to  apply. 
Other  sAte  provisions  that  would  not  be 
affected  by  this  provision  Include:  state  laws 
or  regulations  that  restrict  the  use  of  the 
rule  of  78  ;hs  in  connection  with  calculating 
rebates  up  on  the  prepayment  of  credit  trans- 
actions ttiBit  involve  a  precomputed  charge; 
provisions  limiting  or  prohibiting  the  use  of 
penalties  that  are  imposed  solely  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  voluntary  prepayment  in  full  of  a 
credit  traisaction;  provisions  dealing  with 
reflnanciniE  responsibilities  when  a  transac- 
tion Involi'es  a  balloon  payment;  and  re- 
quirement s  that  contracts  use  plain  English. 

In  addit  on  to  these  types  of  specific  provi- 
sions, at  a  more  general  level  the  preemption 
does  not  sxtend  to:  state  licensing  provi- 
sions, even  if  an  element  of  the  licensing 
standard  1  ivolves  the  type  or  level  of  charges 
assessed  (for  instance,  a  state  requirement 
that  persons  extending  credit  at  more  than 
18%  must  be  licensed,  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  bill  i ;  state  limitations  on  the  amount 
or  term  of  a  credit  transaction;  or  state  lim- 
itations or  specific  charges  for  goods  or  serv- 
ices even  ;hough  they  may  be  sold  in  con- 
Junctlon  Tx  1th  an  extension  of  credit  (for  ex- 
ample, sta  .e  insurance  regulatory  provisions, 
including  those  dealing  with  permissible 
premiums  for  insurance  sold  In  connection 
with  credit  extensions,  would  remain  un- 
affected b>{  the  bill) . 

In  effect  section  531  contains  the  preemp- 
tive language  and  therefore  describes  the  ex- 
tent of  tlie  federal  preemption.  As  noted 
above,  maiters  that  do  not  fall  within  its 
scope  are  not  preempted.  This  coverage,  com- 
bined Witt  the  limitations  in  the  "covered 
charges"  d(  finltion  contained  in  the  next  sec- 
tion, leave  intact  the  states'  consumer  pro- 
tection regulatory  structures  except  as  they 
relate  to  c(  vered  charges. 

Section  i  32  provides  a  series  of  key  defini- 
tions that  I  ire  used  In  describing  the  preemp- 
tive effect  I  ind  scope  of  the  bill. 

The  tern  'covered  charges"  identifies  the 
types  of  ciarges  that  are  dlspliced  by  the 
biU,  and,  t  >  an  extent.  It  also  limits  the  pre- 
emptive e«  ect  of  the  bill.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  reflecting  the  fact  that  certain 
charges  ars  assessed  for  the  use  of  credit 
while  othisrs  may  more  appropriately  be 
characterlz  5d  as  charges  for  specific  services 
Including  payment  mechanisms  that  may  or 
may  not  livolve  extensions  of  credit  Both 
types  of  fei  s  and  charges  are  preempted  un- 
der the  legislation.  Excluded  from  the  defi- 
nition are  Tees  and  charges  that  arise  solely 
from  the  d  sbtor's  failure  to  comply  with  his 
or  her  obi  gatlons  under  the  credit  agree- 
ments. As  I  result,  since  the  preceding  sec- 
tion preemns  only  "covered  charges",  state 
llmiutlons  on  the  maximum  amount  of  late 
charges  wojld  not  be  affected. 

The  deflt  itlon  of  "credit"  is  similar  to  that 
contained  n  the  business  and  agricultural 
presmotlon  provisions,  simply  to  make  clear 
that  all  crei  lit  a*  It  Is  commonly  known  would 
be  includec  The  coverage,  of  course,  extends 
to  all  kinds  of  credit  extensions,  includlne 
those  secuied  by  any  lien  on  real  estate,  as 
well  as  refli  lancings. 

The  tern^  "creditor"  refers  to  persons  that 
regularly  mfake  extensions  of  consumer  credit 
including  mortgage  credit.  In  effect,  this  pro- 
vision will  apply  to  virtually  all  persons  who 
are  engaged  In  extending  consumer  credit 
The  second  sentence  deals  with  the  fact  that 
in  many  states  restrictions  are  tied  directly  to 
the  interestirate  of  the  credit  transaction  and 
LrovM- f  h*"  r*^"""  ^"^  «»™P'e-  a  state  may 
rr^,?%  *°y  P*"'^'*  ''*"'  ''"Of 8  to  extend 
r^^  ,   J,'^^"  '°  "'^'^^  °f  a«  8  percent  rate 
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at  a  rate  In  exceu  of  8  percent,  for  Instance 
12  percent,  must  have  a  license  to  do  so.  Var- 
ious restrictions.  Including  certain  "consumer 
protectlan"  provisions,  may  be  req.iired  of 
those  who  obtain  licenses  in  order  to  charge 
the  higher  rate.  A  total  preemption  would  do 
away  the  general  usury  law  and  thus  the  need 
for  a  creditor  to  obtain  a  license.  Since  the 
lender  would  not  need  a  license,  the  lender 
would  not  have  to  follow  the  consumer  pro- 
tection provisions.  For  that  reason  the  term 
"creditor"  as  used  in  the  bill  does  not  include 
persons  who,  but  for  this  bill,  would  have  to 
be  licensed  under  state  law  in  order  to  assess 
charges  at  a  specific  rate,  of  a  particular 
nature  or  type,  or  In  a  specific  amount  or 
manner,  unless  that  pei«on  complies  with  ap- 
plicable state  licensing  requirements.  In  the 
example  described  above,  the  lender  wishing 
to  make  a  loan  at  a  rate  of  12  percent  would 
still  have  to  be  licensed  and  thus  follow  con- 
sumer protection  provisions  required  of  li- 
censees. This  assures  that  consumer  protec- 
tions that  apply  only  to  licensed  creditors  will 
continue  to  be  applied  as  they  are  now.  For 
purposes  of  determining  whether  licensing 
would  be  required,  the  rates  used  would  be 
those  In  effect  in  the  state  before  the  bill  was 
adopted,  subject,  of  course,  to  those  rates 
later  being  changed  by  the  states.  Just  as  Is 
now  the  case,  those  who  must  be  licensed 
would  conform  to  state  law  requirements  as 
they  are  interpreted,  implemented  and  en- 
forced by  state  governments.  Requirements 
relating  to  covered  charges  that  are  pre- 
empted by  the  bill,  of  course,  would  not  be 
followed.  Persons  who  are  not  required  to  be 
licensed  (because  of  the  type  of  credit  they 
extend,  the  rates  they  charge  for  credit  or 
otherwise)  would  not  be  affected  in  any  way 
by  this  part  ot  the  creditor  definition. 

Finally,  the  term  "extension  of  consumer 
credit"  defines  the  types  of  transactions  to 
which  the  provision  will  apply,  ''t  adopts  the 
general  test  that  all  credit  extended  pri- 
marily for  personal,  family  or  household  pur- 
poses is  to  be  Included  in  this  preemption. 
Section  533  gives  the  states  the  right  to 
reject  the  federal  preemption  at  any  time 
within  three  years  of  the  date  that  the  bill 
becomes  effective.  This  section  also  Includes 
several  transitional  provisions  that  answer 
questions  about  transactions  undertaken  at 
the  beginning  of  th?  preemption  period  and, 
in  one  case,  after  a  state  has  rejected  the 
federal  preemption.  The  transitional  provi- 
sions dealing  with  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
emption period  are  drawn  largely  from  pro- 
visions contained  In  current  law  In  connec- 
tion with  the  preemption  of  rate  ceilings  In 
business  and  agricultural  credit.  The  transi- 
tional provision  dealing  with  activities  after 
the  state  rejects  the  federal  preemption  pro- 
vides for  a  phasing-out  of  the  federal  pre- 
emption. It  applies  only  In  the  case  of  o-en- 
end  credit  transactions  and  then  only  in 
connection  with  credit  extended  within  an 
eighteen  month  period  following  the  state 
action.  This  provision  will  allow  for  an 
orderly  transition  for  creditors  who  have 
Issued  credit  cards  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  permitted  during  the  preemption 
period,  thus  permitting  them  the  time  neces- 
sary to  modify  or  eliminate  those  programs 
if  required  by  the  reimposltion  of  usury  ceil- 
ings. This  section  also  provides  that  a  state 
may,  in  addition  to  an  outright  rejection  of 
the  federal  preemption  provisions,  provide 
that  only  certain  types  of  transactions  or 
charges  are  taken  out  from  under  the  federal 
preemption.  It  Is  anticipated  that.  In  order 
to  be  elective,  state  provisions  to  displace  the 
federal  preemption  must  be  clear  and  precise 
as  to  the  areas  In  which  the  state  law  has 
replaced  the  preemption,  with  uncertainty 
being  resolved  In  favor  of  continued  pre- 
emption. 

Section  f34  provides  authority  to  the 
Board  of  Qovemcrs  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  publish  official  Board  interpreta- 
tions regarding  the  coverage  of  the  preemp- 


tion provision.  The  authority  Is  limited  to 
offloial  Board  interpratatlons  in  order  to  per- 
mit creditors  and  other  interested  parties  to 
have  access  to  a  non-Judicial  Interpreutive 
mechanism  but  to  limit  the  role  of  the  Board 
to  those  Issues  of  significant  concern  to  af- 
fected parties.  As  a  result,  it  is  anticipated 
that  there  will  not  be  a  significant  regula- 
tory Impact  due  to  the  use  of  this  interpre- 
tarive  power,  which  should  be  used  only  to 
resolve  clear  questions  of  coverage  under  the 
Act. 

Section  404.  Federal  credit  unions.  This 
ssctlon  amends  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  to  bring  It  Into  conformity  with  the 
basic  Congressional  dstermlnatlon  reflected 
throughout  the  bill  that  artificial  govem- 
mentally-lmpossd  rate  ceilings  are  inappro- 
priate. That  conclusion  is  no  less  sound  I'or 
federal  ceilings  than  It  is  for  state  ceilings. 
Rates  that  may  be  charged  by  fedarally- 
chartered  credit  unions  are  set  by  federul 
law.  This  section  refleota  that  federal  as  well 
as  state  Imposed  ceilings  should  be  removed, 
with  the  rate  structure  for  a  particular 
credit  union  being  determined  by  lu  own 
board.  Without  this  amendment,  a  federally- 
chartered  credit  unions  would  be  the  only 
type  of  creditor  still  subject  to  rate  ceilings. 
Thus,  this  section  assures  that  federal  credit 
unions  are  not  placed  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage vls-a-vis  other  creditors. 
TXTLK  V — OKorr  TTMioira 
Explanation : 

Section  601.  Amends  Section  306  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  authorize  the 
NCUA  Board  to  approve  a  mergvr  or  con- 
solidation of  an  insured  credit  iiniuu  with 
another  insured  credit  imion  without  regard 
to  the  traditional  common  bond  requlre- 
men  s  of  section  109  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  and  without  regard  to  require- 
ments of  State  law,  provided  the  Board  de- 
termines that  no  other  reasonable  alter- 
natives are  available  and  the  public  Inter- 
est would  best  be  served  if  approval  It 
granted.  This  section  would  also  authorize 
the  NCUA  Board  to  permit  a  purchase  and 
assumption  by  an  insured  credit  union  of 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  anotlier  Insured 
credit  imlon  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  amendment  also  clarifies  the  existing 
authority  of  the  NCUA  Board  to  allow  the 
purchase  and  assumption  of  an  endangered 
Insured  credit  union  by  any  other  Federally 
insured  financial  Institution. 

Section  602.  This  authority  is  intended 
to  enable  the  fund  to  continue  to  function 
In  the  event  of  extraordinary  economic  con- 
ditions while  additional  support  Is  legisla- 
tively authorized  and  appropriated. 

Section  60S.  Authorizes  the  Cuutral  Ll- 
ouldlty  Facility  to  extend  credit  to  the 
NCUA  Share  Insurance  Fund  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  authority  contained  In 
section  502.  The  provision  would  onublo  the 
Facility  to  provide  the  Share  Insurance 
Fund  with  Interim  liquidity,  should  circum- 
stances require,  until  additional  resources 
could  be  legislatively  authorized  and 
appropriated. 

Section  603  also  provides  a  very  limited 
expansion  of  CLF's  Investment  authority  to 
enable  It  to  Invest  In  short-term  Invest- 
ments strictly  for  cash  management  pur- 
poses. Current  investment  autliority  Is 
limited  to  Government  and  Agency  seciu-l- 
tles,  CDs  and  other  deposits  In  federally 
Insured  institutions,  which  restricts  the 
CLF's  ability  to  manage  its  cash  position. 
This  amendment  also  would  give  the  CLF 
needed  flexibility  In  Its  future  operations. 

Section  504.  This  amendment  will  correct 
an  oversight  In  the  enactment  of  P.L.  95-630 
regarding  the  Central  Liquidity  Facility 
(CLF).  The  CLP  Is  a  central  bank  for  credit 
tmlon.<t.  's  a  mlxe:!  ownership  corporation, 
is  on-budget,  and  is  located  within  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration,  an  In- 
dapendent  government  agency;   as  such.  It 
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should  not  be  required  to  pay  Income  taxes. 
After  receiving  two  extensions  from  IRS,  It 
was  required,  on  June  15,  1981,  to  file  a  re- 
turn for  FY  80.  The  retroactive  provisions 
of  this  tax  exemption  amendment  will  cor- 
rect an  obviously  difficult  situation  before 
the  operations  of  the  CLP  are  seriously  af- 
fee  ted. 

Section  505  would  give  the  CLP  specific  au- 
thority to  act  as  an  Agent  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  funnel  funds  from  the 
Discount  Window  to  credit  unions  In  the 
event  that  CLP  reaches  lu  borrowing  limit 
and  credit  unions  still  have  liquidity  needs. 
Such  an  option  might  be  used  In  extreme 
emergencies  Instead  of  having  to  request  a 
draw-down  from  the  emergency  line  of  credit 
at  Treasury.  The  manner  and  extent  to  which 
this  provision  could  be  utilized  would  be  en- 
tirely in  the  discretion  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Section  606  amends  the  administrative 
action  provisions  In  Section  206  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  to  permit  the  NCUA 
to  exercise  the  option  of  taking  possession 
and  control  of  a  federally  Insured  credit 
union  when  necessary  to  conserve  Its  assets, 
protect  the  insurance  fund,  or  to  protect  the 
Interest  of  a  credit  union's  members.  The 
prc^xieea  conservatcwshlp  authority  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  available  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  and  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  prevent  the  liquidation  of  a  credit 
union  by  allowing  Immediate  control  of  op- 
erations with  a  goal  of  permitting  the  credit 
union  to  resume  normal  operations.  Such 
conservatorship  authority  can  also  be  used  to 
preven;,  deterioration  of  a  credit  union's  op- 
erations pending  liquidation  and  thus  lessen 
the  likely  Impact  of  a  liquidation  on  cred- 
itors, the  share  Insurance  fund,  and  the 
credit  union's  meml)ershlp. 

Section  507,  which  Is  also  requested  by 
O.A.O.,  would  cause  NCUA  to  be  audited  on 
a  Fiscal  year  basis  consistent  with  audits  of 
other  government  agencies. 

Section  508.  The  Act  presently  requires 
that  each  new  credit  union  be  assessed  a  par- 
tial year  premium  during  the  year  in  which 
it  is  chartered  and  that  each  credit  union 
liquidated  receive  a  rebate  on  premiums 
paid.  The  computations  required  on  both  of 
these  requhements  are  sufficiently  complex 
as  to  exceed  In  cost  the  benefits  received.  Af- 
ter consultation  with  QAO,  the  NCUA  Office 
of  the  Comptroller  concluded  that  these  re- 
quirements should  be  deleted  on  the  basis 
that  neither  the  Agency  nor  the  credit  un- 
ions are  receiving  the  Intended  benefits  and 
that  many  man-hours  are  being  expended  in 
the  process. 

Section  509.  The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
presently  permits  the  Investment  of  the 
share  Insurance  premiums.  This  amendment 
seeks  similar  authority  for  the  operating  fees. 
As  with  the  revenues  derived  from  the  in- 
vestment of  the  share  Insurance  premiums, 
NCUA  and  not  the  general  revenue  (Treas- 
ury) should  be  the  recipient  of  such  reve- 
nues. Since  these  funds  originate  directly 
from  the  credit  unions  being  regulated,  any 
Income  therefrom  should  flow  to  the  agency 
thereby  directly  benefitting  the  credit  unions 
In  the  form  of  reduced  operating  fees,  rather 
than  flowing  back  to  the  public  at  large  as 
they  do  presently. 

Section  510.  Section  107(5)  (A)(1)  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  authorizes  Federal 
Credit  Unions  (PCU's)  to  make  residential 
mortgage  loans  provided  the  maturity  does 
not  exceed  30  years.  It  Is  requested  that  this 
be  changed  to  permit  a  conventional  real  es- 
tate loan  to  be  paid  in  360  months,  starting 
from  the  date  of  the  first  payment.  This 
would  accommodate  those  situations  where 
the  first  payment  Is  due  more  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  disbursement,  and  would  be 
more  consistent  with  Industry  practice. 

In  addition,  we  anticipate  that  the  30  year 
maturity  limit  will  pose  problems  for  NCUA 


as  we  develop  our  alternative  mortgage  reg- 
ulations. Our  goal  In  developing  alternative 
mortgage  regulations  is  to  balance  the  Inter- 
ests of  Federal  credit  unions  and  the  Inter- 
ests of  their  members.  One  alternative  that 
we  believe  should  be  available  to  Federal 
credit  unions  is  to  extend  the  maturity  of  an 
adjustable  rate  loan,  so  as  to  keep  the  pay- 
ments fixed  Instead  of  having  Increases  in 
the  Interest  rate  automatically  lead  to  higher 
paymenU.  For  example,  in  its  VRM  regula- 
tion, the  Bank  Board  permits  extension  of  a 
loan  for  up  to  a  maximum  of  one-third  of 
the  original  maturity.  In  the  case  of  a  30- 
year  mortgage  loan,  this  amounts  to  an  ex- 
tension to  40  years.  NCUA  may  currently  lack 
the  statutory  authority  to  permit  l>orrow- 
ers  and  PCU's  to  use  this  option. 

Section  611.  Section  107(5)  (A)(1)  pernUts 
an  POU  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  a  dwell- 
ing only  if  the  sales  price  of  that  dwelling 
is  not  more  than  160  per  centum  of  the 
median  sales  price  of  residential  real  prop- 
erty in  the  geographical  area  in  which  the 
property  is  located.  The  restriction  appears 
to  have  been  placed  in  order  to  prevent 
PCU's  from  financing  so-called  "luxury 
homes  "  House  Rep.  No.  23,  96th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  9  (1977).  In  practice  this  restriction 
has  been  found  to  be  very  burdensome. 

Further,  we  have  found  that  the  limit  does 
not  preclude  Federal  credit  unions  from 
making  loans  they  want  to  grant,  i.e.  they 
are  not  receiving  applications  for  loans  to 
finance  luxury  homes.  It  simply  is  difficult 
for  PCU's  to  obtain  reliable  data  and  is  bur- 
densome to  comply  with  the  terms.  Such 
Information  must  generally  be  obtained 
either  from  the  Department  of  Conamerce. 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
board,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
the  National  Association  of  Realtors,  or  local 
realty  boards. 

Section  512.  As  homeowners  accumulate 
significant  equity  in  their  residences,  they 
often  desire  to  refinance  their  first  mort- 
gages for  various  purposes,  such  as  to  make 
home  Improvements  or  to  finance  their  chil- 
dren's education.  Federal  credit  unions  may 
be  inhibited  In  assisting  their  members  In 
this  fashion,  because  of  the  wording  of  their 
existing  first  mortgage  lending  authority. 
Thus,  we  recommend  clarification  of  the  au- 
thority of  an  FCU  to  refinance  a  member's 
first  mortgage  loan. 

Section  513.  At  present,  PCU's  may  grant 
second  mortgage  loans  with  maturities  up  to 
15  years  If  the  loan  is  for  home  improve- 
ments. Other  second  mortgage  loans  are  sub- 
ject to  a  12  year  maturity  limit.  This  dis- 
tinction has  led  to  problems  in  determining 
the  proper  treatment  of  second  mortgage 
loans  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  pri- 
marily but  not  entirely  for  home  Improve- 
ments. The  distinction  has  also  in  some  in- 
stances led  to  problems  In  defining  precisely 
what  constitutes  a  home  Improvement  (e.g., 
does  the  purchase  of  an  adjacent  lot  qual- 
ify?). In  the  Interest  of  simplicity  and  de- 
regulation, we  recommend  that  the  maxi- 
mum maturity  for  all  second  mortgage  loans 
be  Increased  to  15  years. 

Section  514.  Section  107(6)  (A)  (vill)  of  the 
PCU  Act  states  that  "a  borrower  may  repay 
his  loan,  prior  to  maturity  In  whole  or  in 
part  on  any  business  day  without  penalty." 
This  may  require  that  a  payment  be  credited 
Immediately  upon  receipt  in  order  to  avoid 
the  imposition  of  a  penalty  in  the  amount 
of  Interest  that  accrues  from  the  date  the 
payment  Is  received  until  the  date  the  pay- 
ment Is  credited.  If  In  fact  prompt  crediting 
Is  required,  then  there  is  a  conflict  between 
the  procedures  dictated  by  the  PCU  Act  and 
those  used  in  the  secondary  mortgage  mar- 
ket. Institutional  Investors,  such  as  FNMA 
and  PHLMC.  typically  require  a  seller-serv- 
Icer  of  loans  sold  to  them  to  credit  payments 
only  on  the  due  dates  called  for  In  the  loan 
notes.  This  is  necessary  to  simplify  the  ac- 


counting and  computing  for  the  vast  number 
of  loans  handled  by  those  purchasers.  Uni- 
formity is  also  necessitated  because  such  In- 
stitutional purchasers  themselves  sell  se- 
cjrities  backed  by  the  mortgages  they  piu-- 
chase  on  the  bond  markets,  where  this 
uniformity  is  expected.  While  this  problem 
may  t>e  resolved  by  interpretation  of  Sec- 
tion 107(5)  (A)  (vlll),' any  Interpretation  of 
that  Section  will  also  be  applicable  to  loans 
other  than  mortgage  loans,  which  may  be 
contrary  to  Congressional  intent. 

Section  515.  In  Pi.  96-22.  Congress  granted 
PCU's  the  power  to  sell  their  loans  In  whole 
or  in  part  to  third  parties.  This  power  was 
granted  to  permit  PCU's  to  take  advantage 
of  secondary  mortgage  market  facilities. 
(House  Rep.  23.  95th  Cong.,  let  Sess.  12 
(1977)1.  A  financial  institution's  profit  In 
the  granting  and  sale  of  mortgage  loans  gen- 
erally comes  from  loan  servicing,  and  spe- 
cially from  holding  the  custodial  ac- 
counts. 

It  appears  the  Congress  did  Intend  for 
PCU's  to  service  loans  sold  on  the  secondary 
mortgage  market.  However,  this  has  caused 
a  problem  In  Interpretation,  since  the  In- 
stitutional Investors  typically  require  that 
the  custodial  accounts  be  Insured  by  the 
Federal  government,  and  NCUA  Insurance 
only  applies  to  "member  accounts." 

Section  516.  At  this  time  PCU's  are  not 
expressly  authorized  to  Issue  mortgage- 
backed  securities  and.  It  Is  unclear  whether 
the  PCU  Act  provides  a  legal  basis  for  such 
activity.  An  argument  can  be  made  that 
5  107(7)  (E)  (Invest  funds)  or  a  combination 
of  M  107(9)  (borrowing)  and  107(13) 
(pledge  of  eligible  obligations)  provide  the 
legal  bases  for  such  activity.  Other  argu- 
ments may  also  be  available.  A  clear  statu- 
tory exnresslon.  however,  would  avoid  the 
possibility  of  strained  interoretatlons  of  the 
provisions  of  the  FCU  Act.  It  would  also 
place  PCU's  on  a  parity  with  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations,  which  were  expressly 
granted  this  authority  bv  PL.  95-630. 

Section  617.  At  present,  an  individual  can 
retain  membership  In  a  Federal  credit  union 
for  an  Indefinite  period  by  malntalnlne  a  $6 
share  account.  In  cases  where  the  member 
maintains  such  a  small  account  over  a  pro- 
longed period  of  time  and  does  not  other- 
wise utilize  the  credit  union's  services,  the 
administrative  burden  "^nd  expense  to  the 
credit  union  of  maintaining  the  account  are 
unwarranted. 

This  amendment  would  allow  an  PCU's 
board  of  directors  to  adopt  a  policy  of  termi- 
nating the  membership  of  any  member  based 
on  Inactivity  In  the  affairs  of  the  credit 
union.  In  adopting  such  a  policy,  the  board 
should  consider  the  member's  failure  to  vote 
In  annual  credit  union  elections  or  failure 
to  either  purchase  shares  or  Investments  or 
utilize  a  loan  account. 

TITLE  VI BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  INStJRANCE 

ACTIVITIES 

This  title  amends  Section  4(c)(8)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  to  gen- 
erally nrohlblt  a  bank  holding  company  from 
providing  Insurance  as  a  principal,  agent,  or 
broker.  There  are  six  exemptions  to  this  gen- 
eral prohibition,  resulting  In  the  prohibi- 
tion being  principally  applicable  to  the 
underwriting  or  sale  of  property  and  casualty 
insurance  products.  The  exemptions  estab- 
lish a  grandfather  date  for  the  continuation 
of  previously  authorized  Insurance  activi- 
ties, such  as  selling  credit  related  property 
and  casualty  coverages,  and  permit  bank 
holding  companies  to  engage  in.  among  other 
things,  credit  life,  disability,  and  Involun- 
tary unemployment  Insurance  activities  and 
general  Insurance  agency  activities  In  towns 
of  less  than  5.000  people. 

TITLE  Vn — MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  707  Increases  deposit  Insurance  on 
IRA/Keogh  accounts  from  $100,000  to 
$250,000. 
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This  section  restricts  statutory 

to  situations  where  the  cred- 

si  bstantlal  noncompliance  with  the 

Landing  Act.  While  the  current  $100 

tatutory   liability    is   eliminated. 
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S.  1721 


by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ves  of  the  United  States  of 
congress  assembled. 


TITLE  I— FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  ACT 
Sec.  101.  Section  1  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act   (12  U.S.C.  1811)   is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1.  There  is  created  a  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Corporation")  which  shall  Insure 
the  deposits  of  institutions  eligible  for  In- 
surance as  hereinafter  provided,  and  which 
shall  have  the  powers  hereinafter  granted." 
Sec.  102.  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1812)  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2(a).  The  management  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  vested  In  a  Board  of 
Directors  consisting  of  five  members,  who 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  One 
meml)er  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  and  not 
more  than  three  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party.  The  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  hold  office  for  such  terms 
as  are  provided  In  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section  and  shall  be  ineligible  during  the 
time  they  are  in  office  and  for  two  years 
thereafter  to  hold  any  office,  position,  or 
employment  in  any  Insured  financial  insti- 
tution or  affiliate  thereof  except  that  this 
restriction  shall  not  apply  to  any  member 
who  has  served  the  full  term  for  which  he 
or  she  was  appointed.  No  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  an  officer  or 
director  of  any  Insured  financial  Institution, 
any  affiliate  of  an  Insured  financial  Institu- 
tion, any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bink.  or  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  or  hold  stock  in  any  such 
institution  or  affiliate;  and  before  entering 
upon  his  or  her  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  he  or  she  shall  certify 
under  oath  that  he  or  she  has  complied  with 
this  requirement  and  such  certification  shall 
be  filed  with  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

"(b)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  this 
statute,  the  two  existing  appointive  direc- 
tors of  the  Corporation  shall  remain  and 
shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  their  terms. 
The  President  shall  fill  the  remaining 
vacancies  by  appointing  one  of  the  members 
of  the  board  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one 
for  four  years,  and  one  for  five  years  from 
January  1,  1983.  Thereafter,  the  term  of 
each  member  shall  be  six  years  from  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  or  her  predecessor  was  appointed.  When- 
ever a  vacancy  shall  occur  among  the  mem- 
bers, the  person  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy  shall  hold  office  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term  of  the  member  whose 
place  is  being  filled." 

Sec.  103.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(a))  Is 
amended  to  read:  "The  term  'State  bank' 
means  any  bank,  banking  association,  trmt 
company,  savings  bank,  or  other  banking 
institution  which  Is  engaged  in  the  business 
of  receiving  deposits,  other  than  trust  funds 
as  herein  defined,  and  which  Is  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  any  State,  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  (including 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands) ,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or 
Puerto  Rico  or  which  is  operating  under  the 
Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
(except  a  national  bank),  and  Includes  any 
unincorporated  bank  the  deposits  of  which 
are  insured  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
amendment,  and  the  word  'State'  means  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  (including  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands),  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands,  or  Puerto  Rico." 

Sec  105.  Section  3(e)  of  the  Fe'<er<ii  De- 
posit Insurance  Act   (12  XJS.C.  1813(d))    Is 


amended  to  read:  "The  term  'national  mem- 
ber bank'  means  any  national  bank  located 
In  any  of  the  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  (Including  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands) .  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  Puerto  Rico 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System." 

Sec  105.  Section  3(e)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  US  C.  1813(e))  Is 
amended  to  read:  "(1)  The  term  national 
nonmember  bank'  means  any  national  bank 
located  in  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  (including  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands),  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  or  Puerto  Rico  which  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System." 

Sec  103.  Section  3(g)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(g))  1b 
amended  by  striking  out  ":  Provided,  fur- 
ther. That  such  .bank  to  be  considered  a 
savings  bank  must  elect  to  become  subject  to 
regulations  of  the  Corporation  with  respect 
to  the  redeposlt  of  maturing  deposits  and 
prohibiting  withdrawal  of  deposits  by  check- 
ing except  in  cases  where  such  withdrawal 
was  permitted  by  law  on  August  23.  1935. 
from  specifically  designated  deposit  accounts 
totaling  not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
bank's  total  deposits". 

Sec  107.  Section  3(h)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(h))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  first  and 
fourth  time  it  appears  and  inserting  "finan- 
cial institution"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  Inserting  ".  credit  union,  or  savings 
and  loan  association"  after  "insured 
branch)  "  and  after  "bank"  the  fifth  time  It 
appears. 

Sec  108.  Secton  3(1)  of  the  Ferteral  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(1))  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  second  time 
It  appears  and  Inserting  "financial  Institu- 
tion" in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  109.  Section  3(J)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(J))  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "bank  or  a  branch  of 
foreign  bank"  the  first  time  it  appears  and 
inserting  "financial  institution"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec  110.  Section  3(1)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit In.surance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(1))  Is 
amended — • 

( 1 )  by  designating  the  introductory  phrase 
"The  term  'deposit'  means"  as  paragraph 
"(1)"  and  changing  it  to  read:  "(l)  The 
term  'deposit'  for  an  Insured  bank  means — "; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1).  (2). 
(3).  (4)  and  (5)  as  subparagraphs  (a),  (b). 
(c),  (d),  and  (e).  respectively,  of  the  new 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(3)  by  revising  the  proviso  In  the  new  sub- 
paragraph (e)  of  paragraph  (1)  to  read: 
"Provided  further,  that  any  obligation  of  a 
bank  which  is  payable  only  at  an  office  of  the 
bank  located  outside  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  (Including  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands),  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  or  Puerto  Rico,  shall  not  be 
a  deposit  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
or  be  included  as  part  of  total  deposits  or 
of  an  Insured  deposit.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  new  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
to  read: 

"(2)  The  term  'deposit'  for  a  credit  union 
means,  the  unpaid  balance  of  money  or  its 
equivalent  received  or  held  by  a  credit  union 
in  the  usual  course  of  business  for  which 
it  has  trl"en  or  ts  o''"<»'>f'«d  to  r-ti-p  c'p<1(t 
to  a  .share,  share  certificate,  or  share  draft 
account  of  a  member  of  the  credit  union,  of 
a  nonmember  In  the  case  of  a  credit  union 
serving  predominately  low-income  members 
(as   defined   by   the  Corporation's  Board  of 
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Directors  after  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  Board), 
or  of  norunember  credit  unions  and  non- 
member  uniu  of  Federal.  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernments and  political  subdivisions  thereof. 
The  share,  share  certificate  or  share  draft  ac- 
counts shall  be  the  type  approved  by  the  Cor- 
poration's Board  of  Directors  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration Board  and  may  include  the  equiva- 
lent of  such  accounts  under  State  law. 

"(3)  The  term  'deposit'  for  a  savings  and 
loan  association  means  a  savings,  tax  and 
loan,  or  checking  deposit  (as  defined  by  the 
Corporation's  Board  of  Directors  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board)  held  by  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion." 

Sec  111.  Section  3(m)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(m))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "bank"  each  place  it 
appears  In  the  first  and  second  sentences  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  "financial  insti- 
tution" in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting:  "Each  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  United  States,  of 
any  State  of  the  United  States,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  of  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  (including  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands),  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  of  Puerto  Rico, 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  of  any  county,  of 
any  municipality,  of  any  political  subdi- 
vision, or  of  any  Indian  Tribe  therein,  herein 
called  "public  unit",  having  ofDcial  custody 
of  public  funds  and  lawfully  depositing  the 
same  In  an  Insured  financial  Institution 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  insured  deposiu,  be  deemed 
a  depositor  In  such  custodial  capacity  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  any  other  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  the  same  or  any  public 
unit  having  custody  of  public  funds  and  law- 
fully depositing  the  same  in  the  same  insured 
bank  In  custodial  capacity .";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "ther"  In  the  Introduc- 
tory phrase  of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting 
"term  "  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  112.  Section  3(n)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(n))  Is 
pmended  by  striking  out  "bank  "  the  second, 
third,  and  fifth  times  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing "financial  Institution"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  113.  Section  3(o)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(o))  is 
amended  to  read: 

"(o)  The  term  'domestic  branch'  Includes 
i.ny  branch  office,  branch  agency,  additional 
offices,  or  any  branch  place  of  business  of  a 
financial  institution  located  In  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  (Including  Guam, 
American  Samoa  and  the  Virgin  Islands) ,  the 
Northern  Marians  Islands,  or  Puerto  Rico  (or 
In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  In  the  case  of  a 
credit  union)  at  which  deposits  are  received 
or  checks  are  paid  or  money  lent;  and  the 
term  'foreign  branch'  means  any  office  or 
place  of  business  located  outside  the  United 
States,  Its  territories  or  possessions,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  Puerto  Rlcj.  or  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  (in  the  case  of  a  credit 
union)  at  which  a  financial  institution's 
operations  are  conducted.  Including  the 
operations  of  a  credit  union  authorized  by 
the  Department  o'  Defense  to  be  located  on 
American  military  Installations  In  foreign 
countries. 

Sec  114.  Section  3(p)   of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act    (12  U.S.C.   I813(p)  )    is 
amended  by  striking  out  "bank"  and  Insert- 
ing "financial  Institution"  in  lieu  thereof; 
Sec  115.  Section  3(q)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  cut  "banking"  in  the  intro- 
auctory  phrase  and  inserting  "financial  insti- 
tution" In  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (2): 


(3)  by  striking  out  "nonmember  insured 
bank  (except  a  District  bank)  "  in  subpara- 
graph (3)  and  Inserting  "financial  institu- 
tion" In  lieu  thereof; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "banking"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  subparagraph  (3)  and  In- 
serting "financial  Institution"  In  lieu  there- 
of. 

(5)  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  first  time 
It  appears  In  the  third  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph (3)  and  Inserting  "financial  Institu- 
tion" In  lieu  thereof; 

(6)  by  adding  new  subparagraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  to  read: 

"(4)  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
for  Federal  savings  and  loans  associations; 
and 

"(5)  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration for  Federal  credit  unions.". 

Sec  116.  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813)  Is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (t)  which 
reads : 

"(t)  The  term  'Federal  savings  and 
loan  association'  or  'Federal  association' 
means  a  savings  and  loan  association  char- 
tered by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
under  section  5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933  and.  except  as  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  may  otherwise  provide,  any 
building  and  loan  building,  or  homestead 
association,  organized  or  Incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia."; 

(2)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (u)  which 
reads : 

"(u)  The  term  'State  savings  and  loan 
association'  or  'State  association'  means  any 
building  and  loan,  savings  and  loan,  or 
homestead  association,  or  cooperative  bank 
organized  under  the  laws  of  any  State  which 
may,  under  those  laws,  merge  or  consolidate 
with  a  Federal  saving  and  loan  associa- 
tion."; 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (v)  which 
reads : 

"(v)  The  term  'savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation' or  'association'  means  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  savings  and  loan  association."; 

(4)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (w)  which 
reads : 

"(w)  The  term  'Federal  credit  union' 
means  a  cooperative  association  organized 
under  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  thrift  among  its 
members  and  creating  a  source  of  credit  for 
provident  or  productive  purposes."; 

(5)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (x)  which 
reads: 

"(X)  The  term  'State  credit  union' 
means  a  credit  union  organized  and  oper- 
ated according  to  the  laws  of  any  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  several  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  Stales,  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  or  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  which  laws  provide  for  the 
organization  of  credit  unions  similar  In 
principle  and  objectives  of  Federal  credit 
unions.";  and 

(6)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (y)  which 
reads : 

"(y)  The  term  'credit  union"  means 
any  Federal  or  Slate  credit  union.";  and 

(7)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (z)  which 
reads : 

"(z)  The  term  'territory'  as  used  In 
this   Act   Includes   trust    territories". 

Sec  117.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1814)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  4(al.  Every  bank  which  was  insured 
by  the  Corporation  and  every  association 
which  was  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  shall  continue  to  be 
Insured,  without  application  or  approval,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  as  an  Insured  financial  Institution.  Every 
credit  union  which  is  Insured  by  the  National 


Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1985  shall  become  an  insured  finan- 
cial Institution,  without  application  or  ap- 
proval, and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Every  national  member  bank  which 
is  authorized  to  commence  or  resume  a  bank- 
ing business  and  which  Is  engaged  In  the 
business  of  receiving  deposits,  other  than 
trust  funds  as  herein  defined,  shall  be  an 
Insured  financial  Institution  from  the  time  It 
is  authorized  to  commence  or  resume  a  bank- 
ing business.  Any  national  nonmember  bank 
which  Is  engaged  in  the  business  of  receiv- 
ing deposits,  other  than  trust  funds  as  herein 
defined,  may  upon  application  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  be  an  Insured  finan- 
cial Institution.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency shall  certify  to  the  Corporation  In  the 
case  of  a  national  member  or  nonmember 
bank  that  the  bank  Is  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  receiving  deposits,  other  than  trust 
funds  as  herein  defined,  ani  that  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  factors  enumer- 
ated In  section  6. 

(2)  Every  State  bank  which  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
which  Is  engaged  In  the  business  of  receiving 
deposiu,  other  than  trust  funds  as  herein 
defined,  shall  be  an  Insured  financial  institu- 
tion from  the  time  It  becomes  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall  certify  to  the  Corporation  that  the 
bank  Is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, that  the  bank  Is  engaged  in  the  business 
of  receiving  deposits,  other  than  trust  funds, 
and  that  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
factors  enumerated  In  section  6. 

(3)  An  Insured  bank  which  Is  admitted  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  or  an  Insured 
State  bank  which  Is  converted  Into  a  national 
member  bank  shall  continue  as  an  Insured 
financial  Institution  and,  notwithstanding 
paragraphs  (b)(1)  or  (2).  no  certificate  Is 
required.  A  State  bank  which  results  from 
the  conversion  of  an  Insured  national  bank 
shall  continue  as  an  Insured  financial  Insti- 
tution. A  State  bank,  resulting  from  the  mer- 
ger or  consolidation  of  Insured  banks,  or 
from  the  merger  or  consolidation  of  a  non- 
Insured  bank  or  institution  with  a  State 
bank  shall  continue  as  an  Insured  bank. 

(c)  Every  Federal  association  which  Is  au- 
thorized to  commence  or  resume  business, 
and  which  is  engaged  In  the  business  of 
rcelvlng  deposits  other  than  trust  funds  as 
herein  defined  shall  be  an  Insured  financial 
Institution  from  the  time  It  Is  authorized  to 
commence  or  resume  business.  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  certify  to  the 
Corporation  for  each  Federal  association 
chartered  beginning  January  1,  1983  that  the 
association  is  authorized  to  receive  deposits 
other  than  trust  funds  and  that  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  factors  enumer- 
ated in  section  6. 

"(d)  Effective  January  1,  1985,  every  Fed- 
eral credit  union  which  Is  authorized  to 
commence  or  resume  business,  and  which  is 
engaged  in  the  bu'=lness  of  receiving  de- 
posits other  than  trust  funds  as  herein  de- 
fined shall  be  an  Insured  financial  institution 
from  the  time  it  is  authorized  to  commence 
or  resume  business.  The  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Board  shall  certify  to 
the  Corporation  for  each  Federal  credit 
union  chartered  beginning  January  1.  1985, 
that  the  credit  union  Is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive det50Sits  other  than  trust  funds  and 
that  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
factors  enumerated  In  section  6". 

Sec  118.  Section  5(al  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1815(a))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Sub'ect  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
any  State  financial  Institution,  upon  appli- 
cation to  and  examination  by  the  Corpora- 
tion  and   approval   by   the  Board  of  Direc- 
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;s    are    adequate    to    enable    It    to 

)f  Its  liabilities  to  depositors  and 

crefiltors  as   shown   by  the  books  of 
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Section  6  of  the  Federal  Deposit 

Act   (12  use.   1816)    Is  amended 

out   "bank"  each  place  It  appears 

Inserting  "financial  Institution" 


Id 
thereof. 

(a)   The  first  paragraph  of  aec- 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
r.S.C.    1817(a))    Is   amended-- 
striking    out    "State    nonmember 
a  District  bank)  and  each  for- 
havlng  an  insured  branch"  and 
in    lieu    thereof    "financial    instl- 
a^d 
striking  out   "bank"   In   the   last 
ind   Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fl- 
Inptltutlon". 

second  paragraph  of  section  7(a) 
Fdderal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
18)7  (a))     Is    amended    to    read    as 

Corporation  shall  have  access  to 
examination   made   by.   and   any 
p  to.  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  any  Fed- 
Loan   Bank,  or   to   the   National 
Administration    Board.    The 
may    accept    any    report    made 
he  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Reserve  Bank,  any  Federal  Home 
the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
n   Board   or   to  any   commission. 
LUthority  having  supervision  of  a 
dal  Institution,  and  may  furnish 
Comptroller   of    the    Currency,    any 
Bank,    any   Federal    Home 
the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
n  Board  or  to  any  such  commls- 
.  or  authority,  reports  of  examina- 
on  behalf  of.  and  reports  of  con- 
to.  the  Corporation.", 
third  paragraph  of  section  7(a) 
Fetieral   Deposit    Insurance   Act    ( 12 
(a)  )   is  amended — 
^rlking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
lieu  thereof:   "Each  insured  fl- 
In^tltutton  shall  make  to  the  Cor- 
reports  of  condition  annually 
which  shall  be  selected  by  the 
directors."; 

s  trlklng  out  "banks"  each  place  It 

fojlowlng  the  first  sentence  and  In- 

Ueu    thereof    "financial    Instltu- 


R  jserve 


f  )ur 


riktng  out  "bank"  each  place  It 

following  the  first  sentence  and  In- 

lleu    thereof    "financial    Instltu- 


itrlking  out  "by  the  respective 
t  the  end  of  the  fourth  sentence; 
trlklng  out  "said"  after  "Each" 
sentence: 
Striking  out  "said  report  of  con- 
the  sixth  sentence  and  Inserting 
the  reof  "reports  of  condition"; 

s;rlklng  out  the  seventh  sentence; 
s;rlklng  out  "any  of  the  foregoing 
1  [1  the  eighth  sentence  and  insert- 
thereof  "the  Corporation":   and 
^ding  at  the  end  thereof,  the  fol- 
sertence:    "The   Comptroller  of  the 
any   Federal    Reserve   Bank,    any 
Heme  Loan  Bank,  and  the  National 
Unl  )n  Administration  Board  may  re- 
t  lonal  reports  of  condition  or  other 
frc  m   financial    Institutions  subject 
re^ectlve  Jurisdictions  Such  reports 
such  form  and  contain  such  in- 


formation   as   required    by   the   appropriate 
8igency." 

(d)  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section  7(a) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
use   1817(a))  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "any  territory  of  the 
United  States  ...  or  Virgin  Islands"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  "any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  (Includ- 
ing Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands),  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or 
Puerto  Rico  or  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  or 
on  military  installations  in  foreign  countries 
In  the  case  of  credit  unions,"  In  lieu  thereof: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "bank"  each  place  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  "financial  In- 
stitution" in  lieu  thereof: 

(3)  By  striking  out  "banks"  each  plSM:e  it 
ap[>ears  therein  and  inserting  "financial  in- 
stitutions" in  lieu  thereof. 

(e)  The  sixth  paragraph  of  Section  7(a) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
use.  1817(c))  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  a  comma  after  "Cur- 
rency"; 

(2)  by  striking  "and"  after  "Currency"; 
and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  "Federal  Reserve 
System"  the  following:  ",  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Board,". 

(f)  The  seventh  paragraph  of  Section  7(a) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
use.  1817(a) )  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  as  the  case  may  be,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "banks"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fi- 
nancial Institutions":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "their"  before  "Judg- 
ment" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Its". 

(g)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(b))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "banks"  each  place  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  "financial  In- 
stitutions" In  lieu  thereof: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "bank"  each  place  It 
appears  therein,  except  the  first  time  It  ap- 
pears In  subparagraph  (B)  of  the  fourth 
paragraph,  and  Inserting  "financial  Institu- 
tion" In  lieu  thereof:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "In  the  United  States 
...  or  the  Virgin  Islands."  In  subparagraph 
(5)(B)  and  Inserting  "any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
(Including  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands) ,  or  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  or  on  military  installations  In  for- 
eign countries  in  the  case  of  credit  unions." 
In  lieu  thereof; 

(h)  Section  7(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.8.C.  1817(c))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "bank"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  "financial  Institution" 
In  lieu  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "banks"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  "financial  institu- 
tions" In  lieu  thereof. 

(I)  Section  7(d)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(d))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  from  the  first  sentence  of 
the  first  paragraph  "As  of  December  31, 
1980.  and"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  a  comma  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  first  paragraph  after  the  word 
"year"  the  first  time  it  appears; 

(3)  by  striking  from  the  first  sentence  of 
the  first  paragraph  "thereafter"; 

(4)  by  striking  from  the  third  sentence 
of  the  first  paragraph  "and"  as  It  appears 
before  "(3)"; 

(6)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  third  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph 
and  adding;  ";  and  (4)  any  lending  costs 
for  the  calendar  year,   which  shall   be  the 


difference  between  the  rate  of  interest 
earned.  If  any,  from  each  loan  made  by  the 
Corporation  pursuant  to  section  13  of  this 
Act  and  the  Corporation's  average  invest- 
ment portfolio  yield  for  the  calendar  year."; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "bank"  each  place  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  "flnanclml 
Institution"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(7)  by  striking  out  "banks"  each  place  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  "financial  In- 
stitutions" In  lieu  thereof. 

(J)  Section  7(e)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  VS.C.  1817(e))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "bank"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  "financial  Institu- 
tion" In  lieu  thereof. 

(k)  Section  7(f)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(f))  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "bank"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  lr\sertlng  "financial  Institution"  In 
lieu  thereof. 

(1)  Section  7(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(g) )  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "bank"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  "financial  Institution" 
In  lieu  thereof: 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  colon  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  a  period 
In  lieu  thereof:   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  las*  portion  of  the 
paragraph,  beginning  with  "Provided,  how- 
ever". 

(m)  Section  7(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(h))  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(n)  Section  7(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(1))  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  and  Inserting 
"(h)"  In  Ueu  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "bank"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  "financial  institution" 
in  lieu  thereof. 

(0)  Section  7(J)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(J))  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(J)"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  "(1)"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "bank"  and  "banking" 
each  place  they  appear  in  the  first  three 
sentences  of  the  first  paragri^h  and  Insert- 
ing "financial  Institution"  in  Ueu  thereof; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  the  fourth 
sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  the  first  and 
third  plsu;e  It  appears  and  Inserting  "finan- 
cial institution"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "banking"  in  the 
fourth  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  and 
Inserting  "financial  Institution"  In  lieu 
thereof; 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  sentence  of  the  first  paragr&ph 
and  Inserting  a  semicolon  In  Ueu  thereof 
and  by  adding:  "the  term  'Insured  financial 
Institution'  shall  also  Include  any  'savings 
and  loan  holding  company,'  as  that  term  Is 
defined  in  section  406  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a),  which  has  control 
of  any  insured  financial  institution  and  the 
appropriate  financial  Institution  agency  in 
the  case  of  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
panies shall  be  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board."; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "bank"  and  "banking" 
each  place  they  appear  In  the  second  para- 
graph and,  except  in  the  phrase  "State  bank 
supervisory  agency."  Inserting  "financial  In- 
stitution" In  lieu  thereof; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "bank"  and  "bank- 
ing" each  place  they  appear  in  paragraphs 
three  through  thirteen,  and  In  paragraph 
fifteen,  and  inserting  "financial  Institution" 
in  lieu  thereof; 

(8)  by  striking  out  all  of  paragraph  four- 
teen, which  Is  hereby  repealed; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "(15)"  and  inserting 
"(14)"  In  Ueu  thereof: 

(10)  by  striking  out  "(16)"  and  Inserting 
"(15)"  In  Ueu  thereof;  and 

(11)  by    Inserting    a    comma    after    "(U 
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use  1842) "  In  paragraph  fifteen  as  redesig- 
nated and  Inserting  the  following:  "or  sec- 
tion 408  of  the  National  Hotislng  Act  (12 
tJ  S  C    1730ft)  **• 

(D)  Section  7(k)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(k))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  entire  provi- 
sion, which  U  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  121.  (a)  Section  8(a)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(a)) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  first  and 
last  places  It  appears  In  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  "financial  Institution"  In  Ueu 
thereof; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "national  member 
bank"  the  first  place  It  appears  In  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  ".  a  Federal  asso- 
ciation, a  Federal  credit  union,"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  first,  sec- 
ond, third,  fourth,  seventh,  eighth  and  tenth 
places  It  appears  In  the  second  sentence  and 
Inserting  "financial  Institution"  In  Ueu 
thereof; 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  "Stete  member 
bank"  In  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
",  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  In 
tiie  case  of  a  Federal  association,  and  to  the 
National  Credit  Union  AdmlnUtratlon  Board 
In  the  case  of  a  Federal  credit  union,"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  second, 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  places  It  appears  in 
the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  "financial 
Institutions"  In  Ueu  thereof; 

(6)  by  Inserting  after  "State  member 
bank"  In  the  third  sentence  the  foUowlng: 
".  or  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  In 
the  case  of  a  Federal  association,  or  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  Board 
In  the  case  of  a  Federal  credit  union.";  and 

(7)  by  striking  out  "bank"  each  place  It 
appears  In  sentences  four  through  ten  and 
Inserting  "financial  Institutions"  In  Ueu 
thereof. 

(b)  Section  8(b)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(b))  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "banking"  and  "hank" 
each  place  they  appear  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond paragraphs  and  Inserting  "financial  In- 
stitution" In  Ueu  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "bank"  as  It  appears 
In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  three  In 
"(other  than  a  bank)"  and  Inserting  "finan- 
cial Institution"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "banking"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  paragraph  three  and  Insert- 
ing "financial  institutions"  In  Ueu  thereof: 

(4)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  the  second 
sentence  of  paragraph  three  the  second  and 
third  places  It  appears  and  Inserting  "finan- 
cial  Institution"  In  lieu  thereof: 

(5)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  paragraph 
four  the  second  and  fifth  places  It  appears 
and  Inserting  "financial  Institution"  In  Ueu 
thereof;  and 

(6)  by  adding  the  following  paragraph: 
"(5)  This  subsection  and  subsections  (c) 
through  (f)  and  (h)  through  (n)  of  this 
section  shall  apply  to  any  savings  and  loan 
holding  company,  and  to  any  subsidiary 
(other  than  an  insured  financial  Institution) 
of  a  savings  and  loan  holding  company,  as 
those  terms  are  defined  In  section  408  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a) .": 

(c)  Section  8(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(c) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "banking"  and  "bank"  each 
place  they  appear  and  inserting  "flnanclai 
Institution"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(d)  Section  8(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.SC.  1818(d) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "banking"  and  "bank"  each 
place  they  api>ear  and  Inserting  "flnanclai  In- 
stitution" m  Ueu  thereof. 

(e)  Section  8(e)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  1818(e) )  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "banking"  and  "bank" 
each  place  they  appear  in  paragraphs  one. 
two.  three  and  five  and  Inserting  "financial 
institutions"  In  Ueu  thereof;  and 


(2)  by  striking  out  "bank  "  each  place  It 
appears  In  the  first  and  fourth  sentences  of 
paragraph  four  and  Inserting  "financial  In- 
stitution" In  lieu  thereof. 

(f)  Section  8(f)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U-8.C.  1818(f) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "bank"  each  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  "financial  Institution"  In  Ueu 
thereof. 

(g)  Section  8(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(g))  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "bank"  and  "banking" 
each  place  they  appear  In  paragraph  one  and 
Inserting  "flnanclai  Institution"  In  Ueu 
thereof; 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  two  after  "national  bank"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  a  Federal  association  or  a  Federal 
credit  union,"; 

(3)  toy  Inserting  In  the  second  sentence 
of  paragraph  two  after  "national  bank"  the 
following:  ".  a  Federai  association  or  a 
Federal  credit  union,"; 

(4)  by  Inserting  In  the  second  sentence  <A 
parBgn4>h  two  after  "Currency"  the  follow- 
ing: ",  the  Federal  Homo  Loan  Bank  Board, 
or  the  National  Credit  Union  Administration 
Board,  as  the  case  may  be,"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  la&t  plaoe 
It  appears  In  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph two  and  Insertl.ng  "financial  institu- 
tion" In  Ueu  thereof:  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "bank"  and  "banking  " 
each  place  they  appear  In  paragraph  three 
and  Inserting  "financial  institution"  In  Ueu 
thereof. 

(h)  Section  8(h)  through  Section  8(n)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  UjS.C. 
1818(h)r-(n))  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "bank"  and  banking" 
each  place  they  appear  and  Inserting  "fl- 
nanclai Institution"  In  Ueu  thereof;   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "banks"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  "flnanclai  Institu- 
tions" In  Ueu  thereof. 

(1)  Section  8(0)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.e.  1818(o) )  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence  after 
"national  member  bank"  the  following;  ",  a 
Federal  association  or  a  Federal  credit 
union,"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence  after 
"Currency"  the  following:  ",  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  Board,  as  the 
case  may  be,"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  last  place  It 
appears  In  the  flrst  sentence  and  Inserting 

•flnanclai  Institution"  In  Ueu  thereof;  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "board  of  directors" 
each  place  It  appears  In  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  "Board  of  Directors"  In  Ueu 
thereof. 

(J)  Section  8(p)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  US.C.  18l8(p))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "banking"  the  flrst 
place  It  appears  in  the  flrst  sentence  and  In- 
serting "flnanclai"  In  Ueu  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "banking  "  the  second 
place  It  appears  in  the  flrst  sentence; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "banking"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  tnd  Inserting  "financial"  In 
lieu  thereof;  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "banking"  each  place  it 
appears  in  the  third  and  fourth  sentences. 

(k)  Section  8(q)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(q))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "bank"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  "financial  Institution" 
in  Ueu  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "banks"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  "financial  Institutions" 
In  Ueu  thereof. 

Sec.  122.  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  VS.C.  1819)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  changing  the  Introductory  phrase 
to  read :  "The  Corporation  Is  established  as  a 


body  corporate  and  It  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing powers": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "bank"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  "financial  Institution" 
In   Ueu   thereof:    and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "banks"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  "financial  Instltutlotts" 
in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  123.  (a)  SecUon  10(b)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  X3S.C.  1820(b) )  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "nonmember  bank"  In 
the  first  sentence  each  time  it  appears 
and  Inserting  "financial  institution"  In  Ueu 
thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "bank"  after  "Insured" 
each  time  the  words  appear  together  In  the 
flrst  sentence  and  Inserting  "flnanclai  Insti- 
tution"" In  Ueu  thereof; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or  State  member"  after 
"District"  In  the  first  sentence; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "bank"  after  "examina- 
tion of  the"  In  the  first  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing "Institution"  In  Ueu  thereof; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "and"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu 
thereof; 

(6)  by  inserting  "any  Federal  association, 
any  Federal  credit  union,  or"  after  "any  na- 
tional bank""  in  the  second  sentence; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "bank  "  after  "condi- 
tion of  any  such"  In  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  "institution"  In  lieu  thereof; 
and 

(8)  by  striking  out  "banks"  when  It  ap- 
pears In  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting 
"financial  Institutions"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  10(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1820(c))  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "banks.  State  nonmem- 
ber .  .  .  other"  and  Inserting  "flnanclai  In- 
stitutions"" in  lieu  thereof: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "banks"'  after  "become 
Insured"  and  Inserting  '"flnanclai.""  in  Ueu 
thereof;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "banking"  after  "Fed- 
eral" and  inserting  "flnanclai  Institution"  In 
lieu  thereof. 

(c)  Section  10(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1820(d))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "bank""  at  the  end 
of  the  section  and  adding  "financial  Institu- 
tion"" In  Ueu  thereof. 

Sec.  124(a).  Section  11(a)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821(a)) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  revising  subsection  (a)(1)  to  read 
as  follows : 

(a)  (1)  The  Primary  Reserve  and  the  Sec- 
ondary Reserve  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  as  established 
In  section  404  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
are  consolidated  with  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Fund  to  be  used  for  the  Insuring  of 
deposits,  and  the  assets  of  the  combined 
funds  shall  be  held  by  the  Corporation  for 
the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  Corporation. 
Effective  January  1,  1985.  the  National  Oedlt 
Union  Share  Insurance  Fund,  as  esUbllshed 
In  section  203  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act,  shall  be  consolidated  with  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Fund  to  be  used  for  the 
Insuring  of  deposits,  and  the  assets  of  the 
combined  funds  shall  be  held  by  the  Corpo- 
ration for  the  uses  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Corporation.  The  obligations  to  and  rlgh'.s  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  National  Credit  Union 
Share  Insurance  Fund  arising  before  the  ef- 
fective dates  of  the  consolidation  of  the  In- 
surance funds  shall  be  unimpaired  and  shall 
be  assumed  by  the  Corporation.  ObUgatlons 
to  and  rights  of  depositors.  Insured  Institu- 
tions and  other  persons  arising  with  respect 
to  the  Insurance  funds  and  arising  out  of 
any  event  or  transaction  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  transfer  of  the  appropriate 
Insurance  fund  shall  be  assumed  by  the 
Corporation  and  shall  be  unimpaired.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  the  max- 
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Imum  anJount  of  the  Insured  deposit  of  any 
depositor  ^all  be  $100,000".: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  every  place 
It  appear ;  and  Insertlnf;  "flntmclal  Institu- 
tion '  In  II  eu  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  revising  subsection  (a)  (2)  (A)  (Iv) 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(iv)   ail  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 

Conunoav  ealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Northern 

Islands,    any    territory    (Including 

territories)  or  possession  of  the  United 

iif:luding  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ameri- 

and  Ouam)  or  the  Panama  Canal 

any  county,  muulcipallty,  or  po- 

subtllvlsion  thereof  having  official  cus- 

ibllc  fimds  and  lawfully  Investing 

depositing  the  same  In  time  and  savings 

an  Insured  financial  institution  in 

Commonwealth    of    Puerto    Rico     the 

^larlana  Islands,   any  territory  or 

of  the   United  States    (Including 

Islands.    American    Samoa,    and 

the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  respec- 


an  d 


Sectl  )n 

Ai  t 


IKu 


!  Act 


Mariana 
trust 
States  ( 
can  Samoi 
Zone,  or 
Utical 
tody  of  p 
or 

deposits  li 
the 

Northern 
possession 
the   Vlrgl 
Ouam) 
tlvely;  or' 

(b) 
s  11  ranee 
by  striking 
It  appears 
tlon"  in 

(c) 
surance 

(U  by 
In  which 
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(2)  by 
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read  as  fol 
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of   law. 
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than  a 
soclatlon 
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appoint  th( 
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places  In 
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(2)  by 
5235  of  the 
sec.  193)"  1 

(3)  by 
the  first 
soclatlons. 
case  may 

(4»   by 
tlsement 
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sentence  a 
of 
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the  fourth 
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the 
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11(b)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 

(12  use.  1821(b))   Is  amended 

out  "bank  In  every  place  In  which 

and  inserting  "financial  Institu- 

thereof. 

Section  11(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 

( 12  use.  1821  (c) )  Is  amended— 

s;rlklng  out  "bank"  in  every  place 

appears  and  Inserting  "financial 

In  lieu  thereof; 

r«  designating  subsection  (c)  as  "(c) 

aiding  a  new  subsection  (c)  (2)  to 

■'  ows: 

Not  withstanding  any  other  provision 

whenever   the   Federal    Home   Loan 

shall   appoint  a  receiver  other 

conservator  of  any  Insured  Federal  as- 

l^ereafter  closed.   It  shall   appoint 

tlon  as  receiver.";  and 
aiding  a  new  subsection  (c)(3)  to 
folljws: 

Not  withstanding  any  other  provision 

effec  tlve  January  1.  1985.  whenever  the 

Ci  edit  Union  Administration  Board 

appoi  It  a  receiver  of  any  Insured  F*d- 

unlon  thereafter  closed,  it  shall 

Corporation  as  receiver." 

11  (d I  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
(12  use  1821(d))  is  amended— 
s  rlklng  out  "bank"  in  the  three 
wfilch  It  appears  In  the  first  sen- 
inserting    "institution"    In    lieu 

sfrlklng  out  "pursuant  to  section 

Revised  Statutes  (U.S.C..  title  12. 

the  first  sentence; 

Inserting  after  "national  banks."  In 

ser  tence  the  following:  "Federal  as- 

ir  Federal  credit   unions  as  the 

be  "; 

St  iklng  out  "the  period  of  adver- 
m4ae  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  sec- 
Revised  Statutes."  In  the  third 
inserting  "any  necessary  period 
advertise!  nent."  In  lieu  thereof; 

St;  Iklng  out  "or  District  bank"  In 

lentence  and  Inserting  ".  a  Fed- 

assoclaljon.  or  a  Federal  credit  union,  as 

In  lieu  thereof; 

ln<;  out  "bank"  in  the  fourth 

Inserting  "Institution"  in  lieu 


in  1 


tilklr 
».n  I 


stifklng  out  "or  the  Comotroller  of 

In  the  fourth  sentence  and 

he  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Rome  Loan  Bank  Po!<rrl.  or  the 

Qredlt      Union      Administration 

leu  thereof. 

life)   of  the  PedP'-al  Deoosit 
^ct      (12     U.S.C.     1821(e))      Is 


sticking  out  "bank  (except  a  DIs- 

in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 

flna^iclal  institution"  In  lieu  there- 


(2)  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  last 
(third)  place  it  appears  In  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  "institution"  in  lieu  thereof; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  the  first  and 
third  places  It  appears  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  "financial  institution" 
in  lieu  thereof. 

(f)  Section  11(f)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821(f))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "bank"  in  the  fourth 
place  in  which  it  appears  and  Inserting  "in- 
stitution" In  lieu  thereof;   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  the  first  and 
fourth  places  in  which  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "financial  Institution"  In  lieu  there- 
of; 

(g)  Section  11(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821(g))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  District  bank"  in 
the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  "Federal  as- 
sociation or  Federal  credit  union"  In  lieu 
thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "bank"  in  the  third 
place  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence  and  in 
the  first  place  It  appears  In  the  second  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  "financial  institution" 
In  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  the  second 
place  it  appears  In  the  second  sentence  and 
Inserting  "Institution"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(4)  by  striking  out  ":  Provided,  That,  with 
respect  to  any  bank  which  closes  after  May 
25,  1938.  the"  In  the  third  sentence  and  in- 
serting ".  The"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(5)  by  striking  out  ":  Provided  further. 
That  the"  In  the  fourth  sentence  and  insert- 
ing ".  The"  In   lieu  thereof; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "bank"  in  the  first 
place  It  appears  in  the  third  sentence  and  in 
the  first  place  it  appears  in  the  fifth  sen- 
tence and  inserting  "financial  Institution" 
In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(7)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  the  second 
place  It  appears  In  the  third  sentence  and 
In  the  first  and  second  places  In  which  it 
appears  In  the  fourth  sentence  and  Inserting 
"Institution"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(h)  Section  11(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821(h))  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "bank"  the  first 
place  It  appears  In  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "or  an  Insured  association."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "bank"  in  the  second 
and  fourth  places  In  which  it  appears  In  the 
first  sentence  and  In  every  place  It  appears 
In  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  "Insti- 
tution" In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  "bank"  In  the  second 
place  In  which  It  appears  In  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "or  a  new  Federal  associa- 
tion". 

(1)  Section  11(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821(1))  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  strllkng  out  "national  banking  as- 
sociations" In  the  fourth  sentence  and  In- 
serting "a  national  bank  or  a  federal  associa- 
tion" In  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  In  the  eighth  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: "or  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
as  the  case  may  be"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  the  first  and 
third  sentences  and  Inserting  "Institution" 
In  lieu  thereof; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  the  first 
place  In  which  It  appears  In  the  fourth  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  "Institution"  In  lieu 
thereof; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  the  first  and 
second  places  In  which  It  appears  In  the  fifth 
sentence  and  Inserting  "Institution"  In  lieu 
thereof; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  the  fifth  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  "financial  institution" 
In  lieu  thereof: 


"bank"  in  the  eighth 
"Institution"  In  lieu 

"bank"  in  the  ninth 
"institution"  In  lieu 


(7)  by  striking  out  "bank"  in  the  first 
place  in  which  it  appears  in  the  sixth  sen- 
tence and  inserting  "institution"  in  lieu 
thereof: 

(8)  by  striking  out  "bank"  in  the  first 
place  in  which  It  appears  in  the  sixth  sen- 
tence and  inserting  "financial  institution" 
in  lieu  thereof; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "bank"  in  the  first 
place  in  which  it  appears  in  the  seventh 
sentence  and  inserting  "institution"  in  lieu 
thereof; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  the  second 
place  m  which  it  appears  in  the  seventh 
sentence  and  inserting  "financial  institu- 
tion" In  lieu  thereof; 

(11)  by  striking  out 
sentence  and  inserting 
thereof;  and 

(12)  by  striking  out 
sentence  and  inserting 
thereof. 

(J)  Section  11  (J)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.3  C.  1821  (j) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "bank"  in  every  place  In 
which  It  appears  and  Inserting  "Institution" 
in  Ueu  thereof. 

(k)  Section  ll(k)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  182l(k))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "but  In  no  event  less 
than  that  required  by  section  5138  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (U.S.C..  title 
12,  sec.  51),"  in  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  by  deleting  the  second  sentence: 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  in  the  second  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board"; 

(4)  by  inserting  after  "national  bank"  in 
the  first  place  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
second  sentence  the  following:  "or  a  Federal 
association,  as  the  case  may  be."; 

(5)  by  Inserting  after  "national  bank"  in 
the  second  place  it  appears  in  the  second 
sentence  the  following:  "or  a  Federal  associ- 
ation"; 

(6)  by  Inserting  after  "national  bank"  in 
the  third  place  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
second  sentence  the  following:  "or  Federal 
association,  as  the  case  may  be."; 

(7)  by  Inserting  after  "national  bank"  In 
the  third  sentence  the  following:  "or  a  Fed- 
eral association"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "national  bank"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  "financial  In- 
stitution" In  Ueu  thereof; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  the  three 
places  in  which  It  appears  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  "institution"  In  Ueu 
thereof; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "he  shall  Issue  to  the 
bank"  In  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting 
"the  Institution  shall  be  granted"  In  lieu 
thereof; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  the  first, 
fourth,  and  fifth  places  In  which  It  appears 
and  Inserting  "institution"  in  Ueu  thereof- 
and 

(12)  by  striking  out  "bank"  in  the  first 
place  In  which  it  appears  In  the  third  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  "institution"  in  Ueu 
thereof. 

(1)  Section  11(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821(1))  Is 
amended — 


">  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence 
thereof; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "Comptroller  cf  the 
Currency"  In  the  first  place  In  which  it  ap- 
nears  In  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
"or   the   Federal    Home   Loan    Bank    Board 
whichever  Is  appropriate"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  In  the  second  place  In  which  It 
aonears  In  the  second  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: "or  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  the  third 
place  in  which  It  appears  In  the  first  sen- 
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tence  and  inserting   "financial   institution" 
in  lieu  thereof; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  every  place 
In  which  It  appears  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  "InstltuUon"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "bank"  in  the  second 
place  In  which  it  appears  In  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  "financial  insUtutlon' 
m  Ueu  thereof;  and 

(7)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  every  place 
in  which  it  appears  In  the  second  and  third 
sentences  and  Inserting  "institution"  in  Ueu 
thereof.  _  ^ 

Sic.  125.  (a)  Section  12(a)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1822(a))  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "or  District 
bank"  and  Inserting  "Federal  association,  or 
Federal  credit  union,"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  12(b)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance     Act      (12     U.S.C.      1822  (b))      is 

amended —  ^    ^    ^      j 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  the  first  and 
third  places  In  which  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing "Institution"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  every  place 
In  which  It  appears  and  Inserting  "financial 
institution"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

(c)  Section  12(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1822(c))  Is 
amended —  • 

(1)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  the  second 
place  In  which  It  appears  and  Inserting  "fi- 
nancial Institution"  m  Ueu  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  every  place 
In  which  It  appears  and  Inserting  "Institu- 
tion" In  Ueu  thereof. 

(d)  Section  12(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1822(d))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  every 
place  m  which  it  appears  and  Inserting  "In- 
stitution" In  Ueu  thereof. 

(e)  Section  12(e)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1822(e))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  the  fourth 
and  sixth  places  In  which  It  appears  and  In- 
serting "financial  institution"  in  Ueu 
thereof;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  every  place 
In  which  It  appears  and  Inserting  "Institu- 
tion" in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  126.  (a)  Section  13(b)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823(b)) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  places  it  aopears  In 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  "financial 
Institution"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(2)  by  striking  out  "banks"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  "financial  Institutions" 
In  Ueu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  13(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823(c) )  Is  amended 
to  read : 

"(c)(1)  In  order  to  reopen  a  closed  Insured 
financial  institution  or.  when  the  Corpora- 
tion has  determined  that  an  Insured  finan- 
cial Institution  is  in  danger  of  closing,  in 
order  to  prevent  such  closing,  the  Corpora- 
tion. In  the  discretion  of  its  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. Is  authorized  to  make  loans  to,  or 
purchase  the  assets  of.  or  make  deposits  in. 
such  Insured  financial  Institution,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors may  prescribe,  when  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  the  financial  Institution  is  essential 
to  provide  adequate  banking  service  In  the 
community. 

"(2)  Whenever  severe  financial  conditions 
exist  which  threaten  the  stability  of  a  signif- 
icant number  of  Insured  financial  institu- 
tions, the  Corporation.  In  the  discretion  of 
its  Board  of  Directors,  is  authorized  to  make 
loans  to,  or  purchase  the  assets  of  or  make 
deposits  in,  any  insured  financial  institution 
so  threatened,  upoi  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  prescribe. 
If  It  Is  probable  such  action  wUl  substantially 
reduce  the  risk  of  loss  or  avert  a  threatened 
loss  to  the  Corporation. 


"(3)  Any  loans  and  deposits  made  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  may 
be  in  subordination  to  the  rights  of  deposi- 
tors and  other  creditors.". 

(c)  Section  13(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823(d))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "banks"  each  place  It 
appears  in  the  first  and  second  sentences  and 
inserting  "financial  institutions"  in  Ueu 
thereof: 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence- 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "bank"  and  "banks"  In 
the  fourth  sentence  and  Inserting  "financial 
Institution"  and  "financial  Institutions",  re- 
spectively, In  Ueu  thereof. 

(d)  Sections  13(e)  and  (f)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  D.S.C.  1823(e) 
and  (f) )  are  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  paragraph  of 
section  13(e)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof: 
"(e)  (1)  Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  such  action  will  reduce 
the  risk  of  loss  or  avert  a  threatened  loss  to 
the  Corporation  and  wUl  facilitate  a  merger 
or  consolidation  of  an  Insured  financial  In- 
stitution with  another  insured  financial  In- 
stitution or  will  facilitate  the  sale  of  the 
assets  of  an  open  or  closed  Insured  financial 
Institution  to  and  assumption  of  Its  llabUl- 
tles  by  another  insured  financial  institution, 
the  Corporation  may,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  It  may  determine,  make  loans 
secured  In  whole  or  In  part  by  assets  of  an 
open  or  closed  Insured  financial  Institution, 
which  loans  may  be  In  subordination  to  the 
rights  of  depositors  and  other  creditors,  or 
the  (Corporation  may  purchase  any  such  as- 
sets or  may  guarantee  any  other  insured 
financial  Institution  against  loss  by  reason 
of  Its  assuming  the  llabUltles  and  purchas- 
ing the  assets  of  an  open  or  closed  Insured 
financial  Institution.  Any  Insured  national 
bank.  Insured  Federal  aaeoclatlon.  District 
bank,  or  the  Corporation  as  receiver  thereof, 
is  authorised  to  contract  for  such  sales  or 
loans  and  to  pledge  any  assets  of  the  finan- 
cial Institution  to  secure  such  loans. 

"2(A)  As  used  In  this  paragraph  (2) — (I) 
the  term  'Receiver'  shall  mean  the  Corpora- 
tion when  It  has  been  appointed  the  receiver 
of  a  cloeed  insured  bank;  (11)  the  term  'In- 
sured depository  institution"  shall  mean  an 
Insured  bank  or  an  Insured  association;  (HI) 
the  term  'existing  In-State  Insured  deposi- 
tory Institution'  shall  mean  an  Insured  de- 
pository institution  that  Is  chartered  in  the 
same  State  as  the  State  In  which  the  closed 
bank  was  chartered;  (Iv)  the  term  'in-State 
bank  holding  company'  shall  mean  a  bank 
holding  company  whose  banking  subsidiar- 
ies' operations  are  principally  conducted  In 
the  same  State  as  the  SUte  In  which  the 
closed  bank  was  chartered:  and  (v)  the  term 
•out-of-state  bank  or  bank  holding  com- 
pany" shall  mean  an  insured  bank  having  Its 
principal  place  of  banking  business  In  a 
SUte  other  than  the  State  In  which  the 
closed  bank  was  chartered  or  a  bank  holding 
company  whose  banking  subsidiaries"  oper- 
ations are  principally  conducted  In  a  State 
other  than  the  State  In  which  the  closed 
bank  was  chartered. 

"(B)  Whenever  an  Insured  bank  that  had 
total  assets  equal  to  or  greater  than  0.12 
percent  of  aggregate  assets  In  domestic 
(U.S.)  offices  of  Insured  banks  (as  deter- 
mined from  the  most  recently  complied 
Reports  of  Condition  filed  by  Insured  banks) 
is  closed  and  the  Corporation  Is  appointed 
receiver,  then,  the  Receiver  may.  In  Its  dis- 
cretion and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  It  may  determine,  and  with  such  approvals 
as  may  elsewhere  be  required  by  any  State 
or  Federal  courts  and  supervisory  agencies, 
sell  assets  of  the  closed  bank  to  and  arrange 
for  the  assumption  of  the  llabUltles  of  the 
closed  bank  by  an  Insured  depository  Insti- 
tution located  In  the  same  State  as  that  In 


which  the  closed  bank  was  chartered  but 
owned  by  an  out-of -State  Insured  depository 
Institution,  bank  holding  company  or  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  compkny.  Notwith- 
standing subsection  (d)  of  Section  3  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  State  or  Federal,  the 
acquiring  institution  is  authorized  to  be 
and  shall  be  operated  as  a  subsidiary;  except 
that  an  insured  depository  institution  may 
operate  the  assuming  Institution  as  a  sub- 
sidiary only  if  specifically  authorized  by  law 
other  than  this  paragraph.  The  expiration 
of  the  effectiveness  of  this  paragraph  2  shall 
have  no  effect  on  the  continued  legality  of 
any  sale  or  operation  authorized  while  it  was 
effective. 

"(C)  In  determining  whether  to  arrange 
a  sale  of  assets  and  assumption  of  liabilities 
of  a  closed  Insured  bank  under  the  authority 
of  this  paragraph  ( 2 ) ,  the  Receiver  may  soli- 
cit such  offers  as  is  practicable  from  any 
prospective  purchasers  it  determines.  In  Its 
sole  discretion,  axe  both  qualified  and  capa- 
ble of  acquiring  the  assets  and  the  liabilities 
of  the  closed  bank. 

"(I)  If.  after  receiving  offers,  the  highest 
acceptable  offer  is  from  a  subsidiary  of  an 
out-of-state  depository  Institution  or  hold- 
ing company,  the  Receiver  shall  permit  the 
highest  acceptable  offeror  of  any  existing  In- 
State  Insured  depository  Institutions  and 
subsidiaries  of  in-State  holding  com^panles 
to  submit  a  new  offer  for  the  assets  and  Ua- 
blUtles  of  the  closed  bank.  If  this  Institu- 
tion reoffers  a  greater  amount  than  the 
previous  highest  acceptable  offer,  then  the 
Receiver  shall  sell  the  assets  and  transfer 
the  liabilities  of  the  closed  bank  to  that 
Institution. 

"(11)  If  there  Is  no  acceptable  offer  re- 
ceived from  an  existing  In-State  Institution 
or  subsidiary  of  an  In-State  holding  com- 
pany or  if  there  Is  no  reoffer  greater  than 
the  highest  acceptable  offer,  then  the  Re- 
ceiver shall  permit  the  highest  acceptable 
offeror  of  the  subsidiaries  of  the  insured  de- 
pository Institution  chartered  in  States  ad- 
joining the  State  in  which  the  closed  bank 
was  chartered  and  holding  companies  whose 
financial  subsidiaries'  operations  are  prin- 
cipally conducted  In  States  adjoining  the 
State  In  which  the  closed  bank  was  char- 
tered (if  its  offer  was  not  the  highest  re- 
ceived by  the  Blecelver)  to  make  a  new  offer 
for  the  assete  and  llabUltles  of  the  closed 
bank.  If  this  subsidiary  reoffers  a  greater 
amount  than  the  previous  highest  accepta- 
ble offer  then  the  Receiver  shall  sell  the  as- 
sets and  transfer  the  liabilities  of  the  closed 
bank  to  that  Institution. 

"(HI)  If  no  offer  under  subparagraphs  (I) 
or  (11)  Is  received  which  exceeds  the  original 
highest  acceptable  offer,  then  the  Receiver 
shall  sell  the  assets  and  transfer  the  liabil- 
ities of  the  closed  bank  to  the  highest  ac- 
ceptable offeror. 

"(D)  In  making  a  determination  to  solicit 
offers  under  subparagraph  (C).  the  State 
bank  supervisor  of  the  State  In  which  the 
closed  Insured  bank  was  chartered  shall  be 
consulted.  The  State  bank  supervisor  shall 
be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity,  and  In 
no  instance  a  period  of  less  than  twenty-four 
hours,  to  object  to  the  use  of  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  (2) .  If  the  State  supervslor 
objects,  the  Receiver  may  use  the  authority 
of  this  paragraph  (2)  only  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Board  of 
Directors  shall  provide  to  the  State  super- 
visor, as  soon  as  practicable,  a  written  cer- 
tification of  Its  determination. 

"(E)  The  Receiver  shall  not  make  any  sale 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (2)  — 
(1)  which  would  result  In  a  monopoly,  or 
which  would  be  in  furtherance  of  any  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  or  to 
attempt  to  monopolize  the  business  of  bank- 
ing in  any  part  of  the  United  States;  or  (U) 
whose  effect  In  any  section  of  the  country 
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bstantlally  to  lessen  competition. 

to  create  a  monopoly,  or  which  In 

manner  would  be  In  restraint  of 

unless  It  finds  that  the  antlcompetl- 

of  the  proposed  transaction  are 

oi^twelghed  In  the  public  interest  by 

:e   effect    of    the    transaction    In 

convenience  and  needs  of  the 

to  be  served. 

Nothing  contained  In  this  paragraph 

construed  to  limit  the  Corpora- 

ers  In  paragraph    (1)    to  assist  a 

1  under  this  paragraph.": 

striking  out  "bank"  each  place  It 

I  the  second  paragraph  of  Section 

unended  and  Inserting  "financial 

"  In  lieu  thereof:  and 

Striking  out  the  language  In  section 

Inserting  the  second  paragraph  of 

thereof. 

13(g)    of  the  Federal  Deposit 

Act  (13  U.S.C.  1833(g) )  Is  amended 

5  out  "bank"  the  first  and  second 

appears   and    Inserting   "financial 

"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Section  14  of  the  Federal  Def)oslt 
Act  Is  amended — 
c  hanging  the  last  sentence  to  read : 
rrom  and  repayments  to  the  Treas- 
treated  as  public-debt  transac- 
Onlted  States.":  and 
iddlng  at  the  end  a  new  sentence 
"This  section  shall  not  prevent  the 
from  borrowing  from  any  Fed- 
Bank   or   Federal   Home  Loan 
ich  t.erms  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
directors  of  the  Corporation  and 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
or  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
appropriate." 
SecUon  15  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Act   (12  US.C.   1825)    Is  amended 
the  first  sentence  of  the  section 
Section  16  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
*ct  (12  O.S.C.  1826)  Is  repealed 
Section  17(b)  of  the  Federal  De- 
Act   (12  US.C.   1837(b))    is 
.   deleting  the  fifth  sentence 
Section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Act  (13  use   1828)  Is  amended— 
striking  out  "bank"  each  place  it 
•  subsecUons  (a)   and  (b)   and  In- 
■  "  Institution"  In  lieu  there- 


Insu:  ance 

by 


fli  anclal 


striking  out  "bank  or"  in  clause  (A) 

(c)(1)    and  Inserting  "flnan- 

thereof; 

striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 

■•-1  (A)  of  subsection  (c)(1)  and 

following:    "or    other    Instltu- 

irlklng  out  "bank  or"  in  clause 
biectlon  (c)(1)  and  Inserting  "fi. 
n  lieu  thereof; 

sljrlklng  out  the  semicolon  at  the 

(B)  of  subsection  (c)(1)   and 

following:    "or    other    Instltu- 

st^lklng  out  "bank  or  Institution" 
)  of  subsection  (C)  of  subsec- 
and  inserting  "financial  instltu- 
institution"  m  lieu  thereof- 
ting  out  "bank."  the  last  place 
clause  (C)  of  subsection  (c)(1) 
'  "financial  Institution."  in  lieu 

stalking  out  "bank"  each  place  it 
subsection   (c)(2)   and  Inserting 
institution"  in  lieu  thereof- 

Ing  out  "bank"  the  first'  place 

clause   (C)   of  subsection   (c) 

lisertlng    "institution"    in    lieu 

^rlklng  out  "bank"  the  second 

^ars  In  clause  (C)  of  subsection 

Inserting   "Institution"   lu   lieu 


St:  iklng 


app  ears 


sf-lklng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (c)  (3)   and  In- 
semicolon  in  lieu  thereof- 


(13)  by  adding  after  clause  (C)  of  subsec- 
tion   (c)(2)    the   following: 

"(D)  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
If  the  acquiring,  assuming,  or  resulting  In- 
stitution Is  to  be  a  Federal  association." 

(13)  by  adding  after  the  last  clause  of  sub- 
section (c)(2)  the  following  paragraph: 
"Prior  written  approval  shall  not  be  required 
under  this  subsection,  however,  of  a  pro- 
posed transaction  If  one  of  the  parties  Is  a 
bank  or  other  corporation  that  Is  nonoperat- 
ing  and  newly  chartered,  the  proposed  trans- 
action Is  pro  forma  and  In  Itself  of  no 
significant  under  the  factors  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (5).  but  Is  employed  as  a  means 
to  facilitate,  and  Its  consummation  Is  con- 
ditioned upon,  the  lawful  acquisition  of 
bank  stock  or  of  the  stock  of  a  savings  and 
loan  association,  which  acquisition  Is  the 
subject  of  an  application  under  section  3  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
use.  1842)  or  under  section  408  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a).  and 
the  material  details  of  the  proposed  transac- 
tion are  fully  disclosed  In  that  application." 

(14)  by  striking  out  "banks"  the  first 
place  It  appears  in  subsection  (c)(3)  and 
Inserting  "institutions"  In  lieu  thereof: 

(15)  by  striking  out  "banks"  In  clause  (D) 
of  subsection  (c)(3)  and  inserting  "Institu- 
tions" In  lieu  thereof: 

(16)  by  striking  out  "banks"  the  first 
place  It  appears  In  subsection  (c)(4)  and 
Inserting  "financial  Institutions"  In  lieu 
thereof; 

(17)  by  striking  out  "request  reports"  the 
first  place  It  appears  In  subsection  (c)  (4)  and 
Inserting  "request  a  report"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(18)  by  Inserting  a  period  after  "Attorney 
General"  the  first  place  It  appears  In  sub- 
section (c)(4)  and  by  striking  out  "and  the 
other  two  banking  agencies  referred  to  In 
this  subsection.": 

(19)  by  striking  out  "reports"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  subsection  (c)(4)  and  in- 
serting "report"  In  lieu  thereof: 

(20)  by  striking  out  "they  are"  In  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  (4)  and 
Inserting  "It  Is"  In  lieu  thereof: 

(21)  by  striking  out  "and  the  other  two 
banking  agencies"  In  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  (4); 

(22)  by  striking  out  "the  business  of 
banking"  in  clause  (A)  of  subsection  (c)  (5) 
and  Inserting  "any  part  of  trade  or  com- 
merce" In  lieu  thereof: 

(23)  by  striking  out  "banks"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  subsection  (c)(6)  and  In- 
serting "Institutions"  In  lieu  thereof: 

(24)  by  striking  out  "reports  on  the  com- 
petitive factors  have"  In  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (c)  (6)  and  Inserting  "the  com- 
petitive factors  report  has"  In  lieu  thereof: 

(25)  by  striking  out  "and  the  other  two 
banking  agencies"  In  the  third  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  (6); 

(26)  by  striking  out  "reports"  in  the  third 
sentence  of  subsection  (c)  (6)  and  Inserting 
"a  report"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(27)  by  striking  out  "banking"  the  last 
place  It  appears  In  clause  (D)  of  subsection 
(c)(7): 

(28)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)(9) 
and  (c)  ( 10) .  which  are  hereby  repealed; 

(29)  by  redesignating  subsection  "(c) 
(11)  "as  subsection  "(c)  (10)"; 

(30)  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  first  and 
third  places  It  appears  In  subsection  (d)  (1) 
and  the  first  place  It  appears  In  subsection 
(d)(2)  and  Inserting  "financial  Institution" 
In  lieu  thereof; 

(31)  by  striking  out  "bank"  each  place  It 
appears  In  subsection  (e)  and  Inserting 
"financial  Institution"  In  Ueu  thereof; 

(33)  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  first,  third 
and  fourth  places  It  appears  In  subsection 

(f)  and  inserUng  "financial  Institution"  In 
lieu  thereof: 

(33)  by  striking  out  "banks"  In  subsection 

(g)  (1)  the  first  place  It  appears  in  the  first 


sentence  and  the  first  place  It  appears  In 
the  tenth  sentence  and  inserting  "financial 
Institutions"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(34)  by  striking  out  "banks"  In  subsec- 
tion (g)(1)  as  It  appears  in  the  fifth  sen- 
tence and.  at  the  lasi  place  It  appears  In  the 
seventh  sentence,  and  Inserting  "financial 
InstltuUons"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(35)  by  striking  out  "bank"  at  the  place  It 
appears  In  the  eighth  sentence  of  subsection 
(g)(1)  and  Inserting  "Institution"  in  Ueu 
thereof; 

(36)  by  striking  out  "bank"  at  the  places 
It  appears  in  the  twelfth  sentence  of  sub- 
section (g)(1)  and  inserting  "financial  in- 
stitution" In  lieu  thereof: 

(37)  by  striking  out  "bank"  at  the  places 
It  appears  In  subsection  (q)(3)  and  Insert- 
ing "financial  Institution"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(38)  by  striking  out  the  ninth  and 
eleventh  sentences  of  subsection   (g)(1): 

(39)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  subsection 
(h)  and  InserUng  "financial  Institution"  In 
lieu  thereof; 

(40)  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  first  place 
it.  appears  In  suosectlon  (l)(i)  and  insert- 
ing "financial  institution"  in  lieu  thereof 

(41)  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  first  three 
places  It  appears  In  subsection  (I)  (3)  and 
Inserting  "financial  Institution"  In  Ueu 
thereof; 

(42)  by  striking  out  "banks"  and  Inserting 
bank"  In  lieu  thereof  In  clause  (Bi  of  sub- 
section (I)  (3);  ' 

(43)  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  second 
place  It  appears  In  clause  (C)  of  subsec- 
tion (I)  (3)  and  Inserting  "financial  Institu- 
tion   In  lieu  thereof; 

(44)  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  first  place 
It  appears  m  subsection  (1)  (3)  and  Inserting 

financial  Institution"  in  lieu  thereof- 
(46)  by  striking  out  "bank  or  Institution" 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (I)  (3)   and  Insert- 
ing •  financial  Institution  or  other  Institu- 
tion." In  lieu  thereof: 

(46)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  clause  (A) 
of  subsection  (I)  (4)  and  lnsert;lng  "Institu- 
tion" In  lieu  thereof:  "^wm 

(47)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (J)  (i)  the  first,  sec- 
ond fourth  and  seventh  places  It  appears 
and  Inserting  "financial  Institution"  In  lieu 
thereof; 

(48)  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  fifth  place 
It  appears  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(J)(l)  and  Inserting  "institution"  in  lieu 
thereof: 

(49)  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  fourth 
??,,«>  "*  P'"''**  "  appears  in  subsection 
(J)  (2)  and  Inserting  "financial  Institution" 
In  lieu  thereof: 

(60)  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  two  places 
It  appears  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsecUon 
(J)  (3)  (A)  and  Inserting  "financial  InsUtu- 
tlon  ■  In  lieu  thereof; 

(61)  oy  striking  out  "member  bank"  in 
subsection  (J)(3)(B)  and  inserting  "insti- 
tution" In  lieu  thereof: 

(62)  by  striking  out  "bank"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (J)  (3)  (C)  and  In- 
serting "financial  institution"  in  lieu 
thereof; 

(53)  by  striking  out  "bank"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (J)  (3)  (D)  and  In  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (J)(3)(E)  and 
Inserting  "financial  Institution"  In  lieu 
thereof; 


(54)  by  striking  out  "bank"  each  place 
It  appears  In  subsection  (k)  and  Inserting 
"financial  Institution"  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
first  place  It  aopears.  and  by  Inserting  "In- 
sUtutlon"  In  Ueu  thereof  tiie  second,  third 
and  fourth  place  It  appears: 

(66)  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  first  place 
It  appears  In  subsecOon  (1)  and  Inserting 
"financial  Institution"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(66)  by  striking  out  "banks"  the  first  place 
It  appears  In  subsection  (i)  and  Inserting 
"Institutions"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

Sec.  133.  SecUon  19  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
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Insurance  Act  (13  VB.C.  1828)   Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  Except  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  appropriate  Federal  financial 
Institution  agency,  no  person  shall  serve 
as  a  director  or  officer  of  any  Insured  fi- 
nancial Institution  who  has  been  con- 
victed, or  who  Is  hereafter  convicted,  of  any 
criminal  offense  involving  dishonesty  or 
breach  of  trust  which  Is  punishable  by  Im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year 
under  State  or  Federal  law. 

"(b)  Any  person  whose  employment  Is  pro- 
hibited pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  may  re- 
quest In  writing  an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  appropriate  agency  to  show  that 
his  or  her  employment  does  not,  or  Is  not 
Ukely,  to  pose  a  threat  to  the  Interests  of 
an  Institution  In  general.  Upon  receipt  of 
any  such  request,  the  appropriate  Federal 
financial  Institution  agency  within  a  reason- 
able period  shall  provide  the  Individual  with 
a  bearing,  the  agency  shall  notify  the  Indi- 
vidual of  Its  determination  whether  the  In- 
dividual may  be  employed  by  a  s{>eclflc  fi- 
nancial Institution.  Such  notification  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  basis  for  the 
agency's  decision.  If  adverse  to  the  Indi- 
vidual. 

"(c)(1)  Pot  each  wlUful  violation  of  the 
prohibition  contained  In  paragraph  (a).  tJie 
financial  institution  Involved  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  tl.OOO 
for  each  day  this  prohibition  Is  violated.  The 
penalty  shall  be  assessed  and  coUected  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  financial  Institution 
agency  by  written  notice. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  the  appropriate  Federal  financial  In- 
stitution agency  shall  take  Into  account  the 
appropriateness  of  tbe  penalty  with  respect 
to  the  size  of  financial  resoiu-ces  and  good 
faith  of  the  insured  financial  Institution,  the 
gravity  of  the  violation,  the  history  of  pre- 
vious violations,  and  such  other  matters  as 
justice  may  require. 

"(3)  The  Insured  financial  Institution  as- 
sessed shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
agency  hearing,  upon  request  made  within 
ten  days  after  Issuance  of  the  notice  of  as- 
sessment. In  such  hearing  all  Issues  shall  be 
determined  on  the  record  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  6.  United  States  Code.  The 
agency  determination  shall  be  made  by  final 
order  which  may  be  reviewed  only  as  pro- 
vided In  subparagraph  (4) .  If  no  hearing  Is 
requested  as  herein  provided,  the  assessment 
shall  constitute  a  final  and  unappealable 
order. 

"(4)  Any  Insured  financial  Institution 
against  whom  an  order  Imposing  a  civil 
money  pensilty  has  been  entered  after  agency 
hearing  under  this  section  may  obtam  review 
by  tbe  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  the  home  office  of  the  In- 
sured bank  Is  located,  or  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit,  by  filing  a  notice  of  appeal  In 
such  court  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of 
such  order,  and  simultaneously  sending 
a  copy  of  such  notice  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mall  to  the  appropriate  Federal  financial 
Institution  agency.  The  agency  shall  prompt- 
ly certify  and  file  In  such  Court  the  record 
upon  which  the  penalty  was  Imposed,  as 
provided  In  section  3112  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  The  findings  of  the  agency  shall 
be  set  aside  If  found  to  be  unsupported  by 
substantial  e-vldence  as  provided  by  section 
706(3)  (E)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

"(5)  If  any  Insured  financial  Institution 
falls  to  pay  an  assessment  after  It  has  become 
a  final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
court  ol  appeals  has  entered  final  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  agency,  the  agency  shall  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General,  who 
shall  recover  the  amount  assessed  by  action 
In  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court.  In  such  action,  the  validity  and  ap- 
propriateness of  the  final  order  Imposing 
the  penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 


"(6)  All  penalties  collected  \mder  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes.  (d)  Each 
Federal  financial  Institution  agency  shall 
promulgate  regulations  establishing  proce- 
dures necessary  to  Implement  this  section." 

Sec.  133.  (a)  Section  20  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.8.C.  1829a)  Is 
amended  by  replacing  the  words  "a  State 
nonmember  Insured  bank"  every  place  they 
may  appear  with  the  words  "an  Insured  fi- 
nancial   Institution". 

(b)  Paragraph  (b)  of  section  20  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  US.C. 
1829a(b) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(b)  An  Insured  financial  Institution  may 
not  permit— (1)  the  use  of  any  part  of  Its 
own  offices  by  any  person  for  any  purpose 
forbidden  to  the  Institution  under  sub- 
section (a),  or  (2)  direct  access  by  the  pub- 
lic from  any  of  its  own  offices  to  any  premises 
used  by  any  person  for  any  purpose  for- 
bidden to  the  Institution  under  subsecUon 
(a)." 

(c)  Paragraph  (d)  of  section  20  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  US.C. 
I829a(d) )  Is  amended  by  removing  the  word 
"banking"  after  the  word  "lawful". 

(d)  Paragraph  (e)  of  section  20  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  UB.C. 
1829a(e) )  Is  amended  by  removing  the  words 
"Board  of  Directors"  and  replacing  them  with 
the  words  -appropriate  Federal  financial  In- 
stitution agencies". 

Sec.  134.  Section  21  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  US.C.  1829b)  Is  amended 
by  replacing  the  word  "bank"  wherever  it 
may  appear  with  the  word  "financial  Institu- 
tions". „ 

Sec.  135.  Section  22  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  association"  after 
"nonmember  banks":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "banks"  and  "bank" 
when  they  appear  and  Inserting  "financial 
Institutions"  and  "financial  institution",  re- 
spectively. In  Ueu  thereof. 

Sec  136.  Section  25  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1831b)  Is  amended 
by  replacing  the  words  "insured  banks ' 
wherever  they  appear  with  the  words  "in- 
sured financial  Institutions"  and  by  replacing 
the  word  "bank"  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (a)  and  In  the  second 
sentence  In  paragraph  (a)  with  the  word 
"institution". 

Sec.  137.  Section  26  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  US.C.  1831c)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec  138.  (a)  Section  27(a)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  US.C.  1831d)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "banks.  Including  In- 
sured savlnes  banks  and  insured  mutual  sav- 
ings banks."  and  inserting  •financial  Institu- 
tions" In  lieu  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "bank"  the  first,  third, 
sixth,  and  eighth  place  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing "financial  institution"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  27(b)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  US.C.  1831d)  is  amended 
bv  strikinK  out  "bank"  the  first  and  third 
places  It  appears  and  inserting  "financial  In- 
stitution" In  Ueu  thereof. 

Sec.  139  The  Federal  Deposit  insurance  Act 
Is  amended  bv  adding  a  new  section  28  which 
shall  read  as  follows: 


"Sec  28.  (a)  The  time  and  savings  deposits 
held  by  Insured  financial  Institutions,  to  the 
extent  they  are  Insured  by  the  Corporation, 
shall  be  lawful  Investments  and  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  securities  for  all  public  funds  of  the 
United  States,  fiduciary  and  trust  funds 
under  the  authority  or  control  of  the  United 
States  or  any  officer  or  officers  thereof,  and 
for  the  funds  of  all  corporations  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  (subject 
to  any  regulatory  authority  otherwise  appli- 
cable), regardless  of  any  limitation  of  law 
upon  the  investment  of  any  such  funds  or 


upon  the  acceptance  of  security  for  the  In- 
vestment or  deposit  of  any  such  funds. 

"(b)  Any  insured  financial  institution  may 
be  a  depositary  of  public  money  and  may 
be  employed  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  United 
StaUs.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  deposit  public  money  in  any 
insured  financial  institution,  and  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  any  insured  financial  institution 
to  become  depositaries  or  public  money  and 
fiscal  agenu  of  the  United  States.  Each  m- 
sured  financial  Institution  shall  perform 
all  reasonable  duties  as  depositaries  of  pub- 
lic money  and  fiscal  agent  of  the  United 
States  as  may  be  required  of  it  including 
services  In  connection  with  the  coUectlon  of 
taxes  and  other  obligations  owed  the  United 
States." 

Sec   140.  This  title  shall   be  effective  on 
January  1.  1983. 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 
Sec.  201.  EffecUve  January  1.  1983.  sec- 
Uons  401  through  407  and  sections  409 
through  414  ol  the  National  Housmg  Act  (12 
use.  1724-1730.  1730b-1730g)  are  repealed. 
Se'-.  202.  Section  408  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  use.  1730a)  shaU  be  amended 
by  replacing  the  word  "Corporation"  wher- 
ever it  appears  with  the  word  "Board". 

Sec  203.  Section  408(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  US.C.  1730a(a)(l) 
(A) )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Insured  institution'  shall  mean  an 
•Insured  association'  as  defined  In  section  3 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
US.C.  1813);" 

Sec  20i.  Section  408(a)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(a)  (1) 
(B)  )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(B)  •uninsured  institution'  means  any 
association,  the  accounts  of  which  are  not 
insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation;" 

Sec  205.  Section  408(a)  (1)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730(a)(1) 
(O)  Is  amended  by  replacing  the  words 
-Federal  Savings  and  Loan"  with  the  words 
-'Federal  Deposit". 

Sec  206.  Section  408(a)  (1)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(a)(l))  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  word  "and"  after 
paragraph  (I),  replacing  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (J)  with  ":  and"  and  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (K)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(K)  'Board'  means  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board". 

SEC  207.  Section  408(b)  (1)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(b)(l))  to 
amended  by  revising  the  first  sentence  In  the 
section  to  read  as  follows:  "Each  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  registered  with  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration on  December  31.  1982  shall  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Board  without  application: 
any  other  company,  within  ninety  days  after 
becoming  a  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany, shall  register  with  the  Board  on  forms 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  which  shall  Include 
Information,  under  oath  or  otherwise,  with 
respect  to  the  financial  condition,  ownership, 
operations,  management,  and  Intercompany 
relationships  of  such  holding  company  and 
Its  subsidiaries,  and  related  matters,  as  the 
Board  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.". 

Sec  208^  This  title  takes  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1983. 
TITLE  m— FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION  ACT 


Sec  301.  Effective  January  1,  1986,  Title  II 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (13  U.8.C. 
1781-1790)  U  repealed. 

TITLE    IV— MISCELLANEOUS 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Subsection  (d)(1)  of  Section 
5  of  Public  Law  93-100  (13  U.S.C.  1470)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation"  and  Insert- 
ing "Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board",  by 
striking  out  "Insured  InsUtuUons"  and  m- 
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Sub  iectl 
ly 


(a)  Subsection  (1)(C)  of  Section 
Community  Reinvestment  Act  of 
SC.  2902)  is  amended  by  striking 
.  and  savings  banks"  and  inserting 
Institutions." 

(1)(D)  of  such  section  is 

striking  out  "institutions  the 

which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal 

Loan    Insurance   Corporation" 
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(5)    of    such    section    is 
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inserting  "and"  between  "1437" 
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SBC.  407.  (a)  SubsecUon  (a)  (1)  (C)  of  Sec- 
tion 108  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1607)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"banks"  and  inserting  "State  financial  in- 
stitutions". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)(2)  of  such  secUon 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  6(d)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  ".  ".  and 
sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act,"  and  "(acting  directly  or 
through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation) ,". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)(2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "any  of  those  "  and 
inserting  "its". 

Sec  408.  (a)  Subsection  (b)(1)(C)  of  Sec- 
tion 621  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1681s)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"banks "  and  inserting  "state  financial  insti- 
tutions". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (b)(2)  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  6(d)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933",  ",  and 
section  6(1)  and  17  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act,"  and  "(acting  directly  or  through 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration),". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)(2)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "any  of  those"  and 
inserting  "its". 

Sec.  409.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  (1)  (C)  of  Sec- 
tion 704  of  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1691c)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"banks"  and  inserting  "state  financial  in- 
stitutions". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)(2)  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Section  5(d)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  ",  ", 
",  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act."  and  "(acting  directly 
or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  (Corporation)". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)(2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "any  of  those  "  and 
inserting  "Its". 

Sec.  410.  (a)  Subsection  (b)(1)(C)  sec- 
tion 814  of  the  Fair  Debt  Collection  Prac- 
tices Act  (15  use.  1692J)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "banks"  and  inserting  "state 
financial  Institutions". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (b)(2)  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  5(d) 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933"  " 
and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act,"  and  "(acting  directly  or 
through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation).". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)(2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "any  of  those"  and 
Inserting  "its". 

Sec.  411.  (a)  Subsection  (a)(1)(C)  of  sec- 
tion 917  of  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  16930)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "banks  "  and  inserting  "state  financial 
institutions". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)(2)  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  5(d)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933"  "  and 
sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act."  and  "(acting  directly  or 
through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation).". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)(2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "any  of  those  "  and 
inserting  "its". 

Sec  412.  Title  18  UJ3.C.  212  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "bank"  and  Inserting  "finan- 
cial institution". 

Sec  413.  Title  18  U.S.C.  213  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "banks"  the  second  time  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  "financial  Institutions" 

Sec.  414.  Title  18  U.S.C.  215  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "bank"  the  first  time  It  appears 
and  inserting  "financial  institution". 

Sec  415.  Title  18.  U.S.C.  709  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  third  paragraph. 

Sec  416.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  Title 
18  U.S.C.  1005  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"bank"  the  fourth  and  fifth  times  it  appears 
and  Inserting  "financial  Institution"  and  by 
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striking  out  "banks"  and  Inserting  "flnanclal 
Institutions". 

(b)  The  third  paragraph  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "bank"  each  time 
It  appears  and  Inserting  "flnanclal  Institu- 
tion". 

Sec.  417.  (a)  Subsection  (g)  "ntle  18  U.S.C. 
2113  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Federal" 
and  "and  any  insured  institution'  "  and  all 
that  follows,  and  inserting  "the  deposits  of 
which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation. 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Administration  of 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration" 
and  inserting  "Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation". 

Sec  418.  Section  3(a)  (5)  of  the  Flood  Dis- 
aster Protection  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4003) 
is  amended  by  deleting  "the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation". 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Consolidation 

Act 

title  I 

Sec.  101.  Creation  of  the  PDIC  and  Its 
Function.  Expands  FDIC's  role  to  be  In- 
surer of  S&L  and  CU  deposits  as  well. 

Sec.  102.  Management  of  the  PDIC.  (1) 
Removes  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
from  the  Board  of  Directors  and  establishes 
a  five  member  Board  of  Directors.  (2)  Ex- 
pands restriction  on  subsequent  employ- 
ment of  Board  members  to  Include  employ- 
ment with  savings  and  loans,  credit  unions 
and  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank. 

Sees.  103-116.  Definitions.  Besides  assorted 
necessary  conforming  amendments,  (1)  ex- 
pands definition  of  "appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency"  to  Include  FHLBB  for  Fed- 
eral S&Ls,  NCUA  for  Federal  CUs  and  FDIC 
for  Insured  State  S&Lb  and  CUs;  (2)  adds 
appropriate  definitions  pertaining  to  CUs 
and  S&Ls  and  a  definition  of  a  general  term 
"financial  Institution"  which  covers  all  In- 
stitutions insured. 

Sec.  117.  Admission  of  banks  to  Federal 
deposit  insurance.  (1)  Provides  that  every 
S&L  Insured  by  FSLIC  on  Dee.  31,  1982  shall 
be  Insured  by  FDIC  on  Jan.  1,  1983  and 
every  CU  Insured  by  NCUA  on  Dee.  31,  1984 
shall  be  Insured  by  FDIC  on  Jan.  1,  1985. 
(2)  Provides  that  S&Ls  chartered  by  FHLBB 
after  Jan.  1,  1983  and  CUs  chartered  by 
NCUA  after  Jan.  1,  1985  are  to  be  Insured 
by  FDIC. 

Sec.  118.  Applications  for  Federal  deposit 
Insurance.  (1)  Expands  existing  provisions 
to  require  any  uninsured  State  S&L  or  CU 
that  wants  insurance  to  apply  to  FDIC  after 
Jan.  1983  (S&Ls)  or  Jan.  1985  (CUs)  for 
deposit  Insurance.  (2)  Foreign  bank  require- 
ments unchanged. 

Sec.  119.  Factors  to  be  considered  Ir.  act- 
ing upon  applications.  Unchanged,  except 
for   technical,   conforming   amendments. 

Sec.  120.  Assessments  and  report*..  Cur- 
rently, national  banks  and  State  member 
banks  submit  call  reports  to  Comptroller 
and  the  Fed,  respectively,  with  FDIC  ac- 
cess. Call  report  dates  are  determined  jointly 
by  FDIC,  Comptroller  and  Fed.  Revised  to 
require  submittal  of  all  call  reports  (in- 
cluding S&Ls  and  CUs)  to  FDIC  upon  dates 
determined  by  FDIC.  with  access  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  supervisor. 

Extends  FDIC  Insurance  to  banks  located 
In  U.S.  territories.  Including  trust  territories 
(FSLIC  and  NCUA  already  provide  Insurance 
to  these  areas )  and  expands  assessment  base 
to  deposits  held  In  the  territories.  Also,  in- 
cludes credit  unions  operating  tinder  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
insurance  and  assessment  purposes  (com- 
piles with  existing  law). 

Retains  existing  assessment  provisions,  ex- 
cept adds  the  language  proposed  In  the  Regu- 


lators' Bill  permitting  the  deduction  of  lost 
opportunity  cost*  from  gross  assessments. 

Change  of  Control  requirements  remain 
basically  unchanged  except  that  provisions 
including  S&Ls  and  S&L  holding  companies 
are  Included.  Also,  annual  reporting  require- 
ments are  removed. 

Ellmlnatea  I  7(k»  reports  (added  by  PIRA) 
pertaining  to  loans  by  banks  to  their  In- 
siders. (The  Exam  Council  has  proposed  this 
provision  be  removed  as  an  amendment  to 
FIRA). 

Sec.  121.  Enforcement.  Generally  ,  un- 
changed except  that  S&Ls  and  CUs  are  in- 
cluded within  Its  provisions. 

Sec.  122.  Powers  of  the  PDIC.  Unchanged, 
except  for  technical,  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

Sec.  123.  Administration  of  the  FDIC.  Ex- 
pands FDIC  examination  authority  to  State 
S&Ls  and  CUs  and  special  examination  au- 
thority to  Federal  S&Ls  and  CUs. 

Sec.  124.  Insurance  Fund.  Revises  S  11(a) 
by  deleting  5  11(a)  (which  merges  the  Tem- 
porary FDI  Fund  and  Fund  for  Mutuals  Into 
a  permanent  insurance  fund)  and  inserting 
a  new  5  11(a)  to  provide  for  the  merger  of 
the  FDI  Fund  and  the  Primary  and  Second- 
ary Reserve  of  FSLIC  as  of  Jan.  1983  and  the 
merger  with  Share  Insurance  FMnd  as  of  Jan. 
1985. 

Clarifies  that  territories  and  possessions  of 
U.S.  includes  trust  territories. 

Provides  that  FDIC  Is  to  be  appointed 
receiver  for  closed  Federal  S&Ls  and  CUs.  as 
well  as  closed  national  banks. 

Retains  DINB  provisions  but  expand  also 
to  permit  a  Deposit  Institution  Federal  Asso- 
ciation ("DIPA").  General  provisions  for  a 
DINB  are  retained  with  the  FHLBB  replacing 
the  Comptroller  with  respect  to  a  DIFA.  The 
only  substantive  change  Is  the  elimination  of 
a  requirement  that  stock  of  the  DINB  (or 
DIFA)  first  be  offered  to  the  Institution's 
previous  shareholders. 

Sec.  126.  FDIC  as  receiver.  Unchanged,  in 
substance. 

Sec.  126.  Powers  of  FDIC.  FDIC  Investment 
reoulrements  are  not  changed. 

Revises  13(c)  powers  as  proposed  In  the 
Regulators'  Bill. 

Sec.  127.  Authority  of  PDIC  to  borrow  frc«n 
Treasury.  Permits  PDIC  also  to  borrow  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank«. 

Sec.  128.  Exemption  of  FDIC  from  taxation. 
Deletes  that  portion  dealing  with  PDIC  notes 
and  debentures.  ( FDIC  lost  the  power  to  Issue 
debentures  and  notes  In  1947). 

Sec.  129.  Forms  for  PDIC  notes  and  deben- 
tures. Deletes  as  obsolete. 

Sec.  130.  Annual  report  and  audit  by  GAO. 
Unchanged,  except  deletion  of  fifth  sentence 
as  obsolete. 

See.  131.  Regulation  of  Insured  banks.  Bank 
Merger  Act  generally  unchanged  except  that 
It  Is  expanded  to  Include  S&Ls.  (Currently, 
S&Ls  are  not  subject  to  a  comparable  law.) 
Competitive  factor  reports  (except  from  the 
Department  of  Justice)  are  eliminated.  An- 
nual report  to  (Congress  of  all  bank  mergers 
eliminated.  Phantom  mergers  that  are  condi- 
tioned on  a  holding  company  application 
approval  are  eliminated  as  necessary. 

Requires  State  S&Ls  and  CUs  to  obtain 
FDIC  approval  before  branching  or  retiring 
capital. 

Interest  rate  provisions  remain  unchanged, 
although  State  S&Ls  and  CUs  are  subject  to 
PDIC  supervision. 

Expands  the  restrictions  of  §5  23 A  (loans  to 
affiliates)  and  22(h)  (loans  to  insiders)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  State  S&Ls  and 
CUs. 

Sec.  132.  Persons  convicted  of  crimes  pro- 
hibited from  serving  with  banks.  Revised  to 
Include  S&Ls  and  CUs.  as  well  as  banks. 
Would  apply  only  to  officers  and  directors, 
not  to  "employees."  Penalty  would  increase 
from  $100  to  $1,000.  Hearing  opportunity  pro- 


vision added  for  Individual  denied  employ- 
ment. Hearing  opportunity  and  Judicial  re- 
view provisions  added  for  financial  institu- 
tion assessed  a  penalty. 

Sec.  133.  Prohibition  on  participation  in 
lotteries.  Unchanged. 

Sec.  134.  Retention  of  records  (Bank  Se- 
crecy Act).  Unchanged. 

Sec.  136.  Nondiscriminatory  provisions. 
Currently  provides  PDIC  is  not  to  discrimi- 
nate against  State  nonmember  banks,  amend 
to  say  PDIC  will  not  discriminate  in  favor  of 
Federal  institutions  over  State  InBtitutlons 
or  banks  over  S&Ls  or  CUs. 

Sec.  136.  Limitations  and  disclosures  with 
respect  to  federally  related  mortgage.  Un- 
changed. 

Sec.  137.  Indemnification  to  FSLIC  for 
converted  MSBs.  Delete  (would  be  obsolete 
if  FDIC  Insures  Federal  MSBs). 

See.  138.  Interest  rates  of  loans.  Unchanged. 

Sec.  139.  Adds  a  new  section  providing  that 
Insured  deposits  of  Institutions  are  lawful 
Investments  and  may  be  accepted  as  securi- 
ties for  all  public  funds  of  the  U.S.  (This 
provision  is  currently  In  FSLIC  law  ( 12  U.S.C. 
1730b)  with  no  comparable  provisions  in  FDI 
Act). 

Also  adds  a  new  section  providing  that  any 
Insured  institution  may  be  a  depository  of 
public  money  and  may  be  a  fiscal  agent  of 
the  U.S.  (This  provision  is  currently  in  NCUA 
law  (12  use.  1789a)  with  no  comparable 
provision  in  FDI  Act.) 

Sec.  140.  Makes  title  effective  January  1, 
1983. 

TTTLB  It 

See.  201.  Repeals  provisions  of  National 
Housing  Act  relating  to  FSLIC  and  Share  In- 
surance  Fund   effective  January    1.   1983. 

Sec.  202.  Amends  National  Housing  Act  to 
transfer  Jurisdiction  over  S&L  holding  com- 
panies to  the  FHLBB  (currently  this  author- 
ity Is  held  by  FSLIC). 

Sees.  203-206.  Make  technical  conforming 
amendments  to   the   National  Housing  Act. 

Sec.  207.  Provides  that  S&L  holding  com- 
panies registered  with  FSLIC  on  December 
31,  1982  shall  be  registered  with  the  FHLBB 
without  application.  Requires  all  others, 
within  90  days  of  becoming  an  S&L  holding 
company,  to  register  with  FHLBB  as  It  pre- 
scribes. 

Sec.  208.  Makes  title  effective  on  January  1, 
1983 

Sec.  301.  RepeaU  title  n  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act. 

title  IV 

Sees.  401-418.  Amend  all  laws  (I.e.  Trust 
In  Lending  Act.  CRA,  etc.)  referring  to 
FHLBB  and  NCUA  as  the  appropriate  author- 
ities over  S&Ls  and  CUs  to  provide  they  are 
the  appropriate  authorities  for  Federal  insti- 
tutions and  FDIC  Is  the  appropriate  for  In- 
sured State  S&Ls  and  CUs.9 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  1722.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  air  traffic 
controllers  entitled  to  immediate  retire- 
ment annuities  may  not  be  entitled  to 
training  under  section  3381,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EARLY   RETIREMENT   FOR  AIR  TRAFFIC 
CONTROLLSRS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  provide 
air  traffic  control  specialists  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  at 
flight  service  stations  with  the  same  im- 
portant early  retirement  benefits  that 
all  other  air  traffic  control  specialists 
enjoy. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  the  community  of  air  traf- 


fic control  specialists  (G&-2152)  is  di- 
vided into  the  following  three  categories : 

First.  Air  traffic  control  specialists 
'station). 

Second.  Air  traffic  control  specialists 

•  center). 

Third.   Air  traffic   control  specialists 

•  tower). 

It  is  axiomatic  that  all  personnel  in 
the  same  personnel  category  must  re- 
ceive equal  treatment  and  enjoy  equal 
benefits.  Otherwise,  a  caste  system  will 
surely  emerge  and  a  master/servant  sit- 
uation will  result,  with  the  attendant 
problems  of  low  morale  and  degradation 
of  efficiency. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  exactly  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  the  Federal  air  traffic 
control  system — a  system  vital  to  com- 
mercial, military,  and  private  air  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States. 

Existing  Federal  personnel  manage- 
ment law  has  established  an  inequitable 
distinction  between  air  traffic  control 
specialists  employed  in  towers  and  cen- 
ters and  those  specialists  employed  in 
flight  service  stations.  In  my  view,  this 
distinction  must  be  eliminated  if  we  are 
to  continue  safe  air  transportation  in  all 
categories  of  aviation. 

During  the  past  three  decades,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 
has  dedicated  the  preponderance  of  its 
resources  to  the  safety  of  scheduled  air 
carriers — about  2,200  aircraft — and  a 
paucity  of  its  resources  to  the  safety  of 
general  aviation — 200,000  aircraft.  Since 
air  traffic  control  specialists  employed 
are  involved  primarily  with  general  avia- 
tion, they  have  become  the  victims  of 
this  outrageous  neglect  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

Public  Law  92-297  was  enacted  in  1972 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  employment 
for  air  traffic  control  specialists  by  offer- 
ing preferential  retirement  benefits  and 
second  career  training  for  those  control 
specialists  who,  for  medical  or  other 
reasons,  are  unable  to  continue  their 
work. 

Moreover,  to  insure  the  quality  of  the 
force,  the  law  established  special  appeal 
procedures  for  those  involuntarily  re- 
moved from  air  traffic  control  work  and 
authority  was  provided  for  setting  maxi- 
mum age  limitations  for  recruitment  and 
retention. 

Civil  service  retirement  provisions 
(title  V.  U.S.C.)  were  amended  to  offer 
the  control  specialists  early  retirement 
benefits  which  were  not  applicable  to  the 
majority  under  the  civil  service  system. 
Under  Public  Law  92-297,  an  air  traffic 
control  specialist  may  retire  at  age  50 
if  he  has  completed  20  years  of  service 
as  a  control  specialist,  and  after  25  years 
of  service  regardless  of  age.  He  is  also 
guaranteed  an  annuity  equal  to  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  his  average  salary 
over  the  highest  3  years  of  his  service. 

Mr.  President,  Public  Law  92-297  had 
broad,  bipartisan  support  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  was  extremely  well  re- 
ceived by  our  Nation's  air  traffic  control 
specialists,  with  the  exception  of  those 
air  traffic  control  specialists  employed  at 
flight  service  stations. 

Although  the  FAA  had  recommended 
the  inclusion  of  flight  service  station 
control  specialists  In  the  original  early 
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retirement  legislation,  they  were  ex- 
cluded f I  om  coverage  in  the  bill  enacted 
into  law.  In  later  hearings  concerning 
the  exclusion  of  flight  service  station 
controlle  rs.  the  Agency  revealed  that  this 
decision  was  based  primarily  on  econom- 
ics. Obv  ously,  Mr.  President,  this  de- 
cision w(is  not  based  on  justice. 

Since  [  first  introduced  legislation  in 
the  94th  Congress  to  bring  flight  service 
personnel  under  the  early  retirement 
provisiors  of  Public  Law  92-297,  there 
have  bee  ■i  attempts  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  the  services  rendered  by 
flight  se  vice  stations  and  claims  that 
there  is  i  lot  enough  medical  evidence  to 
support  the  granting  of  early  retirement 
and  second  career  training  benefits  to 
station  personnel.  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  to  these  two  points. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  duties  of 
flight  ser  ifice  station  controllers  differ  in 
many  res  pects  from  the  duties  of  center 
and  towT  controllers,  they  share  the 
same  hea  vy  responsibility  of  safeguard- 
ing the  li  k'es  of  the  pilots  and  passengers 
placed  in  their  care.  All  air  trafBc  con- 
trollers—  at  stations,  centers,  and  tow- 
ers— handle  or  communicate  with  air- 
craft priitr  to,  during,  and  following  a 
flight.  At  all  three  facilities,  their  advice 
and  related  assistance  to  pilots  insures 
each  yeai  the  safe  operation  of  millions 
of  aircra  t  movements  throughout  our 
Nation's  i  lassive  air  traffic  system. 

Station  controllers  perform  the  duties 
of  actual  ieparation  of  aircraft  from  cul- 
tural obje  cts,  from  the  terrain,  and  from 
hazardou!  weather  conditions,  which  are 
recognizei  I  as  the  major  cause  of  aviation 
accidents  Moreover,  the  principal  duties 
of  station  employees  involve  the  furnish- 
ing of  inf  jrmation  to  pilots  and  provid- 
ing critical  assistance  to  pilots  in  dis- 
tress thro  igh  the  use  of  radio  and  direc- 
tlon-flndii  ig  equipment. 

Air  tralQc  controllers  inflight  service 
stations  have  been  called  the  lifeline  of 
general  aviation.  The  controller  at  a  sta- 
tion hand!  es  flight  plans,  provides  weath- 
er reports  and  an  array  of  preflight  and 
inflight  services  to  general  aviation 
pilots,  air  carrier  pilots,  and  military 
aircraft. 

Mr.  Prei  ident,  all  people  familiar  with 
aviation  '/ill  surely  agree  that  flight 
service  stations  do,  indeed,  fulflll  a  vital 
function  at  the  grassroots  level  for  the 
entire  general  aviation  community.  And 
they  becone  even  more  important  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  air 
traffic  served  by  flight  service  stations  is 
expected  1o  increase  substantially  over 
the  next  s(  veral  years.  According  to  PAA 
forecastini  reports,  the  number  of  gen- 
eral avlati  m  pilots  in  the  United  States 
will  nearlj   double  by  1990. 

In  addition,  with  the  recent  enactment 
of  airline  deregulation  legislation,  a 
great  expa  nsion  of  commuter  air  service 
among  sm^H  airports  Is  expected  in  the 
Immedlatei  future.  The  commuter  air 
services  will  rely  largely  on  services  pro- 
vided by  aar  traffic  controllers  at  flight 
service  stations. 


nity.  I,  therefore,  strongly  believe  that 
in  the  interest  of  aviation  safety,  flight 
service  stations  must  be  of  the  highest 
quality,  staffed  with  personnel  at  age 
and  stamina  levels  which  are  necessary 
to  effectively  carry  the  heavy  physical 
and  mental  burdens  connected  to  this 
occupation. 

In  evailuatlng  the  appropriateness  of 
granting  early  retirement  coverage  to 
controllers,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  long  considered  whether 
or  not  the  stress  and  pressures  of  flight 
service  work  adversely  affect  the  skills 
of  controller  personnel.  After  reviewing 
very  carefully  the  medical  information 
relating  to  the  question,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  occupation  of  flight  service 
station  control  specialist  is  extremely 
stressful  and  that  extension  of  early  re- 
tirement to  these  personnel  Is  highly 
justified. 

Medical  studies  made  to  date,  includ- 
ing stress  factor  studies,  have  indicated 
that  stress  factors  in  the  workplace  are 
as  severe  in  flight  service  stations  as  they 
are  in  towers  and  centers.  Information 
submitted  to  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  during  the  94th 
Congress  by  former  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation William  Coleman  showed  that 
the  percentage  of  disability  retirements 
and  deaths  for  flight  service  personnel 
was  far  greater  than  that  for  center  and 
tower  personnel :  in  fact,  three  times  the 
percentage  for  center  personnel. 

Furthermore,  when  divided  into  age 
groups,  the  percentage  of  retirements 
and  deaths  for  those  49  years  of  age  and 
under  in  flight  service  was  3.5  times 
greater  than  tower  personnel  and  almost 
twice  that  of  center  personnel. 

Additionally,  the  assistant  regional 
flight  surgeon,  eastern  region.  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  has  stated  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  that  there 
is  stress  in  all  of  the  air  traffic  control 
occupation. 

These  statistics  and  this  statement, 
Mr.  President,  indicate  to  this  Senator 
that  in  continuing  to  withhold  from 
flight  service  station  controllers  coverage 
under  Public  Law  92-297.  we  are  not  act- 
ing in  the  best  interest  of  aviation  safety. 
Through  the  lack  of  early  retirement,  a 
signiflcant  number  of  flight  service  con- 
trollers must  work  far  beyond  their  most 
productive  and  efficient  years:  obliged  to 
continue  to  utilize  deteriorating  skills  for 
lack  of  a  satisfactory  alternative.  Com- 
pounding this  serious  problem  is  the  fact 
that  many  flight  service  stations  must 
attempt  to  provide  adequate  service  to 
the  growing  general  aviation  community 
with  small  staffs  and  outdated  equip- 
ment. 


the  law  pending  further  Investigation  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

In  response  to  the  committee's  direc- 
tive, the  Department  made  further 
studies,  the  findings  of  which,  according 
to  the  Department,  were  insufficient 
evidence  upon  which  to  base  a  decision 
whether  or  not  to  extend  early  retire- 
ment coverage  to  flight  service  person- 
nel. Since  that  time,  as  I  have  Indicated, 
conclusive  evidence  has  been  gathered 
demonstrating  that  flight  service  station 
controllers  suffer  from  the  same  dam- 
aging effects  of  constant  stress  and 
pressure  as  do  air  traffic  control  spe- 
cialists In  towers  and  centers. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  now  been  9  years 
since  the  discriminatory  decision  was 
made  to  leave  flight  service  station  con- 
trollers out  of  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  92-297.  Correction  by  the  Congress 
of  this  basic  Inequity  Is  long  overdue. 
The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  will 
grant  flight  service  controllers  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation the  same  early  retirement  bene- 
fits now  provided  air  traffic  control 
specialists  In  towers  and  centers 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  Jus- 
tice for  flight  service  controllers  and  In 
the  Interest  of  safety  for  our  Nation's 
entire  aviation  community,  I  urge  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  important 
legislation. 


Mr.   President 
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Mr.  President,  in  enacting  Public  Law 
92-297,  the  Congress  found  that  the 
mental  and  physical  abilities  necessary 
to  perform  air  traffic  duties  In  towers 
and  centers  begin  to  decline  by  age  40, 
and  decline  dramatically  by  age  45.  as  a 
result  of  the  tremendous  pressures  ex- 
perienced in  the  workplace.  In  hearings 
preceding  the  enactment  of  the  law.  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
concluded  that  flight  service  controllers 
should  not  be  Included  immediately  In 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  1723.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Means  of  Prohibiting  and 
Preventing  the  Illicit  Import.  Export, 
and  Transfer  of  Ownership  of  Cultural 
Property:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CONVENTION  ON  THE  MEANS  OP  PROHIBITINO 
AND  PREVENTING  THE  ILLICIT  IMPORT,  EXPORT, 
AND  TRANSFER  OF  OWNERSHIP  OF  CULTURAL 
PROPERTY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  5  of  this  year  I  Introduced  S. 
426  a  bill  for  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  iMr.  Baucus)  to  imple- 
ment the  United  Nations  Convention  on 
the  Means  of  Prohibiting  and  Preventing 
the  niiclt  Import,  Export,  and  Transfer 
of  Ownership  of  Cultural  Property.  The 
bUl  had  been  drafted  by  State  Depart- 
ment officials  to  implement  the  conven- 
tion which  the  U.S  Senate  had  approved 
on  August  11,  1972.  The  chief  purpose  of 
the  convention  Is  to  combat  the  Illegal 
international  trade  of  national  art 
treasures. 

A  number  of  groups — including  art 
dealers,  museums,  archeologists,  as  well 
as  the  Customs  Service — have  recom- 
mended various  modifications.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  all  of  these  changes 
have  the  approval  of  the  affected  groups, 
except  for  the  definition  of  "satisfactory 
evidence."  This  Issue  concerns  the  docu- 
mentation procedure  which  the  Customs 
Service  has  suggested  to  facilitate  ad- 
ministration. 

I  have  revised  the  original  bill  to  in- 
corporate these  recommendations.  The 
changes  Include: 

A  requirement  that  other  nations  hav- 
ing a  significant  Import  trade.  Imple- 
ment comparable  restrictions; 

The  inclusion  of  archeological  or  eth- 
nological material  of  a  native  population 
or  nonlndustrlal  society ; 
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The  limitation  of  the  period  for  emer- 
gency Import  restrictions; 

The  restructuring  of  the  cultural 
property  advisory  committee; 

A  revised  documentation  procedure; 

The  return  of  certain  forfeited  mate- 
rial to  the  bona  fide  purchaser  or  holder 
of  title;  and 

A  safeguard  for  museum  acquisitions. 

The  revised  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing, should  expedite  consideration  of 
the  measure. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  press- 
ing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  a  recent  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  this  matter  be  printed  In 
the  Record  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1723 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Convention  on 
Cultural  rroperty  Implementation  Act". 
Sec.  2.  Agreements  To  Implement  Article  9 
OP  THE  Convention. 

(a)  Agreement  Authority. — U  the  Presi- 
dent determines,  alter  request  Is  made  to  the 
United  States  under  article  9  of  the  Con- 
vention by  any  State  Party,  that — 

(1)  the  cultural  patrimony  of  the  State 
Party  Is  In  Jeopardy  from  the  pillage  of 
archaeological  or  ethnological  materials  of 
the  State  Party; 

(2)  the  State  Party  has  taken  measures 
consistent  with  the  Convention  to  protect 
Its  cultural  patrimony: 

(3)  the  application  of  the  Import  restric- 
tions set  forth  in  section  6  with  respect  to 
archaeological  or  ethnological  material  of  the 
State  Party.  If  applied  In  concert  with  com- 
parable restrictions  Implemented,  or  to  be 
Implemented,  by  those  nations  (whether  or 
not  State  Parties  >  having  a  significant  Im- 
port trade  in  such  material,  would  be  of 
substantial  benefit  in  deterring  a  serious 
situation  of  pillage,  and  remedies  less  dras- 
tic than  the  application  of  the  restrictions 
set  forth  In  Euch  section  are  not  available; 
and 

(4)  the  application  of  the  import  restric- 
tions set  forth  in  section  6  In  the  particular 
circumstances  Is  consistent  with  the  general 
Interest  of  the  International  community  In 
the  Interchange  of  cultural  property  among 
nations  for  sclentlflc,  cultural,  and  educa- 
tional purposes; 

the  President  may.  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  enter  Into — 

(A)  a  bilateral  agreement  with  the  State 
Party  to  apply  the  Import  restrictions  set 
forth  In  section  6  to  that  archaeological  or 
ethnological  material  of  the  State  Party  the 
pillage  of  which  Is  creating  the  Jeopardy  to 
the  cultural  patrimony  of  the  State  Party 
found  to  exist  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  or 

(B)  a  multilateral  agreement  with  the 
State  Party  and  with  one  or  more  other  na- 
tions (whether  or  not  a  State  Party)  under 
which  the  United  States  will  apply  such  re- 
strictions, and  the  other  nations  will  apply 
comparable  restrictions,  with  respect  to  such 
material., 

A  request  made  to  the  United  States  under 
article  9  of  the  Convention  by  a  State  Party 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
facts  known  to  the  State  Party  that  relate 
to  those  matters  with  respect  to  which  de- 
terminations must  be  made  under  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4).  In  Implementing 
this  subsection,  the  President  should  en- 
deavor to  obtain  the  commitment  of  the 
State  Party  concerned  to  permit  the  ex- 
change of  its  archaeological  and  ethnologi- 


cal materials  under  circumstances  in  which 
such  exchange  does  not  Jeopardize  Its  cul- 
tural patrimony. 

(b)  Effective  Period. — The  President  may 
not  enter  Into  any  agreement  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  which  has  an  effective  period  be- 
yond the  close  of  the  5-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  such  agreement 
enters  Into  force  with  respect  to  the  United 
States. 

( c )  Entering  Into  Force  of  Agreements. — 
No  agreement  entered  Into  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (a)  may  enter  into  force 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  unless  and 
until  the  President  determines  that  the 
other  nations  (whether  or  not  State  Parties) 
having  signiflcant  Import  trade  In  the  arch- 
aeological and  ethnological  material  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement  have  Implemented, 
or  have  taken  the  legal  and  administrative 
steps  necessary  to  Implement,  as  a  part  of  a 
concerted  International  effort  with  respect 
to  such  material,  import  restrictions  that 
are  comparable  to  those  set  forth  in  section 
6. 

(4)  Suspension  of  Import  Restrictions 
Under  Agreements. — If.  after  an  agreement 
enters  Into  force  with  respect  to  the  United 
States,  the  President  determines  that  a  num- 
ber of  nations  having  significant  Import 
trade  In  the  archaelogtcal  and  ethnological 
material  covered  by  the  agreement 

( 1 )  have  not  Implemented  Import  restric- 
tions that  are  comparable  to  those  set  forth 
in  section  6.  or 

(2)  have  Implemented  such  Import  re- 
strictions but  are  falling  to  administer  them 
satisfactorily  with  the  result  that  no  sub- 
stantial benefit  in  deterring  a  serious  situ- 
ation of  pillage  In  the  State  Party  concerned 
Is  being  obtained. 

the  President  shall  suspend  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Import  restrictions  under  sec- 
tion 6  until  such  time  as  the  nations  take 
appropriate  corrective  action. 

(e)  Extension  op  Agreements. — The  Presi- 
dent may  extend  any  agreement  that  enters 
Into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States 
for  such  additional  periods  of  time  as  the 
President  deems  reasonable  if  the  President 
determines  that  ( 1 )  those  fEM:tors  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)(1)  through  (4)  which 
Justified  the  entering  Into  of  the  agreement 
still  pertain,  and  (2)  no  cause  for  suspen- 
sion under  subsection   (d)   exists. 

(f)  Procedures. — If  any  request  described 
In  subsection  (a)  Is  made  by  a  State  Party, 
or  If  the  President  proposes  to  extend  any 
agreement  under  subsection  (e).  the  Presi- 
dent shall — 

(1)  publish  notification  of  the  request  or 
proposal  in  the  Federal  Register; 

1 2)  submit  to  the  Committee  such  infor- 
mation regarding  the  request  or  proposal  (in- 
cluding. If  appUcfible,  information  from  the 
State  Party  with  respect  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  emergency  action  under  section  3) 
as  Is  appropriate  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
carry  out  its  duties  under  section  S(f);  and 

(3)  consider.  In  taking  action  on  the  re- 
quest or  proposal,  the  views  and  recommen- 
dations contained  In  the  Committee  report 
required  imder  section  5(f)  (1)  or  (2),  if  the 
report  is  submitted  to  the  President  before 
the  close  of  the  120-day  period  beginning  on 
the  day  on  which  the  President  submitted 
Information  on  the  request  or  proposal  to  the 
Committee  under  paragraph  (2) . 

(g)  Information  on  Presidentul  Ac- 
tion.— In  any  case  In  which  the  President 
enters  into  or  extends  an  agreement  pursuant 
to  subscKJtlon  (a)  or  (e),  or  applies  Import 
restrictions  under  section  3,  the  President 
shall,  promptly  after  taking  such  action,  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  document  containing  a 
description  of  such  action  (including  the 
text  of  any  agreement  entered  Into) ,  the 
differences  (If  any)  between  such  action  and 
the  views  and  recommendations  contained  In 
any  Committee  report  which  the  President 


was  required  to  consider,  and  the  reasons  for 
any  such  difference.  If  any  Committee  report 
required  to  be  considered  by  the  President 
recommends  that  an  agreement  be  entered 
Into,  but  no  such  agreement  is  entered  into, 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  document  which  contains  the  reasons  why 
such  agreement  was  not  entered  Into. 
Sec.  3.  Emebgenct  Iuplemkmtation  of  Im- 
pobt  Restrictions. 

(a)  Emergency  CoNomoN  Defined. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "emergency 
condition "  means,  with  respect  to  any  ar- 
chaeological or  ethnological  material  of  any 
State  Party,  that  such  material  Is — 

( 1 )  a  newly  discovered  type  of  material 
which  Is  of  Importance  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  history  of  mankind  and  Is  In 
Jeopardy  from  pillage,  dismantling,  disper- 
sal, or  fragmentation; 

(2)  Identiflable  as  oomlng  from  any  site 
recognized  to  be  of  high  cultural  significance 
if  such  site  Is  In  Jeopardy  from  pillage,  dis- 
mantling, dispersal,  or  fragmentation  which 
Is,  or  threatens  to  be,  of  crisis  proportions; 
"or 

(3)  a  part  of  the  remains  of  a  particular 
civilization,  native  population,  or  nonlndus- 
trlal society  the  record  of  which  Is  In 
jeopardy  from  pillage,  dismantling,  dispersal, 
or  fragmentation  which  is.  or  threatens  to 
be,  of  crisis  proportions; 

and  application  of  the  Import  restrictions  set 
forth  In  section  6  on  a  temporary  basis 
would.  In  whole  or  In  part,  reduce  the  incen- 
tive for  such  pUlage.  dismantling,  dispersal, 
or  fragmentation. 

(b)  Presidential  Action. — Subject  to  sub- 
section (c).  If  the  President  determines  that 
an  emergency  condition  applies  with  resptect 
to  any  archaeological  or  ethnological  ma- 
terial of  any  State  Party,  the  President  may 
apply  the  import  restrictions  set  forth  In 
section  6  with  respect  to  such  material. 

(c)  Limitations. — 

( 1 )  The  President  may  not  Implement  this 
section  with  respect  to  the  archaeological 
or  ethnological  materials  of  any  State  Party 
unless  the  State  Party  has  made  a  request 
described  In  section  2(a)  to  the  United 
States;  but  this  section  may  be  so  Imple- 
mented whether  or  not  the  State  Party  In- 
dicated. In  such  request,  that  an  emergency 
condition  exists. 

(2)  In  taking  action  under  subsection  (b) 
with  respect  to  any  State  Party,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  consider  the  views  and  recommen- 
dations contained  In  the  Committee  report 
required  imder  section  5(f)  (3)  If  the  report 
is  submitted  to  the  President  before  the 
close  of  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the 
day  on  which  the  President  submitted  In- 
formation to  the  Committee  under  section 
2(f)(2)  on  the  request  of  the  Slate  Party 
under  section  2(a). 

(3)  No  Import  restrictions  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 6  may  be  applied  under  this  section  to 
the  archaeological  or  ethnological  materials 
of  any  State  Party  for  more  than  five  years 
after  the  date  on  which  the  request  of  a 
State  Party  under  section  2(a)  Is  made  to  the 
United  States.  This  period  may  be  extended 
by  the  President  for  three  more  years  If  the 
President  determines  that  the  emergency 
condition  continues  to  apply  with  respect  to 
the  archaeological  or  ethnological  material. 
However,  before  taking  such  action,  the 
President  shall  request  and  consider.  If  re- 
ceived within  60  days,  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee setting  forth  its  recommendations, 
together  with  the  reasons  therefor,  as  to 
whether  such  Import  restrictions  shall  be 
extended. 

(4)  The  Import  restrictions  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  continue  to  apply.  If  before  their 
expiration  under  paragraph  (3).  there  has 
entered  Into  force  with  respect  to  the  archae- 
ological or  ethnological  materials  an  agree- 
ment under  section  2  or  an  agreement  with 
a  State  Party  to  which  the  Senate  has  given 
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consent  to  ratification.  Such 
restk-lctlons  shall  continue  to  apply 
duritlon  of  the  agreement. 
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agreement  enters  into  force  un- 
2.  or  emergency  action  Is  taken 
3.  the  Secretary,  after  consul - 
the  Director  of  the  International 
Agency,  by  regulation  shall 
and  when  appropriate  shall  re- 
of  the  archaeological  or  ethno- 
rlal  of  the  State  Party  covered 
or  by  such  action.  The  Sec- 
list   such    material    by   type   or 
classification,    but    each 
under  this  section  shall  be  safli- 
and   precise   to   Insure   that 
restrictions  under  section  6 
only  to  the  archaeological  and 
material  covered  by  the  agree- 
actlon;  and  (2)   fair  no- 
to  importers  and  other  persons 
material   Is  subject  to  such  re- 


There  Is  established 

Property   Advisory   Committee. 

BERSHip. — ( 1 )     The     Committee 

of  9  members  appointed  by 

as  follows: 

Tiembers  from  among  four  noml- 

whlch  shall  be  selected  by  the 

Association  of  Museums  and  two 

1  be  selected  by  the  Association 

m  Directors. 

members  from  among  six  nom- 
which  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Institute  of  America,  two  of 
be  selected  by  the  Coordinating 
National  Archaeological  Societies, 
which  shall  be  selected  by  the 
j^thropologlcal  Association, 
nembers  from  among  four  noml- 
whlch  shall  be  selected  by  the 
^^oclatlon  of  Dealers  in  Ancient, 
Primitive  Art  and  two  of  which 
by   the   National   Antique 
Association  of  America, 
members  who  shall  represent  the 
the  public, 
individual  is  eligible  for  noml- 
abpolntment  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
ndlvidual  Is  an  officer  or  employ- 
otherwise  related   In  an  official 
any  organization  listed  In  para- 
A)   through  (C). 
Individual  is  eligible  for  nomina- 
ntment   under   paragraph    ( 1 ) 
ndlvidual  is  specially  qualified  to 
Committee  by  virtue  of  the  In- 
e^ucation,  training,  or  experience, 
and  nominations  made 
(1)   shall  be  made  In  such 
as  to  Insure  fair  representation 
Interests  of  the  public  sectors 
ate  sectors  in  the  international 
archaeological  and  ethnological 
that  within  such  sectors,  fair 
Is  accorded   to  the  Interests 
and     local     Institutions     and 


Appc  intments 
para  ;raph 
s ) 


end 


1  xcept   as   provided    In    subpara- 
members  of  the  Committee  shall 
for  terms  of  3  years, 
members  first  appointed — 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 


U(d 
tie 


shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
shall  be  appointed  for  t«rms  of 


deslgnat  sd  by  the  President  at  the  time 

tifient. 

Individual  appointed  as  a  mem- 

Commlttee   Is  eligible  for  reap- 

'or  one  additional  term  (whether 

except  that  any  mem- 


con  ecutive) ; 


ber  Initially  appointed  to  the  Committee  for 
less  than  a  full  term  is  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment for  two  additional  terms. 

|D)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(c)  Expenses. — The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  reimbursed  for  actual  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  performance  of  duties 
lor  the  Committee. 

(d)  TRANSACTION     OP    BUSINESS. — 

( 1 )  Five  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  All  decisions  of 
the  Committee  shall  t>e  by  majority  vote  of 
the  members  present  and  voting. 

(2)  A  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  elected  by  the  members. 

(e)  Staff  and  Administration. — 

( 1 )  The  Director  of  the  International 
Communications  Agency  shall  provide  the 
Committee  with  such  administrative  and 
technical  support  services  as  are  necessary 
for  the  effective  functioning  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(2)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  with  such  of- 
fices, equipment,  supplies,  and  maintenance 
services  as  are  necessary. 

(3)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Committee, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  may  detail 
to  the  Committee,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  the  personnel  of  such  agency  to  as- 
sist the  Committee  In  carrying  out  Its 
functions. 

(f)  Reports  BT  Committee. — 

(1)  The  Committee  shall,  with  respect  to 
each  request  of  a  State  Party  referred  to  In 
section  2ia).  undertake  an  Investigation  and 
review  with  respect  to  matters  referred  to  In 
section  2ia)(l)  through  (4|  as  they  relate 
to  the  State  Party  or  the  request  and  shall 
prepare  a  report  setting  forth — 

(A)  the  results  of  such  Investigation  and 
review;  and 

(B)  its  recommendation,  together  with  the 
reasons  therefor,  as  to  whether  an  agreement 
should  be  entered  Into  under  section  2(a) 
with  respect  to  the  State  Party. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall,  with  respect  to 
each  agreement  proposed  to  be  extended  by 
the  President  under  .section  2(c).  prepare  a 
report  setting  forth  Its  recommendations  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  therefor,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  agreement  should  be 
extended. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  In  each  case  In 
which  the  Committee  finds  that  an  emerg- 
ency condition  under  section  3  exists 
(whether  or  not  the  State  Party  Indicated 
in  Its  request  under  section  2(a)  that  an 
emergency  condition  exists)  prepare  a  re- 
port setting  forth  its  recommendations,  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  therefor,  as  to 
whether  emergency  action  under  section  3 
should  be  Implemented.  If  any  State  Party 
Indicates  In  Its  request  under  section  2(a) 
that  an  emergency  condition  exists  and 
the  Committee  finds  that  such  a  condition 
does  not  exist,  the  Committee  shall  prepare 
a  report  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  such 
finding. 

(4)  Any  report  prepared  by  the  Commit- 
tee which  recommends  the  entering  Into  or 
the  extension  of  any  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 2  or  the  Implementation  of  emergency 
action  under  section  3  shall  set  forth — 

(A)  such  terms  and  conditions  which  it 
considers  necessary  and  appropriate  to  in- 
clude within  such  agreement,  or  apoly  with 
respect  to  such  Implementation,  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
vention: and 

(B)  such  archaeological  or  ethnological 
material  of  the  State  Party,  specified  by  type 
or  such  other  classification  as  the  Commit- 
tee deems  appropriate,  which  should  be  cov- 
ered by  such  agreement  or  action. 

(5)  If  any  member  of  the  Committee  dis- 
agrees with  respect  to  any  matter  In  any 
report  prepared  under  this  subsection,  such 
member   may   prepare   a  statement   setting 


forth  the  reasons  for  such  disagreement  and 
such  statement  shall  be  appended  to,  and 
considered  a  part  of,  the  report. 

(6)  The  Committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  a  copy  of  each 
report  prepared  by  it  under  this  subsection. 

(g)  CoMMrrTEE  Review. — The  Committee 
shall  undertake  a  continuing  review  of  the 
effectiveness  of  agreements  entered  Into  un- 
der section  2  that  have  entered  Into  force 
with  respect  to  the  United  States,  and  of 
emergency  action  Implemented  under  sec- 
tion 3,  and  If  the  Committee  finds,  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  review,  that — 

( 1 )  cause  exists  for  suspending,  under  sec- 
tion 2(d).  the  import  restrictions  Imposed 
under  an  agreement; 

(2)  any  agreement  or  emergency  action  Is 
not  achieving  the  purposes  for  which  en- 
tered Into  or  Implemented;  or 

(3)  changes  are  required  to  this  Act  In 
order  to  implement  fully  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  the  Convention; 
the  Committee  may  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  setting  forth  its 
recommendations  for  suspending  such  Im- 
port restrictions  or  for  improving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  any  such  agreement  or  emergency 
action  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6    Import  Restrictions. 

(a)  Documentation  of  Lawful  Exporta- 
tion.— No  designated  archeologlcal  or  eth- 
nological material  that  Is  exported  (whether 
or  not  such  exportation  is  to  the  United 
States)  from  the  State  Party  after  the  desig- 
nation of  such  material  under  section  4  may 
be  imported  into  the  United  States  unless 
the  State  Party  Issues  a  certification  or  other 
documentation  which  certifies  that  such  ex- 
portation was  not  In  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  State  Party. 

(b)  Customs  Action  in  Absence  of  Doc- 
umentation.— If  the  consignee  of  any  des- 
ignated archaeological  or  ethnological  mate- 
rial is  unable  to  present  to  the  customs 
officer  concerned  at  the  time  of  making  entry 
of  such  material — 

(1)  the  certificate  or  other  documentation 
of  the  State  Party  required  under  subsection 
(a);  or 

(2)  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  mate- 
rial was  exported  from  the  State  Party — 

(A)  not  less  than  10  years  before  the  date 
of  such  entry  and  that  neither  the  person 
for  whose  account  the  material  is  imported, 
nor  any  related  person,  contracted  for  or 
acquired  an  Interest,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
in  such  material  more  than  one  year  t>efore 
that  date  of  entry,  or 

(B)  on  or  before  the  date  on  which  such 
material  was  designated  under  section  4. 
the  customs  officer  concerned  shall  refuse  to 
release  the  material  from  customs  custody 
and  send  it  to  a  bonded  warehouse  or  store 
to  be  held  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the 
consignee,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  until  such  documentation  or 
evidence  Is  filed  with  such  officer  If  such 
documentation  or  evidence  is  not  presented 
within  90  3ays  after  the  date  on  which  such 
material  is  refused  release  from  customs  cus- 
tody, or  such  longer  period  as  may  be  al- 
lowed by  the  Secretary  for  good  cause  shown, 
the  material  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and 
Judicial  forfeiture. 

(c)  Definttion  of  Satisfactory  Evi- 
dence.— The  term  "satisfactory  evidence" 
meaiLS — 

(I)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  (2)  (A)  — 

(A)   one  or  more  declarations  under  oath 

by   the    Importer,   or   the   person   for   whose 

account    the   material    is   imported,    stating 

that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge — 

(I)  the  material  was  exported  from  the 
State  Party  not  less  than  10  years  before  the 
date  of  entry  Into  the  United  States,  and 

(II)  neither  such  Importer  nor  person,  nor 
any  related  person,  contracted  for  or  ac- 
quired an  Interest,  directly  or  Indirectly,  In 


such  material  more  than  one  year  before  the 
date  of  entry  of  the  material;  and 

(B)  documentation  provided  by  the  con- 
signor, or  person  who  sold  the  material  to 
the  importer,  which  Indicates  the  date.  If 
known,  on  which  the  material  was  exported 
from  the  State  Party,  or,  if  not  known,  the 
date  on  which  It  Is  believed  that  the  material 
was  exported,  and  the  basis  for  that  belief; 
and 

(2)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  (2)  (B). 
one  or  more  declarations  under  oath  by  the 
consignor  or  person  who  sold  the  material  to 
the  Imjjorter  and  the  Importer  or  the  person 
for  whose  account  the  material  Is  to  be  Im- 
ported which  state  that  the  material  was  ex- 
ported from  the  State  Party  on  or  before 
the  date  such  material  was  designated  under 
section  4.  together  with  such  other  evidence 
of  exportation  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(d)  Related  Persons. — For  purposes  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (c),  a  person  shall  be 
treated  as  a  related  person  to  an  Importer, 
or  to  a  person  for  whose  account  material  Is 
Imported,  if  such  person — 

( 1 )  Is  a  member  of  the  same  family  as  the 
importer  or  person  of  account,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  membership  as  a  brother 
or  sister  (whether  by  whole  or  half  blood), 
spouse,   ancestor,   or  lineal   descendant; 

(2)  Is  a  partner  or  associate  with  the  Im- 
porter or  person  of  account  In  any  partner- 
ship, association,  or  other  venture;   or 

(3)  is  a  corporation  or  other  legal  entity 
in  which  the  Importer  or  person  of  account 
directly  or  Indirectly  owns,  controls,  or  holds 
power  to  vote  percent  or  more  of  the 
outstanding  voting  stock  or  shares  in  the 
entity. 

Sec  7.  Stolen  Cultural  Property. 

No  article  of  cultural  property  appertain- 
ing to  the  Inventory  of  a  museum  or  religious 
or  secular  public  monument  or  similar  In- 
stitution in  any  State  Party  which  is  stolen 
from  such  institution  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  or  after  the  date  of  entry  into 
force  of  the  convention  for  the  State  Party, 
whichever  date  is  later,  may  be  imported  into 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  Temporary  Disposition  of  Materials 
AND  Articles  Subject  to  Act. 

Pending  a  final  determination  as  to 
whether  any  archaeological  or  ethnological 
material,  or  any  article  of  cultural  property, 
has  been  Imported  into  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  section  6  or  section  7,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  upon  application  by  suiy  museum 
or  other  cultural  or  scientific  Institution  In 
the  United  States  which  Is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, such  material  or  article  to  be  retained 
at  such  institution  If  he  finds  that — 

(1)  sufficient  safeguards  will  be  taken  by 
the  institution  for  the  protection  of  such 
material  or  article;  and 

(2)  sufficient  bond  is  posted  by  the  insti- 
tution to  ensure  its  return  to  the  Secretary. 
Sec.  9.  Seizure  and  Forfeitttre. 

(a)  In  General. — Any  designated  archaeo- 
logical or  ethnological  material  or  article  of 
cultural  property,  as  the  case  may  be,  which 
is  imported  into  the  United  States  in  viola- 
tion of  section  6  or  section  7  shall  be  subject 
to  seizure  and  Judicial  forfeiture.  All  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  seizure.  Judicial  for- 
feiture, and  condemnation  for  violation  of 
the  customs  laws  shall  apply  to  seizures  and 
forfeitures  incurred,  or  alleged  to  have  been 
incurred,  under  this  Act.  Insofar  as  such 
provisions  of  law  are  applicable  to.  and  not 
Inconsistent  with,  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Archaeological  and  Ethnological  Ma- 
terial.— Any  designated  archaeological  or 
ethnological  material  which  is  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  in  violation  of  section  6 
and  which  is  forfeited  to  the  United  States 
under  this  Act  shall — 

(1)  first  be  offered  for  return  to  the  State 
Party: 

(2)  If  not  returned  to  the  State  Party,  be 
returned  to  a  claimant  with  respect  to  whom 


the  material  was  forfeited  If  that  claimant 
establishes — 

(A)  valid  title  to  the  material,  or 

(B)  that  the  claimant  is  a  t>ona  fide  pur- 
chaser for  value  of  the  material:  or 

(3)  if  not  returned  to  the  State  Party  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  or  to  a  claimant  under 
paragraph  (2),  be  disposed  of  In  the  manner 
prescrilied  by  law  for  articles  forfeited  for 
violation  of  the  customs  laws. 
No  return  of  material  may  be  made  under 
paragraph  (I)  or  (2)  unless  the  State  Party 
or  claimant,  as  the  case  may  be,  bears  the 
expenses  incurred  incident  to  the  return  and 
delivery,  and  complies  with  such  other  re- 
quirements relating  to  the  return  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe. 

(c)    Articles  op  Cultural  Propektt. — 

( 1 )  In  any  action  for  forfeiture  under  this 
section  regarding  an  article  of  cultural  prop- 
erty imported  into  the  United  States  in  vio- 
lation of  section  7,  if  the  claimant  establish- 
es valid  title  to  the  article,  under  applicable 
law,  as  against  the  institution  from  which 
the  article  was  stolen,  forfeiture  shall  not  be 
decreed  unless  the  State  Party  to  which  the 
article  is  to  be  returned  pays  the  claimant 
Just  compensation  for  the  article.  In  any  ac- 
tion for  forfeiture  under  this  section  where 
the  claimant  does  not  establish  such  title 
but  establishes  that  It  purchased  the  article 
for  value  without  knowledge  or  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  was  stolen,  forfeiture  shall  not  be 
decreed  unless — 

(A)  the  State  Party  to  which  the  article  is 
to  be  returned  pays  the  claimant  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  which  the  claimant  paid 
for  the  article,  or 

(B)  the  United  States  establishes  that 
such  State  Party,  as  a  matter  of  law  or  reci- 
procity, would  in  similar  circumstances  re- 
cover and  return  an  article  stolen  from  an 
institution  In  the  United  States  without  re- 
quiring the  payment  of  compensation. 

(2)  Any  article  of  cultural  property  which 
is  Imported  Into  the  United  States  In  viola- 
tion of  section  7  and  which  is  forfeited  to 
the  United  States  under  this  Act  shall — 

(A)  first  be  offered  for  return  to  the  State 
Party  in  whose  territory  Is  situated  the  In- 
stitution referred  to  In  section  7  and  shall 
be  returned  if  that  State  Party  bears  the  ex- 
penses Incident  to  such  return  and  delivery 
and  complies  with  such  other  requirements 
relating  to  the  return  as  the  Secretary  pre- 
scribes; or 

(B)  If  not  returned  to  such  State  Party, 
be  disposed  of  In  the  manner  prescribed  by 
law  for  articles  forfeited  for  violation  of  the 
customs  laws. 

Sec.  10.  Evidentiary  Requirements. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
615  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  US.C.  1615). 
In  any  forfeiture  proceeding  brought  under 
this  Act  In  which  the  material  or  article,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  claimed  by  any  person, 
the  United  States  shall  establish — 

( 1 )  in  the  case  of  any  material  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  6,  that  the  material 
has  been  listed  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  section  4;   and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  any  article  subject  to 
section  7,  that  the  article — 

(A)  appertains  to  the  inventory  of  a 
museum  or  religious  or  secular  public  monu- 
ment or  similar  institution  in  a  State  Party, 
and 

(B)  was  stolen  from  such  Institution  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or  after  the 
date  of  entry  Into  force  of  the  Convention 
for  the  State  Party  concerned,  whichever 
date  is  later. 

Sec  11.  Certain  Material  and  Articles 
Exempt  From  Act. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to — 

(1)  any  archaeological  or  ethnological 
material  or  any  article  of  cultural  property 
which  is  Imported  Into  the  United  States  for 


temporary  exhibition  or  display  If  such  mate- 
rial or  article  Is  Immune  from  seizure  under 
Judicial  process  pursuant  to  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  render  Immune  from  seiz- 
ure under  Judicial  process  certain  objects  of 
cultural  significance  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  temporary  display  or  ex- 
hibition, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
October  19,  1965  (22  US.C.  2459);  or 

(2)  any  designated  archaeological  or  eth- 
nological material  or  any  article  of  cultural 
property  Imported  Into  the  United  States  If 
such  material  or  article — 

(A)  has  been  held  in  the  United  States 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3  consecutive 
years  by  a  recognized  museum  or  religious 
or  secular  monument  or  similar  institution, 
and  was  purchased  by  that  institution  for 
value.  In  good  faith,  and  without  notice  that 
such  material  or  article  was  Imported  in 
violation  of  this  Act.  but  only  if — 

( I )  the  acquisition  of  such  material  or  ar- 
ticle has  been  reported  in  a  publication  of 
such  institution,  any  regularly  published 
newspaper  or  periodical  with  a  circulation 
of  at  least  50.000.  or  a  periodical  or  exhibi- 
tion catalogue  which  is  concerned  with  the 
type  of  article  or  materials  sought  to  be  ex- 
empted from  this  Act. 

(II)  such  material  or  article  has  been  ex- 
hibited to  the  public  for  a  period  or  periods 
aggregating  at  least  1  year  during  such  3- 
year  period,  or 

(ill)  such  article  or  material  has  been  cat- 
alogued and  the  catalogue  material  made 
available  upon  request  to  the  public  for  at 
least  2  years  during  such  3-year  period; 

(B)  if  subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply, 
has  been  within  the  United  States  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  10  consecutive  years 
and  has  been  exhibited  for  not  less  than  5 
years  during  such  period  In  a  recognized 
museum  or  religious  or  secular  monument 
or  similar  institution  in  the  United  States 
open  to  the  public;  or 

(C)  if  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  do  not 
apply,  has  been  within  the  United  States  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  10  consecutive  years 
and  the  State  Party  concerned  has  received 
or  should  have  received  during  such  period 
fair  notice  (through  such  adequate  and  ac- 
cessible publication,  or  other  means,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe)  of 
its  location  within  the  United  States;  and 

(D)  If  none  of  the  preceding  subpara- 
graphs apply,  has  been  within  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  20  con- 
secutive years  and  the  claimant  establishes 
that  it  purchased  the  material  or  article  for 
value  without  knowledge  or  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  It  was  Imported  in  violation  of 
law. 

Sec.  12.  Regulations. 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  smd  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  13.  Enforcement. 

In  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  enforced  by  appro- 
priate customs  officers.  In  any  other  territory 
or  area  within  the  United  States,  but  not 
within  such  customs  territory  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  such  provisions  shall  be  enforced  by 
such  persons  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President. 
Sec.  14.  Authorization  op  Appropriations. 

There  are  authorized   to  be  appropriated 
after  September  30,  1981,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
Sec.  15.  Definitions. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "agreement"  includes  any 
amendment  to,  or  extension  of.  any  agree- 
ment under  this  Act  that  enters  into  force 
with  respect  to  the  United  States. 
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term   "cultural   property"   In- 
described   in   article    1    (a) 
)    of  the  Convention  whether  or 
such  article  Is  specifically  deslg- 
!  uch  by  any  State  Party  for  the 
such  article. 

term  "designated  archaeloglcal  or 

material"    means    any    archae- 

■thnological  material  of  the  State 

Is  covered  by  an  agreement  un- 

that  enters  into  force  with  re- 

1  he  United  States,   or  subject   to 

action  under  section  3.  and  listed 

under  section  4. 
term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
he  Treasury  or  his  delegate, 
term  "State  Party"  means  any  na- 
has  ratified,  accepted,  or  acceded 
entlon. 

term  "United  States"  Includes  the 

es.  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 

or  area  the  foreign   relations 

the  United  States  Is  responsible. 
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General. — This    Act    shall    take 
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. — Notwithstanding  subsec- 
members  of  the  Committee  may 
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b3  appointed  In  the  manner  provided  for  In 
section  5  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Act. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  July  17.  1981  j 

Mayan  History 

(By  David  Remnlck) 

They  come  In  private  planes,  In  shrimp 
boats,  or  simply  trek  for  days  through  the 
jungles  of  Guatemala.  Their  tools  are  power 
saws,  shipping  crates  and.  If  necessary,  ma- 
chine guns.  They  are  raiders  In  search  of 
the  lost  civilization  of  the  Maya  Indians, 
but  they  are  not  archeologists  In  search 
of  knowledge.  They  are  looters  motivated  by 
the  high  fees  paid  for  Mayan  relics  by  art 
galleries,  museums  and  private  collectors 
throughout  the  United  States.  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan. 

Yesterday,  at  a  press  conference  at  the 
National  Geographic  Society,  a  group  of 
archeologists  called  on  Congress  to  pass  leg- 
islation that  would  help  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  the  ancient  Maya  civilization. 

Among  the  scholars  present  wsis  the  maga- 
zine's staff  archeologlst.  Dr.  George  Stuart, 
who  on  December  23,  1980,  led  a  team  Into 
a  concealed  cave  called  Naj  Tunlch.  or  "stone 
house."  They  discovered  hieroglyphics,  an- 
cient graffiti  tmd  even  some  erotic  drawings 
on  the  limestone  walls  dating  from  about 
733  to  762  A.D..  the  height  of  the  Maya 
Classic  period.  They  also  discovered  there 
had  been  other  visitors.  Stuart  said  looters 
had  left  a  pile  of  pottery  fragments  and  had 
pried  apart  the  mswonry  walls. 

Stuart  said  his  findings  are  not  unique, 
and  pointed  to  other  examples  of  illegal  ex- 
cavation In  Guatemala: 

Recently  a  band  of  looters  came  across 
an  eight-foot  stele,  or  column.  In  Pet*n.  the 
northern  panhandle  of  Guatemala  and  the 
most  fertile  ground  for  Mayan  artifacts.  A 
mine  of  Information  disappeared  when  loot- 
ers cut  the  stele  vertically,  like  a  piece  of 
cheese,  destroying  glyphs  along  Its  side.  One 
half  Is  in  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  the 
other  In  the  Kimball  Art  Museum  In  Fort 
Worth. 

Last  April  on  a  site  of  Mayan  tombs 
known  as  Pio  Azul.  dating  from  417  A.D.. 
Guatemalan  inspectors  surprised  10  looters. 
A  shoot-out  ensued.  "Luckily  they  were  not 
good  shooters:  they  were  better  diggers."  said 
Dr.  Francis  Polo  Slfontes.  general  director 
of  Guatemala's  Institute  of  Anthropology 
and  History.  The  looters  escaped  unhurt 
with  pieces  of  Jade,  pottery  and  an  entire 
tomb.  The  job,  said  Polo,  was  the  work  of 
experts. 

Polo  called  the  looting  a  "murder  of  his- 
tory" and  said.  "This  fertile  field  of  study  .  .  . 
is  threatened  to  be  reduced  to  a  formless 
pile  of  areheologlcal  debris  and  rubble." 

According  to  Polo,  looters  for  the  past  15 
years  have  been  stripping  clean  anlcent  Mayu 
Indian  relics  from  nearly  1.000  different  sites 
in  Guatemala  and  shipping  the  prized  ob- 
jects. He  said  the  smugglers  often  cover  the 
relics  with  gum  resin,  as  though  they  were 
exporting  the  resin  Itself.  Once  they  arrive 
at  their  destination,  the  objects  are  reas- 
sembled for  sale. 

The  Maya  civilization,  which  reached  Its 
cultural  height  between  300  A.D.,  and  its 
mysterious  disappearance  In  900  A.D.,  could 
be  lost  to  scholars  If  the  looting  continues, 
according  to  Dr.  Clemency  Cogglns.  a  research 
associate  at  Harvard  University's  Peabody 
Museum.  "Not  since  the  16th-century  con- 
quistadors ravaged  these  countries  in  their 
search  for  gold  have  the  Maya  been  so 
plundered."  said  Coggins.  "Guatemala  has 
become  the  most  seriously  endangered 
areheologlcal  area  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere." 

Although  trade  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  have  slowed  the 


trafllcklnj  of  the  larger  steles,  there  are  still 
no  U.S.  laws  barring  the  Import  of  smaller 
objects.  Cogglns  said  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent further  looting  is  a  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  based  on 
UNESCO  legislation  barring  commerce  In 
stolen  cultural  property. 

Guatemalan  law  prohibits  the  export  of 
areheologlcal  artifacts,  but  Polo  said  his 
country  cannot  prevent  thefts  on  its  own. 
"We'd  need  the  entire  Guatemalan  army  to 
stop  the  looters."  he  said. 

"If  this  keeps  up,"  said  National  Geo- 
graphlc's  Stuart.  "In  20  years  there  will  be 
nothing  left." 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 

RuDMAN,  Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr. 

NuNN) : 

S.  1724.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Employees  Compensation  Act,  and  for 

other  purposes:   to   the  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

FEOEKAL    EMPLOYEES    COMPENSATION    ACT   KSTl- 
rRAtrO   AMENDMENTS   OP    1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Rudman,  Cohen,  and 
NuNN,  a  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act  (FECA).  These  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  counter  the  fraud 
and  abuses  to  which  the  workers'  com- 
pensation program  is  so  vulnerable — 
abuses  which  were  startingly  revealed 
during  testimony  before  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

On  July  22  and  23  of  this  year,  as  part 
of  our  continuing  examination  of  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse  in  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment,  the  subcommittee  conducted  hear- 
ings which  focused  on  medical  providers 
who,  by  deceit  and  falsehood,  inordi- 
nately profit  from  the  FECA  program 
at  the  expense  of  those  leg'*.imately  en- 
titled to  benefits.  In  one  instance,  we 
learned  of  a  physician  who  billed,  and 
was  paid,  for  applying  and  reapplying 
the  same  cast  to  a  patient's  wrist  over 
several  months.  In  another  case,  this 
same  physician  received  thousands  of 
dollars  for  stitching  a  patient's  knee  in 
each  of  more  than  200  visits.  In  both 
cases,  treatment  was  actually  provided 
once;  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
agency  principally  responsible  for  ad- 
ministration of  this  program,  did  not 
question  whether  subsequent  treatment 
was  in  fact  rendered. 

We  heard  testimony  concerning  an- 
other case  in  which  the  Department  of 
Labor  knew  from  its  files  that  one  Fed- 
eral employee  had  suffered  no  lasting 
injury  and  had  returned  to  work,  yet 
his  physician  continued  to  bill,  and  re- 
ceive payment,  for  intricate  cardiac 
treatments  costing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  fraud  is  now 
known,  and  despite  criminal  indictment 
and  conviction  of  some  of  the  physi- 
cians, not  one  of  these  unscrupulous 
doctors  has  been  precluded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  from  billing  and  re- 
ceiving compensation  for  further  FECA 
claims.  Department  of  Labor  officials  ad- 
mitted at  our  hearing  that  under  current 
law  they  do  not  have  the  authority  to 
effectively  combat  this  fraud. 

In  fact.  Senator  Rudman  put  this  ques- 
tion to  the  Director  of  DOL's  Office  of 
Workers'  Compensation  Programs: 
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After  listening  to  your  lament,  if  I 
were  telling  the  staff  to  summarize  the  re- 
sults Of  this  hearing  in  one  sentence,  I  guess 
what  you  are  saying  is  you  are  trying  very 
hard,  but  right  now  things  are  In  one  hell  of 
a  mess.  If  that  a  fair  statement? 

And  the  reply  of  the  DOL  witness  was: 
"That  is  a  fair  statement,  yes." 

In  his  testimony,  the  new  Inspector 
General  at  DOL.  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Mc- 
Bride,  put  his  finger  on  one  of  the  major 
problems  within  DOL  that  underlines 
the  more  visible  problem  of  fraud  and 
vulnerability  to  fraud.  He  said: 

It  is  a  question  of  will.  All  of  this.  I  think, 
gets  back  to  the  basic  attitudinal  problem 
that  there  is  not  a  strong  anti-fraud,  anti- 
waste  posture  in  the  employees  of  FECA  (or 
those  in  the  workers  compensation  program 
office).  ...  It  is  not  seen  as  an  overriding 
priority,  and  combatting  that  attitude  is  a 
primary  concern  of  myself  and  Secretary 
Donovan,  and  we  will  be  working  very  hard 
in  the  months  ahead  to  begin  to  turn 
around  the  minds  and  the  management  at- 
titudes of  those  of  this  program  and  others. 

Mr.  McBride  said  his  major  concern  as 
the  Department  of  Labor  Inspector  Gen- 
eral was  that  "there  had  been  insufQ- 
cient  attention  to  fraud  and  waste  prob- 
lems in  the  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Workers'  Compensation." 

The  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Blaylock.  took  much  the  same 
view.  While  Federal  workers  themselves 
are  totally  opposed  to  what  he  called  the 
graft,  rip-offs.  and  kickbacks  that  he 
said  are  definitely  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram, it  is  as  bankrupt  today  as  it  was 
when  he  testified  about  it  in  1977.  In 
1978,  he  said,  about  800  new  positions 
were  created  at  DOL,  but  he  added:  "I 
am  sorry  to  say  we  haven't  seen  much 
improvement."  Mr.  Blaylock  said  his 
union  soes  the  FECA  program  as  "a  very 
poorly  administered  program  that  seems 
to  allow  those  who  are  really  not  quali- 
fied to  very  easily  get  benefits."  He  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  the  program  might 
be  "curtailed  to  the  point  that  people 
who  are  honestly  entitled  to  it  are  not 
going  to  have  it." 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
subcommittee.  Senator  Nunn,  put  it 
aptly  when  he  said  at  the  outset  of  our 
hearings : 

We  do  not  want  to  dilute  the  right  of  fed- 
eral workers,  but  we  cannot  continue  to 
tolerate  fraud  and  corruption  in  these  pro- 
grams If  they  are  going  to  continue  to  exist. 

Both  Senator  Nunn  and  another  of 
our  most  active  subcommittee  members. 
Senator  Cohen,  agreed  that  as  things 
stand  now — in  the  absence  of  the 
amendments  we  are  offering — as  Sen- 
ator Cohen  put  it : 

We  have  no  effective  means  or  no  serious 
Intent  of  suspending  fraudulent  conduct  or 
inept  conduct  by  those  who  contract  with 
the  Federal  government. 

Senator  Cohen  recalled  that  in  a  pre- 
vious subcommittee  hearing,  on  fraud  in 
the  home  health  industry: 

We  found  that  one  firm  that  either  de- 
frauds the  government  or  does  not  perform 
services  can  simply  go  out  of  business  as 
such,  form  another  company,  take  on  a  dif- 
ferent name,  but  use  the  same  management 
and  continue  to  do  business  with  the  fed- 


eral government,  either  providing  no  services 
or  highly  inflated  services,  the  cost  of  which 
is  borne  by  the  taxpayers. 

Much  the  same  is  true  in  the  FECA 
program,  except  that  an  unscrupulous 
doctor  does  not  have  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness or  change  his  name  in  order  to  con- 
tinue to  treat  Federal  workers  and  bill 
for  his  services.  As  Senator  Cohen 
brought  out.  in  the  FECA  program — 

We  have  a  situation  where  a  physician  has 
to  lose  his  license  in  order  to  be  debarred 
from  receiving  business  through  reimburse- 
ment from  the  federal  government.  If  the 
physician  defrauds  the  government  and  is 
convicted  of  fraud,  still  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  continue  to  pay  him  or  reimburse 
him  for  services  until  such  time  as  bis  li- 
cense u>  practice  Is  revoked. 

Senator  Cohen  and  Senator  Rudman 
agreed  that,  as  Senator  Rudman  put  it: 

This  government  cannot  allow  others  to 
set  standards  as  to  who  the  government  will 
do  business  with.  .  .  .  We  have  to  have  statu- 
tory enforcement  to  ensure  that  this  govern- 
ment does  business  only  with  the  people  It 
ought  to  do  business  with. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  the 
FECA  Antifraud  Amendments  of  1981, 
will  create  a  mechanism  whereby  the 
Department  can  exclude  fraudulent  and 
unetliical  medical  practitioners  from 
participation  in  the  Federal  workers' 
compensation  program.  Practitioners 
who  have  been  indicted  or  convicted  of 
crimes  indicative  of  a  lack  of  integrity, 
or  who  submit  false  claims  and  state- 
ments, or  who  have  been  excluded  from 
participation  in  medicare  and  medicaid, 
may  be  excluded  from  participation  in 
FECA. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  the  existing  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  in  excluding  Medicare 
practitioners  under  42  U.S.C.  1395.  And. 
I  want  to  stress  that  exclusion  of  med- 
ical practitioners  will  not  deny  medical 
treatment  to  Federal  employees.  Under 
FECA,  Federal  workers  are  entitled  to 
choose  any  qualified  provider  of  medical 
services  for  treatment.  The  exclusion  of 
practitioners  who  have  proven  their  lack 
of  trustworthiness  will  have  no  impact 
upon  the  good  faith  providers  of  medical 
services. 

Another  revelation  at  our  hearing  was 
the  fact  that  cost  conttiinment  measures 
to  limit  the  fees  that  medical  providers 
charge  under  this  program  are  com- 
pletely lacking.  The  subcommittee 
learned  that,  under  current  Labor  De- 
partment procedures,  a  medical  practi- 
tioner is  paid  for  services  without  any 
consideration  given  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  cost. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
require  the  Department  of  Labor  to  de- 
termine, through  comparison  with  the 
customary  charges  of  the  industry,  the 
reasonableness  of  statements  submitted, 
fees  charged,  and  services  or  supplies 
furnished.  This  measure  is  similar  to 
cost  containment  provisions  which  al- 
ready apply  to  medicare  and  medicaid. 

One  final  problem  was  identified  at  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions hearings.  Instances  were  discovered 
of  former  Federal  employees  who  contin- 
ued to  draw  full  disability  benefits  while 
imprisoned  for  a  felony  conviction.  As  a 
result  of  similar  abuses  uncovered  in  the 


social  security  disability  program.  Con- 
gress passed  PubUc  Law  96-473  which 
prohibited  such  payments  to  persons  who 
are  incarcerate(i  for  felony  convictions. 
The  FECA  Antifraud  Amendments  of 
1981  will  amend  the  act  to  exclude  such 
persons  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  social 
security  exclusion. 

Mr.  President.  FECA  antifraud  efforts 
were  strongly  supported  by  Kenneth 
Blaylock.  national  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Government  Employ- 
ees, at  our  July  1981,  hearings.  Indeed, 
in  these  budget-conscious  days.  I  know 
of  no  sound  reason  to  oppose  cost-sav- 
ing, antifraud  measures  which  will  ulti- 
mately work  to  insure  that  Federal  work- 
ers legitimately  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion benefits  receive  their  fair  share  from 
the  Government. 

I  hope  we  can  act  expeditiously.  Mr. 
President,  to  mandate  the  implementa- 
tion and  use  of  fee  schedules  as  well  as 
the  exclusion  of  unfit  medical  providers 
from  FECA. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  and  a  brief  section-by- 
section  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.   1724 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  Antifraud  Amendments  of 
1981". 

Sec.  2.  Subchapter  1  of  chapter  81  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  ad(".ng 
the  following  new  sections  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"5  8160.  Reimbursement  of  medical,  surgical, 
and  hospital  providers 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  su'ochapter.  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  not  reimburse  a  provider  of  medical,  sur- 
gical, or  hospital  services  or  supplies,  as  de- 
termined by  rule  of  the  Secretary,  under  this 
subchapter  where  the  Secretary  determine.: 
under  this  section  that  the  provider — 

"(1)  has  knowingly  and  willfully  made,  or 
caused  to  be  made,  any  false  statement  or 
representation  of  a  material  fact  for  use  in  an 
application  for  reimbursement  under  this 
subchapter: 

"(2)  has  submitted,  or  caused  to  be  sub- 
mitted, a  bill  or  request  for  reimbursement 
under  this  subchapter  containing  a  charge 
which  the  Secretary  determines  is  substan- 
tially more  than  the  provider's  customary 
charges  for  the  service  or  supply,  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  there  Is  good  cause  for  the 
charge; 

"(31  has  furnished  a  service  or  supply 
which  the  Secretary  determines  Is  substan- 
tially unnecessary  or  falls  to  meet  profes- 
sionally recognized  standards; 

"(4)  has  been  convicted  or  indie ;ed  for 
committing  an  offense  In  connection  with  the 
provision  of  a  medical,  surgical,  or  hospital 
service  or  supply  or  any  other  offense,  as  de- 
termined by  rule  of  the  Secretary,  which  In- 
dicates a  lack  of  medical  Integrity  or  which 
seriously  and  directly  affects  the  person's  re- 
sponsibility as  a  provider  of  su.-:h  services  or 
supplies;  or 

"(5)  has  been  excluded  from  participation 
in  a  State  or  Federal  program  for  the  provi- 
sion of  medical,  furgical.  or  hospital  services 
or  supplies. 

"(b)  A  determination  made  bv  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective — 

"(1)  in  connection  with  any  reimburse- 
ment requested  by  a  provider,  upon  notice 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (c);  or 
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tlon  program  which  has  been  specifically  ap- 
proved for  the  individual  by  a  court  of  law 
and  which,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  is  expected  to  result  in  the  individual 
being  able  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful 
activity  within  a  reasonable  time  of  release. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  552a,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  head  of  an  agen- 
cy, as  defined  In  section  552a(a)(l),  shall 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
upon  request  and  to  the  extent  available  to 
the  agency,  the  names  and  social  security 
account  numbers  of  individuals  who  are  In 
any  month  inmates  described  In  subsection 
(a).  The  Secretary  and  all  other  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Labor  shall, 
with  respect  to  any  such  Information  made 
available  by  the  head  uf  an  agency  under 
this  subsection,  be  subject  to  any  statutory 
requirement  relating  to  confidentiality  of 
Information,  Including  section  S52a,  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
head  and  all  other  officers  and  employees  of 
the  agency  were  subject  to  the  requirement 
with  respect  to  the  Information  immediately 
before  the  Information  was  made  available. 
Any  Information  made  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  or  any  other  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Labor  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.". 

Sec.  3.  The  table  of  sections  for  subchap- 
ter 1  of  chapter  81  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
at  the  end  thereof: 
"8160.  Reimbursement  of   medical,  surgical. 

and  hospital  providers. 
"8161.  Penal  inmates.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8161 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  compensation  paid  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  Information  relating 
to  months  ending  before,  on.  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Overview     of     The     Federal     Employees' 

COMPENSATIOK      ACT       AnTWRAUD       AMEND- 
MENTS   or    1981 

overview 
The  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
(PECA)  was  enacted  In  1961  to  provide  di- 
rect compensation  benefits  and  medical  ex- 
pense coverage  to  federal  civilian  employees 
injured  In  the  course  of  their  employment. 
Subsequent  amendments,  including  a  major 
revision  In  1974.  streamlined  the  program 
with  the  goal  of  providing  Just  compensation 
with  minimum  delay.  Administrative  respon- 
sibility for  the  program  was  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  (DOL)  in  1950  and  re- 
mains with  DOL's  Office  of  Worker's  Com- 
pensation Programs  (OWCP)  today.  Dis- 
ability coverage  under  the  program  includes 
wage  less  compensation,  medical  care  and 
survivors'  t>eneflts  provisions. 

The  Department  of  Labor  Is  principally 
responsible  for  determining  whether  a  trau- 
matic Injury  or  occupational  disease  Is 
causally  related  to  the  employee's  work  or 
whether  a  pre-existing  Injury  or  Illness  was 
aggravated  as  a  result  of  employment.  If  a 
claim  Is  Judged  valid.  DOL  determines  degree 
of  disability — permanent  or  temporary,  to- 
tal or  partial — and  provides  the  mechanism 
for  automatic  benefit  payments.  The  govern- 
ment is  liable  for  all  "reasonable"  medical 
costs  with  no  time  or  monetary  limitations 
imposed  on  medical  care  as  long  as  there 
Is  a  "substantiated"  need  for  continued 
treatment.  Reimbursement  for  medical  ser\'- 
Ices  is  made  directly  to  the  provider.  Federal 
workers  have  the  right  to  seek  treatment 
from  a  "qualified"  physician  of  their  own 
choosing. 

Since  1974.  expenditures  to  federal  em- 
ployees on  compensation  benefits  have  in- 


creased by  over  300%.  In  Fiscal  Year  1980 
alone,  the  government  expended  over  $670 
million  in  disability  benefits  and  $110  mil- 
lion In  medical  benefits  related  to  disabili- 
ties. This  amazing  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
money  spent  has  occurred  during  a  time 
when  safety  efforts  in  federal  work  places 
have  Increased  and  the  size  of  the  civilian 
federal  workplace  hfis  remained  relatively 
constant. 
On  July  22  and  23.  1981  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  con- 
ducted hearings  on  the  vulnerability  of  the 
FECA  program  to  fraud  and  abuse.  The  focus 
of  this  hearing  was  on  those  medical  pro- 
viders who,  by  deceit  and  falsehood,  Inordi- 
nately profit  from  the  FECA  program. 

Investigation  In  this  area  uncovered  a 
myriad  of  schemes  by  which  medical  pro- 
viders have  abused  and  defrauded  the  fed- 
eral government.  Physicians  were  found  to 
have  repeatedly  billed  and  received  payment 
for  services  that  were  never  provided.  In  one 
instance,  a  physician  billed,  and  was  paid, 
for  applying  and  reapplying  the  same  cast  to 
a  patient's  wrist  over  several  months.  In  an- 
other case,  a  doctor  received  thousands  of 
dollars  for  stitching  a  patient's  knee  on  each 
of  over  50  visits.  In  both  cases,  treatment 
was  actually  provided  once;  the  Department 
of  Labor  did  not  question  whether  subse- 
quent treatment  was  in  fact  rendered.  In 
still  another  case,  DOL  knew  from  Its  files 
that  one  federal  employee  had  suffered  no 
lasting  Injury  and  had  returned  to  work,  yet 
DOL  continued  to  pay  his  physician  for  in- 
tricate cardiac  treatments  costing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  This  physician  Is 
now  under  Indictment  for  FECA  fraud,  but 
Is  still  .ilglble  to  participate  In  the  FECA 
program. 

Investigation  has  also  shown  schemes 
whereby  the  practitioner  and  patient  may 
collude  and  fabricate  treatments  for  which 
they  will  later  be  reimbursed.  Even  In  cases 
wnere  the  patient  has  acted  honestly,  he  may 
still  defer  to  the  doctor's  expertise  and  re- 
ceive treatments  which  cost  him  nothing, 
rather  than  refuse  recommended  treatment 
and  risk  his  own  expense  if  symptoms  recur. 
In  other  cases,  the  patient  actually  com- 
pleted all  treatments,  but  the  doctor  con- 
tinued to  charge  for  additional  treatments 
without  the  patient's  knowledge. 

It  was  this  last  type  of  fraud  which  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
found  most  prevalent  in  their  review  of 
FECA.  Such  Instances  included  doctors  ob- 
taining patient's  signatures  on  blank  forms 
or  merely  utilizing  the  patients'  name  and 
any  identification  numbers  to  execute  ficti- 
tious service  bills  for  years  after  treatments 
had  ceased. 

Despite  t£e  fact  that  this  fraud  Is  now 
known,  however,  and  despite  the  indictment 
and  conviction  of  some  of  the  doctors,  not 
one  of  these  physicians  has  been  precluded 
by  DOL  from  billing  and  receiving  compen- 
sation for  further  FECA  claims.  The  only 
restriction  Imposed  on  a  physician  by  DOL  is 
that  he  or  she  be  "qualified";  that  is,  within 
the  scope  of  his  or  her  practice  as  defined  by 
state  law.  Outside  of  this  narrow  limitation, 
DOL  does  not  have  the  authority  to  prevent 
past  abusers  of  this  or  any  other  medical 
program  from  repeating  fraud  la  the  FECA 
program. 

The  FECA  Anti-Fraud  Amendments  of 
1981  will  create  a  mechanism  whereby  the 
DOL  can  exclude  fraudulent  and  unethical 
medical  practitioners  from  participation  In 
federal  workers  compensation.  Practition- 
ers who  have  been  indicted  or  convicted  of 
crimes  indicative  of  a  lack  of  Integrity,  e.g., 
narcotics  offenses,  business  frauds,  or  who 
submit  false  claims  and  statements  to  DOL, 
or  who  have  been  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  FECA.  This 
provision  Is  similar  to  the  existing  author- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
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Services  In  excluding  Medicare  practition- 
ers under  42  USC  §  1396. 

Exclusion  of  practitioners  will  not  deny 
medical  treatment  to  federal  employees.  Un- 
der the  PECA  program,  federal  employees 
are  entitled  to  choose  any  qualified  provider 
of  medical  services  for  treatment.  The  ex- 
clusion of  practitioners  who  have  proven 
their  lack  of  trust  worth' ness  will  have  no 
Impact  upon  the  good  faith  providers  of 
medical  services. 

Furthermore,  while  PECA  only  author- 
izes the  reimbursement  of  "reasonable"  fees 
for  medical  services.  DOL  has  not  taken  ap- 
propriate steps  to  define  reasonablllty.  or  to 
control  medical  costs.  The  Subcommittee 
learned  that,  under  current  DOL  procedures, 
a  medical  practitioner  is  paid  for  services 
without  any  consideration  being  given  as 
to  the  reasonableness  of  cost. 

The  FECA  Antl-Praud  Amendments  of 
1981  will  require  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  determine,  through  comparison  with  the 
customary  charges  of  the  Industry,  the  rea- 
sonableness of  statements  submitted,  fees 
charged  and  services  or  supplies  furnished. 
The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  adopt  a  sched- 
ule of  reasonable  amounts  to  be  paid  for 
particular  services,  appliances  or  supplies 
provided  in  specific  geographic  areas. 

One  final  problem  was  identified  at  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions hearings.  Instances  were  discovered  of 
former  federal  employees  who  continued  to 
draw  full  disability  benefits  while  Impris- 
oned for  a  felony  conviction.  As  a  result  of 
similar  abuses  uncovered  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity Disability  Program.  Congress  passed 
P.L.  96-473  which  prohibited  such  payments 
to  persons  who  are  Incarcerated  for  felony 
convictions.  The  PECA  Antl-Praud  Amend- 
ments for  1981  will  amend  the  act  to  ex- 
clude such  persons  In  a  manner  similar  to 
the  Social  Security  exclusion. 

Skction-by-Section  Analysis  or  the  PECA 

ANTI-PRAtJD    AMENDMENTS    OF    1981 

Section  1  Indicates  the  short  title. 

Section  2  amends  Title  6  of  the  U.S.  Code 
by  adding  a  new  section  entitled  "5  8160  Re- 
imbursement of  medical,  surgical  and  hos- 
pital providers." 

In  !  8160  Section  (a)  precludes  reimburse- 
ment to  medical  providers  who  have  pro- 
vided false  or  excessive  bills  or  services.  Sub- 
section (1)  prevents  reimbursement  for 
statements  which  were  made  or  caused  to  be 
made  to  DOL  with  the  Intent  of  defrauding 
the  program.  Under  this  language  the  fraud 
must  be  willful  and  deliberate.  The  language 
also  precludes  payment  to  an  individual  at 
whose  direction  the  false  statement  was 
made.  The  misrepresentation  must  be  of  a 
material  fact;  that  is,  a  fact  whose  truth 
or  falsity  Is  Important  In  determining 
whether  the  misrepresentation  was  Indeed 
fraudulent. 

In  5  8160  Section  (a)(2)  precludes  reim- 
bursement for  charges  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  determines  to  be  excessive,  unless 
sufficient  Justification  for  such  charges  may 
be  found.  5  8160  Section  (a)(3)  preclud«s 
reimbursement  for  services  and  supplies 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  un- 
necessary or  unprofessional. 

In  5  8160  Section  (a)  (4)  and  (5)  are  In- 
tended to  prevent  practitioners  who  have 
abused  their  medical  authority  from  utiliz- 
ing the  FHX3A  program  for  further  fraud. 
Subsection  (a)(4)  precludes  reimbursement 
to  providers  Indicted  or  convicted  of  fraud 
or  criminal  offenses  relating  to  the  provision 
of  medical  services.  The  latter  part  of  this 
provision  would  also  exclude  those  practi- 
tioners who  have  committed  offenses  which 
Indicate  a  lack  of  Integrity  or  aJect  their 
ability  to  provide  effective  services  under 
PEOA.  A  narcotic  offense,  a  business  fraud, 
or  the  commission  of  perjury  could  be  exam- 


ples of  violations  Indicating  a  lack  of  "medi- 
cal integrity". 

In  i  8160  Section  (a)  (5)  gives  the  Secre- 
tary the  ability  to  collaterally  estoo  a  pro- 
vider who  has  been  excluded  by  state  or 
federal  medical  programs  from  participating 
in  the  PECA  program. 

In  {8160  Section  (b)  provides  that  FECA 
benefits  wUl  be  denied  only  upon  proper 
notice  to  either  a  provider  or  beneficiary.  It 
also  provides  that  the  Secretary  can  reverse 
an  exclusion  if  there  Is  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  causes  of  the  exclusion  will 
not  recur. 

In  5  8160  Section  (c)(1),  the  Secretary  is 
empowered  to  make  any  rules,  regulations 
and  procedures  necessary  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  {  8160  Section  (c)  (2) 
establishes  that  the  Secretary  shall  exclude 
only  on  a  finding  of  facts  and  shall  give  no- 
tice of  these  facts  and  shall  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  for  the  excluded 
physician,  under  the  procedures  already  es- 
tablished in  Title  5  U.S.  Code,  Section  556. 
18160  Section  (c)(4)  establishes  procedures 
for  review  of  any  determination  of  exclusion. 

In  5  8160  Section  (c)(3)  utilizes  the  ex- 
isting provisions  of  the  PTC  Act  (15  U.S.C.  49 
and  50)  to  specify  the  Jurisdiction,  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Secretary.  These  provisions 
empower  the  Secretary  to  subpoena  witnesses 
and  documents  and  to  depose  testimony.  It 
is  also  made  illegal  to  refuse  to  answer  any 
lawful  Inquiry,  to  provide  false  Information 
or  for  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Secretary 
to  make  any  Information  public  without  first 
obtaining  proper  authorization.  These  sec- 
tions are  standard  provisions  providing  mech- 
anisms for  ensuring  compliance. 

In  5  8160  Section  (d)  mandate^  that  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  reasonable  fee 
schedules  of  amounts  to  be  reimbursed  for 
medical  services,  appliances  and  supplies. 
These  schedules  will  be  adopted  within  one 
year  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  and  will 
be  specialized  to  account  for  different  fac- 
tors in  different  geographic  areas.  Charges 
in  excess  of  the  schedules  will  only  be  paid 
if  they  are  proven  to  be  reasonable  in  a  pro- 
cedure to  be  established  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  3  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  Antl-Praud  Amendments  of 
1981  amends  Title  5  of  the  U.S.  Code  by  add- 
ing 5  8161,  entitled  "Suspension  of  benefit 
for  Inmates  of  Penal  Institutions  ".  Under 
the  current  provisions  of  the  FECA  pro- 
gram, a  recipient  of  PECA  benefits  may 
receive  compensatory  benefits  while  Incar- 
cerated in  a  penal  Institution.  Under  this 
section,  such  payment  will  be  eliminated. 
There  is,  however,  an  allowance  for  PECA 
benefits  to  be  paid  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation If  the  recipient  is  enrolled  In  a 
rehabilitation  program  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  approved  as  being  likely  to  result 
In  gainful  activity.^ 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (by  request) : 
S.  1725.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  to  use  re- 
cording clocks  to  record  time  and  at- 
tendance of  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

USE  OF  TIME  CLOCKS  AT  BtTRCAi;  OP  ENGRAVING 
AND    PRINTING 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
by  request  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  to  use  record- 
ing clocks  to  record  time  and  attendance 
of  employees. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
the  Treasury  Department  and  I  am  in- 
troducing the  proposed  legislation  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 
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I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1725 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  August  4.  1950  (64  Stat.  408;  31  US.C. 
181-181e).  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  section  6106  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  In  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  may  use  recording  clocks  to 
record  time  and  attendance  of  employees." 

The  DmjTT  Secretary 

op  the  Treasttry. 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  4.  1981. 
Hon.  Oeorce  Bt7SH, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  blU  to  authorize  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  to  use  recording 
clocks  to  record  time  and  attendance  of  em- 
ployees. 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  Is 
a  multiproduct  manufacturing  organization, 
which  finances  its  operations  from  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  and,  accordingly,  is  required  by 
law  (PX.  81-656)  to  operate  economically 
and  to  be  reimbursed  by  Its  customers  for 
the  direct  and  Indirect  costs  of  operation.  In 
order  to  do  this  properly,  enactment  of  the 
attached  draft  bill  Is  necessary  In  that  the 
blU  would  authorize  the  Bureau  to  imple- 
ment a  computerized  cost  accounting  system, 
including  automated  daily  input  of  time 
and  attendance  data. 

In  hearings  on  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing,  conducted  in  the  Spring  of 
1979,  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  endorsed  this  concept. 
Also,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
expressed  support  for  the  adoption  of  such 
a  system.  In  addition,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment performed  a  Management  Review  of 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  (April, 
1979),  and  Issued  a  report  recommending 
the  Implementation  of  such  a  system  as  soon 
Ets  possible. 

The  Intent  of  the  draft  bill  is  to  amend 
the  Act  of  August  4,  1950  (31  United  States 
Code  181  et  seq.)  to  exempt  the  Bureau  from 
section  6106  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
which  provides  that  "[a]  recording  clock 
may  not  be  used  to  record  time  of  an  em- 
ployee of  an  Executive  department  in  the 
District  of  Columbia."  This  law  has  been 
Interpreted  as  a  prcriiibition  against  the  use 
of  automatic  data  entry  devices  for  the  col- 
lection and  recording  of  time  and  attendance 
data. 

Operating  under  this  restriction,  the  Bu- 
reau has  for  some  time  utilized  a  cumber- 
some, time-consuming,  and  expensive  man- 
ual system  for  recording  and  processing  time 
and  attendance  data.  Although  the  volume 
of  the  data  generated  is  considerable,  there 
are  limitations  on  its  use.  The  primary  diffi- 
culties are  as  follows: 

1.  The  present  system  does  not  accurately 
dlstrlbut.  labor  and  other  costs  among 
products,  support,  and  overhead.  Conse- 
quently, Bureau  customers  may  not  be 
charged  equitable  prices  for  their  respective 
products  as  is  required  by  law. 
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ROTH  (by  request) : 
A  bill  to  amend  section  207 
the   Federal    Property    and 
Administrajtive  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
change  the  criteria  therein 
;  Iprovisions  of  section  207  shall 
to  disposals  of  surplus  real 
having  an  estimated  fair  mar- 
less  than  $1,000,000;   to  the 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 


DtSPOpAt-    OF    CERTAIN     PROPERTY 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce 

I  bill  10  amend  section  207(c) 

:  ''ederal  Property  and  Admin- 

rvices  Act  of  1949  to  change 

of  that  law  so  that  the  provi- 


sions of  section  207  shall  not  apply  to 
disposals  of  surplus  property  having  an 
estimated  fair  market  value  less  than 
$1,000,000. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  and 
I  am  introducing  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
oe  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1728 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
207(c)(1)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  488(c)(1)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  real  property  If  the  estimated  appraised 
fair  market  value  Is  less  than  $1,000,000;  or 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  30.  1981. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  for  referral  to  the  appropriate 
Committee,  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  amend 
section  207(c)(1)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  change  the  criteria  therein  so 
that  the  provisions  of  section  207  shall  not 
apply  to  disposals  of  surplus  real  property 
having  an  estimated  fair  market  value  less 
than  $1,000,000." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  change  the 
basis  for  the  requirement  to  seek  advice 
from  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  complet- 
ing disposals  of  surplus  real  property  to  pri- 
vate Interests  from  $1,000,000  acquisition 
cost  to  $1,000,000  estimated  fair  market 
value  (emhasls  added). 

Section  207  of  the  Property  Act  provides 
that  no  executive  agency  shall  dispose  of  any 
surplus  real  property  to  any  private  Interest 
until  such  agency  has  received  the  advice 
of  the  Attorney  General  on  the  question  of 
whether  such  disposal  would  tend  to  create 
or  maintain  a  situation  inconsistent  with 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Subsection  (c)  (1)  of  section  207  shall  not 
apply  to  the  disposal  of  real  property  If  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  original  acquisition 
cost  of  such  property  to  the  Government 
and  all  capital  expenditures  made  by  the 
Government  with  respect  thereto  Is  less  than 
$1,000,000. 

By  changing  this  basis  from  acquisition 
cost  to  estimated  fair  market  value,  we  will 
be  using  the  best  indicator  of  the  actual 
value  of  property  as  the  basis  for  seeking 
advice  concerning  antitrust  laws.  Acquisi- 
tion cost  and  cost  of  capital  expenditures 
have  very  little  bearing  on  current  value  of 
property.  Properties  with  a  high  acquisition 
cost  may  be  worth  much  less  when  being 
disposed  of  because  of  obsolescence. 

On  the  other  hand,  properties,  such  as  un- 
improved lands  that  were  acquired  many 
years  ago  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of 
less  than  $1,000,000.  may  be  worth  millions 


when  being  disposed  of  because  of  changes 
In  the  use  of  surrounding  lands. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  legislative  proposal  to  the 
Congress,  and  that  Its  enactment  would  be 
In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  P.  Carmen, 

Administrator.^ 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (by  request) : 
S.  1727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of 
May  3.  1945  (40  United  States  Code  293) 
by  adding  a  provision  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  moneys  through  the  exist- 
ing working  capital  fund  operating  with- 
in the  General  Services  Administration 
for  such  additional  purposes  as  internal 
mail  processing,  library  facilities,  and 
other  centralized  services:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

USE    OF    EXISTING     WORKING    CAPITAL    FUND    AT 
THE    GENERAL     SERVICES     ADMINISTRATION 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
by  request  a  bill  to  authorize  the  expend- 
iture of  moneys  through  the  existing 
working  capital  fimd  operating  within 
the  General  Services  Administration  for 
such  additional  purposes  as  internal  mail 
processing,  library  facilities,  and  other 
centralized  services. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
the  (jreneral  Services  Administration  and 
I  am  introducing  the  proposed  legislation 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
v;as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1727 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  Assembled.  That  Clause  1  of 
the  Act  of  May  3,  1945,  C.  106,  Title  I,  101,  59 
Stat.  115,  Is  amended  by  deleting  "central 
blueprinting,  photastatlng,  and  duplicating 
service"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "cen- 
tral service  facility  within  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  be  used  for  providing 
such  services  as  blueprinting,  photostating, 
duplicating.  Internal  mall  processing,  library 
facilities,  and  any  other  centralized  service  as 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee.  In  consul- 
tation with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  determines  necessary  and  proper." 

General  Services  Administration. 
Washington,  DC.  August  19.  1981. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Forwarded  herewith 
is  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the  Act  of  May  3, 
1945  (40  use  293)  by  adding  a  provision 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  monies 
through  the  existing  working  cacltal  fund 
operating  within  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  such  additional  purposes  as 
internal  mall  processing,  library  facilities, 
and  other  centralized  services." 

TTie  purpose  of  this  proposed  amendment 
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is  to  provide  for  related  centralized  activities 
which  have  evolved  subsequent  to  the  enacl- 
ment  of  the  Act  of  May  3,  1945.  This  Act  of 
1945  provided  for  central  blueprinting, 
photostating,  and  duplicating  service  Since 
that  time  other  centralized  services  of  a  re- 
lated nature  have  been  initiated  to  provide 
greater  economies  and  efficiencies  In  this 
agency's  operations. 

The  General  Services  Administration  rec- 
ommends prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  draft  bill  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  advised  that  there  Is 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  legis- 
lative proposal  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Ray  Kline, 
Deputy  Administrator. 

Section-by-Section   Analysis 

Clause  1  of  Section  101  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  "central  blueprinting, 
photostating,  and  duplicating  service"  and 
inserting  in  their  place  "central  service 
facility  wllhln  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  be  used  for  providing  such  serv- 
ices as  blueprinting,  photostating,  duplicat- 
ing. Internal  mail  processing,  library  facili- 
ties, and  any  other  centralized  service  as  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  determines  necessary  and  proper." 

The  Working  Capital  Fund  was  authorized 
in  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act,  1946.  approved  May  3.  1945  (40  U.S.C. 
293).  and  Initial  capital  of  $50,000  was  ap- 
propriated. The  authorizing  language  pro- 
vided for  this  Fund  to  be  reimbursed  In 
order  to  Insure  continuous  operation,  from 
available  funds  of  constituents  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  or  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  or  which  services  are  i>er- 
formed.  at  rates  to  be  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  on  the  basis 
of  estimated  or  actual  charges. 

The  language  further  provides  that  at  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  any  excess  of  funds 
resulting  from  such  operation,  after  making 
adequate  provision  for  the  replacement  of 
mechanical  and  other  equipment  and  for 
accrued  annual  leave  of  employees  engaged 
In  the  work  of  the  Fund  by  the  establish- 
ment of  reserves  therefor,  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

Since  that  time  other  centralized  services 
of  a  related  nature  have  been  initiated  to 
provide  greater  economies  and  efficiencies  In 
this  agency's  operations.  They  Include  cen- 
tralized Internal  mall  processing  and  the 
centralized  GSA  library. 

These  related  centralized  services  In  the 
Working  Capital  Fund  are  funded  by  reim- 
bursements from  the  various  using  GSA  ap- 
propriations and  funds,  consistent  with  the 
amounts  budgeted  In  these  using  accounts. 
The  basis  for  the  budgeted  amounts  Is  the 
level  of  usage  of  these  related  centralized 
services. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  amendment 
is  to  clarify  the  Initial  authorizing  language 
and  to  Include  a  new  provision  permitting 
"any  other  centralized  service  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee.  In  consultation 
with  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
determines  necessary  and  proper." 

This  new  provision  would  provide  for  ad- 
ministrative type  services  that  could  be  per- 
formed in  a  more  cost-effective  manner  on 
a  centralized  basis  and  financed  by  reim- 
bursement from  the  using  appropriations 
and  funds.  This  concept  Is  similar  to  the 
Working  Capital  Fund  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  (Page  I-F3  of  the  President's 
Fiscal  Year  1982  Budget  Appendix,  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  In  January  1981)  .• 


By  Mr.  ROTH  i^by  request) : 
S.  1728.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 


Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  re- 
quire the  submission,  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress,  of  an  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  circumstances  of 
each  negotiated  disposal  of  real  property 
having  a  fair  market  value  in  excess  of 
$500,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

DISPOSAL    OF   certain    REAL    PROPERTY 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
by  request  a  bill  to  require  the  submis- 
sion, to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress,  ol  an  explanatory  statement  of 
the  circumstances  of  each  negotiated 
disposal  of  real  property  having  a  fair 
market  value  in  excess  of  $500,000. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  and 
I  am  introducing  the  proposed  legislation 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Genertil  Services 
Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1728 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  if 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  <>' 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
203(e)(6)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  484(e)  (6) ),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

(6)  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
paragraph,  an  explanatory  statement  of  the 
circumstances  of  each  disposal  by  negotia- 
tion of  any  personal  property  having  a  fair 
market  value  In  excess  of  $1,000,  and  any 
real  property  having  a  fair  market  value  In 
excess  of  $500,000  shall  be  prepared.  Each 
such  statement  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  In 
advance  of  such  disposal,  and  a  copy  thereof 
shall  be  preserved  in  the  files  of  the  execu- 
tive agency  making  such  disposal.  No  such 
statement  need  be  transmitted  to  any  such 
committee  with  respect  to  any  disposal  of 
personal  property  made  under  paragraph  (5) 
at  a  fixed  price,  or  for  property  disposals  au- 
thorized by  any  other  provision  of  law  to  be 
made  without  advertising. 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  DC.  August  24, 1981. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  for  referral  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittee, a  draft  of  legislation  "To  amend  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
to  require  the  submission,  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress,  of  an  explanatory 
statement  of  the  circumstances  of  each  nego- 
tiated dlsDOsal  of  real  property  having  a  fair 
market  value  in  excess  of  $500,000." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  delays  and  administrative  costs 
in  the  disposal  of  real  properties  by  nego- 
tiation, as  authorized  in  section  203(e)  (3) 
of  the  Property  Act. 

Section  203(e)  (6)  of  the  Property  Act  now 
provides  that  an  explanatory  statement  of 


the  circumstances  of  each  disposal  by  nego- 
tiation of  any  real  or  personal  property  hav- 
ing a  fair  market  value  in  excess  of  $1,000 
ehall  be  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  in  ad- 
vance of  such  disposal.  In  accordance  with 
section  101-47.304-12(1)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty Management  Regulations  (41  CFR  101- 
47.304-12(f ) ) .  In  the  absence  of  adverse  com- 
ment by  an  appropriate  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  the  Congress  on  the  proposed 
negotiated  disposal,  the  disposal  agency  may 
consummate  the  sale  on  or  after  35  days 
from  the  date  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration (GSA)  letters  transmitting  the 
explanatory  statement  to  the  committees. 

The  $1,000  fair  Oiarket  value  limitation  on 
negotiated  sales  of  real  and  personal  property 
without  Congressional  review  was  established 
^efore  the  past  decade  of  accelerating  infla- 
tion rates  and  subsequent  Increases  In  the 
cost  of  all  commodities,  especially  real 
estate.  We  believe  the  $500,000  limit  is  more 
lepresentative  of  present  day  significant  dis- 
posal actions  of  real  property  than  the  $1  .iXX) 
figure.  In  addition,  it  is  in  line  with  the 
S500.000  expenditure  level  which  requires 
I  he  subml^lon  of  a  prospectus  for  the  con- 
struction or  repair  and  alteration  of  a  Federal 
Building  to  the  appropriate  committees  by 
GSA. 

Under  current  law.  208  of  the  negotiated 
sales  of  real  property  awarded  by  GSA  for 
the  Transition  Quarter  and  Fiscal  Years 
1977.  1978.  1979.  and  1980  required  the  sub- 
mission of  an  explanatory  statement  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress.  If  the 
figure  had  been  $500,000  during  that  same 
period  of  time.  GSA  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  submit  41  explanatory  statements 
to  the  committees.  Although  we  are  unable 
to  estimate  the  savings  in  time  and  money 
Involved  In  committee  review,  we  estimate 
that  savings  to  GSA  during  the  same  period 
of  time  would  have  been  approximately 
$100,000  if  we  had  been  required  to  submit 
explanatory  statements  of  the  circumstances 
of  each  negotiated  disposal  of  real  property 
having  a  fair  market  value  in  excess  of 
$500,000.  The  present  average  estimated  cost 
for  GSA  to  process  an  explanatory  statement 
for  submission  to  the  committees  is  almost 
60  percent  of  the  current  lower  limit  of  value 
requiring  such  submission. 

During  the  Fiscal  Year  1980  alone.  52  re- 
quired explanatory  statements  were  submit- 
ted to  the  committees  of  Congress  for 
proposed  sales  having  a  total  fair  market 
value  of  approximately  $65,772,080.  If  the 
figure  had  been  $500,000  during  that  j>erlod 
ol  time.  GSA  would  have  been  required  to 
submit  14  explanatory  statements  for  pro- 
posed sales  having  a  total  fair  market  value 
of  $63,094,375  or  approximately  96  percent  of 
the  total  fair  market  value  of  the  properties 
submitted.  This  bill  would  provide  an  essen- 
tial and  long-needed  step  toward  moderniza- 
tion of  the  negotiated  sale  disposal  process. 
The  review  of  negotiated  sp.les  of  real  prop- 
erty having  a  fair  market  value  In  excess  of 
$1,000  by  committees  and  subcommittee  staff 
members,  .^s  well  as  the  additional  paper- 
work which  is  required  for  GSA  to  make  such 
submissions,  not  only  causes  additional 
delays  in  awarding  authorized  negotiated 
!=ales  which  are  usually  approved,  but  also 
diverts  valuable  manpower  resources  from 
other  more  important  matters. 

The  proposal  would  make  Congressional 
review  of  real  property  disposal  actions  more 
consistent  with  acquisition  actions.  Pres- 
ently, once  Congress  has  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated large  sums  of  money  for  general 
land  acquisitions  to  fulfill  the  mission  r>>- 
quirements  of  Federal  agencies,  no  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  specific  details  of  each 
such  expenditure  is  required.  On  the  other 
hand,  disposals  by  negotiation  which  gener- 
ate a  substantial  return  to  the  Government 
on  Its  Investment  In  r^al  property  require 
detailed  explanatory  statements  for  proper- 
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To   provide   transportation   under 
3f  this  Act.  the  Agency  may — 
(1)     bu  ^    lease,    or    charier    automotive 
equlpmen .  adequate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses oif  SI  ctlon  1; 


(2)  maintain  and  operate  that  equipment 
by— 

(A)  employees  of  the  Agency;  and 

(B)  private  persons  under  contract:   and 

(3)  lease  or  charter  the  equipment  to  pri- 
vate or  public  carriers  for  operation  under 
terms  that  are  considered  necessary  by  the 
Director,  and  that  may  provide  for  the  pool- 
ing of  Government-owned  and  privately 
owned  equipment  and  facilities  and  for  the 
reciprocal  use  of  that  equipment. 

Sec.  4.  Pares  received  under  section  1  of 
this  Act.  and  proceeds  of  ihe  leasing  or 
chartering  of  equipment  under  section  3  of 
tihs  Act.  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Federax.  Emergemct 
Management  Agenct, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  9,  1981. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  forwarding  for 
consideration  and  recommended  enactment 
by  the  Congress  draft  legislation  to  aissure 
essential  transportation  support  for  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency's  (FEMA)  top  secret  In- 
stallation known  as  the  "Special  Facility." 
Specifically,  the  legislation  would  authorize 
the  Director  to  provide  transportation  serv- 
ices to  certain  FEMA  employees,  which  serv- 
ices are  necessitated  by  the  remote  site  loca- 
tion. The  authority  is  similar  to  that  now 
provided  for  a  Secretary  of  a  Military  Depart- 
ment under  10  USC  2632  and  Is  needed  in 
connection  with  continuity  of  government 
planning  and  other  FEMA  programs  for  na- 
tional crisis  preparedness. 

I  have  enclosed  a  Background  Paper  which 
outlines  briefly  the  history  of  the  Special 
Facility  and  the  Justification  for  this  leg- 
islative action.  As  you  will  note,  the  proposal 
would  establish  a  proper  legislative  basis  to 
continue  an  existing  practice  that  has  Con- 
gressional approval.  Since  this  proposal 
would  essentially  only  make  permanent  leg- 
islation which  now  appears  in  annual  appro- 
priation acts,  the  legislation  does  not  signi- 
ficantly affect  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  legislation  to  the  Congress 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

George  Jett. 
General  Counsel. 

Backgrottnd  Paper 

During  the  1950's  an  Installation  was  con- 
structed to  provide  a  capability  for  continu- 
ing the  essential  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  an  emergency.  This  top  secret 
installation,  referred  to  as  the  Special  Facil- 
ity, has  been  under  the  policy  direction  of 
FEMA  and  its  predecessor  agencies.  It  was 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Defense  from 
its  beginning  until  June  29.  1975.  when  it 
was  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  by  order  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Effective  July  15,  1979.  pursuant  to 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1978  and  Execu- 
tive Order  12148.  the  facility  was  transferred 
to  FEMA  along  with  the  functions  of  the 
Federal  Preparedness  Agency. 

There  are  presently  more  than  three  hun- 
dred FEMA  employees  permanently  assigned 
to  the  Special  Facility.  The  Installation  Is 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  readiness  to  per- 
form Its  mission  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency that  requires  the  relocation  of  key 
Government  officials.  These  employees  are 
required  to  have  top  secret  clearance,  to  re- 
side within  an  hour's  ride  of  the  Special 
Facility,  and  to  be  available  24  hours  a  day 
to  report  for  duty  at  the  Special  Facility  In 
the  event  of  an  emergency. 


Because  of  the  remote  location  of  the 
Special  Facility,  as  well  as  Its  top  secret 
classification,  the  employees  assigned  there 
are  not  able  to  use  public  transportation  to 
travel  between  their  homes  and  their  Jobs. 
Therefore,  for  many  years  a  bus  transporta- 
tion service,  at  reasonable  rates  of  fare  to  the 
employees,  has  been  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment between  the  Special  Facility  and  the 
nearby  communities  where  the  employees  re- 
side. The  buses  remain  nightly  at  predesig- 
nated  community  rendezvous  points  to  en- 
sure transportation  for  employees  to  the 
Special  Facility  in  the  event  of  after-duty- 
hour  emergency  recall. 

During  the  years  that  the  Special  Facility 
was  operated  by  the  Defense  Department, 
the  authority  relied  on  was  that  contained 
in  10  U.S.C.  2632.  That  section  authorizes  the 
operation,  under  stringent  conditions,  of  a 
bus  service  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Military 
Department,  or  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion (for  the  Coast  Guard) . 

When  the  facility  was  transferred  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  the  au- 
thority was  continued  by  means  of  "riders" 
to  appropriations  acts.  For  Fiscal  Year  1981 
there  is  such  authority  In  the  "Administra- 
tive Provisions"  under  the  heading  "Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency"  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies  Appropriation 
Act  of  1980.  (Pub.L.  96-626.) 

Permanent  legislation,  rather  than  a  gen- 
eral provision  in  an  appropriation  act,  which 
could  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  is 
needed  In  view  of  the  requirements  of  31 
use.  638a(c)(2)  and  holdings  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  (27  Comp.  Gen.  1) 
that  the  furnishing  of  transportation  facul- 
ties to  employees  from  their  place  of  resi- 
dence to  the  place  of  their  employment  is  a 
personal  expense  of  the  employee  and  cannot 
be  paid  from  appropriated  funds  without 
specific  authority. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  entail 
a  continuation  of  outlays  at  present  levels. 
Estimated  total  costs  for  the  next  five  years 
amount  to  $739,000.« 
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By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1730.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Freedom  of 
Information  Reform  Act"';  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

freedom  of  information  reform  act 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  ilrst 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  guaran- 
tees, among  other  things,  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press.  While  the 
amendment  clearly  prohibits  Congress 
from  restraining  the  free  dissemination 
of  an  individual's  thoughts  and  informa- 
tion through  speech  or  publication,  it 
makes  no  explicit  guarantees  about  the 
Government's  duties  to  actively  provide 
information. 

Indeed,  the  Government  may  even  ex- 
ercise prior  restraint  of  information  that 
the  public  already  has.  In  its  landmark 
decision  on  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  the  Supreme  Court  held  in 
Schenck  v.  U.S.  (240  U.S.  47)  that  the 
Government  has  a  right  to  restraint  if 
"the  words  used  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  create  a  clear  and  present  danger  that 
they  will  bring  about  the  substantive 
evils  that  Congress  has  a  right  to  pre- 
vent (249  U.S.  at  52) .  Though  Court  de- 
cisions since  Schenck  have  developed  a 
variety  of  different  criteria  for  prior  re- 
straint, the  basic  doctrine  that  such  re- 
straint is  warranted,  especially  when 
dealing  with  matters  of  national  secu- 
rity, has  remained  intact. 

Thus,  the  Government  does  not  have 


any  explicit  constitutional  obligation  to 
provide  information  but  in  fact  may 
withhold  information  and  may  even  ex- 
ercise prior  restraint  of  information  al- 
ready in  the  public  domain. 

Despite  the  lack  of  a  constitutional 
requirement  for  free  access  to  Govern- 
ment information,  a  general  policy  has 
developed,  rooted  in  the  first  amend- 
ment, that  the  flow  of  information 
should  be  restricted  as  little  as  possible. 
The  idea  that  the  public  has  an  interest 
in  open  access  to  information  about  the 
Government  began  with  the  Founding 
Fathers.  James  Madison,  author  of  the 
first  amendment,  explained  the  Nation  s 
interest  in  a  free  information  policy: 

Knowledge  will  forever  govern  Ignorance, 
and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  governors 
must  arm  themselves  with  the  power  knowl- 
edge gives.  A  popular  government  without 
popular  Information  or  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing It  Is  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  a  trag- 
edy or  both. 

George  Washington,  in  praising  the 
role  of  the  press,  stated  that  an  open 
press  was  necessary  so  'citizens  at  large 
may  be  well  informed  and  decide,  with 
respect  to  public  measures,  upon  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  facts."  James  A. 
Pollard,  "The  Presidents  and  the  Press" 
(1947)  29-30, 

The  basic  tenor  of  these  remarks  is 
that  an  informed  electorate  will  make 
wiser  decisions.  The  first  step  toward 
statutory  implementation  of  this  prin- 
ciple came  in  1917  when  President  Wil- 
son established  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information. 

Although  the  committee's  task  was  to 
insure  secrecy  during  World  War  I,  it 
did  acknowledge  that  many  Government 
records  were  not  sensitive.  President 
Roosevelt's  Office  of  Censorship  in  1941 
performed  the  same  service.  These  Gov- 
ernment recommendations  did  not  ripen 
into  policy,  however,  until  1946. 

The  Hrst  statutory  attempt  to  clearly 
define  the  public's  access  to  Government 
information  and  the  restrictions  to  this 
access  came  in  section  3  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  of  1946.  The 
House  report  on  the  measure  said  that: 

The  section  has  been  drawn  upon  the 
theory  that  administrative  operations  and 
procedures  are  public  property  which  the 
general  public,  rather  than  a  few  specialists 
or  lobbyists,  is  entitled  to  know  or  have 
ready  means  of  knowing  with  definite  assur- 
ance. (H.  Rep.  752.  79th  Cong.  1st  Session, 
pg  198.) 

While  the  APA  required  Federal 
agencies  to  index  their  information  and 
make  that  information  available  to  the 
public,  the  bill  also  included  several  re- 
strictions on  what  the  Government  was 
required  to  fully  disclose. 

Under  section  3,  administrative  offi- 
cials were  permitted  to  withhold  any  in- 
formation "requiring  secrecy  in  the  pub- 
lic interest";  when  the  person  seeking 
the  material  was  not  "properly  and 
directly  concerned"  or  where  the  infor- 
mation was  "held  confidential  tor  good 
cause  found";  and  "when  the  informa- 
tion sought  was  related  to  the  internal 
management"  of  a  Government  agency 
or  department. 

These  vague  restrictions  had  the  ef- 
fect of  making  information  very  hard  to 
acquire  from  the  Government. 


Furthermore,  no  remedy  was  provided 
to  a  citizen  who  claimed  that  informa- 
tion was  wrongfully  withheld  from  him. 

In  1955,  the  House  of  Representatives 
established  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee 
to  hold  hearings  and  investigations  on 
the  process  of  Government  information 
disclosures. 

Largely  due  to  the  restrictions  on  dis- 
closure in  section  3  of  the  APA.  the  com- 
mittee's chairman.  Congressman  John 
Moss  of  California,  sought  to  pass  a 
more  liberal  bill.  After  several  attempts. 
Congress  finally  amended  the  APA  (S. 
1160)  in  1966. 

The  new  bill — the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act — made  three  basic  changes 
in  the  old  law. 

First,  instead  of  limiting  disclosure  to 
people  "properly  and  directly  con- 
cerned," the  new  measure  guaranteed 
information  access  to  "any  person." 

Second,  the  bill  provided  several 
specific  categories  of  information  that 
could  be  exempt  from  disclosure  rather 
than  the  vague  restrictions  in  the  APA. 

Finally,  S.  1160  provided  a  judicial 
remedy  for  citizens  who  claimed  infor- 
mation was  wrongfully  withheld  from 
them. 

The  debates  on  this  bill  stressed  the 
need  to  provide  citizens  with  adequate 
information  to  be  responsible  voters.  For 
instance.  Congressman  Moss  asserted 
that: 

Our  system  of  government  is  based  on  the 
participation  of  the  governed,  .  .  .  We  must 
remove  every  barrier  to  information  about — 
and  understanding  of — Government  activi- 
ties consistent  with  our  security  if  the 
American  public  Is  to  be  adequately  equipped 
to  fulfill  the  ever  more  demanding  role  of 
responsible  citizenship.    (112  C.  Rec.  13007). 

Congressman  Rumsfeld  further  noted 
that  S.  1160  "provides  the  necessary 
machinery  to  assure  the  availability  of 
government  information  necessary  to  an 
informed  electorate"   (112  Cong.  Res.). 

Similarly,  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Long 
pointed  to  the  loopholes  in  section  3  of 
the  APA  and  argued  that  the  new  bill 
was  necessary  to  provide  crucial  infor- 
mation that  "our  Government  and  its 
myriad  of  agencies  make  it  so  difficult 
for  the  electorate  to  obtain"  (119  C.R. 
17088). 

Thus,  according  to  Long,  the  purpose 
of  free  information  was  to  make  people 
better  voters  and  the  obstacles  to  it  must 
be  eliminated. 

The  1966  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
remained  unchanged  for  several  years. 
In  the  zeal  of  the  Watergate  era  of  the 
early  seventies,  however,  the  act  was  re- 
opened to  congressional  scrutiny.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  times.  Congress  amended 
the  act  to  expand  Federal  Government 
obligations  to  supply  information. 

The  changes  included  strict  rules  with 
regard  to  the  Government's  processing  of 
information  requests. 

Time  limits  and  fee  procedures  were 
imposed  as  well  as  bookkeeping  and  in- 
dexing requirements. 

In  addition,  the  amendments  empow- 
ered the  courts  to  examine  contested  ma- 
terials and  to  decide  whether  withheld 
information  was  in  fact  properly  labeled 
"classified." 

Finally,  the  amendments  contained  a 


provlsicm  that  required  agencies  to  dis- 
close segregable  porticms  of  documents 
if  only  parts  of  the  documents  could  be 
exempt  under  the  act. 

The  House  and  Senate  debates  on  the 
FOIA  amendments  (H.R.  12471)  cen- 
tered on  the  confiict  between  the  need 
for  a  free  flow  of  information  to  insure  a 
well  informed  electorate  and  the  Govern- 
ment's legitimate  concern  about  national 
security. 

As  the  amendments  served  to  increase 
the  amount  and  types  of  information 
available  under  the  1966  law,  some  con- 
cern was  voiced  that,  particularly  in  the 
provision  allowing  court  scrutiny  of  con- 
tested documents,  U.S.  security  could  be 
jeopardized. 

Congressman  Yoimc  of  Florida  argued 
that  judges  were  not  in  a  position  to 
override  the  Grovemment's  national  se- 
curity classification  system  and  that  the 
court  review  provlsiMi  seriously  com- 
promised national  security. 

Supporters  of  the  amendments  claim- 
ed, however,  that  the  new  measures  pro- 
vided a  good  balance  between  free  in- 
formation and  security  interests. 

The  1974  FOIA  amendments  were  ve- 
toed by  President  Ford  on  October  17, 
1974.  In  his  veto  message,  the  President 
expressed  concern,  as  had  Members  of 
Congress,  about  the  provision  allowing 
court  scrutiny  of  Government  docu- 
ments. 

The  President  asserted  that  the  courts 
should  not  be  able  to  make  classification 
decisions  "in  sensitive  and  complex  areas 
where  they  have  no  particular  expertise" 
(Public  Papers  of  Gerald  R.  Ford.  8/9- 
12/31,  1974,  p.  3751.  In  an  earlier  letter 
to  the  conference  committee  considering 
the  1974  amendments,  the  President  £dso 
expressed  his  concern  with  the  court  re- 
new provision  particularly  in  its  placing 
the  burden  of  proof  that  a  classification 
was  reasonable  on  the  Federal  agencies: 
I  simply  cannot  accept  a  provision  that 
would  risk  exposure  of  our  military  or  in- 
telligence secrets  and  diplomatic  relations 
because  of  a  judicially  perceived  failure  to 
sart;lsfy  a  burden  of  proof.  My  great  respect 
for  the  courts  does  not  prevent  me  from 
observing  that  they  do  not  ordinarily  have 
the  background  and  expertise  to  gauge  the 
ramifications  that  release  of  a  document 
may  have  upon  our  national  security.  (Pub- 
lic Papers,  p.  46-47) 

In  the  veto  message,  the  President  also 
objected  to  the  provisions  allowing  the 
disclosure  of  investigatory  files,  demand- 
ing segregable  portions  of  documents 
be  disclosed  and  establishing  time  lim- 
its. These  provisions  taken  together, 
said  the  President,  would  require  rapid 
line-by-line  examination  of  many  mil- 
lions of  pages  of  documents  which  would 
place  an  unreasonable  administrative 
burden  on  (jovernment  agencies. 

Though  Congress  overrode  President 
Ford's  veto,  time  has  proven  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  President's  concerns  about 
the  1974  FOIA  amendments.  Present  ad- 
ministration of  FOIA  has  indeed  placed 
national  security  in  jeopardy  and  has 
put  an  excessive  administrative  burden 
on  Federal  agencies. 

During  hearings  regarding  FOIA  in 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
the  Constitution  this  summer,  many  wit- 
nesses including  Robert  Saloschin  and 
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Assistant  \ttomey  General  John  Rose 
pointed  to  the  same  problems  with  pres- 
ent impleitenUtion  of  FOIA  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  had  feared.  Some  of  the  testi- 
mony has  brought  to  the  subcommittee's 
attention  important  defects  in  present 
FOIA  administration  and  will  be  in- 
cluded at  the  conclusion  of  this  speech. 

Much  ol  the  debate  over  the  Freedom 
of  Inform!  ition  Act  has  centered  around 
the  nine  exemptions  under  which  Gov- 
ernment a  fencies  can  withhold  informa- 
tion from  the  public.  Since  the  exemp- 
tions are  what  really  define  the  extent 
of  public  access  to  information  under 
FOIA,  thty  deserve  to  be  described 
indivlduall  y. 

Below  ii  a  brief  siunmary  of  each  of 
the  exemptions  in  which  I  will  describe 
the  purpo!  e  of  the  exemption  as  drafted 
in  1966  and,  where  appropriate,  how  they 
have  been  altered  since  then. 

EXEMP^ON  1  :   NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND 
rOREIGN   POUCT 

Exemption  1,  as  amended  in  1974,  ap- 

iiyormation  that  has  been  ex- 

by    Executive    order. 

part  of  the  exemption  was 

in  response  to  EPA  v.  Mink, 

This  1973  case  ruled  that 

not   change   Government 

even  if  the  documents  were 

classified.    This    prompted 

;o  restructure  the  exemption 

c(>urts  to  question  the  propriety 
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report  on  the  amendment 

the  new  section  was  to  allow 

'to  look  at  the  reasonableness 

of  the  determination  to  clas- 

r^ords  under  the  terms  of  the 

jrder"  (1974  H.  Rep.  7-8). 

President  Carter  issued  an 

order    allowing   agencies    to 

information  that  would  cause 

damage   to    the   national 


2  :    INTERNAL  PERSONNEL  RULES 
AND  PRACTICES 

Exemption  2  applies  to  matters  "re- 
lated solely  to  the  internal  personnel 
rules  and  practices  of  an  agency." 
Though  th  ere  has  been  some  debate  over 
whether  ''internal  personnel"  modifies 
just  "rules"  or  both  "rules  and  practices" 
the  courts  have  largely  adopted  the  sec- 
ond, narrc  wer  interpretation. 
Ser  ate 


report  listed  examples  of 

matters  as  rules  pertaming  to  per- 

of  parking  facilities,  regula- 

li^nch  hours,  statements  of  sick 

and  the  like. 


EXEMPT  [ON  3  :    STATDTORT  EXEMPTIONS 

As  ameiided  in  1976,  by  the  Govern- 
ment Sun^ine  Act,  this  exemption  pro- 
tects information  specifically  exempt 
from  discli  wure  by  statute,  provided  that 
the  statutes  absolutely  require  the  mat- 
ters to  be  withheld  or  establish  specific 
criteria  fo  •  such  withholding.  The  qual- 
ifications vere  added  in  1976  to  narrow 
the  Courti '  expansive  definition  of  "spe- 
cifically" n  the  old  law.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  I  AA  v.  Robertson,  422  U.S.  255 
(1975),  said  exemption  3  permitted  the 
FAA  to  fellow  a  statute  exempting  any 
informati(  n  "that  is  not  required  in  the 
interest    ^f    the    public."    Under    the 


amendment,  only  statutes  that  specified 
particular  information  or  types  of  infor- 
mation applied. 

EXEMPTION    «:     tKFOBMATION    GIVEN    IN 
CONTIOCNCE 

Exemption  4  applies  to  the  discloeure 
of  "trade  secrets  and  commercial  or 
financial  information  obtained  from  a 
person  and  privileged  or  confidential." 
The  Senate  report  stated  the  purpose  of 
the  exemption  as  follows : 

To  protect  the  confidentiality  of  Informa- 
tion which  Is  obtained  by  the  Government 
through  questionnaires  or  other  Inquiries, 
but  which  would  customarily  not  be  released 
to  the  public  by  the  person  from  whom  It 
was  obtained.  (S.  Rept.  813,  89th  Cong..  1st 
Sess.  p.  6.) 

Materials  covered  would  include :  Busi- 
ness sales  statistics,  inventories,  cus- 
tomer lists,  and  manufacturing  proc- 
esses. Also  covered  would  be  matters  per- 
taining to  the  doctor-patient,  lawyer- 
client,  and  lender-borrower  privileges. 

EXEMPTION    S:     INTERNAL    COMMUNICATIONS 

Exemption  5  applies  to  "interagency 
or  intraagency  memorandums  or  letters 
which  would  not  be  available  by  law  to  a 
private  party  in  litigation  with  the 
agency."  The  Senate  report  argued  this 
was  needed  because — 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  have  any  frank 
discussion  of  legal  or  policy  matters  In  writ- 
ing If  all  such  writings  were  to  be  subject  to 
public  scrutiny."  (S.  Rept.  6) . 

The  provisions,  said  the  Senate, 
avoided  a  hampering  of  the  Govern- 
ment's efficiency  by  making  it  "operate 
in  a  fishbowl." 

EXEMPTION   6:    PROTECTION  OT  PRIVACT 

Exemption  6  applies  to  personnel  files, 
the  disclosure  of  which  would  be  a 
"clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy." 

The  Senate  report  stated  that: 
The  exemption  enunciates  "a  p>oUcy  that 
win  Involve  a  balaiiclng  of  Interests  between 
the  protection  of  an  individual's  private  af- 
fairs from  unnecessary  public  scrutiny,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  publics  right  to  gov- 
ernmental information"  (S.  Rept.  6). 

It  would  apply  particularly  to  health, 
welfare  and  selective  service  records. 

EXEMITION    7  :    INVESTIGATORY    PILES 

Exemption  7  deals  with  "investigatory 
files  compiled  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses." These  are  files  prepared  by  the 
Government  to  prosecute  law  violators. 
They  are  exempt  where  release  to  a  pri- 
vate party  could  hurt  the  Government's 
case  in  court  or  where  in  accordance 
with  the  1974  additions,  release  would 
first,  deprive  a  person  of  a  fair  trial, 
second,  constitute  an  invasion  of  privacy, 
third,  disclose  the  identity  of  a  confi- 
dential source  or  information  provided 
by  that  .source,  fourth,  disclose  investi- 
gation techniques  and  procedures  or 
fifth,  endanger  the  life  or  safety  of  a  law 
enforcement  official. 

EXEMPTION    a;     INFORMATION    CONCERNING 
FINANCIAL    INSTITUTIONS 

The  Senate  report  of  1966  explains 
exemption  8  as: 

Directed  specifically  to  Insuring  the  secu- 
rity Of  our  financial  institutions  by  making 
available  only  to  the  Government  agencies 
responsible  for  the  regulation  or  supervision 


of  such  Institutions  the  examination,  oper- 
ating or  condition  reports  prepared  by  on 
behalf  of  or  for  the  use  of  such  agencies.  (S. 
Rept.  7). 

Thus  materials  prepared  for  a  Govern- 
ment agency  by  a  financial  institution 
responsible  to  that  agency  could  not  be 
disclosed. 


EXEMPTION    9: 


INFORMATION    CONCERiriNO 
WELLS 


Exemption  9  covers  geological  and 
geophysical  information  and  data,  in- 
cluding maps,  concerning  wells.  It  was 
included  after  witnesses  testified  that 
geological  maps  developed  during  ex- 
ploration of  private  oil  companies  were 
not  covered  under  the  trade  secret  pro- 
visions in  current  law  and  under  exemp- 
tion 4  . 

Details  of  oil  and  gas  findings  must  be 
filed  with  Federal  agencies  by  companies 
which  want  to  lease  Government-owned 
land.  The  disclosure  of  these  exploratory 
findings  would  give  an  unfair  advantage 
to  speculators  over  the  oil  companies 
which  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  ex- 
ploration. 

With  this  background  understood,  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  proceed  now  to 
explain  the  provisions  of  my  bill  to 
amend  FOIA.  I  will  proceed  one  provi- 
sion at  a  time.  In  each  instance,  I  will 
attempt  to  give  some  reasons  why  cur- 
rent policy  is  not  working  effectively 
and  then  explain  the  proposed  change. 

FEES    AND   FEE    WAIVERS 
CURRENT   SITUATION 

The  original  FOIA  in  1966  did  not  ap- 
propriate specific  amounts  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  act.  This  oversight  seems 
incredibly  negligent  in  the  current  con- 
text of  FOIA  costs,  a  1978  study  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  found  a  minimum 
cost  of  administering  FOIA  Govern- 
ment-wide was  $46  million,  but  estimated 
that  actual  costs  were  probably  several 
times  larger;  testimony  before  the  Con- 
stitution Subcommittee  in  1981  showed 
the  costs  to  the  FBI  alone  reached  $11.5 
million  last  year. 

The  explanation  for  this  oversight  is 
apparent  from  the  committee  reports  on 
the  1974  FOIA  amendments.  Those  re- 
ports forecast  the  annual  Government- 
wide  costs  of  FOIA  at  between  $40,000 
and  $100,000. 

Congress  clearly  did  not  contemplate 
that  the  act  would  require  many  agencies 
to  establish  full-time  FOIA  bureaus,  not 
to  mention  the  indirect  costs  of  the  act 
in  terms  of  consultation  time  with  high 
officials  outside  of  the  FOIA  bureaus. 

Because  Congress  in  1966  and  1974  did 
not  foresee  the  extent  of  FOIA's  costs,  we 
can  appropriately  reconsider  FOIA's 
provisions  for  user  fees  in  light  of  current 
findings. 

The  FOIA  hearings  have  featured  ex- 
pert testimony  that  many  requests  that 
impose  the  bulk  of  the  processing  costs 
do  not  benefit  the  public  at  all.  Instead 
corporate  interests  make  detailed  and 
costly  requests  which  often  must  be  scru- 
tinized for  many  hours  to  prevent  dis- 
closure harm  to  the  submitter  of  the 
information. 

While  these  corporate  interests  may 
profit  immensely  from  the  information, 
they  rarely  pay  even  a  fraction  of  the 
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cost  to  the  Government  of  supplying  the 
information. 

The  1978  study  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment found  that  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  underestimated  $46  million  cost  fig- 
ure was  collected  Government-wide  in 
user  fees. 

In  an  era  of  great  concern  over  un- 
limited Government  expenditures  and 
provision  of  private  benefits  at  public 
expense,  the  failure  of  FOIA  to  set  fees 
to  cover  the  costs  of  providing  the  infor- 
mation is  a  situation  Congress  must  cor- 
rect. 

BIU.    PROVISION 

This  provision  will  require  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  draft  a 
uniform  set  of  regulations  governing  fee 
collections  under  FOIA.  The  present  act 
allows  each  agency  to  promulgate  its  own 
fee  regulations.  In  practice,  this  current 
provision  has  confused  requesters  of  in- 
formation who  have  had  to  leam  fee  re- 
quirements that  vary  from  agency  to 
agency. 

In  addition,  the  current  provisions 
seem  to  have  produced  little  incentive 
for  agencies  to  collect  anything  near  the 
actual  value  of  the  information  dis- 
closed. 

This  change  will  require  the  agencies 
to  consider  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
supplying  this  information  and  at  the 
same  time  will  acknowledge  that  fees 
should  be  waived  when  the  information 
is  likely  to  serve  a  substantial  public  in- 
terest. 

This  provision  should  promote  open- 
ness in  Government  as  well  as  sound  eco- 
nomic policy.  In  S.D.C.  Development 
Corp.  v.  Mathews,  542  F.  2d  1116  (1976), 
the  ninth  circuit  turned  down  a  request 
for  computerized  records  that  were  to 
be  made  available  to  the  public  for  a  fee. 

The  requester  had  tried  to  obtain  the 
records  without  a  fee  by  using  FOIA. 
The  Court  dealt  with  the  problem  of  fees 
in  this  instance  by  declaring  that  the 
computer  records  were  not  agency  rec- 
ords within  the  scope  of  FOIA. 

This  provision  would  avoid  interpre- 
tations which  narrow  the  scope  of  FOIA 
by  clarifying  congressional  intent  with 
regard  to  fees.  It  would  also  promote 
openness  by  providing  a  Government- 
wide,  uniform  policy  for  fees  and  by  pro- 
viding mandatory  free  processing  for 
most  minor  requests  and  further  by  pro- 
viding safeguards  against  the  requester 
paying  for  time  spent  by  agencies  in  legal 
deliberations  on  legal  or  policy  issues. 

This  provision  will  finally  correct  Con- 
gress' failure  to  contemplate  that  FOIA 
could  cost  more  than  $50,000  per  year. 

TIME     LIMITS 
CURRENT     SITUATION 

Under  present  law,  an  agency  must 
answer  FOIA  requests  within  strict  time 
limits  (10  days,  and  20  for  appeals)  or 
violate  the  letter  of  the  law.  Although 
courts  have  frequently  been  lenient  in 
construing  the  time  limits  provisions  of 
FOIA  (See  Open  America  v.  Watergate 
Special  Prosecution  Force,  547  F.  2d  605 
<1976)  where  court  approved  first-come, 
first-served  policy  for  fiood  of  requests) , 
the  law  nonetheless  causes  unnecessary 
litigation  which  divert  attention  from  the 
substantive  legal  issues  of  a  request. 


Moreover,  the  time  limits  often  require 
the  agencies  to  do  hasty  processing, 
which  increases  the  likelihood  of  denials 
on  legal  grounds  and  unnecessary  litiga- 
tion where  a  more  careful  analysis  might 
liave  allowed  the  Government  to  be  more 
open. 

Such  hasty  processing  also  Increases 
the  chance  that  the  Government  might 
disclose  trade  secrets,  the  identity  of  con- 
fidential sources,  and  other  protectible 
interests. 

BILL     PROVISION 

This  time  limit  proposal  does  not  alter 
the  current  10-day  limit,  thus  protecting 
the  requester's  interest  in  obtaining 
timely  information,  but  does  give  the 
agencies  an  extra  time  cushion  in  diffi- 
cult or  unusual  circumstances.  The  cur- 
rent time  limits  are  supplemented  with 
provisions  that  allow  the  agencies  some 
flexibility  to  take  more  time  in  unusual 
cases. 

The  bulk  of  all  requests  will  continue 
to  fall  under  the  10-day  limit.  When  un- 
anticipated circimistances,  such  as  a  sud- 
den flood  of  requests,  make  compliance 
with  the  10-day  limit  impossible,  the 
agency  departs  from  normal  time  stand- 
ards. This  kind  of  litigation  should  be 
rare  because  the  provision  does  provide 
workable  standards  to  legalize  such  de- 
partures when  they  are  necessary  and 
proper. 

DtrPLICATrVE    REQUESTS 
CURRENT   SITUATION 

In  many  cases,  agencies  are  burdened 
with  numerous  requests  for  records  that 
consist  mainly  of  newspai)er  articles, 
magazine  articles,  court  records,  or 
other  items  which  are  publicly  available. 

Nonetheless  FOIA  now  requires  that 
this  information  be  copied  and  sent  to 
the  requester. 

In  other  instances,  agencies  might  re- 
ceive multiple  requests  from  the  same 
party  for  the  same  information  from 
time  to  time.  This  occurs  presumably 
because  the  requester  wants  to  uprate 
his  information  occasionally.  Nonethe- 
less FOIA  now  requires  that  the  same 
information  be  copied  and  sent  to  the 
requester  time  after  time. 

BILL   PROVISION 

Under  this  bill,  an  agency  could  sim- 
ply refer  the  requester  to  the  public  rec- 
ord for  information  that  might  be  ob- 
tained from  any  nearby  library.  The  bill 
also  allows  the  agency  to  simply  update 
information  which  has  been  requested  a 
second  or  third  time  by  the  same  re- 
quester. 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  allow  agen- 
cies to  coordinate  their  efforts  when  a 
requester  has  requested  the  same  infor- 
mation from  several  different  agencies. 
Instead  of  each  agency  sending  the  re- 
quester the  duplicative  information,  the 
agencies  may  confer  to  see  that  the  re- 
quester receives  all  available  informa- 
tion from  a  single  agency  source. 

REASONABLY    SEGREGABLX 
CURRENT   SITUATION 

During  the  1974  rewrite  of  FOIA,  Con- 
gress inserted  a  provision  into  the  act 
requiring  that  any  portions  reasonably 
segregable  from  a  requested  record  sub- 
ject to  some  exemptions  should  be  dis- 
closed to  the  requester. 

While  this  is  a  sound  principle,  ex- 
perience with  the  act  has  demonstrated 
that  often  it  requires  an  agency  to  un- 
dertake wasted  work  to  provide  a  frag- 


mented record  that  makes  no  sense  to 
the  average  requester,  but  might  jeopar- 
dize protectible  interests,  particularly  in 
the  law  enforcement  and  foreign  intelli- 
gence fields. 

BILL   PROVISION 

This  provision  means  that  the  word 
reasonably  will  be  given  a  reading  which 
takes  into  account  what  the  reasonable 
requester  would  find  valuable. 

By  reducing  the  risk  of  mistaken  re- 
leases of  sensitive  matter,  it  should  also 
prove  a  safeguard  to  vital  law  enforce- 
ment and  foreign  intelligence  interests. 

Moreover,  the  provision  giving  criteria 
for  determining  what  is  reasonable 
should  alleviate  the  costs  of  processing 
a  request  that  supplies  only  gibberish 
when  the  exemptions  have  taken  effect. 


MANUALS     AND     ROSTERS 


-EXEMPTION 


CURRENT    SITUATION 

Elxemption  2  protects  the  internal  per- 
sonnel rules  and  practices  of  an  agency 
from  disclosure.  Although  the  House  re- 
port on  this  exemption  stated  that: 

Operating  rules,  guidelines,  and  manuals 
of  procedure  for  Government  investigators 
or  examiners  would  all  be  exempt  from 
disclosure. 

Several  courts  have  allowed  release  of 
sensitive  law  enforcement  manuals  and 
procedures. 

For  instance,  in  Jordan  against  n.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  decided  in  the 
D.C.  Circuit  Court  on  October  31,  1978, 
guidelines  on  prosecutorial  discretion 
used  by  U.S.  attorneys  were  ordered  re- 
leased because  not  specifically  covered 
by  exemption  2.  In  another  case,  Lesar 
v.  Dept.  of  Justice,  636  F.  2d  472  (1980), 
the  D.C.  Circuit  ordered  the  release  of 
a  roster  of  all  female  customs  inspectors. 

Finally  the  Supreme  Court  raised  but 
did  not  resolve  issues  such  as  whether 
manuals  on  protecting  nuclear  power 
plants  or  studies  on  how  to  tap  telecom- 
roonications  should  be  subject  to  dis- 
closure. That  case.  Rose  v.  Dept.  of  Air 
Force,  425  U.S.  352  (1976),  strongly  sug- 
gests that  Congress  clarify  its  intent. 

BILL   PROVISION 

This  provision  will  clarify  congres- 
sional intent  in  conformance  with  the 
original  House  report  on  exemption  2 
and  the  majority  of  court  cases  on  this 
subject.  Some  of  the  cases  which  have 
found  protectible  interests  in  records 
specificially  mentioned  imder  this  pro- 
vision include:  Caplan  v.  BATF,  587  F. 
2d  544  (1978)  protected  a  law  enforce- 
ment manual;  Ginsburg  v.  FEC,  591  F. 
2d  752  (1978)  protected  audit  review 
guidelines;  Coi  v.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, 576  F.  2d  1302  (1978).  protected 
U.S.  Marshal's  manual.  This  provision 
will  reaffirm  Congress'  original  intent, 
as  expressed  in  the  House  report  of 
FOIA.  to  protect  sensitive  law  enforce- 
ment manuals  and  auditing  records 
which  might  enhance  vulnerability  of 
Government  fimctions  to  criminal 
activity. 

The  phrase  instructions  to  •  •  *  nego- 
tiators in  the  provision  includes  those 
dealing  with  international  trade  and 
other  foreign  matters,  negotiated  pro- 
curements of  goods,  labor-management 
negotiations,  negotiations  to  settle  litiga- 
tion and  negotiations  for  the  release  of 
hostages  or  any  other  negotiations  to 
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than  catalog  at  length  the  need 
in  this  provision,  I  intend 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
testimony  of  Jack  Pulley,  who 
several    personal   experiences 
the  inadequacies  of  the 
of  the  fourth  exemption. 
s  testimony  explains  why 
and  substantive  changes 
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submitters.  In  Chrysler  Corp.  v.  Brown 
441  U.S.  281  (1979),  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  a  submitter  has  no  remedy  in 
the  courts  under  POIA  to  protect  his 
information  from  disclosure. 

It  reasoned  that  FOIA  is  strictly  a  dis- 
closure statute,  and  that  the  exemptions 
only  allow  nondisclosure,  they  do  not 
mandate  it.  The  Court  went  on  to  hold 
that  the  Trade  Secrets  Act,  18  U.S.C. 
section  1905,  restricts  an  agency's  dis- 
cretion to  release  business  secrets,  but  it 
does  not  grant  a  private  right  of  action 
either. 

Instead,  a  submitter  can  only  proceed 
under  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
where  he  would  normally  have  the  bur- 
den of  showing  an  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious decision  on  the  part  of  the  agency. 

BILL  PROVISIONS 

This  revision  of  the  standard  for  ex- 
emption 4  would  change  "a "  person 
to  "any"  person  and  add  "research"  to 
the  list  of  protectable  interests  to  make 
clear  that,  despite  Washington  Research 
V.  HEW.  504  F.  2d  238  (1974^  nonprofit 
entities,  universities,  hospitals,  and  so 
forth,  can  have  their  sensitive  research 
products  protected  under  exemption  4. 
The  revised  standard  also  clarifies  that 
where  disclosure  would  "impair  legiti- 
mate private,  competitive,  financial,  re- 
search, or  business  interests"  the  records 
may  be  withheld. 

"This  makes  it  clear  that  interests  other 
than  substantial  competitive  harm  must 
be  weighed  when  making  determina- 
tions that  could  jeopardize  vital  business 
secrets. 

Finally  the  detailed  procedural 
changes  recommended  by  this  bill  grant 
the  submitter  notice  that  his  records  may 
be  released,  a  chance  to  be  heard  against 
the  release,  and  de  novo  court  review 
where  the  records  are  scheduled  for  re- 
lease despite  his  objections. 

PERSONAL    PRIVACV — EXEMPTION    S 
CURRENT  SITUATION 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  reports  of 
the  original  FOIA  noted  that  many  agen- 
cies have  great  quantities  of  files  con- 
taining intimate  details  about  millions  of 
Americans. 

Consequently.  Congress  included  ex- 
emption No.  6  to  insure  that  the  pub- 
lic's interest  in  knowing  about  others 
would  not  unduly  jeopardize  rights  to 
individual  privacy. 

Recently  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  has  in- 
terpreted the  language  "personnel  and 
medical  files  and  similar  files"  to  mean 
that  only  files  similar  to  personnel  and 
medical  files  will  be  exempt.  This  sig- 
nificantly narrows  the  protections  of  ex- 
emption 6.  Many  files  containing  inti- 
mate infoi  mation  about  an  individual 
could  be  characterized  as  outside  the  lim- 
its of  personnel  or  medical  files. 

Congress  instead  desired  to  emphasize 
that  the  phrase  "clearly  unwarranted 
invasion  of  privacy*  is  the  central  prin- 
ciple of  this  exemption. 

If  information  in  Government  files  is 
particularly  sensitive,  it  should  be  pro- 
tected regardless  of  whether  it  might  be 
a  medical  or  personnel  record. 

BILL    PROVISION 

This  provision  will  safeguard  individ- 
uals against  unjustified  risk  of  harm — 


physical,  mental,  financial,  social,  or 
other  types  of  harm — from  releases  of 
information  about  them  held  by  Federal 
agencies.  The  similar  files  test  will  be 
clearly  rejected  in  favor  of  a  test  that 
acknowledges  a  standard  of  personal 
privacy. 

In  some  instances  where  the  public 
interest  in  disclosure  may  substantially 
override  the  individual  privacy  concern, 
this  revision  will  allow  a  balancing  to 
protect  the  public  interest.  This  balanc- 
ing will  be  similar  to  that  endorsed  by 
the  courts  in  the  Wine  Hobby  v.  U.S. 
IRS,  502  F.  2d  133  ( 1974) ,  and  Getman  v. 
NLRB,  450  P.  2d  670  (1971)  cases. 

LAW   ENPORCEMENT — EXEMPTION    7 
CT7RRENT   SITUATION 

Law  enforcement  has  been  one  of  the 
areas  of  Government  concern  most  af- 
fected by  FOIA.  Witnesses  at  the  Con- 
stitution Subcommittee  hearings  agreed 
that  informants,  the  primary  tool  for 
solving  cases,  were  fai;  more  reluctant  to 
share  information  today  because  they 
fear  disclosure  of  their  identity  through 
BXDIA  requests. 

Attorney  General  Bell  supplied  over 
100  instances  that  a  potential  informant 
had  refused  to  cooperate  with  law  en- 
forcement officials  due  to  FOIA.  This 
record  was  corroborated  by  Jonathan 
Rose,  current  Assistant  Attoney  General. 

BILL    PROVISION 

The  amended  exemption  7  would  ex- 
empt from  disclosure  any  information 
that  would  tend  to  disclose  a  confiden- 
tial source,  including  a  State  or  local 
government  agency  or  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

The  present  exemption  only  includes 
information  that  would  disclose  a  con- 
fidential source.  The  rationale  is  to 
broaden  the  definition  of  confidential 
source  to  be  able  to  include  State,  local, 
and  foreign  governments. 

And,  more  importantly,  the  inclusion 
of  the  word  "tend"  would  permit  the 
agencies  to  withhold  the  bits  and  pieces 
that,  if  assembled,  could  imperil  the  life 
of  an  informant. 

The  amended  exemption  7  would  have 
two  other  changes:  First,  records  would 
be  exempt  if  disclosure  would  constitute 
an  unwarranted  invasion  of  privacy  of 
a  person  who  has  been  deceased  for  less 
than  25  years.  The  present  exemption 
does  not  apply  to  deceased  individuals. 

Second,  records  are  exempt  if  disclo- 
sure would  endanger  the  life  of  any  nat- 
ural person,  not  only  the  life  of  law  en- 
forcement personnel  as  presently  pro- 
vided. 

FELONS 
CURRENT    SITUATION 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Rose  testi- 
fied that  40  percent  of  the  requests  re- 
ceived by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration are  from  prisoners  and  another 
20  percent  from  persons  not  in  prison 
but  known  to  be  connected  with  crim- 
inal drug  activities;  11  percent  of  FBI's 
total  requests  come  from  prisoners. 

Given  that  the  FBI  and  DEA  spent 
over  $13.5  million  last  year  to  comply 
with  FOIA  requests  and  that  requests 
from  prisoners  often  require  substantial 
review,  these  two  agencies  alone  spent 
20  to  40  times  what  Congress  estimated 
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the  entire  act  to  cost  in  1974  just  to  re- 
spond to  felons. 

BILL    PROVISION 

This  provision  will  allow  OMB  to 
promulgate  regulations  to  restrict  the 
access  of  imprisoned  felons  to  informa- 
tion in  Government  files.  Since  felons  do 
not  even  vote,  an  act  designed  especially 
to  provide  information  to  voters  has  little 
applicability  to  them. 

This  bill  also  includes  some  other  pio- 
visions  to  reduce  the  number  of  reports 
made  annually  by  an  agency  pursuant 
to  POIA  and  to  make  the  act  read  more 
correctly. 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  my  statement, 
I  would  like  to  include  with  this  state- 
ment the  testimony  of  Robert  Saloschin 
and  Jack  Pulley  explaining  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  form  of  this  bill. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  thank  a  good 
friend  at  KSL  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Emle 
Ford,  for  giving  me  his  thoughtful  sug- 
gestions as  I  drafted  this  bill. 

Mr.  Saloschin  has  also  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Although  I  recognize  that  this  bill  is 
not  a  final  product  and  look  forward  to 
the  suggestions  of  my  colleagues  for  its 
In.provement,  I  think  this  bill  has  made 
a  sincere  effort  to  consider  the  testimony 
given  in  4  days  of  hearings  before  the 
Constitution  Subcommittee.  The  final 
day  of  hearings  on  this  subject  will  take 
place  next  week. 

Before  that  final  day,  however,  I  wish 
to  give  all  Interested  parties  a  chance  to 
review  this  bill  and  make  suggestions. 
The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  needs 
revision  In  order  to  carry  out  Its  policy 
of  opening  Government  to  voter  under- 
standing. This  bill  should  effect  that 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  and  statements  by 
Robert  Saloschin  and  Jack  Pulley  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statements  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1730 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

FEES    AND    WAIVERS 

Sec.  2.  Subparagraph  (4)  (A)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code  552(a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  (A)  (1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  OfRce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions, pursuant  to  notice  and  receipt  of  public 
comment  and  after  consultation  with  the 
agencies,  specifying  uniform  schedule  of  fees 
applicable  so  far  as  practicable  to  all  agencies, 
and  referring  specifically  to  any  variances 
from  such  schedule  for  particular  agencies. 

"(a)  Such  regulations  shall  not  provide  for 
any  fees  to  be  charged  by  any  agency  with 
respect  to  any  request  or  series  of  related 
requests  which  requires  no  more  than  two 
hours  of  services  by  agency  personnel  to 
process  and  which  results  in  making  avail- 
able copies  of  no  more  than  twenty  pages  of 
records. 

"(b)  Such  regulations  shall  provide  for 
reasonable  standard  charges  for  the  cost  of 
services  by  agency  personnel  In  search,  dupli- 
cation, and  other  processing  of  such  request, 
and  for  other  costs  incurred  In  processing  the 
request.  The  term  "processing"  does  not  In- 
clude services  of  agency  personnel  In  resolv- 
ing issues  of  law  and  policy  involved  In  a 


request,  but  may  Include  examining  records 
for  possible  withholding  or  deletions  to  carry 
out  determinations  of  law  or  policy.  Subject 
to  the  provision  for  free  processing  set  forth 
In  (a)  above,  such  regulations  may  also  pro- 
vide for  standard  flat  charges  to  categories 
having  similar  processing  costs. 

"(c)  Such  regulations  may,  in  the  case  of 
any  request  or  series  of  related  requests  for 
records  containing  commercially  valuable 
technological  information  which  was  gener- 
ated or  acquired  by  the  government  at  sub- 
stantial cost  to  the  public,  provide  for  the 
charging  of  a  fair  value  fee  or  royalties,  or 
both,  in  addition  to  or  In  lieu  of  any  proc- 
essing fees  otherwise  chargeable,  taking  ac- 
count of  such  ftwitors  as  the  estimated  com- 
mercial value  of  the  technological  informa- 
tion. Its  cost  to  thi'  government,  any  public 
interest  in  encouraging  Its  utilization,  and 
other  factors  comparable  to  those  set  forth 
in  the  federal  user  charge  statute,  31  U.S.C. 
section  483a. 

Nothing  in  this  subparagraph  shall  super- 
cede fees  chargeable  under  a  statute  specifi- 
cally providing  for  setting  the  level  of  fees 
for  particular  types  of  records. 

"(U)  Documents  may  be  furnished  with- 
out charge  or  at  a  reduced  charge  where  the 
agency  determines  that  waiver  or  reduction 
jf  the  fee  meets  a  substantial  public  interest 
because  furnishing  the  information  can  be 
considered  as  primarily  benefiting  the  gen- 
eral public.  In  determining  whether  to  waive 
or  reduce  a  fee,  an  agency  may  consider  the 
following : 

'"(a)  the  extent,  if  any,  by  which  the  cost 
of  computing  and  collecting  it  may  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  fee, 

"(b)  permitting  use  of  this  Act  by  Indigent 
persons  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
make  a  request  due  to  Insufficient  funds, 

"(c)  the  likelihood  of  dissemination  to  the 
public  of  significant  information  clearly  and 
substantially  benefiting  public  health  or 
safety, 

"(d)  any  indications  that  the  requester  has 
sought  to  formulate  or  reformulate  a  costly 
request  so  as  better  to  specify,  help  locate, 
and  process  the  records  at  less  cost  to  the 
government,  and 

"(e)  the  absence  of  Indications  that 
granting  the  request  is  likely  to  benefit  the 
commercial  or  other  private  Interests  of  the 
requester. 

The  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  may 
make  arrangement  for  the  speedy,  infonnsU, 
equitable,  and  Impartial  resolution  of  dis- 
putes between  requesters  and  agencies  con- 
cerning fees  and  fee  waivers  under  this 
subparagraph,  but  any  such  resolution  may 
be  reviewed  and  altered  by  a  court  In  a  suit 
under  this  section.  In  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  shall 
solicit  and  be  furnished  appropriate  co- 
operation by  all  agencies,  particularly  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Of- 
fice of  Psrsonnel  Management,  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Services.  Pees  for  services  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph  may  be  charged  for  services 
performed  after  the  filing  of  suit  under  this 
section  unless  the  court  in  such  suit  shall 
otherwise  direct. 

"(ill)  One-half  of  the  fees  collected  under 
this  section  shall  be  retained  by  the  collect- 
ing agency  to  oflset  the  costs  of  complying 
with  this  section.  The  remaining  fees  col- 
lected under  this  section  shall  be  remitted 
to  the  Treasury's  general  fund.'" 

TIME   LIMITS 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a) 
Title  5.  US  C.  is  amendei  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  (A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  paragraph,  each  agency,  upon  request 
for  records  made  under  paragraph  (1),  (2), 
or  (3)  of  this  subsection,  shall — 


"(1)  determine  within  ten  days  (excepting 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  public  boll- 
days)  after  the  receipt  of  any  such  request 
whether  to  comply  with  such  request  and 
ahall  immediately  notify  the  person  making 
such  request  of  such  determination  and  the 
reasons  therefor,  and  of  the  right  of  such 
person  to  appeal  to  the  head  of  the  agency 
any  adverse  determination;  and 

"'(11)  make  a  determination  with  respect 
to  any  appeal  within  twenty  days  (excepting 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  public  boU- 
days)  after  the  receipt  of  such  appeal.  If 
on  appeal  the  denial  of  the  request  for  rec- 
ords Is  in  whole  or  in  part  upheld,  the 
agency  shall  notify  the  person  making  such 
request  of  the  provisions  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  that  determination  under  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection. 

"'(B)  In  unusual  circumstances  as  defined 
in  this  subparagraph  and  as  further  speci- 
fied in  re£;ulatlons  to  l>e  Issued  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  after  notice  and  hearing,  the 
time  limits  prescribed  in  either  clause  (1)  or 
clause  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A)  may  be  ex- 
tended by  written  notice  to  the  person  mak- 
ing such  request  setting  forth  the  reasons 
for  such  extension  and  the  date  on  which  a 
determination  is  expected  to  be  dispatched. 
No  such  notice  shall  ^>ecLfy  a  date  that 
would  result  In  an  extension  for  more  than 
an  aggregate  of  sixty  working  days  with  re- 
spect to  any  request.  Including  any  appeal 
pertaining  thereto.  As  used  in  this  subpara- 
graph, "'unusual  circumstances"  means,  but 
only  to  the  extent  reasonably  necessary  to 
the  proper  processing  of  the  particular 
request — 

""(1)  the  need  to  search  for  and  collect  the 
requested  records  from  field  facilities  or 
other  estAblishmentfi  ttiat  are  separate  from 
the  office  processing  the  request. 

'"(U)  the  need  to  search  for,  collect,  and 
appropriately  examine  a  voluminous  amount 
of  separate  and  distinct  records  which  are 
demanded  in  a  single  request; 

'"(ill)  the  need  for  consultation,  which 
shall  be  conducted  with  all  practicable  speed, 
with  another  agency  having  a  sut>6tantial  in- 
terest in  the  determination  of  the  request 
or  among  two  or  more  components  of  the 
agency  having  substantial  subject-matter 
interest  therein; 

"(Iv)  a  request  which  the  head  of  the  agency 
has  specificaUy  stated  In  writing  would,  if 
given  priority  for  processing,  substantially 
obstruct  and  Impair  the  urgent  performance 
of  a  statutory  agency  function  in  aid  of  the 
public  health,  safety,  or  welfare,  the  national 
economy,  law  enforcement,  or  the  national 
defense  of  foreign  relations: 

•"(V)  a  request  for  records  involving  pri- 
vate business  or  personal  information,  the 
proper  processing  of  which  Involves  balanc- 
ing the  interests  of  the  requester  and  the 
submitter  or  subject  of  the  information  and 
the  solicitation  and  appraisal  of  further  In- 
formation and  views  from  such  persons;  or 

"(vl)  a  major,  nbrupt,  and  unexpected  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  requests  or  appeals 
received  by  an  agency,  creating  a  substantial 
backlog  requiring  processing  on  a  generally 
first-come-flrst-serve  basis  except  hardship 
cases. 

(C)  Any  person  making  a  request  to  any 
agency  for  records  under  paragraph  (1),  (2), 
or  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  exhausted  his  administration  remedies 
with  respect  to  such  request  If  the  agency 
faUs  to  comply  with  the  applicable  time  limit 
provisions  of  this  paragraph.  If  the  Govern- 
ment can  show  exceptional  circumstances 
exist  and  that  the  agency  is  exercising  due 
diligence  in  responding  to  the  request,  the 
court  may  retain  Jurisdiction  and  allow  the 
agency  additional  time  to  complete  its  review 
of  the  records.  Where  an  agency  In  such  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  Is  exercising  due 
diligence  but  cannot  be  allowed  additional 
time  because  the  matter  Is  not  in  court,  the 
agency  shall  provide  the  requester  with   a 
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my  case  In  which  a  portion  of  the 
rec  uested  under  this  subsection  con- 
newi  ipaper  clippings,  magazine  articles, 
reco  'ds.  or  any  other  item  which  is  a 
recc  rd  or  otherwise  available  in  public 
tqe  agency  shall  not  be  required  to 
portion   of   the   record  but   may 
sdch  portions  by  date  and  source, 
order  to  encourage  more  efficient 
of  this  section  and  avoid  un- 
lupllcatton  of  effort,  any  person 
request  to  an  agency  for  records 
section  may  be  asked  to  state  the 
other  requests  under  this  section 
person  has  made  within  the  past 
the  agency  to  which  these  were 
the  date  of  each  such  request.  In 
which  a  person  makes  successive 
requests   on   the  same   general 
a   two-year   period,    (a)    an 
arrange    with    other    agencies 
the  person  requested  records  on 
general  subject,  or  which  hold  re- 
for  consolidated  or  coordl- 
and    (b)    any  agency  shall 
to  copy  any  portion  of  the 
furnished  to  the  requestor 
be  required  to  update  the  re- 
any  requested  material  which  is 
was  not  previously  furnished, 
this  paragraph,  •'person'^  Includes 
person  or  two  or  more  persons 
loncert.  and  the  term  "the  same 
lect"  Includes  substantially  siml- 
sublects.  Each  agency  head  may 
regulations,  subject  to  the  con- 
Attorney  General,  to  assist  In  the 
administration  of  this  paragraph." 
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1  nsert  after  the  last  sentence  In 
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degree  to  which  such  portions  are 
from  the  balance  of  the 
any  significant  costs  In  making 
portions  available. 
'(d)  whither  the  information  In  such 
portions  o  herwlse  is  available  to  the  re- 
quester or  :an  be  provided,  and 

"(e)   In    the    case    of    records    containing 
matter  coit^red  by  Exemptions  1  or  7  of  this 


subsection,  the  degree  of  risk  that  there  may 
be  persons  who  have  such  significant  infor- 
mation or  expertise  on  the  subject  of  the 
record  as  to  render  deletions  of  only  matter 
that  the  agency  can  prove  to  be  exempt  inef- 
fective to  protect  exempt  information  which 
may  be  derived  from  such  record. '• 

MANt;At.S  AND  ROSTERS 

Sbc.  7.  5  U.S.C.  (b)  (2)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing "Including  manuals  and  instructions 
to  Investigators,  Inspectors,  auditors,  nego- 
tiators, or  protective  officers,  guidelines  for 
the  allocation  of  prosecutorial  resources,  and 
examination  material  used  solely  to  deter- 
mine individual  qualifications  for  employ- 
ment, promotion,  or  licensing,  the  disclosure 
of  which  would  Jeopardize  law  enforcement, 
negotiations,  protection  of  government  offi- 
cials, or  examinations,  and  further  including 
reports  describing  the  vulnerability  to  crimi- 
nal Interference  of  facilities  or  activities  of 
government  or  of  persons  engaged  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce." 

BUSINESS  CONFIDBNTIALITT 

Sec.  8.  5  US.C.  552(b)  (4)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(4)  trade  secrets  and  commercial  re- 
search, or  financial  information,  or  other 
commercially  valuable  information  obtained 
from  any  person  and  privileged  or  confiden- 
tial where  release  may  impair  the  legitimate 
private,  competitive,  financial,  research  or 
business  interests  of  any  person  or  where  re- 
lease may  impair  the  government's  ability  to 
obtain  such  information  in  the  future;" 

BUSINESS  CONi;iDENTIALITT  PROCEDURES 

Sbc.  9.  Section  S52(a)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (6)  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

■•(7)  (A)  (i)  Whenever  an  agency  receives  a 
request  for  records  containing  or  based  on 
information  which  is  or  may  be  subject  to 
exemption  four  (S  U.S.C.  552(b)(4))  and 
the  agency  has  not  decided  to  withhold  such 
records,  the  agency  shall,  within  ten  working 
days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  re- 
quest, give  written  notice  to  the  submitter 
of  the  Information  contained  in  the  record, 
or  on  which  the  record  is  based,  of  such 
request.  This  notice  shall  describe  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  request  and  advise  the 
submitter  of  his  right  to  submit  written  ob- 
jections and  his  right  to  an  informal  ex 
parte  hearing  pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

"(ill)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "submitter"  Includes  the  private  source 
who  provided  the  requested  record  or  the 
information  contained  In  the  requested  rec- 
ord or  on  which  the  requested  record  Is 
based,  the  private  proprietor  of  such  Infor- 
mation, and  the  Individually  Identifiable 
private  party  who  Is  the  subject  of  such 
Information. 

"'(B)(1)  The  submitter  may.  within  ten 
working  days  after  receipt  of  the  notice,  pro- 
vide the  agency  with  written  objections  to 
disclosure  of  records  requested,  clearly  and 
succinctly  describing  legal  grounds  for  the 
objections. 

"(11)  Upon  proper  request  by  the  submit- 
ter made  within  five  working  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  ihe  notice,  the  agency  shall  provide 
the  submitter  with  an  opportunity  for  an 
informal  ex  parte  hearing  at  a  location 
suitable  for  the  Interests  of  the  submitter 
and  of  the  agency,  except  that  the  agency 
may  deny  a  request  for  hearing  upon  a  writ- 
ten determination  that  on  the  particular 
facts  of  the  case  the  request  is  clearly  frivo- 
lous, the  requested  hearing  would  severely 
prejudice  specifically  stated  Interests  of  the 
agency  or  Identified  third  parties,  or  the  re- 
quested hearing  has  been  rendered  unneces- 
sary by  virtue  of  a  determination  to  deny 
the  underlying  request  for  disclosure.  This 
hearing  shall  be  held  no  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  agency  receives  the  request  for 
a  hearing,  but  not  earlier  than  a  reasonable 


time  for  the  submitter  to  prepare  his  presen- 
tation for  the  hearing. 

"(Ill)  The  time  Umlte  set  forth  In  tbU 
subparagraph  may  be  extended  by  the  agency 
where  required  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  to  permit  development  of  the  evidence 
for  the  record  or  where  required  by  other 
exceptional  circumstances.  When  an  agency 
extends  such  time  limits,  it  shall  make  a 
written  finding  of  such  circumstances  and 
why  such  circumstance  Justifies  an  exten- 
sion of  the  applicable  time  limits.  The  agency 
shall  send  the  submitter  a  copy  of  this  find- 
ing by  certified  or  registered  mall. 

"•(C)(1)  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
agency  receives  the  written  objections  of  the 
submitter,  or.  If  an  Informal  ex  parte  hearing 
was  held,  within  thirty  days  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearing,  the  agency  shall  make 
a  final  decision  regarding  declosure  of  the  re- 
quested agency  records,  unless  such  time 
limitations  are  extended  by  the  agency  due 
to  the  existence  of  exceptional  circumstances 
Justifying  such  extension.  When  the  agency 
extends  such  time  limitations.  It  shall  make 
a  written  finding  of  such  circumstance  and 
why  such  circumstance  Justifies  an  exten- 
sion of  the  applicable  time  limits.  The  agency 
shall  send  the  submitter  a  copy  of  this  find- 
ing by  certified  or  registered  mail. 

"•(11)  When  the  agency  makes  its  final  de- 
cision. It  shall  give  the  submitter  written 
notice  of  Its  decision  by  certified  or  regis- 
tered mall.  Where  the  agency  has  decided  to 
disclose  the  records  requested,  this  notice 
shall  clearly  describe  the  factual  and  legal 
grounds  on  which  the  agency  based  Its  deci- 
sion. 

"'(D)  An  agency  may  not  disclose  records 
which  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  unless — 

""(1)  more  than  ten  working  days  have 
passed  since  the  submitter  received  notice 
of  the  request  for  disclosure  and  the  sub- 
mitter has  not  provided  the  agency  with 
written  objections  to  the  disclosure  of  the 
records  requested  or  requested  an  Informal 
ex  parte  hearing. 

■"(11)  more  than  ten  working  days  have 
passed  since  the  submitter  received  notice  of 
the  final  decision  of  the  agency  following 
submission  of  written  objections  where  the 
submitter  has  not  requested  an  informal 
ex  parte  hearing,  or  where  the  request  of 
the  submitter  for  such  hearing  was  denied, 
or 

"(HI)  more  than  ten  working  days  have 
passed  since  the  submitter  received  notice 
of  the  final  decision  of  the  agency  following 
an  Informal  ex  parte  hearing. 

"(E)(1)  Whenever  an  agency  gives  a  sub- 
mitter written  notice  of  a  request  for  agency 
records  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the 
agency  shall  also  give  the  requester  writ- 
ten notice  by  certified  or  registered  mall  that 
the  record  requested  Is  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  and  that  notice  of 
the  request  is  being  given  to  the  submitter: 
Provided,  however.  That  such  notice  shall  not 
describe  or  identify  In  any  way  the  Informa- 
tion contained  in  the  requested  record  or  on 
which  the  record  is  based,  or  identify  the 
submitter  of  such  information. 

••(11)  Whenever  an  agency  grants  the  re- 
quest of  a  submitter  for  an  Informal  ex  parte 
hearing,  the  agency  shall  give  the  requester 
written  notice,  by  certified  or  registered 
mall,  that  an  Informal  hearing  will  be  held 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(Ill)  At  the  same  time  the  agency  gives 
notice  of  Its  decision  to  the  submitter,  the 
agency  shall  give  a  similar  written  notice  of 
its  decision  to  the  requester  by  certified  or 
registered  mail.  Where  the  agency  has 
decided  not  to  disclose  the  requested  record 
or  part  thereof,  the  notice  shall  be  made  in 
such  a  manner  so  as  not  to  prejudice  In  any 
way  the  status  or  content  of  the  record,  or 
part  thereof,  as  exempt  from  the  disclosure 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"'(Iv)    Whenever    an    agency   extends   the 
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time  limitations  set  forth  in  subparagraphs 
(B)  or  (C).  the  agency  shall  send  a  copy  of 
the  written  findings  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances to  the  requester  by  certified  or  reg- 
istered mall  at  the  same  time  such  finding 
is  sent  to  the  submitter:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  copy  of  such  findings  sent  to  the 
requester  shall  not  prejudice  in  any  way 
the  status  or  content  of  the  record,  or  part 
thereof,  as  exempt  from  the  disclosure  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(F)  The  requester  may  deem  the  request 
for  disclosure  of  records  denied  If — 

•"(1)  more  than  forty  days  after  the  re- 
quester received  notice  that  the  requested 
record  was  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  the  requester  has  not  received 
written  notice  that  an  Informal  ex  parte 
hearing  has  been  granted,  written  notice  of 
the  final  decision  of  the  agency,  or  a  copy 
of  the  findings  of  exceptional  circumstances 
requiring  an  extension  of  the  time  limits 
of  subparagraphs  (B)   or  (C):  or 

"(11)  more  than  sixty  days  after  the  re- 
quester received  notice  that  an  informal  ex 
parte  hearing  has  been  granted,  the  re- 
quester has  not  received  either  written  notice 
of  the  final  decision  of  the  agency  or  a  copy 
of  the  findings  of  exceptional  circumstances 
requiring  an  extension  of  the  time  limits 
of  subparagraphs  (B)  or  (C) : 

"(O)  Any  written  finding  made  by  an 
agency  that  exceptional  circumstances  re- 
quire an  extension  of  the  time  limits  of 
subparagraphs  (B)  or  (C)  shall  be  subject 
to  review  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  district  in  which  the  complain- 
ant resides,  or  has  his  principal  place  of 
business,  or  in  which  the  agency  records  are 
located  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  If 
the  reviewing  court  finds  the  challenged  ex- 
tension to  be  unwarranted  by  the  facts.  It 
may  declare  such  extension  invalid  and 
order  such  relief  as  it  deems  proper.  Includ- 
ing Initiating  de  novo  review  of  the  request 
for  disclosure  and  the  related  objections  of 
the  submitter,  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(H),  and  ordering  the  award  of  attorney 
fees,  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (4)(E)  of 
this  section. 

""(H)(1)  Any  determination  made  by  an 
agency  following  the  procedures  provided  by 
this  paragraph  to  disclose  all  or  part  of  the 
records  requested  to  be  disclosed  shall  be 
subject  to  de  novo  review  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  In 
which  the  complainant  resides,  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  business,  or  In  which  the 
agency  records  containing  the  information 
are  situated,  or  In  the  District  o'  Columbia. 
The  district  court  may  examine  the  con- 
tents of  such  records  in  camera  to  determine 
whether  such  records  or  any  pare  thereof 
shall  be  withheld  under  any  of  the  ex- 
emptions set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  or  this 
section.  The  burden  Is  on  the  agency  to 
sustain  Its  action  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence. 

'•(11)  The  court  may  assess  against  the 
United  States  reasonable  attorney  fees  and 
other  litigation  costs  reasonably  Incurred  In 
any  case  under  this  subsection.  In  which  the 
complainant  has  substantially  prevailed. 

••(I)  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  will  be 
construed  to  be  in  derogation  of  any  other 
rights  established  by  law  protecting  the  con- 
fidentiality of  private  information." 

CONFORMING    AMENDMEN"rS    FOB     BUSINESS 
CONFIDENTIALITY    PROCEDtTBES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  552(a)(3)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  '7) 
of  this  subsection"  Immediately  after  ••this 
subsection^". 

(b)  Section  552(a)(4)(B)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  •'On"^  at  the  t)eglnnlng  of  subparagraph 
(B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (7)  of  this 
subsection,  on". 
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(c)  Section  662(a)  (6)  (A)  of  title  6,  United 
States  CoAe,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Each"   at   the   beginning   of   subparagraph 

(A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (7)  of  this 
subsection,  each". 

(d)  Section  552(a)(6)(B)  of  tiUe  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'In^  at  the  beginning  of  subparagraph 

(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (7)  of  this 
subsection.  In". 

(e)  Section  552(a)  (6)  (C)  of  title  6,  Unltea 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
••Any"  at  the  beginning  of  subparagraph  (C) 
luid  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  paragri^)h  (7)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, any". 

PERSONAL  PRIVACY 

SEC.  11.  5  Ufi.C.  562(b)(6)  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(6)  disclosures.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  disclosures  from  personnel  emd  medical 
flies  and  from  rosters  of  law  enforcement 
personnel  or  personnel  of  any  national  In- 
telligence agency,  if  the  dlsclosiire  would 
constitute  a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of 
personal  privacy :  As  used  herein,  a  disclosure 
would  l)e  an  'invasion  of  personal  privacy'  If 
the  individual  could  reasonably  object  to  It 
because  of  intimacy  or  possible  adverse  effects 
on  himself  or  his  family,  and  it  would  be 
•clearly  unwarranted"  If  the  detriments  of 
the  disclosure  are  not  outweighed  by  its  ben- 
efits to  the  public  interest;". 

EXEMPTION    7 

Sec  12.  5  use.  652(b)(7)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••(7)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (f).  records  maintained,  collected,  or 
used  for  law  enforcement  purposes,  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  production  of  such 
law  enforcement  records  would  (A)  Interfere 
with  enforcement  proceedings,  (B)  deprive 
a  person  of  a  right  to  a  fair  trial  or  an  Im- 
partial adjudication,  (C)  constitute  an  un- 
warranted invasion  of  personal  privacy  or 
the  privacy  of  a  natural  person  who  has  been 
deceased  for  less  than  twenty-five  years,  (D) 
tend  to  disclose  the  identity  of  a  confiden- 
tial source,  including  a  state,  local  or  foreign 
government  which  furnished  information  on 
a  confidential  basis,  and.  In  case  of  a  rec- 
ord maintained,  collected  or  used  by  a  crim- 
inal law  enforcement  authority  In  the  course 
of  a  criminal  Investigation,  or  by  an  agency 
conducting  a  lawful  national  security  intel- 
ligence investigation,  confidential  Informa- 
tion furnished  by  the  confidential  source, 
(E)  disclose  investigative  techniques,  and 
procedures,  or  (F)  endanger  the  life  or 
physical  safety  of  any  natural  person." 

FELONS 

Sec.  13.  5  U.S.C.  552(a)  (3)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in 
accordance  with  public  rule  making  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  Section  563  of  this  title 
may  by  regulation  prescribe  such  limitations 
or  conditions  on  the  extent  to  which  and  on 
the  circumstances  or  manner  In  which  rec- 
ords requested  under  this  paragraph  or  un- 
der Section  662a  of  this  title  shaU  be  made 
available  to  requesters  who  are  persons  im- 
prisoned under  sentence  for  a  felony  under 
federal  or  state  law  or  who  are  reasonably 
believed  to  be  requesting  records  on  behalf 
of  such  persons,  as  he  finds  to  be  (a)  ap- 
propriate in  the  intereste  of  law  enforce- 
ment, of  foreign  relations  and  national  de- 
fense, or  of  the  efficient  administration  of 
this  section,  and  (b)  not  In  substantial 
derogation  of  the  public  information  pur- 
poses of  this  section." 

BEPORTINO  UNIFORMITT 

SBC.  14.  6  U.S.C.  652(d)  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  5  U.S.C.  552(d) 
Is  amended  by  substituting  In  lieu  of  the 
words  before  "^leaker"  the  foUowlng:  "On 


or  before  December  1  of  each  calendar  jtmt, 
each  agency  shall  submit  a  report  covering 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  the  ..." 

(b)  The  last  paragraph  of  &6a(d)  Is 
amended  by  substituting  "December"  for 
"March"  and  by  subetltutlng  for  the  word 
"calendar"  the  second  time  It  appears  the 
word  ••fiscal." 

STATEMENT    OP 
ROBEBT    L.     SaLOSCHIM 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: 

Let  me  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
participate  in  your  hearings  on  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  I  particularly  ap- 
preciate It  because  I  had  mixed  feelings. 
Including  a  twinge  of  guilt,  when  I  retired 
from  the  Justice  Department  at  the  very 
time  when  impending  changes  in  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  would  soon  require 
the  attention  of  the  new  leadership  in  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  Therefore. 
I  feel  that  as  a  private  citizen.  I  have  a  civic 
duty  to  help  where  I  can.  and  any  contribu- 
tion I  can  offer  will  now  be  free  of  the  con- 
straints of  Justice  Department  or  other  In- 
stitutional positions.  As  of  this  date,  neither 
I  nor  my  law  firm,  Lerch,  Early  &  Roseman 
of  Betbesda,  Maryland,  represent  any  client 
for  the  purpose  of  either  supporting  or  op- 
posing amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

It  is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin  In  dis- 
cussing a  subject  as  large,  complex  and  con- 
troversial as  Freedom  ol  Information.  This 
is  especially  true  for  a  witness  who  seeks  to 
cover  the  whole  subject  with  one  compre- 
hensive statement  that  will  provide  a  maxi- 
mum of  perspective  and  usefulness. 

Allow  me  to  begin  with  four  preliminaries: 
A  few  remarks  on  the  Importance  of  FOIA; 
on  my  own  background  for  approaching 
FOIA  questions  which  may  be  helpful  In 
your  appraisal  of  my  testimony;  then  a  brief 
attempt  to  identify  the  basic  issue  that 
underlies  all  the  other  FOIA  issues  which 
you  win  face;  and  then  my  own  conclusion 
on  that  basic  issue.  The  body  of  my  state- 
ment will  discuss  seven  major  areas  where 
legislative  changes  in  FOIA  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  finally,  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
spond to  questions. 

IMPORTANCE     OF    FOIA 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (FOIA) 
is  Important  from  several  perspectives:  His- 
tory, comparative  government ,  its  sheer 
magnitude,  its  central  objectives,  and  the 
major  public  and  private  values  with  which 
It   must   be   reconciled. 

In  legal  terms  FOIA  may  be  only  an  open 
records  law.  but  it  has  been  a  bellwether 
for  other  openness  changes  in  federal,  state 
and  private  organizations.  FOIA  really  repre- 
sents a  major  Innovation  In  modern  demo- 
cratic government,  partly  comparable  to  free 
schools,  expanded  suffrage,  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  the  broadcast  media,  or  even 
the  separation  of  powers.  Moreover.  FOIA 
is  with  us  at  a  time  of  explosive  growth  in 
information-handling  technology — comput- 
ers and  communications — and  in  the  amount 
of  information  Itself.  In  a  period  which 
some  call  the  "Information  Age",  the  suc- 
cess or  even  the  survival  of  individuals  and 
institutions  may  increasingly  depend  on  ob- 
taining (or  preventing  others  from  obtain- 
ing) access  to  information,  much  of  it  held 
by  the  government 

FOIA  Is  being  watched  not  only  by  states 
and  private  organizations  but  also  by  other 
great  democracies,  including  Canada.  Aus- 
tralia. Japan,  and  several  European  nations. 
Part  of  this  interest  has  to  do  with  FOIA's 
effects  on  trans-national  movements  of  infor- 
mation in  areas  such  as  finance,  trade,  tech- 
nology, law  enforcement,  and  national  secu- 
rity, and  part  of  It  is  with  a  view  to  develop- 
ing their  own  FOIA's  In  the  light  of  our 
experience. 

FOIA's  sheer  magnitude  should  not  be  for- 
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« specially  since  It  also  embraces  in- 
arlety.  It  applies  to  uncounted  bll- 
trllllons  of  records  reflecting  every- 
government  has  been  involved  In. 
more   than  a   thousand   federal 
'let^dsions   with  Judicial   opinions,    in- 
dozen  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
original  and  central  objectives  are 
with  the  success  and  survival  of 
society:   To  make  popular  govern- 
wofrk  better,  through  a  better  Informed 
and    through    better   public    ac- 
ty  of  government  agencies. 
Jor  public  and  private  values  with 
must    be    reconciled    can    be 
from  the  statute  Itself  and  from 
under  it.  The  Act  seeks  to  strike 
which   from   time   to   time   may 
adjustment  by  Congress,  between  the 
;ght  to  know  and  the  safeguarding 
major  values,  which  I  have  called 
Interests."     While     in     legal 
POIA  has  nine  exemptions  that  per- 
il iholdlng.     these    nine    exemptions 
five     great     "protectable     Intcr- 
publlc's     Interests     In     national 
in   law  enforcement,  and   in  gov- 
efflclency.  and  the  private  sector's 
In    business    confidentiality,    and 
privacy.      Whenever     there 
3e  real  conflicts  between  the  pub- 
to  know  and  any  of   these   five 
there  will  be  problems  for 
for   the   courts,   for    Congress 
responsible  citizenry. 
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is  not  purely  as  a  govern- 
I  spent  over  four  years  in  the 
two  years  in  a  large  Wall  Street 
I  launched  two  businesses  as  side- 
ago:  I  have  helped  create  swim- 
s,  libraries,  and  zoning  master 
a  civic  volunteer:  like  millions  of 
devote  some  time  and  money  fo 
investmehts:  and  I  am  currently  in  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  law. 


I    have    worked    thirty-five 
the  government,  the  last  twenty- 
Justice  Department,  and  the  last 
lese  In  Freedom  of  Information  on 
tlipe — sometimes  an  overtime — basis 
when  I  was  designated  the  Justice 
mint's  Freedom  of  Information  Com- 
C  lalrman  in  a  memorandum  to  all 
I  gencles    from    Assistant    Attorney 
Rehnqulst  and  Ruckleshaus.  until 
rrom  the  Department  this  March.  I 
Informal    advice   on    thousands  of 
faced    by    federal    agencies    whose 
vere    requested   under   POIA.   After 
Iflrector  of  the  Office  oi  Information 
Policy.    I    was    responsible    for   a 
1  'reedom  of  Information  Committee; 
training  program  for  govern- 
a  newsletter  to  keep  agen- 
known  as  POIA  Update:    an 
Freedom  of  Information  Case  List 
In  the  growing  mass  of  POIA 
delusions;  the  Issuance  of  position  pa- 
Jor  POIA  problems  affecting  many 
and  last  but  not  least,  a  govern- 
study  to  develop  possible  POIA 
:.  These  experiences  have  taught 
lessons,  only  one  of  which  I  will 
low— that  the  practical  results  of  a 
both  on  how  well  It  Is  written 
well  it  is  administered. 
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THE    UNDERLYING    ISSUE 

soon  become  deeply  Involved  in 

problems  and  detailed   proposals 

x>ward    greater    protection    under 

several  of  the  five  "protectable  In- 

^  'hlch  I  Just  mentioned,  and  toward 

■~  POIA  procedures  for  admlnlstra- 

lltlgatlon.  Before  engaging  in  these 

ors.  it  might  be  useful  to  try  to  de- 

)aslc  Issue,  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 

proposed  changes. 
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I  suggest  that  the  basic  Issue  Is  what 
changes  should  Congress  make  so  that  POIA 
will  produce  the  best  mixture  of  results  that 
is  reasonably  practicable.  By  the  best  mix- 
ture, I  refer  to  all  results  of  POIA  that  are 
either  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  our  ulti- 
mate goal  of  preserving  and  improving  a 
free,  prosperous  and  secure  society  in  today's 
complex  and  turbulent  world.  In  1974,  the 
focus  of  Congressional  attention  was  only  to 
maximize  FOIA's  benefits;  today  the  pri- 
mary concern  is  to  minimize  the  detriments. 
Detriments  include  costs,  whether  or  not 
they  show  in  conventional  budgeting  and 
accounting,  particularly  if  the  costs  are  un- 
necessary, excessive  or  unjustified.  I  believe 
there  is  some  room  for  cautious  optimism, 
because  the  benefits  of  POIA  are  not  closely 
correlated  with  its  detriments — some  request 
produce  more  good  results,  and  others  more 
bad  results. 

To  formulate  the  basic  Issue  as  I  have 
done  may  sound  like  calling  for  a  cost-bene- 
fit analysis;  but  I  must  caution  that  a  truly 
valid  cost-benefit  analysis  of  POIA  will  not 
be  easy.  Not  only  do  we  lack  sufficient  data, 
but  some  of  the  more  significant  costs  and 
benefits  are  extremely  difficult  to  measure 
with  any  accuracy  in  quantitative  terms. 

For  example,  on  the  benefit  side,  how  do 
you  measure  the  value  to  citizens  and  tax- 
payers of  a  law  which  anyone  can  use  to  ex- 
pose governmental  waste,  fraud,  abuse, 
favoritism,  and  corruption?  How  do  you 
measure  the  value  of  law  under  which  useful 
information  for  health  safety  and  produc- 
tivity, which  the  government  has  acquired 
at  public  expense,  is  available  to  the  public? 
How  do  you  measure  the  value  of  a  law 
which  gives  responsible  and  patriotic  cit- 
izens enforceable  assurances  that  discus- 
sions and  debates  on  public  policies  can  be 
not  only  free  but  also  well  informed? 

But  on  the  other  side,  how  do  you  meas- 
ure the  costs  to  the  nation  of  a  law  with 
chilling  effects  on  sources  who  have  im- 
portant information  for  foreign  intelligence 
or  law  enforcement  or  other  federal  func- 
tions, but  hesitate  to  provide  It  because  they 
fear  possible  disclosure  under  POIA  may 
seriously  hurt  them?  How  do  such  costs  re- 
late, for  example,  to  the  national  cost  of  in- 
terstate theft,  or  to  the  cost  of  a  serious  in- 
ternational setback  in  economic  or  strategic 
matters?  And  how  can  you  measure  the  costs 
In  dollars,  morale,  and  effects  on  the  public 
of  diverting  agency  staffs  away  Irom  the 
work  which  Congress  expects  them  to  jjer- 
form  by  making  them  process  large  and  bur- 
densome FOIA  requests  made  for  purely  pri- 
vate purposes  in  order  to  obstruct,  harass 
and  delay  legitimate  agency  activity  which 
the  requester  or  his  principal  opposes? 

MY    RESPONSE    TO    THE    UNDERLYING    ISSUE 

POIA  needs  substantial  amendments  in 
several  areas,  probably  with  respect  to  the 
four  protectable  interests  and  the  three  pro- 
cedural matters  discussed  below.  But  FOIA 
should  not  be  repealed  or  seriously  crippled 
as  an  effective  instrument  for  its  original 
objectives.  This  means  preserving  FOIA's  key 
fundamentals.  Including  the  following: 
That  it  applies  to  all  records  that  belong  to 
an  agency  and  makes  them  available  except 
as  exempt:  that  requesters  do  not  have  to 
give  reasons  for  asserting  their  rights  of 
access:  that  an  agency  has  reasonable  dis- 
cretion to  disclose  wlthholdable  material, 
unless  disclosure  is  prohibited  by  some  other 
law:  and  that  there  Is  effective  Judicial  re- 
view of  agency  withholding  with  the  burden 
on  the  agency  to  Justify  it. 

It  Is  true  that  our  country  managed  pretty 
well  for  most  of  Its  200  years  without  POIA. 
but  the  same  can  also  be  said  for  Indoor 
plumbing,  women's  suffrage,  and  cars,  planes 
and  radios.  We  don't  abandon  advances  be- 
cause they  have  problems,  we  try  to  correct 
the  problems.  Perhaps  we  could  say  that 
POIA  Is  a  lusty  baby  that  is  now  in  real  need 


of  a  bath,  but  let's  also  be  careful  not  to 
throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath. 

THE   PROTECTABLE   INTEREST   IN   NATIONAL 
SECUKflY     INFORMATION 

We  are  six  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion living  in  a  world  of  spreading  nuclear 
weaponry,  unstable  nations,  unstable  alli- 
ances, unstable  economies,  unstable  leaders, 
and  unstable  national  policies.  To  survive 
and  prosper  in  such  a  world,  it  is  vital  that 
the  government  conduct  as  effectively  as  pos- 
sible its  military,  diplomatic,  and  other  in- 
ternational activities.  Including  foreign  in- 
telligence. 

Mr.  Carluccl.  when  he  was  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  CIA,  testified  before  Congres- 
sional committees  on  the  problems  for  for- 
eign intelligence  collection  of  the  "percep- 
tions" by  potential  sources  of  POIA-related 
risks  In  providing  our  government  with  in- 
formation. Although  he  indicated  that  the 
actual  likelihood  of  such  risks  may  be  far 
less  than  feared  by  the  potential  source,  the 
severity  of  possible  damage  to  the  source 
and  his  family  is  so  drastic  that  the  source 
Is  chilled.  Considering  the  Importance  of 
foreign  intelligence  to  our  national  survival, 
appropriate  legislative  action  would  seem 
clearly  Indicated. 

THE    PROTECTABLE    INTEREST    IN    LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  INVESTIGATIONS 

In  addition  to  crime's  tragic  effects  on  Its 
victims  and  those  who  live  in  fear  of  it.  crime 
is  a  significant  drain  on  our  national  econ- 
omy. The  efficiency  of  law  enforcement  large- 
ly depends  on  cooperation  In  investigations 
by  sources  who  have  useful  information. 
However,  because  of  fears  of  embarrassment, 
reprisals,  or  even  loss  of  time,  such  infor- 
mation will  often  be  provided  to  investiga- 
tors only  if  the  source  is  guaranteed  that 
his  Identity  will  remain  secret. 

In  the  summer  of  1979,  FBI  Director  Web- 
ster furnished  legislators  with  a  collection  of 
about  125  actual  illustrations,  with  names 
deleted,  of  recent  refusals  to  provide  infor- 
mation for  FBI  investigations  by  various  per- 
sons, including  a  federal  Judge,  for  fear  of 
disclosure  of  the  source's  Identify  under 
POIA  or  the  Privacy  Act.  Similar  to  the  situa- 
tion of  foreign  intelligence  sources,  the  ac- 
tual risk  of  disclosing  identities  of  law  en- 
forcement sources  may  be  very  small,  but 
the  perception  or  fear  of  possible  disclosure 
may  result  In  silence.  The  result  Is  less  ef- 
fective Investigation,  meaning  more  crime 
unless  the  same  level  of  enforcement  can  be 
maintained  tn  some  other  way.  perhaps  by 
hiring  more  investigators. 

Numerous  concepts,  proposals,  and  draft 
amendments  have  been  devised  to  reduce  the 
Impact  of  FOIA  on  federal  law  enforcement, 
particularly  criminal  law  enforcement.  Some 
of  these  are  better  than  others  in  offering 
effective  protection  where  It  Is  most  needed, 
without  Ignoring  other  factors,  such  as  the 
public's  Interest  in  significant  investigations 
like  those  of  Alger  Hiss  and  of  Julius  and 
Ethel  Rosenberg.  Suffice  it  for  today  that 
there  is  a  real  need  for  careful  legislative 
attention  and  appropriate  action  on  FOIA's 
effects  upon  law  enforcement. 

THE    PROTECTABLE    INTEREST    IN    BUSINESS 
CONFIDENTIALITY 

There  are  many  federal  functions  and  pro- 
grams that  bring  business  Information  Into 
federal  files.  These  Include  a  vast  variety  of 
civil  and  military  procurements,  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  safety  and  economic  regulation 
involving  labor,  transportation,  financing, 
and  other  aspects  of  the  economy. 

Both  the  private  Interests  of  the  business 
firms  which  submit  information  and  the 
public's  Interest  In  their  cooperation  with 
government  programs  call  for  adequate  pro- 
tection for  sensitive  business  information 
found  in  the  government's  records.  One  step 
would  be  to  provide  legislative  assurance  of 
timely  notice  to  a  business  submitter  that 
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Information  he  may  consider  confidential 
has  been  sought  or  may  be  released  under 
POIA.  Another  would  be  to  assure  the  sub- 
mitter a  more  adequate  opportunity  to  show 
the  agency  why  the  information  should  be 
protected.  And  the  third  and  perhaps  most 
difficult  step  would  be  to  provide  substantive 
legislative  standards  that  are  clearer  and 
better  than  some  which  today  confuse  this 
area,  standards  to  determine  two  important 
questions:  What  kinds  of  business  informa- 
tion in  agency  records  are  protectable,  and 
what  should  be  the  limits  on  agency  discre- 
tion to  release  protectable  information? 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  good,  permanent 
answers  to  these  two  questions,  given  the 
vast  variety  of  facts  and  circumstances,  and 
given  the  legitimate  interefits  of  voters  and 
taxpayers  in  knowing  about  agency  actions 
that  Involve  business  firms.  On  the  question 
of  what  business  information  should  be 
protectable,  one  approach  might  be  a  gen- 
eral standard  of  avoiding  economic  Injury, 
with  various  factors  to  consider  in  applying 
it,  supplemented  by  special  standards  or 
special  procedures  for  particular  industries, 
federal  programs,  or  types  of  information 
needing  special  protection.  On  thi  second 
question,  my  view  Is  that  agency  discretion 
to  release  Information  from  a  business  that 
win  Jeopardize  the  business  should  not  exist, 
unless  release  will  advance  a  definite  public 
Interest,  such  as  health,  safety,  or  the  In- 
tegrity and  efficiency  of  government,  when 
and  If  such  public  Interest  outweighs  the 
risk  to  the  company.  Even  then,  the  sub- 
mitter should  have  an  opportunity  to  chal- 
lenge the  proposed  release  In  court. 

In  approaching  this  whole  vaat  area  of 
business  Information,  two  further  thoughts 
are  worth  bearing  in  mind.  POIA  U  generally 
Intended  to  let  the  citizen  know  what  the 
government  Is  doing,  not  what  private,  per- 
sons are  doing,  but  some  things,  like  a  gov- 
ernment contract,  have  a  dual  character. 
Such  a  contract  is  a  business  deal  whose 
terms  the  company  might  prefer  to  disclose 
only  In  part,  but  it  is  also  government  action. 
The  long  history  of  recurrent  corruprtlon, 
favoritism,  and  waste  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment m  the  letting  of  government  contracts 
argues  strongly  against  secrecy,  for  commer- 
cial reasons,  as  to  the  terms  of  such  contracts. 

The  second  thought  Is  that  protection 
under  POIA  for  business  information  should 
have  some  reasonable  relation  to  protection 
for  that  other  great  private  sector  interest, 
individual  privacy.  In  protecting  private  per- 
sons from  inJurlouB  disclosures,  the  law  must 
be  able  to  withstand  comparison  of  the  way 
it  protects  business  firms  and  the  way  it  pro- 
tects individuals.  Even  though  the  practical 
differences  are  great,  both  types  of  Interest 
need  substantial  protection  to  avoid  adverse 
effects  from  government  disclosures.  I  sug- 
gest that  both  should  generally  have  protec- 
tion where  release  would  Involve  risks  of  ad- 
verse effects  and  when,  as  Is  common,  there 
Is  no  public  Interest  In  disclosure.  But  pro- 
tection for  these  private  Interests  should  sel- 
dom be  absolute  If  the  public  has  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  Justification  for  disclosure. 
This  is  the  law  today  as  to  individual  privacy, 
where  any  public  Interest  In  disclosure  must 
be  balanced  against  the  Injury  to  the  Indi- 
vidual, and  no  one  today  is  suggesting  the 
law  be  changed  on  this  point.  The  natural 
question  where  possible  disclosure  of  business 
Information  is  concerned,  is  whether  the  law 
will  allow  a  possible  public  interest  In  dis- 
closure, however  unusual  or  strong,  to  be 
taken  Into  account  at  all. 

THE    PROTECTABLE    INTEREST    IN    PERSONAL 
PROPERTY 

When  I  submitted  our  study  of  proposed 
POIA  amendments  to  Attorney  General  Bell 
In  August  1979.  there  were  only  three  broad 
information  areas  that  needed  legislative 
attention — foreign  intelligence,  law  enforce- 
ment Investigations,  and  bufilness  confiden- 


tiality. But  during  the  past  year,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
which  is  the  most  influential  circuit  In  Inter- 
preting FOIA.  has  rendered  a  series  of  sur- 
prising decisions  cutting  back  on  personal 
privacy  under  POIA  Exemption  6.  These  deci- 
sions seriously  reduce  the  ability  of  federal 
agencies  to  protect  personal  information 
about  individuals  when  release  of  the  Infor- 
mation may  adversely  affect  the  individuals 
and  where  there  may  be  no  public  interest  to 
be  served  by  such  release. 

These  recent  decisions  run  counter  to  the 
previous  understanding  of  the  law  by  most 
courts  and  lawyers,  and  counter  to  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  in  POIA  and  the  Privacy 
Act.  They  are  based  on  a  new  interpretation 
of  the  phrase  "similar  files"  In  FOIA  Exemp- 
tion 6.  The  new  Interpretation  Is  that  "simi- 
lar files"  does  not  include  personal  infor- 
mation about  specific  individuals,  the  re- 
lease of  which  might  harm  them,  unless  the 
information  is  "intimate"  or  "highly  per- 
sonal" in  character.  If  the  information  is 
Just  "personal."  that  Is  not  enough  to  quali- 
fy it  for  consideration  for  possible  protec- 
tion, even  if  its  release  could  result  in 
adverse  effects  including  death.  This  new 
interpretation  of  "similar  files"  will  increase 
access  to  most  federally-held  information 
about  identifiable  individuals  unless  the  in- 
formation is  in  a  "medical  file. "  a  "personnel 
file."  or  Is  protected  by  some  special  law  like 
that  affecting  the  census. 

Until  this  new  interpretation,  the  statu- 
tory standard  under  POIA  Exemption  6  was 
whether  release  of  particular  information 
about  an  individual  would  be  a  "clearly  un- 
warranted Invasion  of  personal  privacy." 
But  this  key  question  now  cannot  even  be 
considered  if  the  information  is  not  part  of 
a  "similar  file"  as  now  interpreted. 

The  practical  resulta.  thus  far.  have  been 
to  preclude  consideration  of  protection 
under  Exemption  6  for  personal  information 
relating  to  an  individual's  activities  in  his 
occupation  on  the  theory  that  work  is  not 
"intimate"  or  "highly  personal";  to  deny 
Exemption  6  protection  for  personal  history 
information  which  might  expose  individuals 
to  foreign  harassment  or  terrorism:  and  to 
deny  such  protection  for  information  that 
certain  individuals  worked  In  a  university 
on  CIA  proJecU.  even  though  the  individ- 
uals did  not  know  that  the  work  was  being 
done  for  the  CIA. 

Congress,  In  passing  the  Privacy  Act,  was 
fully  aware  of  POIA.  and  Congress  gave  little 
weight  to  whether  personal  Information  was 
In  a  file  on  one  general  subject  or  In  an- 
other. Congress  relied  on  the  then  inter- 
pretation of  FOIA  Exemption  6.  That  Ex- 
emption, for  example,  protected  mailing  lists 
with  home  addresses  except  to  the  extent 
the  public  interest  might  call  for  disclosure. 
And  Congress  explicitly  wrote  into  the  Pri- 
vacy Act's  definition  of  records  the  concept 
that  the  Act's  protection  should  apply  to 
".  .  .  any  Item  ...  of  Information  about  an 
individual  .  .  .  maintained  by  an  agency, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  his  education, 
financial  .  .  .  medical  .  .  .  criminal  or  em- 
ployment history  that  contains  his  name 
.  .  .  other  Identifying  particular  .  .  ."  Since 
the  practical  effect  of  that  language  de- 
pends in  large  part  on  POIA.  with  which 
the  Privacy  Act  interrelates,  the  recent  Judi- 
cial changes  In  the  meaning  of  POIA  Ex- 
emption 6  also  curtail  the  objectives  sought 
by  Congress  in  the  Privacy  Act. 

A  careful  analysis  of  these  recent  decisions 
appears  in  the  Winter  1981  issue  of  the 
Justice  Department  newsletter,  "FOiA  UP- 
DATE."  beginning  at  page  3.  In  a  later  D.C. 
Circuit  decision  In  the  same  vein  on  Febru- 
ary 24.  1981.  {Washington  Post  Company  v. 
Department  of  State.  DC.  Circuit,  Nos.  80- 
1509.  80-1606).  there  was  an  Incisive  con- 
curring opinion  by  Circuit  Judge  Lombard, 
from  the  Second  Circuit,  who  was  sitting  in 
D.C.  by  designation.  In  it  he  concluded.  "I 


recognize,  however,  that  Simpson  states  the 
law  of  this  Circuit  on  the  issue.  Because  of 
this,  and  only  because  of  this,  I  now  concur." 
I  earnestly  hope  that  other  Judicial  clr- 
culta  and  Congress  will  quickly  reject  the 
D.C.  Circuit's  recent  assault  on  FOIA's 
privacy  exemption.  This  Is  especially  impor- 
tant because  personal  privacy,  although  an 
Interest  of  great  Importance  with  constitu- 
tional aspects:  does  not  have  effective  sup- 
port by  strong  organizations  as  do  other 
major  protectable  Interesta.  And  in  addition. 
it  is  often  impracticable  to  give  notice  to 
individuals  before  releasing  Information 
about  them,  like  the  notice  given  to  busi- 
ness submitters,  so  that  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  object  and  defend  their 
interesU. 

FOIA    procedures:    TIME   LIMITS 

Let  us  be  clear  on  what  Is  right  and  what 
is  wrong  about  the  present  POIA  time  llmlta. 
These  llmlta  are  ten  working  days,  which  Is 
two  weeks,  to  act  on  POIA  requests,  and 
twenty  days,  or  four  weeks,  for  appeals. 

In  normal  circumstances,  and  for  requesta 
presenting  no  great  difficulty,  these  are  rea- 
sonable llmlta  to  protect  requesta  from  ex- 
cessive bureaucratic  delays.  In  other  situa- 
tions, such  as  the  thousands  of  requests  that 
have  caused  backlogs  at  the  FBI,  the  Open 
America  decision  (Open  America  v.  Water- 
gate Special  Prosecution  Forces.  547  P.  2d 
605  (DC.  Cir.  1976)),  or  various  practical 
accommodations,  usually  give  agencies  the 
time  needed  to  get  the  work  done. 

Nevertheless,  the  present  time  llmlta  merit 
legislative  attention  for  two  reasons:  be- 
cause they  tend  to  indicate  that  FOIA  work 
should  always  take  precedence  over  other 
agency  responsibilities,  and  because  they  put 
government  agencies  In  an  apparent  position 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  of  violating  the  law 
even  when  large  backlogs  or  a  large  or  diffi- 
cult request  preventa  adherence  to  the  statu- 
tory llmlta.  While  an  agency  can  give  Itself 
brief  time  extensions  of  up  to  ten  more 
working  days,  in  three  types  of  "unusual 
circumstances."  this  provision  has  little 
practical  use.  An  adequate  extension  of  time 
to  fit  a  really  large  request  cannot  be  granted 
under  the  present  law  except  by  a  court, 
and — Catch  22 — there  is  no  way  the  agency 
can  ask  a  court  for  an  extension  unless  the 
requester  chooses  to  file  a  suit  for  the  records. 

Two  changes  are.  therefore,  needed.  First, 
there  should  be  a  more  realistic  list  of  cir- 
cumstances that  may  warrant  a  time  exten- 
sion, including  for  example,  the  need  to 
obtain  input  from  a  private  submitter  of 
business  information.  Second,  an  agency 
should  be  able  by  notice  to  the  requester  to 
extend  the  limits  to  a  specified  date  which 
it  finds  necessary  because  of  circumstances 
listed  In  the  statuta.  giving  Ite  reason  for 
the  extension,  and  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
requester's  right  to  file  suit  challenging  the 
extension  as  unwarranted  or  excessive. 

FOIA     procedures  :     FEES 

Total  fees  paid  by  POIA  requesters  cover 
only  a  tiny  fraction,  perhaps  two  percent  or 
less,  of  the  costa  to  the  government  and  the 
taxpayers  of  handling  their  requests.  But  the 
matter  is  not  that  simple.  Pees  naturally 
tend  to  discourage  requesta.  and  if  fees  or 
higher  fees  are  charged,  some  Information 
which  would  benefit  the  public,  or  benefit  a 
private  citizen  at  little  cost,  would  not  be 
furnished. 

The  background  for  considering  changes 
In  this  complex  subject  of  fees  Includes  the 
objectives  and  ijenefits  of  FOIA.  which  are 
hard  to  quantify;  the  costs  of  administering 
FOIA  which  are  difficult  but  not  Impossible 
to  trace;  the  methods  by  which  the  work  Is 
actually  done;  the  specific  problems  of  fee 
administration;  and  an  analysis  of  POIA  re- 
quests according  to  two  key  factors:  whether 
they  are  more  costly  or  less  costly  to  handle, 
and  whether  they  are  made  for  and  result  In 
public  as  compared  to  private  benefit. 
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which  my  office  completed  In 

detailed  recommendations  on 

support   the   general   thrust  of 

itecommendatlons.       They      Include 

amendments  generally  designed  to  produce 

that  requests  which  are  costly 

and  are  made  for  private  rather 

public   benefit   will    be   charged   more 

ccmpensatory  fee«  to  reimburse  the 

For  a  large  part  of  the  costs;  second, 

minimum  fees  or  none  at  all  where 

requ^t  will  benefit  the  public  and  Is  not 

handle,  and  third,  to  provide  In-be- 

tre^tments  for  both  of  the  In-between 

namely,    the    costly-but-publlc- 

k$id  of  request  and  the  Inexpenslve- 

e-beneflt   kind. 


roi*  PBocfoUHZs:  the  reasonably  secbzoabli 

CLAUSE 


In  1974,  Congress  Inserted  at  the  end  of 
POIA  subsection  (b)  a  clause  requiring  that 
record  not  be  withheld  Just  because 
of  It  Is  exempt.  The  principle  Is 
sound,  biit  the  provision  as  now  worded  has 
often  generated  problems  in  practice,  caus- 
addlqional  work  and  uncertainty  for 
agency  personnel.  A  further  result  Is  that 
requesterj  sometimes  receive  useless  gibber- 
ish, or  mo  re  rarely  but  more  seriously,  receive 
sensitive  nformatlon,  perhaps  about  an  In- 
formant, which  allj^ed  through  without 
deletion. 

The  pn^Iem  is  in  applying  the  statutory 
word  "reasonably."  and  the  cure  Is  to  spell 
out  more  fleflnite  standards  to  Indicate  when 
the  segregation  and  release  of  non-exempt 
parts  of  a  record  Is  reasonable  and  when  It  Is 
not.  The  study  completed  In  August  1979 
contained  such  standards,  and  I  believe  they 
would  rep  resent  a  worthwhile  Improvement 
In  the  sta  ^ute. 
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foregoing  statement  hopefully  refers 
the  main  areas  for  legislative  con- 
there  are  other  significant  prob- 
vhlch  I  have  not  mentioned,  such  as 
prol  ectlon      of      how-to-catch-crooks 
^nder  POIA  Exemption  2.  and  the 
use  of  POIA   for  pre-trial   dis- 
believe It  would  be  desirable  to 
^hat  Congress  might  could  do  to 
better   administration    of   POIA, 
more  than  I  can  cover  In  today's 
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CONCLUSION 


TO  THE  Subcommittee  on  the 
:oN  OF  THE  Committee  on  the 
U.S.  Senate 


(By  Jack  I.  Pulley) 
Is  Jack  Pulley;    I  am  a  senior 
4lth  Dow  Coming  Corporation,  a 
;heinlcal  manufacturing  firm.  Our 
broadly  referred  to  as  silicones 
In  every  major  Industry  Includ- 
aeroepace.    medicine    and 
Generally,  I  handle  Dow  Com- 
envlibnmental  legal  affairs;  however,  I 
re  sponsible  for  ensuring  the  protec- 
Comlng  technology  submitted 
healfh  and  environmental  agen- 
wlll  see  from  my  examples  to- 
had  experience  In  responding  to 
documents   Dow   Coming   has 
to  the  government  and,  therefore. 
Interested  In  the  Preedom  of  In- 
Act   (POIA) — the  subject  of  this 


tl  ough 


my    comments    today    are 

critical  of  POIA,  as  It  now  exists, 

that  we  support  the  under- 

c   purpose  of  this  Act — that  Is, 

I  ;ovemment.   In   a  democracy  the 

a  right  to  know  how  the  govern - 

However,  this  right  must  be 

iLgainst   the   rights   of   those   who 

Interest  In  Information  they 

the  government. 

point  today  Is  that  there  are  Berl- 
in the  preeeat  statute  which 


em;  thaslze  < 


oper  ites 


«>ted 


encourage  those  who  would  use,  I  should  say 
abuse.  POIA  to  serve  their  own  private  eco- 
nomic Interests.  This  situation  fulds  unwar- 
ranted risks  and  costs  to  our  business.  Pur- 
ther,  we  believe  these  ambiguities  or  fiaws 
can  be  legislatively  corrected,  without  under- 
mining the  basic  purpose  of  POIA. 

The  risk  of  losing  proprietary  Information 
through  POIA  abuse  is  very  real.  This  was 
clearly  Illustrated  to  me  by  two  recent  events. 
The  first  was  the  puUlcatlon  of  an  article 
entitled  "Preedom  of  Information  Act;  Stra- 
tegic 0{^>ortunltles  and  Threats."  In  the 
Winter,  1978  Issue  of  the  Sloan  Management 
Review.  In  this  article,  the  authors  described 
how  POIA  could  be  used  to  gain  (and  I  use 
their  words)  "a  differential  competitive  ad- 
vantage." Here  is  one  of  America's  most 
prestigious  business  Journals  teaching  the 
world  how  POIA  can  be  used  to  serve  private 
economic  Interests.  Such  aibuse  is  contrary 
to  both  the  American  way  of  doing  business 
and   the  original  purpose  of  POIA. 

The  second  event  which  showed  me  the 
reality  of  this  abuse  was  a  series  of  four  (4) 
requests,  over  a  period  of  about  a  year  and 
a  half,  for  copies  of  all  environimentai  per- 
mits and  supporting  documents  for  Dow 
Comings  two  basic  U.S.  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities. These  documents  not  only  described 
the  character  of  the  discharges  to  the  envi- 
ronment from  those  facilities,  but  also  con- 
tained production  capacities,  construction 
cost  figures,  smd  certain  process  operating 
data. 

Initially,  one  might  think  these  requests 
would  be  the  ultimate  public  purpose — a 
citizen  reviewing  the  government's  environ- 
mental decisions.  However,  three  of  the  four 
requests  were  filed  by  large  law  firms  on 
behalf  of  an  unknown  client  and  the  fourth 
by  an  environmental  consulting  firm  acting 
on  behalf  of  an  anonymoiu  client  report- 
edly In  "the  same  line  of  business  as  Dow 
Coming." 

Two  Dow  Corning  experts  and  I  had  to 
make  several  trips  to  dlscxiss  with  the  agen- 
cies how  they  would  respond  to  the  requests. 
In  each  case,  the  agencies  ultimately 
agreed  with  our  appeal  to  withhold  certain 
Information  and  in  each  case  no  further 
word  was  heard  from  the  requestor. 

We  will  probably  never  know  who  was  seek- 
ing our  documents,  but  It  does  not  appear 
they  were  concerned  environmentalists.  Plrst, 
an  environmental  group  would  not  normally 
hire  lawyers  to  file  a  request  they  could  file 
themselves;  and  secondly,  If  they  were  truly 
concerned  about  some  aspect  of  our  facili- 
ties, why  would  they  not  pursue  the  requests 
further?  Their  lawyers  would  have  advised 
them  of  their  legal  recourses  and  It  would 
be  surprising  that  costs  should  bee  jme  a 
factor  so  quickly. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  requester  was 
(In  each  case)  one  of  our  present  or  future 
competitors  trying  to  gather  Information  re- 
garding our  facilities  but  more  anxious  to 
preserve  their  own  anonymity. 

The  problems  with  POIA,  as  It  Is  now  writ- 
ten, are  both  procedural  and  substantive. 
Together  they  create  an  unacceptable  degree 
of  unpredictability  In  the  handling  of  our 
trade  secrets. 

Procedurally,  the  statute  does  not  set  forth 
a  uniform  and  complete  approach  for  agen- 
cies to  follow  In  handling  POIA  requests  for 
proprietary  Information.  Therefore,  as  you 
would  expect,  each  agency  has  a  somewhat 
different  policy  which  may  or  may  not  be 
completely  codified  In  regulations.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  have  a  confused  situation  In  which 
It  Is  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  a 
given  agency,  at  a  given  time  will  or  will  not 
protect  proprietary  Information.  Let  me  give 
you  a  specific  example. 

A  while  back,  Dow  Coming  was  consider- 
ing filing  an  application  for  a  refund  of  the 
duty  we  had  paid  for  Importing  a  certain 
raw  material.  The  U.S.  Customs  allowed  such 


a  refund  to  the  extent  the  raw  material  wm 
used  In  producing  exports;  this  refund  Is 
referred  to  as  a  duty-drawback.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  duty-drawback  application  called 
for  a  detailed  description  of  the  process  In 
which  the  raw  material  was  used.  To  Dow 
Corning,  these  details  were  highly  confiden- 
tial and  very  valuable. 

Since  the  agency  did  not  have  regulations 
completely  defining  their  procedures  for  han- 
dling POIA  requests  for  confidential  Infor- 
mation. I  telephoned  the  agency  and  even- 
tually tAlked  to  the  POIA  attorney.  She  Im- 
mediately assured  me  that  the  agency  would 

not  disclose  confidential  Information that 

Is.  Information  that  the  agency  considered 
confidential. 

Quite  naturally,  I  asked  how  the  agency 
would  handle  a  situation  In  which  the  ap- 
plicant considered  the  Information  confiden- 
tial but  the  agency  did  not. 

Actually,  I  had  two  questions.  Plrst,  would 
Customs  notify  Dow  Corning  of  an  POIA  re- 
quest for  our  duty -drawback  application  If 
Customs  did  not  agree  that  it  contained 
confidential  Information;  and  secondly, 
would  It  be  possible  to  obuin  a  binding  de- 
termination of  whether  this  application 
would  be  entitled  to  confidential  treatment 
prior  to  Dow  Comings  submlttmg  the  ap- 
plication. 

Apparently,  both  were  novel  questions  and 
it  took  almost  a  month  to  get  an  answer. 

I  am  sure  you  can  understand  that  by  that 
time,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  answer 
was  Irrelevant.  I  advised  Dow  Corning  not  to 
file  the  application  and  risk  losing  this  tech- 
nology. My  reason  was  that  if  it  took  the 
POIA  attorney  almost  a  month  to  dig  up  an 
answer.  I  had  no  assurance  that  the  front 
line  employees  actually  responding  to  POIA 
requests  would  be  aware  and  sensitive  to  this 
problem. 

Our  loss  wtks  about  $10,000  from  the  duty- 
drawback  and  a  few  thousand  more  In  lost 
time,  effort  and  energy.  This  is  an  unneces- 
sary cost  caused  by  the  POIAs  failure  to  re- 
quire a  uniform  and  complete  procedure  for 
all  agencies  to  follow  In  handling  these 
matters. 

Now,  the  substantive  ambiguity  lies  in  the 
"competitive  harm  "  test  set  forth  in  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Case  ■  decided  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  case  law  places  a  difficult,  and 
sometimes  Impossible,  burden  on  the  original 
submitter  to  prove  that  the  release  of  the  In- 
formation Is  likely  to  cause  competitive 
harm. 

Again  an  example — there  are  many  pieces 
of  information  such  as  plant  capacity,  pro- 
duction rates  and  certain  process  operating 
parameters  which  are  neither  patentable,  nor 
within  the  traditional  definition  of  a  trade 
secret,  but  which  we  consider  very  confiden- 
tial. The  reason  for  our  concern  for  such  In- 
formation Is  that  our  competition  may  be 
able  to  use  the  Information  to  unfairly  re- 
duce their  normal  risks  of  doing  business. 

This  Is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  prove. 

In  summary  we  believe,  that  S.  1247  cor- 
rects both  the  procedural  and  substantive 
flaws  In  POIA  without  understanding  Its 
basic  purpose. 

More  specifically,  S.  1247  would  set  forth  a 
uniform  and  complete  procedure  for  all  agen- 
cies to  follow  In  handling  POIA  requests  for 
business  Information.  This  would  signifi- 
cantly reduce  uncertainty  and  agency  un- 
predictability, and  thereby  discourage  those 
who  would  use  POIA  to  gain  'a  differential 
competitive  edge."  More  importantly,  s.  1247 
would  provide  a  clear  substantive  standard 
to  Judge  whether  a  given  p.ece  of  Informa- 
tion would  fall  within  the  confidentiality  ex- 
emption and  limit  an  agency's  discretion  to 
disclose  such  Information. 
In  addition  to  reducing  undue  risks  and 

'  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Associa- 
tion V.  Morton.  498  P.2d  765  (CD.  Clr.,  1974) . 
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costs,  we  would  expect  8.  1347  to  facilitate 
our  relations  with  various  federal  agencies 
since  It  would  no  longer  be  legally  necessary 
to  assume  a  somewhat  adversarial  posture 
and  scrutinize  each  agency  request  for  In- 
formation and  challenge  such  requeste  where 
It  i^peared  there  was  inadequate  prot^tlon 
for  competltlvely-sensltlve  Information 

We  plan  on  submitting  a  more  detailed 
written  statement  but  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have  at  this 
time.* 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Randolph  • : 

8.  1731.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  incentives 
for  voluntary  private  contributioris  to 
mitigate  the  adverse  community  effects 
of  rapid  energy  development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

8.  1732.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  Indian 
tribes  for  the  mitigation  of  adverse  com- 
munity effects  of  rapid  energy  develop- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

ADVERSE  EFTECTS  OP  RAPID  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Randolph,  two  bills 
to  provide  PedertU  assistance  to  com- 
munities suffering  shortages  of  public 
facilities  and  services  because  of  rapid 
population  growth  caused  by  energy  de- 
velopment. 

The  two  bills  we  are  introducing  today 
represent  a  renewal  of  the  6-year  effort 
Senator  Randolph  and  I  have  made  to 
provide  limited  Federal  assistance  to 
communities  affected  by  energy  develop- 
ment. Last  year,  the  Senate  approved, 
as  part  of  the  1981  Department  of  Energy 
authorization,  the  $3.5  billion  energy  im- 
pact program  which  we.  along  with  Sen- 
ators Ford.  Glenn,  and  others  had 
sponsored.  However,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives did  not  consider  the  DOE  au- 
thorization bill  before  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  96th  Congress. 

Earlier  this  year.  Senator  Randolph 
and  I  reintroduced  the  energy  impact 
bill  Bs  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year.  That  bill  is  8.  1244. 

Today  we  are  introducing  new  legisla- 
tion out  of  our  recognition  that,  given 
the  major  cuts  now  being  made  in  Fed- 
eral spending.  Congress  will  not  approve 
a  new  $3.5  billion  energy  impact  pro- 
gram. Today,  more  than  ever,  it  is  im- 
perative to  find  innovation,  nonbureau- 
cratic  ways  to  solve  our  national 
problems. 

The  Energy  Impact  Mitigation  Act 
and  the  Energy  Impact  Mitigation  Tax 
Incentive  Act  provide  those  new  ways  to 
fulfill  the  Federal  responsibility  to  help 
State  and  local  governments  cmd  Indian 
tribes  provide  the  facilities  and  services 
needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  new  popula- 
tion drawn  by  energy  development. 

The  Energy  Impact  Mitigation  Act  will 
continue,  at  a  modest  scale,  the  Fed- 
eral grants  for  local  planning  authprized 
by  the  energy  impact  program  created  by 
section  601  of  the  Powerplant  and  Indus- 
trial Fuel  Use  Act;  will  authorize  the 
Synthetic  Fuel  Corporation  to  use  up  to 
10  percent  of  its  current  loan  guarantee 
authority  to  guarantee  local  government 
loans  to  meet  energy  impact  needs;  and 
will  authorize  the  prepayment  of  the 


State  share  of  payments  for  leases  of 
Federal  lands. 

The  Energy  Impact  Mitigation  Tax 
Incentive  Act  will  provide  tax  incentives 
to  encourage  energy  companies  to  fund 
the  public  facilities  and  services  neces- 
sary to  support  their  work  force  and 
others  drawn  to  an  area  because  of  rapid 
energy  development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  section-by-section  analyses 
of  the  two  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analyses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SCCnON-BT-SCCTION  ANALTSI8  Or  THE  ENISCT 

Impact  Mitigation  Act  or  1981 
Section  1.  The  short  title  of  the  Act  is  "the 
Energy  Impact  Mitigation  Act  of  1981." 

Title  I.  This  tlUe  amends  section  601  of 
the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Puel  Use  Act 
of  1978.  which  established  a  limited  program 
of  assistance  to  communities  affected  by  coal 
and  uranium  development  activities.  Under 
the  program,  grants  are  avaUable  to  local 
governments  for  developing  community 
growth  plans  and  for  acquiring  and  devel- 
oping sites  for  community  facilities  (but  not 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  or  the  pro- 
vision of  services).  The  authorization  for 
section  601  expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1981.  and  the  Administration  has  not  pro- 
posed any  funding  for  the  program  In  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Section  101.  Assistance  under  the  program 
would  be  made  avaUable  to  the  communities 
affected  by  any  type  of  major  energy  devel- 
opment, not  Just  to  those  affected  by  coal 
and  uranium  devrtopment.  The  definition  of 
major  energy  development  would  be  Identi- 
cal to  that  Included  In  the  Energy  Impact 
Assistance  Act  of  1980.  which  the  Senate 
passed  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  De- 
partment of  Energy  authorization  bUl 
(which  the  House  of  Representatives  did  not 
consider  before  adjournment) . 

Section  102.  The  criteria  for  areas  eligible 
for  designation  for  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram would  be  changed,  so  that  eligibility 
would  be  based  upon  population  growth  In- 
stead of  upon  growth  In  employment  related 
to  ooal  and  uranium  development.  The  pop- 
ulation criterion  would  be  an  annual  popu- 
lation growth  of  7  percent  or  more  In  an  in- 
corporated community  of  6.000  or  fewer 
people,  or  a  percentage  population  growth 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire 
to  represent  in  larger  communities  an  equiv- 
alent degree  of  Impact.  The  7  percent/6.000 
person  population  test  Is  the  threshold  Iden- 
tified by  the  Administration,  In  a  recent  re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  community  effects  of 
military  base  construction,  as  the  point  at 
which  local  government  resources  become 
severely  strained. 

Section  103  Indian  tribes  would  be  made 
eligible  for  assistance  In  cases  of  major  en- 
ergy development  affecting  them. 

Section  104.  The  planning  assistance  por- 
tion of  the  program  Is  authorized  for  fund- 
ing at  an  annual  level  of  $10,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1983-1987.  The  site  ac- 
quisition and  development  portion  of  the 
program  would  not  be  authorized  for  fund- 
ing. Planning  grants  under  the  program 
could  be  made  for  as  much  as  76  percent  of 
the  costs  of  developing  local  plans.  Instead 
of  the  current  level  of  100  percent. 

Section  105.  A  new  provision  Is  added  to 
clarify  that  the  community  planning  process 
cannot  be  used  to  Impede  energy  develop- 
ment. This  provision  Is  identical  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act 
approved  by  the  Senate  In  1980. 

Section  106.  The  SecreUry  of  Agriculture 
Is  directed  to  establish  a  "one-stop  shopping" 
unit  to  help  affected  communities  get  assist- 


ance from  existing  Federal  domestic  assist- 
ance programs,  and  to  advise  other  Federal 
agencies  on  ways  to  Improve  the  delivery  of 
assistance  to  energy  Impact  areas.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  also  would  chair  an  In- 
teragency council  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  coordinate  Federal  domestic  assist- 
ance to  energy  Impact  areas. 

Title  II.  This  title  amends  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  of  1980,  which  created  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  and  authorized  It 
to  provide  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
synthetic  fuels  projects. 

Section  201.  Along  with  the  current  cri- 
teria for  reviewing  applications  for  financial 
assistance,  the  Corporation  would  be  required 
to  consider  the  potential  effects  on  nearby 
communities  of  synthetic  fuel  projects  seek- 
ing assistance. 

Section  202.  The  Corporation  would  be  au- 
thorized to  guarantee  loans  by  local  govern- 
ments to  provide  public  facilities  and  serv- 
ices to  meet  the  needs  caused  by  population 
growth  related  to  synthetic  fuel  projects  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  the  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  can  use  up  to  10  percent  of  Its 
current  loan  guarantee  authority  of  approxi- 
mately $17  billion  for  these  community  as- 
sistance loan  guarantees. 

Title  III.  This  title  amends  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920.  Under  that  Act,  half  of 
the  Federal  receipts  from  the  leasing  of  Pad- 
eral  lands  are  provided  to  the  state  In  which 
the  leased  lands  are  located. 

Section  301.  A  new  section  36A  Is  added  to 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  providing 
for  prepayment  of  rentals  and  royalties.  Any 
Federal  lease-holder  may  elect  to  prepay  the 
state  share  of  anticipated  royalties  and  rental 
payments  to  be  Jue  In  the  future,  and  when 
Issuing  new  leases  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  may  have  substantial 
adverse  community  effects  the  Secretary  may 
require  that  prepayment.  Any  state  share 
which  Is  prepaid  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
appropriate  state  as  soon  as  possible,  and  may 
be  used  by  the  state,  as  the  state  leglslattire 
directs,  to  mitigate  the  community  effects  of 
the  lease  for  which  the  royalties  or  rentals 
are  prepaid.  If  a  lease-holder  makes  prepay- 
ments based  upon  an  anticipation  that  fu- 
ture payments  will  be  greater  than  they  turn 
out  to  be.  the  leaseholder  shall  be  refunded, 
with  Interest,  the  amount  of  any  excess  pre- 
payment. 

Section-bt -Section  Analysis  or  the  Bnexo^ 
Impact  Mitigation  Tax  Incentive  Act  o» 
1981 

Section  1.  The  short  title  of  the  Act  \» 
'the  Energy  Impact  Mitigation  Tax  Incen- 
tive Act  of  1981  " 

Section  2.  A  new  section  196  Is  added  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  deduc- 
tions for  voluntary  private  contributions  to 
prevent  or  mitigate  the  adverse  social  and 
economic  effects  on  communities  of  rapid 
population  growth  caused  by  energy  devel- 
opment. The  contributions  for  which  deduc- 
tions would  be  allowed  Include: 

Any  expenditures  to  provide  direct  pub- 
lic facilities  (Other  than  housing  to  be  op- 
erated for  profit)  and  services  in  affected 
communities.  If  the  Governor  of  the  state 
(or  governing  body  of  the  Indian  tribe  In 
the  case  of  energy  development  on  tribal 
lands)  certifies  as  having  been  planned  In 
accordance  with  appropriate  state  and  loca'' 
officials  (or  tribal  officials)  and  as  being  con 
slstent  with  applicable  state  and  local  (<f 
tribal)  plans;  and 

Any  taxes,  fees,  rents,  royalties,  or  other 
payments  to  the  Federal  government,  statp 
or  local  government,  or  tribal  gov<>mmenft 
which  are  prepaid  to  provide  a  source  of  gov- 
ernment funds  for  the  provision  of  public 
faculties  or  services. 

Deductions  for  energy  Impact  mitigation 
contributions  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
tax  code's  normal  limits  on  the  amoimt  of 
charitable  contributions  which  can  be  de- 
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By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr. 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Moyni- 
Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Brad- 
Mr.    HoLLiNGS.    Mr.    Sar- 
Mr.    Glenn,    Mr.    Garn, 
.  ZORINSKY,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
Hjgar,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Pell)  ; 

114.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 

request  the  President  to  des- 

October  23,  1981,  as  "Hungarian 

to  the  Committee  on  the 
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Mr.  President,  October  23, 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
the  Hungarian  Revolution  of 
day,  a  quarter  century  ago, 
workers,    and    other    citizens 
demonstrsited  peacefully  on  the  streets  of 
igainst  Soviet  occupation  and 
and  in  turn,  they  were  fired 
security  forces  of  the  Hun- 
The  demonstrators 
their    stand    after    regular 
intervened,  and  fought  the 
Russian  Army  to  a  standoff. 
'  lull  allowed  a  Government  of 
Unity  to  be  formed  that  de- 
independence  and  neutrality 
coiiitry.  This  was  more  than  the 
Goi  emment  was  willing  to  endure 
Npvember  4.  at  dawn,  the  full 
Soviet  Army  bore  down  on 
Between    20.000    and    30,000 
lost  their  lives  during  the 
l^ght  and  subsequently  many 
more  were  executed  and  im- 
muring a  brutal  campaign  of 


am  introducing,  on  behalf  of 

22  of  my  colleagues,  a  joint 

to  commemorate  this  histori- 

and  pay  respect  to  its  fallen 

I  am  sure  was  the  case  for 

i^iy  generation,  the  Hungarian 

provided  some  of  the  first  les- 

mV  political  education,  with  its 

abput  liberty,  tyranny,  courage, 

perennial  quest  for  freedom. 

So^|et  suppression  of  the  revolu- 

200.000  Hungarians  to  flee 

counjtry  and  many  of  them  found 

in  the  United  States.  My  own 

Conhecticut,  has  been  enriched  by 

3f  many  valuable  new  citizens, 

mi  Jiy  other  States.  Former  Hun- 

fre»dom  fighters  are  among  my 

pe  rsonal  friends.  As  a  tribute  to 

sacrifice  and  that  of  their  fallen 

I  ask  my  colleagues  for  a 

passage  of  this  joint  resolution. 

un  mimous  consent  that  the  text 

joi|it  resolution  be  printed  in  the 


being 


_   no  objection,   the  joint 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  114 
Whereas  bctober  23,  1981.  Is  the  25th  an- 
niversary o|  the  start  of  the  Hungarian  rev- 


olution of  1956,  a  valiant  uprising  against 
the  Soviet  domination  of  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe; 

Whereas  the  Hungarian  people  fought 
courageously  against  the  overwhelming 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Army  and  Incurred 
tens  of  thousands  of  casualties  who  spilled 
their  blood  for  the  universal  cause  of  human 
liberty: 

Whereas  the  brutal  suppression  of  the  rev- 
olution caused  200.000  Hungarians  to  flee 
their  country; 

Whereas  many  of  these  Hungarians  found 
new  homes  In  the  United  States  and  became 
productive  citizens  of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union 
unlawfully  occupies  Afghanistan  and 
threatens  the  fragile  existence  of  Poland's 
Independent  trade  union  movement  Solidar- 
ity, the  25th  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Himgarlan  revolution  of  1956  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  reaffirm  our  support  for  the 
self-determination  of  all  peoples  and  for 
their  right  to  establish  governments  which 
protect  Individual  human  rights  and  liber- 
ties:   Now,    therefore,    be   it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to  Is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  October  23, 
1981.  as  "Hungarian  Freedom  Day,"  dedicat- 
ing that  day  to  the  remembrance  of  those 
who  gave  their  lives  for  the  universal  cause 
of  human  freedom,  and  calling  upon  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government  agencies,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  day  with  appropriate  programs,  cere- 
monies, and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    ITS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  178,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  to  further  the  objec- 
tives of  national  energy  policy  of  con- 
serving oil  and  natural  gas  through  re- 
moving excessive  burdens  on  the  produc- 
tion of  coal. 

S.    266 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  266,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Federal  Interagency  Medical 
Resources  Committee  to  insure  the  most 
efiQcient  and  effective  use  of  Federal  di- 
rect health  care  resources. 

S.    481 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  481,  a  bill  to 
restore  the  right  of  voluntary  prayer  in 
public  schools  and  to  promote  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers. 

S.    67X 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  671,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 402  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  establishment  by  each  State 
of  comprehensive  alcohol-traffic  safety 
programs  as  part  of  its  highway  safety 
program. 

s.  Tse 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  789,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  provide  that  the  limitation  on 
the  use  of  grants  for  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  for  treatment,  storage, 


or  conveyance  of  flows  of  industrial  user^ 
shall  not  take  effect  until  November  i^ 
1984. 

S.    1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  th^ 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1131,  a 
bill  to  require  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  interest  on  overdue  payments  and  to 
take  early  payment  discounts  only  when 
payment  Is  timely  made,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  tEe 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1230,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  minting  of  commemo- 
rative coins  to  support  the  1984  Los  An- 
geles Olympic  games. 

S.    1288 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  I>itrenberger, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1288,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Interrml  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  greater 
energy  conservation  by  commercial 
businesses,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1354 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1354,  a  bill 
to  provide  standby  authority  to  deal 
with  petroleum  supply  disruptions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    1407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1407,  a  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  by  strengthening  the  in- 
vestigatory and  enforcement  powers  of 
the  Postal  Service  by  authorizing  inspec- 
tion authority  and  by  providing  for  civil 
penalties  for  violations  of  orders  under 
section  3005  of  such  title  (pertaining  to 
schemes  for  obtaining  money  by  false 
representationr.  or  lotteries),  and  for 
other  purposes 

3.    1436 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1436,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  to  provide  uniform  margin 
requirements  in  transactions  involving 
the  acquisition  of  securities  of  certain 
U.S.  corporations  by  foreign  persons 
where  such  Eicquisition  is  financed  by 
a  foreign  lender. 

S.    1476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ditrenberger, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Boschwitz),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1476,  a  bill  to  provide 
standby  authority  to  deal  with  petro- 
leum supply  disruptions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1631 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1631,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

8.    1634 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lttgar),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island   (Mr. 
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fell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr  Durenberger)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1634,  a  bill  to  incorporate 
the  National  Federal  of  Music  Clubs. 


the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  pro- 
vide for  improved  domestic  telecommu- 
nications, and  for  other  purposes. 


S.    1638 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1635.  a 
bill  to  delay  the  application  of  Revenue 
Ruling  81-216  until  January  1,  1983. 

S.    1656 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenbergjer,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1656, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  clarify  certain  require- 
ments which  apply  to  mortgage  subsidy 
bonds,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1669 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1669,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  interfund  borrowing,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1683 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1683,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  2-year  Federal 
budget  cycle,  to  provide  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  additional  matters  in  the  Federal 
budget,  to  strengthen  congressional  au- 
thorization, budget,  and  appropriations 
procedures,  to  strengthen  congressional 
oversight  of  Federal  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  93,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  clarify  that  it  is  the  basic  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  rely  on  the  competitive  private 
enterprise  system  to  provide  needed 
goods  and  services. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  97. 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the  sec- 
ond full  week  in  October  as  "National 
Legal  Secretaries'  Court  Observance 
Week." 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    211 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  211,  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  encourage  banks  to  make  loans 
available  for  productive  uses  while  elim- 
inating loans  for  speculative  and  unpro- 
ductive uses. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    580 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  580  proposed  to  S.  898,  a  bill  to  amend 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  1673 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1673  be  star 
printed  to  reflect  that  Senator  Baucus 
was  the  original  sponsor  and  Senator 
Grassley  was  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
40_CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
RELATING  TO  A  VACANCY  ON  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

Mr.  BURDICK  submitted  the  follow- 
ing  concurrent  resolution;    which   was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 
S.  Con.  Res.  40 

Whereas  small,  independent  enterprises 
form  the  bacicbone  of  America's  economy, 
provide  the  key  to  improved  productivity, 
generate  much  of  our  Innovation  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  Iceep  alive  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  free  enterprise  In  America; 

Whereas  Congress  has  determined  that 
economic  progress  depends  upon  adequate 
growth  in  the  money  supply  and  affordable 
interest  rates; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Reserve  System's 
Board  of  Governors  regulates  the  Nation's 
money  supply  and  has  a  major  Impact  on  our 
Interest  rates; 

Whereas  the  persistent  tight-money  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  fostering  in- 
flationary interest  rates,  driving  thousands 
of  small  businesses  and  farmers  into  bank- 
ruptcy, undermining  the  housing  and  auto 
retail  industries,  and  is  frustrating  economic 
recovery; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
refused  to  alter  its  policy,  despite  the  hard- 
ship this  policy  has  inflicted  on  small,  inde- 
pendent enterprises  in  our  country; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913. 
as  amended,  states  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  should  have  a  fair  representation  of 
btisiness,  farming,  and  regional  interests, 
as  well  as  financial  Interests; 

Whereas  the  present  Federal  Reserve  Board 
does  not  conform  to  the  spirit  of  this  Act 
since  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  hlgh- 
flnance  economists  and  bankers,  and  lacks 
representation  from  either  the  small  busi- 
ness or  family  farm  communities,  which 
understand  first  hand  the  impact  of  high 
interest  rates;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
fill  the  1982  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  with  a 
person  of  substantial  small  business  or  farm- 
ing experience  who  can  genuinely  represent 
the  interests  and  needs  of  Independent  busi- 
nesses and  producers  in  the  formation  of  our 
Nation's  monetary  policy. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
41— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
RELATING  TO  SIBERIAN  NATURAL 
GAS   PIPELINE   PROJECT 

Mr.  GARN  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations : 

S.  Con.  Res.  41 
Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
pu'ollcs    proposes    to    construct    a     three- 
thousand-six-hundred-mlle  natural  gas  pipe- 


line   at    a    cost    of    $15,000,000,000,    running 

from  northwest  Siberia  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany; 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics proposes  that  the  Siberian  natural 
gas  pipeline  be  built  with  Western  flnanclal, 
material,  and  technological  resources: 

Whereas  the  construction  of  the  Siberian 
natural  gas  pipeline  would  substantially  in- 
crease the  economic  and  energy  dependence 
of  Western  Europe  on  the  Soviet  bloc.  In- 
crease the  poseibllity  for  economic  and  po- 
litical blackmail  by  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  imdermlne  the  his- 
toric cultural,  economic,  and  security  ties 
between  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe: 

Whereas  the  conatructlon  of  the  Siberian 
natural  gas  pipeline  would  provide  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  with  a  substan- 
tial source  of  revenue  to  further  finance  its 
continuing  military  buildup  and  worldwide 
geopolitical  offensive; 

Whereas  the  security  and  economic  stabil- 
ity of  Western  Europe  require  energy  dlversl- 
flcatlon; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
possess  manifold  energy  sources  in  need  of 
development;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  yert  to  establish  a  policy  with  respect  to 
the  promotion  of  the  development  of  Soviet 
energy  resources:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (ttie  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  (ingress  that  the  President  ex- 
ercising such  authority  as  is  available  to 
him,  should — 

(1)  prohibit  any  participation  by  the 
United  States  In  the  construction  and  fl- 
nanclng  of  the  Siberian  natural  gas  pipeline 
project; 

(2)  urge  the  nations  of  Western  Eiirope 
not  to  participate  In  the  construction  and 
financing  of  such  project; 

(3)  propose  and  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
the  luvtlons  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  in 
an  alternative  energy  diversification  project 
in  order  to  develop  and  maximize  the  vast 
energy  potentials  existing  within  the  free 
world; 

(4)  promote  this  alternative  enerigy  di- 
versification project  as  part  of  an  effort — 

(A)  to  strengthen  the  security  of  all  free 
world  naitlons; 

(B)  to  assure  reliable  and  diverse  energy 
supplies  within  the  free  world: 

(C)  to  strengthen  the  Western  economy 
and  Increase  levels  of  employment: 

(D)  to  strengthen  the  bond  between  the 
United  States  and  its  allies;  and 

(E)  to  enhance  the  role  of  the  United 
States  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world:  and 

(5)  establish,  in  consultation  with  the 
Congress,  a  policy  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  development  of  Soviet  energy 
resources. 

SEC.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  a  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  the  proposed  Si- 
berian natural  gas  pipeline  project.  On 
June  24,  I  was  joined  by  over  40  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate  in 
writing  to  President  Reagan  urging  him 
to  review  this  proposed  Soviet  energy 
project,  particularly  in  light  of  its  po- 
tentially dangerous  implications  for  the 
security  ::nd  cohesion  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  NATO  alliance. 

My  concerns  for  this  project  remain 
strong.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent adopt  a  tough  stance  with  our  allies 
at  the  summit  in  Ottawa  on  the  issue  of 
the  Siberian  natural  gas  pipeline  proj- 
ect. At  that  time,  the  President  urged 
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our  alll«  to  reconsider  the  security  im- 
plications of  this  project  and  to  work 
with  the  United  States  in  developing 
mergy  alternatives  which  did  not  carry 
with  thefi  the  heavy  price  of  increased 
dependency  on  Soviet  energy  resources. 
The  Depirtment  of  Energy  (DOE)  was 
given  the  task  of  formulating  these  al- 
ternative approaches.  DOE  has,  in  large 
part,  completed  its  work,  and  senior  oflB- 
cials  from  the  executive  agencies  in- 
volved will  soon  be  reviewing  the  DOE 
analysis.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  recent 
news  repiirts  indicate  that  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies a^^  deeply  involved  in  the  financ- 
ing negotiations  with  the  Soviets  con- 
cerning tie  pipeline.  Although  I  do  not 
question  ihe  legality  of  their  involve- 
ment at  his  time,  I  do  not  like  to  see 
U.S.  comj  anies  aiding  in  the  bankrolling 
of  a  vent  ire  which  could  make  Europe 
more  dep<  ndent  on  Soviet  energy  sources 
and  undermine  the  long-term  security 
interests   )f  the  free  world. 

I  do  intend  to  hold  hearings  in  the 
Banking  Committee  to  review  this  en- 
tire issue  of  U.S.  export  pohcy  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  aUies.  I  believe  it 
i£  appropriate  and  important  at  this 
time,  howjver,  to  introduce  this  resolu- 
tion whic  1  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  n  support  of  the  position  the 
President  took  at  Ottawa  on  the  pipe- 
line issue.  The  resolution  has  three 
principal   Doints: 

First,  tliat  the  United  States  should 
not  participate  in  the  construction  or 
financing  jf  the  Soviet  Siberian  natural 
gas  pipelire  project; 

Second,  that  the  United  States  should 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  in  devising  alternative 
energy  pr<  grams;  and 

Third,  tiat  the  United  States  should 
establish  u  policy  with  respect  to  the 
promotion  of  the  development  of  Soviet 
energy  resjurces. 

Mr.    President,    in    introducing    this 
resolution.,  I  want  to  note  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  ( ompanion  resolution  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  159,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Congressmen 
LeBoutill  [ER  and  Nelligan.  These  gen- 
tlemen hare  provided  strong  leadership 
on  this  issje.  and  I  appreciate  their  ef- 
forts in  rai  sing  this  matter  in  the  House. 
Finally,  [  would  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  articles,  "U.S.  Tech- 
nology Shcjuld  Not  Be  Used  To  Develop 
Soviet  Energy  Sources"  and  "Soviet  Gas: 
Risk  or  Regard?"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  lemarks.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pi  ;ased  to  introduce  this  second 
article  by  1  diriam  Karr  and  Rogsr  Rob- 
inson, Jr.,  3oth  of  whom  are  vice  presi- 
dents  for   Chase   Manhattan   Bank   in 
New  York.  These  two  individuals  have 
written  a  courageous  assessment  of  the 
pipeline  project  which  will  be  printed 
in  the  fall  edition  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity's C«  nter  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies  Washington  Quarterly. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  order*!  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


;Prom  the  Conservative  Digest,  August  1981] 

U.S.  Technology  Should  Not  Be  Usao  To 

Develop   Sovizt   Excrgt   Souxcks 

(By  Senator  Jaxx  Oabn) 

Can  a  pipeline  pose  a  "clear  and  present 
danger"  to  Western  security? 

Yes,  when  it  extends  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Western  Europe  and  carries  not 
only  natural  gas  but  also  the  potential  toi 
European  energy  dependence  on  Moscow  and 
for  "Finlandlzatlon,"   1990-8tyle. 

As  one  of  Its  final  foreign  policy  decisions, 
the  Carter  administration  approved  major 
U.S.  participation  In  the  proposed  Soviet 
Yamal  natural  gas  pipeline  project.  The  pipe- 
line, as  planned,  would  be  completed  between 
1986  and  1987  at  a  cost  many  experts  believe 
could  exceed  »30  bUllon.  It  would  extend 
3.000  miles,  from  the  rich  gas  fields  of  north- 
western Siberia's  Yamal  Peninsula  across 
Eastern  Europe  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  where  it  would  be  linked  to  an 
existing  pipeline  for  distribution.  Approxi- 
mately 1,500  bilUon  cubic  feet  of  Soviet  gas 
would  course  into  Europe's  energy  veins  each 
year,  creating  an  addiction  with  interna- 
tional security  implications. 

The  Carter  administration's  actions  ap- 
parently were  prompted  by  Europe's  under- 
standable desire  to  free  itself  from  less-then- 
reliable  Middle  Eastern  energy  sources,  and 
by  tremendous  U.S.  industry  pressure  to  reap 
a  financial  bonanza  from  the  project.  The 
administration  made  a  cursory  review  of  the 
project  and  quickly  issued  a  license  to  Cater- 
pillar. Inc..  to  seU  sophisticated  pipe-laying 
equipment  to  the  Soviets. 

However,  a  number  of  us  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan,  asking  him  to  rescind  the  previous 
administration's  decision  and  proposing  an 
alternative  program  for  providing  Europe 
with  energy. 

The  Ya<mal  controversy  raises  another 
fundamental  question:  Should  the  United 
States  seek  to  promote  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  Soviet  energy?  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  experts,  and  I  concur,  that  the 
United  States  should  not  supply  its  ad- 
vanced technology  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  Soviet  energy  resources.  Rather,  the 
United  States  should  cooperate  with  its  al- 
lies in  the  formulation  of  an  alternative 
Western  security  program  and  force  the  So- 
viets to  make  the  hard  policy  decisions  with 
regard  to  the  allocation  of  their  limited  re- 
sources, so  as  to  hinder  their  military  pro- 
curement. 

Without  sophisticated  Western  technology 
and.  more  Importantly.  Western  financing, 
the  Soviets  will  not  be  able  to  develop  their 
own  resources  as  rapidly.  Pears  that  an  oil- 
deficient  Moscow  would  soak  up  much  of  the 
available  world  crude  are  mitigated  by  the 
Kremlin's  massive  shortage  of  hard  currency. 
The  U-S.S.R.  currently  supplies  oU  to  its 
satellites  on  concessionary  terms  in  order 
to  help  maintain  bloc  reliance  on  Moscow — 
and  thereby  bloc  coheslveness.  Reduced  So- 
viet energy  deliveries  to  the  Communist  bloc 
countries  would  serve  to  thwart  the  Soviet 
block  goal  of  economic  integration,  whUe 
promoting  Independent  Eastern  European 
policies. 

The  argument  that  helping  the  Soviets 
develop  their  own  energy  would  reduce  their 
Inclination  to  Invade  the  Persian  Gulf  region 
also  is  largely  without  merit.  The  U.S.S.R. 
already  has  a  strong  incentive  to  apply  pres- 
sure to  this  region  because  of  its  strategic 
Importance  to  the  West  and  the  Kremlin's 
historic  Interest  In  gaining  access  to  warm- 
water  ports.  Furthermore,  it  Is  folly  to  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  can  convince  the 
Soviets  to  adopt  a  moderate  posture  In  the 
Middle  East  by  selling  energy  equipment  and 
technology.    The    Soviet    Union,    time    and 
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again,  has  pursued  ita  overall  global  objec- 
tives, regardless  of  U,S.  or  Western  concUs- 
tory  actions. 

The  administration  should  make  It  dev 
to  our  NATO  allies  that  whUe  the  Soviet 
Union  may  appear  to  be  a  reliable  supplier 
today — particularly  when  compared  to  the 
volatUe  Middle  East — this  situation  is  not 
likely  to  continue.  Once  Europe  is  addicted 
to  its  energy  supplies,  Moscow  may  attempt 
to  further  its  foreign  policy  objectives  with 
the  threat  of  an  embargo — emulating  OPBC's 
tactics.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  not  only  wUl  U.S.  aUles  be  depend- 
ent on  the  Soviets  for  gas  deliveries;  tlie 
West  win  also  have  to  rely  on  Moscow  to 
repay  the  massive  debt  it  will  owe  Western 
banks  In  order  to  build  the  pipeline.  It  Is  an 
unsavory  prospect,  no  matter  how  one  looks 
at  it. 

The  United  States — with  its  bmiona  of 
tons  of  recoverable  coal  and  lU  developing 
sjmfuels  industry — can  offer  a  viable  alter- 
native package,  including  expanded  U.S.  coal 
exports,  greater  European  participation  in 
the  synthetic  fuels  industry,  U.S.  reentry 
Into  the  nuclear  reactor-services  market  in 
Western  Europe,  accelerated  development  of 
Norwegian  hydrocarbon  supplies  and  other 
steps. 

The  gains  for  the  United  States  and  West- 
ern Europe  would  be  assured  of  reliable 
energy  supplies  while  Americans  are  put 
back  to  work  in  providing  more  energy.  And 
the  security  of  all  Western  nations  would 
be  strengthened — something  which  too  often 
is  overlooked  in  our  haste  to  make  a  sale. 

SovntT  Gas:  Risk  ob  Rkwa»d? 
(By  Miriam  Karr  and  Roger  W. 
Robinson,  Jr.) 
In  lifting  the  U.S.  grain  embargo  Imposed 
by  President  Carter  in  January  1980  in  re- 
sponse to  Soviet  intervention  in  Afghanistan, 
the  Administration  added  a  new  dimension 
to  the  already  complicated  dialogue  between 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  con- 
cerning relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
a   time   when   the   United   States  Is   urging 
Western  Europe  to  adopt  a  more  vigilant  and 
cautious  posture   toward   the  Soviets  on   a 
range  of  policy  Issues — from  the  deployment 
of  new  Euro-strategic  weapons  to  entering 
into  long-term  resource  commitments — the 
administration's   decision   to  terminate  the 
embargo  earlier  this  year  may  have  tempo- 
rarily weakened  U.S.  leverage  in  effecting  a 
consensus  on  these  and  other  critical  Issues. 
Nevertheless,     the    opportunity    for    the 
United  States  to  use  the  grain  issue  to  forge 
a  more  consistent  and  unified  Western  ap- 
proach toward  the  U.S.S.R.  has  not  been  lost. 
Because  of  divergent  views  within  the  ad- 
ministration concerning  the  grain  trade  is- 
sue, the  United  States  decided  to  defer  nego- 
tiation of  a  new  long-range  grain  agreement, 
probably  calling  for  a  higher  celling  on  fu- 
ture purchases  of  U.S.  grain,  and  agreed  in- 
stead  to   extend   the   existing   arrangement 
until   the  fall  of  1982.  Although  this  move 
may  have  deprived  the  administration  of  the 
opportunity  to  negotiate  within  the  context 
of    an    anticipated    third    consecutive    poor 
grain  harvest  In  the  USSR.,  the  deferment 
may  eventually  result  In  greater  Soviet  will- 
ingness   to    reach    accommodations    on    a 
broader  range  of  East-West  issues  prior  to  a 
U.S.  commitment  to  improved  cooperation  in 
this    and    other    strategic    trade    questions. 
Given  the  priority  attached  to  the  U.S.S.R. *■ 
livestock  program  and  continuing  shortfalls 
in  domestic  (rraln  nroductlon.  the  forthcom- 
ing   grain    negotiations   should    provide   an 
opoortunltv  fc»-  a  significant  elve-and-take. 
The   Importance   of   U.S.    adherence   to   s 
consistent  policy  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  regard- 
ing grain  U  underscored  by  a  parallel  devel- 
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opment  dominating  West  European-Soviet 
commercial  relations,  namely  the  Joint  con- 
struction of  a  new  Siberian  natural  gas 
tranamlBsion  system.  The  projected  new  pipe- 
line, which  Soviet  officials  describe  as  the 
"largest  project  In  recorded  history ",  and 
US.  grain  exports  are  the  two  pivotal  trade 
issues  In  East-West  economic  relations.  The 
Soviets  view  these  Issues  as  important  under- 
pinnings of  their  overall  foreign  poUcy  strat- 
egy toward  the  West.  The  Western  aUles 
should,  therefore,  coordinate  these  central 
economic  issues  at  the  highest  level  rather 
than  continue  the  past  practice  of  ad  hoc, 
discontinuous,  and  at  times  low  level  treat- 
ment. 

Smce  the  controveralal  VS.  grain  sale  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  m  1973,  the  grain  trade  question 
has  sporadically  been  elevated  to  the  status 
of  a  major  poUcy  issue  in  overall  U£.-Sovlet 
political  relations,  triggering  exhaustive  pub- 
lic debate.  However.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  large  gas-for-plpe  compensation  ar- 
rangements between  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.B., 
dating  back  to  the  late  1960s,  have  never 
been  openly  discussed  in  poliUcal  terms  In 
this  country.  The  new  Siberian  gas  pipeline, 
however,  represents  a  watershed  event  in  this 
series  of  major  resoiurce  compensation  trans- 
actions and,  due  to  its  massive  proportion, 
remains  a  hotly  contested  pubUc  Issue  In 
Europe.  The  major  political  implication 
raised  Is  whether  the  pipeline  venture  would 
lead  to  an  Imprudent  degree  of  dependency 
on  Soviet  gas  resources.  Whole-hearted  U.S. 
support  for  a  more  unified  Western  stance  on 
economic  as  well  as  political  issues  dictates 
that  the  dependency  question  be  viewed 
with  equal  or  even  greater  concern  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  administration's  attention  to  the  proj- 
ect was  refiected  in  its  decision  to  place  this 
issue  high  on  the  agenda  of  the  Western 
economic  summit  in  Ottawa  in  July.  Prior  to 
the  summit,  congressional  resistance  to  the 
project  ijegan  to  take  on  momentxmi  after 
some  50  members  of  Congress  conveyed  their 
serious  concern  in  an  open  letter  to  President 
Reagan.  This  was  followed  by  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives opposing  U.S.  participation  In  the 
project  and  urging  the  president  to  establish 
allied  cooperation  in  developing  Western  en- 
ergy alternatives.  A  companion  resolution  ex- 
pressing similar  views  was  scheduled  to  be 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  In  September  by 
Senator  Jake  Oarn  (R-Utah) . 

Originally,  the  proposed  3,600-nille  gas 
transmission  system  was  to  extend  from 
Yamburg,  a  new  gas  field  discovered  in  1969 
on  the  Tax  Peninsula  in  the  Yamal  Arctic 
region  of  western  Siberia,  to  the  western 
border  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  Indxistry 
experts,  however,  recently  decided  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  full  development  of  the  Yamburg 
field  in  the  current  five-year  plan,  but  rather 
accelerate  the  expansion  of  the  huge  Uren- 
gol  field  that  has  been  producing  gas  since 
1978  and  Is  located  160  miles  to  the  south 
of  Yamburg.  Urengol  gas  production  is  slated 
to  Increase  from  50  billion  cubic  meters  in 
1980  to  240  billion  cubic  meters  in  1986.  More- 
over, Soviet  gas  soeclalists  claim  that  this 
shift  In  gas  exploitation  strategy  would  re- 
sult in  a  potential  cost  saving  of  an  equiv- 
alent ruble  amount  of  $1.3  billion.  The  need 
for  reappraisal  of  optimal  cost  effectiveness 
of  gas  exploitation  becomes  more  evident  In 
light  of  a  planned  100-percent  increase  In 
Soviet  Investment  expenditures  In  the  gas 
Industry  during  the  period  1981  through 
1985  to  an  equivalent  of  $26  billion. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  Soviets  bring  the 
Yamburg  field  on  stream  during  the  later 
stages  of  the  delivery  schedule,  Yamburg 
will  become  a  major  so^u'ce  of  gas  for  the 
project.   Therefore,   it   remains  practical   to 


refer  to  the  proposed  pipeline  as  tlie  Uren- 
gol-Yamburg  project. 

At  the  26th  Communist  party  Congress  In 
February  1981,  President  Leonid  Brezhnev 
reiterated  that  the  opening  up  of  western 
Siberian  gas  resources  and  their  transmis- 
sion to  the  European  part  of  the  X5SSS,.  Is 
the  centerpiece  of  Moscow's  energy  program 
extending  up  to  1990.  Considering  the  hard 
currency  earning  potential  from  western 
Siberian  gas  sales,  the  economic  rationale 
of  Moscow's  stated  energy  policy  is  indeed 
compelling.  The  anticipated  $10  billion  to 
$15  billion  annual  earnings  from  Urengol- 
Yamburg  and  other  gas  revenues  from  new 
pipelines  expected  to  be  operational  In  the 
mid-1990s  assume  even  greater  significance 
at  a  time  when  Income  from  oU  export*  Is 
leveling  off. 

The  new  Soviets  five-year  plan  reflect*  this 
shift  In  emphasis  from  oU  to  gas  by  project- 
ing a  dramatic  rise  in  gas  production  from 
435  bUlion  cubic  meters  in  1980  to  600-640 
bUlion  cubic  meters  in  1985.  During  this  pe- 
riod, even  according  to  Soviet  figures,  the 
UJ3.S.R.'s  oil  output  Is  expected  to  peak  at 
620-645  millions  tons,  or  only  marginally 
more  than  the  603  mUllon  tons  that  were 
produced  in  1980. 

The  sluggish  expansion  of  Soviet  oU  out- 
put is  primarily  due  to  bottlenecks  in  ex- 
ploitation of  new  oil  fields  located  in  harah 
permafrost  regions.  To  support  the  prodi- 
gious investment  involved  in  Soviet  resource 
development,  tJie  Kremlin  leadership  Is  ac- 
tively promoting  large-scale  compensation 
deals,  such  as  Urengoi-Yamburg,  which  not 
only  lock  in  substantial  earnings  over  time 
but  also  provide  the  benefits  of  much  needed 
Infusions  of  Western  equipment  and  tech- 
nology. 

The  new  pipeline  is  intended  to  supply  40 
bUllon  to  70  blUion  cubic  meters  of  natural 
gas  a  year  to  10  European  cotrntrlea — West 
Germany,  France,  Italy.  Austria.  Finland. 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land and  Greece.  A  consortium  of  European 
compaiLles,  led  by  West  German  concerns, 
as  in  advanced  stages  of  negotiation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  supply  of  large 
diameter  steel  pipe,  feas  compressor  stations, 
pipelayers,  and  other  equipment  valued  at 
about  $15  billion.  Included  In  this  figure  are 
Japanese  contract  negotiations  for  sUnllar 
equipment  worth  close  to  $3  bUllon.  Inter- 
estingly, Japan's  participation  as  a  supplier 
to  Urengoi-Yamburg  represent*  a  significant 
departure  from  other  involvements  in  Soviet 
resource  development  projects  which  are 
tied  to  some  form  of  payment  in  end 
product. 

Some  large  VS.  manufacturers  have  also 
been  Invited  to  bid  on  equipment  contracts, 
however,  the  potential  level  of  American  in- 
volvement in  the  project  Is  yet  unclear.  Al- 
though the  administration  has  approved  a 
recent  sale  of  U.S.  pipeline  equipment  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  terms  of  the  export  license 
clearly  state  that  the  equipment  involved  is 
"not  to  be  used  in  construction  of  the  pro- 
ptoeed  Siberian-West  Eurc^)ean  gas  pipeline 
project."  The  official  Department  of  Com- 
merce announcement  also  reiterates  that 
"this  licensing  action  In  no  way  diminishes 
the  administration's  intent  to  address  the 
long-term  security  aspects  of  Western  In- 
volvement in  and  dependence  on  Soviet  gas 
supplies." 

The  principal  players  In  the  negotiations 
are  the  major  European  utilities — Oax  do 
France,  Ente  Nazionale  Idrocarburl  (ENI)  of 
Italy,  Mlneraloelverwaltung  of  Ausitrla — 
led  by  Ruhrgas  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  These  state-owned  or  partially 
state-owned  companies  have  been  arranging 
large  gas  supply  contracts  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
since  the  late  1960s.  Similar  to  Urengoi-Yam- 
burg, these  arrangements  were  based  on  a 


compensation  framework  whereby  Western 
equipment  was  financed  through  deliveries  of 
gas  from  the  U.SJ5.R.  Soviet  deliveries  of  gas 
under  these  agreements  reached  23.5  bUllon 
cubic  meters  in  1980.  Urengoi-Yamburg  Is 
designed  to  boost  gas  deliveries  to  the  above 
countries  by  about  30  bUllon  cubic  meters  a 
year.  In  addition,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  and  Sweden  would  be  receiving 
deUveries  of  Soviet  gas  for  the  first  time,  so 
that  by  1990  It  Is  estimated  that  the  U3.SA. 
would  supplv  30  percent  of  Western  Europe's 
gas  requirements. 

Western  experts  calculate  that  for  e«cta 
doUar  spent  by  the  UjSSJI.  on  imported 
technology  and  equipment,  an  equivalent 
ruble  expenditure  of  $2.00  is  rrqvUred  to 
cover  local  Infrastructure  costs,  thereby 
catapulting  the  total  price  tag  for  Urengoi- 
Yamburg  to  about  $45  bUllon.  Remarkably, 
Soviet  officials  claim  that  earnings  from 
Urengoi-Yamburg  geis  deliveries  wiU  enable 
them  to  amortize  the  $15  blUlon  Western 
equipment  cost  In  the  short  span  of  two  to 
three  year« — similar  to  the  accelerated  re- 
payment of  over  $2  bUUon  in  Western  loans 
for  the  Orenburg  gas  pipeline. 

Needless  to  say,  the  packaging  of  each 
country's  equipment  procurement  for  a  proj- 
ect of  this  size  requires  elaborate  financing 
arrangements.  Thus  far  the  financial  side  of 
the  negotiations  has  been  the  proverbial  "fly 
In  the  ointment."  Financing  for  the  Urengoi- 
Yamburg  Is  being  structured  bUaterally  with 
each  participating  country's  official  export 
credit  program  supporting  its  share  of  equip- 
ment sales. 

A  consortium  of  14  West  German  banks, 
led  by  Deutsche  Bank,  is  orchestrating  the 
major  share  of  the  financing.  The  original 
terms  of  the  DM  10  bUllon  "In  principle" 
agreement  calling  for  a  10-year  loan  at  a 
7.75  percent  nominal  Interest  rate  became 
Impracticable  because  of  shifts  in  Bundes- 
bank policy  earlier  in  the  year.  The  ensiling 
rise  In  West  German  domestic  interest  rates 
prompted  both  the  banks  and  Ruhrgas  to 
insist  that  the  wider  interest  differential  be 
offset  by  either  lower  Soviet  gas  prices  or 
higher  West  German  equipment  costs.  This 
complicated  loan  pricing  reflects  traditional 
Soviet  Insistence  on  receiving  fixed-rate 
loans  at  what  appear  to  be  lower-than- 
market  rates.  These  nonUnal  rates  are,  how- 
ever, inevitably  augmented  by  more  flexible 
provisions  in  the  commercial  contracts. 

Dtirlng  the  latest  roxmd  of  negotiatlona 
with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Trade  Bank  In  July 
a  new  credit  formula  was  adopted,  under 
which  the  proposed  DM  10  bUlion  credit  w«« 
trimmed  by  approximately  half  the  amotmt. 
This  new  financing  formula  resulted  from  a 
decision  to  split  the  overall  equipment  pack- 
age Into  two  components;  gas  turbine  com- 
pressor stations  and  related  equipment,  and 
steel  pipe.  Although  no  credit  terms  have 
yet  been  armounced.  West  German  commer- 
cial bank  financing  wUl  now  be  tied  solely  to 
the  compressors  and  related  equipment.  It 
can  be  assumed  that  financing  of  the  steel 
pipe  component  wUl  be  arranged  In  the  form 
of  supplier  credits  with  aU  the  attendant 
government  guarantees. 

A  Dutch  bank  consortium  has  already  con- 
cluded a  loan  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.B. 
for  an  eight-year  3  bUUon  guilder  (about  $1 
billion)  credit  at  a  fixed  rate  of  7.8  percent. 
The  Japanese  Exlmbank  has  offered  to  pro- 
vide a  10-year  $3  bUlion  credit  at  a  fixed  rate 
of  8.5  percent,  but  the  Soviets  stUl  insist  on  a 
7  percent  interest  rate.  However,  a  compro- 
mise agreement  is  expected  to  be  reached 
soon.  Belgium  is  also  reportedly  near  agree- 
ment on  a  $1  bUlion  loan  to  support  the  bid 
of  a  nine-company  supplier  consortium. 

A  group  of  French  banks,  led  by  Credit 
Lyonnais.  initially  offered  to  provide  up  to 
W  15  bUllon  (about  $3  bUUon)  also  at  7.76 
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troublesome  because  of  strong  domestic  re- 
sistance to  further  development  of  the  nu- 
clear energy  option,  as  well  as  shared  Euro- 
pean concern  over  excessive  dependency  on 
OPEC. 

To  illtistrate  Europe's  new  emphasis  on 
gas.  over  the  period  1980-1990,  gas  consump- 
tion in  Italy  is  estimated  to  increase  from 
25  billion  cubic  meters  to  about  45  billion 
cubic  meters;  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  from  60  billion  cubic  meters  to 
about  80  billion  cubic  meters,  and  in  France 
from  less  than  20  billion  cubic  meters  to  a 
projected  45-60  billion  cubic  meters. 

In  order  to  secure  these  levels  of  future 
gas  requirements  each  country  is  reassessing 
its  current  sources  of  supply  and  actively 
seeking  access  to  new  sources.  Italy,  whose 
domestic  gas  production  will  average  rough- 
ly one-third  of  overall  gas  requirements  In 
the  1980s,  has  secured  a  new  long-term  source 
of  supply  in  Algeria  which  is  designed  to 
contribute  an  equivalent  share.  The  Soviet 
Union  Is  Intended  to  supply  the  remaining 
third,  with  additional  marginal  amounts 
supplied  by  Libya. 

The  current  gas  supply  equation  In  West 
Germany  breaks  down  as  follows:  the  Neth- 
erlands 37  percent,  domestic  production  30 
percent,  the  U.S.S.R.  18  percent,  and  Norway 
15  percent.  Although  the  outcome  is  uncer- 
tain, the  Netherlands  Is  reportedly  resisting 
extension  of  Its  long-term  supply  agreement 
due  to  expire  In  1990.  Should  an  agreement 
be  reached  concerning  post- 1990  deliveries, 
the  volume  of  gas  supplies  from  the  Nether- 
lands would  probably  be  at  reduced  levels. 
This  coincides  with  an  anticipated  sharp  de- 
cline in  domestic  production  by  the  end  of 
the  decade.  Urengol-Yamburg  deliveries  In 
projected  annual  amounts  of  12-15  billion 
cubic  meters  would  significantly  offset  these 
shortfalls.  A  "green  light"  for  Urengol-Yam- 
burg would  mean  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
replace  the  Netherlands  as  West  Germany's 
major  gas  supplier  by  1990. 

"The  recent  decision  by  the  Norwegian  gov- 
ernment to  accelerate  exploitation  of  North 
Sea  oil  and  gas  resources  was  an  unexpected 
boon  in  the  search  for  new  non-Soviet  gas 
supply  sources.  Of  the  overall  Norwegian  $5 
billion  Investment  allocation  for  a  series  of 
oil  and  gas  projects,  the  largest  and  most 
Important  is  the  construction  of  a  527  mile 
gas  transmission  system,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2  billion,  that  will  transport  gas  from  the 
Statfjord  and  Helmdalgas  fields  to  several 
countries  in  Europe. 

The  new  gas  pipeline  system  will  have  a 
maximum  capacity  of  15  billion  cubic  meters, 
and  beginning  In  1986  will  feed  7  billion 
cubic  meters  of  gas  annually  through  the 
existing  Norplpe  gas  system  into  continental 
Europe.  West  Germany  will  receive  2  billion 
cubic  meters  annually.  The  accepted  price 
for  the  new  Norwegian  gas  distributed  from 
EJmden  (West  Germany)  is  $5.50  per  million 
BTU.  Other  recipient  countries  will  Include 
Prance.  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Initially,  this  Incremental  7  billion  cubic 
meters  of  gas  will  not  significantly  change 
the  complexion  of  the  Europe€ui  gas  supply 
situation;  however,  the  planned  expansion  of 
the  Norwegian  gas  exports  up  to  15  billion 
cubic  meters  will  play  a  more  Important  role 
In  the  next  decade.  For  West  Germany,  addi- 
tional Norwegian  supplies  will  help  offset  the 
anticipated  gas  supply  shortfalls  from  the 
Netherlands  and  from  domestic  production. 
Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  share  of  total  West 
German  gas  requirements  would  still  remain 
at  a  projected  38  percent  In  the  1990's. 

Bonn  officials  have  repeatedly  argued  that 
concern  over  future  West  German  depend- 
ency on  Soviet  energy  supplies  is  exagger- 
ated. This  claim  Is  generally  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  share  of  natural  gas  in 
West  Germany's  overall  energy  mix  virlll  re- 
main In  the  range  of  18  percent,  while  pro- 
jected Soviet  inputs  will  account  for  a  mod- 


est 5  percent  of  the  country's  total  primary 
energy  requirements.  The  basis  for  this  argu- 
ment Is  that  as  Soviet  oil  supplies  to  West 
Germany  diminish  they  will  be  replaced  by 
increased  gas  deliveries  leaving  the  level  ol 
overall  Soviet  energy  Inputs  unchanged. 

On  the  surface,  this  calculation  may  In- 
deed appear  reassuring,  but  upon  closer 
scrutiny  It  Is  difficult  to  dismiss  the  signifi- 
cance of  Soviet  gas  inputs  to  certain  indus- 
trial regions  of  the  country.  For  example, 
Bavaria  at  present  depends  on  the  U.S.SJl. 
for  80  percent  to  90  percent  of  Its  total  gas 
consumption.  Major  Bavarian  Industrial  con- 
sumers linked  to  Soviet  gas  are  the  chemi- 
cal, petrochemical,  and  automotive  indus- 
tries. The  Saar  and  Rhlneland  regions  rely  on 
Soviet  sources  for  about  50  percent  of  gas 
consumption,  while  for  Baden-Wuerttemberg 
and  Hessen  the  share  is  somewhat  less  than 
50  percent. 

In  the  event  of  any  Interruption  of  Soviet 
gas  deliveries,  the  vulnerability  of  these  vari- 
ous regions  will  depend  on  the  fiexlblUty  of 
West  Germany's  overall  gas  distribution  sys- 
tem in  accommodating  the  necessary  reallo- 
cations. However,  Industry  experts  have  high- 
lighted the  difficulty  of  shifting  to  alternate 
energy  sources,  which  would  be  especially 
troublesome  .and  costly  for  industrial  sectors 
such  as  the  petrochemical  Industry. 

Proponents  of  Urengol-Yamburg  also  con- 
tend that  the  USSR,  is  a  more  reliable  en- 
ergy supplier  than  some  Middle  Eastern  en- 
ergy exporters.  It  is  true  that  the  Soviets 
have  established  a  track  record  for  meticu- 
lous observance  of  the  terms  of  commercial 
undertakings.  Nevertheless,  disruptions  In 
Soviet  gas  deliveries  to  Europe  have  occurred, 
most  recently  this  year.  The  Soviet  advised 
gas  distributors  In  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  In  Austria  that  first  quarter 
1981  deliveries  were  to  be  cut  by  one  third. 

In  the  case  of  Austria,  industrial  users 
were  warned  to  expect  cutbacks  of  up  to 
50  percent  In  deliveries  beginning  In  April. 
Austrian  energy  experts  explained  that  the 
disruption  In  Soviet  deliveries  was  probably 
due  to  seasonal  difficulties.  At  the  same  time, 
they  ad,vanced  the  theory  that  sharply  re- 
duced deliveries  of  Iranian  and  Afghani  gas 
to  the  Soviet  Union  may  have  In  turn  led 
to  the  Soviet  gas  cutbacks  to  Western 
Europe. 

A  less  apparent  dimension  to  East-West 
resource  projects,  such  as  Urengol-Yamburg, 
Is  Moscow's  long-term  strategy  of  transform- 
ing economic  dependencies  Into  tools  of  In- 
ternational diplomacy.  In  the  words  of  Pres- 
ident Leonid  I.  Brezhnev;  "The  accelerated 
development  and  exploitation  of  Siberian 
natural  gas  resources  Is  a  matter  of  highest 
economic  and  political  priority"  (emphasis 
ours ) . 

Europe's  eagerness  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
economic  and  commercial  relations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  obscured  the  risks  Inherent  in 
striking  Individual  accommodations  with 
Moscow.  This  narrow  approach  leading  to 
largely  bilateral  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  In  no  small  measure  related  to  the 
absence  of  a  consistent  and  clearly  enunci- 
ated U.S.  foreign  policy  In  the  past.  The 
physical  proximity  of  the  USSR,  and  all 
of  Its  Implications  Justifiably  heightens 
anxiety  among  Europeans  concerning  their 
own  security  and  well-being.  A  strong  and 
determined  U.S.  posture  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  allaying  these  anxieties  and  at 
the  same  time  instilling  sufficient  confidence 
for  unified  action. 

The  Soviets  have  predictably  used  this 
iragmented  European  approach  not  only  to 
extract  best  possible  commercial  terms,  but 
also  to  weaken  the  political  will  and  resolve 
of  the  Western  allies.  Discernible  inroads 
made  by  Moscow  In  this  area  are  reflected  in 
current  European  attitudes  toward  impor- 
tant policy  issues,  such   as  deployment  ot 
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the  Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles  on  the 
Continent,  and  arms  limitation  talks. 

If  reducing  European  dependency  on  Mid- 
dle East  oil  by  moving  toward  greater  reli- 
ance on  Soviet  energy  sources  represents  a 
real  problem,  then  at  minimum  11  is  ap- 
propriate to  construct  a  safety  net  of  viable 
short  and  long-term  alternatives.  In  the 
short-term  category.  Western  allies  should 
continue  to  press  for  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  North  Sea  gas  resources.  The  recent 
breakthrough  In  Algerian-Belgian  negotia- 
tions for  a  liquified  natural  gas  supply 
agreement  may  point  the  way  to  similar 
accommo<!atlons  with  other  European  gas 
Importing  counirles.  Strategic  stockDtllng, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  contingency  en- 
ergy-sharing scheme  with  the  United  States 
and  other  European  energy  producers  should 
also  be  considered  as  alternatives  that  could 
be  implemented  in  the  short  term. 

Perhaps  the  most  secure  long-term  en- 
ergy supply  alternatives  lies  in  the  vast  un- 
derutilized US.  coal  reserves.  However,  a 
prerequisite  for  proper  utilization  of  coal  is 
the  accelerated  development  of  the  US.  coal 
export  infrastructure — expansion  and  Im- 
provement of  port  handling  facilities  and 
alleviating  transportation  bottlenecks.  Ac- 
tive participation  of  major  European  and 
Japanese  energy  importers  In  the  develop- 
ment of  US,  coal  export  facilities  would 
hasten  the  process  of  developing  this  stable 
long-term  energy  flow.  The  incentive  for  the 
United  States  lies  in  the  favorable  impact 
such  arrangements  would  have  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  and  domestic  employ- 
ment. These  and  other  alternatives  should 
be  developed  and  implemented  on  a  parallel 
basis  to  ensure  a  meaningful  offset  to  Eu- 
rope's energy  shortfalls,  whether  or  not  the 
Urengol-Yamburg  project  goes  forward. 

How  can  the  Western  allies  meaningfully 
respond  to  the  political  vulnerabilities  in- 
herent In  such  long-term  East-West  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  undertakings? 

First,  a  clear  distinction  must  be  made  be- 
tween ordinary  commercial  relationships  and 
strategic  trade  arrangements  laced  with  po- 
litical and  security  implications.  Tradition- 
ally there  has  been  substantial  confusion  In 
making  such  distinctions,  particularly  in  the 
area  ot  high  technology  transfer  and  grain 
sales.  Once  a  decision  is  made  to  view  an  eco- 
nomic or  commerical  Issue  8e  either  a  lever  In 
furthering  foreign  policy  objectives  or  a  po- 
tential political  vulnerability,  it  is  Impera- 
tive to  send  consistent  signals  to  both  allies 
and  adversaries.  To  do  so  requires  an  atlvance 
willingness  and  preparedness  to  bear  the 
substantial  opportunity  costs  often  atten- 
dants to  such  a  decision. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  United  States 
appears  still  undecided  as  to  which  cate- 
gory— domestic  or  foreign  policy — the  grain 
Issue  belongs,  with  the  most  recent  tendency 
to  view  It  as  a  domestic  economic  issue  Simi- 
larly the  importation  of  Soviet  energy  into 
Europe  was  consistently  viewed  as  a  domestic 
issue  prior  to  the  Urengol-Yamburg  debate. 
The  U.S.S.R  clearly  wishes  to  reinforce  these 
tendencies  by  pursuing  such  negotiating  tac- 
tics as  proposing  as  "embargo-proof"  provi- 
sion In  the  next  long-term  grain  agreement 
with  the  United  States.  It  is  conceivable  that 
a  similar  proposal  could  be  put  forward  con- 
cerning the  construction  phase  of  Urengol- 
Yamburg  that  would  be  designed  to  sale- 
guard  against  any  possible  Western  interrup- 
tion for  political  reasons. 

Regrettably,  these  undertakings  cannot  be 
considered  ordinary  commercial  relation- 
ships. A  strong  argument  can  be  made  in  fa- 
vor of  the  United  States  keeping  its  options 
open  concerning  grain  .^ales  In  the  Interest  ot 
tempering  Soviet  geo-political  behavior.  The 
Europeans,  for  their  part,  increasingly  have 
to  face  the  political  realities  linked  to  greater 
dependency  on  Soviet  energy  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
as  an  export  market  for  Industrial  goods. 


The  flaws  of  past  ad  hoc  bilateral  ap- 
proaches and  the  Infrequency  of  summit 
consultations  to  address  these  critical  eco- 
nomic and  security  issues  highlight  the  need 
for  establishing  a  viable  institutional  frame- 
work through  which  to  handle  these  Issues 
comprehensively  and  consistently.  Institu- 
tions do  In  fact  exist  that  could  be  helpful 
for  this  purpose. 

One  possibility  Is  the  Directorates  for 
Trade  and  Commerce  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  (OECD).  How- 
ever, the  broad  membership  of  OECD  would 
make  it  difficult  to  achieve  a  solid  consensus 
on  such  sensitive  issues.  Another  alternative 
would  be  CoCom  (the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee comprising  NATO  members  and  Japan), 
but  the  technical  nature  of  this  body  Is  not 
particularly  suited  to  this  kind  of  policy- 
making. 

Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  framework 
would  be  the  underutilized  Economic  Secre- 
tariat within  NATO  If  granted  the  same 
status  as  the  organization's  military  and 
political  secretariats,  the  principal  mandate 
of  this  restructured  entity  would  be  to  can- 
didly review  and  assess  the  risks  inherent  in 
projects  such  as  Urengol-Yamburg.  irrespec- 
tive of  the  framework  selected,  the  functions 
that  such  an  organization  should  perform 
would  include: 

Achieving  a  consensus  view  on  the  broader 
question,  namely  under  what  conditions  and 
at  what  level  should  the  West  actively  con- 
tinue to  participate  In  the  extraction,  proc- 
essing, and  transmission  of  Soviet  energy 
resources. 

Assessing  and  gauging  the  disadvantageous 
economic  and  political  consequences  of 
a  specific  project  for  each  of  the  participat- 
ing countries. 

Evaluating  and  developing  vari-js  contin- 
gency plans  and  alternatives  that  would 
serve  to  reduce  the  vulnerabilities  associated 
with  any  undue  dependencies  that  could 
result  from  a  project,  i.e.  the  safety  net  ap- 
proach. 

Establishing  and  defining  parameters  of 
Soviet  behavior  that  could  trigger  a  decision 
by  the  West  to  delay  or  terminate  the  proj- 
ect. 

Conducting  an  ongoing  assessment  of  the 
extent  of  the  West's  political  leverage 
through  its  control  of  the  flow  of  technology, 
equipment,  and  credits  as  well  as  Soviet 
access  to  major  hard  currency  markets. 

Arriving  at  a  meaningful  consensus,  based 
on  the  aforementioned  considerations,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Inherent  risks  involved 
can  be  sufficiently  mitigated  to  permit  the 
project  going  forward. 

Beyond  the  benefits  of  developing  a  spec- 
clflc  institutionalized  framework  would  be 
the  parallel  advantages  to  Western  suopllers 
stemming  from  the  enhanced  stability  of 
East-West  commercial  relations.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  U.S.  companies  which 
in  the  past  have  often  been  hampered  by 
erratic  go-no  go  government  decisionmak- 
ing. 

The  Urengol-Yamburg  debate  currently 
revolves  around  three  basic  points  of  view. 
Most  proponents  of  the  project  believe  that 
Urengol-Yamburg  should  be  treated  as  a 
routine  commercial  undertaking  on  the  as- 
sumption that  East-West  dependencies  are 
evenly  balanced.  This  view  tends  to  gloss  over 
the  character  of  the  USSR's  command 
econom':  that  is  better  equipped  to  imple- 
ment malor  shifts  in  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources when  deemed  politically  necessary 
The  bulk  of  the  resulting  hardships  have 
traditionally  been  absorbed  by  Soviet  con- 
sumers who  have  a  far  higher  tolerance 
threshold  than  their  Western  counterparts. 
A  concerned  grouo  in  the  administration 
and  In  Confess  express  the  view  that  the 
project  should  be  Interdicted  or  at  least 
scaled   down   because   of   the   political   and 


security  considerations.  In  fact,  it  is  now 
likely  that  the  Europeans  will  propose  a  re- 
duction In  gas  deliveries  following  newly  re- 
vised projections  of  natural  gas  consumption 
requirements  in  the  1980s.  Such  a  proposal 
would  help  diffuse  opposition  to  the  project, 
particularly  in  the  United  States.  However, 
as  projections  for  gas  requirements  in  the 
1980  remain  unchanged,  any  proposed  re- 
ductions will  probably  be  temporary,  with 
the  project  reverting  to  its  original  scale  in 
the  next  decade 

Finally,  the  view  expressed  herein  entails 
recognition  that  the  project.  In  some  form, 
will  go  forward,  but  urges  that  a  final  com- 
mitment be  contingent  on  the  Western  al- 
lies proceeding  with  a  safety  net  of  alter- 
natives and  the  kind  of  unified  policy  frame- 
work mentioned  above.  This  position  can  be 
summed  up  in  terms  of  putting  the  horse  of 
a  collective  Western  economy  policy  toward 
the  U.S.S.R.  before  the  cart  of  long-term 
commercial  commitments  with  security 
dimensions. 

After  a  lull  in  negotiations,  the  Soviets  are 
now  pressing  for  a  firm  commitment  to 
Urengol-Yamburg  prior  to  President  Brezh- 
nevs announced  visit  to  Bonn,  currently 
scheduled  for  November  If  the  United 
States  and  its  NATO  partners  fall  to  reach  a 
coordinated  policy  approach  In  the  near 
term,  they  may  face  the  bleak  prospect  that 
the  project,  in  turn,  will  shape  the  policy. 

Miriam  Karr  and  Roger  W.  Robinson,  Jr. 
both  work  for  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
in  New  York.  She  Is  vice-president  of  Chase 
Trade  Information  Corporation  and  he  Is 
second  vice-president  of  the  Eastern  Europe 
Banking  Division.  The  views  expressed  In 
this  article  are  those  of  the  authors  and  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Corporation  or  Bank. 

"Soviet  Gas:  Risk  or  Reward?" 
(By  Miriam  Karr  and  Roger  W  Robinson,  Jr.) 

TTie  projected  joint  construction  of  a  new 
Siberian  natural  gas  pipeline,  which  the  So- 
viets describe  as  the  "largest  project  in  re- 
corded history."  raises  compelling  questions 
about  East-West  economic  relations.  In  the 
forthcoming  Autumn  1981  issue  of  the 
Washington  Quarterly,  two  vice-presidents 
from  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Miriam  Karr 
and  Roger  W.  Robinson.  Jr..  provide  a  bal- 
anced analysis  of  this  undertaking  in  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Soviet  Gas;  Risk  or  Reward?" 

First,  the  authors  note  that  "the  large 
gas-for-pif>e  compensation  arrangements  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  US  S.R  ,  dating  back 
to  the  1960s,  have  never  been  openly  dis- 
cussed in  political  terms  in  this  country. 
However,  the  new  Siberian  gas  pipeline 
known  as  the  Urengol-Yamburg  project 
"represents  a  watershed  even  in  this  series 
of  major  resource  compensation  transactions 
and  due  to  its  massive  proportion,  remains 
a  hotly  contested  public  Issue  in  Europe." 
The  fundamental  question  the  project  poses 
is  "whether  the  pipeline  venture  would  lead 
to  an  Imprudent  degree  of  dependency  on 
Soviet  gas  resources." 

The  authors  examine  the  financial  intri- 
cacies of  the  arrangement  covering  the  nego- 
tiations among  the  major  European  utilities 
and  the  financing  for  the  project,  which  "Is 
being  structured  bilaterally  with  each  partic- 
ipating country's  official  export  credit  pro- 
gram supporting  Its  share  of  equipment 
sales." 

Current  projections  indicate  that  "by  1990 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  supply  35 '^^  of  Western 
Europe's  gas  requirements."  Europe's  ever- 
increasing  need  for  gas,  Germany's  search 
for  a  larger  market  for  its  steel,  and  the 
seeming  ■•reliability"  of  the  U.S.S  R.  as  an 
energy  supplier  make  the  pipeline  an  allur- 
ing prospect.  Moreover,  such  projects  would 
"not  only  lock  In  substantial  earnings  over 
time    but    also    provide    benefits    of    much 
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ElESOLUTION    223— ORIGI- 

»ESOLUTION       REPORTED 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDG- 


from  the  Committee  on 

and  PubUc  Works,  reported 

followihg  original  resolution;  which 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 


S.  Res.  223 


That  section  402(a)  of  the  Con- 

liudget    Act    of    1974    is    hereby 

respect  to  the  continuation  of 

Federal -Aid  Highway  Improve- 

1974. 

waiver   Is  necessary  to  con- 
which  was  not  reported  prior 
levels  of  authorizations  con- 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1982  are  $1 
those  reported  to  the  Senate 
15   report  of   the  Committee 
and    Public    Works.    The 
below     that     contained     in 
by  the  Committee  on  May 
authorization  level  is  also  con- 
the  recent  request  of  the  Pres- 
addltlonal  12  percent  reduction 
spending. 


lESOLUnON    224— ORIGI- 
HESOLUTION       REPORTED 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDG- 
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NAL       _  _ 
WAIVINO 
ET  ACT 

Mr.  SYMMS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environmeit  and  Public  Works,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
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S.  Res.  224 

That  section  303(a)  of  the  Con- 

^dget    Act    of    1974    Is    hereby 

respect  to  the  consideration  of 

Federal -Aid  Highway  Improve- 

1981. 

waiver  is  necessary  so   that 
l^ghway  legislation  may  be  con- 
Senate.  Highway  authorlza- 
coittract  authority  which  when  en- 
new   spending   authority.   To 
multi-year  highway  bill  such 
required  by  section  303(a) . 


^lESOLUTION  225 — ORIGI- 
REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SE],ECT  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TELLIGI  NCE 


following  original  resolution,  together 
with  an  accompanying  report;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  225 
Resolved,  That  Section  2  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 54.  97th  Congress,  agreed  to  March  3, 
1981,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  amounts 
"$1,648,000.00"  and  "$20,000.00"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof,  "$1,760,000.00"  and  "$132.- 
000.00".  respectively. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  226— RESOLU- 
TION WAIVING  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolution : 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget : 

S.  Res.  226 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  1716,  to  amend  the  Clean  Water  Act  and 
authorize  funding  for  wastewater  treatment 
construction  grants  program.  Such  waiver  is 
necessary  to  permit  consideration  of  a  fiscal 
year  1982  authorization  of  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  S.  1716. 

Such  waiver  is  necessary  as  S.  1716  was  not 
reported  before  May  15.  1981.  as  required  by 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974. 

Additional  time  was  required  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  reexamination  of  this  multl- 
blUlon  dollar  pollution  abatement  program 
as  a  result  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  rescission 
and  the  repeal  of  the  previously  enacted 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1982  pursuant  to 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 


ER,   from   the  Select 
on  Intelligence,  reported  the 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  227— RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  PROTEC- 
TION FOR  ISRAEL  IN  THE  EVENT 
OF  SALE  OF  AWACS  TO  SAUDI 
ARABIA 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;   which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Rxs.  227 

Whereas  the  tJnlted  States  has  a  vital  In- 
terest In  maintaining  the  security  of  Israel; 
and 

Whereas  the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia  would  require  Israel  to  divert  re- 
sources to  meet  a  potential  new  threat:  and 

Whereas  a  rejection  of  the  Saudi  AWACS 
reqtiest  could  Jeopardize  United  States  de- 
fense plans  for  the  Persian  Gulf;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  the  capac- 
ity to  help  Israel  expand  its  current  radar 
and  communications  Jamming  capability: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  should  the  United  States  decide  to 
sell  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia,  the  United 
States  shall  assist  Israel  in  procuring  and 
financing  any  additional  radar  and  commu- 
nications Jamming  equipment  needed  to 
protect  Israel  against  any  new  threat  poised 
by  a  Saudi  AWACS. 

Sec  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  Senate  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  soon 
the  Senate  will  be  engaged  in  a  difficult 
debate  regarding  the  sale  of  AWACS 
aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia.  It  is  clear  to 
many  that  should  the  United  States 
provide  such  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
Israel  may  be  required  to  defend  itself 


against  such  technology.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  resolution  which  addresses 
this  issue. 

This  resolution  would  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  should  this  sale 
be  completed,  the  United  States  shall 
assist  Israel  in  procuring  and  financing 
any  additional  radar  and  communica- 
tion jamming  equipment  needed  to  pro- 
tect Israel  against  any  new  threat  posed 
by  a  Saudi  AWACS. 

While  I  have  not  favored  this  sale,  I 
offer  this  resolution  as  a  vehicle  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate  of  the  issue  of 
Israeli  defenses.  This  resolution  is  not 
intended  to  be  the  definitive  word  on 
this  issue.  I  will  be  discussing  this  matter 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  coming  days 
in  order  to  best  fashion  a  legisla- 
tive response  to  insure  Israel  continued 
security.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  230— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  COMBAT 
READINESS 

Mr.   HART  submitted  the  following 
resolution;   which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
S.   Res.   230 

Whereas,  combat  readiness  Is  essential  to 
an  effective  national  defense,  and 

Whereas,  combat  readiness  of  our  armed 
services  has  been  one  of  our  lowest  defense 
priorities  in  the  past,  and 

Whereas,  we  have  failed  to  budget  ade- 
quate amounts  in  past  fiscal  years  for  ac- 
tivities which  most  directly  affect  the  state 
of  combat  readiness,  such  as  operations  and 
maintenance,  aircraft  fiying  hours,  fleet  op- 
erating tempo,  unit  training  time,  spare 
parts,  fuel,  and  ainmunitlon.  and 

Whereas,  the  training  of  our  soldiers  is  as 
critical  to  success  on  the  battlefield  as  the 
kinds  of  weapons  they  use,  and 

Whereas,  our  armed  forces  are  buying  in- 
creasing complex  and  sophisticated  weapons 
systems  which  require  more,  not  less  main- 
tenance than  simpler  equipment  of  the  past, 
and 

Whereas,  both  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  have  declared  that  im- 
proving the  readiness  of  our  armed  forces  is 
one  of  this  Administration's  two  highest 
priorities  in  "rearming  America."  then 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  if  further  spending 
reductions  are  to  be  made  In  the  Fiscal  Year 
1982  budget,  and  If  some  of  those  reductiona 
are  made  in  defense  spending,  no  cuts  should 
be  naade  in  any  activities  relating  to  or  Im- 
proving the  combat  readiness  of  our  armed 
forces. 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
submitting  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  if  further  budg- 
et cuts  are  to  be  made  in  the  fiscal 
year  1982  budget,  and  if  they  are  made 
in  the  area  of  defense  spending,  no  cuts 
should  be  made  in  any  activities  relating 
to  or  improving  the  combat  readiness  of 
our  Armed  Forces. 

In  the  posture  hearing  held  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
January  28,  1981,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Casper  Weinberger  said : 

I  have  two  highest  priorities  In  rearming 
America.  One  is  to  improve  the  readiness  of 
the  forces  in  being.  The  other  Is  to  redress 
the  Imbalances  that  have  developed  between 
our  strategic  nuclear  forces  and  those  of  the 
Soviets. 

He  pledged  that  providing  more  funds 
for  spare  parts,  training,  and  consum- 


ables—will receive  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis from  this  administration. 

During  the  last  week,  the  administra- 
tion has  put  forward  its  proposals  for 
our  strategic  systems.  These  systems  will 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  At  the  same 
time,  the  administration  should  reaffirm 
its  commitment  to  its  other  highest  pri- 
ority :  increased  combat  readiness. 

Readiness  is  essential  to  a  strong  na- 
tional defense.  Yet  for  many  years,  we 
have  spent  too  little  in  this  critical  area. 
During  the  last  administration,  the 
spending  for  new  weapons  was  projected 
to  increase  from  5  to  10  percent  over  the 
next  5  years,  while  spending  for  opera- 
tions and  maintenance — to  keep  those 
new  weapons  working — was  to  be  held 
roughly  constant. 

As  a  result,  we  have  been  trying  to 
maintain  more  complex  and  sophisti- 
cated equipment  at  the  readiness  level  as 
simpler  equipment,  with  the  same  fund- 
ing. We  must  budget  more  for  operations 
and  maintenance,  beginning  immediate- 
ly. We  have  bought  the  complex  weapons 
systems.  We  carmot  trade  them  in  to- 
morrow for  less  complex  ones,  so  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  what  it  takes  to 
maintain  them. 

The  administration's  original  budget 
requests  took  this  need  into  account,  and 
increased  spending  for  readiness  over 
previous  levels.  But  now,  as  the  admin- 
istration is  being  forced  to  find  addi- 
tional budget  cuts  in  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget,  there  are  proposals  to  reduce  this 
spending  which  the  administration  once 
called  its  highest  priority. 

ITiis  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  budget  cuts  in  the  area 
of  readiness  would  weaken  our  defenses 
and  undermine  our  national  consensus 
for  an  effective  military. 

This  resolution  puts  the  Senate  on  rec- 
ord against  any  cuts  in  programs  which 
improve  our  combat  readiness,  such  as 
operations  and  maintenance,  aircraft 
fiying  hours,  fieet  operating  temp  unit 
training  time,  spare  parts,  fuel,  and  am- 
munition. It  builds  on  the  administra- 
tion's own  sense  of  the  importance  of 
readiness  to  the  effectiveness  pf  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  testimony  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  March  4,  1981,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpt  Prom  TES'riMOKT 

READINESS 

First,  readiness.  Our  forces  now  are  con- 
suming themselves.  Before  even  considering 
the  necessity  for  Improved  strategic  and 
conventional  force  requ'.rements,  we  must 
consider  that  we  have  been  left  with  insuf- 
ficient funds  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  existing  equipment.  This  forces  us  to  can- 
nibalize some  equipment  to  keep  other 
equipment  operational.  At  the  same  time, 
equipment  lost  in  training  is  frequently  not 
replaced,  and  training  in  general  is  Inade- 
quate due  to  the  need  to  conserve  fuel,  am- 
munition and  other  expendables.  We  do  not 
have  adequate  reserve  stocks  to  meet  our 
own  resupply  requirements,  much  less  for 
preposltlonlng  or  for  foreign  assistance. 


We  propose  to  make  significant  Increases 
to  enhance  the  readiness  of  our  forces. 
SpeclflcaUy.  we  seek  $2.8  billion  more  In 
fiscal  year  1981  and  $8.7  billion  more  ir 
fiscal  year  1982  for  additions  rejected  or  not 
considered  by  Mr.  Carter.  These  funds  will 
not  only  augment  or  accelerate  ongoing 
programs,  but  will  give  current  force  capa- 
bilities not  affordable  in  the  Carter  budget, 
in  areas  such  as  preposltlonlng.  seallft  and 
replenishment,  communications,  and  elec- 
tronic warfare. 

Our  priorities  are  to  remove  known  peace- 
time deficiencies  first,  and  then  to  enhance 
the  war  fighting  capabilities  of  our  forces. 
Including  some  type  of  forces  that  can  be 
rapidly  deployed.  We  must  be  able  to  main- 
tain not  only  our  present  peacetime  train- 
ing levels,  but  also  to  improve  those  levels 
without  drawing  down  our  limited  war  re- 
serve stocks,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

For  the  Air  Force,  we  plan  Increased  flying 
hours,  additional  war  reserve  spares  pro- 
curement, more  training,  and  reduced  depot 
maintenance  backlogs.  For  the  Army,  we  are 
proposing  additional  POMCUS  and  combat 
engineer  support  equipment,  additional  war 
reserve  ammunition,  tactical  and  support  ve- 
hicles. Increased  O.  &  M.  for  new  equipment, 
and  reduced  depot  maintenance  backlogs. 
For  the  Navy  Department,  we  propose  to  In- 
crease the  strategic  mobility,  sustalnablllty. 
flrepower.  and  logistics  readiness  of  the 
Marines:  to  procure  additional  missiles,  tor- 
pedoes, ammunition,  aviation  and  ship 
spares:  and  to  reduce  the  backlog  of  depot 
maintenance. # 


States  and  developed  by  third  parties. 
If  the  eventual  resolution  of  the  case 
finds  States  having  this  authority,  the 
12.5-percent  limitation  on  severance 
taxes  should  also  apply  to  tribal  coal  as 
well  as  coal  taken  from  Federal  lands. 
Therefore,  the  reference  to  both  Federal 
and  Indian  lands  in  the  bill  is  necessary. 

Because  S.  178,  as  presently  written, 
limits  the  severance  tax  that  a  State  may 
impose  on  the  development  of  tribsd  coal, 
it  may  be  interpreted  to  carry  with  it  the 
implication  that  Congress  recognizes  the 
validity  of  a  State  taxing  such  coal.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  imply  by  this  bill 
that  States  do  have  the  authority  to  im- 
pose their  severance  taxes  on  Indian  coal. 
This  is  a  matter  for  the  courts  to  decide. 
Therefore,  I  will  amend  the  bill  to  clarify 
this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  that  the  text  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Add  a  new  subsection 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  implying  that 
States  have  the  right  or  authority  to  tax 
the  production  or  severance  of  coal 
owned  by  an  Indian  Tribe  and  held  In 
trust  by  the  United  States."  • 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 

RESTORATION  OF  MINIMUM  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFIT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     S82 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  4331)  to  amend  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  to  restore 
minimum  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 


LEGAL     SERVICES      CORPORATION 
APPROPRIATION    AUTHORIZATION 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S84 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  her  to 
the  bill  (S.  1533 »  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
for  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984,  and 
to  encourage  the  use  of  private  attorneys 
in  the  provision  of  legal  services  under 
that  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REMOVING  EXCESS  BURDENS  ON 
THE  PRODUCTION  OF  COAL 

AMENDMENT     NO.     S83 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.) 

Mr.  DURENBERGEK  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  178)  to  amend  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act 
of  1978  to  further  the  objectives  of  the 
national  energy  policy  of  conserving  oil 
and  natural  gas  through  removing  ex- 
cessive burdens  on  the  production  of  coal. 

TAXING    POWERS    OVER    COAL    ON    INDIAN    LANDS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  place  my  colleagues  on  notice 
that  when  S.  178  Is  considered  by  the 
Senate,  I  will  amend  the  language  of  the 
bill  to  clarify  Its  treatment  of  State  tax- 
ing powers  over  coal  on  Indian  lands. 
As  you  know,  that  bill  would  limit  to  12.5 
percent  any  State  severance  tax  on  coal 
taken  from  Federal  or  Indian  lands. 

The  Crow  Tribe  is  presently  challeng- 
ing the  Federal  court  the  authority  of  the 
State  of  Montana  to  Impose  Its  severance 
tax  on  coal  held  in  trust  by  the  United 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SrBCOMMITTEE   ON   CIVIL   SERVICE,    POST  OFTICI, 
AND  GENERAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  sched- 
uling of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  Service,  Post  Office 
and  General  Services,  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

A  hearing  is  scheduled  for  October  15, 
1981.  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  In  room  1318 
of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
The  subcommittee  will  hear  testimony 
on  three  similar  bills  relating  to  surplus 
Federal  property:  S.  134,  to  authorize  do- 
nation of  surplus  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty for  use  In  connection  with  a  public 
hartK)r;  S.  1422,  to  authorize  dwiation  of 
surplus  property  to  any  State  for  the 
construction  and  modernization  of  crimi- 
nal justice  facilities;  suid  S.  1444,  to  au- 
thonze  the  GSA  Administrator  to  donate 
to  State  and  local  governments  certain 
Federal  personal  property  loaned  to  them 
for  civil  defense  use. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing.  Interested  parties  should  con- 
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tact  Petel-  Promuth  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  on  2  24-2254. 

CoJlMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  President,  I  would 

for  the  information  of 

and  the  public  that  the  Senate 

Conunlttee  will  hold  a 

comr^ittee  hearing  on  "LTV's  acqxii- 

rumman  Corp.:  Consequences 

businesses  and  the  U.S.  defense 

base." 

hewing  will  be  held  on  Tuesday. 

0,  1981.  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 

Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

1  Veicker  will  chair. 

adqitional  information  please  con- 

Hartman  of  the  committee 

4-5175. 


Brian 


COMMI  TEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAISS 

ROTH. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
annou<ice  for  the  information  of  the 
the  public  that  the  Commit- 
Cfcvernmenlal  Affairs  will  hold 
on  the  acquisition  process  in 
Depaitment  of  Defense  on  Wednes- 
Oct«jber  21.  and  Tuesday,  October 
The  committee  will  meet  in 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
t  9  a.m.  on  both  days.  For  fur- 
please  contact  Linda 
at  224-4751. 
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IITTEE  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 


DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
Governmental  Affairs  Corn- 
rescheduled  its  hearing  to 
md  review  standard   "boiler- 
to  be  included  in  all  fu- 
grant  legislation.  The  lan- 
prepared  in  consultation  with 
interest  groups  representing  en- 
persons  impacted  by  Federal 
provided  through  the  block 
Included  in  the  Ian- 
provisions  dealing  with  the 
4ppIication  and  planning,  non- 
,  transition,  reporting,  and 


his 


lar  guage 


me  ;hanism. 


!i81 


will  be  in  room  357,  Rus- 

Office  Building,  Tuesday,  Oc- 

1 ,  starting  at  9 :  30  a.m.  Those 

submit  written  statements  to 

in  the  printed  record  of  the 

lould  send  five  copies  to  Ruth 

clerk.  Subcommittee  on  In- 

Relations.    room    507, 

Atms  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 


information  on  the  hear- 
nay  contact  Pam  Hess  of  the 
subcommittee  staff  at  224-6702. 


COMMr  TEE    ON    GOVERNMENTAL   AFFAIRS 

Rora 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
annou4ce  for  the  information  of  the 
the  public  that  the  Commit- 
Otvemroonti'  Affairs  wiU  con- 
congressional  budget  process 
during  hearings  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
Thursday,  October  22,  1981. 
comitiittee  will  meet  on  both  days 
in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen 
Building.  For  further  in- 
please  contact  Mary  Lewis 


O  Hce 


SUBCOMMIT  TEE     ON      ENERGY      REGULATION     AND 
SUBCOS  ;MITTEE   on    WATER    AND    POWER 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  lik4  to  announce  for  the  informa- 


tion of  the  Senate  and  the  public  that 
the  joint  oversight  hearing  previously 
scheduled  before  the  Subcommittees  on 
Energy  Regulation  and  Water  and  Power 
on  Friday,  October  23  to  consider  hydro- 
electric development  and  licensing  pro- 
cedures has  been  rescheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, October  29,  beginning  at  2  p,m.  in 
room  3110,  Dirksen.  The  first  day  of 
hearings  on  this  subject  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  October  19  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
3110,  Dirksen,  as  previously  scheduled. 
For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Howard  Useem  at  224-5205  or  Mr. 
Russ  Brown  at  224-5726. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RSSOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  over- 
sight hearings  to  consider  the  imple- 
mentation of  title  I  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  previously  scheduled 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  for  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 2  and  Tuesday,  November  3  have  been 
rescheduled  for  Thursday,  November  5 
and  Friday,  November  6,  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Howard  Useem  or  Ms.  Marilyn  Burk- 
hardt  of  the  committee  staff  at  224-5205. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  over- 
sight hearings  previously  scheduled  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Mineral  Resources  on  Tuesday.  Octo- 
ber 27  and  Wednesday,  October  28  have 
been  rescheduled  for  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 10  beginning  at  8:30  a.m.  and  Friday, 
November  13  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 27,  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  to 
consider  S.  1516,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eiiergy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Mineral 
Resources,  room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Roger  Sindelar  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-4236. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FIRE  PREVENTION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  by  procla- 
mation of  September  28,  1981,  President 
Reagan  designated  the  week  of  October  4 
through  October  10,  1981,  as  Fire  Pre- 
vention Week. 

Each  year  flre  kills  7,800  Americans 
and  injures  a  staggering  230,000  others. 
This  includes  165  deaths  and  100,000  in- 
juries to  firefighters.  In  addition,  flre  an- 
nually causes  over  $5  billion  in  direct 


property  losses  and  billions  of  dollars 
more  in  indirect  losses. 

In  light  of  these  statistics,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  recognize  Fire  Prevention 
Week  for  several  reasons. 

Flre  Prevention  Week  is  a  time  to 
honor  the  many  courageous  firefighters 
of  this  Nation.  It  is  also  a  time  to  honor 
those  firefighters  who  have  lost  their 
lives  protecting  ours.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  on  October  4,  1981,  a  National  Fire- 
fighters Memorial  was  dedicated  on  the 
grounds  of  the  National  Emergency 
Training  Center  at  the  National  Fire 
Academy  in  Emitsburg,  Md. 

Fire  Prevention  Week  also  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  National  Smoke  De- 
tector Campaign.  The  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  (FEMA),  in 
conjunction  with  a  host  of  organizations, 
has  launched  a  nationwide  campaign  to 
get  smoke  detector  protection  into  as 
many  American  homes  as  possible.  Many 
of  those  who  need  this  protection  are 
minorities,  the  elderly,  and  the  handi- 
capped. According  to  FEMA,  recent  find- 
ings indicate  that  "the  chances  of  dying 
in  a  flre  are  reduced  by  one-half  if  a 
smoke  detector  is  present  in  the  home." 

Finally,  Fire  Prevention  Week  presents 
us  with  the  opportunity  to  step  up  our 
flght  against  arson. 

Intentionally  set  fires  are  the  worst 
kind  of  fires.  Regardless  of  their  motive, 
each  year  intentionally  set  fires  mali- 
ciously and  unnecessarily  endanger  the 
lives  of  countless  innocent  people.  This 
is  why  I  have  made  the  fight  against  the 
crime  of  arson  one  of  my  top  legislative 
priorities  in  the  Senate. 

In  an  effort  to  control  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  deadly,  billion  dollar  crime  of 
arson,  I  introduced  the  Anti-Arson  Act 
of  1981— S.  294,  The  biU,  like  its  prede- 
cessor of  the  96th  Congress,  would  aid 
in  the  construction  of  a  unified,  national 
strategy  against  the  burgeoning  arson 
problem.  Today,  I  am  asking  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  to  sched- 
ule action  on  this  important  legislation. 

Fire  Prevention  Week  also  presents  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  me  to  commend 
two  Federal  agencies  for  their  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  fight  against 
arson. 

In  the  area  of  arson  research  and 
training,  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration 
has  been  invaluable  to  many  local  fire 
departments  which  are  beginning  to  de- 
velop programs  to  cope  with  the  increas- 
ing arson  problem.  My  bill  would  expand 
the  agency's  research  and  development 
of  techniques  and  equipment  in  the  areas 
of  arson  prediction,  prevention,  training, 
and  control  and  make  this  a  permanent 
and  integral  part  of  the  agency's  mission. 

The  Bureau  of  AJcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  (ATF)  is  the  other  agency  I 
wish  to  commend.  The  ATF  provides 
invaluable  investigative  assistance  to 
State  and  local  jurisdictions,  especially 
in  those  cases  involving  the  larger 
arson-for-profit  schemes  and  those  in- 
volving organized  crime.  Unfortunately, 
the  success  of  this  program  may  fall 
prey  to  the  administration's  budgetary 
ax — this  I  believe  is  the  result  of  a 
misapprehension  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  arson  epidemic  that 
plagues  our  Nation. 

I  ask  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks that  a  letter  which  I  recently 
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wrote  to  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T. 
Regan  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The 
letter  concerns  my  request  that  the  nec- 
essary steps  be  taken  to  insure  that 
ATF's  arson  program  remains  viable  and 
strong.  I  wrote  a  similar  letter  to  Con- 
gressman William  J.  Hughes,  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Crime.  Last  week,  the  sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  the  ATF. 

In  conclusion.  Fire  Prevention  Week 
presents  us  with  the  opportunity  to  re- 
affirm our  commitment  to  stop  the  spread 
of  arson  that  threatens  to  engulf  ever 
larger  portions  of  our  society  in  a  fiery 
wave  of  death  and  destruction.  I  hope 
that  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  this  op- 
portunity. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
October  1.  1981. 
Hon.  DONALD  T.  Regan, 

Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  over  the  future  of 
the  Antl-arson  Program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  (ATP).  I  am 
concerned  for  two  reasons:  The  Administra- 
tion's decision  to  de-emphaslze  the  ATF's 
Antl-arson  Program  and  the  possibility  that 
the  program  may  be  unacceptably  reorga- 
nized or  eliminated  entirely.  I  am  requesting 
that  you  take  whatever  steps  necessary  to 
ensure  that  this  worthwhile  program  remains 
viable,  strong  and  effective,  whether  or  not 
if  remains  a  part  of  ATF. 

Let  me  start  out  by  pointing  out  what  the 
deadly,  billion  dollar  crime  of  arson  Is  do- 
ing to  our  country.  Over  the  past  decade 
arson  has  Increased  approximately  400  per- 
cent and  represents  about  25  percent  of  all 
flres.  Each  year  this  heinous.  Indiscriminate 
killer  takes  the  lives  of  1,000  people  and  In- 
jures as  many  as  10,000  others.  Arson  also 
annually  causes  approximately  1.3  billion 
dollars  In  direct  property  damages  and  up 
to  15  billion  dollars  In  indirect  losses.  The 
conviction  rate  for  arsonists  stands  at  a  dis- 
mal 2  percent  uatlouwlde.  Of  this  figure,  only 
0.7  percent  are  ever  Incarcerated. 

While  jurlsdlctlonally  a  local  problem, 
arson  has  reached  epidemic  proportions  and 
Is  nationwide  In  scope.  Unfortunately,  states 
and  localities  are  Ill-equipped  to  deal  with 
the  arson  problem.  They  often  lack  the 
money,  resources  and  technical  expertise  to 
deal  with  arson. 

This  Is  where  ATP  has  been  most  effective. 
ATP's  Investigative  efforts  have  been  con- 
sistent with  Its  Federal  role,  striking  the  ap- 
propriate balance  of  Federal-state  coopera- 
tion. ATP  has  provided  assistance  to  states 
and  local  agencies  which  have  significant 
arson  problems  that  span  multljurlsdlctlonal 
boundaries  and  exceed  the  capabilities  of 
local  authorities,  such  as  the  larger  arson- 
for-proflt  schemes  and  those  Involving  orga- 
nized crime. 

In  supporting  the  ATP's  antl-arson  role, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
cently reported  that: 

ATP  has  Initiated  a  realistic  approach 
to  the  flght  against  the  arson  crime  prob- 
lem by  selectively  focusing  on  the  Inves- 
tigation of  explosives-related  arson-for-profit 
schemes  .  .  ATF's  arson  program  further 
provides  for  Investigative  assistance  to  state 
and  local  authorities  experiencing  a  signifi- 
cant arson  problem  .  .  .  ATF  has  promoted 
and  applied  the  task  force  approach  to  at- 
tack identified  arson  problems  In  specific 
areas.  ATF  has  four  national  response 
teams  .  .  These  teams  have  a  capability  of 
providing  a  24-hour  response  to  any  location 
In  the  country  to  assist  In  the  investigation 
of  explosives-related  Incidents  of  extreme, 
major  proportions.  Senate  Report  No.  97-192, 
p    18. 


As  this  language  Indicates,  ATF  has  as- 
sisted— and  not  preempted — state  authority. 
I  received  a  letter  recently  from  James  A. 
Oamm,  the  Commander  of  the  Cincinnati 
Arson  Squad.  The  letter,  concerning  a  $7 
million  flre  in  Akron,  Ohio,  clearly  demon- 
strates how  the  ATF  utilizes  Us  resourci^s 
and  expertise  to  assist  local  authorities  In 
arson  investigation.  In  reference  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  ATF's  National  Response 
Team  In  the  Investigation,  Commander 
Oamm  stated  that : 

In  my  24  years  of  fire  fighting  ...  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  thorough,  effective  and  ef- 
ficient investigation.  What  was  accomplished 
In  three  days  by  this  .  .  .  team  would  have 
taken  a  normal  fire  Investigation  team  at 
least  two  months  .  .  .  These  men  with  their 
bomb  scene  training  and  experience  .  .  .  have 
the  most  professional  expertise  .  .  .  Their 
work  was  like  a  textbook  in  action. 

Commander  Oamm's  enthusiasm  for  the 
ATF  appears  well-founded.  Indeed.  su;cord- 
Ing  to  the  Administration's  own  figures,  in 
FY  1980  the  ATF  investigated  667  arson  'n- 
cldents  resulting  in  30  deaths.  68  injuries 
and  estimated  property  damage  In  excess  of 
$122  million.  303  defendants  were  recom- 
mended for  prosecution  and  79  defendants 
were  convicted  with  judicial  proceedings 
currently  pending  against  numerous  others. 
All  this.  I  might  add.  when  the  conviction 
rate  for  arson  arrests  stands  at  a  dismal  2% 
nationwide. 

In  light  of  the  ATP's  overwhelming  success 
in  combating  the  arson  problem.  I  fall  to  see 
why  the  Administration  would  attempt  to 
de-emphaslze  (or  possibly  eliminate)  the 
ATP  Antl-arson  Program.  Again.  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  take  whatever  steps  necessary  to 
ensure  the  viability  of  this  program. 

As  someone  who  has  been  involved  In  the 
flght  against  arson  for  many  years.  I  will  be 
happy  to  assist  you  In  whatever  way  I  can 
Please  feel  free  to  contact  me. 

Best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

John  Olenn. 

U.S.  Senate.9 


THE  LOSS  OF  A  WORLD  HERO- 
ANWAR  SADAT 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  world  learned  of  the  tragic 
death  of  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
and  peacemakers  of  our  time.  I  grieve 
the  passing  of  this  bold  and  dynamic 
man  who  Inspired  the  world  with  his  vi- 
sion of  a  Middle  East  at  peace.  At  a  time 
when  it  appeared  there  was  little  possi- 
bility for  breaking  the  cycle  of  violence 
that  had  engulfed  the  Middle  East  since 
1949,  Anwar  Sadat  launched  what  he 
called  his  "sacred  mission."  President 
Sadat's  historic  trip  to  Jerusalem  gave 
the  world  hope  that  the  seemingly  in- 
tractable problems  of  the  Middle  East 
would  be  solved,  and  that  the  people  of 
the  region.  Arabs  and  Jews  alike,  would 
lay  down  their  arms  and  rebuild  their 
war-torn  lands. 

Anwar  Sadat  was  a  visionary  leader, 
and  to  everyone's  benefit  he  was  also  a 
skilled  diplomat.  Most  Americans  re- 
member, as  I  always  will,  Anwar  Sadat's 
tireless  efforts  to  achieve  a  framework 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East — culminat- 
ing in  the  Camp  David  peace  accords. 
These  accords  became  the  logical  start- 
ing point  for  addressing  the  tragic  prob- 
lems of  the  region  in  later  years.  But  An- 
war Sadat  did  not  rest  on  his  accom- 
plishments, great  as  they  were,  following 
the  signing  of  the  Camp  David  accords. 
He  continued  to  work  with  determina- 
tion to  insure  that  the  fragile  peace 


which    he   helped   construct   would   be 
transformed  into  a  lasting  one. 

I  am  encouraged  because  President  Sa- 
dat's likely  successor,  Hosni  Mubarak, 
has  indicated  that  he  will  pursue  the  late 
President's  policy.  I  believe  that  the 
greatest  tribute  that  we  can  pay  to  An- 
war Sadat  is  to  pursue  his  goal  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  with  the  same  cour- 
age and  boldness  he  displayed — until 
peace  is  accomplished. 

Anwar  Sadat's  peace  initiatives 
brought  with  them  great  risk  to  Presi- 
dent Sadat  himself.  Much  of  the  Arab 
world  reacted  to  his  peace  initiative  by 
condemning  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  Arab 
world  and  isolating  Egypt  politically. 
Certain  factions  in  the  Middle  East  even 
put  a  price  on  President  Sadat's  head. 
But  this  did  not  deter  Anwar  Sadat  from 
his  singleminded  quest. 

It  seems  the  greater  the  man,  the 
greater  the  risk  to  his  life.  In  the  last  7 
months,  we  have  seen  attacks  on  the  life 
of  our  President,  Pope  John  Paul  II,  and 
now  the  peacemaker,  Anwar  Sadat.  The 
world  is  grateful  that  President  Reagan 
and  Pope  John  Paul  II  survived,  and  the 
world  is  saddened  by  the  loss  of  Anwar 
Sadat. 

Anwar  Sadat  earned  a  special  place 
not  only  in  the  hearts  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen by  saving  Egypt's  youth  from 
new  destructive  wars,  but  also  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans  for  bringing  hope 
of  a  fair  and  lasting  peace  to  a  region 
important  to  our  country.  Anwar  Sadat 
is  Egypt  for  most  Americans,  and  Egypt 
could  have  had  no  greater  representative. 

Let  us  all  rededicate  ourselves  to  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  this  way  pay 
the  highest  tribute  to  a  man  the  world 
will  miss — Anwar  Sadat,* 


THE  WAR  ON  WORDS:  A  THREAT  TO 
ALL  AMERICANS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Society  of  Journalists  and  Au- 
thors recently  launched  a  nationwide 
campaign  against  the  banning  of  books 
and  magazines. 

Practically  every  week,  another  book 
is  removed  from  a  local  library  because 
a  group  of  citizens  is  offended  by  the 
language  in  the  book,  or  by  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  it. 

The  American  Library  Association, 
which  keeps  statistics  on  these  matters, 
reports  that  nearly  150  books  were  chal- 
lenged in  34  States  from  January  to  June 
this  year.  Among  the  books  that  citizens 
groups  s{ud  had  no  place  in  the  public 
libraries  were  Anne  Frank's  "Diary  of  a 
Young  Girl,"  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn's 
"One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denisovich," 
and  Pearl  Buck's  "The  Good  Earth." 

School  reading  lists  are  also  a  favorite 
target  for  citizen  censors.  In  Alabama 
this  spring,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion voted  to  withdraw  its  approval  for 
five  textbooks  to  be  used  in  Alabama 
schools.  One  of  the  flve  was  "Unfinished 
Journey,"  a  book  that  some  parents  said 
glorifies  the  Soviet  Union.  Parents  ob- 
jected to  a  passage  that  describes  how 
Russia  has  managed  to  become  a  modem 
industrial  country  since  the  revolution 
in  1917.  Said  one  parent:  "That  is  a 
damnable  distortion  of  history.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  failed  miserably." 

Fred  Sakon,  a  university  professor  and 
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viewed  with  horror  the  book- 
Nazi  Germany  a  generation  ago 
!  Imllar   conflagrations   which    fol- 
wake  of  the  advent  of  a  repres- 
in  Iran.  We  welcomed  authors 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  gagging  of 
would  not  parrot  the  party  line, 
as  we  learned  from  the  Argen- 
and  publisher  Jacobo  Tlmer- 
mfcrlsonment  and  torture  visited  by 
New  World  government  upon  one 
to    print    the    truth.    And    we 
ourselves  fortunate  to  live  in  a  land 
things  could  not  happen, 
wrong:    they  can   happen   here, 
are    happening   now.    Across   our 
authorities  are  capitulating  to 
of  small  bands  of  zealots  who 
4lence    certain    authors   or   Idests. 
periodicals    are    being    removed 
c   libraries,   banned   from   school 
swept   from   newsstands,   and 
burned  because  ihey  offend  the 
the  sensibilities  of  one  or  another 
political,    ethnic,    or    self-styled 
gr|)up. 

no  more  precious  heritage  in  our 
freedom  of  expression:  the  free- 
out,  to  communicate,  to  clrcu- 
and    information.    Freedom    of 
of   the  printed  word  head  the 
In   that   most   cherished 
embodying  the  first  ten   amend- 
he  U.S.  Constitution,  the  Bill  of 
Is  no   accident.   Our  founding 
intended  those  freedoms — Invariably 
tyrants  past  and  present — to  be 
■ights  of  all  Americans,  for  only 
and  press  are  unfettered  can 
survive  and  flourish, 
not  only  our  government  In  Wash- 
is    enjoined    from    abridging 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
no  rights  enjoyed   under  our 
may  be  usurped  by  any  state — 
Slupremc   Court  affirmed,   50  years 


'  speak 


gu  irantees 
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sigo,  that  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
are  indeed  among  those  inviolable  rights. 

Now,  contrary  to  the  great  principles  upon 
which  this  nation  was  founded,  contrary  to 
all  we  hold  dear  as  Americans,  self-appointed 
censors — an  ugly,  but  accurate,  word — are 
attempting  to  Impose  their  own  brand  of 
mind  control  on  their  fellow  citizens.  It  is 
the  first  step  In  the  erosion  of  liberty,  the 
universal  seed  from  which  further  encroach- 
ments upon  freedom  spring. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  press  has  not 
been  silenced.  Those  who  have  plucked  books 
from  library  shelves  or  periodicals  from  news- 
stands have  not  actually  demanded  that 
writers  abandon  their  typewriters,  or  editors 
be  Jailed,  or  publishers  halt  their  presses. 
That  argument  is  an  empty  one.  To  render 
the  listener  deaf  is  to  strike  the  speaker 
dumb.  What  cannot  be  read  may  as  well 
never  have  been  written. 

The  18th  century  French  philosopher 
Claude  Adrlen  Helvetius  observed  that,  "To 
limit  the  press  Is  to  Insult  a  nation;  to  pro- 
hibit reading  of  certain  books  is  to  declare 
the  inhabitants  to  be  either  fools  or  slaves." 
Those  who  would  Insult  our  nation  by  limit- 
ing the  freedom  of  her  citizens  in  the  name 
of  a  higher  "morality"  are  in  fact  imperiling 
the  truly  moral  foxindation  of  our  country. 
America's  strength  rests  on  her  freedoms. 
The  American  Society  of  Journalists  4nd 
Authors  calls  upon  all  Americans  who  value 
our  heritage  to  Join  us  in  condemning  these 
insidious  erosions  of  our  liberty  and  to  take 
a  firm  and  resolute  stand  against  those  who 
would  dictate  to  others  what  they  may  read. 
"Freedom,"  wrote  the  poet  Archibald  Mac- 
Lelsh,  "is  the  right  to  choose:  the  right  to 
create  for  oneself  the  alternatives  of  choice." 
If  we  do  not  resolve  today  to  defy  those  who 
would  deny  that  freedom,  we  may  find  to- 
morrow that  we  no  longer  have  any  choice. 
The  American  Society  of  Journalists  and 
Authors  Professional  Rights  Committee: 

Evelyn  Kaye,  and 

Patrick  M.  McGrady,  Jr., 

Co-C/iatrpersoTM. 

Vic  Cox. 

Glen  Evans. 

Claire  Safran. 

Dodi  Schultz. 

John  Wykert.0 


LIVING  AND  WORKING  IN  U.S. 
ARMY,   EUROPE 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year.  Gen.  Frederick  Kroesen, 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Army  in 
Europe  (USAEUR),  testified  on  opera- 
tional readiness  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Preparedness  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  At  that  hear- 
ing. General  Kroesen  mentioned  "the 
appalling  living  and  working  conditions" 
throughout  his  command.  I  asked  Gen- 
eral Kroesen  for  a  report  outlining  these 
conditions. 

The  following  points  excerpted  from 
General  Kroesen's  report  aptly  illustrate 
why  he  used  the  word  "appalling"  to  de- 
scribe the  condition  of  USAEUR's  physi- 
cal plant.  Nearly  all  of  USAEUR's  29,000 
buildings,  which  have  economic  lifespans 
of  25  to  55  years,  predate  World  War  II. 
Assuming  that  each  building  will  last  55 
years,  the  annual  replacement  rate 
should  be  5  million  square  feet.  Yet,  over 
the  past  5  years,  this  rate  has  averaged 
less  than  one-fourth  million  square  feet 
per  year.  The  immediate  result  has  been 
a  shortage  of  more  than  7,000  family 
housing  units. 

American  families  have  been  forced 
onto  the  German  economy  where  they 


have  had  to  live  in  near  squalor  due  to 
the  fluctuating  value  of  the  dollar  and 
insufficient  housing  aUowances.  Work 
facilities,  including  maintenance  areas, 
motor  pools,  and  supply  and  storage 
rooms,  are  antiquated,  inadequate,  and 
barely  safe.  Nine  of  USAEUR's  11  hos- 
pitals have  no  type  of  accreditation.  The 
backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair  re- 
quests (BMR's)  for  USAEUR,  nearly  $1.5 
bUlion  represents  over  54  percent  of  all 
U.S.  Army  BMR's. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  impact  this 
has  on  force  readiness.  Lowered  troop 
morale  and  self-respect  aggravate  exist- 
ing retention  and  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
problems.  Also,  host  nation  respect  suf- 
fers when  it  appears  that  the  United 
States  can  neither  adequately  house  its 
military  personnel  and  their  families  nor 
maintain  its  facilities  at  minimum  level 
of  appearance,  sanitation  and  safety. 

Protecting  NATO's  center  sector  is  one 
of  the  most  crucial  missions  given  U.S. 
forces.  In  any  conflict  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  USAEUR  would  be  responsible  for 
the  defense  of  much  of  Western  Europe. 
Yet,  by  forcing  USAEUR  elements  to  live 
and  work  imder  generally  deplorable 
conditions,  their  ability  to  meet  the 
threat  is  greatly  undermined.  If  our 
troops  are  to  be  prepared  for  a  potential 
outbreak  of  hostilities  In  Europe,  then  we 
must  insure  that  they  have,  at  a  min- 
imum, proper  living  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

For  too  long,  we  have  neglected  the 
real  property  maintenance  account  in  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
In  its  report  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  for  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  found  "this  prob- 
lem to  be  at  a  critical  stage  for  the 
United  States  Army  in  Europe."  The 
committee  also  found  the  Army's  pro- 
jected backlog  of  maintenance  and  re- 
pair "unacceptably  high"  even  after  the 
addition  of  $245  million  in  the  amended 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  request.  I  believe 
that  we  need  to  realistically  reorganize 
our  priorities,  putting  real  property 
maintenance  in  a  position  commensurate 
with  its  value  to  force  readiness. 

Only  adequate  funding  can  alleviate 
the  problem.  The  January  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1982  Army  real  property  main- 
tenance WEis  $890  million.  The  amended 
request  added  $245  million.  But  only  the 
addition  of  $100  million  provided  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Preparedness  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services  will 
begin,  for  the  first  time,  to  reduce  the 
BMR  backlog.  We  must  follow  through 
on  this  initiative  if  we  are  at  aU  serious 
about  both  attracting  people  to  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  and  keeping  the  force 
prepared  for  war. 

I  hope  that  during  consideration  of 
the  proposed  cuts  in  the  defense  budget 
that  the  real  property  maintenance  and 
related  accounts  be  left  imtouched.  Fis- 
cal year  1982  will  be  the  first  year  that 
any  progress  will  be  made  in  reducing 
the  BMR  backlog.  If  we  are  committed 
to  improving  the  quality  of  the  living 
and  working  conditions  of  our  service- 
men and  their  dependents,  then  we  must 
sustain  the  momentum,  albeit  modest, 
begim  with  the  increased  funding  for  the 
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real  property  maintenance  account  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
review  General  Kroesen's  exceUent  re- 
port as  they  deliberate  the  issue  of  pro- 
posed cuts  in  the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  ask  that 
the  full  text  of  General  Kroesen's  report 
entitled.  "Living  and  Working  Conditions 
in  U.S.  Army,  Europe,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  text  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
LiviNC  AND  Working  Conditions  in 
U.S.  Army.  Europe 
(Figures  mentioned  in  article  not  repro- 
duced in  Record.) 

The  living  and  working  conditions  that 
prevail  in  United  States  Army,  Europe,  are 
generally  appalling.  The  following  report 
presents  an  accurate  and  objective  appraisal 
of  those  conditions. 

United  States  Army.  Europe,  operates  and 
maintains  facilities  at  approximately  800  sites 
and  Installations  located  in  six  countries 
(West  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom.  Italy.  Greece,  and  Turkey),  but 
since  ninety-three  percent  of  USAREUR's 
personnel  are  in  West  Germany,  this  report 
focuses  on  conditions  there.  Troop  facilities 
outside  of  West  Germany  are  plagued  by 
many  of  the  problems  discussed  below,  and 
even  though  many  of  these  facilities  benefit 
from  our  current  remote-site  improvement 
program,  new  construction  authorizations  are 
still  needed. 

Most  of  USAREUR's  barracks,  storage,  and 
work  areas  were  used  by  the  German  Wehr- 
macht  until  the  waning  days  of  World  War  II 
when  U.S.  forces  moved  into  the  abandoned 
facilities.  Today  these  areas  are  inadequate. 
The  large  complexes  generally  are  located  in 
urban  areas  in  plants  which  are  old  and  obso- 
lete. Some  were  built  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  many  of  USAREUR's  29,000  Individ- 
ual buildings  were  built  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  almost  all  of  the  balance  of  our 
work  and  operational  facilities  predate  World 
War  n.  Designed  to  accommodate  foot  infan- 
try, horse  cavalry  and  the  fledgling  mecha- 
nized and  air  forces  of  the  1930s,  they  are  ill- 
suited  lor  today's  mechanized  forces.  Modern 
tanks  and  self-propelled  artillery,  for  exam- 
ple, cannot  fit  through  the  doors  of  mainte- 
nance bays:  electrical  circuits  cannot  safely 
handle  loads  demanded  by  modern  equip- 
ment. 

In  the  early  1950s,  the  number  of  U.S. 
troops  in  Germany  increstsed.  and  construc- 
tion funds  were  authorized  to  house  addi- 
tional units.  In  1955,  at  the  end  of  the  Ger- 
man occupation  period,  the  last  of  the  repa- 
ration money  was  used  to  build  family  hous- 
ing units  and  a  limited  number  of  barracks. 
Since  that  time,  the  only  significant  new 
construction  of  U.S.  Army.  Europe,  housing, 
barracks  and  administrative  facilities  has 
been  funded  by  the  Germans.  These  facilities 
are  without  question  the  best  in  USAREUR. 
They  support  the  Berlin  Brigade,  which  con- 
tinues to  be  funded  almost  exclusively  from 
reparation  agreements,  and  the  brigade  of  the 
2d  Armored  Division  at  Garlstedt,  the  unit 
which  constitutes  the  U.S.  commitments  to 
NATO's  Northern  Army  Group. 

Economic  and  social  changes  in  West  Ger- 
many, the  United  States  and  In  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  have  detracted  from  the 
adequacy  of  today's  facilities.  Many  of  our 
caserns  are  located  in  metropolitan  areas, 
which  rebuilt  and  expanded  after  the  war; 
the  cities  are  modern  and  stand  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  caserns  that  our  Army  uses. 
The  Bundeswehr,  like  the  cities,  has  been 
restored  since  the  war;  it  built  many  new 
facilities,  tailored  to  its  needs  and  supported 
financially  by  an  economy  that  fiourlshed  in 
Its  formative  period. 

Also  in  the  economic  realm,  the  dollar 
lost    value    when    it    was    aUowed    to    float 


against  the  West  German  mark — with  re- 
sulting hardship  for  soldiers,  less  interac- 
tion with  the  German  society,  and  bigger 
utility,  maintenance,  and  construction  bills 
for  U.S.  forces  in  Germany.  Soldiers  do  not 
venture  off  post  as  often  as  they  did  In  the 
past  because  of  the  higher  costs;  accordingly, 
their  world  has  become  smaller  with  Inade- 
quate facilities  at  its  center.  Socially,  our 
Army  has  turned  to  volunteers,  and  concomi- 
tantly, the  number  of  minorities,  female  sol- 
diers, married  soldiers  and  sole  parents  has 
incretised.  Such  social  factors  have  changed 
and  increased  the  demands  on  our  housing 
and  community  support  facilities. 

As  our  Army  in  Europe  has  changed,  we 
have  added  to.  patched  and  expanded  our 
facilities  year-by-year.  Utntil  recently,  there 
was  no   long-range   master  plan   for  major 
renovations  and   new   construction   because 
our  presence  In  these  facilities  was  not  guar- 
anted  over  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  Justify 
large-scale  capital  investment,  and  because 
repair  and  maintenance  funds  fell  consist- 
ently short  of  our  annual  needs.  The  back- 
log of  maintenance  and  repair  for  all  types 
of  facilities  in  Europe  has  been  increasing 
for  over  a  decade,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  current,  year,  the  backlog  for  all  facili- 
ties less  family  housing  stood  at  $1.28  billion 
and    represented    fifty-four   percent    of    the 
Army-wide  backlog.  The  backlog  in  the  fami- 
ly housing  maintenance  account  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  was  additional  »246 
million,  a  figure  that  will  Increase  in  ^ite 
of  the  planned  expenditure  of  $324  million 
for  maintenance  and  repair  this  fiscal  year 
The   backlog  exists   in   part  because  of   the 
magnitude  of  USAREUR's  real  property  in- 
ventories,  which   exceed   the  fioor   space  of 
seventy-five  Pentagons  and  have  a  replace- 
ment  value   estimated   at   $27   billion.   The 
backlog    also   exists    because    the   projected 
life  of  many  facilities  has  been  exceeded,  and 
the  replacement  of  facilities  lags  far  behind 
the  requirement.  Most  of  our  facilities  have 
a  projected  economic  life   ranging  between 
twenty-five  and  fifty-five   years  If  one  as- 
sumes all  buildings  will  last  fifty-five  years, 
USAREUR  should   program  at  a  minimum 
replacement  rate  of  over  five  million  square 
feet  annually.  The  total  of  new  and  rehabil- 
itated building  consitructlon  over  the  past 
five  years  has  averaged  less  than  one-quarter 
of  a  million  square  feet  per  year. 

Such  statistics  can  answer  the  question, 
"Why  do  we  have  deplorable,  appalling  con- 
ditions?," but  they  fall  to  convey  the  impact 
that  such  conditions  have  on  troop  morale 
and  on  readiness.  They  also  fail  to  convey  the 
impact  of  such  conditions  on  good,  first 
term  soldiers  who  are  considering  reenlist- 
ment,  or  on  experienced  noncommissioned 
officers  who  are  weighing  termination  of  serv- 
ice or  retirement  sigainst  a  tour  or  another 
tour  in  Europe,  or  on  married  soldiers  who 
are  trying  to  rectify  self  smd  family  satisfac- 
tion with  the  separation  and  conditions  that 
they  must  live  with  overseas.  A  high  state 
of  morale  and  readiness  Is  essential  In 
USAREUR.  but  more  fundamentally,  a  great 
nation  must  project  an  image  that  gives 
confidence  to  those  who  observe  it  and  sat- 
isfaction   to    those    who    represent   it. 

The  present  condition  of  our  facilities  de- 
tracts significantly  from  these  objectives 
and  detracts  from  the  morale  and  readiness 
of  the  force  in  subtle,  yet  significant,  ways 
as  well.  The  Illustrated  narrative  that  fol- 
lows presents  unstaged  and  unrehearsed  evi- 
dence of  general  conditions  that  our  soldiers, 
their  families,  and  our  allies  witness  daily. 
All  photographs  used  in  this  report  were 
taken  during  the  period  11-19  March  1981. 
The  quotations  are  from  Interviews  con- 
ducted in  the  same  period. 

WORKING    conditions 

Virtually  every  unit  in  USAREUR  has  a 
motor  pool,  where  its  vehicles  are  parked  and 
maintained    whenever    the   unit   is   not   on 
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training  exercises.  In  our  combat  battalions, 
maintenance  is  an  essential,  never-ending 
task,  and  the  guarding  of  motor  pools  is  an 
around-the-clock,  every-day-of-the-year  re- 
quirement. Figure  1  shows  the  motor  pool 
for  the  tanks  and  vehicles,  equipment  valued 
at  over  $57  million,  of  the  3d  Squadron.  12th 
Cavalry  stationed  near  Buedingen.  Figure  2 
is  an  aerial  view  of  the  same  motor  pool, 
which  is  periodically  graveled,  but  the  com- 
bination of  precipitation,  the  weight  and 
churning  of  personnel  carriers  and  tanks, 
freezing  and  thawing,  and  the  soft  soU 
quickly  turns  it  into  a  sea  of  mud.  The 
light  areas  shown  in  the  photo  are  standing 
water.  No  rain  had  fallen  on  the  day  the 
picture  was  taken,  but  this  area  can  ex- 
pect precipitation  on  the  average  of  179 
days  each  year.  This  precipitation  takes  the 
form  of  snow  and  sleet  on  the  average  of 
36  days  each  year.  When  our  new  multi-mil- 
lion dollar  tanks,  Pershing  II  missiles  and 
other  equipment  arrive  in  the  1980s,  they 
will  go  into  this  and  similar,  woefully  inade- 
quate motor  pools. 

Soldiers  from  units  must  also  guard  such 
facilities;  in  Figure  3.  a  guard  checks  the 
identification  of  those  who  enter  the  Bued- 
ingen facility.  At  night,  the  guards  must 
walk  the  perimeter  of  the  motor  pool.  There 
is  no  heat  in  the  guard  house,  and  the  light- 
ing on  the  perimeter  is  poor.  In  addition  to 
guarding  motor  pools,  unit  personnel  must 
maintain  their  vehicles  there.  Figure  4  shows 
the  motor  pool  of  the  2d  Battalion.  33d 
.\rmor,  near  Giessen.  on  a  warm  and  sunny 
day.  A  soldier  of  the  1st  Battalion,  1st  Cav- 
alry In  Schwabach  stated.  "Our  motor  pool  Is 
disgusting.  We  have  to  work  in  two  feet 
of  mud.  .  .  .  You  go  down  there  and  get  all 
muddy,  filthy  muddy.  ...  It  takes  an  hour 
Just  to  clean  your  boots  off."  Figure  5  shows 
a  part  of  the  motor  pool  built  by  the  Ger- 
man government  for  the  2d  Armored  Divi- 
sion (Forward)  in  Garlstedt.  The  proper 
maintenance  of  vehicles  requires  that  they 
be  washed  when  dirty,  and  an  important 
facility  in  every  motor  pool  Is  the  "wash 
rack."  Figure  6  shows  a  Garlstedt  wash  rack 
with  its  numerous  high  pressure  hoses  and 
ample  drains,  and  Figure  7  shows  the  tank 
wash  rack  at  Garlstedt.  Figure  8  shows  a 
wash  rack  with  a  single  garden  hose  for  a 
battalion  of  artillery  at  Herzogenaurach.  and 
Figure  9  shows  the  wash  rack  of  an  engineer 
battalion  near  Karlsruhe. 

Maintenance  shops  and  tool  storage  areas 
associated  with  the  motor  pools  are  gen- 
erally in  a  poor  state  of  repair,  hrve  poor 
lighting  and  electrical  systems,  and  poor  or 
no  plumbing  and  heating.  The  motor  repair 
shop  at  Herzogenaurach  is  shown  In  Figure 
10.  and  one  of  the'  maintenance  rooms  for 
th?  same  battalion  is  shown  in  Figure  11. 
Note  the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  ceU- 
ing.  Figure  12  shows  a  vehicle  maintenance 
facility  near  Karlsruhe.  The  door  hinges  have 
been  welded  and  rewelded.  Figure  13  shows 
old  signal  trailers  that  have  been  converted 
to  maintenance  work  areas;  because  work 
space  is  still  limited,  work  on  communica- 
tion components  is  performed  on  the  picnic 
tables. 

Aviation  maintenance  facilities  are  espe- 
clallv  Important  because  of  flight  safety 
standards,  but  like  other  USAREUR  mainte- 
nance facilities,  those  for  aviation  units  are 
inadequate.  There  is  a  shortage  of  floor  space, 
hard  stand,  wash  areas  and  overhead  hoists 
required  for  the  removal  of  engines,  trans- 
missions, rotor  heads  and  blades.  Figure  14 
shows  the  crowded  conditions  in  the  heli- 
copter maintenance  hangar  at  Stuttgart 
Army  Airfield.  The  chokers  attached  to  the 
skids  of  the  helicopters  are  to  facilitate  the 
rapid  evacuation  of  the  building  in  case  of 
fire.  Figure  15  shows  the  crowding  in  the 
helicopter  rotor  precision  repair  shop  at  the 
Stuttgart  airfield,  and  Figure  16  shows  the 
exterior  of  the  maintenance  hangar  there. 
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St   Army   Airfield   near   Hanau 
I  gym  has  been  converted  to  a 
facility.    The    conditions    In 
aviation   maintenance   facility 
Inefficiency    in    maintenance 
lack  of  overhead  hoists  and 
learince  for  wreckers  in  many  areas 
performance  of  critical  opera- 
ioors.  The  absence  of  adequate 
fifty   percent   of   our   aviation 
facilities  impedes  the  curing  of 
adh(slves  needed  to  bond  structural 
raft.   Commercial   hair   dryers 
ujed  to  overcome   this  problem, 
dged  Inadequate  in  fifty  per- 
n^alntenance  hangars  and  margi- 
in  another  seventeen  percent. 
Bla^khawk  helicopter  will  require 
space  and  additional  storage 
r  parts, 
storage  areas  suffer  from  many 
shortcomings   as    other    work 
ifivarlably  have  less  floor  space 
quire,   use   old   buildings   con- 
other   than    storage    purposes, 
no  heating  and  often  are  rele- 
nts,   attics    and    the    too- 
alteikiatlves,  out-of-doors.  Figure  18 
for4lift    carrying   supplies   to    the 
f  a  warehouse  In  Hanau.  The 
be^n  repaired  repeatedly  because 
there  are  no  hoists  nor  ele- 
of  sufBclent  covered  areas 
alternative  shown  in  Figure 
orage  for  those  items  that  can 
damp  and  cold. 
]  iplles  are  stored  in  dark  base- 
J  [uernbcrg      (Figure     20).     and 
oil   and  lubricants  are 
Figure  21   at  Schwabach.  soil 
becomes  an  eyesore,  a  poten- 
ta^lnation  of  water  supplies,  and 
ticlsm  from  local  German  en- 
gencies  and  some  vocal  poUt- 
F  igure  22  shows  the  entrance  to 
storage  room,  which  is  flooded 
jf  water  due  to  inadequate 
condition  exists  after  heavy 
melting.  Figure  23  shows  a  soldier 
»e  Schwaebisch-Omuend  corn- 
pool  going  to  his  repair  parts 
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acy  of  USAREUR's  hospitals  is 
the  fact   that  of  its  eleven 
two — Frankfurt    and   Land- 
ajccredltatlon  and  that  is  a  pro- 
ion  for  only  one  year  in- 
usual   two   years.   In   addition. 
1  accreditation  is  based  on  pro- 
actompllshed.  engineer  construc- 
pi  ovements.  Part  of  the  problem 
isting  facilities  were   neither 
built   as  hospitals,   or  if  they 
designed   as   minimal   care 
centers  rather  than  as  acute 
The   austerity,    crowding    and 
of    the    patient    areas    are 
24,  25  and  26.  Figure  27 
dayroom."   located  in  a 
^  Nuernberg  Hospital.  An  out- 
g  area  is  shown  in  Figure  28. 
playroom  of  the  pediatrics  ward 
Hospital    is    shown    in 
Patient    showers    are    shown    in 
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ve  work  areas  are  also  cowd- 

lockted.  and  plagued  by  problems 

najir  engineering  redesign  or 

The  plans  and  security  of- 

th  Aviation  Battalion  at  Rose 

Frankfurt  works  in  the  trall- 

=ngure  31.  and  the  battalion's 

Dflice   is   shown    In   Figure   32. 

and  critical  automatic  data 

t?m     supporting     the     517th 

Battalion    in   Karlsruhe   Is   In 

wlndowless    room    shown    in 

only  space  for  the  platoon  of- 

plakoon  sergeants  of  the  1st  Bat- 

A-tUlery  (Pershing)   Is  in  base- 


ment rooms  like  the  one  shown  In  Figure 
34.  which  double  as  storage  areas  for  the 
platoon's  equipment.  Basements  through- 
out USAREUR  are  used  for  storage  and  ad- 
ministrative offices.  In  the  training  office  of 
the  3d  Battalion.  33d  Infantry  (Figure  35). 
the  large  "number  10  cans"  from  the  mess 
hall  are  used  to  catch  drips  from  the  pipes 
above  the  celling.  To  remedy  this  situation, 
the  pipes  would  have  to  be  replaced. 

Working  facilities  in  USAREUR  are  gener- 
ally Inefficient,  inadequate  and  antiquated. 
But  after  long  hours  and  long  days  among 
these  conditions  anri  frequent  field  duty 
where  the  soldier  becomes  a  part  of  the  en- 
vironment of  rain  and  cold,  and  an  occa- 
sional day  of  warmth  and  sunshine,  he 
returns  to  his  barracks  or  his  family.  Joyful 
homecomings  are  tempered  by  the  condi- 
tions that  await  most  of  USAREUR's  soldiers 
on  such  occasions. 

LrVING    CONDITIONS 

USAREUR'S  living  facilities  are  old.  often 
crowded,  and  Insufficient.  In  a  great  number 
of  cases  they  are  located  far  from  work  and 
recreation  areas.  Private  automobiles  are  ex- 
pensive to  buy.  to  fuel,  to  maintain  and  to 
insure.  Public  transportation  Is  expensive, 
often  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
of  the  German  language,  and  seldom  services 
U.S.  facilities.  Soldiers  who  live  in  barracks 
or  U  S  housing  generally  frequent  crowded, 
but  convenient  facilities  on-post.  Many  who 
live  in  economy  housing  can  afford  only  the 
least  expensive  of  leisure  activities.  With  re- 
gard to  number,  size,  condition,  staffing  and 
accessibility,  living  areas,  like  most  work 
areas,  are  in  a  deplorable  state. 

In  spite  of  crowding  In  billets,  troops  main- 
tain the  standards  of  cleanliness  expected. 
Plumbing  and  heating  problems,  however, 
persistently  trouble  most  units.  Figure  36 
shows  a  room  where  a  trench  had  to  be  dug 
to  repair  a  heating  line.  Note  the  buckle  in 
the  floor  beside  the  desk.  Troops  are  double 
bunkec  when  necessary  (Figure  37),  and  It 
is  not  always  possible  to  provide  a  soldier  the 
ninety  square  feet  authorized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  standards.  The  conditions 
at  Garlstedt  (Figure  38)  again  stand  in  con- 
trast to  those  typical  of  the  rest  of  West  Ger- 
many Compare  the  exterior  view  of  the  en- 
listed barracks  at  Garlstedt  (Figure  39) 
with  those  of  the  3d  Battalion  of  the  16th 
Infantry  at  Kirchgoens  (Figure  40). 

Soldiers  are  not  happy  with  the  facilities 
that  they  live  with  dally.  An  artillery  spe- 
cialist from  Schwaeblsch-Gmuend  comment- 
ed. "In  the  room  we're  like  peas  In  a  pod. 
There's  not  even  room  to  sit  on  a  chair.  I 
won't  stay  here  any  longer  than  I  have  to 
because  there's  not  been  any  Improvement." 
A  private  stationed  In  Karlsruhe  stated.  "To 
improve  things  here  I'd  tear  this  shanty  down 
(reference  to  his  barracks  and  casern).  .  .  . 
I'd  really  consider  it."  A  private  first  class 
stationed  at  Herzogenaurach  observed,  "I 
don't  even  have  room  for  a  desk.  When  I 
write  letters  I  have  to  bend  over  my  bed.  .  .  . 
In  the  latrine  you're  lucky  if  you  get  hot 
water  for  a  shower  any  time  of  day."  A 
medic  from  Nuernberg  commented  on  the 
latrine.s  and  barracks.  "Any  half-decent  per- 
son, any  half-clvlilzed  person,  would  reftise 
to  live  there  because  the  odor  is  horrible.  .  .  . 
Now  I  can  understand  why  so  many  people 
are  getting  out  of  the  Army.  I  would  discour- 
age anyone  who  wants  to  come  to  Germany. 
Stay  home.  This  Is  not  the  place  to  be."  An- 
other medic  in  Nuernberg  stated,  "It  makes 
me  feel  like  we're  In  a  ghetto.  .  .  ." 

Bachelor  housing  is  also  crowded.  In  poor 
condition  and  too  often  unavailable.  The 
castle  at  Schloss  Casern  (Figure  41 )  In  Butz- 
bach  is  used  for  the  3d  Armored  Division's 
Nonccm  Tiissioned  Officer  Academy  and  to 
house  unmarried  or  unaccompanied  senior 
noncommissioned  officers.  The  room  In  Figure 
42  Is  in  the  attic  of  the  castle  and  is  occupied 
by  a  master  sergeant  and  a  platoon  sergeant. 


It  has  neither  bath  nor  toilet,  which  are 
available  down  the  hall  and  shared  with 
others.  Seventy-three  percent  of  USAREUR's 
communities  cannot  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing for  their  bachelor  officers  and  senior 
NCOs:  over  thirty-three  percent  of  USA- 
REUR's senior  NCOs   live  on  the  economy. 

Family  housing  Is  also  generally  inade- 
quate. According  to  the  1980  Family  Housing 
Requirements  Survey  USAREUR  is  short 
7,277  family  houSing  units.  This  number  rep- 
resents families  who  are  entitled  to  quarters 
but  are  either  separated  because  they  can- 
not find  suitable  on-  or  off-post  housing 
or  currently  residing  in  substandard  econ- 
omy housing.  Limiting  the  number  of  de- 
pendents is  not  the  answer — because  of  the 
extremely  adverse  impact  such  a  limitation 
places  on  the  morale  of  the  soldier  who 
wants  to  live  with  his  or  her  family.  The 
159,700  dependent  ceiling  that  became  effec- 
tive on  30  September  1980  resulted  In  de- 
laying the  travel  of  3,500  family  members  to 
USAREUR.  The  delays  produced  a  negative 
reaction  from  those  affected  and  a  general 
concern  throughout  the  military  population. 
It  had  at  best  an  insignificant  Impact  on 
both  the  housing  shortfall  and  on  the  total 
number  of  personnel  to  be  evacuated  In 
case  of  Implementation  of  the  Noncombat- 
ant  Evacuation  Order. 

The  quality  of  USAREUR's  family  housing 
ranges  from  excellent  at  Garlstedt  to  barely 
adequate  In  most  other  areas.  Repair  and 
maintenance  is  the  biggest  problem.  A  staff 
sergeant  stationed  In  Buedlngen  described 
some  of  the  more  serious  problems,  "In  my 
living  room  the  plaster  is  falling  all  over 
the  floor.  In  one  of  my  children's  rooms 
the  plaster  on  the  walls  Is  peeling.  The  water 
faucets  constantly  leak.  They've  been  fixed, 
but  three  months  later  they're  Just  as  bad 
as  before.  When  the  boiler  goes  out,  which  it 
did  a  couple  of  times  this  winter,  we  have 
no  hot  water.  One  time  we  went  five  days 
without  it.  When  we  use  certain  appliances 
the  circuit  breaker  blows.  In  the  attic,  the 
boards  have  spaces  anywhere  between  a  half 
inch  to  an  Inch  between  them,  and  you  can 
see  the  sky.  The  shingles  are  missing  so  the 
water  comes  straight  through.  I  think  that's 
where  the  stain  In  the  living  room  comes 
from  .  .  .  This  crack  in  our  kitchen  runs 
all  the  way  up  to  the  fourth  floor.  Someday 
this  building  may  Just  crack  open  like  a  big 
egg.  Knowing  the  conditions  that  exist  here, 
I  would  not  bring  my  family  back  if  I  were 
to  get  assigned  here  again.  I  enjoy  my  Job 
and  I  like  being  a  tanker.  I'm  a  professional 
at  what  I  do,  but  I  want  my  family  to  be 
taken  care  of  and  have  a  decent  place  to 
live." 

Those  soldiers  who  live  on  the  economy 
with  their  families  are  most  severely  affected 
by  the  value  of  the  dollar  relative  to  the 
Deutsche  Mark.  In  recent  years  their  plight 
has  worsened  considerably.  Those  soldiers  In 
the  grade  E-4  and  below  with  less  than  two 
years  of  service  are  not  entitled  to  govern- 
ment quarters.  Today,  nearly  a  fourth  of 
USAREUR's  soldiers  in  the  grade  of  E-4  and 
below  are  married,  and  the  great  majority  of 
these  soldiers  bring  their  families  to  Eu- 
rope. But  whether  awaiting  quarters  or  not 
entitled  to  quarters,  life  In  economy  apart- 
ments Is  difficult. 

A  sergeant  in  Stuttgart  has  a  three-room 
apartment  over  a  sawmill  (Figure  43).  He 
and  his  wife,  who  is  pregnant,  share  a  single 
bed  and  have  a  fold-down  bathtub  (Figure 
44).  A  private  first  class  In  Mannheim  rents 
an  apartment  for  himself  and  his  wife  that 
has  no  hot  water  in  the  kitchen.  His  wife 
washes  the  dishes  in  the  bathtub  (Figure  45) . 
Another  married  private  first  class  In  Mann- 
helm  pays  two  hundred  dollars  a  month 
for  a  two-room  apartment  and  utilities. 
Their  bathroom  is  outside.  The  wife  of  an- 
other private  first  class  living  on  the  econ- 
omy stated,  "We  have  no  car,  so  I  use  the 
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buses  and  trains  to  go  to  the  dispensary 
and  to  do  our  shopping.  With  two  kids  that's 
difficult.  ...  We  pay  about  two  hundred 
dollars  a  month  for  rent  and  utilities.  After 
that  and  the  food  there's  nothing  left  over. 
I  want  my  husband  to  stay  in,  to  reenllst, 
but  I  definitely  don't  want  to  stay  here."  A 
specialist  In  Hanau  who  Is  entitled  to  quar- 
ters moved  to  a  one-room  economy  apart- 
ment when  he  learned  that  there  was  a 
forty-four  week  wait  for  quarters.  He  pays 
about  $350  each  month  for  rent  and  utili- 
ties, which  leaves  barely  enough  money  to 
buy  food.  He  stated,  "These  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  have  ruined  my  morale.  I 
Just  come  home  and  I  go  to  work.  Nothing 
else.  I  work  all  day  and  half  the  night; 
then  I  come  home  and  eat  dinner.  .  .  .  My 
wife  has  been  looking  for  a  Job.  but  a  baby 
sitter  would  cost  us  more  than  the  amount 
of  money  she's  been  offered."  He  looked 
forward  to  moving  Into  quarters:  "Once  I 
move  Into  quarters,  I'll  have  a  little  bit 
more  money,  but  for  the  PFCs  and  Spec  4s 
who  have  their  families  over  here  and  living 
on  the  economy — they've  got  problems." 

Other  factors  affecting  the  living  condi- 
tions of  our  troops  Include  the  quality  and 
availability  of  commissaries,  chapels,  gym- 
nasiums, day  rooms,  craft  shops  and  clubs. 
Commissaries  are  often  crowded,  often  short 
of  selected  Items  for  varying  lengths  of  time, 
and  are  several  hours  away  from  soTne  cus- 
tomers and  even  from  their  warehous-^s.  Chap- 
els are  generally  small,  and  must  serve  a 
variety  of  denominational  needs  in  the  course 
of  each  week.  Gymnasiums  have  been  con- 
verted to  higher  priority  uses,  are  generally 
far  too  small  to  serve  the  athletic  needs  of 
a  young  and  competitive  population,  and 
suffer  from  the  same  space,  structural  and 
plumbing  problems  as  other  facilities.  Day 
rooms  are  small  and  often  crowded:  equip- 
ment and  furnishings  wear  out  quickly  due 
to  high  usage.  Craft  shops,  especially  auto 
craft  shops,  are  well  utilized — In  part  be- 
cause of  the  extremely  high  cost  of  German 
labor.  Clubs  are  plagued  by  high  costs,  old 
equipment,  and  poor  management,  and  they 
offer  little  diversion  to  the  soldier  who  wants 
to  escape  his  mundane,  workday  world  of 
old  facUIt'es  and  substandard  living. 

CENERAI.    CONDrriCK«S 

In  many  of  the  photos  and  descriptions, 
conditions  are  presented  that  Impact  on  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  soldiers  and  their 
families.  These  conditions  fall  far  short 
of  standards  established  In  the  United  States 
for  similar  facilities.  Work  areas  do  not  meet 
the  occupational  and  health  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  or  by  German  law,  and  no  labor 
union  would  allow  its  workers  to  experience, 
in  peace,  conditions  that  prevail  throughout 
USAREUR.  There  are  no  catastrophic  de- 
ficiencies In  USAREUR  a.t  this  time,  but 
$4.2  million  has  been  allocated  to  correct 
critical  deficiencies,  for  example,  by  install- 
ing Are  escapes  for  billets  and  ventilation 
systems  in  maintenance  areas,  welding  shops, 
battery  shops  and  carpenter  shops;  by  Im- 
proving lighting  and  wiring;  and  by  Install- 
ing automatic  sprinkler  and  alarm  systems. 
The  makeshift  structures  shown  In  the  fuel 
storage  area  in  Kirchgoens  in  Figures  46  and 
47  do  not  contribute  to  a  safe  and  healthy 
environment.  The  first  aid  point  shown  In 
Figure  48  is  heated  by  a  pot-bellied  stove: 
It  Is  the  only  heated  building  in  the  motor 
pool,  which  Is  used  by  the  37th  Transporta- 
tion Group  In  Mannheim.  Wiring  and  venti- 
lation are  general  problems  throughout 
USAREUR:  that  toxic  fumes  from  the 
Mannheim  photo  lab  cannot  be  removed 
safely  by  the  small  fan  shown  In  Figure  49. 
Modified  and  makeshift  wiring  and  over- 
loaded circuits  are  commonplace  (Figure  50) 
The  security  of  USAREUR's  facilities  Is  a 
constant  concern,  and  time  and  money  are 
needed    to    keep    perimeter    fences    intact 


(Figure  51)  and  sensitive  areas  well  lighted. 

Heating  and  plumbing  are  constant  prob- 
lems that  require  major  overhaul  to  correct. 
Leaking  boilers,  like  the  one  at  Karlsruhe 
shown  In  Figure  52,  need  to  be  rebuilt.  The 
Inefficiency  of  old  boilers  and  hand-stoked, 
coal  furnaces  leads  to  higher  costs  for  fuel 
and  to  pollution.  Sewers  are  clogged  from 
residues  that  have  built  up  over  years  of 
use,  and  water  and  heating  pipes  clog  In  time 
from  the  high  calcium  content  found  In  the 
water  throughout  Germany.  The  results  of 
clogged  sewer  lines,  shown  In  Figures  53  and 
54,  are  sanitation  problems  that  present 
constant  health  hazards.  The  exterior  de- 
terioration of  utility  lines  Is  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 55,  a  photo  taken  In  the  basement  of  the 
Nuernberg    Hospital. 

Structural  deterioration  is  generally  more 
visible  than  that  of  utility  lines,  but  both 
Illustrate  the  nature  of  USAREUR's  facilities 
problems.  Figure  56  shows  part  of  a  one- 
quarter  mile  long  fence  that  separates  the 
Nuernberg  Army  Hospital  from  a  German 
thoroughfare.  Rotting  exists  along  the  length 
of  the  fence  and  presents  a  poor  Image  of 
the  United  States  to  all  who  take  notice.  The 
existence  of  leaking  roofs  has  been  addressed. 
Broken  slates,  like  those  shown  In  Figure  57. 
and  missing  sections  of  roofs,  like  that  In  the 
181st  Transportation  Battalion's  vehicle 
maintenance  building  In  Mannheim  shown 
In  Figure  58.  help  to  explain  why  living  and 
working  conditions  In  USAREUR  are  termed 
"appalling."  The  Interior  of  a  leaking  roof 
Is  shown  in  Figure  59;  where  wood  has  rotted, 
major   reconstruction  Is  required. 

USAREUR's  soldiers  and  Its  unit  leaders 
work  hard  to  maintain  morale  and  a  reason- 
able standard  of  cleanliness  with  soap  and 
water,  paint  and  brushes,  mops  and  brooms, 
but  no  one  In  USAREUR  has  the  resources 
to  correct  the  major  facilities  problems. 
These  problems  are  not  the  result  of  soldier 
abuse  nor  command  neglect:  they  result 
from  age  and  economics.  No  commander  is 
proud  to  point  out  the  conditions  like  those 
shown  throughout  this  report  or  like  the 
billets  of  the  Landstuhl  Army  Hospital 
shown  In  Figure  60,  where  an  entrance  has 
been  blocked  because  of  the  falling  stucco. 
No  citizen  of  the  greatest  nation  on  the 
earth  should  be  proud  that  a  report  like  this 
can  be  written. 

CONCLTTSTON 

Still,  USAREUR  Is  a  good  Army.  Its  peace- 
time manpower  needs  are  being  met.  It  Is 
well  trained,  and  a  major  modernization 
cycle,  programed  to  give  us  fighting  equip- 
ment that  our  mission  requires  and  that  our 
troops  deserve  is  underway.  Morale  Is  sur- 
prisingly good  considering  the  circum- 
stances, and  our  people  are  working  hard 
with  the  resources  at  hand.  Living  areas  and 
administrative  areas  continue  to  reflect  the 
standards  of  cleanliness  expected  of  a  well- 
dlsclpUned  force.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
crowded,  and  the  cosmetic  and  limited 
engineer-supported  Improvements  that  are 
made  cannot  stop  the  deterioration  nor  cor- 
rect the  wide-spread  deficiencies  that  plague 
them.  Our  maintenance  and  storage  areas 
are  crowded  and  deteriorating,  and  too  often, 
they  cannot  accommodate  the  equipment 
needed  to  perform  maintenance  and  storage 
tasks  efficiently.  In  a  recent  survey  of  11.000 
USAREUR  personnel,  which  sought  opinions 
on  sixty-eight  aspects  of  dally  life,  only  four 
items  received  an  expression  of  dissatisfac- 
tion from  a  majority  of  respondents.  These 
were  barracks  privacy,  work  equipment, 
work  conditions,  and  the  general  condition 
of  living  quarters.  Improvement  in  each  of 
these  areas  depends  in  large  part  on  the 
availability  of  funds.  We  have  received  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  NATO  and  our  host 
nations  in  the  past,  and  we  continue  to 
explore  and  receive  such  sisslstance  whenever 
feasible.  But  the  major  repair  and  construc- 
tion efforts  needed  to  correct  the  problems 
lUustrated  In  this  report  require  U.S.  funds 


because  the  United  States  soldier  and  the 
United  States  itself  will  be  the  prlnclp*! 
beneficiaries  of  our  improvements.  Large- 
scale  capital  Investment  Is  needed  to  provide 
our  soldiers  the  basic  living  and  working 
standards  that  they  smd  the  nation  deserve.# 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  much 
of  the  legislative  action  and  pohtical 
strategizing  on  Capitol  Hill  this  year  has 
revolved  around  figures  and  statistics — 
the  stuff  of  which  budgets  and  tax  pack- 
ages are  made. 

But  behind  those  statistics  are  Uves  of 
people  who  are  too  often  built  up  or 
broken  through  the  mathematical  for- 
mulas and  fiscal  juggling  of  policymakers 
in  Washington.  A  poignant  example  of 
such  a  life  recently  came  to  my  attention 
through  a  letter  from  a  friend  and  con- 
stituent in  Iowa.  I  submit  his  letter  for 
the  Record  because  his  story  provides 
ample  proof  that  the  American  people 
cannot  long  survive  a  chaotic  economy, 
and  specifically,  crushing  interest  rates. 
Although  this  constituent's  business  is 
running  about  $106,000  this  year,  show- 
ing about  $10,338  profit  by  the  end  of 
July,  that  profit  was  wiped  out  by  the 
$10,143  interest  due  the  bank  by  the 
same  date  for  business  loans. 

Obviously,  no  one  could  suinrive  on  the 
$194  net  profit  earned  by  this  Iowa  busi- 
nessman during  the  first  7  months  of 
1980. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  tough  for  some  of 
my  colleagues  to  continue  supporting  the 
desperately  needed  economic  reforms  in 
the  days  ahead.  But  the  dilemma  is  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  suffering  awaiting 
this  country  if  Congress  does  not  muster 
up  the  courage  to  demonstrate  true  lead- 
ership in  restoring  economic  stability 
through  fiscal  discipline.  But  my  Iowa 
constituent  says  it  much  better  than  I. 

The  letter  follows: 

Chuck.  I'm  sure  you  get  a  lot  of  mall  from 
businessmen  who  are  having  a  tough  time 
making  it  because  of  Inflation  etc.,  so  this 
letter  will  contain  nothing  new.  But  you  may 
find  the  information  useful  In  your  efforts 
in  the  Senate. 

In  1979,  the  Recorder  had  gross  sales  of 
$100,875.00 — in  1978,  $97,044.49.  We  showed 
a  net  profit  on  our  Income  statement  of 
$18,161.20. 

In  1975.  the  Recorder  had  gross  sales  of 
$81.55830.  Our  Income  statement  showed  a 
net  profit  of  $11,712.47. 

In  1980.  the  Recorder  had  gross  sales  of 
$105,090.  We  showed  an  adjusted  gross  In- 
come on  our  tax  return  of  $14,347.00. 

As  of  July  31,  1981,  our  gross  sales  were 
$61,662.80,  carried  to  an  annual  figure,  this 
would  Indicate  we  are  running  at  about  the 
$106,000  level.  Our  profit  as  of  that  date  was 
$10,338.36.  As  of  July  31,  1981,  we  had  paid 
Interest  and  principal  to  First  State  Bank  of 
Greene  In  the  amount  of  $10,143.55,  leaving 
us  $194.81  to  live  on  for  the  first  7  months 
of  1981.  (The  debt  reduction  Is  not  flgtired 
Into  the  original  profit  figure.)  We  have  bad 
to  borrow — luckily  from  relatives  at  low  In- 
terest— almost  every  cent  we  have  had  to  live 
on  this  year. 

As  I  see  it  at  the  present  time,  we  are  a 
cat's  whisker  from  bankruptcy.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  bankruptcy.  I  feel  that  as  a  Chris- 
tian, I  have  an  obligation  to  those  people 
who  have  trusted  me  enough  to  extend  me 
credit.  Tet  we  cannot  continue  on  at  the 
present  level.  Our  relative's  savings  are  dry- 
ing up. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  paying  18  per- 
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go    in   an    economy    move — 
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other — a  single  woman.  And 

not  sure  we  can  actually  oper- 

wlth  only  one  full  time  person, 
alone,  obviously.  As  I  go  up 

street,  most  are  having  similar 
ones  that  will  talk  about  it 

t  dealers  are  really  In  trouble, 
planning  and   Judgements 


ly    hope    that    the    President's 

works  .  .  .  and  soon! 
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sales  remained  the  same  as 

prices,  indicating  a  loss  of  busi- 

contmued  to  climb  rapldlv. 

ourselves    In    the    current 


find 


em 


Irre 


up  with  Inflation  (figured  at 
),  we  should  be  running  at 
000  level  for  this  year — hardly 
n. 

e  to  add  that  also  as  a  Chrls- 

ployers  have  some  obligation 

oyees.  How  far  that  extends  I 

As  you  can  see,  we  have  talked 

about  cutting  the  staff,  but 

maybe  if  we  get  through   the 

,   things  would  look  up.  They 

•  are  still  faced  with  the  same 

of  letting  someone  go  who  has 

worker  for  25  years.  This  Is 

nan  you  hardly  find  anymore. 

ve  to  look   over  his  shoulder. 

ihead  and  does  his  Job  making 

u — if    there    is    money    to    be 

s  not  his  fault.  I  feel   bad 

we  are  not  paying  him  more 


|:h. 


Obviously,  there  Is  nothing 

dl|-ectly  to  help  us.  but  I  thought 

few  thoughts   and   the   data 

useful  to  you  in  a  hearing  or  your 

the  Senate,  as  you  go  about 

's  to  keep  the  country  solvent. 

that  I  support  the  President's 

as  well  as  I  understand  it.  It 

we  have  our  attitudes  toward 

responsibility    given    a   chance.    If    it 

some  of  us  lose  our  businesses 

.  it  will  be  worth  It  because  it 

I  hlldren  a  better  shot  at  making 

not,  well  at  least  we  tried. 

supi^ort  the  efforts  on  the  defense 

but  we  may  have  to  go  a  little 

t  If  we  are  to  achieve  the  goal 

budget. 


Keep  trying,  and  may  Ood  give  increase  to 
vour  efforts.0 


SUPPORT  FOR  AUTO  THEFT 
LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Percy  in  spon- 
soring the  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Law 
Enforcement  Act  of  1981. 

Automobile  theft  is  a  serious  and  per- 
sistent problem  in  this  country.  Accord- 
ing to  the  uniform  crime  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, more  than  1.1  million  automo- 
biles were  stolen  in  the  United  States  in 
1980 — each  with  an  average  value  of  over 
$2,800.  The  total  value  of  automobiles 
stolen  nationally  was  in  excess  of  $3.2 
billion. 

Since  1976,  the  rate  of  motor  vehicle 
theft  per  100,000  population  has  in- 
creased 1 1  percent,  with  the  actual  num- 
ber of  motor  vehicle  thefts  increasing  16 
percent. 

Not  only  is  the  rate  and  number  of 
thefts  increasing,  but  our  ability  to  catch 
oflfenders  and  recover  automobiles  is  de- 
creasing at  the  same  time.  In  1980,  11 
percent  fewer  arrests  were  made  for  auto 
theft  than  in  1979.  In  the  past  10  years, 
the  recovery  rate  of  stolen  automobiles 
has  decreased  25  percent. 

My  State,  Rhode  Island,  has  been  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  this  problem,  with 
a  theft  rate  almost  twice  the  national 
average,  its  theft  rate  per  100,000  popu- 
lation is  the  second  worst  in  the  Nation. 

This  problem  is  so  severe  that  it  affects 
all  carowners,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  have  had  an  automobile  stolen. 
Since  car  insurance  premiums  reflect  the 
risk  of  a  given  population,  all  carowners 
in  Rhode  Island  are  paying  the  cost  of 
this  auto  theft  rate.  The  portion  of  com- 
prehensive insurance  coverage  necessi- 
tated by  theft  averages  $50  per  car  na- 
tionally. In  Rhode  Island,  it  averages 
$240. 

How  would  this  legislation  help  us  fight 
this  problem?  First,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
propose  within  12  months  a  standard  re- 
quiring identification  niunbers  on  key  car 
components.  A  final  rule  would  have  to 
go  into  effect  within  24  months  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

These  identification  numbers  would  be 
required  on  key  original  as  well  as  re- 
placement parts,  and  would  have  to  be 
permanently  affixed — either  by  welding, 
soldering,  riveting,  stamping,  or  another 
similar  method.  The  number  of  key  auto 
parts  would  be  limited  to  14.  as  deter- 
mined by  a  Justice  Department  study. 
Any  numbering  system  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  would  be  limited  to  a  cost  of 
$10  per  car. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion would  be  required  to  prepare  a  study 
regarding  the  feasibility  of  improved  se- 
curity systems  for  automobiles.  The  re- 
port will  weigh  the  benefits  of  such  sys- 
tems and  the  possibility  of  having  such 
systems  optional,  and  shall  include  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative actions  to  implement  its 
findings. 

Some  people  may  question  why  we  are 
proposing  more  regulation  for  an  indus- 


try that  is  now  perceived  as  being  over- 
regulated.  There  are  two  straightforward 
answers  to  this  question. 

One,  the  problem  that  these  regiila- 
tions  would  address  is  serious  and  on  the 
rise.  Two,  the  regulations  we  are  advo- 
cating are  simple  and  inexpensive. 

The  changes  contemplated  under  this 
bill  come  to  an  additional  cost  per  car 
of  only  $4.  Given  the  average  lifespan 
of  a  new  car,  this  comes  to  $1  per  year 
for  a  significant  reduction  in  the  chance 
of  auto  theft.  In  addition,  the  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  that  requires  a  favor- 
able cost  benefit  analysis  by  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
before  these  regulations  could  go  into 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  offers 
a  realistic  and  workable  solution  to  a 
problem  that  is  national  in  scope,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  CASIMIR  PULASKI 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Oc- 
tober 11,  1981,  will  mark  the  202d  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Gen,  Casimir 
Pulaski,  a  renowned  Polish  patriot  and 
Revolutionary  War  soldier.  General  Pu- 
laski's determined  efforts  to  assist  the 
Americans  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
distinguished  him  a£  a  true  patriot  and 
an  accomplished  military  leader. 

Each  year  on  the  11th  of  October,  the 
American  people  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  General  Pulaski.  The  observation 
of  this  day  acknowledges  the  cultural 
ties  between  our  two  nations  and  the 
contribution  which  millions  of  Polish 
Americans  have  made  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Casimir  Pulaski  was  born  in  a  small 
town  outside  of  Warsaw,  Poland,  on 
March  4,  1748.  Pulaski  joined  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Bar,  which  his  father 
had  founded.  Together  they  were  active 
in  the  revolutionary  movements  to  lib- 
erate Poland  from  Russian  encroach- 
ment, and  while  in  the  service  of  his 
native  country,  he  established  himself 
as  a  courageous  cavalry  officer.  In  1777, 
Casimir  Pulaski  journeyed  to  America  to 
join  the  fight  for  America's  independ- 
ence. Pulaski's  reputation  as  a  fine  cav- 
alry officer  preceded  him.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  the  United  States,  George  Wash- 
ington recommended  that  the  young 
Count  Pulaski  command  the  Continental 
Cavalry. 

General  Pulaski's  valiant  leadership  at 
the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Warren 
Tavern  earned  him  the  title  of  "Father 
of  the  American  Cavalry."  Following 
these  victories,  he  established  the  Pu- 
laski Legion  in  1778,  which  was  an  army 
of  similarly  exiled  and  adventurous 
Poles.  Together  they  defended  Charles- 
ton, S.C,  against  a  threatened  British 
siege. 

Unfortunately,  General  Pulaski  was 
seriously  wounded  during  the  battle.  Al- 
though he  was  taken  aboard  the  U.S.  ship 
Wasp  for  medical  attention,  the  doctors 
were  unable  to  remove  the  bullet  which 
caused  his  death  2  days  later,  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1779. 

General  Pulaski's  devotion  to  the  fight 
for  independence  can  be  illustrated  by 
his  quote  "I  would  rather  live  free,  or  die 
for  freedom."  This  great  Polish  Ameri- 
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can's  commitment  to  freedom  has  en- 
nobled him  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.* 


COMBATING  THE  PLAGUE  OP 
ALCOHOLISM 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  in 
February  of  this  year  the  Gallup  orga- 
nization polled  Americans  on  the  effect 
of  alcoholism  on  their  homes.  A  truly 
disturbing  22  percent  of  the  sample  re- 
ported that  their  homes  are  troubled  by 
alcoholism  or  alcohol-related  problems 
This  is  a  problem  which  has  enormous 
costs  to  our  society,  both  directly  in 
terms  of  lost  wages  and  property  damage, 
and  indirectly,  in  terms  of  psychological 
scarring  which  leads  to  antisocial  be- 
havior, perhaps  for  generations. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Thttrmond's 
bill  to  require  the  labeling  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  this  area  is  of  obvious  interest 
to  me.  The  success  of  the  cigarette  label- 
ing program  offers  an  encouraging  ex- 
ample for  the  utility  of  legislation  of  this 
kind.  In  the  15  years  since  labeling  of 
cigarettes  was  required,  the  percentage 
of  Americans  smoking  has  declined.  The 
decline  has  been  very  gradual,  but  looked 
at  as  a  whole  it  is  very  encouraging.  No 
one  can  know  for  sure  how  much  this 
measure  has  saved  the  Nation,  but  it  is 
certainly  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  17,  Mr. 
Richard  I-indsay  addressed  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  in  Min- 
neapolis on  this  subject.  Mr.  Lindsay  is 
director  of  the  special  affairs  committee 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  an  organization  with  a  long 
history  of  interest  in  this  subject.  Mr. 
Lindsay  makes  some  excellent  points, 
points  which  should  encourage  action  on 
the  alcohol  labeling  legislation  now  pend- 
ing before  committee.  I  ask  that  Mr. 
Landsay's  remarks  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow :  • 

Combating  the  PLAotne  of  Alcoholism 
(Address  by  Dr.  Richard  P.  Lindsay) 

Now  Is  the  time  for  an  Intensive  cam- 
paign against  our  nation's  devastating 
health  hazard,  alcohol  abuse.  The  time  has 
come  to  give  alcohol  the  same  opprobrium 
treatment  that  has  produced  a  remarkable 
decline  in  tobacco  consumption  among 
Americans. 

Since  the  anti-tobacco  mood  has  devel- 
oped so  gradually,  few  of  us  now  notice  It. 
But  foreign  visitors  often  remark  that,  rel- 
ative to  their  homelands,  smoking  is  on 
the  wane  here.  The  official  numbers  sup- 
port that  observation,  showing,  for  ex- 
ample, that  among  men  25  to  34.  smokers 
declined  from  60  percent  to  40  percent  over 
the  past  15  years. 

The  drop,  dating  from  the  1964  Surgeon 
General's  Report  on  Smoking  and  Health, 
Is  the  direct  consequence  of  an  often  fum- 
bling and  politically  opposed  effort  to  get 
the  public  to  become  aware  of  the  toxic 
effects  of  smoking.  But  despite  its  Umlta- 
tlons.  It  has  been  to  a  substantial  extent 
successful,  except  among  youth  smokers, 
particularly   young   women. 

All  the  health  wreckage  that  has  been 
reliably  traced  to  tobacco  is  mild  compared 
to  alcohol,  whose  devastation  ranges  from 
the  killing  and  serious  injury  of  innocent 
scores  of  thousands  on  the  highways,  to  the 
commonplace  self-destruction  of  careers  and 
f  amUlM  . . . 


It  seems  politically  and  medically  scan- 
dalous that  cigarette  packages  bear  a 
health  warning  from  the  surgeon  general — 
as  ttaey  should — while  alcohol  packages 
don't.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
bans  various  additives  because  experiments 
with  rats  Indicate  they  "might"  cause  can- 
cer In  humans.  There  is  no  question  that 
alcohol  leads  to  unnecessary  disease  and 
death,  yet  there  presently  exists  no 
warning. 

Similarly,  cigarette  advertising  U  barred 
from  television,  while  alcohol  consumption 
Is  permitted  to  be  cleverly  depicted  in  TV 
ads  as  Integral  to  good  fellowship  and  Joyous 
events.  To  the  extent  that  the  alcohol  In- 
dustry Is  under  public  attack  for  what  It  is 
selling,  it  responds  with  odes  to  moderation. 
But  these  actually  are  relatively  infrequent 
since  the  plague  of  alcoholism  is  widely  ac- 
cepted as  a  given  in  modem  life. 

Having  recognized  that  alcohol  seems 
often  invulnerable  to  police  work,  we've 
designated  it  a  medical  problem  and  wait 
hopefully  and  patiently  while  scientists  and 
doctors  work  on  It. 

The  National  Institute  on  Alcohc^  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  in  Its  special  report  to  Con- 
gress on  alcohol  and  health  In  1979  esti- 
mated that  the  excessive  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages  that  year  cost  the 
United  States  more  than  $61  billion  in  lost 
production,  medical  expense,  fire  losses  and 
so  forth.  .  .  .  Broken  down  Into  smaller 
units  of  measurement,  that  means  $167.1 
million  per  day.  $6.96  million  per  hotir  or 
$116,000  per  minute. 

Total  federal,  state  and  local  revenues 
from  alcohol  sales  in  1979  amounted  to  $12.1 
billion  as  compared  to  a  coiueryatlve  esti- 
mate of  $61  bUlion  as  the  nation's  annual 
biU  for  the  direct  costs  of  alcohol  abtise. 

In  addition  to  these  statistics  we  have 
other  recent  findings  pertaining  to  the  bur- 
den of  alcoholism  upon  our  conununlty: 

The  United  States  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  report  that 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  by 
pregnant  women  is  hazardous  to  the  health 
of  unborn  chUdren. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  has  stated  in  his  recent  report  to 
Congress  that  the  consumption  of  alcohoUc 
beverages  Is  the  single  largest  factor  in  high- 
way deaths  with  some  25,000  persons  dying 
annually  in  drunk  driving  or  drinking  re- 
lated accidents.  Stated  another  way.  that's 
nearly  500  per  week  or  the  equivalent  of 
a  loaded  747  passenger  Jet  crashing  each 
week  and  leaving  no  survivors.  Can  you 
imagine  the  furor  that  woxild  create  in 
America  and  the  demand  that  something  be 
done? 

If  your  family  has  been  adversely  affected 
by  alcohol-related  problems,  you  have  a  lot 
of  company.  More  than  one  person  in  every 
five  reports  that  alcohol  has  been  a  cause  of 
trouble  in  his  or  her  family.  In  a  February 
Gallup  Poll  this  year,  22  percent  of  adult 
Americans  say  their  homes  are  troubled  by 
alcohol-related  problems,  nearly  double  the 
12  percent  recorded  in  1974.  Of  particular 
concern  for  our  nation's  future  Is  the  fact 
that  slightly  more  persons  under  30  years 
of  age  told  Gallup  interviewers  alcohol  had 
caused  trouble  in  their  families  than  did 
persons  30  years  and  older. 

Current  trends  of  Increased  per  capita  al- 
cohol consumption  can  be  reversed:  Indeed 
they  must  be  reversed  If  the  present  acceler- 
ated rate  of  wasting  our  nation's  precious 
human  and  material  resources  Is  to  be 
stemmed.  In  my  personal  view  we  need  to 
seek  devlne  Intervention  in  this  battle 
against  powerfully  entrenched,  well-fi- 
nanced forces  who  would  oppose  efforts  to 
reduce  unwise  consumption  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. .  .  . 

In  addition  to  the  warning  label  issue. 


many  other  initiatives  are  at  hand  to 
thoughtfully  contain  the  spread  of  alcohol 
abuse.  My  church.  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord in  my  home  state  of  Utah  with  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  as  deterrents  to 
the  continuing  decay  of  home  and  family  re- 
lationships from  alcohol  abuse  : 

Promote  further  restrictions  on  the  sale 
and  distribution  ot  alcohoUc  beverages; 

Maintain  and/or  relnstltute  the  21-year- 
old  age  requirement  for  legal  sale  or  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  beverages: 

Promote  restrictions  of  the  allowable 
modes  and  population  targets  of  t>eTerage 
alcohol  advertising,  especially  for  minors; 

Legislatively  discourage  the  profit-motive 
associated  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages; 

Provide  a  more  strict  enforcement  of  laws 
designed  to  discourage  or  restrict  alcohol 
use,  particularly  those  relating  to  UquM' 
sales  and  driving  under  the  Influence: 

Promote  creative  family-centered  educa- 
tional oportunlties  directed  at  the  preven- 
tion of  alcohol  abuse.  Abstinence  should  be 
Included  as  a  positive  alternative  In  abuse 
prevention; 

Promote  the  development  of  social  priori- 
ties that  will  strengthen  the  place  of  fami- 
lies in  the  community  and  allow  or  encour- 
age parents  to  assume  rightful  reqx>nslbUlty 
for  their  children.* 


CIVIC  HUMANISM  REBORN :  A  POLIT- 
ICAL  PHILOSOPHY 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  some 
years  ago  I  delivered  an  address  on  the 
restoration  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  dream 
of  human  scale  democracy  in  America. 
In  it  I  urged  my  Republican  party  to 
take  the  lead  in  decentralizing  political 
and  economic  ix)wer  in  a  fundamental 
way:  To  give  local  neighborhoods  and 
communities  the  opportunity  of  genuine 
political,  economic  and  ecological  self- 
determination,  coupled  with  adequate 
tax  resources  under  their  own  control. 

On  September  24,  John  McClaughry, 
who  was  a  young  staff  assistant  to  me  in 
my  first  year  in  the  Senate,  delivered  an 
important  parallel  address  in  the  "Dis- 
tinguished Lecture  Series"  at  Vermont 
Law  School.  In  it  Mr.  McClaughry,  now 
renior  policy  adviser  at  the  White  House, 
developed  and  adapted  the  historical 
idea  of  civic  humanism  as  the  basis  for 
a  political  philosophy  in  the  remainder 
of  this  century,  noting  that  President 
Reagan  has,  man>  limes,  exhibited  a 
strong  affinity  for  this  point  of  view, 
though  not  by  name.  Civic  hur-  in- 
ism — not  related  to  secular  human'  jn — 
derives  originally  from  the  though*^^  of 
Aristotle,  and  came  into  American  txjli- 
tical  thought — notably  that  of  IT.omas 
Jefferson  and  John  Adams — throrgh  the 
writings  of  the  17th  century  Engl  sh  po- 
litical philosopher  James  Harrington. 

President  Reagan's  call  on  Monday, 
October  5,  to  the  National  Alliance  of 
Business  has  been  the  most  clarion  effort 
in  some  time  by  a  national  leader  to 
elucidate  this  philosophy  through  en- 
larging the  social  responsibility  of  our 
citizens.  "Helping  Americans  to  help  one 
another"  is  rooted  in  both  biblical  imper- 
atives and  civic  humanism. 

A  key  tenet  of  civic  humanism  is  the 
same  decentralization  of  economic  and 
political  power  that  Jefferson  advocated 
as  essential  to  the  ■vitality  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolution.  For  that  reamn.  I  ask 
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that  Mr.  N  tClaughry's  thought-provok- 
ing address  be  included  in  the  Record, 
for  the  reji  revolution  is  in  our  hearts 
and  minds  and  it  continues  still. 

The  address  follows: 
•Where    is    the    Mob?    I    am    its    Leader": 

RXASSESSVENT    AND    REDIRECTION    IN    AMERI- 
CAN Poi-mcAi.  Thought 

(lly  John  McClaughry) 
There  Is  a  i  old  story,  dating  to  the  French 
Revolution  ibout  the  wild  eyed  man  who 
came  running  up  to  a  citizen  on  a  street 
comer.  "WhEre  is  the  mob?",  he  asked.  "I 
am  Its  leadir!" 

The  polni  to  this  story  Is  simply  this: 
that  at  tines  in  the  political  life  of  any 
nation,  a  transformation  may  take  place 
which  leave!  the  old  leaders  without  their 
mob.  while  i  he  people  themselves  create  now 
values,  acce:  it  new  beliefs,  and  march  off  in 
quite  dlffer«  nt  directions. 

What  then  do  the  American  people  really 
want?  To  uhat  political  philosophy— even 
If  only  dim  y  perceived— do  they  subscribe? 
Unfortunately  the  pollsters  have  served  us 
very  badly  In  the  way  they  have  set  out  to 
answer  this  question. 

The  xisua^  Gallup  poll  survey  begins  with 
a  question  Hike  "Do  you  consider  yourself 
very  conservative,  mildly  conservative,  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  mildly  liberal,  or  very  lib- 
eral?" The  isspondent  is  then  asked  to  place 
himself  sonewhere  on  a  one-dimensional 
Ideological  i  pectrum.  the  two  poles  of  which 
are  exceedingly  hazy  notions  to  the  great 
majority  of  Americans. 

All  this  r  sally  tells  us,  It  seems  to  me.  Is 
the  extent  ( o  which  the  electorate  will  sali- 
vate when  someone  rings  th«  liberal  or  con- 
servative bfll.  The  one-dlmenslonal  con- 
tinuum bet  ween  poorly  understood  poles  Is 
a  perfectly  dreadful  way  to  describe  the 
political  coloration  of  the  American 
electorate. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  some  real  content, 
historically,  to  the  terms  "liberal"  and  "con- 
servative" lluch  scholarly  analysis  has  been 
done  on  ths  subject.  More  varieties  of  lib- 
eralism and  conservatlvism  have  been  Iden- 
tified than  species  of  fungus.  The  result  Is 
endless  proliferation  and  endless  confusion. 
The  bewll  derlng  variety  of  Ideologies  mas- 
querading jnder  liberal  and  conservative 
labels,  and  the  changes  over  two  centuries 
In  the  was  people  have  understood  these 
terms,  mak«  them  useless  to  all  but  scholars 
and  hlstorli  ns.  They  may  be  relevant  to  de- 
scribe attlt  ides,  but  they  are  useless  as  a 
guide  to  po  Itlcal  Ideology.  As  President  Rea- 
gan put  It  n  a  1978  commentary,  "The  real 
issue  can  i  o  longer  be  discussed  In  terms 
of  Left  and  Right.  The  real  Issue  Is  how  to 
reverse  the  Sow  of  power  and  control  to  ever 
more  remote  institutions,  and  to  restore 
that  power  to  the  Individual,  the  family,  and 
the  local  community.  Millions  of  other 
Americans,  in  both  the  small  towns  and 
great  cities  of  this  land,  are  steadily  coming 
to  the  sami!  conclusion." 

What  Is  >adly  needed  In  this  society  Is  a 
new — or  ri.ther,  a  rehabilitated — Ideology 
that  can  si  rve  us  both  as  a  description  of 
actual  pollilcal  belief  and  as  a  guide  to  po- 
litical actkn  by  Informed  citizens.  It  must 
be  an  Ideol  igy  that  rises  above  the  inherited 
confusion  c  f  liberal  versus  conservative,  and 
of  the  one-  aimenslonal  Lett-Right  spectrum 
so  beloved  jf  pundits  and  pollsters. 

My  task  1  oday  is  to  describe  one  particular 
region  of  i  olltlcal  space  wherein  lies  clus- 
tered a  sel  of  values  which  are  rooted  in 
America's  p  ist.  but  which  hold  bright  prom- 
ise as  a  guiding  constellation  for  America's 
Journey  ln(  o  the  future.  It  Is  not  an  eclectic 
pastiche  of  liberal  and  conservative  notions, 
of  the  sort  suggested  by  Jerry  Brown's  obser- 
vation, "fir  St  you  paddle  on  the  right,  and 
then  the  lei  t,  and  you  float  down  the  middle." 
It  is.  I  be  lleve.  a  coherent  political  ideology 


which  will  attract  and  is  already  attracting — 
millions  of  Americans.  It  has  no  name,  and 
no  explicit  political  spokesman.  1  have  pre- 
viously referred  to  It  as  Jeffersonlanlsm,  be- 
cause that  term  provided  an  historical  anchor 
to  the  Ideas,  at  least  for  those  who  under- 
stand American  political  history.  But  Jeffer- 
son was  not  Its  originator,  or  even  its  sys- 
tematic apostle,  although  be  came  as  close  to 
exemplifying  this  Ideology  as  anyone  of  com- 
parable prominence  in  our  history.  It  is  note- 
worthy, by  the  way,  that  Ronald  Reagan  Is 
the  most  outspoken  admirer  of  Jefferson  to 
hold  national  office  in  50  years. 

For  the  present.  I  wUl  use  the  term  "civic 
humanism",  a  concept  dating  to  Aristotle  but 
more  recently  revived  by  the  works  of 
scholars  such  as  Hans  Baron  and  J.  O.  A. 
Pocock.  This  is,  I  should  add.  no  relative  of 
the  secular  humanism  which  so  distresses  the 
Moral  Majority. 

Civic  humanism  is  the  affirmation  that  the 
good  and  virtuous  society  is  one  in  which  all 
individuals  have  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment to  develop  their  powers  and  talents  to- 
ward a  self-fulfillment  which  benefits  all.  It 
earns  the  title  of  humanism  because  it  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  men  and  women,  Instead  of  hom- 
age to  a  Divine  Being.  It  is  civic  because  it 
looks  to  the  civic  arena — beginning  with  the 
neighborhood,  the  precinct  and  the  polls — as 
the  locus  of  virtuous  activity. 

The  civic  humanist  requires  that  In  the 
free  and  virtuous  society  each  individual,  to 
be  truly  human,  must  participate  in  public 
life  as  a  fully  autonomous  being.  Autonomy, 
and  thus  virtue,  rests  on  a  material  founda- 
tion. Each  person  should  possess  and  con- 
trol the  means  of  his  sustenance,  which 
means  privately  owned  property.  The  ideal 
form  of  property — as  envisioned  by  the  foun- 
tainhead  of  revived  civic  humanist  thought 
in  i7th  century  England,  James  Harrington 
is  a  self-sufficient  freehold  estate,  whose 
owner  Is  a  political  actor  in  one  or  more 
councils  of  government,  and  a  military  actor 
when,  armed,  he  accepts  the  responsibility  for 
the  defense  of  the  free  republic. 

Virtue  cannot  be  achieved  without  partic- 
ipation In  civic  life.  Only  a  relative  few  can 
actively  participate  in  the  councils  of  a  great 
nation — holding  office  and  sharing  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  to  use  Aristotle's  test. 
Therefore,  if  virtue  is  to  pervade  the  society 
as  many  political  decisions  as  possible  must 
be  made  by  the  broadest  number  of  citizens 
at  the  level  closest  to  their  dally  experience. 
To  Aristotle — and  for  that  matter,  to  Lao 
Tzu — that  level  was  the  small  city  or  polls.  To 
Jefferson,  It  was  the  ward  republic.  As  Han- 
nah Arendt  has  observed,  Jefferson  feared  the 
corruption  of  the  American  revolutionary  ex- 
periment by  a  government  guilty  of  "general- 
izing and  concentrating  all  cares  and  powers 
into  one  body,"  rather  than  dispersing  them 
among  the  many. 

The  goal  of  the  republic,  Jefferson  wrote, 
was  to  make  each  person  feel  "that  he  is  a 
participator  in  the  government  of  affairs, 
not  merely  at  an  election  one  day  in  the 
year,  but  every  day;  when  there  shall  not  be 
a  man  In  the  State  who  will  not  be  a  member 
of  some  one  of  Its  councils,  great  or  small,  he 
will  let  his  heart  be  torn  out  of  his  body 
sooner  than  his  power  wrested  from  him  by 
a  Caesar  or  a  Bonaparte." 

The  material  underpinnings  of  this  Inde- 
pendence bear  examination.  It  was  built 
around  the  concept  of  private  property,  but 
in  a  fuller  sense  than  It  Is  usually  thought 
of  today.  For  to  Jefferson,  and  to  Harrington 
and  Locke  before  him,  private  property  Im- 
plied the  moral  responsibility  of  a  super- 
vising owner.  It  was  a  concept  Integrally 
bound  up  with  the  owner's  moral  person- 
ality. Obviously  the  kind  of  property  that 
lends  Itself  to  this  description  is  not  a  port- 
folio of  stock  certificates,  but  land— produc- 
tive land,  homestead  land,  the  "mean  and 
sure  estate".  The  concept  carried  with  it  a 


sense  of  sufficiency  but  not  excess.  A  man  In 
Locke's  state  of  nature  could  acquire  as 
much  land  as  he  could  mix  his  labor  with 
and  make  use  of  without  letting  any  go  to 
waste.  The  idea  of  the  huge  estate  existing 
amid  a  community  of  peasants  denied  access 
to  land  and  sustenance  was  a  horror  to  the 
civic  humanist,  as  Jefferson's  famous  1785 
letter  to  Madison  from  France  made  eloqu- 
ently clear. 

Of  equal  horror,  however,  was  the  Incubus 
of  feudalism,  land  held  not  in  fee  simple, 
but  of  a  superior.  Feudal  tenures  an- 
nihilated autonomy.  They  t>ound  each  vassal 
to  the  will  of  a  superior  lord — effective,  per- 
haps, for  public  administration  and  the  rais- 
ing of  armies,  but  wholly  destructive  to  the 
ideal  of  virtue.  Hence  Jefferson's  determined 
and  successful  fight  to  abolish  primogeni- 
ture and  entail  in  Virginia,  and  his  unsuc- 
cessful proposal  to  endow  each  white  male 
turning  21  with  50  acres  of  the  state's  public 
domain. 

The  civic  humanist's  portrait  of  the  vir- 
tuous society  cast  the  individual  not  only  as 
citizen  and  landholder,  but  also  as  warrior. 
Like  the  legionary  of  the  Roman  Republic — 
the  yeoman  farmer  who  like  Clnclnnatus  set 
aside  the  plow  for  the  sword  when  the  re- 
public was  in  peril — the  civil  humanist  ex- 
pected the  citizen  landholder  to  defend  his 
republic.  This  implied  universal  service,  at 
least  of  freeholdlng  males,  a  scheme  adopted 
at  least  conceptually  from  the  early  days  of 
the  United  States  until  the  debacle  of  1812. 

But  lest  anyone  leap  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  civic  humanist  favored  universal 
conscription.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  a  peo- 
ple's army  where  service  is  a  duty  accepted 
with  citizenship,  and  a  professional  stand- 
ing army  which  uses  the  power  of  the  state 
to  compel  hapless  youths  to  serve  or  go  to 
Jail.  The  civic  humanists  saw  this  latter 
force  as  no  more  than  a  tool  of  tyranny,  sup- 
porting Itself  by  plunder  and  threatening 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  its  own  coun- 
try. The  strong  local  militia,  on  the  Swiss 
model,  was  fully  compatible  with  the  civic 
humanist  ideal:  the  mass  conscript  armies 
of  a  Napoleon,  a  Stalin,  and — dare  we  say 
It — a  Westmoreland  were  viewed  as  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  a  free  society.  The  civic 
humanist  instinctively  resists  the  demand 
for  gun  control  precisely  because,  in  his  dim 
ancestral  prejudices,  he  believes  that  the 
virtuous  republic  still  requires  "a  pcpulace 
numerous  and  armed."  and  that  an  attempt 
by  the  State  to  disarm  the  citizenry  can 
only  be  the  prelude  to  unchecked  despotism. 

This  view  of  the  virtuous  society  built 
around  the  Individual  as  citizen,  freeholder, 
and  warrior  carried  with  It,  though  implicit- 
ly, a  strong  bias  toward  preserving  the  life 
of  the  small  community  and  cooperating 
with  fellow  citizens  at  the  local  level  to 
create  workable  human  scale  institutions 
of  civic  betterment.  A  young  Massachusetts 
Congressman  named  John  P.  Kennedy,  long 
before  he  rose  to  national  fame,  perfectly 
expressed  the  civic  humanist  Ideal  when  he 
told  the  Italian  American  Club  of  Boston 
that— 

"Only  by  doing  the  work  ourselves,  only 
by  giving  generously  out  of  our  own  pock- 
ets— can  we  hope  In  the  long  run  to  main- 
tain the  authority  of  the  people  over  the 
state,  to  Insure  that  the  people  remain  the 
master,  the  state  the  servant.  Every  time  we 
try  to  lift  a  problem  from  our  own  shoulders, 
and  shift  that  problem  to  the  hands  of  the 
government,  to  the  same  extent  we  are  sacri- 
ficing the  liberties  of  our  people." 

It  Is  worth  briefly  considering  what  the 
civic  humanist  viewed  as  the  ultimate  hor- 
ror: a  state  characterized  by  the  opposite  of 
virtue — corruption.  This  meant  more  than 
the  existence  of  venal  public  officials.  It 
meant  a  society  where  individuals  were  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  develop  their  talents 
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toward  self-fulfillment  and  the  public  good. 
In  the  corrupt  state,  political  rule  is  held 
and  controlled  by  a  few.  Decisions  are  made 
by  an  elite,  in  elite  councils.  The  leaders  give 
the  citizens— that  1«.  their  subjecU— all 
necessary  Instructions.  The  state,  or  a  few  In- 
dividuals virtually  synonymous  with  the 
state,  have  supreme  control  of  property,  as  in 
feudal  times.  Everyone  Is  subservient  to  the 
central  power,  in  whatever  form  it  might 
take.  The  powerful  few  use  the  state,  as  Marx 
charged,  to  create  privilege  for  themselves. 
The  state  manipulates  debt,  legitimizes  mo- 
nopoly, systematically  debases  the  currency, 
and  stifles  the  spontaneous  creativity  of  a 
free  people.  A  powerful  military  and  police 
apparatus — composed  of  persons  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  their  employers — keeps  the 
populace  in  line.  For  those  who  resist,  there 
is  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Tower.  Giantism 
is  the  rule  of  such  a  society,  and  with  the 
rule  of  giantism,  the  dream  of  the  civic  hu- 
manist must  perish. 

In  our  time,  no  more  powerful  attack  on 
giantism  has  been  voiced  than  that  of  Ron- 
ald Reagan,  six  yeare  ago  in  Chicago.  Said  he: 

"I  am  calling  also  for  an  end  to  giantism, 
for  a  return  to  the  human  scale — the  scale 
that  human  beings  can  understand  and  cope 
with;  the  scale  of  the  local  fraternal  lodge, 
the  church  congregation,  the  block  club,  the 
farm  bureau.  It  is  the  locally  owned  factory, 
the  small  businessman  who  personsJly  deals 
wtlh  his  customers  and  stands  behind  his 
product,  the  farm  and  consumer  cooperative, 
the  town  or  neighborhood  bank  that  invests 
in  the  community,  the  union  local. 

"In  government,  the  human  scale  Is  the 
town  council,  the  board  of  selectmen,  and 
the  precinct  captain. 

"It  is  this  activity  on  a  small,  human  scale 
that  creates  the  fabric  of  community,  a 
framework  for  the  creation  of  abundance  and 
lll>erty.  The  human  scale  nurtures  standards 
or  right  behavior,  a  prevailing  ethic  of  what 
Is  right  and  wrong,  acceptable  and  unaccept- 
able." 

This,  then,  constitutes  the  core  of  the  civic 
humanist  tradition.  Its  origins  lie  In  ancient 
Greece;  Its  revival  dates  from  17th  century 
England;  Its  moet  famous  American  disciple 
ptassed  en  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Is  It  a 
viable  creed  for  the  future  of  America? 

I  believe — obviously — that  it  Is  and  that 
Its  suitability  becomes  equally  obvious  when 
one  recapitulates  and  expands  the  civic 
humanist  position  In  contemporary  terms. 

The  modern  civic  humanist — ^In  Jefferson's 
tradition — would  view  as  the  goal  of  human 
life— 

The  realization  of  the  full  potential  of  all 
human  beings. 

The  development  of  their  Innate  Intellec- 
tual and  creative  abilities,  and  our  capacity 
for  love  and  responsibility; 

A  fuller  awareness  of  the  role  of  each  In- 
dividual as  a  contributing  member  of  a  hu- 
man community  Itself  a  part  of  an  inter- 
dependent natural  environment; 

A  continual  self-directed  transformation 
of  each  woman  and  man  Into  a  many-dlmen- 
slonal,  whole  person,  and 

An  attunement  to  humanity's  higher 
ethical  and  spiritual  heritage. 

Essential  to  the  achievement  of  this  goal 
is  the  effective  freedom  of  each  person  to 
choose  what  appears  to  her  or  him  to  ite  the 
right  path,  free  from  coercion  or  expression. 
But  also  essential  to  the  achievement  of  this 
goal  Is  the  existence  of  a  healthy  human^com- 
munlty,  embodying  shared  values,  forming  a 
continuity  of  past,  present  and  future  In 
which  human  self-fulfillment  can  contribute 
to  the  enrichment  of  society  as  a  whole. 

Among  the  shared  values  of  a  healthy  and 
humane  society  are; 

A  respect  for  diversity,  uniqueness,  and  In- 
dividuality; 

A  reverence  for  our  home,  the  earth,  and 
all  life  upon  it,  including  hvunan  life  yet 
unborn: 


A  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  one's 
own  Ijehavlor  and  its  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment and  one's  fellow  beings; 

An  acceptance  of  "enoughness"  or  material 
adequacy,  for  tboee  who  tiave  satisfied  their 
basic  needs,  rather  than  the  unbounded  pur- 
suit of  acquisition  and  consumption; 

A  belief  in  the  Importance  of  individual 
self-reliance  and  autonomy,  coupled  with 
mutual  aid  and  cooperation  to  achieve  com- 
mon ends; 

The  importance  of  broad  participation  In 
the  making  of  those  decisions  properly  facing 
the  whole  community,  through  an  open, 
democratic  process: 

An  honoring  of  virtue,  character,  excel- 
lence, truth,  craftsmanship,  and  l>eauty.  not 
only  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  a  tribute  to 
the  person  who  exhibits  them  or  brings  them 
forth; 

A  constant  striving  toward  peace  and  non- 
violence, both  among  groups  and  nations, 
and  within  one's  heart; 

A  sense  of  humility,  combined  with  just 
pride  at  the  worthwhile  achievements  of  the 
human  race; 

And  an  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  and 
spiritual  as  essential  dimensions  of  the  fully 
human  experience. 

Achieving  the  goal  of  human  life  requires 
convlTal  association  in  human  society,  and 
participation  In  the  decision-making  proc- 
esses of  that  society,  for  in  helping  society 
to  achieve  its  larger  goals,  individuals  can  do 
much  to  achieve  their  own  goals. 

Such  self-directed  participation  In  society 
must  be  built  upon  a  base  of  the  self-re- 
liance and  autonomy  of  participants  who 
are  free  of  material  or  psychological  domina- 
tion by  others. 

To  achieve  this,  the  civic  humanist  be- 
lieves that  the  scale  of  society's  endeavors 
should  be  as  appropriate  as  possible  to  the 
goals  of  the  small  community,  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  association,  the  congregation,  and 
the  workplace.  It  Is  on  this  scale  that  the 
values  of  Individual  initiative,  mutual  aid, 
cooperation,  and  democratic  participation 
are  the  most  easily  and  directly  experienced^ 

Transformation  of  society  proceeds  not 
as  a  result  of  some  master  plan  or  indoctri- 
nation In  an  ideology,  but  by  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  values,  attitudes  and  perceptions 
of  the  people  who  comprise  It.  Society  is  a 
continually  evolving  organism  which  carries 
forward  and  preserves  important  values, 
traditions,  and  wisdom  from  its  past,  whUe 
reshaping  those  values  and  traditions  to  meet 
the  needs  and  challenges  of  the  present  and 
future. 

Diversity  Is  essential  to  a  healthy  society, 
for  it  Is  out  of  diversity  that  new  ideas,  new 
perspectives,  and  new  values  arise  to  help 
human  society  adapt  creatively  to  new  situ- 
ations. 

But  even  as  we  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  small,  human  scale  community,  we 
must  continually  recognize  and  affirm  that 
we  are  citizens  of  the  planet,  with  responsi- 
bilities to  others  throughout  the  world.  We 
thus  look  forward  to  the  creation  of  a  truly 
global  society,  a  society  of  people  and  nations 
sharing,  exchanging,  and  working  together  to 
build  a  peaceful,  healthy  world  order. 

The  civic  humanist,  who  centuries  ago 
formed  a  strong  attachment  to  productive 
land  and  agrarian  virtue,  realizes  that  the 
earth  Is  our  home,  and  that  we  as  human 
beings  bear  the  responsibility  for  Its  care 
and  preservation.  He  knows,  that  the  natural 
environment  is  an  ecological  web.  In  which 
every  activity  interconnects  with  every 
other.  The  realization  that  we  humans  are 
an  interdependent  part  of  the  natural  cre- 
ation— not  separate  from  It — Impels  us  to 
show  a  special  reverence  for  all  Creation. 

Both  ethical  values  and  the  necessity  for 
making  wise  use  of  the  earth's  finite  re- 
sources in  our  long-run  self-interest  must 
lead  us  to  a  conserver  ethic  which  emphasizes 
durability,  efficient  use.  recycling  of  energy 


and  materlala,  and  the  prevention  of  mind- 
leas  damage  to  the  environment  which  ma- 
tains  our  life 

For  a  civic  humanist  a  good  life  means 
more  than  Just  good  living.  It  means  a  con- 
tinual search  for  the  stimulation  of  the  In- 
tellect, for  the  richness  of  living  in  a  whole- 
some human  community  and  for  the  satis- 
factions of  the  spirit. 

It  Implies,  too.  a  sense  of  sufficiency  or 
"enoughness"  rather  than  the  continued 
accumulation  and  consumption  of  material 
things. 

A  narrow  sclentlflc  vision  that  ignores  the 
holism  of  human  life,  the  considerations  of 
ecology,  and  matters  not  susceptible  to  em- 
pirical measurement  Is  a  limiting  and  po- 
tentially destructive  way  to  approach  eco- 
nomic and  technological  questlotxs. 

Productive  enterprise,  like  all  other  things, 
functions  best  at  a  scale  appropriate  to  the 
goals  and  values  of  society.  While  some  en- 
terprises must  necessarily  be  operated  on  a 
large  scale  by  experts  and  specialists,  renewed 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  human  scale 
of  the  household,  the  farm,  the  nelgborhood 
and  community,  and  the  small  entrepre- 
neurial business  and  the  cooperative,  for  it 
Is  at  this  scale  that  the  largest  number  of 
people  can  fully  participate  In  a  meaningful 
way  In  the  creation  of  the  useful,  the  unique, 
and  the  beautiful. 

The  private  ovmershlp  of  property,  where 
the  owmer  bears  a  personal  responsibility  for 
its  care  and  use.  suid  where  that  use  does  not 
interfere  with  the  equal  rights  of  others,  is  a 
fundamental  component  of  the  civic  human- 
ist's world  view.  Such  property  ownership 
should  be  well-distributed,  so  that  the  great 
bulk  of  society  can  enjoy  the  autonomy  and 
security  that  flows  from  the  ownership  of 
property,  and  so  that  the  existence  of  these 
many  Independent  property  owners  can  con- 
stitute a  bulwark  against  economic  or  poli- 
tical domination. 

Private  ownership  of  property  Includes  not 
only  traditional  Individual  ownership,  but 
also  ownership  designed  on  a  community, 
tribe,  cooperative,  worker,  or  trust  model,  all 
of  which  have  a  rightful  place  In  a  diverse, 
open  economy. 

Great  concentrations  of  economic  power, 
whether  public  or  private,  can  ttireateu  the 
well-being  of  society  and  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  In  a  healthy  economy,  the  laws 
governing  economic  activity  will  be  carefully 
designed  to  prevent  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  beyond  the  scale  of  efficient 
production. 

A  sound  medium  of  exchange  and  stand- 
ard value  Is  essential  to  an  effective  eco- 
nomic system.  Depreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  currency  discourages  productive  invest- 
ment, destroys  value,  and,  to  quote  Lord 
Keynes,  "encourages  all  the  hidden  forces 
of  economic  law  on  the  side  of  destruction." 

The  freedom  to  exctiange  goods  and  serv- 
ices locally,  nationally,  and  internationally 
is  essential  to  a  healthy  economy.  Interfer- 
ence with  this  freedom  to  exchange,  whether 
by  private  economic  power  or  government 
regulation,  also  undermines  the  moral  basis 
of  the  economic  system. 

As  real  costs,  availability  of  resources,  and 
consumer  preferences  change  over  time,  new 
enterprises  will  advance,  while  older  enter- 
prises that  fall  to  adapt  will  falter.  This  is 
a  natural  condition  and  represents  a  healthy 
renewal  and  redirection  of  energies. 

Consumers  should  be  free  to  shift  their 
preferences  to  new  products  and  services, 
and  not  be  coerced  or  taxed  Into  supporting 
the  market  position  of  dying  enterprises. 

The  mobility  of  investment  capital  to  seek 
new  opportunities  for  production  of  wealth 
to  meet  people's  needs  is  an  important  at- 
tribute of  a  healthy  economy.  Tax  and  regu- 
latory policies  which  impede  the  mobility  of 
capital  and  concentrate  Its  control  In  the 
hands  of  a  few  who  doom  society  to  the  pre- 
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servatloa  i:    the  past,  while  neglecting  the 
future. 

In  a  Jus,  economic  system,  rewards  will 
accrue  to  \  hoee  who  produce  useful  goods 
and  service  i  for  society.  Such  a  system  will 
secure  to  a  1  workers  their  fair  share  of  the 
fruits  of  tl  lelr  labors,  but  will  not  reward 
tboee  whoa  i  participation  In  the  economic 
sjrstem  is  b(  sed  on  monopoly  or  special  privi- 
lege, rather  than  real  productivity. 

Technology  Is  a  blessing  to  humankind 
when  It  Is  used  to  advance  human  well- 
being.  It  must,  however,  be  used  with  respect 
for  the  inte  rdependence  of  the  environment, 
with  concern  for  the  human  beings  who 
make  use  oi  it,  and  in  accordance  with  local 
culture,  tndltlons,  and  community  needs. 
Wherever  p  >sslble,  technology  should  be  de- 
signed for  use  at  a  scale  appropriate  to 
human  un<  lerstandlng  and  control,  and  to 
the  natvire  <  if  the  tasks  to  be  undertaken. 

A  health]  and  humane  society  will  accord 
to  those  wh  >  have  ntade  real  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  humankind,  while  seeking 
ways  to  t'ansform  the  consciousness  of 
those  who  tct  out  of  a  desire  for  wealth  and 
power  divorced  from  a  sense  of  service  to 
society. 

Civil  huj|ianlsm  also  implies  a  view  of 
world  aflalr$.  Our  country  should  rededlcate 
Itself  not  oiily  to  being  a  responsible  member 
of  the  community  of  nations,  but  also  to  be- 
coming one;  again,  as  Jefferson  hoped,  the 
"monument  of  human  rights"  and  the  "re- 
pository of  the  sacred  Are  of  freedom  and 
self-governj  aent". 

All  mankind  should  enjoy  basic  human 
rights  and  f-eedoms.  including  freedom  from 
all  forms  of  oppression  and  exploitation,  the 
right  to  I  'eely  speak  and  publish  one's 
views,  the  s  icurlty  of  due  process  of  law.  and 
the  right  to  associate  with  each  other  In 
pursuit  of  c<  mmon  social,  economic,  political, 
and  splrltua  1  goals. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  each  Individual,  and  of 
humanity  a  a  whole,  to  oppress  tyranny  and 
oppression  'Wherever  It  may  arise. 

All  people  s  and  nations  should  have  a  full 
opportunity  for  self-determination,  a  right 
to  chart  thi  ilr  own  course,  preserve  and  en- 
rich their  o  WD.  language  and  culture,  and  to 
make  theii  unique  contribution  to  the 
human  rac< .  At  the  same  time,  all  peoples 
and  nation!  have  a  responsibility  to  all  the 
people  of  th  e  planet  to  live  In  harmony  with 
the  good  ol  the  earth  ana  its  peoples  as  a 
whole. 

The  force  of  united  moral  opinion  can  be 
a  powerful  weapon  in  the  struggle  against 
tyranny  ani  I  oppression.  Freedom  of  com- 
munication among  peoples  Is  essential  to 
make  the  n:  oral  opinion  effective,  as  well  as 
to  promote  i  fuller  sharing  of  views  and  the 
concurrent  levelopment  of  a  new  conscious- 
ness about  (he  world  we  live  in. 

The  rule  of  law  among  nations  and 
peoples,  male  effective  by  appropriate  insti- 
tutions of  vorld  order.  Is  essential  to  the 
settlement  <  if  disputes  according  to  accepted 
principles  o'  law  and  right  behavior,  with- 
out recourse  to  force  and  violence. 

Weapons  (  f  mass-destruction  pose  an  awe- 
some threa  to  human  life,  offer  only  an 
Illusion  of  security,  and  consume  vast  re- 
sources tha  could  far  better  be  devoted  to 
the  lmprov(  ment  of  the  well-being  of  the 
earth's  people.  This  ultimate  elimination  of 
such  armaments  is  essential,  within  a  global 
security  framework,  assuring  peoples  that 
their  peace  rul  development  will  not  be 
threatened    >y  war. 

It  was  G(neral  Douglas  MacArthur,  who 
came  back  from  Korea  In  1961  to  tell  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  that  "We  must 
Anally  coms  to  realize  that  war  Is  out- 
moded as  ai  I  Instrument  of  national  policy, 
that  It  provl  Ses  no  solution  for  international 
suicide.  We  must  understand  that  in  final 
analysis  th«  mounting  cost  of  preparation 
for  war  Is  In  many  ways  as  materially  de- 
rtructlve  aa   war  itaett.   We  must  And  the 


means  to  avoid  this  great  sapping  of  human 
energy  and  resource.  This  requires  leadership 
of  the  highest  order — a  spiritual  and  moral 
leadershlp^a  leadership  which  our  cotmtry 
alone  is  capable  of  providing." 

In  the  long  run.  any  nation's  security  de- 
pends upon  a  healthy,  self-confident  people, 
willing  to  sacrifice  to  defend  their  freedoms 
if  necessary,  but  whose  well-being  Is  not 
critically  dependent  upon  a  level  of  resource 
consumption  that  requires  constant  eco- 
nomic and  military  Intervention  In  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

A  transformation  of  the  values  and  per- 
ceptions of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  en- 
couraged by  transnational  linkages  at  many 
levels  and  by  the  forging  of  a  new  synthesis 
of  the  world's  great  ethical  and  spiritual 
traditions,  can  and  will  play  a  vitally  im- 
portant role  in  inspiring  humankind  to 
achieve  unity  and  peac«.# 


INTERVIEW   WITH  PRESIDENT 
CHIANG  CHING-KUO 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
outstanding  editorial  relative  to  the  Re- 
public of  China  In  the  current  issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  This  percep- 
tive article  includes  official  statements  by 
President  Chiang  Ching-kuo,  who  replied 
in  writing  to  several  questions  asked  by 
Marvin  Stone,  during  a  conversation  In 
President  Chiang's  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  Senators  that 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  is  still 
our  friend.  Taiwan  remains  among  our 
trusted  and  important  allies  in  a  very 
strategic  location  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  hats  made  promises 
to  Taiwan  that  we  must  keep.  These 
pledges  are  spelled  out  in  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act  and  have  the  force  of  law. 

This  act  expressly  provides  that  the 
United  States  will  "make  available  to 
Taiwan  such  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  in  such  quantity  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  Taiwan  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  self-defense  capability."  We  are 
legally,  and  by  honor,  bound  to  fulfill 
our  commitments  under  that  statute. 

It  is  true  that  President  Carter  double- 
crossed  the  Republic  of  China,  but  this 
is  no  excuse  for  President  Reagan  to  dis- 
honor our  word  and  fail  our  friend,  m 
fact,  I  am  confident  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration will  make  the  proper  decisions 
to  fulfill  the  TtUwan  Relations  Act  and 
restore  our  good  word. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  Oc- 
tober 5,  1981,  may  appear  In  the  Record. 

The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows : 
Taiwan   Should   Be  Heabo 
(By   Marvin    Stone) 

Taipei. — The  Chinese  here  on  their  rugged 
but  handsome  Island  are  waiting  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  drop  the  other  shoe.  Now 
that  he  has  agreed  to  sell  modem  weapons 
to  the  Communist  regime  on  the  mainland, 
they  hope  he  will  agree  to  upgrade  Taiwan's 
own  defense  forces — and,  especially,  allow 
them  to  buy  our  sophisticated  F-16  combat 
planes. 

The  concern  here  Is  not  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  going  to  attack  Taiwan  tomorrow. 
It  is  the  uncertain  future  that  worries  them. 
The  people  on  Taiwan  are  not  foolhardy — 
they  don't  trust  the  Communists  and  they 
take  seriously  Peking's  threat  to  get  this 
island  one  day. 

For  the  realists  In  Taipei,  delivery  of  the 
F-16  is  somewhat  of  a  forlorn  hope.  They 


sense  that  Peking  would  scream,  and  at  the 
very  least  pull  back  from  expanding  relations 
with  Washington,  If  not  break  them  off 
entirely.  As  realists,  they  understand  the  U.S. 
has  bigger  fish  to  fry.  yet  one  cannot  blame 
them  for  their  chagrin  at  the  way  Jimmy 
Carter  treated  them — with  abruptness  and 
insensltlvity. 

Carter  in  1978  did  something  that  both 
Richard  Nixon  and  Oerald  Ford  had  refused 
to  do,  and  that  was  to  recognize  Peking  es- 
sentially on  its  own  terms — which  meant  a 
willingness  to  dump  the  18  million  people 
on  Taiwan. 

Carter  not  only  "derecognlzed"  the  gov- 
ernment here,  but  abrogated  the  U.S.- 
Taiwan Mutual  Defense  Treaty  a  year  later. 
Fortunately,  Congress.  In  approving  anew 
relationship,  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act,  left 
open  the  door  for  the  further  sale  of  arms 
to  Tapel. 

Ronald  Reagan,  during  his  presidential 
campaign,  frequently  assailed  Carter  for  his 
head-long  rush  to  Peking,  promised  arms  to 
Taiwan  and  suggested  more  than  once  that 
he  might  restore  official  relations  with  the 
Taipei  government.  Often  during  the  cam- 
paign, prolonged  applause  greeted  such 
statements. 

This  issue  is  receiving  little  attention  in 
the  American  press,  but  it  is  of  burnng  inter- 
est here  among  people  who  fought  side  by 
side  with  us  in  World  War  II — and  watched 
also  by  other  Southeast  Asian  nations,  many 
of  them  filled  with  fear  of  Peking.  Many 
wonder  whether  It  pays  to  be  associated  with 
the  U.S.,  If  one  Is  to  be  the  next  victim  of 
zlgging  and  zagging  by  a  succession  of  VS. 
Presidents.  The  U.S.  Is  now  served  by  its 
eighth  President  since  Franklin  Roosevelt 
died  during  World  War  II. 

Criticism  of  recent  U.S.  policy  Is  muted 
here,  lest  it  hurt  rather  than  help  Taiwan's 
case.  But  Taiwan  deserves  to  be  heard.  With 
that  m  mind,  I  met  with  President  Chiang 
Ching-kuo.  The  President,  at  71,  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Chiang  Kai-shek.  After  our 
conversation  in  his  office,  he  asked  his  aides 
to  write  out  replies  to  several  of  my  questions 
so  that  his  responses  would  carry  official 
weight.  While  the  language  may  be  rather 
stiff.  President  Chiang's  statements  add  up  to 
a  plaintive,  yet  proud,  appeal  for  American 
support. 

From  the  official  transcript: 

Q  Mr.  President,  given  the  present  back- 
ward state  of  mainland  China's  mUltary 
forces,  does  Peking  really  pose  a  threat  to 
the  security  of  Taiwan? 

A  The  Chinese  Communists  are  militarily 
backward  compared  with  the  United  States 
or  Soviet  Russia  but  have  more  troops  and 
guns  than  the  Republic  of  China.  Some  of 
their  weapons  are  also  better  than  ours. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  said  over 
and  over  again  that  they  will  solve  the 
"Taiwan  problem"  forcibly  and  have  written 
the  "liberation  of  Taiwan  "  into  their  1979 
"Constitution."  All  of  the  facts  support  the 
conclusion  that  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime has  not  changed  Its  goal  of  communiz- 
ing  Taiwan,  Penghu  1  Pescadores ) ,  Klnmen 
[QuemoyI  and  Matsu. 

Q  How  do  you  see  relations  developing 
under  President  Reagan? 

A  President  Reagan  Is  a  political  leader  of 
principles  and  Ideals.  He  has  a  strong  sense 
of  Justice  and  moraUty.  Since  his  inaugura- 
tion, he  has  shown  determination  and  cour- 
age In  external  and  Internal  affairs  and  a 
strong  distaste  for  Communism.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
United  States  are  based  on  mutual  benefit, 
and  mutual  trust  Is  gradually  being  restored. 
This  Improvement  Is  expected  to  continue. 

Q  Is  the  United  States  using  the  so-called 
China  card  against  the  Soviet  Union  or  is  it 
Peking  that  is  using  the  U.S.  card  against 
Moscow? 

A  Many  people  believe  that  the  VS.  should 
use    the    "China   card"    against    the   Soviet 
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Union,  but  this  only  gives  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  a  golden  opportunity  to  play 
the  U.S.  card.  These  people  are  of  the  view 
that  by  Improving  relations  with  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime,  the  VS.  can  enlist  the 
Chinese  Communists  to  oppose  the  Soviet 
Union  or  at  least  can  sharpen  the  confronta- 
tion between  the  two  Communist  regimes. 

In  fact,  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
and  Soviet  Russia  were  at  odds  before  the 
U.S.  began  to  proceed  with  "normalization." 

The  Chinese  Communists'  strength  Is  so 
tenuous  that  they  cannot  reaUy  be  consid- 
ered a  card  to  be  played  in  International 
politics.  The  Russian  Communists  have 
shown  little  self-control  despite  the  U.S. 
recognition  of  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Soviet  has  stepped  up 
expansionism  In  the  Asian-Pacific  region  out 
of  fear  of  a  possible  alliance  among  the  U.S., 
Chinese  Communists  and  Japan.  This  has 
Increased  tension  in  this  region. 

Judging  from  the  lessons  of  history,  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  Chinese  and  Russian 
Communists  won't  bury  the  hatchet  one  of 
these  days;  both  are  ambltloxis  to  bury 
capitalism  and  communlze  the  world. 

The  Chinese  Communist  and  the  U.S.  differ 
In  political  systems  and  value  Judgments. 
Peking's  marriage  with  the  U.S.  Is  one  of 
convenience:  Its  durability  and  dependability 
are  to  be  doubted. 

If  the  U.S.  goes  on  to  develop  closer  rela- 
tions with  Peking.  It  will  fall  squarely  into 
the  Chinese  Communist  trap.  This  woulcin't 
benefit  the  world  but  would  lead  to  endless 
trouble. 

Q  If  you  were  In  President  Reagan's  shoes, 
would  you  argue  for  an  American  policy  that 
would  rule  out  normal  relations  with  main- 
land China,  a  country  of  1  billion  people? 

A  President  Reeigan  is  a  man  of  great  in- 
sight. He  said  Communism  is  an  aberration 
and  headed  for  its  doomsday.  I  agree  with 
him. 

To  have  a  billion  people  under  tyrannical 
Communist  rule  is  not  In  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  As  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  should  take  Into  consideration  the 
longtime  well-being  of  humankind  before 
making  a  foreign-policy  decision. 

Q  Can  you  foresee  any  time  In  the  future 
when  there  would  be  a  "one  China"  arrange- 
ment under  which  Taiwan  would  have  its 
own  government  and  Its  own  social  and  eco- 
nomic systems? 

A  The  Chinese  Communists  have  said  that 
under  a  one-China  arrangement,  they  would 
allow  us  to  have  our  own  government  and  so- 
cial and  economic  systems.  But  this  -s  mere- 
ly one  more  trick  of  the  treacherous  Chinese 
Communist  united  front. 

Destruction  of  the  Republic  of  China  re- 
mains their  ultimate  and  supreme  goal.  In 
the  last  more  than  30  years,  the  Republic 
of  China  has  Implemented  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen's 
Three  Principles  of  the  People  calling  for 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  i>eople. 

Remarkable  political,  social  and  economic 
successes  have  been  recorded.  During  this 
same  time,  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
has  followed  the  Communist  system  on  the 
mainland  and  produced  a  fiasco.  Only  the 
Three  Principles  of  the  People  Is  suited  to 
China  and  acceptable  to  the  Chinese  people. 
Only  under  the  Three  Principles  of  the  Peo- 
ple can  China  be  trtUy  unified. 

Q  It  was  widely  predicted  that  disaster 
would  strike  Taiwan  down  after  the  U.S. 
severed  diplomatic  relations.  Why  has  that 
prediction  not  materialized? 

A  We  did  suffer  serious  setbacks  after  the 
United  States  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  us.  But  we  relied  on  our  consistent  be- 
liefs and  worked  hard  to  maintain  our  dig- 
nity and  seek  self-reliance. 

The  government  and  people  showed  great 
fortitude  and  thus  were  able  to  minimize 
the  damage  and  turn  back  the  adverse  tide. 


This  is  the  reason  why  we  can  still  stand 
tall  and  straight  in  the  world.9 


THREAT  TO  U.S.  SOYBEANS 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  Na- 
tion's tradition  of  liberalism  in  trade 
is  something  that  requires  constant  vigil- 
ance. This  is  once  again  evident  in  pro- 
posals being  discussed  in  the  Common 
Market  to  restrict  imports  of  U.S.  soy- 
beans there.  The  Europeans  have  threat- 
ened this  from  time  to  time,  despite  the 
fact  that  such  action  would  be  illegal — 
a  violation  under  the  GATT  of  a  zero 
duty  binding  that  we  negotiated  and  paid 
for  years  ago.  Now  there  is  a  new  threat 
to  Impose  an  internal  tax  within  the 
European  Commimity  on  vegetable  and 
marine  fats  and  oils.  Since  such  a  tax 
would  be  applied  to  oil  produced  from 
U.S.  soybeans,  it  would  be  tantamount 
to  a  direct  tax  on  imports  of  our  beans. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block 
began  to  focus  on  this  possibility  months 
ago  preferring  to  attack  the  problem  as 
It  develops,  rather  than  waiting  until  too 
late.  He  has  warned  the  community  di- 
rectly that  the  United  States  intends  to 
stand  up  for  its  trading  rights  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere.  On  September  21,  at  a 
world  conference  of  fertilizer  Industry 
people  in  New  York,  he  reaffirmed  that 
position  and  said  that  any  such  action 
against  the  United  States  would  lead  to 
Immediate  counteraction. 

The  Secretary  knows  just  how  critical 
It  is  to  protect  these  exports  from  unfair 
competition,  import  taxes,  and  other 
duties  and  levies  that  stifle  trade.  The 
work  he  has  done  on  behalf  of  our  oil- 
seed exports  to  Western  Europe  is  partic- 
ularly noteworthy.  American  farmers 
have  labored  long  and  hard  to  build  up 
a  soybean  market  in  the  EC  that  is  worth 
over  $3  billion  a  year.  They  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  that  market  and  the  Secre- 
tary is  working  hard  to  see  that  they 
do  not. 

I  join  Secretary  Block  in  his  concern, 
as  Illinois  is  the  largest  producer  of  soy- 
beans in  the  United  States.  About  17 
percent  of  all  the  Nation's  exports  origi- 
nate in  Illinois. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  a  recent 
recommendation  by  a  three-member 
general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade 
panel  upholding  the  right  of  the  Span- 
ish Government  to  impose  internal  con- 
sumption quotas  on  soybean  oil  crushed 
from  imported  soybeans. 

The  Office  of  the  Special  Trade  Repre- 
sentative believes  that  this  practice  vio- 
lates article  in  of  the  GATT.  On  No- 
vember 3,  1981,  the  full  GATT  Council 
win  be  hearing  this  case.  An  adverse  de- 
cision would  Injure  soybean  producers 
and  processors  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Already,  the  Austrian  Government  is 
threatening  to  limit  the  importation  of 
soybean  meal  because  of  the  recMnmen- 
datlon  of  this  pranel. 

In  order  to  assist  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva,  I  have  already  met  with  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations,  an4  I  have 
asked  them  to  support  our  position  be- 
fore the  GATT, 

Additionally,  the  United  States'  $600  to 


$700  million  nongrain  feed  exports  to 
Europe  are  being  threatened  with  the 
imposition  of  a  levy.  This  levy  would  be 
viewed  as  violation  of  the  GATT  agree- 
ment because  the  contracting  parties  to 
the  GATT  agreed  to  a  zero  levy  for  corn 
gluten,  if  one  had  already  been  in  effect 
at  the  time  the  agreement  was  signed. 
I  am  hoping  the  European  Community 
will  refrain  from  attempting  to  impose 
this  levy. 

Because  of  my  deep  concern  about 
these  various  moves  within  Europe  to 
erect  barriers  to  agricultural  trade  with 
the  United  States,  I  have  scheduled  a 
hearing  for  October  16,  1981,  in  Urbana. 
111.,  to  address  this  vexing  problem. 

I  am  enclosing  an  announcement  of 
this  Governmental  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee hearing  which  outlines  the  major 
points  of  the  hearing  together  with  a 
witness  list.  I  am  also  including  in  the 
Record,  a  speech  given  by  Secretary 
Block  on  Sei>tember  21,  1981,  befoire  the 
World  Fertilizer  Conference. 

The  material  follows: 

Pekcy  to  Chais  Commoditt  Expobt 
Heabimc  in  Urbana 

Washington. — Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 
today  announced  that  he  will  chair  a  U.S. 
Senate  Subcommittee  field  hearing  In  Urbana 
to  Investigate  mounting  threats  to  restrict 
U.S.  commodity  exports  to  Europe.  The  hear- 
ing will  be  held  on  Friday,  October  16th, 
from  8:30  to  11:45  a.m.  at  the  Levis  Faculty 
Center,  919  W.  lUlnoU  Avenue,  Urbana,  Illi- 
nois. 

"Illinois  is  the  largest  agricultural  export- 
er m  the  U.S.,"  Percy  said.  "And  I  know  that 
many  Illinois  producers  and  processors  could 
be  financially  Injured  if  the  Europeans  cur- 
tail Imports  of  soybeans  and  corn  gluten  feed- 
in  an  attempt  to  protect  their  own  heavtiy- 
subsldlzed  producers,"  Percy  said. 

The  hearing  has  been  scheduled  in  response 
to  a  number  of  recent  developments  which 
threaten  to  curtail  the  »3.9  bUUon  annual 
U.S.  exports  of  soybeans  and  co-products  to 
Europe : 

A  recent  recommendation  by  a  three-mem- 
ber General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  panel  upheld  the  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  to  restrict  the  marketing 
of  soybean  oil  crushed  from  lmp>orted  soy- 
beans. The  U.S.  Trade  Representative  be- 
lieves that  the  SpanUh  restriction  violates 
the  GATT  agreement  and  has  asked 
the  GATT  Council  of  Ministers  to  review 
the  panel's  recommendation  at  Its  Novem- 
ber 3. 1981  ideetlng  in  Geneva. 

The  European  Economic  Community  ( EEC ) 
has  recently  threatened  to  Impose  a  levy 
on  corn  gluten  feed  and  other  protein  feed 
Ingredients  Imported  Into  the  EEC.  The  total 
value  of  U.S.  export  trade  In  non-grain  feeds 
Is  valued  at  »60O-t700  million  annually. 

The  EEC  may  place  a  consumer  tax  on 
edible  marine  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils.  In- 
cluding soybean  oil.  The  U.S.  believes  that 
the  tax  would  nullify  the  current  zero  tariff 
on  soybeans  and  soybean  meal. 

The  Increased  use  of  commodity  export 
subsidies  In  Europe  Is  presenting  a  threat  to 
Important  U.S.  export  markets  In  Latin 
America  and  China. 

'I  am  deeply  concerned  by  these  actions," 
Percy  said.  "Because  of  my  commitment  to 
liberal  trade  policies.  I  feel  we  must  preclude 
any  need  for  retaliatory  actions  which  would 
prove  counter-productive.  We  must  contain 
this  problem  before  It  gets  out  of  hand," 
Percy  said. 

In  calling  for  the  hearing,  Percy,  Chairman 
of  the  Government  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Govern- 
ment Processes,  said,  "this  subcommittee  has 
a  mandated  role  to  review  the  U.S.  relation- 
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BY  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  R.  Block 

looking   through    the   Fertilizer 

membership    report.    I    was   very 

see  that  the  first  words  in  your 

"We're  not  only  in  the  fertilizer 

we're  also  in  the  business  of 

the  world's  people." 

get  right  down  to  it.  that's  why 

here.  That's  the  real  challenge  that 

Our  country's  population  is 

5.500  people  each  day.  The  world's 

Is  growing  by  nearly  300.000  peo- 

We  can  talk  about  the  politics  of 

support    programs   and    many 

agifcultural  Issues — but  when  you  get 

basics,  we're  talking  about  an  end- 

n  the  number  of  people  that  will 

36  fed  and  clothed.  We're  talking 

;reat  responsibility  that  we  are  all 

ve  to  shoulder. 

I'm  pleased  to  be  talking  with  rep- 

of   an    Industry    that   can   take 

he  credit  for  advances  we  have  seen 

production.  Not  only  has  your 

1  ilayed  a  major  role  in  pact  agrlcul- 

.  but  It  Is  going  to  be  needed 


even  more  In  the  future  as  we  strive  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  growing  world  population. 

Granted,  the  situation  that  we  are  faced 
with  today  is  rather  unusual.  We  know  that 
the  world's  population  is  growing.  We  know 
that  the  demand  for  more  food  and  fiber  will 
challenge  our  capability  to  produce  and  move 
our  commodities  Into  the  world  market.  Yet. 
we  are  faced  with  slumping  markets  while 
productivity  Is  projected  at  record  levels.  We 
su-e  trying  to  trade  our  products  with  a  world 
that  needfi  them — yet.  we  find  the  road  to 
free  trade  cluttered  with  barriers  that  have 
to  be  overcome. 

I  wtmt  to  discuss  these  issues  with  you 
today.  First  we'll  talk  about  what  we  are 
hoping  to  accomplish  with  our  domestic  farm 
policy.  Then,  we  discuss  the  world  market 
with  emphasis  on  our  trading  relatlonshipe 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  European 
Community. 

In  our  domestic  policy.  I  want  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  government  involve- 
ment in  agriculture — and  government  Inter- 
ference. In  agriculture,  government  In- 
volvement is  best  when  It  provides  oppor- 
tunity. What  agriculture  needs  is  an  op- 
portunity to  let  the  free-market  system 
work.  That's  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
bring  long-lasting  prosperity  to  the  Indus- 
try— a  prosperity  that  is  based  on  a  solid 
self-supporting  foundation.  The  people 
who  work  in  agriculture  want  and  need 
prosperity.  But,  they  don't  want  It  at  the 
taxpayer's  expense. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  will  be 
doing  all  that  we  can  to  encourage  stronger 
market  prices  for  our  nation's  farmers.  One 
of  the  actions  that  we  have  already  taken 
was  the  announcement  of  our  intentions 
to  Implement  a  reduced-acreage  program 
for  the  1982  wheat  crop.  Other  actions  will 
also  be  taken  as  the  opportunities  present 
themselves. 

Net  Income  on  the  farm  Is  suffering 
now— partly  because  of  high  Interest  rates, 
partly  because  of  inflation  and  partly  be- 
cause we  are  trying  to  overcome  the  dam- 
ages caused  by  an  iU-advlsed  grain  em- 
bargo. None  of  these  problems  were  caused 
by  our  producers,  and  they  should  not  be 
expected  to  take  more  than  their  share  of 
the  burden.  We  have  to  help  our  producers 
absorb  the  shock  that  is  bound  to  occur  as 
we  withdraw  from  years  of  government  in- 
terference. I  am  convinced  that  once  we 
have  completed  this  task,  we  will  have  an 
agriculture  that  can  depend  on  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Now.  let's  talk  about  where  we're  head- 
ing in  the  world  market.  I  think  we  all 
know  that  it's  going  to  take  a  long  time  to 
regain  what  we  lost  because  of  the  Soviet 
grain  embargo.  Our  talks  in  London,  and 
later  in  Vienna,  were  solid  first  steps  that 
led  to  the  one-year  extension  In  the  cur- 
rent agreement.  That  extension  was  an  im- 
portant step,  t)ecau8e  it  allows  us  the  time 
needed   to  negotiate   for  a  new  agreement. 

Another  important  step  will  be  our  con- 
sultations on  September  30  and  October  1 
In  Moscow  on  additional  grain  sales.  The 
significance  of  this,  of  course,  is  that  we 
are  getting  back  to  the  table  for  some  seri- 
ous discussions.  As  I  said  earlier,  it's  going 
to  take  time  to  reestablish  our  credibility 
as  a  trading  partner  in  this  Important  mar- 
ket— but  we  have  our  machinery  headed  in 
the  right  direction. 

Our  attention  is  also  directed  towards  the 
European  Community  and  our  concerns  in 
that  area.  First,  I  want  to  make  It  very  clear 
that  we  consider  Europe  as  one  of  our  most 
valued,  and  certainly  our  oldest  customer. 
They  share  the  common  goal  of  agriculture 
with  us — to  provide  adequate  food  and  fiber 
for  a  growing  world  population.  But.  there 
are  some  serious  problems  that  will  have  to 
be  overcome.  Until  they  are  resolved,  we  will 
not  have  the  free  and  even-handed  trade 
that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  these  goals. 


One  area  of  concern  is  the  Community's 
consideration  of  a  proposal  to  impose  a  tax 
on  vegetable  and  marine  fats  and  oils.  It 
seems  that  this  tax  would  be  Imposed  di- 
rectly on  soybeans.  In  the  past  we  have  vigor- 
ously protested  that  any  restrictions,  such 
as  a  tax.  would  nullify  our  duty  bindings 
on  soybeans  and  soybean  products.  I  made 
that  point  very  clear  this  past  May  when  I 
visited  with  Community  leaders  In  Brussels 
and  other  European  capitals.  I  warned  the 
Community  that  any  actions  such  as  this 
would  lead  to  immediate  U.S.  counterac- 
tion— and  I  would  like  to  re-emphasize  that 
message  today. 

A  more  serious  problem  Involves  the  Com- 
munity's view  on  export  subsidies.  All  of  us 
should  seek  to  avoid  export  subsidies.  We 
understand  that  at  times  they  might  be 
unavoidable  on  a  temporary  basis.  But.  they 
should  not  be  used  to  gain  an  inequitable 
share  of  the  world  market  and  to  displace 
other  suppliers  We  kept  this  principle  very 
much  in  mind  during  our  recent  butter  sale 
to  New  Zealand. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  example,  the  Euro- 
pean Community  has  adopted  an  aggressive 
wheat  and  wheat  fiour  export  policy,  using 
subsidies  to  dispose  of  surplus  grain  in  world 
markets.  And  now  the  Community  Is  focus- 
ing on  some  of  our  key  markets — In  Latin 
America  as  well  as  in  China  where  they  have 
authorized  an  additional  subsidy. 

Making  the  matter  even  more  serious,  the 
Community  is  now  considering  adortion  of 
a  similar  policy  for  other  key  agrlultural 
products.  They  are  also  contemplating  bi- 
lateral agreements  which  would  exclude 
other  suppliers,  including  the  U.S..  from 
competing  on  equal  terms.  If  this  happens. 
I  have  to  say  that  our  trade  relationship 
with  the  Community  will  be  seriously 
strained.  We  simply  cannot  accept  these 
practices.  In  fact,  we  will  not  accept  them. 

The  producers  In  our  country  are  already 
competing  against  years  of  Inflation.  They 
are  competing  against  high  Interest  rates.  We 
are  not  going  to  stand  idle  while  they  com- 
pete against  foreign  treasuries.  We  want  and 
welcome  competition  in  the  world.  Free  and 
evenhanded  competition  will  beneflt  agri- 
culture. Anything  less  will  be  unacceptable. 

When  I  talk  about  world  trade  contribut- 
ing to  a  prosperous  agriculture.  I'm  talking 
about  agriculture  in  its  broadest  sense.  And 
that  includes  Just  about  everybody  sitting 
in  the  room.  I  am  well  aware  that  in  the 
fertilizer  industry,  export  growth  translates 
into  producer  attitude  towards  the  use  of 
your  products.  In  turn,  that  helps  add  sta- 
bility to  your  industry. 

I'm  a  producer.  I  have  been  all  of  my  life. 
I  believe  in  production  and  I  know  what  it 
takes  to  make  production.  Your  Industry  Is 
essential  to  agriculture,  and  It  Is  important 
that  you  maintain  stability.  It  is  important 
to  you.  to  the  farmers  that  you  serve,  and 
to  the  people  of  the  world  who  will  have 
to  be  fed  and  clothed.  I  think  it  represents 
a  tremendous  responsibility,  a  great  chal- 
lenge— and  I  hope  you  are  as  excited  about 
it  as  I  am.C 


THE    SEPARATION    OF    THE    PEACE 
CORPS  ACTION 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
as  indicated  by  my  vote  on  this  issue  ear- 
lier, I  favor  retaining  the  Peace  Corps 
within  the  ACTION  Agency. 

In  1971  the  Federal  Government 
launched  its  first  peacetime  effort  to 
stimulate  a  major  American  volunteer 
force  with  the  establishment  of  the  AC- 
TION Agency.  ACTION  was  intended 
then  as  it  is  intended  today  to  make  a 
vital  statement  to  the  American  people 
about   the  importance  of  volunteers — 
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older  volunteers,  young  volunteers,  vol- 
unteers at  home  and  abroad,  rolling  up 
their  sleeves  and  taking  "action"  to  re- 
spond to  the  problems  of  people  and  com- 
munities around  the  world.  It  is  meant, 
I  believe,  to  be  a  single  statement  about 
Americans  reaching  out.  Removal  of  the 
Peace  Corps  from  ACTION  would  dimin- 
ish the  importance  of  that  statement. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Pauken  spent  a  brief  time  in  military 
Intelligence  while  serving  his  country  in 
Vietnam  should  in  any  way  hinder  his 
capacity  for  administration  of  the  AC- 
TION Agency,  including  the  Peace  Corps. 
If,  in  fact,  such  criteria  were  allowed  to 
Judge  one's  qualifications  to  work  with 
volunteers,  I  too  would  be  determined 
"unqualified"  to  devote  the  many  hours 
of  volunteer  service  I  have  happily  given 
over  the  years. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  made  a  very 
sfjecial  and  invaluable  contribution  to 
their  country,  a  contribution  which  has 
been  applauded  around  the  world.  But,  so 
too  have  thousands  of  seniors,  youth, 
men  and  women  who  have  given  their 
time  and  talents  here  at  home. 

As  a  semiautonomous  organization 
within  ACTION,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
hais  been  given  increased  fiexibUity  to 
deal  with  the  special  administrative  and 
personnel  problems  sometimes  associ- 
ated with  volunteers  working  in  other 
countries. 

As  you  know,  volunteerism  is  a  priority 
concern  for  me.  I  believe  strongly  that 
volunteers  have  been  the  traditional 
backbone  of  human  relations  in  this 
country  both  on  a  domestic  and  on  an 
international  level.  To  faction  the  cause 
of  volunteerism  within  itself  would  only, 
in  my  mind,  serve  to  weaken  an  effort 
to  which  we  should  be  devoting  increas- 
ing strength  and  encouragement.* 


S.  255,  THE  PATENT  TERM  RESTO- 
RATION ACT   (H.R.  1937) 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  S.  255, 
the  Patent  Term  Restoration  Act  (H.R. 
19371.  is  presently  being  considered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  A  clarifi- 
cation is  needed  to  help  those  patent- 
holders  subjected  to  invalid  tests  and  lit- 
igation outside  the  normal  regulatory 
review  period  covered  in  this  legislation. 

This  class  of  patentholders  would  not 
receive  the  same  equity  as  those  who 
obtain  their  licenses  in  the  normal  course 
of  business.  Rather,  they  lose  additional 
patent  life  due  to  the  exercise  of  their 
administrative  legal  rights.  I  raised  a 
preliminary  question  about  this  issue  of 
"trigger  provisions" /time  extension  at 
our  Senate  hearing  on  April  30,  1981.  but 
not  feel  it  was  adequately  answered. 

In  the  course  of  applying  for  licenses, 
the  regulatory  agencies  require  patent- 
holders  to  provide  proof  of  efficacy  and 
safety.  They  require  patentholders  to 
test  their  products  and  they  also  conduct 
their  own  agency  research.  Many  times 
agencies  contract  out  to  private  re- 
searchers because  they  lack  in-house 
specialization  or  equipment.  In  the  proc- 
ess, they  remain  fully  aware  of  the  time 


limitations  placed  on  the  patents  of  their 
applicant  licensees. 

Businesses  normally  try  to  obtain  li- 
censes at  the  beginning  of  their  patent- 
life  period,  allowing  for  a  full  17-year 
marketing  cycle. 

Since  most  applications  are  filed  dur- 
ing the  patent  pending  stage  in  the 
normal  regtilatory  review  period,  only  a 
few  years  of  patent  life  are  used.  The 
right  to  patent  usually  comes  along  at 
the  same  time  the  license  is  approved. 
This  is  a  normal  and  prudent  business 
practice.  However,  when  one  has  to  ex- 
ercise their  administrative/legal  rights 
due  to  agency  fault,  then  most  of  the 
patent  life  is  consumed  as  the  licensees 
seek  equity. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  clarifying 
language  with  regard  to  such  invalid 
agency  tests  from  patent  holders  exercis- 
ing their  lawful  administrative  and  legal 
rights  be  included  in  this  legislation. 
That  language,  which  I  am  now  present- 
ing to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Courts  and  Civil  Liberties  is  to 
correct  this  gap. 

A  second  problem  is  how  to  grant 
time  equity  for  those  applicants  who 
came  into  the  regulatory  review  period 
pipeline  many  years  ago  and  are  still 
engaged  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  their 
administrative/legal  rights.  If  this  legis- 
lation passes  in  its  present  form,  they 
would  only  have  a  year  or  two  of  redress 
and  no  normal  marketing  period.  This  is 
not  in  conformity  with  the  intent  of 
this  legislation. 

I  propose  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion be  amended  to  add  language  allow- 
ing for  an  exception  "that  such  addi- 
tional time  shall  be  granted  to  include 
that  period  of  time  lost  from  patent  life 
due  to  agency  fault."  I  feel  these  minor 
changes  in  S.  255— H.R.  1937— would  re- 
store equity  to  this  class  of  patent  hold- 
ers I  feel  are  not  presently  covered.  I  will 
work  with  the  final  stages  of  this  legis- 
lation to  insure  it  is  amended  properly 
or  clarified  to  my  satisfaction. 

I  bring  this  to  your  attention  because 
there  have  been  numerous  challenges  to 
agency  testing  procedures  through  the 
years.  They  have  had  to  be  initiated  by 
regulated  licensees  who  sincerely  felt 
and  could  prove  the  agency  was  at  fault 
in  denying  them  a  license  or  conducting 
a  test.  I  personally  know  of  an  Iowa 
firm  which  is  involved  with  such  a  prob- 
lem with  invalid  agency  tests  and  are 
now  losing  most  of  their  patent  life  as 
they  pursue  their  lawful  administrative/ 
legal  rights.  I  feel  such  people  should  be 
compensated  and  that  this  action  would 
not  be  a  windfall,  but  equity.* 


SAMUEL  T.  CURRIN:  U.S.  ATTORNEY 
FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday, 
September  28,  1981.  Samuel  T.  Currin 
took  his  oath  of  office  as  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  eastern  district  of  North 
Carolina.  Sam  was  presented  to  the  court 
for  his  swearing  in  by  his  former  em- 
ployer and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina,  Senator  Helms. 


Mr.  President.  I  have  here  a  copy  of 
Senator  Helms'  remarks  at  the  cere- 
mony, and  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Senator  Jesse  Helms  Preseitts  Saicuel  T. 

Currin  for  Swearing  in  as  the  U.S.  At- 
torney for  the  Eastern  District  of  North 

Carolina 

Senator  Hclms.  Your  honor.  I  am  delighted 
to  be  here.  I  was  thinking,  sitting  there,  that 
in  recent  weeks  I  have  bad  a  more  than  un- 
common relationship  with  members  of  the 
Judiciary.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
the  new  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
And  prior  to  that.  Mrs.  Helms  and  I  had  din- 
ner with  a  few  other  friends,  with  the  out- 
going Justice,  Potter  Stewart,  who  I  believe 
is  well  known  to  both  distinguished  presid- 
ing Judges  here  this  morning. 

I   heard   a   toast   that   I   will   share   with 
the    court.    It    went    something    like    this: 
.  .  here's  to  Potter  Stewart,  whose  chivalry 
can't  be  beat,  the  only  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice in  history  to  give  a  lady  his  seat." 

At  the  outset,  I  would  pay  my  respects  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  Judges  Dupree 
and  Brltt  and  thank  them  for  the  privilege 
of  presenting  to  this  court  a  splendid  young 
man  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  admiration 
and  affection — Sam  Currln — whom  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  nominated  and 
the  United  States  Senate  wUl  shortly  confirm 
to  serve  as  U.S.  District  Attorney  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina. 

Sam,  of  course,  really  needs  no  Introduc- 
tion to  this  court.  He  is  no  stranger  to  It. 
Prior  to  his  coining  to  Washington  to  serve 
ably  as  my  associate  in  the  legislative  field. 
Sam  Currln  served  as  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
in  this  district.  He  is  therefore  a  young  man 
with  broad  experience  smd  understanding  of 
the  duties  he  today  is  undertaking. 

Your  honors,  to  say  that  Sam  will  be 
missed  would  be  an  understatement.  He  Is 
completely  dedicated  to  the  restoration  of 
America's  values  and  principles.  Moreover, 
be  possesses  enthusltism  and  conviction  and 
an  innate  sense  of  duty  and  honor.  He 
served  well  in  Washington.  He  will  serve  well 
here. 

And  I  would  mention  to  my  friends  Judge 
Dupree  and  Judge  Brltt  that  Sam  has  told 
me  on  many  occasions  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  holds  both  of  you.  and  that  he 
looks  forward  to  working  with  you.  And  I 
am  confident  that  you.  In  turn,  will  enjoy 
your  relationship  with  him  as  well. 

As  has  been  Indicated  here  this  morning. 
Sam  was  reared  in  Granville  County,  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Currin.  who  have 
already  been  recognized.  I  believe  Sam's 
brother  has  not  been  recognized.  And  for 
the  life  of  me.  I  can't  remember  his  first 
name.  He  is  the  handsome  young  man  in  the 
uniform.  I  suggest  that  he  stand  to  be  rec- 
ognized. 

Sam  attended  Wake  Forest  University, 
where  he  was  graduated  cum  laude  in  1971. 
He  received  his  law  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  In  1974. 
He  also  has  done  graduate  study  at  George- 
town University  Law  Center  in  Washington. 

But  his  greatest  accomplishment  Is  that 
he  is  married  to  the  former  Margaret  Louise 
Person  of  Oxford.  She  has  already  been  rec- 
ognized, but  I  want  her  to  stand  again.  I 
have  a  purpose : 

Margaret  served  as  legislative  director  for 
Senator  John  Tower  of  Texas  until  this  past 
July.  She  was  appointed  assistant  dean  and 
assistant  professor  at  the  Campbell  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law.  In  meeting  with  Judge 
Dupree  this  morning,  we  agreed  that  that  wUl 
probably  create  the  greatest  influx  of  law 
students  at  Campbell  University  In  history. 

Sam  and  Margaret  reside  now  in  Raleigh, 
where  they  have  resumed  tbelr  active  mem- 
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berehlp  as  k  part  of  the  church  faoilly  at 
Hayes  Bartofa  Baptist  Church. 

Now.  a  few  personal  words  about  Sam 
Currtn:  It  B  my  Judgment  that  Sam  pos- 
sesses the  qualities  and  ability  which  are  In- 
dispensable Ifor  one  entrusted  with  the  sen- 
sitive and  tremendously  important  position 
of  United  Stktes  attorney. 

Oyer  a  p«rlod  of  years  I  have  personally 
observed  th !  high  ethical  standards  which 
this  young  man  has  set  for  himself.  He  is 
unfailingly  I  lonest.  He  Is  completely  fair  and 
straightforward  In  his  dealings  with  others. 
His  principles  and  his  convictions  are  un- 
shakable. 

Now.  wltu  the  court's  indulgence,  at  this 
point  I  woul  d  speak  directly  to  Sam.  Tou  and 
I  know  that  enormous  challenges  and  prob- 
lems awalc  you  In  this  new  endeavor:  the 
growing  crUls  involving  drugs,  fraud  ag'iinst 
the  government,  corruption  within  the  gov- 
ernment, fo<  id  stamps,  all  the  rest  of  it.  These 
things  must  be  brought  under  control. 

And  I  woi;  Id  say  to  the  court  that  it  should 
be  mentlon<!d — and  It  should  be  mentioned 
to  Sam  for  his  consideration — that  I  share 
the  concern  that  so  many  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens feel  about  the  growing  drug  trafficking 
on  North  Cirolina's  coast.  I  am  gratified  to 
know.  Sam.  that  you  have  already  publicly 
Identified  tliis  problem  as  a.  if  not  the,  top 
priority  for  attention  in  and  by  your  office. 

I  comme$d  you.  because  drugs  are  dis- 
rupting our]  schools.  There  is  a  festering  at- 
mosphere b^lng  created  that  can  benefit  only 
organized  cilme.  And  I  have  met  wi^b  count- 
less citlzen4  and  organized  groups  and  par- 
ents and  coiimunlty  leaders  and  law  enforce- 
ment officii  Is  throughout  our  state  about 
this  problem. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  overstate  the 
intensity  o  the  concern  of  the  people  of 
North  Carol  Ina  about  it.  There  is  unanimous 
agreement  ;hat  strong  and  effective  action 
must  be  taken  and  taken  now  throughout 
the  eastern  district. 

And  I  pie  Ige  to  you.  Sam.  and  to  the  court 
and  to  all  engaged  in  law  enforcement  my 
total  coopeiation. 

So  Sam.  [  would  say  again  that  you  are 
going  to  ne  missed  in  Washington  by  all 
of  us  who  t  ave  known  you  and  worked  with 
you.  Tou  w  11  no  longer  be  walking  onto  the 
Sentae  floo-  to  assist  in  the  enactment  of 
legislation.  And  I  kind  of  hope  that  you  will 
miss  that. 

Prom  thli  point  on,  you  will  be  playing 
a  vital  role  In  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
of  this  grea  t  nation. 

So  with  :he  court's  indulgence,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  td  present  to  this  distinguished 
court  a  fin  t  young  American  whose  ability 
and  dedication  have  been  recognized  by  the 
President  or  the  United  States  and.  In  fact, 
by  all  who  1  :now  him.  On  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  Is  n  ,y  honor  to  present  the  Honorable 
8am  Currlii.  And,  in  doing  so.  I  Join  thU 
court  in  wii  thing  him  every  success. 

Ladles  aid  gentlemen,  the  new  United 
States  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
North  Carolina.  Sam  Currln.# 


world  of  cowardly  acts — like  the  one 
that  yesterday  took  his  life — Anwar  Sa- 
dat was  a  man  of  courage. 

Mr.  Sadat's  accomplishments  were 
many.  He  fought  for  the  liberation  of 
his  people.  He  worked  so  that  his  people 
could  live  in  peace.  He  dedicated  his  life 
for  the  preservation  of  civilized  virtues. 
Perhaps,  the  greatest  gift  he  gave  us, 
however,  was  hope — hope  that  the  world, 
like  Israel  and  Egypt,  might  at  last  live 
in  peace.  In  the  end  he  died  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  destroy  that  hope. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  lost  a  very 
great  man.  But  let  us  not  lose  hope. 
Rather,  let  us  dedicate  ourselves  once 
again  to  the  cause  of  peace,  the  cause 
for  which  Anwar  Sadat  gave  up  his  life. 
And  while  ones  thoughts  and  prayers  go 
out  to  Mr.  Sadat's  family  and  the  Egyp- 
tian people,  let  us  recall  the  words  of 
WinstCHi  Churchill: 

To  die  at  the  height  of  a  man's  career,  the 
highest  moment  of  his  effort  here  In  this 
world,  universally  honored  and  admired,  to 
die  while  great  issues  are  still  commanding 
the  whole  of  his  interest,  to  be  taken  from 
us  at  a  moment  when  he  could  already  see 
ultimate  success  In  view — Is  not  the  most 
unenviable  of  fates.# 


PRES IDENT  ANWAR  SADAT 

•  Mr.  QU^YLE.  Mr.  President,  in  Anwar 
Sadat  thqre  died  one  of  the  greatest 
friends  Aiierlca  has  ever  known  and  one 
of  the  greiatest  champions  of  peace  the 
world  has!  ever  known.  His  loss  is  im- 
measurabl 

Anwar  Sadat  exemplified  those  virtues 
that  the  i^orld  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
20th  century  seems  to  have  discarded.  In 
a  world  with  too  few  heroes,  Anwar  Sa- 
dat was  a  hero.  In  a  world  with  too  much 
violence  apd  hate,  Anwar  Sadat  was  a 
man  of  p^ce.  In  a  world  of  expediency. 
Anwar  Sa^at  was  a  man  of  vision.  In  a 


DEATH  OP  ANWAR  SADAT 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
Egypt,  the  world,  and  the  prospects  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  have  suffered  a 
serious  blow  with  the  tragic  death  of 
Anwar  Sadat.  Seldom  in  living  memory 
has  a  single  statesman  labored  so  long 
and  so  hard  for  peace.  His  historic  trip  to 
Israel  was  a  bold  gamble  that  few  polit- 
ical leaders  would  have  been  willing  to 
take.  Indeed,  President  Sadat  suffered 
rejection  and  ostracism  from  the  "hard- 
liners" in  the  Arab  world.  Undaunted, 
Sadat  continued  to  devote  his  time  and 
energy  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Camp  David  peace  process.  De^ite  the 
many  obstacles  that  arose  with  Israel  in 
the  course  of  this  process.  Sadat  never 
lost  his  faith  in  the  ultimate  goal — peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  Israeli  leaders  came 
to  trust  Sadat  and  hold  him  in  high 
esteem — a  relationship  not  seen  before 
in  Israeli-Arab  relations.  Even  Sadat's 
enemies  were  forced  to  admire  his  cour- 
age and  steadfastness. 

We  are  faced  with  a  void  that  it  is  difQ- 
cult  to  foresee  being  filled  with  anyone 
of  President  Sadat's  dedication  and  world 
prestige.  The  peace  process  in  the  Middle 
East  has  lost  its  most  effective  proponent. 
Under  these  foreboding  circumstances, 
the  United  States  must  redouble  its  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
area.  Anwar  Sadat  led  the  way;  now  we 
must  follow  his  footsteps.* 


WHERE  I  STAND 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  last  Sun- 
day one  of  Nevada's  distinguished  news- 
paper publishers.  Hank  Greenspun  of  the 
Las  Vegas  Sun,  wrote  a  most  provocative 
"Where  I  Stand  "  column  bearing  on  the 
Jewish  New  Year  and  its  ramifications 
for  the  proposed  sale  of  AW  ACS  radar 
planes  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Because  this 
timely  column  sheds  light  on  matters  of 
high  controversy  now  before  the  Senate, 


I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  recommend  that  my  colleagues 
read  Mr.  Greenspun °s  words  and  consider 
the  arguments  he  has  succinctly  put 
forth. 

The  article  follows: 

"Wheu:  I  Stamd" 
(By  Hank  Oreenspun) 

Sound  of  the  ram's  horn,  there  Is  betrayal 
in  the  air. 

The  blowing  of  the  Shofar,  the  ram's  horn 
at  the  start  of  Rosh  Hashana  marks  the  ten 
days  of  Penitence  ending  in  Yom  Klppur.  the 
Day  of  Atonement. 

It  Is  the  holiest  day  of  the  year  for  Jews 
everywhere  and  is  regarded  as  the  day  of 
Judgment  for  the  entire  world,  when  the  fate 
of  each  person  for  the  coming  year  is  en- 
scribed  In  the  Book  of  Life. 

The  blowing  of  the  horn  at  the  start  of 
the  holiday  is  in  the  nature  of  an  alarm — to 
alert  the  worshipper  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
and  it  can't  be  put  olT  any  longer — Just  as 
the  blowing  of  the  Shofar  was  an  alarm  for 
the  biblical  tribes  of  Israel  In  the  desert  to 
warn  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

The  ram's  horn  sounded  on  Yom  Klppur, 
1973,  In  synagogues  throughout  Israel.  It  was 
a  warning  that  Egypt.  Syria.  Iraq  and  Jordan 
were  amassed  on  Israel's  borders  ready  to 
attack. 

Israel's  leaders,  alerted  by  Its  Intelligence 
agency,  knew  almost  to  the  minute  the  time 
of  attack  and  the  strength  of  the  potential 
onslaught.  Israel  went  wrong  In  Its  belief 
that  no  nation  could  be  so  perfidious  as  to 
attack  another  on  its  holiest  day. 

The  soldiers  were  not  disturbed  In  their 
prayers  In  the  houses  of  worship  and  the 
elderly  reservists  manning  the  borders  were 
slaughtered  as  the  Arabs  launched  tank  at- 
tacks that  outnumbered  all  the  tanks  In 
World  War  II  at  least  ten  times. 

It  was  with  almost  superhuman  courage 
and  fighting  skill  that  Israel  turned  the  tide, 
and  her  armies  were  within  a  few  hours  of 
time  of  capturing  Cairo.  Damascus  and  other 
Arab  national  capitals  when  the  United 
States  through  its  ambassador,  Henry  Kiss- 
inger, called  a  halt. 

Israel  withdrew  under  a  battlefield  agree- 
ment, believing  in  the  assurances  of  our 
nation. 

In  the  beginning,  before  the  state  was 
created,  Jews  in  Palestine  sought  under  the 
present  Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  to 
drive  the  British  out  when  they  attempted 
to  intern  and  halt  landing  of  Holocaust 
refugees  on  the  shores  of  Tel  Aviv. 

Israel  risked  a  diplomatic  break  with 
Prance  when  she  bombed  the  Iraqi  reactor 
which  French  scientists  and  workers  built 
and  were  supplying  with  fissionable  material 
with  which  to  make  nuclear  bombs. 

After  the  1956  war,  the  United  States  and 
the  U.N.  guaranteed  the  Jewish  nation  that 
if  she  withdrew  from  the  Suez  Canal.  Egypt 
would  not  be  permitted  to  place  missiles 
within  10  miles  of  the  canal. 

It  was  a  matter  of  a  few  years  that  Russian 
missiles  and  planes  were  in  the  Suez  region 
in  the  total  violation  of  the  U.N.  pact.  It 
took  another  war  In  1967  when  Israeli  pilots 
shot  Russian  Migs  and  Russian  pilots  down — 
the  first  country  to  shoot  Russians  out  of 
the  air  since  World  War  n — and  in  the  proc- 
ess destroyed  the  missiles  and  captured  the 
entire  Slnal. 

Israel  has  no  choice.  It  must  defeat  Its 
enemy.  It  is  known  as  Ahm  Ylsrael  Chal, 
Israel  will  live. 

It  Is  a  pact  that  was  made  with  the  blood 
and  ashes  of  millions  of  Jews  that  never 
again  will  there  be  a  holocaust. 

Never  again  will  Jews  be  without  a 
homeland. 

It  Is  now  Yom  Klppur  eve,  1981. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  Just 
sent  a  request  to  the  Congress  to  approve  the 
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AW  ACS  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia,  one  of  Israel's 
relentless  enemies  and  the  chief  source  of 
funds,  along  with  Libya's  Khadafy,  for  the 
PLO  and  other  anarchist  groups,  which  not 
only  terrorize  Israel  but  most  democratic  na- 
tions. Including  the  Vatican.  The  Saudis  have 
now  announced  they  will  underwrite  an 
Islamic  bomb.  Against  whom? 

The  United  States  has  been  the  only  friend 
and  aUy  of  the  state  of  Israel,  even  though 
some  of  Its  leaders  have  betrayed  the  Jewish 
nation  in  the  past.  Israel  Is  the  only  true 
friend  and  reliable  partner  of  our  country. 

Now  the  U.S.  is  considering  providing  Its 
most  sophisticated,  highly  secret  AWACS 
plains  to  an  unstable  nation  whose  leaders, 
less  than  a  year  ago,  were  ready  to  flee  their 
country  when  terrorists  took  over  a  Mosque 
at  Mecca. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  ample  reason  and  prec- 
edent for  turning  down  the  sale.  The  AWACS 
represent  the  latest  in  American  technology, 
and  many  Senators  feel  that  by  selling  to  the 
Saudis,  we  risk  the  danger  of  the  plane  fall- 
lag  Into  the  hands  of  the  Soviets.  The  so- 
phisticated U.S.  planes  and  equipment  that 
were  sold  to  the  Shah  of  Iran  are  now  In  the 
hands  of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini — and  pos- 
sibly others  including  Marxists. 

The  President  and  his  men  are  telling  the 
Congress  that  if  the  U.S.  doesn't  sell  the 
AWACS,  the  British  will  furnish  their  sophis- 
ticated spy  plane,  the  Nlmrod,  to  the  oll-rlch 
nation. 

The  Saudis  have  implied  they  might  turn 
to  Russia  for  help. 

Let  the  British,  the  Frencb  and  the  Rus- 
sians sell  to  Israel's  enemies,  because  Israel 
could  deal  with  these  nations  and  their 
fighting  machines.  She  will  have  no  reluc- 
tance to  shoot  them  down  under  the  law 
of  Ahm  Ylsrael  Obal. 

The  United  States  should  place  Israel  in 
this  position  because  there  is  no  way  Jewish 
pilots  would  shoot  American  planes  and 
pilots  out  of  the  Middle  East  skies. 

It  would  be  a  very  unfair  betrayal  because 
Israel  will  be  the  only  one  facing  grave  peril. 

The  House  of  Representatives  wlU  over- 
whelmingly reject  the  sale.  The  vote  will  be 
close  In  the  Senate  with  the  i>osslbillty  that 
one  vote  could  make  the  difference. 

What  U.S.  senator  will  close  the  pages  of 
the  Book  of  Life  on  Israel  on  this  eve  of 
Yom  Klppur?  What  U.S.  Senator  or  high  offi- 
cial of  our  nation  will  decree  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  will  not  have  their  names  In- 
scribed funong  the  living,  on  this,  the  hcrilest 
day  of  their  year? 

Who  will  live  and  who  will  die  sbould  not 
be  the  decision  of  any  mortal  being,  even 
though  it  be  the  I>resldent  of  the  U.S. 

Ahm  Ylsrael  Chal.  Israel  shall  live.  It  Is 
written  in  the  blood  at  the  Holocaust. 

It  Is  with  much  gratitude  and  pride  In  ttae 
good  sense  of  the  American  congress  that 
we  wish  our  readei^  of  the  Hebrew  faith  and 
all  people  and  nations  of  goodwill,  may  your 
names  be  inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Life  at 
the  sounding  of  the  Shofar.  and  may  it  be 
a  peaceful  and  blessed  year  for  ail. 

L'Shana  Tovah!  m 


LABOR    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    NU- 
CLEAR AND  COAL  POWERPLANTS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  a  major  de- 
bate over  the  future  of  nuclear  power 
in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  issues 
that  is  always  central  in  this  debate  is 
the  question  of  jobs.  Some  have  argued 
that  we  must  continue  to  build  nuclear 
powerplants  in  greater  and  greater  num- 
bers in  spite  of  their  enormous  risks 
because  of  the  need  to  create  new  jobs. 
Because  of  my  longstanding  commit- 
ment to  a  full  employment  economy,  I 
asked  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic 


Committee  to  prepare  a  report  compar- 
ing the  labor  requirement  for  building 
and  operating  a  1,000-megawatt  nuclear 
and  a  coal-fired  powerplant.  I  should 
like  to  have  printed  m  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  a  copy  of  that  study. 

The  study  shows  that  building  a  new 
coal  plant  will  result  in  63  percent  more 
jobs  than  building  a  nuclear  powerplant. 
America  has  over  400  years  of  coal.  I 
believe  that  it  should  be  the  central  goal 
of  U.S.  energy  policy  to  increase  research 
and  development  efforts  in  that  area  so 
that  we  can  be  assured  that  we  can  burn 
coal  cleanly  and  efiQciently.  A  strategy 
relying  on  using  coal  to  meet  our  elec- 
trical requirements  in  an  environmen- 
tally soimd  fashion  would  do  the  most 
to  create  jobs  in  the  American  economy. 

The  study  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Labob  Requirements  fok  Nvcleak  and  Coal 

Powerplants 

introduction 

This  study  Is  a  comparison  of  the  labor 
requirements  of  coal  and  nuclear  power  sys- 
tems. In  each  case,  the  estimates  are  taken 
directly  or  extrapolated  from  government  or 
industry  sources.  Comparison  of  the  total  re- 
quirements of  a  1.000  MWe  coal  or  nuclear 
power  plant  calculated  over  the  facility's 
lifetime  indicates  that  coal  power  will  result 
in  63  percent  higher  labor  requirements  than 
a  nuclear  power  plant. 

The  study  examines  the  construction  and 
operation  of  1.000  MWe  single  unit  power 
plants  run  at  a  75  percent  capacity  factor. 
The  labor  used  to  construct  the  mining  and 
processing  facilities  In  the  fuel  cycle,  and  the 
annual  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
power  plant  are  also  examined.  Although  the 
construction  labor  Is  higher  for  nuclear 
power  plants,  the  labor  required  for  all  other 
phases  of  the  power  system  is  higher  for  coal 
than  for  nuclear. 

OVERALL  COMPARISON  OF  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
POWERPLANTS  (MAN-YEARS) 


Activity 


Nuclear 


Cul 


Construction  ol  sin|le  unit  powerplant. .  10, 343. 7  S,  647.  S 

Construction  of  fuel  cycle  fKilities 170.8  SS7.  8 

ToUl  construction 10,514.5  6,205.3 

Total  operation  and  maintenance  re- 
quirements for  30  yr ' 15,945.0  36,840.0 

Total  requirements  tor  construc- 
tion and  30-yr  operation 26, 459. 5  43, 045. 3 


construction  requirements  for 
powerphnts 

The  powerplants  were  assumed  to  be  single 
units  with  each  plant  using  coollrg  towers. 
A  basic  construction  labor  rate  of  8.8  man 
hrs./kwe  was  assumed  for  a  coal  plant 
equipped  with  scrubbers  to  meet  emission 
standards.  The  bsislc  rate  for  the  nuclear 
plant  was  considerably  higher.  IS  man  hrs./ 
kwe,  since  construction  costs  for  nuclear 
plants  have  risen  sharply  in  the  past  ten 
years.  Nuclear  powerplants  that  are  pres- 
ently under  construction  have  a  rate  varying 
from  13  to  18  man  hrs./kwe.  so  this  basic 
rate  (15  man  hrs./kwe)  is  reasonable.' 

No  allowance  was  made  for  work  delays 
due  to  strikes,  shipment  delays,  bad  weather, 
etc.  'The  results  are  summarized  below  and 
given  in  more  detail  In  Appendix  A. 

Nuclear  Coal 


Construction  labor ..•9,253.7  '4,542.5 

Supervision «340.0  '681.0 

Arcliltect  and  enilneers '750.0  '424.0 

ToUl 10,343.7  5.647.5 


It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures  are 
averages  based  on  productivity  figures  from 
powerplants  built  in  widely  varying  areas. 
Productivity  rates  vary  greatly  between  dif- 
ferent regions  and  even  different  projects. 

CONSTRUCTION    LABOR    rOR    PACtLITIES    REQUIRRD 
BT    POWERPLANTS 

Besides  building  the  powerplant,  construc- 
tion labor  is  required  to  build  the  various 
facilities  that  are  necessary  to  provide  the 
fuel  for  the  powerplant.  Both  the  uranium 
and  the  coal  plants  require  the  construction 
of  surface  and  underground  mines,  although 
more  coal  comes  from  underground  mines 
than  uranium. 

More  mines  are  required  for  the  coal  plant, 
but  the  uranium  fuel  cycle  requires  exten- 
sive facilities  for  conversion,  enrichment, 
fabrication,  etc.  The  following  labor  esti- 
mates are  that  portion  of  the  total  labor 
requirement  for  these  facilities  which  U  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  fuel  requirements  for 
one  1,000  MWe  plant  operating  at  75  percent 
capacity  for  30  years  of  operation.  Thirty 
years  is  the  average  lifetime  assumed  for 
powerplants.  Mines  are  assumed  to  have  20- 
year  lifetimes.  Uranium  enrichment  faculties 
are  assumed  to  have  30-year  lifetimes. 

CONSTRUCTION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  FUEL  CYCLE  FACIL- 
ITIES REQUIRED  BY  30-YR  OPERATION  OF  1,000  MWe 
POWERPUNTS 

II  n  person-yearsi 


Type  of  lalwr 

Strip 
mine 

Deep 
mine 

Enrid>- 

MMt 

Nuclear:' 

Entlneerinj 

Field  supervision 

Unskilled 

Skilled  manual _. 

6.3 

3.8 

4.1 

18.3 

12.2 
7.8 
7.1 

37.2 

24.1 

9.2 

35.9 

37.3 

Total 

23.5 

64.3 

106-5 

Coal:> 

Eniineerint 

Field  supervision 

12.8 
4i3 
21.5 
190.2 

80.6  .. 

78.9  .. 

32.6  .. 

365.7  .. 

Unskilled 

Skilled  manual 

Total 

266.8 

557.8  .. 

Taking  underground  mines  as  the 
case  and  combining  both  mine  and  enrich- 
ment parts  of  the  uranium  cycle  we  arrive 
at  labor  requirements  of: 


Cateiory 


Nuclear  Coal 


Construction 117.5  398.3 

Field  supervision 17.0  78  9 

Eniineerint 36.3  8o!6 

Total ITol  557.8 

ANNI7AL    OPERATING   LABOB   RBQUIXEMXim 

In  addition  to  constructing  the  power- 
plants  and  support  facilities,  labor  Is  also 
necessary  to  operating  the  powerplants.  The 
respective  operating  power  requirements  are 
listed  below. 

OPERATION    AND    MAINTENANCE    OF    POWERPLANTS 
lln  person-yearsI 


Cateiory 

Nuclear  • 

Ca*l» 

Administration  and  technical 

39 

ss 

Operators 

Maintenance  men 

52 

39 

M 
49 

Total 

130 

158 

Annual  fuel  cycle  labor  requirements 

Due  to  the  differences  in  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  supply  fuel  to  the  two  types  o* 
plants,  the  data  will  be  treated  separately. 

The  numbers  represent  the  numt>er  of 
full-time  Jobs  that  are  necessary  to  supply 
the  fuel  for  one  plant  for  one  year's  opera- 
tion. 
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incLEAs  run,  ctclk  " 


Mining 
BlUUng 
Converslolk 
E^nrlchmei  it 
Pabrlcatlo  a 
Transport  itlon 


Total 


1000    MWii 
would  need 

Mining 
dustry-wtde 
account 
mines 


plant   at   7S   percent  capacity 
million  tons  of  coal  per  year." 
totals  were  computed  from  the  In- 
average  productivity  taking  Into 
strip  mining  and  underground 


boti 


i»al 


Mining 
Cleaning 
Transportat  on : 
RaU  .. 
Barge 


Total 


Although  a  higher  labor  requirement  In 
the  construction  of  a  nuclear  powerplant  Is 
shown,  cons  deration  of  the  entire  fuel  cycle 
shows  that  nuclear  powerplants  are  likely  to 
lead  to  fewe  r  Jobs  than  coal  fired  plants. 

The  entlM  fuel  cycle  if  a  coal  powered  elec- 
tric general  ng  facility  creates  substantially 
more  emplorment  than  the  construction  of 
a  nuclear  ppwered  electric  plant. 

APPENDIX  A 
CONSTAUCTiAn  labor  for  1.000  MWe  POWERPLANTS 


Tra<>e 


Asbestos  urarheri  .. 

BoilermakefS  ..}. 

Carpenters... 

Concrete  finisher  .. 

Electiiciins.. 

Iron  workers... 4.-. 

Laborers 

Millwrights... 
Operating  engineers. 

Painters 

Pipefitters- . . 
Sheet  metal  worl^rs. 
Truckdrivets.. 


SubtoUI... 
Site  supervision 
Design  engineer] 
draftsmen,  etc 


Total,  com  (ruction 


» The  tota 
qulrements 
multiplying 
by  30.  It  sh(>uld 
do  not 
was  held 
total  annuifl 
Comparison 


refle  ;t 


Activity 


Total 


*Dr.   WUilam 
Constructlo  1 
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169 

46 

8 

32 

34-103 

84 

401.6 


COAL    rXTKL    CYCLE 


i»986 
"19 

66 


1,070 


CONCLUSION 


LWR  nu- 
clear 
plant  > 


Coal 

steam 

turbine ' 


Percent 
of  LWR 


150.1 

333.0 
1, 070. 4 

112.0 
1,511.9 

785.4 

1,  495.  2 
209.3 
592.4 
238.2 

2,  375. 6 
126.5 
253.7 


147.8 
686.3 
384.6 

44.9 
839.9 
372.5 
553.5 
134.8 
321.3 

38.1 
856.8 

71.1 

90.9 


98.0 
206.0 
36 
40 
55 
47 
37 
64 
54 
16 

36.0 
56.0 
36.0 


architects, 


9,  253. 7 
'340.0 


4,  542. 5 
1681.0 


•  750. 0       •  424. 0 


10,  343.  7      5,  547.  5 


N(  TES     AND    ASSUMPTIONS 


operation  and  maintenance  re- 
for  30  years  were  estimated  by 
the  total   annual  requirements 
be  noted  that  these  figures 
changes  in  productivity,  as  it 
for  this  calculation.  The 
requirements  are: 
of  OTteration  and  maintenance 
labor  requirem.ents 
(Person  hours] 


cc  ostant 


partment  of  Labor,  used  these  construction 
labor  rates  In  the  DOL  study  of  note  3. 

'Forecast  of  Labor  Requirements  to  Con- 
struct Nuclear  and  Coal  Fired  Powerplants, 
Construction  Labor  Demand  System.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  December  1980. 

« Project  Independence  Task  Force  Report, 
Nuclear  Energy,  p.  III-5. 

'-  Site  supervision  for  coal  plant  is  taken  as 
15  percent  of  the  required  craft  labor  as  In 
Project  Independence  Task  Force  Report, 
Facilities,  p.  VII-78. 

'  Data  for  a  900  MWe  coal  plant  was  taken 
and  scaled  up  by  a  factor  of  10/9,  assuming 
linear  dependence  for  a  steam  turbine  plant. 
Project  Independence  Task  Force  Report, 
Facilities,  p.  Vn-87. 

•  Evaluation  of  Conventional  Power  Sys- 
tems, Energy  &  Resources  Oroup.  EKQ  75-7 
July  1975.  pp.  150  and  155.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.  California. 

"  See  note  7,  pp.  113  and  117. 

"  Proposed  Final  Environmental  Impact 
i>tatement—LMFBR  v.  IV.  p.  10.2-2. 

<"  Data  for  a  700  MWe  plant  was  scaled  up 
by  a  factor  of  10/7.  see  note  6  p.  VII-34. 

i^Flgxires  for  mining,  milling,  conversion, 
enrichment,  fabrication  are  supplied  by 
"Technology  Characterizations:  Environmen- 
tal Information  Handbook."  U.S.  Department 
of  Einergy.  June  1980.  The  figure  for  trans- 
portation is  supplied  by  Sandia  National 
Laboratories.  In  determining  the  total  labor 
for  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  the  median  point 
of  the  figure  for  fabrication,  63.5.  was  used. 

>*  Supplied  by  Mr.  Larry  Prete  of  Electric 
Power  Statistics.  Department  of  Energy. 
Tons  of  coal  required  for  a  1000  MWe  plant 
operating  at  a  75  percent  capacity  factor. 
Assuming  8,760  hours  per  year:  8.760  x  1000  = 
8.760.000;  8,760,000  X  75  =  6,670,000.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  ton  of  coal  is  required  per 
MWe  hour.  Thus  a  1000  MWe  coal  plant  re- 
quires 3  million  tons  of  coal  per  year. 

>'  Productivity  estimates  were  supplied  by 
the  National  Coal  Association:  in  1979  for 
deep  mining  7.9  tons  per  man  per  day.  for 
strip  mining  24.8  tons  per  man  per  day,  for 
the  Industrial  average  13.4  tons  per  man  per 
day.  Average  days  worked  per  year  for  under- 
ground. 225.  for  surface,  230.  the  weighted 
average  is  227  man  dajrs  per  year,  the  in- 
dustry average  is  3045  tons  of  coal  per  man 
year  and  this  divided  into  the  plant's  re- 
quirement is  985  man  years. 

"See  note  7,  p.  113. 

'  ■  Over  70  percent  of  coal  used  by  utilities 
goes  by  rail  so  unit  trains  are  assumed.  Data 
is  taken  from  Project  Independence  Task 
Force  Report,  Transportation,  Vol.  I.  Rail — 
p.  II-7.  Most  efficient  system  is  unit  trains. 
hauling  6000  tons  with  a  crew  of  two  brake- 
men,  one  engineer  and  one  conductor,  aver- 
age trip  in  1072  was  283  miles.  P.  IV-23 
Average  cycle  time  for  unit  train  to  utilities 
Is  8  days,  with  a  240  day  work  year  and  8 
day  trip,  66  men  are  required  to  ship  3  mil- 
lion tons.  BAROE,  p.  V-16  average  tons,  1 
barge  =  1500.  average  barge  1  tow  boat  =  15. 
p.  V-21  average  round  trlp  =  28  days  (In- 
cluding time  through  locks,  loading,  un- 
loading). Assuming  a  5  man  crew  for  each 
tow  boat  and  240  work  day  year,  78  men  are 
needed.9 


United  Slates  often  fail  to  recognize  the 
desperate  straits  of  so  many  millions  of 
people  elsewhere  even  as  we  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  abundance  of  our  own 
society.  Our  task  at  home  is  far  from 
complete  but  we  cannot  delay  address- 
ing the  gross  inequalities  which  per- 
meate our  international  community. 

In  human  terms,  this  gross  inequality 
means  despair,  destruction,  and  death. 
The  figures  show  that  compared  to  peo- 
ple in  more  developed  nations,  citizens 
of  poor  countries  have  a  life  expectancy 
one-third  lower,  a  nutritional  level  be- 
low minimum  standards  for  50  percent 
of  their  population  and  an  infant  mor- 
tahty  rate  eight  times  higher  than  that 
foimd  in  the  more  developed  countries. 
Surely,  a  nation  as  humane  and  as  prag- 
matic as  the  United  States  must  commit 
itself  to  addressing  these  problems. 

The  1981  Church  World  Services/ 
CROP  Washtenaw  County  Hunger  Walk 
held  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  focus  attention  on  the 
plight  of  our  unfortunate  brothers  and 
sisters  and  to  assist  those  who  lack  even 
the  most  basic  means  to  feed  themselves 
and  their  children. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  designated 
an  honorary  cochairman  of  this  seventh 
annual  hunger  walk.  As  a  people  we 
have  come  far  in  our  efforts  to  address 
human  needs  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  take  the 
next  step— to  make  sure  that  our  good 
intentioiis  produce  good  results,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.* 


Nuclear 


Coal 


Annual     op  eration      and 
maintenance   130 

Annual  ope  atlon  of  fuel 
cycle  .. 


401.6 


annual    re- 


qul  «inents 


631.6 


168 

1,070 

1,228 


FOOTNOTES 

Schriver,    Project    Director, 
Labor  Demand  System,  U.S.  De- 


STARVATION  AND  MALNUTRITION 

•  Mr.  LEVIN,  Mr.  President,  starvation 
and  malnutrition  remains  a  real  and 
growing  problem  in  the  world  as  war 
and  drought  exact  an  ever  increasing 
toll  in  such  areas  as  El  Seilvador,  Kam- 
puchea, and  Somalia. 

As  a  society,  America  has  fought  to 
reduce  the  kinds  of  disparities  which 
leave  some  without  enough  to  eat.  En- 
grossed in  our  own  problems,  we  in  the 


RECESS  UNTIL  5  P.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  5  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  4:25  p.m.,  recessed  until  5  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OfBcer  (Mr.  Baker)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baker)  .  In  my  capacity  as  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QuAYLE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
inquire,  are  we  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  morning  business  has  expired. 


EXTENSION   OP   TIME   FOR 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  not  beyond  the  hour 
of  5:40  p.m.  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF   1965 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R.  3112,  is  that 
correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  bill  that  has  been  received  froin  the 
House,  H.R.  3112. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
first  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3112)  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  effect  of 
certain  provisions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  constrained  to  object  on  the  part 
of  other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
other  matters  to  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield,  so  I  might  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  H.R.  3112  receive  a  second 
reading  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  H.R. 
3112,  having  been  read  the  first  time  and 
an  objection  having  been  heard  to  its 
second  reading  on  the  same  legislative 
day,  will  remain  at  the  desk  pending 
second  reading  on  the  next  legislative 
day. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  number  of  other  matters  to  be  dealt 
with  today. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to 
consider  a  list  of  10  nominations  re- 
ported out  by  the  Committee  on  Judici- 
ary which,  by  inadvertence,  did  not 
reach  today's  printed  calendar?  I  be- 
lieve he  has  a  copy  of  those  nominations. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, those  nominations  have  been 
cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  note  for  the 
record  that  ordinarily  the  leadership  on 
this  side  does  not  clear  nominations  for 
passage  until  they  have  been  printed  on 
the  Executive  CaJendar. 

However,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  an  effort  was  made  to  see 
that  these  names,  as  reported,  did  reach 
the  calendar  for  today.  Through  an  in- 


advertence, that  did  not  occur.  I  felt 
justified  in  asking  that  we  proceed  at 
this  time.  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  minority  leader  for  permitting  us  to 
do  so. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
go  into  executive  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  10  nominations 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  nomina- 
tions are  considered  en  bloc  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  nominations  confirmed  en  bloc  are 
as  follows : 

Lynn  H.  Duncan,  of  Georgia  to  be  UJ5. 
Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia. 

Rodney  Scott  Webb,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

George  W.  P.  Cook,  of  Vermont,  to  Ije  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Vermont. 

Melvin  E.  Jones,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Alabama 

Ralph  D.  Morgan,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana. 

John  A.  Smletanka,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Michigan 

Thomas  C.  Greene,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama. 

Leonard  R.  Gllman,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan. 

Kenneth  W.  McAllister,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district 
of  North  Carolina. 

Samuel  T.  Currln,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
North  Carolina. 

NOMINATION  OP  GEOBGE  W.  F.  COOK,  OP  VER- 
MONT. TO  BE  U.S.  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  VERMONT 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  speak  to  you  in  favor  of  the 
nomination  of  George  Wallace  Foster 
Cook  for  U.S.  attorney  for  Vermont. 
George  was  previously  U.S.  attorney  from 
1969  to  1977  and  served  with  distinction. 
From  1969  to  1973  I  was  the  States  at- 
torney for  Chittenden  County.  Vt.,  which 
includes  Burlington,  and  I  had  many  oc- 
casions to  work  with  George  on  matters 
of  common  interest.  His  competence,  his 
sense  of  cooperative  spirit,  and  his  dedi- 
cation were  conspicuous  qualities  in  all 
cases. 

George  is  a  native  Vermonter  and  was 
educated  at  Middlebury  College  before 
graduating  from  Columbia  Law  School 
and  later  obtaining  a  master  of  laws  de- 
gree from  Georgetown  Law  School. 

His  practical  experience  includes  both 
the  private  sector  and  public  service.  He 
is  a  former  corporate  attorney  and  pri- 
vate practitioner.  He  served  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  Washington  for  6 
years  prior  to  becoming  U.S.  attorney  in 
1969. 


He  has  served  in  the  Army  Air  Force 
between  1943  and  1945  and  has  served 
generously  on  professional  bodies  and 
boards,  including  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Vermont  Bar  Association  Commit- 
tee on  the  Unauthorized  Practice  of  Law. 

George  has  also  served  in  elective  of- 
fice during  six  consecutive  terms  in  the 
Vermont  Senate,  including  4  years  as 
president  pro  tempore. 

In  summary  George  Cook  has  served 
the  public  interest  with  zeal  and  honor 
during  his  professional  life  and  clearly 
merits  our  support  on  his  reappointment 
as  U.S.  attorney.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nations were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
other  names  on  the  executive  calendar, 
beginning  on  page  1  under  nominations, 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  Har- 
old E.  Shear,  and  continuing  with  all  of 
page  1  thereafter,  page  2,  and  page  3, 
including  those  nominations  placed  on. 
the  Secretary's  desk.  I  would  inquire  of 
the  minority  leader  if  these  nominations 
are  cleared  on  his  calendar  and  avail- 
able for  action  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  in  a  position  to  inform  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  the  nomi- 
nations have  been  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  just  identified  be  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc.  The  nominations  confirmed  en  bloc 
are  as  follows : 

DEPARTMENT    OF   I'RANSPORTATION 

Harold  E.  Shear,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion (new  position.) 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

James  J.  Carey,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissioner. 

Department  or  Defense 

James  R.  Ambrose,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Jay   Raymond   Sculley,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
In  the  Air  Force 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  H.  Ahmann,  406-34-1017 
FR.  U.S.  Air  Force,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066.  to 
be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  to  be 
lieutenant   general. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  rear  admirals  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  indicated  in  the  line 
and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  6912: 

line 

Nelson  Otto  Heyer.  to  be  rear  admiral. 

Robert  Louis  Zralek.  to  be  rear  admiral. 

William  Henry  Langenberg,  to  be  rear 
admiral. 
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admiral 
John 

Admiral 
Howard 
Thomas 

admiral. 
L<ester 
Michael 

admiral. 
Carlso 
Donald 

admiral. 
Whitne] 
Ted 


Arthur  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  to  be  rear 

llUam    Cronin.    Jr..    to    be    rear 

Roop,  to  be  rear  admiral. 
Albert    Stansbury.    to    be    rear 


I|obert  Smith,  to  be  rear  admiral. 
Peter     Nemchlck,     to     be     rear 


iau 


hevf 


Henry 
admiral. 
Joseph 


Hansen,  to  be  rear  admiral. 
,  to  be  rear  admiral. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

•^rner  Edmondson.  Jr.,  to  be  rear 


Alexander 
Gerald 
admiral. 


lardy  Miller,  to  be  rear  admiral. 

SUPPLY   CORPS 

Jackson  in,  to  be  rear  admiral. 
Clayton     Sullivan,     to     be     rear 


Roy  "L' 

Julian 
admiral. 

Charles 
admiral. 

NOIUNATldNS 


Crvn.  ENGINXER  CORPS 

Dunlap.  to  be  rear  admiral. 

E  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

Robert     Benjamin,     to    be     rear 

DENTAL   CORPS 

Prederlck  Schreler.  Jr.,  to  be  rear 


Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  inIthe  Coast  Ooard,  Air  Force.  Navy. 
AND    Ma  rinb    Corps 

Oiiard  nominations  beginning  John 

be  lieutenant  (Jg.).  and  ending 
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1  Baker.  Jr.,  to  be  rear  admiral. 
Thomas    Corrlgan,    to    be    rear 


nominations  beginning  Mal- 

3tevens.    to    be    lieutenant    com- 

endlng  Richard  C.  Slmonson. 

lleiitenant    (Jg.).   which   nominations 

received   by  the  Senate  and  appeared 

Record  on  Septemher 


Co  igresslonal 


nominations  beginning  Douglas 

to  be   lieutenant   colonel,   and 

r  O.  Santala.  to  be  lieutenant 

i  ilch  nominations  were  received  by 

and   appeared   In   the   Congres- 

on  September  24.  1981. 

nominations  beginning  Paul  R. 

be  major,  and  ending  Kenneth  A. 

be  captain,  which  nominations 

by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 

Record  on  September  24, 


t) 
recel'  ed 
Congr  »slonal 


n(^lnatlons  beginning  Stephen  M. 

commander,  and  ending  Andrew 

to  be  lieutenant  conunan- 

nomlnatlons  were  received  by  the 

appeared   in   the  Congressional 

September  24.  1981 . 

I  ;orps  nominations  beginning  Jef- 

Abkte,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 

Richard   D.   Young,    to   be   captain. 

inatlons    were    received    by    the 

appeared   in   the  Congressional 

September  24.  1981. 


BAKER 


Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
the  vote  by  which  the  nomina- 
confirmed. 

C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

to  lay  on  the  table  was 


BAKER. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 

be   immediately   notified 

1  Senate  has  given  its  consent  to 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  now  return  to  legislative 
session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  A  BILL— S.  1683 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1683,  entitled 
Budget  Oversight  Improvements  Act  of 
1981,  be  referred  jointly  to  the  Senate 
Committees  on  the  Budget,  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

Before  the  Chair  rules,  may  I  say,  by 
way  of  explanation,  that  this  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  apphes  to  this  bill 
only  and  does  not  in  any  way  modify  or 
aCFect  the  standing  order  of  August  4. 
1977,  which  governs  the  referral  of  legis- 
lation affecting  the  budget  process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUATION  OF  AUTHORITY 
PROVIDED  UNDER  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  JUSTICE  APPROPRIA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1980 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  H.R.  4608. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QuATLE)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4608)  to  continue  in  effect  any  au- 
thority provided  under  the  Department 
of  Justice  Appropriation  Authorization 
Act,  fiscal  year  1980,  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendment 
to  H.R.  4608. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate,  Senate 
Resolution  217,  a  budget  waiver  for  Cal- 
endar Order  289  affecting  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  100.  the  Sinai  peace  accord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  217)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
SJ.  Res.  100. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  217)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

s.  Rxs.  217 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  CX>ngreflBlonal  Budget  Act  of  1974.  tbe 


provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  art 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.J.  Res.  100,  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  participation  of  the  tTnlted  States  in  a 
multinational  force  and  observers  to  imple- 
ment the  treaty  of  peace  between  Egypt  and 
Israel,  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Such  waiver  la 
necessary  to  allow  the  authorization  of 
$126,000,000  in  additional  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1982  to  provide  for  the  United 
States  share  of  the  initial  costs  of  the  multi- 
national force  and  observers. 

Compliance  with  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not 
possible  by  the  May  IS,  1981.  deadline,  be- 
cause the  agreement  to  establish  a  multina- 
tional force  was  not  completed  until  Aug\ist 
3,  1981. 

The  effect  of  defeating  consideration  of 
the  supplemental  authorization  will  be  to 
prevent  United  States  participation  in  the 
multilateral  Slnal  peacekeeping  force  which 
is  to  be  in  place  prior  to  the  Israeli  with- 
drawal from  the  Sinai  in  April  of  1982. 
Funds  are  required  as  soon  as  possible  to 
begin  construction  of  the  necessary  facilities 
for  the  force  and  observers  as  well  as  prepa- 
rations for  other  aspeots  of  the  Infrastruc- 
ture of  the  organization. 

The  desired  authorization  should  not  de- 
lay the  appropriations  process  and  has  al- 
ready been  under  consideration  by  the  Ap- 
proi>riatlons  Committee.  It  Is  also  included 
within  the  President's  proposed  revision  of 
his  fiscal  1982  budget  proposals  along  with, 
corresponding  reductions  to  offset  Its  Impact 
on  the  overall  budget.  The  amount  required 
can  therefore  be  accommodated  by  the  Sec- 
ond Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  as 
amended  by  the  Senate. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  IMPLE- 
MENTING THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE 
BETWEEN  EGYPT  AND  ISRAEL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate, 
Calendar  Order  No.  289,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  100,  the  underlying  legisla- 

tiCHl. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fallows: 
A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  100)  to  au- 
thorize the  participation  of  the  United  States 
on  a  multinational  force  and  observers  to 
implement  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
Egypt  and  Israel. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPTCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  after  line  5,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  among 
the  United  States,  Egypt,  and  Israel,  effected 
by  an  exchange  of  letters  signed  August  3, 
1981.  such  United  States  share  shaU  lot  ex- 
ceed 60  per  centum  of  the  budget  for  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  establishment 
and  taltlal  operation  of  the  multinational 
force  and  observers  during  the  period  end- 
ing September  30,  1982,  and  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 331/3  per  centum  of  the  budget  for  the 
annual  operating  expenses  of  the  multina- 
tional forces  and  observers  for  each  financial 
year  beginnin£  after  that  date. 
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On  page  3,  line  23,  after  "4. ",  insert  "(a) "; 

On  page  3.  line  24,  beginning  with  "sell", 
strike  through  and  Including  "perform"  on 
line  26,  and  Insert  "provide"; 

On  page  4,  line  1,  after  "technical' ,  Insert 
"support  and"; 

On  page  4,  line  1,  strike  "for  the  support 
of,",  and  Insert  "to"; 

On  page  4,  line  2.  after  "observers".  Insert 
"without  reimbursement  and"; 

On  page  3,  line  3.  after  "direct",  insert  the 
following:  "when  such  provision  of  support 
or  services  would  not  result  in  significant  In- 
cremental costs  to  the  United  States." 

On  page  4,  line  5,  beginning  with  "Reim- 
bursements", strike  through  and  including 
the  period  on  line  7;  and 

On  page  4,  after  line  7,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide military  training  to  the  armed  forces 
of  other  countries  participating  in  the  multi- 
national force  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  President  may  direct. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  resolution  shall  af- 
fect the  responsibilities  of  the  President  or 
the  Congress  under  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution (Public  Law  93-148)  nor  does  this 
resolution  authorize  the  use  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  or  civilian  personnel  In  cir- 
cumstances or  for  piu-poses  beyond  those 
specified  In  the  protocol  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Egypt  and  Israel  signed  on  August 
3.  1981. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.  476 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Pell,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
Robert  C.  Byrd).  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Pell,  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
476. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Add  a  new  "Sec  6.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  assigning  responsibility 
for  the  coordination  of  United  States  sup- 
jjort  of  the  Multinational  Force  and  Obser- 
vers to  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  consistent  with  his 
statutory  responsibilities." 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  offering 
an  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 100.  My  amendment  would  express: 
Sec.  6.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  assigning  responsibility  for  the  co- 
ordination of  United  States  support  of  Mul- 
tinational Force  and  Observers  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  as  consistent  with 
his  statutory  responsibilities. 

In  its  report  on  the  U.S.  peacekeeping 
role  in  the  Sinai  and  the  establishment 


of  the  new  multinational  peacekeeping 
force,  the  Government  Accounting  Office 
concluded  that  the  Congress: 

May  want  to  require  the  Executive  Branch 
to  establish  a  focal  point  within  the  United 
States  Government  to  manage  U.S.  partici- 
pation. 

In  response.  Assistant  Secretary  Fair- 
banks wrote  to  Chairman  Perct  to  say 
that  the  executive  branch  recognizes 
fully  the  need  for  such  a  focal  point  and 
is  considering  various  alternatives. 

It  would  be  ai^ropriate  to  assign  this 
responsibility  to  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Section  2(d)  describes  as  one  of  the 
four  primary  functions  of  the  agency : 

The  preparation  for,  operation  of,  or  as 
appropriate,  direction  of  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  such  control  systems  as  may 
become  part  of  United  States  arms  control 
and  disarmament  activities. 

There  is  a  significant  precedent  for 
this  since  ACDA  has  been  in  the  fore- 
frOTit  of  oversight  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  United  States  in  1960. 

The  Antarctic  Treaty  international- 
ized and  demilitarized  the  Antarctic 
Continent  and  provided  for  its  coopera- 
tive exploration  and  future  use.  It  is  an 
example  of  nations  being  willing  to  work 
together  in  advance  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  conflict  before  that  possibility 
develops. 

At  my  suggestion,  the  committee  asked 
the  executive  branch  to  prepare  a  report 
assessing  the  various  management  and 
coordination  options,  including  that  of 
assigning  primary  responsibility  to  the 
Director  of  the  Anns  Contrtri  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  That  repwt,  which  I 
expect  to  be  available  soon,  should  assist 
the  President  in  his  decision. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will  not 
bind  the  President  in  any  way.  It  will, 
however,  encourage  the  very  careful 
consideration  of  the  feasibility  of  a  pri- 
mary role  for  ACDA  in  this  valuable  un- 
dertaking. 

I  ask  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  my  amendment.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  476)  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  President 
Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt  will  be  remem- 
bered in  history  for  many  things,  but  the 
most  tangible  and  we  all  hope  the  most 
enduring  monument  to  President  Sadat 
is  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Israel  and 
Egypt  of  March  26.  1979.  A  basic  feature 
of  that  treaty  is  the  provision  for  a 
multinational  peacekeeping  force  and 
related  observers  to  be  stationed  in  the 
Sinai  following  the  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  that  area.  Such  a  contingent  is  to 
perform  specified  functions  designed  to 
enhance  the  confidence  of  both  Israel 
and  Egypt  in  the  security  of  the  border 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution  be- 
fore us.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  100, 
would  authorize  the  participation  of  U.S. 
personnel,  both  military  and  civilian,  in 


such  a  multinational  force  and  observers 
(MFO),  as  well  as  contribution  of  |125 
million  to  get  the  force  underway.  That 
amount  is  reflected  in  the  President's  re- 
vised budget  proposals  tot  fiscal  year 
1982  coupled  with  proposed  offsetting 
reductions.  I  urge  my  colleague  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  and  thereby  give 
tangible  evidence  of  our  support  for  the 
peace  process  which  President  Sadat  so 
courageously  set  in  motion. 

Mr.  President,  Vice  President  Mubu- 
rak  yesterday  reiterated  the  support  of 
the  Egyptian  Government  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  peace  process  and  the 
implementation  of  the  peace  treaty  with 
Israel.  In  this  period  of  imcertainty  fol- 
lowing President  Sadat's  death,  I  think 
it  is  essential  that  the  United  States  give 
concrete  evidence  of  its  own  commit- 
ment to  the  process  and  its  willingness 
to  commit  people  and  resources  to  the 
goal  of  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  Israeli-Egyptian  Peace  Treaty 
called  for  these  security  arrangements 
to  be  provided  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  be  effective  prior 
to  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from 
Egyptian  territory  on  April  25,  1982. 

However,  during  the  negotiations  lead- 
ing up  to  the  1979  peace  treaty,  the  pos- 
sibility was  recognized  that  an  agree- 
ment might  not  be  reached  in  the  United 
Nations  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
force.  President  Carter,  therefore,  as- 
sured both  Israel  and  Egypt  in  separate 
letters  to  each,  that — 

If  the  Security  Osuncil  falls  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  arrangements  c-Ued  for  in 
the  Treaty,  the  President  will  be  prepared  to 
take  those  steps  necessary  to  ensure  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  an  accept- 
able alternative  multinational  force. 

On  May  18,  1981,  the  President  of  the 
UJJ.  Security  Council  indicated  that  the 
Council  would  not  be  able  to  reach  the 
necessary  agreement  for  a  multinational 
peacekeeping  force.  Therefore,  the 
United  States,  whose  delegation  was  led 
by  Ambassador  Michael  Sterner,  pro- 
ceeded to  negotiate  with  Israel  and 
Egypt  an  agreement  for  the  creation  of 
such  a  force.  A  protocol  to  that  effect 
was  signed  on  August  3,  1981.  The  text 
of  this  protocol  and  its  annex  are  ap- 
pended to  the  committee's  report. 

I  would  emphasize  two  aspects  of  this 
resolution.  The  first  concerns  the  nature 
of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  MFO. 
Subject  to  congressional  at^roval.  the 
United  States  agreed  to  contribute  to 
the  multinational  force  an  infantry  bat- 
talion— 808  people — a  logistics  support 
unit — 356  people — and  a  group  of  50 
civilian  observers.  Thus,  the  number  of 
American  military  personnel  will  be 
about  1,200,  or  less  than  half  of  the  total 
anticipated  complement  of  2,500  people. 
The  United  States  also  agreed  to  a  finan- 
cial commitment  which  should  total 
about  $170  million  during  the  first  3 
years;  $135  million  will  be  contributed 
during  the  first  year,  which  is  60  percent 
of  the  initial  start-up — mainly  construc- 
tion— costs  of  the  operation,  the  other 
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s^ond  aspect  of  the  resolution 

the  issue  of  war  powers.  The 

has  made  clear  by  adding  a 

section  5  to  the  resolution.  That  it 

intended  to  supersede  or  otherwise 

operation  of  the  war  powers 

of  1973.  It  is  not  and  should 

as  advance  congressional  au- 

use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  for 
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peacekeeping  force. 
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of  the  U.S.  military  personnel 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  joint  res- 
olution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  100) 
was  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  100 

Whereas  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  signed  on  March  26,  1979,  calls  for 
the  supervision  of  security  arrangements  to 
be  undertaken  by  United  Nations  forces  and 
observers;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  been  un- 
able to  assume  those  responsibilities;  and 

Whereas  a  protocol  initialed  on  July  17, 
1981,  by  the  Government  of  the  Arab  Repub- 
lic of  Egypt  and  the  Government  of  the  State 
of  Israel  provides  for  the  creation  of  an  alter- 
native multinational  force  and  observers 
to  implement  the  treaty  of  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Arab  Re- 
public of  Egypt  and  the  Government  of  the 
State  of  Israel  have  requested  that  the 
United  States  participate  in  the  multina- 
tional force  and  observers:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  to  assign,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  per- 
sonnel of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  multinational 
force  and  observers  to  be  established  in 
accordance  with  the  protocol  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  initialed  July  17.  1981,  relating 
to  the  implementation  of  the  security  ar- 
rangements of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  Presi- 
dent is  also  authorized  to  provide,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine. United  States  civilian  personnel  to 
participate  as  observers  in  the  multinational 
force  and  observers.  The  status  of  United 
States  Government  personnel  assigned  to 
the  multinational  force  and  observers  shall 
be  as  provided  in  section  629  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  authorized  to  agree 
with  Egypt  and  Israel  that  the  United  States 
will  contribute  a  share  of  the  costs  of  such 
multinational  force  and  observers  In  accord- 
ance with  the  protocol,  subject  to  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  of  necessary 
funds. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  among 
the  United  States.  Egypt,  and  Israel,  effected 
by  an  exchange  of  letters  signed  August  3. 
1981.  such  United  States  share  shall  not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  budget  for  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  establishment 
and  initial  operation  of  the  multinational 
force  and  observers  during  the  period  end- 
ing September  30,  1982.  and  shall  not  exceed 
331/3  per  centum  of  the  budget  for  the  an- 
nual operating  expenses  of  the  multina- 
tional forces  and  observers  for  each  financial 
year  beginning  after  that  date. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  chap- 
ter 6  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  In  addition  to  amounts  other- 
wise available  to  carry  out  that  chapter, 
$125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  for  con- 
tributions as  authorized  by  section  2  of  this 
resolution.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 


section  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Sec  4.  ( a)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  Is  authorized  to  provide  admin- 
istrative and  technical  support  and  services 
to  the  multinational  force  and  observers 
without  reimbursement  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may 
direct  when  such  provision  of  support  or 
services  would  not  result  in  significant  In- 
cremental costs  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  provide 
military  training  to  the  armed  forces  of  other 
countries  participating  In  the  multinational 
force  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
President  may  direct. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  resolution  shall  af- 
fect the  responsibilities  of  the  President  or 
the  Congress  under  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion {Public  Law  93-148)  nor  does  this  res- 
olution authorize  the  use  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  or  civilian  personnel  In  cir- 
cumstances or  for  purposes  beyond  those 
specified  In  the  protocol  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Egypt  and  Israel  signed  on  August  3, 
1981. 

Sec  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  assigning  responsibility  for  the  co- 
ordination of  United  States  support  of  the 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers  to  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  consistent  with  his 
statutory  responsibilities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  OF  DIS- 
ABLED PERSONS  (1981) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 4,  dealing  with  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  kcs.  4) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  implementing  the  objectives  of 
the  International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons 
(1981). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  the  resolution  I  introduced 
last  February  concerning  the  Interna- 
tional Year  of  Disabled  Persons  has  fin- 
ally cleared  the  Labor  and  Human  Res- 
ources Committee  and  will  hopefully  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  today. 

During  the  months  since  the  initial 
festivities  kicking  o£f  the  international 
year,  local  communities,  businesses,  and 
many  organizations  representing  dis- 
abled individuals  have  coordinated  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  an  awareness  of  the 
achievements  of  handicapped  Americans, 
as  well  as  problems  they  face  in  their  at- 
tempts to  enter  the  mainstream  of  our 
society.  In  a  way.  this  year  provides  a 
point  in  time  at  which  to  stop  and  evalu- 
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ate  the  progress  that  has  been  made  over 
the  last  decade  in  assisting  our  disabled 
citizens  to  participate  in  everyday  activ- 
ities that  all  Americans  seem  to  take  for 
granted. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  1981  is  the 
year  of  disabled  persons — it  is  not  the 
year  of  "handicapped"  persons,  and  this 
is  a  significant  distinction.  A  disabled 
person  is  handicapped  only  to  the  extent 
that  he  or  she  is  prevented  from  achiev- 
ing a  goal,  earning  a  living,  or  realizing 
a  dream.  Throughout  my  life.  I  have 
known  persons  who  might  have  fallen 
into  the  category  of  physically  handi- 
capped, but  they  succeeded  in  attaining 
great  things  of  the  mind  or  spirit.  They 
have  personally  overcome  all  kinds  of 
barriers — physical,  environmental,  psy- 
chological, and  attitudinal— in  order  to 
achieve  what  they  set  out  to  do.  Govern- 
ment policy  has  helped  somewhat  during 
the  last  10  or  so  years,  but  there  is  still 
much  that  can  be  done.  The  public  sector 
working  hand  m  hand  with  the  private 
sector,  opens  the  door  to  many  possibil- 
ities. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  DISABIZD 

We  in  the  United  States  are  beyond  the 
stage  where  sympathy  is  a  substitute  for 
a  chance  to  develop  one's  skills.  It  is  time 
that  all  Americans  realized  the  tremend- 
ous potential  among  the  resources  of  35 
million  citizens — all  they  are  asking  for 
is  an  opportunity  to  show  what  they  can 
do,  and  not  be  denied  a  chance  to  hold 
down  a  job  because  somebody  else  simply 
decided  they  cannot  do  it.  Physical  mo- 
bility has  increased,  and  the  same  thing 
must  happen  with  econmnic  mobility. 

We  have  a  new  President  who  outlined 
the  economic  policies  of  his  administra- 
tion as  "jobs,  jobs,  and  more  jobs,"  and 
we  need  to  make  sure  that  disabled  per- 
sons are  included  in  these  jobs.  We  look 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
make  certain  that  the  millions  of  new 
jobs  that  his  economic  program  is  in- 
tended to  create  during  the  next  few 
years  will  go  to  people  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  able  to  walk  to  work  or 
ride  in  a  wheelchair — whether  or  not 
they  can  hear  the  sounds  of  an  office 
around  them. 

DEMANDS  OF  BALANCING  THE  BT7DGET 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  that 
we  are  living  in  a  time  of  fiscal  austerity 
and  that  the  Federal  budget  has  been 
strained  beyond  belief  by  the  incredible 
demands  for  its  services.  Although  the 
demands  for  dollars  have  never  been 
greater,  there  has  been  no  decrease  in 
the  needs  of  the  disabled  within  our 
society. 

The  Congress  recognized  this  fact 
when  it  continued  to  fund  most  disabled 
programs  at  current  levels,  even  giving 
an  unheard-of  increase  in  certain  in- 
stances at  a  time  when  all  other  pro- 
grams were  being  cut  back  significantly 
or  even  dismantled.  Although  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  help  those  who  cannot 
help  themselves,  we  have  an  equal  re- 
sponsibility to  make  certain  that  they 
are  given  the  opportunities  to  help 
themselves  when  possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas does  not  foresee  any  retreat  from 
the  commitment  of  the  past  decade,  but 


there  will  be  a  greater  reliance  upon  the 
private  sector  as  a  partner  in  meeting 
the  economic  needs  of  the  disabled. 
Across  the  board,  the  message  that  Gov- 
ernment can  no  longer  handle  all  of  the 
fiscal  responsibility  has  been  loud  and 
clear,  and  business  will  be  invited  to  pick 
up  some  of  the  slack. 

This  year,  we  witnessed  the  passage  of 
the  greatest  tax  cut  in  American  history, 
and,  since  much  of  it  was  specifically 
aimed  at  the  business  community,  it 
seems  fair  to  ask  business  to  assume  a 
certain  amount  of  social  responsibility 
along  with  the  rewards. 

STERLING  EXAMPLE  OP  PRIVATE  SECTOR 
RESPONSlBILmr 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  I  had  the  op- 
portimity  to  speak  with  a  Menninger 
Foundation  Council  sponsoring  the  proj- 
ects with  industry  program.  I  think  this 
program  exemplifies  the  kina  of  path 
that  remains  full  of  possibilities  for  our 
disabled  citizens.  PWI  provides  the  best 
evidence  I  can  think  of  to  support  the 
theory  that  a  small  investment  in  the 
disabled  can  lead  to  a  substantial  payoff 
in  both  financial  and  social  terms. 

Across  the  country,  90  PWI  programs 
have  put  5,500  people  to  work,  and  taxes 
on  their  $50  million  wages  alone  will 
more  than  double  the  entire  public  ex- 
penditure on  the  program.  It  seems  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  PWI  has 
been  successful  because  it  stresses  the 
capabilities — not  the  disabilities — of  the 
individuals  it  employs.  It  works  because 
it  emphasizes  independence  and  compe- 
tition, as  well  as  compassion. 

Most  importantly,  it  gives  people  a 
reason  to  hope,  while  allowing  them  to 
prove  their  usefulness  and  take  home  a 
paycheck.  Along  with  their  participa- 
pation  in  this  kind  of  social  commit- 
ment, employers  have  discovered  that  it 
takes  less  accommodation  than  they  had 
originally  thought  to  hire  handicapped 
workers.  With  the  removal  of  architec- 
tural barriers  has  evolved  the  fading  of 
attitudinal  barriers. 

INTENT  OP  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  was  in- 
tended to  focus  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  the  needs  and 
achievements  of  disabled  Americans, 
and  to  channel  this  awareness  into  con- 
structive initiatives  that  might  be  taken 
through  the  legislative  process  to  further 
assist  our  handicapped  citizens,  and  per- 
haps improve  upon  already-existing 
programs.  A  companion  resolution 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
spring,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
26  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  also 
like  to  congratulate  the  U.S.  Council  for 
the  International  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons on  the  tremendous  job  they  have 
done  during  the  i)ast  months  in  coordi- 
nating public  and  private  participation 
in  the  activities  of  the  lYDP.  Also,  a  spe- 
cial word  of  recognition  should  go  to  the 
Federal  Interagency  Committee  which 
coordinates  the  activities  for  the  Inter- 
national Year  of  Disabled  Persons  with- 
in the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  comes 


before  the  Senate  during  a  symbolic 
week  that  has  been  designated  "Na- 
tional Employ  the  Handicapped  Week." 
It  is  this  area  which  requires  the  vital 
interest  and  continuing  commitment 
of  the  public  and  private  sectors  work- 
ing together,  in  order  to  fully  implement 
the  objectives  of  the  Intem^ttional  Year 
of  Disabled  Persons. 

For  years,  we  have  been  aware  of  the 
need  for  rehabilitation  and  job  training 
for  our  Nation's  handicapped  citizens. 
Although  budgets  in  Washington  are 
facing  further  trimming,  our  commit- 
ment to  economic  justice  for  the  dis- 
abled can  never  be  cut  back.  Rather 
than  covering  thj  disabled  with  a  cloak 
of  fiscal  austerity,  we  should  be  search- 
ing for  ways  to  better  tap  their  human 
resources  and  permit  them  to  make  their 
contribution  to  a  society  that  has  his- 
torically provided  opportunities  for  all 
Americans.  Economic  commonsense  sug- 
gests that  we  harness  the  talents  and 
energies  of  our  underutilized  population 
and  conscience  demands  that  we  open 
more  doors  to  allow  the  full  participation 
of  35  million  disabled  citizens  in  what 
has  always  been  the  American  dream. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  cosponsor  and  support 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4.  'ex- 
pressing the  sen.se  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  implementing  the  objectives 
of  the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons."  The  United  Nations  chose  "full 
participation"  as  the  theme  of  the  In- 
ternational Year  of  the  Disabled.  This 
resolution  recognizes  the  progress  made 
by  disabled  Americans  and  the  progress 
that  must  be  made  by  and  on  behalf  of 
these  persons  if  the  goal  of  "full  par- 
ticipation" is  to  become  a  reality. 

We  realize  that  aciiieving  the  goal  cA. 
full  participation  of  our  handicapped 
citizens  in  American  society  requires 
courage  and  commitment  to  overcome 
the  challenges  that  face  handicapped 
and  nonhandicapped  Americans  in  this 
endeavor.  In  recognition  of  the  chal- 
lenges that  full  particiiTation  poses  for 
this  Nation,  a  group  of  concerned  men 
and  women  formed  the  U.S.  Council  for 
the  International  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons. The  council  has  sought  to  build  on 
the  progress  in  this  country  toward  full 
participation.  Its  objective  is  the  secur- 
ing of  meaningful  commitments  from 
communities,  corporations  and  organiza- 
tions in  meeting  the  goaJ  of  full  par- 
ticipation of  our  handicapped  citizens  in 
our  local.  State,  and  national  communi- 
ties. 

This  partnership  program  has  been  a 
nationwide  effort  to  encourage  communi- 
ties to  set  local  goals  and  to  develop 
short-  and  long-term  programs  to  meet 
those  goals.  The  president  of  the  U.S. 
Council  for  the  International  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons,  says  there  are  1.850 
communities  which  are  taking  part  in 
this  grassroots  partnership  effort.  I  am 
gratified  that  in  our  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, there  are  25  towns  and  cities  par- 
ticipating in  an  active  way. 

"The  corporate  partnership  program 
encourages  companies  to  make  a  firm 
commitment  to  the  full  participation  of 
disabled  persons  and  to  undertake  efforts 
consistent  with  the  long-term  goals  of 
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the  council.  The  Iiistltute  of  New  Chal- 
lenges alj  o  encoiu-ages  special  initiatives 
that  inv3ve  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tions in  Ijiomedical  research,  technology, 
intematii)nal  interchange,  volunteerism, 
and  overtoming  attitudinal  barriers. 

Handicapped  persons  have  historically 
faced  enormous  life  challenges.  The  U.S. 
Council  tor  the  International  Year  of 
Disabled  persons  has  chosen  a  most  ap- 
propriate! slogan,  "Meeting  the  Chal- 
lenges Through  Partnerships";  the  ef- 
forts made  by  the  council  to  secure  com- 
mitment^ from  communities,  corpora- 
tions ancj  organizations  assists  in  creat- 
ing a  foundation  for  facing  those  chal- 
lenges with  constructive  participation  in 
the  years  sihead. 

Mr.  Prtsident.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
gladly  siipport  this  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress  r^olution.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  4. 

Mr.  HyVTCH.  Mr.  President,  since 
October  11-17,  1981,  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  United  Nations  as  the  week 
to  commemorate  the  International  Year 
of  the  Disabled,  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  us  to  consider  and 
vote  to  a4opt  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 4.  This  resolution  expresses  the 
sense  of  (f  ongress  with  respect  to  imple- 
menting |the  objective  of  the  Interna- 
tional Yetr  of  Disabled  Persons  (1981). 

Last  t^bruary.  President  Ronald 
Reagan  issued  a  White  House  proclama- 
tion declaring  1981  as  the  International 
Year  of  ^Wsabled  Persons.  He  said: 

We  seetci  In  the  lOSO's.  an  era  of  national 
renewal,  an  era  tbat  will  set  loose  again 
the  energt  and  Ingenuity  of  the  American 
people.  Toclay,  there  are  36  million  disabled 
Americans!  who  represent  one  of  our  moat 
underutUlted  national  reeourcee.  Their  wUl, 
their  spirit,  and  their  hearts  are  not  Im- 
paired At%t\Vb  their  limitations.  All  of  us 
stand  to  Aln  when  those  who  are  disabled 
share  In  lunerlca's  opportunities.  Through 
partnerships  of  disabled  and  nondlsabled 
persons,  of  our  private  sector  and  our  gov- 
ernment, and  our  national  state  and  com- 
munity organizations,  we  can  expand  the 
opportunity  for  disabled  Americans  to  make 
a  fuller  c(intrlbutlon  to  our  national  life. 


Let  mel  reiterate  a  phrase  from  this 
proclamation : 

Their  will,  their  spirit  and  their  hearts 
are  not  Impaired  despite  tbelr  limitations. 

At  the  President's  Committee  for  Em- 
ployment] of  the  Handicapped  annual 
meeting  Meld  last  spring,  I  was  remined 
of  a  quote  by  Robert  Frost.  He  said: 

The  woitd  Is  full  of  willing  people  .  .  . 
some  wllll^  to  work  and  others  willing  to 
let  them,  j 

Handicapped  persons  are  very  willing 

>ut  we  need  to  give  them  the 

demonstrate  their  potential 

talents.  We  all  know  that  It 

Mionomics  to  provide  training, 

and  employment  for  all  our 

ilny  individual,  independent  of 

emm«  nt  assistance,  lightens  the  tax- 

qurden.  strengthens  the  econ- 

the  value  of  self-worth  and 

of  accomplishment. 
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example,  Afton,  a  56-year- 

woman   from   Smith - 

With  appropriate  training 

Afton  is  now  a  contri- 


buting    taxpayer.     Quoting     from     the 
Logan  Herald  Journal: 

She  loves  her  job  .  .  .  her  work  Is  her  life, 
her  key  to  Independence  and  proof  of  her 
worth  and  ability  to  contribute  ...  no  one 
ever  criticizes  her  for  not  pulling  her  own 
weight.  In  fact,  when  asked  about  what  she 
thought  about  the  proposals  to  raise  the 
retirement  age  from  85  to  70,  Afton  thought 
that  It  would  be  great  to  be  able  to  work 
the  extra  five  years. 

In  a  hearing  I  chaired  last  Thursday, 
Justin  Dart,  Jr.,  a  disabled  person  who 
is  also  chairman  of  the  Texas  Governors 
Committee  for  Employment  of  the  Han- 
dicapped, made  the  following  plea: 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  Nation  simply 
cannot  afford  the  moral  and  economic  cost 
of  maintaining  millions  of  potentially  pro- 
ductive citizens  In  unwanted,  unjust  de- 
pendency. I  ask  each  one  of  you  to  Join  with 
us,  the  disabled.  In  our  efforts  to  become 
self-reliant,  productive  and  independent  to 
get  off  the  welfare  roles  and  onto  the  tax 
rolls. 

Last  week,  in  preparation  for  National 
Employ  the  Handicapped  Week,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  encouraged  the  Federal 
Government  to  become  a  model  utilizing 
the  talents  of  our  disabled  citizens.  I  am 
proud  that  Congress  is  already  trying  to 
implement  the  President's  latest  ad- 
monishment and  has  been  hiring  more 
disabled  individuals. 

Helen  Keller  said  that  the  best  and 
most  beautiful  things  in  the  world  can- 
not be  seen  or  even  touched.  They  must 
be  felt  with  the  heart.  Like  Helen  Keller, 
may  we  continue  to  have  compassionate 
hearts  and  help  our  disabled  Americans 
become  productive  employees  and  as  in- 
dependent as  possible.  In  this  way,  we 
will  be  able  to  feel  the  will,  spirit,  and 
hearts  of  our  handicapped  citizens  not 
only  during  1981,  the  International  Year 
of  Disabled  Persons,  but  for  years  to 
come. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  4)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 

S.  CoK.  Res.  4 

Whereas  a  new  era  In  recognition  of  hu- 
man rights  and  universal  respect  for  these 
rights  has  begun; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  declared  1981  as  the  Interna- 
tional Tear  of  Disabled  Persons; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  made  great 
strides  during  the  last  decade  In  improving 
the  lives  of  thirty-five  mUllon  American  citi- 
zens with  physical  and  mental  disabilities; 

Whereas  there  Is  still  much  to  be  done  to 
open  doors  for  disabled  persons; 

Whereas  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
need  for  further  progress  in  strengthening 
public  understanding  and  awareness  of  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  disabled  persons; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Council  for  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons  Is 
coordinating  public  and  private  participa- 
tion during  the  International  Year  of  Dis- 
abled Persons:    Now,   therefore,   be  It 

Resolved  X>y  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  shall  take 
all  steps  within  bis  authority  to  implement. 


within  the  United  States,  the  objectives  of 
the  International  Year  for  Disabled  Persons 
(1981),  as  proclaimed  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  Resolution  31/133  of  De- 
cember 16.  1976.  as  well  as  the  goals  of  the 
Federal  Interagency  Committee  which  co- 
ordinates the  activities  for  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolution 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


U.S. 


HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL 
COUNCIL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  calendar 
order  292,  S.  1672,  the  Holocaust  Mem- 
orial Coimcil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  1672)  to  expand  the  membership 
of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  from 
60  to  66,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  today  taking  action  on  S. 
1672,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
BoscHWiTz  on  September  28  of  this 
year.  This  bill  makes  two  minor  changes 
in  Public  Law  96-388  which  established 
the  Holocaust  Memorial  Council.  It 
would  first  expand  the  membership  of 
the  Council  from  60  to  65.  Second,  it 
would  make  certain  technical  amend- 
ments in  the  appointment  authority  of 
the  Executive  Director,  basically  author- 
izing him  to  hire  three  assistants  out- 
side the  GS  schedule.  Senator  Bosch- 
wiTz,  one  of  the  congressional  members 
of  the  Holocaust  Council,  feels  that 
these  changes  will  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Council.  The  administration 
and  the  Coimcil  are  also  In  support  of 
this  bill. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  con- 
sidered S.  1672  during  its  business  meet- 
ing of  October  6  and  ordered  it  favor- 
ably reported.  The  bill  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  that  same  day. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator 
BoscHwrrz  plans  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  section  of  S.  1672  dealing  with 
the  hiring  authority  of  the  Executive 
Director.  This  amendment  simply  clari- 
fies that  the  three  employees  which  the 
Executive  Director  is  given  authority  to 
hire  may  not  be  paid  In  excess  of  the 
basic  pay  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule.  This  is  the  pay  cap  set  under 
Public  Law  96-388  for  the  Executive  Di- 
rector. I  might  also  add  the  salaries  to 
be  paid  to  these  three  employees  must 
come  out  of  existing  appropriations  for 
the  Council.  That  appropriation  is  set 
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at  $800,000  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$850,000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  I  support 
Senator  Boschwitz'  amendmant  plac- 
ing this  monetary  limitation  on  the  hir- 
ing authority  of  the  Executive  Director. 

VP    AMENDMENT    NO.    477 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Boschwitz)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakes). 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Boschwitz,  proposes  an  un- 
printed  amendment  numbered  477. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  lines  8  and  9,  after  the  word 
"compensation",  add  the  following:  "At  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of  basic 
pay  payable  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule,". 

e  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  technical  amendment  to  legislation 
I  recently  introduced  regarding  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Counc  1.  My  bill. 
S.  1672,  expands  the  membership  of  the 
Council  from  60  to  65  and  makes  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  Executive  Director's 
appointment  authority. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  Senator  Thur- 
mond, has  pointed  out  to  me,  however, 
that  my  bill  creates  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  level  of  compensation  for  the 
staff  of  the  Holocaust  Council.  There- 
fore, I  am  offering  an  amendment  to 
clarify  this  uncertainty.  My  amendment 
stipulates  that  no  Council  staffer  can  be 
paid  more  than  the  Executive  Director, 
whose  own  pay  is  capped  by  law  at  the 
GS-18  level  of  the  General  Schedule. 

I  propose  that  in  section  4,  subsfect'on 
<b),  line  17,  of  S.  1672,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  word  "compensation,"  there 
be  inserted  the  phrase  'at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  th's  modifica- 
tion improves  my  bill  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  his 
suggestion.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  477)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUI 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  1672)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  1672 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled,   Tbat   the 


Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council",  ap- 
proved October  7.  1980  (94  Stat.  1547;  Public 
Law  93-388) ,  is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  2  by  strik- 
ing "sixty"  both  times  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sixty-five"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)   of  section  2  by — 

(A)  striking  "the  initial"  in  the  first 
sentence; 

(B)  striking  all  matter  In  the  second  sen- 
tence preceding  "shall  serve"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "AU  noncongressional  voting 
members": 

(C)  in  division  (1)  striking  "initial"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "noncongressional 
voting  members"; 

(D)  in  division  (2)  striking  "ten"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "eleven"; 

(E)  in  division  (3)  — 

(1)  striking  "ten"'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "eleven";  and 

(11}   striking  "initial'";   and 

(F)  in  the  full  sentence  following  division 
(3)   striking  "initial "; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  2  by  striking  "the  initial  members  of 
the  Council"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"noncongressional  voting  menibers'". 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  5  by 
amending  such  subsection  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Executive  Director  shall  have 
authority  to  appoint  employees  In  the  com- 
petitive service  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  61  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
classification  and  general  schedule  pay  rates. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS- 
18  of  the  General  Schedule,  of  up  to  three 
additional  employees  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  C3ouncll.'". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.       

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  one  Member  on  this  side  has 
notified  us  that  he  is  on  the  way  to  the 
fioor  and  has  a  statement  to  make  and 
perhaps  a  resolution  to  introduce. 

I  expect  to  ask  the  Senate  to  stand  in 
adjournment  after  that  statement  and 
within  the  time  allocated  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
state  at  this  time  what  the  program  will 
be  for  Wednesday,  the  day  of  the  recon- 
vening of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  his  query. 

SOCIAL  SECUHTTT  BUX 

The  intention  of  the  leadership  on  this 
side  is  to  make  the  pending  business  the 
so-called  social  security  bill,  which  I  pro- 
pose to  do  in  a  few  moments,  assuming 
that  our  further  check  on  the  clearance 
for  that  is  satisfactory  and  complete. 

That  would  mean  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate returns  on  Wednesday,  we  would 


continue  the  consideration  of  the  social 
security  bill. 

rOBEICN  AS8ISTANCX 

I  hope,  as  well,  to  be  able  to  proceed 
during  that  week  to  the  consideration  of 
the  foreign  assistance  bill  and  to  con- 
tinue with  the  debate  and  consideration 
of  that  measure  until  it  is  completed.  We 
feel  that  it  is  essential  that  the  Senate 
complete  its  action  on  that  measure  at  a 
reasonably  early  date. 

Beyond  that.  I  expect  to  have  an  an- 
nouncement to  make  shortly  after  the 
Senate  does  reconvene.  But,  for  the  time 
being,  I  expect  that  when  the  Senate 
returns  next  week,  it  will  be  fully  oc- 
cupied with  the  consideration  of  the  so- 
called  social  security  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  and  the  foreign  assistance 
bill,  which  perhaps  will  extend  into  the 
beginning  of  the  foUowing  week. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  indicate 
whether  or  not  it  might  be  possible  to  set 
a  time  on  Wednesday,  upon  our  return, 
prior  to  which  there  would  be  no  rollcall 
votes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  minority 
leader,  the  resolution  of  adjournment, 
which  the  Senate  will  address  shortly, 
provides  for  adjournment  over  until 
Wednesday  at  noon,  I  believe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  would  not  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  engage  in  rollcall  votes,  unless 
they  are  necessary  to  establish  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum,  before  late  afternoon. 
I  cannot  at  this  time  estabUsh  a  firm 
time  before  which  there  would  not  be 
votes,  but  I  anticipate  that  it  would  be 
4  or  5  o'clock  iu  the  afternoon  on 
Wednesday  before  the  Senate  would  be 
required  to  engage  in  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Will  the  majority  leader  obtain  an 
order  for  me  for  15  minutes  on  Wednes- 
day? 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  the  minority  leader,  be 
recognized  on  a  special  order  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 


RESTORATION  OF  MINIMUM  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  261.  H.R.  4331. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 
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I.R.  4331 »  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
ion  Act  of  1981  to  restore  mlnl- 
ts  undjr  the  Social  Security  Act. 


ed  by  Mr.  Schmitt.  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Proxmire.) 


Mr.  President,  I  am 

a  resolution  of  disapproval 

proposed   loan   guarantees   ex- 

the  Department  of  Energy  to 

Corp.,  a  wholly  owned  sub- 

Tosco. 

lection  in  of  the  Energy  Se- 
of  1980  the  Department  of 
authorized    to    extend    loan 
provided  that  neitlier  House 
the  proposed  loan  guaran- 
30  legislative  days  after  its 
to  Congress.  This  period  for 
project  expires  October   15. 
I  am  asking  that  the  res- 
be  referred  to  committee, 
at  the  desk  so  that  it  can  be 
md  voted  on  before  the  Octo- 


m  oil  refining  company,  has 

guarantees  to  cover  its  part 

ony   oil   shale   project.   The 

heated  in  Garfield  County  in 

C  )lorado.  is  a  joint  venture  with 

wlierein  Exxon  owns  60  percent 

the   remaining   40   percent. 

set's  huge  plant  Tosco  will 

(  wn  process  to  refine  the  large 

c  eposits  there  into  liquid  fuel, 

of  which — 10.000  barrels  a 

years — the  Department  of 

.  under  the  agreement,  be 

tiiough  not  required,  to  buy  at 

If  the  project  continues 

it  will  begin  production  in 

estimated  total  cost  of  the  plant 

I  illion,  and  TOSCO's  share  is 

of  that  amount.  TOSCO 

and  the  Department  of 

approved.  $1.12  billion  in  loan 

which    is    75    percent    of 

;xposure,  the  maximum  per- 

percentage  under  law.   Exxon 

-'ced  for  Federal  assistance  for 

of  the  financing. 

project  is  the  only  full- 

comihercial  oil  shale  project  to  re- 

pt  rmits  necessary  to  begin  con- 

ind  they  have  demonstrated. 

satisfaction  of  the  Department  of 

economic  and  environmental 
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project's  economic  viabil- 
environmental  viability,  has 


aroused  some  of  my  serious  questions 
today.  In  my  opinion,  any  time  the  Gov- 
ernment interferes  in  the  private  market, 
such  as  it  would  by  extending  the  loan 
guarantees  to  TOSCO,  it  is  its  responsi- 
bility to  answer  to  the  country  for  spend- 
ing their  capital.  That  responsibility  has 
been  abandoned  to  a  large  degree  in  the 
granting  of  these  loan  guarantees. 

Loan  guarantees  are  promises  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  any  debts 
that  the  beneficiary,  in  this  case  TOSCO, 
might  be  unable  to  repay  to  its  lenders, 
theoretically  providing  security  to 
lenders  who  otherwise  might  not  risk 
undertaking  certain  financial  ventures 
deemed  necessary  for  the  Nations  good. 
The  net  effect  of  the  guarantee,  of 
course,  is  to  siphon  capital,  which  is 
painfully  scarce  and  expensive  today, 
from  commercially  viable  enterprises  to 
enterprises  which  for  some  reason  can- 
not stand  on  their  own  economically. 

In  presenting  their  case  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  again  in  hear- 
ings in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
TOSCO  has  made  an  excellent  case  for 
its  commercial  viability,  stressing  the 
market  need  for  oil  shale  production  and 
the  thorough  preparations  they  have 
made  to  insure  that  the  project  can  go 
forward  immediately.  Exxon,  who  as  I 
said,  has  not  asked  for  Federal  assist- 
ance, clearly  thmks  the  project  is  viable, 
as  is  attested  by  the  fact  toat  just  this 
year  they  paid  Arco  $300  million  in  order 
to  purchase  their  shares  in  the  Oil  Shale 
Corp. 

Why,  if  the  promises  of  the  project  are 
so  Overwhelming,  does  this  venture  de- 
serve $l.l;<i  biiiion  in  guarantees  from  the 
Government?  It  has  not  been  shown  to 
my  satisfaction  that  TOSCO  could  not 
find  financing  elsewhere.  No  information 
has  been  provided  regarding  the  ques- 
tion of  Exxon's  willingness  to  further  fi- 
nance it,  or  TOSCO's  enorts  to  find  other 
financing.  Why  should  they  want  to  if 
the  Government  can  underwrite  "dream 
loans  ■  for  them,  anyway? 

Few  people  realize  that  last  fiscal  year 
Federal  loan  and  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams preempted  an  even  greater  share 
of  domestic  credit  resources  than  did  the 
deficit.  That  is,  in  large  measure,  be- 
cause the  budget  outlays  are  more  pub- 
lished. Because  of  their  unobtrusive  na- 
ture, loans  and  loan  guarantees  have  be- 
come an  easy  vehicle  though  which  to  si- 
phon vast  amounts  of  capital  to  favored 
lobby  and  interest  groups ;  and  unlike  the 
recent  exercise  in  budget  cutting  that  af- 
fected many  of  lower  or  moderate  in- 
come groups,  many  of  the  Federal  lend- 
ing programs  are  directed  to  individuals 
and  enterprises  that  are  not  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  and  who  have  access 
to  private  sources  of  credit. 

Such  may  be  the  case  with  the  TOSCO 
project;  $1.12  billion  is  not  money  to 
threw  around,  and  its  effect  on  the  capi- 
tal market,  whether  through  the  budget 
deficit  or  loan  and  loan  guarantees  is  ex- 
actly the  same.  We  must  begin  to  get  this 
almost  undercover  practice  of  indiscrim- 
inate loan  guaranteeing  under  control 
and  recognize  it  for  thf  devastating  force 
it  has  become  in  our  economy. 

Why  does  TOSCO  need  our  money?  Do 
they  need  the  full  amount?  What  other 


options  for  financing  are  available?  We 
must  answer  these  questions.  They  are 
fundamental  to  consideration  of  this 
project  and  they  have  not  nearly  been 
answered  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  President,  the  TOSCO  oil  shale 
project  is  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  to  be 
granted  Federal  money  under  the  En- 
ergy Security  Act  and  as  such  it  is  setting 
a  significant  precedent  that  other  such 
companies  will  expect  to  be  able  to  fol- 
low: $1.12  billion  is  a  great  deal  of  money 
capable  of  furthering  Federal  distortion 
of  this  country's  credit  markets;  and 
where  $1.12  billion  begins,  other  such 
projects  can  pick  up.  Congress  has  only 
until  the  15th  of  this  month  to  review 
the  loan  guarantee. 

Mr.  President,  this  loan  guarantee  is 
for  $1.12  billion  and  would  have  the  same 
effect  over  the  same  period  of  time  as 
that  addition  to  the  Federal  deficit  in 
terms  of  raising  the  pressures  on  inter- 
est rates  and  in  allocating  credit  to  the 
specific  projects. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  I  chaired  and  participated  in 
a  hearing  this  morning  in  whicii  ai>pro- 
priate  witnesses  testified  on  this  project, 
as  the  jurisdiction  over  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  lies  within  that  committee. 

I  was  convinced  that  the  project  would 
proceed  in  the  absence  of  these  loan 
guarantees.  In  fact,  the  partner,  TOSCO, 
has  already  invested  some  $300  million 
in  purchasing  the  ARCO  interest  in  this 
project;  and  I  lully  expect  that  the  ob- 
vious corporate  decision  of  Exxon  to 
move  into  the  oil  shale  synthetic  fuels 
area  on  this  project  would  proceed  with- 
out the  Government's  participation. 

Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  it  is  this 
Senator's  feeling  that,  as  so  often  is  said 
nowadays,  this  is  not  the  time.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  be  asking  this  Senator,  as 
chairman  of  the  Labor-Health-Human 
Services-Education  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  to  cut  12  percent  across 
the  board  of  the  controllables  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  subcommittee— al- 
most $3  billion — in  order  to  relieve  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  administration  is  asking  for  a 
loan  guarantee  authority  which  has  the 
same  effect  as  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
deficit. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  229 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  synthetic  fuel  action  numbered  1981-1 
received  by  the  Congress  on  September  9, 
1981. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  now. 
with  the  leader's  indulgence,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  dealing 
with  synthetic  fuels  action  No.  1981-1 
received  by  Congress  on  September  9, 
1981,  be  held  at  the  desk  so  that  action 
can  take  place  prior  to  the  October  15 
deadline. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico  that  I  regret  to  tell 
hun  that  it  is  necessary  at  the  moment 
for  me  to  object  on  behalf  of  other  Sena- 
tors. I  will  be  happy  to  try  to  expedite 
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the  consideration  of  this  matter  in  any 
way  I  can.  I  know  of  his  deep  interest  in 
this  matter  and  his  great  expertise.  But 
at  this  moment  I  must  on  behalf  of  other 
Senators  and  I  do  now  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 

is  heard. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  recog- 
nize the  leader's  position.  I  understand  it 
and  hope  that  those  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  the  time  remaining  between 
now  and  the  15th  might  be  able,  through 
his  leadership,  to  find  some  accommoda- 
tion of  their  views  and  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  this  resolution  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  reserving  the  right  to  object 
and  for  objecting.  Had  he  not  done  so  I 
would  have  been  constrained  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


PENDING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  morning 
business  has  concluded,  and  I  see  by  the 
clock  that  the  time  for  morning  business 
has  expired,  then  what  is  the  business 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H  R.  4331.  to  amend 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
to  restore  minimum  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well.  I  know  of  no 
further  business  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  know  of  no  other  requests  to  speak. 
I  observe  that  the  minority  leader  indi- 
cates he  does  not  wish  to  speak  and  has 
no  requests,  I  assume. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY. 
OCTOBER  14,  1931 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  201,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon,  on 
Wednesday,  October  14,  1981. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:47  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil 
Wednesday,  October  14,  1981,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  7,  1981: 

Department  op  State 

Jean  Broward  Shevlln  Gerard,  of  New 
York,  for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  the 
tenure  of  her  service  as  the  U.S.  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation. 

Department  of  Justice 

Robert  N.  Miller,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Colorado  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  Joseph  P.  Dolan,  term 
expired. 

Alan  H.  Nevas,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  U.S. 


attorney  for  the  district  of  Connecticut  for 
the  term  of  4  years  vice  Richard  Blumen- 
thal,  term  expired. 

Ronald  D.  Lahners.  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Nebraska  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  Edward  O.  Warln. 
resigned. 

Robert  D.  Olson.  Sr.,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Alaska  for  the 
term  of  4  years  (reappointment). 

Ralph  L.  Holing,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Ken- 
tucky for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Robert  L. 
Wright,  resigned. 

Charles  Pennington.  Jr.,  of  Kentucky,  to 
be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Kentucky  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  BlUle 
Lyklns,  resigning. 

Laurence  C.  Beard,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Oklahoma 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Rex  O.  Presley, 
resigning. 

Keman  H.  Bagley,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Oregon  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  Wallace  P.  Bowen, 
resigned. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  7,  1981: 

Department  of  Transportation 
Harold   E.   Shear,   of   Connecticut,    to   be 
Administrator  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

Federal  MARrriME  Commission 

James  J.  Carey,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1985. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  oi  the 
Senate. 

Department  op  Justice 

John  A.  Smletanka,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  ol  Michigan 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Kenneth  W.  McAllister,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Samuel  T.  Currin,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Rodney  Scott  Webb,  of  North  Dakota,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  North 
Dakota  for  the  term  o*  4  years. 

George  W.  P.  Cook,  of  Vermont,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Vermont  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Thomas  C.  Greene,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Melvin  E.  Jones,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Lynn  H.  Duncan,  of  OeOTgia.  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Ralph  D.  Morgan,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Leonard    R.    Oilman,   of   Michigan,   to   be 
U.S  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mich- 
igan,  to   be   U.S.   attorney   for   the   eastern 
district  of  Michigan  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
Department  op  Defense 

James  R.  Ambrose,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Jay  Raymond  Sculley.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
Uon  8066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 


p(»-tance  and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
8060,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  H.  Abmann,  406-34-1017 
PR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  thr  Navy 

The  following-named  rear  admirals  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  In  the 
line  and  staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5912: 

UNE 

Nelson  Otto  Heyer 

Robert  Louis  Zralek 

William  Henry  Langenberg 

Clarence  Arthur  E.  Johnson,  Jr. 

John  William  Cronln.  Jr. 

Howard  Roop  _ 

Thomas   Albert   Stansbury 

Lester  Robert  Smith 

Michael  Peter  Nemchick 

Carlos  Paul  Baker,  Jr. 

Donald  Thomas  Corrlgan 

Whitney  Hansen 

Ted  Levy 

MEDICAL   corps 

Henry  Turner  Edmondson,  Jr 
Joseph  Hardy  Miller 

SUPPLY  corps 
Alexander  Jackson  III 
Gerald  Clayton  Sullivan 

crvn.    ETJCINEESING    CORP 

Roy  "L"  Dunlap 

JUDCE    ADVOCATE    GENERAL'S    CORPS 

Julian  Robert  Benjamin 

DENTAL   CORPS 

Charles  Frederick  Schreler.  Jr 
In  the  Coast  Guard 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  John 
r>.  Boele.  to  be  lieutenant  (j.g.K  and  ending 
Thomas  A.  Jarrard.  to  be  lieutenant  (jg.), 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  August  11,  1981,  and  speared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  September  9, 
1981. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Mal- 
colm D.  Stevens,  to  be  lieutenant  command- 
er, and  ending  Richard  C.  Slmonson,  to  be 
lieutenant  (Jg).  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  on  September  2*. 
1981. 

IM  THE  Ant  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Douglas 
K.  Acheson.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Roger  G.  Santala,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  September  24.  1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Paul  R. 
Aamio,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Kenneth 
A.  Lamkln.  to  be  captain,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  24.  1981. 

In  the  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Stephen  M. 
Bahr,  to  be  ctanmander,  and  ending  Andrew 
A.  Kannesleser.  to  be  lieutenant  command- 
er, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senat*  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  September  24,  1981. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Jef- 
frey L.  Abate  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Richard  D.  Young,  to  be  captain, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  September  24, 1981. 
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W<  dnesday.  October  7,  1981 

TONES     of     Tennessee.     Mr. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


October  7,  1981 


OF  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES 


the  past  few  months,  I  have 
extensively    throughout    my 
district    talking    to 
and  small  businessmen  about 
of  most  concern  to  them, 
possible  exception  of  feared 
the  social  security  program, 
talked  about  issue  on  the 
m.y  constituents  was  the  stag- 
crippling  effects  of  high  in- 
now  being  felt  in  our  rural 


high   interest   rate   policy   im- 

the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

fostered  and  supported  by 

Preident  and  his  economic  advis- 

having  a  profoundly  detrimen- 

impapt  on  any  chance  of  successful 

for  economic  recovery. 

focAsing  on  the  effects  of  high  in- 

riites  on  American  farmers,  I 

s  helpful  to  look  at  a  few  cold 
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ex  ceed 
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USDAs  Economic  Research 

farm  foreclosures  are  expect- 

2,900  in  this  year  alone. 

figjure   represents   an   incredible 

increase  over  last  year.  In 

I  believe  the  cause  for  this 

projection  can  be  attributed 

deadly  one-two  punch  of  infla- 

high  interest  rates. 

own  State  of  Tennessee,  the 

farm   foreclosures   has   more 

quadrupled  over  the  past  year, 

stands  at  nearly  three  times 

average. 

ra(cing  increase  in  the  apprecia- 

values  that  we  have  expe- 

n  recent  years  seems  to  be 

fast.    Appreciation    in    land 

not  keeping  pace  with  infla- 

the   equity   which   farmers 

their   land   is   rapidly   being 

awjay  by  the  high  cost  of  repay- 

for  farm  production  and  real 
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are    high    interest    rates 

leir  devastating  effect  on  the 

jut  the  rural  resident  is  not 

escape    from    their    effects 


either.  Tsike  the  rural  electric  utility 
and  cooperative  sector  for  example: 
Interest  as  a  percent  of  total  costs  can 
be  in  excess  of  50  percent. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression 
that  rural  electrics  borrow  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
at  very  low  interest  rates,  85  percent 
of  REA  financing  is  loaned  at  rates 
currently  in  excess  of  15  percent. 

The  effects  of  the  high  interest  rates 
on  the  consumer  of  the  rural  electric 
cooperative  are  devastating.  The  aver- 
age monthly  interest  cost  of  energy 
per  rural  consumer  produced  by  a  new 
plant  constructed  with  the  current  15 
percent  REA-Federal  Financing  Bank 
rate  is  almost  $50.  This  interest  cost  is 
for  energy  production  alone  and  does 
not  include  the  fuel,  distribution, 
maintenance,  administrative,  deprecia- 
tion, taxes,  and  other  necessary  costs. 

Unless  interest  rates  are  brought 
under  control,  their  effect  will  be  to 
fuel  the  fire  of  inflation  through 
higher  electric  energy  rates  and 
higher  costs  of  food  and  other  basic 
necessities  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity today  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues these  important  concerns.  I 
have  personally  contacted  the  Presi- 
dent with  my  views  on  this  issue.  If  we 
continue  on  this  road  of  high  interest 
rate  policies,  I  fear  we  will  shut  off 
any  opportunity  for  the  expansion  of 
the  economy,  particularly  in  our  farm 
and  rural  areas,  that  we  are  all  hope- 
ful of.* 


NEW  CITIZENS 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  SMITH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  remarks  which  were  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  Gregory  G.  Lagakos, 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  naturalization  of  new 
citizens. 

These  words  eloquently  describe  the 
principles  on  which  our  country  was 
based.  We  should  all  keep  these  ideals 
in  mind  as  we  serve  the  people  of  our 
country  in  this  great  body. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Gregory  G.  Lagakos 

Your  Honor  Judge  Newcomer,  representa- 
tives of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association 
(our  Nation's  oldest  organized  Bar  Associa- 
tion), distinguished  guests  and  fellow  citi- 
zens. 


I  thank  the  Honorable  Clairence  C.  New- 
comer. Judge  of  this  distinguished  United 
States  District  Court,  for  the  invitation  he 
has  accorded  to  me.  I  deeply  value  the  privi- 
lege and  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words 
of  greeting  to  you  our  newest  fellow  citi- 
zens. Just  a  few  minutes  ago,  you  received 
the  oath  of  American  citizenship  and  you 
have  just  given  your  allegiance  to  the  de- 
mocracy, to  the  heritage,  to  the  spirit  and  to 
the  laws  of  our  country. 

It  was  here  in  Philadelphia  that  freedom 
in  the  New  World  was  bom  In  1776.  As  you 
know,  our  Nation  was  founded  by  immi- 
grsuits.  (The  only  aborigines  are  the  Eskimo 
and  the  American  Indian.)  And  these  pio- 
neers brought  with  them  the  strong  desire 
to  work,  to  become  productive  and  to  give 
their  children  and  grandchildren  a  better 
opportunity  to  get  an  education  and  to  have 
a  better  life  than  they  could  receive  else- 
where. 

My  own  parents  were  immigrants.  My 
father  arrived  in  1904;  my  mother  in  1909. 
They  knew  this  was  a  land  of  opportunity, 
just  as  thousands  upon  thousands:  yes,  mil- 
lions upon  millions  before  them  knew  this. 
Today,  forty-three  children,  grandchildren 
and  great  grandchildren  later,  there  are 
thirty-two  college  and  university  degrees  in 
my  family.  And  I  say  this,  not  in  terms  of 
braggadocio— but  in  tribute  to  my  parents, 
who  inculcated  the  love  of  freedom  and  edu- 
cation into  their  children  and  into  their 
children's  children. 

My  fellow  citizens,  on  the  base  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  are  the  immortal  words 
which  symbolize  the  spirit  of  America, 
"Give  me  your  poor,  your  tired,  your  hud- 
dled masses  yearning  to  breathe  free.  Send 
these  the  homeless,  the  tempest  tossed  to 
me.  1  lift  this  lamp  beside  this  golden  door." 
To  what  golden  door  did  Emma  Lazarus 
refer?  To  the  door  of  golden  opportunity. 

But  just  like  any  other  door— it  takes  a 
particular  key  to  unlock  it.  That  key  is  hard 
work.  There  is  no  sutistitute  for  hard  work. 
Opportunity  and  hard  work  go  hand  in 
hand.  In  fact,  hard  work  has  always  been 
the  cornerstone  of  America's  economic 
progress. 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from  a  great 
Pennsylvania  Superior  Court  Judge,  the 
Honorable  Stephen  J.  McEwen,  Jr.  In  writ- 
ing about  the  United  States  he  said,  and  I 
quote,  "The  orators  echo  that  it  is  a  land  of 
freedom  and  the  authors  describe  it  as  a 
land  of  abundance.  They  are.  of  course,  cor- 
rect, but  this  country  is  every  bit  as  much  a 
land  of  opportunity."  Oh,  my  friends,  isn't 
that  beautiful?  That  is  the  credo  of  Amer- 
ica! 

But  with  opportunity  there  also  devolves 
upon  us  a  series  of  corresponding  responsi- 
bilities. First,  the  responsibility  and  the  ob- 
ligation to  obey  the  law.  The  statesman 
Pericles  said  in  one  of  his  great  orations 
wherein  he  paid  honor  to  his  fellow  citizens 
who  had  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  defense 
of  their  country,  "We  are  a  free  democracy, 
but  we  are  obedient.  We  obey  the  law  of 
Athens." 

And  so— Obedience  to  the  law  is  a  cardinal 
principle  of  good  citizenship.  We  must  all 
obey  the  law;  the  laws  of  the  Congress,  the 
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laws  of  our  State  licglslature  and  the  Ordi- 
nances of  our  City. 

What  is  the  second  fundamental  responsi- 
bility of  good  citizens?  Socrates  said  it  over 
2,500  years  ago  (and  the  concept  of  citizen- 
ship he  laid  down  then  still  obtains  today). 
He  said.  "The  person  who  is  not  Interested 
in  the  affairs  of  his  government  is  not  a 
man  who  minds  his  own  business— but  is  a 
man  who  is  good  for  nothing. "  The  immor- 
tal poet,  Dante,  restated  this  same  principle 
in  slightly  different  language  some  2,000 
years  later.  He  said,  "The  hottest  places  in 
Hell  are  reserved  for  those  who  in  the  time 
of  great  moral  crisis  maintain  a  neutrality. " 

What  both  Pericles  and  Dante  were 
saying  to  their  fellow  citizens  in  Athens  and 
in  Rome,  is  something  in  which  I  strongly 
believe  and  that  is  that  a  good  citizen  must 
t)e  interested  in  his  government  and  in  what 
goes  on  in  his  country.  He  must  be  willing  to 
get  involved.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  third 
principle  and  responsibility  of  citizenship— 
which  could  also  be  really  listed  as  the  first. 
He  must  Vote. 

You,  citizens  of  this  great  land— of  this 
great  democracy— you  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity—and the  obligation— to  vote.  Later 
on  this  siioming  when  you  attend  the  recep- 
tion to  be  given  in  your  honor  at  the  Balch 
Institute  for  Ethnic  Studies  (just  a  few 
blocks  from  here),  "registration  to  vote" 
booths  will  be  set  up  so  that  you  can  regis- 
ter to  vote.  This  will  be  your  first  official 
act  as  a  U.S.  citizen.  Be  certain  to  avail 
yourselves  of  this  privilege.  Just  think  of 
what  millions  upon  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  would  give  to  have 
this  opportunity— this  responsibility! 

So,  what  will  you  do,  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans? And  this  is  the  beauty  of  America!  No 
one  will  ever  force  you  to  vote,  or  to  work 
hard,  or  to  give  your  children  a  better  edu- 
cation than  you  were  able  to  receive  in  you 
former  homeland.  It  is  up  to  you,  you  have 
the  freedom  of  choice.  But,  remember,  the 
decisions  you  make  will  affect  your  life  and 
the  life  of  tiiia  fine  Nation  as  well. 

I  should  like  to  leave  with  you  a  closing 
thought,  with  a  final  observation.  Whatever 
you  do  in  life— whatever  occupation  you 
follow— try  to  pursue  excellence.  Try  to  do 
anything  you  do  better  than  it  has  ever 
been  done  before.  John  Gardner  said  it  re- 
cently, and  he  said  it  much  better  than  I 
can,  so  1  quote  him,  "An  excellent  plumber 
is  infinitely  more  admirable  than  an  incom- 
petent philosopher.  The  society  that  scorns 
excellence  in  plumbing,  because  plumbing  is 
a  humble  activity,  but  tolerates  shoddiness 
in  philosophy  because  it  is  an  exalted  activi- 
ty, will  have  neither  good  plumbing  nor 
good  philosophy— neither  its  pipes  nor  its 
theories  will  hold  water. " 

Rememl)er  that,  my  fellow  citizens— prac- 
tice it  and  teach  it  to  your  children— "pur- 
suit of  excellence".  By  pursuing  excellence, 
you  will  help  to  keep  this  country  great  and 
will  become  a  better  citizen  in  the  process.  I 
congratulate  you— and  America  as  well.  We 
are  now  a  stronger  Nation— because  of  you. 

Good  luck  and  congratulations,  my  fellow 
Americans!* 
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CHARLESTON  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 
EMPLOYEES  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
LIABLE  FOR  NAVY  ERROR 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  HARTNEH 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  16 
civil  service  employees  at  the  Charles- 
ton Naval  Shipyard  have  been  re- 
quired to  repay  the  Government  a  por- 
tion of  their  per  diem  allowance,  as  a 
result  of  an  erroneous  overpayment  by 
the  Navy.  The  Navy,  which  acknowl- 
edges the  administrative  error,  is 
unable  under  current  law  to  cancel  the 
repayment  order.  Therefore,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  private  relief  bill  to  relieve 
these  employees  of  all  liability  to 
repay  the  Government. 

The  total  amount  to  be  mollified  by 
my  bill  is  $12,434.65.  The  amounts  per 
individual  vary  from  the  lowest  of 
$434  to  the  highest  of  $1,250.05.  This 
variation  among  the  16  employees  is 
due  to  differences  in  calendar  time 
and  training  time  during  the  specified 
temporary  duty  period  for  which  per 
diem  allowances  were  authorized  and 
paid. 

This  matter  was  first  brought  before 
the  Congress  in  1977.  In  that  year 
Senator  Thurmond  introduced  a  simi- 
lar bill  which  received  favorable  pas- 
sage in  the  Senate.  The  House,  howev- 
er, failed  to  consider  the  companion 
bill  and  the  Navy  has  now  begun  to 
collect  the  repayment  through  payroll 
deductions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  employees  have 
been  financially  penalized  due  to  a 
Government  error.  These  employees 
worked  and  received  their  payments  in 
good  faith.  It  would  be  unjust  to  gar- 
nish their  wages  because  of  an  over- 
sight made  by  the  Navy.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
relief  bill.* 


FORGOTTEN  WIDOWS 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

or  CALiroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
help  a  class  of  citizens  which  has  been 
long  ignored,  the  "forgotten  widows." 
Destitution  and  despair  are  often  the 
only  legacy  of  many  widows  who  de- 
voted their  lives  to  following  their 
military  husbands  around  the  world  in 
the  service  of  this  Nation.  Many  of 
them  experienced  hardships,  constant 
moving,  little  stability,  and  in  some 
cases  long  absence  from  their  hus- 
bands. It  is  a  tragedy  to  know  that 
there  are  many  elderly  women  in  the 
United  States  who  for  20,  30,  or  more 
years  made  the  special  sacrifices  re- 
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quired  by  their  husbands'  careers  in 
the  Armed  Forces  and  yet  who  now 
live  in  or  near  abject  poverty,  aban- 
doned by  the  country  they  felt  they 
too  were  serving.  Many  of  these 
widows  refuse  to  swallow  their  pride 
and  apply  for  welfare,  a  term  repug- 
nant to  many  self-reliant  older  Ameri- 
cans. What  adds  insult  to  injury  is 
that  they  feel,  and  I  wholeheartedly 
agree,  they  are  entitled  to  assistance 
based  on  their  long  years  of  support 
and  service  to  our  military  men  and 
should  not  have  to  depend  on  a  hand- 
out. 

I  am  today  introducing  the  forgotten 
widows  bill,  originally  sponsored  by 
two  longtime  champions  of  military 
widows,  former  Congressman  Bob 
Wilson  and  Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
This  legislation  would  provide  cover- 
age under  the  survivor  benefit  plan  for 
those  widows  whose  husbands  died  too 
soon,  that  is,  for  those  widows  whose 
husbands  died  before  the  survivor  ben- 
efit plan  was  enacted  in  1972.  Those 
individuals  who  were  widowed  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  survivor  benefit  plan 
'nd  whose  husbands  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  clearly  inadequate  previous 
plan,  the  retired  serviceman's  family 
protection  plan— RSFPP— were  left 
with  nothing.  These  widows  feel  that 
Congress  and  the  Nation  has  forgotten 
them  and  that  apt  description  has 
stuck. 

In  1972,  spurred  by  the  desire  to 
create  a  retirement  plan  for  military 
personnel  on  an  equitable  basis  with 
that  provided  for  civil  service  person- 
nel. Congress  established  the  survivor 
benefit  plan,  which  is  based  on  the 
civil  service  survivor  program  in  terms 
of  l>oth  the  cost  to  the  retiree  and  the 
ultimate  benefit  to  the  survivor.  The 
previous  plan,  the  retired  serviceman's 
family  protection  plan,  which  has 
been  in  effect  for  about  20  years  was, 
as  I  mentioned  above,  clearly  inad- 
equate. The  costs  were  high  and  the 
ultimate  benefit  to  the  widow  low.  As 
a  result,  participation  in  the  RSFPP  in 
the  early  1970's  was  less  than  15  per- 
cent. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Government  had  some  time  ago  estab- 
lished a  lower  cost,  higher  benefit  pro- 
gram for  its  civilian  employees;  an  ade- 
quate military  plan  took  much  longer. 

When  Congress  discussed  the  up- 
grading of  the  military  survivor  l)ene- 
fit  program  to  address  the  inequities 
with  the  civilian  version  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  serious  shortcomings  of 
the  RSFPP  and  the  resultant  dire  cir- 
cumstances of  many  military  widows, 
they  essentially  forgot  those  whose 
husbands  died  before  the  plan  could 
be  enacted.  The  Defense  Department 
itself  has  said  that  the  "inability  to 
provide  adequate  survivor  protection 
will  degrade  the  integrity  of  the  plan 
and,  correspondingly,  degrade  the  co- 
hesive nature  of  the  military  compen- 
sation system."  In  several  major  revi- 
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FAMILY  TRADITION 

HON.  JACK  F.KEMP 


IN  TH! 


Welnesday.  October  7.  1981 


KtMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feder- 

[talian  American  Societies  of 

Western  New  York  holds 

annual  Columbus  Day  celebra- 
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Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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the  Legacy,  the  Federation  of  Italian 
American  Societies  newspaper,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1980  which  further  describes  the 
accomplishments  of  Louis  Russo: 

Sorrento  Cheese— A  Family  Tradition 

For  Louis  Russo,  founder  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Sorrento  Cheese  located  at 
2375  South  Park  Avenue  in  Buffalo,  you 
might  say  that  his  thriving  cheese  business 
is  a  family  affair. 

"Our  family  has  been  making  and  selling 
cheese  for  four  generations"  says  Russo 
proudly.  "It's  been  sort  of  a  tradition  with 
us." 

Louis  Russo  first  became  £icquainted  with 
the  technique  of  changing  milk  into  ricotta 
and  mozzerella  from  his  father  Peter  who  in 
turn  had  learned  it  from  his  father.  Since 
the  roots  of  the  business  go  back  to  his 
home  town  of  Sorrento  where  he  was  bom 
sixty  four  years  ago. 

The  second  oldest  of  nine  children  (4 
brothers  and  5  sisters)  Mr.  Russo  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1928  and  began 
working  for  the  PoUy-O  Cheese  Company  of 
Brooklyn.  It  was  there  that  he  learned  the 
intracacies  of  using  steam  to  mass  produce 
huge  quantities  of  cheese  demanded  by  the 
American  public— quite  a  change  from  the 
small  village  of  Sorrento  where  Louis's 
mother  Theresa  would  help  heat  the  milk 
over  direct  fire. 

In  addition  to  learning  how  to  manufac- 
ture cheese.  Louis  Russo's  apprenticeship 
with  PoUy-O  taught  him  how  to  r  arket  his 
product  to  the  wholesalers,  supermarkets, 
and  pizzerias  who  needed  it. 

In  1935.  he  assumed  new  responsibilities 
for  Polly-O  at  their  Campbell,  New  York 
manufacturing  plant  in  Steuben  County. 
After  15  years  at  that  location,  the  last  10 
serving  as  plant  manager,  Mr.  Russo  was 
ready  to  try  his  own  hand  in  the  business. 

moves  to  BUFFALO  IN  194  6 

Three  years  after  he  married  his  wife 
Anna  Mae,  Mr.  Russo  established  a  fledg- 
ling cheese  company  at  the  site  of  the 
Arcade  Co-Op  with  the  help  of  his  partner 
Francis  Porcella. 

Soon  the  Russo  expertise  and  keen  busi- 
ness sense  began  to  take  hold.  In  1949  they 
needed  more  space  and  moved  to  Beale's 
dairy  at  Abbott  and  Hollywood:  by  1960. 
business  was  so  good  that  another  even 
bigger  location  was  needed:  then  came  the 
move  to  the  current  South  Park  address 
where  there  has  been  ever  growing  expan- 
sion for  the  past  five  years. 

Sorrento  Cheese  has  grown  from  18  em- 
ployees in  1960  to  more  than  150  people 
today:  the  manufacturing  and  office  space 
now  comprises  more  than  180,000  square 
feet  and  most  startling  is  the  fact  that  Sor- 
rento Cheese  uses  more  than  1  million 
pounds  of  milk  per  day  and  250  million 
pounds  of  milk  per  year  to  produce  the  most 
delicious  and  highest  quality  ricotta,  moz- 
zerella, basket,  grated  Romano,  and  Spanish 
cheese  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

So  popular  are  the  Sorrento  products, 
that  the  demand  for  them  goes  well  beyond 
the  borders  of  Buffalo  or  even  New  York 
State.  As  evidence  of  this,  more  than  90%  of 
the  total  sales  of  Sorrento  are  outside  West- 
ern New  York  while  only  10%  is  local. 
You're  just  as  apt  to  find  Sorrento  Cheese 
on  supermarket  shelves  of  Detroit.  Chicago, 
Boston.  New  York  City  and  as  far  south  as 
Miami  as  you  are  at  Buffalo's  Top's  Mar- 
kets. 

And  what  is  the  secret  of  this  success? 
Louis  Russo.  now  a  Town  of  Hamburg  resi- 
dent states  it  rather  simply.  "We  use  premi- 
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um  milk  in  the  best  and  cleanest  equipment 
and  utilize  our  special  patented  process  to 
produce  and  deliver  an  excellent  cheese  at  a 
competitive  price." 

With  the  able  assistance  of  his  sons,  Joe, 
the  eldest  and  coriwrate  President  of  the 
firm,  John— the  Executive  Vice  President 
and  daughter  Celia,  Corporate  Secretary, 
Louis  Russo  anticipates  an  even  brighter 
future  for  his  company. 

"Buffalo  offers  us  a  central  location  to 
market  our  products  while  providing  a  good 
water  supply  and  ample  electricity  for  us  to 
operate"  claims  Russo.  In  fact,  the  outlook 
for  even  further  expansion  of  Sorrento 
Cheese  is  very  good  indeed. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  teaching  the 
business  to  his  family  is  that  it  gives  Louis 
more  opportunity  to  enjoy  other  pursuits 
such  as  the  race  horses  he  owns:  Winston 
Hanover  and  J.  J.  Judd. 

In  spiie  of  his  great  success  in  Buffalo, 
Mr.  Russo's  thoughts  occassionally  do  stray 
to  the  place  where  it  all  started.  "I  visited 
Sorrento  in  1970  and  had  a  chance  to  meet 
many  of  my  relatives.  They  are  still  making 
cheese,  but  not  the  way  we  do." 

Louis  enjoyed  his  trip,  he  has  no  regrets 
about  coming  to  the  United  States  at  the 
tender  age  of  twelve.  And  it  must  be  said 
that  Sorrento's  loss  was  Buffalo's  gain.  We 
are  certainly  fortunate  to  have  the  Russo 
family  and  Sorrento  Cheese  Iwth  thriving 
and  contributing  to  our  Western  New  York 
community. • 


SPEEDING  UP  GOVERNMENT 
BILL-PAYING  FOR  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESSES   

HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
major  problem  confronting  small  busi- 
nesses today  is  that  of  late  Federal 
Government  payments.  Late  bill 
paying  robs  small  businesses  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  placing  an  unfair  fi- 
nancial burden  on  these  firms.  Since 
the  Government  is  one  of  the  largest 
buyers  of  goods  and  services,  delays 
create  real  problems  to  businesses 
from  which  the  Federal  Government 
buys. 

To  solve  this  problem,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  H.R.  2036.  a  bill  that  would 
require  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  its  bills  within  30  days  after  pay- 
ment is  due.  If  the  Government  fails 
to  meet  the  payment  standards,  the 
Federal  agency  would  have  to  pay  an 
interest  penalty  based  on  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  interest  penalty  would  be 
paid  directly  from  each  agency's  exist- 
ing operating  funds;  thus,  there  would 
be  no  additional  costs  to  taxpayers. 

According  to  General  Accounting 
Office  reports,  40  percent  of  all  Feder- 
al bills  are  paid  late,  with  an  average 
delay  of  74  days.  This  condition  forces 
businesses  to  borrow  funds  at  high  in- 
terest rates  in  order  to  cover  their  op- 
erating costs  and  to  meet  cash-flow  re- 
quirements.  Businesses   have   enough 
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to  worry  about  without  having  to  deal 
with  late  Government  payments.  They 
do  not  have  the  capability  or  the  re- 
sources to  finance  overdue  Govern- 
ment accounts  for  such  long  periods  of 
time. 

H.R.  2036  would  implement  a  proce- 
dure that  is  already  a  common  prac- 
tice in  the  American  business  com- 
munty,  that  of  prompt  bill  payment. 
Acting  as  an  incentive,  this  bill  would 
encourage  Federal  agencies  to  review 
their  procedures  so  payments  can  be 
made  on  time.  People  and  firms  have 
to  pay  bills  on  time;  so  should  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Putting  an  end  to 
bureaucratic  bungling  in  Federal  pay- 
ment practices,  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation would  solve  a  major  problem 
that  has  affected  millions  of  small 
businesses  across  America.* 


YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  October  7. 
1981,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Youth  Unemployment 

Pew  of  the  problems  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion disturb  me  more  than  that  of  young 
people  who  are  looking  for  work  but  cannot 
find  it.  The  problem  of  youth  without  jobs 
impresses  me  each  weekend  I  visit  southern 
Indiana.  A  young  man  tells  me  that  he  has 
tried  to  get  a  job  for  months.  A  college-edu- 
cated young  woman  has  a  job  in  a  drive-in 
restaurant,  but  she  wants  something  better. 
Parents  call  me  aside  during  a  parade  and 
wonder  aloud  whether  education  for  their 
unemployed  son  has  really  been  worthwhile. 
For  these  people  and  many  others,  a  job  is 
the  top  priority. 

Statistics  may  not  adequately  measure  the 
true  dimensions  of  youth  unemployment. 
Nonetheless,  the  available  evidence  indi- 
cates that  we  have  made  little  progress 
against  the  problem.  The  rate  of  joblessness 
among  young  people  aged  16  to  21  years 
stood  at  15.9  percent  in  July,  nearly  a  full 
percentage  point  above  the  average  July 
figure  during  the  previous  five  years. 
Among  minority  youth,  the  rate  was  34  per- 
cent in  mid-summer,  more  than  two  points 
over  the  five-year  mid-summer  average  for 
that  group. 

The  picture  worsens  when  we  look  at  Indi- 
ana alone.  It  is  estimated  that  15  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  states  youth  is  having  trouble 
with  employment.  The  state  itself  projects 
that  unemployment  among  teenagers  will 
top  24  percent  next  year.  As  we  might 
expect,  the  basic  causes  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment in  Indiana  are  varied.  Some  are  the 
ailing  national  economy,  insufficient  growth 
in  the  Hoosier  job  market,  an  uneven  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  jobs  usually 
held  by  young  people,  discrimination 
against  young  women  and  minority  youth, 
and  employers'  expectations  that  youth  will 
have  better  skills  and  attitudes.  In  addition, 
public  and  private  organizations  have  not 
mounted  a  comprehensive  and  sustained 
campaign   to   find   jobs   for   young   people. 
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Also  varied  are  the  kinds  of  young  Hoosiers 
who  face  the  greatest  risk  of  unempoly- 
ment.  Minorities,  high-school  dropouts,  and 
children  of  disadvantaged  families  are 
prominent  among  them,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  high-risk  group  is  three- 
quarters  white  and  that  one-half  of  its 
members  are  high-school  graduates.  This 
group  is  concentrated  in  large  cities,  but 
substantial  portions  of  it  are  found  in  the 
rural  areas  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
state. 

Although  youth  unemployment  in  south- 
east Indiana  resembles  the  state's  overall 
problem  in  many  ways,  there  are  key  differ- 
ences. One  is  the  lower  number  of  jobs 
available  to  youth  who  live  there.  A  recent 
study  projects  that  while  nine  of  ten  young 
Hoosiers  statewide  will  be  able  to  find  jobs 
in  1985,  the  ratio  will  be  7.5  to  ten  in  the 
rural  southeast.  Employable  young  people 
who  cannot  get  work  will  probably  have  to 
move  to  the  cities  where  more  jobs  can  be 
found.  Another  difference  is  the  lack  of 
transportation  for  rural  youth  who  must 
commute  to  work.  A  job  in  a  distant  place  is 
little  better  than  no  job  at  all  if  young 
people  cannot  get  to  it.  Yet  another  differ- 
ence is  the  stigma  that  may  attach  to  unem- 
ployment in  the  communities  of  southeast 
Indiana.  People's  desire  to  work  is  as  strong 
in  southeast  Indiana  as  it  is  anywhere  in  the 
nation,  so  a  youth  who  cannot  find  a  job 
may  eventually  come  to  be  regarded  as  idle. 

Whether  youth  unemployment  is  viewed 
from  the  national,  state,  or  local  perspec- 
tive, its  harmful  consequences  are  apparent. 
A  young  person  who  is  jobless  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  economy,  and  the  resource  his 
work  represents  is  wasted.  The  community 
may  have  to  suppwrt  him  with  a  broad  vari- 
ety of  costly  social  services  such  as  food 
stamps,  welfare,  and  medicaid.  Much 
damage  is  done  to  the  young  person  him- 
self. His  income  is  reduced,  his  self-esteem  is 
diminished,  and  his  social  standing  is  im- 
paired. Without  a  chance  to  develop  good 
skills  and  attitudes  early  on  in  life,  he  may 
be  locked  into  low-paying,  dead-end  jobs 
during  his  most  productive  years.  His  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  may  even  be  affected. 
If  he  commits  crimes  or  begins  to  abuse 
drugs  and  alcohol,  he  imposes  an  added 
burden  on  the  community. 

So  young  people  ask  me  what  can  l)e  done 
to  help  them  locate  jobs.  Any  satisfactory 
answer  requires  the  cooperation  of  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector.  Many  com- 
mendable efforts  are  underway,  but  we 
must  do  better.  Since  local  initiatives  are  es- 
sential, we  must  work  to  increase  our  capac- 
ity to  deal  with  local  causes  of  youth  unem- 
ployment as  we  concentrate  more  aggres- 
sively on  local  economic,  development.  Since 
no  single  person  or  institution  has,  or 
should  have,  total  responsibility,  coordinat- 
ed programs  involving  many  persons  and  in- 
stitutions are  needed.  Local  leaders  must 
help  match  young  people  to  available  jobs, 
and  they  must  help  improve  programs  of  co- 
operative work-education.  Educators  must 
strive  to  ensure  that  their  students  have 
marketable  skills  and  sound  guidance,  and 
they  must  emphasize  basic  education  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  high- 
risk  students.  Family  and  church  must  re- 
double their  efforts  to  create  positive  atti- 
tudes in  youth.  Businessmen  must  be  willing 
to  offer  jobs  to  young  people  even  if  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  unsteady. 

The  mood  of  the  country  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  budget  will  not  support  massive 
federal  programs  to  create  jolis-  for  young 
people.  However,  several  federal  actions  can 
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help  put  young  people  back  to  work.  Con- 
gress should  revise  the  targeted  jobs  tax 
credit  so  that  it  would  be  convenient  for  em- 
ployers to  use.  It  should  approve  special  tax 
incentives  for  firms  which  locate  or  invest  in 
areas  where  youth  unemployment  is  high. 
It  should  strengthen  existing  programs  of 
education  and  training  so  that  students 
would  have  an  easier  transition  from  school 
to  work. 

In  short,  creating  jobs  for  young  people 
should  be  a  top  priority  for  all  of  us. 

Note.— Part  of  this  newsletter  is  based  on 
findings  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Youth  Elmployment.* 


LEIF  ERICSSON  DAY 


HON.  ARLEN  ERDAHL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 12,  the  Nation  will  observe  Co- 
lumbus Day,  in  honor  of  the  Italian 
seaman  credited  with  discovering  the 
American  Continent. 

The  lands  of  the  Americas  were,  of 
course,  populated  and  in  existence 
long  before  the  European  presence 
was  established.  No  doubt  the  adven- 
ture of  Christopher  Columbus,  sailing 
under  a  commission  of  the  Spanish 
Queen,  was  the  real  l)eginning  of  that 
presence.  I  join  other  Americans,  par- 
ticularly those  justifiably  proud  Ital- 
ian Americans,  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
fortitude  and  daring  of  the  captain 
from  Genoa. 

I  want  to  go  back  a  bit  further  in 
history,  however,  and  pay  my  respects 
to  another  great  adventurer  whose 
wooden  vessel  reached  these  shores 
several  centuries  before  Columbus' 
landmark  voyage.  October  9  of  each 
year  has  been  designated  by  Congress 
and  proclaimed  by  the  President  as 
Leif  Ericsson  Day. 

Leif  Ericsson  was  neither  Italian  nor 
Spanish,  but  a  Norseman,  the  son  of 
flamboyant  Eric  the  Red  of  Norway. 
Leif  grew  up  on  the  island  of  "fire  and 
ice"  called  Iceland. 

In  about  the  year  1000,  Leif  cap- 
tained a  Viking  ship,  sailing  south- 
westerly until  he  reached  not  only 
land,  but  land  so  sumptuous  with 
promise  that  it  was  given  the  name 
"Vinland." 

The  early  Vikings  did  not  see  the 
land's  promises  fulfilled,  and  after 
only  a  brief  sojourn,  left  colonization 
to  others.  But  they  were  here.  And 
many  centuries  later,  Scandinavian 
emigrants  arrived  in  North  America  in 
significant  numbers,  among  them  my 
own  mother  and  grandparents.  Thus, 
aside  from  marking  an  event  of  histo- 
ry, I  have  a  personal  reason  for  re- 
membering this  particular  individual, 
representative  of  a  breed  of  men  and 
women  bold  enough  to  challenge  the 
unknown  and  uncharted. 
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figures   in    world    history 
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HON.  PONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THt  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 
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KOOPS  NOMINATION 


Wtdnesday.  October  7.  1981 

yiLBOSTA.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

has  begun  confirmation 

on  the  nomination  of  Dr.  C. 

Koop  for  the  position  as  this 

next  Surgeon  General. 

September  28,  1981,  the  follow- 

appeared    in   the   Detroit 

article  factually  illustrates 

standards  and  qualifications 

by  this  distinguished  pediat- 

It  is  my  hope  that  the 

vill  review  the  many  accom- 

made  by  Dr.  Koop  in  his  35 

service  and  act  positively  on 

ion  of  Dr.  Koop  as  the 

.  Surgeon  General. 

this  thought  that  I  offer 
article  for  my  colleagues 
Congress  to  review: 

he  Detroit  News,  Sept.  28,  1981] 
P  juries  AMD  PiJfeLic  Health 
ChKrles    Everett    Koop   is    President 
proposed  nominee   for  U.S.  sur- 
The   pediatric   surgeon   cur- 
,es  as  deputy  assistant  secretary 
and  has  compiled  an  extraordi- 
during  his  35  years  of  practice, 
is  internationally  recognized  as 
in  his  field.  He  has  helped  make 
safe  for  children,  had  extensive 
treating  young  cancer  patients, 
performed  difficult  surgery  on  the 
of   Siamese   twins.    His   several 
int;lude  the  French  Legion  of  Merit. 
Koop's  nomination  is  opp>osed  by 
tfroups.    including    the    American 
Health   Association  (APHA),   whose 
director  told  a  congressional  com- 
the  renowned  physician's  exF>e- 
been  too  narrow  to  qualify  him 
of  surgeon  general, 
i^iind  that  Dr.  Koop  did  extensive 
work  with  public  health  programs 
World  nations,  the  APHA  leader 
nominee  lacks  experience  in  pre- 
dfeeases  in  large  populations, 
complaint  is  curious  considering  Dr. 
in  preventing  a  dysentery  epi- 
,he  Dominican  Republic:  in  train- 
nurses  to  work  with  an  isolated 
I  ribe  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dis- 
h  tlping  to  set  up  a  Ghanan  medical 
beginning  a  fellowship  program  to 
students  to  rural  hospitals  in 
Wc^rld  nations;  and  in  aiding  in  the 
of  public-health  facilities  in 
two  dozen  nations, 
di^inguished   physician's  candidacy 
ai  tround  on  two  statutory  technical- 
position  requires  that  the  individ- 
actual  public-health  experience, 
unider  64  years  of  age.  Dr.  Koop's  re- 
record  in  the  public-health  field 
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does  not  qualify  as  official  experience— and 
he  is  64  years  old. 

His  congressional  advocates  are  working 
to  alter  these  outdated  limitations  so  Dr. 
Koop  will  be  eligible  for  the  post.  His  oppo- 
nents are  laboring  to  block  the  amendments 
and  the  nomination. 

Why  is  APHA,  which  hasn't  in  ite  109  year 
history  opposed  the  nomination  of  anyone 
to  be  surgeon  general,  so  adamant  about  Dr. 
Koop?  The  answer,  we  suspect,  lies  in  the 
physician's  articulate  oppostion  to  abortion. 

Prior  to  Joining  the  government  this  year. 
Dr.  Koop  served  on  the  boards  of  three 
right-to-Ufe  organizations.  He  co-authored  a 
book  that  suggests  a  philosophical  link  be- 
tween abortion,  infanticide,  and  euthanasia. 
Though  APHA  denies  any  philosophical 
quarrel  with  Dr.  Koop,  it  has  long  support- 
ed proabortion  causes. 

His  foes  have  even  attempted  to  portray 
his  religious  convictions  as  fanaticism,  hint- 
ing that  the  physician  is  a  backwoods  Bible 
thumper  who  would  politicize  the  public 
health  service. 

If  Dr.  Koop  is  judged  on  his  estimable 
record,  he  would  receive  swift  confirmation 
as  U.S  surgeon  general.  Should  his  oppo- 
nents succeed  in  blocking  the  appointment, 
they  will  confirm  the  rapid  politicization  of 
the  public  health  service.* 
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EDITORIAL  VIEWPOINT 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  7,  1981 

*  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  sev- 
eral editorials  that  have  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Norfolk  Daily  News,  one 
of  the  newspapers  serving  my  congres- 
sional district. 

The  first,  "Pound  Wanting,"  dis- 
cusses the  significance  of  block  grants. 
The  second.  "A  Ceiling  That  Isn't." 
discusses  recent  debate  on  increasing 
the  debt  limit. 

Both  offer  an  interesting  perspec- 
tive, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
them. 

[Prom  the  Norfolk  Daily  News.  Sept.  28, 
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Found  Wanting 

President  Reagan  did  not  get  all  he 
wanted  in  authority  to  turn  over  responsi- 
bility for  social  welfare  programs  to  the 
states.  But  the  block  grants  which  will  be 
provided  to  state  governments  for  their  use 
in  dealing  with  such  things  as  mental- 
health  aid,  child  care  subsidies  or  fuel  as- 
sistance payments  do  initiate  the  concept. 
That  is,  the  states  will  exert  more  control, 
though  the  "price"  of  this  authority  is  rep- 
resented in  lesser  total  funds  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  president  sought  to  include  more  pro- 
grams, $16.5  billion  in  fact,  in  block  grants. 
He  received  $7.5  billion,  and  Congress  kept 
strings  on  some  of  the  programs  within  that 
amount. 

But  at  least  there  is  a  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  federal  money  with  more  fed- 
eral control.  Critics  of  the  change  believe  it 
to  be  a  return  to  the  days  when  state's  exer- 
cised their  rights  by  choosing  to  do  nothing 
about  pressing  social  problems.  At  least  that 
is  the  view  of  those  who  feel  the  federal 


government  ought  to  be  picking  up  more  of 
the  tab. 

The  welfare  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment are  so  commonly  accepted  these  days 
that  such  fears  are  unwarranted.  By  supply- 
ing biUioiis  of  dollars,  yet  leaving  the  details 
of  management  to  local  government,  the 
federal  government  is  not  abandoning  its 
"concern"  for  the  needy  as  critics  of  block 
grants  suggest.  It  is,  instead,  deciding  that 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment do  not  need  to  be  quite  so  meddle- 
some, that  savings  may  result  and  the  dol- 
lars provided  may  go  further  in  solving  the 
problems  which  do  exist. 

Surely  the  many  years  of  experience  In 
the  assumption  of  greater  responsibility  by 
the  federal  government  in  resolving  the 
problems  of  youth  unemployment,  dealing 
with  poverty,  or  overcoming  education  defi- 
ciencies have  proved  something:  That  the 
greater  the  amounts  spent  and  the  more 
federal-level  workers  involved,  the  more  the 
problems  seem  to  grow. 

If  this  period  in  the  nation's  history  had 
been  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  nation's  needy,  the  disadvan- 
taged or  even  the  disorderly,  one  could 
assume  the  direction  taken  in  national 
policy  was  the  correct  one.  The  opposite  has 
been  evident  for  a  long  time.  Finally  there  is 
a  disposition  in  Washington  to  look  at  what 
is,  not  what  is  hop>ed  for. 

What  is  evident  is  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  good  at  raising  money  and  printing 
it.  poor  at  resolving  social  problems.  It  has 
tried  on  a  grand  scale  and  found  wanting. 
The  courage  to  recognize  this  result  is  all 
that  is  asked. 

[Prom  the  Norfolk  Daily  News,  Sept.  30, 
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A  Ceiling  That  Isn't 

The  Senate  continues  its  struggle  with  the 
measure  which  was  designed  to  break  the 
federal  government's  habit  of  spending 
more  than  it  takes  in.  The  "debt  limit." 
fixed  at  $985  billion  for  this  fiscal  year, 
must  be  raised.  If  that  has  not  been  done  by 
the  close  of  business  today,  then  the  limit 
would  have  reverted  to  the  "permanent" 
figure  of  $400  billion.  And  the  government 
could  have  written  no  checks. 

The  customary  script  in  this  annual  play 
was  followed.  Late  yesterday,  the  efforts  to 
place  amendments  on  an  extension  and 
thereby  make  it  impossible  to  approve,  or  of 
Sen.  William  Proxmire  to  filibuster  beyond 
the  deadline,  were  dealt  with.  The  limit  was 
raised,  to  $1,079  trillion. 

When  Congress  is  done  with  its  most 
urgent  work  this  session,  it  ought  to  address 
the  "ceiling"  matter  once  and  for  all.  The 
current  one  has  no  meaning— its  existence 
has  not  deterred  Congresses  and  past  ad- 
ministrations from  creating  more  deficits. 
We  thought  it  might  serve  the  purpose  of 
slowing  up  the  deficit  spenders— but  evi- 
dence that  it  has  done  that  is  Isuiking,  too. 

So  the  ceiling  is  nothing  more  than  an 
excuse  for  some  political  posturing  every 
year  or  two.  And  even  if  President  Reagan's 
budget-cutting  performance  were  to  get  fai- 
more  cooperation  from  Congress  than  has 
been  evident,  in  two  years  the  celling  will 
have  to  be  lifted.  So  the  legislated  federal 
debt  limit  is  much  like  the  human  appendix. 
It  seems  to  exist  for  a  purpose,  but  no  one 
can  figure  out  quite  what  that  is.* 
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A  SALUTE  TO  AN  OUTSTANDING 
EMPLOYEE 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  pay  a 
special  tribute  to  my  outstanding  re- 
ceptionist-secretary, Mary  Margaret 
Gleason,  who  will  celebrate  her  27th 
birthday  on  October  9.  Although 
almost  everyone  on  the  Hill  is  aware 
of  this  momentous  occasion,  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues are  informed  of  this  important 
date  as  well. 

Mary  Margaret  Gleason  began  her 
career  on  the  Hill  9  years  ago,  and  has 
been  with  me  since  I  arrived  in  the 
House  in  1979.  Since  day  one,  she  has 
been  invaluable  to  the  smooth  oper- 
ation of  my  office.  Her  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Hill  has  served  my 
constituents  well,  and  her  effervescent 
personality  makes  everyone  feel  right 
at  home  in  120  Cannon. 

This  is  a  complex  world  in  which  we 
live,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  sometimes 
people  lose  the  art  of  communication. 
Mary  Margaret  is  the  master.  She  goes 
out  of  her  way  to  help  constituents 
and  always  has  a  kind  word  for  all.  It 
is  impossible  to  be  down  when  Mary 
Margaret  is  arotmd. 

Mary  Margaret  Gleason  cares  about 
the  people  she  works  with,  and  we 
care  about  her.  Happy  birthday,  Mary 
Margaret,  may  you  have  many,  many 
more— in  my  office.* 


NEWS  MEDIA  CRITICIZED 
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For  example,  some  aide  to  the  president 
suggests  that  consideration  be  given  to  cut- 
ting the  fat  out  of  some  social  program  and 
immediately  the  news  "rabbits "  make  head- 
lines with,  "The  president  to  cut  out  bla, 
bla,  bla. "  Immediately  everyone  who  might 
or  might  not  be  affected  sounds  the  alarm, 
runs  for  cover,  and  writes  or  calls  his  con- 
gressman. The  news  is  magnified  to  the 
point  of  having  no  semblance  of  the  truth. 
Our  news  media  want  "open  meetings" 
that  they  may  know  and  may  inform  us  of 
the  proceedings  that  are  of  interest  to  us. 
They  even  want  to  attend  "study"  sessions. 
Why?  To  report  that  consideration  is  being 
given  to  the  "falling  sky  "  when  someone 
asked.  "What  was  the  noise?  " 

One  of  the  best  techniques  for  solving 
problems  is  that  of  asking  everyone  to  men- 
tion a  possible  solution  even  if  it  may  sound 
ridiculous,  that  all  solutions  will  be  consid- 
ered and  one  idea  may  lead  to  another.  Can 
you  not  hear  the  report  that  councilman 
proposed,  "Perhaps  we  should  let  the  sky 
fall  and  see  what  happens. "  He  would  be  all 
but  crucified  in  the  headlines. 

Why  do  we  have  so  much  trouble  getting 
good  people  to  run  for  office?  The  news 
media.  I  think,  can  take  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  news  media  insists  not  only  upon  stat- 
ing the  facte,  as  they  see  them,  but  also  in 
projecting  the  resulte  as  they  see  them. 
Would  that  our  newspapers  were  limited  to 
reporting  facte  in  one  section  of  the  paper. 
Perhaps  in  another  section,  we  could  read  or 
not  read  their  projection.  Also,  the  projec- 
tions of  politicians,  business  analyste,  etc., 
should  be  limited  to  this  section. 

If  given  the  facte,  most  people  can  think 
for  themselves.  But  in  most  cases,  the  facte 
are  adulterated  with  the  opinions  of  the  re- 
porter. 

To  sort  out  the  truth  from  the  opinions, 
the  projections,  is  frequently  impossible.  In 
fact,  many  times,  the  truth  is  hidden  in  the 
"gook"  we  must  read  or  listen  to  and  we  lose 
interest  l>ecause  of  the  obviously  prejudiced 
opinion. 

Claude  E.  Spencer.* 
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might  share  fully  in  the  American  dream. 
There  is  a  real  need  for  such  partnerships, 
and  for  these  ties  to  continue  and  expand. 

Employers  throughout  the  country  are 
opening  their  doors  to  qualified  disabled 
workers.  This  is  happening  not  just  because 
of  existing  laws,  but  because  disabled  men 
and  women  have  been  establishing  such  fine 
work  records.  "Vet  not  all  employers  have 
opened  their  doors  equally  wide.  We  must 
therefore  continue  our  efforts  to  find  more 
and  better  jobs  for  people  with  disabilities. 
Gains  have  also  been  made  in  education, 
training,  housing,  transportation  and  acces- 
sability.  We  need  to  make  the  1980s  years  in 
which  disabled  individuals  achieve  the 
greatest  possible  access  to  our  society,  maxi- 
mum indeE>endence,  and  full  opportunity  to 
develop  and  use  their  capabilities. 

The  Congress,  by  joint  resolution  of 
August  11,  1945,  as  amended  (36  U.S.C.  155), 
has  called  for  the  designation  of  the  first 
full  week  in  October  each  year  as  National 
Employ  the  Handicapped  Week.  Recogni- 
tion of  this  special  week  presente  the  oppor- 
tunity to  dedicate  ourselves  to  meeting  the 
goal  of  expanded  opportunity  for  disabled 
Americans. 

NOW,  THEREIPORE,  I,  RONALD 
REAGAN,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning October  4,  1981,  as  National  Employ 
the  Handicapped  Week.  I  urge  all  Gover- 
nors, Mayors,  other  public  officials,  leaders 
in  business  and  labor,  and  private  citizens  to 
help  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future  in 
which  all  disabled  Americans  will  partici- 
pate fully  in  our  country's  many  opportuni- 
ties. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereun- 
to set  my  hand  this  second  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  eighty-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  sixth. 

Ronald  Reagan.* 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Claude  Spencer,  a  brilliant  an- 
alyst of  current  events  and  a  man 
whom  I  have  the  honor  of  calling  my 
friend,  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Danville.  111.  Commercial- 
News  commenting  on  the  news  media. 

Mr.  Spencer  points  out  that  the 
news  media  can  take  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing good  people  to  rim  for  elective 
office.  This  is  due  to  reporters  and  edi- 
tors whose  alleged  "investigative  jour- 
nalism" gets  in  the  way  of  truth  and 
factual  reporting. 

The  letter  follows: 

News  Media  Criticized 

Editor:  "The  sky  is  falling,  the  sky  is  fall- 
ing."  cried  the  rabbit  and  all  the  creatures 
of  the  forest  ran  and  ran  trying  to  find  a 
safe  place.  What  had  the  rabbit  heard?  It 
was  only  the  crash  of  an  old  dead  tree. 

We  still  have  the  rabbite  among  us  but 
now  they  work  in  the  newsroom  of  our 
papers,  our  radio  stations  and  our  TV  sta- 
tions and  networks. 


PRESIDENT  RECOGNIZES  CON 
TRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED IN  THE  WORK  FORCE 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  proclamation  issued  by 
President  Reagan  designating  this 
week  as  National  Employ  the  Handi- 
capped Week.  We  have  made  great 
strides  in  breaking  down  barriers  that 
impeded  handicapped  Americans  in 
the  past.  But  as  the  President  ably 
states  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

The  proclamation,  as  published  in 
the  Federal  Register,  follows: 
National  Employ  the  Handicapped  Week, 
1981 

(A  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America) 

Communities  across  the  land  have  formed 
partnerships— between  disabled  and  non-dis- 
abled, labor  and  industry,  employers  and 
employees— to  assure  that  disabled  people 


WILLIAM  REES-MOGG  RECOM- 
MENDS AN  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  SYSTEM  BASED  ON 
GOLD 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  KEfilP.  Mr.  Speaker,  William 
Rees-Mogg.  former  editor  of  the 
London  Times,  probably  the  most  re- 
spected journalist  in  the  United  King- 
dom, has  had  a  special  interest  in 
monetary  matters  for  many  years.  In 
1974,  he  trenchantly  outlined  the 
problems  of  the  West  with  inconvert- 
ible paper  currencies  in  a  book  entitled 
"The  Reigning  Error:  The  Crisis  of 
World  Inflation." 

In  the  latest  issue  of  the  London 
Spectator.  Mr.  Rees-Mogg  proposes 
that  the  United  Kingdom  restore  gold 
convertibility  for  the  pound  sterling. 
"No  economic  policy  which  does  not 
attack  both  unemployment  and  infla- 
tion is  now  worth  considering,"  he  ob- 
serves. He  concludes:  "Convertibility 
into  an  objectively  determined  stand- 
ard is  now  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can   restore   validity   to   our   money; 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  make  a  profit  by  borrowing  money.  They 
may  be  forced  to  borrow  money  in  order  to 
keep  their  existing  businesses  going,  but 
they  will  be  very  reluctant  to  borrow  in 
order  to  make  speculative  expansions  of 
their  businesses.  As  investment  is  necessary 
to  maintain  full  employment,  high  Interest 
rates  cause  unemployment  by  discouraging 
investment.  The  present  level  of  world  in- 
terest rates,  particularly  in  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  does  in  fact  make  it  unprofit- 
able to  invest,  and  makes  high  unemploy- 
ment inevitable. 

It  is  no  good,  for  reasons  which  were  first 
explained  by  John  Locke  in  the  early  1690s. 
to  try  to  depress  the  rate  of  interest  artifi- 
cially. Any  measures  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
interest  must  be  the  real  measures  which 
op)erate  through  the  market  and  not  artifi- 
cial measures  which  operate  against  the 
market. 

The  first  real  measure  that  is  open  to  a 
government  is  to  adopt  a  rational  rule  for 
its  own  budget  policy  and  to  stick  to  it. 
There  is  no  reason  why  governments  should 
not  borrow  in  order  to  finance  productive 
capital  investment.  There  is  every  reason 
why  governments  should  not  borrow  in 
order  to  finance  their  current  expenditure 
or  transfer  payments.  It  is  almost  inevitable 
that  such  borrowings  will  both  push  up  the 
rate  of  interest  and  therefore  damage  busi- 
ness investment  and.  because  they  are 
seldom  fully  funded  they  will  tend  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  inflation  of  the  money 
supply. 

We  do  not  need  to  invent  any  new  rules, 
though  we  do  need  to  bring  back  and  im- 
prove the  rules  that  used  to  exist.  The  divi- 
sion between  above  the  line  and  below  the 
line  expenditure  in  the  budget  should  be  re- 
vived and  all  current  expenditure  should  be 
covered  by  taxation.  The  Government 
ought  to  go  back  to  the  rule  of  a  balanced 
budget:  they  should  put  capital  expenditure 
including  the  investment  but  not  the  losses 
of  public  sector  industry  below  the  line. 
That  would  give  a  reasonable  future  expec- 
tation for  the  requirements  of  government 
finance  and  would  allow  the  market  to  fore- 
see what  calls  the  Government  would  be 
likely  to  make  upon  the  savings  of  the  com- 
munity. 

This  in  itself  would  be  helpful,  but  it 
would  not  be  anything  like  sufficient  to 
bring  down  interest  rates  to  the  [>oint  which 
is  required.  Interest  rates  now  reflect  the 
high  expectations  of  inflation  and  a  general 
decline  in  confidence  in  paper  currencies. 

The  decline  in  gilt-edged  and  bond  mar- 
kets shows  that  fewer  and  fewer  people  are 
prepared  to  hold  currencies  for  the  long 
term.  As  most  currencies  are  at  a  significant 
risk  of  hyper-inflation,  long-term  invest- 
ment in  this  rubbishy  money  has  indeed 
become  very  foolish. 

Apart  from  inflation  itself,  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  floating  exchange  market  have 
helped  to  erode  confidence  in  all  currencies. 
The  chance  of  a  speculative  profit  by  hold- 
ing a  currency  does  not  counter-balance  the 
fear  of  future  loss.  The  pound  has  gone  in  a 
few  months  from  $2.40  to  below  $1.80.  What 
a  way  to  encourage  speculation  and  destroy 
confidence. 

It  is  not  merely  coincidence  that  the 
period  of  convertible  fixed  rate  currencies 
was  a  time  of  lower  interest  rates;  it  is  un- 
likely that  long-term  interest  rates  can  be 
restored  to  reasonable  levels  unless  the 
world  returns  to  a  fixed  rate  system  as  well 
as  to  balanced  budgets. 

The  problem  is  that  the  currencies  of  the 
world  have  deteriorated  so  much  in  quality 
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and  confidence  that  to  make  one  type  of 
paper  convertible  into  another  type  of 
paper,  when  both  are  of  low  grade,  does  not 
add  much  to  confidence  in  either.  You 
cannot  validate  pig  by  pork.  You  carmot 
make  people  trust  a  lie  by  making  it  fully 
convertible  into  a  fraud. 

To  get  low  interest  rates,  the  world  will 
therefore  have  to  restore  convertibility  into 
gold  at  a  fixed  price.  The  interest  rates  on 
an  Instrument  convertible  into  gold  would 
be  very  low.  The  short-term  interest  rates 
on  a  currency  that  is  convertible  into  gold 
at  a  fixed  price  would  be  unlikely  to  be  over 
2  per  cent. 

The  ideal  course  would  be  to  have  another 
international  conference  on  the  model  of 
Bretton  Woods  and  reach  international 
agreement  on  a  new  exchange  system  with  a 
strengthened  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  gold  convertibility  for  all  major  curren- 
cies at  a  fixed  rate.  Despite  the  Interest  in 
gold  in  Washington,  there  is  no  chance  of 
obtaining  such  agreements  in  time  to  stop 
British  unemployment  from  rising  still  fur- 
ther, or  in  time  to  do  the  present  Govern- 
ment any  good. 

It  is  obviously  far  more  difficult  for  an  in- 
dividual government  to  go  back  on  to  the 
Gold  Standard  on  its  own.  but  British  prob- 
lems at  present  are  extreme.  The  lines  of 
policy  that  are  at  present  beinp  followed  do 
not,  on  the  most  favourable  estimate,  allow 
for  the  radical  improvement  in  control  of  in- 
flation and  employment  which  is  needed. 
Nor  do  any  of  the  alternative  policies  pro- 
posed. 

If  the  pound  were  to  be  made  convertible 
into  gold  coin  on  a  single  nation  basis,  that 
would  go  very  far  to  validate  the  pound  and 
it  would  certainly  tend  to  reduce  interest 
rates,  no  doubt  to  less  than  a  quarter  of 
their  present  level.  It  might  be  necessary  to 
have  a  very  wide  buying  and  selling  spread. 
If.  for  instance,  the  pound  were  to  be  made 
convertible  into  gold  at  £300  to  the  ounce— 
which  would  itself  represent  a  devaluation 
of  more  than  98  percent  from  the  1931 
level— the  spread  might  have  to  be  from  a 
buying  level  of  £250  to  a  selling  level  of  £350. 
Even  such  a  wide  spread  would  bring  to  an 
end  the  lack  of  any  point  of  valuation  for 
the  pound. 

The  advantages  would  be  immense.  The 
pound  would  become  a  relatively  stable  cur- 
rency. British  interest  rates  would  fall, 
activity  and  employment  would  start  to  rise, 
and  there  would  be  an  inflow  of  foreign 
funds  which  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
a  further  rise  in  costs  through  the  deprecia- 
tion of  sterling.  It  might  be  that  further  de- 
preciation in  other  currencies  would  in 
course  of  time  push  the  pound  up,  but  cir- 
cumstances of  stability  and  low  interest 
rates  would  give  British  industry  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  remain  competitive.  Of 
course  domestic  economic  policy  would 
itself  have  to  match  these  objectives. 

What  we  have  been  facing  since  the 
autumn  of  1973  is  a  world  crisis  of  confi- 
dence in  currencies  caused  by  the  weak  and 
inflationary  policies  of  democratic  govern- 
ments and  the  success  of  the  OPEC  cartel  in 
raising  oil  prices.  That  crisis  of  confidence  is 
continuing  to  become  more  acute.  Convert- 
ibility into  an  objectively  determined  stand- 
ard is  now  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  re- 
store validity  to  our  money;  unless  we  can 
revalidate  our  money  both  unemployment 
and  inflation  will  continue  to  rise.* 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION PROGRAMS 


HON.  RAY  KOGOVSEK 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  section  402  of  title  23. 
U.S.C,  which  are  important  funds  for 
the  implementation  and  continued 
success  of  highway  safety  programs  in 
the  United  States. 

Judge  Kim  Goldberger  of  Jefferson 
County,  Colo.,  came  to  talk  to  me 
about  his  work  and  that  of  Cordell 
Smith,  the  Colorado  State  director  of 
highway  safety,  in  reducing  accidents, 
injuries,  and  fatalities  through  judicial 
education  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

I  am  told  that  only  2  to  3  percent  of 
402  funds  are  used  in  the  adjudication 
portion  of  highway  management  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

On  October  5.  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration 
began  hearings  as  required  by  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  [Sec.  1107  (D).  Public  Law  97- 
35.] 

The  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion should  look  to  funding  the  adjudi- 
cation process  and  also  at  funding  for 
the  National  Judicial  College,  at  Reno, 
Nev. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  I 
supported  Chairman  Howard's  support 
of  this  program.  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  urge  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  support  the  funding  of  section  402 
of  title  23.  U.S.C* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Resolhtiok  Adopted  September  20.  1981 

Whereas  the  Administration  is  proposing 
the  sale  of  AW  ACS  electronic  surveillance 
planes  to  Saudi  Arabia,  in  addition  to  enor- 
mous quantities  of  the  most  advanced  offen- 
sive aircraft  and  other  weaponry; 

And  whereas  Saudi  Arabia  is  closely  allied 
with  Syria  and  Iraq,  countries  that  have  re- 
ceived and  are  receiving  vast  quantities  of 
advanced  Russian  planes,  tanks  and  military 
equipment: 

And  whereas  there  have  been  four  Russo- 
Arab  wars  of  armihilation  launched  against 
Israel  in  repeated  attempts  to  destroy  it.  to 
serve  Arab  dreams  of  conquest  and  to  give 
Russia  domination  over  the  Middle  E^t; 

And  whereas  Israel  has  been  a  bulwark 
against  Russian  domination  of  the  Middle 
East  and  has  l)een  defending  vital  U.S.  in- 

And  whereas  the  Saudi  Arabian  AW  ACS 
planes  can  t>e  used  to  spy  upon  Israel  and 
will  enhance  the  potential  for  the  enormous 
numerical  superiority  of  Arab  military 
equipment— and  this  will  encourage  the 
Arabs  to  once  agam  attempt  to  annihilate 
Israel— and  this  will  lead  to  war  and  confla- 
gration Involving  the  whole  world:  Now. 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Florida  Region  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Jewish  Men's  Clubs 
strongly  opjxjses  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of 
the  AW  ACS  planes  and  the  advanced  mili- 
tary offensive  equipment— and  requests 
President  Reagan.  Secretary  of  State  Haig 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
cancel  the  aforementioned  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  of  the  AWACS  electronic  surveil- 
lance planes  and  the  other  offensive  mili- 
tary equipment.* 
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VOTING  RIGHTS  AND  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITIES 


FLORIDA  REGION  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL FEDERATION  OF 
JEWISH  MEN'S  CLUBS  ISSUES 
AWACS  STATEMENT 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  my  colleagues  attention 
to  a  resolution  recently  passed  by  the 
Florida  region  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Jewish  Men's  Clubs.  Inc.  The 
resolution,  drafted  by  Joseph  Abelow, 
chairman  of  the  Federation's  Action 
Committee  for  the  survival  of  Israel, 
calls  for  the  disapproval  of  the  sale  of 
AWACS  and  F-15  enhancements  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution  of  disapproval,  I  am  in 
strong  agreement  that  this  sale  should 
not  go  forward  and  will  vote  against 
the  sale  when  it  reaches  the  House 
floor.  The  text  of  the  resolution  fol- 
lows: 


COMMUNITY  IMPROVEMENTS 
WITHOUT  FEDERAL  AID 


HON.  BOB  WHIHAKER 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7.  1981 
•  Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Reagan  economic  program  begins 
its  first  full  week  of  implementation, 
we  are  hearing  cries  from  some  States 
and  localities  that  they  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  survive  without  a  massive 
infusion  of  Federal  dollars.  However, 
in  my  congressional  district,  one  small 
conmiunity  has  proven  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  not  only  survive,  but  to  also 
make  community  improvements  with- 
out help  from  Uncle  Sam. 

The  city  of  Cedar  Vale,  Kans.. 
wanted  to  build  a  swimming  pool,  but 
they  realized  that  under  the  new 
budget  there  would  be  no  Federal 
money  to  help  out.  So.  the  residents  of 
the  community  raised  over  $40,000  and 
built  their  pool  using  volunteer  labor. 
Next  summer  the  residents  of  Cedar 
Vale  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  labor,  and  serve  as  proof  that  the 
Reagan  economic  plan  is  not  going  to 
spell  doom  for  the  smjill  towns  of 
America. 

This  example  shows  that  we  can 
make  it  without  help  from  Washing- 
ton, and  that  when  a  community 
bands  together  in  a  imified  effort, 
anything  is  possible.* 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  able  to  be  present  Monday  night 
for  the  final  vote  on  H.R.  3112,  Voting 
Rights  Act  extension,  because  I  was  on 
my  way  to  Miami  in  order  to  attend  a 
meeting  the  next  morning  of  the  Dade 
County  Commission. 

Knowing  how  important  this  vote  is 
to  minorities  and  all  people  who  value 
civil  rights,  it  was  not  an  easy  decision 
to  leave  before  final  passage.  I  certain- 
ly would  have  voted  in  favor  of  H.R. 
3112  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
bill  passed  by  such  a  large  margin. 

The  meeting  of  the  Dade  County 
Commission  was  extremely  important 
to  the  black  community  in  the  Miami 
area.  For  months  I  have  worked  hard 
with  black  construction  firms  in  an 
effort  to  help  them  secure  contracts 
for  the  building  of  Dade  County's  new 
metrorail  system.  One  major  obstacle 
to  the  minority  contractors  has  been 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  bonding  for 
such  large  contracts. 

An  article  by  Joe  Oglesby  in  the  Oc- 
tober 6  Miami  Herald  described  the 
problems  faced  by  black  firms: 

A  likely  scenario  is  that  the  black  firms 
will  be  taken  on  as  subcontractors  by  some 
of  the  large  companies.  For  some,  that 
would  be  a  difficult  compromise.  Metrorail 
for  these  firms  was  a  golden  opportunity  to 
obtain  substantial  bonding  capabilities  and 
to  prove  that  they  can  handle  large  jobs.  It 
was  to  be  a  step  out  of  the  perpetual  cycle 
of  low  bonds,  small  jot>s. 

This  dilemma  has  been  noticed  by  some 
officials.  Congressman  Bill  Lehman  orga- 
nized a  task  force  several  months  ago  to 
study  the  problem.  The  Metro  Commission 
today  is  expected  to  take  up  his  recommen- 
dation to  provide  $10  million  bonding 
money  for  black  firms  from  the  interest  ac- 
crued by  $550  million  worth  of  Decade  of 
Progress  bonds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  county  commission  unani- 
mously passed  the  resolution  to  pro- 
vide the  bonding  for  black  contractors. 
This  will  result  in  increased  economic 
activity  in  the  black  community  and 
provide  the  jobs  that  are  so  badly 
needed.  This  decision  was  so  impor- 
tant that  I  felt  it  necessary  to  be 
present  to  address  the  commission  and 
urge  its  approval. 

In  order  to  provide  more  details 
about  the  resolution.  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  text  as  well 
as  the  background  information  which 
accompanied  the  resolution: 
Decade  of  Progress  Unified  Transporta- 
tion System  Interest  Funds  Allocation 
recommendation 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  approve 
the  allocation  of  existing  and  future  inter- 
est funds  earned  on  Decade  of  Progress  Uni- 
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fied  Trar  sportation  bond  proceeds  of  up  to 
$10  million  for  Small  Contractors,  including 
Minorities.  Business  Enterprises  Construc- 
tion Bonding  Program. 

BACKGROUND 

the   expenditure   of   Decade   of 
funds,  the  Commission  is  required 
72-80  to  hold  a  public  hear- 
been  the  Commissions  policy  to 
earned  on  bond  proceeds  the 
I  (ond  funds.  Today  s  public  hearing 
receive  input  from  interested  eiti- 
groups  and  municipalities  con- 
foUowing  project: 
ing  requirements  have  often  l)een 
a  major  impediment  to  increased 
cjontractors.    including    Minorities, 
in  County  construction  oppor- 
rhe  Office  of  Community  and  Eco- 
elopment    has    recently    imple- 
program  to  assist  Small  Contrac- 
Minorlties.  in  obtaining  bid 
and  payment  bonds  from  com- 
lending  institutions.  The  appEU-ent 
of  this  program  would  indicate 
ii  icrease  participation  by  Small  Con- 
Including  Minorities,  in  the  Unified 
Program   construction   projects,   a 
program  should  be  imple- 
rhere  remains  in  the  Unified  Tran- 

nine  major  construction  con- 

Metrorail  and  three  bus  facilities. 

that  up  to  $10  million  of 

Progress  unified  Transit  Interest 

placed  into  a  revolving  fund  to  im- 

performance  bond  program  in  an 

,0  resolve  the  difficulty  created  for 

including  Minorities,  sat- 

bsnding  requirements,  as  well  as  to 

t  echnical  assistance  and  monitoring 

the  successful  completion  of  the 

Details  of  this  bond  program,  to- 

the  proposed  contractual  rela- 

will  be  presented  to  the  Board 

days  in  order  to  fully  implement 

, We  are  requesting  the  use  of 

I  unds  for  this  program  at  this  time. 
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KNOW  YOUR  ENEMY 


INTrREST  FUNDS 


the  prudent  investment  of  Dade 

ibecade  of  Progress  bond  funds,  suf- 

bfcnd   interest   income  is  or  will   be 

to    fund   the   above    item.    Bond 

been  available  to  invest  due  pri- 

funds  not  yet  drawn  down  from 

projects  under  contract,  time 

land  acquisition  through  condem- 

the  time  required  to  complete 

negotiations.    It    has    been    the 

1  lolicy  to  use  the  interest  funds  to: 

a  iministrative  costs  of  the  program. 

project  cost  overruns,  and  (3)  add 

which    are    compatible    with    the 

■  Progress  goals. 


hai^e 


aid 


RESOLUTION 

this  Board  desires  to  accomplish 
outlined  in  the  accompanying 
a  copy  of  which  is  incorpK)- 
by  reference, 
herefore.    be    it    resolved    by    the 
County  Commissioners  of  Dade 
Horida,  That  the  Board  hereby  ap- 
use  of  up  to  $10,000,000  of  inter- 
on     Unified     Transportation 
proceeds  in  support  of  a  Small 
Including    Minority.    Business 
Construction  Bonding  Program 
Transportation    System    con- 
projects.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iLunois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  pieces  of  military  wisdom  is 
"know  your  enemy,  actual  or  poten- 
tial." With  that  in  mind  I  wish  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  recent  article 
published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
The  article  offers  quite  a  bit  of  infor- 
mation about  the  Soviet  "G.I."  If  this 
article  is  accurate,  it  would  appear 
that  life  on  a  Soviet  military  base 
makes  our  own  military  bases  look  like 
finishing  schools.  The  Soviet  Union— 
to  put  it  mildly— cannot  be  accused  of 
coddling  its  troops. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  "Soviet  Army  Life  Haj-sh  but 
Soldiers  Are  First-Rate,  Survey  of  Ref- 
ugees Shows,"  Saturday.  October  3, 
1981. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Oct.  3.  1981] 
Soviet  Army  Lire  Harsh  but  Soldiers  Are 

Pirst-Rate,  Survey  of  Refugees  Shows 

equipment  reported  good,  confidence  high 

(By  Richard  A.  Gabriel) 

Manchester.  N.H.— The  apparent  failure 
of  the  all-volunteer  force  has  led  to  a  series 
of  congressional  hearings  on  the  quality  of 
the  U.S.  soldier.  One  effect  of  this  renewed 
emphasis  on  the  U.S.  soldier  has  been  to 
overshadow  our  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  sol- 
dier. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Soviet  soldat  is  a 
first-rate  soldier,  very  well-trained,  compe- 
tently led.  supplied  with  ample  quantities  of 
excellent  equipment  and  quite  capable  of 
executing  any  mission  that  can  reasonably 
be  foreseen  for  him. 

Since  the  Soviet  army  is  a  conscript  force, 
it  draws  proportionately  from  all  segments 
of  Soviet  society.  As  a  consequence,  the 
physical  and  mental  quality  of  the  average 
Soviet  recruit  Is  much  higher  than  in  the 
West.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  soldier  receives 
two  years  of  excellent  pre-military  training. 

The  rejection  rate  for  physical  and  mental 
reasons  is  perhaps  the  lowest  in  the  world, 
far  lower  than  in  the  United  States.  Yet  the 
Soviet  conscript  does  not  look  forward  to  his 
military  service:  69%  of  those  I  interviewed 
(in  refugee  reception  centers  in  Austria, 
Italy.  Canada  and  the  United  States)  said 
they  would  have  avoided  going  into  the  mili- 
tary if  they  could  have  managed  it. 
soviet  draft  unpopular 

Conscription  is  not  popular  with  the  Rus- 
sian citizenry,  yet  is  endured  without  seri- 
ous resistance. 

Life  in  the  Soviet  military  is  harsh.  For 
more  than  100  years,  the  Russians  have 
structured  military  life  around  the  dictum 
of  "difficult  in  peace,  easy  in  war,"  so  that 
military  life  is  made  deliberately  difficult  to 
condition  soldiers  for  war. 

Ethnicity  and  its  conflicts  are  a  constant 
feature  of  Soviet  military  life.  As  a  rule  sol- 
diers are  not  assigned  to  the  areas  from 
which  they  came  and  non-Russian  soldiers 
are  deliberately  spread  throughout  the 
army. 

As  a  multinational  state,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  acutely  aware  of  its  ethnic  problems  and 
clearly  sees  one  function  of  military  service 
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as  integrating  ethnic  minorities  into  the 
dominant  Russian  culture.  For  the  most 
part  it  doesn't  work:  Military  service  for 
most  non-Russian  soldiers— and  non-Rus- 
sians make  up  49.1%  of  the  population- 
only  intensifies  their  sense  of  ethnic  identi- 
ty and  perceptions  of  hostility. 

OFFICERS  MOTIVATED 

The  Soviet  soldier  Is  led  by  officers  who 
are  technically  competent  and  highly  moti- 
vated, although  they  are  often  perceived  by 
their  men  as  remote. 

The  NCO  corrw  is  comprised  mostly  of 
conscripts  promoted  to  NCO  rank  for  the 
duration  of  their  enlistments.  There  is  no 
professional  NCO  corps  of  any  size  in  the 
Soviet  army. 

Given  the  tough  physical  and  mental  regi- 
men that  the  Soviet  soldier  must  endure,  it 
is  not  surpri'  .ng  that  he  develops  problems. 
Alcohol  abuse  and  drunkenness  are  a  con- 
stant feature  of  military  life,  and  alcoholism 
rates  among  soldiers  are  higher  than  for  the 
society  at  large.  This  in  a  society  that  has 
the  highest  rate  of  alcoholism  outside  of 
Ireland  in  the  West. 

AWOL  rates  are  also  fairly  high,  a  surpris- 
ing finding  for  a  totalitarian  army:  indeed, 
they  are  almost  as  high  as  in  the  V.a.  Army. 

Desertion  is  less  common,  but  it  does 
occur  and  is  often  punished  by  death  or 
long  prison  terms. 

Interestingly,  36%  of  the  soldiers  inter- 
viewed reported  direct  knowledge  of  troops 
assaulting  officers  and  NCOs. 

Finally,  the  suicide  rate  among  conscripts 
is  very  high,  undoubtedly  as  a  reaction  to 
military  life. 

The  Soviet  soldier  then  is  a  mixture  of 
strength  and  weaknesses.  On  balance,  how- 
ever, he  is  well-trained,  well-equipped  and 
generally  well  motivated  and  can  be  expect- 
ed to  fight  well,  especially  in  defense  of  the 
Soviet  motherland. 

Soviet  soldiers  are  paid  less  than  $10  a 
month  and  parents  must  often  send  money 
to  their  sons. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  soldiers  inter- 
viewed felt  that  the  quality  of  military  food 
was  bad  and  52  percent  thought  the  quanti- 
ty was  not  adequate  for  the  physical  de- 
mands military  service  placed  upon  them. 

Barracks  housing  is  very  poor,  with  the 
soldier  having  about  as  much  space  avail- 
able to  him,  about  two  square  meters,  as  he 
had  in  1905.  This  leads  to  terrible  over- 
crowding and  an  acute  lack  of  privacy,  a 
condition  exacerbated  by  the  practice  of  re- 
cruiting KGB  spies  in  every  barracks  to 
inform  on  the  troops. 

AMENITIES  MISSING 

The  normal  amenities  of  barracks  life  are 
frequently  missing.  Ninety-five  percent  of 
the  soldiers  reported  that  there  was  no  hot 
water  available  for  daily  showers  and  65 
percent  noted  that  their  barracks  lacked 
indoor  toilets. 

The  Soviet  soldier  has  little  free  time.  In 
most  cases,  soldiers  are  not  allowed  home 
furloughs  during  their  enlistment.  Although 
they  are  granted  passes  to  leave  the  garri- 
son, usually  once  a  month,  these  passes  are 
not  for  overnight  stays. 

Moreover,  even  on  pass  Soviet  soldiers  are 
rarely  unsupervised,  usually  accompanied 
by  a  noncommissioned  officer  or  even  an  of- 
ficer. 

Life  on  an  army  post  is  sparce  and  the 
training  schedule  long  and  arduous.  Train- 
ing is  characterized  by  long  hours  and  a 
high  level  of  realism,  often  resulting  in  a 
high  number  of  casualties  and  deaths. 
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The  soldier  trains  six  days  a  week,  most  of 
It  in  the  field,  under  harsh  climate  condi- 
tions. Although  he  is  allotted  90  minutes  a 
day  for  free  time,  this  time  is  taken  up 
cleaning  equipment  or  preparing  for  inspec- 
tion. 

The  Soviet  soldier  spends  about  eight 
hours  a  week  in  classes  on  political  instruc- 
tion and  ideology.  This  is  despite  the  fact 
that  75  percent  of  the  troops  said  that  ideol- 
ogy was  not  important  in  making  a  good  sol- 
dier. Pew  soldiers  believe  that  Marxism  is 
important  to  them  in  any  sense.* 


PERSONAI.  EXPLANATION 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  of- 
ficial business  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  House  floor  during 
one  vote  on  Tuesday,  October  6.  1981. 
On  rollcall  No.  245.  an  amendment 
to  reduce  funding  for  work  incentive 
programs  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  to 
reduce  funding  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  other  Federal  staff.  I  would 
have  voted  "&ye."m 


VA  EMPLOYEE  CHOSEN  1  OF  10 
OUTSTANDING  HANDICAPPED 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  OF  1981 


HON.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  great  honor  to  offer  here 
today  a  special  salute  to  a  Vietnam 
veteran  and  VA  employee  whose 
achievements  and  dedication  are  being 
recognized  tomorrow  morning.  Steven 
N.  Tice,  a  Vietnam  veteran  with  an  un- 
usual capacity  to  relate  to  others  who 
served  in  that  conflict,  has  been 
named  1  of  the  10  outstanding  handi- 
capped Federal  employees  of  1981. 

The  33-year-old  decorated  and  dis- 
abled combat  veteran  was  selected 
from  among  70  candidates  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  32  other 
Federal  agencies  submitting  nomina- 
tions. 

Mr.  Tice  was  wounded  in  1969  when 
he  took  a  direct  hit  from  a  rocket-pro- 
pelled grenade  fired  by  North  Viet- 
namese forces.  He  spent  almost  2 
years  in  military  hospitals  recovering 
from  the  loss  of  his  right  arm  and 
shoulder,  multiple  head  and  body 
wounds  and  severe  internal  injuries. 

Despite  his  disabilities  and  resulting 
health  problems.  Mr.  Tice's  personal 
and  professional  accomplishments 
have  been  legion.  He  recently  received 
a  master's  degree  in  U.S.  social  history 
and  has  taught  on  the  high  school  and 
college  levels.  Presently,  he  is  em- 
ployed as  a  counselor  in  the  Vietnam 
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veterans  Outreach  program  in  Las 
Vegas,  coleading  two  veterans'  coun- 
seling groups  and  training  other  coun- 
selors to  better  relate  to  disabled  vet- 
erans. He  is  a  member  of  a  steering 
committee  on  public  awareness  as  part 
of  the  International  Year  of  the  Dis- 
abled: has  presented  numerous  semi- 
nars and  workshops  to  interested  local 
agencies  and  groups,  and  often  ap- 
pears on  media  programs. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  outstanding,  dedi- 
cated young  man.  Steven  Tice  and 
others  like  him  represent  the  highest 
ideals  of  the  disabled  in  the  work 
world,  an  ideal  of  successful  integra- 
tion and  extraordinary  contribution  of 
which  we,  the  public,  are  the  real 
beneficiaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  VA  has  long  recog- 
nized the  rewards  offered  by  this  im- 
portant segment  of  the  work  force. 
Indeed,  without  them,  VA's  mission  of 
service  to  veterans  would  be  severely 
diminished.  VA  presently  employs 
more  than  24,000  disabled  persons,  in- 
cluding more  than  13.000  disabled  vet- 
erans. During  1980.  the  agency  hired 
249  disabled  veterans  with  a  30  per- 
cent or  more  compensable  service-con- 
nected disability.  Within  the  same 
year,  handicapped  VA  employees  re- 
ceived over  2,400  promotions,  500  qual- 
ity increases,  and  100  outstanding  per- 
formance awards.  To  commemorate 
the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons.  VA  field  stations  are  sponsor- 
ing special  activities  to  create  a  great- 
er awareness  of  the  capabilities  and 
achievements  of  disabled  persons. 

I  am  delighted  that  Mr.  Tice  and  the 
other  recipients  of  this  award  are 
being  honored  tomorrow  morning  at  a 
special  ceremony  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  auditorium.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  join  me  in 
congratulating  all  of  them.» 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR. 

HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES, AND  EDUCATION,  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1982 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  1,  1981 
•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  my  deep  concern  over,  and  in- 
terest in  the  Labor/ HHS  appropria- 
tions action  which  was  taken  here  in 
the  House  yesterday,  especially  in  re- 
gards to  appropriations  for  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  extreme  disappointment  in 
my  colleagues  who  voted  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Rousselot  amendment 
which  would  provide  that  any  person 
engaged  in  the  surface  mining  of 
stone,  clay,  colloidal  phosphate,  sand. 
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or  gravel  be  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  OSHA  rather  than  MSHA  as 
they  are  currently. 

As  a  lifetime  resident  of  a  mining 
area,  and  now  as  a  Congressman  from 
that  same  coal  mining  area,  I  have 
always  been  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
mining  activity.  The  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977  have  been  very  in- 
strumental in  devising  effective  safety 
measures  to  insure  a  safe  working 
place  for  those  employed  in  the 
mining  activities  both  under  and  above 
ground.  During  the  deliberations  yes- 
terday one  of  my  colleagues  support- 
ing the  Rousselot  amendment  noted 
that  MSHA  provides  for  two  mandato- 
ry surface  inspections  every  year  re- 
gardless of  safety  records,  and  he 
seemed  to  feel  that  this  was  an  unnec- 
essary expenditure.  I  would  like  to 
advise  my  colleagues  that  since  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act 
was  adopted  in  1977  mining  accidents 
and  deaths  have  decreased  substantial- 
ly, with  fatalities  alone  decreasing  by 
nearly  44  percent.  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
my  colleague  who  feels  that  these  in- 
spections are  unnecessary  that  with- 
out them  safety  in  the  mining  areas 
may  not  have  been  enforced,  and  the 
number  of  accidents  and  deaths  may 
have  been  greater.  As  we  all  know,  we 
are  always  more  likely  to  follow  regu- 
lations and  rules  when  we  know  that 
someone  is  going  to  be  checking  up  on 
us  regularly. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  my  colleagues 
have  gone  too  far  in  adopting  such  an 
amendment.  Although  I  introduced  a 
measure  during  this  Congress  which 
would  exclude  construction  workers 
performing  construction  activities  for 
independent  construction  contractors 
on  the  surface  area  of  any  coal  or 
other  mine  from  the  regulations  under 
MSHA,  placing  them  instead  under 
OSHA,  my  bill  does  not  encompass 
any  mining  activity.  I  sincerely  feel 
that  it  takes  qualified  mining  inspec- 
tors to  insure  safety  in  the  mining  in- 
dustries, and  therefore,  could  not  in- 
clude any  of  the  mining  activities  in 
my  particular  bill.  As  my  colleague  the 
gentlemfin  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Gaydos,  pointed  out,  all  mining  activi- 
ties are  dangerous  whether  they  be 
the  mining  of  coal,  gravel,  sand,  or 
clay.  It  was  pointed  out  during  the 
debate  on  Mr.  Rousselot's  amend- 
ment that  surface  coal  mining  was 
exempt  from  his  amendment.  It  puz- 
zles me  how  you  can  include  other 
mining  activities  which  use  some  of 
the  same  mining  techniques  as  surface 
coal  mining  does,  yet  feel  that  that  ac- 
tivity is  different  and  more  dangerous 
and  should  be  preserved  under  MSHA, 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  safety  regu- 
lations for  those  employed  in  mining 
activities,  I  feel  certain  that  removal 
of  these  mining  activities  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  MSHA  would  place  the 
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Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

_   Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 

a  great  humanitarian  effort 

take  place  in  my  hometown 

N.J.,  in  the  Eighth  Congres- 

Diitrict  of  New  Jersey. 
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habited  by  ethnic  Somalis.  Most  of  the 
refugees  live  in  crowded  camps,  which 
lack  food,  fuel,  and  shelter.  To  place 
the  problem  in  perspective,  1  million 
refugees  in  Somalia  is  equivalent  to  an 
influx  of  50  million  refugees  in  the 
United  States. 

The  conditions  existing  in  one  of 
those  refugee  camps  were  vividly  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  report: 

Safia  Osman  has  been  living  in  the  refu- 
gee camp  at  Saabaad  for  nine  months.  The 
camp  is  estimated  to  hold  65,000  people. 
Osman  is  responsible  for  receiving  food 
from  the  camp  supplies  for  1 1  families  total- 
ing 108  people.  On  August  11,  she  received 
two  days  of  food  rations,  the  first  rations 
she  received  in  10  days.  Given  the  low 
stocks  of  food  in  the  camp  store,  she  may 
not  receive  food  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  Somali  Government  has  made 
commendable  efforts  to  provide  for 
the  refugees,  and  it  is  sharing  its 
meager  resources  with  them.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  a  number  of  coim- 
tries,  international  relief  efforts  have 
been  horribly  inadequate. 

I  have  sponsored  a  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  68,  urging  the 
United  States  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  provide  immediate  humanitari- 
an assistance  to  Somalia  to  help  that 
country  cope  with  its  massive  influx  of 
refugees.  It  also  urges  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  call  upon 
other  nations  of  the  world  to  furnish 
refugee  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Church  World 
Service  has  been  most  active  in  raising 
funds  to  provide  food  to  the  troubled 
areas  of  the  world.  I  would  like  to 
insert  into  the  Record  at  this  time  a 
description  of  Crop's  activities. 

Crop  works  to  do  two  things:  To  make 
people  in  the  United  States  aware  of  the 
extent  and  nature  of  world  hunger,  and  to 
raise  funds  for  Church  World  Service— 
CWS— and  other  agencies  to  use  in  combat- 
ing it.  For  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans, Crop  is  the  way  they  can  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  fellow  humans  they  could 
not  otherwise  reach.  For  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  other  lands,  CWS  and  Crop  are 
indeed  the  hand  of  friendship  and  God's 
love— not  a  handout,  but  a  hand  up. 

Church  World  Service  is  the  cooperative 
agency  through  which  some  30  denomina- 
tions bring  relief  and  development  aid  to 
people  in  great  need.  Through  offerings 
taken  in  their  congregations,  these  denomi- 
nations provide  the  basic  financial  support 
for  the  work  of  CWS.  Crop,  the  Community 
Hunger  Appeals  of  CWS,  works  outside  the 
regular  church  channels  to  raise  public 
awareness  of  hunger  issues  and  to  seek  addi- 
tional funds. 

The  way  CWS  applies  Crop  resource  out- 
lines its  approach  to  world  need: 

Food— for  nutrition  centers  and  food-for- 
work— to  help  people  who  are  hungry  now 
build  a  future  with  food— and  more. 

Appropriate  technology— equipment  and 
other  materials  that  may  seem  primitive  to 
us,  but  are  "just  the  thing"  in  other  soci- 
eties. 

Technical  consultants— augmenting  ap- 
propriate technology  with  the  experience, 
luiowledge,  and  ideas  of  ex|>erts. 
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Seeds— for  small  farms,  homes,  and  school 
gardens— perhaps  the  most  welcome  aid 
CWS  gives. 

Emergency  aid— people  in  a  Guatemala 
earthquake,  a  Colorado  flood,  both  are  the 
concern  of  CWS/Crop.  Aid  to  refugees, 
family  planning,  and  development  educa- 
tion round  out  a  comprehensive  program  of 
assistance  now,  self-development  for  the 
future  and  learning  together  to  understand 
hunger's  causes. 

Across  the  United  States  of  America  vol- 
unteers form  the  backbone  of  Crop.  They 
speak  at  community  gatherings,  schools, 
service  clubs,  and  churches.  They  write  arti- 
cles or  appear  on  radio  and  TV.  They  tell 
their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  they  orga- 
nize fund  raising  events  that  educate  about 
world  hunger  while  raising  much-needed  re- 
sources. 

Some  of  the  more  popular  Crop 
events  are: 

Hunger  walks.  Walkers  secure  sponsors 
who  give  on  the  basis  of  miles  walked.  Many 
local  committees  now  use  this  method  to 
stimulate  both  giving  and  community  inter- 
est. 

Fasts  for  the  hungry.  Participants  identi- 
fy personally  with  hungry  people  while  rais- 
ing funds  through  sponsors  who  give  ac- 
cording to  how  many  hours  the  fasters  go 
without  eating. 

Home-to-home  canvasses.  For  years  the 
chief  method  of  carrying  out  Crop  appeals, 
volunteers  raise  funds  and  commodities  by 
calling  on  their  neighbors  and  organizing 
others  to  do  the  same. 

Friendship  farmer  program.  Whether  co- 
operatively farming  a  large  tract,  donating 
the  proceeds  from  an  acre  of  grain  or  selling 
an  animal  for  Crop,  many  rural  Americans 
have  found  this  to  be  an  ideal  way  to  share. 

Individual  and  group  projects.  Vacation 
church  school  projects,  coin  cards,  special 
offerings,  work  days  and  other  marathons 
such  as  bowl-a-thons  and  hymn-a-thons  are 
just  some  of  the  ways  people  are  showing 
their  concern. 

Educational  programs.  Schools,  clubs, 
churches,  ecumenical  meetings,  wherever 
people  want  to  learn  more  about  world 
hunger.  Crop  has  supportive  materials- 
films  and  filmstrips,  program  and  study  re- 
sources—as well  as  speakers  and  leaders, 
ready  to  help  them  out.  Last  year  Crop  pro- 
vided assistance  to  educational  gatherings  in 
nearly  every  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  greatly  appreciate 
the  opportunity  you  have  availed  me 
to  call  attention  to  the  Wayne  Crop 
Walk  for  Hunger.  I  know  that  you  will 
want  to  join  with  me  in  extending  our 
best  wishes  and  deep  appreciation  for 
their  noble  efforts  to  help  eliminate 
human  misery,  hunger,  and  poverty. 

In  closing,  let  me  share  with  you  the 
Crop  appeal  for  the  future  which 
states: 

A  Future  With  Food  .  .  .  and  More 

The  future  is  bleak  for  the  1.85  million 
people  of  the  developing  world.  More  than 
half  of  them  are  malnourished.  Some  are 
starving.  Almost  all  are  impoverished. 

Crop  is  committed  to  change  this. 
Through  food  for  today's  hunger.  Through 
self-help  programs  for  tomorrow.  Through 
changing  life-styles.  By  providing  the  re- 
sources. By  helping  people  develop  their  full 
potential  .  .  .  with  dignity  .  .  .  justice  .  .  . 
and  food  for  all. 
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It's  not  going  to  be  easy.  It  won't  happen 
overnight.  But  it  must  happen.  In  our  inter- 
dependent world,  their  hunger  is  our 
hunger.  Their  future  is  our  future. 

Will  it  be  a  future  free  from  hunger  and 
poverty?  It  can  be,  but  more  is  needed. 

More  than  food.  More  than  relief.  More 
than  a  handout.  A  helping  hand.  The  means 
to  grow.  To  develop. 

That's  what  Crop  is  giving.  Won't  you 
help.* 


CASIMIR  PULASKI:  AMERICAN 
FREEDOM  FIGHTER 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
11,  Casimir  F>ulaski  Day  is  celebrated 
by  Americans  and  Polish  Americans 
throughout  the  United  States  because 
Count  Casimir  Pulaski  fought  hero- 
ically for  American  independence.  A 
loyal  son  to  America  and  Poland,  Pu- 
laski lived  his  life  fighting  for  the  free- 
dom of  Poland  and  America.  On  this, 
the  202d  anniversary  of  his  death, 
caused  by  wounds  suffered  in  the 
Battle  of  Savannah  in  the  course  of 
the  American  Revolution,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  remember  him. 

Born  in  Poland  on  March  4,  1747, 
Pulaski  was  raised  in  an  atmosphere  of 
religion  and  patriotism.  At  age  19  he 
joined  his  father  Joseph,  a  devoted  na- 
tionalist, in  the  Confederation  of  the 
Bar,  an  organization  that  resisted  the 
foreign  domination  of  imperialist 
Russia.  Pulaski  fought  heroically  and 
proved  a  symbol  of  courage  by  occupy- 
ing the  monastery  of  Chestochawa  for 
the  confederation.  This  capture  sus- 
tained morale  since  the  monastery 
housed  the  Black  Madonna,  a  painting 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  patron  and  Queen 
of  Poland.  Despite  valiant  efforts,  the 
confederation's  troops  proved  to  be 
too  small  and  were  defeated.  Russia 
confiscated  Pulaski's  estate  and  he  re- 
luctantly went  in  exile  to  Turkey. 

Like  all  heroes  who  struggle  and  em- 
brace freedom  and  liberty,  Pulaski  was 
not  content  to  simply  wait  in  exile.  In 
France,  hearing  from  Ben  Franklin  of 
others  crusading  for  freedom  in  the 
American  Colonies,  Pulaski,  commit- 
ted to  the  idea  of  fighting  for  freedom 
and  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
defend  his  homeland,  offered  his 
humble  and  loyal  service  to  America 
and  its  battle  for  justice. 

Upon  arriving  in  Boston  on  July  23, 
1777.  preempted  by  his  heroic  reputa- 
tion, Pulaski  received  the  command  of 
the  Continental  cavalry  from  George 
Washington.  Subsequently,  Congress 
made  him  a  general  and  chief  of  the 
cavalry. 

With  his  astute  knowledge  of  the 
military  and  persistent  goal  of  liberty, 
Pulaski  transformed  the  American 
cavalry  from  a  mounted  infantry  into 
a  cavalry  in  the  European  mode.  A 
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noble  and  wise  leader  Pulaski  and  his 
troops  proved  strong  factors  in  the 
Battles  of  Brandywine,  Trenton,  Flem- 
ington,  and  Germantown.  His  leader- 
ship in  these  battles  earned  him  the 
appropriate  title  of  "Father  of  the 
American  Cavalry." 

In  1778,  he  formed  the  Pulaski 
Legion.  Improving  his  troops  capabili- 
ties even  more,  Pulaski  incorporated 
guerrilla  warfare  into  his  new  legion. 
Proving  a  reliable  force,  Pulaski  was 
called,  in  1778,  to  assist  in  the  south- 
em  theater  of  the  war  where  responsi- 
ble guidance  was  critical.  He  coura- 
geously defended  Charleston,  S.C, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Battle  of  Savannah.  However,  Pulaski 
was  wounded  in  this  battle  and  died  2 
days  later  aboard  the  U.S.  brig  Wasp 
on  October  11,  1779,  at  the  age  of  32. 

Casimir  F^ilaski  sacrificed  his  life  so 
that  today  all  races  in  America  can 
live  in  peace  with  liberty  and  freedom. 
He  is  a  man  deserving  praise  in  Amer- 
ica for  bringing  not  only  independence 
to  the  Colonies  but  also  a  heritage  to 
Poland,  a  country  that  is  a  great 
friend.  In  the  perspective  of  recent 
world  affairs  the  symbol  of  Pulaski  in- 
spires the  oppressed  Poles  who  now 
are  staging  a  day-to-day  struggle  for 
freedom.  In  the  shadow  of  Pulaski,  his 
homeland  is  proposing  a  Polish  renew- 
al to  reaffirm  dignity  and  alleviate 
economic  plight.  Although  centuries 
apart,  these  two  eras  in  Poland  share  a 
common  goal  and  ideal— liberty. 

Recently,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
in  the  Congress  that  would  provide  for 
agricultural  food  credits  for  Poland. 
Thus,  recognizing  the  situation  in 
Poland  and  the  attitude  of  the  Poles 
and  Polish  Americans,  I  feel  an  obliga- 
tion to  honor  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  to 
reassure  them  of  our  support  and 
present  Casimir  Pulaski  as  a  model  to 
all  of  them  in  their  struggle  for  liber- 
ty. It  is  therefore  with  pride  that  I 
record  this  brief  biography  of  a  great 
Polish  patriot  and  American  freedom 
fighter,  Casimir  Pulaski.* 


SALVADORAN  QUAGMIRE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  applaud  the  U.S.  Senate's  vote 
of  September  24  rejecting  the  Helms 
modified  amendment  No.  563  concern- 
ing El  Salvador.  This  measure  would 
have  eliminated  a  requirement  that 
the  President  certify  twice  a  year  that 
the  Salvadoran  Government  is  improv- 
ing human  rights  conditions;  is  com- 
mitted to  holding  free  elections;  is 
willing  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  civil 
war;  and  is  implementing  economic  re- 
forms, including  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram. 
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The  Salvadoran  ruling  junta  has 
made  no  progress  in  any  of  these  areas 
during  the  last  several  months. 

Over  13.000  Salvadoran  deaths  have 
occurred  in  political  violence  during 
the  last  year.  As  Robert  White,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  nation,  has 
pointed  out,  "The  chief  killer  of  Salva- 
dorans  is  the  Goverrunent  security 
forces." 

The  Government  cannot  control  the 
military  because  the  military  controls 
the  Government.  Ironically  enough, 
the  entrance  of  moderate  Jose  Napole- 
on Duarte  into  the  ruling  junta's  pres- 
idency increased  the  power  of  the 
junta's  rightist-military  element. 

"Negotiations  between  the  colonels 
and  Mr.  Duarte's  Christian  Democrats 
moved  the  junta  further  right.  Its 
most  liberal  member  was  forced  out. 
Moreover,  Colonel  Jose  Guillermo 
Garcia  survived  efforts  to  oust  him  as 
Minister  of  Defense,"  wrote  Raymond 
Bonner  in  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine, February  22,  1981. 

AN  ADORNMENT 

According  to  Bonner,  one  Latin 
American  diplomat  said  that  with 
Garcia  as  Defense  Minister,  Duarte  is 
just  an  adornment. 

Furthermore,  as  ex-Ambassador 
White  recently  wrote,  the  increased 
military  aid  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  given  the  junta  has  served  to 
strengthen  the  rightist-military  mem- 
bers while  dissipating  the  power  of 
Duarte. 

As  one  might  expect,  human  rights 
conditions  have  not  improved  with 
this  military-controlled  junta  in 
power.  Experts,  including  American 
diplomats  and  moderate  Salvadoran 
church  figures,  report  that  human 
rights  violations  have  increased  during 
the  last  serveral  months. 

The  junta  is  committed  to  holding 
elections,  but  these  elections  would 
not  be  free  at  all.  The  rebels  would 
need  3,000  signatures  to  form  a  politi- 
cal party.  If  party  leaders  publicly 
canvassed  for  signatures,  they  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  Government  securi- 
ty forces.  Voters  too  would  be  subject 
to  intimidation. 

Furthermore,  the  rebels  must  lay 
down  their  arms  before  they  can  par- 
ticipate in  elections.  This  requirement 
wrongly  addresses  the  major  problem: 
ending  the  civil  war.  Such  a  require- 
ment basically  forces  the  rebels  to  sur- 
render outright,  and  they  will  not. 
One  clear  lesson  of  the  Zimbabwe 
peace  negotiations  of  1979  is  that  in  a 
country  torn  with  strife  like  El  Salva- 
dor; a  just  settlement  of  the  war  must 
be  wrought  before  any  meaningful 
elections  can  be  held.  Currently,  then, 
there  is  no  prospect  for  truly  free  or 
meaningful  elections. 

NEGOTIATION  POSSIBIUTIES 

However,  if  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion was  willing  to  arbitrate  negotia- 
tions between  the  junta  and  the  rebel 
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views  from  Salvadorans  and  United  States 
officials 

El  Salvador,  which  has  five  million  people 
and  is  about  the  size  of  Massachusetts,  is 
the  most  densely  populated  nation  in  Latin 
America.  According  to  the  Salvadoran 
agency  responsible  for  sulministering  the 
program,  less  than  15  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's farmland  is  now  owned  by  coopera- 
tives. Put  another  way,  only  386,010  people, 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  population,  have 
benefited  from  the  conversion  into  coopera- 
tives of  282  privately  owned  cotton,  coffee, 
sugar  cane,  cattle  and  other  kinds  of  farms 
during  the  first  phase  of  the  program. 

Asked  whether  the  program  had  been  a 
success  so  far,  a  conservative  Salvadoran 
businessman  replied,  "Ekionomlcally  no,  po- 
litically, yes."  He  was  expressing  the  general 
view  here  among  private  businessmen  as 
well  as  Salvadoran  and  United  States  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

Peter  Askin.  the  director  of  the  office 
here  of  the  United  States  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  which  has  been 
working  closely  with  the  Government  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  the  program, 
said,  "It  has  not  been  a  total  economic  suc- 
cess. 

"But,"  he  added,  "up  to  this  point  it  has 
been  a  political  success.  I'm  firm  on  that. 
There  does  seem  to  be  a  direct  correlation 
between  the  agrarian  reforms  and  the  peas- 
ants not  having  become  more  radicalized." 

The  United  States  Congress  has  author- 
ized $62,558,000  for  the  program,  according 
to  the  aid  agency.  "One  of  these  days.  Con- 
gress is  going  to  ask  what  we  have  gotten 
for  that  investment,"  Mr.  Askin  said. 

Languid  men,  machetes  dangling  from  the 
waistbands  of  their  work-soiled  pants, 
propped  themselves  against  a  broken  trac- 
tor at  the  farm  here.  The  farm  was  formerly 
owned  by  the  Regalado  brothers,  members 
of  one  of  the  country's  wealthiest  families, 
but,  according  to  the  peasants,  they  had 
never  lived  there.  Asked  how  their  lives  now 
compared  with  their  lives  in  those  days,  the 
peasants  answered,  "The  same."  Then,  as 
now,  they  earn  the  equivalent  of  $36  every 
two  weeks. 

"But  we  have  faith,"  the  cooperative's 
president  said,  standing  in  a  small  office 
where  a  picture  of  one  of  the  former  owners 
still  hangs  crooked  on  the  blue-green  wall 
above  wooden  shutters  that  swing  open  onto 
a  vista  of  palm  trees  and  the  lush  green 
slopes  of  a  volcano.  "There  will  be  profits  in 
the  future,"  he  said.  "The  land  is  rich." 
larger  farms  are  expropriated 

Under  the  first  phase  of  the  land  redistri- 
bution program,  all  farms  larger  than  1,235 
acres  were  ordered  expropriated,  with  com- 
pensation, and  turned  over  to  the  peasants 
who  had  been  working  them.  The  second 
phase  calls  for  the  similar  conversion  of 
rural  estates  larger  than  247  acres.  And  the 
third  stage,  which  is  usually  referred  to  as 
the  "land-to-the-tiller  law,"  provides  that 
peasants  who  were  working  as  tenant  farm- 
ers will  become  the  owners  of  the  smaller 
plots,  all  tiny,  many  on  seemingly  vertical 
hillsides.  The  last  stage  has  not  yet  begun. 

A  few  miles  from  here,  at  the  1,675-acre 
San  Rafael  el  P>rovenir  cooperative,  only 
three  pieces  of  farm  machinery  are  parked 
under  the  corrugated  tin  roof  of  the  ma- 
chinery shed.  The  machinery  is  rented,  not 
owned.  Five  small  tractors,  two  rice  com- 
bines, four  trucks  and  1,200  cattle  were  sold 
by  the  former  owners  two  weeks  before  the 
farm  became  a  peasant  cooperative. 

A  tall  green  chalkboard  is  propped  against 
the  wall  of  the  administration  building.  In 
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neat  columns  are  listed  the  income,  ex- 
penses and  profits  that  the  cooperative  ex- 
pects from  the  cultivation  of  rice,  com, 
beans,  coffee  and  sugar  cane.  A  profit  of 
111,892  colones,  or  $44,756,  is  projected  for 
this  year.  But  there  is  a  notation  that  the 
cooperative  will  have  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment 320,000  colones,  or  $128,000,  to  be  used 
to  recompense  the  former  o*ne.-s.  So  there 
will  be  a  net  loss. 

According  to  Mr.  Askin,  several  coopera- 
tives have  shown  a  profit,  some  have  broken 
even,  but  most  are  in  the  red.  An  employee 
in  El  Salvador's  Institute  of  Agrarian  Trans- 
formation said  that  only  about  10  of  282  co- 
operatives had  paid  their  bank  loans  in  full. 
Some  of  the  defaults,  which  Mr.  Askin  de- 
scribed as  "sizable,"  may  have  to  be  written 
off  as  start-up  costs,  he  said. 

The  question,  Mr.  Askin  said,  is,  "what 
price  is  the  country  going  to  pay  for  the  po- 
litical benefits." 

According  to  Mr.  Askin.  coffee  production 
has  declined  10  to  30  percent  since  the  pri- 
vate owners  lost  their  farms,  and  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  30  to  40  percent  in  the 
cotton  acreage.  In  recent  years,  these  crops 
have  brought  in  about  70  percent  of  the 
country's  export  earnings. 

But,  Mr.  Askin  said,  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease this  year  in  the  production  of  basic 
grains  such  as  com,  rice  and  sorghum. 

business  acumen  needed 

If  the  cooperatives  are  to  be  economically 
successful,  Mr.  Askin  said,  they  must  be 
viewed  as  business  enterprises  and  less  as  so- 
cially and  political  experiments.  In  addition 
to  technical  agricultural  assistance  and 
easier  access  to  financial  credits,  he  said, 
the  cooperatives  most  need  "business 
acumen."  They  need  business,  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  advisers,  he  said. 

Title  to  the  properties  is  held  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  Agrarian  Transformation,  not  the 
cooperatives,  and  the  institute  decides  how 
each  cooperative's  income  will  be  allocated— 
whether,  for  example,  it  is  distributed  as 
profits,  used  for  capital  improvements  or 
transferred  to  other,  financially  ailing,  co- 
operatives. 

Even  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the 
Agrarian  changes  agree  that  the  institute 
has  been  inefficient  and  corrupt. 

El  Salvador's  armed  forces  helped  carry 
out  the  first  phase  of  the  land  redistribu- 
tion, occupying  the  largest  estates  so  that 
former  owners  would  not  interfere  with  the 
Government  takeover.  United  States  and 
Salvadoran  Government  officials  have 
pointed  to  this  as  evidence  that  the  army  is 
no  longer  serving  the  landed  oligarchy  as  it 
did  for  generations. 

But  the  institute  and  church  leaders  have 
charged  that  the  National  Guard  and  Treas- 
ury Police,  which  operate  primarily  in  rural 
areas,  have  killed  institute  workers  and 
pleasant  leaders. 

And  according  to  an  institute  worker, 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  peasant  coop- 
eratives are  paying  tribute  to  the  army,  an 
average  of  $120  a  month  for  each  of  the  six 
to  eight  soldiers  who  "guard"  the  ranches, 
he  said. 

MANY  PEASANTS  DON'T  PARTICIPATE 

Another  major  criticism  of  the  first  phase 
is  that  only  a  limited  number  of  peasants 
have  been  permitted  to  participate.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, 38,000  families  are  cooperative 
members.  The  number  could  be  twice  that, 
Mr.  Askin  said. 

Meanwhile,  few  of  the  former  owners 
have  received  the  compensation,  in  bonds 
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and  cash,  that  the  law  provides.  Because  the 
Government  lacks  the  money  to  pay  the 
previous  owners,  one  business  leader  sug- 
gested recently  that  the  farms  should  be  re- 
turned to  them. 

A  United  States  Government  official  said 
here  recently  that  the  programs  chances  of 
success  would  be  enhanced  considerably  if 
the  former  owners  were  paid.  "It  would  get 
them  off  the  Government's  back,"  he  said. 

COUNTRY  MUST  INDUSTRIALIZE 

The  Minister  of  the  Economy  has  pro- 
posed that  they  be  allowed  to  use  their  Gov- 
emment-issued  bonds  to  buy  industries  and 
companies  owned  by  a  government  invest- 
ment corporation.  This  way,  the  minister 
said,  the  former  owners  would  become  in- 
dustrialists. Mr.  Askin  agrees  with  the  pro- 
posal because  "the  country  must  industrial- 
ize." 

"The  quality  and  amount  of  land  cannot 
support  a  population  this  size,  let  alone 
double,  which  it  might  be  by  the  year  2000, " 
Mr.  Askin  said. 

More  than  85  percent  of  the  coffee,  75 
percent  of  the  cotton  and  60  percent  of  the 
sugar  cane  is  still  grown  on  farms  controlled 
by  a  relatively  few  people.  According  to  an 
employee  of  the  Institute  of  Agrarian 
Transformation,  many  of  these  lands  are 
owned  by  the  same  people  who  lost  their 
larger  estates  in  the  Phase  I  conversion. 

The  United  States  Ambassador,  Deane  R. 
Hinton,  said  recently  that  the  second  phase 
of  the  program  would  not  be  carried  out. 

The  third  phase,  the  land  to  the  tiller  law, 
has  been  evaluated  by  the  United  States 
and  Salvadoran  leaders  almost  exclusively 
in  political  terms.  The  prototype  for  the  law 
was  developed  in  Vietnam  by  Roy  L.  Pros- 
terman,  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Washington  Law  School,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  the  adoption  here  of  a  similar 
program. 

"The  left  fears  land  reform,"  Mr.  Proster- 
man  told  a  group  of  apprehensive  Salvador- 
an businessmen  last  year.  "It  deprives  them 
of  their  most  valuable  weapon  in  imple- 
menting revolution  because  they  can  no 
longer  appeal  to  the  landless." 

LAW  IS  HARSHLY  CRITICIZED 

Since  its  announcement  in  early  1980,  the 
land-to-the-tiller  law  has  been  harshly  crit- 
icized primarily  because  for  more  than  a 
year  no  titles  were  issued  to  an  estimated 
125,000  peasant  beneficiaries.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, about  500  titles  have  been  issued, 
usually  in  ceremonies  presided  over  by  a 
member  of  El  Salvador's  goveming  junta. 

A  large  landowner,  who  supports  the  con- 
cept of  land  redistribution,  criticizes  the 
land-to-the-tiller  law  on  agricultural  princi- 
ples. The  new  peasant  owners  of  the  tiny 
plots,  she  says,  will  necessarily  continue  to 
plant  rice,  beans  and  com  for  consumption 
by  their  families.  Thus,  she  says,  there  will 
be  no  crop  rotation  and  the  soil  will  quickly 
be  depleted. 

A  Marxist  professor  here  argues  that  the 
goal  of  land  reform  should  not  be  the  cre- 
ation of  landowners  but  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth,  which  for  El  Salva- 
dor's [>easants  means  food. 

This,  he  says,  is  not  achieved  by  giving  a 
peasant  title  to  a  piece  of  land,  which  is 
often  too  small  and  of  such  poor  soil  that  it 
cannot  even  grow  enough  food  for  an  aver- 
age-size family.  Instead,  he  says,  the  peas- 
ants should  be  organized  into  some  form  of 
cooperatives,  which  are  agriculturally  and 
economically  more  efficient. 

A  Jesuit  priest  recently  criticized  the 
entire  land  redistribution  program  because 
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it  was  hastily  put  Into  effect  without  any 
signifcant  contribution  by  the  peasants.  "It 
was  imposed  by  the  junta,"  he  said,  "with- 
out ever  asking  the  peasants  what  they 
wanted." 

Asked  if  a  less-than-perfect  program  was 
not  better  than  no  land  redistribution,  he 
said,  "No,  it  would  have  been  better  not  to 
have  done  anything."* 


BRITISH  TAKE  A  SMALL  STEP  IN 
THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  British  Government  an- 
nounced that  it. was  granting  prisoners 
in  the  Maze  Prison  the  right  to  wear 
their  own  clothes  at  all  times.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Government  also  revised  the 
time  taken  off  sentences  for  good  be- 
havior and  increased  from  25  to  50  the 
number  of  other  prisoners  with  whom 
an  inmate  can  associate  with  in  off 
hours. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  note, 
this  decision  comes  just  days  after  the 
hunger  strike  campaign  being  waged 
by  Maze  prisoners  was  called  off.  The 
hunger  strike  claimed  10  victims,  all  of 
whom  died  by  starvation  in  pursuit  of 
five  basic  prison  reforms.  The  British 
Government's  announcement  of  yes- 
terday deals  directly  with  one  of  the 
demands  and  more  indirectly  with  two 
others. 

Therefore,  I  consider  what  the  Brit- 
ish Government  did  to  be  a  small  but 
positive  step.  As  chairman  of  the  4- 
year-old,  bipartisan  Ad  Hoc  Congres- 
sional Conmiittee  for  Irish  Affairs,  I 
have  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
Northern  Ireland.  I  have  been  as 
harsh  a  critic  as  there  is  in  Congress 
against  the  British  Government's  poli- 
cies in  Northern  Ireland.  Therefore, 
while  the  development  itself  may  be 
small,  it  may  prove  to  be  a  catalyst  for 
additional  action  by  the  Government. 

The  new  Secretary  of  State  for 
Northern  Ireland,  James  Prior,  has 
demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  sensi- 
tivity in  his  early  days.  I  l)elieve  his 
rapprochement  with  the  various  com- 
munities in  the  north  is  important  for 
him  to  gain  a  proper  perspective  on 
the  complex  and  tragic  situation 
which  exists  today  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

I  hope  the  British  Government  will 
not  stop  here  in  the  belief  that  they 
have  accomplished  all  they  must.  The 
eyes  of  the  world  are  focused  on  these 
fresh  initiatives  in  the  belief  that  now, 
more  than  ever,  the  opportunity  must 
be  seized  to  bring  the  situation  in  the 
north  to  a  conclusion,  a  conclusion 
that  guarantees  the  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens who  live  there  and  provides  a  le- 
gitimate political  vehicle  for  participa- 
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tion  in  an  equitable  solution  for  all 
parties. 

The  United  States,  which  can  be  a 
critical  catalyst  in  this  process,  must 
stand  ready  to  assist  in  this  effort.  I 
pledge  to  continue  to  advocate  a  more 
visible  role  for  our  Government  in  the 
hope  of  hastening  a  fair  solution  to 
this  tragic  and  troubled  area  of  the 
world.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  HIKE 
MISTAKE 


HON.  PAUL  HNDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  House  of  Representatives 
made  the  mistake  of  approving  annual 
cost-of-living  pay  increases  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  without  a  Record 
vote.  I  opposed  the  procedure  used  to 
slip  this  pay  increase  through  the 
House.  I  stood  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  request  a  recorded  vote.  Un- 
fortunately, the  pay  hike  was  ap- 
proved on  a  voice  vote. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  sacrifices 
that  President  Reagan  has  demanded 
of  the  American  people,  the  action  of 
the  House  in  approving  a  pay  increase 
for  itself  was  ill-advised  and  poorly 
timed.  And  it  was  unconscionable  not 
to  require  a  recorded  vote  on  it. 

If  this  legislation  is  not  changed,  it 
will  mean  that  beginning  next  year. 
Congressman  will  receive  automatic 
pay  increases  to  compensate  for  infla- 
tion. Most  Americans  would  like  to 
have  that  kind  of  automatic  insulation 
from  inflation,  yet  most  are  far  less 
able  to  control  inflation  than  are 
Members  of  Congress.  For  years  I 
have  advocated— and  introduced 
amendments— to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  and  thereby  control  inflation. 
Since  Congress  is  not  willing  to  take 
this  difficult  political  step,  it  should 
not  nevertheless  protect  its  own  Mem- 
bers from  the  very  inflation  they  help 
to  bring  about.  I  hope  that  the  law 
will  be  changed.* 


H.R.  4603— IS  IT  INTERSTA1  ^ 
BANKING  IN  SHEEPS  CLOTHIIG? 


HON.  BILL  McCOLLUM 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  one  who  can  dispute  that 
the  state  of  our  economy  has  dealt  a 
devastating  blow  to  some  of  our  Na- 
tion's large  mutual  savings  banks.  At  a 
time  when  our  financial  institutions 
must  be  kept  stable  to  keep  our  Nation 
strong,  it  is  a  very  real  and  very  seri- 
ous concern. 
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interest  concerns.  This  bill  makes  the 
minimization  of  financial  assistance  to 
troubled  financial  institutions  more 
the  paramount  consideration  in  the 
merger  situation  than  the  order  of 
preference  of  types  of  mergers.  The 
bidding  procedures  in  the  bill  do  favor 
the  big  banks.  Clearly,  it  can  be  inter- 
preted as  leading  to  full  interstate 
banking. 

In  my  judgment,  if  this  bill  comes 
before  the  full  House  with  a  rule  per- 
mitting amendments,  the  bill  must  be 
substantially  amended.  If  the  bill  is 
considered  under  the  Suspension  Cal- 
endar, the  bill  should  be  defeated. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion an  excerpt  from  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Sid  Bailey  before  my  committee. 
Mr.  Bailey  represented  the  Conference 
of  State  Bank  Supervisors  and  provid- 
ed a  good  analysis  of  the  bill.  I  would 
like  to  recommend  it  to  you  for  your 
information  and  consideration.  An  ex- 
cerpt from  Mr.  Bailey's  testimony  fol- 
lows: 

The  Conference  believes  H.R.  4603  to  be 
fundamentally  flawed  in  the  following  re- 
spects: 

1.  H.R.  4603  circumvents  the  McPadden 
Act  and  the  Douglas  Amendment  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  to  an  extent 
not  required  to  meet  the  currently  identi- 
fied or  readily  foreseeable  "emergency"  sit- 
uations. 

2.  H.R.  4603  elevates  protection  of  the  in- 
surance fund  to  a  position  higher  than 
other  public  interest  considerations  which 
should  be  paramount. 

3.  H.R.  4603  contains  several  provisions  in- 
consistent with  its  tempiorary  "emergency" 
nature. 

These  three  areas  of  concern  are  all  based 
on  one  overriding  concern  of  the  Confer- 
ence, the  potential  for  lasting  damage  to  the 
dual  banking  system  of  state/federal  checks 
and  balances  which  H.R.  4603  or  other  hast- 
ily-conceived "emergency"  legislation  might 
bring  about.  L«gislation  should  not  be  writ- 
ten to  protect  against  every  conceivable  con- 
tingency, especially  where  there  is  no  his- 
torical precedent  and  where  the  parameters 
of  whatever  probable  future  need  may  exist 
have  not  been  drawn.  "Emergency"  legisla- 
tion must  be  tightly  written  to  solve  the 
problem  presented  at  the  least  cost  to  the 
effective  operation  of  the  financial  institu- 
tions industry  when  the  "emergency"  has 
passed. 

H.R.  4603  CIRCUMVENTS  THE  M'FADDEN  ACT  AND 
THE  DOUGLAS  AIMENDMENT  TO  THE  BANK  HOLD- 
ING COMPANY  ACT  TO  AN  EXTENT  NOT  RE- 
QUIRED TO  MEET  THE  CURRENTLY  IDENTIFIED 
OR  READILY  FORESEEABLE  "EMERGENCY"  SITU- 
ATIONS 

A  key  element  of  the  dual  banking  system 
is  the  prerogative  of  each  state  to  determine 
the  structure  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  its 
populace  and  its  economy.  The  McPadden 
Act  was  adopted  in  1927  to  liberalize  the  re- 
strictions of  national  banks  to  a  single  office 
and  to  insure  equality  of  competition  with 
the  then-dominant  state  banks.  Since  that 
time  Congress  has  adopted  a  consistent  and 
deliberate  course  of  action  to  insure  equali- 
ty of  competition,  wide  dispersion  of  control 
over  financial  resources  and  maintenance  of 
the  states'  prerogative.  Those  Congressional 
goals  are  embodied  in  the  McPadden  Act 
and  the  Douglas  Amendment  to  the  Bank 
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Holding  Company  Act.  The  abandonment  of 
these  long-held  tenets  by  Congress,  if  it  is  to 
occur,  should  occur  only  following  a  deliber- 
ate Congressional  rejection  of  the  long- 
standing American  policy  against  undue 
concentration  of  control  over  our  financial 
resources. 

H.R.  4603  unnecessarily  permits  serious 
erosion  of  McPadden/Douglas  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  they  stand. 

The  Conference  does  not  believe  that  a 
sufficient  case  has  been  made  to  warrant 
the  long-term  negative  consequences  to  our 
present  financial  system.  Effective  legisla- 
tion can  be  drafted  without  having  such  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  dual  banking  system. 

H.R.  4603  allows  interstate  acquisition  of 
institutions  without  requiring  exhaustion  of 
potential  intrastate  solutions. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  bill  makes  "the  need  to 
minimize  financial  assistance  required  of 
the  Corporation '  the  "paramount  consider- 
ation" in  allowing  mergers  and  acquisitions 
involving  troubled  thrifts.  Similarly,  in  Sec- 
tion 15(B)  a  "highest  acceptable  offer" 
standard  is  made  paramount  in  the  han- 
dling of  failed  banks.  These  provisions 
render  meaningless  the  sequences  of  pre- 
ferred transactions  contained  in  those  sec- 
tions, since  institutions  desiring  to  circum- 
vent the  law  to  enter  otherwise  unavailable 
markets  will  always  pay  a  premium  to  do  so. 
It  is.  in  effect,  authorizing  and  encouraging 
the  insurors  to  accept  a  bribe  to  circumvent 
existing  law  and  places  the  government  in 
the  position  of  auctioning  off  footholds  to 
the  highest  bidder  The  insurors  will  have 
no  reason  whatsoever  to  explore  potential 
instrastate  solutions,  particularly  those 
which  might  prove  cumbersome  to  the  In- 
suror,  such  as  the  splitting  of  assets  and  li- 
abilities of  the  failed  institution. 

The  order  of  preference  contained  in  Sec- 
tions 8(a)  and  1S(B)  should  be  made  the 
"paramount  consideration."  not  the  "high- 
est acceptable  offer." 

H.R.  4603  allows  cross-industry  acquisition 
of  a  troubled  thrift  institution  without  re- 
quiring steps  to  lessen  either  potential  anti- 
competitive consequences  or  potential 
injury  to  the  dual  banking  system.  Section  8 
provides  for  the  merger  or  acquisition  of  in- 
stitutions of  different  types  either  in  the 
same  state  or  in  different  states.  The  acqui- 
sition of  a  savings  and  loan  institution  by  a 
bank  holding  company,  for  example,  would 
allow  the  BHC  to  "bankify"  the  S«&L  (pur- 
suant to  the  DIDMCA  and  currently  pend- 
ing asset  power  expansion  proposals)  and 
branch  statewide  and  interstate  in  circum- 
vention of  the  McPadden  Act  and  Douglas 
Amendment.  In  addition,  despite  the  "emer- 
gency" nature  of  the  legislation,  the  com- 
petitive advantage  enjoyed  by  the  acquiring 
BHC  both  in  terms  of  asset  powers  and 
branching  ability,  would  dictate  subsequent 
erosion  of  McPadden  Act  and  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  restrictions  in  these  areas. 
Given  the  current  "bankification"  of  S&Ls, 
it  is  clear  that  H.R.  4603  represents  a  major 
circumvention  of  current  state  and  federal 
law. 

In  addition  to  reducing  state  structural 
authority,  cross-industry  acquisition  threat- 
ens to  upset  competitive  balances  by  grant- 
ing to  a  few  acquiring  institutions  the  power 
to  engage  in  activities  denied  like  institu- 
tions. Por  example,  S&Ls  either  directly  or 
through  subsidiaries,  now  have  authority  to 
engage  in  real  estate  development,  property 
management  and  the  operation  of  insurance 
agencies  dealing  in  certain  types  of  insur- 
ance not  now  permissible  for  BHCs.  If  BHC 
acquisitions  of  SSits  were  permitted,  the 
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competitive  advantage  would  be  substantial. 
Increased  pressure  for  a  breakdown  in  the 
division  of  commerce  and  banking  would 
logically  follow. 

Por  these  reasons,  CSBS  believes  that 
cross-industry  acquisitions  by  bank  holding 
companies  should  be  eliminated  from  H.R. 
4603. 

In  the  alternative,  cross-industry  take- 
overs should  be  limited  to  the  merger  of  in- 
stitutions. Merger,  with  only  one  type  of  in- 
stitution remaining,  avoids  most  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  differing  laws  and  reg- 
ulations, including  McPadden/Douglas  and 
those  governing  the  institutions  respective 
powers. 

As  yet  another  alternative,  where  an  ac- 
quisition of  a  troubled  thrift  institution  by  a 
different  type  of  Institution  is  involved  and 
where  the  troubled  thrift  institution  re- 
mains in  existence  as  a  subsidiary,  the  thrift 
Institution  should  be  made  subject  to  the 
branching  conditions  of  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  which  it  is  located  <ie.,  "McPadden- 
Ized").  This  insures  that,  in  the  case  of 
transactions  between  institutions  of  differ- 
ent types,  the  acquiring  institution  will  not 
gain  a  competitive  advantage  over  other 
banks  or  bank  holding  companies  because  it 
has  acquired  an  institution  which  has  great- 
er branching  powers.  It  is  possible,  in  this 
manner,  to  minimize  the  anti-competitive 
impact  of  the  extraordinary  powers  granted 
by  this  emergency  legislation,  while  neither 
weakening  those  powers  nor  forcing  a  con- 
version of  thrifU  to  banks.  This  limited  ap- 
plication of  banking  law  to  acquired  thrifts 
is  in  no  manner  to  be  construed  as  implying 
that  such  thrifts  are  engaged  in  a  banking 
business. 

H.R.  4603,  Section  15,  authority  for 
"emergency"  interstate  sale  extends  to  all 
closed  insured  banks  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  large  numbers 
of  commercial  banks  are  experiencing  diffi- 
culty. Section  15  limits  its  application  to  In- 
sured banks  having  total  assets  over  0.12 
percent  of  aggregate  assets  in  the  U.S.  of- 
fices of  insured  banks,  yet  it  fails  to  be  spe- 
cific as  to  type  of  institution.  The  identified 
"emeiKcncy'  being  addressed  is  limited  to 
Insured  savings  banks  of  that  size.  Because 
of  the  different  character  of  the  two  types 
of  banks,  the  different  laws  and  regulations 
applicable  and  the  simple  fact  that  commer- 
cial banks  are  not  facing  an  emergency,  this 
distinction  should  be  clearly  drawn.  The  un- 
derlying idea  that  the  largest  institutions 
should  be  allowed  to  merge  or  be  acquired 
interstate  is  dangerous  when  the  potential 
concentration  of  financial  resources  and 
credit  allocation  is  considered,  but  it  is  even 
more  so  when  the  most  powerful  commer- 
cial banks  might  be  involved. 

Therefore,  the  "emergency"  authority 
granted  the  PDIC  to  allow  intersUte  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions  should  be  limited  to 
closed  savings  banks.  This  conforms  the  au- 
thority granted  to  the  only  demonstrated 
need  for  the  expansion  of  PDIC's  powers. 
By  limiting  the  application  of  this  Section, 
the  potential  for  misuse  of  the  expanded 
powers  is  greatly  reduced  without  restrict- 
ing the  •flexibility"  the  PDIC  claims  it 
needs.  This  legislation  is  put  forth  as 
needed  to  deal  with  an  emergency,  as  an  ex- 
emption from  existing  statutory  mandates. 
Therefore,  it  should  be  written  and  inter- 
preted as  restrictlvely  as  possible  while  still 
serving  its  purpose. 

In  addition,  where  an  intrastate  sale  of 
assets  and  assumption  of  liabilities  of  a 
closed  insured  savings  bank  to  a  like  Institu- 
tion can  be  effected  by  splitting  its  assets 
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and  liabilities,  and  where  such  sale  and  as- 
sumption would  otherwise  involve  out-of- 
state  or  cross-Industry  purchase  and  as- 
sumption, the  Insuring  agency  should  Xye  re- 
quired to  split  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  Institution  In  question.  This  would  re- 
quire the  insuring  agency  to  split  assets  and 
liabilities  of  a  closed  institution,  where  such 
mechanism  is  available.  This  alternative  is 
preferable  to  a  sale  and  assumption  or  a 
merger  or  acquisition  on  an  Interstate  or 
cross-industry  basis. 

H.R  4  603  ELEVATES  PROTECTION  OF  THE  INSUR- 
ANCE FUND  TO  A  POSITION  HIGHER  THAN 
OTHER  PUBLIC  INTEREST  CONSIDERATIONS 
WHICH  SHOULD  BE  PARAMOUNT 

The  proper  role  of  the  government  In  the 
regulation  of  financial  institutions  has 
many  Mpects.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  are  the  safety  and  soundness  of  insti- 
tutions (one  aspect  of  depositor  security), 
maximization  of  rate  of  return,  availability 
of  capital  .'or  all  sectors  and  geographic 
areas,  maintenance  of  a  viable  and  efficient 
system  of  Intermediation,  assurance  of  de- 
livery of  services  and  consumer  protection. 
The  function  of  the  insuring  agencies  is 
very  limited.  They  are  in  place  to  provide 
depositor  security  by  monitoring  Institu- 
tional soundness  (preventive)  and  paying  off 
insured  losses  (curative).  Elevation  of  the 
Insurance  function,  and  more  particularly 
protection  of  the  Insurance  fund  over  all 
other  public  interest  considerations,  is  an 
unfounded,  improper  and  distorted  ap- 
proach. 

H.R.  4603.  as  discussed  above,  makes  "the 
need  to  minimize  financial  assistance"  the 
"paramount  consideration."  The  order  of 
preference  stated  in  the  bill  should  be  the 
"paramount  consideration." 

H.R.  4603  does  not  require  the  concur- 
rence of  the  primary  regulator  prior  to  the 
exercise  of  extraordinary  "emergency" 
powers  by  the  insuring  agencies.  The  pri- 
mary regulators,  (the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  or  PHLBB  in  the  case  of  national- 
ly chartered  institutions  and  the  state  regu- 
lator in  the  case  of  state-chartered  institu- 
tions), are  the  only  agencies  with  responsi- 
bility for  protecting  all  public  interest  con- 
siderations. They  can  best  judge  all  of  the 
potential  negative  impacts  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  that  must  be  accorded  deference  to 
Insure  that  the  tail  (the  insurance  funds) 
doesn't  end  up  wagging  the  dog  (our  effec- 
tive system  of  bank  chartering  and  regula- 
tion). It  is  important  to  remember  that  it 
operates  to  an  insurors  benefit  to  close  an 
institution  at  the  earliest  possible  point 
after  the  institution  has  fallen  below  zero 
net  worth,  by  thereby  minimizing  the  insur- 
or's  loss^^s.  This  is  particularly  true  where 
sale  of  the  closed  institution  to  the  highest 
bidder  Is  an  available  remedy.  This  ap- 
proach clearly  does  not  allow  for  consider- 
ation of  all  pertinent  public  interests. 

H.R.  4603  should  be  amended  to  require 
concurrence  of  the  primary  regulator  prior 
to  the  exercise  of  an  extraordinary  "emer- 
gency" authority  by  the  Insuring  agencies. 
This  would  allow  the  primary  regulator's 
expertise  and  knowledge  of  the  situation  to 
be  brought  to  bear  prior  to  commitments  of 
assistance  by  the  insuror.  This  allows  for 
considerations  pertinent  both  to  the  specific 
insured  banks  to  be  assisted  and  to  the  econ- 
omy of  such  Institution's  home  state.  More- 
over, it  recognizes  that  the  interests  of  the 
primary  regulator  go  beyond  those  of  an  in- 
suror and  that  risk  of  loss  to  an  insurance 
fund  should  not  be  the  sole  consideration 
determining  direct  government  Involvement 
In  the  marketplace. 
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In  addition,  whenever  an  interstate  trans- 
action is  involved,  the  concurrence  of  the 
state  regulator  in  the  state  In  which  the 
troubled  or  failed  insured  institution  is  lo- 
cated should  be  required.  This  would  both 
ensure  that  all  public  Interest  consider- 
ations are  taken  Into  account  and  recognize 
the  state  responsibility  concerning  struc- 
ture. Making  protection  of  Insurance  funds 
the  primary  goal  of  falling  institution  legis- 
lation can  be  characterized  as  that  of  selling 
a  foothold  position  to  the  highest  bidder, 
normally  an  out-of-state  bank  or  bank  hold- 
ing company,  without  concurrence  of  the 
host  state.* 


ADMIRAL  STOCKDALE  ON 
DEFENSE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice 
Adm.  James  Bond  Stockdale  is  cur- 
rently senior  research  fellow  at  Stan- 
ford's Hoover  Institution.  He  was  the 
senior  Navy  prisoner  of  war  for  7  years 
in  North  Vietnam  and  is  the  recipient 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

When  a  man  with  such  credentials 
speaks  out  on  the  need  to  rethink  the 
way  we  are  attracting  young  Ameri- 
cans to  military  service,  we  should  all 
listen.  Recently,  Admiral  Stockdale  ex- 
amined the  flaws  in  the  "business- 
management"  concept  (f  attracting 
and  keeping  young  Americans  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  He  makes  eminent  good 
sense  and  I  think  anyone  who  thinks 
seriously  about  our  defense  needs 
must  read  what  he  has  to  say. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record.  "Fighting  Fools,  Thinking 
Cowards"  by  James  Bond  Stockdale, 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Tuesday, 
September  29,  1981. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sept.  29, 

1981] 

PiGHTiNC  Pools,  Thinking  Cowards? 

(By  James  Bond  Stockdale) 

(The  nation  that  will  Insist  on  drawing  a 
broad  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
fighting  man  and  the  thinking  man  Is  liable 
to  find  Its  fighting  done  by  fools  and  its 
thinking  done  by  cowards.— Sir  William 
Prancis  Butler.) 

With  the  advent  of  the  All  Volunteer 
Porce,  the  armed  services  entered  Into  a 
high-rolling  game  of  barter  and  exchange 
for  the  cream  of  this  nation's  youth,  t>ank- 
Ing  on  the  supposition  that  they  could  com- 
pete with  the  civilian  job  market  in  attract- 
ing and  retaining  the  highest  caliber  talent. 
However,  with  the  military  recruitment 
process  now  imderplnned  by  a  marketplace 
business  ethic,  the  true  meaning  of  service 
somehow  got  left  out  of  the  equation. 

That  a  program  that  relies  on  enticement 
such  as  choice  of  duty  station,  delayed 
entry,  the  promise  of  specialized  training, 
educational  credits  and  higher  salaries 
should  automatically  accrue  those  drives 
that  have  kept  this  nation  free  for  the  past 
200  years,  namely  "duty,  honor  and  coun- 
try," has  never  tracked.  The  businesslike 
style  of  our  recruiting  has  affected  the  out- 
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't     Uncle     Sam's     enticement 
">  Because  the  application  of  ra- 
concepts  to  the  profession  of 
( ontrary  to  the  nature  of  war;  re- 
s^rong  probability  of  future  war; 
fact  that  people,  not  machines 
will  win  future  wars;  and  dis- 
historic  promise  of  freedom  on 
nation  was  founded.  The  clear 
rational  model  never  captures 
the  human  predicament.  Alfred 
was  light  when  he  said, 
danger  in  clarity,  the  danger  of 
the  subtleties  of  truth." 
the  business  approach  to   the 
has  serious  drawbacks— 
in    uniform    have    caught    the 
of  looking  out  for  No.   1.  of 
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should  choose  that  outcome  by 
stand  to  lose  the  least  in  case 
I  don't  think  that  it's  too  whim- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

First,  by  telling  it  like  it  is.  Make  it  clear 
that  there  is  a  very  real  possibility  that 
there  will  be  combat,  perhaps  in  a  foreign 
country  with  which  we  have  no  clear  ties. 
People,  civilian  as  well  as  military,  may  be 
wounded  or  killed.  Prisoners  wUl  likely  be 
isolated  and  tortured.  Moreover,  when  the 
chips  are  down  there  can  be  no  more  carrot 
and  stick— no  enticements,  no  perquisites, 
no  easy  way  to  opt  out.  Our  warriors  must 
rely  on  themselves  and  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. Looking  out  for  No.  1  loses  its  validity 
very  quickly  when  everyone  is  looking  over 
the  precipice,  staring  at  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  together. 

Second,  by  appealing  to  that  better  man 
or  women  who  lives  inside  every  person. 
Low-order  enticements  are  short  term  and 
cannot  match  the  higher  order  commitment 
to  duty  and  country.  Contemplation  during 
my  years  in  solitary  confinement  led  me  to 
conclude  that  a  good  life  is  one  that  accu- 
mulates high-quality  memories.  Can  memo- 
ries of  comfort  and  a  workaday  life,  even  a 
workaday  life  spiced  with  financial  coups, 
compete  with  memories  of  bold  strokes  of 
service  which  one  knows  in  his  gut  really 
mattered  in  the  course  of  history?  For  what, 
in  his  old  age.  would  one  trade  his  lifetime 
memories  of  uplifting  comradeship  in  times 
of  shared  danger?  For  what,  in  his  old  age, 
would  one  trade  that  flush  of  comfort  In 
knowing  that  he  has  paid  his  dues  as  he  lis- 
tens to  the  band  strike  up  the  National 
Anthem? 

Third,  by  underscoring  the  historic  roots 
of  this  nation's  freedom.  We've  fought  wars 
around  the  globe  in  freedom's  name  and 
have  paid  a  terrible  price  for  our  most  fun- 
damental national  belief.  All  must  be  clear 
on  the  fact  that  those  in  uniform  may  some- 
day sacrifice  their  lives  for  this  country  and 
the  freedom  for  which  it  stands. 

The  long-term  health  of  our  nation  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  the  ability  of  our 
armed  forces.  Those  in  uniform  are  the  ones 
who  guard  the  passes  and  protect  the  ram- 
parts. Let's  not  stoop  to  marketplace  tactics 
to  man  our  ranks.  We  owe  to  those  who  will 
don  American  military  uniforms  the  un- 
tainted pride  of  service  to  their  nation  and 
the  respect  of  a  thankful  citizenry .• 


FIRE  PREVENTION  WEEK 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  WEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
Fire  Prevention  Week.  Last  year 
alone,  fires  claimed  the  lives  of  over 
7,800  Americans  and  injured  another 
200,000.  Property  loss  due  to  fires  was 
$5.5  billion. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  must  take 
steps  to  prevent  this  tragic  loss  of 
lives.  There  are  some  kinds  of  catas- 
trophes, such  as  hurricanes,  torna- 
does, or  floods,  which  are  beyond  our 
control.  But  the  loss  of  lives  and  prop- 
erty due  to  fires  can  be  reduced. 

In  February  of  this  year.  I  intro- 
duced legislation  which  encourages 
fire  prevention  by  assisting  businesses 
with  their  efforts  to  improve  fire 
safety  procedures.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  30-percent  tax  credit  on  the 
purchase  of  automatic  sprinkler  sys- 
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tems,  early  smoke  and  fire  detection 
systems,  fire-rated  doors  and  walls, 
and  other  features  which  upgrade  fire 
protection  systems  in  public  buildings. 
This  credit  would  be  an  add-on  to  the 
existing  investment  tax  credit,  and  it 
would  not  be  refundable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fire  prevention  saves 
lives.  I.  therefore,  ask  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort. 
Thank  you.* 


HOUSE  MEMBERS  URGE  CON- 
TROLLERS STRIKE  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  important  Issue  in  the  current 
air  traffic  controller  strike  is  the 
safety  of  the  American  traveling 
public.  Seven  weeks  from  today,  the 
country  will  have  its  busiest  air  travel 
day  of  the  year— the  day  before 
Thanksgiving.  The  country  needs  a 
resolution  of  the  strike  before  then. 

Thirty-seven  House  Members  have 
signed  a  letter  to  President  Reagan 
urging  the  resumption  of  negotiations 
between  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration and  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Air  Traffic  Controllers  Orga- 
nization. Our  intent  in  this  letter  is 
not  to  criticize.  Rather,  the  intent  is  to 
demonstrate  the  considerable  support 
in  the  House  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

The  American  people  wish  to  follow 
the  leadership  of  the  President  on  this 
issue.  He  can  reverse  his  position  and 
act  in  the  long-range  national  interest 
by  ordering  the  negotiations  that  will 
end  the  strike.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
backing  down  from  his  earlier  opposi- 
tion. The  issue  he  faces  is  ending  a 
strike  that  threatens  air  travel  safety 
and  will  erode  the  quality  of  the  air 
traffic  control  system. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  our  letter  to  the 
President  be  included  in  today's 
Record.  I  urge  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  did  not  join  us  on  this  letter  to 
write  similar  letters  to  President 
Reagan. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  2,  1981. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  President 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  is  essential  that 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administra<^^ion  and 
members  of  the  Professional  Air  Traffic 
Controllers  Organization  resume  direct  ne- 
gotiations to  end  the  current  strike. 

The  most  important  issue  in  the  safety  of 
air  travel  in  the  United  States.  A  negotiated 
settlement  offers  the  most  promising  and 
responsible  course  for  resolving  the  strike. 

In  a  letter  to  PATCO  President  Robert  E. 
Poll,  you  stated  that  as  President  you  would 
"take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  pro- 
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vide  our  air  traffic  controllers  with  the  most 
modem  equipment  available  and  to  euljust 
staff  levels  and  work  days  so  that  they  are 
commensurate  with  achieving  a  maximum 
degree  of  public  safety." 

You  further  wrote  of  your  desire  to  "bring 
about  a  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the 
President  and  the  air  traffic  controllers." 

You  are  In  an  excellent  position  to  fulfill 
those  promises.  A  negotiated  settlement  be- 
tween the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
and  PATCO  would  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est and  would  reflect  great  credit  upon  all 
parties. 

We  urge  you  to  invite  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation     and     the     President     of 
PATCO  to  resume  negotiations  immediate- 
ly. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Michael  D.  Barnes. 

John  Conyers.  Jr.. 

James  L.  Oberstar. 

William  J.  Coyne, 

Thomas  J.  Downey. 

Vic  Fazio. 

Martin  Frost. 

Frank  J.  Guarini. 

Dale  E.  Kiloee, 

Jim  Mattox, 

Parren  J.  Mitchell. 

Austin  J.  Murphy, 

Nick  Joe  Rahall  II, 

John  F.  Seiberling. 

Fortney  H.  Stark, 

Bruce  F.  Vento, 

Bernard  J.  Dwyer. 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 

William  H.  Gray  HI. 

William  J.  Hughes, 

Mike  Lowry, 

Nicholas  Mavroules. 

Robert  H.  Mollohan. 

Richard  L.  Ottinger. 

Robert  A.  Roe, 

Joseph  H.  Smith, 

Gerry  E.  Studds, 

Doug  Walgren. 

Ted  Weiss, 

Joseph  M.  Gaydos. 

Martin  O.  Sabo, 

Bob  Edgar, 

Morris  K.  Udall, 

Al  Swift. 

Geraldine  a.  F'erraro, 

Mary  Rose  Oakar, 

Antonio  B.  Won  Pat, 

Members  of  Congress.m 


"THE  SPIKE"  IN  REALITY- AN 
EARLIER  CHAPTER  IN  HOW 
THE  SOVIETS  FUNDED  AMERI- 
CAN COMMUNISTS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

of  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
was  mentioned  during  the  debate  on 
the  placing  of  a  bust  of  Martin  Luther 
King  in  the  House  or  Representatives, 
there  is  a  50-year  seal  on  the  Martin 
Luther  King  file,  but  some  facts  are 
already  before  the  public.  These  con- 
cern his  connections  with  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  United  States.  These 
connections  are  firmly  established  and 
if  there  are  those  who  still  doubt  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

please  read  the  item  I  am  today  insert- 
ing by  my  colleague  John  Ashbrook. 
This  statement  appeared  in  Human 
Events  for  October  10.  1981.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

[From  Human  EvenU,  Oct.  10.  1981) 
The  King-U.S.S.R.  Connection— How  the 

Soviets  Funded  American  Communists' 

(By  Representative  John  M.  Ashbrook) 

On  Feb.  6,  1980.  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  heard  testimony  from  John 
McMahon,  then  the  deputy  director  for  op- 
erations for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  McMahon,  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced and  highly  regarded  CIA  officials, 
was  describing  to  Committee  how  the  Soviet 
Union  carried  out  their  covert  action  which 
they  call  "active  measures"  against  the  free 
world.  These  are  the  Soviet  operations  to  in- 
fluence events  in  the  target  countries.  They 
include  forgeries,  media  placement,  agents 
of  influence,  and  funding  of  Communist  and 
subversive  groups. 

McMahon  described  how  the  Soviets 
channeled  $50  million  a  year  to  the  Commu- 
nist parties  of  the  free  world.  I  asked  him 
how  much  of  that  comes  into  the  United 
States.  He  responded  that  the  CIA  does  not 
trace  Soviet  operations  in  this  country  and 
that  we  should  get  the  information  from 
the  FBI. 

Actually,  I  already  knew  a  great  deal 
about  this  Soviet  operation  in  our  country. 
As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties and  later  the  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee. I  was  able  to  trace  the  Soviet  subsidies 
for  U.S.  Communist  party  publications  from 
the  Soviet  Bank  for  Foreign  Trade  through 
a  Paris  bank  owned  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  The 
Paris  bank,  Banque  Commerciale  Pour 
L'Europe  Du  Nord,  is  often  used  to  launder 
Soviet  funds  to  Communist  and  terrorist 
groups  In  the  free  world. 

I  also  knew  something  even  more  star- 
tling. Herb  Romerstein.  a  House  Intelli- 
gence Committee  staffer  who  pays  close  at- 
tention to  these  matters,  had  briefed  me  on 
a  top-secret  FBI  penetration  of  the  Commu- 
nist party  apparatus  that  was  smuggling  in 
KGB  cash  for  the  use  of  *he  American  Com- 
munists. I  know  much  more,  but  unlike  the 
liberals,  I  cannot  reveal  information  that  is 
still  classified. 

I  am  free  to  discuss  this  one  aspect,  how- 
ever, because  a  recent  book  by  David  J. 
Garrow,  The  FBI  and  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  has  now  revealed  the  identities  of  the 
men  who  penetrated  the  supersecret  Com- 
munist operations  for  the  FBI. 

For  almost  three  decades  two  brothers. 
Morris  and  Jack  Childs.  had  been  FBI  in- 
formants deep  in  the  apparatus  that  trans- 
ferred Soviet  funds  to  the  CPUSA  for  sub- 
versive activities  in  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  book,  they  had  revealed  to 
the  FBI  that  one  of  their  co-workers  in  the 
apparatus  was  Stanley  Levison,  a  white 
lawyer  who  served  as  the  chief,  behind-the- 
scenes,  adviser  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Jack  Childs  died  last  year,  but  his  brother 
Morris  continued  to  serve  the  FBI.  under- 
cover, until  the  publication  of  the  Garrow 
book.  In  a  rare  example  of  FBI  humor,  the 


■  Reproduced  in  the  publication  Human  Events  is 
a  Chase  Manhattan  check  for  $20,000  made  payable 
to  the  Communist  party  publication.  The  Worker. 
This  check  was  drawn  on  the  order  of  the  Bank  for 
Foreign  Trade  in  Moscow  through  a  Soviet-owned 
bank  in  Paris.  It  was  one  of  many. 
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brothers  were  called  by  the  code  name 
"Solo. " 

The  brothers  had  been  Communist  party 
members  long  before  they  agreed  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  FBI.  Morris  Childs  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  party's  National 
Committee.  He  had  served  as  editor  of  the 
Daily  Worker  and  as  the  state  leader  of  the 
party  in  Illinois.  But.  even  more  important, 
he  had  close  associations  with  the  Soviet 
Commimist  party  and  intelligence  agencies. 

In  1931.  he  served  as  a  Communist  Inter- 
national official  in  Moscow  directing  the 
American  Communist  students  at  the  Lenin 
School,  the  Soviet's  international  training 
school.  He  was  a  close  associate  of  Soloman 
Lozovsky,  a  high  Soviet  official  who  ran  the 
Communist-controlled  Red  International  of 
Labor  Unions,  which  was  closely  linked  to 
the  Soviet  Intelligence  service.  Lozovsky  was 
arrested  by  the  Soviet  secret  police  in  1949 
or  1950  and  was  murdered  in  1952  during 
one  of  the  periodic  anti-Semitic  purges.  It 
may  be  that  the  brothers'  break  with  com- 
munism  was  caused  by  their  observations  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

The  Garrow  book  is  sympathetic  to  King 
and  his  adviser.  Levison.  Nevertheless,  it 
confirms  the  information  that  many  of  us 
had  concerning  the  Communist  influence  on 
King's  activities.  As  the  FBI  files  on  the 
Martin  Luther  King  case  have  been  sealed 
for  50  years,  to  avoid  embarrassment  to 
King's  family  and  supporters,  the  Garrow 
book  becomes  particularly  significant. 

According  to  the  book.  Levison  dropped 
out  of  the  Commimist  financial  manipula- 
tions and  established  a  relationship  with 
King  in  the  late  1950s.  Members  of  Levi- 
son's  family  revealed  to  Garrow  that  Levi- 
son had  been  associated  since  1965  with 
Victor  Lessiovski.  a  top  Soviet  official  at  the 
United  Nations.  They  told  him  that  they 
suspected  that  Lessiovski  was  a  KGB  agent. 
Indeed,  he  is.  Lessiovski.  until  recently  the 
personal  assistant  to  the  secretary-general 
of  the  United  Nations,  is  one  of  the  highest- 
ranking  KGB  officers  ever  to  serve  in  the 
United  States.  His  relationship  to  Levison 
shows  that  the  adviser  to  King  remained 
under  KGB  control  even  after  leaving  the 
Communist  party  financial  apparatus. 

Garrow  also  reveals  that  it  was  Levison 
who  recommended  fellow  Communist 
hunter  Pitts  O'Dell,  also  known  as  Jack 
O'Dell,  to  be  an  employe  of  King's  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference.  O'Dell. 
then  a  National  Committee  member  of  the 
Communist  party,  became  a  highly  trusted 
King  aide.  He  now  works  for  Jesse  Jackson 
in  Operation  PUSH. 

It  was  the  activities  of  these  two  Commu- 
nists. Levison  and  O'Dell.  that  caused  Atty. 
Gen.  Robert  Kennedy  to  authorize  the 
famous  wiretaps  on  King.  According  to 
Garrow.  Kennedy  tried  on  a  nimiber  of  oc- 
casions to  convince  King  to  get  rid  of  his 
Communist  advisers.  King  would  promise  to 
do  so.  but  each  time  slipped  Levison  and 
O'Dell  in  through  the  back  door. 

The  50-year  seal  on  the  Martin  Luther 
King  file  leaves  many  questions  unan- 
swered. One  of  these  is:  Did  King  get  any  of 
the  Soviet  money?  Another  is:  What  role,  if 
any,  did  the  Soviets  play  in  moving  King 
from  civil  rights  activities  to  anti-Vietnam 
War  agitation? 

Sooner  or  later  skullduggery  always  gets 
revealed.  Now  we  know  some  of  the  details 
of  the  Soviet  financial  support  for  Commu- 
nist and  subversive  activities  in  the  United 
States.  Will  we  really  have  to  wait  50  years 
before  learning  the  whole  truth  about 
Martin  Luther  King?9 
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request  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
s  Swedish  diplomat  began  his 
effort  in  1944,  and  often 
people  from  train  cars  bound 
leath  camp  at  Auschwitz  by 
Swedish    passports    in    their 
A  nong  the  thousands  Mr.  Wal- 
saved  were  our  distinguished 
from      California,      Tom 
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qoviet  occupying  forces.  Since 
there  have  been  repeated 
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Mr.  Wallenberg's  imprison- 
Soviets  claim  that  this  man 
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alive, 
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atrofcities  that  man  is  capable  of 
perpetujting  upon  his  fellow  human 
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beings,  holding  in  most  esteemed  con- 
trast the  actions  of  such  noble  individ- 
uals as  Raoul  Wallenberg.  I  hope  that 
our  action  will  serve  notice  to  the  fact 
that  deplorable  cruelty  exists  in  the 
form  of  unjust  and  prolonged  impris- 
onment for  the  many  who  are  still 
trapped  in  the  Soviet  Gulag.* 


EXPIRATION  OF  THE  EMERGEN- 
CY PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION 
ACT 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  expiration  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  for  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry.  The  industry  will 
soon  become  more  efficient  in  its  dis- 
tribution of  petroleum  products.  The 
inefficient  elements  of  the  highly 
profitable  oil  industry  will  no  longer 
be  subsidized  by  consumers  through 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  absence  of  the  EPAA  can  mean 
only  one  thing:  The  consumer  will 
benefit.  Competition  will  assure  the 
most  equitable  distribution  of  gasoline 
possible,  at  a  price  that  is  not  one 
penny  more  than  what  the  market  will 
allow.  Conservation  is  the  consumer's 
most  important  weapon  against  high 
prices.  Those  refiners  that  can  distrib- 
ute their  gasoline  most  cheaply  and  ef- 
ficiently will  prosper,  those  refiners 
that  cannot  may  not  survive.  And  only 
the  free  market  can  impose  this  vital 
discipline  that  keeps  overall  prices 
down.  The  result  is  that  the  Nation 
will  be  left  with  increasingly  efficient 
refiners,  able  to  distribute  their  prod- 
ucts to  meet  demand  at  the  lowest 
cost. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  do  express 
concern  over  lack  of  an  allocation  pro- 
gram in  the  event  of  shortage.  Their 
concern  stems  from  the  assumption 
that  their  States  are  perhaps  depend- 
ent primarily  upon  refiners  in  need  of 
subsidization.  While  these  refiners  are 
currently  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a 
worldwide  oil  glut  by  purchasing  crude 
oil  at  a  reduced  price  on  the  spot 
market  instead  of  under  the  higher 
prices  paid  under  long-term  contracts, 
a  shortage  could  conceivably  develop 
at  any  moment,  given  the  political  in- 
stability of  the  Middle  East.  If  such  a 
shortage  were  to  materialize,  the  least 
efficient  independent  refiners  would 
be  hard  pressed  to  survive. 

Yesterday,  we  all  grieved  at  the  loss 
of  one  of  the  finest  men  in  that 
region,  or  indeed,  in  the  world.  We 
must  be  prepared,  of  course,  for  the 
danger  of  an  oil  import  interruption. 
To  be  prepared  must  mean  to  be  genu- 
inely   ready    to    avoid    the    mistakes 
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which  only  prolonged  previous  crises 
and  only  added  to  the  cost  consumers 
had  to  pay  for  petroleum  products. 

This  is  certainly  no  time  to  lose  our 
resolve.  It  is,  in  fact,  imperative  that 
we  increase  our  resolve  to  be  ready 
with  contingency  plans  which  work  for 
the  benefit  of  all  Americans.  Oil  price 
controls  and  allocation  controls,  as  we 
now  know  conclusively,  benefit  only 
the  special  interest  groups  and  nega- 
tively affect  our  consumers  of  gasoline 
and  of  home  heating  oil. 

In  order  to  counteract  this  fear  that 
consumers  could  be  hurt  without  the 
subsidization  of  inefficient  refiners 
provided  under  the  EPAA,  I  am  intro- 
ducing into  the  Congressional  Record 
data  depicting  the  current  state  of  the 
petroleum  distribution  system.  Not 
one  of  the  continental  48  States  are 
served  by  less  than  7  major  refiners, 
and  only  5  States  are  served  by  less 
than  20  total  refiners.  This  data  indi- 
cates that  if  there  should  be  a  severe 
shortfall  in  petroleum  supply,  result- 
ing in  the  least  efficient  independent 
refiners  curtailing  service  in  some 
areas,  or  even  closing  altogether,  there 
will  still  remain  an  adequate  distribu- 
tion system,  a  system  in  fact  that  will 
generally  benefit  the  consumer  by 
being  truly  competitive  and  more  effi- 
cient. 

The  following  data  is  derived  from 
the  "1981  National  Petroleum  News 
Factbook,  '  and  is  the  most  recent  in- 
formation on  this  subject: 
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NUMBER  Of  MAJOR  AND  NONMAJOR  PETROLEUM  FIRMS 
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SALUTE  TO  BOWIE-BELAIR'S 
20TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  an  impor- 
tant milestone  for  a  number  of  citizens 
in  Prince  Georges  County,  in  my  own 
Fifth  District  of  Maryland.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  first  residents  settled  in 
the  Belair  subdivision  of  Bowie,  and, 
from  that  action,  developed  one  of  the 
most  vibrant  and  active  cities  in  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

It  was  near  the  intersection  of  Tele- 
graph Road  and  Route  197  that  the 
neighborhood's  first  town  emerged, 
created  by  the  great  railroad  building 
era  of  the  1860's  and  1870's.  Members 
of  the  Bowie  family,  who  were  large 
landowners  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  county,  began  to  organize  a  new 
railroad  as  a  competitive  line  to  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Oden 
Bowie  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
new  line  which  became  the  Baltimore 
&  Potomac  Railroad. 

The  settlement  was  first  incorporat- 
ed as  the  town  of  Huntington  in  1874, 
later  reincorporated  as  the  town  of 
Bowie  in  1888  in  honor  of  Oden  Bowie. 

The  little  town  of  Bowie  remained  a 
rather  isolated  village  for  many  dec- 
ades. It  was  not  until  1960,  almost  100 
years  after  its  original  settlement,  that 
real  change  came.  It  was  then  that  the 
old  town  of  Bowie  annexed  the  Belair 
subdivision  to  become  the  city  of 
Bowie  as  it  now  exists. 

At  the  time  the  Bowie  family  was 
building  railroads,  the  Tasker  family 
was  developing  an  estate  called  Belair. 
Known  in  colonial  times  as^he  Forest 
of  Prince  Georges,  the  several-thou- 
sand-acre estate  had  a  600-acre  deer 
park,  kennels,  stables,  and  bowling 
greens,  all  maintained  in  the  tradition- 
al English  style  of  landed  proprietors. 
The  land  was  passed  on  to  the  Ogle 
family  who  developed  Belair  as  a 
horse-breeding  center. 

The  horse-breeding  tradition  begun 
by  the  Ogle  family  was  continued  by  a 
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subsequent  owner  of  the  estate  who 
acquired  the  property  around  1900, 
and  established  the  Bowie  racetrack  in 
1914.  The  track,  organized  by  investors 
in  the  Southern  Maryland  Agricultur- 
al Association,  is  now  an  integral  part 
of  the  Bowie  community. 

In  the  late  1950's,  wholesale  acquisi- 
tion of  tracts  of  land  by  the  Levitt 
firm,  including  the  Belair  estate,  and 
large-scale  construction  of  subdivisions 
dramatically  changed  the  landscape. 

From  an  area  of  1,000  in  1960,  to  a 
thriving  city  of  40,000  residents,  Bowie 
has  become  one  of  Maryland's  largest 
cities  and  the  most  populous  munici- 
pality in  Prince  Georges  County. 
Today.  Bowie  is  a  thriving  community, 
with  outstanding  library  services, 
health  services,  and  schools.  It  is  a 
family-oriented  place,  one  where  par- 
ents and  their  children  play  an  active 
role  in  developing  deep  community 
ties. 

October  1981  marks  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  arrival  of  the  first  resi- 
dents to  the  Belair  subdivision.  This 
Saturday,  October  10,  1981,  residents 
will  celebrate  this  occasion  with  a 
"nostalgia  night."  organized  by  several 
of  Bowie's  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  wishing  those 
who  will  gather  at  the  Bowie  Commu- 
nity Center  a  most  successful  observa- 
tion of  a  very  significant  municipal 
event,  and  a  hearty  congratulations  on 
the  anniversary  of  this  occasion.* 


PRESIDENT   REAGAN'S   ECONOM- 
IC RECOVERY  PROGRAM 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7.  1981 
•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  parti- 
san political  criticisms  being  fired 
daily  at  President  Reagan's  economic 
recovery  program  are  coming  from  the 
very  same  sources  that  produced  the 
economic  mess  in  which  our  country 
finds  itself. 

There  is  no  way  that  President 
Reagan  or  this  Congress  can  find  a 
magic  button  to  push  to  make  every- 
thing instantly  right  after  many  years 
of  reckless  disregard  of  sound  econom- 
ic principles. 

The  important  thing  is  that  we  have 
set  in  motion  the  policies  necessary  to 
rebuild  our  economy.  The  task  will  re- 
quire months  and  years,  but  it  will  suc- 
ceed if  we  stay  on  course.  I  have  never 
been  more  optimistic  about  the  future 
of  the  American  economy. 

There  is  no  magic  solution  to  the 
economic  problems  of  America.  There 
is  no  easy  or  instant  cure  for  inflation 
or  sagging  productivity  or  unemploy- 
ment, but  we  have  started  the  process 
of  recovery,  and  it  will  work. 

The  Reagan  administration  inherit- 
ed an  inflationary  economy  based  on 
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funny  money,  an  extravagent  govern- 
ment spending  much  more  than  the 
revenues  provided  by  a  rising  tax 
burden,  and  a  public  watching  in 
gloom  as  incomes  and  jobs  were 
eroded  by  inflation  and  taxes. 

Today  we  have  an  administration 
conunitted  to  a  prudent  monetary 
policy  that  does  not  finance  Inflation, 
and  the  inflation  rate  is  coming  down. 

We  have  enacted  tax  cuts  that  will 
stimulate  saving  and  productive  in- 
vestment. These  historic  tax  cuts  are 
designed  tp  simultaneously  fight  infla- 
tion, rebuild  American  industry,  and 
increase  employment  opportunities. 

The  public  and  many  Members  of 
Congress,  including  myself,  have  ex- 
pressed alarm  at  the  high  interest 
rates.  When  President  Reagan  as- 
sumed office,  the  prime  rate  was  21.5 
percent.  It  is  gradually  coming  down, 
has  currently  reached  the  19  percent 
level,  and  is  expected  to  continue  de- 
clining in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Now  what  do  the  critics  of  the 
Reagan  economic  program  propose? 
They  propose  a  return  to  the  same 
politics  that  got  our  country  into  the 
mess  we  are  finally  trying  to  correct. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  a 
return  to  the  unworkable  nostrums  of 
the  past.  They  want  a  future  of  hope 
and  opportunity,  and  that  is  what  the 
Reagan  economic  program  offers.  But 
it  will  take  time.* 


LET'S  BE  SENSIBLE  ABOUT 
AWACS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday's tragic  events  underscore  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  very 
few  friends  in  the  Arab  world.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  we  could  lose  the 
longstanding  friendship  of  Saudi 
Arabia  if  we  do  not  provide  her  with 
the  equipment  she  needs  to  defend 
her  oilfields,  and  perhaps  her  very  ex- 
istence. It  also  goes  without  saying 
that  the  AWACS  sale  will  perform  a 
direct  contribution  to  U.S.  security  in- 
terests. 

WRC  Radio  of  Washington,  D.C..  on 
October  1,  had  an  excellent  and  most 
sensible  editorial  on  this  subject, 
which  I  strongly  recommend  my  col- 
leagues give  thoughtful  attention  to. 
Editorial  follows: 

WRC  Radio  Editorial 

Alvord.  The  proposed  sale  of  those 
AWACS  advanced  reconnaissance  planes  to 
Saudi  Arabia  is  still  stirring  up  the  diplo- 
matic waters,  and  WRCs  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager.  Prank  Scott,  has  an  edi- 
torial opinion  now  on  behalf  of  WRC  Man- 
agement. Prank,  why  all  the  fuss? 
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first    place,    just    what    is    the 
.  IWACS  stands  for  airborne  wam- 
ontrol  system.  The  now  familiar 
I  lanes,   with   their   frisbee-shaped 
on  top,  are  crammed  with  so- 
computer  equipment.  According 
Department,    an   AWACS 
keep  an  eye  on  the  sky  for  200 
.  but  beyond  that.  AWACS  can 
4irect  traffic  in  a  supersonic  air 
in  the  sky.  The  AWACS  system 
of  who's  where  and  who's  doing 
the  sky. 
AWACS  does.  How  it  does  it 
And  that,  in  turn,  is  where 
begins.  The  Saudis  claim  *  •  * 
justification  *  *  *  that  their  valu- 
are  vulnerable  to  attacks  from 
letting  it  bluntly.  Saudi  Arabia's 
•  •  and  our  energy  lifeline  •  *  * 
in  smoke  if  some  hostile  power 
launch  an  air  strike  on  those 
wells.  So  the  Saudis  are  asking 
them  with  more  sophisticated 
equipment  •  •  *  including  the 
But  Israel  objects  *  '  *  claiming 
defensive  weapon::  the  Saudis 
just  as  easily  be  turned  on  Israel 
distant  enemy, 
(bregon  Senator  Robert  Packwood. 
u  pporters  on  Capitol  Hill  are  puU- 
the  stops  to  kill  the  AWACS 
,  we're  just  a  bit  disappointed, 
recently  made  a  peace  propos- 
Middie  East  and  it  was  a  major 
.  For  the  first  time  they  offered 
Israeli  sovereignty.  Their  ef- 
pressure  on  the  PLO  and  other 
was  instrumental  in  achieving 
cease  fire  In  Lebanon.  But  right 
the  other  day.  Senator  Pack- 
the  Saudis  had  never  done 
aid  the  search  for  peace.  We  are 
that  Senator  Packwood  and  his 
are  not  looking  deeply  enough 
rieeds  of  this  Nation  as  they  work 
to   further   the   Interests   of 
we  also  fervently  support, 
not  convinced  that  the  AWACS 
any  threat  whatsoever  to  Israel, 
not  convinced  that  the  threat  of 
technology    falling    into    hostile 
3audi  Arabia  should  go  the  way  of 
either. 
AWACS  plane  won't  even  arrive 
Arabia  until   the  middle  of  the 
the  time  the  Saudis  would  take 
the  technology  that  now  seems 
rtll  probably  have  been  surpassed 
over.  If  the  opponents  of  the 
^e  prevail,  nothing  of  value  will 
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not  be  any  more  secure  •  •  *  in 

can  be  made  that  instability  in 

East  as  a  whole  will  create  an 

!  ecure  position  for  Israel.  And.  the 

relationship  that  is  developing  be- 

United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia 

seriously,  if  not  mortally,  wounded. 

the  argument  over  the  AWACS 

3e  shifted  away  from  emotional 

back  to  a  hard-headed  analysis 

eally  best  for  all  concerned. 

Responsible  replies  are  welcome.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NATIONAL  PORT  WEEK 


HON.  PAUL  S.  TRIBLE,  JR. 

or  VIRGINIA 
I«  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  proclaimed  this  week 
•'National  Port  'Week"  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  members  of  the 
administration's  coal  interagency 
working  group  will  make  a  trip  to  Vir- 
ginia's Port  of  Hampton  Roads  on 
Thursday.  The  trip  will  provide  them 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  problems 
and  possibilities  which  exist  in  the 
port  through  which  passes  more  than 
70  percent  of  this  country's  coal  ex- 
ports. 

As  an  island  nation,  the  United 
States  is  highly  dependent  on  the  seas 
for  its  well-being.  Without  a  viable 
port  system,  we  are  unable  to  bring  to 
our  shores  critical  materials  needed 
for  our  military  might  and  industrial 
vigor,  nor  are  we  able  to  export  Ameri- 
can products  to  other  nations. 

Waterbome  commerce  currently 
generates  more  than  1  million  jobs 
and  in  1980  contributed  more  than  $35 
billion  to  the  gross  national  product 
and  $12  billion  in  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues. 

However,  our  ability  to  take  advan- 
tage of  even  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunities will  be  possible  only  through 
advanced  port  capabilities.  Due  to  an 
increase  in  demand  for  coal  and  a  lack 
of  sufficient  port  capacity  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  danger  our 
customers  will  turn  to  other  sources 
for  coal. 

In  June,  I  introduced  legislation 
which  addresses  the  port  capacity 
problem  in  the  United  States,  and  now 
committees  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  are  working  on  legislation 
which  would  facilitate  the  deepening 
of  American  ports. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  week  we 
recognize  the  importance  of  American 
ports  to  our  Nation's  economy  and  de- 
fense. Timely  congressional  action  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  take  advantage  of 
the  additional  economic  opportunities 
available  from  increased  coal  export- 
ing.* 


COUGHLIN  POLL.  TWO-THIRDS 
SUPPORT  SPENDING  AND  TAX 
REDUCTIONS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

m  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
again  am  pleased  to  share  the  results 
of  my  annual  mail  questionnaire  poll 
of  Pennsylvania's  13th  Congressional 
District— a  poll  that  drew  an  unusually 
large  number  of  individual  responses. 
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A  total  of  15,407  individual  replies  was 
received  before  the  July  15  deadline. 

Key  findings  of  the  poll,  taken 
before  enactment  of  the  proposals,  in- 
cluded a  67-percent  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  programs  to  make 
major  budget  cuts  and  effect  signifi- 
cant tax  reductions;  a  majority  in 
favor  of  his  tax  rate  decreases  wheth- 
er or  not  deficits  still  exist;  a  majority 
opposing  relaxation  of  clean  air  laws 
to  help  domestic  steel  and  auto  indus- 
tries; 51  percent  believing  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's get  tough  policy  will  deter  Soviet 
expansionism;  65  percent  opposing  a 
law  providing  that  human  life  begins 
with  conception;  83  percent  in  favor  of 
requiring  a  license  to  buy  a  handgun, 
and  a  fairly  even  split  on  whether  the 
United  States  should  sell  sophisticated 
weaponry  including  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

In  keeping  with  my  practice,  I  will 
forward  the  results  to  the  White 
House. 

Sixty-seven  percent  responded  "yes" 
to  the  President's  plan  for  significant 
budget  cuts  and  major  tax  reductions 
to  stem  inflation,  create  employment, 
and  improve  the  economy.  "Twenty-six 
percent  were  opposed  with  7  percent 
registering  "undecided." 

Asked  if  the  Congress  should  enact 
the  President's  plan  for  individual  tax 
rate  reductions  of  10  percent  annually 
for  3  consecutive  years  whether  or  not 
there  still  are  budget  deficits,  a  total 
of  59  percent  responded  'yes."  Op- 
posed were  33  percent.  Undecided  were 
8  percent. 

Constituents  were  asked  to  list  in 
order  of  priority  where  spending 
should  be  cut.  Seven  areas  were  speci- 
fied and  a  place  was  provided  for  writ- 
ing in  other  suggestions. 

As  has  been  the  result  in  other  polls, 
the  ranking  named  foreign  aid  as  the 
first  area  for  spending  reductions. 
Listed  second  in  reducing  expenditures 
was  "other  areas."  Among  those  writ- 
ten in  were:  Programs  assisting  or 
aiding  the  middle  class,  aid  to  States 
and  cities,  politicians'  salaries.  Govern- 
ment employees'  pensions,  and  farm 
subsidies. 

The  third  priority  for  cuts  was  mass 
trauisportation.  Following,  in  order, 
were  defense,  education,  aid  to  poor, 
health  care,  and  aid  to  elderly. 

A  question  asked,  "Under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  tax  proposals,  which 
group  do  you  believe  would  be  hurt 
the  most,  if  any?" 

Those  answering  listed  the  poor  and 
needy  first  with  42  percent  naming 
them  as  the  group  to  be  hurt  the 
most.  Twenty-one  percent  ranked,  "All 
would  share  equally"  as  second. 

Others,  in  order  of  ranking,  were: 
middle-class  taxpayers,  19  percent;  el- 
derly Americans,  12  percent;  other,  5 
percent,  and  affluent  and  wealthy,  1 
percent. 
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Constituents  were  sisked  to  list,  se- 
lecting one  or  more,  which  course  they 
favored  to  prevent  the  social  security 
fund  from  running  out  of  money  to 
pay  retirement  benefits  as  predicted 
next  year. 

Chosen  first  by  46  percent  was  re- 
ducing early  retirement  benefits  for 
those  aged  62  to  65.  Second  at  30  per- 
cent was  raising  the  retirement  age 
from  65  to  68.  Third  at  29  percent  was 
reducing  annual  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments. 

Listed  fourth  at  28  percent  were 
other  alternatives  such  ais  eliminating 
programs  not  initially  included  in 
social  security,  ending  double-dipping, 
providing  tax  incentives  to  set  up  pri- 
vate plans,  and  funding  privately.  Fol- 
lowing other  alternatives  were,  in 
order,  raising  the  social  security  pay- 
roll tax,  15  percent,  and  reducing  re- 
tirement benefits  for  future  retirees 
an  estimated  10  percent  of  previo<is 
income  benefits,  12  percent.  (Figures 
do  not  add  up  to  100  percent  because 
of  one  or  more  choices.) 

Constituents  were  asked  if  they 
favor  opening  up  Federal  lands  and 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  ex- 
panded energy  and  mineral  develop- 
ment with  44  E)ercent  approving  and 
44  percent  opposing.  Twelve  percent 
said  they  were  undecided. 

A  majority  opposed  relaxing  clean 
air  laws  to  help  our  domestic  steel  and 
auto  industries.  Fifty-three  percent 
were  opposed,  38  percent  were  in 
favor,  and  9  percent  were  undecided. 

President  Reagan's  "get  tough" 
policy  with  the  Soviet  Union  will  deter 
Soviet  expansionism,  according  to  51 
percent  of  those  responding.  Thirty- 
seven  percent  said  it  will  not  while  12 
percent  registered  "undecided." 

An  overwhelming  81  percent  said 
"yes"  to  the  question:  "Does  the 
Soviet  Union  support  and  encourage 
terroristic  activities  throughout  the 
world?"  Seven  percent  said  "no." 
Twelve  percent  checked  off  "undecid- 
ed." 

I  asked  what  course  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  Middle  East  should 
Soviet  expansionism  accelerate  there. 
One  or  more  choices  were  provided. 

Sixty-four  percent  opted  for  prohib- 
iting all  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union— 
the  first  choice.  Listed  at  44  percent 
was  prohibiting  only  food  and  grain 
exports.  Third  at  37  percent  was  estab- 
lishing permanent,  maimed  bases  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Following  these  were:  Blockade 
Soviet  aid  to  Cuba,  27  percent;  place 
additional  nuclear  missiles  in  Europe, 
19  percent;  break  diplomatic  relations, 
18  percent,  and  other  alternatives,  11 
percent.  Among  the  suggestions  were: 
Cultivate  allies  in  the  Middle  East, 
mind  our  own  business,  employ  better 
diplomatic  relations,  and  "bomb 
them."  (Figures  do  not  add  up  to  100 
percent  because  of  one  or  more 
choices.) 
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sixty-five  percent  said  "no"  to  a 
question:  "Do  you  favor  a  law  provid- 
ing that  human  life  begins  at  concep- 
tion?" Twenty-eight  percent  replied 
"yes."  Undecided  were  7  percent. 

A  second  question  aimed  at  the  28 
percent  responding  in  favor,  asked  if 
this  then  means  that  abortion  consti- 
tutes murder.  Of  the  28  percent,  a 
total  of  69  percent— or  19  percent  of 
all  those  responding  to  the  original 
question— said  they  believed  such  a 
measure  would  mean  abortion  consti- 
tutes murder.  Twenty  percent  said 
"no"  and  11  percent  registered  "unde- 
cided." 

Eighty-three  percent  responded 
"yes"  to  the  question:  "Do  you  believe 
a  license  should  be  required  to  pur- 
chase a  handgun?"  Fourteen  percent 
opposed  licensing.  Only  3  percent  said 
they  were  undecided. 

On  the  question  of  selling  Saudi 
Arabia  advance  warning  radar  aircraft 
and  offensive  equipment  for  F-15  jet 
fighters,  a  total  of  43  percent  opposed 
the  proposed  sales.  Thirty-nine  per- 
cent favored  the  sales  and  18  percent 
were  undecided. 

A  majority  of  those  answering  op- 
posed U.S.  aid  to  the  ruling  junta  in  El 
Salvador.  Fifty  six  percent  registered 
their  opposition,  20  percent  approved, 
and  24  prrrent  were  undecided. 

Opposing  imporr,  quotas  on  Japanese 
autos  if  voluntary  agreements  fail 
were  53  percent.  Favoring  quotas  were 
39  percent.  Eight  percent  were  unde- 
cided. 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  every 
household  and  boxholder  in  the  con- 
gressional district.  The  results  were 
compiled  and  doublechecked  by  my 
staff.  To  insure  accuracy,  responses 
were  weighted  by  ZIP  codes. 

Questionnaire  Results— 1981 

1.  President  Reagan  advocates  significant 
budget  cuts  and  major  tax  reductions  to 
stem  inflation,  create  employment  and  Im- 
prove the  economy. 

A.  Do  you  agree  with  his  overall  plan  for 
budget  and  tax  cuts? 

[In  percent] 

Yes 67 

No 26 

Undecided 7 

B.  Should  the  Congress  enact  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  individual  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions of  10  percent  annually  for  three  con- 
secutive years  whether  or  not  there  still  are 
budget  deficits? 

[In  percent] 

Yes 59 

No 33 

Undecided 8 

C.  Please  rank  in  order  of  priority  (1.  2,  3. 
etc.)  where  you  would  cut  spending. 

[In  order  of  priority] 

Foreign  aid 1 

Other 2 

Mass  transportation 3 

Defense 4 

Education 5 

Aid  to  poor 6 

Health  care 7 

Aid  to  elderly 8 
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D.  Under  the  President's  budget  and  tax 
proposals,  which  group  do  you  believe  would 
be  hurt  the  most,  if  any?  (one  only) 
[In  percent] 

Poor  and  needy 42 

All  would  share  equally 21 

Midle  class  taxpayers 19 

Elderly  Americans 12 

Other 5 

Affluent  and  wealthy 1 

2.  To  prevent  the  Social  Security  fund 
from  running  out  of  money  to  pay  retire- 
ment benefits  as  predicted  next  year,  which 
alternative  do  you  favor?  (one  or  more) 

(Totals  more  than  100  p)ercent] 
Reduce  early  retirement  benefits 

for  those  aged  62  to  65 46 

Raise  the  retirement  age 30 

Reduce  annual  cost-of-living 29 

Other 28 

Raise  the  Social  Security  payroll 

tax 15 

Reduce  retirement  benefits  for 
future  retirees  an  estimated  10 
percent  of  previous  income  bene- 
fits    12 

3.  Problems  of  energy  and  environment 
persist. 

A.  Do  you  favor  opening  up  Federal  lands 
and  the  outer  continental  shelf  for  expand- 
ed energy  and  mineral  development? 

[In  percent] 

Yes 44 

No 44 

Undecided 12 

B.  Should  clean  air  laws  be  relaxed  to  help 
domestic  steel  and  auto  Industries? 

[In  percent] 

Yes 38 

No S3 

Undecided 9 

4.  U.S.  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
have  proven  difficult  through  the  cold  war 
and  detente. 

A.  Do  you  believe  President  Reagan's  "get 
tough"  policy  will  deter  Soviet  expansion- 
ism? 

[In  percent] 

Yes 51 

No 37 

Undecided 12 

B.  Does  the  Soviet  Union  support  and  en- 
courage terroristic  activities  throughout  the 
world? 

[In  percent] 

Yes 81 

No 7 

Undecided 12 

C.  Should  Soviet  expansionism  accelerate 
in  the  Middle  East,  what  course  would  you 
advocate?  (one  or  more) 

[Total  more  than  100  percent] 

Prohibit  all  exports  to  the  Soviets .  64 

Prohibit  food  and  grain  exports 44 

Establish      permanent,      manned 

bases  in  the  Persian  Gulf 37 

Blockade  Soviet  aid  to  C:uba 27 

Place  additional  nuclear  missiles 

in  Europe 19 

Break  diplomatic  relations 18 

Other 11 

5.  The  issue  of  abortion  continues  to  trou- 
ble the  Nation. 

A.  Do  you  favor  a  law  providing  that 
human  life  begins  at  conception? 

[In  percent] 
Yes 28 
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THE  PLIGHT  OF  THRIFT 
INSTITUTIONS 


J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 


OF  OHIO 


IN  THl  ;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wefinesday,  October  7,  1981 

ANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 

Member   of   this   House   is 

the  plight  which  has  befallen 

institutions  of  this  country 

years.  In  a  nutshell,  the  li- 

iide  of  their  balance  sheet  has 

deregulated,  and  they  have  been 

pay  higher  rates  to  savers. 

a  desireable  measure,   and 

savers  have  benefited  im- 

from  it.  However,  the  asset 

balance  sheet  has  remained 

fixed,  due  to  the  high  per- 

of   fixed-rate   mortgages   re- 

on  the  books  of  institutions, 

in  part  from  slowness  in  im- 

variable    rate   mortgages. 

laws  and  State  prohibi- 

the  enforcement  of  "due-on- 

have  also  impaired  the 
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ability  of  thrift  institutions  to  earn  a 
market  rate  of  return  on  their  assets. 
Thus,  these  institutions  have  been 
caught  in  a  squeeze  between  rising 
costs  on  their  short-term,  variable-rate 
liabilities  and  the  inadequate  returns 
on  the  long-term,  low-interest,  fixed- 
rate  mortgages  which  many  institu- 
tions continue  to  hold.  Earnings  have 
declined  or  become  negative,  and 
many  thrift  institutions  are  experienc- 
ing serious  erosion  of  their  capital  ac- 
counts. 

Yesterday  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  report- 
ed H.R.  4603.  a  bill  to  give  the  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  increased  author- 
ity and  flexibility  to  assist  troubled  in- 
stitutions and,  if  necessary,  to  arrange 
mergers  across  State  lines  and  across 
traditional  industry  lines. 

During  the  hearings  and  markups  on 
this  legislation,  Chairman  St  Germain 
and  I  stated  our  conviction  that  this 
legislation  is  necessary,  that  it  should 
be  enacted  without  delay.  H.R.  4603  is 
not,  in  our  judgment,  a  proper  vehicle 
for  dealing  with  the  longer  term  prob- 
lems of  thrift  institutions. 

Today  I  aun  introducing,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Chairman  Richard  T.  Pratt, 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion, which  has  endorsed  it,  the  Thrift 
Institutions  Restructuring  Act  of  1981. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  give  Federal 
thrift  institutions  the  powers  they 
need  in  order  to  compete  successfully 
in  the  financial  services  market.  Al- 
though the  bill  grants  extensive  new 
powers  to  invest  in  assets  which  are 
not  directly  related  to  housing,  this 
bill  does  not  represent  a  repudiation  of 
the  traditional  commitment  of  thrift 
institutions  to  the  financing  of  hous- 
ing. Rather,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  to  enable  thrift  institutions  to  sur- 
vive and  to  prosper,  so  that  they  can 
continue  to  play  a  central  role  in  pro- 
viding funds  to  the  home  buyers  of 
America.  I  would  observe  that  the 
powers  conferred  upon  thrift  institu- 
tions under  this  bill  are  so  broad  that 
it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide other  depository  institutions  with 
broader  powers  as  well,  so  that  they 
can  compete  against  securities  firms, 
department  stores,  and  other  firms 
which  are  entering  the  financial  serv- 
ices industry  on  a  daily  basis.  This  bill 
provides  a  proper  vehicle  for  the  con- 
sideration of  these  broad  issues. 

Chairman  St  Germain  and  I  have 
agreed  that  the  Banking  Committee 
will  soon  commence  a  series  of  hear- 
ings covering  all  major  issues  affecting 
the  powers  of  depository  institutions.  I 
am  informed  that  Chairman  Garn  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  has  also 
introduced  this  bill,  that  the  commit- 
tee staff  is  preparing  a  draft  bill  deal- 
ing with  all  of  the  major  issues  affect- 
ing commercial  banks  and  thrift  insti- 
tutions, and  the  Senate  committee  will 
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consider  it  promptly.  The  stage  is  set 
for  thorough  hearings  and  expeditious 
action  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
Thrift  Institutions  Restructuring  Act 
of  1981.  follows: 

Sbction-by-Section  Analysis  or  the  Thrift 
iNSTrrxTTioNs  RESTRncrcmiNG  Act  op  1981 

title  i:  form  of  chartkr;  demand  Accotnrrs 

Section  101.  Title 

Section  101  states  that  the  bill  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Thrift  Institutions  Restructur- 
ing Act  of  1981." 

Section  102.  Chartering  and  Purpose 

This  section  would  revise  §5(a)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  CHOLA") 
to  specify  that  the  Bank  Board  may  charter 
Federal  associations  known  as  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  or  Federal  savings 
banks  and  that  the  purpose  of  such  activity 
shall  t>e  to  provide  thrift  institutions  for  the 
deposit  or  investment  of  funds,  and  for  the 
extension  of  credit  for  homes,  and  other 
goods  and  services. 

Section  103.  Demand  Accounts  and  Capital 
Stock 

This  section  would  revise  §  5(b)(1)  and  (2) 
of  the  HOLA.  Under  revised  § 5(b)(1),  Feder- 
al associations  would  be  able  to  offer  any 
customer  a  demand  account. 

In  addition.  §  5(b)(1)  would  be  amended  to 
lower  the  statutory  notice-of-withdrawal 
period  for  savings  accounts  ( including  NOW 
accounts)  to  fourteen  days  from  the  current 
thirty  days. 

The  amendment  to  §5(b)(2)  would  delete 
an  existing  prohibition  against  the  issuance 
of  capital  stock  by  Federal  S.  &  L.'s  and  sub- 
stitute an  explicit  grant  of  authority  to 
issue  such  stock. 

Section  104.  Conversions  to  Federal 
Charters 

This  section  would  amend  §5(i)  of  the 
HOLA  to  allow  any  institution  that  is  a  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  member  (or  is  eligible 
to  become  a  member)  to  convert  to  a  Feder- 
al S.  &  L.,  a  Federal  savings  bank,  or  a  Fed- 
eral mutual  savings  bank. 

Section  105.  Conversion  from  State  Mutual 
to  State  Stock 

This  section  would  amend  extensively 
§402(j)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Section  106.  Technical 

This  section  would  amend  §2(d)  of  the 
HOLA  to  ensure  that  statutory  references 
to  Federal  S.  &  L.'s  include  all  Federal  sav- 
ings banks,  not  just  FMSBs. 

Section  107.  Technical 

This  section  would  establish  the  duty  of 
the  FSLIC  to  insure  the  accounts  of  all  Fed- 
eral savings  banks,  rather  than  simply 
FMSBs,  as  the  statute  currently  provides. 

Section  108.  Technical 

This  section  would  include  Federal  savings 
banks  within  the  listing  of  entities  defined 
as  insured  institutions  for  Savings  and  Loan 
Holding  Company  Act  purposes. 

title  ii:  investments 

Section  201.  Overdrafts 

This  section  would  amend  §  5(c)(1)(A)  of 
the  HOLA  to  provide  that  overdraft  loans 
could  be  issued  with  respect  to  any  transac- 
tions account  of  a  Federal  association, 
rather  than  only  against  NOW  accounts,  as 
is  currently  the  case. 
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Section  202.  Real  Property  Loans 
This  section  would  amend  §5(c)(lKB)  of 
the  HOLA  to  allow  Federal  associations  to 
invest  up  to  100  percent  of  their  assets  in 
loans  secured  by  loans  on  residential  or  non- 
residential real  property.  The  amendment 
would  eliminate  the  percentage-of-assets 
and  first  lien  restrictions,  as  well  as  dispense 
with  the  requirement  that  the  real  estate 
securing  the  loan  be  of  any  particular 
nature. 

Section  203.  Time  Deposit  in  S.  &  L.'s 
This  section  would  amend  §  5(c)(1)(G)  of 
the  HOLA  to  allow  associations  to  invest  in 
each  other's  time  and  savings  deposits. 
Section  204.  Governmental  Securities 
This  section  would  amend  §  5(c)(1)(H)  of 
the  HOLA  to  allow  Federal  associations  to 
invest  up  to  100  percent  of  their  assets  in 
obligations  of  or  issued  by  State  or  local 
governments. 
Section  205.  Commercial  and  other  loans 
This  section  would  amend  §5(c)(l)(L)  to 
allow  Federal  associations  to  invest  up  to 
100  percent  of  their  assets  in  secured  or  un- 
secured   loans    for   commercial,    corporate, 
business  or  agricultural  purposes. 
Section  206.  Technical 
Sections  204  and  206  would  amend  exist- 
ing   §5(c)(l)(0)    and    §  5(c)(4)(C)    of    the 
HOLA  to  remove  from  § 5(c)(4)(C)  existing 
authority  for  Federal  associations  to  invest 
in  certain  insured  land  development  loans 
and  place  such  authority  in  §5(c)(l)(0).  In 
addition,    in    §5(c)(l)(0).    the    amendment 
would   change   the   name   of   the    "Urban 
Growth  and  New  Community  Development 
Act  of  1970"  to  the  "National  Urban  Policy 
and  New  Community  Development  Act  of 
1970." 

Section  207.  Corporate  Securities 
This  section  would  amend  §(c)(l)(P)  to 
allow  Federal  associations  to  invest  up  to 
100  percent  of  their  assets  in  commercial 
paper  and  corporate  debt  securities. 
Section  208.  Mutual  Funds 
This  section  would  amend  §5(c)(l)(Q)  of 
the  HOLA  to  allow  Federal  associations  to 
invest  in  a  wider  variety  of  mutual  funds. 
Section  209.  Consumer  loans 
This     section     would     create     a     new 
§5(c)(l)(R)  of  the  HOLA  authorizing  ivest- 
ments  in  consumer  loans,  including  invento- 
ry and  floor  planning  loans. 
Section  210.  Additional  Investment  Options 
This  section  would  provide  further  liberal- 
ization of  the  investment  options  open  to 
Federal  associations. 

1.  Equipment  Leasing:  Revised  § 5(c)(2) 
would  give  Federal  associations  authority  to 
invest  directly  in  tangible  personal  proper- 
ty. 

2.  Education  Loans:  Amended  § 5(c)(3)(A) 
would  expand  the  scope  of  the  current  5 
percent-of-assets  education  loan  authority 
to  include  any  loan  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

3.  Service  Corporations:  Under  amended 
§ 5(c)(4)(B),  Federal  associations  would  be 
able  to  invest  5  percent  of  their  assets  in 
their  service  corporation  subsidiaries,  in- 
stead of  the  3  percent  currently  authorized. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  clarify  the  status 
of  subsidiaries  of  service  corporations— so- 
called  "second-tier"  service  corpwrations— by 
specifically  stipulating  that  primary  service 
corporation  would  be  able  to  invest  in  such 
entitles  regardless  of  the  state-of-charter 
and  stock  ownership  restrictions  that  affect 
Federal  association  investment  in  service 
corporations. 
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6.  Foreign  Assistance  Investments:  See 
Section  206. 

7.  Small  Business  Investment  Corpora- 
tions: New  5  5(c)(4)(D)  would  restore  au- 
thority to  Federal  associations  to  invest  in 
Small  Business  Investment  Corporations 
that  inadvertently  was  deleted  from  %  5(c)  in 
the  course  of  the  reenactment  of  that  provi- 
sion by  Public  Law  96-221. 

Section  211.  Incidental  Activities 

This  section  would  create  a  new  S  5(c)(8) 
that  would  clarify  the  power  of  Federal  as- 
sociations to  engage  in  activities  and  ven- 
tures incidental  to  the  exercise  of  authority 
conferred  under  \  5(b)  or  (c). 
Section  212.  LiQuidity  Eligible  Investments 

This  section  would  amend  S  5A(b)(l)(B)  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
$  1425a(b)(l)(B))  to  specify  that  members  of 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  could  use  their 
investments  in  time  and  savings  deposits  in 
other  members,  or  in  institutions  eligible  to 
become  members  to  help  satisfy  the  statuto- 
ry requirement  that  they  maintain  at  all 
times  a  certain  amount  of  liquid  assets. 
Section  213.  Overlapping  Jurisdiction 

This  section  would  ensure  that  PSLIC-in- 
sured  institutions  would  continue  to  be  ex- 
clusively governed  by  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Holding  Company  Act  with  respect  to  acqui- 
sitions of  control  by  other  companies. 

Section  214.  Limitation  on  branching  by 
Federal  associatioTis 

This  section  would  limit  interstate 
branching  by  Federal  associations  to  those 
which  have  an  asset  composition  such  that 
they  qualify  for  the  benefits  of  the  so-called 
"bad  debt  deduction"  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Furthermore,  retention  of 
out-of-state  branches  would  be  contingent 
upon  the  Bank  Board's  determination  that 
total  assets  attributable  to  branches  in  the 
foreign  state  are  such  that  those  branches, 
taken  as  a  whole  (assuming  they  otherwise 
were  eligible),  would  qualify  for  the  bad 
debt  deduction.  Federals  with  existing  inter- 
state branches  would  be  grandfathered,  and 
state  institutions  with  interstate  branches 
that  convert  to  federal  charters  would  like- 
wise not  be  forced  to  give  up  their  out-of- 
state  facilities.  In  addition.  Federals  would 
be  able  to  branch  into  those  states  that 
permit  such  penetration  by  out-of-state 
thrifts.  The  provision  clarifies  the  fact  that 
branches  resulting  from  the  extraordinary 
powers  granted  the  FSLIC  under  section 
301  of  the  bill  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
section  214  limitation.  Finally,  the  section 
would  allow  the  Bank  Board  to  give  Feder- 
als up  to  two  years  to  dispose  of  illegal 
branches. 

Section  215.  Limitation  on  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  activities 

This  section  would  limit  the  activities  per- 
missible for  a  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany and  its  non  S.  &  L.  subsidiaries  when 
the  company's  S.  &  L.  subsidiary  acquires 
an  asset  mix  such  that  it  no  longer  qualifies 
for  the  bad  debt  deduction.  The  activities 
thereafter  permissible  would  be  those  avail- 
eble  to  multiple  savings  and  loan  holding 
companies  and  their  subsidiaries  under  12 
U.S.C.  §  1730a(c)(2).  Affected  companies 
would  be  given  three  years  to  either  come 
into  conformance  or  sell  the  S.  &  L.  subsidi- 
ary. 

TITLE  iii:  preemption  of  due-on-sale 

PROHIBITIONS 

Title  III  would  clarify  the  non-applicabil- 
ity to  federal  S&Ls  and  federal  savings 
banks  of  state  laws  prohibiting  exercise  by 
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lenders  of  so-called  due-on-sal(  clauses  that 
stipulate  that  a  borrower's  mortgage  be- 
comes due  when  he  sells  his  home. 

Specific  provision  would  be  made  in  the 
amendment  for  delegation  by  the  Bank 
Board  to  its  staff,  or  to  the  staffs  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  of  the  Na- 
tional Oedit  Union  Administration  Board, 
of  authority  to  issue  approvals  or  interpre- 
tations. 

TITLE  IV:  EXTRAORDINARY  AUTHORITY 

Sections  401  and  402.  Emergency  Thrift 

Acquisitions 
These  sections  generally  parallel  section  8 
of  H.R.  4603.  Added  language  would  permit 
expedited  procedures  before  the  Federal  Re- 
serve in  the  event  of  a  bank  holding  compa- 
ny's acquisition  of  a  failing  thrift  institu- 
tion. 

Section  403.  Emergency  Stock  Charters 
This  section  parallels  section  6  of  H.R. 
4603.  It  would  allow  the  Bank  Board  to  au- 
thorize (or  in  the  case  of  a  Federally-char- 
tered association,  require)  a  mutual  institu- 
tion to  become,  or  merge  into  a  newly  char- 
tered. Federal  stock  association,  regardless 
of  other  state  of  Federal  law. 

Section  404.  Assistance  to  Thrift 
Institutions 

This  section  would  allow  the  FSLIC  to 

provide  assistance  to  any  party  acquiring  a 

financially    troubled    insured    institutions. 

The  section  parallels  section  7  of  H.R.  4603. 

Section  405.  Conservatorship  and 

Receivership  Powers 

This  section  would  provide  the  FSLIC 
with  conservatorship/receivership  powers 
over  State-chartered  insured  institutions  ap- 
proximately equal  to  those  which  it  now  has 
with  respect  to  Federal  associations. 
Section  406.  Assistant  to  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Members 

This  section  parallels  Section  9  of  H.R. 
4603. 

Section  407.  Borrowing  Authority 

This  section  parallels  Section  10  of  H.R. 
4603. 

Section  408.  Secondary  Insurance  Reserve 

This  section  parallels  Section  11  of  H.R. 
4603. 

TITLE  V:  MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  501.  Delegations 

Section  501  would  allow  the  Bank  Board 
to  delegate  any  of  its  functions,  except 
those  of  promulgating  regulations,  and  per- 
forming adjudications. 

Section  502.  Payment  of  Attorney's  Fees 

This  section  would  clarify  that  a  court 
may  assess  attorney's  fees  against  the  Bank 
Board  only  in  the  event  the  agency  loses  a 
lawsuit. 

Section  503.  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  Authority 

Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  to  pur- 
chase mortgage  loans  from  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Na- 
tional Oedit  Union  Administration. 

Sutwection  (b)  would  remove  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  mortgages  more  than 
one  year  old  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  could  purchase,  and 
would  clarify  that  such  mortgages  could  be 
purchased  from  the  FDIC,  FSLIC  and 
NCUA. 

Subsection  (c)  would  enable  the  Corpora- 
tion to  buy  secured  second  mortgages  where 
the  proceeds  are  used  for  purposes  other 
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tiose    already    statutorily    specified, 
authority  parallels  that  of  the  Federal 
Mortgage  Association. 
504.  CoUateraiization  of  FHLBank 
Advances 
504  would  give  the  Bank  Board 
to  prescribe  what  should  consti- 
security. 
Section  SOS.  Insurance  of  Accounts  in 
Mergers 
s  ection  would  provide  depositors  in  a 
PSLlC-insured    institution    short- 
coverage  similar  to  FDIC  cover- 
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Siction  506.  Deletion  of  Obsolete 
Stockholding  Requirements 

506  would    delete    obsolete    lan- 
riquiring  some  FHLBank  members  to 

stick  in  excess  of  the  level  applicable 
members. 
507.  Compensation  of  Federal  Sav- 
Loan  Advisory  Council  Members 

507  would  allow  the  Bank  Board 
the  members  of  the  Federal 

and  Loan  Advisory  Council,  subject 
imitations  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Act. 
50S.  Withdrawal  from  FHLBank 
Membership 

508  would  require  an  institution 
ing    voluntarily    from    FTiLBank 

to  pay  prepayment  penalties  in 

with  liquidating  any  indebted- 

owes  the  Bank,  assuming  the  con- 

gfveming  the  indebtedness  calls  for 

of  such  penalties.* 
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Ht)N.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MABVLAND 

IN  Hhe  house  of  representatives 


^7ednesday,  October  7,  1981 

BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
and  the  last  I  have  been  a 
of  H.R.  2036,  legislation  in- 
by  our  colleague  from  Cali- 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  which  would 
the  problem  of  forcing  the 
Government    to    deal    fairly 
businessmen  and  others  who  sell 
goods  and  services.  This  legisla- 
unfortunately.  been  proved 
again  to  be  necessary  because 
Ffederal    Government    often    be- 
ike  a  deadbeat  in  performing  its 
cbligation  to  pay  its  bills.  A  pri- 
corporation    which    operated    in 
rrjanner  would  have  gone  bank- 
ago  and  been  subject  to  stiff 
sinctions. 

Lagomarsino  "slow  pay"  legisla- 
«ihich  I  have  cosponsored,  would 
this    situation    by    providing 
e  Government  pay  a  penalty- 
penalty— if  it  fails  to  abide 
basic    obligations.    H.R.    2036 
basically,  require  U.S.  Govern- 
i.gencies  to  pay  interest  if  they 
pay  their  bills  within  30  days, 
would  provide  an  incentive  for 
agencies  to  expedite  proc- 
of  funds  due  to  businesses  for 
rendered. 


int<  rest 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Government  Service  Task 
Force,  I  am  concerned  about  maintain- 
ing the  reputation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Federal  personnel  in  pro- 
viding good  service  to  the  American 
people.  The  Federal  community  is 
often  subject  to  unfair  and  often  frivo- 
lous criticism,  but  on  this  particular 
subject  there  is  clearly  room  for  im- 
provement. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  exam- 
ine this  legislation  closely.  Hearings 
have  been  held.  We  should  be  capable 
of  developing  a  reasonable  mechanism 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  Business- 
men all  over  the  country  would  bene- 
fit from  some  simple  justice  on  this 
issue.* 


THE  END  OF  THE  FAIR 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  sadness  that  I  rise  today 
to  inform  my  colleagues  of  the  passing 
of  the  Great  Danbury  State  Pair,  112 
years  old  and  bound  for  an  untimely 
dissolution. 

This  is  the  last  weekend  the  fair  will 
be  open.  I  invite  the  Members  of  this 
House  who  have  heard  about  the  Dan- 
bury  Fair  but  have  never  quite  made  it 
up  to  my  hometown  to  take  this  final 
opportunity  to  visit  with  this  bit  of 
American's  heritage.  After  Monday  at 
7  p.m.,  it  will  be  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Danbury  have 
known  for  years  that  the  fair  might 
someday  close.  We  have  tried  to  pre- 
pare for  that.  We  recognize  the  finan- 
cial realities  confronting  the  trustees 
of  the  estate  that  owns  the  large  fair- 
grounds; we  understand  that  the  value 
of  the  property  has  risen  to  the  point 
where  it  has  become  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  put  tradition  and  sentiment 
ahead  of  fiduciary  responsibility.  We 
know  all  that,  but  we  are  sad  jiist  the 
same.  The  new  owners  of  the  fair- 
grounds will  undoubtedly  build  a  fine 
shopping  mall  there,  perhaps  the 
finest  in  all  New  England.  But  in 
future  years,  when  the  first  full  week 
of  October  rolls  around  and  the  crisp 
air  and  the  fiery  foliage  summon 
thoughts  of  the  big  top  and  the 
midway,  the  prize  squashes  and  the 
oxen  pulls,  the  familiar  sights  and 
sounds  and  smells  of  the  greatest  of 
country  fairs,  it  will  not  be  the  same. 
We  will  feel  this  loss  for  years. 

I  grew  up  in  Danbury,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  am  proud  of  my  city  and  the 
things  that  have  made  it  a  special 
place.  For  many  years,  Danbury  was 
known  as  the  hat  capital  of  the  world, 
so  fertile  and  innovative  was  its  hat- 
ting industry.  That  era  ended  two  and 
three  decades  ago,  when  hat  fashions 
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changed  and  economic  conditions  drew 
a  number  of  our  manufacturers  to 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Hats  have 
staged  something  of  a  comeback  in 
recent  years,  and  the  hat  companies 
that  remain  in  Danbury  find  business 
better  than  it  has  been  in  a  long  time. 
But  we  can't  really  call  ourselves  the 
hat  capital  anymore,  not  with  the  new 
high-technology  manufacturing  com- 
panies and  the  corporate  headquarters 
that  have  built  the  city  a  new  and 
strong  economic  base.  Time  has  moved 
on,  and  Danbury,  the  focal  point  of 
the  fastest  growing  metropolitan 
region  in  Connecticut,  has  kept  pace 
with  it. 

The  Great  Danbury  State  Fair  has 
been  my  home  town's  other  claim  to 
fame.  When  I  first  entered  this  body, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues 
learned  where  I  was  from,  the  com- 
ment I  heard  most  often  was:  "You're 
from  Danbury?  That's  a  terrific  fair 
they  have  up  there,  isn't  it?"  It  has 
been  a  terrific  fair.  I  am  47  years  old 
and.  if  I  had  to  guess,  I  would  say  I 
have  probably  been  to  43  or  44  of  the 
last  47  Danbury  Fairs;  I  know  that  I 
missed  2  or  3  when  I  was  in  law  school, 
and  I  can  not  be  certain  how  early  I 
was  taken  there  as  an  infant.  But  year 
in  and  year  out.  in  warm  and  sunny 
Octobers  and  wet  and  chilly  Octobers, 
in  good  economic  times  and  bad.  in 
wartime  and  peace,  I  have  returned  to 
the  fair  and  I  have  loved  it.  So  have  all 
of  my  neighbors,  all  of  my  family, 
most  of  the  citizens  of  our  part  of  the 
State  and  a  good  many  from  elsewhere 
in  Connecticut,  the  rest  of  the  North- 
east, and  from  across  this  great  coun- 
try. 

The  Great  Danbury  State  Fair  has 
been  more  than  a  huge  and  magnifi- 
cent country  fair,  more  than  a  splen- 
did amusement  park,  more  than  a 
living  classroom  in  agriculture  and 
animal  husbandry  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  schoolchildren,  more 
than  a  meeting  place  and  a  gathering 
place  for  millions  of  people  of  all  kinds 
and  ages  for  more  than  a  century.  It 
has  been  each  of  those  things  and  all 
of  them,  and  it  has  been  a  source  of 
pride  to  me,  and  to  every  son  and 
daughter  of  Danbury. 

The  end  of  the  fair  is  the  end  of  a 
long  and  wonderful  era.  I  will  miss  its 
bustle  and  excitement,  the  special 
place  it  holds  in  my  memories  of  grow- 
ing up;  I  will  miss  Danbury  Day,  when 
all  the  schools  were  closed  and  chil- 
dren were  admitted  to  the  fair  for 
free;  I  will  miss  the  fine  men  and 
women  who  ran  the  hundreds  of 
booths  and  shows  and  ran  the  fair 
itself.  When  I  visit  the  fairgrounds 
this  weekend  and  say  goodbye  to  the 
Great  Danbury  State  Fair,  I  will  be 
saying  goodbye  to  a  piece  of  history  I 
will  always  treasure,  a  piece  of  Dan- 
bury—and  America— that  may  not  be 
seen  again. 
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We  in  Danbury  appreciate  the  inevi- 
table, and  we  stand  with  progress.  But 
progress  can  be  painful  sometimes, 
and  the  end  of  the  Danbury  Fair 
hurts. 

I  would  like  to  append  to  my  re- 
marks. Mr.  Speaker,  the  texts  of  sever- 
al newspaper  stories  that  appeared  in 
the  last  few  days  about  the  112th  and 
final  fair.  I  ask  the  permission  of  the 
House  to  reprint  them  in  the  Record. 
[Prom  the  News-Times  of  Danbury,  Oct.  2. 
1981] 
Boy.  What  A  Fair! 
(By  Stephen  A.  Collins) 

A  lad  growing  up  in  Danbury  in  the  1920s 
(or  oarlier).  who  had  managed  to  save  a 
dollar  or  two,  could  have  a  wonderful  time 
at  the  Danbury  Pair  and  have  a  dime  left  to 
take  the  trolley  or  train  back  to  the  center 
of  town. 

The  train? 

That's  right.  Before  World  War  II.  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  operated  a  shuttle 
train  between  the  White  Street  sUtion  and 
the  fair  station  near  Pishweir  Crossing 
(Seegar  Street)  each  day  of  the  fair.  The 
shuttle  was  particularly  convenient  to  fair- 
goers  who  came  to  Danbury  by  train  from 
New  York,  Norwalk  and  other  points  to  the 
south,  or  from  Pittsfield,  New  Milford  and 
towns  to  the  north.  In  the  early  1920s, 
people  could  travel  by  train  to  Danbury 
from  Waterbury  and  other  points  to  the 
east. 

But  the  trolley  was  more  fun  for  a  boy, 
particularly  if  he  had  the  patience  to  wait 
for  one  of  the  open-air  summer  cars  which 
were  pressed  back  into  service  during  fair 
week.  The  outbound  trolley  went  out  West 
Street  to  Orchard  Street,  cut  through  to 
West  Wooster  Street  to  Park  Avenue.  A 
short  distance  beyond  Pry's  Comer,  the 
trolley  line  dropped  below  the  grade  of  Park 
Avenue  to  follow  the  Still  River  cut  to 
Seegar  Street  and  the  trolley  station  just 
north  of  where  the  Danbury  Centerless 
Grinding  plant  is  located. 

The  trick  for  young  lads  with  imagination 
was  to  get  a  seat  on  the  right  side  outbound 
or  the  left  side  inbound,  hang  over  the  side 
of  the  trolley  and  visualize  an  imminent 
holdup  of  cars  &nA  passengers  by  one  of  the 
desperados  with  whom  Tom  Mix  or  Hoot 
Gibson  regularly  did  away  at  Saturday 
matinees  at  the  old  Empress  theater  or  the 
then-new  Capitol. 

But  a  dime  could  buy  a  lot  of  things  at  the 
fair,  including  an  extra  spin  of  the  wheel  or 
bottle  toss,  so  many  walked  to  the  fair  if  the 
distance  was  not  too  great.  Roads  through 
the  southern  part  of  town  were  still  dirt,  so 
one  had  to  use  care  proceeding  from  where  1 
was  brought  up  on  Brushy  Hill  (now  South- 
em  Boulevard)  to  Hull's  Hill  (now  Wooster 
Heights),  not  because  the  roads  were  rough, 
but  because  strings  of  oxen  had  gone  that 
way  en  route  to  the  fair  a  day  or  so  before. 
In  those  days  before  trucks  and  tractors, 
oxen  were  important  farm  animals  and  were 
driven  over  back  roads  in  long  strings  from 
Roxbury,  Newtown,  Bethel  and  other  towns 
in  a  radius  of  20  or  25  miles. 

One  advantage  of  walking  was  that  a  boy 
interested  in  the  sights  and  sounds  of  life 
around  him  could  take  in  more  than  the 
fair.  Tommy  Crane's  cider  mill  on  Ferris 
Avenue  (Sugar  Hollow  Road)  was  a  busy 
place,  although  the  language  was  sometimes 
a  bit  strong  and  puzzling  to  young  ears  with 
its  references  to  getting  even  with  "Mr.  Vol- 
stead and  his  (expletive  deleted)  act." 
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Once  inside  the  grounds,  the  hardest 
thing  to  do  was  to  decide  what  first— the 
main  tent,  the  grandstand  area,  machinery 
hall,  the  cattle  bams,  the  midway  with  the 
raucus  pitchmen,  the  merry-go-round  or 
some  other  ride. 

My  routine  was  established  early.  I  went 
looking  for  Peewee  the  Whistler.  At  the 
start  of  each  fair  week.  Peewee  drove  into 
town  in  an  old  roadster  which  he  kept  in 
the  garage  my  uncle,  Martin  M.  Collins,  op- 
erated at  11  Ives  St.  and  later  at  286  V^  Main 
St.  He  stayed,  as  I  recall  in  the  old  Grove- 
land  Hotel.  Other  concessionaires,  with 
more  lucrative  lines,  put  up  at  the  city's 
major  hostelry,  the  Hotel  Green. 

Peewee's  whistles  were  small  pieces  of 
metal,  bent  over  like  a  V,  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle.  He  could  make  music  with  them 
from  dawn  to  dusk,  and  his  mouth  had 
grown  extra  wide  from  his  practice  of  play- 
ing two  of  them  at  once.  I  could  hardly 
make  a  sound  with  them,  but  each  time  I 
bought  one  and  took  pride  in  introducing 
him  to  other  boys. 

Commercial  iooA  stands  were  a  rarity  in 
those  years.  Nearly  every  church  in  town 
sponsored  a  lunch  counter,  with  members  of 
the  Ladies  Aid  or  a  similar  group  providing 
the  food,  preparing  hot  dishes  and  similar 
goodies  and  serving  them  at  counters  or 
tables. 

In  those  pre-ecumenlcal  days,  most  of  the 
Protestant  churches  had  their  lunch  stands 
In  a  row  west  of  the  grandstands  and  oppo- 
site the  north  side  of  the  main  tent.  Catho- 
lic parishes  united  through  the  Council  of 
Catholic  Women  and  had  one  large  booth 
near  machinery  hall. 

Inside  the  main  tent  were  huge  agricultur- 
al and  horticultural  displays.  It  seemed  the 
biggest  pumpkins  in  the  world  had  been 
gathered  just  for  the  fair,  along  with 
squash,  com  and  other  garden  products, 
home  canned  goods  galore,  cakes,  pies  and 
other  kinds  of  goodies  from  the  kitchens  of 
area  women  who  never  dreamed  of  a  coming 
day  of  instant  mixes,  prepared  pie  crusts  or 
frozen  foods  of  tny  sort. 

The  beekeepers,  "apiarists"  said  some  of 
their  fancy  signs  at  their  displays,  offered  a 
special  attraction.  Even  today,  whenever  I 
see  or  hear  a  reference  to  anyone  in  the 
Kroba  family,  I  recall  J.  D.  Kroba,  his  dis- 
plays in  the  main  tent  and  the  way  blue, 
red,  and  white  ribbons  hung  from  them. 

In  the  background,  the  New  Departure 
Band  from  Bristol  offered  stirring  marches 
and  other  selections  popular  in  that  period. 
The  band  did  it  on  its  own  without  amplifi- 
ers. The  announcers,  the  barkers,  the 
master  of  ceremonies  all  depended  on  lung 
rwwer  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  crowd. 

It  was  not  until  1929.  in  fact,  that  a  loud- 
speaker was  installed  in  front  of  the  grand- 
stand, a  development  duly  noted  with  a 
story  on  the  fair  page  of  the  Danbury 
Evening  News  (circulation  7.105  five  days  a 
week  and  8,215  on  Wednesdays). 

The  fair  ran  from  Monday  through  Satur- 
day until  1932,  when  a  Sunday  closing  day 
was  added.  That  led  to  some  thundering  ser- 
mons in  local  churches  and  in  one  instance 
the  departure  of  the  minister. 

Monday  was  simply  opening  day.  Tuesday 
was  cattle  day  and  Wednesday  was  the  tra- 
ditional govemor's  day.  Thursday  was  usu- 
ally known  as  visitors  day.  Friday  was  the 
traditional  Danbury  Day  and  Saturday 
became  auto-race  day. 

Harness  racing  was  featured  Monday 
through  Friday  and  drew  light-hamess-cir- 
cuit  entries  from  all  the  Northeast.  There 
were  two  or  three  heats  to  each  event  and 
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frequently    as    many    as    six    trotting    and 
pacing  events  a  day. 

The  horses  were  called  down  by  the  start- 
er, a  man  named  Pike  in  my  early  days  of 
going  to  the  fair  and  then  Steve  Phillips.  He 
and  his  son  of  the  .same  name  were  credited 
with  developing  the  Phillips  starting  gate, 
the  folding  device  on  the  back  of  the  pace 
car  now  used  at  all  harness  tracks. 

Lung  power  and  a  megaphone  were  the 
starter's  best  assets.  Drivers  were  supposed 
to  keep  their  assigned  positions  as  they 
moved  down  the  track  toward  the  officials 
stand.  The  starter  would  yell  to  one  driver 
that  he  was  moving  too  fast,  or  to  another 
that  his  sulky  was  edging  too  close  to  an- 
other and  call  them  all  back  if  there  had 
been  a  false  start. 

The  purses  of  $500  for  a  routine  trot  or 
pace  were  modest  by  today's  standards,  and 
so  were  the  times,  but  harness  racing  was  to 
continue  as  a  major  Danbury  Pair  feature 
until  Worid  War  II. 

In  between  the  heats,  vaudeville  acts  were 
staged  In  front  of  the  grandstand.  One  year 
might  bring  tightrope  walkers.  acrobaU, 
diving  beauties,  comedians  and  trained 
seals.  Another  year  would  bring  a  different 
diving  act.  perhaps  with  dogs,  tumblers,  a 
unicycllst  or  a  dance  team. 

The  1929  fair  had  "The  Great  Wilno" 
being  shot  out  of  a  40-foot  howitzer  some 
years  l>efore  the  man-shot-from-the-cannon 
act  became  so  popular  with  circus-goers. 

Saturday  was  auto-race  day  and  extra  in- 
terest was  generated  any  time  the  great 
Ralph  DePalma  or  later  Ira  VaU  was  sched- 
uled to  race.  The  standard  or  big  racing  cars 
were  used.  They  threw  up  great  clouds  of 
dirt  as  they  made  the  turns. 

The  track  was  considered  in  g<x>d  shape  if 
It  rained  after  the  last  harness  race  Friday, 
but  not  too  much,  and  cleared  early  Satur- 
day so  the  sun  could  dry  the  surface. 

Before  or  after  the  races,  there  was  time 
to  visit  the  other  attractions,  take  In  judg- 
ing of  cattle  and  other  animals  (and  wonder 
why  the  judges  in  suits,  hard  hats  or  fedo- 
ras frowned  so  much),  wander  through  the 
dog  show  (few  boys  seemed  to  be  impressed 
by  pedigreed  dogs  with  their  owti  League  of 
Nations  pet  at  home)  and  walk  past  the  cat 
show,  if  there  was  one  that  year. 

The  poultry  show  was  also  an  attraction, 
but  with  many  boys  having  grown  up  with 
chickens  in  their  backyard  suid  cleaning 
coops  a  Saturday-morning  chore,  the  attrac- 
tion was  more  often  the  bantams  and  other 
unusual  poultry,  rather  than  the  Leghoms. 
the  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  the  like. 

Schoolgirls  of  the  period  carefully  select- 
ed what  they  would  wear  to  the  fair.  They 
would  t)e  keeping  an  eye  on  what  their 
schoolmates  wore  and  knew  the  latter  had 
an  eye  on  them. 

One  Danbury  woman  recalls  that  for  one 
fair  week,  her  mother  outfitted  her  and  her 
sister  with  red-leather  coats  and  leather 
caps  of  the  type  aviators  wore.  It  might 
have  been  the  1927  fair,  five  months  after 
Lindbergh  had  flown  the  Atlantic.  A  state 
policeman  they  knew  promptly  offered 
them  a  ride  on  his  motorcycle.  On'.y  the 
older  sister  accepted. 

Late  afternoon  was  time  for  a  final  visit  to 
the  Big  Top  and  to  the  wooden  U-shaped 
structure  surrounding  most  of  it.  There 
were  two  wings,  extending  In  back  from  the 
administration  unit,  that  housed  a  wide  va- 
riety of  booths.  Many  of  them  were  fair 
week  annexes  of  local  stores,  selling  every- 
thing from  furniture  to  men's  and  women's 
hats. 
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Th^  and  for  years  before  and  after,  fair 
was  often  vacation  week  for  Danbur- 
rhey  would  have  a  second  job  for  fair 
perhaps  as  a  fair  officer,  operating  a 
serving  as  a  fair  policeman  or  volun- 
at  one  of  the  church  booths, 
would  work  at  the  fair  days  and 
to  downtown  jobs  at  night,  because 
1  Veek  always  brought  an  influx  of  visi- 
Hotels  and  restaurants  on  Main  and 
Streets  did  extra  business,  and  so  did 
downtown  stores,  as  visitors  from  out- 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
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Danbury    Fair    that    area    residents 

a  half  century  and  more  ago  began  to 

as  agriculture  in  Fairfield  and  Litch- 

lounties  gave  way  to  other  activities. 

War  II  made  the  big  difference,  not 

the  agrarian  life  that  the  two  coun- 

knew,  but  in  the  fair  which  reflect- 

life. 

changes  made  by  John  W.  Leahy. 

owner  of  the  fair,  in  the  1940s  and 

improved  and  expanded  the  grounds 

Paved  walkways,  resting  areas 

Iree  attractions,  including  the  bright. 

r  jplicas  of  animals  along  the  perimeter 

Ihrough  the  grounds,  were  things  the 

rs  of  old  did  not  experience.  They 

given  children  of  recent  generations 

that  their  parents  and  grandparents 

have. 

somehow,  in  the  minds  of  many  who 

ualify  as  "old  timers."  the  passing  of 

agricultural  and  horticultural  competi- 

and  displays  cannot  be  offset  by  the 

which  has  necessarily  gone  to  the 

aspects  in  recent  decades. 

many  of  them,  the  "real"  Danbury 

expired  a  long  time  ago.  when  harness 

and  similar  events  passed  from  the 
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John  Leahy  took  over  the  fair,  it 
a  local  saying  that  "Leahy's  luck" 
itsponsible  for  the  spell  of  good  weath- 
liich  usually  accompanied  the  10-day 
to  which  he  had  extended  the  fair, 
good  weather  for  fair  week  was  long 
i^orm.  In  fact.  Gov.  John  H.  Trumbull 
much  of  it  during  his  1928  visit  to  the 
i  Skies  had  cleared  after  a  night  of  rain 
governor  said  he  was  mystified  by 
in  which  Danbury  had  always  man- 
to    have    glorious    sunshine    for    its 
fair.  He  asked  he  be  given  the  secret 
fair's  power  over  those  who  control 
vifcather. 

next  10  days  will  tell  how  well  this 
prevails   for   the    final    Danbury 


the 
«ay 


tradition 
Pair. 


(Fr|m  the  Waterbury  Republican,  Oct.  2, 
1981] 
IKX  Last  Time  Under  the  Big  Top 
(By  David  Boraks) 
35   autumns.   New   Milford's   Arlene 
has  been  a  central  figure  at  the  Dan- 
Fair,   overseeing   the   "Big  Top,"   an- 
questions   about   everything   from 
to  insects,  and  keeping  rival  exhibi- 
f^-iendly. 
after  this  year's  fair,  which  opens  to- 
and   runs   through   Oct.    12,   Miss 
and  the  dozens  of  others  who  have 
bring  it  off  will  be  forced  into  retire- 
when  the  fair  closes  permanently, 
sad. "  says  Miss  Yaple.  "Any  time  you 
piece  of  Americana,  whatever  it  is.  it's 
's  going  to  leave  a  big  void." 
Danbury  site  that  has  been  home  to 
since  1866  was  sold  last  May  for  $25 
to  a  Rochester  developer.  The  devel- 
reportedly   is   planning   to   build   the 
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state's  largest  shopping  mall  on  the  turf 
that  for  much  of  its  history  was  covered 
with  little  more  than  hoof  prints,  shoe 
prints  and  tent  poles. 

Miss  Yaple  has  made  the  fair  a  part  of  her 
Octobers  since  1927.  That  year  she  visited  it 
with  her  family,  which  lived  in  Westchester 
County.  N.Y.  Since  then  she  has  exhibited 
poultry,  competed  against  other  squash- 
growers,  and  coordinated  the  local  granges 
in  showing  their  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables, 
canned  goods,  and  baked  goods. 

Miss  Yaple  originally  became  involved 
with  the  fair  after  her  family  moved  to  a 
New  Milford  farm  from  New  York  State. 

With  54  years  of  fairs  in  her  blood,  she 
says  she'll  feel  like  something  is  missing 
come  closing  day  next  week. 

"Usually,  as  you  break  everything  down 
on  the  last  night  you  say.  See  you  next 
year."  "  Miss  Yaple  said.  "There's  a  tradition 
at  the  fair— you  don't  say  goodbye,  just  'See 
you  next  year.'  This  year  it's  just  going  to 
be  goodbye." 

Miss  Yaple  says  friendships  are  renewed 
during  the  10  days  of  the  fair,  even  if  people 
haven't  seen  one  another  for  an  entire  year. 
They've  always  returned  each  fall  to  renew 
those  friendships  and  make  new  ones. 

"The  fair  does  something.  If  you're  in- 
volved in  it,  during  the  10  days  there's  a 
sense  of  camraderie.  It's  a  blending  of  all 
kinds  of  people. "  she  said. 

"You  make  a  lot  of  friends  who  you  see 
only  once  a  year."  she  says,  but  those 
friends  know  they  can  call  on  one  another 
during  the  year  if  they  need  any  kind  of 
help  or  advice. 

But  this  year,  when  the  goodbye  is  a  real 
goodbye,  that  continuity  of  friendships  will 
disappear.  "Come  this  time  of  year,  the  fair 
is  a  part  of  you."  Miss  Yaple  said.  "It's 
really  a  part  you  just  aren't  going  to  re- 
place. This  time  of  year  is  not  going  to  be 
the  same  without  the  fair." 

As  director  of  the  Big  Top  over  the  last  35 
years.  Miss  Yaple  has  made  the  fair  an  on- 
and-off,  year-round  activity.  The  Big  Top  s 
the  large  canvas-covered  exhibition  hali 
that  houses  displays  and  competitions  be- 
tween granges  of  agricultural  products,  in- 
cluding fruits,  vegetables,  canned  goods, 
baked  goods  and  flowers. 

She  begins  the  night  the  fair  closes  by  dis- 
tributing information  packets  for  the  fol- 
lowing year's  fair.  She  said  she  answers  oc- 
casional questions  through  the  year  until 
summer,  when  planning  starts  in  earnest. 
Then  she  must  contact  each  grange  and 
large  farm  to  find  out  if  they  plan  to  enter 
any  of  the  competitions  or  exhibit  anything 
that  fall. 

"The  concentration  of  time  is  most  the 
last  week  or  two  before  the  fair."  she  said. 

Although  the  fair  takes  up  much  of  her 
time  each  fall.  Yaple  still  manages  to  find 
time  for  her  year-round  occupation  as  a  cor- 
respondent covering  New  Milford  for  The 
Republican  and  The  American.  She  has  also 
worked  for  newspapers  in  Danbury  and 
Bridgeport  over  the  years. 

It's  probably  little  consolation,  but  veter- 
an fair-goers  like  Arlene  Yaple  will  take 
with  them  a  bagful  of  pleasant  memories,  a 
few  light  ones  and  a  few  they'd  probably 
rather  forget.  And  if  you  pin  them  down  for 
a  few  minutes,  you'll  catch  a  few  stories 
that  are  simply  delightful  to  hear. 

Miss  Yaple  said  that  in  recent  years  the 
fair  has  become  more  and  more  ""metropoli- 
tan." attracting  a  larger  number  of  New 
York  City  visitors  who  rarely  get  a  chance 
to  see  farm  animals  or  vegetables  in  nearly 
their  natural  settings.  This  has  made  it  gain 
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an  educational  aspect  it  never  had  before, 
she  said. 

"In  the  olden  days,  we  didn't  have  New 
Yorkers.  We'd  have  people  who'd  come  and 
ask  how  one  plate  of  Baldwin  apples  got 
first  over  another  plate.  This  was  the  days 
when  you  had  people  who  really  knew  their 
varieties."  she  said. 

As  an  example  of  just  how  well  people 
knew  their  varieties.  Miss  Yaple  tells  a  story 
of  two  farmers  who  once  feuded  for  a  year 
over  a  plate  of  bell  peppers.  It  happened 
back  in  1950.  after  a  competition  to  pick  the 
best  plate  of  five  bell  peppers.  The  farmer 
who  took  second  place  insisted  that  his  pep- 
pers were  closer  to  the  ideal  qualities  of  a 
bell  pepper  and  felt  he  should  have  won  the 
$2.50  premium. 

"They  proceeded  to  get  into  this  argu- 
ment and  didn't  speak  to  one  another  all 
week.  Their  trucks  were  side-by-side  packing 
up  on  the  last  day,  and  do  you  think  they 
spoke  to  one  another?  Of  course  not.  All 
this  over  live  peppers  and  $2.50.  It  lasted 
until  opening  day  the  following  year,"  Miss 
Yaple  recalls. 

Then  there  are  the  people  who  ask  the 
crazy  questions  or  bring  vegetables  or  fruit 
for  Miss  Yaple  to  see.  The  sign  above  her 
office  in  the  center  of  the  Big  Top  reads 
""superintendent"  and  accordingly,  people 
look  to  her  for  answers. 

'"They  bring  me  all  kinds  of  things  to  look 
at."  she  said.  "One  man  brought  me  a  big 
bug  in  a  box.  He  had  punched  holes  in  the 
box  so  the  bug  could  get  air.  But  it  was  only 
a  common,  ordinary  squash  bug." 

Other  people  have  brought  her  everything 
from  pieces  of  wilted  vine  to  pumpkin  mar- 
malade and  pumpkin  soup.  But  the  one  she 
may  remember  most  is  the  fellow  who 
brought  her  a  glass  milk  bottle  full  of  grubs, 
a  common  insect  larvae,  to  ask  what  they 
were  and  whether  they  would  ruin  his 
garden. 

"Actually,  what  I  spend  my  week  doing  is 
directing  and  answering  questions."  she 
said. 

When  next  fall  comes,  however,  there  will 
tH:  TiC  fair  and  no  one  to  ask  the  questions 
that  Miss  Yaple  has  enjoyed  answering  for 
so  many  years. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  5.  1981] 

A  Bittersweet  Opening  For  Danbury 

State  Pair 

(By  Richard  L.  Madden) 

Danbury.— '"This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end,"  said  Fred  G.  Feam  as  he  snipped  a  red 
ribbon  to  symbolize  the  opening  of  the 
II  2th— and  last— Great  Danbury  State  Pair. 

For  the  last  few  Octobers,  fairgoers.  aware 
of  plans  to  sell  the  grounds,  have  been 
saying  that  each  visit  could  be  their  last. 
But  this  year  is  really  it,  said  Mr.  Feam.  the 
fair's  president  and  general  manager. 

By  next  spring,  title  to  the  142-acre  fair- 
grounds is  to  pass  to  Wilmorite  Inc..  a  Roch- 
ester. N.Y.,  developer,  for  $24  million.  By 
next  October  construction  could  be  under 
way  on  a  $75  million  shopping  mall  with  six 
department  stores  and  about  150  smaller 
stores.  It  would  be  one  of  the  largest  shop- 
ping malls  in  New  England. 

The  Danbury  Pair,  a  crowded  but  conge- 
nial mixture  of  livestock,  homegrown  vege- 
tables, carnival  rides  and  booths  that  take 
credit  cards  for  the  trendy  Western  hats,  is 
a  victim  more  of  its  location  than  of  the 
times.  The  fair  makes  a  profit.  Mr.  Fearn 
said,  and  the  1981  version  may  draw  a  crowd 
of  more  than  400,000.  a  record,  by  the  time 
the  gates  close  at  7  P.M.  on  Oct.  12. 
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SITS  ON  prime  site 

But  the  once-ayear  fair,  with  its  grand- 
stand, race  track  and  oversized  statues  of 
farmers,  woodsmen  and  animals,  sits  on  a 
prime  site  at  the  Junction  of  Interstate  84 
and  Route  7  amid  the  fastest  growing  area 
of  western  Connecticut.  The  new  corporate 
headquarters  of  the  Union  Carbide  Corpora- 
tion is  partly  completed  a  few  miles  away.  A 
new  Hilton  Hotel  has  opened  and  a  Shera- 
ton is  in  the  planning  stage. 

""Danbury  has  become  a  boom  town  for 
property  values, "  Mr.  Feam  said.  The  fair 
and  its  grounds  are  owned  by  the  estate  of 
the  late  John  W.  Leahy,  a  Danbury  fuel-oil 
dealer  who  built  the  fair  to  prominence 
after  World  War  II.  Mr.  Feam.  one  of  the 
executors  of  the  estate,  said  $24  million  was 
an  offer  that  could  not  be  refused  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Leahy  heirs. 

Does  a  big  shopping  mall  instead  of  a  fair 
represent  progress  for  the  area?  "That's 
what  they  tell  me. "  Mr.  Feam  said. 

Does  Mr.  Feam  believe  what  they  tell 
him?  "No, "  he  said  with  a  tight  smile,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  first  fairgoers  streaming  past 
statues  of  dancing  elephants. 

Mr.  Feam  said  he  wanted  everyone  to 
have  a  good  time  at  the  final  fair,  but  there 
was  unhappiness  amid  the  siren  songs  of  the 
barkers  and  the  screams  from  the  ferris 
wheel. 

"Its  not  progress  when  you  take  a  piece  of 
Americana  and  destroy  it."  said  Arlene 
Yaple  of  New  Milford,  who  has  been  super- 
vising the  grange  displays  at  the  fair  for  35 
years. 

The  fair  has  changed  over  the  years.  Miss 
Yaple  said,  from  competition  to  education, 
although  there  are  still  some  competitive 
events,  such  as  the  oxen  pulls. 

Pointing  to  a  320-pound  squash  grown  in 
nearby  New  Fairfield.  Miss  Yaple  said: 
"Many  people  have  never  seen  anything  like 
that  grown.  They  might  see  it  in  the  First 
National,  or  the  Piggly-Wiggly.  or  Gristedes, 
but  they've  never  seen  it  where  it  comes 
from." 

Over  by  the  cider  mill,  it  is  the  68th  Dan- 
bury Pair  for  Albert  G.  Kaeser.  who.  at  age 
96.  still  makes  and  sells  cider  presses  in  East 
Hartford.  "I  think  they  had  a  great  thing 
here, "  Mr.  Kaeser  said.  "It  was  educational. 
People  walking  jwound  here  enjoy  it." 
buildings  to  be  sold 

"You  kind  of  hate  to  see  it  die."  said  Linus 
Gilbert  of  Thomaston  as  he  led  his  pair  of 
Devon  oxen— "Jerry "  and  "Terry"— to  a 
water  trough.  "I  don't  see  why  they  had  to 
sell  it,  but  that's  their  business. "  Mr.  Gil- 
bert is  80  years  old  and  attended  his  first 
fair  in  Danbury  in  1917. 

Tve  been  coming  here  since  I  was  14  and 
I'm  40."  said  Elbert  Scofield  of  Bethel.  "It's 
a  damned  shame,"  he  added.  "I  love  It.  It's 
got  a  little  bit  of  everything." 

Robert  Applen,  a  teen-ager  from  Manhat- 
tan attending  his  first  fair,  said,  "So  where 
are  they  going  to  go?  They've  got  to  have  a 
fair  someplace. " 

A  group  of  businessmen  and  residents  of 
the  area  who  are  opposed  to  the  mall  have 
filed  suit  to  try  to  block  the  zoning  approval 
that  has  been  given  to  the  proposed  mall. 
But  Mr.  Feam  said  he  planned  to  sell  all  the 
buildings,  the  statues  and  the  equipment 
after  the  fair  closed. 

"It  really  is  an  end  of  an  era,"  he  said. 
"There  is  nothing  quite  like  this.  We  consid- 
ered looking  for  another  place  to  move  it. 
but  you  just  can't  find  anything  like  this." 

"It  would  be  like  going  from  a  Cadillac 
back  to  a  Model  T  Ford. "  Mr.  Fearn  added. 
"Wed  rather  go  out  on  high."  • 
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DO  NOT  CUT  GINNIE  MAE  AND 
FANNIE  MAE  PROGRAMS 
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ALL  SAVERS? 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  housing  industry  in  this 
country  is  in  deep  trouble.  Our  build- 
ers and  our  homebuyers  face  their 
greatest  crisis  of  this  generation. 

House  starts  are  at  the  lowest  level 
since  World  War  II,  and  already  we 
have  a  backlog  of  more  than  300,000 
unsold  homes— 300.000.  That  is  a  10- 
month  supply  at  current  levels.  All  of 
us  have  suffered,  and  every  industry 
has  made  its  sacrifice,  but  none  more 
than  the  housing  industry. 

If  current  trends  continue,  by 
Christmas  time  this  year  we  will  see 
some  5.000  unemployed  families  in 
every  congressional  district  across  this 
land— out  of  work  because  of  the  hous- 
ing slump.  A  sorry  Christmas  that  will 
be. 

With  a  scarcity  of  new  homes  and 
outrageously  high  interest  rates  to 
match,  few  American  families  today 
can  think  of  buying  their  own  home. 
My  wife  and  I  own  a  little  house  in 
Austin,  one  we  bought  years  ago.  But 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  for  my 
granddaughter  someday  to  be  able  to 
buy  her  own  home,  years  from  now.  if 
she  chooses. 

The  logical  step,  when  faced  with  a 
crisis  of  such  proportion,  would  be  for 
the  Government  to  act  swiftly  to  offer 
what  relief  it  can.  Instead,  the  discour- 
aging rumor  is  that  the  administration 
plans  to  cut  into  the  very  PHA-  and 
VA-guaranteed  loan  programs  that 
once  allowed  this  to  become  a  Nation 
of  homeowners,  rather  than  tenants. 
Once,  we  prided  ourselves  that  almost 
every  family  that  worked  hard  and 
had  the  least  bit  of  luck  could  hope  to 
own  its  home,  its  own  piece  of  this 
country.  Today,  most  young  people  do 
not  even  think  of  buying.  That  signals 
a  profound  change  taking  place  in  this 
society,  and  what  it  forebodes  if  we  do 
not  act.  I  cannot  say. 

I  do  not  have  all  the  answers  to 
these  problems.  But  I  do  know  which 
road  not  to  take.  We  should  not  be 
cutting  into  the  Ginnie  Mae  and 
Farmie  Mae  mortgage  programs, 
taking  billions  more  from  the  housing 
sector  at  this  time.  We  should,  instead, 
be  infusing  the  economy  with  new 
mortgage  moneys,  or  surely  one  Amer- 
ican dream  may  be  forgotten  altogeth- 
er.* 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  fiscal  year  is  underway,  and  with 
it  the  much  heralded  all-savers  certifi- 
cates have  become  available  at  finan- 
cial institutions  across  the  country. 
Much  of  the  excitement  about  these 
certificates,  in  the  weeks  since  the  tax 
package  was  signed  into  law,  has  fo- 
cused on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ruling  concerning  the  ability  of  banks 
to  offer  large  interest  rates  to  deposi- 
tors, prior  to  October  1,  in  order  to 
lure  customers  to  convert  those  depos- 
its to  all-savers  certificates.  That 
matter  was  clarified,  but  the  much 
more  central  flaw  of  these  certificates 
has  been  lost  in  the  ensuing  frenzy. 

Prior  to  the  vote  on  the  tax  cut 
package.  I  repeatedly  stated  that 
there  were  a  myriad  of  serious  prob- 
lems with  the  so-called  all-savers  pro- 
visions. It  is  quite  evident  that  all 
savers  will  not  encourage  vast  new 
amounts  of  savings  which  can  be  fun- 
neled  into  the  mortgage  market,  but. 
rather,  will  largely  only  redistribute 
money  from  taxable  to  nontaxable 
forms  of  savings. 

Additionally,  all  savers  will  be  a  veri- 
table bonanza  for  the  banks— be  they 
extremely  profitable  banks  or  those 
institutions  really  in  need  of  a  mean- 
ingful boost.  Perhaps  worst  of  all.  the 
all-savers  certificates  really  do  not 
help  the  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  who  are  below  the  30- 
percent  tax  bracket.  They  could  real- 
ize a  greater  aftertax  yield  by  invest- 
ing the  same  amoimt  of  money  in  a 
U.S.  Treasury  bill,  for  example. 

Our  own  Congressional  Research 
Service  (CRS)  has  prepared  an  excel- 
lent report  on  the  effect  of  the  all 
savers  certificates  on  the  investment 
returns  and  tax  liability  of  typical  tax- 
payers. The  report,  prepared  by  Gregg 
Esenwein  of  the  CRS  Economics  Divi- 
sion, echoes  many  of  the  same  points 
about  which  Members  opposed  to  all- 
savers  provisions  of  the  tax  package 
were  warning  prior  to  our  vote. 

The  full  report  follows: 
The  Effects   or  the  All-Savers   Certifi- 
cates ON  the  Investment  Returns   and 
Tax  Liabilities  or  Typical  Taxpayers 
( Figures  listed  not  reproduced  in  the 
Record) 

introduction 

Included  in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981  were  two  provisions  directly  af- 
fecting the  tax  treatment  of  interest  income 
earned  by  individual  taxpayers.  The  first 
provision  would  allow  certain  depository  in- 
stitutions to  issue  a  tax-exempt  savings  cer- 
tificate beginnmg  October  1.  1981.  These 
certificates,  referred  to  as  "Ail  Savers  Cer- 
tificates'  (ASCs).  will  yield  a  rate  of  return 
equal  to  70  percent  of  the  yield  of  United 
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case 


Treasury  bUL«  (T-bllls)  with  maturi- 
52  weeks.  For  a  joint  return.  $2,000  of 
earned  from  these  certificates  could 
excluded  from  income  tax.  In  the  case  of 
return  the  amount  of  interest  ex- 
is  $1,000. 
second   provision  affecting   the  tax 
of  interest  income  is  the  repeal  of 
partial  exclusion  of  interest  income  pro- 
contained  in  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall 
Tax  Act  of  1980.  Under  section  404  of 
Crjude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  indi- 
filing  joint  returns  were  allowed  to 
from  taxation  up  to  $400  ($200  in 
of  single  returns)  of  interest/divi- 
i^come.  The  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
1981  amended  this  provision  so  that 
in  1982  individuals  filing  joint  re- 
could  exclude   from  taxation  up  to 
100  in  the  case  of  single  returns)  of 
income  only. 

report    examines   the   effects   that 
I  ihanges  in  the  tax  treatment  of  inter- 
will  have  on  the  tax  liabilities 
investment  returns  of  typical  taxpayers, 
attention  focuses  on  two  major 
First,  the  report  compares  the  after- 
at  various  marginal  tax  rates,  on 
Savers  Certificates  and  on  an  alter- 
instrument  with  a  taxable  interest 
Second,  the  combined  impact  of  the 
tax  rate  reductions  and  the  repeal 
partial  interest  exclusion  on  the  tax 
of  typical  taxpayers  is  analyzed. 
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SUMMARY  or  FINDINGS 

provisions  in  the  Economic  Recovery 

of  1981  affecting  the  tax  treatment 

income  will  alter  both  the  tax  11- 

and  investment  returns  of  typical 

The  most  important  changes  are 


The  introduction  of  All  Savers  Certifi- 
urill  indirectly  (due  to  the  repeal  of 
income  exclusions)  produce  a 
in  the  aftertax  rate  of  return  on 
otrter  investments  bearing  taxable  inter- 
refardless  of  the  investors  marginal  tax 
or  the  size  of  the  initial  investment, 
comparison  of  aftertax  yields  avail- 
1981  and  1982  indicates  that  inves- 
marglnal  tax  rates  below  40  per- 
<jould  realize  larger  aftertax  rates  of 
on  investments  in  T-bills  under  the 
reflations  applicable  in  1981  than  with 
investment  in  ASCs  under  the  tax 
applicable  in  1982.  Only  when 
investment  exceeds  $9,000,  with  a  mar- 
ax  rate  of  40  percent,  or  $6,000,  with 
maijginal  tax  rate  of  50  percent  does  a 
estment  in  ASCs  produce  a  greater 
yield  than  the  same  investment  in 
in  1981. 

1982,  investors  at  marginal  tax  rates 

30  percent  could  realize  a  larger  after- 

on  an  investment  in  T-bills  than 

investment  in  ASCs.  At  marginal 

above  30  percent  the  aftertax  yield 

investment  in  ASCs  would  be  larger 

same  investment  in  T-bllls. 

the  majority  of  taxpayers  with  in- 

income,   the  reductions  in  personal 

llibillties  in  1982  that  will  result  from 

rate   reductions  will   be   partially 

by  the  repeal  of  the  interest  income 
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EFFECTS  ON  INVESTMENT  RETURNS 

This  section  of  the  report  provides  an 
analys  is  of  the  effects  of  the  All  Savers  Cer- 
tificat  >s  and  repeal  of  the  interest  income 
exclus  ion  on  the  investment  returns  of  typi- 
cal taxpayers.  Three  comparisons  are  used 
to  der  lonstrate  the  effects  of  the  change  in 
the  tic  law  on  the  initial  investment  op- 
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tions  of  typical  taxpayers  at  various  margin- 
al tax  rates.  These  comparisons  are  <iot  de- 
signed to  identify  an  investor's  optimal  af- 
tertax rate  of  return  nor  to  evaluate  portfo- 
lio performance  given  a  variety  of  invest- 
ment choices.  Rather,  the  comparisons  are 
used  only  to  demonstrate  the  effects  that 
the  changes  in  the  tax  treatment  of  interest 
income  will  have  on  the  aftertax  rate  of 
return  of  an  investor's  initial  investment.  It 
should  l>e  noted  that  for  investors  with  sub- 
stantial investments,  loss  of  the  interest 
income  exclusion  would  not  affect  the  rate 
of  return  on  their  marginal  investments. 

All  three  comparisons  concern  the  after- 
tax rate  of  return  on  investments  in  some- 
what similar  interest  bearing  instruments: 
52  week  T-bills  and  ASCs.  The  term  to  ma- 
turity and  risk  of  default  associated  with 
each  instrument  are  virtually  identical  and 
therefore  are  not  a  consideration.  There 
are.  however,  differences  between  the  two 
instruments.  The  ASCs  will  be  available  at 
a  lower  minmum  denomination:  $500,  as  op- 
posed to  $10,000  for  Treasury  bills.  Howev- 
er, earnings  for  a  portfolio  of  Treasury  bills 
of  varying  terms  and  yields  are  available  to 
investors  through  money  market  mutual 
funds  which  have  minimum  balance  require- 
ments as  low  as  $500.  The  penalty  for  liqui- 
dating the  two  instruments  also  differ.  For 
the  ASCs  the  penalty  is  forfeiture  of  the 
tax  exemption  for  interest  earned.  For  T- 
bills,  early  liquidation  would  result  in  a  cap- 
ital loss  if  interest  rates  have  risen  and  a 
capital  gain  if  Interest  rates  have  fallen. 

This  analysis  does  not  take  into  account 
the  effects  that  the  introduction  of  ASCs 
or  other  developments  might  have  on  the 
interest  rates  paid  by  other  investment  in- 
struments. That  is,  all  three  comparisons 
use  the  same  T-bill  rate  for  1981  and  1982. 
Additionally,  to  isolate  the  effects  of  the 
repeal  of  the  interest  income  exclusion  it  is 
assumed  that  foi  1981  the  $400  interest/div- 
idend exclusion  is  used  exclusively  to  shel- 
ter the  interest  income  of  an  investor's  ini- 
tial investment. 

The  first  comparison  examines  the  change 
in  the  aftertax  rate  of  return  on  T-bills 
under  tax  arrangements  applicable  in  1981 
and  1982.  This  comparison  shows  that  the 
introduction  of  the  All  Savers  Certificates 
will  indirectly  (due  to  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
terest income  exclusion)  produce  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  aftertax  rate  of  return  on  all 
other  investments  bearing  taxable  interest 
regardless  of  the  investor's  marginal  tax 
bracket  or  the  size  of  the  initial  investment. 
The  effects  of  the  repeal  of  the  interest 
income  exclusion  on  the  aftertax  return  of 
T-bills  in  1981  and  1982  can  be  seen  in 
Figure  1.  (Graph  not  printed  in  Record.) 

This  graph  provides  a  comparison  of  the 
aftertax  rate  of  return  on  identical  invest- 
ments in  1981  and  1982  for  joint  returns  at 
four  different  marginal  tax  rates.  The 
dashed  lines  in  Figure  1  represent  the  after- 
tax rate  of  return  in  1981  on  a  52  week  T- 
bill  with  an  average  investment  yield  of 
18.01  percent.'  The  solid  lines  represent  the 
aftertax  rate  of  return  on  the  same  invest- 
ment in  1982.  The  x-axis  shows  the  amount 
of  the  initial  investment  in  terms  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.' 


'  At  the  time  of  this  report  18.01  percent  was  the 
average  investment  yield  on  the  most  recent  auc- 
tion of  52  week  T-bllls. 

» It  should  be  noted  that  T-bill  notes  are  sold  only 
in  denominations  of  tlO.OOO  or  more.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  comparison,  however,  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  T-bills  can  be  purchased  in  increments 
of  $1,000. 
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As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  1  in  all  cases  the 
aftertax  yield  on  a  fixed  investment  in  T- 
bills  is  lower  in  1982  than  the  aftertax  yield 
in  1981.  The  reason  for  this  difference  in  af- 
tertax yields  is  easily  explained.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1981  a  $10,000  investment  yielding 
18.01  percent  would  produce  $1,801  worth  of 
interest  income.  Of  this  $1,801,  $400  could 
be  excluded  from  taxation.  If  the  investor 
were  at  the  40  percent  marginal  tax  bracket 
the  total  tax  owed  on  this  interest  income 
would  be  $560,  ($1,401  x  40  percent).  The  af- 
tertax rate  of  return  would  therefore  equal 
12.41  percent.  (($1,801-$560)/$10,000). 

In  1982  the  same  investment  would  still 
yield  $1,801  of  interest  income.  Since  there 
is  no  longer  an  interest  exclusion,  however, 
all  of  the  interest  income  would  be  subject 
to  taxation.  Hence,  if  the  taxpayer  were  stiU 
at  the  40  percent  marginal  tax  bracket  the 
tax  on  this  interest  income  would  equal 
$720,  an  increase  of  $160  over  1981,  and  the 
aftertax  rate  of  return  would  equal  only 
10.81  percent,  a  reduction  of  1.6  percentage 
points  over  1981. 

Additionally,  the  reduction  in  aftertax 
yield  is  more  pronounced  at  higher  margin- 
al tax  rates.  This  is  the  result  of  a  progres- 
sive tax  system  in  which  reduction  in  tax- 
able income  is  relatively  more  important  at 
higher  marginal  tax  brackets  than  it  is  at 
lower  marginal  tax  brackets:  for  instance,  a 
$1.00  reduction  in  taxable  income  is  worth 
$.050  to  a  taxpayer  in  the  50  percent  mar- 
ginal tax  bracket  but  the  same  $1.00  reduc- 
tion in  taxable  income  saves  a  taxpayer  at 
the  20  percent  marginal  tax  bracket  only 
$0.20.  Therefore,  for  a  given  level  of  invest- 
ment, loss  of  the  interest  income  exclusion 
has  a  relatively  more  pronounced  effect  on 
taxpayers  in  higher  marginal  tax  brackets. 

The  second  comparison  is  graphed  in 
Figure  2,  which  provides  a  comparison  of 
the  aftertax  yield  of  a  T-bill  under  tax  ar- 
rangements applicable  in  1981  with  the  af- 
tertax yield  of  an  Ail  Savers  Certificate. 
The  pretax  yields  of  the  two  investments 
used  in  this  comparison  are  18.01  percent 
for  the  T-bill  and  12.61  percent  (70  percent 
of  18.01  percent)  for  the  ASC.  Since  the 
yield  of  an  ASC  is  not  taxed,  the  aftertax 
yield  is  the  same  as  the  pretax  yield  (12.61 
percent)  and  is  independent  of  an  investor's 
marginal  tax  bracket. 

For  investors  with  marginal  tax  rates 
below  40  percent,  an  investment  in  T-bills  in 

1981  would  produce  a  larger  aftertax  yield 
than  the  same  investment  in  ASCs.  This 
difference  in  aftertax  yields  is  a  function  of 
both  the  interest  income  exclusion  and  the 
difference  in  pretax  yields  of  the  two  invest- 
ment instruments.  In  1981.  an  investor  in 
the  20  percent  marginal  tax  bracket  could 
realize  an  aftertax  yield  on  an  initial  invest- 
ment in  T-bills  of  no  less  than  14.4  percent 
while  the  same  initial  investment  in  ASCs 
in  1982  would  produce  an  aftertax  yield  of 
only  12.61  percent.  Without  the  interest 
income  exclusion,  the  aftertax  yield  of  a  T- 
bill  would  be  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
pretax  yield  (in  this  case,  18.01  percent,  the 
pretax  yield,  multiplied  by  the  untaxed  por- 
tion of  each  marginal  dollar  of  income.  80 
percent).  However,  the  interest  income  ex- 
clusion increases  the  aftertax  yield  of  an  in- 
vestment by  sheltering  the  first  $400  of 
income  from  taxation. 

The  exclusion  of  the  first  $400  of  interest 
income  also  results  in  a  higher  aftertax 
yield  on  a  T-bill  in  1981  than  on  an  ASC  in 

1982  for  investors  at  the  30  percent  margin- 
al tax  bracket.  In  the  absence  of  the  inter- 
est exclusion  the  aftertax  rate  of  return  on 
a  T-bill  and  an  ASC  would  l)e  identical  for 
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Investors  in  the  30  percent  marginal  tax  TABLE  1.— AFTERTAX  YIELD  Of  T-BILLS  AND  ASCs  IN  1982 

bracket  (18.01  percent,  the  pretax  yield  of  a 

T-bill  multiplied  by  the  untaxed  portion  of  ibrinltnbnMjpnait) T-Ml       MC 

each  marginal  dollar  of  income.  70  percent,     — 

equals  12.61  percent,  the  aftertax  yield  of     o j«OJ 

an   ASC).   Since    $400   of   interest   is   tax-     » „ }<<l 

exempt,  however,  the  aftertax  yield  on  a  T-     ^^ ZZZZZZZZZZZZZm     1081 

bill  in  1981  will  be  in  all  cases  somewhat     yi\ZZ'"l 90i 

higher  than  12.61  percent  for  Investors  at 

the  30  percent  marginal  tax  bracket.  •     -,,  ui     i  !_„™t«—  „,uv, 

.        .          .                 1  .  „  v..„»i,o«.  «f  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  1  investors  with 

For  mvestors  at  marginal  tax  brackets  of  ^„  j^j^  ^^^  ^ates  below  30  percent  would 
40  percent  and  above  the  difference  be-  ^^^j^^  ^  j^^^^  ^terX^  yield  by  investing  in 
tween  the  aftertax  yield  of  a  T-bill  '"1981  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^j,  ^^^  ^^^  j^. 
and  an  ASC  in  1982  is  a  function  of  the  ^^3^^^^^  ^  ^SC's.  At  the  30  percent  mar- 
amount  of  the  initial  investment.  For  an  in-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  aftertax  yield  on  T-bllls 
vestor  at  a  40  percent  marginal  tax  bracket  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^  ^  identical.  At  marginal 
an  Initial  investment  of  $9,000  or  less  in  "T-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  3^  percent  the  aftertax  yield 
bills  would  produce  a  larger  aftertax  yield  ^^  ^  investment  In  ASCs  would  be  larger 
than  the  same  Investment  in  ASCs  m  1982^  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  investment  in  T-bilU 
Initial   Investments   in   T-bills   over   $9,000 

would  produce  smaller  yields  than  compara-  effects  on  tax  liabilities 

ble  investments  in  ASCs.  At  the  50  percent  under  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 

marginal  tax  bracket  the  cutoff  point  at  iggi   personal   tax   rate  schedules   are  re- 

which    T-bills    produce    smaller    aftertax  duced  across  the  board  in  1981.  1982  and 

yields  than  ASCs  would  be  $6,000.  i983.  The  nominal  rate  reductions  for  joint 

The  final  comparison  concerns  the  after-  returns  between  1981  and  1982  range  from  2 

tox  yields  of  T-bllls  and  ASCs  in  1982.  In  to  5  percentage  points.  However,  for  most 

the  aljsence  of  the  interest  income  exclusion  taxpayers  with  interest  income  the  expected 

the  aftertax  yield  of  any  investment  in  a  reduction  in  personal  tax  liabilities  in  1982 

taxable    interest    bearing    instrument    will  that  will  result  from  the  tax  rate  reductions 

equal  the  pretax  yield  multiplied  by  the  un-  will  be  somewhat  offset  by  the  repeal  of  the 

taxed  portion  of  each  marginal  dollar  of  interest  income  exclusion.  Table  2  provides 

income.  The  following  table  provides  a- com-  an  overview  of  the  combined  effects  of  the 

parison  of  the  afterUx  yields  of  T-bUls  and  general  tax  rate  reductions  and  the  repeal 

ASCs  In  1982                                           "  of  the  partial  Interest  income  exclusion  on 
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the  tax  liabilities  of  six  hypothetical  tax- 
payers. 

The  columns  labeled  number  1  reflect  the 
decrease  in  tax  liabilities  that  would  result 
from  the  general  tax  rate  reduction  assum- 
ing continuation  of  the  $400  interest  exclu- 
sion. The  columns  labeled  number  2  repre- 
sent the  actual  decrease  in  tax  liabilities 
that  each  taxpayer  can  expect  to  experience 
assuming  the  termination  of  the  $400  inter- 
est Income  exclusion  and  that  the  Interest 
Income  is  not  earned  from  ASCs.  Column  3 
reflects  the  difference  between  the  general 
rate  reductions  and  the  actual  reduction. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  2  all  taxpayers 
with  Interest  Income  see  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
pected reduction  in  their  tax  liabilities  pro- 
duced by  the  tax  rate  reductions  between 
1981  and  1982  offset  by  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
terest Income  exclusion.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  rate  reduction  and  the  actual  re- 
duction is  a  result  of  the  fact  that  previous- 
ly sheltered  income  (the  first  $400  of  inlci- 
est  Income)  Is  now  subject  to  taxation.  For 
example,  with  the  t«rmlnat'jn  of  the  lnt«r- 
est  income  exclusion  the  $15,000  household, 
which  faces  a  marginal  tax  rate  of  19  per- 
cent, would  owe  an  additional  tax  of  $19  per 
$100  of  taxable  interest  income  up  to  the 
$400  exclusion  limit.  Hence,  while  the  tax 
rate  reductions  would  produce  a  decline  in 
the  tax  liability  of  $170.  the  increase  in  tax- 
able Income  would  offset  this  reduction  by 
$19  for  the  first  $100  of  taxable  interest 
Income  (and  up  to  $176  for  Initial  interest 
income  of  $400). 


TABLE  2.-CHANGE  IN  TAX  LIABILITIES  FOR  JOINT  RETURNS  WITH  INTEREST  INCOME  BETWEEN  1981  AND  1982 
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TABLE  3.-PERCENTAGE  OF  TAX  RATE  REDUCTION  FOR 
JOINT  RETURNS  OFFSET  THROUGH  REPEAL  OF  INTEREST 
INCOME  EXCLUSION 
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QUALITY  IN  EDUCATION 

HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 
•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
future  of  our  Nation  rests  in  large  part 
on  the  quality  of  the  education  that 
our  next  generation  of  leaders  is  re- 
ceiving today.  To  the  extent  that  our 
educational  institutions  are   forward- 


looking,  innovative,  and  responsive 
both  to  the  dynamics  of  ideas  and  the 
permanence  of  values,  we  can  look  to 
the  future  with  confidence  and  hope. 

As  one  whose  congressional  district 
includes  several  exceptional  colleges 
and  universities,  I  am  deeply  interest- 
ed in  the  development  of  new  educa- 
tional ideas  and  the  application  of 
those  ideas  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
society.  I  believe  that  this  is  an  area  of 
concern  that  should  be  of  the  most 
vital  interest  to  all  Members  of  this 
House. 

Last  month  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  the  inauguration  of  Nannerl  O. 
Keohane  as  the  11th  president  of 
Wellesley  College,  a  renowned 
women's  college  located  in  my  home- 
town of  Wellesley,  Mass.  Since  its 
founding  1870,  Wellesley  College  has 
been  at  the  forefront  of  the  women's 
education  movement,  graduating  stu- 
dents who  are  not  simply  well  versed 
in  academics,   but   well   prepared  for 
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through  its  outstanding  edu- 

facilities    and    faculty,    and 

the  work  performed  at   the 

College  Center  for  Research 

n.  the  college  has  contribut- 

to    the    advancement    of 

in  all  aspects  of  our  society. 

ent   Keohane's   inaugural   ad- 

an  eloquent  exposition  of  the 

's     and     responsibilities     of 

_  education  today,  and  for  the 

Her  recognition  of  the  central 

an  educational  institution— to 

.  but  also  to  serve  as  a  commu- 

which  ideals  can  be  shared  by 

members— applies  not  only  to 

s  schools,  but  to  all  our  institu- 

,    learning. 

Speaker,  I  believe  that  President 
Keohane's  observations  con- 
.  that  can  be  of  value  for  the 
of  this  House,  as  we  look  to 
_    As  I  salute  President  Keo- 
the  occasion  of  this  fine  ad- 
ask  that  the  text  of  her  speech 
fainted  in   the  Record  for  the 
of  all  my  colleagues: 
Address  ov  Nannerl  O.  Keohane, 
OF  Weixesuey  College 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  other 
Colleagues.      and      assembled 
All  academic  festivals,  and  especial- 
uraiions.  blend  the  ancient  and  the 
he  charter  of  the  college,  the  seal 
keys  symbolize  aspects  of  the  life  of 
.imunity  that  have  flourished  since 
days.  The  element  of  novelty  comes 
person    being    inaugurated.    What 
.ill  she  place  on  these  venerable  ma- 
in framing  answers  to  this  question, 
president  inevitably  returns  to  old 
The    purposes    of    education,    the 
the  academy  in  the  world 
themes   art-   dangerous.    As   James 
put  It  in  writing  about  the  college 
Almost   any   educated  person 
_     a  .speech  on  the  goals  of  the 
■.  Almost  no  one  will  listen  to  such 
_.  voluntarily."  To  rescue  me  from 
lilemma  today.  I  rely  upon  your  nat- 
■iosity,  and  the  fact  thai  new  van- 
s  offer  fresh  perspectives  on  fa- 
tjerritory. 

mauguration  of  Wellesley's  eighth 
Archibald  MacLeish  used  another 
to  make  this  point.  "In  education- 
_Jons,  ■  he  said,  "A  new  administra- 
ilways  a  new  beginning,  for  it  is  by 
i  that  educational  institutions. 
sheUforming   animals,   achieve 
■th."  A  nice  image  that,  of  stable 
._..  and  patterned  change. 
I  [acLeish  spoke  of  the  fears  and  fore- 
for  the  future  that  marked  that 
1950,  and  admired  the  spirit  of  affir- 
represented  by  the  induction  of  a 
iident   At  a  time  when  many  ques- 
hethcr  there  would  be  any  future, 
„T  noted  that  "To  educate  at  all  is  to 
a  faith  in  the  future  of  the  most  ex- 
since  education,  by  its  nature,  as- 
future." 

.tion,    by    its    nature,    does    indeed 
a  future— not  only  in  the  sense  Mac- 
ed  here,  of  hypothesizing  that  there 
be  lime  to  do  things  that  are  worth 
)ut  in  another  sense  as  well   Educa- 
umes  the  future,  takes  on  the  guise 
1  uturt,  becomes  the  future  as  it  is  ex- 
today.  For  in  educating  ourselves, 
the  future.  The  great  virtue  of  a 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

liberal  arts  education  is  that  it  does  not 
assume  a  specific  future  for  its  beneficiaries. 
A  liberal  arts  college  delighU  in  equipping 
students  for  an  array  of  possible  futures  and 
in  doing  so  makes  several  futures  possible. 

Margaret  Clapp.  addressing  this  same 
topic  at  that  inauguration  in  1950,  pointed 
out  that  a  liberal  education  is  designed  to 
equip  each  student  with  the  "power  to 
think"  which  is  a  "handle  to  which  any  skill 
can  be  fitted  as  a  tool."  In  our  own  times, 
the  skills  available  to  humankind  to  fit  to 
the  handle  of  clear  thinking  are  manifold. 
We  have  a  vastly  increased  capacity  to  make 
a  difference  in  the  world— to  transform  the 
features  of  the  globe,  to  touch  the  universe. 
Our  tools  of  measurement  and  memory  and 
control  are  pov'erful  beyond  the  imagina- 
tion of  our  predecessors,  and  extended  every 
moment. 

No  lil)eral  arts  college  worthy  of  the  name 
can  ignore  such  challenges  today.  To  meet 
them  we  must  do  three  things  well: 

First,  we  must  ensure  that  our  students 
have  grasped  the  rudiments  of  several  es- 
sential technological  skills,  such  as  comput- 
ing, and  are  familiar  with  the  basic  methods 
and  processes  by  which  scientists  reach 
their  bold  conclusions,  even  though  not  all 
students  become  specialists  in  science  or 
technology.  In  this  way  we  make  it  more 
likely  that  educated  persons  in  the  future 
will  be  informed  u.sers  of  the  powerful  tools 
at  their  disposal,  capable  of  appreciating 
and  taking  advantage  of  their  powers.  These 
persons  will  also  be  perceptive  and  responsi- 
ble critics  of  such  tools  and  techniques.  Crit- 
icism based  on  ignorance  is  the  worst  sort  of 
luddite  behavior;  criticism  based  on  famili- 
arity and  respect  Is  something  else  altogeth- 
er. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  ensure  that 
all  students  are  familiar  with  the  linea- 
ments of  the  mature  humanism  developed 
in  many  ancient  cultures,  including— but 
not  limited  to— the  Hebraic  and  Hellenic, 
and  brought  forward  through  modern  liter- 
ature and  art  into  the  present  day.  Such 
cultural  depth  and  breadth  will  make  it 
more  likely  that  students  will  be  sensitive  to 
important  human  values  that  overarch  gen- 
erations. And  those  who  specialize  in  science 
and  technology  will  stand  a  better  chance  of 
being  creative  and  imaginative  inventors  of 
new  tools. 

Finally  we  must  ensure  that  students  are 
trained  to  understand  the  complexities  of 
human  social  life,  and  to  respect  the  dignity 
of  each  individual  person.  This  should  make 
it  less  likely  that  we  treat  other  human 
beings  as  objects  to  be  controlled,  or  as  the 
means  to  more  sophisticated  forms  of 
Itnowledge  and  discovery. 

It  should  also  help  ensure  that  there  will 
be  a  future,  and  that  it  will  be  one  in  which 
extended  human  powers  serve  human  pur- 
poses. 

These  three  desiderata  are  of  course  the 
sciences,  the  humanities,  and  the  social  sci- 
ences, presented  under  the  rubric  of  re- 
thinking what  a  liberal  arts  education  needs 
to  do  to  serve  its  scholars  well  in  the  1980's. 
A  liberal  arts  college  as  fortunately  placed 
as  Wellesley,  in  cooperation  with  MIT, 
where  pioneering  developments  in  science 
and  technology  occur  in  unparalleled 
number,  has  a  special  responsibility  and  a 
special  opportunity  to  participate  in  such  a 
"new  instauration"  of  well-proven  modes  of 
learning. 

I  choose  the  term  "instauration"  to  bring 
to  mind  Francis  Bacon's  robust  intellectual 
energy,  the  spirit  that  should  inform  our 
enterprise    In   1620,  a  time  of  excitement 
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about  intellectual  and  physical  discovery 
comparable  to  our  own.  Bacon  called  on  his 
colleagues  to  refresh  and  reconstruct  the 
arts  and  sciences,  "to  try  the  whole  thing 
anew  upon  a  better  plan."  He  also  reminded 
them,  as  we  need  to  be  reminded,  that  the 
best  powers  of  our  intellect  depend  not  only 
on  being  "supplied  with  the  proper  aids," 
but  also  on  being  "content  to  wait  upon 
nature  instead  of  vainly  affecting  to  over- 
rule her." 

What  about  our  own  most  distinctive  mis- 
sion in  such  an  instauration,  our  special  con- 
cern with  liberal  arts  education  for  women? 
Throughout  Wellesley's  history,  at  inaugu- 
ral ceremonies  and  at  other  times,  this  topic 
has  l>een  at  the  forefront  of  attention. 

To  appreciate  why  this  should  be  so,  recall 
what  preparation  for  a  woman's  life  was  like 
before  the  bold  pioneers  of  the  nineteenth 
century  opened  colleges  and  universities  to 
women.  Even  among  those  classes  suffi- 
ciently privileged  to  provide  an  education 
for  their  children,  the  norm  for  daughters 
had  always  been  exposure  to  the  decorous, 
decorative  and  domestic  arts,  rather  than 
the  liberal  learning  that  was  the  hallmark 
of  an  educated  man.  Of  course  there  were 
exceptions:  An  unusually  talented  and  de- 
termined daughter  of  an  unusually  tolerant 
or  eccentric  and  loving  father  might  be  tu- 
tored with  her  brothers,  or  allowed  free  run 
of  the  library,  and  emerge  sometimes  as  a 
well-educated  person.  But  such  women  were 
isolated  in  their  experience.  For  each,  the 
liberal  arts  was  an  adventure  without  com- 
panions. There  was  no  sisterhood  of  schol- 
ars: and  certainly,  no  theory  of  a  woman's 
education. 

The  notion  that  a  young  woman  should  be 
liberally  educated  on  the  same  grounds  as  a 
young  man— for  her  own  sake,  as  an  individ- 
ual and  a  potentially  useful  member  of  soci- 
ety—was virtually  unknown. 

When  colleges  first  opened  for  women, 
therefore,  it  had  to  be  proved  that  educa- 
tion would  not  harm  them  physically  or 
make  them  wholly  unfit  for  their  tradition- 
al pursuits.  Next  it  had  to  be  shown  that  lib- 
eral learning,  as  it  had  been  devised  for 
young  men,  would  actually  be  of  benefit  to 
young  women,  without  being  diluted  or  re- 
arranged especially  for  them.  Then  it  had  to 
be  demonstrated  that,  given  a  climate  of  ex- 
pectation and  encouragement,  rather  than 
discouragement  and  deflection,  women 
cannot  only  benefit  from  but  excel  at  every 
field  of  the  liberal  arts. 

All  these  stages  in  the  campaign  for  the 
education  of  women  have  involved  struggle. 
On  all  these  fronts,  the  struggle  continued. 
There  are  still  those  who  assert  that  if 
young  women  are  educated  they  will  devel- 
op inappropriate  ambitions  to  pursue  pro- 
fessions, or  to  combine  careers  and  family 
life,  and  that  this  will  lead  to  the  crumbing 
of  the  moral  foundations  of  society.  There 
are  still  those  who  hold,  publicly  or  private- 
ly, that  women  cannot  be  philosophers,  or 
physicists,  or  engineers 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  while  these  strug- 
gles still  continue,  there  is  an  important 
place  for  women's  colleges.  Our  colleges 
were  initially  founded  because  the  tradition- 
al institutions  refused  to  accept  women  as 
students.  Almost  all  the  major  institutions 
of  higher  educati»,a  in  this  country  have 
now  become  coeducational.  Thus  it  might 
seem  that  the  battles  have  been  won.  But 
such  a  conclusion  would  be  short-sighted 
and  quite  unwarranted 

It  is  true  that  coeducational  institutions 
have  important  strengths  in  bringing  young 
women  and  young  men  together  in  an  easy 
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and  collegial  environment  that  conduces  to 
understanding  and  to  friendship.  They  also 
open  a  wide  range  of  unique  educational  op- 
portunities to  women  as  well  as  men.  For 
this,  all  supporters  of  women's  causes 
should  wholeheartedly  salute  them.  But  co- 
educational colleges  and  universities,  de 
.spite  much  goodwill  and  hard  work,  have 
not  reached  the  point  where  they  provide  a 
truly  egalitarian  and  sex-blind  learning  en- 
vironment for  members  of  both  sexes.  Social 
prejudices  and  barriers  against  women  in 
certain  fields,  and  against  women  accom- 
plishing, leading,  exploring,  remain  strong 
in  our  society. 

Such  residues  are  difficult  to  root  out  in 
all  of  us  after  centuries  of  discrimination. 
They  are  not  entirely  absent  even  in  the 
women's  colleges. 

But  comparatively  speaking,  they  are  less 
present  here.  At  a  women's  college,  women 
are  more  likely  by  far  to  take  part  in  all  dis- 
ciplines, and  to  assert  themselves  in  what- 
ever it  is  they  wish  to  do,  without  meeting 
from  any  quarter  the  notorious  response: 
■you  cannot  do  that."  "Why?"  "Because  you 
are  a  woman." 

Only  in  a  woman's  college  can  one  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  being  Uught  by  a  truly 
coeducational  faculty,  where  strong  scholars 
of  both  sexes  work  together  in  full  collegia- 
lity.  It  would  be  hard  to  overstate  the  im- 
portance of  this  asset,  for  the  studenU  (in- 
cluding male  and  female  exchange  studente) 
as  well  as  for  the  members  of  the  faculty 
itself.  Our  coeducational  institutions  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  catch  up  on  this  score.  At 
this  point  coeducation  refers  primarUy  to 
the  mixture  in  the  student  body  and  is  only 
gradually  being  extended  to  those  who 
teach  and  administer  as  well. 

At  a  women's  college  one  is  also  more 
likely  to  discover,  through  the  well-known 
joys  and  sorrows  of  dormitory  living,  a 
depth  of  friendship  for  other  women  that 
enriches  the  lives  and  memories  of  so  many 
Wellesley  alumnae,  and  provides  the  basis 
for  an  "old  girls'  network"  of  amazing 
strength  and  flexibility. 

Too  often  the  case  for  a  women's  college 
today  is  made  in  terms  of  special  shelter,  as 
though  a  women's  college  were  a  half-way 
house  for  those  young  women  not  yet  quite 
confident  enough  to  try  their  wings  in  the 
real  world  of  coeducation.  Such  a  defense  is 
quite  inappropriate  to  Wellesley,  and  to  the 
other  colleges  for  women  represented  here 
today,  and  at  the  almost  simultaneous  inau- 
guration of  Mary  Metz  as  president  of  Mills 
College  across  the  continent.  Today,  as  in 
the  past,  a  women's  college  is  a  place  for 
pioneers. 

Members  of  the  faculty  of  a  women's  col- 
lege do  not  have  to  be  persuaded  that  it  is 
important  to  teach  about  women,  whether 
one  is  educating  women  or  men.  Thus, 
courses  are  more  likely  to  include  material 
from  the  new  scholarship  on  women.  Stu- 
dents are  more  likely  to  take  the  initiative 
in  asking  the  questions  that  require  such 
scholarship  to  provide  answers,  thus  teach- 
ing their  teachers  the  importance  of  consid- 
ering such  issues.  Special  courses  in 
women's  studies  are  more  likely  to  be  devel- 
oped by  faculty  and  students  centerally  en- 
gaged in  planning  other  parts  of  the  cur- 
riculum as  well.  And  since  we  know  that 
women  can  perform  brilliantly  in  all  the  tra- 
ditional disciplinary  modes,  we  can  be 
bolder  and  more  innovative  in  criticizing 
those  disciplines  for  there  selective  distor- 
tions and  their  areas  of  blindness,  without 
fearing  the  cold  hostility  of  an  environment 
in  which  such  questions  seem  strange  and 
out  of  place. 
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Thus  scholars— both  teachers  and  stu- 
dents—in a  women's  college  have  a  distinc- 
tive and  pioneering  contribution  to  make  to 
"the  new  instauration  "  of  liberal  learning 
throughout  our  intellectual  life. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  any  of 
these  other  assets  is  the  opportunity  we 
have  to  build  a  community  free  from  ad- 
verse discrimination  and  oppression  of  all 
sorts,  grounded  in  our  knowledge  of  the  bat- 
tles to  free  women  from  such  shackles  in 
the  past.  Even  the  women  among  us  who 
have  lived  privileged  lives  can  understand 
what  it  means  to  experience  prejudice  based 
on  ignorance.  This  should  equip  us  to  feel 
an  empathy  with  anyone  who  is  treated  as  a 
cipher  or  a  token  rather  than  a  fully  human 
being. 

There  is  an  eloquent  passage  in  a  sermon 
given  by  the  founder  of  this  college,  Henry 
Fowle  Durant,  on  "The  Spirit  of  the  Col- 
lege,"  which  is  often  quoted  at  Wellesley 
but  perhaps  not  taken  sufficiently  seriously 
on  this  score.  It  reads  as  follows: 

The  higher  education  of  women  is  one  of 
the  great  world  bittlecries  for  freedom:  For 
right  against  might.  It  is  the  cry  of  the  op- 
pressed slave.  It  is  the  assertion  of  absolute 
equality  .  .  . 

Wellesley  College  (said  Henry  Fowle 
Durant)  desires  to  take  the  foremost  place 
in  the  mighty  struggle.  All  our  plans  are  in 
outspoken  oppKjsition  to  the  customs  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  public.  Therefore,  we 
expect  every  one  of  you  to  be,  in  the  noblest 
sense,  reformers  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  God's  hand  is  in  it:  That  He 
is  calling  to  womanhood  to  come  up  higher, 
to  prepare  itself  for  great  conflicts,  for  vast 
reforms  in  social  life,  for  noblest  usefulness. 

The  nobleness  of  the  reformer's  spirit 
Durant  enjoins  us  to  take  up  is  that  it  is  not 
purely  self-reflexive.  Since  women  have  ex- 
perienced, in  too  many  of  the  world's  soci- 
eties, oppression  and  disadvantage,  we  can 
be  reformers  with  a  special  edge  of  shared 
experience;  but  our  reforming  spirit  should 
extend  beyond  ourselves  to  other  human 
beings  of  either  sex  who  still  suffer  discrimi- 
nation and  lack  of  opportunity  by  reason 
solely  of  race  or  class  or  condition  of  birth. 
If  we  fail  in  this,  we  fail  in  the  noblest  use- 
fulness envisioned  more  than  a  century  ago 
by  the  founders  of  the  college.  If  we  suc- 
ceed, we  shall  have  embarked  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  "affirmative  action  "  that  fully  de- 
serves the  name  of  affirmation. 

And  we  must  begin  here,  by  building  a 
community  worthy  of  the  name  in  this 
lovely  place.  This  was  Mildred  McAfee  Hor- 
ton's  great  theme  in  her  own  inaugural  ad- 
dress: The  vision  of  the  college  as  a  commu- 
nity as  nearly  ideal  as  possible,  rising  above 
all  lines  of  discrimination,  built  upon  coop- 
eration and  understanding  sympathy  as  a 
bond  between  individuals.  "Such  a  commu- 
nity," she  said,  'would  supply  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  an  example  of  the  joy  of 
living  in  a  rational  social  system.  From  it 
students  can  go  to  the  ends  of  the  Earth  de- 
termined to  take  the  fineness  of  their  col- 
lege experience  into  the  workaday  world." 

We  know,  of  course,  that  such  ideals  are 
subject  to  subversion  by  all  the  necessary 
realities  of  life.  Actual  social  systems,  in- 
cluding our  community  at  Wellesley,  must 
struggle  with  the  deadening  experiences  of 
poor  communications,  inefficiencies,  misim- 
derstanding,  hard  choices. 

But  these  should  not  become  the  excuse 
for  abandoning  too  easily  our  efforts  to 
work  towards  our  goals.  If  we  maintain  our 
commitment,  and  our  sense  of  humor  and 
sense  of  priorities  as  well,  we  can  create  a 
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community  that  bears  a  much  closer  resem- 
blance to  one  we  would  call  ideal. 

Such  a  community  would  prepare  us  for 
all  kinds  of  lives.  II  would  also  make  us 
aware  that  there  are  better  and  worse  ways 
to  live,  and  more  and  less  just  ways  to  treat 
other  human  beings.  It  would  teach  us  that 
there  are  patterns  of  life  worth  living  and 
fighting  for,  and  that  freedom  and  privilege 
to  take  part  in  such  a  life  for  some,  and  not 
for  others,  is  by  definition  incomplete.  Thus 
we  could  be  equipped  to  help  make  the 
world,  as  President  McAfee  expressed  it,  "As 
good  a  place  for  all  men  (and  women)  to  live 
in  as  it  seems  to  be  for  some."  There  can  be 
no  nobler  reformer's  goal  than  that. 

The  full  strength  of  active  and  disciplined 
and  enlightened  womanhood  is  only  now  be- 
coming available  for  this  world's  use.  Until 
it  has  been  with  us  longer,  we  cannot  know 
its  measure  and  its  bounds.  It  is  an  exciting 
time  to  be  alive.  It  is  a  good  time  to  be  a 
woman,  and  a  good  time  to  \>e  entrusted 
with  the  training  and  nurturing  of  women. 
The  course  lies  clear  and  open  before  us.  Let 
us  get  on  with  the  work.* 


A  SCENARIO  MADE  TO  ORDER 
FOR  RONALD  REAGAN 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALirORWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  contemporary  international 
politics  has  taken  on  the  appearance 
of  a  tale  of  horror,  a  continuing  series 
of  crises  and  tragedies  from  the  assas- 
sination of  presidents  and  popes  and 
prime  ministers  to  the  forcible  seizure 
of  hostages  as  well  as  terrorist  activi- 
ties of  every  imaginable  kind. 

One  of  the  most  heart-rending  and 
least  publicized  atrocities  that  is 
taking  place  even  as  I  speak  is  the  bar- 
barism perpetrated  by  modem-day  pi- 
rates who  prey  upon  helpless  boat 
people  in  the  seas  of  Southeast  Asia, 
particularly  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The 
hapless  passengers  of  these  refugee 
boats  are  cruelly  subjected  to  robl)ery, 
rape,  and  even  murder.  Girls  as  young 
as  10.  11,  and  12  are  raped  repeatedly 
while  relatives  look  helplessly  on.  The 
women  are  often  subsequently  abduct- 
ed to  an  island  infamously  referred  to 
as  rape  island,  there  to  be  subjected  to 
the  vicious  cruelty  of  these  neobarbar- 
ians.  Yet  virtually  nothing  is  being 
done  to  put  an  end  to  these  atrocities. 

In  a  penetrating  article  by  Colum- 
nist Jack  Anderson  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post,  the 
entire  shocking  episode  is  movingly  de- 
scribed along  with  specific  recommen- 
dations as  to  what  must  be  done  to 
bring  this  tragedy  to  a  swift  conclu- 
sion. I  commend  this  excellent  article, 
along  with  one  of  my  own  recent  ex- 
tensions, for  the  serious  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  as  well  as  all  con- 
cerned citizens  and  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse Jack  Anderson's  recommenda- 
tion to  'send  in  the  U.S.  Cavalry." 
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Made  To  Order  for  Ronald 
Reagan 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 
was  a  time,  early  in  this  nation's 
when  the  Barbary  pirates  terrorized 
merchant  ships  in  the  Mediterrane- 
held   the  crews   for  ransom.  The 
Itates  sent  Stephen  Decatur,  with  a 
of  Marines,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
lepravations. 

e  the  United  SUtes  found  another 

to   sweep   the   Gulf   of   Thailand 

the  pirates  who  prey  on  helpless  Vi- 

boat  people  fleeing  their  troubled 

_.  It  is  a  lucky  refugee  boat  that 

to  Thailand  without  being  attaked. 

,Jc  passengers  subjected  to  rape. 

and  murder  by  the  vicious  crews  of 

—^  ships. 

^eagtm  administration  has  made  ter- 

No.  1  foreign  policy  target.  The 

,.  unarmed  boat  people  are  in  dire 

protection  from  the  cowardly  Thai 

If  the  U.S.  Navy  were  to  set  up  a 

liatrol  in  the  South  Seas.  America 

i^gain  its  historic  reputation  as  pro- 

the  defenseless. 

Reagan  should  order  the  Navy 
the  seagoing  terrorists  out  of  the 
far,  the  U.S.  effort  has  been  strict- 
venture.  We  have  given  the 
a  few  million  dollars  to  do 
But  the  Thais'  anti-piracy  oper- 
been  half-hearted  at  best. 
"Uhais  simply  will  never  do  the  job:  we 
it  ourselves.  An  administration  that 
on  defending  the  freedom  of  the 
.  naval  exercises  off  Libya  should 
qualms  about  taking  on  Inhuman 
'  10  are  terrorizing  innocent  refugees 
:  ulf  of  Thailand. 

^ere  is  no  doubt  of  the  need  for  a 
against  the  Southeast  Asian  pi- 
■  kbout    3.000    Vietnamese    a    month 
to  refugee  csunps  in  southern  Thai- 
if  any.  women  reach  Thailand 
_  not  been  raped  by  at  least  one 
pirates.  The  small  boats  are  at  sea 
and  some  are  attacked  as  many  as 
times. 
English-speaking  Vietnamese  journal- 
was  on  one  of  the  boats  described 
-_.  to  my  associate  Donald  Goldberg; 
sea  pirates  attacked  us  like  beasts  of 
,!vouring   lambs.   They    took   every- 
"hey  used  a  pair  of  scissors  to  take 
golden  teeth.  Blood  filled  the  mouth 
_  down  the  victims  shirt.  They 
I  lefore  my  eyes,  the  girls  they  select- 
14-  and  15-year-olds.  One  14-year- 
was  raped  successively  by  one  pirate 
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from  hard  times,  and  the  Thai  government 
is  not  enthusiastic  about  prosecuting  its 
own  people,  especially  when  the  victims  are 
Vietnamese,  whose  presence  has  been  a 
burden  to  Thailand. 

President  Reagan  is  often  derided  abroad 
as  "the  cowboy."  But  I  suggest  that  millions 
of  people  around  the  world  wouldn't  mind 
seeing  Uncle  Sam  in  a  white  hat,  routing 
the  bad  guys  of  the  South  Seas.  It's  a  sce- 
nario made  to  order  for  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  Heinous  Crimes  of  Piracy,  Murder. 

AND  Rape.  Against  People  Fleeing  From 

Communism 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  night  I  listened  as  my  daughter  who  is 
just  back  from  months  in  the  refugee  camps 
in  Thailand  read  me  letter  after  letter  from 
her  Vietnamese  friends  left  behind.  The  sto- 
ries are  heartbreaking.  There  are  pirates  op- 
erating in  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  hundreds  of 
them,  kidnaping  and  raping  10-.  11-,  and  13- 
year-old  girls  every  day  and  murdering  or 
robbing  the  fathers,  the  brothers,  or  the 
husbands  of  young  wives  who  are  also  gang 
raped. 

Right  at  this  moment  young  girls  are 
being  ripped  from  their  families,  and  they 
are  disappearing  forever.  Some  to  a  place,  if 
you  can  comprehend  this,  called  "Rape 
Island." 

We  should  exercise  some  courage  here 
and  at  the  White  House  to  put  pressure  on  a 
friendly  country  an  ally— Thailand— to  stop 
these  human  rights  outrages.  There  are 
more  rapes  in  this  country  than  in  Thailand 
or  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  We  live  in  glass  house. 
But  we  are  trying  to  stop  our  outrages.  Are 
they?  These  heinous  crimes  of  piracy, 
murder,  and  raise,  against  weak  helpless 
starving  people  fleeing  from  communism 
must  end.  Do  we  have  a  State  Department 
with  any  power  whatsoever?  Let  us  find  out. 

I  implore  the  good  Government  of  Thai- 
land to  take  some  immediate  steps  to  stop 
these  ugly  crimes  on  the  high  seas,  and  tell 
us  how  we  can  help  them  to  stop  this  intol- 
erable madness.* 
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of  the  young  girls  are  taken  away  by 
,  never  to  be  heard  from  again, 
to  be  taken  to  Ko-Kra,  known  as 
^-    island,"    where    pirate    crews 
to  abuse  the  refugees  at  their  lei- 
Thai   navy   finally  stationed   a 
tliere. 

are  heard  daily  in  the  refugee 

)f  women  and  girls  who  were  raped 

dozens  of  times;  of  pirate  crews 

to  return  with  help,  only  to  come 

more  pirates,  and  of  refugee  boats 

)illaged    and    then    sunk    with    the 

witnesses  aboard. 

the  unarguable  extent  and  bestial- 

.,  atrocities,  international  efforts  to 

the  boat  people  have  been  minimal. 

with    10,000    fishing    boats    and 

n^les  of  coastline  to  look  after  doesn't 

.  naval  strength  to  do  a  proper  job. 

^   of  the  pirates  are  fishermen  who 

t  imed   to   brigandage   as   an  escape 


IMPROVING  THE  RENTAL 
HOUSING  CRISIS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  I 
believe  can  form  the  basis  of  an  im- 
proved strategy  for  addressing  the  Na- 
tion's rental  housing  crisis.  This  legis- 
lation, almost  identical  to  legislation 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  Sena- 
tor Christopher  Dodd  of  Connecticut 
(S.  1069)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  conduct  a  demonstra- 
tion program  for  the  construction  of 
modest  multifamily  rental  housing. 
Specifically,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  make  second  mortgage 
loans  to  private  developers  of  rental 
housing,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
rents  down  to  an  affordable  level. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  are 
indeed  experiencing  a  crisis  in  the 
rental  housing  market.  The  nation- 
wide vacancy  rate  is  under  5  percent, 
the  lowest  figure  in  the  25  years  that 
this  statistic  has  been  kept.  In  many 
cities,  including  my  own  New  York 
City,  the  vacancy  rate  is  less  than  half 
the  national  rate.  Banks,  investors, 
and  builders  no  longer  look  upon 
rental  housing  as  an  attractive  invest- 
ment. High  construction  costs  and  as- 
tronomic interest  rates,  which  give 
little  indication  of  falling,  have  effec- 
tively precluded  the  construction  of 
unassisted,  moderately  priced  rental 
housing.  Inflation  and  the  tax  advan- 
tages of  homeownership  have 
skimmed  off  the  upper-income  portion 
of  the  rental  market,  depriving  it  of  an 
important  source  of  new  demand. 
Middle-income  families  who  are  now 
locked  out  of  the  single-family  market 
stay  in  their  rental  units  or  in  houses 
they  have  outgrown,  thus  choking  off 
a  traditional  and  vital  pressure  valve 
on  the  rental  market. 

Although  supply  is  constrained, 
demand  has  continued  to  grow.  This 
has  narrowed  housing  opportunities 
for  all,  but  most  severely  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  Tenant 
income  has  failed  to  keep  up  with 
rising  costs  and  rising  rents,  leading  to 
displacement  in  units  that  can  attract 
higher  paying  tenants,  and  to  over- 
crowding, deterioration,  and  abandon- 
ment in  units  that  cannot.  The  costs, 
in  both  economic  and  human  terms, 
are  extreme. 

Faced  with  conditions  like  these,  we 
cannot  afford  to  shrink  from  our  obli- 
gation to  look  for  ways  that  will  im- 
prove housing  conditions  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  a  commit- 
ment that  dates  back  to  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  But  faced  also 
with  current  budget  restraints  we 
must  pursue  this  commitment  in  the 
most  cost-effective  way  possible.  The 
current  section  8  new  construction 
program  does  not  meet  this  test.  The 
program  links  long-term  development 
assistance  with  long-term  rental  assist- 
ance; but  in  doing  so  it  may  preclude 
us  from  pursuing  either  of  these  goals 
efficiently.  The  result  is  a  program 
that  is  expensive,  cumbersome,  and 
doomed  to  fall  to  the  budgetary  ax. 
Clearly,  we  must  find  alternatives. 

I  believe  that  the  program  I  am  pro- 
posing today  may  provide  a  more 
workable  approach  for  meeting  our 
housing  needs.  The  underlying 
premise  that  the  program  will  test  is 
that  splitting  the  development  and 
income  elements  of  federal  housing  as- 
sistance will  enable  us  to  perform  each 
task  more  efficiently.  Production 
would  be  promoted  through  the  issu- 
ance of  second  mortgage  loans  to  sup- 
plement the  principal  financing  pro- 
vided by  conventional  sources,  while 
rental  assistance   would  be  provided 
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through  the  section  8  existing  housing 
program.  The  loan  would  be  large 
enough  to  bring  rents  down  to  the  fair 
market  rent  level  for  the  section  8  ex- 
isting housing  program— a  modest  and 
marketable  level. 

Developers  would  apply  for  these 
loans  through  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  would  grant  these  govern- 
ments a  larger  role  in  the  program 
than  they  currently  have,  and  would 
give  them  the  incentive  to  find  ways  to 
cut  costs.  In  exchange  for  the  loan  the 
developer  would  be  required  to  pass 
through  the  savings  to  the  tenants  in 
the  form  of  reduced  rents  and  to 
accept  section  8  certificates.  The  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  would  monitor  rent 
levels  and  would  have  to  approve  all 
increases. 

The  loans  would  be  repayable  after 
30  years,  or  upor  the  sale,  conversion, 
or  other  disposition  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  with  simple  interest 
computed  at  a  rate  that  takes  into  ac- 
count long-term  Treasury  borrowing 
costs.  Although  it  is  not  presently  in 
the  bill,  a  requirement  that  some  por- 
tion of  rental  income  go  toward  repay- 
ment may  be  added.  A  further  addi- 
tion may  be  to  allow  these  loans  to  be 
used  for  the  development  of  lower- 
income,  limited-equity  cooperatives. 

A  comparison  of  current  and  pro- 
spective program  costs  encourages  me 
to  believe  that  the  savings  from  this 
program  could  be  substantial.  At  the 
rental  end,  it  costs  roughly  half  as 
much  to  assist  a  family  in  an  existing 
unit  as  it  does  to  assist  it  in  a  new  or 
substantially  rehabilitated  unit.  In 
most  cases  it  also  offers  them  greater 
freedom  of  choice  and  greater  mobili- 
ty. In  an  extremely  tight  market,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  always  the  case;  expe- 
rience in  Brooklyn  leads  me  to  believe 
that  some  strengthening  of  the  exist- 
ing housing  support  program  would  be 
desirable  before  we  shift  too  much  of 
our  emphasis  on  it. 

At  the  other  end,  subsidizing  devel- 
opment up  front  rather  than  over  a 
long-term  contract  promises  to  reduce 
costs  to  the  Government  substantially. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  advantages 
of  a  one-time  loan  of  $25,000  per  unit 
over  a  20-year  contract  at  more  than 
$7,000  per  unit  per  year.  E:stimates 
have  shown  that  this  approach  could 
save  over  30  percent  of  current  costs, 
even  assuming  that  the  loan  is  com- 
bined with  a  20-year  existing  housing 
subsidy  for  each  unit  produced,  and 
that  there  is  no  repayment.  The  fact 
that  virtually  all  recent  section  8  con- 
struction projects  have  required  addi- 
tional assistance  through  GNMA  fi- 
nancing, tax-exempt  bonds,  or  a  finan- 
cial adjustment  factor  further  en- 
hances the  potential  for  savings. 

At  $25,000  per  unit,  $1.1  billion,  the 
amount  authorized  in  this  bill,  could 
support  a  production  program  of 
40,000  units.  This  amount  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  actual  cost  of 
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the  program.  Loan  repayments  will 
defray  part  of  the  cost.  In  addition, 
there  are  a  variety  of  ways  to  struc- 
ture the  loans,  with  each  having  a  dif- 
ferent budgetary  impact.  Senator 
DoDD  and  I  are  working  to  find  the 
method  which  will  minimize  the  cost 
of  the  Government. 

Savings  of  this  magnitude  could  in- 
crease substantially  the  number  of 
people  assisted  by  Federal  housing 
programs.  At  this  point  the  program  is 
still  envisioned  as  a  demonstration, 
however.  I  note  here  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Housing  Commission  has  been 
discussing  a  similar  program,  to  be 
triggered  when  the  market  reaches  a 
crisis.  The  administration  has  initiated 
drastic  cuts  in  housing  programs  and 
has  indicated  that  it  does  not  believe 
that  the  housing  markets  are  in  a 
crisis.  Judging  from  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
and  from  calls  and  letters  from  my 
constituents,  I  think  that  there  is  con- 
vincing evidence  to  the  contrary. 

By  selecting  cities  with  the  tightest 
housing  conditions  for  this  demonstra- 
tion we  should  be  able  to  gain  a  firm 
idea  of  the  soundness  of  the  split  ap- 
proach. If  severing  the  tie  between  de- 
velopment assistance  and  rental  assist- 
ance proves  to  be  a  more  cost-efficient 
way  of  expanding  the  supply  of  mod- 
erately priced  rental  housing,  and 
allows  us  to  serve  more  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  more  effectively, 
then  we  will  have  made  an  important 
contribution  to  Federal  housing 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

H.R. — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  United  SUtes  Housing 

Act  of  1937. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"housing  developb«ent  LOAN  demonstration 
program 
"Sec.  17.  (a)  The  SecreUry  is  authorized, 
pursuant  to  applications  submitted  by 
States  or  units  of  local  government,  to  pro- 
vide second  mortgage  loans  or  other  compa- 
rable assistance  to  owners  of  multifamily 
rental  housing  projects  to  assist  in  financing 
the  construction  or  substantial  rehabilita- 
tion of  such  projects. 

"(b)(1)  The  amount  of  the  second  mort- 
gage loan  for  a  project  assisted  under  this 
section  shall  be  that  amount  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  is  sufficient  to  provide  an 
initial  rental  which  does  not  exceed  the 
maximum  monthly  rent  established  for  the 
area  for  existing  rental  dwelling  units  assist- 
ed under  section  8. 

"(2)  Any  loan  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  secured  by  a  second  mortgage  on 
the  project  and  shall  not  be  amortized,  but 
shall  be  repayable  upon  the  earlier  of  (A) 
the  expiration  of  30  years  after  the  loan  was 
made,  or  (B)  the  sale,  conversion  to  other 
use,  or  other  disposition  of  the  project,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  When  due. 
such    loan   shall   be   repaid   with    interest 
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thereon  (without  compounding),  for  each 
year  and  any  fraction  thereof  the  loan  was 
outstanding,  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  taking  into  account  the  average 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  long  term 
obligations  of  the  United  States  during  the 
month  preceding  the  date  of  the  loan. 

"(c)  A  loan  under  this  section  may  only  be 
made  with  resi?ect  to  a  project— 

"(1)  where  the  owner  agrees  (A)  to  pass 
the  reduction  in  the  debt  service  payments 
required  by  virtue  of  the  loan  under  this 
section  on  to  the  tenants:  and  (B)  to  accept 
tenants  who  are  certificate  holders  under 
section  8  of  this  Act: 

"(2)  which  secures  a  mortgage  (A)  with  a 
principal  amount  not  more  than  the  amount 
which  could  be  insured  for  the  project 
under  section  207  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  and  (B)  with  an  interest  rate  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  which  the  Secretary 
determines  are  reasonable; 

"(3)  which  is  newly  constructed  or  sub- 
stantially rehabilitated  at  the  time  the  loan 
is  made  and  which  contains  five  or  more 
dwelling  units  and  is  used  predominantly 
for  residential  purposes;  and 

"(4)  which  meets  other  conditions  consist- 
ent with  the  purt>ose  of  this  section  and 
si)ecif led  by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)(1)  The  first  mortgage  on  a  project 
subject  to  a  second  mortgage  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  insured  under  title  11  of  the  Na- 
tional! Housing  Act. 

"(2)  Section  213(d)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  does 
not  apply  to  this  section. 

•(3)  Other  provisions  of  this  Act  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  this  section. 

"(e)  In  allocating  assistance  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  insure  an  ade- 
quate distribution  of  the  funds  authorized 
according  to  population  and  the  market  con- 
ditions in  various  regions  in  order  to  provide 
an  adequate  demonstration  in  areas  with 
low  rental  vacancy  rates  and  other  factors 
constraining  the  supply  of  rental  housing. 
The  Secretary  shall  give  a  priority  in  allo- 
cating assistance  under  this  section  to  pro- 
posals involving  local  contributions  in  such 
forms  as  donations  or  sales  below  market  of 
real  property.  In  no  case  may  assistance 
under  this  section  be  provided  with  respect 
to  any  unit  of  local  government  which  has 
not  demonstrated  satisfactory  progress  in 
meeting  its  assisted  housing  needs. 

'•(f)(1)  Rents  charged  for  units  in  any 
such  project  during  the  period  in  which  a 
loan  under  this  section  is  outstanding  with 
respect  to  the  project  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  In  approving  such  rents,  the 
Secretary  shall  attempt  to  assure  reasona- 
ble rentals  to  tenants  and  a  reasonable 
return  on  the  investment  of  the  owner. 

"(2)  Any  schedule  of  rents  submitted  by 
an  owner  to  the  Secretary  for  approval  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  approved  unless  the  Secre- 
tary informs  the  owner,  within  60  days  after 
receiving  such  schedule,  that  such  schedule 
is  disapproved. 

••(g)  Not  later  than  April  1.  1983.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on— 
••(1)  the  design  of  the  program  under  this 
section;  and 

•(2)  the  Secretary's  initial  assessment, 
based  on  a  review  of  applications,  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  applicants  to  carry  out  the  demon- 
stration and  the  workability  of  the  mecha- 
nism provided  by  the  program  as  a  housing 
development  incentive. 
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There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
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CRIMINAL  CODE  REVISION 
HEARINGS 

H(^N.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  Tie  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  October  7,  1981 
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::ONYERS.    Mr.   Speaker,    the 

Committees  Subcommittee 

linal  Justice,  which  I  chair,  will 

fearings  on  legislation  to  revise 

Federal  Criminal  Code  later  this 

These  hearings  will  focus  on 

s,  H.R    1647— which  was  intro- 

y  two  members  of  the  Subcom- 

)n  Criminal  Justice,  the  gentle- 

fijom  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness)  and 

from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 

)— and  a  bill  that  I  am  intro- 

Loday. 

.wo  bills  are  similar  in  scope, 

and  drafting  conventions  and 

i>chnical  matters.  This  will  fa- 

their    comparison.    Witnesses 

isked  to  comment  upon  the  dif- 

in  the  bills  and  to  make  spe- 

c  )ncrete  suggestions  as  to  how 

s  lould  be  changed.   Markup  of 

legislation  will  begin  as  soon  as 

after  the  conclusion   of  the 


and  organizations  wishing  to 
It  these  hearings  are  requested 
tact     the     Subcommittee     on 
Justice  at  202-226-2406.« 


MARVA  COLLINS-BEST 
TEACHER 

rt)N.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  tMe  house  of  representatives 


Wednesday.  October  7.  1981 
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:OLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
ediication  of  our  children   is  the 
need  and  the  strongest  chal- 
ficing  America  today. 
i  reat  academic  development,  we 
gqeat  teachers.  I  have  been  so  im- 
with  the  tremendous  success 
a  Collins  in  Chicago.  This  is  a 
school  run  by  one  inspired  lady 
done  much  to  help  so  many 
deservihg  youngsters  in  Chicago.  Her 
dedication  for  others  leads  the 
education  in  America. 
Recefitly,   Marva   Collins   visited   in 
There  was  an  interesting  story 
about  her  in  the  Dallas  Morn- 
s  by  Debra  Martine.  You  will 
interested  in  some  of  the  key  see- 
the story.  So  many  talk  about 
education.  Through  her  life  and  her 
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hard  work,  she  had  done  more  about  it 
than  anyone  in  America. 

Marva  Collins  was  a  very  worried  woman. 

But  were  the  kids  in  her  school  learning 
today? 

•Please  let  them  be  learning,"  said  Marva 
Collins,  the  schoolteacher  who  has  made  na- 
tional headlines  for  several  years  simply 
being  great  at  her  job.  'I  hope  someone  is 
teaching  them  something  back  there." 

She  was  apparently  thinking  that  Thurs- 
day night,  too.  when  a  standing-room-only 
crowd  of  1.500  listened  to  her  talk  at  the 
University  of  Dallas  in  Irving  about  her 
method  of  educational  success. 

Making  speeches  is  nice,  she  said,  but, 
'Tm  happiest  when  I'm  teaching. '• 

Mrs.  Collins  has  become  a  superstar  be- 
cause she  cares  at)out  kids.  Six  years  ago  the 
former  Chicago  public  school  teacher  start- 
ed Westside  Preparatory  School  in  Chica- 
go's West  Side.  Since  then,  her  name  and 
notions  have  popped  up  frequently  in  na- 
tional magazines  and  on  talk  shows. 

Actress  Cicely  Tyson  is  starring  in  a  made- 
for-TV  movie  about  her  life,  ■Welcome  to 
Success:  The  Marva  Collins  Story.'  that  will 
air  nationally  in  December.  Her  biography. 
■Marva's  Children."  will  hit  bookstands  in 
January. 

Mrs.  Collins  is  perceived  by  many  to  be 
The  Answer  to  The  Problem  of  Miseduca- 
tion  in  American  schools.  She  has  been 
dubbed  'Marvelous  Man'a,"  a  "legend." 
Nothing  short  of  a  "miracle." 

But  'what  I  do  is  not  a  miracle."  she  in- 
sisted. "A  miracle  is  something  that  can't  be 
explained.  Gee.  it's  only  hard  work  and 
■"ommon  sense." 

To  others  it's  more  than  that.  Her  West- 
side  Prep  is  succeeding  with  students  who 
have  l>een  in  and  out  of  12  or  13  other 
schools.  They  were  considered  slightly  re- 
tarded, or  hopelessly  truant  or  ferociously 
delinquent.  Many  now  read  proficiently  and 
are  addicted  to  learning,  she  said. 

Mrs.  Collins,  a  14-year  veteran  of  Chica- 
go's public  schools,  founded  her  school  after 
she  grew  tired  of  receiving  hate  notes  and 
getting  her  coats  slashed.  She  suspects  her 
tormentors  were  other  teachers.  Why?  Her 
kids  were  learning. 

So  she  took  $5,000  from  her  pension  fund 
and,  with  her  husband.  Clarence,  started  a 
school  in  her  home  with  six  children.  Two 
were  her  own. 

••I  didn't  all  of  a  sudden  change  into  some 
kind  of  miracle  teacher."  said  Mrs.  Collins. 
"I  just  deal  with  the  mind  of  a  child  like  a 
surgeon.  1  don't  think  of  the  child  just  as 
one  person,  but  as  the  creator  of  future  gen- 
erations. What  we  do  here  molds  a  child  for 
life." 

As  the  school  grew  she  rented  space  in  an 
old  building  on  Chicago's  West  Side.  Word 
of  her  work  got  around  and  magazine  arti- 
cles were  written.  CBS's  "60  Minutes"  fea- 
tured her. 

Today  the  school  has  seven  teachers  and 
200  studtnts  ages  4  to  14  whose  minds  are 
developed  well  beyond  their  years. 

There  is  no  recess  and  teachers  have  no 
desks,  yet  first-graders  read  "Aesop's 
Fables,"  second-graders  use  the  book  "Vo- 
cabulary for  the  College-Bound  Student, " 
and  upper  grades  eagerly  discuss  characters 
from  Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  Tolstoy  and 
Nietzsche.  Most  score  high  on  college  en- 
trance exams. 

"Our  education  is  painful,"  Mrs.  Collins 
said.  It's  not  easy  or  simple.  But  I  feel  all 
children  can  if  we  don't  teach  them  too 
thoroughly  that  they  can't.  We  always  use 
the  positive.  If  a  child  spells  "they"   "t-h-a- 
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y."  we  say.  'that's  good,  but  lets  look  at  it 
this  way.'  It's  a  soft  voice,  touching  the 
child,  helping  him  before  he's  in  trouble. 

Mrs.  Collins  believes  in  teaching  children 
self-reliance  and  a  "good,  classical  education 
filled  with  morality." 

She  also  believes  good  education  begins 
with  parents.  "Parents  have  to  get  a  good 
education."  she  said.  "But  most  of  the  time 
I'd  rather  they  leave  them  (the  children) 
alone.  I  tell  my  students  they're  bright  and 
the  parents  tell  them  they're  dumb.  I'd 
rather  they  leave  them  alone  and  trust  good 
teachers." 

Some  parents  have  criticized  Mrs.  Collins 
for  not  ti^aching  her  students  enough  black 
literature  in  the  classroom. 

"1  think  that's  very  biased."  she  said.  "A 
horse  can't  kick  and  pull  at  the  same  time.  I 
don't  worry  about  what  other  people  think. 
My  kids  know  about  the  stock  market,  CD's, 
capital  returns,  black  history,  Scandinavian 
history.  They  know  a  little  bit  about  every- 
thing. 

She's  reaching  the  children  at  Westside 
Prep.  Many  mornings  they're  at  the  school 
door  at  7:15  or  7:30  a.m..  she  said,  "and 
.school  doesn't  start  until  9  o'clock." 

Fame  sometimes  comes  between  Mrs.  Col- 
lins and  teaching.  After  appearing  on  the 
Phil  Donahue  show  two  months  ago.  she  re- 
ceived 40.000  letters.  "I  don't  answer  the 
phone  anymore.  I  do  not  see  visitors,"  she 
said.  "There  are  a  lot  of  pressures  on  me 
now.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  when  there's  not 
someone  from  the  press  visiting  the  school." 

Now  she  worries  about  not  having  the 
lime  to  accomplish  her  goals.  'I  have  some 
14-year-old  students  in  my  class  whose  read- 
ing ability  is  .slightly  t>etter  than  the  second 
grade. 

"But  I'll  do  it.  I  didn't  feel  sorry  for 
myself  back  when  I  worked  nights  to  start 
this  school,  and  I  won't  feel  sorry  for  myself 
now.  I  just  don't  believe  in  quitting."* 


DENY  BAIL  TO  DRUG  PUSHERS 

HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Florida,  Mr.  Shaw, 
in  the  latest  in  our  common  efforts  to 
help  stem  the  tide  of  illegal  narcotics 
smuggling  and  use  now  sweeping  our 
State  and  Nation. 

Our  bill  H.R.  4705,  will  provide  both 
the  American  public  and  our  law  en- 
forcement officials  with  long-needed 
reform  in  the  bail  procedures  which 
now  arc  a  laughing  stock  in  the  so- 
called  "drug  community." 

As  things  now  stand,  no  serious  drug 
dealer  is  really  worried  about  being  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  a  narcotics  of- 
fense, because  he  knows  that  he  can 
simply  post  bond— no  matter  how  high 
the  judge  attempts  to  set  it— and  walk 
away. 

When  a  dealer  who  has  a  weekly 
handle  of  thousands,  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  it  is 
common  in  Florida  for  these  people  to 
post  bond  in  cash  in  six  figures. 
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To  date,  there  is  nothing  the  public 
or  the  law  enforcement  community 
can  realistically  do  to  prevent  this,  if 
the  judge  does  not  recognize  the 
danger  to  the  community  these  drug 
criminals  repre.sent. 

This  far-sighted  legislation  would 
rectify  this  major  loophole  in  the  bail 
procedures  presently  operating  in  our 
courts  throughout  the  land.  The  bill 
will  require  the  courts  to  consider  the 
source  of  bail  money,  and.  in  particu- 
lar the  courts  would  be  required  to 
assess  the  danger  to  the  community 
these  drug  people  represent. 

If  we  are  ever  to  put  a  dent  in  the 
drug  traffic,  we  simply  must  .stop  the 
•revolving  door  "  now  operating  in  our 
courts  system.  Our  bill  today  will  be  a 
giant  step  toward  this  critical  goal, 
and  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  promptly 
join  in  asking  hearings  on  H.R.  4705, 
and  enactment  into  law  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation.* 


A  DECLARATION  OF  CONCERN 

HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  a 
number  of  us  in  the  House  are  today 
expressing  our  concern  over  the  con- 
tinued leftward  drift  of  our  neighbor, 
Mexico.  The  36  of  us  who  signed  this 
'Declaration  of  Concern"  feel  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  call  attention  to  this 
growing  closeness  of  Castro  and 
Mexico  on  the  eve  of  the  so-called 
CancOn  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Canciin,  Mexico,  on  October  22-23, 
hosted  by  Mexico,  and  designed  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  have  and  have- 
not  nations.  It  carries  the  official  title 
of  "International  Meeting  on  Coopera- 
tion and  Development." 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  in 
Mexico  has  not  improved  since  some 
30  Members  of  the  House  in  May  of 
1976  followed  by  76  Members  of  the 
House  in  August  of  1976  tried  to  direct 
the  attention  of  then  President  Ford 
to  the  deteriorating  .situation  to  the 
south  of  our  borders.  Since  that  time 
the  position  of  Mexico  has  become 
more  important  with  her  new  discover- 
ies of  oil.  The  "Declaration  of  Con- 
cern" together  with  the  names  of  the 
signers,  follow: 

A  Declaration  of  Concern  by  Members  of 
THE  U.S.  Congress 

On  May  5,  1976,  during  the  last  year  of 
the  term  of  Mexican  President  Luis  Eche- 
verrla.  thirty  Members  of  Congress  ex- 
pressed their  concern  to  President  Gerald 
Ford  about  the  ominous  events  taking  place 
in  Mexico.  Later  that  year,  on  August  10, 
1976,  seventy-six  Members  joined  in  an 
added  expression  of  concern. 

These  Members  of  Congress  received  a 
minimal  official  response,  and  much  unoffi- 
cial ridicule.  By  the  end  of  1976.  however, 
widespread  organized  land  seizures,  rum- 
blings of  guerrilla  and  terrorist  activity,  and 
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the  massive  devaluation  of  the  Mexican 
peso  had  revealed  that  Congre.ssional  con- 
cern was  far  from  misplaced. 

The  influence  of  Fidel  Castro  and  of  the 
large  number  of  foreign  Communists 
brought  into  the  Mexican  government  by 
President  Echeverrla  were  responsible  for 
the  deterioration  of  conditions  in  Mexico  in 
1976.  Today,  nearing  the  end  of  the  six-year 
term  of  President  Jose  LOpez  Portillo,  the 
political  heir  of  Echeverrla,  the  hand  of 
Castro  continues  to  be  felt  in  Lopez  Porlil- 
lo's  increasingly  anti-American  and  pro- 
Communist  foreign  policy,  as  the  following 
examples  demonstrate. 

As  President-elect,  Ronald  Reagan  made 
an  unprecedented  trip  to  Mexico  before  his 
inauguration,  in  order  to  establish  immedi- 
ate cordial  relations  with  the  President  of 
Mexico.  But  what  has  happened? 

Last  January,  the  Communist-led  guerril- 
las in  El  Salvador  launched  their  "final  of- 
fensive."  It  failed  dismally,  and  in  failing  it 
revealed  the  guerrillas'  lack  of  genuine  pop- 
ular support.  But  Mexico's  President  then 
joined  the  world-wide  Communist  propagan- 
da effort  to  demand  a  -political  solution  " 
which  would  give  the  guerrillas  what  they 
had  failed  to  take  by  force.  Why? 

In  February,  after  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  presented  documentary  proof 
of  the  pervasive  Cuban  involvement  in  this 
assault  on  El  Salvador,  President  I/ipez  Por- 
tillo came  to  the  defense  of  Castro  in  word 
and  deed,  both  supporting  his  transparent 
denials  and  pledging  more  of  Mexico's 
wealth  to  the  support  of  Ca.stro's  perennial- 
ly floundering  economy.  Why? 

This  pa.st  May,  President  L6pez  Portillo 
pledged  the  considerable  sum  of  $200  mil- 
lion from  the  Mexican  Treasury  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Marxist  government  of  Nicara- 
gua. This  government,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  Castro,  has  generated  an  economic 
mess  but  has  built  by  far  the  largest  army 
in  Central  America,  introducing  Soviet 
armor  to  the  mainland  of  the  Americas. 
Why  does  Mexico's  President  dedicate  his 
country  to  the  financial  support  of  this 
Soviet  military  outpost? 

In  August,  President  L6pez  Portillo  joined 
the  new  Socialist  government  of  Prance  in 
granting  official  recognition  to  the  Commu- 
nist-directed guerrillas  assaulting  El  Salva- 
dor. He  has  also  tolerated  the  use  of  Mexi- 
can territory  by  guerrillas  operating  against 
neighboring  Guatemala.  These  are  acts 
clearly  hostile  to  the  legitimate  govern- 
ments of  Mexico's  Central  American  neigh- 
bors. Yet  President  LOpez  Portillo  berates 
the  United  States  for  'interference"  while 
he  turns  a  permanently  blind  eye  to  Com- 
munist activity  directed  against  the  Central 
American  nations.  Why? 

Just  last  month,  Mexico's  President 
hosted  Erich  Honecker  of  East  Germany, 
one  of  Moscow's  more  slavish  puppets,  and 
joined  with  him  in  reciting  the  Soviet  prop- 
aganda line  on  the  neutron  bomb,  a  weapon 
which  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  guard 
against  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Soviet 
tanks  facing  Western  Europe.  Indeed.  Presi- 
dent L6pez  Portillo  has  strained  to  find  any 
imaginable  pretext  to  create  ties  between 
his  country  and  the  slave-state  carved  from 
the  body  of  Germany.  Why? 

Two  weeks  from  now,  twenty-two  heads  of 
state  will  attend  a  meeting  hosted  by  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Portillo  at  CancOn,  Mexico.  Ac- 
cording to  Newsweek  for  August  10th,  "the 
momentum  for  the  Canciin  conference 
began  to  build  early  last  year,  after  a  .  .  . 
commission  headed  by  (Willy)  Brandt  called 
for  a  massive  international  effort  to  close 
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the  gap  l)etween  the  have  and  have-not  na- 
tions." Newsweek  neglected  to  mention  that 
Herr  Brandt  has  been  a  recent  president  of 
the  Socialist  International. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to 
induce  the  United  States  to  provide  more 
billions  of  dollars  to  leftist  Third  World" 
governments  which  have  not  distinguished 
themselves  for  efficient  use  of  previous  do- 
nations. President  L6pez  Portillo  has  contin- 
ually tried  to  include  Castro  in  the  proceed- 
ings at  CancUn.  but  the  other  heads  of  state 
luiow  that  his  presence  would  doom  their 
own  efforts.  It  now  appears  that  Mexico's 
President  will  serve  as  Castro's  spokesman 
an  Cancun.  Why? 

Mexico  is  a  nation  with  a  proud  and  rich 
heritage.  We  are  neighbors,  and  we  intend 
to  be  good  neighbors.  We  l)elieve  that  l)oih 
the  Mexican  and  American  people  reject 
Communist  imperialism  in  the  Americas, 
and  it  is  a  disservice  to  all  of  the  Americas 
to  support  such  intrusJoiLs. 

Mickey  Edwards,  Bob  Daniel,  Jim  Jeffries, 
Phillip  M.  Crane,  Samuel  Stratton,  Dan 
Marriott,  Richard  Shelby.  Thomas  Kind- 
ness, John  Ashbrook,  George  Hansen. 
Eugene  Johnston.  Ron  Paul. 

Carroll  Campbell,  Mark  D.  Siljander, 
John  Napier,  John  J.  Duncan.  Larry  P. 
McDonald,  Gerry  Solomon,  Daniel  Crane, 
Dan  Daniel,  Floyd  Spence.  Thomas  Hart- 
nett,  Don  Young,  Billy  Evans. 

Buddy  Roemer.  Albert  Lee  Smith,  Jr., 
David  Drier.  John  Myers.  Denny  Smith, 
William  Carney,  Elwood  Hillis,  Gene 
Snyder,  Carlos  Moorhead,  Ron  Mottl.  Doug 
Barnard,  Jr.,  John  H.  Rousselot.* 


C.  CARLTON  HARTLEY 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, September  19,  I  received  the  sad 
news  that  my  longtime  friend,  Mr.  C. 
Carlton  Hartley,  had  passed  away  un- 
expectedly. Carlton  Hartley  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Ohio  Printing 
Corp.,  which  publishes  a  number  of 
newspapers  in  my  district,  including 
the  Madison  Press,  the  Plain  City  Ad- 
vocate, and  the  Mont  Sterling  Trib- 
une. More  than  that,  he  was  a  leader 
in  civic  affairs  who  believed  in  using 
his  newspapers  as  vehicles  for  commu- 
nity and  social  progress.  He  cared 
deeply  about  London,  Ohio,  and  the 
surrounding  area,  so  deeply  that  he 
donated  50  acres  of  land  for  the 
grounds  of  the  new  London  High 
School.  The  time,  energy,  and  effort 
he  spent  on  behalf  of  London  and 
Madison  County  have  been  of  inesti- 
mable value  and  will  long  be  remem- 
bered and  appreciated. 

I  first  came  to  know  Carlton  Hartley 
when  he  was  publisher  of  the  Hilltop 
Record  and  I  was  a  candidate  for  city 
attorney  in  Columbus  seeking  the 
Record's  endorsement.  The  endorse- 
ment was  made  after  a  lengthy  session 
of  penetrating  questions  and  observa- 
tions, and  a  lasting  friendship  was 
formed.  Over  the  years  I  grew  to  re- 
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Hartley's        journalism 
spanned   50   years.   His 
in  the  field  was  as  a  reporter 
I  he    Hilltop    Record,    a    weekly 
which  he  later  purchased 
ti^nsformed  into  a  popular  and 
daily.  After  graduating  from 
^tate  University  with  a  degree  in 
I,  he  bought  the  Greenfield 
a  small  town  weekly.  He  con- 
the  Times  into  a  daily  and  won 
and  new  readers  with  his  ag- 
coverage   of   community   af- 
is  string  of  journalism  success- 
unbroken  with  his  acqui- 
)f  the  Hilltop  Record,  his  estab- 
of    community    newspapers 
suburl)s  which  surround  the 
Columbus.  Ohio,  and  his  in- 
with   the  development   of 
i  lewspapers  in  central  Ohio, 
community   achievements  were 
numerous.  He  was  a  past  presi- 
the  Hilltop  Businessman's  As- 
past      president      of      the 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
l^ast    president    of    the    Hilltop 
He  also  served  &s  chairrtfan 
board  of  the  Hilltop  YMCA^for 
lieutenant  governor  of  the 
Ohio  Division  of  Kiwanis,   and 
of  the  London  Kiwanis  Club, 
a  past  president  of  the  Colum- 
Arts  Association  and  the 
jcague  of  Home  Dailies,  and  an 
member  of  Hoge  Memorial  Pres- 
Church      and      Glenwood 
Methodist  Church. 

Hartley  left  behind  a  legacy 

involvement    and    civic 

that  we  may  all  benefit  from. 

and  I  extend  our  condolences 

family  and  friends.* 
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NATION'S  AGRICULTURE 
POLICY 


Mr. 


WN.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday,  October  7,  1981 
BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  prepare  to  vote  on  the  farm  legisla- 
tion t  lat  will  determine  the  Nation's 
agricu  ture  policy  for  the  next  4  years, 
I  wou  d  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  vital  role  that  agriculture  plays 
in  the  economy  of  my  home  State  of 
Michii  ;an. 

Agriculture's  total  contribution  to 
Michigan's  economy  last  year  totaled 
jillion,  including  farm  gate  re- 
of  $3.3  billion.  Michigan's  esti- 
share  of  all  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
in  fiscal  year  1980  was  $742.5 
up  50  percent  from  its  1979 
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Agrifculture     employs     200,000     full 
time  !Jid  40,000  seasonal  workers  in 
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Michigan.  It  also  provides  employment 
for  another  quarter  of  a  million  per- 
sons in  related  industries. 

Michigan's  farmers  produce  a  total 
of  50  commercial  products.  Of  these, 
Michigan  is  the  No.  1  producer  in  the 
Nation  of  5  of  those  products;  blueber- 
ries, tart  cherries,  cucumbers  for  proc- 
essing, navy  beans,  and  Eastern  White 
Winter  wheat.  For  another  24  prod- 
ucts, Michigan  rates  fifth  or  higher  in 
the  Nation. 

Michigan's  Saginaw  Valley  area  is 
the  fourth  richest  agricultural  area  in 
the  world  in  terms  of  soil  and  climate 
characteristics.  A  major  feature  of  this 
area  is  its  proximity  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  which  contain  95  percent  of  the 
Nation's  surface  fresh  water  supply 
and  which  are  regarded  as  the  world's 
largest  renewable  agricultural  water 
source. 

Michigan  is  also  No.  1  in  the  Nation 
in  the  production  of  plantation  grown 
Christmas  trees.  Christmas  trees 
grown  in  Michigan  are  sold  as  far 
away  as  Arizona  and  Texas.  In  fact, 
this  year's  White  House  Christmas 
tree  will  be  a  50-foot  tall  white  spruce 
from  Michigan's  Hiawatha  National 
Forest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  I  have  cited 
demonstrate  that  Michigan's  agricul- 
ture has  been  very  viable  in  recent 
years.  It  is  important  to  me,  however, 
that  the  national  farm  policy  on 
which  we  will  vote  today  insures  that 
we  maintain  this  viability.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  recognize  the  key  role  of 
farm  price  supports,  as  envisioned  by 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  in 
H.R.  3603.  This  legislation  recognizes 
the  need  to  provide  farmers  with  a 
reasonable  assurance  that  they  will 
have  a  price  floor  which  will  provide 
them  with  an  ability  to  weather  the 
bad  years.  The  various  crop  supports 
in  this  legislation  do  not  guarantee  the 
farmer  a  profit  for  his  labors.  Rather, 
they  serve  to  tell  the  farmer  that  the 
Government  stands  behind  him  during 
the  bad  years  so  that  he  will  be  able  to 
produce  in  the  coming  years. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  Michigan 
know  that  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  within  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Michigan  State  University  is 
known  throughout  the  world  for  its 
excellent  personnel  and  work  prod- 
ucts. Today's  farm  legislation  provides 
continued  authorization  of  Federal 
support  for  agricultural  research  and 
extension  activities.  These  activities 
will  allow  us  to  develop  new  varieties 
of  seeds;  new  methods  for  planting 
and  harvesting;  and  new  methods  for 
improving  crop  yields.  It  also  supports 
the  development  of  methods  to  main- 
tain and  improve  the  health  of  farm 
animals  that  are  important  sources  of 
milk  and  meat.  This  legislation  will 
permit  the  vital  research  programs  un- 
derway at  the  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity College  of  Agriculture  and  else- 
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where  in  the  State  and  the  Nation  to 
continue. 

This  farm  legislation  also  continues 
the  many  lending  programs  offered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
These  progrsuns  help  farmers  who 
carmot  obtain  credit  elsewhere  to  ac- 
quire assistance  in  difficult  times,  such 
as  in  times  of  disaster.  These  programs 
also  give  rural  communities  access  to 
the  credit  needed  to  develop  necessary 
community  facilities  such  as  water  and 
sewer  systems.  I  might  add  that  it  is 
both  ironic  and  unfortunate  that  the 
interest  rates  on  these  loans  will  be 
raised  to  levels  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  the  self-pro- 
claimed enemy  of  high  interest  rates. 

Finally,  this  farm  legislation  reau- 
thorizes the  food  stamp  program.  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  economy  in  Michigan  is  in 
the  worst  shape  of  any  State  in  the 
Nation.  For  instance.  Michigan  has 
suffered  double-digit  unemployment 
rates  for  21  consecutive  months. 
Nearly  one  person  in  nine  in  my  home 
State  receives  food  stamps  at  a  month- 
ly value  level  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
The  alternative  to  maintaining  a  food 
stamp  program  in  a  State  like  Michi- 
gan is  the  absence  of  an  improved 
economy  is,  literally,  starvation.  I 
would,  in  addition,  point  out  that  this 
bill,  and  other  ongoing  efforts  in  Con- 
gress, is  aimed  at  eliminating  the 
abuses  that  have  been  present  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  I  support  these 
efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  looks  bright 
for  agriculture  in  my  home  State  of 
Michigan.  Some  experts  predict  that, 
given  its  soil  composition,  climate, 
water  resources,  access  to  technology, 
and  proximity  to  the  marketplace,  the 
Great  Lakes  area  could  become  the 
breadbasket  of  the  Nation  in  future 
years.  I  believe  that  the  farmers  of 
Michigan  are  uniquely  prepared  to 
face  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS-CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA, CONTINUED  VIOLA- 
TIONS OF  THE  HELSINKI 
FINAL  ACT 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, the  Czechoslovakian  courts  sen- 
tenced Rudolf  Battek,  the  leader  of 
the  Charter  77  opposition  movement, 
to  7  years  for  his  activities  on  behalf 
of  freedom  and  human  rights  in 
Czechoslovakia.  This  was  the  harshest 
sentence  yet  imposed  on  a  Czechoslo- 
vakian human  rights  activist.  The  se- 
verity of  the  sentence  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  was  to  serve  as  an  example  for 
individuals  and  groups  which  indulge 
in  "nonconformist  activity." 
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This  sentence  and  other  attacks  on 
human  rights  activists  is  in  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act, 
which  commits  Czechoslovakia  to  re- 
spect civil  and  political  rights. 

Rudolf  Battek.  who  has  been  one  of 
the  best  known  human  rights  spokes- 
men in  Eastern  Europe,  is  in  poor 
health,  and  his  sentencing  is  of  par- 
ticular concern  for  this  reason.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  a  recent  appeal 
from  Amnesty  International,  the 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Battek,  and  urge  you  to 
make  representation  to  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian Government. 

[Amnesty  International  appeal  fol- 
lows:] 

Amnesty  International 
czechoslovakia:  rudolf  battek 

The  trial  of  Rudolf  Battek  took  place  on 
July  27  and  28,  1981  before  Prague  Munici- 
pal Court.  Rudolf  Battek  had  been  held  in 
pre-trial  detention  for  thirteen  and  a  half 
months  on  charges  of  "subversion"  under 
both  sections  1  and  2  of  Article  98  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Penal  Code.  Section  2  of  this 
article  refers  to  subversion  "in  collusion 
with  a  foreign  power  or  foreign  agent"  and 
"on  a  large  scale".  He  was  also  charged  with 
"causing  bodily  harm'  under  section  1  of 
Article  221  of  the  penal  code.  This  charge 
relates  to  an  alleged  scuffle  with  a  police- 
man outside  the  police  station  on  the  day  of 
his  arrest.  June  14.  1980. 

The  Prague  Municipal  Court  sentenced 
Rudolf  Battek  to  seven  and  a  half  years'  im- 
prisonment, to  be  served  in  the  second 
stricter  prison  regime,  to  be  lollowed  by 
three  years'  protective  surveillance  (during 
which  time  Rudolf  Battek  would  have  to 
report  regularly  to  the  police).  Rudolf 
Battek  has  appealed  against  the  sentence. 

Amnesty  International  believes  that 
Rudolf  Battek,  a  sociologist  aged  57,  is  a 
prisoner  of  conscience,  imprisoned  because 
of  his  political  beliefs.  He  has  a  long  history 
of  harassment  and  imprisonment  since  1979. 
In  January  1977  he  signed  the  manifesto  of 
the  unofficial  Czechoslovak  Human  Rights 
Movement,  Charter  77.  and  became  one  of 
its  most  active  members.  In  1978  he  joined 
VONS  (Committee  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Unjustly  Persecuted).  At  the  time  of  his 
arrest  in  June  1980  he  was  one  of  the 
spokesmen  for  Charter  77. 

Amnesty  International  is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  health  of  Rudolf  Battek 
who  suffers  from  a  serious  asthmatic  condi- 
tion. It  is  believed  that  a  lengthy  term  of 
imprisonment  would  seriously  aggravate  his 
condition,  possibly  endangering  his  life.» 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
SALVADOR 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  the  New  York  Times  carried 
two  excellent  articles  on  the  twin 
crises  facing  us  in  Central  America:  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala.  Mr.  Robert 
White,  former  U.S.  Ambassador,  wrote 
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very  eloquently  about  the  serious 
errors  in  U.S.  policy  toward  El  Salva- 
dor and  the  need  now  to  refocus  our 
policy.  His  concluding  paragraph  is  a 
good  position  to  start  from: 

While  there  is  still  time,  the  United 
States  should  adopt  the  position  that 
the  only  unacceptable  outcome  in  El 
Salvador  would  be  military  victory  for 
the  insurgents.  A  negotiated  solution 
to  the  conflict  is  the  one  certain  way 
to  prevent  that  military  victory. 

Flora  Lewis,  the  veteran  New  York 
Times  reporter,  has  been  in  Guatema- 
la and  sums  up  very  well  the  intransi- 
gence of  the  present  regime  tven  in 
face  of  a  U.S.  administration  which 
would  like  to  help  it.  Her  concluding 
paragraph  also  bears  repeating: 

'Seeds  of  the  whirlwind  are  being  sown. 
The  best  course  for  America  to  avoid  reap- 
ing them  would  be  to  disassociate  the  U.S. 
as  much  as  possible  from  this  regime,  per- 
suade friends  like  Israel  and  Taiwan  that 
they  have  little  to  gain  from  collaboration, 
and  make  clear  we  don't  share  Guatemala's 
outlook.  We  can't  do  anything  to  improve  it. 
but  it's  a  tar  brush  we  don't  need. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  2,  19811 

The  U.S.  and  Salvador 

(By  Robert  E.  White) 

Washington.— The  Senate  was  at  its  best 
when  on  Sept.  24  it  refused  to  drop  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Christopher  J. 
Dodd.  Connecticut  Democrat,  requiring 
President  Reagan,  in  advance  of  any  further 
United  States  assistance,  to  certify  twice  a 
year  that  El  Salvador  is  working  to  put  an 
end  to  the  "indiscriminate  torture  and 
murder  practiced  by  its  armed  forces.  This 
amendment  points  the  way  toward  a 
common-sense  resolution  of  the  Savadoran 
crisis. 

Administration  policies  have  completely 
undermined  El  Salvador's  civilian  leader- 
ship. President  Jos6  Napoledn  Duarte 
stands  for  reform,  for  negotiation,  and  for 
an  end  to  the  savagery  of  the  armed  forces. 
But  the  Administration's  policy  of  rejecting 
negotiation  has  grfven  final  authority  to  the 
hardline  military  of  El  Salvador.  Moderate 
civilian  leaders  in  Central  America  fear  that 
the  Administration's  insistence  on  military 
defeat  of  the  Savadoran  insurgents  could 
engulf  the  entire  region  in  fratricidal  war. 

These  fears  have  a  solid  base.  The  Hondu- 
ran  Army  already  cooperates  with  its  Salva- 
doran  counterpart  in  anti-insurgent  oper- 
ations. The  Salvadoran  military  regularly 
violates  Honduran  territory  and  airspace  in 
carrying  out  search-and-destroy  missions. 
Now  the  Reagan  Administration  has  ap- 
proved the  Pentagon  plan  known  as  Oper- 
ation Falcon's  Eye.  which  will  send  180 
United  States  officers  and  troops  to  Hondu- 
ras for  joint  military  exercises  early  this 
month. 

The  Pentagon's  success  in  gaining  approv- 
al for  these  exercises  implies  that  the  Ad- 
ministration is  ready  to  give  the  go-ahead  to 
the  revival  of  a  new  version  of  the  notorious 
Central  American  Defense  Council,  which 
traditionally  has  run  the  exercises.  The 
United  States  Southern  Command,  in 
I>anama.  is  the  founder  and  overload  of  the 
council,  whose  mandate  is  to  create  a  re- 
gional military  strategy  and  a  common  in- 
telligence service  to  counter  'subversive 
Communist  agents"  who  infiltrate  Central 
America. 
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For  a  few  flickering  moments  in  the  last 
days  of  the  Carter  Administration,  there 
was  some  reason  to  hope  that  El  Salvador 
might  be  saved  from  further  bloodshed.  An 
honest  beginning  on  agrarian  reform  had 
been  made.  The  Salvadoran  Government 
publicly  pleaded  with  the  Revolutionary 
Democratic  Front  to  come  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table.  Pressure  from  the  United  States 
combined  with  threats  by  the  Christian 
Democrats  to  bolt  the  Government  unless 
human  rights  abuses  were  curbed  resulted 
in  small  but  real  progress.  The  military  pub- 
lished a  code  of  conduct  and  transferred 
many  hardline  military  officers  out  of  posi- 
tions of  power.  In  January,  the  guerrilla 
forces'  highly  touted  "final  offensive" 
failed.  The  Salvadoran  Government  began 
plans  to  complete  the  second  and  third 
phases  of  the  agrarian  reform.  The  Front 
began  to  talk  seriously  of  entering  the  nego- 
tiations. But  within  a  few  weeks.  Reagan 
Administration  policy  undercut  the  Govern- 
ment's revolutionary  program.  Agrarian 
reform  was  slowed  and  the  vital  second 
stage  of  the  reform,  which  decreed  the  re- 
distribution of  the  rich  coffee  lands,  was 
canceled. 

The  Administration's  insistence  on  a  mili- 
tary solution  prevented  the  Christian 
Democrats  from  fulfilling  its  pledge  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  left.  Thus,  the  Christian 
Democrats,  who  have  much  more  in 
common  with  the  moderate  wing  of  the 
Democrats,  who  have  much  more  in 
common  with  the  moderate  wing  of  the 
Democratic  Revolutionary  Front  than  they 
do  with  the  oligarchy,  were  demoted  to  a 
subordinate  role. 

The  Reagan  policy  has  diminished  to  the 
vanishing  point  the  influence  of  Mr.  Duarte 
and  the  Christian  Democrats,  returned  the 
oligarchy  to  its  formerly  dominant  position, 
and  associated  the  good  name  of  the  United 
States  with  death  squads  and  the  massacre 
of  Salvadoran  youth. 

The  Administration  condemns  as 
"straight  terrorism"  the  dynamiting  of 
power  lines  by  insurgents,  and  remains 
silent  while  Salvadoran  forces  routinely 
practice  torture  and  assassination. 

United  States  policy  in  Central  America 
has  created  a  serious  rift  with  our  allies.  Re- 
cently. Prance  and  Mexico  correctly  recog- 
nized the  revolutionary  movement  as  a  "rep- 
resenUtive  political  force "  that  must  be 
dealt  with  if  a  lasting  peace  is  to  be  at- 
tained. This  deft  diplomatic  initiative  calls 
for  the  restructuring  of  the  armed  forces 
before  the  holding  of  elections.  There  exists 
adequate  common  ground  here  for  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  multinational  diplomatic 
effort  to  bring  peace  and  reconciliation  to 
the  Salvadoran  family. 

While  there  is  still  time,  the  United  States 
should  adopt  the  position  that  the  only  un- 
acceptable outcome  in  El  Salvador  would  be 
military  victory  for  the  insurgents.  A  negoti- 
ated solution  to  the  conflict  is  the  one  cer- 
tain way  to  prevent  that  military  victory. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  2.  19811 

DESPAIR  IN  Guatemala 

(By  Flora  Lewis) 

Guatemala.— Nobody  seems  excited. 
Nobody  sounds  emotional.  There  i;  an  eerie 
quiet  in  Guatemala. 

Day  after  day  the  newspapers  print  items 
like  one  the  day  I  came;  "Unknowns  killed 
31  peasants  in  Rabinal. '"  a  small  county. 
"Unknowns'"  has  become  a  code  for  armed 
men  on  the  Government  side.  The  item  also 
said  that  "none  of  the  victims  has  been 
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Jafne   Rabanales  Reyes,   the   army 

.  said  correctly  that  there  was  no 

jratemala.    ■But   I   feel   a  crisis 

said. 

practically   everyone.    A   smiling 

said.  ■Either  there  will  be  an  ar- 

after  elections  or  things  will  get 

don't  know  what  we  want. "  A  vet- 

Weslern  diplomat  shrugged  and  said. 

ess.  that's  all."  And  a  responsible 

official  said   with   tight   lips,    'I 

embarrassed  about  things  I  can't 

g  about." 

cynjcal  atmosphere  seems  worse  than 

of  conflict,  but  it  is  bound  to 

aflatne  one  day.  People  are  killed  by 

hundreds  each  weeif   sometimes  decapi- 

'    really    knows    how    many. 

nobody  knows  why. 

teachers,    moderate    politicians 

beconfing  in  short  supply.  Those  who 

in  a  numb,  almost  thoughtless 

Offi(}ials  boast  chillingly  that  there  are 

prisoners    in    Guatemala.    It 

be   too   true.   When   there   is   an 

■lal,  people  are  sure  it's  a  common 

liecause  politicos  are  simply  'disap- 

wlthout  further  ado. 

a  sinister  war  going  on  between 

)looded  groups  seeking  to  domi- 

There  are  no  white  hats.  The 

of  people  are  caught  between. 

■  turn  to  one  side  for  protection. 

they  are  marking  themselves  as 

the  other.  Nonetheless  the  leftist 

seem  to  be  expanding,  if  only  be- 

lack  the  capacity  to  kill  as  many 

as  the  official  forces,  and  they 

?  on  soldiers.  So  they  offend  ordi- 

e  less. 

Gclvemment  forces,  often  unable  to 

directly    against    the   hit-and-run 

take  out  their  fury  on  the  villag- 

bAiind.  It  isn't  hard  to  pick  up  first- 

stojes,  but  the  sense  of  outrage  is 

Romeo  Lucas  Garcia  refused  to 
a  recent  U.S.  Congressional  dele- 
publicly  denounced  its  members 
Comnjunists "  when  they  left.  It  is  hard 
room  for  anyone  to  the  right  of 
Lucas,  but  it  does  exist  in  Guate- 


comes  from  landowners  and  busi- 

ho  are  nevertheless  disgusted  by 

raise  in  the  very  low  minimum 

his  token  land  reform.    They  are 

E  eople."  said  an  American  official. 

ght  they  could  make  use  of  Adolf 

preserve  their  interests." 

iiain    candidate    for    the   election 

is  Mario  Sandoval  Alarc6n.  who 

hat  with  power  he  will  kill  not 

but  thousands  of  ■■Communists"  a 

put  an   end   to  the   20-year-old 

( ampaign.  Mr.  Sandoval  goes  often 

..  and  then  claims  he  was  received 

Secretary  of  State  and  people  close 

Reagan, 
dcjesn't  check  out  at  the  State  De- 
But    no    matter,    it    impresses 
?.  Actually.  U.S.-Guatemalan  re- 
very  cold,  but  both  sides  make  a 
prftense  of  getting  on  nicely.  The 
ion  theory  that  tough  regimes 
mpre  amenable  if  they  aren't  pres- 
loud— as  with  South  Africa— has 
here. 

C.I. A.    chief    Vernon    Walters 
ecently  to  say  Washington  would 
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like  to  help  against  the  real  Communist  in- 
surgents but  that  Guatemala  must  help 
Washington  with  Congress  and  public  opin- 
ion by  showing  some  willingness  to  modera- 
tion. He  was  angrily  rebuffed. 

The  establishment  here  hated  President 
Carter  without  reserve.  But  it  is  no  more 
prepared  to  indulge  the  Reagan  Admini.stra- 
tion  unless  it  is  backed  without  question. 

Nonetheless,  the  U.S.  silence  and  a  fair 
amount  of  American-supplied  military 
equipment— trucks  and  jeeps— are  seen  by 
others  here  and  by  most  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  a  sign  of  support  for  the  regime. 
Inevitably,  the  U.S.  is  coming  to  appear  as 
an  accomplice. 

What  can  we  do?  At  the  moment,  the 
answer  must  be  that  there  is  nothing  posi- 
tive. Guatemala  has  substantial  resources 
for  its  widely  spread  seven  million  people.  It 
has  oil.  The  leaders  seem  prepared  to  with- 
draw into  a  kind  of  Portress  Guatemala,  and 
they  have  established  links  outside  the  U.S. 
to  maintain  it. 

There  are  close  ties  with  Argentina  and 
Chile.  Israel  has  traditionally  supplied 
arms,  and  now  South  Africa  is  helping  build 
a  weapons  factory.  Taiwan  has  the  second- 
largest  diplomatic  mission  and  provides 
technical  aid. 

Seeds  of  the  whirlwind  are  being  sown. 
The  best  course  for  America  to  avoid  reap- 
ing them  would  be  to  disassociate  the  U.S. 
as  much  as  possible  from  this  regime,  per- 
suade friends  like  Israel  and  Taiwan  that 
they  have  little  to  gain  from  collaboration, 
and  make  clear  we  don't  share  Guatemala's 
outlook.  We  can't  do  anything  to  improve  it. 
but  it's  a  tar  brush  we  don't  need.* 


STUDY  OF  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
ALIMONY  AND  CHILD  SUPPORT 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7.  1981 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  un- 
dertake a  study  of  the  appropriate 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
establishment  and  enforcement  of  ali- 
mony, child  support,  and  property  set- 
tlement payments. 

In  the  late  1970's.  the  number  of  di- 
vorces in  the  United  States  reached 
one-half  the  number  of  marriages. 
From  1960  to  1974,  the  percentage  of 
illegitimate  births  increased  from  5.3 
to  13.2  percent.  By  1975,  11.2  million 
children,  or  17  percent  of  all  youths 
under  18  were  living  in  single-parent 
households.  Today,  single-parent 
households  are  the  fastest-growing 
family  group. 

The  skyrocketing  divorce  and  illegit- 
imacy rates  has  meant  extreme  finan- 
cial difficulty  or  poverty  for  both 
single  parents  and  their  dependent 
children,  as  well  as  older  women  left 
without  financial  support  after  many 
years  as  homemakers.  Divorced 
women  in  their  middle  years  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  homemaking 
often  lack  the  experience  and  skills 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  job 
market.  Divorce  leaves  these  women. 
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often  referred  to  as  displaced  home- 
makers,  with  no  source  of  support. 
Many  of  these  women  are  ineligible 
for  unemployment  compensation  be- 
cause they  have  been  engaged  in 
unpaid  labor;  are  ineligible  for  social 
security  either  because  they  are  too 
young  or  are  divorced  from  the  family 
wage  earner.  Spousal  support  is  essen- 
tial to  meet  the  economic  needs  of 
these  women.  Single  mothers  of  young 
children  often  face  the  same  problems, 
along  with  the  unavailability  of  low- 
cost  child  care.  This  often  makes  em- 
ployment impossible  even  for  those 
who  could  find  jobs. 

The  need  for  spousal  support  in 
these  cases  is  compelling.  Yet,  only 
one-quarter  of  the  families  in  need  of 
child  support  receive  it  from  the 
absent  parent.  The  poverty  rate  for 
single-parent  families  is  more  than 
three  times  that  for  other  persons. 
When  the  absent  parent  fails  to  pay 
child  support,  taxpayers  become  re- 
sponsible for  their  support.  Each  year, 
taxpayers  maintain  children  whose 
parents,  almost  always  fathers,  have 
left  because  of  divorce,  separation,  or 
desertion,  and  have  neglected  to  pro- 
vide child  support  payments.  More 
than  80  percent  of  families  receiving 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren (AFDC)  have  a  living  parent 
absent  from  the  home. 

The  enforcement  of  duties  of  sup- 
port has  become  a  national  problem  in 
a  mobile  society  where  interstate 
travel  results  in  widespread  evasion  of 
support  obligations. 

FEDERAL  CHILJ)  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 
PROGRAM 

In  1975,  Congress  enacted  title  IV-D 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish 
a  program  of  child  support  enforce- 
ment. IV-D  was  devised  to  reduce  the 
number  of  children  receiving  AFDC 
payments  by  insuring  that  absent  par- 
ents who  neglect  to  provide  sufficient 
child  support  and  are  capable  of  so 
doing,  will  be  located  with  greater  fre- 
quency, brought  to  court,  and  ordered 
to  provide  assistance  to  their  children. 
Federal  law  requires  each  State  to  es- 
tablish a  child  support  enforcement 
program.  The  State  IV-D  agency  is  re- 
sponsible for  locating  absent  parents, 
establishing  paternity,  establishing 
child  support  obligations,  and  collect- 
ing and  monitoring  child  support  pay- 
ments. Applicants  for  AFDC  must 
assign  their  support  rights  to  the 
State  in  order  to  receive  AFDC  pay- 
ments. Each  applicant  must  also  coop- 
erate with  the  State  to  establish  pater- 
nity and  secure  child  support.  Support 
payments  made  on  behalf  of  AFDC 
children  are  paid  to  the  State  and  are 
used  to  reimburse  welfare  costs.  The 
program  also  provides  services  to  non- 
AFDC  families  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
States  may  charge  a  fee  not  exceeding 
$20  and  collect  excess  costs  from  the 
child  support  collected.  The  act  pro- 
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vides  for  75  percent  Federal  financial 
participation  in  the  administrative 
costs  incurred  by  the  State  in  provid- 
ing support  enforcement  services. 

Unfortunately,  the  success  of  the 
program  varies  widely  from  State  to 
State.  Sixteen  States  collect  less  than 
what  they  spend  to  make  their  collec- 
tions. Also,  according  to  HHS's  fifth 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  child 
support  enforcement,  some  States'  IV- 
D  programs'  enforcement  efforts  »«re 
hampered  by  difficult  relationships 
with  courts,  lack  of  available  legal 
staff,  or  insufficient  State  agency  con- 
trol over  the  enforcement  function.  In 
some  States,  the  quality  of  support  en- 
forcement varies  from  county  to 
county.  An  insufficient  legal  base  also 
was  found  to  hamper  enforcement  and 
collection  activities  in  many  States. 
Lack  of  statutory  support  in  such 
areas  as  wage  assignment,  garnish- 
ment, blood  tests,  long  arm  statutes, 
and  income  tax  offset  were  reported. 
Statutes  of  limitation  also  prevented 
some  States  from  establishing  paterni- 
ty and  support  orders. 

ENFORCEMENT  PROBLEMS:  AFDC  VERUS  NON-AFDC 

In  addition  to  these  internal  pro- 
gram problems,  a  15-percent  incentive 
payment  is  paid  to  States  to  enforce 
and  collect  child  support  for  AFDC 
families  within  the  State  and  on 
behalf  of  other  States,  while  there  are 
no  incentive  payments  made  to  the 
States  to  encourage  the  enforcement 
and  collection  of  child  support  on 
behalf  of  non-AFDC  families.  As  a 
result,  although  more  total  dollars 
were  collected  on  behalf  of  non-AFDC 
families  in  fiscal  year  1980— almost 
$874.5  million  as  compared  to  $603 
million  on  behalf  of  AFDC  families— 
the  actual  number  of  non-AFDC  fami- 
lies aided  was  abysmally  low.  The  total 
child  support  enforcement  caseload  of 
AFDC  families  averaged  4.582,751  per 
quarter  in  fiscal  year  1980,  while  the 
CSE  caseload  of  non-AFDC  families 
averaged  a  mere  843,037  per  quarter. 
This  is  because  States  have  no  imme- 
diate fiscal  incentive  to  push  collec- 
tions for  non-AFDC  families,  since 
they  receive  only  reimbursement  for 
their  costs.  Moreover,  last  year,  six 
States  (Michigan,  Permsylvania,  Cali- 
fornia, New  York,  Oregon,  and  New 
Jersey)  made  85  percent  of  all  non- 
AFDC  collections,  which  means  that 
all  other  jurisdictions  combined  col- 
lected only  15  percent  of  the  total. 

It  is  imperative  that  more  be  done  to 
insure  that  cases  of  non-AFDC  fami- 
lies be  diligently  pursued  so  that  fami- 
lies can  avoid  the  economic  hardship 
which  often  befalls  them  when  the 
supporting  parent  neglects  financial 
responsibilities.  Enforcing  support  ob- 
ligations is  after  the  only  way  to  meet 
the  economic  need  such  families  face, 
as  both  older  women  and  single  moth- 
ers of  young  children  seeking  entry  or 
re-entry  into  the  job  market  face  over- 
whelming obstacles. 
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URESA 

Not  only  is  title  IV-D  ineffective  in 
aiding  non-AFDC  families,  the  pro- 
gram in  no  way  aids  the  enforcement 
of  alimony  or  property  settlement  ob- 
ligations. Moreover,  the  operation  of 
the  IV-D  program  has  sometimes 
interfered  with  non-AFDC  persons' 
use  of  the  Uniform  Reciprocal  En- 
forcement of  Support  Act  (URESA). 
used  to  enforce  child  support,  alimo- 
ny, and  property  settlement  obliga- 
tions. 

In  1950,  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
adopted  URESA,  reciprocal  legislation 
aimed  at  improving  and  extending  the 
enforcement  of  support  duties  inter- 
state. By  1955,  URESA  had  been 
adopted  in  all  of  the  States.  It  allows 
any  person  owed  a  support  duty  to  file 
a  petition  in  the  home  State  and  re- 
ceive a  hearing  in  the  State  where  the 
obligor  resides.  This  procedure  pro- 
vides for  enforcement  or  modification 
of  an  existing  support  order  as  well  as 
initial  determination  of  a  support 
duty. 

URESA  and  the  IV-D  program 
interact  in  a  manner  which  can  nega- 
tively affect  URESA  petitioners.  The 
IV-D  agency  may  be  integrated  with 
the  URESA  agency.  Also,  URESA  pro- 
cedures may  be  used  by  a  State's  IV-D 
agency  to  enforce  court  orders.  Be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  makes 
payments  to  States  for  expenditures 
related  to  IV-D  applications  and  in- 
centive payments  to  make  IV-D  collec- 
tions. States  have  a  financial  advan- 
tage in  pursuing  IV-D  cases.  This 
action  could  delay  adjudication  of  a 
pure  URESA  case,  where  the  State 
processes  the  application  at  its  own  ex- 
pense or  for  a  minimal  fee  and  re- 
ceives no  portion  of  the  recovery.  Also, 
in  States  where  the  URESA  office  also 
serves  as  the  agency  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  IV-D  program,  a 
nonwelfare  mother's  URESA  petition 
may  be  processed  more  slowly  than 
that  of  an  APDC  mother,  since  the 
State  has  a  special  interest  in  reim- 
bursement for  welfare  moneys  paid. 

URESA  is  the  major  focus  of  inter- 
state enforcement.  Yet,  in  addition  to 
enforcement  problems  related  to 
URESA's  interaction  with  the  IV-D 
program,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
problems  which  hamper  its  effective- 
ness. URESA  is  not.  in  reality  uniform 
among  all  States.  States  have  adopted 
various  amendments  to  URESA  or 
dropped  whole  sections  from  the  origi- 
nal version.  Therefore,  before  filing  a 
URESA  petition,  one  must  assess  the 
responding  State's  laws.  In  many 
cases,  differences  in  the  laws  of  indi- 
vidual States  prevent  prosecution.  For 
instance,  while  the  initiating  State 
may  allow  suits  for  arrearages,  the  re- 
sponding State  may  not  have  a  provi- 
sion for  collecting  arrearages.  In  that 
case,  an  action  to  collect  arrearages 
would  be  blocked.  As  an  example,  the 
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District  of  Columbia  URESA  has  re- 
mained virtually  the  same  as  the  1952 
act  despite  several  amendments  made 
to  the  model  act  by  the  Commission- 
ers on  Uniform  State  Laws  in  1958  and 
1968.  Among  the  changes  made  was  an 
amendment  permitting  recovery  of  ar- 
rearages. The  most  important  amend- 
ment may  have  been  the  addition  of  a 
registration  system  permitting  the  re- 
sponding State  to  treat  the  foreign 
support  petition  as  if  it  were  issued  in 
the  responding  State.  These  omissions 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  URESA 
are  gaps  that  undermine  the  act's  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  means  for  the  inter- 
state enforcement  of  support  awards. 

For  other  reasons,  URESA  is  not  the 
answer  to  interstate  enforcement  of 
support  obligations.  Prosecutorial  in- 
difference in  the  responding  State 
may  result  in  undue  delay.  Even  after 
the  hearing  is  scheduled,  a  prosecutor 
may  not  adequately  represent  the 
absent  petitioner.  even  though 
URESA  provides  that  the  prosecuting 
attorney  shall  prosecute  the  case  dili- 
gently. 

PURPOSE  OF  STUDY 

Payment  rates  of  child  support,  ali- 
mony, and  property  settlements  are 
scandalously  low,  especially  when  the 
former  spouse  is  out  of  State  as  inter- 
state enforcement  of  support  obliga- 
tions depends  both  upon  reciprocity 
between  States  and  the  compatibility 
of  State  laws. 

The  Federal  IV-D  program  deals 
solely  with  child  support  enforcement 
and  not  at  all  with  alimony  or  proper- 
ty settlement.  Incentive  payments 
paid  to  States  to  encourage  the  en- 
forcement of  support  obligations  on 
behalf  of  AFDC  families  leaves  the 
needs  of  non-AFDC  families  in  second 
place  at  best— both  within  the  IV-D 
program  and  under  URESA  m  those 
States  where  the  IV-D  and  URESA 
programs  are  joined. 

URESA,  which  can  be  used  to  en- 
force child  support,  alimony,  and 
property  settlement  rights  is  indeed 
not  uniform  among  the  States,  ham- 
pering enforcement  of  these  rights. 

This  bill  calls  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  conduct  a  thorough  study  of 
the  appropriate  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  establishment  and 
enforcement  of  obligations  of  child 
support,  alimony,  and  property  settle- 
ment, with  consideration  of  problems 
that  hamper  enforcement,  as  well  as 
actions  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  take  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion. A  solution  to  these  problems  is 
crucial  for  the  children  and  women 
who  have  no  other  means  of  support.* 
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IN  HCtNOR 


OF  PHILIP  MAZZEI 
DAY 


HOIN.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THi  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  F]  SH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commemorate  a  great  American  pa- 
triot. Mi.  Philip  Mazzei.  The  versatile, 
gifted  Ihilip  Mazzei— surgeon,  mer- 
chant, horticulturist,  philosopher,  dip- 
lomat, apd  author— was  an  important 
participant  in  the  panorama  of  18th 
century  history  both  in  America  and 
in  Europe. 

His  irfluence  was  felt  on  many 
levels.  It  was  Mazzei  who  exhorted  the 
colonists  to  sever  their  ties  with  Eng- 
land; it  '  I'as  his  translation  of  Thomas 
Jefferson's  controversial  letter  in 
which  Jiffferson  bitterly  attacked  the 
Federal!  ;ts— that  caused  an  interna- 
tional scandal;  and  it  was  Mazzei  who 
reporte^to  the  Polish  King  on  the 
French  devolution. 

Mazzei  was  bom  on  December  25. 
1730,  in  a  small  village  near  Florence. 
Italy,  ard  was  educated  as  a  surgeon. 
He  set  iail  for  Virginia  in  1773  with 
plans  to  live  as  a  gentleman  farmer. 
He  settled  on  land  in  Charlottesville 
adjoinin  5  that  of  Jefferson,  but  farm- 
ing was  soon  put  aside  as  he  became 
caught  I  p  in  the  growing  political  ten- 
sions of  his  adopted  country.  He  lost 
little  time  joining  with  the  forces  ad- 
vocating independence  and  was  instru- 
mental i  1  America's  fight  for  her  inde- 
pendenc;.  He  perceptively  called  for 
"one  and  the  same  constitution  for  all 
the  united  Colonies."  His  expression 
of  these  ideas  early  on  linked  him  to 
the  grou  p  of  Virginia  statesmen  whose 
ideas  on  the  theory  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment were  incorporated  into  the 
major  political  writings  of  the  period. 
Mr.  Spei  ,ker,  I  would  like  to  honor  this 
great  p  itriot  on  October  6.  Philip 
Mazzie  cay.« 
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SOVIET  IMPERIALISM  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THt  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 


W<  dnesday,  October  7,  1981 

RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
l)ring  to  the  attention  of  my 
a  very  informative  article 
$oviet  occupation  of  Afghani- 
the  Association  for  Informa- 
Documentation  of  Afghani- 
article  appeared  on  the  edi- 
of  the  September  16.  1981, 
Journal, 
to   this   article   entitled, 
and  the  Afghan  Economy." 
have  colonized  Afghani- 
forced   the   Afghan   people 
bondage.   The   article 
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documents  that  while  the  Soviets  are 
using  the  Afghan  countryside  as  a  lab- 
oratory for  its  latest  weapons,  they  are 
also  shipping  the  natural  resources  of 
this  country  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Such  resources  as  gas.  petroleum,  iron, 
uranium,  chrome,  and  foodstuffs  such 
as  fruits  and  vegetables  are  being 
taken  into  the  Soviet  Union  and  given 
over  to  the  industry  and  population  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  With  incredible  brass,  the 
Soviets  claim  that  these  materials  are 
in  reality  payment  for  providing  the 
Afghan  people  with  protection  from 
foreign  imperialists.  This  statement 
lacks  all  sense.  Yet  this  is  the  type  of 
information  the  Soviets  are  using  to 
justify  their  unlawful  occupation  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  Third  World  and  nations  which 
decry  imperialists  should  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  Soviet  foray  into  Afghani- 
stan. The  occupation  of  Afghanistan, 
its  loss  of  sovereignty,  and  its  coloniza- 
tion by  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the  reality  of 
Soviet  communism. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Sept.  16. 

19811 

Russia  ani  the  ArtsHAN  Economy  ' 

The  disastrous  impact  made  by  the  Soviet 
presence  on  the  economy  of  Afghanistan 
lends  an  ambiguous  flavor  to  some  of  the 
Kremlin's  latest  declarations  on  the  situa- 
tion. 

For  example,  in  its  response  to  the  hold- 
ing of  a  Peoples'  Tribunal  on  Afghanistan  in 
Stockholm  in  May  1981  (document  submit- 
ted by  an  embassy  of  the  USSR  in  Western 
Europe  to  the  tribunal),  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment pointed  out  that  before  the  April  1978 
"revolution,"  the  country  stagnated  in  con- 
ditions of  serious  under-development:  "One 
of  the  poorest  and  least  developed  states  in 
the  world.  In  1977  per  capita  income  was 
only  $162.  .  .  .  86%  of  the  population  was 
rural.  .  .  .  Despite  favorable  conditions  for 
the  develoment  of  agriculture,  stockbreed- 
ing  and  mining  industries  in  Afghanistan, 
the  greater  part  of  its  needs  in  foodstuffs 
and  consumer  goods  had  to  be  import- 
ed. .  .  ." 

By  first  putting  the  whole  debate  on  the 
Soviet  presence  in  Afghanistan  on  an  eco- 
nomic plane,  the  USSR  would  like  to  justify 
its  intervention  there.  Indefensible  in  terms 
of  international  law.  highly  objectionable  in 
terms  of  human  suffering,  the  Soviet  inva 
sion  could  somehow  find  a  sort  of  post  facto 
legitimacy  in  terms  of  future  economic  ben- 
efits to  be  bestowed  on  the  occupied  land. 

A  diplomat  from  the  Afghan  Democratic 
Republic's  embassy  in  Paris  apparently 
agreed  with  the  Soviet  point  of  view  in  a 
press  conference  held  on  June  30.  1981:  "We 
should  like  to  emphasize,  as  the  leaders  of 
our  country  have  often  declared,  that  our 
recent  economic  progress  has  been  due  to 
the  brotherly  and  disinterested  help  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  is  now  the  determining 
factor  in  the  economic  development  of  our 
country. "  Sadly  enough,  the  reality  of  the 
economic  situation  is  a  bit  more  complicated 
than  that. 
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'The  following  article  was  prepared  by  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Information  and  Documentation  of  Af- 
ghanistan. The  association  is  a  news  service  recent- 
ly established  by  Afghan  exiles,  with  offices  in 
Paris  and  Peshawar.  Pakistan. 
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To  begin  with,  any  analysis  of  pre-occupa- 
tion  Afghan  economic  life  demands  some- 
what more  sophistication.  Actually,  as  a  tra- 
ditional agrarian  and  pastoral  society,  rural 
Afghanistan  had  worked  out  a  balanced  way 
of  life  in  a  specific  geographical  environ- 
ment (arid  and  mountainous)  many  centur- 
ies ago. 

SEVERE  INFANT  MORTAUTY 

Hierarchically  organized,  Afghan  peasants 
maintained  an  extensive  and  delicate  net- 
work of  irrigation  canals  which  enabled 
them  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  food:  The 
staple  crop  was  wheat,  while  extensive 
sheep-herding  allowed  maximum  exploita- 
tion of  the  semi-desert  steppes.  Infant  mor- 
tality was  assuredly  severe,  but  this  checked 
population  growth  and  limited  pressure  on 
available  irrigated  land.  Traditional  Afghan- 
istan consequently  avoided  ovepopulation 
and  was  free  of  famines  and  of  the  sort  of 
abject  misery  of  the  Indian  kind— the  disas- 
trous drought  of  1972  being  an  exception. 

To  borrow  an  expression  used  by  French 
geographer  P.  Gen  telle  (in  his  article  in 
Temps  Modemes,  July /August  1980),  Af- 
ghanistan was  not  "under-developed,"  but 
"non-developed":  Economic  transformations 
had  not  yet  disl(x;ated  rural  society  and  sent 
displaced  peasants  to  dwell  in  slums  around 
burgeoning  industrial  centers,  as  in  so  many 
Third  World  countries.  The  Afghan  coun- 
tryside before  the  Soviet  occupation  did  not 
yet  fit  into  such  commonly  accepted  catego- 
ries as  "poverty"  and  "proletarianization." 

Ek;onomic  transformations,  however,  had 
become  inevitable  by  the  late  1960s. 

New  roads  linked  Afghanistan  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  while  the  country  became 
progressively  integrated  into  the  interna- 
tional market.  Such  changes  were  bound  to 
disturb  the  traditional  scKial  order.  Howev- 
er, as  It  tentatively  entered  the  path  of 
modernization  (starting  in  1953  but  especial- 
ly since  1963),  Afghanistan  did  enjoy  a 
number  of  natural  resources,  which  were  its 
own  to  use  as  it  saw  fit:  These  included  no- 
tably natural  gas  and  exploitable  minerals. 

What  is  extremely  serious  about  the 
present  situation  is  the  new,  unbalanced  re- 
lationship between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Af- 
ghanistan. The  USSR  now  confiscates  the 
country's  resources  and  denies  Afghanistan 
the  right  to  use  its  own  natural  wealth,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  economic  and  social  goals. 

With  the  loss  of  political  sovereignty 
comes  a  new  kind  of  economy,  the  neo-colo- 
nial  type.  Afghan  "progress"  or  economic 
development  is  henceforth  subordinated  to 
specific  Soviet  needs.  As  a  vassal  state,  Af- 
ghanistan's economic  survival  will  have  to 
depend  on  the  requirements  and  fluctua- 
tions of  Soviet  priorities. 

By  paralyzing  pre-occupation  Afghan  eco- 
nomic activity  and  through  rigid  integration 
of  Afghanistan  into  Soviet  economic  net- 
works, the  USSR  has  virtually  subjected  the 
country— especially  in  the  three  key  fields 
of  energy,  trade  and  transport. 

It  has  already  been  years  since  the  USSR 
became  the  sole  customer  for  Afghan  natu- 
ral gas,  which  is  piped  directly  into  Soviet 
Central  Asia.  Since  the  occupation,  the 
Soviet  Union  no  longer  pays  for  this  gas:  in- 
stead, it  deducts  the  gas's  estimated  value 
from  the  increasingly  heavy  debt  owed  by 
the  Afghan  government  to  the  USSR. 

This  debt  essentially  represents  the  cost 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  own  military  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan,  which  is  charged  to  the 
Kabul  government.  The  debt  now  amounts 
to  about  $3  billion.  Even  if  this  debt  were  no 
longer  increased  (which  is  impossible).   It 
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would  take  Afghanistan  10  years  to  dis- 
charge it  according  to  the  present  flow  of  its 
gas  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Even  this  calculation  is  warped,  because  in 
any  case  the  Soviet  Union  shows  no  sign  of 
putting  an  end  to  its  military  occupation 
with  its  attendant  costs.  Furthermore 
nobody  really  knows  how  much  Afghan  nat- 
ural gas  daily  leaves  the  country  except  for 
Soviet  technicians,  who  enjoy  sole  access  to 
gas  meters  (Afghan  officials  are  barred  from 
the  meters).  Finally,  in  mid-1980,  the  USSR 
priced  Afghan  natural  gas  at  the  rate  of  $83 
per  1000  cubic  meters,  which  is  only  half 
current  world  rates.  In  other  words,  Af- 
ghans are  condemned  to  pay  back  a  debt 
subject  to  constant  Inflation,  with  a  natural 
resource  whose  price  is  constantly  con- 
trolled and  deflated  by  the  creditor  himself. 

The  hemorrhage  of  natural  gas  has  forced 
industries  in  the  Afghan  North,  such  as  the 
Mazar-e  Sharif  fertilizer  and  electric  plants 
built  for  gas  consumption,  to  switch  to  coal. 
However,  owing  to  the  success  of  the  resist- 
ance forces  in  controlling  most  of  the  coim- 
tryside.  it  has  become  difficult,  not  to  say 
impossible,  for  these  plants  to  enjoy  access 
to  coal:  This  has  caused  economic  activity  in 
Northern  Afghanistan  to  plummet.  In  1980. 
Afghan  GNP  dropped  by  50%. 

Soviet  occupation  has  broken  traditional 
trade  patterns,  disturbed  transport  and 
sharply  reduced  commerce  with  regional 
customers  such  as  India  and  Pakistan. 

Kabul  customs  revenue,  worth  40  million 
to  50  million  afghanis  a  day  before  1978.  has 
dropped  to  between  4  million  and  5  million 
afghanis  a  day  this  year.  Meanwhile,  trade 
links  with  the  USSR  have  been  reinforced. 

SPOKESBtAN  DID  NOT  SPECirY 

In  early  1981.  the  Kabul  government  an- 
nounced that  during  the  year  1980.  Afghani- 
stan had  exported  to  the  Soviet  Union  $11 
million  in  fruits  and  vegetable  oil.  What  the 
government  spokesman  did  not  specify, 
however,  was  that  such  revenue  is  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  Afghan  debt  to  the  Soviet 
government.  Such  products  were  exported 
previously  to  India  and  Pakistan  at  far  more 
favorable  prices. 

Soviet  occupation  has  also  transformed 
the  country  into  a  captive  market  for  Rus- 
sian products,  while  provoking  the  collapse 
of  native  industries. 

An  exceedingly  strange  trade  protocol 
signed  this  year  agreed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Afghanistan  should  exchange 
each  other's  cement  production,  ton  for  ton. 
This  agreement,  at  first  glance,  would 
appear  merely  absurd.  Closer  inspection  re- 
veals the  true  motive.  Soviet  cement  is  a 
product  of  notoriously  Inferior  quality  and 
cannot  be  sold  on  world  markets.  Afghan 
cement,  however,  is  manufactured  according 
to  international  standards  and  used  to  com- 
mand high  prices  on  Asian  markets.  This 
source  of  income  has  also  now  been  lost. 

Afghan  mining  facilities  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  April  1981.  the 
USSR  signed  a  protocol  agreeing  to  supply 
Afghanistan  with  considerable  amounts  of 
mining  equipment  and  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices of  Soviet  mining  experts.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  shown  increasing  interest  In 
Afghan  minerology  since  the  military  occu- 
pation. In  the  last  10  years.  Soviet  geologists 
invited  by  former  Afghan  governments  had 
tended  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
Afghan  iron,  chrome,  uranium,  coal  and  oil 
deposits.  Now  that  the  USSR,  through  mili- 
tary force,  enjoys  sole  access  to  Afghani- 
stan's mineral  resources.  Soviet  experts  rec- 
ommend Intensive  mining  operations. 
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Afghanistan's  road  system  is  entirely  in 
Soviet  hands.  Soviet  road-building  assist- 
ance is  of  an  entirely  military  nature  at 
present  and  fulfills  strategic  needs.  The 
only  r'^ads  built  today  lead  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  note  that  in  late 
April  1981,  the  Kabul  government  an- 
nounced the  sale  of  300,000  tons  of  wheat 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  Afghanistan.  The 
wheat  bUl  will  be  added  to  the  amount  of 
the  Afghan  debt,  further  justifying  the 
Soviet  monopoly  on  national  production.  If 
we  remember  that  before  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion Afghanistan  was  self-sufficient  in 
wheat  (except  during  the  1972  drought),  we 
can  measure  just  how  far  Soviet  "brotherly 
and  disinterested  help"  has  contributed  to 
the  Impoverishment  and  proletarianization 
of  the  land.  In  fact,  it  is  the  Soviet  Union 
itself  which  Is  changing  Afghanistan  Into  a 
typical  "underdeveloped"  Third  World 
country,  "poor,"  colonial,  and  under-nour- 
ished. 

There  is  really  very  little  but  the  coura- 
geous Afghan  freedom  struggle  to  prevent 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  nation.* 


PUBLIC  RESPONSIBILITY  BILL 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  talking  about  the 
need  to  deregulate  the  broadcast  in- 
dtistry— and  to  provide  broadcasters 
with  the  certainty  they  need  at  license 
renewal  time  through  a  measurable, 
objective  public  interest  standard.  Ear- 
lier this  year,  I  drafted  a  bill  that  pro- 
posed one  way  to  quantify  the  public 
interest  responsibility  broadcasters 
have.  In  April  I  wrote  to  some  150 
people  interested  in  the  problems 
posed  by  deregulating  and  quantifying 
broadcasting.  Many  of  them  respond- 
ed with  valuable  ideas  and,  after  re- 
viewing them  all.  I  have  redrafted  the 
bill  for  introduction  today. 

The  response  was— from  broadcast- 
ers and  public  interest  groups  alike- 
unanimous;  they  all  disliked  it.  Broad- 
casters generally  rejected  the  quantifi- 
cation; public  interest  groups  rejected 
deregrulation.  However,  because  nearly 
everyone  also  offered  constructive  sug- 
gestions, the  process  has  improved  the 
measure,  although  probably  not 
enough  to  satisfy  anyone  who  did  not 
like  it  before. 

Why,  then,  am  I  going  ahead  with 
it— besides  masochism,  of  course? 
First,  I  believe  that  we  can  make  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  unnecessary  regulation 
of  the  broadcast  industry.  I  believe 
that  public  interest  groups  have 
placed  an  unreasonable  amount  of 
faith  in  the  present  system  of  regula- 
tion to  assure  the  public  is  properly 
served.  Even  with  all  the  present  i  egu- 
lations  the  "bandit"  broadcaster  can 
still  do  a  lousy  job  yet  the  good  broad- 
caster—typical of  the  vast  majority— is 
saddled  with  too  much  paperwork  and 
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process.  In  trying  to  hold  onto  "every- 
thing." it  is  my  considered  judgment 
that  these  public  interest  groups  run 
the  risk  of  losing  it  all. 

Second,  there  is  an  industry  conten- 
tion that  there  is  enough  competition 
in  every  market  to  assure  that  the 
public  interest  will  be  met  without  any 
regulation.  Obviously,  there  are  some 
large  markets  where  that  has  validity, 
but  there  are  more  where  it  does  not. 
If  we  are  talking  about  competition 
from  other,  nonbroadcasting  sources, 
that  is  really  a  case  of  "apples  and  or- 
anges." It  is  the  local  broadcaster  who 
is  in  the  unique  position  to  provide  the 
programing  that  serves  the  public's 
needs  in  a  specific  community. 

If  we  are  talking  about  other  broad- 
cast competition,  most  markets  in  the 
Nation  are  too  small  to  support 
enough  broadcast  outlets  to  establish 
a  sufficient  level  of  competition. 

Further.  I  think  deregulation  justi- 
fied by  the  competition  argument 
alone  will  have  a  more  difficult  time  in 
the  House  than  its  had  elsewhere. 
Even  in  the  present  political  climate, 
the  industry  may  have  a  better  chance 
of  getting  deserved  relief  from  point- 
less regulations  if  the  justification  is 
based  on  something  other  than  just 
the  competition  argviment.  Quantifica- 
tion of  the  public  trust  responsibility 
offers  that  justification. 

The  happy  thing  is  that,  with  a  dif- 
ferent approach  to  regulation.  I  think 
both  the  industry  and  the  broadcast 
consumer  can  get  what  they  want— 
their  interests  are  not  as  mutually  ex- 
clusive as  is  often  painted.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  we  need  deregulation,  but 
we  also  need  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. While  my  own  specific  proposal 
for  an  objective,  measurable  public  in- 
terest standard  is  not  the  only  answer, 
it  is  one  idea.  PYom  it,  different  people 
can  reshape  the  specifics  or  draw  ideas 
to  develop  their  own  approach.  I  wiU 
continue  to  work  on  the  concept  and 
will  welcome  any  and  all  suggestions. 

The  following  is  a  brief  section-by- 
section  explanation  of  the  bill: 
Section-by-Section— Pdbuc 
Responsibility  Quantification  Bill 

The  Broadcasting  Public  Responsibilty 
and  Deregulation  Act  has  two  major  divi- 
sions. First,  It  would  establish  a  system  to 
quantify,  through  an  objective  point 
system,  the  broadcasters'  responsibility  to 
serve  the  public  Interest.  Second,  it  substan- 
tially deregulates  both  radio  and  television. 

Although  the  bill  sets  out  specific  guide- 
lines. It  relies  on  the  expertise  of  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission  (FCC)  to 
develop  the  specific  schedule  to  be  used.  In 
essence,  the  system  would  modify  the  FCC's 
present  rules  requiring  a  gross  percentage  of 
air  time  for  public  affairs  programming  by 
giving  added  weight  to  programs  that  are 
broadcast  during  prime  listening  and  view- 
ing hours,  to  those  that  are  locally  pro- 
duced, and  to  those  that  are  especially 
costly  to  produce.  Any  programming  which 
now  qualifies  for  public  service  credit  would 
continue  to  qualify  and  certain  new  types 
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of  the  bill  is  the  short  title, 
establishes  a  new  Section  331  to 
Act  of  1934.  This  see- 
the FCC  to  establish  a  quan- 
system    consistent    with    the    re- 
of  the  bill  within  2'/i  years  after 
enactment.  Subsection  (a)  de- 
used  in  the  bill, 
(b)  requires  the  PCC  to  estab- 
■licensee  evaluation  system" 
one  point  per  minute  for  quali- 
and  announcements:  public 
public  sen.'ice  announce- 
locally  produced  live  programs, 
lews,  sports,  music,  drama,  reli- 
other  public   affairs   programs, 
would  be  assigned  for  those 
during  prime  time,  those  which 
costly  to  produce  and  those 
produced  by  the  station  itself, 
system  should  be  established 
mlonths  after  enactment. 

(c)  requires  the  Commission 
the  tentative  system  re- 
subsection    (b).    to    review    the 

program  logs  it  has  on  file 
r^io  and  TV  stations  to  evaluate 
In  evaluating  it.   they  would 
to  stations   as   though   they 
under  the  proposed  sched- 
program  logs  from  enough  sta- 
4ake  a  statistically  valid  survey, 
then  determine  whether  the 
easy  to  use  for  stations  and  easy 
er   for   the   Commission.   They 
add  up  the  totals  and  compare 
FVom  these  totals,  the  Commission 
what  minimum  standard 
equired  for  all  stations,  or.  if  it 
different   classes   of   stations 
different  minimum  standards. 
'iflU    determine    what    categories 
established  and  what  the  mini- 
should  be  for  each  category, 
they  could  consider  would  in- 
FM.    TV.    networks    affiliates 
-affiliated  stations,  large  market 
market  stations,  etc.  Such  dis- 
i^ould  be  justified  only  if  the  eval- 
that    the    stations    differ 
justify  having  different  catego- 
ijiere  should  be  as  few  categories 
consistent  with  the  public  inter- 
is  required  to  report  to  Con- 
progress  within  one  year  after 
and    to    finish    the    evaluation 
Months. 

(d)  requires  the  PCC  to  issue 
the  point  system  it  has 

The  rules  will  set  forth  the  point 

minimum  points  required  for  all 

a  Category  (if  it  establishes  cate- 

the  categories.  This  standard 

annual  or  quarterly.  Stations 

to  file  an  affidavit  once  a 

to  the  Commission  that  they 

the  minimum  stanadard  for  the 

the  quarterly  system  is  chosen, 

quarter  of  the  year. 

will  have  no  authority  to 

c  types  of  programing  to  meet 

point    standard.    Should    a 

be  in  doubt  about  either  his  cat- 

\4hether  his  proposed  programing 
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will  meet  the  minimum  standard  for  that 
category,  he  can  apply  to  the  PCC  for  a 
ruling.  This  ruling,  if  it  affirms  the  stations 
point  computations,  will  be  binding  on  the 
PCC  should  the  station  later  be  challenged. 
At  least  one  year's  notice  will  be  required 
for  any  changes  made  by  the  PCC  in  either 
the  system  or  the  standards.  The  proposed 
rule  should  be  final  within  216  years  after 
enactment. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  stations  to  keep 
sufficient  records  to  show  they  have  met 
the  standard.  It  also  prohibits  the  PCC 
from  requiring  any  other  programing  re- 
ports. 

Subsection  (f)  allows  the  PCC  to  deter- 
mine, either  on  its  own  motion  or  in  re- 
sponse to  a  petition,  whether  a  station  has 
met  the  public  interest  standard. 

Subsection  (g)  sets  penalities.  Any  station 
that  engages  in  a  willful  pattern  of  failure 
to  comply  with  the  public  interest  standard 
will  be  fined  for  a  first  or  second  violation 
and  have  its  license  revoked  for  a  third  vio- 
lation within  a  five  year  period.  The  fine  is 
determined  according  to  the  highest  per 
minute  advertising  rate  charged  by  the  sta- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  violation.  Fine  for 
the  first  violation  will  be  100  times  the  high- 
est ad  rate.  Second  violations  will  be  fined 
1000  times  the  rate.  The  PCC  may  lower  the 
fine  if  the  violation  is  technical  or  if  impos- 
ing the  full  fine  would  bankrupt  the  station 
and  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  lower  it.  If 
the  license  is  revoked  for  three  violations, 
the  previous  licensee  may  not  subsequently 
apply  for  the  license.  Any  person  who  know- 
ingly files  a  false  statement  required  under 
this  section  may  be  fined  up  to  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  for  5  years,  or  both. 

BROADCAST  DEREGULATION 

Section  3  prohibits  the  PCC  from  having 
any  rules,  guidelines  or  policies  that  1)  re- 
quire ascertainment  of  community  needs;  2) 
limit  the  length  or  number  of  commercial 
announcements;  or  3)  require  any  specific 
format  for  program  logs  or  other  related 
logs. 

Section  4  allows  the  PCC  to  issue  radio 
and  TV  licenses  for  up  to  10  years. 

Section  5  allows  a  new  station  to  shorten 
the  time  it  takes  to  get  on  the  air  by  apply- 
ing for  a  combined  construction  permit  and 
operating  license. 

Section  6  eliminates  comparative  renewals 
and  prohibits  the  PCC  from  considering  any 
competing  applicant  for  a  station  license 
until  the  PCC  has  determined  that  the  in- 
cumbent licensee  should  no  longer  hold  the 
license. 

Section  7  through  a  technical  change  to 
Section  309(b)  of  the  Act,  will  shorten  the 
time  it  takes  for  the  PCC  to  process  many 
applications  by  changing  the  beginning  of  a 
30-day  waiting  period  from  the  date  it  is 
"accepted  for  filing '  to  the  date  it  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Commission. 

Section  8  eliminates  petitions  to  deny  a  li- 
cense. 

Section  9  amends  the  Section  315  equal 
time  requirements.  Under  present  law,  news 
programs,  spot  news  and  regularly  sched- 
uled interview  programs  are  exempted  from 
the  equal  time  requirements  of  Section  315. 
Section  9  would  extend  this  exemption  to 
discussion  and  debate  programs  and  would 
remove  the  requirement  that  interviews,  dis- 
cussions and  debates  have  to  be  regularly 
scheduled  programs.  Section  9  would  also 
remove  the  requirement  that  a  candidate's 
appearance  in  a  documentary  must  be  inci- 
dental to  the  subject  of  the  documentary 
for  it  to  be  exempt  from  the  equal  time  re- 
quirements. 
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All  deregulation  provisions  would  take 
effect  when  the  quantification  system  is  in 
effect  and  no  longer  subject  to  judicial  or 
administrative  review.* 


HONORING  PAT  CULLEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, these  are  busy  days  for  us  in  Wash- 
ington. While  we  in  Congress  wrestle 
with  the  problems  of  high  interest 
rates,  balancing  the  budget,  and  de- 
fense spending,  we  must  never  forget 
the  many  constituents  in  our  districts 
who  serve  their  communities  in  very 
important  ways  and  do  not  receive 
adequate  recognition.  One  of  these  in- 
dividuals is  my  friend,  Pat  Cullen,  who 
is  being  honored  by  his  friends  and  as- 
sociates at  a  retirement  gathering  in 
his  honor  on  October  17, 

A  review  of  Pat  Cullen's  32  years  of 
service  for  the  city  of  Wayne  reveal 
his  continuous  dedication  to  the  com- 
munity and  his  fellow  citizens.  Mr. 
Cullen  began  serving  his  community 
in  1949  in  the  water  and  sewage  de- 
partment of  the  city  of  Wayne.  He 
then  diligently  worked  his  way  up  the 
ladder  to  personnel  director  in  1956, 
housing  director  and  city  clerk  in  1963, 
and  assistant  city  manager  in  1970.  In 
1973,  he  was  appointed  to  the  position 
of  city  manager,  a  job  he  truly  de- 
served and  earned. 

Pat  Cullen's  commitment  to  his  com- 
munity did  not  stop  there.  He  went 
beyond  the  walls  of  city  hall  in  help- 
ing his  fellow  citizens.  Some  of  his 
other  accomplishments  have  been: 

Membership  on  the  city  of  Wayne's 
personnel  board; 

Membership  on  the  International 
City  Management  Association; 

Membership  in  Wayne  Kiwanis 
Club; 

Service  as  president  of  the  Wayne 
Jaycees; 

Membership  on  the  Michigan  Mu- 
nicipal League. 

The  15th  District  is  proud  to  have 
such  an  outstanding  resident  as  Pat 
Cullen.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to  work 
with  him.  I  am  proud  to  call  this  mar- 
velous man  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to   notify   the   Office   of  the  Senate 
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Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetingf  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
October  8,  1981,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

OCTOBER  13 

10:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 

Economic   Goals   and   Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  effects  of  de- 
fense spending  on  the  economy. 

2212  Rayburn  Building 

OCTOBER  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  Soviet 
energy  and  Western  European  energy 
security  matters. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  110,  S.J. 
Res.  17,  S.J.  Res.  18.  and  S.J.  Res.  19, 
measures,  amending  the  Constitution 
to  establish  legislative  authority  in 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Porestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Commodity  Pu- 
tures  Trading  Commission's  pilot  pro- 
gram in  options  trading  for  nonagri- 
culture  commodities. 

324  Russell  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

•Immigration    and    Refugee   Policy   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  present 
conditions  of  the  mass  refugee  asylum 
process. 

412  Russell  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Poreign  Relations 
To   resume   hearings   on   the  Airborne 
Warning       and       Control       System 
(AWACS)  and  the  P-15  enhancemenU 
arms  sales  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1639,  to  modern- 
ize the  extradition  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

2228  Dirksen  Building. 
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OCTOBER  15 

9:00  a.m. 
•Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1230, 
authorizing  the  minting  of  special 
coins  commemorating  the  1984 
summer  Olympic  games  in  Los  Ange- 
les, Calif. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service.   Post  Office,  and   General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  134.  S.  1422.  and 
S.  1444.  bills  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  donate 
certain  Pederal  personal  property  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1226,  to  establish 
the  National  Nuclear  Property  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  to  provide  supple- 
mental insurance  coverage  for  certain 
clean-up  costs  following  damage  to  nu- 
clear powerplants. 

Room  to  be  announced 

Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Sul)conmiit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  State  implemen- 
tation of  certain  Pederal  regulations, 
focusing  on  standards  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion. 

Room  to  be  announced 

Judiciary 

•Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  and  on  S.  1247.  S.  1235. 
and  S.  587.  bills  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  confidential  infor- 
mation from  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  Preedom  of  Information 
Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To   hold  oversight   hearings  to  review 
those  programs  administered  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
on  the  proposed  budget  for  the  EPA. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1674.  modifying 
certain  provisions  of  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
providing  certain  other  authorities  af- 
fecting the  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  origin,  direc- 
tion, and  support  tactics  of  terrorism. 
2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1682,  allowing 
certain  subsidized  liner  vessel  opera- 
tors In  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
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United  States  to  participate  in  trade 
between  Unalaska  Island.  Alaska,  and 
the  contiguous  United  States. 

235  Russell  Building 
Pinance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1544.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1982.  1983. 
and   1984  for  State  and  local  energy 
block  grant  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  A.  Todhunter.  of  Maryland,  to 
t>e  Assistant  Administrator  for  Pesti- 
cides and  Toxic  Substances  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  policies  re- 
lating to  deportation  and  exclusion. 

412  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  origin,  di- 
rection, and  support  tactics  of  terror- 
ism. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

•Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1647,  restrict- 
ing the  power  of  Pederal  courts  in 
matters  of  court-ordered  school 
busing,  focusing  on  certain  community 
problems. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Pinance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  750  and  S.  1288. 
bills  providing  energy  tax  credits  for 
industrial  and  commercial  business  to 
encourage  investment  in  new  energy 
conserving  equipment. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

•Agency  Administration  Sul)Committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Military  Person- 
nel and  Civilian  Employees  Claims  Act 
of  1964,  title  XXI  of  the  Criminal 
Code. 

357  Russell  Building 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  1 10,  S.J. 
Res.  17,  S.J.  Res.  18,  and  SJ.  Res.  19, 
measures  amending  the  Constitution 
to  establish  legislative  authority  in 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy    Regulation    Subcommittee    and 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  on  hy- 
droelectric development  and  related  li- 
censing procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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hearings  on  S.  1662,  estab- 
lisfUng  a  Federal  program  for  the  in- 
terin  storage  and  permanent  disposal 
!  igh-level  nuclear  waste  from  civil- 
jowerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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2:00  p.m 
Plnanc* 

Oversig  ht  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 

Sub  committee 

To  h(  Id  hearings  on  the  recovery  of  at- 

ton  eys  fees  in  tax  cases. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Govemknental  Affairs 

Intergc  kfemmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
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hearings  to  discuss  alternative 
housing  programs. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  20 


Human  Resources 
oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
pleihentation   of   the   Comprehensive 
Employment  Training  Act  (CETA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry 
Agricul  ;ur8!  Credit  smd  Rural  Electrifica- 
tior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  bid- 
dini ;.  purchasing,  and  elections  proc- 
ess* s  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

324  Russell  Building 
Commi-ce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plei  lentation  of  the  Household  Goods 
Trafisportation   Act   (Public   Law   96- 
454 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Govem|nental  Affairs 

Post   Office,   and   General 
I  Subcommittee 

hearings  on  S.  1421.  to  establish 
;  friational  Archives  and  Records  Ad- 
mir  istration  as  an  independent  execu- 
tive! agency. 

Room  to  be  announced 


held 


Small  I  usiness 
To  h<  Id  hearings  on  LTV's  proposed  ac- 
quis ition  of  the  Grumman  Corp.  and 
its    mpact  on  small  business  and  the 
U.S  defense  industrial  base. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m 
Comme^-ce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 


h(ld 


hearings  on  S.  1233.  establish- 
service  industries  development 
program  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merpe. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  JEUid  Natural  Resources 
To  ho  Id  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee I  )n  Environment  and  Public  Works' 
Sub;ommittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation 
on  15.  1606,  to  provide  for  a  nuclear 
pro|«rty  damage  insurance  fund,  and 
to  iirovide  sulditional  funds  for  the 
clea  lup  of  the  contaminated  nuclear 
facif  ty  at  Three  Mile  Island. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Envirorinent  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1192, 
pro\  iding  for  the  completion  of  Union 
Stat  Ion,  Washington,  D.C.,  as  primari- 
ly  i    transportation   center,   S.    1493, 
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deauthorizing  certain  water  resource 
projects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subconxmittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
on  S.  1606,  to  provide  for  a  nuclear 
property  damage  insurance  fund,  and 
to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
cleanup  of  the  contaminated  nuclear 
facility  at  Three  Mile  Island. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
congressional  budget  process. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  current 
acquisition  process  in  the  E>epartment 
of  Defense. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

224  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Susan  M.  Phillips,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Commodity  F\i- 
tures  Trading  Commission. 

324  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  TYade.  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1233,  estab- 
lishing   a   service    industries   develop- 
ment program  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 
Eiiergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1692. 
providing   for  the   operation,   mainte- 
nance, and  construction  of  deep-draft 
channels  and  harbors. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  326,  prohibit- 
ing a  refiner,  other  than  an  independ- 
ent or  small  refiner,  from  operating  a 
gas  station  in  the  United  States,  and 
making  it  unlawful  for  a  supplier  to 
practice  price  discrimination  in  the 
sale  of  motor  fuel. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  marihuana  on  youth,  focusing  on 
the  areas  of  health  and  education. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education    Subcommittee    and    Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation   of  vocational   educa- 
tion and  youth  employment  programs. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1554,  proposed 
Bail  Reform  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  I»ublic  Works 
Eiivlronmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1018,  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
protection   and   conservation   of   fish 
and  wildlife  resources  along  the  coast- 
al barriers  of  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coasts. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities    of    the    Office    of    Surface 
Mining     Reclamation     and     Enforce- 
ment, Department  of  the  Interior. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  fiscal  disparities 
within  the  Federal  Government. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  temporary 
worker  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 

relating  to  affirmative  action  of  the 

Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 

Programs,  Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Forestry.  Water  Resources,  and  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  705.  authorizing 
the   conveyance   of   certain   National 
Forest  System  lands. 

324  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight   hearings  on  the 
congressional  budget  process. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

•Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  early  detection 
of  juvenile  crime. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  violent  crime  task 
forces. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1647. 
restricting  the  power  of  Federal  courts 
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in    matters    of    court-ordered    school 
busing. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  Defense 
Production  Act  authorities  to  stimu- 
late domestic  production  of  cotoalt. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  judicial  sys- 
tems' policies  relating  to  correctional 
institutions   and   sentencing  of  juve- 
niles. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  ac- 
quisition process  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1483.  proposed 
Radiation     Exposure     Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1516,  to  expedite 
exploration  and  development  of  geo- 
thermal  resources. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
•Judiciary 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  merger 
policy  In  the  private  sector. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  corrup- 
tion in  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association's  Influence  and  con- 
trol   over    the    waterfront    Industry 
along  the  east  and  gulf  coasts. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  granting  amnesty 
to  certain  Illegal  aliens. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.   1182, 
improving  the  administration  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  by  removing  certain 
inequities,     reducing     Incentives     for 
fraud  and  abuse,  and  assurlnglmmedl- 
ate  compensation  benefits  and  compe- 
tent medical  treatment  for  injured  em- 
ployees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  864,  to  require 
each  executive  agency  to  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  on  the 
adequacy  of  its  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  systems. 

Room  to  be  announced 

OCTOBER  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1256,  to  regulate 
Interstate  commerce  by  protecting  the 
rights  of  consumers,  dealers,  and  end 
users. 

235  Russell  Building 
Govenmiental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  alleged  corrup- 
tion in  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association's  Influence  and  con- 
trol   over    the    waterfront    Industry 
along  the  East  and  Gulf  coasts. 

224  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  future  income 
of  Individuals  claiming  bankruptcy. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  granting  am- 
nesty to  certain  illegal  aliens. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment  of 
the  elderly. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  625,  revising  the 
boundary  of  Voyageurs  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight   hearings  on  the 
congressional  budget  process. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Energy    Regulation    Subcommittee    and 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  joint  oversight  hearings  on 
hydroelectric  development  and  related 
licensing  procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Copyright  Act  of 
1976,  focusing  on  section  101  relative 
to  cable  TV  policy. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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NOVEMBERS 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18. 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19.  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  In  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.   1541,  pro- 
posed Retirement  Income  Incentives 
and  Administrative  Simplification  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget's  circular  A-76,  pro- 
viding for  the  contracting  out  of  cer- 
tain hospital  care  for  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation  of  title   I,   establishing 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas,  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (Public  Law 
95-621). 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Impact 
of  media  on  juveniles. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  In  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Implementation  of  title  I,  establishing 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas,  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (Public  Law 
95-621). 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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8:30  a.m. 
Energy 
Energy 
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To  hol< 
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9:30  a.m 
Labor 
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age 
care 
ed 

undei 
gram 

10:00  a.m. 


an  i  Human  Resources 

rest  me  hearings  on  S.  234.  to  encour- 

ti  le  establishment  of  home  health 

irograms  and  to  provide  expand- 

cqverage  of  home  health  services 

the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


Environment  and  Public  Works 
Businei  s  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


9:30  a.m 
Labor 
Labor 
To  res 


an  I 


Human  Resources 
Su|x:ommittee 

e  hearings  on  S.  1541.  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
minisirative  Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


10:00  a.m. 
Energy 
Business 


aid  ] 


Natural  Resources 
meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 


NOVEMBER  10 

Natural  Resources 
Mineral   Resources  Subcom- 


oversight  hearings  on  America's 
the  world  coal  export  market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


NOVEMBER  11 


NOVEMBER  12 


ConstituSon  Subcommittee 
To  res  ime  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolition  110.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion .7.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19.  meas- 
ures I  jnending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablisi  legislative  authority  in  the 
Cong:  ess  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.   1541.  pro- 
posed  Retirement   Income   Incentives 
and  Administrative  Simplification  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  use  of  Agent  Orange. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751. 
bills  to  eliminate  or  establish  an  alter- 
native to  the  exclusionary  rule  in  Fed- 
eral criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S. 
751.  bills  to  eliminate  or  establish  an 
alternative  to  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's   role    in    the    world    coal    export 
market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  16 

1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18. 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19.  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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NOVEMBER  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541.  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

OCTOBER  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751, 
bills  to  eliminate  and  establish  an  al- 
ternative to  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1554.  S.  1253. 
S.  482.  and  S.  440.  bills  to  amend  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code  with  respect  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  a 
person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  a 
crime  may  be  released  on  bail  or  per- 
sonal recognizance. 

Room  to  be  announced 

OCTOBER  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  on  S.  653.  proposed 
Habeas    Corpus    Procedures    Amend- 
ments Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Norman  E.  Mitch- 
ell. First  Baptist  Church.  Pocomoke 
City,  Md.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O,  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is 
Thy  name  in  all  the  Earth.  Most  mer- 
ciful God,  Thou  hast  promised  forgive- 
ness to  all  who  confess  and  foresake 
their  sins. 

With  our  unworthiness  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  manifold  transgres- 
sions of  Thy  righteous  laws,  make  us 
deeply  sensible  to  our  evil  deeds  and  of 
Thy  loving  and  forgiving  spirit  as 
Ruler  of  all  nations. 

Let  the  light  of  Thy  peace  and  jus- 
tice shine  upon  all  nations  and  accept. 
O  Lord,  our  intercessions  for  all  man- 
kind and  may  those  who  have  received 
it.  live  it  to  the  fullest. 

Bless  each  of  these  in  authority  over 
us  and  so  rule  their  hearts  that  they 
maintain  Thy  true  religion. 

We  acknowledge  that  Thy  authority 
is  over  all  and  these  stand  to  adminis- 
ter accbrding  to  their  several  necessi- 
ties for  the  sake  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  our  only  Saviour  and  Redeem- 
er, in  whose  name  I  pray.  Amen. 


International    Year    of    Disabled    Persons 
(1981). 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Presiding  Officer,  on  behalf  of  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  92-484, 
appointed  Mr.  Cannon  as  a  member  of 
the  Technology  Assessment  Board, 
vice  Mr.  Stevenson,  retired. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  days 
proceedings  and  announces  to~  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4608)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  continue  in  effect  any 
authority  provided  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Appropriation  Author- 
ization Act.  fiscal  year  1980,  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  and  for  other  purposes," 
disagreed  to  by  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill,  a  joint 
resolution  and  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1672.  An  act  to  expand  the  membership 
of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
from  60  to  65  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.J.  Res.  100  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  a 
multinational  force  and  observers  to  imple- 
ment the  treaty  of  peace  between  Egypt  and 
Israel;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  4.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  implementing  the  objectives  of  the 


DR.  NORMAN  E.  MITCHELL,  SR. 

(Mr.  DYSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is 
my  privilege  to  have  as  my  guest  Dr. 
Norman  E.  Mitchell,  Sr..  of  Pocomoke 
City,  Md..  who  delivered  our  opening 
prayer.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Mitchell,  a 
fellow  Marylander,  is  the  epitome  of 
spiritual  and  community  leadership 
and  devotion.  He  is  also  a  very  close 
and  dear  friend,  whom  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  knowing  for  many  years. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Mitchell  has  been 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Pocomoke  City.  Md..  for  the  past  11 
years.  During  that  time  Dr.  Mitchell 
has  involved  himself  in  nearly  every 
aspect  of  community  life  on  the  lower 
Eastern  Shore.  In  1975,  he  founded 
the  Pocomoke  Bible  Institute  to  afford 
adults  of  the  Eastern  Shore  religious 
training.  The  institute  is  accredited  by 
the  State  boards  for  higher  education 
in  both  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

For  Dr.  Mitchell  the  teachings  of 
Christ  are  not  a  once-a-week  experi- 
ence. His  energy  and  determination  to 
help  the  people  of  the  community  is 
widely  recognized  in  Maryland.  A  man 
of  accomplishment.  Dr.  Mitchell  is 
worthy  of  our  respect  and  admiration. 
It  is  an  honor  to  have  him  address  this 
body  today. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BROOKS  HAYS 
(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  be- 
comes my  sad  duty  this  morning  to 
inform  the  House  of  the  death  of 
Brooks  Hays,  who,  at  age  83,  was  one 
of  the  most  beloved  former  Members 
of  this  Chamber.  He  served  here  from 
1942  to  1958.  Members  will  remember 
that  during  the  emotional  and  politi- 
cal turmoil  in  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  in  the 
late  fifties.  Brooks  Hays  stood  by  the 
rule  of  law  and  almost  all  observers 
concede  it  was  that  courageous  stand 
which  cost  him  his  seat  here  in  the 


Congress.  He  later  became  an  adviser 
to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Because  of  his  splendid  storytelling 
ability,  he  became  known  as  the  racon- 
teur of  the  White  House  in  those  days. 

New  Members  here  will  know  Brooks 
Hays  because  he  is  the  founding 
father  of  the  Close-Up  program  which 
brings  children  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  Washington  to  participate  in  an 
educational  program  and  see  their 
Government  in  action. 

His  funeral  will  be  in  Arkansas  this 
week  and  he  will  be  buried  Friday  in 
his  hometown  of  Russellville,  Ark.  Our 
sympathies  are  extended,  and  I  know  I 
speak  for  all  Members,  to  his  wife 
Marian,  his  son.  Steele,  his  grandson, 
Steele  Hays,  Jr..  and  all  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
pay  tribute  today  to  a  great  Arkansan 
and  a  great  American,  a  man  who 
showed  us  all  that  the  finest  public 
service  may  be  bom  of  adversity. 
Brooks  Hays,  in  a  time  of  crisis  for  Ar- 
kansas and  the  Nation,  proved  to  be  a 
calm  and  reasonable  man,  a  man  who 
put  conscience,  principle,  and  duty 
above  political  expediency. 

Because  of  his  efforts  to  mediate  be- 
tween President  Eisenhower  and  Gov- 
ernor Faubus  during  the  1957  school 
crisis  at  Little  Rock,  Brooks  Hays 
became  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  widely  respected  Arkansans.  His 
efforts  cost  him  reelection  in  1958. 
after  he  had  served  for  16  years  as  the 
U.S.  Representative  for  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Arkansas. 

After  his  defeat.  Brooks  Hays  went 
on  to  make  significant  contributions  in 
Government,  higher  education,  and 
the  church.  He  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Kennedy  and  as  a  special  assistant  to 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  He 
taught  at  Wake  Forest  and  Rutgers 
University.  From  1957  to  1959  he 
served  as  president  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention. 

I  first  met  Brooks  Hays  in  1979 
when  he  was  speaking  to  Close  Up,  a 
group  that  brings  young  people  to 
Washington  to  view  Government  at 
firsthand.  I  recognized  that  he  had  a 
special  touch  for  communicating  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  through  humor.  After 
hearing  Mr.  Hays.  I  worked  with  Rep- 
resentative Ed  BETHtJNE  to  start  a 
Close  Up  chapter  in  Arkansas,  and  we 
dedicated  the  organization  to  Brooks 
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Hays.  Thit  organization  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to|a  man  who  so  embodied  the 
ideals  of  pfiblic  service. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  Itnow  the  gentle- 
mans  effort  in  that  regard  was  well 
received  in  Arkansas  because  people 
there  thlilt  so  much  of  Brooks  Hays, 
and  for  t  le  information  of  Members 
generally,  the  delegation  of  Arkansas, 
Mr.  Hami  lERSCHMiDT.  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Akthdny,  and  myself  will  arrange 
a  special  order  in  the  near  future  so 
that  all  M  embers  here  can  pay  tribute 
to  this  vei  y  great  person. 


LEGISLAfriON      TO      TERMINATE 
SOCIAI,   SECURITY   DISABILITY 
BENEFTS  TO  PRISONERS  CON- 
VICTED OF  A  FELONY 
(Mr.  SK ELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SK  SLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  intioducing  a  bill  to  terminate 
social   se<urity   disability   benefits   to 
prisoners  convicted  of  a  felony.  This  is 
an  issue  which  may  sound  familiar 
and  right  y  so.  Last  year.  Congress  ap- 
proved le  ;islation  to  stop  social  securi- 
ty disabi  ity  benefits  to  incarcerated 
felons  wl  en  it  came  to  our  attention 
that  the  famous    "Son  of  Sam"  mur 
derer  anc  other  convicted  felons  were 
receiving  benefits.  Unfortunately,  that 
law  inclu<  led  a  loophole  which  allows  a 
prisoner    o  continue  to  receive  social 
security  disability  benefits  if  he  par 
ticipates  in  a  rehabilitation  program. 
Mr.  Speal  Ler,  it  seems  obvious  that  any 
prisoner   vould  enroll  in  a  rehabilita 
tion   pro(  ram   if   it   would   earn   him 
some  mo  ley.  This  loophole  does  no 
favor  for   the  social  security  system 
which  is  laving  financial  difficulty,  or 
for     rehj  bilitation     programs     which 
should  b€  entered  with  a  genuine  com 
mitment  ,o  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  deny 
social  sec  arity  disability  benefits  to  all 
incarceraed  felons.  These  convicted 
criminals  have  already  cost  society 
enough.  We  should  not  be  paying 
them  to  stay  in  jail  when  honest 
American  s  are  working  hard  to  make  a 
living  and  paying  into  the  social  secu- 
rity syst(m.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
having  tc  make  some  serious  decisions 
on  social  security,  terminating  benefits 
to  incarcprated  felons  is  a  good  place 
to  start. 


In  July,  the  headlines  heralded: 
"Largest  Tax  Cut  in  History."  On  Oc- 
tober 1,  the  average  taxpayer  found 
out  exactly  how  large  his  tax  cut 
was— $1  or  $2  a  week. 

And  now,  pity  the  poor  taxpayer 
who  picks  up  his  newspaper  and  reads 
the  administration's  latest  pronounce- 
ment: '$22  Billion  in  New  Taxes 
Needed." 

What  kind  of  taxes  is  the  White 
House  talking  about?  User  taxes:  Gas- 
oline, cigarettes,  liquor,  boating  fees. 
And  elimination  of  the  energy  tax 
credit,  which  has  done  more  to  encour- 
age conservation  and  alternative- 
energy  development  than  anything  I 
know. 

We  do  not  need  new  taxes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, especially  user  taxes. 

Cut  out  the  billions  you  are  giving 
away  to  big  oil  under  your  tax  bill. 
Scale  down  the  unreasonably  large 
estate  and  gift  tax  reductions  under 
your  tax  bill. 

Consider  the  average  taxpayer,  Mr. 
President.  Do  not  add  to  his  burden. 


TAX  CVT,  TAX  INCREASE,  TAX 
MADNESS 

(Mr.  Rk^TCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  per  mission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mir  ute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remai  ks. ) 

Mr.  RfVTCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  j  rowing  taxpayer  uncertainty 
in  the  land.  And  its  source  is  the  mis- 
leading and  unfair  tax  policy  of  this 
administi  ation. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY).  The  Chair  desires  to  an- 
nounce that  pursuant  to  clause  4  of 
rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills  earlier  today: 

S.  1712.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  (or  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  June  1,  1982; 

S.  1181.  An  act  to  Increase  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1191.  An  act  to  extend  for  three  addi- 
tional years  the  provisions  of  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967  relating  to  the 
reimbursement  of  U.S.  commercial  fisher- 
men for  certain  losses  incurred  Incident  to 
the  seizure  of  their  vessels  by  foreign  na- 
tions; and  for  other  purposes. 


ANWAR  SADAT'S  FUNERAL  AND 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  STATES- 
MANSHIP 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
attend  President  Anwar  Sadat's  funer- 
al, it  was  a  time  filled  with  sorrow  and 
grief  for  one  of  history's  great  men. 
His  loss  was  mourned  not  only  by  his 
family  and  the  Egyptian  people,  but 
by  all  people  who  cherish  peace, 
wisdom,  and  statesmanship. 

I  would  also  like  to  praise  the 
wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  another 
man,  our  President,  Ronald  Reagan. 
Security  reasons  precluded  the  attend- 
ance at  the  Sadat  funeral  of  either 
President  Reagan  or  Vice  President 
Bush.  Nevertheless,  President  Reagan 
recognized  the  monumental  impor- 
tance of  sending  the  proper  level  of 
U.S.  representation  to  the  funeral— a 
level  that  signified  the  deep  respect  in 
which  the  United  States  held  Anwar 
Sadat. 

Asking  three  former  Presidents,  as 
well  as  Secretary  Haig,  Secretary 
Weinberger,  and  former  Secretary 
Kissinger  to  represent  the  United 
States,  demonstrated  the  highest  trib- 
ute we  could  possibly  pay  to  Anwar 
Sadat.  It  was  a  bipartisan  decision,  re- 
flecting statesmanship  and  sensitivity. 
President  Reagan's  selections  for  such 
a  delegation  were  unprecedented.  It  is 
a  measure  of  the  man  that  his  decision 
was  thoroughly  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  expressed  a  sense  of  unity 
in  our  country's  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Middle  East. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Wednesday,  October  14, 
1981. 


RATE  OF  DUTY  ON  SUGAR 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  1184)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
regarding  the  rate  of  duty  that  may  be 
proclaimed  by  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  sugar  imports,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R.  1184 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  head- 
note  2(1)  of  the  headnotes  to  subpart  A  of 
part  10  of  schedule  1  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202,  re- 
lating to  sugars,  sirups,  and  molasses)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  That,  if  the  President  finds  that  a 
particular  rate  not  lower  than  0.0106  cent 
per  pound,  less  0.00015  cent  per  pound  for 
each  degree  under  100  degrees  (and  frac- 
tions of  a  degree  in  proportion)  by  polar!- 
scope  test  but  not  less  than  0.00685  cent  per 
pound,  limited  by  a  particular  quota,  may  be 
established  for  any  article  provided  for  In 
Item  155.20  or  155.30,  which  will  give  due 
consideration  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  sugar  market  of  domestic  producers 
and  materially  affected  contracting  parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  he  shall  proclaim  such  particular 
rate  and  such  quota  limitation.". 

Sec  2.  Nothing  In  the  amendment  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  In  any  manner  or  to  any 
extent  the  quota  limitation  proclaimed 
under  the  authority  of  such  headnote  2(1) 
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and  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

D  1215 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI)  wiU  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill,  H.R.  1184,  presently 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  law.  the  Presi- 
dent may  vary  the  tariff  on  sugar  be- 
tween a  range  of  0.625  cent  per  pound 
and  2.81  cents  per  pound.  H.R.  1184,  as 
amended  and  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  increases  the 
range  over  which  the  tariff  may  be  ad- 
justed, between  a  new  minimum  of 
0.01  cent  per  pound  and  the  maximimi 
of  2.81  cents  per  pound. 

By  giving  the  President  expanded 
authority  to  moderate  sugar  prices, 
the  bill  offers  the  House  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  establish  a  countercycli- 
cal, anti-inflation  tool. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  assure  my 
colleagues  from  the  sugar-producing 
States,  that  it  is  the  committees 
intent  that  this  new  tariff  reduction 
authority  only  be  used  by  the  Presi- 
dent when  the  price  of  sugar  is  high 
and  when  tariffs,  quotas,  and  section 
22  fees  are  not  necessary. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Trade  Subcommittee.  Congressman 
Sam  Gibbons,  for  a  further  explana- 
tion of  H.R.  1184. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tariff  on  sugar  is  unusual,  in  that  the 
President  may  vary  it  between  a  low  of 
0.625  cent  per  pound  and  a  high  of 
about  2.8  cents  per  pound. 

This  bill  will  enable  the  P»resident  to 
reduce  this  variable  tariff  all  the  way 
to  0.01  cent  per  pound.  This  de  mini- 
mus tariff  will  insure  that  Customs 
continues  to  keep  very  accurate  count 
of  sugar  imports. 

As  the  history  of  the  use  of  sugar 
tariffs  has  shown,  the  President  has 
alternately  used  this  tariff  authority 
to  assist  the  sugar  producers  during 
periods  of  distressed  prices  and  to 
assist  the  consumer  once  prices  were 
high  enough  to  insure  producer  prof- 
its. In  sum,  the  use  of  this  tariff  can 


be  seen  as  a  price  moderating  tool, 
both  on  low  prices  and  high  prices. 

The  bill,  amended  at  the  administra- 
tion's suggestion,  simply  widens  the 
range  over  which  the  President  can 
vary  the  tariff,  thus  making  it  more 
effective  in  providing  price  modera- 
tion. 

When  sugar  prices  are  high,  there  is 
absolutely  no  justification  for  main- 
taining a  tariff  of  0.625  cent  per 
pound.  While  the  tariff  raises  some 
revenue  for  Treasury,  it  has  a  dispro- 
portionately heavy  Impact  on  con- 
sumer food  inflation. 

Therefore,  this  bill  has  an  incredibly 
good  consumer  cost/benefit  ratio. 
While  imported  sugar  accoimts  for 
only  one-third  of  our  Nation's  sweet- 
ener needs,  it  is  able  to  "drive"  or  con- 
trol the  price  for  all  domestic  sugar 
and  com  sweeteners.  Thus,  if  we  lower 
the  price  of  imiH)rted  sugar,  we  create 
a  Treasury  loss  which  should  be 
matched  by  a  consumer  gain  on  the 
price  of  Imported  sugar.  But,  we  also 
create  for  the  consumer  lower  prices 
on  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  sweet- 
eners which  are  domestically  grown. 
In  other  words,  this  bill  will  help  the 
consumer  three  times  more  than  it 
will  cost  the  Treasury/taxpayer. 

The  sugar  market  is  very  cyclical: 
There  are  low  price  years  in  which  the 
sugar  companies  do  not  do  well— but 
generally  make  a  profit— then,  when 
sugar  prices  Increase  they  do  very, 
very  well.  When  prices  are  low.  the  In- 
dustry is  protected  by  tariffs  of  up  to 
2.R1  cents  per  pound  and.  if  a  loan  sup- 
port program  is  in  effect,  by  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  loans  and  high 
section  22  import  fees.  Since  the  in- 
dustry is  protected  against  low  world 
prices  through  these  various  duties, 
fees,  quotas,  and  on  occasion,  loan  pro- 
grams, the  committee  believes  the  con- 
sumer should  be  partially  protected 
during  the  high  price  cycle  by  ena- 
bling the  President  to  take  the  tariff 
to  virtually  zero. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  passage  of  this 

bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Shannon). 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out hurting  sugar  industry  earnings, 
H.R.  1184  will  extend  to  consumers 
the  same  protection  that  has  been 
available  to  sugar  producers  for  years. 

The  President  may  now  set  the 
tariff  on  imported  sugar  within  a 
range  of  2.8  cents  per  poimd  and  0.625 
cent  per  pound.  This  legislation  will 
establish  a  new  low  of  0.01  cent  per 
poimd.  The  upper  limit  will  remain 
the  same.  In  the  past,  when  the  earn- 
ings of  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
were  low.  the  President  responded  by 
raising  the  tariff  on  imported  sugar. 
There  was,  however,  no  similar  protec- 
tion for  the  consumer  when  sugar 
earnings  were  high.  This  legislation 
extends   the  same   flexibility   in  the 


tariff  range  to  consumers,  which  has 
been  there  for  the  sugar  industry. 

Imported  sugar  accounts  for  about 
one-third  of  U.S.  sweetener  consump- 
tion. Each  increase  in  Imported  sugar 
prices  affects  domestic  sweetener 
prices,  and  is  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. When  sugar  Industry  earnings 
are  high,  protective  tariff  levels  are 
unnecessary  for  the  industry,  and  pu- 
nitive for  the  consumer. 

The  GAO  analysis  I  requested  and 
received  profiling  the  corporate 
annual  reports  and  10-K  forms  of  the 
six  largest  sugar  companies  in  the 
United  States  showed  that  between 
1979  and  1980,  profits  increased  by  80 
percent  to  a  total  of  $234  million. 

These  data  show  that  when  sugar 
prices  rise,  the  companies  obviously  do 
very  well,  and  the  consumer  pays. 

The  10-K  reports  contain  these 
statements  about  1980  earnings  and 
U.S.  Government  action  to  maintain 
those  earnings: 

U.S.  Sugar:  Fiscal  year  1980  was  the  third 
most  profitable  year  in  our  forty-nine  year 
history  .  .  .  Income  from  sale  of  sugar  and 
sugar  by-products  increased  109  percent 
over  last  year. 

Alexander  &  Baldwin:  1980  was  our  best 
year  ever  .  .  .  Thus,  as  we  enter  1981,  we  are 
a  stronger,  better  balanced  company,  less 
dependent  on  any  one  source  of  income. 

The  Amalgamated  Sugar  Company:  In 
1980  when  world  prices  once  again  turned 
upward,  skyrocketing  above  forty  cents. 
Company  earnings  rebounded  strongly  .  .  . 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  late  seventies 
when  "world"  prices  were  at  their  low  levels, 
some  support  was  provided  to  domestic 
prices  through  the  levy  of  duties  on  import- 
ed foreign  sugar. 

High  sugar  tariff  levels  have  helped 
to  maintain  sugar  industry  earnings. 
H.R.  1184  will  not  affect  that  In  years 
when  sugar  profits  are  low  and  the  in- 
dustry needs  the  assistance.  However, 
when  sugar  prices  are  high,  as  they 
were  in  1980.  we  must  look,  too,  at  the 
needs  of  the  consumer. 

H.R.  1184  provides  an  effective  tool 
for  fighting  inflation,  by  helping  to 
slow  food  price  increases.  It  does  not 
alter  the  tariff  limit  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  Impose  when  the  domestic 
sugar  Industry  needs  protection  from 
imports.  And,  it  would  afford  consum- 
ers some  protection  from  inflated 
prices.  I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  1184. 
Consumers  certainly  merit  the  same 
consideration  that  we  have  been  con- 
sistently willing  to  give  the  sugar  In- 
dustry. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  1184,  a 
bill  to  provide  greater  flexibility  to  the 
President  In  setting  tariffs  on  sugar 
imports.  With  world  sugar  prices 
sometimes  fluctuating  widely,  it  is  im- 
poriiint  that  the  President  have  great- 
er discretion  in  helping  to  stabilize 
sugar  prices  for  the  American  con- 
sumer through  tariffs. 
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by  the  chairman  of  the 
^bcommittee.    the    President 
has  the  authority  to  vary 
on  sugar  imports  within  a 
0.625    cent    per    pound    raw 
2.812  cents  per  pound.  H.R. 
widen  this  range  of  tariff 
by  reducing  the  minimum 
0.01    cent    per   pound.    This 
is  necessary  because  the 
which  world  sugar  prices 
has  gone  up,   especially  at 
end. 
when   world   prices   move   to 
Ifvels,  the  President  can  bring 
down  comparably.  The  Ways 
Committee  expressed   its 
that    the    President    would 
tariff  to  the  minimum  only 
the    domestic    industry 
need  the  additional  protec- 
ttiriffs.  fees,  or  quotas  because 
of  sugar  is  high;  and  second, 
would  benefit  from  a  mod- 
high  sugar  prices, 
past,  the  President  has  used 
to  assist  the  sugar  pro- 
uring    periods    of    distressed 
to    assist    the    consumer 
are   high   and  producer 
assured.  I  believe  a  lower- 
is  tariff  band  will  allow  the 
to  continue  this  policy  in  a 
■nore  consistent  with  the  way 
ements  now  occur. 

er,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 

a.R.  1184. 

MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 

16   consideration   of  H.R. 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

brought  to  the  committee's 

several  concerns  that  I  had 

ering  the  minimum  tariff  on 

sugar   from   0.625   cent   per 

0.01   cent  per  pound.  This 

set  by  H.R.  1184  in  effect 

rAinimum  tariff  at  all. 

fias  been  a  tariff  on  imported 

;ugar  since   1789,  except   for 

period    between    1890-94. 

Act,  which  served  consum- 

])roducers  of  this  Nation  from 

1974,  placed  less  reliance  on 

than   on   a  system   of  supply 

but  even  that  program 

the  duty  rate  at  its  present 

of  0.625  cent  per  pound.  In  a 

we  will  have  the  opportunity 

the   direction   of   domestic 

ubply  and  production  manage- 

?r  the  course  of  the  next  4 

I  fully  support  the  terms 

uhder  the  amendment  to  H.R. 

I  he  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 

for  this  purpose.  In  the  ab- 

no  minimum  tariff  at  all  as  is 

under  H.R.  1184  the  impor- 

an    18-cent-per-pound    loan 

sugar  becomes  more  impor- 

ever  in  view  of  the  cyclical 

sugar  prices  and  the  impor- 

a   reliable   steady   domestic 

source  oa  sugar  to  stabilize  prices. 

H.R.  1  84  is  also  of  fiscal  relevance. 
In    1980,1  the  U.S.   Treasury   received 


pi  ices 
are 


Speake 


: 


over  $34  million  by  this  means  and  the 
0.625-cent-per-pound  minimum  tariff 
was  imposed  beginning  February  1, 
1980.  The  International  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  now  put  revenue  loss  caused  by 
wiping  out  the  minimum  at  up  to  $40 
million. 

In  view  of  current  fiscal  straits  and  a 
second  round  of  budget  cuts,  this  bill 
reducing  revenues  by  some  $40  million 
means  budget  cuts  must  now  grow  by 
$40  million  if  the  deficit  is  to  remain 
constant.  It  is  at  cross  purposes  with 
the  need  to  increase  revenues  by  some 
$3  billion  and  cut  outlays  by  $13  bil- 
lion as  is  desired  this  year  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  maintain  a  deficit  of 
no  more  than  $42.5  billion  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  This  bill  will  not 
decide  the  fate  of  fiscal  discipline,  but 
we  are  now  in  a  process  where  every 
source  of  revenue  and  indeed  the  ques- 
tion of  $34  million  was  the  case  in  1980 
or  $40  million  as  may  now  be  the  case 
will  impact  other  budget  decisions. 

When  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Shannon)  introduced  this 
proposal  on  January  22  of  this  year 
the  spot  price  for  sugar  landed  in  the 
United  States  with  duties  and  fees 
paid  was  over  27  cents  a  pound.  That 
price  is  now  around  15  or  16  cents  per 
pound.  Th's  is  well  below  the  cost  of 
production.  Certainly  the  new  tariff 
rate  window  of  0.01  to  2.812  cents  per 
pound  offers  the  opportunity  for  pro- 
tection above  the  minimum  rate,  but 
short-term  pressure  to  keep  the  mini- 
mum rate  in  effect  on  behalf  of  the 
consumer  could  spell  long-term  folly 
by  increasing  reliance  on  imports  as 
domestic  production  falls  due  to  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
consideration  of  these  factors  when 
my  colleagues  decide  how  to  vote  on 
H.R.  1184,  and  I  hope  they  vote  "no".» 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOWSKi)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  1184, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TARIFF  REDUCTIONS,  SUSPEN- 
SIONS, AND  EXTENSION  OF 
SUSPENSIONS 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  4566)  to  reduce  cer- 
tain duties,  to  suspend  temporarily 
certain  duties,  to  extend  certain  exist- 


ing   suspensions   of    duties,    and    for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4566 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Amendment  op  Tarift  Schedulzs; 
Definition  or  Entered. 

(a)  Whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  schedule,  item,  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  schedule,  item,  or 
other  provision  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202). 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  "en- 
tered" means  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption,  within  the  cus- 
toms territory  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Canned  Tuna. 

(a)  Item  112.30  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  not  the  product  of 
any  insular  possession  of  the  United 
States,"  immediately  after  "15  pounds 
each.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "United  States  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered after  March  31.  1981. 

Sec.  3.  Certain  Ceramic  Insulators. 

(a)  Subpart  D  of  part  2  of  schedule  5  is 
Eunended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
item  535.12  the  following  new  item: 


3.1%  ad  val 60%  ad  Ml. 


"535.13   Cerarnc  inulators  to  Ix 
iml  in  tiK  produdnn 
«l  spirli  pluis  for 
nalmal  gas-fueled. 

statntiaty.  internal 
comtMstion  engines 


(b)  Item  909.20  of  the  Appendix  is  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles entered  after  June  30,  1981. 

(d)(1)  Effective  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered after  December  31,  1981.  item  535.13 
(as  added  by  subsection  (a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "3.8%  ad  val."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "3.7%  ad  val.". 

(2)  Effective  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered after  December  31.  1982.  item  535.13  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "3.7%  ad  val."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3.6%  ad  val.". 

(3)  Effective  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered after  December  31.  1983.  item  535.13  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "3.6%  ad  val."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3.5%  ad  val.". 
Sec.  4.  Chipper  Knife  Steel. 

(a)  Effective  with  respect  to  articles  pro- 
vided for  in  item  606.93  (relating  to  chipper 
knife  steel)  that  are  entered  after  each  of 
the  dates  set  forth  below,  column  1  of  such 
item  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  rate  of 
duty  in  effect  on  the  day  before  such  date 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  rate  of 
duty  appearing  below  next  to  each  such 
date: 


Date 

Rale  ol  duly 

Seplemtief  30  1982 .... 

4.4%  ad  val 

Decemter  31   IM2 

4  2%  ad  val 

Decemtet  31  1983 4%  ad  val 

OecemUei  31,  1984 39%  ad  val 

Oeiwntet  31.  1985 3.7%  ad  val. 
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Date 


Rate  ol  duly 


31.  I9K 36%  ad  val. 


(b)  Effective  October  I.  1982.  item  911.29 
of  the  Appendix  i.s  repealed. 
Sec.  5.  Yankee  Dryer  Cylinders. 

(a)(1)  Subpart  D  of  part  4  of  schedule  6  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  alter 
item  668.04  the  following  new  item: 

■  6680S   Yankee  dryer  cylinders free  35%  ad  val.  " 

(2)  Item  912.06  of  the  Appendix  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered after  December  31.  1981. 
Sec.  6.  Certain  Aircraft  Components  and 
Materials. 

In  the  ease  of  any  aircraft  which— 

(1)  was  previously  exported  from  the 
United  States. 

(2)  was  composed,  at  the  time  of  such  ex- 
portation in  part  of  components  and  materi- 
als which  are  products  of  the  United  States 
and  which  were  installed— 

(A)  while  such  aircraft  was  within  the 
United  States,  and 

(B)  after  such  aircraft  was  operational. 

(3)  is  returned  to  the  United  States  after 
being  so  exported  without  having  been  ad- 
vanced in  value  or  improved  in  condition  by 
any  process  of  manufacture  or  other  means 
while  abroad,  and 

(4)  wa-s  entered  for  consumption  before 
1970,  the  rate  of  duty  provided  for  in  item 
694.40  on  the  date  of  such  entry  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  be 
assessed  upon  the  full  value  of  such  aircraft 
less  the  value  of  such  components  and  mate- 
rials: and  such  entry  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  514  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  be 
reliquidated  on  the  basis  of  such  assess- 
ment. For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
value  of  any  such  component  or  material  is 
the  cost  of  such  component  or  material  at 
the  time  of  installation  in  the  aircraft  plus 
the  cost  of  such  installation. 

Sec.  7.  Pipe  Organ  Parts. 

(a)  Items  726.60  and  726.62  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


(1)  by  striking  out  ■$300"  in  item  813.30 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$400";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$600"  and  $300"  in 
item  813.31  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$800"  and  "$400".  respectively. 

(b)  Section  321(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1321(a)(2)(A))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$25"  and  "$40"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$50"  and  "$100",  respec- 
tively. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  returning  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  who  arrive  in  the 
United  States  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  Prayer  Shawls. 
(a)  Part  4  of  schedule  8  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  854.20."  in  head- 
note  1  to  such  part  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    854.20.  and  854.30.":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  alter  item  854.20  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 


(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 
Sec.  15.  Doxorubicin  Hydrochloride. 

(a)  Item  907.20  of  the  Appendix  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "6/30/82"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "6/29/88". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  resp>ect  to  articles  en- 
tered after  June  30.  1982. 

Sec.  16.  Tartaric  Acid  and  Certain  Tartar- 
ic Chemicals. 
(a)  Subpart  A  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  items; 


•■85430   Prayer  slu»te.  bags  lor        free Free  ■ 

the  hccpiM  at  prayer 
shawls,  and  hnannr 
ol  a  kind  used  In 
piMic  or  private 
[eligiou^  observances. 
ivt»ttier  or  not  any  ol 
ttie  loregomg  is 
imported  lor  ttie  use  of 
a  iMigious  institution. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered on  or  after  the  date  ol  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  U.  Increase  in  Value  Limitations  Ap- 
plicable to  Informal  Entries  or  Im- 
ported Merchandise. 

(a)  The  article  description  immediately 
preceding  item  869.00  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ■$600"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$1,000". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  im- 
ported on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  12.  Carob  Flour. 

(a)  Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


Free.. 


726.60    Player  actons,  and  parts 

tlwreol 
762  62   Otiier Free  


(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 
Sec.  8.  Toy  Tea  Sets. 

(a)  Subpart  E  of  part  5  of  schedule  7  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
item  737.70  the  following  new  item: 


"  903.65   Caroti  ikwr 

free.. 

...  No  change .... 

.  On  or  Itelore 

(pfovKted  tor 

12/31/ 

60^.  adval 

m  Item  15205. 
p3rt9C. 

»4.  ■ 

35%  ao  val  " 

schedule  1). 

'  73773   Toy  tea  sets  ol  ceramic 

•are,  made  to  ll» 
approiimjte  scale  ol  I 
to  13  or  larger. 


free 70%  ad  val 


(b)  The  amendment  made  by  .subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Increass  in  Value  Limitations  for 

Duty-free  Importations  or  Personal 

Articles  by  Returning  United  States 

Residents. 

(a)  Subpart  A  of  part  2  of  .schedule  8  is 

amended— 


(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 
Sec  13  Wood  Excelsior. 

(a)  Item  904.00  of  the  Appendix  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ■6/30/81"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "6/30/83". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered after  June  30.  1981. 

Sec  14.  4-Chloro-3-Methylphenol. 

(a)  Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


907  08 


4<:nioro3-             free.... 
melhylphenol 
(CAS  No  59- 
50-/) 

( provided  lor 
m  Item  403  56. 

...  No  change 

..  On  or  betoce  6/ 
30/84.  ". 

part  IB. 
schedule  4). 

907  65 

Tartancaoi 
(pnMWfor 
«  Hem  425  94 
part  20. 

schedute4). 
Potasswm  saRs 
Antmony 
tartrate  (tartar 

(PHmLmt 

in  m  42672. 

pari  20. 

sdnk«F4). 
Cream  ol  lanar 

(prondedior 

in  Item  426  76, 

part  20. 

sdwhle4). 
SodHK  tartrate 

(RlxMe 

saNs) 

(provmedtar 

m  Item  426.82. 

part  20. 

sckedrie4). 

free.. 

..  Nodanr 

.  On  or  brim  6/ 

30/84 

907  66 

Ft«... 

..  Noctoge..- 

..  On  or  bdore  6/ 

X/84 

90768 

free... 

..  Nochanp.. 

. .  (k  er  betsR  6/ 
30/14 

907  69 

free.... 

...  No  change... 

...  On  or  betae  6/ 
30/84  ' 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles 
entered  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
customs  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse  for  consumption,  of  any  article— 

(A)  that  was  made  after  June  30.  1980.  and 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act:  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
have  been  no  duty  if  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  applied  to  such  entry  or 
withdrawal; 

shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provisions  of  law.  be  liquidated  or  re- 
liquidated  as  though  such  entry  or  with- 
drawal had  been  made  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  17.  Certain  Metal  Waste  and  Scrap. 

(a)  Part  7  of  schedule  8  is  amended— 

(I)  by  inserting  the  following  new  head- 
note  immediately  after  headnote  2  to  such 
part: 

"3.  (a)  Items  870.50  and  870.55  shall  not 
apply  when  the  market  price  of  copper  is 
under  51  cents  per  pound. 

■■(b)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (a),  the 
market  price  of  copper  has  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  it  by  headnote  5(b)  of  the  head- 
notes  to  schedule  6.  part  2.  subpart  C. 

■■(c)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (a),  the 
market  price  of  copper  shall  be  considered 
to  be  under  51  cents  per  pound  only  on  and 
after  the  twentieth  day  after  the  date  of  a 
report  by  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  it  has  determined  that  the 
market  price  has  been  under  51  cents  per 
pound  for  one  calendar  month.  After  any 
such  report,  the  market  price  shall  be  con- 
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■(d)  Determinations  by  the  Commission 
under  this  headnote  shall  be  made  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  headnote  5(c)  to 
schedule  6.  part  2.  subpart  C. ':  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  item 
870.45  the  following: 
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duty.". 

The  Sl'EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  cJ^manded? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  i  second. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill,  H.R.  4566,  presently 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4566,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  is  an  omnibus  bill  incorporat- 
ing 18  noncontroversial  tariff  and 
trade  bills  which  were  considered  sepa- 
rately in  the  committee.  They  involve 
temporary  duty  suspensions,  perma- 
nent duty  eliminations  or  reductions, 
increased  tourist  duty-free  exemp- 
tions, and  article  classifications. 

In  addition  to  the  various  minor 
tariff  provisions  included  in  H.R.  4566, 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  been  amend- 
ed today  to  include  a  new  section  19,  a 
very  minor  technical  provision  con- 
cerning the  waiver  of  duties  relating  to 
certain  increased  quotas  on  upland 
cotton.  This  provision  was  originally  a 
House  Agriculture  Committee  provi- 
sion in  section  502  of  H.R.  3603.  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981. 
which  was  considered  by  the  House 
last  week,  with  further  consideration 
scheduled  for  later  this  week.  As  a 
result  of  the  inclusion  in  H.R.  3603  of 
the  upland  cotton  duty  provision  that 


bill  was  sequentially  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  the 
time  it  was  reported  from  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  The  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  re- 
viewed that  provision  on  June  18.  and 
found  no  objection  to  it  and  ordered 
the  bill  reported  to  the  full  House. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  will  eventu- 
ally go  to  conference  with  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  serving  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate-passed  bill. 
Under  such  a  procedure,  it  would  not 
be  appropriate  to  have  a  duty  suspen- 
sion amendment  incorporated  as  part 
of  a  Senate  bill.  As  my  colleagues  well 
know,  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  feels  quite  strongly  that  clause 
7  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  the  origination  of  revenue  bills 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

As  a  result  of  the  attachment  of  the 
cotton  duty  quota  provision  to  the  bill 
currently  before  the  House,  it  is  our 
intention  to  move  to  delete  this  sec- 
tion of  section  502  of  H.R.  3603  when 
that  bill  is  before  the  House  later  this 
week.  In  addition,  we  will  urge  the 
House  conferees  to  work  for  the  dele- 
tion of  similar  language  which  has 
been  included  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  farm  bill.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
relative  size  of  the  provision  in  ques- 
tion is  rather  small,  the  principle  in- 
volved is  an  important  one  involving  as 
it  does  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Trade,  Congressman  Sam  Gibbons,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  the  various 
sections  of  H.R.  4566. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  explained. 
H.R.  4566  consolidates  18  miscellane- 
ous tariff  and  trade  bills  which  we  in- 
dividually subject  to  public  hearings 
and  consideration  in  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Trade.  Public  testimony  and 
views  of  executive  branch  agencies 
were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  these 
bills. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  explain  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  4566.  as  follows: 

Section  1  is  a  definitional  provision 
applicable  to  all  sections  in  H.R.  4566. 

Section  2.  introduced  as  H.R.  3075 
by  myself,  amends  the  article  descrip- 
tion for  TSUS  item  112.30.  which  pro- 
vides for  a  tariff-rate  quota  on  imports 
of  tuna  not  packed  in  oil:  First,  to  indi- 
cate clearly  that  shipments  from  the 
U.S.  insular  possessions  are  not  to  be 
included  In  determining  the  extent  to 
which  the  quota  has  been  filled;  and 
second,  to  reflect  that  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the 
quota  is  now  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service. 
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Section  3.  introduced  as  H.R.  2563 
by  our  colleague  Mr.  Wilson,  reduces 
the  column  1  (MFN)  rate  of  duty  in 
annual  stages  on  ceramic  insulators 
used  in  spark  plugs  to  a  permanent 
level  of  3.5  percent  ad  valorem  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1984. 

Section  4.  introduced  as  H.R.  2485 
by  our  colleague  Mr.  Albosta,  provides 
an  annual  staged  reduction  in  the 
column  1  (MFN)  rate  of  duty  on  chip- 
per knife  steel  at  rates  which  are  0.1 
percent  ad  valorem  lower  than  the 
concurrent  staged  reductions  in  duty 
on  finished  chipper  knives,  rather 
than  to  provide  duty-free  treatment  as 
intended  by  the  bill  as  originally  intro- 
duced. 

Section  5,  introduced  as  H.R.  2269 
by  our  colleague  Mr.  Schulze,  elimi- 
nates the  column  1  (MFN)  rate  of 
duty  on  Yankee  dryer  cylinders.  These 
articles  presently  enter  under  a  tempo- 
rary duty  suspension  which  will  expire 
on  December  31.  1981. 

Section  6,  introduced  as  H.R.  3874 
by  our  colleague  Mr.  Conable.  ex- 
empts from  duty  certain  U.S.  aircraft 
components  and  materials  installed  in 
an  aircraft  previously  exported  from 
the  United  States  and  subsequently  re- 
turned without  having  been  advanced 
in  value  or  improved  in  condition 
while  abroad. 

Section  7.  introduced  as  H.R.  2082 
by  our  colleague  Mr.  Archer,  provides 
the  same  column  1  (MFN)  duty-free 
treatment  to  parts  of  pipe  organs  as 
presently  afforded  finished  pipe 
organs. 

Section  8,  introduced  as  H.R.  2162 
by  our  colleague  Mr.  Petri,  eliminates 
the  colurrm  1  (MFN)  rate  of  duty  on 
toy  china  tea  sets. 

Section  9,  introduced  as  H.R.  1987 
by  our  colleague  Mr.  Frenzel.  in- 
creases the  value  limitations  for  duty- 
free entry  of  personal  articles  by  re- 
turning U.S.  residents  and  increases 
the  value  limits  under  existing  admin- 
istrative duty  exemption  authorities. 

Section  10.  introduced  as  H.R.  833 
by  our  colleague  Mr.  Derwinski. 
eliminates  the  column  1  (MFN)  rate  of 
duty  on  prayer  shawls,  bags  for  the 
keeping  of  prayer  shawls,  and  certain 
headwear  used  in  religious  services. 

Section  11,  introduced  as  H.R.  2206 
by  our  colleague  Mr.  Frenzel,  in- 
creases the  value  limitations  applica- 
ble to  informal  entries  of  noncommer- 
cial imported  merchandise,  in  order  to 
achieve  reductions  in  the  cost  of  cus- 
toms administration. 

Section  12.  introduced  as  H.R.  1988 
by  our  colleague  Mr.  Frenzel.  sus- 
pends temporarily  the  column  1 
(MFTJ)  rate  of  duty  on  carob  flour  in 
powdered  form  until  December  31, 
1984.  „^,^ 

Section  13,  introduced  as  H.R.  2516 
by  our  colleague  Mr.  Prank,  extends 
the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
column  1  (MFN)  rate  of  duty  on  wood 
excelsior,  which  expired  on  June  30, 


for  an  additional  2  years  until  June  30, 

1983 

Section  14,  introduced  as  H.R.  2786 
by  our  colleague  Mr.  Crane,  suspends 
temporarily  the  column  1  (MFN)  rate 
of  duty  on  4-chloro-3-methylphenol 
until  June  30.  1984. 

Section  15.  introduced  as  H.R.  1931 
by  our  colleague  Mr.  Wylie.  continues 
the  existing  temporary  suspension  of 
the  column  1  (MFN)  rate  of  duty  on 
doxorubicin  hydrochloride  from  June 
30.  1982.  until  June  29,  1988. 

Section  16.  introduced  as  H.R.  1910 
by  our  colleague  Mr.  Green,  suspends 
temporarily  the  duties  on  tartaric  acid 
and  certain  tartaric  chemicals  until 
June  30.  1984. 

Section  17.  introduced  as  H.R.  2479 
by  our  colleague  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  pro- 
vided for  duty-free  treatment  of  cer- 
tain metal  waste  and  scrap,  unwrought 
metals,  and  other  articles  of  metal. 

Section  18,  introduced  as  H.R.  2454 
by  our  colleague  Mr.  Jenkins,  sus- 
pends temporarily  the  column  1 
(MFN)  rate  of  duty  on  certain  freight 
containers  until  December  31,  1986. 
These  containers  will  become  subject 
to  permanent  duty-free  treatment  on 
January  1,  1987.  as  a  result  of  a  tariff 
concession  in  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations. 

Section  19  is  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  as  reported.  It  transfers  a  provi- 
sion approved  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  inclusion  in  the  farm 
bill,  H.R.  3603,  to  this  miscellaneous 
tariff  and  trade  bill.  The  provision  in- 
volved is  subsection  2  of  section  502  of 
the  farm  bill,  which  provides  that 
when  there  is  a  special,  temporary  en- 
largement of  the  upland  cotton  quota, 
the  cotton  entered  under  that  special 
quota  will  not  have  to  pay  any  duty. 
This  provision  was  requested  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  supported 
by  Ways  and  Means  to  help  alleviate 
excessively  wide,  disruptive  swings  in 
cotton  prices. 

We  hope  to  pass  this  provision  today 
in  this  bill  and  when  debate  resumes 
on  the  farm  bill,  delete  it  from  the 
farm  bill.  We  are  doing  this  in  order  to 
protect  the  prerogatives  of  the  House 
by  avoiding  a  precedent  of  a  Senate- 
numbered  bill  originating  tariff  and 
tax  legislation. 

The  other  committee  amendment  is 
technical,  applying  to  section  9  which 
increases  the  value  limitations  for 
duty-free  importations  of  personal  ar- 
ticles by  returning  U.S.  residents.  The 
amendment  restores  the  2-to-l  ratio 
between  duty-free  exemptions  allowed 
returning  U.S.  residents  on  articles  ac- 
quired in  non-U.S.  insular  possessions 
as  opposed  to  purchases  in  American 
Samoa.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Continuation  of  this  relationship  was 
intended  by  the  conunittee  and  the 
author  of  the  original  bill,  H.R.  1987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  noted,  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  4566.  as  amended, 
are  noncontroversial.  having  been  fa- 


vorably reported  by  the  committee  by 
voice  vote. 
I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleague  in 
support  of  H.R.  4566.  an  omnibus  bill 
consisting  of  17  noncontroversial  tariff 
and  trade  measures  previously  intro- 
duced as  separate  bills.  In  addition,  we 
will  be  considering  one  committee 
amendment  to  the  bill  that  will  incor- 
porate a  tariff  change  on  upland 
cotton  reported  as  part  of  H.R.  3603. 
Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981.  but 
falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
committee  amendment  also  makes  a 
change  in  section  9  of  the  bill  in  order 
to  conform  the  provision  to  a  similar 
one  passed  earlier  by  the  House  as 
part  of  the  customs  authorization  bill 
(H.R.  2540). 

The  chairman  of  the  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee has  outlined  each  provision  of 
the  bill  detail,  so  I  would  like  just  to 
reemphasize  two  customs  provisions 
which  I  think  are  important  to  effi- 
cient and  effective  customs  operations 
and  to  the  convenience  of  the  travel- 
ing public. 

The  first  is  section  9  of  the  bill 
which  increases  the  value  limitation 
for  duty-free  treatment  of  articles 
brought  back  to  the  United  States  by 
persons  returning  from  abroad.  As 
amended,  this  section  would  increase 
the  value  limit  of  those  articles  accom- 
panying a  person  returning  from  a 
country  outside  the  insular  posses- 
sions from  $300  to  $400.  In  the  case  of 
articles  sent  or  brought  back  from  the 
insular  possessions,  the  value  limit 
would  be  increased  from  $600  to  $800. 
no  more  than  $400  of  which  can  be 
purchased  elsewhere  but  brought 
through  the  possessions. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  changes, 
which  are  identical  to  those  included 
in  the  authorization  bill  approved  ear- 
lier, is  to  reduce  administrative  costs 
and  to  facilitate  the  processing  of  the 
traveling  public.  The  changes  also  re- 
flect the  effect  of  inflation  on  the  real 
value  of  items  which  can  be  purchased 
abroad  and  brought  back  duty  free.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  2-to-l 
advantage  for  the  insular  possessions 
is  maintained. 

The  second  provision  is  related  to 
the  first  and  also  makes  a  change 
which  recognizes  the  fluctuations  in 
economic  conditions  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  Section  11  raises  the  value 
limit  for  informal  entries  from  $600  to 
$1,000.  An  informal  entry  permits  a 
flat  rate  of  duty  to  be  applied  to  those 
entries  valued  below  a  fixed  amount, 
in  this  case  $1,000,  and  affects  entries 
in  addition  to  the  personal  exemp- 
tions. The  flat  rate  of  duty  currently 
is  10  percent  in  the  case  of  entries 
other  than  from  the  insular  posses- 
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reduce    administrative    costs 
preserving  the  revenue  that  nor- 
vould    be   collected    on    these 
entries.  The  increase  in  see- 
merely   tracks   inflation   and 
economic  changes  which   have 
since  the  limit  was  last  con- 
;everal  years  ago. 
peaker,  all  the  provisions  of 
3  either  reduce  duties,  contin- 
suspensions  already  in  place 
changes   in   customs   proce- 
designed  to  improve  efficiency 
requce  costs.  Although  an  insig- 
revenue  loss  of  $6.5  million 
incurred,  the  benefit  to  con- 
and  those  persons  undergoing 
clearance   will   far   outweigh 
I    urge    my   colleagues    to 
approve    this    omnibus 
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I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois 


fl>ERWINSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
lupport  H.R.  4566,  under  con- 
today,  which  incorporates  a 
of  tariff  bills  approved  by  the 
t|tee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The 
has   combined   these   bills 
single  omnibus  bill  to  facilitate 

by  the  House. 

Subcommittee  on  Trade  initial- 

learings  on  each  of  the  17  bills 

omnibus  legislation.  One  bill, 

which    I    originally    intro- 

been  incorporated  into  sec- 

of  this  omnibus  bill.  H.R.  833 

eliminating    the   column    1 

■ate  of  duty  on  prayer  shawls 

religious  services.  In  addition 

shawls,  section  10  also  pro- 

the  bags  used   for  keeping 

^awls  and  certain  headwear  or 

used    in    religious   services. 

would  allow  commercial 

to  import  these  articles  for 

use  under  the  same  duty-free 

provided   religious   institu- 


prc  vision 


nsed 


for  H.R.  833  was  called  to 
by  a  firm  located  in  my 
district.  Bylaws  of  this 
mandated  that  it  would  rep- 
)nly    Israeli    artists    living   in 
ind   all   moneys   received   for 
would    be    sent    to   the 
Israel  for  its  benefit, 
o  my  introducing  this  legisla- 
rAported    prayer    shawls,    also 
tiLlaisim,  were  treated  as  orna- 
vearing  apparel  under  the  ex- 
tariff  laws  and  were  subject  to  a 
ad  valorem  rate  of  duty, 
durrent  law,  if  they  enter  the 
States   duty    free,    they   may 
mported  by  a  religious  institu- 
be  classified  as  regalia.  Advo- 
section  10  feel  that  the  only 
merchandise  is  purely  reli- 


t  lis 


gious  and  should  be  accorded  duty- 
free treatment. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  administration 
spokesmen  stated  that  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  these  items  will  benefit  con- 
sumers in  the  United  States  and  will 
not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  Ameri- 
can producers.  The  administration 
also  felt  that  the  description  of  the 
product  will  prevent  foreign  manufac- 
turers from  using  this  item  to  circum- 
vent existing  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  textiles  and  apparel. 

I  strongly  support  section  10  and 
H.R.  4566,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
offer  full  support  for  this  measure. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  pay  particular  thanks  to  the  staff 
that  handled  these  very  complex 
pieces  of  legislation  for  their  fine  job 
that  they  did  in  working  out  the  dif- 
ferences that  were  presented  to  the 
committee  by  the  administration  and 
by  some  of  the  other  people  who  testi- 
fied. I  would  also  like  to  commend  a 
volunteer  we  have  here,  Mr.  Charles 
Stableford,  who  has  been  working  as 
an  intern  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  a  congressional  fellow- 
ship for  the  excellent  job  that  he  has 
done  in  handling  this  complex  legisla- 
tion. 

•  Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  important  legis- 
lation. On  behalf  of  the  people  of 
American  Samoa,  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  their  careful 
consideration  of  the  issue  on  the 
tariff-rate  quota  on  imports  of  certain 
canned  tuna  into  the  United  States. 
Specifically,  section  2  of  H.R.  4566  ex- 
cluded the  shipments  from  the  U.S. 
territories,  of  which  American  Samoa 
is  one.  in  determining  the  extent  to 
which  the  quota  has  been  filled.  Under 
headnote  3(a)  of  the  tariffs  schedule 
of  the  United  States,  tuna  canning  is 
listed  as  the  only  industry  which  has 
been  developed  successfully  in  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  In  November  of  last  year, 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  changed  its 
method  of  classifying  shipments  of 
canned  tuna  from  American  Samoa  by 
including  these  shipments  as  imports. 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  the  commit- 
tee corrected  this  very  important 
matter  by  stating  that— 

Section  2  would  make  it  clear  that  U.S.  in- 
sular possessions  would  not  be  considered  as 
an  import  shipment  source. 

The  production  of  canned  tuna  and 
its  byproducts  is  a  major  economic  aid 
in  achieving  economic  self-sufficiency 
for  our  territory.  Over  20  percent  of 
our  population  is  employed  by  the 
tuna  industry  making  it  the  territory's 
chief  employer  and  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  locally  generated  revenues. 
Passage  of  H.R.  4566  strengthens 
American  Samoa's  role  as  the  Nation's 
third  largest  supplier  of  tuna.  I  hearti- 
ly encourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
it.« 


•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4566,  the  Omnibus 
Tariff  and  Duties  bill. 

One  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill— 
and  the  one  that  has  the  most  signifi- 
cance to  the  tourist  industry  in  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands— would  raise  the 
duty-free  ceiling  on  items  carried  from 
the  U.S.  possessions  from  the  current 
$600  to  $800.  The  ceiling  on  items  car- 
ried back  from  foreign  countries  would 
be  raised  from  $300  to  $400,  so  the  ter- 
ritories would  retain  their  traditional 
2  to  1  advantage.  In  addition,  the  ceil- 
ings on  items  mailed  from  the  posses- 
sions is  raised  from  $40  to  $100,  and 
the  ceilings  on  items  mailed  from  for- 
eign countries  is  rai.sed  from  $25  to 
$50. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide a  much-needed  shot  in  the  arm 
for  our  sagging  tourism  industry.  In 
turn,  a  thriving  tourism  industry  will 
contribute  significantly  in  providing 
aid  to  private  enterprise,  helping  the 
local  government  reduce  its  balance  of 
payments  deficits,  and  creating  jobs 
for  the  residents  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  time  to 
thank  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade,  Congressman  Sam 
Gibbons,  and  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  Congressman  Ken  Holland, 
for  their  assistance  on  this  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill.* 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOwsKi)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4566, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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UNIFORM  MARGIN 
REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4145)  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  provide  uni- 
form margin  requirements  in  transac- 
tions involving  the  acquisition  of  secu- 
rities of  certain  U.S.  corporations  by 
non-U.S.  persons  where  such  acquisi- 
tion is  financed  by  non-U.S.  lenders,  to 
specify  a  private  right  of  action  for 
violations  of  margin  requirements,  and 
for  certain  other  purposes,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


H.R. 4145 
Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  7  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  (15  U.S.C.  78g)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (f)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•(f)(1)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
obUin,  receive,  or  enjoy  the  beneficial  use 
of  a  loan  or  other  extension  of  credit  from 
any  lender  (without  regard  to  whether  the 
lender's  office  or  place  of  business  U  in  a 
State  or  the  transaction  occurred  in  whole 
or  in  part  within  a  Slate)  for  the  purpose  of 
(A)  purchasing  or  carrying  United  States  se- 
curities, or  (B)  purchasing  or  carrying 
within  the  United  States  of  any  other  secu- 
rities, if  under  this  section  or  rules  and  reg- 
ulations prescribed  thereunder,  the  loan  or 
other  credit  transaction  is  prohibited  or 
would  be  prohibited  if  it  had  been  made  or 
the  transaction  had  otherwise  occurred  in  a 
lender's  office  or  other  place  of  business  in 

a  Slate.  ^      .■        .v. 

••(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  tne 
term  United  States  security'  means  a  secu- 
rity (other  than  an  exempted  security) 
issued  by  a  person  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  any  State,  or  whose  principal  place 
of  business  is  within  a  State. 

••(3)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System  may,  in  its  discretion  and 
with  due  regard  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, by  rule  or  regulation  exempt  any  class 
of  persons  from  the  application  of  this  sub- 
section. .  .      ,^  , 

"(g)(1)  Any  issuer  of  securities  that  are 
being  purchased  or  carried  in  violation  of 
this  section,  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation 
promulgated  under  this  section,  and  any 
other  person  who  is  injured  or  threatened 
with  Injury  by  reason  of  such  a  violation  by 
any  other  person,  in  connection  with— 

"(A)  the  acquisition  or  carrying  of  5  per 
centum  or  more  of  any  class  of  an  equity  se- 
curity, or  .  ,  t 
"(B)  any  tender  offer  for  any  class  of 
equity  security  if,  after  consummation 
thereof,  such  other  person  would,  directly 
or  indirectly,  be  the  beneficial  owner  of 
more  than  5  per  centum  of  such  class, 
may  bring  an  action  in  the  proper  district 
court  of  the  United  States  or  the  proper 
United  States  court  of  any  territory  or 
other  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  recover  damages  arising 
from  such  violation  or  for  such  injury  or  to 
enjoin  such  a  violation. 

"(2)  No  action  shall  be  maintained  to  en- 
force any  liability  created  under  this  subsec- 
tion or  to  rescind  any  contract  the  making 
or  performance  of  which  involves  a  violation 
of  this  section  unless  brought  within  one 
year  after  the  discovery  of  the  facts  consti- 
tuting the  violation,  and  three  years  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  last  substantial  ele- 
ment of  the  violation. 
"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
"(A)  the  term  person'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing provided  such  term  by  section  13(d)(3) 
of  this  Act;  and 

"(B)  the  determination  of  the  percentage 
of  any  class  of  security  shall  be  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  required  by  section 
13(d)(4)  of  this  Act.".  .•       ,o     f 

(b)  Except  for  purposes  of  section  32  oi 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  the 
amendment  made  by  this  section  takes 
effect  on  July  16,  1981.  and  the  provisions  of 
section  7(f)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934.  as  so  amended,  shall  apply  to  any 
purchase  of  securities  occurring  on  or  after 
such  date  and  to  the  carrying  of  such  securi- 


ties on  or  after  such  date,  if  the  loan  or  ex- 
tension of  credit  therefor  originated  on  or 
after  such  date  or  if  the  loan  proceeds  used 
to  purchase  or  carry  such  securities  were 
disbursed  on  or  after  such  dale. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
WiRTH)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  COLLINS)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt 
that  there  is  a  Member  of  this  House, 
who.  during  the  past  year,  has  not  had 
some  concern  about  the  wave  of  for- 
eign takeovers  and  takeover  attempts 
and  its  impact  on  U.S.  economic  inter- 
ests. This  is  the  first  legislation  to 
come  before  the  Congress  to  deal  with 
this  critical  problem. 

A  major  concern  has  been  takeover 
attempts  by  Canadian  companies,  who 
have  been  permitted  to  invest  freely  in 
the  United  States,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Canadian  Government  has 
practiced  discriminatory  policies  that 
diminish  the  value  of  the  Canadian 
assets  of  American  corporations,  and 
prevent  defensive  counteroffers  by 
U.S.  firms. 

We  continue  to  see  hostile  takeover 
attempts,  as  well  as  efforts  by  foreign 
corporations,  and  even  foreign  govern- 
ments themselves,  to  purchase  Ameri- 
can firms.  This  is  particularly  trouble- 
some when  our  national  energy  re- 
sources are  at  stake.  Chairman  Din- 
GELL  has  made  clear  his  concerns  in 
this  area,  and  I  have  pledged  him  my 
support,  as  he  moves  forward  in  pre- 
paring legislation  and  holding  addi- 
tional hearings  on  this  issue. 

While  H.R.  4145  does  not  deal  with 
the  whole  of  the  problem,  it  is  a  first 
step,  and  a  very  important  step. 

This  legislation  is  based  upon  a  bill 
first  introduced  by  Mr.  Brooks  of 
Texas,  and  a  later  bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  I  drafted  this 
legislation  in  consultation  with  Mr. 
Brooks  and  Mr.  Collins,  as  well  as 
Chairman  Dingell.  It  was  unanimous- 
ly reported  out  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Telecommunications,  Consumer 
Protection  and  Finance  in  July  and, 
with  amendments  I  offered  to  the  full 
committee,  received  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  in  September. 

Under  the  current  law,  foreign  firms 
who  borrow  from  foreign  lenders  are 
not  required  to  comply  with  Federal 
margin  requirements  for  purchasing 
U.S.  securities.  As  our  report  discusses 
in  detail,  earlier  this  year  we  became 
aware  of  several  tender  offers  for 
American  corporations  by  foreign 
firms  which  were  borrowing  almost 
100  percent  of  the  acquisition  costs 
from  foreign  banks.  This  clearly  was 
unfair   to   American   companies,   who 


were  subject  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
margin  requirements  of  50  percent 
and,  therefore,  were  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage.  There  also  was  concern 
that  such  100  percent  leveraged  pur- 
chases could  result  in  harmful  specula- 
tive buying  and  selling  in  U.S.  securi- 
ties. 

This  legislation  remedies  the  inequi- 
ty in  the  present  law  and  serves  the 
broad  objective  of  promoting  and  pre- 
serving equality  of  treatment  for  all 
investors  in  the  marketplace.  With 
this  bill,  the  margin  requirements 
would  apply  equally  to  U.S.  and  for- 
eign nationals  who  come  into  our 
market  to  purchase  securities,  regard- 
less of  the  source  of  their  financing. 

Second,  the  bill  expressly  states  that 
parties  injured  by  unlawful  extensions 
of  credit  imder  these  new  provisions 
have  an  express  right  to  bring  a  law- 
suit to  protect  their  interests.  This 
supports  our  view  that  a  party  injured 
by  a  law  violation  may  be  the  best  en- 
forcer of  the  law.  The  SEC  has  sup- 
ported this  position,  and  has  told  us 
that,  with  its  limited  resources,  private 
rights  of  action  provide  a  necessary 
supplement  to  enforcement  activities. 

I  should  explain  that  this  newly  cre- 
ated express  private  right  of  action  is 
limited  to  purchases  of  5  percent  or 
more,  because  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  address  the  foreign  pur- 
chase situation  and,  in  particular, 
those  situations  where  a  foreign  pur- 
chaser makes  a  tender  offer  for.  or 
purchases  an  amount  of  stock  that 
might  lead  to,  possible  control  of  a 
target  company.  Under  existing  judi- 
cial interpretations,  third  parties  to  a 
margin  transaction  might  not  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  bring  an  action  for 
a  violation.  We,  therefore,  have  ex- 
pressly stated  in  this  bill  that  an 
issuer,  and  other  third  parties  who 
may  be  injured  by  a  credit  violation, 
have  the  right  to  bring  a  lawsuit.  In 
addition,  in  order  to  provide  equality 
of  treatment  for  both  foreign  and  U.S. 
firms  who  purchase  substantial 
amounts  of  an  issuer's  securities,  the 
express  private  right  of  action  would 
also  be  available  where  5  percent  of  an 
issuer's  securities  is  purchased  by  an 
American  firm. 

As  our  report  sUtes,  courts  have 
found  that  there  are  implied  private 
rights  of  action  for  direct  parties  to 
margin  transactions,  in  cases  based  on 
violations  of  the  existing  margin  laws. 
We  agree  with  those  courts,  and  those 
existing  implied  private  rights  of 
action  are  not  intended  to  be  affected 
by  this  bill.  Also,  it  is  not  our  intent  to 
impair  existing  implied  private  rights 
of  action  or  rescission  rights  under 
other  provisions  of  the  Federal  securi- 
ties laws. 
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Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yi?ld  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consurr  e. 

Mr.  S  peaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairm^  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Wirth:.  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

An  e  irlier  version  of  this  bill  was 
first  ii  troduced  back  in  April  and 
through  careful  deliberations  it  has 
been  in  iproved  step  by  step  to  where  I 
think  il  represents  a  most  constructive 
and  an  absolutely  essential  piece  of 
legislat  on. 

The  linal  bill  was  drawn  up  by  our 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth),  but  it  had 
the  support  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Commi  tee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, :he  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  and  myself,  serving  as  the 
ranking  Republican  on  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

In  th  s  country  today  we  see  foreign 
compar  ies  coming  in  with  their  invest- 
ments laving  preferential  treatment 
over  th  )se  of  American  companies.  We 
are  ask:  ng  just  one  thing  in  this  bill.  It 
is  equit  i.  We  do  not  ask  for  Americans 
to  have  any  advantage  at  all;  but  by 
the  san  e  token,  we  say  that  foreigners 
should  not  have  any  advantage,  that 
all  investors  should  be  treated  the 
same. 

The  lirst  time  that  I  heard  of  this 
issue  coming  up  was  in  Ohio.  There  is 
a  compi  iny  there  called  the  Hobart  Co. 
and  the  foreign  interests  came  in. 
They  w  ;re  going  to  borrow  money  and 
borrow  money  and  then  they  were 
going  tj  buy  an  American  company 
with  10(  (-percent  financing. 

Now,  we  welcome  foreign  invest- 
ments: I  mt  what  we  ask  is  that  foreign 
investments  be  made  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  investments  that  we  make 
here  in  ;he  United  States. 

This  I  ill  simply  says  this,  that  if  you 
are  goir  g  to  buy  stock  in  an  American 
corpora  ion,  you  can  borrow  only  50 
percent  of  the  money  with  which  to 
buy  it.  '  i'hat  is  the  requirement  of  the 
present  law  for  all  American  borrow- 
ers and  for  all  those  borrowing  from 
American  lenders.  This  bill  would 
impose  the  same  requirement  on  for- 
eign investors  borrowing  from  foreign 
lenders. 

In  other  words,  suppose  I  wanted  to 
buy  General  Motors.  It  sells  for  about 
$45  a  share  and  if  I  were  to  buy  1,000 
shares  cf  General  Motors,  I  could  not 
borrow  jut  $22,000  and  I  would  need 
to  put  ip  $22,000  of  my  own.  I  would 
have  to  borrow  half  and  pay  half. 
That  is  sound  logic;  but  what  is  hap- 
pening t  oday  is  that  foreign  companies 
borrowing  from  foreign  banks  are  able 
to  bornw  all  the  money  to  buy  an 
America  n  company. 

I  wanl  to  give  an  illustration  which 
made  mi  (  so  actively  interested  in  this, 
because  when  any  business  is  affected 


in  your  own  community,  you  under- 
stand it  better.  The  leading  jewelry 
firm  in  America,  in  my  concept,  is  Zale 
Jewelry.  They  are  in  Dallas.  They  are 
an  outstanding  company.  They  are 
very  efficient.  They  are  highly  re- 
spected in  industry.  A  Canadian  com- 
pany called  Peoples  Jewellers  Ltd.  de- 
cided to  start  buying  stock  in  Zale. 
When  they  had  bought  more  than  5 
percent,  they  filed  with  the  SEC  and 
it  came  out  what  they  were  doing. 
They  bought  more  than  10  percent  of 
Zale;  but  they  were  borrowing  100  per- 
cent of  their  money  in  order  to  buy 
Zale. 

Now,  what  Is  ridiculous  Is  that  this 
company  in  Canada,  Peoples  Jewellers, 
is  only  10  percent  of  the  size  of  Zale. 
Zale  is  10  times  as  big  as  the  little 
company  in  Canada  trying  to  buy 
them  out.  It  is  an  absurd  economic  sit- 
uation, because  they  were  paying 
about  22  percent  in  interest  for  the 
money  that  they  borrowed  in  order  to 
buy  the  stock.  Their  dividend  would 
probably  be  about  7  percent,  which 
meant  that  they  were  paying  three 
times  as  much  in  interest  as  there 
were  dividends.  In  turn,  I  would  antici- 
pate that  they  would  try  to  force  Zale 
to  increase  its  dividend  to  pay  out  and 
dilute  their  capital. 

Regardless  of  that,  the  whole  princi- 
ple of  letting  foreign  companies,  for- 
eign investors,  buy  stock  on  a  prefer- 
ential basis  that  we  do  not  allow  to 
American  companies  is  wrong  and 
should  be  corrected. 

Now,  in  this  bill  we  have  made  sever- 
al improvements  over  the  legislation 
as  originally  introduced.  One  sugges- 
tion at  first  was  that  we  impose  U.S. 
margin  requirements  on  foreign  lend- 
ers. We  would  have  stipulated  how 
banks  abroad  would  be  regulated.  This 
bill  imposes  no  requirements  on  for- 
eign banks.  Foreign  banks  can  do  busi- 
ness in  any  way  they  want  to.  It  does 
not  apply  to  banks,  but  instead  im- 
poses the  requirement  on  the  foreign 
borrower. 

The  next  thing  was,  what  happens 
to  a  small  investor?  The  private  right 
of  action  in  the  bill  does  not  apply  to 
investors  who  are  buying  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  stock  in  an  American 
company.  Now,  that  makes  sense.  In 
other  words,  if  you  are  just  buying 
5,000  shares  or  10,000  shares,  the  pri- 
vate right  of  action  does  not  apply; 
but  if  you  are  a  foreign  company  plan- 
ning to  take  over  an  American  com- 
pany, the  bill  requires  that  you  put  up 
at  least  50  percent  of  what  you  borrow 
in  cash. 

Now,  just  this  past  week  as  an  exam- 
ple, we  have  an  oil  company  from 
Kuwait  that  plans  to  buy  a  major  oil 
company  that  is  located  in  California 
and  Texas,  but  they  are  buying  it  with 
100-percent  cash.  Now,  that  is  highly 
desirable.  We  welcome  that  Kuwait 
cash  coming  over  here  and  being  in- 
vested in  America. 


Most  of  the  operations  that  I  have 
seen,  in  fact,  outside  of  Peoples  Jewel- 
lers, are  all  coming  in  with  cash.  They 
are  buying  land.  They  are  buying 
buildings.  They  are  building  shopping 
centers.  They  are  buying  apartments. 
They  are  buying  them  with  100-per- 
cent cash,  and  that  is  good.  But  when 
they  start  using  100-percent  borrowed 
money  In  order  to  buy  out  American 
businesses,  that  does  not  have  any  eco- 
nomic justification. 

Above  all,  it  has  no  economic  equity, 
because  certainly  a  foreign  investor 
should  not  be  given  preference  over  an 
American  investor. 

All  we  ask  is  equal  treatment  and  in 
this  case  equal  treatment  would  mean 
that  they  would  have  the  same  regula- 
tions as  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  applies  to  American  inves- 
tors. 

This  bill  deals  with  the  problem  of 
foreign  takeovers  of  American  compa- 
nies, and  its  purpose  is  to  equalize  the 
rules  under  which  foreign  investors 
can  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  U.S.  securities. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  H.R. 
2879  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  for- 
eign takeovers.  That  bill  was  the  basis 
for  the  bill  before  us  today,  which  I 
have  cosponsored.  H.R.  4145  was  re- 
ported unanimously  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Telecommunications,  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Finance  and  was 
voted  out  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  by  a  vote  of  30  to  0. 
I  certainly  want  to  commend  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  and  the  full  com- 
mittee chairman,  for  moving  this  legis- 
lation through  committee  so  expedi- 
tiously. I  know  that  they  share  my 
strong  concern  about  the  problem  of 
foreign  takeovers. 

This  bill  has  a  simple  and  equitable 
purpose— to  make  foreign  investors, 
borrowing  from  foreign  lenders,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  margin  requirements 
as  American  investors.  Under  the  law 
today,  an  American  investor  purchas- 
ing U.S.  securities  can  borrow  only  50 
percent  of  the  purchase  price.  Howev- 
er, a  foreign  investor  borrowing  from  a 
foreign  lender  is  not  subject  to  this 
limitation.  This  is  clearly  inequitable 
and  has  given  foreign  companies  inter- 
ested in  taking  over  American  compa- 
nies the  edge  over  other  American 
companies  who  might  be  interested  in 
the  same  takeover.  In  addition,  foreign 
investors  who  are  financially  overex- 
tended can  more  easily  engage  in  spec- 
ulative buying  and  selling  of  U.S.  secu- 
rities which  can  have  a  destabilizing 
effect  on  American  securities  markets. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the 
effect  of  the  present  law  on  a  compa- 
ny in  my  own  State.  Last  December, 
Peoples  Jewellers,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto 
purchased  5  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  of  Zale  Corp.  of  Dallas.  After  the 
initial  purchase.  Peoples  Jewellers  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  purchase  an 
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additional  25  percent  of  Zale's  stock. 
Peoples  is  one-tenth  the  size  of  Zale 
and  was  financing  the  takeover  at- 
tempt with  100-percent  financing  from 
a  Canadian  bank.  This  transaction 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  U.S. 
margin  requirements  if  the  loan  had 
been  made  in  the  United  States.  For- 
tunately, Zale  was  able  to  fight  off 
this  takeover  attempt  and  it  was  not 
completed. 

We  should  not  continue  to  allow 
such  situations  to  arise.  Our  laws 
should  not  treat  foreign  investors 
more  favorably  than  American  inves- 
tors. We  welcome  foreign  investment 
in  the  United  States,  and  we  have 
always  maintained  policies  to  encour- 
age the  free  flow  of  foreign  capital 
into  the  United  States.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  to  inhibit  foreign 
investment,  but  instead,  to  establish 
equal  rules  for  foreign  investors  and 
American  investors. 

The  bill  amends  section  7(f)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  It  ex- 
pands this  section,  which  currently  ap- 
plies only  to  U.S.  persons  borrowing 
from  either  U.S.  lenders  or  foreign 
lenders,  to  apply  to  all  persons.  This 
bill  will  close  the  gap  in  present  law 
which  does  not  apply  the  margin  re- 
quirements to  foreign  persons  borrow- 
ing from  foreign  lenders. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  a  pri- 
vate right  of  action  for  takeover  target 
companies  and  other  injured  parties, 
including  shareholders  in  such  compa- 
nies, against  violators  of  the  margin 
requirements.  Actions  could  be 
brought  for  injunctive  relief  or  dam- 
ages. This  is  intended  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional enforcement  tool  so  that 
those  injured  by  margin  violations  will 
have  direct  recourse  against  compa- 
nies who  violate  margin  requirements 
in  takeover  attempts. 

In  order  to  eliminate  those  cases  in 
which  harm  is  insubstantial,  the  pri- 
vate right  of  action  is  limited  to  cases 
involving  acquisitions  of  5  percent  of 
shares  or  tender  offers  for  more  than 
5  percent.  The  inclusion  of  the  private 
right  of  action  is  not  intended  to  have 
any  effect  on  existing  private  rights  of 
action  which  have  been  implied  by 
courts  under  section  7  or  elsewhere 
under  the  securities  laws. 

I  feel  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  should  not  discriminate  either 
in  favor  of  or  against  foreign  invest- 
ment. The  effect  of  the  present 
margin  requirement  in  section  7(f)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  is  to 
favor  foreign  investors  over  American 
investors.  The  recent  increase  in  at- 
tempts by  foreign  companies  to  take 
over  American  companies  has  focused 
attention  on  the  need  to  change  this 
loophole  in  the  present  statute.  That 
is  what  this  bill  would  do,  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  pass  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 
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Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  good  friend  and  colleague 
for  the  outstanding  fashion  in  which 
he  has  handled  this  difficult  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  advise  that  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  will  continue 
its  inquiry  into  matters  relative  to 
takeovers  of  U.S.  corporations  by  Ca- 
nadian corporations,  both  in  Canada 
and  in  the  United  States,  and  also 
with  regard  to  the  behavior  of  this 
Government  in  terms  of  protecting 
American  citizens  and  American  cor- 
porations against  these  takeovers 
under  circumstances  engineered  to  be 
the  most  favorable  to  Canadians  and 
least  advantageous  to  United  States 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  is  con- 
sidering one  of  the  more  important 
pieces  of  legislation  in  this  Congress, 
both  in  terms  of  substance  and  poli- 
tics. The  exceptional  bipartisan  efforts 
in  the  committee  have  brought  a  bal- 
anced legislative  package  to  the  floor. 
This  bill  was  reported  unanimously 
from  the  Subcommittee  on  Telecom- 
munications, Consumer  Protection, 
and  Finance  on  July  16,  1981,  and  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  re- 
ported the  bill  by  a  unanimous  vote  on 
September  17,  1981;  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  H.R.  4145.  This  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  would  amend 
the  Securities  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
uniform  margin  requirements  in  trans- 
actions where  U.S.  corporations  are  ac- 
quired by  foreign  persons  with  the  aid 
of  foreign  lender  financing.  The  bill's 
thrust  is  strengthened  by  the  provi- 
sion of  a  private  right  of  action  for  vio- 
lations of  the  margin  laws. 

The  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  summa- 
rizes and  explains  the  bill  in  great 
detail  so  I  will  not  belabor  the  provi- 
sions here.  I  will  only  indicate  that 
there  have  been  extensive  public  hear- 
ings exploring  the  complex  issues 
raised  by  the  bill.  There  was  extensive 
negotiation  and  consultation  with  pri- 
vate sector  groups  and  Federal  regula- 
tors before  this  bill  was  redrafted  and 
then  finally  approved  as  amended. 
The  significance  of  the  final  bill 
cannot  be  overstated. 

This  legislation  responds  to  a  series 
of  highly  publicized  takeover  attempts 
for  U.S.  companies  by  Canadian  con- 
cerns earlier  this  year.  Those  takeov- 
ers highlighted  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment's discrimination  against  U.S. 
companies  in  Canada,  with  emphasis 
on  two  particular  advantages  Canadi- 
an companies  have  in  going  after 
assets  of  U.S.  companies. 

The  longstanding  U.S.  policy  of  nei- 
ther promoting  nor  discouraging 
inward  or  outward  foreign  investment 
transactions  has  come  under  intense 
challenge  as  a  result  of  Canada's  grow- 


ing use  of  discriminatory  investment 
and  trade  policies  to  achieve  national, 
economic,  and  political  objectives,  es- 
pecially in  the  energy  sector. 

The  controversy  centers  around 
Canada's  national  energy  program 
(NEP)  and  the  related  activities  of  its 
foreign  investment  review  agency.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  NEP  goal  of 
reducing  foreign  ownership  of  energy 
resources  in  Canada,  now  at  70  per- 
cent, and  increase  Canadian  ownership 
to  50  percent  by  1990.  However,  NEP 
starkly  discriminates  against  foreign 
ownership  of  oil  and  gas  resources. 
U.S.  firms  claim  that  Canadian  poli- 
cies have  placed  their  subsidiaries  at  a 
severe  competitive  disadvantage  and 
encouraged  "fire  sales"  of  their  assets 
to  Canadian  investors  through  securi- 
ties acquisitions  in  the  United  States. 
The  U.S.  press  has  been  full  of  stories 
supporting  those  claims. 

Another  major  complaint  we  heard 
was  that  Canada  shields  Canadian 
"predators"  from  counterattack. 
When  a  U.S.  company  attempts  to  ac- 
quire shares  of  a  larger  company,  a 
standard  defense  against  the  maneu- 
ver is  a  tender  offer  for  the  aggressor. 
But  a  United  States  defender  cannot 
do  that  to  a  Canadian  company.  Can- 
ada's Foreign  Investment  Review 
Agency  stands  in  the  way.  FIRA  has 
the  power  to  prevent  foreign  investors 
from  acquiring  control  of  Canadian 
companies  unless  their  doing  so  would 
be  of  significant  benefit  to  Canada. 
Preemptive  purchase  of  a  Canadian 
company  by  a  United  States  company 
would  not  qualify. 

Finally,  and  the  issue  to  which  H.R. 
4145  responds,  foreign  banks  can -be 
much  freer  than  U.S.  banks  about 
lending  funds  to  corporate  borrowers 
to  acquire  stock  of  other  companies. 
U.S.  banks  are  bound  by  a  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  margin  requirement:  If  a 
company  borrows  to  buy  stock  in  an- 
other company  and  uses  the  stock  as 
collateral,  the  bank  cannot  lawfully 
lend  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
market  value.  But,  for  example,  Nu- 
West  Group  Ltd.  of  Calgary  was  able 
to  borrow  100  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  purchased  shares  in  its  attempt  to 
acquire  a  U.S.  oil  company.  Cities 
Service  Co.  of  Tulsa,  without  putting 
up  any  cash.  The  cost  of  the  stock, 
some  $270  million,  was  about  10  per- 
cent greater  than  Nu-West's  net  worth 
at  the  end  of  1980. 

The  implications,  however,  extend 
well  beyond  United  States-Canadian 
relations.  Many  countries  control  and 
direct  inward  investment  flows  in 
manners  similar  to  or  more  restrictive 
than  Canada.  Other  countries,  includ- 
ing Saudi  Arabia,  Venezuela,  and  Brit- 
ain, have  far  more  nationalistic  energy 
policies.  Yet  these  countries  enjoy  free 
access  to  our  markets.  I  note  the 
recent  announcement  that  Kuwait  Pe- 
troleum Corp.,  an  arm  of  the  Kuwait 
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oil  ministry,  would  acquire  Santa  Fe 
Internal  ional  Corp.,  a  California  oil- 
drilling,  services,  and  exploration  com- 
pany. Same  foreign  govenunents  are 
also  maneuvering  to  make  it  harder 
for  Anrerican  companies  to  retain 
their  own  holdings  abroad.  Therefore, 
the  tou  jh  question  we  must  eventually 
address  is:  How  can  U.S.  policy  achieve 
reciprocity  for  American  investors 
abroad  4nd  how  should  we  respond  to 
inward  Foreign  investments  resulting 
from  foreign  discrimination.  Not  to 
answer  these  questions  soon  would  be 
damagirig  to  the  U.S.  economy  as  well 
as  the  nterests  of  American  compa- 
nies. 

Despile  pressure  from  this  commit- 
tee, and  elsewhere  in  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministrs  tion  has  proved  unwilling  to 
protect  U.S.  mineral  concerns  by  in- 
voking the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act, 
which  jrohibits  a  foreign  company 
from  leiising  Federal  land  for  mineral 
development  unless  that  country  re- 
ciprocates. The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  yet  to  declare  Canada  "nonre- 
ciprocal '  despite  apparent  overwhelm- 
ing evi<  ence  of  Canadian  discrimina- 
tion. 

H.R.  '145,  which  the  House  consid- 
ers todi.y.  is  a  first  step  and  a  mild 
one.  wh  ich  only  corrects  a  disadvan- 
tage to  U.S.  firms.  I  would  find  it  sur- 
prising 1  hat  anyone  could  oppose  legis- 
lation t)  safeguard  the  legitimate  in- 
terests <  if  U.S.  businesses.  More  serious 
measures  are  needed  to  address  the 
current  investment  discrimination  con- 
troversy. The  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  will  be  taking  up  these 
issues  ir  the  near  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill.  H.F  .  4145. 

Mr.  CDLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yi«ld  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consumi ;. 

I  just  want  to  commend  and  recom- 
mend tliat  we  support  this  thorough- 
ly. It  csme  out  of  our  full  committee 
by  a  vot  e  of  30  to  0.  It  was  unanimous. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  ny  time. 

The  ilPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
questioi  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
WiRTH)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  arid  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4145,  as 
amende^. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  \  aving  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amen  ded.  was  passed. 

The  ti  tie  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  provide  uniform 
margin  requirements  in  transactions 
involving  the  acquisition  of  securities 
of  certain  United  States  corporations 
by  non- United  States  persons  where 
such  aciuisition  is  financed  by  non- 
United  J  Itates  lenders,  and  to  specify  a 
private  ight  of  action  for  certain  vio- 
lations c  f  margin  requirements." 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENGROSS- 
MENT OF  H.R.  4145.  UNIFORM 
MARGIN  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be 
directed  in  the  engrossment  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4145)  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  provide  uni- 
form margin  requirements  in  transac- 
tions involving  the  acquisition  of  secu- 
rities of  certain  United  States  corpora- 
tions by  non-United  States  persons 
where  such  acquisition  is  financed  by 
non-United  States  lenders,  to  specify  a 
private  right  of  action  for  violatioiis  of 
margin  requirements,  and  for  certain 
other  purposes,  to  make  the  following 
corrections: 

Page  3,  line  24.  insert  "the  later  of"  after 
"within". 

Page  3,  line  25,  strike  out  "and"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDEPENDENT  SAFETY  BOARD 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3404)  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1981, 
1982,  and  1983.  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3404 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  Amendments  of  1981". 

INDEPENDENT  SAFETY  BOARD  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  Section  309  of  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C.  1907)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  not  to  exceed  $18,540,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981, 
$19,925,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982,  and  $22,100,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983,  such 
sums  to  remain  available  until  exp)ended.". 

PRIORITY  OP  BOARD  INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  3.  Section  304(a)(1)  of  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C. 
1903(a)(1))  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
"The  Board  may  request"  the  following  new 
sentences:  "Any  investigation  of  an  accident 
conducted  by  the  Board  under  this  para- 
gra'>h  (other  than  subparagraph  (E))  shall 
have  priority  over  all  other  investigations  of 
such  accident  conducted  by  other  Federal 
agencies.  The  Board  shall  provide  for  the 
appropriate  participation  by  other  Federal 
agencies  in  any  such  investigation,  except 
that  such  agencies  may  not  participate  in 
the  Board's  determination  of  the  probable 
cause  of  the  accident.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 


tion Impairs  the  authority  of  other  Federal 
agencies  to  conduct  investigations  of  an  ac- 
cident under  applicable  provisions  of  law  or 
to  obtain  information  directly  from  parties 
Involved  In.  and  witnesses  to,  the  transpor- 
tation accident.  The  Board  and  the  other 
Federal  agencies  shall  assure  that  appropri- 
ate information  obtained  or  developed  in 
the  course  of  their  investigations  is  ex- 
changed in  a  timely  manner.". 

REPORTING  OF  AVIATION  INCIDENTS 

Sec.  4.  Section  304(a)(6)  of  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C. 
1903(a)(6))  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
aviation  incidents"  immediately  after  "acci- 
dents". 

EXAMINATION  AND  TESTING  OF  PHYSICAL 
EVIDENCE 

Sec.  5.  Section  304(b)(2)  of  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C. 
1903(b)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  ",  including  examination  or  test- 
ing of  any  vehicle,  rolling  stock,  track,  or 
pipeline  component  or  any  part  of  any  such 
item  when  such  examination  or  testing  is 
determined  to  be  required  for  purposes  of 
such  investigation.  Any  examination  or  test- 
ing shall  be  conducted  in  such  manner  so  as 
not  to  Interfere  with  or  obstruct  unnecessar- 
ily the  transportation  services  provided  by 
the  owner  or  operator  of  such  vehicle,  roll- 
ing stock,  track,  or  pii>eline  component,  and 
shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to 
preserve,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
any  evidence  relating  to  the  transportation 
accidents,  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the 
investigation  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
such  owner  or  operator";  and 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  inserting  ",  ex- 
amination, or  test"  immediately  after  "in- 
spection" each  place  it  appears. 

RESPONSE  TO  BOARD  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec.  6.  Section  307  of  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C.  1906)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately 
after  "Sec.  307."  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  on  January  1  of  each  year 
setting  forth  all  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  during  the  preceding 
year  regarding  transportation  safety  and  a 
copy  of  the  Secretary's  response  to  each 
such  recommendation.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
MiNETA)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT)  Will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mineta). 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3404  deals  with 
authorizations  and  related  matters  for 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board.  These  authorizations  will 
enable  the  Board  to  continue  its  im- 
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portant    work    of    investigating    acci- 
dents in  all  areas  of  transportation. 

H.R.  3404  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  Board  through  fiscal  year 
1983.  The  authorization  levels  are  the 
minimum  needed  to  prevent  a  serious 
deterioration  in  the  Board's  capabili- 
ties. Under  the  authorization  in  this 
bill,  the  Board's  staffing  will  be  381 
for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  This  is 
16  below  the  fiscal  1980  staffing  levels. 
The  agency  believes  that  it  can  make 
these  cuts  on  a  systematic  basis  by 
cutting  overhead  and  secretarial  posi- 
tions while  preserving  the  agency's 
technical  capabilities.  However,  any 
further  reduction  in  staff  would  have 
to  come  from  technical  positions  and 
would  jeopardize  the  Board's  ability  to 
carry  out  its  safety  mission. 

H.R.  3404  also  includes  provisions 
clarifying  the  Board's  jurisdiction  in 
several  areas. 

First,  the  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Board  has  authority  to  require  the 
filing  of  reports  for  aviation  incidents, 
as  well  as  for  aviation  accidents  in 
which  there  is  personal  injury  or 
damage  of  property. 

A  second  provision  clarifies  that 
Board  investigations,  other  than  in 
the  marine  area,  have  priority  over 
the  investigations  of  other  Federal 
agencies.  This  section  further  indi- 
cates that  there  is  no  intent  to  impair 
the  authority  of  other  agencies  to  con- 
duct investigations  under  applicable 
provisions  of  law.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  prevent  duplicate  inves- 
tigations and  unnecessary  disputes 
over  jurisdiction,  while  preserving  the 
role  of  other  agencies  which  have  re- 
sponsibilities to  investigate  transporta- 
tion accidents. 

A  final  provision  on  NTSB  clarifies 
the  Board's  power  to  conduct  exami- 
nations and  testing  of  vehicles,  rolling 
stocks,  tracks  or  pipeline  components, 
as  required  to  investigate  an  accident. 
The  examination  or  testing  must  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  which  does  not 
interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  con- 
tinued flow  of  transportation  services 
and  which  preserves,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  the  components  used 
in  the  testing. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
3404  will  further  the  safety  of  our 
transportation  system.  I  I'rge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  passing  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard). 

D  1245 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H  R  3404 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  plays  a  critical  role  in  assuring 
the  safety  of  our  national  transporta- 
tion system.  The  Board  is  responsible 


for  investigating  and  determining  the 
probable  causes  of  accidents  in  five 
transportation  areas:  Aviation,  high- 
ways, rail,  pipeline,  and  marine.  Every 
year  the  Board  holds  hundreds  of 
major  investigations,  and  as  a  result, 
issues  hundreds  of  recommendations, 
designed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
transportation  accidents.  More  than 
80  percent  of  these  recommendations 
have  been  accepted  over  the  past  13 

years. 

The  bill  before  us  establishes  the 
minimum  funding  levels  necessary  for 
the  Board  to  continue  its  important 
work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 

in  passing  this  vital  legislation. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.        HAMMERSCHMIDT.        Mr. 

Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 

may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3404  and  urge  its  passage.  H.R. 
3404  provides  authorizations  for  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  It  also 
includes  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1981  so  that  the  program  can  trace  au- 
thorizations in  each  year  since  fiscal 
year  1975. 

The  bill  embodied  by  the  committee 
amendment  would  authorize  funding 
of  $19,925  million  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $22.1  million  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  sums  will 
permit  the  Board  to  accomplish  its 
necessary  activities  with  a  staffing 
complement  of  381.  the  lowest  level  in 
6  years.  We  have  been  assured  that 
this  staffing  level  will  be  sufficient  to 
carry  out  the  activities  which  we  have 
mandated  for  the  Board. 

Aside  from  the  funding  consider- 
ations, the  committee  amendment  to 
H.R.  3404  contains  several  clarifying 
provisions.  The  first  deals  with  the 
NTSB's  role  in  investigating  aviation 
incidents.  Although  the  Board  does  in- 
vestigate certain  aviation  incidents, 
there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  statute  as 
to  its  authority  to  require  the  filing  of 
incident  reports.  This  provision  would 
clear  up  that  problem  by  expressly  au- 
thorizing the  Board  to  require  persons 
to  file  these  reports  where  necessary. 

A  second  provision  clarifies  that  the 
NTSB  shall  be  the  lead  agency  in  in- 
vestigations in  which  it  participates 
except  for  those  in  the  marine  area. 
Both  the  Committee  on  Enegy  and 
Commerce  as  well  as  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
felt  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  one 
Federal  agency  responsible  for  coordi- 
nating accident  investigations  as  is 
currently  the  case  for  aviation  acci- 
dents. However,  nothing  in  the  provi- 
sion is  intended  to  prohibit  any  agency 
from  conducting  a  concurrent  investi- 
gation. 

A  third  provision  clarifies  the 
Board's  authority  to  conduct  examina- 
tions and  testing  of  vehicles,  rolling 
stock,  track  and  pipeline  facilities  in- 
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volved   in   a   transportation   accident. 
Under  this  bill,  the  Board  will  have 
the  authority  to  examine  or  test  any 
evidence  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  investigation.  That  exami- 
nation should  l>e  conducted  so  that  it 
does  not  interfere  or  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  transportation  services  pro- 
vided by  the  owner  or  operator  of  the 
component    being    tested.    It    is    the 
intent  that  any  examination  or  testing 
should  preserve  the  evidence  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  and,  wherev- 
er possible,  the  investigation  should  be 
conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
owner  or  operator.  It  has  come  to  our 
attention   that  the  pipeline  industry 
had  some  concern  about  disruption  of 
their  transportation  services  if  the  Na- 
tional   Transportation    Safety    Board 
was  given  too  much  authority  regard- 
ing control,  examination,  and  testing 
of  evidence.  We  are  hopeful  that  the 
provision  in  this  bill  wiU  provide  both 
the  necessary  examination  and  testing 
needs    of    the    investigating    agency 
while  at  the  same  time  insuring  that 
necessary  transportation  services  are 
not  disrupted. 

The  final  provision  added  by  the 
committee  amendment  is  an  effort  to 
insure  that  Congress  is  kept  informed 
as  to  what  actions,  if  any.  Federal 
agencies  have  taken  on  NTSB  safety 
recommendations.  Under  this  provi- 
sion, the  Secretary  of  DOT  is  required 
to  transmit  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress describing  safety  recommenda- 
tions that  have  been  submitted  by  the 
Board  to  DOT  during  the  year  and  a 
description  of  the  Department's  re- 
sponse to  each  recommendation.  This 
provision  will  simply  insure  that  a 
single  compilation  will  exist  that  evi- 
dences each  DOT  response.  It  will  not 
create  an  undue  burden  on  the  De- 
partment since  their  responses  to 
NTSB  recommendations  are  already 
required  by  existing  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  permit  the  NTSB  to  continue 
its  important  contributions  to  the 
safety  of  our  national  transportation 
system.  For  the  foregoing  reasons.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Lent),  who  is  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee  on  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3404  and  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Transportation  and 
Tourism  (Mr.  Florio)  for  his  leader- 
ship in  getting  H.R.  3404  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

This  bill  does  two  things:  It  reau- 
thorizes the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  through  fiscal  year  1983 
and  it  amends  the  Independent  Safety 
Board  Act  of  1974. 

Briefly,  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  has  been  mandated  by 
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to  independently  Investi- 
actidents  in  the  five  transporta- 
mpdes:    Aviation,   rail,    highway, 
and   pipeline.   This   mandate 
includes  broad  oversight  responsi- 
oTer  other  Government  agencies 
in   transportation   safety   as 
the  authority  to  make  safety 
designed  to  prevent 
of  accidents  in  all  of 
tri  insportation    modes.     As    the 
Chairman,  Jim  King,  testified 
3ur  subcommittee  earlier  this 
Board's  efforts  have  led  to  a 
of  safety  improvements  which 
both  lives  and  property, 
before  us  authorizes  the  fol- 
appropriations  for  the  Board: 
000     for     fiscal     year     1981: 
000  for  fiscal  year  1982;  and 
000    for    fiscal    year    1983.    I 
.,  to  point  out  that  these  fig- 
identical  to  the  figures  which 
passed  unanimously  by  the 
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b<en 
b)dy. 

qill  also  includes  several  amend- 
to    the    independent    Safety 
Act  of  1974  which  have  l)een 
by    the    Board.    These 
generally     clarify     the 
authority  in  three  areas:  First, 
of      Board      investigations; 
investigation  of  aviation  inci- 
and    third,    examination    and 
Df  physical  evidence, 
amendments  have  been  care- 
wjorked  out  by  all  the  affected 
and  have  been  agreed  to  by 
Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
4;ommittee  and  the  Energy  and 
Committee,  as  well  as  the 


the  bill  before  us  requires 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
the  Congress  with  an  annual 
consisting  of  the  safety  recom- 
mendations he  has  received  from  the 
Board  during  the  year  and  a  copy  of 
the  Department's  response  to  each 
recommendation.  It  is  our  understand- 
this  provision  will  not  necessi- 
preparation  of  any  new  re- 
either  the  National  Transpor- 
Safety  Board  or  the  Depart- 
of  Transportation;  rather,  it 
calls  for  the  compilation  and 
transmittal  to  Congress  of  documents 
that  an  ■  already  prepared.  As  such  it  is 
not  anticipated  that  the  provision  will 
create  iiny  sul)stantial  burden.  At  the 
same  t  me.  it  should  keep  the  Con- 
gress bitter  informed  as  to  what  ac- 
tions F(  deral  agencies  have  taken  with 
respect  to  the  Board's  safety  recom- 
mendat  ons. 
I  wou  d  like  to  close  by  again  stating 
p  )ort  for  this  bill  and  by  urging 
coll  ^agues  to  do  likewise. 


you. 
NtlNETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 

to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
r.   DiNGELL),   the   very   distin- 

chairman  of  the  full  Commit- 
ftnergy  and  Commerce. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3404.  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  Amendments  of 
1981.  This  legislation  reauthorizes  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
for  fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983. 

H.R.  3404  was  unanimously  reported 
by  both  committees  of  jurisdiction, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  The  ver- 
sions reported  by  the  two  committees 
differed  in  only  two  minor  respects. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  com- 
mittees under  suspension  of  these 
rules  reconciles  these  differences  by 
authorizing  the  Board  at  the  slightly 
higher  funding  levels  approved  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  auid  by  in- 
cluding a  reporting  requirement  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee. 

The  authorizations  in  the  bill  total 
about  $61  million  for  the  next  3  fiscal 
years.  This  amount  exceeds  that  au- 
thorized by  the  Commerce  Committee 
by  less  than  $2  million.  The  funding 
levels  in  the  bill  will  necessitate  a  per- 
sonnel reduction  of  about  4  percent 
below  1980  levels.  Any  further  reduc- 
tions would  come  at  the  expense  of 
technical  expertise  and  jeopardize  the 
Board's  ability  to  carry  out  its  statuto- 
ry mission. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  report  armually 
to  Congress  on  his  response  to  the 
safety  recommendations  transmitted 
to  him  by  the  Board  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  provision  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Commerce  Committee  to 
provide  for  more  effective  congression- 
al oversight  over  the  efforts  of  the 
Board  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  improve  transportation 
safety. 

H.R.  3404  also  contains  amendments 
strengthening  and  clarifying  the 
Board's  authority.  Specifically,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  Board's  investiga- 
tions of  transportation  accidents  shall 
have  priority  over  all  other  Federal  in- 
vestigations and  that  the  Board  shall 
have  authority  to  examine  and  test  ve- 
hicles and  facilities  involved  in  acci- 
dents. Thus,  the  Board  shall  be  the 
lead  Federal  agency  in  conducting  and 
coordinating  accident  investigations 
and  shall  have  first  right  of  access  to 
relevant  physical  evidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  authorizes  nec- 
essary funding  for  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board,  improves  con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  Board  and 
DOT,  and  strengthens  the  ability  of 
the  Board  to  carry  out  its  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  consensus  legisla- 
tion, representing  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committees.  Therefore,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      Louisiana      (Mr. 


RoEMER),  a  very  fine  member  of  our 
full  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3404,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  coloquy  with  the 
chairman.  Three  questions.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  seek 
clarification  with  respect  to  section  5 
of  the  pending  legislation  regarding 
testing  to  be  conducted  by  the  NTSB. 
First,  do  I  understand  that  the  amend- 
ment to  section  5  would  not  permit 
NTSB  to  interfere  with  any  investiga- 
tion which  the  owner  or  operator  is  re- 
quired by  existing  DOT  rules  to  per- 
form? 

Mr.  MINETA.  Yes.  NTSB  is  required 
to  cooperate  with  the  owner/operator 
and  other  Federal  agencies  in  any  re- 
quired investigation. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  My  second  question 
is,  this  section  states  that  any  testing 
be  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of 
such  owner  or  operator.  When  read  to- 
gether with  the  provision  that  the 
testing  not  disturb  unnecessarily  busi- 
ness operations  of  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor, can  I  assume  that  the  Board  will 
seek  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  with  the  owner/operator  in 
scheduling  and  conducting  its  tests? 

Mr.  MINETA.  The  intent  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  give  the  Board  the  authority 
to  test  certain  pieces  of  evidence  criti- 
cal to  its  investigations  of  probable  ac- 
cident causation.  The  Board,  in  carry- 
ing out  this  section,  will  seek  to  coop- 
erate with  the  owner /operator  to  max- 
imum extent  feasible.  The  Board  has 
no  desire  to  disrupt  normal  business 
operations  and  in  the  past  has  had  a 
good  working  relationship  with  indus- 
try in  this  regard. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  My  final  question 
has  to  do  with  the  type  of  testing  con- 
ducted. I  note  that  the  same  subpara- 
graph which  contains  the  cooperation 
language  also  provides  that  the  testing 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
preserve  evidence.  Now  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  the  investigation  of 
accidents,  particularly  pipeline  acci- 
dents, there  may  be  a  need  to  conduct 
certain  metallurgy  examinations 
which  have  the  potential  of  damaging 
or,  in  some  cases,  destroying  a  section 
of  a  piece  of  evidence.  My  question  is 
twofold:  First,  do  I  understand  that 
the  intent  of  this  section  is  that  the 
Board  will  seek  to  preserve  the  integri- 
ty of  any  evidence  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  and  that  second,  in 
those  situations  in  which  the  Board 
determines  it  must  conduct  a  destruc- 
tive test,  the  owner/operator  will  be 
fully  consulted  as  to  the  type  of  test 
and  its  scheduling,  may  choose  to  have 
a  technically  qualified  representative 
present  during  such  testing,  and  shall 
be  allowed  access  to  the  results? 
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Mr.  MINETA.  The  answer  is  "yes" 
to  both  parts  of  your  question. 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3404,  the  Inde- 
pendent Safety  Board  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1981. 

The  bill  was  jointly  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce.  I  wish  to 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  hard  work  on  this  bill. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  fiscal  years  1981 
through  1983.  Appropriations  shall 
not  exceed:  First,  $18,540,000  in  fiscal 
year  1981;  second,  $19,925,000  in  fiscal 
year  1982;  and  third,  $22,100,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

Other  amendments  in  the  bill  deal 
with  a  clarification  of  the  Board's  in- 
vestigatory powers.  First,  the  Board  is 
given  clear  authority  to  require  re- 
ports on  aviation  incidents.  This  au- 
thority parallels  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Admlnistriaton. 
Thus,  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplicity, 
the  Board  and  the  FAA  are  directed  to 
enter  into  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing specifying  each  agency's  area 
of  jurisdiction. 

Second,  the  bill  establishes  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Board's  investigations 
over  other  Federal  agencies  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  accidents  except  in  the 
maritime  area.  This  amendment  estab- 
lishes a  plain  statutory  foundation  for 
existing  practice. 

Finally,  the  Board's  authority  to  ex- 
amine or  test  any  vehicle,  rolling 
stock,  track  or  pipeline  facility  is  clari- 
fied. The  examination  or  testing  must 
be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  does 
not  interfere  with  or  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  transportation  service  pro- 
vided by  the  owner  or  operator  of  the 
component  being  tested  and  must  be 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
serve the  evidence  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible.  Hopefully,  this  provi- 
sion will  help  to  create  a  spirit  of  coop- 
eration where  these  types  of  testings 
need  to  be  conducted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to  act 
favorably  on  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
dependent Safety  Board  Act  amend- 
ments reauthorizes  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  for  fiscal 
years  1981.  1982.  and  1983. 

The  bill  includes  three  technical 
amendments  that  were  requested  by 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  and  have  been  agreed  to  by 
both  the  Committee  on  EJnergy  and 
Commerce  and  the  Conmiittee  on 
Fhiblic  Works.  All  three  amendments 
make  changes  in  the  Board's  authority 
in  order  to  clarify  existing  investiga- 
tive practices. 

The  first  change  establishes  the 
Board's  primacy  in  the  investigation  of 
all  transportation  accidents,  except  in 
the  case  of  marine  accidents,  while  in- 


suring other  Federal  agencies  that 
they  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
Board's  investigation,  and  if  they 
choose,  conduct  an  Investigation  of 
their  own. 

The  second  change  clarifies  the 
Board's  ad;-hority  to  require  the  filing 
of  reports  in  aviation  "incidents." 

The  third  change  specifically  pro- 
vides the  Board  with  the  authority  to 
acquire  physical  evidence  for  examina- 
tion and  testing  in  the  course  of  inves- 
tigating a  transportation  accident. 

An  additional  change  requires  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress describing  the  safety  recommen- 
dations that  have  been  submitted  by 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  during  the  year  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Department's  response  to 
each  recommendation. 

Some  agencies  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  as  compared 
to  others,  have  had  a  poor  track 
record  in  accepting  the  Board's  safety 
recommendations.  This  provision  will 
keep  the  Congress  better  informed  as 
to  what  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation is  doing  to  address  the  Board's 
safety  concerns.  As  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  both  committees 
are  in  agreement  on  the  need  for  this 
reporting  requirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce both  agree  with  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  The  Senate  has  already 
passed  nearly  identical  legislation  and 
House  action  today  will  speed  the  im- 
plementation of  provisions  to  permit 
the  Board  to  more  effectively  and 
thoroughly  carry  out  its  investigative 
functions.* 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
MiNETA)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3404,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill,  S. 
1000,  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  provide 
authorizations  for  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1000 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cit«d  as  the  "Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  Amendments  of  1981". 

INDEPtWDBNT  SAFETY  BOARD  AUTHORIZATIOH  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  Section  309  of  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C.  1907)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  not  to  exceed  $18,540,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981. 
$19,925,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  and  $22,100,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983,  such 
sums  to  remain  available  until  expended.". 

PRIORITY  OF  BOARD  IITVESTIGATIOIIS 

Sec.  3.  Section  304(a)(1)  of  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C. 
1903(aHl))  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
"The  Board  may  request "  the  following  new 
sentences:  "Any  investigation  of  an  accident 
conducted  by  the  Board  under  this  para- 
graph (other  than  subparagraph  (E))  shall 
have  priority  over  all  other  Investigations  of 
such  accident  conducted  by  other  Federal 
agencies.  The  Board  shall  provide  for  the 
appropriate  participation  by  other  Federal 
agencies  in  any  such  investigation,  expect 
that  such  agencies  may  not  participate  In 
the  Board's  determination  of  the  probable 
cause  of  the  accident.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion impairs  the  authority  of  other  Federal 
agencies  to  conduct  investigations  of  an  ac- 
cident under  applicable  provisions  of  law  or 
to  obtain  information  directly  from  parties 
involved  in.  an  witnesses  to.  the  transporta- 
tion accident.  The  Board  and  other  Federal 
agencies  shall  assure  that  appropriate  infor- 
mation obtained  or  developed  in  the  course 
of  their  investigations  is  exchanged  in  a 
timely  manner.". 

REPORTING  OF  AVIATION  INCIDENTS 

Sec.  4.  Section  304(a)(6)  of  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C. 
1903(aM6))  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
aviation  Incidents"  immediately  after  "acci- 
dents". 

EXAMINATION  AND  TESTING  OF  PHYSICAL 
EVIDENCE 

Sec.  5.  Section  304(b)(2)  of  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C. 
1903(b)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  ",  including  examination  or  test- 
ing of  any  vehicle,  rolling  stock,  track,  pipe- 
line component  or  any  part  of  any  such 
item  when  such  examination  or  testing  is 
determined  to  be  required  for  purposes  of 
such  investigation.  Any  examination  or  test- 
ing (A)  shall  be  conducted  in  such  manner 
.so  as  not  to  interfere  with  or  obstruct  un- 
necessarily the  continued  flow  of  goods  or 
services  In  interstate  commerce  by  the 
owner  or  operator  of  such  vehicle,  rolling 
stock,  track,  or  pipeline  component,  and  (B) 
shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to 
preserve,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
any  evidence  relating  to  the  transportation 
accidents,  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the 
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investigal  ion  and  with  the  cooperation  ol 
such  owiir  or  operator";  and 

(2)  in  tiie  last  sentence,  by  inserting  ",  ex- 
amination, or  test"  immediately  after  "in- 
spection' each  place  it  appears. 

M(  ITIOH  OmSXD  BY  MS.  MINTTA 

Mr.  M INETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  C  lerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MiNETA  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacLing  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S. 
1000  anc  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions coiUined  in  H.R.  3404  as  passed  by 
the  Houa  e. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  $enate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  ar  d  passed. 

The  itle  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  ;he  Independent  Safety  Board 
Act  of  1974  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions fcr  fiscal  years  1981,  1982.  and 
1983,  ar  d  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tab!  e. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3404)  was 
laid  on   he  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.   4IINETA.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
hiive   5    legislative    days   within 
,o  revise  and  extend  their  re- 


may 
which 


marks  ( n  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  abjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlen  lan  from  California? 

Ther<  was  no  objection. 


bill  (S 
of  title 
ing  to 


Sec.  2 


(2)  by 
semicol(|n 
(BMiii); 

(3)  by 
word  "or 


AMENDING     TITLE     39.     UNITED 
STATES    CODE,    RELATING    TO 
CON(  5RESSIONAL  FRANKING 
Mr.  I DALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
1224)  to  amend  the  provisions 
39,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
the  use  of  the  frank,  and  for 
other  p  Lirposes. 
The  (f lerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  1224 
Be  it  inacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 321)<a)(3)(P)  of  title  39,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(P)  tiail  matter  expressing  congratula- 
tions tola  person  who  has  achieved  some 
public  distinction;". 


(a)  Section  3210(a)(5)  of  title  39. 


United  £  tates  Code,  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  the  words  "unless  it  is  a 
brief  relerence  in  otherwise  frankable  mail" 
before  t  le  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (^)(i); 

inserting  the  word  "or"  after  the 
at    the    end    of    subparagraph 


striking  out  the  semicolon  and  the 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C) 


and  sub(  tituting  a  period;  and 
(4)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D). 
(b)   S<ction   3210(a)   of   title   39.   United 
States  (ode,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing r  ew  paragraph: 

•(6)(AI  It  is  the  intent  to  Congress  that  a 
Membei   of,  or  Member-elect  to.  Congress 


may  not  mail  any  mass  mailing  as  franked 
maU— 

"(i)  if  the  mass  mailing  is  mailed  fewer 
than  60  days  immediately  before  the  date  of 
any  primary  election  or  general  election 
(whether  regular,  special,  or  runoff)  in 
which  the  Member  is  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion; or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  Member  of,  or 
Member-elect  to,  the  House  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  any  other  public  office,  if  the  mass 
mailing— 

"(I)  is  prepared  for  delivery  within  any 
portion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  or  the  area 
covered  by  the  public  office  which  is  outside 
the  area  constituting  the  congressional  dis- 
trict from  which  the  Member  or  Member- 
elect  was  elected;  or 

"(II)  is  mailed  fewer  than  60  days  immedi- 
ately before  the  date  of  any  primary  elec- 
tion or  general  election  (whether  regular, 
special,  or  runoff)  in  which  the  Member  or 
Member-elect  is  a  candidate  for  any  other 
public  office. 

"(B)  Any  mass  mailing  which  is  mailed  by 
the  chairman  of  any  organization  referred 
to  in  the  last  sentence  of  section  3215  of  this 
title  which  relates  to  the  normal  and  regu- 
lar business  of  the  organization  may  be 
mailed  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(C)  No  Member  of  the  Senate  may  mail 
any  mass  mailing  as  franked  mall  if  such 
mass  mailing  is  mailed  fewer  than  60  days 
immediately  before  the  date  of  any  primary 
election  or  general  election  (whether  regu- 
lar, special,  or  runoff)  for  any  national. 
State  or  local  office  In  which  such  Member 
is  a  candidate  for  election. 

"(D)  The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  Commission  on 
Congressional  Mailing  Standards  shall  pre- 
scribe for  their  respective  Houses  rules  and 
regulations,  and  shall  take  other  action  as 
the  Committee  or  the  Commission  considers 
necessary  and  proper  for  Members  and 
Members-elect  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  and  applicable  rules 
and  regulations.  The  rules  and  regulations 
shall  include  provisions  prescribing  the  time 
within  which  mailings  shall  be  mailed  at  or 
delivered  to  any  postal  facility  and  the  time 
when  the  mailings  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  mailed  or  delivered  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'mass  mailing'  means  newsletters  and  simi- 
lar mailings  of  more  than  five  hundred 
pieces  in  which  the  content  of  the  matter 
mailed  is  substantially  identical  but  shall 
not  apply  to  mailings— 

"(1)  which  are  in  direct  response  to  com- 
munications from  persons  to  whom  the 
matter  Is  mailed; 

'(II)  to  colleagues  in  the  Congress  or  to 
government  officials  (whether  Federal, 
State,  or  local);  or 

"(ill)  of  news  releases  to  the  communica- 
tions media.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3210(d)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "the  House"  and  substituting 
"Congress"  in  paragraph  (1); 

(2)  inserting  "or  State  "  after  "district"  In 
subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1); 

(3)  inserting  "with  respect  to  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives"  after  "(B)"' 
In  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1); 

(4)  striking  "House  of  Representatives'" 
and  substituting  "Congress"  in  paragraph 
(2); 

(5)  inserting  "or  the  State  "  after  ""district" 
in  paragraph  (2); 

(6)  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  and  para- 
graph (5)  as  paragraph  (7)  and  paragraph 
(8),  respectively;  and 


(7)  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  Any  franked  mall  which  is  mailed 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  mailed  at  the 
equivalent  rate  of  postage  which  assures 
that  the  mail  will  be  sent  by  the  most  eco- 
nomical means  practicable. 

"(5)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  the  House  Commission 
on  Congressional  Mailing  Standards  shall 
prescribe  for  their  respective  Houses  rules 
and  regulations  governing  any  franked  mail 
which  Is  mailed  under  this  subsection  and 
shall  by  regulation  limit  the  number  of  such 
mailings  allowed  under  this  subsection." 

(6)(A)  Any  Member  of,  or  Member-elect  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  entitled  to 
make  any  mailing  as  franked  mail  under 
this  subsection  shall,  before  making  any 
mailing,  submit  a  sample  or  description  of 
the  mail  matter  Involved  to  the  House  Com- 
mission on  Congressional  Mailing  Standards 
for  an  advisory  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
prot>osed  mailing  is  In  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(B)  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  may  require  any  Member  of,  or 
Member-elect  to,  the  Senate  entitled  to 
make  any  mailings  as  franked  mail  under 
this  subsection  to  submit  a  sample  or  de- 
scription of  the  mail  matter  to  the  Commit- 
tee for  an  advisory  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  proposed  mailing  Is  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  This  section  shall  become  effective  120 

days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.    4.    (a)   Section    3210(e)   of   title   39, 

United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 

out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Section  3210  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (f)  as  subsection  (g),  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)  Any  mass  mailing  which  otherwise 
would  be  permitted  to  be  mailed  as  franked 
mail  under  this  section  shall  not  be  so 
mailed  unless  the  cost  of  preparing  and 
printing  the  mail  matter  Is  paid  exclusively 
from  funds  appropriated  by  Congress, 
except  that  an  otherwise  frankable  mass 
mailing  may  contain,  as  an  enclosure  or  sup- 
plement, any  public  service  material  which 
is  purely  instructional  or  informational  in 
nature,  and  which  in  content  Is  frankable 
under  this  section. ". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  3211  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"until  the  first  day  of  April "  smd  substitut- 
ing "'during  the  90-day  period  Immediately", 
(b)  Section  3213(2)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'"until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June"  and  substi- 
tuting "during  the  90-day  period  immediate- 
ly". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  3216(a)(1)(B)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "surviving  spouse"  and  substituting 
"surivors". 

(b)  Section  3218  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "such 
Member"  the  following:  "(or,  if  there  is  no 
surviving  spouse,  a  member  of  the  inunedl- 
ate  family  or  the  Member  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  appropriate,  in 
accordance  with  rules  and  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  or  the  Clerk)". 

(c)(1)  The  heading  for  section  3218  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "surviving  spouses"  and  substituting 
"survivors". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  32  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
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striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  3218 
and  substituting  the  following  new  item: 
"3218.  Pranked  mail  for  survivors  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.'. 

Sec.  7.  (aKl)  Section  5(d)  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  proper  use  of  the 
franking  privilege  by  Members  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes ",  approved  Decem- 
ber 18,  1973  (Public  Law  93-191;  87  Stat. 
742),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  the 
second  place  it  appears  therein,  and  by  in- 
serting after  "United  States  Code,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  in  connection  with  any  other 
Federal  law  (other  than  any  law  which  im- 
poses any  criminal  penalty)  or  any  rule  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  relating  to 
franked  mall. ". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5<e)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "of 
this  section"  the  following:  "(or  any  other 
Federal  law  which  does  not  include  any 
criminal  penalty  or  any  rule  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  relating  to  franked  mail)". 

(b)  Section  5(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "any  former  Member  of 
the  House  or  former  Member-elect,  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner-elect, Delegate  or  Delegate-elect, 
any"  after  "Delegate-elect,"; 

(2)  by  inserting  '"(or  any  individual  desig- 
nated by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  under  sec- 
tion 3218  of  title  39,  United  States  Code)" 
after  "any  of  the  foregoing"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "any"  before  "other 
House  official";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "or  former  House  official" 
after  "House  official". 

(c)  Section  5(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  eighth  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Tn  the  case  of 
a  former  Member  of  the  House  or  a  former 
Member-elect,  a  former  Resident  Oonunls- 
sloner  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commission- 
er-elect or  Delegate-elect,  any  surviving 
spouse  of  any  of  the  foregoing  (or  any  Indi- 
vidual designated  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
under  section  3218  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code),  or  any  other  former  House  official.  If 
the  Commission  finds  in  its  written  decision 
that  any  serious  and  willful  violation  has  oc- 
curred or  is  about  to  occur,  then  the  Com- 
mission may  refer  the  matter  to  any  appro- 
priate law  enforcement  agency  or  official 
for  appropriate  remedial  action.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona.  (Mr.  Udall). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
Senate  bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  Senate 
took    an    important    step    forward— a 


step  we  in  the  House  have  already 
taken  twice,  and  which  I  recommend 
we  take  again  today. 

On  July  20  the  Senate  passed  S. 
1224,  a  bill  which  makes  further  re- 
finements and  improvements  in  the 
successful  Pranking  Act  of  1973.  In  its 
provisions  which  affect  the  House.  S. 
1224  is  nearly  identical  to  the  provi- 
sions of  a  bill  which  passed  the  House 
in  the  95th  Congress  and  again  in  the 
96th  Congress— but.  which,  until  now. 
the  Senate  has  never  acted  on. 

The  House  Commission  on  Congres- 
sional Mailing  Standards,  the  biparti- 
san body  which  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege to  chair  since  its  creation  in  1973, 
has  thoroughly  examined  S.  1224  and 
strongly  recommends  its  immediate 
approval  by  the  House.  The  amend- 
ments made  to  the  legislation  in  the 
96th  Congress  by  our  committee  of  ju- 
risdiction—Post Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice—are all  contained  in  S.  1224. 

This  legislation  should  be  enacted 
without  further  delay. 

Most  of  the  bill's  provisions  concern- 
ing the  House  are  intended  to  conform 
the  law  to  existing  provisions  of  House 
Rule  46: 

The  60-day  preelection  cutoff  for 
mass  mailings  (existing  law  specifies 
only  28  days): 

The  requirement  that  postal  patron 
mailings  be  sent  at  the  most  economi- 
cal rate  practicable; 

The  requirement  that  proposed 
postal  patron  mailings  be  submitted  to 
the  Pranking  Commission  for  an  advi- 
sory opinion  as  to  frankability; 

The  requirement  that  the  costs  of 
preparing  and  printing  mass  mailings 
be  deferred  exclusively  from  appropri- 
ated funds  (one  exception  is  made  by 
S.  1224  for  certain  public  service  mate- 
rials); 

The  prohibition  against  mass  mail- 
ings outside  a  Member's  district  when 
the  Member  is  a  candidate  for  another 
public  office. 

Other  provisions  of  S.  1224  affecting 
the  House— all  of  which,  with  one 
minor  exception,  were  contained  in 
the  House-passed  bill  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress—include: 

F>roviding  that  congratulatory  mes- 
sages for  public  distinctions  are  frank- 
able. but  that  mailings  consisting 
solely  of  personal  messages  of  condo- 
lence or  congratulations  for  personal 
achievements  are  not; 

Permitting  incidental  greetings  from 
a  Member's  family  in  otherwise  frank- 
able mailings  (this  provision  was  not 
in  either  of  our  House-passed  bills,  and 
I  guarantee  that  it  will  be  construed 
narrowly  by  our  Commission); 

Exempting  chairmen  from  mass 
mailings  restrictions  for  matters  relat- 
ing solely  to  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee business; 

Providing  a  uniform  90-day  franking 
privilege  upon  leaving  office; 

Permitting  a  designated  survivor  of  a 
deceased  Member  to  use  the  frank  for 


180    days    if    there    is    no    surviving 
spouse; 

Extending  the  authority  of  the 
Pranking  Commission  to  deal  with  any 
allegations  concerning  use  of  the 
frank  by  Members,  former  Members, 
or  survivors. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Senate, 
as  well  as  the  House  to  use  the  postal 
patron  privilege.  The  number  of  such 
mailings  is  to  be  limited  by  rule  or  reg- 
ulation. House  rules  provide  a  limit  of 
six  yearly.  I  note  that  CBO  estimates 
that  giving  the  postal  patron  privilege 
to  the  Senate  should  result  in  aimual 
savings  of  $9  million.  I  anticipate  that 
the  Senate  will  impose  upon  itself  a 
yearly  postal  patron  limitation  similar 
to  the  House's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pranking  Act  of 
1973  has  been  a  resounding  success. 
Before  1973,  the  only  standards  of 
frankability  were  those  formulated  by 
the  Postal  Service  and  by  the  courts. 
Complaints  and  lawsuits  abounded.  I 
believed  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  regulate  itself  in  the  use  of  the 
franking  privilege.  We  wrote  strict 
standards  for  ourselves  in  1973.  and  we 
have  continued  to  refine  and  tighten 
those  standards  through  our  rules, 
regulations  and  Conmiission  decisions. 
The  results  of  our  efforts  have  been 
impressive.  Subjectively,  I  think  the 
quality  of  our  mailings  is  better  than 
it  was  before  1973.  Objectively,  there 
are  fewer  complaints  being  filed  about 
franked  mail.  This  shows  that  the  law 
is  working.  We  are  striking  the  deli- 
cate and  necessary  balance  between 
the  need  for  constituent  conmiunica- 
tion  and  the  need  for  realistic  controls 
on  the  use  of  the  privilege. 

This  bill  is  another  step  forward.  It 
would  put  into  law  the  refinements 
which  have  resulted  from  7  years  of 
experience  under  the  act  of  1973. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  S.  1224. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  which 
brings  into  conformity  existing  rules 
and  the  law  on  the  use  of  the  frank.  It 
is  essentially  the  same  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  in  the  95th  and 
96th  Congresses,  and  now  at  long  last, 
has  won  approval  in  the  other  body. 
This  is  a  constructive  bill  which  has 
unanimous  support  of  the  Commission 
Congressional  Mailing  Standards. 

Under  the  existing  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  House  Commission  on 
Congressional  Mailing  Standards, 
there  is  a  ban  on  mass  mailings  60 
days  prior  to  a  primary,  special,  or 
general  election,  but  statute  prohibits 
the  sending  of  mass  mailings  28  days 
prior  to  an  election.  S.  1224  will  put 
the  60-day  limit  into  statute. 
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The  bill  also  authorizes  the  other 
body  tQ  use  postal  patron  mailing, 
which  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  will  save  $9  million 
annual  y.  As  you  know,  postal  patron 
mailing  is  sent  at  a  lower  rate  of  post- 
age, buL  even  more  significantly  it  will 
drastic;  illy  reduce  the  cost  of  returned 
mail  b€  cause  of  wrong  addresses.  Each 
return*  d  letter  costs  an  additional  25 
cents. 

In  sh  art  what  we  are  doing  is  clarify- 
ing an  1  updating  legislation  enacted 
Decem  )er  18,  1973.  That  legislation 
was  the  first  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  franking  laws  in  200  years. 
Prior  ta  that,  there  were  no  specific 
guidelii  les  on  the  use  of  the  frank.  We 
left  it  up  to  the  old  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  determine  what  was  and 
what  was  not  official  business.  In  1968, 
the  Department  made  it  clear  it  was 
not  int  crested  in  making  that  determi- 
nation, and  left  the  decision  up  to 
Congress.  As  you  can  imagine,  the  re- 
sults were  chaotic.  A  number  of  suits 
were  f  led,  and  Congress  found  itself 
in  a  po  sition  where  the  Federal  courts 
were  b(  ing  asked  to  rule  on  what  is  es- 
sential! y  a  legislative  matter. 

The  1973  legislation  created  the 
House  Commission  on  Congressional 
Mailini  Standards  and  gave  it  author- 
ity to  c  evelop  and  police  guidelines  for 
use  of  he  frank.  As  a  member  of  that 
Commission,  I  can  testify  to  its  effec- 
tivenesi.  Most  of  the  complaints  that 
have  b;en  filed  with  the  Commission 
have  been  frivolous  and  have  lacked 
substar  ce.  I  think  that  is  a  testimonial 
to  the  1  lay  Members  have  been  cooper- 
ating vith  the  Commission  on  the 
proper  use  of  the  frank. 

I  urg;  your  support  for  this  bill.  It 
will  he  p  us  to  continue  to  carry  out 
our  miJidate  to  keep  the  public  in- 
formed about  its  Federal  Government. 

I  believe  our  colleague  from  Arizona 
has  very  properly  explained  the  bill.  I 
would  :  ike  to  go  beyond  that  explana- 
tion an  1  make  one  additional  point. 

I  believe  all  the  Members  of  the 
Kouse  should  be  commended  for  the 
very  effective  cooperation  the  Frank- 
ing Cortimission  has  received.  We  have 
been  able  because  of  this  cooperation 
from  a]  1  House  Members  to  reduce  the 
compla  nts  about  abuse  of  the  frank  to 
an  absjlute  minimum.  The  coopera- 
tion of  the  staffs  of  individual  Mem- 
bers ard  the  Members  themselves  has 
been  ej  cellent,  and  as  a  result  of  effec- 
tive in- house  policing,  I  believe  that 
never  before  in  our  history  has  the 
frank  t  een  as  respected  as  it  is  by  the 
Members  of  the  House.  I  see  no  reason 
for  that  fine  record  not  to  be  contin- 
ued. 

I  urg( '  support  of  this  legislation.  We 
have  fi:ially  been  able  to  work  out  an 
agreement  with  the  Senate.  It  serves 
both  bodies  well.  It  serves  the  public 
well. 

I  yiel  i  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  UDAT.T..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  hopeful  that  we  are 
about  to  take  another  important  step 
down  a  road  which  our  predecessors 
began  traveling  in  1775. 

On  November  8  of  that  year,  the 
Continental  Congress  authorized  its 
Members  to  use  the  franking  privilege 
as  a  means  of  keeping  their  constitu- 
ents fully  informed  of  their  actions. 
The  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enacted  a  franking  law  in  1789. 
In  a  1791  congressional  debate  over 
the  continuance  of  the  franking  privi- 
lege, the  justification  for  it  was  sum- 
marized succinctly: 

The  privilege  of  franking  was  granted  to 
the  Members,  not  as  a  personal  advantage, 
but  as  a  benefit  to  their  constituents,  who. 
by  means  of  it.  derive  information  from 
those  who  are  best  qualified  to  give  it.  as 
they  are  the  persons  chosen  to  administer 
the  General  Government. 

The  franking  privilege  remained  a 
necessary  and  valuable  tool  of  our  rep- 
resentative Government  for  nearly  200 
years— although,  as  we  all  know,  the 
road  was  not  always  as  smooth  or  the 
motivation  as  pure  as  our  forefathers 
might  have  hoped.  By  the  early  1970's, 
it  was  clear  that  most  problems  con- 
cerning use  of  the  frank  could  be 
boiled  down  and  traced  to  two  basic 
flaws  in  the  franking  law  of  that  time. 
First,  the  absence  of  standards  by 
which  to  determine  whether  mail 
should  be  frankable— almost  anything 
was  frankable  as  long  as  mailings  were 
called  "official  business".  Second,  the 
absence  of  any  one  authority  with 
clear  responsibility  for  regulating  use 
of  the  frank— responsibility  was 
claimed  by  and  spread  among  various 
entities  within  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. 

In  1973,  the  Congress  moved  deci- 
sively to  remedy  these  two  fundamen- 
tal problems.  The  act  of  December  18, 
1973,  was  the  first  major  revision  of 
the  franking  law  since  the  18th  centu- 
ry. It  established  clear  principles  of 
frankability,  and  specifically  prohibit- 
ed the  franking  of  certain  types  of 
mail  matter.  Just  as  importantly,  the 
1973  act  had  as  its  foundation  the 
principle  of  self-regulation.  It  estab- 
lished the  House  Commission  on  Con- 
gressional Mailing  Standards  and  au- 
thorized it  not  only  to  hear  and  decide 
cases  concerning  abuse  of  the  franking 
privilege,  but  also  to  render  day-to-day 
advice  and  instruction  to  Members  and 
their  staffs  to  help  prevent  problems. 

The  act  of  1973  has  been  an  enor- 
mous success.  In  its  early  years,  the 
Franking  Commission  (as  it  has  come 
to  be  called)  received  many  more  com- 
plaints about  abuse  of  the  frank  than 
it  has  received  in  recent  years.  I  be- 
lieve this  shows  the  law  is  working.  I 
also  believe  that  the  quality  of  Mem- 


bers' mailings— especially  newslet- 
ters—has improved. 

The  principle  of  self-regulation  is 
working.  And  an  important  aspect  of 
self-regulation  is  the  constant  reach 
for  ways  to  refine  and  improve  which 
brings  us  to  the  task  at  hand  today— 
the  passage  of  S.  1224. 

With  several  years  of  experience 
under  the  act  of  1973  now  behind  us,  it 
is  time  to  put  the  fruits  of  that  experi- 
ence into  the  law.  As  they  affect  the 
House,  the  provisions  of  S.  1224  are  es- 
sentially those  of  H.R.  7792,  which 
passed  the  House  in  the  95th  Con- 
gress, and  H.R.  3777,  which  passed  the 
House  in  the  96th  Congress.  Neither 
of  those  bills  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  but  today  we  deal  with  a  bill 
which  has  already  been  passed  by  that 
body.  Let  me  describe  briefly  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  each  section  of  the 
bill.  I  should  state  at  the  outset  that, 
as  a  matter  of  general  principle,  and 
practice,  the  House  and  Senate  have 
and  will  continue  to  have  fundamental 
differing  interpretations  and  differing 
practices  in  certain  areas  relating  to 
use  of  the  frank.  After  all,  we  are  two 
very  different  bodies.  Some  of  those 
differences  are  made  clear  by  this  bill. 
Section  5(d)  of  the  act  of  December 
18,  1973  vests— and  will  continue  to 
vest  after  the  enactment  of  S.  1224— in 
the  House  Commission  on  Congres- 
sional Mailing  Standards  the  sole  re- 
sponsiblity  to  "prescribe  regulations 
governing  the  proper  use  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege"  by  Members  of  the 
House. 

Most  of  the  amendments  affecting 
the  House  which  are  made  by  S.  1224 
reflect  provisions  which  for  the  past 
few  years  have  been  found  in  House 
rules.  The  first  section  of  S.  1224  is 
not  found  in  House  rules  but  is  identi- 
cal to  a  provision  in  the  bill  H.R.  3777, 
which  passed  the  House  in  the  96th 
Congress.  The  provision  was  added  to 
H.R.  3777  during  markup  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. It  retains  existing  law's  specific  au- 
thority to  frank  messages  of  congratu- 
lations for  distinctions  of  a  public 
nature,  but  removes  the  existing  au- 
thority to  frank  mail  matter  which 
consists  solely  of  condolences  for  a 
personal  loss  or  congratulations  for  a 
personal  distinction.  The  House's 
intent  in  formulating  and  approving 
this  provision  is  set  forth  in  House 
Report  96-281,  dated  June  18,  1979. 
With  specific  regard  to  the  often- 
asked  question  of  whether  graduating 
from  school  is  a  public  distmction,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  believe  it  is.  I  believe 
that,  if  the  test  of  frankability  in  such 
a  case  is  whether  a  mailing  promotes 
the  legislative  process,  then  clearly 
that  test  is  met,  because  a  message  of 
congratulations  from  one's  Congress- 
man can  only  inspire  greater  interest 
and  participation  in  our  representative 


form    of    government    by    the    young 
person  receiving  it. 

Section  2(a)  of  S.  1224  is  a  provision 
found  neither  in  House  rules  nor  in 
the  bills  we  approved  in  the  past.  It 
permits  the  inclusions,  in  otherwise 
frankable  mailing,  of  brief  greetings 
from  a  Member's  spouse  or  other 
family  members.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
here  that  this  amendment  is  to  be 
given  an  extremely  narrow  construc- 
tion. 

Section  2(b)  of  S.  1224  would  basical- 
ly put  into  law  the  provisions  of  House 
rule  XLVI  concerning  mass  mailing  re- 
strictions. A  Member  could  not  frank 
mass  mailings  during  the  60-day 
period  before  any  election  in  which  he 
is  a  candidate,  nor  could  he  mass  mail 
outside  his  district  when  he  is  a  candi- 
date for  another  public  office.  The  bill 
would  provide  an  exception  to  these 
provisions  for  mass  mailings  by  chair- 
men of  certain  entities  within  the  Con- 
gress—so long  as  the  mailings  relate 
solely  and  strictly  to  the  normal  and 
regular  business  of  the  organization. 
The  exceptions  already  contained  in 
rule  XLVI  would  also  be  included  in 
the  statute.  The  House  Commission 
and  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee 
would  be  authorized  to  precribe  rules 
and  regulations  concerning  mass  mail- 
ings for  their  respective  Houses. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Senate  to  use  the  simplified  address— 
or  "postal  patron"— privilege.  The 
House  has  had  this  privilege  for  sever- 
al years.  All  postal  patron  mailings 
would  be  required  to  be  sent  at  the 
most  economical  rate  of  postage  prac- 
ticable, and  the  House  Commission 
and  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
would  be  required  to  limit  the  yearly 
number  of  such  mailings.  As  under 
House  rules  presently.  Members  would 
be  required  to  submit  proposed  postal 
patron  mailings  to  the  House  Commis- 
sion for  advisory  opinions  as  to  frank- 
ability. The  Senate  Ethics  Conunittee 
may  require  similar  submissions  by 
Senators. 

I  wish  to  note  that  House  rules  limit 
the  number  of  postal  patron  mailings 
to  the  equivalent  of  six  per  year.  I 
expect  that  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee will  impose  a  similarly  frugal  limi- 
tation on  the  Senate.  CBO  estimates 
that  giving  the  Senate  the  postal 
patron  privilege  will  result  in  yearly 
savings  of  about  $9  million. 
'  Section  4  of  S.  1224  basically  puts 
into  the  law  provisions  of  House  rule 
XLVI  specifying  that  only  appropri- 
ated funds  may  be  used  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  printing  of  mass  mailings. 
The  bill  makes  an  exception  for  purely 
instructional  or  informational  materi- 
al of  a  public  service  nature  which  is, 
in  content,  frankable.  That  type  of 
material  (for  example,  a  pamphlet  on 
educational  opportunities  published 
by  a  State  university  system)  may  be 
sent  as  an  enclosure  to  a  frankable 


mass  mailing.  This  exception  is  to  be 
construed  very  narrowly. 

Section  5  of  S.  1224  provides  for  a 
uniform  90-day  period  for  use  of  the 
frank  by  a  Member  upon  leaving  office 
to  send  mall  matter  relating  to  closing 
out  his  official  business.  Section  6  also 
provides  that  during  the  180-day 
period  following  the  death  of  a 
Member,  the  surviving  spouse  or  a  des- 
ignated survivor  (if  there  is  no  surviv- 
ing spouse)  may  use  the  frank  to  send 
nonpolitical  correspondence. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  makes  needed 
changes  in  the  statutory  authority  of 
the  House  Commission  to  strengthen 
the  guiding  principle  of  self-regulation 
concerning  use  of  the  frank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
note  that  S.  1224  contains  all  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  the 
franking  bill  in  the  96th  Congress. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  S.  1224. 

D  1300 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hahkin). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
not  so  much  to  object  to  the  bill,  but 
to  raise  some  questions  that  I  would 
like  to  ask  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, Mr.  Udall. 

I  have  some  concerns  about  the 
franking  privilege  for  postal  patron 
mailing  now  being  extended  to  the 
Senate.  Whenever  anything  new  like 
that  happens  in  the  Congress,  which  is 
bound  to  cost  us  more  money  and 
which  I  believe  will  flood  the  mails 
more  with  Senate  mailings  than  has 
heretofore  been  the  case,  then  I  rise  to 
ask  why  we  are  doing  it  right  now? 
Why  is  it,  after  all  of  these  years  that 
House  Members  have  had  the  right  to 
send  postal  patron  mailings  that  were 
franked  and  the  Senate  has  not  had 
that  privilege,  do  we  now  all  of  a 
sudden  change  it,  especially  at  a  time 
when  our  postal  system  is  being  over- 
burdened as  it  is?  Now,  the  Senate  is 
going  to  pick  this  up,  and  I  just 
wonder  why  at  this  point  in  time  we 
do  it?  Why  was  it  not  done  50  years 
ago  or  30  years  ago  or  20  years  ago? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic 
reason,  I  think,  is  that  we  do  not  con- 
trol the  Senate  and  they  do  not  con- 
trol us.  For  reasons  that  were  consid- 
ered valid  over  on  this  side,  going  back 
a  long  time,  many  years— I  do  not  have 
the  precise  time  when  we  first  started 
postal  patron  mailing,  but  a  long,  long 
time  ago  the  House  decided  for  our 
own  purposes  we  would  like  to  have 
the  privilege  of  sending  to  each  postal 
patron  in  the  district  reports  on  what 
the  Congress  is  doing,  until  now,  the 
Senate  has  chosen  for  their  own  rea- 
sons not  to  go  down  that  road,  but  to 


have  addresses  on  the  mail  they  send 
out. 

They  have  now  passed  through  the 
Senate  in  this  bill  a  provision  giving 
them  the  postal  patron  privilege  that 
we  have  had  over  here  for  several 
years,  and  I  do  not  think  under  the 
principle  of  comity  that  we  have  any 
right  to  tell  them  that  they  carmot  do 
it. 

There  was  talk  about  an  orgy  of 
printing  over  here  when  the  House 
began  to  use  postal  patron  mail,  but 
this  has  proven  not  to  be  the  case. 
Costs  have  been  surprisingly  low.  at 
least  to  me. 

We  are  advised  that  the  Senate  is 
going  to  fix  a  limitation  on  the 
number  of  postal-patron  mailings,  just 
as  we  have.  If  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  the  effect  on  taxpayers  of  postal 
patron  mail,  this  bill  requires  that  all 
such  mail  be  sent  at  the  most  economi- 
cal postage  rate.  That  is  the  presorted 
third-class  bulk  rate— 6.4  cents  instead 
of  the  regular  first-class  rate  of  18  or 
20  cents.  That  makes  for  rather  dra- 
matic savings  for  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman further,  will  the  Senate  then 
be  permitted  to  use  lists  as  they  have 
in  the  past  and  send  those  out  at  first- 
class  rates,  and  also  have  the  postal- 
patron  frankable  mail  at  third-class 
rates? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  UDALL.  They  will  be  basically 
on  a  par  with  us.  The  gentleman  pres- 
ently has,  as  I  have,  a  choice  within 
the  limit  of  funds  to  prepare  printed 
materials.  We  have  a  choice  to  send  it 
either  to  named  addressees  or  postal 
patrons.  The  named  addressees  go 
first-class.  We  are  charged  first-class 
postage,  and  the  Senate  will  be  In  the 
same  position,  essentially. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  One  other  question  I 
might  have  is  concerned  with  page  2 
of  the  bill  S.  1224.  There  is  reference 
made  to  the  intent  of  the  Congress, 
that  Congress  may  not  mail  any  mass 
mailings  60  days  before  the  time  of 
any  primary  or  any  general  election  on 
which  the  Member  is  a  candidate  for 
reelection.  As  I  understand  it  right 
now,  a  Member  cannot  mail  out  even 
though  that  Member  is  not  a  candi- 
date. Is  that  the  case? 

Mr.  UDALL.  We  have  had  for  a  long 
time  now  the  60-day  cutoff.  Originally 
it  was  a  28-day  cutoff,  but  by  rule  we 
made  it  60  days.  This  bill  puts  the  60- 
day  cutoff  into  law,  and  it  will  apply 
specifically  to  the  House  and  to  the 
Senate. 
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^ARKIN.  In  other  words,  they 
to    have    that   same   60-day 
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Yes.  indeed,  that  is  the 
The  60-day  cutoff  is  in  House 
rules  now,  and  will  be  in 
upon  enactment  of  this  bill. 
HJARKIN.  What  about  if  a  Sena- 
te be  a  candidate  for  a  na- 
or  an  office  outside  of  the 
4nd   there  may  be  some  very 
why  that  Senator  may 
increase  the  mailings  within 
;  would  that  be  covered? 
l^DALL.  The  bill  is  explicit  on 
The  people  should  not  be 
somebody's      Presidential 
Senator,  or  otherwise.  Let 
p^asize  that  these  postal  patron 
apply  to  these  kinds  of  mass 
and  there  is  no  way  a  Sena- 
for  President  can  send  to 
50  States  a  mass  mailing.  We 
Have  to  have  names,  and  if  he 
a  specific  individual  in  my 
the  gentleman's  State  infor- 
on    public    business    that    is 
he  can  do  it  today  or  after 
is  passed. 
HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
his  explanation.  I  just  again 
that  I  have  the  sense  that 
is  acting  on  this  in  a  way 
further    divide    these    two 
More  and  more  we  have  seen 
take  upon  itself  to  increase 
of  honorariums  that  they 
the    prerequisites   of   office 
.  Now.  they  are  getting  this.  It 
me  that  what  we  are  doing, 
really  allowing  the  Senate 
form  of  self-aggrandizement, 
a  separate  and  distinct  entity 
House;  and  yet,  in  the  minds 
l^eople  in  this  country,  it  is  not 
by  the  Senate,  it  is  done  by 
of  which  we  are  Mem- 


Coi  igress 


UpALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 

C(  »ncern,  but  in  balance,  if  this  is 

and  signed,  as  I  expect  it  will 

have  placed  additional  limi- 

an  the  Senate  similar  to  what 

.  and  in  a  way  we  will  be  re- 

them  into  coming  into  compli- 

the  kind  of  controls  that  we 

here. 

HjARKIN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 

I  believe  the  House  has  been 

reiponsibile  in  the  past,  by  the 

this  whole  franking  thing,  and 

the    Pranking    Commission 

very    responsible    on    both 

the  aisle. 

ALL.   We  will  all  pray  for 

hope  they  will  be  as  respon- 

the  gentleman  wants  them  to 


S]  »eaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 

coi  isume  to  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  Derwinski). 

EERWINSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

li  ce  to  emphasize  the  point  that 

ger  tleman    from    Arizona    made. 

legislation  brings  the  other  body 


in  line  with  our  procedures  where  we 
have  been  the  trailblazers,  and  cer- 
tainly they  are  going  to  have  to  look 
to  us  for  the  procedures  that  we  have 
followed,  which  have  been  well  han- 
dled. Our  committee  staff  has  done  an 
excellent  job,  and  I  think  the  other 
body  will  be  under  pressure  to  do  as 
well. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  again  we  have 
placed  limits  on  ourselves  of  six  a  year. 
Maybe  the  Senate  will  put  on  four  or 
five  or  six  or  how  many,  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  think  the  intent 
is  that  they  come  in  with  those  same 
types  of  restrictions.  That  is  the  intent 
of  the  legislation  here. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  have  a  letter  from 
Senator  Mathias.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  this  on  the  other  side.  He  tells  me 
that  the  limit  of  six,  which  the  House 
had  since  1978.  is  something  generally 
the  Senate  approves.  He  said  the 
reason  the  six  limitation  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  they  sent  over  here 
was  due  to  the  belief  that  such  a  limi- 
tation may  be  too  high  for  the  Senate. 
He  stated  the  intention  in  the  letter, 
and  it  is  referred  to  in  the  legislation, 
that  a  rule  will  be  recommended  by 
his  committee  to  the  Senate  which 
will  place  an  effective  limit  on  postal- 
patron  mailings  in  order  to  reduce 
Senate  postal  costs. 

He  seems  to  believe  it  will  be  no 
more  than  six  and  probably  will  be 
less  than  six  when  they  get  around  to 
setting  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill,  S.  1224. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


H.R.  4327 
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IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONAL- 
ITY ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4327)  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  Amendments  of  1981". 

(b)  Except  as  specifically  provided  in  this 
Act,  whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  as  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of.  a  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  made  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (aK15)  of  section  101 
(8  U.S.C.  IIOl)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "institution  of  learning 
or  other  recognized  place  of  study"  in  sub- 
paragraph (P)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"college,  university,  seminary,  conservatory, 
academic  high  school,  elementary  school,  or 
other  academic  Institution  or  in  a  language 
training  program";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (L)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(M)(l)  an  alien  having  a  residence  in  a 
foreign  country  which  he  has  no  intention 
of  abandoning  who  seelcs  to  enter  the 
United  States  temporarily  and  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  a  full  course  of  study  at 
an  established  vocational  or  other  recog- 
nized nonacademlc  institution  (other  than 
in  a  language  training  program)  in  the 
United  States  particularly  designated  by 
him  and  approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  which  Institution  shall  have 
agreed  to  report  to  the  Attorney  General 
the  termination  of  attendance  of  each  non- 
immigrant, non-academic  student  and  If  any 
such  institution  fails  to  make  reports 
promptly  the  approval  shall  be  withdrawn, 
and  (ii)  the  alien  spouse  and  minor  children 
of  any  such  alien  If  siccompanying  him  or 
following  to  join  him.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fourteen"  in  sub- 
paragraphs (E)  and  (F)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sixteen". 

(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (9).  (10), 
and  (23)  of  section  212(a)"  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
(9)  and  (10)  of  section  212(a)  and  paragraph 
(23)  of  such  section  (except  as  such  para- 
graph relates  to  simple  possession  of  mari- 
huana)". 

Sec.  3.  Section  204  (8  U.S.C.  1154)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and 
by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  the  subsection  (f).  which  was 
renumbered  by  section  3  of  Public  Law  95- 
417.  as  subsection  (e). 

Sec.  4.  Section  212  (8  U.S.C.  1182)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  who  seek  admission 
within  five  years  of  the  date  of  such  depor- 
tation or  removal,"  in  subsection  (a)(17) 
after  "section  242(b), "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (d):  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (9),  (10), 
or  (12)  of  this  section"  in  subsection  (h)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (9), 
(10),  or  (12)  of  subsection  (a)  or  paragraph 
(23)  of  such  subsection  as  such  paragraph 
relates  to  simple  possession  of  marihuana". 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Section  212  (8  U.S.C.  1182)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (32)  of  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and 
the  following:  "For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  an  alien  who  Is  a  graduate  of  a 
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medical  school  shall  be  considered  td  have 
passed  parts  I  and  II  of  the  National  Board 
of  Medical  Examiners  examination  if  the 
alien  was  fully  and  permanently  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  in  a  State  on  January  9, 
1978.  and  was  practicing  medicine  in  a  State 
on  that  date;". 

(2)  Subsection  (j)(l)(B)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period  and  the  following:  "For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  an  alien  who  is 
a  graduate  of  a  medical  school  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  passed  parts  I  and  II  of  the 
National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  exam- 
ination if  the  alien  was  fully  and  perma- 
nently licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  a 
State  on  January  9.  1978.  and  was  practicing 
medicine  in  a  State  on  that  date. ". 

(3)  Section  602  of  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-484).  added  by  section  307(q)(3)  of 
Public  Law  95-83.  is  amended  by  striking 
and  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

(b)  Subsection  (j)  of  section  212  is  amend- 

(1)  by  inserting  "as  follows"  after  "educa- 
tion or  training  are"  in  paragraph  (1)  in  the 
matter  before  subparagraph  (A); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(including  any  exten- 
sion of  the  duration  thereof  under  subpara- 
graph (D))"  in  paragraph  (1)(C); 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation" and  "Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation" and  "Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services",  respectively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  ":  and"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period  in  each  case; 

(5)  by  amending  subparagraph  (D)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  The  duration  of  the  alien's  participa- 
tion in  the  program  of  graduate  medical 
education  or  training  for  which  the  alien  is 
coming  to  the  United  States  is  limited  to  the 
time  typically  required  to  complete  such 
program,  as  determined  by  the  Director  of 
the  International  Communication  Agency  at 
the  time  of  the  alien's  entry  into  the  United 
States,  based  on  criteria  which  are  estab- 
lished in  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  which  take 
into  consideration  the  published  require- 
ments of  the  medical  specialty  board  which 
administers  such  education  or  training  pro- 
gram; except  that— 

"(i)  such  duration  is  further  limited  to 
seven  years  unless  the  alien  has  demonstrat- 
ed to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Director  that 
the  country  to  wnich  the  alien  will  return  at 
the  end  of  such  specialty  education  or  train- 
ing has  an  exceptional  need  for  an  individ- 
ual trained  in  such  specialty,  and 

"(11)  the  alien  may.  once  and  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  the  alien 
enters  the  United  States  as  an  exchange  vis- 
itor or  acquires  exchange  visitor  status, 
change  the  aliens  designated  program  of 
graduate  medical  education  or  training  if 
the  Director  approves  the  change  and  if  a 
commitment  and  written  assurance  -with  re- 
spect to  the  alien's  new  program  have  been 
provided  in  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(C).";  ^ 

(6)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (D) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  The  alien  furnishes  the  Attorney 
General  each  year  with  an  affidavit  (in  such 
form  as  the  Attorney  General  shall  pre- 
scribe) that  attests  that  the  alien  (i)  is  in 
good  standing  in  the  program  of  graduate 


medical  education  or  training  in  which  the 
alien  is  participating,  and  (11)  will  return  to 
the  country  of  his  nationality  or  last  resi- 
dence upon  completion  of  the  education  or 
training  for  which  he  came  to  the  United 

(7KA)  by  striking  out  "(11)"  in  paragraph 
(1)(B)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(IIXI)": 

(B)  by  inserting.  In  paragraph  (IHB). 
"(ID"  before  "has  competency",  "(III)" 
before  "will  be  able  to  adapt",  and  "(IV)" 
before  "has  adequate  prior  education"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "December  31.  1981 "  in 
paragraph  (2)(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "December  31,  1983"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)"  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  (B)(ii)(I)  of  paragraph 
(1)"; 

(E)  by  Inserting  after  "If"  In  paragraph 
(2)(A)  the  following:  "(i)  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  determines,  on 
a  case-by-case  basis,  that"; 

(F)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)(A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

",  and  (11)  the  program  has  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  reduce  reliance  on  alien  physicians, 
which  plan  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  finds,  in  accordance  with 
criteria  published  by  the  Secretary,  to  be 
satisfactory  and  to  include  the  following: 

"(I)  A  detailed  discussion  of  specific  prob- 
lems that  the  program  anticipates  without 
such  waiver  and  of  the  alternative  resources 
and  methods  (including  use  of  physician  ex- 
tenders and  other  paraprofessionals)  that 
have  been  considered  and  have  been  and 
will  be  applied  to  reduce  such  disruption  in 
the  delivery  of  health  services. 

"(ID  A  detailed  description  of  those 
changes  of  the  program  (including  improve- 
ment of  educational  and  medical  services 
training)  which  have  been  considered  and 
which  have  been  or  will  be  applied  which 
would  make  the  program  more  attractive  to 
graduates  of  medical  schools  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

"(Ill)  A  detailed  description  of  the  recruit- 
ing efforte  which  have  been  and  will  be  un- 
dertaken to  attract  graduates  of  medical 
schools  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

"(IV)  A  detailed  description  and  analysis 
of  how  the  program,  on  a  year-by-year  basis, 
has  phased  down  and  will  phase  down  its  de- 
pendence upon  aliens  who  are  graduates  of 
foreign  medical  schools  so  that  the  program 
will  not  be  dependent  upon  the  admission  to 
the  program  of  any  additional  such  aliens 
after  December  31,  1983";  and 

(G)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)(B)  the  following: 

"The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, in  coordination  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Director  of  the  International 
Communication  Agency,  shall  (i)  monitor 
the  issuance  of  waivers  under  subparagraph 
(A)  and  the  needs  of  the  communities  (with 
respect  to  which  such  waivers  are  issued)  to 
assure  that  quality  medical  care  is  provided, 
and  (ii)  review  each  program  with  such  a 
waiver  to  assure  that  the  plan  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)(ii)  is  being  carried  out 
and  that  participants  in  such  program  are 
being  provided  appropriate  supervision  in 
their  medical  education  and  training. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  in  coordination  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency,  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  on  the  distribution  (by 
geography,  nationality,  and  medical  special- 


ty or  field  of  practice)  of  foreign  medical 
graduates  in  the  United  States  who  have  re- 
ceived a  waiver  under  subparagraph  (A),  in- 
cluding an  analysis  of  the  dependence  of  the 
various  communities  on  aliens  who  are  In 
medi(»l  education  or  training  programs  in 
the  various  medical  specialties.";  and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  International 
Communication  Agency  annually  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  aliens 
who  have  submitted  affidavits  described  in 
paragraph  (IKE),  and  shall  include  in  such 
report  the  name  and  address  of  each  such 
alien,  the  medical  education  or  training  pro- 
gram in  which  such  alien  is  participating, 
and  the  status  of  such  alien  in  that  pro- 
gram.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 
(2).  (5),  and  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  apply 
to  aliens  entering  the  United  SUtes  as  ex- 
change visitors  (or  otherwise  acquiring  ex- 
change visitor  status)  on  or  after  January 
10,  1978. 

(d)(1)  Section  101(a)(27)  (8  U-S.C. 
1101(aK27))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (F).  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(G)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and 
by  adding  after  subparagraph  (G)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  an  immigrant,  and  his  accompanying 
spouse  and  children,  who— 

"(i)  has  graduated  from  a  medical  school 
or  has  qualified  to  practice  medicine  in  a 
foreign  state, 

"(ii)  was  fully  and  permanently  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  in  a  State  on  January  9, 
1978,  and  was  practicing  medicine  in  a  State 
on  that  date. 

"(Hi)  entered  the  United  States  as  a  non- 
immigrant under  subsection  (a)(15KH)  or 
(aK15)(J)  before  January  10.  1978.  and 

"(iv)  has  been  continuously  present  in  the 
United  States  in  the  practice  or  study  of 
medicine  since  the  date  of  such  entry.". 

(2)  Section  245(c)(2)  (8  U.S.C.  1255(c)(2)) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  a  special  inuni- 
grant  described  in  section  101(a)(27>(H) " 
after  "an  immediate  relative  as  defined  in 
section  201(b) ". 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  after  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  and  the 
Director  of  the  International  Communica- 
tion Agency,  shall  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
and  value  to  foreign  nations  and  to  the 
United  States  of  exchange  programs  for  the 
graduate  medical  education  or  training  of 
aliens  who  are  graduates  of  foreign  medical 
schools,  and  shall  report  to  Congress,  not 
later  than  January  15,  1983.  on  such  evalua- 
tion and  include  in  such  report  such  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  legislation  and 
regulations  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  6.  Section  223(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1203(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "one  year  from  the 
date  of  issuance:  Provided,  That  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  in  his  discretion  extend 
the  validity  of  the  permit  for  a  period  or  pe- 
riods not  exceeding  one  year  in  the  aggre- 
gate" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "two 
years  from  the  date  of  issuance  and  shall 
not  be  renewable". 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  237  (8 
U.S.C.  1227)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)(1)  Any  alien  (other  than  an  alien 
crewman)  Ewriving  in  the  United  States  who 
is  excluded  under  this  Act.  shall  be  immedi- 
ately deported,  in  accommodations  of  the 
same  class  in  which  he  arrived,  unless  the 
Attorney  General,  in  an  individual  case,  in 
his  discretion,  concludes  that  immediate  de- 
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is  not  practible  or  proper.  Depor- 
be  to  the  country  in  which  the 
the  vessel  or  aircraft  on  which 
in  the  United  States,  unless  the 
such  vessel  or  aircraft  in  for- 
contiguous    to    the    United 
In  any  island  adjacent  thereto  or 
the  United  States  and  the  alien 
nlitive,  citizen,  subject,  or  national 
not  have  a  residence  in,  such  for- 
territory  or  adjacent  island, 
•ase  the  deportation  shall  instead 
country  in  which  is  located  the 
the  alien  embarked  for  such 
contiguous    territory    or    adjacent 
cost  of  the  maintenance  includ- 
ion  expenses  and  expenses  ind- 
ention of  any  such  alien  while  he 
letained  shall   be   borne   by   the 
:  iwners  of  the  vessel  or  aircraft  on 
arrived,  except  that  the  cost  of 
(including  detention  expenses 
incident  to  detention  while 
being  detained  prior  to  the  time 
for  deportation  to  the  trans- 
line  which  brought  him  to  the 
)  shall  not  be  assessed  against 
or  owners  of  such  vessel  or  air- 
)  the  alien  was  in  possession  of  a 
immigrant  visa,  or  (B)  the 
than  an  alien  crewman)  was  in 
of  a  valid,  unexpired  nonimmi- 
or  other  document  authorizing 
to  apply  for  temporary  admission 
States  or  an  unexpired  re- 
issued to  him.  and  (i)  such  ap- 
'  iras  made  within  one  hundred  and 
of  the  date  of  issuance  of  the 
document,  or  in  the  case  of  an 
possession   of   a   reentry   permit, 
hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the 
vilhich  the  alien  was  last  examined 
by  the  Service,  or  (ii)  in  the 
application  was  made  later  than 
and  twenty  days  of  the  date  of 
the  visa  or  other  document  or 
and    admission,    if    the 
owners  of  such  vessel  or  aircraft 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Attor- 
that  the  ground  of  exclusion 
have  been  ascertained  by  the  ex- 
lue  diligence  prior  to  the  alien's 
or    (C)    the    person    claimed 
nationality  or  citizenship  and 
of  an  unexpired  United 
issued  to  him  by  competent 
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passport 

the  government  of  the  country  des- 
paragraph  (1)  will  not  accept  the 
its  territory,  the  alien's  deporta- 
be  directed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
discretion  and  without  necessari- 
1  jiy  priority  or  preference  because 
as  herein  set  forth,  either  to- 
country  of  which  the  alien  is  a 
citizen,  or  national; 

country  in  which  he  was  born; 
country  in  which  he  has  a  resi- 


country    which    is    willing    to 
alien  into  its  territory,  if  deporta- 
of  the  foregoing  countries  is  im- 
inadvisable,  or  impossible.". 

(b)    of    such    section    is 


Sut  section 


stl'iking  out  "to  the  country  whence 

in  clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 

the  country  to  which  his  depor- 

been  directed";  and 

striking  out   "collector  of  customs" 

it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 

(district  director  of  customs"'. 

(c)    of    such    section    is 
read  as  follows: 
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"(c)  An  ahen  shall  be  deported  on  a  vessel 
or  aircraft  owned  by  the  same  person  who 
owns  the  vessel  or  aircraft  on  which  the 
alien  arrived  in  the  United  States,  unless  It 
is  impracticable  to  so  deport  the  alien 
within  a  reasonable  time.  The  transporta- 
tion expense  of  the  alien's  deportation  shall 
be  borne  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the 
vessel  or  aircraft  on  which  the  alien  arrived. 
If  the  deportation  is  effected  on  a  vessel  or 
aircraft  not  owned  by  such  owner  or  owners, 
the  transportation  expense  of  the  alien's  de- 
portation may  be  paid  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  and  re- 
covered by  civil  suit  from  any  owner,  agent, 
or  consignee  of  the  vessel  or  aircraft  on 
which  the  alien  arrived.". 

Src.  8.  Section  241(f)  (8  U.S.C.  1251(f))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(f)(1)(A)  The  provisions  of  this  section 
relating  to  the  deportation  of  aliens  within 
the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  excludable  at  the  time  of  entry  as 
aliens  who  have  sought  to  procure  or  have 
procured  visas  or  other  documentation,  or 
entry  into  the  United  States,  by  fraud  or 
misrepresentation,  whether  willful  or  inno- 
cent, may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  be  waived  for  any  alien  (other 
than  an  alien  described  in  subsection 
(a)(19))  who— 

"(i)  is  the  spouse,  parent,  or  child  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  or  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence;  and 

"(ii)  was  in  possession  of  an  immigrant 
visa  or  equivalent  document  and  was  other- 
wise admissible  to  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  such  entry  except  for  those  grounds 
of  inadmissibility  specified  under  para- 
graphs (14),  (20).  and  (21)  of  section  212(a) 
which  were  a  direct  result  of  that  fraud  or 
misrepresentation. 

•(B)  A  waiver  of  deportation  for  fraud  or 
misrepresentation  granted  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  also  operate  to  waive  depor- 
tation based  on  the  grounds  of  inadmissibil- 
ity at  entry  described  under  subparagraph 
(A)(ii)  directly  resulting  from  such  fraud  or 
misrepresentation. 

•(2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)(ll) 
as  relate  to  simple  possession  of  marihuana 
may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, he  waived  for  any  alien  (other  than  an 
alien  described  in  subsection  (a)(19))  who— 

'•(A)  is  the  spouse  or  child  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  of  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence,  or 

"(B)  has  a  son  or  daughter  who  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence, 
if  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Attorney  General  that  the  alien's  deporta- 
tion would  result  in  extreme  hardship  to 
the  United  States  citizen  or  lawfully  resi- 
dent spouse,  parent,  or  son  or  daughter  of 
such  alien  and  that  such  waiver  would  not 
be  contrary  to  the  national  welfare,  safety, 
or  security  of  the  United  States.". 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  244  (8 
U.S.C.  1254)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  an  alien  who— 

••(1)  entered  the  United  States  as  a  crew- 
man subsequent  to  June  30,  1964; 

••(2)  was  admitted  to  the  United  States  as 
a  nonimmigrant  exchange  alien  as  defined 
in  section  101(a)(15)(J),  or  has  acquired  the 
status  of  such  a  nonimmigrant  exchange 
alien  after  admission,  in  order  to  receive 
graduate  medical  education  or  training,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  the  alien  is  sub- 
ject to  or  has  fulfilled  the  two-year  foreign 
residence  requirement  of  section  212(e);  or 


■■(3)(A)  was  admitted  to  the  United  States 
as  a  nonimmigrant  exchange  alien  as  de- 
fined in  section  101(a)(15)(J)  or  has  ac- 
quired the  status  of  such  a  nonimmigrant 
exchange  alien  after  admission  other  than 
to  receive  graduate  medical  education  or 
training.  (B)  is  subject  to  the  two-year  for- 
eign residence  requirement  of  section  212(e), 
and  (C)  has  not  fulfilled  that  requirement 
or  received  a  waiver  thereof."'. 

Sec.  10.  Section  248  (8  U.S.C.  1258)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '•except"'  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "•except  in  the 
case  of— 

•'(1)  an  alien  classified  as  a  nonimmigrant 
under  subparagraph  (C).  (D),  or  (K)  of  sec- 
tion lOKaKlS). 

••(2)  an  alien  classified  as  a  nonimmigrant 
under  subparagraph  (J)  of  section 
101(a)(15)  who  came  to  the  United  States  or 
acquired  such  classification  in  order  to  re- 
ceive graduate  medical  education  or  train- 
ing, and 

••(3)  an  alien  (other  than  an  alien  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2))  classified  as  a  non- 
inunigrant  under  subparagraph  (J)  of  sec- 
tion 101(a)(15)  who  is  subject  to  the  two- 
year  foreign  residence  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 212(e)  and  has  not  received  a  waiver 
thereof,  unless  such  alien  applies  to  have 
the  alien's  classification  changed  from  clas- 
sification under  paragraph  (J)  of  section 
101(a>(15)  to  a  classification  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (G)  of  such  section.". 

Sec.  U.  Section  265  (8  U.S.C.  1305)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  three  sen- 
tences and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ••E^h  alien  required  to  be  regis- 
tered under  this  title  who  is  within  the 
United  States  shall  notify  the  Attorney 
General  in  writing  of  each  change  of  ad- 
dress and  new  address  within  ten  days  from 
the  date  of  such  change  and  furnish  with 
such  notice  such  additional  information  as 
the  Attorney  General  may  require  by  regu- 
lation.". 

Sec  12.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  274  (8 
U.S.C.  1324)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Any  conveyance,  including  any 
vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft,  which  is  used  in 
the  commission  of  a  violation  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture, 
except  that— 

••(A)  no  conveyance  used  by  any  person  as 
a  common  carrier  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness as  a  common  carrier  shall  be  forfeited 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  unless  it 
shall  appear  that  the  owner  or  other  person 
in  charge  of  such  conveyance  was  a  consent- 
ing party  or  privy  to  the  illegal  act;  and 

••(B)  no  conveyance  shall  be  forfeited 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  by 
reason  of  any  act  or  omission  established  by 
the  owner  thereof  to  have  been  committed 
or  omitted  by  any  person  other  than  such 
owner  while  such  conveyance  was  unlawful- 
ly in  the  possession  of  a  person  other  than 
the  owner  in  violation  of  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State. 

••(2)  Any  conveyance  subject  to  seizure 
under  this  section  may  be  seized  without 
warrant  if  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
the  conveyance  has  been  used  in  a  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  and  circumstances  exist 
where  a  warrant  is  not  constitutionally  re- 
quired. 

••(3)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary  and  judicial  forfeiture, 
and  condemnation  of  property  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  customs  laws;  the  disposition  of 
such  property  or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
thereof;  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such 
forfeitures;  and  the  compromise  of  claims 
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and  the  award  of  compensation  to  informers 
in  respect  of  such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  incurred,  or  alleged 
to  have  been  incurred,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  Insofar  as  applicable  and  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  hereof, 
except  that  duties  imposed  on  customs  offi- 
cers or  other  persons  regarding  the  seizure 
and  forfeiture  of  conveyances  ui.der  the 
customs  laws  shall  be  performed  with  re- 
spect to  seizures  and  forfeitures  carried  out 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  by  such 
officers  or  persons  authorized  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Attorney  General. 

••(4)  Whenever  a  conveyance  is  forfeited 
under  this  section  the  Attorney  General 
may— 

••(A)  retain  the  conveyance  for  official  use; 

•■(B)  sell  the  conveyance,  in  which  case 
the  proceeds  from  any  such  sale  shall  be 
used  to  pay  all  proper  expenses  of  the  pro- 
ceedings for  forfeiture  and  sale  including 
expenses  of  seizure,  maintenance  of  custo- 
dy, advertising,  and  court  costs;  or 

••(C)  require  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration take  custody  of  the  conveyance 
and  remove  it  for  disposition  in  accordance 
with  law. 

••(5)  In  all  suits  or  actions  brought  for  the 
forfeiture  of  any  conveyance  seized  under 
this  section,  where  the  conveyance  is 
claimed  by  any  person,  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  lie  upon  such  claimant:  Provided,  That 
probable  cause  shall  be  first  shown  for  the 
institution  of  such  suit  or  action.  In  deter- 
mining whether  probable  cause  exists,  any 
of  the  following  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  an  alien  involved  in  the  alleged 
violation  was  not  lawfully  entitled  to  enter, 
or  reside  within,  the  United  States: 

••(A)  Records  of  any  judicial  or  adminis- 
trative proceeding  in  which  that  alien's 
status  was  an  issue  and  in  which  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  alien  was  not  lawfully  en- 
titled to  enter,  or  reside  within,  the  United 
States. 

••(B)  Official  records  of  the  Service  show- 
ing that  the  alien  was  not  lawfully  entitled 
to  enter,  or  reside  within,  the  United  States. 

••(C)  Testimony,  by  an  immigration  officer 
having  pergonal  knowledge  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning that  alien's  status,  that  the  alien 
was  not  entitled  to  enter,  or  reside  within, 
the  United  States.". 

Sec.  13.  Section  286  (8  U.S.C.  1356)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c)  and  by  inserting  '•and  subsection 
(b)'"  in  that  subsection  after  'Except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  subsection  (a)",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•'(b)  Moneys  expended  from  appropria- 
tions for  the  Service  for  the  purchase  of  evi- 
dence and  subsequently  recovered  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  the  current  appropriation  for 
the  Service.". 

Sec.  14.  Section  316(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1427(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 'the  spouse  and  dependent  unmarried 
sons  and  daughters  who  are  members  of  the 
household  of  a  person  who  qualifies  for  the 
benefits  of  this  subsection  shall  also  be  enti- 
tled to  such  benefits  during  the  period  for 
which  they  were  residing  abroad  as  depend- 
ent members  of  the  household  of  the 
person.". 

Sec  15.  (a)  Section  329(b)  (8  U.S.C. 
1440(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  •; 
and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  period,  and  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (5). 


(b)  Section  334(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1445(a))  is 
amended  by  strilUng  out  '•and  duly  verified 
by  two  witnesses.". 

(c)  Section  335  (8  U.S.C.  1446)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  the  oaths  of  peti- 
tioner's witnesses  to  the  petition  for  natu- 
ralization" in  the  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b); 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (f).  (g),  and 
(h);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (i)  as  sub- 
section (f ). 

(d)  Section  336  (8  VS.C.  1447)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  'and  the  witnesses" 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b); 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c): 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (c); 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (d)  and  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof;  and 

(5)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 

c Apt,!  on  (  6  ) 

(e)  Section  328(b)(2)  (8  U.S.C.  1439(b)(2)) 
is  aunended  by  striking  out  "and  section 
336(c)"  and  "•and  the  witnesses'". 

Sec  16.  Section  344(c)  (8  U.S.C.  1455(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$6,000"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$40,000". 

Sec  17.  Section  13(b)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1957  (71  Stat.  642;  8  U.S.C. 
1255b<b)),  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
•Attorney  General"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears the  following:  "that  the  alien  has 
shown  comijelling  reasons  demonstrating 
both  that  the  alien  is  unable  to  return  to 
the  country  represented  by  the  government 
which  accredited  the  alien  or  the  member  of 
the  aliens  immediate  family  and  that  ad- 
justment of  the  alien's  status  to  that  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence would  be  in  the  national  interest,"". 

Sec  18.  (a)  Section  101  (8  U.S.C.  1101)  is 
amer.ded— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'Office  of  Education  of 
the  United  States"  in  subsection  (a)(15)(P) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Education"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
each  of  subparagraphs  (H),  (J),  and  (K)  of 
subsection  (a)(15)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (L)  of  subsection  (a)(15)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)(33);  and 

(5)(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection 
(b)(1). 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (c)  of  such  subsection  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  of  such  subsection  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or". 

(b)  Section  106(a)(1)  (8  U.S.C.  1105a(a)(l)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon. 

(c)  Section  202(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1152(b))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and"  before  '(4)"". 

(d)  Section  204(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1154(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  out  "of  the  relation- 
ships described  in  paragraphs'"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "of  a  relationship  de- 
scribed in  paragraph". 

(e)  Section  212  (8  U.S.C.  1182)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  '•)"'  in  subsection  (a)(32) 
after  "is  in  the  United  States",  and 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

••(k)  Any  alien,  excludable  from  the 
United  States  under  paragraph  (14),  (20),  or 
'21)  of  subsection  (a),  who  is  in  possession 
of  an  immigrant  visa  may.  if  otherwise  ad- 
missible, be  admitted  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  (General  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  satisfied  that  exclusion  was  not 
known  to.  and  could  not  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  dili- 
gence by.  the  immigrant  before  the  time  of 
departure  of  the  vessel  or  aircraft  from  the 
last  port  outside  the  United  States  and  out- 
side foreign  contiguous  territory  or.  in  the 
case  of  an  immigrant  coming  from  foreign 
contiguous  territory,  before  the  time  of  the 
immigrant's  application  for  admission.". 

(f)  Section  221(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1201(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  after  "is 
charged"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma. 

(g)  Section  231(d)  (8  U.S.C.  1221(d))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsections"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection^'. 

(h)(1)(A)  The  eleventh  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  242  (8  U.S.C.  1252)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '•or  (18)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(18).  or  (19)". 

(B)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ••or  (18)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(18).  or  (19)"". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  244  (8  U.S.C. 
1254)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(other  than 
an  alien  described  in  section  241(aM19)" 
after  ••in  the  case  of  an  alien"'  in  the  matter 
before  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(i)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  243(a) 
(8  U.S.C.  1253(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  a 
comma  after  "•subject". 

(j)  Section  244(d)  (8  D.S.C.  1254(d))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "nonpreference".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■■203(a)(7) "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ••201(a)  or  202(a) '. 

(kXl)  Section  29  (8  U.S.C.  1361)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "quota  immigrant,  or 
nonquota  immigrant""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■immigrant,  special  immigrant,  im- 
mediate relative,  or  refugee"". 

(2)  Section  349(a)(1)  (8  U.S.C.  1481(aMl)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "nonquota  immi- 
grant'" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'special 
immigrant"". 

(1)  Section  309  (8  U.S.C.  1409)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(3).  (4).  (5).  and  (7)  of 
section  301(a)""  in  subsection  (a)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(c).  (d).  (e).  and  (g)  of 
section  301",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""301(a)(7)"  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••301(g)"". 

(m)  Sections  320(b).  321(b).  and  322(b)  (8 
U.S.C.  1431(b).  1432(b)  1433(b))  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "•a  child  adopted 
while  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•an  adopted 
child  only  if  the  chUd". 

(n)  Section  322  (8  U.S.C.  1433)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

••(c)  In  the  case  of  an  adopted  child  (1) 
who  is  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
naturalization,  and  (2)  one  of  whose  adop- 
tive parents  (A)  petitions  for  naturalization 
of  the  child  under  this  section,  (B)  meets 
the  criteria  of  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of 
section  319(b)(1),  and  (C)  declares  before 
the  naturalization  court  in  good  faith  an  in- 
tention to  take  up  residence  within  the 
United  States  Immediately  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  the  employment  described  In  sec- 
tion 319<b)(lKB),  no  specified  period  of  resi- 
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'  The  numerical   limitations  con- 

septions  201  and  202  of  the  Immi- 

Nationality  Act  shall  not  apply 

who  is  present  in  the  United 

ifho,  on  or  before  June  1.  1978— 

as   a   nonpreference   immi- 

section  203(a)(8)  of  such  Act  (as 

June  1,  1978). 
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1,  1981. 


SPI  AKER 


pro  tempore.  Pursu- 

rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 

his  motion. 

gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 

be  recognized  for  20  min- 

the   gentleman   from   New 

Fish)  will  be  recognized  for 


recognizes  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Mazzoli). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4327  is  a  noncon- 
troversial  legislative  package  that  will 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  pro- 
mote a  more  equitable  application  of 
our  immigration  laws  auid,  at  the  same 
time,  save  several  millions  of  dollars 
over  the  next  few  years. 

The  legislation  has  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan support,  having  been  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration,  Refugees,  and 
International  Law,  and  by  voice  vote 
by  the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 

A  similar  bill  passed  the  House  last 
year. 

It  is  strongly  endorsed  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

H.R.  4327  is  the  product  of  lengthy 
study  and  deliberations  by  the  sub- 
committee which  commenced  in  1979 
with  an  administration  proposal  to 
"improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service." 

In  addition,  the  committee  bill  in- 
cludes a  number  of  housekeeping  pro- 
visions, some  stemming  from  our  con- 
sideration of  private  immigration  bills 
and  others  relating  to  unnecessary  and 
burdensome  congressional  reporting 
requirements. 

Both  sets  of  provisions  are  intended 
to  promote  a  fairer  and  more  efficient 
administration  of  our  immigration 
law. 

In  general,  the  bill  accomplishes  this 
by  eliminating  some  inequities  in  ex- 
isting law,  deleting  certain  require- 
ments that  have  been  proved  to  be  im- 
practical and  unproductive,  and  clari- 
fying certain  provisions  that  have 
been  affected  by  confusing  and  some- 
times conflicting  administrative  and 
judicial  decisions. 

Let  me  now  briefly  highlight  some 
of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill: 

Section  2  creates  a  new  nonimmi- 
grant classification  for  nonacademic 
students.  This  will  enable  INS  to  exer- 
cise greater  control  over  this  category 
of  nonimmigrants  and  thereby  mini- 
mize the  incidence  of  abuse  and 
misuse  of  student  visas  by  nonacade- 
mic students  and  institutions. 

Section  3  eliminates  unnecessary  pa- 
perwork by  deleting  the  requirement 
that  approved  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence visa  petitions  be  reported  to  the 
Congress. 

Section  4  allows  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al in  cases  of  extreme  hardship  to 
waive  inadmissibility  for  simple  pos- 
session of  marihuana  for  persons  who 
are  spouses,  parents  or  children  of  citi- 
zens, or  of  permanent  residents. 

Section  5  resolves  several  problems 
regarding  foreign  medical  graduates. 
In  particular,  it  grants  permanent  resi- 
dent status  to  foreign  medical  gradu- 
ates (FMS's)  if  they  have  been  in  this 
country  for  a  lengthy  period  of  time. 
It  also  extends  the  so-called  substan- 
tial disruption  waiver  period  to  pre- 
vent a  health-care  crisis  in  localities 
and  States  which  are  heavily  depend- 
ent on  FMG's. 


Section  7  allows  excludable  aliens  to 
be  deported  to  a  variety  of  different 
countries,  as  opposed  to  existing  law 
which  limits  deportation  of  such  aliens 
to  the  country  from  "whence  they 
came." 

Section  11  eliminates  the  annual 
alien  registration  requirement  but  con- 
tinues to  require  change  of  address 
and  reporting  requirements  for  nonim- 
migrants. Accorciing  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  this  alone  will 
save  $800,000  annually. 

Section  12  makes  several  revisions  to 
INS  authority  to  seize  and  forfeit  con- 
veyances used  in  smuggling  and  trans- 
porting illegal  aliens. 

Section  15  eliminates  certain  natu- 
ralization requirements,  including  the 
need  for  two  witnesses,  whose  utility  is 
of  marginal  value.  This  section  will 
result  in  a  savings  of  $1  million  annu- 
ally. 

Section  16  allows  State  courts  with 
jurisdiction  to  naturalize  aliens  to 
retain  up  to  $20,000  in  naturalization 
fees,  rather  than  the  current  $3,000. 
This  will  more  adequately  compensate 
the  State  courts  for  the  increased 
volume  of  naturalization  petitions  and 
seek  to  assure  that  these  courts  do  not 
withdraw  from  the  naturalization 
process. 

The  Senate  counterpart  has  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  cosponsored  by  its 
Members. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill.  It  is  an  important 
first  step  in  improving  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  our  immigra- 
tion law. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4327  represents  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  streamline  some  of 
the  operations  of  the  Immigration 
Service.  The  bill  incorporates  many  of 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  7273,  popularly 
known  as  the  INS  efficiency  bill, 
which  passed  the  House  in  the  last 
Congress.  The  new  administration,  in 
hearings  before  the  Immigration  Sub- 
committee in  June,  reaffirmed  the 
support  given  to  this  legislation  by  the 
prior  administration.  This  year,  I  am 
pleased  to  serve  again  as  a  cosponsor 
of  an  important  remedial  measure 
that  will  minimize  reliance  on  private 
bills  to  correct  injustices,  and  elimi- 
nate wasteful  statutory  requirements, 
and  streamline  law  enforcement  to 
make  the  INS  more  efficient. 

Congress  recently  embarked  on  a 
major  immigration  law  reform  effort 
that  will  require  many  months,  and 
perhaps  years,  to  complete.  In  March 
of  this  year  the  Select  Commission  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress a  broad  range  of  proposals.  The 
House  and  Senate  Immigration  Sub- 
committees held  joint  hearings  in  May 
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to  begin  the  congressional  review  of 
Select  Commission  recommendations. 
In  July  the  administration  described 
its  proposals  for  immigration  reform 
at  another  joint  hearing  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Immigration  Subcommit- 
tees. Your  House  Immigration  Sub- 
committee, in  the  weeks  ahead,  will 
hold  a  series  of  hearings  on  critical  im- 
migration issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  noncontroversial  cor- 
rections in  immigration  law,  however, 
need  not  await  the  resolution  of  major 
policy  debates.  Congress  has  the  op- 
portunity now  to  pass  legislation  that 
will  facilitate  INS  activities,  improve 
service,  and  promote  greater  fairness. 

REDUCES  NEED  FOR  PRIVATE  BILLS 

H.R.  4327  provides  a  public  legisla- 
tive remedy  in  particularly  deserving 
categories  of  immigration  cases— thus 
obviating  the  necessity  for  excessive 
reliance  on  private  bills.  Many  private 
bills,  for  example,  address  hardship 
situations  involving  foreign  medical 
school  graduates.  Recently  enacted  re- 
strictions on  the  admission  of  physi- 
cians have  created  serious  problems 
for  communities  during  a  period  of 
transition.  H.R.  4327  responds  by  pro- 
tecting certain  State-licensed  foreign 
doctors  who  have  been  practicing  med- 
icine in  the  United  States  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  legislation  also 
recognizes  that  foreign  doctors— who 
do  not  fully  meet  the  new  statutory 
standards— may  continue  to  be  needed 
for  a  limited  period  of  time  to  prevent 
substantial  disruptions  in  health  serv- 
ices. 

Congress  frequently  must  consider 
individual  immigration  cases,  through 
the  private  bill  process,  because  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  fails 
to  bestow  appropriate  discretion  on 
decisionmakers.  The  Attorney  Gener- 
al, for  example,  cannot  waive  the  per- 
petual exclusion  of  a  minor  drug  of- 
fender. H.R.  4327  gives  the  Attorney 
General  discretion  to  waive  exclusion 
for  "simple  possession  of  marihuana" 
in  cases  of  extreme  hardship  to  certain 
relatives  in  the  United  States.  The 
availability  of  a  discretionary  waiver 
will  not  extend  to  trafficking  or  to 
possession  of  drugs  other  than  mari- 
huana. H.R.  4327  also  removes  adul- 
tery and  simple  possession  of  marihua- 
na as  absolute  statutory  bars  to  a  find- 
ing of  good  moral  character— a  prereq- 
uisite to  naturalization.  The  change 
will  permit— but  not  compel— a  finding 
of  eligibility  for  citizenship. 

SAVES  RESOURCES  AND  PAPERWORK 

H.R.  4327,  coming  at  a  time  of  finan- 
cial stringency  in  the  national  budget, 
accomplishes  a  number  of  cost  savings 
by  eliminating  requirements  which 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  INS,  as  a 
result  of  the  efficiency  bill,  no  longer 
will  generate  the  paperwork  involved 
in  submitting  to  Congress  each  year 
tens  of  thousands  of  reports  on  certain 
approved  applications  and  waivers. 
Permanent  resident  aliens  no  longer 


will  deluge  the  Service  with  annual 
registration  forms  but  will  continue  to 
provide  prompt  notification  of  address 
changes.  This  modification  in  present 
reporting  requirements  will  save  the 
Service  approximately  $800,000  in  the 
first  year  alone.  The  naturalization 
process  will  be  streamlined  with  an  es- 
timated annual  savings  of  $1.1  million. 
A  critically  understaffed  Immigration 
Service  presently  is  being  diverted 
needlessly  from  important  enforce- 
ment and  service  function.  These  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  4327  will  permit  more 
efficient  utilization  of  existing  re- 
sources. 

ENHANCES  ENPORCEMENT  OP  HfMIGRATION  LAW 

Other  sections  of  H.R.  4327  provide 
the  Service  with  important  enforce- 
ment tools.  The  bill  broadens  INS  au- 
thority to  deport  excludable  aliens  by 
eliminating  the  restriction  that  an  in- 
dividual be  sent  only  "to  the  country 
whence  he  came."  Present  law  effec- 
tively prevents  INS  from  expelling 
many  people  with  no  legitimate  claim 
to  remain  in  the  United  States.  The 
change  brings  removal  authority  in  ex- 
clusion cases  into  line  with  removal 
authority  in  deportation  cases.  H.R. 
4327.  in  addition  to  expanding  author- 
ity to  enforce  exclusion  orders,  au- 
thorizes the  possible  deportation  of 
certain  persons  who  enter  the  United 
States  by  fraud  or  misrepresentation 
but  today  enjoy  protection  against  re- 
moval. Other  changes,  incorporated  in 
this  legislation,  will  prevent  abuses  of 
nonimmigrant  status.  Finally,  H.R. 
4327  will  facilitate  enforcement  efforts 
greatly  by  removing  unnecessau"y  re- 
strictions on  the  seizure  and  forfeiture 
of  vessels  used  to  transport  aliens  ille- 
gally to  the  United  States. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lungren).  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like,  first  of  all,  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  as  expe- 
ditiously as  it  has  been  brought. 

We  passed  a  bill  that  was  similar  in 
nature  to  this  bill  last  year;  but  there 
are,  I  believe,  improvements  in  today's 
bill.  Unfortunately,  though,  the  other 
body  did  not  have  the  time  nor  the 
wisdom  to  complete  action  on  that  bill 
and  take  us  on  our  first  step  in  a  long 
journey  toward  bringing  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  into 
the  20th  century— which  is  probably 
appropriate  since  we  are  now  close 
upon  entering  the  21st  century. 

I  say  that  only  half  facetiously.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  think  we  have  to 
point  out  the  difficulties  that  are  now 
attendant  with  respect  to  this  Service. 
This  is  a  Service  that  has  been  given  a 
duty  that  is  not  much  thought  about 
until  things  go  wrong.  Last  year,  as  we 
had  the  freedom  flotilla  from  Florida. 


as  we  have  had  the  small  flotillas  from 
Haiti,  and  as  we  have  had  the  numbers 
of  refugees  coming  to  this  country 
from  Southeast  Asia,  we  had  our  at- 
tention focused  on  this  Service.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  focus  here  in  the  House 
seems  to  be  of  short  duration,  and  we 
never  seem  to  get  serious  about  doing 
those  things  that  must  be  done. 

I  think  this  bill  is  perhaps  just  a 
small  step  forward,  but  it  is  a  step 
nonetheless  in  the  direction  we  must 
go  if  we  are  going  to  have,  first,  an  im- 
migration policy  that  is  articulable, 
and.  second,  an  immigration  law  that 
is  enforceable.  At  the  present  time,  for 
many,  many  reasons,  I  think  we  have 
neither  of  those  two  requirements. 

There  are  a  number  of  changes  that 
were  made  that  have  already  been 
spoken  of.  Let  me  mention  just  two 
changes  in  passing.  One  of  them  has 
to  do  with  foreign  medical  graduates. 

We  did  extend  a  grandfather  clause 
to  allow  alien  physicians  who  entered 
the  United  States  before  1978  to 
become  residents  if  they  were  fully  li- 
censed and  practicing  medicine  in 
their  States  after  January  1978.  The 
reason  we  did  that  and  the  reason  we 
waived  the  requirement  to  take  the 
qualifying  examination  and  to  have  a 
tested  English  equivalency  was  that 
prior  to  that  time  these  people  had  al- 
ready come  into  the  United  States  and 
had  already  been  adjudged  by  their 
particular  professional  review  boards 
in  their  States  as  having  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  skill  to  practice  medi- 
cine in  those  States.  The  enforcement 
of  the  additional  requirements  was 
really  not  clear  until  that  date.  There- 
fore we  thought  it  would  be  rather 
foolhardy  of  us  to  require  of  those 
people  who  have  already  proved  them- 
selves to  be  major  contributors  to 
their  communities  in  taking  care  of 
their  health  needs  that  they  had  to 
take  some  steps  that  may  or  may  not 
relate  to  their  ability  to  provide  care 
to  those  communities. 

The  other  matter  I  would  speak  of  is 
the  section  that  deals  with  alien  inves- 
tors. In  this  particular  case  it  might  be 
good  for  my  colleagues  to  know  that 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  June  1, 
1978.  our  Government  was  attempting 
to  attract  foreign  investors  in  this 
country  with  a  promise  of  permanent 
residency.  We  set  up  some  require- 
ments as  to  how  much  they  had  to 
invest,  and  then  they  could  come  to 
this  country  and  be  rather  assured 
that  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  they  would  enjoy  a  permanent 
resident  status,  with  all  of  the  privi- 
leges that  that  would  give  them.  Un- 
fortunately, on  June  1.  1978.  a  new 
quota  system  went  into  effect  by 
which  all  of  the  available  numbers  for 
permanent  resident  status  that  would 
be  potentially  available  to  this  group 
of  people  were  used  up.  In  other 
words,  they  could  come  here  and  they 
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reason,    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
that  all  Members  support 
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explicitly  to  simple  possession  of  mari- 
huana. Similarly,  the  elimination  of 
narcotics  offenses— other  than  traf- 
ficking—as an  absolute  bar  to  a  find- 
ing of  good  moral  character— required 
for  naturalization— now  is  limited  to 
cases  of  simple  possession  of  marihua- 
na. 

My  colleague.  Congressman  Lun- 
GREN,  of  California,  deserves  credit  for 
introducing  this  amendment  at  the 
full  committee— and  thus  strengthen- 
ing the  bill  we  have  before  us  today. 

(Another  change,  also  incorporated 
by  the  full  committee,  retains  the 
quarterly  address  reporting  require- 
ment for  persons  in  lawful  temporary 
resident  status.  Although  reports  of 
address  changes  by  lawful  permanent 
resident  aliens  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Service,  periodic  address 
reports  provide  an  important  margin 
of  additional  enforcement  capability 
in  connection  with  nonimmigrants. 
Here  I  wish  to  underscore  an  impor- 
tant point  made  in  the  committee 
report: 

Although  data  accumulated  by  INS  on 
nonimmigrants  at  this  time  is  not  readily  ac- 
cessible. It  is  the  Committee's  strong  desire 
that  sufficient  resources  be  made  available 
to  make  more  meaningful  the  three-month 
reports  submitted  by  noninunigrants.  As 
INS  approaches  a  more  advanced  automat- 
ed system,  this  data  could  be  useful.  It  was 
well  demonstrated  during  the  Iranian  crisis 
in  1980  that  immediate  access  to  records  of 
nonimmigrants  may  be  vital  to  our  nation's 
security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Butler, 
of  Virginia,  offered  the  amendment  at 
full  conmiittee  to  retain  the  nonimmi- 
grant address  reporting  provision  of 
current  law. 

The  major  contribution  of  H.R.  4327 
relates  to  the  enforcement  assistance 
it  will  provide  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  The  elimina- 
tion of  unnecessary  paperwork  re- 
quirements can  free  Immigration  Serv- 
ice employees  to  engage  in  necessary 
efforts  to  uncover  violations  of  our  im- 
migration laws.  Congress  must  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  enforcement  needs 
of  a  critically  understaffed  immigra- 
tion service  not  only  be  restoring  posi- 
tions—as we  have  recently  done— but 
also  by  eliminating  wasteful  paper- 
work that  does  not  contribute  to  en- 
forcement objectives. 

H.R.  4327  directly  addresses  the 
issue  of  enforcement.  The  present  re- 
quirement that  an  excluded  alien  be 
returned  only  "to  the  country  whence 
he  came"  is  replaced  with  INS  author- 
ity to  send  the  individual,  if  necessary, 
to  any  country  willing  to  accept  him. 
This  brings  INS  authority  in  the  exe- 
cution of  exclusion  orders  into  line 
with  enforcement  power  in  the  execu- 
tion of  deportation  orders.  The  United 
States  need  not— and  should  not— be 
stuck  indefinitely  with  a  person  here 
in  contravention  of  our  law  merely  be- 
cause another  country  refuses  to 
accept  the  excluded  individual. 


I  commend  my  colleagues  for  their 
conscientious  work  on  this  legisla- 
tion—including Congressman  Mazzoli, 
chairman  of  the  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee, and  Congressman  F^sh,  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee—and I  enthusiastically  advo- 
cate its  passage.* 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
which  the  committee  brings  to  the 
floor  today,  H.R.  4327,  will  assist  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice in  rendering  more  efficient  service 
to  the  public.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  its 
members  for  their  diligence  in  putting 
together  this  legislative  package. 

The  committee  has  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  operations  of  INS,  and 
in  recent  years  the  myriad  of  problems 
thrust  upon  the  Service  have  taxed  its 
vital  resources.  Its  manpower  in  such 
areas  as  naturalization,  adjudications, 
and  investigations  has  been  diverted  to 
address  problems  of  national  dimen- 
sions. Many  aspects  of  this  bill  will 
streamline  INS  operations  to  insure 
more  effective  utilization  of  INS  man- 
power. 

Additionally,  amendments  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  will 
provide  a  more  uniform  interpretation 
of  the  act.  Certain  provisions  of  the 
law  have  resulted  in  the  separation  of 
families,  and  the  committee's  role  in 
the  processing  of  private  immigration 
bills  has  pointed  to  remedial  legisla- 
tion in  this  area.  H.R.  4327  vests  the 
Attorney  General  with  discretionary 
authority  to  waive  certain  grounds  of 
exclusion  on  behalf  of  spouses,  par- 
ents, and  children  of  U.S.  citizens 
where  the  separation  of  families  would 
result  in  extreme  hardship. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  associated  with 
this  bill,  and  in  particular  section  5  re- 
lating to  foreign  medical  graduates. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Waxman),  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Envirorunent,  and  I  cosponsored  a  bill 
on  this  subject.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  must  reduce  its  reliance 
on  FMG's  without  seriously  disrupting 
health-care  services  in  localities  where 
there  is  a  shortage  of  medical  care. 
Section  5  of  this  bill  addresses  this 
issue  in  three  ways. 

First,  it  provides  that  doctors  enter- 
ing the  United  States  for  graduate 
medical  training  may  remain  for  the 
duration  of  the  program  in  which  they 
are  participating. 

Second,  it  extends  the  "substantial 
disruption  waiver"  to  assist  certain 
parts  of  the  country  during  a  phase- 
down  of  reliance  on  FMG's  for  health- 
care needs. 

Third,  it  provides  a  grandfather 
clause  for  those  doctors  who  entered 
the  United  States  in  the  early  part  of 
the  1970's  and  who  have  served  the 
Nation's  health-care  needs  at  a  time 
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when   U.S.   medical   doctors   were   in 
short  supply. 

This  committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  worked 
closely  in  coordinating  our  efforts  in 
this  area,  and  I  thank  the  members  of 
that  committee  and  particularly  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman)  for  their  support. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  this  legis- 
lation and  wish  to  emphasize  that  this 
is  but  one  of  a  series  of  steps  which 
this  committee  will  undertake  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  a  more  responsive 
and  effective  administration  of  our  im- 
migration laws.» 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  4327,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 
There  wa."=!  no  objection. 


EARTHQUAKE  HAZARDS  REDUC- 
TION AND  FIRE  PROGRAM  AU- 
THORIZATIONS 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HR  3356)  to  amend  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  and 
the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  to  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  to  carry  out  the  earthquake 
hazards  reduction  programs  and  the 
fire  prevention  and  control  program, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


H.R.  3356 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I-EARTHQUAKE  HAZARDS 
REDUCTION  PROGRAM 
Sec.   101.  (a)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Earth- 
quake  Hazards   Reduction   Act   of    1977   is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

••(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated  to   the   Director   for  the   fiscal   year 


ending  September  30.  1982.  $2,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  5  and  6 
of  this  Act. ".  '  _,  _,  ^ 

(b)  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'and  "  after  "igsO: ".  and  by  in- 
serting ";  and  $34,425,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(c)  Section  7(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and "  after  "igso: ",  and  by  in- 
serting ■':  and  $27,150,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(d)  Section  7(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  ";  and  $425,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982 "  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(e)  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  of  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

••(e)  Funds  for  Certain  Required  Adjust- 
ments.—For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  further  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  adjustments  required  by  law 
in  salaries,  pay.  retirement,  and  employee 
benefits  Incurred  in  the  conduct  of  activities 
for  which  funds  are  authorized  jay  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  section.". 

TITLE  II-FIRE  PREVENTION  AND 
CONTROL 

Sec  201.  Section  17  of  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■•(d)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  the  payment  of  claims 
under  section  11  of  this  Act.  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated—  ,_  „  . 

••(1)  $21,115,000,  which  amount  shall  in- 
clude— , 

"(A)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  support  of  research  and  development  at 
the  Fire  Research  Center  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  under  section  18  of 
this  Act,  which  sums  shall  be  in  addition  to 
those  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1981  and 

1982,  and  .        .        w 

••(B)  $654,000  for  executive  direction  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  of  program  activities  for  which  ap- 
propriations are  authorized  by  this  subsec- 
tion; and 

"(2)  such  further  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  adjustments  required  by  law  in  sal- 
aries, pay,  retirement,  and  employee  bene- 
fits incurred  in  the  conduct  of  activities  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection. ". 

TITLE  III-MULTIHAZARD  RESEARCH. 
PLANNING,  AND  MITIGATION 
Sec  301.  (a)  Pursuant  to  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977.  the  Federal 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974. 
and  title  III  of  Public  Law  96-472  (which 
recognized  that  'natural  and  manmade  haz- 
ards may  not  be  independent  of  one  another 
in  any  given  disaster"),  and  further  recog- 
nizing that  emergency  personnel  are  often 
called  upon  to  meet  emergencies  outside  of 
their  primary  field  of  service,  section  301  of 
Public  Law  96-472  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  '. 
and  it  is  also  recognized  that  emergency 
personnel  are  often  called  upon  to  meet 
emergencies  outside  of  their  primary  field 
of  service";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  and  "  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5),  by  strik- 


ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon, 
and  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

••(7)  conduct  emergency  first  response  pro- 
grams so  as  to  better  train  and  prepare 
emergency  personnel  to  meet  emergencies 
outside  of  their  primary  field  of  service:  and 

••(8)  conduct  a  program  of  planning,  pre- 
paredness, and  mitigation  related  to  the 
multiple  direct  and  indirect  hazards  result- 
ing from  the  occurrence  of  large  earth- 
quakes.". 

(b)  Section  302  of  Public  Law  96-472  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  302."; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

•■(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemt)er 
30.  1982,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Director— 

■■(1)  not  less  than  $4,939,000  to  carry  out 
section  301,  which  amount  shall  include— 

■•(A)  not  less  than  $700,000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6) 
of  such  section, 

"(B)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  but 
in  any  case  not  less  than  $939,000.  for  use 
by  the  United  States  Fire  Administration  In 
carrying  out  paragraph  (7)  of  such  section, 
and 

"(C)  not  less  than  $3,300,000  to  carry  out 
paragraph  (8)  of  such  section  with  respect 
to  those  large  California  earthquakes  which 
were  identified  by  the  National  Security 
Council's  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Assessment 
of  Consequences  and  Preparations  for  a 
Major  California  Earthquake:  and 

■■(2)  such  further  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  adjustments  required  by  law  in  sal- 
aries, pay,  retirement,  and  employee  bene- 
fits incurred  in  the  conduct  of  activities  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  by  paragraph 
( 1)  of  this  subsection.". 

TITLE  rV-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  title  I.  title  II,  or  title  III  may  be 
transferred  among  the  program  categories 
listed  in  that  title,  except  that  neither  the 
total  funds  transferred  from  any  such  pro- 
gram category  nor  the  total  funds  trans- 
ferred to  any  such  program  category  may 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  that  program  category  'or  of 
the  amount  available  for  that  program  cate- 
gory after  the  application  of  section  402) 
unless— 

( 1 )  thirty  calendar  days  have  passed  alter 
the  Director  or  his  designee  has  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
of  the  Senate  a  written  report  containing  a 
full  and  complete  explanation  of  the  trans- 
fer involved  and  the  reason  for  it,  or 

(2)  before  the  expiration  of  such  thirty 
days  both  chairmen  have  written  to  the  Di- 
rector stating  that  they  have  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  transfer. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  program 
activity  or  activities  for  which  funds  are  au- 
thorized by  each  of  the  foUowing  provisions 
of  law  as  amended  by  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  constitute  one  program  catego- 
ry"- Subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d).  and  (e)  of 
section  7  of  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1977.  paragraphs  (IKA).  (1)(B), 
and  (2)  of  section  17(d)  of  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention   and  Control  Act  of   1974,  and 
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(IMA).  (IXB).  (IKC).  and  (2)  of 
302(b)  of  Public  Law  96-472. 

If  the  total  amount  of  the  appro- 
made  by  any  appropriation  Act  for 
activities  within  title  I,  or  within 
or  within  title  III,  for  the  fiscal  year 
September  30.  1982.  is  less  than  the 
ai|iount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
activities  by  this  Act,  the  amount 
from  such  appropriations  for  any 
ar  activity  shall  bear  the  same  ratio 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
that  activity  by  this  Act  as  the  total 
of  the  appropriations  made  by  such 
Act  for  all  included  activities 
the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
for  all  such  program  activities 
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wlithin  each  title  of  this  Act  l)eing  re- 
the  same  ratio  for  purposes  of  de- 
the  amounts  so  available),  except 
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SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Florida? 
was  no  objection. 
TOQUA.   Mr.  Speaker,   I   yield 
such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
we  are  considering  authoriza- 
appropriations  for  the  Earth- 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977. 
Peqeral  Fire  F*revention  and  Con- 
of  1974  and  a  multihazard  re- 
planning  and  mitigation  pro- 
fiscal  year  1982  (H.R.  3356). 
Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
is  again  authorizing  these  pro- 
n  a  single  bill,  since  the  respon- 
for  administration  of  both  acts 
conveyed  by  Executive  order 
o  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
Agency.  The  committee  has 
extensive  oversight  review  of 
Ijrograms  in  the  course  of  this 
process.  I  want  to  ex- 
appreciation  to  Members  on 
des   of  the   aisle,   particularly 
the     ranking     minority 
of  the  Committee  on  Science 
for  their  recommen- 
and   guidance.   I   particularly 
comment  Mr.  Walgren.  chair- 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
and  Technology  for  his  ex- 
job  of  handling  the  legislation, 
lays  of  hearings  were  held  on 


far 


been 


ai 


my 


V  ^inn. 


Te  jhnology, 


this  bill,  with  witnesses  from  the  agen- 
cies involved,  including  FEMA,  NSF, 
NBS,  and  USGS.  Outside  witnesses 
from  academia.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  private  sector  also 
participated. 

Title  I  of  the  committee  bill  amends 
the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction 
Act  of  1977  by  authorizing  $65,000,000 
to  carry  out  the  national  earthquake 
program.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$1,000,000  over  the  administration's 
request  for  fiscal  year  1982.  but  a  de- 
crease of  $500,000  in  the  amount  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  on  May  13.  The  total 
authorization  figure  represents  a  com- 
promise between  the  Science  and 
Technology  and  Interior  Committees 
which  both  considered  the  bill  and 
placed  high  priority  on  the  earth- 
quake program  but  reported  slightly 
different  total  authorization  figures. 
F\inding  priority  for  the  program  was 
prompted,  among  other  warnings,  by  a 
recent  White  House  report  entitled, 
"An  Assessment  of  Consequences  and 
F>reparations  for  a  Catastrophic  Cali- 
fornia Earthquake:  Findings  and  Ac- 
tions Taken."  This  report,  prepared  by 
the  National  Security  Council's  ad  hoc 
Committee  on  Assessment  of  Conse- 
quences and  Preparations  for  a  major 
California  earthquake  stated  that, 
"The  United  States  is  essentially  un- 
prepared for  the  catastrophic  earth- 
quake that  is  expected  in  California  in 
the  next  30  years." 

The  $1  million  addition  to  the  USGS 
budget  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  first 
phase  of  establishing  an  operational 
earthquake  prediction  network  in 
southern  California.  Experience  has 
shown  that  anything  but  a  stable  and 
continuous  data  base  for  earthquakes 
weakens  the  value  of  the  observations. 
The  first  phase  would  encompass  the 
cost  of  two  or  three  design  studies  to 
develop  instrumentation  now  to  mini- 
mize the  time  required  for  installation 
of  a  complete  operational  network  in 
the  future. 

Title  II,  addressing  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  augment  State  and  local  ef- 
forts to  reduce  fire  losses.  The  com- 
mittee has  authorized  $2,115,000  to 
carry  out  the  National  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act.  This  total  represents 
$300,000  above  the  administration's  re- 
quest, earmarked  for  more  effective 
fire  information  outreach  activities. 
The  administration's  request  eliminat- 
ed the  newly  established  fire  repre- 
sentatives in  the  10  FEMA  regions, 
designated  by  FEMA.  The  representa- 
tives were  being  used  as  a  method  to 
improve  the  outreach  and  dissemina- 
tion programs  between  the  U.S.  Fire 
Academy  and  the  2  million  firefighters 
across  the  country.  During  authoriza- 
tion hearings,  representatives  in  the 
fire  service  expressed  deep  concern 
over  the  need  for  a  more  effective  out- 
reach and  dissemination  program  from 


the  U.S.  Fire  Academy.  They  com- 
mented that  having  10  fire  regional 
representatives  was  not  necessarily 
the  best  outreach  approach,  but  that 
more  au;tivity  was  needed.  Therefore, 
the  additional  $300,000  is  not  ear- 
marked to  fund  the  10  fire  representa- 
tives in  the  F^MA  regions,  but  is  spe- 
cifically targeted  for  proved  effective 
outreach  and  dissemination  activities 
which  could  include  the  delivery  of 
training  courses  and  new  firefighting 
technology  to  more  firefighters  in  the 
field.  The  issue  of  improving  the  out- 
reach dissemination  program  of  the 
U.S.  Fire  Administration  is  crucial  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  80  percent  of  the 
fire  service  is  volunteer.  The  effective 
delivery  of  fire  information  programs 
to  these  important  individuals  who 
most  need  them  should  be  given  a 
high  priority  within  the  U.S.  Fire  Ad- 
ministration budget. 

In  addition  to  reauthorization  of 
earthquake  and  fire  act  programs,  the 
committee  recognizes  that  the  re- 
search findings  and  knowledge  gained 
in  the  development  of  comprehensive 
mitigation  and  plarming  efforts  in  the 
earthquake  and  fire  area  apply  to 
other  man-made  and  natural  hazards 
as  well.  The  committee  authorizes 
$4,939,000  to  carry  out  this  program 
area.  Of  this  total,  not  less  than 
$3,300,000  is  authorized  to  FEMA  to 
conduct  a  program  of  planning,  pre- 
paredness, and  mitigations  related  to 
the  multiple  direct  and  indirect  haz- 
ards resulting  from  the  occurrence  of 
large  earthquakes,  which  were  identi- 
fied by  the  National  Security  Council 
ad  hoc  Committee  on  Assessment  of 
Consequences  and  F>reparations  for  a 
Major  California  Earthquake.  The 
U.S.  Fire  Administration  is  authorized 
$939,000  to  carry  out  the  emergency 
first  response  programs,  so  as  to  better 
train  and  prepare  emergency  person- 
nel to  meet  emergencies  outside  of 
their  primary  field  of  service.  Also, 
$700,000  is  authorized  to  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  to 
carry  out  several  multihazard  re- 
search, planning,  and  mitigation  proj- 
ects which  were  mandated  by  Public 
Law  96-472  (FEMA  1981  authorization 
bill). 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committees  have 
worked  hard  to  create  a  bill  which  will 
realistically  address  the  problems  of 
earthquake,  fire,  and  other  hazards. 
We  realize  that  this  is  a  tight  budget 
year,  but  given  the  threat  to  life  and 
property  and  the  very  real  potential  to 
mitigate  the  disasters,  we  urge  favor- 
able consideration  and  passage  of  H.R. 
3356. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walgren),  who  has  han- 
dled the  hearings  and  the  markup  of 
this  legislation  in  committee  and  has 
done  a  very,  very  fine  job. 
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Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search and  Technology  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  ranking  minority  member, 
Mrs.  Heckler,  for  their  assistance  in 
preparing  the  bill. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of 
1977  has  been  reauthorized.  In  addi- 
tion, this  year  marked  the  second  year 
that  FEMA  has  had  the  responsibility 
for  implementing  the  Earthquake  and 
Fire  Acts.  Since  both  of  these  pro- 
grams are  now  part  of  FEMA,  our  sub- 
committee again  decided  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  authorize  both  acts  in  a 

single  bill.  . 

It  is  not  a  large  authorization,  but 
an  important  one.  It  expresses  the 
intent  of  the  two  administrations  and 
the  Congress  to  bring  our  emergency 
preparedness  planning  together  into  a 
single  streamlined  program.  We  expect 
not  only  to  achieve  economy  in  these 
programs  by  using  the  complementary 
aspects  of  them  to  reinforce  one  an- 
other, but  also  to  improve  the  delivery 
of  emergency  services  so  vital  to  the 
protection  of  our  citizens.  Communica- 
tion capability  is  just  one  example  of  a 
support  system  that  is  vital  to  every 
kind  of  emergency:  we  have  in  fact 
placed  special  emphasis  on  this  area  in 
our  authorization  report. 

I  want  to  address  directly  the  reason 
the  committee  included  a  small  addi- 
tion of  funds  for  fire  and  earthquake 
programs  above  the  I»resident's  re- 
quest. We  had  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion within  the  committee,  and  with 
our  colleagues  on  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. We  all  felt  the  need  to  main- 
tain strong  budget  restraint  in  this  as 
in  all  budget  items  this  year.  Yet  in 
the  two  areas  selected  for  small  in- 
creases, the  earthquake  precursor 
monitoring  system,  and  the  fire  out- 
reach program,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
pressing  need. 

In  the  fire  case,  especially,  the  testi- 
mony and  background  information 
pointed  us  overwhelmingly  in  this  di- 
rection. As  we  spoke  with  both  volun- 
teer and  paid  firefighters,  they 
stressed  the  importance  to  their  work 
of  obtaining  the  latest  information 
concerning  technical  developments  on 
firefighting.  The  firefighting  estab- 
lishment is  a  very  decentralized  one, 
and  our  testimony  reflected  the  needs 
of  those  in  the  field  to  have  access  to 
the  benefits  of  the  research  and  expe- 
rience at  the  fire  academy. 

In  fact,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  re- 
cently of  meeting  the  new  Director  of 
FEMA,  General  Giuffrida,  and  dis- 
cussing the  priorities  he  sees  for  his 
agency.  He  was  not.  I  should  add,  on 
board  early  enough  to  take  part  in  the 
initial  discussions  of  budget  priorities 
in  this  administration.  I  have  discov- 
ered that  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
reverse  the  deemphasis  on  outreach 
that  had  been  planned  by  the  last  ad- 


ministration. I  think  we  sense  the 
same  priorities  and  the  committee  bill 
reflects  this  emphasis. 

In  the  earthquake  area,  the  strong- 
est  motivation   for   action   has   come 
from  an  assessment  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  itself,  via  the  1980  report, 
mentioned  by  Chairman  F^<jua.  of  a 
National  Security  Council  Committee: 
"An  Assessment  of  Consequences  and 
F>reparations   for  a  Major  California 
Earthquake."   In   partial   response   to 
the     well-considered     priority     steps 
listed  by  this  report,  the  committee  is 
recommending  an  additional   $1   mil- 
lion for  the  USGS  to  be  devoted  to  the 
first   phase   of   establishing   an  oper- 
ational earthquake  prediction  network 
in  southern  California.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  prediction  network  is  ex- 
tremely important.  Currently,  existing 
instrumentation  networks  in  southern 
California  are  for  earthquake  predic- 
tion research,  not  for  an  operational 
earthquake    prediction.    The    instru- 
mentation and  communication  devices 
in  place  are  not  at  the  level  of  reliabil- 
ity that  is  needed  for  an  operational 
system.      Instrumentation      networks 
must  be  geographically  comprehensive 
and  data  generated  must  be  analyzed 
immediately,  24  hours  a  day,  at  a  cen- 
tral   location.    At    present,    the    data 
from  some  instrumentation  is  collect- 
ed about  every  few  weeks.  Consequent- 
ly, we  are  approaching  the  occurrence 
of  a  catastrophic  earthquake  in  south- 
ern California  chiefly  in  a  research 
mode.    This    description    of    current 
earthquake     monitoring    systems    in 
southern  California  is  characteristic  of 
current    earthquake    monitoring    sys- 
tems throughout  the  United  States. 
By  fully  instrumenting  and  monitor- 
ing  one   well-known   fault   area,   the 
USGS  will  be  laying  the  foundation  on 
which  to  make  reasonable  predictions 
about  earthquakes  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  California  is  not  alone  in 
the    threat    of    earthquake    activity. 
One-third  of  the  U.S.  population  lives 
in    major    or    moderate    seismic    risk 
areas   that   are   vulnerable   to  Earth 
movements  strong  enough  to  threaten 
life  and  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fire  and  earthquake 
are  not  theoretical  (dangers  to  our  citi- 
zens. The  United  States,  along  with 
Canada,  continues  to  have  the  highest 
fire  death  rate  in  the  world.  The  7,800 
fire  deaths  in  1979  are  equivalent  to 
having  two  jumbo  jets  crash  in  midair 
each  and  every  month.  The  emergency 
personnel  whose  resources  are  affect- 
ed by  this  legislation  are  a  thin  line  of 
protection  against  the  very  real  haz- 
ards and  emergencies  faced  by  our 
people  in  every  area  of  this  country.  I 
urge  your  support  for  this  important 
legislation  and  for  our  firefighters  and 
emergency  personnel  in  every  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3356  is  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  As  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  vital  role  played  by  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency.  In  past  years  I  have  always 
supported  FEMA's  annual  authoriza- 
tion. I  Intend  to  continue  my  support 
of  their  fine  work. 

This  year's  authorization  does  pre- 
sent a  problem  in  that  it  is  over  the 
budget  request.  Our  Science  Research 
and  Technology  Subcommittee  report- 
ed this  bill  to  the  full  committee  at 
the  requested  level.  However,  at  the 
full  committee  level  additional  funds 
were   put   back    in   the   bill.    At    the 
present  time  it  is  $1.3  million  over  the 
budget  request.  I  realize  that  in  a  Fed- 
eral budget  of  hundrecis  of  billions  of 
dollars,    $1.3    million    is    a    relatively 
small  amount.  But  in  the  context  of  a 
$90    million    FEMA    authorization,    a 
$1.3    million    overrun    is    significant. 
This  is,  unfortunately,  another  exam- 
ple   of    a    relatively    small    Federal 
agency  or  commission  with  a  relatively 
small  increase  over  the  budget  request 
that  contributes  to  a  very  large  total 
Federal  deficit.  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  President's  blueprint 
for  national  economic  recovery.  I  have 
consistently  supported  holding  agen- 
cies to  the  budget  request  as  a  means 
to  that  national  recovery.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  make  an  exception 
with  FEMA,  no  matter  how  small  the 
increase  over  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  large  degree  this 
authorization  is  academic.  It  is  my  im- 
derstanding  that  the  appropriation 
bill  which  has  already  been  agreed  to 
is  at  the  budget  request.  The  FEMA 
authorization  in  the  other  body  is  also 
at  the  administration's  request.  It  is 
my  hope  that  in  conference  we  will 
come  down  to  that  level. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  y*eld  2 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Nevada  (Mr.  San- 

TINI). 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  consider  H.R.  3356,  title  I  of  which 
would  reauthorize  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

The  potential  for  damage  to  proper- 
ty and  loss  of  life  caused  by  a  major 
earthquake  is  a  serious  national  prob- 
lem. Major  recorded  earthquakes  have 
occurred  in  every  region  of  the  United 
States  over  the  last  200  years.  From 
Alaska  to  Texas,  from  Massachusetts 
to  Hawaii,  residents  have  felt  the 
Earth  shake  and  experienced  the  de- 
structive force  of  a  major  earthquake. 
If  there  were  a  repeat  of  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  of  1906,  esti- 
mates are  that  as  many  as  23,000  fa- 
talities could  occur  and  property 
damage  could  exceed  $69  billion. 

Given  the  present  existence  of  the 
San  Andreas  fault  and  the  prospect 
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that  liome  day  western  California 
could  drop  off  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
creating  a  mass  exodus  to  the  State  of 
Nevadd  that  would  necessitate  a  con- 
gressional redistricting  that  would  un- 
doubtedly be  substantially  influenced 
by  Phil  Burton,  and  that  I  would  end 
up  representing  Tampa,  Fla.,  rather 
than  t  le  State  of  Nevada.  I  am  much 
conceried  about  the  merit,  poise,  and 
thrust  of  this  legislation. 

In  order  to  advance  our  knowledge 
of  eart  hquakes  and  to  develop  a  strat- 
egy to  reduce  the  potential  for  death 
and  destruction  due  to  a  major  earth- 
quake, the  Earthquake  Hazards  Re- 
ductioi  1  Act  was  passed  and  signed  into 
law  in  1977.  The  act  charges  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  U.S. 
Geological  Survey.  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  study  earthquakes,  and 
to  f om  lulate  plans  and  disseminate  in- 
formal on  necessary  to  reduce  the  haz- 
ards associated  with  earthquakes. 

The  USGS  had  studied  earthquakes 
and  thfeir  causes  for  many  years  prior 
to  197' .  Under  the  act.  the  Geological 
Survey  was  assigned  primary  responsi- 
bility for  earthquake  prediction, 
earthquake  hazards  assessment,  and 
induced  seismicity  studies.  USGS  also 
has  jont  responsibility  with  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  funda- 
mental earthquake  research. 

The  -esult  of  work  by  USGS  scien- 
tists over  the  last  4  years  has  been  an 
improved  understaoiding  of  the  funda- 
mental mechanics  of  earthquakes 
leading  to  the  commencement  of  a 
predict  on  system.  In  addition,  valua- 
ble information  has  been  supplied  to 
civil  and  State  leaders,  architects  and 
engine<  rs.  and  other  Government 
agencies  on  seismic  risk  and  potential 
destructive  force  of  earthquakes  to 
assist  ttiem  in  land  use  planning  and 
design  )f  structures  in  high  risk  areas. 

I  urg '  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  goals  and  pur- 
poses ( f  the  earthquake  hazards  re- 
duction program. 

D  1345 

Mr.  ^QUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  t)  point  out  again,  as  I  men- 
tioned i  n  my  remarks,  and  also  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member 
mentioi  led,  that  the  appropriation  bill 
has  conformed  to  the  President's 
budget. 

The  ilenate  bill,  as  reported  out  of 
commit  :ee.  conforms  to  the  budget 
and  it  s  our  intention  to  try  to  con- 
form oir  bill  when  we  go  to  confer- 
ence t(  that,  even  though  I  think 
some  01  the  increases  are  justified,  as 
outline(  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walgren),  but  the 
budget  situation  being  as  it  is  this 
year,  W"  will  conform  the  bill  to  the 
budget  I  guidelines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  lof  my  time. 


Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  that  possibly  he  might  be  the 
recipient  of  some  very  beautiful 
beaches  if  something  would  happen 
out  in  Las  Vegas  and  if  it  would  then 
become  a  port  city,  it  would  become 
very  interesting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3356, 
the  earthquake  hazards  reduction  and 
Federal  fire  prevention  authorization, 
and  multihazard  research,  planning, 
and  mitigation  program  for  the  Feder- 
al Emergency  Management  Agency. 
While  I  support  the  entire  bill,  my  re- 
marks today  will  emphasize  the  earth- 
quake program  and  the  multihazard 
program. 

The  comments  already  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Committee,  Mr.  Fuqua,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence, Research  and  Technology,  Mr. 
Walgren  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  Mr. 
Winn,  explain  the  basic  reasons  of  this 
legislation,  and  why  the  authorization 
levels  in  this  bill  are  being  recom- 
mended. This  legislation  is  a  reauthor- 
ization of  several  laws  we  passed  in  the 
past  few  years.  We  continue  to  reau- 
thorize these  programs  for  a  short 
period  of  time,  this  year  for  only  1 
year,  in  order  to  maintain  close  over- 
sight over  the  implementation  of  the 
critically  important  programs  author- 
ized. 

In  many  ways,  the  consideration  of 
this  authorization  bill  today  has  a 
sense  of  unreality  to  it.  First,  as 
always,  the  authorization  legislation 
sets  upper  limits  on  appropriations 
and  establishes  legislative  guidelines 
for  the  expenditure  of  those  funds. 
Since  the  Appropriations  Committees 
have  already  indicated  a  lower  priority 
for  the  programs  in  these  bills,  this 
legislation  is  essentially  a  congression- 
al appeal  to  the  executive  branch  to 
change  its  priorities,  and  seek  addi- 
tional appropriations.  Without  such 
administration  support,  I  do  not 
expect  the  Appropriations  Committees 
to  add  money  that  is  not  wanted,  even 
though  it  is  needed. 

Second,  even  as  we  debate  this  bill, 
the  Reagan  administration  is  cutting 
its  own  budget  for  Federal  research, 
development,  and  planning  programs. 
Rumors  are  that  multimillion-dollar 
cuts,  beyond  those  made  by  President 
Reagan  last  March,  are  being  planned 
for  the  earthquake  hazards  reduction 
program  in  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
and  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency.  Specifically,  I  am  told, 
fully  one-half  of  the  Federal  earth- 
quake prediction  program  has  been 
targeted  for  cuts.  Thus,  while  we 
debate   a   stay-in-place   authorization 


bill  today,  requests  are  almost  certain 
to  be  made  to  decimate  the  Federal  re- 
search effort  that  has  so  painstakingly 
been  put  together  over  the  last  6 
years.  I  trust  that  the  Congress  will 
reject  those  requests,  but  even  if  we 
do,  much  of  the  damage  will  be  done. 
The  fact  is.  without  executive  branch 
leadership,  difficult  and  complicated 
national  programs,  like  our  earth- 
wuake  mitigation  program,  cannot  be 
effectively  implemented.  If  the 
Reagan  administration  is  trying  to 
reduce  key  elements  of  this  program 
by  half,  it  is  hardly  demonstrating 
constructive  leadership. 

The  history  of  the  earthquake  haz- 
ards reduction  program  is  not  some- 
thing everyone  who  will  be  voting  on 
this  bill  cares  to  hear  about.  Yet  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  Federal 
law.  which  was  aimed  at  an  acceler- 
ated program  to  develop  a  workable 
earthquake  prediction  and  mitigation 
program,  originated  under  the  Ford 
administration  after  U.S.  scientists 
learned  of  a  successful  earthquake 
prediction  program  in  China.  To  en- 
courage the  efficient  use  of  resources, 
first  the  Ford  administration  and  then 
the  Carter  administration  recommend- 
ed a  multiagency,  centrally  coordinat- 
ed Federal  earthquake  program.  The 
program  was  moderately  budgeted, 
with  a  small  but  steady  increase  in  cer- 
tain components  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram, especially  earthquake  prediction 
and  the  societal  response  to  earth- 
quakes. It  is  no  secret  that  the  Con- 
gress has  not  appropriated  funds  to 
the  level  recommended  in  1976.  but  it 
has  at  least  moved  ahead. 

This  year,  the  March  Reagan  admin- 
istration budget  proposed  relatively 
small  decreases  in  this  overall  pro- 
gram, while  creating  uncertainty  in 
the  administration  about  it.  The  key 
uncertainty  was  with  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency, 
which  was  designated  by  the  Carter 
administration  as  the  lead  Federal 
agency.  The  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  report  comments  on  the 
lead  agency  concept,  and  expressed  its 
concern  that  FEMA  was  not  fulfilling 
its  responsibilities.  Since  we  voted  out 
this  legislation,  this  situation  has 
grown  significantly  worse.  The  new 
FEMA  administrators  seem  oblivious 
to  their  legal  and.  I  should  add.  public 
responsibility  and  obligation.  The 
latest  Reagan  administration  budget 
proposals  have  apparently  been  made, 
or  are  being  made,  without  the  aware- 
ness that  there  is  a  coordinated,  inter- 
agency Federal  earthquake  program. 
The  budget  cuts  being  discussed  in 
FEMA.  USGS.  and  NSF  which  affect 
this  program  are  severe  and  dispropor- 
tionate. These  ill-founded  proposals 
are  being  made  because  of  an  absence 
of  leadership  and  concern  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  about  a  Federal  program 
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that  could  save  thousands  of  lives  and 
billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  believe  the  FEMA 
programs,  much  like  any  other  pro- 
grams, can  be  made  to  work  more  effi- 
ciently and  effectively.  Better  research 
coordination  can  save  money.  Interna- 
tional cooperation  can  save  money. 
More  State  and  Federal  government 
cooperation  can  save  money.  And  a 
successful  earthquake  prediction  pro- 
gram can  save  more  billions  of  dollars 
than  all  of  the  budget-cutting  votes  we 
are  likely  to  have  in  this  Congress.  If 
there  was  ever  a  case  of  budget  cuts 
being  pennywise  but  pound-foolish, 
the  cuts  in  our  earthquake  hazards 
mitigation  program  qualify. 

The  other  program  on  which  I  wish 
to  comment  is  the  multihazard  re- 
search, planning,  and  mitigation  ef- 
forts which  the  committee  has  asked 
the  administration  to  implement.  This 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  type  of 
initiatives  this  committee  has  taken  to 
encourage  the  more  efficient  uses  of 
scarce  public  resources.  We  have  di- 
rected, in  the  multihazard  section,  the 
multiple  use  of  emergency  services 
personnel  and  equipment.  We  ask  that 
the  Reagan  administration  develop 
plans  and  programs  to  combine,  our 
scarce  public  resource  dollars  which 
are  being  spent  on  civil  defense,  police, 
fire,  flood,  and  related  emergency 
services  into  a  multiuse  response  pro- 
gram. Among  the  activities  we  envi- 
sion as  cost  effective  would  be  an 
emergency  services  communications 
network.  As  anyone  familiar  with  dis- 
asters of  any  type  knows,  communica- 
tions is  one  of  the  key  weak  links 
which  is  consistently  identified  as 
needing  correction. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  think  carefully 
before  they  vote  against  this  bill.  It  is 
a  modest  bill  which  deserves  your  sup- 
port. It  would  make  no  sense  to  vote 
"no"  simply  because  our  numbers  do 
not  match  the  OMB  numbers. 

Dr.  Gilbert  White,  the  Director  of 
the  Natural  Hazards  Research  and  Ap- 
plications Information  Center,  recent- 
ly wrote: 

The  new  federal  policy  of  fiscal  conserv- 
atism and  divestment  of  federal  activity  .  .  . 
could  enhance  the  trend  toward  decentrali- 
zation of  responsibility  for  land  use.  pre- 
paredness and  reconstruction.  ...  It  could 
inspire  larger  support  for  the  conduct  of 
mitigation  programs  from  citizen  groups, 
private  industry  and  local  government. 

However,  it  will  not  do  so  unless  the  im- 
pacts of  the  new  policies  are  timed  and  di- 
rected so  as  to  strengthen  the  flow  of  action 
In  established,  constructive  channels.  Pro- 
grams cannot  be  turned  around  without  risk 
of  losing  their  benefits.  Unless  carefully  de- 
signed, new  policies  can  either  halt  the  cur- 
rent efforts  or  divert  them  into  unproduc- 
tive directions,  just  as  a  new  constriction  on 
a  river  can  either  deepen  the  channel  or  dis- 
sipate it  in  shallow  overbank  flow  and  back- 
waters.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 


the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
FuQOA)  that  the  House  susF>end  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3356,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  have  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  999) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1974.  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reawl  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  999 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1974  (15  U.S.C.  2216),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  claims  under 
section  11  of  this  Act,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed— 

"(1)  $21,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  which  amount  includes 
not  less  than  $4,009,000  for  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  activities  under  section  18 
of  this  Act  at  the  Fire  Research  Center  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards: 

'•(2)  $23,632,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1983.  which  amount  includes 
not  less  than  $4,490,080  for  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  activities  under  section  18 
of  this  Act  at  the  Fire  Research  Center  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards:  and 

'•(3)  $26,467,840  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984.  which  amount  includes 
not  less  than  $5,028,890  for  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  activities  under  section  18 
of  this  Act  at  the  Fire  Research  Center  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
The  funds  authorized  under  section  18  shall 
be  in  addition  to  funds  authorized  in  any 
other  law  for  research  and  development  at 
the  Fire  Research  Center  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. ". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MK.  FUQUA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PuQUA  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill,  S. 
999,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  H.R.  3356.  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so   as   to   read:   "A  bill   to 


amend  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Re- 
duction Act  of  1977  and  the  Federal 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1974  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  to 
carry  out  the  earthquake  hazards  re- 
duction programs  and  the  fire  preven- 
tion and  control  program,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R  3356)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  heretofore  entered  into  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
DviTYER)  for  November  9,  be  vacated 
and  that  it  be  ordered  for  November 
10  for  60  minutes. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PHOENIX  AS  TOP-10  CITY 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Si}eaker,  Phoenix 
may  seem  like  a  small  town  to  its  long- 
time natives,  but  its  sense  of  commimi- 
ty  and  self-sufficiency  continues  to 
make  Arizona's  capital,  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  attractive  and  workable 
metropolitan  areas,  a  city. 

An  article  in  today's  Washington 
Post,  "Phoenix  Risen  From  Desert  to 
Top- 10  City— Biggest  Small  Town  in 
America,"  recounts  this  tremendous 
economic  and  population  boom,  and 
the  resulting  growing  pains. 

Phoenix  Mayor  Margaret  Hance 
sums  up  these  pains  with  the  positive 
outlook  which  most  Arizonans  share, 
with  these  words: 

Arizona  still  has  the  western  can-do  atti- 
tude, the  feeling  that  when  times  are  bad, 
we  can  take  care  of  ourselves. 

Phoenicians,  and  all  Arizonans,  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  leaders' 
willingness  to  preserve  this  "Western" 
attitude  of  citizen  involvement  and 
self-help. 

Phoenix  Risen  From  Desert  to  Top- 10 

City 

"bigcest  small  town  in  america"  now  faces 

pluralistic  politics 

(By  Dan  Balz) 

Phoenix.— First  it  was  the  airplane,  which 
made  Arizona  as  accessible  to  northerners 
as  Florida.  Then  it  was  air  conditioning, 
which  saved  people  from  sprinkling  sheets 
on  baking  August  nights.  Cheap  land  at- 
tracted developers,  the  automobile  defined 
the  city's  sprawl. 

It  happened  almost  overnight:  in  the 
middle  of  a  desert,  a  20th-century  city. 
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But  evsn  with  a  30  percent  growth  rate, 
booming  Phoenix  is  not  bustling. 

■'We  were  accused  by  an  eastern  writer  of 
being  th^  biggest  small  town  in  America," 
says  Major  Margaret  Hance.  "To  me  that's 
an  accolltde.  It  means  the  openness  and 
friendliness  has  not  disappeared." 

Unlike  other  big  cities.  Phoenix  has  the 
feel  and  flavor  of  a  small  town.  Its  down- 
town is  <  uiet  by  day.  desolate  by  night.  Its 
pace  is  noticeably  slower  than  in  many 
other  lai  ge  cities.  EJven  its  country  music 
stations  leem  weelts  behind  those  elsewhere. 

Phoeni  n  is  built  not  around  commerce  but 
recreatioi.  with  acres  and  acres  of  parlis 
and  an  oi  itdoor  lifestyle  that  is  the  principal 
attraction  even  for  its  best  and  brightest. 
But  the  ocus  of  local  political  power  is  dif- 
ferent. 

For  an  increasing  number  of  people  here 
the  small-town  facade  is  giving  way  to  the 
reality  or  urban  life.  They  feel  powerless 
and  alienated  from  the  city's  decision- 
making, rhey  especially  object  to  the  busi- 
ness establishment's  degree  of  control  and 
are  fight  ng  to  create  a  new  political  balance 
here. 

So  far  they  have  not  been  successful,  but 
it  appeals  their  time  is  coming.  City  elec- 
tions No'f.  3  could  give  a  clue  to  how  soon. 

Most  people  say  Phoenix,  three  times  an 
AH- American  city,  is  attractive,  enjoyable 
and  effii  iently  run  by  the  mayor,  a  six- 
member  :ity  council,  and  a  strong  city  man- 
ager. 

But  as  with  many  small  towns,  real  power 
is  exercia  ed  by  the  business  and  professional 
establish  Tient.  and  Phoenix  has  raised  this 
practice  o  a  high— and  increasingly  contro- 
versial—irt. 

A  few  <  lecades  ago.  this  establishment  was 
small.  It  included  Eugene  Pulliam.  who  pub- 
lished tie  extremely  conservative  local 
papers,  a  nd  a  handful  of  bankers  and  law- 
yers. In  the  late  1940s,  they  created  an  orga- 
nization ;alled  Charter  Government  to  help 
clean  up  the  gambling  and  prostitution  that 
then  exii  ted.  and  for  almost  30  years.  Char- 
ter Gove  -nment  hand-picked  the  mayor  and 
the  city  (  ouncil.  To  prevent  the  city  govern- 
ment fro  m  having  too  much  power,  candi- 
dates generally  served  just  two  two-year 
terms. 

In  the  middle  1970s,  this  informal  power 
elite  dec  ided  to  annoint  a  new  establish- 
ment. 'S  jveral  of  us  got  together  and  said. 
"Why  dc  n't  we  form  an  organization  of 
younger  men  with  clout?'"  says  Frank 
Snell.  81  who  came  to  Phoenix  in  1927  and 
became  o  ne  of  its  most  powerful  citizens. 

The  gr^  >up  is  Phoenix  40,  a  Who's  Who  of 
the  business  establishment.  Out  of  the 
Phoenix  40  has  come  a  young  leadership 
group,  w  lich  each  year  picks  alK)ut  45  men 
and  women  between  the  ages  of  25  and  45. 
offers  th  sm  training  in  leadership  skills  and 
grooms  t  lem  for  power.  Phoenix  40  and  its 
subsidiar  es  have  contributed  much  to  the 
city,  but  there  is  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  ther  ideas  and  their  exclusionary  ap- 
proach t(  city  government. 

"They  are  the  self-proclaimed  group  of 
city  leadi^rs,"  says  Terry  Goddard.  a  young 
lawyer  \'ho  helped  found  Urban  Focus, 
which  is  >ften  at  odds  with  Phoenix  40  over 
issues.  "1  hey  have  economic  muscle  and  po- 
litical mi  scle.  and  they  keep  the  lid  on." 

The  rai  >id  increase  in  population  is  creat- 
ing press  jre  for  a  new  governing  structure, 
possibly  to  expand  the  council  and  elect 
half  of  is  members  from  districts.  A  peti- 
tion driv(  is  under  way  to  put  the  question 
before  th  e  voters  next  spring,  but  the  orga- 
nizer is  n  )t  confident  of  victory.  "There's  an 


irrational  fear  of  Chicago-style  ward  politics 
taking  over  our  clean  city. "  says  David  C. 
Tiemey. 

But  there  are  signs  that  the  city  establish- 
ment is  less  opposed  to  the  idea  than  it  has 
been  In  the  past,  and  Mayor  Hance  believes 
it  is  inevitable.  Changes  in  the  council  struc- 
ture would  likely  guarantee  representation 
for  Hispanics.  almost  20  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation with  no  members  on  the  council. 

The  nonpartisan  city  elections  in  Novem- 
ber are  also  seen  as  a  test.  Mayor  Hance  is 
running  without  serious  opposition  for  her 
fourth  two-year  term,  but  an  interesting 
council  race  is  under  way.  Charter  Govern- 
ment has  endorsed  four  of  the  six  incum- 
bents, but  not  the  one  black  member  and 
the  one  female,  although  its  slate  includes  a 
woman  and  a  wealthy  Hispanic  business- 
man. 

One  outsider  trying  to  get  in  is  Rick 
OeGraw.  a  professor  at  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity. 

"The  biggest  issue  here  is  that  folks  don't 
feel  the  city  council  represents  them," 
DeGraw  says.  "There  is  an  incredible  vitali- 
ty in  this  city,  but  it's  slowly  being  eroded 
because  people  don't  feel  secure  in  their 
neighborhoods  and  the  city  has  not  done 
anything  to  make  them  feel  secure." 

But  by  the  standards  of  older,  industrial- 
ized cities,  local  politics  here  are  bland  and 
quiet.  "You  can  argue  apathy  versus  con- 
tentment from  here  to  kingdom  come." 
Hance  says,  admitting  the  lack  of  serious 
opposition  concerns  her.  "Apparently  our 
citizens  are  content  with  how  things  are 
going. " 

And  how  things  are  going. 

Thirty  years  ago.  there  wasn't  a  square 
foot  of  shopping  center  space  in  the  area. 
Today  there  are  almost  9  million.  Phoenix 
has  gone  from  small  town  to  the  top  10  in 
America  in  little  more  than  a  generation. 

It  grew  from  17  square  miles  and  107.000 
people  in  1950  to  329  square  miles  and 
790.000  people  in  1980.  Its  metropolitan  area 
today  is  home  to  1.5  million  people.  In  the 
last  decade  alone,  the  city  grew  by  30  per- 
cent and  the  metropolitan  area  by  more 
than  50  percent. 

Yet.  for  a  city  of  800.000.  Phoenix  appears 
remarkably  tension-free.  Its  economy  is 
booming,  fueled  by  the  high-technology 
electronics  industry:  unemployment  in 
August  was  5.3  percent. 

Housing  is  relatively  Inexpensive  and 
plentiful,  with  open  space  for  both  leisure 
and  future  growth.  Phoenix  is  one  of  the 
lowest-density  big  cities  in  the  world,  and  35 
to  40  |}ercent  of  its  area  is  undeveloped. 

"There  aren't  any  flash  points  here."  said 
George  Brltton,  an  aide  to  Arizona  Gov. 
Bruce  Babbitt  and  former  city  official  in 
one  of  the  Phoenix  suburbs. 

Phoenix  is  not  without  its  share  of  big- 
city  problems.  Crime  is  on  the  minds  of 
many  people  here,  although  Mayor  Hance 
says  crime  decreased  11  percent  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  1981. 

Traffic  is  a  growing  irritant,  because 
Phoenix  is  one  of  the  few  big  cities  in  Amer- 
ica without  a  freeway  system.  It  hopes  to 
have  one  someday,  but  without  the  help  of 
the  federal  government,  the  cost  may  be 
prohibitive,  despite  recent  approval  of  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  state  gasoline  tax. 

Water  was  once  thought  to  be  the  most  se- 
rious threat  to  the  city's  future,  but  no 
longer,  thanks  to  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect, which  will  divert  water  from  the  Colora- 
do River  here  begiiuiing  in  1985.  and  to  a 
tough  state  groundwater  policy  that  will 
reduce   usage   in   the   Phoenix   area   from 


about  220  gallons  a  day  per  person  to  about 
100  gallons. 

"Phoenix  looks  like  it  has  been  watered  by 
Niagara  Falls."  says  Babbitt.  "But  in 
wealthy  suburbs,  it's  finally  fashionable  to 
have  cacti." 

The  city  prides  itself  on  citizen  involve- 
ment in  government,  on  self-help  and  effi- 
ciency. After  the  taxcutting  Proposition  13 
was  approved  in  California  in  1978.  several 
hundred  citizens  were  put  to  work  on  Phoe- 
nix's capital  needs. 

They  decided  the  city  should  raise  $253 
million  through  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds, 
went  out  and  raised  the  money  necessary 
for  a  campaign  and  got  the  bond  issue  ap- 
proved in  1979. 

This  spring,  when  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's budget  cuts  began  to  take  shape,  a 
local  builder  called  the  mayor's  office, 
Hance  said,  and  offered  to  repair  550  miles 
of  city  streets  free. 

Then  an  anonymous  donor  gave  $20,000  to 
keep  open  three  city  swimming  pools.  A 
service  group  donated  $10,000  to  the  city's 
silent-witness  program,  which  encourages 
people  to  help  solve  crimes.  Another  group 
of  citizens  took  responsibility  for  putting 
lights  up  at  a  new  park.  And  a  Boy  Scout 
troop  adopted  a  city  park  and  now  provides 
regular  maintenance. 

"Arizona  still  has  the  western  can-do  atti- 
tude, the  feeling  that  when  times  are  bad, 
we  can  take  care  of  ourselves."  Hance  says. 


SAM  BROWN.  AN  EMISSARY  OF 
LOVE 

(Mr.  CAMPBELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  brought  a  most  personally  satis- 
fying accomplishment  for  me  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  Young  Sam 
Brown,  a  14-year-old  ninth  grader 
from  Liberty,  S.C.,  saw  a  dream  come 
true  because  of  a  compassionate  and 
understanding  Reagan  White  House, 

Everyone  probably  knows  the  story 
by  now— how  Sam  3  years  ago  wrote 
an  admiring  letter  to  President  Sadat 
and  received  in  return  a  trip  to  Egypt 
as  a  guest  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment; how  then  12-year-old  Sam  made 
the  trip  on  his  own;  how  various  Gov- 
ernment crises  prevented  Sam  from 
meeting  with  his  hero;  how  the  two  re- 
mained in  correspondence  after  Sam's 
trip. 

The  news  of  President  Sadat's  tragic 
assassination  hit  Sam  hard.  His  dream 
of  a  personal  meeting  with  the  world 
leader  could  never  come  true  now.  But 
there  was  one  thing  that  Sam  felt  he 
should  do— if  he  could— and  that  was 
to  make  the  journey  to  President 
Sadat's  funeral  to  pay  his  last  respects 
and  to  represent  the  average  Ameri- 
cans who  cared  about  the  Egyptian 
President  not  just  as  a  world  leader 
but  as  a  good  and  decent  man. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  my  office 
got  into  the  act.  Sam's  father,  Mr. 
Donald  M.  Brown,  called  me  to  ask  if 
there  was  any  chance  for  Sam  to  be  a 
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part  of  the  official  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  funeral.  Quite  frankly.  I  was  skep- 
tical. After  all.  the  delegation  included 
three  former  Presidents  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  along  with  other  very 
high  level  officials.  It  seemed  impossi- 
ble that  an  average  teenager  from 
South  Carolina  would  be  allowed  to 

go. 

Nevertheless,  I  called  the  White 
House  and  put  in  the  request.  Several 
hours  later,  the  good  news  came 
through:  Sam  was  a  member  of  the  of- 
ficial party. 

The  next  morning,  Sam  was  on  his 
way  to  Washington.  He  was  an  instant 
celebrity  and  everyone  wanted  to  talk 
with  him.  He  faced  the  press  at  the 
Greenville-Spartanburg  Jetport;  he 
faced  the  press  in  Charlotte;  but  noth- 
ing had  prepared  him  for  the  barrage 
of  national  media  that  was  waiting  for 
us  in  Washington.  The  airport  was 
teeming  with  television  crews.  Sam 
hesitated  a  moment,  took  a  deep 
breath,  and  bravely  answered  the 
questions  that  flew  at  him  from  all 
sides. 

He  handled  himself  beautifully.  Sam 
was  honest  and  sincere  and  captured 
the  hearts  of  some  of  the  most  hard- 
boiled,  cynical  people  in  the  world. 
One  reporter  was  heard  to  say  that  he 
had  come  to  cover  the  Sam  Brown 
story  reluctantly,  but  after  meeting 
the  boy.  believed  that  Sam  truly  be- 
longed on  the  American  delegation  as 
an  emissary  of  love  and  friendship.  My 
confidence  in  Sam's  ability  to  repre- 
sent us  well  at  the  funeral  was  reaf- 
firmed during  that  day  I  spent  with 
him. 

Our  day  in  Washington  was  a  whirl- 
wind with  tours  of  the  White  House, 
the  Capitol,  and  the  Smithsonian. 
Sam  wanted  to  see  everything  and  to 
learn  everything. 

Finally,  the  time  came  for  him  to 
leave  for  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
where  he  would  board  Air  Force  One 
and  embark  on  the  greatest  adventure 
of  his  life.  Sam  was  excited,  but  he 
was  sad  too.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  purpose  of  his  trip  was  to 
say  goodbye  to  the  man  he  admired 
most  in  the  world. 

Sam  will  do  us  proud. 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  3603,  THE 
FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio  and 
I  plan  to  offer  the  attached  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  3603,  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1981.  Mr.  Pease  and  I 
are  gratified  by  the  support  we  have 
received  from  groups  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation,  the 
National  Grange,  Bread  for  the  World, 


and  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation. 

We  hope  that  our  amendment, 
which  provides  for  the  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities  to  senior  citizens 
meal  sites,  child  nutrition  programs, 
and  food  banks,  will  also  receive  the 
support  of  our  colleagues. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  3603  OmxxD  by  Mr. 
jErroRDS 

Page  77,  after  line  2,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

DISTRIBimOH  OP  SDRPLUS  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  1012.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  whenever  Government 
stocks  of  commodities  are  acquired  under 
the  price  support  program,  such  commod- 
ities shall  be  made  available  without  charge 
or  credit  to  nutrition  projects  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
(42  U.S.C.  3001.  et  seq.).  to  child  nutrition 
programs  providing  food  service,  and  to  food 
banks  participating  in  the  food  bank  pro- 
gram established  under  section  211  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1980.  Such  distribution 
may  include  bulk  distribution  to  congregate 
nutrition  sites  and  to  providers  of  home  de- 
livered meals  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  use  available  funds  to  operate 
the  program  under  this  section  and  to  fur- 
ther process  products  to  facilitate  bonus 
commodity  use. 

(b)  Section  211(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"carry  out  demonstration  projects"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "establish  a  pro- 
gram": 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"demonstration  projects"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "program":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  fourth  and  fifth 
sentences. 

(c)  Section  211(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "dem- 
onstration projects  conducted"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "program  established": 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "demonstration  proj- 
ects" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
gram": and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "projects"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
gram". 

(d)  Section  211(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended  in  the  second  sentence 
by  striking  out  "projects"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "program". 

(e)  Section  211(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "".  1982."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "of  each  year":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "demonstration  proj- 
ects" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
gram". 

(f)  Section  211(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  ""appropriated"  the  phrase  "such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary",  and  striking  out 
"$356,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

(g)  Section  211  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1980  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 
section (g);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•(f)  The  Secretary  shall  minimize  paper- 
work requirements  placed  on  food  banks 


which  participate  in  the  program  estab- 
lished under  this  section  and  shall  other- 
wise encourage  food  banks  to  participate  in 
such  program". 

(h)  The  heading  for  section  211  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1980  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows:  "DISTRIBDTION  OF  EXCESS  AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES  THROUGH  COMMUNITY 
FOOD  BANKS". 

(i)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  distri- 
bution of  surplus  commodities  under  this 
section.* 


REDUCTION  PROPOSED  IN  OF- 
FICES OF  INSPECTOR  GENER- 
AL 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Fountain)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  now  16  statutory  Offices  of  Inspec- 
tor General  in  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  These  offices  have  re- 
sponsibility for  monitoring  the  ex- 
penditure of  aroimd  $400  billion  armu- 
ally  in  public  fluids.  The  combined 
budgets  of  all  16  offices  accoimt  for 
about  6  cents  of  every  $100  expended. 

In  a  report  issued  on  July  30  of  this 
year,  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  unanimously  concluded 
that  staffing  and  other  resources 
available  to  the  statutory  IG  offices 
are  "grossly  inadequate."  The  commit- 
tee further  concluded  that  the  inad- 
equacy of  IG  resources  is  particularly 
ironic  and  indefensible  in  the  light  of 
strong  evidence  that  personnel  of 
these  offices  return  far  more  in  sav- 
ings and  recoveries  than  the  cost  of 
hiring  and  supporting  them. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  was  both  sur- 
prised and  deeply  concerned  to  find 
that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget's  September  30,  1981,  budget 
requests  to  the  Congress  propose  a  12- 
percent  across-the-board  reduction  in 
the  already  inadequate  budgets  of 
each  IG  office  which  has  a  separate 
budget  line  item.  If  approved,  the  pro- 
posed cuts  would  aggravate  an  already 
bad  situation  and  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  ability  of  the  Inspectors 
General  to  carry  out  their  statutory 
responsibilities. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  a  copy  of 
an  October  7  letter  lo  the  President 
concerning  the  proposed  cuts. 

Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Human  Resources  Subcommittee 
Washington,  D.C..  October  7.  19S1. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  During  the  past  few 
months,  you  have  often  expressed  your  con- 
cern—and properly  so— about  waste  and 
fraud  in  Federal  programs  and  your  deter- 
mination to  take  corrective  action. 

In  an  address  to  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress on  February  18.  1981.  you  described 
waste  and  fraud  in  Federal  programs  as  a 
"national  scandal"  that  ""we  are  bound  and 
determined   to  do  something   about."   On 
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.  1981,  when  you  established  the 

s  Council  on  Integrity  and  Effi- 

emphasized  that  "The  reduction 

and  waste  in  the  operation  of  all 

programs  is  a  major  commitment 

priority  of  my  Administration."  You 

staled  on  that  occasion  that  "we  are 

follow  every  lead,  root  out  every  In- 

.  and  prosecute  any  crook  we  find 

cheating  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
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statement  on  April  16,  1981,  you  reaf- 

we  will  not  tolerate  fraud. 

abuse  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

allegation  of  wrongdoing,  every  inves- 

1  ead  will  be  pursued  thoroughly  and 


I  ibovementioned     assurances     were 
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these  offices  have  responsibility 
the  expenditure  of  around 
on  annually  in  public  funds,  the 
pointed  out  that  total  staffing  for  all 
is  well  under  5.500  persons— sub- 
less  than  the  number  employed 
Angeles  County  sheriff  alone, 
of  problems  facing  Insp)ectors 
the  report  noted  that  the  Environ- 
^otection  Agency's  OIG  has  only 
with  a  five-year  backlog  of 
work,  to  look  into  fraud,  waste 
in  12.000  water  pollution  control 
totaling  $29  billion:  the  Commerce 
Office   of    Inspector   General 
limited  resources  that  there  is  a 
^udit  cycle  for  management  audits, 
cfmmittee    further   concluded    that 
of  OIG  resources  is  particu- 
and  indefensible  in  the  light  of 
evidence  that  additional  personnel 
offices  would  return  far  more  in 
ind   recoveries   than    the   cost    of 
supporting  them.  I  might  add,  in 
that  a  Pact  Book  on  The 
s   Campaign   Against   Waste  and 
is^ied  by  OMB  in  July  1981  indicated 
was  an  average  of  $5.50  in  ques- 
for    every    budgetary    dollar 
the  statutory  Offices  of  Inspector 
I  luring  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal 
without  including  very  substan- 
savlngs  resulting  from  im- 
ojjerations  and  the  deterrent  value 
prosecutions, 
of  the  above,  I  was  both  surprised 
concerned  to  find  that  OMB's 
30,  1981.  budget  requests  to  the 
propose  a  12-percent  reduction  in 
inadequate    budgets   of   each 
Inspector  General  which  has  a 
}udget  line  item. 

sident.  if  these  proposed  cuts  are 
ai^proved  by  the  Congress,  it  will  un- 
necessltate  the  firing  of  a  large 
experienced  auditors  and  Investi- 
deal  a  crippling  blow  to  the  work 
(Iffices.  Moreover,  since  these  audi- 
nvestigators  are  saving  and  recov- 
more  than  it  costs  to  hire  and  sup- 
it  will  result  in  a  substantial  net 
Bi  saving— to  the  taxpayers. 
Mr.  President,  I  find  it  hard  to 
you  are  aware  of  and  personally 
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support  these  proposed  cuts.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  view  of  your  statement  in  a  na- 
tionwide address  on  September  24  that  ".  .  . 
the  black  market  in  food  stamps  must  be 
stopped,  the  abuse  and  fraud  In  Medicaid  by 
beneficiaries  and  providers  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. .  .". 

The  battle  against  fraud  in  the  food 
stamp  program  is  being  led  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, which  was  instrumental  in  obtaining 
more  than  600  indictments  for  food  stamp 
violations  during  fiscal  year  1981.  If  the  pro- 
posed cut  is  approved,  that  office  will  be 
forced  to  dismiss  some  of  the  investigators 
whose  work  has  led  to  these  indictments. 

Approval  of  the  proposed  cuts  would  also 
necessitate  a  severe  curtailment  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  HHS  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, which  has  responsibility  for  combating 
abuse  and  fraud  in  the  Medicaid  program. 

Moreover,  there  would  be  little  hope  that 
the  gap  left  in  the  ranks  of  these  Inspectors 
General  could  be  filled  through  greater  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, since  OMB  has  proposed  a  reduction 
of  nearly  $48  million  In  the  funds  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  FBI. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  you  to  take  Immedi- 
ate action  to  rescind  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions In  the  budgets  of  the  statutory  Offices 
of  Inspector  General  and  to  request  In- 
creased resources  for  those  Inspectors  Gen- 
eral who  desperately  need  them. 
Sincerely, 

L.  H.  Fountain, 

Chairman.m 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BuRGENER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  serving  as  a 
delegate  to  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daub)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  for  60 
minutes,  Thursday,  October  15. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PuQUA)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FotTNTAiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daub)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bliley. 


Mr.  Lungren. 

Mrs.  Snowe  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PuQUA)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  RoYBAi.. 
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SENATE  BILL.  JOINT  AND 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

A  bill  and  joint  and  concurrent  reso- 
lutions of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1672.  An  act  to  expand  the  membership 
of  the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  from  60  to  65  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  a 
multinational  force  and  observers  to  Imple- 
ment the  treaty  of  peace  between  Egypt  and 
Israel:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

S.  Con.  Res.  4.  Concurrent  Resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  Implementing  the  objectives  of  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons 
(1981);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS 
SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1181.  An  act  to  Increase  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1 191.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  additional 
years  the  provisions  of  the  Fishermen's  Pro- 
tective Act  of  1967  relating  to  the  reim- 
bursement of  U.S.  commercial  fishermen  for 
certain  losses  incurred  incident  to  the  sei- 
zure of  their  vessels  by  foreign  nations;  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1712.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  June  1.  1982. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

hTr.  3136.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  the 


activities  of  the  Overseas  Private   Invest- 
ment Corporation. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  48  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday.  October  14,  1981, 
at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2324.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting his  review  of  the  deferrals  and  revised 
deferrals  of  budget  authority  contained  In 
the  message  from  the  President  dated  Sep- 
tember 10,  1981  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-90).  pursu- 
ant to  section  1014  (b)  and  (c)  of  Public  Law 
93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-98);  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2325.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative 
report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  October  1.  1981,  pursuant  to 
section  1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  <H. 
Doc.  No.  97-99);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2326.  A  letter  from  the  Certifying  Officer, 
Pacific  Northwest  River  Basins  Commission, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  violation  of  the 
Anti-Deficiency  Act,  pursuant  to  section 
3679(i)(2)  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

2327.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  that  the  Navy  intends 
to  waive  the  requirement  for  the  examina- 
tion of  records  by  the  Comptroller  General 
from  a  contract  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2313(c);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2328.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Facilities,  En- 
vironment, and  Economic  Adjustment), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  location,  nature, 
and  estimated  cost  of  a  construction  project 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Air  Force 
Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2329.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions for  the  safeguarding  of  national  secu- 
rity Information,  pursuant  to  section 
431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

2330.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  proposed  regulation 
establishing  the  1982-83  expected  family 
contributions  for  the  Pell  grant,  national 
direct  student  loan,  college  work-study,  and 
supplemental  educational  opportunity  grant 
programs,  pursuant  to  section  482(a)(2)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2331.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson.  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  calendar  1980.  pursuant  to  section 


313  of  Public  Law  89-750;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

2332.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Government  Affairs.  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  the  month  of  July  1981  on 
the  average  number  of  passengers  per  day 
on  board  each  train  operated,  and  the 
ontime  performance  at  the  final  destination 
of  each  train  operated,  by  route  and  by  rail- 
road, pursuant  to  section  308(a)(2)  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2333.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  Inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  Into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2334.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  fourth  quarterly 
report  on  biomass  energy  and  alcohol  fuels, 
pursuant  to  section  218(a)  of  Public  Law  96- 
294;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture, Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Science 
and  Technology. 

2335.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  scientific  performance  ac- 
countability systems  for  research  grants 
made  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(PAD-81-29.  September  30,  1981):  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations. 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Science  and 
Technology. 

2336.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  taxation  of  the  life  insur- 
ance Industry  (PAD-81-1.  September  17. 
1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Ways  and  Means. 

2337.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
Public  Law  94-241.  which  approved  the  Cov- 
enant to  Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  In  Political  Union 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
change  the  effective  date  of  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  U.S.  social  security  system  to  the 
Commonwealth;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

2338.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Panama  Canal  under  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  of  1977,  to  amend  certain  laws  appli- 
cable to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Conmilttees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILL£  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

ISubmitted  Fnday,  Oct  9,  198n 
Mr.  HOWARD:  Conmilttee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  4503.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-270).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  4731.  A  biU  to  amend  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  allow  the  Secretary 
of  the  respective  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  to  lease  housing 
facilities  for  assignment  to  milltry  personnel 
on  sea  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H.R.  4732.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  set  Federal  standards 
for  permissible  employee  preinventlon.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ratchtors.  and  Mr.  RnDD): 

H.R.  4733.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  terminate  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  thereunder  to  inmates  of 
penal  institutions:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

208.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  refugees:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

209.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  the 
cost  of  dredging  port  facilities  and  harbors; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1595:  Mr.  Bingham. 

H.R.  2439:  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  2640:  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  3465:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  4457:  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Yates.  B4r. 
Downey.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel 
Jr..  Mr.  Seiberling.  and  Mr.  Emery. 

H.R.  4567:  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  4673:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Hageoorn. 
Mr.  BuRGENEH.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Benja- 
min. Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Longren.  Mr.  Benedict, 
Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
McDonald,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Molinari.  and 
Mr.  Cheney. 

H.J.  Res.  72:  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Butler.  Mr. 
Breaux.  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr. 
FiNDLEY.  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Natcher. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Mdrtha, 
Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr. 
FueuA.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr. 
Broomtield.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr. 
Whitten.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Ldndine,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Roemer. 
Mr.    Lujan.    Mr.    Ford   of    Michigan.    Mr. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Unde*  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  iesk  and  referred  as  follows: 

234.  B: 

Stanley, 
employei 
cation 

235 
of  the 
Montrea 
Act:   to 
Labor. 

236 
Philadel^h 
lion  of 
tee  on 

237 
of  the 
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ty: 

Office 
Means. 


the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Angie 
Malvern,   Ark.,   relative   to   public 
unions:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
Labor. 
petition  of  the  123d  convention 
International  Typographical  Union. 
Canada,   relative   to   the    Hobbs 
:he  Committee  on  Education  and 

Also,  petition  of  P.  S.  Schoenberg. 

ia.  Pa.,  et  al..  relative  to  regula 

citizens'  band  radio:  to  the  Commit- 

and  Commerce. 

.  petition  of  the  123d  convention 

International  Typographical  Union. 

Canada,  relative  to  social  securi- 

to    the    Committees    on    Post 

Civil    Service   and   Ways    and 


El  lergy  ; 
Also 


joini ly. 
ind 
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,   Mr.   Andrews.   Mr.   Akaka.   Mr. 
T.  Hendon.  and  Mr.  Neal. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3603 
By  Mr.  PINDLEY: 
—Strike  section  101  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Effective  October  1.  1981.  sec- 
tion 201(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  For  the  period  beginning  October 
1.  1981.  and  ending  December  1982,  the 
price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at  the  level 
of  $13.10  per  hundredweight  for  milk  con- 
taining 3.67  per  centum  butterfat. 

"(2)  Beginning  January  1.  1983.  the  price 
of  milk  shall  be  supported  at  such  level  not 
in  excess  of  90  per  centum  nor  less  than  70 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  in  order 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  milk  to  meet  current  needs,  re- 
flect changes  in  the  cost  of  production,  and 
assure  a  level  of  farm  income  adequate  to 
maintain  productive  capacity  sufficient  to 
meet  anticipated  future  needs,  reestablished 
annually  as  of  January  1  of  each  year:  Pro- 


vided, That,  if  the  Secretary  estimates,  as  of 
January  1  of  1983.  1984,  or  1985.  that  net 
Government  purchases  of  dairy  prcxlucts. 
for  any  such  calendar  year,  will  equal  or 
exceed  four  billion  pounds  milk  equivalent, 
the  support  price  for  such  calendar  year 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  that  which  was  in 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  previous  calendar 
year:  Provided  further.  That  if  such  price 
for  any  calendar  year  has  not  been  in- 
creased as  of  January  1  in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  proviso,  the  Secretary  shall 
reestimate.  as  of  June  30  of  that  year,  net 
Government  purchases  of  dairy  products 
during  that  calendar  year  and.  if  such  rees- 
timate is  less  than  four  billion  pounds  milk 
equivalent,  he  shall  adjust,  effective  July  1 
of  that  year,  the  support  price  to  not  less 
than  70  per  centum  of  parity  price  therefor, 
but  in  no  event  shall  the  adjusted  support 
price  be  less  than  the  support  price  current- 
ly in  effect. 

"(3)  Such  price  support  shall  be  provided 
through  purchases  of  milk  and  the  products 
of  milk.". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  201  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is  re- 
pealed. 


October  13,  1981 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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CONYERS  INTRODUCES  LEGIS- 
LATION FOR  PUBLIC  OIL  AND 
GAS  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORA- 
TION 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1981 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
things  today  are  as  important  as  solv- 
ing America's  energy  problems.  The 
cost  of  energy,  particularly  foreign  oil, 
is  a  major  factor  behind  runaway  in- 
flation and  unemployment.  In  1981, 
the  United  States  will  spend  in  excess 
of  $80  billion  on  oil  imports;  nearly  36 
percent  of  all  the  oil  we  consume 
comes  from  abroad.  In  1979  and  1980, 
energy  price  increases  accounted  for 
roughly  38  percent  of  the  inflation  in- 
crease in  the  United  States. 
CONYERS  Introduces  Legislation  por 
Public  Oil  and  Gas  Development  Corpo- 
ration 

Creating  a  national  energy  program  that 
is  responsive  to  consumers  and  that  is  under 
public  control  is  the  key  to  solving  the  eco- 
nomic problems  we  face.  Unfortunately, 
very  little  has  been  done  so  far  to  deal  with 
the  major  obstacles:  the  need  to  lessen  the 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  to  curb  the 
inordinate  control  that  the  big  oil  compa- 
nies exercise  over  the  entire  energy  field: 
the  need  to  control  and  roll  back  the  prices 
consumers  pay  for  energy;  and  the  need  to 
create  new  energy  sources. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Federal  Oil 
and  Gas  Development  Act  of  1981  (H.R. 
4712)  the  purpose  of  which  is: 

To  protect  the  rights  of  the  American 
people  to  the  oil  and  gas  resources  that 
exist  on  Federal  public  lands; 

To  accelerate  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  the  enormous  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources that  exist  on  Federal  lands; 

To  assure  that  the  public  receives  a  fair 
return  on  the  value  of  Federal  oil  and  gas 
production:  and 

To  provide  full  information  to  the  public 
on  oil  and  gas  resources  that  exist  on  Feder- 
al lands. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced,  along 
with  an  earlier  bill  to  create  a  Federal  oil 
import  agency  (H.R.  1851).  goes  a  long  way 
toward  curbing  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
bringing  down  the  price  of  oil  and  gas.  and 
lessening  the  control  of  the  oil  companies. 

The  existing  system  whereby  private  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  obtain  oil  and  gas 
leases  on  Federal  lands  has  proven  itself  to 
be  contrary  to  national  interest  and  subject 
to  widespread  abuse.  The  legislation  that  I 
am  introducing  represents  a  clean  break 
with  the  past.  It  provides  for  a  completely 
new  approach  by  creating  a  Federal  corpo- 
ration along  the  lines  of  TVA  to  handle  all 
new  oil  and  gas  production  on  Federal 
lands.  This  alternative  approach  has  operat- 
ed successfully  abroad  and.  for  the  past  40 
years,  in  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  through  the 
Long  Beach  oil  properties  department. 


Under  the  leasing  system,  basic  geophysi- 
cal data  required  to  make  reliable  estimates 
of  reserves  is  treated  as  proprieUry  infor- 
mation by  the  lessees.  The  Department  of 
Energy  and  Interior  obtain  only  the  infor- 
mation that  the  lessees  voluntarily  furnish. 

The  Government  also  relies  on  generally 
unaudited  information  from  the  firms  that 
are  producing  oil  and  gas  on  Federal  lands 
and  therefore  lacks  fully  reliable  informa- 
tion on  the  amounts  of  such  production. 
There  is  evidence  presented  in  a  recent 
GAO  report  that  the  Government  fails  to 
collect  millions  of  dollars  of  royalties  that 
are  due  to  it. 

The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  provides 
for  the  awarding  of  leases  to  private  persons 
for  the  exploration,  development,  and  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas  on  Federal  lands. 
Leases  for  land  with  known  oil  or  gas  depos- 
its are  awarded  on  a  competitive  basts.  How- 
ever, many  leases  are  assigned  through  a 
noncompetitive  lottery  system.  Widespread 
fraud  and  abuse  have  been  uncovered  in 
regard  to  the  awarding  of  noncompetitive 
leases  through  lotteries.  Last  February  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  suspended  the  lot- 
teries and  urged  Congress  to  reform  the 
system.  At  that  time  Frank  Gregg.  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  stated 

that— 

"The  evidence  suggests  that  the  noncom- 
petitive leasing  system  has  been  subjected 
to  such  thorough  manipulation  that  the 
possibility  of  lawful  bona  fide  participants 
successfully  obtaining  a  lease  has  in  many 
cases  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  level." 

The  Secretary  indicated  that  as  much  as 
80  percent  of  the  applications  may  have  in- 
volved fraudulent  practices  because  of  the 
ability  of  third  parties  to  buy  up  individual 
leases  for  purely  speculative  gain.  "What 
you  want  it  to  do."  Guy  Martin,  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  commented. 
"is  to  create  greater  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment, not  just  a  market  for  speculation." 

New  legislation  in  dealing  with  the  extrac- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  on  Federal  lands  is 
needed  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  oil  and  gas  production  in  the  United 
States  can  be  substantially  increased  and  oil 
imports  correspondingly  reduced  by  a  vig- 
orous program  of  exploration,  development, 
and  production  on  Federal  lands,  onshore 
and  offshore. 

The  present  leasing  system  leaves  the  ini- 
tiative for  bringing  in  production  of  more 
oil  and  gas  almost  completely  in  the  hands 
of  the  lessees,  subject  only  to  due  diligence 
clauses  in  the  leases  which  are  generaUy 
only  weakly  enforced. 

Under  the  leasing  system,  a  national 
policy  to  insure  oil  and  gas  production  on 
Federal  lands  can  only  be  effectuated  by  in- 
creasing the  economic  incentives  to  the  oil 
and  gas  producers,  that  is.  by  raising  prices. 
Even  then,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
volume  of  oil  imports  will  be  reduced  be- 
cause the  level  of  oil  imports  relative  to  do- 
mestic production  rests  on  the  relative  prof- 
itabilities of  foreign  and  domestic  oil  rather 
than  on  price  alone. 

Second,  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Develop- 
ment Corporation  would  exercise  full  initia- 
tive in  deciding  upon  the  times,  geographi- 
cal locations,  and  rates  of  drilling  according 
to  a  rational  plan  of  resource  development. 


This  would  enable  the  establishment  of  a  se- 
quence of  priorities  for  the  exploration,  de- 
velopment, and  extraction  of  oil  and  gas  on 
Federal  lands,  taking  into  account  geologi- 
cal promise,  regional  needs,  and  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Under  the  present  leasing 
system,  the  sole  determinant  of  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development  priorities  is 
the  outlook  for  maximum  profit-making. 

Third,  the  existing  system  of  the  leasing 
of  oil  and  gas  mineral  rights  on  Federal 
lands  yields  a  poor  financial  return  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  reasons  for  the  poor  rate  of  return 
are  several. 

One  is  that  oil  and  gas  mineral  rights  are 
leased  without  adequate  knowledge  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  prospects  for 
discovering  oil  and  gas.  the  amounts  of  oil 
and  gas  likely  to  be  discovered,  and  the 
likely  costs  of  extraction,  which  results  in 
leases  that  are  undervalued  at  the  time  of 
leasing. 

Another  is  that  the  royalty  system  under 
mineral  rights  leasing  allows  80  percent  or 
more  of  the  sales  prices  of  the  oil  and  gas. 
less  costs  of  exploration  and  development, 
to  be  retained  by  the  lessee.  Under  the  Fed- 
eral Oil  and  Gas  Development  Corporation, 
the  private  contractors  would  receive  a 
much  smaller  percentage  of  the  net  profits. 
In  the  case  of  the  Long  Beach  Oil  Proper- 
ties in  California,  an  existing  public  corpo- 
ration of  similar  purpose,  the  private  con- 
tractors receive  4  percent  of  net  profits. 

Finally,  oil  and  gas  production  from  each 
field  controlled  by  the  Corporation  can  be 
set  at  the  maximum  efficient  recovery  rate 
instead  of  the  lesser  rates  as  often  the  case 
at  present  because  of  the  lessee's  interest 
elsewhere.  As  for  example  the  holding  back 
of  domestic  production  in  favor  of  more 
profitable  oil  imports. 

Fourth,  considerable  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion is  locked  in.  or  at  least  indefinitely  de- 
layed, because  of  an  inadequate  mechanism 
to  enforce  due  diligence  clauses  with  respect 
to  timely  exploration  and  development. 
Under  the  proposed  act.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  and 
the  President  of  the  Corporation  would  be 
required  to  review  annually  the  perform- 
ance of  all  existing  lessees  on  Federal  lands. 
Those  lessees  not  exercising  due  diligence 
would  be  subject  to  the  cancellation  of  their 
leases  under  the  existing  terms  of  the 
leases.  The  mineral  rights  for  oil  and  gas 
would  then  be  automatically  transferred  to 
the  Corporation. 

The  bill  provides  a  new  framework  for  oil 
and  gas  development  on  Federal  lands: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  contin- 
ue to  oversee  the  management  of  all  Federal 
lands  with  respect  to  environmental  protec- 
tion and  make  the  determination  on  which 
lands  exploration  and  development  wUl  be 
opened. 

For  all  unleased  lands  that  are  available 
for  development,  the  new  Independent  Fed- 
eral Oil  and  Gas  Development  Corporation 
will  assume  control.  In  place  of  leases  it  will 
solicit  contracts  on  a  competitive  basis  that 
will  specify  the  proposed  percentage  of  prof- 
its that  shall  be  paid  to  the  contractor,  the 
amount  of  any  initial  bonus,  and  the  fees 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions 


which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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contractor  incurs  for  the  cost  of  ex- 

and  development. 

Corporation  shall  be  responsible  for 

of  any  oil  and  gas  developed  on 

lands  to  qualified  buyers  so  as  to 

supplies  are  allocated  equitably 

corApetition   among   refiners   is   max!- 


rights  to  leases  that  expire  or  are 

for  reason  of  failure  to  exercise 

dili^nce  shall  be  transferred  from  Inte- 

Corporation. 

Ctrporallon  consists  of  a  five-member 

appointed    by    the    President    with 

(Consent  whose  members  can  serve  a 

of  two  17-year  terms, 
(torportlon    will   be   operated   as   a 
pr  vate  firm  using  established  business 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  xtE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SAMUEL 
PLOTKIN 


:  "uesday,  October  13,  1981 
I  ;CHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
hpnor  for  me  to  have  the  oppor- 
pay  special  tribute  to  an  indi- 
'  vho  has  devoted  himself  to  the 

of  his  community. 

rlovember  7,  1981,  Samuel  Plot- 

qeing  honored  by  the  Brookdale 

Medical  Center.  For  25  years, 

ijmber  of  Brookdale's  Associate 

af  Directors,  and  for  the  last 

as  its  chairman,  he  has  worked 

for  the  causes  he  believes  in. 

has  continuously  shown  his 

and    devotion    to    worthy 

especially  those  involving  vic- 

disease.  accident,  or  the  cruel 

y  of  birth  injury  or  defect.  He 

receiving  the  public  accolades 

rightly  deserves. 

munity  and  civic  activities,  as 
and  in  Government, 
has  ascended  to  a  position  of 
ip  in  every  institution  and  or- 
to  which  he  has  applied  his 
his  talents,  and  his  steadfast- 
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purpose, 
variety    of    other    endeavors, 
Plotkin  has  helped  our  com- 
to  be  a  better  place.  He  has 
substatntial  contribution  to  the 
and  development  of  handi- 
retarded,  and  disturbed  chil- 
board  chairman  and  current 
of  the  Brooklyn  School  for 
Children.  In  addition  he  is  the 
and   secretary   of   the   New 
City     Industrial    Development 
consultant  to  the  Job  Devel- 
Authority  of  New  York  State; 
pj-esident    of    the   Congregation 
Iiirael  of  Midwood;  and  treasurer 
Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Pre- 
of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
Plotkin  is  a  man  of  the  high- 
it  is  with  warm  affection 
appreciation    that    we    in 
n  are  proud  to  call  him  one  of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SOCIAL  SECURITY:  TOWARD  A 
BIPARTISAN  SOLUTION 


October  13,  1981 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1981 

•  Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  solving 
the  financial  crisis  currently  facing 
the  social  security  system  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  challenge  confronting  the 
Congress.  Social  security  taxes  are  al- 
ready too  high,  yet  revenues  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  current  benefit  obli- 
gations. Every  minute  of  every  day, 
the  social  security  system  trust  funds 
are  losing  $12,300.  Clearly,  something 
must  be  done. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  this  Congress 
to  the  retired  men  and  women  who 
depend  on  social  security  for  survival, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  are  now  sup- 
porting the  system  through  their  pay- 
roll taxes,  to  find  and  enact  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  the  social  security  sys- 
tem's funding  crisis. 

All  alternatives  should  be  examined 
fully.  However,  Congress  should  not 
enact  any  legislation  that  creates  an 
additional  hardship  for  those  senior 
citizens  who  depend  on  social  security 
as  their  primary  means  of  support. 
Furthermore,  the  Congress  should  not 
enact  legislation  that  will  jeopardize 
those  who  have  already  based  their 
plans  for  the  near  future  on  the  bene- 
fits available  under  the  current  retire- 
ment system. 

I  am  convinced  that  working  togeth- 
er we  can  find  a  bipartisan  solution  to 
the  social  security  funding  crisis.  To- 
gether, we  can  make  social  security 
better  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly, 
the  disabled  and  the  truly  needy— 
those  whom  social  security  was  origi- 
nally designed  to  serve.  At  the  same 
time,  we  can  restore  to  social  security 
a  measure  of  fiscal  certainty  which 
older  Americans  deserve  and  have  a 
right  to  expect. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  the  results  of  my  social  security 
constituent  questionnaire  with  my  col- 
leagues in  hope  that  the  results  will 
serve  as  a  small,  yet  useful,  contribu- 
tion to  our  search  for  a  truly  biparti- 
san solution  to  the  social  security 
crisis. 

PereeM 


Ves     No 


1  Raise  Hie  rttirtment  JK  fram  65  to  68 36  64 

2  Ounge  the  timing  of  m  cori-of-iMni  atjustnicm 61  39 

3  Inaeise  die  sacal  seemly  pgyinll  tat  on  ainait  employtes 

«d  iMsmsKS 29  71 

4  UK  ((Mnl  la>  revenues  lot  soaal  seoinly  benefits 56  44 

5  Disconte  early  letitement  liefore  65  tiy  reducmg  benefits 6?  38 

6  fleduce  me  numbef  of  people  ehgiUe  for  disibKity  benefits 8C  20 

1    Eiimrote  Itie  nonretirement  programs  added  onto  soaal 

security  WW  tl*  wars 90  10 

3    ProMxt  so<illeii  doubfe-dipiwig  by  tinse  rectivng  social 

security  and  a  federal  pension 83  17 

9  RemoM  the  iimrl  on  outside  earnings  wfule  collecting  social 

security 78  22 

10  Indude  Federal  employees  under  ibe  social  secunty  system....  69  31 


LEV  ELBERT:  RELIGIOUS  FREE- 
DOM AND  THE  RIGHT  TO  EMI- 
GRATE 


HON.  MIKE  LOWRY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday.  October  13.  1981 

•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  participant  in  the  Con- 
gressional Call  to  Conscience  Vigil,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  the  plight  of  Lev  Elbert  and 
his  family,  who  have  been  refused  per- 
mission to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lev  Elbert  is  a  devout  Jew  whose 
deep  religious  convictions  were  doubt- 
less learned  from  his  father,  a  Soviet 
Army  hero  who  was  decorated  seven 
times.  Lev  Elbert  refuses  to  work  on 
the  Sabbath  and  on  "subbotnik"  days, 
when  labor  is  volunteered  to  the  state. 
His  application  for  permission  to  emi- 
grate was  originally  turned  down  on 
the  grounds  that  his  military  service 
gave  him  access  to  state  secrets— al- 
though he  had  served  with  a  construc- 
tion battalion  that  built  a  swimming 
pool.  Since  the  first  refusal,  in  Octo- 
ber 1977,  the  reason  has  been  changed 
to  "insufficient  kinship." 

Lev  and  his  wife  Inna  are  prominent 
members  of  Kiev's  Jewish  community. 
Their  religious  activities  have  resulted 
in  harassment  by  the  authorities,  and 
vicious  newspaper  articles  have  been 
published  about  them.  Aside  from  my 
letters,  they  have  received  no  mail 
since  January.  Their  home  has  been 
searched,  and  books  confiscated.  Lev 
continues  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  his 
job  as  an  engineer.  His  father  is  in 
poor  health  and  has  a  weak  heart.  His 
brother  Michael  has  been  attacked 
and  severely  beaten. 

Lev  and  his  family  have  only  one 
reason  for  hope,  and  that  is  the  con- 
cern for  their  well-being  that  has  been 
expressed  by  many  Americans.  I  have 
heard  from  several  people  who  visited 
the  Egberts,  and  were  unceremonious- 
ly taken  in  for  questioning  as  a  result. 
One  of  these  visitors  commented  that 
the  Soviet  authorities  repeatedly 
asked  him  why  an  American  Congress- 
man was  interested  in  the  Elberts. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  would  answer  that  question  in 
the  same  manner:  as  long  as  freedom 
of  worship  and  the  freedom  to  emi- 
grate are  denied  anywhere  in  the 
world,  then  all  Americans  will  join  in 
the  struggle  to  guarantee  these  basic 
human  rights.  I  am  very  proud  that 
Lev  Elbert  calls  me  his  friend.  I  pledge 
to  speak  out  on  his  behalf  as  long  as 
necessary.* 


October  IS,  1981 

G.  C.  MURPHY  CO.  OBSERVES 
75TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1981 
%  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  Oc- 
tober 22,  the  residents  of  McKeesport, 
Pa.,  will  join  with  area  businessmen 
and  officials  of  the  Mon-Yough  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  commemorate  the 
founding  of  a  small  store  that  grew  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  retail  chains  in 
the  Nation. 

It  was  in  1906  when  a  Mr.  George  C. 
Murphy  opened  a  "Five  and  Ten 
Cent"  shop.  Today  there  are  448  G.  C. 
Murphy  stores  across  the  country. 
The  home  office,  however,  with  its  950 
employees  remains  in  McKeesport  and 
the  company  is  a  key  component  in 
the  economic  backbone  of  the  area. 

G.  C.  Murphy's  is  a  store  chock-full 
of  nostalgia  for  many  residents  of 
McKeesport.  It  was  in  Murphy's 
where  thousands  of  starry-eyed  young- 
sters were  taken  to  wander  up  and 
down  the  aisles  of  the  toy  department, 
testing  the  windup  wonders  of  the 
time  and  giving  parents  some  clue  as 
to  what  would  delight  them  at  Christ- 
mas. Murphy's  was  where  mothers 
purchased  thread,  needles,  and  materi- 
al to  make  clothes  for  toddlers.  It  was 
where  fathers  bought  lunch  buckets 
for  work.  It  was  Murphy's  that  sig- 
naled the  end  of  summer  vacation  by 
advertising  back-to-school  sales  of 
notebooks,  paper,  and  pencils. 

Mr.  Murphy  built  his  little  store  into 
a  small  chain  of  10  stores  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania  before  they 
were  purchased  in  1911  by  John  S. 
Mack  and  Walter  C.  Shaw,  cofounders 
of  what  now  is  the  G.  C.  Murphy  Co. 

Under  the  leadership  of  these  two 
men,  the  company  prospered.  Sales  of 
the  company  increased  from  $251,000 
in  1911  to  more  than  $800  million  in 
1980. 

Operations  expanded  with  the  years. 
In  the  1950's  the  firm  began  to  spread 
across  country;  in  the  1960's  as  shop- 
ping centers  became  popular.  Mur- 
phy's located  in  their  midst.  In  1970, 
the  company  launched  a  new  era  in  its 
retailing  history  by  opening  the  first 
"Murphy  Mart"  discount  store  in 
nearby  Bethel  Park,  Pa. 

These  "Marts"  are  a  far  cry  from 
the  early  company  stores.  They  range 
in  size  from  32,000  to  72,000  square 
feet  of  selling  space.  They  are  single- 
floor  operations  in  high-traffic  surbur- 
ban  sites  with  large  parking  lots.  Many 
are  equipped  with  modern  quality  res- 
taurants and  snack  bars.  To  give  the 
customer  total  shopping  services,  the 
Marts  usually  are  complemented  by 
supermarkets  and  banks. 

Today,  the  G.  C.  Murphy  Co.  is  led 
by  two  men  who  have  continued  the 
firm's  tradition  and  reputation.  C.  H. 
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Lytle  is  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  and  T.  F.  Hudak  is  chairman  of 
the  board  and  senior  vice  president. 

They  represent  a  company  that  is 
far  more  than  an  economic  unit  or  a 
major  employer  in  the  McKeesport 
area.  The  G.  C.  Murphy  Co.  is  a  good 
neighbor  to  every  community  in  which 
it  is  located. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  extend  to  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  G.  C. 
Murphy  Co.  in  McKeesport  and 
throughout  the  country  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  firm's  75th  anniversary, 
the  congratulations  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  our  best  wishes  for  success  in  the 
years  to  come.» 
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DR.  MALCOLM  C.  TODD 


HON.  DAN  LUNGREN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, in  my  hometown  of  Long 
Beach,  a  lifelong  friend  of  mine,  Dr. 
Malcolm  C.  Todd,  will  be  honored  for 
his  work  as  the  founding  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Long  Beach  Commu- 
nity Development  Services  Corp.  This 
organization  was  developed  to  coordi- 
nate programs  for  assisting  and  train- 
ing the  poor  and  to  facilitate  the  effi- 
cient expenditure  of  different  local 
and  Federal  social  programs. 

Dr.  Todd  was  the  129th  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Association, 
serving  from  1974  to  1975.  He  has  been 
active  as  a  delegate  and  president  of 
the  California  Medical  Association. 
From  1970  to  1972,  Dr.  Todd  was  U.S. 
Delegate  to  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation. He  has  been  a  member  of  vari- 
ous health  advisory  committees. 

All  of  these  are  important,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant fact  is  that  Dr.  Todd  continued  in 
the  private  practice  of  Long  Beach  as 
a  general  surgeon.  While  we  many 
times  hear  from  so-called  experts  in 
the  medical  field  who  have  never 
treated  a  patient  or  who  last  saw  a  pa- 
tient in  a  professional  context  when  in 
their  last  year  of  residency,  Dr.  Todd 
has  successfully  melded  positions  of 
medical  and  political  leadership  with  a 
successful  medical  practice. 

I  can  personally  state  that  Dr. 
Todd's  commitment  to  his  local  com- 
munity, his  State,  and  his  Nation  has 
come  at  no  small  sacrifice.  His  many 
hours  of  volunteer  work  with  only  the 
hope  that  his  contribution  would 
make  things  better  are  examples  that 
many  communities  would  be  happy  to 
have  emulated.* 


PERU'S  DEMOCRATIC  AND 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month  I  shared  with  my  collegues 
an  August  30.  1981.  New  York  Times 
article  on  Peru,  "A  Third  World  Cin- 
derella." 

A  column  by  Flora  Lewis,  "Good 
News  From  Peru,"  in  the  October  12, 
1981.  Times  contains  additional  infor- 
mation about  the  country's  democratic 
and  economic  recovery: 

Good  News  Prom  Peru 
<By  Plora  Lewis) 

Lima,  Peru,  Oct.  U— In  depressing  days, 
Peru  is  a  place  of  encouraging  news  and  en- 
thusiasm. President  Fernando  Belftunde 
Terry,  fairly  elected  with  a  whopping  vote 
after  12  years  of  military  dictatorship,  puts 
his  goal  tersely. 

"My  biggest  hope  is  to  consolidate  democ- 
racy." he  said  in  an  interview.  He  is  going 
about  it  with  a  combination  of  economic 
conservatism,  social  populism  and  develop- 
mental vision  that  could  provide  a  remarka- 
ble example  for  Latin  America. 

There  are  some  key  factors  favoring  and 
endangering  the  attempt.  The  main  advan- 
tage is  that  everybody  knows  how  thorough- 
ly the  years  of  military  rule,  strongly  leftist 
for  the  first  seven  years,  ruined  the  econo- 
my and  damaged  the  country.  It  left  a  terri- 
ble legacy  of  inflation,  debt  and  dismay,  but 
peaceful  transition  was  possible  because 
even  the  military  realized  what  a  mess  they 
made. 

An  unexpected  compensation  was  the  new 
crop  of  highly  competent,  finely  trained  po- 
litico-technicians, many  of  them  once  Dr. 
Bel&unde's  students. 

Their  program  is  tough.  Inflation  was  80 
percent  last  year  when  the  new  regime  took 
over.  60  percent  this  year,  and  next  years 
goal  is  45  percent.  Subsidies  are  being  re- 
moved, and  the  Government  is  getting  out 
of  business.  There  were  17  public  enter- 
prises when  the  military  took  over  in  1968. 
They  mushroomed  to  178  by  1978. 

The  new  plan  is  to  limit  the  sUte  mainly 
to  infrastructure— transport,  health,  educa- 
tion—and seek  productive  investments  from 
the  private  sector.  It  sounds  very  Reagan- 
ish,  but  Perus  economic  team  refuses  to  put 
a  label  on  it. 

Their  rhetoric  is  full  of  social  concern  and 
political  liberalism.  There  has  been  a  wave 
of  terrorist  bombings,  against  property  not 
people.  They  refuse  to  be  panicked  into  re- 
pression. "We  must  build  in  torment."  Dr. 
Beiaunde  said. 

All  this  makes  for  a  marvelously  refresh- 
ing breeze  in  the  gun-meUl  atmosphere  of 
much  of  Latin  America. 

"He  gives  us  an  umbrella  and  keeps  us  to- 
gether," the  infectiously  dynamic  Minister 
of  Labor,  Alfonso  Grados,  said  of  the  vision- 
ary President.  Mr.  Grados  is  part  of  a  three- 
man  top  economic  group.  He  points  proudly 
to  the  fact  that  labor  is  now  considered  as 
important  an  element  in  planning  as  finance 
or  petroleum  and  mines.  His  thesis  is  "tri- 
partite consultation  "—labor,  business  and 
government  trying  to  work  out  austerity 
measures  in  concert.  One  result— the  last 
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riches,   but   the   population   is 

_t  at  a  dangerous  3  percent. 

,han  a  quarter  of  the  people  are  liter- 

I  story  is  autocratic.  But  there  is  a 

)f   fresh   effort,   of   potential    to   be 

which  gives  something  of  an  Ameri- 

fr^ntier-style   credibility   to   this   new 

initiative. 

a    military    flirt    with    the   Soviet 

which  provided  $1  billion  in  arms,  re- 

„  with  the  U.S.  are  good.  There  are 

s  ladows.  mainly  the  disastrous  drop  in 

)rices  because  the  U.S.  is  unloading 

kpile  for  domestic  reasons,  and  the 

replacement  of  Edwin  Corr.  the  ad- 

S.  Ambassador. 

d    of    complaining.    Dr.    Belftunde 

■  ?ower  is  very  relative  in  such  a  coun- 

his.  We  feel  a  great  impetus.  There  is 

of  will,  but  limited  resources."  It  is  a 

that  rulers  of  much  bigger,  as  well 

■.  countries  could  ponder  to  their 


s\  rerved 
aid 


isn't  a  neat  case  history  of  a  country 
far  left  turning  back  to  democ- 
moderation.  The  military  coup  in 
't  a  revolutionary  mass  movement, 
althoukh  an  impatience  with  the  slogging, 
democ  atic  way  of  development  remains. 
Outra(  eous  poverty  is  real. 

the  reversal  does  provoke  the  ques- 

how  to  judge  the  political  point  of 

rettim.  What  permits  a  country  to  pull 

Irom   dictatorship,   of   left   or   right. 

throwing  it  into  another  dictator- 


leaders  don't  pretend  to  have  a 

Lnswer.  though  they  suggest  that  iso- 

can  push  an  authentic  social  move- 

4ver  the  brink.  They  are  for  talking  to 

.  and  taking  a  long  view. 

Lhey  would  subscribe  to  the  warning 

Guerrero,  a  Spaniard  who  runs  a 

hotel  in  Cuzco  and  believes  ar- 

in  Peru's  future. 

transition    to    democracy    means 

at   it."   he  said.    'When  someone 

in  the  sea  and  drowns,  you  can't 

the  sea.  You  must  leam  to  swim." 

lemocracy  in  its  most  ordinary  sense 

not  a  menace.9 


3ALUTE  TO  MR.  JOSIAH  H. 
WELCH 


H(  N.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 


IN 


or  MASSACHUSETTS 
rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  October  13,  1981 
•  MrJ  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  t  me,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  my  pride  in  the  out- 
stand  ng  achievements  of  Mr.  Josiah 
H.  Wi  Ich,  a  constituent  of  mine  from 
Newb  iryport,  Mass.  Mr.  Welch  was 
awarded  the  Woodworth  Memorial 
Award  by  the  Independent  Insurance 
Agents    of    America    (IIAA)    at    their 
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85th  annual  convention  held  in  Hawaii 
this  past  September.  The  award  is  the 
highest  honor  IIAA  bestows  and  was 
presented  by  IIAA  President  Robert 
Reynolds.  IIAA,  which  was  founded  in 
1896,  established  the  Woodworth  Me- 
morial Award  in  1925  in  memory  of 
the  late  C.  H.  Woodworth,  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  association. 
Mr.  Speaker.  IIAA  presents  this  acco- 
lade to  an  individual  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  outstanding  service, 
dedication  and  contribution  to  the 
American  Agency  System  and  does  so 
only  when  such  a  candidate  can  be 
found. 

The  myriad  of  services  performed  by 
Mr.  Josiah  H.  Welch,  both  within  the 
Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America  and  in  his  community,  entitle 
him  to  accept  this  award  with  distinc- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Independent  Insurance 
Agents  of  Massachusetts  and  was 
chairman  of  IIAA's  Diamond  Jubilee 
Convention,  the  Agency  Development 
Committee,  the  Agency  Contracts 
Committee,  and  for  6  years  chaired 
the  Small  Agency  Committee.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  chairman  of  these  four 
committees,  he  served  on  the  Stanford 
Research  Implementation  Committee, 
was  a  6-year  member  of  the  Technical 
Conference  Committee,  and  for  3 
years  was  a  member  of  the  IIAA  Exec- 
utive Committee. 

Aside  from  his  position  as  president 
and  treasurer  of  Chase  &  Lunt,  Inc.,  in 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  Mr.  Welch  ac- 
cepted additional  responsibilities  in 
his  community  and  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Newburyport  Rotary  Club  and 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is 
a  trustee  of  the  Newburyport  Public 
Library,  Governor  Drummer  Academy, 
the  Wheelright  Scientific  School,  and 
the  Mosely  Fund  of  Social  Services. 
He  is  also  vice  president  of  the  Anna 
Jacques  Hospital,  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  First  Ocean  National 
Bank,  president  of  the  Newburyport 
Maritime  Society,  a  director  of  the 
local  health  center,  and  has  somehow 
found  time  to  make  105  speaking  ap- 
pearances before  State  associations, 
local  boards,  and  other  agent  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Welch's  prestigious 
record  of  service  has  been  acknowl- 
edged previously,  and  he  is  a  four-time 
recipient  of  the  IIAA  Presidential  Ci- 
tation. His  record  of  long  and  meritori- 
ous devotion  deserves  the  time  we  take 
here  to  add  our  congratulations  and  to 
salute  Josiah  H.  Welch  along  with 
IIAA.* 
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TRIBUTE  PAID  TO  EDITOR 
JAMES  F.  BROWN 


HON.  LYLE  WILUAMS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine  gentleman 
and  a  dear  friend  of  mine.  His  name  is 
James  F.  Brown.  He  is  retiring  after  42 
years  of  service  to  the  Warren  (Ohio) 
Tribune  Chronicle.  Mr.  Brown  has 
been  with  the  Tribune  since  1939.  His 
only  break  in  service  to  the  paper 
came  during  World  War  II  when  he 
left  to  serve  in  the  South  Pacific  with 
the  33rd  Infantry  Division. 

During  his  years  with  the  newpaper, 
Mr.  Brown  rose  from  the  position  of 
correspondent  to  reporter  to  city 
editor  and  to  the  positions  of  editor  in 
chief  and  editorial  page  editor.  During 
his  illustrious  career.  Mr.  Brown  was  a 
constant  inspiration  to  those  who 
worked  with  him  and  to  the  entire 
community.  His  tireless  devotion  to 
duty,  his  ever-present  smile  and  warm 
personality  endeared  him  to  many. 

Mr.  Brown  is  the  type  of  man  that 
made  America  great.  He  was  among 
the  generation  of  hardworking  individ- 
uals whose  industry  and  talent  helped 
America  rise  to  a  position  of  greatness 
earlier  in  this  century.  It  was  men. 
such  as  James  F.  Brown,  who  gave  of 
themselves  to  their  jobs,  their  commu- 
nity, and  to  their  country.  He,  and 
others  like  him,  were  the  caring 
people  whose  unselfishness  and  sense 
of  fair  play  helped  make  America  and 
the  entire  free  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

Since  he  was  named  editorial  page 
editor  in  1979,  Mr.  Brown's  editorials 
have  won  numerous  national,  regional, 
and  State  awards  from  United  Press 
International,  the  Associated  Press  So- 
ciety of  Ohio,  the  Inland  Press  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  American  Legion. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  at  the  news- 
paper, Mr.  Brown  worked  tirelessly  for 
many  civic  organizations.  Among  his 
community  activities  are  service  as 
president  of  the  Warren  Hearing  Re- 
search Foundation  and  membership  in 
the  Warren  Library  Association  and 
Warren  Rotary  Club.  He  was  also  an 
elder  of  the  First  I*resbyterian  Church 
in  Warren  where  he  founded  and,  for 
several  years,  edited  a  newspaper  for 
the  congregation. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Gene 
Ash,  retired  director  of  public  rela- 
tions for  the  Trumbull  County  (Ohio) 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
They  have  two  children  and  three 
grandchildren. 

As  Mr.  Brown  embarks  on  his  retire- 
ment, I  want  to  wish  him  good  luck 
and  Godspeed  on  a  rest  well  deserved. 
He  will  be  missed,  but  not  forgotten.* 


October  13,  1981 

EARTHQUAKE  PREDICTION  AND 
BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1981 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  House  is  debating 
H.R.  3356,  the  earthquake  hazards  re- 
duction and  Federal  fire  prevention 
authorization.  Since  this  bill  is  on  sus- 
pension, the  vote  in  all  likelihood  will 
be  tomorrow.  At  this  time,  I  wish  to 
simply  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  debate  on  this  bill,  and  to  the 
following  newspaper  article,  which  is 
directly  related  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  secret  that  Cali- 
fornia is  earthquake  country.  What  is 
less  well  known  is  that  most  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  live  in  haz- 
ardous earthquake  zones.  The  ability 
to  predict  the  time  and  location  of  an 
earthquake  is  a  scientific  goal  that  has 
enormous  societal  benefits.  If  we  can 
know  in  advance  that  a  disaster  is 
about  to  strike,  we  can  protect  proper- 
ty in  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars, 
prevent  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives, 
and  reduce  disruptions  and  secondary 
disasters,  such  as  fires,  which  have 
generally  caused  the  greatest  damage. 

The  U.S.  Government  sponsors  a 
small,  and  in  my  mind,  inadequate 
earthquake  prediction  program,  locat- 
ed primarily  in  three  Federal  agencies. 
The  legislation  on  the  Suspension  Cal- 
endar today  authorizes  this  small  but 
important  program.  Unfortunately,  at 
the  same  time  we  are  considering  this 
authorization  bill,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration is  targeting  the  earthquake 
prediction  program  for  a  50-percent 
budget  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  insert  a 
recent  Los  Angeles  Times  article  in 
the  Record  which  describes  some  of 
what  our  Federal  earthquake  predic- 
tion program  is  discovering.  I  hope  we 
vote  to  continue  this  important  work. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  8, 1981] 

BtTBBLiNG  Gases  Concern  Earthquake 

Researchers 

(By  George  Alexander) 

Radon,  a  naturally  occurring  gas  whose 
fluctuating  concentrations  in  well  water  and 
the  ground  may  be  a  tip-off  to  impending 
earthquakes,  has  again  begun  to  bubble  co- 
piously in  two  Southern  California  wells 
being  monitored  by  Caltech  scientiste. 

By  itself,  this  development  would  trigger 
the  interest  of  seismologists  and  geophysi- 
cists.  But  in  addition: 

A  UC  Santa  Barbara  geologist  has  been 
measuring  a  vigorous  flow  of  the  same  gas 
in  the  soil  around  Santa  Barbara. 

The  water  table  has  risen  so  high  in  some 
parts  of  San  Bernardino  County  that  at 
least  one  long  dry  well  has  suddenly  become 
artesian  and  the  water  levels  in  other,  still- 
active  wells  have  varied  by  as  much  as  30 
feet  within  the  span  of  a  few  days. 

Springs  that  had  been  inactive  in  the 
Palmdale  and  the  Prazier  Park-Lebec  areas. 
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north  to  northwest  of  Los  Angeles,  have 
become  active  once  again. 

A  steam  vent  has  popped  up  in  the  sea 
cliffs  near  GavioU.  west  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Because  these  phenomena,  taken  either 
singly  or  in  various  combinations,  could  be 
construed  as  precursors  to  an  earthquake  in 
Southern  California,  two  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  scientists— Thomas  H.  Heaton  and 
Carl  E.  Johnson— notified  their  agency's 
headquarters  In  Reston.  Va..  of  these  devel- 
opments in  a  Sept.  30  memorandum. 

Indeed,  in  that  memo  Heaton  noted  that 
"despite  our  present  confusion  about  the 
significance  of  (these)  recently  reported 
geophysical  anomalies,  it  seems  clear  that  if 
a  large  earthquake  were  to  occur  in  the  near 
future,  then  many  would  claim  that  there 
were  abundant  examples  of  precursory  phe- 
nomena." 

Both  scientists,  who  are  assigned  by  the 
USGS  to  Caltech's  Seismological  Laborato- 
ry, insisted  that  they  are  not  making  a  pre- 
diction of  a  temblor  for  Southern  Califor- 
nia. "If  all  these  things  are  connected. " 
Heaton  said  of  the  radon,  the  wells,  the 
springs  and  others.  "We  don't  know  at 
present  how  they're  connected.  And  if  we 
don't  know  how,  we  can't  say  when,  or 
where,  or  what." 

That  uncertainty  was  reflected  by  other 
scientists.  "These  anomalies  do  give  us  some 
concern, "  John  Pilson.  director  of  the  USGS 
office  of  earthquake  studies  in  Reston.  said 
in  a  telephone  interview  Wednesday.  "We 
are  planning  to  have  a  meeting  in  Southern 
California  in  early  November  to  discuss 
them.  But  we  don't  see  anything  right  now 
to  warrant  a  change  In  our  assessment  of 
Southern  California's  seismic  status,"  he 
said. 

At  present,  that  assessment  is  a  Category 
2:  Earthquake  Hazard  Watch.  The  USGS 
issued  this  ""watch"  advisory  last  year  and  it 
basically  cautions  residents  to  be  prepared 
to  cope  with  a  moderate-  to  strong-earth- 
quake in  the  unspecified  near  future.  A  Cat- 
egory 3:  Earthquake  Hazard  Warning  would 
alert  residents  of  an  area  to  expect  a  de- 
structive tremor  within  a  certain  number  of 
hours  or  days  and  would  constitute  a  specif- 
ic earthquake  prediction. 

Other  scientists,  including  several  Caltech 
professors,  agreed  with  Filson,  Heaton  and 
Johnson. 

The  radon  finding  is  particularly  intrigu- 
ing. The  Caltech  team  that  has  been  experi- 
menting with  the  radon  levels  in  about  a 
dozen  test  wells  scattered  around  Southern 
Califorina  now  believes  that  levels  of  the 
gas  increased  greatly  prior  to  several  recent 
earthquakes,  including  the  October  15.  1979. 
Imperial  Valley  temblor:  the  Jan.  1.  1979. 
Malibu  quake  and  the  June  29.  1979,  Big 

Prof.  Mark  H.  Shapiro,  the  Caltech  visit- 
ing associate  in  physics  who  has  directed 
the  investigation,  said  that  radon  concentra- 
tions in  test  wells  at  Lake  Hughes,  near  Lan- 
caster, and  at  Lytle  Creek,  near  Glendora. 
both  rose  dramatically  beginning  in  early 
Augrust. 

The  level  peaked  sharply  at  both  wells  at 
about  the  same  time,  Shapiro  explained, 
then  would  subside  together  and  peak  again 
about  five  days  later.  And  with  every  such 
peak,  the  total  amount  of  radon  bubbling  in 
the  well  water  would  increase. 

Other  wells  have  not  shown  either  such 
peaking  or  an  overall  increase  in  radon.  Sha- 
piro said.  "It's  puzzling,"  he  said,  "and  it's  a 
matter  of  some  concern,  which  we've  ex- 
pressed" to  the  USGS. 

About  a  mile  to  the  west  and  north.  Prof. 
Arthur  Sylvester  of  UC  Santa  Barbara  has 
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been  measuring  the  radon  content  in  gases 
that  are  continuously  percolating  out  of  the 
earth.  Last  February.  Sylvester  noted  a  big 
increase  in  the  counts  of  radon  around 
Santa  Barbara.  "At  first  we  thought  the  In- 
crease might  be  due  to  the  enhanced  sensi- 
tivity of  new  detectors.  But  in  June,  the 
counts  really  jumped.  We  had  been  getting 
daily  counts  of  150  to  200  on  the  average, 
with  a  top  of  500.  but  in  June,  the  counts 
were  up  around  5,000.  That  can't  be  due  just 
to  the  new  detectors  alone. "  he  said. 

Sylvester  noted  that  Russian  and  Chinese 
experiences  with  radon  suggest  that  the  In- 
creased levels  of  the  gas  are  not  found  in 
the  epicentral  area  of  a  subsequent  temblor, 
but  tend  to  crop  up  all  around  the  perime- 
ter of  a  stressed  region.  The  earthquake 
occurs  inside  this  stressed  region. 

Here  in  Southern  California.  Sylvester 
said,  the  radon  anomaly  associated  with  the 
Imperial  Valley  earthquake  of  autumn. 
1979.  was  seen  all  around  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  more  than  200  miles  from  the  quake's 
focus.  "The  same  thing  could  be  working 
here."  the  UC  Santa  Barbara  scientists 
said.* 


AWACS  SALE  OPPOSITION 


HON.  MIKE  LOWRY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  my  op- 
position to  the  proposed  sale  of 
AWACS  aircraft  and  F-15  enhance- 
ments to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  will  be  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  in  Munich. 
West  Germany,  during  the  next  week. 
The  purpose  of  this  trip  is  to  discuss 
crucial  issues  involving  the  nuclear 
arms  race  with  Eluropean  legislators. 
Since  the  trip  was  scheduled,  however, 
the  possibility  has  arisen  that  a  vote 
on  the  President's  AWACS  package 
may  come  up  during  my  absence. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  sale  out  of  con- 
cern for  the  security  of  Israel.  But  I 
am  also  troubled  by  the  possibility 
that  it  could  set  off  a  roimd  of  arms 
buying  among  the  large  Persian  Gulf 
States.  Third.  I  am  convinced  that 
these  weapons  cannot  warn  Saudi 
Arabia  of  the  domestic  unrest  that  is 
the  most  serious  threat  to  its  stability. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  decided 
that  our  national  security  will  best  be 
served  by  a  defeat  of  the  proposed 
sale.  I  would  therefore  vote  in  favor  of 
the  resolution  to  oppose  the  sale.* 
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STAT  E 
DA 1GER 
FROM 


AM  ENDMENT 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF  FLORIDA 

xalrHE  HOUSE  of  representatives 


•  Mr 
SUte 


GIBBONS.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Department  has  just  written  to 
of  Members  about  the  dan- 
irhich  will  be  created  if  the  Con- 
adopts  certain  amendments  to 
Federal     Meat     Inspection     Act 
would,  in  effect,  cut  off  imports. 
Department's    letter   describes 
serious  international  relations  and 
problems  which  the  amendment 
create.  Also,  it  would  undoubt- 
come  back  to  haunt  us  as  other 
retaliated  against  our  exports, 
ifetter  points  out  that  the  amend- 
is  unneeded,  because  present  law 
to    safeguard    American 
against  dangerous  meat  im- 
The  letter  does  not  mention— 
this    is    not    a    matter   directly 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  De- 
that  the  amendment  would 
hikhly  inflationary  since  it  would 
)ut  imports  of  the  type  of  meat 
argely  by  lower  income  families 
elderly. 

portions  of  the  Department's 
relating  to  the  meat  amendment 
follows: 
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DEPARTMENT  WARNS  OF 

TO   U.S.   EXPORTS 

FARM        BILL        MEAT 


Tuesday,  October  13,  1981 


moTi, 


Department  or  State, 
Washington.  D.C..  October  7,  1981. 
Gibbons. 
Subcommittee  on   Trade,    Com- 
miitee  on    Ways  and  Means,   House  of 
resentatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Section  1439  of  the 
Farm  Bill  (S.  884)  includes  a  clause 
would  prohibit  the  importation  into 
Uiiited  States  of  meat  and  meat  prod- 
wpich  have  been  produced  using  sub- 
"which  are  not  currently  approved 
same  use  in  the  U.S."  ESiactment 
;ause  foreign  policy  problems  with 
cjuntries  as  our  allies  Australia  and 
Zi  'aland  who  would  view  this  as  a  non- 
1  rade  barrier.  They  could  well  chal- 
in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
Trade  (GATT)  and  might  take  re- 
action   against    our    trade.    The 
risk,  however,  is  the  potential  threat 
own  exports.   It  could  serve  as  a 
to  those  who  would  use  health  and 
regulations   as  barriers  to   trade, 
the  first  areas  to  be  affected  could 
beef  and  poultry  trade  with  the  EC, 
ve  are  currently  facing  difficulties  in 
as  the  design  of  slaughterhouses, 
of    hormones,    and    appropriate 
of  preventing  Newcastle  disease   in 


IS 


aieas  ; 


use 


generally,    import   standards 
use  of  substances  in  the  importing 
could  mean,  among  other  things, 
ivould  be  impossible  to  introduce  any 
or  substance  at  any  stage  of 
ion  of  a  traded  commodity  unless  all 
majority  of  the  potential  customers 
of  the  new  substance  or  use.  The 
uses  a  variety  of  chemicals  for 
agricultural  purposes  which  are  not  used  by 
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our  customers.  These  include  chemicals 
used  during  grain  processing.  We  can  use 
them  because  they  do  not  leave  detectable 
residues.  Should  our  grain  customers  adopt 
the  same  approach  as  In  this  section,  we 
could  have  a  serious  marketing  problem. 

We  share  the  concern  of  Congress  that 
American  consumers  be  protected  from 
adulterated  food  products.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  current  meat  legislation  is  ade- 
quate. What  is  required  is  promulgated  and 
effective  enforcement  of  appropriate  regula- 
tions, as  permitted  by  current  law.*  •  * 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Fairbanks. 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations.m 


October  13,  1981 


CONSTITUENT  CRITICIZES  THE 
POST  OFFICE 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  received  an  excellent  letter 
from  a  constituent  giving  a  graphic  ex- 
ample of  how  the  Reagan  cuts  in  the 
Post  Office  budget  are  putting  her  out 
of  business.  I  ask  that  it  be  reprinted 
so  that  my  colleagues  will  know  what 
the  administration's  policies  are  doing 
to  small  business  people. 

McGraphics, 
A  Medical  Publishing  House, 
Denver.  Colo..  October  1,  1981. 
Hon.  Pat  Schroeder, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Pat:  I  am  a  young  woman  in  your 
district  with  my  own  small  business.  About 
as  small  as  they  come,  actually,  the  only 
thing  that  is  smaller  than  one  woman  in 
business  for  herself  is  a  kid  with  a  lemonade 
stand! 

Until  recently  it  has  been  very  profitable 
but  the  Post  Office  is  killing  me!  What  I 
produce  are  the  enclosed  catalogues  for  the 
American  and  European  marketplaces. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  am,  as  a  pub- 
lisher, terribly  dependent  on  the  post  office. 
Postage  is  my  biggest  single  expense— dis- 
proportionately large  in  comparison  with 
the  other  expenses  I  incur.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested, I  would  be  happy  to  open  my  books  to 
you. 

Frankly,  I  have  no  other  choice.  If  I  had  a 
supplier  (typesetter,  printer  or  photogra- 
pher) who  did  such  a  uneven  job  and  was  so 
expensive  and  recalcitrant  and  unresponsive 
about  correcting  their  mistakes,  I'd  fire 
their  butts  In  a  minute. 

Now  I  read  in  the  paper  the  post  office  is 
raising  its  rates.  I'm  outraged.  The  service 
deteriorates  daily.  We  pay  more  for  less. 
What  a  small  business  like  me  has  to  do 
when  we're  not  operating  in  budget  is  work 
harder,  cut  frills  and  simply  make  less 
money.  Not  the  post  office,  everybody  there 
is  ben-ied  beyond  belief  (medical  and  dental 
services  I  can't  provide  for  myself),  doesn't 
want  to  hear  my  gripes  about  mail  not  deliv- 
ered or  received  and  to  boot,  righteous  holy 
about  wanting  a  raise.  I  keep  telling  them  if 
they  don't  quit,  they'll  put  me  out  of  busi- 
ness and  I'll  be  looking  for  a  job  in  the  post 
office  too.  We  already  have  too  many  people 
working  for  the  government.  I  thought  for 
putting  up  with  all  the  social  meanness  the 


Reagan  administration  has  generated,  we 
would  at  least  get  to  stay  in  business  for 
ourselves.  Apparently  not.  The  worst  of 
both  worlds. 

Pat,  please  do  something  about  this  unfair 
situation. 

Sincerely, 

Shirley  A.  McDermott.# 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  CURIOUS 
STATISTIC 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  have 
repeatedly  spoken  out  on  what  I  per- 
ceive to  be  the  ill-advised  All  Savers 
Certificates  provisions  of  the  recently 
enacted  tax  package.  The  Congress 
and  the  American  people  were  told 
that  these  certificates  would  help  prop 
up  the  troubled  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions, give  relief  to  middle-income 
taxpayers,  and.  all  the  while,  not  be 
too  tremendously  costly  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  because  the  interest  income 
exclusions  would  also  be  repealed  as 
part  of  the  tax  package. 

An  article  from  the  latest  issue  of 
Forbes  may  serve  to  enlighten  those 
who  might  actually  still  believe  that 
that  will  be  the  case.  The  Forbes  arti- 
cle clearly  documents  that  using  a  va- 
riety of  different  scenarios  based  on 
differing  economic  assumptions,  the 
same  dismal  conclusion  is  reached— in 
no  way  will  the  All  Savers  Certificates 
prove  to  be  the  panacea  for  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  that  was  prom- 
ised. 

In  fact,  in  addition  to  the  enormous 
deficits  which  the  tax-free  certificates 
will  exacerbate,  it  is  unlikely  that  S.  & 
L.'s  will  gamer  even  half  of  the  money 
which  will  go  into  All  Savers  Certifi- 
cates. The  Forbes  column  astutely 
points  out  that  the  days  of  solving 
problems  by  throwing  billions  of  dol- 
lars at  an  issue  are  supposed  to  be  a 
relic  of  the  past.  Yet  that  is  precisely 
what  the  Congress  has  done  by  includ- 
ing the  All  Savers  provisions  in  the  tax 
package. 

I    commend    the    full    text    of    the 
Forbes  article  to  my  colleagues: 
The  Case  of  the  Curious  Statistic 
(By  Allan  Sloan  with  Laura  Rohmann) 
'There    are    three    kinds    of    lies:    lies, 
damned  lies  and  statistics,"  runs  the  bro- 
mide. The  congressmen  who  voted  to  ap- 
prove our  newest  financial  boondoggle,  the 
All  Savers  certificate,  would  have  done  well 
to  ponder  that  saying  before  they  threw  bil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  at  the  savings  and  loan 
industry's  problem  without  understanding 
what  they  were  buying  with  our  money. 

On  the  surface,  the  All  Savers  certificates, 
which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  seems  harm- 
less enough.  They  give  savers  tax-exempt  in- 
terest at  70  percent  of  the  yield  of  one-year 
Treasury  bills.  They're  supposed  to  encour- 
age saving,  which  is  all  the  rage  these  days. 
The  rationale  for  creating  yet  another  tax- 
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exempt  security  is  that  All  Savers  would,  at 
relatively  modest  cost,  channel  hundreds  of 
billions  of  cheap  dollars  into  S&Ls  and  thus 
stimulate  the  stricken  housing  industry. 

But  if  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  flow 
Into  All  Savers  certificates— which  won't 
happen  unless  the  law  Is  changed— the  tax 
loss  will  be  far  greater  than  Congress 
thought.  If  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
money  flows  into  the  accounts,  it  won't  help 
S<bLs  much.  In  any  event,  it  will  cost  the 
government  about  $4  in  lost  tax  revenues 
for  each  dollar  of  benefits  for  the  S&Ls. 

Our  tale  begins  with  three  financial  pro- 
jections made  last  summer.  Each  was  the 
product  of  brainy  people  from  prestigious 
outfits  and  each  forecast  roughly  equal  tax 
losses  from  the  All  Savers  program:  $3.3  bil- 
lion by  the  staff  of  Congress'  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation,  $4.1  billion  by  Wharton 
Econometric  Forecasting  Associates  (hired 
by  the  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associations) 
and  $5.2  billion  by  the  Treasury.  That  all 
looked  reasonable  compared  with  the 
roughly  $2  billion  that  could  be  saved  by  re- 
ducing the  $200  single  retum/$400  joint 
return  interest  and  dividend  exclusion  to 
$100/$200  for  dividends  only.  The  exclusion 
was  cut  and  All  Savers  roared  through. 

All  Savers  permit  S&Ls,  banks,  savings 
banks  and  credit  unions  to  Issue  one-year 
certificates  from  Oct.  1  through  the  end  of 
1982.  Up  to  $1,000  of  All  Savers  interest 
($2,000  for  a  married  couple  filing  a  joint 
return)  is  tax-exempt.  The  Treasury  takes  a 
beating  on  the  deal  because  All  Savers  move 
money  from  accounts  that  produce  taxable 
income.  Switching  $5,000  from  a  15%  bank 
money  market  certificate  into  an  All  Savers 
certificate  would  take  $750  from  taxable 
revenue.  If  the  taxpayer  is  in  the  43% 
bracket,  that  means  $322.50  of  lost  revenue. 

WHAT'S  A  FEW  BILLION  AMONG  FRIENDS' 

rihese  are  estimates  ol  how  mxh  money  will  (low  into  All  Savefs  accounts 
WW  the  next  15  mos,  along  with  the  lai  loss  to  the  Treasury  geneialed  tiy 
switching  laxaUe  interest  income  mto  ta«empt  deposits  Notice  ttie 
ranaton— and  the  tact  that  the  League  ol  Savings  Associations  somehow 
manages  to  protect  twee  as  much  in  deposits  as  the  Treasuty  does,  while 
antiopaling  a  snate  tax  loss] 


Amount 
(Minn) 

Rite 
earned 
pre.AII 
Savers 

(pw- 
con) 

Tax  loss 
(billion) 

J120 

11,4 
12 
12.5 
U 

J5,2 

65 

3-3 

Data  Resources,  Inc 

US  league  of  Savings  Associations 

237 
23« 

14.0 
41 

The  size  of  the  revenue  loss  depends  on 
how  much  money  goes  into  All  Savers,  how 
much  taxable  interest  it  was  earning  where 
it  was  and  the  tax  bracket  of  the  investors 
buying  the  certificates.  Because  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation,  the  Treasury  and 
Wharton  Econometric  all  produced  roughly 
the  same  tax-loss  numbers,  everyone  was 
pretty  happy  with  them. 

They  shouldn't  have  been.  The  Wharton 
study's  assumptions  differed  greatly  from 
those  in  the  other  two.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation  assumed  $65  billion  would 
be  put  into  All  Savers,  the  Treasury  as- 
sumed $120  billion  and  Wharton  an  aston- 
ishing $238  billion.  The  Wharton  number, 
which  the  S&L  lobbyists  now  round  up  to 
$250  billion,  somehow  managed  to  produce  a 
tax  loss  smaller  than  the  Treasury's. 

Wharton  assumes  that  the  $238  billion  of 
All  Savers  money  would  be  earning  11%  in- 
terest were  it  not  in  tax-exempt  certificates. 
That  11%,  a  low  number,  would  have  pro- 
duced taxable  Interest  revenues  of  $26.2  bll- 
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lion.  Since  another  Wharton  assumption 
was  that  the  people  holding  All  Savers  are 
in  a  marginal  Ux  bracket  averaging  40%, 
that  would  mean  a  tax  loss  of  $10.5  billion. 
That's  quite  a  bit  different  from  $4.1  billion. 
Narlman  Behravesh,  the  Wharton  econome- 
trlclan  In  charge  of  this  study,  passes  the 
buck.  "We  only  did  computations,"  he  says. 
"All  those  assumptions  and  the  $4  billion 
came  from  Jim  Christian,  [head  economist 
at  the  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions!." 

Christian  referred  our  multiplication 
question  to  Jim  Kaden,  the  man  who  pre- 
pared the  league's  computations.  Kaden 
conceded  that  the  $4.1  billion  tax  loss  was 
for  only  one  year.  But  All  Savers,  some  of 
which  will  mature  as  late  as  1983,  obvtovisly 
Involve  three  years  of  lost  taxes:  1981,  1982 
and  1983. 

Another  study,  by  Data  Resources,  a  pri- 
vate econometric  firm,  never  surfaced 
during  the  congressional  debate.  It  esti- 
mates that  $237  billion— just  $1  billion  less 
than  Wharton's  number— will  go  Into  All 
Savers.  But  It  pegs  the  tax  loss  at  $14  bil- 
lion, more  than  triple  Wharton's  number. 

Why  quibble  over  a  difference  of  a  mere 
$10  billion?  Wouldn't  $238  billion  of  rela- 
tively cheap  deposits  help  the  S&L  indus- 
try? Wouldn't  that  stimulate  housing  and 
do  wonderful  things?  Perhaps.  But  the  way 
the  law  Is  written  there  seems  little  chance 
that  anything  like  $238  billion  wlU  find  its 
way  Into  those  accounts.  And  even  If  It  does, 
it's  doubtful  more  than  half  the  money  will 
reach  S&Ls. 

Consider  these  numbers.  The  one-year 
certificates,  advertised  for  people  in  the 
30%-and-up  federal  tax  brackets,  allow  a 
person  to  earn  only  $1,000  tax-free.  At  the 
rate  of  12.61%  set  for  the  first  batch  of  All 
Savers,  an  investment  of  $7,930  produces 
the  maximum  tax-exempt  interest.  And  the 
$1,000  Is  a  once-in-a-llfetime— not  once-a- 
year— exclusion.  If  no  one  Invests  more  than 
$8,000  in  a  certificate— corporations  and 
businesses  cant  buy  them— It  would  take 
almost  30  million  customers  to  get  to  $238 
billion. 

No  one  knows  how  many  people  are  In  the 
30%-and-alx)ve  tax  bracket,  which  requires  a 
taxable  income  after  deductions  of  $15,000 
for  singles  and  $24,600  for  a  joint  return. 
The  best  number  available  seems  to  be  an 
estimate  by  Tom  Bloch  of  H&R  Block,  the 
tax  return  preparation  company.  He  esti- 
mates there  were  33  million  people  (count- 
ing joint  returns  as  two)  In  those  brackets 
last  year.  Throw  In  bracket  creep,  and  call  It 
40  million  this  year,  45  million  next  year. 
Even  with  those  generous  assumptions.  It 
takes  two-thirds  of  the  potential  customers 
putting  up  $8,000  each  to  reach  $238  billion. 
Some  analysts  have  come  up  with  figures 
slmUar  to  $238  billion,  saying  that  because 
money-market  certificates  became  20%  of 
S&L  deposits  virtually  overnight.  All  Savers 
could  do  the  same.  But  there  are  no  limlU 
on  the  amount  of  money-market  certificates 
a  person  can  hold. 

No  one  Is  expecting  All  Savers  to  draw 
money  out  from  under  people's  mattresses. 
The  assumption  is  that  the  new  certificates 
will  lure  funds  from  other  accounts.  To 
make  that  easier,  regulators  are  allowing 
banks  and  S&Ls  to  convert  six-month 
money  market  certificates  to  All  Savers 
without  charging  prepayment  penalties.  But 
do  two-thirds  of  the  single  people  In  the 
$15,000  bracket  have  $8,000  squirreled  away 
somewhere?  If  they  aU  don't  and  If  every 
one  of  them  doesn't  switch  to  an  All  Savers, 
then  Congress  will  have  to  change  the  law  If 
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it  wants  to  generate  hundreds  of  billions  of 
All  Savers  deposits. 

No  one,  of  course,  knows  what  the  Interest 
rate  on  All  Savers  certificates  will  average. 
New  ones  will  be  established  every  month, 
based  on  the  current  one-year  T-bill  rate. 
But  for  S&Lb  to  benefit.  All  Savers  will 
have  to  cost  substantially  less  than  the 
funds  they  already  have  on  deposit.  The 
S&L  industry  and  the  Treasury  project 
rates  of  11%  and  11.4%,  respectively,  being 
earned  on  money  that  will  flow  to  All 
Savers.  But  the  All  Savers  rate  for  the  first 
batch  was  12.61%— a  negative  spread.  If  you 
figure  that  the  All  Savers  money  will  re- 
place 15%  six-month  certificates  or  18% 
jumbo  certificates  of  deposit,  the  S&Ls  l)en- 
ef  It.  But  the  loss  to  the  Treasury  rises  like  a 
shot. 

Assume,  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  that 
$238  billion  of  All  Savers  certificates  are 
created,  half  going  to  S&Ls,  the  rest  going 
to  banks  and  credit  unions.  If  the  $238  bil- 
lion would  otherwise  be  earning  15%  for 
people  in  the  40%  average  bracket,  that's 
$14.3  billion  of  lost  revenue  ($238  billion  x 
15%  X  40%).  If  the  S&Lfi  pay  an  average  of 
12%  on  All  Savers,  they  benefit  by  3%;  a 
benefit  to  them  of  $3.57  billion  ($119  billion 
X  3%).  But  the  Treasury,  remember,  will 
lose  4  times  that  amount. 

Savings  and  loan  lobbyists  try  to  gloss 
over  concerns  like  these  with  supply-side 
calculations  designed  to  show  that  helping 
their  Industry  will  stimulate  so  much  activi- 
ty that  tax  revenues  will  barely  suffer. 
(These  supply-side  numbers  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  $4.1  billion  tax -loss  pro- 
jection. It's  a  different  study.)  But  among 
other  things,  the  supply-side  calculations 
don't  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  mortgage 
loans  the  S&Ls  claim  they  will  make  with 
All  Savers  money  will  produce  Interest  tax 
deductions  for  borrowers.  The  murky  gets 
murkier. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  If  Congress 
wants  to  help  S&Ls.  fine.  But  we  thought 
the  idea  of  throwing  billions  of  dollars  at 
problems  to  solve  them  by  osmosis  was  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  out  with  Jimmy  Carter 
and  the  Democrats.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BILL  NELSON 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13.  1981 

m  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
absent  due  to  official  business  in  my 
district  on  Friday,  October  2.  and  was 
not  present  for  rollcall  votes  234  and 
235.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yes"  on  the  motion  to  approve 
the  Journal  for  Thursday,  October  1, 
1981,  and  "yes"  on  adoption  of  the 
rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  3603,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1981.» 


79-069  0-85-18  (PI.  18) 
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HOUSIl^G  PACIUTIES  FOR  UN- 
MARHIED  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COASlT  GUARD 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  TI*  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIA^ES 
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Tiesday.  October  13,  1981 

CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 

introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 

•y    of    the    Department 

w|hich  the  Coast  Guard  is  oper- 

lease  housing  facilities,  for  as- 

as  public  quarters,  to  unmar- 

meiibers  of  the  Coast  Guard  who 

to  sea  duty. 

years,  I  have  had  numerous 

with  Coast  Guard  offi- 

enlisted  personnel  at  various 

installations  throughout  the 

In  almost  every  discussion  on 

of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  sub- 

iving  accommodations  for  un- 

sea  duty  personnel  surfaced. 

complaint  basically  is  that  Coast 

personnel     without     depend- 

igned  to  sea  duty— endure  an 

living  situation  consisting  of  a 

locker,  and  a  sea  bag.  These 

and  overcrowded  conditions 

endured  while  the  personnel 

to   the   82-foot   and   95-foot 

Gluard  patrol  boats  are  at  sea. 

problem  arises  out  of  the  fact 

m^st  of  these  small  vessels  per- 

out  and  back  assignments, 

i^nments  of  similar  temporary 

Outside  of  those  assignments. 

time  is  spent  moored  at  home 
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alternative  inport  housing  for  unmar- 
ried personnel,  a  substantial  disincen- 
tive to  a  career  in  a  seagoing  specialty. 

Under  current  law,  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard  is  permitted  to 
"hire  quarters"  for  personnel  assigned 
to  sea  duty  when  those  members  are 
deprived  of  shipboard  quarters  due  to 
repairs  or  other  conditions  which  may 
render  them  uninhabitable.  My  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  simply  amend  the 
law  so  as  to  authorize  the  leasing  of 
housing  facilities  on  a  more  perma- 
nent basis  by  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment to  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
assigned. 

I  think  this  authority  to  lease  suita- 
ble housing  facilities  for  all  Coast 
Guard  personnel  who  are  assigned  to 
sea  duty  will  substantially  enhance 
the  Coast  Guard's  ability  to  encourage 
its  unmarried,  career-oriented  person- 
nel to  seek  repeated  assignments  to 
sea  duty  and  to  thereby  insure  a  high 
level  of  seagoing  service  expertise. 

The  cost  of  this  bill,  according  to  the 
figures  I  have  seen,  will  be  relatively 
small  compared  with  the  benefits  the 
Coast  Guard  will  derive.*  -' 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  AN  OUTSTAND- 
ING AMERICAN  CITIZEN.  MR. 
ROBERT  F.  BAUER 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  13,  1981 
•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Friday,  October  16,  1981,  friends  and 
admirers  of  Robert  F.  Bauer  will 
gather  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  outstanding  citizens.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  acquaint  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  the  glowing  accomplish- 
ments of  Mr.  Bauer. 

Bob  Bauer,  who  is  retiring  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Global  Marine, 
Inc.,  began  his  career  in  1942  after 
graduation  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  He  worked  for 
Union  Oil  until  1953  when  Mr.  Bauer 
became  manager  of  offshore  oper- 
ations for  a  joint  venture  of  four 
major  oil  companies.  Mr.  Bauer 
formed  Global  Marine  in  1959  and  has 
been  with  the  corporation  until  his  re- 
tirement this  year.  Mr.  Bauer  is  pres- 
ently associated  with  Bauer  Land  and 
Cattle  Co. 
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Through  the  efforts  of  Robert 
Bauer  amd  his  expertise  in  research 
and  development,  the  technique  of 
drilling  into  submerged  lands  from 
floating  vessels  has  opened  up  another 
area  for  oil  and  energy  exploration. 
Mr.  Bauer  has  received  numerous 
awards  for  his  work,  including  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metal- 
lurgy and  Petroleum  Engineer's  1971 
"Engineering  Achievement  Award;" 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
School  of  Engineering  1972  "Out- 
standing Alumni  Achievement;"  the 
use  School  of  Engineering  Alumnus 
Award  in  1981;  and  the  most  lasting 
honor.  Global  Marine's  latest  drillship 
will  be  christened  the  Glomar  Robert 
F.  Bauer  in  honor  of  the  company's 
founder. 

Many  men  have  achieved  greatness 
in  their  profession.  What  distinguishes 
Robert  Bauer  is  his  unselfish  and  un- 
tiring dedication  to  his  country.  Bob 
Bauer  is  a  believer.  He  believes  in  the 
greatness  of  his  country  and  he  be- 
lieves in  the  greatness  of  his  communi- 
ty. Mr.  Bauer's  efforts  in  that  behalf 
are  unparalleled.  He  is  always  willing 
to  lend  his  name  and  time  to  an  orga- 
nization, never  seeking  prestige  for 
himself,  only  helping  to  make  the 
community  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live. 

Bob  Bauer's  belief  in  his  country  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Lincoln  Clubs 
of  Southern  California.  He  is  a  former 
chairman  of  the  United  Republican  Fi- 
nance Committee,  a  Republican 
Statesman  and  has  been  politically 
active  in  California  and  national  poli- 
tics since  1945. 

Mr.  Bauer's  professional  and  civic  af- 
filiations number  over  30.  He  is  an  as- 
sociate member  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America;  a  member  of  Rancheros  Vis- 
tadores;  a  Presidential  appointee  to 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  and  panel 
chair  to  the  World  Petroleum  Con- 
gress, among  many  others. 

When  President  Reagan  spoke  of 
the  spirit  of  volunteerism  in  the  coun- 
try, it  was  Bob  Bauer  to  whom  he  was 
referring.  I  am  proud  and  honored  to 
join  his  wife  Dorothy,  his  four  daugh- 
ters, and  his  grandchildren  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  man  whose  professional 
and  civic  contributions  will  forever 
endure.  America  is  a  better  place  be- 
cause of  Robert  F.  Bauer.* 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  Lord.  Creator  of  all  things 
and  Protector  of  all  who  trust  in  You. 
we  ask  Your  blessing  in  those  in  our 
world  who  do  not  know  the  freedoms 
we  enjoy  and  who  live  in  uncertainty 
and  fear.  We  reach  out  in  fellowship 
with  those  who  suffer  persecution  or 
endure  hardship  in  the  cause  of  peace 
and  reconciliation  among  nations. 
Make  us  conscious,  O  Lord,  of  the  lib- 
erty we  have  known  in  our  land  and 
may  we  be  thankful  for  the  opportuni- 
ties we  have  to  speak  or  to  worship  or 
to  pray  as  we  would.  May  Your  spirit 
give  courage  to  those  who  seek  to  do 
the  right  that  justice  will  roll  down 
like  waters,  and  righteousness  like  an 
ever-flowing  stream.  Amen. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  if  the  motion  he  makes  has 
the  approval  of  the  minority  and  all  of 
the  principals  concerned. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  This  is  a  technical 
amendment  and  has  no  substantive 
value.  We  are  trying  to  correct  a  tech- 
nical error  that  occurred  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  yesterday. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  can  assume  that 
everyone  agrees  with  the  technical 
change? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTION  IN  ENGROSS- 
MENT OF  HOUSE  AMENDMENT 
TO  S.  999 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  House  amendment  to 
the  Senate  bill.  S.  999.  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Federal  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  change  the  figure 
$34,425,000  in  section  101(b)  to 
$35,425,000. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  I  do  so  principally  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  the  purpose 
of  the  motion  he  is  making. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  This  change  conforms 
to  the  intended  amended  version  of 
the  House  bill.  H.R.  3356,  as  passed 
yesterday,  which  was  amended  by  this 
figure  which  was  inadvertently  omit- 
ted from  the  bill  at  the  time  the  bill 
was  considered  under  the  suspension 
of  the  rules. 


RECAPTURE  OF  REVENUE  LOSS 
THROUGH  SALES  TAXES 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  disturb- 
ing rumors  are  beginning  to  float 
around  the  Capitol  to  the  effect  that 
administration  budget  planners,  in  a 
frantic  effort  to  recapture  some  of  the 
huge  revenue  loss  from  their  $750  bil- 
lion tax  cut,  are  looking  for  ways  to  in- 
crease sales  taxes  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other upon  the  consumers  of  America. 

This  would  be  the  most  outrageous 
deception  imaginable.  At  the  very  time 
when  an  expensive  nationwide  televi- 
sion commercial  campaign  is  trying  to 
persuade  the  average  American  that 
the  $2  or  $3  per  month  his  family  may 
save  from  the  Kemp-Roth  cut  is  a 
huge  bonanza,  the  Budget  Office  re- 
portedly is  plotting  ways  to  gouge 
those  average  taxpayers  with  the  most 
regressive  tax  of  all.  some  variety  of 
sales  tax  which  is  based  not  upon  abili- 
ty to  pay  but  upon  inability  to  escape. 

Already  the  Council  of  State  Legisla- 
tors has  complained  that  reductions  in 
Federal  services  have  caused  30  States 
to  raise  State  taxes  by  a  total  of  $2.5 
billion  this  year  to  take  up  part  of  the 
slack,  and  when  cities  like  my  own  city 
of  Fort  Worth  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  have  found  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  local  property  tax  and  all 
fees  levied  for  such  city  services  as 
garbage  collection,  it  would  add  insult 
to  injury  for  the  average  American  to 
be  confronted  with  a  proposal  to  levy 
or  increase  Federal  sales  taxes  simply 
to  compensate  for  the  benefit  which 


the  Kemp-Roth  bill  has  showered 
upon  the  wealthiest  5  percent  of  our 
citizens. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHUCK  YEAGER 

(Mr.  STATON  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STATON  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  the  34th  anniversary 
of  one  of  our  country's  finest  hours. 
Today  is  the  day  which  marked  the 
true  beginning  to  America's  ultimate 
conquest  of  space. 

In  the  past  several  years  we  have 
been  treated  to  live  television  coverage 
from  launch  to  splashdown  of  our  ex- 
tremely successful  space  program.  Our 
astronauts  have  been  treated  as 
heroes,  which  they  rightly  are,  and 
given  the  thanks  of  our  Nation. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  man  who  went  first.  The 
man  who  crawled  into  his  rocketship 
and  gunned  it,  and  us.  past  the  sound 
barrier  and  into  the  space  age.  I  refer 
to  the  man  who  author  Tom  Wolfe 
called  "the  most  righteous  of  all  the 
possessors  of  the  right  stuff:  Chuck 
Yeager. " 

Had  our  newspapers  and  radio  been 
tuned  to  the  happenings  at  Muroc, 
Calif.,  on  October  14.  1947.  they  would 
have  seen  what  we  all  saw  almost  34 
years  later  when  the  Columbia 
streaked  in  from  space.  For  General 
Yeager  and  the  others  who  had  been 
at  Edwards  in  the  early  days  of  the  X- 
1.  X-15  era  it  must  have  seemed  like 
deja  vu. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  nothing  away 
from  those  who  flew  the  Columbia  on 
its  epic  flight  but  to  give  emphasis  to 
this  gisuit  of  aviation  let  me  conclude 
by  quoting  Tom  Wolfe  again  as  he  de- 
scribes Chuck  Yeager's  actions  after 
surpassing  the  speed  of  sound: 

He  was  master  of  the  sky.  His  was  a  king's 
solitude,  unique  and  inviolate,  above  the 
dome  of  the  world.  It  would  take  him  7  min- 
utes to  glide  back  down  and  land  at  Muroc. 
He  spent  the  time  doing  victory  rolls  and 
wing  over  wing  aerobatics  while  Rogers 
Lake  and  the  High  Sierras  spun  around 
below. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  man.  Brifr  Gen. 
Chuck  Yeager. 


STOP  SUBSIDIZING  LIBYAN 
TERRORISM 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  lioWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
thing  u  )on  which  we  can  all  agree. 
Democrat  and  Republican,  liberal  and 
conservative,  is  that  the  Libyan  Dicta- 
tor Mu"4mmar  Qadhafi  is  a  blot  on  the 
slate  of  human  history. 

He  h^  sheltered  and  financed  the 
most  vidious  murderers  and  terrorists 
in  the  service  of  his  religious  hatred. 
He  has  (»pposed  peace  in  every  way  he 
could.  When  the  great  statesman 
Anwar  Sadat  was  killed.  Qadhafi 
gloated 

I  am  not  one  to  believe  in  an  incar- 
nate evi  force.  But  if  I  were,  there  is 
no  quest  ion  that  this  man  fits  the  bill 

He  is  iible  to  conduct  his  contempti- 
ble activities  for  one  reason:  He  is  rich. 
His  wea  th  comes  not  from  brains,  of 
which  lie  has  little,  nor  from  hard 
work,  bit  simply  from  the  fact  that 
the  soil  an  which  he  stands  fortuitous 
ly  is  lad(  tn  with  oU  wealth 

I  find  it  incomprehensible  that  we, 
the  Urited  States,  should  grovel 
before  this  man  and  pay  him  billions 
of  doUai  s  per  year,  which  he  then  con- 
verts in:o  military  hardware— bought 
from  th( ;  Soviet  Union  with  money  ob- 
tained 'rom  us— and  threatens  our 
allies  wi  ;h  it. 

It  is  time  we  put  a  stop  to  this 
shamefil  practice.  I  am  drawing  up 
legislation  which  will  bar  the  import 
of  Libyiin  oil.  Let  us  tell  Qadhafi  to 
take  his  oil  and  drink  it. 


(Mr.  FOEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
Bnd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
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RpEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 

today  the  House  will  offer 

constructive    criticism    to    the 

and  his  conduct  of  foreign 

5ale  of  the  AWAC  system  to 

without  effective  control  of 

)y  the  United  States  is  not  in 

interest  of  this  country. 

for  close  ties  to  the  Saudis 
The    requirement    for    the 
to  control  the  direction  and 
foreign  policy  is  essential. 
;he  need  and  the  requirement 
ichieved  if  the  President  and 
can  negotiate  a  plan  for 
cooperative  control  of  AWACS.  Lack- 
control,  and,  notwithstanding 
of  Henry  Kissinger  and 
[farter,  the  President  ought  to 
this  deal   and  construct  a 


the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  194)  disapproving  the 
proposed  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  E- 
3A  airborne  warning  and  control 
system  (AWACS)  aircraft,  conformal 
fuel  tanks  for  F-15  aircraft,  AIM-9L 
Sidewinder  missiles,  and  Boeing  707 
aerial  refueling  aircraft;  and  pending 
that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  general  debate  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  3  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponents  of  the  reso- 
lution, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fasceu.)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broobwield),  and  by 
the  opponents  of  the  resolution,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley) 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken   by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  353,  nays 
16.  not  voting  64,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  256] 
YEAS— 353 
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D  1015 

Mr.  PARRIS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  RICHMOND  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  194.  with  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 


D  1030 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell),  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BROOMFIELD),  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  will 
be  recognized  for  45  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  my  pur- 
pose to  yield  some  time  immediately  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Middle  East,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamil- 
ton), and  as  soon  as  he  concludes  his 
remarks.  I  would  accept  unanimous- 
consent  requests  in  support  of  the  res- 
olution and  for  revision  and  extension 
of  remarks  at  that  point,  because  we 
have  so  many  Members  involved  who 
would  like  to  speak  and  we  do  not 
have  that  much  time.  Others  have 
committee  commitments  and  we  would 
like  to  accommodate  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  6  minutes 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Middle  East,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamil- 
ton). 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oppose  the  sale  of  AWACS  aircraft  to 
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Saudi  Arabia,  and  I  will  vote  for  the 
package  resolution  of  disapproval. 

I  would  like  to  make  several  com- 
ments about  this  sale: 

First.  The  strongest  arguments 
against  this  sale  relate  less  to  Israel 
and  more  to  the  United  States.  I 
simply  feel  that  we  should  not  be  en- 
trusting our  most  advanced  technolo- 
gy and  secrets  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
sale  of  the  AWACS  jeopardizes  the  se- 
curity of  this  highly  advanced  weap- 
ons system.  It  is  unwise  for  the  United 
States  to  transfer  sophisticated  de- 
fense technologies  to  arm  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  an  important  friend 
and  we  seek  and  want  long-term 
friendship  with  Saudi  Arabia.  But  our 
relationship  with  Saudi  Arabia  has  not 
always  been  harmonious  and  we  have 
had  serious  policy  differences  with 
them,  including  their  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  keystone  of  American 
Middle  East  policy,  the  Camp  David 
peace  process.  There  are  Issues  and 
weapons  systems  we  can  and  should 
entrust  to  the  Saudis.  But  AWACS  is 
not  one  of  them. 

Second.  This  sale  would  not  consti- 
tute a  significant  threat  to  Israel.  It 
would  not  change  the  military  balance 
in  the  Middle  East  which  continues  to 
be  strongly  in  Israel's  favor.  But  the 
sale  of  AWACS,  combined  with  60  P- 
15's,  could  impact  on  Israel's  security 
and  undoubtedly  would  make  provid- 
ing for  that  security  more  difficult. 
Certainly  Israeli  defense  problems 
would  be  compounded  by  this  sale. 

But  my  judgment  is  that  Israel  is 
chiefly  concerned  about  what  the  sale 
would  symbolize  about  the  long-term 
nature  of  U.S.  relations  with  Saudi 
Arabia  and  our  willingness  to  share 
our  most  advanced  technology  than 
about  the  sale  itself. 

Many  Israelis  see  their  special  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States 
threatened  by  the  sale.  That  should 
not  be  a  basis  for  rejection  of  the  sale. 
I  do  not  consider  the  sale,  if  it  should 
take  place,  a  step  away  from  the  tradi- 
tional United  States-Israeli  relation- 
ship. 

Third.  The  sale  would  also  fuel,  not 
damp>en,  the  spiraling  Middle  East 
arms  race.  If  we  sell  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  we  will  have  to  provide  more 
sophisticated  weapons  to  Israel,  creat- 
ing less  stability  with  a  higher  level  of 
military  balance.  An  unrestrained 
arms  race  with  the  most  sophisticated 
weapons  will  hinder,  not  help,  the 
peace  process. 

Fourth.  Information  available  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the 
key  issue  of  joint  control  over  the 
AWACS  was  vague  and  confusing.  The 
Saudis  have  said  repeatedly  they 
reject  any  sharing.  Some  executive 
branch  witnesses  asserted  there  would 
be  some  type  of  control  into  the 
1990's.  Some  testimony  also  suggested 
that  the  Saudis  were  never  even  asked 


by  U.S.  negotiators  to  accept  joint  con- 
trol. Nothing  on  the  important  issues 
of  assurances  and  controls  appears  to 
be  in  writing. 

I  find  myself  even  now  unsure  what 
the  arrangements  would  be  for  data 
sharing,  AWACS  crews,  operation  of 
the  AWACS,  and  security  measures. 
This  issue  cannot  be  handled  easily  in 
the  public  domain  because  sensitivities 
on  all  sides  are  involved.  But  we  have 
been  left  to  accept  sincere,  but  inad- 
equate, impressions  by  American  offi- 
cials who  may  or  may  not  be  around 
when  the  AWACS  would  be  delivered. 

Fifth.  The  sale,  to  serve  U.S.  nation- 
al interests,  should  be  based  on  a  tan- 
gible quid  pro  quo.  But  the  Saudis 
have  not  given  reciprocal  support  to 
U.S.  defense  efforts  and  peace  initia- 
tives in  the  area.  The  Saudis  have  re- 
sisted cooperation  with  U.S.  military 
efforts  in  the  area.  We  should  not  sell 
our  most  highly  prized  weapons  with- 
out getting  something  in  return. 

Sixth.  There  is  important  technol- 
ogy on  the  AWACS  plane  and  no 
amount  of  security  on  the  ground  can 
detract  from  the  security  loss  to  the 
United  States  if  a  plane  got  into  un- 
friendly hands.  Elaborate  security  pre- 
cautions are  planned  but  yet  to  be  ne- 
gotiated between  the  United  States 
and  Saudis. 

Seventh.  If  the  security  problem  the 
United  States  faces  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  as  serious  as  administration 
witnesses  have  stated,  we  should  con- 
tinue our  present  deployment  of  U.S. 
AWACS  which  provides  full-time  cov- 
erage and  which  has  pleased  the 
Saudis.  No  matter  how  skillful  the 
Saudis  may  eventually  be  in  operating 
this  system,  they  will  not  improve 
upon  the  present  system  of  operation 
by  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  No  compelling 
arguments  have  been  advanced  for  not 
continuing  the  present  arrangement 
which  has  worked  well  and  has  served 
both  the  United  States  and  Saudi  na- 
tional interests  in  the  present  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  can  be  happy 
about  this  vote.  If  the  sale  is  approved. 
U.S.  interests  could  be  hurt.  If  it  is  dis- 
approved, the  short-run  consequences 
of  the  resolution  of  disapproval  could 
also  be  significant.  Those  of  us  who 
disapprove  the  sale  should  recognize 
them.  They  include: 

The  President's  ability  to  implement 
a  coherent  foreign  policy  could  be  ad- 
versely affected  and  his  concept  of 
strategic  consensus  in  the  Middle  East 
could  be  jeopardized; 

Pro-West  Saudi  leaders  could  be 
sharply  questioned  at  home  and 
abroad; 

Many  moderate  Arab  States  may 
question  reliability  and  resolve  in  the 
region; 

United  States-Saudi  ties  could 
suffer;  and 

Saudi  Arabia  might  be  persuaded, 
over  time,  to  move  away  from  any  of 
those  moderate  policies  which  we  have 
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pressed  them  to  adopt.  For 


so  oft 
exampi 

It  coiild  reduce  oil  production  and  be 
less  co«iperative  on  oil  price  issues: 

It  could  diminish  its  strategic  mili- 
tary cooperation  with  us  and  limit  the 
availability  of  its  military  facilities  to 
us  for  k  variety  of  Middle  East  contin- 
gencle! 

It  cojuld  be  less  helpful  on  other 
Middle  East  Issues  such  as  Lebanon 
where  ts  recent  efforts  helped  assure 
a  tempi  >rary  cessation  of  hostilities; 

It  coiid  seek  to  diversify  its  arms 
purcha  les  and  reduce  U.S.  involve- 
ment w  ith  its  military: 

It  cojld  prompt  Oman  and  other 
Gulf  States  to  diminish  cooperation 
with  th  e  United  States:  and 

It  could  be  less  cooperative  on  a 
range  (f  bilateral  economic  and  com- 
mercial relations. 

I  do  not  prejudge  the  final  outcome 
of  this  resolution  of  disapproval,  but 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  sale  have 
an  obligation  to  address  the  question 
of  wha  should  be  done  to  reduce  the 
adverse  consequences  that  could 
follow  1  rom  the  defeat  of  this  sale. 

In  particular,  we  should  try  to  im- 
prove 1 16  postvote  environment  in  the 
Middle  East  and  help  the  administra- 
tion to  bress  ahead  on  the  more  impor- 
tant bisiness  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Ther«  are  two  areas  in  which  we  can 
help  limit  the  potential  adverse 
impact  of  a  successful  resolution  of 
disappr  )val. 

First,  we  must  broaden  our  policies 
in  the  I  liddle  East  and  take  some  new 
initiatives.  For  the  last  several  months 
it  has  appeared  that  the  AWACS  sale 
was  the  cornerstone  of  Middle  East 
policy.  A  weapons  sale  is  not  a  policy. 
U.S.  pdicy  in  the  Middle  East  is  put- 
ting too  much  emphasis  on  the  mili- 
tary as  jects,  and  not  enough  on  trying 
to  resolve  the  difficult  political  prob- 
lem of  the  area.  We  need  to  renew  our 
suppor;  of  the  peace  process  which  is 
far  more  important  to  the  future  of 
the  pejple  of  the  Middle  East  than 
AWACS.  FYesh  impetus  is  needed  to 
achiev(  a  more  permanent  reduction 
of  tens  on  in  Lebanon  and  elsewhere. 

The  najor  task  for  U.S.  policy  is  to 
find  a  way  for  the  Camp  David  peace 
process  to  produce  results  for  the  Pal- 
estinia  is,  or  else  abandon  it  and  find  a 
better  vay. 

My  cwn  judgment  is  that  we  do  not 
have  u  ^ilimited  time  to  make  the  proc- 
ess wo-k.  Already  forces  are  building 
for  an  iltemative. 

We  ^rill  reap  a  bitter  harvest  in  the 
Middle!  East  if  there  is  no  plane  sale 
and  nd  peace  strategy.  I  do  not  argue 
for  a  Middle  East  peace  plan,  but  I  do 
argue  or  urgent  and  immediate  atten- 
tion or  the  critical  issues  of  the  peace 
process.  The  paramount  issues  for  the 
people  of  the  Middle  East  are  finding 
a  way  o  meet  Israeli  security  concerns 
while  1  >rovidlng  for  full  autonomy  for 


the  Palestinians  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza. 

Few  things  can  do  more  harm  to  our 
long-term  interest  in  the  Middle  East 
than  to  disapprove  this  sale  and  then 
to  let  our  policy  drift  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Second,  we  must  make  clear  to  the 
Saudis  that  this  action  is  not  motivat- 
ed by  anti-Saudi  sentiments,  but 
rather  by  concern  for  U.S.  security 
and  for  the  potential  compromise  of 
sensitive  American  technology. 

We  need  to  say  that  we  recognize 
their  security  problems  and  want  to 
help  Saudi  Arabia  with  its  legitimate 
defense  needs  and  early  warning  needs 
for  its  oU-rich  eastern  province.  We 
must  assure  them  that  more  modest 
military  means  and  more  vigorous  po- 
litical and  diplomatic  efforts  will 
better  assure  their  goals.  We  must  also 
indicate  that  we  welcome  continuing 
Saudi  help  on  matters  of  oil  policy, 
Lebanon,  and  other  areas. 

We  want  and  need  to  continue  a 
close  working  relationship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  chief  hope  is  that 
out  of  the  action  of  the  House  today 
and  the  action  of  the  other  body  next 
week  will  come  a  refocus  on  policies  in 
the  Middle  East  and  a  serious  effort  to 
get  on  with  the  more  important  busi- 
ness of  peacemaking  and  peacekeeping 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
LaFalce). 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  AWACS  air- 
craft and  offensive  equiprtJe«t  for 
Saudi  F-15  fighter  planes  for  many 
reasons. 

This  sale  fails  to  advance  the  nation- 
al security  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  fcr  that  matter,  the  protec- 
tion of  Saudi  Arabia.  It  will  fail  to  con- 
tribute to  stabilizing  the  Middle  East 
and  will  retard  the  peace  process  start- 
ed by  the  Camp  David  agreements. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  proposed  sale  is 
a  losing  proposition  for  all  countries  it 
is  intended  to  support. 

The  United  States  has  a  primary  in- 
terest in  insuring  the  defense  of  the 
Saudi  oilfields.  The  sale  of  this 
AWACS  package  to  Saudi  Arabia  for 
such  a  purpose  is  unnecessary,  howev- 
er, because  four  U.S.  AWACS  planes 
under  U.S.  command  and  control 
jointly  staffed  by  Saudi  and  U.S.  per- 
sonnel have  been  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  a 
year  providing  full-time  protection  for 
both  countries. 

This  sale  would  mean  the  withdraw- 
al of  those  U.S.-controlled  AWACS, 
leaving  the  United  States  with  no  mili- 
tary presence  in  the  gulf  region  and  no 
assurances  or  guarantee  of  even  par- 
tial control  over  the  Saudi-owned 
AWACS. 


Additionally,  the  United  States  has 
received  no  Saudi  commitments  to 
continue  the  flow  of  oil.  For  more 
than  a  decade  the  United  States  has 
been  selling  the  Saudis  sophisticated 
weapons.  That  did  not  prevent  them 
from  cutting  U.S.  supplies  in  1973  and 
exploiting  the  subsequent  panic  on  the 
oil  markets  to  quadruple  prices.  There 
is  no  agreement  in  conjunction  with 
this  sale  that  would  guarantee  a 
secure  supply  of  oil  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

In  addition  to  no  agreements  for  an 
American  presence  or  a  continuous 
flow  of  Saudi  oil,  the  sale  also  does  not 
provide  for  assurances  to  permit  pre- 
positioning  of  compatible  equipment 
in  Saudi  Arabia  to  support  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Force.  In  this  instance 
too,  the  United  States  has  a  greater 
potential  for  meeting  this  strategic  in- 
terest, establishing  a  deterrent  to  a 
Soviet  move  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  with 
its  present  U.S.-owned  AWACS  al- 
ready in  Saudi  Arabia,  than  would 
exist  if  those  AWACS  are  supplanted 
by  Saudi-owned  aircraft  with  no  U.S. 
involvement  or  assurances. 

The  present  AWACS  operation  in- 
sures that  United  States  and  Saudi  de- 
fense requirements  are  met,  while 
guaranteeing  that  this  most  sensitive 
advanced  technology  is  not  compro- 
mised but  remains  under  U.S.  control. 
This  equipment  is  so  sophisticated  and 
vitally  important  to  U.S.  security  that 
we  have  agreed  to  sell  AWACS  to  our 
NATO  allies  only  under  a  joint  control 
agreement.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  us 
to  sell  this  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia 
without  such  joint  control?  It  is  fool- 
hardy to  enter  into  a  sale  of  this 
nature  with  a  country  that  refuses  to 
"tjonsider  arrangements  which  our 
long-iefm  European  allies  willingly 
accept. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  great  and  le- 
gitimate fear  that  these  planes  could 
get  into  unfriendly  hands  if  there 
were  political  upheaval  within  Saudi 
Arabia,  thereby  jeopardizing  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel,  the  United  States  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  I  went  to  Saudi  Arabia 
in  June  1980.  I  know  that  the  sale  cer- 
tainly is  ineffective  in  preventing  the 
primary  threat  to  Saudi  security,  in- 
ternal political  instability  caused  by 
civil  discontent  and  local  rivalries.  Nei- 
ther would  this  sale  be  effective  in 
stopping  a  Soviet  incursion  against 
Saudi  Arabia  or  against  isolated  ter- 
rorist attacks  against  Saudi  oilfields. 

The  sale  does  nothing  to  enhance  ef- 
forts to  achieve  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  a  major  U.S.  foreign  policy  inter- 
est. Saudi  Arabia  has  not  cooperated 
in  the  administration's  efforts  to  pro- 
mote a  comprehensive  peace  plan 
through  the  Camp  David  accords,  nor 
has  it  recognized  Israel.  There  is  no  in- 
dications that  this  sale  will  alter  the 
Saudi  position  in  regard  to  Israel. 
Rather    than    promoting    the    peace 
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process,  this  sale  has  the  potential  of 
seriously  curtailing  progress. 

Many  of  these  points  have  taken  on 
new  meaning  and  greater  importance 
since  the  assassination  of  Anwar 
Sadat.  The  United  States  now  looks  to 
Sadat's  successor.  Vice  President 
Hosni  Mubarak  to  continue  the  Sadat 
commitment  to  the  Camp  David  peace 
process.  We  are  cognizant  of  the  im- 
portance of  governments  honoring 
past  commitments. 

In  this  regard,  how  can  this  adminis- 
tration abandon  the  promises  and  un- 
derstanding which  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration gave  the  Congress  when  it  first 
sought  to  sell  the  60  F-15  fighters  to 
Saudi  Arabia?  At  that  time,  the  Con- 
gress was  told  that  this  type  of  sophis- 
ticated equipment,  AWACS,  would  not 
be  supplied  or  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
That  assurance  was  essential  to  secur- 
ing congressional  approval  of  the  F-15 
sale  in  1978.  If  we  are  not  living  up  to 
our  promises  and  commitments,  hov 
will  we  get  the  parties  to  the  Camp 
David  agreements  to  make  further 
concessions?  How,  in  fact,  could  any 
country  rely  upon  the  United  States  to 
honor  our  assurances?  I  urge  all  my 
colleagfues  to  vote  for  disapproval  of 
this  aircraft  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

SCHEUER). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1978,  the  Carter 
administration  agreed  to  sell  our  most 
advanced  fighter  aircraft,  the  F-15,  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Along  with  many  other 
Members  of  Congress.  I  was  vehement- 
ly opposed  to  that  sale:  but  the  Presi- 
dent attracted  a  great  deal  of  support 
for  the  transaction  with  his  solemn 
promise  that  we  would  never  sell  to 
the  Saudis  the  long-range  fuel  tanks 
and  deadly  Sidewinder  missiles  that 
would    convert    those    F-15's    into    a 
deadly  offensive  weapon,  capable  of 
striking    long    distances    directly    at 
Israel. 

The  Carter  administration  is  feune 
now:  and  the  Reagan  administration 
has  simply  cast  aside  the  solenm  com- 
mitment of  its  predecessor.  Those  in 
Congress  who  took  it  on  faith  that  the 
P-15's  would  never  be  equipped  for 
long-range  offensive  operations  have 
been  left  holding  the  bag.  Israel,  of 
course,  has  been  left  in  an  even  more 
perilous  position  than  she  faced  when 
the  original  terms  of  the  F-15  sale 
were  established. 

Now  we  are  being  assured  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  that  steps  will  be  taken 
to  guarantee  that  AWACS  aircraft  will 
never  be  used  offensively  against  the 
State  of  Israel.  Quite  apart  from  the 
President's  personal  integrity,  of 
which  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  I 
can  only  ask  a  simple  question: 
How  can  we  be  confident  that  this 


administration's  assurances  regarding 
AWACS  will  be  more  binding  and  du- 
rable than  were  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's assurances  regarding  those  F- 
15's? 

How  can  we  be  confident  that  the 
next  administration  will  treat  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  assurances  with  any 
more  than  President  Reagan  has 
treated  President  Carter's  assurances 
of  1978? 

How  can  we  be  confident  the  mercu- 
rial political  climate  in  the  Middle 
East  will  not  render  meaningless  any 
sanguine  assurances  that  the  current 
administration  is  able  to  offer? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposed  sale 
presents  two  separate  dangers.  First, 
we  simply  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
chance  that  our  own  security  and  the 
security  of  our  Israeli  allies  will  not  be 
jeopardized  by  this  sale.  We  cannot 
afford  to  hand  over  military  equip- 
ment on  the  cutting  edge  of  advanced 
techonology  to  a  regime  that  could 
suffer  the  Shah's  fate  at  any  given 
moment.  We  cannot  afford  to  rely  on 
assurances  that  no  one  can  guarantee. 

Second,  and  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant, we  cannot  afford  to  set  a 
precedent  in  which  a  new  administra- 
tion is  allowed  casually  to  ignore  a  spe- 
cific, solemn  commitment  of  the  previ- 
ous administration  regarding  the 
terms  under  which  a  specific  weapons 
system  will  be  sold  abroad.  Our  rela- 
tions with  the  executive  branch  and 
our  Nation's  relations  with  other 
states  must  depend  on  trust.  We 
cannot  aUow  it  to  be  said  that  an 
American  administration's  pledge  to 
the  Congress  on  a  matter  concerning 
the  highest  affairs  of  state  becomes 
valueless  after  a  national  election. 

In  short,  we  cannot  approve  this 
shortsighted  and  dangerous  sale  of  ad- 
vanced military  hardware  to  a  nation 
that  has  been  involved  against  Israel 
in  each  of  the  Middle  Eastern  wars,  a 
nation  that  bankrolls  PLO  terrorists 
to  the  tune  of  some  $300  million  a 
year,  a  nation  that  only  months  ago 
renewed  its  call  for  a  "holy  war" 
against  Israel. 

That  is  why  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  vote  overwhelmingly  today 
against  a  plan  which  can  only  be  char- 
acterized as  a  threat  to  world  peace  as 
well  as  to  the  credibility  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  solemn  stated  commit- 
ments. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval of  aircraft  sales  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
194. 

Mr.  Chairman.  providing  the 
AWACS  planes  and  enhancement 
equipment  for  F-15  planes  to  the 
Saudis  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  The 


President  would  be  undermining 
America's  alliance  with  Israel  and  re- 
warding Saudi  Arabia's  rejection  of 
the  Middle  East  peace  process.  The 
United  States  would  gain  nothing  of 
strategic  importance  from  the  sale, 
and  we  would  risk  putting  sophisticat- 
ed military  equipment  in  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  tragic  assassination  of  Egyptian 
President  Anwar  Sadat  has  left  an  om- 
inous void  in  the  Mideast.  Libya's  re- 
newed threats  to  the  Sudan  and  grow- 
ing tension  between  Israel  and  many 
of  its  Arab  neighbors  are  evidence  that 
the  United  States  must  use  extreme 
caution  in  preventing  war  and  yet  pro- 
tecting our  interests  in  this  volatile 
region. 

Saudi  Arabia  is.  at  best,  an  uncertain 
ally,  and  a  self-proclaimed  enemy  of 
Israel.  The  AWACS  could  be  used  to 
monitor  Israel's  military  movements 
and  communications.  These  highly  so- 
phisticated planes  could  also  be  used 
to  engage  with  other  nations  in  a 
common  war  against  Israel.  Saudi 
leaders  have  flatly  rejected  all  U.S. 
suggestions  that  restrictions  be  placed 
on  the  use  of  the  AWACS.  The  Side- 
winder missiles  and  long-range  fuel 
tanks  that  are  part  of  the  package  the 
President  wants  to  provide  further  in- 
crease the  dangers  to  Israel.  The  fuel 
tanks  really  are  of  no  use  to  Saudi 
Arabia  except  for  missions  directed 
against  Israel.  That  President  Reagan 
denies  the  very  serious  threat  to  peace 
that  this  proposed  sale  would  pose,  in 
spite  of  these  facts,  defies  all  reason. 

The  President  has  offered  an  unreal- 
istic picture  of  strategic  military  rea- 
sons for  making  this  sale.  Despite  sig- 
nificant U.S.  military  aid  in  the  past, 
the  Saudis  have  not  helped  protect 
our  Nation's  military  interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region.  The  Saudis  even 
refuse  to  allow  the  United  States  to 
gain  access  to  Saudi  military  facilities. 

Saudi  disregard  for  U.S.  interests  is 
exemplified  by  their  rejection  of  the 
Camp  David  accords  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  by  their  staunch  fi- 
nancial and  political  support  for  the 
terrorist  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation. Neither  have  the  Saudis  helped 
control  the  rise  of  OPEC  oil  prices, 
nor  have  they  in  the  past  abided  by 
export  sales  conditions  set  by  the 
United  States  on  military  equipment 
we  provided.  In  the  1973  Yom  Kippur 
war,  for  example,  American  military 
supplies  were  used  in  support  of  the 
Syrians  in  the  Golan  Heights  battle. 

The  possibility  that  the  AWACS  and 
the  F-15's  add  ons  might  be  used 
against  Israel  is  sufficient  reason  to 
reject  the  President's  proposal.  Israel 
is  our  Nation's  closest  and  strongest 
ally  in  the  Mideast,  and  its  security 
must  not  be  endangered. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  sale 
also  would  violate  the  conditions  set 
for  the  original  1978  sale  of  F-15  jets 
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requested  by  Saudi  Arabia.  That  sale 
was  app-oved  by  Congress  only  on  the 
conditio!  that  the  P-15s  would  not  be 
enhanced  by  the  United  States  for  a 
longer  flight  range  or  made  into 
attack  p  anes.  Yet  the  President  seems 
determii  led  to  ignore  this  agreement. 
]  >resident's  determination  to 
relentlessly  with  this 
holly  irresponsible.  Providing 
package  would  be  a 
mistake  the  American  people 
to  regret.  The  AWACS  deal 
disapproved. 
flASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
time  as  he  may  consume  to 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
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Today  I  rise  to  urge  passage  of 
House  (Concurrent  Resolution  194, 
which  w  11  disapprove  the  administra- 
tion's pioposed  sale  of  AWACS  air- 
craft and  other  materials  to  Israel's 
avid  enemy— Saudi  Arabia.  To  permit 
this  sale  is  to  crack  the  very  founda- 
tion of  tlie  bond  which  ties  the  United 
States  aid  Israel  together:  a  bond  of 
mutual  spcurity  defense  and  coopera- 
tion 

I  reject  the  sale  of  AWACS  on  a  va- 
riety of  1  rounds:  First,  the  sale  threat- 
ens the  !  ecurity  of  Israel  and  will  dis- 
rupt th'  balance  of  power  in  the 
Middle  Xast  which  is  critical  to  our 
interests;  second,  the 
Government  does  not  have  the 
for  it  to  assume  proper  con- 
sophisticated  equipment; 
Saudi  Government  does  not 
o  be  rewarded  for  its  moder- 
pricing  policies;  fourth,  the 
^tates  may  be  fueling  a  dan- 
race  in  the  Middle  East 
dould  threaten  world  peace. 
,  Saudi  Arabia  does  not  need 
AW4CS  for  their  own  security. 

discuss  these  points  individ- 


siich 


an 


The  sale  threatens  the  se- 
Israel.    Saudi   Arabia   is   as 
adversary  as  Israel  has  at 
time,  over  the  33-year  life 
Israel— she  has  had  to  fight 
for  her  survival— in  three  of 
— Saudi  Arabia  actively  par- 
Saudi  Arabia,  as  recently  as 
of  these  year  at  the  Islamic 
at  Taif— reiterated  its  call 
-out  "Jihad"  or  "Holy  War" 


to  be  waged  against  Israel.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  steadfastly  refused  to  en- 
dorse the  Camp  David  peace  accords— 
the  very  blueprint  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  believe  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  extract  a  conmiitment 
from  the  Saudis  to  support  Camp 
David  as  a  condition  for  the  AWACS 
sale  is  the  most  repugnant  aspect  of 
this  unsavory  proposal.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  also  provided  consistent  financial 
support  to  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization— an  organization  whose 
sole  purpose  is  to  destroy  Israel  and 
her  right  to  exist.  The  question  one 
must  ask  is— why  would  we,  as  sup- 
porters—yes. even  defenders  of  Israel's 
right  to  exist— sell  any  arms  to  a 
nation  which  has  demonstrated  such 
open  hostility  to  Israel? 

Further,  why  after  33  years  and 
seven  Presidents  do  we  want  to  change 
the  major  element  of  our  Mideast  poli- 
cies? It  is  clear  that  this  policy  is  based 
on  a  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle 
East— a  balance  which  is  achieved  by  a 
strong  Israel  being  equal  to  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  her  Arab  neighbors. 
For  us  to  now  sell  5  AWACS  aircraft, 
22  ground  control  systems,  1,177  Side- 
winder missiles.  8  aerial  refueling 
tankers.  202  conformal  fuel  tanks  and 
supply  U.S.  technical  and  training  sup- 
port, spare  parts  and  support  equip- 
ment for  each  of  the  items  creates  a 
massive  shift  from  current  policy. 
Such  a  move  will  realine  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Middle  East  and 
threaten  Israel  security,  the  security 
of  the  entire  Middle  East,  as  well  as 
our  own,  which  is  intrinsically  tied  to 
this  area. 

Point  two:  An  unstable  Saudi  Gov- 
ernment precludes  proper  usage  of 
such  equipment.  I  have  genuine  con- 
cerns about  the  internal  stability  of 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Government— and 
because  of  that  concern  feel  we  should 
not  be  proceeding  with  this  sale.  Con- 
trary to  the  assertions  of  some  in  the 
administration  and  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  the  tragic  death 
of  Anwar  Sadat  gives  us  more  reason 
to  disapprove  this  sale.  Egypt,  which  is 
clearly  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
stable  governments  in  the  Middle 
East,  demonstrated  its  vulnerability  to 
the  infiltration  of  extremists  and  an- 
archists. The  potential  for  a  similar 
disruption,  or  perhaps  one  worse,  is 
even  greater  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Has  the 
administration  forgotten  about  the  at- 
tempted takeover  of  the  Grand 
Mosque  on  November  1979?  At  the 
time,  the  Saudi  Government  tried  to 
blame  the  action  on  religious  fanatics, 
but  seasoned  observers  of  the  Saudi 
scene,  including  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary James  Schlesinger,  noted  much 
more  of  a  political  motive  in  the  at- 
tempt, including  a  reaction  to  political 
corruption  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Point  three:  AWACS  cannot  be  a 
reward  for  reasonably  priced  oil.  Pro- 


ponents of  the  sale  will  argue  that  it  is 
a  reward  for  the  Saudi  Government's 
moderate  oil  pricing  policies  of  recent 
years.  This  argument  Is  not  only  spe- 
cious—it is  patently  false.  Why  should 
this  Nation  reward  a  country  which 
has  raised  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  oil 
from  $12  to  $32  since  1978?  Why 
should  we  reward  a  nation  which 
threatens  to  cut  back  oil  production? 
To  advance  this  as  a  justification  for 
the  sale  of  these  sophisticated  weap- 
ons to  Saudi  Arabia  is  an  insult  to  the 
consumers  of  this  Nation  who  see 
Saudi  Arabia  as  it  really  is— one  of  the 
leading  members  of  OPEC.  In  the  eyes 
of  consumers  of  this  oil,  OPEC  has 
stood  for  nothing  more  than  the  orga- 
nization of  petroleum  extortion  coun- 
tries. 

An  additional  thought— why  should 
we  bargain  with  Saudi  Arabia  about 
oil  when  it  is  clear  that  our  demand 
for  Saudi  oil  and  for  that  matter,  any 
OPEC  oil,  is  on  the  decline.  According 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  during 
1980,  U.S.  oil  consumption  dropped  by 
8  percent  from  1979  but  more  signifi- 
cantly, imports  dropped  by  20  percent. 
The  United  States,  in  addition  to  ex- 
panding our  own  domestic  energy 
sources,  is  turning  to  other  sources  of 
oil,  such  as  Mexico.  The  Saudi  econo- 
my depends  a  great  deal  upon  its  ex- 
portation of  oil  to  the  United  States. 
We  should  have  been  more  cognizant 
of  this  fact  before  entering  into  this 
agreement  with  the  Saudis. 

Point  four:  AWACS  in  Saudi  Arabia 
will  fuel  an  uncontrollable  arms  race. 
Another  critically  important  element 
against  this  sale  is  its  potential  for 
placing  the  United  States  in  an  unten- 
able position  of  promoting  an  arms 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  if  this  un- 
fortunate sale  is  approved— it  will  be 
followed  by  an  additional  shipment  of 
arms  to  Israel.  Justifiably,  the  Israeli 
Government  will  need  such  protection 
in  the  event  Saudi  conversion  of 
AWACS  into  offensive  weapons.  Fur- 
ther. Saudi  Arabia  is  shopping  around 
in  other  world  capitals  for  weapons 
and  is  reported  to  be  ready  to  pur- 
chase hundreds  of  new  tanks  from 
West  Germany.  Once  the  faucet  of 
arms  sales  is  turned  on,  it  may  be  very 
difficult  to  turn  off.  The  only  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  providing 
arms  and  equipment  in  the  Middle 
East  should  be  for  Israel  and  Egypt. 
We  do  not  need  to  be  the  arms  mer- 
chant for  the  rest  of  the  region. 

Point  five:  The  Saudis  do  not  need 
AWACS  in  light  of  the  current  situa- 
tion in  the  area.  Saudi  Arabia  does  not 
exist  by  itself— alone— like  an  island  in 
the  Middle  East.  It  is  susceptible  to 
the  world  around  it— the  extremism  of 
Libya— the  instability  of  Iran— the  in- 
fluence of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Iraq.  It 
is  not  a  sound  policy  for  us  to  be  pro- 
viding a  sale  of  this  magnitude  to 
Saudi  Arabia  when  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  it  will  not  fall  into  the  hands 
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of  those  who  would  use  it  for  offensive 
purposes  against  Israel— or  even 
against  the  Saudi  Government.  One 
cannot  dismiss  that  possibility  lightly. 
President  Sadat  was  murdered  by 
members  of  his  own  military.  The 
same  internal  disruption  which  would 
lead  to  external  chaos  could  easily 
happen  in  Saudi  Arabia  as  well. 

Finally.  I  must  express  my  own 
strong  objection  to  the  Saudi  Govern- 
ment's refusal  to  accept  joint  United 
States  Saudi  command  of  the  AWACS 
aircraft.  The  presence  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  would  be  a  source  of  great 
reassurance  in  that  they  would  serve 
to  deter  any  possible  diversion  of  the 
aircraft  for  offensive  purposes,  as  well 
as  minimize  the  threat  of  any  leaks  of 
AWACS  technology.  It  should  be 
noted  that  not  even  our  staunchest 
NATO  allies  can  operate  AWACS 
without  joint  command  with  the 
United  States. 

In  conclusion,  the  dangers  of  this 
proposal  far  outdistance  any  benefits 
which  might  accrue  from  it.  What  do 
we  have  to  fear  if  we  abandon  this 
sale?  The  wrath  of  Saudi  Arabia?  The 
leaders  of  the  Saudi  Government 
know  full  well  that  we  are  committed 
to  protecting  their  nation  and  its  oil- 
fields from  outside  forces.  They  know 
that  they  do  not  need  AWACS  or  Side- 
winder missiles  to  guarantee  their  se- 
curity—these alone  cannot  do  this. 
Therefore,  why  are  we  proceeding 
with  this  sale?  The  absence  of  an 
answer  to  this  question  perplexes  me 
as  I  am  sure  that  it  does  a  number  of 
my  colleagues. 

To  sell  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  is 
not  a  way  to  reaffirm  our  friendship 
with  Israel.  It  is  a  regressive  step  away 
from  the  triumphs  of  Camp  David.  It 
is  a  poor  investment  of  American 
money  and  prestige.  We  are  receiving 
very  little  in  return  for  the  very  obvi- 
ous risks  we  are  taking.  The  adminis- 
tration is  bargaining  from  a  position 
of  weakness— something  that  this  Con- 
gress should  in  no  way  ratify. 

There  is  an  old  expression  that  best 
summarizes  my  feelings  on  this  issue: 
The  President  proposes  and  Congress 
disposes.  Let  us  do  just  that  by  voting 
for  House  Concurrent  Resolution  194. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  hearings 
before  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Operations  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  conclusively  proved,  in 
my  opinion,  that  the  AWACS  should 
not  be  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  sale  of  the 
AWACS.  The  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  held  hearings 
on  the  question  of  the  sale  of  the 
AWACS  package  to  Saudi  Arabia.  In 


my  opinion,  although  witnesses  testi- 
fied on  both  sides  of  the  question,  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  the  evidence 
was  in  opposition  to  the  sale. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  administration's 
proposal  to  sell  the  AWACS  arms 
package,  including  F-15's  and  several 
thousand  AIM-9L  missiles.  The  hear- 
ings before  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations 
clearly  show  that  such  a  sale  would 
not  benefit  the  strategic  security  of 
the  United  States  and  would  definitely 
jeopardize  the  well-being  of  the  State 
of  Israel. 

Witnesses  before  the  committee  who 
favored  the  sale  rationalized  their 
view  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "a  po- 
litical decision"  to  assuage  Saudi 
Arabia  which  they  contend  is  a  force 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  was 
also  asserted  that  such  sale  was  essen- 
tial to  thwart  Soviet  influence  in  the 
area.  I  believe  their  argxmients  were 
totally  unconvincing.  Even  Saudi 
Arabia  itself  has  dismissed  the  Soviet 
Union  as  an  important  threat  to  its  se- 
curity. Sheik  Yamani.  Saudi's  oil  min- 
ister, has  specifically  targeted  Israel  as 
its  enemy,  calling  it  the  greatest 
threat  to  peace  in  the  region. 

I  favor  the  administration's  efforts 
to  build  friendly  relations  with  every 
nation  in  the  region  and  we  recognize 
that  Saudi  Arabia  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  The  fact  remains  that 
Saudi  Arabia  has  not  been  the  close, 
loyal  friend  to  the  United  States  the 
administration  represents  it  to  be. 

Its  dominance  over  OPEC  and  over 
the  many  increases  in  oil  prices  have 
been  made  to  protect  its  best  interests, 
not  those  of  other  nations,  and  do  not 
justify    the    special    preference    the 

AWACS  sale  would  provide.  The 
Saudis  have  turned  against  the  one 
Arab  force  definitely  seeking  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  late  President 
Sadat,  of  Egypt.  For  his  courage,  initi- 
ative and  good  will  in  turning  to  peace 
with  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia  branded  him 
a  renegade  and  haited  its  financial 
support  for  Egypt,  providing  instead 
financial  and  moral  support  to  the 
PLO.  to  Syria,  to  Iraq,  which  are  the 
most  hostile  and  aggressive  forces  op- 
posing the  Camp  David  agreements. 

I  would  still  be  hesitant  to  sell 
AWACS  outright  to  the  Saudis  even  if 
the  basic  security  of  Israel  were  not  in- 
volved. Possession  of  a  powerful  weap- 
ons system  such  as  AWACS  will  pro- 
vide the  Saudis  with  the  strength  and 
prestige  to  dominate  other  nations  on 
the  Arabian  peninsula  including  Oman 
which  has  shown  a  greater  willingness 
to  make  itself  available  for  a  U.S.  mili- 
tary establishment  than  Saudi  Arabia 
or  any  other  nation  in  the  area. 
Oman's  location  offers  many  strategic 
advantages.  Moreover,  in  Oman  the 
concern  that  the  weapons  system  may 
be  allowed  to  fall  into  unfriendly 
hands  because  of  the  instability  of  the 


host  government  would  be  minimized 
because  of  American  control,  a  control 
which  would  be  lost  if  AWACS  is  sold 
outright  to  the  Saudis. 

When  the  possible  impact  upon 
Israel  of  relinquishing  the  AWACS  to 
the  Saudis  is  considered,  the  reasons 
against  the  sale  become  overwhelming. 
If  it  were  not  so  deadly  serious,  it 
would  be  amusing  to  note  the  fine 
tuning  with  which  the  pentagon  plan- 
ners try  to  assess  and  appraise  how 
many  weapons  of  how  much  power 
can  be  turned  over  to  Israel's  enemies 
before  they  consider  that  Israel's  sur- 
vival is  placed  in  jeopardy.  Two  years 
ago  a  deal  was  struck  to  sell  the  pow- 
erful F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia  upon  the 
then  administration's  representation 
that  they  would  be  used  locally  for  de- 
fensive purposes.  Now,  as  part  of  the 
AWACS  package,  that  agreement  has 
been  scuttled.  Improved  bomb  racks 
and  extended  fuel  tanks  are  to  be 
added  to  the  F-15's  so  that  their  range 
and  power  and  their  offensive  capabil- 
ity will  be  increased. 

Now,  this  administration  comes  for- 
ward with  a  comparable  kind  of  deal 
in  order  to  obtain  approval  of  the 
AWACS  sale.  The  administration  says: 
"We  will  not  turn  over  the  total 
AWACS  with  the  best  equipment  and 
computerization  so  that  if  by  chance 
the  AWACS  winds  up  for  some  reason 
in  unfriendly  hands,  our  secrets  will  be 
safe— the  AWACS  we  deliver  to  the 
Saudis  will  not  have  full  capability. 
»  •  •  We  will  condition  their  use  so 
that  they  wUl  not  be  useful  as  a  weap- 
ons system  should  war  again  break  out 
between  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel." 

Promises,  promises.  Will  the  admin- 
istration remember  and  keep  these 
promises  2  years  from  now— or  will 
history  repeat  itself?  The  fact  remains 
that  the  AWACS  under  Saudi  owner- 
ship presents  too  many  problems  to 
warrant  the  proposed  outright  sale. 

On  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the 
sale  on  Israel's  security,  there  is  no 
question  that  it  would  contribute  to 
lessening  Israel's  chances  for  survival 
if  war  were  to  break  again  in  the 
Middle  East.  While  it  may  be  true  as 
some  assert  that  Israel  would  protest 
turning  over  any  sophisticated  weap- 
ons to  its  former  and  possibly  future 
enemies.  AWACS  is  not  the  ordinary, 
run-of-the-mill  weapons  system.  This 
is  the  description  given  AWACS  by 
Gen.  George  Keegan,  formerly  head 
of  U.S.  Air  Force  Intelligence  to  our 
committee: 

Because  of  the  unique  technologies  repre- 
sented by  the  AWACS  and  the  P-15  with 
the  extension  range  tanks,  these  weapons  as 
a  system  used  in  concert  do  In  fact  consti- 
tute the  most  powerful  system  ever  devel- 
oped for  theatre  or  regional  air  warfare. 

He  continued: 

If  those  weapons  are  sold  they  will  serve 
only  to  exacerbate  the  latent  instabilities 
and  the  very  fragile  power  balances  which 
have  existed  in  the  Middle  East  for  more 
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than  30  yaars  and  have  been  the  occasion  of 
some  five  fieedless  and  terrible  wars. 

Can  one  doubt  that  Israel's  concern 
Is  weU  justified? 

Generf(l  Keegan's  additional  testi- 
mony is  i  astructive: 

The  gen  »ral  use  of  the  technology  is  this. 
The  AW  ACS,  contrary  to  what  Mr.  Buckley 
has  said.  ^  invulnerable,  because  it  flies  at 
distances  md  has  detection  equipment  on 
board  that  permits  it  to  detect  any  inter- 
cepting aircraft  and  to  turn  away  in  such 
time  dimeiision  that  there  is  no  way  you  can 
Intercept  1  he  vehicle,  so  I  would  like  to  cor- 
rect that  \  f hat  I  think  is  a  false  impression. 

Secondl] ,  the  AWACS  and  the  P-15  in 
combinatii  »n  have  some  of  the  greatest  tech- 
nological Breakthroughs  since  World  War 
II,  radars  that  are  in  fact  capable  of  seeing 
down  to  lIOO  or  200  feet  or  any  vehicle  on 
the  grounl  moving  over  25  miles  per  hour. 

I  have  llown  the  AWACS  over  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  watched  airplanes  take  off 
from  LaGi  lardia  in  that  respect. 

The  F-1  )s  can  be  introduced  on  the  West 
Bank,  hell  at  40,000  to  50,000  feet  where 
they  cannjt  be  effectively  intercepted,  and 
then  can  detect  the  incoming  low-altitude 
Israeli  figl  iter  bombers  and  direct  them,  the 
F-15s,  against  those  fighter  bombers  using 
the  look- iown/shoot-down  radar  missile 
combinati(  in  on  the  P-15. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
LiviNGSTt)N)  addressed  a  key  question 
to  General  Keegan.  I  quote  from  the 
transcrlp :: 

Mr.  Livingston.  General,  I  am  still  deter- 
mined not  to  make  up  my  mind,  but  I  must 
say  you  nade  perhaps  the  most  persuasive 
statement  I  have  heard  since  I  started 
studying  t  lis  issue.  I  know  you  were  sitting 
in  the  roo  n  when  I  addressed  my  questions 
to  Dr.  Coltrell.  So  that  there  would  not  be 
any  mistate  about  it,  I  would  like  to  read 
the  full  t'xt  of  the  statement  that  I  re- 
ceived f roi  1  the  Israeli  lobby  to  you,  and  ask 
you  if  you  agree  with  it. 

"Combined  with  the  P-15  fighter  jet,  it 
constitute!  an  almost  insuperable  offensive 
weapon  sy  stem.  Flown  well  within  Saudi  air 
space,  the  AWACs  could  monitor  virtually 
all  militai  y  movement  in  Israel  including 
every  takd-off,  landing  and  flight  pattern; 
thereby  je  opardizing  operations  like  Israel's 
Entebbe  r  jscue  or  the  air  strike  which  sup- 
plied the  critical  margin  of  victory  in  the 
Six-Day  W  ar. " 

Do  you  i  €ree  with  that  statement? 

General  Keegan.  The  statement  is  an  ab- 
solutely c(  irrect  one,  factual  In  every  aspect. 

Mr.  Yati  !S.  Read  the  other  one. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Do  you  want  me  to  do 
that?  The  other  statement  is  a  quotation 
from  the  J.S.  Defense  Department  AWACs 
briefing,  A  pril  24. 

"This  a  rplane  AWACs  cannot  see  any 
target  on  the  ground.  It  is  impossible.  It  is 
not  in  th<  physics  of  the  system.  We  have 
tested  it  t.  great  deal  and  it  cannot  detect 
tanks,  AP  i^s  or  any  other  vehicle.  It  cannot 
even  diffe  'entiate  cities  and  deserts." 

Maybe  hat  is  not  totally  contradictory 
but  then  they  go  on  and  say,  "AWACs 
cannot  co  Tect  electronic  signal  intelligence 
data,  see  t  uiks,  troops  or  ground  targets,  see 
much  bey  )nd  200  miles  to  detect  low-flying 
planes,  tal  ;e  photos,  perform  jamming." 

General  Keegan.  The  statements  are  es- 
sentially t  ntrue,  but  it  is  a  case,  in  my  judg- 
ment, of  t  le  Pentagon  playing  the  Adminis- 
tration's [  olitical  strategy  games  by  making 


statements  that  on  their  surface  are  seem- 
ingly true,  but  which  are  deceptive  because 
they  are  wholly  irrelevant. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  AWACs 
aircraft  can  see  any  aircraft  on  the  ground 
out  to  several  hundreds  of  miles,  provided 
that  it  is  moving  more  than  25  miles  per 
hour.  It  was  never  claimed  that  the  AWACs 
could  see  tanks  on  the  ground,  but  one  of 
the  extraordinary  things  that  we  discovered 
in  our  many,  many  tests  in  NATO  of  the 
AWACs  is  that  any  vehicle  moving  at  more 
than  25  miles  an  hour  is  going  to  be  detect- 
ed out  to  several  hundred  miles,  and  so  the 
statement  that  has  been  read  coming  out  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  representing, 
being  quoted  by  the  Saudi  Arabian  lobby,  is 
a  case  of  half  truths  which,  on  the  surface, 
are  technically  truthful,  but  in  fact  are  ex- 
tremely misleading,  because  they  are  wholly 
irrelevant  to  the  question  at  hand,  and  I 
think  you  have  to  recognize  this  game  for 
what  it  is,  and  I  do  not  condone  it.  And  I 
resent  profoundly  my  former  professional 
colleagues,  men  in  uniform,  who  sell  their 
souls  and  their  hearts  and  their  bodies  and 
their  minds  to  a  35-year  career  of  commit- 
ting their  lives.  I  dislike  intensely  these 
people  being  used  politically,  as  they  have 
been  by  the  last  three  Administrations.  And 
this  is  a  classic  case  of  just  exactly  what  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  LiviNOSTON.  I  thank  you  for  your 
statement.  General. 

Mr.  Long.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  would  have  to  say  you 
are  a  pretty  good  witness. 

In  his  questions  of  General  Keegan, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gray)  brought  out  a  most  salient 
point: 

Mr.  Gray.  Therefore  when  coupled  with 
the  P-15s  becomes  a  tremendous  offensive 
system  as  well. 

General  Keegan.  Yes.  Now  may  I  elabo- 
rate? 

Mr.  Gray.  Go  right  ahead.  I  would  like  it 
if  you  would  be  very,  very  clear  on  it. 

General  Keegan.  The  reason  I  find  the  Is- 
raeli defense  force  staff  so  absolutely  ada- 
mant about  this  question  is  an  extension  of 
this  thought  that  we  have  been  discussing. 
The  Israelis  who  fought  in  the  previous 
wars  understand  something  which  I  am  not 
certain  has  ever  been  understood  by  any  Ad- 
ministration in  the  United  Sates,  because  of 
the  faulty  way  in  which  our  intelligence  es- 
timates are  being  projected  still  to  this  day. 

Before  each  of  the  Israeli-Arab  wars, 
there  have  been  a  series  of  intelligence  esti- 
mates projected  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
that  have  stated  the  following:  Yes.  the 
Arabs  have  more  equipment  than  the  Israe- 
lis, but  the  Israelis,  because  of  their  superi- 
or motivation,  superior  leadership,  superior 
training  can  vastly  overpower  any  combina- 
tion or  aggregation  of  Arab  power,  and  that 
is  a  very  unstudied  and  a  very  shallow  view, 
and  what  the  Israelis  recall  is  that  in  1973 
that  was  the  U.S.  position,  and  it  misled  us 
into  ignoring  all  the  signs,  and  they  were 
many,  that  an  attack  was  about  to  be 
mounted. 

What  happened  in  1973  that  is  still  not 
appreciated,  certainly  not  appreciated  by 
this  Administration,  as  best  as  I  can  discern, 
is  that  Israel  almost  lost  the  war,  and  Israel 
was  almost  destroyed  as  a  country.  If  the 
Syrian  tank  divisions,  five  that  went 
through  the  Golan  Heights  and  were  receiv- 


ing guidance  from  Soviet  officers  flying  in 
Soviet  helicopters  over  the  Golan  Heights 
directing  strikes  against  Israel,  a  fact  that 
three  Administrations  have  attempted  to 
conceal,  had  that  succeeded,  there  would  be 
no  state  of  Israel  today.  The  state  would 
have  been  sliced  in  half,  which  is  a  matter 
of  about  a  day's  operations  in  their  tanks, 
and  Israel  never  could  have  mobilized  the 
reserves  in  time. 

So  the  lesson  to  the  Israeli  military  lead- 
ers is  that  they  almost  lost  their  nation- 
hood, and  what  I  am  trying  to  suggest  is 
that  the  Israeli  view  of  the  AWACs  F-15  is 
conditioned  by  this  thought  that  as  power- 
ful as  their  leaders  are,  and  as  sanguine  as 
they  are,  and  as  tough,  as  resourceful  as 
they  have  proven  themselves  to  be,  each 
time  that  a  war  strikes,  it  brings  Israel  close 
to  this  point  of  extermination,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  AWACs,  the  Israelis  see  the 
defeat  of  the  only  tactic  they  have  to  defeat 
tanks  being  introduced  from  four  countries, 
Arab,  through  Jordan  and  the  West  Bank, 
so  this  defensive-offensive  play  is  very  criti- 
cal and  what  I  wanted  to  emphasize  was  the 
fragility  of  the  military  balance  in  that  the- 
ater, which  I  think  is  not  appreciated. 

In  the  face  of  such  testimony  by  a 
professional  soldier,  formerly  the  head 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Intelligence,  how 
can  the  administration  possibly  justify 
this  sale? 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  oppose  the 
administration's  proposal  to  sell  the 
AWACS  package  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This 
proposal  will  not  lessen  the  chances 
for  war  between  Arab  States  and 
Israel.  Rather,  it  may  very  well  in- 
crease them.  Five  times  the  Arab  na- 
tions have  pitted  their  strength  in  war 
against  Israel.  Each  time  Israel  has 
been  able  to  hurl  the  Arab  forces  back 
in  its  fight  to  survive.  There  is  now  no 
peace  in  the  area,  except  for  the  Camp 
David  agreements  between  Egypt  and 
Israel.  Only  a  tenuous  armistice  exists 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  if  the 
Arab  nations  believed  they  had  a  good 
chance  to  win  in  a  war  against  Israel, 
it  would  not  take  place  and  quickly? 

Truly,  the  administration  is  playing 
with  fire  when  it  places  additional 
weights  on  the  Arab  side  of  the  bal- 
ance of  armed  power  in  that  area. 
Why  should  Israel's  admittedly  superi- 
or power  be  placed  to  the  test  by  pro- 
viding the  Arab  side  with  the  most 
powerful  air  weapons  system  in  the 
world?  Why  cannot  the  present  ar- 
rangement of  using  AWACS  under 
American  control  to  provide  our  sur- 
veillance over  Saudi  oilfields  be  con- 
tinued? Is  it  a  matter  of  Saudi  pres- 
tige? Is  that  enough  reason  to  throw 
oil  on  the  Middle  East  tinderbox? 

I  believe  the  AWACS  sale  to  be  the 
height  of  folly. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuCoiN). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  total  opposition  to  this  arms  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
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to  vote  for  the  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al. 

It  has  not  been  shown  that  this  sale 
serves  intrinsic  security  interests  of 
Saudi  Arabia  or  the  United  States. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  AWACS  protection 
today!  There  are.  and  have  been,  at 
least  four  AWACS  stationed  in  Saudi 
Arabia  for  some  time.  They  are  provid- 
ing 100  percent  of  the  defensive  data 
that  Saudi  Arabia  has  asked  for  and 
requires. 

But  these  are  American  airplanes, 
under  American  command  and  the 
Saudis  are  not  satisfied.  They  insist  on 
owning  the  planes  and  ultimately 
having  them  under  their  command. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  our  most 
sophisticated  intelligence-gathering 
and  surveillance  aircraft.  AWACS  are 
so  sensitive,  so  advanced,  we  do  not 
even  allow  our  NATO  allies  in  Europe 
the  exclusive  control  over  the  planes 
that  Saudi  Arabia  seeks. 

The  Saudis  can  want  these  air- 
planes, then,  only  for  reasons  of  pres- 
tige. And  fundamentally,  this  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  approve  the 
sale  so  as  not  to  displease  the  Saudi 
Government. 

And  what  has  Saudi  Arabia  dQne  to 
earn  such  fawning  acquiescence? 

It  boycotted  and  attempted  to  de- 
stroy the  Camp  David  peace  process. 

It  joined  Arab  hard-line  states  in  an 
economic  boycott  of  Egypt  for  joining 
in  the  peace  accord. 

It  helped  isolate  Egyptian  President 
Anwar  Sadat— the  greatest  peacemak- 
er in  the  Mideast— and  thus  encour- 
aged the  climate  of  hostility  toward 
him  that  in  the  end  took  his  life. 

This  is  our  friend?  This  record 
should  be  rewarded? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that 
AWACS  can  be  used  for  defensive  pur- 
poses—for the  early  detection  of  an 
enemy  attack.  But  the  planes  are  more 
than  that.  They  are  a  flying  command 
post  with  devastating  offensive  poten- 
tial—especially when  it  is  used  to 
direct  aircraft  such  as  the  F-15. 
AWACS  computers  can  track  400 
planes  at  one  time  and  flash  that  in- 
formation to  various  airborne  and 
ground  stations.  They  can  pick  up  the 
movement  of  any  object  moving  at 
more  than  80  miles  an  hour  within  a 
250-mile  radius.  It  can  even  detect 
automobiles  moving  on  highways  at 
those  speeds. 

Thus,  AWACS  computers  and  radar 
could  pick  up  Israeli  jets  and  direct 
long-range  jet  fighter  strikes  against 
them— before  those  jets  had  even  left 
the  runway.  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  agreed  that  AWACS 
flying  inside  Saudi  borders  would  be 
able  to  see  nearly  every  Israeli  aircraft 
as  it  rose  from  its  base,  track  the 
planes,  and  radio  that  information  to 
Syria  or  other  adversaries  of  Israel. 

If  AWACS  are  placed  in  Saudi 
hands,  an  Arab  surprise  attack,  in  co- 
ordination   with    Syria,    Jordan    and 


Iraq,  will  be  possible  with  these  planes 
being  deployed  to  cover  all  of  Israel's 
airspace. 

I  ask  my  colleagues— does  anyone 
here  believe  that  the  raid  on  Entebbe 
could  have  been  done  if  the  Saudis 
had  had  AWACS  monitoring  those  Is- 
raeli rescue  planes?  And  what  about 
the  Yom  Kippur  War  in  1973?  There 
were  over  2,500  Israelis  killed  and 
7.500  wounded  in  a  war  Israel  almost 
lost. 

Who.  here,  is  confident  Israel  would 
have  been  able  to  finally  pull  it  out  if 
AWACS  and  retrofitted  F-15's  had 
been  used  in  a  coordinated  Arab 
attack  as  Israeli  forces,  stretched  thin 
across  a  broad  eastern  border,  tried  to 
defend  against  pinpoint  strikes  by 
heavily  armed,  long-range  F-I5s? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  sale  does  not  in- 
crease the  chance  for  peace.  This  sale 
jeopardizes  the  peace.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  disapprove  this  dangerous 
sale  by  approving  the  committee  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  that  a  suita- 
ble compromise  could  not  be  worked 
out  which  would  permit  the  AWACS 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  while  at  the  same 
time  guaranteeing  the  security  of  the 
sensitive  American  defense  technology 
aboard  those  aircraft. 

I  am  hopeful  that  such  a  compro- 
mise can  still  be  achieved  before  this 
issue  comes  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate 
next  week. 

But  lacking  such  guarantees.  I 
cannot  support  the  sale  of  this  equip- 
ment to  the  Saudis  or  any  other  coun- 
try. 

The  issue  we  are  confronting  is 
simply  U.S.  security  and  the  potential 
compromise  of  sensitive  American 
technology.  Today's  vote  in  no  way 
suggests  any  lessening  of  our  commit- 
ment to  the  security  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
Saudi  Arabia  is  a  good  friend  of  the 
United  States.  Its  long-term  interests 
and  our  interests  are  consistent  with 
one  another.  The  defense  of  the  oil 
fields,  the  continuation  of  the  Saudi 
monarchy,  peace  in  the  region,  and 
avoidance  of  Soviet  influence  or  domi- 
nation in  the  area  are  of  mutual  con- 
cern to  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  risk  the  loss 
of  sensitive  defense  technology  and  we 
jeopardize  the  interests  of  another 
good  friend  in  the  region— Israel.  In  an 
era  when  U.S.  forces  are  grossly  out- 
numbered by  our  adversaries,  the  so- 
phisticated technological  edge  can 
spell  the  difference  between  victory 
and  defeat.  If  we  do  not  exercise  pru- 
dent restraint  in  selling  the  best  and 
most  secret  electronic  equipment,  how 
can  we  protect  our  own  forces  in  times 
of  emergency. 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  believe  that 
our   own   defense   concerns   outweigh 


the  advantages  of  selling  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  risk  of  losing  vital 
high  technology  is  just  too  great  in 
this  case.  I  am  hopeful  that  Saudi 
Arabia  will  come  to  better  appreciate 
our  position  in  this  matter.  They  are 
our  good  friends  and  they  are  impor- 
tant to  Western  stability.  It  is  regret- 
table that  the  administration  is 
moving  ahead  at  this  time  with  the 
AWACS  proposal  initiated  by  Presi- 
dent Carter. 

Given  the  unfortunate  recent  devel- 
opments in  the  Middle  East.  I  believe 
this  is  a  time  to  proceed  cautiously 
until  the  situation  in  that  region  is 
clarified. 

D  1045 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  194. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
so  far  been  the  focal  point  of  the 
House's  consideration  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  sell  five  airborne 
warning  and  control  systems 
(AWACS)  aircraft  and  the  F-15  en- 
hancements to  Saudi  Arabia.  Over  the 
course  of  the  past  few  weeks,  commit- 
tee members  have  been  privy  to  intelli- 
gence briefings,  as  well  as  testimony 
by  Members  of  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  concerned  private  citizens. 

One  thing.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  agree  to  is  the 
following  principle:  We  must  do  what 
is  in  the  best  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  In  my  over 
32  years  in  Congress,  that  is  what  has 
always  been  my  bottom  line,  to  sup- 
port legislation  that  is  in  the  U.S.  na- 
tional security  interests.  That  posi- 
tion, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  remains 
so  in  this  particular  case. 

Accordingly.  I  would  like  to  explain 
how  this  proposed  air  defense  package 
serves  a  variety  of  major  U.S.  national 
security  interests. 

It  enhances  the  defense  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  major  source  of  the 
world's  oil  exports  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Saudi  Arabia  alone  accounts  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  total  Gulf  produc- 
tion. Denial  of  access  to  Saudi  oil  by 
hostile  powers  would  undermine  U.S. 
security,  as  well  as  those  of  our  closest 
allies  in  Western  Europe.  Japan,  and. 
yes.  Israel. 

This  sale  complements  our  foreign 
policy  objective  of  assisting  friendly 
nations  and  some  of  the  proponents  of 
this  concurrent  resolution  have  just 
confirmed  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  a 
friend  of  the  United  States.  The  ques- 
tion occurs  to  me.  are  we  a  friend  of 
Saudi  Arabia? 

Most  recently,  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  the  continued  instability 
in  revolutionary  Iran,  the  Iranian- 
Iraqi  war,  and  the  growing  Soviet  mili- 
tary    support     activities     in     South 
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States  and  Saudi  Arabia  regarding: 

The  transfer  to  third  countries  of 
AWACS  equipment  and  data  which 
would  be  prohibited; 

The  exchange  of  mutually  beneficial 
defense  information; 

Stringent  security  for  the  protection 
of  AWACS;  and  the  geographic  area  in 
which  the  Saudi  AWACS  will  operate 
which  can  l)e  conducted  only  within 
the  geographic  area  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  controls 
will  provide  the  United  States  with 
sufficient  control  and  influence  over 
both  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  AWACS  aircraft  throughout 
the  life  of  the  system. 

During  the  course  of  our  intelligence 
briefings  and  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed AWACS  sale,  many  of  us  repeat- 
edly raised  a  question  of  fundamental 
concern:  Would  U.S.  national  security 
be  adversely  affected  if  sensitive 
AWACS  technology  fell  into  hostile 
hands?  Our  expert  witnesses  con- 
curred that  such  a  concern  is  not  well- 
founded  and  that  the  control  we  will 
have  should  allay  any  concerns. 

For  example,  if  the  computer  soft- 
ware that  integrates  the  AWACS 
system— the  most  sensitive  portion  of 
the  technology  and  which  remains 
U.S.  Government  property— were  to 
fall  into  hostile  hands,  it  could  be  re- 
programed  within  a  week,  thus  reduc- 
ing any  probability  of  enemy  exploita- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  if  an  enemy 
power  were  to  attain  access  to  the 
AWACS  aircraft,  it  would  require  a 
massive  effort  over  several  years  for 
them  to  be  able  to  unscramble  the 
computer  software  portion  of  the 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  I  alluded  to  a 
point  that  needs  further  clarification. 
That  is,  why  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
both  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United 
States  that  we  sell  the  Saudis  these 
AWACS  aircraft.  Quite  simply,  Saudi 
and  Persian  Gulf  air  defense  systems 
are  currently  inadequate  to  insure  the 
survivability  of  the  oil  fields  and  facili- 
ties. Without  the  AWACS,  Saudi 
Arabia  has  an  inadequate  capability  in 
defending  the  oil  fields  from  an  attack 
across  the  gulf. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  yield 
to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
has  the  gentleman  thought  about  the 
advisability  of  continuing  the  present 
arrangement  whereby  the  United 
States  has  four  AWACS  manned  with 
U.S.  personnel  and  provides  air  de- 
fense coverage  for  the  Saudis  directly? 
What  does  the  gentleman  see  wrong 
with  the  present  system?  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  very  efficient  and  useful. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
answer  that  question  for  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  fully 
knows   that    there   is   a   question   of 


Saudi  sovereignty.  We  have  four 
AWACS  now  that  are  gathering  intel- 
ligence over  the  southeastern  part  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  To  have  the  additional 
five  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia  with  the  con- 
trols I  described  earlier  including  U.S. 
personnel  on  board  the  AWACS  until 
at  least  1990  serves  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity interests.  I  do  submit  that,  no 
country,  certainly  not  Israel,  would 
ever  agree  to  a  sale  in  which  we  would 
insist  on  having  our  personnel  fly 
those  planes. 

Indeed,  we  do  not  have  adequate 
control  and  oversight  of  the  end  use  of 
the  military  equipment  that  we  have 
sold  to  that  country.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Saudi  Arabians  are 
proud  people.  Saudi  Arabia  is  a  nation. 
We  must  respect  their  sovereignty  and 
their  right  to  purchase  needed  defen- 
sive arms.  We  are  not  giving  it  to  them 
without  controls. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  No,  I  accept  that. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  rather  not 
yield  any  further  time  now.  I  have 
been  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  I  have  responded  to  the 
gentleman's  questions. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  an 
attack  occur,  not  only  will  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's security  interests  be  severely 
damaged,  but  so,  too.  will  the  interests 
of  the  entire  free  world. 

It  is  the  view  of  past  and  present 
U.S.  defense  and  national  security  offi- 
cials, a  view  which  I  share,  that  the 
proposed  sale  also  serves  Israeli  securi- 
ty interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  this  past  week- 
end I  attended  the  funeral  of  Presi- 
dent Sadat.  Three  past  Presidents,  an 
historic  occurrence,  were  aboard  Air 
Force  One  attending  the  funeral.  All 
three  past  Presidents  have  the  same 
view  on  this  issue. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  discussing  this 
issue  with  them  and  I  agree  with 
them. 
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Both  the  increased  U.S.  influence 
among  the  moderate  Arab  States  and 
the  hardening  of  the  region  to  hostile 
penetration  that  this  sale  will  engen- 
der can  only  but  enhance  Israel's  long- 
term  security. 

To  those  who  have  expressed  con- 
cern regarding  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed sale  on  the  Arab-Israeli  military 
base,  I  commend  the  following  recent 
statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger: 

With  or  without  the  AWACS  and  P-15  en- 
hancements, the  Saudi  Air  Force  realistical- 
ly poses  no  significant  threat  to  the  security 
of  Israel. 

And  a  statement  made  by  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  L.  Buckley 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  October  1.  1981: 

Israel  enjoys  today  and  will  continue  to 
enjoy  after  our  proposed  sales  are  complet- 
ed—so decisive  a  superiority  over  any  combi- 
nation of  regional  forces  that  the  practical 
impact  of  our  proposals  on  Israeli  security 
would  t>e  small. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  briefly  discuss 
the  implications  of  congressional  dis- 
approval of  the  proposed  sale— impli- 
cations for  the  United  States,  for 
Israel,  and  for  a  comprehensive  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  as  well  as  through- 
out the  Southwest  Asia  region,  ques- 
tions would  be  raised  as  to  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  United  States.  We  would 
correspondingly,  enjoy  less  influence 
among  the  moderate  Arab  States  on  a 
whole  host  of  issues  of  importance  to 
U.S.  national  security  including,  and 
especially,  the  promotion  of  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Saudis  would  be  forced  to  turn 
to  other  arms  suppliers  to  purchase 
substitutes  for  U.S.  equipment  denied. 
Clearly,  U.S.  influence  over  the  Saudi 
military  would  decline,  and  I  submit  if 
the  Saudis  purchase  from  another 
source,  this  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
Israel. 

Our  ability  to  establish  a  regional  air 
defense  network— as  part  of  our  strate- 
gic consensus  in  the  region— would  be 
greatly  reduced,  if  not  destroyed.  And 
Saudi  Arabia's  ability  to  play  a  moder- 
ating role  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict, 
as  well  as  on  other  issues,  would  clear- 
ly be  made  much  more  difficult. 

Neither  the  United  States,  nor  Israel 
nor  Saudi  Arabia,  would  benefit  from 
such  developments.  Yet,  congressional 
disapproval  of  this  proposed  sale  car- 
ries these  very  risks. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  firm  belief  that 
this  air  defense  package  serves  U.S. 
national  security  interests  and  that  its 
rejection  would  damage  those  inter- 
ests. And  I  have  addressed  the  major 
concerns  of  those  who  have  expressed 
opposition  to  this  arms  sale. 

There  are  other  points  that  can  be 
made,  but  time  is  limited. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley) 
very  briefly. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been 
many  occasions  in  the  past  when  I 
have  admired  and  respected  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  for  taking 
statesmanlike  positions,  but  never 
more  so  than  today.  I  am  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  was  there  during  thedebate 
and  deliberation.  I  am  aware  that  his 
position  today  is  somewhat  lonely  in 
contrast  with  the  majority  of  the 
Democrats  on  the  committee. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  were  only 
two  committee  Democrats  who  joined 
with  him  in  the  position  he  has  taken 
and  this  makes  all  the  more  powerful 
the  arguments  the  gentleman  has 
made  today.  I  salute  him  for  his  cour- 
age, for  his  statesmanship,  and  I  hope 
his  colleagues  will  heed  his  recommen- 
dations. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  observation. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  speak  to  a  con- 
cern that  I  have  about  this  sale,  and 
the  concern  is  this:  As  I  understand  it, 
we  want  the  AWACS  aircraft  in  the 
Middle  East  on  an  ongoing  basis  to 
provide  intelligence  concerning  the  se- 
curity of  the  oil  fields.  We  are  most 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  a 
Soviet  invasion  of  that  area,  or  an  in- 
vasion by  Libya  or  some  other  poten- 
tial enemy  of  the  free  world. 

Now,  we  were  told  when  we  went  out 
to  visit  the  AWACS  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  that  they  can  be  vulnera- 
ble to  a  fighter  aircraft  attack,  either 
in  the  air  or  on  land. 

My  concern  is  this:  Given  that  we 
need  intelligence  from  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  not,  to 
say  the  very  least,  a  close  friend  of 
Israel,  if  there  were  a  confrontation 
between  Israel  and  any  other  Middle 
Eastern  State,  would  it  not  be  most 
likely  that  the  Israelis  would  seek  to 
take  out  the  AWACS  aircraft? 

Would  not  the  Israelis,  of  necessity, 
see  it  in  their  own  security  interests  to 
knock  out  the  AWACS  aircraft?  I  be- 
lieve they  could  do  that  with  their 
very  sophisticated  air  defense  system 
and  if  they  did  would  we  not  be  left 
with  no  surveillance  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  which  we  have  all  agreed  is 
necessary  to  our  own  security  interests 
and  that  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  and  the  other  countries  depend- 
ent on  that  area  for  oil? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  gentleman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  Israel  has  no  intention  of  attack- 
ing Egypt  or  Saudi  Arabia.  And  cer- 
tainly the  AWACS  would  not  be  used 
in  an  offensive  attack  on  Israel,  nor 
does  Saudi  Arabia  intend  to  attack 
Israel,  nor  could  such  an  attack  take 
place  without  U.S.  knowledge. 

In  the  case  of  the  scenario  the  gen- 
tleman proposes,  a  confrontation  be- 
tween Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia,  which  I 
do  not  expect,  nor  does  anyone  antici- 
pate, the  AWACS  will  not  be  available 
for  the  next  4  or  5  years  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  that  then  they  will  have 
U.S.  personnel  aboard  the  17-man 
crew  of  the  AWACS  until  at  least 
1990.  Finally,  the  software  remains 
U.S.  property  and  the  United  States 
will  preserve  effective  control  over  the 
AWACS  throughout  the  life  of  the 
system. 

I  do  not  see  where  it  would  be  to  the 
benefit  of  Israel  to  attack  a  system 
that  is  intended  to  observe  any  attack 
coming  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  puppets,  like 
Libya,  Iraq,  or  South  Yemen.  And  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
Saudi  Arabia  is  a  moderate  Arab  State, 
and  this  is  also  in  our  interest. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further  for  another  point  of  clarifica- 
tion on  this  question? 


My  point  is  this:  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  in  saying  that  it  serves 
all  of  our  interests  to  have  AWACS 
aircraft  in  that  part  of  the  world.  And 
I  did  not  imply  that  the  kind  of  con- 
frontation I  am  talking  atx>ut  would, 
of  necessity,  be  between  Israel  and 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  There  was  no  such 
confrontation.  A  state  of  war  may 
have  been  in  existence  but  there  have 
l)een  no  fighter  units  from  Saudi 
Arabia  involved  in  combat  with  Israel. 
Mr.  NEAL.  The  point,  though,  is 
that  if  there  were  a  confrontation  be- 
tween Israel  and  any  Arab  State, 
would  not  the  Israelis  suspect  that  the 
Saudis  would  share  information  with 
the  other  Arab  States,  and  then  feel  it 
vital  to  their  own  interests  to  try,  and 
I  think  they  could  succeed  in,  knock- 
ing out  the  AWACS  aircraft?  This  is 
one  of  my  concerns,  and  I  believe  this 
concern  could  be  satisfied  if  we  were 
able  to  maintain  some  kind  of  control 
over  the  information  flow  of  these  air- 
craft. 

I  believe  if  we  could  guarantee  that 
kind  of  control  over  the  vital  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  AWACS  aircraft 
then  we  would  serve  our  own  interests, 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  Israel,  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  Without  this  kind  of  shared 
control  I  believe  we  urmecessarily  risk 
the  safety  of  the  AWACS  aircraft  and 
the  vital  information  they  provide. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  All  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman,  it  is  a  sorry  state  of  affairs 
if  any  nation  on  the  basis  of  suspicion 
makes  a  decision  to  attack. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Well,  I  think  this  is  a 
real  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
would  like  to  expand  on  this  and  some 
other  issues  of  concern  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

I  fully  understand  the  Saudi  desire 
to  have  AWACS  protection  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  help  them.  I  also 
recognize  the  importance  to  our  coun- 
try of  having  AWACS  aircraft  monitor 
the  skies  above  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
protect  Saudi  oil  fields,  which  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the  economic  and 
security  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  to  our  Western  European  allies 
and  Japan.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  much  less  assured  of 
their  continued  presence  in  the  area  if 
we  relinquish  rather  than  maintain 
some  control  over  their  use  and  data. 
With  joint  United  States-Saudi  control 
over  the  aircraft,  the  Israelis,  which 
are  fully  capable  of  destroying  the 
AWACS  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground, 
would  have  little  to  fear  from  the  air- 
craft. Whereas  we  know  that  they  feel 
very  strongly  that  AWACS  would  be 
an  offensive  threat  if  left  in  the  total 
control  of  Saudi  Arabia,  a  country 
which  has  yet  to  recognize  Israel's 
right  to  exist  and  has  repeatedly 
called  for  a  holy  war  against  the  Israe- 
lis. I  am  not  suggesting  that  Israel 
would  move  to  knock  out  the  AWACS 
as  soon  as  they  were  delivered  to  the 
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I  can  foresee  a  situation  in 
Israelis  might  make  a  pre- 
strike   against   them   at   the 
of  regional  hostilities,  fear- 
Saudi  Arabia  would  be  pres- 
their  Arab  brothers  into  join- 
battle    against    Israel.    Mr. 
it  seems  to  me  that  would 
Voorst  possible  time  not  to  have 
presence  in  the  region. 
Chairman,  we  might  also  consid- 
iiternal  political  ramifications 
J  audi  Government  should  that 
decline  to  join  the  hostilities 
of  the  Arab  combatants. 
i|iaction    could    very    well    be 
the  Arab  community,  not  to 
their  own  very  large  Pa'.estin- 
as  a  breach  of  faith, 
i  family,  which  the  adminis- 
l^as  vowed  to  protect  from  in- 
external  threats,  would  not 
a  very  secure  position. 

Mr.   Chairman,   I   would 
jbjection  to  working  out  some 
lease  arrangement   with  the 
4uch  as  has  been  proposed  by 
Glenn,    among    others.    We 
offer  to  lower  the  price  of 
compensate  them  for  sharing 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  AWACS 
rsophisticated  piece  of  mili- 
developed  principally 
own   defenses   and   we   must 
it  be  protected  from  the 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  do 
to  offend  the  Saudi  Govern- 
Chairman,  but  it  is,  after 
feUdalistic  monarchy  with  tenu- 
over  a  very  diverse  popula- 
there  are  those  who  believe 
greatest  threat  to  the  Saudi 
could  come  from  within, 
be  a  matter  of  time  before 
im-type   revolution   occurs  in 
I  would  not.  of  course, 
hat  Saudi  Arabia  is  on  the 
revolution,   but   if  we   have 
anything    from    the    tragic 
last  week,  it  should  be  that 
in  Saudi  Arabia  is  within 
of  possibility.   In  such  an 
ensuing  turmoil  could  allow 
to  gain  access  to  sensitive 
contained     within     the 
aircraft— information     that 
uidermine   United   States   and 
qefense  systems.  Defense  offi- 
informed   me,   Mr.   Chair- 
t  such  a  breach  in  security 
taken  place  during  the  first 
of  the  Iranian  revolution, 
Aiterican  made  F-14  jet  fighters 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  inspec- 
colleagues  might  remember 
as  for  security  reasons  that 
prevented  the  Ford  adminis- 
I  rom  selling  AWACS  to  Iran. 
NATO-employed    AWACS 
retnain  essentially  in  U.S.  con- 
Arabia,  therefore,  should 
hat  it  is  being  singled  out  for 
treatment. 

of  these  grave  reservations  I 
'  ote  for  this  resolution  of  dis- 
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approval.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  Saudi  Government  try  to  under- 
stand our  objections  to  the  sale.  None 
of  my  colleagues  wish  to  offend  the 
Saudi  Goverriment  and  I  think,  quite 
the  contrary,  we  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  provide  the  kind  of  as- 
sistance and  friendship  they  desire. 
But  our  own  defense  security  needs 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 
We  need  AWACS  capability  in  the 
Middle  East  and  can  best  assure  that 
we  have  it  by  maintaining  some  con- 
trol. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  voting  for  this  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  is 
not  alone  in  his  concern,  but  I  submit 
that  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  is  responsible  and 
would  not  invite  such  a  confrontation. 
Finally,  my  colleagues  should  know 
that  the  information-sharing  terms  of 
the  sale  stipulate  that  no  AWACS 
data  to  other  countries  is  possible 
without  prior  and  mutual  consent  of 
the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
say  I  firmly  believe  a  dispassionate 
and  careful  examination  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  should  lead  to  a 
decision  supportive  of  the  sale  of  this 
defensive  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
And  I  intend  to  vote  in  exactly  such  a 
fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Richmond). 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  express  my  strong  opposition  to 
the  administration's  proposed  sale  of 
AWACS  and  offensive  F-15  equipment 
to  Saudi  Arabia  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  194  disapproving  this  sale. 

This  arms  deal  clearly  violates  assur- 
ances given  to  Congress  when  the  F- 
15's  were  originally  sold,  that  we 
would  not  sell  the  Saudis  additional 
equipment  to  extend  the  range  or  pro- 
vide attack  capabilities  for  these  ad- 
vanced fighter  aircraft. 

The  proposed  weapons  package 
would  seriously  impair  the  security  of 
Israel,  our  most  stable  and  loyal  ally 
in  the  Middle  East,  without  providing 
any  tangible  benefits  to  the  United 
States. 

It  is  impossible  to  underestimate  the 
threat  which  this  proposed  sale  poses 
to  Israel.  The  AWACS  and  enhanced 
F-15's  would  dramatically  improve 
Saudi  Arabia's  ability  to  attack  Israel, 
while  seriously  crippling  Israel's  de- 
fense capabilities.  Less  than  9  months 
ago,  the  Saudis  called  for  a  "holy  war" 
against  Israel.  The  Saudis  have  given 
extensive  support  to  the  PLO  and 
they  have  strenuously  opposed  the 
Camp  David  peace  process. 


In  exchange  for  exposing  a  valuable 
ally  to  extreme  risks,  the  United 
States  has  received  nothing  but  vague 
references  to  friendship.  The  Saudis 
have  refused  to  permit  joint  manning 
of  the  AWACS,  and  they  have  refused 
to  guarantee  future  U.S.  access  to  the 
AWACS  or  the  intelligence  gathered 
by  them. 

Currently,  the  United  States  has 
four  AWACS  stationed  in  Saudi 
Arabia:  once  the  Saudis  have  their 
own  AWACS,  the  four  U.S.  AWACS 
will  no  longer  be  needed  and  the 
United  States  will  have  less  access  to 
intelligence  information  in  the  gulf 
region  than  we  do  now. 

The  Saudis  have  not  permitted  the 
U.S.  Navy  to  call  at  their  ports,  nor 
have  they  agreed  to  grant  the  United 
States  access  to  military  bases  on 
Saudi  soil.  In  short,  the  Saudis  have 
offered  nothing  in  exchange  for  the 
most  sophisticated  weapons  the 
United  States  has  to  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  sale  of 
AWACS  and  F-15  offensive  equipment 
to  Saudi  Arabia  is  most  certainly  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  severely  undermine 
the  security  of  Israel,  our  most  critical 
ally  in  the  Middle  East.  This  sale  must 
be  disapproved  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution  of 
disapproval. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Republican 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  their  resolution  to  dis- 
approve the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  This  debate  is  not  just  about 
Saudi  Arabia  or  AWACS  planes. 

What  we  are  debating  is  something 
far  more  profound  and  far  reaching. 
The  decisions  we  make  today,  com- 
bined with  those  to  be  made  in  the 
other  body,  will  have  a  deep  and  his- 
toric effect  on  our  future  as  a  power 
for  peace  in  the  Mideast. 

The  heart  of  this  issue  is  not 
AWACS  technology  but  foreign  policy, 
not  the  security  of  one  type  of  aircraft 
but  the  security  of  our  Nation,  the 
Western  alliance  and  our  friends  in 
the  Mideast. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  questions 
before  us. 

Some  say  we  should  not  give  the 
Saudi  the  AWACS  unless  there  are 
Americans  to  man  them.  Others  ques- 
tion the  alleged  insecurity  of  the 
AWACS  technology  in  Saudi  hands. 

I  recall  a  story  I  heard  the  other 
day.  A  high-ranking  administration  of- 
ficial was  being  questioned  by  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  other  body 
about  the  AWACS  deal. 

The  administration  official  said  to 
the  Senator:  "If  the  Saudi  don't  buy 
AWACS  from  us,  they'll  simply  turn 
around  and  buy  a  similar  plane  from 
the  British. " 
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And  the  Senator  replied  "Let  them 
buy  it  from  the  British  if  that's  what 
they  want." 

And  so  the  administration  official 
said:  "If  you  have  no  objection  to  the 
Saudi  possessing  the  technology  as 
such,  why  not  let  the  United  States 
make  the  sale  instead  of  Great  Brit- 
ain?" 

And  the  Senator's  reply  to  that  was, 
"My  time  is  up  and  I  have  no  further 
questions." 

A  vote  against  this  sale  is  not  going 
to  deprive  the  Saudi  Arabians  of  so- 
phisticated flying  radar  technology. 

Is  there  anyone  who  doubts  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  British  Nimrod  to  even- 
tually perform  AWACS  tasks?  Does 
anyone  doubt  the  Saudis  will  buy  the 
Nimrod.  It  is  only  a  matter  r '  money. 
And  the  Saudis  have  plenty  of  that. 

If  the  Saudis  buy  Nimrods.  there 
will  be  no  joint  control  of  the  plane. 
So  what  are  we  gaining  by  forcing  the 
Saudis  into  a  situation  which  deprives 
us  of  any  chance  of  influencing  the 
use  of  this  technology? 

Is  AWACS  a  threat  to  Israeli  securi- 
ty? Of  course  not.  The  Israelis  know 
perfectly  well  the  Saudis  and  other 
Arab  nations  cannot  mesh  technol- 
ogies in  such  a  way  that  the  Saudi 
AWACS  could  direct  Arab  aircraft  in  a 
war  against  Israel. 

May  I  add  one  more  point  concern- 
ing the  security  question?  For  over  30 
years  the  United  States  of  America 
has  been  sending  our  most  sophisticat- 
ed weapons  systems  to  the  State  of 
Israel. 

But  since  the  creation  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
day  when  anyone  could  guarantee  the 
survival  or  security  of  Israel.  They 
have  always  lived  on  the  brink  of  de- 
struction. 

For  over  30  years  we  have  been  told 
we  must  give  Israel  every  new  weapon 
system  it  wants  because  it  is  in  con- 
stant danger  of  disaster. 

But  suppose  we  had  replied:  "We 
cannot  give  Israel  high  technology 
equipment  because  Israel's  secuHty  is 
threatened.  We  risk  capture  of  our 
state-of-the-art  weapons  technology. 
Israel's  security  from  invasion  is  too 
unstable  to  trust  them  with  sophisti- 
cated weaponry,  which  might  fall  into 
the  wrong  hands." 

Would  not  such  an  argument  be 
missing  the  point? 

In  giving  threatened  Israel  sophisti- 
cated weaponry  for  over  30  years  we 
have  not  taken  counsel  of  our  fears. 
We  have,  instead,  followed  our  com- 
monsense  that  Israel's  possession  of 
high  technology  equipment  is  in  our 
interests,  despite  the  risks  it  could  pos- 
sibly fall  into  enemy  hands. 

The  same  argument  should  hold 
true  when  it  comes  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  United  States  should  not  base  its 
policy  on  fear  but  on  self-interest. 


We  are  told  that  the  fate  of  the 
shah  of  Iran  is  a  warning  to  us  all.  Do 
not  sell  sophisticated  equipment  to  an 
autocratic  ruler  in  the  Mideast  be- 
cause it  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  such  an 
argument  is  that  it  is  based  on  a  total- 
ly false  analogy. 

The  Iranians  and  the  Arabs  are  dif- 
ferent people  with  different  histories, 
different  customs,  different  forms  of 
government,  and  different  geopolitical 
roles. 

The  shah  tried  to  "force  feed"  Iran's 
military  modernization  process,  there- 
by alienating  many  Iranians.  The 
Saudis  have  used  72  to  90  percent '  of 
its  military  agreements  with  the 
United  States  to  buy  construction 
services,  infrastructures,  training,  and 
other  elements. 

The  shah  was  opposed  by  Iran's  reli- 
gious leaders.  The  Saudi  family  faces 
no  such  opposition  and  is  in  fact  close- 
ly tied  to  the  religious  leaders. 

The  shah  changed  leadership  in  his 
armed  forces  so  often  there  was  com- 
plete chaos.  The  Saudis  have  had 
great  stability  and  continuity  in  its 
command  structure  and  ministerial 
leadership  since  the  1960's. 

So  the  analogies  with  Iran  are 
simply  false.  We  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent situation  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

What  about  the  alleged  threat  to  in- 
ternal security  from  the  millions  of 
foreign  workers  who  are  in  Saudi 
Arabia? 

That  threat  cannot  be  dismissed 
lightly.  But  it  also  cannot  logically 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  sale. 

If  an  internal  threat  to  the  Saudi 
kingdom  is  so  great  that  our  AWACS 
will  be  threatened,  the  disaster  will  go 
beyond  the  mere  capture  or  destruc- 
tion of  AWACS.  It  will  engulf  all  of 
Saudi  Arabia  itself.  The  loss  of 
AWACS  will  be  the  least  of  our  wor- 
ries. 

Besides,  if  such  a  massive  and  immi- 
nent threat  exists,  it  will  occur  before 
we  sell  the  AWACS.  And  if  the  danger 
is  not  immediate,  how  can  we  predict 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  1985  or 
1990? 

The  United  States  is  irrevocably  tied 
to  Saudi  Arabia  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Economically  and  geopolitical- 
ly,  our  two  nations  have  mutual  inter- 
ests. 

We  may  not  like  it.  Some  of  our  con- 
stituents may  not  like  it.  Mr.  Begin 
certainly  does  not  like  it.  But  like  it  or 
lump  it,  the  Saudis  need  us  and  we 
need  them. 


'  This  figure  comes  from  "Saudi  Arabia.  AWACS. 
and  Americas  Search  for  Strategic  SUbility  in  the 
Near  East."  a  publication  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity Studio  Program  of  the  Wilson  Center.  Smithso- 
nian Institute  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 


I  am  not  one  of  those  who  say  we 
should  be  nice  to  the  Saudis  because 
they  allegedly  hold  down  the  price  of 
oil.  We  all  know  they  charge  exactly 
what  is  in  their  long-range  interests. 
No:  we  should  act  only  in  our  self-in- 
terest. 

And,  yes;  I  am  as  irritated  as  anyone 
over  the  Saudi  reluctance  to  cooperate 
with  American  strategic  initiatives  in 
the  Mideast.  They  have  been  unco- 
operative when  it  comes  to  the  ques- 
tion of  American  forward  bases  and 
our  role  in  regional  security. 

But  it  stands  to  reason  that  not  sell- 
ing them  AWACS  will  not  make  them 
any  more  cooperative.  It  will  only 
make  matters  worse. 

What  about  the  concerns  of  many 
Americans  over  the  effect  this  sale  will 
have  on  the  State  of  Israel? 

As  one  who  believes  that  Israel  is 
vital  to  the  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States,  I  am  convinced 
by  all  the  available  evidence  this  sale 
will  not  endanger  the  security  of 
Israel. 

Nobody  is  asking  Israel  and  Saudi 
Arabia  to  like  each  other.  We  are  not 
running  a  computer  dating  service  for 
Mideast  lonely  hearts. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  despite 
mutual  dislike,  those  nations  have 
common  enemies  that  can  destroy 
either  or  both.  Helping  the  Saudis  will 
not  harm  Israel— unless  Israel  decides 
to  "perceive"  such  help  as  harmful. 
And  we  should  not  make  policy  based 
on  the  perceptions  of  other  countries. 

Saudi  Arabia  will  not  go  away.  The 
geopolitical  problems  of  the  Mideast 
will  not  vanish.  The  hard  strategic  de- 
cisions will  not  suddenly  be  solved  by 
denying  AWACS  to  the  Saudis. 

Our  two  nations  are  bound  together 
like  contestants  in  a  three-legged  race 
at  a  picnic.  We  may  be  uncomfortable 
together.  We  may  stumble  and  find 
fault  with  each  other.  But  we  have  to 
learn  to  move  together  or  else  we  both 
will  lose. 

Summing  up,  we  find  that  every  ar- 
gument presented  against  this  sale  has 
no  foundation  in  fact. 

The  AWACS  will  not  be  a  threat  to 
Israel.  But  the  Nimrod  might  be  a 
threat  according  to  findings  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Joint  control  of  the  AWACS  does 
not  suit  the  Saudis.  But  if  they  buy 
Nimrod  there  will  be  no  joint  control, 
and  Americans  will  have  absolutely  no 
voice  in  how  the  information  is  used. 

We  are  told  that  AWACS  cannot 
help  the  Saudis  against  Soviet  attack. 
That  is  absolutely  correct.  But  it  can 
help  the  Saudis  against  air  attacks 
from  Soviet  client  states. 

You  cannot  logically  argue  that 
AWACS  is  good  enough  to  threaten 
Israel  and  then  argue  it  is  not  good 
enough    to    help   defend    the   Saudis 
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ack.  But  that  is  exactly  what 
opponer  ts  of  this  sale  have  argued. 

Votinf :  against  AW  ACS  will  not  stop 
the  Saudis  from  gaining  AWACS-type 
technoldgy.  All  it  will  do  is  insure  that 
we  do  r  ot  have  a  part  in  selling  the 
technoh  gy.  training  the  crews,  and 
monitor  ng  the  information  on  a  "real- 
time" bj  sis. 

Is  thii  what  those  opposed  to  the 
sale  want?  I  do  not  think  so.  But  it  is 
exactly  vhat  they  are  going  to  get. 

Let  history  judge  which  side  of  this 
debate  best  served  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, pel  ice,  and  security. 
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gARNES.    Mr.    Chairman,    my 
on   the  committee  are  all 
my  views  on  this  issue.  I  am 
strdngly  opposed  to  the  sale. 

CI  lairman,  after  weeks  of  debate 
hours  of  testimony  I  have  yet  to 
arguments    why    we 
11  Saudi  Arabia  the  sophisti- 
equipment   it   has   re- 
Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
t  the  Congress  has  an  awe- 
responsibility  to  block  the  pro- 
Compelling  reasons  have 
this  conclusion. 
Cliairman,  though  it  gives  me  no 
to  oppose  the  administration 
efflort  to  outline  a  viable  foreign 
the   Middle   East,   I   must 
as   my   friend,   the   distin- 
sentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
)   has   noted   before   me:   A 
sale  is  not  a  policy, 
the  equipment  Saudi  Arabia 
buy  from  us  will  not  even  in- 
security. The  peninsula,  the 
and  the  Saudi  regime  are  best 
by  the  United  States.  The 
Force  does  not  have  the  ca- 
;o  replace  American  military 
effectiveness  that  is  in  the 
todjiy.  We  have  four  AWACS  in 
service    at    all    times 
to  protect  Saudi  Arabia's  se- 
IVhat  the  Saudis  would  pur- 
not  compare  to  what  they 
tod^y.  If  the  purpose  of  this  sale 
administration   argues,   to 
security  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  Western  interests  in 
Middle  East,  then,  I  must  contend, 
is   based   upon   an   illusion. 
United   States   and   Saudi 
better  served  by  American 
and     control     of     the 
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nearly  all  Israeli  military  movements 
and  communications.  The  AWACS 
might  also  be  used  in  a  common  war 
against  Israel.  In  addition,  and  equally 
dangerous.  Saudi  possession  of  con- 
formal  fuel  tanks,  by  increasing  the 
fuel  capacity  of  the  F-15's  by  roughly 
75  percent,  would  mean  that  Israeli 
territory  could  be  subject  to  attack 
from  deep  within  Saudi  Arabia.  More- 
over, should  Saudi  pilots  obtain  Side- 
winder missiles,  Israeli  jets  would  lose 
the  qualitative  advantage  they  now 
enjoy. 

Unfortunately,  if  the  United  States 
does  sell  Saudi  Arabia  the  equipment 
it  wants  to  buy,  it  will  increase  the 
deadly  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East. 
Israel  will  be  forced  at  great  cost  to 
match  Saudi  technological  advances 
and,  without  the  large  oil  reserves 
Saudi  Arabia  possesses,  will  have  a  dif- 
ficult time  doing  so.  It  will  then  turn 
to  the  United  States  for  increased  aid. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you,  in  an 
era  when  we  are  forced  to  cut  the 
budget  drastically,  can  we  afford  to  in- 
crease appropriations  for  foreign  aid? 
This  sale  makes  no  sense  if  we  are  seri- 
ous about  our  commitment  to  Israel. 

Suppose  Saudi  Arabia  does  get  the 
AWACS  it  wants,  and  suppose  further, 
another  war  breaks  out  in  the  Middle 
East— what  would  we  expect  to 
happen?  The  possibility  that  Saudi 
Arabia  could  threaten  Israel's  exist- 
ence might  bring  Saudi  Arabia  into 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  for  the  first 
time.  Israeli  strategy  and  psychology 
in  the  past  has  been  to  assume  the 
worst  before  it  happens.  Saudi  Arabia 
might  therefore  be  more  secure  if  it 
does  not  represent  a  threat  to  other 
nations  in  the  area.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  AWACS  are  de- 
fensive weapons.  Clearly,  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
note— and  this  point  bothers  me  im- 
mensely, as  indeed  it  should  all  of  my 
colleagues— the  proposed  sale  of 
AWACS  and  other  equipment  violates 
pledges  the  previous  administration 
made  to  Congress  and  Israel  in  1978. 
In  negotiations  with  the  Congress, 
Secretary  Brown  promised  that  the 
United  States  would  not  supply  Saudi 
Arabia  with  AWACS  or  the  enhanced 
performance  equipment  for  the  F-15's. 
Should  we  permit  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration now  to  violate  that  pledge,  it 
would  raise  the  serious  issue  of  how 
valuable  any  assurance  to  Congress 
would  be  in  the  future. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  Saudi  possession  of  so- 
phisticated AWACS  could  threaten 
American  military  interests.  If  the 
Saud  royal  family,  an  unrepresenta- 
tive ruling  elite,  should  be  overthrown, 
as  was  the  Shah  of  Iran,  the  United 
States  would  lose  important  techno- 
logical secrets.  The  social  and  econom- 


ic dislocations  a  rapidly  modernizing 
Saudi  society  has  faced  pose  severe 
challenges  to  its  future  stability. 
American  military  officials  therefore 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  AWACS 
would  never  fall  into  unfriendly  hands 
or  that  the  Saudi  leadership  might 
never  change  its  position  vis-a-vis  the 
United  States.  The  tragic  assassination 
of  President  Sadat  reminds  us  again 
how  volatile  the  Middle  East  really  is. 
We  simply  cannot  be  confident  about 
what  the  future  holds. 

And.  still,  despite  the  continuing, 
indeed  abundant.  American  military 
aid  they  have  received,  the  Saudis 
have  opposed  our  initiatives  to  ad- 
vance an  Arab-Israeli  peace  agree- 
ment. In  addition,  by  not  allowing  the 
United  States  access  to  key  military 
facilities,  they  have  thwarted  Ameri- 
c£in  efforts  to  develop  a  viable  Persian 
Gulf  defense  strategy.  Sale  of  the 
AWACS  would  not  increase  American 
leverage  on  the  Saudi  regime.  At  the 
same  time,  the  sale  will  anger  Israel, 
making  that  country  less  likely  to 
compromise  its  positions  in  the  future 
to  accommodate  American  interests. 
In  short,  the  administration,  by  not  in- 
sisting on  clear  Saudi  quid  pro  quos, 
would  be  sending  a  message  of  weak- 
ness to  Riyad  and  to  the  world.  It  is 
time  we  made  our  own  demands  and 
stopped  allowing  the  Saudis  to  make 
our  Middle  East  policy  for  us. 

It  is  the  Congress  responsibility  to 
block  this  sale.  It  is  time  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  begin  again  to  develop 
a  course  of  action  which  will  advance 
the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  Reagan  administration's  notion 
that  it  can  overlook  local  conflict  and 
unite  conservative  Arab  regimes  and 
Israel  in  a  common  anti-Soviet  bond  is 
based  on  an  antiquated  cold  war  view 
of  the  world  which,  unfortunately, 
may  prove  very  dangerous  to  those 
countries  we  would  defend. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Nelson). 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  state  my  opposition  to  this  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia  for  the  reason  that  we 
should  not  be  selling  this  sophisticated 
system  to  anyone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
now  the  test  of  whether  we  are  friends 
with  Saudi  Arabia  is  whether  we  sell 
the  highly  sophisticated  AWACS 
planes  to  them. 

A  big  foreign  policy  mistake  has 
been  made  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion in  allowing  the  litmus  test  of  our 
friendship  to  be  sale  or  no  sale. 

I  do  not  favor  the  sale  because  we 
simply  should  not  sell  this  kind  of  ad- 
vanced state-of-the-art  defense  system 
to  anyone. 
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A  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  including  myself,  have  cospon- 
sored  resolutions  to  disapprove  the 
sale  of  these  high-technology  aircraft. 
Some  are  sincerely  concerned  about 
AWACS  being  a  threat  to  Israel. 

But  the  real  issue  is  not  Israel 
against  Saudi  Arabia.  The  issue  is 
whether  we  can  afford  to  put  this  so- 
phisticated intellegence-gathering 
technology  in  the  hands  of  a  country 
such  as  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  can  understand  the  President's 
anxiety  about  our  relationship  with 
Saudi  Arabia,  which  is  the  world's 
largest  supplier  of  oil. 

I  understand  Saudi  Arabia's  desire 
to  have  the  AWACS.  I  was  in  Saudi 
Arabia  in  February,  and  I  know  what 
their  strategic  problems  and  concerns 
are.  For  the  near  term,  they  are  con- 
cerned that  Iranian  air  sorties,  or  Iraqi 
air  raids,  might  penetrate  their  air 
space  and  destroy  the  oil  facilities. 

But  when  I  was  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
there  was  no  talk  of  that  government 
wanting  to  buy  AWACS.  For  U.S. 
AWACS  with  U.S.  Air  Force  crews 
were  then  in  Riyadh  flying  surveil- 
lance missions  for  the  mutual  defense 
interests  of  the  United  States  and 
Saudi  Arabia. 

I  do  not  believe  Saudi  ownership  of 
the  AWACS  planes  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  that  country  or  of  its  oil. 
But  I  do  believe  that  the  continued 
use  of  U.S.  Air  Force  planes  over  the 
skies  of  Saudi  Arabia  immensely  im- 
proves the  security  of  that  country 
and  enhances  the  protection  of  U.S. 
interests.  I  believe  the  Saudis  would 
have  accepted  this  if  we  had  not  made 
the  mistake  of  offering  to  sell  them 
the  AWACS. 

Now.  since  the  votes  are  short  in  the 
Senate  to  approve  the  sale,  there  is  fe- 
verish activity  by  President  Reagan  to 
get  the  Saudis  to  compromise.  Saudi 
Arabia,  trying  to  save  face,  continues 
to  insist  on  the  ownership  and  control 
of  the  airplanes  that  were  originally 
offered  by  President  Reagan. 

So  it  is  almost  a  "no-win"  situation 
for  the  United  States.  If  we  sell  the 
AWACS,  sophisticated  defense  sys- 
tems could  be  compromised.  If  we  do 
not  sell,  we  may  lose  a  friend  which 
has  many  shared  interests. 

It  is  a  delicate,  uncomfortable,  and 
unnecessary  situation  for  us  to  be  in. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  we  must  stop  this 
sale— because  we  should  not  sell  this 
high  technology  to  anyone— and  I  will 
vote  to  disapprove  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Missouri    (Mr. 

CjEPHARDT  ) 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  disap- 
proving the  proposed  Saudi  Arabia 
arms  sale  package. 


requested    these 
protect  their  ex- 
oilfields      from 


Rather  than  promoting  stability  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  enhancing  our 
security,  the  arms  sale  would  be  detri- 
mental to  Saudi  Arabia,  to  the  Middle 
East  and,  indeed,  to  the  United  States. 

In  November  1979,  I  accompanied 
then-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  G. 
William  Miller  on  a  trip  to  three  Per- 
sian Gulf  kingdoms,  including  Saudi 
Arabia.  I  came  home  with  the  convic- 
tion that  many  dangers  threaten  the 
security  of  that  country,  but  the  most 
serious  come  from  within  its  own 
boundaries. 

The  Saudis  have 
weapons  in  order  to 
ceedingly  valuable 
attack.  They  are  justifiably  concerned 
about  the  threats  to  their  security 
that  have  increased  in  recent  years 
since  the  Iranian  revolution,  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and 
growing  foreign  involvement  in  neigh- 
boring states  like  Yemen  and  Ethiopia. 

However,  a  far  more  likely  event 
than  external  attack  is  internal  revolt. 
New  oil  wealth  has  forced  Saudi 
Arabia  to  transform  an  essentially 
feudal  society  into  a  modem  20th  cen- 
tury community  in  the  course  of  less 
than  20  years.  This  brief  transition 
has  imposed  incredible  strains  on  gov- 
ernmental, religious,  and  economic  in- 
stitutions. 

Despite  efforts  by  the  Saud  royal 
family  to  adhere  to  traditional  reli- 
gious and  social  beliefs,  oil  riches 
cannot  keep  out  modem  inroads  that 
are  vehemently  opposed  by  significant 
groups  of  religious  fundamentalists. 

The  assault  on  the  Grand  Mosque  at 
Mecca,  which  coincided  with  my  visit, 
is  a  clear  case  in  point  the  rebels  were 
protesting  the  presence  of  women  in 
business,  soccer,  and  television. 

Exacerbating  this  problem  is  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  foreign 
nationals  the  Saudi  Government  has 
had  to  bring  in  for  oilfield  work  that 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  small 
native  population  which  remains  un- 
trained in  industrial  skills  and  80-85 
percent  illiterate.  The  largest  foreign 
populations  are  Iranian  and  Palestini- 
an—posing the  obvious  threats  to 
Saudi  internal  security.  Many  live  in 
abject  poverty  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  royal  family.  The  effort  to  close 
the  gap  is  sincere,  but  inevitably  slow. 
In  the  meantime,  the  potential  for 
revolt  is  considerable. 

Sophisticated  AWACS  to  observe 
enemy  mobilization,  conformal  fuel 
tanks  to  extend  flying  time  for  F-15's, 
and  Sidewinder  missiles  to  counterat- 
tack enemy  aircraft  from  all  directions 
will  do  nothing  to  solve  these  funda- 
mental social  conflicts  which  under- 
mine the  stability  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Nor  will  they  improve  the  capacity 
of  the  military  to  respond  in  the  event 
an  internal  uprising  does  occur.  The 


difficulty  the  Army  and  National 
Guard  had  in  reclaiming  the  Grand 
Mosque  from  the  zealots  that  seized  it 
2  years  ago  has  been  widely  acknowl- 
edged. Weapons  systems  too  sophisti- 
cated for  even  the  few  Saudi  officers 
who  are  well  trained  and  educated  will 
not  provide  the  miltary  with  the  lead- 
ership and  decisiveness  that  was  lack- 
ing in  the  crisis,  and  in  fact,  will  divert 
attention  away  from  this  much-needed 
kind  of  training. 

While  leaving  Saudi  Arabia  vulnera- 
ble internally,  we  are  exposing  our- 
selves to  security  risks  if  we  sell  them 
this  advanced  weaponry.  The  Iran  par- 
allel has  been  drawn  many  times,  and 
rightly  so. 

Despite  the  statements  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  United  States  will  not 
allow  Saudi  Arabia  to  be  another 
Iran— statements  which  I  am  sure  are 
truly  sincere— the  tragic  and  shocking 
assassination  of  President  Sadat  last 
week  demonstrated  too  clearly  how  far 
events  are  beyond  our  control.  Should 
the  Saudi  Government  be  overthrown, 
these  weapons,  with  all  their  advanced 
technology  not  yet  fully  known  by  our 
adversaries,  would  surely  fall  directly 
into  their  hands.  Thus,  rather  than 
enchancing  our  security  by  strength- 
ening our  presence  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  this  Saudi  Arabian  arms  sale 
would  undermine  the  effectiveness 
and  increase  the  vulnerability  of  some 
of  our  most  valuable  weapons  systems. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  proposed  sale 
would  discourage,  not  promote,  peace 
efforts  in  the  Middle  East.  Regardless 
of  whether  or  not  these  weapons  can 
buy  Saudi  friendship  and  cooperation 
in  this  process,  its  contribution  to  an 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  in  the 
region  and  its  likely  encouragement  of 
a  hardline  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Israel  would  cancel  out  any  benefits 
we  might  derive  from  Saudi  gratitude. 
Events  of  the  past  week  have  thrown 
this  usually  volatile  region  into  an  ex- 
ceptionally uncertain  phase.  We  have 
no  idea  what  events  will  unfold  in  the 
wake  of  the  violent  and  untimely 
death  of  President  Sadat.  Intra-Arab 
divisions,  not  to  mention  the  perpetual 
Arab-Israeli  conflict,  are  potentially 
explosive.  Fueling  the  flames  with  ad- 
ditional weapons  cannot  possibly  cool 
down  the  situation. 

Nevertheless,  the  initial  develop- 
ments give  some  reason  for  optimism- 
two  respected  former  Presidents  have 
suggested  direct  negotiations  with  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  and 
recognition  by  the  PLO  of  Israel's 
right  to  exist. 

A  weapons  sale  which  the  Israelis 
consider  a  threat  would  quash  these 
delicate  and  tentative  overtures 
toward  productive  peace  negotiations. 

In  light  of  these  unsettling  events,  it 
would  be  most  prudent,  in  my  view. 
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President    to    withdraw    the 

a|-ms  package  temporarily  while 

-Sadat    Middle    East     takes 

the  meantime,  not  only  can 

the  Arab-Israeli  peace  proc- 

also    possibly    renegotiate    a 

acceptable  arms  deal  with  Saudi 

perhaps  one  which   parallels 

AW  ACS  arrangement. 

the  House  does  not 
luxury,  and  today  must  vote 
no"  on  the  proposed  sale  of 
Saudi   Arabia.   To   decide.   I 
must  ask.  is  it  a  true  mark  of 
to  sell  Saudi  Arabia  these 
that  they  do  not  need  and 
■eally  use?  In  answer.  I  would 
conversations  I  had  with  nu- 
responsible  officials  during  my 
They  emphasized  that  the 
the  countries  we  were  visit- 
external,  but  internal.  They 
that  better  than  selling  our 
n  the  Middle  East  sophisticat- 
we  should  be  candidly  and 
telling  them  how  they  could 
gap  between  the  royal  fami- 
their  people.  Most  were  very 
about   the  disturbances  in 
Aj-abia  and  advised  us  to  be  bru- 
with   our   friends   in   the 
how  they  are  failing  re- 
internal  policies. 

point  was  eloquently  made 
irticle    former    CIA    Director 
Turner  wrote  for  the  Wash- 
last  April.  As  he  wrote— 
be  irresponsible  for  us  to  help 
is)  prepare  to  defeat  a  sophisticat- 
hi(eat.  for  which  the  AWACS  was  de- 
which  has  a  low  probability  of 
when  they  are  incapable  of  han- 
more  elementary  threats  of  insur- 
Jid    guerrilla    warfare    that    are 
le.  As  friends,  we  should  try 
heir  attention  to  the  realities  of 
ion.  .  .  .  Even  if  there  are  short- 
I  .ntages  to  the  United  States  in  es- 
some   continuing  military   pres- 
Arabian  peninsula  through  the 
of  AWACS.  we  should  forgo  that 
doing  what  a  genuine  and  long- 
would  do:  Be  frank  and  put  the 
irfterests  up  front.  .  .  .  (The  Saudis) 
see.  in  time,  that  the  way  to  be  a 
be  honest  and  frank  rather  than 
an  ill-advised  request. 

posed  sale  is  an  ill-advised 

and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 

n  rejecting  it. 

IIASCELL.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
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5CHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
jpposition  to  the  sale. 
Member  of  Congress  in  1977 
Carter  administration  pro- 
sale  of  seven  airborne  warn- 
:onimand  systems  to  the  Shah 
Those  of  us  who  raised  objec- 
the  sale  could  not  be  accused 
partisan  (for  I  was  a  Demo- 
was    President    Carter),    nor 
^Milliam  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  accuse 


us  as  "trying  to  outdo  each  other  in 
servility  to  Begin.'"  Senator  Thomas 
Eagleton  concluded  the  only  positive 
aspect  of  selling  the  sensitive  weapons 
system  to  Iran  was  the  possibility  of 
reducing  the  AWACS  unit  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  Hubert  Humphrey,  not 
known  for  being  terse,  was  terse,  and 
said  the  case  for  the  sale  was:  "The 
Shah  expects  it." 

Congress  blocked  the  sale  in  1977  be- 
cause neither  lowering  unit  costs  nor 
worrying  about  the  Shah's  expecta- 
tions outweighed  the  risk  of  jeopardiz- 
ing the  security  of  one  of  our  revolu- 
tionary new  weapon  systems.  We  still 
will  not  allow  NATO  allies  to  operate 
AWACS  except  under  joint  U.S.  com- 
mand because  of  our  continued  con- 
cern about  compromising  the  system. 

When  the  sale  to  the  Shah  was 
turned  down,  Carter  came  up  with 
more  assurances:  the  Shah's  regime 
was  guaranteed  to  be  stable,  Iran's  se- 
curity record  was  cited  as  excellent 
and  so  on.  Finally,  1  year  later  the  sale 
was  approved.  Within  18  months  the 
Shah  was  overthrown  and  we  still  do 
not  know  the  true  cost  of  having  the 
F-14's  and  Phoenix  missiles  compro- 
mised. I  am  only  thankful  AWACS 
had  not  yet  been  delivered  to  Iran  so  it 
was  not  added  to  the  'compromised  " 
list.  "Assurance  "  is  different  than  in- 
surance; you  cannot  collect  if  an  assur- 
ance fails. 

We  now  have  the  same  play  running 
on  the  congressional  circuit  only  with 
different  players.  It  is  important  to 
point  out  that  not  only  is  the  Shah 
gone,  but  so  is  Sadat.  Sadat  was  a  man 
much  more  interested  in  substance 
than  symbols.  I  am  sure  he  would  be 
more  concerned  about  furthering  the 
substance  of  the  Camp  David  accords 
than  the  symbol  of  who  attended  his 
funeral.  The  United  States  had  been 
hopeful  Saudi  Arabia  would  support 
and  work  to  implement  the  Camp 
David  accords.  They  did  not.  Further, 
Saudi  Arabia  has  provided  refuge  for 
such  madmen  as  Idi  Amin  from 
Uganda.  I  wish  we  could  couple  fur- 
ther dealings  with  Saudi  Arabia  to 
their  working  for  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. That  would  be  the  kind  of  sub- 
stance a  man  like  Sadat  would  ap- 
plaud. 

The  gap  in  the  AWACS  debate  is: 
What  is  U.S.  strategy  in  the  Middle 
East  and  how  does  selling  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia  fit  into  that  strategy? 
The  Saudis  have  opposed  any  U.S. 
presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  denied 
the  United  States  bases  in  their  coun- 
try, and  pressured  Oman  to  back  away 
from  their  offer  of  allowing  United 
States  access  to  their  country.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  stated  "The 
Saudis  have  always  wanted  the  United 
States  to  defend  them,  but  to  remain 
6,000  miles  away. " 


The  last  thing  the  Middle  East  needs 
is  more  instability.  We  have  stated 
that  Camp  David  is  the  keystone  of 
our  Middle  East  policy.  It  is  unthink- 
able that  we  would  share  our  top  tech- 
nology with  a  so-called  ally  who  does 
not  share  our  views  on  what  we  say  is 
the  most  important  momentum  in  the 
region,  the  Camp  David  accords.  I 
csmnot  support  the  AWACS  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  no  matter  what  they 
pay  us.  The  cost  to  our  long-term  na- 
tional interests  is  too  high. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr,  Long), 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  we  shall  be  voting  on  the 
largest  single  arms  sale  in  U.S.  histo- 
ry—the proposed  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia 
of  five  AWACS,  enhancement  equip- 
ment for  the  F-15  fighter  and  KC-135 
tanker  aircraft  costing  $8.5  billion. 

In  an  effort  to  convince  the  adminis- 
tration to  withdraw  the  proposed  sale 
I,  along  with  Representative  Norman 
Lent  introduced  in  April,  a  bipartisan 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  the  sale 
because  I  felt,  as  I  do  today,  that  this 
proposal  would  undermine  the  securi- 
ty interests  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  felt  from  the  beginning  that  the 
national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  should  be  the  funda- 
mental issue  in  deciding  on  this  sale. 
That  is  my  overwhelming  interest  and 
the  interest  of  the  255  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  the  membership  of  the  House, 
who  cosponsored  the  Long-Lent  bipar- 
tisan resolution  of  disapproval. 

Last  week  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, under  the  distinguished  leader- 
ship of  Representatives  Fascell  and 
Derwinski  voted  out  this  resolution 
of  disapproval  by  a  vote  of  28  to  8, 
with  support  including  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Mr.  Broomfield  of  Il- 
linois, and  substantial  majorities  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  assassination  of  President  Sadat 
reveals  in  the  strongest  light  the  insta- 
bility of  governments  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  danger  of  our  most  so- 
phisticated technology  falling  into 
Soviet  hands,  and  therefore  increases 
the  importance  of  blocking  this  sale. 
Just  as  the  Shah  of  Iran  was  not  kept 
in  power  by  the  sixth  largest  armed 
force  in  the  world,  built  up  by  our  own 
weapons  sales  to  that  nation,  and  just 
as  President  Sadat  was  not  protected 
by  the  sophisticated  jets  flying  over 
him,  nor  the  advanced  armor  passing 
before  him,  Saudi  Arabia  would  not  be 
protected  by  the  AWACS  from  the 
real  threat  to  all  regimes  in  the 
Middle  East— internal  instability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  sale  would 
expose  our  most  sophisticated  technol- 
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ogy  to  the  Soviet  Union  through  brib- 
ery, defection,  accident,  capture,  or 
revolution.  This  Nation  had  agreed  to 
sell  this  very  AWACS  technology  to 
Iran  for  largely  the  same  reasons  now 
cited  by  the  administration  for  the 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Fortunately  the 
delivery  date  came  after  the  revolu- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  American  weapons  sys- 
tems that  did  fall  into  Russian  hands 
as  a  result  of  the  Iranian  revolution 
include  the  F-12  fighter,  the  Phoenix 
missile,  the  HAWK  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile and  the  TOW  antitank  missile. 

The  technology  of  the  AWACS  itself 
is  only  one  part  of  the  risk  involved  in 
this  proposal.  I  was  most  impressed  by 
a  letter  from  12  American  F-15  pilots 
to  Representative  Tom  Lantos  voicing 
their  objection  to  the  sale  of  the  AIM 
9L  missile,  arguing  that  the  possible 
betrayal  to  the  Soviets  of  this  missile 
technology  could  result  in  the  loss  of 
many  brave  American  pilots  in  a 
future  conflict,  perhaps  in  the  NATO 
area.  That  letter  comes  from  the  men 
who  have  to  lay  their  lives  on  the  line. 
As  our  sons  and  brothers  they  have  a 
greater  claim  on  our  votes  that  those 
who  in  some  cases  are  pushing  for 
greater  profits. 

Gen.  George  Keegan,  former  Chief 
of  Air  Force  Intelligence  and  being  re- 
tired one  of  the  few  military  experts 
free  to  speak  his  mind,  testified  before 
my  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee: 

AWACS  technology  is  the  key  to  the  suc- 
cessful air  defense  of  NATO  ...  I  think  any 
technology  we  put  in  there  (Saudi  Arabia) 
however  guarded  by  a  handful  of  Ameri- 
cans, is  going  to  be  very  quickly  compro- 
mised to  Soviet  intelligence. 

It  is  argued  that  we  would  be  selling 
the  Saudi  a  downgraded  version  of  the 
plane.  However,  according  to  General 
Keegan; 

Even  if  you  downgrade  the  equipment,  as 
has  been  alleged  is  the  intent  of  the  current 
administration,  and  we  move  these  sensitive 
equipments,  and  leave  only  the  1960s  radar 
technology  which  the  State  Department  is 
now  characterizing  as  an  ancient  radar  tech- 
nology, the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that 
the  radar  aboard  that  aircraft,  the  basic 
radar  and  the  basic  original  computer 
system,  does  constitute  the  most  powerful 
radar  system  ever  put  into  an  aircraft. 

We  have  not  sold  this  technology  to 
any  other  nation  including  our  closest 
allies  in  the  NATO  alliance.  The 
AWACS  used  by  NATO  and  the 
AWACS  currently  in  Saudi  Arabia  are 
totally  under  American  control.  In 
heavens  name  why  we  do  not  keep  it 

that  way.  .  ^. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations, 
I  have  the  job  of  trying  to  get  a  for- 
eign aid  appropriation  bill  through  the 
Congress.  Already,  of  the  administra- 
tions  request  of  $4  billion  for  foreign 
military  sales  credits  in  fiscal  year 
1982.   62.7   percent   would   go   to   the 


Near  East  (Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  Leb- 
anon, Oman,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia). 

This  sale  would  represent  a  quantum 
increase  in  the  arms  spiral  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  American  taxpayer 
would  ultimately  foot  the  bill  as  we 
would  be  forced  to  provide  additional 
military  aid  to  the  Middle  East  nations 
which  feel  threatened  by  the  AWACS 
sale,  further  straining  our  foreign  aid 
budget. 

The  administration  has  stated  that 
the  AWACS  "help  Saudi  Arabia  to 
defend  itself  against  regional  threats 
but  will  not  measurably  increase  Saudi 
offensive  potential."  According  to 
General  Keegan,  the  facts  are  that  be- 
cause of  the  unique  technologies  rep- 
resented by  the  AWACS  and  the  P-15, 
these  weapons  used  in  concert  do  in 
fact  constitute  the  most  powerful  of- 
fensive weapons  system  ever  developed 
for  theater  or  regional  air  warfare. 

The  Saudis  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  every  war  but  one  against 
Israel  in  the  Middle  East.  With  this 
equipment  the  Saudis  would  be  a 
much  greater  asset  to  any  war  effort 
in  the  Middle  East  and  would  be  under 
proportionally  greater  pressure  to  join 
it  in  a  substantive  way. 

It  is  argued  that  the  Saudis  could 
buy  the  British  counterpart  of  the 
AWACS,  but  the  Nimrod  is  clearly  in- 
ferior to  the  AWACS,  in  range,  endur- 
ance, control,  and  battlefield  manage- 
ment capability,  and  was  designed  to 
operate  primarily  over  water  rather 
than  both  land  and  water  as  the 
AWACS  is. 

The  Saudis  need  the  United  States 
more  than  the  United  States  needs  the 
Saudis.  After  all,  this  Nation  is  the  ul- 
timate guardian  of  the  Saudi  oilfields. 
Saudi  Arabia  opposed  the  American 
rescue  attempt  of  the  hostages  in  Iran 
and  even  the  American  response  to 
the  Libyan  atUck  on  U.S.  planes  in 
the  Gulf  of  Sidra  recently.  The  Saudis 
have  refused  us  basing  facilities  on 
their  soil,  are  the  major  bankrollers  of 
the  PLO,  and  are  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Camp  David  peace 
process.  The  price  of  Saudi  oil  has 
risen  from  $2.59  per  barrel  in  January 
1973  to  $34  per  barrel  in  January  1981, 
a  15-fold  increase  in  8  years.  With 
these  high  prices  and  reduced  con- 
sumption, we  now  have  a  worldwide  oil 
glut  that  is  growing  all  the  time. 

With  this  sale  we  would  be  lighting 
matches  over  the  most  explosive  area 
in  the  world  today.  If  World  War  III 
should  break  out  with  all  its  horror, 
this  is  where  it  could  be  set  off  and  in 
the  final  analysis  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
would  be  paying  to  ignite  his  own  de- 
struction. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues,  cosponsors 
of  the  Long-Lent  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, as  well  as  other  Members  con- 
cerned with  preserving  American  secu- 
rity, to  vote  to  disapprove   the  pro- 


posed sale  of  AWACS  and  F-15  en- 
hancement equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dornan). 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  spoke  just 
before  me.  It  was  an  excellent  state- 
ment. 

I  also  rise  in  support  of  the  re.solu- 
tion.  I  oppose  the  sale  of  advanced 
AWACS  technology  to  a  country,  irre- 
spective of  dependability  or  friend- 
ship. There  are  two  ironies  here  that  I 
will  mention.  The  little  known  fact  is 
that  the  Israelis  did  the  R.  &  D.  and 
developed  these  conformal  tanks  for 
the  F-15  fighters,  so  Saudi  Arabia  will 
have  to  pay  royalties  to  Israel  if  this 
sale  goes  through. 

Another  irony  is  all  of  this  talk 
about  how  stable  the  Saudi  monarchy 
is.  What  is  this  new  American  fascina- 
tion with  monarchies.  It  was  exactly 
200  years  ago  tonight  that  one  of  our 
forefathers,  Alexander  Hamilton,  as  a 
young  officer  broke  the  back  of  the 
British  in  1781  by  leading  the  charge 
on  redoubt  No.  10  at  Yorktown.  Many 
of  us  will  be  traveling  to  that  site  next 
Monday.  And  what  were  we  doing  200 
years  ago— dumping  a  monarchy.  In 
other  words,  that  we  threw  over  King 
George  III  and  here  we  talk  about  the 
stability  of  a  monarchy.  Granted,  with 
3,000  princes,  all  spread  uniquely 
throughout  the  infrastructure  of  the 
country.  The  irony  of  it  strikes  me 
that  we  also  praised  the  monarchy  of 
the  Shah  of  Iran  as  though  he  were 
Thomas  Jefferson.  When  he  fell,  the 
democratic  world  seemed  utterly 
shocked.  The  Peacock  throne  with  its 
secret  police  had  fallen. 

My  first  .speech  before  this  distin- 
guished body  in  1977  was  about  the 
AWACS.  Obviously,  my  vote  not  to 
give  that  technology  to  the  Shah  was 
one  of  the  better  moves  I  made  in  my 
first  year. 

Now,  if  I  may  lecture  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Jimmy 
Carter,  about  his  advice  yesterday 
that  the  Congress  has  no  right  to  go 
against  a  President;  that  is,  to  share  in 
important  foreign  policy  decisions,  I 
suggest  he  re-read  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution.  It  says  that  we  here  in 
Congress  have  the  obligation  "to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense." 

In  my  short  time.  I  want  to  make 
three  points.  One  point  involves  secu- 
rity, both  United  States  and  Israeli  se- 
curity. As  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  mentioned 
our  own  F-15  "Eagle"  fighter  pilots 
are  concerned  about  the  AIM-9-L  side- 
winder technology  being  compromised 
to  the  Soviet  Union  through  a  leak.  I 
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from  this  country  that  they 
have  certain  highly  classified 
as  the  Trident  sub,  the  B-1 
the  SR-71  Blackbird  intelli- 
a^rcraft,  laser  weapons,  nuclear 
and  this  advanced  technology 
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as    Israeli   security    is   con- 

I  have  just  come  back  from 

'  democracy— repeat  democra- 

\Matched   them  debate  in   their 

—the  Knesset— for  hours.  On 

matters,    they   deal   with 

and  30-year  cycles  of  probable 

ttased  on  the  survivial  of  their 

not  4-year  Presidential  cycles 

unfortunately  do.  They  see  this 

sale  as  a  threat  and  well  they 
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gence 


who 


point  I  want  to  make  is 
brain  drain.  The  14-per- 
raise  we  voted  is  exactly  for 
of  highly  trained  officers  and 
man  this  type  aircraft.  Ob- 
he  Saudis  are  going  to  come 
Air  Force  Base  and  cause  an- 
1  lemorrhage     of     high-quality 
our  military  by  offering 
raises  to  entice  our  men  to 
commissions  and  fly  as 


resign   t  leir 
mercena  -ies. 

The  til  ird.  and  most  important  point 
that  I  u'ould  make  this  morning  is 
that  the:  e  was  a  luncheon  held  for  the 
PLO  4  \eeks  ago  today  in  that  very 
special  rjom,  EF-100,  under  the  steps 
where  every  President  has  been  sworn 
in  from  Andy  Jackson  to  Jimmy 
Carter.  C  an  you  believe  it?  A  terrorist 
representative  dining  in  our  hallowed 
the  end  of  my  remarks  I 
the  13-year  record  of  terror- 
PLO  and  similiar  groups.  I 


At 


lie 


went  uninvited  to  that  luncheon  and 
asked  one  question:  "Why  don't  you 
stop  targeting  and  murdering  innocent 
women  and  children?" 

The  answer  was  that  the  PLO  will 
continue  to  target  and  bomb  women 
and  children  because  the  PLO  repre- 
sents the  victims  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  there  was 
an  article  pointing  out  that  the  PLO 
has  said  to  the  Saudis,  "If  you  get  this 
AWACS  technology,  then  of  course 
you  will  share  it  with  us."  I  will  also 
try  to  insert  that  article  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks.  If  not,  I  will  put  it  in  to- 
morrow's Record. 

The  list  of  terrorist  activities  by  the 
PLO  is  horrific.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  state  of  Saudi  Arabia  will  be  in 
1985  or  after. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat,  I  believe 
that  the  security  of  our  Nation  is  jeop- 
ardized by  this  sale. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  material  to  which 
I  referred  in  my  remarks  is  as  follows: 
Acts  of  Arab  Terror  Outside  Israel 

Attached  is  a  list  of  Arab  terrorist  acts 
outside  Israel,  since  their  beginning,  in  1968. 

A  statistical  analysis  of  terrorist  acts  out- 
side Israel  reveals: 

a.  By  October  1975,  terrorists  had  perpe- 
trated (or  planned)  153  acts  of  terror  out- 
side Israel. 

b.  The  year  of  greatest  terrorist  activity 
outside  Israel  was  1973.  with  50  acts  of  ter- 
rorism attempted  or  actually  committed. 

c.  A  significant  decrease  in  terrorist  acts 
outside  Israel  was  noted  in  1975  (only  7  in- 
stances). 

d.  Only  about  50%  of  the  terrorist  acts 
outside  Israel  were  aimed  at  Israeli  targets. 

e.  In  terrorist  acts  outside  Israel  210 
people  were  killed  and  167  wounded. 

f.  About  80%  of  casualties  (297)  were  citi- 
zens of  other  countries. 

g.  In  terrorist  acts  outside  Israel  32  Israeli 
citizens  were  killed  and  27  wounded. 

h.  Terrorist  acts  have  taken  place,  or  been 
attempted,  in  39  countries;  23  in  West  Ger- 
many. 16  in  England.  15  in  Italy.  12  in 
Prance.  10  in  Greece.  10  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  remainder  in  other  countries. 

i.  The  Patah-Black  September  organiza- 
tion has  carried  out  the  largest  number  of 
terrorist  acts  outside  Israel— 51.  The  Popu- 
lar Pront  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine, 
headed  by  George  Habash.  and  non-Arab 
underground  organizations  connected  with 
it,  have  carried  out  33  terrorist  acts. 


Recent  Record  of  PLO  'Armed  Struggle" 
25  December   1977:  Explosion  on  Keren 
Kayemet  Street.  Jerusalem— no  casualties. 

27  December  1977:  Explosion  in  No.  27  bus 
in  Jerusalem— no  casualties. 

28  December  1977:  Explosive  charge  dis- 
covered in  No.  2  bus  in  Jerusalem,  before  it 
went  off. 

29  December  1977:  Explosion  on  Shoham 
Street,  Netanya— 2  killed.  2  wounded. 

1  January  1978:  Explosive  charge  discov- 
ered on  Mapu  Street.  Jerusalem,  before  it 
went  off. 

4  January  1978:  Explosive  charge  discov- 
ered in  East  Jerusalem  before  it  went  off. 

8  January  1978;  Explosion  at  Damascus 
Gate  bus  station,  Jerusalem— 3  wounded. 


9  January  1978:  Explosive  charge  discov- 
ered in  Neve  Yaakov  quarter.  Jerusalem, 
before  it  went  off. 

13  January  1978:  Explosion  in  parking  lot 
in  Jaffa-2  killed. 

15  January  1978;  Explosion  in  No.  12  bus 
in  Jerusalem— no  casualties. 

18  January  1978:  Explosion  at  the  comer 
of  Carmiel  and  Jerusalem  Streets  in  Kfar 
Saba— no  casualties. 

25  January  1978;  Explosion  in  Shmuel 
Hanavi  quarter.  Jerusalem— no  casualties. 

1  February  1978:  Explosive  charge  discov- 
ered near  Beit  Safafa  before  it  went  off. 

3  February  1978:  Explosion  in  downtown 
Jerusalem— no  casualties. 

10  February  1978:  Explosion  in  supermar- 
ket on  Agron  Street.  Jerusalem— no  casual- 
ties. 

13  February  1978:  Explosive  charge  discov- 
ered on  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem  before  it 
went  off. 

14  February  1978:  Explosion  in  No.  35  bus 
in  Jerusalem— 2  killed.  46  wounded. 

16  February  1978:  Explosion  at  Israel 
Goldstein  Youth  Village  in  Jerusalem— no 
casualties. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Florio). 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding  me  this  time,  and  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  this  proposed 
sale.  I  think  all  the  arguments  that 
have  been  put  forth  in  opposition  are 
certainly  meritorious,  and  I  want  to  be 
identified  with  those  arguments. 

I  wish  specifically  to  express  my  un- 
waivering  opposition  to  the  proposed 
sale  of  the  five  E-3A  AWACS  aircraft 
and  F-15  enhancements  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  As  I  have  stated  on  numerous 
occasions,  the  arguments  against  the 
sale  are  overwhelming  and  compelling. 

The  tragic  events  in  Egypt  last  week 
underscore  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
sale  will  fail  to  advance  our  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  interests. 
We  are  all  too  aware  of  the  volatility 
of  the  region.  Thus,  the  addition  of 
even  more  complex  and  highly  sophis- 
ticated AWACS  radar  reconnaissance 
planes  will  jeopardize  further  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  stability  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Israel's  value  as  a  strategic  and  reli- 
able democratic  ally  to  the  United 
States  must  not  be  threatened.  We 
must  maintain  an  unwaivering  com- 
mitment to  the  security  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  What  purpose  will  be  served 
if  we  sell  our  most  sophisticated  weap- 
ons technology  to  an  unstable  regime 
that  is  a  declared  enemy  of  the  State 
of  Israel?  We  are  all  too  willing  to 
forget  that  the  Saudis,  in  addition  to 
attacking  the  Camp  David  accords  and 
declaring  a  jihad  against  Israel,  are  a 
major  bankroller  of  the  terrorist  ac- 
tivities of  the  PLO.  What  kind  of  a 
message  will  we  be  sending  the  Saudis 
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if  we  appear  to  be  rewarding  them  for 
working  against  us?  Unless  the  Saudis 
are  prepared  to  provide  us  with  a  clear 
demonstration  of  their  commitment  to 
peace  and  to  our  mutual  security  in- 
terests, and  unless  we  can  be  assured 
that  the  armaments  that  we  supply 
will  not  be  used  for  an  anti-Israeli  of- 
fensive, we  must  block  the  sale.  Thus 
far.  we  have  not  received  any  assur- 
ances that  the  Saudis  will  define  their 
own  security  interests  in  a  manner 
compatible  with  our  own.  Further- 
more, there  are  already  two  AWACS 
in  Saudi  Arabia  that  are  controlled 
and  flown  by  U.S.  personnel.  I  remain 
unconvinced  that  the  arrangements 
that  the  administration  has  estab- 
lished will  insure  that  the  AWACS  will 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviets 
or  be  used  against  our  own  security  in- 

f  pv>pctc 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Lehman). 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
proposed  sale  does  not  make  good 
sense.  Let  us  not  give  our  best  technol- 
ogy and  military  power  to  an  unstable 
government  and  to  a  government  that 
is  unwilling  to  cooperate  with  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  speak  in 
support  of  the  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al before  us  today  and  to  commend  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Miami,  Fla.,  Dante 
Fascell,  for  his  leadership  role  in 
seeking  disapproval  of  the  administra- 
tion's request  to  sell  AWACS  and  F-15 
enhancements  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

For  months,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  said  it  would  present  clear, 
persuasive  arguments  for  this  sale,  but 
it  has  failed  to  do  so.  The  administra- 
tion has  not  responded  in  any  credible 
way  to  the  many  serious  concerns  that 
Members  who  wish  foremost  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  interests  have  had  and  con- 
tinue to  have.  The  concerns  that 
relate  to  Saudi  control  of  the  AWACS 
still  persist.  No  written  assurances 
concerning  the  use  of  this  weaponry 
have  been  given  by  the  Saudis,  no  rea- 
sonable or  believable  statements  that 
these  weapons  systems  would  not  be 
directed  against  our  proven  ally, 
Israel,  have  been  offered,  especially  in 
view  of  the  offensive  threat  that 
AWACS  aircraft  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  F-15's  would  pose  to  Israel. 

The  Saudi  role  in  coordinating  Arab 
rejection  of  the  most  promising  com- 
prehensive peace  plan  in  the  Middle 
East  should  not  be  condoned.  Nor 
should  we  have  sat  quietly  by  as  the 
Saudis  strengthened  the  PLO  hand 
while  weakening  the  now  late-Presi- 
dent Sadat's  prestige  and  power  by  iso- 
lating him  economically  and  political- 
ly in  the  Arab  world.  The  United 
States  has,  most  unfortunately,  com- 
plied in  these  anti-Egypt,  anti-peace 
initiatives  orchestrated  by  the  Saudis. 
While  ignoring  these  actions,  we  have 


forged  ahead  in  a  still  hoped-for  and 
as  yet  unattainable  Saudi  alliance. 

On  the  merits,  this  proposed  sale 
does  not  make  good  sense.  To  allow 
the  sale  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  less 
deserving  rationale  would  do  a  disserv- 
ice to  ourselves  and  to  our  allies.  I 
strongly  urge  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  at  this  moment  still  undecid- 
ed on  this  issue  to  vote  for  passage  of 
this  resolution  of  disapproval.  Let  us 
heed  the  lesson  of  Iran  and  now  of 
Egypt.  Let  us  not  give  our  best  tech- 
nology and  military  power  to  an  unsta- 
ble government  and  to  a  government 
that  is  so  unwilling  to  cooperate  with 
us. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery i. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  sale  of 
the  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  I 
will  vote  "no"  on  the  resolution. 

It  seems  to  me  because  of  the  strong 
opposition  by  Prime  Minister  Begin 
that  this  issue  has  become  more  than 
just  the  approval  of  a  sale  of  military 
equipment.  It  has  become  an  issue  of 
whether  another  nation  is  going  to 
dictate  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

It  will  be  embarrassing  to  our  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Nation  to  block  this 
sale  because  we  would  be  saying  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  administration 
blew  this  one.  That  would  not  be  fair 
to  the  President.  His  constitutional  au- 
thority is  to  run  our  foreign  policy.  He 
made  this  decision,  and  we  ought  to 
support  the  President.  Let  us  be  realis- 
tic, the  sale  of  AWACS  is  no  earth- 
shaking  matter. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  can  not  find  out  what  is 
so  wrong  in  selling  this  defensive 
weapon  to  a  good  friend  and  ally.  The 
AWACS  radar  can  be  jammed  by 
Israel  with  today's  technology;  its  pur- 
pose is  to  monitor  air  traffic,  not  to 
monitor  ground  activity.  We  have  sold 
F-I5s,  guns  and  tanks  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  these  are  the  destructive  weapons. 

If  the  AWACS  sale  is  approved;  for 
many  years  to  come,  U.S.  airmen  are 
going  to  process  the  information 
coming  from  the  planes  to  the  ground. 
There  is  no  way  the  Saudis  can  proc- 
ess this  information  and  our  Nation 
will  share  in  the  intelligence  informa- 
tion gathered. 

The  British  will  sell  the  Saudis  their 
Nimrod  System  if  we  do  not  approve 
this  sale.  The  Nimrod  is  similar  to 
AWACS  but  not  quite  as  effective. 
Would  we  not  be  better  off  processing 
this  intelligence  than  having  the  Brit- 
ish doing  it? 

The  8V2  billion  sale  would  also  put 
some  people  back  to  work  in  this  coun- 
try and  it  certainly  would  help  our 
economy.  Prime  Minister  Begin  knows 
the  Saudis  can  not  handle  this  equip- 
ment by  themselves.  I  can  not  under- 
stand  why    he    wants    to    push    this 


Nation  in  a  comer  and  split  our  ranks 
on  this  one  issue. 

The  American  people  really  have  not 
been  informed  on  this  matter.  As  they 
get  better  information  on  the  sale,  I 
believe  you  will  hear  from  them.  They 
will  say  let  us  put  America  first  and 
support  the  administration  and  the 
State  Department  on  this  sale. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling). 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  gentleman  from  my  side  of 
the  aisle  who  spoke  before  me  because 
I  was  at  a  complete  loss  when  he  was 
finished  to  try  to  determine  what 
Yorktown  had  to  do  with  the  sale  of 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  also  find  it  very  difficult  to  find 
any  similarities  between  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Iran.  I  do  not  know  how  anyone 
can  find  any  similarities  there.  We  are 
talking  about  one  nation  on  the  one 
hand  and  one  leader  of  a  country  who 
tried  his  best  to  see  how  quickly  he 
could  Westernize  his  people  without 
consulting  with  them  as  to  whether 
they  wanted  to  go  that  way  or  did  not 
want  to  go  that  way;  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  their  religious  beliefs. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  mon- 
archy that  is  very,  very  sensitive  to 
the  ways  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  people 
and  their  religious  beliefs. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
that  a  week  ago  we  were  meeting  at 
the  time  the  massacre  was  taking 
place  in  Egypt.  We  postponed  our 
committee  meeting  then  for  24  hours 
and  the  next  day  were  asked  to  vote 
on  this  resolution.  At  that  time  I  voted 
"present"  because.  No.  1,  I  was  not 
quite  sure  what  was  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and.  there- 
fore, in  the  best  interest  of  Israel,  and. 
No.  2.  I  wanted  a  little  time  and  knew 
I  had  a  week  at  least  to  determine  just 
what  is  going  to  take  place  in  that  par- 
ticular area  after  the  assassination. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  today 
that  we  have  everything  on  our  side  if 
we  vote  to  disapprove  this  resolution. 
We  have  everything  on  our  side  be- 
cause we  can  do  two  things:  First  of 
all.  we  can  send  a  message  to  Qaddafi, 
to  the  Kremlin,  to  Syria,  and  to  all  the 
terrorists  in  that  area,  and  at  the  same 
time,  if  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States,  we  have  at  least 
until  1985  to  correct  whatever  we  do  at 
this  particular  time.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  the  planes  are  not  delivered 
until  1985.  and  then  for  many  years 
after  that  we  will  be  in  control  of 
those  while  training  the  Saudis. 

This  again  gives  us  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity, first  of  all,  to  send  that  mes- 
sage to  the  terrorists,  nations,  and  in- 
dividuals, in  that  area,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  Israel. 
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Crtairman.  let  us  vote  against 
resolution    and   then   take    that 
thjt  we  have  to  determine  what 
best  interest  of  our  country 
said,  that  which  automatical- 
it   in   the   best   interest  of 
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Saudi  air  bases  vis-a-vis  Israel.'  and  of 
the  fact  that  they  would  be  dependent 
upon  the  United  States  for  spare  parts 
auid  technical  assistance. 

The  secrecy  of  the  equipment  to  be 
sold  is  largely  overrated.  The  sensitive 
equipment  in  the  AW  ACS  is  the  soft- 
ware equipment,  the  little  black  boxes 
containing  the  encryption  codes.  The 
Soviets  can  learn  95  percent  of  what 
they  want  to  know  simply  by  monitor- 
ing the  radar  waves  of  the  NATO 
AWACS.  Capture  of  the  software 
would  only  confirm  what  they  can  al- 
ready have  found  out.  And  in  order  to 
break  the  encryption  codes,  they 
would  have  to  work  around  the  clock 
for  roughly  6  months  on  the  little 
black  boxes,  while  we  can  change  the 
codes  in  a  day. 

Should  the  Saudi  oilfields  fall  into 
hostile  hands,  we  in  America  could 
survive  and  continue  to  function,  with 
a  little  difficulty,  but  our  allies  in 
Europe  could  not,  neither  could 
Japan.  There  is  a  saying  in  Europe 
about  the  "heartland"— Germany: 

He  who  controls  the  heartland  controls 
Europe:  He  who  controls  Eurof>e  controls 
the  world. 

SAUDI  STABILITY 

One  great  fear  is  that  after  the  sale 
of  sensitive  and  potentially  dangerous 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia,  it  will  go 
the  way  of  Iran:  That  Saudi  Arabia's 
internal  stability  is  questionable,  as  is 
the  power  and  following  of  the  Saudi 
royal  family.  The  whole  of  the  Middle 
East  is  judged  to  be  an  instable  area, 
where,  examples  abound  of  revolution- 
ary colonels  bringing  down  kings.  The 
assassination  of  President  Sadat  lends 
some  credence  to  this  belief,  and  the 
assassination  of  King  Faisal  and  the 
takeover  of  the  Grand  Mosque  in 
Mecca  are  seen  as  examples  of  Saudi 
instability.  However,  charges  of  Saudi 
instability  are  made  virtually  off  the 
cuff  without  examination  and  evalua- 
tion. 

The  Saudi-Iran  comparison,  for  ex- 
ample, does  not  take  in  account  a 
number  of  fundamental  differences 
between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Shah's 
Iran.  The  late  Shah,  in  his  pursuit  of 
modernization  and  military  might, 
tried  to  force-feed  Iran  with  modem 
technology  without  regard  to  Iranian 
traditions  and  religious  sensibilities. 
Furthermore,  the  Shah's  government 
was  a  secular  one  which  did  not  seri- 
ously seek  the  advice  of  the  clergy. 
Lastly,  the  Shah  was  inaccessible  to 
his  people  and  so  lost  contact  with 
their  needs  and  desires;  this  is  simply 
not  the  case  with  Saudi  Arabia. 

While  Saudi  Arabia  is  not  a  democ- 
racy, having  neither  constitution  nor 


'  The  Saudi  Air  Force  is  deployed  to  the  east, 
southwest  and  central  areas  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
around  Dhahran.  by  the  oilfields:  Riyadh,  the  cap- 
ital and  major  population  center:  and  Taif.  guard- 
ing the  holy  cities  and  the  commercial  center  of 
Jeddah.  Israel  is  far  to  the  northwest  beyond  the 
border  with  Jqrdan. 


political  parties;  neither  is  it  a  dicta- 
torship and  does  not  have  a  "strong 
man  "  as  is  the  case  with  dictatorships. 
Saudi  Arabia  does,  however,  have  a 
governing  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, rooted  in  Islamic  law  and  the 
desires  of  the  Saudi  population.  The 
Saudi  way  of  governing  is  virtually  a 
tribal  or  family  type  of  system  which 
seeks  to  resolve  disputes  through  com- 
promise and  balance,  and  rules  by  con- 
sensus. The  King  and  leading  princes 
hold  frequent  majlis— something  like 
the  medieval  courts  of  Europe— which 
every  Saudi  may  attend  and  air  his 
particular  grievances.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  ulema  or  religious  leaders  su- 
pervise Saudi  social  life  in  accordance 
with  Islamic  doctrine.  In  this  way  Is- 
lamic sensibilities  are  respected  and 
the  technological  modernization  of 
Saudi  Arabia  does  not  push  Islam  and 
its  traditions  into  the  background,  as 
was  the  case  with  Iran. 

Additionally,  one  may  note  that  the 
strict  religious  supervision  of  life  in 
Saudi  Arabia  applies  equally  to  all 
levels  of  the  population,  prince  and 
nomad  alike.  Examples  of  this  are  the 
dethroning  of  King  Ibn  Abdul  in  1964 
by  leading  princes,  because  of  his  per- 
sonal disregard  of  Islamic  lifestyles; 
and  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate 
Princess  Misha,  who  committed  adul- 
tery. Their  rank  did  not  exempt  them 
from  Islamic  law. 

With  regards  to  King  Ibn  Abdul,  his 
overthrow  did  not  represent  instability 
within  Saudi  Arabia;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  demonstrates  the  continuity 
of  Saudi  domestic  and  religious  policy. 
Palace  revolutions  in  Saudi  Arabia  are 
no  more  indications  of  instability  than 
is  the  change  of  administrations  in  the 
United  States:  the  Saudi  King  is  just  a 
part  of  the  governing  body  which  in- 
cludes the  major  princes  of  the  royal 
family  which  has  3,000  members. 

The  assassination  of  King  Faisal  was 
not  a  demonstration  of  popular  discon- 
tent with  the  governing  system.,  or 
with  the  King  himself;  it  was,  instead, 
the  act  of  a  deranged  prince  of  the 
royal  family.  The  subsequent  orderly 
succession  of  King  Khalid,  again,  dem- 
onstrated the  continuity  and  stability 
of  the  Saudi  regime. 

The  most  frequently  cited  example 
of  Saudi  instability  is  the  1979  takeov- 
er of  the  Grand  Mosque  in  Mecca  by  a 
mixed  force  of  Arab  Islamic  funda- 
mentalists, who  were  trained  in  South 
Yemen  under  Soviet  supervision.  The 
takeover  was  accompanied  by  riots 
in  the  eastern  oil-producing  provinces 
where  the  Islamic  Shi-ite  minority  is 
concentrated.  Out  of  the  Saudi  popu- 
lation of  7.5  to  9  million,  only  300,000 
are  Shi-ites,  as  opposed  to  the  Sunni 
majority.  The  Grand  Mosque  takeover 
would  never  even  have  been  attempted 
if  it  were  not  for  the  Shi-ite  Islamic 
revolution  in  Iran.  The  takeover  was  a 
clear   example   of   the   Soviet   Union 
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taking  advantage  of  instability  in  one 
area  of  the  Middle  East  to  create  in- 
stability in  yet  another  area  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  Mecca  coup  did  not, 
however,  demonstrate  Saudi  instabil- 
ity, but  rather,  proved  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Saudi  military  is  loyal 
to  the  royal  family.  The  royal  family, 
for  its  part,  did  not  panic  in  the  wake 
of  the  takeover,  but  did  take  logical 
steps  to  insure  that  such  an  incident 
would  not  happen  again.  The  Mecca 
coup  demonstrates,  if  anything,  the 
very  real  external  threat  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Finally,  there  are  charges  of  corrup- 
tion within  the  Saudi  royal  family; 
these  charges,  never  clearly  articulat- 
ed, stem,  I  think,  from  two  main 
sources— the  sensationalist  British- tel- 
evision film  "Death  of  a  Princess,"  and 
the  fact  that  a  great  many  royal 
princes  occupy  important  key  posts  in 
the  military  and  civilian  infrastructure 
of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  television  film 
was.  to  my  mind,  a  petty  attempt  to 
cash  in  on  a  private  tragedy  within  the 
Saudi  royal  family.  The  number  of 
princes  in  positions  of  influence  is  due 
partly  to  the  size  of  the  royal  family— 
3,000  members— and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  as  princes  they  are  expected  to 
take  leading  roles  in  the  governing  of 
the  country,  which  is  quite  natural  as, 
due  to  Saudi  Arabia's  unique  form  of 
monarchy,  they  are  all  potential 
future  kings.  This  does  not  mean  that 
as  princes  they  are  assured  of  perma- 
nent governmental  positions— they  are 
not.  King  Khalid  has  replaced  a 
number  of  incompetent  princes  with 
skilled  technocratic  commoners,  such 
as  the  oil  minister  Ahmad  Zaki 
Yamani. 

Although  the  Saudi  political  infra- 
structure is  unlike  that  of  any  West- 
em  country,  it  is.  nevertheless,  one  of 
consensus,  checks  and  balances.  The 
regime  is  not  only  geared  to  Saudi 
needs  of  tradition  and  stability,  but  it 
has  also  proven  its  continued  stability. 
In  an  extremely  volatile  part  of  the 
world,  Saudi  Arabia  is  an  island  of  sta- 
bility. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Indiana    (Mr. 

PiTHIAN). 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  resolution  on 
the  grounds  of  national  security,  and  I 
rise  to  speak  against  the  proposed  sale 
of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  critical  question  which  should 
determine  our  position  on  the  AWACS 
sale  is  its  impact  on  American  national 
security.  We  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  that  impact  simply  in  terms  of 
our  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia.  Amer- 
ican security  will  be  affected— not,  I 
believe,  for  the  better— in  many  ways 
by  the  AWACS  sale.  Selling  AWACS 
will  change  the  balance  of  military 
power  in  the  Middle  East.  To  the 
extent  that  this  sale  intensifies  the 


Middle  East  arms  race,  destabilizes  the 
balance  of  power,  or  undercuts  the 
peace  process  which  our  Nation  has 
consistently  promoted,  it  will  create  an 
increased  threat  to  American  security. 
To  the  degree  that  the  AWACS  sale 
lessens  our  control  of  AWACS  tech- 
nology, it  further  endangers  American 
security,  since  loss  of  technological 
control  of  AWACS  would  mean  a 
major  American  loss  of  military  ad- 
vantage not  only  in  the  Middle  East, 
but  in  Europe. 

Some  argue  the  sale  is  essential  to 
our  relations  with  the  Saudis,  to  pro- 
tect oil  sources  and  supply  lines,  and 
to  reaffirm  the  American  presence  in 
the  Middle  East,  weakened  by  the  Ira- 
nian revolution.  These  are  laudable 
goals  and  important  to  American  secu- 
rity, but  they  must  be  balanced 
against  the  damage  the  AWACS  sale 
could  do  to  American  security  in  other 
respects.  Further,  we  must  ask  wheth- 
er these  goals  could  not  be  as  readily 
achieved  by  other  methods  which  do 
not  carry  the  same  security  threats. 

Some  details  of  the  proposed  sale 
are  in  order.  It  provides  for  the  Saudi 
purchase  of  five  AWACS— airborne 
warning  and  control  systems  aircraft— 
1,177  Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles,  6 
KC-707  aerial  refueling  tanks— with 
an  option  to  purchase  2  more.  101 
pairs  of  conformal  F-15  fuel  pods,  and 
22  ground  radar  intercept  stations.  It 
is  believed  to  be  the  largest  arms  sale 
in  American  history— $8.5  billion. 

The  stated  objectives  for  selling 
AWACS  are  to  protect  the  eastern 
Saudi  oilfields  and  the  flow  of  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  from  hostile  neigh- 
bors, to  reward  the  Saudis  for  a  mod- 
erate oil  pricing  policy,  to  establish  an 
American  presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  restore  our  credibility  as  a  reliable 
security  partner  in  the  region,  to  pre- 
vent a  Soviet  thrust  into  the  Middle 
East,  and  to  establish  an  anti-Soviet 
consensus  among  the  moderate  Arab 
States,  beginning  with  the  Saudis. 

In  fact,  three  of  these  purposes- 
protecting  the  oilfields  and  transport, 
establishing  an  American  presence, 
and  preventing  a  Soviet  attack— would 
be  far  more  effectively  achieved  by 
the  establishment  of  an  American- 
Saudi  joint  airbase  in  Saudi  Arabia.  In 
the  event  of  the  sort  of  Soviet  attack 
envisioned,  the  Saudis  would  depend 
on  American  military  strength  which 
would  be  far  more  available  and  effec- 
tive from  a  locally  established  Ameri- 
can base.  An  American  base  would  also 
represent  a  far  more  convincing  Amer- 
ican presence  and  assurance  of  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  the  security  of  the 
region  than  would  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can technlogy  to  the  Saudis  for  oper- 
ation under  Saudi  control. 

The  Saudis  are  fully  aware  of  and 
sensitive  to  the  Soviet  buildup  and  the 
potential  threat  to  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  Saudi  ruling  family  is  alert  to 
the  lessons  of  Iran  and  Afghanistan. 


This,  more  than  the  carrot  of  military 
sales,  has  brought  them  into  our 
effort  to  build  an  anti-Soviet  consen- 
sus in  the  Middle  East.  While  they  are 
attuned  to  this  threat  and  the  need 
for  combined  efforts,  we  should  take 
the  diplomatic  opportunity  to  urge 
upon  them  a  real  share  in  the  Middle 
East  defense— not  by  selling  them 
more  hardware  while  they  continue  to 
expect  us  to  defend  them  from  the  So- 
viets but  by  establishing  an  airbase  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  Such  a  base  would  pro- 
vide a  more  meaningful  American 
presence  and  a  more  sut>stantive  Saudi 
commitment. 

Regarding  the  administration's 
desire  to  reward  the  Saudis  for  their 
moderate  oil  pricing  policy,  I  would  se- 
riously question  that  Saudi  modera- 
tion has  arisen  from  any  motive  but 
strict  self-interest.  The  Saudis  helped 
form  OPEC,  which  revolutionized  oil 
pricing  and  plunged  the  world's  econo- 
mies into  uncertainty.  The  Saudis 
themselves  have  increased  oil  prices 
from  $2  per  barrel  in  1970  to  $32  per 
barrel  in  1981.  Though  their  price  is 
slightly  below  OPEC's,  we  should  not 
regard  this  as  a  sacrifice  to  our  inter- 
ests. The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
pointed  out  that  the  dominant 
member  of  a  cartel  always  undersells 
the  other  members  simply  as  a  matter 
of  maximizing  profits.  In  fact,  Saudi 
Arabia's  moderation  has  been  in  its 
own  self-interest.  While  we  do  benefit 
marginally  from  their  pricing  policies, 
we  should  not  imagine  that  Saudi 
warmheartedness  in  pricing  oil  is  out 
of  concern  for  the  West  or  that  we 
owe  them  the  AWACS  as  some  kind  of 
good  behavior  award. 

I  believe  that  none  of  the  objectives 
advanced  as  justification  for  the 
AWACS  sale  can  be  considered  conclu- 
sive. Some  of  these  objectives,  valid  in 
themselves,  can  be  more  effectively  re- 
alized by  other,  less  hazardous,  ap- 
proaches, while  others— such  as  the 
moderate  oil  pricing  argument— are 
simply  not  valid.  Having  looked  at  the 
arguments  made  for  AWACS,  it  is  now 
time  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger. 

First,  the  AWACS  sale  will  change 
the  balance  of  military  power  in  the 
Middle  East.  If  AWACS  did  not  bol- 
ster Saudi  strength,  the  Saudis  would 
not  be  asking  for  it,  nor  the  adminis- 
tration promoting  it.  In  fact,  AWACS 
will  give  the  Saudis  a  quantum  jump 
in  their  technological  advantage  over 
others— with  real  destabilizing  effects. 
I  should  also  note  that  this  jump 
comes  when  Saudi  Arabia  has  already 
benefited  from  more  American  foreign 
military  sales  in  the  last  5  years  than 
any  other  Middle  Eastern  nation.  The 
disparity  which  the  AWACS  sale 
would  create  can  be  expected  to 
prompt  further  arms  demands  from 
other  nations  in  the  region  and  could 
well  prompt  something  more  danger- 
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could  make  Saudi   Arabia  so 

to  other  nations   in  the 

hat  the  Saudis  could  become 

for  preemptive  strikes  or 

Such  action  carries  with  it 

chance  for  wider  warfare 

hypersensitive  region. 

specious  to  argue  that  this  arms 

not  involve  offensive  capac- 

the    F-15    enhancements 

the  Saudis  with  greater  offen- 

^ than    they    have    ever 

njoyed.  Based  on  aerial  refuel- 
.5's  could  attack  any  part  of 
or  example,  from  deep  within 
Arabia.  The  fuel  tanks  give  the 
radius  of  potential  attack  of 
,450  miles— and  Isreael  is  just 
from  an  airbase  at  Tabuk, 
:ould  be  used  on  a  temporary 
less  than  700  miles   from 
__    d,  AW  ACS  itself  is  a  combi- 
letection  radar  system  and  cen- 
combat   manager   which   can 
r)ate  offensive  attack  operations, 
can  detect  low-flying  aircraft 
200  miles  and  higher  flying 
at    345    miles,    which    means 
,„...   the    northwest   corner   of 
Arabia,  AW  ACS  could  monitor 
srael.  Though  the  administra- 
promised  that  American  ex- 
monitor  AW  ACS  intelligence 
Saudi  Arabia  will  not  share  it 
American  approval,  I  do  not 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  conflict 
Israel  and  one  of  Saudi  Ara- 
allies,  the  Saudis  would  not 
of  relaying  information  of 
importance.   The   radar  oper- 
all  kinds  of  weather,  over  all 
can  sort  out  ground  and  at- 
clutter,      and      will      be 
to    monitor    ships    at    sea. 
can  provide  the  Saudis  with 

on  Israeli  activities  which 

be    critical    in    planning    any 
an  Israel,  and  the  Israelis  know 
this  kind   of  information 
jrove  to  their  nation's  security, 
sensitivity     to     arming     the 
with    AWACS    and    F-15    en- 
is  all  the  more  valid  in 
of  Saudi  Arabia's  continued 
to  the  Camp  David  peace 
and    its    continued    financial 
1  letorical  support  of  the  PLO. 
administration     argues     that 
will  have  reduced  capability 
it  will  not  be  supplied  with  an- 
devices     or     with     black 
computer    and    coding    equip- 
:ch  can  instantly  guide  friend- 
rs  to  their  targets.  They  also 
t  hat  AWACS  deployment  will  be 
to  the  east  and  south  of  Saudi 
But  as  circumstances  change, 
...  prevent  the  Saudis  from  re- 
ng  AWACS  once  they  hold  the 
n   their   territory   where   they 
no  American  bases.  Limited  de- 
,  as  an  assurance,  is  about  as 
as  the  farmer  who  sells  his 
hands  over  the  reins,  and 
Jut  you  promise  never  to  ride 


him  into  town. "  What  control  does 
that  farmer  have  once  the  horse  is 
sold  except  to  complain  to  the  neigh- 
bors? The  assurance  we  have  been 
given  on  black  boxes  and  antijamming 
devices  is  not  much  stronger,  especial- 
ly when  reviewed  against  the  recent 
American  track  record.  Just  3  years 
ago  we  sold  60  F-15's  to  the  Saudis— 
and  Congress  did  not  object  because 
we  were  promised  not  to  provide  en- 
hancements, conformal  fuel  tanks, 
auxiliary  fuel  tanks,  refueling  capac- 
ity, or  AIM-9L  missiles.  Secretary 
Brown  told  us  that  the  Saudis  "have 
not  asked  us  for  those  (AWACS),  nor 
do  we  have  plans  to  provide  them." 
Now  we  are  asked  to  assent  to  the  sale 
of  AWACS  and  F-15  enhancements— 
and  asked  not  to  object  because  there 
won't  be  antijamming  devices  or  black 
boxes.  There  are  no  guarantees  that  in 
a  few  years  the  administration  will  not 
come  back  telling  us  that  circum- 
stances have  changed  and  asking  to 
sell  these  further  devices. 

To  return  to  an  earlier  mentioned 
goal  of  the  AWACS  sale.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  restores  our  credibility  among 
our  security  partners— which  include 
Israel— when  we  so  readily  abandon 
the  restrictions  which  so  recently  we 
gave  as  assurances  of  their  security. 

These  limitations,  which  I  do  not 
find  adequate,  are  not  enough  to 
change  the  fact  that  the  AWACS  sale 
will  alter  strikingly  the  military  bal- 
ance in  the  Middle  East— including  the 
offensive  capacity  of  the  Saudis.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  sale  is  so  perceived  by 
the  other  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
and  that  the  sale  can,  as  a  result,  be 
expected  to  promote  another  round  of 
arms  escalations,  destabilizing  the 
region  further,  and  jeopardizing  the 
peace  process  which  has  been  a  high- 
light of  American  diplomacy  and 
which  is  so  important  to  American  se- 
curity. 

Finally,  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
for  calling  into  question  the  AWACS 
sale  is  the  importance  of  this  technol- 
ogy to  the  whole  American  defense 
system  and  the  danger  of  compromis- 
ing our  control  of  AWACS  technology. 
First,  we  should  discount  the  down- 
playing of  AWACS  capability  which 
has  been  attempted  as  part  of  the 
effort  to  make  the  sale  acceptable. 
The  Reagan  administration  is  simply 
and  intentionally  misleading  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  in  an 
effort  to  undersell  AWACS  ability. 
AWACS,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
noted,  is  'so  advanced  and  sophisticat- 
ed we  have  never  sold  it  outright  to 
any  other  nation,  using  it  in  NATO 
only  with  joint  command  relation- 
ships." Gen.  George  Keegan,  former 
chief  of  U.S.  Air  Force  intelligence, 
has  called  AWACS  technology  "the 
key  to  the  successful  air  defense  of 
NATO,"  and  Gen.  Robert  Dixon.  Com- 
mander of  the  Tactical  Air  Command, 
testified  before  the  Senate  that  the 


Soviet  Backfire  bomber  poses  a  threat 
through  the  1980's.  has  a  range  to 
reach  the  United  States,  and  "without 
AWACS  we  will  be  unable  to  defend 
the  United  States  against  such  a 
threat." 

This  system— which  we  have  never 
sold  to  our  closest  allies,  which  even  in 
NATO  we  use  only  in  joint  command 
relationships— is  the  system  we  are 
giving  into  the  keeping  of  a  feudal 
regime  of  insecure  ruling  families,  a 
kingdom  beset  by  internal  dissension 
and  political  assassination,  a  country 
home  to  nearly  2  million  foreign  work- 
ers, which  it  fears  deeply.  Saudi  lead- 
ers are  haunted  by  the  fate  of  Iran— 
another  country  into  which  we  poured 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  sophisticat- 
ed military  equipment  now  in  un- 
friendly hands.  The  administration 
has  promised  security  from  hijackers 
through  ground  operated  explosive 
charges  and  American  control  of  spare 
parts  and  maintenance  so  that  we 
could  pull  the  plug  in  a  matter  of 
days.  Given  the  instability  of  the 
Middle  East  and  the  example  of  Iran, 
I  am  not  reassured.  I  can't  help  but 
think  of  the  stakes  involved  if  we  lose 
control  of  AWACS  technology:  It 
would  compromise  a  key  element  in 
our  Nation's  and  NATO's  defense:  it 
would  give  the  Soviets  a  technological 
leap  of  5  to  7  years  in  developing  their 
own  AWACS  and  the  chance  to  devel- 
op a  means  of  jamming  our  AWACS: 
and  it  would  seriously  compromise  the 
effectiveness  of  our  cruise  missile 
system.  The  price  we  would  pay  for 
such  a  loss  far  outweighs  the  question- 
able advantages  of  the  proposed 
AWACS  sale. 

To  recapitulate,  I  believe  the  objec- 
tives which  the  administration  argues 
are  a  basis  for  the  AWACS  sale  can  be 
achieved  more  effectively  by  other, 
less  hazardous  steps  or  are  specious.  I 
believe  the  price  we  would  pay  for  the 
AWACS  sale— in  triggering  a  further 
round  of  Middle  East  arms  escalation, 
in  upsetting  the  military  balance  of 
the  region,  in  threatening  the  peace 
process  for  which  our  Government  has 
labored  so  long,  and  especially  in  en- 
dangering the  security  of  AWACS 
technology— is  far  greater  than  any  il- 
lusory advantages  could  outweigh.  In 
the  final  balance,  I  think  it  clear  that 
the  sale  of  AWACS  to  the  Saudis  rep- 
resents a  clear  and  unacceptable 
threat  to  American  security.  I  hope 
that  you  will  agree  with  this  assess- 
ment and  join  in  blocking  this  danger- 
ous proposal. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    (Mr. 

WOLPE). 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
very  strong  support  of  this  resolution, 
again  on  the  grounds  of  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  resolution  of  disapproval  to 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

It  is  clear  to  all  of  us  that  the  United 
States  has  a  direct  and  compelling  in- 
terest in  promoting  the  Middle  East 
peace  process.  As  a  partner  in  the 
Camp  David  accords,  we  have  played  a 
key  leadership  role  in  bringing  togeth- 
er the  parties  to  the  Middle  East  Con- 
flict, and  in  resolving  the  differences 
that  exist  between  them.  Our  role  as  a 
facilitator  continues  to  be  vitally  im- 
portant, and  our  efforts  are  made  even 
more  essential  by  last  week's  tragic 
events  in  Cairo.  In  light  of  this  long- 
standing commitment,  and  the  current 
fragile  state  of  the  peace  process.  I 
must  argue  against  the  destabilizing 
effect  that  would  unquestionably 
result  from  the  AWACS  sale. 

In  my  view,  the  escalation  of  the 
arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  will  have 
a  negative  effect  on  both  the  peace 
process  and  the  American  role  in  that 
process.  Continued  American  influ- 
ence, so  crucial  to  peace,  will  come 
only  as  a  consequence  of  a  comprehen- 
sive Middle  East  policy  which  recog- 
nizes the  complex  social  and  political 
causes  of  instability  in  that  region. 
Our  current  preoccupation  with  mili- 
tary relationships,  as  exemplified  by 
the  AWACS  proposal,  is  counterpro- 
ductive to  peace  and  to  American  na- 
tional security  interests. 

From  the  perspective  of  American 
national  security,  there  are  further 
reasons  to  oppose  the  sale.  Particular- 
ly in  light  of  the  regional  instability  so 
graphically  demonstrated  last  week,  it 
makes  little  sense  to  place  our  most  so- 
phisticated military  technology  in 
such  a  potentially  vulnerable  position. 
It  is  sobering  to  recall  that  the  last 
government  which  intended  to  pur- 
chase AWACS  planes— the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Shah  of  Iran— was  de- 
posed shortly  after  the  contract  was 
signed.  It  is  also  worth  remembering 
that  AWACS  are  not  the  only  compo- 
nent of  the  sale  being  contemplated; 
the  package  also  includes  very  sophis- 
ticated Sidewinder  missiles,  as  well  as 
support  equipment  to  enhance  the  of- 
fensive power  of  the  F-15  jet  fighters 
sold  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  1978.  At  that 
time,  it  was  understood  explicitly  that 
there  would  not  be  any  additional  of- 
fensive weaponry  sold  later  to  supple- 
ment the  F-15's.  Those  conditions 
were  accepted  because  of  widespread 
concern  that  any  increase  in  the  F- 
15's  offensive  capacity  would  result  in 
a  significant  escalation  of  the  Middle 
East  arms  race.  I  believe  that  the 
danger  of  such  esclation  still  exists, 
and  that  the  need  to  observe  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  1978  is  still  press- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  arms 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  not  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
not  in  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  At  this  crucial  juncture. 


we  must  move  forward  to  diffuse  an 
explosive  situation,  not  to  ignite  it.  We 
must  act  to  continue  our  role  as  a 
partner  in  peace,  not  as  an  instigator 
of  conflict.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  rec- 
ognize these  choices  and  support  the 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman     from     New     York     (Mr. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval, and  I  do  want  to  say  quite 
sincerely  that  I  think  tnere  are  rea- 
sonable arguments  on  both  side  of  the 
issue.  I  think  one  should  be  delibera- 
tive before  reaching  a  judgment. 

I  also  think  it  is  important  to  restate 
the  position  which  I  think  is  unani- 
mous with  those  who  support  the  reso- 
lution that  we  think  it  is  essential  to 
the  U.S.  national  interest  for  the 
United  States  to  remain  friendly  and 
concerned  and  deeply  involved  with 
Saudi  Arabia.  That  does  not  mean  we 
should  sell  them  every  piece  of  weap- 
onry they  choose  to  buy  at  any  one 
given  moment.  That  is  where  the  dis- 
pute arises. 

I  also  think  it  is  a  reasonable  state- 
ment to  make  that  in  times  of  crisis 
and  in  times  of  difficulty  there  is  a 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  President 
that  we  ought  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  policy.  That  is  the  point 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  made,  that 
when  one  has  doubts,  when  one  has 
difficulties,  and  when  the  world  is  in 
turmoil,  we  do  not  want  to  undercut 
the  President;  we  tend  to  want  to  sup- 
port him.  I  think  we  all  feel  that  way. 

But  in  my  own  view  there  is  a  condi- 
tion precedent  before  we  do  support 
the  President,  and  that  is  that  the 
President  and  his  administration  have 
a  credible  and  viable  foreign  policy  for 
the  region  in  question.  In  this  case 
that  is  where  the  failure  occurs,  be- 
cause in  the  first  instance,  in  my  view, 
the  administration  has  no  viable  exist- 
ing policy  other  than  an  arms  sale, 
and  an  arms  sale  is  not  the  basis  for  a 
foreign  policy.  It  is  like  the  tail  wag- 
ging the  dog.  We  cannot  let  an  arms 
sale  be  interpreted  as  being  or  leading 
us  to  think  that  it  is  a  foreign  policy. 

The  administration,  when  it  first 
came  into  being,  suggested  that  our 
new  policy  was  not  either  a  step-by- 
step  policy,  as  had  been  the  Nixon- 
Ford  policy,  or  a  comprehensive 
policy,  as  had  been  the  Carter  policy 
at  various  times.  They  said  the  new 
policy  was  the  grand  design,  the  grand 
alliance  policy,  and  that  all  friends  of 
the  United  States  would  march  lock- 
step  together  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  their  regional  differences 
must  be  set  aside.  That  is  the  most  mi- 
realistic  assumption  I  have  ever  heard 
because  the  countries  involved  in  the 
Middle  Eastern  area,  a  high-tension 
area,  have  been  involved  in  four  wars 


and  30  years  of  acrimony  and  maybe 
even  2,000  years  of  differences.  It  is  In- 
conceivable that  they  are  going  to  set 
aside  their  differences,  as  much  as  we 
want  them  to  in  seeking  support  for 
the  grand  design  and  grand  alliance. 

That  policy  in  effect  has  failed.  The 
administration,  when  it  came  in,  had 
one  option,  and  that  option  was  to 
support  the  Camp  David  policy.  It 
really  was  the  only  act  going,  and  they 
did  not  do  that.  Secretary  Haig's  first 
remark  on  the  subject,  when  asked 
about  the  administration's  plans  for 
dealing  with  the  Middle  East.  said,  and 
I  quote.  "Well.  I  don't  think  I  would 
want  to  inject  any  sense  of  urgency  in 
our  view  of  this  matter." 

Secretary  Haig  went  on  to  say  that 
the  administration  would  continue  to 
support  the  Camp  David  accords  of 
1978  and  to  maintain  contacts  with  in- 
terested parties,  'and  I  think  that's 
enough  for  now." 

.  What  he  did  was  to  create  a  vacuum 
for  the  Middle  East.  Our  former  Am- 
bassador, who  spent  6  years  in  Egypt. 
Ambassador  Herman  Eilts.  who  is  a 
distinguished  foreign  service  career  of- 
ficer, said,  and  I  quote: 

This  administration  can't  lay  claim  to 
having  done  anything  to  promote  the  peace 
process  in  the  Middle  East. 

Former  Ambassador  Eilts  went  on  to 
say: 

They  tiave  done  nothing.  Their  attitude 
has  been  totally  passive,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  the  momentum  for  peace  has 
been  lost.  Their  attitude  made  Sadat  more 
vulnerable  to  attacks  by  his  critics,  because 
it  made  it  appear  that  lie  had,  indeed,  sold 
out  to  the  United  States  by  making  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  Israel. 

Ambassador  Eilts.  who  is  now  a  pro- 
fessor at  Boston  University,  went  on  to 
say,  and  I  quote— and  this  is  very,  very 
significant— "We  share  part  of  the 
blame  for  making  Sadat  more  vulnera- 
ble." 

D  1145 

Thus  if  the  administration  does  not 
have  a  viable  policy  we,  as  Members  of 
the  Congress,  under  existing  statute 
and  imder  the  Constitution,  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  make  an  individual 
judgment  based  on  the  information 
that  we  have  available  to  us,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  a  risk 
inherent  in  giving  the  Saudis  control 
over  these  planes.  We  could  argue  it 
back  and  forth,  but  my  colleagues  all 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  a  nondemo- 
cratic  government,  ruled  by  4,000 
members  of  the  royal  family,  in  a 
country  that  has  a  history  of  problems 
and  instability,  is  inherently  imstable. 

One  other  point  I  want  to  make  in 
response  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader's  conmients.  The  perception  by 
Israel  is  very,  very  important.  They 
see  this  sale  as  a  security  threat,  and  if 
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it  as  a  security  threat  they 
goitig  to  be  less  forthcoming  and 
cooperative  in  areas  where  peace 
The  Israelis  must  feel  com- 
and  secure  in  their  relation- 
th  the  United  States  to  bring 
the  elements  and  forces  in 
process, 
jale  would  have  a  destabilizing 
only  in  terms  of  U.S.  nation- 
interests  and  in  the  Israeli  percep- 
security,  but  in  terms  of  the  in- 
of  all  parties  in  the  Middle 
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LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 

such  time  as  he  may  consume 

lentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 


McGRiiTH). 

Mr.  ilcGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  194.  to  disapprove  the  sale 
AWACS  and  enhanced  F-15  equip- 
Saudi  Arabia.  I  commend  the 
of  the  Committee  on  For- 
Mr.  Zablocki,  for  bring- 
resolution  to  the  floor  in  a 
fashion,  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
frpm  New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  and 
;man  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
for   their   leadership    on    this 
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proposed  sale  should  be  rejected 
reason  and  one  reason  alone— 
not  enhance  the  interests  of 
States  in  the  Middle  East 
he  end  will  probably  do  more 
good, 
all  of  the  arguments  will 
developed  during  the  course 
debate,  I  want  to  briefly  touch 
of  my  concerns, 
and  foremost,  the  Saudi  Gov- 
has  done  nothing  to  deserve 
The  Saudis  have  stood  in 
of  all  of  this  Nation's  efforts 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
cAntinue  to  finance  PLC  terror- 
coQtinue  to  refuse  to  permit  U.S. 
facilities  on  their  territory, 
even   refused   to   agree   to 
the  basic  concessions  which, 
minds   of   some,   might   have 
AWACS  deal  supportable.  I, 
am  tired  of  the  United  States 
prove  its  friendship  to  Saudi 
'  vhen  we  get  so  little  in  return, 
original  F-15  sale  in  1978  was  a 
test"  of  friendship;  so  is  this 
the  same  be  the  case  for  the 
enhanced  AWACS  equipment 
down  the  road? 
the  Saudi  Government  is  in- 
unstable,  and  contains  many 
s>me  characteristics  of  the  gov- 
of  the  Shah  of  Iran.  In  the 
Tan,  the  F-14  and  several  ad- 
Tiissile  systems  were  compro- 
the  Shah  fell  and  eventu- 
in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
find  very  little  advantage  to 
perhaps  the  most  sophisti- 
rabar  plane  in  the  world,  as  well 
;echnologically  superior  AIM 
-Sidewinder  missile  to  a  gov- 
whose  survival  is  far  from  as- 
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sured.  The  tragic  events  of  last  week, 
not  to  mention  a  long  history  of  vio- 
lent upheaval  throughout  the  Arab 
States  in  the  Middle  East,  should  be 
clear  indication  of  the  importance  of 
selecting  our  friends  with  the  utmost 
care. 

Third,  U.S.  security  interests  will 
never  be  enhanced  by  unloading  the 
most  sophisticated  weapons  systems  to 
the  highest  bidder.  In  recent  years, 
sales  of  military  equipment  to  coun- 
tries like  Saudi  Arabia  have  been 
based  as  much  on  economic  as  on  po- 
litical and  military  concerns.  The  mili- 
tary sales  market  has  become  the  pri- 
mary outlet  for  the  recycling  of  Arab 
petrodollars,  and  the  trend  shows  no 
sign  of  reversing.  If  anything,  the 
competition  between  countries  of  the 
West  for  this  lucrative  market  is  In- 
creasing. 

We  must  put  limits  on  the  ability  of 
arms  purchasers,  and  particularly  un- 
stable ones,  to  acquire  advanced  mili- 
tary equipment.  Unless  this  arms  race 
is  stopped,  all  of  our  efforts  to  achieve 
a  peaceful  settlement  in  the  Mideast 
will  come  to  nothing.  The  United 
States  must  not  become  a  supermarket 
for  wide-eyed  shoppers  who  can  afford 
the  best  military  equipment  money 
can  buy— including  shoppers  with  $8.5 
billion  in  ready  cash. 

A  true  friendship  is  one  which  is 
based  on  mutual  commitment.  This  is 
not  the  type  of  relationship  we  have 
with  Saudi  Arabia.  Over  the  years  we 
have  given  Saudi  Arabia  a  great  deal, 
and  we  have  gotten  little  in  return. 
Through  this  sale,  we  would  reward 
Saudi  Arabia  for  being  a  major  obsta- 
cle to  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
would  reward  the  Saudis  for  increas- 
ing oil  prices  only  tenfold  instead  of 
elevenfold.  It  would  jeopardize  all  that 
we  have  been  striving  to  achieve  in  the 
Middle  East  by  helping  to  destabilize 
the  region  and  shift  the  balance  of 
power. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  194  and 
reject  this  sale. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

AODABBO). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  who  just 
spoke  and  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal).  I  commend  the 
committee  for  bringing  forth  this  reso- 
lution and  join  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  reporting  out  this  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  on  the  AWACS 
systems  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  believe,  in  view  of  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  power  throughout  the  Middle 
East  at  this  point,  and  because  of  the 
critical  nature  that  Saudi  Arabia  plays 
in  maintaining  the  present  stability 
there,  that  going  ahead  with  the  sale 


would  not  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States,  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government,  nor  the  Government  of 
Israel. 

I  should  stress  that  I  have  great  ad- 
miration of  the  Saudis  and  I  am  great- 
ly appreciative  for  what  they  have 
done  in  past  years  to  bring  stability  to 
the  world  economy. 

I  oppose  this  sale  of  the  AWACS 
planes  to  Saudi  Arabia,  not  out  of  any 
distrust  of  the  motives  of  that  Govern- 
ment but  because  that  putting  those 
planes  into  that  part  of  the  world 
would  create  tensions  almost  certain 
to  eventually  erupt  in  violence.  I  can 
see  the  possibility  that  having  those 
planes  there  might  well  instigate  an 
overt  attack  on  the  Saudi  Government 
itself  by  terrorist  groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
seeks  to  justify  this  proposal  in  several 
ways.  First  of  all.  they  say  that  Saudi 
Arabia  has  been  a  good  friend  for 
many  years  and  that  we  should  ap- 
prove it  on  that  basis.  The  remarks  I 
have  just  made  should  adequately 
refute  that  proposition,  I  believe.  Ad- 
ditionally, they  argue  that  arms  sales 
are  good  for  the  U.S.  economy  and 
that  we  should  promote  this  as  best 
we  could.  I  suggest  that  inserting  a 
new  factor  into  an  already  nervous 
Middle  East  situation  is  not  way  to 
promote  stability  in  that  part  of  the 
world  and  we  are  not  so  desperate  for 
exports  that  we  need  to  profit  by  cre- 
ating suffering  somewhere  else. 

The  administration  also  complains 
that  the  Israeli  Government  is  overre- 
acting by  opposing  the  sale  of  the 
AWACS  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I 
would  suggest  that  if  I  were  a  member 
of  the  Israeli  Government  and  had 
been  forced  to  send  my  country's 
young  people  into  battle  as  many 
times  as  the  Israelis  have,  I  would 
oppose  anything  that  would  give  any 
neighbor— no  matter  how  friendly  a 
neighbor— a  competitive  edge.  I  think 
the  Israelis  are  acting  just  as  you  and 
I  would  act  in  their  place. 

But  the  question  here  is  not  what  is 
good  or  is  not  good  for  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment. We  must  concern  ourselves 
with  what  is  good  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  AWACS 
plane  sale,  by  adding  to  the  tensions 
throughout  the  Middle  East  and  by 
making  the  Saudi  Arabian  Govern- 
ment a  prime  target  for  terrorist  ac- 
tivities, is  not,  therefore,  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ingly, we  should  accept  this  resolution 
of  disapproval  because  in  so  doing,  we 
will  help  the  administration  maintain 
peace  throughout  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2%  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Carman). 

Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 
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The  recent  death  of  President  Sadat, 
the  debacle  in  Iran,  both  underscore 
the  instability  of  the  Middle  East  and 
the  entire  Arab  world.  Developments 
of  the  last  several  days  indicate  seri- 
ous deterioration  in  the  relationship 
of  Sudan  and  Libya.  Now  there  is  talk 
of  war.  With  Qadhafi's  record  of  ag- 
gression and  hostility,  that  situation 
remains  precarious. 

The  United  States  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  do  all  that  it  can  to  maintain 
peace  and  stability  in  one  of  the  more 
critical  regions  of  the  world.  Today 
more  than  ever  the  sale  of  the 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  neither 
sound  nor  prudent.  Rather  than  stabi- 
lizing a  tenuous  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  it  aggravates  developing  crises. 

Not  only  does  the  proposed  AWACS 
sale  pose  a  heightened  danger  to 
Israel,  but  indeed  it  threatens  the  very 
security  of  the  United  States  and  our 
interests  throughout  the  world. 

There  are  currently  four  AWACS  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  These  are  under  the 
complete  control  of  United  States  per- 
sonnel. That  kind  of  situation  can  con- 
tinue without  adverse  effect  upon  the 
delicate  balance  of  power  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Many  years  ago  the  Queen  of 
France,  speaking  of  another  crisis, 
said,  "Don't  they  have  bread?  Let 
them  eat  cake."  In  our  situation 
maybe  it  is  time  for  us  to  use  our 
heads,  not  to  lose  them.  Perhaps  we 
should  say,  "Don't  they  have  sophisti- 
cated AWACS?  Let  them  have  unso- 
phisticated broomsticks." 

We  all  want  to  have  Saudi  Arabia  in 
a  secure  position.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  sale  of  AWACS  is  like  sprinkling 
gasoline  around  a  heated  area  where 
there  Is  a  danger  of  explosion  that 
none  of  us  seek.  This  sale  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  each  of  may  colleagues  to 
oppose  the  proposed  sale  and  to  sup- 
port the  resolution  of  disapproval) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5V2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Gilman). 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 194,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  rise  to 
state  my  strong  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  AWACS  aircraft  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  After  hearing  extensive  testi- 
mony, and  giving  the  issue  careful  and 
considered  thought,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  proposed  sale  of  our  airborne 
warning  and  control  system  aircraft 
(E-3A's)  would  be  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  set  aside,  for  the  moment,  the 
question  of  how  this  sale  would  impact 
the  security  of  the  only  stable  democ- 
racy In  the  region,  our  staunch  ally 
Israel.  I  submit  that  it  is  not  in  our 
Nation's  best  interests  to  supply  these 
command  aircraft— the  most  sophisti- 
cated surveillance  planes  in  the  U.S. 


arsenal— to     a     potentially     unstable 
country  in  a  region  as  volatile  as  the 
Middle  East.  Just  last  week,  we  were 
witness  to  tragic  proof  of  the  violence 
and  terror  that  hangs  so  heavily  over 
that  region.  For  those  who  scoff  at  the 
concern  over  the  stability  of  the  Saudi 
regime,  let  me  respectfully  point  out 
that  we  engaged  in  a  similar  debate  in 
1977,  on  the  question  of  whether  to 
sell  AWACS  planes  to  another  king- 
dom in  that  region.  At  that  time,  the 
monarch  requesting  the  aircraft  was 
the  Shah  of  Iran.  While  we  were  as- 
sured by  the  previous  administration 
that   Iran  was   a  pillar   of  stability, 
future  events  showed  just  how  unpre- 
dictable that  tumultuous  area  is.  For- 
tunately, that  transaction  was  not  con- 
summated. If  it  had  been,  the  highly 
sensitive    AWACS    technology    would 
have  been,  in  all  probability,  compro- 
mised along  with  the  other  U.S.  equip- 
ment that  was  left  behind,  including 
our  F-14  fighter  planes. 

While  I  certainly  do  not  predict  any 
revolution  in  Saudi  Arabia  similar  to 
that  of  its  neighbor,  we  must  not  be 
blind  to  the  possibility  of  any  upheav- 
al. Fully  one-third  of  the  population  in 
the  Saudi  kingdom  is  foreign,  includ- 
ing large  concentrations  of  Palestin- 
ians and  Yemenis,  which  provides  for 
a  potentially  foreign-inspired  internal 
conflict.  Last  weeks  despicable  Eissassi- 
nation  in  Egypt  but  another  incident 
in  the  long  history  of  violence  and  rev- 
olution in  the  Middle  East.  In  recent 
years,  many  uprisings  have  been  di- 
rected against  monarchies— a  source  of 
no  consolation  for  the  Saudis.  Indeed, 
even  popular  leaders  were  not  immune 
to  attack.  The  contemptible  killers 
who  murdered  President  Anwar  Sadat 
are  thought  to  be  members  of  a 
Moslem  fundamentalist  group.  Last 
Thursday,  the  Egyptian  Government 
had  to  quell  a  violent  uprising  of 
Moslem  insurrectionists  in  Asyut,  250 
miles  south  of  Cairo.  The  militant  Is- 
lamic movement  has  been  growing  in 
strength  during  recent  years  and  is  a 
source  of  concern  for  the  majority  of 
countries  in  the  region,  irrespective  of 
their  East-West  allnement.  And  if  it  is 
believed  that  the  religious  Saudi 
regime  is  immune  to  these  fanatics,  I 
respectfully  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  armed  takeover  of  the  Grand 
Mosque  in  Mecca,  holiest  of  all  sites  to 
Moslems,  2  years  ago.  Adm.  Stansfield 
Turner,  former  Director  of  the  CIA, 
wrote  in  the  Washington  Post  on  April 
23,  1981,  that— 

It  would  be  irresponsible  for  us  to  help 
them  [the  Saudis]  prepare  to  defeat  a  so-» 
phisticated  air  threat,  for  which  the 
AWACS  was  designed  and  which  has  a  low 
probability  of  occurring,  when  they  are  in- 
capable of  handling  the  elementary  threats 
of  insurrection  and  guerrilla  warfare  that 
are  highly  probable. 

It  is  Clear  that  there  exists  a  very 
real  threat  to  government  stability  in 
the  region,  and  it  is  therefore  unwise 
to  allow  another  country  to  possess 


AWACS  aircraft  without  the  guarding 
presence  of  Americans.  The  possibility 
of  the  compromise  of  AWACS  technol- 
ogy is  an  unacceptable  risk.  There  are 
some  who  downplay  this  fear,  stating 
that  the  AWACS  technology  is  by  now 
quite  old.  Yet,  according  to  our  CIA, 
the  Soviets  could  move  ahead  5  to  7 
years  in  certain  capabilitites  if  they 
were  to  capture  an  AWACS  plane.  Ac- 
cording to  Gen.  George  Keegan. 
former  Chief  of  Air  Force  Intelligence: 

Even  if  you  downgrade  the  equipment  .  .  . 
and  leave  only  the  1960  rp4ar  technology, 
which  the  State  Department  is  now  charac- 
terizing as  an  ancient  radar  technology,  the 
fact  nevertheless  remains  that  the  radar 
aboard  that  aircraft,  the  basic  radar  and  the 
basic  original  computer  system,  does  consti- 
tute the  most  powerful  radar  system  ever 
put  Into  an  aircraft. 

Our  technological  edge  is  one  of  our 
few  military  advantages  over  the 
Soviet  Union.  Why  then  should  we 
risk  narrowing  that  gap  at  this  time? 

An  important  consideration  in  this 
debate  is  the  threat  that  the  sale 
would  pose  to  the  security  of  Israel. 
We  have  all  heard  the  argument  that 
the  AWACS  would  not  be  any  danger 
to  Israel,  because  they  could  be  easily 
jammed  or  shot  down.  That,  unfortu- 
nately, is  not  the  case.  Gen.  David 
Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  has  said,  "All  the  experts  will 
agree  that  the  AWACS  radar  is  the 
hardest  to  jam  that  has  ever  been 
built."  Furthermore,  the  AWACS  are 
designed  to  be  effective,  flying  150 
miles  or  more  behind  the  battle  lines 
with  its  advanced  warning  radar.  They 
would  be  difficult  to  attack  in  any  sur- 
prise raid  and  if  protected  by  our  F-15 
fighters— and  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  administration  is  also  propos- 
ing to  sell  advanced  Sidewinder  air-to- 
air  missiles  for  the  Saudi's  formidable 
F-15's,  the  best  fighter  aircraft  in  the 
world— the  AWACS  would  not  be  any 
"sitting  ducks." 

The  capabilities  of  the  AWACS  are 
undeniably  a  significant  threat  to  Isra- 
el's security  interests.  As  long  as  Saudi 
Arabia  continues  to  view  Israel  as  her 
primary  enemy,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  assume  that  all  of  the  Saudi's  mili- 
tary strengths  are  potential  threats  to 
Israel.  The  addition  of  AWACS  planes, 
along  with  refueling  capability  and 
Sidewinder  missiles  for  the  F-15's. 
would  dramatically  alter  the  current 
military  balance. 

Given  Israel's  relatively  small  size, 
its  location,  and  population,  it  has  his- 
torically relied  upon  the  element  of 
surprise  and  preemptive  strikes  to 
compensate  for  the  overwhelming  ad- 
vantage of  its  Arab  adversaries.  The 
AWACS  presents  a  clear  threat  to  this 
strategy  and  to  Israel's  air  superiority. 
One  cannot  ignore  the  possibility  that 
the  important  "command  control"  ca- 
pability of  the  AWACS  could  be  used 
to  coordinate  Arab  air  attacks. 
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to  this  sale  does  not 
I  disregard  Saudi  security 
Saudi  Arabia  is  a  nation  of 
importance    to    the    United 
he  Saudis'  desire  to  protect 
is  well-founded— witness 
to  oil  installations  in  the 
war  betweeen  Iran  and  Iraq, 
purchase   of  AWACS  air- 
not  increase  the  security 
beyond  that  now  provided 
current  arrangement  in  which 
jointly  staffed  by  Saudi  suid 
states    personnel    patrol    the 
<(julf  area. 

nation— not  even  any  of 
NATO  allies— is  permitted 
AWACS  without  American 
nor  have  we  ever  sold  this 
aircraft  to  any  other  nation, 
though,  have  decided  that 
arrangement  is  an  insult 
sovereignty.    They    further 
this  sale  is  a  'litmus  test"  of 
That  is  not  any  valid 
approve  the  transfer  of  our 
surveillance  craft, 
not  allow  such  proclamations 
way  for  other  countries  to 
There  have  been  contro- 
at'ms  sale  proposals  scrutinized 
in  the  past,  and  there  will 
n  the  future.  It  is  the  respon- 
the  Congress  to  fulfill  our 
investigation  and  oversight: 
not  be  deterred  in  our  deter- 
of  the  best  interests  of  the 
$tates  by  intimidating  state- 
proposed  recipients, 
the  view  that  we  should  give 
a  special  favor  to  increase 
as  a  moderating  influ- 
Arab  world,  I  ask:  How  ef- 
they  in  lessening  the  extre- 
Libya,  Iraq.  Algeria,  or  Syria? 
of  the  Saudis'  own  policies? 
Street  Journal  reported  on 
16,  1981,  that   "In  politics, 
are   Arab   moderates   be- 
Libya  or  Iraq,  they  don't 
Islamic  neighbors.  And,  of 
>ecause    they    talk    an    anti- 
But,  like  the  Soviets,  they 
rtloney  and  rhetorical  support 
terrorist  Palestine  Liberation 
ion.   At   the   time   of   Camp 
cast    their    lot    against 
Ifresident  Sadat.  In  doing  this, 
undermined  U.S.  policy.  For 
in  1973,  they  singled  out 
States  as  the  object  of  an 
Better,  surely,  to  have  a 
led  by  the  House  of  Saud 
fundamentalist  mullah  or  a 
(folonel.  But  this  is  not  a  spe- 
to  whom  the  United  States 
favors. 
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our  action  at  this  crucial  period— the 
only  prudent  course  is  for  the  United 
States  to  wait  and  see  how  this  cata- 
strophic situation  develops.  It  would 
be  an  act  of  undue  haste  to  proceed 
with  the  proposed  sale  of  weapons  to 
Saudi  Arabia  before  the  full  impact  of 
the  horrible  event  is  known. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summarizing  my 
remarks,  I  stress  again  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  to 
insure  the  stability  of  Saudi  Arabia 
but  do  not  feel,  that  this  proposed  sale 
will  accomplish  that  objective.  Fur- 
ther, the  risk  of  compromising 
AWACS  technology  is  unacceptable, 
especially  when  one  considers  that  the 
augmented  risk  would  not  be  accompa- 
nied by  any  gain  in  the  protection  of 
the  Saudi  oilfields.  And  we  must  recog- 
nize that  this  proposed  sale  would  seri- 
ously impact  the  security  of  Israel,  our 
only  constant  ally  in  the  region. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  oppose 
the  sale,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  resolution  of  disapproval. 

This  proposed  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia 
was  a  mistaken  Carter  initiative.  Let 
us  not  compound  that  erroneouis 
policy. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment our  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki),  for  his  most 
outstanding  management  of  our  com- 
mittee. The  time  he  gave  to  both  sides, 
his  judicial  approach  and  willingness 
to  air  all  points  of  view  is  highly  com- 
mendable. It  is  sometimes  said  that  in 
American  politics  today  we  do  not 
have  people  with  a  lot  of  backbone.  If 
John  Kennedy  today  were  writing 
"Profiles  in  Courage,"  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  would 
be  one  of  the  men  he  would  be  talking 
about. 

In  our  committee  I  think  we  had  ex- 
cellent testimony.  We  had  many  elo- 
quent remarks  as  witnessed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal)  who  gave  a  most  articu- 
late presentation  of  his  views.  I  do  not 
share  his  viewpoint,  but  I  think  in  our 
committee,  and  what  we  have  said 
here  today,  has  brought  out  some  of 
the  key  issues. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  fundamen- 
tal issues  are:  "What  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States"  and 
"What  is  in  the  best  interests  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East."  For  4,000  years 
we  have  not  had  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Now  we  have  it  within  our  grasp 
to  have  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Are 
we  going  to  let  it  slip  away? 

What  we  need  in  the  Middle  East  is 
a  mediator,  a  nation  that  can  play  the 
honest,  impartial  broker  role,  that  can 
bring  these  countries  together  because 
they  will  not  and  cannot  come  togeth- 


er on  their  own.  What  nation  can  be 
that  mediator?  What  nation  can  fulfill 
that  role?  Only  one.  The  United 
States. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  be  a  broker,  if 
we  are  going  to  be  a  mediator,  then  we 
must  have  some  disinterest,  we  must 
have  some  impartiality.  We  can  never 
be  totally  objective  because  Israel,  and 
rightly  so,  is  our  very  closest  and  our 
best  ally  in  the  Middle  East,  and  we 
have  to  remember  that.  But  can  we 
not  show  some  evenhandedness?  Can 
we  not  even  give  the  Saudis  and  their 
needs  a  modicum  of  consideration? 

What  is  the  alternative?  The  alter- 
native is.  if  we  do  not  go  through  with 
this  transaction  the  Saudis  will  go  and 
buy  the  British  Nimrod  or  the  French 
Mirage.  What  would  we  have  then? 
Then  we  have  all  kinds  of  other  play- 
ers coming  into  this  diplomatic  chess 
game.  We  are  going  to  have  the  Euro- 
peans in  there,  complicating  the  situa- 
tion, and  we  are  never  going  to  get  the 
countries  of  the  Mideast  to  resolve 
their  problems. 

Today  the  window  of  opportunity  is 
open.  If  we  do  not  want  to  allow  the 
potential  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
to  fly  out  through  that  window,  then 
we  have  to  play  the  broker  role. 

Admittedly,  the  Saudis  feel  insecure. 
If  my  colleagues  here  on  the  floor 
could  envision  themselves  as  members 
of  the  Saudi  Government.  I  think  they 
would  understand  the  basis  for  that 
feeling  of  insecurity.  Saudi  Arabia  is 
beset  on  all  sides  by  hostile  powers, 
many  of  which  are  Soviet  surrogates. 
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The  Saudis  currently  have  only  2  to 
4  minutes'  warning  time  regarding  the 
approach  of  incoming  hostile  aircraft. 
What  air  force  in  the  world,  including 
our  own.  could  scramble  and  intercept 
hostile  planes  with  such  short  warning 
time?  No  one. 

Beyond  that,  we  must,  I  think,  have 
a  coordinated  foreign  policy,  "rhere- 
fore,  we  must  speak  with  one  voice, 
not  535.  To  hand  the  President  a 
defeat  in  his  first  foreign  policy  initia- 
tive would  not  only  send  a  shattering 
signal  to  the  world,  but  would  be  espe- 
cially disruptive  to  the  Middle  East.  If 
we  veto  the  President  in  this  foreign 
policy  initiative,  he  will  be  perceived 
as  a  mere  figurehead  in  foreign  policy. 
We  carmot  by  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  if  the  perception  exists  that  we 
have  no  foreign  policy,  that  we  have 
no  one  person  speaking  for  our  coun- 
try. In  foreign  affairs,  the  President 
has  to  have  power,  authority,  flexibil- 
ity, maneuverability,  and  some  discre- 
tion. He  must  be  able  to  speak  for  the 
free  world.  The  President  must  be  able 
to  speak  for  our  country  and  be  able 
to  give  his  word  and  to  stand  by  his 
commitments  if  we  are  again  to  be  a 
united  nation  In  foreign  policy. 
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Congress  is  supposed  to  be  a  partner 
in  the  foreign  affairs  process.  But  the 
situation  has  gotten  totally  out  of  con- 
trol. Today  we  have  anarchy  in  our 
foreign  policy  because  authority  has 
been  taken  away  from  the  executive 
branch.  But  Congress  has  been  unable 
to  exercise  the  appropriate  degree  of 
responsibility,  and  that  is  really  the 
nub  of  the  problem  here  today,  and  we 
all  know  it. 

This  resolution  is  another  in  a  series 
of  attempts  to  say  that  "Congress 
knows  best,"  yet  the  historical  record 
does  not  support  us.  The  situation 
must  be  corrected.  We  must  show  con- 
sistency and  resolve  in  our  foreign 
policy. 

The  AWACS  sale  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
that  the  administration  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  sale  will  con- 
tribute to  our  Nation's  goals  and  ob- 
jectives. It  does  not  harm  Israel  but 
will  contribute  to  the  defensive  capa- 
bilities of  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  reassess 
the  merits  of  the  proposed  sale  and  to 
join  with  me  in  opposition  to  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  the  sale  of  the  AWACS  planes 
to  Saudi  Arabia  because  I  feel  that 
such  a  sale  is  not  in  the  best  security 
interests  of  the  United  States.  My  feel- 
ings on  this  issue  are  very  similar  to 
those  that  I  had  when  President  Ei- 
senhower suggested  the  Atoms  for 
Peace  program  which  I  spoke  against 
and  voted  against  because  I  felt  that 
ultimately  it  would  be  against  our  na- 
tional security  interests.  The  passage 
of  the  Atoms  for  Peace  program  in  my 
opinion  made  available  knowledge 
which  is  now  being  utilized  by  many 
countries  throughout  the  world  in  the 
direction  of  atomic  warfare,  a  very  se- 
rious inflation  of  danger  to  mankind 
regardless  of  how  noble  the  purposes 
were  for  that  program.  Similar  to  that 
measure's  thrust,  today  I  feel  that  the 
sharing  of  the  secrets  of  the  AWACS 
airplane  system  is  something  that 
cannot  be  in  the  direction  of  peace  and 
very  surely  would  be  against  our  great 
national  defense  interests.  When  one 
realizes  that  our  country  was  contem- 
plating selling  AWACS  to  Iran,  does 
one  need  any  further  cautionary  re- 
minder than  that?  Of  course,  we  hope 
that  Saudi  Arabia  will  remain  strong 
and  free  indefinitely,  but  no  one  can 
guarantee  a  thing  of  that  type.  This 
sale  of  AWACS,  even  to  our  good  ally, 
is  not  in  the  national  defense  interests 
of  our  country.  It  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Frank). 


Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  sale. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  strong  case  exists 
for  a  joint  United  States-Saudi  oper- 
ation of  American  AWACS  to  pursue 
the  common  American-Saudi  interest 
in  opposing  Soviet  expansion  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  But  no  case  at  all  exists 
for  selling  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  to 
be  run  wholly  by  Saudis  with  no 
American  input  in  their  deployment 
and  no  required  sharing  of  informa- 
tion. 

If  the  Saudis  want  the  AWACS  to 
protect  themselves  against  Libya,  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  other  hostile  radical 
states,  joint  American-Saudi  manning 
is  a  logical  solution.  But  their  insist- 
ence on  total  control  of  the  AWACS— 
a  control  we  have  given  to  no  other 
nation— suggests  that  they  have  addi- 
tional goals  in  mind  for  AWACS  use. 

American  foreign  policy  in  the  Mid- 
east should  focus  on  getting  other 
Arab  States  into  the  Camp  David 
peace  process.  This  is  the  only  frame- 
work in  which  any  progress  toward 
peace  has  been  made.  By  denouncing 
that  process,  and  by  helping  isolate 
and  vilify  Egypt  for  its  role  in  that 
process,  Saudi  Arabia  has  played  a 
very  unconstructive  role  in  the  Mid- 
east. Such  opposition  to  peace  should 
not  be  rewarded  by  the  sale  of 
AWACS.  Nor  is  it  rational  to  argue 
that  we  must  assent  to  this  sale  be- 
cause the  President  has  committed  us. 
Unilateral  Presidential  determination 
of  national  security  policy  was  justly 
repudiated  several  years  ago,  and 
there  is  no  constitutional,  statutory, 
political  justification  for  reenthroning 
it. 

America's  interests  in  a  stable, 
peaceful  Middle  East  will  be  poorly 
served  by  turning  complete,  unrestrict- 
ed control  of  this  very  advanced  equip- 
ment to  a  nation  which  remains  an  un- 
remitting enemy  of  peace  talks  be- 
tween Arabs  and  Israel. 

The  Saudis  oppose  Russian  expan- 
sion out  of  their  own  self-interest,  not 
as  a  favor  to  us.  I  believe  we  should 
work  with  them  in  this  regard,  but  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  be  extorted 
into  selling  them  the  AWACS. 

No  true  friend  would  demand  as  big 
a  price  for  friendship. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Vento). 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  air 
defense  package  for  Saudi  Arabia 
should  not  be  supported.  It  raises  seri- 
ous questions  about  our  overall  Middle 
East  policy  and  about  our  true  inten- 
tions for  the  Saudis.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 194  disapproving  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration proposal  sale. 

With  the  current  proposed  pur- 
chases, Saudi  Arabia  will  account  for 
40  percent  of  the  book  value  of  foreign 
military  sales  orders.  The  second  rank- 
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ing  country  is  Iran— 10  to  20  percent, 
little  of  which  is  likely  to  be  delivered. 
This  demonstrates  a  "key-country"  ap- 
proach to  security  which  has  fur- 
thered U.S.  interests  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

At  one  time,  the  United  States  sup- 
ported Iran  as  the  key  country  and 
this  policy  was  brought  to  ruin  with 
the  fall  of  the  Shah.  The  instability  of 
Iran  was  at  least  partly  due  to  forced 
draft  modernization  which  in  itself 
was  partly  required  by  the  technical 
needs  of  the  Shah's  new  weaponry. 
Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  only  had 
compulsory  education  for  11  years, 
may  well  face  a  similar  problem.  We 
owe  it  to  our  friends  to  allow  them  to 
develop  at  their  own  pace  rather  than 
asking  them  to  exchange  their  patri- 
mony for  gaudy  toys  of  dubious  value. 
The  image  of  the  American  Indian  ex- 
changing mountains  of  furs  for  a 
broken  down  rifle  comes  irresistably  to 
mind. 

Beyond  the  potential  for  internal 
disaster  in  a  key-country  approach  is 
the  fact  that  it  generates  a  self-fulfill- 
ing concept  of  encirclement.  If  the 
United  States  lavishes  its  latest  tech- 
nological toys  merely  on  one  country, 
then  its  neighbors  will  feel  threatened. 
There  will  also  be  a  tendency,  through 
propinquity,  to  view  the  rest  of  the 
region  through  key-state  eyes,  further 
exaicerbating  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining U.S.  relations  with  other  re- 
gional states.  It  was  only  the  wise  deci- 
sion of  the  Carter-Mondale  adminis- 
tration to  step  back  from  the  close  em- 
brace of  the  Shah  which  allowed 
friendly  and  close  relations  to  develop 
with  Saudi  Arabia.  It  is  only  7  years 
since  the  U.S.S.  Constellation  was  sent 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  to  coerce  the 
Saudis  by  threatening  the  same  oil- 
fields we  now  propose  to  allow  to  be 
protected  by  our  latest  weaponry. 

It  is  also  instructive  to  examine  the 
course  of  our  relations  with  Iraq.  Iraq 
and  Iran  have  been  and  are  enemies. 
In  the  period  of  U.S.  identification 
with  the  Iranian  interests  in  the 
region,  it  was  natural  for  Iraq  to  seek 
a  Soviet  alliance  out  of  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  Now  that  United  States- 
Iranian  relations  have  become  non- 
existent, the  Iraqi  alinement  has 
changed.  They  have  placed  a  consider- 
able distance  between  themselves  and 
the  Soviets.  Although  the  Ba'ath  ide- 
ology is  unlikely  to  allow  the  Iraqis  to 
view  the  United  States  with  great 
favor,  it  is  significant  that  they  are 
now  purchasing  a  considerable  part  of 
their  weaponry  and  high  technology 
from  Western  Europe— especially 
France  and  Italy.  It  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  this  shift  would  have  oc- 
curred if  United  States-Iranian  rela- 
tions were  still  as  they  once  were. 

With  this  background,  it  is  possible 
to  argue  that  arms  sales  to  Saudi 
Arabia  should  be  conducted  within  the 
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of    a    regional    security    ap- 

Such  an  approach  is  available 
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United  States  should  welcome 
of  movement  toward 
security.     Such     indigenous 
lead  to  NATO  and  Europe- 
as  well  as  to  such  organiza- 
the  Organization  for  African 
b  sell  AW  ACS  to  Saudi  Arabia 
the  contributions  the  other 
are  able  to  make  in  the  in- 
security of  the  region, 
face  facts,  the  real  reason  for 
is  the  defense  of  the  Arabian 
against      the      barbarous 
in   Iran.   The   reason   for  the 
lies  in  last  fall's  near  in- 
of  the  whole  region  in  the 
Iraqi  war.  We  must  not  allow 
to  be  an  excuse  for  tempo- 
$audi     domination,     especially 
is  denies  the  right  of  real  par- 
in  the  provisions  for  securi- 
foundered  because  many 
were  not  able  to  make  real 
Concentration    on    the 
of  Saudi  Arabia  denies  contri- 
makeable  by  other  members 
julf  Council.  If  we  come  into 
of  regional  cooperation, 
point  out  the  mountains  of 
provide   an   ideal   location   for 
radars  capable  of  cover- 
entire  Persian  Gulf.  Addition- 
shallow    coasts    of    Qatar, 
Bahrain,  the  United  Arab  Em- 
ptovide   excellent   locations   for 
{ower  type  radar  statioris.   In 
one  can  note  that  the  problem 
maritime  surveillance,  a  task 
the  Navy's  E-2  is  optimized, 
does  not  have  the  range 
Israel  and  also  has  been 
of  choice  for  the  other 
to  whom  we  have  sold  the  F- 
and  Israel.  If  we  go  to  a  re- 
^curity  approach,  the  addition- 
air  bases  of  Bahrain  and 
would  become  available  obvi- 
need  for  rear  basing  and  con- 
uel  tanks. 

claimed    that    rear   basing   is 

to    prevent    surprise    attack. 
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ciency,  the  arms  package  makes  re- 
gional cooperation  less  likely,  which 
defeats  the  true  aims  of  American 
policy. 

To  sum  up,  the  proposed  Saudi  arms 
package  is  neither  militarily  needed 
nor  is  it  politically  wise.  The  proposal 
shows  yet  another  area  in  which  the 
Reagan  administration  has  a  bankrupt 
policy.  Intelligent  U.S.  diplomacy 
working  toward  a  regional  security 
system  is  needed  to  safeguard  U.S.  in- 
terests in  regional  stability  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Saudi  security  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  that  stability. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman     from     New     York     (Mr. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion opposing  the  AWACS/F-15  en- 
hancement package  and  I  hope  that 
today's  vote  on  this  resolution  will 
send  a  clear  and  resounding  signal  to 
the  administration  that  the  AWACS 
deal  just  will  not  fly.  President 
Reagan  can  do  himself  a  favor  and  he 
can  do  our  Saudi  friends  a  favor  by 
withdrawing  this  proposal  after 
today's  vote.  If  it  is  not  withdrawn, 
the  entire  package  must  be  rejected. 

The  weakness  of  the  administra- 
tion's case  for  the  AWACS  deal  is  re- 
vealed by  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
week  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
administration  officials  have  sought  to 
defend  the  deal  as  a  monument  or  me- 
morial to  President  Anwar  Sadat.  Sec- 
retary Haig  argues  that  defeat  of  the 
AWACS  would  "make  a  mockery  of  all 
President  Sadat  stood  for."  In  truth, 
the  mockery  runs  the  other  way. 
Anwar  Sadat's  greatness  rested  on  his 
vision  and  boldness  in  the  pursuit  of 
peace— his  ability  to  break  with  past 
mistakes.  But  here  we  have  an  admin- 
istration following  the  same  tired  old 
Mideast  formula  of  pouring  arms  into 
shaky  regimes.  Calling  that  a  memori- 
al to  Sadat  is  truly  a  mockery  of  the 
Sadat  legacy. 

I,  of  course,  do  not  deny  that  Presi- 
dent Sadat  supported  the  AWACS 
deal.  He  did.  But  it  was  far  from  the 
crux  of  his  Mideast  policy.  The  crux  of 
that  policy— and  Sadat's  real  and  last- 
ing legacy— was  the  Camp  David  peace 
treaty.  Ironically,  it  was  and  is  the 
Saudis  who  constitute  the  most  formi- 
dable opposition  to  the  Camp  David 
peace.  From  the  day  Sadat  began  his 
peace  initiative  with  Israel  the  Saudis 
have  done  everything  possible  to  sabo- 
tage the  peace  process.  They  joined 
the  "rejectionist  front"  in  censuring 
Sadat  at  two  Baghdad  summits.  They 
cut  financial  and  diplomatic  ties  to 
Egypt.  They  maintained  a  continuous 
drumbeat  of  attack  against  the  Egyp- 
tian leader— "abusing  me  every 
moment"  said  Sadat.  They  increased 
their  financial  aid  to  the  PLO— those 
terrorists  who  celebrated  Sadat's 
murder  by  dancing  in  the  streets. 


B£u;k  in  1978,  when  the  Camp  David 
peace  process  w£is  still  at  its  early 
stages.  President  Jimmy  Carter  argued 
that  the  provision  of  F-15  aircraft  to 
the  Saudis  would  entice  Saudi  Arabia 
to  join  the  peace  process.  We  provided 
the  aircraft  and  Saudi  Arabia  contin- 
ued in  its  opposition  to  peace.  Now  we 
are  told  that  delivery  of  the  AWACS 
will  help  bring  the  Saudis  around- 
that  the  Saudis  consider  the  AWACS 
to  be  the  litmus  test  of  our  friendship 
with  them.  I  ask  the  administration 
just  what  kind  of  friendship  we  have 
with  the  Saudis  that  requires  us  to 
supply,  without  conditions,  our  most 
sophisticated  arms  but  leads  to  no 
sense  of  obligation  on  their  part.  It  is 
fair  to  ask  just  how  far  this  path 
leads.  Would  we  have  to  say  'yes"  to 
whatever  fancy  modern  weapons  and 
facilities  the  Saudis  decide  they  would 
like  to  have?  What  if  they  were  to  ask 
to  buy  a  nuclear  aircraft  carrier,  fully 
equipped  with  aircraft,  and  accompa- 
nied by  the  necessary  escort  vessels, 
and  made  the  purchase  a  litmus  test 
of  our  friendship.  Would  we  have  to 
say  "yes"?  The  United  States  has 
every  right  to  interpose  its  own  judg- 
ment as  to  the  types  of  military  sales 
to  Saudi  Arabia  that  make  military 
sense  and  do  not  jeopardize  our  own 
national  security  or  the  security  of  our 
friend  and  ally,  Israel. 

Since  1973  we  have  made  $34  billion 
worth  of  military  sales  to  the  Saudis, 
including  ships,  naval  vessels,  anti-air- 
craft missiles,  armored  cars,  howitzers, 
cannons,  antitank  missiles,  F-5  and  F- 
15  fighter  planes,  and  several  kinds  of 
bombs  and  missiles  for  these  planes. 
We  have  received  very  little  in  return. 
Why  should  we  not  at  this  point  tell 
the  Saudis  that  we  will  be  prepared  to 
discuss  provision  of  the  AWACS  when 
they  are  prepared  to  join  the  Camp 
David  peace  process.  The  AWACS  are 
important  to  them.  Camp  David  is  im- 
portant to  us.  So  let  us  negotiate- 
rather  than  turn  over  our  most  sophis- 
ticated arms  system  for  no  quid  pro 
quo.  The  only  monument  to  Anwar 
Sadat  that  would  really  matter  is  to 
continue  the  Camp  David  peace  proc- 
ess—and widen  it.  To  pretend  that  any 
arms  deal  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  the 
greatest  peacemaker  of  our  time  is 
indeed  insulting  to  Sadat's  memory. 

But  the  Sadat  argument  is  not  the 
only  specious  case  being  made  by  the 
administration  in  support  of  this  deal. 
Another  one  is  the  argument  that  re- 
jection of  the  AWACS  package  will  de- 
stroy the  President's  credibility  in  the 
foreign  policy  area.  Reagan  himself 
says  that  killing  the  AWACS  deal  will 
•cut  [me]  off  at  the  knees."  This  re- 
minds me  of  the  days  of  the  Vietnam 
war  when  successive  Presidents 
warned  that  the  "loss "  of  Vietnam 
would  demonstrate  to  all  the  world 
that  the  United  States  was  a  faithless 
ally.  No  matter  that  very  few  foreign 
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leaders  were  pointing  to  Vietnam  as  a 
test  of  U.S.  credibility.  But  official 
U.S.  spokesmen  said  it  enough  times 
that  it  almost  became  true.  The  same 
could  happen  with  the  AWACS.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  credibility  of 
President  Reagan  rises  and  falls  with 
the  AWACS  deal.  I  have  heard  no  for- 
eign leader— except  for  Arab  leaders- 
say  so.  But  in  saying  that  it  does,  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  create  the 
very  situation  that  they  claim  to 
fear— a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

It  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  U.S. 
credibility  in  the  Mideast  hangs  on  the 
success  of  the  Camp  David  process. 
But  I  don't  hear  that.  Instead  I  hear 
that  the  Congress  had  better  roll  over 
and  play  dead  on  the  AWACS  to  spare 
the  President  an  embarrassing  defeat. 
My  response  to  that  is  simple— if  the 
administration  is  so  terribly  concerned 
about  the  ramifications  of  defeat  of 
this  package,  they  should  withdraw  it. 
That  is  their  prerogative.  But  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  Congress— no,  it  is  our 
obligation— to  judge  the  AWACS  issue 
on  its  merits.  I  am  proud  that  I  was 
the  main  House  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
which  gives  the  Congress  the  author- 
ity to  disapprove  large  and  significant 
military  sales.  As  a  result  of  this  pro- 
cedure executive  branch  consultation 
with  the  Congress  on  major  arms  sales 
has  been  much  closer  than  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  the  case. 

As  I  said  after  the  first  executive- 
congressional  confrontation  over  for- 
eign military  sales  to  Jordan  in  1975. 

No  longer  can  the  President  or  his  repre- 
sentatives commit  the  United  States  to 
supply  large  quantities  of  sophisticated 
weapons  to  nations  abroad.  Instead,  they 
must  make  clear  that  such  sales  must  first 
be  submitted  tu  the  Congress  and  that  con- 
gressional objections  may  require  modifica- 
tions or  withdrawal  of  the  sale.  The  watch- 
word of  our  arms  salesman  must  now 
become,  "We'll  see  if  we  can  sell  it  to  Con- 
gress." 

In  the  case  before  us,  however,  the 
administration  has  stubbornly  gone 
ahead  in  the  face  of  widespread  oppo- 
sition to  the  package.  It  argues  that, 
in  effect,  foreign  policy  is  the  exclu- 
sive province  of  the  executive  branch. 
The  administration's  attitude  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  phrase  "poppa 
knows  best."  That  is  understandable— 
every  President  argues  against  con- 
gressional involvement  in  foreign  pol- 
icymaking. But  I  must  point  out  that 
Ronald  Reagan  is  in  an  especially  poor 
position  to  make  that  argument.  After 
all.  during  the  Carter  administration 
he  was  at  the  forefront  of  efforts  to 
overturn  two  of  President  Carter's 
most  important  foreign  policy  initia- 
tives—the SALT  II  treaty  and  the 
Panama  Canal  treaty.  He  lobbied 
Members  of  Congress  and  urged  them 
to  vote  these  agreements  down.  It 
hardly  behooves  him  to  act  the  ag- 
grieved party  when  Congress  chooses 


to  exercise  its  mandated  role  in  exam- 
ining foreign  military  sales. 

There  is  another  argument  being 
made  in  behalf  of  the  package  that  I 
consider  to  be  particularly  unfair. 
That  is  the  claim  that  a  vote  against 
the  deal  constitutes  a  choice  of  Begin 
over  Reagan,  or  Israel  over  the  United 
States.  This  is  nonsense— dangerous 
nonsense— and  the  administration 
knows  it.  The  reason  this  package  is 
going  to  be  defeated  is  not  Israel  or 
the  so-called  Israel  lobby.  It  is  because 
a  majority  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  fear  that  our  own  national  se- 
curity could  be  compromised  if  we 
allow  a  foreign  government— and  a  po- 
tentially unstable  one— to  have  posses- 
sion of  our  most  sophisticated  military 
technology.  After  our  disastrous  expe- 
rience with  Iran,  Members  of  Congress 
are  determined  that  weapons  systems 
like  the  AWACS  not  fall  into  radical 
hands  and,  through  them,  Soviet 
hands.  It  is  now  common  knowledge 
that  the  secrets  of  the  F-14  fighter, 
the  Phoenix  missile,  the  Harpoon  mis- 
sile, and  the  improved  Hawk  missile 
have  fallen  into  Soviet  hands  via  the 
Khomeini  regime.  It  would  be  irre- 
sponsible for  the  Congress  to  allow 
such  a  security  breach  to  repeat 
itself— this  time  with  the  AWACS  and 
Sidewinder  technology.  That  is  the 
main  reason  why  this  sale  is  in  trou- 
ble. 

I  am  not  saying  that  Israel's  security 
is  not  a  factor  in  this  debate.  It  is— and 
rightly  so.  Israeli  defense  experts 
maintain  that  the  F-15's  beefed  up 
with  additional  fuel  capacity  and  im- 
proved Sidewinder  missiles  and  the 
five  AWACS  would  constitute  a  major 
threat  to  their  security.  I  believe 
them.  The  Israeli  Goverrmient  was  not 
spoiling  for  this  fight  with  an  adminis- 
tration they  consider  to  be  a  uniquely 
friendly  one.  They  did  everything  they 
could  to  avoid  this  battle.  Frankly,  I 
believe  that  Prime  Minister  Begin  and 
his  government  have  acted  with  admi- 
rable restraint  on  this  issue  despite  all 
the  charges  of  Israeli  interference  in 
United  States  affairs.  After  all,  they 
believe  that  the  AWACS  in  Saudi 
hands  jeopardize  their  security.  The 
administration  counters  that  the 
Saudis  would  never  use  the  AWACS  in 
a  war  against  Israel.  I  can  hardly 
blame  the  Israelis  for  skepticism  on 
that  score.  The  Saudis  joined  three  of 
the  last  four  wars  against  Israel.  They 
refuse  to  consider  peace  with  or  recog- 
nition of  the  Israeli  Government. 
Moreover  the  Saudis  themselves  have 
admitted  that  they  might  use  the 
AWACS  against  Israel.  On  June  29  of 
this  year,  a  "high  Saudi  official"  told 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  that: 

If  Saudi  Arabia  is  allowed  to  buy  AWACS 
radar  planes  *  •  •  it  will  use  them  as  it  sees 
fit  to  defend  against  any  enemy,  especially 
Israel. 

Sheikh  Yamani  himself  has  repeat- 
edly  said    that   the   main   enemy   of 


Saudi  Arabia  is  not  the  Soviet  Union 
but  Israel.  As  recently  as  3  weeks  ago 
Saudi  Defense  Minister  Sultan  prom- 
ised to  "respond  to  the  call  of  our 
jihad  in  Jerusalem  to  regain  our  Holy 
Jerusalem  and  the  occupied  territo- 
ries." Is  it  any  wonder  that  Israel  fears 
that  the  Saudis  will  use  the  AWACS 
technology  against  them?  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  the  reasons  the  Saudis  are 
so  vehement  against  joint  United 
States-Saudi  control  of  the  AWACS  is 
simpy  because  they  do  want  to  have 
the  option  of  using  the  aircraft 
against  Israel?  That  possibility  cannot 
be  ruled  out  and,  accordingly,  Israel 
has  behaved  quite  properly  in  express- 
ing concern  about  this  deal. 

I  trust  the  House  will  overwhelming- 
ly support  this  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to   the   gentleman   from   New  Jersey 

(Mr.  HOLLENBECK). 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  express  my  unequivocal  sup- 
port for  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
194  disapproving  of  aircraft  sales  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
sale  of  AWACS  or  F-15  enhancement 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Recent  events  in  the  Middle  East  in- 
cluding the  revolution  in  Iran,  the 
murder  of  President  Anwar  Sadat,  and 
the  internal  unrest  in  Saudi  Arabia 
should  make  us  question  the  wisdom 
of  this  proposed  sale. 

Just  3  years  ago,  the  United  States 
viewed  Iran  as  a  dependable  ally  and 
provided  the  Shah  with  substantial 
amounts  of  American  manufactured 
defense  equipment.  Included  within 
these  deliveries  were  some  of  our 
latest  technological  advances  in  air- 
iMjme  weapon  systems.  Now,  we  can  no 
longer  look  upon  Iran  as  a  dependable 
ally.  Instead,  we  must  regard  the  coun- 
try with  the  greatest  of  caution.  With 
the  ouster  of  the  Shah  went  all  of  our 
guarantees  that  the  weapon  systems 
we  provided  would  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  unfriendly  nations  lacking 
our  technological  expertise. 

Despite  the  Iranian  episode,  we  are 
debating  whether  it  is  appropriate  to 
provide  the  unstable  monarchy  in 
Saudi  Arabia  with  weapon  systems 
even  more  advanced  than  we  previous- 
ly provided  the  Shah.  Given  our 
recent  experience  in  the  Middle  East,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  assume  the  risk  of  providing 
this  sophisticated  equipment  to  the 
Saudi  regime. 

President  Sadat's  untimely  death 
underscores  the  inherent  instability  in 
the  Middle  East.  Mr.  Sadat's  assassina- 
tion can  only  result  in  additional  tur- 
moil throughout  the  Arab  world,  and 
possibly,  generate  more  internal  strug- 
gles for  the  Arab  nations,  like  Saudi 
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Arabia  that  are  more  moderate  and 
pro  Wi  stern. 

Last  jyear,  Saudi  military  and  domes- 
tic security  forces  proved  themselves 
quite  i  lept  in  quelling  a  minor  disrup- 
tion a  the  Great  Mosque  in  Mecca. 
Despit;  President  Reagan's  assur- 
ances. I  do  not  believe  we  can  hope  to 
protec  the  Saudi  leadership  from  all 
its  internal  enemies.  Simply  stated, 
the  Uiited  States  cannot  afford  to 
repeat  the  mistakes  we  made  in  Iran, 
and  I  will  not  stand  idly  by  while  a 
proposal  to  do  exEw;tly  that  is  being  of- 
fered liy  the  administration.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
voting  to  disapprove  this  dangerous 
sale. 

Mr.  3ROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yiek  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  I  )wa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  uEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Punda  nentally  there  are  two  issues  at 
stake  n  this  resolution.  First  is  the 
stratet  ic  balance  between  Israel  and 
the  Ar  ab  world  and  whether  that  bal- 
ance i!  disturbed.  Many  of  us  believe 
that  i'  this  sale  goes  through,  the 
United  States  will  be  tilling  in  one  di- 
rectioT  and  Congress  will  feel  obligat- 
ed to  i)rovide  even  more  assistance  in 
the  ot  ler.  at  considerable  cost  to  the 
Ameri(  an  taxpayer. 

The  second  issue  is  the  principle  of 
arms  s  lies  in  general— whether  stabili- 
ty is  enhanced  by  increasing  or  de- 
creasir  g  arms  transfers.  Can  there  be 
any  d(  ubt  that  the  challenge  of  our 
times  s  for  all  civilized  governments 
to  takif  the  lead  in  arms  control,  not 
arms  transfers?  It  is  time  for  sanity, 
not  irresponsibility,  to  prevail  in  rela- 
tions tetween  states.  Everyone  in  this 
House  knows  there  is  little  strategic 
justif i<  ation  for  this  sale.  The  real 
problei  ns  of  societies  like  Saudi  Arabia 
are  int  ;rnal.  not  external. 

Fina  ly,  in  terms  of  rhetoric,  Saudi 
Arabia  has  been  a  firm  foe  of  Israel. 
To  date  this  opposition  has  not  been 
overly  important  because  in  relations 
betwee  n  states  words  cannot  hurt;  bul- 
lets do  The  problem  with  the  AW  ACS 
.sale  is  that  if  another  conflict  breaks 
out  be  ween  Israel  and  one  or  more  of 
its  neighbors,  pressure  will  build  for 
Saudi  Arabia  to  take  direct  part  be- 
cause i  -  will  have  the  clear  technologi- 
cal caiacity  to  do  so.  No  longer  will 
Saudi  Arabia  be  geographically  re- 
moved from  the  tumultuous  events 
surrounding  Israel's  borders.  The  rhe- 
torical attacks  by  Saudi  political  lead- 
ers on  Israel  could  all  too  easily  be 
translated  into  military  action;  stones 
will  be  cast  instead  of  insults. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  if 
Saudi  1  orces  have  the  perceived  capac- 
ity to  ntervene  on  the  side  of  any  of 
Israel's  adversaries,  strategic  prudence 
will  di<tate  that  Israel  consider  a  pre- 
emptiv ;  strike  in  the  event  of  a  future 
coriflic   in  the  region. 

The  1  irofoundest  effect,  therefore,  of 
the  A\  ^ACS  sale  is  to  jeopardize  the 


security  of  Saudi  Arabia,  perhaps 
more  than  Israel,  and  to  insure  that 
any  future  conflict  in  the  Middle  East 
will  become  more  destructive  than 
ever  before. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  AW  ACS 
sale  should  go  through  as  a  token  of 
American  friendship  for  an  important 
world  economic  power.  Our  relations 
with  Saudi  Arabia  are  warm,  but  is  not 
friendship  best  reciprocated  by  refus- 
ing to  jeopardize  Saudi  security? 

Now  is  a  good  time  for  caution  and 
restraint.  This  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al should  be  passed. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution.  Anyone  who  knows  my 
record  knows  that  I  have  been  a 
strong,  vocal  supporter  for  legislative 
measures  and  administration  initia- 
tives that  increase  the  security  of 
Israel.  A  strong,  secure,  independent, 
democratic  ally  in  the  Middle  East. 
Israel  represents  a  vital  force  in  Amer- 
ica's foreign  policy.  I  believe  no  one 
can  disagree  that  in  the  United  States 
Israel  has  its  strongest  defender  in  the 
world.  The  United  States  has  also 
been  a  principal  motivating  force  in 
seeking  a  negotiated  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East. 

In  order  for  us  to  be  an  effective, 
credible  negotiator,  the  United  States 
must  not  appear  to  be  so  heavily 
biased  toward  one  party  that  we  lose 
the  confidence  of  the  other  side.  Vir- 
tually no  other  nation  in  the  world  be- 
sides the  United  States  has  the  cre- 
dentials for  approaching  the  various 
parties  in  the  Middle  East  seeking  a 
settlement.  For  that  reason  I  believe 
we  must  not  endanger  our  relationship 
with  Saudi  Arabia,  the  most  moderate 
regime  in  the  Middle  East— after 
Egypt.  By  that,  I  do  not  mean  we  have 
to  mindlessly  agree  to  every  demand 
made  on  us  as  a  test  of  our  friendship. 
But  I  do  believe  the  proposal  made  by 
the  administration  takes  care  of  most 
of  the  concerns  critics  might  have  re- 
garding the  threat  this  military  assist- 
ance might  pose  for  Israel. 

Failure  to  agree  to  this  proposal 
would  in  my  opinion— and  I  hope  I  am 
wrong— undoubtedly  lead  the  Saudis 
to  disengage  or  distance  themselves 
from  the  close  relationship  with  the 
United  States  that  we  now  enjoy.  It 
certainly  will  not  help  the  case  of  the 
Pro-West  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  that  were  to  happen,  that 
could,  in  no  way.  be  considered  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  the  security  of 
Israel.  The  United  States  loss  of  its  in- 
fluence in  Saudi  Arabia  should  be 
viewed  by  Israel  with  as  great  a  con- 
cern as  we  feel.  Some  are  concerned 
about  the  stability  of  the  Saudi 
regime.  Two  comments:  The  Saudi 
regime  survived  in  good  fashion,  the 
assassination  of  the  King  several  years 
ago.  Will  turning  down  this  sale  help 
stability   in  Saudi  Arabia?  Certainly 


not  in  any  way  helpful  to  the  United 
States— and  the  peace  progress?  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  admitted 
damage  would  be  done  if  the  sale  is 
turned  down. 

While  I  would  have  preferred  an 
agreement  with  Saudi  Arabia  that 
would  enable  us  to  lease  the  services 
of  the  AWACS  aircraft  and  crew— and 
I  still  hold  out  hope  that  negotiations 
will  yield  even  more  compromises  from 
Saudi  Arabia  permitting  a  greater  U.S. 
control  on  the  AWACS  use— I  believe 
it  is  vital  for  us  to  support  this  propos- 
al. 

LETTER  OF  OFFER  AND  ACCEPTANCE  (LOA)  TERMS  AND 
CONDITIONS 
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From  all  that  I  have  read,  from  my 
inspection  of  the  AWACS  aircraft 
itself,  and  from  my  discussions  with 
defense  experts,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  AWACS  aircraft 
does  not  pose  the  security  threat 
which  the  Israelis  say  that  it  does. 
The  AWACS  radar  planes,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  provide  the  defense 
capability  Saudi  Arabia  needs  to  help 
it  and  us  prevent  an  airborne  attack 
against  its  strategically  important  oil 
fields.  It  should  be  pointed  out  also 
that  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
sell  AWACS  will  mean  less  U.S.  con- 
trol of  the  events  in  the  area,  for 
Saudi  Arabia  will  no  doubt  purchase 
the  British  Nimrod  airborne  radar 
system,  which  is  nearly  as  effective 
and  without  U.S.  safeguards,  and  with- 
out at  least  as  much  influence  as  we 
could  have. 

F-I4's  from  our  Indian  Ocean  fleet 
can  effectively  coordinate  with 
AWACS.  highly  doubtful  they  could 
so  with  Nimrod. 

I  might  add  that  some  prominent 
newspaper  editors  and  journalists 
have  voiced  their  support  for  the  sale 
of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  I 
would  like  for  four  of  these  commen- 
taries to  be  included  in  the  record  at 
this  point. 
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CProm  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  26,  19811 
AWACS  FOR  THE  Saudis 
Whether  to  sell  AWACS  radar  planes  to 
Saudi  Arabia  is  a  close  question.  Sensible 
people,  including  those  in  Congress,  will  ap- 
proach it  with  deeply  divided  feelings.  But  it 
is  a  sound  principle  that  in  close  questions 
of  this  particular  kind  Congress  owes  the 
president  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  con- 
gressional veto  U  properly  reserved  for 
those  instances  in  which  the  administration 
is  clearly  and  flatly  wrong.  The  AWACS 
sale  is  a  bad  choice  to  have  to  make,  and 
one  that  a  more  foresighted  statecraft 
might  have  averted.  But  it  cant  be  retrieved 
now.  and  the  Reagan  administration  is 
firmly  committed  to  it.  Despite  its  misgiv- 
ings, the  right  course  for  Congress  is  to  let 
this  sale  proceed. 

The  burden  of  the  decision  is  lightened  a 
little  by  the  knowledge  that  the  AWACS 
planes  are  not  going  to  be  quite  so  useful  to 
the  Saudis  as  perhaps  the  Saudis  think 
(and.  of  course,  as  the  U.S.  Air  Force  has 
been  telling  them).  Nor  are  the  planes  going 
to  be  quite  so  grave  a  threat  to  the  Israelis 
as  the  Israelis  claim.  The  original  American 
mistake  was  to  allow  those  planes  to  become 
the  symbol  of  this  country's  support,  ap- 
proval, warm  friendship  and  so  forth.  The 
United  States  has  every  good  reason  to 
show  evidence  of  its  support,  approval, 
warm  friendship  and  so  forth  for  the 
Saudis.  Selling  them  AWACS  aircraft  U  a 
wretched  way  to  demonstrate  that  support, 
etc..  but  at  the  present  late  stage  of  the 
affair  that  is  unfortunately  irrelevant.  The 
Carter  administration  favored  it.  The 
Reagan  administration  confirmed  the  offer 
forcefully,  and  to  withdraw  it  would  inflict 
great  damage  both  on  the  American  posi- 
tion in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  and  on  the 
Saudi  regime. 

The  Israeli  view  is  that  the  Saudi  regime 
remains  an  enemy,  the  United  States  is  pro- 
posing to  arm  that  enemy,  and  that's  all 
anybody  needs  to  know.  But  Israeli  military 
superiority  in  the  air— with  or  without  a 
Saudi  AWACS— is  hardly  open  to  question. 
The  passionate  Israeli  opposition  to  this 
sale  i«  fed  by  the  anxiety  that  it  means— 
symbolically,  again— a  weakening  of  the 
American  commitment  to  Israel.  That  is  in- 
correct. President  Reagan's  decision  last 
week  to  resume  delivery  of  the  F16  fighters 
to  Israel  entitles  him  at  least  to  be  believed 
when  he  speaks  of  a  concern  for  Israel. 

Prime  Minister  Begins  government  needs 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  message  that  its 
friends  in  this  country  have  been  trying  for 
some  time  to  deliver— the  message  that  the 
frozen  rigidity  of  their  policy  toward  their 
neighbors,  and  their  apparently  increasing 
reliance  on  air  strikes  well  beyond  their 
boundaries,  affect  the  security  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Israel.  When  the  United 
States  works  to  extend  its  influence  and 
strengthen  its  friends  in  the  Arab  world, 
surely  that  benefits  Israeli  interests  as  well. 
The  administration  has  left  some  confu- 
sion over  the  question  of  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  the  AWACS  planes  by  the  Saudis. 
Congress  will  certainly  want  that  question 
answered  before  it  votes. 

For  Americans,  the  AWACS  affair  means 
that  American  statecraft  has  still  not  found 
a  way  to  carry  on  an  effective  diplomacy  in 
the  Middle  East  without  entangling  itself  in 
questionable  sales  of  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated warplanes.  If  Congress  allows  this  sale 
to  proceed,  it  might  usefully  take  the  occa- 
sion to  urge  the  administration  toward  a  po- 
litical style  in  the  Middle  East  that  does  not 
make  the  marketing  of  weapons  the  sole 
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and  supreme  indicator  of  American  good 
will. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sept.  27. 
19811 
Play  by  tot:  Rdles 
The   Reagan   Administration   has   wisely 
chosen  to  face  facts  rather  than  face  defeat 
on   its   proposed   $8.5-billion   arms   sale   to 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  facts  are  that  the  arms 
package  as  it  has  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress doesn't  have  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of 
passing  the  Senate,  and  with  the  House  long 
since  counted  as  lost  to  the  Administration's 
cause,  the  Senate  is  the  place  where  the 
fight  must  be  won.  And  so,  late  in  the  day, 
talk  of  compromise  is  in  the  air. 

Until  last  week,  the  Administration,  re- 
flecting Saudi  attitudes,  had  ruled  out  the 
possibility  of  compromise.  Until  last  week, 
too.  the  Administration  has  clung  to  its 
claim  that  it  could  talk  around  enough 
Senate  opponents  of  the  arms  deal  to  avoid 
defeat.  Reality  dawned  when,  by  Its  own 
count,  the  Administration  found  63  senators 
apparently  dead-set  against  the  Saudi  arms 
package  as  it  now  stands.  That  left  only  one 
way  out:  to  seek  salvation  through  compro- 
mise. 

Negotiations  to  that  end  are  now  under 
way.  More  to  the  point,  they  Involve  the 
active  participation  of  the  Saudis.  The  chief 
issue  under  discussion  is  control  of  the 
AWACS  radar  surveillance  planes  that  are 
the  centerpiece  of  the  arms  package.  Up  to 
now,  the  Saudis  had  insisted  on  absolute 
control  over  the  AWACS  they  want  to  buy. 
contending  that  anything  less  would  be  an 
affront  to  their  pride  and  an  infringement 
on  their  sovereignty.  It  is  by  no  means  cer- 
Uln  yet  that  the  Saudis  will  be  ready  to  put 
these  concerns  behind  them  in  return  for 
the  protection  of  their  territory  that 
AWACS  would  provide.  What  is  certain  Is 
that  unless  the  Saudis  make  some  conces- 
sions, the  deal  Is  dead  in  the  Senate. 

Two  things  particularly  worry  the  sena- 
tors. They  don't  want  to  see  the  Saudis 
someday  use  their  new  air  equipment 
against  Israel,  and  they  want  something 
other  than  verbal  assurances  that  the 
AWACS  will  be  safe  in  Saudi  hands.  The 
Administration  tried  to  remove  these  wor- 
ries by  promising  that  the  AWACS  sold  the 
Saudis  would  be  stripped  versions,  lacking 
certain  sensitive  equipment.  Sen.  John 
Glenn  (D-Ohlo)  spoke  for  many  of  his  col- 
leagues when  he  noted  that  this  didn't  make 
a  lot  of  sense.  Since  defense  of  the  Saudi  oil 
fields  Is  very  much  an  American  as  well  as  a 
Saudi  concern,  the  best  possible  equipment 
should  be  used  in  that  defense.  And  to  pre- 
vent misuse  of  that  equipment  and  to  keep 
it  secure,  joint  U.S.-Saudl  control  over  it 
should  be  agreed  to. 

The  Glenn  proposal  is  at  the  heart  of  cur- 
rent negotiations.  It  offers  a  feasible  way  to 
resolve  what  is  otherwise  an  intractable 
problem,  without— unless  they  choose  to  see 
It  otherwise— offending  Saudi  pride  and 
without  jeopardizing  U.S.  interests.  Joint 
control  of  AWACS  is,  after  all,  the  rule  even 
with  America's  closest  allies  In  NATO.  The 
Saudis  are  not  being  asked  to  accept  ex- 
traordinary conditions.  They  are  only  being 
asked  to  go  by  the  rules. 

The  AWACS  Sale  Is  Vital  to  Us 

(By  Carl  Rowan) 

We  are  in  for  a  time  of  nastlness  as  the 

debate  intensifies  over  the  proposed  sale  of 

five  AWACS  radar  surveillance  planes  and 

other  military  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 


Already  we  hear  charges  that  the  United 
States  is  jeopardizing  Israel  just  to  get  ttack 
8.5  billion  petrodollars  and  that  senators  o|>- 
iX>sing  the  sale  are  groveling  for  campaign 
donations  from  Jews. 

When  we  sweep  some  of  the  emotion 
aside,  a  few  points  seem  remarkably  clear. 
The  first  is  that  for  more  than  three  dec- 
ades the  United  States  has  honored  Its  com- 
mitment to  Israel,  even  at  great  financial 
and  political  cost. 

In  1973.  when  Israel  was  In  military  peril, 
the  United  States  launched  an  airlift  that 
helped  Israel  to  turn  her  war  fortunes 
around— and  the  United  States  warned  the 
Soviet  Union  that  Israel  would  survive  as 
long  as  the  United  States  survives. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  proposed 
AWACS  sale  that  suggests  the  United 
States  is  either  abandoning  or  diminishing 
Its  commitment  to  Israel,  so  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Begin  administration  and  its  U.S. 
supporters  are  being  shortsighted  when 
they  push  Americans  Into  strife  over  the 
AWACS. 

Neither  this  sale  nor  100  like  it  would 
make  Saudi  Arabia  a  credible  threat  to  Isra- 
el's security.  Beyond  that,  the  United  States 
has  made  it  clear  it  intends  to  keep  Israel 
stronger  than  all  her  potential  foes  com- 
bined. Thus.  I  cannot  swallow  suggestions 
that  this  deal  will  leave  Israel  naked  to  her 
enemies. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  myriad 
threats  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Soviet  Union, 
some  other  Arabs.  Moslem  fanatics  and  sev- 
eral other  nations  and  groups  would  love  to 
oust  the  Saudi  royal  family,  or  take  other 
actions  to  gain  control  of  the  Saudi  oil 
fields.  Perhaps  never  in  history  has  a  nation 
had  so  much  to  defend  and  so  little  with 
which  to  defend  it. 

Whatever  threatens  Saudi  Arabia  also 
threatens  the  lifeblood  of  the  industrial 
West,  a  point  so  obvious  that  the  Israelis 
ought  to  be  saying,  'We  understand  why 
you  must  deal  with  Saudi  Arabia  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  kind  of  respect  you  show 
us." 

Instead,  the  Begin  government  is  spread- 
ing a  warning  around  this  town  that  the 
United  States  errs  In  arming  a  "corrupt, 
anachronistic"  regime  in  Riyadh  and  that 
the  Saudi  royal  family  will  go  the  way  of 
the  Shah  of  Iran  before  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

Even  though  the  alarmists  can  suggest  no 
feasible  alternative  to  the  royal  family, 
some  members  of  the  Senate  are  so  gullible 
as  to  fasten  on  the  above  argument.  Ignor- 
ing the  Saudi  contribution  to  the  United 
States'  security,  and  thus  Indirectly  to  Isra- 
el's. 

America's  current  economic  woes  are 
modest  compared  with  what  they  might  be 
if  Saudi  Arabia  had  not  worked  so  diligently 
to  halt  the  spiral  of  petroleum  prices.  Prices 
have  even  come  down  a  bit  recently  because 
of  a  worldwide  glut  created  mostly  because 
the  Saudis  pumped  more  oil  than  was  good 
for  them. 

Some  opponents  of  the  sale  argue  that  we 
dare  not  entrust  sophisticated  weapons  to 
the  Saudis  because  the  Russians  will  quickly 
get  our  secrets.  This  is  a  galling  argument, 
given  the  fact  that  Great  BrlUin  has  pro- 
duced some  celebrated  traitors.  West  Ger- 
many has  had  Communist  spies  right  in  the 
office  of  the  chancellor,  and  other  allies 
such  as  Italy  and  Prance  have  huge  Com- 
munist parties:  Communists  are  in  the 
French  Cabinet.  When  we  entrtist  weapons 
and  secrets  to  these  countries,  how  do  we 
say  to  the  Saudis  (who  don't  even  have  dip- 
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Mr.  Begin  cannot  seriously  l)elieve  that 
the  United  States  is  going  to  risk  the  securi- 
ty of  Israel.  He  is  playing  symbolic  stakes. 
And  so  are  a  numt>er  of  congressmen  and 
senators.  Begin  wants  to  prove  to  his  people 
that  for  any  deal  in  the  Middle  East  involv- 
ing another  power,  he  is  in  a  position  to 
veto.  The  congressmen  wish  to  register  that 
no  conceivable  opponents  running  for  public 
office  can  outdo  the  incumbents  in  servility 
to  Begin. 

It  is  not  right.  The  haunting  part  of  it  is 
that  it  isn't  right  for  Israel,  either.  Because 
the  strength  of  the  American  presence  in 
the  area  is  the  principal  source  of  Israeli  se- 
curity. Mr.  Eugene  Rostow,  whom  no 
stauncher  friend  of  Israel  was  ever  bred,  is 
(thankfully)  in  charge  of  arms  control  pro- 
grams for  the  Reagan  administration.  His 
wholehearted  backing  of  the  AWACS  deal 
deserves  considerable  respect. 

See  Bob  Packwood,  who  is  heading  the  op- 
I>osition,  wears  another  hat:  he  is  in  charge 
of  the  Republican  Senate  Relection  Com- 
mittee, Gentlemen,  please  behave. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  worth  noting  at 
this  point  that  both  President  Anwar 
Sadat  and  present  Egyptian  President 
Mubarak  have  spoken  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  AWACS  sale.  With  all  the 
factors  considered  on  both  sides  of  the 
agrument  for  and  against  this  sale  of 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia,  it  under- 
standably is  a  close  call.  A  tough  vote, 
especially  in  the  short  run.  In  my 
mind  however.  I  believe  the  balance 
falls  in  favor  of  our  honoring  a 
pledge— made  not  just  by  one  adminis- 
tration, but  by  two— to  one  ally  that 
does  not  damage  our  pledge  to  an- 
other. During  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  debate  on  this  issue 
one  of  my  colleagues  talked  about  a 
rap  on  the  knuckles  to  President 
Reagan,  Rap  on  the  knuckles  is  one 
thing.  There  will  be  many  of  those 
during  the  Reagan  administration— I 
expect  I  will  so  vote  on  occasion.  But. 
especially  in  light  of  the  Sadat  assasin- 
ation,  to  turn  down  this  proposal  goes 
far  past  a  rap  on  the  knuckles— in  this 
particular  case  it  is  likely  to  severely 
damage— if  not  destroy— the  F*resi- 
dent's  ability  to  formulate  and  imple- 
ment an  effective  practical  Middle 
East  peace  policy. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman     from     New     York     (Mr. 

McHUGH). 

Mr,  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  sale  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Unfortunately,  the  proposed  sale 
would  not  serve  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  nor  would  it  promote 
the  cause  of  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Middle  East. 

In  considering  this  sale  we  should  be 
sensitive  to  the  sad  history  and  to  the 
circumstances  now  existing  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  is  a  region  that  has 
experienced  five  major  wars  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  It  is  a  region 
that  still  spends  more  of  its  GNP  on 
arms  than  any  other.  Of  the  10  na- 


tions of  the  world  with  the  highest 
percentage  of  budgeted  spending  on 
arms,  6  are  in  the  Middle  East.  It  also 
spends  more  to  import  arms,  and  the 
United  States  is  the  No.  1  source  of 
those  arms. 

As  we  consider  this  sale.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  must  be  conscious  of  the  un- 
stable situation  now  prevailing  in  this 
region.  Iran  and  Iraq  are  at  war.  While 
a  fragile  ceasefire  holds  on  the  border 
between  Lebanon  and  Israel,  Lebanon 
remains  in  the  grip  of  a  tragic  civil  war 
that  has  produced  internal  chaos.  Our 
closest  friend  in  the  Arab  world  has 
just  been  assassinated,  and  the  future 
of  the  peacekeeping  process  begun  at 
Camp  David  hangs  in  the  balance. 

This  is  the  context  in  which  we  must 
now  decide  whether  to  approve  the 
sale  of  $8.5  oillion  of  advanced  weap- 
onry to  Saudi  Arabia,  perhaps  the 
largest  single  arms  package  ever  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  The  figure  seems 
staggering;  yet  it  is  part  of  a  pattern 
of  escalating  arms  sales  to  that  gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  the  United  States 
has  sold  $34  billion  worth  of  arms  and 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  since  1973. 

This  particular  proposal  would 
enable  Saudi  Arabia  to  purchase  the 
following  sophisticated  military  equip- 
ment: 

Five  E-3A  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol system  (AWACS)  aircraft 

Six  KC-707  aerial  refueling  tankers 
(with  an  option  to  purchase  two  more) 

Two  hundred  two  conformal  fuel 
tanks  designed  to  enhance  the  range 
of  F-15's  previously  sold  to  Saudi 
Arabia 

One  thousand  and  one  hundred  sev- 
enty-seven AIM-9L  Sidewinder  air-to- 
air,  missiles  designed  to  enhance  the 
firepower  of  those  F-15's 

While  public  attention  has  focused 
on  the  proposed  sale  of  AWACS.  it  is 
the  overall  configuration  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  proposal  that 
makes  it  dangerous.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  we  are  discussing  much 
more  than  the  sale  of  AWACS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  there 
are  at  least  five  compelling  reasons  to 
oppose  the  sale  of  this  equipment. 

First,  this  sale  could  compromise  ad- 
vanced U.S.  technology  and,  thus,  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Because  of  chronic  instability  in  the 
Middle  East,  of  which  we  have  been 
reminded  by  the  tragic  death  of  Presi- 
dent Sadat,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
this  sophisticated  equipment  would 
fall  into  the  wrong  hands,  thus  com- 
promising technology  that  is  among 
the  most  advanced  in  the  world. 

In  recent  weeks  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  attempted  to  downplay  the 
importance  of  this  technology.  Howev- 
er, we  should  not  be  misled  by  such  ar- 
guments of  convenience.  As  Gen. 
George  Keegan.  the  former  Chief  of 
Air  Force  Intelligence  and  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  U.S.  Strategic 
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Institute,  noted  in  testimony  before 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  which  I  serve: 

The  AWACS  and  the  F-15  .  .  .  as  a  system 
used  in  concert  do  in  fact  constitute  the 
most  powerful  offensive  weapons  systems 
ever  developed  for  theater  or  regional  air 
warfare. 

We  know  that  U.S.  secrets  were  com- 
promised when  advanced  weaponry 
sold  to  the  Shah  of  Iran  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  current  anti-American 
regime.  We  know  that  equipment  was 
lost,  including  the  F-14.  the  Phoenix 
missile,  the  HAWK  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile, and  the  TOW  antitank  missile,  to 
name  but  a  few.  The  only  reason  the 
AWACS  technology  was  also  not  lost 
is  because  the  Shah  fell  before  those 
aircraft  were  delivered  to  him. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  the  testimony  of  the  State 
Department  in  1977  when  concerns 
were  expressed  about  the  sale  of 
AWACS  to  Iran.  At  that  time  the  De- 
partment testified  as  follows: 

Iran's  security  record  is  excellent.  Iran 
has  sti'ict  security  arrangements.  We  are  un- 
aware of  any  instance  in  which  U.S.-sup- 
plied  information  or  equipment  has  been 
compromised  or  lost  ...  We  are  confident 
that  arrangements  can  be  devised  to  protect 
fully  the  aircraft  and  its  systems. 

Much  the  same  has  been  said  about 
Saudi  Arabia  in  recent  weeks.  Yet,  we 
know  that  there  is  some  popular  re- 
sentment against  the  House  of  Saud. 
As  the  seizure  of  the  Grand  Mosque  in 
Mecca  last  year  suggests,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  the  present  government 
-  could  be  overthrown,  or  that  internal 
pressures  could  force  a  significant 
shift  in  policy.  It  is  therefore  quite 
possible  that  the  weapons  we  are  pro- 
posing to  sell  could  be  compromised  or 
used  in  a  way  inconsistent  with  U.S. 
interests. 

Given  these  risks  to  our  security  in- 
terests, the  burden  of  proof  should  be 
on  those  who  favor  the  sale  to  show 
that  it  would  advance  U.S.  interests. 
That  case  has  not  been  made.  Instead, 
we  have  been  told  in  essence  that  the 
Saudis  would  like  to  have  this  equip- 
ment and  would  be  offended  if  we  fail 
to  provide  it.  That  it  not  a  sufficiently 
sound  reason  for  risking  the  loss  of 
such  advanced  weaponry. 

The  second  reason  to  oppose  this 
sale  is  that  it  will  do  nothing  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Middle  East.  In  fact,  it  simply 
advances  the  flow  of  sophisticated 
arms  into  this  region. 

Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  recently  pointed  out  the  dan- 
gers of  such  a  policy.  He  expressly  de- 
plored the  "massive  flow  of  all  types 
of  weapons  into  this  region  from  every 
possible  source:  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  European  coun- 
tries." His  warning  was  clear: 

These  massive  quantities  of  weapons  do 
not  strengthen  the  West  in  this  region;  they 
do  not  serve  any  positive  purpose,  but  they 
do  jeopardize  peace  and  endanger  Israel. 


If  peace  and  stability  are  our  pri- 
mary goals,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must 
ask  how  this  major  arms  sale  will  pro- 
mote them.  Has  Saudi  Arabia  commit- 
ted itself  to  our  peace  initiatives  in  the 
Middle  East?  Has  it  rejected  terrorism 
as  a  tool  to  achieve  political  ends? 

Unfortunately,  the  answer  to  these 
questions  is  no.  While  the  Saudi  Gov- 
ernment has  been  more  moderate 
than  some  other  Arab  governments, 
and  while  we  have  a  clear  interest  in 
encouraging  further  moderation,  the 
Saudi  Government  does  not  share  our 
views  on  a  number  of  fundamental 
points. 

For  example,  the  Saudis  do  not 
share  our  view  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  the  single  most  serious  threat  to 
peace  and  stability  in  the  region.  They 
continue  to  see  Israel  in  that  light. 
The  Saudis  do  not  share  our  view  that 
the  PLO  engages  in  unjustified  terror- 
ist activities;  in  fact,  they  continue  to 
be  the  chief  source  of  funds  for  those 
terrorist  activities.  The  Saudis  do  not 
share  our  view  that  the  Camp  David 
accords  were  an  important  step  for- 
ward in  the  peace  process.  They  op- 
posed the  accords  and  withdrew  their 
support  from  President  Sadat  because 
of  his  vision  and  courage. 

It  is  often  argued  that  the  Saudis 
have  done  us  a  favor  by  working 
within  OPEC  to  keep  the  price  of  oil 
below  what  it  would  otherwise  be  and 
by  keeping  production  up.  They  have 
done  these  things,  but  the  Saudis  have 
made  it  clear  that  these  decisions  have 
reflected  their  own  interests  and  have 
not  been  concessions  to  Western  inter- 
ests. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  some  common 
interests  with  the  Saudis,  and,  yes,  we 
would  like  to  improve  our  relations 
with  that  government.  However,  in  ex- 
change for  this  type  of  sale,  with  all  of 
its  attendant  risks  for  us,  there  should 
be  some  quid  pro  quo  which  will  clear- 
ly advance  our  interests.  One  looks  in 
vain  to  find  it. 

A  third  reason  to  oppose  this  sale  is 
that  it  does  not  respond  to  any  legiti- 
mate security  need  of  the  Saudis. 

The  United  States  shares  with  the 
Saudis  an  obvious  interest  in  securing 
the  Saudi  oilfields  from  outside  ag- 
gression. For  this  reason,  the  Saudis 
have  invited  us  to  operate  AWACS 
planes  out  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  we 
have  been  doing  so,  sharing  with  the 
Saudis  all  collected  information  which 
is  pertinent  to  their  legitimate  defense 
needs. 

This  arrangement  has  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  both  sides,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  revise  it.  Transferring  ab- 
solute control  of  AWACS  to  the 
Saudis  would  endanger  our  own  securi- 
ty interests  and  those  of  our  closest 
ally,  Israel.  Moreover,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  said  that  certain  sys- 
tems now  on  American  AWACS  planes 
would  not  be  included  in  a  Saudi  sale, 
and  therefore  the  Saudis  themselves 


would  obtain  less  information  in  that 
case  than  they  are  presently  receiving 
from  us. 

The  most  serious  security  risk  for 
the  Saudis  is  internal.  It  is  here  that 
they  should  focus  their  attention.  In 
the  words  of  former  CIA  Director 
Stansfield  Turner: 

The  most  likely  threaU  to  Saudi  Arabia 
are  internal  disorder  or  rebellion  and  guer- 
rilla warfare,  encouraged  and  supported  by 
its  neighbors. 

Against  this  background,  it  would  be  irre- 
sponsible for  us  to  help  them  prepare  to 
defeat  a  sophisticated  air  threat,  for  which 
the  AWACS  was  designed  and  which  has  a 
low  probability  of  occurring,  when  they  are 
incapable  of  handling  the  more  elementary 
threats  of  insurrection  and  guerrilla  warfare 
that  are  highly  probable. 

Although  aggression  from  the  out- 
side is  always  a  possibility,  the  Saudis 
would  have  to  rely  upon  us  for  their 
defense  in  that  event.  What  we  cannot 
deal  with— and  they  must— is  trouble 
from  within.  This  sale  is  not  in  our  in- 
terest, or  theirs,  because  it  diverts  at- 
tention from  the  primary  threat  to 
Saudi  security. 

It  would  appear  that  we  have 
learned  very  little  from  our  experience 
in  Iran,  where  we  armed  the  Shah  to 
the  teeth  only  to  see  his  regime  rot 
from  the  inside.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  AWACS  will  not  be  useful  at  all 
in  dealing  with  an  internal  insurrec- 
tion. Thus,  to  the  extent  that  we  en- 
courage the  Saudis  to  focus  their  at- 
tention on  external  rather  than  inter- 
nal threats  and  feed  their  thirst  for 
advanced  weaponry  as  we  fed  the 
Shah's,  we  do  them  a  disservice. 

A  fourth  reason  for  opposing  this 
sale  is  because  it  would  endanger  the 
security  of  Israel,  our  most  stable 
friend  and  ally  in  the  region  and  the 
strategic  anchor  of  U.S.  policy  there. 

The  Reagan  administration  would 
have  us  believe  that  this  sale  poses  no 
risks  to  Israel.  However,  in  addition  to 
the  concerns  expressed  by  the  Israelis 
themselves,  the  testimony  of  General 
Keegan  is  instructive  on  the  issue  of 
risk  and  deserves  to  be  quoted  at 
length: 

Nearly  5  years  ago,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  1973  Yom  Kippur  war,  some  of  us  were 
in  possession  of  intelligence  about  meetings 
held  between  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Iraq 
about  where  do  they  go  next  in  their  per- 
sistent war  against  Israel,  and  there  was 
common  recognition  with  Egypt  that  the 
wars  of  the  past  have  to  t>e  avoided— the  as- 
saults through  the  Sinai  have  not  worked, 
they  have  cost  great  treasure  in  blood  and 
material— and  that  there  was  only  one  tacti- 
cal resource  or  option  left.  That  was  to 
move  5  to  15  Arab  tank  divisions  through 
the  West  Bank  and  then  drive  them 
through  the  8-mile  narrows  of  Israel  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

General  Keegan  then  went  on  to 
note  that  "if  the  tanks  are  inserted, 
the  only  defense  then  is  the  Israeli 
fighter  boml)er."  and  concluded  by 
pointing    out    the    unique    role    that 
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As  I  nientjoned  earlier,  we  are  not 
dealing  solely  with  AWACS  in  this 
sale.  We  are  also  dealing  with  equip- 
ment deiigned  to  enhance  the  range 
and  firepower  of  the  F-15's  previously 
sold  to  S  ludi  Arabia.  Thus,  it  is  worth 
repeatint  once  again  General  Kee- 
gan's  stai  ement  that  "the  AWACS  and 
the  F- 15  ...  as  a  system  used  in  con- 
cert do  in  fact  constitute  the  most 
powerful  offensive  weapons  systems 
ever  developed  for  theater  or  regional 
warfare 
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Israel  is  strong  militari- 
strength   in   relation   to   its 
ersaries    has    helped   to   re- 
stilities.  Is  there  any  doubt 
Israel's    adversaries    believed 
had  a  military  advantage, 
seriously    consider    war 
?   One  grave   danger  with 
is  that  it  may  lead  certain  of 
to  believe  that  they 
such  an  advantage, 
a  fifth  reason  for  opposing 
is  that  it  breaks  faith  with  a 
As  you  will  recall, 
decision  to  sell  F-15's  to 
in  1978  was  made  only 
discussion  and  debate, 
selling    F-15's    to    Saudi 
that  time,  and  I  was  disap- 
tjhat  the  Senate  voted  against 
the  proposed  sale.  However, 
concessions     were     made 
course  of  that  debate.  Sec- 
Defense  Brown  gave  perhaps 
most  important  assurance: 

has  not  requested  nor  do  we 
sell  any  other  systems  or  arma- 
would  increase  the  range  or  en- 
ground  attack  capability  of  the 
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months  before  his  election  in  1980, 
Ronald  Reagan  made  the  same  point 
when  he  argued  that  "we  must  rebuild 
our  lost  reputation  for  trustworthi- 
ness. We  must  again  become  a  nation 
that  can  be  relied  upon  to  live  up  to  its 
commitments." 

There  are  many  ironies  in  this  sale, 
Mr.  Chairman,  ironies  that  might  be  a 
source  of  amusement  if  what  we  were 
discussing  was  not  so  deadly  serious.  It 
is  ironic  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, which  so  loudly  denounced  inter- 
national terrorism,  is  telling  us  that 
we  must  provide  advanced  weaponry 
to  a  government  that  finances  the  ter- 
rorist activities  of  the  PLO.  It  is  ironic 
that  we  are  being  told  that  the  way  to 
honor  the  memory  of  a  peacemaker, 
Anwar  Sadat,  is  by  selling  arms  to  a 
nation  that  opposed  his  efforts.  It  is 
ironic  that  we  are  being  told  that  the 
nation  to  which  we  have  sold  more 
arms  than  any  other  since  1975  will  be 
offended  if  we  do  not  sell  these  arms. 
It  is  ironic  that  a  President  that 
claims  we  must  rebuild  our  reputation 
for  trustworthiness  has  proposed  a 
sale  that  involves  breaking  commit- 
ments that  were  given.  And  it  is  ironic 
that  we  are  being  told  that  the  way  to 
advance  the  cause  of  peace  is  by  sell- 
ing arms. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  suggested,  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  voting  against  this  sale. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
hour  the  United  States  is  flying  four 
American-owned  AWACS  out  of 
Riyadh.  That  equipment  was  stationed 
in  Saudi  Arabia  last  year,  at  Saudi  in- 
vitation. Its  mission  is  to  provide  early 
warning  and  tactical  intelligence  along 
Saudi  Arabia's  northern  border.  The 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  Iran  and 
Iraq  prompted  the  request,  and  the 
continuing  conflict  requires  sustained 
surveillance  of  the  area.  Be  assured  of 
my  enthusiasm  for  this  critical  sup- 
port provided  to  Saudi  Arabia  by  the 
United  States. 

The  Saudis  have  every  reason  to  be 
concerned.  Their  vast  oilfields  are 
highly  vulnerable  to  attack.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  intelligence  func- 
tion performed  by  American  AWACS 
is  vital  to  Saudi  security. 

Furthermore,  that  surveillance  capa- 
bility is  essential  to  America's  ability 
to  anticipate  and  respond  to  an  attack 
on  Saudi  oilfields.  American  interests 
are  inextricably  linked  with  those  of 
Saudi  Arabia  in  seeking  to  defend 
those  resources.  The  uninterrupted 
supply  of  oil  is  vital  to  U.S.  security. 
Thus  we  responded  promptly  to  Saudi 
Arabia's  request  for  the  AWACS  con- 
tingent, as  we  have  done  in  the  past— 
1979.  And  President  Reagan  has  af 
firmed  that  the  United  States  would 
act  as  necessary  to  prevent  the  oil- 
fields from  falling  into  hostile  hands. 


Largely  in  response  to  their  real  and 
pressing  security  concerns,  Saudi 
Arabia  has  asked  to  purchase  five  air- 
iMJme  warning  and  control  aircraft, 
plus  sidewinder  missiles  and  conformal 
fuel  tanks  to  upgrade  the  capabilities 
of  the  F-15's  lately  purchased  from 
this  country. 

The  administration  proposes  to  ac- 
commodate this  request,  fundamental- 
ly because  it  believes  the  package  is  re- 
ponsive  to  the  legitimate  defense 
needs  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  because  it 
believes  that  enhancing  Saudi  Arabia's 
ability  to  defend  itself  will  thereby  en- 
hance the  common  defense  of  Western 
interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  respect  this  position,  and  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  the  appeal  of  the  underly- 
ing rationale  for  the  sale.  Most  em- 
phatically, I  share  the  President's  goal 
of  bolstering  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  our  interests  in  the 
Middle  East,  to  deny  Soviet  incursions, 
and  to  support  all  pro- Western  states 
in  the  region. 

I  recognize  the  importance  of  culti- 
vating the  cooperation  and  goodwill  of 
the  more  moderate  Arab  States  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  Saudi  Arabia  in  particular. 
Our  need  to  work  together  is  even 
more  acute  in  the  aftermath  of  Presi- 
dent Sadat's  tragic  assassination.  I  am 
hopeful  that  mutual  recognition  of 
the  community  of  interests  we  share 
will  continue  to  grow. 

But  I  fear  that  the  case  for  the  sale 
of  the  F-15  package  rests  upon  a  seri- 
ously false  premise. 

There  is  precious  little  evidence  that 
Saudi  Arabia  is  prepared  to  identify  its 
interests  with  those  of  this  country  in 
defense  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Rapid  Deployment  Force  is  the 
centerpiece  of  America's  ability  to 
project  power  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Access  to  military  facilities  in  the  area 
is  critical  to  the  effective  employment 
of  that  force.  For  this  reason,  Saudi 
Arabia's  vehement  opposition  to  an 
American  presence  in  the  Middle  East 
raises  serious  questions  concerning  the 
Saudis'  loyalty  to  U.S.  interests.  The 
Saudis  have  looked  on  in  silence  as  the 
Soviet  Union  has  established  base 
after  base  in  South  Yemen,  Iraq,  and 
Syria;  yet  they  have  been  adamant 
and  vocal  in  their  opposition  to  an 
American  military  presence  or  the  es- 
tablishment of  American  facilities  in 
Egypt  or  Oman— much  less  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Indeed,  the  Saudis  have  pres- 
sured the  Sultan  of  Oman  to  rescind 
the  base  rights  granted  this  country. 

Equally  telling,  Saudi  Arabia  has 
been  the  leader  among  Arab  States  in 
rejecting  the  peace  process  initiated 
by  the  late  President  Sadat  and  em- 
bodied in  Camp  David.  Hostile  and 
critical  of  Sadat's  efforts  for  peace, 
Saudi  Arabia  ostracized  Sadat  while 
he  lived,  to  the  extent  that  Sadat 
found  himself  largely  alienated  in  the 
Arab    world.    While    people    of    con- 


science mourned  Sadat's  death  and 
condemned  his  murderers,  the  Saudis 
turned  their  backs  in  conspicuous  si- 
lence. 

Is  this  the  behavior  of  a  state  that 
sees  its  interests  linked  to  ours? 

I  look  upon  the  record  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's behavior— from  condemning 
American  naval  air  pilots  for  defend- 
ing themselves  against  Libyan  attack, 
opposition  to  Camp  David  and  out- 
right economic  warfare  against  Anwar 
Sadat,  to  financing  the  terrorist  activi- 
ties of  the  PLO.  to  harboring  Idi 
Amin,  to  calling  for  a  holy  war  against 
Israel,  to  opposing  our  efforts  to  build 
a  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  to  trans- 
shipping Soviet  war  materiel  to  Iraq 
and  denying  United  States  equipment 
to  North  Yemen  and  I  am  left  with 
little  confidence  that  Saudi  Arabia  is 
willing  to  support  the  United  States  in 
protecting  our  interests  in  the  gulf. 

My  lack  of  confidence  is  reinforced 
by  Saudi  Arabia's  steadfast  refusal  to 
offer  some  tangible  quid  pro  quo  in 
return  for  the  AWACS  sale.  Some 
morsel  of  support  for  Camp  David,  or 
quelling  their  opposition  to  American 
facilities  in  the  Middle  East,  would  go 
far  in  demonstrating  a  real  apprecia- 
tion for  the  commonality  of  our  inter- 
ests and  a  commitment  to  the  develop- 
ment of  closer  relations  based  on 
mutual  respect  and  reciprocity.  But 
the  Saudis  have  failed  to  make  even  a 
tentative  gesture  to  signal  their  good 
faith. 

Advocates  of  the  sale  of  F-15  en- 
hancement equipment  have  taken  ex- 
ception to  this  point,  arguing  that 
there  are  at  least  two  recent  and  im- 
portant examples  of  Saudi  Arabia's 
commitment  to  American  security  in- 
terests in  the  Persian  Gulf:  First, 
Saudi  pressures  toward  price  modera- 
tion in  OPEC;  and  second,  Saudi  as- 
sistance in  securing  a  cease-fire  in  Leb- 
anon. 

With  all  due  respect,  I  do  not  find 
these  examples  very  persuasive. 

In  the  first  place,  Saudi  oil  pricing 
policy  is  dictated  by  their  own  self-in- 
terest, and  not  by  altruistic  concerns 
for  the  economies  of  the  West.  The 
glut  in  the  oil  market  today  is  not  a 
gift  from  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  West.  It 
is  instead  the  result  of  a  sharp  drop  in 
demand  for  OPEC  oil,  from  31  MMB/ 
D  in  1979  to  under  20  MMB/D  today- 
a  fall  in  demand  by  over  one-third. 
And  in  any  case,  price  increases  from 
$2  per  barrel  to  $32  per  barrel  in  the 
space  of  one  decade  hardly  can  be 
called  moderate.  From  $12  to  $32  since 
1978  when  F-15's  were  sold. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that 
Saudi  Arabia  was  instrumental  in  se- 
curing a  cease-fire  in  Lebanon,  in  con- 
cert with  the  diplomatic  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  dedication  of 
Ambassador  Philip  Habib.  But  what 
has  transpired  as  a  result  of  that 
cease-fire?  Today  Syria  remains  in 
control  of  nearly  45  percent  of  the  ter- 


ritory of  Lebanon,  while  the  PLO  con- 
trols another  20  to  25  percent.  Pales- 
tinian terrorists  have  used  this  inter- 
lude to  fortify  their  arsenals.  Soviet 
made  surface  to  air  missile  batteries 
are  still  in  place.  Two-thirds  of  Leba- 
non remains  under  occupation.  Israel 
is  faced  with  an  evergrowing  threat  of 
a  confrontation  state  on  its  northern 
border.  The  cease-fire  has  worked  to 
the  advantage  of  the  occupying  forces; 
the  people  of  Lebanon  continue  to 
suffer. 

The  true  test  of  reciprocity  is  not  in 
oil  pricing  policy,  or  diplomatic  good 
offices.  It  is  instead  the  question  of 
what  the  Saudis  are  prepared  to  do  in 
the  future  to  help  the  United  States 
defend  Western  security  interests  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Judging  from  the 
Saudis  past  record,  as  I  have  discussed, 
I  am  not  encouraged. 

The  greatest  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia 
today  is  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
the  Soviet  Union  acting  through  client 
states,  attempting  to  seize  control  of 
the  oilfields.  No  one  believes  for  a 
moment  that  the  Saudis  are  capable  of 
defending  against  such  an  action,  even 
with  the  addition  of  early  warning  and 
control  systems  and  enhancements  to 
their  F-15  wings.  Indeed,  if  the  Soviet 
Union  believed  that  the  Saudis  would 
have  to  stand  alone  against  such  an  in- 
cursion, I  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  waste  no  time  in  moving 
into  Saudi  Arabia,  just  as  they  have  in 
Afghanistan. 

The  AWACS  the  United  States  is  op- 
erating out  of  Saudi  Arabia  provides 
valuable  intelligence  and  are  thus  an 
important  part  of  our  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  oilfields.  But  this  component 
of  our  defense  will  be  downgraded  if 
the  proposed  sale  is  consummated. 
Our  AWACS  aircraft  will  have  to  be 
withdrawn.  Those  sold  to  the  Saudis 
will  not  be  outfitted  as  completely  as 
the  American  AWACS  now  in  place. 
The  Saudis  have  not  been  forthcoming 
with  even  the  most  basic  assurances 
concerning  the  utilization  of  AWACS 
once  in  their  control. 

The  Saudis  have  refused  to  renounce 
the  use  of  the  AWACS  against  Israel. 
They  have  refused  to  give  us  assur- 
ances that  the  American  AWACS  now 
in  Saudi  Arabia  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  even  just  until  the  Saudi 
AWACS  are  delivered  in  1985.  They 
have  refused  to  offer  guarantees  of  in- 
telligence downlinks  to  U.S.  naval  ves- 
sels in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Most  disturb- 
ingly, there  is  no  joint  command  struc- 
ture, such  as  we  have  required  of  our 
NATO  allies. 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
transferring  ownership  and  control  of 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  represents  an 
escalation  in  the  threat  to  Israel,  a 
new  military  contingency  that  Israel 
would  confront  in  the  event  of  future 
hostilities.  If  in  fact  the  sale  were  to 
enhance  the  ability  of  this  country  to 
protect     Western     interests     in     the 


region,  then  Israel's  security  in  broad 
terms  would  be  promoted,  and  the  spe- 
cific risk  of  AWACS  in  Arab  hands 
would  be  worthwhile. 

But  it  is  my  considered  judgment 
that  the  sale  would  bring  no  enhanced 
capability  to  our  ability  to  defend  the 
region;  at  least,  not  in  the  absence  of 
clearly  agreed  joint  command  and  con- 
trol. For  this  reason,  I  do  not  believe 
that  Israel  should  be  expected  to  bear 
the  added  risk  that  would  be  incurred 
by  this  sale. 

As  President  Reagan  has  empha- 
sized on  many  occasions,  Israel  is  our 
foremost  strategic  asset  in  the  Middle 
East.  Anything  that  weakens  Israel 
most  assuredly  weakens  America's 
ability  to  protect  its  interests  in  the 
region.  From  this  additional  perspec- 
tive, I  believe  that  the  sale  of  AWACS 
and  other  F-15  enhancement  equip- 
ment to  Saudi  Arabia  would  be  ill  ad- 
vised. 

In  short,  while  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's goals  in  restoring  America's 
ability  to  protect  our  interests  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  in  working  toward  re- 
gional peace  and  stability  and  security 
against  Soviet  incursions,  I  cannot 
support  the  sale  of  the  F-15  enhance- 
ment package  as  presently  conceived. 

It  is  time  that  we  faced  up  to  the  re- 
ality that  there  is  no  effective  substi- 
tute for  American  power  and  presence. 
We  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  rely 
on  regional  powers  to  protect  Western 
interests.  The  debacle  in  Iran  should 
have  been  lesson  enough.  The  uncer- 
tainty created  by  Sadat's  tragic  death 
was  a  bitter  and  sharp  reminder  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  such  reliance.  We 
should  not  be  lulled  into  thinking  that 
selling  Saudi  Arabia  AWACS  will 
somehow  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
our  own  capabilities  in  the  area. 

I  believe  that  the  burden  of  proof  is 
on  the  Saudis  to  demonstrate  what 
the  United  States  stands  to  gain  from 
sale  of  this  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  Without  a  clear  demonstration 
of  the  Saudis'  commitment  to  peace 
and  to  our  mutual  security  interests, 
and  a  clear  agreement  for  joint  com- 
mand and  control  of  the  AWACS,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  sale  should  not  be  ap- 
proved and  we  should  quickly  move  to 
an  alliance  with  Egypt  and  Israel  that 
will  allow  for  a  codification  of  our  tri- 
lateral role  in  assuring  the  success  of 
Camp  David  and  the  security  of  Egypt 
and  Israel.  Ask  Jordan  and  Saudi 
Arabia  to  join  that  alliance  and  if  they 
agree,  then  sell  them  the  equipment 
they  need.  Let's  find  out  where  they 
stand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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'2   minutes   to   the   gentleman 
York  (Mr.  Solarz). 
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other  hand,  if  we  permit  the 
through,  we  will  potentially 
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military    technology    and 
conceivably  endanger,  in  the 
of  another  war  between  Israel 
Arabs,  the  security  and  maybe 
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place.    The    administration 
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satisfactory  to  them,  they  could  have 
been  provided  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
kind  of  joint  control  arrangements 
which  currently  prevail  with  NATO. 

But.  unfortunately,  the  administra- 
tion decided  not  to  proceed  down  the 
path  and  we  are  instead  confronted 
with  a  very  tough  decision  today.  And 
that  is  why  I  would  like  very  briefly  to 
examine  the  arguments  which  have 
been  put  forward  in  favor  of  this  sale 
because  it  seems  to  me,  that  upon  in- 
spection and  analysis  they  do  not 
really  hold  up. 

First  of  all,  we  are  told  that  if  this 
sale  does  not  go  through  it  will  under- 
mine the  credibility  of  the  President. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  argument 
comes  with  ill  grace  from  an  adminis- 
tration presided  over  by  a  President 
who  led  the  fight  against  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
SALT  II  treaties.  Furthermore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  legal  obli- 
gation to  make  a  determination  about 
the  merits  of  this  sale  in  terms  of 
what  we  believe  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  the 
Soviet  way  to  ratify  whatever  the 
leader  thinks  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
his  country,  but  it  is  not  the  American 
way. 

Second,  we  are  told  that  if  we  reject 
this  sale  it  will  create  a  problem  for  us 
in  terms  of  our  relationship  with 
Saudi  Arabia.  All  of  us  would  acknowl- 
edge the  importance  of  Saudi  Arabia 
to  the  United  States,  and  no  one  can 
doubt  or  deny  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  a  number  of  issues  on  which  the 
Saudis  have  been  helpful.  They  coop- 
erated with  us  in  the  effort  to  bring 
about  a  cease-fire  in  Lebanon.  They 
helped  to  defuse  the  missile  crisis  with 
Syria.  Some  would  even  say  that  their 
production  policies  with  respect  to  pe- 
troleum have  been  helpful  to  the 
United  States.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  are  a  whole  series 
of  issues  in  which  they  have  not  been 
helpful  to  our  interests  in  the  region. 

They  have  taken  the  lead  in  oppos- 
ing the  Camp  David  Agreement  and 
the  peace  process  between  Israel  and 
Egypt.  They  have  provided  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  finance  the 
terrorist  activities  of  the  PLO.  They 
have  called  for  a  jihad  or  holy  war 
against  Israel.  And  who  can  forget  the 
fact  that  8  years  ago  they  were  the 
ones  who  imposed  an  oil  embargo  on 
our  country  from  which  the  American 
economy  has  still  not  recovered. 

Third,  we  are  told  that  if  we  do  not 
sell  the  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia,  they 
will  buy  the  Nimrod,  a  comparable  air- 
craft, from  Great  Britain.  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Nimrod 
simply  is  not  comparable  in  perform- 
ance to  AWACS.  Although  the  Nimrod 
could  provide  the  Saudis  with  an  early 
warning  capability  virtually  equivalent 
to  that  afforded  by  AWACS.  its  com- 
mand and  control  capability  would  be 
markedly      inferior.      Whereas      the 


Nimrod  has  only  six  multipurpose  con- 
soles which  are  used  for  battle  man- 
agement and  command  and  control 
functions,  the  AWACS  has  nine  such 
consoles— 50  percent  more.  Clearly,  by 
virtue  of  its  greater  number  of  multi- 
purpose consoles,  the  AWACS  has  a 
significantly  greater  command  and 
control  capability  than  the  Nimrod. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
Nimrod,  unlike  AWACS.  has  not  been 
tested  under  actual  battlefield  condi- 
tions. Consequently,  there  is  absolute- 
ly no  way  of  comparing  the  perform- 
ance in  the  field  of  an  untested  air- 
craft like  the  Nimrod  with  a  well- 
tested  aircraft  like  AWACS. 

I  simply  want  to  say  in  conclusion 
that  we  have  no  obligation  to  provide 
the  Saudis  with  whatever  arms  they 
want  whenever  they  want  them.  This 
is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  the 
sale  of  AWACS  and  F-15  enhance- 
ment equipment,  which  not  only  will 
jeopardize  the  security  of  Israel  in  the 
context  of  another  war,  but  which  will 
also  jeopardize  the  security  of  our 
most  sophisticated  military  technolo- 
gy. 

I  hope  Saudi  Arabia  remains  stable 
in  the  future.  But  who  can  predict 
with  certainty  that  the  royal  family  or 
at  least  those  elements  within  the 
royal  family  that  are  friendly  to  the 
West  will  be  in  power  tomorrow?  If 
there  should  be  a  change  of  regime,  as 
there  was  last  week  in  Egypt,  a  gov- 
ernment could  come  to  power  there 
which  would  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
promise some  of  the  most  sophisticat- 
ed American  technology  by  turning  it 
over  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  our  own  Nation,  or  the  lives  of 
American  pilots  flying  in  combat 
against  the  Soviet  Union  if  a  war 
should  break  between  us  in  the  future, 
in  any  way  endangered  because  of  a 
hasty  and  ill-considered  decision  made 
by  our  Government  at  this  time. 

If,  at  some  point  in  the  future,  Saudi 
Arabia  is  prepared  to  give  us  unequivo- 
cal assurances  that  it  will  support  the 
peace  process  between  Israel  and  the 
Arabs,  that  it  won't  finance  the  terror- 
ist activities  of  the  PLO,  and  that  it  is 
prepared  to  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
exist  and  make  peace  with  it.  then 
under  those  circumstances  I  think  we 
would  have  a  very  different  situation 
and  this  proposal  could  be  considered 
in  a  very  different  context. 

But  without  those  assurances  and  in 
the  face  of  Saudi  hostility  to  our  ef- 
forts to  narrow  differences  between 
Israel  and  the  Arabs  and  to  bring  a 
lasting  and  just  peace  to  this  turbu- 
lent part  of  the  world.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  for  our  country  to 
proceed  with  this  sale.  I  therefore 
urge  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
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the     gentleman      from      Ohio      (Mr. 

Brown).  ,      ^^   . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution 
disapproving  the  sale  of  airborne 
warning  and  control  system  aircraft  to 
the  Saudis  because  I  am  fearful,  as  are 
many  of  my  colleagues  as  a  result  of 
the  tragic  events  in  Egypt  recently, 
that  the  advanced  technology  of  the 
system  could  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  further  jeopardize 
our  strategic  and  tactical  advantage  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Such  an  event  would  aid  the  Soviet 
Union  in  its  development  of  compara- 
ble technology  and  would  remove  the 
protection  this  system  has  provided 
our  Nation.  I  have  no  objection  to 
AWACS  being  used  in  the  Mideast, 
but  in  American  planes  in  American 
hands  from  American  bases. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution  and  vote  to 
assure  the  security  of  this  country's 
edge  in  sophisticated  military  know- 
how. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

Fish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  opposing  the  sale  of 
AWACS  and  advanced  F-15  equipment 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  do  so  after  consider- 
ation of  the  issue  that  unites  us  all: 
What  is  in  the  best  strategic  interests 
of  the  United  States.  This  must  be  our 
yardstick,  even  when  a  sale  is  contem- 
plated to  a  friendly  nation. 

Our  strategic  interests  in  the  Middle 
East  are  the  security  of  the  AWACS 
advanced  technology,  the  independ- 
ence of  Saudi  Arabia  and  that  of 
Israel.  These  interests  are  best  served 
by  disapproving  the  proposed  sale. 

There  presently  is  no  guarantee 
before  the  Congress  of  the  security  of 
the  AWACS  technology.  Clearly,  in 
any  hands  other  than  ours,  we  jeop- 
ardize this  secrecy.  It  should  be  obvi- 
ous that  the  United  States  is  the  ulti- 
mate guarantor  of  Saudi  independ- 
ence. We  should  be  pursuing  this  role 
and  leave  the  four  AWACS  presently 
in  Saudi  Arabia  under  U.S.  control. 

The  administration's  strategic  plan 
for  the  Middle  East  is  based  on  a  de- 
terrent to  Soviet  aggression.  But  the 
Saudis  do  not  recognize  any  such 
treat.  Instead,  they  insist  that  Israel  is 
their  enemy.  Saudi  Arabia  is  opposed 
to  the  Camp  David  accords,  has  con- 
tributed little  to  Middle  East  peace  ef- 
forts, and  allies  itself  with  the  PLO 
and  other  enemies  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  Use  of  AWACS  by  Saudi  Arabia 
to  detect  Israeli  planes  in  any  future 
conflict  would  be  a  serious  tactical  dis- 
advantage for  Israel.  It  can  only  result 
in  further  counterbalancing  sophisti- 
cated arms  for  Israel. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  a  definitive,  con- 
vincing argument  of  how  the  sale  truly 
enhances  U.S.  security  in  the  Middle 


East.  Instead,  I  believe  the  sale  could 
compromise  U.S.  security,  as  the 
planes  represent  our  most  technologi- 
cally advanced  airborne  radar  system. 
Our  NATO  allies  fly  AWACS  under 
joint  command.  Further,  NATO  secu- 
rity is  far  more  advanced  and  tighter 
than  Saudi  protection  of  its  arma- 
ments. We  dare  not  risk  AWACS  and 
AIM-9L  Sidewinder  missiles  falling 
into  enemy  hands. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pritchard). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  sale  of 
AWACS  and  offensive  F-15  weaponry 
was  unwise  and  ill-planned  from  the 
beginning.  It  is  even  more  disturbing 
in  the  wake  of  Anwar  Sadat's  tragic 
assassination. 

More  than  any  other  Arab  nation, 
Saudi  Arabia  had  the  power  to  nur- 
ture and  embolden  Sadat's  courageous 
peace  mission.  Now  we  are  being  asked 
to  reward  Saudi  intransingence— and 
to  do  so  in  a  manner  that  not  only  will 
unsettle  the  new  regime  in  Egypt,  but 
also  undermine  the  security  of  our 
most  stable  Middle  East  ally,  Israel.  In 
short,  this  sale  will  cause  both  friend 
and  foe  to  doubt  the  consistency  and 
reliability  of  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy,  while  heightening  the  tension 
in  what  has  become,  once  again,  an  ex- 
plosive confrontation  between  the 
forces  of  peace  and  antisemitic  aggres- 
sion. 

The  reasons  for  opposing  this  sale 
are  many.  First  and  foremost  we  risk 
setting  off  an  unbridled  arms  race  at 
an  unprecedented  level  of  technology. 
According  to  former  CIA  Director 
Stansfield  Turner,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  during  the  1978  Saudi  arms 
debate,  Saudi  Arabia  tried  and  failed 
on  three  occasions  to  engage  in 
combat  against  Israel.  With  AWACS. 
Saudi  Arabia  will  be  able  to  monitor 
all  of  Israel's  air  bases,  and  thus 
tempted  to  join  in  any  future  war. 
Further  the  sale  of  AIM-9L  Sidewind- 
er missiles  for  the  current  Saudi  fleet 
of  60  F-15  fighters  would  clearly  com- 
poiuid  Israel's  defense  problems.  This 
would  inevitably  force  the  United 
States  to  provide  Israel  with  more  so- 
phisticated weapons,  as  well  as  encour- 
age other  regional  states  to  seek  com- 
parable weapons,  or  both.  No  peace 
effort  would  survive  such  an  assault. 

The  risks  of  selling  sophisticated 
technology  to  unstable  monarchies  in 
the  Middle  East  should  have  been  ap- 
parent following  the  collapse  of  the 
Shah  of  Iran.  It  is  now  acknowledged 
by  senior  intelligence  officials  that  we 
lost  to  the  Soviet  Union  information 
vital  to  America's  own  national  securi- 
ty. This  lost  technology  included  the 


long-range  naval  P-14  fighter  with  its 
unique  radar  system  and  air-to-air 
Phoenix  missile,  and  the  Army's  basic 
ground  defense  improved  Hawk  sur- 
face-to-air missile.  With  this  experi- 
ence, it  is  hard  to  believe  any  adminis- 
tration would  endanger  AWACS  and 
Sidewinder  missile  technology  pursu- 
ing a  similar  course  of  foreign  policy. 

It  is  even  more  surprising  when  one 
realizes  that  four  AWACS  are  current- 
ly stationed  in  Saudi  Arabia,  under 
U.S.  Air  Force  control  and  operation. 
In  an  important  sense,  then,  the  sale 
of  AWACS  would  involve  more  of  a 
U.S.  withdrawal  than  improved  pres- 
ence. We  would,  in  effect,  be  abdicat- 
ing a  de  facto  American  base  ai  a  time 
when  the  assassination  of  Sadat  de- 
mands that  we  discourage  any  unset- 
tling change  in  the  status  quo. 

The  fundamental  question,  however, 
remains:  will  this  sale  enhance  the 
chances  for  peace?  Undeniably.  Saudi 
Arabia  is  an  important  ally.  Also  unde- 
niably. Saudi  Arabia  is  essential  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Camp  David 
peace  accords.  Yet  they  have  bitterly 
rejected  this  peace  initiative,  even  to 
the  extent  of  cutting  all  financial  and 
diplomatic  support  to  Sadat's  Egypt. 
What  we  should  demand  of  Saudi 
Arabia  is  clear:  a  firm  commitment  to 
peace  generally,  and  to  our  own  Na- 
tion's quest  for  peace  as  embodied  in 
the  Camp  David  peace  process.  Re- 
grettably, no  such  quid  quo  pro  has 
been  demanded.  One  can  only  con- 
clude that  approval  of  this  sale  will  in- 
spire Saudi  Arabia  to  greater  resist- 
ance. 

Finally,  we  should  recall  the  com- 
mitment of  our  own  executive  branch 
just  3  years  ago.  In  1978.  the  Carter 
administration  gave  explicit  assurance, 
both  verbally  and  in  writing,  that  the 
F-15  enhancement  items  before  us 
today  would  not  be  sold.  To  violate 
this  pledge  would  raise  grave  doubts 
about  the  value  of  America's  word.  As 
in  the  past,  however,  trust  in  Ameri- 
can assurances  will  remain  the  lynch- 
pin  to  any  future  Middle  East  peace 
settlement. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al. I  do  so  because  I  believe  the  sale  of 
the  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  will  ulti- 
mately prove  to  be  catastrophic— cata- 
strophic to  our  own  interests  and  to 
the  interests  of  our  good  friend  Israel. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Saudi  Arabia  is  not  a 
radical  Arab  State.  Its  monarchy  has 
on  several  occasioris  moderated  Arab 
bloc  aictions  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  more  detrimental  to  Western  in- 
terests. The  Saudis  have  worked 
behind  the  scenes  as  a  broker  in 
Middle  Eastern  conflicts  that  could 
have    escalated    into    a    superpower 
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itself  speaks  to  the  technology  loss  the 
United  States  would  suffer  should  the 
planes  fall  into  unfriendly  hands.  As 
crucial  as  the  current  Saudi  leadership 
is  to  our  interests,  that  leadership  is 
undeniably  susceptible  to  the  same 
forces  that  brought  down  the  Shah  of 
Iran  and  that  assassinated  Anwar  el- 
Sadat.  All  the  AWACS  in  the  world 
cannot  protect  the  Saudis  from  the 
forces  of  religious  fanaticism  should 
they  ignite  as  they  did  in  Egypt  and 
Iran.  Without  security  arrangements 
that  Saudi  Arabia  has  so  far  refused  to 
consider,  there  can  be  no  guarantee 
that  the  sensitive  technology  of  the 
AWACS  would  not  fall  into  revolution- 
ary hands— to  be  later  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  or  used  directly  against 
the  United  States  or  its  allies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  opposed  the 
AWACS  sale  from  the  moment  it  was 
tentatively  announced  by  this  adminis- 
tration. Very  few  arguments  during 
those  early  days  could  have  compelled 
me  to  reconsider.  But  for  those  who 
did  not  share  my  convictions,  the 
assassination  of  Anwar  el  Sadat  has 
sent  a  clear  and  convincing  message 
that  advanced  arms  do  not  belong  in 
the  hands  of  people  that  now  tread 
dangerously  close  to  anarchy.  The 
Middle  East  is  not  the  same  without 
Sadat  and  it  will  not  be  the  same  for  a 
long  time.  Until  rational  men  and 
women  are  firmly  entrenched  in  his 
place,  the  area  will  be  on  the  brink  of 
an  explosion  that  could  have  danger- 
ous consequences  for  Western  inter- 
ests. An  explosion  can  be  avoided 
given  the  right  amounts  of  patience 
and  the  right  amounts  of  restraint. 
But  I  cringe  to  think  that  this  Con- 
gress might  subvert  everything  that 
Anwar  el  Sadat  stood  for  by  introduc- 
ing this  weapon  into  the  region  he 
tried  to  hard  to  pacify. 

I  will  vote  to  block  this  sale  and  I  am 
confident  that  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman 
there  are  many  sound,  well-reasoned 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  crucial 
question.  They  are  made  by  well-inten- 
tioned people  with  the  best  interests 
of  this  country  first  in  their  minds, 
and  we  have  heard  many  of  them 
today  and  in  past  weeks.  No  one 
Member  can  cover  them  all.  I  would 
like  to  touch  today  on  just  a  few  items 
which  I  see  as  critical  to  this  momen- 
tous decision. 

Although  other  weapons  systems  are 
included  in  this  package,  the  debate 
has  boiled  down  to  the  merits  of  sell- 
ing the  AWACS  planes  to  Saudi 
Arabia  under  conditions  of  less  than 
optimum  U.S.  control.  Now.  the  pack- 
age as  presented  may  not  be  the  best 
way  to  preserve  Saudi  security  or 
insure  U.S.  control,  but  it  is  the  pack- 
age we  have  and  we  must  vote  to 
accept  or  reject  it.  To  my  mind  it  is 
much  preferable  that  Saudi  aerial  sur- 
veillance    be     done     in     U.S.-origin 


AWACS  planes  with  U.S-trained 
crews,  under  the  conditions  of  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  United  States, 
than  in  less  sophisticated  aircraft 
from  some  other  country.  For  I  am 
convinced  that,  if  this  Congress  blocks 
the  AWACS  sale,  the  Saudis  will  turn 
around  and  buy  the  Nimrod  from  the 
British  or  some  comparable  system 
from  some  other  country.  They  will 
have  a  greatly  enhanced  surveillance 
capability  and  we  will  have  no  say  in 
its  use.  Perhaps  the  understanding  we 
have  worked  out  with  the  Saudis  is 
not  as  tight  as  we  would  like,  but  it 
would  give  us  much  greater  control 
than  we  would  have  over  something 
we  did  not  sell. 

Many  people  are  concerned  that 
without  adequate  controls  the 
AWACS  in  Saudi  hands  would  be  used 
against  the  security  interests  of  Israel 
or  would  be  vulnerable  to  falling  into 
unfriendly  hands.  Perhaps  that  would 
be  true  if  the  Saudis  were  to  receive 
and  start  operating  the  AWACS  to- 
morrow. Fortunately,  the  sale  we  are 
called  upon  to  vote  on  does  not  involve 
immediate  delivery.  These  AWACS 
planes  will  not  arrive  in  Saudi  Arabia 
until  1985.  even  then,  U.S.  Air  Force 
personnel  will  assist  in  operating  and 
maintaining  them  well  into  the  1990's. 
I  will  grant  that  the  AWACS  is  sophis- 
ticated technology  now.  but  it  is  clear 
that  10  or  more  years  from  now  it  will 
not  represent  the  same  relatively  high 
level  of  technology.  Thus  I  am  less 
concerned  than  many  about  either  the 
threat  to  Israel  posed  by  AWACS  or 
the  dangers  of  losing  sophisticated 
equipment  to  our  enemies. 

Important  as  these  arguments  are, 
however,  they  do  not  get  at  the  heart 
of  the  matter  as  I  see  it.  The  key 
reason  I  feel  we  should  vote  against 
this  resolution  of  disapproval  and 
agree  to  the  sale  of  the  AWACS  planes 
and  other  equipment  is  simple.  Ap- 
proving the  sale  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  preserving  American  influence 
in  the  volatile  Middle  East;  turning 
down  the  sale  will  mean  that  our  in- 
fluence on  events  will  be  lessened,  I 
fear  lessened  greatly.  We  have  great 
interest  in  preserving  a  strong  Israel 
to  be  sure;  no  one  seriously  argues 
with  that.  But  we  must  keep  open  ties 
wherever  possible  with  the  Arabs  as 
well  if  there  is  to  ever  be  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  With  some 
of  the  Arabs,  like  the  Libyans,  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  productive  relations. 
But  with  others,  including  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Saudis,  the  Sudanese,  the 
Moroccans,  we  do  enjoy  fruitful,  if 
sometimes  difficult,  relations.  It  is  es- 
sential, now  more  than  ever,  that 
those  ties  be  preserved  and  strength- 
ened. And  the  AWACS  sale,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  is  a  crucial  step  in  that 
direction.  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
afford  to  take  that  step  without  dam- 
aging our  other  interests  in  the  Middle 
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East,  and  I  am  equally  confident  that 
not  taking  that  step  will  lessen  our  in- 
fluence in  the  region  and  do  serious 
harm  to  our  interest  in  a  durable 
peace. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

n  1230 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding. 

I  think  we  just  have  to  look  at  the 
map  to  understand  the  need  for  this 
equipment  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Look  at 
Iran  which  is  at  war  with  Iraq  and  is 
reported  to  have  bombed  Kuwait  re- 
cently; look  at  Libya,  look  at  Soviet  in- 
fluence in  South  Yemen,  look  at  the 
Cubans  in  Ethiopia,  and  you  have  to 
say.  "Are  there  any  assets  in  this  area, 
any  resources  that  are  of  interest  to 

us?" 

Yes,  20  percent  of  the  world's  petro- 
leum is  produced  by  Saudia  Arabia.  I 
have  heard  that  AWACS  may  be  com- 
promised. But  they  are  not  going  to  be 
delivered  for  5  years,  then  they  are 
going  to  have  our  people  aboard  into 
the  nineties  and  if  by  that  time  the  Is- 
raeli Air  Force  cannot  think  of  a  way 
to  shoot  them  down,  they  are  not  as 
good  as  I  think  they  are. 

The  fact  is,  only  one  country  on  this 
globe  can  act  as  the  honest  broker  be- 
tween Syria,  between  Saudi  Arabia,  be- 
tween Jordan,  between  Egypt  and  Tel 
Aviv,  only  the  United  States  could 
send  a  Philip  Habib  to  Damascus, 
Beirut,  and  Tel  Aviv. 

Now.  you  are  going  to  destroy  that 
reservoir  of  trust  and  faith  with  the 
moderate  Arabs,  and  behind  the  politi- 
cal rhetoric  you  know  they  are  moder- 
ate: you  know  many  things  are  said  for 
publication  and  other  things  are  said 
that  more  nearly  correspond  to  the 
truth  and  to  turn  our  backs  on  the 
moderate  forces,  to  hunker  down 
behind  the  sandbags  and  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  confrontation,  rather 
than  reconciliation,  is  to  isolate  Egypt 
and  to  say  the  peace  process  is  mean- 
ingless. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HYDE.  May  I  have  30  seconds? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  We  are  out  of 
time. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain) 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  30  seconds 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  say  one  last  thing.  The  securi- 
ty of  Israel  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  American  presence  in  the  Middle 
East.  Will  turning  our  backs  on  the  re- 
maining moderate  forces  in  the  Middle 
East  strengthen  our  presence  there  or 


will  it  diminish  it?  The  question  an- 
swers itself. 

I  intend  to  oppose  this  resolution  of 
disapproval  and  support  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  sell  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

I  have  been  lobbied  very  hard  on 
this  issue,  as  have  we  all.  but  in  the 
last  analysis  my  judgment  and  con- 
science must  dictate  my  vote.  The  cost 
to  our  country,  I  am  convinced,  by  dis- 
approving this  sale  will  be  enormous 
and  irretrievable. 

One  substantial  objection  to  a  fur- 
ther sale  of  high  technology  military 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  that  in 
1978.  when  we  last  made  such  a  sale, 
assurances  were  given  Congress  that 
no  further  sales  or  transfers  were  con- 
templated. But  here  we  are,  in  1981. 
seeking  to  transfer  new  highly  sophis- 
ticated aircraft  and  to  enhance  some 
equipment  already  possessed  by  Saudi 
Arabia.  Why  this  shift  in  our  policy? 

The  response  is  simply  that  policy 
must  accommodate  to  reality  and  the 
reality  is  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  today 
surrounded  by  hostile  forces  that  were 
not  in  place  a  few  years  ago. 

A  casual  glance  at  a  map  of  the  area 
reveals  Iran,  ready  to  explode  and  now 
accused  of  bombing  Kuwait,  South 
Yemen  infested  by  Soviet  and  Cuban 
advisers,  as  is  Ethiopia.  Libya  is  the 
source  of  most  of  the  terrorism  in  the 
region,  if  not  the  world.  Iraq  leans 
toward  the  Soviets  and  Egypt  is  at 
best  an  unknown  quantity. 

It  takes  no  great  insight  to  predict 
that  the  Middle  East  is  a  most  likely 
place  for  world  war  III  to  break  out— 
the  struggle  for  that  area's  petroleum 
resources  is  one  from  which  we  cannot 
remain  aloof.  The  impact  on  Europe 
and  Japan  of  Soviet  domination  of  the 
Middle  East  is  something  no  computer 
can  tell  us— but  commonsense  tells  us 
it  would  be  a  disaster  for  them  and  a 
tragedy  for  us. 

The  inescapable  fact  is  that  Saudi 
Arabia  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Middle  East  and  to  our 
hopes  for  peace. 

Superficialities  aside— the  substance 
of  the  Saudi  presence  is  one  of  moder- 
ation and  friendship  toward  the 
United  States. 

We  must  reach  out  to  the  forces  of 
Arab  moderation— not  reject  them  in 
favor  of  jumping  behind  the  barri- 
cades in  Israel  and  hunkering  down 
for  a  century  of  bloodshed  and  con- 
flict. 

Only  the  United  States  can  play  the 
role  of  "honest  broker"  in  the  area- 
only  the  United  States  possesses  the 
trust  and  confidence  of  both  Israel 
and  the  moderate  Arabs  so  that  a 
Philip  Habbib  could  travel  from  Tel 
Aviv  to  Damascus  to  Beirut  and  back 
again  in  a  reasonably  successful  search 
for  a  cease  fire.  If  we  reject  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  out.  to  show  our  even- 
handedness.  we  will  dissipate  a  reser- 


voir of  trust  and  confidence  that  will 
deal  the  cause  of  peace  a  mortal  blow. 
The  security  of  Israel  depends  on 
the  strength  of  our  presence  in  the 
Middle  East— and  that  strength  is 
both  physical  and  political.  We  disin- 
tegrate that  strength  and  diminish  our 
presence  and  influence  by  telling  the 
world  that  we  in  Congress  will  not  sup- 
port the  considered  views  of  the  last 
three  Presidents  and  most  of  those 
diplomats  and  military  authorities 
who  are  urging  us  to  support  this 
transfer. 

Do  we  really  want  peace  in  the 
Middle  East?  To  accomplish  this,  we 
do  not  need  to  reach  out  and  encour- 
age both  Israel  and  those  in  the  Arab 
world  who  will  still  listen?  Does  a 
rebuff  to  Saudi  Arabia  enhance  our 
position  in  the  Middle  East? 

Those  who  cite  the  assassination  of 
President  Sadat  as  proof  of  regional 
instability  and  hence  a  reason  for  re- 
jecting this  sale  ought  to  pause  and  re- 
flect that  an  inch  either  way  might 
have  seen  our  own  President  or  the 
Pope  assassinated,  too.  No.  the  reality 
is  that  if  peace  is  ever  to  have  a 
chance  then  reconciliation  between 
Israel  and  the  moderate  Arabs  is  es- 
sential. We  can  assist  this  process  and 
prove,  however  posthumously,  that 
Sadat  was  right  in  bringing  his  enthu- 
siasm and  commitment  to  Camp 
David.  The  rest  of  the  Arab  world 
must  see  the  wisdom  of  Camp  David, 
and  we,  the  United  States,  must  help 
them  see  that  wisdom,  too. 

We  cannot  continue  the  isolation  of 
Egypt  in  the  Arab  world— and  by  turn- 
ing away  from  reinforcing  the  defense 
capabilities  of  Saudi  Arabia  we  would 
further  this  isolation. 

Henry  Kissinger  has  pointed  out 
that  some  battles  are  too  dangerous  to 
be  won.  The  battle  to  defeat  this 
AWACS  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  such  a 
battle— it  is  a  victory  that  moves  us  all 
closer  to  defeating  the  peace  process. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  vote  "no"  on 
this  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  The  gentleman 
makes  eminently  good  sense.  I  agree 
entirely  with  his  statement. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 

MiNISH). 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  support  the 
sale  of  U.S.  military  equipment,  in- 
cluding five  AWACS  aircraft,  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  I  feel  that  such  a  move  would 
pose  a  threat  to  the  survival  of  our  de- 
pendable ally,  Israel,  and  that  it  would 
risk  possibly  losing  our  aircraft  to  hos- 
tile forces  who  would  then  possess  our 
technology  and  who  might  employ  the 
equipment  against  us. 

I  am  disappointed  to  learn  that  the 
brutal  assassination  of  that  remarka- 
ble man.  President  Sadat,  is  being  used 
as  an  argument  for  the  Saudi  AWACS 
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the  sale  have  upon  future  U.S.  efforts 
to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East? 

Essentially,  the  questions  can  be 
classified  into  two  groups:  Military 
and  political. 

In  order  to  reach  the  political  ques- 
tion, one  must  resolve  the  military 
questions  first.  Members  of  Congress 
would  not  consciously  vote  to  damage 
American  security  and  most  Members 
of  Congress  feel  an  obligation  to  the 
survival  of  Israel  and  would  not  vote 
to  weaken  Israeli  defenses. 

Would  the  loss  of  the  AWACS  equip- 
ment to  the  Soviets  present  a  threat  to 
U.S.  security? 

While  there  is  confusion  of  the  facts 
on  the  question  of  a  loss  of  the 
AWACS  equipment  to  the  Soviets,  I 
am  not  convinced  that  a  loss  would 
pose  such  a  threat.  I  heard  the  Speak- 
er say  this  morning  at  his  press  con- 
ference that  "sophisticated  equipment 
such  as  the  AWACS  should  not  be  sold 
to  any  nation.  "  The  Speaker  stated 
that  AWACS  and  other  sophisticated 
equipment  should  be  under  joint  con- 
trol, such  as  the  umbrella  established 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation. 

But  the  AWACS  is  a  Boeing  707  air- 
craft equipped  with  radar  and  comput- 
er equipment  that  has  been  available 
for  as  long  as  20  years.  Equipment  of 
this  nature  can  be  purchased  from 
many  sources,  including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to,  the  British,  the  French,  the  Bel- 
gians, and  others.  Indeed,  should  the 
AWACS  sale  be  denied  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  British  have  offered  to 
supply  the  Saudis  with  similar  equip- 
ment known  as  Nimrod.  While  there 
are  differences  between  the  Nimrod 
and  the  AWACS— and  the  AWACS  is  a 
superior  system— the  Nimrod  would 
serve  the  Saudis'  needs  for  an  airborne 
early  warning  capability.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is  not  whether  the  Saudis' 
will  have  the  capability,  but  rather, 
who  will  supply  the  equipment? 

It  has  been  argued  here  that  it 
would  be  damaging  to  U.S.  military  ca- 
pabilities if  a  captured  AWACS  were 
to  fall  into  Soviet  hands.  But  the  Sovi- 
ets have  their  own  version  of  the  air- 
borne and  control  system  known  as 
Candid.  The  Candid  is  projected  to  be 
in  production  before  the  AWACS 
could  be  delivered  to  the  Saudis.  Thus, 
the  intelligence  value  of  a  captured 
AWACS  to  the  Soviets  would  be  mar- 
ginal. 

Therefore,  the  argument  that  a  loss 
of  the  AWACS  to  the  Soviets  would  be 
damaging  to  our  security  is  a  red  her- 
ring. 

Would  a  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia  weaken  Israeli  defenses? 

Virtually  no  one  can  deny  the  claim 
that  the  Israeli  Air  Force  is  supreme 
in  the  Middle  East.  Inasmuch  as  Israel 
is  only  about  200  miles  from  potential 
Saudi  targets,  a  forward-deployed 
AWACS  could  provide  only  a  scant  2 
to  3  minutes  extra  reaction  time  for 


the  Saudis.  In  addition,  we  have  pro- 
vided the  Israelis  with  the  E-2  elec- 
tronic counter-counter  measures  air- 
craft which  has  the  ability  to  effec- 
tively jam  the  AWACS  voice  transmis- 
sion. 

Because  Saudi  Arabian  fighters  do 
not  possess  data-link  communications 
capabilities,  control  and  coordination 
by  a  Saudi  AWACS  by  voice  transmis- 
sion in  a  conflict  with  Israel  wo;;ld  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible. 

Some  argue  that  the  Saudi's  use  of 
AWACS  would  diminish  Israel's  offen- 
sive air  capability.  If  Israel  attacked 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  Israeli  Air  Force 
possesses  the  capability  with  the  E-2 
electronic  counter-counter  measures  to 
jam  the  AWACS  voice  transmissions, 
thereby  neutralizing  the  AWACS  in 
the  event  of  a  war  between  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Israel.  Finally,  the 
AWACS  proposed  for  sale  to  the 
Saudis  has  no  lookdown  capability 
which  would  allow  it  to  provide  com- 
mand and  control  of  Arab  aircraft  at- 
tacking Israeli  ground  forces.  Without 
that  ability,  it  could  not  be  used  to 
direct  Arab  ground  and  air  forces  in 
the  event  of  another  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Thus,  Israel's  capacity  to  defend 
itself  or  to  undertake  offensive  actions 
in  the  Middle  East  would  not  be  meas- 
urably affected  by  the  sale  of  the 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

What  impact  would  a  denial  of  the 
sale  have  upon  future  U.S.  efforts  to 
bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East? 

Saudi  Arabia  has  demonstrated  its 
friendship  as  well  as  its  economic  and 
political  alliance  with  the  United 
States  on  numerous  occasions.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  been  a  stabilizing  economic 
influence  within  OPEC  in  the  oil  pric- 
ing debate.  While  some  OPEC  produc- 
ers would  indiscriminately  raise  the 
price  of  oil,  Saudi  Arabia  has  argued 
successfully  in  maintaining  oil  price 
levels  which  have  not  escalated  at  the 
same  rate  as  worldwide  inflation.  In 
addition,  Saudi  Arabia  successfully 
persuaded  the  PLO  to  agree  to  a  cease- 
fire with  Israel  for  the  first  time 
during  the  recent  Lebanese  missile 
crisis. 

Ever-increasing  outbreaks  from  radi- 
cal Muslims  and  other  Arab  extremists 
challenge  the  established  order  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  assassination  of  the 
late  Egyptian  President,  Anwar  Sadat, 
last  week  is  an  infamous  example 
which  is  fresh  on  our  minds.  At  a  time 
when  waves  of  Islamic  fundamental- 
ism threaten  to  engulf  the  Arab  world, 
the  United  States  must  expand  its  in- 
fluence throughout  the  region  in 
order  to  broaden  the  peace  process 
begun  at  Camp  David.  We  simply 
carmot  be  satisfied  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  To  succeed  American 
policy  must  address  the  legitimate  de- 
fense needs  of  moderate  Arab  nations, 
such    as    Saudi    Arabia,    when    those 
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needs  do  not  jeopardize  American  se- 
curity or  weaken  Israeli  defenses. 

The  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  it 
Is  in  the  best  interests  of  my  country 
to  vote  for  the  AWACS  sale. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  T 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Ohio     (Mr. 

Stokes).  ,         ,  ,    , 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
compelled  at  this  time  to  voice  my 
support  for  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 194,  disapproving  the  proposed 
sale  of  $8.5  billion  in  sftrcraft  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  including  AWACS  and  the  up- 
graded F-15  materials  and  equipment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  the 
Middle  East  has  been  an  area  of  the 
world  filled  with  war,  turmoil,  and  dis- 
pute. The  horrible  and  mournful  as- 
sassination of  President  Anwar  el- 
Sadat  by  religious  zealots  in  Egypt  last 
week  evidences  the  instability  and 
rancor  that  presently  exist  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  am  convinced  that  by 
providing  our  most  sophisticated  arms 
to  Saudi  Arabia  we  would  run  the  risk 
of  exacerbating  tensions  in  an  already 
insecure    and    unstable    part    of    the 

world.  .  ^.    . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  that 
the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  is  too 
fragile  and  unstable  to  utilize,  in  a 
prudent  manner,  the  sophisticated 
equipment  it  would  receive  by  virtue 
of  this  resolution.  Presently,  Saudi 
Arabia  is  experiencing  many  of  the  re- 
ligious and  political  problems  that 
beset  the  Shah  of  Iran  prior  to  his 
overthrow.  Ostensibly,  the  Saudi  Gov- 
ernment is  threatened  more  by  inter- 
nal pressure  than  by  external  pres- 
sure. Therefore,  it  might  be  advisable 
that  the  Saudis  divert  their  limited 
manpower  and  resources  to  problems 
of  a  domestic  rather  than  internation- 
al nature.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  sell  sophisticated 
weaponry  to  a  nation  experiencing  in- 
ternal stress  that  threatens  the  exist- 
ence of  that  Government  and  could 
cause  advanced  U.S.  weapons  and 
technology  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
anti-American  interests.  I  hasten  to 
add  that  failure  to  provide  the  Saudis 
with  this  equipment  would  not  signify 
a  decrease  in  U.S.  regard  or  respect  for 
Saudi  Arabia  or  any  less  recognition  of 
its  international  importance.  Such 
action  would  merely  denote  a  continu- 
ing concern  of  the  United  States  for 
our  own  security. 

This  Nation  has  expended  much 
energy  and  time  in  arriving  at  a  viable 
peace  between  Israel  and  Egypt 
through  the  Camp  David  peace  proc- 
ess. Regrettably,  Saudi  Arabia  h-as  re- 
peatedly called  upon  other  nations  to 
join  in  a  holy  war  against  Israel.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  have  a  great  inter- 
est in  seeing  that  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords are  carried  out  to  their  full  frui- 
tion. I  am  concerned.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  sending  of  this  aid  to  Saudi 
Arabia  would  infringe  on  and  under- 


mine the  Camp  David  peace  process. 
In  light  of  the  mournful  death  of 
President  Sadat,  and  as  a  memorial  to 
his  unending  and  admirable  fight  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  our  primary 
c^^ncem  should  be  that  of  establishing 
peace  in  that  region  of  the  world. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  sophisticated  weapon- 
ry to  Saudi  Arabia  will  endanger  our 
relationship  with  Israel,  who  along 
with  Egypt  has  been  our  most  reliable 
and  dependable  ally  in  the  Middle 
East.  By  selling  these  weapons  to 
Saudi  Arabia  we  will  only  escalate  the 
arms  race  and  place  Israeli  military 
forces  on  an  increased  alert  status.  Al- 
though Saudi  Arabia  is  also  a  friend  of 
the  United  States  and  has  cooperated 
with  us  on  many  matters,  they  contin- 
ue to  technically  maintain  a  state  of 
war  with  Israel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  believe  that  we  will  be  ef- 
fectively defending  against  further 
crises  by  providing  Saudi  Arabia  with 
more  arms.  It  is  my  concern  that  the 
sale  could  eventually  involve  the  su- 
perpowers in  further  conflict.  Conse- 
quently, I  fail  to  see  a  compelling 
reason  for  providing  Saudi  Arabia 
with  sophisticated  weaponry  and  tech- 
nology at  this  time. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  Congress  should  not  capitulate  to 
the  desires  of  the  administration  to 
offer  an  arms  package  of  such  enor- 
mously jeopardous  consequences.* 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman   from  Tennessee  (Mr. 

Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  the  resolution  to  disap- 
prove the  sale  of  these  weapons  to  the 
Saudi  Arabians.  I  would  like  to  quickly 
recite  for  the  record  the  basis  of  my 
opposition  to  this  sale. 

First,  I  do  not  believe  that  arms 
sales  can  substitute  for  a  cohesive 
strategy  designed  to  bring  peace  to 
this  volatile  region.  The  President 
tells  us  that  "foreign  influences" 
cannot  be  allowed  to  dictate  the  na- 
tional security  needs  of  this  Nation.  In 
this  remark,  he  refers  to  the  Israelis 
telling  this  Congress  that  introducing 
these  weapons  into  the  region  poses  a 
threat  to  their  very  existence.  But  I 
think  that  the  Saudis'  refusal  to  con- 
sider alternatives  such  as  a  joint  com- 
mand structure  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's inability  to  use  this  sale 
as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  progress  in  re- 
solving the  problems  in  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  indicates  the  strong  hold  that 
OPEC  oil  producers  have  in  dictating 
our  national  security  interests. 

Second,  by  beginning  to  dismantle 
the  progress  this  Nation  has  made  in 
reducing  our  dependency  on  foreign 
suppliers  of  oil,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  disarm  our  only 
self-assured   weapons   against   disrup- 


tion of  our  energy  supplies.  We  are 
being  asked  to  substitute  arms  for 
policies. 

I  believe  the  local  morning  newspa- 
per in  my  district,  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  summed  up  the  issue  most 
succinctly  in  its  editorial  against  the 
sale:  This  proposal  is  full  of  more 
holes  than  all  of  the  Saudi  oilfields 
themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  should 
reject  this  sale  by  voting  "aye "  on  the 
resolution  to  disapprove. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nevada  (Mr.  San- 

TINI). 

Mr.  SANTINI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  of  disapproval. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution.  I  feel 
I  must  stress  my  disagreement  with 
the  proposal  to  abandon  control  of 
AWACS  technology  to  a  country  in 
one  of  the  most  uxistable  regions  of 
the  world. 

My  comments  are  not  intended  to 
disparage  our  friends  and  allies,  the 
Saudis  but  neither  should  we  ignore 
the  very  real  apprehensions  of  our 
principal  partners  in  democracies  in 
the  Mideast  and  Israel.  But  we  cannot 
overlook  the  negative  impacts  that 
Saudi  ownership  of  AWACS  would 
have  on  the  surrounding  nations,  in- 
cluding Israel  and  including  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  providing  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  we  increase  our  own.  Israel's, 
and  Europe's  vulnerability  to  a  Rus- 
sian threat.  Israel,  our  staunch  ally  for 
over  30  years,  would  be  open  to  sudden 
and  indefensible  attack  by  the  F-15 
enhancements  as  part  of  the  AWACS 
package.  The  AWACS  could  survey  Is- 
rael's defenses,  convey  tactical  infor- 
mation to  Israels  other  enemies,  and 
coordinate  attacks  against  Israel  or 
other  bases  of  U.S.  interest  with  swift 
precision. 

AWACS  is  a  central  factor  in  the 
American  security  network  and  in  the 
grand  plan  for  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe.  The  politically  unstable  Mid- 
east is  an  undisputed  target  for  Soviet 
intelligence  work.  The  potential  pene- 
tration of  Saudi  security  is  not  outside 
the  realm  of  possibility  that  Soviet 
access  to  AWACS  technology  via 
Saudi  Arabia  presents  a  grave  risk  to 
the  United  States  and  its  NATO  allies. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
American  public  is  opposed  to  AWACS 
sale.  As  recently  as  October  8— just 
last  Thursday— the  Los  Angeles  Times 
poll  showed  56  percent  oppose  the 
sale.  An  earlier  Harris  poll  showed  59 
percent  opposing  the  sale  of  AWACS. 
My  own  mail  has  been  running  at 
nearly  8  to  1  against  the  sale.  How  can 
we,  as  responsible  delegates  of  the 
people,  vote  against  the  wishes  of 
those  we  represent? 
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Members  of  the  committee,  this  sale 

a  situation  where  the  integ- 

Israel,    the    security    of    the 

ttast.  and  the  best  interests  of 

Unitied  States  could  easily  be  com- 
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FCRRARO.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
^pport  of  House  Concurrent 
n  194,  the  resolution  to  dis 
the  Reagan  administration's 
sale  of  AWACS  and  other 
Equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Cqairman,  my  opposition  to  this 
sale  is  not  a  recent  develop- 
the  administration  first 
lilable  the  details  of  its  pro- 
presented  its  case  in  support 
,  I  have  felt  that  the  weight 
aijguments  was  clearly  in  oppo- 
going  through  with  the  sale, 
briefly    review    the    main 
stake. 

the   primary   consideration 
Member  of  Congress  on  this 
be  the  national  security  of 
States  and  the  protection 
erests  in  the  vital  oil-produc- 
of  the  Middle  East.  I  be- 
are  two  ways  in  which  the 
AWACS,  or  airborne  wam- 
:ontrol  aircraft,  would  jeop- 
interests.  One  is  that  the 
especially  if  they  are  not  sub- 
U.S.  control,  would  give  the 
key   advantage   over   other 
East     countries,     especially 
upsetting  the  delicate  bal- 
power   in   the   region.   With 
the  issue  of  control  of  the 
it  is  important  to  realize  that 
our    NATO    allies    operate 
without      U.S.      personnel 
et  Saudi  Arabia  outright  re- 
proposal   that   joint   United 
Salidi  crews  operate  the  planes 
receive  if  this  sale  goes 


sec  ond, 


U.S 


ary 


thus 


seci  rity 


this 


and  possible  more  seri- 
threat    posed    by    the 
sale  is  the  danger  that  lax 
security  measures,  or  the  over- 
he  Saudi  Government,  could 
extremely  advanced  tech- 
fajlling  into  Soviet  hands.  We 
remember  that  this  danger  was 
when     the     United     States 
send  Phoenix  missiles  and 
Iran.   The  justification  for 
as   for  this,   was  that  the 
must  support  its  friends 
Middle  East,  and  that  Iran  secu- 
s^ability  were  more  than  ade- 
we  all  now  know,  the  Shah 
n  the  chaos  of  the  Iranian 
the  Soviets  gained  access 
technology  they  would  not  oth- 
had. 
addition  to  the  threat  to  U.S.  se- 
thfre  is  also  the  threat  to  our 
most   stable   ally   in   the 


St  ites 


region,  Israel.  With  the  assassination 
of  Anwar  Sadat,  we  must  continue  to 
work  at  improving  our  relations  with 
Egypt,  and  we  must  hope  those  rela- 
tions are  not  damaged.  But  we  cannot 
assume  all  will  go  as  we  hope,  and  we 
must  be  sensitive  to  the  national  secu- 
rity needs  of  the  Israelis,  who  share 
our  democratic  tradition. 

Finally,  the  death  of  Sadat  is  a 
tragic  reminder  of  the  instability  of 
many  countries  in  that  volatile  region. 
The  administration  has  argued  that 
Sadat's  death  increases  the  need  for 
approving  the  AWACS  sale  as  a  sign 
or  our  support  for  the  Saudis  and  our 
continuing  commitment  to  moderate 
Arab  states. 

But  the  real  lesson  we  must  take 
from  this  tragedy  is  the  ease  and 
speed  with  which  governments,  and 
even  systems  of  government,  can 
change.  We  do  not  yet  know  what 
course  the  Egyptian  Government  will 
take.  But  until  the  dust  settles,  our 
best  course  surely  is  not  to  introduce 
new  and  highly  advanced  military 
equipment  into  a  troubled  region. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Moffett). 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  yielding  this 
time. 

The  arguments  have  been  made,  I 
think,  in  very  articulate  fashion.  What 
I  would  like  to  add  in  my  limited  time 
is  something  about  oil  politics. 

Does  it  not  strike  us  as  rather 
strange  that  at  the  same  time  that  we 
are  supposing  to  arm  with  sophisticat- 
ed weaponry  an  iffy  government,  we 
are  disarming  ourselves  of  our  most 
important  weapons  for  energy  securi- 
ty? At  the  same  moment  that  this 
debate  is  going  on,  we  are  about  to 
mark  up  a  piece  of  legislation  relating 
to  planning  for  an  oil  cutoff,  and  the 
administration  would  have  us  discard 
our  rationing  plan,  our  priority  setting 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

There  is  something  wrong  about 
that.  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  about  disarming  ourselves 
of  our  weapons  with  regard  to  energy 
cutoff  and  at  the  same  time  sending  a 
sophisticated  aircraft  to  the  major 
energy  producer  in  that  region.  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  rethink  our  position. 
There  are  some  additional  important 
facts  that  we  must  confront. 

There  is  the  fact  that  AWACS  would 
pose  a  threat  to  Israeli  security.  We 
know  that  the  call  for  a  jihad— the 
final  declaration  of  the  January  1981 
Mecca  Conference  of  Islamic  coun- 
tries, much  of  it  drafted  by  Saudi 
Arabia,  stated: 

Jihad  will  be  the  prime  cause  of  this  gen- 
eration until  Jerusalem  and  the  occupied 
Palestinian  and  Arab  territories  are  re- 
stored. 

It  has  been  made  clear  that  Saudi 
Arabia  sees  Israel  as  a  much  larger 


threat  than  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
bulk  of  Saudi  Arabia's  Armed  Forces 
are  over  1,000  miles  from  the  oilfields, 
within  striking  distance  of  Egypt  and 
Israel. 

The  weapons  to  be  sold  would 
threaten  Israel: 

Although  Israel  would  retain  abso- 
lute military  superiority  in  the  region, 
the  AWACS  and  F-15  enhancement 
equipment  would  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Saudi  forces  in  a  concerted 
attack  on  Israel  by  several  Arab 
States.  The  AWACS  could  track  air- 
craft over  Israel  from  Saudi  soil— up  to 
400  planes  in  a  350-mile  radius. 
AWACS  radar  is  difficult  to  jam.  The 
Sidewinder  missiles  can  be  launched  at 
a  target  from  any  direction,  rather 
than  only  from  behind. 

Israel  would  feel  compelled  to  pur- 
chase additional  weapons— further 
straining  her  fragile  economy. 

Saudi  instability  increases  the  threat 
of  such  weapons  to  Israel. 

Saudi  Arabia  already  pays  more  per 
capita  for  defense  than  any  other 
country,  and  is  sixth  in  the  world  In 
terms  of  total  military  expenditures. 

The  rise  to  power  of  a  radical 
Moslem  regime  in  Saudi  Arabia  would 
make  it  much  more  likely  that  these 
sophisticated  weapons  in  addition  to 
Saudi  Arabia's  already  extensive  mili- 
tary buildup  would  be  used  against 
Israel. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of 
those  'what  if?"  questions. 

What  if  Saudi  Arabia's  monarchy 
should  fall,  and  an  anti-U.S.  regime 
rise  in  its  place?  or 

What  if  a  Moslem  fundamentalist 
pilot  should  fly  an  AWACS  or  an  F-15 
with  Sidewinders  to  the  U.S.S.R.? 

The  technology  of  our  AWACS  and/ 
or  Sidewinder  missiles  would  be  com- 
promised. 

There  is  much  controversy  as  to  how 
much  our  technology  would  be  com- 
promised by  Soviet  acquisition  of  an 
AWACS.  Administration  officals  say 
that  it  would  take  years  for  the  Sovi- 
ets to  decode  the  software  elements. 
However,  they  would  move  ahead  sub- 
stantially in  certain  technologies,  and 
in  learning  how  to  jam  AWACS  radar. 

Compromise  of  the  Sidewinder  mis- 
sile technology  would  be  much  more 
harmful:  A  letter  to  Representative 
Tom  Lantos  from  12  Air  Force  F-15 
fighter  pilots  says: 

We  at  the  user  level  can  attest  that  the 
AIM  9L  thrusts  the  American  Fighter  Pilot 
a  very  large  step  ahead  in  air  combat  over 
any  other  military  force.  The  AIM  9L  is  su- 
perior because  it  is  a  point  and  shoot 
weapon  with  excellent  probabilities  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  United  states  currently  has  four 
AWACS  flying  over  Saudi  Arabia. 
They  have  been  there  since  the  out- 
break of  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  in 
September  1980. 

Without  U.S.  control,  we  lose  access 
to  the  information  collected,  control 
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as  to  how  the  weapons  are  used,  and 
the  ability  to  assure  the  security  of 
the  AWACS. 

If  the  Saudi  Goverrunent  should  fall 
to  a  radical  Moslem  regime,  these 
AWACS  could  actually  be  used  against 
the  United  States  and  her  allies. 

Any  introduction  of  additional  arms 
into  a  region  increases  the  likelihood 
that  arms  will  be  used.  Possible  sce- 
narios include: 

Preemptive  strikes  by  Israel  against 
the  AWACS  and  air  bases  with  en- 
hanced F-15's  during  times  of  crisis. 

Increased  militancy  by  radical  fac- 
tions in  both  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia 
that  the  expanding  arsenals  be  used 
against  the  other. 

Additionally,  the  sale  of  F-15  en- 
hancement equipment  violates  specific 
promises  made  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Carter  administration  when  62  F-15's 
were  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  1978.  Fur- 
thermore, the  proposed  sale  was  not 
adequately  discussed  with  Congress— 
the  administration  has  attempted  to 
exclude  Congress  from  its  legitimate 
role  in  influencing  foreign  policy  by 
this  approach. 

What  about  arguments  made  in  sup- 
port of  the  sale? 

It  is  said  that  this  sale  will  enable  us 
to  protect  the  oil  fields,  but  even  with 
AWACS  and  F-15  enhancements,  the 
oil  fields  will  be  vulnerable  to  sabotage 
and  to  the  whims  of  Saudi  leaders. 
The  only  real  protection  from  a  cutoff 
of  Saudi  oil  is  energy  independence. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  already 
has  four  AWACS  watching  over  the 
Saudi  oil  fields.  A  less  sophisticated 
surveillance  aircraft  could  adequately 
watch  over  the  oil  fields. 

And  any  threat  to  the  Saudi  oil 
fields  by  the  Soviet  Union  would  re- 
quire a  lesponse  from  the  United 
States  anyway— the  Saudis  could 
never  fend  them  off  by  themselves. 

What  about  the  assertion  that  the 
sale  is  important  to  the  development 
of  a  special  relationship  with  Saudi 
Arabia? 

On  foreign  policy  matters,  Saudi 
Arabia  has  continued  to  oppose  U.S. 
peace  initiative  in  the  Middle  East  in 
spite  of  tfie  sale  of  62  F-15  fighter  jets. 
They  continue  to  oppose  the  Camp 
David  peace  process;  they  were  key  in 
the  isolation  of  Sadat  in  the.  Arab 
world;  they  provide  heavy  financial 
support  to  the  PLO. 

Their  oil  policy  is  strictly  self-serv- 
ing: The  share  of  OPEC  oil  in  the 
world  oil  market  is  declining  due  to 
conservation  and  alternative  energy 
development;  Saudi  Arabia  is  using  its 
power  to  force  its  will  upon  the  rest  of 

OPEC. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  to  draw  the 
Saudis  into  a  strategic  consensus 
against  the  Soviet  Union  when  both 
internal  and  external  political  realities 
lead  Saudi  Arabia  to  believe  that 
Israel  is  the  most  important  threat  to 
its  security. 


This  special  relationship  is  a  one- 
way relationship  when  the  terms  are 
set  by  the  Saudis.  We  must  determine 
our  own  foreign  policy  independent  of 
both  the  Saudis  and  the  Israelis,  based 
on  our  own  interests  and  objectives. 

It  is  said  that  the  Saudis  will  simply 
purchase  the  British  Nimrod. 

That  does  not  justify  us  selling  them 
the  AWACS,  any  more  than  France's 
willingness  to  sell  weapons  grade  nu- 
clear fuel  to  Iraq— and  just  about 
anyone  else— should  encourage  us  to 
follow  suit.  We  should  not  make  mis- 
takes because  other  nations  are  willing 
to  do  so. 

This  argument  does  not  address  the 
Sidewinder  missiles  and  other  F-15  en- 
hancements. 

The  Nimrod  is  somewhat  inferior  to 
the  AWACS. 

It  is  argued  that  disapproval  would 
hinder  Reagan's  ability  to  conduct 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

But  Congress  has  a  constitutionally 
mandated  role  in  the  foreign  policy 
process— it  should  not  abdicate  this  re- 
sponsibility simply  because  the  admin- 
istration failed  to  take  the  prudent 
step  of  procuring  commitments  from 
Congress  before  making  the  offer  to 
sell  the  AWACS  and  other  equipment. 

Also,  President  Reagan's  inconsist- 
ency is  showing:  He  would  not  have 
bought  such  arguments  with  regard  to 
Carter's  SALT  II  and  Panama  Canal 
treaties.  If  the  President  has  made  a 
mistake  by  offering  the  AWACS  for 
sale  and  Congress  can  correct  it.  it 
should  do  so. 

What  about  the  issue  of  Saudi  insta- 

bUity? 

The  likelihood  that  Saudi  Arabia 
will  go  the  way  of  Iran  before  too  long 
does  much  to  invalidate  many  of  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
sale.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  we  offered  AWACS  to  the  Shah— 
but  fortunately  they  were  not  to  be 
delivered  until  1981. 

Mr.  Chairman,  things  are  tense  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  civilized  world 
might  be  in  very  big  trouble  indeed. 
Now  is  not  the  time  for  the  United 
States  to  be  divided  over  this  unwise 
sale.  We  should  present  a  united  front 
to  the  world  in  our  Middle  East  policy. 
Let  us  reject  this  proposal  and  begin 
to  rebuild  the  unanimity  that  existed 
during  the  creation  of  the  Camp  David 
accords. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Davis). 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  approval 
of  the  air  defense  package  for  Saudi 
Arabia  not  only  serves  the  best  inter- 
est of  Saudi  Arabia,  but  it  enhances 
the  security  of  the  entire  Middle  East 
as  well  as  the  Western  World.  We 
must  realize  that  the  Middle  East  con- 
sists of  more  than  Israel  alone  and 
that  support  of  moderate  Arab  nations 
can  only  improve  efforts  aimed  at 
achieving   a  comprehensive   peace   in 


that  vital  region  of  the  world.  A  veto 
of  this  package  would  be  a  blatant  ex- 
ample of  congressional  tunnel  vision. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  the  largest  supplier 
of  the  international  oil  market.  It  has 
kept  production  high  and  prices  below 
those  of  other  OPEC  nations.  A  threat 
to  its  oil  fields  is  a  threat  to  the  securi- 
ty of  the  Western  World,  and  such  a 
threat  exists  today.  Conversely,  en- 
hancing the  defense  of  this  region 
helps  the  security  of  the  Western 
World,  including  Israel. 

With  violence,  radicalism,  and  insta- 
bility running  rampant  in  the  Middle 
East,  Saudi  Arabia  has  demonstrated 
moderation  and  stability.  They  have 
pressures  both  inside  and  outside  their 
nation  to  adopt  a  less  pro- Western  for- 
eign policy.  They  requested  the  pres- 
ense  of  five  AWACS  in  Saudi  Arabia 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  Iran- 
Iraq  conflict  and  effectively  combated 
Arab  opposition  to  this  action.  Now, 
we  are  faced  with  a  decision  to  honor 
an  agreement  to  enhance  the  security 
of  an  important  friend  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Approval  of  the  air  defense  package 
not  only  will  provide  security  for 
Western  oil  supplies,  but  it  will 
expand  U.S.  influence  in  the  Middle 
East.  Closer  military  and  diplomatic 
relations  with  Saudi  Arabia  can  only 
help  bring  a  comprehensive  Middle 
East  peace  one  step  nearer.  It  should 
be  noted  that  rejecting  this  package 
will  have  precisely  the  opposite  effect. 
Saudi  prestige  will  be  damaged,  and  its 
influence  and  ability  to  be  a  moderat- 
ing force  in  the  Arab  world  will  be  di- 
minished. 

Arab  countries  and  other  nations  in 
the  world  have  come  to  view  this  pack- 
age as  a  test  of  U.S.  ability  to  stand  by 
its  friends.  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  lost 
credibility.  The  Saudis  and  the  world 
now  are  looking  at  this  administration 
to  see  if  it  can  deliver  on  its  promise. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  (Ms.  Fiedler). 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 

I  think  that  there  are  some  very  se- 
rious issues  that  have  to  be  considered 
here.  I  believe  that  the  concerns  that 
have  been  expressed  by  both  those 
who  are  supporting  the  administra- 
tion's view  as  well  as  those  who  do  not 
are  very  worthy  of  consideration  by 
the  Members  of  this  House;  but  for 
me,  the  decision  rests  on  one  of  the 
issues  which  centers  around  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  Middle  East.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  that  area  of  the 
world  as  we  have  seen  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  recent  past  week  as  to 
how  fragile  that  particular  area  of  the 
world  is.  The  Saudi  Government  is  the 
last  absolute  monarchy  of  any  size  left 
in  the  entire  world.  In  that  part  of  the 
world  we  have  seen  the  absolute  rule 
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is  no  assurance  that  after  the 
Saudis  will  continue  to  de- 
!  price  of  oil. 
are  the  wrong  planes,  in  the 

at  the  wrong  time. 
INDLEY.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
1  ninutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

(Mr.  Solomon). 

$OLOMON.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

opposition    to   this   resolution 

Support  of  the  administration's 

AWACS  sale. 
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And  do  you  know  who  would  be  a 
major  loser?  Israel.  Because  if  America 
suffers,  Israel  suffers. 

The  assassination  of  Anwar  Sadat 
was  a  terrible  blow  to  American  hopes 
for  a  negotiated  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  I  say  to  you  now  is  not  the 
time  for  America  to  turn  her  back  on 
her  allies.  In  addition  to  improving 
American  defensive  capabilities,  the 
followthrough  on  the  AWACS  sale 
will  demonstrate  to  moderate  Arab 
States  that  they  can  depend  on  us  and 
that  they  do  not  have  to  turn  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  AWACS  proposal 
has  been  a  tough  call  for  all  of  us.  We 
have  all  received  the  letters,  the  tele- 
phone calls,  and  telegrams  opposed  to 
the  sale,  and  we  have  all  experienced 
the  constant  barrage  of  anti-AWACS 
newsstories.  It  has  been  very  difficult 
to  make  a  clearly  thought-out  rational 
decision. 

But  as  the  administration  has  made 
its  case,  I  have  noticed  that  my  mail 
now  is  in  favor  of  the  sale.  I  think  the 
people  who  are  so  violently  opposed  to 
the  sale  do  not  understand  everything 
about  it. 

I  do  not  think  they  have  realized 
that  what  is  so  sophisticated  about 
AWACS  is  not  the  planes  themselves, 
or  even  the  computers  on  them,  but 
the  computer  programing;  the  soft- 
ware. 

That  software  is  going  to  stay  pro- 
tected, here  in  the  United  States,  and 
U.S.  security  will  not  be  compromised 
if  the  planes  fall  into  enemy  hands, 
because  we  can  change  that  software 
in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

I  also  do  not  think  most  people  real- 
ize that  the  AWACS  are  primarily  de- 
fensive aircraft  and  are  used  only  to 
detect  attacking  planes. 

I  do  not  think  most  people  realize 
that  American  personnel  will  stay 
aboard  the  AWACS  until  at  least  1990, 
and  that  we  can  use  those  men  to 
doublecheck  Saudi  activity.  The 
Saudis  certainly  will  not  use  those 
planes  against  Israel  with  Americans 
helping  to  man  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  Americans  may 
not  realize  these  facts  but  you  do.  I 
bet  if  a  private  vote  was  taken,  most  of 
you  would  admit  that  the  AWACS  sale 
is  a  good  deal  for  America.  It  will  take 
a  little  political  courage  to  stand 
against  the  lobbying  we  have  all  with- 
stood, but  voting  against  this  resolu- 
tion will  be  doing  the  right  thing  for 
America. 

We,  as  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  have  a  first  obliga- 
tion to  look  out  for  American  inter- 
ests. To  vote  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  it 
should  be  easy  because  this  is  not  a 
case  where  you  have  to  choose  be- 
tween the  interests  of  Israel  and  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  because 
Israel  will  also  become  stronger  as  a 
result  of  this  sale. 


I  feel  as  passionately  as  any  other 
Member  here  that  the  sovereignty,  the 
security,  and  the  integrity  of  the  State 
of  Israel  must  be  maintained.  But  we 
will  not  be  doing  Israel  or  America  any 
favors  if  we  reject  this  vital  link  in 
American  foreign  policy.  Our  four 
living  American  Presidents  believe 
this.  Even  the  Israeli  military  leaders 
believe  this,  and  what  better  support 
could  we  ask  for. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  a 
solemn  obligation  to  stand  up  for 
America.  Let  us  do  it  by  defeating  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler). 

□  1245 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  committee's  resolution  of 
disapproval. 

Throughout  the  national  debate  on 
this  issue,  proponents  of  this  sale  have 
frequently  stressed  the  defensive 
nature  of  much  of  the  equipment  we 
would  be  selling  the  Saudi  Govern- 
ment. That  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story. 

What  many  people  do  not  seem  to 
realize  is  that  the  sale  of  the  AWACS 
radar  planes  to  the  Government  of 
Saudi  Arabia  is  linked  to  the  sale  of  an 
offensive  weapons  package  consisting 
of  Sidewinder  missiles  and  enhance- 
ment equipment  for  the  Saudis'  P-15 
fighters. 

This  sale  is  not  only  a  threat  to 
Israel.  It  is  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
Middle  East  and  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

We  cannot— we  dare  not— provide  de- 
fensive and  offensive  weapons  to  one 
faction  in  the  region  when  these  ad- 
vanced arms  could  well  tip  the  fragile 
balance  between  peace  and  a  war  that 
might  envelop  all  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite professors  in  college  often  said 
that  you  must  begin  a  debate  by  defin- 
ing your  terms.  What  I  think  is  quite 
lacking  from  the  debate  is,  indeed,  the 
definition  of  terms.  We  have  heard 
frequently  of  the  concept  of  the  "mod- 
erate Arab  States."  In  fact,  that  defi- 
nition has  never  been  explained  in 
depth,  but  it  has  been  a  term  of  refer- 
ence which  is  used  constantly  about 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Let  us  look  at  what  this  term  really 
means.  Saudi  Arabia,  while  it  has 
shown  its  friendship  to  the  United 
States  in  many  ways,  remains  none- 
theless an  implacable  and  outspoken 
foe  of  Israel. 

On  September  17  of  this  year.  Saudi 
Defense  Minister  Sultan  Ibn  Abdulaziz 
reiterated  his  government's  commit- 
ment to  a  'holy  war"  to  capture  Israe- 
li lands. 
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As  reported  by  the  Saudi  press 
agency,  his  exact  words  spoke  of,  "the 
call  of  our  Jihad  in  Jerusalem  to 
regain  our  holy  Jerusalem  and  the  oc- 
cupied territories  •  *  '.  What  has  been 
taken  by  force  can  only  be  retaken  by 
force— the  force  of  faith  in  God  Al- 
mighty and  the  force  of  good  deeds  by 
the  good  individual,  and  of  technologi- 
cal weapons." 

Those  are  not  the  words  of  modera- 
tion. 

Should  we  doubt  that  those  "techno- 
logical weapons"  might  well  include 
the  advanced  AWACS  aircraft,  offen- 
sive missiles,  long-range  fuel  tanks  and 
airborne  refueling  equipment  that  has 
been  proposed  for  sale  to  the  Saudis? 

By  voting  our  disapproval  of  this 
most  unwise  proposal  we  can  send  a 
clear  message  to  the  troubled  nations 
of  the  Middle  East:  the  message  that 
the  United  States  seeks  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  Middle  East— not  chaos 
and  war. 

We  can  send  a  message  that  we 
remain  firmly  committed  to  the  securi- 
ty of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Clearly,  the  most  effective  way— and 
the  only  sure  way— to  prevent  these 
weapons  systems  from  being  used 
against  Israel  is  not  to  sell  them  to  a 
sworn  enemy  of  Israel. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  do  all  it  can  to  defuse  the 
hostility  that  has  grown  up  between 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors— to  en- 
courage friendship  and  peace  among 
all  these  nations.  The  sale  of  advanced 
arms  is  not  an  effective  instrument  of 
peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not— and 
should  not  be  considered  as— a  reli- 
gious question. 

Jews  and  non-Jews  alike  must  work 
together  to  provide  all  of  the  people  of 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  world,  with  a 
commodity  far  more  precious  than 
arms— a  true  and  lasting  peace. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
committee's  resolution  of  disapproval, 
and  vote  against  this  arms  package 

eala 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Porter). 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Administration's  extremely  late  start 
in  addressing  its  case  in  support  of  the 
AWACS  sale  to  the  Congress  is  not 
the  reason  this  proposal  will  fail  to  be 
approved.  It  will  fail  because  on  its 
merits  it  is  plainly  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  and  poses 
an  extreme  danger  to  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East  and  to  our 
historic  and  steadfast  ally,  Israel. 

The  argument  that  we  need  a  means 
of  monitoring  hostile  movement  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area  has  been  given  great 
play  both  by  the  administration  in  its 
belated  case  to  the  Members  and  by 
the  press.  Of  course,  we  do.  But  this 
begs    the    question.    The    significant 


question  is:  Should  this  sophisticated 
technology,  combined  with  enhanced 
P-15  offensive  capabilities.  t)e  put  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  area  under  American 
control,  piloted  by  American  pilots 
and  manned  by  American  crews,  or 
should  it  be  placed  there  in  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  power— any  foreign 
power? 

Today.  AWACS  anywhere  in  the 
world,  including  those  systems  as- 
signed to  the  NATO  command,  are 
under  U.S.  control.  Nowhere  have  we 
offered  any  other  nation  what  the  Ad- 
ministration has  offered  Saudi  Arabia. 
Therefore,  the  burden  must  be  upon 
the  Administration  to  explain  to  us 
why,  in  this  one  case,  the  planes  and 
their  technology  are  to  be  turned  over 
to  a  foreign  government  with  ultimate 
complete  control  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  United  States.  I  submit  the  case 
has  not  been  made. 

In  fact,  the  main  argument  is  that 
the  Saudis  will  have  it  no  other  way 
and  that  the  President's  and  this  Na- 
tion's prestige  will  be  damaged,  per- 
haps irreparably  among  our  friends  in 
the  Arab  world  and  perhaps  every- 
where, if  the  sale  does  not  go  through. 

Why  does  the  structure  of  our  Gov- 
ernment have  to  be  explained  and 
reexplained  every  time  a  foreign 
policy  question  is  raised?  Surely,  the 
world  knows  by  now  that  the  Con- 
gress—the Representatives  of  the 
people  of  this  country— has  an  equal 
role  in  this  decisionmaking  process 
and  that  the  President  can  never 
speak  with  final  authority  in  these 
matters  And  yet  we  hear  again  and 
again  how  the  world  will  not  under- 
stand. They  understand.  Perhaps  the 
real  message  is  that  no  Administration 
should  make  commitments  of  this 
type  without  having  first  consulted 
with  the  Congress. 

The  fact  that  the  Saudis  will  not 
accede  to  joint  control  or  to  American 
basing  of  the  AWACS  on  their  terri- 
tory for  their  protection,  is,  of  course, 
their  choice  as  a  sovereign  nation.  We 
can  only  say,  as  the  President  so  aptly 
put  it,  that  no  foreign  power  should  be 
able  to  dictate  our  foreign  policy. 

If  the  sale  is  refused,  what  alterna- 
tives will  the  United  States  have?  To 
station  the  AWACS  on  bases  in  Oman 
or  Somalia  and  keep  them  in  the  air 
with  U.S.  crews,  for  one.  To  attempt  to 
persuade  the  Saudis  to  continue  the 
present  arrangement  of  stationing 
AWACS  in  Saudi  Arabia  manned  by 
our  servicemen  and  women,  for  an- 
other. 

It  is,  after  all.  the  Saudis'  oilfields 
and  government  they  will  protect— 
vital  American  interests  to  be  sure— 
but  even  more  vital  Saudi  interests, 
and  one  thing  the  Saudis  have  been 
able  to  do  without  fail  is  to  act  forth- 
rightly  in  their  own  best  interests. 
Will  this  virulently  anticommunist 
nation  move  toward  the  Soviets  or 
become  neutralist,  thereby  encourag- 


ing Soviet  penetration?  I  think  not, 
knowing  what  we  do  of  the  likelihood 
of  its  survival  in  that  intensely  inimi- 
oable  atmosphere— one  Egypt  experi- 
enced not  long  ago  and  one  evident 
around  the  world  from  Poland  to  Af- 
ghanistan to  South  West  Africa. 

We  must  also  consider— soon  after 
the  fall  of  the  heavily  United  States 
armed  Shah  of  Iran— the  very  real 
possibility  that  the  Saudi  feudal  mon- 
archy might  be  overthrown  and  this 
high  American  technology  fall  into 
the  hands  of  another  Khomeini,  or 
worse.  Frankly,  if  I  were  in  the  Sovi- 
et's shoes,  the  last  thought  I  would 
have  would  be  to  attack  and  destroy 
the  oilfields,  so  valuable  to  any  indus- 
trialized, energy-consuming  nation.  I 
would  work  to  undermine  and  over- 
throw a  government  never  elected  by 
its  people  existing  in  a  relatively 
unpopulated  and  underprotected 
country,  and  the  AWACS  can  do  noth- 
ing to  help  in  that  situation.  The  out- 
look for  the  stability  of  the  Riyadh 
regime  is  thus  very  much  an  issue  of 
concern  in  this  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. 

What  of  our  ally.  Israel,  vehemently 
opposed  to  the  sale,  conscious  of  her 
strength,  but  conscious,  too,  of  her 
vulnerability,  an  island  of  less  than  4 
million  souls  in  a  sea  of  100  million  en- 
emies. The  President  spoke— and  with 
great  conviction  and  sincerity— of  our 
commitment  to  Israel's  security.  But 
how  can  a  sale  of  sophisticated  U.S. 
weaponry  to  a  nation  that  has  de- 
clared a  "jihad",  or  holy  war.  on  Israel 
and  that  is  a  prime  financier  of  the 
terrorist  PLO.  which  has  set  as  its 
highest  priority  the  destruction  of 
Israel,  go  down  in  Jerusalem?  How  can 
we  say  we  support  Israel  and,  at  once, 
arm  her  enemies?  Why  can  we  not  re- 
quire some  preconditions  of  movement 
toward  recognition  of  and  peace  with 
Israel? 

And  what  guarantees  do  we  have 
that  this  weaponry,  the  AWACS  com- 
bined with  enhanced  offensive  capa- 
bilities in  our  most  advanced  fighter- 
bomber,  the  F-15,  will  not  be  used 
against  Israel  or  to  threaten  her  into 
concessions  inimicable  to  her  ultimate 
survival?  The  Air  Force  and  the  State 
Department  say,  well,  we  will  have 
firm  contracts  that  the  AWACS  will 
only  be  used  defensively  within  the 
Saudi's  own  borders,  and  so  forth.  Yes. 
and  what  will  happen  if  they're  used 
otherwise?  Well,  the  Saudis  will  have 
broken  the  contract  and  we  will  refuse 
to  provide  them  with  spare  parts  or 
service  the  technology.  An  irresistible 
sanction,  I  suppose. 

With  AWACS  and  F-15  with  offen- 
sive capabilities  and  Sidewinder  mis- 
siles—something we  promised  just  3 
years  ago  would  never  be  sold  to  the 
Saudis— you  have  an  extremely  potent 
and  dangerous  weapons  systems.  An 
AWACS.     flying     over     Washington. 
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league  with  P-15's.  can  spot 
taking    off    from    LaGuardia 
New  York  over  200  miles  away 
them  down  almost  immedi- 
we  really  want  to  put  this  so- 
technology    in    anyone's 
out  our  own?  Will  we  really  be 
our  own  best  interests  by  turn- 
system  over  to  the  Saudis  to 
they  wish?  How  does  it  serve 
intterests  to  undermine  the  securi- 
lirael.  our  only  stable  and  demo- 
in  this  area  of  the  world? 
suljmit  the  case  for  the  AWACS 
not   been  made  and   indeed 
be  made,  because  it  is  plainly 
the   interests   of   the   United 
uid  resistance  to  possible  black- 
blackmail  or  any  other  type 
other  name— is  not  any  part  of 
foundation    on    which    I 
rtave  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
States  rest. 

OERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
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airman,  I  am  in  opposition  to 

of  the  AWACS  airplanes  to 

Arabia.  I  happen  to  think  that 

pa  ticular  sale  is  probably  one  the 

objectionable  sales  that  we  have 

so  often  we  give  our  weap- 

y  and  that  is  very,  very  expen- 

in  comparison,  I  think  this  is 

less  objectionable. 

hat  I  complain  about  and  what 

to,  and  I  think  many  Ameri- 

with  this,  is  that  I  think  it 
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a^planes  already  in  some  other 

just  as  I  believe  there  is  a 

potential  that  the  AWACS 

will   be  shot   down   in   this 

by  American-built  airplanes.  It 

reason  that  I  object  and  I 

that  it  should  be  a  consistent 

the  security  of  this  country 
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So  I  would  say  it  is  time  that  we 
looked  at  the  policy  in  general  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  to  be  the  sup- 
plier of  weapons  and  the  protector  and 
the  policeman  of  the  world.  Some  sug- 
gest that  the  main  reason  is  to  protect 
the  supplies  of  oil.  Yet  when  you  look 
at  the  statistics,  we  find  out  that  only 
5  percent  of  all  our  total  energy  needs 
come  through  the  Straits  of  Hormuz. 
Even  though  Japan  depends  100  per- 
cent on  imports  and  Europe  nearly 
that  much,  their  responsibility  in  se- 
curing the  Mid-East  is  negligible.  Why 
is  it  that  the  American  taxpayer  and 
the  American  soldier  must  assume  this 
great  burden  and  assume  this  great 
risk?  The  continuation  of  a  policy  of 
intervention  throughout  the  world 
will  one  day,  once  again,  drag  America 
into  another  unnecessary  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  find  a  sale  of 
this  nature  more  agreeable  than  an 
outright  gift  to  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  this  is  not  a  clean  sale. 
For  example,  the  administration  re- 
ports that  the  AWACS  will  be  manned 
and  operated  by  American  servicemen. 
That  means  that  there  will  be  further 
and  permanent  American  involvement 
in  the  Middle  East.  Some  have  sought 
to  reassure  Members  of  Congress  by 
saying  that  the  AWACS  would  remain 
under  American  control.  I  find  this  far 
from  reassuring.  Rather,  it  would 
more  likely  lead  to  an  escalation  of 
American  involvement  in  any  alterca- 
tion in  the  Middle  East.  By  perma- 
nently putting  American  soldiers 
there,  we  are  making  a  commitment, 
whether  explicit  or  not,  that  we  may 
soon  regret.  So  while  this  is  a  sale  and 
not  an  outright  gift,  it  is  not  a  clean 
sale.  That  is  my  first  reason  for  sup- 
porting this  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Second,  there  is  the  very  real  danger 
of  this  sophisticated  technology  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  the 
Middle  East.  Everyone  knows  what  a 
volatile  situation  exists  there,  especial- 
ly following  the  recent  assassination 
of  President  Sadat  of  Egypt.  We  sup- 
plied the  Shah  of  Iran  with  the  latest 
in  our  weapons  in  order  to  shore  up 
his  government,  but  it  fell  anyway, 
and  those  sophisticated  weapons  and 
radar  installations  were  possessed  by 
the  Khomeini  and,  if  reports  are  true, 
shared  with  some  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist governments.  Dare  we  risk  the 
same  thing  with  the  AWACS?  The 
Soviet  Union  has  nothing  comparable. 
Are  we  not  making  a  fundamental  mis- 
take in  thinking  that  it  is  weapons 
that  shore  up  a  government?  Did  we 
not  learn  from  the  example  in  Iran 
that  it  is  not  weapons  but  ideas? 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
the  American  people  are  sick  and  tired 
of  supplying,  either  deliberately  or 
through  accident,  both  sides  in  the 
conflicts  since  World  War  II.  We  saw 
this  happen  in  Vietnam.  We  were  ship- 
ping both  wheat  and  weapons  to  the 


Soviet  Union,  which  in  turn  trans- 
shipped them  to  North  Vietnam  at  the 
same  time  that  we  were  shipping 
wheat  and  weapons  to  South  Vietnam. 
We  have  seen  this  happen  in  the 
border  wars  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan. We  have  seen  it  happen  in  the 
wars  between  Israel  and  her  neigh- 
bors. Are  we  about  to  see  it  happen 
again  in  the  Middle  East? 

Of  course,  the  reason  given  for  this 
policy  is  that  we  must  maintain  a  bal- 
ance of  power.  But  cannot  that  be 
done  ai  a  much  lower  level  of  power 
by  not  supplying  either  side  with  the 
sinews  of  war,  rather  than  both  sides? 
Cannot  power  be  balanced  at  a  much 
lower  level— and  without  U.S.  involve- 
ment—simply by  our  staying  out  of 
the  situation? 

How  much  of  a  commitment  are  we 
making  in  this  sale?  Are  we  going  to  be 
building  airbases  for  the  AWACS?  I 
believe  that  we  will  be  maintaining 
them  and  furnishing  replacement 
parts.  How  far  does  this  commitment 
stretch  into  the  future?  Are  we  offer- 
ing a  90-day  warranty  or  a  90-year 
warranty? 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  believe  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  disapprove  this  sale  of 
advanced  technology  and  weapons  to 
the  Saudi  Government.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  so. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Shumwayl 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  194.  The  debate  over  the 
proposed  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia  has  been  lengthy,  complicated, 
and  highly  emotional.  During  the  past 
weeks,  I  have  carefully  deliberated  the 
issue,  I  have  inspected  the  planes  on 
sight,  I  have  had  detailed  discussions 
with  members  of  the  Air  Force,  and  I 
have  participated  in  countless  brief- 
ings on  the  subject.  In  all  sincerity,  I 
must  confess  that  both  advocates  and 
opponents  of  the  proposed  sale  of 
AWACS  have  offered  valid  and  con- 
vincing arguments.  Let  me  cite  just  a 
few  for  the  record: 

The  administration,  on  one  hand, 
contends  that  the  AWACS  deal  is  es- 
sential in  order  to  establish  strategic 
equity  among  Middle  Eastern  nations 
and  to  promote  regional  stability 
among  warring  factions.  There  are  few 
who  would  refute  the  fact  that  stabili- 
ty is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  as  well  as  other  pro-Western 
nations.  And.  although  the  continued 
flow  of  oil  does  not,  by  itself,  consti- 
tute the  basis  for  the  AWACS  sale,  it 
is  certainly  a  key  factor  in  the  deci- 
sion. In  addition,  the  expansionist  atti- 
tude of  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  real 
threat  to  the  region  and  one  which 
should  not  be  brushed  aside  lightly. 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  major  producer  of 
oil  in  the  Middle  East  and  a  nation 
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surrounded  by  Soviet-alined  states,  is 
also  militarily  vulnerable.  Both  cur- 
rent as  well  as  prior  administrations 
have  acknowledged  a  responsibility  to 
strengthen  the  Saudis'  ability  to  deter 
and,  if  necessary,  repel  a  surprise 
attack  by  its  hostile  neighbors. 

On  the  other  hand,  opponents  of  the 
AWACS/F-15  package  argue  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  do 
not  lie  in  selling  Saudi  Arabia  the 
AWACS  and  additional  offensive  capa- 
bilities for  F-15  fighter  aircraft. 
Rather,  Saudi  Arabia's  internal  stabili- 
ty is  questionable  to  the  extent  that 
U.S.  security  interests,  with  regard  to 
the  oilfields,  as  well  as  sophisticated 
technology,  could  be  seriously  jeopard- 
ized. The  loss  of  U.S.  control  over  the 
AWACS  will  increase  the  change  con- 
frontation in  the  Middle  East  and  sub- 
stantially detract  from  the  security  of 
Israel.  Opponents  of  the  proposed  sale 
suggest  that  American  interests  for  re- 
gional security  and  preservation  of  the 
oilfields  are  better  served  by  the  early 
warning  protection  of  U.S.  AWACS  al- 
ready in  Saudi  Arabia. 

To  carefully  weigh  these  arguments 
is  the  task  before  us.  I  believe  that  the 
preeminent  consideration  in  this 
debate,  however,  and  one  which  has 
been  largely  ignored  to  this  point, 
should  be  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  made  a  commitment  to 
Saudi  Arabia  based  on  the  judgment 
of  two  administrations.  Just  before 
leaving  office  the  Carter  administra- 
tion indicated  it  was  prepared  to  move 
forward  with  the  sale  of  additional 
military  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
including  the  F-15  enhancement 
equipment  and  the  development  of 
aerial  surveillance  capability.  The 
Reagan  administration  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  this  decision  and  de- 
cisively confirmed  the  offer.  To  with- 
draw the  offer  now  would  inflict  great 
damage  both  to  the  American  position 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  and  to  the 
Saudi  regime.  In  addition,  we  have  a 
longstanding  U.S.  commitment  to 
Saudi  security  which  predates  U.S.  de- 
pendency on  Saudi  oil.  This  does  not 
mean  to  say.  however,  that  our  friend- 
ship with  one  nation  precludes  similar 
relations  with  others.  We  must  contin- 
ue to  build  upon  our  strong  relation- 
ships with  Egypt  and  Israel,  as  well  as 
other  moderate  Arab  nations. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  that  a  con- 
gressional veto  at  this  juncture  will  do 
irreparable  damage  to  our  national 
image  and  our  credibility  throughout 
the  world.  By  reneging  on  the  commit- 
ment made  to  the  security  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  Congress  will  weaken  the  abili- 
ty of  the  United  States  to  inspire  trust 
and  confidence  in  the  Middle  East  and 
possibly  undermine  our  role  in  the 
peace  initiative.  The  United  States  has 
a  moral  obligation  to  honor  its  com- 
mitment to  Saudi  Arabia.  As  a 
member  of  this  body,  I  will  do  my  part 
to  honor  this  commitment  by  support- 


ing the  President's  proposal  and  op- 
posing Concurrent  Resolution  194. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lantos). 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  probably  heard  all  of  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con,  but  there  are  a 
couple  of  issues  that  have  emerged  in 
this  debate  which  I  think  need  to  be 
addressed. 

The  first  one  relates  to  honoring  the 
policy  of  the  Carter  administration. 
Unless  I  am  mistaken,  most  of  my  dear 
friends  on  the  other  side  ran  their 
campaigns  as  a  repudiation  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, and  I  find  it  hilarious  that  now 
the  Carter  administration's  commit- 
ment to  the  Saudis  is  invoked  as  a 
reason  for  proceeding  with  this  ill-ad- 
vised sale. 

Let  me  also  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  not  too  long  ago  we  had 
Presidential  commitments  on  two 
other  issues.  We  had  Presidential  com- 
mitments on  the  Panama  Canal  trea- 
ties, and  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  led  the  fight  against 
those  commitments.  We  had  Presiden- 
tial commitments  on  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  to  me,  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  pointing  my  way.  but  I 
supported  President  Carter's  Panama 
Treaty  process. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  No;  I  was  pointing  in 
the  general  direction.  But  I  am  glad  to 
have  my  colleague's  observation. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
not  too  many  years  ago  there  were 
only  two  giants  in  Congress— both 
dead— the  late  Senator  Gruening  and 
the  late  Senator  Morse,  who  had  the 
courage  and  the  judgment  to  stand  up 
to  the  administration  of  the  moment 
when  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
was  debated  and  advised  the  adminis- 
tration at  that  moment  that  the  reso- 
lution was  ill  advised;  it  would  take  us 
into  the  quagmire  of  Southeast  Asia; 
and  we  paid  dearly  for  that— with 
50,000  American  dead,  with  untold  in- 
jured—and the  very  fabric  ol  Ameri- 
can society  torn  apart. 

We  are  now  in  a  somewhat  different 
position.  There  are  not  two  of  us. 
There  are  several  hundred  of  us  in 
this  body  who  are  opposed  to  this  ill- 
advised  sale,  for  all  of  the  reasons 
mentioned. 

I  am  delighted  that  in  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  the  ranking  member,  the 
second  ranking  member,  have  seen  fit 
to  oppose  this  sale,  and  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  being  told  that  we  are  oppos- 
ing this  sale  because  we  are  interested 
in  anything  but  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 


My  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  a  few  minutes  ago 
stated  the  issue  very  clearly.  The 
Saudis  are  being  offered  this  package 
because  they  have  a  lot  of  money. 
There  is  no  other  reason  they  are  of- 
fered this  package. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  for  an  addition- 
al 30  seconds. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
interests  of  American  security,  for  the 
sake  of  our  fighting  men,  so  they  will 
not  have  to  fight  Soviet  technology 
because  of  our  sale  of  advanced  equip- 
ment to  the  Saudis,  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  administration's  proposal  be 
defeated. 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  general  consensus  is  that  this 
afternoon  we  are  going  to  disapprove 
this  sale.  If  we  do,  this  will  be  one  of 
the  few  things  the  Congress  has  done 
right  all  year. 

Let  us  look  at  the  military  facts. 

First.  Despite  a  small  number  of 
prominent  Harvard  Ph.  D.s,  the  Saudi 
populace  remains  poorly  educated  and 
technologically  incompetent.  The 
Saudi  Government  cannot  put  togeth- 
er a  military  team  capable  of  main- 
taining modem  combat  aircraft,  nor  of 
operating  electronics  aircraft  such  as 
AWACS.  They  can,  however,  fly  fight- 
er planes  such  as  the  F-15  provided 
somebody  else  maintains  them. 

Second.  The  most  immediate  threats 
to  the  Saudi  royal  family— from  Libya. 
South  Yemen,  Ethiopia,  and  internal 
elements— are  equally  primitive  or 
even  more  so.  Effective  dc'fense 
against  this  threat  should  be  built 
around:  First,  a  solid  political  base; 
second,  effective  ground  forces;  third, 
close-to-the-ground  aircraft  such  as 
helicopters,  F-5  fighters,  and  A- 10 
attack  bombers.  The  esoteric  capabil- 
ity of  AWACS  and  F-15's  is  actually 
harmful  to  Saudi  defense  in  that  it  di- 
verts their  very  small  pool  of  skilled 
manpower  into  equipment  which 
cannot  efficiently  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  most  probable  threat.  Against  a 
direct  Soviet  attack,  highly  capable 
weapons  are  of  course  desirable,  but 
here  the  Saudis  would  be  numerically 
overwhelmed.  They  could  be  saved 
only  by  American  airpower.  In  either 
case,  the  proposed  aircraft  sale  would 
not  contribute  significantly  to  their 
defense. 

Third.  The  Israeli  military  is,  man- 
for-man  and  dollar-for-dollar,  the  best 
in  the  world.  It  can  maintain  and  oper- 
ate the  most  modem  weapons  with 
ease.  But  Israel  is  a  very  small  country 
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as  the  Reagan  administration 
this  behavior  is  reminis- 
theme  of  the  most  unsavory 
of   the   Vietnam   war   under 
.  Nixon  and  Kissinger.  The  Con- 
and  the  laws  are  crystal  clear 
t  is  required  to  institute  a  U.S. 
commitment,  and  in  this  case 
congressional  approval.  If 
led  the  Saudis  to  believe 
had  the  power  to  create  such  a 
i^ment  on  his  own,  or  that  con- 
approval  would  be  automat- 
was  his  presumptiousness  and 
mistake,  and  we  are  under  no  obli- 
to    bail    him    out.    President 
made  no  such  claim  to  Chair- 
Brezhnev     when     they     signed 
II,    which    was    an    excellent 
we   will   regret   our   failure   to 
President  Reagan  should  have 
e|)ually  circumspect  in  his  deal- 
the  Saudis. 


nonsense  to  assert  that  Saudi 
is  in  any  way  affected  by  this 
prestige  rides  on  one  thing; 
oil  wealth.  Take  away  its 
the    significance    of    Saudi 
would  be  comparable  to  that  of 
3ut  as  long  as  the  Saudi  royal 
retains  its  oil,  its  status  will  be 
unaffe(  ted  by  the  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion of  a  few  airplanes. 


Finally,  I  must  say  I  resent  the  idea 
of  any  nation  demanding  that  the 
United  States  "prove  its  reliability." 
Saudi  Arabia  has  remained  implacably 
hostile  to  Israel.  It  has  sufficient 
wealth  to  solve  the  Palestinian  prob- 
lem single-handed,  but  shows  no  inter- 
est in  doing  so.  It  has  pursued  a  rapa- 
cious oil  pricing  policy  which  can  be 
construed  as  "moderate"  only  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  Libya.  And  badly 
as  we  need  the  Saudi  royal  family's  oil, 
it  needs  our  protection  even  more.  If 
Saudi  Arabia  were  to  follow  the  shin- 
ing statesmanship  of  Anwar  Sadat,  or 
perhaps  if  it  were  to  cut  its  oil  price  in 
half,  it  would  then  have  a  case  for  U.S. 
accommodations  to  its  whims.  Present- 
ly, it  does  not. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lent). 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
total  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  194.  As  the  coauthor,  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Long),  of  the  original  resolution 
of  disapproval  of  the  sale  of  $8.5  bil- 
lion in  sophisticated  aircraft  weaponry 
and  AWACS  radar  planes  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  I  congratulate  the  sponsors  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  194,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DERWINSKI)  for  their  efforts  in  behalf 
of  this  vital  measure. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction,  and  has 
been  from  the  start  of  discussion  of 
this  move,  that  the  proposed  sale 
would  be  most  harmful  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  I  see  two 
major  factors  working  against  Ameri- 
can interests  if  this  sale  should  be  per- 
mitted. 

One  factor  is  that  the  proposed  sale 
would  almost  certainly  stimulate  a 
new  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East. 
This  sale  viewed  in  it's  totality,  would 
give  Saudi  Arabia  an  awesome  new  of- 
fensive capability,  the  capability  to 
mount  surprise  air  attacks  on  any  of 
it's  neighbors.  This  threatens  not  only 
Israel,  but  also  other  Arab  nations- 
some  of  which  are  not  the  closest  of 
friends  with  the  ruling  monarchy  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  If  the  Saudis  get  this 
new  warmaking  capability,  a  voracious 
demand  for  new  weapons  will  be  cre- 
ated throughout  the  Middle  East. 
American  interests  in  the  area  can 
best  be  protected  by  stability— not  by 
an  arms  race.  And  remember,  in 
strengthening  Saudi  Arabia,  we 
weaken  our  most  dependable  and  loyal 
ally  in  the  Middle  East,  Israel.  I  see  no 
enhancement  of  American  interests  in 
such  a  step. 

The  second  reason  has  been  given 
even  more  strength  by  last  weeks 
tragic  event  in  Egypt.  The  assassina- 
tion of  President  Sadat  has  not  only 
removed  a  towering  force  for  peace  in 
the  area,  it  has  demonstrated  again 
the  tragic  instability  of  Arab  govern- 
ments.   We   welcome    the   assurances 


that  the  new  President  of  Egypt  will 
follow  President  Sadat's  most  wise  and 
foresighted  policies  of  peace.  But  the 
assassination  of  President  Sadat  illus- 
trates so  tragically  the  forces  of  extre- 
mism—Muslim and  Marxist— which 
are  present  throughout  the  Middle 
East.  They  are  present,  too  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  as  the  recent  religious  uprising 
revealed.  Who  can  forecast  how  long 
its  shaky  shaikdom  can  hold  power. 
The  immensely  valuable  military  se- 
crets in  the  AWACS  radar  planes  and 
in  the  AIM  9L  air-to-air  missile  are  far 
too  precious  to  risk  having  them  fall 
into  the  wrong  hands. 

On  balance,  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
real  danger  in  allowing  Saudi  Arabia 
to  acquire  this  advanced  aircraft  weap- 
onry and  radar  capability. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
opposing  this  ill-advised  effort  to  pla- 
cate the  ruling  regime  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  fact  that  255  Members  of  this 
House  have  cosponsored  our  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  is  an  indication  of 
the  grave  concern  with  which  we  view 
the  proposed  sale. 

Let  us  reject  this  dangerous  ap- 
proach, and  support  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  194. 

Thank  you. 

D  1300 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Stangeland). 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  we  are  doing  here  today  I  think 
has  some  very  grave  and  long-range 
consequences.  I  think  we  ought  to  take 
note  of  that.  One  of  the  main  concerns 
that  we  ought  to  have,  with  the  recent 
death  of  Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt,  is  to 
provide  some  real  stability  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  think  that  stability  will 
be  provided  by  making  more  friends 
and  better  allies. 

I  think  this  sale  ought  to  go 
through.  I  think  the  Arabs  have  been 
our  friends  and  allies.  We  have  many 
Americans  and  businesses  doing  busi- 
ness in  Saudi  Arabia  outside  of  the  oil 
industry.  I  think  we  need  that  stabili- 
ty and  we  need  all  the  friends  we  can 
have  in  that  area. 

I  hope  this  sale  will  go  forward,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  Members  would 
vote  down  the  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Napier). 

Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution  and  in 
support  of  the  sale. 

Congress  must  now  vote  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  plan  to  sell  sophisticat- 
ed military  equipment  to  improve 
Saudi  Arabia's  defense  capability.  This 
proposal  has  stimulated  intense  debate 
both  on  Capitol  Hill  and  throughout 
the  Nation.  Supporters  of  the  plan 
argue  that  this  is  necessary  to  counter 
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threats  to  the  Saudi's  vital  resources, 
particularly  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Opponents  say  it  will  threaten  Israel's 
security  and  cause  further  problems  in 
the  Mideast.  ,  ^  .  , 

I  have  attended  numbers  of  brief- 
ings, study  sessions,  and  conferences 
concerning  the  proposal.  which 
focuses  mainly  on  the  sale  of  the 
AWACS  airplane,  and  have  made  a 
concentrated  effort  to  talk  with  Sixth 
District  citizens,  business,  and  reli- 
gious leaders.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  my  decision  to  vote  for  the 
sale.  First,  America's  goal  of  enhanc- 
ing the  security  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
States  can  be  advanced  by  supporting 
the  Saudi  Arabian  efforts  to  develop 
their  own  strong  air  defense.  That 
nation    is    very    vulnerable    now    to 

at  tapir 

Saudi  Arabia's  large  size,  sparse  pop- 
ulation, and  concentration  of  strategic 
oil  deposits  makes  defending  the  coun- 
try a  difficult  task.  It  produces  more 
oil  than  the  United  States,  yet  all  of 
its  oil  is  concentrated  in  a  small  area 
bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
very  vulnerable.  The  oilfields  are  lo- 
cated near  Iraq,  and  are  less  than  100 
miles  from  the  Soviet  border.  Presi- 
dent Sadat's  assassination,  the  fall  of 
the  Shah  of  Iran,  the  Iran-Iraq  war, 
increasing  threats  from  Libya's  Col. 
Moammar  Qaddafi,  combined  with 
Soviet  efforts  in  South  Yemen,  Ethio- 
pia. Afghanistan,  and  other  nearby  na- 
tions leave  no  question  that  Saudi 
Arabia  needs  our  support. 

From  Moscow's  perspective,  the 
region  is  Russia's  natural  gateway  to 
Africa,  the  most  convenient  air  and 
land  corridor  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
effective  access  to  the  relatively  un- 
protected southern  flank  of  NATO. 
Soviet  borders  reach  within  600  miles 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  giving  the  United 
States  a  distinct  geographic  disadvan- 
tage in  the  region. 

Second,  this  proposed  sale  would 
boost  the  effectiveness  of  our  own 
military  capability  if  we  were  required 
to  deploy  American  forces  in  the  area. 
The  AWACS  aircraft  would  be  in  place 
and  already  operating  as  an  early 
warning  network. 

Third,  American  credibility  would  be 
enhanced  by  this  sale.  A  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  the  Saudis  can  only 
foster  confidence  and  guarantee  our 
commitment  to  a  durable  peace  in  the 
Mideast. 

This  is  not  an  all  or  nothing  situa- 
tion for  the  Saudis.  If  they  do  not  get 
the  AWACS  airplanes,  the  British 
have  already  offered  to  sell  them 
Nimrod,  a  comparable,  technologically 
advanced  radar  plane  which  would  not 
be  easy  for  American  forces  to  "plug 
into"  and  obtain  information  in  a 
crisis.  The  French  have  also  offered 
their  Mirage  fighter  and  missile 
system,  a  comparable  version  of  the  F- 
15  Eagle  and  AIM  9L  infrared  homing 
rocket. 


As  to  the  threat  to  Israel.  President 
Reagan  has  confirmed  and  I  am  as- 
sured of  his  long-term  support  of  Isra- 
el's security.  I  am  very  aware  of  Isra- 
el's concerns  and  recognize  that  this 
military  hardware  will  affect  Israel's 
defense  planning.  However.  I  do  not 
feel  that  this  poses  a  new  threat  to 
that  nation  or  restricts  in  any  way  its 
ability  to  defend  itself. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  inter- 
nal strife.  Here  again.  I  believe  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  unlike  his  predecessor, 
will  not  allow  the  same  thing  to 
happen  to  Saudi  Arabia  that  hap- 
pened in  Iran.  Saudi  Arabia  is  far 
more  stable  than  Iran  was  under  the 
Shah.  The  nation's  fantastic  oil 
wealth,  which  is  carefully  spread 
through  the  populace,  gives  all  sectors 
in  Saudi  society  an  important  stake  in 
the  government.  Unlike  the  Shah,  the 
Saudi  princes  are  careful  to  pay 
homage  to  the  country's  religious  tra- 
dition and  to  listen  closely  to  their 
people. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  always  worked 
closely  with  the  United  States  to  resist 
the  advancement  of  communism.  It 
has  stood  by  us  in  difficult  times  and 
used  its  political  and  economic  influ- 
ence to  oppose  the  Soviets.  It  has 
made  heavy  investments  in  American 
business  enterprises  and  buys  around 
20  percent  of  its  total  imports  of  man- 
ufactured goods,  agricultural  products, 
machinery,  and  chemicals  from  us.  In 
1980  alone,  this  nation  injected  $5.8 
billion  into  the  American  economy  and 
created  more  than  250,000  jobs 
through  its  economic  demands. 

Now,  Saudi  Arabia  has  turned  to  us 
for  assistance.  We  should  support  and 
encourage  this  long  and  loyal  friend 
by  honoring  their  request.  This  in  no 
way  means  we  are  going  to  turn  our 
back  on  our  other  allies. 

I  plan  to  favor  that  friendship  with 
my  vote  to  approve  the  sale  of  military 
hardware.  AWACS  in  particular,  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter). 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  to  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval (H.  Con.  Res.  194).  to  provide 
$8.5  billion  for  advanced  early  warning 
aircraft,  AWACS  and  other  arma- 
ments to  the  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 

I,  and  many  of  my  colleagues  oppose 
this  package,  not  out  of  emnity  for 
Saudi  Arabia,  but  because  I  am  not 
convinced  that  this  package  is  in  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Much  of  the  current  controversy  cen- 
ters on  the  AWACS  aircraft.  We  cur- 
rently have  four  United  States 
AWACS  planes  in  Saudi  Arabia.  They 
are  there  at  Saudi  Arabia's  request, 
and  have  been  there  since  the  Carter 
administration.  Those  planes,  under 
our  control,  give  us  direct  and  com- 
plete intelligence  about  events  in  the 


Persian  Gulf  region.  If  we  sell  these 
planes  to  the  Saudi's.  we  will  at  best, 
have  diplomatic  understandings,  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Haig,  with  re- 
gards to  command,  control,  and  use  of 
intelligence  information  gathered  by 
these  aircraft.  Our  Nation  needs  first- 
hand information  as  quickly  as  ixtssi- 
ble.  We  cannot  rely  on  diplomatic  un- 
derstandings or  the  good  intentions  of 
another  nation  in  order  to  receive  the 
strategic  intelligence  we  need.  That 
can  only  be  assured  by  direct  Ameri- 
can access  to  the  intelligence  gathered 
by  AWACS  and  control  of  the  aircraft 
and  its  mission.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  have  a  right  to  this  information,  in 
as  much  as  the  Saudi's  requested  U.S. 
Air  Force  E-3A's  to  protect  them,  and 
that  certainly  our  pilots  and  techni- 
cians are  far  more  familiar  with  the 
AWACS  system  and  can  use  it  to  its 
maximum  effectiveness. 

A  second  point  that  I  would  like  to 
touch  on,  is  the  potential  threat  of 
arms  and  equipment  being  used 
against  Israel.  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology  magazine,  in  its 
September  28  edition  states  that: 

Much  was  made  by  the  Administration  of 
the  lack  of  intent  by  the  Saudis  to  use 
AWACS  or  the  P-15  force  against  Israel. 
That  is  a  meaningless  argument  in  strategic 
analysis.  Intentions  are  notoriously  difficult 
to  predict.  Capabilities  are  fact,  and  there  is 
no  question  that  an  enhanced  Saudi  air 
force  would  have  the  capability  to  use  this 
increased  pwwer  against  Israel. 

For  us  to  arm  any  nation  in  a  possi- 
ble future  attack  on  Israel  would  l)e 
ludicrous.  It  has  not  been  to  Saudi 
Arabia's  credit  that  its  media  and  key 
spokesman  have  repeatedly  indicated 
that  Israel,  not  the  Soviet  Union,  is  its 
main  enemy.  The  administration  has 
proposed  this  sale  in  the  context  of 
Persian  Gulf  security  against  Soviet  or 
possibly  Iranian  attacks  on  Saudi  oil- 
fields, and  to  help  form  a  strategic 
consensus  among  pro- Western  nations 
in  the  region,  including  Israel.  Saudi 
Arabia  apparently  rejects  Israel's  in- 
clusion, and  therefore  is  hampering 
our  efforts  to  form  this  strategic  alli- 
ance. 

Finally,  what  are  we  getting  out  of 
this  sale?  Surely,  $8.5  billion  injected 
into  our  economy  would  be  a  great 
help.  However,  this  sale  involves  major 
questions  of  American  national  securi- 
ty. It  has  been  noted  that  Saudi 
Arabia  has  not  compiled  the  best 
record  of  military  cooperation  among 
U.S.  strategic  allies  in  the  Mideast. 
Egypt,  Israel,  Somalia,  Kenya,  Bah- 
rain, and  Oman  have  gone  far  beyond 
Saudi  Arabia  in  welcoming  U.S.  forces 
in  the  event  of  a  regional  emergency. 
Even  the  Sudan  appears  eager  to  have 
a  visible  American  presence  in  its 
country.  The  Saudis  seem  to  be  delib- 
erately withholding  military  support 
from  the  United  States,  unwilling  to 
extend  facilities  to  our  military  forces, 
yet  they  would  still  like  to  buy  Ameri- 
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military  equipment,  to  keep  U.S. 

off  their  soil.  There  is  no  reason 

thfrn,  or  any  nation  to  be  timid  or 

about  a  strong  and  visible 

relatio^hip  with  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  this 

be  contrary  to  the  strategic  in- 

of  the  United  States  and  those 

Israeli  ally,  and  unjustified  in 

of  Saudi  Arabia's  lack  of  coop- 

with  the  peace  initiatives  that 

undertaken  in  the  Mideast. 

I   urge  the  adoption  of 
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FASCELL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

time  as  he  may  consume  to 

eman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 


I  am  concerned  over  the 
threat  to  Israel,  among  other 
for  me,  the  fundamental  ques- 
siirrounding  the  AW  ACS  sale  has 
1  he   prospect   of   providing   the 
our   most   prized   technology, 
specific,  tacit  provision  for  su- 
of  its  use  and  without  ade- 
safeguarding.  I  would  question 
policy  with  regard  to  any  ally, 
not  question  the  intention  of 
Sa^idis  or  their  desire  to  keep  the 
secret.  But  their  ability  to 
secrecy    depends    on    their 
firm  grip  on  the  reins  of 
The   internal   instability 
Saudi    political    and    social 
is  a  far  greater  threat  to  the 
regime  than  is  the  threat  of 
jvert  Soviet  aggression.  Let  us 
the  last  country  to  whom 
intended  to  provide  AWACS  tech- 
was  Iran  under  the  Shah,  but 
prtocess  was  interrupted  by  violent 
ind  upheaval  in  a  nation  which 
been  assured  was  a  stable  ally. 
olher  country  has  been  promised 
A' VACS  system  without  supervi- 
\/hile   some   allies   will   receive 
limited  airborne  radar  technolo- 
only  other  party  to  whom  we 
entrust  AWACS  is  the  NATO 
,  which  will  operate  the  planes 
.S.  supervision.  Should  we  pro- 
Saudis    with    unsupervised 
equipment    when    even    our 
European  allies  have  accepted 
supervision  and  safeguarding  of 
em?  I  think  not. 
i  Saudis  already  have  the  use  of 
Four  AWACS  now  maintain 
over  some  strategic  sec- 
Saudi  territory.  I  would  not 
adding  some  additional  planes 
the    current    arrangement    of 
Upited  States  and  Saudi  supervi- 


tie 


sion.  should  security  interests  require 
it.  But  one  must  truly  question  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  this  equipment 
without  supervision.  How  can  the 
same  technology,  unsupervised,  im- 
prove Saudi  security?  Clearly,  it 
cannot. 

What  the  sale  could  do,  however,  is 
possibly  provide  the  Soviets  and  other 
hostile  nations  with  access  to  the 
AWACS  technology. 

I  would  like  to  support  our  Presi- 
dent. I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  in  the  weeks  ahead  to 
establish  some  form  of  compromise 
providing  for  continued  U.S.  supervi- 
sion of  the  planes.  Until  the  package  is 
so  reformed,  however,  I  must  urge  my 
colleagues  to  disapprove  the  AWACS 
package  sale  by  supporting  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  194. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Oberstar.  ) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fundamental 
issue  is  whether  the  proposed  sale  of 
$8.5  billion  of  highly  sophisticated  air- 
craft and  combat  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  in  our  national  interest,  the 
interest  of  stability  in  the  Middle  East 
or  in  the  interest  of  world  peace. 
Judged  by  that  standard,  the  case  for 
this  sale  falls  woefully  short  in  all 
three  areas. 

The  administration  proposes  to  sell 
Saudi  Arabia  five  airborne  warning 
and  control  system  (AWACS)  aircraft, 
1,177  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  air-to-air 
missiles  for  the  F-15's  on  order  from 
the  United  States,  8  aerial  refueling 
tanker  aircraft,  and  202  conformal 
fuel  tanks  to  increase  the  attack  range 
and  patrol  time  of  the  F-15's  and 
AWACS. 

In  1978,  the  Carter  administration 
persuaded  the  Senate  not  to  block  the 
sale  of  60  F-15's  to  Saudia  Arabia  by 
assuring  Congress  that  the  United 
States  would  not  sell  any  additional 
equipment  or  systems  that  would  pro- 
vide the  F-15's  with  offensive  capabil- 
ity. 

The  proposed  sale  of  Sidewinder 
missiles,  refueling  tanker  aircraft,  and 
conformal  fuel  tanks  violates  the  spe- 
cific assurances  upon  which  the  origi- 
nal sale  of  the  60  F-15's  was  approved 
in  1978.  Without  those  assurances. 
Congress  would  never  have  permitted 
that  sale. 

The  Congress  today  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  meaning  to  those  assur- 
ances. If  we  fail  to  do  so,  we  will  make 
any  future  assurances  by  this  or  any 
other  administration  to  Congress 
meaningless.  Both  friendly  and  un- 
friendly nations  will  have  the  right  to 
question  t.ie  promises  made  by  the 
United  States. 

In  requiring  those  assurances  in 
1978,  Congress  recognized  that  the 
United  States  has  a  legitimate  interest 


in:  First,  the  security  of  Israel;  and 
second,  some  control  on  the  level  of 
weapons  technology  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  administration  claims  that 
Saudi  Arabia  needs  the  enhanced  F-15 
capability  and  AWACS  to  defend  itself 
from  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  from 
its  enemies  in  extremist  Arab  States 
such  as  Iran,  Iraq,  or  South  Yemen.  If 
we  judge  Saudi  Arabia  by  its  record, 
we  can  conclude  that  the  most  likely 
target  of  the  Saudis  would  not  be 
these  Arab  States,  but  Israel,  the  only 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 

Take  a  look  at  that  record: 

Saudi  Arabia  has  refused  to  join  the 
Camp  David  process. 

Saudi  Arabia  provided  the  rejection- 
ist  Arab  States  and  the  FLO  with  $1 
billion  following  the  signing  of  the 
Camp  David  accords. 

In  April  1979.  Saudi  Arabia  broke 
diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt  and 
Egypt  signed  a  peace  treaty  with 
Israel. 

Saudi  Arabia  sent  no  representative 
to  President  Anwar  Sadat's  funeral. 

The  gravest  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia's 
security  is  not  from  external  forces, 
but  from  internal  opposition  to  the 
continued  rule  of  the  House  of  Saud. 
AWACS  and  Sidewinder  missiles  will 
not  help  eliminate  that  threat  any- 
more than  American  technology  and  a 
proposed  AWACS  sale  helped  the 
Shah  of  Iran.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
Iraq  did  not  depose  the  Shah;  it  was  a 
fundamentalist  internal  reaction  to  his 
joint  policies  of  Westernization  and 
oppression. 

The  internal  threat  is  not  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  sale,  but  against 
it.  The  sale  of  AWACS  presents  a  to- 
tally unacceptable  risk  of  allowing 
AWACS  technology  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  fanatical  anti-American 
Saudis  or,  ultimately,  the  Soviet 
Union. 

If  we  allow  this  sale  to  proceed,  we 
violate  the  commitment  that  the 
Carter  administration  made  to  us;  we 
undermine  the  security  of  our  strong- 
est ally  and  the  Middle  East's  only  de- 
mocracy; we  provide  an  unstable  Saudi 
regime  with  technology  that  it  needs 
only  to  attack  Israel,  and  not  to 
defend  itself  against  its  Arab  neigh- 
bors or  its  own  dissidents. 

Let  us  look  at  what  we  get  in  return 
for  the  sale:  vague  and  unsubstantiat- 
ed assurances  that  Saudi  Arabia  will 
hold  the  line  on  oil  prices  and  will  en- 
courage moderate  Arab  policies,  at 
least  I  hope  we  have  vague  assurances. 
If  we  do  not  even  have  those,  this  sale 
has  got  to  be  one  of  the  dumbest,  most 
dangerous,  and  most  shortsighted  for- 
eign policy  initiatives  that  the  United 
States  could  take  if  we  are  interested 
in  stability  in  the  Middle  East  or  world 
peace. 

In  enacting  the  Arms  Control 
Export  Act  of  1974,  Congress  recog- 
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nized  that  it  was  not  in  the  national 
interest  to  allow  only  the  executive 
branch  to  determine  the  wisdom  of 
proposed  arms  sales  of  more  than  $25 
million.  The  act  still  allows  the  Execu- 
tive the  greater  share  of  the  decision- 
making authority  in  arms  sales.  The 
President  need  not  win  the  approval  of 
Congress,  but  both  Houses  must  act  to 
block  a  sale.  The  benefit  of  the  doubt 
goes  to  the  President.  This  sale,  how- 
ever, is  so  dangerous  to  our  national 
interest,  to  our  interest  in  world  peace, 
to  our  relationship  with  Israel,  to  the 
security  of  our  technology,  that  we 
must  vote  to  block  this  sale.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  block  this  sale,  we  will 
have  made  the  1974  act  meaningless. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reaffirm  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  1974  Arms  Con- 
trol Export  Act,  and  vote  overwhelm- 
ingly to  reject  this  sale. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hall),  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  194.  disapproval  of  aircraft 
sales  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  pro- 
posed by  the  Reagan  administration, 
which  includes  AWACS  (airborne 
warning  and  control  system)  aircraft, 
upgraded  fuel  tanks  for  F-15  aircraft. 
Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles,  and 
aerial  refueling  aircraft,  will  not  in- 
crease the  security  of  Saudi  Arabia  or 
the  prospects  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Instead,  it  will  complicate— and 
could  endanger— the  security  of  the 
state  of  Israel.  Moreover,  the  signifi- 
cant risk  that  this  state-of-the-art 
technology  would  be  compromised  de- 
mands that  we  require  more  than  just 
dollars  from  the  Saudis  before  approv- 
ing the  sale.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  not  been  able  to  exact  any 
formal  assurances  about  future  Saudi 
participation  in  the  peace  process. 

The  crucial  question  is  whether  this 
sale  will  increase  or  diminish  the 
chance  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Since  the  Carter  administration  sold 
the  Saudis  62  F-15's  in  1978,  Saudi 
Arabia  has  made  few  tangible  contri- 
butions to  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
region.  Indeed,  the  Saudis  have  con- 
tinued to  reject  the  Camp  David  ap- 
proach for  a  comprehensive  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  In  fact,  the  Saudis 
have  provided  substantial  financial 
and  political  assistance  to  the  anti- 
peace  rejectionists— including  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization,  which 
remains  committed  to  the  destruction 
of  Israel. 

A  secondary  question  is  whether 
Saudi  Arabia  deserves  the  special 
treatment  from  the  United  States  im- 
plicit in  the  proposed  arms  sale.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Saudi  view  of  the  Camp 
David  accords  is  not  that  of  a  special 
ally. 


And  since  the  1978  Saudi  arms  sale, 
the  price  of  oil  has  risen  from  $12  to 
$32  a  barrel.  In  addition,  the  Saudis 
have  threatened  sanctions  if  we  at- 
tempt to  fill  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserves  as  mandated  by  Congress. 
These  are  not  the  actions  of  a  special 
relationship. 

For  his  role  in  the  historic  peace  ne- 
gotiations with  Israel,  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Anwar  Sadat  suffered  bitter  re- 
bukes and  condemnation  from  his 
fellow  Arab  leaders.  While  the  commu- 
nity of  nations  mourned  the  loss  of 
this  great  Egyptian  and  world  leader 
when  he  was  assassinated  by  Moslem 
fanatics  last  week,  we  heard  only  a 
deafening  silence  from  Saudi  Arabia. 
This  is  not  the  response  of  a  special 
friend. 

Saudi  Arabia  deserves  no  special 
treatment  from  us. 

Yet,  if  this  arms  sale  takes  place,  it 
will  not  only  be  the  largest  U.S.  arms 
sale  ever,  but  the  largest  sale  of  mili- 
tary armaments  in  history.  The 
United  States  has  jealously  guarded 
these  planes.  Even  the  AWACS  used 
by  NATO  are  crewed  jointly  with 
Americans  on  board  to  oversee  oper- 
ations. Yet  under  the  proposal,  the 
Saudi  air  force  would  have  total  con- 
trol over  the  planes. 

The  AWACS  and  enhancement 
equipment,  when  integrated  with  the 
F-15's  the  Saudis  will  begin  to  receive 
in  January  1982,  will  form  a  formida- 
ble offensive  unit.  The  addition  of  fuel 
and  equipment  pods  and  the  Sidewind- 
er air-to-air  missiles  will  significantly 
escalate  the  attack  capability  of  the 
Saudi  air  force.  In  1978.  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  veto  the  original  sale  of  F-15's 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  largely  because  of  the 
administration's  promise  not  to  up- 
grade the  offensive  capability  of  the 
planes.  By  making  this  enhancement 
equipment  available  to  the  Saudis 
now,  the  administration  has  violated 
the  explicit  assurances  given  to  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  in  1978 
and  has  raised  doubts  about  the  value 
of  future  commitments  from  executive 
branch  to  the  legislative  branch  con- 
cerning arms  transfers. 

The  sale  of  the  AWACS  could  have  a 
serious  effect  on  Israel's  security  and 
will  complicate  Israel's  defense  plan- 
ning. It  should  be  noted  that  Saudi 
Arabia  has  participated  directly  or  in- 
directly in  every  Arab-Israel  conflict. 
Saudi  support  for  a  "jihad,"  or  holy 
war  against  Israel  was  reiterated  last 
January  at  the  Taif  Islamic  Confer- 
ence in  Saudi  Arabia.  At  that  same 
conference.  Crown  Prince  Fahd  called 
for  Jerusalem  to  be  "cleansed  of  all 
Jews." 

The  report  on  this  resolution  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  points  out 
that  the  primary  threats  to  Saudi 
Arabia  are  internal.  With  its  narrowly 
based  monarchy  and  Islamic  zealots 
who  reject  all  economic  and  political 
relations  with  Western  society,  Saudi 


Arabia  has  a  high  potential  for  politi- 
cal instability.  The  conunittee  conclud- 
ed that  the  sale  would  not  lessen  the 
inherent  political  tensions  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Neither  the  Sidewinder  mis- 
siles nor  fully  loaded  F-15's  could  pre- 
vent civil  discontent,  tribal  feuds,  or 
the  kind  of  violent  Islamic  fundamen- 
talist uprising  we  witnessed  in  Iran, 
and  which  apparently  brought  about 
the  assassination  of  President  Sadat. 

Several  of  the  proponents  of  this 
sale  contend  that  if  we  do  not  sell 
AWACS  to  the  Saudis,  the  British  will 
sell  them  their  Nimrod  radar  planes. 
This  argument  cannot  be  put  forward 
as  the  basis  for  U.S.  arms  sales  deci- 
sions, because  other  arms  suppliers 
will  exist  for  every  potential  arms  sale. 
The  economic  benefits  of  such  a  sale 
carmot  blind  us  to  the  dangerous  reali- 
ties and  risks  of  the  sale.  A  compro- 
mise of  the  AWACS  technology  would 
help  the  Soviets  to  develop  systems 
they  do  not  now  possess  and  to  im- 
prove their  existing  systems. 

Since  1973,  Saudi  Arabia  has  pur- 
chased more  than  $24  billion  in  arma- 
ments—$18  billion  from  the  United 
States  alone.  The  United  States  does 
not  have  to  agree  to  every  Saudi  re- 
quest for  arms,  especially  when  these 
sales  are  not  in  our  national  interest. 

When  the  House  votes  to  disapprove 
this  arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia— as  I 
believe  it  will— the  vote  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  an  abandonment  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  United  States 
shares  many  long-term  objectives  with 
the  Saudis.  We  both  seek  peace,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  the  contain- 
ment of  Soviet  influence  in  the  Middle 
East  region.  However,  at  this  point,  we 
disagree  with  the  Saudis  on  the  best 
way  to  achieve  these  long-term  goals. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the 
present  AWACS  arrangement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Saudis,  with 
American  crews  manning  the  four 
planes  stationed  in  Saudi  Arabia,  is 
the  best  arrangement  for  both  the 
protection  of  the  Saudis'  defenses,  and 
the  protection  of  our  sensitive  technol- 
ogies. 

An  arms  sale  cannot  be  the  founda- 
tion of  American  foreign  policy  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  and 
block  the  arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lewis). 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
this  very  strong  bipartisan  support  for 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  what  I  believe  will  be  an 
overwhelming  bipartisan  support  for 
the  resolution  to  disapprove  of  the 
proposed  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  In  expressing  our  disapproval, 
it  is  my  belief  that  we  will  be  acting  in 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  judgment,  devel- 
oped over  the  last  week,  and  concluded 
only  in  the  last  few  hours,  that  the 
United  States  should  not  sell  the 
AWACS  aircraft  and  its  sophisticated 
electronics  to  any  nation.  Accordingly, 
I  will  vote  for  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 

I  must,  however,  express  my  dismay 
at  the  way  in  which  so  much  of  the 
rhetoric  in  recent  days  has  taken  an 
anti-Saudi  tone.  The  issue  is  not 
whether  Saudi  Arabia  is  unstable  or 
unfriendly  to  any  other  nation. 
Indeed,  Saudi  Arabia  is  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  stability  of  a 
regime  there  friendly  to  us  is  para- 
mount to  our  interests.  It  is  a  disserv- 
ice to  our  efforts  to  develop  and 
broker  a  stable  peace  and  good  rela- 
tions in  the  Middle  East  for  this  deci- 
sion to  be  cast  in  anti-Arabian  terms. 
The  unfortunate  consequence  of  that 
is  only  to  make  matters  worse. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  good 
reason  yet  advanced  for  selling  title  to 
this  edge  of  superiority  which  present- 
ly is  ours.  The  strongest  affirmative 
argument  is  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  will- 
ing to  pay  us  or  the  British  $8.5  billion 
for  it.  and  we  need  the  money.  Must 
we  sell  our  technological  edge  to  any 
ally  willing  to  pay  for  it? 

Other  arguments  focus  need  of  the 
system  to  help  protect  the  vital  oil- 
fields of  the  region.  That  is  indeed  the 
priority  strategic  interest  of  the 
United  States.  For  that  reason  the 
United  States  ought  to  commit  to  a 
solemn  obligation  to  help  defend  that 
interest  by  providing  the  AWACS  sur- 
veillance capability  on  the  same  terms 
as  curently  apply  to  the  NATO  em- 
ployment of  these  planes.  We  should 
make  clear  that  this  interest  must  be 
protected  against  any  aggressor  seek- 
ing to  destroy  or  seize  those  vital 
energy  resources,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  its  surrogate  allies,  or  the  radi- 
cal governments  of  the  area,  or  even 
our  close  ally,  Israel.  The  AWACS 
alone  will  not  protect  those  oilfields 
from  destruction;  nor  will  Saudi 
Arabia  alone.  Only  the  firm  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  can  protect 
them.  That  so  greatly  supersedes  the 
question  of  how  we  get  compensated 
for  AWACS.  We  shoiUd  therefore 
offer  to  provide  these  sophisticated  ca- 
pabilities on  the  same  terms  as  to  our 
vital  NATO  allies,  without  trying  to 
hinge  it  upon  even  so  high  priced  a 
unique  sale. 

I  do  not  accept  the  arguments  that 
technical  difficulties  give  the  United 
States  a  de  facto  control  over  the 
system.  It  is  true  that  delivery  will  not 
occur  until  1985.  It  is  true  that  Ameri- 
can trained  technicians  will  have  to 
manage  the  operation,  maintenance 
and  management  of  the  entire  system 
including  the  ground-based  computer 
software.  But  it  is  not  even  distantly 
necessary  that  the  Saudi  Government 


will  have  to  rely  on  those  technicians 
to  be  provided  by  or  have  first  loyalty 
to  the  United  States.  They  would  read- 
ily be  able  to  outbid  us  in  hiring  tech- 
nicians trained  by  us  but  who  were 
otherwise  free  agents.  It  comes  down 
to  this:  Control  of  AWACS  will  rest 
with  the  country  that  owns  title  and 
can  select  the  personnel  and  can  deter- 
mine who  will  have  access  to  the  infor- 
mation. 

Whether  we  sell  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia  or  lease  them  with  firm  com- 
mitments does  not  overturn  the  mili- 
tary advantage  which  Israel  presently 
holds  in  the  region.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  made  that  clear. 
Security  of  Saudi  Arabian  resources 
can  best  be  guaranteed  by  continuing 
the  leasing  arrangements  as  at 
present. 

Therefore,  I  conclude  that  there  is 
no  compelling  reason  to  sell  this 
system  to  anyone,  but  to  provide  it 
under  terms  that  retain  control  and 
access  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  Only  we  can  best  insure 
destruction  of  individual  threatened 
aircraft  to  save  them  from  falling  into 
unfriendly  hands.  Only  we  should  con- 
trol access  to  its  mysteries.  We  bought 
it.  We  paid  for  it.  It  is  ours;  and  we 
ought  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  the  time  standing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  has  8  min- 
utes remaining;  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Derwinski)  has  12  minutes 
remaining;  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain)  has  IS'/z  min- 
utes remaining;  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  has  9'/i  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  disap- 
proval resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  this  House 
faces  up  to  the  long  delayed  question 
of  the  administration's  proposed  sale 
of  five  E-3A  radar  aircraft,  AWACS,  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  arguments  concern- 
ing foreign  arms  sales,  both  for  and 
against,  are  numerous.  Advocates 
maintain  that  if  we  do  not  sell  the 
weapons  being  sought  by  other  na- 
tions, another  nation— in  this  instance. 
Great  Britain— will.  Adversaries  cau- 
tion that  if  we  do  sell  highly  sophisti- 
cated weapons  to  a  nation  which  is 
presently  our  friend,  what  assurances 
do  we  have  that  they  will  not  turn  on 
us— like  Iran— and,  in  so  doing,  com- 
promise the  systems  in  question. 

There  have  been  various  schools  of 
thought  as  to  how  our  Government 
should  handle  the  foreign  arms  sales 
question.  Whatever  the  approach, 
however,  these  key  questions  need  to 
be  considered:  First,  what  are  current 
and  prospective  military  threats  that 
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the  Saudis  face,  and  how  would  the 
items  proposed  for  sale  enable  them  to 
counter  such  threats;  second,  what  are 
the  military  implications  of  the  pro- 
spective Saudi  sales  for  Israeli  securi- 
ty; third,  what  impact  would  the  pro- 
spective Saudi  sales  have  on  United 
States  strategic  and  foreign  policy  in- 
terests in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Middle 
East  region? 

The  administration  feels  that  the 
Saudis  are  desperately  in  need  of  such 
a  surveillance  aircraft.  As  it  is  now, 
the  Saudi  oilfields— from  which  the 
United  States  gets  26  percent  of  the 
crude  oil  it  imports— are  dangerously 
exposed  to  attack  by  other  Persian 
Gulf  States  because  there  are  no 
mountains  to  extend  the  range  of 
land-based  radar.  At  present,  the 
Saudi  Air  Force  would  have  only  5 
minutes  to  respond  to  an  air  attack  on 
its  oil  fields.  With  the  AWACS  the 
Saudis  would  be  able  to  detect  low- 
flying  aircraft  about  250  miles  away 
and  high-flying  planes  as  much  as  360 
miles  away,  considerably  increasing 
the  time  margin  to  counter  any  attack 
that  might  take  place. 

The  main  opposition  to  the  sale 
comes  from  the  Israelis  who  fear  that 
in  the  case  of  any  future  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  the  planes  could  be  used  for 
intelligence  gathering  purposes.  The 
Pentagon  maintains  the  AWACS 
cannot  be  used  to  provide  intelligence 
on  Israeli  ground  targets  because  the 
plane's  computers  are  only  designed  to 
pick  up  targets  at  high  speed.  Further- 
more, they  maintain  these  planes  will 
not  be  able  to  transmit  intelligence 
data  directly  to  Iraq  and  Syria  in  the 
event  of  an  Arab-Israeli  war  because 
these  nations  would  lack  the  necessary 
equipment  to  accept  AWACS  data. 
Lastly,  to  insure  against  any  possible 
offensive  use,  the  Pentagon  has  indi- 
cated that  the  Saudi  planes  would  not 
be  outfitted  with  the  special  equip- 
ment to  detect  and  record  the  charac- 
teristics of  enemy  radar  normally  in- 
cluded in  AWACS. 

By  selling  the  Saudis  these  planes, 
we  are  providing  them  and  the  other 
moderate  Arab  nations  of  the  region 
the  much  needed  assurance  that  we  as 
a  nation  are  willing  to  deal  with  them 
on  an  evenhanded  basis,  that  we  are 
willing  to  step  in  and  assist  them  in  es- 
tablishing a  secure  defense  against 
possible  Soviet-sponsored  aggression. 
A  residual  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
this  sale  would  be  to  show  our  allies 
around  the  world  our  resolve  to  sup- 
port not  only  the  national  security  of 
each  U.S.  ally  in  the  region,  but  to 
strengthen  the  overall  security  of  the 
area  as  well. 

In  recent  days,  the  unfortunate  and 
unforgivable  assassination  of  Anwar 
Sadat  has  been  harnessed  to  our  for- 
eign policy  aims.  Opponents  of  the 
AWACS  sale  point  to  this  incident  as 
an  illustration  of  just  how  fragile  our 
relationships    in    this    region    of    the 


world  are.  In  my  opinion,  it  begs  the 
question:  Can  we  afford  to  put  all  our 
eggs  in  one  basket?  Should  we  not 
expand  our  ties  to  other  nations  in  the 
region  whenever  possible? 

As  you  can  well  appreciate  from  the 
pros  and  cons  which  will  be  presented 
today,  all  such  arms  sales  are  fraught 
with  risks.  But  such  risks  should  not 
deter  us  from  providing  such  sales 
where  needed.  To  turn  our  backs  on 
the  legitimate  needs  of  our  friends  and 
allies  will  only  invite  the  greater  risks 
of  political  instability  and  Soviet-spon- 
sored unrest  in  these  nations. 

I  would  say,  for  those  who  want  to 
set  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States— which  we  are  well  aware  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  President— that 
we  should  have  those  people  running 
for  President  instead  of  running'  for 
membership  in  this  body. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman     from     New     York     (Mr. 

I*EYSER). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  listening  to  this  debate  for  the 
last  2  hours  and  about  40  minutes,  and 
the  one  thing  that  has  become  very 
apparent  to  me  is  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  being  asked  to  support  a  poor 
and  hasty  decision  by  President 
Reagan  and  his  administration.  What 
makes  it  worse  is  that  yesterday 
former  President  Carter,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  opposed  to  the  sale  of  the 
AWACS,  said  that  we  should  support 
the  President  and  support  the  sale. 
Now,  maybe  members  of  the  "Ex- 
President's  Club"  have  some  mutual 
support  agreement  for  the  incumbent 
but  thank  goodness  we  in  the  Con- 
gress do  not. 

I  think  the  argument  has  been  made 
very  clear,  the  facts  are  very  clear,  a 
sale  today  of  the  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia  would  have  to  be  the  most  un- 
settling peaceful  effort  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  made  in  the  Mideast.  Let  us 
vote  overwhelmingly  to  support  this 
resolution  so  that  the  Senate  will  have 
enough  courage  to  do  what  it  knows  is 
right  to  do. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Trible). 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  proposed  mili- 
tary sales  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  AWACS 
system  should  be  made  available  to 
Saudi  Arabia  or  any  other  country. 
AWACS  is  our  most  sophisticated 
early  warning  surveillance  system  and 
it  should  be  kept  in  U.S.  hands. 

The  Middle  East  is  a  turbulent  area 
of  the  world  and  Saudi  Arabia  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  kind  of  forces  that  en- 
gulfed the  Shah  in  Iran  and  Anwar 
Sadat  in  Egypt.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
this  advanced  system  compromised. 
Many  of  our  most  advanced  weapons 


fell  into  the  wrong  hands  when  the 
Shah  was  overthrown. 

Today  we  are  honoring  the  legiti- 
mate national  security  interests  of 
Saudi  Arabia  by  making  the  AWACS 
planes  available  under  U.S.  control. 
This  arrangement  permits  us  to  con- 
trol this  sophisticated  and  important 
system  and— at  the  same  time— pro- 
vide intelligence  to  our  Saudi  friends. 
The  present  arrangement  should  be 
continued.  The  sale  of  the  AWACS 
system  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Hopkins). 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
in  the  Mideast  this  year  with  some  of 
my  other  colleagues.  Upon  returning.  I 
said  then  that  I  felt  we  needed  to  in- 
crease our  presence  in  the  area.  Noth- 
ing has  surfaced  since  then  to  change 
my  mind. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Snowe). 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  any  in- 
vestment in  life  is,  by  nature,  a 
gamble.  The  laws  of  chance  dictate 
that  an  investment  either  will  pay  off 
with  handsome  returns,  or  it  will  fail, 
and  failure  can  be  disastrous. 

All  of  us  have  gambled  at  one  time 
or  another  on  an  investment,  knowing 
full  well  that  the  commitment  might 
not  pay  off.  If  the  worst  happens,  we 
accept  the  consequences  and.  hopeful- 
ly, learn  from  our  experience. 

But  each  of  us  has,  at  some  point, 
turned  down  a  gamble  because  the 
risks  simply  proved  too  great  to  take 
the  chance.  It  may  even  take  a  previ- 
ous failure  in  judgment  to  teach  us 
the  wisdom  of  playing  it  safe.  Today, 
such  a  choice  faces  each  of  us.  We 
each  must  decide  whether  the  risk  of 
the  investment  is  worth  the  returns  it 
may— or  may  not— offer. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  weighed  the 
odds  on  the  proposed  sale  of  arma- 
ments to  Saudi  Arabia.  To  the  best  of 
my  ability,  I  have  measured  these  odds 
against  the  possible  returns  that  the 
investment  could  provide.  My  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  arms  package  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  a  gamble  that  constitutes  a 
bad  risk.  The  Middle  East  is  not  the 
arena  in  which  to  throw  the  die  and 
hope  for  the  best.  I  will  vote  against 
the  sale  today,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  choose  accordingly. 

To  approve  this  sale  would  be,  I  be- 
lieve, to  accept  terms  that  a  wise  inves- 
tor would  disdain.  In  AWACS,  we  have 
the  most  sophisticated  surveillance 
and  communications  equipment  of  its 
kind.  To  surrender  control  of  this 
highly  sensitive  equipment,  as  the 
agreement  would  have  it,  in  the 
world's  most  volatile  region  is  a  risk 
unworthy  of  the  investment.  It  is  a 
condition  that  we  do  not  meet  in  simi- 
lar agreements  with  other  allies,  and  it 
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Mr.  Chairman,  these  protesta- 

;annot   be    taken   seriously    by 

of  us  charged  with  approving 

Instead  perhaps  we  should 

the  mutuality  of  support  that 

have  provided  to  our  initia- 

or   peace   in   the   Middle   East. 

tangible  steps  have  the  Saudis 

in  building  a  foundation  for  a 

and  lasting  peace  in  the  region? 

are  we  really  getting  in  return 

investment? 
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ceived some  of  the  same  assurances 
about  Saudi  Arabia.  Perhaps  we 
should  look  to  the  lessons  of  history  as 
we  consider  the  sale  of  sensitive  tech- 
nology in  the  name  of  someone's  idea 
of  obligation. 

Our  only  obligation  in  these  delib- 
erations should  be  to  commonsense. 
To  gamble  with  this  sale  would  be  to 
ignore  the  advice  of  former  Israeli  De- 
fense Minister  Moshe  Dayan.  who  said 
shortly  after  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis 
developed: 

In  countries  where  fanaticism  is  likely  to 
be  a  dominant  factor,  utmost  attention 
must  be  given  to  which  way  the  wind  is 
blowing.  Better  to  exaggerate  ones  suspi- 
cions than  to  miss  seeing  new  developments. 
When  rain  starts  to  fall,  you  needn't  get  wet 
to  the  bone  to  know  that  a  storm  is  ap- 
proaching. 

We  should  heed  his  warning.  Winds 
of  instability  are  blowing  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  This  sale  should  not  go  for- 
ward, for  in  this  investment,  the  risks 
clearly  outweigh  the  benefits. 

D  1315 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Snowe)  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  our  time. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bethune). 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
have  established  anything  here  today, 
it  is  that  Members  could  justify  a  posi- 
tion on  either  side  of  this  issue.  It  is 
indeed  a  close  call.  But  ordinarily  in 
those  cases  one  should  support  the 
President.  I  suppose.  That  is  the  rule 
that  we  hear  most  often. 

I  think  I  would  do  that  in  this  case 
except  for  the  fact  that  I  cannot  find 
a  clearly  discernible  policy  for  the 
Middle  East.  That  is  one  reason. 

Second,  the  Middle  East  at  best, 
when  it  is  most  tranquil,  is  a  hotbed  of 
forces,  economic,  political,  military, 
and  otherwise,  that  practically  defy 
description. 

So  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  are  rush- 
ing into  this  when  there  is  no  need  to 
rush  into  it.  These  planes  would  not 
be  delivered  for  some  5  years,  and  I 
think  we  should  let  things  settle  down 
in  the  Middle  East  until  we  can  under- 
stand better  what  is  happening  there 
now  and  what  the  forces  are  and  what 
they  will  tend  to  be  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  try 
to  understand  what  our  policy  is  going 
to  be  in  the  long  term  in  the  Middle 
East  and  in  that  region  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Be- 
thune) has  expired. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston). 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  unequivocally  state  that  Israel  has 
no  better  friend  in  this  House  than  I. 


This  is  one  of  the  few  cases  where  this 
House  is  going  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  a  Monday  morning  quarterback 
because  we  have  almost  4  years  before 
delivery  of  the  AWACS.  We  are  going 
to  have  an  opportunity  in  the  next  2 
or  3  years  to  ascertain  whether  peace 
can  be  established  in  the  Middle  East. 
If  it  can  be  established  and  if  the  re- 
scission of  this  sale  is  called  for,  we 
can  do  it. 

These  planes  are  not  due  for  deliv- 
ery until  1985.  and  if  the  situation 
changes,  we  can  change  the  rules.  For 
the  next  couple  of  years,  as  we  en- 
counter the  window  of  vulnerability  to 
Russian  strategic  forces,  of  which 
every  Member  in  this  House  is  well 
aware,  while  the  Russians  clearly  have 
technological  superiority  to  us  from  a 
tactical  standpoint,  we  are  going  to 
need  all  the  allies  we  can  get,  and  that 
includes  the  Saudis. 

This  is  not  a  disembarkment  from 
our  policy  toward  Israel.  This  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  realities  of  the 
fact  that  we  need  allies  in  the  Middle 
East.  Between  now  and  1985,  there  is 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  water  go  over  the 
dam,  and  we  can  then  choose  whether 
or  not  to  deliver  these  weapons,  just  as 
we  chose  not  to  deliver  many  of  the 
weapons  we  had  promised  the  Shah 
after  he  was  toppled  from  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  advantage 
of  time,  approve  the  sale,  and  evaluate 
the  situation  on  the  basis  of  prospec- 
tive developments. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PiNDLEY)  has  7  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McCloskey). 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  heard  the  argument  of  what 
would  happen  to  this  country  and  the 
dangers  we  would  suffer  if  the  Saudis 
went  down  and  the  AWACS  technolo- 
gy passed,  presumably  after  1988,  into 
other  hands. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
however,  has  estimated  that  if  Saudi 
Arabian  oil  is  lost  to  us.  this  country 
would  suffer  a  2-percent  increase  in 
unemployment.  We  have  learned  that 
that  means  perhaps  an  $80  billion  ad- 
ditional annual  deficit. 

If  the  Saudi  oil  were  lost  to  us.  we 
would  suffer  a  5-percent  drop  in  our 
gross  national  product  and  a  20-per- 
cent increase  in  the  rate  of  inflation. 
That  damage  to  our  national  security 
and  our  national  economy  would  be 
far  graver  than  the  possibility  that  by 
1988  there  will  not  be  an  English  or  a 
French  or  a  Belgian  or  a  Soviet 
AWACS  technology  that  will  be  well 
known  in  the  area  of  the  Middle  East. 
The  risks  are  there,  but  the  risks  of 
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that  technology  being  lost  are  minor 
compared  to  the  economic  loss. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McCloskey)  has  expired. 

President  Reagan  stands  at  the 
threshold  of  our  greatest,  and  perhaps 
last,  opportunity  to  achieve  a  lasting 
peace  between  the  Palestinians  and 
Israel.  Such  a  peace  requires  recogni- 
tion of  both  the  Palestinians'  right  to 
a  homeland  and  the  Israelis'  right  to 
security  within  their  own  borders. 
Until  a  Palestinian  homeland  is  de- 
fined and  recognized,  there  seems 
little  hope  of  achievement  of  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  A  failure  to 
meet  Palestinian  homeland  aspirations 
could  well  mean  the  ultimate  holo- 
caust for  Israel  at  such  time  as  one  of 
the  less-stable  Arab  leaders  obtains 
nuclear  weaponry. 

The  only  possible  place  for  a  Pales- 
tinian homeland  is  on  the  West  Bank 
and  in  Gaza.  The  autonomy  of  these 
areas— their  government  by  the  Pales- 
tinians living  there— was  the  goal  of 
Camp  David,  to  which  Menachem 
Begin  agreed.  With  the  death  of 
Anwar  Sadat,  it  seems  even  more  im- 
portant that  his  courage  in  initiating 
the  first  Arab-Israeli  talks,  which  cul- 
minated in  Camp  David,  be  continued 
toward  the  ultimate  peace  which  he 
envisioned. 

The  Camp  David  negotiations  broke 
down  over  a  year  ago  because  of  three 
factors:  First,  the  intransigence  of  the 
Begin  government  in  expanding  Israeli 
settlements,  seizing  East  Jerusalem, 
and  opposing  true  autonomy  in  the 
West  Bank,  second,  the  refusal  of 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan  to  participate 
in  the  process  begun  at  Camp  David; 
and  third,  the  continuing  unwilling- 
ness of  Yasser  Arafat  and  the  PLO  to 
publicly  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
exist,  thus  allowing  the  Israelis  to  con- 
tinue to  refuse  negotiations  with  the 
PLO  as  spokesman  for  the  Palestin- 
ians. 

If  Begin,  Hussein,  and  Arafat  are  to 
be  moved  from  continued  intransi- 
gency  toward  compromise,  it  is  clear 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Saudis 
are  the  keys.  The  United  States  and 
Saudi  Arabia  must  work  together  if  an 
environment  for  fruitful  negotiations 
is  to  be  created. 

The  Saudis  and  the  United  States 
are  natural  allies.  Despite  its  relatively 
small  population  of  7  million  and  a 
vulnerable  geographic  position,  cen- 
tered among  the  Soviet  armed  and  ad- 
vised countries  of  Iraq,  Libya,  Ethio- 
pia, and  South  Yemen,  Saudi  Arabia  is 
the  most  stabilizing  political  entity  in 
the  volatile  Persian  Gulf  area.  With  25 
percent  of  the  world's  oil  reserves,  and 
over  $100  billion  annually  in  oil  reve- 
nues, the  Saudis  are  a  giant  economic 
and  political  force. 

We  should  not  forget  that  when 
OPEC  wanted  to  raise  oil  prices,  the 
Saudis  voted  to  keep  them  down,  thus 


assisting  the  United  States'  fight 
against  inflation.  When  the  Iran-Iraq 
War  threatened  U.S.  oil  supplies,  the 
Saudis  obliged  us  by  increasing  their 
production  despite  their  national 
policy  for  a  steady  flow  of  oil.  It  was 
largely  the  Saudis'  oil  reserves  which, 
in  1980,  impelled  President  Carter  to 
commit  the  United  States  to  use  mili- 
tary force,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  a 
Soviet  or  other  nation's  intrusion  into 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

As  well  as  being  a  crucial  source  of 
oil  and  a  bulwark  against  Soviet  ad- 
vances into  the  Gulf  countries,  howev- 
er, Saudi  Arabia  has  the  capacity  and 
opportunity  to  advance  a  posture  of 
negotiation  rather  than  of  military 
confrontation  alone.  Just  as  we  give 
Israel  nearly  $2.2  billion  a  year  in  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid,  the  Saudis  are 
not  likely  to  retreat  from  their  annual 
$1.4  billion  assistance  to  Jordan  and 
perhaps  an  equivalent  sum  in  support 
of  the  Palestinians.  The  late  King 
Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  once  told  a 
group  of  touring  U.S.  business  leaders 
that  he  would  spend  every  dollar  of 
his  oil  revenues,  if  necessary,  to  insure 
that  he  could  once  again  worship,  un- 
trammelled by  Israeli  bodyguards,  at 
the  great  Islamic  temple  in  East  Jeru- 

SStldTl. 

If  the  United  States  and  Saudi 
Arabia  could  agree  upon  and  promote 
a  joint  policy  for  peace  among  Israel, 
Jordan,  and  the  Palestinians,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  those  countries 
could  agree  on  a  series  of  definitive 
steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pales- 
tinian state  on  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza.  The  state  could  be  demilitarized 
and  perhaps  confederated  with,  but 
not  controlled  by,  Jordan.  This  agree- 
ment would  require  the  P.L.O.'s  recog- 
nition of  Israel  and  Israeli  negotia- 
tions with  the  P.L.O.  It  might  also  re- 
quire the  same  kind  of  multinational 
or  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  on  the 
West  Bank  as  we  envision  in  the  Sinai 
between  Israel  and  Egypt. 

I  would  be  glad  to  see  U.S.  troops  as 
part  of  such  a  peacekeeping  force  if  it 
were  an  essential  ingredient  of  a  per- 
manent Palestinian-Israeli  peace. 
Israel  has  much  to  gain  by  the  same 
relationship  with  Saudi  Arabia  that  it 
now  enjoys  with  Egypt.  A  lasting 
peace  will  only  come  when  Saudi  and 
other  Islamic  peoples  are  free  to  pass 
through  the  West  Bank  and  there  has 
been  created  some  sort  of  internation- 
al corridor  to  allow  worship  by  Islamic 
peoples  and  leaders  in  East  Jerusalem 
without  the  indignity  of  passing 
through  an  Israeli  checkpoint. 

This  kind  of  peace  .  .  .  with  both  the 
Palestinians  and  the  Saudis  .  .  .  with 
an  international  and/or  U.S.  peace- 
keeping force  if  necessary  .  .  .  could 
give  the  Israelis  a  much  greater  degree 
of  security  than  they  now  have. 

The  United  States  has  a  tremendous 
stake  in  such  a  peace.  We  currently 
pay  over  $5  billion  a  year  to  three 


countries,  Israel,  Egypt,  and  Jordan, 
to  preserve  the  shaky  and  temporary 
ceasefire  which  has  existed  since  1973. 
Another  Israeli-Arab  war  could  have 
an  even  more  disastrous  impact  on  our 
economy  than  the  1973  war. 

To  remove  this  major  problem 
standing  between  the  43  Islamic  na- 
tions and  the  United  States  would  also 
be  of  immense  assistance  in  minimiz- 
ing the  chances  of  confrontation  with 
the  Soviets  in  the  Gulf  and  Africa. 
President  Reagan  should  be  permitted 
by  the  Congress  to  approach  this  op- 
portunity and  challenge  with  every 
weapon  at  his  command,  including  the 
sale  of  the  AWACS  to  the  Saudis. 

In  the  14  years  I  have  served  in  this 
House,  I  have  seen  Congress  increas- 
ingly infringe  upon  a  constitutional 
duty  which  only  the  President  can 
perform,  that  of  conducting  delicate 
negotiations  in  foreign  affairs.  We  can, 
and  should,  be  the  final  decisionmaker 
in  the  declaration  of  war  and  in  the 
ratification  of  treaties.  But  as  to  ongo- 
ing negotiations,  we  as  a  legislative 
body  are  neither  competent  nor  suited 
to  involve  ourselves  in  day-to-day  ne- 
gotiations. In  the  Mideast  today,  only 
the  President  can  successfully  attain  a 
lasting  peace.  It  is  time  we  allow  the 
pendulum  to  swing  back  toward  Presi- 
dential power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Israeli 
Public  Affairs  Committee  (AIPAC) 
won  a  great  victory  today. 

As  AIPAC  stated  in  a  flier  received 
by  each  Congressman  today— 

In  1981,  AIPAC  is  the  only  organization 
lobbying— night  and  day— against  the  Saudi 
arms  sale  package.  Simultaneously,  in  the 
leanest  fiscal  year  in  Washington  In  two 
decades,  AIPAC  is  working  to  guide  and  pro- 
tect this  year's  foreign  aid  request  for  Israel 
of  $2.2  BILLION  (emphasis  theirs)  through 
each  house  of  Congress. 

In  1979.  AIPAC  lobbied  successfully  for 
$1.8  BILLION  (emphasis  theirs)  in  military 
and  economic  aid  as  well  as  an  additional  $3 
BILLION  (emphasis  theirs)  for  Israel  to  re- 
locate her  defense  forces  from  the  Sinai.  In 
1980.  on  an  operating  budget  of  just  over  $1 
million.  AIPAC  helped  secure  $2.2  BILUON 
(emphasis  theirs)  in  aid  for  Israel. 

AIPAC's  Executive  Committee  is  com- 
prised of  one  hundred  distinguished  citi- 
zens, one-third  of  whom  are  Presidents  of 
major  American  Jewish  organizations,  and 
the  other  two-thirds  of  whom  are  important 
non-elected  political  leaders  from  across  the 
United  States. 

As  long  ago  as  last  June,  AIPAC  had 
convinced  over  250  Members  of  the 
House  to  oppose  the  AWACS  sale. 

There  is  nothing  sinister  or  devious 
about  this  lobby.  It  was  fairly  de- 
scribed over  6  years  ago  in  the  New 
York  Times  article  which  follows.  It 
numbers  among  its  constituents  at 
least  13  of  the  most  important  Jewish 
organizations  of  the  Nation. 

Until  reading  this  New  York  Times 
article,  however,  I  had  never  under- 
stood the  B'nai  B'rith  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  (ADD  to  be  a  lobbying  or- 
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ganizallion.     The     ADL     has     clearly 
an  effective  lobbying  organiza- 
hi>wever;  the  ADL  played  a  major 
the    AWACS    defeat    in    the 
publishing  ads   in   the   major 
Angeles  newspapers  opposing  the 
sale  and  persuading  nearly  all 
Angeles  County's  members  to 
of  the  301   to   111   majority 
the  sale. 
Lobbying  is  and  should  be  an  honor- 
important  part  of  the  Ameri- 
political  process. 
Hopqfully  the  Jewish  community  or- 
which  work  with  AIPAC 
n0ver  again  resent  or  fear  being 
to  as  a  powerful  and  persua- 
lobby  capable  of  persuading  the 
of  Representatives  to  take  a  po- 
avoring  Israel  by  reason  of  the 
their  arguments  and  the  in- 
of  their  emotions  and  partici- 
in  the  American  political  scene. 
n<  thing  else,  I  would  hope  that 
debates  of  the  past  several  months 
every  American  of  Jewish 
to  proudly  participate  as  a  lob- 
those  causes  which  he  or  she 
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New  York  Times  pointed  out 
the  Israeli  lobby  in  Washing- 
then  "small  and  powerful." 
it  is  large,  and  even  more  effec- 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Timesl 
The  Israel  Lobby  in  Washington  Is  Small 
AND  ErracTivE 
(By  David  Binder) 
Washington.  August  7.— Once  a  week,  rep- 
resenta  ives   of    14    national    organizations 
that  ch  im  to  represent  four  million  Ameri- 
Jews   meet   in   a   modestly    furnished 
downtown  Washington  to  discuss 
what  they  think  should  be  done 
tier. 

constitute     the     so-called     Israel 

jy  many  accounts  the  most  power- 

,-run  and  effective  foreign-policy  in- 

froup  in  Washington.  Many  fear  it. 

resent  it.  But  all  in  the  Administra- 

Congress  who  deal  with  the  Israel 

^em  to  respect  its  might  and  admire 

leadership. 

envious   of   them,"   said   Senator 

G.    Abourezk,    Democrat    ot    South 

who  is  of  Arab  origin. 

spfearhead  is  the  21-year-old  American 

public   Affairs   Committee   which   is 

as  a  domestic  lobby  with  both  the 

^d  the  Senate. 

lirector   is   Morris   Amitay,   a   New 

with  a  wealth  of  experience  as  a 

E^epartment  officer  and  a  legislative 

on  Capitol  Hill. 
s4ems  to  be  a  bom  persuader— low- 
but     persistent,     alternating     good 
pvith  earnestness.  He  counts  Israel's 
Yitzhak  Rabin  as  a  friend  and  Sec- 
State  Kissinger  as  an  old  acquaint- 
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ON  BEHALF  OF  ISSUES 

"We  fcbby  on  behalf  of  issues  of  interest 
to  Israe  ,'"  he  said. 

Mr.  ilmitay  works  largely  with  a  battery 
of  telephones.  A  secretary's  phone  has  in- 
structiois  written  on  it  to  "put  calls 
through  immediately"  to  him  from  an 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  Ambassador 
Simcha  Dinitz  and  "any  Senator." 


Recenty  the  pace  of  Mr.  Amitays  work 
has  picked  up.  He  instituted  the  weekly 
meeting  of  Jewish  organization  representa- 
tives two  months  ago.  The  day  is  kept  confi- 
dential for  security  reasons,  he  explained. 

Mr.  AmiUy  is  also  planning  to  expand  his 
operation  beyond  its  present  staff  of  12  and 
to  increase  its  budget  beyond  its  $350,000  a 
year.  Why? 

"The  reason  is  American  Jews  are  scared." 
he  began.  "Scared  is  not  the  word."  he  cor- 
rected himself.  "But  concerned,  concerned 
after  the  Yom  Kippur  war  that  the  United 
States'  efforts  to  improve  relations  with 
Arab  states  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  se- 
curity of  Israel. ' 

An  example  of  how  the  American  Israel 
lobby  works  was  provided  last  month  when 
it  became  known  that  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion was  asking  Congress  to  approve  the  sale 
to  Jordan  of  14  Improved  Hawk  missile  sys- 
tems worth  $256  million. 

The  same  day  a  confidential  notification 
from  the  Administration  reached  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  con- 
cerning the  proposition  Mr.  Amitay  was  in- 
formed of  it,  though  secret,  by  aides  of  Sen- 
ator Clifford  P.  Case,  Republican,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Representative  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham,  Democrat  of  New  York. 

Under  the  law  Congress  had  20  days  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  the  request;  Mr. 
Amitay  said  the  two  members  of  Congress 
asked  for  his  "reaction"  to  the  Administra- 
tion letter. 

Working  through  the  next  weekend,  Mr. 
Amitay  and  his  staff  were  ready  on  Tues- 
day, July  15,  with  a  two-page  memorandum 
succinctly  describing  the  scope  and  nature 
of  the  Hawk  sale,  concluding  that  it  was  a 
weapon  capable  of  "providing  cover  for  of- 
fensive operations"  against  Israel. 

The  memorandum  was  mailed  to  all  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  was 
also  distributed  with  covering  messages  to 
Jewish  communities  In  197  major  cities  and 
200  smaller  cities  across  the  country. 

The  mobilization  of  13  national  Jewish  or- 
ganizations was  Instantaneous.  They  are: 
American  Jewish  Committee,  American 
Jewish  Congress,  B'nal  B'rlth  International, 
B'nal  B'rith  Anti-Defamation  League, 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  National  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board,  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  Jewish  Community  Council  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations.  Insti- 
tute for  Jewish  Policy  Planning  and  Re- 
search, National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  Zionist  Organization  of  America  and 
B'nal  B'rlth  Women. 

According  to  Mr.  Amitay,  the  American 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee  has  a  na- 
tionwide membership  of  12,000.  The  budget 
is  met  entirely  by  Individual  contributions, 
the  highest  of  which  is  $5,000  he  said.  The 
relationship  of  the  committee  to  the  13 
other  Jewish  organizations  Is  Informal  but 
close.  As  for  the  committee's  relationship  to 
Israel.  Mr.  Amitay  remarked  that  he  travels 
to  Israel  at  least  twice  a  year  and  he  confers 
frequently  with  Ambassador  Dinitz  and 
other  Israeli  diplomats. 

Within  24  hours  of  the  distribution.  Con- 
gressmen were  being  deluged  with  phone 
calls,  telegrams  and  mallgrams  from  Jewish 
constituents,  urging  them  to  oppose  the 
Hawk  sale  to  Jordan. 

Edward  J.  Derwlnski.  Republican  of  Illi- 
nois, recalled  having  received  two  such  tele- 
phone calls  and  having  argued  his  opinion 
that  the  "military  security  of  Jordan  could 
be  an  asset  not  a  liability  to  Israel." 

"I  was  absolutely  firm,  so  they  backed 
off, "   he  said.    But   he   complained   of   an 


"overpresence  '  of  the  Israel  lobby,  and  of 
its  "steady  pressure." 

"Its  as  If  they  say.  If  you  don't  agree  with 
us  now.  whatever  you  did  before  for  us 
doesn't  count'."  he  went  on.  "I  think  it  Is 
overkill." 

"Overkill?  "  Mr.  Amitay  commented  with  a 
quizzical  look.  "Better  to  overkill  than  to 
underkiU,  if  you  are  trying  to  achieve  some- 
thing." 

■'If  we  have  to  make  a  case  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  interest  of  Israel,  we've  had  it," 
he  says.  "Basically  I  think  we  are  effective 
because  we  have  a  good  case— what  is  good 
for  Israel  is  good  for  the  United  States.  We 
stick  by  it.  Were  effective  as  a  lobby  be- 
cause we've  got  a  lot  of  people  we  can  call 
on  Immediately."" 

In  Mr.  Amitay"s  recollection,  "we've  never 
lost  on  a  major  issue."  Major  issues  are 
counted  as  continuance  of  large  military 
and  econmic  aid  appropriations  for  Israel- 
larger  than  the  A<iminlstration  requests— 
and  questions  involving  Israel's  security. 

The  Hawk  sale  was  also  rated  as  a  "major 
issue "  by  Mr.  Amitay.  He  sent  out  a  second 
memorandum,  on  July  18,  recounting  recent 
statements  by  Jordanian  leaders  to  the 
effect  that  new  military  equipment  acquisi- 
tions would  enable  Jordan  to  carry  out  of- 
fensive operations  against  Israel. 

RESEARCH  STAFF  COMMENDED 

Mr.  Amitay  says  that  his  three-member 
research  staff  Is  one  of  the  best  In  Washing- 
ton. "We  subscribe  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 
and  The  Beirut  Star,  and  besides  I  know  all 
these  guys  at  State  and  Defense  and  the 
C.I.A." 

The  lobby's  campaign  was  bolstered  by 
Senator  Case  and  Representative  Bingham, 
who  submitted  resolutions  disapproving  of 
the  proposed  sale  of  Hawks  to  Jordan.  Mr. 
Amitay  testified  at  length  on  the  subject 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  July  21. 

By  the  following  evening,  both  the 
Bingham  and  Case  resolutions  had  picked 
up  many  cosponsors.  Admitting  temporary 
defeat,  the  Administration  backed  off,  de- 
ciding to  postpone  a  confrontation  on  the 
issue  by  resubmitting  In  September,  when 
Congress  reconvenes,  the  request  for  ap- 
proval of  the  Hawk  sale. 

For  Mr.  Amitay  it  was  a  satisfying  demon- 
stration of  quick  application  of  lobbying 
power.  "'I  put  a  premium  on  working  quick- 
ly, on  quick  response,"  he  said.  "That's  why 
I  like  being  fairly  small  and  unbureau- 
cratic."" 

Among  those  politicians  who  disagree 
with  the  Israel  lobby  and  have  felt  Its  sting 
are  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  the  Illinois 
Republican,  and  Senator  Abourezk. 

Last  January  Senator  Percy  returned 
from  a  Middle  East  tour  and  declared  that 
Israel  would  eventually  have  to  retire  from 
most  of  the  territory  she  seized  from  the 
Arabs  in  the  1967  war.  He  added  that  he 
found  the  leader  of  the  Palestinian  Libera- 
tion Organization,  Yasir  Arafat,  relatively 
"moderate""  compared  with  other  Palestini- 
an leaders. 

Since  then  he  has  re<;eived  about  20.000 
pieces  of  mail— his  office  said  it  was  still  get- 
ting about  50  letters  a  week— from  Ameri- 
cans antagonistic  to  his  views.  Mr.  Amitay  < 
stirred  much  of  this  personally  criticizing 
Senator  Percy  In  his  organlzation"s  "Near 
East  Report."'  though  he  says  now  that 
"Percy  is  not  irredeemable." 

Senator  Abourezk.  who  supported  the 
Arab  nations  after   the   1973   war  in   the 
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Middle  East,  said  that  he  had  received  "a  lot 
of  vicious  hate  mall"  afterward. 

The  Senator  added  that  at  a  New  Years 
Eve  Party  given  by  a  South  Dakotan,  "dos- 
siers on  me  were  distributed  to  every  guest 
and    they    were    prepared    by    the    Israel 

Another  Democratic  Senator  said  he 
would  talk  about  the  Israel  lobby,  but  only 
on  back-ground,  "because  they  can  deliver 
votes  and  they  control  a  lot  of  campaign 
contributions- that's  why  I  cant  go  on  the 
record,  or  Td  be  dead."" 

■It  is  the  strongest  lobby,"  he  went  on, 
adding:  "It  doesn't  dilute  its  strength  by 
lobbying  on  other  Issues.  A  lot  of  members 
resent  it.  but  they  don't  feel  they  can  do 
anything  about  it.  That  lobby  wants  to  do 
Congress"  thinking  on  Israel.  They  don't 
want  any  independent  judgments." 

"Last  spring  the  Israel  lobby  rounded  up 
those  76  Senators  to  sign  the  petition  back- 
ing Israel, "  another  member  of  Congress  re- 
called, adding:  'A  lot  of  guys  said  they  were 
afraid  not  to  sign  It,  even  though  they 
didn't  want  to.  Some  of  them  told  me  It  was 
the  last  time  they  would  sign  such  a  peti- 
tion. But  If  another  one  comes  I'll  bet 
they'll  be  just  as  scared  of  the  lobby  and 
sign  up  again.  But  don't  quote  me  by  name." 

While  the  lobby  concentrates  mainly  on 
aid  to  Israel  and  defense  questions,  it  occa- 
sionally gets  involved  in  what  Mr.  Amitay 
calls  'peripheral  Issues."  One  of  these  was 
whether  the  United  States  Navy  should  ac- 
quire a  base  at  Diego  Garcia  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

■■If  we're  asked  we  say  "yes,"  "  he  said, 
adding  that  an  uncontested  Soviet  naval 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  might  prove 
strategically  detrimental  to  Israel. 

Mr.  Amitay  said  that  he  was  confident 
about  the  future  of  his  lobby,  regardless  of 
the  resentments  his  efforts  might  stir.  'We 
have  been  systematically  visiting  the  fresh- 
man class  of  91  Congressmen  and  the  10 
new  men  in  the  Senate, "  he  said.  "Our  rela- 
tions are  very  friendly,  stronger  with  the 
freshman  class  than  with  the  House  as  a 
whole."" 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dunn). 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  sale. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  House  con- 
sidered and  adopted  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  194.  a  resolution  dis- 
approving sale  of  AWACS  and  other 
materials  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  cospon- 
sored  a  similar  resolution  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long)  and  strongly  supported  todays 
passage. 

The  administration  is  correct  in 
being  concerned  about  the  stability  of 
the  current  Saudi  regime.  Peace  in  the 
Mideast  and  protection  of  our  access 
to  oil  fields  there  are  basic  to  U.S.  in- 
terests and  security.  This  sale,  howev- 
er, will  add  nothing  toward  safeguard- 
ing these  interests.  The  United  States 
already  has  AWACS  deployed  near 
the  Persian  Gulf,  under  U.S.  control, 
keeping  an  eye  out  for  potential 
strikes  from  Iran  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  addition,  the  real  threat  to  Saudi 
stability  comes  from  internal  dangers 


to  the  monarchy.  AWACS  and  en- 
hanced F-15"s  will  prove  no  defense  to 
the  type  of  domestic  turmoil  which 
overthrew  the  Shah  and  assassinated 
President  Sadat. 

You  would  think  we  would  have 
learned  a  lesson  from  our  experience 
in  Iran,  where  tons  of  sophisticated 
military  equipment  were  left  to  Kho- 
meini's followers  and  with  whomever 
they  cared  to  share  them.  The  Sadat 
assassination  reaffirms  how  easy  it  is 
for  a  seemingly  stable  regime  in  the 
Mideast  to  become  suddenly  vulnera- 
ble. 

The  Saudis  are  still  calling  for  the 
elimination  of  Israel  and  still  publicly 
state  that  Israel  is  their  No.  1  threat, 
not  the  Soviets.  The  additional  equip- 
ment for  the  F-15's  extends  their 
range  and  allows  use  in  overflying 
Israel.  The  AWACS  could  cut  off  the 
Israelis'  use  of  the  preemptive  strike, 
one  of  their  most  effective  methods  of 
self-preservation.  To  say  that  this  pro- 
posed sale  will  not  affect  Israel's  secu- 
rity is  to  ignore  the  potential  use  and 
effectiveness  of  these  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  consider  them- 
selves Israel's  enemies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress will  reject  this  sale,  and  that  the 
administration  will  then  reconsider 
what  is  truly  in  the  U.S.  best  interests 
when  it  comes  to  arming  nations  in 
this  volatile  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Blan- 

CHARD). 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  for  allowing  me 
to  address  this  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  sale  of  AWACS  planes  and  F-15 
enhancement  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  consequently,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
under  discussion  today. 

The  sale  of  F-15  enhancement 
equipment,  and  particularly,  the  sale 
of  AWACS,  to  the  Saudis,  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  recent  tragic  slaying  of  Anwar 
Sadat  underscores  the  instability  and 
fragility  of  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia  will  not  be  protected  by  their 
possession  of  AWACS  and  F-15  en- 
hancement equipment.  The  stability 
of  the  Middle  East  will  not  be  en- 
hanced by  Saudi  possession  of  this  po- 
tentially lethal  equipment.  Even  with 
this  additional  equipment,  the  Saudis 
actual  defense  needs  will  not  be  met. 
Their  vast  amounts  of  unguarded  ter- 
ritory, and  their  important  oilfields 
will  not  be  greater  protected.  More- 
over, the  AWACS  and  F-15  equip- 
ment, it  serves  any  purposes  at  all, 
serves  to  increase  threats  to  the  peace, 
should  the  Saudis  directly  or  indirect- 
ly use  this  equipment  against  our  clos- 


est ally  in  the  Middle  East,  the  State 
of  Israel. 

The  Reagan  administration  and 
other  supporters  of  the  unwise  sale 
darkly  imply  that  the  Israeli  lobby  is 
behind  the  strong  opposition  that 
exists  in  Congress  against  it.  Let  me 
make  something  clear:  I  and  many  of 
my  colleagues,  indeed  most  of  my  col- 
leagues, strongly  support  an  American 
foreign  policy  committed  to  Israel. 
However,  independent  of  that,  the 
AWACS  and  F-15  equipment  sale  is 
not  in  the  interests  of  our  own  coun- 
try. We  as  Americans  should  not  sup- 
port an  arms  sale  that  promotes  insta- 
bility in  the  Middle  East. 

Two  final  points,  Mr.  Chairman: 
One.  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Saudis  will  buy  British-made  Nimrods 
if  we  do  not  sell  them  AWACS.  I  am 
appalled  at  the  suggestion  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  will  l)e 
unable  to  impress  upon  our  allies,  the 
British,  the  folly  of  a  Nimrod  sale.  We 
can  certainly  expect  that  President 
Reagan  will  be  able  to  speak  with 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  about  the 
dangerous  implications  of  a  Nimrod 
sale  to  the  Saudis,  implications  at 
least  as  serious  as  any  AWACS  sale. 

Finally,  I  am  particularly  disturbed 
about  the  Saudis'  rejection  of  any 
compromises  involving  the  sale  of  the 
AWACS,  along  lines  suggested  by  Sen- 
ator Glenn.  I  would  have  opposed  the 
AWACS  and  F-15  equipment  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia  in  any  event,  but  the 
Saudis"  recent  decision  not  to  even  se- 
riously consider  compromise  under- 
scores the  dangers  that  will  arise  by 
any  sale  of  this  equipment.  The  Saudis 
have  demonstrated  not  moderation, 
but  as  they  have  shown  so  often  in  the 
past,  a  stubbornness  that  shows  them 
as  uncertain  partners  in  our  effort  to 
achieve  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  April,  Congressman  Jack  Kemp 
and  I  led  a  special  order  of  over  100 
Members  of  the  House  in  raising  ques- 
tions about  the  F-15  equipment  and 
AWACS  sale.  Nothing  since  then  has 
convinced  me  that  the  interests  of 
peace  or  of  this  country  are  served  by 
the  sale  of  this  equipment.  The  Saudis 
have  consistently  opposed  the  Camp 
David  peace  process,  have  funded  the 
PLO,  and  in  several  ways  have  forced 
me  to  conclude  that  the  well-meaning, 
but  misguided  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration must  be  opposed  in  this  in- 
stance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahall). 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  any  of  the  opponents  of  this 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  the 
AWACS  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  could  be 
described  today  as  anti-Israel  or 
against  the  security  of  Israel.  Indeed 
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[Chairman,   I  believe  it  is  now 
our  country  to  show  that, 
trtese  efforts  that  have  been  initi- 
the  Saudis  coming  toward  our 
indeed   friendship  is  a  two- 
street.    Now    more    than    ever, 
s  interests  in  the  Middle  East 
protected.  We  cannot  close 
on  a  nation  that  is  willing  to 
in  our  effort  to  bring  stability 


to  this  long-embattled  region  of  the 
world. 

I  will  support  this  sale  of  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  also 
worth  mentioning  that  Saudi  Arabia 
has  always  shared  our  commitment  to 
a  stable  economic  calm  within  the 
Middle  East.  It  purchases  American 
products.  And  for  my  friends  within 
the  APL-CIO  in  this  country  who,  I 
realize,  are  opposed  to  the  sale  of 
AWACS,  I  would  point  out  that  rough- 
ly 20  percent  of  Saudi  Arabia's  imports 
come  from  the  United  States,  which 
accounts  for  the  creation  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  jobs  within  the  United 
States. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  also  a  conservative, 
consensus-organized,  closely  knit  socie- 
ty, based  on  religious  observance,  the 
family  and  Arab  traditions  dating  back 
to  ancient  times  of  this  area.  These 
disciplining  realities  have  resulted  in  a 
society  that  is  stable  and  a  society 
that  is  cohesive  and  indeed  a  society 
that  is  objective  by  any  comparable 
tests  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  this 
debate  today  or  the  decision  of  this  ad- 
ministration should  be  the  comer- 
stone  for  our  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
as  there  are  far  more  complex  and  dif- 
ficult routes  that  must  be  pursued,  but 
I  believe  the  defeat  of  the  AWACS 
sale  could  indeed  pose  serious  risks  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  DeNardis). 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  194,  to  oppose  the  pro- 
posed military  arms  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  which  includes  the  well-publi- 
cized AWACS  (airborne  warning  and 
control  system)  aircraft.  As  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  to  diap- 
prove  the  sale,  I  have  on  many  occa- 
sions cited  my  reasons  for  this  opposi- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
entrust  our  most  advanced  technology 
and  secrets  to  Saudi  Arabia  or  any 
other  nation;  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  the  potential  for  political  insta- 
bility in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  possible 
dissemination  of  sensitive  technology 
and  information  to  radical  forces  in 
the  region;  I  am  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  new  jeopardy  and  threat  to  securi- 
ty that  the  sales  will  create  for  Israel, 
our  most  reliable  ally  in  that  pivotal 
region  of  the  world;  and  the  imprecise 
nature  of  assurances  and  control  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Saudi 
Arabia  raise  important  legal,  military 
and  political  questions. 

I  must  add,  that  I  have  considered 
the  arguments  for  the  sale  and  find 
that  the  likely  defeat  of  President 
Reagan's  first  major  foreign  policy  ini- 
tiative as  it  may  affect  his  credibility 
for  leadership  and  the  possible  dis- 
couragement of  moderate  Arab  States 


and  leaders,  to  be  the  strongest  rea- 
sons for  a  vote  against  disapproval. 

All  things  considered,  the  real  prob- 
lem with  AWACS  is  one  that  has  long 
plagued  American  policy  in  the  Mid- 
east. The  United  States  has  drifted 
into  using  arms  sales  to  satisfy  politi- 
cal pressures  or  designs  of  the  moment 
rather  than  to  resolve  the  underlying 
Arab-Israel  split.  For  the  AWACS  deal 
is  meant  not  only  to  draw  Saudi 
Arabia  into  a  closer  strategic  partner- 
ship. It  is  meant  also  to  dull  Saudi  pro- 
tests that  the  United  States  is  not 
pressing  hard  on  the  Israeli-Palestini- 
an front.  This  puts  the  United  States 
in  a  bizarre  position  of  providing 
weapons  that  aggravate  the  possibility 
of  war,  even  while  it  hangs  back  from 
the  diplomacy  that  might  ease  that 
possibility.  The  diplomacy  it  hangs 
back  from,  moreover,  is  its  own:  Camp 
David.  Saudi  Arabia,  with  nothing  to 
put  in  its  place,  has  used  its  greatest 
influence  to  undermine  this  process  in 
both  Egyptian  and  Palestinian  aspects. 

I  will  admit  that  the  Israelis  and 
others  have  benefited  from  American 
readiness  not  to  link  arms  sales  to  dip- 
lomatic cooperation.  But,  this  is  a 
policy  Americans  must  choose  to 
change. 

Progress  toward  an  Israeli-Palestini- 
an solution  through  meaningful  diplo- 
macy and  negotiations  will  not  solve 
all  the  United  States  Mideast  con- 
cerns, but  it  would  certainly  help.  The 
Saudis  should  not  have  to  be  reminded 
that  such  progress  will  do  far  more  for 
their  security  and  nerves  than  a  new 
arms  deal. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lungren). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  to  the  debate  and  tried 
to  figure  out  for  some  period  of  time 
where  exactly  I  would  come  down  on 
this  issue. 

I  have  decided  that  I  will  support 
the  President.  I  think  the  prime 
reason  for  that  is  this:  I  received  a 
copy  of  an  exchange  of  views  at  a  sem- 
inar of  the  Center  for  International 
Security,  where  Maj.  Gen.  George 
Keegan  spoke.  He  is  a  staunch  oppo- 
nent to  the  AWACS  sale,  and  at  one 
point  he  said,  "I  must  admit  the 
Nimrod  argument  is  something  I 
cannot  counter.  It  is  extremely  effi- 
cient, not  superior  of  the  AWACS,  but 
it  will  do  the  job." 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  really  ar- 
guing about  whether  the  Saudis  will 
have  the  technology.  The  real  ques- 
tion is,  will  they  get  it  from  us  or  will 
they  get  it  from  the  British  or  some- 
one else,  and  will  we  have  any  leverage 
on  its  use  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  look  at  it 
that  way,  it  appears  that  much  of  the 
debate  we  have  had  today  is  really  on 
the  question  of  form  over  substance. 
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Let  us  take  a  realistic  look  at  this  issue 
and  vote  against  the  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ldn- 
GREN)  has  expired. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  the  time 
that  has  been  assigned  to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  yields  him- 
self the  remaining  5  minutes  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
body  is  participating  today  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
formulation  of  a  very  important  point 
of  foreign  policy  that  will  both  affect 
the  President's  ability  to  function  as 
the  Chief  Executive  in  foreign  policy 
matters  and  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

D  1330 

So  we  are  assuming  a  heavy  burden 
as  we  ponder  this  resolution  and 
decide  how  to  vote.  I  would  ask  each 
of  my  colleagues  to  think  about  his 
vote,  to  look  beyond  the  technicalities 
of  the  resolution,  to  look  beyond  the 
technicalities  of  AWACS  and  the 
extra  equipment  for  P-15  fighter  air- 
craft. Those  technicalities  are  impor- 
tant, but  they  really  are  not  the  fun- 
damental question  at  stake  here  today. 

Circumstances  have  placed  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the 
duty,  the  responsibility,  the  inescap- 
able responsibility,  to  provide  leader- 
ship for  security  throughout  the 
Middle  East.  It  cannot  be  shifted  to 
anyone  else. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  would 
like  to  see  the  United  States  by  itself 
become  the  policeman  of  the  Middle 
East.  Who  would  really  relish  that  as- 
signment for  our  country? 

That  means,  then,  that  if  we  are  to 
provide  leadership  we  must  have  coop- 
eration with  other  major  states  in  the 
region.  We,  of  course,  will  have  coop- 
eration from  the  State  of  Israel.  But 
that  alone  is  not  enough. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
must  have  the  highest  possible  level  of 
cooperation  with  moderate  Arab 
States.  Now  that  we  have  uncertainty 
in  Egypt,  it  argues  even  more  force- 
ably  for  the  President  to  have  coop- 
eration from  Saudi  Arabia. 

We  can  turn  down  the  AWACS  prop- 
osition. It  is  bound  to  be  a  setback  for 
the  President  in  dealing  with  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  I  will  later  recount  the 
many  instances  in  which  Saudi  Arabia 
has  helped  our  country  in  this  role  of 
Middle  East  security  leadership.  It  has 
been  a  vitally  important  role. 

So  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  problems  the  President  faces, 
and  recognizing  that  in  wrestling  with 
the  day-to-day  uncertainties  of  Middle 
Eastern  policy  he  needs  to  have  a 
good,  cooperative  relationship  with 
Saudi  Arabia.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 


dangers  that  exist.  There  is  talk  now 
of  a  possible  coup  by  Qadhafi  in  the 
Sudan  and  what  will  be  the  United 
States  response.  There  is  a  prospect 
that  we  might  have  to  be  engaged 
militarily.  President  Reagan  has  made 
a  comment  about  internal  disturb- 
ances in  Saudi  Arabia  and  indicated 
that  our  national  interests  would  re- 
quire us  to  help  bring  stability  should 
some  sort  of  insurrection  occur. 
Jimmy  Carter  not  long  ago  declared 
that  we  should  be  the  nation  to  defend 
the  Persian  Gulf  from  any  adventur- 
ism from  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  adds  up  to  an  awful  burden 
upon  the  President.  Do  we  want  the 
United  States  standing  alone  as  the 
policeman  of  the  Middle  East?  It  just 
does  not  make  sense.  We  need  the  co- 
operation of  friendly  states  such  as 
Saudi  Arabia  to  defend  our  interests. 

In  order  to  advance  the  leadership 
potential  of  the  President,  we  really 
owe  it  to  him  to  cooperate  in  this  rea- 
sonable, moderate  security  relation- 
ship which  Saudi  Arabia  has  request- 
ed. To  do  anything  short  of  that  is  to 
undercut  the  President  in  this  very 
critical  time  of  need. 

In  the  wake  of  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Sadat,  the  burden  of  Middle 
Eastern  leadership  falls  even  more 
heavily  upon  the  Oval  Office  and  we 
should  provide  our  cooperation. 

In  addition,  I  would  stress  that  the 
sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  will 
serve  important  U.S.  security  objec- 
tives: 

It  will  enable  Saudi  Arabia  to  im- 
prove greatly  the  deterrence  against 
attacks  on  oilfields  in  the  southern 
Persian  Gulf  and  to  reduce  the  need 
for  rapid  U.S.  reinforcements  or  for 
U.S.  forces  in  the  Gulf. 

It  will  provide  a  greatly  enhanced 
capability  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
U.S.  Navy  carrier  aircraft  to  provide 
Saudi  Arabia  with  "over-the-horizon" 
reinforcements  in  contingencies  such 
as  an  all-out  Iraqi  or  Iranian  attack  or 
a  major  Soviet  move  into  the  gulf. 
This  will  strengthen  the  U.S.  capabil- 
ity to  protect  our  oil  supplies  from  the 
gulf. 

It  will  create  a  long-term  strategic 
partnership  between  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  United  States  that  will  encourage 
Saudi  moderation  and  strengthen  the 
pro-Western  elements  of  the  Saudi 
Government;  the  alternative  is  to 
force  Saudi  Arabia  to  take  a  more  rad- 
ical posture  toward  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

It  will  make  Saudi  Arabia  dependent 
on  continued  U.S.  technical  and  arms 
support  and  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  Saudi  military  strength  to  be  de- 
ployed effectively  against  Israel;  the 
alternative  is  for  Saudi  Arabia  to 
obtain  arms  over  which  the  United 
States  has  no  control  and  which  may 
be  far  more  offensive  in  nature. 
Indeed,  the  British  Government  has 
stated   that   it  is  willing  to  sell   the 


Saudis  the  Nimrod,  an  airborne  early 
warning  system  comparable  to  the 
AWACS  and  the  French  are  ready  to 
sell  the  Mirage  fighter  aircraft  should 
the  Saudis  cancel  the  F-15  sale  be- 
cause of  congressional  refusal  to  see 
the  AWACS  and  P-15  enhancement 
equipment. 

Moreover.  Saudi  Arabia  has  been 
supportive  of  U.S.  interests.  When  the 
Iran-Iraq  war  reduced  the  oil  exports 
of  those  nations  to  the  West.  Saudi 
Arabia  increased  its  oil  production  so 
that  western  economies— including  our 
own— would  not  be  adversely  affected. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  frequently  cooperat- 
ed with  the  United  States  in  providing 
economic  aid  to  friendly  countries  that 
are  strategically  important  such  as  Tu- 
nisia, the  Sudan,  Somalia,  Pakistan, 
and  Turkey.  Saudi  Arabia  has  often 
served  as  a  moderating  influence  in 
Arab  councils,  dissuading  Arab  States 
from  undertaking  acts  contrary  to  U.S. 
interests.  With  the  United  States. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  sought  to  curb 
Soviet  influence  in  the  Middle  East 
and  condemned  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

While  Saudi  Arabia  has  differed 
with  us  on  the  Camp  David  process,  it 
is  firmly  committed  to  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  Middle  East  conflict.  Saudi 
Arabia  was  instrumental  in  the 
achievement  of  a  cease-fire  in  Lebanon 
this  past  July.  And  Saudi  Arabia  re- 
cently issued  an  eight-point  peace  plan 
which  implicitly  accepts  the  right  of 
Israel  to  exist  and  live  in  peace.  It 
demonstrates  the  desire  of  Saudi 
Arabia  for  a  peaceful  solution;  it  is  an 
important  step  forward. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  the  sale 
of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  time  that  I 
have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
yields  himself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  the  House  should  disapprove 
this  sale  and  thus  I  strongly  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  194.  I 
believe  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  do  not  rest  on  providing  Saudi 
Arabia  with  the  AWACS  and  addition- 
al offensive  capability  for  its  F-15 
fighter  aircraft  under  the  proposed 
conditions. 

I  do  not  oppose  providing  Saudi 
Arabia  with  the  protection  that 
AWACS  gives  but  I  believe  we  must 
control  the  system.  The  AWACS 
planes  now  on  station  in  Saudi  Arabia 
are  providing  the  intelligence  needed 
by  the  Saudis  to  help  protect  their  oil 
installations.  This  practical  relation- 
ship should  be  maintained  and  the 
AWACS  should  be  available  for  this 
assignment  whenever  the  Saudis  feel 
the  situation  warrants  the  deploy- 
ment. 

Another  major  controversy  in  the 
administration's  package  is  the  modifi- 
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catiohs  to  improve  the  offensive 
comtat  capability  of  the  F-15  fighter 
aircr  ift.  The  equipment  sought  by  the 
Saucis  for  the  F-15's  would  extend 
their  range  and  combat  capability, 
converting  the  planes  from  defensive 
to  ol  fensive  fighters  and  giving  Saudi 
Aratia  an  offensive  air  capability  it 
does  not  need. 

AM  rACS.  under  unilateral  Saudi  con- 
trol md  the  F-15  enhancement  pack- 
age '  i/ould  increase  Saudi  offensive  ca- 
pabi  ities  immeasurably  for  potential 
use  against  Israel.  Having  involved 
itsel  against  Israel  in  three  wars,  and 
still  technically  at  war.  Saudi  Arabia, 
with  these  additional  offensive  capa- 
bilit  es,  could  give  the  radical  Arab 
cour  tries  dangerous  strategic  advan- 
tage ;  over  the  Israeli  Air  Force  in  the 
even  t  of  renewed  hostilities. 

Olviously  this  package  would  in- 
crea  >e  tension  and  severely  complicate 
the  strategic  picture  in  the  Middle 
East. 
However,  the  principal  threat  to 
Arabia  is  internal,  a  threat 
stimulated  by  the  radical  Ira- 
Government,  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Libyan   dicatator,   Mu'ammar  al- 

Saudi  Arabia  must  rely  on 

United  States:  it  should  therefore 
an  acceptable  arrangement  with 
a^uring  maximum  defense  and  sta- 
for  itself. 
.„-  Saudi  Arabia  should  do  is  to 
concrete  action  to  diffuse  anti-Is- 
fervor  in  the  Middle  East,  to  en- 
the    search    for    peace.    Saudi 
should  understand  that  Israel 
as   it   has   said,   its   principal 
..,.    Its    principal    enemy    is    the 
et  Union  acting  through  the  radi- 
Vrab  rulers.  Yet.  Saudi  Arabia  con- 
to  provide  considerable  finan- 
support    for    those    radial    Arab 
which  are  also  heavily  armed 
he  Soviets.  The  Saudis  also  subsi- 
the  PLO  despite  its  terrorist  ac- 
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are  committed  to  the  defense  of 
Saudi  Arabia  should  know  that 
.  is  attacked  by  her  radical  neigh- 
or  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
would  help  her  defend  herself. 
WiUh  its  sparse  population,  however, 
limited  manpower  and  technical 
Saudi  Arabia  should  dedi- 
herself   to  defense   and  concen- 
on    reducing    tensions    in    the 
Middle   East.   The   AWACS/F-15   en- 
har  cement  package  does  not  contrib- 
to  these  goals. 

Chairman,  I  again  remind  the 
.„  that  there  are  now  AW  ACS 
in  Saudi  Arabia  providing  cov- 
to  the  Saudis.  But  no  one  ob- 
to  that.  I  think  it  is  a  very  practi- 
undertaking.  I  think  it  should  be 
ntained. 
Vfhat  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
however,  is  turning  over  the 
aWaCS    technology    and    the    other 
parts  of  the  package  to  the  Saudis 
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down  the  road.  That,  to  me,  is  imprac- 
tical. 

For  my  dear  friends  who  are  espe- 
cially concerned  with  repudiating  the 
President,  I  would  like  to  give  some 
background  information.  Early  this 
spring  a  number  of  us  met  with  key  of- 
ficials of  the  White  House  and  State 
Department.  We  told  them  that  the 
votes  were  not  here  in  the  House  for 
the  AWACS  package  to  the  Saudis. 
We  suggested  they  go  to  the  Saudis 
and  tell  them  they  were  willing  to 
keep  all  of  the  commitments  Mr. 
Carter  had  made  but  that  they  could 
not  get  anything  more  from  Congress. 
That  would  have  been  a  very  logical, 
practical  message  to  deliver  to  the 
Saudis.  Some  form  of  lend-lease  with 
Saudi  cooperation,  for  example,  with 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  would 
have  certainly  been  acceptable  to  the 
Congress,  it  would  not  have  produced 
this  controversy. 

If  there  is  any  problem  the  Presi- 
dent has  here  it  is  with  poor  advice 
that  he  has  received  from  his  staff.  He 
received  proper  advice  from  us. 

Then  the  question  comes  up  as  to 
the  Saudi  role  in  the  Arab  world.  Keep 
in  mind  the  very  delicate  balancing  act 
the  Saudis  have  to  play.  Yes.  they  are 
responsible.  Yes,  they  are  geopolitical- 
ly  valuable.  Yes,  they  deserve  our  posi- 
tive support  in  most  instances. 

But  also,  because  of  their  own  feel- 
ings of  weakness  and  insecurity,  they 
do.  in  fact,  pay  off  the  PLO.  They  do, 
in  fact,  pay  off  Syria.  They  do.  in  fact, 
subsidize  other  radical  governments. 
Yet  we  are  told,  that  they  fear  these 
same  governments.  There  is  an  obvi- 
ous contradiction. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  too,  there 
is  a  limit  to  what  Saudi  money  can 
buy  these  days  in  the  Arab  world. 
Colonel  Qadhafi  in  Libya  does  not 
care  at  all  about  the  living  standard  of 
his  people.  Most  of  his  oil  wealth  goes 
into  supporting  revolution,  terrorism 
and  anti-Israel  moves.  He  could  outbid 
the  Saudis  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
Syrians  or  any  other  Arab  country  in 
the  area. 

So  at  issue  here  is  our  legitimate 
leadership  which  includes  the  neces- 
sary element  of  stability  for  the 
Saudis. 

I  would  like  to  note,  too.  that  some 
Members  have  implied  that  our  oil 
supply  is  at  issue  here.  It  is  not.  The 
Saudis  are  going  to  be  making  their 
major  sales  to  the  West.  They  want 
hard  currency.  They  want  a  little 
thing  called  the  Yankee  dollar. 

Do  my  colleagues  think  for  a 
moment  that  they  would  be  selling 
their  oil  to  the  Soviets  for  rubles? 
What  would  they  do  with  rubles,  use 
them  for  wallpaper  in  their  palaces? 
Rubles  have  no  value. 

The  real  economic  value  to  the 
Saudis  lies  in  their  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  West,  and  that  means 
the  United  States  of  America. 


At  issue  here  is  a  rational,  not  a 
stubborn.  Middle  East  policy.  At  issue 
here  is  to  supply  the  AWACS  as  we 
are  under  present  circumstances  with- 
out giving  away  control  over  U.S.  tech- 
nology. At  issue  here  is  for  someone 
else  in  addition  to  the  Egyptians  to 
pick  up  the  drive  for  acceptance  of 
Camp  David  and  acceptance  of  Israel 
as  a  permanent  and  free  state  in  the 
Middle  East. 

That  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Middle 
East  problem  and  until  the  Saudis 
could  find  themselves  able  to  take 
some  preliminary  steps  to  help  imple- 
ment Camp  David,  to  help  the  Jorda- 
nians move  in  that  direction,  to  get 
the  Syrian  Army  out  of  Lebanon  so 
there  can  be  peace  in  that  tragic  coun- 
try. Until  then  I  see  no  reason  for  us 
to  feel  we  have  to  supply  with  them 
with  this  ultrasophisticated  package. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  would 
urge  support  of  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. Frankly,  I  would  suggest  to 
my  colleagues  we  do  our  great  Presi- 
dent a  service  by  supporting  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Matsui). 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  voice  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  sale  of  AWACS  surveil- 
lance aircraft  and  F-15  enhancement 
equipment  to  the  nation  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  This  proposed  sale  neither 
serves  the  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States,  nor  contributes 
to  further  stability  and  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

In  exchange  for  this  sale  of  highly 
sophisticated  equipment,  Saudi  Arabia 
has  made  no  concessions  of  its  own, 
either  to  support  the  Camp  David 
agreements  or  to  work  actively  for 
peace.  We  are  giving  the  Saudis  new 
military  capability  without  any  assur- 
ances that  our  interests  in  the  Middle 
East  will  be  better  protected. 

We  also  have  no  guarantees  these 
weapons  would  not  be  used  for  offen- 
sive purposes,  and  I  believe  the  temp- 
tation to  use  them  offensively  would 
increase.  How  can  this  possibly  con- 
tribute to  a  stability  in  the  Middle 
East  that  would  bolster  our  national 
security  and  that  of  other  nations  in 
the  region? 

Furthermore,  the  sale  of  this  equip- 
ment is  unnecessary.  The  highly  so- 
phisticated airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol system  (AWACS)  aircraft  that 
would  be  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  not 
vital  for  that  nations  air  defense.  If 
improved  surveillance  is  required,  less 
advanced  but  effective  airborne  radar 
systems,  such  as  the  Hawkeye.  could 
be  employed.  If  more  refined  surveil- 
lance is  necessary,  the  role  of  the  U.S.- 
controlled  AWACS  already  stationed 
in  Saudi  Arabia  could  be  expanded. 
Saudi  air  defense  requirements  would 


thus  be  easily  filled  without  the 
Saudis  taking  control  of  any  AWACS. 
The  same  agrument  applies  to  the 
enhancement  equipment.  The  admin- 
istration says  this  equipment,  which 
includes  Sidewinder  missiles  and 
range-enhancing  fuel  tanks,  is  needed 
to  deter  possible  attacks  on  strategic 
Saudi  oilfields.  Yet  an  attack  by  Saudi 
Arabia's  Arab  neighbors  is  unlikely, 
and  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  attack 
the  oilfields,  the  United  States  would 
probably  Intervene  directly.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  no  defensive  need  for  this 
additional  equipment. 

Another  important  consideration  re- 
garding the  proposed  sale  Is  that  If  an 
Internal  coup  were  to  topple  the  cur- 
rent Saudi  Government,  some  of  our 
most  advanced  military  equipment 
would  fall  into  hostile  hands.  Al- 
though the  administration  has  public- 
ly stated  it  would  not  allow  a  coup  to 
take  place,  the  recent  assassination  of 
Anwar  Sadat  graphically  shows  our 
powerlessness  to  guide  Middle  East  in- 
ternal events  and  prevent  Internal  up- 
heaval. 

For  these  reasons:  That  the  sale 
does  not  serve  our  national  security  In- 
terests, does  not  contribute  to  greater 
stability  In  the  Middle  East,  and  Is  not 
necessary  to  insure  the  air  defense 
needs  of  Saudi  Arabia.  I  stand  in  abso- 
lute opposition  to  this  proposed  mili- 
tary sale.  I  win  cast  my  vote  against  It 
and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman). 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Is  about  to 
reach  a  momentuous  decision  on  for- 
eign policy.  We  have  never  before  ex- 
ercised our  authority  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  veto  a  proposal 
by  the  President  to  sell  weapons  to  an- 
other country.  But  we  are  today  faced 
with  a  proposal  that  Is  so  flawed,  that 
is  so  dangerous  to  our  national  securi- 
ty Interests,  that  is  so  contrary  to  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East  that 
we  are  about  to  take  that  very  step 
today. 

The  sale  of  AWACS  and  offensive 
equipment  for  the  F-15  Eagles  des- 
tined for  Saudi  Arabia  Is  the  wrong 
proposal,  to  the  wrong  country,  under 
the  wrong  conditions,  at  the  wrong 
time. 

Today's  decision  Is  a  judgment  about 
America's  national  Interests— not 
Saudi  Arabia's  or  any  other  country's. 
But  It  has  also  become  Increasingly 
clear  that  also  at  stake  are  our  demo- 
cratic values  at  home— the  right  to  dis- 
agree with  the  President  on  a  foreign 
policy  Issue. 

Weat>ons  sales  are  no  substitute  for 
a  coherent  foreign  policy— especially 
In  the  Middle  East,  the  most  volatile 
region  of  the  world.  And  an  $8.5  bil- 


lion package— the  largest  arms  trans- 
fer In  history— does  not  compensate 
for  the  failure  to  achieve  a  political 
consensus  with  Saudi  Arabia  on  the 
search  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

We  have  a  preeminent  goal  in  the 
region— one  whose  urgency  has  been 
underscored  even  further  after  the 
tragic  murder  of  Anw&r  Sadat  of 
Egypt.  That  goal  Is  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  process,  founded  at  Camp 
David,  between  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors. 

Menachem  Begin  of  Israel  and  Hosni 
Mubarak  of  Egypt  have  rededlcated 
themselves  just  this  past  weekend 
toward  fulfilling  the  dream.  The 
United  States  has  renewed  Its  pledge 
to  be  the  midwife  to  the  peace  process. 

But  what  has  been  Saudi  Arabia's 
role?  It  condemned  Anwar  Sadat  for 
his  journey  to  Jerusalem.  It  broke  re- 
lations with  Egypt  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  It  has  re- 
jected Camp  David.  It  has  renewed  its 
commitment  to  jihad— holy  war— 
against  Israel.  It  has  both  financed 
and  given  moral  support  to  the  PLO— 
which  has  not  only  continued  Its  cam- 
paign of  terror  against  Israel  but  also 
applauded  the  assassination  of  Anwar 
Sadat. 

Secretary  Halg  traveled  to  the 
Middle  East  last  spring.  Intent  on  se- 
curing a  "strategic  consensus"  In  the 
region— an  agreement,  among  the 
moderate  states,  to  work  together  to 
confront  Soviet  Intervention  and  ag- 
gression throughout  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Horn  of  Africa.  Although 
warmly  received  in  Egypt  and  Israel, 
the  Secretary  was  rebuffed  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  And  to  remove  any  doubt  on 
this  point,  the  Saudi  Oil  Minister. 
Sheikh  Yamanl.  stated  last  May  In 
New  York  that  It  was  Israel,  and  not 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  Is  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  region. 

So  much  for  the  strategic  consensus 
with  our  Saudi  friends. 

Given  these  events,  the  question 
must  be  asked:  How  can  we  possibly 
justify  extending  the  most  sophisticat- 
ed weapons  in  our  possession  to  Saudi 
Arabia^ 

What  have  they  done  to  earn  them? 

What  do  they  promise  In  return  for 
them? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are 
self-evident.  From  the  Saudis  there  Is 
nothing  but  deafening  silence. 

And  from  President  Reagan  there  Is 
nothing  but  empty  assurances  that  si- 
lence Is  golden. 

When  one  also  considers  that  these 
weapons  can  easily  be  used  against 
Israel,  who  Is  an  ally  of  ours  In  the 
Middle  East,  this  proposal  becomes 
even  more  troubling. 

And  when  one  realizes  that  we  do 
not  even  provide  the  AWACS  to 
NATO  on  the  same  basis  as  that  de- 
manded by  the  Saudis— outright  own- 
ership and  control— then  this  proposal 
becomes  completely  unacceptable. 


It  Is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  sale  must  be  rejected  by 
Congress. 

Before  I  conclude,  there  Is  one  other 
aspect  of  this  debate  that  must  be 
publicly  confronted. 

The  administration  is  waging  a  quiet 
but  ugly  campaign  to  malign  oppo- 
nents of  this  sale— to  accuse  them  of 
being  captive  of  foreign  influences  or 
domestic  lobbies  who  hold  the  Inter- 
ests of  another  country  higher  than 
those  of  our  own.  It  is  a  campaign  that 
questions  the  integrity,  motivations, 
and  even  the  loyalty  of  opponents  of 
this  pro(>osal. 

These  are  charges  that  would  not 
even  deserve  a  response  except  for  one 
thing:  They  come  from  the  President 
and  his  advisers. 

In  a  recent  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent, one  Senator  who  Is  opposed  to 
the  sale  stated:  "Prime  Minister  Begin 
doesn't  control  my  vote."  And  the 
President  is  said  to  have  replied:  "You 
may  not  think  Israel  is  controlling 
your  vote,  but  the  world  will."  What  is 
clear  is  that  this  President  will  not  lift 
a  finger  to  change  that  repugnant  per- 
ception. 

The  Republican  sponsor  of  the 
Senate  resolution  to  reject  this  sale 
has  been  accused,  by  White  House 
aides,  of  adopting  the  position  he  has 
out  of  fear  of  losing  Jewish  campaign 
contributions. 

A  former  President  of  the  United 
States  has  said  that  this  sale  would 
certainly  be  approved  but  for  the  op- 
position of  Israel  and  parts  of  the 
American  Jewish  community— as  If  It 
were  Improper  for  them  to  express  op- 
position to  this  sale,  and  as  if  they 
"control"  Congress. 

And  as  the  President  demanded  that 
Israel  not  interfere  in  any  way  in  our 
internal  political  processes— and  there 
has  been  no  evidence  that  Israel  has 
acted  at  all  Improperly— the  Presi- 
dent's men  were  escorting  a  member 
of  the  Saud  royal  family  through  the 
Halls  of  Congress  to  lobby  Members  to 
approve  these  weapons. 

The  Implications  of  these  incidents 
are  extremely  disturbing.  It  Is  not 
enough,  apparently,  to  have  a  legiti- 
mate disagreement  on  American  na- 
tional security  mterests.  The  adminis- 
tration has  chosen  to  discredit  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  are  forced  to  dis- 
agree with  it  on  this  issue. 

Let  me  put  this  unfortunate  matter 
to  rest  by  stating  the  following: 

The  people  have  a  right  to  petition 
their  Government— on  questions  of 
both  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

Their  representatives  can  respond  as 
they  see  fit. 

This  is  a  pillar  of  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

Our  responsibility  today  is  to  weigh 
the  national  Interests  of  the  United 
States— and  not  any  other  nation's.  It 
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abundantly  clear  that  this  is.  in  fact, 

guiding  our  debate. 
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OTTINGER.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
support  of  the  resolution 
of    aircraft    sales    to 
I  have  spoken  on  the 
he  House  on  many  occasions 
the    dangerous    sale    of 
and  other  materials  to  Saudi 
.  is  now  more  important  than 
we  not  risk  this  sophisticated 
to  the  ongoing  potential  of 
pheavals  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
nations. 
a<Jministration  wishes  to  place 
hands  the  AWACS  aircraft, 
ueling  aircraft,  AIM  9-L  mis- 
conformal  fuel  tanks  for  F- 
.  already  purchased  by  Saudi 
he  danger  of  this  technology 
transferred  to  radical  forces  and 
is  considerable.  Indeed, 
threat     facing    Saudi 
the  same  threat  that  faced 
of  Iran:  internal  dissent.  The 
can  do  nothing  to  protect  the 
from   overthrow    from 
ikoreover,  a  Soviet  incursion  of 
oifields  would  not  be  stopped 
owned   AWACS.   Therefore, 
effective  defense  of  Saudi  oil- 
greatest  insurance  for  con- 
diddle  East  stability,  and  the 
of  our  advanced  tech- 
is    American    command    and 
of    the    AWACS— something 
Saudis  have  explicitly  re- 
'  The   Saudis   have   been   com- 
ijitractable  with  respect  to  the 
this  sale.  They  have  refused 
the  present  AWACS  arrange- 
;ontinue,  or  to  allow  for  modi- 
)f  the  sale  to  provide  for  joint 
and  control  of  the  AWACS. 
S4udis'  obstinance  on  the  terms 
is  consistent  with  their  in- 
on  many  other  issues  of 
iioncem  to  Riyadh  and  Wash- 
rhe  Saudis  have  steadfastly 
the    Camp    David    accords, 
h^ve  never  explicitly  recognized 
T  hey  continue  to  be  a  major 
funding    for   the   terrorist 
the  New  York  Times  stated  in 
21,  1981.  editorial: 
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to   the   Pentagon's  desire,   the 

not  let  the  operation,  or  defense, 

AWACS  to  become  the  pretext  for 

in  American   base  on  their  soil. 

to  the  State  Department's  hope, 

lot  lead  in  urging  an  Arab  compro- 

West  Bank.  They  will  not  even 

new   Administration's   rhetoric 

Soviet  danger  in  the  Middle  East: 
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the  greatest  menace,  they  still  insist,  is 
Israel. 

Providing  the  Saudis  with  sophisti- 
cated weapons  in  view  of  the  regime's 
instability  and  intransigence  simply 
reflects  the  administration's  utter  fail- 
ure to  establish  a  coherent  and  effec- 
tive foreign  policy.  It  is  the  same  inco- 
herent foreign  policy  which  lifted  the 
Soviet  grain  embargo  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  presence  in  Afghani- 
stan had  not  at  all  diminished,  and 
Moscow's  oppression  of  Soviet  Jews 
and  other  minorities  is  at  its  most 
brutal  level  in  years. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  sale? 
Any  major  attacks  on  the  Saudis 
would  certainly  require  U.S.  interven- 
tion; U.S.  intelligence,  including  use  of 
U.S.-operated  AWACS.  would  be  ade- 
quate and  appropriate.  The  only 
reason  for  Saudi  to  insist  on  its  own 
ownership  and  control  is  anticipation 
of  a  conflict  of  Saudi  interests  and 
those  of  America  presumably  over 
Israel  which  Saudi  leaders  still  de- 
scribe as  its  principal  enemy.  The 
prospect  that  the  AWACS  and  other 
weaponry  prepared  for  sale  would  be 
used  against  the  United  States  and  it 
interests  make  this  sale  ludicrous.  Re- 
member. Saudi  Arabia  has  participat- 
ed in  all  four  major  arab  wars  against 
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Indeed,  the  United  States  has 
become  weapons-mad,  arming  conflict- 
ing interests  all  over  the  world.  We 
have  already  seen  Pakistan  and  India 
use  U.S.-supplied  weapons  against 
each  other.  This  overreliance  on  mili- 
tary solutions  to  diplomatic  problems 
must  be  put  to  an  end.  There  is  no 
better  place  to  start  than  with  this 
sale. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  "Yes" 
on  this  resolution  of  disapproval  and 
rejecting  this  dangerous  proposal. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hertel). 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman      from      Louisiana      (Mr. 

ROEMER). 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  heard  no  reasonable  argument 
for  an  AWACS  sale  without  controls. 
Frankly,  such  a  position  is  not  in  our 
best  interests. 

The  only  strong  argument  I  have 
heard  centers  around  the  support  of 
the  President  in  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters. 

Such  an  argument  is  valid,  but  not 
persuasive. 

No  more  persuasive  than  arguments 
of  Presidential  support  as  we  shipped 
from  the  wetlands  to  the  swamps  of 
Vietnam. 


No  more  persuasive  than  those  who 
criticized  Ronald  Reagan's  opposition 
to  the  giveaway  of  the  Panama  Canal 
or  ratification  of  SALT. 

We  do  not  need  535  foreign  policies; 
we  need  1.  But  it  must  be  a  reasonable 
and  strong  one. 

I  will  vote  for  the  resolution  oppos- 
ing the  sale,  not  to  undermine  the 
President,  but  to  impart  some  con- 
structive criticism. 

This  is  the  biggest  arms  sale  in  U.S. 
history.  A  deal  of  this  magnitude  with- 
out controls  is  not  in  our  best  inter- 
ests. 

No  matter  what  Jimmy  Carter  or 
Henry  Kissinger  say.  the  issue  is  not 
Presidential  politics,  but  rather  the 
issue  is  what  is  in  our  national  inter- 
ests. 

Therefore,  I  will  cast  a  reluctant, 
but  firm,  "No"  vote  to  this  sale  in  this 
no-win  situation. 

American  weapons  should  stay  in 
American  hands,  especially  the  sophis- 
ticated American  military  technology 
that  we  rely  on  for  our  military  su- 
premacy. 

Our  own  security  has  been  impaired 
by  allowing  our  priceless  military  tech- 
nology to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  en 
emies.  Our  own  Navy  patrolling  off 
the  coast  of  Iran  last  year  had  to  pre- 
pare to  defend  itself  against  our  own 
advanced  weapons  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Iranian  militants.  The 
Phoenix  missile,  the  F-14  fighter,  arid 
the  Hawk  surface-to-air  missile  are 
weapons  systems  that  were  compro- 
mised because  we  let  those  weapons 
out  of  our  direct  control.  The  United 
States  lost  an  incalculable  technical 
advantage  over  the  Soviets  with  the 
loss  of  these  weapons,  almost  certain- 
ly, into  Soviet  hands. 

AWACS  planes  will  not  help  the 
Saudis  in  case  of  Soviet  attack.  The 
Saudis  themselves  have  few  combat 
airplanes,  and  no  capacity  to  defend 
themselves  against  Soviet  airpower. 
AWACS  would  simply  give  the  Saud 
royal  family  just  a  few  minutes  of 
warning  before  the  attack.  Only  the 
United  States  could  successfully  repel 
an  attack  on  the  oilfields,  yet  without 
AWACS  under  our  direct  control,  the 
United  States  would  be  one  step  re- 
moved from  vital  combat  information. 
AWACS  in  no  way  helps  the  Saudis 
defend  themselves  against  their  great- 
est danger  which  is  Iranian  style  inter- 
nal subversion. 

AWACS  planes  are  presently  operat- 
ing in  Saudi  Arabia  under  our  com- 
mand. That  is  the  status  quo.  and  it 
should  continue.  The  United  States 
has  not  let  any  AWACS  planes  out  of 
our  direct  command,  not  even  with  our 
closest  allies  in  NATO.  We  should  not 
entrust  to  Saudi  Arabia  situated  in  the 
most  unstable  area  of  the  world  what 
we  would  not  trust  to  NATO.  By  main- 
taining command  of  the  AWACS,  we 
would    insure    that    the    information 


gathered  and  transmitted  back  to  us 
will  be  reliable. 

The  most  logical  and  realistic  use  of 
the  AWACS  frankly  would  be  to  guide 
an  offensive  attack  by  militant  Arabi- 
an States  against  Israel  which  has 
been  the  announced  attitude  of  the 
Saudi  Government.  AWACS  ability  to 
do  this  is  disputed  by  the  administra- 
tion, even  as  they  maintain  that 
AWACS  could  be  effective  against  the 
infinitely  more  formidable  Soviets. 
Most  military  experts  believe  that 
AWACS  can  provide  an  offerusive  ad- 
vantage to  the  Arab  States,  at  least 
psychologically,  it  not  militarily.  This 
suspicion  will  add  another  destabiliz- 
ing element  to  an  already  uneasy 
region.  The  sale  of  AWACS  in  an  arms 
package  with  Sidewinder  missiles  and 
refueling  tanks  makes  that  package 
clearly  an  offensive,  not  a  defensive, 
package. 

The  President  should  be  our  chief 
foreign  policymaker.  Congress  does, 
however,  have  a  necessary  if  limited 
role  of  consent  to  the  major  elements 
of  a  foreign  policy.  This  arms  agree- 
ment, the  largest  in  American  history, 
is  just  that  as  represented  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Disagreement  with  the 
President's  foreign  policy  is  often  con- 
structive as  when  Ronald  Reagan  led 
the  fight  against  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  as  a  private  citizen. 

A  joint  command  of  the  AWACS 
planes  would  be  a  constructive  com- 
promise in  this  instance.  Joint  com- 
mand would  insure  that  AWACS  will 
not  be  used  offensively.  It  would 
insure  the  security  of  the  weapons 
system.  It  would  guarantee  that  the 
information  produced  by  AWACS 
would  be  both  reliable  and  readily 
available  to  us.  This  is  in  the  Saudis 
own  interest  because  we  are  their  only 
defense  against  the  Soviets.  Then  let 
the  Saudi  royal  family  have  their 
early  warning  system. 

To  argue  that— if  we  do  not  sell  the 
Saudis  AWACS  then  some  other  arms 
suppliers  will— is  to  miss  the  techno- 
logical achievement  of  AWACS.  No 
other  radar  systems  is  as  superior,  cer- 
tainly not  the  British  Nimrod.  and 
that  is  why  we  have  protected  AWACS 
so  closely— at  least  up  till  now.  In  any 
case,  our  foreign  policy  should  not  be 
based  on  competitively  trying  to  sell 
weapons  to  other  countries. 

To  give  the  AWACS  to  the  Saudis 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  Saudis 
now  expect  them  is  to  ratify  a  bungle. 
We  should  conduct  a  foreign  policy 
based  on  principles  and  our  interests, 
not  in  response  to  the  tantrums  of 
other  nations. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  ScHU- 

MER). 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  over 
the  past  month.  I  have  spoken  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  almost  every  day  in 
opposition  to  the  sale  of  AWACS  to 
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Saudi  Arabia.  The  arguments  that  I 
have  made  have  been  made  again 
today  by  many  of  my  colleagues,  and 
have  appeared  in  newspai}ers  and 
scholarly  journals  throughout  the 
country.  These  arguments  have  not 
been  refuted;  nor  can  they  be.  In  fact, 
the  only  argument  that  really  remains 
is  that  "We  should  not  undermine  the 
President."  Indeed,  that  was  the  main 
focus  of  the  plea  the  President  made 
to  the  43  Republican  Senators  he  met 
with,  and  has  continued  to  be  his  best 
argument  in  one-on-one  meetings. 

This  argument  can  be  paraphrased 
like  this:  "We  admit  that  we  can't 
argue  on  the  facts,  but  don't  undercut 
the  President."  In  other  words,  even 
though  the  President  has  made  a  mis- 
take, if  we  do  not  let  him  follow 
through  with  the  mistake  it  will  be 
bad  for  the  country. 

In  recent  days,  we  have  heard  three 
former  Presidents  accept  this  twisted 
logic.  The  fact  that  they  have  done  so 
is  understandable:  Those  three  Presi- 
dents have  made  more  than  enough 
mistakes  to  go  around.  They  wish  that 
they  had  the  assistance  of  that  kind  of 
lobbying  when  they  made  mistakes, 
too. 

There  is  not  one  good  reason  for 
going  ahead  with  this  sale.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  the  sale. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica). 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose 
the  sale  and  we  all  know  the  House 
wiU  reject  the  sale  of  AWACS. 

My  message,  therefore,  is  to  the 
Saudis.  I  say  that  this  should  not  be 
made  a  test  of  American  friendship  or 
this  body's  friendship.  We  in  this 
House  do  want  friendship  with  aU  of 
those  who  want  to  work  for  the  cause 
of  peace.  We  recognize  our  need  to 
assist  and  to  help  protect  the  oil  fields, 
protect  international  interests  and 
U.S.  interests. 
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But  the  proposal  was  ill-conceived.  It 
was  not  properly  thought  out.  nor  pre- 
sented. The  controls  are  not  adequate. 
So  I  simply  say  that,  as  we  turn  this 
sale  down,  we  might  think  of  the  ac- 
tions in  Egypt  and  what  Mr.  Sadat 
might  have  said,  that  we  should  move 
forward  peacefully  together,  to  find  a 
better  way  to  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
close  debate.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  yields  him- 
self 4  Vi  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  resolution  of  disapproval,  which 
came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  28  to  8.  and  therefore  oppose 
the  sale.  This  is  in  no  way  precedent 
setting,  as  far  as  national  policy  on 
military  sales  is  concerned.  The  Con- 


gress specifically  wrote  the  right  of 
review  into  the  law  for  the  very  reason 
we  are  debating  right  now.  We  all 
went  through  the  struggle  in  the  last 
administration  with  respect  to  the  en- 
hancement package  on  the  F-15's  and 
the  other  material  because  of  the  in- 
crease thereby  of  offensive  capability; 
the  threat  to  Israel,  the  friction  and 
instability  in  the  region,  and  the  de- 
stabilizing nature  of  that  package  at 
that  time.  The  situation  has  not 
changed,  and  nothing  is  improved  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  this  administra- 
tion has  added  AWACS  to  the  pack- 
age. Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  issue  is 
not  one  of  partisan  politics. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  that  the 
only  consideration  should  be  U.S.  in- 
terests and  how  they  are  best  served. 
If  we  are  talking  about  security  inter- 
ests and  the  need  for  military  informa- 
tion, what  is  wrong  with  the  informa- 
tion we  and  the  Saudis  are  now  getting 
with  the  arrangement  that  we  now 
have?  What  security  improvement  is 
there  when  you  transfer  title  of  the 
aircraft  from  the  United  States  to 
Saudi  Arabia?  The  country  is  sover- 
eign and  independent,  but  so  are  many 
countries,  including  major  industrial- 
ized nations,  which  depend  on  us  and 
our  equipment  for  their  defense.  And 
when  you  examine  the  issue  of  oil,  you 
have  to  ask,  "How  long  are  we  going  to 
be  dependent  upon  foreign  oil?"  Even 
the  Saudi  Petroleum  Minister  said 
that  the  United  States  should  reduce 
its  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of 
petroleum. 

So  the  sale  would  not  satisfy  a  direct 
security  need  of  the  United  States. 
The  information  we  need  now  for  mili- 
tary and  national  security  purposes  is 
now  being  made  available.  It  can  con- 
tinue to  be  made  available.  But  if  we 
sell  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia,  there 
will  obviously  then  be  tremendous 
pressure  on  us,  from  Israel  and  others, 
to  provide  them  with  something  simi- 
lar or  identical.  Are  we  going  to  supply 
everybody  with  AWACS? 

The  administration  has  argued  that 
the  sale  is  connected  to  a  so-called 
strategic  consensus  in  the  region.  But 
there  is  no  consensus,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  can  find  anywhere  in  the  region 
as  a  background  for  this;  whether  we 
are  talking  about  Israel  or  Egypt  or 
Jordan,  Pakistan  or  Saudi  Arabia. 
They  do  not  agree  with  each  other,  or 
with  us,  about  what  the  principal 
threat  is,  what  the  principal  problem 
is.  or  what  the  next  steps  in  the  region 
should  be.  Why  not  have  AWACS  in 
Israel?  Why  not  have  AWACS  in 
Egypt?  Why  not  have  them  anywhere 
else  in  the  region?  And  what  is  the 
strategic  consensus  that  is  going  to 
stop  the  Soviets?  Is  it  a  combination  of 
the  Pakistanis,  who  are  concerned 
about  the  Indians?  Or  is  it  the  Saudis 
who  are  concerned  about  the  Israelis? 
Or  is  it  the  Syrians  and  the  Lebanese? 
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have   to   ask   ourselves   the 

Where    does    this    commit- 
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talking  about  in  that  region,  and 
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nothing. 

Chairman,  whatever  the  disposi- 

his  proposal,  Saudi  Arabia  and 
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£  TARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 

express  my  support  for  House 

Resolution    194,    because 

arms    sale    to    Saudi 

is  not  in  our  best  interests.  It 

hpsty,  ill-conceived  move  on  the 

the    Reagan    administration, 

not  take  the  time  to  thor- 
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Harold    Brown    that    we 
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The  weapons  being  sold  could  fall 
into  enemy  hands.  According  to  many 
experts,  the  Saudi  monarchy's  great- 
est threat  is  internal— unhappy  Mos- 
lems, who  violently  oppose  the  United 
States.  The  weapons  sale  will  widen 
the  rift  between  the  Saudi  regime  and 
its  alienated  subjects.  If  these  people 
gain  power,  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  weaponry  against  U.S.  inter- 
ests. 

The  sale  upsets  the  regional  balance 
of  power  and  may  force  Israel  to  seek 
even  more  advanced  weapons— prob- 
ably from  the  United  States.  The 
Saudis  have  not  explicitly  recognized 
Israel's  right  to  exist  and  have  reject- 
ed the  Camp  David  peace  process. 

President  Reagan  has  presented  the 
sale  as  part  of  an  anti-Soviet  consen- 
sus in  the  Mideast.  However,  the 
Saudis  reject  this  view.  They  fear  close 
alinement  with  the  United  States  and 
regard  Israel  as  a  greater  threat  than 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  Soviet 
Union— or,  more  realistically.  Libya  or 
Iraq— did  attack  Saudi  Arabia,  it 
would  take  direct  U.S.  intervention  to 
protect  the  Saudis.  The  Saudis,  even 
with  the  weapons  sale,  would  be  to 
weak  to  go  it  alone. 

The  United  States  already  has 
AWACS  stationed  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
which  the  Saudis  help  staff.  These 
planes  could  be  used  to  detect  an  out- 
side attack.  Thus,  the  Saudis  don't 
need  the  AWACS  militarily. 

The  Saudis  want  the  arms  chiefly  as 
a  symbol  of  U.S.  political  support. 
However,  arms  sales  are  real— not  a 
symbol.  Proponents  of  the  sale 
wrongly  argue  that  disapproval  will 
weaken  U.S.  influence  on  the  Saudi 
Govenment.  The  Saudis  will  always 
depend  on  the  U.S.  Goverrmient  for 
defense.  European  governments  may 
be  able  to  provide  them  certain  weap- 
ons systems,  but  cannot  help  them 
fight  a  war.  Sheik  Ahmed  Zaki 
Yamani,  Saudi  Arabia's  oil  minister, 
has  announced  that  disapproval  will 
not  affect  Saudi  oil  pricing  policy.  It  is 
unclear  why  this  sale  will  have  any 
more  effect  on  Saudi  policy  than  the 
sale  of  the  F-15's,  which  didn't  induce 
the  Saudis  to  approve  the  Camp  David 
accords. 

The  Saudi  Government  faces  pres- 
sure from  the  PLO,  hardline  Arab 
States,  and  fundamentalist  Moslems  in 
its  own  country  that  prevent  it  from 
becoming  too  close  to  the  American 
Government  or  supporting  the  Camp 
David  peace  process.  The  arms  sale 
will  do  nothing  to  weaken  these  pres- 
sures; if  anything,  it  will  strengthen 
them.  In  addition,  the  Saudis  are  sup- 
porting world  terrorism  by  allowing 
former  Ugandan  dictator  Idi  Amin  to 
reside  in  their  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration and  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  expressed  strong  support 
for  the  Saudis,  and  I  would  like  to  do 
the  same.  However,  they  must  under- 


stand that  we  will  not  send  them 
weapons  against  our  own  interest.* 
•  Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  194  because  I  believe  that 
the  proposed  sale  of  the  defense  pack- 
age to  Saudi  Arabia  is  fully  consistent 
with  U.S.  interests,  objectives,  and 
commitments  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  sale  of  AWACS  planes,  P-15 
conformal  fuel  tanks,  and  Sidewinder 
missiles  will  strengthen  the  Saudis' 
ability  to  defend  their  oilfields,  on 
which  we  and  our  allies  greatly 
depend,  and  to  oppose  Soviet  aggres- 
sion and  expansion.  The  sale  will  show 
that  America  considers  Saudi  Arabia  a 
valuable  ally  and  will  affirm  our  com- 
mitment to  peace  and  stability  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Certainly,  this  is 
supportive  of  our  alliance  with  Israel. 
In  addition,  the  overwhelmingly  de- 
fensive nature  of  the  AWACS  system 
does  not  jeopardize  Israeli  security,  to 
which  we  are,  have  been,  and  will  be 
firmly  committed. 

Despite  past  rhetoric,  the  Saudis 
have  proven  themselves  influential 
role  players  in  settling  disputes,  as  evi- 
denced by  their  intervention  in  the 
Lebanon  crisis.  Furthermore,  while 
recognizing  that  Saudi  Arabia's  firm 
stand  on  oil  price  increases  is  in  her 
own  national  interest,  we  certainly 
should  not  forget  that  it  is  also  in 
ours.  The  Saudis  put  a  stop  to  spiral- 
ling increases  at  a  time  when  we  were 
most  vulnerable.  They  have  proven 
themselves  good  allies  and  should  be 
treated  as  such. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
without  formal  agreements  about 
joint  control,  American  personnel  will 
be  needed  to  operate  the  AWACS  and 
train  Saudi  crews  for  years  to  come. 
Not  only  are  there  inherent  character- 
istices  in  the  AWACS  system  which 
preclude  the  loss  of  sensitive  American 
technology,  but  substantial  security 
precautions  have  been  agreed  to  as 
well. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  give 
appropriate  consideration  to  the  views 
of  former  Presidents  Nixon,  Carter, 
and  Ford,  several  former  Secretaries 
of  Defense,  and  the  numerous  past  Na- 
tional Security  Advisers  who  support 
the  President's  plan.  These  men  have 
had  access  to  the  most  sensitive  and 
most  accurate  intelligence  available 
and  are  in  a  firm  position  to  judge  the 
implications  of  this  sale.  Their  opin- 
ions should  be  respected. 

Finally,  I  feel  that  we  should  not 
oppose  the  sale  with  arguments  based 
on  a  future  we  cannot  predict.  At 
present,  there  is  every  reason  to  go 
ahead  with  the  sale  and  every  reason 
to  believe  that  our  decision  will  be 
beneficial  now  and  in  the  years  ahead. 
However,  these  planes  will  not  be  de- 
livered for  5  years.  Should  some  dra- 
matic change  in  the  situation  occur 
which  would  negate  our  commitment 


to  this  sale,  we  have  the  authority  and 
the  precedent  to  withhold  the  equip- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  advantages  of  the  sale 
far  outweigh  any  disadvantages  and 
therefore.  I  support  the  President's 
proposal  and  oppose  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  194.« 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  sale  of  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

I  was  an  early  sponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion we  have  under  consideration 
today,  disapproving  the  sale  of 
AWACS  along  with  the  F-15  enhance- 
ment equipment  the  administration 
has  decided  to  include  in  the  package 
recently  sent  up  for  the  required  con- 
gressional review. 

For  all  the  controversy  and  debate 
which  this  announcement  generated,  I 
do  not  believe  a  case  has  been  made  to 
the  Congress,  or  to  the  American 
public,  for  the  proposed  sale  of 
AWACS. 

I  have  read  through  statements,  lis- 
tened to  the  opinions  of  our  best  mili- 
tary advisers,  past  and  present.  I  have 
talked  with  officials  who  have  high- 
level  and  personal  knowledge  of  the 
military  security  aspect  of  the  Middle 
East  situation. 

But— public  pronouncements  aside— 
I  found  little  support  among  these  ex- 
perts of  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
sale. 

Rather,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion everyone  seems  to  regret.  The 
United  States  is  being  put  to  a  'litmus 
test"  of  our  ability  to  conduct  foreign 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  on  the  basis 
of  the  sale  of  airborne  warning  sys- 
tems to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Each  Member  called  upon  to  make  a 
decision  here  on  the  floor  today 
should  ask  himself  not  only  whether 
we  should  go  through  with  the  sale, 
but  how  we  arrive  at  this  point  to 
begin  with.  Surely,  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  this  crucial  region 
should  have  broader  basis  for  judg- 
ment than  our  willingness  to  escalate 
the  pace  of  armaments  in  a  turbulent 
area  of  the  world. 

In  addition,  there  are  legitimate 
questions  which  have  not  been  laid  to 
rest  in  my  judgment.  There  is  concern 
about  the  possibility  that  U.S.  technol- 
ogy could  fall  into  unfriendly  hands. 
There  is  a  question  about  the  military 
use  of  equipment,  particularly  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  range  and  attack  capa- 
bility of  the  F-15's  we  provided  Saudi 
Arabia  in  an  earlier  sale.  This  sale 
does  not  provide  for  the  most  up-to- 
date  in  AWAC  equipment  and  technol- 
ogy. But  there  is  the  capacity  for 
AWAC  enhancement,  just  as  there  has 
been  for  the  F-15's  of  past  sales. 

If  the  circumstances  change,  will  we 
again  be  put  to  a  "litmus  test"  of  the 
balance  of  our  foreign  policy  in  the 
Middle  East? 


This  last  point  troubles  me  most. 
The  primary  argument  advanced  to 
Members  who  face  this  decision  today 
is  the  argument  that  our  credibility  in 
foreign  policy  depends  on  it.  That 
leaves  very  little  latitude  to  debate  the 
issues  and  terms  of  the  proposed 
agreement. 

I  believe  it  is  time  Congress  moved 
away  from  making  its  commitments 
based  on  such  intangibles  as  "good 
faith"  or  "credibility."  I  believe  it  is 
time  to  take  a  careful,  hard  look  at  the 
practical  results  of  the  steps  we  take 
in  this  body. 

The  sale  of  AWACS  or  any  other  so- 
phisticated military  equipment  should 
be  considered  in  terms  of  how  it  fits 
into  a  balanced,  evenhanded,  compre- 
hensive policy  plan  for  the  Middle 
East.  The  administration  currently 
has  no  such  plan.  We  cannot  continue 
making  decisions  piecemeal  without 
having  any  idea  of  how  they  serve  our 
best  security  interests  or  the  interests 
of  those  countries  involved  in  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  resolution  to  disap- 
prove the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia.* 

•  Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  we  face  today,  the  proposed 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  the  sale 
by  this  country  of  airborne  air  defense 
warning  systems  to  Saudi  Arabia,  is  a 
troubling  one.  It  is  a  question  that  is 
troubling  not  only  in  its  immediate 
sense,  but  in  terms  of  its  long-term 
impact  on  the  future  direction  of 
American  foreign— and  domestic— poli- 
cies as  well. 

As  many  in  this  Chamber  are  aware, 
I  am  a  believer  in  strong  P»residential 
authority  in  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. Our  Constitution  clearly  gives  to 
the  Chief  Executive  the  role  and  re- 
sponsibility of  being  the  chief  archi- 
tect and  the  operating  engineer  both 
of  American  foreign  relations.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  power  was  intended 
to  be.  or  can  be.  inviolate.  The  Consti- 
tution speaks  clearly  on  that  subject 
as  well,  as  do  American  history  and 
traditions. 

The  Constitution,  that  history,  and 
those  traditions  give  to  Congress  the 
power  to  override  the  President  on 
monumental  questions  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. But  in  a  democracy,  with  power 
comes  responsibility,  and  with  respon- 
sibility come  limits.  While  we  may  sub- 
stitute our  collective  congressional 
judgment  for  the  will  of  the  F»resident, 
we  must  be  hesitant  to  do  so,  and  cau- 
tious in  the  wielding  of  that  power. 
There  is  no  room  in  the  world  today 
for  535  different  American  foreign 
policies,  some  crafted  from  basic  mis- 
conceptions, others  built  on  the  faulty 
foundation  of  mistaken  answers  to 
basic  questions,  still  others  drawn 
from  misperceptions  about  the  way 
American  policy  must  be  built  in  the 
last  two  decades  of  the  20th  century. 


President  Reagan's  decision  to  sell 
these  self-defense  systems  to  Saudi 
Arabia  was  not  revolutionary.  The 
American  Presidency  as  an  institution 
is  the  result  of  all  that  has  come 
before  it,  as  the  U.S.  Congress  is  an  in- 
stitution that  incorporates  all  of  its 
prior  history.  The  AWACS  decision 
was  built  on  the  firm  footings  of 
American  foreign  policy  directed 
toward  the  Mideast  by  a  series  of 
American  Presidents  and  is  the  logical 
and  cohesive  extension  of  a  consistent 
set  of  American  goals  regarding  our 
own  security,  the  well-being  of  our 
allies,  and  peace  in  the  world. 

Congress,  based  on  its  own  experi- 
ences and  traditions,  has  reserved  for 
Itself  the  right  to  review  and  possibly 
override  such  decisions.  But  we  carmot 
take  such  action  lightly.  And  it  will  be 
of  extreme  cost,  not  only  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Presidency  both  but  to 
the  future  of  America,  if  we  do  so 
lightly— or  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

I  said  this  decision  is  troubling.  It  is 
troubling  in  terms  of  conceptions.  It  is 
troubling  in  terms  of  the  questions  we 
are  asking.  And  it  is  troubling  in  terms 
of  the  perception  we  present  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  world. 

One  great,  guiding  concept  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  for  more  than  three 
decades  has  been  our  historic  commit- 
ment to  a  free  and  independent  Israel. 
I  share  with  all  my  colleagues  a  great 
respect  and  admiration  for  what  the 
Israelis  have  accomplished,  and  stand 
ready  to  support  whatever  military 
and  economic  assistance  is  necessary 
for  the  nation  of  Israel. 

However,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  a  multitude  of  other 
interests  in  the  Middle  E}ast.  And  I 
strongly  believe  that  it  is  major  mis- 
conception to  believe  that  support  for 
Israel  requires  opposition  to  providing 
Saudi  Arabia  with  sophisticated  air  de- 
fense systems. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  view  the 
question  of  AWACS  for  the  Saudis 
simply  in  terms  of  Israel's  security. 
Israel  currently  is  far  superior  to  her 
neighbors  in  military  terms,  and  the 
provision  of  AWACS  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  Saudi  F-15's  will  not  con- 
stitute a  serious  risk  to  Israel. 

The  AWACS  aircraft  proposed  for 
the  sale  is  not  the  most  sophisticated 
version.  Contrary  to  the  claims  of 
some,  it  will  not  be  able  to  monitor  the 
movement  of  ground  forces.  It  will  be 
utilized  primarily  to  enhance  the  de- 
fensive capabilities  of  the  Saudis 
against  potential  threats  to  the  Saudi 
oilfields.  The  dependence  of  the 
Saudis  on  the  United  States  for  tech- 
nical support  effectively  protects 
Israel  against  Saudi  misuse  of  the  sale 
items. 

Finally,  if  the  United  States  refuses 
to  provide  the  needed  equipment,  the 
Saudis  are  clearly  in  a  position  to  ac- 
quire a  similar  system  from  other  sup- 
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pliers— t  he  British  are  prepared  to  sell 
the  Nimrod.  a  system  with  the  same 
basic  characteristics  as  the  AW  ACS— 
and  of  course  the  Israelis  would  not 
have  th;  safeguards  provided  through 
the  invc  Ivement  of  U.S.  personnel  and 
technici  \  expertise. 

In  adlition.  our  security,  the  well- 
being  of  our  allies,  and  world  peace 
will  be  (  nhanced  by  increased  stability 
in  the  idideast.  In  making  such  deci- 
sions, we  must  face  the  world  that  is. 
not  tha;  which  we  wish  it  to  be.  The 
most  bssic  misconception  stirring  this 
debate  s  that  no  threats  confront  the 
Saudis  from  the  world  around  them, 
and  that  if  we  simply  bury  our  heads 
in  the  Arabian  sands,  all  dangers  will 
pass  aw  iy. 

That  is  not  the  world  as  it  is.  We 
must  fa  :e  the  reality  that  confronts  us 
today.  One  such  reality  is  our  stake  in 
these  m  atters. 

The  Persian  Gulf  is  the  major 
source  jf  the  world's  oil  exports  and 
Saudi  Arabia  is  the  major  producer- 
63  penent  of  total  gulf  production, 
virtual^  all  of  the  Saudi  oil  produc- 
tion f ac  ilities— wells,  pumping  stations, 
storage  facilities,  and  loading  termi- 
nals—li  J  within  40  miles  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Destruction  of  those  facilities 
could  c(  impletely  cut  off  the  flow  of  oil 
for  mo-e  than  a  year,  an  absolutely 
unaccei  itable  circumstance  for  the 
econom  ies  of  the  free  world. 

The  :hances  of  success  of  an  air 
attack  igainst  Saudi  oil  facilities  are 
very  h  gh  because  of  their  location 
and  be(  ause  of  current  Saudi  capabili- 
ties. Using  ground-based  radar,  a  low 
altitud<  air  attack  could  not  be  detect- 
ed unti  it  was  within  2  to  4  minutes  of 
the  oil:  ields.  far  too  short  a  time  for 
an  ade<  uate  defense. 

Recent  events  have  significantly  in- 
creased the  possibility  that  an  attack 
might  be  mounted  on  the  oilfields. 
The  fa  1  of  the  Shah  and  the  rise  of  a 
radical  Moslem  regime  in  Iran,  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and 
the  Ira  j-Iran  war  characterized  by  the 
willing]  less  to  destroy  one  another's  oil 
produc  ng  facilities,  the  murder  of 
Anwar  Sadat,  all  clearly  indicate  a 
growini ;  threat  to  other  producing  na- 
tions w  thin  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

I  beli  ;ve  it  clearly  serves  our  nation- 
al secui  ity  interest  to  provide  a  sophis- 
ticated air  defense  system  to  Saudi 

The  s  ale  will  help  the  Saudis  defend 
themselves  by  bolstering  their  early 
warnin  r  and  air  defense  capabilities 
against  air  attacks  on  their  oil  facili- 
ties. Tie  sale  will  help  restore  our 
credibility  as  a  reliable  security  part- 
ner in  t  he  region— somewhat  tarnished 
by  events  in  recent  years— and  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  persuade  others  to 
embrac  e  our  strategy  for  the  region. 

The  i  ale  will  help  the  United  States 
meet  some  of  our  own  military  needs 
in  the  gulf.  To  be  able  to  respond  to 
air  thn  ats  to  gulf  oil  facilities  if  called 


upon,  we  must  have  available  an  early 
warning  air  defense  network.  The 
Saudi  AW  ACS  could  be  the  founda- 
tion of  such  a  network. 

And.  the  sale  will  further  our  broad- 
er strategy  of  countering  Soviet  and 
Soviet-proxy  threats  to  the  region, 
and  provide  a  positive  foundation  for 
more  extensive  United  States-Saudi  se- 
curity cooperation  over  time. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  been  a  consistent 
American  ally  in  recent  years.  The 
questions  that  confronts  us  is  not 
whether  Saudi  Arabia  will  join  the 
ranks  of  our  enemies.  It  is  whether  we 
will  be  a  consistent  friend  in  dealing 
with  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Saudis  have  been  far  ahead  of 
us  in  recognizing  and  warning  against 
Soviet  threats  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  immediate  test  the  House  con- 
fronts today  is  whether  we  want  the 
Saudis  to  withdraw  from  their  mod- 
erating leadership  role  in  Arab-Israeli 
affairs,  and  whether  we  want  instead 
to  drive  them  to  seek  the  protection 
that  a  lower  profile  sadly  affords. 

We  clearly  cannot  afford  to  do  so  in 
terms  of  both  our  current  and  our 
future  national  security.  We  are  send- 
ing a  message  to  the  world  today.  That 
message  must  be  that  we  stand  ready 
to  work  closely  with  our  friends,  and 
that  we  know  that  we  must  work 
quickly  in  a  dangerous  world.  We  must 
tell  the  world  that  we  know  that  the 
margin  of  error  and  delay  is  danger- 
ously thin,  and  that  we  know  that  this 
is  not  the  time  to  strain  our  relations 
with  one  of  our  closest  friends. 

Finally,  the  question  of  how  we 
make  policy  in  this  country— and  how 
the  world  perceives  that  policymaking 
process— is  as  important  as  what  our 
policies  are  in  these  last  two  decades 
of  the  20th  century. 

This  Nation,  and  certainly  all  within 
this  Chamber,  are  an  amalgam  of  dif- 
fering experiences,  traditions,  herit- 
ages. In  the  past  these  differing 
streams  have  merged  to  flow  toward 
consistent  goals,  goals  that  preserved 
our  national  security  and  personal 
freedoms  while  honoring  the  heritage 
that  our  ancestors  brought  here  one, 
two.  three,  four,  and  more  generations 
ago. 

In  recent  years,  however,  our  nation- 
al consciousness  has  at  times  been 
swayed  by  other  considerations.  We 
saw  it  happen  in  the  Turkish  arms  em- 
bargo as  a  result  of  the  civil  war  on 
Cyprus.  We  saw  our  national  interests 
threatened  in  Angola,  but  our  re- 
sponse limited  by  other  concerns.  And 
we  may  be  seeing  the  threat  of  it  in 
considering  our  Middle  East  policies 
today. 

If  we  move  into  the  next  20  years,  a 
period  in  which  American  strength  in 
the  world  will  be  delicately  balanced, 
perceived  both  by  ourselves  and  by 
other  nations  as  being  governed  by  a 
policymaking  process  in  which  the 
most  fundamental  decisions  will  be  de- 


termined and  dictated  by  such  exter- 
nal considerations,  we  will  face  the  se- 
verest threat  of  all. 

We  will  face  a  world  in  which  not 
only  those  special  nations  will  be 
threatened. 

We  will  face  a  world  in  which  Ameri- 
ca's national  security,  and  American 
freedoms,  will  be  threatened.* 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
prepare  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  sale  of  the  AWACS  radar 
planes  to  Saudi  Arabia,  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Wayne  Sheeks,  a  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Murray  State  University, 
which  is  in  my  district.  Dr.  Sheeks 
gives  several  reasons  for  supporting 
the  sale.  His  letter  follows: 

Dear  CoNCRESsitAN  Hdbbard:  This  is  my 
first  letter  to  you,  but  I  feel  so  keenly  about 
an  issue  that  I  am  compelled  to  write. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  we  need  to  sell 
the  AWACS  and  the  other  military  hard- 
ware to  Saudi  Arabia.  Some  of  my  reasons 
are  as  follows:  1)  The  billions  will  help  in 
balance  of  payments  for  petrodollars.  2) 
The  Saudis  are  and  have  been  our  staunch 
allies  In  that  region,  and  we  owe  it  to  them. 
3)  It  will  emit  another  signal  to  the  Soviets 
that  we  have  well-equipp)ed  allies  in  the 
region.  4)  The  pro-Israeli  lobby  in  the  U.S. 
frightens  me  with  its  pervasiveness  and  ag- 
gression. In  this  connection,  it  seems  that 
some  congressmen  are  more  loyal  to  Israel 
than  to  the  United  States! 

Because  of  the  above  reasons.  I  strongly 
urge  you,  Mr.  Hubbard,  to  approve  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  sale  of  AWACS  and 
other  hardware  to  the  Saudis. 
Respectfully. 

Wayne  Sheeks. 
Professor  of  Philosophy.m 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  plenty  of  comment  and 
plenty  of  oratory  about  the  possible 
sale  of  our  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
In  my  judgment,  the  sale  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed.  The  equipment 
is  pretty  well  understood,  as  are  the 
conditions  in  the  area.  What  is  at  issue 
is  the  effect  of  the  sale. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  President's  mo- 
tivation in  bringing  us  the  proposal.  I 
know  he  does  not  intend  to  imperil 
any  of  our  allies.  But  I  have  my  own 
judgments  about  what  might  happen 
as  the  result  of  the  sale,  and  I  have 
concluded  that  the  risks  outweigh  the 
potential  benefits.  Therefore,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Specifically,  I  believe  that  the  intro- 
duction of  more  sophisticated  weapons 
into  an  area  which  everyone  agrees  is 
volatile  already  is  an  unwise  course  of 
action.  The  probability  that  the 
Saudis  will  be  able  to  purchase  similar 
equipment  elsewhere  is  real  and 
frightening.  Nevertheless,  our  respon- 
sibilities are  best  discharged  by  not 
going  forward  with  the  sale.* 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  a  profound  sense  of  irony  that  I 
rise  to  reiterate  my  opposition  to  the 
administration's   proposal   to   sell   8.5 


billion  dollars'  worth  of  arms  to  Saudi 

Only  8  days  ago  I  joined  with  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  mourn  the  death 
of  Anwar  Sadat,  a  man  of  daring  and 
peace.  Today  we  are  asked  to  accede  to 
an  arms  deal  which  will  pour  still 
more  weapons  into  the  oil-soaked  tin- 
derbox  of  the  Middle  East.  I  urge  you 
to  reject  this  deal. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  proposal 
does  nothing  to  enhance  American  se- 
curity, that  it  is  probably  destabilizing 
and  not  in  the  best  interests  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  long-range  stability  and  that 
it  clearly  threatens  the  security  of  our 
one  secure  ally  in  the  Middle  East- 
Israel. 

Indeed  we  cannot  understand  this 
wrongheaded  policy  in  terms  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  current  administra- 
tion has  painted  the  world  in  but  two 
colors— red  and  blue.  Red  is  for  Com- 
munist and  bad  and  blue  is  for  non- 
Communist  and  hence  good.  This  view 
which  is  a  gross  simplification  wherev- 
er it  is  applied  is  particularly  perni- 
cious in  the  Middle  East  where  it 
blinds  us  to  the  complexities  and  op- 
portunities which  confront  us.  We  are 
asked  to  view  this  ancient  region  with 
its  complex  divisions  between  Arab 
and  Jew,  Christian  and  Kurd,  Sunni 
and  Shia  with  the  simplifying  lens  of 
superpower  rivalry.  The  AWACS  deal 
is  the  most  recent  example  of  this  two- 
dimensional  view. 

Because  of  our  desire  to  confront 
Russia  we  are  asked  to  accept  the 
Saudis  on  trust. 

Trust  the  Saudis,  this  administra- 
tion says— trust  them  not  to  use  these 
planes  in  unauthorized  ways.  I  would 
remind  you  that  we  trust  none  of  our 
NATO  allies  with  this  plane. 

Trust  that  an  understanding  about 
the  presence  of  American  aircraft 
technicians  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  years 
to  come  would  insure  that  these 
highly  sophisticated  planes  will  not 
fall  into  hostile  hands. 

Trust  that  the  Saudi  regime  will 
remain  indefinitely  in  power  and  un- 
deviatingly  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  Trust  this  stability  in  a  region 
where  royal  families  in  Egypt,  Iraq, 
Libya,  Yemen,  and  Iran  have  all  fallen 
in  our  lifetimes. 

Trust  these  moderates  who  are  sell- 
ing us  oil  at  only  15  times  the  price  of 
a  decade  ago. 

Trust  these  moderates  who  are  sup- 
plying money  and  rhetorical  support 
to  the  PLO. 

Trust  these  moderates  who  opposed 
the  Camp  David  agreements  and  at- 
tacked President  Sadat's  efforts  to  rec- 
ognize and  bargain  with  Israel. 

Trust  these  moderates  who  just  a 
few  months  ago  once  again  listed 
Israel  as  its  first  enemy. 

If  we  are  to  place  our  trust  any- 
where in  the  Middle  East  I  would  like 
to  place  our  trust  in  that  country 
which    shares    our   democratic    tradi- 
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tions    and    our 
heritage. 

My  trust  will  go  to  that  nation 
which  has  been  a  consistent  ally  and 
strategic  asset  to  the  United  States. 

My  trust  will  go  to  that  State  which 
has  given  up  much  of  its  national  secu- 
rity in  a  bid  for  peace  with  the  one 
Arab  neighbor  willing  to  recognize  its 
very  right  to  exist.  My  trust  will  go  to 
Israel. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will 
reject  this  wrongheaded  arms  sale  and 
then  we  can  get  on  with  the  business 
of  dealing  with  America's  real  inter- 
ests in  peace  and  security  in  the 
Middle  East.* 

•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  as  a  Member  of  this 
Chamber.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
argument  recently  on  why  we  should 
go  through  with  this  proposed  sale  of 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  our  sale  of  this  equipment 
would  serve  to  stabilize  the  area  of  the 
Middle  East;  that  it  would  help  our 
own  national  security;  that  it  would 
help  employment  in  our  own  aero- 
space fields;  and  that  with  the  death 
of  Anwar  Sadat,  Saudi  Arabia  is  our 
only  strong  friend  in  the  region  be- 
sides Israel. 

I  think  these  arguments  are  spe- 
cious. 

Stabilization  and  true  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  will  only  come  when  the 
United  States  and  all  other  parties  in- 
volved seek  serious  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  PLO.  Pouring 
more  arms  and  military  equipment 
into  the  area  will  not  stabilize  any- 
thing until  the  essential  problems  are 
addressed. 

In  the  same  way.  our  national  securi- 
ty will  only  be  served  in  the  long  run  if 
we  seek  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  and 
seek  not  to  arm  the  area  with  weap- 
ons, but  with  reasonable  solutions  to 
the  underlying  tensions. 

At  the  behest  of  our  military-indus- 
trial complex  in  this  country,  however, 
we  seem  to  see  nothing  but  a  shopping 
list  of  planes,  tanks,  and  other  weap- 
ons going  to  the  Middle  East,  and  we 
seem  to  think  only  in  munitions  mega- 
bucks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  frightening  to  note 
that  since  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  sold  or  given  away  over 
$100  billion  worth  of  military  equip- 
ment to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  We  have  become  little  more 
than  mercenaries  in  areas  where 
peaceful  settlements  are  most  needed. 
We  have  sought  the  short-term  good 
of  our  ammunition  makers  rather 
than  the  long-term  good  of  true  peace. 
The  argument  that  munitions  sales 
would  help  employment  in  the  aero- 
space industry  is  a  shallow  one.  Few,  if 
any,  new  jobs  would  be  created  in  this 
most  technology-oriented  occupation. 
If  our  goal  were  to  create  employment, 
I— and   I   am  sure   many   of  my  col- 


leagues in  this  body— could  think  of  a 
number  of  more  productive  ways  to  go 
about  it. 

To  the  question  of  whether  Saudi 
Arabia  is  now  our  only  strong  ally  in 
the  region,  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
look  again  at  our  options  to  create  new 
friendships  and  alliances.  Do  we  not 
have  the  courage  or  the  boldness  of  an 
Anwar  Sadat  who  went  to  Israel  to 
seek  new  avenues  to  peace?  Why  could 
we  not  seek  the  kind  of  creative  dia- 
logs that  led  to  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords—this time,  including  the  PLO 
and  all  parties  concerned  in  the  area? 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  it  is  easy 
to  be  lulled  by  the  siren  song  of  the 
White  House  into  thinking  the  sale  of 
AWACS  is  in  our  interest.  But  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  resist  that  call  and  to 
vote  for  disapproval.* 
*  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regret  that  I  am  unable  to  be  present 
for  today's  vote  on  the  sale  of  AWACS 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  am  attending  a  con- 
ference of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly in  Munich,  West  Germany,  and  I 
felt  my  attendance  was  imperative,  in- 
asmuch as  I  was  asked  to  speak  on  an 
extremely  important  topic;  the  admin- 
istration's human  rights  policy  in 
Latin  America. 

I  feel  it  is  equally  important,  howev- 
er, to  present  my  views  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  sale  of  AWACS.  During 
the  August  recess,  I  traveled  to  Israel, 
where  I  was  able  to  witness  firsthand 
the  initiative  and  vitality  of  the  Israeli 
people.  I  met  with  several  Israieli  lead- 
ers during  my  visit,  who  discussed  with 
candor  the  present  state  of  Israeli  af- 
fairs. One  of  the  primary  points  of 
agreement  among  these  men  was  the 
importance  of  security  to  all  Israelis. 
Since  its  inception,  Israel's  right  to 
exist  has  been  questioned.  Therefore, 
any  potential  threat  to  its  security 
must  be  taken  seriously.  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  guarantee  that  security. 

The  Reagan  administration,  in  its 
battle  with  Congress  to  win  approval 
for  the  AWACS  sale,  has  used  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Sadat  as  a 
further  example  of  the  need  to  sup- 
port our  allies  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
tragic  death  of  President  Sadat  should 
not  be  used  by  the  administration  to 
cloud  the  issue.  The  issue  is  Israeli  se- 
curity and  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
President  Sadat's  mission  was  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Middle  East.  Israel  must 
be  the  cornerstone  for  that  peace. 

If  Israel  is  threatened,  then  the 
entire  region  will  be  in  turmoil.  That 
is  why  I  cannot  support  the  sale  of 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Saudis 
view  Israel  as  an  enemy,  a  threat  to 
their  security.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
they  will  not  use  the  AWACS.  or  the 
offensive  equipment  for  the  F-15's 
against  Israel.  The  United  States 
cannot  run  the  risk  of  endangering 
Israel,  its  foremost  ally  in  the  region. 
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It  is  wrong  for  the  administration  to 
encourage  the  sale  of  military  equip- 
ment t(  any  nation  that  looks  upon 
Israel  as  an  enemy.  I,  therefore,  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
sale  of  ^WACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  to 
support!  the  resolution.* 

•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
matter  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
continued  protection  of  U.S.  interests 
in  the  I  liddle  East  and  support  of  our 
allies  ir  that  region  comes  before  this 
body  of  Congress  today. 

That  s  the  resolution  to  disapprove 
of  the  i  ale  of  AWACS  and  jet  fighter 
equipmsnt  to  our  friends  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
strongly  supporting  the  administra- 
tion in  its  decision  to  make  this  sale 
and  I  irge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise by  voting  against  this  resolution. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Menachem 
Begin  lias  openly  opposed  this  trans- 
fer of  n  ilitary  equipment  thus  putting 
the  Un  ted  States  in  the  position  of 
appeariig  to  rebuff  Israel  while  at- 
temptir  g  to  satisfy  U.S.  national  inter- 
ests in  Saudi  Arabia.  With  the  con- 
tinuing turmoil  and  the  complexity  of 
the  problems  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Persian  Gulf  area,  it  was  inevitable 
that  Aiierican  policies  in  that  region 
would  not  always  be  supported  by 
Israel,  iowever,  we  must  not  alienate 
ourselv  !s  from  all  Arab  nations  so  that 
we  can  continue  to  appease  the  Israe- 
lis. Tht  line  must  be  drawn,  no  other 
nation- -not  even  Israel— dictates  what 
U.S.  foi  eign  policies  will  be. 

The  vulnerability  of  the  countries  in 
the  Middle  East  to  hostile  aggression 
has  be;n  demonstrated  in  Afghani- 
stan, Iran,  and  Egypt.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  loose  access  to  our 
vital  oi  supplies  and  allow  freedom  to 
be  squi  ilched  by  refusing  aid  to  our 
allies. 

I  con  end  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  a  val- 
uable f  -lend  to  the  United  States  and 
join  wii  h  three  former  Presidents,  the 
present  administration,  and  many  of 
my  col  eagues  in  Congress  in  calling 
for  congressional  support  of  this  bold 
initiative  to  help  insure  the  continuing 
securiti  of  Saudi  Arabia.* 

•  Ms.  VIIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  tc  express  my  strong  support  for 
House  Concurrent  Resoultion  194  and 
my  strenuous  opposition  to  President 
Reagar's  proposed  sale  of  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  My  opposition  to  this 
sale  is  I  ased  on  three  different  factors. 
First.  1  his  sale  represents  a  serious 
threat  to  the  security  of  Israel,  our 
closest  Tiend  and  most  stable  and  reli- 
able all  /  in  the  Middle  East.  In  any  of- 
fensive effort  against  Israel,  the 
AWAC15  would  represent  a  vital  asset 
to  the  i  irab  nations  and  would  serious- 
ly ups(  t  the  balance  of  powers  be- 
tween t  he  Arabs  and  Israel.  Even  if  we 
can  be  ieve  the  Saudis'  promise  that 
they  uill  not  use  the  equipment 
against  Israel,  we  have  no  guarantees 
that  the  Saudis  will  not  transfer  the 


AWACS  to  another  Arab  nation  for 
use  against  Israel. 

Second,  I  believe  that  this  sale  rep- 
resents a  breach  of  a  solemn,  public 
promise  which  the  U.S.  Government 
made  in  1978.  This  promise  was  made 
both  to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  to  the 
Government  of  Israel.  It  is  no  secret 
that  without  this  promise,  the  Senate 
would  never  have  voted  to  approve  the 
sale  of  F-15  jets  to  Saudi  Arabia  in 
1978.  In  my  view,  a  promise  made  is  a 
promise  kept.  By  breaking  our  com- 
mitment here,  we  put  in  doubt  all 
commitments  which  our  Government 
has  ever  made  in  the  past  or  will  in 
the  future. 

Finally,  it  is  dangerous  to  the  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States  to  transfer  this 
equipment  to  the  Saudi  regime.  The 
AWACS  represent  one  of  the  most 
sensitive,  most  developed  and  most 
highly  classified  pieces  of  equipment 
which  our  Nation  has  developed.  In 
light  of  the  enormous  instability  of 
politics  in  the  Middle  East,  as  clearly 
shown  by  last  week's  tragic  events,  it  is 
certainly  feasible  that  the  Saudi  Gov- 
ernment will  fall  and  be  replaced  by  a 
radical  pro-Soviet  Government.  If  this 
equipment  were  ever  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Soviets,  the  security  of 
our  Nation  would  be  put  into  jeopardy 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  AWACS 
would  be  virtually  nullified. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resoultion  and  I  commend  Congress- 
man Fascell  and  my  colleague  from 
Maryland,  Congressman  Long,  for 
their  outstanding  work  on  behalf  of 
this  effort.* 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval in  support  of  America's  own 
security  interests  and  in  opposition  to 
the  AWACS  arms  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

I  would  offer  you  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  five  compelling  rea- 
sons for  all  Americans  to  oppose  this 
$8.5  billion  sale,  the  largest  of  its  kind 
ever. 

The  first  reason:  This  sale  poses  a 
grave  threat  to  the  security  of  Israel, 
this  Nation's  most  reliable  ally  in  the 
Middle  East. 

It  would  provide  sophisticated  weap- 
ons to  a  nation  that  does  not  recognize 
the  Camp  David  accords,  that  contin- 
ues to  finance  the  PLC  to  the  tune  of 
$400  million  annually,  and  that  has 
declared  a  holy  war  against  Israel. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  compelling 
reason. 

More  compelling  is  the  second 
reason:  There  are  no  guarantees— that 
this  sale  would  bring  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  any  closer— and  that  the 
Saudis  would  drop  their  opposition  to 
the  Camp  David  accords. 

There  is  no  guarantee  even  that  the 
Saudis  would  recognize  the  right  of 
existence  of  their  neighbor  to  the 
north. 


A  third  reason:  I,  and  a  majority  of 
Americans,  are  not  convinced  that  the 
Saudis  need  the  AWACS  for  their  na- 
tional security. 

The  real  threat  to  the  Arab  kingdom 
remains  internal,  as  dramatized  by  last 
year's  takeover  of  the  grand  mosque. 
It  is  a  threat  against  which  AWACS 
would  be  useless. 

Note,  too,  that  the  United  States  has 
already  four  AWACS  in  the  area,  car- 
rying out  the  mission  of  protecting  the 
oilfields  and  providing  advance  warn- 
ing against  attack. 

If  there  is  a  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  to  the  oilfields  feeding  the  West- 
ern World,  America  is  more  capable  of 
mustering  up  a  suitable  response. 

A  fourth  reason:  Bearing  directly  on 
our  own,  American  security  interests. 
If  our  AWACS  technology  were  com- 
promised—if the  planes  were  to  fall 
into  unfriendly  hands— our  own  securi- 
ty would  be  breached. 

The  GAO  has  warned: 

If  the  Soviets  should  gain  access  to 
AWACS.  they  could  move  ahead  in  a  single 
bound  some  5  to  7  years  in  certain  surveil- 
lance and  communications  technologies. 

More  immediately,  they  could  learn 
how  to  jam  any  now  contemplated 
AWACS  version  in  the  hands  of  the 
free  world. 

This  has  grave  implications  beyond 
the  Middle  East,  obviously  threaten- 
ing the  entire  security  of  the  free 
world. 

The  final  reason  for  opposing  the 
sale  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  sale  of  these  weapons  would 
only  promote  an  arms  race  in  an  al- 
ready explosive  comer  of  the  world.  It 
does  nothing  for  the  cause  of  peace 
and  stability  in  the  Middle  East— os- 
tensibly our  primary  concern  there. 

We  should  pause  and  ask  ourselves 
how  the  possession  of  American-made 
arms  assured  the  stability  of  any  gov- 
ernment—be it  the  Shah's,  or  going 
back  further  in  time,  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  how  the 
goal  of  peace  was  advanced  at  any 
time  by  placing  the  leading  edge  of 
American  technology  in  the  hands  of 
surrogates. 

If  we  listen,  recent  history  would  tell 
us  that  American  weapons  do  not 
make  for  stable  governments  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  pushing 
arms  on  our  friends,  America  should 
take  the  lead  and  sell  stability  to  the 
Middle  East. 

We  should  move  all  parties  involved 
toward  reconciliation  and  open  discus- 
sion. 

Let  us  dismiss  this  arms  deal,  and 
begin  our  real  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  supporting  this  resolution 
and  promoting  the  cause  of  peace.* 
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*  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 

The  proposed  sale  of  sophisticated 
airborne  warning  and  control  system 
aircraft  is  at  best  unnecessary  and  at 
worst  a  mistake  of  potentially  tragic 
proportions. 

In  recent  days,  the  White  House  has 
stretched  and  shaded  its  pronounce- 
ments attempting  anything  which 
might  bolster  their  case  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  seems  the  President  is  will- 
ing to  allude  or  promise  almost  any- 
thing to  promote  it,  while  its  repercus- 
sions are  all  but  forgotten. 

Philosophically  this  sale  is  consist- 
ent with  the  administration's  unfortu- 
nate willingness  to  become  a  cavalier 
world  arms  merchant;  second  to  none. 
We  do  little  to  promote  peace  with 
this  sale,  just  as  military  assistance  so 
often  does  little  to  promote  stability  in 
the  developing  world. 

AWACS  should  not  be  introduced  at 
this  time.  There  is  more  than  reasona- 
ble doubt  about  the  stability  of  the 
government  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Should 
these  planes  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Soviets,  Israel  would  be  left  extremely 
vulnerable  to  a  coordinated  attack. 

These  AWACS  craft  are  proposed  in 
addition  to  the  sale  of  60  F-15  fighter 
planes  approved  in  1978.  Despite  as- 
surances that  they  would  not  be  up- 
graded, this  package  would  also  in- 
clude Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles  en- 
hancing the  attack  potential  of  the  F- 
15's,  which  will  begin  delivery  in  Janu- 
ary. 

Despite  the  earlier  sale  of  the  F-15's. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  made  little  move- 
ment toward  the  Camp  David  peace 
accord.  Evidence  of  solid  support  for 
these  peace  initiatives  must  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  any  enhancement  of  U.S. 
military  sales  to  this  country. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  been  a  good  friend 
to  the  United  States,  and  we  have 
done  likewise.  This  proposed  sale  is 
not  a  litmus  test  of  our  friendship. 

News  reports  have  indicated  that  the 
decision  to  sell  AWACS  was  made  in 
haste  during  extremely  difficult  times. 
Such  a  mistake  must  not  be  carried 
forward  merely  to  foster  the  image  of 
support  for  our  President  or  as  an  act 
of  friendship.  AWACS  craft  do  not  a 
friendship  make,  but  they  could  work 
to  the  detriment  of  our  interests  and 
the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

A  convincing  case  for  this  sale  has 
not  been  made  to  Congress  or  the 
American  people,  and  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  and  the  disap- 
proval of  the  sale.* 

*  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
early  in  his  term.  President  Reagan 
properly  embraced  Israel  as  a  "strate- 
gic asset "  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
now,  he  is  urging  us  to  equip  Saudi 
Arabia  with  the  latest  technology  for 
a  holy  war  against  Israel. 

This  sale  is  a  mistake  in  terms  of 
American  self-interest.  It  is  a  mistake 
in    terms    of    our    relationship    with 


Saudi  Arabia.  And  it  is  definitely  a 
mistake  in  terms  of  our  relationship 
with  Israel. 

AWACS  (the  airborne  warning  and 
control  system)  is  sometimes  called  a 
radar  plane.  That  is  a  bit  like  calling 
the  space  shuttle  a  single  engine  two 
seater.  AWACS  is  packed  with  the 
most  sophisticated  electronics  yet  de- 
vised. It  can  monitor  movements  on 
the  ground,  on  water,  and  in  the  air 
within  a  radius  of  300  miles.  It  pro- 
vides early  warning  radar,  battlefield 
surveillance,  and  tactical  battle  con- 
trol. 

Security  surrounding  the  plane's 
electronics  is  so  tight  that  our  NATO 
allies  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
planes  in  Europe  are  maruied  by 
Americans  and  serviced  by  Americans. 
The  intelligence  they  collect  is  han- 
dled exclusively  by  Americans.  We 
decide  who  gets  to  see  what. 

If  this  technology  falls  into  the 
wrong  hands,  we  will  jeopardize  the 
technological  advantages  the  United 
States  will  need  on  any  future  battle- 
field in  Europe  or  the  Mideast. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Saudi 
Arabia  is  the  wrong  hands.  Once  we 
turn  over  AWACS  technology  to  the 
Saudis,  we  must  trust  that  technology 
to  their  security.  It  does  not  take 
much  imagination  to  see  the  Russians 
obtaining  critical  information  from  de- 
fectors, informers,  or  stolen  manuals. 

This  system  will  give  the  Arabs  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  Israel's  total  de- 
fenses. Let  us  recall  that  earlier  this 
year,  the  Saudis  renewed  their  call  for 
a  "Jihad,"  or  holy  war,  against  Zion- 
ism. And  Oil  Minister  Yamani  has  de- 
clared that  the  most  acute  threat  to 
Saudi  Arabia  comes  from  Israel,  not 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Next  January,  the  United  States  will 
begin  delivering  62  sophisticated  F-15 
fighters  to  Saudi  Arabia.  That  sale 
was  allowed  in  1978  only  because  the 
Carter  administration  gave  Congress 
its  solemn  assurance  that  the  F-15's 
would  not  be  enhanced  for  offensive 
missions. 

Now,  the  Reagan  adminstration  has 
agreed  to  sell  auxiliary  fuel  tanks, 
midair  refueling  equipment,  and  Side- 
winder air-to-air  missiles. 

The  administration  says  this  will 
help  Saudi  Arabia  protect  its  own  oil- 
fields. The  additional  equipment  will 
also  put  Israel  well  within  range. 

And  once  again,  we  are  giving  the 
Saudis  responsibility  for  protecting 
vital  military  secrets,  in  this  case,  the 
guidance  system  for  the  Sidewinder 
missile. 

Why  is  President  Reagan  asking  us 
to  compromise  the  security  of  our 
most  advanced  defense  technology? 
And  why  is  President  Reagan  asking 
us  to  compromise  the  security  of  our 
most  trusted  ally? 

First,  he  says,  we  are  expressing  our 
gratitude  to  the  Saudis  for  keeping 
down  the  price  of  oil.  Second,  we  are 


helping  them  defend  themselves.  And 
third,  we  are  trying  to  show  them  they 
can  trust  us  as  a  friend  when  we  try  to 
negotiate  a  comprehensive  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Let  us  go  through  these  one  at  a 
time. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  not  keeping  the  price 
of  oil  down  for  our  benefit.  It  is  clearly 
in  their  own  best  interests,  and  they 
know  it.  Other  OPEC  countries  like 
Algeria  will  run  out  of  oil  within  10 
years.  They  want  to  charge  as  much  as 
they  can,  while  they  can.  Saudi  Arabia 
is  in  a  different  position.  Their  oil  will 
last  into  the  next  century.  They  need 
to  keep  a  steady  flow  of  oil  going  out 
and  a  steady  flow  of  petrodollars 
coming  in. 

If  the  Saudis  allow  the  price  of  oil  to 
go  too  high,  they  will  drive  industrial- 
\7je6  nations  to  other  fuel,  such  as 
American  coal  or  American  solar  tech- 
nology, and  the  Saudis  would  be  left 
sitting  on  top  of  worthless  oil.  Saudi 
Arabia's  political  muscle  comes  from 
keeping  the  West  hooked  on  its  one 
natural  resource. 

In  1973  and  1974.  the  United  SUtes 
demonstrated  that  our  loyalty  to 
Israel  could  not  be  sold  for  Arab  oil. 
Not  all  other  countries  showed  our 
loyalty  or  determination. 

There  is  no  reason  to  thank  Sheik 
Yamani  for  being  generous  with  his 
oil,  and  there  is  not  much  reason  to 
think  the  Saudis  will  need  our  ad- 
vanced technology  for  their  defense, 
either. 

They  would  be  helpless  in  the  face 
of  a  Soviet  invasion,  with  or  without 
this  latest  deal.  Saudi  Arabia's  other 
likely  adversaries  have  already  been 
neutralized.  South  Yemen  is  already 
overmatched.  And  Iran  has  its  hands 
full  with  Iraq  and  with  its  own  inter- 
nal divisions. 

That  leaves  only  Israel. 

And  that  leaves  us  with  only  one  ra- 
tionale for  this  sale:  To  prove  we  are 
friends.  Well,  there  is  one  word  for 
that.  Appeasement. 

Appeasement  has  never  worked. 

Yet  for  those  weak  reasons.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  proposing  to  compro- 
mise American  security  and  Israeli  se- 
curity. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
must  prevent  this  folly.* 
*  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  Messrs.  Fascell  and  Def- 
wiNSKi.  The  tragic  events  of  last  week 
strengthened  my  conviction— and,  I 
hope,  has  demonstrated  to  my  col- 
leagues beyond  any  doubt— that  the 
Saudi  arms  sale  is  contrary  to  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  Mideast. 

The  assassination  of  Anwar  Sadat, 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  benevo- 
lent statesmen  of  our  time,  has  out- 
raged and  saddened  each  one  of  us. 
And,  in  a  ghastly  way.  it  forces  us  to 
recognize  the  most  dangerous  pitfall 
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Chairman,  the  AW  ACS  sale  ig- 
the  potential  instability  of  the 
legime.  and  therefore  risks  the 
of  the  weapons  technology  on 
AWACS  is  based.  And  it  can 
escalate  the  Persian  Gulf  arms 
lich  threatens  our  oil  supplies 
:han  guaranteeing  their  safety. 
AWACS  sale  cannot  effectively 
to  a    "strategic  consensus  " 
Mideast.  It  can  only  heighten 
tensions  and  threaten  the  se- 
Israel.  Eventual  peace  in  the 
will  center  not  around  weap- 
war.  but  around  structures  of 
not  around  individual  re- 
but  around   lasting   accord.    I 
colleagues  to  stop  this  arms 
supporting  the  disapproval  res- 
before  us  today.» 
CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  of  House  Concurrent 
ion   194.  For  specific  reasons, 
general  philosophical  grounds. 
President  Reagan's  plan  to 
ad\janced  warmaking  equipment  to 

iirabia. 
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o    accomplish    by    giving    the 

five  AWACS  aircraft  and  by 

enhandng  the  offensive  capabilities  of 

ff-lS  fighters?  How  can  he  be- 

this  will  promote  peace,  se- 

and  stability  in  that  region  of 


listened  to  the  administra- 

inswers   to   these   questions.   I 

the  rationales  and  excuses. 

cannot  understand  them.  To 

mi^d,  it  is  simply  a  sell-now-think- 


pri  (spects 


ask:  Will  this  policy  increase 

for  Middle  East  peace? 

my  opinion.  Besides  my  overall 

of  the  philosophy  that  pre- 

madly  for  war  will  prevent  war, 

I  hat  in  this  case  it  makes  even 


As  we  know,  the  Saudis  are  an 
avowed  enemy  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
They  have  declared  a  holy  war  against 
the  Jewish  state.  They  funnel  billions 
of  dollars— earned  from  selling  oil  to 
America— into  the  treasuries  of  the 
PLC  and  hostile  Arab  nations.  They 
condemn  the  Camp  David  agreements. 
Their  new  AWACS  planes,  and  their 
new  F-15  fuel  tanks  and  missiles, 
would  multiply  the  dangers  to  Israel, 
and  would  force  the  Israelis  to  arm 
themselves  even  more  heavily  as  a 
result.  And  we  know  that  Israel  does 
not  have  billions  of  petrodollars  to 
waste  on  more  and  more  weapons. 

Again.  I  must  ask:  Will  this  policy  in- 
crease any  nation's  security  in  the 
Middle  East?  Not  in  my  opinion.  It  will 
spur  another  round  of  arms  purchas- 
ing, but  it  is  unlikely  to  deter  any  seri- 
ous aggressor  from  attacking  Saudi 
Arabia  or  its  oilfields. 

Certainly,  if  the  Soviets  decide  to  fly 
in.  they  will  not  be  afraid  of  a  few 
more  Saudi  planes.  An  overland  inva- 
sion mounted  from  an  adjoining  Arab 
State  would  go  undetected  by  the 
AWACS  which  can  only  track  other 
planes.  Nor  could  a  ground  attack  be 
repelled  by  F-15  fighters  not  equipped 
with  bombs  or  air-to-ground  rockets. 

Fears  of  increased  Saudi  military 
abilities  might  even  lead  to  preemptive 
acts  by  Israel  or  some  other  enemy 
who  cannot  risk  a  future  attack  by  a 
bigger  and  bolder  Saudi  Air  Force.  A 
country  as  large  as  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
one  with  as  long  a  coastline  and  as  few 
inhabitants,  just  cannot  buy  real  secu- 
rity with  a  little  radar  here  and  a  few 
missiles  there. 

Neither  would  U.S.  security  be  im- 
proved, since  the  planes  would  belong 
to  the  Saudis  who,  incidentally,  do  not 
permit  American  forces  to  have  mili- 
tary bases  in  their  country. 

I  must  ask  yet  again:  Will  this  policy 
increase  stability  in  the  Middle  East? 
Not  in  my  opinion.  We  saw  how  inef- 
fective and  even  counterproductive 
our  massive  arms  sales  to  Iran  turned 
out  to  be.  The  internal  stability  which 
the  Shah  could  possibly  have  bought 
was  instead  sacrificed  in  his  drive  to  be 
a  superpower  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Saudi  monarchy  could  prove 
just  as  unstable,  and  revolutionary 
fundamentalist  Moslems  there  could, 
as  in  Iran,  become  heir  to  an  arsenal 
of  top-of-the-line  U.S.  armaments. 

And  finally.  I  must  ask:  When  will 
we  learn  that  other  countries  end  up 
using  the  weapons  we  provide?  When 
will  we  see  that  there  is  no  hard  defi- 
nition for  "defensive"  versus  "offen- 
sive" in  foreign  military  vocabularies? 
When  will  we  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  route  to  peace,  security,  and  stabil- 
ity in  the  Middle  East  does  not  lie  in 
selling  increasingly  deadly  weapons  to 
every  combatant? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress rejects  this  dangerous  escalation 
of  the  Middle  East  arms  race.  In  my 


opinion,  our  Government's  energies 
would  be  much  better  spent  convinc- 
ing the  Saudis  that  their  best  hope  for 
the  future  is  in  permanent  peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  all  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors. 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution 
to  disapprove  thp  sale  of  AWACS  air- 
craft and  other  military  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  This  ill-advised  and  dan- 
gerous proposal  is  a  major  blunder  by 
the  Reagan  administration  and  should 
be  soundly  rejected  by  Congress. 

The  administration  has  tried  to  con- 
vince the  Congress  and  the  public  that 
this  sale  is  necessary  to  insure  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  to  secure  our  supply 
of  oil,  and  to  deter  Soviet  intervention 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  In  fact,  the  sale  of  so- 
phisticated AWACS  aircraft  to  that 
nation  will  seriously  destabilize  that 
already  volatile  area  of  the  world. 

Saudi  Arabia  has,  in  the  midst  of 
U.S.  debate  over  this  sale,  continued  to 
issue  vitriolic  denunciations  of  the 
Camp  David  agreements  and  has  not 
ceased  its  threats  against  the  nation  of 
Israel.  If  the  Congress  truly  cares 
about  America's  moral  and  political  al- 
liance with  Israel,  it  will  not  approve 
this  sale  of  highly  advanced  weapons 
systems  to  an  avowed  enemy  of  that 
beleaguered  nation.* 

•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  sale  of  the 
AWACS  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  decision  to  provide  sophisticat- 
ed weapons  to  an  unstable  government 
in  an  unstable  region  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, simply  wrong.  It  increases  the 
possibility  of  this  secret  technology 
falling  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies 
in  the  region,  it  endangers  the  security 
of  Israel,  our  only  stable  ally  in  the 
Middle  East;  it  will  further  escalate 
the  arms  race  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
it  will  not  increase  Saudi  Arabia's  se- 
curity or  improve  U.S.  credibility  as  an 
ally. 

The  sale  of  sophisticated  equipment 
to  a  government  as  unstable  as  Saudi 
Arabia  will  endanger,  rather  than  pro- 
mote, U.S.  interests  in  the  Middle 
East.  Sadat's  assassination  by  religious 
extremists,  the  fall  of  the  Shah  of 
Iran,  and  the  recent  Shiite  uprisings 
in  Saudi  Arabia  itself  underscore  the 
instability  in  the  region  and  in  Saudi 
Arabia  in  particular.  If  Moslem  ex- 
tremists can  penetrate  the  security 
forces  of  Egypt,  which  were  regarded 
as  among  the  best  in  the  Middle  East, 
why  should  we  believe  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  infiltrate  the  AWACS 
crews  and  hijack  America's  most  so- 
phisticated weaponry  to  Libya?  Even 
our  NATO  allies,  which  have  a  form  of 
the  AWACS.  use  it  under  U.S.  control 
and  supervision.  The  jackals  that  sur- 
round Qadhafi  must  be  indeed  howl- 
ing with  glee  at  the  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing some  of  the  most  powerful  weap- 
ons in  the  American  arsenal. 
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Above  all.  the  threat  the  package 
poses  to  Israel  is  real  and  not  imag- 
ined. The  AWACS  and  other  equip- 
ment—most notably  the  1.177  AIM-9L 
Sidewinder  missiles,  which  were  re- 
sponsible for  shooting  down  the  two 
Libyan  jets  over  the  Mediterranean- 
are  part  of  a  system  that  forms  a  for- 
midable offensive  unit  when  integrat- 
ed with  the  F-15  aircraft  we  have  al- 
ready sold  them.  It  can  dispatch  en- 
hanced F-15's  at  a  moment's  notice 
and  coordinate  an  attack  on  all  fronts. 
Should  technology  on  ground  stations 
and  communications  equipment  being 
sold  to  the  Saudis  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Soviets  or  Libya,  it  could  be 
used  to  create  a  communications 
linkup  with  other  Arab  nations,  all  of 
whom  could  join  in  a  concerted  attack 
on  Israel. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
peatedly called  upon  other  Arab  na- 
tions to  join  in  a  holy  war  against 
Israel.  Its  contempt  for  the  Camp 
David  peace  process  is  well  known,  and 
it  led  the  Arab  boycott  of  Egypt  be- 
cause of  the  peace  treaty  with  Israel. 
It  continues  to  finance  the  terrorist 
activities  of  the  PLO  against  Israel 
and  Jews  around  the  world.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  to  believe,  as  the  ad- 
ministration claims,  that  further  arms 
sales  would  cause  Saudi  Arabia  to 
moderate  its  anti-Israel  and  anti- 
Egypt  stance.  The  1978  sale  of  F-15's 
did  not  moderate  Saudi  attitudes 
toward  Israel  or  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. Senator  Rudy  Boschwitz  of 
Minnesota  said  at  a  recent  Senate 
meeting  on  the  proposed  sale  that  the 
difference  between  the  Saudis  and  the 
rest  of  the  Arabs  was  a  tenfold  in- 
crease in  oil  prices  compared  to  an 
elevenfold  increase.  "What  kind  of 
friends  are  they?"  he  asked.  "If  the 
Saudis  are  moderates,  the  rest  of  the 
Arabs  are  real  SOB's." 

If  anything,  anti-Israel  attitudes 
have  hardened.  In  sum,  Saudi  Arabia 
has  shown  no  inclination  to  moderate 
its  anti-Israel  attitudes  or  its  anti- 
peace  policies,  and  Congress  should 
not  rubberstamp  an  arms  package 
with  such  dangerous  implications.* 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  deeply  distressed  that  the  very 
serious  question  of  whether  or  not  to 
sell  AWACS  and  the  F-15  enhance- 
ment package  to  Saudi  Arabia  has 
been  characterized  in  the  press  as 
some  sort  of  political  contest  between 
President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin.  I  am  angered  by  the  implica- 
tion that  those  of  us  who  oppose  the 
sale  are  somehow  "caving  in"  to  a  for- 
eign power  and  thereby  subjugating 
U.S.  interests  to  Israeli  interests.  I  am 
dismayed  by  the  allegations  that 
Israel  is  acting  the  prima  donna  and  is 
opposing  the  sale  because  of  some  sort 
of  vainglorious  conceit. 

Because  these  totally  erroneous  as- 
sumptions are  being  touted  daily  as 
absolute  verities,  it  might  be  well  for 


us  to  pause  and  consider  why  one  of 
our  staunchest  allies  is  opposed  to  the 
sale  and  why  it  is  not  in  our  national 
interest  to  erode  the  defensibility  of  a 
partner  upon  whom  we  can  rely  with 
almost  absolute  certainty.  The  tragic 
events  in  Egypt  should  forcefully 
bring  home  to  us  the  fragility  of  the 
situation  in  the  Mideast  and  how  very 
much  worse  our  position  would  be 
without  Israel,  a  rock  of  dependability 
and  continuity  in  the  midst  of  a  shift- 
ing sea  of  political  undercurrents  and 
sudden  storms. 

What  kind  of  threat  do  the  AWACS 
combined  with  the  P-15  package  pose 
to  the  State  of  Israel?  Gen.  George 
Keegan.  Former  Chief  of  Air  Force  In- 
telligence, has  characterized  it  as  "the 
most  powerful  offensive  weapons  sys- 
tems ever  developed  for  theater  or  re- 
gional air  warfare. "  Simply  put, 
AWACS  have  an  offensive  potential 
because  they  can  be  used  to  detect  any 
possible  movement  by  Israeli  planes 
should  the  Arabs  try  to  move  enor- 
mous numbers  of  tanks  across  Jordan 
and  through  the  West  Bank  to  cut 
Israel  in  half. 

General  Keegan,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  House  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee,  cited  intelligence  re- 
ports of  meetings  among  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  Iraq  to  discuss  the  options 
which  remained  open  after  the  failure 
of  the  1973  war.  There  was  agreement 
that  the  assaults  through  the  Sinai 
had  not  worked  and  I  quote: 

There  was  only  one  tactical  resource  or 
option  left.  That  was  to  move  5  to  15  Arab 
tank  divisions  through  Jordan  at  night  in  a 
one-night  secret  march  and  insert  them 
through  the  West  Bank  and  then  drive 
them  through  the  8-mile  narrows  of  Israel 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

What  is  the  military  possibility  of 
success?  Again  from  General  Keegan: 

Any  professional  military  officer  who  has 
been  in  the  West  Bank  •  *  •  understands 
that  two  armored  brigades  could  cut  Israel 
in  two  in  one  night,  and  there  is  no  defense 
against  such  a  measure. 

How  could  the  AWACS  facilitate 
such  a  move?  The  AWACS  would 
remain  somewhere  along  the  eastern 
Jordanian  border  and  because  it  is  also 
a  jet.  it  can  turn  away  at  a  range  of 
100  to  150  miles  and  evade  almost  any 
counterattacking  force.  The  Israeli  de- 
fense against  a  tank  attack  through 
the  West  Bank  relies  heavily  on  low- 
flying  fighter  bombers.  General 
Keegan  summarizes  the  scenerio  well: 

The  significance  here  of  the  F-15  is  that  it 
has  a  look-down/shoot-down  radar  weapon 
capability  that  challenges  even  that  of  the 
AWACS.  The  P-15's  in  a  matter  of  7  min- 
utes from  a  forward  base  in  Saudi  Arabia 
can  be  over  the  West  Bank  at  altitudes  of 
40.000  to  50.000  feet  where  their  extraordi- 
nary radar  capability  can  spot  the  Israeli 
fighter-bombers  with  ease,  and  from  that 
position  of  great  height  advantage  proceed 
to  fire  the  AIM-9L  missiles  to  defeat  the  Is- 
raeli counterattack. 


To  a  country  that  depends  ultimate- 
ly on  the  superiority  of  their  air  force 
for  survival,  being  placed  in  that  sort 
of  jeopardy  has  to  be  awesomely 
frightening. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Israeli  population 
and  more  than  one-half  of  its  industry 
is  squeezed  irlto  a  small  corridor  that 
is  never  more  than  8  to  10  miles  wide. 
Think  about  it.  Try  to  imagine  what  it 
would  be  lik^to  live  in  such  a  country. 

There  is  constant  pressure  from  the 
outside  world  for  the  Israeli's  to  give 
up  the  West  Bank  and  to  return  to  the 
1949  cease-fire  lines.  That  would  be 
like  sitting  in  Los  Angeles  and  having 
your  potential  enemy  sitting  in  Bever- 
ly Hills  or  Santa  Monica  and  the  only 
place  to  retreat  is  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Keep  in  mind  that  that  potential 
enemy  is  backed  by  the  massively 
equipped  armies  of  half  a  dozen  coun- 
tries and  supported  by  15  other  coun- 
tries. Imagine  too  that  you  are  out- 
numbered by  at  least  50  to  1  in  popula- 
tion. Imagine  that  your  revenues  come 
from  what  you  produce  on  your  farms 
and  what  your  technicians  create  and 
produce,  and  yet  a  crushing  burden  of 
defense  expenditures  gives  your  coun- 
try, year  after  year,  one  of  the  highest 
rates  of  inflation  in  the  world— more 
than  100  percent  last  year. 

Meanwhile,  your  sworn  adversaries 
are  funded  by  the  greatest  transfer  of 
wealth  in  human  history:  The  OPEC 
cartel.  They  are  countries  that 
produce  nothing  and  create  nothing, 
but  simply  receive  their  vast  sums  as 
the  result  of  a  geological  accident  by 
selling  oil  that  costs  less  than  40  cents 
a  barrel  to  produce  at  prices  that 
range  from  $32  a  barrel  and  up. 

America  is  the  richest  and  most  pow- 
erful country  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  On  one  side  we  have  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean;  on  the  other  the  Pacific.  To 
our  south,  we  a  have  a  friendly 
Mexico:  to  our  north  a  friendly 
Canada.  Our  country  extends  for  3,000 
miles  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  1.500 
miles  from  north  to  south.  We  have 
not  had  to  fight  a  foreign  invasion  of 
our  land  since  1812.  It  is  no  wonder  we 
sometimes  have  difficulty  compre- 
hending the  nature  of  the  threat  the 
Israelis  have  to  live  with  every  single 
day  of  their  lives. 

Imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to  live 
in  a  country  where  every  fourth  or 
fifth  person  is  a  refugee  from  Hitler; 
where  his  neighbor  is  a  refugee  from 
Stalin  or  other  Communist  leaders; 
where  another  neighbor  may  have  fled 
from  persecution  in  Arab  lands;  where 
violent  death  is  not  some  distant 
threat,  but  where  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  every  single  person  has 
been  touched  by  it  in  some  way;  where 
almost  an  entire  population  has  been 
exposed  to  the  horrors  of  combat. 
What  must  it  be  like  to  live  in  a  coun- 
try that  had  to  fight  for  its  very  exist- 
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^en  five  Arab  armies  invaded 
tried  to  snuff  out  the  life  of  the 
state  a  day  after  it  was  born? 
has  had  to  fight  four  wars  in 
.  not  including  the  war  of  al- 
and the  unceasing  war  against 

is  the  current  military  capabil- 
the     countries     surrounding 
Since  1973,  Syria  has  acquired 
ion  in  military  equipment;  Iraq 
Jordan  several  billion:  Libya 
become  a  veritable  storehouse  for 
weaponry— some     $12     billion 
Kuwait    several    billion;    and 
Arabia,  from  the  United  States 
las  on  order  or  has  had  deliv- 
$35  billion  in  military  hard- 
construction. 
1  sraelis  have  repeatedly  stunned 
with  their  derring  do  and  re- 
but    they     are     only 
and  we  cannot  simply  assume 
dontinued  success  with   an   ad- 
balance  of  arms  that  includes  a 
rjtio  of  3  to  1,  a  combat  aircraft 
3  to  1.  a  SAM  missile  ratio  of 
to  1.  an  artillery  ratio  of  7  to 
too  often  forgotten  that  the 
rtippur  war  was  almost  lost  by 
iad  the  Syrians  managed  to  co- 
their  tank  attack,  they  might 
iimashed     through     down     the 
Heights  and  gone  on  to  Haifa. 
Syrian  tank  force  is  now 
;han  the  entire  German  force 
infaded  Russia  during  World  War 
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Throjigh  this  all,  the  Israelis  have 

steadfast   ally  of  the  United 

The   intelligence   information 

by  the  Israelis  about  Soviet 

and    other    matters    alone 

of  infinite  worth.  Just  last 

the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel 

-level  Israeli  delegation  was 

offer  whatever  we  wanted  in 

of    strategic    cooperation. 

is  no  way  we  can  minimize 

importance  of  Israel  to 

States. 

a  morbid  joke  making  the 
during   the    Iranian   crisis   in 
with  the  U.S.  Rapid  De- 
Force.   You   remember  the 
que.'stion;    "Does    the    U.S. 
lapid  Deployment  Force  in  the 
The    riposte    was,     "Yes, 


been 


high- 


re:  ilm 


11 


Then  in  lies  more  than  a  grain  of 


are  the  reasons  I  shall  contin- 

dppose  the  sale  of  AWACS  to 

Saiidis.   In   a  nutshell,   the   odds 

Israel  are  already  overwhelm- 

I   cannot   justify   adding   to 


I  ATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strong  support  of  House  Con- 
Resolution   194,   a  resolution 
ving    the   sale    of    five    E-3A 
aircraft   and   F-15   enhance- 
Saudi  Arabia.  As  an  early  op- 
to    this    controversial    sale    I 
of  our  colleagues  last  April 
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in  urging  President  Reagan  to  deny 
the  Saudi's  request  for  this  sophisti- 
cated equipment.  The  President  did 
not  heed  this  advice  and  let  it  be 
known  that  he  would  pursue  this  sale 
following  the  passage  of  his  economic 
program.  I  did  not  want  this  issue  to 
be  swept  under  the  carpet  and  so  last 
June,  I  cosponsored  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  118,  the  forerunner  of  the 
resolution  we  are  considering  today. 
Last  month  when  President  Reagan 
made  it  clear  that  he  would  not  recon- 
sider this  unfortunate  policy,  the  Cali- 
fornia Democratic  delegation,  in  a  rare 
display  of  unanimity,  expressed  its  op- 
position to  this  sale  and  urged  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  promptly  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  have  I  been  so 
adamantly  opposed  to  this  sale?  I  have 
three  main  reasons.  First,  it  goes 
against  the  commitment  that  was 
made  to  Congress  when  the  United 
States  agreed  to  sell  the  60  F-15  fight- 
ers to  Saudi  Arabia  in  1978.  Second,  it 
undermines  U.S.  national  security  in- 
terests. Finally,  it  threatens  the  sur- 
vival of  our  closest  ally  in  the  Mid- 
east—Israel. 

In  1978,  when  the  White  House  was 
trying  to  push  through  its  arms  pack- 
age to  Israel,  Egypt,  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
Congress  and  the  American  public 
were  assured  that  "Saudi  Arabia  has 
not  requested  nor  do  we  intend  to  sell 
any  other  systems  or  armaments  that 
would  increase  the  range  or  enhance 
tht  ground  attack  capability  of  the  F- 
15.  ■  More  specifically,  the  White 
House  assured  Congress  that  AWACS 
and  Sidewinder  missiles  would  not  be 
sold  to  the  Saudis.  I  believe  that  the 
1978  arms  package  would  have  been 
disapproved  had  Congress  known  that 
3  years  later  we  would  be  selling  the 
Saudis  this  equipment.  Furthermore, 
what  did  we  gain  by  selling  the  F-15 
fighters  to  Saudi  Arabia?  The  Saudis 
have  refused  to  participate  in  the 
Camp  David  peace  process;  they  led 
the  boycott  of  Arab  States  against 
Egypt  and  the  late  Anwar  Sadat;  and 
as  far  as  Saudi  Arabian  oil  prices  are 
concerned,  they  have  jumped  from  $12 
to  $32  a  barrel  since  1978. 

I  find  it  ironic,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  are  hearing  the  same  arguments 
for  the  Saudi  arms  sale  today  that  we 
heard  during  the  debate  in  1978.  We 
are  told  that  the  Saudis  need  these  so- 
phisticated weapon  systems  to  counter 
a  great  external  threat.  It  has  become 
apparent  that  the  threat  to  the  Saudi 
Government  is  from  internal  forces 
rather  than  external  forces.  Frankly, 
if  we  really  want  to  protect  Crown 
Prince  Fahd's  government  we  should 
sell  them  bulletproof  vests  instead  of 
AWACS.  The  Reagan  administration's 
key  argument  in  favor  of  this  sale  is 
that  it  will  be  seen  as  a  sign  of  our 
commitment  and  friendship  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  In  1978,  we  were  told  that  the 


sale  of  F-15  fighters  was  needed  to 
show  our  commitment  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  I  am  concerned  that  next  time 
we  will  have  to  sell  the  Saudis  a  nucle- 
ar weapon  to  prove  our  friendship  to 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  realize  that 
this  sale  also  poses  a  threat  to  our  own 
national  security  interests.  The 
AWACS  aircraft  and  the  Sidewinder 
missile  are  two  of  the  most  sophisti- 
cated weapon  systems  we  have  in  our 
arsenal.  We  have  been  very  careful  to 
limit  the  sales  of  these  systems  even  to 
our  own  allies.  Not  even  our  NATO 
allies  can  operate  AWACS  without 
joint  command  with  the  United 
States.  I  find  it  incredible  that  we  are 
willing  to  sell  these  weapons  to  the 
Saudis  when  they  have  refused  a  joint 
command  operation  procedure.  Who 
will  protect  this  top  secret  technology 
from  falling  into  the  wrong  hands? 
The  Saudis  could  not  even  protect 
their  own  Grand  Mosque  from  terror- 
ist attack. 

This  sale  will  not  strengthen  our 
peace  efforts  in  the  Mideast.  It  will 
not  make  the  Mideast  a  more  stable 
region.  It  will  not  enable  the  Saudis  to 
defend  the  oil  fields  from  a  Soviet 
attack.  However,  I  can  assure  you  this, 
it  will  escalate  the  arms  race  in  the 
Mideast  beyond  tenable  proportions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  regarding  the  Soviet 
presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  United  States  along 
with  our  allies  develop  a  plan  for  de- 
fending the  important  resources  of 
this  part  of  the  world.  Rather  than 
give  the  Saudis  the  false  impression 
that  they  will  be  safe  if  they  have  the 
AWACS,  this  administration  should 
work  with  our  allies  and  Saudi  Arabia 
in  developing  a  mutual  defense  treaty 
for  this  region.  Unfortunately, 
though,  we  have  not  been  presented 
with  that  option  today. 

In  discussing  this  sale  we  cannot 
forget  our  commitment  to  the  people 
of  Israel.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  been  Israel's 
strongest  supporter.  We  share  many 
common  bonds  with  the  people  of 
Israel,  including  the  desire  to  uphold 
democracy  and  to  defend  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  free  people.  Israel's  ex- 
istence has  not  been  an  easy  one.  In  its 
33  years  Israel  has  had  to  fight  5  wars 
with  its  Arab  neighbors,  who  outnum- 
ber her  20  to  1.  This  year  Saudi  Arabia 
renewed  its  call  to  all  Moslem  nations 
for  a  holy  war  against  Israel.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  weapons  President 
Reagan  wants  to  sell  to  Saudi  Arabia 
will  not  be  used  against  Israel.  If  sta- 
tioned in  the  right  part  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  these  AWACS  aircraft  could 
monitor  almost  all  of  Israel's  aircraft 
activities.  The  additional  fuel  tanks 
and  tanker  aircraft  will  enable  the 
Saudis  to  use  the  F-15  fighters  we  sold 
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them,  for  defensive  purposes  only,  to 
attack  Israeli  targets.  Finally.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  sell  the  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia  we  will  be  taking  away 
Israel's  key  tool  for  survival— the  ele- 
ment of  surprise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend 
our  colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  sending  this  resolution 
of  disapproval  to  the  House  floor  in 
such  an  expeditious  manner.  Our  vote 
today  will  send  a  clear  message  to  the 
White  House:  Uphold  the  commitment 
that  was  made  to  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people:  maintain  our 
commitment  to  our  ally,  Israel:  and 
demonstrate  the  leadership  that  will 
be  necessary  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace 
in  the  Mideast.  I  hope  the  President 
will  listen.* 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Reagan  administration's  plan  to  sell 
AWACS  aircraft  and  F-15  enhance- 
ment equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  a 
serious  mistake.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  194,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  provides  Congress  with  its 
only  opportunity  to  prevent  the  sale 
and  the  disastrous  consequences  for 
the  defense  and  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States  which  I  believe  will  flow 
from  it.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  resolution  and  hope  that  it  is 
approved  by  a  substantial  margin. 

The  AWACS  is  one  of  the  most  so- 
phisticated weapons  in  our  arsenal.  Its 
advanced  radar  and  computer  equip- 
ment provides  a  capability  for  detec- 
tion and  identification  of  aircraft 
which  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
weapons  system.  The  AWACS  can  be 
used  to  coordinate  aircraft  operations 
in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  duplicated 
by  any  other  ground  or  airborne 
radar/communications  network.  In 
that  capacity,  it  can  be  used  to  initiate 
as  well  as  repel  air  attacks  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  weapon  which  has  offensive 
as  well  as  defensive  capabilities. 

Obviously,  a  weapon  that  can  per- 
form like  AWACS  will  be  sought  by 
many  nations.  Just  as  obviously,  a  de- 
cision as  to  which  nations  should  re- 
ceive AWACS  is  one  which  must  be 
based  on  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  Middle  East,  our 
national  interest  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be  served  by  promoting 
peace.  I  do  not  believe  that  approving 
the  sale  of  AWACS  and  the  F-15  en- 
hancement package  to  Saudi  Arabia 
will  promote  peace  in  the  region. 

In  the  last  week,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  a  tragic  reminder  of  the  vol- 
atility of  the  Middle  East.  The  Sadat 
assassination,  following  on  the"  heels 
of  the  revolution  in  Iran,  the  Shi-ite 
uprising  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  con- 
tinued unrest  in  Lebanon  should  clear- 
ly demonstrate  the  regions  instability. 
The  sale  of  AWACS  will  increase, 
rather  than  lessen  that  instability  be- 
cause it  will  further  fuel  an  arms  race 
that  is  already  causing  a  great  amount 


of  internal  stress  for  many  countries 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  primary  threat  to  the  Saudi 
Arabian  monarchy  is  internal  not  ex- 
ternal. The  AWACS  will  be  of  no  as- 
sistance in  meeting  that  threat,  nor 
will  it  be  of  much  use  in  meeting  a 
direct  or  indirect  threat  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  sale  of  AWACS, 
while  not  contributing  significantly  to 
the  defense  capabilities  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  does  pose  two  significant  dan- 
gers for  the  United  States.  First,  it 
raises  the  possibility  that  the  ad- 
vanced technology  embodied  in 
AWACS  could,  should  governments 
change  in  Saudi  Arabia,  fall  into  un- 
friendly hands.  We  should  have 
learned  from  our  unhappy  experience 
in  Iran  that  there  are  no  guarantees 
for  the  security  of  our  military  equip- 
ment; if  a  particular  government  falls, 
our  equipment  goes  with  it.  In  my 
judgment,  that  is  too  large  a  risk  to 
take  with  AWACS.  The  second  danger 
posed  by  the  sale  is  that  Israel,  the 
only  stable  Government  in  the  Middle 
East  and  our  long  time  ally,  will  feel 
threatened  by  the  introduction  of 
AWACS  in  Saudi  Arabia.  This  result  is 
certain  to  follow  the  sale  and  will  trig- 
ger requests  by  Israel  for  additional 
military  assistance.  In  light  of  past 
Saudi  attitudes  and  actions  with  re- 
spect to  Israel,  and  the  nonresponsive- 
ness  of  the  Saudi  Government  toward 
the  Camp  David  peace  initiatives,  Is- 
raeli opposition  to  the  AWACS  sale  is 
hardly  misplaced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Saudi  Arabia  has  in- 
dicated a  desire  to  maintain  a  close  re- 
lationship with  the  United  States. 
Such  a  relationship  is  clearly  in  our 
best  interests,  and  we  have  done  a 
great  deal  in  recent  years  to  promote 
it.  We  cannot,  however,  allow  that  re- 
lationship to  cloud  what  should  be  our 
paramount  interest  in  the  Middle 
East— the  pursuit  of  peace.  If  the  fur- 
therance of  that  goal  were  likely  to 
result  from  the  AWACS  sale,  I  would 
support  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  potential 
gains  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  out- 
weigh its  tremendous  risks.* 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  proposed  sale  of  our 
most  advanced  airborne  warning 
system  is  but  another  indication  of  the 
misguided  nature  of  current  U.S.  for- 
eign nonpolicy.  Where  were  our  ad- 
ministration's military  strategists 
when  the  Iranian  explosion  occurred? 
Are  we  not  currently  paying  dearly  for 
the  massive  transfer  of  military  tech- 
nology and  intelligence  that  resulted 
from  that  Iranian  debunkle?  Why  play 
into  the  hands  of  an  Armageddon  sce- 
nario by  giving  a  widely  recognized  po- 
tentially unstable  regimen  battle  con- 
trol technology  that  will  further  fuel 
the  region's  instability?  All  the  while 
our  already  shaken  reputation  as  a  de- 
pendable ally  is  further  threatened. 


Yes;  the  Saudis,  by  flooding  the 
world  oil  markets,  have  reduced  some 
of  our  leader's  sense  of  urgency  with 
regard  to  U.S.  imported  oil  supply. 
Those  leaders  have  apparently  forgot- 
ten a  few  key  points. 

First,  it  is  the  combination  of  Jimmy 
Carter's  energy  policy  success  and  the 
Saudis'  intent  to  control  world  oil  mar- 
kets that  has  resulted  in  our  glut  situ- 
ation. These  same  Saudi  partners  lead 
the  application  of  the  oil  weapon  that 
followed  the  'Six-Day  war". 

Second,  the  Saudi  Government, 
which  is  far  from  being  stable,  is  a  vul- 
nerable and  potentially  unstable  mon- 
archy with  widespread  evidence  of  the 
kind  of  religious  unrest  that  fueled 
Iran's  demise. 

Third,  the  Saudis,  beginning  with 
the  oil  weapon,  have  shown  that  they 
are  friends  only  when  it  suits  their 
own  interests.  They  were  and  continue 
to  be  an  obstacle  to  peace  in  opposing 
the  Camp  David  peace  accords  and  in 
financing  the  PLO  terrorists. 

Fourth,  how  can  we  continue  to 
ignore  the  implications  of  the  Saudi 
position  of  refusing  to  permit  joint 
United  States-Saudi  command  of  the 
warplanes  without  their  granting  any 
guarantees  as  to  how  weapons  would 
be  used. 

Beyond  the  issue  of  foreign  dictation 
of  U.S.  policy,  test  of  friendships  are 
fine  in  low-stake  games  of  trade— but 
not  in  ones  of  world  war.  And  that 
may  well  be  what  is  at  stake  here  in 
the  AWACS  sale.* 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
vote  to  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  194,  disapproving  the  sale 
of  military  air-defense  equipment,  in- 
cluding AWACS  is  with  considerable 
caution. 

I  am  firmly  committed,  first  and 
foremost,  to  the  vital  interests  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  I  believe  it 
is  in  the  United  States'  best  interests 
to  move  with  caution  in  supplying 
military  assistance  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. Military  assistance  to  any  coun- 
try has  the  potential  of  opening  the 
door  to  abuse  and  misuse.  The  United 
States  historically  has  been  the  mili- 
tary merchant  of  a  major  part  of  the 
world.  We  cannot  continue  to  expand 
the  U.S.  arsenals  to  other  areas  of  the 
globe  without  a  critical  reevaluation  of 
our  entire  policy  for  supplying  mili- 
tary hardware.  Until  we  have  ample 
time  to  fully  study  our  entire  policy  of 
military  assistance  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  urge  our  continued  support  for 
the  retention  of  United  States  con- 
trolled AWACS  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

There  should  be  no  discussion  re- 
garding this  issue  as  to  whether  we 
support  Israel  or  Saudi  Arabia.  Both 
countries  are  vital  to  our  own  security. 
Both  countries  must  be  assured  of  our 
continued  friendship  and  support  for 
their  legitimate  defense  needs.  We  are 
a  faithful  supporter  of  Israel  and  are 
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commitied  to  its  security.  At  the  same 
time  ot  r  concern  for  peace  and  stabili- 
ty in  t  le  Middle  East  requires  us  to 
mainta  n  a  close  relationship  with 
Saudi  Arabia  and  other  moderate 
Middle  East  nations  and  to  address 
success  uUy  the  rights  of  the  Palestin- 
ians and  their  desire  for  a  sovereign 
homela  tid. 

In  rel  using  this  sale,  we  must  sissure 
Saudi  Arabia  of  our  continued  sup- 
port. 1  his  country  has  served  as  a 
moderating  force  in  the  Middle  East, 
lelped  to  stabilize  the  price  of 
i  icreasing  its  production  and  in- 
on  holding  down  the  price.  It 
an  important  role  in  seeing 
Habib  peace  mission  in  Leba- 
successful  by  helping  achieve 
in  Lebanon  and  restoring 
in  that  country.  We  must  con- 
insure  that  the  United  States 
Saiidi  Arabia  maintain  their  close 
is  essential  to  our  own  securi- 
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HOLT.   Mr.   Chairman,   some 
ago,  I  cosponsored  the  legisla- 
disapprove  the  sale  of  AW  ACS 
,o  Saudi  Arabia  because  of  seri- 
about  the  sale  of  so- 
military  equipment  which 
taken  by  hostile  forces  if  the 
fell  victim  to  aggressors  active 
unstable  area  of  the  world, 
time  many  knowledgeable 
have  convinced  me  that  this 
radar  are  old  technology, 
now  confronted  with  an  issue 
become  much  larger  than  it 
months  ago.  It  has  become 
America's  good  faith  in  ful- 
agreements   made   with   other 
If  we  refuse  to  support  the 
the  AW  ACS  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
inflict  terrible  damage  on  the 
s  ability  to  conduct  a 
and  successful  foreign  policy, 
is   no   longer   a   question   of 
the  Saudis  will  have  an  air- 
vaming  system,   but   whether 
purchase  the  systems  from 
States,  allowing  us  to  train 
and    maintain   the   equip- 
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the  assassination  of  President 
Egypt,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
has  worked  tirelessly  and  thus 
to  assure  them  of  our 
continuing  help  in  their  defense. 

The  idministration  has  been  con- 
sulting with  Egypt  on  that  country's 
needs  and  strategy  in  defense  against 
the  thipat  from  Libya.  At  the  same 


time,  we  are  encouraging  Egypt  and 
Israel  to  continue  implementing  the 
Camp  David  agreements. 

The  administration  has  also  empha- 
sized a  strong  commitment  to  the  de- 
fense of  Saudi  Arabia,  but  the  credibil- 
ity of  that  commitment  is  at  stake  in 
our  vote  on  the  proposed  sale  of 
AW  ACS  planes  to  the  Saudis.  They 
have  agreed  to  certain  restrictions  on 
the  use  as  required  by  the  President. 

It  is  said  that  Israel  would  feel 
threatened  by  the  AWACS  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the 
danger  to  Israel  is  greater  if  the 
United  States  backs  out  of  the  agree- 
ment to  sell  the  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  If  the  Congress  rejects  the 
sale,  the  administration's  goals  in  the 
Mideast  will  be  more  difficult  to 
attain. 

If  Congress  fails  to  honor  this  com- 
mitment made  by  the  administration, 
then  what  faith  can  be  placed  in  other 
commitments  made  by  the  administra- 
tion as  we  attempt  to  solve  the  many 
sensitive  and  complex  problems  that 
affect  the  defense  of  our  allies. in  the 
Mideast?  Our  ability  to  promote  the 
security  of  the  region  would  be  badly 
compromised. 

We  are  encouraging  Saudi  Arabia  to 
work  with  us  to  achieve  the  security  of 
the  region,  and  I  believe  it  is  pro- 
foundly in  the  interest  of  Israel  to  see 
development  of  the  American-Saudi 
relationship.  It  would  surely  be 
against  the  interest  of  Israel  to  see 
that  relationship  begin  to  unravel.* 
•  Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  be  very  pleased  today  if  this  body 
overwhelmingly  approves  House  Cop- 
current  Resolution  194.  This  resolu- 
tion which  disapproves  of  the  sale  of 
E-3A  airborne  warning  and  control 
aircraft  (AWACS)  and  conformal  fuel 
tanks  for  F-15  aircraft  already  pur- 
chased by  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  believe  that  the  recent  tragic  assas- 
sination of  President  Sadat  has  in- 
creased the  importance  of  blocking 
this  sale.  Events  in  Egypt  have  again 
reminded  us  of  the  instability  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  has  added  to  my  con- 
cern for  our  most  sophisticated  tech- 
nology falling  into  Soviet  hands 
through  bribery,  defection,  or  revolu- 
tion. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  trust 
our  most  advanced  technology  and  se- 
crets to  Saudi  Arabia.  Although  the 
Saudis  could  prove  to  be  an  important 
ally  with  the  United  States,  and  their 
friendship  is  one  we  would  certainly 
want  to  cultivate  in  the  future;  the 
fact  remains  that  our  relationship 
with  the  Saudi  Government  has  not 
been  harmonious  and  we  have  experi- 
enced many  policy  disputes  with  them. 
Among  those  differences  is  the  contin- 
ued Saudi  opposition  to  the  Camp 
David  peace  accords. 

Again,  I  will  be  very  pleased  if  the 
House  does  not  approve  the  sale  of 
these  weapons  today.  Next  week  when 


this  issue  comes  before  the  Senate  I 
hope  that  they  act  as  wisely  and  as  ju- 
diciously as  the  House  did  today.* 

•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  sale  of  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  194. 

Recent  events  in  the  Middle  East 
have  served  to  underscore  the  fact 
that,  in  this  region  of  the  globe,  seem- 
ing stability  can  be  shattered  in  a 
sudden  hail  of  bullets  or  by  a  rampag- 
ing mob  bent  on  destruction.  No 
amount  of  sophisticated  radar  technol- 
ogy can  track  the  myriad  revolution- 
ary forces  which  confuse  and  distort 
Middle  Eastern  politics.  In  short,  our 
alliances  with  nations  in  this  area  are 
often  transitory. 

There  is,  however,  one  country  with 
which  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained a  stable  long-term  alliance.  The 
relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  is  indeed  special.  In 
an  area  where  violent  change  in  gov- 
ernment is  the  rule,  Israel  has  re- 
mained a  bulwark  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples. We  share  with  Israel  a  common 
set  of  ideals  which  leads  to  a  degree  of 
cooperation  that  is  unique  in  U.S.  for- 
eign relations.  In  Israel,  the  United 
States  has  a  true  partner  in  promoting 
peace  and  preventing  outside  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  region.  We 
should  not  be  willing  to  threaten  the 
security  of  Israel  in  order  to  gain  a 
shaky  foothold  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  addition,  the  inherent  instability 
of  the  region  argues  against  the  infu- 
sion of  high-level  American  technolo- 
gy which  may  ultimately  wind  up  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States.  We  need  only  review 
the  events  of  the  Iranian  revolution  to 
see  how  an  internal  crisis  can  lead  to 
the  loss  of  U.S.  military  secrets. 

Recent  history  has  given  us  ample 
warning  against  the  transfer  of  ad- 
vanced technology  to  nations  whose 
future  stability  may  be  in  question. 
True  U.S.  interests  in  this  region 
remain  closely  allied  to  the  continued 
security  of  the  State  of  Israel.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  Congress  must  ex- 
ercise its  legitimate  oversight  responsi- 
bility and  reject  the  sale  of  AWACS 
and  other  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia.* 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  wish  to  ex- 
press my  strong  disapproval  of  the 
proposed  arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
For  numerous  reasons,  this  sale  runs 
counter  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  cause  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  sale  explicitly 
violates  a  1978  agreement  between  the 
executive  branch  and  Congress  when 
62  F-15's  were  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia.  At 
that  time  a  promise  was  made  that  of- 
fensive military  equipment  for  the  air- 
crafts  would  not  be  extended  to  Saudi 
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Arabia— a  pledge  that  has  now  been 
broken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
claims  that  this  sale  is  essential  for 
Saudi  Arabia  to  defend  herself  against 
a  Soviet  attack  or  a  Soviet-backed 
attack.  This  argument  is  a  shallow 
one,  however.  Regardless  of  how  much 
sophisticated  military  equipment  the 
United  States  extends  to  the  Saudis, 
their  armed  forces  never  could  halt  a 
Soviet  attack.  If  opposing  a  Soviet 
attack  was  the  primary  concern,  then 
the  Saudis  would  not  be  objecting  so 
strenuously  to  some  form  of  U.S.  con- 
trol over  the  AWACS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  AWACS  sale  is 
viewed  by  the  administration  as  a 
show  of  support  for  the  moderate 
Saudi  regime.  But  how  moderate  are 
they?  The  Saudis  have  steadfastly  op- 
posed the  Camp  David  peace  process, 
and  have  lavished  extensive  aid  on  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organiiation,  a 
group  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of 
Israel.  As  recently  as  this  August.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Saudi  leaders  declared 
that  Jihad,  or  holy  war,  against  Israel 
was  their  primary  struggle.  The 
United  States  should  at  least  demand 
some  quid  pro  quo  for  extending  this 
sophisticated  equipment. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  adminis- 
tration claims  that  this  arms  sale  is 
critical  to  insure  stability  in  the 
Middle  East.  But  the  Saudi  regime,  lo- 
cated in  a  region  of  tremendous  politi- 
cal unrest,  cannot  be  immune  from 
violent  internal  factions,  no  matter 
how  much  military  equipment  they 
possess.  This  fact,  along  with  the  over- 
all unstable  nature  of  the  Middle  East, 
was  highlighted  dramatically  with  the 
tragic  assassination  of  President 
Anwar  Sadat.  It  was  cruelly  ironic  that 
President  Sadat  was  assassinated 
while  watching  a  parade  honoring  his 
regime's  military  strength.  The  stabili- 
ty potential  in  military  hardware  is 
indeed  dubious— which  should  serve  as 
a  lesson  to  us  all  on  the  AWACS  sale. 

For  all  of  the  aforementioned  rea- 
sons, Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  resoundingly  disapprove 
this  arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.* 
*  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  opposition  to  the  sale 
of  AWACS  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  in  full  support  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 194. 

The  recent  tragic  assassination  of 
our  good  friend  Anwar  Sadat  has  un- 
derscored how  volatile  and  changeable 
the  Middle  East  truly  is. 

The  leadership  of  any  nation  in  the 
area  can  be  changed  in  rapid  fashion 
whether  by  a  religious  rebellion, 
armed  intervention  of  outside  forces 
or  the  hail  of  an  assassin's  bullets. 

It  was  not  that  long  ago  that  former 
F>resident  Carter,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  to  the  United  States  by  the  late 
Shah  of  Iran,  noted  that  world  leader 
and  his  nation  were  among  the  strong- 
est allies  we  had  in  the  world.  Less 


than  a  year  later,  the  Shah  had  fled 
his  land  and  52  Americans  were  held 
hostage  in  oe  of  the  most  humiliating 
episodes  in  our  country's  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  the  aid  we 
provided  Iran  prevented  the  Shah's 
downfall  and  it  would  similarly  be  true 
that  the  sale  of  the  highly  sophisticat- 
ed AWACS  aircraft  would  not  insure 
the  continued  viability  of  the  present 
Saudi  regime. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fallacy  to  assume 
that  the  Saudis  will  always  remain  our 
close  allies  in  the  Middle  East.  That 
nation  has  taken  steps  in  the  past  that 
have  been  most  contrary  to  American 
interests.  For  example,  the  Saudis  sup- 
plied funding  for  the  three  wars  waged 
against  Israel,  they  aid  the  PLO  in  ter- 
rorist activities  in  the  region  and  have 
repeatedly  rebuffed  overtures  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  support 
the  Camp  David  peace  accords. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  Saudis  are 
determined  to  follow  the  same  policy 
in  the  Middle  East  with  or  without  our 
AWACS  aircraft.  Why  then  should  we 
supply  them  with  these  planes  that 
have  never  been  made  available  for 
sale  to  our  closest  NATO  allies? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
have  been  several  AWACS  planes  in 
Saudi  Arabia  for  quite  some  time  that 
are  operated  by  both  Saudi  and  Ameri- 
can personnel.  Any  information  the 
Saudis  could  possible  hope  to  obtain 
via  the  sophisticated  aircraft  is  al- 
ready at  their  disposal. 

The  turning  over  of  five  new 
AWACS  planes  to  the  Saudis  would 
both  place  the  top  secret  nature  of  the 
aircraft's  operation  in  jeopardy  in  case 
they  were  obtained  by  unfriendly 
forces  in  the  area,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, would  make  Israel,  our  only 
true  friend  in  the  Middle  East,  a  "sit- 
ting duck"  for  the  Saudi  intelligence 
network. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  sale  of  the  five  AWACS  planes  to 
Saudi  Arabia  would  be  a  monumental 
mistake  that  could  well  place  the  very 
existence  of  Israel  in  jeopardy. 

During  a  factfinding  inspection  of 
Israel's  military  facilities  last  summer, 
I  was  told  by  Israeli  officials  that  the 
sale  of  AWACS  aircraft  to  the  Arab 
nations  would  eliminate  Israel's  ability 
to  defend  and  protect  its  military  air- 
craft during  a  surprise  attack  by  its 
enemies. 

Like  some  other  House  Members,  I 
recently  was  given  a  military  briefing 
and  toured  one  of  the  AWACS  air- 
craft. Let  me  assure  my  colleagues 
that  I  came  away  from  that  briefing 
convinced  this  ill-timed  sale  would 
definitely  tip  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Middle  East  against  Israel. 

The  AWACS  aircraft  is  a  big  "eye  in 
the  sky"  that  is  efficient  enough  to 
watch  planes  taking  off  from  Philadel- 
phia airports  while  flying  over  Wash- 
ington. The  planes  would  enable  the 
Saudis  to  catalog  Israel's  defense  net- 


work on  a  moment-to-moment  basis 
which  would  effectively  eliminate  Isra- 
el's ability  to  defend  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  attempt  to  ap- 
pease the  oil-rich  Saudis  at  the  ex- 
pense of  jeopardizing  the  sovereignty 
of  Israel  must  be  stopped  in  its 
tracks.* 

*  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  Congress  completes  consider- 
ation of  the  President's  proposed  arms 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia,  this  may  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  debated 
issues  of  the  97th  Congress.  And  yet. 
in  spite  of  this.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  sale's  supporters,  have  offered  a 
single  relevant,  convincing  argument 
to  bolster  their  case.  Behind  all  of  the 
rhetoric  presented  by  President 
Reagan.  Secretary  Haig.  and  others, 
lies  a  very  simple  request  that  we  have 
faith:  faith  in  the  stability  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  faith  in  the  security  of  U.S. 
technology  sold  there,  and  faith  in  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Saudis. 

It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  the 
administration  is  confronted  with  such 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  opposition  to 
the  sale  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Congress  is  a  deliberative 
body  which  is  not  accustomed,  nor  was 
it  intended,  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the 
executive  branch  based  on  an  article 
of  faith. 

President  Reagan  has  informed  us 
that  the  security  of  Saudi  oilfields  is 
at  stake  in  this  sale.  What  he  does  not 
mention,  however,  is  that  the  United 
States  is  currently  operating  airborne 
warning  and  control  system  (AWACS) 
planes,  which  are  the  heart  of  the  sale 
package,  each  and  every  day  of  the 
week.  We  are  providing  the  Saudis 
access  to  pertinent  information  gath- 
ered by  these  planes  while  at  the  same 
time  protecting  the  security  of  that 
technology.  It  surely  makes  sense 
from  a  security  point  of  view  to  main- 
tain control  over  both  the  planes  and 
the  information. 

The  recent,  and  tragic,  assassination 
of  Anwar  Sadat  has  been  cited  by  both 
opponents  and  proponents  of  the 
Saudi  arms  sale  in  support  of  their  re- 
spective positions.  Prom  my  point  of 
view,  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
this  incident  is  an  obvious  one,  but  one 
which  our  Nation  seems  to  be  reluc- 
tant to  grasp:  We  cannot  rely  on  the 
stability  of  any  leader  or  government 
in  what  is  an  inherently  unstable 
region.  The  forces  which  brought 
about  the  death  of  Anwar  Sadat  are 
the  same  which  toppled  the  Shah  in 
Iran;  both  events  were  brought  about 
by  a  brand  of  religious  fanaticism 
which  runs  strong  throughout  the 
Middle  East. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who 
hold  Saudi  Arabia  to  be  a  close  and 
valuable  ally  of  the  United  States.  I 
believe  that  nation  has  acted  as  an  ef- 
fective buffer  between  the  West  and 
more  radical  Arab  countries,  and  I  am 
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hopeful  that  Saudi  Arabia  will  in  time 
come  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
peacema|king  process  for  the  Middle 
East. 
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10  nations  of  the  world  with  the  high- 
est percentage  of  budgeted  spending 
on  arms,  6  are  in  the  Middle  East.  This 
region  also  spends  more  to  import 
arms,  and  the  United  States  is  the  No. 
1  source  of  those  arms. 

Additionally,  we  must  be  conscious 
of  the  instability  now  prevailing  in 
this  region.  Iran  and  Iraq  are  at  war. 
While  a  fragile  cease-fire  holds  on  the 
border  between  Lebanon  and  Israel, 
Lebanon  remains  in  the  grip  of  a 
tragic  civil  war  that  has  produced  in- 
ternal chaos.  Our  closest  friend  in  the 
Arab  world  has  just  been  assassinated, 
and  the  future  of  the  peacekeeping 
process  begun  at  Camp  David  hangs  in 
the  balance. 

This  is  the  context  in  which  we  must 
decide  to  approve  the  sale  o*^  $8.5  bil- 
lion of  advanced  weaponry  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  perhaps  the  largest  single 
arms  package  ever  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. This  particular  proposal  will 
enable  Saudi  Arabia  to  purchase  the 
following  sophisticated  military  equip- 
ment: 

Five  E-3A  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol system  (AWACS)  aircraft;  6  KC- 
707  aerial  refueling  tankers  (with  an 
option  to  purchase  2  more);  202  con- 
formal  fuel  tanks  designed  to  enhance 
the  range  of  F-15's  previously  sold  to 
Saudi  Arabia;  1,177  AIM-9L  Sidewind- 
er air-to-air  missiles,  designed  to  en- 
hance the  firepower  of  those  F-15's. 

I  believe  there  are  at  least  five  com- 
pelling reasons  to  oppose  the  sale  of 
this  equipment. 

First,  this  sale  could  compromise  ad- 
vanced U.S.  technology  and,  thus,  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States; 
it  is  quite  possible  that  our  equipment 
would  fall  into  the  wrong  hands. 
When  the  Shah  of  Iran  fell,  we  lost 
the  F-14,  the  Phoenix  missile,  the 
HAWK  surface-to-air  missile,  and  the 
TOW  antitank  missile,  to  name  but  a 
few.  The  only  reason  AWACS  technol- 
ogy was  also  not  lost  is  because  the 
Shah  fell  before  those  aircraft  were 
delivered  to  him. 

The  second  reason  to  oppose  this 
sale  is  that  it  will  do  nothing  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Middle  East.  In  fact,  it  simply 
advances  the  flow  of  sophisticated 
arms  into  the  region.  How  will  this 
major  arms  sale  promote  peace  and 
stability?  Has  Saudi  Arabia  committed 
itself  to  our  peace  initiatives  in  the 
Middle  East?  Has  it  rejected  terrorism 
as  a  tool  to  achieve  political  ends? 
There  should  be  some  quid  pro  quo 
which  will  clearly  advance  our  inter- 
ests, but  one  looks  in  vain  to  find  it. 

Third,  this  sale  does  not  respond  to 
any  legitimate  security  need  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  We  share  with  the  Saudis  an 
obvious  interest  in  securing  the  Saudi 
oilfields  from  outside  aggression.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Saudis  have  invited  us 
to  operate  AWACS  planes  out  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  we  have  been  doing 
so,  sharing  with  the  Saudis  all  collect- 


ed information  which  is  pertinent  to 
their  legitimate  defense  needs.  This 
arrangement  has  worked  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  sides  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  revise  it. 

A  fourth  reason  for  opposing  this 
sale  is  that  the  most  serious  security 
risk  for  the  Saudis  is  internal.  It  would 
be  irresponsible  for  us  to  help  them 
prepare  to  defeat  a  sophisticated  air 
threat,  for  which  the  AWACS  was  de- 
signed and  which  has  a  low  probability 
of  occurring,  when  they  are  incapable 
of  handling  the  more  elementary 
threats  of  insurrection  and  guerrilla 
warfare  that  are  highly  probable.  This 
sale  is  not  in  our  interest,  or  theirs,  be- 
cause it  diverts  attention  from  the  pri- 
mary threat  to  Saudi  security. 

Finally,  a  fifth  reason  for  opposing 
this  sale  is  that  it  breaks  with  a  prior 
understanding.  The  original  decision 
to  sell  F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  1978 
was  made  only  after  extended  discus- 
sion and  debate.  Important  conces- 
sions were  made  during  the  course  of 
that  debate  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Brown  gave  the  single  most  important 
assurance:  "Saudi  Arabia  has  not  re- 
quested nor  do  we  intend  to  sell  any 
other  systems  or  armaments  that 
would  increase  the  range  or  enhance 
the  ground  attack  capability  of  the  P- 
15."  Unfortunately,  the  proposed  sale 
abandons  these  assurances.  The  con- 
formal  fuel  tanks  and  Sidewinder  mis- 
siles will  increase  both  the  range  and 
firepower  of  the  Saudi  F-15's. 

While  I  support  President  Reagan's 
goals  in  restoring  America's  ability  to 
protect  our  interests  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  in  working  toward  regional 
peace  and  stability,  I  cannot  support 
the  sale  of  the  AWACS/F-15  enhance- 
ment package  as  presently  conceived. 
It  is  time  we  faced  up  to  the  reality 
that  there  is  no  effective  substitute  for 
American  power  and  presence.  We 
cannot  afford  to  continue  to  rely  on 
regional  powers  to  protect  Western  in- 
terests. The  debacle  in  Iran  should 
have  been  lesson  enough.  The  uncer- 
tainty created  by  Sadat's  tragic  death 
was  a  bitter  and  sharp  reminder  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  such  reliance.  We 
should  not  be  lulled  into  thinking  that 
selling  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  will 
somehow  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
our  own  capabilities  in  the  area.* 
•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  in  the  Middle  East  earlier  this 
year  with  some  of  my  colleagues.  Upon 
returning,  I  spoke  of  my  conviction 
that  we  needed  to  increase  U.S.  pres- 
ence and  resolve  in  this  volatile  area. 
In  my  opinion,  nothing  has  surfaced 
since  that  time  to  alter  this  need.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  will  vote  in  favor  of  the 
sale  of  five  E-3A  AWACS  radar  planes 
and  other  military  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

After     considerable     thought     and 
study,  I  believe  the  arguments  in  favor 
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of  the  sale  center  around  the  following 
points: 

The  sale  will  help  the  Saudis  defend 
themselves  in  their  legitimate  defense 
needs.  It  bolsters  their  early  warning 
and  air  defense  capabilities  against 
attack  on  their  oilfields,  which  are  in- 
valuable to  U.S.  and  Western  industri- 
al survival.  Without  AWACS  the 
Saudis  have  only  2  to  4  minutes  warn- 
ing in  case  of  air  attack  on  their  oil- 
fields. No  air  force  in  the  world  can 
defend  a  target  against  those  odds. 

The  sale  will  bolster  U.S.  credibility 
as  a  reliable  security  partner.  Waver- 
ing nations  in  the  region  need  assur- 
ances that  a  partnership  with  the 
United  States  will  outweigh  the  risks 
involved.  Especially  after  Iran,  there  is 
concern  the  United  States  will  not 
stand  by  its  friends. 

The  Saudis  can  get  good  equipment, 
both  in  fighters  and  air  warning  sys- 
tems, from  other  countries.  If  we  turn 
them  dovm,  they  will  go  elsewhere  for 
the  purchases,  and  then  we  will  have 
no  control  over  these  systems  or  how 
they  are  used. 

The  sale  will  facilitate  deployment 
of  U.S.  forces  in  the  region  if  we  ever 
have  to  help  defend  Saudi  oilfields,  by 
providing  a  logistics  base.  It  also  would 
provide  necessary  early  warning  in  air 
defense  if  we  had  to  respond  to  air 
threats. 

The  AWACS  does  not  offer  a  signifi- 
cant military  threat  to  Israel.  AWACS 
cannot  see  targets  moving  on  the 
ground,  so  the  system  could  not  be 
used  by  the  Saudis  to  spy  on  Israeli 
tank,  other  military  vehicle,  or  even 
troop  movements.  The  AWACS  can 
only  record  air  targets  moving  in 
excess  of  100  miles  an  hour.  The 
Saudis  want  to  protect  their  oilfields, 
which  are  on  their  own  east  coast.  To 
detect  targets  in  Israel,  the  Saudis 
would  have  to  fly  their  AWACS  near 
the  Jordanian  border,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  the  Israeli  Air  Force  could— and 
would— shoot  the  planes  down  under 
these  circumstances. 

The  sale  of  the  AWACS  does  not 
constitute  a  high  risk  of  loss  of  sensi- 
tive technology.  The  AWACS  is  a 
1960's  design  system;  the  radar  is  text- 
book technology,  and  the  computer  is 
available  commercially.  The  materials 
that  are  sensitive  are  not  being  includ- 
ed in  the  sale  package. 

The  delivery  date  for  the  first  plane 
is  December  1985.  With  any  slippage, 
delivery  will  not  occur  in  1985.  A  lot 
can  happen  in  that  time,  and  it  does 
provide  some  degree  of  flexibility. 

In  a  final,  and  more  general  theme,  I 
would  note  my  support  for  this  sale  in 
no  way  weakens  my  support  for  Israel. 
In  the  wake  of  the  Sadat  assassina- 
tion, we  need  to  do  whatever  we  can  to 
bolster  our  friends  in  the  Middle  East; 
that  includes  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
Israel.  The  greatest  threat  in  this 
region  is  instability  and  the  creation 
of    an    environment    where    military 


force  offers  the  best  solution  for  reso- 
lution of  disputes.  Much  of  the  discus- 
sion on  this  proposed  sale  centers 
around  the  argument  that  this  plane 
is  too  technical  and  too  sophisticated 
to  be  introduced  into  such  an  unstable 
environment.  The  argument  runs  that 
we  are  fueling  the  arms  race  by  intro- 
ducing a  higher  level  of  weapons  into 
the  region. 

I  would  simply  say  that  I  do  not 
think  these  arguments  are  true.  The 
AWACS  is  not  a  weapon,  but  rather  is 
defense  in  nature.  Certainly  there  are 
risks  involved  in  the  transaction,  but  I 
feel  the  advantages  outweigh  the 
risks.  And  certainly  we  must  be  willing 
to  take  risks  if  peace  is  to  be  achieved. 
If  we  remember  Anwar  Sadat  for  no 
other  reason,  we  should  recall  his  per- 
sonal courage,  wisdom,  and  insight— 
and  unwillingness  to  accept  risks— in 
the  pursuit  of  peace. 

My  sole  concern  in  this  issue  is  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  best  interests  of 
our  country,  and  I  firmly  believe  this 
sale  will  take  a  positive  step  toward 
supporting  our  firends  and  helping 
maintain  the  fragile  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  194 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  the  Congress  objects  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing proposed  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  (the 
certifications  describing  these  proposed 
sales  having  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  on  October  1,  1981): 

(1)  The  proposed  sale  of  E-3A  airborne 
warning  and  control  system  (AWACS)  air- 
craft, together  with  related  defense  articles, 
defense  services,  and  design  and  construc- 
tion services  (transmittal  numl)ered  SI- 
DBA). 

(2)  The  proposed  sale  of  conformal  fuel 
tanks  for  F-15  aircraft,  together  with  relat- 
ed defense  articles  and  defense  services 
(transmittal  numbered  81-96B). 

(3)  The  proposed  sale  of  AIM-9L  Side- 
winder air-to-air  missiles,  together  with  re- 
lated defense  articles  (transmittal  numbered 
81-96C). 

(4)  The  proposed  sale  of  Boeing  707  aerial 
refueling  aircraft,  together  with  related  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  (trans- 
mittal numbered  81-96D). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  194).  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  major  mistake  for 
our  country  to  sell  this  highly  sophis- 
ticated equipment  to  anybody.  Saudi 
Arabians  were  the  original  ones  to  ask 
us  to  participate  in  appropriate  moni- 
toring in  their  area.  They  invited  us 
there,  with  the  purpose  that  we  would 
provide  the  kind  of  monitoring  service 


AWACS  aircraft  because  it  was  very 
much  needed. 

The  Saudis  asked  for  our  presence.  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  maintain 
control  of  this  equipment.  I  very  much 
object  to  the  idea  of  selling  it  to  any- 
l)ody. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  now  believe, 
nor  have  I  ever  believed  that  it  is  a 
good  idea  for  the  United  States  to  sell 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  or  any  other 
country.  My  feelings  are  not  based  on 
any  strict  emotional  loyalty  to  Israel, 
but  instead  on  my  belief  that  we 
should  not  sell  sophisticated  weaponry 
that  was  designed  for  the  defense  of 
our  country  to  any  nation,  much  less 
one  with  whom  we  have  no  formal  alli- 
ance or  official  understanding  of  its 
final  use.  It  makes  no  sense  for  us  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  and  years  of 
research  on  systems  intended  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation  and  then  sell  them  to 
buyers  when  we  cannot  be  sure  we  will 
maintain  its  full  final  use.  Look  at 
what  happened  to  our  true  friend  the 
Shah. 

This  sale,  it  is  argued,  will  reaffirm 
the  value  we  place  in  their  role  as 
allies.  To  begin  with,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  believe  that  Saudi  Arabia  will 
always  support  the  United  States,  with 
some  important  issues.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  Saudis  have  financed 
the  last  three  Arab  wars  with  Israel. 
They  provide  a  large  part  of  the 
money  behind  the  PLO.  They  openly 
oppose  the  Camp  David  accords— the 
only  concrete  movement  toward  peace 
in  that  area  of  the  world  in  the  last  40 
years. 

Let  us  assume  that  Saudi  Arabia  is 
indeed  a  true  friend.  Are  we  now  to  be- 
lieve that  because  a  nation  is  our 
friend,  we  are  obligated  to  sell  her 
every  piece  of  military  equipment  we 
develop?  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
even  NATO  does  not  have  the  use  of 
AWACS  without  an  American  pres- 
ence. It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  he 
setting  a  wrong  precedent  by  selling 
these  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  merely 
because  of  friendship. 

If  proof  of  friendship  is  what  Saudi 
Arabia  is  really  looking  for.  all  they 
have  to  do  is  lool^in  their  own  front 
yard  as  to  what  the  United  States  is 
doing.  Americans  right  now  are  in  the 
process  of  building  four  airbases.  two 
naval  bases,  and  three  bases  for  the 
army  and  national  guard  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Among  these  projects  are  an 
$8.5  billion  military  city  out  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  their  deserts;  two 
naval  bases  in  the  city  of  Jubail  for  a 
total  of  $3.5  billion;  and  a  $1.4  billion 
West  Point-type  military  academy  in 
the  capital  of  Riyadh.  In  the  last  8 
years  Saudi  Arabia  has  purchased  a 
total  of  $34  billion  worth  of  American 
military  hardware.  If  this  is  not  proof 
enough  of  friendship.  I  hardly  think 
that  the  AWACS  are  going  to  convince 
them. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  fail 

the  Saudis  find  it  impera- 

their  own  AW  ACS  all  of  a 
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)oth  worlds,  the  utilization  of 

the   world's   best   defensive 

equipment  and  the  expertise 

military    men    to    help 
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my  colleagues  to  support  this 


^ASCELL.    Mr.    Chairra&n,    I 

the  Committee  do  now  rise 

the  concurrent  resolution 

he  House  with  the  recommen- 

the  concurrent  resolution 

to. 

was  agreed  to. 
the    Committee    rose: 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pa- 
l^aving  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
_.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
le  Whole  House  on  the  State 
nion,  reported  that  that  Corn- 
having    had    under   consider- 
concurrent   resolution   (H. 
194)  disapproving  the  pro- 
to  Saudi  Arabia  of  E-3A 
warning  and  control  system 
)     aircraft,     conformal     fuel 
F-15  aircraft,  AIM-9L  Side- 
inissiles,  and  Boeing  707  aerial 
aircraft,  and  directed  him  to 
the    resolution    back    to    the 
the  recommendation  that 
resolution   be   agreed 


tlie 
R«s. 
SI  lies 


fcr 


vith 


cor  current 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 

ion,  the  previous  question  is 

on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

was  no  objection. 

Speaker   pro   tempore.   The 

is  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 


F^SCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 

vote   on    the   ground   that   a 

is  not  present  and  make  the 

order  that  a  quorum  is  not 


ilPEAKER   pro   tempore.   Evi- 

quorum  is  not  present. 
Sergeant   at   Arms  will   notify 
I  lembers. 

\ote   was   taken   by   electronic 
snd  there  were— yeas  301,  nays 
arswered  present"  1,  not  voting 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  257] 
YEAS-301 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Blanc hard 

Bliley 

Boggs 


Boland 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bouquard 

Breaux 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Byron 

Carman 

Carney 


Chappell 

Chappie 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Coats 

Coelho 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

E>anielson 

Daschle 

de  la  Oarza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

E>erwinski 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Pithian 

norio 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Porsythe 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 


Alexander 
Andrews 
Anthony 
Bailey  (MO) 
Bereuter 


Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Harkln 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hillls 

Hollenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Ma^»li 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Moore 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

NAYS- 111 

Bowen 

Brinkley 

Broyhill 

Butler 

Campbell 


Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pursell 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuas 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (SD) 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Washington 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

Whittaker 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zeferetti 


Cheney 

dinger 

Coleman 

Conable 

Craig 


Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erlenbom 

Findley 

Flippo 

Fountain 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gramm 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hyde 


Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Kazen 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath 

Lott 

Lungren 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Myers 

Napier 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Parris 

Patman 

Price 

Prltchard 


QuUlen 

Rahall 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Roberts  (KS> 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Shumway 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Wampler 

White 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wylie 

Zablockl 
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McDade 

Pepper 

Savage 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Fowler  for,  with  Mr.  Barnard  against. 
Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Stratton  against. 

Mr.  DERRICK  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay," 

Mr.  BARNARD  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "present." 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Fowler).  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

So,  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


October  14,  1981 

U  1415 

TECHNICAL       AMENDMENT       TO 

INTERNATIONAL     INVESTMENT 

SURVEY  ACT  OP  1976 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1687)  to  make  a  techni- 
cal amendment  to  the  International 
Investment  Survey  Act  of  1976.  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  t  do 
not  intend  to  object.  I  make  this  reser- 
vation so  that  the  chairman  might  ex- 
plain what  the  legislation  does. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  This  bill  makes  a 
technical  amendment  in  the  Interna- 
tional Investment  Survey  Act  of  1976. 
an  act  authorizing  and  directing  the 
Commerce  and  Treasury  Departments 
to  conduct  periodic  surveys  on  the 
extent  and  exact  character  of  foreign 
investment  in  the  United  States  and 
U.S.  investment  abroad. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Congress 
passed  legislation  authorizing  further 
appropriations  to  carry  out  these  stud- 
ies and  making  certain  noncontrover- 
sial  changes  in  the  act.  One  of  these 
changes  altered  the  timetables  for 
some  of  the  surveys,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  Government  and  the 
burden  on  respondents.  In  making 
these  changes  in  the  act  the  Senate 
language,  which  the  House  adopted, 
referred  to  surveys  covering  calendar 
years. 

The  original  act  never  referred  to 
calendar  years:  It  simply  directed  cer- 
tain surveys  every  5  years.  It  is  the 
word  "calendar"  that  this  bill,  S,  1687, 
would  delete.  By  eliminating  the  refer- 
ence to  calendar  years,  the  agencies 
administering  the  act  will  have  the 
flexibility  to  structure  surveys  on  a 
fiscal  year  basis  if  the  respondents  are 
more  likely  to  maintain  the  required 
data  on  the  basis  of  fiscal  years. 

This  technical  amendment  was  re- 
quested by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage announcing  his  approval  of  the 
authorizing  legislation.  S.  1687  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  on  September 
30  and  passed  the  same  day.  Adopting 
this  amendment  will  minimize  the 
burden  on  persons  surveyed  as  much 
as  possible  while  still  enabling  the 
agencies  to  collect  appropriate  data  on 
international  investment,  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  pass  S.  1687.  thus  clear- 
ing it  for  the  President. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So.  all  the  gentle- 
man is  doing  is  changing  one  or  two 
words  in  this;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  As  I  under- 
stand, we  are  changing  the  term  "cal- 
endar year"  to  "fiscal  year"  to  con- 
form to  what  the  President  has  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKEai.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1687 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  International  Investment 
Survey  Act  of  1976  (22  U.S.C.  3103(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  'calendar' 
each  time  it  appears  therein. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
AND  PRODUCTION  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  SIT  TOMOR 
ROW  DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and 
Production  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  be  permitted  to 
sit  tomorrow  while  the  House  is  read- 
ing under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  to 
ask  my  colleague,  is  this  only  for  the 
purpose  of  hearings  or  does  the  gentle- 
woman intend  to  mark  up  a  bill? 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  minority  supports 
this  request.  It  is  for  markup  of  nucle- 
ar waste  legislation  for  the  subcommit- 
tee on  H.R.  2993.  H.R.  4697,  and  H.R. 
2881. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object, 
could  the  gentlewoman  describe  to  us 
what  this  is  and  why  it  is  so  important 
to  miss  the  important  discussions  on 
the  agriculture  bill? 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  We  have  been 
working  on  this  nuclear  waste  legisla- 
tion for  a  good  many  years.  We  think 
it  is  very  vital  legislation.  We  are  anx- 
ious to  move  ahead  with  the  markup. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  why 
could  this  not  be  done  on  Friday  or 
some  other  time? 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  I  did  not  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Could  the  gentle- 
woman describe  for  us  why  this  is  so 
urgent  that  it  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  committee,  say  on  Friday? 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  we  intend  to  continue  with 
the  markup  on  Friday  if  it  is  neces- 
sary. The  hearings  were  held  last 
week.  We  are  anxious  to  move  ahead 
with  the  markup  tomorrow. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  minority 
has  approved  this  request. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  heard  that.  The 
minority  did  not  know  about  it  until 
just  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Is  the  gentlewoman  sure  that  she 
wants  to  deny  the  members  of  her  sub- 
committee the  right  to  hear  this  im- 
portant agricultural  legislation? 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  If  my  colleague 
will  yield.  I  surely  will  try  to  get 
through  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  be 
back  on  the  floor  for  the  hearings. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Tennessee  (Mrs.  Bouquard)? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUNGARIAN  FREEDOM 
FIGHTERS  DAY 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  268)  to  designate  October 
23,  1981,  as  "Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Day,"  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  in  order  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mrs.  Fenwick)  be  allowed  to  explain 
to  the  House  the  significance  of  this 
resolution. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  268.  This 
resolution  would  commemorate  the  ef- 
forts of  those  brave  Hungarians  who 
risked  their  lives  25  years  ago  this 
month  to  call  for  an  end  to  Soviet  po- 
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litica     and    economic    domination    of 
their   country.   Specifically,    it   would 
October  23,  1981,  the  25th 
of  the  major  demonstra- 
n  Budapest  which  served  as  the 
for  what  has  become  known 
"Hungarian    Revolution",    as 
Freedom  Fighters  Day." 
resolution    authorizes    and    re- 
the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
designating  this  day. 

important,    the    resolution 

upon  the  people  of  the  United 

to  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the 

victory  of  the  freedom-loving 

over  oppression.  At  a  time  when 

people  are  suffering  in  the 

nations  of  the  world,  it  is  im- 

that  we  voice  our  support  for 

individual  human  rights,  and  for 

quest  for  freedom.  Perhaps  our 

action  here  in  this  House  can 

them  with  hope. 

today's  resolution  comes 
us  at  an  appropriate  time.  The 
Revolution"  of  25  years 
on  the  heels  of  a  successful 
$talinist  revolution  in  Poland  on 
19,  1956.  Hungarians,  rose  up 
the  Soviet  troops  out  of  Bu- 
,  and  in  the  days  that  followed 
23,  took  steps  to  form  a  coali- 
government    and    to    eliminate 
rule.  As  we  know,  Soviet 
rolled  back  into  Budapest  on  No- 
4,  1956,  crushing  the  revolu- 
its  early  stages.  But  this  histor- 
of  courage,  and  belief  in 
should  not  be  forgotten. 
I  introduced  House  Joint  Res- 
268  on  May  28,  223  Members 
House  have  joined  me  as  co- 
of  this  resolution.  I  want  to 
those  Members  for  their  sup- 
uid  I  owe  a  special  debt  of  grati- 
to   my   original   cosponsor,    Mr. 
and   to  the  gentleman  from 
York,  Mr.  Horton.  the  chairman 
Committee   to   Commemorate 
ungarian    Revolution    of    1956. 
their  help,  and  that  of  Mr. 
n  Gereben,  the  president  of  the 
Freedom  Fighters  Federa- 
4nd  Dr.  Michael  Szaz,  of  the  Con- 
ion       of      American       Ethnic 
this    resolution    would    not 
;ome  before  us  today.  Finally,  I 
like  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 
of  Illinois,  for  their  expe- 
consideration   of   this   resolu- 


Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  268. 
Thahk  you. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther leserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  t  o  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  P  ORTON). 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  owes  a  debt  of  thanks  to  my 
colleai  rue  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fen- 
wick)  for  her  leadership  on  this  reso- 


lution. Without  her  early  support  and 
sponsorship  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
268,  this  House  might  not  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  appropriately  pay 
tribute  to  the  men  and  women  who 
fought  for  human  rights,  freedom  and, 
self-determination— the  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  extend 
my  appreciation,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  to  Commemorate  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  of  1956,  to  all  those 
Members  who  joined  us  in  sponsoring 
this  resolution.  Gaining  the  necessary 
218  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  was 
possible  only  through  the  help  of  the 
many  Members  who  share  our  view 
that  the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters 
stand  as  an  inspiration  to  all  peoples 
who  dream  of  freedom,  peace,  and  na- 
tional sovereignty. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  also 
recognize  the  contributions  of  the 
many  Hungarian-American  organiza- 
tions and  their  presidents  who  helped 
make  this  resolution  a  reality:  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  of  Hungarian 
Organizations  in  North  America,  its 
president  and  former  mayor  of  Buda- 
pest, Mr.  Jozsef  Kovago;  the  Hungari- 
an Freedom  Fighters  Federation,  its 
president  Eva  Szorenyi;  The  American 
Hungarian  Federation,  and  its  presi- 
dent, the  Very  Reverend  Iranyi;  the 
Federation  of  Hungarian  Former  Po- 
litical Prisoners,  its  president,  Mr. 
Tibor  Helcz;  my  good  friend  Istvan  B. 
Gereben,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Coordinating  Committee  of  Hungarian 
Organizations  in  North  America;  and 
the  many  other  groups  and  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  United  States. 

As  my  colleague  explained,  House 
Joint  Resolution  268  designates  Octo- 
ber 23,  1981,  as  "Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Day."  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
on  that  day.  Hungarian  freedom  fight- 
ers attempted  to  establish  a  coalition 
government  and  to  end  Soviet  political 
and  economic  domination  in  Hungary. 
The  world  witnessed  a  society  sponta- 
neously rise  up  against  oppression 
only  to  be  suppressed  by  the  over- 
whelming military  power  of  the  Soviet 
Army. 

Since  its  formation  on  October  26, 
1980,  the  Committee  to  Commemorate 
the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956,  has 
been  working  to  achieve  one  all-impor- 
tant goal  to  recall,  remind,  and  rekin- 
dle the  spirit  of  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion and  its  freedom  fighters. 

People  all  over  the  world  must  know 
and  understand  the  motivation,  the 
spirit  and  the  quest  for  freedom  which 
inspired  Hungarians  to  revolt  25  years 
ago  were  the  very  same  which  inspired 
Americans  to  revolt  against  tyranny 
205  years  ago.  Time  and  language,  and 
nothing  else,  separate  the  freedom 
fighters  from  the  minutemen. 

"The  cause  of  freedom  is  identified 
with  the  destinies  of  humanity,"  a 
Hungarian  patriot  of  another  era 
wrote,  "And  in  whatever  part  of  the 


world  it  gains  ground,  it  will  be  a 
common  gain  to  all  those  who  desire 
it."  His  name  was  Lajos  Kossuth,  and 
he  was  the  leader  of  another  failed 
Hungarian  revolution  of  1848. 

Today,  in  Hungary,  the  Hungarian 
people  are  denied  the  right  to  recall 
their  brief  uprising  agaiiist  Soviet  tyr- 
anny and  their  momentary  taste  of 
freedom.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
those  of  us  who  enjoy  freedom,  re- 
member what  happened  in  Hungary 
25  years  ago:  Because  the  cause  of 
freedom  continues  to  be  identified 
with  the  destinies  of  humanity— and 
when  the  Hungarian  people  failed  to 
regain  their  freedom,  every  part  of  the 
world  lost. 

Until  Hungary's  right  to  self-deter- 
mination and  freedom  is  restored,  the 
free  world  must  continue  its  vigilance 
and  advocacy  for  their  freedom.  House 
Joint  Resolution  268  is  a  bold  and  in- 
spiring symbol  of  that  conviction. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Oilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
during  times  when  we  too  readily  take 
the  word  freedom  for  granted,  we  are 
commemorating  the  deaths  of  hun- 
dreds of  Hungarians  who  gave  theif" 
lives  for  freedom.  October  23,  1981, 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution  where  the  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters  demonstrated 
against  Soviet  oppression.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  268 
which  designates  October  23,  1981,  as 
"Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  Day." 

Within  days  after  the  revolution 
began,  the  Hungarian  freedom  fight- 
ers attempted  to  establish  a  coalition 
government  after  the  Soviet  troops 
had  withdrawn  from  Budapest.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  troops  returned  and 
quashed  the  revolution  before  their 
dream  of  political  and  economic  free- 
dom could  be  realized.  Their  courage 
and  determination  serves  as  an  exam- 
ple to  those  who  still  live  under  op- 
pressive governments. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  we 
ever  forget  those  who  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  for  freedom  when  elements 
of  social  domination  are  still  present 
in  parts  of  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  continued  commemoration 
of  such  events  serves  to  remind  us 
that  the  search  for  freedom  should 
never  be  forgotten  or  taken  for  grant- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  together  on  this  day  to  salute  the 
freedom-loving  spirit  of  the  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters  and  of  all  people  who 
strive  to  protect  human  rights.# 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
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tion  268  designating  October  23,  1981, 
as  "Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters 
Day." 

October  25,  1981,  will  mark  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion. The  story  of  the  courage  of  the 
Hungarian  nation  in  1956  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

When  a  nation  wishes  to  be  free  its 
desires  cannot  be  suppressed  forever. 
The  Soviets  may  have  crushed  the  re- 
sistance fighters  of  Hungary,  but  they 
cannot  crush  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
Whenever  one  uprising  is  crushed  the 
spirit  appears  somewhere  else,  as  we 
now  see  in  Poland. 

The  Hungarian  revolution  is  one  of 
those  tragic  moments  of  history  in 
which  success  was  mixed  with  tragedy, 
euphoria  with  sadness,  freedom  with 
oppression.  For  a  few  brief  days  the 
Hungarian  people  basked  in  the  cli- 
mate of  their  new  found  freedom. 

Tyranny  always  produces  its  own 
downfall,  because  tyrants  can  hold  on 
only  so  long.  Then  free  men  and 
women  rise  up  to  overthrow  these  ty- 
rants. 

These  memories  of  25  years  ago  are 
at  once  the  images  and  realities  of  an 
event  that  captured  the  world's  atten- 
tion for  too  short  a  time  but  have  not 
been  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution  honoring  those 
who  fought  so  bravely  in  the  name  of 
Hungarian  freedom  25  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  profound 
explanations  given  us,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  268 

Whereas  on  October  23,  1956.  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters  attempted  to  establish  a 
coalition  government  and  to  end  Soviet  po- 
htical  and  economic  domination  in  Hungary: 
and 

Whereas  on  October  23.  1956,  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters  and  other  participants  in 
the  Hungarian  revolution  attempted  to  free 
the  Hungarian  people  from  the  oppression 
of  the  Soviet  police  state;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  supports  the  ef- 
forts of  all  freedom-loving  peoples  to  pro- 
tect their  individual  human  rights,  and 
other  rights  of  self-determination:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  October  23,  1981,  as 
•Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  Day ',  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  reaffirm  our  belief  In  the  eventual  victo- 
ry of  the  freedom-loving  human  spirit  over 
oppression. 

"The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 


sume to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Lantos). 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  Soviet  troops  are  still  poised  at 
the  borders  of  Poland,  it  is  proper  that 
we  honor  the  men  and  women  who 
laid  down  their  lives  for  freedom  in 
Hungary.  We  honor  them  today  be- 
cause their  spirit  will  continue  for  gen- 
erations to  come  to  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us. 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years 
ago  this  month,  the  brave  people  of 
Hungary  asserted  their  right  to  live 
freely  and  independently.  Hungary, 
which  lies  at  the  crossroads  of  Europe, 
had  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of 
Nazi  occupiers  during  World  War  II. 
Tragically,  the  ordeal  for  the  Hungari- 
an people  did  not  end  after  the  Second 
World  War.  Instead,  a  new  totalitarian 
oppressor  with  an  ugly  ideology,  the 
Soviet  Union,  established  its  repressive 
administration  over  the  proud  nation 
of  Hungary. 

The  Hungarians,  with  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  striving  for  their  independence, 
challenged  the  mighty  Soviet  military 
machine  in  1956  with  the  Hungarian 
freedom  fighter  movement.  Led  by  the 
heroic  Imre  Nagy,  the  Hungarians  pro- 
claimed an  independent  state.  Sadly, 
the  government  did  not  have  the  mili- 
tary resources  to  withstand  the  brutal 
invasion  of  the  Red  army  and  in  a 
week  the  revolution  was  suppressed. 
Many  brave  Hungarians  were  killed 
while  many  more  were  forced  to  flee 
their  ancestral  homes  to  seek  refuge 
throughout  the  world,  including  the 
United  States. 

The  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  Hungari- 
an freedom  fighters  in  1956  was  not 
rewarded  with  success,  but  their  strug- 
gle was  not  in  vain.  The  world  was  in- 
spired by  the  example  of  a  small 
nation  asserting  its  rights  despite  im- 
possible odds.  What  is  especially  sig- 
nificant is  the  effect  the  revolution 
had  on  Hungarian  society.  The  Soviet 
Union  reestablished  its  control— that 
is  undeniable,  but  after  1956  things 
were  never  the  same.  The  spirit  of  lib- 
erty was  rekindled  throughout  Hun- 
garian society  so  that  the  Soviets  were 
forced  to  deal  with  a  new  political  at- 
mosphere and  had  to  loosen  their 
brutal  grip  over  every  aspect  of  life. 
Today,  Hungary  is  still  not  free  but  re- 
forms have  made  life  easier  and  less 
oppressive.  That  was  made  possible  by 
the  heroism  of  the  freedom  fighters  in 
1956. 

As  recent  events  in  Eastern  Europe 
demonstrate,  the  spirit  of  freedom 
cannot  be  permanently  suppressed. 
The  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  of  a 
generation  ago  have  not  been  forgot- 
ten nor  has  their  cause  been  forsaken. 
The  principle  for  which  they  fought 
and  in  many  cases  laid  down  their  lives 
is  again  being  asserted  by  other 
means.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we 
take  time  today  to  commemorate  the 
memory  of  those  that  died  and  pay 


tribute  to  all  the  brave  people  of  Hun- 
gary who  showed  the  world  that  even 
a  small  nation  can  stand  up  for  its 
rights  against  the  most  overwhelming 
of  odds.* 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  esteemed  colleague, 
Tom  Lantos,  and  others  who  are 
taking  this  opportunity  to  commemo- 
rate the  25th  anniversary  of  the  1956 
Hungarian  revolution.  I  would  also 
like  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league, MiLLicENT  Fenwick,  for  her 
perseverance  and  commitment  in 
bringing  to  the  full  Congress  House 
Joint  Resolution  268,  legislation  desig- 
nating October  23,  1981,  as  "Hungari- 
an Freedom  Fighters  Day."  I  am 
proud  to  be  among  its  many  cospon- 
sors. 

The  spirit  that  inspired  the  Hungari- 
an people  to  fight  the  Soviet  army 
lives  on  in  the  brave  men  and  women 
of  the  captive  nations.  This  spirit  lives 
on  today  in  Poland,  and  in  the  dreams 
and  aspirations  of  Hungarians.  East 
Germans,  Czechs,  and  others  living 
under  the  shadow  of  Communist  op- 
pression. 

By  commemorating  the  brave  Hun- 
garians who  struggled  to  free  their 
country  25  years  ago.  we  not  only  pay 
tribute  to  them,  but  also  pay  tribute 
to  all  freedom-loving  peoples  who  con- 
tinue to  fight  to  protect  their  human 
rights  and  rights  of  self-determina- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  be  among  those  given  the  op- 
portunity to  honor  the  heroic  Hungar- 
ian freedom  fighters  on  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  their  revolt  against  Soviet 
oppression.  The  entire  free  world  will 
be  forever  indebted  to  these  men  and 
women  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
the  streets  of  Budapest  in  1956,  for 
they  serve  as  a  glorious  example  of  the 
power  of  man's  desire  for  ind-^pend- 
ence.  The  freedom  fighters  struggled 
for  several  weeks,  against  incredible 
odds,  to  end  the  Soviet  exploitation 
and  political  control  that  the  Hungar- 
ians had  suffered  for  10  years.  Though 
they  did  not  achieve  their  goal  of  inde- 
pendence, they  were  successful  not 
only  in  gaining  new  freedoms  for  the 
citizens  of  their  country,  but  also  in 
shaking  the  institution  of  communism 
to  its  very  foundations  and  rekindling 
the  spirit  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world.* 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend to  the  solemn  recognition  of  the 
distinguished  Members  of  this  House 
those  Hungarians  who  fought  and 
those  who  died  in  the  struggle  to  free 
their  country  from  the  imperialistic 
rule  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Today  we 
commemorate  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters'  val- 
iant effort  to  liberate  their  nation 
from  the  coercive  Stalinist  empire. 
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my  honor  to  be  among  the  spon- 
a  resolution  designating  Octo- 
1981,  as  "Hungarian  Freedom 
Day"   for   they   were  coura- 
and     hard-pressed     men     and 
worthy  of  our  remembrance, 
the  triumph  of  the  freedom 
lasted  for  only  a  week,  it  ac- 
much  in  loosening  the  grip 
U.S.S.R.    on    the    Hungarian 
.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  the 
and  determination  displayed 
freedom  fighters  has  served  as 
inspiration  to  all  people  subjected 
denial  of  their  basic  political, 
and  religious  freedoms, 
are    fortunate    in    the    United 
to  have  leaders  and  laws  strong- 
support  of  these  freedoms  and  I 
hat  each  of  us,  as  we  remember 
n<  ble  Hungarian  freedom  fighters, 
rpnew   our   resolve   to   peaceably 
to  relieve  the  oppressed   from 

and  social  torment.* 

FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years 

month  the  people  of  Hungary 

against    Soviet    oppression. 

f^-eedom  that  resulted  from  this 

struggle  lasted  only  1  week.  But 

Hungarian  revolution  was  not 

The  courage  and  convictions 

freedom  fighters  has  resulted  in 

gradual   loosening  of   the  Soviet 

s  oppression  of  the  Hungarian 

.  The  spark  of  liberty  which  the 

fighters  died  for  in   1956  is 

carried  forward  today  through- 
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my   colleagues    to   join    me 
in  marking  the  25th  anniversary 
thousands   of   Hungarian   men 
)men,  students  and  workers  gave 
ves  for  freedom  against  an  over- 
enemy.  Popular  demonstra- 
i  gainst  Communist  rule  in  Buda- 
(Jeveloped   into   open   revolution 
the    ousted    Communist   Party 
summoned    Soviet     armed 
to  crush  the  Hungarian  people, 
ubrising  appeared  to  have  halted 
October  28  when  Premier  Nagy  an- 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
to   withdraw   its   troops   from 
However,   by   November    1, 
forces  had  surrounded  Buda- 
and  launched  a  massive  sur- 
ittack  against  the  city  on  No- 
4,    with    200,000    troops    and 
tanks   and   armored   cars.   The 
people  fought  and  died  val- 
but  their  dream  for  freedom 
hdpelessly  crushed. 

his  occasion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
for  the  Congress  to  speed- 
House   Joint   Resolution 
designate  October  23,  1981,  as 
Freedom  Fighters  Day." 
resolution,  in  part,  calls  upon  the 
of  the  United  States  to  "reaf- 
belief  in  the  eventual  victory 
freedom-loving   human   spirit 
oppression." 

is    the    hope    of    Hungarians 

the  world,  that  someday 

of  the.  Hungarian  nation  will 
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be  victorious  over  their  Soviet  intrud- 
ers. Passage  of  this  congressional  reso- 
lution would  provide  appropriate  rec- 
ognition to  the  Hungarian  people  and 
their  continuing  struggle  for  liberty.* 
•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Tom  Lantos. 

Today  this  House  will  approve  by 
unanimous  consent.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 268.  designating  October  23, 
1981,  as  "Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters 
Day."  As  a  principal  cosponsor.  Con- 
gressman Lantos  played  a  key  role  in 
moving  this  landmark  resolution  to 
the  floor.  We  owe  him  and  Congress- 
woman  Fenwick  a  great  debt  of 
thanks.  With  final  congressional  ap- 
proval, Hungarian  Americans  will  be 
able  to  participate  in  appropriate  ac- 
tivities and  events  that  will  reaffirm 
this  country's  dedication  to  self-deter- 
mination, freedom,  and  human  rights. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  world  wit- 
nessed a  spontaneous  outbreak  against 
oppression  and  Soviet  tyranny.  Hun- 
garians from  all  walks  of  life  joined 
Hungarian  students  and  workers  in 
their  struggle  to  remove  Soviet  eco- 
nomic and  political  control.  Through- 
out, their  purposes  were  basic  and  in- 
spired—to achieve  independence  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  regain  control  over 
their  own  government,  and  to  perma- 
nently establish  their  rights  to  free- 
dom and  human  rights.  Their  short- 
lived taste  of  free  speech  and  all  other 
rights  we  enjoy  in  this  country  in- 
spired the  free  world,  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  others  to  speak  out  in  sup- 
port of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fight- 
ers and  their  revolution. 

On  October  25,  1956.  President  Ei- 
senhower issued  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  United  States  considers  the  develop- 
ments in  Hungary  as  being  a  renewed  ex- 
pression of  the  intense  desire  for  freedom 
long  held  by  the  Hungarian  people.  The  de- 
mands reportedly  made  by  the  students  and 
worlting  people  clearly  fall  within  the 
framework  of  those  human  rights  to  which 
all  are  entitled:  which  are  affirmed  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations:  which  are 
specifically  guaranteed  to  the  Hungarian 
People  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  to  which  the 
Governments  of  Hungary  and  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  United  States,  are  parties. 

The  United  States  deplores  the  interven- 
tion of  Soviet  military  forces  which,  under 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  should  have  been  with- 
drawn and  the  presence  of  which  in  Hunga- 
ry, as  it  is  now  demonstrated,  is  not  to  pro- 
tect Hungary  against  armed  aggression  from 
without,  but  rather  to  continue  an  occupa- 
tion of  Hungary  by  the  forces  of  an  alien 
government  for  its  own  purposes.  The  heart 
of  America  goes  out  to  the  people  of  Hunga- 
ry. 

On  November  4,  1956,  a  U.S.-spon- 
sored  resolution  introduced  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions gained  overwhelming  support. 
The  resolution  stated,  in  part: 


•  •  •  condemning  the  use  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary forces  to  suppress  the  efforts  of  the 
Hungarian  people  to  reassert  their  rights: 
convinced  that  recent  events  in  Hungary 
manifest  clearly  the  desire  of  the  Hungari- 
an people  to  exercise  and  to  enjoy  fully 
their  fundamental  rights,  freedoms  and  in- 
dependence. •  •  • 

The  free  world  in  general  and  the 
United  States  specifically  is  again  in- 
spired as  we  approach  the  25th  anni- 
versary date,  October  23,  1981.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
reflections  of  our  Nation's  resolve  to 
remember  the  heroism  and  dedication 
which  characterized  the  1956  uprising. 

Since  its  formation  last  October,  the 
Committee  To  Commemorate  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  chair,  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
mayors  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
others  to  promote  activities  and  events 
that  will  recall  the  1956  revolution.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  re- 
ceived over  25  proclamations,  similar 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  268,  from 
the  States  and  many  more  from  the 
cities  paying  tribute  to  the  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters. 

In  this  regard.  I  was  also  heartened 
by  the  active  role  several  of  our  col- 
leagues will  be  taking  in  various  com- 
munities throughout  the  United 
States:  Congressman  Lantos  in  Cali- 
fornia; Congresswoman  Fenwick  iTi 
New  Jersey;  Senator  Dodd  in  Con- 
necticut; Congressmen  Dougherty  and 
RiTTER  in  Pennsylvania;  Congressman 
Wylie  in  Ohio;  Congressman  Dornan 
in  California;  and  Congressman  Phil 
Crane  in  Toronto,  Canada.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  to  Commemo- 
rate the  Hungarian  Fvevolution  of  1956 
and  affiliated  Hungarian-American  or- 
ganizations join  me  in  expressing 
thanks  to  them. 

Through  their  efforts.  House  Joint 
Resolution  268,  the  proclamations 
issued  by  the  Governors  and  mayors 
and  the  many  other  activities  planned 
to  commemorate  the  revolution,  I  am 
confident  the  free  world  and  all  Hun- 
garians will  recognize  the  importance 
which  this  Nation  places  on  the  princi- 
ples for  which  the  freedom  fighters 
fought  25  years  ago.* 
•  Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
1981  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  heroic  efforts  of  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighters  to  return  control  of  their 
country's  government  to  the  Hungari- 
an people.  Since  the  close  of  World 
War  II,  Hungary  had  been  a  closely 
controlled  satellite  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Puppet  regimes  in  Budapest 
had  been  sustained  In  power  by  the 
Soviets.  Membership  in  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  the  Cominform  was  imposed 
on  Hungary.  Hungary  was  a  captive 
state  and  its  people  were  deprived  of 
the  most  basic  of  civil  liberties.  Secret 
police  spying,  repression,  and  intimida- 
tion were  shadowy  presences  in  the 
daily  lives  of  individuals  and  families. 
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Hungary  was  a  totalitarian  state 
whose  every  move  was  controlled  from 
Moscow. 

However,  in  October  of  1956,  the 
Hungarian  people,  for  one  brave  and 
lonely  week,  overthrew  the  thrall  of 
the  Soviets,  formed  the  beginnings  of 
a  truly  democratic  government  and  in- 
vited the  Soviet  military  to  leave  Bu- 
dapest and  all  of  Hungary.  For  this 
short  time,  it  seemed  that  the  quiet 
revolution  would  succeed.  The  United 
Nations  had  expressed  support  for  the 
free  government  formed  by  former 
Prime  Minister  Imre  Nagy.  The  Soviet 
Union  agreed  to  negotiations  for  the 
withdrawal  of  their  military  forces 
from  Hungary.  Cardinal  Mindzenty 
was  freed  from  house  arrest.  The  gov- 
ernment taking  shape  permitted  the 
additional  participation  of  parties 
other  than  Communist.  Actual  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  from  Budapest 
was  accomplished  peacefully. 

But  then  the  Soviet  Union  reverted 
to  form  and  followed  the  pattern  of 
ruthless  interventionism  which  char- 
acterizes their  leadership  since  they 
first  inflicted  themselves  and  their  po- 
litical/economic ideology  on  most  of 
Eastern  Europe  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II. 

Ten  armored  divisions  and  1,000 
tanks  poured  into  Hungary.  Fighting 
between  the  Soviet  invaders  and  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters  and  troops 
left  tens  of  thousands  dead  on  both 
sides;  160,000  refugees  fled  Hungary 
and  a  newly  repressive  and  subservient 
Communist  regime  was  installed  in 
Budapest  under  Janos  Kadar. 

The  community  of  free-world  na- 
tions expressed  its  horror  both  individ- 
ually, and  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  condemned  the  use  of 
Soviet  military  forces  for  interfering 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Hungary. 
Public  opinion  also  expressed  itself  in 
violent  anti-Soviet  demonstrations  in 
major  capitals  of  the  world.  Mass  res- 
ignations from  Communist  parties  in 
other  countries  reflected  the  views  of 
many  ex-party  members  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  invading  Hungary, 
had  betrayed  what  they  considered  to 
be  solemn  commitments  forswearing 
interventionism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  House 
rise  today  to  salute  the  memory  and 
example  of  the  freedom  fighters.  We 
also  rise  to  remind  both  ourselves  and 
the  people  we  represent  that  the  pat- 
tern of  interventionism  and  the  spirit 
of  adventurism  still  flourish  today  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Soviet  hierar- 
chy. We  need  only  look  to  Afghanistan 
and  Namibia  for  the  most  recent  bla- 
tant evidence  of  direct  Soviet  military 
intervention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House,  earlier 
today,  unanimously  passed  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim October  23,  as  "Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighters  Day."  I  cosponsored 
that  resolution  and  am  pleased  that 


the  Senate  will  shortly  add  its  approv- 
al of  the  resolution  and  send  it  to  the 
White  House  for  President  Reagan's 
signature. 

The  world  of  the  1980's,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  a  globe  beset  with  international 
tensions  and  potentially  explosive  con- 
frontations. The  sad  events  of  Cairo 
have  served  to  remind  us  that  those 
who  strive  after  peace  place  them- 
selves in  peril  from  those  who  respect 
neither  individuals'  freedoms  nor  the 
sacredness  of  human  life  in  their 
mindless  pursuit  of  fundamentalist 
dogma  and  ideology. 

The  lesson  we  must  draw  from  the 
heroic  example  of  the  freedom  fight- 
ers is  that  men  of  peace  must  stand 
ready  to  fight,  and  even  die.  in  defense 
of  the  principles  of  individual  human 
freedom  and  the  right  of  a  people  to 
govern  themselves  without  the  forced 
intervention  of  external  ideologies  or 
armored  columns  of  tanks  and  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  example  of  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters  is  time- 
less—and unfortunately,  the  threats  to 
freedom  and  peace  are  just  as  timeless. 
Wherever  these  threats  exist,  men, 
free  in  spirit,  must  and  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  freedom  fighters  as 
they  strive  to  defend  freedom  and  free 
peoples  everywhere.* 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  Hungarian  men 
and  women  who  lost  or  risked  their 
lives  in  the  heroic  struggle  against 
Soviet  imperialism  and  to  voice  my 
support  for  the  legislation  which  I 
have  cosponsored  designating  October 
23.  1981.  as  "Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Day." 

October  23  marks  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fight- 
ers' brave  attempt  to  establish  a  coali- 
tion government  to  free  the  Hungari- 
an people  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Soviet  police  state  and  to  end  Soviet 
political  and  economic  domination. 

Hungarians  rose  up  against  Soviet 
repression  to  fight  for  a  free  and  open 
society  for  themselves  and  for  their 
homeland— for  the  democracy  that  we 
enjoy  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  free  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment lasted  only  1  week,  the  revo- 
lution was  not  a  failure.  The  freedom 
fighters'  determined  stand  ultimately 
resulted  in  a  gradual  loosening  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  viselike  grip  over  their 
country.  Their  bold  actions  provided  a 
spark  which  rekindled  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty throughout  Hungarian  society. 

The  people  of  Hungary  have  suf- 
fered under  foreign  oppression  from 
time  to  time  during  their  country's 
1,100-year  history,  but  their  spirit  has 
never  been  crushed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  Hungari- 
an freedom  fighters  and  the  efforts  of 
all  freedom-loving  peoples  to  protect 
their  individual  human  rights  and 
their  right  of  self-determination.  Octo- 
ber 23  should  be  seen  as  a  day  to  reaf- 
firm this  Nation's  belief  in  the  eventu- 


al victory  of  the  human  spirit  over  op- 
pression and  our  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  human  rights  and  self-de- 
termination all  over  the  world.* 

•  Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  today  to  join  in  honoring  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  1956  Hungari- 
an Revolution  and  especially  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Americans  take  great  and  justifiable 
pride  in  our  Nation's  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  in  the  sacrifices  we  have 
made  to  help  others  find  liberty.  Yet 
there  are  those  for  whom  the  struggle 
has  been  much  longer,  much  more 
bitter,  against  the  most  brutal  odds, 
and  for  them  the  sacrifices  have  been 
especially  cruel.  To  them  we.  as  Amer- 
icans, should  look  for  an  example  of 
how  desperate  the  struggle  for  liberty 
can  be  and  for  a  symbol  of  how  great 
the  human  spirit  can  be.  Such  are  the 
people  of  Hungary  in  their  long  dedi- 
cation to  freedom  and  independence. 

The  Hungarian  freedom  fighters,  in 
1956.  were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a 
long  tradition  in  Hungary,  reaching 
far  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  when 
Hungarians  fought  barbarian  inva- 
sions and  served,  to  their  own  cost,  as 
a  shield  for  Western  European  na- 
tions. Again  and  again.  Hungarians 
have  suffered  foreign  oppression  and 
invasion  and  remained  true  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Again  and  again, 
Hungarian  patriots  have  risen  against 
brutal  odds  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

In  1956,  the  freedom  fighters 
showed  what  dedication,  courage,  and 
sacrifice  could  achieve  in  the  face  of 
the  most  desperate  odds.  They  showed 
how  precious  freedom  can  be  and  in- 
spired others  around  the  world.  They 
reminded  all  of  us  of  the  price  people 
must  pay  to  be  free.  They  impressed 
even  upon  the  Russian  colossus  the 
fact  that  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  people  cannot  be  pushed  and 
they  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
progress  Hungary  has  made  since  in 
loosening  bonds. 

The  sacrifices  they  made  deserve  our 
honor.  For  some— often  young  men 
and  women— the  sacrifice  was  death 
and  the  loss  of  all  that  their  futures 
could  have  been.  For  others  it  was 
prison  or  exile  from  their  native  land. 
For  us.  these  sacrifices  are  a  gift  we 
should  treasure— both  for  the  example 
and  for  the  infusion  into  our  Nation  of 
the  Hungarian  spirit  and  of  the  exiles. 

Our  liberty  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  Hungarian  contribution,  both 
by  their  participation  in  America  in 
the  cause  of  American  freedom  and  by 
their  continued  dedication  to  the  great 
goal  of  freedom  in  Hungary.* 

*  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years 
ago,  what  began  as  a  spontaneous  up- 
rising against  the  economic  stagnation 
and  intellectual  oppression  of  Soviet 
tyranny  in  Hungary  and  beyond, 
became    one    of    the    most    powerful 
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Hungarian  revolution  reaffirms 
aspirations  of  all  Americans  and 
heritage    groups    who    believe    in 
rights  and  the  right  to  nation- 
determination  in  the  continuing 
against  Communist  totalitarian 
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FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  na- 
anthem  calls  our  country  the 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
Today.  I  would  like  to  remem- 
thjose  days  in  1956  when  there  was 
CO  jntry  of  which  this  was  more 
tnan  Hungary.  The  freedom  did 
eqdure  then,  but  the  bravery  did 
does  not  perish.  Prom  that,  we 
1  he  hope  that  the  freedom  fight- 
956  will,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
triumi  ih,  and  Hungary  will  one  day  be 
restor  !d  to  the  ranks  of  free  nations. 
Hungary  in  1956  was  a  way  station 
trail  of  Soviet  imperialism,  a 
runs  from  the  Baltic  repub- 
1940  to  Afghanistan  at  this  very 
hour.  The  repression  of  the 
beginrjings  of  a  free  Hungary  in  1956 
and  bloody.  Yet  it  also 
that  men  and  women,  armed 
^ith  a  few  improvised  weapons 
could  stand  against  the 
mechanized  might  of  the 
Army.  The  freedom  fighters 
suffer^,  they  died,  they  were  impris- 
But  the  dead  hand  of  Stalinist 
never  returned  to  Hungary  in 
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and 


its  full  intensity.  The  freedom  fighters 
of  1956  showed  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Hungarian  people  could  endure  even 
that  hardship  and  still  burn  as  bright- 
ly as  ever. 

It  is  my  privilege  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  freedom  fighters  of  1956. 
They  stand  as  an  example  to  people 
throughout  the  world— to  the  new 
freedom  fighters  of  Afghanistan,  to 
Hungarian-Americans,  and.  indeed,  to 
all  those  who  cherish  freedom.  They 
show  us  that  courage  and  the  human 
spirit  can  still  triumph,  and  have  a 
way  of  living  on.  You  can  change  a 
people's  government  with  tanks.  You 
cannot  change  their  hearts.  In  1956, 
the  Hungarian  people  showed  the 
world  where  their  hearts  were— the 
same  as  1848,  the  same  as  today— de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  freedom.* 

•  Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
times  such  as  these,  when  the  people 
of  the  world  are  faced  with  serious 
questions  over  the  courses  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  future,  roads  taken  in  the 
past  are  sometimes  too  easily  left  un- 
marked. 

I  rise  today  to  call  attention  to  the 
25th  anniversary  of  one  of  the  most 
courageous  accomplishments  in 
modem  history,  a  road  taken  which 
has  served  to  reveal  to  the  world  the 
ruthless,  false  principles  of  commu- 
nism. I  speak  of  the  October  23,  1956, 
Hungarian  revolution. 

Although  the  revolution  itself  was 
brutally  crushed  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  spirit  of  freedom  which  drove  the 
Hungarian  people  has  lived  on.  That 
spirit,  the  Communists  could  not.  and 
will  never  be  able  to.  crush.  For  during 
those  autumn  days  in  1956,  the  Hun- 
garian revolutionaries  earned  the  re- 
spect of  all  free  people  and,  through 
their  bravery,  served  to  inspire  mil- 
lions who  are  victims  of  Communist 
repression. 

As  these  same  stirrings  of  freedom 
are  witnessed  today  in  other  Soviet 
bloc  countries,  we  should  pause  to 
commemorate  the  hopes  and  heroic 
actions  of  those  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters.* 

•  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
October  14,  marks  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Hungarian  fight  for  inde- 
pendence. This  was  a  fight  of  a  nation 
of  brave  and  free-thinking  people  to 
resist  the  crushing  system  of  Soviet 
control  imposed  upon  them. 

I  recall  the  brave  efforts  of  these 
people  in  1956  and  the  horror  and 
anger  which  the  brutal  invasion  by 
Soviet  troops  created.  In  1956,  the 
world  witnessed  something  remarka- 
ble—a small  nation  of  freedom-loving 
people  openly  sought  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  cruelly  powerful 
Soviet  empire.  It  was  indeed  tragic 
that  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
could  not  assist  those  brave  men  and 
women  in  their  struggle. 

Today,  we  are  witnessing  fights  simi- 
lar to  those  in  Hungary.  The  Afghans 


fight  overwhelming  odds  to  free  their 
native  land  from  the  Soviets  who 
seized  it  in  December  1979.  The  Polish 
workers  seek  freedom  through  peace- 
ful reform  while  the  threat  of  Soviet 
invasion  hangs  over  their  heads.  We  in 
the  West  should  be  proud  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  group  which  risks  everything 
to  stand  up  to  an  unjust  and  vindictive 
system.  It  is  therefore  entirely  appro- 
priate that  we  in  Congress  commemo- 
rate the  anniversary  of  the  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters  struggle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  will  all 
take  time  to  reflect  on  the  profoundly 
brave  actions  taken  by  the  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters  25  years  ago  and  that 
we  all  recognize  the  struggle  that  goes 
on  today  by  freedom  fighters  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  I  have  joined  in 
sponsoring  House  Joint  Resolution 
268,  which  would  proclaim  October  23 
as  "Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters 
Day.  "  I  urge  all  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  do  likewise  as  a  signal  to  the 
world  that  this  Congress  remains  com- 
mitted to  the  principles  of  freedom 
the  Hungarians  represented.* 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
commemorate  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  heroic 
attempt  to  free  their  nation  from  the 
control  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  this  time  of  growing  world- 
wide unrest  and  the  constant  threat  to 
fundamental  human  rights,  we  pause 
to  recognize  the  sacrifice  made  by 
these  determined  people.  With 
strength  and  courage  rooted  in  their 
cultural  heritage  and  love  for  their 
country,  they  stood  alone  in  a  silenced 
world  against  insurmountable  odds  to 
voice  their  plea  for  freedom. 

History  records  the  continuing 
struggle  of  the  Hungarian  people 
against  political  repression,  religious 
persecution,  and  the  suppression  of  in- 
dividual dignity.  Although  the  bless- 
ings of  human  liberties  eludes  them, 
the  spirit  of  freedom  which  lives 
within  the  sturdy  hearts  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  will  never  be  crushed. 

Today,  as  we  commemorate  this  his- 
toric act  and  reflect  upon  these  noble 
men  and  women  who  shed  their  blood 
in  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  na- 
tions, we  recognize  that  the  quest  for 
human  liberties  will  continue  until  the 
yoke  of  Russian  oppression  is  broken.* 

*  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Istvan  B.  Gere- 
ben,  has  brought  to  my  attention  that 
Hon.  Harry  Hughes.  Governor  of 
Maryland,  has  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  October  23,  1981,  "Hungari- 
an FYeedom  Fighters  Day"  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  insert  its  text  into  the  Record. 

Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters'  Day, 
October  23.  1981 

Whereas,  on  October  23,  1956.  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters  attempted  to  establish  a 
coalition  govermnent  and  to  end  Soviet  po- 
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litical  and  economic  domination  In  Hungary; 
and 

Whereas,  we  Americans  must  reaffirm  our 
own  tradition  of  self-rule  and  extend  to  the 
people  of  Hungary  a  message  of  hope— hope 
founded  In  our  belief  that  free  men  and 
women  will  ultimately  prevail  over  those 
who  deny  individual  rights  and  preach  the 
supremacy  of  the  state;  and 

Whereas,  while  we  can  be  justly  proud  of 
a  government  that  is  responsive  to  our 
people,  we  cannot  lie  complacent  therefore 
on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Hungarian  Revolution  we  reaffirm  pub- 
licly our  commitment  to  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  by  so  doing  maintain  a  beacon  of 
hope  for  the  oppressed  people  of  Hungary; 
and 

Whereas,  we  are  mindful  of  the  memory 
of  the  many  thoustmd  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters  who  died  in  their  attempt  to  win 
freedom  in  the  fall  of  1956,  and  of  countless 
thousands  of  human  beings  who  were  jailed 
or  deported  after  the  Soviet  forces  overran 
Hungary  again;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  of  crucial  importance  for  us, 
as  Americans,  to  morally  sustain  the  hope 
and  faith  of  the  Hungarians,  and  all  captive 
peoples  in  their  eventual  freedom  from 
Communist  domination; 

Therefore,  I,  Harry  Hughes.  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  do  hereby  proclaim 
October  23.  1981  as  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Day  in  Maryland,  and  I  urge  all 
citizens  to  take  proper  note  of  this  com- 
memoration.* 

*  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1956  the  courageous  Hungarian 
people  sought  to  overthrow  the  op- 
pressive Soviet  regime  which  currently 
denies  the  people  of  that  nation  the 
most  basic  freedoms. 

Despite  the  presence  of  thousands  of 
Soviet  troops  and  a  network  of  secret 
police  that  serve  to  maintain  the  alien 
Soviet  control  in  Hungary,  the  lessons 
and  spirit  of  the  1956  revolt  live  on. 

This  day  of  October  14,  1981,  I  am 
extremely  proud  to  join  in  honoring 
the  men  and  women  who  risked  or  lost 
their  lives  in  that  struggle  against 
overwhelming  Soviet  forces. 

The  Hungarian  people  are  the  proud 
bearers  of  a  rich  culture.  Throughout 
their  history,  the  Hungarian  people 
have  demonstrated  a  staunch  commit- 
ment to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  self- 
sufficiency. 

Indeed,  those  freedom  fighters  share 
a  special  kinship  with  our  Nation.  We 
were  aided  in  our  struggle  for  freedom 
by  Col.  Comdt.  Michael  Kovats  de 
Fabriczy,  a  famous  Hungarian  and 
founder  of  the  U.S.  cavalry  during  the 
the  American  Revolution.  Col.  Kovats 
gave  his  life  for  our  cause  at  the 
Battle  of  Charlestown.  Thousands  of 
Hungarian  patriots  have  also  given 
their  lives  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  are  deserving  of  all  recognition. 

The  United  States  must  not  only  ac- 
knowledge the  efforts  of  these  brave 
individuals,  but  aid  in  every  possible 
way,  all  attempts  to  restore  freedom  to 
Hungary. 

In  fitting  tribute  to  the  Hungarian 
people  who  know  well  the  conse- 
quences of  freedoms  lost,  I  commend 
them   for   their   outstanding   courage 


and  urge  the  United  States  to  extend 
every  possible  means  of  support  to 
their  efforts.* 

*  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pride  in  joining  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters,  with  the  people  of  Hungarian 
descent  and  all  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world. 

In  October  of  1956,  university  stu- 
dents in  Budapest  demonstrating  in 
sympathy  for  Poland,  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  publish  their  own  de- 
mands for  independence,  free  elec- 
tions, and  the  end  of  Soviet  political 
control  and  exploitation.  The  revolu- 
tion that  was  ignited,  quickly  envel- 
oped the  entire  nation  as  committees 
were  formed  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  revolution. 

Though  all  efforts  were  quashed 
just  a  few  days  later  by  Soviet  military 
forces,  the  aftermath  of  the  revolt  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Approximately 
200,000  Hungarians  fled  the  country 
while  thousands  were  estimated  to 
have  been  massacred  in  the  fighting. 

The  American  people  continue  to  be 
concerned  where  rights  and  freedoms 
have  been  either  ignored  or  irrepara- 
bly denied.  Yesterday  it  was  Hungary, 
today  it  is  Afghanistan  and  Poland. 
Human  rights  issues  must  be  constant 
elements  in  the  United  States-Soviet 
bilateral  agenda. 

On  this  25th  anniversary  of  the  cou- 
rageous attempt  by  the  intrepid  Hun- 
garian people,  we  offer  our  sincere 
wishes  for  a  liberated  Hungary.* 

*  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
October  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution.  We  com- 
memorate this  time  to  remind  the 
world  of  the  struggle  for  freedom 
which  still  continues  in  Hungary. 

In  1956  the  Hungarian  people  united 
in  an  uprising  against  Soviet  control. 
They  wanted  free  elections,  the  end 
of  Soviet  exploitation,  and  their  inde- 
pendence. On  October  30,  the  Hungar- 
ian revolution  succeeded,  at  least  mo- 
mentarily. 

During  the  first  week  of  November 
Soviet  military  units  attacked  Hunga- 
ry and  within  a  few  days  the  Russians 
crushed  the  rebellion  leaving  thou- 
sands of  Hungarians  dead.  These  great 
people  have  been  under  Soviet  domi- 
nation ever  since. 

The  Russian  occupation  of  Hungary 
must  end.  As  Americans  we  must  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  Hungarian 
people  to  resist  russification  policies. 
We  must  support  the  struggle  of  the 
Hungarian  people  to  reachieve  inde- 
pendence. 

I  ask  all  my  colleagues,  therefore,  to 
recognize  the  plight  of  the  Hungarian 
people.  As  Americans  and  as  compas- 
sionate people  we  have  a  commitment 
to  independence  and  freedom.  Support 
for  Hungarian  independence  is  impor- 
tant and  is  right.* 


*  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  commemorating  the  grim  anni- 
versary this  month  of  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Hungary  in  1956.  However,  it  is 
the  Hungarian  people  we  actually 
honor,  not  the  evil  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Government  that  year. 

Too  often  in  history  we  see  millions 
of  people  meekly  accepting  the  tyran- 
nical rule  of  communism.  The  Hungar- 
ians in  1956  were  brave  enough  to 
struggle  against  the  Soviet  Union— to 
fight  for  freedom.  When  Hungarian 
secret  police  fired  upon  a  large  crowd 
at  Radio  Budapest  on  October  23, 
1956.  they  ended  the  lives  of  many 
citizens,  but  started  a  revolt  that 
swept  the  nation. 

This  attitude  of  disfavor  with  Com- 
munist rule  is  also  evident  today  in 
Poland.  The  Polish  people  are  tired  of 
the  suppression  they  have  endured 
under  their  Communist  government. 
They  have  also  gathered  in  protest  to 
ask  for  more  freedom  in  their  country. 
I  think  it  is  correct  to  assume  that 
many  Poles  have  looked  to  the  cour- 
age of  the  Hungarians  in  1956  for  in- 
spiration during  this  troubled  time  in 
their  own  country. 

That  Inspiration  is  the  main  reason 
we  are  here  today,  honoring  the  free- 
dom fighters.  This  year,  it  is  the  Poles 
who  have  been  inspired.  Next  year, 
some  other  country  in  Europe  or  else- 
where may  decide,  based  on  the  Hun- 
garian example,  that  freedom  is 
indeed  worth  fighting  for.  A  majority 
of  citizens  in  such  a  nation  may  decide 
that  a  democracy  is  the  best  form  of 
government  for  them.  The  1956  upris- 
ing will  therefore  live  forever  as  long 
as  people  in  this  world  want  to  be  free. 

As  cochairman  of  the  ad  hoc  con- 
gressional committee  on  the  Baltic 
States  and  Ukraine.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  insensitive  treat- 
ment of  those  under  its  domination. 
The  people  of  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Esto- 
nia, and  Ukraine  do  not  condone  the 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Government,  but 
no  doubt  remember  the  violent  strug- 
gle waged  in  Hungary  that  caused  the 
deaths  and  injury  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands. Even  the  nonviolent  protest  of 
human  rights  violations  has  caused 
many  of  these  people  to  be  thrown 
into  jail  or  sent  to  labor  camps.  There 
is  a  limit  as  to  how  long  citizens  of  any 
nation  can  endure  such  treatment 
from  a  government. 

On  a  different  note.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  discomfort  with  the  atti- 
tude of  many  Western  Europeans  who 
denounce  a  strong  national  defense  for 
their  countries.  Obviously  these 
people  have  forgotten  the  example  of 
Hungary,  or  Czechoslovakia  in  1968, 
and  more  recently  of  Afghanistan.  Do 
they  need  to  see  an  invasion  of  Poland 
before  they  realize  the  power-hungry 
intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union?  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Western  European 
leaders  to  constantly  remind  their  citi- 
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zens  of  the  violent  record  of  the  Sovi- 
ets in  t  le  past.  Likewise,  I  am  glad  we 
have  th  is  opportunity  today  to  remind 
all  Am(  ricans  of  the  courageous  Hun- 
garians of  1956  and  the  pain  and 
misery  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
Goverrinent  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
States  will  not  and  must  not 
the  Hungarian  freedom  fight- 
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leading    to    the    uprising 

Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khru- 

handed    down    an    increasing 

of    economic    and    societal 

resulting  from  his  de-Stalini- 

)lan.  On  October  23,  1956,  stu- 

ntellectuals,  and  workers  orga- 

voice  their  sympathy  for  the 

workers  and  the  protests  esca- 

include  cries  for  democratiza- 

withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 

ungary,    and    the    return    of 

Prime    Minister    Imre    Nagy, 

been  expelled  from  the  party. 

Hi4ngarian  police,  and  later  Soviet 

fired  into  the  crowds,  igniting 

that  enveloped  the  coun- 

ust  a  few  days.  After  all-night 

Prime   Minister   Nagy   was 

^ain    restored    to    office    and 

thereafter  announced  sweep- 

f^rms  of  the  government  includ- 

abolishment  of  the  one-party 

and  the  promise  of  free  elec- 

I^agy  was  able  to  negotiate  the 

of  Soviet  forces  in  Buda- 

this  was  short  lived  as  the  So- 

ehtered   the   Hungarian   capital 

th>n  a  week  later.  This  reentry 

the  supposed  request  of  the 

Government    "to    restore 

the  city"— a  similar  statement 

to  justify   the   invasion   of 

I  roops  into  Afghanistan. 

:»rime  Minister  sent  an  urgent 

the  U.N.  asking  for  assistance 

su|)port  and  proclaiming  Hunga- 

Rumors  of  continued 

presence  persisted  until  their 

confirmation  only  when   Buda- 

other  centers  held  by  insur- 

vijere  attacked  without  warning. 

,  Moscow  radio  announced  the 

of  a  new  "Hungarian  revo- 

workers'  and  peasants'  gov- 
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i^merican  people  were  stirred  by 

in  Hungary  accurately  ex- 

in     President    Eisenhower's 

the  Soviet  Premier: 

n  the  name  of  humanity  and  in  the 

peace  that  the  Soviet  Union  take 

withdraw  Soviet  forces  from  Hun- 

imiiediately  and  to  permit  the  Hun- 

{ eople   to   enjoy   and   exercise   the 


human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  af- 
firmed for  all  peoples  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Throughout  the  entire  crisis,  the 
United  States  assumed  the  leadership 
in  denouncing  the  Soviet  Union's 
action  and  rendered  whatever  help 
possible  by  lifting  immigration  bar- 
riers to  accept  over  20,000  Hungarian 
refugees. 

Probably  the  freedom  fighters' 
greatest  triumph  was  their  demonstra- 
tion to  the  world  that  humanity  is  not 
forever  bound  and  gagged  by  repres- 
sive Communist  techniques.  "Thus  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters,  support- 
ed by  thousands  of  fellow  Hungarians 
and  freedom  loving  people  around  the 
world  revived  the  hope  and  rekindled 
the  flame  of  freedom  for  future  gen- 
erations. Their  statement  for  liberty 
was  made  in  blood  for  all  the  world  to 
see  and  remember.  It  is  with  great  re- 
spect that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  hon- 
oring the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters 
in  this  25th  anniversary  year.* 
•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  25 
years  ago,  Hungarian  freedom  fighters 
bravely  attempted  to  free  their  coun- 
try from  the  tyranny  of  foreign  domi- 
nation. Unfortunately,  like  previous 
efforts,  this  attempt  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. The  memory  of  Hungarian  valor, 
stamina,  and  national  courage,  howev- 
er, lived  on  and  remains  vivid  to  this 
day  for  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where. 

On  October  23,  1956,  university  stu- 
dents in  Budapest  organized  a  demon- 
stration of  sympathy  for  Poland,  an- 
other captive  of  foreign  domination. 
Using  the  occasion  to  publish  demands 
for  independence,  free  elections  and 
the  end  of  Soviet  political  control  and 
exploitation,  the  students  saw  the 
peaceful  demonstration  quickly  and 
spontaneously  evolve  into  a  national 
cry  for  independence.  Within  a  few 
days,  however,  the  Russians  crushed 
the  rebellion  and  Soviet  control  over 
Hungary  was  reasserted. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  Hungar- 
ians sought  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  for- 
eign tyrarmy.  In  1848,  under  the  brave 
leadership  of  Louis  Kossuth  and 
Sandor  Petofi,  a  nonviolent  revolution 
broke  out  in  Budapest.  Kossuth  quick- 
ly organized  opposition  forces  in  Par- 
liament to  pass  reforms  which  guaran- 
teed certain  basic  rights,  among  them 
the  right  to  public  assembly.  Later  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  domestic  army 
established  under  Kossuth  proved  un- 
successful, and  Austria  reasserted  her 
firm  grip  over  the  country. 

I  join  with  Americans  of  Hungarian 
descent  in  the  Uth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent,  in  commemorating 
the  bravery  of  the  Hungarian  people. 
We  today  recognize  and  honor  their 
valiant  efforts  to  spurn  the  tyranny  of 
foreign  domination  and  establish  inde- 
pendence in  their  country .# 


•  Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tom- 
morrow,  October  23,  marks  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighters'  heroic  and  hopeless  at- 
tempt to  achieve  something  Americans 
take  for  granted— freedom.  I  will  never 
forget  the  media  accounts  of  the 
battle  these  valiant  people  waged 
against  the  iron  fist  of  Soviet  oppres- 
sion. The  fierce  fighting  went  on  for 
almost  a  week  with  the  Hungarians 
fighting  the  Soviet  troops  with  small 
arms  and  Molotov  cocktails.  Suddenly, 
on  October  29  the  Russians  withdrew 
only  to  return  several  days  later  in 
force  with  200,000  troops,  4,000  tanks, 
bazookas,  flamethrowers,  rockets,  and 
planes.  What  happened  then  is  histo- 
ry. For  those  who  are  to  young  to  re- 
member, let  me  say  that  there  were  an 
estimated  40,000  Hungarians  killed  or 
wounded. 

From  the  beginning  of  time  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  fought 
against  oppression.  The  first  written 
accounts  of  history  tell  us  of  nations 
in  conflict  over  the  issue  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  democracy.  There  has 
been  and  there  continues  to  be  rebel- 
lion against  dictatorial  control  of 
people  and  nations.  Our  own  country 
had  to  fight  a  long,  bloody  war  to  gain 
our  freedom,  and  many  people  died  to 
protect  their  independence,  their 
property,  their  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Today,  around  the  world,  these 
words  are  simply  a  dream,  but  there 
are  still  those,  like  the  valiant  Hugar- 
ians  in  1956,  who  are  fighting  to  make 
this  dream  a  reality.  We  need  not  be 
reminded  of  the  fight  the  Afghanistan 
rebels  are  waging  right  now. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  today  in  supporting 
H.R.  Res.  268,  designating  October  23. 
1981  as  "Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters' 
Day. " 

I  want  to  stop  for  just  a  moment  to 
pay  tribute  to  those  defenders  of  free- 
dom who  have  become  immortal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  We  should  never 
forget  Hungary's  courageous  struggle 
for  freedom  during  that  bloody  Octo- 
ber of  1956.» 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks with  regard  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3603)  to 
provide  price  and  income  protection 
for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  continue  food  assistance  to 
low-income  households,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMlf  ITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  3603,  with  Mr.  McHugh 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day, October  7,  1981,  title  I  as  amend- 
ed in  the  Bedell  amendment,  was  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PEYSEh 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment.  It  is  an  amendment  to 
title  I. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Peyser:  Page 
10,  after  line  13,  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

LIMITATION  ON  ACQUISITION  OF  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

Sec.  107.  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  201. 
the  Secretary  may  not  purchase  butter  or 
cheese  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1981  and  ending  September 
30.  1985,  if  as  a  result  of  such  purchase  the 
Secretary  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration would  own  or  control  more  than  100 
million  pounds  of  butter  or  more  than  150 
million  pounds  of  cheese  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section. 

•(b)  The  sixth  sentence  of  section  407 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  milk  and  the 
products  of  milk,  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section  to  the  extent 
that  such  sentence  requires  that  sales  be 
offset  by  purchases. 

Mr.  PEYSER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  have,  which  deals 


with  reducing  the  amount  of  butter 
and  cheese  purchased  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  not  going  to  offer  it 
today  for  a  very  specific  reason,  but  I 
do  think  it  is  important  that  the 
House  be  well  aware  of  what  the  situa- 
tion is.  It  deals  with  the  acquisition  of 
butter  and  cheese  under  the  Dairy 
Act.  These  two  products,  which  basi- 
cally have  to  be  acquired  under  the 
Dairy  Act  by  the  Federal  Government, 
have  reached  a  proportion  that  is  I  be- 
lieve so  outrageous  it  must  offend  ev- 
erybody, I  am  going  to  be  asking  the 
committee  chairman  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  brief  talk  to  give  consideration 
to  an  active  study  of  this  particular 
part  of  the  program. 
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The  reason  I  am  not  going  to  be  of- 
fering the  amendment,  I  realize  that 
the  impact  of  this  amendment,  if  it 
were  to  pass,  could  have  an  immediate, 
negative  impact  on  the  dairy  business 
without  having  any  real  time  to  pre- 
pare for  it.  Let  me  tell  you  what  this 
program  has  done  this  year. 

So  far  this  year  we  have  purchased 
under  this  act  over  400  million  pounds 
of  butter  that  has  been  in  storage- 
over  400  million  pounds— for  which  we 
have  paid  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars.  Now,  this  butter  is  cost- 
ing us  currently  $300,000  a  day  to 
store,  or  $110  million  a  year. 

The  butter  that  we  are  buying,  our 
Government,  with  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars, is  paying  $1.40  to  $1.45  a  pound. 
The  retail  price  of  this  butter  is  $2.20 
a  pound,  if  one  of  us  goes  out  into  the 
supermarket  to  purchase  it. 

My  amendment  on  the  butter  issue 
would  limit  the  acquisition  at  any  one 
time  of  butter  in  storage  to  100  million 
pounds,  which  is  more  than  enough  re- 
serve. This  would,  of  course,  save  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

Now,  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of 
cheese  as  of  butter.  In  cheese,  we  have 
acquired  this  year  578  million  pounds 
of  cheese  in  storage.  This  is  just  unbe- 
lievable to  me,  that  we  could  be  ac- 
quiring this  kind  of  surplus  that  we 
cannot  use,  and  we  cannot  distribute. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  and  to  some 
of  my  friends  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  it  might  be  of  interest, 
that  the  Department  of  Defense,  for 
example,  this  year  purchased  4  million 
pounds  of  butter,  but  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  purchase  that  butter  from 
the  surplus  that  we  hold.  In  other 
words,  they  have  to  go  out  and  buy 
the  butter  on  the  market,  and  they 
cannot  use  the  butter  that  we  have  in 
surplus. 

You  know,  that  just  does  not  make 
much  sense.  Incidentally,  in  1980  the 
Defense  Department  spent  $6,300,000 
for  butter,  when  basically  the  U.S. 
Government  could  have  given  it  to 
them. 

On  cheese,  the  Defense  Department 
acquired  18  million  pounds  of  cheese 


on  the  market.  We  have  578  million 
pounds  in  storage.  The  Defense  De- 
partment spent  $13  million  to  buy 
cheese. 

Something  has  got  to  be  out  of  line 
when  this  kind  of  situation  happ>ens.  I 
recognize  that  I  am  talking  about  a 
program  that  has  been  long  estab- 
lished, and  I  realize  that  at  any  given 
time  there  are  fluctuations  in  the  pro- 
gram. However,  commonsense  should 
dictate  that  we  have  a  reasonable  limit 
on  the  amount  of  surpluses  that  can 
be  accumulated  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman agreeing  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  the  term  "surplus."  I  think, 
is  somewhat  misleading,  simply  be- 
cause I  believe  that  this  Nation  has 
the  opportunity,  because  of  our  tre 
mendous  need  for  energy  in  this  coim- 
try,  to  barter  with  other  nations  for 
the  exchange  of  oil  for  butter  and 
cheese  and  powdered  milk,  or  what 
have  you,  and  really  become  heroes  in 
the  world. 

Would  it  not  make  more  sense  if  we 
maintained  our  program,  maintained 
our  production,  where  we  do  not  have 
energy,  but  we  have  material  for 
human  consumption,  and  made  some 
arrangements  so  that  we  could  ex- 
change that?  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
portant if  this  Congress  would  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  if  we  had  such  a  program  in 
place,  which  in  many  ways  might  be 
similar  to  the  food-for-peace  program, 
where  these  commodities  could  be 
used.  I  would  probably  have  very  little 
objection.  But  that  is  not  what  is  hap- 
pening today  with  these  products. 

As  the  gentleman  may  know,  and 
this  is  something  that  I  think  the 
American  public  and  everyone  has  got 
to  be  deeply  concerned  about,  we  sold 
200  million  pounds  of  this  butter  that 
we  paid  $1.40  a  pound  for  to  New  Zea- 
land for  70  cents  a  pound.  And  back  in 
May  and  June,  the  only  customer  on 
the  world  market  looking  for  this  kind 
of  butter,  and  they  tried  actually  to 
make  a  deal  with  the  United  States, 
was  the  Soviet  Union.  Now,  everybody 
in  the  market  out  there  in  the  world 
knows  that  the  New  Zealand  butter  is 
going  to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union,  even 
though  the  agreement  was  that  New 
Zealand  could  not  sell  it  directly  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  So  basically,  we 
have  the  American  public  subsidizing 
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the  Sov  et  Union  to  the  tune  of  nearly 
$140  mi  lion.  I  do  not  think  the  Mem- 
bers wo  lid  agree  with  that,  nor  would 
I. 

The  point  I  am  getting  at  here,  and 
to  the  c  hairman  of  the  committee,  if  I 
could  direct  a  question  to  him  at  this 
time,  is  as  I  said.  I  am  not  going  to 
offer  this  amendment.  I  realize  it  has 
far-reaciing  implications,  it  could 
cause  a  disruption,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  do  that,  but  I  hope  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  will  at  the 
appropriate  time  institute  a  study  of 
looking  into  this  proposition  and 
seeing  if  there  is  not  a  better  way  of 
expending  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Mr.  Dp  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  theigentleman  yield? 

Mr.  I^YSER.  I  will  certainly  yield 
to  my  gi  )od  friend,  the  chairman. 

Mr.  D!  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  the 
gentlem  an  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  to  assure  the 
gentlem  an  that  his  concern  is  our  con- 
cern. We  share  it.  The  process  has  al- 
ready b  ;gun  to  look  for  ways,  if  I  may 
use  the  old  cliche,  novel  auid  innova- 
tive war's,  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
excess  that  we  have.  Prom  day  to  day 
it  may  c  r  may  not  be  surplus. 

We  aie  looking  at  other  people  who 
had  son  le  excess  who  have  found  ways, 
and  both  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  our  committee  and  staff,  I 
assure  t.he  gentleman,  will  continue 
looking  at  this  so  that  we  may  have  a 
vehicle  by  which  we  might  utilize  this 
surplus  if  it  is  necessary  to  accumulate 
it.  Nonetheless,  we  may  have  different 
avenues  to  approach  the  problem.  I 
think  tliat  it  can  be  done  and  we  will 
continu  ?  studying  the  matter.  I  assure 
the  gen  leman. 

Mr.  I[ARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gen  leman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  g  sntleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  iARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  (  oncur  with  my  distinguished 
chairmj  n  on  that  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  rsquest  of  Mr.  Harkin  and  by 
unanim  )us  consent,  Mr.  Peyser  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frc  m  Iowa. 

Mr.  FARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted  the  gentleman  brought  up 
the  HcM  Zealand  butter  deal.  As  you 
know,  o  jr  subcommittee  held  hearings 
on  that  and  delved  into  that  quite  ex- 
tensivel  i. 

It  occurs  to  me,  and  I  think  it  oc- 
curred 1  o  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
commit  ee  at  that  time,  that  we  were 
really  lix  in  not  striking  a  deal  with 
the  So\iet  Union  on  this  butter.  We 
knew,  f)r  example,  that  they  needed 
200.000  metric  tons  of  butter.  That 
was  at  t  lie  same  time  that  we  were  ne- 
gotiatin;  with  them  on  resuming  the 
grain  ag  reements. 


I  asked  the  State  E>epartment  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  if,  at 
that  time,  they  had  approached  the 
Soviets  and  said,  "OK,  we  will  strike 
the  agreement  with  you  on  the  grain, 
but  we  also  have  some  butter,  you  see, 
over  here  on  the  side  and  we  know  you 
need  it.  Could  we  not  strike  an  agree- 
ment on  that?" 

The  point  is,  our  traders  never  even 
brought  it  up  with  the  Soviets.  Here 
was  a  golden  opportunity  to  utilize  the 
new  agreement  with  the  Soviets  on 
grain,  to  get  them  to  not  only  pur- 
chase butter  that  we  have  existing, 
but  perhaps  even  purchase  some 
butter  that  we  may  be  producing  in 
the  future. 

As  the  gentleman  so  correctly  point- 
ed out,  we  blew  that  opportunity,  and 
in  turn  really  gave  it  to  the  New  Zea- 
land Dairy  Board  who.  in  turn,  is 
going  to  make  all  the  money  selling  it 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  I  just  hope  this 
kind  of  money,  we  are  really  dealing  in 
billions  of  dollars  here,  can  be  recon- 
ciled and  put  to  better  use. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
chairman  in  assuring  me  they  will  be 
looking  actively  at  this  issue. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment  at 
this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pindley:  Page 
1,  Section  101  of  Title  I  as  amended  is 
amended  by  striking  the  punctuation  marks 
and  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
<1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ":  Provided  That,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  if  the  Secretary 
estimates  as  of  September  29.  1982,  or  any 
date  thereafter  through  September  30,  1985, 
that  net  government  purchases  of  dairy 
products,  for  any  such  fiscal  year,  will  equal 
or  exceed  four  billion  pounds  of  milk  equiv- 
alent, the  support  price  for  such  fiscal  year 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  that  which  was  in 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  previous  fiscal 
year.". 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  gentleman  wants 
to  hear  some  of  the  explanation.  The 
gentleman  is  about  to  raise  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  would  facilitate  our  proceed- 
ings if  the  gentleman  would  just  make 
the  point  of  order  and  get  the  ques- 
tion settled. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
may  reserve  his  point  of  order  at  the 
Chair's  discretion. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  reserve  the  point  of 
order  until  I  hear  the  gentleman's  ex- 
planation. At  that  point  I  would  like 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  raise  that 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ex- 
ercise discretion.  The  gentleman  re- 
serves a  p>oint  of  order. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  not  a  repeat  of  the  amendment  that 
the  committee  rejected  last  week.  This 
is  an  amendment  to  the  Bedell  lan- 
guage on  dairy  supports.  The  amend- 
ment does  just  one  thing,  and  nothing 
else.  It  permits  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  keep  the  same  price  support 
for  dairy  products  that  prevailed  in 
the  previous  fiscal  year  if  he  estimates 
that  the  buildup  of  Government  hold- 
ings of  dairy  products  will  be  4  billion 
pounds  or  more  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

That  is  all  it  does.  It  relieves  him  of 
the  necessity  of  raising  the  price  sup- 
port if  he  sees  this  enoumous  addi- 
tonal  buildup  of  Government  holdings 
of  dairy  products  occurring  during  the 
coming  year. 

Now,  what  is  4  billion  pounds  of 
dairy  products?  That  translates  into  2 
gallons  of  milk  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States.  What 
is  our  present  holding  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts? About  8  gallons  of  milk  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States. 

Translated  another  way,  the  Gov- 
ernment now  owns  3  pounds  of  cheese 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  United  States,  and  2  pounds  of 
butter  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States. 

Now.  the  purpose  of  my  amendment 
is  not  to  cut  price  supports  to  dairy 
farmers,  but  simply  to  relieve  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  responsibility  of  increas- 
ing the  price  support  still  higher  if  he 
sees  another  big  increase  in  dairy 
products  coming  on  stream.  That  is  all 
it  does. 

It  seems  to  me  the  most  modest 
thing  that  this  conmiittee  should  do  to 
avoid  total  disaster  for  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

We  now  have  these  enormous  stock- 
piles of  dairy  products.  The  question 
is:  Does  the  Secretary,  under  the 
Bedell  amendment,  have  to  keep  jack- 
ing up  price  supports  year  after  year 
without  regard  to  the  buildup  of  Gov- 
ernment holdings?  These  stocks  are  an 
enormous  financial  burden  upon  the 
American  people  as  consumers,  as  tax- 
payers, and  I  submit  they  are  an  enor- 
mous burden  to  the  health  of  the 
dairy  industry,  too.  It  makes  no  sense 
for  us  to  lock  in,  to  mandate  increases 
in  price  support,  that  pay  no  attention 
to  the  buildup  of  Government  hold- 
ings. 
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Therefore,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  supporting  this  amendment 
which  relieves  the  Secretary  just  of 
that  terrible  decision  of  raising  price 
supports  in  the  wake  of  the  enormous 
buildup. 

I  want  to  add,  too,  that  this  amend- 
ment is  supported  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  anyone  who  wants  to 
see  a  letter  of  support  can  have  it.  And 
it  is  supported  by  the  Republican 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel).  It  is  supported  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Barney  Prank,  by  Sam  Gib- 
bons, by  others  in  the  Chamber. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  undertaking,  and 
it  is  very  limited  in  its  effect.  In  fact,  I 
guess  I  am  a  little  bit  embarrassed  to 
be  offering  such  a  modest  reform  in 
the  dairy  program,  but  I  do  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  modest  improvement  for  the  sake 
of  the  dairy  producers,  for  the  sake  of 
the  taxpayers,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
consumers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is 
aware,  of  course,  that  last  week  the 
House  voted  243  to  153  against  the 
Frank  amendment.  The  Frank  amend- 
ment set  the  limit  at  $750  million  a 
year  in  his  amendment.  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  set  it  at  4  bil- 
lion pounds  of  milk  equivalent. 

Does  the  gentleman  understand  that 
his  amendment  would  actually  be 
lower  than  the  Prank  amendment?  In 
other  words,  the  amount  of  money 
that  would  be  expended  by  the  Gov- 
ernment would  actually  be  much 
lower,  and  the  amount  of  the  dairy 
price  support  would  be  much  lower 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment 
than  even  under  the  FYank  amend- 
ment which  was  soundly  rejected  by 
this  House. 

D  1545 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman,  I  am 
sure,  understands  that  this  amend- 
ment of  mine  would  have  no  effect 
upon  the  price  support  then  prevailing 
for  dairy  products  unless  the  Secre- 
tary estimated  that  Government  net 
purchases— that  is,  makihg  adjustment 
for  outgo  as  well  as  income— would  in- 
crease by  4  billion  pounds  of  milk 
equivalent.  Now.  that  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  milk.  It  is  an  enormous 
outlay  for  the  taxpayers,  and  surely 
the  gentleman  would  not  want  our 
Government  to  be  forced  to  raise  the 
price  support  if  it  is  such  an  enormous 
buildup  of  dairy  products  coming  on- 
stream.  That  is  not  healthy  for  the 
dairy  industry,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
healthy  for  the  taxpayers  or  the  con- 
sumers. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wampler  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pindley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  staff  and  I  have 
made  a  hurried  calculation  of  the 
effect  of  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  if  this  is  a  correct  assess- 
ment of  the  thrust  of  his  amendment: 

Assuming  that  the  committee  farm 
bill  would  roll  the  price  support  level 
for  dairy  back  to  the  beginning  of  this 
fiscal  year,  as  I  interpret  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  during  fiscal  year 
1982  the  dairy  price  support  level 
would  be  at  $13.10.  Then,  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mined that  the  net  Government  pur- 
chase of  dairy  products  would  be  less 
than  4  billion  pounds  of  milk  equiva- 
lent, it  would  go  to  72.5  percent  of 
parity.  Then,  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
next  2  fiscal  years,  that  if  that  same 
determination  was  made,  that  the  net 
Government  purchases  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts would  be  less  than  4  billion 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent,  the  parity 
level  would  be  at  75  percent  of  parity. 
Is  that  the  gentleman's  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  tried  to  state  clearly  that  my 
amendment  did  just  one  thing  to  the 
Bedell  amendment.  It  did  not  disturb 
any  other  provisions  of  the  Bedell 
amendment  on  dairy  price  supports.  It 
just  relieved  the  Secretary  of  the  need 
to  raise  dairy  supports  if  he  estimated 
that  the  accumulation  in  Government 
hands,  the  new  accumulation  in  Gov- 
ernment hands  of  dairy  products, 
would  exceed  4  billion  pounds  milk 
equivalent. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman one  other  question  to  clarify 
the  thrust  of  his  amendment?  The 
gentleman  says  that  if  the  Secretary 
estimates  as  of  September  29.  1982.  or 
any  date  thereafter  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985—1  assume  that  what  the 
gentleman  intends  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  make  that  determination 
either  at  or  early  in  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year  rather  than  having 
the  option  of  making  it  at  any  time 
throughout  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  correct,  and 
under  the  rules  of  this  Chamber  it  is 
necessary  that  this  amendment  apply 
to  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  current 
budget  year,  in  order  to  be  germane. 
That  is  why  the  September  28  date  is 
spelled  out  in  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman's  interpretation  to 
that  effect  is  correct,  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  would  agree  with  me  that 


the  Members  of  this  Chamber  should 
not  require  the  Secretary  to  increase 
dairy  price  supports  if  he  sees  an  enor- 
mous new  buildup  in  the  offing  during 
the  coming  year.  Would  the  gentle- 
man not  agree  with  me  on  that  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jeffords  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pindley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
also  want  to  understand  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  As  I  understand  it, 
and  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  if  during 
the  year  the  Secretary  should  esti- 
mate that  the  purchases  would  be  in 
excess  of  4  billion  pounds,  then  he 
could  lower  the  milk  support  back  to 
where  the  support  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  correct.  If  he 
sees  a  4-billion-pound  buildup,  he 
would  have  that  authority.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  would  want  him  to 
have  the  authority.  He  surely  would 
not  want  him  to  be  required  to  raise 
price  supports  if  he  sees  a  4-billion- 
pound  buildup  of  Government  hold- 
ings of  milk  products.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman want  that  to  be  done? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Well,  of  course  4 
billion  pounds  sounds  like  a  lot  until 
we  realize 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  is  2  gallons  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Take  a  look  at 
casein.  If  we  just  eliminate  casein  im- 
ports, we  do  away  with  3.3  billion 
pounds.  Why  does  not  the  administra- 
tion spend  a  little  time  worrying  about 
casein  instead  of  trying  to  dessimate 
the  dairy  industry?  That  figure  sounds 
big.  but  it  is  not  very  big. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman 
knows  there  is  no  way  to  exclude 
casein  from  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pindley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  follow  up  from  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont.  I  have  here  a  copy  of 
the  dairy  price  supports  for  dairy 
products  going  all  the  way  back  to 
1949.  When  we  look  at  the  amount  of 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent  that  the 
CCC  purchased  over  those  years,  it 
varies  extensively.  For  example,  for 
the  years  1977-78  it  was  3.2  billion. 
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I  he  year  before.  1976-77,  it  was 

But  the  year  before,  only 

ion,  and  in   1975-76.  with  the 

siipport  at  75  percent,  it  was  only 

mjlion  pounds.  So.  it  fluctuates 

year. 

woiild  point  out  to  the  gentleman 

anyone  else  who  thinks  that 

bQlion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman 

fellow  Members  that  we  use 

million  pounds  of  milk  equivalent 

the  donation  programs.  So,  if 

wanted  to  keep  a  steady  state. 

that  we  have  no  other  fluc- 

in  dairy  products,  we  ought  to 

least  3.5  billion  pounds. 

FINDLEY.    If    the    gentleman 

jermit  me  to  comment,  the  gen- 

from  Iowa  was  one  of  those 

oi)posed  my  amendment  2  years 

wt^ch  would  have  given  the  Secre- 

Agriculture  just  a  little  bit  of 

so   he   would  not   have   to 

at  80  percent  of  parity  price 

and  I  think  my  colleagues 

to   remember   that   the   voices 

now  being  raised  in  opposi- 

my  amendment  are  the  voices 

ihsLsted    upon    high,    inflexible 

Supports  for  dairy  that  got  us 

present  surplus  trouble.  I  am 

am  I  not? 

AaRKIN.  In  retrospect,  in  hind- 

perhaps  what  we  did  4   years 

1  said  this  on  the  floor  last 
•aising  the  price  support  to  80 

with  semiannual  adjustments, 

wrong  thing  to  do,  but  little 

know  at  that  time  that  we  were 

going  to  face  3  years  of  low  grain 

of  very  low  beef  prices,  with  an 

increasing    amount    of    casein 

Into  the  country,  all  of  which 

together  produced  the  amount 

we  have  from  the  market. 

wo^ld  just  point  out  also  that  In 

2  years,  when  we  raised  the 
support  to  80  percent  of  parity 

semiannually,   we  only   had 

billion  pounds  removed  by  CCC. 

^NLEY.  Well,  the  gentleman 

mlze  that  we  are  In  deep  trou- 

tod^y,  and  just  as  a  point  of  clarlfi- 

donated  items  are  excluded.  It 

net  Government  Increases  that 

aniendment  goes  to.   I   hope  the 

understands  that. 

aARKIN.    I    understand   that, 

understand  we  are  In  trouble, 

do  not  pull  the  plug  out  and 

e\jerybody  out  of  the  bottom. 

?1NDLEY.    We   are   trying   to 

disaster,  not  pull  the  plug  on 

farmers.  But,  price  is  the 

vice    we    have    to    discourage 

and  we  have  to  take  a 

step  In  the  right  direction. 

HARKIN.     With     the    Bedell 

a  very  modest  step. 
CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
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(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bedell  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Findley  was 


allowed   to   proceed   for   2   additional 

minutes. ) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  be  sure  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  because  if  I  read 
the  gentleman's  amendment  correctly. 
It  says  that  any  time  the  Secretary  es- 
timates that  the  purchases  will  exceed 
that  amount,  that  then  he  lowers  the 
price,  but  If  he  finds  that  he  is 
wrong 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Holds  the  price  even. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  If  I  read  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  correctly,  it  would 
not  say  If  he  finds  he  has  been  wrong 
he  can  go  ahead  and  raise  the  price. 
Do  I  read  the  amendment  Incorrectly? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides authority  to  the  Secretary  to  do 
just  one  thing;  that  Is.  to  avoid  an  In- 
crease In  the  parity  price  support  if  he 
estimates  In  the  coming  budget  year 
the  accumulation  will  exceed  4  billion 
additional  pounds. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  So  my  assessment  Is 
correct,  that  based  simply  upon  his 
forecast  of  what  Is  going  to  happen,  he 
can  lower  the  price.  But.  if  he  finds  he 
is  wrong  at  any  time,  and  there  is  no 
way  to  prove  he  forecast  right  or  not, 
there  Is  no  way  he  can  correct  the  mis- 
take he  has  made  according  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  so  it  is  a  one- 
way downward  step  in  what  Is  to  be 
done,  and  I  cannot  Imagine  the  gentle- 
man wanting  to  offer  an  amendment 
such  as  that. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  my  amendment  simply  permits 
the  Secretary  to  hold  the  line  on 
parity  price  supports  If  he  sees  more 
trouble  ahead.  It  leaves  Intact  every 
other  provision  of  the  Bedell  section 
on  dairy.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  see 
the  virtues  of  my  amendment  and  vote 
for  It. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  With  all  due  respect, 
the  gentleman's  amendment  does  not 
do  that  at  all.  If  we  have  Inflation,  the 
gentleman's  amendment  provides  for 
downward  step,  but  no  way  to  bring  It 
back  to  where  It  ought  to  be  if  he 
finds  out  he  has  made  a  mistake  and  If 
it  is  not  based  on  fact.  It  Is  based  upon 
an  estimate  the  Secretary  makes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  really  should  know 
what  my  amendment  does;  that  Is,  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  avoid  an  In- 
crease In  price  supports.  That  and 
nothing  else. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Again  for  under- 
standing, there  Is  no  flexibility  In  the 
gentleman's  amendment  as  I  read  It.  It 
says  "shall  not  be  in  excess.  "  So.  In 
other  words,  as  has  been  pointed  out. 
this  Is  not  giving  him  flexibility.  This 


Is  mandating  him  to  do  something. 
Even  if  he  does  not  approve  of  what 
he  Is  doing  he  has  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  it  mtuidates  that  he  holds  the 
line  on  price  supports  and  not  increase 
them  If  he  sees  this  enormous  buildup 
In  Government  holdings.  Surely  that 
is  what  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
would  want. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  Is  not  my 
question.  The  gentleman  would  agree 
with  me  then  that  he  has  no  discre- 
tion? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  He  Is  required  to 
hold  the  line  if  the  buildup  Is  In  pros- 
pect. Surely  that  Is  what  the  gentle- 
man and  any  rational  Member  would 
want. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  In- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
whether  he  continues  to  Insist  upon 
his  reservation. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  the  sponsor  of  this 
amendment,  to  remain  at  the  micro- 
phone, if  he  would,  so  that  I  could  ask 
some  questions. 

First  of  all.  I  must  say  that  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  amendment  reluctant- 
ly. I  was  one  of  those  that,  frankly,  did 
not  support  the  Frank  amendment, 
but  I  have  done  a  lot  of  reading  and  a 
lot  of  consideration  In  the  past  week 
of  what  we  are  dealing  with  In  this 
dairy  area,  and  we  have  problems  of 
monumental  proportion  In  terms  of 
what  we  have  In  stock  and  what  the 
outyears  will  do  to  the  budget  In  this 
program.  Obviously,  it  Is  all  right  in 
1982.  In  1983  there  is  a  problem;  In 
1984  and  the  next  year.  It  gets  to  be  a 
problem.  So.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  ask  him 
frankly  to  go  a  little  bit  Into  what  we 
are  talking  about  In  terms  of  the 
Impact  this  Is  going  to  have. 

Why  Is  he  offering  this?  It  Is  some- 
what similar  to  the  Frank  amendment, 
but  It  is  different  because  It  Is  adapted 
to  this  4  billion  pounds  per  year.  The 
gentleman  talks  a  little  bit  about  the 
massive  amounts  of  these  dairy  prod- 
ucts we  have  now  in  stock,  but  what 
are  we  also  talking  about  in  the  poten- 
tial Impact  In  the  outyears?  Why  is 
this  an  Important  amendment,  and 
also  why  is  It  Important  we  recognize 
that  If  we  do  not  do  something  more 
on  this  dairy  portion  of  the  bill,  the 
whole  bill  could  be  In  jeopardy? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  com- 
ment In  response  to  that. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  say  that  I  have  caused  deep  pain 
among  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
would  rather  that  I  not  offer  an 
amendment  of  this  nature.  They 
would  rather  that  the  decisions  like 
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this  pass  to  someone  else.  But  person- 
ally. I  believe  that  our  country,  our 
President,  our  Congress.  Is  committed 
to  a  budget  restraint.  We  have  to  cut 
back  on  Federal  outlays,  and  as  I  sense 
the  spirit  and  the  attitude  of  the 
American  farmer,  the  farm  communi- 
ty Is  just  as  determined  as  any  other 
part  of  the  American  society  to  coop- 
erate with  the  President.  Now.  we 
have  this  enormous  stockpile  of  dairy 
products.  We  have  a  program  which 
supports  dairy  production  that  is  un- 
limited. In  other  words,  dairy  farmers 
can  produce  without  limit  and  get 
price  supports.  That  leaves  us  with 
just  one  tool,  one  device,  to  try  to  dis- 
courage overproduction. 

My  amendment  does  not  even  do 
that.  My  admendment  just  keeps  the 
Secretary  from  raising  the  parity  price 
support.  The  gentleman  asks,  what  are 

Se  talking  about  In  terms  of  dollars? 
e  can  find  all  kinds  of  estimates,  but 
they  are  all  at  least  a  billion  dollars  or 
more  for  the  next  4  years. 

Now.  my  amendment  would  be  trig- 
gered when  the  accumulation  of  Gov- 
ernment holdings  reaches  about  $700 
million.  That  Is  roughly  the  price  tag 
for  4  billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent. 
Four  billion  pounds  of  milk  translates 
to  2  gallons  of  milk  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child;  that  on  top  of 
present  holdings  of  dairy  products, 
which  translates  to  8  gallons  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child.  Surely  eight  is 
enough.  We  ought  to  stop  there.  We 
should  not  require  the  Secretary  to 
add  further  price  Incentives  for  more 
production  of  dairy  products  in  this 
present  atmosphere. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  do  irreparable  damage  to  the 
dairy  Industry.  T  do  not  have  a  lot  of 
dairy  in  my  district,  but  there  are  very 
few  Members  around  here  not  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  that  over  the 
years  have  supported  dairy  more  than 
I  have,  but  as  I  look  at  the  budget  fig- 
ures in  1983  and  1984,  it  goes  up. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  Is  correct,  and  I 
want  to  make  another  point.  There 
has  been  talk  about  donations. 

D  1500 

Well,  believe  It  or  not,  we  have  been 
trying  to  dispose  of  our  dairy  stock- 
piles. No  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
within  memory  has  missed  opportuni- 
ties to  donate  dairy  products,  and  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  talks  about 
net  purchases.  Those  are  purchases 
after  donations.  Donations  are  consid- 
ered sales  as  far  as  this  amendment  Is 
concerned. 

So  we  are  already  doing  a  lot  to  give 
away  dairy  products.  We  have  to  con- 
tinue this.  I  hope  we  can  find  some 
more  outlets.  My  amendment  Is  simply 
geared  to  one  thing,  and  that  Is  to  re- 
lieve the  Secretary  from  the  necessity 
of  raising  price  supports  for  dairy  still 
higher  if  we  have  this  $4  billion  milk 


equivalent  accumulation  coming  along 
during  the  current  budget  year. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  we  have  to  deal  not 
only  with  the  problem  of  what  we 
have  already  existing  In  storage  but 
the  potential  for  tremendous  increases 
over  the  next  3  or  4  fiscal  years;  is 
th&t  correct^ 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  permit  me  to  continue.  I  do 
not  know  who  took  the  time  to  make 
this  study,  but  let  me  state  this. 

Mr.  LOTT.  It  is  my  time,  and  I  yield 
further  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  some- 
one over  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
came  up  with  the  figure  that  if  we 
took  the  Government  holdings  of 
dairy  products.  Government-owned 
dairy  products  in  surplus  today,  we 
could  fill  every  floor  of  every  public 
building  on  Capitol  Hill  up  to  a  height 
of  4  feet.  Is  that  not  enough?  Should 
we  not  stop  there?  Should  we  not  call 
a  halt  to  this? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
take  the  time  to  make  this  concluding 
comment.  I  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment, quite  frankly,  is  an  amendment 
in  support  of  the  dairy  portion  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  certainly  Is. 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  Is  obvious.  I  want 
us,  at  this  point  as  we  go  through  this 
bill,  to  be  able  to  do  what  Is  necessary 
to  get  a  strong  farm  bill  through  this 
year.  That  should  be  our  ultimate 
goal,  and  I  am  worried  that  with  the 
figures  we  are  looking  at  now  in  the 
outyears.  we  are  going  to  have  prob- 
lems getting  this  bill  through. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Harkin.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lott  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  hear  these  figures  about  how 
many  pounds  we  have,  enough  to  fill 
all  the  floors  of  all  the  public  build- 
ings. Let  us  just  bring  it  down  to  real- 
istic terms.  The  amount  of  stocks  we 
have  right  now  In  CCC  Is  less  than  30 
days'  supply  that  we  use  In  this  coun- 
try, less  than  1  month's  supply. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  In  the  next  30 
days  we  are  going  to  get  more  than  30 
additional  days  of  supply,  and  we 
ought  to  cut  that  back. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  highest  price  that  I  note  the  ad- 
ministration wants  the  dairy  farmer  to 
have  and  with  the  highest  price  the 
dairy  farmer  Is  going  to  get  for  his 
product,  plus  what  we  are  going  to 
have  in  the  Bedell  amendment,  we  are 
going  to  let  them  down  slowly. 


If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Lott).  I  understand  that  he  did  vote  in 
opposition  to  the  Frank  amendment 
last  week,  and  I  only  assume  that  he 
voted  against  it  because  he  thought  it 
was  much  too  low  in  terms  of  how  far 
it  drove  down  the  parity  level  for  our 
dairy  farmers. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  Findley  amendment  we  now 
have  before  us  Is  actually  lower  than 
the  Prank  amendment. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time.  If  It  In  fact  goes  Into 
effect  and  that  is  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference, I  think  the  gentleman  Is 
trying  to  attack  the  problem  where  it 
is  the  most  serious,  and  that  is  the 
amount  of  pounds  per  year  that  the 
Government  Is  being  saturated  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  a  comment  on 
that. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

All  I  am  doing  is  trying  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  little  flexi- 
bility In  dealing  with  dairy  price  sup- 
ports. I  made  this  same  attempt  when 
Bob  Bergland  was  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  same  voices  were 
trying  to  deny  the  Secretary  this  flexi- 
bility 4  years  ago  and  2  years  ago  and 
8  years  ago.  They  were  also  here  in 
this  Chamber  trying  to  lock  In  Inflexi- 
ble price  supports  for  dairy  products. 

My  amendment  would  not  permit 
the  Secretary  to  lower  price  supports; 
it  would  simply  relieve  him  of  the  duty 
of  making  Increases  if  the  forecast 
shows  that  4  billion  pounds  will  be  ac- 
cumulated in  excess  of  existing  stocks 
In  the  current  budget  year. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  my 
full  5  minutes  because  I  do  not  really 
think  it  Is  necessary  to  speak  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment,  since  we  had 
a  vote  just  this  last  week  on  the  Frank 
amendment  that  did  not  hurt  dairy  as 
much  as  this  amendment  proposes  to 
do. 

I  think  If  we  really  evaluate  this 
amendment,  we  will  find,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  the  gentleman  from  Vermont, 
and  others,  that  this  amendment  Is 
much  harsher  to  the  dairy  Industry 
than  even  the  amendment  that  was  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Frank)  last  week.  What 
this  amendment  really  does  is  provide 
a  $13.10  price  support  for  the  next  4 
years.  That  is  what  It  does. 

Then  when  we  add  Inflation  to  the 
cost  of  production  and  take  that  away 
from  the  $13.10.  It  amounts  In  4  years 
from  now  to  about  a  50-percent  parity. 
That  Is  what  we  are  telling  our  dairy 
farmers. 
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is  happens,   we  will  not  have 

r^any  dairy  farmers  and  we  will 

very  much  milk.  We  will  not 

worry  about  any  type  of  pro- 

ibout  CCC  purchases,  or  about 

because   they  will   not   be 

We  will  be  having  high  prices  of 

I  ecause  we  will   not  have  that 

milk  to  go  around.  We  will  not 

lot  of  butter,  we  will  not  have  a 

cheese,   and   we   will   have   to 

more  casein,  a  lot  of  it  from 

We  will  also  be  importing  a  lot 

dry   milk.   That   happened 

the  early  1970's  when  a  similar 

was  instituted  that  did  harm 

dairy  farmers  back  then. 

is  all   this  amendment  really 

When  we  read  it,  we  see  that  it 

Estimate."   As   the   gentleman 

Ibwa  (Mr.  Bedell)  pointed  out,  it 

i^ot   say   that   if   the   Secretary 

e  is  wrong  in  his  estimate,  he 

leave  the  parity  set  out  in  the 

amendment  now  alone  or  put  it 

that.  It  just  says  that  he  can 

at  $13.10  any  time  he  wants  to 

it  there  for  the  next  4  years, 

that  way  we  will  cut  down  on 

program  and  cut  down  on 

farmers. 

we   need  to  do   to   help  our 
larmers  is  to  go  along  with  the 
amendment,     get    our    grain 
up   a   little   bit,   get   our   beef 
ip  a  little  bit,  and  all  the  dairy 
are  going  to  go  away, 
dairy  farmer  today  gets  cheap 
le  is  going  to  keep  his  cows  pro- 
milk  and  he  is  going  to  contin- 
because  he  cannot  sell 
<  ows;  he  is  not  going  to  get  any 
for  them. 

is  the  problem  right  now.  We 

need  to  tell  the  Secretary  that 

need  is  $13.10  for  the  next  4 

I  do  not  know  of  very  many 

in    this    country    today    who 

want  us  to  stand  up  on   this 

say  that  everybody  in  this 

should    only    get    the    same 

;  they  are  getting  today  for  ev- 

.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 

wants  to  say  that,  but  that 

this  amendment  does. 

■lARKIN.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 

man  yield? 
^  '^OLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
from  Iowa. 

HARKIN.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 

I  he  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Chairman,  it  almost  seems,  as 

hearing  all  these  figures  ban- 

4bout    concerning    billions    of 

that  it  really  has  the  effect  of 

frightening  people  into  think- 

t  it  is  bad  that  we  have  all 

Huge  purchases  CCC  is  making. 

^'OLKMER.  But  it  is  not  that 
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If  ARKIN.  Let  us  look  at  it  rea- 
I    have    gotten    the    figures 
the  way  back  to  1949.  In  only 
le  last  32  years  has  CCC  pur- 
ess  than  4  billion  pounds. 
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Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  say 
this,  it  did  not  accumulate  to  a  great 
amount.  All  we  have  is  just  in  the  last 
year,  and  that  accumulation  is  not  just 
because  of  the  80  percent  of  parity  but 
because  of  low  grain  prices  and  low 
beef  prices. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  said  that  last  year 
we  accumulated  12.6  billion  pounds. 
That  sounds  like  a  lot,  but  in  1953  we 
accumulated  11.3  billion  pounds  and 
no  one  ran  around  then  like  chickens 
with  their  heads  cut  off  saying  that  we 
have  to  cut  the  dairy  price-support 
program.  No,  the  program  worked,  and 
it  worked  its  way  out  of  that  surplus. 

We  had  75  percent  of  parity  for 
dairy  all  the  way  from  1949  until  July 
1978,  and  in  all  of  those  years,  in  only 
6  years  did  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture exercise  his  authority  to  keep  the 
support  price  at  75  percent. 

In  most  of  those  years  it  ranged 
from  80  to  89  and  90  percent,  and  we 
accumulated  stocks  in  various  years. 
As  I  said,  in  1953,  it  was  11.3  billion 
pounds,  and  in  1961  we  accumulated 
11.2  billion  pounds.  Then  it  immedi- 
ately began  to  drop  off.  In  some  years 
we  only  accumulated  700  million 
pounds. 

Again  what  I  am  saying  is  that  this 
is  a  long-term  program.  The  fact  that 
we  accumulated  12.6  billion  pounds 
last  year  does  not  scare  me  a  bit  be- 
cause I  can  look  at  the  past  and  go 
back  to  20  years  ago.  When  we  accu- 
mulated 11.3  billion  pounds,  we  had  a 
heck  of  a  lot  fewer  people  in  this  coun- 
try than  we  do  today.  So  those  stocks 
are  going  to  be  utilized,  if  this  admin- 
istration will  quit  trying  to  kill  the 
food  stamp  program,  the  school  lunch 
program,  the  WIC  program.  Also,  if 
this  administration  was  more  aggres- 
sive in  selling  these  commodities 
abroad,  we  could  reduce  these  stocks. 
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If  the  question  is  do  we  have  to  get 
the  dairy  farmer  to  produce  less,  of 
course  the  answer  is  "Yes."  But  we  do 
not  do  it  with  a  massive  gutting  of  the 
program  as  was  in  the  Prank  amend- 
ment and  in  the  Pindley  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Volk- 
MER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  address  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  if  he  is 
still  here.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  think  his  vote 
last  week  was  a  proper  vote.  If  the 
gentleman  is  concerned  about  the 
budget,  as  most  of  us,  I  think  we  will 
find  that  the  gentlemen  over  at  OMB 
know  less  about  the  dairy  industry 
than  they  know  about  a  lot  of  other 
things.  I  think  if  they  had  listened  to 


more  of  the  people  from  the  dairy 
States  within  our  own  body  right  here 
that  know  the  dairy  industry  and 
know  how  it  functions  that  perhaps 
the  gentlemen  over  there  would  be 
able  to  say  that  actually  the  Bedell 
amendment  will  stay  within  the 
budget,  even  in  the  out  years.  I  firmly 
believe  that. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  see  a  re- 
duction in  dairy  production  in  the 
next  year,  and  then  they  are  going  to 
see  one  the  following  year,  because  of 
what  we  have  done  in  the  Bedell 
amendment,  because  the  reduction 
from  80  percent  just  in  April,  from  80 
percent  to  75  percent,  to  70  percent, 
that  is  what  we  are  seeing  right  away 
this  year,  within  a  year,  so  my  col- 
leagues are  going  to  see  that  reduction 
in  production. 

The  figures  that  have  been  shown  to 
you  by  OMB  are  not  accurate  at  all. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  would  like  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  so  that  we  can  have  a 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  in  regard  to  the  figures  on 
dairy.  The  gentleman  has  the  figures 
from  the  staff  on  the  minority  side.  I 
have  them  from  the  majority  side. 
The  figures  are  slightly  different,  bu*. 
the  ratios  I  think  are  quite  similar. 

I  believe  if  the  gentleman  would 
look  at  the  figures  he  would  see  that 
for  1983  they  are  slightly  higher  than 
1982.  In  1984  they  are  lower  than  1982. 
In  1985  they  are  also  lower  than  1982. 
Elven  with  the  inflated  dollars  as  are 
projected  under  the  Bedell  amend- 
ment that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. While  the  figures  do  differ  some, 
we  are  talking  about  $987  million,  I 
guess  it  is,  and  $1.3  billion  in  1983  and 
$941  million  in  1984. 

That  is  still  an  awful  lot  of  money, 
but  not  of  the  proportion  as  indicated 
earlier.  There  are  some  differences  in 
the  figures.  But  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Which  is  lower  than 
the  1982  figure,  even  with  inflated  dol- 
lars for  1984  and  1985. 

Mr.  LOTT.  1985  is  lower  than  1982. 

But  I  would  respond,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further  for  one  last 
comment,  again  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  amendment  is  not  geared 
just  to  the  cost.  This  is  geared  to  all  of 
the  pounds  that  we  are  going  to  be 
having  come  into  the  Government.  It 
is  not  based  on  just  the  figures  that 
are  involved  or  on  the  price  supports. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  strange  that 
we  should  refight  the  same  battle 
which  was  won  so  well  last  week.  So  I 
would  just  like  to  ask  why  we  are  here. 

The  reason  we  are  here  is  that  even 
though  the  leadership  had  agreed  to 
the  70  percent  of  parity  earlier,  even 
though  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
had  agreed,  with  70  percent  as  the 
minimum,  the  position  is  simply  this: 
OMB  is  writing  the  farm  bill,  not  for 
farm  considerations,  but  for  budgetary 
reasons. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  not  like  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  have 
much  time. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  just  want  to  raise  a 
question.  The  gentleman  left  the  im- 
pression that  at  some  stage  the  admin- 
istration and  the  committee  leadership 
endorsed' the  Bedell  amendment.  That 
is  a  revelation  to  me.  and  I  think  I 
have  kept  pretty  close  to  the  issues. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  My  memory  is  that 
earlier  this  year  some  of  us  were  fight- 
ing to  keep  supports  above  75  percent. 
The  administration,  however,  was 
saying.  "Well.  no.  75  percent  is  too 
high  so  we  have  to  go  to  less  than  75 
percent."  The  administration  then 
came  in  and  said.  "Well,  the  cost  is  too 
high,  because  OMB  says  so— we  must 
have  less  than  70  percent."  The  ad- 
ministration again  went  to  OMB— this 
time  they  came  back  with  65  percent 
of  parity.  Every  time  they  go  down  to 
OMB  they  come  back  with  a  little  less. 

It  is  not  a  farm  policy;  it  is  a  budget 
policy.  That  is  the  point.  That  is  why 
we  are  here  today.  Otherwise  we 
would  be  discussing  something  else. 

Let  me  go  over  just  briefly  what  we 
went  over  last  time.  I  do  not  think 
that  people  remember  what  was  said 
before  so  let  me  review  it.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  farm  bill.  We  are  talking 
about  something  which  is  so  essential 
to  our  country,  that  we  spend  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our 
whole  budget  on  it.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a  lot  of  money  in  terms  of  a 
budget,  or  in  terms  of  the  importance 
of  agriculture  to  this  country. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  milk  relative  to  Coca-Cola. 
Milk  is  much  more  favorable.  Dairy 
supports  are  good  for  the  consumer. 

Why  do  we  want  to  tear  dairy  sup- 
ports apart?  Farm  policy?  No.  It  is 
clearly  budget  policy. 

Dairy  farmers  do  not  want— nor  do 
they  expect— a  lot  of  money.  Dairy 
farmers  are  having  difficulties,  like  all 
of  the  rest  of  us.  They  have  tight 
budgets,  and  the  question  is.  How  do 
we  get  down  to  the  right  level  of  sup- 
ports while  presenting  the  program 
that  has  been  so  valuable  to  this  coun- 
try and  the  consumer? 

Again,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  the  cost  of  dairy  supports  to  the 
taxpayer  are  miniscule. 


There  has  not  been  any  significant 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  in  the  past. 

There  may  be  now,  I  know,  now,  be- 
cause we  have  a  production  problem. 
The  problem  is  that  the  dairy  industry 
can  be  destroyed  or  significantly 
harmed  if  you  reduce  supports  too 
quickly. 

If  you  go  down  too  fast,  the  same 
thing  will  happen  as  happened  in 
1973. 

The  administration  was  then  faced 
with  inflation.  What  was  the  best  and 
the  easiest  thing  to  do?  Pick  on  the 
dairy  industry.  Then  cut  the  price  of 
milk  to  the  farmers. 

What  happened?  They  cut  the  sup- 
port price  to  75  percent.  Shortages, 
unbelievable  shortages  were  created 
because  they  cut  supports  too  much. 
What  happended  to  the  retail  price?  It 
increased  dramatically. 

Then  the  administration  created 
chaos  by  importing  increased  amounts 
of  dairy  products.  The  dairy  industry 
was  seriously  impacted  and  the  retail 
price  to  the  consumer  went  up  fur- 
ther. What  happened  to  the  farmer? 
The  farm  price  went  down.  Did  the 
retail  price  ever  come  down?  No;  we 
face  the  same  risk  now. 

All  the  dairy  farmer  wants,  and  he  is 
willing  to  make  this  sacrifice,  is  to  not 
make  any  greater  sacrifice  than  other 
Americans  are  being  asked  to  make. 
The  dairy  farmer  in  my  State  broke 
even  last  year.  With  this  amendment  a 
lot  of  farmers  will  be  forced  out  of 
business.  They  are  willing  to  make  a 
sacrifice,  but  are  they  willing  to  be  to- 
tally decimated?  Are  consumers  will- 
ing to  have  retail  prices  shoot  up  again 
like  they  did  in  1973  if  that  happens?  I 
say  you  are  not. 

What  we  need  is  a  very  responsible 
easing  down  in  supports.  It  takes  a 
couple  of  years  to  bring  production 
under  control. 

You  do  not  go  out  and  shoot  the 
cows  tomorrow.  You  cannot  ask  any 
farmer  to  go  out  and  shoot  his  cows  in 
order  to  stop  him  from  producing 
milk.  A  farmer  has  to  plan  ahead— it  is 
going  to  take  a  couple  of  years  to  ease 
his  production  down. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  pro- 
duction is  declining.  There  are  going 
to  be  decreased  costs— if  there  are  con- 
trols over  the  exports  of  casein  and  if 
there  are  sales  on  the  export  market, 
costs  can  be  reduced  practically  to 
zero. 

What  we  want  is  a  responsible  sup- 
port program.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  Bedell  amendment,  but  if  you 
accept  this  amendment  it  will  be 
worse,  much  worse,  than  the  amend- 
ment you  voted  down  overwhelmingly 
last  week. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues.  I  implore 
you.  let  us  have  a  reasonable,  rational 
dairy  program. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to    strike    the    requisite    number    of 


words  and  speak  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Findley  amendment,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  my  new-found  friend  from 
Mississippi  'Mr  Lorr)  is  not  here.  I 
was  going  to  welcome  his  conversion 
and  tell  him  I  am  glad  to  be  with  him 
today.  I  hope  the  budget-cutting  fever 
may,  in  fact,  spread  a  little  bit. 

I  was  interested  when  my  friend 
from  Missouri  said  that  the  way  to 
deal  with  this  problem  is  not  to  cut 
the  price  support,  it  is  to  get  the  price 
of  grain  and  meat  up,  the  price  of 
grain  and  cattle  up,  and  that  is  the 
way  to  deal  with  it.  In  other  words, 
the  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  too 
much  money  going  for  dairy  price  sup- 
ports is  to  raise  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 
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I  would  hope  we  would  find  a  way  of 
dealing  with  this  problem  that  had  a 
little  less  damaging  impact  on  the  con- 
sumer than  raising  grain  and  cattle 
prices. 

If  you  will  forgive  me— and  it  maybe 
makes  me  antifarmer— I  do  not  think 
raising  grain  and  cattle  prices  is  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  a  $2  billion 
budget-busting  dairy  price  support 
program. 

I  realize  that  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  reduces  substan- 
tially the  amount  we  are  spending  on 
dairy.  But  we  still  have  the  fundamen- 
tal point.  We  have  miscalculated  in 
the  past.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
has  illustrated  this  with  his  statistics. 
We  go  up  and  we  go  down.  What  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  had  in  his 
amendment— the  other  gentleman 
from  Iowa— and  it  is  now  the  law,  is  a 
trigger  that  makes  parity  go  up.  If  this 
program  succeeds,  if  the  farmers  do 
phase  out  their  cattle  and  go  into 
other  things,  then  parity  may  go  from 
70  to  75  percent.  There  is  a  possibility, 
if  we  go  below  3.5  billion  pounds  of 
purchase,  we  may  go  up  to  75  percent. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands  before  us  to  prevent  another 
price  explosion.  That  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  trying  to  deal 
with. 

We  are  trying  to  put  some  kind  of 
fail-safe  in  here  so  that  if  we  miscalcu- 
late and  if,  contrary  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  we  do  not  send  grain 
prices  skyrocketing,  and  we  do  not 
send  cattle  prices  skyrocketing,  and  if 
we  do  not  limit  imports  of  casein— and 
I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont, that  his  solution  is  going  to  run 
into  problems.  He  wants  us  to  limit  im- 
ports of  casein  and  then  sell  a  lot  more 
milk. 

Well,  not  buying  from  anybody  else 
what  you  force  them  to  buy  from  you 
is  kind  of  hard  to  do,  unarmed.  I  do 
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not  ttink  that  it  is  going  to  work  very 
well. 
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the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

is  the  only  chance  to  put  some 

hopefully,  on  what  goes  on.  It 

if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

tpat  this  program  is  going  too  far. 

keep  parity  from  going  up.  And 

s  the  fundamental  issue  that  is 

in  this  debate.  Are  we  going  to 

being  a  dairy  farmer  is  a  stat- 

protected   occupation    in    the 

States? 

asked  last  week  by  the  geuLle- 
from    Minnesota,    who    is    now 
Well,  what  about  the  mini- 
wage  law?" 

you  know  what  this  is?  This  is  a 
wage  law  in  which  you  write 
Dwn  job  description.  You  do  not 
the  minimum  wage  here.  You 
them  what  you  will  get  the  mini- 
wage    for.     "I    will    be   a   dairy 
you  will  pay  a  reasonable  price 
ything  I  produce." 

are  the  terms.  I  do  not  think 
ojccupation  in  America  ought  to  be 
basis. 
GUNDERSON.   Mr.  Chairman, 

gentleman  yield? 
FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
rom  Wisconsin. 

GUNDERSON.  The  gentleman 

the  minimum  wage.  Does 

gjentleman  have  any  idea,  consid- 

Ithe  number  of  hours  that  the  av- 

dairy  farmer  works,  what  he  is 

1  ler  hour  on  his  return? 

FRANK.  My  guess  is  that  the 

farmers  hourly  wage  probably 

that   of   a   Member   of 

Dairy  farming  and  being  a 

of  Congress  have  one  thing  in 

Nobody    makes    us    do    it. 

put  a  gun  to  our  heads  and 

"Go    run    for    Congress,"    and 

makes  you  be  a  dairy  farmer.  I 

that  is  part  of  what  we  are  talk- 

a$out  here.  If  there  are  any  people 

doing  dairy  farming— it  is  a 

and   noble   occupation;   I   am 

hey  are  there— who  think  they 

dping  it  purely  as  a  favor  to  the 

us,  let  them  desist.  We  should 

€jstablish  any  occupation  in  this 

as   one   which   is  statutorily 

I  think  we  ought  to  let  the 

ind   flow   of   the   market  decide 
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here 


are  not  talking  about  wiping  this 

altogether.  The  gentleman  from 

is  putting  in  there  a  limitation 

!  ays  if  we  are  going  to  have  more 

4   billion  pounds,   an  enormous 

then  we  ought  not  to  raise 

I^ice  support  which  led  to  that 

.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  reasona- 

ahiendment.   That   is  all  we   are 

about. 

HARKIN.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
gentleman  yield? 

FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
\  rom  Iowa. 

HARKIN.   I  thank  the  gentle- 
lor  yieldijjg. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  where 
the  gentleman  is  coming  from.  He  is  in 
favor  of  a  cheap  food  policy.  Well, 
that  is  the  gentleman's  right.  Obvious- 
ly he  can  do  that.  I  wonder,  would 
that  also  spill  over  into  a  cheap  shoe 
policy?  Would  the  gentleman  be  in 
favor  of  taking  off  any  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  shoes  from  Italy, 
for  example? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Let  me  say  that,  first 
of  all,  if  the  gentleman  would  get 
closer,  he  would  have  no  question 
about  my  views  on  the  cheap  shoe 
policy.  These  are  Thom  McAn's.  But 
beyond  that,  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  earlier  this  year— 
and  people  are  going  to  think  that  I 
asked  the  gentleman  to  ask  me  this 
question,  because  I  was  waiting  for  it- 
refused  to  extend  orderly  marketing 
agreements  on  shoes,  I  think  I  was  the 
only  Member  of  my  State's  delegation 
publicly  to  support  him.  I  supported 
the  President  when  he  refused  to  con- 
tinue the  imposition  of  orderly  mar- 
keting agreements  on  shoes  from 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  et  cetera.  I  be- 
lieve in  free  trade.  I  do  not  believe  in 
this  kind  of  abolition  of  the  market.  I 
do  believe  that  we  have  got  to  provide 
some  help  to  people  who  are  in  need.  I 
do  believe  that  we  have  some  moral 
commitment  to  redistribute  the  prod- 
uct. But  I  do  not  think  you  do  it  re- 
strictively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Frank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  So  I  would  say  specifi- 
cally to  the  gentleman  that  I  repre- 
sent some  shoe  people,  and  I  think 
that  I  have  now  provided,  frankly, 
some  common  bond  for  the  shoe 
people  in  my  district  and  the  dairy 
people  in  my  district.  They  will  be  get- 
ting together  the  next  time.  But  I  sup- 
ported publicly  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  he  did  this  with 
regard  to  shoes,  and  I  am  glad— well,  I 
think  I  am  glad.  I  do  have  to  say  that 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont, and  I  have  to  disagree  mildly 
with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  whose  help  and  work  on  this 
has  been  so  good.  I  am  a  little  unclear 
about  the  administration's  position, 
too.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  remember 
what  position  the  President  played 
when  he  played  football,  but  his 
broken  field  running  ability  on  this 
dairy  amendment  has  impressed  me  a 
great  deal,  and  I  can  understand  why 
the  Members  would  be  a  little  bit  con- 
fused. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  gentleman  thinks  the 
dairy  farmers  are  getting  rich.  I  do  not 


think  they  are.  I  think  their  income  is 
quite  low  and  probably,  in  many  cases, 
below  the  minimum  wage  established 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

But  one  thing  we  do  agree  on,  and 
everyone  should  agree  on,  is  that  stat- 
ute legislation,  decisions  made  here  in 
this  Chamber,  have  gotten  the  dairy 
farmer  into  trouble.  We  have  an  enor- 
mous Government  stockpile  of  dairy 
products,  and  it  is  going  to  go  still 
higher  unless  we  give  a  little  bit  of 
flexibility  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman—and I  respect  the  occupation 
and  the  people  who  are  in  it— we 
cannot,  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  Gov- 
ernment policy,  guarantee  people  the 
right  to  perform  that  particular  occu- 
pation. And  if  in  fact  the  wages  are 
too  low,  I  sympathize,  but  the  answer 
may  be  that  the  market  is  saying. 
"Some  of  you  have  to  go  out  of  that 
business  and  into  another  business." 

Yes,  I  supported  raising  the  amount 
of  money  at  which  the  estate  tax 
begins,  in  part  to  help  the  small 
farmer.  But  I  do  not  believe— and  this, 
I  think,  is  the  key  question— that  you 
statutorily  say,  "We  are  going  to  single 
out  the  occupation  of  dairy  farming 
because  we  like  it,  and  we  are  going  to 
pay  you  to  stay  In  it." 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  quite 
a  lot  of  discussion  today  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  on  the  fact  that 
we  would  leave  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Does  the  gentleman 
really  believe  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  solely  is  going  to  make 
that  decision? 

Mr.  FRANK.  No,  I  assume  he  will 
make  it  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  And  the  rest  of  his 
Cabinet. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  few  com- 
modity programs  that  have  received  as 
much  attention  recently  as  the  dairy 
price  support  program.  Moreover, 
there  are  few  commodity  areas  where 
the  interests  are  as  broad,  or  the 
issues  as  difficult  to  grapple  with  as 
those  that  surround  the  dairy  price 
support  program.  But,  my  colleagues, 
once  you  sort  through  all  of  these 
complex  matters,  the  bottom  line  is 
that  during  the  past  4  years  the  price 
support  level  for  dairy  products  has 
been  so  high  that  it  has  consistently 
encouraged  too  much  milk  production 
and  discouraged  consumption.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment  has  had  to  buy  excessive 
quantities  of  surplus  dairy  products 
totaling  $1.9  billion  in  the  year  just 
ended.  Currently,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicates  that 
milk  production  will  continue  to  in- 
crease because  in  July  farmers  indicat- 
ed that  they  were  going  to  increase  by 
6  percent  the  number  of  dairy  replace- 
ment heifers  in  the  herd.  Thus  we 
have  a  serious  problem  on  our  hands. 
That  problem  can  only  be  solved  sub- 
jecting the  dairy  industry  to  some  of 
the  discipline  of  the  marketplace. 

While  H.R.  3603  as  modified  by  the 
Bedell  amendment  slows  the  rise  in 
the  support  price  for  dairy  products 
from  that  carried  in  the  original 
House  bill,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  bring 
production  in  line  with  consumption 
soon  enough. 

As  a  result,  I  am  supporting  the 
amendment  on  dairy  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be 
given  the  flexibility  to  set  the  support 
price  for  dairy  products  within  a  rea- 
sonable range  depending  on  supply/ 
demand  conditions  and  other  indica- 
tors. These  are  the  factors,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
uses  when  he  sets  the  support  levels 
for  grains  and  other  commodities.  The 
reason  that  we  are  spending  large 
sums  of  Federal  money  to  buy  surplus 
dairy  products  stems  from  the  fact 
that  our  dairy  price  support  program 
has  not  been  sufficiently  flexible  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
avoid  sending  the  wrong  signals  to 
producers.  I  believe  the  provisions  of- 
fered in  the  Findley  amendment  will 
rectify  this  situation.  This  amendment 
will  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  continue  the  support  level  for  dairy 
producUs  at  $13.10  per  hundredweight 
for  the  period  beginning  October  1, 
1981.  through  the  end  of  September 
1985.  In  the  last  2  years  the  Secretary 
would  have  the  authority  to  set  the 
price  support  level  for  milk  between  75 
and  90  percent  of  parity  adjusted  an- 
nually on  a  fiscal  year  basis.  The  pro- 
vision would  also  provide  the  Secre- 
tary the  flexibility  to  forgo  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  support  level  any 
year  that  the  aruiual  purchases  of 
dairy  products  exceed  4  billion  pounds 
on  a  milk  equivalent.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  advantage  of  this  program,  in  ad- 
dition to  increasing  the  Secretary's 
flexibility,  is  that  it  would  save  the 
Federal  Treasury  at  least  $500  million 
from  what  H.R.  3603  as  amended 
would  cost  over  the  5-year  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another 
point  that  I  believe  is  important  to 
make  in  considering  this  amendment. 
Some  in  the  dairy  industry  have 
argued  that  there  is  an  outright  attack 
against  dairy  producers.  I  would  like 
to  set  the  record  straight.  I  believe 
there  is  a  need  for  a  reasonable  dairy 
price  support  program  to  insure  an 
adequate  supply  of  milk  for  consumers 


and  at  the  same  time  protect  dairy 
farmers  from  severe  economic  hard- 
ships. Unfortunately,  during  the  past 
4  years,  the  price  support  program  has 
been  operated  in  such  a  fashion  that  it 
has  supported  market  prices  for  dairy 
products  that  have  been  too  high.  The 
size  of  the  surpluses  we  have  today  are 
clear  evidence.  Moreover.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  any  longer  justify 
supporting  the  price  of  dairy  products 
at  levels  higher  than  we  support  prices 
for  other  commodities.  Thus,  I  must 
strongly  support  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  flexibility  to  set  the  price 
support  level  for  dairy  products.  In  re- 
sponse to  changing  conditions  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Secretary  must  taJce  into 
consideration  supply  and  demand  facts 
when  he  sets  price  support  levels  for 
dairy  products  as  well  as  supports  for 
other  commodities.  That  is  the  only 
way  we  can  have  a  dairy  industry  that 
can  again  become  competitive  with 
other  agricultural  commodities  with- 
out exposing  farmers  to  unfair  risks. 

D  1530 

In  respect  to  the  Interesting  chart 
we  saw  about  the  amount  of  Coca-Cola 
that  is  being  produced  in  this  country, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  stockpile  Coca-Cola. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  hesitate  to 
rise  on  this  amendment.  We  talked 
about  it  last  week.  However,  I  think 
there  is  so  much  misinformation  going 
around  that  someone  has  to  stand  up 
and  set  the  record  straight. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  have  al- 
luded to  all  the  problems  with  the 
dairy  price  support  program.  No  one 
denies  that  we  have  had  some  prob- 
lems in  the  past.  Certainly  we  had  a 
$1.8  billion  expenditure  in  1981  for  the 
dairy  price  support  program. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  we 
have  done  already.  We  have  already 
foregone  the  April  1  price  adjustment. 
We  have  eliminated,  or  are  well  on  the 
way  to  eliminating  the  October  1  ad- 
justment. We  have  gone  from  80  down 
to  75  percent  of  parity.  Now  we  are 
down  to  $13.10,  which  works  out  to  be 
72  percent.  We  are  going  to  have 
$13.10  for  fiscal  year  1982.  We  have  al- 
ready made  a  $948  billion  reduction  in 
this  program.  It  is  not  that  something 
has  not  been  done. 

I  think  there  is  something  else  that 
is  important  here.  We  talk  about 
giving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
discretion.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues,  but  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  State  legis- 
lature before  I  came  here.  Everybody  I 
talked  to  there  and  almost  everyone  I 
have  talked  to  here  believes,  in  a  very 
general  principle  of  government,  and 


that  is  that  we  are  a  government  of 
laws,  not  of  men. 

We  ought  not  set  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  whims 
and  wishes  of  any  individual.  I  do  not 
care  whether  it  be  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Director  of  OMB  or  anyone 
else.  We  ought  not  to  be  giving  that 
kind  of  discretion  to  one  individual. 

Earlier  the  allegation  was  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  we 
have  2  gallons  of  milk  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country.  I 
ask  my  colleagues,  is  that  really  too 
big  a  cushion?  I  frankly  do  not  think  it 
is  that  big  a  cushion.  That  is  about  a 
2-week  supply.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
big  at  all. 

We  talk  about  these  budget  outlays, 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi.  Take  a  look  at  budget  rec- 
onciliation. That  sets  parity  at  75  per- 
cent. Take  a  look  at  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, which  set  it  at  70  percent. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  says 
we  are  breaking  the  budget  in  the  out- 
years.  I  suggest  the  gentleman  take  a 
look  at  CBO's  figures  and  their  Sep- 
tember estimates. 

Do  my  colleagues  know  what  it  is 
going  to  show?  That  the  Bedell 
amendment  is  under  that  budget  reso- 
lution. It  does  not  break  the  budget  in 
1984. 

The  fact  is  it  is  $5  million  under  the 
budget  limit  in  1984.  We  are  talking 
about  what  kind  of  adequate  reim- 
bursement the  dairy  farmers  of  this 
country  ought  to  have. 

I  hope  that  my  urban  colleagues  will 
understand  that  the  average  dairyman 
in  this  country,  who  milks  morning 
and  night,  every  day  of  the  week,  does 
not  have  Christmas  off,  does  not  have 
the  Fourth  of  July  off,  that  gentleman 
is  getting  a  minimum  wage  of  $2.89  per 
hour— something  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  would  not 
want  his  constituents  to  be  living 
under. 

So,  consider  where  we  have  been. 
Consider  where  we  are  going.  We  have 
made  major  changes  already  this  year. 
The  amendment  we  are  looking  at  now 
is  no  different  in  effect  than  the 
amendment  we  considered  last  week. 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  is  to 
gut  the  dairy  price  support  program 
by  holding  it  at  $13.10  for  4  years, 
then  we  go  to  an  increase,  to  such  a 
big  increase  that  we  would  have  to 
eliminate  the  program.  That  unfortu- 
nately would  make  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  some  other  people 
very  happy. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  giving  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  discretion— I  have 
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t  was  not  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 

s  policy,  it  was  the  Secretary 

s  policy.   It  was  diplomacy. 

trtose  all  get  involved. 

»  hat  I  am  concerned  about  is  not 

I  hat   the   Secretary   of   Agricul- 

discretion,  but  we  are  putting 

dtcretion  completely  away  from 

vho  have  the  interest  of  agricul- 

hand.  That  is  what  concerns 

the  amendment  of  the  gen- 

from   Illinois,   as  well  as  the 

is  just  $13.10  across  the  board. 

3UNDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 

of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 

sxcept  I  also  think  that  in  addi- 

those  comments  and  problems 

have  in  OMB,  we  have  to  un- 

that  for  the  4  years  of  this 

l)ill,  only  1  year  is  there  even  a 

bjlity  under  CBO's  projection  we 

_  to  be  over  budget.  This  argu- 

:hat  we  are  busting  the  budget 

the   present   language   in   the 

bill   as  adopted   by   the   Bedell 

simply  is  inaccurate. 
CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gun- 
)  has  expired. 

he  request  of  Mr.  Marlenee  and 
r  animous  consent,  Mr.  Gunder- 
is  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
minute.) 

MARLENEE.    Mr.    Chairman, 
gentleman  yield? 
GUNDERSON.   I   yield  to  the 
eh^an  from  Montana. 
MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
for  yielding. 

to  me  that  the  projections 

that  the  problems  as  out- 

oy  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

IfiNDLEY)  are  that  they  are  in  the 

the  greatest  impacts  are  in 

oityears.  Why  do  we  not  simply 

lown    the    Findley    amendment 

(ite  in  a  2-year  dairy  provision  in 

GUNDERSON.    Well,    I    think 
s  some  merit  in  that.  If  the  con- 
ion  is  going  to  something  as  we 
1  Doked  at  in  the  other  body,  that 
is    the    same    purpose    of    the 
amendment  last  week,  and  the 
amendment  right  now,  which 
the  dairy  program,  and  obvi- 
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t  ut 


ously  we  are  not  going  to  break  the 
budget  if  we  do  not  have  any  price 
support  program,  as  some  of  these 
f>eople  are  suggesting. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  will  not  take  all  of  the  time  avail- 
able. There  has  been  an  ample  discus- 
sion of  this  issue.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  in  the  preamble  to  the  farm  bill  it 
says  that  the  bill  is  "to  provide  price 
and  income  protection  for  farmers,  to 
assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber,  et  cetera." 

The  point  is,  we  are  talking  about  a 
bill  that  is  to  provide  price  and  income 
protection  for  farmers.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  wonders  why.  The 
answer  is  very  simple.  Farming  is  one 
of  those  few  occupations  in  which  you 
put  something  in  the  ground  in  the 
spring,  and  you  hope  that  the  product 
that  you  are  able  to  harvest  from  that 
will  get  you  a  reasonable  price  at  some 
point  in  the  distant  future. 

But,  as  we  all  know,  the  world  price 
for  agriculture  commodities  is  very, 
very  volatile.  It  swings  from  the  very 
high  to  the  very  low.  And  the  family 
farming  enterprise  does  not  have  the 
financial  base  that  can  withstand 
those  violent  swings. 

The  financial  base  of  the  family 
farm  is  just  too  fragile  to  withstand 
the  tremendous  dip  in  prices  that 
occurs  from  time  to  time.  That  is  why 
we  have  a  farm  program,  to  give  some 
reasonable  income  price  supports  to 
family-size  units. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this.  We 
have  been  discussing  this  issue  today 
for  a  good  long  while.  We  discussed  it 
a  week  ago.  Yet  I  have  heard  no  seri- 
ous discussion  about  the  real  condition 
out  there  on  the  family  farm. 

The  only  discussion  is  on  the  budget. 
We  have  "Old  MacDonald"  here  in  the 
OMB  who  tells  us  how  much  is  neces- 
sary for  family  farming.  Mr.  Stock- 
man, the  new  guru  on  agricultural 
issues,  tells  us  precisely  what  is  neces- 
sary in  the  budget  for  family  farming 
purposes.  Well  his  vision  is  blurred. 

Never  in  our  history  has  there  been 
a  more  precarious  time  for  the  family 
farm.  Two  conditions  affect  it  adverse- 
ly. No.  1,  low  prices  and  No.  2,  high  in- 
terest rates. 

Those  two  factors  combined  are  pro- 
viding a  fast  track  for  economic  failure 
for  many  family  farmers. 

I  think  instead  of  talking  about  the 
budget  exclusively,  we  ought  to  start 
talking  about  the  budget,  and  what 
type  of  price  support  program  is  neces- 
sary to  try  to  preserve  the  economic 
health  of  the  family  farm. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
talked  about  getting  down  to  the  busi- 
ness of  passing  a  strong  farm  bill.  If 
we  pass  a  farm  bill  that  resembles  the 
one  we  have  before  us  now,  it  is  not 


going  to  be  a  strong  farm  bill.  It  is  not 
going  to  come  anywhere  near  to  the 
approach  that  is  necessary  to  provide 
some  reasonable  income  support  prices 
for  those  family  farming  units. 

I  just  think  this  is  the  wrong  time 
for  us  to  be  decreasing  support  level 
prices  for  farm  commodities.  It  is  the 
wrong  time  for  us  to  be  considering 
the  kind  of  amendment  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  proposing. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  references 
have  been  made  here  today  as  to  why 
we  should  be  considering  an  amend- 
ment here  to  the  milk  section  again  in 
view  of  the  overwhelming  defeat  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank) 
and  others  last  week. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  a  good  ra- 
tionale for  that.  The  day  we  were  con- 
sidering the  farm  bill  last  week  was 
when  Anwar  Sadat  was  assassinated. 
It  was  nearly  impossible  to  hold  the 
attention  of  any  Member  on  this  floor. 
They  were  all  glued  to  the  television 
set.  Members  could  not  hold  their  at- 
tention to  the  arguments  that  could  be 
made,  and  frankly,  I  feel  some  of  them 
were  probably  voting  out  of  the  depth 
of  their  ignorance. 

Coupled  with  that  situation  was  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Jeffords)  offered  an  amendment 
and  knowing  the  gentleman's  interest 
in  milk,  and  rightly  so,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gunder- 
SON),  some  of  the  others  who  pleaded, 
as  they  have,  rightly  so,  for  their  own 
districts,  I  can  understand  that.  But 
when  the  Members  came  to  vote  for 
the  Jeffords  amendment  and  then  on 
the  other  hand  there  was  an  amend- 
ment being  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank)  and 
others,  the  natural  inclination  on  the 
part  that  we  had  a  high  and  low,  and 
the  acceptable  compromise  was  the 
Bedell  amendment  in  the  middle. 
There  were  any  number  of  Members 
who  could  not  tell  the  specifics,  the 
figures  or  anything  other  than  here 
was  a  high  and  low,  and  then  sought 
to  be  in  the  middle  where  most  the 
people  are. 

As  a  result,  the  Frank  amendment 
was  defeated. 

I  submit  there  was  a  new  set  of  cir- 
cumstances today. 

First  of  all,  this  has  got  to  be  the 
first  test  as  to  whether  or  not  we  craft 
a  farm  bill  that  will  more  closely  con- 
form with  the  budget  requirements. 
And  those  figures  do  change  from 
time  to  time.  The  cost  of  the  milk  pro- 
gram had  been  alluded  to,  neighboring 
in  the  aggregate  of  some  $2  billion.  I 
would  remind  Members  that  that  one 
support  program  is  more  costly  than 
all  the  other  commodities  combined. 
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Now,  you  cannot  discount  the  fact 
that  milk  is  the  most  expensive  pro- 
gram compared  with  the  others.  The 
rationale  for  the  Findley  amendment, 
in  my  judgment,  is  good  rationale. 

Milk,  incidentally,  is  the  only  com- 
modity whose  price  support  is  still  tied 
to  75  percent  of  parity.  There  were 
other  times  during  World  War  II  when 
there  were  high  price  supports  and  I 
happened  to  be  one  of  those  who  grew 
up  when  we  did  not  have  many  price 
support  programs.  I  got  up  before 
breakfast,  stripped  six  cows  before 
breakfast.  I  know  a  little  bit  about 
what  happens  out  on  the  farm.  We  did 
not  have  these  kinds  of  price  supports 
at  that  time.  We  had  to  balance  grain 
and  hog  and  milk  and  chicken  produc- 
tion and  all  the  rest;  but  just  because 
we  had  during  the  course  of  the  war  a 
price  support  system  to  encourage  pro- 
duction, does  not  mean  we  need  it  for- 
ever. We  found  out  that  in  the  other 
commodities  we  had  to  get  away  from 
the  price  support  system  in  order  to 
get  supply  more  in  line  with  the 
demand. 

Milk  is  yet  the  only  commodity  that 
is  tied  to  that  75  percent  of  parity 
price  of  all  the  others.  I  think  there  is 
some  significance  to  that. 

Now,  I  have  not  had  all  that  kind  of 
mail  from  my  individual  dairy  farmers 
out  home.  I  would  be  curious  to  know 
how  the  mail  received  by  other  Mem- 
bers so  far  as  dairy  farmers  are  con- 
cerned. Admittedly,  the  cooperatives, 
those  in  the  business  of  lobbying— oh, 
yes,  you  have  heard  about  all  kinds  of 
letters  and  communications  from 
them  because  that  is  their  business, 
and  the  milk  lobby  is  probably  one  of 
the  moot  effective  in  this  city.  Let  us 
face  it. 

Now,  agricultural  politics  being  what 
it  is,  some  Members  like  it  as  an  issue. 
Other  Members  are  here  to  try  to 
solve  a  problem. 

I  know  some  people  feel  it  is  good  to 
kick  the  Secretary  around,  no  matter 
what  party,  from  time  to  time  and 
make  the  argument  that  you  do  not 
want  to  give  him  that  authority.  He  is 
after  all,  the  top  ministerial  officer  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Each 
of  us  from  time  to  time  must  have  con- 
fidence in  his  ability.  Jack  Block  is  a 
farmer  himself.  That  is  why  he  is  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  instead  of  some- 
one from  the  commodity  market,  one 
who  is  actively  engaged  in  farming 
today  and  in  my  judgment  would 
make  the  right  kind  of  decision  when 
it  comes  to  implementing  the  Findley 
amendment.  It  is  a  good  sound  posi- 
tion for  us  to  take  in  support  of  the 
amendment  and  I  urge  Members  to 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might,  when  we 
go  back  in  the  House  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
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ture,  but  that  request  will  have  to  be 
made  in  the  House. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  14,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel. 
Republican  Leader, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  It  would  be  appreciated  if  you 
would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  it  is  important  that 
they  support  the  amendment  to  Title  I  of 
H.R.  3603,  the  dairy  title,  which  will  be  of- 
fered by  Congressman  Findley  and  support- 
ed by  Congressmen  Conable  and  Frank  and 
many  others  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

This  is  important  because  we  must  modify 
our  dairy  support  program  in  the  interest  of 
dairymen  as  well  as  the  nation's  taxpayers. 

For  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  we  have 
been  purchasing  butter,  non-fat  milk 
powder,  and  cheese  at  unprecedented  rates. 
This  past  year  we  spent  nearly  2  billion  dol- 
lars and  now  have  warehouses  all  over  the 
nation  bulging  with  these  dairy  products, 
some  now  so  old  they  are  beginning  to  go 
out  of  condition. 

We  must  not  be  mandated  by  law  to  con- 
tinue a  program  which  is  excessively  costly 
and  builds  up  surplus  dairy  stocks  in  an  ex- 
cessive manner. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Congressman 
Findley  will  maintain  a  strong  dairy  sup- 
port program,  will  gradually  reduce  our 
dairy  surplus,  and  will  conform  to  the  needs 
of  the  I»resident's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. 

Again,  I  think  it  is  imperative  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  pass  the  Find- 
ley amendment.  Thank  you  for  your  sup- 
port. 

Sincerely, 

John  R.  Block, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  address  the  many 
urban  Members  who  are  not  here 
today  and  who  I  hope  are  listening  to 
this  debate  on  their  closed  circuit  tele- 
visions. 

I  hope  we  all  understand  that  the 
Findley  amendment  actually  hurts 
dairy  farmers  even  more  than  last 
Thursday's  Frank  amendment;  so 
what  we  are  doing  is  going  backward, 
we  are  not  going  forward. 

I  hope  we  also  understand  that  since 
fiscal  year  1981,  dairy  has  taken  a  cut 
of  50  percent  of  their  subsidy  pro- 
gram. If  someone  tried  to  cut  my  food 
stamp  program  50  percent,  I  would  de- 
clare bankruptcy. 

Here  we  have  an  agriculture  commit- 
tee which  understands  the  needs  of 
the  farmer,  which  is  willfully  and  will- 
ingly cutting  the  farm  dairy  subsidy 
by  50  percent  and  still  we  have  the 
Findley  amendment  which  wants  to 
cut  it  more.  We  went  from  80-percent 
parity  in  fiscal  year  1981,  then  budget 
reconciliation  required  a  75-percent 
parity,  then  our  own  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  brought  it 
down  to  72 '72  percent  of  parity,  with 


the  understanding  that  if  dairy  pro- 
duction did  not  reduce,  it  would  go 
down  to  70-percent  parity. 

Let  us  remember  that  in  1981  we 
paid  our  farmers  $2  billion.  Under  the 
Bedell  amendment,  we  are  down  to 
$946  million  of  total  possible  subsidies 
for  our  dairy  farmers.  There  are 
400,000  dairy  farmers,  farmers  who 
work  12  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

Now,  which  of  my  urban  colleagues, 
which  of  my  colleagues  who  represent 
industrial  districts,  know  of  anybody 
willing  to  work  12  hours  a  day,  7  days 
a  week  for  such  minimum  wage.  The 
dairy  farmers  are  working  under  these 
conditions  to  keep  their  farms  when 
they  could  just  as  well  sell  their  farm- 
lands for  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
local  developers  and  move  to  Miami 
Beach. 

Our  problem  is  to  keep  our  dairy 
farmers  in  business.  We  must  keep  a 
reasonable  supply  of  milk  on  hand. 
Certainly  by  cutting  subsidies  by  50 
percent  we  are  already  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  cut  overproduction  of 
milk  and  also  keep  our  dairy  farmers 
in  business. 

Certainly  If  we  adopt  the  Findley 
amendment,  we  are  facing  a  possible 
shortage  of  milk,  possible  importation 
of  milk.  I  have  been  railing  for  the  last 
6  months  against  the  Importation  of 
luxury  goods  from  Japan.  How  would 
we  Americans  feel  if  we  had  to  start 
Importing  our  milk  from  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark?  They  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  supply  us  with  milk. 

We  must  keep  the  dairy  support 
price  at  a  reasonable  amount  In  order 
to  keep  400,000  families  tied  to  farms, 
working  12  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week 
to  maintain  a  stable  supply  of  milk. 

So  let  each  urban  member  under- 
stand that  it  Is  a  good  consumer  Issue 
to  give  a  dairy  farmer  a  base  of  sup- 
port In  order  to  stabilize  our  own  con- 
sumer market.  You  can  imagine  what 
would  happen  with  a  shortage  of  milk 
and  skyrocketing  prices. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  sulx;ommlttee. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only 
wish  that  I  could  show  Members  the 
amount  of  material  that  I  have  read 
on  what  happened  in  the  dairy  pro- 
gram before  1949  and  why  the  pro- 
gram came  into  being  as  it  did.  Before 
1949  we  had  a  situation  in  this  country 
where  In  the  late  spring  and  early 
summer  of  the  year  we  had  more  milk 
that  we  knew  what  to  do  with.  In  fact, 
it  was  spoiling,  rotting,  going  out  of 
condition.  Prices  were  very  low.  Con- 
sumers had  a  good  deal  at  that  time  In 
the  early  spring  and  summer.  Then  In 
the  winter  when  production  dropped 
way  down,  the  consumers  did  not  have 
enough  milk  and  they  would  pay 
sometimes  as  much  as  one  and  a  half 
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to  two 


times  as  much  6  months  later 
for  mill :  than  they  paid  that  summer. 


So  in 
support 


steady 
could 
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1949,  we  instituted  the  dairy 
program   to   even   out   those 


peaks  Jind  valleys  to  make  it  a  nice 


program    so    that    consumers 
fcave   a   good   supply   of   dairy 
product  at   a  reasonable   price   year 
round. 

is  what  this  program  has  done 
and  th^^  gentleman  is  absolutely  right 
in  poinding  that  out. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  And  also  to  keep 
the  fariier  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  think  we  all 
have  tc  understand  how  important  it 
is  to  ke  jp  those  400,000  farmers  on  the 
farm,  "heir  land  is  worth  so  much 
more  n  oney  than  they  could  possible 
make  cut  of  the  dairy  industry  that 
they  could  easily  sell  their  land.  Very 
frequertly  dairy  farms  are  very  close 
in  to  sitiall  towns  and  large  cities  and 
they  ar ;  prime  candidates  for  develop- 
ment, [f  we  do  not  give  the  dairy 
farmer  some  type  of  basic  opportunity 
to  make  a  living,  he  will  sell  those 
lands  t)  a  developer,  move  away,  and 
we  are  ?oing  to  end  up  with  an  OPEC 
of  milk  the  way  we  have  an  OPEC  of 
oil  toda  y. 

Mr.  F  RANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlen  lan  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  tl  le  request  of  Mr.  Frank,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Richmond 
was  all(  iwed  to  proceed  for  I  additional 
minute  ) 

Mr.  F  ICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  F  RANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I 
would  say  the  gentleman  has  done 
yeomar  work  on  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, or  which  all  of  us  are  enor- 
mously grateful;  but  I  do  not  think 
the  ana  logy  holds,  because  the  gentle- 
man says  if  food  stamps  were  cut  in 
half,  he  would  be  very  upset. 

The  food  stamp  program  did  not 
quadru  jle  over  the  last  couple  years. 
To  quadruple  a  program  and  then 
object  '  ifhen  you  get  it  cut,  in  a  2-year 
period  his  thing  quadrupled,  that  is  a 
greater  increase  than  we  have  had. 

Beyond  that,  when  the  gentleman 
says,  aiid  I  think  the  gentleman  puts 
his  f ing  er  on  what  is  fundamentally  at 
issue  h(  ire,  the  question  is  do  we  subsi- 
dize peaple  to  remain  in  farming  al- 
though there  is  no  particular  econom- 
ic justification. 

The  iirgimient  that  doing  the  con- 
sumer s ,  favor,  I  think,  is  a  far-fetched 


one. 

Yes, 
we  neetl 
saying, 
on  the 
effort 
a  provision 
the  current 
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1  here  is  a  level  of  farming  that 

but  what  the  gentleman  is 

and  I  think  he  puts  his  finger 

key  issue  here,  is  that  it  is  an 

statutorily  write  into  the  law 

that  says  we  will  maintain 

number  of  dairy  farmers 


indefinitely,  no  matter  what  market 
economic  forces  tell  us.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  very  good  consumerism. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. ) 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  should  be  happy 
with  the  fact  that  we  reduced  the  sub- 
sidy by  50  percent.  We  reduced  it  from 
$2  billion  to  $946  million. 

We  are  still  giving  the  farmer  some 
type  of  base  to  keep  him  on  the  land. 

The  gentleman  in  Massachusetts 
and  I  in  New  York  have  the  same 
problem.  New  York  State  is  the  third 
largest  dairy  producer  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  our 
dairy  farmers  will  move  off  the  land, 
sell  out  to  developers. 

The  gentleman  from  Massaw;husetts 
should  also  share  this  concern  because 
both  our  States  are  industrial  States. 

I  believe  that  we  have  to  give  our 
dairy  farmers  some  type  of  protection 
or  they  will  leave  their  farms.  I  just  do 
not  want  to  have  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  in  the  same  miserable  condi- 
tion that  oil  is  in  today. 

Mrs.  F^NWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  would  like  to  speak  most  heartily, 
as  a  former  consumer  director  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  on  behalf  of  the 
consumers  and  on  behalf  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  FYank  and  FMndley  resolu- 
tion. 

We  cannot  go  on  like  this.  I  do  not 
know  what  these  gentlemen  are  think- 
ing. Cows  have  always  produced  more 
milk  in  the  summer,  it  starts  in  the 
springtime,  and  less  in  the  winter. 
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And  what  did  the  farmer  do?  He  in- 
vented cheese.  He  did  not  turn  to  the 
Government.  FYance  has  141  types  of 
cheese.  That  is  a  solution,  and  that 
benefits  the  consumer.  Then  we  have 
141  types  of  cheese  to  choose  from  in- 
stead of  having  a  Government  price 
that  is  out  of  sight  and  beyond  the 
world  market. 

Look,  there  is  no  way  of  pretending 
that  this  benefits  the  consumer.  If  we 
want  to  protect  farmland,  we  ought  to 
buy  up  the  development  rights.  It 
would  be  far  cheaper  than  billions  and 
billions  and  billions  poured  year  after 
year  into  something  that  is  not  eco- 
nomic. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  F^NWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  gentlewoman  is 
right;  they  did  start  making  cheese. 
That,  again,  was  the  purpose  of  the 
dairy  program  in  1949. 

Mrs.  FTTNWICK.  It  did  not  have  to 
have  a  dairy  program.  Farmers  invent- 


ed cheese  before  the  dairy  program 
was  even  thought  of;  before  this  coun- 
try was  even  founded  we  had  cheese. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  the  point  is  that  the 
Government  purchases  cheese,  nonfat 
dry  milk  and  butter,  and  then  stores  it 
and  resells  it  back  out  through  the 
year  at  a  steady  pace. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Sells  it  back  out  to 
the  Soviet  Union  at  a  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. I  would  rather  sell  it  to  the 
Soviet  Union  than  pay  the  price  of 
storage. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  someone  the  other 
day  made  a  crack  that  the  dairy  pro- 
gram was  "udder"  nonsense.  I  am  not 
going  to  go  that  far.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  problem  that  the  dairy 
farmer  has.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  he  works  hard  and  long,  and 
many  times  without  much  gratitude 
from  the  consumer. 

But  if  I  have  ever  heard  of  voodoo 
economics,  I  have  just  heard  some  of 
it  repeated  up  here. 

Every  nation  in  the  world  that  has 
cows  produces  more  milk  than  they 
can  drink,  more  cheese  than  they  can 
eat,  and  more  butter  than  they  want. 
And  the  price  is  high,  and  from  time 
to  time  they  must  dump  it  on  other 
markets  and  further  disrupt  the 
market  system. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  that. 
Some  of  the  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries. But  through  all  the  programs  we 
have,  we  do  as  much  for  them  as  we 
can  afford  to  do  without  doing  damage 
to  others. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  why  we  should 
beg  somebody  to  stay  on  a  farm  and 
work  for  subminimal  wages  and  then 
have  to  keep  an  uneconomic  program 
that  requires  us  to  store  vast  amounts 
of  cheese  and  butter  and  powdered 
milk,  the  butter  going  rancid,  the  milk 
going  stale,  and  the  cheese  going  unea- 
ten. It  does  not  make  any  economic 
sense.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  is 
going  to  ruin  America  if  we  keep  at  it 
long  enough. 

I  know  we  made  some  progress  in 
the  amendment  that  was  adopted  the 
other  day.  But  I  think  the  amendment 
is  defective  in  that  it  makes  some 
changes  for  a  short  period  of  time,  but 
in  the  long  period  of  time  it  does  not 
do  it.  We  are  going  to  have  to  cut  back 
a  lot  of  things  in  this  Congress,  or  we 
are  going  to  have  to  increase  a  lot  of 
taxes.  We  have  serious  problems  on 
our  hands. 

I  think  the  Findley  amendment 
helps.  The  Findley  amendment  just 
makes  commonsense.  If  you  see  a  dis- 
aster coming  down  the  road,  then  you 
give  somebody  the  power  and  the  au- 
thority to  do  something  about  it,  and 
that   is  all   the   FMndley   amendment 
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does.  If  that  person  reacts  wrongly 
and  mistakenly,  this  Congress  can 
come  back  and  change  it.  But  before 
we  fill  more  caves  with  food  we  cannot 
eat,  and  convince  more  people  to  stay 
down  on  the  land  where  they  must 
work  for  subminimal  wages,  as  has 
been  stated  here  by  almost  everyone 
who  has  talked  on  this  question,  I 
think  that  we  should  adopt  the  Fin- 
dley amendment  and  give  it  a  chance 
to  work.  .     ,^ 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
usually  been  a  reasonable  person.  He 
has  been  a  person  that  has  been  at- 
tuned to  the  problems  of  the  farm, 
and  certainly  other  people  influence 
his  decision.  But  that  is  the  American 
process.  We  cannot  go  down  the  road 
any  longer  running  the  kind  of  budget 
deficits  we  do,  running  the  kind  of 
farm  surpluses  that  we  run,  that  are 
unexportable  at  any  market  price,  and 
continue  to  have  the  kind  of  standard 
of  living  that  we  as  Americans  expect, 
it  is  just  that  simple. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  Findley 
amendment. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. I  know  we  are  anxious  to  vote, 
and  maybe  it  is  a  shame  that  we  had 
to  take  any  time  to  discuss  this  amend- 
ment, since  we  really  had  already 
voted  on  a  similar  amendment  last 
Friday.  I  thought  we  had  the  issue  set- 
tled at  that  time. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
say  that  the  people  that  voted  Friday 
were  not  voting  according  to  what 
they  thought  was  right  or  not  giving 
proper  consideration  because  of  the 
disaster  tliat  occurred  in  Egypt.  I 
would  hope  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  sufficiently  well  informed  and  suf- 
ficiently concerned  about  their  job 
that  we  would  not  let  anybody  believe 
that  the  disaster  in  Egypt  would  cause 
us  to  vote  incorrectly  or  not  do  our  job 
as  well  as  we  might  otherwise  have 
done. 

As  the  author  of  the  Bedell  amend- 
ment, I  think  it  is  critically  important 
that  people  understand  exactly  what 
this  amendment  did  and  exactly  what 
it  does  do. 

In  1981,  we  are  going  to  spend  some 
$2  billion  for  milk  support  prices.  I 
have  talked  to  the  minority  leader. 
When  he  said  that  over  half  the  cost 
was  the  milk  support  price,  that  was 
for  1981.  That  is  not  true  for  1982  or 
1983  or  1984.  My  amendment  cut  that 
down  from  what  was  originally  pro- 
posed in  our  bill,  75  percent,  from 
what  had  been  80  percent,  down  to  70 
percent  for  next  year,  72 '/z  percent  for 
1983.  So  we  have  already  cut  it  down. 
If  we  look  at  the  figures  that  are 
agreed  to  by  both  the  minority  and 
majority  staff,  it  will  show  that  for 
1982  the  figure  is  higher  than  it  will 


be  for  either  1984  or  1985.  even  if  we 
do  not  consider  inflation.  If  we  consid- 
er inflation,  it  is  much  lower  in  those 
future  years.  The  gentleman  who  said 
they  were  not  looking  out  at  the 
future  years  simply  h^  not  read  my 
amendment. 

I  hope  people  will  look  at  the  Fin- 
dley amendment,  because  I  think  it  is 
a  bad  amendment.  The  problem  with 
that  amendment  is  that  if  one  realizes 
there  is  going  to  be  inflation,  what 
that  amendment  says  is  that  if  the 
Secretary  estimates— not  if  that  is  the 
case— if  he  estimates  that  the  pur- 
chases will  be  at  a  certain  level,  then 
indeed  he  can  hold  the  milk  price  sup- 
port down  to  what  it  was  the  previous 
year.  If  we  have  inflation,  that  is  not 
holding  it  at  the  same  level.  That  is 
lowering  it  each  year.  And  not  only 
does  he  lower  the  price,  it  says  that 
once  he  estimates  that  that  is  going  to 
be  what  it  is,  it  does  not  matter  what 
it  is,  he  cannot  raise  it  back  and  admit 
that  he  was  wrong  in  what  he  did. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  body  would 
want  to  pass  that  sort  of  amendment. 
Indeed,  Sadat  was  not  killed  today, 
but  I  would  think  today  that  we  would 
use  commonsense,  I  would  think  we 
would  do  something  that  is  reasona- 
ble, and  at  least,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, no  matter  how  great  his  mo- 
tives may  be,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Findley  is  a  rea- 
sonable amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
only  is  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Findley),  not  reasonable;  it  is  less 
reasonable  than  the  one  the  House 
has  already  rejected.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  reject  the  Findley  amendment 
and  get  on  with  the  rest  of  the  farm 

bill. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
going  to  take  some  time  to  speak. 
Rather  than  take  the  time.  I  would 
just  like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
and  say  that  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  talked  about  crafting  this 
farm  bill  to  budget  requirements.  The 
fact  is.  the  gentleman's  amendment 
does,  in  fact,  put  dairy  products  and 
the  rest  of  the  farm  bill  under  the 
budget,  so  what  is  the  argument? 

As  long  as  it  is  under  the  budget, 
perhaps  the  only  rationale  for  going 
further  would  be  to  gut  a  program. 

As  the  second  point,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  said  this 
would  be  a  more  costly  program  than 
any  others.  I  would  point  out  not  nec- 
essarily. Even  under  the  budget,  under 
the  gentleman's  amendment  in  the 
bill,    next    year    the    wheat    program 


could  cost  us  anywhere  from  $800  mil- 
lion to  $1  billion. 

Mr.  BEDEILL.  The  gentleman  did 
not  mean  to  say  it  will  be  more  expen- 
sive. He  meant  to  say  it  had  been  more 
expensive. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  gentleman  made 
a  mistake  when  he  said  it  is  the  only 
commodity  based  on  parity.  I  would 
PKJint  out  we  also  have  a  wool  pro- 
gram, the  next  item  coming  up.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  would  like  to 
address  the  wool  program,  certainly  he 
would  be  entitled  to  do  so  on  the  basis 
of  parity. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Findley 
amendment  is  unduly  harsh.  What  we 
adopted  last  Wednesday  is  a  program 
that  will  gradually  turn  the  comer, 
only  making  a  curve,  slowly,  reason- 
ably, and  the  Findley  amendment 
would  make  a  very  sharp  right-angle 
comer  and,  I  think,  unfortunately  un- 
dermine the  stability  of  the  program. 
You  cannot  turn  cows  off  one  day  and 
start  them  up  6  or  18  months  down 
the  road,  but  you  have  to  gradually 
bring  about  the  lowering  of  produc- 
tion. 

I  think  the  program  we  have  put  in 
place  will  do  it.  Perhaps  a  little  more 
adjustment  needs  to  be  made  in  con- 
ference, but  I  think  to  permanently 
set  this  floor  at  $13.10  and  up  to  4 
years  would  just  be  unduly  harsh  and 
in  the  end  undermine  a  program  that 
serves  the  consumer  and  the  producers 
very  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 


D  1600 

AMENDMENT  orFERED  BY  MR.  JEFFORDS 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jeffords: 
Page  10.  add  after  the  last  sentence  on  line 
13  a  new  section  as  follows: 

REGIONAL  FOOD  SECURITY 

Sec.  107.  In  order  to  better  balance  the 
supply  of  and  demand  for  fluid  milk  and 
milk  products  within  specific  regions  within 
the  continental  United  States  and  in  order 
to  guarantee  regional  food  security,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  one  year  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  subtitle,  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  design  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  dairy  support  program 
and  milk  marketing  orders  in  order  to  guar- 
antee regional  production  self-sufficiency 
and  food  security. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
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reason  for  this  is  very  simple, 
problem  of  oversupply  is  a 
one.  There  are  a  couple  of  re- 
have  tremendous  oversup- 
others  with  very  little.  For  in- 
I  he  New  England  area,  which 
the  Boston  milk  market,  has 
a  little  less  than  1  percent 
The  problem  is  with  the 
)port  system,  if  we  use  it  for 
of  bringing  things  under 
;hat  which  is  the  least  part  of 
becomes  the  biggest  part 
^Jlution.  Thus,  the  impact  of 
program  will  have  the  most 
ffects  on  those  areas  where 
he  least  problem. 

believe  there   is  any  dis- 
with  this  amendment,  and 
that  it  be  adopted. 
i..\   GARZA.   Mr.  Chairman, 
I  entleman  yield? 

ORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
fj-om  Texas. 

LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 

of  the  subcommittee  in- 

that  we  have  no  problem  on 

with  this  amendment,  and  we 

glad  to  accept  it. 

I  thank  the  chair- 
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JEFFORDS. 


man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fron  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  move  to  strike 
the  last  \rord. 

Mr.  CI  airman,  section  102  of  H.R. 
3603  con  ;ems  the  legal  status  of  pro- 
ducer handlers.  A  number  of  my  con- 
stituents are  concerned  that  the  cur- 
rent exeinption  for  producer  handlers 
from  mil  l  marketing  orders  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  provisions  of 
the  dairj  title.  It  seems  clear  to  me 
that  sect  on  102  maintains  this  exemp- 
tion. Is  tl  lis  correct? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Yes.  The  committee 
wishes  tc  make  clear  that  it  approves 
of  keeping  the  producer-handler 
method  of  marketing  open  to  dairy 
farmers.  With  their  share  of  the 
market  n  )w  reduced  very  substantially 
from  pre'  ious  times,  the  need  for  con- 


sideration of  regulation  Is  even  less 
necessary  now  and  it  is  more  essential 
than  ever  that  these  small  business- 
men be  exempted  from  the  complex 
pricing  requirements  of  milk  market- 
ing orders. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  HAGEDORN 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Haoedorn:  In 
title  I  as  amended  by  the  Bedell  amend- 
ment, insert  a  new  section  107  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  107.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
encouraged  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
representatives  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  to  effect  the  sale  of  up  to 
220  million  pounds  of  butter  at  $1.05  per 
pound  (acquired  by  the  Government  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $1.50  per  pound)  and 
the  sale  of  such  amounts  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
at  50  cents  per  pound  and  cheese  at  68  cents 
per  pound  (£M;quired  at  a  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  approximately  94  cents  per  pound 
and  $1.40  per  pound,  respectively)  as  can  be 
agreed  to  by  the  respective  parties  to  such 
agreement. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  mostly  advisory, 
but  in  the  last  few  days  we  have  heard 
a  lot  of  criticism  about  the  lack  of 
direct  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  fact  that  we  did  not  sell  our  dairy 
products  that  are  in  surplus  stock  di- 
rectly to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  effect, 
this  would  serve  as  advisory  notice  to 
the  administration  that  if  they  want 
to  negotiate  additional  sales,  that  this 
body  would  support  the  President 
with  direct  sales  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

I  think  that  with  all  the  criticism  I 
have  heard,  that  we  ought  to  test  the 
sentiment  of  this  body  and  find  out 
what  kind  of  support  there  really 
would  be  to  the  sale  of  our  surplus 
dairy  products  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  like  the  amendment. 
I  urge  a  "yes"  vote. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Yes,  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
could  not  understand  the  thrust  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  knowing  full 
well  how  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  tied  its  hands  in  relation  with 
the  agreement  that  they  made  with 
New  Zealand,  and  New  Zealand  would 
then  have  explicit  veto  power  over  any 
prospective  sales,  but  I  agree  with  the 
concept  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment; that  the  Department  should  sell 
to  whomever  wants  to  buy. 
Mr.  HAGEDORN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  At  any  time,  at 
the  highest  price,  at  the  market  price. 


As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
mentioned  to  us,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  amendment  would  work 
or  not,  but  for  whatever  it  is  worth  I 
would  support  the  concept. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  support.  Of  course,  the 
chairman  well  knows  that  that  veto 
authority  does  expire  on  July  1,  and 
therefore,  the  last  6  months,  3  months 
of  this  current  fiscal  year,  they  would 
be  notified  and  advised  of  the  pending 
sale,  that  they  do  not  have  veto  au- 
thority, as  I  understand  it.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  support. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Is  it  my  understanding 
that  we  would  be  selling  to  Russia  at  a 
price  lower  than  acquired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Very  definitely. 
World  prices  are  lower  than  what  the 
acquisition  costs  of  these  dairy  stocks 
are,  and,  of  course,  there  has  been 
much  talk  about  dumping  of  these 
stocks  at  world  market  prices  without 
disrupting  the  economic  order  that 
exists  under  our  various  trade  agree- 
ments. Therefore,  what  this  amend- 
ment would  in  essence  be  doing  is 
demonstrating  that  it  has  the  support 
of  the  Congress  if  it  wishes  to  negoti- 
ate additional  sales  in  the  future  di- 
rectly with  the  Soviet  Union;  and  if 
that  be  the  sentiments  of  the  Con- 
gress, then  we  should  I  think  let  the 
President  know  that  is  the  mandate  of 
this  body,  and  therefore,  any  actions 
to  be  taken  would  be  supported. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Are  we  not  asking  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  to  subsidize 
cheap  food  for  Russia? 

Mr.    HAGEDORN.    Well,    whatever 
we  sell  at  the  world  market,  yes.  There 
is  a  subsidy,  just  as  the  United  King- 
dom subsidizes  its  exports  at  a  much 
higher  price,  but  most  importantly,  I 
simply  want  a  sentiment  to  be  noted  in 
this  body  for  future  reference. 
Mr.  DUNN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hagedorn). 
The   question   was   taken;   and   the 
chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2.  rule  XXIII.  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 
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aOORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2.  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. .    .^     .  J 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Hagedorn)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  we  still  on  title  I  of  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  May  I  ask  if  there 
are  any  amendments? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Might  I  inquire  if  there  are  amend- 
ments at  the  desk?  We  have  been 
almost  since  2:30  this  afternoon  on 
this  title,  which  is  all  that  we  dis- 
cussed on  the  previous  sitting  of  the 
committee.  I  would  hope  the  Members 
would  assist  us  by  proceeding  with  the 
orderly  business  of  the  House. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  FiNDLEY)  has  an  amendment. 

In  this  case  I  will  not  ask  for  a  limi- 
tation of  time.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could    proceed    in    an    orderly    and 
prompt  fashion. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley;  Page 
1,  section  101  of  title  I  as  amended  is 
amended  by  striking  the  punctuation  marks 
and  the  word  "and  "  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing- ■:  Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act.  if  the  Secretary 
estimates  as  of  September  29.  1982,  or  any 
date  thereafter  through  September  30,  1985, 
that  net  government  purchases  of  dairy 
products,  for  any  such  fiscal  year,  will  equal 
or  exceed  four  and  one-half  billion  pounds 
milk  equivalent,  the  support  price  for  such 
fiscal  year  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  that 
which  was  in  effect  at  the  end  of  the  previ- 
ous fiscal  year.". 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see 
no  need  for  a  protracted  debate  on 
this  because  there  is  a  similarity  be- 
tween the  amendment  now  pending 
and  the  one  defeated  by  a  voice  vote.  I 
was  persuaded,  however,  by  the  fer- 
vent pleas  of  some  of  my  friends  from 
dairy  land  that  the  trigger  was  estab- 
lished at  a  slightly  unfavorable  level. 
Four  million  pounds  milk  equivalent 
seem  to  me  quite  a  reasonable  level  for 
the  trigger,  so  I  have  adjusted  it 
upward  by  500,000  pounds  milk  equiv- 
alent. 

Therefore,  the  issue  before  us  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  with  the  amend- 


ment which  was  defeated  by  a  voice 
vote,  with  that  one  change,  going  from 
4  million  pounds  milk  equivalent  to 
4.5.  I  would  hope  my  friends  from 
dairy  land  would  be  so  impressed  with 
this  conciliatory  gesture  that  they 
would  want  to  climb  aboard. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  It  really  does  not 
need  to  be  discussed. 

I  would  point  out  the  Frank  amend- 
ment, which  was  defeated  last  week,, 
would  have  provided  for  a  cutoff  at 
about  6  million  pounds  milk  equiva- 
lent. The  gentleman's  earlier  amencl- 
ment  was  at  4  million  pounds  and  this 
one  is  4.5,  so  it  is  still  much,  much  less 
and  worse,  in  my  opinion,  than  the 
Prank  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  can 
get  various  estimates.  The  estimates  I 
received  is  that  it  is  almost  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  Frank  amend- 
ment. 

In  any  event.  1  hope  my  colleagues 
are  going  to  rejoice  in  this  opportunity 
to  give  the  Secretary  flexibility  on  the 
dairy  price  support  situation. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Before  I  know 
whether  to  speak  or  not.  if  the  gentle- 
man is  defeated  at  4.5,  does  he  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  at  5? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  I  would  be 
convinced  if  I,  on  record  vote,  went 
down. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Findley) 
there  were— ayes  17,  noes  26. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
just  had  a  quorum  call  and  100  Mem- 
bers were  on  the  floor.  Maybe  some 
Members  did  not  want  to  vote.  We  just 
had  a  quorum  call. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Ninety  Members  having  appeared,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

D  1630 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the 
Members  who  have  come  on  the  floor 


since  the  Chair  started  to  count  for  a 
quorum  included  in  the  count? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
counted,  and  only  90  Members  have 
appeared,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  we  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QUORUM  call  vacated 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  P»ursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

recorded  vote 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

The  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  153,  noes 
255,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  258} 
AYES- 153 


Anderson 

Annunzio 

Archer 

AuCotn 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bingham 

Bliley 

Boland 

Bonker 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Butler 

Carman 

Carney 

Cheney 

Coats 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Donnelly 

Dreier 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Pary 

Pascell 

Fenwick 

Fiedler 


Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

Foglietta 

Porsythe 

Prank 

Frenzcl 

Gibtxjns 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

HalKOH' 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnelt 

Heckler 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Kemp 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

LeBoutillier 

Lehman 

Lent 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (MD) 

Lotl 

Lowery  ( CA ) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Martin  <NC) 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloske.\ 

McDonald 

McGralh 

McKinney 

Michel 

Mikulski 


Miller  (OH) 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Motll 

O'Brien 

Paul 

Peyser 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Ratchtord 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

SantinI 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (OR; 

SI  Germain 

Stanton 

Studds 

Trible 

Udall 

Walgren 

Washington 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 
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NOES— 255 

Addabbo 

Oinn 

Obey 

Ak&ka 

Glickman 

Ottinger 

AlbosU 

Goldwater 

Oxlcy 

Alexander 

Gonzalez 

Panetta 

Andrews 

Goodling 

Parris 

Anthony 

Gore 

Pashayan 

Applegate 

Gray 

Patman 

Ashbrook 

Gunderson 

Patterson 

Aspin 

Hagedom 

Pease 

Ba/alU 

Hall.  Ralph 

Perkins 

Bailey  (MC 

)          Hall.  Sam 

Petri 

Bailey  (PA 

Hamilton 

Pickle 

Barnard 

Hammerschmidt  Price 

Barnes 

Hance 

Pursell 

Beard 

Hansen  (ID) 

Quillen 

Bedell 

Harkin 

Rahall 

Beilenson 

Hatcher 

Railsback 

Benedict 

Hawkins 

Reuss 

Bereuter 

Hefner 

Richmond 

Bevtll 

Heftel 

Roberts  (KS) 

Biaggi 

Hendon 

Roberts  (SD) 

Blanchard 

Hertel 

Rogers 

Boggs 

Hightower 

Rose 

Boner 

Hillis 

Rosenthal 

Bonior 

Hopkins 

Roth 

Bouquard 

Horton 

Roybal 

Bowen 

Howard 

Sabo 

Breaux 

Hoyer 

Scheuer 

Brlnkley 

Hubbard 

Schumer 

Brodhead 

Huckaby 

Sensenbrenner 

Brown  (CA 

Hutto 

Sharp 

Byron 

Ireland 

Shelby 

Chappell 

Jeffords 

Shuster 

Chappie 

Jenkins 

Siljander 

Chisholm 

Jones  (OK) 

Simon 

Clausen 

Jones  (TN) 

Skeen 

Clay 

Kastenmeier 

Skelton 

dinger 

Kazen 

Smith  (lA) 

Coelho 

Kildee 

Smith  (NE) 

Coleman 

Kindness 

Smith  (NJ) 

Court  er 

Kogovsek 

Smith  (PA) 

Craig 

Kramer 

Snowe 

Daschle 

LaPalce 

Snyder 

Daub 

Leach 

Solarz 

Davis 

Leath 

Solomon 

de  la  Garza 

Lee 

Spence 

Deckard 

Leland 

Stangeland 

Derrick 

Lewis 

Stark 

Dicks 

Long (LA) 

Staton 

Dtngell 

Luken 

Stenholm 

Dixon 

Lundine 

Stokes 

Dorgan 

Marks 

Stump 

Dougherty 

Marlenee 

Swift 

Dowdy 

Marriott 

Synar 

Downey 

Martin  (ID 

Tauke 

Duncan 

Martin  (NY) 

Tauzin 

Dunn 

Matsui 

Taylor 

Dymally 

Mattox 

Thomas 

Dyson 

McClory 

Traxler 

Edgar 

McCoUum 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards  IG 

K)      McCurdy 

Vento 

Emerson 

McDade 

Volkmer 

Emery 

McEwen 

Walker 

English 

McHugh 

Wampler 

Erdahl 

Mica 

Watkins 

Ertel 

Miller  iCA) 

Waxman 

Evans  (GAi 

Mineta 

Weber  (MN) 

Evans (lAi 

Mitchell  (MD) 

White 

Evans  (IN) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Whitley 

Fazio 

Mollohan 

Whittaker 

Perraro 

Montgomery 

Whitten 

Pithian 

Moore 

Williams  (MT) 

Plippo 

Morrison 

Williams  (OH) 

Plorio 

Murphy 

Wilson 

Foley 

Murtha 

Winn 

Ford  (MI) 

Myers 

Wirth  ^ 

Ford  (TN) 

Napier 

Wolf 

Fountain 

Natcher 

Wolpe 

Frost 

Neal 

Wortley 

Fuqua 

Nelligan 

Wright 

Gaydos 

Nelson 

Wylie 

Gejdenson 

Nichols 

Yatron 

Gephardt 

Nowak 

Young  (MO) 

Gilman 

Oakar 

Zablocki 

Gingrich 

Oberstar 

Zeferetti 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Atkinson 

Campbell 

Lowry  (WA) 

Badham 

Crockett 

Moffett 

Bethune 

Doman 

Pepper 

Boiling 

Fowler 

Range! 

Brooks 

Garcia 

Savage 

Brown  (OH 

Hiler 

St  rat  ton 

Burgener 

Holland 

Whitehurst 

Burton.  Joh 

1       Jones  (NO 

Burton.  Phi 

lip     Levitas 

D  1650 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moffett  for.  with  Mr.  Rangel  against. 

Messrs.  LELAND.  McCOLLUM, 
SCHUMER.  and  GILMAN  changed 
their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  AuCOIN,  ANNUNZIO. 
SCHUMER,  PEYSER.  MARKEY.  and 
MAVROULES  changed  their  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

ABIEKDMENT  OFFKRED  BY  MR.  GDNDERSON 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gunderson: 
Page  10,  after  line  13,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly): 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1446)  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  support  the  price  of  milk  so  as  to 
assure  the  domestic  production  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk  to 
meet  current  needs,  reflect  changes  in  the 
cost  of  production,  and  assure  a  level  of 
farm  income  adequate  to  maintain  produc- 
tive capacity  sufficient  to  meet  future  an- 
ticipated needs. 

(b)  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  624)  provides  that  when- 
ever the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  reason 
to  believe  that  imports  of  any  product 
render  or  tend  to  render  Ineffective  or  mate- 
rially interfere  with  the  effective  operation 
of  a  price  support  or  similar  program  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
that  such  imports  reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  any  agricultural  com- 
modity for  which  such  price  or  similar  pro- 
gram is  in  effect,  he  shall  so  advise  the 
President  who  shall,  if  he  agrees  there  is 
reason  for  such  belief,  cause  an  immediate 
investigation  by  the  United  States  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  to  determine  the 
facts.  If  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation, 
the  President  finds  the  existence  of  such 
facts,  he  shall  impose  fees  not  to  exceed  50 
percent  ad  valorem  or  quantitative  limita- 
tions of  not  less  than  50  ijercent  of  the 
quantity  entered  during  a  representative 
period  on  such  imported  products. 

(c)  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture investigations  have  documented  the 
fact  that  imports  of  milk  protein  products 
increased  the  cost  of  the  Dairy  Price  Sup- 
port Program  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  by  $300  million  during  1980  and 
that  such  added  costs  under  the  program 
will  rise  in  the  future. 

(d)  On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  advised  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  import  of  milk  protein  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States  causes  material 
interference  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's price  support  program  for  milk 
and  the  President  has  directed  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission  as  provided  for  under 
Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act. 

(e)  Congress  finds  that  the  $300  million 
added  cost  of  the  Dairy  Price  Support  Pro- 


gram resulting  from  these  imports  does  rep- 
resent material  interference  with  the  Dairy 
Price  Support  Program  and  that  the  pros- 
pect of  additional  future  costs  will  further 
interfere  with  achievement  of  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  the  program. 

(f)  To  relieve  such  interference,  the  Con- 
gress further  finds  that  limitations  on  the 
import  of  milk  protein  products,  including 
but  not  limited  to  casein,  mixtures  of  casein, 
latalbumin.  and  whey  protein  concentrates 
or  mixtures  containing  5  percent  or  more  of 
these  products  that  may  enter  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States  in  any  calen- 
dar year  should  be  established  in  accord- 
ance with  Section  22  of  the  Agriculture  Ad- 
justment Act.  Such  atuiual  limitation 
should  be  no  more  than  the  average  of  such 
imports  into  the  United  States  during  the 
five-year  period  preceding  1981. 

(g)  It  is  directed  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hoiise  transmit  these  findings  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission  with  the  request  that  it 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  investi- 
gation now  being  conducted  by  the  said 
Commission  on  the  import  of  such  milk  pro- 
tein products. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendement  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  reserves  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Na- 
tion's dairy  surplus  problem  is  exacer- 
bated by  imports  which  are  unfairly 
subsidized  by  exporting  countries. 
Casein  is  one  such  example.  Last  year 
we  imported  152  million  pounds  of 
casein.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  333 
million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 
The  Government  cost  of  purchasing 
this  amount  of  nonfat  dry  milk  is 
about  $300  million.  All  or  most  of  this 
amount  of  milk  may  have  been  sold  on 
the  commercial  market  if  it  were  not 
for  the  imported  casein.  This  could 
have  been  a  significant  reduction  in 
Government  purchases  which  totaled 
about  $2  billion  last  year. 

I  believe  that  these  quantities  of 
casein  imports  are  penetrating  our 
markets  primarily  because  of  unfair 
subsidization.  A  large  portion  of  the 
imported  casein  comes  from  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community.  The  EEC 
gives  a  direct  subsidy  to  the  casein 
producer  while  at  the  same  time 
places  and  ad  valorem  tariff  on  im- 
ports ranging  from  2  to  14  percent. 

The  results  of  this  effort  can  be  seen 
in  the  great  increase  of  U.S.  imports. 
In  1978  the  European  Economic  Com-  ' 
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munity's  share  of  casein  exports  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  8  percent. 
In  1980  the  United  States  imported  24 
percent  from  the  EEC.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  also  heavily  subsidized 
casein  and  are  major  exporters  to  the 
United  States. 

It  simply  is  not  fair  for  the  United 
States  to  have  an  open  market  while 
foreign  countries  subsidize  exports 
and  protect  their  own  markets.  This 
inequitable  situation  is  hurting  Ameri- 
can dairy  farmers  and  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  There  must  be  free 
trade  policies  agreed  to  by  everyone  or 
other  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  make 
international  trade  policy  in  this  com- 
modity more  equitable. 

As  we  review  the  dairy  price  support 
program  and  look  at  possible  modifica- 
tions we  must  not  overlook  the  prob- 
lem of  casein  imports  which  adversely 
affect  the  program. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  hear.  Mr.  Chairman.  What  is 
the  status  of  this  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
is  pending  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gunderson)  is  about 
to  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Prenzel)  has  reserved  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

D  1700 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the   gentleman   from   Wisconsin   (Mr. 

ROTH). 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  this  body 
confront  the  effects  of  unchecked 
casein  imports  into  this  country  on 
the  dairy  price  support  program. 

The  USDA  has  concluded  that  these 
imports  interfere  significantly  with 
the  success  of  our  dairy  price  support 
program  by  displacing  our  own  sup- 
plies of  nonfat  dry  milk.  At  a  time 
when  we  seek  to  decrease  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  the  farm  bill  and  de- 
crease surpluses  of  Government-held 
dairy  products,  we  simply  cannot  fail 
to  act  to  save  as  much  as  $150  million 
per  year  by  curtailing  casein. 

In  1980.  152.2  million  pounds  of  im- 
ported casein  displaced  333  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  The  Feder- 
al Government  purchased  these  prod- 
ucts at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  $300 
million. 

Countries  in  the  European  Economic 
Community  account  for  a  large  por- 


tion of  our  casein  imports.  The  EEC 
subsidizes  its  casein  production  and 
disposes  of  its  excess  products  in  the 
United  States,  What  we  are  experienc- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  situation  in 
which  the  American  taxpayer  is  in 
effect  paying  twice  for  the  same  com- 
modity. We  are  paying  the  EEC  to 
subsidize  casein  production  by  allow- 
ing it  to  export  so  generously  to  the 
United  States  its  surpluses.  Simulta- 
neously, we  are  buying  our  own  nonfat 
dry  milk  which  has  been  displaced  by 
the  casein  imports.  This  is  an  intoler- 
able waste  of  American  tax  dollars. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  President 
has  asked  the  International  Trade 
Commission  to  look  into  this  matter  as 
a  result  of  the  USDA  study  findings. 
These  hearings  are  set  to  take  place  in 
November,  and  as  the  wheels  of  gov- 
ernment move  slowly,  we  could  not  in 
all  hope  expect  action  on  this  issue 
before  May  of  1982. 

The  quota  to  l)e  imposed  should  be 
50  percent  of  the  average  of  yearly  im- 
ports of  casein  to  the  United  States 
during  the  period  of  January  1,  1977. 
through  December  1,  1981.  The  issue 
of  casein  imports  is  central  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram. We  must  not  sweep  this  matter 
under  the  rug  for  weak  and  insubstan- 
tial objections  on  account  of  the  pend- 
ing ITC  study.  Studies  have  already 
been  done,  the  conclusions  decisive. 
Casein  imports,  unchecked,  hamper 
domestic  dairy  policy  and  are  a  burden 
on  the  taxpayer  who  is  footing  the  bill 
for  all  this  shortsightedness. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  learn  to  con- 
sider casein  as  a  dairy  issue  as  much  as 
a  typical  trade  issue.  I  would  assert 
that  the  effects  on  agriculture  of  this 
import  even  supersede  its  colorations 
as  a  trade  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  stress  strongly 
enough  the  need  to  act  now  while  we 
consider  food  and  agricultural  policy 
for  the  next  4  years.  The  dairy  farmer 
will,  like  other  sectors  of  agriculture, 
be  required  to  accept  cutbacks  in  his 
commodity  support  program.  Howev- 
er, to  cut  back  dairy  price  supports 
and  allow  this  unnecessary  and  coun- 
terproductive import  policy  to  persist, 
is  quite  simply  at  odds  with  common- 
sense. 

It  is  high  time  the  United  States  im- 
plement sensible  trade  practices;  this 
is  not  protectionism,  this  is  just  sound 
Federal  policy. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  spent  the  better  part  of  1  day  last 
week  and  the  better  part  of  today 
again  debating  the  dairy  price  support 
program.  Most  of  that  time  has  fo- 
cused on  the  concerns  we  have  over 
the  cost  of  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram and  the  fact  that  we  have  a  sur- 
plus. Certainly  the  dairy  price  support 
program  has  had  an  effect  on  that  sur- 
plus, but  not  in  and  of  itself.  There 
have  been  numerous  other  factors  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  my 


belief  that  the  casein  problem  is  one 
of  those  particular  problems. 

I  think  we  need  to  look  at  exactly 
what  casein  is,  where  it  has  come 
from,  and  the  effect  it  has  on  this 
entire  program.  Casein  is  a  protein  de- 
rived from  milk.  It  is  something  not 
produced  in  this  country.  It  is  totally 
imported. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  amendment.  An  amendment  was 
offered  substantially  similar  by  myself 
in  the  subcommittee  and  adopted  in 
the  subcommittee.  It  has  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  merit  to  it. 

As  we  pointed  out  earlier,  one  of  the 
problems  in  the  surplus  is  the  increas- 
ing casein  imports.  The  reasons  for 
that  we  do  not  probably  have  time  to 
go  into,  but  there  is  no  question  if  we 
wanted  to  significantly  assist  the  prob- 
lem that  we  have  now  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry it  would  be  to  adopt  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  I  commend  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  last  year  we  have  figures  on 
casein  was  1980.  In  1980  we  imported 
152  million  pounds  of  casein  into  this 
country.  How  does  that  have  an  effect 
on  the  price  support  program?  The 
fact  is  that  we  in  1980  used  or  pur- 
chased 635  million  pounds  of  milk  or 
milk  products  in  some  form  or  an- 
other. Now.  if  we  calculate  the  amount 
of  casein  that  displaces  nonfat  dried 
milk.  We  will  quickly  come  up  to  a  cal- 
culation that  says  that  the  amount  of 
casein  imported  in  1980  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $300  million  in  outlays  over 
nonfat  dried  milk  that  we  had  to  pur- 
chase that  we  would  not  have  had  to 
purchase  if  we  did  not  have  this  casein 
coming  into  this  country,  as  we  do.  So 
clearly  it  has  had  an  impact. 

Particularly,  one  of  the  ironies  of 
the  situation  is  that  when  we  look  at 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  displace  over  $10 
million  of  nonfat  dried  milk  a  year 
over  the  last  7-year  average  on  casein 
imported  into  this  country  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  A  study  is 
being  conducted  at  the  present  time 
by  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
some  kind  of  tariff  ought  to  be  im- 
posed. The  amendment  I  am  introduc- 
ing says  that  clearly,  yes.  casein  does 
have  an  impact  on  the  price  support 
system  and  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  it  does  have  that  impact.  It  does 
not  say  what  action  in  particularly 
ought  to  be  taken. 

In  conclusion,  the  point  to  remem- 
ber is  that  all  we  are  doing  in  this 
amendment  is  saying  that  it  is  the 
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sense  ol 
this 


this  Congress,  the  opinion  of 

and  in  the  resolution  we 

forwarded  to  the  International  Trade 

that.    yes.    casein    does 

distinct   impact  on  the  price 

system  and  does  cost  the  Gov- 

money.  Beyond  that,  we  are 

no    recommendations    as    to 

results  or  actions  ought  to  be 

either  by  the  ITC  or  by  this 

at  a  later  date. 
dASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
gen  leman  yield? 

CtUNDERSON.    I   yield   to   the 
gentlemam  from  South  Dakota. 

DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 

support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 

think  it  makes  eminent  good 
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Certainly  if  we  are  concerned  about 
ind  certainly  if  we  are  going  to 
the  dairy  farmers  once  again 
forth   a  lower  reduction   in 
pfice  support,  we  ought  to  be 
at    that   level   of   imports.    I 
gentleman  makes  eminent 
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G  UNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 

or  his  comments. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
my time. 
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CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
frpm   Minnesota   (Mr.   Prenzel) 

his  point  of  order? 
F^ENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
my  point  of  order. 
:hAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 
.jnnesota  is  recognized. 
mENZEL.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
point   of  order  against   the 
Gunderfeon  amendment. 

Clausi?  7  of  rule  XVI  requires  that 
"no  mol  ion  or  proposition  on  a  subject 
different  from  that  under  consider- 
ation s^  all  be  admitted  under  color  of 
amendn  lent 


795  of  the  rules  of  the  House 

"an  amendment  inserting 

additional  section  should  be  ger- 

the   portion   of   the   bill   to 

is  offered."  Section  798  states 

amendment  must  relate  to 

liject    matter    under    consider- 


i 

an 


judgment,  neither  is  true  in 
of    this    amendment.    The 
amendnient  would  seek  to  restrict  the 
port£^ion  of  casein,  a  different  sub- 
altogether    than    that 
in  title  I  of  this  particular 


m  itter 


im 
ject 
which 
bill. 

Mr.     Chairman,      the     Gunderson 
amendment     tries     to     establish     an 
limitation  on  the  importation 
and  it  directs  certain  materi- 
sent  to  the  U.S.  International 
(Commission  and  refers  to  see- 
the Agricultural  Adjustment 
Thb,t  agency  and  that  particular 
the  act  is  normally  the  juris- 
)f  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
Bills  relating  to  that  act  and 
are  usually  referred  to  the 
Means  Committee. 


age  ncy 
ai  d 


Therefore,  I  submit  that  this  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  to  title  I  of  this 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gunderson) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Yes;  I  do,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the 
Chairman  for  the  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  the  point  of  order  raised 
against  my  amendment. 

There  are  three  basic  tests  of  ger- 
maneness under  clause  7  of  rule  XVI: 
Subject  matter,  fundamental  purpose, 
and  committee  jurisdiction.  I  believe 
that  my  amendment  meets  all  three 
tests. 

First  of  all,  an  amendment  must 
relate  to  the  subject  matter  under  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Chairman,  title  I  of 
H.R.  3603  deals  with  the  milk  price 
support  program.  My  amendment  ex- 
presses a  congressional  finding  that 
casein  imports  materially  interfere 
with  the  dairy  price  support  program 
and  that  a  quota  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

In  a  similar  situation  involving  a  bill 
that  would  make  oleomargerine  and 
other  imitation  dairy  products  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  territory 
into  which  they  are  transported,  the 
Chair  ruled  that  an  amendment  re- 
quiring the  USDA  to  perform  certain 
inspections  of  plants  producing  imita- 
tion butter  was,  in  fact,  germane.  (5 
Hinds'  Precedents  §  5919.) 

Second,  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
an  amendment  must  be  germane  to 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  3603  is  offered  "to  provide  price 
and  income  protection  for  farmers  and 
assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices." 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  apparent  from  the 
text  of  my  amendment  that  it  is  de- 
signed to  provide  income  protection 
for  farmers  by  discouraging  an  in- 
creasing number  of  imitation  products. 
It  is  also  meant  to  assure  that  consum- 
ers have  an  abundance  of  wholesome 
and  nutritious  dairy  products  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  rather  than  having  those 
products  forced  out  of  the  market  by 
an  increasing  number  of  imitation 
products. 

Finally,  an  amendment  should  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee reporting  the  bill.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  deals  with  the  effect 
of  casein  on  the  domestic  dairy  price 
support  program.  This  subject  certain- 
ly is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  who 
brought  H.R.  3603  to  the  floor,  since  a 
subcommittee  of  that  committee  held 
hearings  on  this  very  subject  in  1979. 

It  is  arguable  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  should  have  joint  ju- 
risdiction over  the  subject  matter  of 
this  amendment.  Yet,  such  joint  juris- 


diction does  not  affect  its  germane- 
ness. During  the  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill  in  1977,  the  Chair  ruled  that 
an  amendment  to  the  food  stamp  por- 
tion of  the  farm  bill  dealing  with  col- 
lections from  certain  food  stamp  re- 
cipients was  germane  despite  the  fact 
that  both  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
had  possible  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  amendment— 1977 
Congressional  Record,  page  25252. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  past  precedents 
suggest  that  my  amendment  is  ger- 
mane. I,  therefore,  urge  the  Chair  to 
overrule  the  point  of  order. 

D  1710 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

While  the  Chair  is  unclear  whether 
the  first  part  of  the  amendment 
merely  recites  what  is  already  con- 
tained in  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  or  whether  it  confers 
direct  new  tariff  authority,  the  Chair 
believes  that  any  amendment  suggest- 
ing what  the  tariff  levels  on  imported 
dairy  products  should  be  raises  an 
issue  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Indeed,  the  Speaker  has  consistently 
referred  section  22  amendments  to 
that  committee. 

The  Chair  would  also  note  that  title 
I,  to  which  this  amendment  is  ad- 
dressed, does  not  impose  any  particu- 
lar tariff  limitations.  The  Chair  might 
also  cite  for  purposes  of  precedent  121 
Congressional  Record.  76  67,  94th 
Congress,  1st  session,  which  related  to 
H.R.  4296,  emergency  price  supports 
for  the  1975  crops.  In  that  instance,  to 
a  bill  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  providing  price  supports 
for  milk,  an  amendment  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  tariffs  be 
imposed  on  imported  dairy  products 
was  ruled  out  as  not  germane. 

Therefore,  for  these  reasons,  the 
Chair  is  required  to  sustain  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
did  want  to  question  one  part  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  in  which  the  Chair 
states  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  items  such  as  casein.  It  has 
always  been  my  understanding  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  would 
have  joint  jurisdiction  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  I 
would  not  like  for  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  to  be  interpreted  as  dispossess- 
ing the  Agriculture  Committee  from 
joint  jurisdiction,  because  the  area  of 
concern  involves  both  committees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
would  not  make  any  ruling  with  re- 
spect to  future  jurisdictional  matters. 
That  is  a  matter  for  the  Speaker  to  de- 
termine at  the  appropriate  time.  The 
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Chair  has  ruled  with  respect  to  this 
particular  amendment  and  sustained 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  To  which  I  have 
no  objection,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Qhairman.  in  rebuttal  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gun- 
derson), I  disagree  with  his  statement 
that  casein  imports  are  increasing  per- 
ceptibly or  that  casein  imports  are 
hurting  milk  producers  or  costing 
money. 

The  argument  used  to  justify  import 
restrictions  is  that  imports  of  casein 
have  become  so  excessive  that  the 
dairy  price  support  program  is  serious- 
ly threatened.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
support  this  argument.  Available  sta- 
tistics indicate,  in  fact,  that  levels  of 
imports  for  1981  will  be  about  2  per- 
cent below  1980  totals  from  1979  to 
1980,  imports  rose  Vioo  of  a  percent.  A 
negative  increase  for  the  past  2  years 
would  hardly  seem  excessive. 

It  is  true  that  the  volume  of  casein 
imports  has  increased  somewhat  over 
the  last  few  years,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  casein  imports 
have  seriously  displaced  the  use  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  in  feed  or  in  certain 
food  products  such  that  milk  price 
supports  are  adversely  affected. 

In  fact,  there  is  substantial  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  The  International 
Trade  Commission  (ITC)  issued  a 
report  based  on  an  extensive  study  of 
casein  and  its  impact  on  the  domestic 
dairy  industry.  The  report  concluded 
that  there  was  "virtually  no  statistical 
relationship  between  imports  of  casein 
and  mixtures  of  casein  and  purchases 
of  nonfat  dry  milk^under  the  price 
support  program  in  recent  years, "  nor 
was  any  clear  statistical  relationship 
apparent  between  the  imports  and  do- 
mestic production  or  consumption  of 
nonfat  dry  milk." 

To  follow  up  this  report,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  ITC  updated  the  data  through 
the  end  of  last  year  and  submitted  a 
letter  to  the  committee  on  March  20, 
1981  declaring  that  the  general  conclu- 
sions of  the  study  were  still  valid. 

The  most  recent  report  was  released 
in  June  of  this  year  and  more  fully  ad- 
dressed the  question  of  interference 
with  the  dairy  price  support  program. 
Prepared  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, the  report  concludes  that  any 
substitution  of  casein  for  milk  is  "not 
enough  to  significantly  affect  •  *  '  the 
dairy  price  support  program."  The 
report  also  notes  that  although  cut- 
ting imports  in  half  would  reduce  Gov- 
ernment purchases  of  milk  by  about 
$9.3  million,  it  would  cost  consumers 
almost  $115  million  in  higher  prices. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  do- 
mestic production  of  casein.  American 
dairy  producers  have  no  interest  in 
that  market  and,  therefore,  the  gap 
has  been  filled  by  imports.  The  reason 


is  simple— they  can  get  a  much  higher 
price  through  Government  subsidies 
for  the  excess  nonfat  dry  milk  that 
they  produce.  Even  with  the  generous 
subsidies  that  already  exist,  quotas  on 
a  related  competitor— casein— are 
being  requested  here. 

The  risks  of  quota  legislation  both 
to  our  own  economy  and  to  the  stand- 
ing of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
trading  community  are  great.  We 
would  be  the  first  country  to  apply 
quotas  on  casein,  and  it  would  be 
viewed  as  a  signal  for  other  countries 
to  do  the  same. 

Most  of  these  imports  come  from 
New  Zealand  and  Australia— both  good 
friends,  staunch  allies,  and  important 
trading  partners,  with  whom  we  have 
positive  trade  balances  and  which 
make  up  good  export  markets  for  our 
agricultural  products.  The  European 
Community  exports  a  substantial 
amount  as  well.  It  is  a  huge  agricultur- 
al market  as  well.  As  GATT  members, 
all  would  have  the  right  to  demand 
compensation  for  any  arbitrary  re- 
striction on  their  casein  exports  to 
this  country.  Their  compensation 
would  undoubtedly  penalize  our  agri- 
cultural producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  the  evidence 
at  hand,  I  see  no  reasonable  basis  for 
restricting  imports  of  casein  and  other 
milk  protein  products.  We  will  hurt 
our  friends  and  shoot  ourselves  in  our 
agricultural  foot. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional amendments  to  title  I?  If  not, 
the  Clerk  will  designate  title  II. 

Title  II  reads  as  follows: 

TITLE  II-WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 

EXTENSION  OF  ACT:  SUPPORT  PRICE 

Sec.  201.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "1981"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "1981"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  II?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will 
designate  title  III. 

Title  III  reads  as  follows: 
TITLE  HI— WHEAT 

WHEAT  LOAN  RATES.  TARGET  PRICES.  AND 
PAYMENTS 

Sec.  301.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat,  subsections  (a) 
through  (c)  of  section  107A  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec  107 a.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  the  1982 
crop  of  wheat  at  not  less  than  $3.55  per 
bushel  and  for  each  of  the  1983  through 
1985  crops  of  wheat  at  not  less  than  such 
level  as  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  loan 
level  for  the  preceding  year's  crop  as  the  es- 
tablished price  for  each  such  crop  bears  to 
the  established  price  for  the  preceding 
years  crop:  Provided,  That  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  average  price  of  wheat 
received  by  producers  in  any  marketing  year 
is  not  more  than  105  per  centum  of  the  level 
of  loans  and  purchases  for  wheat  for  such 


marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may  reduce 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  wheal 
for  the  next  marketing  year  by  the  amount 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  main- 
tain domestic  and  export  markets  for  grain, 
except  that  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  10  per 
centum  in  any  year  nor  below  $3  per  bushel. 

•(b)<l)(A)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  may 
make  available  to  producers  payments  for 
each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat  in  an  amount  computed  as  provided 
in  this  subsection:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  such  payments  available  to 
producers  of  any  such  crop  if  the  domestic 
carryover  from  the  previous  year's  crop  of 
wheat  exceeds  one  billion  bushels.  Payment 
for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  (i)  the 
payment  rate,  by  (ii)  the  farm  program 
acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (iii)  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  for  the  crop.  In  no 
event  shall  payments  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acreage 
actually  planted  to  wheat. 

•(B)  The  payment  rate  for  wheal  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of— 

"(i)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

•<il)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop. 

is  less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel. 
For  the  1982  crop  of  wheat  the  established 
price  shall  be  $4.20  per  bushel,  and  for  each 
of  the  1983  through  1985  crops  of  wheat, 
the  established  price  shall  be  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  previous  year's  crop  ad- 
justed to  reflect  any  change  in  (a)  the  aver- 
age adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre  es- 
timated for  the  two-year  period  which  in- 
cludes the  crop  year  for  which  the  estab- 
lished price  will  be  applicable  and  the  imme- 
diately preceding  crop  year,  from  (b)  the  av- 
erage adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre 
for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  for  which  the  established  price 
will  be  applicable.  The  adjusted  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  each  of  such  years  shall  tie  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  finds  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  for  the  purpose  and 
shall  be  limited  to  (i)  variable  costs,  (ii)  ma- 
chinery ownership  costs,  and  (iii)  general 
farm  overhead  costs,  allocated  to  the  crops 
involved  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of 
the  value  of  the  total  production  derived 
from  each  crop.  In  determining  the  estab- 
lished price  under  this  subsection  and  the 
loan  rate  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  1984 
and  1985  crops,  the  Secretary  shall  use  as  a 
base  in  making  adjustments  the  established 
price  and  loan  rate  for  the  previous  years 
that  would  have  resulted  had  the  actual 
cost  of  production  figures,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  for  those  years,  been  used. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  if  the  Secretary  adjusU 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  wheat 
in  accordance  with  the  proviso  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide emergency  compensation  by  increasing 
the  established  price  payments  for  wheat  by 
such  amount  (or  if  there  are  no  such  pay- 
njents  in  effect  for  such  crop  by  providing 
for  payments  in  such  amount)  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  necessary  to  provide  the 
same  total  return  to  producers  as  if  the  ad- 
justment in  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases 
had  not  been  made:  Provided.  That  any  pay- 
ments under  this  subparagraph  shall  not  be 
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included  in  the  payments  subject  to  limita- 
tions u  ider  the  provisions  of  section  101  of 
the  Foe  d  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977. 

■■(D)   The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments \  ,ould  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer <Jn  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
any  disaster  payment  is  made  to 
for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
sul)section. 
)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subparigraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effec- 
tive wijh  respect  to  the  1982  through  1985 
wheat,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
hfe  producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented 
pi  mting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  in- 
for  wheat  to  wheat  or  other  noncon- 
crops  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
I  latural   disaster,  or  other  condition 
the  control  of  the  producers,  the 
■y  shall  make  a  prevented  planting 
payment  to  the  producers  on  the 
of   acres   so   affected   but   not    to 
the  acreage  planted  to  wheat   for 
(including  any  acreage  which  the 
rs  were  prevented  from  planting  to 
other  nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of 
jecause  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
of  the  producers)  in  the  immedi- 
ing  year,  multiplied  by  75  E>er 
of  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
by  the  Secretary  times  a  pay- 
equal  to  33 ''■1  per  centum  of  the 
price  per  bushel  for  wheat. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective 
to  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
.  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of 
hich  the  producers  are  able  to  har- 
any  farm  is  less  than  the  result  of 
multiplying  60  per  centum  of  the  farm  pro- 
ment  yield  established  by  the  Sec- 
r  such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted 
est   for  such  crop,   the  Secretary 
niake  a  farm  disaster  payment  to  the 
at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per  centum 
I  stablished  price  for  the  crop  for  the 
in    production    below    60    per 
for  the  crop. 

Jo  person  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
payments  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
this    paragraph    in    any    county    in 
(  rop  insurance,  part  of  the  premium 
is  paid  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
Cjjrporation   under  the  provisions  of 
508(b)(3)  or  508(e)  of  the  Federal 
Ir^surance  Act.  is  generally  offered  for 
prior  to  planting, 
he  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
of  payments  made  under  this  see- 
any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.". 
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102.  Subsections  (d)  through  (i)  of 
107A  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 

for  the  1978  through  1981  crops  of 
shall    be    effective    for    the     1982 

1985  crops  amended  by— 
amending  the  first  two  sentences  of 
on  (d)(1)  to  read  as  follows:    ■The 

,'  shall  proclaim  a  national  program 

for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 

wheat.  The  proclamation  shall  be 
later  than  August  1  of  each  calen- 

for  the  crop  harvested  in  the  next 
ng  calendar  year."; 

the    first    sentence   of  subsection 
4riking  out  all  after  "■the  proclama- 


o' 

n  )t 


tion  of  the  national  program  acreage"  and 
inserting  a  period  in  lieu  thereof:  and 

(3)  amending  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (f)(1)  to  read  as  follows:  ■The  Secre- 
tary shall  announce  any  such  set-aside  not 
later  than  August  1  prior  to  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested.". 

NONAPPLICABILITY  OF  CERTIFICATE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  303.  Sections  379d,  379e,  379f,  379g, 
379h,  379i,  and  379j  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (which  deal  with  mar- 
keting certificate  requirements  for  proces- 
sors and  exporters)  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  wheat  processors  or  exporters  during  the 
period  June  1.  1982,  through  May  31,  1986. 

SUSPENSION  OP  MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND 
PRODUCER  CERTIFICATE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  304.  Sections  331.  332.  333.  334,  335, 
336,  338,  339,  379b.  and  379c  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat. 

SUSPENSION  OF  QUOTA  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  305.  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (55  Stat.  203,  as  amended)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years 
1982  through  1985. 

NONAPPLICABILITY  OF  SECTION  107  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1949 

Sec.  306.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat. 

m  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  to  title 
XIII  of  H.R.  3603.  which  concerns  the 
food  stamp  program.  I  am  offering 
this  amendment  because  a  question 
has  arisen  between  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  concerning  access  by 
the  GAO  to  food  stamp  program  rec- 
ords containing  data  on  individual  pro- 
gram recipients.  This  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  it  was  never  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  deny  access  by 
GAO  to  these  records. 

GAO's  authority  to  audit  and  access 
to  records  as  applied  to  the  food  stamp 
program  is  firmly  established  by  a 
number  of  statutes.  Thus,  GAOs 
audits  of  the  food  stamp  program  are 
contemplated,  have  been  conducted, 
and  should  be  regarded  as  a  direct 
part  of  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  act. 

Section  9  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act, 
which  contains  the  same  language  as 
section  11,  regarding  disclosure  of  in- 
formation on  retail  food  stores  apply- 
ing to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program,  is  also  amended.  The  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  insure  that  the 
language  in  section  9  is  given  the  same 
interpretation  regarding  GAO  access 
as  the  corresponding  language  in  sec- 
tion 11. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
GAO  access  to  food  stamp  records,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned before.  The  general  authority 
granted  to  the  GAO  under  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  pro- 
vides them  access  to  all  records  and 
files  of  programs  such   as   the   food 


stamp  program.  This  amendment 
places  the  description  of  access  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  as  well.  This  is  not  a 
new  authority  for  the  GAO,  but, 
simply,  a  clarification  of  their  existing 
access  to  records  and  files  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  GAO  re- 
ports issued  since  1976  on  the  food 
stamp  program.  In  order  to  complete 
their  review,  the  GAO  had  to  have 
access  to  food  stamp  case  files  and  rec- 
ords for  recipients  and  retail  food 
stores. 

February  1976:  Processing  applications  for 
food  stamps— how  long  does  it  take? 

April  1976:  Student  participation  in  the 
food  stamp  program  at  six  selected  universi- 
ties 

July  1977:  The  food  stamp  program— over- 
issued benefits  not  recovered  and  fraud  not 
punished 

April  1978:  Pood  stamp  work  require- 
ments—ineffective paperwork  or  effective 
tool? 

June  1978:  Federal  domestic  food  assist- 
ance programs— a  time  for  assessment  and 
change 

December  1978:  Regulations  of  retailers 
authorized  to  accept  food  stamps  should  be 
strengthened 

July  1981:  Insights  gained  in  workfare 
demonstration  projects 

I  am  not  sure  why  this  controversy 
came  about.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Congress  that  the 
GAO  continue  to  have  access  to  food 
stamp  files  and  records  so  that  they 
may  provide  the  necessary  response 
and  oversight  on  this  very  visible  pro- 
gram. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  amend- 
ment.* 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  McHuGH,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  3603)  to  provide 
price  and  income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
continue  food  assistance  to  low-income 
households,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereof. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
which  was  read  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

AND  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C..  Octobers,  1981. 


Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  approved  the 
amended  Committee  resolution  providing 
for  additional  features  and  funds  for  the 
Secondary  Truck  Inspection  Border  Station, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  authoriz- 
ing resolutions  are  enclosed. 
Sincerely. 

James  J.  Howard. 

Chairman. 


PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER 
ATION    OF    H.R.    3403.    HAZARD- 
OUS MATERIALS  TRANSPORTA- 
TION    ACT     AMENDMENTS     OF 
1981 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  240  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  240 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  sec- 
tion 401(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3403)  to 
amend  the  Hazardous  Materials  Transporta- 
tion Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  regional  training  centers 
to  assist  in  improving  the  emergency  re- 
sponse and  enforcement  capabilities  of 
State  and  local  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  thirty  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  thirty  minutes  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  In  lieu  of  the  amendments 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  now  printed  in  the  bill,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  substitute  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  401(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-344)  and  clause  7,  rule  XVI 
are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 


except   one   motion   to   recommit   with   or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moakley)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  for  purposes  of 
debate  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  QniLLEN).  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  240 
is  the  rule  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  H.R.  3403,  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  amend- 
ments. This  is  an  open  rule,  allowing 
for  1  hour  of  general  debate.  Since  the 
bill  was  reported  by  two  committees. 
Public  Works  and  Commerce,  the  rule 
provides  that  each  committee  will  be 
entitled  to  30  minutes  of  the  hour  of 
general  debate. 

For  the  purpose  of  amendments,  the 
rule  makes  in  order  as  original  text 
the  substitute  reported  by  the  I»ublic 
Works  Committee.  The  Commerce 
Committee  also  reported  a  substitute, 
but  their  version  was  identical  to  a 
portion  of  the  public  works  bill,  so  the 
simplest  procedure  was  to  use  the 
more  comprehensive  of  the  two  bills  as 
the  vehicle  for  floor  consideration. 

There  are  two  waivers  of  points  of 
order  in  the  rule,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
first  is  of  section  401(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act,  which  is  waived  both  against  con- 
sideration of  the  original  bill,  and  of 
the  committee  substitute.  Section 
401(a)  prohibits  the  consideration  of 
bills  that  provide  contract  authority,  if 
the  contract  authority  is  not  limited  to 
amounts  provided  in  advance  in  Ap- 
propriations Acts.  There  is  one  section 
of  the  bill  and  of  the  substitute  that 
could  provide  such  unlimited  contract 
authority,  but  the  waiver  of  section 
401(a)  is  provided  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Public  Works  and 
Commerce  Committees  have  agreed  to 
offer  a  floor  amendment  to  cure  the 
Budget  Act  violation. 

The  second  waiver  of  points  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  waiver  of  clause  7, 
rule  XVI,  the  germaneness  rule.  The 
waiver  is  necessary  because  the  Public 
Works  Committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment that  is  technically  not  germane 
to  the  bill  as  it  was  introduced.  The 
amendment  in  question  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  and  it  deals  exclu- 
sively with  the  transportation  of  haz- 
ardous materials,  but  because  the  bill 
itself  is  relatively  simple  and  narrowly 
drawn,  the  amendment  is  technically 
not  germane.  Since  this  is  an  open 
rule,  the  committee  amendment  will 
certainly  be  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
House;  the  germaneness  waiver  will 
simply  allow  it  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3403  is  an  impor- 
tant bill,  which  authorizes  funding  for 
1982  and  1983  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation   Act   of    1974.    Highly 


toxic  chemicals  and  hazardous  mate- 
rials of  all  kinds  are  transported  daily 
around  this  country  by  air,  by  rail,  by 
water,  and  on  our  Nation's  highways 
and  city  streets.  The  potential  for 
damage  resulting  from  possible  acci- 
dents while  such  materials  are  being 
transported  is  enormous.  We  in  the 
Congress  have  directed  the  Transpor- 
tation Department  to  establish  and  en- 
force rules  that  will  govern  the  Trans- 
portation of  hazardous  materials,  and 
that  will  help  to  make  such  transpor- 
tation as  safe  as  possible.  The  most  im- 
portant purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  au- 
thorize funding  for  the  next  2  years  to 
the  Transportation  Department  to  im- 
plement activities  that  are  mandated 
under  the  1974  act. 

The  other  primary  purpose.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  help  local  entities,  both 
government  and  private,  to  establish 
centers  in  the  different  regions  of  this 
country  to  train  local  emergency  per- 
sonnel. They  will  be  trained  to  moni- 
tor and  enforce  the  transportation 
safety  rules  to  help  reduce  the  number 
of  accidents,  and  they  will  learn  what 
to  do  with  the  various  hazardous  ma- 
terials in  order  to  contain  the  damage 
as  much  as  possible  when  accidents  do 
occur. 

These  centers  will  be  funded  primar- 
ily by  the  local  groups  that  are  inter- 
ested in  the  training;  the  bill  requires 
that  local  funding  be  at  least  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  the  first  year  and  75 
percent  of  the  total  after  that.  But 
this  legislation  wiU  offer  partial  Feder- 
al funding  and  training  assistance  for 
this  important  purpose. 

We  should  do  all  we  can,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  try  to  prevent  the  dangerous  ac- 
cidents that  can  occur  when  toxic  ma- 
terials are  involved  and  to  make  the 
response  of  emergency  personnel  as 
quick  and  effective  as  possible  when 
such  accidents  do  occur.  This  bill  will 
help  to  achieve  both  goals.  In  addi- 
tion, it  strikes  an  excellent  balance  be- 
tween requiring  commitment  and 
money  from  the  local  participating 
groups,  while  still  recognizing  and  ac- 
cepting some  degree  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. 

This  is  important  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  urge  the  support  of  all 
my  colleagues  for  the  rule,  so  that  the 
bill  might  be  considered. 

D  1720 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moakley) 
has  described  the  provisions  of  the 
rule  and  has  gone  into  detail  concern- 
ing the  bill.  H.R.  3403,  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  amend- 
ments is  an  important  bill,  which 
should  be  enacted  into  law. 

This  is  an  open  rule,  which  will 
permit  consideration  of  the  Shuster- 
Broyhill  amendment,  and  I  feel  that 
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this  is  something  we  should  take  up 
without  delay.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution,  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ind  then  final  passage  of  the 
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MOAKLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,     I 
previous  question  on  the  res- 


(Mr.  [FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
.) 

INDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

ihtroducing  legislation  to  amend 

W£  gner-Peyser  Act  to  require  that 

employment  offices  use  a  por- 

their  existing  budget  to  utilize 

ate  sector  of  the  employment 

profession  to  locate  jobs  for 

oyed  individuals  and  public  as- 

recipients. 

legislation  is  vital  to  millions  of 

seeking  jobs.  Now  that  the 

is  engaged  in  meeting  the 

of  budget  cutting  to  bring  us 

hctoed-for  sound  economic  base,  it 

pfessing  importance  that  we  rely 

n  on  free  enterprise  and  the 

sector  to  assume  that  which  it 

does    faster,    better,    and 

;ost    effectively    than    govern- 


critically   important   that   we 

promptly  with  the  current  annual 

oyment  rate  of  over  8  percent, 

which  forecasters  predict  will 

diininish   within   the   foreseeable 
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this  bill,  I  ask  that  we 
all  the  various  costs  to  the 
when  8  percent  of  the  work 
without  jobs.  An  8  percent 
unemployment  adds  enormous- 
epcpenditures  by  Federal,  State, 
governments  for  unemploy- 
compensation,     welfare,     and 
ft)rms  of  public  assistance.  It  re- 
revenues  and  decreases  busi- 
industry  productivity. 
I  reater  cost  to  a  nation,  howev- 
wpat  unemployment  breeds— dis- 
aimless  young  people,  rising 
ind   vandalism,   and   enormous 
economic,    psychological,    and 
physiolJDgical  pressures  on  the  jobless 
ir  families.  This  suffering,  and 
of  individual  dignity  and  self- 
cannot  be  measured  in  mone- 
tefms.  It  is,  in  the  ultimate,  dev- 
to  the  entire  social  fabric  of 


lo<al 


tix 
and 


and  th 
the  losi; 
worth 
tary 
astatin 
our  coiAitry 

Unfoi  tunately,  the  public  agencies 
charge(  with  finding  jobs  for  the  un- 
employ  ?d  have  been  less  than  success- 
ful. Ev«n  more  unfortunately,  the  pri- 


vate sector  of  the  employment  services 
profession  has  been  virtually  shut  out 
of  our  Nation's  efforts  to  reduce  un- 
employment. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  change  that.  It  would  require 
that  States  which  receive  money 
under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  set  aside 
a  specified  portion  of  their  funds  for 
private  employment  service  placement 
efforts.  A  private  employment  service 
would  be  paid  its  customary  charge, 
up  to  a  reasonable  amount  specified  in 
the  bill,  if  it  found  a  job  for  an  individ- 
ual referred  by  a  State  employment 
office.  The  private  agency  would  not 
retain  full  payment  of  its  charge 
unless  the  individual  stayed  on  the  job 
for  at  least  100  days.  The  private 
agency  would  have  to  return  1  percent 
of  its  compensation  for  each  day, 
under  100,  that  the  individual  for 
whom  it  found  a  job  failed  to  stay  em- 
ployed by  the  same  employer. 

Although  it  would  be  up  to  each 
State  to  decide  how  to  implement  this 
program,  a  minimum  of  paper  work 
should  be  necessary.  I  would  urge  that 
a  simple  voucher  system  be  used. 
Under  such  a  system,  a  State  employ- 
ment service  would  provide  each  eligi- 
ble individual  with  a  voucher  to  pre- 
sent to  a  private  employment  service. 
If  and  when  that  service  found  a  job 
for  the  individual,  the  voucher  would 
be  presented  for  payment  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency. 

In  order  to  insure  that  State  and  pri- 
vate agencies  fully  cooperate,  the  bill 
requires  that:  First,  a  set  percentage 
of  the  State  agencies  funds  be  used  for 
the  program  and  second,  the  State 
agencies  refer  individuals  to  the  pri- 
vate service  on  a  proportionately  rep- 
resentative basis.  In  other  words,  the 
State  agency  must  refer  a  fair  sam- 
pling of  its  clientele,  not  just  those 
whom  the  public  agency  cannot  place. 

The  bill  also  makes  clear  that  States 
are  not  limited  to  using  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  funds  in  making  use  of  pri- 
vate employment  services.  A  State 
may  use  any  funds  properly  available 
to  it  for  obtaining  jobs  for  individuals 
who  receive  Government  benefits  or 
assistance  to  secure  the  aid  of  private 
employment  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
was  written  in  1933,  in  the  depths  of 
the  Great  Depression,  when  the  wide- 
spread unemployment  of  that  era  di- 
rectly affected  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  This  act 
created  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
and  a  Federal-State  partnership  to  es- 
tablish what  was,  in  effect,  an  emer- 
gency network  of  State-run  employ- 
ment offices  to  find  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

No  one  could  foresee,  in  the  dire 
straits  of  the  Depression  of  1933,  that 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  created 
by  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  would  pro- 
long itself  almost  50  years,  involve 
itself   in   activities  far  exceeding   its 


original  mandate,  and  render  its  origi- 
nal purpose— to  find  jobs  for  the  un- 
employed-one of  its  lesser  activities. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  number  of 
people  actually  placed  in  jobs  by  the 
USES  has  declined  drastically.  Place- 
ments dropped  from  6.6  million  in 
1966  to  less  than  4  million  last  year. 
Of  perhaps  equal  significance  is  a  Gov- 
ernment Accounting  Office  report  on 
USES  which  observes  that  the  bulk  of 
these  placements  were  not  permanent 
positions,  and  mahy  were  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature. 

In  the  mid-1970's,  while  job  service 
files  were  filled  with  the  names  of  mil- 
lions of  unemployed,  USES  turned  to 
recruiting  job  candidates  at  manageri- 
al levels,  using  radio,  television,  news- 
papers, and  the  yellow  pages,  seeking 
to  place  attorneys  at  $50,000  a  year, 
engineers  at  $40,000,  machinists  at 
$20,000— all  people  then  currently  em- 
ployed. 

In  the  last  decade  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  opened  offices  in  afflu- 
ent suburbs,  close  to  a  skilled  work 
force  and  managerial-level  job  candi- 
dates. Obviously,  such  actions  fail  to 
serve  the  jobless  of  the  inner  city.  The 
State  of  Colorado  Divison  of  Employ- 
ment came  under  fire  in  recent  years 
for  failing  to  help  the  jobless  and  dis- 
advantaged. A  former  president  of  the 
Colorado  Labor  Council  served  as  a 
consultant  in  an  investigation  of  that 
State's  employment  service,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
said  that  the  Colorado  Employment 
Service  has  been  inefficient  in  helping 
minority  and  first-time  applicants  in 
finding  jobs  and  training. 

The  investigation  of  the  Colorado 
Job  Service  stemmed  from  a  suit  filed 
in  1973  by  the  AFL-CIO  and  several 
community  organizations,  among 
them  the  NAACP.  The  suit  charged 
that  the  employment  service  obtained 
$48.7  million  in  Federal  money  over  5 
years  to  run  a  program  for  poor  and 
disadvantaged  persons  but  never  seri- 
ously did  so.  This  suit  was  settled  out 
of  court  when  the  Labor  Department 
promised  to  investigate,  and  several 
top  Colorado  Employment  Service  of- 
ficials resigned. 

Failure  to  place  long-term  unem- 
ployed in  satisfactory  numbers  has  led 
to  the  severe  depletion  of  several 
States  unemployment  trust  accounts. 

The  record  just  reviewed  is  not  an 
indictment  of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  per  se,  or  of  its  staffs,  which 
contain  many  earnestly  committed 
and  effective  people.  Rather,  it  is  an 
example  of  a  Government  agency  no 
longer  able  to  perform  the  task  for 
which  it  was  originally  established. 
Times  have  changed.  Employers  today 
view  USES'  job  placement  offices  as 
unemployment  offices  and  too  often 
refuse  to  use  them. 

The  failure  of  USES  to  find  jobs  for 
the  unemployed  led,  in  1973.  to  the  in- 
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volvement  of  the  private  sector  em- 
ployment services  in  California  in  a 
pilot  program  called  the  California 
Private  Employment  Project  II.  The 
Slate  of  Calfiornia  contracted  with 
private  employment  services  to  find 
jobs  for  able-to-work  welfare  recipi- 
ents—saving, in  the  process,  $300,000 
in  unemployment  and  welfare  pay- 
ments. Approximately  54  percent  of 
the  individuals  placed  by  private  em- 
ployment services  stayed  on  the  job  90 
days  or  more.  This  success  gave  the 
State  of  California  a  3-to-l  return  on 
its  investment. 

A  similar  program  was  successful  in 
Michigan  where  six  Oakland  County 
private  employment  services  were  in- 
volved in  a  federally  funded  project  to 
find  jobs  for  State  aid  to  dependent 
children  clients.  The  purpose  of  this 
experimental  project  was  to  reduce 
the  welfare  rolls  through  utilization  of 
private  enterprise.  Using  private  em- 
ployment services  to  interview  in 
depth,  motivate  and  place  these 
people  in  gainful  employment,  Michi- 
gan demonstrated  that  the  service 
charge  paid  to  the  private  emjjloy- 
ment  offices  saved  vast  sums  when 
compared  with  monthly  and  yearly 
State  public  assistance  payments. 

Unfortunately,  the  pilot  projects  in 
Michigan  and  California  met  a  predict- 
able amount  of  resistence  within  State 
governments.  State  employees  were 
not  particularly  cooperative  with 
plans  to  enlist  the  help  of  the  private 
sector.  A  scarcity  of  referrals  to  pri- 
vate employment  services  developed 
when  the  pilot  projects  were  finally 
activated.  States  were  slow  in  process- 
ing possible  job  candidates.  When 
public  assistance  recipients  were  final- 
ly referred  to  private  employment  of- 
fices, the  candidates  were  not  well  mo- 
tivated, nor  well  informed  about  the 
project,  even  though  many  of  them 
proved  willing  to  have  the  private  em- 
ployment   offices    look    for    jobs    for 

them. 

In  1980,  the  Department  of  Welfare 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia studied  the  results  of  the  Michigan 
and  California  pilot  programs  and 
started  the  Pennsylvania  employables 
program  to  use  private  employment 
services  to  find  jobs  for  able-to-work 
welfare  recipients.  The  Pennsylvania 
program  has  been  so  successful  that  it 
was  renewed  for  the  year  1981.  A  bill 
in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  now 
proposes  to  make  the  program  perma- 
nent. 

The  private  employment  agencies  m 
Pennsylvania  placed,  as  of  June  31, 
1981,  20  percent  of  the  candidates  re- 
ferred to  them  versus  11  percent  for 
the  State  employment  agencies,  and 
were  paid  on  a  contingency  basis  a 
total  sum  of  under  $300,000.  The  State 
saved  over  $1.5  million  in  cash  assist- 
ance payments. 

Although  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
had      originally       authorized      over 


$645,000  to  pay  the  private  sector  em- 
ployment services'  charges  in  1980. 
less  than  10  percent  of  that  sum  was 
used  that  year  due  to  delays  in  depart- 
mental processing,  and  the  resulting 
low  numbers  of  job  applicants  referred 
by  the  Department  of  Welfare.  How- 
ever, in  a  survey  at  the  end  of  1980. 
over  90  percent  of  the  private  employ- 
ment services  participating  in  the 
Pennsylvania  employables  program 
desired  to  continue. 

The  savings  in  these  programs  are 
not  just  in  State  and  Government 
funds,  but  also  in  human  values— in 
regular  wages  and  restored  dignity  for 
the  worker,  in  renewal  of  hope  for  in- 
dividuals and  families  and  alleviation 
of  suffering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
was  our  Nation's  response  50  years  ago 
to  a  major  crisis  in  our  history.  We 
face  a  crisis  again  today  as  we  seek  to 
reduce  Government  in  many  areas, 
and  to  cut  spending  so  that  our  Nation 
may  not  only  survive— but  grow.  We 
truly  should  not  and  cannot  continue 
to  provide  and  pay  for  Government 
services  where  the  private  sector  can 
do  the  job  more  effectively  and  at  less 
cost.  The  challenge  we  face  today  is 
different— different  in  scope,  different 
in  quantity,  and  different  in  terms  of 
the  solution  needed.  The  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced today  can  meet  today's  em- 
ployment problems  in  a  realistic  and 
cost-effective  manner.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  study  it  and  I  welcome  their 
support. 

Text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R. 4738 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  to 
require  State  employment  offices  to  use 
private  employment  services  to  locate  jobs 
for  unemployed  individuals,  and  for  other 
purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

FINDINGS 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  the  Nation  has  suffered  substantial 
aind  unacceptable  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment imposing  numerous  varied 
and  escalating  economic  and  social  costs  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  increased  expenditures  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  for  unemploy 
ment  compensation,  public  assistance  and 
other  transfer  payments  as  well  as  reduced 
tax  revenues; 

(B)  decreased  business  and  industry  pro- 
ductivity and  increased  tax  burdens;  and 

(C)  exposure  of  many  families  to  econom- 
ic, social,  psychological  and  physiological 
costs,  including  disruption  of  family  life  and 
loss  of  individual  dignity; 

(2)  the  private  employment  service  profes- 
sion has  over  10,000  offices,  many  in  loca- 
tions not  served  by  State  employment  of- 
fices, and  over  50,000  professional  employ- 
ment counselors  available  on  a  contingency 
basis  to  assist  the  unemployed  in  quickly 
finding  permanent  employment; 

(3)  government  at  all  levels  has  failed  to 
use  adequately  the  resources  of  private  em- 
ployment services  in  accordance  with  gov- 


ernment policies  to  increase  reliance  on  the 
private  sector,  including  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Circular  A-76,  despite  the 
proven  cost-effectiveness  of  such  services 
and  the  great  need  to  find  employment  for 
the  Nation's  unemployed; 

(4)  the  State  programs  which  have  used 
the  resources  of  private  employment  serv- 
ices to  find  jobs  for  the  unemployed  have 
l)een  proven  successful;  and 

(5)  government  at  all  levels  should  make 
use  of  private  employment  services  in  order 
to  aid  unemployed  persons  and  to  reduce 
unemployment  in  the  States. 

PURPOSE  or  THE  ACT 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  re- 
quire States  to  use  private  employment 
services  to  aid  the  unemployed  in  finding 
jobs  in  the  most  cost-effective  manner  possi- 
ble. 

amendment 

Sec.  3.  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  June  3.  1933 
(29  U.S.C.  498).  popularly  known  as  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ■(a)"  after  "SEC.  8. ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■■(b)(1)  Any  SUte  desiring  to  receive  funds 
under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  or  after  October  1.  .1982,  shall,  by  the 
agency  designated  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  submit 
to  the  Director  such  amendments  to  the 
plan  submitted  under  sul>section  (a)  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  that  not  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  during  any  such  year  will  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  assistance  of 
private  employment  services  to  obtain  jobs 
for  unemployed  individuals  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 
The  amendmenU  submitted  by  the  State 
agency  shall  insure  that  individuals  referred 
by  that  agency  to  private  employment  serv- 
ices proportionately  represent,  on  the  basis 
of  job  skills  and  experience,  the  individuals 
served  by  such  agency.  If  such  amendments 
are  reasonably  appropriate  and  adequate  to 
carry  out  such  purposes,  they  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Director  and  due  notice  of 
such  approval  shall  be  given  to  the  State 
agency.  The  Director  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  take  final  action  on  all  amend- 
ments within  60  days  of  the  date  of  their 
submission. 

••(2)  The  amendments  submitted  by  the 
State  agency  shall  describe  the  nature  of 
the  contracts  into  which  it  intends  to  enter 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection.  Such 
contracts  shall  provide  for  compensation  to 
private  employment  services  on  the  basis  of 
the  success  of  such  service  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment for  unemployed  individuals.  Such 
compensation  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  of  the  lesser  of— 

■•(A)  that  employment  service's  normal 
placement  charge,  or 

■(B)  a  rate  of  one  percent  per  thousand 
dollars  of  the  first  years  earnings  of  the  in- 
dividual so  placed  in  employment,  not  to 
exceed  25  F>ercent. 

■•(3)  An  employment  service  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  full  payment  of  the  compensation 
computed  under  paragraph  (2)  only  if  the 
individual  for  whom  such  service  has  se- 
cured a  job  remains  in  the  employ  of  the 
employer  to  whom  the  individual  was  re- 
ferred for  at  least  100  calendar  days.  If  an 
eligible  individual  leaves  such  employ  after 
less  than  100  calendar  days,  the  private  em- 
ployment service  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
amount  equal  to  one  percent  of  such  com- 
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for  each  day  the  individual  re- 
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placements  as  shall  be  made  by 
ei^ployment  service  under  this  sub- 
be  statistically  credited,  for  em- 
purposes,  to  the  State  agency. 

may  use  funds  properly  avail- 
for  obtaining  jobs  for  individuals 
;e  government  benefits  or  assist- 
the  assistance  of  private  em- 
services  for  such  purpose, 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection- 
term    private  employment  serv- 
any  person  or  entity  regularly 
for  comp)ensation   to   procure 
for  an  employer  or  to  procure  for 
opportunities  to  work  for  an  em- 
includes  an  agent  of  such  person 
but  shall  not  include  any  agency 
of  the  United  States,  any  State,  or 
siibdivision  thereof:  and 

term  'State'  includes  the  District 

the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 

the  Virgin  Islands.  American 

Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 

Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.". 
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EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
30  days  after  the  date  of  its  en- 
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DJIVNNEMEYER.   Mr.  Speaker, 
course  of  the  past  month,  I 
enumerated   areas   where   addi- 
bpdget   cuts   can   be   made   in 
1982,  in  fact,  272  such  cuts 
B52  billion.  I  have  discoursed 
for  additional  cuts,  to  di- 
size  of  the  Federal  deficit 
bring  down  interest  rates.  I 
made  the  point  that,  con- 
he  claims  of  detractors  of  the 
s    economic    program,    the 
c|its  we  have  already  legislated 
not  an  actual  decrease  in 
but  rather  simply  a  slowing 
n^rease.  We  will  still  be  spend- 
$53    billion   more   in    1982 
1981— about  a  7.7-percent  in- 
!  ccording   to   latest    Congres- 
Bijdget  Office  information. 

every  one  of  these  272  cuts 
by  the  Republican  Research 
Economic     Task     Force 
Subcommittee  is  enacted, 
still  have  a  slight  net  in- 
spending  for  1982  over  1981. 
still  not  be  spending  less 
the  previous  year;  it  would 
largest  Federal  budget  in 
's  history, 
in^portant  to  note  the  types  of 
can  be  made,  to  counter 
'insensitive    slashing"    of 
programs.  There  would 
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essentially  be  six  categories— or 
types— of  cuts.  The  first,  items  elimi- 
nated, deferred,  or  rescinded,  would 
comprise  88  cuts  totaling  $9.4  billion. 
These  are  primarily  smaller  programs 
and  agencies. 

The  second,  allowing  for  a  20-per- 
cent increase  in  outlays  above  fiscal 
year  1980,  comprises  40  cuts  for  $3  bil- 
lion. This  method  is  designed  to  hold 
down  escalating  costs  while  maintain- 
ing programs. 

The  third,  allowing  for  a  10-percent 
increase  in  outlays  above  fiscal  year 
1981,  comprises  50  items  totaling  $.6 
billion,  again  in  an  attempt  to  contain 
otherwise  huge  increases  in  just  1 
year. 

The  fourth,  correcting  audit  proce- 
dures, involves  30  items  for  a  total  of 
$3.5  billion.  This  area  is  the  result  of 
unresolved  audit  findings  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  which  contin- 
ually finds  and  reports  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  waste  in  Government  spending. 
Our  criteria  is  that,  if  the  money 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  that  agency 
ought  to  receive  that  much  less 
money.  Hopefully,  this  would  beef  up 
internal  monitoring  and  eliminate  a 
great  deal  of  the  waste. 

The  fifth  category,  employing  vari- 
ous administrative  measures,  is  found 
in  30  items  totaling  $25.5  billion.  By 
far  the  largest  type  of  cut,  it  points 
out  the  possibility  to  save  vast  sums  by 
eliminating  unnecessary  programs,  de- 
leting superfluous  or  redundant  activi- 
ties, and  streamlining  operations 
within  departments  and  agencies  by 
their  administrators. 

The  final  category  incorporates  all 
miscellaneous  formulas  which  do  not 
fall  into  any  other  category— 34  cuts 
totaling  $10  billion  can  be  achieved 
through  these  various  and  sundry 
means. 

In  all,  it  should  be  realized  that 
nearly  half  of  all  additional  savings 
can  result  from  in-house  targeting  of 
wasteful  spending. 

D  1730 

This  institution  in  which  each  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  is  privileged  to  serve 
can  bring  a  measure  of  sanity  to  cur- 
rent Federal  spending  if  we  can  collec- 
tively exercise  the  judgment  and 
wisdom  to  bring  Federal  spending  in 
line  with  income.  To  date,  sadly,  we 
have  not  reflected  the  judgment  or  de- 
termination to  do  that. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Members  will 
consider  the  remarks  that  this 
Member  from  California  has  delivered 
over  the  course  of  the  past  month  out- 
lining areas  where  we  can  make  pro- 
posed cuts  in  spending.  I  have  said  it 
before,  but  it  deserves  saying  time  and 
time  again:  If  the  Members  do  not  like 
these  proposed  cuts,  these  272  that 
have  been  delineated,  my  request,  sin- 
cerely made  to  each  of  you,  is  what  do 
you  propose  to  do,  what  are  your  cuts, 
because  we  cannot  go  on  year  after 


year  in  this  institution  spending  more 
than  we  take  in. 

We  have  added  over  $300  billion 
worth  of  red  ink  to  our  national  debt 
in  the  course  of  the  last  5  years.  The 
total  outstanding  debt  is  in  excess  of  a 
trillion  dollars  and  interest  expense  on 
maintaining  that  debt  is  now  the  third 
highest  item  in  our  national  budget. 

Does  any  Member  of  this  House 
think  we  can  go  on  on  this  course  year 
after  year?  It  just  is  not  possible. 

The  point  I  think  politically  should 
be  made  to  each  of  us,  to  those  of  us 
who  serve  in  this  Chamber,  who  have 
the  privilege  of  deciding  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  implement  these 
cuts  or  others,  the  challenge  can  be 
made  to  each  of  us  in  the  elections  of 
next  year,  in  November  of  1982,  where 
our  opponents  will  be  very  willing  to 
point  out  that  to  the  extent  that  we 
have  refused  or  declined  to  make  these 
cuts,  to  that  extent  we  are  voting  for 
increased  high  interest  rates.  Any  con- 
sumer, any  taxpayer  in  this  country 
who  tries  to  borrow  money  from  a 
bank,  a  savings  and  loan,  a  credit 
union,  or  whatever,  is  paying  very  dear 
interest  rates  today.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  get  these  interest  rates  down 
is  to  reduce  the  Federal  demand  for 
credit.  That  is,  we  should  cut  spending 
from  the  levels  that  exist  today. 

We  should  remember  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  today  borrowing 
about  38  percent  of  the  available 
credit  every  Monday  of  most  of  the 
year.  State  and  local  governments  are 
borrowing  an  additional  12  percent. 
That  together  comprises  roughly  50 
percent  of  the  available  credit  being 
borrowed  in  the  credit  markets  of  the 
country  and  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  cost  of  credit  being  maintained 
at  the  level  that  it  is  today,  the  point 
being  that  if  we  want  to  get  it  down 
and  revitalize  the  economy  of  this 
Nation,  we  are  going  to  have  to  reduce 
Federal  spending.  The  way  to  do  it  is 
to  implement  one  or  more  of  these 
cuts  that  have  been  delineated. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Again  I  wish  to  rise 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
scrutiny  of  areas  in  which  the  budget 
could  be  cut.  He  has  brought  into 
focus  several  important  areas  where 
remedial  legislation  could  improve  our 
deficit  situation. 

I  just  wondered,  during  my  absence, 
if  the  gentleman  might  not  have  men- 
tioned the  windfall  profit  tax  and  the 
differential  there  between  what  was 
decided  upon  last  year  and  the  fact 
that  this  year  certain  modifications 
were  made  to  the  tune  of  an  $11  bil- 
lion differential  and  whether  or  not  if 
we  should  revert  to  the  windfall  profit 
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tax  of  1980,  if  that  would  not  very  sig- 
nificantly improve  the  deficit  posture. 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  To  the  extent 
that  we  reinstate  the  enactment  of  a 
tax,  we  are  reducing  the  deficit  that 
we  are  talking  about. 

But  there  are  two  philosophical 
schools,  and  I  will  share  these 
thoughts  very  candidly  with  my  good 
friend  from  Georgia.  Some  want  to 
balance  ,  this  budget  by  increasing 
taxes.  Others  want  to  decrease  spend- 
ing. 

I  fall  into  the  latter  school  and  the 
reason  I  do  is  a  very  simple  one.  When 
you  examine  the  percentage  of  tax- 
ation that  the  American  people  are 
paying  today  for  maintaining  the  Gov- 
ernment that  we  have  the  privilege  of 
having  in  this  Nation,  it  is  the  highest 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation  in  peace- 
time. I  happen  to  believe  it  is  too  high 
of  a  level. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  point  would 
be.  in  response,  "How  could  you  justi- 
fy reducing  this  windfall  profit  tax?" 
We  could  argue  about  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  it,  but  personally  this 
Member  is  not  inclined  to  raise  a  tax 
because  of  the  reason  I  have  stated.  I 
think  the  course  our  Nation  should 
follow  is  to  reduce  taxation  and  reduce 
spending,  and  that  is  the  course  we 
should  be  following. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
has  used  the  major  oil  companies  as  a 
whipping  boy.  I  think  their  role  is  very 
important  to  this  country.  I  wish  them 

well.  ,.     .  , 

Of  course,  the  Windfall  Profit  Act 
was  designed  to  prevent  unjust  enrich- 
ment or,  in  some  cases,  some  few  cases, 
gouging  and.  therefore,  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate area  to  consider.  That  was  the 
reason  I  mentioned  it  at  this  time,  as 
well  as  to  also  wish  my  friend  from 
California  well  in  his  efforts.  I  intend 
to  give  close  corisideration  to  his  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  followed  the  gentleman's  efforts 
at  being  positive  about  this  whole 
business  of  reducing  Government 
spending.  He  and  his  staff  have  spent 
an  enormous  amount  of  time  and 
energy.  I  think  the  gentleman  and  his 
staff  should  be  commended. 

It  is  one  thing  to  criticize.  It  is  one 
thing  to  critique  and  say  we  have  to 
improve  and  to  do  this  and  to  do  that 
in  general  terms.  But  the  gentleman 
has  gone  mucli  beyond  that  and-  actu- 
ally has  put  down  concrete,  particular 
proposals.  That  is  always  a  much  more 
difficult  achievement. 

I  think  the  gentleman  and  his  staff 
are  to  be  commended. 


Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


SENSENBRENNER  INTRODUCES 
LEGISLATION  TO  STRENGTH- 
EN SAVINGS  PROVISIONS  OF 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  TAX 
ACT  OF  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNER)  is  rccognizcd  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  introduce  leg- 
islation that  will  strengthen  the  sav- 
ings provisions  of  the  recently  passed 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 
This  legislation  will  permit  more 
Americans  to  take  advantage  of  the 
tax  savings  opportunities  provided  by 
the  act  and  provide  additional  invest- 
ment capital  for  use  by  the  housing  in- 
dustry. 

The  first  piece  of  legislation  will 
raise  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  all- 
savers  certificates  from  70  to  85  per- 
cent of  the  investment  yield  for  the 
previous  auction  of  1-year  Treasury 
bills.  This  increase  is  necessary  to 
make  the  all-savers  certificates  more 
attractive  to  taxpayers  of  all  income 
brackets  and  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
the  certificates. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware.  October 
1,  was  the  first  day  that  the  all-savers 
certificates  could  be  purchased.  The 
rate  of  return  of  the  certificates  issued 
on  October  1,  was  12.61  percent,  based 
on  a  17.26  percent  yield  for  the  previ- 
ous auction  of  1-year  Treasury  bills.  At 
this  rate  of  return,  the  certificates  are 
financially  attractive  only  to  those 
taxpayers  in  29  percent  or  higher  tax 
brackets.  The  bill  I  have  introduced 
will  make  the  certificates  more  attrac- 
tive to  a  greater  percentage  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  am  also  introducing  legislation 
that  will  reinstate  the  $200,  $400,  ex- 
clusion on  interest  and  dividends.  This 
bill  is  necessary  to  provide  savings  in- 
centives to  two  groups  of  taxpayers. 
The  first  group,  those  taxpayers  with 
less  than  $500  in  savings,  and  there- 
fore, unable  to  purchase  the  all-savers 
certificates.  The  second  group,  those 
taxpayers  who  earn  the  $1,000,  tax- 
exempt  interest  on  the  all-savers  cer- 
tificates. These  two  groups  are  ex- 
cluded by  the  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  and 
whose  participation  in  savings  pro- 
grams are  vital  to  provide  the  capital 
necessary  for  stimulation  of  the  hous- 
ing industry. 
Thank  you.» 


^  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
absent  due  to  official  business  in  my 
district  on  Friday.  October  2,  and  was 
not  present  for  rollcall  votes  234  and 
235.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yes"  on  the  motion  to  approve 
the  Journal  for  Thursday.  October  1. 
1981,  and  "yes"  on  adoption  of  the 
rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  3603,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1981.* 


CONTRACTING  OUT  IN  VA 
HOSPITALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  spoken  to 
me  about  the  possible  effects  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  circular  A-76 
will  have  on  the  VA  hospitals  in  their 
district  or  States.  They  have  expressed 
concern  that  circular  A-76,  entitled 
"Policies  for  Acquiring  Commerciad  or 
Industrial  Products  and  Services 
Needed  by  the  Government,"  will  have 
a  negative  impact  on  VA  hospitals' 
abilities  to  deliver  quality  health  care 
and  have  expressed  concern  that  many 
loyal  VA  employees  stand  to  lose  their 
jobs  through  the  implementation  of 
circular  A-76. 

I  would  like  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  on  October  20,  1981.  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  conduct 
an  oversight  hearing  on  the  possible 
effects  of  OMB  circular  A-76  on  the 
VA  hospital  system.  Should  any 
Member  be  interested  in  appearing  at 
this  hearing  or  submitting  a  statement 
for  inclusion  in  the  hearing  record.  I 
would  ask  that  they  contact  Barbara 
Daniel  of  the  committee  staff.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


CHICAGO'S  1981  COLUMBUS  DAY 
PARADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annonzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  October  12,  Chicagoans  cele- 
brated the  discovery  of  America  489 
years  ago  by  Christopher  Columbus 
with  a  gigantic  parade  televised  by 
WGN-TV.  Some  1  million  persons  at- 
tended the  parade  to  watch  the  floats, 
bands,  and  marching  units  in  person, 
and  millions  more  watched  the  event 
on  television. 

The  voyage  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus marked  one  of  history's  most  chal- 
lenging and  rewarding  explorations, 
and  the  parade  commemorates  this 
daring  accomplishment  as  well  as  the 
accomplishments  of  those  courageous 
settlers  who  came  after  him.  The  Ital- 
ians who  emigrated  to  America  helped 
make  our  Nation  the  greatest  the 
world  has  evei  known,  and  this  year's 
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also  honors  the  contributions 
i$in  women  in  our  country's  his- 
in  the  history  of  Western  civ- 
Included    in    these    honors 
Btettisia  Bozzidini.  who  was  the 
first  woman  laywer;  mathema- 
^aria   Agnesi;   Ella   Grasso  of 
the  first  woman  elected 
in  her  own  right;  actresses 
Lipllobrigida  and  Sophia  Loren: 
l^'ermi,  who  won  the  Friends  of 
re  Prize;  and  Maria  Montesso- 

and  physician, 
^ear  I  cosponsored  a  bill  desig- 
•Jational  Italian-American  Her- 
which  passed  the  House 
4,  I98I,  and  a  copy  of  this  leg- 
follows: 

H.  Res.- 
Resolutifcn  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  week 
commencing  on  June  7,  1981,  should  be 
designated  as  "National  Italian-American 
Heritaie  Week" 

Wherefis   the    House   of   Representatives 

that  it  is  essential  for  the 

the  United  States  of  America  to 

and  respect  the  rich  heritage  of 

ethnic  groups   if  we  are   to 

and  foster  national  unity: 

the  many  great  contributions  of 

A|mericans  to  our  country  must  be 

and  the  deep  Western  roots  of 

Ajmerican  culture,  history,  and  tradi- 

mu^t  be  appreciated:  and 

Italian- Americans,  like  Colum- 
famous  Italian  geographer-naviga- 
pldrer.  have  had  to  rise  by  using  indi- 
iif  tiative,  imagination,  and  resource- 
that  have  distinguished  the 
America^  character  and  made  us  a  Nation 
of  individuals  who  time  after  time  have 
pressed  f  orward  to  victory  in  situations  that 
seemed  to  promise  certain  defeat:  Now. 
therefon  ,  l)e  it 

Resolvi  d.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Repre  sentatives  that  the  week  commenc- 
ing on  Ji  ne  7.  1981.  should  be  designated  as 
'Nationa  I  Italian- American  Heritage 
Week",  snd  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  si  ould  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Hoiorable  Ronald  Reagan;  the 
Governdr  of  Illinois,  the  Honorable 
James  F  .  Thompson;  and  the  mayor  of 
Chicago  the  Honorable  Jane  Byrne; 
have  isiued  proclamations  commemo- 
rating t  le  discovery  of  America  by  Co- 
lumbus, and  copies  of  those  proclama- 
tions fovow: 

Columbus  Day 
(A  pro<  lamation  by  the  President  of  the 

United  States  of  America) 
Christo  3her  Columbus,  whose  life  and  ex- 
:ommemorate  each  October,  is  one 

heroes  of  our  Nation's  history, 
listly  admired  as  a  brilliant  naviga- 
te irless  man  of  action,  a  visionary 
operfsd  the  eyes  of  an  older  world  to  an 
one.  Above  all,  he  personifies  a 
e  world  that  many  see  as  quintes- 
American:  not  merely  optimistic, 
scornful  of  the  very  notion  of  despair, 
five  centuries  have  passed  since 
day  on  which  Columbus  changed 
of  history.  But  his  adventurous 
on  among  us,  challenging  us  to 
and  abiding  with  us  as  we  too 
forv^ard  on  our  voyage  of  discovery. 


r  ew  I 


In  tribute  to  the  achievement  of  Colum- 
bus and  to  the  many  sons  and  daughters  of 
Italy  who  have  helped  to  shape  our  life  and 
destiny  as  a  people,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  requested  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  second  Monday  in 
October  of  each  year  as  Columbus  Day. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  Monday,  October  12,  1981, 
as  Columbus  Day;  and  I  invite  the  people  of 
this  Nation  to  observe  that  day  in  schools, 
churches,  and  other  suitable  places  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  in  his  honor. 

I  also  direct  that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  be  displayed  on  all  public 
buildings  on  the  appointed  day  in  memory 
of  Christopher  Columbus. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-one, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
sixth. 

Ronald  Reacan. 

State  of  Illinois— Proclamation 

Every  American  knows  what  historic 
event  occurred  in  1492,  for  in  that  year  the 
history  of  the  world  took  a  dramatic  leap. 
The  voyage  of  Columbus,  which  spurred 
further  exploration  of  the  New  World,  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  land. 

Columbus  and  many  other  distinguished 
Italians  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
civilization.  The  Italian  conmiunity  is  joined 
by  Americans  of  every  ethnic  background  in 
recognizing  Columbus  Day. 

Italian  American  residents  in  Illinois  will 
be  sponsoring  their  25th  annual  Columbus 
Day  Parade  to  honor  their  native  hero. 

Therefore.  I,  James  R.  Thompson,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Illinois,  proclaim  Octo- 
ber 12,  1981,  to  be  Columbus  Day  in  Illinois. 

City  or  Chicago— Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  annual  Columbus  Day 
Parade  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  starting  at  1 
p.m.,  October  12  on  Dearborn  Street:  and 

Whereas,  the  parade  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans,  of  which  James  L.  Coli  is  presi- 
dent, Joseph  Marchetti  is  parade  chairman, 
and  Joseph  J.  Spingola  is  grand  marshal: 
and 

Whereas,  held  each  year  in  tribute  to 
Christopher  Columbus,  intrepid  Genovese 
navigator-explorer,  and  to  the  contributions 
of  Italian-Americans  to  the  political,  social, 
cultural,  and  economic  history  of  America, 
the  parade  is  invariably  a  highlight  of  the 
Fall  season  in  Chicago. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Jane  M.  Byrne,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Monday,  October  12.  1981  to  be  Columbus 
Day  in  Chicago  and  urge  all  citizens  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  special  events  arranged 
for  this  time  in  appreciation  of  the  heritage 
all  have  from  the  voyages  of  Christopher 
Columbus. 

Dated  this  2nd  day  of  September.  1981. 
Jane  M.  Byrne, 

Mayor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Monday's  Columbus 
Day  celebration  began  with  a  concele- 
brated  mass  at  Our  Lady  of  Pompeii 
Church  at  9  a.m.  The  Most  Reverend 
Alfred  L.  Abramowicz,  D.D.,  presided. 
The  concelebrants  of  the  mass  includ- 
ed Rev.  Lawrence  H.  Mattel,  Rev.  Dino 
Dai  Zovi,  C.S.,  Rev.  Gino  Dalpiaz,  C.S., 
Rev.  Kenneth  Velo.  Rev.  Charles  Fa- 


nelli.  Rev.  Nicholas  Marro.  C.S.,  Rev. 
Roberto  Simionato,  C.S.,  Rev.  Joe  Col- 
letti.  Rev.  Peter  Gondolfi.  C.S.,  Rev. 
Ronald  Scarlata,  Rev.  Louis  Palazzola, 
Rev.  Lawrence  Cozzi,  C.S.,  and  Rev. 
Peter  Sordi.  C.S. 

Following  the  mass,  a  wreathlaying 
ceremony  took  place  at  the  Columbus 
statue  in  Arrigo  Park,  led  by  Tom  Bar- 
atta,  president  of  the  Order  of  the 
Sons  of  Italy,  State  of  Illinois.  The 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  joined 
the  ceremony  along  with  many  of  the 
parade  dignitaries.  The  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus also  took  part,  and  added  color 
and  dignity  to  the  ceremony. 

Chicago's  monumental  Columbus 
Day  parade  stepped  off  from  the 
comer  of  Dearborn  Street  and  Wacker 
Drive  at  1  p.m.,  and  included  174 
floats,  bands,  and  marching  units  de- 
picting the  theme  of  the  parade.  Tra- 
ditional native  costumes  of  Italy  were 
worn  by  participants  in  the  parade 
representing  the  culture  of  various 
parts  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Theme 
coordinator  Theresa  Petrone,  authen- 
tic Italian  costume  chairperson,  Ann 
Sorrentino,  and  float  personnel  com- 
mittee chairman  Lawrence  Spallitta 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  splen- 
did job  in  helping  to  make  the  parade 
an  outstanding  success.  Dr.  Claudio 
Ferrari,  Consul  General  of  Italy,  made 
arrangements  with  the  mayor  of 
Genoa,  the  birthplace  of  Columbus,  to 
have  six  men  dressed  in  authentic  cos- 
tumes of  the  I400's  march  in  the 
parade.  Two  were  drummers  and  one 
carried  the  600-year-old  flag  of  the 
historic  city  of  Genoa. 

Another  colorful  unit  consisted  of  a 
contingent  of  forty  men  wearing  Ren- 
naisance  costumes  representing  the 
Amaratto  di  Saronna  Italian  football 
team.  Christopher  Columbus,  the 
father  of  all  immigrants,  was  por- 
trayed this  year  by  Domenico  Serri- 
tello,  5405  North  Paulina,  in  Chicago. 
Our  guest  of  honor  this  year  was  the 
Honorable  Dennis  DeConcini,  U.S. 
Senator  from  Arizona.  Senator 
DeConcini  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
in  1976,  and  serves  on  the  Senate's  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Judiciary 
Committee,  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

Our  two  other  guests  of  honor, 
whose  records  of  excellence  continue 
to  inspire  their  fellow  citizens,  exem- 
plify the  highest  standards  of  devoted 
service  in  our  Chicago  community 
were  the  Honorable  Vito  Marzullo,  the 
dean  of  Chicago's  City  Council;  and 
Joseph  Marchetti,  Sr.,  the  founder  of 
the  Como  Inn  in  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  our  honored  guests, 
the  parade  was  led  by  myself;  the 
Honorable  Jane  Byrne,  mayor  of  Chi- 
cago; the  Honorable  James  R.  Thomp- 
son, Governor  of  Illinois;  Joseph  Mar- 
chetti, Jr..  1981  general  parade  chair- 
man; Congressman  Martin  Russo,  of 
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the  Third  District  of  Illinois;  Hon. 
Jerome  A.  Cosentino.  treasurer.  State 
of  Illinois;  Claudio  Ferrari.  Italian 
Consul  General  in  Chicago;  Hon. 
George  W.  Dunne,  president.  Cook 
County  Board  of  Commissioners;  John 
Serpico.  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Parade: 
James  L.  Coli.  president  of  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans; 
Richard  Parrillo.  chairman  of  the 
JCCIA  Board  of  Trustees;  and  Joseph 
J.  Spingola.  1980  parade  chairman. 

Other  public  officials  marching  in 
the  Parade  included  Stanley  Kusper. 
Cook  County  Clerk:  Alderman  John 
Merlo;  Illinois  State  Representative 
Ralph  Capparelli;  Commissioner 
Harry  H.  Semrow.  Michael  Madigan. 
minority  leader  of  the  Illinois  House; 
State's  Attorney  Richard  M.  Daley; 
Cook  County  Sheriff  Richard  Elrod; 
Cook  County  Assessor  Thomas  C. 
Hynes;  the  Italian  American  War  Vet- 
erans of  Illinois;  and  many  other  polit- 
ical dignitaries,  civic  leaders,  members 
of  the  judiciary,  businessmen  from  the 
community,  labor  leaders,  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Each  year  the  Joint  Civic  Committee 
of  Italian  Americans,  comprised  of 
more  than  40  Italo-American  civic  or- 
ganizations in  the  Chicagoland  area, 
sponsors  the  Columbus  Day  parade 
and  other  related  activities.  Many 
local  groups  cooperate  with  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  in  this  community- 
wide  tribute  to  Columbus,  and  Antho- 
ny Sorrentino,  consultant  for  the 
Joint  Civic  Committee,  has  helped  to 
coordinate  the  various  activities  of  the 
parade  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  Chicago's 
Columbus  Day  celebration  is  the  selec- 
tion of  the  queen  of  the  parade.  This 
year,  Janice  Marie  Campagna,  of  East 
Chicago,  Ind.,  was  chosen  to  reign  as 
queen  of  the  Columbus  Day  parade. 

Judged  on  her  beauty,  poise,  and 
personality.  Janice  Marie  Campagna, 
as  winner  of  the  Columbus  Day  queen 
contest,  won  $1,000  from  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans, 
dinner  for  two  at  the  Como  Inn,  546 
Milwaukee  Avenue,  in  Chicago,  courte- 
sy of  Joseph  Marchetti.  Jr.;  dinner  for 
two  at  Sweetwater's.  1028  North  Rush 
Street,  in  Chicago,  courtesy  of  Steve 
Lombardo;  dinner  for  two  at  Gino's 
East,  160  East  Superior  Street,  in  Chi- 
cago, courtesy  of  Fred  Bartoli;  and  a 
$50  gift  certificate  from  Paul  Cimin- 
ello  for  purchases  made  at  Marshall 
Field  &  Co. 

The  members  of  the  queen's  court 
were  Jo  Marie  Cusimano  Fredericks. 
496  Park  Manor  Court  in  Elmhurst. 
111.;  Nancy  Casasanto.  9755  South  Ma- 
plewood.  in  Evergreen  Park.  111.;  Mary 
Therese  Mikit.  10740  Avenue  East,  in 
Chicago;  and  Patricia  Angelique  (Asti) 
Phillips,  of  1313  Peachtree  Lane,  in 
Mount  Prospect,  111. 

Judges  for  the  Columbus  Day  queen 
contest  were  Joseph  Caliendo,  a  fur 
fashion   designer;    Barbara   Drammis. 


personnel  manager  at  the  regional 
transportation  authority;  Rose  Farina, 
coordinator  of  programs  and  exhibits 
at  the  Daley  Civic  Center  for  the  Chi- 
cago Council  on  Fine  Arts;  Terry  Ruf- 
falo,  manager  at  radio  station  WKQX; 
Paul  A.  Fosco,  executive  vice  president 
of  Consultants  &  Administrators,  Inc.; 
Robert  Franch,  vice  president  and 
cashier  of  the  First  Commercial  Bank; 
Joseph  Lizzadro,  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Meade  Electric  Co.;  Peggy 
Lombardo,  former  educator  and 
model;  Hon.  Philip  Romiti,  judge.  Illi- 
nois Appellate  Court;  and  Laura  M. 
Spingola,  the  public  relations  director 
of  the  Ekjonomic  Development  Com- 
mission of  Chicago.  The  chairman  of 
the  queen  contest  was  Fred  Mazzei, 
and  Josephine  Bianco  served  as  the  co- 
chairperson. 

In  addition  to  those  watching  the 
parade  personally,  millions  of  persons 
enjoyed  the  parade  via  television.  This 
year  the  sponsors  for  the  parade  pro- 
graming were  Dominick  Di  Matteo,  of 
Dominick's  Finer  Foods;  Anthony  Ter- 
lato,  of  Patemo  Imports;  Ron  Turano. 
of  Turano  Bakeries;  Joseph  Tolitano, 
of  the  U.S.  Shoe  Repair  Service;  Lou 
Marcucci,  of  Gonnella  Baking  Co.;  Mi- 
chael Notaro,  of  the  Statistical  Tabu- 
lating Co.;  William  Parrillo,  of  the 
Safeway  Insurance  Co.;  Eugene 
Heytow.  of  the  Amalgamated  Savings 
&  Trust  Co.;  Richard  Parrillo,  of  the 
National  Republic  Bank  of  Chicago; 
Joseph  Marchetti.  Jr.  of  the  Como  Inn 
Restaurant;  and  Joseph  Scully  of  St. 
Paul  Federal  Savings  &  Loan.  The 
telecast  of  the  parade  was  narrated  by 
Vince  Lloyd,  of  WGN,  and  Domenick 
DiFrisco,  of  Burson-Marsteller.  Alder- 
man Louis  Farina  was  master  of  cere- 
monies on  the  platform. 

The  Columbus  Day  parade  and  re- 
lated festivities  closed  with  a  reception 
at  the  Como  Inn  in  honor  of  all  the 
guests,  the  officers,  subcommittee 
chairmen,  and  members  who  partici- 
pated in  making  this  event  an  out- 
standing success. 

As  honorary  parade  chairman  on 
this  12th  celebration  of  Columbus  Day 
as  a  national  holiday,  I  commend  the 
members  and  officers  of  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans 
for  their  dedication,  careful  planning, 
and  hard  work  that  went  into  the  cre- 
ation of  a  grand  event  such  as  the  Chi- 
cago Columbus  Day  parade.  Our  city 
and  our  people  are  proud  of  these  out- 
standing citizens  and  of  the  work  they 
accomplished  to  perfection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  1981  Chicago  Columbus 
Day  Parade  Committee  are  as  follows: 

COLUMBUS  DAY  PARADE  COMMITTEE 

Joseph  Marchetti.  General  Chairman 
1981:  Congressman  Prank  Annunzio,  Honor- 
ary Parade  Chairman:  and  Joseph  J.  Spin- 
gola. Grand  Marshal. 

HONORARY  chairpersons 

Hon.  Jane  Byrne.  Mayor,  City  of  Chicago: 
Hon.  Jerome  A.  Cosentino.  Treasurer,  SUte 


of  Illinois:  Hon.  George  W.  Dunne.  Presi- 
dent. Cook  County  Board  of  Commissioners; 
Dr.  Claudio  Ferrari.  Consul  General  of 
Italy:  Congressman  Martin  Russo:  Hon. 
James  R.  Thompson.  Governor.  State  of  Illi- 
nois. 

JCCIA  OFFICERS 

James  L.  Coli.  President;  Jerome  N.  Zurla, 
1st  Vice  President:  Charles  C.  Porcelli.  2nd 
Vice  President:  Carl  DeMoon.  3rd  Vice 
President;  Anthony  Terlato.  4th  Vice  Presi- 
dent: Fred  Bartoli.  5th  Vice  President:  An- 
thony Morizzo.  Treasurer,  Charles  Caro- 
sella.  Secretary:  Sam  Cemiglia.  Sgt.-at- 
Arms. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Richard  Parrillo.  Chairman:  Congressman 
Prank  Annunzio.  Co-Chairman:  Michael 
Anneca.  Sam  V.  P.  Banks,  Fred  Bartoli, 
Tony  Bertuca,  Doug  Buffone,  Gill)ert  Ca- 
taldo,  James  E.  Coli.  James  L.  Coli.  Senator 
John  DArco.  Jr.,  James  De  Leo.  Pat  De  Leo, 
Dominick  Di  Matteo.  John  L.  Donovan. 
Nello  Ferrara.  Anthony  J.  Fomelli,  Peter  J. 
Fosco,  Jr.,  Dr.  James  F.  Greco,  Joseph  Liz- 
zadro. Nick  Lombard!.  Steve  Lomljardo, 
Joseph  Marchetti,  Pat  Marcy.  Jr..  Michael 
NoUro.  Mayor  John  C.  PorceUi.  Dr.  Mario 
O.  Rubinelli,  John  Serpico.  Joseph  Spin- 
gola. Anthony  Terlato.  Joseph  Tolitano, 
Rep.  Ralph  Capparelli.  Michael  Coccia.  and 
Jerome  N.  Zura. 

CHAPLAIN 

Rev.  Armando  Pierini,  C.S. 

TELEVISION  SPONSORS 

Anthony  Terlato,  Chairman:  Dominick  Di 
Matteo.  Co-Chainnan. 

THEME  COORDINATOR 

Theresa  Petrone. 

RELIGIOUS  PROGRAM  &  ORGANIZATIONS 

Rev.  Lawrence  Cozzi.  C.S.,  Rev.  Charles 
Fanelli,  Rev.  Robert  Simionato,  C.S..  Co- 
Chairman,  Rev.  Armando  Pierini.  C.S.:  Advi- 
sor. Nick  Bianco.  Michael  R.  Fortino.  Mi- 
chael Palello,  Elvira  Panarese.  Chief  Antho- 
ny Pilas,  Anthony  Pope,  and  John  Spatuzza. 

AUTHENTIC  ITALIAN  COSTUME 

Ann  Sorrentino,  Chairperson:  Elena  Fri- 
goletti.  Co-Chairperson:  Mary  Spallitta.  Co- 
Chairperson:  Pauline  Jo  Cusimano,  Co- 
Chairperson:  Anna  Albanese.  and  Regina 
Panarese. 

FINANCE  AND  SOUVENIR  BOOK 

Mayor  John  C.  Porcelli,  Chairman:  Sam 
Cemiglia,  Co-Chairman:  Bernard  Fio  Rito, 
Ann  Sorrentino,  and  Angeline  Annunzio. 

BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

Jack  Cerone.  Co-Chairman:  Carl  De 
Moon,  Co-Chairman:  Vincent  Lucania.  Co- 
Chairman:  Mathew  J.  Alagna,  Anthony 
Apa,  Charles  Carosella,  John  Curielli, 
Marino  Mazzei.  Louis  Ranieri,  Michael  R. 
Rosinia.  Dr.  Mario  O.  Rubinelli,  George  Sa- 
lerno, Dr.  Joseph  J.  Sirchio.  Amedeo  Yel- 
mini.  Jerome  N.  Zurla,  and  Aid.  Ivan  Ritlen- 
berg. 

LABOR  COMMITTEE 

John  Serpico.  Chairman:  James  Caporale. 
Tom  Crivellone.  Angelo  Fosco,  Tony  Judge, 
Chuck  Spranzo,  Michael  J.  Spingola. 

BANDS.  MARCHERS  &  TRANSPORTATION 

Louis  H.  Rago,  Chairman:  Marie  Palello. 

PROGRAM  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 

Domenick  Di  Frisco.  Co-Chairman:  There- 
sa Petrone.  Co-Chairperson:  James  L.  Coli, 
Louis  Farina,  Charles  C.  Porcelli. 
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QUEEN  CONTEST 

I^azzei.  Chairman:  Josephine  Bianco. 

Anita      Louise      Bianco. 

1  iattisti.  Josephine  Ortale,  Anthony 

Marie  Palello.  Hugh  Panarese.  and 


Pred 
Co-ChaiJ-person: 
Norma 
Morizzo 
Gino  Pi^ani 


Sam 
Co-Chai 
Chairm4n 


•fenuta.   Chairman;   Sam   Cemiglia. 
man;  and  Vincent  R.  Lucania,  Co- 


Lawreiice  Spallitta,  Chairman;  Nicl( 
Bianco,  |Tohn  E>e  Bella,  and  Mary  Spallitta. 

PARADE  MARSHALS 

Marco  De  Stefano.  Chairman;  Alex  Batin- 
ich,  Lari  y  Battisti,  Rocco  Bellino,  Ettore  Di 
Vito.  Ni  il  Francis.  Mario  Lombardi,  and 
Joseph  I  'antaleo. 

RECEPTION  COMMITTEE 

JosepHine  L.  Ortale.  Chairperson;  Leonora 
Greco.  C  o-Chairperson;  Norma  Battisti,  and 
Phyllis  J  choene. 

WOMEN'S  DIVISION 

JosepHine  L.  Ortale,  President. 

WE  >T  SUBURBAN  WOMEN'S  DIVISION 

Leonofa  Greco.  President. 
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FLOATS 


FLOAT  PERSONNEL 


YOUNG  ADULT  DIVISION 

ii.« 


SUBCCMMITTEE  ON  MONOPO- 
LIES AND  COMMERCIAL  LAW 
TO  HOLD  HEARING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previc  us  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
is  recog  lized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Monopolies  and 
Comme  cial  Law  of  the  Committee  on 
Jucfciary  will  hold  a  single  day  of 
on  whether  a  right  of  contri- 
iihould  be  created  on  Wednes- 
Ociober  21,  1981.  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
of  the  Raybum  House 
^uilding.  Consideration  will  be 
H.R.  1242  and  H.R.  4072.» 


JEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 

granted  to: 
JdHN  L.  Burton  (at  the  request 
M^RiGHT),  for  today,  on  account 


Phillip  Burton  (at  the  request 

Wright),     for    October     14 

16,  on  account  of  serving  as  a 

to  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 

Plenary  Session. 


SPEC  lAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


uitanimous   consent,   permission 

the   House,   following   the 

program   and    any    special 

hferetofore  entered,  was  granted 


qollowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
Mr.  Thomas)  to  revise  and 
tjheir  remarks  and  include  ex- 
material:) 
dIannemeyer,    for    30    minutes. 


Gi  :^AN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Lantos,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgouery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thomas)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lewis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Dunn. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mrs.  Snowe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dreier. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Trible. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moakley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mavroules  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hance. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CoNYERS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOFFETT. 
Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Hau.  of  Ohio. 


Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Ms.  Oakar. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  1224.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  frank,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  40  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  October  15,  1981, 
at  10  a,m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2339.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  revised  final 
regulations  to  govern  the  minority  institu- 
tions science  improvement  program,  pursu- 
ant to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2340.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  Commis- 
sion's annual  report  for  calendar  year  1980, 
pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended,  and  section  3(c)  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2341.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting reports  concerning  visa  petitions  ap- 
proved according  certain  beneficiaries  third- 
and  sixth-preference  classification,  pursuant 
to  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2342.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  orders  entered  in  cases  in 
which  the  authority  contained  in  section 
212(d)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  was  exercised  in  behalf  of  certain 
aliens,  pursuant  to  section  212  (d)(6)  of  the 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

2343.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  pro- 
spectus proposing  the  continued  lease  of 
office  space  for  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration in  New  York,  N.Y..  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

2344.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  an 
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amended  building  project  survey  report  re- 
questing the  construction  of  a  Federal 
building  in  Ashland,  Ky..  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 11(b)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2345.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  the  second  biennial  report  on 
restoration  of  the  quality  of  lakes  and 
inland  waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES'  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  House  Resolution  202.  Resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  should 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  full  research  and  development 
program  planning  documentation  with  re- 
spect to  the  modernization  and  replacement 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  air 
traffic  control  en  route  computer  system 
with  amendmenU  (Rept.  No.  97-271).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  4603. 
A  bill  to  provide  flexibility  to  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  supervisory  agencies  to  deal 
with  financial  distressed  depository  institu- 
tions with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
272).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Moor- 
head.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mrs.  Rou- 
KEMA,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Chappie,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Fogli- 
ETTA.  Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Mica,  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
MiNisH,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Molin- 
ARi,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Russo,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Zeferetti,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  New  York,  Mr.  Solomon,  and 
Mr.  WoRTLEY): 
H.R.  4734.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Kocovsek): 
H.R.  4735.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ^Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  certain  property  con- 
veyed to  the  city  of  Grand  Junction.  Colo., 
for  airport  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  4736.  A  bill  to  promote  orderly  and 
efficient  ocean  transportation  of  dry  bulk 
commodities  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CARMAN: 
H.R.  4737.  A  bill  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  mortgage  loan  purchase  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage   Association;    to    the    Conunittee    on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  4738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  to  require  State  employment  of- 
fices to  use  private  employment  services  to 
locate  jobs  for  unemployed  individuals,  and 
for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
H.R.  4739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  for  the 
taxation  of  crude  oil  purchasing  coopera- 
tives;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LOTT: 
H.R.  4740.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  location  of  permanent  re- 
positories for  the  disposal  of  radioactive 
waste;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
H.R.  4741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  and  make 
permanent  the  provision  excluding  from 
income  interest  and  dividends  of  up  to  $200 
for  returns  of  single  individuals  and  $400  for 
joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  4742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
investment  yield  on  the  tax-exempt  all- 
savers  certificates  shall  be  increased  from  70 
to  85  percent  of  the  average  investment 
yield  for  U.S.  Treasury  bills  of  maturities  of 
52  weeks:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SHANNON: 
H.R.  4743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
option  of  deducting  intangible  drilling  and 
development  costs  will  not  be  available  to 
integrated  oil  companies:  to  the  Coinmittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    ROYBAL   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Pepper,    Mr.    Biaggi,    Mr.    John    L. 
Burton.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
COELHO,    Mr.    CORRADA,    Mr.    de    la 
Garza,  Mr.  Dywer,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
FoGLiETTA.  Mr.   Frost,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.     GuARiNi,     Mr.      Hoyer,     Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Ldndine. 
Mr.    Mitchell    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
Neal,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Panetta,       Mr.       Pritchard.       Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr.  Yates, 
and  Mr.  Zeferetti): 
H.R.  4744.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Housing  for  the  Elderly  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  4745.  A  bill  to  reserve  certain  lands 
on  the  public  domain  in  Pima  County,  Ariz., 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Papago  Indi- 
ans; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.J.  Res.  340.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  petroleum  and  petrole- 
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um  products  from  Libya;  to  the  Coinmittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COELHO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  202.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  should  conduct  a 
study  of  the  possible  benefits  of  increased 
use  of  Amtrak  rail  passenger  service  for  the 
transportation  of  mail;  to  the  Coinmittee  on 
Post  Office  tuid  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

210.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana,  rela- 
tive to  inspection  and  labeling  requirements 
on  meat  imported  into  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

211.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  relative  to  mine 
safety  and  health  standards;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MICA: 
H.R.  4746.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kin  Chi 
Eng  Sims:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Ms.  MIKU1£KI: 
H.R.  4747.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grace 
Victoria  Ibanez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 
H.R.  4748.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Malka 
Noy  and  her  children.  Jacob  Noy.  Jafia  Noy, 
Nirit  Noy,  and  Limor  Noy;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  25:  Mr.  Bliley  and  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  1269:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  1300:  Ms.  Oaker,  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr. 
Lee.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, and  Mr.  Shelby. 

H.R.  1556:  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  FoGLiETTA.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
MiNisH.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Schd- 
mer.  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti. 

H.R.  1570:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
Dyson.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio.  Ms.  Fer- 
raro, Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
LEBotrriLLiER,  Mr.  Matsui,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Ottingeh,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Schu- 
MER.  Mr.  SuNiA.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Young  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Zeferetti,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  1720:  Mr.  Seiberling  and  Mr.  Ertel. 

H.R.  1909:  Mr.  Winn. 

H.R.  1914:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
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Mr.  Tauke. 
17:  Mr.  Emery. 
^49:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
Mr.    Garcia.    Mr.    Morrison.    Mr. 
Mr.  Stangelano.  and  Mr.  Gejden- 


:i360:  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Roth,  and 

of  California. 

1682:  Mr.  Marriott,  Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylva- 

Shannon.  Mr.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Prank. 

1722:   Mr.   Emerson,   Mr.   Smith   of 

.  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Pu«ua,  Mr.  Daub, 

Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Mol- 
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.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Staton  of  West 
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Jacobs,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Ertel, 

of  Washington,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr. 

Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Fountain.  Mr. 

Georgia,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraslia, 

Mr.   Stanton   of   Ohio,   Mr. 

1  dr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Hacedorn, 

Mr.   BEREXTfER,  Mrs.  Schnei- 

Byron,  Mr.  Albosta,  and  Mr.  Rob- 

ansas. 

^43:  Mr.  Shannon  and  Mr.  Vander 
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:  Mr.  QuiLLEN  and  Mr.  F^ippo. 
'.  346:   Mr.   Derwinski,   Mr.   Porter. 
Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mrs. 
>f  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Edgar. 
'.  353:   Mr.   Danielson,  Mr.   Hughes, 
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4^07:  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mrs.  Schnei- 
Corcoran,    Mr.     Holland,     Mr. 
'  V.  Daniel,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Lungren. 
Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mrs. 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Ratchford, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  and 


Mr 
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LujAN,  Mr.  Miller  of  CaliXomia. 

SIMON. 

Mr.  Whittaker. 
Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Carney, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Beviix,  and  Mr. 
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:  Mr.  Winn. 

72:  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
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102:    Mr.    Roberts    of    South 

Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Strat- 

Beard,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr. 

Mr.    Evans    of    Georgia,    Mr. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 

Mr.    Wortley,    Mr.    Leath    of 

r.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane, 

,  and  Mr.  Gephardt. 

230:  Mr.  Pithian. 

268:  Mr.  Bereuter  and  Mr.  Be- 


R  !S 


.  280:  Ms.  Pehraro,  Mr.  Peyser, 

'  VORTLEY. 

Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr. 
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Napier,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
HOYER.  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  McCol- 
LUM,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Delaware,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  F»epper,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  FYorio.  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  F»rice,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Kogovsek, 
Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Schumer,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
RiTTER,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Staton  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Dougherty, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Alexander,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
LoEFFLER,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Trible,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Brinkley,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Bereuter,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Goodling, 
Mr.  GiNN,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Dan- 
nemeyer.  Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr. 
DwYER,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Chap- 
pie, Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Hance,  Mrs. 
Fenwick,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr. 
Huckaby,  Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Hendon,  Mr. 
Dreier,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
BowEN,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Mottl, 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Marri- 
ott, Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  De- 
Narois,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  CoELHO,  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Hunter,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton of  Ohio,  Mr.  F^enzel,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Levitas,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Mao- 
igan,  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Minisr,  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker, Mr.  McCuRDY,  Mr.  Ashbrook.  Mr. 
Wampler,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Dunn, 
Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, Mr.  Whitten,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Ms.  Fie- 
dler, Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Gunder- 
soN.  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne, 
Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
McClory,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Findley,  Mr. 
Myers,  Mr.  Deckard,  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Pish,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr. 
Recula,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Carney. 

H.J.  Res.  293:  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Marriott,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.   Dan  Daniel.  Mr.   Roberts  of 


South  Dakota.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Pa 
netta,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr 
Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Barnes 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Gradison 
Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bereuter 
Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary 
land,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten 
nessee,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr 
Peyser,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr 
Oxley,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Wyden 
Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mrs.  Pen 
WICK,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Stangeland,  and 
Mr.  Florio. 

H.J.  Res.  314:  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Carman,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Smith  of  Ala- 
bama, Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mr.  White,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Htrrro,  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  and  Mr.  Rodino. 

H.J.  Res.  323:  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Paul,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Fountain,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Sil- 
jander, Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
Benedict,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr. 
Erdahl  and,  Mr.  Hunter. 

H.J.  Res.  331:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Benjamin, 
Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  William  J. 
Coyne.  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Fary, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Pithian,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Murtha,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford, Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Sharp.  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  and  Mr.  Zefehetti. 

H.  Con.  Res.  196:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr. 
Mattox,  Mr.  LovRY  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Hoyer,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr. 
Benedict,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Dicks,  iand  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.  Res.  228:  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Simon,  and 
Mr.  Bedell. 

H.  Res.  233:  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr. 
Foglietta,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  and  Mr.  Wortley. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


238.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  United 
Synagogue  Youth,  New  York,  relative  to  the 
proposed  sale  of  AW  ACS  and  P-16  enhance- 
ments to  Saudi  Arabia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

239.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. Washtenaw  County,  Mich.,  rela- 
tive to  general  revenue  sharing:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

240.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  restrictions  on 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  possession  of 
handguns:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  XXIII,  proposed 
amendments   were  submitted   as   fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  3603 
By  Mr.  BEDELL. 
-Page  18,  line  25,  after  the  period  insert 
the  the  following:    "In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  available  to  producers  of 
high  moisture  com  recourse  or  nonrecourse 
loans  at  a  level  determined  by  the  Secretary 
for  any   of   the   1982   through    1985  crops, 
taking  into  consideration  the  level  of  loans 
and  purchases  available  for  the  crop. ". 
-Page   25.   line   12,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ■■;  and ". 

Page  25,  after  line  12  add  a  new  paragraph 
(4)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  amending  the  third  sentence  of  sub- 
section (f)(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ':  Provid- 
ed. That  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to  loans  and  pur- 
chases for  the  1982  crop  of  corn.'. ' 
—Page  77.  after  line  2,  add  a  new  section 
1011  to  read  as  follows: 

•Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  all 
that  precedes  the  semicolon  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  The  price  of  honey 
shall  be  supported  through  loans,  pur- 
chases, or  other  operations  at  a  level  not  in 
excess  of  52  cents  per  pound,  nor  less  than 
46  cents  per  pound. .' 

—Page  18.  line  25,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  to  producers  of  high 
moisture  corn  a  recourse  or  nonrecourse 
loan  at  a  level  determined  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops, 
taking  into  consideration  the  level  of  loans 
and  purchases  available  for  the  crop.". 
—Page  18,  line  25,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  'Purthermore,  with  respect 
to  the  1982  crop  of  corn,  if  a  set-aside  of 
cropland  is  in  effect  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section,  participation  in  such 
set  aside  shall  not  be  a  condition  of  eligibil- 
ity for  loans  and  purchases.". 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
—Page  88,  after  line  6,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly): 

INDIAN  reservations 

Sec.  1304.  Section  3(j)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  inserting  ■,  and 
includes  any  lands  over  which  a  tribal  orga- 
nization (as  that  term  is  defined  in  section 
3(p)  of  this  Act)  has  authority  to  exercise 
any  governmental  jurisdiction '  before  the 
period. 

-Page  190,  insert  after  line  14  the  follow- 
ing: 

SAFETY  NET  FOR  FARMERS 

Sec.  1508.  Effective  only  for  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 


Act  and  ending  on  September  30,  1982,  sec- 
tion 331A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1981a).  is  amended  by  (1)  inserting, 
before  the  text  thereof,  the  designation 
"(a) ",  and  (2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

•(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  during  any 
period  in  which  the  agricultural  sector  is 
suffering  economic  distress,  to  take  the 
action  with  respect  to  deferring  of  principal 
and  interest  and  foregoing  of  foreclosure 
which  he  is  authorized  to  take  under  subsec- 
tion (a).  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
•period  in  which  the  agricultural  sector  is 
suffering  economic  distress'  is  a  period  in 
which  the  total  of  forced  liquidations  and. 
or  foreclosure  of  outstanding  loans  made, 
insured,  or  held  by  the  Secretary  exceeds  2 
per  centum  of  all  outstanding  loans  made, 
insured,  or  held  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.". 
—Page  222,  after  line  25,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  XVII— IMPORTED  MEAT 

Sec.  1701.  Section  20  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  620)  of  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion (f)  as  follows: 

••(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  all  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses,  meat 
and  meat  food  products  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  equines 
which  are  capable  of  use  as  human  food  of- 
fered for  importation  into  the  United  States 
shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection,  sanitary, 
species  verification,  and  residue  standards 
applied  to  such  articles  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Any  such  articles  that  do  not 
meet  such  standards  shall  not  be  imported 
into  the  United  States.  Neither  shall  any 
meat  or  meat  food  products  be  imix)rted 
which  have  been  produced  using  agricultur- 
al chemicals  or  animal  drugs,  the  use  of 
which,  in  the  production  of  such  meat  prod- 
ucts, (1)  has  been  prohibited  in  the  United 
States  by  final  judicial  action  or  by  adminis- 
trative action  that  is  final,  subject  to  judi- 
cial review,  and  that  has  become  effective, 
or  (2)  has  been  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  render  such  articles  adulterated  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
shall  inspect  such  articles  through  the  use 
of  random  sampling  for  such  residues  and 
species  verification.  The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  deemed  to  permit 
the  imposition  of  standards  with  respect  to 
such  imported  articles  that  are  less  strin- 
gent than  standards  imposed  under  the 
other  subsections  of  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  such  regulations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  except 
that  the  provisions  of  clause  (1)  of  the  third 
sentence  shall  become  effective  one  year 
after  such  date  of  enactment  and,  thereaf- 
ter, on  the  same  date  that  a  prohibition  be- 
comes effective  with  respect  to  the  use  of  an 
agricultural  chemical  or  animal  drug  in  the 
domestic  production  of  such  meat  products: 
Provided,  That  if  the  prohibition  becomes 
effective  with  respect  to  such  domestic  pro- 
duction less  than  six  months  after  the  issu- 
ance of  the  administrative  or  court  order,  as 
applicable,  the  provisions  of  clause  (1)  of 
the  third  sentence  shall  become  effective 
with  respect  to  imported  meat  products  six 
months  after  such  order. ". 

By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
—Page  77.  insert  after  line  2  the  following 
new  section  1012: 


LOAN  AND  purchase  LIMITATIONS 


Sec.  1012.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

(1)  The  total  amount  of  price  support 
which  any  person  may  receive  through  non- 
recourse loans  or  purchases  under  one  or 
more  of  the  annual  programs  established  by 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  shall  not 
exceed  $150,000  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops.  However,  price  support 
may  be  made  available  to  any  person  in 
excess  of  the  limitation  established  in  the 
preceding  sentence  through  recourse  loans 
with  interest  at  the  prevailing  market  rate 
for  comparable  loans  on  the  commercial 
market. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  to,  or  purchase 
from  a  cooperative  marketing  organization, 
such  limitation  shall  apply  to  the  amount  of 
price  support  received  by  any  person 
through  such  cooperative  marketing  organi- 
zation and  not  the  amount  of  price  support 
received  by  the  cooperative  marketing  orga- 
nization. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  "person"  and  prescribing 
such  rules  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  assure  a  fair  and  reasonable  appli- 
cation of  such  limitation:  Provided,  That 
the  provisions  of  this  section  which  limit 
price  support  to  any  person  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  lands  owned  by  the  States,  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  or  agencies  thereof,  so  long 
as  such  lands  are  farmed  primarily  in  the 
direct  furtherance  of  a  public  function,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  rules  for 
determining  whether  corp)orations  and  their 
stockholders  may  be  considered  as  separate 
persons  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Secretary  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1970,  under  section  101  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee: 
—Page  180,  insert  after  line  18  the  following 
new  section  and  renumber  the  succeeding 
sections  of  title  XV  accordingly: 

borrower's  NET  WORTH;  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  1502.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  section  333(a),  inserting  the  designa- 
tion ••(1) "  immediately  after  "the  applicant " 
and  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  (2)  to  fur- 
nish a  written  statement  showing  the  appli- 
cant's net  worth";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sec- 
tion 349  as  follows: 

•Sec.  349.  Not  later  than  Decemt>er  31  of 
each  calendar  year,  beginning  n'ith  calendar 
year  1981.  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  a  report  describing  the 
characteristics  of  borrowers  initially  receiv- 
ing, during  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  that 
calendar  year,  loans  made  or  insured  under 
sections  303  and  312(a)  and  separately  for 
loans  guaranteed  under  such  sections.  The 
report  shall  be  made  on  a  State  by  State 
basis,  and  shall  include,  but  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  each  borrower's  age.  education, 
farming  experience,  net  worth,  amount  of 
farm  ownership  and  operating  loans  out- 
standing, amount  of  other  loans  outstand- 
ing, gross  farm  income,  and  other  income. 
This  information  shall  be  provided  separate- 
ly for  borrowers  receiving  low-income  loans 
and  those  receiving  regular  loans.". 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 

(Title  III- Wheat.) 
—Page  11.  beginning  on  line  3.  strike  out 
•'through    1985    crops '•    and    insert    in   lieu 
thereof  'through  1983  crops  '. 
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1.  beginning  on  line  10,  strike  out 
1985"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
1983'. 

1.  beginning  on  line  25.  strike  out 
1985   crops'   and   insert   in   lieu 

through  1983  crops". 

2.  beginning  on  line  6.  strike  out 
•  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •1983 


cr  jps 

2.  beginning  on  line  10.  strike  out 
craps"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••the 


,5,  beginning  on  line  7.  strike  out 
1985   crops""   and    insert    in   lieu 
through  1983  crops  ". 
6.  beginning  on  line  8.  strike  out 
1985   crops^"    and   insert    in   lieu 
through  1983  crops". 
6.  on  line  13,  strike  out    "through 
and    insert    in    lieu    thereof 
1983  crops  ". 

.  strike  out  line  7  and  insert  in  lieu 
"1984". 

line  12,  strike  out   "through  1985 
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2.  line  22,  strike  out  "1985  crops" 
in  lieu  thereof  "1983  crops". 

3.  line  15,  strike  out    "1985  crops" 
in  lieu  thereof  "1983  crops", 
line  15,  strike  out  ""through  1985 

insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""through 


beginning  on  line  17,  strike  out 
chrough  1985"  and  insert  in  lieu 
•years  1982  and  1983". 

beginning  on  line  22.  strike  out 
1985   crops""   and    insert   in   lieu 
and  1983  crops'". 
[V.) 

strike  line  20  and  the  period  on 

insert  after  line  24,  the  following 

a  new  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as  fol- 

nnd 

amending  the  third  sentence  of  sub- 

f)(l)  by  deleting  the  period  and 

:  Provided.   That  in  applying  the 

of  this  section  to  land  that  has 

failed  under  summer  fallow  practices 

of  the  five  years  prior  to  the  re- 

of  a  set-aside,  the  Secretary  shall 

the  effects  of  soil  erosion  and  such 

fafctors  as  he  considers  appropriate  in 

1  ling  the  amount  of  land  to  be  idled: 

further.  That  in  no  case  shall  the 

require  farmers  to  idle  more  than 

(jentum  of  their  crop  land  when  in- 

ith  land  already  idled  by  summer 

practices  where  summer  fallow  prac- 

in  effect:  Provided  further.  That 

Secretary  shall  issue  rules  and  regula- 

defining  "summer  fallow"."". 

Mr.  PEASE: 

17,  after  line  2,  insert  the  following 


DISTltlBUTION  OF  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES 

12.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 

of    law,    whenever    Government 

commodities  are  acquired  under 

support  program,  such  commod- 

1  be  made  available  without  charge 

to  nutrition  projects  under  the  au- 

f  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 

'.  3001,  et  seq.),  to  child  nutrition 

providing  food  service,  and  to  food 

pkrticipating  in  the  food  bank  pro- 

es.ablished  under  section  211  of  the 

Agricult  iral  Act  of  1980.  Such  distribution 

include  bulk  distribution  to  congregate 

sites  and  to  providers  of  home  de- 

neals   under   the   Older   American 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 

to  further  process  products  to 

bonus  commodity  use. 


(b)  Section  211(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
•"carry  out  demonstration  projects"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "establish  a  pro- 
gram"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""demonstration  proj- 
ects" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""pro- 
gram": and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""projects"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
grams". 

(d)  Section  211(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended  in  the  second  sentence 
by  striking  out  ""projects""  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "program". 

(e)  Section  211(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ••,  1982."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ••of  each  year";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "•demonstration  proj- 
ects'" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
gram". 

(f)  Section  211(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended  by  striking  out  "to  carry 
out  this  section  $356,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section". 

(g)  Section  211  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1980  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 
section (g);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

""(f)  The  Secretary  shall  minimize  paper- 
work requirements  placed  on  food  banks 
which  participate  in  the  program  estab- 
lished under  this  section  and  shall  other- 
wise encourage  food  banks  to  participate  in 
such  program.". 

(h)  The  heading  for  section  211  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1980  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

""DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXCESS  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 
MODITIES THROUGH  COMMUNITY  FOOD 
BANKS". 

(i)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  distri- 
bution of  surplus  commodities  under  this 
section. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
—Beginning  on  page  61,  strike  out  title  IX 
(and  redesignate  succeeding  titles  and  sec- 
tions accordingly). 

Page  3,  strike  out  the  item  relating  to  title 
IX  (and  redesignate  succeeding  items  ac- 
cordingly). 

By  Mr.  SHAMANSKY: 
—Page  77,  after  line  2,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

REPEAL  OF  PROGRAMS  CONCERNING  PRICE 
SUPPORT  FOR  AND  THE  MARKETING  OF  TOBACCO 

Sec  1012.  (a)(1)  Section  101  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  '"to- 
bacco (except  as  otherwise  provided  herein), 
corn,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""corn""; 
and 

(B)  in  subsection  (d)(3)  by  striking  out  "", 
except  tobacco,"  and  all  that  follows  the 
first  semicolon. 

(2)  Sections  101(c)  and  106  of  such  Act  are 
repealed. 

(3)  Section  408(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '"tobacco,". 

(b)(1)  Section  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""tobacco,"'  in  para- 
graph (6)(A); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  following  in  para- 
graph (7): 

"Tobacco  (flue-cured),  July  1-June  30; 


""Tobacco  (other  than  flue-cured),  October 
1-September  30;": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "and  tobacco"  in  para- 
graph (11)(B);  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "tobacco.'"  in  para- 
graph (12). 

(2)  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "'rice,  or  tobacco,"'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""or  rice,"'. 

(3)  Section  361  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "tobacco,". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
and  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  371  of  such  Act  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco"  in  each 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""or 
peanuts". 

(5)  Section  373  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco, 
and"  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  peanuts,  and"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco 
from  "  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  peanuts  from"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "all  persons  engaged  in 
the  business  of  redrying,  prizing,  or  stem- 
ming tobacco  for  producers,"  in  subsection 
(a); 

(D)  by  striking  out  "$500;"  and  all  that 
follows  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$500.";  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco" 
in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "or  peanuts". 

(6)  Section  375(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  peanuts"'. 

(7)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Act 
are  repealed: 

(A)  section  301(b)(3)(C); 

(B)  section  301(b)(10)(B); 

(C)  section  301(b)(14)(B); 

(D)  section  301(b)(15); 

(E)  section  301(b)(16)(B); 

(P)   sections   311    through    314    and   316 
through  320;  and 
(G)  section  378(f). 

(8)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "tobacco,". 

(c)  The  following  provisions  of  law  are  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to 
hurley  tobacco  farm  acreage  allotments 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended",  approved  July  12,  1952 
(7  U.S.C.  1315): 

(2)  section  703  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965;  and 

(3)  section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  acreage- 
poundage  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  to 
amend  the  tobacco  price  support  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses",  approved  April  16, 
1965  (7  U.S.C.  1314c  note). 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  402  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  for  the  purposes  of  title  II  of  this  Act," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""or". 

(e)  Section  5  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  undesignated  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

■'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Corporation  may  not  exercise  any 
of  the  powers  specified  in  this  section  or  in 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  tobacco. ". 

(f)  Section  8c  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "tobacco,"  in  subsec- 
tion (2 )( A); 

(2)  by  inserting  "tobacco,"  after  "(except 
honey, "  in  subsection  (2)(B);  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (2);  "Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  no  order  con- 
cerning tobacco  may  be  issued  or  enforced 
under  this  Act.". 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  the  1982  and  subsequent 
crops  of  tobacco. 


By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
—Page  106,  after  line  24,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding 
sections  accordingly): 

ACCESS  OF  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  TO 
INFORMATION 

Sec.  1323.  (a)  Section  9(c)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "'Such  pur- 
poses shall  not  exclude  the  audit  and  exami- 
nation of  such  information  by  the  Comp- 


troller General  of  the  United  States,  au- 
thorized by  any  other  provision  of  law."". 

(b)  Section  11(d)(8)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  '",  except  that 
such  safeguards  shall  not  prevent  the  use  or 
disclosure  of  such  information  to  the  Comp- 
troller general  of  the  United  States  for 
audit  and  examination  authorized  by  any 
other  provision  of  law"'. 
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The 
called 
pore  ( 


Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
1 0  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
lilr.  Thurmond). 


The 
openim  [ 
by   the 
bishop 
Senato : 
State. 


PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  today  will  be  delivered 
Reverend    Andrew   G.    Grutka, 

of  Gary.  Ind.  He  is  sponsored  by 
Richard   Lccar.   of   his   home 


Bishfp  Grutka  ofifered  the  following 
prayer 

Heavenly  Father,  look  with  favor  on 
our  Seiators  as  they  strive  to  further 
our  we  fare.  Help  them  do  so  in  such  a 
rlghteoas  way  it  will  stimulate  citizens 
of  oth(  r  nations  to  promote  their  own 
develotment  in  a  comparable  manner 
and  biing  us  all  closer  together  in  a 
spirit  <  f  disarming  harmony. 

Lord  anticipate  the  deliberations  of 
our  Seiators  with  Your  divine  inspira- 
tion and  direct  their  planning  toward 
produc  ive  results,  so  that  all  the  positive 
good  tliey  contemplate  begins  with  You 
and  thi  ough  You  is  brought  to  delightful 
f  ruitioi  1 

Fath;r,  Creator  of  unfailing  light,  let 

liitht  shine  through  our  Senators. 

thfir  voices  resound  with  praises  of 

1<  t  their  lives  proclaim  Your  good- 

arii  their  accomplishments  give  You 


that 

Let 

You; 

ness 

honor. 


Mr 


unaniqious 
the 

proved 
The 
out 
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Considerate  Lord,  You  have  favored 
Nation  like  no  other.  In  grateful  re- 
it  earnestly  seeks  to  be  friendly 
oliier  nations  and  strives  to  be  kind 
bei  levolent  even  to  nations  that  have, 
otiers  that  continue  to  sorely  try 


our 

sponse 

with 

and 

and 

It. 

Merciful  God,   our  country  and  the 
whole  vorld  are  presently  in  a  state  of 
considerable  imbalance  and  in  need  of 
one  that  demands  in- 
examples.    and    stabilizations 
than  more  regulations. 

O  Lord,  to  our  Senators  the 

prudence,  and  perseverance  to 

4bout  this  equilibrium. 

echo  of  our  recitation  of  "One 

Under  God"  be  heard  as  "One 

Jnder  God."  Amen. 


an  eqi^ilibrium 

centivqs 

rather 

Graiit 
patien4e 
bring 

Let 
Nation 
World 


the 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
consent  that  the  Journal  of 
prj)ceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
to  date. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
ob  ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  RESUME  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  H.R.  4331  FOLLOWING 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  routine  morning  business 
today? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Yes, 
there  is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  that 
period  for  routine  morning  business  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business.  H.R.  4331. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  this 
request,  if  entered,  impinge  on  the  oper- 
ation of  rule  XIV  in  any  way? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  not  intended  to.  The 
purpose,  frankly,  was  simply  to  avoid 
having  to  wait  until  2  o'clock  in  order 
to  get  to  the  business  which  is  pending. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  sure  it 
is  not  the  majority  leader's  intent,  but 
I  would  just  like  to  be  assured  that  it 
will  not  automatically  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

I  revise  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest so  that  any  proceedings  in  respect 
to  rule  Xrv  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
request  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  H.R.  4331  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  time  prescribed  for  routine  morning 
business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
requirement  for  my  time,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  to  the  assistant  majority 
leader  if  he  wishes.  I  understand,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  is  a  request  for 
time,  and  if  the  minority  leader  will  per- 
mit me  to  do  so,  I  am  prepared  now  to 
yield  5  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abdnor). 


POSSIBLE     PROGRAM     FOR     THIS 

WEEK   AND   NEXT   WEEK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
will  take  o<  cas.on  at  some  point  to  state 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week  and  as  far  into  next  week  as  he 
can. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  Frankly,  what  I  would  like  to  do, 
if  I  may  is  to  have  a  number  of  meetings 
later  in  the  day  with  committee  chair- 
men and  others  to  get  a  better  view  of 
what  their  requirements  are  on  sched- 
ule, and  make  an  announcement  a  little 
later  in  the  day. 

Today  I  hope  we  can  make  good  prog- 
ress on  the  social  security  bill.  There 


will  be  no  votes  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  I  believe.  While  there  is  no  order  to 
prevent  that.  I  would  urge  Senators  to 
consider  that  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues are  returning  to  the  city,  and  if 
the  votes  are  ordered,  that  they  agree 
to  a  unanimous-consent  request  to  stack 
those  votes  until  later  in  the  day  or  even 
until  tomorrow. 

We  wiU  continue  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  social  security  bill  today.  I 
expect  we  will  not  complete  it  today.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  that  measure  on  tomorrow. 

I  had  indicated  earlier  that  I  hoped 
we  would  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  foreign  assistance  bill, 
but  we  cannot  do  that  before  Tuesday 
of  next  week.  That  is  one  of  the  matters 
on  which  I  wish  to  confer  during  an 
early  meeting,  or  a  meeting  in  the  early 
part  of  the  afternoon.  If  the  minority 
leader  will  agree  with  me.  I  will  try  to, 
at  an  early  time,  give  my  schedule  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  certainly  understand  the  majority 
leaders  situation.  I  hope,  without 
presuming  to  suggest  what  the  proce- 
dure will  be,  that  the  Senate  could  be 
informed  as  soon  as  possible  with  respect 
to  what  the  plans  are  as  to  the  various 
appropriation  bills.  We  have  only  one 
regular  appropriations  bill  which  haj 
passed  the  Senate,  and  the  conference 
report  on  that  measure,  I  believe,  is  at 
the  desk,  and  two  other  appropriation 
bills  are  on  the  calendar,  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill,  which  has  been  on 
the  calendar  since  July  23,  and  the 
Treasury  appropriations  bill  since  Sep- 
tember 22. 1  would  like  for  the  benefit  of 
our  colleagues  to  be  informed  as  to  what 
the  plans  are  for  moving  to  the  consider- 
ation of  these  appropriation  bills. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  date  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  will  expire  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  which,  aside  from  being  my 
birthday,  would  be  about  27  legislative 
days  away.  I  hope  we  do  not  get  ourselves 
into  a  situation  wherein  we  have  to  put 
all  our  eggs  in  that  one  basket.  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  give  our  attention  to 
the  individual  appropriation  bills  in  the 
meantime. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  I  can  assure  him  that  I,  too,  have 
a  great  concern  about  that  because  I 
can  see  these  bills  which  must  be  dealt 
with,  in  my  opinion,  hurtling  down  on  us 
in  a  great  heap.  But  that,  too,  is  one  of 
the  matters  I  intend  to  address  in  one 
of  the  meetings  this  afternoon. 

It  is  no  surprise,  I  am  sure,  to  the 
minority  leader  to  know  that  I  am  mak- 
ing an  effort  on  behalf  not  only  of  the 
Senators  on  this  side  but  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  to  gain  some  further  insight 
and  statement  of  preference  by  the  ad- 
ministration on  how  they  wish  to  pro- 
ceed on  these  matters.  The  President, 
of  course,  has  suggested  that  additional 
savings  must  be  accumulated  this  year. 
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1982.  and  there  is  t.  considerable  amount 
of  discussion  now  going  on  about  how 
that  will  be  done  and  how  that  will  im- 
pact on  the  appropriations  process. 

I  will  try  to  have  a  further  announce- 
ment in  that  respect  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  I  fully  understand  the  minority 
leader's  concern.  I  share  it.  I  assure  him 
I  will  try  to  have  a  further  announce- 
ment in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

(Mr.  STEVENS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding. 


THE  AWACS  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  after 
long  and  careful  study  I  now  have 
reached  a  decision  as  to  how  I  shall  vote 
on  the  resolution  to  disapprove  the  sale 
to  Saudi  Arabia  of  five  airborne  warning 
and  control  system  (AWACS)  Boeing 
707's  and  add-on  equipment  for  their 
F-15  fighters  for  the  defense  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Like  all  Members  of  this  body.  I  have 
received  a  heavy  volume  of  mail  from 
across  the  country  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue. 

Long  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  approach  this  matter  not  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  good  for  Saudi  Arabia, 
not  on  the  basis  of  what  is  good  for  Israel, 
but  on  the  basis  of  what  is  in  the  national 
and  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  at  least  five  considerations 
which  I  believe  mandate  that  the  sale 
should  go  forward. 

First,  the  sale  is  definitely  in  our  na- 
tional and  security  interest.  We  are 
pledged  by  two  American  Presidents  to 
defend  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  oilfields  con- 
tain an  estimated  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  proven  oil  reserves.  It  supplies 
about  10  percent  of  our  crude  oir  im- 
ports, 30  to  60  percent  for  our  allies  in 
Western  Europe  and  68  percent  for 
Japan.  We  need  improved  "watchdog" 
capabilities  in  that  area. 

The  $8.5  billion  gain  in  petrodollars 
from  this  sale  will  bolster  our  balance  of 
payments,  increase  employment,  and  as- 
sist in  the  revitalization  of  our  economy. 
It  will  improve  the  climate  for  American 
business,  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Second,  the  instability  almost  certain 
to  develop  following  the  death  of  Egyp- 
tian President  Anwar  Sadat  makes  it  im- 
perative that  we  develop  and  maintain 
additional  reliable  allies  in  the  Arab 
world  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
brought  into  the  Camp  David  peace  proc- 
ess. Although  President  Sadat's  suc- 
cessor, former  Vice  President  Hosni  Mu- 
barak, has  been  a  figure  intimately  in- 
volved in  that  effort,  he  now  will  face 
many  problems  at  home  that  undoubt- 
edly will  delay  and  diffuse  his  efforts  to 
achieve  progress  at  this  most  difScult 
jimcture  in  the  peace  process. 


Third.  I  have  concluded  that,  far  from 
posing  a  threat  to  the  security  of  Israel, 
our  strongest  and  most  loyal  friend  in 
the  region,  the  sale  actually  should  have 
the  opposite  effect.  As  Israel's  security  is 
dependent  upon  the  United  States,  we 
must  have  a  common,  vital  Interest  in 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
spond to  military  threats  in  the  region. 
The  AWACS  proposal  significantly  en- 
hances that  response  capability. 

Saudi  Arabia's  own  self  interest  dic- 
tates that  its  No.  1  concern  must  be  the 
protection  from  Soviet  attack  of  the  oil- 
fields in  its  eastern  province.  At  pres- 
ent its  ground-based  radar  system  would 
provide  only  2  to  4  minutes  of  warning  in 
the  event  of  such  an  attack.  With  the 
AWACS  planes,  it  would  have  15  to  20 
minutes  warning.  That  is  why  the  sale  of 
the  62  F-15's  already  on  order  to  the 
Saudi  Air  Force  also  is  in  our  mutual 
self-interest. 

In  order  to  protect  its  oilfields,  the  area 
to  be  kept  under  airborne  surveillance 
lies  over  eastern  Saudi  Arabia,  a  coun- 
try roughly  equal  in  size  to  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  AWACS 
planes  could  not  fulfill  this  mission  and 
keep  watch  on  Israel  air  movements  at 
the  same  time. 

The  first  AWACS  aircraft  involved  in 
this  sale  will  not  be  delivered  until  late 
1985.  ctxitinuing  into  1987.  Saudi  Arabia 
will  not  have  its  first  trained  crews  until 
1988.  These  aircraft  will  be  jointly 
manned  with  Americans  into  the  1990's. 
We  can  cancel  the  sale  if  interim  de- 
velopments so  dictate. 

To  suggest  that  these  aircraft  should 
be  manned  jointly  on  a  permanent  basis 
is  an  affront  to  the  sovereignty  of  a 
proven  ally  but  also  an  extraneous  condi- 
tion we  never  would  impose  on  our  allies 
in  Israel,  even  after  repeated  violations 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

Fourth,  if  the  Saudis  do  not  buy  this 
equipment  frwn  us,  they  can  obtain  com- 
parable equipment  very  quickly  from  the 
United  Kingdom  with  its  Nimrod.  And 
they  would  not  be  asked  to  put  up  with 
these  troublesome  strings  that  have  been 
suggested  by  my  colleagues  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  sale.  Neither  would  there  be 
an  American  presence  to  help  look  out 
for  Israeli  interests. 

Fifth,  to  back  out  of  the  sale  now 
might  even  drive  the  angry  Saudis 
toward  the  Soviets  as  a  more  dependable 
trade  partner.  No  doubt  the  Soviets 
would  offer  all  kinds  of  enticements. 

The  Soviets  already  have  footholds  in 
Libya,  Syria.  South  Yemen,  Ethiopia, 
and  North  Yemen.  Iran  and  Iraq  are  at 
war  right  next  door.  We  can  ill  afford  to 
take  the  chance  of  sending  yet  another 
Arab  state  into  their  waiting  embrace. 

As  a  further  safeguard,  I  am  cospon- 
soring  the  Nunn -Warner  resolution 
which  goes  beyond  the  requirements  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  pro- 
vides terms  designed  to  guard  against 
this  equipment  and  its  1960's  technology 
falling  into  the  hands  of  potential  ene- 
mies. It  requires  prior  certificaticai  by  the 
President  that  security  considerations 
both  for  the  AWACS  aircraft  and  the 
region  are  met. 


For  these  and  other  reasons.  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  vote  against  the  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  VOTTNO 
RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  now  read  for  the  second  time  any  bill 
which  has  received  a  first  reading  and  is 
at  the  desk  pending  a  second  reading. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  blU  (HJt.  3113)  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  196S  to  extend  the  effect  at 
certain  provisions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  object  to  any  further  proceedings  on 
this  matter  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection having  been  heard,  under  the  rule 
the  bill  will  now  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  procedure,  of  course,  the  motion 
has  been  made  and  will  have  to  be  car- 
ried out.  I  just  want  to  say.  though,  that 
I  think  it  is  a  mistake  not  to  refer  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  normally  handles  matters 
of  this  kind. 

However,  I  will  say  that  hearings  will 
be  held  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
whether  the  bill  is  referred  to  it  or  not. 
So  I  just  wanted  to  tell  Senators  that  are 
interested  in  this  matter  that  if  they 
wished  to  testify  later  when  hearings  are 
held  that  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Abo- 
NOE) .  The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 


ADMINISTRATION     DISARRAY     ON 
MONETARY  POLICY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  bcm 
speaking  with  many  voices  of  late  on  the 
question  of  monetary  policy.  Some  offi- 
cials maintain  that  interest  rates  are  too 
high  and  the  money  supply  too  tight. 
Other  tulministration  officials  tell  us 
that  the  administration  strongly  sup- 
ports the  monetary  policy  of  the  f-XKleral 
Reserve.  Presumably,  this  means  they 
also  support  the  current  level  of  high 
interest  rates.  Mr.  President,  having  just 
returned  from  West  Virginia  and  exten- 
sive meetings  with  my  constituents.  I 
once  again  raise  the  specter  of  the  et^o- 
nomlc  crisis  created  by  high  interest 
rates. 

Either  the  administration  is  for  high 
interest  rates,  or  it  is  against  them.  As 
a  special  report  entitled  "Administration 
Disarray  on  Monetary  Policy"  prepared 
by  staff  of  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee indicates,  the  administration  ap- 
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parenUi  does  not  know  what  monetary 
policy  ii  supports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  spe- 
cial report  containing  contradictory  quo- 
tations i  of  administration  officials  on 
monetary  policy  be  printed  in  full  m  the 
RkcoroJ 

Ther^  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  orired  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Special  Report 

OBiB  Director  David  Stockman: 

let  m©  first  say  these  suggestlona 
that  haie  appeared  Indicating  a  difference 
of  oplnlin  are  simply  newspaper  chatter  and 
IntrtgueJ  There  Is  no  difference  among  any 
of  the  stnlor  economic  policymakers  within 
the  AdiAlnlstratlon  over  the  baalc  CJurse  of 
monetart  policy."  ^^ 

Sourc*:  Senate  Budget  Committee.  Octo- 
ber 6,  IWl. 

ADMIf  ISTIATION  DISAWUT  ON  MOWTTAKT 
POLICY 

Thou#i  the  Reagan  Administration  at- 
temptedjto  cover  up  any  difference  of  opinion 
among  lis  top  economic  policymakers,  a  clear 
split  on]  monetary  poUcy  has  recently  ap- 
peared, jls  the  economy  failed  to  respond  to 
the  maic  of  supply-side  economics  and  In- 
terest rites  remained  at  unacceptable  levels, 
some  iqembers  of  the  Admlnifitratlon  at- 
tempted) to  shift  the  blame  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  criticized  It  for  falUng  to  achieve 
Its  monjetary  growth  tajrgeta.  At  the  same 
time,  o.her  Administration  officials  main- 
tained their  support  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  its  policy  of  extremely  slow  growth  In 
the  mo4ey  supply. 

Octobfcr  2.  1981: 

Treasiiry  Secretary  Donald  Regan: 

"Wha;  I'm  saying  Is  that  we  are  coming  to 
a  time  here  where  a  change  has  to  be 
made.  ...  In  the  past  It  has  seemed  that 
m  recwtlonary  periods,  at  least  for  a  whUe, 
the  Fed  I  has  held  too  tightly  to  the  monetary 
reins.  .  1.  .  What  we  are  trying  to  do  this 
time.  aAd  I  know  the  Fed  Is  as  sensitive  to 
this  aa\  am.  la  to  anticipate  that  and  not 
stay  In  [a  low  (money)  supply  mode  any 
longer  ttian  is  necessary  In  the  downturn." 
:  The  Washington  Poet,  Octobw  4, 


Sourc 
1981. 

Octoh 

"A 
contr 


.^r  6.  1981: 

iady  slow  rate  of  money  growth,  In 

%  to  the  excessive  pace  of  recent  years, 

continues  to  be  a  necessary  objective  of  the 
President's  economic  recovery  program.  The 
Federal] Reserve  has  moved  In  this  direction, 
and  ou*  support  for  this  trend  remains 
strong." 

Sourc  s:  Statement  prepared  by  Adminis- 
tration fconomlsts  Lawrence  Kudlow  (OMB) . 
Jerry  Jordan  (CEA).  Norman  Txure  (Treas- 
ury), aid  Beryl  Sprlnkel  (Treastiry). 

October  6.  1981: 

OMB  Director  David  Stockman: 

••Esse  itlally.  we  believe  that  the  Fed  has 
done  a  elatlvely  good  Job  under  the  circum- 
stances over  the  last  ten  months  or  so  In 
brlnglnit  money  supply  growth  down  to  a 
rate  thit  Is  compatible  with  wringing  the 
Inflation  out  of  our  economy.  Now.  when 
you  mo  ire  from  the  basic  policy  direction  to 
arcane  irguments  about  whether  Ml-B  .  .  . 
has  be^  above  or  below  target  for  the  last 
three  \ieek8.  you  know,  there  are  going  to 
be  all  llnds  of  different  views  on  that.  But 
I  thlnli  It  Is  not  fruitful,  it  Is  not  worth- 
while to  get  engaged  In  a  three-week  or 
five-mo  Qth  argument  over  the  course  of 
Ml-B." 

Soukb:  Senate  Budget  Committee  Hear- 
ings. 

Octol  ler  6,  1981 : 

■•  'We  don^t  want  to  prolong  this  recession, 
which  rould  happen^  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
underslioots  its  money  supply  targets,  Mr. 
Regan  i  aid.  ...  He  added  that  money  supply 


growth  had  been  slower  than  necessary 

•In  a  flat  period,  don't  underdo  It,  don't 
hold  down  the  money  supply  more  than 
necessary.  .  .  .'  " 

Source:  The  New  York  Times,  October  7. 
1981. 

October  7,  1981 : 

". . .  (Treasury  Secretary)  Regan  stuck  by 
his  earlier  statements  to  the  Post,  in  which 
he  called  for  the  Fed  to  aim  at  slightly  more 
rapid  money-supply  expansion." 

Source:  The  Washington  Post,  October  8, 
1981. 

October  7,  1981 : 

"Mr.  Regan  also  said  be  would  continue 
using  •verbal  power';  to  •Insist'  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  ease  Its  monetary  policy." 

Source:  The  New  York  Times.  October  9, 
1981. 

October  9,  1981 : 

Vice  President  George  Bush: 

"We're  not  going  to  go  out  and  attack 
the  Fed  for  doing  that  which  It  was  criti- 
cized for  not  doing  earlier.  The  Administra- 
tion feels  the  Fed,  in  trying  to  control  the 
growth  of  the  money  supply  is  doing  the 
right  thing." 

Source :  The  Washington  Post,  October  10. 
1981. 

October  9.  1981 : 

". . .  (Treasury  Secretary)  Regan  and  pres- 
idential counselor  Edwin  Meese  in  told  re- 
porters In  Hot  Springs  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve may  be  restricting  money  growth  more 
than  la  necessary.  'In  recent  weeks  the 
money  supply  has  less  than  2  percent 
growth."  and  that  is  not  fast  enough,  Regan 
said.  Meese  said  Regan  had  President 
Reagan's  blessing  to  try  to  persuade  the  Fed 
to  ease  credit  conditions  more  rapidly." 

Source:  The  Washington  Post.  October  10, 
1981. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  such  time  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  desires. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

U.S.  LEADERSHIP  IN  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
VERSUS  THE  RATIFICATION  OP 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  4  years  since  this  body  has  consid- 
ered the  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention — 4  years.  It  has  been  14 
years  since  I  began  speaking  to  this  vital 
issue.  It  has  been  more  than  30  years 
since  President  Truman  submitted  this 
document  to  the  Senate,  and  still  it 
awaits  ratification. 

The  international  community  has  a 
different  configuration  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, than  it  did  30  years  ago.  The  U.S. 
influence  pervades  First  and  Third 
World  countries  alike.  We  have  become 
a  model  which  many  developing  coun- 
tries have  attempted  to  emulate. 

We  as  a  Nation  espouse  democratic 
ideals,  free  enterprise,  and  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  And  yet,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  not  yet  endorsed  the  most  basic 
human  right— the  right  of  groups  to  ex- 
ist. And  that  is  what  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention does. 

The  significance  of  this  omission  has 
not  been  lost  on  our  allies  or  our  adver- 
saries. Presidents  have,  without  excep- 
tion, since  President  Truman,  reaf- 
firmed our  dedication  to  human  rights. 
However,  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  has 
weakened  the  legitimacy  of  that  stance. 

The  United  States  is  once  again  re- 


affirming its  role  in  the  international 
arena.  Why  have  we  avoided  taking  the 
step  that  would  counter  the  accusation 
that  our  dedication  to  human  rights  is 
flawed,  or  even  hypocritical? 

Over  time,  all  of  the  major  opposi- 
tion has  been  answered.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  act  in  our  own  self- 
interest,  ratification  will  dissipate  the 
embajrassing  dichotomy  between  our 
failure  to  act  and  our  traditional  leader- 
ship in  support  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
remedy  that  contradiction  by  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMPE-H- 
•nON  AND  DEREGULATION  ACT  OF 
1981  (S.  898) 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  techni- 
cal corrections  be  made  in  the  engross- 
ment of  S.  898  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  October  7, 1981. 1  send  the  cor- 
rections to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  corrections. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

In  the  amendment  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
on  page  128.  between  lines  2  and  3  (relating 
to  reasonable  rates  In  Alaska) ,  Insert  ••pro- 
vide" before  ••Interexchange"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence. 

On  page  114,  line  7,  strike  "and  facilities" 
alter  "service". 

In  the  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Stevens  (relating  to  the  Postal  Service)  strike 
••90"  and  strike  •'on  a  fully  audltable  and 
com(>ensatory  basis". 

On  page  175,  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  9  and  10: 

••(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  transfer  of  any  tele- 
communications service  or  telecommunica- 
tions facility  from  the  dominant-regulated 
carrier  to  the  fully  separated  affiliate  prior 
to  a  finding  by  the  Commission  (pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b))  that 
such  service  or  facility  Is  subject  to  effective 
competition.". 

In  the  new  section  entitled  ••special  pbo- 

CITREMENT    AND    OPEN    MARKET    SALES    REQimiE- 

MENTs"  strike  "international"  and  substitute 
"internal". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  technical  corrections  to  be  made  in 
the  engrossment  of  S.  898  which,  I  un- 
derstand, have  been  approved  on  both 
sides  and  have  been  cleared  with  the 
committee  having  jurisdiction  of  the  bill. 
They  do  correct  Inadvertent  errors  that 
were  made  in  the  amendments  that  I 
offered  at  the  time  the  bill  was  before 
the  Senate.  I  ask  that  the  technical  cor- 
rections be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  technical  corrections  are 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  technical  correc- 
tions were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  text  of  the  bill,  S.  898,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  October  7, 
1981,  with  the  foregoing  technical  cor- 
rections, is  as  follows : 

[The  text  of  the  bill  S.  898  appears  in 
the  Record  following  today's  Senate  pro- 
ceedings on  pages  23013  to  23030.] 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  if  the  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore  has  any  use  for  the  majority 
leader's  time  at  this  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  yielded  to  me,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

A  Igclro 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION   OF  SENATOR 
ROBERT   C.   BYRD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
was  to  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byro,  has  told  me  that  I  could 
use  part  of  his  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  be  recog- 
nized in  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  FREEZING 
MILK  PRICES  FOR  THE  NEXT 
3  YEARS? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  case 
can  be  made  for  reducing  milk  price  sup- 
ports from  the  80 -percent  level  they 
nave  enjoyed  for  the  past  7  years  to  75 
percent. 

After  all,  that  kind  of  action  was  taken 
m  the  past  when  the  acquisition  of  milk 
oy  the  CCC  in  1967  became  very  costly 
and  the  surplus  exceeded  the  present 
surplus.  Production  and  acquisition  fell 
off.  Dairy  farmers  suffered  a  hard  time. 
More  of  them  dropped  out  of  business, 
but  they  did  not  suffer  the  wholesale 
disaster  that  a  4 -year  freeze  on  dairy 
prices  would  impose  if  the  administra- 
tion supported  and  Senate-passed  bill 
becomes  law.  That  proposal  will  mean 
that  for  the  next  3  years,  dairy  prices 


would  remain  at  the  level  they  achieved 
on  October  1,  1980 — 1  year  ago. 

Altogether  that  means  a  4-year 
freeze  on  dairy  prices.  Since  that  freeze 
went  into  effect  a  year  ago,  the  consumer 
price  index  has  risen  about  12  percent. 
The  prices  paid  by  dairy  farmers  has 
risen  even  more.  If  prices  continue  to  rise 
during  the  next  3  years  at  10  percent  per 
year,  that  will  mean  a  loss  in  net  in- 
come to  the  average  dairy  farmer  in  this 
country  of  a  savage  70  percent.  It  could 
begin  the  destruction  of  the  family  dairy 
farm.  It  would  ruin  a  dairy  price  support 
program  that  has  served  the  Nation  well. 

Let  me  just  spend  a  minute  or  two 
recapitulating  that. 

Since  1949  the  basic  75  percent  to  90 
percent  dairy  price  support  program  has 
been  the  law  of  the  land.  "That  has  not 
been  a  bonanza  for  dairy  farmers.  The 
number  of  dairy  farms  in  the  country  has 
declined  by  two-thirds.  That  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  two-thirds  of  the 
dairy  farmers  in  the  coimtry  could  not 
make  it  with  the  price  support  program 
that  we  have  had  on  the  books  for  the 
past  32  years.  And  yet  this  basic  law  has 
maintained  the  family  farm  as  the 
fundamental  production  unit  for  dairy 
products.  And  it  has  permitted  a  vast  in- 
crease in  efficiency.  Consider:  In  1949 
the  Nation  was  supplied  milk  from  405,- 
000  dairy  farms.  In  1981,  our  milk  comes 
from  166,000  dairy  farms.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  farms  were 
in  1949,  and  are  in  1981,  nm  not  by  cor- 
porations or  cooperatives,  but  bv  indi- 
vidual farm  families  with  husband,  wife, 
and  children  providing  the  labor.  Today 
with  that  labor  reduced  by  60  percent, 
166.000  farm  families  produce  10  percent 
more  milk  than  405,000  dairy  families 
produced  In  1949. 

I  challenge  anyone,  any  Senator  or 
anyone  else,  to  find  any  significant  non- 
agricultural  sector  of  the  economy  that 
can  compare  m  productivity  improve- 
ment with  this  smashing  record  of  dairy 
farmers  under  the  dairy  price  support 
provisions  of  the  1949  farm  bill. 

You  ask,  "How  about  the  consumer?" 
Well,  the  consumer  has  found  dairy 
prices  rising  less  rapidly  during  this  32- 
year  period  than  the  price  of  other  food. 
He  has  found  that  on  the  average  the 
American  worker  can  buy  a  quart  of 
milk  or  a  pint  of  ice  cream  today  for 
the  wages  it  took  her  or  him  twice  as 
much  time  to  earn  in  1949  when  this 
basic  law  went  into  effect.  So  the  typical 
consumer  finds  herself  twice  as  well  off 
in  buying  dairy  products  today  as  the 
year  when  this  basic  law  went  into  effect. 

And  how  about  the  taxpayer?  The 
charges  that  this  dairy  program  costs 
billions  simply  will  not  stand  up. 
Throughout  its  30-year  life,  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  of  maintaining  an  assured 
and  productive  source  of  nature's  per- 
fect food  has  been  about  $300  million  a 
year,  less  than  one  two-thousandths  of 
the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  recognize  the 
facts  of  life:  The  dairy  farmer  will  tsUce 
it  on  the  chin  during  the  next  several 
years.  We  know  it.  He  knows  it.  He  is  in 
for  a  miserable  3  or  4  years  or  more. 
But  let  us  be  reasonable  about  this. 

The  Senate  bill  would,  in  effect,  freeze 


the  price  the  dairy  farmer  can  receive 
for  his  milk  from  the  level  of  a  year  ago, 
that  is,  October  1,  1980,  until  at  least 
October  1,  1984.  I  challenge  any  Senator 
or  anyone  else  to  show  me  any  other 
group  in  this  country  who  will  suffer 
anything  like  that  kind  of  economic 
disaster:  A  price  freeze  for  his  product 
at  a  time  when  we  suffer  the  worst 
peacetime  inflation  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Everyone  else  will  be  pushing  up 
their  wages  and  prices,  some  more  than 
others.  But  all  of  them  will  be  getting 
more,  at  least  in  nominal  terms,  than 
dairy  farmers.  Keep  in  mind  that  this  is 
far  worse  for  the  dairy  farmer  than  sim- 
ply having  his  income  frozen  at  last 
year's  level  while  the  cost  of  living  goes 
up. 

Why  worse?  Because  before  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  can  have  anything 
available  for  buying  the  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  housing  and  transportation  and 
other  costs  they  must  pay,  they  will  have 
to  pay  more  for  what  they  must  have  to 
keep  their  dairy  farm  operating— more 
for  everything  from  feed  and  seed,  and 
gasoline  and  electricity,  equipment  re- 
pair and  replacement,  and  veterinary 

service,  barbed  wire  and  baler  twine 

the  list  goes  on  endlessly. 

After  paying  higher  prices  out  of  the 
fixed  price  he  receives,  the  dairy  farmer 
will  obviously  have  less,  much  less,  as  I 
said,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  figures 
on  the  average  70  percent  less  for  his 
family's  living  expenses.  And  those  living 
expenses  are  dead  certain  to  climb. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  observe  a 
specific,  typical  farm  family  situation  to 
appreciate  how  devastating  this  is.  The 
farm  family  that  found  they  had  last 
year  $15,000  for  their  living  expenses 
will  now  find  they  have  less  than  $5,000 
and  that  $5,000  in  1982  will  buy  less, 
much  less,  than  in  1981.  In  1983,  it  wui 
buy  even  less  and  in  1984,  the  sacrifice 
wiU  be  even  cruder.  That  is  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  House  bill  is  very  rough  indeed. 
The  farmer  would  still  have  no  increase 
in  dairy  price  supports  until  October  1 
1982.  That  would  make  a  full  2  years— 
since  October  1,  1980 — with  no  increase 
in  spite  of  inflation.  But  under  the  House 
bill,  the  price  support  level  could  in- 
crease a  year  from  now— that  Is,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1982— to  70  percent  of  parity. 

That  is  still  very  low  by  any  past 
standard.  Many  dairy  farmers  would 
have  to  quit  under  these  circumstances. 
But  at  least  it  would  be  better  than  un- 
der the  catastrophic — I  repeat,  cata- 
strophic—Senate bill.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  our  Senate  colleagues  on  the  con- 
ference committee  get  the  message. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  family 
farmer,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  con- 
sumer, from  the  standpoint  of  the  tax- 
payer, and  certainly  from  the  standpoint 
of  simple  justice,  the  Senate  conferees 
should  accept  the  House  posltiwi  on 
dairy  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  why,  with  regret, 
I  have  kept  objecting  to  permitting  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  act  as  if  the 
1949  law  did  not  exist.  Under  the  1949 
law,  it  is  the  law  of  the  land  that  dairy 
prices  will  be  supported  at  75  percent  of 
parity.  Until  we  act  on  the  1981  farm 
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IfOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
what  time  remains  under  the 

order?  

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  and 
minutes. 
^OYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Cnair. 
'resident,  I  should  like  to  pro- 
a  matter  which  will  take  some- 
Ibnger   than   that.   If   the  Chair 
lave  the  kindness  to  tell  me  at 
morning  business  commences, 
like  to  ask  permission  to  con- 
that  time. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
do  that. 
MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
courtesy. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


A  WELCOME  EVENT 


Mr.  ;.IOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morninp's  New  York  Times  reports  an 
welcome   and  long  overdue 
the  United  Nations.  According 
rimes,  our  distinguished  Ambas- 
1  he  Honorable  Jeane  J.  Kirkpat- 
privately  written  to  some  40  na- 
a^king  that  they  explain  their  sup- 
a  document  which  contains,  and 
from  her  letter,  "base  lies  and 
malicious  attacks  upon  the  good  name  of 
ted  States." 
abiother    point,    the    letter    says. 
Sxcellency.  I  think  you  no  more 
these  vicious  lies  than  I  do.  and 
believe  they  are  an  accurate 
reflectiin  of  your  Government's  outlook." 
At   tills   point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanin  ous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
Congressional  Record  the  report 
svent.  written  by  the  well-known 
Mr.  Bernard  Nossiter. 
being  no  objection,  the  report 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


n)t 


ICiHKPATRiCK  Asks  40  Nations  To 
Theib    Anti-U.S.    Stand 


Ex 'LAIN 


(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

Unit^     Nations.     N.Y. — Jeane    J.     Klrk- 

patrlck.  the  American  delegate,  has  privately 

asked  4(  nations  to  explain  their  support  for 

a  docunfent  of  "base  lies  and  malicious  at- 

the  good  name  of  the  United 


Iftter,  addressed   to  third-world   na- 

lat     identify     themselves     as     non- 

was  sent  on  Oct.  6.  Mrs.  Klrkpatrick 

complained    of    the    "vlclotis    and 

language"     in     a     communique 

4ftcr  a  meeting  Sept.   28  of  foreign 

and    delegation    heads    from    93 

nations. 

:  klrkpatrick  also  says  that  many  of 

whom  she   wrote   have   responded 

She  would  not  name  them,  on  the 

that  It  "would  be  Inappropriate." 


WHAT     ARE     WE    TO    THINK 

Dlploiiats  here  could  not  recall  a  letter 
to  mati  h  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick's. 
"Your  1  xcellency,  I  think  you  no  more  be- 


lieve these  vicious  lies  than  I  do,"  she  wrote, 
"and  I  do  not  believe  they  are  an  accur&te 
reflection  of  your  Government's  outlook.  And 
yet  what  are  we  to  think  when  your  Govern- 
ment joins  in  such  charges,  for  that  Is  what 
you  have  done  in  falling  to  disassociate  your- 
self from  them." 

Mrs.  Klrkpatrick  concluded  by  telling  the 
mission  chiefs.  "I  would  very  much  appre- 
ciate hearing  from  you  about  it." 

Several  delegates  to  the  meeting  have  com- 
mented in  private  that  the  conununlque.  a 
21 -page  summary  of  the  state  of  the  world, 
was  one-sidedly  anti-American.  Some  attri- 
buted this  to  the  chairmanship  of  Cuba's 
Foreign  Minister.  Isldoro  Malmlerca.  Egypt 
and  Pakistan  succeeded  in  changing  lan- 
guage they  considered  too  harsh  on  the 
United  States. 

Other  delegates  said  because  of  third- 
world  opposition  to  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's growing  ties  to  South  Africa  and 
its  proposed  "strategic  alliance"  with  Israel, 
there  had  been  no  disposition  to  challenge 
passages  assailing  the  United  States. 

The  third-world  bloc  does  not  vote  on 
such  documents.  It  approves  them  by  con- 
sensus, which  means  that  any  passage  can 
be  stricken  on  the  objection  of  one  member. 

Members  of  the  third-world  group  range 
from  close  allies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  like 
Ethiopia.  Afghanistan  and  Vietnam,  to 
stauch  friends  of  the  United  States,  like 
Singapore,  Somalia  and  Egypt.  Most  of  the 
93  nations,  however,  swing  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  depend- 
ing on  the  issue  being  discussed. 

Mrs.  Klrkpatrick  said  she  chose  the  40 
recipients  of  her  letter  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal contact  that  she  or  a  senior  Ameri- 
can official  had  had  with  the  foreign  mis- 
sions. In  effect,  she  chose  missions  regarded 
as  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Klrkpatrick  said  today  that  she  had 
received  15  replies  and  all  of  them  accepted 
her  thesis.  Delegates  from  nine  nations,  she 
said,  told  her,  "We  don't  believe  It,"  meaning 
that  they  do  not  accept  the  attacks  on  the 
United  States.  Three  others  said  they  were 
not  present  at  the  meeting,  and  three  showed 
her  letters  they  had  sent,  disassociating 
themselves  from  the  document.  She  added 
that  she  expected  further  favorable  replies. 

A  random  check  of  some  missions  turned 
up  a  cooler  response.  Tusufu  Maltlma  Sule 
of  Nigeria  said  that  his  Government  was 
studying  the  letter  and  that  "there  will  be 
no  rush  to  reply."  Ghassan  Tuenl  of  Le- 
banon said  he  bad  spoken  with  Mrs.  Klrk- 
patrick personally  and  told  her  be  did  not 
agree  with  her  letter. 

"I  told  her,"  he  said,  "that  If  she  wanted 
more  than  polemics,  she  should  abandon 
the  epistolary  style  and  meet  with  some  of 
us." 

This  was  an  allusion  to  Mrs.  Klrkpatrlck's 
recent  absences  from  the  United  Nations. 

In  her  letter,  Mrs.  Klrkpatrick  contended 
that  the  communique  "has  no  more  claims 
to  being  truly  nonallgned  than  does  the 
Permanent  Mission  of  Cuba,  which  Issued 
It." 

She  singled  out  two  examples  of  what  she 
called  "absurd  and  erroneous  charges"  and 
"fabrications  and  vile  attacks."  One  was  the 
document's  assertion  that  the  United  States 
had  committed  aggression  when  the  Navy  In 
August  shot  down  over  the  Gulf  of  Sldra 
off  the  Libyan  coast  two  Libyan  planes  that 
Washington  had  said  fired  first.  The  other 
Instance  was  the  communique's  claim  that 
the  United  States  was  trying  to  "destabilize" 
Grenada  and  Nicaragua. 

NO  cRmcisM  or  Russians 

Mrs.  Klrkpatrick  was  indignant  over  the 
absence  of  criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  communique  "In  a  year  which  sees  a 
continuing  military  occupation  of  Afghanis- 
tan, Cambodia  and  Chad." 


About  86.000  Soviet  troops  r«maln  In 
Afghanistan.  Cambodia  Is  governed  by  a 
regime  Installed  by  Vietnam,  a  country 
closely  tied  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Libya,  also 
pro-Soviet,  has  stationed  troops  In  Chad 
since  last  December. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  explain  to  the  Senate  that  Ambassa- 
dor Klrkpatrick  was  referring  to  the 
communique,  issued  upon  the  meeting  of 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
heads  of  delegations  of  the  nonalined 
countries  to  the  36th  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  This  meeting  took  place 
on  the  25th  and  the  28th  of  September. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
communique  be  printed  In  the  Record 
in  order  that  the  Senate  and,  the  public 
at  large,  should  know  what  was  agreed 
to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munique was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SEPiransB  30,  1981. 
Permanent  Representative  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  Natiom  addreised  to   the  Sec- 
retary-General 
I  have  the  honour  to  request  you  to  cir- 
culate to  Member  States  the  attached  com- 
munique of   the   Meeting  of   the   Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Heads  of  Delegations 
of  the  Non-Allgned   Countries  to  the  36th 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  an  of- 
ficial  document   of   the   General   Assembly, 
under   Items   12,    14.    19,   23,   26,   28,  31,   33, 
33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43.  44.  48,  49, 
50,  65,  56,  58.  64,  65,  69,  82,  92,  95  and  131, 
and  of  the  Security  Council. 

Raul  Roa  Kourl, 

i47nb<Msador, 
Permanent   Representative  of  Cuba. 

COMMUmQTTK 

I 

1.  The  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Heads  of  Delegation  of  the  Non-Allgned 
Countries  to  the  36th  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  held  their  meet- 
ing at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Organiza- 
tion on  25  and  28  September  1981,  with  a 
view  to  considering  their  actions  In  con- 
nection with  the  Items  to  be  considered 
during  the  current  session  which  are  of 
special  concern  to  the  non-aligned  coun- 
tries. 

2.  The  meeting  welcomed  the  independ- 
ence of  Belize,  greeted  Its  entry  Into  the 
United  Nations  and  admitted  It  as  a  full 
member  of  the  Movement  of  Non-Allgned 
Countries.  The  Meeting  also  considered  and 
approved  the  admission  of  Ecuador  as  a  full 
member  of  the  Movement.  The  steady 
growth  In  the  number  of  non-aligned  coun- 
tries Is  a  testimony  to  the  growing  relevance 
and  importance  of  the  policy  of  non-align- 
ment and  the  Movement  of  Non-Allgned 
Countries. 

3.  The  Meeting  took  note  of  the  Chair- 
man's Report  on  the  activities  of  the  non- 
aligned  countries  since  the  Ministerial  Con- 
ference held  In  New  Delhi,  and  urged  all 
non-aligned  countries  to  continue  their  ef- 
forts towards  the  fulfillment  of  the  deci- 
sions taken  by  the  VI  Summit  Conference 
as  well  as  those  of  the  above-mentioned 
Ministerial  Conference  and  the  Extraordi- 
nary Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Coordinat- 
ing Bureau  on  Namibia  held  In  Algeria. 

4.  The  Meeting  expressed  satisfaction  that 
the  Eighth  Emergency  Special  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  called 
upon  all  States,  In  view  of  the  threat  to  In- 
ternational peace  and  security  posed  by  the 
apartheid  regime  of  South  Africa,  to  Im- 
pose against  that  country  the  comprehen- 
sive   mandatory    sanctions    In    accordance 


with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  and  to 
cease  all  dealings  with  the  apartheid  regime 
of  South  Africa  in  order  to  totally  Isolate 
that  country.  The  Ministers  and  Heads  of 
Delegations  committed  themselves  fully  to 
the  implementation  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Eighth  Emergency  Special 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

6.  The  Meeting  took  note  of  the  report 
by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Cuba,  India 
and  Zambia  and  the  Head  of  the  Political 
Department  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  conflict  between  Iran  and 
Iraq.  The  Meeting  commended  these  en- 
deavors and  requested  them  to  continue 
their  Important  efforts  In  accordance  with 
the  mandate  given  to  them  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Non- 
Allgned  Countries,  held  In  New  Delhi. 

The  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Heads  of  Delegations  took  note  with  great 
satisfaction  of  the  decision  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  18th  Summit  Conference 
of  the  Heads  of  State  and  Government  of 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  regard- 
ing the  candidature  of  HE.  Mr.  Sallm 
Ahmed  Sallm.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania  to  the 
post  of  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  decided  to  fully  support  this 
candidature. 

n 
6.  The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delega- 
tions noted  with  great  concern  that  the 
36th  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  Is  being  held  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  continuing  deterioration  of  In- 
ternational peace  and  security.  As  assessed 
by  the  VI  Conference  of  Heads  of  State  or 
Government  of  Non-Allgned  Countries  held 
In  Havana  In  September  1979  and  reiterated 
by  the  Ministerial  Conference  of  Non-Allgned 
Countries  held  In  New  Delhi  In  February 
1981.  the  crisis  In  the  process  of  detente,  the 
policy  of  bloc  rivalry  and  spheres  of  influ- 
ence, manifested  in  the  senseless  and  very 
dangerous  escalation  of  the  arms  race,  par- 
ticularly in  Its  nuclear  aspect,  and  the  total 
suspension  of  meaningful  negotiations  on 
the  halting  and  reversal  of  the  arms  race  and 
the  obsession  to  negotiate  from  positions  of 
strength,  the  use  or  threat  of  use  or  force, 
aggression,  mUiiary  Intervention,  foreign  oc- 
cupation, involving  the  introduction  and 
presence  of  foreign  troops,  mercenaries  or 
irregulars  under  any  pretext  whatsoever 
against  the  sovereignty,  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  SUtes,  and  interfer- 
ence in  their  Internal  affairs,  and  in  the  ob- 
struction of  the  struggle  of  the  peoples  under 
colonial  or  alien  domination  for  self-deter- 
mination and  national  independence:  the 
continued  existence  and  aggravation  of  focal 
p>olnts  of  tension  and  aggression,  particu- 
larly In  the  Middle  East.  Southern  Africa, 
South-West  Asia.  South-East  Asia,  North- 
East  Asia,  the  Caribbean  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, have  brought  the  world  closer  to  the 
brink  of  a  worldwide  conflict.  Such  a  policy 
is  leading  to  the  resurgence  of  the  cold  war 
to  new  and  alarming  proportions  thus  in- 
creasing the  danger  of  war  and  the  total  an- 
nihilation of  mankind. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegations 
reiterated  their  concern  over  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  arms  race,  particularly  In  the 
nuclear  armaments  race,  the  stockpiling  of 
all  kinds  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
the  development  of  newer  and  more  destruc- 
tive and  lethal  weapons  systems  such  as  the 
neutron  bomb,  as  well  as  attempts  to  pro- 
mote new  and  dangerous  concepts  of  "lim- 
ited nuclear  war"  aimed  at  blurring  the  dis- 
tinction between  nuclear  and  conventional 
warfare.  They  emohasized  the  special  role 
and  responsibility  of  the  Great  Powers  In 
halting  and  reversing  the  arms  race.  In  par- 
ticular the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  called 
upon    them   to   immediately   and   resolutely 


start  with  the  serious  negotiations  aiming 
at  the  elimination  of  the  threat  of  a  global 
nuclear  war  and  the  Implementation  of 
disarmament  measures  with  a  view  to 
achieving  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. In  this  connection,  the  Ministers 
and  Heads  of  Delegation  urged  all  mem- 
ber States  to  exert  their  maximum  efforts 
for  the  success  of  the  Second  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  devoted  to  disarmament, 
to  be  held  in  1982. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  re- 
called the  very  Important  appeal  made  at 
their  Conference  In  New  Delhi,  in  which  they 
called  upon  all  nations  and  peoples  and  their 
leaders  to  earnestly  work  for  the  avoidance 
of  war  and  the  consolidation  of  International 
peace  and  security  through  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  principle  of  active  peaceful  coex- 
Istance  in  relations  among  all  States,  the 
avoidance  of  measures  leading  to  confronta- 
tion, the  elimination  of  foreign  Intervention 
and  Interference  tn  the  internal  affairs  of 
States;  for  strict  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  the  non-use  or  threat  of  use  of  force;  for 
non-acqulsltlon  of  territories  by  force;  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes;  for  the  halt- 
ing and  reversal  of  the  arms  race,  particu- 
larly the  nuclear  arms  race;  for  the  exercise 
of  the  right  to  self-determination  and  Inde- 
pendence of  peoples  under  colonial,  alien  and 
racist  domination  as  well  as  under  foreign 
occupation;  for  full  respect  for  the  sover- 
eignty and  national  independence  of  all 
countries;  for  consistent  adherence  to  the 
obectives.  principles  and  provisions  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  for  ur- 
gent practical  measures  aimed  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  New  International  Economic 
Order.  The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delega- 
tions urged  the  Great  Powers  to  work  for  a 
relaxation  of  international  tensions.  They 
stated  that  the  process  of  detente  should  be 
universal  in  scope  and  in  geographic  appli- 
cations. They  stressed  that  security  for  all 
States  must  be  ensured  and  that  all  States, 
particularly  non-aligned  countries,  must  ac- 
tively participate  on  an  equal  footing  In  the 
peace-preserving  process. 

The  Meeting  recalled  the  conclusion  of 
the  Ministerial  Conference  held  in  New 
Delhi  to  encourage  efforts  for  the  general 
reduction  of  tensions  and  to  oppose  foreign 
interference  and  Intervention  from  whatever 
quarter  In  Africa.  Asia.  Latin  America  and 
Eurc^e.  To  that  end.  the  Meeting  decided  to 
Intensify  efforts  by  the  non-aligned  countries 
for  the  early  adoption  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Inadmissibility  of  Intervention  and 
Interference  In  Internal  Affairs  of  States. 

IS 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegations 
recalled  that  the  holding  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Security  Council,  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  Extraordinary  Ministerial 
Meeting  of  the  Coordinating  Bureau  of  the 
Movement  of  Non-Allgned  Countries  In  Al- 
giers was  Intended  to  impel  and  promote  the 
Just  cause  of  the  people  of  Namibia. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
noted  with  regret  and  concern  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  had  fallen  short  of  its  funda- 
mental responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  International  peace  and  security  when  the 
Resolutions  proposing  comprehensive  and 
mandatory  sanctions  against  South  Africa 
under  Chapter  7  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  met  with  the  veto  of  the  three  West- 
em  Permanent  Members  of  the  Council,  on 
30  April  1981. 

They  reaffirmed  that  Namibia  is  the  legal 
responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  until  it 
reaches  true  ."ielf-determlnation  and  national 
Independence,  in  accordance  with  Resolu- 
tion 43'i  (1978)  to  the  Security  Council  and 
with  the  relevant  Resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  Inter  alia.  Reso- 


lutions 2146  (XXI)   of  27  October  1966  and 
2248  (S-V)  Of  19  May  1977. 

They  firmly  rejected  certain  maneuvers 
aimed  at  undermining  the  international 
consensus  as  expressed  tn  Resolution  436 
1 1978)  Of  the  Security  Council  and  to  despoU 
the  oppressed  people  of  Namibia  of  Its  bard- 
won  victories  tn  its  national  liberation 
struggle. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  ex- 
pressed their  grave  concern  about  the  threat 
to  International  peace  and  security  posed  by 
racist  South  Africa's  continued  illegal  occu- 
pation of  Namibia,  Its  repeated  wanton  and 
unprovoked  acts  of  aggression  against  neigh- 
boring States,  its  reprehensible  policy  of 
apartheid,  and  its  acquisition  in  collabora- 
tion with  certain  western  countries  of  nu- 
clear weanons. 

The  Meeting  expressed  Its  deep  concern 
over  the  rapidly  deteriorating  situation  lo 
South  Africa  itself  as  characterized  by  the 
stepped-up  brutal  oppression,  militarization 
of  the  entire  country,  as  well  as  the  murder 
of  ANC  leaders  and  activities.  In  reaffirming 
the  nonallgned  position  that  there  would  be 
no  peace,  stability  and  security  in  southern 
Africa  until  the  apartheid  system  Is  destroyed 
and  replaced  by  a  democratic  society,  the 
Meeting  renewed  its  unswerving  support  for 
the  national  ]lt)eratlon  movements  recog- 
nized by  the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 
The  Meeting  commended  the  National  Liber- 
ation Movements  of  South  Africa,  particular- 
ly the  African  National  Congress,  for  the  in- 
tensified mass  political  mobilization  and 
armed  action  against  strategic  installations. 
It  also  commended  the  people  of  New  Zea- 
land and  the  United  States  of  America  for 
their  resolute  opposition  to  the  Springboks 
rugby  tour  to  these  two  countries  undertaken 
in  violation  of  the  United  Nations  position 
calling  for  the  severance  of  sports  ties  with 
South  Africa.  The  Meeting  called  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  world  campaign  for  the 
unconditional  release  of  Nelson  Mandela  and 
all  political  prisoners,  for  the  securing  of 
Prisoner -of- War  status  to  all  captured  free- 
dom fighters,  and  for  the  comprehensive  and 
mandatory  sanctions  against  the  apairtbeld 
regime  of  South  Africa. 

They  further  forcefully  condemned  the 
fact  that  the  apartheid  regime  of  South 
Africa  has  persistently  refused  to  comply 
with  the  decisions  and  Resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  providing  for  Namibia's  tran- 
sition to  Independence.  In  this  regard,  they 
deplored  the  recent  vetos  In  the  Security 
Council  by  three  Western  Permanent  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  proposals  for  the  im- 
position on  racist  South  Africa  of  compre- 
hensive ana  mandatory  sanctions  under 
Chapter  VII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  re- 
affirmed that  Security  Council  Resolution 
435  (1978)  endorsing  the  United  Nations 
Plan  for  the  Independence  of  Namibia  Is  the 
only  basis  for  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Question  of  Namibia  and  demanded  the  im- 
mediate commencement  of  the  unconditional 
Implementation  of  that  resolution  without 
prevarication,  qualification  or  modification 
and  not  later  than  31  December  1981. 

The  Meeting  reaffirmed  its  support  for 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organization  as 
the  sole  and  authentic  representative  of 
the  Namlblan  people  and  called  upon  mem- 
ber States  to  render  increased  and  s\is- 
talned  support,  and  material,  financial  mili- 
tary and  other  assistance  to  the  South  West 
Africa  People's  Organization  to  enable  it  to 
Intensify  Its  struggle  for  the  llt>eratlon  of 
Namibia. 

The  Meeting  further  expressed  Its  satis- 
faction that,  pursuant  to  the  VI  Summit 
Conference  decision,  a  Non-Allgned  Solidar- 
ity Fund  for  Namibia  has  been  established. 
The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  de- 
cided  that   a   Pledging   Conference   for   the 
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Fund  St  ould  be  held  in  New  York  In  Novem- 
ber 1981 .  uid  tbey  called  upon  all  members, 
observe!  s  and  guests  of  tbe  Movement  of 
Non-All  (ned  Countries  to  contribute  gen- 
erously ;o  tbe  Fund. 

The  Meeting  strongly  condemned  tbe 
apsrtbed  regime  of  South  Africa  for  using 
Its  armqd  forces,  mercenaries  and  its  puppets 
for  Its  massive  aggression  against  Angola. 
It  deplored  the  action  of  the  United  States 
In  prev(  ntlng  the  Security  Council,  by  tbe 
exercise  of  tbe  veto,  from  discharging  its 
responsibilities  In  the  face  of  unprovoked 
aggressl  )n  by  South  Africa  against  Angola. 
This  act  ion  has  encouraged  tbe  racist  author- 
ities of  Pretoria  into  new  acts  of  military 
aggresslDn  and  adventures.  Tbe  Meeting  de- 
manded that  the  apartheid  regime  of  South 
Africa  jiay  reparations  to  the  Government 
of  Ango  a  for  the  damage  Inflicted  resulting 
from  tliat  aggression.  The  Meeting  called 
upon  miember  States  to  extend  all  support 
and  assistance.  Including  military  assist- 
ance, tq  the  Front  Line  States  In  order  to 
assist  t^em  In  defending  their  sovereignty 
and  territorial  Integrity. 

The  Iflnlsters  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
noted  witb  satisfaction  the  decisions  adopted 
by  the  Eighth  Conference  of  Heads  of  State 
and  Oqvernment  of  the  Organisation  of 
African  JDnlty  and  Its  committee  of  Imple- 
menUtlon.  regarding  the  organization  of  a 
general  and  free  referendum  of  self-deter- 
mlnatloi  In  the  territory  of  Western  Sahara. 

The  M  misters  and  Heads  of  Delegation  were 
convlnc^  that  the  Immediate  implementa- 
tion of  these  decisions  would  ensure  the  full 
exercise!  by  the  people  of  Western  Sahara  of 
their  InMllenable  rtght  of  self-determination 
in  accoi  dance  with  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Asiembly  Resolution  1514  (XV).  the 
principles  of  the  Movement  of  Non-Allgned 
Countries  and  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  woi>ld  also  fulfill  the  aspirations  of  the 
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A  [Inlsters  and  Heads  of  Delegation  re- 

Ihe   declaration   of   the   VI   Summit 

In  Havana  In  September  1979  and 

rial  Conference  that  was  held  In 

1981  In  New  Delhi  and  reaffirmed 

Question  of  Palestine  Is  at  the  core 

■oblem  of  the  Middle  East,  and  that 

tlon   to   this   conflict   demands,   on 

hand,  the  exercise  by  the  Palestinian 

■  their  Inalienable  rights.  Including 

of  return,  the  right  to  self-deter- 

and  the  right  to  establish  their 

and   Independent  State  in  Palee- 

on  the  other  hand,  the  complete 

nal  withdrawal  by  Israel  from 

and  Arab  territories  occupied 

1:  eluding  Jerusalem. 

Ateetlng  called  upon  all  States  to  as- 

focllltate  actions  and  movements  by 

istlnlan   people,   under   the   leader- 

the  Palestine  Liberation  Organlza- 

pursue   Its   efforts   and   legitimate 

to   achieve    Its    Inalienable    rlghU, 

the  right  of  return,  right  of  self- 

n  and  right  to  establish  Its  own 

sovereign  State  In  Palestine.  In 

of   a   comprehensive   and   Just 

that    would    ensure    peace    and 

in  thp  region. 

R[eetlng  condemned  all  Initiatives  to 

;hose  provisions  of  the  Camp  David 

purporting  to  determine  the  future 

P  ilestlnlan  people  and  Palestinian  ter- 

)ccupled  by  Israel  in  spite  of  the  fact 

United  Nations  General   Assembly 

declared  that  those  provisions  had 

They  also  condemned  any  partial 

solution  and  any  agreement  that 

hkrm  the  rights  of  the  Arab  countries 

Palestinian  people:  violate  the  orln- 

id  resolutions  of  the  Movement  of 

l^ned    Countries   In    the   United   Na- 

■  Assembly  or  prevent  the  Ubera- 
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tlon  of  Jerusalem  and  tbe  occupied  Palestin- 
ian and  Arab  territories  and  the  attainment 
and  full  exercise  by  the  Palestinian  people 
of  their  Inalienable  national  rights. 

Tbe  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
condemned  Israeli  policies  of  aggression  and 
expansionism  intensified  recently  against  the 
Palestinian  people.  In  particular  in  tbe  terri- 
tories occupied  since  1967,  tbe  expropriation 
of  land,  the  establishment  of  settlements  and 
tbe  usurpation  of  water  and  other  natural 
resources  which  are  considered  essential  for 
tbe  livelihood  of  the  Palestinian  people. 

They  recalled  Security  Cotmcll  Resolutions 
465  (1980)  and  478  (1980)  and  condemned 
tbe  promulgation  of  the  "fundamental  law 
on  Jerusalem"  as  well  as  all  other  measures 
tending  to  alter  tbe  demographic  composi- 
tion, the  geographic  character  and  the  insti- 
tutional structure  of  the  occupied  Arab  ter- 
ritories. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
strongly  condemned  Israeli  measures  aiming 
at  tbe  Judalzatlon  of  the  Holy  City  of  Jeru- 
salem including  the  ongoing  excavations  un- 
der and  around  the  Moslem  holy  places  of 
worship. 

Furthermore,  they  expressed  their  most 
profound  concern  over  the  continuing  deep 
diggings  and  excavations  beneath  the  Al- 
Aqsa  Mosque  and  the  Dome  of  tbe  Rock 
within  the  Harem  al-Shareef  holy  sanctuary 
In  Jerusalem  which  threaten  tbe  collapse  of 
these  mlUenla-old  structtires.  They  endorsed 
the  UNESCO  resolution  of  11  September  1981 
to  place  East  Jerusalem  on  UNKSCO's  World 
Heritage  Committee  list.  In  order  to  safe- 
guard the  ctiltural  and  historical  sites  In  the 
aty. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
denounced  the  project  for  the  digging  of  a 
canal  joining  the  Mediterranean  and  Dead 
Seas  and  declared  that  its  opening  would 
constitute  an  act  of  aggression  that  would 
threaten  International  peace  and  security. 
They  called  on  all  countries  not  to  provide 
Israel  with  human  or  moral  support,  or  po- 
litical and  economic  assistance.  Including 
the  necessary  equipment  for  tbe  construc- 
tion of  this  canal. 

The  Meeting  condemned  Israeli  policies 
and  practices  aimed  at  Imposing  the  Israeli 
nationality  on  Syrian  citizens  under  Israeli 
occupation  In  the  Golan  Heights. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
recalled  Resolution  ES-7/2,  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  Its  Emergency  Special 
Session  (July  1980)  and  noted  with  grave 
conc»m  that  since  that  date  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  General  Assembly  and 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Exercise  of  the 
Inalienable  Rights  of  the  Palestinian  Peo- 
ple have  not  yet  been  Implemented.  They 
Invited  the  Security  Council  to  consider  the 
situation  and  adopt  measures  without  fur- 
ther delay  with  a  view  to  enabling  the 
Palestinian  people  to  exercise  their  Inalien- 
able rights.  They  condemned  the  hostile 
position  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  towards  the  Inalienable 
national  rights  of  the  Palestinian  people  and 
Its  sole  legitimate  representative,  tbe  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
decided  that  an  extraordinary  meeting  of 
the  Coordinating  Bureau  at  the  Ministerial 
level  should  be  held  at  the  appropriate  time 
to  undertake  an  evaluation  of  the  situation 
and  take  practical  measures  to  strengthen 
comprehensive  assistance  to  the  struggle  of 
the  Palestinian  people  and  to  attain  and 
freely  exercise  Its  Inalienable  rights  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization. 

V 

The  Ministers  and  Reads  of  Delegation  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  at  the  continued  esca- 
lation of  the  barbaric  attacks  by  Israel  on 
southern  Lebanon  and  Palestinian  refugee 


camps  In  Lebanon.  They  rvcalled  XbMX  tba 
Sixth  Summit  ConferencA  considered  that 
aggression,  carried  out  by  land,  sea  and  air, 
as  tantamounit  to  genocide  of  the  Lebanese 
people  and  the  Palestinian  refugees,  with 
Israel  using  the_most  sopbLatlcated  weapons 
supplied  by  the' United  States  of  America. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
norted  with  concern  that  tbe  Oovemmeut  of 
the  United  States  Is  currently  engaged  In 
the  conclusion  of  a  "strategic  alliance"  In 
tbe  Middle  Eiast  instead  of  participating  la 
the  endeavors  to  achieve  a  comprehensive 
and  juat  solution  baaed  on  Israel's  total  and 
unconditional  withdrawal  from  all  tbe  oc- 
cupied Palestinian  and  Arab  territories  and 
tbe  restoration  of  the  Inalienable  rights  of 
tbe  Palestinian  people.  They  declared  their 
grave  concern  over  tbe  development  of  tbe 
"strategic  cooperation"  between  tbe  Govern- 
ments of  tbe  United  States  of  America  and 
Israel,  wblcb  confirms  tbe  role  of  tbe  latter 
as  a  true  brld^ebead  of  Imperialism,  as  an 
element  threatening  tbe  stability  of  tbe 
countries  In  tbe  Middle  East  region  as  well  as 
International  peace  and  security. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegations 
strongly  condemned  the  naked  Israeli  ag- 
gression on  the  Iraqi  nuclear  Installations 
devoted  exclusively  to  peaceful  purposes  as 
an  act  of  state  terrorism  and  a  blatant  vio- 
lation of  the  sovereignty  of  a  non-aligned 
country.  The  Meeting  reaffirmed  the  inalien- 
able right  of  non-aligned  countries  to  de- 
velop nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  In 
conformity  with  their  priorities.  Interests 
and  needs.  Tbe  Ministers  and  Hnads  of  Dele- 
gation reaffirmed  tbe  General  Assembly  reso- 
lutions concerning  Israeli  nuclear  arma- 
ments, the  Security  Council  Resolution  487 
of  18  June  1981,  and  demanded  that  Israe< 
comply  with  said  Resolutions.  In  particular, 
the  Meeting  called  upon  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  take  effective  measures  against  Israel 
in  accordance  with  Chapter  VII  of  the  United 
Nations  caiarter,  and  tbey  pledged  them- 
selves to  work  at  tbe  seth  Session  of  tbe 
General  Assembly  to  adopt  decisions  that 
will  prevent  Israel  from  committing  further 
acts  of  aggression  and  force  it  to  comply  with 
tbe  norms  of  international  law,  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  and  the  provisions  of 
the  relevant  resolutions  o(  tbe  United 
Nations. 

The  Non-Allgned  Countries  called  upon 
all  StaceK,  and  e^eclally  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  refrain  from  giving  Israel 
any  human,  military,  political  or  economic 
assistance  that  might  encourage  it  to  pursue 
its  aggressive  policies  against  the  Arab  coun- 
tries and  the  Palestinian  people. 

Tbe  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  re- 
iterated their  si^port  for  Lebanon's  sover- 
eignty, territorial  integrity,  unity  and  politi- 
cal independence,  ani  called  for  the  full  Im- 
plementation of  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 428  (1981).  They  condemned  continued 
Israeli  aggression  and  acu  of  violence 
against  Lebanon  and  Interference  in  Leb- 
anon's national  affairs.  They  condemned.  In 
particular,  the  recent  Israeli  raids  on  South 
Lebanon  and  Beirut,  which  caused  heavy 
casualties  among  the  Lebanese  civilian  popu- 
lation and  extensive  damage  to  property.  In 
that  context,  they  recalled  Security  Council 
Resolution  490  (1981),  wblcb  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Security  Council. 

'Reaffirming  tbe  urgent  appeal  made  by 
the  President  and  the  members  of  the  Se- 
curity CouncU  on  17  July  1981  (S/14599) 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"The  President  of  the  Security  Council 
and  the  members  of  the  (Council,  after  hear- 
ing the  report  of  the  Secretary-General,  ex- 
press their  deep  concern  at  the  extent  of  the 
loss  of  life  and  the  scale  of  the  destruction 
caused  by  the  deplorable  events  that  have 
been  taking  place  for  several  days  in  Leb- 
anon. 
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"They  launch  an  urgent  appeal  for  an  im- 
mediate end  to  all  armed  attacks  and  for 
the  greatest  restraint  eo  that  peace  and  quiet 
may  be  established  in  Lebanon  and  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  as  a 

whole. 

"Taking  note  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  in  this  reipeot, 

••1.  Calls  tat  an  immediate  cessation  of  all 
armed  attacks: 

"2.  Reaffirms  its  commitment  to  the  sover- 
eignty, territorial  Integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  Lebinon,  within  its  internationally 
recornlzed  boundaries; 

"3"  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  re- 
port back  to  the  Council  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  resolution  as  soon  as  possible 
and  not  later  than  48  hours  from  Its  adop- 
tion." „  ^ 
And  supported  its  contents.  They  called 
further  for  the  restoration  of  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment authority  over  all  its  territory 
within  Its  internationally  recognized  bosders. 
They  welcomed  the  decisions  of  the  Arab 
Summit  Conferences  to  solve  tbe  Lebanese 
crisis. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
endorsed  the  Report  of  the  Mission  of  the 
Coordinating  Bureau  of  Non-Allgned  Coun- 
tries that  visited  Lebanon  In  August  1981  at 
the  request  of  Yasser  Arafat,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization. 

VI 

The  Meeting  considered  the  situation  in 
Cyprus  and  reaffirmed  its  support  for  the  In- 
dependence, sovereignty,  territorial  integrity, 
unity  and  non-alignment  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus  and  reiterated  its  solidarity  witb  the 
Government  and  people  of  Cyprus.  Tbe  Min- 
isters and  Heads  of  Delegation  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Intercommunal  talks  currently 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Secretary- 
General  will  be  conducted  In  a  more  sub- 
stantive, constructive  and  result-oriented 
manner  In  order  to  bring  abouc.  without  fur- 
ther delay,  a  Just  solution  of  the  problem 
in  accordance  with  the  relevant  United  Na- 
tions resolutions,  the  Non-Aligned  decisions 
and  Declarations,  and  the  High  Level  Agree- 
ments. The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delega- 
tion requested  the  Contact  Group  of  the 
non-aligned  countries  to  have  the  situation 
under  constant  review  and  take  action  as 
appropriate. 

The  Meeting  expressed  deep  concern  over 
the  dangerous  and  increasing  concentration 
of  weapons  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  a  heightened  tension  In  the  con- 
tinent that  deepens  block  confrontation  and 
threatens  the  peace  and  security  of  European 
States.  It  commended  positive  cooperation 
among  the  non-aligned  and  neutral  States  at 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  and  called  upon  all  participating 
States  to  cooperate  in  the  efforts  to  imple- 
ment the  Helsinki  Final  Act  in  all  its  parts, 
including  that  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  sup- 
ported the  request  of  the  non -participating 
Mediterranean  States  and  other  interested 
parties  to  participate  fully  in  deliberations  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  on  all  matters  concerning  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Mediterranean  with  the  view 
to  eliminating  hotbeds  of  crisis  and  areas  of 
tension  in  tbe  region  and  convert  it  into  a 
zone  of  peace  and  cooperation. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegations  ex- 
nreeeed  deep  concern  over  the  aggression  by 
the  United  States  of  America  against  the  Lib- 
yan Arab  Jamahirlya  on  19  August  1981. 
They  considered  that  that  aggression  consti- 
tutes a  threat  as  well  as  flagrant  violence 
against  the  sovereignty,  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  non-aligned  countries 
In  the  region,  which  advocate  the  creation 
of  a  zone  of  peace  and  cooperation  In  tbe 
Mediterranean,  and  a  threat  to  International 
peace  and  security. 
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The   Ministers   and   Heads   of   Delegation 
recalled  that  tbe  New  Delhi  Conference  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Non-Allgned 
Countries   in   February    1981    had   expressed 
grave  concern  over  the  growing  buildup  of 
Great  Power  military  presence  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  area  and  that  despite  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Littoral  and  Hinterland  States 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  military  activity  in  all 
forms  and  manifestations  of  the  Great  Pow- 
ers in  the  Indian  Ocean  areas  had  intensi- 
fied and  that  there  had  been  a  marked  de- 
terioration In  the  climate  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity in  the  area.  The  Meeting,  seriously  con- 
cerned at  the  dangerous  tension  caused  by 
the  expansion  of  the  existing  foreign  bases, 
military  installations,  logistical  supply  facili- 
ties, the  disposition  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  as  well  as  the 
search  for  new  base  facilities  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  area,  recalled  that  the  Ministers  In 
New  Delhi  had  warned  of  the  dangjrs  of  any 
actions  that  would  provide  pretexts  for  the 
intervention  or  the  presence  of  the  Great 
Powers  in  the  area,  in  this  connection,  It  also 
noted  with  regret  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Conmiit- 
lee  on  the  Indian  Ocetm  had  been  prevented 
by  some  Great  Powers  and  major  maritime 
users  from  finalizing  a  date  for  the  conven- 
ing of  tbe  Conference  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Sri  Lanka  to  achieve 
tbe    objectives    of    the    Declaration    of    tbe 
Indian  Ocean  as  a  Zone  of  Peace.  The  failure 
of  the  Committee  to  take  a  decision  on  the 
date  of  tbe  Conference  had  frustrated  the 
desire  of  all  Non-Allgned  Littoral  and  Hin- 
terland States  of  tbe  Indian  Ocean  who.  sup- 
ported by  all  other  Non-Allgned  Countries, 
have   been   working  persistently   for   nearly 
ten  years  in  pursuit  of  their  goal  of  realizing 
the  objectives  contained  In  the  non-aligned 
initiatives  for  the  declaration  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  a  Zone  of  Peace,  first  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1971. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegations 
reaffirmed  their  determination  to  work  for 
the  convening  not  later  than  the  first  half 
of  1983.  of  the  Conference  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  In  Sri  Lanka  and  reiterated  their  hope 
and  expectation  that  all  the  Great  Powers 
and  other  major  maritime  users  would  par- 
ticipate in  this  Conference  in  a  constructive 
spirit  while  at  the  same  time  Initiating  the 
process  of  reducing  their  military  presence  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  area. 

In  this  context,  the  Ministers  and  Heads 
of  Delegation  also  welcomed,  as  in  the  New 
Delhi  Conference,  the  initiative  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Mada- 
gascar to  convene  a  summit  conference  on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  to  be  held  in  Tananarive. 

vni 
The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
were  gravely  concerned  over  the  continuing 
tensions  and  conflicts  in  the  South  East 
Asian  region  that  have  affected  State  mem- 
bers of  the  Movement  of  Non-Allgned  Coun- 
tries and  expressed  that  the  tension  in  and 
around  Kampuchea  should  not  escalate  over 
a  wider  area  and  that  efforts  should  be  di- 
rected towards  a  comprehensive  peaceful  po- 
litical solution  based  on  the  principles  of 
non-interference  in  the  affairs  of  sovereign 
States  and  on  the  Inadmissibility  of  the  use 
of  force  against  sovereign  States.  Such  a  po- 
litical solution,  as  expressed  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  New  Delhi  Conference  of  Minis- 
ters of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Non-Allgned  Coun- 
tries held  in  February  1981,  would  provide  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces,  thus 
ensuring  full  respect  for  the  sovereignty,  in- 
dependence and  territorial  Integrity  of  all 
States  in  the  region  Including  Kampuchea. 
Noting  the  various  efforts  made  In  this  di- 
rection, they  hoped  that  constructive  efforts 
would  be  made  towards  dialogue  that  will 
lead  to  the  resolution  of  differences  among 


all  States  in  the  region  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  durable  peace  and  stability  in  tbs 
area  as  well  as  the  elimination  of  tbe  in- 
volvement of  and  threats  of  intervention  by 
outside  powers. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  re- 
affirmed the  right  of  the  people  of  Kampu- 
chea to  determine  their  own  destiny  free 
from  foreign  interference,  subversion  and 
coercion  and  expressed  tbe  hope  that  through 
a  process  of  negotiations  and  mutual  under- 
stcnding  a  cllmat:  conducive  to  the  exercise 
of  that  right  would  be  created. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  also 
noted  with  approval  the  efforts  being  made 
f:;r  the  early  establishment  of  a  zone  of 
peace,  freedom  and  neutrality  in  the  region 
and  called  upon  all  States  to  extend  their 
fullest  support  to  these  efforts. 

IX 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
noted  with  grave  concern  that  the  situation 
in  South  West  Asia  carries  dangerous  con- 
sequences for  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
region  and  that  its  continuation  poses  seri- 
ous implications  for  international  peace  and 
security.  In  this  context,  they  viewed  the 
situation  in  Afghanistan  with  particular 
concern.  They  recalled  in  this  regard  the 
urgent  call  made  by  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Non-Allgned  Countries  for  a 
political  settlement  on  tbe  basis  of  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troops  and  full  respect  for 
the  independence,  sovereignty,  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  non-aligned  status  of  Afghani- 
stan and  strict  observance  of  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  and  non-interference. 
While  reaffirming  the  rights  of  the  Afghan 
refugees  to  return  to  their  homes  in  safe'y 
and  honor,  the  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Dele- 
gation urged  all  concerned  to  work  towards 
a  settlement  that  would  ensure  that  the 
Afghan  people  would  determine  their  own 
destiny  free  from  outside  interference  and 
enable  the  Afghan  refugees  to  return  to 
their  homes.  They  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion for  the  sincere  efforts  made  in  tbe 
search  for  a  political  settlement  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Afghanistan.  They  also  called  on  all 
States  to  exercise  restraint  to  avoid  further 
endangering  the  peace  and  security  of  tbe 
region  and  to  work  for  the  creation  of  con- 
ditions conducive  to  stability  and  harmo- 
nious relations  among  all  States  of  the  re- 
gion based  on  the  non-aligned  principles  of 
peaceful  coexistence,  respect  of  sovereignty, 
national  Independence,  territorial  Integrity 
and  non-intervention  and  non-interference 
in  the  Internal  affairs  of  States. 
z 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
noted  with  deep  concern  that  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  also  Increased  tension  has  been 
building  up  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America,  The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Dele- 
gation stressed  that  the  policies  of  aggres- 
sion, interference  and  intervention,  pres- 
sures and  economic  or  military  blockades 
can  only  worsen  the  situation  and  endanger 
International  peace  and  security  even  more. 

In  this  context,  they  expressed  concern 
about  the  carrying  out  of  military  naval 
maneuvers  In  the  region  and  about  the  at- 
tempts at  destabilizing  the  Government  of 
Grenada,  the  exertion  of  economic  and  other 
pressures,  destabilizing  maneuvers  against 
Nicaragua  and  the  pursuit  of  hostile  policies 
and  actions  against  Cuba  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  Meeting  reiterated  its 
full  support  for  Cuba's  Just  demand  that  the 
United  States  return  the  naval  base  and 
territory  it  illegally  occupies  in  Guantanamo 
and  cease  its  blockade  against  that  country. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation.  In 
relation  to  El  Salvador,  firmly  reiterated  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  non-align- 
ment, self-determination,  non-intervention 
and  non-interference  in  the  tntemal  affairs 
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of  states,  so  that  the  current  situation  In 
that  CO  untry  would  be  settled  In  a  peaceful. 
Just  de  inocratlc  and  dignified  manner. 

In  th  IS  context,  the  Meeting  welcomed  with 
satlsf  a<  tlon  all  the  expressions  and  effort  of 
the  Int  smatlonal  community,  that,  reafflrm- 
Ing  the  ie  principles,  promote  a  genuine  and 
democr  ktlc  political  solution  that  takes  Into 
accoun  i  all  political  forces  In  El  Salvador  and 
Its  gen  line  political  representatives,  which 
would  I  sad  to  a  process  of  ample  democratic 
particlj  atlon  that  would  put  a  stop  to  blood- 
shed In  that  country. 

The  Vleetlng  expressed  concern  over  the 
Increasi  d  flow  of  Israeli  war  materials,  par- 
tlcularl  1  aircraft.  Into  some  Caribbean  and 
Latin  A  nerlcan  countries. 

The  1  ileetlng  further  renewed  Its  support 
for  the  Inalienable  rights  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  self-determination  and  IIj- 
dependi  mce  and  supported  the  decision  of 
the  Spe  clal  Committee  on  Decolonization  to 
Include  the  question  of  Puerto  Rico  In  ihe 
agenda  of  the  37th  Session  of  the  General 
Assemb  y. 

The  !  Unlsters  and  Heads  of  E>eleg»tlon  re- 
iterated their  hope  that  the  United  States 
would  mplement  and  strictly  respect  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties  to  give  effect  to  the 
full  sovBrelgnty  and  Jurisdiction  of  Panama 
over  all  Its  national  territory,  as  well  as  to 
the  reg  me  on  neutrality  of  the  interocean 
waterwi  y. 

The  Ileetlng  nrmly  reiterated  Its  support 
for  the  -Ight  of  the  Republic  of  Argentina  to 
the  restitution  of  the  Malvlnas  Islands  and 
territorial  sovereignty  over  them  and  re- 
quested that  the  negotiations  with  the 
United  Kingdom  in  this  regard  be  speeded 
up. 

The  Meeting  reaffirmed  once  again  the 
Republl:  of  Bolivia's  Just  and  legitimate 
claim  t  >  recover  Its  outlet  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  y  ith  full  sovereignty. 

XI 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
Mlnlsteilal  Conference  of  the  Non-Allgned 
Countrl  !s  held  In  February  1981  In  New  Delhi 
and  contained  In  paragraph  109  of  the  New 
Delhi  D(  iclaratlon  on  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  dlspu  tes.  the  Meeting  decided  to  set  up  an 
open-en  led  working  group  for  the  purpose  of 
studylni ;  the  proposals  submitted  to  the  New 
Delhi  C  )nference  and  of  drafting  proposals 
for  the  next  Seventh  Summit  Conference  of 
Heads  o ;  State  or  Government  to  take  place 
in  Bagh  lad. 

zn 

The  H.  inlsters  and  Heads  of  Delegation  ex- 
pressed their  concern  over  the  Increasingly 
deterlomtlng  situation  In  the  International 
economic  relations  and  to  the  extremely  diffi- 
cult potltion  of  developing  countries.  This 
was  not  only  a  result  of  structural  problems 
of  the  w  arid  economy  but  also  a  consequence 
of  the  :crlou8  aggravation  of  the  Interna- 
tional K  tuatlon  unleaded  by  the  arms  race. 
The  lacl;  of  will  to  help  In  the  solution  of 
serious  f  rublems  affecting  the  world  economy. 
In  parti  ~'..iar  the  economies  of  developing 
countries.  Itself  contributes  to  the  further 
exacerbaltlon  of  the  International  situation. 

The  S(Ieetlng  noted  that  the  continuing 
deterioration  of  economic  conditions  ?n  the 
world  has  assumed  uparalleled  dimensions 
affecting  most  of  the  developing  countries  In 
ft  most  serious  way,  as  demonstrated  inter 
alia  by  tnelr  growing  Imbalances  In  Interna- 
tional payments,  the  sharp  deterioration  In 
the  terms  of  trade,  the  growing  burdens  of 
external  Indebtedness  and  the  insecurity  and 
lnsufflcl«ncy  of  food  supply. 

In  the  light  of  this  grave  situation  and  Its 
imderlylag  causes,  the  response  of  the  major 
developed  countries  has  been  most  disap- 
pointing The  Meeting  deplored  the  fact  that 
the  launching  of  global  negotiations  con- 
tinues t»  be  Jeopardized  through  prolongM 


delays  cauaed  mainly  by  one  country,  thus 
blocking  a  major  nonaligned  initiative  for 
an  integrated  and  global  review  of  the  to- 
tality of  crucial  Items  on  International  co- 
operation for  development. 

It  la  evident  that  some  developed  coun- 
tries also  lack  the  positive  political  will  to 
proceed  without  delay  with  concerted  efforts 
designed  to  achieve  effective  and  equitable 
solutions  to  the  present  world  economic 
crisis. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  re- 
affirmed their  conviction  that  the  present  un- 
just International  economic  system  already 
in  crisis,  demands  a  struct\iral  reform  which 
could  only  reeiUt  from  a  global  and  Inte- 
grated approach  to  the  present  world  eco- 
nomic problems  with  the  participation  of  all 
countries  and  resulting  In  agreed  solutions 
and  the  establishment  of  the  New  Inter- 
national Economic  Order  that  will  ^le  last- 
ing and  beneflclal  to  all.  They  were  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  the  urgency  of  the 
launching  of  global  negotiations,  and  urged 
the  developed  countries  to  display  real  po- 
litical will  to  that  purpoae. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  of 
Non-Allgned  Countries  welcomed  the  en- 
couraging decisions  taken  during  the  Ca- 
racas conference  on  cooperation  among  de- 
veloping countries  and  called  upon  all  the 
non-aligned  and  other  developing  countries 
to  spare  no  effort  in  rapidly  Implementing 
the  Important  decisions  contained  therein. 

The  Meeting  viewed  the  outcome  of  the 
recent  United  Nations  Conference  on  Least 
Developed  Countries  held  in  Parts  In  Sep- 
tember 1981  as  significant  and  encouraging. 
It  called  for  a  speedy  Implementation  of  the 
substantial  new  Programme  of  Action  as 
adopted  at  the  Conference  as  an  essential 
step  towards  the  establishment  of  the  New 
International  Economic  Order, 
zm 

7.  The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegations 
further  decided  to  renew  the  mandate  of  the 
working,  contact  and  drafting  groups  of  the 
non-aligned  countries. 

XTV 

8.  The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegates 
underlined  the  importance  of  the  forthcom- 
ing Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Coordinating 
Bureau  of  the  Non-Allgned  Countries  to  be 
held  in  Havana.  Cuba,  for  enhancing  the  role 
and  effectiveness  of  non-alignment  in  the 
solution  of  outstanding  International  prob- 
lems and  the  preparation  of  the  VII  Summit 
Conference  of  Heads  of  State  and  Govern- 
ment to  be  held  In  Baghdad.  They  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  the  Coordinating  Bu- 
reau at  the  level  of  Permanent  Representa- 
tives to  the  United  Nations  will  meet  soon 
In  order  to  start  the  preparatory  work  of 
this  Important  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
Coordinating  Bureau  to  be  held  In  Havana 
from  31  May  to  4  June  1982,  In  close  co- 
ordination with  the  host  country. 

9.  The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
expressed  their  deep  satisfaction  that  the 
20th  Anniversary  of  the  First  Summit  Con- 
ference of  the  Non-Allgned  Countries  held 
In  1961  In  Belgrade  was  solemnly  com- 
memorated during  the  Ministerial  Confer- 
ence in  New  D2lhl. 

They  noted  with  appreciation  that  this 
year,  for  the  first  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  adopted  at  the  Ministerial  Con- 
ference in  New  Delhi,  the  Day  of  Non-Allgn- 
ment   was  observed  in  the  United  Nations 

and  on  the  national  level  In  non-aligned  Pol  Pot  in  K'amniiVh«'"KT,+  TJl*"""r"''i.^^ 
countries,  which  contributed  to  a  wider  per-  most  Sicertlin  t^rm.  '  "  ""^^  *^® 
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In  the  efforts  towards  the  establishment  of  could  Write  convincingly  and  at  lenirth 
new  pouticai  and  economic  reiauons  in  the  about   this  pattern   of   pronouncement 


world.  The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
expressed  their  satisfaction  that  the  Twen- 
tieth Anniversary  of  the  First  Conference  of 
Heads  of  State  or  Government  of  Non- 
Allgned  Countries  will  be  solemnly  obeerved 
during  the  39th  Session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. They  invited  all  member  countries 
to  contribute  to  the  observance  of  this  his- 
toric event. 

10.  The  Meeting  resolved  that  non-aligned 
countries  will  act  in  close  cooperation  with 
each  other  In  respect  to  aU  Items  of  special 
concern  to  the  non-aligned  countries  on  the 
agenda  of  the  39th  Seealon  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  objectives  of  non-allgn- 
ment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  Am- 
bassador Klrkpatriclc  was  altogether  cor- 
rect in  describing  this  document  as  one 
surfeit  with  "base  lies  and  malicious  at- 
tacks upon  the  good  name  of  the  United 
States."  I  altogether  agree  with  her  de- 
scription of  the  document  as  one  filled 
with  "vicious  lies"  about  the  United 
States.  I  make  two  points. 

The  first  is  that  this  is  only  the  most 
recent  of  a  succession  of  documents 
aimed  at  the  United  States  which  for  a 
decade,  through  the  course  of  the  1970"s, 
have  grown  ever  more  biased,  ever  more 
vicious,  to  use  the  Ambassador's  term. 
And  that  this  development  has  been  but 
slowly  perceived  in  American  diplomatic 
circles  and  even  more  slowly  responded 
to. 

Those  circles  originally  had  the  Im- 
pression that  this  development  must  be 
erratic  and  would  go  away. 

This  was  followed  by  the  motion  that 
it  really  did  not  matter  very  much.  The 
documents  contained  only  words  as  If  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  more 
than  words.  As  though  words  were  not 
the  great  symbols  of  political  life  around 
which  people  organize  their  behavior. 
Finally,  we  had  the  doctrine  of  "Damage 
Limitation."  A  combination  of  trying  to 
pretend  it  was  not  happening  and  acting 
as  if  the  event  were  of  no  consequence 
in  order  not  to  draw  attention  to  it.  All 
of  which  profoundly  mistook  the  devel- 
opments that  were  taking  place. 

For  the  nonallned  nations  of  the 
world  were  commencing  to  aline  them- 
selves with  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  defining 
event  in  that  change  took  place  several 
years  ago  when  Cuba  was  elected  the 
head  of  the  nonahned  countries. 

Cuba  then  proceeded  to  move  them  In 
the  direction  of  a  very  specific  associa- 
tion with  Soviet  poUcy,  whatever  it  might 
be. 

The  documents  that  have  been  coming 
out  since  the  New  Delhi  conference  ear- 
lier this  year  and  this  most  receht  one 
m  New  York  have  a  precise  configura- 
tion. They  support  Soviet  policy  in  the 
most  elaborate  detail. 

Reading  the  documents  we  learn  of 
American  aggression  in  Central  America 
But  you  would  not  know  that  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  took  place.  You  learn 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  government  of 


which  depicts  the  world  as  being  pri- 
marily in  danger  of  aggression  from  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  exploitation 
by  American  economic  forces;  all  in 
the  context  of  a  friendly  and  construc- 
tive and  supportive  Soviet  Union. 

For  example,  in  the  recent  commimi- 
que  there  was— the  obligatory  passage- 
on  the  attack  on  American  planes  in  the 
Gulf  of  Sidra  by  Mig  fighters  in  the 
Libyan  Air  Force  I  quote  the  paragraph, 
because  it  is  important: 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
expressed  deep  concern  over  the  aggression 
by  the  United  States  of  America  against  the 
Libyan  Arab  Jamahlriya  on  19  August  1981. 
They  considered  that  that  aggression  con- 
stitutes a  threat  as  well  as  flagrant  violence 
against  the  sovereignty,  independence  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  non-aligned  countries 
in  the  region,  which  advocate  the  creation 
of  a  zone  of  peace  and  cooperation  In  the 
Mediterranean,  and  a  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security. 

Our  aggression.  The  United  States  as 
the  aggressor. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  I  rise  on  this  oc- 
casion to  make  an  observation  which  I 
have  made  earlier  in  this  Chamber?  The 
reason  is  twofold:  One,  to  say  that  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  not  to  see 
the  consequences  of  the  language  of 
poUtics  in  the  world  being  turned  against 
us.  There  is  a  real  issue  of  language 
here,  and  this  is  totalitarian  language. 
This  language  says,  when  you  defend 
yourself  against  attack,  you  are  declared 
to  have  been  an  aggressor.  That  is  a 
standard  Orwellian  inversion  of  mean- 
ing. When  you  attempt  to  resist  the  ag- 
gression of  others,  you  are  said  to  be 
the  aggressor. 

Likewise  there  are  no  Libyan  troops 
in  Chad.  There  are  no  Soviet  troops  in 
Angola.  There  is  only  American  aggres- 
sion in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra. 

The  issues  here  are  transcendent.  They 
go  beyond  the  events  of  the  moment. 
They  go  to  this  question:  Does  the  lan- 
guage of  politics  become  that  of  totali- 
tarian powers?  Does  its  purpose  become 
what  we  encountered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1920's  to  pervert  meaning,  to  reverse 
meaning,  to  corrupt  meaning,  to  make 
the  language  inaccessible  save  to  those 
who  understand  the  code? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  second  pur- 
pose for  which  I  rise.  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
nation  to  which  it  is  now  proposed  we 
sell  a  completely  configured  weapons 
system  in  the  form  of  F-15's,  with  fuel 
pods  that  permit  them  to  operate  over  a 
vast  region  of  the  Middle  East,  with  the 
Sidewinder  AIM  9-L  missile,  the  most 
powerful  and  advanced  of  our  techno- 
logical weapons,  and  with  the  AW  ACS 
plane  to  control  the  weapons  system. 
Saudi  Arabia  is  one  of  the  countries  that 
associated  itself— and  I  quote  Mrs.  Kirk- 
patrick— with  the  "vicious  and  erroneous 
language,"  with  "base  lies  and  malicious 
attacks  upon  the  good  name  of  the 
United  States." 

Saudi  Arabia  did  that  within  the  last 
2V2  weeks.  Why  do  we  propose  to  arm 
Saudi  Arabia,  if  it  subscribes  to  vicious 
lies  about  our  Nation? 

There  happens  to  be  a  certain  overlap 
here.  There  is  something  called  the  Con- 
federation of  Gulf  States.  It  is  based  in 


Riyadh.  It  consists  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Ku- 
wait, the  United  Arab  Emirates,  and 
Oman.  It  is  a  regional  association.  Fol- 
lowing the  attack  by  the  Government  of 
Libya,  by  its  warplanes,  on  those  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  open  seas,  the  Con- 
federation of  Gulf  States  issued  a  state- 
ment saying  this  was  an  act  of  "medieval 
piracy."  Saudi  Arabia  described  our  be- 
havior as  "medieval  piracy."  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Oman  disassociated  itself 
from  that  statement.  The  Government 
of  Saudi  Arabia  said  not  a  word.  It  ac- 
cepted the  statement. 

There  it  is:  "medieval  piracy,"  in  the 
specific  words  issued  from  Riyadh;  and 
next  we  hear  from  a  group,  which  in- 
cludes the  Saudis,  a  statement  of  deep 
concern  over  the  aggression  by  the 
United  States  of  America  against  the 
Libyan  Government:  "fiagrant  violence 
against  the  sovereignty,  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  nonalined 
coimtrles." 

Mr.  President,  I  now  come  to  the  ques- 
tion I  have  to  ask  this  Chamber  and  in- 
directly ask  the  administration.  I  know 
that  the  Ambassador  represents  the 
President  and  does  as  instructed  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  I 
have  served  in  that  role.  Did  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick  send  a  letter  to  Saudi  Arabia 
asking  how  it  could  associate  itself  with 
these  "base  Ues  and  malicious  attacks 
upon  the  good  name  of  the  Umted 
States?"  Was  Saudi  Arabia  among  the 
40'  We  are  told  that  the  40  were  chosen 
among  what  must  be  now  about  115 
members  of  the  nonalined  because  they 
are  generally  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  understandably 

said: 

Do  you  believe  these  vicious  lies?  If  you 
do  not  believe  them,  why  did  you  let  your 
name  be  associated  with  the  document? 


Was  Saudi  Arabia  chosen  as  one  of 
the  friendly  40  who  nonetheless  asso- 
c'ated  itself  with  these  "vicious  lies" 
about  the  United  States,  or  was  Saudi 
Arabia  not  considered  friendly  enough 
to  get  on  the  list  of  40  that  might  be 
willing  to  disassociate  itself  from  the 
document?  Which  was  it? 

The  Senate  has  a  right  to  know  before 
we  vote  on  the  decision  to  send  a  weapons 
system  to  that  coimtry. 

Was  Saudi  Arabia  one  of  the  countries 
addressed?  Did  Saudi  Arabia  sign  the 
document  with  its  vicious  lies?  Did  we 
ask  the  Saudi  Arabians  to  withdraw  or 
disassociate  itself  from  those  vicious  hes? 
Did  we  or  did  we  not? 

Do  we  have  a  double  standard  for 
Saudi  Arabia,  that  they  may  lie  about 
us  in  however  so  vicious  a  way  and  we 
will  continue  to  send  them  arms  and  they 
may  do  what  they  wish?  Or  do  we  in  fact 
treat  them  at  least  equally? 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick's  demarche 
was  a  brilliant  one.  But  was  it  flawed  or 
was  it  complete? 

It  can  only  have  been  complete  by 
including  Saudi  Arabia.  Then  how  has 
Saudi  Arabia  responded? 

Mr  President,  these  are  questions 
fairly  put,  I  think,  and  legitimately 
raised.  I  trust  that  our  Government  will 
make  known  an  answer  before  we  have 
to  decide  on  our  course  of  action. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
superbly  prophetic  argument  made  by 
Mr.  William  Safire  in  a  column  dated 
May  1,  1978.  when  this  similar  issue  was 
before  us  entitled  "Word  of  Dishonor." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  1,  1978) 
Word  of  Dishonor 
(By  William  Safire) 
Washington. — President  Carter  Is  reported' 
to  be  Icily  furious  at  the  Israeli  Prime  Min- 
ister for  having  the  effrontery  to  object  to 
the   sale  of  the  most  lethal  United  States 
weaponry  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Mr.  Carter  sug- 
gests he  Is  only  carrying  out  a  commitment 
made  by  his  predecessor,  making  good  Amer- 
ica's "word  of  honor." 

That  turns  both  truth  and  honor  on  Its 
head.  Let's  look  at  that  secret  deal: 

According  to  an  unpublished  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  study,  in  the 
late  summer  of  1976  "the  Saudis  received 
strong  support  In  their  bid  for  an  advanced 
fighter  aircraft  from  the  State  Department, 
especially  from  Secretary  Kissinger  and  the 
Near  East  Bureau  |Atherton)  .  .  .  President 
Ford  accepted  the  State  Department  recom- 
mendation." 

Think  about  that:  In  the  midst  of  the 
United  States  Presidential  campaign,  while 
President  Ford  was  publicly  making  new 
commitments  to  Israel's  defense  (since  re- 
pudiated by  Mr.  Carter)  he  secretly  sends 
word  to  the  Saudis  through  Mr.  Kissinger 
and  Deputy  Secretary  William  Clements  in 
October  1979  that  the  United  States  wlU 
break  precedent  and  sell  the  Arabs  the  means 
to  destroy  America's  ally. 

Mr  Ford  said  to  me  this  weekend:  "I  did 
approve  a  commitment  that  we  would  favor- 
ably consider  a  sale  to  the  Saudis  of  a  fighter 
of  their  choice,  with  a  right  to  veto  that 
choice  If  we  thought  their  decision  was  mlU- 
taxily  wrong  from  our  point  of  view." 

The  truth  Is  that  Gerald  Ford  delll>erately 
withheld  the  facts  from  the  American  people 
about  Arab  arms  sales  In  October  1976.  Mr. 
Caj-ter.  who  publicly  opix)sed  such  arms  sales 
In  the  campaign,  has  seized  upon  that  se- 
cret agreement-ln-prlnclple  and  has  con- 
structed an  enormous  "commitment" — now 
quite  specific  and  throwing  away  our  veto 
right — to  attribute  to  his  predecessor. 

On  Friday  of  last  week.  Senator  Howard 
Baker  told  Secretary  Cyrus  Vance  to  tell  the 
I>resldent  to  stop  claiming  the  Carter  plan 
to  sell  60  F-15  attack  Jets  was  a  commitment 
made  by  President  Ford:  Instead,  the  Carter 
proposal  Is  a  vast  escalation  of  a  general 
promise  made  to  the  Saudis  In  secret,  and 
strlpi>ed  of  the  balancing  pledges  made  In 
public  to  Israel. 

The  time  Is  long  past  when  any  American 
President  or  Secretary  of  State  can  pledge 
America's  "word  of  honor"  In  secret,  with- 
held from  the  Congressional  review  and  con- 
trary to  public  opinion  In  the  United  States. 
Bom  in  secrecy,  this  Carter  escalation  and 
distortion  of  a  Kissinger  bribe  ought  to  be 
dishonored  forthwith. 

Contrast  the  secret  deal  with  the  open, 
publicly  debated  commitment  to  Israel. 
Withdraw  from  the  strategic  passes  In  the 
Sinai.  Israel  was  told,  and  the  United  States 
will  provide  these  aircraft  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  to  your  security.  The  agreement  was 
In  writing  filed  In  the  Congress.  That  is  a 
commitment,  a  "word  of  honor":  and  what 
has  happened  to  It?  Mr.  Carter  has  now  added 
a  big  "If."  by  Unking  the  Jets  due  to  Israel 
with  approval  of  the  first  lethal  arms  sale 
to  the  Saudis. 

In  coming  weeks.  Congress  wlU  change  the 
Carter  package  around  giving  some  more 
planes  to  the  Israelis,  fewer  to  the  Saudis, 
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that  won't  happen,  we  are  told. 
J  want  the  plane  to  match  the 
.  sell  the  Iranians,  or  to  stand  up 
advancing  Cubans.  Baloney:  The 
States  can  easily  guarantee  the 
a;atnst  Invasion  by  Cubans,  without 
the  Arab  world  the  weaponry  It 
wipe  out  Israel. 

eakest  Justification  Is  the  Carter 
In-Arms-Sales  Doctrine,  which  goes 
D't  sell  It  to  them,  the  French 
.  the  business."  The  answer:  Let 
Frenchmen  should  decide  to  run 
of  having  Israeli  blood  on  their 
any  future  war.  that  need  not  be 
>n  of  Americans. 

as  the  Saudis  refuse  to  negotiate 

d  as  long  as  they  are  the  financial 

^.  the  P.L.O..  It  ought  to  be  repug- 

iny  congressman  to  sell  them  Amer- 

s.  Israel  Is  safe  only  so  long  as  the 

thltiks  Israel  cannot  be  beaten. 

._te  Arabs  are  sincerely  concerned 

Soviet   military   threat   in   Africa. 

make    the   peace   that    is   readily 

to  them  with  Israel.  (1)  Resuming 

talks  broken  off  by  Egypt  after  only 

(2)  expanding  the  talks  to  include 

>la  and  Jordan;    (3)    Making  the 

that  both  sides  know  is  possible. 

,  Congress  sees  that  progress,  after 

assured  that  the  weaponry  would 

self-defense,  then — In  public  with 

consultation,   and   In   writing 

States  can  give,  and  live  up  to, 

of  honor." 

jpOYNIHAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
Chair  for  its  courteous  atten- 
I  yield  the  floor. 
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ROiT  :tne  morning  business 

(Durir  g  the  foregoing  remarks  by  Mr. 
MoYNiH/  N,  the  following  occurred : ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  preiaous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  fpr  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes.  I  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  S(  (nator's  statement  will  show  no 
interrupl  ion. 


AIM  9-L  MISSILES 

Mr.  LE  VIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  dis- 
cuss todry  my  concern  about  one  often 
overlooked  aspect  of  the  proposed  arms 
package  if  or  Saudi  Arabia:  the  sale  of 
1.177  AIM  9-L  missUes.  While  most  of 
our  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
AW  ACS  jlanes  themselves.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve tha;  we  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
military  importance  of  the  missiles  or 
the  strat(  gic  risk  to  our  national  security 
that  their  sale  represents. 

As  we  all  know,  the  AIM  9-L  is  a 
highly  aqvanced  weapon  that  has  not 
been  developed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
gives  ourjpilots  a  tremendous  advantage 
because  it  allows  them  to  fire  missiles 
directly  it  hostile  planes  rather  than 
requiring  them  to  engage  in  time  con- 
suming a|id  difficult  attempts  to  maneu- 
ver behinjd  them.  The  importance  of  this 
"shoot  in  the  face"  technology  cannot  be 
overestirr  ated.  nor  can  the  fact  that  the 


AIM  9-L  is  a  classified  weapon.  Most 
critically.  Saudi  Arabia  had  not  been 
given  security  clearance  to  receive  it. 

It  is  this  pomt  that  intrigues  me.  Since 
the  AIM  9-L  is  a  classified  technology, 
I  would  have  assumed  that  its  sale  would 
have  been  approved  through  the  normal 
procedures  established  to  safeguard  its 
security  and  protect  it  from  risks  of  com- 
promise or  misuse.  Those  unused  proce- 
diu-es,  in  part,  involve  securing  the  ap- 
proval of  the  National  Disclosure  Policy 
Committee  prior  to  a  sale  being  finalized. 
The  National  Disclosure  Policy  Commit- 
tee, a  group  made  up  of  representatives 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  vari- 
ous military  branches,  is  chfu-ged  with 
evaluating  the  eligibility  of  various  na- 
tions to  receive  classified  weapons  tech- 
nology and  weighing  the  risks  and  re- 
wards associated  with  the  transfer  of 
that  technology. 

It  provides  a  forum  which  guarantees 
that  our  military  leaders  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  weapons  sales 
from  their  perspective  and  voice  any 
concerns  that  they  may  have. 

In  the  case  of  the  proposed  sale  of  the 
AIM  9-L  to  Saudi  Arabia,  however,  a 
deviation  from  the  normal  safeguard 
procedures  was  made  and  an  exception 
to  the  national  disclosure  policy  was 
granted.  The  committee  was  bypassed. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Saudi  Arabia  had 
not  been  cleared  for  receipt  of  sensitive 
systems  like  the  AIM  9-L.  the  committee 
was  not  consulted  about  the  sale  and.  in- 
deed, was  apparently  directed  to  approve 
it  after  the  fact  rather  than  being  al- 
lowed to  debate  its  merits  initially. 

While  I  am  not  saying  that  this  ex- 
ception to  established  policy  was  illegal, 
I  am  saying  that  it  certainly  was  unwise 
given  the  sensitivity  of  this  particular 
sale  and  the  concerns  that  had  been 
raised  in  the  past  about  transfer  of  the 
AIM  9-L  to  countries  like  Saudi  Arabia 
as  well  as  to  other  nations  most  people 
would  consider  more  capable  of  protect- 
ing U.S.  military  secrets. 

Certainly  there  are  legitimate  ques- 
tions which  can  be  raised  about  why  the 
administration  decided  to  bypass  the 
committee — and  I  attempted  to  raise 
them  when  Secretary  Weinberger  ap- 
peared before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  testify  on  the  sale  earlier  this 
month.  His  responses,  however,  were  not 
very  clear  or  very  helpful.  Because  I  was 
still  troubled  by  the  implications  of  this 
deviation  from  established  policy,  I  sub- 
mitted additional  questions  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  record.  I  asked,  for  example, 
if  the  administration  had  consulted — as 
the  National  Disclosure  Policy  Commit- 
tee does — the  CIA's  Coimterintelligence 
Risk  Assessment  and  the  Security  Survey 
Report  prepared  after  an  on-site  investi- 
gation. As  of  this  time,  I  have  still  not 
received  an  answer  to  this  question  or 
the  others  that  I  submitted. 

As  a  result.  Congress  faces  a  great 
many  imanswered  questions  about  the 
way  the  decision  to  sell  the  AIM  9-L  to 
Saudi  Arabia  was  made.  The  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  provide  these  answers. 
What  we  do  have,  however,  are  a  series 
of  suspicions  about  what  may  have 
caused  this  departure.  And  I  have  to  con- 
fess that  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the 
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conclusions  which  those  suspicions  force 
me  to  entertain. 

Let  me  begin  by  reviewing  the  impor- 
tance that  our  military  people  attach 
to  the  AIM  9-L.  Earlier  this  year,  12  F-15 
Air  Force  pilots  wrote  to  Congressman 
Tom  Lantos  of  California  to  protest  this 
sale.  Their  rationale  was  both  forceful 
and  impressive.  They  wrote  that: 

We  do  not  want  the  technology  of  the 
AIM  9-L  to  leak  to  the  SovleU  through  lack 
of  security  In  Saudi  Arabia  or  through  some' 
closed  door  bargaining  session.  We  at  the 
user  level  can  attest  that  the  AIM  9-L 
thrusts  the  American  fighter  pilot  a  very 
large  step  ahead  In  air  combat  over  any 
other  millUry  force.  The  AIM-9L  U  superior 
because  It  is  a  point  and  shoot  weapon  with 
excellent  probabiUtles  of  success.  The  AIM 
9-L  is  so  superior  that  It  gives  the  American 
fighter  pilot  a  believable  chance  of 
survival  when  confronted  with  over- 
whelming numbers  of  Soviet  aircraft  we 
must  face.  If  we.  as  a  military  force,  are 
to  maintain  a  credible  deterrent  defensive 
posture  with  a  minimum  of  dollars,  why  give 
our  technological  edge  away?  Certainly,  we 
as  pilots  cannot  be  expected  to  fight  against 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  Soviet  air- 
craft equipped  with  a  compromised  version 
of  our  AIM-9L  when  we  know  how  effective 
the  missile  is.  We  object  to  the  sale  of  the 
AIM-9L  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

These  fears  are  not  restricted  to  users 
m  the  Air  Force.  The  Navy,  at  the  highest 
level,  has  strongly  objected  to  proposed 
sales  of  the  AIM  9-L.  While  much  of 
the  material  related  to  those  objections 
is  classified,  I  can  report  that  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs  dated  May  14,  1980,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  wrote  that: 

We  believe  it  U  imperative  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  the  AIM  9-L  to  those  countries 
currently  authorized  to  purchase  this  mis- 
slle.  Accordingly,  the  Navy  does  not  concur 
in  the  sale  of  the  AIM  9-L  to  neutral  or 
third  world  countries.  Including  Sweden 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Nor  was  the  Navy  silent  on  proposed 
sales  of  the  AIM  9-L  to  what  were  then 
viewed  as  friendly  and  stable  countries 
m  the  Middle  East— countries  seen  as 
secure  and  certainly  more  friendly  than 
Saudi  Arabia.  In  a  memorandum  dated 
April  23,  1980,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  reviewed  a  request  for 
an  exception  to  the  national  disclosure 
policy  which  would  have  authorized  the 

H,  h5  Vif  .^  ^-^  *°  ^KyPt  and  con- 
cluded that  the  "Department  of  the 
Navy  recommends  that  such  request  be 
denied. 

The  Navy's  concerns  were  not  re- 
stricted to  the  year  1980.  In  a  memo- 
randum to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
^f  ft  September  9,  1981,  the  Secretary 
^l  1  ^*^  ^^^^  '■ai^^d  questions  about 
the  wisdom  of  transferring  the  AIM  9-L 
technology.  He  wrote  then  that : 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  hlffhest 
whe?lV'^'r.°'  '*'*^"  ""'  ^«'<»  in  the  fSe 

xJ,o  f^x  ^ '*'■  '**  "°^  advanced  AIM  9M 
S.  «^^L  H^  °l  ^^^  *™  »^/9M  series  is 
^„^^  ^^'^  *°  "^  ^'e"  ^  countries  who 
could  compromise  its  effectiveness  or  en- 
H^^r  ^S.  military  or  allied  aircraft  with 
direct  use^  If  the  Ubyans  had  had  Atm  9L. 

p^,^>h"1^*°*  ."'*=''*•'"*  '"  ^^"^  Mediterranean 
could  have  had  a  much  different  outcome. 

Now.  since  the  Armed  Forces  have  been 
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troubled  by  the  sale  of  the  AIM  9-L  to 
Sweden— a  country  most  would  consider 
more  stable  and  friendly  to  American 
interests  than  Saudi  Arabia,  sinco  they 
objected  to  the  sale  of  the  missile  to 
Egypt— another  aUy  more  reliable  than 
the  Saudis,  since  they  cautioned  against 
the  sale  to  neutral  and  third  world  coun- 
tries and  since  they  continued  to  request 
"the  highest  possible  review"  of  any 
proposed  sales  in  the  future,  then  one 
wonders  why.  in  light  of  all  of  this  con- 
cern, the  Armed  Forces  were  denied  the 
opportunity  to  present  their  case  in  a 
meaningful  way  to  the  National  Dis- 
closure Policy  Committee  when  the  sale 
of  this  offensive  missile  to  Saudi  Arabia 
was  being  considered. 

As  I  said.  I  do  not  have  an  answer  to 
that  question. 

I  know  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  one  of  the  few  responses  I  have  from 
him,  indicated  that  the  President  him- 
self decided  to  grant  the  exception  to 
the  national  disclosure  poUcy  in  the  case 
of  the  sale  to  the  AIM  9-L. 

And  I  know  that  as  a  result  of  that 
decision,  the  Armed  Forces  were  pre- 
cluded from  raising  their  concerns  in  the 
most  appropriate  and  open  forum  avail- 
able to  them. 

Given  the  doubts  that  exist  about  the 
way  in  which  the  decision  was  made,  the 
importance  that  the  military  attaches  to 
the  sale  of  the  AIM  9-L.  given  the  fact 
that  as  far  as  I  know  there  have  been  no 
attempts  to  arrange  for  formal  written 
agreements  designed  to  secure  the  mis- 
sile or  guarantee  meaningful  restrictions 
on  its  use.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  this  component  of  the  proposed  pack- 
age. 

AWACS  is.  I  believe,  a  major  issue 
and  a  significant  issue.  But  the  AIM  9-L 
is  in  my  mind  also  an  important  and 
vital  component  of  our  military  arsenal. 
And  based  on  what  I  know  now.  even  if 
adequate  arrangements  for  joint  com- 
mand and  control  of  the  AWACS  planes 
were  included  in  this  package.  I  would 
be  forced  to  vote  against  it  on  the  basis 
of  the  AIM  9-L  alone. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unclassified 
portion  of  the  memorandum  for  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  of  the  Navy  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  This  is  the  document 
which  states  that  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  of  the  Navy  believes 
"it  is  imperative  to  restrict  sale  of  the 
AIM  9-L  to  those  countries  currently  au- 
thorized to  purrJiase  this  missile.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Navy  does  not  concur  in 
the  sale  of  the  AIM  9-L  to  neutral  or 
Third  World  countries.  including 
Sweden,  for  the  foreseeable  future." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Navt. 

Oppice  op  the  Chief 

OP  Naval  Oi»e«ations, 
Washington.  DC,  May  14,  1980. 
SubJ  AIM-9L  for  Sweden  (U) . 
Ref  (a)  OASD(ISA)  memorandum  of  25  Apr 
80;  SubJ:  as  above. 
4.  (U)  For  the  reasons  cited  above,  we  be- 
lieve It  is  imperative  to  restrict  sale  of  the 


A"M-9L  to  those  countries  currently  author- 
ized to  purchase  this  missile.  Accordingly,  the 
Navy  does  not  concur  In  the  sale  of  the 
A  M-9L  to  neutral  or  third  world  countries. 
Including  Sweden,  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr   QUAYLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 


THE  SALE  OF  AWACS  TO  SAUDI 
ARABIA 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  President  Reagan  sent  formal 
notification  to  the  Congress  of  his  inten- 
tion to  seU  five  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Included  in  that  package  was  also  the 
enhancement  of  the  F-15's. 

The  Issue  of  AWACS  and  the  package 
to  Saudi  Arabia  has  consumed  more  of 
my  time  than  any  other  issue  in  my  brief 
career  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Since  the  time  of  submission  of  formal 
notification  many  things  have  hap- 
pened: Anwar  Sadat  has  been  assassi- 
nated; Saudi  Arabia  refused  to  send  any 
representative  to  the  funeral;  former 
Presidents  Ford  and  Carter  have  stated 
that  the  PLO  should  be  Included  in  fu- 
ture peace  talks;  Libya  has  bombed  Su- 
dan; Yassir  Arafat  is  in  Japan.  Further- 
more, the  administration  has  decided 
not  to  delay  the  AWACS  sale  and,  most 
unfortunately,  the  Saudis  have  refused 
any  compromise,  even  a  cosmetic  com- 
promise, on  the  issues  of  joint  command 
or  joint  crewing. 

Nonetheless,  the  Senate  faces  the 
showdown  on  AWACS  in  the  next  2 
weeks.  Most  observers  say  the  adminis- 
tration stiU  lacks  the  votes  necessary  to 
allow  the  sale  to  go  through. 

However,  support  for  this  President  or 
any  President  in  his  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  certainly  gives  some  momentum 
for  passage,  even  though  It  might  be  by 
the  slimmest  of  margins. 

If  these  assessments  are  correct,  the 
reason  the  administration  is  lacking  the 
votes  is  that  it  simply  has  not  made  its 
case. 

I  presume  there  is  a  significant  major- 
ity in  the  Senate  which  feels  the  sale  is 
wrong.  They  feel  it  is  the  wrong  time, 
and  it  has  not  been  disproved  that  Saudi 
Arabia  is  the  wrong  placa.  A  supposed 
new  friend  in  the  Middle  East  has  done 
nothing  to  enhance  passage  of  this  sale. 
Mr.  President,  though  the  sale  of  the 
AWACS  may  be  a  mistake  it  would  be  a 
greater  mistake  for  the  Senate  to  veto 
the  sale.  The  role  of  Congress  in  the  ex- 
port sale  of  arms  is  certainly  minimal  in 
precedent. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  administration 
is  fighting  an  uphill  battle  is  because  of 
its  failure  to  convince  Congress  that  it  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

I  have  been  working  over  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks  to  hopefully  make  a  bad  sit- 
uation a  little  better.  There  are  presently 
statements,  understandings,  cables,  de 
facto  considerations  and  protocols 
which  must  be  made  available  to  the 
public. 

Though  Saudi  Arabia  refuses  to  com- 
promise, the  President  can  mitigate 
many  concerns  by  certifying  in  writing 
certain   understandings   regarding   the 


sale,  specifically  the  issues  of  the  secu- 
rity of  the  planes,  the  maintenance  and 
flight  operation  of  the  planes,  the  shar- 
ing of  data,  de  facto  control  of  the 
equipment  and,  perhaps,  most  impor- 
tantly, any  peace  initiatives,  which 
should  be  outlined. 

There  are  other  Senators  who  have  ex- 
pressed a  similar  interest  in  Presidential 
certification  of  these  concerns.  Today 
the  President  has  conveyed  to  me  that  he 
will,  in  fact,  certify  these  topics  prior  to 
a  vote  on  the  sale  in  the  Senate.  I  am 
prepared  to  support  the  sale  knowing 
that  these  conditions  will  be  a  specific 
part  of  the  package  and  will  be  legally 
binding  on  the  Office  of  the  President. 

Though  there  are  many  reasons  for 
voting  against  the  bill,  there  is  one  over- 
riding reason  to  vote  in  its  favor:  The 
need  to  support  the  President.  If  Presi- 
dent Reagan  were  to  be  defeated  in  this 
initiative,  he  might  run  the  risk  of  be- 
coming "Carterized"  in  the  conduct  of  his 
foreign  policy. 

The  world  is  looking  to  this  Nation  and 
to  this  President  for  leadership,  consist- 
ency, and  resolve.  To  cut  the  legs  out 
from  under  our  President  would  be 
wrong.  There  would  be  nothing  that 
would  please  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
radical  Arab  States  more  than  to  see 
President  Reagan  defeated  on  his  initial 
foreign  policy  decision. 

I  do  hope  that  we  have  all  learned  from 
this  matter.  The  lessons  are  clear.  We 
must  have  better  communications  in  the 
area  of  foreign  policy.  To  do  that  the 
President  must  clearly  state  his  foreign 
policy  objectives  and  work  with  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  develop  a 
consensus. 

I  will  vote  '.n  favor  of  the  sale  and  I 
stand  ready  to  join  in  helping  to  estab- 
lish a  strong  and  consistent  foreign  pol- 
icy, a  policy  that  will  see  the  enhance- 
ment of  freedom  around  the  world 
rather  than  its  demise. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  <=o  ordered. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  will  advise  that  the  time  for  morn- 
ing business  has  expired. 


RESTORATION  OF  MINIMUM  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business, 
wh'ch  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  sis  follows : 
A  bill  (H.R.  4331)  to  amend  the  Omnlbiu 
ReconcUlaUon  Act  of  1981  to  restore  mini- 
mum benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 
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OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Kansas. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  478 

To  provide  for  Interfund  borrow- 

the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds. 

the  minimum   benefit  for  cer- 

ln4lvlduals,  and  for  other  purposes) 


amo  >g 
restc  -e 


EXbLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendin<nt  to  the  desk  in  the  nature 

subs!  itute  and  ask  for  its  immediate 


Mr. 

me 
of  a 
3ns 
The 


considers  tion 


1  'RESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendmf  nt  will  be  stated. 

lei!islative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The 

The 
poses  an 
478. 


Sen  itoT 


from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
Linprlnted   amendment   numbered 


DCLE. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
coAsent  that  further  reading  of 
amen  Iment  be  dispensed  with. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

it  is  so  ordered, 
aniendment  is  as  follows : 

ut   all   after   the   enacting  clause 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


Mr 
mous 
the 

The 
objection 

The 

Strike 
and  Insert 


tie 


Section 
ity  Act  I 
thereof 

"(1)    (1 
1991  the 
borrowing 
Is  appropi  late 
for  finaiic  ng 
Federal 
Trust  Fuild 
ance  Tru.s ; 
borrow  sufh 
be  appro; 
for  transfer 
Trust 

■•(2)  In 
made  un 
transferr^ 
borrowing 
Fund.  Int 
balance  • 
the  rate 
would  ea 
loan  wsr« 
(di 


1.  Section  201  of  the  Social  Secur- 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

following  new  subsection: 

If  at  any  time  prior  to  January 

rlanaglng  Trustee  determines  that 

authorized  under  this  subsection 

In  order  to  best  meet  the  need 

the  benefit  payments  from  the 

-Age    and    Survivors    Insurance 

or  the  Federal  Disability  Insur- 

Fund.  the  Managing  Trustee  may 

amounts  which  he  determines  to 

e  from  either  such  Trust  Fund 

to  and  deposit  in  the  other  such 


F  riate 


repaj  men 


••(3)  If 
made   un 
Trustee 
borrowinf 
mit 

made   un 
such 
appropriate 

"(4) 
timely  reriort 
iransferr«  d 
under  thl  i 


o  J 


caler  dar 
perce  tit 


Sec.  2. 
lernal  Re 
striking 
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"(6)  wllh 
the  caleiidar 
5.70  pe 
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the  calen  lar 
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any  case  where  a  loan  has  been 

paragraph    ( 1 ) .   there  shall   be 

from    time    to    time,    from    the 

Trust  Fund  to  the  lending  Trust 

rest  with  respect  to  the  unrepaid 

'   such    loan    at    a    rate    equal    to 

which    the    lending    Trust    Fund 

n  on  the  amount  Involved  if  the 

an  investment  under  subsection 


n  any  mon*h  after  a  loan  has  been 

ler  paragraph    ( 1 ) .   the   Managing 

qetermines   'hat   the  as=ets  of   the 

Trust  Fund  are  sufficient  to  per- 

t  of  all  or  part  of  any  loans 

ler  paragraph    ( 1 ) .  he  shall  make 

rep  lyments    as   he   determines    to    be 


Board  of  Trustees  shall  make  a 
to  the  Congress  of  any  amounts 
(Including    Interest    payments) 
subsection.". 


REALLOCAl  ION    OP    SOCIAL    SECTTRITT    TAXES    AND 
ADJUSTS  lENTS   IN    ALLOCATION    OF   RECEIPTS 


a)(l)   Section  3101(a)   of  the  In- 

renue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 

t  paragraphs  (5)  through  (7)  and 

In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

wi(h  respect  to  wages  received  during 

year    1982.    the   rate   shall   be 


respect  to  wages  received  during 
year   1983.   the   rate   shall   be 

respect  to  wages  received  during 
year  1984.  the  rate  shall  be  5.45 


h  respect  to  wages  received  during 
year   1985.   the   rate   shall   be   5.60 


res'iect  to  wages  received  during 
years   1990  through  2004,   the 
be  5.70  percent: 


"(10)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1990  through  2000.  the 
rate  shall  be  5  90  percent:  and 

"(11)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  2004.  the  rate  shall  be  6  20 
percent. '. 

(2)  Section  3111(a)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (5) 
through  (7)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
thJ  following: 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
•he  calendar  year  1982.  the  rate  shall  be  5.90 
percent: 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1983.  the  rate  shall  be  5.70 
percent: 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1984,  the  rate  shall  be  5.45 
percent: 

"(8)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1985,  the  rate  shall  be  5.60 
percent: 

"(9)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1983  through  1989.  the  rate 
shall  be  5.70  percent; 

"(10)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1990  through  2004,  the 
rtae  shall  be  5.90  percent;  and 

"(11)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after 
December  31,  2004.  the  rate  shall  be  6.20 
psrcent.". 

(3)  Section  1401(a)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (5) 
through  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1981.  and  before 
January  1.  1983.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
8.55  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1982,  and  before 
January  1.  1984.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
8.35  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(7)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1983.  and  before 
January  1.  1985.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
8.10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  income  for  such   taxable  year; 

"(8)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1984.  and  before 
January  1.  1986.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
8.45  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
empolyment  Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(9)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1985.  and  before 
January  1,  1990,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
8.55  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(10)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1989,  and  before 
January  1,  2005.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  9.00 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year;  and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  2004.  the  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  9.30  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  self -employment  income  for  such  tvx- 
able  year.". 

(b)(1)  Section  3101  (b|  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (4)  through  (6)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1981.  the  rate  shall  be 
1.30  percent: 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1382.  the  rate  shall  be  0.80 
percent; 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1983,  the  rate  shall  be 
1.00  percent; 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1984,  the  rate  shall  be  1.25 
percent; 

"(8)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1985  through  1989.  the 
rate  shall  be  1.45  percent: 


"(9)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1990  through  2004.  the 
rate  shall  be  1.75  percent;  and 

"(10)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  2004,  the  rate  shall  be  1.45 
percent.". 

(2)  Section  3111(b)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1981,  the  rate  shall  be  1.30 
percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1982,  the  rate  shall  be  0.80 
percent; 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1983,  the  rate  shall  be  1.00 
percent; 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1984,  the  rate  shall  be  1.26 
percent; 

"(8)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1985  through  1989,  the  rate 
shall  be  1.45  percent: 

"(9)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1990  through  2004,  the 
rate  shall  be  1.75  percent:  and 

"(10)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  2004,  the  rate  shall  be  1.4S 
percent.". 

(3)  Section  1401(b)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1980,  and  before 
January  1,  1982,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
1.30  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
emoloyment  Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1981,  and  before 
January  1,  1983.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
0.80  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1982.  and  before 
January  1,  1984.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
1.00  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment   Income   for  such   taxable  year; 

"(7)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1983,  and  before 
January  1,  1985,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  1.25 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(8)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1984,  and  before 
January  1,  1990,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
1.45  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(9)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1989,  and  before 
January  1,  2005,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
1.75  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  Income  for  such  taxable  year; 
and 

"(10)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  2004,  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  1.45  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  self -employment  Income  for  such  taxable 
year.". 

(c)  Section  201(b)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  clauses 
(K)  through  (M)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "(K)  1.43  per  centum  of 
the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1981,  and  before  January  1,  iy83,  and 
so  reported,  (L)  1.33  per  centum  of  the  wages 
(as  so  defined)  paid  after  December  31,  1982, 
and  before  January  1,  1984,  and  so  reported. 
(M)  1.19  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so 
defined)  paid  pfter  December  31,  1983,  and 
before  January  1.  1986,  and  so  reported.  (N) 
1.20  per  centvun  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined) 
paid  after  December  31.  1985,  and  before 
January  1,  1990.  and  so  reported,  and  (O) 
1.50  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined) 
paid  after  Decemt)er  31.  1989,  and  so  re- 
ported.". 

(d)  Section  201(b)(2)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  clauses 
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rK)  through  (M)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
ir-d)  1  035  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
«if  emDloymeAt  Income  (as  so  defined)  so 
^i;^  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
De^^r  31  I98I,  and  before  January  1. 
?9M  (L)  0.975  per  centum  of  the  amount  ^ 
ieif-employmenrincome  (as  so  defined)  so 
^^DOrt^  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  af- 
teroeMDiber  31.  1982.  and  before  January  1. 
1^  (M)  0.886  per  centum  of  the  amount 
nf^lf-employment  Income  (as  so  defined) 
i  fepo^  foTany  taxable  year  beginning 
SJr'S^ber  31,'  1983,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1  1985  (N)  0.900  per  centum  of  the 
Sount  of  self-employment  Income  (as  so 
SXed)  so  reported  for  any  taxable  ye*r  be- 
fmnlng  after  December  31,  1984.  and  before 
Jakua^  1.  1990.  (O)  11«  per  centum  of  the 
S^  of  self-employment  Income  (as  so 
^nSl  so  reported  for  any  taxable  year  be - 
eiS  aner  December  31,  1989.  and  before 
Ew-y  1  2005.  and  (O)  1.126  per  centum 
of  th^  amount  of  self-employment  Income 
°L  so  defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31.  2004.  . 

RESTORATION   OF    MINIMUM    BENEFIT   FOB 
CURRENT   BECIPIINT8 

SEC  3  (a)  Section  2201(h)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Eeconcillation  Act  of  1981  is  ampnd- 
Ml  to  read  as  follows :  . 

"(hid)  Except  as  provided  m  paragraph 
(2)  and  in  section  203(n)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  this  section  and  the  amendments 
made  thereby  shall  be  effective  only  with  re- 
spect to  benefits  payable  for  months  after 
'October  1981.  end  only  In  the  =«« /' P^^^^^, 
who  are  eUglble  for  benefits  under  title  U  of 
the  social  Act  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and 
self-employment  Income  of  an  »°d"W"»i 
who  initially  becomes  ehglble  for  oW-age  or 
disability  insurance  benefits  after  October 
1981  or  who  dies  after  October  1981  imdw^ 
not  initially  eligible  for  old-age  or  disability 
insurance  benefits  before  November  1981. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is  a 
member  of  a  religious  order  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  3121(r)(2)  of  the  toter- 
n.a  Revenue  Code  of  1954).  or  an  autono- 
mous subdivision  of  such  order,  whose  mem- 
bers are  required  to  take  a  vow  of  poverty 
and  which  order  or  subdivision  had  elected 
coverafte  under  this  Act  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  or  who 
would  be  such  a  member  except  that  such 
individual  is  considered  retired  because  of 
old  age  or  total  disability,  this  section  and 
the  amendmenU  made  thereby  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  with  respect  to  benefits  payable  for 
months  after  October  1991,  and  only  In  the 
case  of  persons  who  are  not  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment income  of  such  an  Individual  who  dies 
or  initially  becomes  eligible  for  old-age  or 
disability  insurance  benefits  before  Novem- 
ber 1991.  ^      ^,  ... 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  eugi- 
billty  for  old-age  and  disability  Insurance 
benefits  shall  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  paragraphs  (2)  (A)  and  (3)  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 215(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. '. 

(b)(1)   Section  203  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 
"Reduction  In  Benefits  for  Certain  Recipi- 
ents of  the  Minimum  Benefit  Who  Receive 
Governmental  Pension  System  Benefits 
"(m)(l)   Any  Individual — 
"(A)   to  whom  the  amendments  made  by 
section  2201  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981  (relating  to  the  repeal 
of  the  minimum  benefit)  do  not  apply; 

"(B)  who  is  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit 
under  this  title,  the  amount  of  which,  as  de- 
:ermlned  without  regard  to  deductions  on 
iccount  of  work  otherwise  required  under 
.his  section,  would  be  reduced  for  any  month 
f  the  amendments  made  by  section  2201  of 
•Jie  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 


1981  (relating  to  the  repeal  of  the  minimum 
benefit)  were  applicable  with  respect  to  such 
individual:  and 

"(C)  to  whom  there  Is  payable  for  the 
month  of  May  1982  a  monthly  periodic  bene- 
fit or  benefits  in  a  total  amount  of  $300  or 
greater  which  is  based  upon  such  individuals 
earnings  v/hile  in  the  service  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  any  SUte.  as  defined  In 
section  210(h)  (or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof,  as  defined  In  section  218(b)  (2)).  or 
an  Instrumentality  of  two  or  more  States, 
shall,  for  any  month  for  which  the  monthly 
periodic  benefit  or  benefits  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (C)  continue  to  be  payable,  be 
subject  to  a  benefit  reduction  under  para- 
graph ( 2  / . 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  benefit  to  which 
an  individual  described  In  paragraph  (1)  is 
otherwise  entitled  for  such  month  under  this 
title,  as  determined  without  regard  to  deduc- 
tions on  account  of  work  otherwise  required 
by  this  section  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  so  much  of  the  total 
monthly  periodic  benefite  (described  In  para- 
graph (l)'C))  payable  to  such  individual 
for  the  month  oi  May  1982  as  exceeds  »300 
(rounded  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $1  If 
not  a  multiple  of  $1).  but  In  no  event  shall 
the  monthly  benefit  under  this  title  be  re- 
duced by  reason  of  this  subsection  to  an 
amount  Its:  than  the  amount  to  which  such 
individual  would  be  enUtled  if  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  3201  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (relating 
to  the  repeal  of  the  minimum  benefit)  were 
applicable  to  such  individual. 

"(3)  i^'or  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any 
periodic  btneflt  which  Is  paid  on  other  than 
a  monthlj  basis.  shaU  be  aUocated  on  a  basis 
equivalent  to  a  monthly  benefit  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary)  and  such  equivalent 
monthly  benefit  shall  constitute  a  monthly 
periodic  benefit  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion. For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'periodic  benefit'  includes  a  benefit  pay- 
able m  a  lump  sum  U  It  Is  a  commutation  ot, 
or  a  substitute  for.  periodic  payments. 

"(4)  The  provisionii  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  who.  for  the  month 
of  May  1082,  Is  entitled  to  monthly  insurance 
benefits  under  this  title  on  the  basis  of  the 
wages  and  self-employment  income  of  more 
than  one  individual. 

"Reductions  in  Benefits  for  Recipients  of 
Minimum  Benefit  Who  Reside  Outside  the 
United  States 

"(n)  Section  2201  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (relating  to  the 
repeal  of  the  minimum  benefit)  and  the 
amendments  made  thereby  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  benefits  payable  for  any 
month  after  May  1982  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who.  during  such  month.  Is  not  a 
resident  of  the  United  States  (as  defined 
In  section  210  (1)).  and  who  was  eligible 
for  benefits  under  this  title  on  the  basis 
of  the  wages  and  self-employment  Income 
of  an  individual  who  died  or  initially  be- 
came eligible  for  old-age  or  dlscbUlty  In- 
surance benefits  before  November  1981.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effecUve  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefits  payable  under  title  U  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  June  1983  and 
months  thereafter. 

(c)  Section  1623  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  repealed.  .,„-/,> 

(d)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6103  (1) 
(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relaUng  to  disclosure  of  certain  informa- 
tion to  Social  Security  Administration  and 
Railroad  Retirement  Board)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "and  payments  of  retirement  In- 
come."  after  "chapters  2.   21.  and  24,'. 

EXTENSION   OF  COVERAGE  TO   FIRST  SIX   MONTHS 
OF   SICK   PAT 

SEC  4.  (a)  Section  209(b)  (2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  Section  3121(a)(2)(B)   of 


the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
"sickness  or  accident  disability"  the  follow- 
ing: "(but  not  including  any  such  payment 
that  Is  made  directly  to  such  employee  from 
the  regular  wage  or  salary  account  of  such 
employer) ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  re- 
muneration paid  after  December  31.  1981. 

EXTENSION  OF  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  MAXIMUM 
FAMILY  BENEFIT  TO  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE    BENEFICIARIES 

Sxc.  S.  (a)  Section  203  (a)  of  the  SocUl 
Securitjr  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1).  (3), 
(3).  (4).  and  (6),  is  paragraphs  (2),  (8),  (4). 
(6),  and  (6),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  paragraph  (3) 
(as  so  redesignated)  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph : 

"(1)(A)  The  total  monthly  benefits  to 
which  beneficiaries  may  be  entitled  under 
section  202  or  223  for  a  month  (but  prior 
to  any  Increases  resulting  from  the  applica- 
tion of  paragraph  (3)(A)(U)(m)  of  sec- 
tion  215(1))  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and 
self-employment  Income  of  an  Individual 
whose  primary  insurance  amount  has  been 
computed  or  recomputed  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  or  (4)  of  section  216(a) ,  or  under  section 
215(d).  as  in  effect  after  December  1978. 
shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
subsection,  be  reduced  to  the  smaller  of — 
"(1)  86  percent  of  such  individuals  aver- 
age Indexed  monihly  earnings  (or  100  per- 
cent of  his  primary  Insurance  amount,  U 
larger),  or 

"(11)  160  percent  of  such  Individual's  pri- 
mary insurance  amount. 

Any  such  amount  that  is  not  a  multiple  of 
$0.10  shall  be  decreased  to  the  next  low- 
est multiple  of  $0.10. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
to  benefits  based  on  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  of  an  individual — 
"(1)  who  dies  before  1982; 
"(11)  who  attains  age  62  before  1982,  ex- 
cept with  respect  to  benefits  payable  during 
an  entitlement  to  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits of  an  individual  whose  initial  entitle- 
ment to  such  benefits  occurred  after  June 
1980;  or 

"(ill)  who.  in  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  attains  age  62.  or  dies  before  attain- 
ing age  62.  after  1981.  became  entitled  to 
disability  insurance  benefits  before  July 
1980.  and  was  entitled  to  disability  Insur- 
ance benefits  In  any  month  after  June  1980 
and  before  January  1982  (unless  the  individ- 
ual is  not  entitled  to  such  benefiU  during  a 
period  of  more  than  12  consecutive  months, 
after  December  1980.  before  he  dies,  again 
becomes  disabled,  or  attains  age  62  which- 
ever first  occurs).". 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (2)  (as  so  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  of  section 
203(a)   of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A).by— 

(I)  inserting  "to  whom  paragraph  (1)  does 
not  apply,  and"  after  "In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual"; 

( II )  inserting  after  "section  202  or  223  for 
a  month"  the  parenthetical  phrase  "(but 
prior  to  any  increases  resulting  from  the 
application  of  paragraph  (2)  (A)  (11)  (III) 
of  section  215(1))",  and  striking  out  that 
phrase  as  it  appears  elsewhere  in  such  para- 
graph;  and 

(ill)  striking  out  "except  as  provided  by 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (6)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "except  as  otherwise  provided 
by   this  subsection";    and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)"  each 
place  It  appears  in  subparagraphs  (A).  (B). 
and  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  In 
each  Instance  "paragraph   (3)". 
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)   or  Individuals  who  Initially  be- 

e   for  old-age   or   disability   In- 

leneflts,  or  who  die  (before  becom- 

glble  for  those  benefits),  in  calen- 

1979.   1930.  or  1981— 

amounts  established  with  re- 
ubparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2) 
$248,  or  $270.  respectively: 

amounts   established    with   re- 

I  ubparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2) 

$358.  or  $390,  respectively:   and 

hs   amounts   established   with   re- 

!  ubparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (2) 

$467.  or  $508.  respectively.". 

(3)    (as  so  redesignated  by 
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such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
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.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
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P|IESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Will  be 
in  two  degrees. 

The  point  I  make  Is  that 
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who  have  amendments  to  of- 

that  within  the  next  20  to 

we  will  probably  be  in  a  posi- 

those  amendments. 

vote  on  September  24, 

Committee  approved  a  so- 

amendment  that  has  been 

HR.  4331.  The  amendment 

changes  in  social  security 

help  insure  the  retirement 
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the     committee     amendment 

the  social  security  tax 

three  trust  funds.  Keeping  the 

'  security  tax  rate  the  same 

current  law,  old  age  and  survi- 

insi^rance  tax  would  be  increased, 

insurance  tax  would  be  de- 

4nd  the  hospital  insurance  tax 

decreased  through  1985,  then 

subsequei^tly  increased. 

to  provide  additional  flexibil- 

m*eting  benefit  obligations  over 

1  0  years,  the  proposal  would  al- 

managing  trustee,  the  Secre- 
T^easury,  authority  to  borrow  be- 


tween the  OASI  and  DI  funds.  This  in- 
terfund  borrowing  authority  would  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  1990  and  it  would  in- 
volve only  the  two  cash  benefit  funds. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  restore 
the  minimum  benefit  for  most  people  on 
the  benefit  rolls  who  were  scheduled  to 
have  their  benefits  recalculated  next 
March.  Under  the  committee  amend- 
ment, the  minimum  benefit  would  be  re- 
stored for  all  people  eligible  for  benefits 
before  November  1981.  Minimum  bene- 
ficiaries with  governmental  pensions 
would  have  their  minimum  benefits  re- 
duced dollar  for  dollar  for  the  portion  of 
their  governmental  pension  above  $300. 
but  not  below  the  amount  of  the  bene- 
fit based  on  their  actual  earnings.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, 2.7  million  of  the  3  million 
minimum  beneficiaries  would  continue  to 
recaive  the  full  minimum  benefit. 

For  members  of  religious  orders  who 
have  taken  a  vow  of  poverty  and  who 
were  first  covered  under  the  social  se- 
curity program  as  a  result  of  amend- 
ments adopted  in  1972,  the  amendment 
would  defer  the  elimination  of  the  mini- 
mum benefit  for  future  recipients  for  a 
period  of  10  years. 

The  committee  amendment  would 
achieve  trust  fund  savings  by  extending 
the  disability  maximum  family  benefit 
formula  to  retirement  and  survivor 
cases,  for  workers  reaching  age  62  or 
dying  after  1981.  Additional  revenues 
would  be  generated  by  a  provision  that 
removes  the  exclusion  of  certain  sick 
pay  from  social  security  taxes  during  the 
first  6  months  the  employee  is  off  work. 
In  all,  the  committee  amendment  pro- 
vides a  much  needed  and  widely  support- 
ed mechanism  for  Insuring  the  solvency 
of  the  retirement  fund  in  the  near  term. 
It  also  restores  the  minimum  benefit  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  way  without  worsen- 
ing the  condition  of  the  trust  funds  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

I  might  remind  my  colleagues,  of 
course,  that  this  amendment  is  by  no 
means  an  answer  to  social  security's 
financing  needs. 

I  might  say,  as  an  aside,  that  there  has 
been  some  feeling  that  we  ought  to  just 
provide  for  interfund  borrowing  and  re- 
allocation of  the  tax,  and  our  worries  will 
be  over. 

Well,  maybe  our  worries  would  be  over 
as  Members  of  the  Senate  who  may  be 
running  for  reelection  in  the  next  year 
and  maybe  through  1984.  But  the  worries 
will  not  be  over  for  the  36  million  bene- 
ficiaries who  now  receive  benefits,  or  115 
million  workers  who  now  pay  into  social 
security  who  are  counting  on  a  stable 
system  to  be  there  upon  their  retirement. 
So  I  would  suggest  that  what  we  have 
done,  in  effect,  is  to  indicate  that  there  is 
a  problem.  We  have  indicated  that  we 
are  not  quite  ready  to  come  to  grips  with 
it,  possibly  for  fear  of  constituent  reac- 
tion. Certainly,  those  beneficiaries  now 
receiving  social  security  for  the  most 
part  have  a  lot  of  misinformation,  a  lot 
of  conflicting  information,  much  of  it 
well  intentioned. 

I  would  hope  that  if,  in  fact,  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
passed  by  the  House  and  signed  into  law 
by  the  President,  those  who  may  read 
about  the  Senate  action  or  hear  about 


the  Senate  action  will  not  be  under  any 
illusion  that  somehow  we  have  taken 
care  of  the  social  security  problem.  What 
we  have  done  is  to  take  the  easy  way  out. 
We  have  taken  the  cosmetic  approach. 

Right  now,  we  have  three  different  ac- 
counts in  social  security.  Two  currently 
have  surpluses,  one  is  about  to  go  in  the 
red  by  next  November.  What  we  are  pro- 
posing to  do  is  borrow  from  one  of  the 
other  funds,  disability  insurance,  until 
they  are  on  the  verge  of  insolvency  and, 
hopefully,  by  that  time,  we  shall  address 
some  of  the  real  problems  in  social  secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  this  pro- 
posal, it  is  my  hope,  would  not  stem  the 
enthusiasm,  if  there  is  any,  in  Congress 
to  move  ahead  immediately  to  address 
the  long-term  problem.  I  also  hope  It 
would  not  dampen  the  efforts  by  the  ad- 
ministration, particularly  the  President, 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem. 

The  problem  is  not  coming  up  with 
good  ideas  to  solve  the  financing  prob- 
lem. We  believe  that  we  have  a  number 
of  good  ideas,  coming  from  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  The  problem  is  finding 
the  courage  or  the  will,  if  you  please,  to 
deal  with  this  matter  as  it  should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  appropriate  committees 
and  in  the  full  Senate  and  the  full 
House. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that.  In  effect., 
what  we  have  done  in  the  committer 
amendment  is  slightly  delay  the  day  f 
reckoning.  We  have  indicated  that,  wel . 
we  know  there  is  a  problem— some  may 
not  agree,  but  most  everybody  agrees 
that  there  is  a  problem— and  we  are 
going  to  take  some  time  to  look  at  that 
problem.  Hopefully,  we  will  solve  the 
problem  later.  I  certainly  have  confi- 
dence that  we  are  going  to  address  the 
problem  and  I  hope  we  will  solve  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  committee  amend- 
ment is  not  an  answer  to  social  security's 
financing  needs. 

While  this  amendment  would  certainly 
improve  the  immediate  situation,  it  does 
not  fundamentally  deal  with  the  fact 
that  the  system's  income  is  not  certain 
to  meet  benefit  costs  through  the  decade. 
Under  trustees'  intermediate  assump- 
tions, $30  billion  would  be  needed  by  1990 
to  insure  the  barest  level  of  solvency, 
and  nearly  $80  billion  would  be  required 
to  restore  current  levels  of  reserves. 

Over  the  longer  term,  the  situation 
only  becomes  more  serious.  Given  the 
chronic  deficits  that  are  expected  to 
characterize  medicare  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,  the  entire  system  is  expected  to 
run  annual  deficits  beginning  In  the 
1990's. 

Over  the  next  75  years,  the  system's 
deficit  is  projected  to  equal  29  percent 
of  expenditures.  I  suggest,  as  I  have  be- 
fore, that  it  is  imperative  that  we  con- 
tinue efforts  to  forge  a  bipartisan  solu- 
tion to  these  financing  problems. 

INTERFUND   TAX   REALLOCATION   AND   BORROWING 
AUTHOR  ITT 

The  present  law  allocations  and  the 
proposed  changes  are  shown  in  a  table 
I  have  had  prepared. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
table,  with  reference  to  tax  reallocation 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Proposal 

Present  law 

Proposal 

Present  law 

Proposal 

iMt9                        

4.575 
4.575 
4.575 
4.750 
4.750 
5.100 
5.100 

5.185 
5.035 
4. 855 
5.005 
5.100 
5.  ISO 
5.450 

0.825 
.825 
.825 
.950 
.950 
1.100 
1.100 

0.715 
.665 
.595 
.595 
.600 
.750 
.750 

1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.35 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 

0.80 
1.00 
1.25 
1.45 
1.45 
1.75 
1.45 

6.70 
6.70 
6.70 
7.05 
7.15 
7.65 
7.65 

C70 
7.» 

7.e 
7.  as 

1983 — - 

1984 - 

1985 - 

1986  89 

1990  2004 - 

2005ifMJ»«m -  

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  pres- 
ent law  (Public  Law  97-35),  the  mini- 
mum social  security  benefit  is  sched- 
uled to  be  eliminated  for  all  people  who 
become  eligible  for  benefits  for  the  month 
of  November  1981  and  later.  The  mini- 
mum benefit  is  scheduled  to  be  elim- 
inated for  all  other  beneficiaries  begin- 
ning with  benefits  for  March  1982. 

The  committee  adopted  a  provision  to 
restore  the  minimum  benefit  for  all  peo- 
ple who  are  eligible  for  benefits  before 
November  1981  and  who  are  residents  of 
the  United  States,  residents  of  the  50 
States,  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  Virgin  Islands,  and  American 
Samoa.  Minimum  beneficiaries  with  gov- 
ernmental pensions  would  have  their 
minimum  benefit  reduced  dollar  for  dol- 
lar for  the  portion  of  their  governmental 
pension  above  $300,  but  not  below  the 
amoimt  of  the  benefit  based  on  their  ac- 
tual earnings. 

The  Committee  also  agreed  to  defer 
for  a  period  of  10  years  the  elimination 
of  the  minimum  benefit  In  the  case  of 
members  of  religious  orders  who  have 
taken  a  vow  of  poverty  and  who  were 
first  covered  under  the  social  security 
program  as  a  result  of  amendments 
adopted  in  1972. 

EXTEND    DISABIUTT    MAXIMUM    FAMILY    BENEFrT 
TO  RETIREMENT  AND  SURVIVOR  CASES 

Under  present  law,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  month- 
ly benefits  that  can  be  paid  on  the  earn- 
ings record  of  one  worker.  This  limit  is 
known  sis  the  maximum  family  benefit 
(MPB) .  In  retirement  and  survivor  cases, 
the  MFB  ranges  from  150  to  188  percent 
of  the  PIA.  primary  insurance  amount. 
In  disability  cases,  the  MFB  can  be  no 
more  than  85  percent  of  the  worker's 
average  Indexed  monthly  earnings 
(AIME)  or  150  percent  of  the  primary 
insurance  amount. 

The  committee  approved  a  provision 
to  extend  the  present  law  disability  max- 
imum family  benefit  formula  to  retire- 
ment and  survivor  cases,  for  workers 
reach'ng  age  62  or  dying  after  1981. 

EXTEND  SOCIAL  SECURITy   PAYROLL  TAX  TO  FIRST 
6    MONTHS    OF    SICK    PAY 

Under  present  law,  sick  pay  is  subject 
to  social  security  taxes  and  is  treated  as 
covered  earnings  unless  It  is  either: 
First,  paid  under  a  qualified  plan  or  sys- 
tem, or  second,  paid  more  than  6  months 
after  the  last  month  the  employee 
worked. 

If  the  employer's  plan  or  system  is 
qualified,  the  payments  are  excluded  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  made  from 
the  employer's  regular  wage  or  salary 
account  or  from  a  separate  fund  or 
insurance. 


The  committee  approved  a  provision 
to  remove  the  exclusion  of  sick  pay  under 
a  plan  or  system  during  the  first  6 
months  the  employee  is  off  work  if  the 
payments  are  made  from  the  employer's 
regular  wage  or  salary  account.  This 
provision  would  be  effective  for  sick  pay 
in  January  1982  and  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  very  brief  discus- 
sion, the  Senate  Finance  Committee  ad- 
dressed the  problems  of  social  security 
system  and  we  at  least  have  agreed,  by 
a  imanimous  vote  of  20  to  0  In  our  com- 
mittee, to  authorize  Interfund  borrowing, 
reallocation  of  the  tax,  restoration,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  minimum  benefit. 
We  adopted  two  provisions  to  pay  for 
that  restoration,  which  we  felt  was  the 
only  responsible  thing  to  do. 

I  also  say  that,  as  I  am  certain  others 
will  say,  this  is  a  retreat  from  an  earlier 
position  of  the  administration. 

It  Is  a  recognition  by  the  President, 
by  others  in  the  administration,  and  by 
those  of  us  on  the  Committee  on 
Finance — some  of  us,  at  least — that  per- 
haps, in  the  reconciliation  process,  we 
may  have  gone  too  far  with  the  mini- 
mum benefit  elimination. 

In  view  of  the  politicization  of  social 
security  since  that  time,  it  is  now  the 
better  course  to  follow  to  make  a  restora- 
tion of  that  benefit,  at  least  a  95-percent 
restoration. 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  indi- 
cates that  it  Is  his  hope  that  we  can 
move  rather  quickly  on  this  amendment. 
It  Is  my  understanding  now  from  the 
Social  Security  Administrator  that  time 
is  of  the  essence  as  far  as  notifying  cer- 
tain people  who  might  be  affected  If  the 
minimum  benefit  Is  not  restored.  Hope- 
fully, today  or  tomorrow,  we  will  be  able 
to  pass  this  substitute  without  any  crip- 
pling amendments.  There  may  be  some 
lurking  out  there  somewhere.  I  hope 
that  then  we  can  persuade  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  take  appropriate  action 
very  quickly. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
first  to  respond  to  my  friend,  the  re- 
spected and  exceptionally  able  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  to  say  that 
he  has  described  the  measure  before  us 
as  being.  In  some  sense,  a  retreat  today 
from  the  original  proposal.  I  want  the 
first  remarks  I  make  to  assert  my  con- 
viction that  If  that  is  the  word  to  be 
used,  so  be  it.  But  It  is  a  gracious  retreat. 
It  is  a  responsible  change  of  opinion.  It 
is  the  result  of  a  leeislative  process 
which,  upon  consideration,  brings  par- 
ticipants to  new  viewa.  Absent  that,  we 
would  not  have  a  deliberative  process  at 
aU. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
what  will  be  obvious,  that  the  degree  to 
which  the  chairman  has  brought  this 
change  about  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that 
we  bring  to  the  Senate  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  adopted  unani- 
mously. It  is  a  committee  that  was 
scarcely  unanimous  in  this  matter  when 
the  process  began.  That  it  should  have 
ended  up  this  way  is  a  tribute  to  the 
chairman  and,  I  think,  to  the  capacity  of 
facts  to  change  opinions  in  the  course 
of  deliberations  in  this  body. 

The  chairman  will  recall,  and  while  I 
do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  it,  I  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  note,  at  least,  that  this 
particular  phase  of  the  history  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  begins  on  the  12th 
of  May,  when  we  received  from  the  ad- 
ministration, with  no  advance  warning, 
with  no  consultation,  and  with  no  prep- 
aration, a  proposal  to  transform  the  so- 
cial security  system  drastically  In  two 
respects. 

First,  to  reduce  benefits  sharply,  some- 
thing that  had  not  been  done  before,  and 
certainly  never  contemplated  at  this 
level  of  reduction.  For  persons  retiring 
at  age  62,  for  example,  benefits  would 
be  reduced  by  40  percent,  taking  them 
from  80  percent  of  the  full  benefit  they 
would  receive  at  age  65  to  49  percent 
and — not  to  bring  too  many  ratios  Into 
this  discourse — Cleaving  such  a  retiree 
with  an  average  replacement  rate,  as  we 
say,  of  19  percent  of  earning.  In  effect, 
this  formalizes  a  retirement  in  which 
social  security  benefits  would  be  below 
the  poverty  line.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
many  retirees  would  not  have  other  re- 
tirement benefits  coming,  but  many 
would  not. 

It  remains  the  case  that  only  about 
half  of  the  people  retiring  in  our  country 
have  any  other  pension  with  which  to 
supplement  social  security.  About  half 
live  on  social  security  and  nothing  else. 
Hence,  the  Importance  of  something 
such  as  the  benefit  rate  paid  at  early 
retirement. 

Early  retirement  was  singled  out  on 
the  ground  that  this  was  a  privilege  of 
some  sort  that  weis  being  somehow 
abused.  It  was  and  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  way  to  take  advantage  of  the  system. 
The  judgment  made  in  1962  to  provide 
early  retirement  at  80  percent  of  the 
full  rate  at  65  was  based  on  an  actuarial 
calculation  that  this  would,  on  average, 
provide  the  same  lifetime  benefits  as  are 
received  by  "regular"  retirees.  It  has 
turned  out  to  be  actuarially  precise  to  a 
degree  that  is  not  ordinarily  found.  Over 
time,  persons  who  have  retired  early 
have  received  exactly  what  they  were  ex- 
pected to  receive.  Eighty  percent  of  a  full 
benefit,  received  at  age  62,  has  led  to  a 
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The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  is  not  wrong  when 
he  says  that  we  have  to  act  with  some 
expedition  here,  else,  on  Christmas  Eve, 
some  3  million  people  are  going  to  re- 
ceive a  notice  that  their  social  security 
payments  are  being  taken  away  from 
them.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  note 
might  have  holly  and  ivy  to  cheer  them 
up.  It  has  been  suggested,  I  am  told,  by 
persons  downtown  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  might  be  the 
one  chosen  to  sign  the  notice,  on  the 
ground  that  no  one  at  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  wishes  to  do  it. 

As  a  point  of  fact,  under  the  law,  3 
million  people  will  receive  this  special 
yuletide  notice  from  the  chairman  or 
whoever  is  given  the  distinction  of  send- 
ing the  greetings,  unless  we  do  act  with 
expedition,  and  I  believe  we  should. 

Again,  there  was  the  question  of  due 
notice  and  due  procedure. 

At  this  point.  I  do  not  have  much  to 
add.  except  to  say  that  I  believe  that  in 
the  course  of  our  deliberations  we  have 
established  that  there  are  two  problems 
facing  the  social  security  system.  One  is 
a  near-term  problem  that  responds  to  the 
unprecedented  movement  of  prices  and 
wages  in  the  last  4  years.  Prices  went  up 
and  wages  went  down,  probably  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  American 
economy;  and  interest  rates  were  at  ex- 
traordinarily high  levels,  interest  rates 
refiecting  this  changing  relationship. 

The  result  was  that  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  economic  series, 
real  wages  in  the  United  States  declined. 
Unemployment  remained  high.  The 
economy  has  been  flat  since  1978,  almost 
an  extended  recession. 

Payments  into  the  system  have  gone 
down  relatively.  With  inflation,  payments 
out  of  the  system  have  been  going  up. 
This,  combined  with  the  unprecedented 
change  in  the  wage-price  relationship, 
has  depleted  the  trust  fimds. 

And  changes  made  by  the  1977  amend- 
ments have  not  been  sufQcient  for  the 
purposes  we  contemplated  at  the  time. 
We  are  responsibly  advised  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  by  the 
administration  that,  with  the  changes 
we  make  today,  even  after  the  cost  of 
restoring  the  minimum  benefit  to  virtu- 
ally all  its  present  recipients  is  ac- 
counted for.  the  near-term  problem  will 
be  avoided.  Enough  reductions  were 
made  in  the  reconciliation  bill  so  that 
between  now  and  1985  or  1990,  as  we 
variously  describe  the  near-term  prob- 
lem, we  will  get  through. 

Perhaps  the  ship  will  cross  the  bar 
with  a  fairly  narrow  margin  between  the 
bar  itself  and  the  keel,  but  that  has  hap- 
pened before.  In  any  event  not  a  great 
deal  would  be  at  stake  if  we  had  to 
resort  to  some  temporary  adjustment  at 
the  end  of  this  decade  because  there- 
after the  system  goes  into  a  very  ample 
surplus  for  a  very  long  time. 

I  note  this  not  in  anticipation  of  our 
doing  it,  but  simply  to  make  the  point, 
Mr.  President,  that  through  most  of  the 
1940's,  in  consequence  of  an  amendment 
proposed  in  this  body  by  our  distin- 
guished former  Member,  who  is  so  much 
a  part  of  our  history.  Senator  Vanden- 


berg  of  Michigan,  the  funds  had  the 
right  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  if 
they  were  temporarily  short  of  moneys 
owing  to  a  combination  of  economic  de- 
velopments, or  whatever.  This  did  not 
offend  against  any  great  principle.  It 
still  does  not. 

It  can  be  done  if  needs  be  done.  It  is 
unlikely  that  it  will  be  needed,  but  if  it 
is,  it  can  happen. 

I  do  not  want  to  stand  here  advocat- 
ing that  there  be  a  steady  infusion  of 
public  moneys,  of  general  funds,  into  the 
social  security  system.  There  is  a  healthy 
discipline  that  arises  from  the  prospect 
that  the  taxes  paid  into  the  system 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  benefits  paid 
out. 

But  I  note  that  this  is  not  the  case 
now.  that  under  the  medicare  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  doctor  bills 
are  paid  by  general  revenues.  The  notion 
that  these  revenues  are  from  social  secu- 
rity taxes  is  not  so. 

I  point  out  that,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  system,  there  was  a  deliberate  public 
subsidy  to  these  funds.  It  will  not  seem 
credible  to  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
today,  but  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935 
provided  that  the  moneys  collected  from 
the  payroll  tax  be  invested  in  special 
Government  bonds,  and  that  the  Treas- 
ury pay  a  full  3-percent  interest  on  those 
moneys. 

Now,  3  percent  interest  was  higher 
than  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  the 
Treasury  borrowed.  It  was  thought  to  be 
an  astronomical  number,  never  likely  to 
be  reached  in  the  market,  and  in  that 
measure,  to  that  degree,  and  to  that  pur- 
pose a  subsidy  was  paid  into  the  fund. 

Tills  was  phased  out  in  the  1940's,  and 
the  memory  of  a  time  when  3  percent 
was  an  inconceivably  high  rate  of  inter- 
est has  gone,  but  I  cannot  fail  to  remind 
my  friend  from  Kansas  of  those  grand 
old  days  of  the  New  Deal  when  the  dollar 
was  sound,  when  interest  rates  were  low. 
and  when  social  change  was  going  for- 
ward at  such  an  agreeable  pace. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
having  talked  about  our  near-term  prob- 
lem, may  I  also  say  that  there  is  this 
other  matter,  this  other  question  which 
I  have  found  myself  referring  to  as  the 
2020  problem.  It  is  not  a  problem  at  all 
but  simply  a  statement  of  fact  that  about 
the  year  2020  the  baby  boom  that  fol- 
lowed the  Second  World  War  will  have 
retired  and  we  will  have  a  high  ratio  of 
older  persons  to  workers.  We  will  not 
have  a  high  dependency  ratio,  unless 
there  is  a  great  and  unanticipated  demo- 
graphic change. 

The  dependency  ratio,  which  is  the 
ratio  of  persons  of  working  age  to  young 
and  old.  specifically  20  to  64.  against 
those  above  64  and  below  20  reached  its 
height  in  1965.  We  will  never  again  have 
as  many  dependent  persons  relative  to 
persons  of  working  age  as  we  had  in  1965. 

But  we  will  have  this :  The  baby  boom 
will  grow  old,  it  will  retire,  and  then  pro- 
vision has  to  be  made  for  a  higher  rate 
of  contribution  and  of  GNP  than  we 
have  historically  known. 

I  remind  the  Chair  what  this  body  has 
heard  before,  which  is  that  as  a  propor- 
tion  of  gross  national  product,  social 
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security  benefits  go  down  from  almost 
5  percent  last  year  to  slightly  more  than 
4  percent  about  the  year  2005,  and  then 
they  rise  to  again  about  their  present 
level  about  the  year  2015. 

I  wish  not  to  be  held  to  the  month  of 
the  calendar  year  in  those  terms,  but 
there  is  a  decline  such  that  by  about 
the  year  2020  we  get  back  up  to  the 
present  rate  of  GNP,  and  then  we  go 
from  about  5  percent  up  to  about  6  per- 
cent in  about  the  year  2035,  something 
in  that  range,  and  at  6  percent  it  holds 
for  a  period,  then  declines  again  to  a 
bit  above  5  percent  as  best  we  can  know. 
We  presume  a  great  deal  about  the 
forecasting  abilities  of  our  actuaries.  We 
solemnly  pretend  to  precision  when  we 
refer  to  what  the  GNP  in  the  year  2040 
will  be  and  the  work-force  ratio,  the 
labor-force  ratio,  and  the  unemployment 
rates  and  things  like  that.  That,  alas,  is 
one  of  the  prices  we  have  paid  for  the 
trappings  that  surrounded  the  original 
Social  Security  Act.  These  gave  us  to 
xmderstand,  gave  the  public  to  under- 
stand, that  a  social  insurance  system 
that  in  effect  constituted  an  intergen- 
erational  tax  transfer  was  in  fact  a 
funded  investment  retirement  annuity 
arrangement  as  well  as  an  insurance 
arrangement. 

This  was  never  so,  it  is  not  so,  and 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  so, 
but  nonetheless  we  solemnly  project  the 
funds'  status  75  years  in  the  futixre  as 
if  this  were  the  portfolio  being  man- 
aged by  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Co.  It  is  not  and  is  never  going  to  be. 

One  thing  I  will  take  note  of  in  pass- 
ing is  that  we  may  have  a  problem  dif- 
ferent from  one  that  has  been  most  talk- 
ed about,  and  I  think  the  chairman  may 
or  may  not  share  my  view  on  this,  which 
is  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Act  of  1981  was  a 
very  great  reduction  of  taxes  on  capital. 
Taxes  on  capital  gains  were  cut,  and  we 
are  very  happy  to  see  them  cut  as  we 
were  steadily  trying  to  do  that  in  the 
last  two  tax  bills.  Corporation  taxes  were 
almost  abolished  in  many  cases.  Inter- 
generational  transfer  of  capital  was  cer- 
tainly changed.  So  we  see  the  tax  on 
capital  going  down  while  we  contemplate 
a  steady  increase  in  the  taxes  on  labor, 
which  is,  after  all,  what  the  payroll  tax 
is. 

We  might  find  ourselves  before  we 
notice  in  a  kind  of  shearing  action  in 
which  we  have  created  unintentionally 
In  the  tax  system  a  very  powerful  in- 
centive to  employ  capital  and  a  very 
powerful  disincentive  to  employ  labor, 
simply  because  the  taxes  on  one  have 
almost  been  abolished.  I  do  not  want  to 
exaggerate  that  they  have  been  abol- 
ished, but  they  have  been  much  reduced, 
while  the  taxes  on  labor  are  much  in- 
cretised. 

What  is  the  maximum  social  security 
tax  that  is  now  to  be  paid?  About  15  per- 
cent, is  it  not?  The  maximum  tax  pay- 
ment from  1990  on  will  be  15.3  percent. 
The  employer  will  pay  7.65  percent  and 
the  employee  will  do  the  same.  That  is  a 
heavy  tax.  far  heavier  than  the  1 -percent 
tax  mandated  in  1935,  15  times  heavier. 
There  will  be  those  who  will  little  note 


nor  long  remember  that  this  observation 
is  made  today,  but  to  those  who  want 
to  follow  this  subject,  I  suggest  that  the 
time  may  come  when  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  rising  payroll  tax  and  the  de- 
clining tax  on  capital,  the  rising  tax  on 
labor  and  declining  tax  on  capital,  will 
have  consequences  which  we  will  want  to 
address. 

In  any  event,  these  are  consequences 
which  are  to  be  dealt  with  apart  from  the 
near-term  questions  that  we  deal  with 
today. 

In  concluding  these  remarks — they 
have  been  extensive  only  because  I  have 
not  seen  any  other  Member,  any  other 
Senator,  wishing  to  speak — I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  think  a  fair  job  was  done.  I 
think  the  vmanimous  judgment  of  the 
committee  reflects  that  fact,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  adopt  this  measure. 

There  will  be  some  amendments  being 
put  forward.  I  believe  there  will  be  one 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  the  senior 
Senator,  similar  to  one  I  offered  unsuc- 
cessfully in  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
It  may  be.  it  may  not  be.  This  is  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
to  show  that  he  can  exact  from  the  oil 
and  gas  industries  the  same  drswonian 
measures  that  he  has  insisted  upon 
where  his  own  activities  were  involved. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  just  for  the 
information  of  Senators  and  others  who 
may  read  the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
comments  from  study  groups  and  others 
who  recognize  that  we  do  have  financ- 
ing problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Study  Groups  and  Others  Recognizing  Sub- 
stantive Social  Secubity  Financing  Peob- 

LEMS 

National  Commission  on  Social  Security; 
(March  1981)  : 

^n  order  to  assure  adequate  funding  for 
1981.  Congress.  In  October  1980,  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  9S-403,  which  provides  for  a  shift 
of  payroll  tax  receipts  in  1980  and  1981  from 
the  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  to  the 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund. 

Until  very  recently.  It  appeared  that  this 
reallocation,  plus  some  borrowing  from  the 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  might  re- 
solve the  short-term  financing  problem. 
However,  the  estimates  available  to  the  Com- 
mission based  on  the  1980  Mld-Sesslon  Re- 
view assumptions  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  show  that  the  combined 
assets  of  all  three  trust  funds  will  be  Inade- 
quate to  pay  estimated  benefits  as  they  come 
due  starting  In  1984. 

Because  of  the  great  uncertainty  inherent 
In  long-term  projections,  it  has  always  been 
acceptable  for  the  long-range  actuarial  bal- 
ance (the  relation  between  anticipated  reve- 
nues and  expenditures  over  the  full  75  year 
valuation  period)  to  show  a  small  deficit  or 
surplus  under  the  Intermediate  cost  esti- 
mates. Under  the  tax  rates  of  present  law. 
there  Is  an  actuarial  Imbalance  under  the 
intermediate  estimates  In  the  1980  Trustees 
Report  of  1.52  percent  of  taxable  payroll. 
Average  expenditures  are  112  percent  of  av- 
ersige  income. 

The  Commission  considers  this  an  insvilfl- 
cient  degree  of  financing. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Members  of  the  National  Commission 
ON  Social  Security 

Milton  Owirtzman,  chairman,  attorney  and 
author,  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

James  J.  Dlllman.  vice  chairman,  attorney, 
Dlllman,  Holbrook.  Wurtz  tc.  Roth.  Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Trustee,  State  of  Wisconsin, 
Retirement  Fund  and  Member.  Retirement 
Research  Committee. 

Elizabeth  T.  Ouskln.  vice  chairman.  Direc- 
tor of  Research  and  Legislation,  National 
Ccuncil  of  Senior  Citizens,  Washington.  D.C. 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Austin,  Texas,  Sid  Rich- 
ardson Professor  of  Public  Affairs,  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson  School  of  Public  Affairs, 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin:  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,   1968-69. 

Russell  W.  Laxson,  Plymouth,  Minnesota, 
Retired  Vice  President.  Public  Affairs, 
Honeywell  Inc. 

Donald  S.  MacNaugbton,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
Hospital  Corporation  of  America;  former 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  of  America. 

Joyce  D.  Miller.  Gutenberg.  New  Jersey, 
Vice  President  and  Director  of  Social  Serv- 
ices, Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America;  member  of  the  Executive  Council. 
APL-CIO. 

Robert  J.  Myers.  Silver  Spring,  Maryland, 
Professor  of  Insurance.  Howard  University; 
Chief  Actuary.  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, 1947-70. 

David  H.  Rodgers,  Olympla.  Washington. 
Chief  Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner,  State 
of  Washington;  Mayor  of  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton from  1967  to  1978. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  commission  was  com- 
posed of  members  of  both  parties,  no 
Members  of  Congress,  but  a  number  of 
outstanding  Americans  concerned  about 
the  problem.  I  point  that  out  because  we 
are  about  ready  to  appoint  another  task 
force  which  will  probably  plow  the  same 
ground.  They  might  find  it  useful  to  see 
what  the  last  Commission  on  Social  Se- 
curity recommended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President's  Commission  on  Pension  Policy 
(February  1981) 

The  most  pressing  problem  facing  social 
security  is  Its  ability  to  meet  future  commit- 
ments. The  social  security  system  relies  on 
pay-as-you-go  financing.  Taxes  collected 
from  workers  and  their  employers  are  used 
almost  Immediately  to  pay  benefits  for  cur- 
rent retirees.  This  form  of  financing  Is  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  to  declining  economic 
conditions  and  demographic  imbalances. 

In  recent  years,  poor  economic  conditions 
have  resulted  in  short-rtm  financing  prob- 
lems. Presently,  socl&l  security  Is  experiencing 
difficulties  because  of  high  unemployment. 
Inflation  and  low  wage  growth.  Ab  a  conse- 
quence, tax  revenues  decline,  while  rising  In- 
flation results  In  Increased  benefit  payments. 

In  the  next  five  years,  scheduled  tax  reve- 
nues are  not  expected  to  be  sufficient  to 
cover  expected  payments. 

Social  security  faces  serious  long-run  fi- 
nancing problems  as  well.  Demographic  im- 
balances resulting  from  the  post-World  War 
II  baby  boom  are  expected  to  cause  financing 
problems  In  the  next  century. 

The  average  scheduled  tax  rate  over  the 
1980-2054  period  Is   12.22  percent,  and  this 
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eompAT^  unfayorably  with  an  eatlmated 
aTsrage  !  expenditure  of  13.74  percent  and 
18.39  percent  of  payroll  under  pessimistic 
aasumptaons.  If  either  benefit  adjustments  or 
financing  solutions  to  this  1.62  to  6.17  per- 
cent lo^ig-term  actuarial  deficit  are  not 
found,  l&e  problems  will  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  ^solve  as  the  baby  boom  generation 
begins  t  >  retire.  For  example,  over  the  period 
2030-30!  4.  the  actuarial  deficit  will  amount 
to  -4.51  percent  and  -14.20  percent  of  cov- 
ered parroU,  respectively.  Only  under  the 
optimist  Ic  demographic  and  economic  as- 
sumptloas  will  the  trust  funds  accumulate 
to  very  [high  level*  and  then  decline  when 
the  bab|  boom  generation  retires.  If  the  more 
unfavorable,  but  more  Ukely,  alternatives 
develop,  more  revenue  from  higher  payroll 
taxes  or  Dther  revenue  sotirces  must  be  found. 
or  benef  ts  must  be  reduced. 

1979  S  ociAL  SwrcMTT  Advisort  Council, 
Decxmbeb  19.  1979 

To  coi  nteract  the  trust  fxmd  losses  attrib- 
utable t )  the  evenu  of  the  mid-1970s.  Con- 
gress In  977  enacted  major  Increases  in  reve- 
nues. Ti  e  largest  of  these  Increases  was  not 
scheduKd  to  take  effect  until  1981.  In  1977, 
the  decll  ae  In  the  trust  funds  was  projected 
to  continue  until  the  1981  rate  Increase  took 
effect,  alter  which  a  buildup  of  the  funds 
was  anticipated  to  commence.  More  recent 
economl:  forecasts,  however,  suggest  that 
this  buildup  may  not  begin  as  soon  as  pre- 
viously « ipected. 

The  fict  that  the  trust  funds  are  now 
relative;  '  low  means  that  a  severe  recession 
could  re  luce  revenues  enough  to  require  In- 
creases i  1  the  tax  rate  or  base  that  would  not 
be  need'd  If  trust  fund  balances  were  at 
normal  1  evels.  This  temporary  situation  is  an 
aftereffe  ;t  of  the  severe  recession  during  the 
mld-l97(  IS  and  has  little  bearing  on  the  long- 
run  financial  strength  of  the  social  security 
system.  Nonetheless,  this  temporary  situa- 
tion car  not  be  Ignored,  and  the  council's 
recomm<  ndatlon  for  improving  the  financing 
of  medl(  are  and  the  cash  benefits  programs 
would  d<  al  with  It. 

Startl)  ig  around  2010.  however,  the  trust 
funds  ai  e  projected  to  decline  as  the  large 
number  3f  persons  bom  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately af ti  T  World  War  II  begin  to  reach  retire- 
ment agi !.  The  work  force  is  not  projected  to 
Increase  conunensurately  because  the  fertil- 
ity rate  is  now  low  and  Is  projected  to  stay 
low  by  h  storlcal  standards.  The  combination 
of  these  two  trends  would  cause  a  significant 
Increase  in  the  average  age  of  the  American 
population.  And.  if  these  projections  are 
borne  o'  it.  social  security  revenues  would 
have  to  }e  increased  or  benefits  would  have 
to  be  cu ;  to  keep  the  OASDI  system  In  bal- 
ance aft(  r  the  year  2030. 

CONGRES  iMAN  J.   J.   PlCKLE.  CHAIRMAN  OP  SO- 
CIAL     !  lECITKlTT      StJBCOMMITTEE      OP     HOUSE 

Wats  ind  Means  CoMMrrrEE  (House  Floor 

STAxniENT,  April  9.   1981) 

The  sdcial  security  retirement  and  survi- 
vor's trv  Bt  fund  will  become  unable  to  pay 
benefits  sometime  in  mid-1982.  Even  if  the 
assets  ol  the  disability  fund  were  added  In. 
the  two  'unds  together  would  still  be  Insuffi- 
cient lat !  In  1982.  This  shortfall  Is  projected 
under  bcth  the  Carter  administration's  fiscal 
year  1981 !  budget  economic  assumptions  and 
the  Real  :an  revised  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
assumpt  ons. 

If  the  assets  of  all  three  funds,  including 
health  Insurance,  are  considered  together, 
the  trus ;  funds  are  adequate  to  make  bene- 
fit payn  ents  through  1986  under  the  Reagan 
economi :  assumptions,  but  are  Insufficient 
by  late  1;  i  1984  under  the  Carter  assumptions. 
Even  under  the  Reagan  assumptions,  the 
margin  s  extremely  thin.  Assets  In  all  three 
funds  cc  mblned  drop  to  only  14  percent  or 


only  1V4  months  worth  of  reserves.  If  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  next  3  years  are 
only  slightly  worse  than  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration predicts,  the  trust  funds  v/ill  be 
unable  to  make  benefit  payments  at  some 
point  before  1986. 

An  additional  (110  billion  in  revenues,  or 
approximately  t20  billion  a  year.  Ukely  will 
be  needed  to  achieve  a  25-percent  trust  fund 
reserve  by  1986. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  problem  of 
providing  sufficient  revenues  to  the  system, 
the  general  public  apparently  has  little  con- 
fidence In  the  soundness  of  the  social  security 
program.  We  need  to  take  action  now  that 
will  restore  the  public's  confidence. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  feel  we  cannot 
restore  confidence  In  this  program  If  we  do 
not  also  address  long-term  shortages  expected 
to  confront  social  security  In  the  next 
century. 

CBO:  Alice  Rivlin  Bepou  Joint  Economic 
CoMMCTTEE  (September  22,  1981) 

In  short,  although  the  CBO  currently  pro- 
jects that  the  combined  trust  funds  will 
maintain  an  aggregate  balance  sufficient  to 
allow  expected  benefits  to  be  paid  over  the 
next  decade,  the  margin  for  error  Is  very 
small.  If  economic  conditions — especially 
real  wage  growth — are  even  slightly  worse 
than  now  projected,  legislative  action  beyond 
the  authorization  of  interfund  borrowing 
would  probably  be  necessary  to  ensure  the 
viability  of  the  system. 

Given  Social  Security's  senaltlvlty  to  eco- 
nomic performance,  prudent  budgeting  may 
call  for  much  larger  trust  fund  reserves  than 
have  been  realized  in  the  recent  past  or  than 
are  currently  anticipated.  Without  these  re- 
serves, frequent  or  sudden  program  changes 
may  be  required.  In  a  program  that  repre- 
sents a  long-term  commitment  around  which 
{leople  plan  their  lives,  such  changes  can 
cause  substantial  hardship  and  may  under- 
mine overall  public  confidence  In  the  system. 
Larger  reserves — such  as  the  75  percent  of 
annual  outlays  recommended  by  the  1979 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security — would 
Insulate  the  Social  Security  programs  from 
the  consequences  of  unexpectedly  poor  eco- 
nomic performance. 

Mr.  DOLE.  President  Carter,  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1982  budget,  which  was  pre- 
sented in  January  of  1981,  said: 

Finally,  no  accoiint  of  future  budget  needs 
would  be  complete  without  recognition  of 
the  need  to  resolve  the  problem  of  social 
security  financing.  The  administration  has 
proposed  that  the  major  social  security  funds 
be  permitted  to  borrow  from  each  other.  The 
estimates  contained  In  the  budget  assume 
that  enactment  of  that  legislation  will  over- 
come any  shortfalls  In  the  budget  planning 
period  1982-84. 

However,  additional  action  will  have  to  be 
taken  to  Insure  uninterrupted  payments  be- 
yond the  planning  period. 

Prom  DHHS  press  statement — Janu- 
ary 15,  1981: 

As  noted,  the  budget  proposes  that  legisla- 
tion be  enacted,  effective  in  calendar  year 
1981,  to  allow  borrowing  among  the  three 
funds,  to  insure  that  possible  temporary 
cash  flow  problems  In  one  fund  would  be 
solved  through  loans  from  the  other  funds. 
This  proposal  assumes  that  the  revenues 
from  the  tax  and  wage  base  Increases  sched- 
uled under  current  law  and  the  savings  esti- 
mated for  voluntary  hospital  cost  contain- 
ment will  be  realized.  However,  the  margin 
of  safety  is  so  small  that  if  economic  condi- 
tions worsen,  or  if  cost  containment  savings 
are  not  fully  realized,  there  will  be  Insuffi- 
cient resources  for  benefit  payments  by  the 
end  of  1984.  Therefore,  more  substantial  So- 
cial Security  financing  reform  needs  to  be 
addressed  In  the  near  future. 
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Then  there  are  a  series  of  statements, 
including  a  public  opinion  poll.  I  do  not 
have  a  date  on  this,  but  it  is  a  recent  pub- 
lic opinion  poll  which  indicates  that: 

The  Hart  public  opinion  survey  conducted 
for  the  National  Commission  on  Social  Se- 
curity found  that  62  percent  of  all  nonretired 
Americans  had  little  or  no  confidence  that 
there  will  be  funds  to  pay  their  social  se- 
curity benefits;  73  percent  of  those  age  2S  to 
44  felt  this  way. 

The  Lou  Harris  poll  conducted  In  1979  on 
American  attitudes  toward  pensions  and  re- 
tirement found  that  more  than  four  out  of 
five  workers  have  less  than  full  confidence 
that  social  security  will  be  able  to  pay  their 
benefits  when  they  retire,  and  more  than  two 
out  of  five  have  hardly  any  confidence  at  all. 

There  is  also  a  statement  by  Robert 
M.  Ball  before  the  House  Social  Security 
Subcommittee.  The  record  is  replete  with 
statements  by  those  who  are  not  in  thn 
political  arena  who  are  telling  us  that 
we  have  to  do  something. 

If,  in  fact,  additional  evidence  l"^ 
needed,  I  would  think  some  might  wart 
to  explore  the  brief  excerpts  from  tho»-« 
reports. 

Another  statement  is  from  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  on  Actuaries  (in  a  state- 
ment of)  on  February  27,  1981,  indicat- 
ing that  we  are  in  deep  dlflflculties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  brief  summaries  be 
printed  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  v' 
Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sun-- 
maries  were  ordered  co  be  printed  in  tl>» 
Record,  as  follows : 
Summaries  and  Statements  bt  Robert  )ri 

Ball 
(Before  the  House  School  Security  Subcom- 
mittee. February  17,  1981) 

At  present  the  contingency  funds  have 
been  drawn  below  a  reasonably  safe  level 
because  recently  we  have  had  the  unusual 
combination  of  prices  rising  faster  than 
wages  and.  at  the  same  time,  a  relatively  high 
unemployment  rate. 

It  is  clesir  that  some  congressional  action 
win  be  needed  shortly  to  avoid  a  short-term 
financing  problem  in  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors" insurance  part  of  social  security  (the 
disability  insurance  program  and  the  hos- 
pital Insurance  part  of  Medicare  are  not  In 
difficulty).  The  reallocation  of  rates  between 
old-age  and  survivors'  insurance  and  dis- 
ability insurance  signed  into  law  on  Octo- 
ber 9.  1980  was  Intended  as  a  stop-gap  meas- 
ure and  Is  probably  sufficient  only  through 
calendar  year  1981.  The  action  required  can 
be  quite  minimal  or  we  can  take  the  occa- 
sion— as  I  think  we  should — to  make  rather 
fundamental  changes  in  financing. 

The  Carter  Administration  proposed  bor- 
rowing among  the  three  social  security 
funds — the  old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance 
fund,  the  disability  Insurance  fund,  and  the 
hospital  Insurance  fund — as  a  way  of  meet- 
ing the  short-term  problem  In  old-age  and 
survivors'  Insurance  between  the  end  of  1981 
and  the  point  at  which  the  presently  sched- 
uled 1985  contribution  rate  increases  take 
hold.  If  the  economy  improves  rapidly  and 
substantially,  this  provision  alone  might  well 
make  the  present  financing  of  the  cash  ben- 
efit program  sufficient  for  the  next  50  years 
and  the  financing  of  the  hospital  Instirance 
program  under  Medicare  sufficient  at  least 
Into  the  1990's.  Under  other  economic  as- 
sumptions, however,  this  plan  would  be  in- 
adequate in  the  1984-85  period,  and  Congress 
would  once  again  need  to  address  the  ques- 
tion of  social  security  financing. 

My  own  view  is  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  make  fundamental  changes  in  social  secu- 
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rtty  financing  right  away  so  that  financing 
of  the  cash  benefit  program  would  be  as- 
sured at  least  into  the  next  century  and 
without  having  to  raise  the  tax  rate  for  old- 
age,  survivors'  and  disability  Insurance  for 
at  least  the  next  25  years.  It  Is  very  disturb- 
ing to  beneficiaries  and  contributors  alike 
to  keep  running  into  these  short-term  crises 
because  of  an  Insufliclent  margin  In  the 
short-term  rates.  And  It  is  disturbing  to  con- 
tributors to  keep  facing  a  series  of  rate 
Increases. 

AMERICAN  ACADEMT  OP  ACTUARIES 

(James  R.  Swenson  before  the  House  Social 
Security  Subcommittee.  February  27.  1981 ) 

It  Is  apparent  that  legislation  needs  to  be 
enacted  to  resolve  the  predicted  short-term 
financing  problems  of  the  OASI  portion  of 
the  program.  The  academy  believes  that  it 
is  equally  Important  that  long-term  financ- 
ing Issues  be  addressed  at  the  same  time  to 
help  assure  the  financial  viability  of  the  pro- 
gram and  to  restore  public  confidence  in  the 
program. 

The  short-term  financing  problems  would 
be  substantially  alleviated  If  proposals  per- 
mitting Interfund  borrowing  were  enacted. 
However,  the  margins  protecting  the  program 
from  adverse  economic  conditions  would  be 
very  modest  unless  other  steps  are  taken  as 

well. 

The  relative  unpredictability  of  the  econ- 
omy indicates  that  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  financial  projections  based  upon 
pessimistic  assumptions.  It  should  be  noted 
that  projections  based  upon  pessimistic  as- 
sumptions indicated  the  potential  for  short- 
term  cash  flow  problems  shortly  after  the 
1977  amendments  were  enacted.  Virtually  no 
publicity  was  given  to  that  fact  at  the  time. 

Long-term  financing  Issues  pose  an  even 
greater  challenge  to  the  program.  Since  the 
social  security  program  is  an  intergenera- 
tlonal  transfer  program,  funded  essentially 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  the  demographic 
infiuences  of  increasing  life  expectancy  com- 
bined with  the  post-World  War  II  baby  boom 
and  subsequent  baby  bust  will  require  sub- 
stantial increases  in  future  payroll  tax  rates. 
The  financial  viability  of  the  program  de- 
pends upon  the  willingness  and  the  capabil- 
ity of  persons  who  are  working  to  pay  taxes 
sufficient  to  support  promised  benefits. 

Official  actuarial  estimates  predict  OASDHI 
benefit  costs  ranging  from  20  to  36  percent  of 
payroU  by  the  year  2030.  In  addition,  long- 
term  projections  based  upon  intermediate  as- 
sumptions indicate  that  OASDI  benefit  dis- 
bursements will  exceed  scheduled  taxes  by  an 
average  of  l'/2  percent  during  the  next  75 
years. 

AFL-CIO 
(Bert  Seidman  before  the  House  Social  Se- 
curity Subcommittee,  March  13.  1981) 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  dealing  with  the  pro- 
gram's financing  problem.  I  hope  that  neither 
you  nor  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee vrill  rely  on  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic forecasts  as  outlined  by  Secretary 
Schwelker  In  his  testimony  to  this  subcom- 
mittee. 

Those  projections  might  be  better  charac- 
terized as  wishful  thinking  rather  than  seri- 
ous economic  forecasting. 

Not  only  the  AFL-CIO.  but  most  private 
economists,  both  conservative  and  liberal, 
monetarists  and  Keyneslan,  doubt  these  rosy 
projections. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  Congress  for 
the  third  time  since  1977  undertakes  the 
difficult  task  of  shoring  up  the  social  se- 
curity system,  we  urge  reUance  on  more  real- 
istic economic  forecasts  in  order  to  avoid 
being  faced  with  the  problem  again. 

Henrt  J.  Aaron 
(The  Brookings  Bulletin.  Sept.  13.  1981) 
Most  economists  not  bound  by  party  dis- 
cipline hold  that  the  administration's  eco- 


nomic scenario  Is  more  optimistic  In  general, 
and  more  favorable  to  the  social  security 
system  in  particular,  thsin  events  are  likely 
to  be.  For  that  reason.  It  would  be  reckless  to 
legislate  for  social  security  on  the  basis  of 
those  assumptions.  There  is  too  great  a  risk 
that  events  will  be  leas  favorable,  that  the 
nation  will  confront  another  social  security 
crisis  in  a  few  years,  and  that  Congress  will 
have  to  legislate  In  ...  If  nothing  Is  done 
to  reduce  the  sensitivity  of  social  security  to 
short-run  economic  adversity,  economic 
events  less  favorable  than  our  best  forecasts 
could  place  the  system  in  Jeopardy  again  In 
the  near  futvire:  only  large  tax  increases  or 
large  cuts  in  benefits  for  those  now  receiving 
or  soon  to  receive  them  would  preclude  this 
unhappy  posslbUlty.  These  are  really  the 
only  two  choices  Congress  has. 

National  Rftired  Teachers  Association  and 
TBE  American  Association  op  Retired 
Pexsons 
(James  Hacking  Before  the  House  Social 
Security  Subcommittee.  Feb.  27.  1981) 
Proposals  to  allow  the  OASI  fund  to  bor- 
row or  receive  funds  from  the  DI  and/or  HI 
fund.  In  our  opinion  are  deceptive  because 
they  do  not  match  the  magnitude  of  the 
short-term  financing  problem.  In  general,  we 
support  providing  legislative  authority  for 
Interfund  borrowing  because  this  would  pro- 
vide some  flexibility.  However,  we  do  not 
view  this  as  a  sound  solution  because  the 
possibility  that  the  combined  level  of  trust 
funds  would  fall  to  unacceptable  levels  or  be 
completely  exhausted  would  still  exist.  The 
amount  of  revenue  generated  for  the  OASI 
Fund  from  these  devices  will  not  ultimately 
be  sufficient  to  protect  the  system  from  even 
minor  economic  downturns. 

Interfund  reallocation  and  borrowing  pro- 
posals are  being  suggested  partly  because  the 
HI  and  DI  Trust  Pimd  levels  are  currently  in 
a  healthy  position  and  could  provide  some 
additional  funds  to  OASI  in  the  short  term. 
We  suggested  that  reliance  on  the  DI  Fund 
Is  Ill-advised,  since  a  recessionary  period 
coiild  prompt  another  surge  In  the  number 
of  persons  on  the  DI  rolls  and  hence  begin  to 
deplete  the  DI  F\md  in  a  manner  similar  to 
what  occtirred  in  the  mld-1970's.  The  HI 
Fund  is  not  reliable  either;  It  Is  expected  to 
be  depleted  by  the  early  1990's,  If  not  sooner. 
Hospital  cost  Increases  continue  to  roar  along 
at  higher  than  general  inflation  levels  In  the 
absence  of  effective  cost  control  legislation. 

American  Enterprise  Institotb 

("Achieving  Financial  Solvency  of  Social 

Security"  1981) 

The  short-term  financing  problem  facing 
social  security's  largest  cash  program,  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  (OASI) ,  Is  seri- 
ous and  will  require  corrective  action  by  1982 
If  scheduled  benefits  are  to  be  fully  financed 
by  the  OASI  trust  fund.  The  other  two  major 
social  security  trust  funds,  for  Disability  In- 
surance (DI)  and  Hospital  Insurance  (HI) . 
are  in  better  financial  shape,  largely  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1977  (Public  Law  95-216) ,  which  increased 
payroll  taxes  designated  for  the  DI  and  HI 
trust  funds,  and  the  Disability  Amendments 
of  1980  (Public  Law  96-265),  which  tight- 
ened administrative  procedures  for  the  pro- 
gram. Both  the  DI  and  HI  trust  fimd  con- 
tingency reserves  are  now  projected  to  remain 
at  adequate  levels  through  the  mid-1980s. 
According  to  several  recent  reports,  however, 
the  combined  OASDHI  trtist  funds  are  ex- 
pected to  be  Inadequate  after  1984.  so  that 
even  If  the  OASI  trust  fund  Is  allowed  to 
bonow  from  the  other  two  fimds.  the  short- 
run  financing  problem  would  remain. 

The  gloomy  long-run  projections  of  social 
security  are  even  more  disturbing  In  light  of 
their  underlying  assumptions.  Under  the 
1981  trustees'  intermediate  projection  path 
II- A,  the  long-run  tmemployment  rate  Is  5 
percent  (after  1995).  the  long-run  mfl»Uon 


rate  Is  3  perecnt  (after  1990),  the  real  wage 
differential  Is  2.00  percentage  points  (after 
1995) .  and  the  long-run  fertility  rate  is  2.100 
births  per  1,000  women.  All  of  these  key  long- 
run  assumptions  are  more  optimistic  than 
actual  trends  in  the  1970s. 

National  Federation  op  Independent  Busi- 
ness National  Bureau  op  Eoucatioit 
Research 
(Presented  by  Michael  Boekin  "Separating 
the  Transfer  and  Annuity  Functions  of 
Social  Security"  1981)  : 
Probably  the  most  overwhelming  problem 
confronting  social  security  as  a  pay-as-you- 
go  system  is  the  long-term  funding  crisis. 
Even  after  the  1977  social  security  amend- 
ments, a  long-term  deficit  of  well  over  »600 
billion  remains.  This  is  the  amount  by  which 
the  present  value  of  legislated  benefits  ex- 
ceeds the  present  value  of  legislated  taxes.  To 
put  this  In  perspective,  this  amount  is  larger 
than  the  regular  national  debt.  The  major 
cause  of  this  projected  deficit  Is  the  drastic 
change  In  the  age  structure  of  the  popula- 
tion. Once  the  post-World  War  II  baby  boom 
retires — around  2010^the  ratio  of  retirees  to 
workers  will  increase  enormously.  The  best 
estimate  Is  that  the  ratio  of  retirees  to  work- 
ers wUl  Increase  by  about  50  percent — from 
slightly  less  than  one  to  three  to  about  one 
to  two.  Given  the  pay-as-you-go  nature  of 
the  system,  this  implies  either  a  huge  in- 
crease in  taxes  to  maintain  the  ratio  of  bene- 
fits to  wages  or  a  significant  decline  In  the 
ratio.  Neither  prospect  is  appealing,  but 
there  Is  no  avoiding  the  choice. 

Commtttee  for  Economic  Development 

("Reforming  Retirement  Policies" 

September  1981) 

Social  Security's  traditional  political  and 
social  strength  has  rested  on  low  tax  rates 
and  the  widespread  belief  that  today's  pay- 
ments assure  tomorrow's  benefits.  However, 
In  recent  years.  It  has  become  apparent 
that  the  system,  which  has  functioned  so 
smoothly  for  so  long.  Is  In  serious  financial 
trouble.  Fully  Indexed  to  the  CPI.  benefits 
are  rising  at  a  rate  that  many  would  argue 
outstrips  even  the  real  rate  of  inflation. 
Demographic  trends  show  that  as  the  "baby 
boom"  generation  retires,  there  will  be  a 
vast  increase  in  the  number  of  retired  non- 
workers  to  be  supported  by  a  decreasing  pro- 
porUon  of  workers.  In  1960,  there  were  20 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  for  every  100 
workers  contributing  to  the  system;  by  1980, 
the  ratio  had  risen  to  31  beneficiaries  per 
100  contributing  workers.  This  ratio  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  a  range  of  40  to  70  by  the 
middle  of  the  next  century.' 

Faced  with  this  problem.  Congress  enacted 
stiff  new  tax  Increases  to  take  effect  be- 
tween 1979  and  1990.  But  these  Increases 
have  already  proved  Insufficient  to  carry  the 
system  In  the  immediate  future,  and  they 
win  not  cover  rising  costs  for  the  entire 
seventy-five-year  period  used  in  the  long- 
term  estimates  for  Social  Security  planning. 
Even  vifii  the  scheduled  large  tax  increases, 
experts  believe  that  revenues  will  again  fall 
short  early  In  the  next  century. 

Even  those  tax  Increases  that  have  already 
been  passed  will  put  a  significant  strain  on 
the  economy.  They  will  reduce  both  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  and  the  ability  of 
individuals  to  save.'  In  addition,  higher  So- 
cial Security  taxes  levied  on  employers  tend 
to  Increase  the  prices  of  goods  and  services, 
reduce  employee  wages  and  the  hiring  of  new 
workers,  and  restrict  the  availabUity  of  funds 
for  new  investment. 

Clearly.  Social  Security  is*  entering  a  new 
era.  The  combined  forces  of  infiatlon.  slow 
economic  growth,  and  demographic  change, 
as  well  as  the  maturing  of  the  system  Itself, 
have  brought  about  this  financial  crisis.  The 
challenge  that  policy  makers  face  is  how  to 
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IfOUSB  Democsatic  Stxjdy  Orotjp 
(October  1980) 
It  13  clear  from  both  the  report  of  the 
Board  c  f  Trustees  of  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram a  Id  th2  Administration's  mld-sesslon 
FY  198;  budget  review  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  Is  headed  for  cash-flow  prob- 
lems Ir  the  short-term.  It  Is  equally  clear 
from  t  le  two  reports  that  reallocation  Is 
only  ar  Interim  measure  and  that  even  after 
reallocation  additional  steps  either  to  raise 
.  revenues  or  to  reduce  future  bene- 
,tlons  may  be  necessary  for  later  In 
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of  the  unforeseen  and  v.nprece- 
fconomlc  situation  of  the  past  year — 
high  rates  of  Inflation  coupled  with 
recession — and  because  wage  gains 
behind  price  increases,  there  are 
serious  short-term  financing  prob- 
OASD''.  For  example.  OASI  was  ex- 
o  run  out  of  assets  sufficient  to  meet 
payments  by  the  end  of  next  year, 
that.  Congress  has  approved  a 
V  (two-year)  reallocation  of  tax  re- 
ween  th-;  OASI  and  DI  trust  funds 
to  ensure  sufficient  OAST  funds  to 
through  1982  (HR.  7670).  How- 
ls anticipated  that  combined  OASDI- 
?es  win  fall  to  a  low  of  7  percent  of 
s  outgo  in  1985.  so  that  it  is  possible 
with  other  reallocation  actions  not 
money  will  be  on  hand  to  pay  some 
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ong-term  financing  problems  are  the 
■  demographic  trends — the  inexorable 
'  the  population  combined  with  the 
in  the  birthrates.  Sometime  during 
half  of  the  next  century  there  will 
many  beneficiaries  (retirees)  and  not 
contributors  (workers). 
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the  system  so  that  the  costs  to  the 
generation  arc  kept  manageable  and 
fulfill  th3  social  and  economic  goal 
basic  benefits  to  retirees. 
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recommendations  of  most  observers. 
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National  Assochtion  op  Manufacturers 

(State|i3nt  of  the  NAM  Board  September  29. 

1981) 

I  early  half  a  century,  three  generations 

Am«  rlcans  have  relied  on  the  Social  Secu- 

sy  item  to  help  provide  retirement  In- 

^ow  that  system  Is  in  deep  financial 


R  OF  Commerce  of  the  United  States 

lent  by  Lowell  Jones  and  Mike  Romig 

the  Subcommittee  on  Social  Secu- 

House   Ways  and   Means.   March    13. 


Thrdughout  the  70's  hlgn  levels  of  infla- 

1  nd    unemployment    in    combination 

1  igging  productivity  and  lagging  real 

;rowth   have  forced  a  draw   down  of 

Security  trust  funds  to  the  point  that. 

effective  action  is  taken  by  Congress 

y^ar.  the  OASI  trust  funds  will  be  out 

early  In  1982. 


American  Counch.  op  Life  Insurance 
(Statement  of  Kenneth  P.  Austin  befdre  the 
Subcommittee  on   Social  Security.   House 
Ways  and  Means,  February  27,  1981) 
Social  Security  now  faces  severe  financial 
problems.    The    retirement    program,    OASI. 
faces     acute    short-range     financial     prob- 
lems .  .  .   The   system   also   faces    long-run 
deficits  on  the  basis  of  what  now  seems  to 
be  the  most  reasonable  economic  and  demo- 
graphic estimates. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  addition,  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  there  may  not  be  final  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  today.  It  is  my  hope  that 
some  of  the  amendments  could  be  dis- 
posed of  or  forgotten,  whichever  would 
be  the  most  satisfactory,  which  I  think 
is  the  latter.  I  would  also  suggest  the  lat- 
ter to  Senators  who  do  not  really  feel 
compelled  to  rush  over  with  an 
amendment. 

We  would  mention  to  those  Members 
that  there  will  be  other  opportunities  to 
offer  amendments.  We  do  think  there  is 
some  urgency  in  passing  this  legislation, 
particularly  in  view  of  its  unanimous  ap- 
proval in  the  committee.  I  would  hope 
that  none  of  the  amendments  that  have 
been  proposed  would  be  adopted,  includ- 
ing the  amendment  that  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  may  offer, 
which  would  start  general  funding  of  so- 
cial security.  That  has  never  been  done 
in  the  history  of  this  program,  but  that 
is  precisely  what  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri proposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  additional  informa- 
tion concerning  the  financial  status  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  information  that  I  will  include 
covers  the  operations  of  the  trust  funds 
before  and  after  enactment  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  was  provided  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  OflBce  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  Again, 
there  has  been  some  who  always  take,  I 
think,  an  overoptimistic  view  of  what  we 
may  be  doing  here  today.  We  are  ad- 
dressing a  short-term  problem  and  a 
short-term  problem  only. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  think  that 
in  the  interim  we  can  address  the  prob- 
lem as  it  should  be  addressed.  I  wanted 
to  point  out  for  the  Record  that  we  do 
restore  the  minimum  benefit  to  all  those 
currently  on  social  security  rolls  except 
those  who  are  receiving  a  Government 
pension  above  $300  per  month.  Those  re- 
tired Government  workers  would  have 
their  social  security  benefit  reduced  dol- 
lar for  dollar  for  the  amounts  of  theiT 
Government  pensions  above  $300. 

On  a  fiscal  year  basis,  the  actuaries  es- 
timate this  provision  to  cost  $500  million 
in  fiscal  1982. 

I  might  say  that  cost  is  offset  by  a  sav- 
ings in  SSI  of  $240  million  in  1982. 

In  1983.  the  outlay  cost  because  of  the 
minimum  benefit  restoration  would  be  $1 
billion,  but,  again,  restoration  of  the 
minimum  benefit  would  reduce  the  cost 
of  SSI  payments,  so  there  would  be  a  sav- 
ing of  about  $600  million  and  a  net  cost 
of  $400  million. 

Restoration  to  minimum  benefit, 
which  is  an  added  cost  results  in  a  sav- 
ings in  SSI.  This  information  is  spelled 


out  in  more  detail  in  this  document. 
There  is  also  a  saving  from  the  amend- 
ment which  would  restrict  the  total  fam- 
ily benefits  for  OASI  recipients  to  either 
85  percent  of  a  worker's  AIME,  but  not 
less  than  100  percent  of  the  worker's 
PIA,  or  to  150  percent  of  the  primary  in- 
surance. Also  revenue  is  raised  by  taxing 
the  first  6  months  of  sick  pay. 

In  addition,  the  information  contains 
answers  to  questions  ttiat  may  be  asked 
with  reference  to  the  effect  on  trust  fund 
ratios.  Questions  sometimes  arise  as  to 
the  effect  of  these  changes  together,  or 
in  part,  on  the  trust  fund  ratios.  I  will 
be  including  a  table  which  will  give  that 
information  for  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  others  who  are  concerned  about  this 
very  important  problem. 

Finally.  I  will  ask  that  cost  estimates 
for  social  security  proposals  approved  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  as  ad- 
dressed by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration also  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record.  Again,  that  information,  I  un- 
derstand, for  the  most  part,  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  information  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  OfiBce. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  of  that  information  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From     the     Congressional     Budget     Office, 

October  6,  1981] 

Memorandum 

From:  Stephen  Chalklnd. 

Subject:    Senate  Finance  Committee  Social 

Security  Amendments. 

This  memo  summarizes  the  costs  and  trust 
fund  effects  of  the  amendments  on  social 
security  approved  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  September  24.  The  amend- 
ments Include  four  provisions.  The  most  Im- 
portant In  terms  of  social  security  financing 
Is  the  approval  of  Interfund  borrowing  be- 
tween the  OASI  and  DI  trust  fimds  along 
with  the  reallocation  of  the  payroll  tax  rates 
between  the  OASI,  DI  and  HI  trust  funds. 
The  amendments  also  restore  the  minimum 
benefit  to  most  current  recipients,  put  a 
maximum  on  family  benefits  paid  from  the 
OASI  trust  fund  and  require  payment  of 
the  payroll  tax  during  the  first  six  months 
of  Illness.  These  provisions  will  be  discussed 
separately  below. 

reaixocation  op  patroll  tax  rates;    inter- 
fund BORROWING 

Under  current  law  projections,  the  com- 
bined OASDHI  trust  funds  will  have  balances 
above  12  percent  of  outlays  at  the  start  of 
each  calendar  year  through  1990  (shown  In 
Table  1,  under  CBO  economic  assuinptions). 
This  percentage  will  be  minimally  adequate 
to  ensure  continued  payment  of  benefits 
through  the  period.  However,  the  OASI  fund 
Is  likely  to  need  additional  income  before 
the  end  of  1982,  since  Its  balance  falls  to  very 
low  levels  by  that  time. 

Under  the  Finance  Committee  bill,  two 
steps  were  taken  to  alter  this  Imbalance. 
First,  It  allows  Interfund  borrowing  between 
the  OASI  and  DI  funds  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Managing  Trustee.  Second,  the  amend- 
ment realigns  the  payroll  tax  rates  among 
all  three  trust  funds.  These  proposed  rates 
are  shown  In  Table  2,  along  with  current  law 
rates. 

Were  these  realigned  tax  rates  to  take 
effect,  with  no  other  changes  in  revenues  or 
outlays,  the  combined  balances  In  the  trust 
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funds  would  remain  virtually  the  same,'  but 
the  OASI  fund  would  have  sufficient  bal- 
ances through  the  period,  as  would  OASDI 
balances  combined.  HI  balances  would  fall 
to  very  low  levels  by  the  start  of  1985  under 
this  reallocation,  although  they  should  re- 
main positive.  It  Is  unclear  If  HI  can  meet 
all  of  Its  obligations  with  such  low  levels  of 
trust  fund  reserves,  however. 

minimum  benefit  restoration 
The  Finance  Committee  amendment  re- 
stores the  minimum  benefit  amount  to  all 
those  currently  on  the  social  security  rolls 
except  those  with  a  government  pepslon 
above  $300  per  month.  Those  retired  govern- 
ment workers  would  have  their  social  se- 
curity benefit  reduced  dollar  for  dollar  for 
the  amounts  of  their  government  pension 
above  $300.  On  a  fiscal  year  basis,  the  actu- 
aries estimate  this  provision  to  cost: 

(By  fiscal  years,  in  millions  of  dollarsi 

1982        1983        1984        1985         1986 


(By  fiscal  years,  in  mlHiont  of  ihiNani 


1982        1983        1984        198S 


1986 


TOTAL  EPTECT  ON  THE  BUDGET 

The  total  Impact  of  this  bUl  on  the  budget 
would  be: 


Budcet  authority-    —240     —575     —590     —610       —665 
Outlays...- -240      -575      -590      -610       -665 

FAMILY    MAXIMUM 

This  amendment  would  restrict  total 
family  benefits  for  OASI  recipients  to  either 
85  percent  of  a  worker's  AIME  (but  not  less 
than  100  percent  of  the  PIA)  or  to  150  per- 
cent of  his  PIA.  This  measure  was  adopted 
for  all  disability  cases  In  the  Disability 
Amendments  of  1980.  The  provision  would 
be  effective  for  all  those  who  become  62  In 
1982  or  thereafter.  This  provision  Is  esti- 
mated by  the  actuaries  to  save: 


|By  fiscal  years, 

in  millions  of  dollars) 

1962 

1983        1984        1985 

1986 

Budget  autliority.         54 
Outlays 160 

-193      -114        -20 
25      -190      —410 

-38 

-665 

|By  fiscal  years,  in  millions  of  dollarsi 

1982        1983        1984        1985 

1986 

Budget  authority.           4           26           69         131 
Outlays —100     -400     -600     —800 

213 
-1,000 

Budget  Authority.      —22 
Outlays 500 


1,000 


-179     -278 
1.000      1,000 


-384 
1,000 


CBO  agrees  with  this  estimate. 

Restoration  of  the  minimum  benefit  will 
also  reduce  the  costs  of  added  SSI  payments 
and  Medicaid  costs.  The  federal  savings  to 
these  programs  resulting  from  the  provision 
will  be: 


EXTEND  PATROLL  TAX  TO  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS 
OF  SICK  PAT 

This  provision  would  generate  the  follow- 
ing additional  revenues  and  budget  author- 
ity by  requiring  the  payroll  tax  be  collected 
on  sick  pay  paid  from  employees  regular 
wages : 

(By  fiscal  years,  in  millions  of  dollarsi 


EFFECT  ON  TRUST  FUN3  RATIOS 

Questions  sometimes  arise  as  to  the  effect 
of  these  changes  together  or  in  part  on  the 
trtLst  fund  ratios.  The  table  below  shows,  on 
a  calendar  year  basis,  the  effects  of  all  or 
parts  of  the  Finance  Committee  changes  on 
the  combined  OASDHI  balances  as  a  percent 
of  outlays  at  the  start  of  the  year,  as  well  as 
the  balances  projected  under  current  law. 

COMBINED  TRUST  FUND  BALANCES  AS  PERCENT  OF  OUT- 
LAYS AT  START  OF  YEAR 

|ln  percent) 

Calendar  year— 


1982  1983  1984  1985   1986 


>  Minor  differences  occur  because  of  differ- 
ent trust  fund  assumptions  on  and  timing 
of  Interest  payments  on  outstanding 
balances. 


1982        1983        1984        1985 


1986 


Revenues.-- 

Budget  autbority. 


300 

312 


400 


500 
586 


600 

737 


600 
798 


Currentlaw 20.7    17.7    15.0    12.7      14.9 

Finance  Committee  package..  20. 6    17.4    14.5    12.2      14.4 

Finance  Committee's  mini- 
mum benefit  restoration 
only' 20.6    17.1    13.9     11.1      12.8 

Restoration  of  entire  mini- 
mum benefit  only  ' 20.6    16.9    13.5    10.6      12.2 


'  Does  not  include  effects  of  Uie  cap  on  family  benefits  and 
payment  of  sick  pay. 


TABLE  1.— PROJECTIONS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUND  OUTLAYS,  INCOMES.  AND  BALANCES,  BY  CALENDAR  YEAR 

jln  billions  of  dollars) 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


Old  age  and  survivors  insurance: 

Outlays - 

Income' 

Year-end  balance - 

Start-of-year  balance  (as  percent  of  outlays).. 
Disability  insurance: 

Outlays 

Income' 

Yeat-end  balance 

Start-of-year  balance  (as  percent  of  outlays).. 
Hospital  insurance: 

Outlays 

Income  ' 

Year-end  balance - 

Start-of-year  balance  (as  percent  of  outlays).. 
Combined  OASI,  01,  and  HI: 

Outlays 

Income  ' 

Year-end  balance 

Start-of-year  balance  (as  percent  of  outlays).. 


126.9 

123.1 

19.1 

18.0 

141.0 

130.1 

8.2 

13.5 

155.4 
142.8 
-4.4 

5.3 

170.0 

156.6 

-17.7 

-2.6 

185.0 

177.0 

-25.8 

-9.6 

201.0 

192.9 

-33.9 

-12.8 

218.7 
208.8 
-43.7 
-15.5 

237.8 
225.2 
-56.4 
-18.4 

259.4 
242.1 
-73.7 
-21.7 

281.5 
279.1 
-76.1 
-26.2 

18.1 

17.0 

2.5 

20.0 

19.8 
23.3 
6.1 
12.6 

20.6 
26.5 
12.0 
29.4 

21.8 
29.8 
19.9 
54.7 

23.3 
37.8 
34.4 
85.4 

25.3 
42.6 

51.7 
136.0 

27.2 
47.5 
72.0 
190.3 

29.1 
52.7 
95.6 

247.7 

31.4 

58.3 

122.5 

304.1 

33.9 

72.8 

161.3 

361.3 

30.1 
35.2 
18.9 
45.7 

34.4 

39.3 
23.8 

54.9 

39.6 
43.7 
28.0 

60.2 

45.4 
41.3 

31.0 

61.7 

51.8 
S4.6 

33.8 

59.8 

58.9 
63,3 
38.1 

57.3 

67.0 
68.7 
39.8 
56.9 

76.1 
73.9 
37.7 
52.3 

86.4 
78.8 
30.1 
43.6 

98.1 
815 

15.4 
30.6 

175.1 

175.3 

40.4 

23.0 

195.1 

192.8 

38.1 

20.7 

215.6 

213.0 

35.5 

17.7 

237.2 

234.8 

33.1 

15.0 

260.1 

269.4 

42.4 

12.7 

285.2 

298.8 

56.0 

14.9 

312.8 

325.0 

68.1 

17.9 

343.0 

351.8 

76.9 

19.9 

377.2 

379.2 

78.9 

20.4 

413.  S 

435.3 

100.6 

19.1 

'  Income  to  the  trust  fund^  is  budget  authority.  It  includes  payroll  tax  receipts,  interest  on  bal- 
ances, and  certain  general  fund  transfers. 

Source:  CBO.  Based  on  CBO's  economic  assumptions.  Includes  the  effects  of  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation bill  of  1981. 


Note:  Minus  sign  denotes  a  deficit 


TABLE  2.-CURRENT  LAW  AND  SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  PROPOSED  PAYROLL  TAX  RATE  ALINEMENT,  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  EACH 

|ln  percent) 


OASI 


01 


HI 


Total 


Year 


Present  law 


1982 „ 4.575 

1983.... 4.575 

1984 4.575 

1985 4.750 

1986-89 4.750 

1990-2004 5.100 

2005  and  thereafter 5. 100 


>posal 

Present  law 

5.185 

0.825 

5.035 

.825 

4.855 

.825 

5.005 

.950 

5.100 

.950 

5.150 

1.100 

5.450 

1.100 

Dposal 

Present  law 

0.715 

1.330 

.665 

1.300 

.595 

1.300 

.595 

1.350 

.600 

1.450 

.750 

1.450 

.750 

1.450 

oposal 

Present  law 

0.800 

6.700 

1.000 

6.700 

1.250 

6.700 

1.450 

7.050 

1.450 

7.150 

1.750 

7.650 

1.450 

7.650 

Proposal 


6.700 
6.700 
6.700 
7.050 
7.150 
7.650 
7.650 


2393< 

TABL 


-en  I 


-erl 


Old  iie  (nd 

Outlays 
Income 
Yen- 
Start-of 

DiMbility  I 
Outlays 
Income 
Yeaf- 
Start-of 

Hospital 
Outlays 
Income 
Year 
Start 

Combined 
Outlays 
Income' 
Year 
Start! 


.  balance - 

year  balance  (ii  percent  of  outlays).. 

n  urancs: 


•■enl 
ol  7 


0*S 


tti 


ol  year 


0  the  trust  tunds  is  budiet  authority.  It  includes  payroll  tax  receipts,  intarast  on 
ai  d  certain  leneral  fund  transfers 

Note:  Mi^us  sifn  denotes  a  daliciL 


<  Income 
balances 


fcr 


The 
mates 
proved 
The 
of  the 
nated   1: 
the  Df 
beneficiaries 
present 
and  HI 

fund  borrowing 
funds, 
would 
of  sick 

Table 
rates  sc' 
proposec 


I  » 

be 


npio)  ed 


Sourc< 
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3  -PROJECTIONS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUND  OUTLAYS,  INCOMES,  AND  BALANCES,  UNDER  THE  COMMITTEE  TAX  REALLOCATION  PROPOSALS,  BY  CALENDAR  YEAR 

|ln  billions  of  dollars| 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


198S 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


urvivors  insurance: 


.  balance 

year  balance  (as  percent  of  outlays).. 


balance 

ear  balance  (as  percent  of  outlays).. 
Dl,  andHI: 


balance 

balance  (as  percent  of  outlays).. 


126.9 

123.1 

19.1 

18.0 

18.1 

17.0 

2.5 

20.0 

30.1 
35.2 
18.9 
45.7 

175.1 
175.3 
40.4 
23.0 


141.0 

146.8 

24.8 

13.5 

19.8 

20.3 

3.1 

12.6 

34.4 
25.6 
10.1 
54.9 

195.1 
192.7 
38.0 
20.7 


155.4 

159.1 

28.6 

16.0 

170.0 

169.7 

'   28. 3 

16.8 

185.0 

190.9 

34.2 

15.3 

201.0 

212.7 

45.9 

17.0 

218.7 

231.7 

58.9 

21.0 

237.8 

251.3 

72.4 

24.8 

259.4 

271.9 

84.9 

27.9 

281.  S 

29(.3 

99.7 

30.2 

20.6 

21.1 

3.6 

14.8 

21.8 

21.0 

2.7 

16.4 

23.3 

22.7 

2.2 

U.7 

25.3 

24.9 

1.8 

8.6 

27.2 

27.0 

1.7 

6.7 

29.1 

29.2 

1.8 

S.I 

31.4 

31.  S 

1.9 

.S.I 

33.9 

42.3 

10.3 

S.7 

39.6 

32.4 

2.9 

25.5 

45.4 

43.8 
1.4 
6.5 

SI.  8 

55.7 

5.3 

2.6 

S8.9 

(1.3 

7.7 
9.0 

(7.0 

6(.6 

7.3 

11.5 

76.1 

71.8 

3.1 

9.6 

8(.4 

7(.7 

-(.( 

3.5 

9(.l 

9«.0 

-(.S 

-t.l 

215.6 

212.7 

35.1 

17.6 

237.2 

234.5 

32.4 

14.8 

260.1 

269.3 

41.6 

12.5 

285.2 

299.0 

55.4 

14.6 

312.8 

325.3 

67.9 

17.7 

343.0 

352.4 

77.3 

19.8 

377.2 

380.1 

80.2 

20.5 

413.  S 
436.  S 

103.2 
19.4 

Source:  CBO.  Based  on  CBO's  economic  assumptions.  Includes  the  effects  of  the  omnibus 
reconciliation  bill  of  1981  and  tax  reallocation  proposal.  Does  not  include  other  revenue  or  outlay 
decisions  in  Finance  Committee  plan. 


N^MORANorx,  October  13.  1981 
From:    Harry    C.    Ballantyne.    Acting    Chief 

Actt  ary. 
Subject :  Cost  Estimates  for  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Proposals  Approved  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance. 

attached  tables  contain  our  cost  estl- 
the  Social  Security  proposals  ap- 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
proposals  provide  for  partial  restoration 
itilnlmum  benefit  (which  was  eliml- 
P.L.  97-35)    and  an   extension  of 
family  maximum  formula  to  OASI 
The   proposals   also   realloca'e 
law  tax  rates  among  the  OASI.  DI, 
Trust  Funds  and  provide  for  Inter- 
between  the  OASI  and  UI 
addition.  Social  Security  coverage 
extended  to  the  first  six  months 


p»y- 


1   compares  OASI,  DI,  and  HI  tax 

eduled  under  present  law  with  the 

reallocated  schedule.  The  net.  ef- 


fects on  OASDI  Income  and  outgo  resulting 
from  each  proposal  are  shown  In  Table  2,  on 
the  basis  of  the  1981  Trustees  Report  alter- 
native II-B  assumptions.  Table  3  presents 
the  estimated  short-range  operations  of  the 
OASI,  DI,  and  HI  Trust  Funds  under  the 
program  as  modified  by  the  proposals,  again 
on  the  basis  of  the  1981  Trustees  Report  al- 
ternative II-B  assumptions.  Table  4  contains 
similar  estimates  on  the  basis  of  the  1981 
"worst-case"  assumptions.  Tables  5-7  pre- 
sent the  long-range  OASDI  effects  of  the 
proposals  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  tax- 
able payroll;  assets  at  the  beginning  of  a 
year  as  a  percentage  of  outgo  during  the 
year  for  the  75-year  projection  period  are  also 
shown.  The  long-range  estimates  are  based 
on  the  1981  Trustees  Report  alternative  II-B 
assumptions. 

The  trust  fund  operations  tables  do  not 
reflect  the  effects  of  the  interfund  borrowing 
proposal.  However.  Table  3  indicates  that, 
under  alternative  II-B  assumptions,  the  com- 


bined Income  and  assets  of  the  OASI  and  DI 
Trust  Funds  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  oene- 
flts  when  due  until  late  1989  or  early  1990. 
The  HI  Trust  Fund  could  become  depicted 
at  about  the  same  time  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  margin  of  solvency  (as 
expressed  by  the  trust  fund  ratios)  Is  at  a 
rather  minimal  level  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  1980's.  The  point  Is  emphasized  by  the 
projections  under  the  "worst-case"  assump- 
tions shown  In  Table  4,  which  Indicate  that 
under  pessimistic  (but  not  unreasonable) 
economic  assumptions,  the  total  Income  and 
assets  of  the  OASI  and  DI  Trust  Funds  would 
be  Insufficient  to  pay  OASDI  benefits  when 
due  as  early  as  1984.  Also,  HI  Trust  Fund 
asssts  would  represent  onlj  5  percent  of 
annual  expenditures  at  the  beginning  of 
1985. 

The  HI  Trust  Fund  projections  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Office  of  Financial  and  Actuarial 
Analysis,  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration. 


TABLE  l.-REVISED  REALLOCATION  Of  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX  RATES,  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  SENATE  COMMIHEE  ON  FINANCE 

|ln  percent) 


OASI 


DI 


OASDI 


HI 


Total 


Gale  idar  year 


Present 
law 


Proposal 


Present 
law 


Employees  md  employers,  CKh : 

\m. 

1983. 
1984. 
1985. 
1986-8  1. 
1990-2 
2(X)5a 
Self-emp 
1982. 
1983. 
1984. 
1985. 
1986-4- 


2  04_ 


d  later. 


1990-2  104 

2005  a  d  later. 


4.575 
4.575 
4.575 
4.750 
4.750 
5.100 
5.100 

6.8125 
6.8125 
6.8125 
7.1250 
7.1250 
7.6500 
7.6500 


5.185 
5.035 
4.855 
5.005 
5.100 
5.150 
5.450 

7.5150 
7.3750 
7.2150 
7.5500 
7.6500 
7.8550 
8.1750 


0.825 
.825 
.825 
.950 
.950 
1.100 
1.100 

1.2375 
1.2375 
1.2375 
1.4250 
1.4250 
1.6500 
1.6500 


Present 

roposal 

law 

0.715 

5.40 

.665 

5.40 

.595 

5.40 

.595 

5.70 

.600 

5.70 

.750 

6.20 

.750 

6.20 

1.0350 

8.05 

.9750 

8.05 

.8850 

8.05 

.9000 

8.55 

.9000 

8.55 

1.1450 

9.30 

1.1250 

9.30 

Present 

posal 

law 

5.90 

1.30 

5.70 

1.30 

5.45 

1.30 

5.60 

1.35 

5.70 

1.45 

5.90 

1.45 

6.20 

1.45 

8.55 

1.30 

8.35 

1.30 

8.10 

1.30 

8.45 

1.35 

8.55 

1.45 

9.00 

1.45 

9.30 

1.45 

Present 

oposal 

law 

0.80 

6.70 

1.00 

6.70 

1.25 

6.70 

1.45 

7.05 

1.45 

7.15 

1.75 

7.65 

1.45 

7.65 

.80 

9.35 

1.00 

9.35 

1.25 

9.35 

1.45 

9.90 

1.45 

10.00 

1.75 

10.75 

1.45 

10.75 

Proposa 


I 


6.70 
6.70 
6.70 
7.05 
7.15 
7.65 
7.65 

9.35 

9.35 

9.35 

9.90 

10.00 

10.75 

10.75 


Social  Security  Administration,  Office  of  the  Actuary,  Oct.  1, 1981. 
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TABLE  2.-ESTIMATED  REDUCTION  IN  OASDI  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  AND  NET  ADDITIONAL  OASDI  TAX  INCOME  UNDER  PROPOSALS  APPROVED  BY  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINAKCE 


Proposal  and  section  of  bill 


Calendar  year  effecb  (billions) 


Medium-and  loni-ranp  effects 
(as  percent  of  payroll) 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1982-«6 


Medium 
range 


Long 
range 


Estimated  reduction  in  OASDI  benefit  payments 


Benefit  changes: '  .        ,  .    .        ^ 

1.  Restoration  of  min  mum  beneFit  to  present  beneficiaries  with 

certain  limitations  (sec.  4) 

2.  Extension  of  disability  insurance  maximum  family  benefit  to 

old-age  and  survivors  insurance  beneficiaries  (sec  6) 

Total  of  benefit  changes ' 


Tax  and  coverage  changes:  >  

3.  Interfund  borrowing  and  reallocation  of  social  secuiity  taxes 

(sec.  2  and  3): -- - 

4.  Extension  of  coverage  to  Ist  6  mo  of  sick  pay  (sec.  5) 

Total  of  tax  and  coverage  changes  ' 

NetloUl  effect  I - 


-JO.  8 
.1 


-Jl.l 
.5 


-Jl.l 
.6 


-Jl.l 


-Jl.l 
1.0 


-J5.3 
3.0 


-0.03 
.07 


-0.01 

.10 


—.7 

-.6 

-.5                  -.3                  -.1 

-2.3 

.04 

.09 

Estimated  net  additional  OASDI  tax  income 

J13.3 
.4 

";S 

J2.2             -J3.6             -JO.  2 
.4                     .5                     .5 

^1:? 

-0.30 
.02 

-0.10 
.02 

13.7 

10.2 

2.6                -3.1                     .3 

23.7 

-.28 

—.08 

13.0 


9.6 


1.1 


-3.4 


21.4 


-.25 


.01 


>  Estimates  for  Individual  proposals  do  not  Include  Interaction.  Total  estimated  effect  includes 
interaction  among  proposals.  ,  „     .       ,.        .     ,.  . 

I  Figures  represent  additional  OASDI  tax  income  resulting  from  reallocation  of  tax  rates  between 
he  OASI,  01,  and  HI  trust  funds.  The  HI  trust  fund  would  experience  the  opposite  effect. 


Source:  Office  of  the  Actuary,  Oct  9,  1981. 


TABLE  3  -ESTIMATED  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  OASI,  Dl,  AND  HI  TRUST  FUNDS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  THE  SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  PROPOSALS.  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE 

1981  TRUSTEES  REPORT  ALTERNATIVE  II-B  ASSUMPTIONS.  CALENDAR  YEARS  1980-90 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billionsl 


Income 

Outgo 

Calendar  year 

OASI 

01 

OASDI 

HI 

Total 

OASI 

Dl 

OASDI 

HI 

ToUl 

1980 

1105.8 

J13.9 

J119.7 

J26.1 

tl45.8 

J107. 7 

J15.9 

J123.S 

J25.6 

J149. 1 

1981...- --- 

1982- 

1983 

1984 

1985 - 

1986                  

123  3 

17.0 

140.2 

35.3 

175.5 

127.0 

18.0 

145.0 

29.5 

174.5 

150  3 

20.8 

171.1 

26.3 

197.4 

142.8 

19.3 

162.1 

33.7 

195.8 

164  7 

22.0 

186.7 

33.7 

220.4 

160.1 

20.6 

180.7 

39.2 

219.9 

175  7 

21.9 

197.6 

45.6 

243.2 

179.0 

22.3 

201.3 

45.4 

246.7 

198  1 

23.9 

222.0 

58.0 

280.1 

199.2 

24.0 

223.2 

52.7 

275.8 

220.0 

26.2 
28.4 

246.2 
267.0 

63.9 
69.3 

310.1 
336.3 

219.5 
239.9 

25.8 
27.8 

245.3 
267.7 

60.6 
69.3 

305.9 

1987 

1988 - 

1989 

1990 

238  6 

336.9 

256  6 

30.6 

287.1 

74.3 

361.5 

259.7 

29.9 

289.7 

78.5 

368.2 

274  3 

32  7 

307.1 

79.0 

386.0 

278.7 

32.1 

310.8 

88.0 

398.7 

295.4 

43.3 

338.7 

100.1 

438.8 

297.4 

34.2 

331.6 

98.9 

430.5 

Assets  at  beginning  of 

year  as  a  percentage  of  outgo 

■ 

Net  increase  in  funds 

Funds  at  end  of 

rear 

during  year 

OASI 

Dl 

OASDI 

HI          Total 

OASI 

Dl        OASDI 

HI 

ToUl         OASI 

01 

OASDI 

HI 

TobI 

1980 

1981 

1982 

983 

:4t(4 

-  -IVi  - 

J2.0 
-1.1 

-ii? 

JO.  5        -J3.3 
5.8             1.0 

J22.8 
19.1 

J3.6         J26.5 
2.6           21.7 

J13.7 
19.5 

J40.2 
41.2 

23 
18 

35 
20 

25 
18 

52 
47 

29 
23 

7  5 

1  5 

9.0 

-7.4             1.6 

26.6 

4. 1           30. 7 

12.1 

42.8 

13 

13 

13 

58 

21 

4  6 

1  4 

5.9 

-5.5               .5 

31.2 

5. 5           36. 6 

6.7 

43.3 

17 

20 

17 

31 

19 

—3  3 

_  4 

"-3.7 

.1          -3. 6 

27.8 

5.1           32.9 

6.8 

39.7 

1/ 

25 

18 

15 

18 

{985:::::::::::::::::: 

{986 

,987 

1  0 

-  1 

-1.1 

5. 4             4. 2 

26.8 

5.0           31.8 

12.2 

44.0 

14 

21 

15 

13 

14 

5 

4 

9 

3. 3            4. 1 

27.3 

5. 4           32. 7 

15.4 

48.1 

12 

19 

13 

20 

14 

—  1  3 

6 

-.7 

(')           -.  7 

26.0 

6.0           31.9 

15.5 

47.4 

11 

19 

12 

22 

14 

t988:::::::::::::::.:: 

...        -3.2 

.6 

.7 

-2.5 
-3.7 

-4:2          -6.7 
-9.0        -12.7 

22.8 
18.4 

6.6           29.4 
7.  3           25. 7 

11.3 
2.3 

40.7 
28.0 

10 
8 

20 
2! 

11 
9 

20 
13 

13 
10 

|989 

-4.4 

}990: 

-  _        -2.1 

9.1 

7.1 

1.3             8.3 

16.3 

16. 4           32. 8 

3.6 

36.3 

b 

21 

8 

2 

7 

I  Between  JO  and  J50,000,000. 

Note:  The  above  figures  do  not  reflect  the  effect  of  borrowing  between  the  OASI  and  Dl  Trust 
Funds.  ?»  provided  for  In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  proposals.  The  combined  Income  and 
assets  of  the  OASI  and  Dl  funds  would  be  Insufficient  to  pay  benefits  when  due  in  late  1989  or 


early  1990  under  alternative  II-B.  The  HI  Trust  Fund  could  becorne  depleted  at  about  the  same 
time. 
Source:  Social  Security  Administration,  Office  of  the  Actuary,  Oct  9,  1981. 


TABLE  4.-ESTIMATED  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  OASI,  Dl,  AND  HI  TRUST  FUNDS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  THE  SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  PROPOSALS,  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  1981 

TRUSTEES  REPORT  "WORST-CASE"  ASSUMPTIONS,  CALENDAR  YEARS  1980-86 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billionsl 


Calendar  year 

OASI 

1980 

J105. 8 

1981 

1982 

1983.  -- 

1984. 

1985 

1986 - 

122.8 
150.3 
161.8 
176.2 
203.2 
230.9 

Income 


Outgo 


Dl 


OASDI 


HI 


ToUl 


OASI 


Dl 


OASDI 


HI 


ToUl 


J13.9 
17.0 
20.8 
21.6 
22.0 
24.5 
27.5 


J119.7 
139.8 
171.2 
183.4 
198.2 
227.7 
258.5 


J26.1 
35.3 
26.2 
33.0 
45.8 
60.1 
67.8 


J145.8 
175.0 
197.4 
216.4 
244.0 
287.8 
326.3 


J107. 7 
127.0 
145.9 
168.9 
193.5 
220.1 
247.3 


J 15. 9 
18.0 
19.7 
21.7 
23.9 
26.2 
28.6 


J 123. 5 
145.0 
165.6 
190.6 
217.4 
246.4 
275.8 


$25.6 
29.5 
34.1 
40.2 
47.5 
55.7 
64.9 


J149. 1 
174.5 
199.8 
230.7 
264.9 
302.1 
340.7 


23938 

TABLE4.-t 
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TIMATtO  OPERATIONS  Of  THE  OASI.  Dl,  AND  HI  TRUST  FUNDS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  THE  SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  PROPOSALS,  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE 
1981  TRUSTEES  REPORT  ALTERNATIVE  ll-B  ASSUMPTIONS.  CALENDAR  YEARS  I980-90-Continued 

[Dollar  amount]  in  billions! 

Nat 

ncrease  in  funds 

^    ,     ,     ,   ,                                      *s5«ts  at  beginning  of  year  as  a  percentage  of 
Funds  at  end  of  year                                                      outgo  during  year 

CalMdtr 

fMT                      OASI              01 

OASOI 

HI           Total 

OASI 

Dl        OASOI               HI           Total          OASI 

Dl 

OASDI               HI 

Total 

IMO. 

-11.8       -$2.0 

-13.8 

-5.2 

5.5 

-7.2 

-19.2 

-18.6 

-17.3 

$0.5        -$3.3 

5.7              .5 

-7. 9          -2. 3 

-7.1        -14.3 

-1.7        -20.8 

4.3        -14.3 

3.0        -14.4 

$22.8 

18.6 

23.0 

16.0 

-1.3 

-18.3 

-34.6 

$3.6         $26.5         $13.7         $40.2              23 

2.6  21.2           19.5           40.7               18 

3.7  26.7           11.6           38.3               13 

3.6  19.6             4.5           24.0               14 

1.7  .4             2.8             3.2                8 
(')        -18.2             7.2        -11.1             -1 

-1.0        -35.5           10.1        -25.4             -7 

35 
20 
13 
17 
15 
7 
(?) 

25              52 
18               47 

13  57 

14  29 
9                9 

(»)                5 
-7              11 

29 

,9M.. 

-4.2         -1.0 

4.4             1.1 

23 
20 

»»!""... 

-7.1            -.1 

17 

i5«:::::::: 

-17.3          -1.9 

9 

IS« 

-16.9          -1.7 

1 

198S 

-16.3          -1.0 

_3 

J 

iBctvuMii] 
■Between  0 

Note:  The  i 
Funds,  as  pr( 

TABLE  5.-C 

1 

> 

1  and  {50.000,000.                                                                                                  assets  of  the  OASI  and  Dl  funds  would  be  insufficient  to  par  benefits  when  due  in  1984  under  tht 
and  0.5  percent                                                                                                    "worst-case"  assumptions.  The  HI  Trust  Fund  could  become  depleted  at  about  the  same  limt. 

bove  fifures  do  not  reflect  the  effect  of  borrowini  between  the  OASI  and  Dl  Trust        Source:  Social  Security  Administration,  Office  of  the  Actuary,  Oct  9, 1981 
Hided  for  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  proposals.  The  combined  income  and 

MPARISON    OF  CURRENT  COST,i  TAX  RATES,  AND  TRUST  FUND  RATIOS  FOR  THE  OASOI  TRUST  FUND,  ASSUMING  ENACTMENT  OF  THE  SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

PROPOSALS 

Current  cost 

Scheduled 
Uxrate' 

Difference 

Trust  fund 
ratio  • 

Current  cost 

Scheduled 
tax  rate > 

Difference 

Trust  fund 
ratio  • 

Calendar  |«ar 
1981.... 
1982.... 
1983.... 
1984.... 
1985.... 
198t.... 
1987.... 
1988.... 
1989.... 
1990.... 
1991.... 
1992.... 
1993  ... 

11.29 

11.29 

11.23 

11.26 

11.34 

11.43 

11.50 

11.56 

11.58 

_ 11.56 

11.54 

11.51 

11.47 

10.70 
11.80 
11.40 
10.90 
11.20 
11.40 
11.40 
11.40 
11.40 
11.80 
11.80 
11.80 
11.80 
11.80 
11.80 
11.80 
11.80 
11.80 
11.80 
11.80 

-0.S9 

.51 

.17 

-.36 

-.14 

-.03 

-.10 

-.16 

-.18 

.24 

.26 

.29 

.33 

.37 

.36 

.45 

.55 

.65 

.76 

.84 

18 
13 
17 
18 
15 
13 
12 
11 
9 
8 
9 
11 
14 
17 
19 
22 
26 
31 
37 
43 

2001 10.94 

2002 10.91 

2003 10.88 

2004 10.87 

2005 10.89 

2010 11.39 

2015 12.62 

2020 14.16 

2025 15.62 

2030 16.47 

2035 16.70 

2040 16.51 

2045 16.37 

2050 16.42 

2055 16.50 

25-yr  averages: 

1981-2005 n.27 

2006-2030 13.61 

2031-2055 16.49 

11.80 
11.80 
11.80 
11.80 
12.40 
12.40 
12.40 
12.40 
12.40 
12.40 
12.40 
12.40 
12.40 
12.40 
12.40 

11.64 
12.40 
12.40 
12.15 

.86 

.89 

.92 

.93 

1.51 

1.01 

-.22 

-1.76 

-3.22 

-4.07 

-4.30 

-4.11 

-3.97 

-4.02 

-4.10 

.37 

-1.21 

50 
58 
66 
74 
81 
134 
142 
99 
17 

1994 

1995.... 
1996.... 
1997 

11.43 

11.44 

11.35 

11.25 

11.15 

11.04 

10.96 

1998 

—4.09 

1999 

75-yr  average:  1981-2055 13.79 

-1.64 

2000.... 

'  Based  on  i 
'  Combined 
•The  trust  I 
•xpressed  as 

TABLE  (.— C( 

ternative  ll-B  of  the  1981  trustees  report,  includini  effects  of  Public  Law  97-35.         •  Tfie  fund  is  projected  to  b«  exhausted  and  not  to  recovtr  before  the  and  of  Uia  projection 
employer-emploree    tax    rates.                                                                                  period. 

jnd  ratio  is  determined  to  be  the  trust  fund  assets  at  the  beiinnlne  of  the  year         „           „_       .....         „  .  .  ,«.. 
percentate  of  the  expenditures  dufint  the  year.                                                    Source:  Office  of  Uia  Actuary,  Oct  8. 1981 

MPARISON  OF  CURRENT  COST,'  TAX  RATES,  AND  TRUST  FUND  RATIOS  FOR  THE  OASI  TRUST  FUND,  ASSUMING  ENACTMENT  OF  THE  SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  PROPOSALS 

Current 
cost 

Scheduled 
tax  rata 

Difference 

Trust  fund 
ratio  > 

Current 
cost 

Scheduled 
tax  rate > 

Difference 

Trust  fund 
ratio  > 

Calendar  year 
1981.... 
1982.... 
1983.... 
1984.... 
1985.... 
1986.... 

1987 

1988.... 

1989 

1990 

1991.... 
1992 

9.89 

9.95 

9.95 

10.01 

10.12 

10.23 

10.30 

10.36 

10.39 

10.37 

10.35 

10.32 

9.40 
10.37 
10.07 

9.71 
10.01 
10.20 
10.20 
10.20 
10.20 
10.30 
10.30 
10.30 
10.30 
10.30 
10.30 
10.30 
10.30 
10.30 
10.30 
10.30 

-0.49 

.42 

.12 

-.30 

-.11 

-.03 

-.10 

-.16 

-.19 

-.07 

-.05 

-.02 

.02 

.06 

.06 

.17 

.29 

.42 

.54 

.64 

18 
13 
17 
17 
14 
12 
11 
10 
8 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
9 
13 
18 

2001. 9.61 

2002 9.55 

2003 9.50 

2004 9.46 

2005 9.45 

2010 9.92 

2015 _ 10.96 

2020 12.47 

2025 13.97 

2030 .-.               14.90 

2035 15. 17 

2040 14.95 

2045 14.78 

2050 14.83 

2055 14.94 

25-yr  averages: 

1981-2005 10.00 

10.30 
10.30 
10.30 
10.30 
10.90 
10.90 
10.90 
10.90 
10.90 
10.90 
10.90 
10.90 
10.90 
10.90 
10.90 

10.23 
10.90 
10.90 
10.68 

.69 

.75 

.80 

.84 

1.45 

1.03 

-.06 

-1.57 

-3.07 

-4.00 

-4.27 

-4.05 

-3.88 

-3.93 

-4.04 

.23 

-1.09  .. 

25 
31 
39 
47 
55 
117 
134 
93 

1993 

1994 

1995.... 
1996 

10.28 

10.24 

10.24 

10.13 

10.01 

(•) 

1997 

2006-2030 11.99 

1998 

9.88 

2031-2055 14.93 

-4.03 

1999 

9.76 

9.66 

75-yr  average:  1981-2055 12. 31 

-1.63 

2000 

'  Based  on  i 

>  Combined 

•  The  trust 

expressed  as  i 

Iternative  ll-B  of  the  1981  trustees  report,  including  effects  of  Public  Law  97-35. 
ind  ratio  is  determined  to  be  the  trust  fund  assets  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 

•  Tlie  fund  is  projected  to  be  exhausted  and  not  to  recover  before  the  end  of  the  projection  pirlod  . 
Source:  Office  of  the  Actuary,  Oct  8,  1981. 
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TABLE  7.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  CURRENT  COST,'  TAX  RATES,  AND  TRUST  FUND  RATIOS  FOR  THE  Dl  TRUST  FUND,  ASSUMING  ENACTMENT  OF  THE  SENATE  FINANCE  COMMIHEE  PROPOSALS 


Current 

Scheduled 

Trust  fund 

Current 

Schadulad 

Trust  fund 

cost 

Uxrate> 

Difference 

ratio' 

cost 

taxralt' 

DlfferMca 

ratio' 

Calendar  year: 

1981                 

1.40 

1.30 

-0.10 

20 

2000 

2001 

1.30 
1.33 

1.50 
1.50 

.20 
.17 

228 
237 

1982                    

1.34 

1.43 

.08 

13 

2002 

1.35 

1.50 

.15 

245 

1983          

1.28 

1.30 

.05 

20 

2003 

1.38 

1.50 

.12 

250 

1984      

1.24 

1.19 
1.19 

-.05 
-.03 

25 
21 

2004 

2005 

1.41 
1.44 

1.50 
1.50 

.09 
.06 

252 

1985                 

1.22 

253 

1986                 

1.20 

1.20 

-.00 

19 

2010 

1.57 

1.50 

-.07 

236 

1987          

1.19 

1.20 

.01 

19 

2015 

1.66 

1.50 

-.16 

195 

1988 

1. 19 

1.20 

.01 

20 

2020 

1.69 

1.50 

-.19 

145 

1989 

1. 19 

1.20 

.01 

21 

2025 

1.64 

1.50 

-.14 

100 

1990 

1.19 

1.50 

.31 

21 

2030 

1.56 

1.50 

-.06 

72 

1991 

1.19 

1.50 
1.50 

.31 
.31 

45 
71 

2035 

2040 „ 

1.54 
1.56 

1.50 
1.50 

-.04 
-.06 

S6 

1992 

1. 19 

41 

1993 

1.19 

1.50 

.31 

96 

2045 

1.59 

1.50 

-.09 

17 

1994 

1.19 

1.50 

.31 

122 

2050 

1.59 

1.50 

-.09 

(•) 

1995     

1.20 

1.50 
1.50 

.30 
.28 

146 
166 

2055 

25-yr  averages: 

1.56 

1.50 

-.06 

(•) 

1996                  

1.22 

1997             

1.24 

1.50 
1.50 

.26 
.24 

185 
201 

1981-2005 

2006-2030 

1.27 
1.62 

1.41 

1.50 

.14  . 
-.12  . 

1998 

1.26 

............. 

1999 

1.28 

1  50 

22 

215 

2031-2055    

1.57 

1.50 

-.07  . 

75-yr  average:  1981-2055 

1.48 

1.47 

-.01  . 

" 

1  Based  on  alternative  ll-B  of  the  1981  trustees  report,  including  effects  of  Public  law  97-35. 
'■  Combined  employer-employee  tan  rates. 

>  The  trust  fund  ratio  is  determined  to  be  the  trust  fund  assets  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  expenditures  during  the  year 

{From  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Sept.  30,  1981] 
General  Memorandum 
Prom:  Robert  J.  Myers,  Deputy  Commissioner 

for  Programs. 
Subject:  Date  When  Combined  Trust  Funds 

Will    be    Exhausted    Under    Worst-Case 

Assumptions — Previous      Law,      Present 

Law,  and  Finance  Committee  Proposal 

(revision  of  memorandum  of  September 

28). 
This  memorandum  will  present  Informa- 
tion as  to  when  the  combined  OASI,  Dl,  and 
HI  Trust  Funds  would  be  exhausted  under 
worst-case  economic  assumptions.  Consider- 
ing the  combined  three  trust  funds  is  tanta- 
mount to  what  the  situation  would  be  with 
interfund  borrowing  being  permitted  (note 
that  the  Finance  Committee  proposal  pro- 
vides only  for  borrowing  between  the  OASI 
and  Dl  Funds). 

The  following  table  shows  the  trust  fund 
ratio  for  the  law  as  it  was  before  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  as  con- 
tained in  the  1981  Trustees  Report,  for  the 
situation  now  after  the  Reconciliation  Act 
was  enacted,  and  for  what  the  situation 
would  be  if  the  current  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  were  adopted: 

(In  percent) 


<The  fund  It  projected  to  t>e  exhausted  and  not  to  recover  before  ttie  end  of  the  projection 
period. 


Source:  Office  of  the  Actuary,  Oct  8,  1981 


After 

After 

Senate 

1981 

Recon- 

Finance 

trustees 

ciliation 

Committee 

report 

Act 

proposal 

Calendar  year: 

1981 

23 

23 

23 

1982 

20 

21 

20 

1983 

15 

17 

17 

1984 

5 

9 

9 

1985 

(■) 

1 

1 

1986 

(■) 

0) 

(■) 

>  Funds  completely  exhausted. 

Under  the  law  as  it  was  before  the  Re- 
conciliation Act.  the  combined  trust  funds 
would  have  been  unable  to  meet  benefit 
commitments  in  a  timely  manner  some  time 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  1983,  or  slightly 
less  than  one  year  after  the  OASI  Trust  Fund 
would  be  at  a  level  inadequate  to  pay  bene- 
fits when  due  (in  the  fall  of  1982). 


Considering  the  situation  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Reconciliation  Act,  the  date 
when  Insufficient  assets  would  be  on  hand 
to  meet  benefit  commitments  would  be  ap- 
proximately in  the  middle  of  1984  (after  the 
June  1984  benefit  increases  become  eSec- 
tlve).  Thus,  the  effect  of  the  Reconciliation 
Act  was  to  extend  the  critical  date  by  almost 
one  year.  (Note  that  a  fund  ratio  of  9  per- 
cent at  the  beginning  of  the  year  Is  gen- 
erally sufficient  so  that  benefit  obligations 
can  be  met  for  the  first  half  of  the  year.) 

Under  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
proposal,  which  has  interfund  borrowing 
possible  only  between  the  OASI  and  Dl 
Trust  Funds  (whose  combined  fund-ratios 
are  14  percent  at  the  beginning  of  1983  and 
9  percent  at  the  beginning  of  1984),  the 
critical  date  would  be  some  time  in  the 
middle  of  1984. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee is  in  the  Chamber.  I  wish  to 
hear  him  and  not  delay  him. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  for  calling  attention  to 
the  Gwirtzman  Commission  and  also 
perhaps,  particularly  because  it  is  very 
much  a  part  of  our  subject  but  not  seen 
as  such,  the  work  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Retirement  Policy,  which 
was  a  body  headed  by  C.  Peter  McCul- 
lough.  It  came  forward  with  some  major 
findings  and  proposals  that  have  not,  in 
fact,  been  worked  into  our  consideration. 

I  think  it  could  be  said  as  a  resisonable 
proposition  that  you  cannot  any  longer 
seriously  discuss  social  security  as  if 
there  were  no  other  retirement  systems 
in  place  in  the  coimtry.  When  social  secu- 
rity began,  that  was  by  and  large  so.  It 
is  not  any  longer  so.  Most  workers  today 
have  a  supplemental  pension  arrange- 
m.ent  designed  to  build  on  top  of  social 
security,  such  as  anything  we  do  to  the 
one  system  affects  the  other.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullough  very  eloquently  and  persua- 
sively, in  his  study,  showed  that  interlink- 


ing. And  if  Congress  is  going  to  recon- 
sider the  long-range  prospects  of  this 
system,  which  it  is  going  to  do,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  know  that  it  is  now  a  dual  sys- 
tem, not  just  a  single  one,  and  the  one 
affects  the  other. 

It  would  have  been  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, that  had  the  reductions  originally 
proposed  by  the  administraticwi  gone  into 
effect,  you  would  have  renegotiated  la- 
bor contracts  in  this  country  just  by  vir- 
tue of  the  changes.  This  shows  the  degree 
to  which  labor  agreements,  especially 
those  on  pension  provisions,  are  built  on 
certain  assumptions  on  social  security, 
which  is  why  those  assumptions  cannot 
be  changed  in  4  months  or  9  months  or  a 
10-month  time  period. 

A  general  p<Mnt — and  then  I  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
hear  the  chairman  of  my  subcommit- 
tee— is  that  no  one  questions  the  diffi- 
culties which  face  this  system  over  the 
next  half  century.  Nobody  does.  To  do 
that  is  to  deny  a  self-evident  recility.  We 
do  not  want  partisan  ccHisiderations  to 
come  forward  in  the  debate,  or  at  least  I 
do  not. 

May  I  just  say  to  my  chairman,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  the  most  optimistic  statement 
about  the  condition  of  these  funds  in  the 
next  5  years,  the  statement  that  says 
there  is  no  need  to  do  anything  about 
them,  has  come  from  the  administration. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  if 
the  chairman  will  indulge  me,  table  7  of 
the  "staff  data  materials  related  to  social 
security  finance,"  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  committee,  which  shows  that  as- 
sets at  the  beginning  of  the  year  as  a 
percentage  of  outgo  during  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  administration's  mid- 
term review  assumptions,  range  from  29 
percent  in  1980,  dipping  down  to  22  and 
rising  up,  by  1986,  to  31  percent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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TABUt- 


IMO.. 
IMl.. 
ISK.. 
19S3.. 
19M.. 
IMS.. 
IW.. 


isn. 

IMI. 
19(2. 
13(3. 
19(4. 
IMS. 
I9K. 


Eslmatei  for  1983  and  later  art  theoretical  liiK*  tha  OASI  Trust  Fund  would 
ea  It  m  1983  whan  aueti  became  insufficient  to  pa;  benefits  when  due. 
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ESTIMATED  OPERATICNS  OF  THE  OASI,  01.  AND  HI  TRUST  FUNDS  AS  MODIFIED  BY  THE  "OMNIBUS  BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF  IMl,"  MID-SESSION  REVIEW  ASSUMPTIONS 

19a0-«6 

IDcilar  amounts  in  billionsl 


Income 


Outgo 


OASI 


OASDI 


HI 


ToUl 


OASI 


Dl 


OASDI 


HI 


Total 


{105.  a 
123.6 
1312 
1«.8 
161.1 
182.3 
199.2 


tl3.9 

17.0 
24.0 
27.6 
31.0 
39.3 
44.1 


SI  19. 7 
140.7 
157.2 
174.4 
192.1 
221.5 
243.3 


S26.1 

35.4 
40.4 
45.3 
50.2 
56.8 
65.9 


1145.8 
176.1 
197.6 
219.7 
242.3 
278.3 
309.2 


1107. 7 

126.7 
140.6 
154.3 
168.0 
182.4 
196.6 


115.9 

18.0 
19.0 
19.9 
20.9 
2'.  I 
23.3 


tl23. 5 

144.7 
159.7 
174.2 
188.9 
204.4 
219.9 


S25.6 

29.5 
33.6 
38.6 
44.3 
50.7 
57.7 


tU9. 1 

174.3 
193.2 
212.8 
233.2 
255.1 
277.7 


Net  increase  in  funds 


Funds  at  end  of  year 


Assets  at  beginninf  of  year  as  a  percentage  of  outgo 
during  year 


OASI 


Dl        OASDI 


HI 


Total 


OASI 


Dl        OASDI 


HI 


Totel 


OASI 


Dl        OASDI 


HI 


Total 


-$1.8 
-II 

-7.4 

-7.5 

-7.0 

-.1 

2.6 


-J2.0 

-1.0 

4.9 

7.7 

10.1 

17.2 

20.7 


-J3.8 

-4.0 

-2.5 

.2 

12 

17.1 

213 


5.8 

6.9 
6.7 
5.9 
6.1 
12 


-J13 
1.8 
4.4 

6.9 

9.1 

212 

31.5 


{22.8 

19.7 

12.3 

4.8 

-2.1 

-2.2 

.4 


JIS 

2.7 
7.6 
15.3 
25.4 
42.6 
63.4 


{26.5 
22.4 
19.9 
20.1 
213 
40.4 
63.7 


{117 
19.6 
26.5 
312 
39.1 
45.2 
514 


{40.2 
42.0 
46.4 
513 
62.4 
S5.6 

117.1 


23 
18 
14 
8 

3 
-1 
-1 


35 
20 
14 
38 

73 
115 
183 


2S 

18 
14 
11 
11 
11 
18 


52 
47 
58 

69 
75 
77 
78 


29 

23 
22 
22 
23 
24 
31 


Note 
depleted 

Mr.  IIOYNIHAN.  If  that  was  the  in- 
come s  atement  rather  than  a  projec- 
tion. yG  u  would  know  the  funds  to  be  in 
quite  ample  condition.  The  12  or  13  per- 
cent is  &  scary  point,  but  only  at  9  per- 
cent or  below  do  you  run  out  of  money. 
You  cannot  pay  your  bills.  But  22.  30,  31, 
that  is  in  easy  margin.  A  well-run  busi- 
ness wo  Hid  never  want  to  have  any  more 
cash  on  hand  than  that,  although  obvi- 
ously sccial  security  is  not  a  business.  As 
a  point  of  fact  a  business  would  never 
want  t(  have  cash  on  hand,  not  being 
used  for  any  other  purposes  than 
handling  accounts,  of  much  more  than 
5,  6,  7,  (r  8  percent  of  its  expected  outgo 
while  n  aintaining  a  line  of  credit  at  a 
bank  wfiich  could  immediately  take  up 
any  she  rtfall  that  might  happen.  That  is 
just  a  p  rinciple  of  business  management. 

I  Sim  jly  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no 
partisan  debate  about  the  existence  of 
problerr  s  in  this  system.  It  is  not  that  of 
one  party  denying  or  the  other  party  as- 
serting, although  it  was  not  a  member  of 
this  pai-ty  who  said  that  in  November 
1982  th?re  would  be  the  greatest  bank- 
ruptcy I  n  history.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
say  tha  but,  once  said,  it  is  not  going  to 
happen 

Havii  ig  agreed  there  is  no  party  differ- 
ence in  our  perception,  we  are  nonethe- 
less separated,  one  group  saying  every- 
thing is  awful  and  the  other  grouo  say- 
ing evei  ything  is  fine.  If  you  want  to  find 
the  mos  t  optimistic  statement  made,  it  is 
by  the  idministration  in  their  midterm 
assump  :ions 

So  b4  it.  We  are  not  trying  to  fault 
anybod  ''s  forecast,  but  we  would  like  to 
point  cut  that  optimism  is  scarcely  a 
monopcjly  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  in  this 
matter.!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  done 
some  vi;ry  difficult,  if  necessary,  things 
already  and  I  do  not  doubt  we  will  have 
to  do  m  ore.  with  more  to  be  done.  We  are 
ready  tj  cooperate,  but  we  also  ask  for 
cooperation.  I  might  say  in  this  Chamber 
we  are  receiving  that  cooperation. 


become        Source:  Office  of  tha  Actuarr,  SSA,  Aug.  14,  IMl. 


Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee  is  on  the  floor. 
I  hope  he  will  be  speaking.  I  see  that  he 
is  preparing  to  do  so  and  I  happily  yield 
to  him 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  observations  and  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  issue  which  we  are  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  today. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senate,  and  partic- 
ularly those  who  have  followed  closely 
the  progress  of  the  social  security  debate, 
that  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  involv- 
ing a  small  community  in  which  there 
had  been  a  horrible  crime  committed. 
It  was  a  murder.  In  due  course  a  per- 
son was  apprehended  and  a  trial  ensued. 
The  prosecutor  involved  realized  that 
this  was  probably  going  to  be  the  most 
important  case  of  his  entire  career,  so 
he  spoke  at  some  length  during  the  pres- 
entation of  his  case,  for  several  weeks, 
and  brought  out  every  detail  of  the  case, 
all  of  the  background,  going  on  and  on 
and  on. 

The  person  who  was  charged  with 
marshaling  the  defense  of  the  case  was 
not  to  be  outdone  and  he  talked  for  some 
weeks  also. 

During  the  course  of  this,  the  whole 
town  sort  of  came  to  a  stop  as  they  were 
transfixed  by  recounting  day  after  day 
the  awful  details  of  this  heinous  crime 
which  had  been  committed  in  their 
midst.  Finally,  the  judge  got  caught  up 
in  the  excitement  and  the  general  sus- 
pense of  the  event  and  there  came  time 
to  give  his  instructions  to  the  jury.  He, 
too,  spoke  at  great  length.  In  fact,  he 
took  the  whole  day  to  give  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  jury.  Interestingly,  after 
the  trial  had  gone  orf  for  several  weeks, 
and  all  of  these  gory  details  had  been 
brought  out  in  open  court,  with  the  judge 
taking  a  full  day  to  give  his  instructions 
to  the  jurists,  the  jury  retired,  met 
briefly,  and  about  15  minutes  later  came 
back  and  addressed  the  court. 


The  judge  said.  "Can  it  be  that  you 
have  already  reached  a  conclusion?" 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  replied,  "Yes, 
Your  Honor,  we  have.  We  have  decided 
we  don't  want  to  get  mixed  up  in  this 
horrible  mess." 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  general  reaction 
to  the  social  security  problem. 

The  New  York  Times  a  day  or  two  ago 
published  an  editorial  which  expresses 
perhaps  with  greater  precision  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  of  October  13,  1981,  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  because  it  sums  up  so  well 
the  real  dilemma  that  we  face  in  trying 
to  seriously  and  thoughtfully  address 
the  issue  of  social  security  reform. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hiding   From   Social   SecmuTT 

Adroit  politicians  dont  ignore  Issues  too 
hot  to  handle.  They  appoint  commissions  to 
study  them.  And  after  an  initial  bum  or 
two.  that  Is  Just  what  President  Reagan  has 
chosen  to  do  with  Social  Security.  In  this 
case,  through,  adroit  politics  doesn't  make 
for  good  public  policy.  The  longer  Washing- 
ton puts  off  a  remedy  for  Social  Security's 
financial  woes,  the  harder  it  will  b«  to  find 
one. 

Social  Security's  obligation  to  beneficiaries, 
current  and  future,  far  exceeds  Its  resources. 
That  Is  because  Social  Security  does  not  col- 
lect enough  payroU  tax  to  pay  for  the  bene- 
fits Congress  has  voted  for  each  generation  of 
retirees.  The  Government  has  been  muddling 
through.  Imposing  a  gradually  Increasing 
payroU  tax  on  a  growing  labor  force. 

But  now  the  days  of  the  cheap  lunch  are 
over.  The  combined  employer-employee  tax 
has  reached  13.3  percent  of  the  wages  of  most 
workers  and  Is  scheduled  to  rise  to  15.3  per- 
cent by  1990.  It  Is  unlikely,  in  the  era  of 
F>roposltlon  13  and  Ronald  Reagan,  that  Con- 
gress will  raise  the  tax  yet  higher. 

So  virtually  all  the  plans  proposed  to  solve 
Social  Security's  long-term  financial  prob- 
lems depend  on  reducing  benefits.  The  future 
retirement  age  for  maximum  benefits  could 
be  gradually  raised.  Benefit  increases  could 
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be  tied  to  the  growth  of  wage  rates  rather 
than,  as  now,  to  the  cost  of  Uvlng.  Or  bene- 
fit* could  be  taxed  like  other  Income,  with 
the  proceeds  earmarked  for  Social  Security. 
President  Reagan  proposed  his  variations 
on  the  benefit  reduction  theme — some  sensi- 
ble, some  not— as  part  of  his  1982  budget. 
Congress,  acutely  aware  of  the  voting  power 
of  old  folks.  Ignored  them.  Now  Mr.  Reagan 
proposes  to  hand  the  problem  to  a  conunls- 
sion.  But  there's  no  reason  to  think  a  new 
group,  even  If  one  Is  convened,  will  any 
more  weave  silken  solutions  from  polyester 
thread  than  others  appointed  in  recent  years 
to  study  Social  Security. 

A  stopgap  plan  to  borrow  retirement  money 
from  the  fund  earmarked  for  hospital  bene- 
fits would  make  it  possible  to  keep  the  sys- 
tem solvent  for  a  while  longer.  But  that  well, 
too,  will  run  dry,  perhaps — depending  on  the 
economy — as  soon  as  1983,  and  Congress 
would  then  be  forced  to  tackle  the  issue 
again. 

At  least  two  lessons  can  be  salvaged  from 
this  political  and  economic  debaole: 

Any  change  In  Social  Security  requires  bi- 
partisan support.  There  Is  no  way  to  strip 
politics  from  a  program  that  so  affects  40 
million  voters.  Both  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Finance  committees 
deserve  high  marks  for  aiming  at  a  bipartisan 
strategy.  President  Reagan  and  House  Weak- 
er O'Neill,  Jostling  for  political  advantage,  ef- 
fectively sabotaged  their  efforts. 

Budget  balancing  should  not  be  confused 
with  Social  Security  reform.  If  the  President 
had  offered  changes  solely  to  guarantee  the 
long-term  solvency  of  the  system,  he  might 
have  carried  Congress  along  the  high  road  of 
reform.  Instead  he  is  trying  to  exploit  Social 
Security  In  his  effort  to  cut  the  budget  with- 
out limiting  defense  spending. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  America  would  ever 
let  politics  destroy  Its  most  Important  and 
most  successful  social  program.  But  it  is 
hard,  for  the  moment,  to  see  who  will  cham- 
pion Its  reform.  In  the  words  of  the  men  In 
the  White  House:  "If  not  us— who?  If  not 
now — when?" 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  will  not  take  but 
a  moment  to  read  two  brief  excerpts 
from  it. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  editorial  which  makes  the 
main  point. 

Adroit  politicians  don't  ignore  issues  too 
hot  to  handle.  They  appoint  commissions  to 
study  them.  And  after  an  initial  burn  or 
two,  that  Is  Just  what  President  Reagan  has 
chosen  to  do  with  social  security.  In  this 
case,  though,  adroit  politics  doesn't  make 
for  good  public  policy.  The  longer  Washing- 
ton puts  off  a  remedy  for  social  security's 
financial  woes,  the  harder  It  will  be  to  find 
one. 

Among  the  conclusions  which  the  edi- 
torial teaches,  and  one  which  I  un- 
hesitatingly endorse,  is  the  following: 

Budget  balancing  should  not  be  confused 
with  social  reform. 

But  the  most  important  conclusion  of 
all  reached  by  the  New  York  Times  on 
this  issue  is  this  succinct  observation: 

Any  change  in  social  security  requires  bi- 
partisan support.  There  is  no  way  to  strip 
politics  from  a  program  that  so  affects  40 
million  voters.  Both  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committees 
deserve  high  marks  for  aiming  at  a  bipartisan 
strategy.  President  Reagan  and  House 
Speaker  O'Nbill,  Jostling  for  political  ad- 
vantage, effectively  sabotage  their  efforts. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
point  fingers  at  any  person,  least  of  all 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  but  I  do  think 
it  worth  noting  in  passing  the  adminis- 
tration made  a  serious  tactical  error  in 
the  presentation  of  their  Initial  social 
security  reform  measures,  at  least  in  the 
timing,  because  in  submitting  the  legis- 
lation at  the  time  that  they  did,  at  the 
very  moment  when  a  huge  battle  had 
been  fought  in  the  House,  successfully,  by 
the  administration  over  the  issue  of  the 
budget  reconciliation  measure,  they  In- 
vited the  Speaker  and  others  to  pounce 
on  this  proposal  as  at  least  something 
that  was  an  arguable  proposition. 

In  effect,  they  invited  a  partisan  re- 
sponse to  a  matter  which  really  should 
not  have  been  partisan  and  which  I  think 
the  administration  never  intended  to  be 
taken  in  that  Ugbt. 

In  any  case,  through  the  spring  and 
summer,  and  now  through  the  fall,  we 
have  been  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  this 
issue  of  social  security  reform  being 
lobbed  back  and  forth  between  the  two 
parties  like  some  kind  of  poUtical  hand 
grenade.  I  regret  that  very  much. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  now  de- 
bating and  which  we  will  undoubtedly 
soon  pass  will  delay  but  not  prevent  the 
threatened  bankruptcy  of  the  social  se- 
curity system.  The  bill  restores  the  min- 
imum social  security  benefit,  a  desir- 
able piece  of  legislation. 

But  we  will  delude  ourselves  and,  what 
is  worse,  we  will  delude  the  people  that 
we  are  here  to  represent,  if  we  hold  out 
the  hope  that  this  legislation  will  solve 
either  the  short-  and  long-term  prob- 
lems of  social  security's  financial  sound- 
ness. This  bill  is  a  stopgap  and  nothing 
more. 

All  it  does  is  delay  the  day  of  final 
reckoning  when  Congress  must  square- 
ly face  this  simple  fact:  Social  security, 
the  Nation's  largest  domestic  program,  a 
financial  lifeline  for  36  million  Ameri- 
cans, is  going  broke. 

The  main  provision  of  this  bill,  as  has 
been  explained  so  well  by  previous  speak- 
ers, is  interfund  borrowing.  At  best,  this 
can  be  nothing  more  than  a  stopgap.  So- 
cial security  is  comprised  of  three  sep- 
arate funds,  retirement,  disability,  and 
hospitalization. 

Social  security  is  comprised  of  three 
separate  funds— retirement,  disability, 
and  hospitaUzati(Hi.  Each  of  these  funds 
is  separately  financed  through  social 
security  payroll  taxes.  Two  of  the  funds 
are  in  surplus.  The  other,  the  retire- 
ment fund,  is  badly  in  arrears.  Inter- 
fund borrowing  permits  the  trustees  to 
borrow  from  one  fund  to  another  to 
help  reduce  the  deficit  in  the  one  fund 
that  is  now  unable  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions. 

But  even  with  interfund  borrowing, 
Mr.  President,  the  most  optimistic  as- 
sumption is  that  all  three  trust  funds 
will  be  bankrupt  at  the  end  of  this  dec- 
ade. Therefore,  interfund  borrowing  is 
not  a  solution  but  merely  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  inevitable  reality. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call  to 


the  attention  of  the  Senators  a  few  of 
the  broad  issues  which  I  perceive  as 
those  with  which  we  must  wrestle  if  we 
are  going  to  be  serious  about  a  long- 
term  solution  to  the  problem. 

First  of  all,  social  security  is  losing 
and  will  continue  to  lose  something  like 
$12,000  a  minute,  every  day,  around  the 
clock,  365  days  a  year. 

Second,  social  security  will  continue 
to  accumulate  annual  deficits,  as  it  has 
in  each  of  the  past  6  years. 

Iliird,  the  cash  reserves  of  the  social 
security  system,  which  are  keeping  the 
system  afloat  despite  the  deficits,  will 
continue  to  be  depleted  and  are  going 
down  at  an  alarming  rate.  Just  9  years 
ago,  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  there  was 
$100  in  reserves  for  every  dollar  of  bene- 
fit paid.  Today,  there  are  just  $18  for 
every  benefit  dollar,  and  next  year,  the 
ratio  is  expected  to  drop  to  $13  to  $1. 

Finally,  and  this  is  the  statistic  which 
is  quoted  so  often,  and  properly  so,  over 
the  next  75  years,  social  security  will 
owe  $1.6  trillion  in  benefits  more  than 
it  will  be  able  to  pay. 

These  are  not  the  nightmares  of  some 
wild-eyed  alarmists,  Mr.  President. 
These  are  the  facts  from  legally  required 
reports  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  Labor,  and  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  Is  no  sur- 
prise that  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  beUeve  that  the  social  security 
system  will  not  have  the  funds  to  pay 
them  the  benefits  that  they  are  expect- 
ing to  receive  at  the  time  of  retirement. 
The  irony  of  all  this  is  that  the  situa- 
tion we  face  could  have  been  avoided, 
should  have  been  avoided,  and,  even  at 
this  late  date,  can  be  avoided. 

What  is  needed  now  is  a  bipartisan, 
bicameral  willingness  to  face  facts,  and 
to  focus  on  specific,  practical,  and  rea- 
sonable solutions  to  social  security's 
financial  crisis,  which  were  alluded  to 
in  the  New  York  Times  editorial  I  men- 
tioned earlier. 

Mr.  President,  the  cynics  are  saying — 
and  there  are  plenty  of  cynics  around 
here — that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
come  to  grips  with  a  broad-gaged  social 
security  reform  bill.  I  suppose  if  you 
are  sitting  up  on  Mount  Olympus,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  you  are  placing  a 
bet  as  if  you  were  handicapping  a  horse- 
race or  scmething,  the  way  to  bet  is  that 
the  cynics'  predictions  will  be  justified. 
The  odds  are  that  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  bring  forth  at  an  early  date  the  kind 
of  permanent,  long-range  reform  of  the 
social  security  system  which  is  so  clear- 
ly shown  to  be  needed  by  the  condition 
of  the  trust  funds. 

But,  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  we  are  not 
sitting  up  on  Mount  OljTnpus.  We  are 
down  here  in  the  real  world  and  I  am 
here  to  report  to.-iay  that  not  only  is  it 
better  than  an  impossibility;  I  think 
there  is  a  real  likelihood  that  we  will  be 
able  to  work  out  the  kind  of  reform  bUl 
that  will  close  the  $1.6  trillion  gap  in 
social  security  funding. 
I  stress  that  I  cannot  promise  this, 
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than  699  percent;  $1  trillion  In  beneflte 
has  been  paid  out,  and  another  trillion 
dollars  in  benefits  will  be  paid  in  the 
next  5  years. 

We  are  now  to  the  point  where,  in  1985 
alone,  total  pension  and  disability  bene- 
fit payments  will  exceed  $220  billion. 

s«:i.^    ,^^,„    .. In  short.  Mr.  President.  Congress  has 

««.r  orTif  we  faU  this  year,  early  next    been  promising  benefits  far  beyond  what     a  system  that  was  created  by  those  who 
:.„-       I  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  deliver.  had  no  concepUon  of  today's  lifestyle. 

The  second  reason  for  social  security's        Even  though  soluti(xis  to  the  social  se- 


and  it  ii  certainly.  I  guess,  less  than  a 
50-50  ptospect.  But  the  issue  is  so  un- 
portant  and  the  slalces  are  so  high  and 
the  opportunity  is  so  fleeting  that  I  want 
my  colleagues  io  know  that  a  number 
of  us  w]io  are  working  on  his  problem 
have  nc*  given  up  on  bringing  out  a 
social    stcurity    reform    bill    even    this 


financed  through  taxes  paid  in  1940,  and 
benefits  paid  today  result  from  taxes 
paid  today. 

But  with  fewer  workers  supporting  an 
ever  larger  number  of  recipients,  no 
wonder  the  system  is  flowing  with  red 
ink.  The  point  is  that  for  all  practical 
and  moral  purposes,  we  are  committed  to 


year.      ,  ^       .     ^ 

Mi  President,  the  atmosphere  for  do- 
ing so  ]s  quite  difficult.  We  have  an 
issue  thit  affects,  as  I  have  said,  some 
36  million  Americans  and  there  is  al- 
ready a  1  certain  politicizing  of  the  issue 
which  is  making  the  problem  very  dif- 
ficult. I^now  of  at  least  one  case  where 
candidates  nmning  against  elected  in- 
cumbenlls  are  taking  out  whole-page  ad- 
vertiseinents  in  which  they  declare  they 
are  for  pocial  security  and  their  oppo- 
nent is  [against  social  security. 

A  number  of  groups  have  banded  to- 
getherTo  form  a  coalition  which,  they 
say,  isTnecessary  to  save  the  social 
security  system,  and  their  proposal  to 
save  it  is  to  resist  any  of  the  changes 
which  arc  so  manifestly  necessary  to 
prevent  lit  from  ultimately  going  broke. 
So,  in  tne  eyes  of  people  like  this,  if  you 
are  for  [social  security,  you  have  to  be 
against  amy  changes  in  the  system. 

Well,  to  be  for  social  security  and 
against  the  changes  that  are  needed  to 
assure  l|he  soundness  of  it  is  to  really 
say  that  you  are  for  a  social  security 
system  tjhat  is  going  to  nm  out  of  money 
next  yeir  or  the  year  after  or  the  year 
after  thit. 

For  us  to  sit  around  the  Senate  split- 
ting hairs  as  to  when  the  last  dollar  will 
be  spent  in  the  social  security  system, 
whether^  it  Is  going  to  nm  out  of  money 
a  year  from  now  or  2  years  from  now  or 
in  1984  seems  to  me  to  be  the  height  of 
irresponsibility. 

We  o«ght  to  take  the  same  kind  of 
trustee  attitude  about  this  that  we  would 
if  we  were  on  the  board  of  a  private  pen- 
sion sys^in — not  to  assure  that  we  are 
going  tc  make  it  through  the  next  12 
but  to  assure  that,  through  the 
of  all  the  people  to  whom  we 
have  made  promises  of  assistance,  it  will 
besoimc . 

That  is  the  issue  on  which  I  am  sure  a 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  alkie  and  a  nimiber  of  our  coimter- 
parts  in  the  House  are  seriously  in- 
terested 

In  ore  er  to  approach  a  long-term  so- 
lution U  the  social  security  system  prob- 
leed  to  start  by  asking  ourselves, 
we  get  into  the  morass  that  we 
now  find  ourselves  in?  How  did  we  get 
$1.6  trillion  in  debt? 

Congress    constantly    provided 
beyond  any  reasonable  ability 


months 
lifetime 


number 


lem,  we 
how  did 


First, 
benefits 


to  pay  f  jr  them.  Since  the  program  was 


created 


in  1940,  Congress  has  adopted 


more  tlian  23  separate  benefit  expan- 
sions of  the  program,  to  the  point  now 
where  benefits  are  paid  to  widows  and 
widowers,  college  and  high  school  stu- 
dents, ej  irly  retirees  and  others. 

In  adlition,  basic  retirement  benefits 
have  btin  adjusted  upward  by  no  less 


plight  is  that  past  Congresses  have  re- 
lied almost  exclusively  on  increasing 
payroll  taxes  to  partially  offset  the  costs 
of  the  benefits  it  promised.  Social  secu- 
rity taxes  have  increased  2,011  percent. 

There  is  little  wonder,  I  think,  that 
none  of  us  in  Congress  Is  seriously  pro- 
posing additional  payroll  tax  increases. 
I  know  of  no  one  who  does  advocate 
those  Increases.  Now  that  social  security 
taxes  cost  more  than  13  percent  of  pay- 
roll and  are  scheduled  to  continue  to 
rise — indeed,  counting  both  the  employer 
and  employee  portions  of  the  social  secu- 
rity tax,  the  average  working  man  or 
woman  in  America  today  pays  more,  sub- 
stantially more,  in  social  security  tax 
than  they  pay  in  Federal  income  tax — 
raising  taxes  to  pay  for  benefits  is  not 
the  answer. 

Third,  I  think  we  need  to  recognize, 
as  a  precondition  to  really  solving  this 
problem,  that  we  have  mismanaged  in 
the  past.  Honestly,  we  have  used  overly 
optimistic  assumptions  about  the  future 
of  the  economy,  as  we  have  calculated 
benefits.  We  have  rushed  through  bene- 
fit increases  in  the  closing  hours  of  Con- 
gress shortly  before  adjournment  and, 
some  might  note,  shortly  before  elec- 
tions. We  have  done  it  over  and  over 
again. 

In  1972,  Congress  enacted  a  bill  that 
led  to  the  double  indexing  of  benefits, 
huge  windfalls  to  social  security  recip- 
ients, and  which  cost  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  overpayments. 

Finally,  let  me  observe  that  there  is  an 
inherent  problem  in  the  creation  of 
large-scale  Federal  programs  which  fu- 
ture generations  are  obligated  to  finance. 
That  problem  is  that  we  cannot  really 
predict  the  future.  Those  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  voted  in  1940  to  create 
the  social  security  system  could  not,  and 
did  not,  predict  the  massive  changes  that 
would  occur  in  the  American  workplace. 

In  1940,  there  were  few  two-income 
married  couples,  the  birth  rate  was  sky- 
rocketing, and  the  Nation  was  still  in  its 
youth:  There  were  16  workers  for  every  1 
social  security  recipient. 

It  was  in  this  politicEil  and  demo- 
graphic environment  that  social  security 
was  created.  That  environment  bears 
virtually  no  resemblance  to  the  work- 
place today.  Two-income  couples  com- 
prise more  than  30  percent  of  the  work 
force,  birth  rates  are  declining  and  there 
are  less  than  three  workers  for  every 
social  security  recipient. 

This  is  a  key  factor  in  today's  social 
security  deficits.  Social  security  benefits 
are  financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  system. 
In  other  words,  benefits  paid  in  1940  were 


curity  financial  crisis  are  limited  by  ac- 
tions taken  by  previous  Congresses,  it 
would  be  terribly  irresponsible  for  us  to 
simply  pass  the  pending  bill  and  then 
wash  our  hands  of  the  issue  and  hope 
that  the  problem  will  go  away.  It  will 
not  go  away.  The  problem  cannot  be 
solved  by  ignoring  It  nor  through  polit- 
ical grandstanding. 

In  my  judgment,  it  can  be  solved  only 
it  we  can  put  together  a  bipartisan,  bi- 
cameral package  which  will  be  broadly 
acceptable  not  only  in  this  Chamber  and 
in  the  House  but  also  by  the  recipients 
and  others  who  are  most  directly  affect- 
ed. 

So  the  main  question  Is,  are  we  willing 
to  really  become  serious  about  social  se- 
curity? One  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
privately  made  the  observation  that  we 
will  never  get  this  job  done  at  this  time 
because  the  crisis  is  not  imminent 
enough;  that  the  only  way  we  can  legis- 
late around  here,  according  to  at  least 
this  one  Member,  is  for  the  crisis  to  be- 
come so  serious  that  the  checks  are  not 
ready  to  go  out.  Maybe  he  is  right:  I  hope 
he  is  not. 

I  know  a  lot  of  people  who  think  that 
the  task  of  really  reforming  the  social 
security  system — that  is,  really  insuring 
in  the  long  run  the  financial  soundness 
of  social  security — is  for  this  Congress  to 
focus  and  discipline  itself. 

I  recall  that  Carlyle  said  that  at  the 
outset,  every  noble  task  is  seen  to  be 
impossible.  I  beUeve  that  saving  the  so- 
cial security  system,  restoring  it  to  fi- 
nancial soundness,  assuring  the  recip- 
ients and  future  generations  of  recipients 
the  kind  of  peace  of  mind  that  only  a 
fully  actuarially  sound  social  security 
system  can  provide,  is  Indeed  a  noble 
task,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  one  which 
will  not  be  impossible.  The  issue  is.  Do 
we  have  the  will  to  take  on  that  Job? 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  should 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  fact 
that  some  of  us  have  been  meeting  be- 
hind closed  doors  to  consider  a  number 
of  different  options.  As  I  have  expressed 
on  other  occasions,  as  I  look  at  more  than 
2  dozen — and  now  more  than  3  dozen — 
different  options  by  which  we  could  ad- 
just the  eligibility  standards  or  benefits. 
I  find  many  that  I  could  support.  The 
issue  is  simply  this :  Out  of  all  the  pro- 
posals that  have  been  made,  what  can 
we  pick  and  choose  that  will  be  broadly 
acceptable  and  will  close  the  $1.6  trillion 
funding  gap? 

It  is  just  as  simple  as  that.  Exc^t  for 
a  couple  of  items  I  have  already  men- 
tioned— general  fund  financing  and  the 
prospect  of  raising  the  payroll  tax — I 
am  ready  to  negotiate  oa  any  other  pro- 
posals on  the  table. 

I  will  put  in  the  Ricoro  a  list  of  no  less 


than  39  separate  proposals  which  have 
been  suggested  by  some  individual  or 
group.  In  aU,  I  am  told  that  this  list  of 
opUons,  which  was  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  adds 
UP  to  about  $8  trlUlon  In  potential  cost 
savings,  over  time,  to  the  social  security 
system.  We  need  pick  off  this  shopping 
list  only  $1.6  trUllon. 

In  talking  to  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  In  this  body  and  In  extensive 
consultation  with  Members  of  the  other 
body  and  with  the  most  thoughtful  and 
responsible  outside  Interest  groups,  the 
consensus  Is  that  we  do  have  a  chance 
to  make  those  kinds  of  decisions,  to 
select  from  these  options  or  others  that 
may  be  suggested  the  kind  of  proposals 
which  will  add  up  to  enough  savings  to 
put  social  security  on  a  sound  basis. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
list  of  social  security  financing  options 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  to  which  I 
very  much  encourage  the  attention  of 
all  Members. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SOCIAL  Security  Financing  Options 
(Prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 

Finance) 
Lengthen    period    for   computing   average 
earnings  by  3  >  ears. 

Temporary  constraint  en  adjustment  oi 
benefit  formula. 

Eliminate  dependents'  benefits  In  eariy- 
retlrement  cases. 

Eliminate  "windfall"  social  security  bene- 
fits for  persons  with  pensions  from  noncov- 
cred  employment. 

Increase  waiting  period  for  dlsabUlty  in- 
surance benefits  to  6  months. 

Reo.ulre  prognosis  of  not  lea  than  24 
months  of  disability. 

Move  date  for  automatic  benefit  increases 
from  June  to  September. 
Llmli,  letroactlvlty  of  benefits. 
Acceleration    of    state    and    local    govern- 
ment social  security  tax  deposits  (Increased 
receipts ) 

Prorate  benefit  increase  In  first  year  of 
eligibility. 

A  "safety  valve '  trigger  to  limit  social  se- 
curity COLA  (with  Interfund  borrowing  or 
with  tax  reallocation). 

Raise  the  age  of  eligibility  for  retirement 
benefits. 
Price  Index  the  benefit  formula. 
Change  the  benefit  formula  used  In  deter- 
mining Initial  benefits. 

Cost-of-living  ad  ustment  changes:   Limit 
benefit  Increase  to  the  lower  of  the  Increase 
in  wages  or  prices;  80  percent  cap  on  annual 
COLA:     3-percent    COLA    reduction    for    3 
years;  and  Base  COLA  on  the  personal  con- 
sumption expenditure  (PCE)  chain  index. 
Reduce  benefits  for  early  retirement. 
Reduce  the   benefit  rate  for  spouses. 
Increase   the   age   of   eligibility   for  wid- 
ow (er)s  benefit  to  62. 

Increase  disability  insured-status  require- 
ment to  30-out-of-40  quarters. 
Make  disability  benefits  payable  until  62. 
Maintain  the  retirement  test  exempt  age 
at  72. 
Eliminate  the  celling  on  taxable  earnings. 
Extend  mandatory  coverage  to  newly  hired 
government  employees. 

Tax  social  security  benefits  in  same  man- 
ner as  other  government  or  private  pension 
Income. 
Tax  one-half  of  social   security   benefits. 
Increase    the    payroll    tax    to    eliminate 
OASDI  deficit. 


Apply  one-half  of  HI  tax  to  OASDI  (addi- 
tional income). 

Repeal  the  Retirement  Test. 

Phase  In  actuarially  based  delayed  retire- 
ment credit. 

Index  earnings  records  of  older  workers 
closer  to  actual  retirement. 

Phase  out  weighted  lienefit  formula,  and 
phase  In  a  proportional  or  flat  benefit 
amount. 

Phase  out  derivative  benefits. 

Revise  administration  of  an  investment 
strategy  for  Social  Security  Trust  Funds. 

Increase  liquor  and  tobacco  excise  taxes, 
and  earmark  revenues  to  Social  Security 
Trust  Funds. 

Implement  Social  Security  Options  Ac- 
counts. 

Eliminate  Social  Security  benefits  for  col- 
lege students. 

I.    LENGTHEN    PERIOD    FOR    COMPUTING    AVERAGE 
EARNINGS    BT    3    TEARS 

Present  Law:  A  worker's  primary  Insurance 
amount  (PIA)  is  calculated  by  applying  a 
formula  to  the  worker's  average  monthly 
earnings  over  a  certain  numt)er  of  years.  In 
retirement  cases,  the  number  used  generally 
equals  6  less  than  the  number  of  years  after 
1950  (or  after  age  21.  If  later)  and  up  to  the 
year  In  which  the  worker  reaches  age  62.  For 
workers  reaching  age  62  In  1981,  this  means 
that  earnings  are  averaged  over  25  years. 
After  1990.  a  35-year  averaging  period  will 
apply  to  all  retirees. 

Proposal :  The  number  of  years  over  which 
earnings  are  averaged  would  be  extended  by 
3  years.  This  extension  of  the  computation 
period  would  be  accomplished  over  a  3-year 
phase-In  period.  Under  the  phase-In.  the 
number  of  years  over  which  benefits  are 
averaged  would  be  Increased  by  1  year  for 
those  reaching  age  62  in  1982.  by  2  years  for 
those  reaching  age  62  In  1983.  and  by  3  years 
for  those  reaching  age  62  after  1983.  As  under 
present  law,  all  earnings,  regardless  of  the 
age  at  which  they  were  obtained,  can  be  used 
in  the  averaging  computation. 

A  conforming  change  would  similarly  in- 
crease the  number  of  quarters-of-coverage 
required  for  eligibility  for  persons  reaching 
age  62  before  1991.  The  ultimate  quarters-of- 
coverage  requirement  would  remain  at  40. 

Savings:  Long-range:  t210  bUUon"  (.25 
percent  of  taxable  payroll » . 

Endorsed  by :  Reagan  administration.  Con- 
gressman Bill  Gradlson. 

2.   T«MPORART   CONSTRAINT   ON   ADJUSTMENT  OP 
BENEFIT  FORMULA 

Present  Law:  In  computing  benefiu,  a 
worker's  earnings  under  social  security  are 
averaged  and  a  benefit  formula  Is  applied 
to  those  average  Indexed  monthly  earnings 
(AIME)  to  arrive  at  the  Initial  basic  benefit 
amount  called  the  primary  insurance 
amount  (PIA).  The  PIA  Is  the  amount  a 
worker  Is  eligible  to  receive  at  65.  Depend- 
ents' and  survivors'  benefits  are  based  oh  the 
worker's  PIA. 

The  formula  for  a  worker  who  becomes 
eligible  for  benefits  In  1981  Is:  90  percent  of 
the  first  $211  of  AIME,  plus  32  percent  of  the 
AIME  from  $211  through  $1,274.  plus  15  per- 
cent of  the  AIME  over  $1,274. 

The  two  dollar  figures  In  the  formula,  $211 
and  $1,274.  are  bend  points — the  points  at 
which  the  weighing  in  the  formula  changes. 
The  bend  poinU  are  raised  (Indexed)  each 
year  to  reflect  Increases  In  average  wages  In 
the  economy.  Thus,  a  new  formula  Is  created 
each  year  for  the  new  group  of  workers  be- 
coming eligible  for  benefiU  in  that  year. 

This  system  was  adopted  by  the  1977  Social 
Security  Amendments.  The  annual  adjust- 
ment of  the  bend  points  by  the  full  amount 
of   the  Increase  in  average   wages  leads  to 

•Present~value  of  future  cost  savings  (or 
Increased  revenues)  during  the  75  year  val- 
uation period,  measured  In  1981  dollars. 
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higher  Initial  benefits  over  time  and  to  re- 
placement rates — the  percentage  of  a 
worker's  prior  earnings  that  are  replaced  by 
bis  social  security  benefit — that  remain  at 
approximately  the  same  level. 

Prop>osal:  Effective  for  the  years  1983 
through  1987,  increase  the  dollar  amounts  to 
which  each  of  the  percentages  apply  (the 
bend  points  In  the  benefit  formula)  by  SO 
percent,  rather  than  100  percent,  of  average 
wage  Increases.  In  1988  and  thereafter,  the 
benefit  formula  would  be  adjusted  as  under 
current  law  to  reflect  the  fuU  change  In 
average  wages. 

Savings:  Long-range:  $1,100  trUllon  (1.20 
percent  of  taxable  payroll) . 

Endorsed  by:  Reagan  Administration. 
Congressman  BUI  Oradlson. 

3.   ELIMINATE  DEPENDENTS'  BENETITS  IN  EAKLT- 
EETIRXMENT    CASES 

Present  law:  Dnder  present  law,  unmar- 
ried chUdren  (1)  under  age  18.  and  (2) 
under  age  19,  If  full-time  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary students,  and  (3)  age  18  or  older.  If 
disabled  before  age  22.  are  eligible  to  receive 
monthly  social  security  benefits  based  on  the 
earnings  of  a  retired  or  disabled  worker. 
I  Until  July  1985,  certain  post -secondary 
student  beneficiaries  are  also  eligible  for 
benefits  at  ages  18-21,  on  a  gradually 
phased-down  basis.) 

Proposal:  Eliminate  child's  benefits  based 
on  the  earnings  of  workers  who  elect  to  re- 
ceive early-retirement  benefits.  Children 
would  receive  benefits  when  the  worker  elect- 
ing early  retirement  reached  age  65. 

(The  proposal  would  also  effectively  elimi- 
nate young  parents'  benefits  in  early  retire- 
ment cases.  Such  individuals,  who  are  not 
yet  age  62  and  eligible  for  a  regular  aged 
spouse's  benefit,  are  eligible  for  spouses' 
benefits  only  if  they  have  In  their  care  a 
child  who  Is  receiving  benefits. ) 

This  provision  would  apply  to  children  of 
Individuals  who  attain  age  63  after  Decem- 
ber 1981. 

Savings:  Long-range:  $20  bUllon  (0.02  per- 
cent of  taxable  payroll ) . 

Endorsed  by:  Reagan  Administration, 
Congressman  Bill  Gradlson. 

4.  ELIMINATE  " WINDFALL"  SOCIAL  SECtJRITT  B«N- 
EFITS  rOR  PERSONS  WITH  PENSIONS  FROM 
NONCOVERED  EMPLOYMENT 

Present  law:  The  present  law  benefit  for- 
mula for  persons  who  reach  age  62  or  become 
disabled  In  1981  Is:  90  percent  of  first  $211 
of  AIME  (average  Indexed  monthly  earn- 
ings), plus  32  percent  of  AIME  over  $211  and 
through  $1,274,  plus  15  percent  of  AIME 
over  $1,274. 

By  construction  of  the  benefit  formula, 
social  security  benefits  lor  workers  with  low 
average  earnings  are  a  relatively  high 
proportion  (up  to  90  percent)  of  their  aver- 
age Indexed  earnings  under  social  security. 
In  the  computation  of  benefits,  no  distinc- 
tion Is  made  between  the  worker  who  has 
a  lifetime  of  low  earnings  and  the  worker 
who  has  low  average  earnings  because  he 
worked  only  a  few  years  in  covered  employ- 
ment (possibly  at  high  wages)  and  many 
years  In  employment,  not  covered  by  social 
security.  Both  groups  receive  the  heavily 
weighted  social  security  benefit  that  Is  In- 
tended for  the  first  group — workers  who  have 
been  dependent  on  low  covered  wages  dur- 
ing their  working  lifetimes.  The  heavily 
weighted  benefit  paid  to  the  second  group  Is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a  "windfall." 

Proposal:  Retired  and  disabled  workers 
who  become  eligible  for  social  security  bene- 
fits after  1981  would  have  their  benefit  re- 
duced (but  not  eliminated)  if  they  also 
receive  a  pension  based  on  their  own  earn- 
ings in  noncovered  employment.  For  such 
workers,  the  heavily  weighted  90-percent 
factor  In  the  first  band  of  the  benefit  for- 
mula would  be  replaced  by  a  factor  of  thirty 
two   percent.   There  would  be   a  guarantee 
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toUl  benefit  under  the  propoul 

be  less  than  the  present  law  so- 

sec^rlty  benefit  plus  50  percent  of  the 

pension  based  on  noncovered  em- 

Beneflts  for  dependents  and  sur- 

i^ould  not  be  affected. 

Long-range:  $80  billion  (0  09  per- 
t  axable  payroll ) . 

by:  House  Social  Security  3ub- 
( Pickle  BUI).   Congressman   Bill 


law:  Social  Security  disability 
are  noc  payable  until  the  worker  (or 
)  aged  50-59)  has  been  totally  dls- 
tl^roughout  a  waiting  period  of  5  full 
months.  Until  amendments  enacted 
the  waiting  period  was  6  months, 
no  waiting  period  for  SSI  payments 
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Propo^ :  Increase  the  waiting  period  from 
fVU  calendar  months.  This  provision 
effective  for  people  who  first  be- 
lled to  disability  benefits  after  De- 
:  981.  based  on  a  disability  that  began 
Jvjne    1981.    (SSI   disability   payments 
conf.lnue  to  be  made  with  no  waiting 
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Long-range;  $35  billion  (0.03  per- 
tbxable  payroll) . 
Endor)«d  by:  Reagan  Administration,  Con- 
gressman Bill  Qradlson. 

«.    BEQUI^E    PROGNOSIS    OF    NOT    LESS    THAN    24 
MONTHS  or   DISABOTTT 
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law:    One  requirement   for  social 
and  SSI  disability  benefits  is  that 
's  Impairment  be  expected  to 
death  or  last  for  a  continuous  pe- 
not   lees  than   13  months.  The   13- 
enacted  in  1965,  replaced  a  test 
the  disabling  condition  to  be 
continued  and  indefinite  duration". 
EUtend    the   prognosis-duration 
for    social    security    disability 
from  12  months  to  24  months.  (The 
pro  ;no«ls-duratlon   requirement   would 
(hanged.)    The  34-month  prognosis- 
requirement     would     be    roughly 
In  practice  to  the  old  law  require- 
provlslon  would  be  effective  for 
first  become  entitled  to  disability 
after  December  1981.  based  on  a  dls- 
began  after  June  1981. 


Tie 
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Long-ramge:  $60  billion  (0.07  per- 
cent of  tfe.xable  payroll). 

Endorsed  by:  Reagan  Administration,  Con- 
gressman BUI  Qradlson. 

DATE     FOR     AUTOMATIC     BENEPIT     IN- 
CR^SES    FROM    JUNE    TO    SEPTEMBER 

Law:  The  automatic  cost-of-living 

In  social  security  benefits  and  SSI 

security  Income)  payments  is 

at   the  start  of  July.   The  amount 

1  icrease  Is  equal   to  the  percentage 

the  average  of  the  Consumer  Price 

Urban  Wage  Elarners  and  Clerical 

(CPI-W)    for   the   first   quarter  of 

calendar  year  has  increased  over 

of  the  CPI  for  the  first  quarter 

[previous  calendar  year.   No  cost-of- 

rease  Is  paid  unless  the  increase  in 

at  least  3  percent. 

of-llving    Increase   provision,    as 
enacted  in  1972.  would  have  made 
effective  In  January  of  each  year, 
enacted  in  December  1973  Inten- 
put  the  benefit  Increase  on  a  fiscal 
In  order  to  avoid  creating  a  sub- 
outlay   Incresise   In   the   fiscal    year 
t.  The  fiscal  year  at  that  time  was 
to  June  basis.  In  1977,  the  fiscal 
moved  to  an  October  to  September 
t  the  month  In  which  the  benefit 


ost- 


Is     provided     was     not    similarly 


1:  Effective  with  the  1982  Increase, 
security   and   SSI    cost-of-UvIng 


Increases  would  be  changed  to  a  fiscal -year 
basis.  Annual  social  security  and  SSI  In- 
creases would  be  payable  In  October  of  each 
year.  In  addition,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  All  Urban  Consumers  (CPI-U)  would  be 
used  Instead  of  the  CPI-W.  To  keep  the  lag 
between  the  end  of  the  measuring  period 
and  the  payment  of  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment the  same  as  under  current  law,  the 
measuring  period  would  be  from  2nd  quarter 
to  3nd  quarter  Instead  of  from  1st  quarter 
to  Ist  quarter. 

A  conforming  change  would  be  made  in 
the  effective  date  of  the  annual  increase  in 
the  SMI  (supplemental  medical  Insurance) 
premium. 

Savings:  Long-range:  $160  billion  (0.17 
percent  taxable  payroll). 

Endorsed  by:  Reagan  Administration, 
House  Social  Security  Subcommittee  (Pickle 
BUI). 

8.  LIMIT  RrrROAcrrviTT  or  benefits 

Present  law:  Social  security  retirement 
benefits  are  paid  for  as  much  as  6  months 
and  disability  benefits  are  paid  for  as  much 
as  12  months  retroactively  from  the  date 
the  pension  applies  for  the  benefits.  The 
retroactive  payment  Is  Included  as  a  lump 
sum  In  the  first  check  tbe  beneficiary 
receives. 

Proposal :  Limit  retroactivity  of  benefits  to 
3  months  for  retired  workers  and  their  de- 
pendents and  for  survivors,  and  to  6  months 
for  disabled  workers  and  their  dependents 
and  for  disabled  surviving  spouses.  This 
provision  would  be  effective  with  respect  to 
applications  filed  after  December  1981. 

Savings:  Long-range:  $8  bUlton  (.01  per- 
cent of  taxable  payroll ) . 

Endorsed  by :  General  Accounting  Office. 

9.  acceleration  of  state  and  local  social 
security  tax  deposits 

Present  law:  States  may  enter  Into  volun- 
tary agreements  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  order  to  provide  social  security  cov- 
erage for  State  and  local  employees.  A  State 
which  enters  Into  such  an  agreement  bears 
the  responsibility  for  collection  of  the  so- 
cial security  taxes  withheld  from  employees 
by  the  various  local  jurisdictions  and  their 
matching  taxes.  Payments  of  social  securl:y 
taxes  are  made  first  by  the  veltIous  local  jur- 
isdictions to  the  State.  The  State,  in  tuni, 
is  responsible  for  verifying  the  payments  and 
depositing  them  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  taxes  which  have  been  paid 
with  respect  to  the  State's  own  employees. 

Prior  to  1980,  the  law  left  the  frequency 
with  which  States  deposited  social  secui'ity 
taxes  for  State  and  local  employees  to  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  under  regulations  which 
were  to  follow  "so  far  as  practicable"  the  re- 
quirements Imposed  under  Treastiry  regula- 
tions on  private  employers.  In  practice,  the 
regulations  prior  to  1980  allowed  States  to 
hold  fimds  until  46  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter — a  much  longer  time  than  was 
generally  permitted  to  private  employers.  In 
1980,  the  law  was  amended  to  require  the 
deposit  of  withheld  social  security  taxes  for 
State  and  local  employees  within  30  days 
after  the  end  of  the  month  In  which  the 
applicable  wages  were  paid. 

The  frequency  with  which  deposits  of  so- 
cial security  taxes  and  income  taxes  are  made 
by  private  employers  is  determined  under 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  tne 
Treasury  and  vary  In  accordance  with  the 
tax  liability  of  the  employer.  The  larger  the 
amoimt  of  the  UabUity,  the  more  frequently 
it  must  be  paid. 

State  and  local  governments  are  now  gov- 
erned by  the  same  rules  as  private  employers 
with  regard  to  depositing  withheld  Income 
taxes,  but  not  with  regard  to  depositing  so- 
cial security  taxes. 

Proposal:    The  same  requirements  would 


apply  to  SUte  and  local  governments  with 
respect  to  depositing  social  security  taxes  as 
apply  to  private  employers.  This  means  that 
State  and  local  governments,  depending  on 
size,  would  be  required  to  makr  deposits  as 
frequently  as  every  weet  or  as  infrequently 
as  every  3  months.  This  provision  would  be 
effective  for  deposits  required  to  b«  made 
after  December  1981. 

Endorsed  by:  House  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee, General  Accounting  0£Bce,  Con- 
gressman Bill  Gradlson, 

10.    PRORATE    benefit    INCREASE    IN    FIRST    TEAR 
OF    ELIGIBILITY 

Present  Law:  Benefit  Increases  begin  with 
the  calendar  year  In  which  a  worker  becomes 
eligible  for  benefits.  (The  year  In  which  he 

Additional  Income.  Long-range:  Negligible, 
reaches  age  62  In  the  case  of  retirement  bene- 
fits.) If  a  worker  does  not  file  for  benefits 
until  a  later  year,  bis  eventual  benefit  re- 
fiects  all  cost-of-living  Increases  which  oc- 
curred starting  with  the  year  he  became  eli- 
gible. This  adjustment  keeps  him  from  being 
disadvantaged  for  having  waited  to  a  later 
time  to  file. 

The  benefit  Increase  given  for  the  first  year 
of  eligibility  does  not  take  Into  account  the 
amount  of  time  during  that  year  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  eligible  to  receive  benefits.  He  re- 
ceives the  full  benefit  Increase  provided  dur- 
ing that  year,  regardless  of  whether  he  was 
eligible  for  1  month  or  12  months  of  the  year. 

Proposal:  The  benefit  increase  provided  for 
the  first  year  of  eligibility  would  be  pro-rated 
based  on  the  number  of  months  during  the 
year  that  the  worker  was  eligible.  If  he 
became  eligible  in  December,  he  would  get 
l/12th  of  that  year's  increase.  If  he  became 
eligible  In  January,  he  would  receive  the  fuil 
Increase,  and  so  on.  The  provision  would  be 
effective  for  persons  becoming  eligible  after 
1981. 

Savings:  Long-range:  $180  billion  (.22  per- 
cent of  taxable  payroll) . 

11.    A    "SAFETY    VALVE"    TRIGGER    TO    LIMIT    THX 
SOCIAL   8XCUUTI    COLA 

Present  Law:  Social  security  cost-of-living 
adjustments  are  equal  to  the  percentage  la- 
crease  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI), 
and  are  provided  whenever  the  CPI  rises  by 
3%  or  more. 

Proposal:  If  economic  conditions  prove 
more  adverse  than  now  expected,  the  funds 
could  reach  such  a  low  level  that  the  ability 
to  meet  benefit  payments  would  be  caJled 
Into  question.  To  safeguard  against  such  a 
possibility,  a  triggered  mechanism  could  be 
used  which  Is  not  projected  to  be  needed  but 
which  would  prevent  unanticipated  deterio- 
ration of  the  funds.  This  mechanism  would 
become  effective  only  If  the  funds  are  pro- 
jected to  fall  below  a  specified  trigger  level. 

Prior  to  1991  (assuming  the  interfund 
borrowing  and  taz-related  provisions  are  In 
effect  during  this  period),  the  trigger 
mechanism  would  be  based  on  the  combined 
reserve  level  In  the  cash  benefits  funds. 
The  trigger  level  woiUd  be  set  at  16  per- 
cent of  annual  outgo  at  the  beginning  of 
1982  and  would  graduaUy  rise  by  I  percent 
per  year  to  1990.  (After  1990,  when  the  cash 
benefit  funds  are  projected  to  begin  ac- 
cumulating surpluses,  the  trigger  would  be 
based  on  the  balance  In  the  cash  benefits 
funds  and  would  Increase  by  3  percent  per 
year  tmtU  It  reaches  an  ultimate  level  of 
76  percent.)  In  computing  the  cost-of-living 
Increases  to  be  effective  at  the  start  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  woiUd  determine 
whether  that  Increase  would  draw  the  funds 
down  below  the  trigger  level  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  If  so,  the  cost-of-Uvlng  Increase 
woiUd  be  scaled  down  just  enough  to  assure 
that  the  trigger  level  floor  would  not  be 
breached. 

On  an  after-the-fact  basis  (at  the  time 
of  the  foUowlng  year's  Increase),  the  Secre- 
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tary  would  first  adjust  benefits  to  compen- 
sate for  any  error  that  may  have  been  made 
in  the  prior  year  determination.  Before  com- 
puting thb  next  year's  cost-of-living  In- 
crease, that  is,  the  Secretary  would  first 
increase  or  decrease  benefit  levels  so  as  to 
raise  (or  lower)  them  to  the  level  that 
would  have  been  reached  had  the  trigger 
mechanism  been  properly  applied.  This 
would  not  result  in  a  reduction  in  actual 
benefits,  but  would  simply  adjust  the  base 
amount  upon  which  the  new  benefit  In- 
crease would  be  computed. 

12.     PAYMENT     OF    FULL    BENEFITS     AT     AGE     681 
CHANGES    IN    ACTUARIAL    REDUCTION 

Present  Law:  A  worker  retiring  at  age  65 
receives  a  full  retirement  benefit  (100  per- 
cent of  the  primary  Insurance  amount 
(PIA)).  Workers  can  retire  as  early  as  age 
62,  but  the  retirement  benefit  Is  reduced  by 
5,1  of  1  percent  for  each  month  of  entitlement 
prior  to  age  65  (a  20  percent  reduction  at 
age  62).  Workers  who  reach  age  63  in  1979 
or  later  have  their  full  benefit  increased  by 
',4  of  1  percent  for  each  month  that  retire- 
ment is  delayed  after  age  65  up  to.  In  effect, 
age  70. 

A  disabled  or  retired  worker's  aged  spouse 
receives  one-half  of  the  worker's  PIA  if  the 
benefit  is  taken  at  age  65.  Aged  spouses  can 
elect  benefits  as  early  as  age  62,  but  the  bene- 
fit is  reduced  by  •-'so  of  1  percent  for  each 
month  of  entitlement  before  age  65  (a  25- 
percent  reduction  at  age  62). 

At  age  65,  wldow(er)s  can  receive  ICO  per- 
cent of  the  deceased  worker's  benefit.  An 
aged  widow  (er)  can  receive  benefits  at  age 
60,  though  benefits  eleited  before  age  65 
are  reduced  by  lOio  of  1  percent  of  the  PIA 
per  month  (71.5  percent  at  age  80).  A  dis- 
abled widow  (er)  age  50-60  can  also  receive 
reduced  benefits  (50  percent  at  age  50). 

Proposal:  Effective  In  the  year  2000,  fuU 
retirement  benefits  (100  percent  of  the  PIA) 
would  be  payable  to  workers  retiring  at  age 
68.  Early  retirement  benefits  would  be  re- 
duced by  "i  of  1  percent  for  months  of  en- 
titlement before  age  68  (a  36-percent  reduc- 
tion at  age  62) .  The  delayed  retirement  credit 
would  be  repealed. 

An  aged  spouse  of  a  disabled  or  retired 
worker  would  receive  one-half  of  the  work- 
er's PIA  at  age  68.  Benefits  could  be  elected 
at  age  62  but  all  benefits  elected  before  age 
68  would  be  reduced  by  >i  of  1  percent  per 
month.  Aged  and  disabled  wldow(er)s  who 
start  getting  benefits  before  age  68  would 
continue  to  receive  reduced  benefits  calcu- 
lated using  present  law  reduction  factors; 
however,  the  widow  (er)'s  benefit  would  not 
be  reduced  below  64-percent  of  the  worker's 
PIA. 

The  changes  would  be  phased  In  gradually 
beginning  in  1990. 

Savings:  Long-range:  $1,050  trlUion  (1.37 
percent  of  taxable  payroU). 

Endorsed  (in  concept)  by:  House  Social 
Security  Subcommittee,  Senator  Lawton 
CHiLrs.  Congressman  Bill  Oradison,  1979 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Ee:urlty,  Na- 
tional Commission  en  Social  Security. 

13.    PRICE    INDEX    THE    BENEFIT    FORMULA 

Present,  law:  In  computing  benefits,  a 
worker's  earnings  under  social  security  are 
averaged  and  a  benefit  formula  Is  applied  to 
those  average  indexed  monthly  earnings 
(AIME)  to  arrive  at  the  Initial  basic  benefit 
amount  called  the  primary  insurance 
amount  (PIA).  The  PIA  is  the  amount  a 
worker  Is  eligible  to  receive  at  65.  Depend- 
ents' and  survivors'  benefits  are  based  on  the 
worker's  PIA. 

The  formula  for  a  worker  who  becomes 
eligible  for  benefits  in  1981  is:  go'-c  of  the 
first  $211  of  AIME,  plus  32<-c  of  the  AIME 
from  $211  through  $1,274,  plus  15%  of  the 
AIME  over  $1,274. 

The  two  dollar  figures  In  the  formula,  $211 
and  $1,274,  are  bend  points — the  points  at 
which  the  weighting  in  the  formula  changes. 


The  bend  points  are  raised  (indexed)  each 
year  to  refiect  Increases  in  average  wages  in 
the  economy.  Thus,  a  new  formula  is  created 
each  year  lor  the  new  group  of  workers  be- 
coming eligible  for  benefiu  in  that  year. 

This  system  was  adopted  by  the  1977  Social 
Security  Amendments.  The  annual  adjust- 
ment of  the  bend  points  by  the  full  amount 
of  the  increase  in  average  wages  leads  to 
higher  Initial  benefits  over  time  and  to  re- 
placement rates — the  percentage  of  a 
worker's  prior  earnings  that  are  replaced  by 
his  social  security  benefit — that  remain  at 
approximately  the  same  level. 

Proposal:  Beginning  In  1987,  increase  the 
dollar  amounts  to  which  each  of  the  per- 
centages apply  (the  bend  points  In  the  bene- 
fit formula)  by  the  Increase  In  the  consumer 
price  Index.  This  would  be  a  permanent 
change  in  the  program  that  would  still  per- 
mit Initial  benefits  to  rise  over  time  (in 
nominal  and  real  terms);  however,  replace- 
ment rates  would  gradually  decline. 

Savings:  Long-range:  $1,630  trillion  (1.90 
percent  of  taxable  payroll). 

Endorsed  by:  Expert  Consultant  Panel  to 
Finance  Committee  (1976). 

t«.  CHANGE  THE  BENEFIT  FORMULA  USED  IN 
DETERMINING    INITIAL    BENEFITS 

Present  law:  In  computing  benefits,  a 
worker's  earnings  under  social  security  are 
averaged  and  a  benefit  formula  Is  applied 
to  those  average  indexed  monthly  earnings 
(AIME)  to  arrive  at  the  initial  basic  benefit 
amount  called  the  primary  insurance  amount 
(PIA).  The  PIA  is  the  amount  a  worker  Is 
eligible  to  receive  at  65.  Dependents'  and 
survivors'  benefits  are  based  on  the  worker's 
PIA. 

The  formula  for  a  worker  who  becomes 
eligible  for  benefits  in  1981  is:  90%  of  the 
first  $211  of  AIME,  plus  32%  of  the  AIME 
from  $211  through  $1,274,  plus  15%  of  the 
AIME  over  $1 ,274. 

The  two  dollar  figures  in  the  formula, 
$211  and  $1,274,  are  bend  points  which  are 
raised  (indexed)  each  year  to  refiect  in- 
creasei  in  average  wages  in  the  economy. 
This  weighting  of  the  formula  produces 
benefits  that  replace  a  relatively  high  pro- 
portion of  pre-retirement  earnings  for  work- 
ers with  low  average  earnings. 

Proposal:  Effective  In  1982,  apply  the  fol- 
lowing benefit  formula  for  newly  eligible 
workers:  45%  of  the  first  $1.C03  of  AIME, 
plus  22.5'"c  of  the  AIME  over  $1,000. 

After  1982,  the  bend  point— $1,000— would 
be  adjusted  by  increases  in  average  wages 
in  the  economy  as  under  present  law. 

Savings:  Long-range:  $980  blUlon  (1.15 
percent  of  taxable  payroll) . 

15.    COST-OF-LIVING    ADJUSTMENT    CHANGES 

Present  law:  The  automatic  cost-of-living 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  and  SSi 
(supplemental  security  income)  payments  is 
payable  at  the  start  of  July.  The  amount  of 
the  increase  is  equal  to  the  percentage  by 
which  the  average  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  Urban  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical 
Workers  (CPI-W)  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
current  calendar  year  has  increased  over  the 
average  of  the  CPI  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
previous  calendar  year.  No  cost-of-living  in- 
crease is  paid  unless  the  increase  in  the  CPI 
is  at  least  3  percent. 

Proposal:  (1)  Limit  benefit  increase  to  the 
lower  of  the  increase  in  wages  or  prices. — 
Whenever  the  CPI  rose  faster  than  average 
wages  in  the  economy,  the  benefit  increase 
would  be  limited  to  the  increase  in  wages. 
The  change  In  average  wages  would  be  meas- 
ured by  using  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
average  hourly  wage  index.  This  would  be  a 
permanent  change  in  the  program,  effective 
with  the  1982  benefit  increase. 

Savings:  Long-range:  $410  billion  (-50 
percent  of  taxable  payroll). 

Endorsed  by :  National  Commission  on  So- 
cial Security. 

(2)  80 "^i  cap  on  annual  COLA. — Limit  the 


annual  cost-of-Uvlng  adjustment  to  80%  of 
the  increase  In  Consumer  Price  Index.  This 
change  would  be  effective  for  3  consecutive 
years,  beginning  with  the  1982  benefit 
increase. 

Savings:  Long-range:  $80  billion  (.09  per- 
cent of  taxable  payroll ) . 

(3)  3-percent  COLA  reduction  for  3 
years. — Limit  the  annual  coat-of-llving  ad- 
juatment  to  3  percentage  points  less  than  the 
Increase  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  This 
change  would  be  effective  for  3  consecutive 
yesirs,  beginning  with  ths  1982  benefit 
increase. 

Savings:  Long-range:  $125  bUUon  (.14  per- 
cent of  taxable  payroll ) . 

Endorsed  by:  Senator  Pete  Domenid,  Sen- 
ator Ernest  HolUngs. 

(4)  Base  COLA  on  the  personal  consump- 
tion expenditure  (PCE)  chain  index — The 
PCE  chain  index  has  roughly  the  same  cov- 
erage as  the  CPI.  The  index  uses  current 
consumption  patterns  as  weights  instead 
of  the  1973-73  patterns  used  by  the  CPI  and 
it  usss  a  rental  equivalence  measure  for 
housing  costs. 

Beginning  with  the  1983  benefit  increase, 
base  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  on  in- 
creases In  the  PCE  chain  index  rather  than 
the  CPI.  This  wauld  be  a  permanent  change 
in   the  program. 

Savings:  Long-range:  $350  billion  (.30 
parcent   of    taxable   payroll). 

16.     REDUCE    BENEFITS    FOR    EARLY     RETIREMENT 

Present  law:  Full  retirement  benefiu  are 
payable  when  the  worker  attains  65.  Bene- 
fits are  payable  as  early  as  age  62,  but  the 
amount  is  reduced  to  take  account  of  the 
longer  period  over  which  the  benefit  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  paid.  Benefits  for  workers  are 
reduced  by  5/9  of  1  percent  for  each  month 
benefits  are  received  before  age  65.  (At  age 
62,  the  benefit  is  equal  to  80  percent  of  the 
full  benefit.)  Benefits  for  spouses  of  retired 
or  disabled  workers  are  first  available  at  age 
62  and  are  reduced  by  25  36  of  1  percent 
for  each  month  the  benefit  is  paid  before  65 
(SO  that  at  age  62,  the  benefit  Is  reduced  by 
25  percent.) 

Proposal:  Effective  for  workers  and 
spouses  who  reach  age  62  In  January  1990 
and  later,  ths  reduction  factor  would  be  in- 
creased so  that  the  age-62  benefit  would 
ultimately  equal  70  percent  of  the  full  bene- 
fit. This  provision  would  be  fully  effective  in 
1999. 

Savings:  Long-range:  $270  bUllon  (.31 
percent  of  taxable  payroll). 

Endorsed  (In  concept)  by:  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. 1979  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security;  National  Commission  on  So- 
cial Security:  and  House  Social  Security 
Subcommittee  (Pickle  Bill). 

17.  BECUCE  THE  BENETIT  RATE  FOR  SPOUSES 

Pr:sent  law:  At  age  65.  the  spouse  of  a 
ratlred  or  disabled  worker  Is  eligible  for  a 
benefit  equal  to  501^  of  the  worker's  basic 
benefit — the  primary  Insurance  amount 
(PIA). 

Proposal:  Between  1990-1999,  gradually 
reduce  the  benefit  amount  for  spouses  to 
30%  of  the  worker's  PIA.  The  reduction  In 
benefits  payable  would  be  phased  in  at  2% 
per  year. 

Savings:  Long-rainge:  $130  bUllon  (15 
percent  of  taxable  payroll) . 

1  3.  INCREASE  THE  ACE  OF  EUCIBILITY  FOR 
WIDOW  ( ER )  S  BENEFIT  TO  62 

Present  law:  Mcnthly  benefits  are  payable 
to  widow (er)s  aged  60  and  over,  of  deceased 
workers.  Benefits  drawn  before  65  are  perma- 
nently reduced  by  19/40%  of  1  percent  for 
each  month  benefits  are  received  before  age 
e5. 

Propcsal:  Between  1990  and  1997,  grad- 
ually raise  the  age  of  Initial  ellglbUlty  for 
widow(er)s  benefits  to  62.  Pull  monthly  ben- 
efits would  continue  to  be  paid  at  65.  The  Ui- 
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require  nent 


the  age  of  benefit  ellglbllUy  would 
la  3  months  per  year  for  8  years. 
Loug-range:  Negligible. 

DISABILrrr     INSUIinJ-STATtJS    BE- 
TO     30-OUT-Or-40     QUAKTEKS 

,    law:    To    be    insured    for    social 

.,   disability  benefits,   a   worker  gen- 

tiust  meet  two  requirements:   (1)   he 

fully  insured"— that  is.  he  must 

quarter  ot  coverage  for  each  year 

.,„  (or  age  21.  If  later)  and  up  to  the 

which  he  becomes  disabled,  and  (2) 

ed  worker  aged  31   and  older  must 

quarters  of  coverage  (about  5  years 

covered  under  social  security)  dur- 

40-quarter  period  (10  years)   ending 

-e   quarter  of   disability    A  disabled 

under  age  31  must  have  one  r,uarter 

ge  for  oach  quarter  elapsing  after 

he  becomes  age  21  and  up  to  the 

of  disability   (with  a  minimum  of 

-ters  of  coverage).  A  blind  disabled 

must  meet  only  the  "fully  insured" 
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Proposal:   Change  the  20-out-of-40  quar- 
rel [ulrement  so  that  a  person  aged  31 
olqer  would  need  30  quarters  of  coverage 
7'2    years  of   covered   work)    In   the 
quatter  period  preceding  disability  in  or- 
quallfy    for   disability   benefits.   The 
worker  under  age  31  would  need  3 
of    coverage    for    each    4    quarters 
after   the   year  he   became  age  21 
to  the  quarter  of  disability  (a  mlnl- 
6  quarters  of  coverage  would  still 
required).   Effective  for  disability  bene- 
pai'able  after  December   1981   but  only 
worker    becomes    disabled    after   June 
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Savings:  Long-range:  $160  billion  (.19  per- 
cent of  taxable  payroll). 

Endorsed     by:      Reagan     Administration. 

IfAKC    DISABILITT    BENETITS    PATABLZ 
TTNTIt.  62 

law:  Under  present  law.  a  worker 

becomes   disabled   before  65  Is  eligible 

ve   full   monthly   benefits — 100%   of 

Insurance  amount    (PIA) — un- 

65  Is  attained   At  65.  he  Is  eligible  to 

retirement    benefits    at    the    same 

nth  y  rate.  By  contrast,  the  worker  who 

before  65  l3  subject  to  a  permanent 

reduction  in  monthly  benefits  of  5/9  of  1 

month  benefits  are  received  before 

The  age  62  retirement  worker,  there- 

ellglble  for  80'-r  of  his  PIA. 

Propbsal :  Effective  for  workers  first  becom- 

ell|  Ible  to  receive  disability  benefits  after 

I  lake  disability  benefits  payable  until 

rather  than  65.  Under  this  proposal 

dlkabled    worker   would   convert   to   re- 

retirement  benefits  at  age  62. 

Savl^igs:  Long-range:  $210  billion  (.25  per- 

taxable  payroll). 


21 .  MAINTAIN  THE  ErmBMENT  TEST  EXEMPT 
AGS  AT  72 

Present  law:  Social  security  beneficiaries 
under  age  72  (age  70  In  1983  and  after)  are 
subject  to  a  retirement-earnings  test.  If  a 
beneficiary's  earnings  exceed  the  annual  ex- 
empt amount,  social  security  benefits  are  re- 
duced $1  for  each  $2  In  earnings  above  that 
amount.  The  exempt  amount  for  those  age 
65  and  up  to  the  exempt  age  Is  $5,500  In  1981. 
and  $6,000  In  1982.  with  future  Increases  tied 
to  Increases  In  average  wages.  (The  exempt 
amount  Is  lower  for  those  under  age  65.) 

Proposal:  Permanently  maintain  the  ex- 
empt age  at  72. 

Savings:  Long-range:  $15  billion  (0.02  per- 
cent of  taxable  payroll) . 

22.  ELIMINATE  THE  CEILING  ON 
TAXABLE  EABNINGS 

Present  law:  In  1981.  the  social  security 
tax  applies  to  the  first  $29,700  of  an  In- 
dividual's earnings.  In  future  years,  the 
amount  of  earnings  subject  to  the  tax  will 
rise  depending  on  the  Increase  In  average 
wages  that  occurs  from  one  year  to  the  next. 
Under  the  Trustees'  Intermediate  assump- 
tions, the  tax  base  Is  projected  to  rise  to 
$42,600  m  1985  and  $60,000  In  1990.  Approxi- 
mately 94  percent  of  all  workers  covered  by 
social  security  have  their  full  earnings  taxed. 

Proposal :  Beginning  In  1982,  eliminate  the 
celling  on  taxable  earnings  so  that  all  earn- 
ings in  covered  employment  are  subject  to 
the  social  security  payroll  tax. 

Net  Income:  Long-range:  $800  billion  (0.9 
percent  of  taxable  payroll ) . 

23.    EXTEND    MANDATORY   COVEBACE   TO   NEWLT 
HIKED     GOVERNMENT     EMPLOTEES 

Present  law:  Social  security  coverage  has 
been  extended  to  the  vast  majority  of  people 
who  work  for  a  living  In  the  United  States. 
Approximately  90%  of  all  workers  contribute 
to  social  security;  8  million  Jobs  are  exempt 
from  participation.  The  major  exceptions 
now  are  permanent  civilian  employees  of  the 
federal  government,  employees  of  state  and 
local  governments  which  have  not  elected 
coverage  for  their  employees,  and  employees 
of  nonprofit  organizations  which  have  not 
waived  their  tax-exempt  status  in  order  to 
provide  social  security  coverage  for  their  em- 
ployees. 

Proposal:  (1)  EMectlve  January  1.  1982.  ex- 
tend social  security  coverage  on  a  mandatory 
basis  to  all  newly  hired  federal,  state,  and  lo- 
cal government  employees. 

Net  Income.  Long-range:  $425  billion  (.50 
percent  of  taxable  payroll). 

(2)  Effective  January  1.  1982.  extend  social 
security  coverage  on  a  mandatory  basis  to  all 
newly  hired  federal  government  employees. 

Net  Income.  Long-range:  $260  billion  (.31 
percent  of  taxable  payroll). 

Endorsed  by:  1979  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security  National  CommLsslon  on  Social 
Security,  Representative  Barber  Conable. 

TAX  RATES  FOR  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUNDS 
(In  pcretirti 


24.  TAX  SOCIAL  BXCUBTTT  BCNBFTTa  IN  8AMB 
MANNEB  AS  OTHER  GOVEBNMENT  OB  PBIVATB 
PENSION    INCOME 

F>resent  law:  Social  security  benefits  are 
not  subject  to  federal,  state  or  local  taxes. 

Proposal:  Effective  January  1,  1986,  include 
social  security  benefits  In  taxable  Income, 
for  federal  income  tax  purposes,  in  the  same 
manner  as  private  or  governmental  pension 
income. 

Pension  benefits  from  contributory  private 
pension  plans  (including  those  for  govern- 
ment employees)  are  now  taxed  to  the  extent 
that  the  benefits  exceed  the  employee's  accu- 
mulated contributions  to  the  plan.  Cumula- 
tive retirement  benefits  up  to  the  employee's 
own  total  contributions  are  not  taxed  be- 
cause the  Income  from  which  the  contribu- 
tions were  paid  was  taxable.  I'hat  part  of  the 
benefit  representing  the  employer's  contribu- 
tion and  Interest  income  on  both  the  em- 
ployee's and  the  employer's  contributions  Is 
taxed  when  received. 

Net  Income :  Not  available. 

Endorsed  by:  1979  Advisory  Council  on  So-^ 
clal  Security. 

25.  TAX  ONE-HALF  OP  SOCIAL  SECURTrT  BENEFITS 

Present  law:  Social  security  benefits  are 
not  subject  to  federal,  state  or  local  taxes. 

Proposal:  Effective  January  1.  1986.  in- 
clude one-half  of  social  security  benefits  in 
taxable  income  for  federal  income  taxes.  The 
income  from  this  provision  would  be  di- 
verted into  the  trust  funds. 

Income:  Not  available. 

Endorsed  by:  1979  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security. 

28.    INCREASE   THE    PAYROLL    TAX    TO    ELIMINATE 

OASDI    DEFICIT 

Present  law:  The  schedule  of  social  secu 
rity  tax  rates  in  present  law  Is: 

Tax  Rates  for  the  Social  Security  Trust 

Funds 

(Employers  and  Employees.  Eskch) 

I  In  percent] 

rofal 
Year  (OASDHI) 

1982-84    6.70 

1985    - 7.05 

1986-89    7.15 

1990  and  later 7.65 

Proposal :  To  eliminate  the  long-term 
deficit  in  the  cash  benefit  programs,  increase 
the  tax  rate  so  the  combined  OASDHI  rate 
beginning  in  2010  is  9  percent  employee  and 
emplover  each. 

Additional  Income.  Long-range:  $1,460 
trillion  (1.65  percent  of  taxable  payroll) . 

Endorsed  by:  1979  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  National  Commission  on  So- 
cial Security. 

27.    APPLT    ONE-HALF    OF    HI   TAX    TO    OASDI   AND 
PARTIALLY    FINANCE   HI   FBOM    GENERAL   RETB- 

NT7ES 

Present  law:  The  schedule  of  social  se- 
curity tax  rates  in  present  law  is: 


Ci  endar  year 


OASI 


Dl        OASDI 


HI  Total  (OASDHI) 


and  tmptoyeei,  each: 

4.575  0.825  5.40  1.30 

- 4.750  .950  5.70  1.35 

4.750  .950  5.70  1.45 

andlafer 5.100  1.100  6.20  1.45 


6.70 
7.05 
7.15 
7.65 


Calendar  year 


OASI 


Dl 


OASDI 


HI  Total  (OASDHI) 


Self-employed  persons: 

1982-84 6.8125  1.2375  8.05  1.30  9.35 

1985... 7.1250  1.4250  8.55  1.35  9.90 

1986-89 7.1250  1.4250  8.55  1.45  10.00 

1990and  later 7.6500  1.6500  9.30  1.45  10.75 


Proiosal:  Reallocate  one-half  of  the  HI 
tax  to  OASI  and  Dl.  The  HI  trust  fund  would 
be  rep  lenlshed  through  general  revenue  ap- 
proprl  itlons. 

Add  tlonal  Income:   (OASDI). 

Lon  ;-range:  $1,220  irilllon  (1.38  percent  of 
taxabi ;  payroll ) . 

End  srsed  by:  1979  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security.  National  Commission  on  Social 


Security.  House  Social  Security  Subcommit- 
tee (Pickle  bill).  Rep.  Barber  Conable. 

28.  REPEAL  THE  RETIREMENT  TEST   (ALSO  KNOWN 
AS    THE    EARNINGS    LIMITATION! 

Present  Law:  Social  Security  benefits  for 
persons  aged  65  or  over  are  reduced  by  $.50 
for  every  dollar  of  earned  income  above 
$5,500  that  is  earned  by  t^:)se  under  t^e  age 
of  72. 


Proposal :  Repeal  the  earnings  limitation 
for  persons  aged  65  or  older  by  gradually  rais- 
ing the  exempt  amount  above  that  projected 
under  current  law. 

Savings:  This  proposal  costs  money,  rather 
than  saves  money.  Outright  repeal  of  the 
earnings  limitation  for  persons  aged  65  or 
over  would  increase  social  security  payments 
by  an  average  of  $2.3  billion  annually  for 
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the  next  five  years,  and  increasingly  larger 
annual  amounts  thereafter.  To  keep  this 
proposal  revenue  "neutral"  one  option  is  to 
combine  repeal  of  the  retirement  test  with 
reducing  benefits  for  early  retirement   (see 

^"^ShoTwange :  (on  basis  of  Administration 
proposal)— $7  billion  in  1982-86. 

Long-range:  $130  billion  additional  cost* 
0.14  percent  of  taxable  payroll. 

29.  PHASE      IN      ACTUARULLT-BA8ED      DELAYED- 

RETIKEMENT    CREDFT 

Present  Law:  Monthly  retirement  and 
widow's  benefits  are  Increased  ( beginning  for 
persons  who  attain  age  65  in  1982)  for  every 
year   the   worker  delays  retirement   beyond 

age  65. 

Proposal:  Provide  a  delayed  retirement  in- 
centive that  equals  the  savings  that  accrue 
from  delayed  retirement  (about  8  percent  to 
10  percent  a  year,  on  an  actuarial  basis,  in- 
cluding corresponding  increaees  for  spouse  s 
benefits).  As  an  alternative,  combine  this 
actuarially  based  delayed  retirement  credit 
with  repeal  of  the  earnings  limitation. 

Savings:  If  the  actuarlally-based  retire- 
ment credit  is  coupled  with  the  repeal  of  the 
earnings  limitation,  the  only  cost  should  be 
the  cost  of  repealing  the  earnings  limitation 
(about  $150  billion  over  75  years,  not  count- 
ing possible  refiows  through  Increased  In- 
come taxes). 

A  If  earnings  test  after  age  65  Is  repealed, 
and  delayed-retlrement  credit  is  given  only  if 
benefits  are  not  claimed : 

Short-range:   No  significant  cost  effect  In 

1982-86. 

Long-range:  No  change  In  cost  (except  as 
to  cost  of  repealing  earnings  test). 

B  If  both  the  earnings  test  Is  repealed  and 
the  actuarlally-based  delayed-retlrement 
credit  is  given: 

Short-range:   $1   billion  Increased  coet  in 

1982-86. 

Long-range:  Increase  In  cost  of  $130  bil- 
lion* (in  addition  to  cost  of  repealing  earn- 
ings test);  0.14  percent  of  taxable  payroll. 

C.  If  earnings  test  at  age  65  and  over  is  not 
repealed,  but  increased  delayed-retlrement 
credit  Is  given : 

Short-range:   $1   billion  Increased  cost  in 

1982-86. 

Long-range:  $130  billion  of  Increased  cost; 
0.14  percent  of  taxable  payroll. 

30.  INDEX  EARNINGS  RECORDS  OF  OLDER  WORKERS 

CLOSER   TO    ACTTJAL    RETIREMENT 

Present  Law:  In  determining  benefits,  a 
benefit  formula  Is  applied  to  the  workers 
average  earnings  In  covered  employment. 
Each  year  of  earnings  is  Indexed  prior  to  the 
second  year  before  the  worker  attains  age 
62.  becomes  disabled,  or  dies,  or  adjusted  to 
reflect  increases  in  average  wages  in  the 
economy. 

Proposal:  Index  earnings  records  of  older 
workers  up  to  second  year  before  the  year  of 
actual  retirement. 

Savings  or  Cost: 

Short  range:  $  billion  additional  cost 

in  1982-86.* 

Long-range:  $190  billion  in  additional  cost 
(.20'"c  of  taxable  payroll). 

31.  PHASE  OUT  DERIVATIVE  BENEFITS  TO  DEPEND- 
ENTS   OF    RETIRED    AND    DISABLED    WORKERS 

Present  Law:  Provides  an  array  of  benefits 
which  are  provided  in  addition  to  worker  re- 
tirement benefits.  These  benefits  Include 
spouse,  children  and  other  dependent  bene- 
fits. It  is  estimated  that  of  the  $145  billion 
per  year  in  benefits  paid  out  from  the  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  and  Disability 


•Present  value  of  future  cost  increases  dur- 
ing the  75-year  valuation  period,  measured 
in  1981  dollar*. 


Insurance  Trust  Funds  at  the  current  rate  of 
disbursements,  some  $15  bllUon  is  tor  so- 
called  derivative  benefits. 

Proposal:  Gradually  phase  out  derivative 
benefits  over  a  long  time  period,  and  thus 
restore  social  security  to  its  original  concept 
of  a  worker  retirement  program.  This  pro- 
posal would  be  coupled  with  Increasing  social 
security  benefits  paid  to  workers  (see  previ- 
ous item).  The  phase  out  of  the  derivative 
benefits  would  begin  5  years  from  now  with 
derivative  benefits  reduced  by  2  percentage 
points  over  the  next  25  years. 

Savings  or  Cost: 

Short-range:  No  cost  effect  in  1982-86. 

Long-range:  $600  billion  in  savings' 
(0.66%  of  taxable  payroll). 

32.  PHASE  OCT  WEIGHTED  BENEFIT  FORMULA.  AND 
PBAflX  IN  A  PROPORTIONAL  OB  FLAT  BENKFTT 
rOBKITLA 

Present  Law:  (See  Item  3  lor  description.) 

Proposal:  Replace  the  weighted  ben'jfit 
formula  with  a  phased  In  proportional  or 
fiat  benefit  formula  so  that  benefits  would 
be  more  closely  related  to  prior  earnings  and 
contributions.  The  fiat  benefit  formula  could 
be  set  at  60  "/c  of  the  worker's  average  ad- 
justed (indexed  monthly  earnings).  In  other 
words,  social  security  would  replace  at  least 
half  of  a  worker's  average  pre-retirement 
earnings;  under  the  current  system  replace- 
ment rates  range  from  26 -Tr  to  128 'Tr.  This 
proposal  would  be  phased  in  over  15  years, 
beginning  In  1987.  The  person  becoming 
eligible  In  1987  would  receive  107c  of  i,he 
benefit  amount  determined  under  the  new 
formula  and  90  %  of  the  amount  determined 
by  the  present  formula.  Those  becoming  eli- 
gible in  the  second  year  would  receive  20  ""r 
of  the  new  formula  and  80 '"c  of  the  present 
formula,  and  so  forth  for  the  next  8  years. 

Since  many  lower  wage  earners  would  sus- 
tain benefit  losses  under  this  provision,  the 
SSI  payment  standard  should  be  gradually 
raised  to  at  least  1257c  of  the  poverty 
threshold. 

Savings  or  Cost: 

Short-range:   No  cost  effect  in   1982-86. 

Long-range:  $1,400  billion  In  additional 
cost*  (ISC'"?  of  taxable  payroll ) . 

Note:  The  above  fisures  do  not  include 
the  added  cost  for  the  higher  SSI  benefit 
level. 

33.  PHASE  OUT  DERIVATIVE  BENEFITS 

Present  Law:  Provides  an  array  of  benefits 
which  are  provided  In  addition  to  worker 
retirement  benefits.  These  benefits  include 
spouse,  children  and  other  dependent  bene- 
fits. It  is  estimated  of  the  $127  billion  in 
benefits  paid  out  from  the  Old  Age  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  some  billions  pays  for 
so-called  derivative  benefits. 

Proposal:  Gradually  phase  out  derivative 
benefits  over  a  longer  time  period,  and  thus 
restore  Social  Security  to  its  original  concept 
of  a  worker  retirement  program.  This  pro- 
posal would  be  coupled  with  Increasing  So- 
cial Security  benefits  paid  to  workers  (see 
previous  item) .  The  phase  out  of  the  deriva- 
tive benefits  would  begin  five  years  from  now 
with  derivative  benefits  reduced  by  two  per- 
centage points  over  the  next  25  years. 

Endorsed  by:  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons. 

34.  REVISE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  AND  INVESTMENT 
STRATEGY  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUNDS 

Present  Law:  Three  cabinet  secretaries — 
from  the  Department  of  Health  and  Himian 
Services.  Treasury  and  Labor — are  the  trust- 
ees for  the  Social  Security  System  and  are 
charged  by  law  to  report  annually  on  the 
stability  of  the  Social  Security  System,  and 
to  prudently  Invest  funds  for  best  rate  of 
return. 


Proposal:  Add  four  new  trustees  to  the 
trust  fund  board  ...  a  representative  from 
the  employers  who  contribute  to  the  funds, 
a  representative  of  the  beneficiaries,  an  in- 
vestment counselor,  a  representative  of  em- 
ployees who  contribute  to  the  fund. 

The  proposal  would  charge  the  trustees 
with  the  responsibility  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum possible  interest  yield  on  the  funds 
commensurate  with  the  safety  of  the  trust 
fund. 

Third.  If  the  funds  continue  to  Invest  In 
Treasury  "special  Issues."  that  the  ;ntcrest 
rate  be  set  at  the  weighted  average  of  the 
interest  rate  of  all  the  government  or  gov- 
ernment-backed securities  the  funds  can 
legally  Invest  In. 

Savings :  Not  available. 

Endorsed  by:  Senator  William  Proxmlre. 
and  20  Senate  cosponsors. 

35.  INCREASE  TOBACCO  FEDERAL  EXCISE  TAXES, 
AND  EARMARK  REVENUES  TO  SOCIAL  SECUBITT 
TRUST    FUNDS 

Present  Law:  Social  Security  benefits  are 
financed  almost  exclusively  through  employ- 
er and  employee  paid  Social  Security  taxes. 

Proposal:  Increase  tobacco  federal  excise 
taxes,  and  earmark  revenues  to  Social  Secu- 
rity Trust  Funds.  The  excise  tax  Increase 
would  be  about  10  cents  a  pack.  One  other 
option  is  to  Increase  federal  excise  taxes  on 
liquor,  and  to  earmark  those  revenues  to  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund. 

Savings:  $3  bUllon  annually;  $225  billion 
over  75  years. 

Endorsed  by:   Senator  Jack  Danforth. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  now  ready  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  on  his.  as  usual,  very 
thoughtful  and  appropriate  speech. 

Senator  Armstrong  is  obviously  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  is  a  very  responsible  Member. 
I  am  most  encouraged  to  hear  his  re- 
marks, as  I  am  sure  other  Senators  are. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  anxious  to  pass  this  bill.  I  have  an 
amendment  which  in  its  bill  form, 
S.  1528,  to  reform  the  investment  policy 
of  the  social  security  trust  funds,  is 
sponsored  by  20  Senators  of  both  po- 
litical parties.  I  should  like  to  bring  it 
up  now  or  at  an  appropriate  time  later. 

This  amendment  would  save,  in  my 
judgment,  $2  billion  a  year  for  the  social 
security  trust  fund  and  move  toward  the 
sound  social  security  system  for  which 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  so  eloquently 
called. 

I  have  written  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
Armstrong)  ,  asking  for  a  hearing  on 
S.  1528. 

I  should  like  to  accommodate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  because  I  believe  that 
if  we  have  a  hearing  and  the  issues  are 
fully  aired,  a  consensus  may  very  well 
develop  in  its  support  and  it  could  pass 
overwhelmingly. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Kansas  be 
willing  to  commit  himself  and  his  com- 
mittee to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1528,  so 
that  those  of  my  colleagues  as  well  as 
others  who  wish  to  testify  could  do  so? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  who  has  a  direct  interest  in 
this  matter  and  has  discussed  it  with  me 
and  with  other  members  of  our  commit- 
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tee.  tint  there  will  be  a  full  and  com- 
plete hearing,  with  whatever  witnesses 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  might  like 
to  hav< . 

I  alsp  have  discussed  it  with  the  able 
manager  on  the  Democratic  side.  Sena- 
tor MorNiHAN.  and  the  answer  is  an  un- 
qualifl<d  "yes." 

Mr.  ?ROXMIRE.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  If  we  withhold  offering  the  amend- 
ment en  this  bill,  the  procedural  argu- 
ment V  111  not  be  made  against  us.  when 
we  offer  it  later,  that  this  bill  was  the 
proper  vehicle.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  w^  will  not  be  told  at  a  later  date 
that  th  e  social  security  bill  before  us  to- 
day was  the  bill  and  the  only  time  and 
place  i  should  have  been  done? 

Mr.  1X)LE.  That  is  a  very  good  ques- 
tion. I  certainly  would  not  raise  that 
argument.  There  will  be  other  vehicles.  I 
unders  and  that  there  are  a  number  of 
tariff  I  ills  reported  by  the  House  which 
will  cwne  through  our  committee. 

Somi !  of  us  still  have  not  given  up  hope 
of  solv  ng  the  long-term  problem  of  so- 
cial se<  urity.  So  there  will  be  other  op- 
portun  ties,  and  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  V  Wisconsin  that  I  will  not  stand  on 
this  flcor  and  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  h(  I  missed  his  chance  in  October. 

Mr.  1  'ROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  1  lOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  associate  myself  com- 
pletely with  the  commitment  of  the  dis- 
tinguis  led  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee— I  enow  he  will  be  joined  in  this  by 
the  subcommittee  chairman — that  we 
will  hold  hearings. 

I  make  the  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Wiscorsin  has  done  a  service  in  raising 
this  qi  estion,  which  is  a  complex  one. 
TTiere  s  a  history  here,  just  as  there  Is  a 
history  of  this  system. 

In  1!  35 — I  make  this  point  to  the  dis- 
tinguisned  Senator  from  Colorado — the 
interes;  rate  on  social  security  funds  in 
the  Tr  ?asiu7  was  set  at  3  percent.  This 
was  a  -ate  considerably  higher  than  the 
rate  a  which  the  Federal  Government 
borrowed  money. 

And  as  a  result  it  was  a  deliberate 
subsid; '  to  the  social  security  fund  from 
general  revenues,  as  would  be  the  neces- 
sary ci  ise.  The  Federal  Government  paid 
social  security  more  than  they  had  to 
pay  olher  borrowers  and  thereby  were 
the  su  )sidies. 

In  1939  investments  were  to  pay  the 
current  rate  of  interest  for  outstanding 
debt  5  years  and  over,  at  which  point 
the  pa  STnent  levels  declined  over  time  to 
a  low  of  2.6  percent  in  1951.  It  is  hard 
to  ren  ember  those  days. 

In  1960  the  present  arrangement  was 
set  whereby  the  Treasury  sells  a  special 
bond,  that  is  available  only  to  the  civil 
servicr  retirement  and  railroad  retire- 
ment, vhich  can  be  redeemed  at  any  time 
at  its  ull  premium  value  so  it  never  de- 
clines. There  is  no  risk  of  the  bond  losing 
value,  rhe  interest  rate  is  set  at  the  aver- 
age rate  paid  on  Government  debt  not 
due  or  callable  for  4  years.  The  bond  yield 
curve,  as  it  is  called,  provides  the  expec- 
tation that  long-term  yields  for  these 


bonds  will   be  higher   than   near-term 
yields. 

We  have  recently  been  in  a  quite 
ahistorical  period  when  this  has  not  been 
so  and  it  may  be  the  Senator  will  wish 
to  respond  to  it.  but  it  should  be. 

I  do  want  this  agreement  not  to 
pass  without  offering  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  my  imderstanding  that  over 
time  the  arrangements  made  and  par- 
ticularly those  that  are  in  place  since 
1960  have  been  designed  to,  one,  protect 
funds,  and  two.  to  produce  the  highest 
possible  rate  of  return. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  to  my  good  friend,  in  the  first  place. 
I  am  always  in  awe  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  It  is  amazing  the  detailed 
knowledge  he  has  of  matters  of  this  kind. 
But  I  might  point  out  to  him  that  year 
after  year  after  year  for  20  consecutive 
years  every  year,  every  year,  the  yield 
for  the  social  security  trust  fund  has 
been  below  the  long-term  rate,  with  no 
exceptions,  no  exceptions.  It  is  almost 
miraculous  that  they  could  have  such  an 
incredibly  consistent  record  of  getting  a 
lower  yield. 

Mr.  President.  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  comparison  of  yields 
on  social  security  trust  funds  and  long- 
term.  10-year,  Treasury  securities  for 
the  two  decades  1961-80. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Compariion  of  yields  on  social  security  trust 

funds  and  long  term  {10  years)   Treasury 

securities  for  the  two  decades  1961-90 


Yields  on 

Yields  on 

social  se- 

10-year 

curity  trust 

Treasury 

Year 

funds  > 

securities ' 

1980    

8.3 

11.46 

1979    

7.6 

9.44 

1978    

- 7.3 

8.41 

1977    

7.0 

7.42 

1976    

6.9 

7.61 

1975    

6.7 

7.99 

1974    

6.1 

7.66 

1973    

6.6 

6.84 

1972    

6.3 

6.21 

1971    

6.3 

6.16 

1970    

4.8 

7.36 

1969    

4.3 

6.67 

1963    

3.9 

6.65 

1967    

3.6 

6.07 

1966    

3.3 

4.92 

1965    

3.2 

4.28 

1964    

3.0 

4.19 

1963    

2.9 

4.00 

1962    

2.8 

3.96 

1961    

.-     2.7 

3.88 

'Twelve  Months  Ending  June  30.  Equals 
the  combined  rate  on  OASI  (Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance).  DI  (Disability  Insur- 
ance) and  HI  (Hospital  Insurance)  Trust 
Funds  from  1972  to  1980.  From  1961  to  1971  it 
is  the  combined  rate  on  the  OASI  and  DI 
Trust  Funds.  In  every  year  the  combined 
rate  Is  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  return 
on  the  OASI  Trust  Fund.  Source,  Social  Se- 
curity Administration. 

•Source:  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, January  1981.  table  B-65.  pp.  308-309. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  from 


New  York  or  I  had  an  investment  man- 
ager handling  our  money  that  way  we 
would  get  rid  of  him  and  maybe  we 
would  even  sue  him.  But  when  they  are 
this  far  below  the  average  yield  as  they 
were  last  year,  and  I  am  not  attacking 
this  administration — the  past  adminis- 
trations have  been  responsible  for  this,  of 
course — when  they  are  this  far  below  it 
seems  to  me  we  should  take  a  very  hard 
look  at  the  management  of  the  fund,  and 
when  we  have  a  situation  where  the 
average  return  is  around  13 '/2  percent 
and  the  social  security  trust  fund  yields 
8.3  percent  that  is  a  loss  of  $2  billion  and, 
of  course,  that  loss  is  being  used  as  part 
of  the  tdibi  for  the  shortfall  and  part  of 
the  reason  why  the  argument  has  been 
made  that  benefits  have  to  be  reduced. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  correct 
that  and  see  that  the  fund  is  managed 
to  maximize  the  return  since  there  is  no 
question  of  the  safety,  no  question  of 
safety  whatsoever,  since  the  money  has 
to  be  invested  in  Federal  securities. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  who  is  formida- 
ble in  debate  as  in  all  other  matters, 
that  these  are  questions  of  fact  for  which 
the  Treasury  can  and  will  give  us 
answers.  It  is  my  understanding  and  only 
that,  and  I  do  not  assert  it.  I  simple  say 
that  it  is  my  understanding  that  for  the 
past  5  years  the  rates  of  return  on  social 
security  bonds,  the  premium  bonds,  have 
been  lower  than  the  long-term  rate  at 
which  Treasury  sells,  but  this  would  have 
not  been  so  previously.  It  would  surprise 
me  if  this  persisted  over  20  years  because 
it  is  designed  to  make  it  possible. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  Information  is 
that  the  long-term  rate  exceeded  the  re- 
turn on  the  social  security  trust  funds 
in  those  years. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  We  will  find  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Very  good. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  We  will  find  out.  We 
will  get  numbers  and  facts,  and  we  will 
proceed  from  there,  and  we  would  not  be 
doing  so  were  it  not  for  the  initiative  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  thank  him 
very  sincerely  for  this. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  defer  one  moment  while  I 
speak  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  France? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  withhold. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  Finance  Committee's 
amendment  that  restores  the  social  secu- 
rity minimum  benefit,  permits  interfund 
borrowing  among  its  trust  funds,  and 
makes  other  changes.  The  President  has 
given  his  support  to  this  bill  and  it  obvi- 
ously has  broad  congressional  support. 
Mv  support  has  a  few  qualifications. 

I  am  truly  disappointed  that  we  can- 
not agree  on  a  wider  range  of  proposals 
necessary  to  the  soundness  of  social  secu- 
rity. After  all  that  this  Congress  has  ac- 
complished, we  failed  on  perhaps  the 
most  important  issue  facing  us.  The  bill 
today  is  merely  a  bandaid  on  a  very  seri- 
ous wound. 

I  am  also  disappointed  in  this  amend- 
ment from  a  budget  standpoint.  This  bill 
will  cost  over  $300  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  undoing  a  portion  of  reconciliation. 
We  are  also  conceding  that  the  $4.2  bil- 
lion in  additional  social  security  savings 
assumed  in  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  cannot  be  achieved.  I  want 
every  Senator  to  understand  that  his  or 
her  vote  could  increase  the  projected 
fiscal  year  1982  deficit  by  almost  $5 
billion. 

Let  us  face  a  few  realities:  This 
amendment  does  not  solve  the  underly- 
ing financial  problems  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  The  President  knows  this: 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
stated  this;  the  House  and  Senate  know 
It;  and  the  public  had  better  understand 
it.  We  will  have  to  act  again,  and  soon, 
to  save  the  social  securitv  system  and  re- 
assure millions  of  elderly  and  disabled 
recipients  that  their  benefits  will  con- 
tinue. 

How  soon?  The  estimates  vary.  De- 
pending upon  the  estimate,  social  secu- 
rity could  be  in  deficit  in  1984  even  with 
the  legislation  now  before  us.  It  all  de- 
pends upon  the  economic  recovery  of  the 
country  If  economic  conditions  are  even 
slightly  worse  than  projected,  we  could 
be  facing  urgent  social  security  financ- 
ing problems  even  sooner. 

One  of  the  few  reasons  I  can  support 
this  amendment  is  that  it  shows  some  bi- 
partisan effort  on  social  security  can 
still  exist.  This  cooperation  must  expand 
if  we  are  to  find  solutions  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  have  confidence  that  Chairman 
Dole  and  the  Finance  Committee  can 
muster  cooperation  on  this  issue.  I  truly 
hope  that  everyone  in  this  Chamber  will 
join  in  support  of  the  committee  s  efforts 
to  address  the  social  security  financing 
dilemma.  No  partisan  benefit  will  accrue 
to  anyone  if  we  allow  social  security  to 
go  bankrupt. 

The  administration  has  clearly  indi- 
cated its  willingness  to  discuss  and  con- 
sider all  possible  solutions  to  social  se- 
curity. I  think  that  is  a  wise  judgment. 
Social  security  must  be  setjarated  from 
partisanship  and  discussed  in  an  open 
and  honest  manner.  I  endorse  the  Presi- 
dent's recently  announced  decision  to  set 
up  a  Commission  on  Social  Security, 
which  should  prove  to  be  a  productive 
forum. 

The  Commission  will  report  to  Con- 
gress its  recommendations  within  the 
next  year  or  so.  But  it  will  be  Congress 


responsibility  to  act.  Frankly,  what  we 
are  do'.ng  today  Ls  a  short-term  quick 
fix  which  contributes  very  little  to  solv- 
ing longer  run  problems.  The  next  time 
we  work  on  .social  security  Congress  will 
need  to  be  far  more  courageous  than  it 
is  being  today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  is  no  objection 
if  we  go  ahead  and  act  on  the  committee 
substitute  and  to  make  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  that  it  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

Is  that  the  understanding  of  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  on  the  Democratic 
side? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  478)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ITP  AMENDMENT  NO.  479 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment  No. 
585.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Presslek)  proposes  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  479 : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

Sec.  6.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  any 
future  legislative  changes  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  will  not  reduce  the  current  dollar 
amount  of  monthly  Old-Age,  Survivor, 
and  DlsabUlty  Insurance  benefits  to  which 
individuals  are  entitled  for  the  month  of 
enactment. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President.  I 
offer  this  amendment  to  the  social  secu- 
rity amendments  which  will  secure  exist- 
ing benefits  for  those  people  currently 
receiving  social  security.  This  resolution 
assures  the  American  people  that  any 
future  revisions  in  the  social  security 
system  will  not  mean  a  reduction  in 
benefits  for  those  currently  receiving 
social  security  payments. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  come  to 
depend  upon  a  monthly  benefit  payment 
under  the  social  securitv  system.  As  a 
result,  the  predicted  bankruptcy  of  this 
program  has  generated  what  I  would  de- 
fine as  an  unprecedented  reaction  from 
our  Nation,  especially  the  most  vulner- 
able segment  of  our  population — ^the 
elderly. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agmg 
Committee,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  long-  and  short-term  prob- 
lems of  this  program.  First,  however,  it 
is  important  that  we  recognize  the  merits 
of  what  is  our  Nation's  largest  domestic 
program.    Social    security    provides    a 


means  for  Government  to  responsibly 
take  care  of  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
in  a  dignified  way.  As  workers  contribute 
to  the  system  over  a  number  of  years, 
they  are  preparing  to  provide  for  their 
retirement.  They  have  a  promise  that 
their  contribution  to  the  system  will  be 
honored  at  retirement.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, we  must  not  break  that  commit- 
ment. 

To  avoid  arousing  the  fears  and  frus- 
trations of  the  American  people  again.  I 
believe  we  must  assure  them  that  we  will 
not  renege  on  our  promise.  Retirees 
should  be  able  to  rest  assured  that  we 
will  not  reduce  the  benefits  for  which 
they  have  worked  and  plarmed. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  acknowledge  the  very  real  financial 
problems  of  the  social  security  system. 
Without  some  changes,  it  is  highly  pos- 
sible that  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance <OASI)  trust  fund  could  be 
bankrupt  by  the  end  of  1982.  Fortu- 
nately, the  other  two  social  security  trust 
funds,  disability  insurance  ( DI )  and  hos- 
pital insurance  'HIi  are  in  better  finan- 
cial shape.  Interfund  borrowing  will  al- 
low an  interchange  of  assets  to  avoid 
any  failure  in  meeting  benefit  obliga- 
tions. 

While  this  interfund  borrowing,  real- 
location of  taxes  and  additional  changes 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  assure  that  payments  can 
continue  through  1982,  I  support  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  request  to  appoint  a  task 
force  which  will  review  all  the  options 
for  maintaining  the  long-term  solvency 
of  the  system.  I  believe  we  must  make 
changes  which  will  not  in  any  way  re- 
duce or  alter  the  benefits  of  those  already 
receiving  social  security.  While  changes 
may  be  made  over  a  period  of  time,  any 
abrupt  change  or  transition  would  be 
unfair. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Congress  is 
restoring  the  $122  minimum  social  se- 
curity benefit.  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported the  retention  of  this  benefit,  for 
again  I  believe  that  our  Government 
must  not  renege  on  its  promise.  South 
Dakota  is  primarily  an  agricultural  State 
and  most  of  our  farmers  were  not  cov- 
ered by  the  social  security  system  until 
the  1950's.  These  people  have  not  had 
very  many  years  in  which  to  build  bene- 
fits and  thus  receive  the  minimum  bene- 
fit. 

In  addition.  75  percent  of  the  mini- 
mum benefit  recipients  are  women. 
Madam  President,  an  estimated  72  per- 
cent of  the  elderly  poor  in  this  country 
are  unmarried  women.  The  lack  of 
earned  income  or  p>ensions  leaves  the 
older  women  with  no  sources  of  retire- 
ment income  other  than  those  minimal 
social  security  payments. 

Madam  President,  over  15  percent  of 
South  Dakota's  pop'ilation  are  elderly. 
Since  coming  to  Congress.  I  have  held 
numerous  senior  citizen  seminars  and 
hearings  in  my  State.  I  am  continually 
reminded  that  the  elderly  depend  on 
these  monthly  benefits.  Inflation  and  the 
constantly  increasing  cost  of  living  hit 
the  elderly  the  hardest  and  their  cost- 
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of -li vine  adjustment  and  this  monthly 
check  ae  their  only  protection. 

I  amipleased  to  see  that  Congress  is 
acting  i4itionally  on  this  matter.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  my  resolution  which 
will  mea  n  added  assurance  to  our  elderly 
populat  on  that  their  benefits  will  not  be 
reduced  In  doing  so.  I  am  confident  that 
we  may  maintain  the  fiscal  integrity  of 
the  sociil  security  system  and  redirect 
the  proin"am  to  its  original  purpose — a 
stable  bi  ise  upon  which  working  men  and 
women  can  plan  for  retirement. 

Madati  President,  I  would  like  to  re- 
quest a  rollcall  vote  on  the  amendment 
tomorroj^r.  I  imderstand  there  are  no 
votes  toi  lay. 

Mr.  EOLE.  Madam  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  las  no  objection  to  ordering  the 
yeas  anc  nays,  but  I  think  we  can  protect 
the  othT  side  and  accommodate  those 
absenta  Senators  as  well  as  the  Senators 
from  So  uth  Etekota.  Perhaps  while  I  am 
preparii  g  to  respond  to  the  amendment, 
we  can  luggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
or  tempDrarily  lay  the  Pressler  amend- 
ment as  ide  and  take  up  the  amendment 
of  the  d  stinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  t  will  just  take  a  minute  or  two 
here. 

Let  me  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum anq  check  it  out  with  the  leadership 
as  to  thfe  rollcall  vote,  is  that  agreeable? 

Mr.  PtlESSLER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  F  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  1  !gislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanim  )us  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectio  1.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanim  )us  consent  that  the  pending 
amendu  lent  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  So  uth  Dakota,  Senator  Pressler.  be 
temporiirily  laid  aside  so  that  we  might 
conside:'  an  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  1>RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectic  n,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  F  ELL.  I  thank  my  friend  and  col- 
league t  rom  Kansas  very  much. 

UP  AMENDMENT   NO.   480 

( Purposi  :  To  require  a  General  Accounting 
Office  study  of  the  management  efficiency, 
emplo  ree  productivity,  and  technical  ca- 
pacltli  s  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion) 

Mr.  I'ELL.  Madam  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  imm  ediate  consideration. 

The  1  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  sta;e  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Si  nator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 4J  0. 

Mr.    PELL.  Madam   President,  I  ask 
unanin  ous  consent  that  further  reading 
I  mendment  be  dispensed  with. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

it  is  f  0  ordered, 
iimendment  is  as  follows: 

end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 


of  the 

The 
objection 

The 

At 
new 


th> 


sec  :lon : 


STUDT   or  SOCIAL  SECTnUTT  ADMINISTRATION 
EmCIENCT 

Sec.  .  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States  shall  undertake  a  study  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  management  ef- 
ficiency, employee  productivity,  and  techni- 
cal capacities  (Including  computer  hardware 
and  programming)  of  such  Administration, 
and  the  extent  of  current  Information  of  the 
characteristic  of  recipients.  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  report  the  results  of  such  study 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Including  any  recom- 
mendations for  Improvements  In  any  of  the 
operations  studied. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan) 
the  amendment  has  been  modified  to  add 
at  the  end  of  line  7  the  words:  "and  the 
extent  of  current  information  of  the 
characteristics  of  recipients." 

Madam  President,  during  the  past  2 
weeks  there  have  been  many  disturbing 
reports  about  administrative  and  me- 
chanical problems  that  exist  in  the  social 
security  system.  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  were  dismayed,  as  I  was, 
.,0  read  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  recent 
sunmiary  of  this  situation.  The  article, 
which  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  last 
Monday's  edition,  cites  instances  of 
checks  being  issued  to  individuals  who 
have  been  dead  up  to  2  years ;  a  case  of  a 
beneficiary  receiving  a  $9,000  payment; 
stories  about  the  growing  problem  of  em- 
ployee vandalism  and  comments  about 
the  present  inadequacy  of  the  agency's 
computer  system. 

Just  yesterday,  the  Washington  Post 
published  a  feature  story  zeroing  in  on 
ineflQciency  of  the  computer  system  at 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  The 
Post  quoted  a  Government  computer 
analyst  who  described  the  present  sys- 
tem as  a  patchwork  of  old  fashioned  ma- 
chinery which  has  been  updated  by  add- 
ing a  modern  glass  wing  to  an  old  fash- 
ioned log  cabin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Madam 
President,  that  the  text  of  both  of  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  5.  1981] 
Botched  Benefits:   Ailing  Comptttebs  Give 

Social     Secukfty     System     Another     Big 

Problem 

("Breakdown"  Is  compounded  by  fraud, 
human  error,  sabotage,  and  confusion.  Please 
return  huge  checks.) 

(By  John  J.  Plalka) 

Washington. — Three  months  ago  Edna 
M.  Branch.  65,  a  retired  bookkeeper,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. It  said  her  monthly  benefit 
was  being  raised  from  (181.80  a  month  to 
$9,281.60  a  month. 

"Honey,  this  has  got  to  be  an  error,"  J. 
Woodrow  Branch  recalls  telling  his  wife  that 
day.  "Maybe  they're  going  to  cut  it  to 
around  $90.  You  know  Reagan's  been  talking 
about  doing  that." 

Three  days  later  the  check  arrived.  It  was 
for  $9,281.60. 

Soon  afterward  Mrs.  Branch  and  her  hus- 
band drove  from  their  home  near  Carthage, 
N.C..  to  the  nearest  Social  Security  office,  40 
miles  away.  Mr.  Branch  still  remembers  the 
expression  on  the  face  of  the  womaa  who 


greeted  them  there.  It  was  frozen  for  a  mo- 
ment as  she  studied  the  check;  then  there 
was  this  crisp,  forced  little  smile. 

"There  has  been  a  mistake,"  the  woman 
said. 

No  one  knows  how  many  times  this  little 
drama  was  repeated  last  July,  when  checks 
Including  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases  were  sent 
to  30  million  retired  workers. 

Maybe  the  Social  Security  computer  sys- 
tem knows,  but  It  Isn't  telling.  That  system, 
which  computed  the  new  amounts  and  trig- 
gered the  checks.  Is  having  the  electronic 
equivalent  of  a  nervous  breakdown  at  Us 
home  in  Woodlawn,  Md.  The  problem  Is 
bslng  compounded  by  fraud  sabotage,  hu- 
man error  and  confusion. 

"SEVERE    CRISIS?" 

Mrs.  Branch's  outsize  check,  resulting 
from  a  glitch  In  a  computer  program  called 
Madcap  (Manually  Adjusted  Credits  and 
Awards  Program),  Is  Just  one  of  the  In- 
creasingly bizarre  symptoms  of  that  prob- 
lem— which,  depending  on  what  Social  Secu- 
rity official  you  talk  to.  Is  a  "crisis,"  a 
"severe  crisis"  or  a  "living  manifestation  of 
Murphy's  Law"  (If  anything  can  go  wrong. 
It  will). 

It  Is  no  small  problem,  nor  will  It  be  easy 
to  deal  with  as  the  Reagan  administration 
and  Congress  struggle  to  save  the  Social  Se- 
curity system.  The  1.200  computer  programs 
that  run  the  system  have  been  amended  and 
amended  to  the  point  where  no  one  really 
understands  them  anymore.  That,  coupled 
with  a  chronic  lack  of  trained  computer 
technicians  at  the  Social  Security  agency.  Is 
making  even  simple  changes  dictated  by 
Congress  difficult  to  put  Into  effect. 

Social  Security's  computer  system  Is  a  big 
part  of  the  federal  government's  money  ma- 
chine. It  gives  presses  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment the  orders  to  print  checks  that 
amount  to  23  percent  of  all  federal  spending. 
In  the  coming  year  the  system  will  trigger 
about  $170  billion  worth  of  benefits  for  50 
million  people — recipients  of  benefits  from 
Social  Security's  huge  retirement  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  programs  and  clients  of 
Medicare  and  the  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come program  for  the  blind,  disabled  and 
aged. 

ACCURACY    grows    CHANCIER 

Largely  because  of  the  haphazard,  hurried 
way  those  programs  were  computerized  and 
because  of  increasingly  severe  personnel 
problems  in  the  five-acre  computer  complex 
at  Woodlawn.  the  matter  of  whether  those 
checks  are  sent  out  on  time,  to  the  right 
people.  In  the  right  amounts,  Is  becoming 
increasingly  chancy. 

Here  are  some  of  the  specific  problems 
Social  Security  Is  facing: 

Congress's  General  Accounting  Office  is  in- 
vestigating reports  of  45  acts  of  "apparent 
vandalism"  by  employees  at  the  computer 
complex.  The  reports,  compiled  by  Social 
Security  managers  since  February  1977,  tell 
of  memory  discs  being  Intentionally 
scratched,  of  tapes  containing  beneficiary 
information  being  thrown  In  the  trash  and 
of  various  damage  to  computer  machinery, 
including  one  large  computer  disc-drive  unit 
that  someone  urinated  on. 

The  Inspector  general  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  Is  investi- 
gating more  than  8.000  cases  where  Social 
Security  benefits  are  being  sent  to  people 
who  have  been  dead  for  at  least  two  years. 
The  Investigation,  called  Project  Specter,  Is 
being  carried  out  by  matching  Social  Secu- 
rltv  tapes  against  Medicare  tapes. 

A  "suspense  file"  containing  wage  Infor- 
mation that  the  computers  were  unable  to 
match  with  people's  benefit  records  has  now 
grown  to  167  million  wage  records  totaling 
$69  billion.  The  records,  many  of  which  are 
complicated  by  misspelled  names  and  erro- 
neous Social  Security  numbers,  date  back  to 
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1937   Although  Social  security  officials  note     the  software,  the  programming  of  the  com 

that  this  gap  IS  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  $97      puters    In    1979   the   Carter   admlnlstrat  on 
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trillion  In  wages  recorded  by  the  system  over 
the  years,  GAO  Investigators  and  congres- 
sional leaders  do  not  view  the  problem  as 
small. 

RACE    WON    BY     18    HOTJRS 

The  declining  state  of  the  Social  Security 
computer  system— a  network  of  16  big  com- 
puters fed  by  more  than  600,000  tapes  was 


rounded  up  two  top  computer  experts,  Jan 
Prokop  from  the  Commerce  Department  and 
Rhoda  R.  Mancher  from  the  White  House  and 
sent  them  to  Woodlawn  to  take  charge.  Mr. 
Prokop  took  over  as  head  of  Social  Security 
computer  operations,  the  post  held  now  by 
Mr.  Wlckleln,  and  Mrs.  Mancher  became  his 
chief  assistant. 

Appropriations  for  new  software  have  tjeen 


highlighted  last  July  when  the  agency  came  g^^  j^^  Prokop  decided  that  It  really      reports  of  any  others, 

within  18  hours  of  missing  the  deadline  for  b 

issuing  Social  Security  checks  with  new  cost- 
of-living  Increases. 

"We  had  people  on  call  24  hours  a  day 
and  they  were  In  here  16  to  18  hours  a  day." 
says  John  Wlckleln.  head  of  computer  oper- 
ations at  the  agency.  What  was  needed  was 
fairly  simple:  The  space  for  numbers  on  the 
checks  had  to  be  Increased  from  five  digits 
to  six  digits  to  accommodate  checks  that 
could  now  go,  in  rare  cases.  Into  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

But  that  meant  that  600  computer  pro- 
grams had  to  be  changed.  And  that  was,  in 
many  cases,  extremely  difficult.  Many  of  the 
programs  had  been  developed  hurriedly  and 
then  repeatedly  changed  without  any  writ- 
ten notation  of  their  formulas.  There  were 
fixes  upon  fixes  upon  fixes,  agglonjeratlng 
like  so  many  electronic  barnacles. 

The  effort  to  go  to  the  sixth  digit  had 
begun  In  February  and  ultimately  absorbed 
20.000  man-hours  of  progranruners'  work.plus 
2.500  hours  of  computer  processing  time.  It 
nearly  collapsed  in  late  June  during  an 
unusual,  three-week  spate  of  thunderstorms 
around  Woodlawn.  a  suburb  of  Baltimore. 
•When  lightning  knocks  out  the  power,  the 
data  In  the  machine  Is  lost  and  you  have  to 
restart  the  entire  program."  Mr.  Wlckleln 
explains.  , 

The  Social  Security  agency,  which  had 
never  come  that  close  to  missing  a  deadline, 
was  prepared  to  meet  this  one  by  simply  re- 
running the  June  payment  tapes,  thereby 
shortchanging  some  30.7  million  beneficiar- 
ies. But  that  drastic  step  was  avoided.  The 
checks.  Increases  Included,  went  out  on  time 
although  the  amounts  sent  to  Mrs.  Branch 
and  at  least  one  other  beneficiary  were 
rather  odd. 

Needless  to  sav,  nobody  is  happy  with  the 
current  situation  of  the  computer  system. 
"You  can't  change  It,  you  can't  maintain  it 
and  you  can't  hire  people  to  work  on  It." 
grumbled  John  A.  Svahn.  Social  Security's 
new  commissioner,  in  recent  testimony  be- 
fore Congress. 

It  wasn't  always  that  way.  The  electronic 
age  for  Social  Security  began  in  the  early 
1960s  when  executives  from  companies  like 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.  and  General  Mo- 
tors came  to  Woodlawn  to  marvel  at  the  as- 
semblage of  new  IBM  machines,  whirring 
away  In  their  air-conditioned.  hangar-Uke 
rooms.  In  those  days,  the  Social  Security 
computer  system  was  considered  the  best 
available. 

Somewhere  In  those  early  years,  though, 
the  system  became  frozen.  It  was  a  phenom- 
enon that  nobody  could  put  a  finger  on  until 
the  early  1970s  when  Social  Security  officials 
defined  it  as  a  hardware  problem.  What  was 
needed,  they  concluded,  was  a  new  computer 
building  filled  with  newer,  more  sophisticated 
IBM  machines. 

Coneress  accented  the  building  proposal — 
the  bulldins;  is  being  completed — but  a  House 
committee  balked  at  a  new  all-IBM  Installa- 
tion. A  Dlan  was  devised  to  split  the  computer 
system  Into  seven  sections  so  that  other  com- 
panies could  bid  on  the  new  equipment.  (No 
final  decision  has  been  reached.  At  first,  at 
any  rate,  the  old  computers  will  go  Into  the 
new  building.) 
Meanwhile,  the  susnlclon  grew  In  the  Office 


MeanwbUe.  the  latest  temporary  fix  a 
repair  for  the  gUtch  In  the  Madcap  program 
that  gave  Mrs.  Branch  her  $9,281.60  check 
Instead  of  one  for  $202.60 — will  be  In  place 
by  mid-October.  The  error  Is  believed  to  be 
a  rare  malfunction  in  that  program,  which 
deals  with  only  5  percent  of  Social  Security 
recipients.  So  far,  according  to  a  spokesman, 
only  one  other  check  of  that  size  has  been 
returned   to   the   agency. 

Social  Security  would,  however,  welcome 


wasn't  Just  a  software  and  hardware  prob 
lem,  either:  It  was  more  of  a  people  problem. 
Many  of  bis  best  managers  and  technicians 
were  quickly  siphoned  off  by  private  Industry, 
leaving  from  10  7(.  to  50 '"r  of  his  supervisory 
slots  vacant  at  any  given  time.  And  Social 
Security's  in-house  training  staff  did  not  con- 
tain experts  In  modem  computer  systems. 
r;o  Mr.  Prokop  found  his  people  learning 
more  and  more  about  20-year-old  techniques 
and  processes  that  were  becoming  less  and 
lesi  useful. 

And  some  people,  he  found,  were  out  to 
destroy  or  defraud  the  system.  Ticking  off  a 
number  of  "cases  of  willful  and  malicious 
mischief"  during  an  appearance  before  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee, 
Mr.  Prokop  said  that  morale  In  the  com- 
puter center  was  extraordinarily  low.  partly 
because  of  a  series  of  never-completed  reor- 
ganizations that  left  a  number  of  people  not 
knowing  what  their  Jobs  were.  There  was 
also  strong  resentment  of  his  efforts  to  bring 
in  outside  experts. 

Mr.  Prokop  and  Mrs.  Mancher  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  many  of  the  workers  at  the 
computer  center  are  dedicated  to  "getting 
the  checks  out"  and  work  long  hours  under 
often -frustrating  deadlines. 

But  there  are  also  some  who  kick  the 
plugs  of  operating  comouter  equipment  out 
of  wall  sockets  and  turn  off  alr-condltloning 
systems,  causing  valuable  machinery  to 
ov°rheat. 

For  Mrs.  Mancher,  who  ran  the  part  of 
the  operation  that  makes  benefit  calcula- 
tions and  assigns  Social  Security  numbers, 
the  constant  threat  of  sabotage  made  her 
Job  Impossible.  She  resigned  In  June  1980  a 
few  weeks  after  a  Baltimore  television  sta- 
tion got  an  anonymous  threat  that  the  com- 
puter program  tapes  at  Woodlawn  would  be 
destroyed. 

That  threat  meant,  according  to  Mrs. 
Mancher,  that  she  and  two  skilled  supervi- 
sors had  to  make  copies  of  the  major  pro- 
gram tapes  and  hide  them  every  night.  In 
the  morning  they  would  compare  the  copies 
with  the  taoes  running  the  computers  to 
make  sure  that  the  little  magnetic  marks 
controlling  one  of  the  government's  most 
vital  and  basic  functions  had  not  been  tamp- 
ered with. 

It  was  a  rough  few  weeks.  And  Mrs. 
Mancher  and  hit.  Prokop  couldn't  watch 
everything.  For  example,  there  was  the  time 
In  February  1980  when  Janet  Elizabeth  Bart- 
lee  Blair,  a  29-year-old  benefits  authorlzer 
at  Woodlawn.  was  accused  of  authorizing 
$500,000  worth  of  disability  checks  for  non- 
existent beneficiaries.  Her  fraud,  caught  only 
when  a  sharp-eyed  Philadelphia  banker 
sDotted  the  strange  accumulation  of  checks, 
resulted  In  10  years  In  federal  prison. 

It  also  resulted  In  a  growing  feeling 
among  federal  Investigators  that  not  all  the 
glitches  In  the  system  are  accidental.  Ac- 
cording   to    a    Social    Security    spokesman 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  13,  1981] 
SSA  CoMPtTTER:  Many  Checks,  No  Balances 
(By  Paul  Taylor) 
There  are  times,  and  this  is  one  of  them, 
when  the  Social  Security  Administration 
seems  to  be  in  a  race  with  Itself  to  deter- 
mine which  way  It  will  self-destruct:  by 
bankruptcy  or  computer  collapse. 

Ibe  bankruptcy  scenario  Is  familiar  to  any 
reader  of  the  dally  papers.  The  computer's 
horrors  are  Just  as  real  and  embedded  In  a 
machine  that  Is  massive,  intricate  and  ever- 
expanding.  But  even  the  experts  who  oper- 
ate the  computer  cannot  always  control  It. 
"You  can't  maintain  It,  you  can't  change 
it  and  you  can't  hire  people  to  work  on  It. ' 
laments  John  A.  Svahn,  the  new  commis- 
sioner at  SSA,  who  has  made  overhaul  of  the 
computer  system  his  top  priority. 

"The  mere  mention  of  the  system  is  guar- 
anteed to  provoke  gales  of  laughter  and 
bouts  of  knee-slapping  emong  people  in  the 
computer  science  field,"  says  Jan  Prokop,  a 
computer  scientist  who  served  as  associate 
commissioner  for  systems  at  SSA  in  1979 
and  1980. 

So  far,  the  computer  system  has  not  fal- 
tered to  the  point  the  agency  has  been  un- 
able to  meet  its  primary  charge  of  getting 
checks  to  3  million  beneficiaries  by  the  third 
of  each  month.  But  there  is  so  much  the 
computer  cannot  do  or  does  badly.  Some 
examples : 

Just  to  Implement  the  normal  cost-of-Uv- 
lng Increases  this  year,  SSA's  computer  pro- 
grammers had  to  spend  20,000  hours  feed- 
ing data  Into  computers  that  whirred  day 
and  night  for  nearly  four  months.  With  a 
less  unvrteldly  system,  said  Svahn,  that  kind 
of  operation  could  have  been  completed  In 
two  or  three  days. 

The  task  of  removing  certain  recipients  of 
the  so-called  minimum  benefit  from  the 
SSA  rolls,  as  Congress  mandated  this  sum- 
mer. Is  going  to  be  tackled  manually  be- 
cause, "Just  to  figure  out  how  to  make  our 
computers  do  it  would  take  18  months,"  In 
the  words  of  Svahn.  The  manual  process  will 
take  six  months  and  cost  $150  million.  In- 
cidentally, midway  through  the  process.  Con- 
gress and  the  president  are  expected  to  re- 
store the  benefit. 

The  computer  backlog  at  the  SSA  is  such 
that  It  can  take  months  or  years — in  one 
case.  It  took  15  years — before  the  SSA  dis- 
covers that  a  beneficiary  has  died,  moved, 
lost  a  spouse,  or  undergone  any  of  the  other 
changes  that  call  for  some  alteration  in  the 
benefit  check.  Moreover,  the  SSA  has  fallen 
as  far  as  three  years  behind  In  simply  record- 
ing the  retirement  contributions  of  millions 
of  American  workers. 

It  takes  time  for  technology  to  come  to 
such  a  sorry  pass.  Twenty  years  ago  at  the 
SSA,  the  software  system — the  manner  In 
which   Instructions   are  fed   into  the   com- 


among  the  8.CO0  Instances  of  benefit  checks     puters — was  among  the  most  advanced.  But 
being  sent  to  dead  people,  there  Is  "a  small  -     '"--  -" 

group   of   cases   which   have   some   features 
that  could   indicate  employe   involvement." 
Both  Mr.  Prokop  and  Mrs.  Mancher  agree 
that  ultimately  the  Social  Security  computer 


over  the  years,  as  the  demands  on  the  sys- 
tem multiplied,  the  SSA  responded  "by 
throwing  more  and  bigger  comTJuters  at  the 
problem, "  says  Svahn,  without  overhauling 
the  software  system  to  keep  pace. 
The  result  Is  a  crazy-oullt.  slap-dash  net- 


of  Management  and  Bud.et  that  theoroblem     system  may  have  to  be  contracted  out  to^a     ^;^;;>=  -- Vrffe"r;nr;of^are-sfstems  that 
S  lT'o^^l.TVrJ'^^Tr^^^^^     -pPon  rg^  computer  operations.  Incorporate  a  variety  of  technologies  span- 
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documentation  has  been  terrible,"  said 
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months,  a  new  team  came  In  to  head 

they  ditched  the  plan. 

students  of  the  problem  agree  that 

fre  at  the  heart  of  the  computer  mess. 

had  a  history  of  hiring  its  computer 

from   within,   and   Prokop   notes 

doing  so,  SSA  has  cut  Itself  off  from 

minds  In  the  computer  field. 

Ing    the    technical    aspects    of    the 

without  bringing  In  new  people  to 

It  would  be,  Prokop  says,  like  "giving 

Irchift  to  an  apprentice  chauffeur."  Of 

recruitment  Is  made  difficult  by  the 

sqtractlve  salaries  In  the  private  sector. 

Ls  busily  working  on  his  own  plan  to 

these  long-term  problems,  but  mean- 

ere  are  more  Immediate  concerns. 
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3SA   Is    moving   Its   entire   computer 

from  Its  headquarters  In   Wood- 

otitslde  of  Baltimore,  to  a  new  building 

away.   Svahn  says  the  new  building 

ilcer"  than  the  old  one.  but  worries 

vlU  be  outdated  by  the  time  the  move 

comp  leted  next  year. 

other  hand,  there  Is  this  silver  lln- 
Wlth  a  state-of-the-art  uninterrupted 
4ipply  at  the  new  building,  "we  won't 
worry  any  more  about  a  good  stiff 
thunderstorm  knocking  out  our  computers 
for  a  CI  luple  of  hours."  That's  been  another 
problen  . 

Mr.  PELL.  In  my  view,  these  are  ex- 
ample^  of  quality  control  and  efificiency 
that    are   swiftly    dealt    with 
priT^ate  industry.  These  inaccuracies 
and  cannot  be  ignored  when 
odcur  in  one  of  our  most  important 
;  >rograms.  The  social  security  sys- 
always  had  an  excellent  ad- 
ministrative track  record.  It  is  for  this 
in  addition  to  the  American  peo- 
r4liance  on  social  security,  that  any 
declining  efficiency  in  this  pro- 
cjught  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  If 
ignores  the  reports  of  reduced 
produc|tivity  and  mechanical  inefficiency 
the  system,  our  citizens  will  be- 
'  ery  concerned  about  the  ability 
system  to  continue  to  process  an 
number  of  claims  over  the 


n.n 


tlie 


social  security  system  ought  to 

le  best  managers,  the  latest  com- 

(japacity  and  the  most  up-to-date 

in  order  to  maintain  the  high 

that  have  alwa.vs  existed  in 

ad:  ninistration  of  this  program. 

ror  this  reason.  Madam  President, 

im  offering  an  amendment  today 

wt)uld  direct  the  General  Account- 


ing Office  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
review  and  assessment  of  the  manage- 
ment efficiency,  employee  productivity 
and  technical  capacity  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  report  the 
results  of  its  findings  to  Congress  no 
later  than  6  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  current  social  security 
legislation. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  however. 
Madam  President,  that  it  is  not  my 
intent  to  have  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  any  way  inhibit  the  social  se- 
curity system  from  putting  its  own  house 
in  order.  I  believe  that  the  recent  re- 
ports about  quality  control  problems 
that  exist  in  many  areas  within  the  social 
security  system  merit  an  outside  review. 
However,  any  improvement  that  could 
be  made  from  within  the  agency  itself 
would  be  welcomed. 

I  understand  that  this  amendment  has 
been  discussed  with  the  majority  and 
the  minority  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  have 
discussed  the  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frwn  Rhode  Island 
and  also  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan).  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  discuss  it  with  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment.  It  would  seem 
to  make  a  great  deal  of  sense.  I  would 
urge  its  adoption  and  will  do  what  I  can, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  urge 
the  GAO  to  move  very  quickly  because, 
as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
indicated,  there  have  been  recent  press 
reports  that  are  a  little  disturbing.  The 
American  people  are  a  little  bit  concerned 
about  this  system,  in  any  event.  This 
might  reassure  some  of  those  people  that 
they  know  that  we  have  done  everything 
possible  to  make  certain  that  the  man- 
agement is  efficient  and  productive  and 
that  we  are  doing  the  very  things  that 
are  in  the  amendment. 

I  certainly  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  amendment,  as  you 
know,  calls  for  a  study  to  be  prepared 
within  a  6-month  period. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  if,  in  fact,  the  task 
force  is  appointed,  this  study  will  be 
available  to  the  task  force,  depending  on 
the  reporting  date,  and  it  might  be  very 
helpful  to  them. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Madam  President, 
we  have  no  objection  on  the  minority 
side.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  deem  it  to  be 
a  very  meritorious  amendment.  One  of 
the  biggest  complaints  I  have  heard  over 
the  years  that  I  have  been  in  Congress 
has  been  the  delay  in  the  issuance  of 
checks  to  those  who  have  qualified  for 
social  security  benefits.  This  amendment 
will  definitely  tend  toward  elimination 
of  that  problem.  We  heartily  endorse  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  my  colleagues  very 
much  indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  . 


The  amendment  (UP  No.  480)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   4TS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  IXikota. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment,  to  some  ex- 
tent, with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  Senator  Pressler.  I 
have  also  discussed  the  amendment  with 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  staff, 
the  Social  Security  Administration  staff, 
and  others. 

I  want  to  make  several  points  clear 
about  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  As  I  under- 
stand his  amendment,  it  would  not  pre- 
vent Congress  at  some  later  date  from 
making  a  shift  in  the  date  when  the  cost- 
of-living  increase  would  be  made  for  so- 
cial security  recipients  or  making  a 
change  in  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
formula.  That  is  the  way  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  interprets  the  amendment. 
I  think  that  was  the  way  it  was  inter- 
preted by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. If,  in  fact,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  does  disagree,  perhaps  he  could 
indicate  that. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  clear  that  the 
Pressler  amendment  would  not  affect  the 
minimum  benefit  changes  included  in 
this  bill.  We  are  in  the  process  of  re- 
storing the  minimum  benefit  to  90  to  95 
percent  of  the  eligible  recipients. 

I  might  add  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
Presiding  Officer's  amendment.  I  am 
pleased  that  she  is  present  at  this  time. 
We  arc  considering  the  restoration  of  the 
minimum  benefit  because,  by  and  large, 
it  is  patterned  after  an  amendment  that 
she  suggested.  I  understand  she  will  be 
speaking  to  that  later  today. 

So  it  would  not  affect  any  minimum 
benefit  changes  included  in  this  bill  or 
future  reductions  in  the  student  benefits 
enacted  as  part  of  the  Reconciliation  Act. 

Moreover,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  amendment  would  not  preclude 
Congress  from  enacting  changes  in  social 
security  benefits  that  apply  on  a  pro- 
spective basis;  that  is,  changes  that 
would  not  reduce  the  dollar  amount  of 
benefits  currently  received  by  the  recipi- 
ents. I  think  that  is  clear  in  the  amend- 
ment, but,  as  a  matter  of  legislative  his- 
tory, I  would  point  out  that  this  is  a 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution.  I  can 
understand  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota:  what  he  is  con- 
cerned about  is  that  somebody  getting 
$200  a  month  this  month  would  have 
that  £imount  reduced  to  a  lesser  figure 
the  next  month.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
that.  I  can  understand  the  feelings  of 
his  constituents  in  South  Dakota.  I  think 
he  has  performed  a  valuable  service  in 
offering  the  amendment. 

The  only  qualification  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  have  is  that  we  do 
not  want  to  lock  ourselves  into  a  posi- 
tion. In  the  event  that  we  continue  to 
find  the  svstem  in  trouble  and  the  trust 
funds,  particularly  the  OASI  trust  fund, 
in  deeper  difficulty,  we  may  have  to  make 
some  changes.  That  has  been  the  thrust 
of  the  debate  so  far  today,  that  Congress 
must,  sooner    or   later — and    generally. 
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with  Congress,  it  is  later,  although  it 
should  be  sooner.  We  must  face  up  to 
our  responsibUities  and  address  the  sol- 
vency in  the  long  term  of  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  fund.  Then  we  can  assure  the 
present  beneficiaries,  and  the  115  mil- 
lion Americans,  who  are  working  and 
paying  into  this  system,  that  when  they 
retire  there  is  going  to  be  a  benefit  there. 

But  I  see  nothing  in  this  amendment 
that  would  prevent  us  from  doing  what 
is  necessary  to  make  certain  that  the 
fund  does  survive  and  that  we  are  able 
to  make  the  benefit  payments.  That  is 
certainly  in  line  with  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  as  I 
have  discussed  it  with  hJm. 

So.  on  that  basis,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  certainly  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  would 
like  a  rollcall  on  the  amendment.  If  that 
is  the  case,  then  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  set  the 
amendment  aside  and  call  it  up  tomor- 
row at  some  appropriate  time  and  have 
the  vote. 

I  think  that  meets  the  concerns  of  the 
manager  on  the  Democratic  side.  Is  that 
correct?  ^     ^ 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Madam  President, 
we  have  no  objections  to  setting  aside 
the  vote  until  a  later  time. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  it  is 
merely  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  it  would  not  be  absolutely 
binding  on  the  Congress  in  any  event. 
While  this  is  a  fine  amendment,  {is  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  and  we  do  fully  en- 
dorse it  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  also, 
a  question  would  arise  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  in  the  event  that  the 
Congress  should  subsequently  decide  to 
reduce  benefits.  That  is  a  question  which 
might  be  raised  as  to  the  binding  effect 
of  the  resolution  being  offered  as  ;>Ji 
amendment. 

I  would  take  it  from  the  statements 
made  by  the  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  having  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  author  of  the  amendment,  that 
this  is  merely  an  expression  of  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  and  not  something  which 
would  be  binding  to  the  effect  that  it 
may  interfere  with  actions  of  the  Sen- 
ate which  may  be  necessary  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
will  yield,  that  Is  the  understanding  of 
this  Senator.  In  my  discussion  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  believe 
he  wants  to  imderscore  that  it  is  the 
present  intention  of  this  Congress  not 
to  cut  benefits  for  current  beneficiaries. 
I  think  everyone  is  in  agreement  with 
that  basic  idea.  It  is  also  hopefully  the 
intention  of  this  present  Congress  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  serious  problems 
of  Docial  security.  I  am  not  so  hopeful 
on  that. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  Congress  because 
so  far  the  system  has  worked  fairly  well 
and  everyone  has  received  their  benefits. 
But  I  suggest,  based  on  statements  by 
nearly  everyone,  regardless  of  party,  re- 
gardless of  philosophy,  that  we  need  to 
do  something  to  shore  up  the  system, 
not  just  in  a  short  nm,  which  we  are 
doing  today,  but  also  in  the  long  run, 
and  very  quickly.  This  will  not  be  easy 
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because  it  is  such  an  emotional,  contro- 
versial, sometimes  political  issue. 

It  frightens  Members  of  Congress.  I 
might  add.  for  someone  to  go  on  tele- 
vision, whoever  it  might  be.  Republican, 
Democrat,  or  someone  else,  saying,  "Con- 
gress is  about  to  cut  your  benefits."  That 
immediately  creates  a  lot  of  well-founded 
concern  among  beneficiaries.  But  I  think 
it  Is  fair  to  say  that  we  have  a  grave 
responsibility.  To  this  Senator,  about  tlie 
most  inefficient  and  dangerous  way  we 
can  serve  present  and  future  benefici- 
aries is  to  do  nothing. 

That  is  the  point  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii,  as  I  understand  it.  The 
amendment  is  not  binding.  It  does  ex- 
press the  concern  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  that  concern,  but  there  is 
a  larger  problem  out  there,  or  could  be 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  that  we  may 
have  to  address.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
we  would  have  to  override  even  a  sense - 
of-the-Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Madam  President, 
in  fact.  I  agree  with  the  amendment  to 
the  extent  that  I  even  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  included  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  am  very  honored. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESSLER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  ITie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  re- 
new the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  Pressler  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  Pressler  amendment  now  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  so  other  Members 
mav  offer  amendments,  hopefully. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  csJl 
the  roll. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The?  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  to  the  fact  that  I  believe 
the  Finance  Committee  has  done  a  very 


difficult  and,  in  many  ways,  extraordi- 
nary job.  in  putting  together  some  leg- 
islation which  will  give  us  some  time  to 
address  the  longer  range  issues  that  we 
must  face  regarding  social  security. 

Mr.  President,  few  Federal  programs 
can  approach  social  security  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  lives  they  touch.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  35  million  Americans  who 
directly  benefit  from  it,  coimtless  more 
look  to  it  as  a  future  sotirce  of  support 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

It  therefore  comes  as  no  surprise  that 
the  financial  problems  now  plaguing  the 
system  are  viewed  with  more  than  casual 
Interest.  The  financing  package  before 
the  Senate  today  addresses  two  of  the 
concerns  most  frequently  expressed  to 
me  by  my  constituents. 

First,  it  reallocates  the  percentages  of 
the  payroll  tax  assigned  to  each  of  the 
three  social  security  trust  funds  and  per- 
mits borrowing  between  the  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance  (OASI*  and  the  dis- 
ability insurance  <DI)  trust  funds.  In 
the  absence  of  these  actions,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  OASI  trust  fund  reserves 
would  fall  below  the  level  necessary  to 
pay  benefits  at  some  point  in  1982.  Thus, 
these  corrective  steps  deal  with  the  im- 
mediate cash  flow  problem  facing  the 
system. 

Second,  this  measure  partially  restores 
the  minimum  benefit  to  current  recip- 
ients. Taking  an  approach  which  I  pro- 
posed in  July,  the  legislation  considers 
the  availability  for  other  pension  income 
in  determining  eligibility  for  the  mini- 
mum benefit.  Approximately  85  percent 
of  current  minimum  benefit  recipients 
will  continue  to  receive  it.  Thus,  we  will 
avoid  the  situation  of  forcing  older  per- 
sons— largely  women — onto  welfare  rolls 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  At  the 
same  time,  we  assure  that  those  with 
adequate  outside  resources  do  not  con- 
tinue to  receive  overly  generous  benefits 
from  a  financially  strapped  system.  The 
trust  fund  savings  which  are  forgone  as 
a  result  of  this  action  would  be  made 
up  by  extending  the  social  security  pay- 
roll tax  to  the  first  6  months  of  sick  pay 
and  by  lowering  the  maximum  family 
benefit  for  OASI  recipients. 

Although  these  steps  are  certainly 
important  ones,  they  fall  short  of  dealing 
with  a  third  major  concern;  namely,  the 
long-term  solvency  of  the  social  security 
system.  Merely  juggling  accounts  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  availability 
of  benefits  at  a  time  when  the  ratio  of 
retired  to  active  workers  is  much  less 
favorable  to  system  finances  than  is  the 
case  today.  The  American  public  is  well 
aware  of  this  situation,  as  evidenced  by 
the  declining  confidence  of  younger 
workers  that  any  social  security  benefits 
will  be  available  to  them  when  they 
retire. 

The  mesisure  before  us  today  buys  us 
some  time  to  truly  come  to  grips  with  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  social  secu- 
rity. We  have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
long-term  solutions  outside  the  crisis 
atmosphere  which  has  characterized  re- 
cent debate  of  the  issue.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  begin  now  to  develop  a 
schedule  for  implementing  the  changes 
needed  to  assure  support  for  future  re- 
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BVe  would  do  a  disservice  to  those 

retirement  age  after  the  turn 

(  entury  by  postponing  action  until 

funds   are   all   but   depleted. 

y3unger  workero  w.th  a  clear 

what  they  can  expect  from  social 

will  allow  them  to  make  retire- 

I^ans  without  the  fear  that  those 

be  disrupted  only  a  few  months 

their  actual  retirement. 

qow  have  the  chance  to  offer  the 

needed  to  make  orderly  plans 

future.  I  applaud  the  decision  of 

President  to  form  a  task  force  ex- 

for  this  purpose.  It  is  my  hope 

recommendations  of  this  group 

mftve  us  away  from  the  crisis-to- 

iipproach   toward   social   security 

restoring  confidence  in  a  sys- 

wlMch  has  served  as  an  important 

of    support    to    generations    of 
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Mr.  ]  X)LE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
coUeagie  from  Kansas.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  the  minimum  benefit  provision 
came  s  ibstantialJy  from  a  bill  authored 
by  my  colleague  from  Kansas,  and  the 
now  in  the  committee  amend- 
vith  one  minor  exception,  is  due 
<  fforts  in  large  part, 
certain  that  the  2.7  million  Amer- 
trhen  they  have  this  restoration, 
understand  the  genesis  of  the 
but  I  indicate  for  the  record  that 
committee  package  contains  the 
authored  by  my  distin- 
colleague  (Mrs.  Kassebaum). 
president,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
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jRASSLEY.  Madam  President,  I 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mrs. 

KassebKum).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 


GRASSLEY.    Madam    President, 

Committee  amendment  to 

1  restores  the  minimum  benefit 

U.S.  recipients  eligible  for  bene- 

November  1981.  It  also  pro- 

dollar-for-doUar  offset  of  the 

benefits  of  persons  receiving  a 

from  Government  employment 

cohered  by  social  security.  In  order 

recipients  may  continue  to  receive 

iKneflts  in  a  timely  manner,  the 

"Tient      also      allows      borrowing 

the  three  trust  funds  and  man- 

reallocation  of  the  payroll  among 

1  ee  trust  funds  so  that  the  OASI 

rpceives  a  greater  portion  of  the 

tax.  Finally,  in  order  to  offset 

of  partially  restoring  the  minl- 

lienefit  to  current  recipients  the 

d;  nent  extends  the  disability  maxi- 

lamily  benefit  to  retirement  and 

r  cases  and  extends  the  social  se- 

aayroU  tax  to  the  first  6  months 

pay. 

beljeve  that  the  Finance  Committee 

is  more  notable  for  what  It 

do  than  for  what  it  does.  In  the 

,  it  does  not  provide  a  prudent 

reserves.  In  other  words,  even  if 

t  guess  at  the  performance  of  the 


t  ;rm. 


economy  in  the  next  several  years  turns 
out  tD  be  correct,  the  trust  funds  will  not 
build  up  enough  reserves  to  cushion 
against  a  simple  downturn  in  the  busi- 
ness cycle.  The  amendment  also  does 
not  address  the  long-term  deficit  of  $1.6 
trillion.  For  the  second  time  in  as  many 
years,  we  are  using  the  trust  funds  to 
buy  time. 

As  the  Finance  Committee  considered 
social  security's  financial  difficulties  it 
became  clear  to  me  that  some  very  btisic 
differences  exist  among  members  of  the 
committee.  We  had  difficulty  in  agreeing 
on  which  set  of  economic  assumptions 
to  use,  which  led  us.  in  turn,  to  disagree 
on  the  extent  of  the  short-term  financial 
difficulty.  We  could  not  agree  on  what 
constitutes  a  prudent  level  of  reserves. 
We  even  disagreed  on  the  nature  of  the 
retirement  fimd.  So,  what  we  finally 
agreed  to  do  was  to  disagree.  That  is  the 
nature  of  the  committee  amendment;  It 
is  an  agreement  to  disagree.  The  more  I 
think  about  it,  the  more  I  think  we  Re- 
publicans on  the  Finance  Committee 
made  a  mistake  in  not  moving  ahead  on 
a  social  security  reform  proposal. 

As  we  all  know,  retirees'  benefits  un- 
der social  security  are  paid  for  by  work- 
ers and  employers  in  the  form  of  a  pay- 
roll tax.  Put  another  way,  a  substantial 
portion  of  pension  income  in  this  coim- 
try  is  dependent  upon  the  willingness  of 
workers  and  employers  to  continue  to 
support  the  social  security  system.  I  am 
concerned,  therefore,  when  I  read  that 
73  percent  of  all  workers  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  40  have  little  or  no  faith 
that  funds  will  be  available  to  pay  their 
benefits  when  they  retire. 

Over  half  of  those  same  workers  are 
taxed  more  heavily  by  the  social  security 
payroll  tax  than  they  are  by  the  Federal 
income  tax.  And  yet,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  reducing  the  income  tax  burden,  the 
payroll  tax  burden  is  expected  to  in- 
crease substantially.  I  am  not  certain 
how  much  longer  American  workers,  in 
the  absence  of  decisive  action  by  Con- 
gress to  bring  about  social  security  re- 
form, will  allow  themselves  to  be  taxed 
to  support  retired  Americans. 

We  caruiot  agree  to  disagree  forever. 
Social  security's  problem  will  not  go 
away  if  we  put  them  off.  We  cannot  wish 
them  away.  Because  social  security  is  a 
sensitive  issue,  I  hope  that  Republican 
and  Democratic  Members  can  reach  a 
bipartisan  solution.  But,  when  push 
comes  to  shove,  leadership  must  come 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle.  If  there  is  dis- 
agreement, so  be  it.  If  social  security  is 
used  against  us,  so  be  it.  Our  respon- 
sibility as  the  majority  party  is  clear. 
Whatever  the  consequences,  we  must 
thrash  out  social  security  reform  and  we 
must  do  it  soon. 

I  am  a  political  realist.  I  voted  to  re- 
port this  amendment  from  the  Finance 
Committee  because  I  realize  that  it  is  the 
only  way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  make 
payments  next  year  on  a  timely  basis. 
Despite  my  reservations,  I  intend  to  vote 
for  adoption  of  this  amendinent  when  it 
comes  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

However,  in  no  way  would  I  like  this 
to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  this 
Senator  feels  that  a  solution  has  been 


found  to  the  social  security  problem. 
On  the  contrary,  we  may  even  be  putting 
off  the  day  of  reckoning  to  a  time  when 
we  must  enact  a  solution  that  will  not  be 
as  sound  as  a  solution  that  we  might  en- 
act now. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Madam  President,  earlier 
this  year,  the  administration  proposed 
eliminating  the  social  security  minimum 
benefit  not  only  for  future  beneficiaries 
but  also  for  those  already  on  the  benefit 
rolls.  Although  I  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's overall  efforts  to  reduce  Federal 
spending,  I  considered  this  proposal  to 
be  unwise  and  inappropriate.  I  did  not 
believe  it  was  either  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  cut  benefits  for  people  who  have 
already  been  getting  these  payments  for 
many  years,  many  of  who  are  very  old.  I 
offered  and  supported  amendments  in 
committee  and  on  the  fioor  to  restore 
that  benefit.  I  was  unsuccessful  at  the 
time,  but  I  felt  certain  that  the  decision 
to  cut  those  benefits  would  ultimately  be 
reversed.  I  am  pleased  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Finance  Committee  have 
now  recognized  that  we  should  not  be 
cutting  these  benefits.  The  amendment 
from  the  committee  does  not  go  quite  as 
far  as  I  had  previously  recommended  in 
restoring  benefits  for  those  now  on  the 
rolls,  but  it  does  go  most  of  the  wav 
toward  achieving  that  objective  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  approve  it. 

The  conunittee  amendment  will  restore 
the  minimum  benefit  without  undermin- 
ing the  budgetary  situation  or  the  situ- 
ation in  the  trust  fund.  It  does  this  by 
incorporating  other  changes  which 
achieve  offsetting  savings  but  which  do 
not  adversely  affect  the  benefits  of  peo- 
ple already  on  the  benefit  rolls. 

The  committee  amendment  also  in- 
cludes provisions  for  transferring  funds 
among  the  three  trust  funds  supported 
by  the  social  security  payroll  tax.  This 
reallocation  is  necessary  to  assure  that 
benefits  can  continue  to  be  made  until 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  are 
able  to  determine  what  additional  ac- 
tions may  be  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
funding  of  the  social  security  program. 
These  programs  are  highly  sensitive  to 
economic  changes.  Consequently,  what 
and  how  much  will  need  to  be  done  in  the 
next  few  years  will  depend  strongly  on 
how  well  the  economy  responds  to  the 
present  economic  program.  Adopting  the 
committee  provision  will  allow  us  to  act 
after  we  have  had  a  chance  to  see  how 
that  economic  response  is  developing. 

I  believe  the  Finance  Committee 
amendment  addresses  the  immediate 
need  to  restore  the  minimum  benefit  and 
to  assure  that  the  funds  can  continue  to 
meet  their  obligations  over  the  near 
term.  I  urge  approval  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate. 
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AMSMDMXNT   NO.    SS3 

(Purpoee:  To  provide  for  a  special  statement 
of  requeeU  for  new  budget  authority,  esti- 
mates of  outlays  and  revenues,  and  esti- 
mates of  deflciu  or  sxirplus  for  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  the  Federal  DlsabUlty  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal  Hoapltal  In- 
surance Trust  Fund ) 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Madam  President.  I 
call  up  my  printed  amendment  numbered 
582 

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legieslatlve  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (i4r.  Eaoleton) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  582. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  insert 
the  following 


SBC.         .  SiyABAlT  ACCOUNTING  FOR  SOCIAL  SE- 
CUBITT  TBUST  PPNDS 

For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982,  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress,  at  the  time  he  transmits  the 
Budget  under  subsection  (a)  of  section  201 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  and 
at  the  time  he  submit*  the  midyear  amend- 
ments and  revisions  of  such  Budget  under 
subsection  (g>  of  such  section,  a  special 
statement  summarizing  requests  for  new 
budget  authority,  estimates  of  outlays  and 
revenues,  and  estimates  of  deficit  or  surplus 
(stated  both  separately  and  In  the  aggregate) 
for  the  Eederal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Fund,  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund.  The  special  statement  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  include  a  com- 
parative summary  of  the  aggregate  total  re- 
quests for  new  budget  authority,  estimates 
of  outlays  and  activities  of  the  Oovernment 
(Other  than  such  Trust  Funds).  Such  spe- 
cial statement  shall  also  Include  an  explana- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  economic  assump- 
tions on  which  the  requests  and  estimates  for 
such  Trust  Funds  and  the  requests  and  esti- 
mates for  such  other  function  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  based. 

(b)  The  special  analysis  required  by  this 
section  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Conpress 
In  a  separate  volume  from  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  or  the  midyear  amendments 
and  revisions  of  such  Budget,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  is  identical  to  one  I  of- 
fered to  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
a  roll  call  vote  of  97  to  2.  Unfortunately, 
the  provision  was  dropped  in  conference. 
I  believe  it  Is  needed  to  reassure  the  pub- 
lic as  to  the  integrity  of  social  security 
financing — and  perhaps  other  trust  f  imd 
financing  as  well — from  our  delibera- 
tions on  the  rest  of  the  budget.  I  know  all 
the  arguments  in  support  of  the  unified 
budget.  But,  I  sdso  know  that  more  and 
more  Americans  are  coming  to  doubt 
that  the  benefits  they  are  paying  for  and 
being  taxed  for  will  be  there  when  they 
retire.  Somehow,  we  have  to  assure  the 
public  that  social  security  will  not  be- 
come a  political  f  ootbaU. 

One  way  to  do  that,  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  unified  budget  concept  at 
the  same  time,  would  be  to  require  that 


tujy  proposal  affecting  social  security 
revenues  or  expenditures  be  the  subject 
of  a  separate  reconciUation  bill,  sepa- 
rately voted  on.  I  reserve  the  right  to  of- 
fer such  an  amendment  at  another  tiDie. 
The  parliamentary  situation  being 
what  it  is  today,  however.  I  will  content 
myself  with  the  modest  amendment  now 
at  the  desk. 

Very  simply,  the  amendment  requires 
a  factual  report  which  will  contrast  the 
revenues,  expenditures,  and  surplus  or 
deficit  situation  of  the  social  security 
trusts  with  that  for  all  other  functions 
and  activities  of  Government.  Most  im- 
portant, the  amendment  requires  a 
statement  and  explanation  of  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  behind  the  numbers. 
I  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
unified  budget,  we  should  have  a  unified 
set  of  economic  assumptions  behind  it, 
and  not  (me  set  for  social  security  and  a 
completely  different  set  for  other  parts 
of  the  budget.  By  highlighting  the  facts, 
this  report  may  move  us  toward  basic 
consistency  in  this  matter. 

The  President  has  called  for  a  bipar- 
tisan approach  to  the  social  security 
problem,  a  sentiment  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
endorse  in  principle.  But,  the  fact  is,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  objectively  discuss 
solutions  until  we  can  first  agree  on  a 
common  set  of  numbers  and  assumptions 
as  to  the  mag^tude  and  duration  of  the 
problem. 

For  all  its  merits  as  a  tool  in  elevating 
the  impact  of  Federal  activities  on  the 
economy,  the  imifled  budget  does  create 
confusion  about  the  extent  to  which  so- 
cial security  trust  funds  are  separated 
from   other   budget  revenues   and  ex- 
penditures. Since  the  inception  of  the 
imified  budget  in  fiscal  year  1969  there 
have    been    charges    that    unnecessary 
trust  fund  surpluses  were  being  engi- 
neered to  disguise  the  true  deficit  in 
other  parts  of  the  budget.  That  same 
charge  is  being  made  today  with  regard 
to  the  social  security  system.  So  long  as 
that  dispute  continues,  there  is  little 
prospect  for  bipartisanship  on  this  issue. 
Most  of  the  information  which  this 
amendment  would  cause  to  be  assem- 
bled in  a  single  and  separate  report  is 
already  available,  but  scattered  through- 
out the  budget  and  reports  of  the  social 
security   trustees.   The   objective   is   to 
bring  this  information  together  in  one 
place  and  to  require,  in  the  same  place,  a 
full  explanation  of  the  economic  assump- 
tions involved.  The  amendment  in  no 
way  changes  the  present  unified  budget 
process.  It  merely  adds  a  new  element 
which  should  help  explain  the  condition 
and  interrelationship  of  social  security 
and  other  Federal  funds. 

By  itself,  this  amendment  will  resolve 
none  of  the  substantive  problems  with 
the  social  security  system.  But,  it  would 
be  a  small  step  toward  clarifying  basic 
facts  and  assuring  the  public  that  social 
security  will  not  become  a  political  foot- 
ball. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  correctly  indi- 
cates, this  amendment  did  pass  by  a  97- 
to-2  vote  earlier,  and  it  was  discussed  In 
conference.  It  was  the  feeling  at  that 
time  that  the  amendment,  although  well 
intentioned.  would  simply  require  more 


paperwork.  We  were  not  certain  whether 
it  would  tell  us  more  than  we  already 
know. 

The  unified  budget  and  the  mldsessioo 
review,  to  my  understanding,  already 
contain  reports  on  the  trust  funds  and 
unified  budget  as  a  whole. 

In  addition,  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
its  annual  report  publishes  the  financial 
status  of  the  trust  funds  a.id  includes 
current  estimates  of  the  shortrun  and 
longrun  actuarial  balances  in  each  fund. 

In  1981  the  trustees'  report  did.  in  fact, 
set  forf^  the  economic  assumptions  un- 
derlying the  projections  and  provided  a 
means  of  camparing  those  assumptions 
with  the  administration's  budget  as- 
sumptions. 

Notwithstanding  that,  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  believe  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
would  be  helpful.  I  am  certainly  willing 
to  try  it  again  on  the  House  side.  If  It 
is  satisfactory  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  if  he  is  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment,  I  will  do  the 
best  we  can  in  conference. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Madam  President,  it 
is  perfectly  acceptable  to  me.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
frmn  Kansas  and  the  tacit  acquiescence 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I 
hope  we  can  prevail  once  this  bill  goes 
to  conference.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  f'-om  Missouri. 

The  amendment  (No.  582)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    581 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  trust  fund  which 
Is  financed  from  revenues  from  the  repeal 
of  section  602  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981  and  which  is  used  as  a 
reserve  for  the  social  security  trust  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Madam  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  numbered  581. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  in  or- 
der, and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Prisslir)  will 
be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

Hie  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaoleton) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  581. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  cwisent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
viz:  At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  602  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  (relating  to  reduc- 
tion in  tax  imposed  on  newly  discovered  oil) 
and  the  amendments  made  by  such  section 
are  hereby  repealed. 

(b)   Title  U  of  the  Social  Security  Act  U 
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•inanely  t  by  Uuertiog  after  section  301  tbe 
ioUowii|g  new  secuon : 

"SOC^    SrCXnUTT    BKSXSVB    I«tTST    FUND 

"SBC.  {tOlA.  (»)  There  Is  established  in  the 
Treasury  ot  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to 
n    as    the    Social    Security    Beserve 
nd  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
the  "Trust  Fund')   which  shall 
f  amounts  transferred  to  the  Trust 
Fund  udder  this  section. 

1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  trinsfer  to  the  Trust  Fund  each  fiscal 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  Increase  In  rev- 
enues for  such  fiscal  year  which  results  from 
the  repeal  of  secUon  603  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  except  that  the 
aggregate  amount  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
Fund  under  this  paragraph  for  all  fiscal  years 
shall  no^  exceed  tSO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

ae  amount  required  to  be  trans- 
ider  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  trans- 
the  Trust  Fund  by  the  Secretary  of 
sury  at  least  quarterly  on  the  basis 
stes  made  by  the  Secretary.  Proper 
adjustment  shall  be  made  In  the  amounts 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  extent  prior 
estimate  were  not  equal  to  the  amounts  re- 
quired t^  be  transferred. 

"(c)  "there  Is  created  a  body  to  be  known 
as  the  Soard  of  Trustees  of  the  Trust  Fund 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  called  the  'Board 
of  Trust  »ea')  the  members.  Managing  Trust- 
ee, and  Secretary  of  which  shall  be  the  In- 
dividual i  serving  as  members,  Managing 
Trustee,  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees created  under  section  201(c).  The  Board 
of  Trustees  shall  meet  at  least  once  each  cal- 
endar yqar.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board 
of  Trust  sea  to — 

■■  ( 1 )  h  aid  the  Trust  Fund: 

"(3)  r  sport  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  April  of  each  yecu'  on  the 
operatlofi  and  status  of  the  Trust  Fund  dur- 
ing the  brecedlng  fiscal  year  and  on  Its  ex- 
pected a  peratlon  and  status  during  the  next 
five  flscsl  years: 

"(3)  iBp«rt  Immediately  to  the  Congress 
wheneve-  the  Board  of  Trustees  Is  of  the 
opinion  :hat  the  amount  of  the  Trust  Fund 
Is  undul  r  small:  and 

"(4)  TBvlew  the  general  policies  follow«d 
In  managing  the  Trust  Fund,  and  recom- 
mend clianges  In  such  policies.  Including 
necessarr  changes  In  the  provisions  of  the 
law  whl;h  govern  the  way  In  which  the 
Trust  F\i  nd  is  to  be  managed. 
The  repjrt  provided  for  In  paragraph  (3) 
shall  Indude  a  statement  of  the  assets  of, 
and  the  llsbursements  made  from,  the  Trust 
Fund  di^rlng  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  an 
estimate!  of  the  expected  payments  to,  and 
disbursements  from,  the  Trust  Fund  during 
each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years,  and  a 
statement  of  the  actuarial  statiis  of  the 
Trust  P^nd.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as 
a  House  locument  of  the  session  of  the  Con- 
gress in  which  the  report  Is  made. 

••(d)(1)(A)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Managln  f  Trustee  to  Invest  such  portion  of 
the  Trust  Fund  as  Is  not,  in  his  Judgment, 
required  to  meet  current  withdrawals,  and 
such  Inn  estmpnts  shall  be  made  so  as  to 
secure  tt  e  rnaxlmum  possible  Interest  yield, 
commensurate  with  the  safety  of  the  Trust 
Fund.  Si  ch  Investments  may  be  made  only 
m  Interest -bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  o-  tn  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States,  lor  such  purpose  such  obligations 
may  be  acquired  (1)  on  original  Issue  at  the 
issue  price,  or  (11)  by  purchase  of  outstand- 
ing obligations  at  the  market  price. 

"(B)  The  purposes  for  which  obligations 
of  the  Ur  ited  States  may  be  issued  under  the 
Second  liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are 
hereby  extended  to  authorize  the  issuance 
at  par  cr  public-debt  obligations  for  pur- 
chase by  the  Trust  Fund.  Such  obligations 
Issued  fo  r  purchase  by  the  Trust  Fund  shall 
have  ma(  unties  fixed  with  due  regartl  for  the 


needs  of  the  Trust  Fund  and  shall  b«ar  in- 
terest at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  market 
yield  (computed  by  the  Managing  Trustee 
on  the  basts  of  market  quotations  as  of  the 
end  of  the  calendar  month  next  preceding 
the  date  of  such  issue)  on — 

••(1)  all  marketable  Interest-beaulng  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  then  fonnlng  a 
part  of  the  public  debt. 

"(11)  all  marketable  Inbereet-bearlng  obli- 
gations which  are  not  obligations  of  the 
United  States  but  which  are  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United 
States,  and 

••(Ul)  all  marketable  federally  sponsored 
agency  Interest-bearing  obligations  that  are 
designated  in  the  laws  authorizing  their  Issu- 
ance as  lawful  Investments  for  fiduciary  and 
trust  funds  under  the  control  and  authority 
of  the  United  States  or  any  officer  of  the 
United  States: 

except  that  where  such  average  market  yield 
Is  not  a  multiple  of  one-el«hth  of  1  per 
centum,  the  rate  of  Interest  of  such  obliga- 
tions shall  be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of 
1  per  centum  nearest  such  market  yield. 

"(C)  The  Managing  Trustee  may  purchase 
other  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  or  obligations  guaranteed  aa  to 
both  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United 
States,  on  original  Issue  or  at  the  market 
price,  where  he  determines  that  such  pur- 
chase Is  necessary  to  secure  the  maximum 
possible  Interest  yield,  commensurate  with 
the  safety  of  the  lYust  Fund,  and  that  such 
purchase  is  in  the  public  interest. 

••(D)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  secure 
such  equipment  amd  enlist  the  services  of 
such  experts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  Board  to  make  In- 
vestments which  will  secure  the  maximum 
possible  Interest  yield. 

•'(3)  Any  obligations  acquired  by  the  Tmst 
Fund  (except  public-debt  obligations  Issued 
exclusively  to  the  Trust  Fund)  may  be  sold 
by  the  Managing  Trustee  at  the  market 
price,  and  such  public-debt  obligations  may 
be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued  interest. 

••(3)  The  Interest  on.  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obliga- 
tions held  Ln  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

•'(e)  The  Secretary  shall  transfer,  out  of 
any  amounts  In  the  Trust  Fund,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Ftmd,  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  and  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Fund  such  amounts  as  may  be  provided  by 
appropriation  Acts."'. 

(c)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  102(c)(1) 
of  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of 
1980  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (11)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••,  plus",  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  clause 
(11)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(111)  any  amount  transferred  to  the  Social 
Security  Reserve  Trust  Fund  under  section 
201A(b)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

(d)(1)  Section  201  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  to  the  Federal  Disability  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  sudi  amounts  as  may  be 
appropriated  for  such  purpose  from  the  So- 
cial Security  Reserve  Trust  Fund.". 

(2)  Section  1817  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(J)  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Trust  Fund  such  amounts  as  may  be  appro- 
priated for  such  purpose  from  the  Social 
Security  Reserve  Trust  Fund.". 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
September  30, 1081. 


(3)  (A)  SubsactloQ  (a)  sIiaU  M>ply  to  aU 
taxable  years  and  periods  to  which  the  pro- 
vision repealed  by  subsection  (a),  and  tHe 
amendments  made  by  such  proTlslon.  would 
have  applied. 

(B)  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1064 
sball  be  ^plied  and  administered  as  If  the 
provision  repealed  by  subsection  (a),  and 
the  amendments  made  by  such  provision, 
had  not  been  enacted. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  to 
amendment  No.  581 :  Senators  Dodd.  Can- 
non. Metzenbaum,  and  Mitcheli,. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Madam  President,  so- 
cial security  faces  its  own  "window  of 
vulnerability"  (to  use  a  favorite  Reagan 
phrase)  as  we  embark  on  the  unmarked 
and  potentially  hazardous  trail  of  Rea- 
ganomlcs. 

There  is  no  problem  with  social  security 
finances  in  the  iieriod  from  the  late 
eighties  through  the  year  2010.  In  fact, 
through  most  of  that  time,  the  trust 
funds  should  enjoy  large  surpluses. 

According  to  the  latest  Congressional 
Budget  OflSce  estimate,  there  is  not  even 
a  short-term  problem  assuming  moder- 
ate economic  progress  and  authorization 
of  interfund  borrowing.  CBO  projects 
combined  trust  fund  reserves  will  be 
above  17  percent  of  yearly  outlays 
through  1990  and  above  21  percent  in  7 
of  those  10  years.  The  minimum  accept- 
able reserve  according  to  most  experts  is 
about  15  percent. 

This  CBO  report  is  encouraging,  but 
not  without  a  red  flag.  If  the  economy 
should  perform  worse  than  CBO  antici- 
pates, then  additional  congressional  ac- 
tion could  be  required  as  early  as  fiscal 
year  1985.  If  things  should  really  go  sour, 
we  could  be  back  here  even  sooner. 

I  do  not  know  of  many  economists  or 
financial  analysts  who  put  a  great  deal 
of  stock  in  forecasts  these  days. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  read  somewhere 
that  a  lot  of  economists  are  copsring 
weathermen  in  assigning  a  degree  of 
probability  to  their  forecasts.  You  know 
what  that  is  worth.  How  would  you  like 
to  be  told  you  have  a  40  percent  prob- 
ability of  receiving  your  social  security 
check  next  year? 

The  Reagan  economic  program  has 
never  been  tried  before.  There  are  no 
guides,  but  there  Is  plenty  of  apprehen- 
sion about  the  inherent  contradictions 
involved  in  cutting  taxes  by  $750  billion, 
increasing  defense  to  $1.6  trillion  and 
trying  at  the  same  time  to  balance  the 
budget  and  maintain  a  tight  money  sup- 
ply. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  leave  the 
social  security  system  teetering  on  that 
edge  of  uncertainty.  We  need  some 
greater  margin  of  safety  and  security 
than  is  provided  by  the  otherwise  com- 
mendable bill  before  us. 

Not  long  ago.  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  debt  ceiling  bill  which  would  have 
repealed  most  of  the  special  tax  breaks 
given  the  oil  industry  by  the  1981  Tax 
Act.  The  amendment  provided  for  a 
transfer  of  that  $33  billion  to  the  social 
security  trusts  where  they  would  be  held 
as  a  reserve  against  unforeseen  economic 
adversity. 
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That  amendment  was  defeated,  in  part  As  that  record  shows,  there  is  nothing    for  exploration  and  production.  This  in- 

T  sufloect  because  of  the  concern  of  many  new  about  my  amendment  to  earmark    centive  is  more  ample  in  my  opinion.  Oil 

Mem^rs  of  the  Senate  about  the  burden  some  smaU  part  of  the  windfall  tax  for    company    revenues    are    at    staggering 

nf   the   windfall   tax   on  small   royalty  social  security.  In  fact,  my  proposal  is  a    levels.  The  drilling  industry  is  operating 

owners  and   independent  stripper  weU  good  deal  less  than  the  measure  which,    at  maximum  capacity,  and  even  so.  oU 

oroducers  according  to  Senator  Roth  and  Senate    companies  are  investing  less  than  half 

Therefore    the  amendment  I  am  of-  Finance  Committee  staffers,   was  sup-     their  income  in  new  production  and  only 

fering   today   would   leave   the   royalty  ported  by  every  Republican  member  of     a  small  percentage  in  research  on  al- 

owners  and  stripper  weU  provisions  of  the  Finance  Committee  2  years  ago—    temative  or  synthetic  fuels, 

the  Tax  Act  as  they  are.  Senators  Roth,  Dole,  Packwood,  Dan-         it  was  only  a  week  or  so  ago,  tnat  some 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today  forth,  Wallop,  Chafee,  Heinz,  and  Du-     in  this  Chamber  were  bewailing  the  mon- 

repeals  only  the  tax  breaks  given  to  so-  renberger — and  the  measure  was  sup-     strous,  almost  imimaginable  trillion  dol- 

called  newly  discovered  oil.  It  is  esti-  ported  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  all     lar  national  debt.  A  trillion  dollars — 

mated  that  between  70  and  80  percent  of  but  Senator  Wallop.                                      truly  a  staggering  figure.  I  remember 

this  oil  is  produced  by  the  top  50  oil  com-  If  using  the  windfall  tax  revenues  for     someone  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 

panics  for  whom  the  tax  break  is  a  pleas-  social  security  was  right  in  1979,  it  is     telling  us  how  many  times  that  trillion 

ant  if  gratuitous  bonanza.  even  more  right  in  1981  when  the  system     dollar  debt  would  encircle  the  Earth  If 

Bv  eliminating  that  totaUy  unjustified  faces   potential  problems  making  ends     laid  end  to  end  in  dollar  bUls.  If  anyone 

„v,„i™»  )„  n,«  nrfririfoii  tox  TOP  wniilri  add  meet.                                                                needs  a  reminder  of  how  much  the  deci- 

5  esth^ted  Th  fbillion  tTthe  -n-e^-  ^  almost  every  major  respect,  the  two     sion  to  decontrol  oU  prices  meant  to  the 

^,«  fv,r«„»>,  iQon    vTv  nmpnrimpnt  nro-  measures  which  enjoyed  such  hearty  Re-     oil   industry   and   cost   consumers,   just 

li!^Lc  «^  rtirf  hPforJ  to  transfer  these  Publican  support  In  1979  and  1980,  are     think  of  that  national  debt,  because  it  is 

^^i  f^.nH«i  io„ritv       ^^"""^^^^  ^^^  identical  to  the  amendment  I  have  Intro-     the  same  figure.  At  the  time  of  its  de- 

I  ask  Smo^consent  that  a  table  duced  today.  The  only  significant  dif-     conl^ol  decision  the  administration  e«ti- 

showing  these  revenue  gains  be  printed  ference  among  them  that  I  can  find  is     mated  it  would  mean  at  least  $1  tnUion 

f«  fT.p  nwimm  nt  th u  noint  in  mv  re-  that  the  Republican-backed  measure  set     to  domestic  oil  producers  through  the 

rkl  aside  funds  from  general  revenues  of  the     year  1990-enough  to  retire  the  whole 

""  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  U.S.  Treasury,  whereas  my  amendment     national  debt. 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  seeks  to  recover  funds  which  were  unjus-        ^ow,  the  windfall  tax  took  only  about 

foUows-  tifiably  rebated  to  the  treasuries  of  top     22  percent  of  those  added  revenues— $227 

Repeal  of  reduction  In  tax  for  newly  dis-  o"  companies.  That  is  the  only  differ-     bUlion-and    even    that    amount   some 

covered  oil  •  ence.                                                                    want  to  give  back  to  the  oil  companies. 

Revenue  gain  from  Eagleton  amendment  ^  I  ^o  not  know  how  Senator  are  going         how  can  we  vote  to  cut  social  security 

.T„  h.i.i^n.  „f  H^iiar.1  *o  ^°**  '^^^y  °'  ^°^  *^*y  "^  ^°^^  ^     benefits  by  $2  billion,  as  we  have,  and 

Iin  Dimons  oi  aouarsi  explain   to    their   senior   citizens    back     close  our  eyes  to  this  absolute  gift  to  the 

Calendar  year:  home  that  it  is  one  thing  to  help  social     oil  companies' 

loM  "::::::::::::::::::::::::::  "6:i  security  out  of  Government  funds^ut           ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^        ^^^j 

0^  :  .— 3  another  if  it  means  takmg  back  some-                     ^^^  ^,.,^j  ^          j^^^^  .^hese 

1084 6  thing  from  the  oil  companies.  I  do  not     ^^  ^^^    ^^^^^^  revenues.  They  are  lost 

i»86 - — -    1.0  know  what  kind  of  rationale  they  axe     revenues-giveaway  revenues  that  serve 

>»88 -— - —    i?  «''^«,*°  ?'Zf*Si?fS'°Ho^'^n^wt?f^?h;     no  Pi^POse  other  than  enrichment  of 

J»2  — -- 2  i  parent  switch.  But.  I  do  know  this-the           companies  already  so  profitable  they 

}?2 28  "^^^  *^Jn"  us  today  has  nothing  to  do                           ^,^^^^  ^^  ^    ^^  ^^  ^ 

1080 -- ^.8  with  philosc^hical  objections  to  usuig        ,^  ,  .    .,_    .                 ...                j„* 

i»»0 - 3. 1  ral  revenue  for  social  security.  That        That  is  the  issue  posea  by  my  modest 

^  ,  ,                  .     ,ao,  .K  „..„>, is  a  smokescreen  pure  and  simple,  and     amendment.  At  this  time  of  hand  wrmg- 

"^"iX'"'*""'  ^                       ^     14  2  the  record  I  have  just  recited  proves  it.     ing  over  the  budget  and  scarcity  of  rev- 

^^^°  — ■  '*^  Nor  does  the  issue  have  anything  to  do     enues  it  presents  a  sirnple  choice.  Is  thjs 

Per  estimates  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  ^jjj^  compromising  the  administration's     *14  bilhon  better  spent  to  fatten  profits 

Taxation.  economic  program.  The  tax  breaks  given     of   a  few  oil  producers  or  is  there  a 

(Mr    DURENBERGER   assumed   the  the  oU  companies  were  not  part;  of  the     greater  need  to  give  our  36  million  social 

chX    '^'^  Reagan  tax  package  and.  in  fact,  it  was     security  recipients  a  small  margin  of 

Mr    FAOLETON    Mr    President    the  opposed  here  on  the  Senate  floor  by  Sen-     safety  against  loss  of  their  benefits? 
aistoe^i?^?natoTfrom  SSawaxI  ator  Roth,  the  acknowledged  coauthor        I  can   understand  some  of  my  cpl- 
?S^THf  reSS  me  S  ^eaTS  of  the  supply-side  tax  bill-the  Kemp-     leagues'     concern     for     small     royalty 
i^atf  thaJ  tJie^s  m>toi^g  o^ciSarly  Roth  blU.  He  said  it  was  not  needed.  It     owners  and   mdependent  stripper  well 
tt^i^l^^Tmy^^^e^uTf^t  was  a  giveaway.  And,  to  his  everlasting     producers.    This   amendment   does   not 
rfs'a  ^L^^lr^mX^tTo^isS  JTa!;  credit,  he  opposed  it.                                      Sr'^*hil1£r"Tg^es"liS^^^^ 
an  initiative  he  himself  made  when  the  The  choice  we  face  on  this  amendment     earlier  this  y^^  . "  goes  ^°^P^J^  "^^ 
windfall  tax  bill  was  before  the  Finance  is  clear.  Do  we  think  adding  $14  billion     "7,  ^J  .'■^  the  Se^uTr^  s^^^  Su- 
Committee  on  October  19,  1979.  %TorZ^S  T^re'^S^rt^ir^l    ""T^^fr^l  S^T^XuT^J'^m 
According  to  the  Senator  from  Del-  °1^°PJP  »  !Li^i  m«r^i,i^?^^,?rttv^r     have  comparable  concern  for  the  mil- 
aware  his  proposal  would  have  used  aU  of  I'^'^Sor  ^Sr^^erJ  !rno!£l     lions  of  ^ial  security  recipients  who 
the  windfall  revenue  for  social  security.  P'ff,/*^^'^  citizens,   xnere  is  no  oiner     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  benefits. 
The  Roth  amendment  was  defeated  on  a  issue.                                                                          -nn/^ineinn    Mr    Prp<5ident    I  will 
10-to-lO  tie,  but  every  Republican  mem-  The  Republican-led  initiative  In  the     J^tS°J^^^},°^-,}^in  Sf  Record  three 
ber  of  the  Finance  Committee  at  that    Senate  Finance  Committee-hacked  by     ,^,t^  Sn'^we  SvT  r«:eived  support^ 
time  was  recorded  in  favor  of  earmark-  aU  committee  RepubUcans-puts  to  rest     ^.^"t"  ImSdr-STrowSre  this  b^^ 
ing  windfaU  revenues  for  social  security    the  notion  that  .using  outside  revenues     ^„V^rfrom^;NatroSl  Caucused 
including,  I  might  note,  the  distinguished  for  social  security  is  somehow  a  hbera      g^^^^V /^^^ck  Aged  mc    addre^LTto 
floor  manager  (Mr.  Dole)  .  Democratic  Program  To  the  contrary,  it     ^^J^'^'he  addr^s  of  the  National  Caucus 
Notwithstanding     that     defeat,     the    If.  "\.*PP™^^  r^^f.A'fA^^n'ih'^^h     "nd  Sntefo^Black  Ig^,  ?nc..  is  here 
Windfall  bill  reported  by  the  committee    ^;5^?3'^^?^f  P^,^*  ^rtTcJlS  fn  wSgton.  DC.  The  letter  is  signed 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  contained  a  enjoys  wide  public  support  ^oaay.                 ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  chairman, 
watered-down  version  of  the  Roth  pro-        Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  the  re-  „      .   ,        ^ 
posal.  SpeciflcaUy.  it  reserved  $18.7  bil-     duced  tax  on  domestic  production  of  new        TJf  "^^J.f^^"    m  the  In^erican  F^d- 
lion  of  the  windfall  revenues  in  a  special    oU  was  a  senseless  squandering  of  tax     '^ _\^^J*5??o^/aSd  Sn^^^ 
taxpayer  trust  fund  for  possible  future     resources.    The    whole    premise    of    our     frfa,  OreaiS^ions    It  i^'on  the  K- 
use  in  connection  With  social  secirlty.  taTre^Ssfv^^u^'elmedTrfflS^            he^d  ?f  ^T^e  mrLnd  It  is  e^UU^ 
d?o'piS"lJl?nfere';;S.     '"^''°"      ""    SStTt  woSd  ^'roSiTTmple'^clS    "Legislative   Alert,"   dated   October    14, 
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1981,  to  lay. 
AFL-CIP 

The 
Nationa 
and  the 
Persons 
this    date 
amendrr  ent 


Rcti 


Hughes 
tional 
the 
Persons. 

Mr 
sent  tha ; 
the  Rec(  ( 

There 
were 
as  f  oUoxis 


It  is  signed  on  behalf  of  the 

by  Mr.  Ray  Denison. 

third  and  final  letter  is  from  the 

Retired  Teachers  Association 

American  Association  of  Retired 

It.  too,  is  addressed  to  me  under 

and    is    in    support    of    this 

It  is  signed  by  Peter  W. 

legislative  counsel  for  the  Na- 

ired  Teachers  Association  and 

Association    of    Retired 


American 


President.  I  ask  unanimom  con- 
these  three  letters  be  printed  in 

RO. 

being  no  objection,  the  letters 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord. 


ore  ered 


ns 


Thz  National  CAtrctrs, 
CxNTn  ON  Black  Aged.  Inc.. 
Washington.  D.C..  October  14,  1981. 

i  ACLXTON, 

Spiate  Office  Bldg.. 

.D.C. 
$ENATOR    Eaglfton:     The    National 
Center  on  Black  Aged  strongly 
youi  amendment  to  repeal  the  tax 
wly  discovered  oil  and  apply  this 
,o   strengthen   the   Social   Security 
fumls.  It  Is  our  understanding  that  this 
n  ould   make   $14.2   billion   of   addl- 
re^enue  potentially  available  for  So- 
through  1990. 
support  your  amendment   because  It 
help  to  strengthen  Social  Secu- 
flna^clng,  ( 2 1  make  the  financing  more 
(3)   prevent  Increases  In  payroll 
workers  and  their  employers,  and 
further  benefit  cuts  unnecessary, 
urges  your  colleagues  In  the  Senate 

this  much-needed  proposal, 
irm  regards. 


AN]  I 

Senator 
Dirkaen 
Washingtpn 

DXAK 

Caucus  I 

supports 

cut  on 

revenue 

trust 

change 

tional 

clal 

We 
would 
rlty's 
progressl 
taxes  for 
(4)    make 

NCBA 
to  appro^ 

With  w 


:  Security 


1  e. 


Sir  cerely. 


Coir 


AFL-CIO 


Deak 

In  support 
H.R.  4331 
the  Senat^ 
slble 
the  Social 

The 
alarmists 
Security 
interfund 
serve — ca  i 
grams  n(  ed 
tury  without 

The 
fund 
source, 
have  benefited 

Specific  illy 


would 
Recovery 
the  tax 
30  percen: 
would  be 
the  win 
vldes  tha  ; 
f erred  to 
would  be 
economic 
ment  th 
and  sec 
dependen ; 
System 
The 
mlscalcu 
slve  tax 
estimated 
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Aaron  Henry, 

Chairman. 


Legislative  Alert 
CAN  Federation  or  Labor  and 
CRESS  OF  Industrial  Orcani- 


ZAT  [ONS, 

Washi 


ington.  DC  .  October  14.  1981. 

SJ:nator:    The   AFL-CIO   Is   strongly 

*  of  the  Eagleton  amendment   to 

currently  under  consideration  on 

fioor,  as  a  fair,  timely  and  respon- 

is  of  Insuring  financial  stablUtv  of 

Security  system. 

does  not  share  the  views  of 
who  see  the  demlss  of  the  Social 
1  irogram;  instead.  It  Is  our  view  that 
borrowing— backed  by  a  fund  re- 
provlde  the  solution  to  the  pro- 
through   the  end  of  this  cen- 
cuttlng  benefits. 
■  m    Amendment    provides    this 
and  from  a  most  appropriare 
windfall    profits   of   those   who 
from  our  energy  crises, 
the     Eagleton     Amendment 
Section  602  of  the  "Economic 
Tax   Act   of   1981"   which   reduced 
^te  on   newly-discovered   oil   from 
-     to  15  percent.  Estimated  revenue 
«14.2   billion   by   1990— the   life  of 
11  profits  tax.  The  amendment  pro- 
this  $14.2  billion  would  be  trans- 
the  Social  Security  trusts  where  It 
leld  as  a  reserve  against  unforeseen 
difficulties.  The  Eagleton  amend- 
■  would  provide  a  margin  of  safety 
"  for  those  millions  of  Americans 
on    a    healthy    Social    Security 


Et  ?leton 
res<  rve 

tlie 


re]  leal 


it  ill] 


urity 


Ad  ml 


Inlstratlon  has  admitted  that  't 

ted  the  revenue  effects  of  Its  mas- 

I  illl  enacted  Just  last  August.  It  is 

*  that  the  revenue  loss  will  be  about 


$749  billion  by  the  end  of  FY  "96.  The  Eagle- 
ton amendment  will  simply  recoup  a  small 
fraction  of  that  amount  from  those  firms 
that  have  benefited  most  from  the  tax  pro- 
gram and  decontrol  of  oil. 

The  AJL-CIO  urges  that  you  vote  for  the 
Eagleton  amendment  to  H.R.  4331  as  an 
equitable  means  of  providing  a  guarantee  of 
stability  to  the  Social  Security  program  and 
peace  of  mind  to  America's  deeply  concerned 
working  people  and  retirees. 
Sincerely, 

DAT  Denison, 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, and  American  Associa- 
tion or  Retired  Persons, 

October  14,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  Eagleton, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eagleton:  NRTA-AARP 
strongly  support  your  amendment  (No.  581) 
to  repeal  the  recently-enacted  tax  break  pro- 
vided for  newly  discovered  oil  and  earmark 
those  funds  for  the  social  security  trust 
funds. 

Economic  adversities  have  drained  the 
system's  combined  trust  fund  levels  to  pre- 
cariously low  levels.  Our  Associations  are 
convinced  that  the  pooling  of  assets  from  all 
three  trust  funds  (through  Interfund  bor- 
rowing or  reallocation  schemes)  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  carry  the  system  through  this 
decade. 

By  not  seeking  to  provide  additional  reve- 
nue for  social  security  at  this  time.  Congress 
will  be  setting  the  stage  for  making  deep, 
precipitous  benefit  cuts  that  would  seriously 
endanger  the  elderly's  already  declining  In- 
ccxne  security.  A  more  reasonable  strategy 
for  dealing  with  social  security's  short-term 
financing  problems  would  be  to  buttress  In- 
terfund borrowing  or  reallocation  with  lim- 
ited and  temporary  Infusions  of  general  reve- 
nues. The  general  revenues  should  be  used 
only  to  assure  with  some  safety  that  bene- 
fits win  be  paid  as  they  come  due.  In  order 
to  avoid  frustrating  efforts  to  balance  the 
budget,  adding  revenue  to  social  security  will 
entail  having  to  reduce  other  government 
expenditure  or  utilizing  revenue  from  non- 
payroll  tax  sources— such  as  the  oil  wind/all 
profits  tax. 

Having  provided  for  the  short-term  finan- 
cial stability  of  the  system.  Congress  must 
move  decisively  to  phase-In  fundamental 
changes  In  social  security  that  will  help  it 
accommodate  the  future  demographic  shift 
and  eliminate  Its  very  serious  long-term 
Imbalance. 

'For  now,  howevsr,  the  choice  Is  simple: 
either  Congress  provides  additional  revenue 
for  social  security  to  protect  It  from  in- 
evitable downturns  In  the  economy  or  It  can 
deal  with  the  system's  financial  problems  by 
cutting  benefits,  a  strategy  that  will  hurt  an 
already  vulnerable  segment  of  society — the 
elderly. 

Sincerely, 

Peter  W.  Hughes, 
Legislative  Counsel. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder  if 
I  might  just  respond  for  about  a  minute. 
There  are  a  couple  of  amendments  that 
we  could  accept,  if  it  is  all  right  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  lay  his 
amendment  aside  temporarily.  Also  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wants  to 
make  a  brief  statement. 

First,  I  would  like  to  just  make  a  brief 
comment  on  the  amendment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  say  that  the  vote  will  come 
on  this  amendment  tomorrow.  I  know 
that  it  is  particularly  attrtictive  to  some 
to  just  mention  the  word  "oil"  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  the  juices  start  flowing. 


Oil  does  not  start  flowing,  but  the  juices 
start  flowing  about  how  we  can  get  some 
of  that  oil  money.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
discuss  that  in  any  great  detail. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  one  provision 
in  the  big  tax  bill,  lowering  the  tax  on 
new  oil,  that  is  truly  supply-side  be- 
cause it  reduces  the  tax  on  newly  dis- 
covered oil  and  provides  an  incentive  for 
more  discovery.  But  we  have  been 
through  that  debate. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  use  general  revenues  in  the  so- 
cial security  program.  The  three  letters 
just  inserted  in  the  Record  come  from 
those  who  want  to  fund  social  security 
with  general  revenues.  Now  that  is  their 
right.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  correct 
way  to  go.  I  have  just  notified  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee that  if  they  really  want  to  open  a 
can  of  worms,  they  will  vote  for  this 
amendment.  Then  they  are  really  going 
to  have  appropriations  problems. 

Once  you  start  funding  the  social  se- 
curity system  and  set  aside  the  par- 
ticipatory plan  we  have  now.  the  appro- 
priations process  is  really  going  to  be  in 
great  difficulty.  Social  security  will  be 
competing  up  and  down  the  line  with 
every  other  program.  I  just  suggest  that 
that  is  not  the  way  to  go. 

At  this  point.  I  would  also  like  to  cor- 
rect an  impression  about  the  so-called 
unanimous  committee  vote.  I  read  a  re- 
lease put  out  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  Mr. 
Manatt.  in  which  he  indicated  that  all 
the  committee  Republicans  had  voted  for 
the  Eagleton  amendment  and  now  we 
are  going  to  retreat. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  all  the  Demo- 
crats voted  against  tht  Eagleton  amend- 
ment, and  I  assume  we  are  going  to  see 
some  of  those  retreat.  I  will  read  the 
names  of  those  who  voted  against  this 
fantastic  amendment:  Senators  Long, 
Talmadge.  Ribicoff,  Byrd.  Nelson' 
Bentsen,  Matsunaga,  Moynihan,  Bac- 
cus,  and  Bradley.  There  are  two  Demo- 
crats who  voted  for  the  amendment 
Senator  Gravel  and  Senator  Boren 

I  want  to  indicate  for  the  Record  that 
some  of  the  proponents  have  indicated 
that  the  Eagleton  amendment  is  similar 
to  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Roth  in  the  Finance  Committee  about 
2  years  ago. 

The  allegation  has  been  made  that 
the  committee  Republicans  who  voted 
for  Senator  Roth's  amendment  in  1979 
and  who  now  oppose  this  Eagleton 
amendment  have  somehow  flipflopped 
on  the  issue. 

Let  me  say  for  the  Record  that  is 
not  the  case.  That  is  wrong.  It  is  one 
more  attempt  to  take  political  advan- 
tage of  the  plight  of  social  security  and 
the  fiscal  needs  of  elderly  Americans. 

What  was  the  Roth  amendment  we 
voted  on  in  the  committee  on  October  19 
1979?  During  the  markup  of  the  so- 
caUed  windfall  profit  tax.  which  is  reaUy 
an  excise  tax,  Senator  Roth  offered  an 
amendment  to  freeze  for  l  year  the 
social  security  payroll  tax  increase  that 
was  scheduled  to  take  effect  on  January 
1.  1981.  Senator  Roth  argued  that  this 
step  was  necessary  to  give  tax  relief  to 
working  people. 
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In  order  to  offset  this  1-year  payroll 
tax  freeae.  Senator  Roth  proposed  that 
the  increased  Income  tax  revenues  re- 
sulting from  oU  price  decontrol— not 
windfall  profit  tax  but  oil  price  decon- 
trol—be placed  in  the  hospital  insur- 
ance trust  fund.  The  Roth  amendment 
did  not  increase  the  windfall  profit  tax 
nor  did  it  earmark  windfall  profit  tax 
revenues  in  any  way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  the  vote  on  that 
amendment.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  how 
this  i>resent  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  differs  from  the 
Roth  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Von  ON  thk  Both  Amwcdmekt 

After  a  Ribicoff  motion  to  defer  a  vote  on 
tha  Roth  Amendment  was  tabled  by  a  10  to 
8  vote,  the  Roth  Amendment  failed  to  pass 
on  a  10  to  10  vote: 

For:  Senators  Dole,  Psckwood,  Roth,  Dan- 
fortb.  Cbafee,  Heinz,  Wallop,  Durenberger, 
Oravel,  and  Boren. 

Against:  Senators  Long,  Talmadge,  Ribi- 
coff. Byrd,  Nelson,  Bentsen.  Matsunaga, 
Moynihan.  Baucus.  and  Bradley. 

How  the  Eagleton  Amxndment  Dutixs 
From  the  Roth  Abiendment 

The  Eagleton  Amendment  would  Increase 
and  earmark  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  on 
newly  discovered  oil;  the  Roth  Amendment 
would  have  made  no  change  in  the  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  and  would  have  earmarked  in- 
creased income  tax  collections  expected  from 
decontrol. 

The  Roth  Amendment  was  primarily  de- 
signed to  provide  tax  relief  bv  one-year  freeze 
of  social  security  taxes;  the  Eagleton  Amend- 
ment proposes  no  lex  relief. 

The  E^agleton  Amendment  seems  primarily 
Intended  to  provide  general  revenue  financ- 
ing to  the  social  security  system;  the  Roth 
Amendment  would  have  made  no  net  ad- 
ditions to  the  social  security  system  and 
disclaimed  any  Intent  to  affect  the  retire- 
ment or  disability  trust  funds. 


Mr.  DOLE.  The  Eagleton  amendment 
would  Increase  and  earmark  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  on  newly  discovered  oil; 
the  Roth  amendmoit  would  have  made 
no  change  in  the  windfall  profit  tax  and 
would  have  earmarked  increased  income 
tax  collections  expected  from  decontrol. 

The  Roth  amendment  was  primarily 
designed  to  provide  tax  relief  by  1-year 
freeze  of  social  security  taxes ;  the  Eagle- 
ton amendment  proposes  no  tax  relief. 

The-  Eagleton  amendment  seems  pri- 
marily intended  to  provide  general  reve- 
nue financing  to  the  social  security  sys- 
tem; the  Roth  amendment  would  have 
made  no  net  additions  to  the  social  se- 
curity system  and  disclaimed  any  Intent 
to  affect  the  retirement  or  disability  trust 
funds. 

the  roth  amendment  is  no  precedent  roR 
the  eagleton  amendment 

In  view  of  the  differences  outlined 
above,  the  Roth  amendment  to  freeze  the 
payroll  tax  cannot  be  fairly  described  as 
being  "similar"  to  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment. 

As  one  who  voted  for  the  Roth  amend- 
ment, I  did  not  view  it  at  the  time  or 
now  as  a  vote  for  general  revenue  financ- 
ing of  social  security.  Most  Republicans 


who  supported  the  Roth  amendment 
voted  against  general  revenue  financing 
of  the  HI  fund  when  the  issue  was  spe- 
cifically addressed  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Frankly,  most  Republicans  voted  for 
the  Roth  amendment  because  of  partisan 
maneuvering  to  deny  Senator  Roth  a 
vote  on  his  amendment. 

Finance  Committee  Republicans  who 
oppose  the  Eagleton  amendment  have 
no  more  "fltp-flopped"  wi  the  general 
revenue  financing  issue  than  pro-Bagle- 
ton  Democrats  (such  as  Senators  Moy- 
nihan and  Bradley)  who  voted  against 
Roth  in  1979. 

The  Finance  Committee  voted  16  to  1 
(Senator  Nelson  opposed)  to  impose  no 
windfall  profit  tax  on  newly  discovered 
oil.  Does  this  mean  that  any  Finance 
Committee  Senator  who  voted  for  a  new 
oil  exemption  and  who  now  votes  for  the 
Eagleton  amendment  has  "flip-flopped" 
on  the  proper  taxatlcm  of  newly  discov- 
ered oU?  ^        ^  . 
I  suggest  that  the  Roth  amendment  is 
no  precedent  for  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment. In  fact,  the  Finance  Committee 
voted  16  to  1,  Senator  Nelson  opposed,  to 
impose  no  windfall  profit  tax  on  newly 
discovered  oil. 

So  this  was  a  Finance  Committee  ac- 
tion on  newly  discovered  oil,  16  to  1  one 
negative  vote,  the  theory  being  that  you 
cannot  have  a  windfall  tax  on  something 
not  yet  discovered.  We  have  been  through 
that  argument.  The  question  today  is  a 
larger  question.  I  suggest  if  you  want  to 
vote  to  start  funding  social  security  with 
general  revenues— I  know  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  does  not  agree  with  that — 
this  is  an  opportunity.  If  you  want  to 
start  putting  more  pressure  on  general 
revenue  funds,  more  pressure  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  less  pres- 
sure on  the  Finance  Committee,  it  would 
certainly  ease  our  burden  to  find  some 
other  way  to  finance  social  security  than 
the  present  plan.  But  the  present  plan 
has  worked.  We  have  never  had  general 
revenue  financing  in  the  general  system. 
It  would  seem  to  this  Senator  that  none 
Is  needed  now. 

We  will  be  going  into  this  I  assume  in 
more  detail  tomorrow  morning. 
I  ask  unanlmotis  consent  that  a  tran- 
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they  are  the  ones  who  are  footing  the  bill. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  paying  the  higher 
energy  prices,  paying  the  higher  taxes,  suffer- 
ing from  inflation  and,  I  might  say  also  mas- 
sive tax  Increases,  and  frankly,  I  do  not  think 
It  is  fair  that  the  working  people  be  left 
out  in  the  cold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  basically  two  types 
of  windfall.  One  is  the  windfall  for  oil  pro- 
ductfrs,  the  other  one  Is  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. Most  of  our  discussions  have  been 
dealing  with  the  windfall  profits  tax.  It  ad- 
dresses the  oil  producers  windfall,  but  unless 
we  act,  the  Federal  government  stands  to 
gain  billions  of  dollars  in  windfall  profits 
from  the  increased  revenue  resulting  solely 
from  decontrol. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  government 
should  be  allowed  to  benefit  from  oil  price 
decontrol  any  more  than  the  oil  companies. 
I  think  that  we  must  act,  and  I  think  that 
we  must  act  now,  to  return  this  government 
windfall  to  the  working  people  who  will  be 
paying  higher  prices  under  decontrol. 

Therefore,  I  am  proposing  that  we  freeze 
the  Social  Security  tax  Increasss  for  the  year 
1981  and  do  not  permit  the  projected  in- 
creases to  go  Into  effect  that  year.  Under 
present  law,  the  already  high  Social  Security 
taxes  are  scheduled  to  Increase  very  sub- 
stantially in  1981.  The  tax  rate  will  go  up 
from  6.13  percent  to  6.65  percent. 
The  wage  base  will  jump  to  $29,700. 
I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
wage  base  is  now  $22,900;  it  will  go  up  in 
'80  to  $25,900,  but  because  the  fiscal  year 
has  started.  It  cannoi  be  changed.  My 
amendment  would  freeze  the  tax  rate  at  6.13 
percent  and  the  wage  base  at  $25,900,  reduc- 
ing the  maximum  Social  Security  tax  by 
$387. 

Very  frankly.  If  we  do  not  do  something 
now,  we  are  delivering  a  one-two  punch  on 
all  Americans. 

I  point  out  Lhat  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  pointed  out  that  my  proposal  will 
have  a  positive  Impact  on  the  economy  re- 
sulting in  leso  Inflauon  and  more  Jot>s.  Ac- 
cording to  CBO,  the  amendment  will  reduce 
the  Inflation  rate  by  .3  percent.  That  is  in- 
flation,  .3   percent. 

It  vrlU  lower  the  unemployment  rate  by 
.2  percent  and  prevent  the  loss  of  250,000 
Jobs. 

So  it  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  economy 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  inflation  and 
unemployment. 

According  to  the  CBO,  the  direct  budget 
cost  of  my  proposal  would  be  $11  billion, 
but  because  of  the  increase  In  the  number 
of  taxpaying  jobs  and  the  reduction  of  un- 
employment compensation  spending.  CBO 
estimates   It   would   have   a  budget  cost   of 


Of  October  19.  1979.  be  printed  m  the 
Record.  I  would  caution  my  coUeagu^ 
and  the  public  that  this  is  an  uncorrected 
transcript  of  a  committee  markup. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Uncorrected  Transcript  op  Senate  Ftnance 

COMMTTTEE    IN     EXECUTIVE    SESSION,     OCTO- 
BER 19,  1979 

Now,  let  us  take  the  Roth  amendment. 
Mr.  Roth  Is  recognized  for  ten  minutes.  The 
other  side  will  have  five  minutes. 

Senator   Roth.    Senator   Packwood    hopes 
that  my  arguments  are  not  twlcp  as  bad. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  yesterday 
afternoon,  this  committee  has  been  concen- 
trating on  big  oil  companies,  independents, 
conservation  tax  credits  and  the  poor.  Could 
I  have  the  attention  please? 
The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  order,  please. 
Senator  Roth.  The  one  group  that  we  have 
really   paid   very   little   attention   to   Is  the 
worklne  people  of  this  country. 

I  might  point  out  that  they  are  paying — 


This  payroll  tax  freeze  would  be  financed 
by  transferring  a  portion  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  In  Increased  revenue  from  decontrol 
to  the  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

The  Social  Security  Advisory  Council  1979 
report  endorsed  the  approach  of  financing 
part  of  the  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
from  the  general  revenue.  By  earmarking 
these  special  funds  from  decontrol,  we  can 
Insure  the  stability  of  the  trust  fund. 

I  think  It  is  Important  to  point  out  that 
my  amendment — again,  to  repeat,  would  roll 
back  the  payroll  tax  Increases  scheduled  for 
'81  by  putting  the  increased  revenues  from 
decontrol  into  the  Medicare  trust  fund.  We 
are  not  proposing  to  use  general  revenue 
financlne  for  the  retirement  program  either 
the  pension  plan  Itself  or  the  disability  trust 
fund. 

Those  would  not  be  affected  In  any  way. 

What  my  amendment  deals  with  Is  the 
Medicare  trust  fund.  As  I  said,  this  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Social  Security  Advisory 
Council:  bv  Robert  Ball,  former  Social  Se- 
curltv  Administrator:  and  Josenh  Peckman 
of  Brookings  Institute,  as  well  as  a  growing 
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group  of  Ways  and  Means  Com- 


m  smbers. 

Cbilrman,  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 

any  question,  that  Congress  wUl 

1981  tax  Increase,  but  If  we  wait 

year  to  do  It,   right   before   the 

these  revenues  may   have  already 

t.  and  then  a  rollback  raises  some 

problems. 

decontrol  will  raise  a  tremendous 

revenue  over  and  above  whatever 

}roflts  tax  Is  enacted  and  I  think 

fair   that   we  earmark   now — and 

to  emphasize   now — a   portion   of 

for  the  Social  Security  freeze. 

I  lolnt  out  that  this  committee  has 

ti  iken  action  to  help  the  jjoor  In  1981 

strongly  support  as  necessary,  but  I 

Is  also  Important  that  we  tell  the 

I  leople  of  America  that  they,  too.  are 

seneflt. 

out  that  a  number  of  different 

h4ve  come  out  In  support  of  this  ap- 

Chalrman.  According  to  a  CBO 

reduction  In  Social  Security  taxes 

rflatlvely  easy  to  implement,  would 

lower  rate  of  price  Increase,  would 

adverse   impact  of  high  energy 

Immediately. 

Heller,  on  numerous  occasions 

Just  yesterday,   has  urged   Con- 

rfcduce  Social  Security  taxes  in  order 

Inflation  and  to  offset  the  recession. 

to    Heller,    payroll    tax    cuts   are 

to  fit  the  needs  of  an  economy 

by   both   inflation   and   recession. 

that  a  payroll  tax  will  increase 

pay.  reduce  business  costs  and 

the  OPEX3  oil  price  drag. 

I  would  point  out  that  on 
the  Washington  Post  editorial- 
Congress  uses  the  oil  tax  money  to 
taxes  as  it  ought  to  do — let  me 
again.  "If  Congress  used  the  oil 
to  cut  payroll  taxes,  as  it  ought 
will  both  hold  down  inflation  and 
Impact  on  consumers.  The  burdens 
31  can  be  mitigated  by  careful  pub- 


there  are  going  to  be  people  who 
to  argue,  why  do  we  not  wait?  Why 
do  It  sometime  later?  Mr.  Chair- 
same  question  could  be  raised  by 
t}iese  other  provisions. 

already  mentioned,  we  have  taken 

of  steps  to  help  the  poor,  which 

but  I  think  there  is  something 

this  committee.  If  we  are  unable 

4ction  now  to  relieve  this  burden 

people  who  are  paying  the  in- 

of  oil,  who  are  paying  Increased 

vant   to   mention   again   that  the 

n  edlum  working  family  will  pay  an 

over  $900  in  taxes  In  1980  and  '81 

the   increase   In   Social   Security 

because  of  inflation-induced  taxes. 

$900:  $921.  I  believe,  is  the  figure 

two  years. 

abput  time  that  we  pay  some  atten- 

worklng  people  who  are  paying 

higher  prices  and  the  massive  tax 

and   I    urge    the   adoption   of  my 

t. 

RiBicoFF.    The   Chairman    is   not 
w^uld  Just  make  a  brief  comment.  I 
that  Gaylord  Nelson  Is  not  here, 
le  Is. 

under  the  Chairman's  ruling,  you 
ninutes  to  respond. 
Nelson.  Five  minutes  to  respond? 
Roth.  Or  to  Join. 
Nelson.  I  guess  I  am  better  re- 
'x>  something  I  did  not  hear  than 
I  did  hear,  so  I  do  not  feel  handl- 


v<ry 
c<st 


cf 


tlie 


time 


ago  Senator  Roth,  a  couple  of 

brought  this  question  up  which  I 

very  well  be  a  creative  approach 

problem.  I  said  to  Senator  Roth 

let  me  think  about  It.  that  we 

to  have  hearings  early  Janu- 


ary on  the  whole  question  of  Social  Security 
and  Its  whole  situation. 

I  leaU  the  fact  sheet,  and  I  think  I  see,  I 
am  not  exactly  sure,  but  I  think  I  see  what 
approach  Senator  Roth  is  taking,  but  I 
think,  Senator,  we  really  ought  to  have  hear- 
ings first.  It  is  far  too  complicated  for  me  to 
make  a  decision  of  this  dimension,  person- 
ally, as  to  where  I  would  go.  I  am  not  saying 
I  am  for  it  or  af;alnst  it. 

Since  we  are  going  to  have  hearings  any- 
way, It  Is  In  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  I  will  get  them  on,  if  not  later 
this  fall,  at  least  in  January  or  early  Febru- 
ary, so  we  have  plenty  of  time  and  I  would 
be  hi4>py  to  have  you  as  a  witness  at  any  time 
you  choose,  the  first  witness  If  you  want. 

But  I  think  it  is  so  complicated  and  we 
have  gotten  into  so  much  trouble  In  the  past 
by  doing  this  stuff  on  the  Floor  off  the  tops 
of  our  heads — I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
you  have  not  given  this  a  lot  of  thought.  The 
problem  is.  I  have  not  and  neither  has  any- 
body else. 

I  would  much  prefer  if  you  would  with- 
hold this  and  we  will  schedule  hearings,  as 
we  have  intended  to  aU  along.  I  Just  have 
not  gotten  around  to  selecting  a  date,  and 
then  hear  you.  We  may  agree  or  we  may  dis- 
agree, but  you'wUl  not  be  barred  from  taking 
action. 

Senator  Roth.  Let  me  point  out  that,  num- 
ber one.  we  have  voted  $30  blUlon  of  aid  to 
the  poor  which  I  voted  for.  I  think  it  is 
highly  desirable.  There  were  no  specific  hear- 
ings on  that. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  on  a  number 
of  other  things  hearings  were  held.  I  really 
do  think  that  we  are  leaving  the  working 
people  out  In  the  cold  If  we  do  not  give 
them   some   assistance   now. 

To  me.  to  say  to  wait  until  the  Presi- 
dential year  means  that  the  tax  proposal  is 
going  to"  come  forth  to  help  the  politician 
rather  than  the  working  people.  There  Is 
nothing  that  difficult,  that  complex,  in  all 
candor,  in  my  praposal.  There  is  plenty  of 
money  in  the  additional  corporate  tax  to 
make   up   what   I  am  talking  about. 

We  went  right  ahead  and  spent  this 
money  in  other  ways.  But,  for  some  reason 
the  blue  collar  workers,  the  small  business- 
men and  the  others,  are  being  left  out  in 
the  cold. 

One  of  the  real  problems  with  our  econ- 
omy today  Is  that  we  need  to  create  some 
stability  and  certainty. 

As  I  mentioned,  this  proposal  would  save, 
according  to  CBO.  something  like  250.000 
Jobs.  The  beneficial  impact  of  my  proposal 
would  be  much  greater  if  we  act  now  so  that 
business  people  can  foresee  what  is  going  to 
happen,  but  in  any  event.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Just  see  no  sense — and  why.  when  it  comes 
to  the  working  people.  It  is  politics  for  de- 
laying action  for  helping  them  out.  We  are 
helping  everybody  else.  We  are  helping  big 
oil  companies.  We  are  helping  the  independ- 
ent oil  companies.  We  are  helping  the  poor. 
We  are  promoting  ccnservatlon. 

But  what  we  are  saying — and  what  every 
person  who  does  not  vote  for  this  proposal  is 
in  effect  saying  is  that  the  working  people  are 
not  entitled  to  any  consideration,  that  we 
have  to  delay  it  until  tomorrow. 

I  think  you  are  right.  There  Is  no  question 
but  that  this  will  be  delayed  to  some  time 
next  year,  but  I  think  that  is  a  problem.  At 
this  very  moment,  we  are  telling  everybody 
else  what  we  are  going  to  do  but  for  politi- 
cal reasons —  I  am  not  referring  to  you,  Oay- 
lord— that  we  are  waiting  to  next  year  where 
the  real  danger  is  that  those  who  wanted  to 
spend  these  monies — Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  only  amendment  I  know  that  has  any 
limitation  of  time,  so  I  do  object  to  any  time 
limit,  but  I  will  Just  point  out  that  what  is 
going  to  happen  that  with  the  hard  times 
upon  us.  there  is  g'clng  to  be  a  great  desire 
for  other  groups,  ether  committees,  to  spend 
this  money  to  make  commitments  for  it,  and 


we  run  a  real  danger  that  it  will  be  very  dU- 
ficult  to  give  the  kind  of  relief  to  the  work- 
ing people  that  both  liberals  and  conserv- 
atives have  endorsed  and  endorsed  strongly. 

Senator  Nblson.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Risicorr.   Mr.   Chairman? 

It  could  very  well  be  that  the  Finance 
Committee  will  adopt  the  Roth  amendment, 
but  I  do  have  respect  for  the  position  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee.  Senator 
Nelson. 

I  wotild  move  to  defer  action  on  the  Roth 
proposal  until  hearings  are  held  by  Oaylord 
Nelson's  subcommittee  with  the  understand- 
ing that  those  hearings  would  not  be  later 
than  30  days  after  we  resumed  session  in 
January. 

Senator  Roth.  In  due  deference  to  my 
esteemed  colleague  from  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  accordance  with  our  practices, 
I  would  like  an  up  and  down  vote  on  my 
amendment. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  in  fairness  to  those 
of  us  who  find  s  lot  or  appsal  to  the  amend- 
ment and  might  want  to  be  for  It.  that  we 
ought  to  let  it  be  considered  in  an  orderly 
fashion  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to 
vote  on  Senator  Rlblcoff's  amendment. 

Senator  Roth.  Mr.  Chairman,  aa  I  have 
said,  we  have  taken  action  on  behalf  of  the 
oil  companies.  We  have  taken  action  on  be- 
half of  the  Independents,  we  have  taken 
action  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  we  have  taken 
action  on  behalf  of  the  conservation,  but  all 
of  a  sudden  we  say.  well,  let  us  wait  and  see 
with  respect  to  the  working  people. 

Again.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  greatly  that 
this  Is  a  group  that  is  suffering,  in  many 
ways,  the  greatest  because  they  are  pa;rlng 
out  of  their  earnings  the  higher  energy 
prices.  They  are  also  suffering  from  Inflation 
and.  as  I  pointed  out.  the  tax  increase,  the 
tax  burden  on  them,  during  the  next  two 
years  is  very,  very  substantial,  well  over  $900 
for  the  median  family. 

And  these  people.  Just  like  the  poor,  are 
having  trouble  meeting  their  bills.  I  can  tell 
you.  come  December  and  January,  it  is  going 
to  be  a  very  tough  time  for  these  working 
people. 

The  local  newspaper  at  home  said,  a  couple 
of  days  ago.  when  the  Senate  turned  down 
the  Javlts  amendment  the  first  time — which 
I  voted  for — that  the  poor  were  left  out  In 
the  cold. 

Well.  I  regret  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  think  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
today  If  we  do  not  do  some  relief  to  the 
working  people. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  a  Social  Secu- 
rity bin.  Senator.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  this 
identified  as  the  Roth  amendment  when  we 
vote  on  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
move  in  the  orderly  legislative  process. 

Tou  are  talking  about  repealing  a  tax  that 
would  go  into  effect  16  months  from  now. 
We  could  at  least  take  time  to  look  at  it  in 
connection,  after  we  had  had  a  hearing  and 
looked  at  it  in  connection  with  other  mat- 
ters. 

I  discussed  it  this  morning  with  Senator 
Muskle.  Chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, he  said  that  would  give  them  all  kinds 
of  problems  with  the  budget  process. 

Senator  Roth.  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  They  mink  that  this  ought 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  vstrl- 
ous  other  things  that  will  have  to  be  done 
for  the  economy  and  that  It  ought  to  be 
next  year'R  hnotriMw 

Senator  Dole.  Did  we  not  already  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  aid  to  the  poor? 

Mr.  Stern.  Those  are  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dole.  This  would  not  be  any  de- 
parture. 

Mr.  Stern.  They  do  not  affect  the  Social 
Security  tax. 

Senator  Dole.  We  are  talking  about  the 
Act. 

The  Chairman.  The  welfare  part,  and  for 
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the  poor.  U  ntle  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  SSI  is  Title  IH  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  I  suppose.  We  do  not  have  anything 
about  the  Social  Security  tax  in  there.  We 
Just  have  a  provision  in  there  for  the  poor. 
Senator  Dole.  I  think  we  have  probably 
used  more  than  our  time. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  It  is  an  important 
matter.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  cut 
off  by  time. 

Senator  Roth.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just 
point  out  that  yesterday  we  voted  over  $1 
billion  for  a  dam  in  Alaska,  which  had  do 

hearings:   on  numerous  other  occasions 

Senator  Dole.  That  was  aid  to  the  poor. 
Senator  Roth.  We  have  taken  action  with- 
out hearings. 

I  notice  that  our  good  Chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  went  ahead  and  voted 
for  the  aid  to  the  poor,  despite  the  unusual 
procedures  so  that  what  I  am  asking  here  is 
not  unusual  or  unique.  Other  times,  we  have 
even  stopped  these  hearings  or  these  pro- 
ceedings to  hold  hearings,  so  whatever  hear- 
ings were  necessary  could  be  held  and  then 
we  could  vote  on  It. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  I  think  it 
Is  important  in  a  bipartisan  way  that  this 
Committee  shows  that  it  also  has  some  con- 
cern about  the  working  people. 

You  mentioned  this  does  not  take  effect 
until  '81.  Neither  does  our  program  for  the 
poor  take  effect  imtil  '81.  but  yet  we  pro- 
ceeded on  that.  So  that  there  is  adequate 
precedent. 

What  I  would  hope  is  that  we  could  all 
agree  that,  by  giving  this  relief  now,  it  gives 
us  some  time  in  the  future  to  toke  a  more 
careful  look.  In  a  non-election  year,  as  to 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

But  I  would  Just  like  to  read  to  you  again 
what  the  Washington  Post  said,  because  1 
think   it   is   significant.   They   pointed   out 
that,  "if  Congress  uses  the  oil  tax  money  to 
cut  poyroll  taxes,  as  it  ought  to  do,  it  will 
both  hold  down  Infiatlon  and  soften  the  im- 
pact on  consumers.  The  burdens  of  decontrol 
can  be  mitigated  by  careful  public  policy." 
I  Just  think  that  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  show  that  we  have  some  real  concern 
for  the  people  who  are  paying  the  bill. 
Senator  Nelson.  Mr.  Chairman? 
The  Chairman.  Senator  Nelson. 
Senator  Nelson.  I  said  early  on,  I  know 
that  Senator  Roth  has  given  a  lot  of  thought 
to  this.  I  may  very  well  end  up.  when  I  un- 
derstand It  better,  voting  for  it.  I  do  not 
know. 

I  do  know,  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security  who  has  held  hear- 
ings over  a  period  of  years.  I  found  it  enor- 
mously more  complicated  than  I  thought  it 
was.  I  saw  that  we  made  many  mistakes  in 
the  past  that  we  would  not  have  made  if  we 
understood  them  and  some  of  those  mistakes 
I  voted  for.  They  were  dead  wrong,  and  they 
were  damaging  to  the  fund. 

We  did  it  because  we  did  not  have  careful 
enough  consideration. 

There  are  several  problems  here.  Of  course, 
if  this  needs  to  be  done,  we  can  do  it  for  the 
working  people  prior,  because  it  does  not  go 
into  effect  until  1981.  The  reason  on  the  en- 
ergy assistance  to  the  poor  is  that  we  are 
acting  for  1981  Is  that  we  have  already  cov- 
ered 1980.  We  have  had  an  energy  assistance 
to  the  poor  program  for  quite  some  time. 

There  Is  another  major,  I  think,  dangerous 
problem  confronting  us  at  the  time,  and  I 
am  worried  about  it,  and  that  Is  why  I  have 
decided  that  we  would  have  hearings  a  long 
time  ago.  We  will  have  hearings  early  next 
year  because  of  the  Inflation  question. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  I  hope  everybody 
win  take — I  do  not  want  to  say  it  until  Sen- 
ator Roth  can  hear — everybody  will  give  It 
some  careful  thought. 

One  of  the  most  expensive  things  in  the 
program,  but  it  Is  correct.  Is  that  we  Index 


the  benefits  of  the  retirees  for  Inflation 
otherwise,  when  they  retire  in  ten  years, 
they  have  enough  to  live  on:  they  are  baoik- 
rupt  and  on  welfare  In  five  years  or  less. 

We  adopted  a  tax  rate  effective  for  1980. 
In  1981.  based  upon  the  actuarial  assump- 
tion that  the  inflation  rate  will  be  5.6.  We 
are  now  hitting  into  a  disastrous  situation 
where  it  is  14  jjercent  and  the  retirees  are 
pulling  out  of  the  fund  money  that  we  had 
assumed  would  only  be  pulled  out  for  that 
purpose  at  the  rate  of  the  Inflation  rate  of 
5.6  percent. 

So  when  we  were  looking  at  this  a  month 
or  two  ago.  we  decided  It  would  be  better  to 
have  some  hearings  early  next  year  pull  In 
the  actuaries  and  take  a  look. 

I  would  hope  that  no  such  situation  arises. 
We  may  be  stuck  with  having  to  take  the 
money  Senator  Roth  is  talking  about  and 
putting  it  in  the  fund  for  1980  or  raise  the 
taxes  again. 

I  have  no  notion.  I  think  It  Is  a  dangerous 
situation. 

When  we  levied  our  taxes  as  high  as  the; 
are.  5.5  was  the  inflation  rate.  We  are  now  at 
14  percent. 

I  respect  the  work  Senator  Roth  has  done 
on  this.  He  may  be  absolutely  correct,  but 
we  may  make  a  disastrous  mistake  by  pro- 
ceeding now  without  having  comprehensive 
hearings  on  the  most  Important  social  pro- 
gram that  this  country  ever  adopted,  affect- 
ing more  people  than  any  other  program 
that  this  country  has  got. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator.  Senator  Rlbl- 
coff's motion  was  made  saying  within  30  days 
after  we  began  this  session.  I  think  I  can 
meet  that  easdly  enough.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  can  get  together  with  staff  and  select  the 
hearing  date,  clear  it  and  be  ready  easily, 
have  hearings  on  this  proposition  within  30 
days  of  our  return,  possibly  even  later  this 
year.  If  we  get  out  of  here — which  I  do  not 
think  we  will — but  If  we  get  out  of  here  by 
the  end  of  November.  I  would  be  happy  to 
hold  hearings  in  December. 

Senator  Roth.  Let  me  point  out  two  things. 
First  of  all.  my  proposal  in  no  way  affects 
the  trust  fund  for  the  pension.  As  1  men- 
tioned earlier,  it  in  no  way — the  same  per- 
centage will  be  paid  on  my  amendment  to 
that  pension  trust  fund  that  would  currently 
go  into  effect. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  ask  a  question.  I 
was  confused  about  that  for  another  reason. 
You  are  e€Lrmarklng  this? 

Senator  Roth.  That  is  correct.  The  funds 
from  the  decontrol  would  go  into  HI.  We 
would,  in  no  way,  affect  the  disability  trust 
fund  or  the  pension  trust  fund,  both  of 
which  are  based  upon  the  contributions  that 
are  made  to  it. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  most  Important 
program  that  we  have  in  effect  is  the  Social 
Security  pension  plans  and  we  are  not  touch- 
ing that  in  any  way. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  that  these  addi- 
tional corporate  taxes  go  into  the  hospital 
fund  that  is  based  upon  need,  rather  than 
contribution.  And.  of  course,  as  I  pointed 
out.  many  people  have  come  out  in  support 
of  removing  that,  of  supjwrting  that  in  gen- 
eral revenues. 

Senator  Neison.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator. I  got  beat  in  this  Committee  in  1977 
on  a  motion  to  move  HI  out  of  the  Social 
Security  fund  and  go  into  the  general  fund 
so  that,  by  1985  or  1986 — I  have  forgotten — 
HI  would  be  a  general  fund  function,  since 
It  is  not  wage  related.  Neither  disability  or 
HI  are  wage  related.  I  think  it  was  a  mistake 
to  put  it  in  there. 

I  got  defeated  on  this  committee  In  1977 
on  that  precise  point.  I  am  not  disagreeing 
In  principle  about  moving  HI  to  some  other 
kind  of  support.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  do 
so.  If  we  ever  do  have  a  health  insurance 
program.  It  will  be  a  part  of  that  program 
in  one  way  <x  the  other.  But  If  this  goee  Into 


HI.  If  this  Inflation  rate  continues,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  present  tax  rate  will  hold 
for  1980  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  hear- 
ings before  we  make  decisions  about  putting 
$11  billion  into  HI. 

If  my  figures  are  right.  HI  is  better  off  now 
than  any  part  of  the  fund — I  do  not  have  it 
in  front  of  me — it  is  gaining  and  in  a  year  or 
two  going  up,  more  income  than  outgo.  In 
the  next  four,  five  or  six  years,  is  It  not? 

Senator  Roth.  This  comes  down  to  a  mat- 
ter of  Judgment,  of  course.  As  1  pointed  out 
earlier,  one  of  my  concerns  that  other  com- 
mittees and  other  committee  goals,  all  of 
which  are  meritorious.  wiU  seek  to  use  these 
funds.  So  I  think  it  is  important  for  the 
same  reason  we  are  allocating  these  windfall 
profits  for  the  poor  and  other  people  that 
we  allocate  this  additional  corporate  tax  to 
help  out  the  working  people. 

To  me.  it  is  Jiist  a  question  of  equity  and 
fairness. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  make  one  point 
here.  You  have  an  awful  lot  of  people  In 
this  country  concerned  on  how  you  are  going 
to  finance  Social  Security — the  workers,  the 
beneficiaries,  the  employers  who  are  pasrtng 
half  of  the  money  in  the  fund,  and  they  have 
a  right  to  be  concerned  about  it.  All  of  those 
people  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  They  have 
a  right  to  think  about  it.  they  have  a  right 
to  study  it.  they  have  at  least  a  moral  right 
to  communicate  about  it. 

And  after  they  have  had  a  chance  to  give 
it  due  consideration  to  communicate  to  the 
Congress. 

This  Is  something  that  does  not  take  place 
until  January.  1981.  All  we  are  suggesting 
Is  that  we  give  ourselves  time  and  give  the 
American  people  time  and  everybody,  every 
responsible  and  every  irresponsible  group 
that  has  a  way  of  thinking  about  these 
things  time  to  think  about  it  and  time  to 
talk  about  it  end  let  themselves  be  heard 
before  we  vote  on  this. 

Here  is  a  bill  to  put  a  windfall  profits  tax 
on.  And  we  talked  about  credits  using  for 
energy  and  urban  transit  in  connection  with 
it  and  I  know  the  Senator  indicated  he 
planned  to  offer  an  amendment  of  this  sort 
early  in  the  game.  As  a  practical  matter  we 
will  be  voting  at  the  last  minute,  without 
hearings,  on  a  major  bill  to  overhaul  the 
Social  Security  program. 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that  that  Is  not  the 
responsible  way  to  do  it. 

Would  the  Chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee complain  about  that  approach,  would 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  that 
deals  with  Social  Security  saying  that  he 
would  like  some  time  to  hold  some  hearings 
and  let  people  be  heard  and  think  about  It, 
Senator  Dole.  As  I  understand  it.  we  finish 
this  bUl  today.  We  meet  again  next  week. 
Then  there  will  be  a  ten-day  period  liefore 
it  goes  to  the  Floor.  Maybe  we  could  have 
the  hearings  between  now  and  that  time  and 
agree  to  offer  It  as  an  amendment  on  the 
Floor. 

The  Chairman.  It  wUl  be  offered  on  the 
Floor,  anyway. 

Senator  Dole,  Maybe  by  Senator  Kennedy 
or  somebody  who  has  an  interest  in  working 
people. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  going  to  be  offered 
on  the  Floor,  I  would  prefer  Mr.  Roth  to  offer 
it  on  the  Floor.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If 
the  Rlbicoff  motion  carries — I  am  not  seek- 
ing to  deny  the  Senator  recognition  for  his 
amendment.  AU  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we 
Just  do  it  In  the  orderly  legislative  process 
Senator  Roth.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  agree 
yesterday  that  we  would  have  an  up  and 
down  vote  on  my  amendment  today.  If  It 
were  possible  to  hold  the  hearings  and  to 
have  a  vote  on  it  before  we  finally  report 
the  bill  out.  that  would  be  an  alternative, 
but  otherwise  I  think  we  ought  to  go  ahead 
and  have  an  up  and  down  vote  now  on  my 
amendment. 
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Chtober  U,  1981 


Btxd.   May  I  ask  a  question?  Is 

year  deferment? 

Roth.  Yes,  sir. 

Btro.  What  happens  at  the  end 


ROTH.  It  would  go  Into  effect  as 
scheduled  to  do  so  now.  It  Is  a 
Freeze. 

Bentsen.   I  do  not   know  If   you 
or  down  on  It.  I  want  It  clearly 
that  I  may  end  up  finally  being 
ajrter  appropriate  study.  If  you  do 
or  down  on  it,  want  that  Inter- 
that  I  am  opposed  to  ultimately 
t  we  delay  the  raise. 
AisMAN.    Frankly,    that   Is   why   I 
ought  to  have  a  vote  on  Senator 
notion. 

Roth.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  always 

Ice  to  give  people  an  up  or  down 

(luld  like  an  up  or  down  vote  on 

t,   as   agreed   to   yesterday. 

MAN.  Senator,  I  asked  that  we 

matter  over  until  yesterday.  I  did 

I  was  foreclosing  anybody  from 

consideration  of  It. 

ROTH.  As  you  yourself  have  said 

sessions  that  it  has  never  been 

to  try  to  avoid  votes  on  an  In- 

amendments     by     parliamentary 

I   think   that   has  been   a  very 

and,  for  that  reason  I  would 

Insist  that  I  do  have  a  vote. 

RiBicoFT.    It    Is   up    to   you,   Mr. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Bentsen. 

Is    that    If    we    deferred    this 

I^elson  Committee  had  hearings,  I 

for  Mr.  Roth's  amendment  after 

Senator  Nelson  because  I  think 

Is  a  basic  problem  here,   but  I 

no  today  because  my  feeling  Is 

I^lnts  made  by  Senator  Nelson  are 

sound   and   there   are   compUca- 

hts    whole   Social    Security   fund 

maybe  we  should  be  on  the  way 

the  entire  Social  Security 


restrui  turlng 


know  what  Inflation  is  going  to 

unemployment    with    the 

the  fund,  and  I   think  on   the 

responsibility,  with  no  reflection  on 

because  I  do  not  think  there 

responsible  Senator  Roth.  He  is  a 

man    with    good    Ideas    and    I 

I  las  a  good  idea  here. 

vi^uld  be  a  lot  happier  if  Gaylord 

those  hearings  within  a  month 

returned,  or  maybe  before,  if  he 


p(  tentlal 
cf 


hal 


Nelson  is  not  the  type  of  man  who 

tries  to  repress  things. 

Bentsen.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prob- 

n  into  when  you  vote  like  this. 

'or  a  cut  on  whatever  was  going 

and  you  do  that  by  itself. 

things  that  we  may  have  to  do 

^oclal  Security  system  that  will  not 

pleasant  and  when  you  cannot  put  the 

together  you  niay  find  It  very 

accomplish  the  things  that  are 


lur 


inci  eased 


pac  [age 

t(. 


hfcve  some  of  the  sweet  with  a  pack- 

you  can  accomplish  it.  I  am 

concerned    about    Just    doing    what    la 

popular  and  not  doing  some  of  the 

ffi^ult  things  we  have  to  do  at  the 

in  restructuring  the  Social  Se- 

syslem. 


Chafee.     Mr.     Chairman,     there 

36  a  good  deal  of  concern  about 

I  nd  yesterday,  that  was  raised  in 

with    another   matter,    the    so- 

Griivel    amendment,   en    amendment 

nobody  knew  anything  about,  never 

of  before  it  was  raised  yesterday 

to  me  that  those  who  are  so  con- 

abbut  hearings — how  did  that  vote 

resterday  en  the  Gravel  thing? 

run  down  who  voted  aye? 
Dole.    We   had   a   chart    on    the 


y  )u 


That  is  a  $3  billion  chart  there. 

The  CHAiaiiCAN.  Let  me  see.  The  yeas,  as 
of  now,  the  yeas  are  ten  and  the  nays  are 
Ave. 

Senator  Chafee.  Could  you  inform  us  who 
voted  now,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Bentsen.  I  would  be  glad  to  say 
that  I  am  one  who  voted  aye.  Let  me  make  a 
point,  .IS  long  as  this  has  come  up. 

Senator  Chafee.  If  I  could  finish? 

Senator  Bentsen.  If  I  may — 

The  Chairman.  All  the  Republicans  voted 
no. 

Senator  Blntsen  You  are  going  to  have  a 
Judgment  of  the  marketplace  on  those  reve- 
nue bonds  as  to  whether  or  not  that  is  a 
feasible  project  and  there  was  some  Judg- 
ment behind  that  vote  and  it  was  dlscuosed. 
The  question  of  whether  you  are  going  to 
have  Federal  appropriations  or  you  are  going 
to  aav3  a  tax  free  bond. 

If  It  is  not  a  feasible  project,  obviously  the 
marketplace  would  not  fund  those  kinds  of 
bonds. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  There  is  another  p'-ob- 
lem.  We  were  dealing  with  the  Gravel 
amendment  on  the  problem  of  how  do  you 
produce  more  energy  which  was  germane  to 
the  legislation  that  we  now  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  rule  that  we 
will  vote  on  the  Ribicoff  motion. 

Call  the  roll. 

Senator  Roth.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the 
first  time  in  the  years  that  I  have  served  on 
this  committee  where  a  vote  on  a  member's 
amendment  has  been  avoided. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  that  does  not 
mean  it  has  been  avoided.  We  have  a  motion 
to  postpone  consideration  of  It  after  we  hold 
hearings.  That  has  not  been  avoided. 

Senator  Both.  That  is  not  what  I  am  say- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  specific  amend- 
ment proposing  this  freeze  taking  place  now 
and  obviously  that  is  what  we  are  avoiding,  a 
vote  up  or  down  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  some  relief  given  to  the  working 
people. 

I  think  I  am  entitled,  Just  as  the  other 
gentlemen — I  have  never  objected  to  anyone 
else's  ever  having  a  vote  on  his  proposal,  no 
matter  how  embarrassing  it  might  be  to  me, 
and  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  that  right. 

Senator  Nelson.  Let  me  say  a  word  on  that, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee, I  do  not  really  understand  his 
amendment  and  I  read  it  for  the  first  time 
this  morning.  I  think  it  is  quite  a  bit  to  ask 
that  you  make  a  decision  involving  $11  bil- 
lion a  year,  the  whole  Social  Security  sys- 
tem, without  any  hearings  at  all.  We  have  a 
subcommittee  for  that  purpose;  I  am  guar- 
anteeing the  hearings. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  position  that  vot- 
ing against  Senator  Roth's  proposal.  I  might 
be  for  it.  My  point  is  I  can  not  make  an  in- 
formed Judgment  after  reading  a  brief  memo- 
randum this  morning.  I  Just  could  not.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  In  a  position  of  saying  I  am 
against  it.  I  say  very  well  be  for  it,  and  we 
have  plenty  of  time. 

So  I  think  I  agree  with  the  motion  by 
Senator  Ribicoff. 

The  Chairman.  Call  the  roll. 

Senator  Roth.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we 
changing  the  practice  of  this  committee? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  voting  on  Mr.  Rlbl- 
coff's  motion.  Senator. 

Senator  Roth.  This  came  up,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, two  weeks  ago,  and  I  have  always  played 
very  fair  with  this  committee  and  at  that 
time  there  was  an  effort  made  to  avoid  a  vote 
on  a  particular  amendment  and  I  believe 
the  Chairman  himself  came  out  and  ex- 
plicitly said  we  never  use  procedures  to  avoid 
a  vote. 

Now,  I  am  asking — in  that  time,  accom- 
modation was  made,  I  think  at  your  Instiga- 
tion, and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  should 
have  an  up  or  down  vote  on  this  amendment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  raised  it  yester- 
day you  asked  me  If  I  would  wait  until  to- 


day and  we  discussed  voting  on  it  today  and 
I  agreed  with  you.  I  said  I  would. 

I  feel  I  played  very  open  and  fair  and  I 
mentioned  several  weeks  ago  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  offer  this  amendment.  So  I  really  feel 
that  there  should  be  an  up  or  down  vote  on 
my  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  I  think  you  have 
made  that  clear.  It  Is  a  matter  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  decide  and  the  Committee  can 
either  vote  the  motion  up,  or  they  can  vote 
the  motion  down. 

Senator  Dole.  Mr.  Chairman?  I  move  to 
table  the  RlblcoS  motion. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  vote  on  that. 

Fine.  Let's  vote  on  that.  Call  the  roll.  It  is 
not  debatable. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Talmadge? 

(No  response) . 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Ribicoff? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  No. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Byrd? 

Senator  Byrd.  No. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Nelson? 

Senator  Nelson.  No. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Gravel? 

Senator  Roth.  Aye,  by  proxy. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Bentsen? 

Senator  Bentsen.  No. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Matsunaga? 

(No  response) . 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Moynlban? 

(No  response) . 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Baucus? 

Senator  Baucus.  No. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Boren? 

Senator  Boren.  Aye. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Bradley? 

Senator  Bradley.  No. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Dole? 

Senator  Dole.  Aye. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Packwood? 

Senator  Packwood.  Aye. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Roth? 

Senator  Roth.  Aye. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Danforth? 

Senator  Danforth.  Aye. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Chafee? 

Senator  Chafee.  Aye. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Heinz? 

Senator  Heinz.  Aye. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Wallop? 

Senator  Wallop.  Aye. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Durenberger? 

Senator  Durenberger.  Aye. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

The  yeas  are  ten  and  the  nays  are  seven. 

Senator  Nelson.  What  Is  the  vote? 

The  Chairman.  The  yeas  are  ten  and  the 
nays  are  seven.  Not  voting  are  Messrs.  Tal- 
madge, Matsunaga,  and  Moynlhan. 

Mr.  Moynlhan,  I  have  his  proxy.  I  will  call 
call  that  no.  Ten  to  eight. 

Senator  Dole.  Now  the  vote  Is  on  the  Roth 
proposal. 

Senator  Roth.  I  move. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  have  a  TOte  on  tba 
Roth  amendment.  Call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Talmadge? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  RlblcoS? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  No. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Byrd? 

Senator  Byrd.  No. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Nelson? 

Senator  Nelson.  No. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Gravel? 

Senator  Roth.  Aye,  by  proxy. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Bentsen? 

Senator  Bentsen.  No. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Matsunaga? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Moynlhan? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Baucus? 

Senator  Baucus.  No. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Boren? 

Senator  Boren.  Aye. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Bradley? 

Senator  Bradley.  No. 

Mr.  Stekn.  Mr.  Dole? 
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Senator  Dole.  Aye. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Packwood? 

Senator  Packwood.  Aye. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Roth? 

Senator  Rotk.  Aye. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Danforth? 

Senator  Danforth.  Aye. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Chafee? 

Senator  Chafee.  Aye. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Heinz? 

Senator  Heinz.  Aye. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Wallop? 

Senator  Wallop.  Aye. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Durenberger? 

Senator  Durenberger.  No. 

Mr.  Stern.  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

The  yeas  are  ten  and  the  nays  are  eight 
Absent  are  Messrs.  Talmadge  and  Matsunaga 
We  will  ask  the  absentees  to  record  them- 
selves. However  they  record  themselves,  that 
is  bow  the  vote  will  go. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware was  talking  about  decontrol  of 
prices,  not  about  ■windfall  profit  tax.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  was  talking 
about  freezing  for  1  year  the  proposed 
increase  in  social  security  tax.  That  is 
not  the  case  today. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  doing  his 
best  to  get  oil  production  in  Missouri  and 
other  States  where  they  really  do  not 
understand  the  benefits  except  when  it 
gets  cold,  or  when  they  want  to  start 
their  car. 

I  have  prepared  a  couple  of  amend- 
ments, one  being  on  the  production  of 
automobiles.  They  do  a  lot  of  that  in 
Missouri.  Maybe  we  will  have  a  little  tax 
on  the  production  of  automobiles,  or 
maybe  a  little  tax  on  coal,  to  put  into 
the  social  security  trust  funds.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  does  not  propose  to 
offer  those  amendments  because  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  mistake  to  start  down 
that  path  of  general  funding  or  general 
revenue  financing  of  the  social  security 
system. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri;  I  just  hope  he  does  not  have 
enough  votes.  We  will  find  that  out 
sometime  tomorrow. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  may  read  the 
Record,  or  who  may  not  be  able  to  avoid 
listening  to  us  in  their  offices,  td  look 
very  carefully  at  the  precedent  we  would 
establish  by  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  the  right  way  to  go.  Even 
if  you  look  at  it  from  the  oil  standpoint, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator  this  is  the 
one  provision  in  the  tax  bill  that  is 
supply  side.  We  do  reduce  the  tax  on 
newly  discovered  oil.  We  do  provide  in- 
centives for  those  who  want  to  explore 
for  newly  discovered  oil. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  ensuing  de- 
bate we  can  address  this  issue  as 
squarely  as  we  should  and  that  we  can 
make  an  objective  judgment.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  that  we  not  adopt 
this  amendment.  I  will  do  that  again  to- 
morrow. It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
the  Senator  does  not  want  to  vote  before 
noon. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  was  hoping  some- 
where around  2  o'clock.  I  do  not  know 
what  time  we  are  coming  in.  I  thought 
we  were  coming  in  at  11. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Democrats  will  have 
their  caucus  tomorrow. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  do  we 
know  what  time  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  bring  in  the  Senate? 


Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

on  the  amendment.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  order  as  to  the  time  for  convening  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

on  the  amendment.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suCBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  sat- 
isfactory, we  v/ill  follow  the  outline  ini- 
tially offered  to  acccept  amendments 
from  a  couple  of  Senators,  amendments 
which  will  be  accepted,  and  then  go  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  really  like  to  offer  his 
statement  on  the  bill.  I  have  been  wait- 
ing for  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator  use 
his  microphone?  Unless  it  is  a  private 
conversation,  will  the  Senator  use  his 
microphone  so  we  can  hear  him? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
present  some  comments  on  the  bill.  I 
hope  I  will  not  lake  too  much  time  from 
either  the  Senator  from  Texas  or  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

As  the  Senate  proceeds  to  vote  on  the 
social  security  changes  recommended  by 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  set  down,  for  the  record,  how 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  alleviat- 
ing social  security's  financial  problems 
and  what  remains  to  be  done. 

I  find  it  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
latter  point,  because  although  most  of  us 
would  agree  on  the  need,  as  this  bill  does, 
to  reallocate  the  payroll  tax  rates,  allow 
interfund  borrowing  and  restore  the 
minimum  benefit,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  is  not  a  complete  solution  to 
either  the  short-term  or  the  long-term 
financing  problems. 

Despite  the  tax  rate  reallocation  and 
interfund  borrowing,  and  despite  the 
savings  achieved  through  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act,  the  financing  of  so- 
cial security  is  extremely  risky  in  the 
short  term.  The  long-term  financing 
problems  of  social  security  have  yet  to 
be  addressed  in  a  comprehensive  way. 
And  given  the  inadequacy  of  the  short- 
term  steps  and  the  absence  of  a  long- 
term  solution,  the  American  public — 
workers  and  beneficiaries — are  being 
asked  to  tolerate  continued  uncertainty 
about  the  future  of  social  security,  at  a 
time  when  their  confidence  in  that  pro- 
gram is  already  at  a  historic  low. 

OtTTLOOK   FOR    1982-86 

The  next  5  years  pose  the  possibility 
of  the  social  security  funds,  combined, 
running  out  of  money.  We  all  refer  to 
this  as  "the  short-term  problem."  It  is 
important  to  understand  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill  before  us  responds 
to  the  short-term  financing  problem  only 
by  shifting  tax  rates  among  the  three 
trust  funds  and  permitting  interfund 
borrowing  between  OASI  and  DI.  The  re- 
allocation of  the  tax  rates  among  OASI, 
DI.  and  HI  is  designed  to  increase  reve- 
nues to  OASI  by  shifting  revenues  from 
DI  and  HI  between  1982  and  1985.  and 
from  DI  between  1986  and  1990. 

In  1990.  revenues  are  also  shifted  from 


DI  back  into  HI  to  help  strengthen  the 
HI  fund  against  the  expected  operating 
deficits  which  will  occur  at  the  end  of  the 
1980's.  Interfund  borrowing  between 
OASI  and  DI  has  the  effect  of  combining 
these  two  funds.  The  combined  OASDI 
fund  gains  tax  revenues  under  the  real- 
location plan  between  1982  and  1985  and 
loses  revenues  in  1990-2004.  Beginning 
in  2005.  OASI  gets  more  revenues  than 
under  current  law  and  DI  less,  although 
the  combined  OASDI  and  the  HI  fund 
get  the  same  tax  rates  after  2005  as  are 
now  scheduled  under  current  law. 

This  combination  of  reallocation  of 
tax  rates. and  interfund  borrowing  be- 
tween OASI  and  DI  was  designed  to  pro- 
duce approximately  the  same  combined 
trust  fund  balances  for  OASDHI  as  if 
interfund  borrowing  were  allowed  among 
all  three  funds.  But  since  borrowing  from 
HI  has  been  ruled  out.  the  real  concern 
is  about  the  trust  fund  balances  under 
OASDI  and  HI,  separately. 

Experts  agree  that  the  OASDI  trust 
fimds  should  remain  at  least  at  13  to  14 
percent  of  annual  expenditures  in  order 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  margin  of  safe- 
ty, and  that  reserves  below  12  percent  are 
certainly  inadequate  to  guarantee  the 
uninterrupted  flow  of  monthly  benefit 
checks. 

While  this  bill  may  get  us  beyond  the 
immediate  hurdle  of  1982.  the  steps  tak- 
en will  not  be  adequate  in  the  short  term 
for  at  least  three  reasons. 

First.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  submit 
for  the  Record  the  following  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  estimates.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed. 
Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TRUST  FUND  RATIOS  UNDER  SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
PROPOSAL  AT  BEGINNING  OF  YEAR  (BASED  ON  ALTERNA- 
TIVE  ll-B  OF  1981  TRUSTEES  REPORT) 


(In  percent,  calendar  years! 


OASI 

DI 

OASDI 

HI 

OASOI-HI 

1981 

18 

20 

47 

23 

1982 

13 

58 

21 

1983 

20 

31 

19 

1984 

25 

51 

18 

1985 

21 

13 

14 

1986 

19 

21 

14 

1987 

19 

12 

23 

14 

1988 

10 

20 

11 

20 

13 

1989 

8 

21 

14 

10 

1990 

6 

21 

3 

7 

Source:   Office  of  the  Actuary.  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, Sept.  29.  1981. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  According  to  these  projec- 
tions, OASDI  balances  decline  during  the 
decade  even  after  the  proposed  adjust- 
ments will  have  been  made.  Leaving  aside 
the  critical  question  of  whether  the  un- 
derlying assumptions  are  reasonable  or 
even  credible  until  later  in  this  discus- 
sion, the  fact  is  that,  even  under  this  set 
of  assumptions,  the  balances  after  1985 
become  low — in  my  judgment  danger- 
ously low  in  the  mid-1980's  and  disas- 
trously low  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Reserve  ratios  of  9  percent  and  8  per- 
cent in  1989  and  1990  are  certainly  in- 
adequate to  maintain  a  smooth  fiow  of 
checks  to  beneficiaries.  The  SSA  esti- 
mates above  also  show  that  the  HI  trust 
fund  balances  will  decline  dramatically 
during  the  1 980 's— reaching  3  percent  of 
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TAe|.E  2.-PR0JECTI0NS  Of  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUND  OUTLAYS.  INCOMES,  AND  BALANCES.  UNDER  PESSIMISTIC  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS  BY  CALENDAR  YEAR 

|ln  billions  of  doH*rt| 


bplance 

balanct  (u  percent  of  ouUiyi). 

I  nee: 


i-ye  ( 


b  ttnct. 


Old  a(e  end  >u|vivors  iniutance 
Outltys. 
Income  ■ 

Yeer-end 

Stirt-of  . 
Disability  insui 

Outlays.. 

Income  >. 

Year-end 

Start-of-ye^r  balance  (as  percent  o4  outlays) 
Hospital  insuiii 

Outlays. . 

Income  '. 

Year-end  b^anca 

SUrt-of  ,  , 
Combined  OASI 

Outlays 

Income  < 

Year-end  balance 

Start-of-yei  r  balance  (as  percent  o(  outlays) 


•  Income  to  Ike  trust  funds  is  budget  authority.  It  includes  payroll  tax  receipts,  interest  on       Source:  CBO.  Based  on  pessimistic  economic  assumptions.  Includes  the  effects  of  the  omnibus 
balances,  and  cfrtain  general  fund  transfers.  reconciliation  bill  of  1981. 

Note:  Minus  sign  denotes  a  deficit 
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by  1990.  In  order  to  bail  out 

and  survivors  fund,  this  bill 

the  demise  of  the  HI 


reason  we  should  harbor 

that  this  action  is  adequate 

projections  above  leave  no 

error.    The    Congressional 

in  the  testimony  of  Di- 

Rivlin  before  the  Joint  Eco- 

on  September  22.  indi- 


cated that  even  with  the  use  of  interfund 
borrowing  among  the  three  trust  funds, 
and  the  savings  realized  through  the  Om- 
nibus  Reconciliation  Act,  the  margin  for 
error  is  extremely  slim. 

In  fact,  the  CBO  said  that  if  the  econ- 
omy followed  an  only  slightly  more  pessi- 
mistic path,  the  trust  ftmd  reserves,  im- 
der  interfund  borrowing,  would  become 
insufficient  as  early  as  1984.  At  best,  we 
are  placing  no  better  than  an  even  money 


bet,  with  the  consequences  of  losing  that 
bet  no  less  than  financial  chaos  for  s(x;ial 
security  recipients. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  I  wish  to 
introduce  into  the  Record  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office's  pessimistic  fore- 
cast. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


198S 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


balance  (as  percmt  of  outliys).. 
01,  and  HI: 


126.9 

122.7 

18.7 

18.0 

18.1 

16.9 

2.« 

20.0 

30.1 
3!i.l 
18.7 
45.7 

175.1 
174.7 
39.8 
23.0 


141.2 

128.7 

6.1 

13.2 

19.8 
23.1 
5.7 
12.3 

34.4 
38.9 

23.2 
54.4 

195.5 
190.7 
35.1 
20.4 


156.0 

139.2 

-10.7 

3.9 

20.7 
25.8 
10.9 
27.8 

39.6 
42.7 
26.3 
58.6 

216.3 

207.7 

26.5 

16.2 


170.4 

149.9 

-31.3 

-6.3 

21.9 
28.5 
17.6 
49.9 

45.4 
46.4 
27.3 
57.9 

237.7 

224.8 

13.6 

11.1 


185.4 

167.6 

-49.0 

-16.9 

23.3 
36.0 
30.3 
75.4 

51.8 
52.0 
27.4 
52.6 

260.5 

255.6 

8.6 

5.2 


201.5 

181.5 

-69.1 

-24.3 

25.3 
40.3 
45.3 

119.8 

58.9 
60.0 
28.5 

46.5 

285.7 

281.8 

4.7 

3.0 


218.9 

195.7 
-92.2 
-31.6 

27.1 
44.9 
63.2 

167.5 

66.9 
64.8 
26.3 
42.5 

312.8 

305.4 

-2.7 

1.5 


236.9 

211.2 

-117.9 

-38.9 

28.9 
S0.0 
84.2 

218.7 

76.0 
69.6 
20.0 
34.7 

341.7 

330.7 

-13.7 

-0.8 


257.5 

227.0 

-148.5 

-45.8 

3L1 
SS.4 

108.5 
270.8 

86.2 

74.2 

7.9 

23.2 

374.9 
356.5 
-32.0 
-3.7 


279.1 

262.2 

-165.4 

-53.2 

33.5 

69.3 

144.4 

324.3 

97.9 

79.6 

-10.4 

8.1 

410.5 

411.0 

-31.5 

-7.8 


Mr.   President,    as   you 

t^ese  statistics,  please  bear  in 

this  bill,  because  it  prohibits 

from  the  HI  fund,  would  make 

less   money   available   for 

security  benefits  than  is  im- 

bottom  line  of  this  table. 


reason  we  must  recognize 

of  this  response  is  that 

forecasts — whether  by 

the  usual  but  totally 

asstimption  that  there  will  be 

levelopment  of  the  economy 

will  experience  no  cyclical 

4nd  downturns,  such  as   the 

we  now  find  ourselves  in. 

trust  fund  reserves  as  high  as 

these  margins  will  not 

if  the  economy  goes  through 

dips  or  valleys  of  the  kind 

be  experiencing  with  increas- 


t(i 
ii 


those  who  believe  this  bill  will 

^hort-term  financing  problem 

are  making  a  bad  bet. 

bill,  though  helpfxil  in 

mn,  is  far  from  a  complete 

s(x:ial   security's   financing 

the  1980's.  And  the  risk  is 

economy  fails  to  improve  to 

issumed  by  the  intermediate 

that  the  fund  balances  will 

well  before  the  end  of 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the 

p^imistic  assumptions,  under 

occurs  in  1984,  are  in  fact. 

than  our  actual  experi- 

last  5  years. 
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LONC-T^tM    FINANCING    PROBLEMS    OF 
SOCIAL    SECTTHITT 

Even  under  the  most  optimistic  fore- 
casts this  b  11  can  only  postpone  the  social 
security  fii  ancing  problem  for  the  next 
several  yea  :s.  Congress  failed  to  solve  the 


long-range  problems  of  the  system  with 
the  1977  legislation,  despite  its  intent  to 
do  so.  This  year  Congress  has  failed  to 
even  try  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
put  social  security  on  a  fiscally  sound 
basis. 

Under  the  intermediate  II-B  assump- 
tions in  the  most  recent  trustees  report, 
long-range  forecasts  once  again  present 
an  adverse  picture  for  the  OASI  and  DI 
programs.  Social  security  actuaries  pro- 
ject that  lander  intermediate  U-B  as- 
simiptions,  the  OASDI  program  needs  12 
percent  more  in  financial  resources  than 
it  has  under  current  law  in  the  2006-30 
period,  and  36  percent  more  in  the  2031- 
55  period.  Under  pessimistic  assumptions, 
the  OASDI  program  needs  41  percent 
more  in  financial  resources  in  2006-30 
and  105  percent  more  in  the  2031-55 
period. 

The  sharp  increase  in  costs  reflects  the 
changing  demographic  structure  of  the 
population.  The  ratio  of  the  beneficiaries 
to  covered  workers  is  projected  to  rise 
dramatically  as  the  post-World  War  n 
baby  b(X3m  generation  begins  reaching 
retirement  age  after  2010.  At  that  time, 
the  working  population  will  be  of  the  low 
fertiUty  generation  that  began  In  the 
late  1960's.  The  ratio  of  contributors  to 
beneficiaries  is  projected  to  decline  from 
3.2  to  1  in  1981  to  2.0  to  1  in  2030. 

We  have  the  time  now  to  seek  creative 
solutions  which  may,  at  least  in  part, 
reverse  the  trends  contributing  to  the 
deficits.  But  any  long-range  restructur- 
ing of  social  security  benefits  and  tax 
levels  requires  ample  leadtime,  to  give 
people  fair  notice  about  the  changes  in 
retirement  rules,  benefits  or  tax  rates,  so 
that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
appropriate  adjustments  in  their  pa- 
sonal  plans. 


Any  changes  have  to  be  Introduced 
gradually,  and  extend  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  That  is  why  its  essential  to  begin 
addressing  the  long-term  problem  as 
soon  as  possible.  Although  the  changes 
in  benefits  under  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981  reduce  the  long-term 
social  security  deficit  by  0.17  percent  of 
payroll  imder  intermediate  assumptions, 
this  only  lowers  the  average  75-year 
deficit  under  intermediate  n-B  assiunp- 
tions  from  1.82  percent  of  taxable  pay- 
roll to  1.65  percent.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  obvious  to  all  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

LOSS  OF  PITBLIC  CONFIDENCE 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  very  much 
aware  of  both  the  short-term  and  the 
long-term  problems. 

The  worst  problem  of  all,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  recurring  news  of  s(x;ial 
security's  financial  problems  has  eroded 
public  confidence  in  the  ability  of  social 
security  to  meet  its  future  commitments. 
While  most  Americans  support  the  goals 
of  the  social  security  system,  many  who 
are  paying  social  security  taxes  now  are 
doubting  whether  it  will  be  around  to 
pay  their  benefits  when  it  is  their  turn 
to  retire.  There  are  even  those  who  be- 
lieve the  situation  is  so  hopeless  that 
we  should  simply  throw  in  the  towel  and 
scrap  the  whole  system. 

"A  1979  Study  of  American  Attitudes 
Toward  Pensions  and  Retirement."  com- 
missioned by  Johnson  and  Higgins  and 
conducted  by  Louis  Harris  and  Asso- 
ciates. Inc.,  found  that  more  than  8  out 
of  10  current  employees  have  "less  than 
full  confidence"  that  social  security  will 
pay  them  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled when  they  retire;  42  percent  have 
"hardly  any  confidence  at  all." 
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"A  Nationwide  Survey  of  Attitudes  retired  Americans,  who  have  suffered  I  would  remind  those  people  that  the 
Toward  Social  Security."  prepared  for  through  a  summer  of  alarm  and  uncer-  opposite  may  also  occur,  that  is.  the 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  Secu-  tainty  about  their  benefit  checks,  along  unwelcome  severe  and  sudden  benefit 
rity  by  Peter  D.  Hart  Research  Asso-  with  older  working  people  who  are  plan-  cuts,  on  the  order  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ciates.  Inc.,  found  in  1980  that  61  percent  ning  for  their  retirement  in  a  few  years,  ministration  last  May.  In  my  judgment, 
of  the  noiiretired  have  little  confidence  The  widespread  lack  of  public  confi-  neither  general  revenue  financing  nor 
that  funds  will  be  available  to  pay  their  dence  in  social  security  is  not  a  failure  of  severe  benefit  cuts  are  the  correct  ap- 
retirement  benefits.  These  doubts  were  public  relations,  so  to  speak.  It  is  an  in-  proach.  Further,  it  is  certainly  not  ad- 
expressed  by  almost  three-fourths  of  formed  pubUc  reaction  to  the  short-term  visable  to  adopt  any  policy  toward  social 
those  between  ages  25  and  44.  and   long-term   financing   problems   of  security  that  is  triggered  literally  by  the 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ-  social  security  which  I  discussed  earlier,  default  of  the  system, 

ent  Business  commissioned  a  survey  of  The  only  thing  that  will  really  improve  Mr.  President,  today  I  call  upon  my 

1  500  voting  age  adults  between  April  2  public  confidence  is  the  assurance  that  colleagues  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 

and  April  8,   1981.  Overall,   the  study  Congress  has  acted  responsibly  to  put  the  to  address  seriously  the  real  problems  we 

found  "a  serious  lack  of  confidence  in  social   security   program   on   a   fiscally  face  in  social  security. 

the  retirement  program  *   •   *  across  all  sound  basis.  To  date  Congress  has  not  We  must  take  action — and  take  action 

segments  of  American  society."  Nearly  7  done  so,  and  this  bill  does  not  provide  soon — to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 

out  of  10  Americans — 68  percent — recog-  that  assurance.  American  people  in  the  future  ability  of 

nize  that  the  social  security  program  is  in  Let  me  emphasize  that  even  the  short-  social  security  to  pay  promised  benefits, 

financial    trouble.    Two-thirds    of    the  term  repair  measures  undertaken  in  this  Mr.    BENTSEN.    Mr.    President,    the 

adults  surveyed — 67  percent — are  wor-  bill — its  short-term  financing  proposals  Senator  from  Missouri  is  proposing  that 

ried  about  their  retirement  income.  Only  to  reallocate  the  tax  rates  and  permit  we  come  in  through  the  back  door  and 

28  percent  expressed  confidence  in  the  partial  interfund  borrowing — still  leave  make  some  very  significant,  dramatic, 

future  and  say  they  are  unconcerned,  the  program  in  an  extremely  vulnerable  and  ill-advised  changes  in  the  way  we 

ConfidenC3  in  the  program  shrinks  sig-  condition  in  the  short  term.  And  this  bill  finance  social  security.  Perhaps  Senator 

niflcantly  among  younger  age  groups.  does  not  even  attempt  to  address  the  Eagleton  senses  the  advent  of  Halloween, 

More  recently,  the  New  York  Times/  long-term  deficit.  for  he  has  attempted  to  cloak  his  amend- 

CBS  poll  of  1.467  adults  conducted  in  if  Congress,  in  the  near  future,  does  ment  in  a  Robin  Hood  disguise,  claiming 

June  28-July  1, 1981.  found  that  a  major-  not  get  down  to  meeting  its  public  respon-  that  it  would  take  from  the  rich  and  give 

ity  of  the  American  people — 54  percent—  sibility,  we  are  going  to  have  the  people  in  to  the  poor.  In  his  scheme  of  things  the 

no  longer  believe  that  the  social  security  this  country  beheving  that  we  are  totally  rich  are  the  big.  bad  oil  companies  who 

system  will  have  the  money  available  to  incapable  of  acting  responsibly,  until  we  are  somehow  responsible  for  America  s 

pay  them  the  full  benefits  they  would  be  have  not  only  a  problem  but  also  a  crisis  energy  problems.  The  poor  are  those  who 

entitled  to  at  retirement.  The  age  break-  of  such  magnitude  that  not  only  do  we  are  entitled  to  social  security  benefits, 

down  of  those  who  doubt  that  social  deal  with  it  too  late,  but  also,  we  find  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  difficult  thing 

security   will   provide  full   benefits  for  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  it  for  a  senator  from  a  nonproducing  State 

their  own  retirement  is  also  instructive,  effectively.  to  stand  on  this  fioor  and  deliver  im- 

NEw  YORK  TiMEs/CBS  POLL  I  bclleve  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com-  passioned    speeches    against    oU    com- 

percentage  who  doubt  that  social  sectirity  mittee  would   Uke  to   deal   with  social  panies.  I  suggest,  however,  that  when  it 

win  provldt  full  benefits  for  their  own  re-  security  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  but  comes  to  issues  as  important  as  energy 

tiremenf  I  am  not  always  convinced  that  aU  the  and  social  security',  this  country  would 

National         - »*  Members  of  Congress— not  just  on  the  be  well  served  by  less  passion  and  more 

Under  25  years            70  Senate  side  but  on  the  House  side  as  reason. 

25-34  years .— 75  well— are  wiUing  to  address  this  issue.  The    Senator   is    proposing   that    we 

35-14  years.. «*  I  understand  what  poUtics  is  aU  about,  change  the  rules  and  start  taxing  newly 

45-54  years —    56  I  imderstand  the  pressure  in  election  discovered  oU  and  gas  at  full  windfall 

5&-64  years.. 34  y^^^   ^hey  come  every  2  years  on  the  Profit  tax  rates.  That  is  an  idea  that 

65  and  over 13  House  side  and  every  6  years  in  the  Sen-  simply  makes  no  sense.  It  is  unfair.  It 

This  poll  confirms  earlier  findings  that  ate.  on  the  average.  wiU  diminish  the  incentives  for  domestic 
the  confidence  problem  is  serious,  and  Although  I  support  the  committee  biU  energy  production  and  increase  our  de- 
more  acute  among  younger  and  middle-  as  the  most  that  can  be  accomplished  in  pendence  on  OPEC.  It  is  also  an  made- 
aged  workers  But  it  also  demonstrates  the  current  political  climate.  I  feel  the  Quate,  ill-considered,  jeriy-rigged  re- 
that  roughly  one-third  of  those  ap-  obUgation  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  sponse  to  the  very  real  problems  we  will 
proaching  retirement.  55  to  64  years,  and  that  there  is  more  to  be  done.  The  failure  face  m  the  area  of  social  security 
1  out  of  8  of  those  65  and  over  also  have  of  the  Congress  to  finally  resolve  the  financmg. 

serious  doubts.  There  is  simply  no  reason  solvency  issue  leaves  beneficiaries  and  Now.  Mr   President,  let  me  just  taKe 

to  doubt  the  failing  credibility  of  our  the  working  population  in  a  chronic  state  a  few  minutes  to  explam  why  the  Ea«ie- 

citizenry  in  this,  the  most  needed,  of  our  of    uncertainty   about    future   benefits,  ton  amendment  is  poor  energy  pohcy. 

programs.  Postponing  responsible  action  too  long  Perhaps  we  should   begin  by  aslong  a 

I  believe  that  the  worst  problem  facing  may  lead  to  dangerous  and  unforeseen  very  basic  Question :  What  was  the  pur- 

social  security  is  the  massive  loss  of  pub-  consequences.    We    simply    should    not  P^^^  °^  *^®7,^*^/^"  P"?*^*  ^!„l -^,^ 

lie  confidence  in  the  system's  ability  to  gamble  with  other  people's  social  security  opponent  of  that  tax.  but  I  think  oppo- 

dehver  future  benefits.  The  loss  of  con-  benefits.  Maybe  if  Members  of  Congress  n^nts  and  proponents  can  aU  agree  that 

fldence  is  genuine  cause  for  alarm  be-  were  under  the  social  security  system,  i*  was  designed  to  P^.^f^^^oil  comimiies 

cause  the  whole  social  insurance  system  rather  than  our  own  little,  modified  Fed-  from  realising  the  full  benefit  of  d«;on- 

rests  upon  a  compact  across  generations:  eral  employee  benefits  system,  the  Mem-  t™'  °^  existing  resen^^  i,°  °  .fin  tw 

Younger  workers  pay  taxes  to  finance  the  bers  of  Congress  would  begin  to  feel  some  as  I J^  .^'^f  ^-^i  h«  .^^^ ^^^^tt^Je?  to 

benefits  to  retired  and  disabled  workers  of  the  uncert^ainty  and  anxiety  that  our  '^^  ,"^^5!^^^™^!  *f\rH  „!  vp?^n 

and  their  famUies,  with  the  expectation  senior  citizens  and  working  people  now  apply  to  energy  that  had  not  jet  been 

that   the   younger   generations   of   the  feel.  Maybe  the  way  to  get  the  attention  aiscoverea. 

future  will  do  the  same  for  them  when  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol  In  fact,  the  whole  point  of  decontrol 

it  is  their  turn  to  retire.  Growing  doubts  is  to  suggest  that  Members  of  Congress  was  to  provide  new  incentives  for  Amer- 

about  the  future  of  social  security  threat-  should  know  what  it  is  like  to  be  the  ica's  energy  producers  to  go  out  and  taJce 

en  to  undermine  workers'  willingness  to  poose,  not  the  gander.  I  do  not  know  why  the  risks,  spend  the  millions  of  aoUars 

support  the  payroll  tax  on  which  the  en-  there  is  so  much  reluctance  to  act.  to  driU  the  deeper  wells  necessary  to  find 

tire  system  rests.  i  suspect  that  some  of  those  who  would  new  oil  and  gas  necessary  for  the  energy 

Further,  although  the  crisis  of  con-  deny  social  security's  financial  problems  independence  of  this  country, 
fidence  among  younger  workers  is  now  secretly  believe  that  if  the  system  does.  If  I  were  writing  a  textbook  about  how 
well     documented,     few     people     have  in  fact,  fail,  there  wUl  be  no  other  re-  our  free  market  system  responds  to  in- 
focused  on  the  heightened  anxieties  of  course  than  to  use  general  revenues.  But  centives   fw   production,    I   would   use 
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energy  aA  my  first  case  study.  Decades 
of  hobbling  our  domestic  producers  with 
regiilated  artificially  low  prices  for  their 
product  itified  the  search  for  energy  in 
this  coui^try  and  brought  us  to  a  dan- 
gerous dependence  on  imported  sources 
of  energj.  But  then  we  finally  took  off 
the  shackles  of  regulation  and  offered 
the  incentive  of  fair  market  pricing— 
and  lookT  what  happened.  Today  there 
are  4,30(>  rigs  operating  In  the  United 
States — nearly  1,200  more  than  at  this 
time  lasfl  year.  There  are  more  than 
twice  as  biany  rigs  at  work  today  as  in 
1977  when  regulation  was  the  rule. 

Let  melgive  some  other  numbers  with 
respect  xJo  energy  production  and  en- 
ergy utilisation  in  this  country. 

Back  ir  1977,  we  imported  an  average 
of  8.8  mi  lion  barrels  per  day.  In  April 
of  this  y<:ar,  we  were  down  to  5.4  mil- 
lion— and  that  is  a  reduction  of  almost 
40  percen  ,  in  imports. 

Mr.  Pre  sident,  that  is  the  kind  of  pay- 
off you  git  from  decontrol,  and  that  is 
the  sort  of  incentive  Senator  Eagleton 
threatens  to  eliminate.  Let  me  also  point 
out  that.  ;ontrary  to  much  of  the  rhet- 
oric on  tills  issue,  the  primary  victims 
of  the  Eagleton  amendment  would  not 
be  the  ma  jor  oil  companies  he  is  so  fond 
of  criticising  but  America's  12,000  in- 
dependenl  producers.  It  is  the  independ- 
ent producer  who  brings  9  out  of  10  of 
the  new  f  eld  wildcat  wells  into  produc- 
tion in  thi  5  country.  He  accounts  for  over 
80  percen'  of  the  significant  discoveries. 
They  are  the  ones  who  have  responded 
so  dramai  ically  to  the  carrot  of  incen- 
tives. Thesr  are  the  ones  who  are  going 
to  suffer  I  nder  this  amendment  and  are 
going  to  1  ave'their  cash  flow  cut  down. 
They  are  putting  back  105  percent  of 
what  they  bring  out  of  the  hole  back 
into  new  i  iroduction. 

So  I  think  it  is  relatively  easy  to  es- 
tablish th  it  this  amendment  would  have 
a  severe,  legative  impact  on  our  ability 
to  find  am  1  produce  more  energy  reserves 
in  this  ccuntry.  It  is  a  one-way  ticket 
to  increased  OPEC  dependency. 

The  amendment  is  equally  unimpres- 
sive as  a  I  esponse  to  our  problems  in  the 
area  of  s<icial  security  financing.  Social 
security  1;  an  issue  of  vital  concern  to 
150  million  persons,  to  every  retiree,  ev- 
ery wage  earner  in  this  country. 

The  Senator  is  proposing  general  rev- 
enue flna:  icing  for  social  security.  That 
is  what  it  amounts  to.  It  would  be  a  sie- 
nificant  ctiange  of  the  past  50  years  in 
the  way  ;hat  the  system  has  been  fi- 
nanced. And  the  Senator  is  proposing 
that  we  ti  ,ke  that  step  here  today. 

Mr.  Pn  sident,  there  are  some  tough 
decisions  facing  us  on  the  future  of  so- 
cial securi  ty.  As  a  Senator  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  ace  up  to  those  problems  and 
help  find  !  ome  of  the  solutions  that  make 
the  best  ssnse  for  America.  But  we  are 
not  going  to  look  for  the  easy  answers. 
We  are  roing  to  try  to  find  the  right 
answers. 

It  may 
of  the 
able  to  ui; 
enue  will 
sidered. 
is  that 


ae  that  after  a  thorough  study 
prpblems  and  the  options  avail- 
financing  from  general  rev- 
be  one  of  those  seriously  con- 
the  point  I  want  to  make 
dramatic  break  with  past 
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practice  in  social  security  financing  must 
be  carefully  and  thoroughly  considered. 

We  have  had  subcommittee  hearings 
on  social  security  financing  in  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  and  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  have  full  committee  hear- 
ings. We  will  have  an  opportunity — the 
Senate  will  have  an  opportunity — to  give 
the  problem  the  careful  consideration  it 
so  clearly  deserves. 

But  to  lurch  all  of  a  sudden  in  the 
direction  of  financing  from  general  rev- 
enues as  part  of  an  effort  to  strike  at 
America's  energy  producers  makes  little 
sense  and  I  think  it  mdangers  the  future 
of  social  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  Eagleton  amendment. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  which  would  take 
taxes  raised  from  the  natural  resources 
of  several  States  to  fund  the  Federal  so- 
cial security  program  and  would  roll 
back  tax  efforts  passed  just  a  few  short 
weeks  ago  as  part  of  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act. 

In  the  Economic  Recovery  Act,  inequi- 
ties of  the  crude  oil  excise  tax  were  ad- 
dressed. Necessary  relief  was  provided  in 
the  form  of  a  reduction  in  the  tax  rate  on 
small  royalty  owners,  new  oil  producers 
and  independent  producers  of  stripper 
oil.  Support  of  these  changes  was  bipar- 
tisan and  in  the  country's  best  interests. 

The  public  interest  is  best  served 
through  government  policies  that  pro- 
mote continued  development  of  our 
scarce  natural  resources.  Otherwise,  our 
Nation  will  never  achieve  the  energy 
independence  we  need  in  order  to  free  us 
from  reliance  upon  unstable,  foreign 
sources  of  oil.  Recent  tragic  events  in  the 
Middle  East  have  surely  increased  our 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  such  de- 
pendency. The  reduction  in  half  of  the 
tax  on  newly  discovered  oil  is  important 
to  encourage  development  and  additions 
to  our  national  resource  base.  The  whole 
rationale  for  the  windfall  profit  tax  has 
been  that  it  would  be  a  tax  on  inventory 
profits.  But  there  can  be  no  profits  tax 
on  something  that  has  not  even  been  dis- 
covered yet. 

The  reduction  in  half  of  the  tax  on 
new  oil  provides  necessary  incentives  for 
independent  producers.  Independent 
producers  play  a  major  role  in  the  pro- 
duction of  new  oil  as  the  "wildcatters" 
of  the  industry.  Independent  producers 
accoimt  for  90  percent  of  new  field  wild- 
cat wells,  80  percent  of  significant  new 
discoveries  and  in  1980  were  responsible 
for  85  percent  of  successful  oil  well  com- 
pletions. Now,  more  than  ever,  independ- 
ents need  the  extra  incentives  that  the 
new  oil  tax  reduction  will  provide  them. 
The  cost  of  drilling  an  average  well  has 
risen  over  350  percent  since  1970.  It  is 
currently  costing  approximately  $10  mil- 
lion to  drill  a  20,000-foot  well  in  Okla- 
homa. At  the  same  time,  the  cost  of 
crude  oil  is  leveling  off  or  in  some  cases 
decreasing. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  has,  in  addi- 
tion, created  a  tidal  wave  of  complex 
new  crude  oil  regulations  that  have 
swamped  thousands  of  smaller  opera- 
tors, who  are  without  the  battalions  of 
accountants  and  lawyers  employed  by 


the  major  oil  companies.  The  tax  has 
thus  diverted  substantial  drilling  rev- 
enues into  administrative  overhead  ex- 
penses, further  reducing  an  independ- 
ent's ability  to  compete.  The  relief  pro- 
vided by  the  Economic  Recovery  Act  will 
enable  the  small  producers  to  keep  a  nec- 
essary part  of  our  crude  oil  resources  in 
production. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  also  undesirable  because  it 
fails  to  solve  the  problems  confronting 
the  social  security  system. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  there  are 
better  ways  to  alleviate  the  social  secu- 
rity's short-term  problem  than  the  pro- 
posal now  before  us.  The  use  of  wind- 
fall profit  tax  revenues  to  finance  social 
security  benefits  would  be,  at  best,  a 
stopgap  measure  which  would  be  of 
help  to  the  social  security  system  only 
for  a  short  time.  The  immediate  prob- 
lem facing  social  security,  however,  has 
already  been  effectively  addressed  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Just  last 
week,  in  fact,  the  Finance  Committee 
unanimously  agreed  upon  a  package  de- 
signed to  keep  the  system  afioat  through 
the  next  few  turbulent  years.  Any  pro- 
posal that  is  acceptable  to  every  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee  should  cer- 
tainly take  precedence  over  question- 
able, untested  proposals,  particularly 
those  that  legitimize  an  unfair  and  im- 
necessary  tax  like  the  windfall  profit 
tax. 

For  the  long  term,  the  utility  of  the 
proposal  now  before  the  Senate  is  even 
more  limited.  Revenues  from  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  are  expected  to  diminish 
over  time,  just  about  when  the  social 
security  system  reaches  real  financial 
difficulty.  The  solution  of  the  long-term 
problem  facing  the  system  can  be  found 
only  through  changes  within  the  system 
itself.  No  extraneous,  irrevelant  proposal 
such  as  the  one  currently  before  us  will 
be  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  payment 
of  social  security  benefits  well  into  the 
21st  century. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  Is  offen- 
sive ;  it  would  be  ineffective,  and  it  should 
be  defeated. 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  certainly  share  Senator  Eagleton's 
concern  over  the  financial  security  of 
the  social  security  trust  fund.  But  the 
way  this  amendment  approaches  the  is- 
sue represents  a  step  backward,  and  I 
am  afraid  it  signals  a  return  to  the  politi- 
cal infighting  that  has  prevented  any 
real  progress  in  preserving  the  soundness 
of  the  Trust  Fund  over  the  last  10 
months. 

The  most  encouraging  development 
on  the  social  security  issue  lies  in  the 
fact  that  after  months  of  disagreement, 
the  President,  Speaker  O'Neill  and  rep- 
resentatives from  both  political  parties 
have  agreed  on  a  bipartisan  approach  to 
resolving  it.  A  Presidential  commission, 
evenly  divided  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  is  being  created  to  explore 
every  aspect  of  the  system's  problems, 
and  examine  all  possible  solutions.  The 
committee  will  report  its  recommenda- 
tions no  later  than  January  1, 1983. 

The  Eagleton  amendment  seeks  to 
shortcut  the  bipartisan  process  that  we 
have  all  worked  so  hard  to  establish. 


There  may  well  be  some  merit  to  the 
Senator's  suggestion  that  some  of  the 
tax  benefits  granted  the  oil  industry  be 
recycled  into  the  social  security  trust 
fund.  In  my  judgment,  many  of  those 
tax  benefits  are  indefensible,  particu- 
larly at  a  time  when  dollars  are  being 
cut  from  so  many  domestic  programs. 
And  I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  re- 
member that  many  of  these  benefits 
originated  in  the  Democratic-controlled 
House,  not  in  the  Republican  Senate. 

But  the  bipartisan  commission  is  the 
body  that  should  be  considering  this  pro- 
posal, along  with  the  many  other  solu- 
tions that  have  been  offered  to  the  social 
security  problem.  This  effort  to  shortcut 
the  bipartisan  commission  by  forcing  the 
amendment  directly  to  the  Senate  fioor 
threatens  to  unravel  the  agreement  that 
created  the  commission,  and  return  us 
to  the  political  infighting  that  has  char- 
acterized the  issue  throughout  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

I  cannot  support  that  approach.  I  sup- 
port the  process  we  have  established,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

It  is  also  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  interfund  borrowing  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  bill  are  essential  to  insure 
that  those  entitled  to  benefits  continue 
to  receive  what  they  earned  during  the 
next  year  and  a  half.  The  more  we  amend 
the  bill  and  depart  from  the  Finance 
Committee  consensus,  the  harder  it  is 
going  to  be  to  get  this  bill  through  con- 
ference with  the  House.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  retirement-age  Americans  who 
need  the  reassurance  that  passage  of  the 
interfund  borrowing  provisions  will  pro- 
vide. To  jeopardize  those  benefits  by  in- 
termixing the  social  security  issue  with 
tax  issues,  energy  issues  and  other  con- 
troversial matters  is  indefensible. 

The  approach  suggested  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Missouri  is  at  best 
a  piecemeal  approach.  In  the  very  short- 
run,  it  would  replenish  part  of  the  trust 
fund  deficit  by  diverting  revenues  from 
the  windfall  profits  tax.  But  the  revenues 
from  that  tax  will  steadily  decrease  over 
the  next  decade  as  the  "windfall  profits" 
resulting  from  oil  decontrol  gradually 
disappear. 

With  the  number  of  retired  Americans 
increasing  steadily,  we  cannot  afford  to 
link  the  future  of  the  social  security  trust 
fund  to  a  steadily  decreasing  source  of 
revenue.  At  best,  this  approach  provides 
a  small  part  of  the  ultimate  solution.  The 
bipartisan  committee  is  the  best  fonun 
to  determine  how  it  should  be  combined 
with  other  elements  to  insure  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  the  problems  of  the  so- 
cial security  tnist  fund. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  put  politics 
aside  on  this  issue,  and  reject  the  Eagle- 
ton amendment.  The  retirement  security 
of  millions  of  Americans  depends  on  the 
actions  we  are  about  to  take.  It  is  a  time 
for  all  of  us  to  act  responsibly,  not  po- 
litically.* 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  Senator  Eagleton  be  set  aside  tempo- 
rarily and  that  an  amendment  that  I 
will  send  to  the  desk  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ifi  so  ordered. 


UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    481 

( Purpose :  To  provide  for  the  relecue  of  In- 
formation neceaa&ry  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  233  relating  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  payments  to  prisoners) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  st&ted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH),  for  himself,  ttr.  CHn.Es,  and  Mr. 
Bentsen,  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  481. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following 
new  section: 

tNFOBMATION   WrTH  RESPECT  TO  PRISONERS 

Sec.  .  SecUon  223(f)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  562a  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
or  any  other  provision  of  Federal  or  State 
law,  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  of  any  State  (or  poUtlc&l  sub- 
division thereof)  shall  make  available  to  the 
Secretary,  upon  written  request,  the  name 
and  social  seciirlty  account  number  of  any 
Individual  confined  In  a  Jail,  prison,  or  other 
penal  Institution  or  correctional  faculty  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  such  agency  pursuant 
to  his  conviction  of  an  offense  which  consti- 
tuted a  felony  under  applicable  law.  which 
the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.". 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
proximately a  year  ago  Congress  enacted 
the  so-called  Son-of-Sam  amendment  to 
the  Social  Security  Act.  The  Son-of- 
Sam  amendment  was  intended  to  deny 
disability  insurance  payments  to  in- 
mates in  penitentiaries.  The  reason  for 
the  Son-of-Sam  amendment  was  clear  in 
that  obviously  tne  purpose  of  disability 
insurance  is  to  permit  those  who  are  im- 
able  to  work  to  have  a  means  of  provid- 
ing for  their  food  and  shelter. 

Inmates  in  penal  institutions  obvious- 
ly have  ali  of  their  food  and  shelter  pro- 
vided for  them  and.  therefore,  disability 
insurance  for  them  is  not  necessary. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  3,200  prison- 
ers throughout  this  country  have  been 
receiving  disability  insurance. 

The  Son-of-Sam  amendment  denying 
disability  insurance  payments  to  prison 
inmates  was  enacted  by  Congress  and 
was  signed  into  law  a  year  ago.  However, 
a  technical  problem  arose  between  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  and  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration,  in  that  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  took  the  position  that  informa- 
tion as  to  who  was  in  the  prisons  could 
not  be  made  available  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  under  the  Fed- 
eral Privacy  Act.  In  addition,  a  similar 
problem  arose  with  respect  to  State  pri- 
vacy laws. 

To  a  larger  extent  that  procedural 
problem  has  been  worked  out  by  regula- 
tions and  by  arrangement  between  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  and  various  State  gov- 


ernments. However,  the  present  concern 
is  that  court  challenges  will  be  made  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  regulations  and 
that  the  problem  will  be  with  us  for 
some  time. 

The  amendment  that  is  now  pending 
does  two  things.  First  of  all,  it  makes 
clear  in  the  statute  that  the  Federal  Pri- 
vacy Act  is  inapplicable  in  this  case  and 
that  the  Social  Security  Administration 
will  be  allowed  access  to  prison  records, 
second,  the  amendment  would  preempt 
State  privacy  laws  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  Social  Security  Administration  can 
get  the  records  foi  its  purposes. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  President,  has 
been  cleared  with  both  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
I'-nance  Committee,  I  believe  that  it  is 
acceptable  to  both  of  them. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee,  and 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. So  often  when  we  pass  legislation, 
we  do  not  get  around  to  doing  the  house- 
keeping matters  necessary. 

I  wish  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor.  if  I 
may,  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Bent- 
sen  and  Senator  Sasser  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors,  and  also  I  wish  to  note  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  Senator 
Chiles,  is  also  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  correct.  This  has  been 
cleared.  It  is  a  good  amendment.  It  will 
simply  facilitate  the  efforts  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  in  carrying  out 
the  wishes  of  Congress  in  the  1980  legis- 
lation as  the  Senator  pointed  out. 

In  order  to  suspend  the  payment  of 
social  security  disability  benefits  to  pris- 
oners, as  enacted  in  1980.  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  (SSA»  requires  in- 
formation from  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  and  from  States  to  identify  the 
relevant  prisoners.  Under  various  privacv 
acts,  this  information  cannot  be  released 
without  the  consent  of  the  prisoner. 

This  amendment  would  effectively  ex- 
empt the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  and 
the  heads  of  State  and  local  governments 
from  the  Privacy  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
transmitting  the  information  required 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

The  pertinent  information  would  be 
names  and  socisil  security  numbers.  I 
certainly  am  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  481)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  SSI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 
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point  forward  It  would  be  just  one  more 
program  in  the  Government  adding  to 
the  huge  deficits  tending  to  undermine 
th  s  Government's  solvency  and  tending 
to  reduce  the  ability  of  this  Government 
to  make  good  on  any  commitment  it 
mide  to  anybody. 

The  financing  of  the  social  security 
program  is  based  on  a  sound  principle. 
People  can  criticize  the  fact  that  there  is 
some  doubt  that  we  will  have  enough 
money  coming  in  to  meet  the  payout  re- 
quirements during  the  next  few  years. 
There  are  also  some  doubts  that  after 
the  year  2015  we  will  have  enough 
money  coming  in  to  meet  the  demands 
on  the  program. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  social  security 
program  is  not  broke,  it  is  not  bankrupt. 
It  is  the  one  program  that  has  continued 
to  pay  for  itself.  It  is  different  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  which  has 
run  up  a  deficit  now  of  more  than  a 
trillion  dollars,  and  which  caused  us  to 
raise  the  debt  limit  recently  to  borrow 
more  money  from  citizens  to  finance 
other  activities  of  Government. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  view  of  this 
Senator  that  the  way  the  program  is  fi- 
nanced is  sound.  We  should  continue  to 
finance  it  that  way.  We  ought  to  finance 
it  with  a  payroll  tax.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  why  we  ought  to  do  that. 

One  reason  is  that  those  who  wish  to 
pay  out  more  and  more  social  benefits, 
some  people  who  have  very  good  inten- 
tions toward  their  fellow  man  but  who 
may  not  be  concerned  with  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, want  us  to  pay  more  and  more 
benefits  and  they  do  not  want  to  raise 
the  taxes  to  pay  for  them.  When  they 
come  wanting  to  pay  more  benefits  for 
the  sick,  for  the  retired,  for  the  disabled, 
or  others,  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
can  say  to  them,  "Well,  we  might  be  able 
to  provide  you  some  help  in  what  you  are 
seeking  to  do,  but  if  you  want  to  do  this 
under  the  social  security  program,  those 
who  benefit  will  have  to  pay  a  tax  in 
order  to  pay  the  cost  of  it." 

That  tends  to  dampen  the  ardor  of 
those  who  want  to  vastly  expand  the 
benefits.  As  h£is  been  pointed  out  in 
other  debates  about  this  program,  the 
long-term  estimate  is  that  the  program 
could  be  short  by  a  trillion  dollars  or 
more.  We  will  have  to  make  our  plans  to 
see  that  there  will  be  enough  money  to 
pay  out  the  benefits. 

If  we  cannot  raise  enough  money  with 
a  payroll  tax  to  pay  for  this  program, 
then  we  should  seriously  consider  trim- 
ming back  the  long-run  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, recalculating  the  way  we  arrive  at 
the  benefit  of  those  who  go  on  the  rolls  at 
some  time  in  the  future  so  that  we  can 
live  within  the  revenues  that  will  flow 
into  the  fund,  just  as  an  insurance  com- 
pany would  have  to  do  if  it  had  sold  pro- 
grams and  was  taking  in  premiums  and 
found  that  the  revenue  available  to  it  was 
not  adequate  to  pay  all  the  benefits.  They 
would  have  to  trim  back  and  pay  what  it 
could  with  the  revenues  it  had  available 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  prepared  a 
memo  to  discuss  the  various  arguments 
against  this  prooossd  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rejord,  as  follows: 
E.\GLETON  Amendment  No.  681  to  H.R.  4331: 

Use  of  Oil  Tax  Revenues  fob  Social  Sect;- 

RITY  Reserves 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

The  Eagleton  amendment  would  increase 
the  tax  on  newly  discovered  oil  and  set  aside 
the  proceeds  of  the  tax  Increase  In  a  new 
trust  fund.  The  Ux  rates  applicable  to  newly 
discovered  oil  under  the  "windfall  profit" 
provisions  of  the  tax  code  are  as  follows: 
I  In  percent) 


Year: 

Present 
law 

Eagleton 
amendment 

1982    

1983    

27.5 

26.0 

30 
30 

1984 

1985    

1986  and  after  < 

22. 5 

20.0 

16.0 

30 
30 
30 

>  Until  tax  phases  out,  starting  about  1990. 

The  increased  revenues  from  the  above 
tax  change  would  be  deposited  in  a  newly 
established  reserve  Trust  Fund.  The  amounts 
so  deposited  could  be  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  social  security  trust  funds  to 
the  extent  so  provided  In  subsequent  appro- 
priations acts. 

MAJOR    ARCtTMENTS    AGAINST    THE  AMENDMENT 

1.  Changes  self-supporting  nature  of  social 
security  program. — Social  Security  enjoys  a 
special  degree  of  support  compared  with 
many  other  government  benefit  programs 
because  it  is  self-supporting.  Beneficiaries 
can  consider  themselves  to  have  earned  their 
benefit  rights  because  they  supported  the 
program  during  their  working  years  through 
a  tax  on  their  wages.  Adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment is  a  major  step  towards  changing  this 
program  into  Just  another  welfare  program 
funded  by  general  government  revenues. 

2.  Severs  relationship  between  wages  and 
benefits. — Social  security  benefits  are  con- 
sidered an  earned  right  because  the  benefits 
an  individusd  receives  at  retirement  are  re- 
lated to  the  wages  on  which  taxes  were  paid 
over  the  individual's  working  lifetime.  The 
amendment  would  end  the  relationship  be- 
tween social  security  revenues  and  the  wages 
upon  which  benefits  are  based. 

3.  ProfHjsed  revenues  unrelated  to  social 
security. — There  Is  no  particular  reason  to 
use  a  tax  on  oil  to  support  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  Given  the  desirability  of  vari- 
ous benefit  increase  proposals,  this  amend- 
ment could  be  a  significant  precedent  tor 
any  number  of  other  taxes  which  seem  to 
affect  a  limited  segment  of  the  economy  as 
a  means  of  financing  benefit  liberalizations. 

4.  Makes  social  security  compete  with  other 
general  fund  programs  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess.— The  amendment  proposes  a  specific  tax 
increase  to  fund  the  social  sectirity  system. 
But  this  meaus  that  the  social  security  pro- 
gram would  be  dependent  upon  a  segment 
of  what  are  really  a  part  of  general  govern- 
mental revenues  unrelated  to  the  program 
Itself.  This  places  the  social  securtiy  pro- 
gram in  direct  competition  with  ^proprl- 
ated  fund  programs  in  the  budget  process. 

5.  Makes  the  continued  pavment  of  social 
sectirlty  benefits  subject  to  the  annual  ap- 
propriations process. — The  amendment  does 
not  increase  the  assurance  that  benefits 
would  continue  to  be  paid,  since  the  in- 
creased revenues  would  be  available  for  pay- 
ing social  security  benefits  only  when  sub- 
sequent appropriations  acts  so  provide.  As 
a  result,  the  security  of  benefit  payments 
would  be  made  subject  to  approval  in  annual 
appropriations  acts  which  might,  for  exam- 
ple, be  vetoed  or  otherwise  delayed  because 
of  reasons  having  nothing  to  do  with  social 
security. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  First,  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  his  remarks.  I  hope  to  talk  a  little 
bit  about  this  issue  tomorrow.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  to  me  with  the  kind  of  def- 
icits we  are  running,  and  those  which 
we  will  be  confronted  with  over  the  next 
several  years,  if  they  want  to  use  the 
general  tax  revenues  they  ought  not  put 
it  there.  We  ought  not  put  general  rev- 
enues into  solving  the  long-term  prob- 
lems of  social  security. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Ttte  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  in  order 
at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  temporarily  lay  aside  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  so  that  we 
can  consider  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VV  AMENDMENT   NO.   482 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  screening  of  social 
security  payments  to  prevent  paymenu  to 
deceased  Individuals) 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows. 
The    Senator    from    New    Mexico     (Mr. 
DOMENICI)    proposes   an  vmprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  482. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

REPORT   TO  CONGRESS 

Btc.  .  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
within  9u  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  actions 
being  taken  to  prevent  payments  from  being 
made  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  deceased  individuals,  Including  to  the 
extent  possible  the  tise  of  the  death  records 
available  under  the  medicare  program  to 
screen  the  cash  benefit  rolls  for  such  de- 
ceased Individuals. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
cent days  there  has  been  a  series  of 
articles  which  obviously  caused  great 
concern  to  many  Americans  while  we 
discussed  the  solvency  of  the  social  se- 
curity fund.  It  has  become  obvious  that 
the  Social  Security  Administration  does 
not  have  a  system  to  assure  that  when 
beneficiaries  die  we  stop  paying.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
changing  benefits.  As  reported,  they  have 
recently  found  some  deceased  where  the 
check  has  been  going  on  for  14  years 


after  they  died.  In  fact,  in  one  case  it 
was  a  rather  deplorable  situation  be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  kin 
of  the  deceased  had  been  using  the 
money  for  14  years.  When  it  was  dis- 
covered, it  resulted  in  some  anguish  and 
a  lot  of  family  disputes.  Ultimately,  it 
ended  up  in  suicide. 

Basically,  we  know  now  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  very  cursory  reports  that 
8,000  deceased  were  receiving  benefits 
for  substantial  periods  of  time  after  they 
had  already  departed  and  left  this  world. 
It  seems  to  this  Senator  that  at  the 
minimum,  while  we  are  concerning  our 
living  social  security  recipients  about  the 
solvency  of  the  fund,  we  ought  to  do 
whatever  we  can  to  see  to  it  that  this 
situation  is  changed. 

My  amendment  is  a  simple  one.  It 
merely  orders  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  report  within 
90  days  to  the  Congress  telling  us  what 
actions  they  are  going  to  take  to  put 
into  the  social  security  computer  system 
evidence  that  exists  in  this  country  when 
people  have  died,  and  to  give  us  a  report 
on  how  they  are  going  to  try  to  make 
sure  that  they  have  the  best  system 
possible  to  see  to  it  that  this  does  not 
continue. 

I  have  run  this  amendment  by  both 
the  majority  fioor  manager  and  the 
minority  floor  manager.  I  believe  they 
are  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  been  continuing  bene- 
fits to  8,000  deceased  recipients.  In  the 
last  15  years  deceased  persons  were 
mailed  benefits  accruing  to  more  than 
$60  million. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  no  one  at 
the  Administration  thought  this  type  of 
fraud  or  abuse  was  occurring  and  that  a 
systematic  check  has  not  been  initiated. 
In  many  cases  friends  or  relatives 
cashed  the  checks  for  their  own  use. 
There  is  also  the  possibility  that  un- 
scrupulous employees  who  monitor 
death  notices  have  allowed  payments  to 
continue,  diverting  them  to  their  own 
accounts. 

Mr.  President  this  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  requires  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  report  to  the  Congress 
within  90  days  how  it  proposes  to  elimi- 
nate payments  to  deceased  recipients. 
In  this  age  of  computers  there  must  be 
a  simple,  inexpensive  method  of  cross 
checking  lists  and  immediately  halting 
overpayments.  I  understand  that  in 
many  cases  citizens  voluntarily  notify 
the  Administration  when  someone  has 
passed  away  and  benefits  still  continue. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  manager- 
ial blundering  is  what  we  promised  the 
American  people  we  would  ferret  out.  I 
will  eagerly  await  the  proposal  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  seem  strange  to 
some,  but  this  happens.  When  we  are 
talking  about  millions  of  dollars  in  ben- 
efits being  paid  to  people  who  left  no 
forwarding  address,  it  is  a  problem  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
In  fact,  they  are  about  the  only  people 


we  have  not  heard  from  on  social  secur- 
ity. They  have  not  complained  about  re- 
form of  the  program,  I  will  say  that.  But 
it  is  a  multimillion-dollar  loss  that 
should  be  recovered. 

Senator  Domenici's  amendment  will 
serve  a  real  purpose,  especially  in  light 
of  recent  newspaper  accounts.  I  have  a 
couple  here.  One  says,  "Millions  of  Dol- 
lars in  benefits;  Up  to  10,000  Dead  Mailed 
Checks."  They  were  mailed  checks. 

There  is  also  an  article  entiUed.  "SS 
Aims  to  Recoup  Funds  Paid  to  Dead." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Millions  of  Dollars  in  Benefits;  Up  to 
10,000  Dead  Mailso  Checks 
Washington.  —  Oovemment  investigators 
have  uncovered  at  least  8,500  cases  In  which 
Social  Security  benefits  are  still  being  paid 
to  people  who  are  listed  as  dead  on  Medicare 
records,  officials  said  Wednesday. 

Social  Security  Commissioner  John  A.  Sv- 
abn  said  the  Investigation,  which  is  stUl 
under  way,  may  find  that  as  many  as  10,000 
dead  people  are  still  l>elng  sent  monthly 
Social  Security  checks  involving  up  to  $60 
million  in  overpayments. 

The  longest  period  of  undue  payments  dis- 
covered so  far  dates  back  15  years  to  1966, 
when  Medicare  was  begun  by  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson. 

Svahn  said  he  found  the  payment  abuses 
"astounding." 

"The  thing  that  amazes  me  the  most  Is 
that  no  one  ever  thought  about  it — no  one 
ever  did  anything  about  it,"  be  said. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Inspector  General's  Office,  using  as 
many  as  80  investigators  to  match  computer 
lists  and  trace  the  money,  turned  up  8,518 
cases  In  which  Medicare  reports  showed  a 
person  was  dead  but  Social  Security  benefits 
were  not  stopped. 

With  reviews  completed  on  1,290  cases,  au- 
thorities have  determined  at  least  1,100  were 
actually  dead  and  190  were  alive  but  reported 
dead  by  recording  errors. 

Among  the  1,100  deceased  beneficiaries, 
payments  averaging  t292  per  month  have 
continued  for  an  average  of  44*4  months 
since  the  person  died. 

Richard  Kusserow.  inspector  general  of 
HHB,  said  those  improper  payments  amount 
to  about  tl3,000  per  case.  Total  taxpayer 
cost  was  814.3  million.  He  said  the  govern- 
ment expects  to  recover  most  of  the  known 
overpayments. 

"In  some  instances  It's  our  fault  because 
people  have  notified  us  that  someone  has 
passed  away  and  we  have  not  terminated 
their  benefits." 

Checks  for  the  1,100  confirmed  dead  people 
win  be  stopped  effective  Oct.  3.  the  next  date 
for  Social  Security  payments.  Svahn  said. 
Henceforth  Medicare  death  records  will  be 
checked  against  the  Social  Security  rolls,  be 
said. 

Kusserow  said  investigators  also  are  look- 
ing into  the  possibility,  that  unscrupulous 
Social  Security  employees  who  monitor  death 
notices  have  allowed  payments  to  continue, 
diverting  them  to  their  own  accounts. 

"We  Icnow  from  exrerlence  that  this  type 
of  fraud  and  abuse  exists,"  he  said. 

He  also  said  that  in  some  cases  relatives 
simply  saved  benefit  checks — for  up  to  10 
years — and  returned  them  when  confronted 
by  Investigators. 

"It"s  absolutely  amazing  to  me  it  has  been 
allowed  to  exist,"  Svahn  said.  But  he  indi- 
cated it  was  Just  the  latest  of  several  em- 
barassments  linked  to  what  he  has  called 
Social  Security's  archaic  computer  system. 
Other  problems  include  continuing  pay- 
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lend  a  certain  sense  of  urgency  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  contin- 
uing efforts  to  update  beneficiary  rec- 
ords so  that  benefits  will  be  terminated 
on  a  timely  basis  when  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  will  accept 
the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment.  The  amendment  has  been 
discussed  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  as  far  as  I  know,  and 
he  has  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  Senator  Dole  for  his  concern 
about  the  issue  that  I  have  raised  and 
for  Ills  willingness  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment, which  will  mandate  the  Secretary 
to  come  up  with  the  administrative  and 
management  package  and  give  it  to  the 
Senate  through  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance within  90  days.  I  think  it  is  im- 
perative, if  we  are  going  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  our  people,  that  while  we  are 
worried  about  solvency  and  about  such 
things  as  the  unearned  social  security 
benefit  situation,  we  assure  them  that  as 
to  the  millions  of  dollars  going  to  the 
deceased,  as  Senator  Dole  has  indicated 
heretofore,  we  have  a  way  of  minimiz- 
ing it  if  not  eliminating  it  in  toto. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  482)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Xn>  AMXITOKXNT  NO.  483 

(Ptirpose:  To  provide  penalties  for  the  mis- 
use of  social  security  numbers) 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
on  behalf  of  himself,  Mr.  Chiles,  and  Mr. 
Hamt  p.  Btso,  Jr.,  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  483. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  208  (g)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
( 1 ) .  by  Inserting  "or  for  the  ptxrpoee  of  ob- 
taining anything  of  value  from  any  person," 
before  "or  for  any  other  purpose";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  knowingly,  alters  a  social  security 
card  issued  by  the  Secretary,  buys  or  sells  a 
card  that  Is,  or  purports  to  be,  a  card  so  Is- 
sued, counterfeits  a  social  security  card,  or 
possesses  a  social  security  card  or  counterfeit 


social  8»curlt7  card  with  Intent  to  sell  or 
alter  It;  or'". 

(b)  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  In 
the  matter  following  subsection  (h)  by 
st.-lking  out  "shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  guilty  of  a  fel- 
ony and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $S,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
violations  committed  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

PENALTIES  rOR  MISUSE  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITT  NUMBERS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
tliis  year.  I  introduced,  along  with  Sena- 
tors Harry  Byrd  and  Moynihan,  a  bill 
to  provide  penalties  for  the  misuse  of 
social  security  numbers.  Today,  I  am 
offering  that  bill  (S.  179)  as  an  amend- 
ment to  our  social  security  reform  legis- 
lation. 

Simply,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  make  it  a  felony  to  misuse 
or  counterfeit  a  social  security  number. 
This  change  is  long  overdue  and  will  en- 
hance the  integrity  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  by  reducing  the  misuse 
of  social  security  numbers. 

We  all  know  that  a  social  security 
number  is  as  common  as  a  driver's  li- 
cense. You  need  one  to  get  a  job,  to  pay 
taxes,  to  open  a  bank  or  savings  account, 
and  for  many  other  things.  However, 
increasingly  social  security  numbers  are 
being  used  illegally  to  obtain  jobs  and 
benefits.  Although  we  do  not  know  ex- 
actly how  much  this  costs  each  year, 
crimes  based  on  false  identification 
which  often  include  social  security  cards, 
cost  American  taxpayers  more  than  $50 
million  every  year. 

Last  year,  at  my  request,  the  GAO 
investigated  the  misuse  of  social  security 
cards  and  numbers.  Their  findings  re- 
veal that  the  fraudulent  use  of  social  se- 
curity cards  to  gain  benefits  or  jobs  is 
growing  immensely. 

One  recommendation  of  the  GAO  was 
to  make  the  counterfeiting  or  altering 
of  social  security  cards  a  felony  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  $5,000  or  imprisonment 
for  5  years. 

My  amendment  simply  adopts  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  General  Account- 
ing OfHce. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment will  send  a  strong  signal  to  the 
American  public  that  we  intend  to  take 
necessary  steps  to  restore  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
proposal  and  press  for  its  Immediate  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  President,  as  our  lives  become 
more  complex  and  the  social  security 
system  becomes  a  greater  part  of  our 
lives,  particularly  as  the  use  of  social 
security  numbers  becomes  more  and 
more  important  to  us  as  Americans, 
Americans  who  pay  payroll  taxes  and, 
also,  Americans  who  are  on  retirement, 
in  addition  to  Americans  who  pay  In- 
come taxes,  who  apply  for  drivers'  li- 
censes and  whatnot,  social  security 
numbers  are  a  very  prominent  feature 
in  our  lives. 
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Accordingly,  I  think  it  is  Important 
that  we  do  what  we  can  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  social  security  numbers,  that 
we  do  whatever  we  can  that  is  possible 
to  prevent  abuse  of  social  security  num- 
bers. There  has  been  counterfeiting  of 
numbers.  The  GAO  has  recently  come  up 
with  a  report  that  shows  about  37  mil- 
lion cases  of  fraud  through  use  of  coun- 
terfeit social  security  cards  for  Identl- 
flcation.  My  amendment  provides  gener- 
ally that  it  Is  a  felony  to  misuse  a  social 
security  number  for  purposes  of  one's 
unofiBcial  gain  through  counterfeit  of 
social  security  numbers.  It  is  something 
that  has  come  from  GAO.  I  think  it  is 
a  feature  that  should  be  part  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
good  amendment.  As  I  have  indicated  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  it  is  one  we 
should  accept.  He  has  indicated  that  It 
would  increase  the  penalties  for  mis- 
using, altering,  counterfeiting,  buying,  or 
selling  fraudulent  social  security  cards. 
That  Is  now  a  misdemeanor.  The  Sena- 
tor's amendment  would  make  it  a  felony. 
This  Senator  believes  It  will  be  useful  In 
clamping  down  on  the  fraudulent  use  of 
social  security  cards. 

We  have  had  an  amendment  by  Sena- 
tor DoMENici.  People  may  think,  how  can 
these  things  happen?  Why  would  they 
continue  to  make  payments  to  the  de- 
ceased? It  has  happened.  This  amend- 
ment goes  in  a  different  direction,  but 
some  must  wonder,  when  we  are  talking 
about  reform  of  the  system,  why  we  do 
not  provide  more  severe  penalties  for  the 
misuse  of  social  security  cards.  This 
amendment  addresses  that  problem.  I 
am  certainly  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

I  assume  it  has  been  discussed  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  it  with  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  he  Is  agreeable  to  It, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  483)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote    by    which    the    amendment    was 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  knows,  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered on  this  proposal.  There  is  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  There 
are  other  amendments  that  are  at  least 
listed  as  possible — amendments  by  Sen- 
ators Levin,  Senator  Cranston,  a  col- 
loquy with  Senator  Mitchell,  a  col- 
loquy with  Senator  Levin.  Hopefully, 
that  will  be  enough.  It  ought  to  be 
enough.  But  if  there  are  others,  we  hope 
to  dispose  of  all  amendments  and  finlsl\ 
action  on  the  bill  by  midaftemoon  to- 
morrow. I  hope  that  Senators  are  in 
their  offices  listening.  If  we  proceed  to 
debate  this  bill  further — 11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning  is  my  understanding — 
if  those  Senators  having  amendments 
will  give  us  their  attention  and  bring 


their  amendments  to  the  floor,  we  can 
move  quickly  to  dispose  of  this  bill. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  will  terminate  any  activity 
on  the  bill  this  afternoon. 


THE    PROPOSED    AWACS    SALE 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  speak  on  a  subject  of  Senate 
Resolution  221  which  I  introduced  on 
October  5,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the 
proposed  sale  of  certain  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia. 

On  Thursday,  that  Is  tomorrow,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  con- 
sider the  proposed  arms  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  In  my  view  the  sale  of  the  air- 
borne warning  and  control  systems,  that 
is  the  AWACS  aircraft,  and  the  F-15 
enhancement  package  is  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  The  real  issue  at  hand  is 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  America's 
future  arms  sales  policy. 

The  United  States  is  a  powerful  tech- 
nological nation  with  far-reaching  re- 
sponsibilities to  our  friends  as  well  as  to 
emerging  Third  World  countries.  The 
need  for  these  countries  to  protect 
themselves  against  insurgent  forces 
from  within  as  well  as  from  outside 
anti-Western  influences  Is  important  to 
their  survival  and  to  the  goal  of  world 
peace. 

Consequently,  a  wise  arms  sales  policy 
that  moves  these  countries  toward 
peace  and  stability  and  out  of  the  Soviet 
orbit  is  necessary. 

In  1976  the  Ford  administration  sold 
six  C-130's  to  Egypt,  much  to  the  dismay 
of  Israel.  The  administration  felt  that 
by  supplying  these  cargo  planes,  it  would 
make  it  politically  possible  for  Egyptian 
President  Anwar  Sadat  to  continue  his 
moderate  policies  toward  Israel.  As  his- 
tory has  recorded.  President  Sadat  not 
only  continued  these  policies — having  al- 
ready thrown  the  Soviets  out  of  Egypt — 
but  took  the  bold  step  of  going  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  culminated  in  the  Camp 
David  accords. 

Saudi  Arabia's  Crown  Prince  Pahd  has 
indicated  that  his  country  might  work 
toward  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  myriad 
problems  facing  the  Middle  East.  He  has 
proposed  an  eight-point  plan  which  Is  a 
composite  of  previous  U.N.  resolutions, 
and  is  urging  that  they  be  bound  together 
into  one  new  U.N.  resolution.  This  has 
been  viewed  by  some  Arab  observers  as 
an  Indication  of  Arab  nations'  willing- 
ness to  eventuaUy  recognize  Israel.  I  feel 
that  without  full  diplomatic  recognition 
of  Israel  and  a  resolution  of  the  Pales- 
tinian question,  there  is  no  hope  for  long- 
range  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  must  say  the  Saudis  are  to  be  praised 
for  their  role  In  achieving  a  cease-fire 
in  Lebanon.  This  action  contributed 
greatly  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  And  while  the  peace  plan  as  set 
forth  by  Prince  Fahd  is  no  doubt  imac- 
ceptable  in  many  ways,  at  least  it  can  be 
seen  as  a  renewed  effort  at  participation 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Arab-Israel  con- 
flict. 

These  current  peace  initiatives  on  the 
part  of  the  Saudis  are  commendable,  but 


I  think  it  important  that  we  recall  their 
change  of  attitude  after  the  Camp  David 
peace  accords.  In  1977.  Prince  Fahd 
talked  of  complete,  permanent  peace  and 
a  normalization  of  relations  with  Israel. 
At  that  time  he  made  the  statement  that 
all  Arabs,  including  the  Palestinians, 
were  ready  to  negotiate  a  Middle  East 
settlement  with  Israel  if  Israel  recognized 
the  full  rights  of  the  Palestinian  people. 
However,  after  Camp  David,  the  Saudis 
moved  away  from  this  initiative  and  as- 
sumed a  harder  line  attitude  toward 
Israel. 

The  recent  initiatives  by  the  Saudis 
seem  to  indicate  an  acceptance  of  Camp 
David— basically  the  return  of  the  Sinai 
to  Egypt — and  an  effort  to  resolve  the 
Palestinian  question,  which  the  Camp 
David  accords  have  thus  far  been  untible 
to  achieve.  I  am  encouraged  by  this.  Per- 
haps, by  the  sale  of  these  weapons  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  we  will  build  the  necessary 
confidence  in  the  United  States  as  a  re- 
liable, dependable  partner  which  will  in 
turn  strengthen  the  Saudis,  as  it  did 
Sadat,  to  take  the  political  risks  a  dur- 
able peace  in  the  Middle  East  demands. 
This,  however,  is  something  we  must  de- 
termine before  we  ship  any  of  the  weap- 
ons in  this  package — a  determination 
more  crucial  now  with  the  assassination 
of  Sadat — an  event  in  history  has  placed 
the  whole  Middle  East  peace  process  in 
question. 

The  tragic  death  of  this  man  of 
vision  and  peace  vividly  illustrates  the 
instability  of  the  entire  region.  Al- 
though signs  indicate  tiiat  Hosni  Mou- 
barak  will  continue  Sadat's  peace  ini- 
tiatives, many  questions  still  loom. 
What  if  the  Saudis  do  not  continue  to 
move  toward  peace?  What  if  the  political 
stability  of  the  Saudi  leadership  is  shak- 
en? What  if  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Saudis  by  other  Arab  political 
forces?  These  are  all  possibilities  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  While 
we  hope  that  the  Saudis  will  become 
more  closely  alined  with  the  West,  there 
are  no  sure  ways  of  predicting  this.  A  lot 
can  happen  before  the  scheduled  deliv- 
ery date  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
AWACS  pfu;kage— the  F-15  enhance- 
ments due  for  shlpmoit  in  1983. 

Because  of  the  instability  of  the  Middle 
East,  this  country  must  reassess  the 
peaceful  intentions  of  Saudi  Arabia  prior 
to  actual  shipment  of  the  arms  package. 
Therefore.  I  have  submitted  a  resolution 
which  provides  guidelines  for  determin- 
ing the  current  climate  and  ongoing 
peace  Initiatives  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
requires  a  report  on  this  from  the  Presi- 
dent prior  to  delivery. 

I  have  discussed  at  len^rth  with  the 
President  this  resolution  and  my  ongoing 
concerns.  I  have  pointed  out  to  him 
the  most  important  provision  in  the  res- 
olution— the  stipulation  that  Saudi  Ara- 
bia should  have  taken  the  important  first 
step  toward  a  negotiated  Mideast  settle- 
ment by  acknowledging  the  right  of  the 
State  of  Israel  to  exist.  The  Saudis  have 
not  recognized  Israel  in  any  formal  man- 
ner, and  for  them  to  do  so  would  sulastan- 
tlally  Improve  the  climate  of  Mideast  re- 
lations. Obviously  the  success  of  any 
Saudi  movement  along  these  lines  will  be 
affected  by  Israel's  willingness  to  deal 
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tCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ich  to  comment  on  the  resolu- 

^ngulshed  Senator  from  Cali- 

letter  that  I  happened  to  see 

le  when  he  wrote  to  his  con- 

llndicated   his   deep   concern 

sale   of   AWACS   to    Saudi 


with  the  P  ilestinlan  issue,  as  well  as  the 
status  of  tae  Camp  David  accords. 

this  sale  seems  to  be  a  comer- 
;he  Reagan  administration's 
Middle  Eatt  policy,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  a  continuing  congressional  con- 
sultative ciechanism  must  be  a  part  of 
this  arms  sales  process.  In  fact,  arms 
sales  are  aii  essential  element  in  cement- 
ing relaticinships  with  other  countries. 
However.  ^  developing  countries  emerge 
and  assun^  power,  their  ideologies  often 
undergo  changes.  Since  arms  sales  are 
rarely  on  tn  immediate-shipment  basis, 
the  situatifc  must  be  reassessed  and  the 
Senate  mi^t  give  its  advice  and  consent 
prior  to  tht  delivery  of  these  increasingly 
sophisticaljed  arms.  That,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  reason  for  my  introduction  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  221  on  October  5. 

I  thanlc  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PEiCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  HAVAKAWA.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PE] 
like  very 
ti<Mi. 

The  dlsl 
fomla.  in 
back  in  Ji 
stituents, 
about    the| 
Arabia. 

He  also  I  said  that  his  hope  was  he 
could  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  hope  was  that  he 
could  work  with  the  President  and  the 
administration  in  finding  ways  so  that 
the  concerns  about  the  sales  could  be 
taken  intojaccount. 

Clearly  ^he  resolution  which  has  been 
presented  tjo  the  Senate,  and  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  on  which  our  distin- 
guished calleague.  Senator  Hayakawa. 
serves  with  great  distinction,  is  a  step 
in  the  dire  :tion  of  addressing  himself  to 
some  of  th  jse  grave  concerns. 

Certain!;  r.  looking  to  the  relationship 
that  is  being  established  and  has  been 
establishe<i  between  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  Unitec  States  in  finding  a  road  to 
peace  in  th  e  Middle  East  is  an  important 
part  of  the  overall  mosaic  that  makes  up 
the  Mideast  picture.  My  distinguished 
colleague  p  roperly  notes  the  positive  role 
Saudi  Arabia  has  played  in  obtaining  a 
cease-fire  i  n  Lebanon  and  its  taking  first 
steps  toward  participation  in  a  nego- 
tiated pea:eful  solution  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  bel  eve  that  these  tentative  first 
steps  must  be  encouraged  so  that  no  op- 
portunity 1  or  a  general  petwje  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  wl  U  be  lost. 

Senator  Hayakawa  has  gone  further. 
Realizing  that  circiunstances  could 
change  betjween  the  decision  to  sell  mili- 
tary equipinent  and  the  time  of  delivery. 
Senator  H|ayakawa's  resolution  formal- 
izes the  Se  tiate's  role  in  reappraising  the 
sale  60  da^s  prior  to  the  first  delivery. 
In  this  m£  nner  no  aircraft  will  be  pro- 
vided shoiild  the  collective  will  of  the 
Senate  determine  that  because  of  inter- 
vening eve  Its.  delivery  of  the  equioment 
is  no  longep-  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States. 

I  wish  tfa  commend  my  colleague  for 


his  creativity,  for  his  tenacity  in  work- 
ing on  this  problem  and  always  wanting 
to  support  his  President,  but  also  want- 
ing to  be  true  to  his  conscience  to  be  cer- 
tain that  he  has  fulfilled  the  commit- 
ments that  he  has  made  to  his 
constituents. 

With  regard  to  my  views  on  the  Saudi 
arms  package,  I  note  we  are  prepared  to 
vote  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatioiu 
Committee  tomorrow  afternoon.  We  will 
vote  on  the  package  as  it  is.  not  how  it 
might  have  been,  nor  as  each  of  us  might 
have  preferred  It  to  be.  As  Secretary 
Haig  told  our  committee,  the  choice  be- 
fore us  is  not  between  the  agreed  ar- 
rangements and  some  still  more  favor- 
able ones.  Nor  is  the  choice  whether 
AWACS-type  equipment  will  be  sold  to 
the  Saudis  but  rather  who  will  make  the 
sale  and  who  will  be  able  to  set  condi- 
tions for  the  sale. 

Over  the  course  of  our  committee 
hearings,  it  has  become  increasingly 
clear  that  the  military  and  technical 
ramifications  are  of  secondary  impor- 
tance to  the  poUtical  symbolism  of  the 
sale.  This  is  not  to  dismiss  lightly  the 
need  to  insure  the  security  of  this  equip- 
ment and  to  be  certain  that  this  equip- 
ment is  not  misused.  On  these  questions, 
however,  we  must  not  focus  our  attention 
solely  on  every  potential  mishap  which 
could  conceivably  occur.  Our  attention 
should  be  focused  on  Saudi  performance 
in  carrying  out  previous  commitments. 
The  Saudis  have  observed  faithfully  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  all  previous  arms 
sales  agreements  with  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  the  Saudis 
will  not  continue  to  act  responsibly. 

Moreover,  after  serious  consultations 
with  our  intelligence  community,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  arms  sales  can  go  for- 
ward without  posing  a  threat  to  Israel 
and  without  altering  the  Arab-Israeli 
military  balance.  The  Chief  of  Israeli  In- 
telligence told  the  committee  staff  that 
the  "Saudis  are  not  a  major  threat  to 
Israel  •  •  •  the  AWACS  does  not 
change  the  air  balance." 

A  failure  to  approve  the  sale  could 
seriously  mar  oiu-  ability  for  future  co- 
operation with  the  more  moderate  Arabs. 
In  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  rest  of  the  Arab 
world  there  is  a  perception  that  the 
United  States  will  not  deal  with  Arab 
governments  as  full  partners  in  preserv- 
ing the  integrity  and  independence  of 
the  states  in  the  area.  A  failure  to  agree 
to  the  sale  would  be  understood  as  con- 
firmation of  that  perception. 

Realization  of  the  importance  of  the 
sale  to  American  security  interests  in  the 
region  caused  former  CIA  Director 
Stansfield  Turner  to  rethink  his  views  on 
the  sale.  Last  February  Admiral  Turner 
expressed  his  opposition  to  the  sale. 
Nevertheless,  Admiral  Turner  told  the 
committee  on  October  6  that  the  political 
importance  of  the  sale  had  become  so 
significant  for  American  interests  that 
he  now  thought  our  approval  of  the 
AWACS  package  was  necessary. 

In  1978,  if  Congress  had  opposed  the 
sale  of  F-15's  to  Egypt,  as  many  of  Israel's 
friends  had  urged,  there  would  have  been 
irreparable  harm  to  the  peace  process. 
Few  dispute  now  that  Camp  David  may 
not  have  occurred  without  the  reassur- 


ance of  American  support  that  Egypt  re- 
ceived in  the  1978  sale.  A  defeat  would 
have  destroyed  U.S.  credibility  as  an  un- 
biased participant  In  the  Camp  David 
process. 

A  defeat  of  the  AWACS  sale  would 
also  deal  a  devastating  blow  to  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  Presidency.  It  would 
cast  doubt  on  the  abUity  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  its  foreign  policy  All 
hving  former  Presidents  have  expressed 
this  concern,  and  all  of  them  support  the 
sale. 

Finally,  defeat  of  this  sale  would  place 
upon  the  shoulders  of  those  voting 
against  it  the  responsibility  for  the 
course  of  events  that  might  flow  In  its 
aftermath.  Such  a  defeat  could  have  a 
serious  adverse  impact  not  only  on  our 
national  security  capability  and  our 
economy  but  the  well-being  of  the  entire 
free  world. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  the  pro- 
posed sale. 

<Mr.  HAYAKAWA  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bake  this  opportunity  to  do  what  I  have 
done  on  previous  occasions  on  other 
issues,  and  that  is  to  pay  my  tribute  to 
the  Senator  from  California  and  express 
my  deep  appreciation  for  his  penetrating 
analysis  of  a  difficult  issue. 

I  know  that  he  has  agonized  over  the 
AWACS  issue  for  a  long  time.  I  know 
that  he  has  proposed  initiatives  and 
solutions  that  have  found  their  way  into 
the  dialog  and  discussions  that  have  been 
conducted  now  between  the  administra- 
tion and  Members  of  this  body. 

He  has,  as  well,  been  Instrumental  in 
shaping  and  forming  some  of  the  struc- 
ture and  substance  of  this  issue  over  the 
past  several  weeks.  I  acknowledge  my 
debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  his  contribu- 
tion so  far. 

The  resolution  which  he  introduced 
previously  and  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
serve  as  the  basis  for  a  further  inquiry 
into  this  matter  of  the  essential  business 
of  trying  to  maintain  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  to  protect  our  traditional  long- 
standing and  essential  friendship  with 
the  State  of  Israel  while,  at  the  same 
time,  attempting  to  advance  a  new  for- 
eign poUcy  in  the  area  which  will  best 
serve  not  only  the  Interests  of  Israel  and 
the  United  States  but  all  of  the  residents 
of  that  troubled  part  of  the  world. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  will 
give  careful  attention  to  the  resolution 
that  has  been  referred  to  it  on  his  initia- 
tive. I  can  assure  him,  as  well,  that  this 
matter  will  produce  results  that  will  shed 
credit  on  the  great  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  California  in  this  respect. 

I  wish  to  take  this  time,  Mr.  President, 
to  express  my  appreciation  once  again  to 
the  distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair, 
the  Senator  from  California,  who  has 
once  again  made  a  major  contribution  to 
the  critical  dialog  on  the  AWACS  issue. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  we  in  the  Senate  find  ourselves  In 
an  unhappy  position.  It  is  my  view  that 
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the  framers  of  the  Constitution  never 
intended  that  the  Congress  should  in- 
trude itself  into  thr  day-to-day  business 
of  the  formulation  and  implementation 
of  foreign  policy. 

However,  in  the  past  decade,  reacting 
to  policy  formulations  of  various  admin- 
istrations, the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
impose  certain  checks  and  veto  power  on 
the  President  In  the  execution  of  foreign 
policy  decisions.  It  is  a  responsibility  that, 
in  my  view,  we  should  not  have,  because 
I  think  it  inhibitT  the  formulation  of  a 
comprehensive  and  coherent  foreign  pol- 
icy and  the  ability,  through  normal  diplo- 
matic conduct,  to  implement  that  policy. 

But,  because  of  previous  acts  of  the 
Congress,  we  have  this  awesome  respon- 
sibility forced  upon  us.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, incumbent  on  us  to  ask  the  admin- 
istration to  give  us  certain  assurances 
when  it  makes  a  foreign  policy  decision 
that  has  various  ramifications,  the  con- 
sequences we  cannot  be  sure  of. 

Senator  Hayakawa  has  made  an  earn- 
est but  an  honest  effort  to  secure  from 
the  administration  the  assurances  that 
he  believes  are  required  by  the  Congress 
before  it  exercise  its  responsibility  to 
either  act  or  not  to  act  on  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  in  the  matter  of  the 
AWACS/F-15  package  transfer  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

I  wish  to  commend  Senator  Hayakawa 
for  trying  to  help  us  find  a  way  out  of 
this  problem,  trying  to  find  a  way  to  gain 
the  assurances  that  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, responsible  to  the  electorate  as  we 
are,  feel  that  we  must  have  to,  in  the 
eyes  of  our  various  constituencies,  re- 
inforce the  declsicKis  that  we  make.  I 
wish  to  commend  him  for  taking  this 
step. 

I  am  sure  that  it  wUI  be  given  careful 
consideration  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and.  to  the  extent  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  might  in 
some  way  be  involved  in  this  process,  I 
would  like  to  assure  him  of  my  complete 
cooperation. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  President  be  im- 
mediately notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  nomination  of  Matthew  Norman 
Novick,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  Inspector  General  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Matthew  Norman  Novick,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Inspector 
General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PORT 
USER  FEE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  briefly  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  recoup  the  cost  of 
maintaining  ocean  navigation  channels. 
Along  with  a  growing  nimiber  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  I  am  greatly 
concerned  about  this  proposal. 

Requiring  each  port  to  recover  dredg- 
ing costs  through  user  fees  on  traflSc 
through  the  port  would  greatly  disad- 
vantage most  small-  and  medium-sized 
ports,  because,  with  a  lower  volume  of 
trafiQc.  they  would  have  to  assess  much 
higher  user  charges.  Because  the  com- 
petitive rivalry  among  port  facilities  is 
currently  very  intense,  a  relatively  small 
change  in  shipping  costs,  such  as  would 
result  from  these  widely  varying  user 
charges,  could  well  result  in  a  massive 
disruption  in  conunercial  shipping  pat- 
terns. 

I  can  appreciate  the  desire  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  recover  the  cost  of  har- 
bor dredging  from  shippers  who  directly 
benefit  from  Federal  maintenance  of 
these  ocean  navigation  chaimels  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  However,  the  port- 
by-port  user  charge  approach  embodied 
in  S.  809.  and  comparable  House  legisla- 
tion, would  be  absolutely  devastating  to 
nearly  all  but  the  very  largest  ports  and 
would  be  especially  damaging  to  port  au- 
thorities in  the  Southeast. 

Although  our  Southeastern  ports, 
through  substantial  shoreside  invest- 
ments by  State  port  authorities,  have 
made  great  strides  in  developing  modem 
facilities  to  efficiently  handle  a  growing 
volume  of  export-import  business,  they 
do  not  yet  have  the  trade  volume  of  the 
very  large  ports.  Thus,  Mr.  President, 
since  channel  costs  are  relatively  similar 
and  do  not  vary  with  trade  volume,  the 
administration  proposal  would  be  a  boon 
to  the  giant  ports  at  the  expense  of  the 
fast-developing,  but  smaller  facilities, 
which  would  be  priced  out  of  competi- 
tion. 

Assessment  of  channel  cost-recovery 
user  charges  on  a  port-by-port,  site-spe- 
cific basis,  would  be  certain  to  cause 
major  regional  economic  dislocation,  and 
serious  disruption  of  existing  trade  fiow 
patterns.  In  South  Carolina,  this  pro- 
posal would  jeopardize  the  continued 
survival  of  the  smaller  port  of  George- 
town, which  is  crucial  to  two  major  in- 


dustries there,  employing  5,000  people. 
Port  Royal  in  Beaufort  County  would  be 
similarly  harmed. 

Moreover,  should  the  major  Southeast- 
em  port  of  Charleston  become  competi- 
tively disadvantaged,  shippers  would  be 
penalized  more  than  $13  million  per  year 
in  overland  transport  costs  alone,  if  they 
have  to  send  their  cargoes  through  other 
ports.  Along  with  this,  the  State's  $128 
million  investment  in  shoreside  port  fa- 
cilities would  be  instantly  jeopardized. 
Port-related  economic  activity  in  South 
CaroUna,  providing  some  48,000  jobs  with 
more  than  $1.5  biUion  per  year  in  eco- 
nomic impact  could  be  seriously 
degraded. 

Beyond  the  immediate  adverse  con- 
sequences on  Southern  ports  themselves, 
Mr.  President,  the  crippling  of  these 
trade  facilities  through  the  competitive 
disadvantage  of  port-specific  user 
charges  would  be  extraordinarily  serious 
for  our  regional  economy,  inasmuch  as 
Southern  ports  are  more  closely  related 
to  local  industry  and  agriculture  than 
are  Northern  ports.  In  South  Carolina, 
more  than  50  percent  of  trade  is  State- 
based.  In  Baltimore,  for  example,  only 
about  5  percent  is  Maryland-based. 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida 
iwrts  have  trade  profiles  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  South  Carolina,  with  very  strong 
regional  significance. 

With  Southern  ports  priced  out  of 
competition  with  their  Northern  and 
Southwestern  counterparts,  the  follow- 
ing consequences  would  likely  ensue: 
Steamship  lines  would,  understandably, 
relocate  to  lower-cost  ports :  ocean  ship- 
ping services  at  Southern  ports  would 
deteriorate;  Southern-based  industries 
would,  once  again,  be  compelled  to  send 
their  cargo  through  Northern  ports — at 
greatly  increased  overland  transport 
costs;  present  locational  advantages  for 
industry — in  relation  to  port  services — 
would  be  destroyed;  Southern  agricul- 
tural exports  would  be  severely  re- 
stricted— currently,  29  percent  of  total 
agricultural  production  in  South  Caro- 
lina is  exported — and  the  integrity  of 
public  investment  in  shoreside  port  fa- 
cilities would  be  undermined. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  is  not  grounded  on 
a  careful,  realistic  analysis  of  economic 
impact  and  does  not  adequately  consider 
the  historical  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  maintaining  a  national  sys- 
tem of  navigation  channels  for  interna- 
tional trade  and  defense  purposes.  State 
and  local  interests  have  invested,  since 
1946,  some  $6  billion  in  shoreside  port 
facilities,  based  on  a  good  faith  reliance 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  pro- 
vide and  maintain  needed  ocean  naviga- 
tion channels.  This  investment  currently 
enables  the  Federal  Government  to  col- 
lect well  over  $5  billion  per  year  in  cus- 
toms duties  at  U.S.  ports,  an  amount 
equal  to  roughly  12  times  the  cost  of 
harbor  maintenance  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
strong  Federal  interest  in  maintaining 
and  further  developing  a  viable,  e£Qcient 
system  of  ocean  harbor  and  port  facilities 
serving  all  ports  of  the  Nation.  I  realize 
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and  can  a  jpreclate  the  enormous  finan- 
cial drain  that  the  maintenance  of  this 
system  pldces  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, amd  am  willing  to  support  alterna- 
tives to  thie  status  quo.  In  this  regard.  I 
am  a  cospOnsor  of  the  Waterways  Trans- 
portation Development  and  Improve- 
ment Act  (if  1981.  S.  1586.  which  has  been 
introduced  by  Senator  Hatfield. 

Although  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  all  of  ithe  provisions  in  Senator  Hat- 
field's bUl,  I  do  believe  it  offers  a  sub- 
stantial ^bodiment  of  what  will  be 
needed  to 'maintain  the  viability  of  the 
current  system.  I  imderstand  Senator 
Hatfuld  tnd  others,  notably  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Mr.  Mattincly. 
are  willing;  to  work  together  with  the 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee  and 
other  concerned  persons  in  a  common 
effort  to  f^d  a  fair  and  equitable  solu- 
tion to  this  issue.  I  stand  ready  to  sup- 
port this  effort,  and  I  would  urge  my  Col- 
leagues and  the  administration  to  assist 
us  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  [the  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina, 
which  addresses  itself  to  this  issue,  be 
included  1^  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  aj  follows: 

Cl  »rCT7«KXl(T   RESOLtmON 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  South  Carolina  are  very  concerned 
over  President  Reagan's  proposal  that  Con- 
gress legislate  a  requirement  that  a  state  re- 
imburse th^  federal  government  for  the  cost 
of  dredging  port  facilities  and  harbors  In 
that  state:  land 

Whereas,  i  the  cost  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  providing  dredging  services  through- 
out the  United  States  is  approximately  two 
hundred  nlpety-seven  million  dollars  a  year 
but  in  turn  the  federal  government  receives 
over  six  blluon  dollars  a  year  in  custom's  re- 
ceipts; and 

Whereas,  Ihlstortcally.  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  iaken  the  responsibility  for  the 
dredging  oi  port  facilities  and  harbors  and 
the  states  in  the  other  hand  have  had  the 
responsibility  of  developing  the  land-site 
facilities:    ^d 

Whereas.! under  the  proposal  of  President 
Reagan,  a  itate  would  be  allowed  to  Impose 
and  collect!  a  per  ton  user  fee  on  the  cargo 
coming  through  each  port  of  that  state 
which  would  be  used  to  reimburse  the  fed- 
eral government  for  the  cost  of  dredging  that 
port  or  facility:  and 

Whereas,  (due  to  the  differences  in  the  cost 
of  dredging  at  various  ports  and  due  to  the 
fact  that  54me  ptorts  have  much  more  cargo 
on  which  t^  assess  the  user  fee.  the  user  fees 
wlU  vary  siibstantlally  from  port  to  port  and 
this  will  result  In  shippers  using  and  di- 
verting cargo  only  to  the  lower-cost  ports- 
and 

Whereas,  although  on  the  surface  this  pro- 
posal appears  to  have  some  cost-effective 
benefits,  in  reality  the  ultimate  cost  would 
be  disastrous  In  terms  of  Industry  lost  and 
developmest  stifled  in  those  states  which 
have  relatively  small,  new  or  regional  ports 
and  these  s  Ates  would  experience  severe  eco- 
nomic dislocation  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
posal: and 

Whereas.;  In  South  Carolina  the  Port  of 
Charleston  would  operate  at  a  severe  com- 
petitive disadvantage  and  the  Port  of 
Oeorgetowi^ 
down: and 

Whereas 
tlon  insist! 


states,  other  better  alternative  means  for  ac- 
complishing the  same  result  are  available  in- 
cluding a  uniformed  cargo  fee  which  would 
be  assessed  at  the  same  rate  on  cargo  passing 
through  all  ports:  and 

Whereas,  for  the  above  reasons,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  believes  that  this  proposal  of 
President  Reagan  is  not  In  the  best  interest 
of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  or  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  and  that  if  enacted 
Into  law  In  Its  present  form  would  result  in 
more  economic  harm  than  good.  Now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring : 

That  the  members  of  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly hereby  memorialize  Congress  not  to  en- 
act President  Reagan's  proposal  that  a  state 
reimburse  the  federal  government  for  the 
cost  of  dredging  port  facilities  and  harbors 
In  that  state. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  United  States 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  each  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States. 


would   probably   have   to   shut 

even  If  the  Reagan  Adminlstra- 
on  passing  these  costs  onto  the 


SAUDI     ARABIAN     VIEWPOINT     ON 
AWACS  AND  U.S.   RELATIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  current  debate  on  the  AWACS  sale 
we  have  seen  and  heard  much  about  the 
U.S.  viewpoint  and  the  viewpoint  of  our 
staunch  ally  In  the  Middle  East,  Israel. 

Today  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  article  writ- 
ten from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Saudi 
Arabians. 

This  article,  titled  "If  I  Were  a  Saudi 
Arabian,"  appeared  in  the  August  24, 
1981,  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine  and 
was  authored  by  an  American,  Joseph 
F.  Allbrandl. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ir  I  Were  a  SAtrDi  Ahabiaii 

(By  Joseph  F.  Allbrandl) 

If  I  were  a  Saudi  Arabian  today,  I  would 

be  wondering  who  my  friends  really  are.  If 

you  were  placed  In  the  Saudis'  position,  how 

would  you  feel? 

Asking  and  answering  such  questions  can 
be  extremely  Important  not  only  for  Amer- 
icans like  myself  who  have  business  Interests 
In  Saudi  Arabia,  but  also  for  Americans  gen- 
erally, who  benefit  In  a  multitude  of  ways 
from  our  nation's  longstanding  friendship 
with  the  kingdom. 

If  I  were  a  Saudi  Arabian  reassessing  my 
country's  "special  friendship"  with  the 
United  States,  I  would  begin  by  remarking 
that  Saudi  Arabia  has  always  shared 
America's  commitment  to  resisting  com- 
munism. Saudi  Arabia  does  not  exchange 
diplomats  with  any  communist-bloc  nation, 
and  has  used  its  economic  and  political 
muscle  to  oppose  Soviet  Influence  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Saudi  Arabia  also  Indirectly  supports  the 
economies  of  the  United  States  and  other 
Industrial  nations  by  devoting  better  than  5 
percent  of  Its  ONP  to  aiding  less  affluent 
developing  nations  through  organizations 
such  as  the  Arab  Fund  for  Economic  and 
Social  Development  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Its  grants  and  "soft  loans" 
generate  orders  for  American.  European  or 


Japanese  products,  which  most  developing 
countries  could  not  othsrwlse  afford. 

And.  of  course,  Saudi  Arabia  has  always 
shown  a  special  inclination  to  buy  American 
products  and  technology.  It  purchases 
roughly  20  per  cent  of  Its  Imports  from  the 
United  States,  more  than  from  any  other 
nation.  Last  year  these  Imports — agricultural 
Items,  chemicals,  manufactured  goods, 
transport  equipment  and  military  hard- 
ware— totaled  $6.8  billion  and  were  respon- 
sible for  the  creation  of  more  than  a  quar- 
ter-million Jobs  In  the  United  States. 

To  be  sure,  by  purchasing  U.S.  exports, 
dlsipenslng  foreign  aid  and  combating  com- 
munism. Saudla  Arabia  Is  able  to  serve  Its 
own  Interests  while  acting  In  ways  that  ben- 
efit the  United  States.  But  there  are  areas 
in  which  Its  friendship  with  America  re- 
quires substantial  sacrifices. 

Surplus:  For  instance.  In  managing  Its 
huge  fund  of  petrodollar  assets — now  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $90  bUUon — the  Saudi 
Arabian  Monetary  Agency  (SAMA)  has 
steered  clear  of  speculation  in  foreign  stocks 
and  currencies.  Instead.  SAMA  has  sought  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  free- world  financial 
system  by  Investing  about  75  per  cent  of 
Saudi  assets  In  the  dollar — mostly  in  X3&. 
Government  debt. 

Granted,  such  conservative  Investment 
can  serve  Saudi  Arabia's  Interests,  given  Its 
objective  of  holding  its  petrodollar  surplus 
In  trust  for  future  generations.  But  Its  eco- 
nomic Interest  would  be  served  tas  better  if 
It  did  not  have  a  surplus  for  Investment  at 
all.  In  an  inflationary  world  economy,  the 
rate  of  return  on  paper  assets  has  not  come 
close  to  equaling  the  appreciation  In  the 
value  of  oil.  Pour  petrodollars  received  for  a 
barrel  of  oU  In  1974.  If  Invested  In  U.S. 
Treasury  bills,  would  today  yield  al>out  $18; 
however,  the  barrel  of  oil  Itself,  had  It  been 
left  In  the  ground,  would  now  be  worth  $33. 

Why,  then,  Is  Saudi  Arabia  accumulating 
petrodollar  reserves  at  better  than  double 
the  rate  required  to  fund  Its  massive  devel-  , 
opment  programs?  The  answer  Is  that  It  Is 
producing  far  more  oil  than  Its  financial 
needs  call  for — largely  in  order  to  hold  OPEC 
prices  at  a  level  that  will  not  be  damaging 
to  the  U.S.  and  other  free-world  economies. 
Saudi  Arabia  possesses  sufficient  production 
capacity  to  create  a  glut  In  the  world  market 
and  has  used  this  leverage  to  move  more 
militant  OPEC  members  In  the  direction  of 
price  moderation. 

In  Its  continuing  efforts  to  restrain  oil- 
price  escalation,  Saudi  Arabia  Itself  has  been 
charging  an  average  of  $4  to  $5  less  than 
other  OPEC  producers — which  costs  It  some- 
thing like  $40  million  per  day.  It  has.  In  fact, 
consistently  charged  less  for  Its  oil  than  the 
United  States'  own  neighbors,  Mexico  and 
Canada. 

Given  all  these  facts.  If  I  were  a  Saudi  Ara- 
bian I  would  have  to  conclude  that  my  coun- 
try has  been  an  exceptionally  loyal  friend  to 
the  United  States.  And  It  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable for  me  to  expect  America  to  give 
my  country  a  hand  In  areas  where  we  lack 
self-sufficiency.  How  well  has  this  expectation 
been  fulfilled? 

Oil:  Certainly,  in  one  major  respect  the 
United  States  has  proven  itself  a  good  friend. 
American  companies  and  agencies  have 
helped  Saudi  Arabia  develop  its  material  and 
human  resources.  American  technology  and 
management  know-how  virtually  created  its 
oil  Industry  and  are  at  the  heart  of  its  on- 
going development  programs. 

In  another  major  respect,  however,  the 
United  States  Is  proving  to  be  less  of  a  friend. 
Saudi  Arabia  depends  largely  on  Washington 
for  military  equipment  to  protect  Its  oil 
fields  from  Middle  East  unrest  and  Soviet- 
fomented  aggression.  The  advanced  radar 
planes  and  related  supplies  It  wants  to  buy 
are  crucial  If  Its  small  fleet  of  F-15s  is  to 
serve  as  an  effective  deterrent  force  over  the 
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kingdom's  extensive  land  mass.  Yet  acquir- 
ing such  equipment  will  not  enable  Saudi 
Arabia  to  mount  a  serious  offensive  threat 
against  any  other  nation. 

Consequently,  if  I  were  a  Saudi  Arabian  I 
would  be  gravely  concerned  about  America's 
faltering  In  its  commitment  to  my  country's 
defense.  Further.  I  would  be  deeply  Insulted 
when  American  congressmen  rivet  their  at- 
tention on  the  wholly  irrelevant  question  of 
whether  Israel  v/lU  tolerate  the  sale  of 
Americans  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  a  Saudi  Arabian.  I  am 
an  American.  And  as  an  American  I  can  only 
observe  that  the  clearest  evidence  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  friendship  for  the  United  States  is 
Its  willingness  to  wait  and  trust  that  eventu- 
ally Congress  and  the  American  people  wUl 
recognize  who  our  friends  really  are. 

The  Saudis'  recent  behind-the-scenes  dip- 
lomatic efforts  aimed  at  reaching  a  com- 
promise In  the  explosive  Lebanon  situation 
once  again  underscore  their  role  as  the  pri- 
mary peacemakers  and  defenders  of  Ameri- 
can Interests  In  the  Mideast. 

Friendship  Is  a  two-way  street.  The  Saudis 
can  make  other  alUancss  and  buy  arms  com- 
parable to  ours  elsewhere  overnight.  And  I 
fear  that  they  may  not  wait  at  the  street 
comer  forever. 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, a  newspaper  in  my  State,  the 
Lancaster,  B.C..  News,  published  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  This 
article  does  an  excellent  job  of  articu- 
lating the  issues  involved  with  the  act, 
and  presents  a  concise  summary  of  the 
major  provisions  of  that  law. 

This  artdcle  very  appropriately  points 
out  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  does  not 
expire  next  year  or  any  other  year,  be- 
cause the  law  is  permanent.  In  addition, 
the  author  indicates  the  need  for  a  rea- 
sonable bailout  for  States,  some  of  which 
have  been  covered  by  Federal  preclear- 
ance  for  17  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  article 
to  my  coUeagues,  and  in  order  to  share 
it  with  them  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  entitled  "Voting  Rights 
Act:  The  Real  Issue  Beyond  Rhetoric," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Voting  Rights  Act:   The  Real  Issue 

Beyond  Rhetoric 

(By  Robin  D.  Roberts) 

Recently,  there  has  been  much  discussion 
about  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  and  this  news- 
paper has  published  articles  on  the  subject. 
This  certainly  is  an  emotional  Issue  for  some 
people,  but  that  only  emphasizes  the  need 
for  all  full  discussion  of  the  Act.  All  too 
often,  articles  display  a  fundamental  mis- 
understanding of  this  law.  In  the  Interest 
of  a  full  discussion,  we  need  to  take  a  look 
at  wti&t  the  Act  is,  and  what  the  Act  does. 

First,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  does  not  ex- 
pire next  year,  or  any  other  year,  because 
the  Act  Is  permanent.  Second,  even  if  the 
Act  were  repealed — which  Is  not  remotely 
possible  In  the  foreseeable  future— no  one 
would  lose  his  right  to  vote.  What  everyone 
must  understand  Is  that  even  if  there  were 
no  Voting  Rights  Act,  any  attempt  to  deprive 
any  person  of  his  right  to  vote  because  of 
his  race  could  be  challenged  in  court.  While 
many  people  feel  that  the  Act  lias  been 
beneficial,  it  simply  Is  not  true  that  the  Act 
Is  necessary  to  allow  anyone  to  vote.  Those 
who  claim  that  the  Act  Is  al)out  to  expire. 


or  that  anyone,  or  any  group  Is  about  to  lose 
the  right  to  vote  is  either  uninformed  or 
trying  to  mislead  people  about  a  nuitter  of 
great  concern. 

Then,  why  is  there  so  much  interest  in 
the  Voting  Rights  Act?  Simply  stated,  next 
year  will  represent  the  first  time  since  the 
Act  was  passed  in  1965  that  those  states 
which  are  severely  affected  by  the  Act,  gen- 
erally. South  Carolina,  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  Georgia.  Alabama.  Louisiana, 
and  Mississippi,  will  have  a  chance  to  show 
why  they  should  no  longer  be  singled  out 
by  It.  To  understand  l>etter  the  ramifications 
of  this  possibility,  we  need  to  review  the 
history  and  provisions  of  the  Act. 

LITERACY 

In  1965.  the  year  after  Lyndon  Johnson's 
landslide  victory  over  Barry  Goldwater,  Con- 
gress determined  that  certain  Southern  states 
were  using  literacy  tests  to  prevent  blacks 
from  voting.  In  an  attempt  to  prevent  this. 
Congress  decided  to  single  out  these  "guilty  " 
states.  Congress  assumed  a  state  was  discrim- 
inating if  It  had  used  a  literacy  test  In  1964 
and  If  there  had  been  a  low  voter  turnout  for 
that  election.  Low  turnout  existed  If  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  registered  voters  In  a 
state  had  voted,  or  If  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  eligible  persons  In  the  state  had  regis- 
tered to  vote. 

On  the  basis  of  this  presumption,  those 
selected  states  were  subjected  to  close  fed- 
eral supervision  to  ensure  that  all  of  the 
state's  laws  affecting  voting  were  nondis- 
criminatory. Of  course,  this  requirement  that 
a  state  "preclear"  Its  laws  with  Washington 
was  an  extraordinary  Intervention  Into  the 
authority  of  the  states  to  control  their  own 
election  laws,  a  right  specifically  recognized 
by  the  Constitution. 

Because  tills  federal  Intrusion  was  so  un- 
usual (U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Black  re- 
marked that  covered  states  were  treated  as 
"little  more  than  conquered  provinces"), 
Congress  decided  that  a  covered  state  which 
did  not  use  the  literacy  test  or  similar  device 
for  five  years  would  be  allowed  to  petition  the 
federal  court  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
"ball-out,"  or  escape  the  special  preclearance 
requirement. 

However,  when  those  five  years  were  about 
to  elapse,  thereby  giving  the  covered  states 
an  opportunity  to  show  why  they  should  no 
longer  be  under  federal  supervision.  Congress 
extended  the  deadline  until  1975.  Then,  In 
1975,  Congress  again  extended  the  deadline, 
thU  time  until  1982.  Now,  as  the  1982  dead- 
line approaches,  some  people  want  to  extend 
the  automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance provision  for  another  ten  years.  There 
Is  little  wonder  that  covered  states  oppose  a 
new  extension.  These  states  have  been  sin- 
gled out  because  of  1964  election  results,  and 
for  the  past  seventeen  years  (which  is 
longer  than  Reconstruction  lasted)  they  have 
been  forced  to  obtain  federal  approval  for 
any  changes  In  their  election  laws,  while 
other  states  have  been  free  to  act  without 
orders  from  Washington. 

NO   WAY  TO  BAIL  OCT 

The  real  problem  with  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  current  Act  is  the  absence  of  any 
way  for  states,  once  covered,  to  ball  out  of 
the  preclearance.  Under  the  present  law.  even 
if  a  covered  state  has  a  spotless  civil  rights 
record  for  the  past  seventeen  years.  It  still 
must  preclear  its  laws  with  Washington.  At 
the  same  time,  a  non-covered  state,  which 
might  be  guilty  of  obvious  discrimination  in 
voting.  Is  free  of  this  supervision  by  Wash- 
ington. To  make  matters  worse,  once  a  state 
Is  subject  to  preclearance.  no  political  sub- 
division (like  a  county  or  a  city)  In  that  state 
can  ball  out. 

Here,  one  point  must  be  emphasized.  When 
the  deadline  arrives  In  1982.  covered  states 
will  not  automatically  be  free  of  preclear- 
ance; they  will  merely  be  given  the  chance 
to  have  a  fair  hearing  in  federal  court  in 


Washington.  Then.  If  the  court  does  allow 
the  sta.te  to  bail  out.  the  court  will  maintain 
Jurisdiction  over  that  state  for  an  additional 
five  years  to  prevent  discrimination  in  voting 
practices.  Opponents  of  a  fair  bail -out  really 
want  to  deny  a  covered  state  a  ciiance  for  » 
fair  day  in  court. 

FEDERAL  APimOVAL 

Once  a  state  is  subject  to  preclearance,  aU 
Of  Its  laws  affecting  voting  or  elections  must 
be  approved  In  advance  by  either  the  federal 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General.  This  means 
that  absolutely  nothing  atxjut  the  election 
process  can  lie  changed  without  federal  ap- 
proval. While  the  application  of  this  pre- 
clearance requirement  to  some  actions  is 
clear — for  example,  reapportionment  of  Con- 
gressional or  state  Legislative  districts — the 
need  to  preclear  other  types  of  action  Is  less 
obvious.  For  example,  the  county  registrar 
cannot  change  rooms,  even  In  the  same 
building:  a  city  cannot  move  a  polling  place 
from  the  school  gym  to  the  school  lunch- 
room: or  a  school  board  cannot  ctiange  to, 
or  from,  an  at-large  election  system  untU 
Washington  first  approves.  Although  It  may 
seem  impossible,  the  law  is  even  more  far- 
reaching:  a  city  cannot  annex  a  new  area 
without  federal  approval  for  the  annexation 
might  change  the  racial  composition  of  the 
city's  electorate.  Although  one  might  be 
tempted  to  Justify  such  extreme  federal  In- 
trusion as  necessary  to  protect  the  voting 
rights  of  blacks  or  other  minorities,  that 
Just  is  not  the  case.  Any  voting  law  which 
attempts  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race 
is  unconstitutional  and  could  be  challenged 
In  federal  court. 

Even  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  so- 
called  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
must  admit.  In  their  private  moments,  tha'., 
the  current  law  is  unfair,  because  there  is 
no  allowance  to  ball  out.  What  many  pro- 
ponents of  extension  really  want  is  some- 
thing far  beyond  the  original  purpose  of 
the  Act.  They  want  the  Act  to  be  Interpreted 
to  require  the  election  of  black  officials  to 
represent  black  voters.  The  purpose  or  the 
Act  Is  to  ensure  that  all  persons  have  an 
equal  access  to  the  election  process — that 
no  one  Is  denied  the  right  to  vote  tiecause  of 
race:  the  Act  was  never  Intended  to  ensure 
any  particular  election  results.  The  claim 
that  the  Act  requires  certain  persons  to  be 
elected  Is  completely  foreign  to  our  de- 
mocracy. The  idea  that  a  person  can  only  be 
presented  by  someone  who  Is  the  ssime  color 
and  sex  has  no  place  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  password  for  our  electoral  system 
Is,  and  should  be,  equal  access  not  mandated 
results. 

DEADLINE    APPROACHES 

The  issue  now  facing  Congress  is  what  lo 
do  as  the  deadline  approaches  in  1982.  Some 
people  have  indicated  that  they  will  support 
an  extension  only  If  all  states  are  subject  to 
this  strict  federal  supervision.  They  l)elleve 
that  no  states  should  be  singled  out.  that  at- 
tempts at  discrimination  everywhere  should 
be  opposed.  Others  want  the  preclearance 
provisions  extended  as  they  now  exist,  which 
would  doom  the  covered  states,  which  have 
been  punished  for  seventeen  years,  to  an 
additional  period  of  degrading  federal  su- 
pervision. President  Reagan  plans  to  an- 
nounce bis  position  on  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  in  early  October.  Candidate  Reagan  cam- 
paigned agsUnst  having  this  law  single  out 
one  section  of  the  country,  and  therefore,  he 
Is  unlikely  to  press  for  mere  extension  of  the 
current  law.  Although  President  Reagan  has 
recently  Indicated  some  support  for  the  Act. 
he  is  not  likely  to  doom  summarily  the 
South  to  this  continued  stigma. 

I  believe  that  the  President  will  propose 
that  preclearance  be  extended,  but  with  a 
reasonable  method  of  ball  out.  This  way. 
states  which  have  acted  properly  will  be  re- 
warded,  and   the   government   can   concen- 
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xnXt  on  all  effective  program  on  eliminating 
dlscrUnlna  :ory  practices  where  they  do  exist. 
prcposal  Is  not  only  jwUtlcally  wise. 


BHJEN  ON  THE  NATO 
ALLIANCE 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
in  this  Cliamber,  I  am  sure,  doubts  the 
paramour  t  importance  to  the  United 
States  of  j  the  NATO  alliance.  It  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy  today, 
as  it  had  been  for  more  than  three 
decades.    I 

Therefore,  when  someone  as  experi- 
enced an(J  perceptive  as  our  colleague, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Delaware  j  (Mr.  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr.) 
takes  the  trouble  to  examine  our  NATO 
relationship  as  carefully  and  as  percep- 
tively as  He  did  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Washington  Quarterly,  it  behooves  us  to 
pay  close  Attention  to  his  words. 

Senator!  Biden 's  article,  entitled 
"Leading  the  Allies,"  is  informed  by  his 
experienc4  as  former  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Rjelations  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  I  European  Affairs.  It  deals  as 
sensitive^  with  the  issues  that  strain 
the  NATu  alliance  as  with  those  upon 
which  it  ii  based.  It  is  well  wOrth  read- 
ing in  these  perilous  times. 

Today,  as  disturbing  as  current  events 
may  be.  il  is  encouraging  to  remember 
that  the  NATO  alliance  is  32  years  old 
this  year.  In  the  United  States,  it  has 
spanned  ihe  administrations  of  eight 
American  Presidents.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  l|t  will  not  span  the  administra- 
tions of  eifeht  Presidents  more  and  then 
some.  Thej  policy  of  this  administration 
is  contini  ity— the  evidence  is  in  the 
faces  and  i  lames  of  the  ofHcials  that  have 
been  appcinted:  Haig,  Stoessel,  Eagle- 
burger. 

Our  rels  tionship  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  NiiTO  is  not  only  mihtary,  but 
economic  ind  cultural.  It  is  public  and 
it  is  privste.  We  share  memories  that 
time  will  r  ot  erase.  We  share  vital  inter- 
ests that  I  ime  will  not  erode. 

We  see  today  a  world  where  uncer- 
tainty reiims;  where  Soviet  threats  to 
our  secur  ty  are  growing  around  the 
globe:  where  political  turmoU.  within 
and  acrosj;  borders,  spans  the  arc  from 
southern  jifrica  through  the  Near  East 
to  south  /Isia  and  beyond.  We  must  not 
forget  Len  in's  words— "The  road  to  Lon- 
don and  I  aris  leads  through  Calcutta  " 
The  work  of  NATO  may  lie  beyond  the 
periphery  of  NATO,  as  our  former  col- 
league anl  friend.  Senator  Javits,  re- 
minded us  so  often  in  the  past. 

We  see  today  a  world  where  the  gap 
between  ri  ;h  and  poor  widens  daily  with 
consequen:es  that  in  the  long  run  will 
be  extremi'ly  dangerous  for  all  of  us. 

And  we  see  a  world  where  a  pervasive 
energy  crisis,  and  other  kmds  of  struc- 
tural econ  )mic  diseouilibria.  threaten  to 
disruDt  etonomic  development  within 
NATO's  irdustrial  countries,  as  well  as 
internationally,  increasing  domestic  po- 
litical stra  ns  worldwide. 

In  such  a  world,  the  NATO  nations 
are  and  vill  remain  America's  closest 
auies  and  friends.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  solut  on  to  these  difBcultles  that 


would  serve  our  interests  without  also 
serving  theirs.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
way  to  make  progress  toward  solutions 
other  than  by  working  closely  with  them. 

We  cannot  hope  to  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  our  uncertain  world  by  trying  to 
impose  our  own  assumptions — moral,  po- 
litical, economic  or  technical — on  others. 
Our  only  hope  for  finding  solutions  to 
the  problems  that  confront  our  allismce 
is  through  cooperation.  The  effectiveness 
of  that  cooperation  will  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  our  ability  to  deal  sensitively 
with  one  another  and  to  develop  a  prac- 
tical and  sympathetic  approach  to  na- 
tions that  differ  from  us  widely  in  tradi- 
tion and  in  style. 

Senator  Bioen's  thoughtful  and 
thought-provoking  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Quarterly  makes  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  that  all-important  effort  at 
mutual  understanding.  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleague's  attention  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Quarterly, 
Summer  1981  ] 

Leading  the  Aluxs 
(By  Joseph  R.  Biokn,  Jr.) 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  one  of  the 
giants  of  American  political  history.  Speak- 
er of  the  House  Thomas  Reed,  turned  his 
notorious  wit  on  two  particularly  Inept 
colleagues  by  noting  that  "every  time  they 
opened  their  mouths  they  subtracted  from 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge."  Because  cur- 
rent discussion  of  the  Western  Alliance 
often  seems  conducive  to  such  subtractions, 
one  broaches  this  subject  at  risk.  But  serv- 
ing for  four  years  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee  on  European  affairs,  and  there- 
by having  occasion  to  converse  with  a  va- 
riety of  allied  leaders,  gives  rise  to  certain 
observations  about  the  state  of  the  alliance 
and  U.S.  leadership  of  It. 

Despite  Its  military  purposes,  NATO  at 
Its  heart  is  a  political  alliance,  held  to- 
gether not  by  coercion  but  by  democratic 
choice.  Therefore,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
alliance,  and  Us  cohesion,  depend  directly 
upon  public  confidence  that  the  Interests 
of  member-nations  are  well  served  by  par- 
ticipation. The  geopolitical  alms  of  defense 
planners — and  of  national  leaders — must 
thus  constantly  face  the  test  of  political  ac- 
ceptability. While  sometimes  Inconvenient, 
this  fact  Inheres  In  the  very  values  the  al- 
liance was  shaped  to  defend  and  extends 
across  national  borders.  When  doubt  or  dis- 
sent arises  In  one  part  of  the  alliance,  it  Is 
the  duty  of  all  political  leaders  to  seek  to 
accommodate  It. 

UntU  recently  In  NATO's  history,  any 
doubts  about  the  reliability  of  the  alliance 
tended  to  appear  on  the  European  side.  One 
chronic  European  concern— shared  by  de- 
fense planners  and  public  opinion  alike — 
first  emerged  In  the  1950s,  when  the  Soviet 
Unions  acquisition  o.'  strategic  nuclear 
capabilities  engendered  uncertainty  about 
whether  U.S.  leaders  would,  In  a  crisis. 
Jeopardize  their  own  country  to  deter  or 
defeat  a  ground  attack  on  the  central  front. 
Eventually  this  Issue  of  the  American  guar- 
antee was  put  to  rest,  as  best  it  could  be, 
by  several  developments.  The  creation  of  in- 
dependent French  and  British  nuclear  fcrces 
diversified  the  Western  deterrent.  The  con- 
tinuing deployment  of  U.S.  forces  in  Eu- 
rope underscored  the  U.S.  commitment.  And 
a  new  alliance  doctrine  of  "flexible  re- 
sponse'—providing  for  controlled  NATO  es- 


calation on  a  continuum  from  conventional, 
to  tactical  nuclear,  to  U.S. -based  nuclear 
weapons — gave  added  credence  to  the  Idea 
that  a  U.S.  president  might  indeed  risk  Chi- 
cago to  have  Hamburg. 

Later,  as  the  1960s  progressed  and  the 
United  States  sank  steadily  In  the  mire  of 
Vietnam.  West  European  concern  shifted  to 
the  question  of  U.S.  Judgment.  Building  on 
a  growing  resentment  of  U.S.  economic  dom- 
inance, European  opposition  to  the  Indo- 
china war  was  sufficient  to  create  a  signifi- 
cant theme  of  antl-Amerlcanlsm.  But  with 
Western  Europe  fast  ascending  economically 
and  European  security  Interests  not  directly 
at  stake  in  that  distant  conflict,  neither 
Complaint  actually  hit  hard  at  alliance 
solidarity.  In  August  1968,  the  brutal  exter- 
mination of  Dubcek's  "Prague  Spring" 
brought  a  unifying  reminder  of  the  Soviet 
threat. 

As  the  1970s  began,  Europeans  clearly  drew 
encouragement  from  the  Nlxon-Klsslnger 
policy  of  negotiated  East-West  rapproche- 
ment. West  Germans,  who  had  pioneered  the 
process.  w«re  most  directly  interested.  But  all 
West  European  governments  saw  benefit  In 
lessening  tensions  and  the  search  for  com- 
mon ground. 

Unfortunately,  beginning  with  the  onset 
of  Watergate,  the  1970s  were  to  provide  a 
steady  succession  of  disturbances  to  allied 
confidence  In  American  leadership.  Water- 
gate Itself,  together  with  the  congresslonally 
mandated  embargo  against  Turkey  and  con- 
gressional defeat  of  U.S.-Sovlet  trade  ar- 
rangements, displayed  to  European  eyes  a 
dangerous  fragmentation  of  U.S.  political 
power.  Just  as  profligate  American  energy 
consumption  was  revealing  a  dangerously 
undisciplined  economy.  Collapse  In  Vietnam 
emphasized  the  lack  of  wisdom  of  an  involve- 
ment that  had  dominated  and  distorted 
American  foreign  policy  for  nearly  a  decade. 

Then,  under  the  Carter  administration,  the 
European  critique  began  to  expand  Into  a 
long  but  now  familiar  litany.  Beginning  the 
list  were  a  radical  and  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  shift  already-agreed  terms  in  SALT,  a 
counterproductive  emphasis  on  human 
rights,  and  an  aborted  neutron  bomb  Initia- 
tive that  served  only  to  Incite  the  European 
left.  Contributing  as  well  were  a  continuing 
and  inflationary  U.S.  failure  to  curb  energy 
use,  the  rapid  disintegration  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Iran,  a  Camp  David  agreement  that  left  the 
Palestinian  Issue  unresolved,  and  a  percent- 
age-annual-increase approach  to  defense 
spending,  which,  although  Intended  to  en- 
hance collective  security,  soon  degenerated 
into  transatlantic  recriminations. 

Finally  came  two  nuclear  issues-  the 
announcement  of  a  U.S.  Urgetlng  doctrine 
that,  however  valid,  raised  the  specter  of  a 
nuclear  war  fought  solely  on  European  soil 
and  even  more  troubling,  an  Inability  to 
ratify  the  SALT  II  treaty  after  Europeans  had 
committed  themselves  to  modernize  theatre 
nuclear  forces  on  the  promise  of  further 
American  leadership  in  arms  control. 

i^Z?**^.^"^^''*"'  doubu  about  American 
eaderehlp  had  deeper  causes  than  the  alleged 
ln,^tltude  Of  the  outgoing  U.S.  leader  was 
demonstrated  soon  after  President  Reagan's 
?nn^K'"K°"-  ^'"'^'  immediately,  the  neu- 
tron bomb  episode  was  reenacted.  this  time 
t.th.  *Jyi'=''«'«e'l  pace.  Internecine  fighting 
with  n  the  admlnlstrauon  suggested  that  the 

no  r^nf  ^k""  ''°""''  Pr°'»l«<l  might  becom! 
no  more  than  a  constancy  of  confusion. 

Dli^^L^"""'^  regarding  El  Salvador  im- 
much  t^  'Pf  ""'^'^  »°  Third  World  events 
much  at  variance  with  that  of  West  Euro- 
CoM    6?''""""'°ts-    And    a    resurrection    of 

Whether  th?'TT°?  /"'""'*  questions  about 
wnether  the  United  States  and  Its  aiitM 
could,  over  the  long  term,  shape  a  Joim 
strategy  on  East-West  relations.  From  the 
European   perspective.    U.S.    vaclUaUon    wm 
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now  even  more  clearly  visible  a«  the  char- 
acteristic not  of  a  single  president  but  of  an 
entire  poUtlcai  system,  buffeted  by  forces 
sharply  opposed  on  Issues  ranging  from  hu- 
man rights  to  arms  control. 

Meanwhile.  comp>oundlng  the  problem  of 
alliance  solidarity  has  been  the  emergence  of 
doubt  on  the  U.S.  side  created  by  the  Ameri- 
can public's  impression  of  events  that  began 
to  unfold  m  late  1979.  Together,  the  hostage 
selztire  In  Tehran  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  served  to  focus  American  opin- 
ion, for  an  extended  period,  on  a  question 
never  fully  answered  in  the  public  mind: 
Would  the  allies,  so  long  protected  by  the 
U.S.  umbrella,  prove  sufficiently  courageous 
and  loyal  to  participate  In  Joint  sanctions? 
While  a  flood  of  auto  imports  underscored 
the  comparable  prosperity  of  America's  part- 
ners. Instances  of  European  noncompliance 
with  NATO's  3  percent  target  earned  media 
attention  that  often  ignored  the  longer-term 
trends  and  current  economic  difficulties  that 
might  have  cast  allied  performance  in  a  more 
favorable  light. 

NATO's  theatre  nuclear  forces  (TNF)  deci- 
sion, though  heralded  as  a  symbol  of  alliance 
unity  and  resolve,  quickly  gave  way  to  news 
accounts  concerning  European  anxieties  over 
implementation.  U.S.  military  Initiatives  In 
Southwest  Asia  were  perceived  as  defending 
oil  for  a  more  dependent  but  timid  Europe, 
notwithstanding  that  the  U.S.  Government 
Itself  favored  a  "division  of  labor"  vmder 
which  the  allies'  military  efforts  would  focus 
primarily  on  boosting  their  own  territorial 
defense.  The  "European  initiative"  in.  the 
Middle  East,  however  constructively  in- 
tended, was  viewed  as  little  more  than  a  de- 
meaning play  for  Arab  favor.  And  finally, 
the  rise  of  the  Polish  reform  movement 
brought  with  It  a  fundamental  question:  In 
a  crisis  caused  by  Soviet  Intervention,  how 
would  the  allies  behave? 

To  cite  these  mutual  doubts  is  not  to  ap- 
portion blame.  It  Is  instead  to  describe  the 
tenuous  political  terrain  on  which  alliance 
leaders  now  tread,  and  to  begin  to  suggest 
where  responsibilities  lie.  I  take  it  as  axio- 
matic that  the  United  States  must  provide 
leadership  to  the  alliance.  But  leadership  Is 
a  complex  phenomenon,  requiring — above 
all — generalized  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  leader  and  the  direction  being  led.  Since 
Europeans  now  question  the  U.S.  direction 
while  Americans  doubt  the  adequacy  of 
allied  commitment,  we  need,  first,  a  clear 
sense  of  where  we  stand  in  sharing  the  secu- 
rity burden  and,  second,  a  broadly  accepta- 
ble concept  of  where  coUectlvely  we  should 
go. 

BUItOEN    SHAKING   TODAY 

Any  discussion  of  NATO  burden  sharing 
should  perhaps  begin,  before  focusing  on 
specific  deficiencies  and  merits  in  current 
allied  performance,  by  incorporating  a  great- 
er measure  of  U.S.  humility  than  has  re- 
cently been  evident.  It  Is  true  that  the  final 
Carter  defense  budgets,  and  certainly  those 
being  shaped  by  President  Reagan,  entail 
slgnlficsint  U.S.  Increases.  But  a  longer 
view — covering  the  years  1971  through 
1979 — shows  that  U.S.  defense  spending  ac- 
tually declined  in  real  terms  by  some  16  per- 
cent, turning  upward  only  at  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

Over  this  same  period,  meanwhile,  real  de- 
fense spending  elsewhere  in  the  alliance  rose 
by  more  than  17  percent.  This  Increase, 
moreover,  was  generalized.  Every  ally  regis- 
tered a  rise  In  real  defense  spending — with 
the  one  exception  of  Portugal,  which  during 
Its  passage  Into  democracy  withdrew  an 
anachronistic  military  presence  from  Africa. 

It  is  this  record,  of  which  the  allies  are 
keenly  aware,  that  provides  the  basis  for  re- 
sentment at  the  rather  sudden  American  in- 
clination to  make  strident  and  invidious 
comparisons  concerning  contributions  to  the 


common  defense.  Nor  la  the  allle*'  compara- 
tive performance  simply  a  function  of  the 
U.S.  withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia, 
whether  one  looks  solely  at  the  years  since 
Vietnam  or  compares  current  patterns  of  de- 
fense spending  to  those  before  Vietnam,  the 
conclusion  is  the  same:  The  European  allies 
have  steadily  taken  on  more  of  the  burden. 
To  illustrate  the  European  contribution. 
Impreesive  statistics  are  readily  available.  As 
General  Haig  pointed  out  during  his  Senate 
confirmation  hearing — undoubtedly  much  to 
the  allies'  satisfaction — Soviet  aggression  In 
Europe  would  be  met  on  the  first  day  by  a 
NATO  force  in  which  90  percent  of  the 
ground  forces,  SO  percent  of  the  naval  forces, 
and  75  percent  of  the  air  forces  were  West 
European.  Of  NATO's  overall  active  duty 
manpower  of  5  mllUon,  3  million  would  be 
West  European-  Moreover,  while  mobiliza- 
tion of  reserves  would  raise  U.S.  forces  to  3 
million,  the  European  contribution  to  NATO 
strength  would  double  to  6  mllUon. 

Countervailing  statistics,  however,  are  also 
impressive.  Even  after  the  Intra-alliance  bur- 
den shift  of  the  1970s  and  before  the  sharp 
American  Increases  now  projected,  the 
United  States  provides  over  65  percent  of 
NATO  military  spending  while  enjoying  only 
45  percent  of  the  eiggregate  groes  domestic 
product  (ODP).  This  American  contribution 
Is  made  through  an  allocation  to  defense  of 
more  than  5  percent  of  ODP,  as  compared  to 
an  average  of  3.4  percent  among  the  other 
allies.  Since  such  a  ddacrepancy  can  no  longer 
be  justified  by  facile  reference  to  American 
prosperity — the  United  States  now  stands 
only  seventh  In  the  alliance  In  per  capita 
GDP — burden  sharing  will  Inevitably  remain 
an  Issue. 

Establishing  generally  acceptable  criteria 
for  burden  sharing  Is,  of  course,  notoriously 
difficult.  The  percentage-annu&l-lncrease 
approach  has  proven  contentlotis  precisely 
because  It  falls  to  account  for  such  important 
factors  as  past  achievement,  current  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  military  efficiency. 
Other  available  measures— defense  spending 
as  a  percentage  of  GDP,  per  capita  defense 
spending,  defense  manpower  on  (wjtlve  duty, 
actlve-plus-reserve  manpower,  combat  air- 
craft strength,  armored  division  equiva- 
lents— are  similarly  deficient.  Taken  to- 
gether, they  Indeed  imdersoore  the  difficulty 

of   comparisons since   few   nations  show 

well  in  all  categories. 

Serious  questions  arise  also  over  how  to 
credit  nations  for  saving  money  and  achiev- 
ing efficiencies  through  conscription  (and 
accepting  the  attendant  political  burdens) , 
for  expending  money  on  security-related  for- 
eign aid,  or  for  pitxnirlng  weapons  from  other 
aUlee.  To  enumerate  such  considerations  is 
Indeed  to  suggest  how  the  burden-sharing 
debate  is  now  conducted.  In  a  kind  of  rltiial, 
government  officials  recite  those  factors  that 
refiect  favorably  on  their  own  nation's  per- 
formance. Usefxil  insight  into  burden  sharing 
can.  however,  be  gained  by  dividing  Amer- 
ica's NATO  allies  into  three  categories. 

The  first  group  consists  of  allies  with  major 
strength.  Two  were  World  War  II  allies: 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom  (U.K.) ,  both 
of  which  later  became  nuclear  powers.  The 
other.  West  Germany  (FRG) ,  has  had  a  spe- 
cial and  constricted  status  throughout  the 
entire  pwjstwar  period. 

Concerning  the  first  two,  the  United  States 
can  have  at  most  only  marginal  oocnplalnt 
In  the  realm  of  burden  sharing;  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  despite  severe  economic 
problems,  stands  a  close  second  to  the  United 
States  among  major  allies  in  total  defense 
spending  as  a  percentage  of  GDP.  France, 
considerably  more  prosperous,  stands  a  close 
second  in  per  capita  contribution  to  defense. 
Moreover,  these  gaps  virtually  disappear  In  a 
broader  analysis  of  international  stability, 
for  both  nations  make  proportionately  more 


than  double  the  UJ3.  contribution  to  Official 
Development  Assistance  (ODA).  MiUtarily, 
both  are  upgrading  their  independent  nu- 
clear deterrents:  both  have  deployed  naval 
forces  with  the  U.S.  fleet  in  the  Indian  Ocean: 
and  both  are  enhancing  their  rapid  d^ilcy- 
ment  capabilities.  Britain  and  Prance  have 
also  been  discretely  cooperative  with  the 
United  States  concerning  overflight  and  re- 
fueling questions  related  to  operations  and 
contingencies  outside  the  NATO  area. 

One  Important  distinction  between  France 
and  Britain  should  be  noted,  however,  with 
regard  to  public  support  for  military  policy. 
Whereas  Britloh  opinion  Is  deeply  divided, 
particularly  over  nuclear  Issues,  increased 
French  defense  spending  enjoys  a  solid  po- 
litical base — largely  as  a  result  of  Fraixce's 
Independent  status,  which  the  United  States 
once  so  resented.  Some  irony  thus  surrounds 
recent  talk  of  a  special  U.S. -French  security 
relationship. 

With  West  Germany,  in  contrast,  the  bur- 
den-sharing debate  has  neared  Its  full  ritu- 
alistic potential.  This  exchange  begins  with 
the  argument,  impressive  to  Americans,  that 
the  PRO'S  high  p2r  capita  Income — above 
that  of  the  United  States  and  second  in  the 
alliance  only  to  Denmark's — warrants  more 
than  the  3.3  percent  share  of  GDP  allocated 
to  defense.  Countering.  FRO  officials  refer 
with  justified  pride  to  an  efficiently  allocated 
30  percent  Increase  in  real  defense  spending 
during  the  1970s — a  ijerformance  that  pro- 
duced what  one  SPD  leader  has  called  the 
most  substantial  military  buildup  in  Ger- 
man history.  They  note  too  that  conscrip- 
tion produces  West  German  military  forces 
of  higher  quality  and  lower  cost  than  the 
American  troops  stationed  in  Germany — a 
contrast  that  makes  FRO  officials  quite  ad- 
vocates of  a  resumed  U.S.  draft. 

Finally,  they  point  to  West  German  ex- 
penditures that,  while  contributing  to  alli- 
ance objectives,  are  not  credited  in  custom- 
ary calculations :  a  heavy  annual  subsidy  for 
West  Berlin,  substantlid  costs  associated  with 
housing  allied  forces,  and  also  Official  E>evel- 
opment  Assistance  In  a  proportion  nearly 
triple  that  of  the  United  States.  With  ap- 
propriate allowance  for  these  factors,  they 
assert.  West  Germany's  proportionate  share 
of  the  burden  compares  favorably  to  Amer- 
ica's. These  conflicting  views,  both  expressed 
with  conviction,  are  the  premise  for  cur- 
rent bilateral  negotiations  on  expanded  FRG 
support  for  U.S.  forces  in  Germany. 

Of  far  greater  concern  in  the  context  of 
major  allies  is  the  role  of  Japan,  which  to- 
day— in  view  of  that  country's  size  and  eco- 
nomic strength — ^represents  a  deficiency  in 
burden  sharing  more  glaring  than  anywhere 
within  NATO  Itself.  Having  In  common  with 
Germany  the  legacy  of  World  War  n  ag- 
gression and  defeat,  Japan  has  shaped  a 
postwar  defense  policy  within  the  bounds 
of  strong  political  and  constitutional  con- 
straints and  with  the  aim  of  minimizing 
anxieties  among  regional  neighbors. 

This,  as  In  Germany,  has  meant  reliance 
on  the  American  nuclear  umbrella  and  an 
emphasis  on  conventional  defense.  But  while 
Japanese  capabilities  have  steadily  in- 
creased— defense  spending  rose  in  the  1970s 
by  70  percent — Japan  today  stUl  allocates 
not  quite  1  percent  of  GDP  to  defense,  far 
less  than  any  of  NATO's  military  partners. 
Because  Japan  remains  Incapable  of  pro- 
tecting Itself  even  from  a  sustained  conven- 
tional attack,  and  because  Japan's  stature 
today  warrants  a  far  greater  security  con- 
trlbuUon,  the  United  States  has  strongly 
urged  an  acceleraion  of  planned  Japanese 
defense  force  Improvements,  particularly  In 
such  areas  as  antiaircraft  and  antisubma- 
rine warfare,  and  mine  sweeping. 

This  urging  should,  however,  become  a 
general  alliance  priority — all  the  more  be- 
cause enhanced  Japanese  strength  would 
allow  the  assignment  of  additional  American 
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to  Southwest  AaU.   Allied  effort 
aim  at  expanding  Japanese  par- 
In  stabllUy-ortented  economic  aid 
AUhough   Japan   now   plans   sizable 
n  such  aid    Its  current  perform- 
Bllghtly  betters  that  of  the  United 
which  holds  the  lowest  ODA  ranking 
)able  NATO  donors, 
secqnd  category  comprises  the  nations 
southern  flank — Turkey.  Greece. 
Portugal — which,  in  per  capita  In- 
the  four  poorest  countries  In  the 
Here,     despite     resource     scarcity. 
Turkey  have  recorded  an  Impres- 
Although  their  own  tense 
undoubtedly  supplied  a  stlmu- 
nonetheless  headed  the  alliance 
spending  during  the  1970s  and 
today  In  proportion  of  population 
Portugal — like  Turkey,  a  mlU- 
clplent   within  the  alliance — has 
performed   favorably.   Their  revolution 
m  pushed.  Portuguese  military  forces 
ng  increased  ground  and  sea  re- 
3  on   the   Iberian  coast.   For  Its 
has  a  mixed  record:  a  low  ranking 
on  of  GDP  allocated  to  defense — 
perhaps  In  view  of  Italy's  hard- 
but    the   recent    achieve- 
nonetheless  of  significant   naval   and 
I  lodernlzatlons,  which  provide  the 
c  irrent  Italian  plans  to  assume  ex- 
r<  sponslbUltles    for    Mediterranean 
also  warrants  credit  for  Its  ap- 
sdlld  commitment  to  participate  in 
modefnlzatlon — a  contribution  especlal- 
In  view  of  the  FRO's  "non-slngu- 
pollcy  and  the  Dutch/Belgian  beslta- 
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Althougli  this  analysis  of  where  NATO 
stands  In  I  lurden  sharing  by  no  means  offers 
solace — th(re  Is  much  to  be  done — It  does 
allow  an  American  to  see  the  alliance  today 
as  Arthur  Balfour  once  viewed  the  world: 
singularly  111 -contrived,  but  not  so  111- 
contrlved  i  s  all  that.  It  also  allows  a  shift  of 
attention  I  o  the  more  Important  question  of 
alliance  al  ns.  With  agreement  on  alms,  ac- 
ceptable burden  sharing  can  be  achieved: 
without  agreement,  discord  under  the  rubric 
of  burden  sharing  could  carry  the  alliance 
toward  dls:  ntegratlon. 

MAIN  TAININC    COLLECnVE     PUKPOSE 

Althougt  common  purpose  Implies  con- 
sensus. It  ( loes  not  demand  total  unanimity, 
any  more  ^  ithln  the  alliance  than  within  the 


category  of  allies  comprises  the 

and  relatively  wealthy  nations 

north:  Canada,  Norway,  Denmark, 

Cpuntrles.  and  tiny  Iceland,  which 

but  contributes  the  Impor- 

at  Keflavlk.  Among  the  six  with 

evidence  suggesting  adequate 

Is  thin.  One  highlight  arises 

's    rapid    mobilization    system, 

that  country  to  head  the  alli- 

1  iroportlon    of    actlve-plus-reserve 

strength.  Norway,  Denmark,  and 

also  rightly  claim  to  be  the  only 

t^ng  the  UN  target  for  Official  De- 

Asslstance.  each  contributing  at 

times  the  American  rate. 

burden -sharing  Indicators  In 
register  average  to  poor.  Indeed, 
Luxembourg,    and   Denmark   stand 
alliance   in   allocating  GDP   to 
defense.  In  good  measure,  this  per- 
be  attributed  to  a  belief  found 
the  group  that  the  military  role 
:  nation  cannot  be  decisive  and  that 
threat  arises  not  solely  from  the 
but  from  the  dynamic  of  com- 
ween  the  superpowers,  who  to- 
be  more  dangerous  than  either 
illone.  Unfortunately,  even  though 
this  group  account  for  only  10 
total   alliance   population,   they 
disproportionately  to  the  U.S.  ten- 
perceive  the  allies  as  insufficiently 
to  the  common  defense. 


United  Sftei.  Appraisal  of  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge will  allow — indeed  require — continuing 
a'.ialytic  deliate.  Today,  an  optimistic  view 
within  NATO  emphasizes  traditional  Soviet 
caution  and  looming  Soviet  problems:  a  weak 
economy,  encirclement  by  enemies,  unreliable 
allies,  rapid  growth  among  the  non-Russian 
nationalities,  the  imminence  of  a  sweeping 
leadership  change,  an  Inability  to  proje:^ 
influence  by  any  but  military  means. 

But  a  pessimistic  view  finds  in  this  por- 
trayal the  crux  of  NATO's  problem:  a  period 
ahead  when  raw  power  may  be  the  only  asset 
of  a  falling  Soviet  regime.  Equally  deserving 
of  constant  reassessment  are  the  range  of 
views  within  NATO,  emphasizing  various  po- 
litical and  military  approaches,  on  securing 
the  supply  of  Persian  Gulf  oil  from  indige- 
nous upheaval  and  from  Soviet  aggression. 
For  each  challenge,  however,  a  broad  frame- 
work has  already  attained  allied  consensus. 

In  the  effort  to  match  Soviet  power,  the 
advent  of  strategic  parity  will  entail  special 
emphasis  at  the  conventional  and  theatre 
nuclear  levels.  Here  NATO's  vehicle  is  the 
three-year-old  Long  Term  Defense  Program, 
which  will  require  substantial  and  sustained 
spending  to  produce  greater  military  readi- 
nefs;  Increased  reinforcement  capabilities: 
larger  reserve  forces  and  faster  mobilization 
techniques:  expanded  military  cooperation 
and  rationalization  in  weapons  research,  de- 
velopment, and  production:  and — to  the  full 
extent  necessary — TNF  modernization. 

Although  wisely  downplaying  NATO's  3 
percent  annual-increase  target  per  se.  Reagan 
cfficials  have  stressed  an  American  expecta- 
tion that  allied  governments  will  follow  the 
lead  of  expanded  U.S.  defense  spending.  How 
the  West  Europeans  respond  will,  of  course, 
be  shaped  significantly  by  future  economic 
constraints.  But  equally  important  will  be 
the  administration's  ability  to  present,  be- 
yond its  initial  thrust  to  procure  simply 
larger  quantities  of  already  planned  weap- 
onry, a  true  sense  of  vision  and  strategy  for 
Western  defense. 

For  the  task  of  enhancing  oil  security, 
NATO's  framework  lies  in  a  revised  "divi- 
sion of  labor."  involving  a  shift  of  allied  re- 
sources toward  Southwest  Asia.  In  this 
emerging  effort,  those  allies  having  signifi- 
cant resources  to  contribute — America. 
France.  Britain.  West  Germany,  and  also 
Japan— not  only  must  shape  a  Joint  strategy, 
but  also  should  be  Involved  with  Its  Imple- 
mentation in  order  to  demonstrate  to  allied 
publics  and  the  world  a  common  Western 
commitment.  Here  close  consultations  will 
be  required  to  determine  the  precise  degree 
to  which  the  European  allies  and  Japan 
should  "fill  In  behind"  with  intensified  de- 
fense efforts  in  their  own  spheres,  as  op- 
posed to  accepting  increased  military  and 
economic  burdens  in  the  Gulf  region  Itself. 

A  concept  of  burden  sharing  should  also 
Inhere  In  any  allied  policy  of  economic  sanc- 
tions framed  to  deter  and,  if  necessary, 
punish  Soviet  aggression.  Heretofore,  in 
anticipation  of  possible  Soviet  intervention 
in  Poland,  U.S.  discussion  has  emphasized 
the  heavier  West  European  Interests  in  East- 
West  trade,  and  the  consequent  likeli- 
hood of  greater  allied  reluctance  to  Impose 
sanctions  in  the  event  of  crisis.  To  prevent 
this  obvious  asymmetry  in  trade  interests 
from  nurturing  transatlantic  doubts — and 
also  to  enhance  the  credibility  of  sanctions 
as  a  deterrent — U.S.  policy  should  make  clear 
in  a:lvance  an  American  preparedness  to 
shoulder  a  fair  share  of  the  West's  overall 
economic  burden  if  collective  sanctions  are 
Indeed  applied. 

Given  the  superiority  of  Western  resources 
and  the  broad  commonality  of  Western  inter- 
ests, the  only  real  doubt  surrounding  NATO's 
current  capacity  for  collective  action  centers 
on  the  question  of  public  confidence.  In  the 
late  1960s,  allied  governments  gathered  a 
weighty    consensus    around    a    two-dimen- 


sional approach  to  Western  security.  The 
twin  goals — defense  and  detente — described 
a  strategy  of  maintaining  East-West  military 
balance  as  the  basis  for  constructive  East- 
West  negotiation. 

Today,  although  the  prevailing  American 
tendency  sess  in  detente  only  a  failure  to 
stem  Soviet  miliury  gains,  the  European 
perspective  finds  a  record  of  fruitful  achieve- 
ment: a  Berlin  accord,  intra-German  rap- 
proachment,  expanded  East-West  trade  and 
contacts.  Helsinki  standards  that  have  in- 
spired East  European  reform,  and  limited 
but  promising  gains  In  arms  control.  Until 
recently,  that  record  of  steady  prograss  has 
maintained  strong  European  support  for 
NATO's  dual  strategy  of  continuing  to  arm 
while  negotiating  for  limitations.  But  as  the 
limbo  of  SALT  II  and  initial  Reagan  admin- 
istration statements  have  indicated  a 
sharply  diminished  U.S.  Interest  in  negotia- 
tion and  arms  control,  the  West  European 
consensus  has  weakened — not  only  because 
of  Increased  agitation  on  the  European  left, 
but  also  because  of  a  more  broadly  held 
Europan  doubt  about  U.S.  reliability  in  the 
conduct  of  East-West  relations. 

Within  the  Reagan  administration.  Euro- 
pean uncertainty  has  met  with  an  ambiva- 
lence created  by  two  competing  schools  of 
thought.  Among  some  officials,  allied  at- 
titudes have  encouraged  the  neo-lsolationist 
idea  of  an  America  that,  beset  not  only  by 
Soviet  expansionism  but  also  by  weak-willed 
and  ultimately  faithless  allies,  must  prepare 
to  go  it  alone.  Meanwhile,  a  more  inter- 
nationalist school  inside  the  administration, 
while  Insisting  on  greater  allied  support  In 
countering  the  Soviet  challenge,  has  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  addressing  legiti- 
mate European  concerns.  Fortunately,  the 
latter  attitude  eventually  gained  sway  In 
shaping  the  U.S.  promise,  set  forth  at 
NATO's  Rome  ministerial  meeting  in  May, 
to  initiate  TNP  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
oy  year's  end — a  move  that  allayed,  at  least 
temporarily,  much  European  doubt. 

After  an  extended  period  of  American 
confualon  and  dscllne.  the  European  allies 
appear  genuinely,  and  in  some  cases  en- 
thusiastically, to  welcome  the  rebuilding  of 
American  military  power.  But  somewhat  like 
the  sage  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  a  friend  with 
only  one  Idea  and  that  a  wrong  one.  they 
clearly  worry  that  the  United  States  is  back 
to  one  idea  when  two  are  still  needed.  "Bal- 
ance." as  Chancellor  Schmidt  has  expressed 
it.  "is  an  indispensable  precondition.  But 
balance  alone  is  not  enough."  If  the  United 
States  is  to  lead  NATO,  it  must  demonstrate 
not  only  renewed  power  but  also  wise  pur- 
pose and  peaceful  intent.  Then,  and  only 
then,  will  America  be  able  to  expect  from  its 
allies  the  sacrifices,  perhaps  considerable, 
that  the  future  could  well  require. 
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SOVIET  PROBLEMS  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  tragic  occupation  of  Afghanistan  by 
Soviet  forces,  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  reading  accounts  compiled  by  jour- 
nalists from  refugee  sources,  diplomatic 
analyses,  and  resolutions  from  the 
United  Nations.  Seldom  do  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  of  conditions  inside 
Afghanistan  directly  from  those  exper- 
iencing Soviet  suppression.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  am  anxious  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  smuggled  letter  from 
Afghanistan  which  has  been  made  pub- 
lic by  the  Freedom  House  in  New  York. 

The  letter  provides  a  graphic  account 
of  the  plight  of  the  brave  Afghan  people 
resisting  their  Soviet  oppressors.  In  ad- 


dition to  descriptions  of  bloody  encoan- 
ters,  a  ravaged  economy,  and  rampant 
corruption,  the  letter  is  pwuticulwly  In- 
teresting in  revealing  that  large  sections 
of  the  country  are  now  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  freedom  fighters.  It  Is  also 
apparent  that  the  Soviets  have  failed  to 
crush  the  Afghan  spirit,  which  enables 
the  Afghans  to  struggle  on  against 
seemingly  hopeless  odds  and  with  only 
a  minimum  of  outside  support. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
this  letter  as  informative  and  inspiring 
as  I  did.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nrw  Smucoled  Lxttxr  from  Kabul  Desckibes 
Soviet  Problems  in  Afghan  Capital 

New  Tork,  Sept.  14 — The  Afghanistan  In- 
formation Center  of  Freedom  House  today 
released  excerpts  from  a  letter  recently 
smuggled  out  of  Afghanistan.  Dated  July  22, 
the  letter  describes  the  growing  friistration 
of  Soviet  occupation  forces  and  the  Kabul 
regime  in  the  face  of  increasingly  well-orga- 
nized nationwide  resistance. 

The  letter,  sent  from  Kabul  to  an  Afghan 
refugee  In  the  US.,  details  the  growing 
strength  and  t>oldness  of  the  resistance  In  the 
capital  city  and  the  provinces.  Its  descrip- 
tion of  Russian  efforts  to  recover  rockets 
hijacked  by  the  resistance  In  Kabul  Itself 
confirms  press  reports  that  the  Soviets  no 
longer  trust  government  troops.  It  also  con- 
firms widespread  reports  that  most  of  Af- 
ghanistan Is  free  of  any  control  by  the 
Soviets  and  the  Kabul  regime,  and  Is  In  fact 
governed  by  Independent  resistance  admin- 
istrations: one  of  these,  in  north-central 
Afghanistan,  Is  described  as  being  secure 
enough  to'  embark  on  Its  own  program  of 
land  reform. 

Because  of  tight  censorship,  few  Afghans 
risk  such  frank  letters  to  relatives  abroad. 
Translated  from  the  Dari  language,  this  Is 
the  third  such  letter  to  be  made  public  by 
Freedom  House,  a  nonpartisan,  nonpolitlcal 
organization  devoted  to  strengthening  free 
societies.  While  the  names  of  the  corres- 
pondent and  the  recipient  of  the  letter  can- 
not be  made  public,  both  are  personally 
known  to  the  staff  of  Freedom  House.  The 
text  of  the  letter,  and  explanatory  notes, 
follow : 

The  general  situation  In  the  country  and 
among  the  people  Is  deteriorating  at  an  ex- 
traordinarily Increasing  pace.  Yesterday  I 
say  with  my  own  eyes  a  group  of  12  Soviet 
soldiers,  without  the  "local  Russians" 
[Afghan  communists] ,  patrolling  the  streets 
near  our  house  at  about  11:30  a.m.  When  I 
went  to  the  office,  my  colleagues  had  also 
seen  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  city — Qala-l-Patehullah  Khan. 
Taimany  Wat.  and  Karte  Parwan.  They  said 
that  Russian  soldiers  with  machine  guns 
were  not  only  patrolling  the  streets  but  were 
also  searching  some  houses. 

So  far.  one  Russian  soldier  has  been  killed 
during  such  operations:  that  haooened  near 
Qala-1-Moussa  In  Shahr-l-nau.  The  real  rea- 
son for  such  a  bold  act  >  by  the  Russians  Is 
not  known.  It  Is  said  that  two  units  carrying 
ground-to-ground  missiles  were  lost  oI^  the 
way  between  Khair  Kh&na  and  Shahr-l-nau 
(I.e..  between  the  northern  outskirts  of 
Kabtil  and  a  neighborhood  near  those  men- 

'  In  order  to  maintain  the  fiction  of  merely 
aiding  a  sovereign  government.  Soviet  per- 
sonnel in  the  past  did  not  operate  unaccom- 
panied by  Afghan  troops  or  police.  This 
change  Indicates  they  no  longer  trust  Afghan 
personnel. 


tloned  above)  and  that  the  Soviets  are  carry- 
ing out  such  an  operation  to  recover  them. 

Heavy  fighting  has  been  going  on  around 
Kabul,  and  the  freedom  fighters  have  con- 
solidated their  power  in  most  parts  of  the 
capital.  This  has  greatly  perplexed  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  other  Iresh  Item  Is  this:  that  the  peo- 
ple on  the  other  side  of  the  Shlbar  Pass  (i.e.. 
In  north-central  Afghanistan),  who  are  now 
equipped  with  (Soviet)  Ml  rockets  (sic), 
have  absolute  sovereignty  over  their  area  and 
have  begun  their  own  plan  of  land  distribu- 
tion and  land  reform.  However,  although 
Kunduz.  Baghlan.  and  other  agricultural 
centers  are  in  the  bands  of  the  freedom 
fighters,  the  Russians  have  begun  to  burn 
the  harvests  and  crops  in  order  to  hurt  the 
people.  They  continue  to  wipe  out  orchards 
and  destroy  villages  with  artillery  fire  and 
aerial  bombardment. 

Beautiful  Paghman  has  been  reduced  to 
rubble  by  enemy  land  and  air  assaults.'  but 
government  and  Russian  forces  took  consid- 
erable losses.  According  to  estimates  from 
several  sources,  enemy  casualties  (at  Pagh- 
man) resM:hed  2.000,  about  400  of  them  ca- 
dets from  the  military  academy  and  air 
force. 

It  has  become  more  difficult  to  get  pass- 
ports. Of  those  who  request  permission  to  go 
abroad,  only  sympathizers  with  the  regime 
are  granted  the  privilege,  and  even  they  can 
only  get  passports  to  go  to  socialist  countries, 
and  have  to  pay  20.000  Afghanis  (approxi- 
mately $400) . 

Prices  have  been  soaring  higher  and  higher. 
For  example,  tomatoes  are  35  afs.  a  kilo  and 
onions.  110  afs.  a  kilo.'  Although  It  Is  the 
season  for  grapes,  melons,  and  peaches,  yet 
their  prices  are  so  high  that  poor  people 
can't  afford  to  buy  them.  In  Charikar  and 
most  parts  of  Afghanistan,  prices  are  deter- 
mined by  the  freedom  fighters'  committees. 
In  short,  the  economic  situation  in  this  God- 
forsaken land  Is  extremely  bad. 

The  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate  Is,  as 
t>efore  (his  last  letter) .  tightly  controlled  by 
the  government.  In  return  for  pay-offs, 
people  who  are  obscure  can  get  permission 
ftom  Khad  (the  Afghan  KGB)  to  sell  their 
property,  but  the  properties  of  well-known 
people  who  have  fied  Afghanistan  are  being 
confiscated  by  the  government.  Etc.,  etc. 

In  short,  all  affairs  are  geared  toward  the 
course  of  communism,  and  propaganda  on 
behalf  of  Marxism  Is  continuing  with  the 
greatest  possible  Intensity.  However,  all  the 
government's  efforts  are  opposed  by  the 
population  with  Intense  hatred.  The  empty 
propaganda  of  the  Russians  produces  only 
the  opposite  of  the  results  they  aim  for. 

Most  of  the  Parchamis<  have  also  become 
aware  of  the  realities  of  the  situation,  but 
they  have  no  way  to  escape  and  they  cannot 
think  of  any  place  where  they  could  find 
refuge. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  family  matters  .  .  . 


=  In  July.  Soviet  forces  launched  a  major 
attack  on  the  summer  resort  of  Paghman,  12 
miles  from  Kabul,  to  dislodge  resistance 
forces.  The  Afghan  army,  depleted  by  mas- 
sive desertions,  used  teenage  cadets,  re- 
portedly In  the  vanguard:  International  press 
reports  estimated  the  cadet  dead  at  200-300. 
In  the  face  of  public  outrage,  the  Karmal 
regime  took  the  unprecedented  step  of  show- 
ing a  number  of  the  cadets'  bodies  on  Kabul 
television,  hailing  them  as  "martyrs." 

'  Before  the  communist  takeover,  Afghan- 
istan was  a  food-exporting  country  and  sum- 
mer produce  prices  were  typically  12  afs.  a 
kilo  for  tomatoes,  and  4  or  5  afs.  a  kilo  for 
onions. 

*  The  Parcham  taction  of  the  Afghan  com- 
munist party,  headed  by  Babrak  Karmal,  cur- 
rently is  in  power  In  Kabtil. 


WE  ALL  LOSE  THIS  ONE 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  and  gain  to  have 
been  associated  with  Lance  Izumi.  Mr. 
Izuml.  a  law  student  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  is  an  intern  with 
my  Los  Angeles  office.  He  recently  wrote 
an  article  for  the  Gardena  Valley  News, 
which  I  believe  will  interest  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wb  All  Lose  This  Cm 
(By  Lance  Izuml) 

During  the  past  decade  one  of  the  most 
controversial  Issues  to  be  presented  before 
the  public  has  l>een  the  question  of  blllng- 
uallsm.  The  intensity  of  the  feelings  on  this 
topic  can  be  seen  by  the  uproar  caused  by  the 
recent  ruling  by  Education  Secretary  Terrel 
Bell  that  requirements  mandating  the  teach- 
ing of  courses  in  languages  other  than  Eng- 
lish be  loosened  substantially. 

Proponents  of  bllinguallsm  expressed  their 
usual  indignation  over  the  administration's 
"lack  of  compassion"  and  "insensitlvlty". 
The  problem  with  the  rhetoric  of  blUng- 
uallsm's  advocates  Is  that  it  completely 
avoids  the  Inherent  problems  that  blling- 
uallsm causes. 

Luckily,  however,  legislation  that  does 
come  to  grips  with  these  problems  has  come 
out  of  Washington  in  the  form  of  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  by  Senator  S.  I. 
Hayakawa  (R-CA)  making  English  the  official 
language  of  the  United  States. 

The  Hayakawa  amendment  would,  among 
other  things,  establish  English  as  the  official 
language  of  the  UB.  government  in  all  its 
official  business.  In  addition,  the  proposal 
would  do  away  with  bilingual  election  ma- 
terials, and  would  prevent  requirements  for 
dual-language  education  for  non-English 
speaking  students  except  for  transitional  in- 
struction to  help  them  become  more  profi- 
cient in  English. 

The  amendment  would  not.  however,  stop 
the  establishment  of  private  foreign  lan- 
guage schools  such  as  Hebrew  schools  or 
Japanese  cultural  schools,  nor  would  It  pre- 
vent the  public  schools  from  offering  courses 
that  allowed  students  the  chance  to  gain 
knowledge  of  a  second  language. 

Hayakawa's  amendment  would  make  good 
common  sense  to  most  people,  and  mekes 
even  more  sense  when  one  loolcs  at  the  un- 
fortunate experience  Canada  is  having  In  its 
experiment  in  bllinguallsm.  Whereas  Haya- 
kawa would  make  English  the  official  lan- 
gtiage  of  the  U.S.  government,  Canada  has 
opted  for  a  policy  of  equalltarianlsm  in  the 
use  of  English  and  French  In  doing  govern- 
ment business. 

Thus  one  has  the  absurd  situation  of  hav- 
ing a  policy  of  bilingual  air  traffic  control 
at  various  Canadian  airports.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  this  has  caused  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous state  of  affairs  with  20  accidents  di- 
rectly attributable  to  language  foul-ups  In 
the  first  years  of  the  policy  alone.  It  Is  not 
surprising  then  that  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Air  Line  Pilots  Associations  has 
caUed  the  Canadian  bilingual  system  a 
disaster. 

Furthermore,  Canada's  policy  of  bllingual- 
lsm has  cost  the  Canadian  taxpayer  millions 
of  dollars  with  little  if  any  realization  of 
benefit.  An  example  of  this  waste  has  been 
the  hugely  expensive  program  to  teach 
French  to  English-speaking  civil  servants 
which  has  been  ruled  an  enormous  failure 
by  the  Official  Languages  Commissioner. 

The  bigger  problem,  however,  with  Can- 
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EDUCATION     HURTS 
NOT  HELPS 


HI^YAKAWA.  Mr.   President,  on 

introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 

a  constitutional  amendmen* 

English  our  official  language. 

of  my  proposal  confronts 

.  that  we  must  address:  mis- 

_  lingual  education  policies. 

b:  lingual  education  system  that 

minority  language  as  the  main 

wriile  consigning  English  to  side 

states  cheats  students  of  the  mos' 

they   can   have   in   joiniiis; 

America— the  English  Ipn- 
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Nation's  unity. 
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deeply  troubled  by  such  policies 
divde  our  people  in  an  effort  to 
separate  national  cultures.  The 
and  ever-changing  American 
s  certainly  big  enough,  broad 
ind  rich  enough  for  all  Ameri- 
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Pi  esident. 


I  recently  read  an  cx- 
a^ticle  on  the  subject  of  bilingual 
by  Gregg  Easterbrook  in  tne 
Sacrametito  Union.   I  strongly  recom- 
article  to  all  of  mv  colleagues 
unanimous  consent  that  it  he 
n  the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  article 
ord^ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


(From     the     Sacramento      (Calif.)      Union, 
July  S,  1981] 

BnjNotJAi,  Education  HtniTS — Not  Helps 
(By  Gregg  Easterbrook) 

A  man  I  know  was  bom  to  uneducated 
Mexican  parents  In  Pllsen,  the  Spanlsh- 
speaktng  ghetto  of  Chicago.  He  became  a 
truck  driver.  When  the  small  company  he 
v/orked  for  began  to  sputter,  he  managed  to 
buy  a  piece  of  It. 

Over  the  years,  he  acquired  a  controlling 
share.  He  switched  the  firm  into  a  new  spe- 
cialty, the  transportation  of  bulk  commodi- 
ties like  flour.  Now  the  company  Is  profitable, 
and  he  can  afford  to  live  well. 

Recently,  he  was  vacationing  In  Mazatlan, 
Mexico's  coastal  resort.  Standing  in  the 
lobby  of  an  expensive  hotel,  he  was  ap- 
proached by  another  American  tourist,  an 
Anglo  arriving  with  luggage. 

He  sensed  an  embarrassing  moment  In  the 
making.  All  his  mastery  of  U.S.  social  and 
economic  Institutions  can  never  change  the 
fact    that,   to   the   tmenllgbtened,   he   looks 
like  a  field  hand. 

"Boy,  get  my  bags,"  the  tourist  said. 

"Only  If  youll  get  mine,"  my  friend  re- 
plied In  that  perfect  unaccented  English 
you've  heard  so  much  about.  "You  can  take 
them  to  the  penthouse." 

I'D  SmX  BE  POOR 

Later,  he  reflected  on  the  Incident,  "If  I 
were  going  to  school  today,"  he  said.  "I 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  hit  him  with  that 
comeback.  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  speak 
English — because  I  would  be  a  victim  of  the 
blllnguallsm  movement. 

"But  then  It's  really  a  moot  point,"  he 
continued.  "If  I'd  gone  to  a  bilingual  school, 
and  never  learned  English.  I'd  still  be  poor. 
And  then  I  wouldn't  have  been  in  Mazatlan, 
would  I?" 

BUlnguallsm  has  been  In  the  news  lately, 
and  well  It  should  be,  not  just  because  of 
Miami's  ballot  Initiative  on  the  subject,  but 
because  It  Is  poised  to  make  the  most  pro- 
found change  in  U.S.  public  education  since 
desegregation. 

Of  the  3.5  million  children  slated  for  bilin- 
gual education,  more  than  75  percent  are 
Spanish-speaking  Hlspanlcs.  Many  of  them 
are  Immigrants,  but  most  are  residents,  sec- 
ond-or  even  third-generation  citizens. 

What  you  hear  regarding  blUnguallsni. 
however.  Is  the  echo  of  a  noisy,  furious  fight 
over  the  wrong  question. 

The  political  and  journalistic  debate  has 
concerned  Itself  almost  exclusively  with 
whether  the  federal  government  has  the 
right  to  Impose  the  program  on  local  schools. 

Llt>erals  and  minority  advocates  shrilly  de- 
mand that  schools  do  as  Washington  dic- 
tates. Conservatives  (and  most  newspaper 
editorialists)  thunder  back  about  the  sanc- 
tity of  local  autonomy. 

No  one  will  just  come  out  and  say  It — 
bilingual  education  Is  bad  for  students. 
There  are  much  better  ways  to  accomplish 
what  It  means  to  accomplish. 

Blllnguallsm  Is  especially  bad  for  Hls- 
panlcs, who  are  Its  primary  target.  In  fact, 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  Spanish 
is  bad  for  Hlspanlcs. 

BlUnguallsm's  stated  purpose  Is  to  help 
poor  minority  students  learn  English  and 
other  subjects,  thus  drawing  them  Into  so- 
ciety. But  Its  effect  will  be  the  reverse.  Under 
the  current  plans,  there  will  be  no  serious 
attempt  to  teach  a  child  English  until  long 
after  his  mind  has  grown  out  of  Its  most 
flexible  years. 

Grade  schoolers  will  receive  "basic  Instruc- 
tion"— math,  history,  and  science  courses — 
in  Spanish.  Chinese,  or  whatever  their  "lan- 
guage of  the  home"  Is. 

If  the  student  falls  to  learn  English  on  a 
part-time  basis  by  the  end  of  grade  school, 
attempts  to  teach  it  to  him  will  essentially 
cease.  He  will  then  be  placed  In  Spanish  or 


Chinese  basic  Instruction  all  the  way 
through  grade  13.  He  will  be  able  to  earn  a 
valid  high  school  diploma  without  knowing 
a  single  word  of  English. 

Some  of  the  goals  of  blllnguallsm — special 
help  for  poor  Hispanic  children,  and  preser- 
vation of  Hispanic  culture — are  impossible 
to  question.  But  unfortunately,  as  now  de- 
signed, the  one  feature  of  Hispanic  culture 
blllnguallsm  Is  sure  to  preserve  Is  poverty. 

"If  an  Hispanic  child  leaves  school  not 
speaking  English,"  says  Rep.  Edward  Roybal, 
head  of  the  Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus. 
"the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  him  In 
life  Is  manual  labor,  because  that's  all  he's 
qualified  for."  By  pretending  that  someone 
can  get  a  decent  job  without  knowing  Eng- 
lish, the  blllnguallsm  movement  has  become 
a  menace  to  its  own  goals.  How  It  got  that 
way  Is  a  classic  Washington  story. 

REMEDIES   BUT    NO    CURES 

While  progressive  special  programs  for 
Hlspanlcs  and  others  are  an  established 
feature  of  a  few  scattered  school  systems,  the 
educational  hierarchy  generally  has  treated 
language  minorities  as  second-class  citizens. 
That  Hlspanlcs  have  been  short-changed  In 
school  is  proven  merely  by  the  fact  that 
third-generation  residents  who  can't  speak 
English  exist. 

Local  schools  have  had  their  chance  to 
address  the  problem  In  their  own  ways,  and 
most  have  chosen  to  Ignore  It.  With  Spanish- 
speaking  Hlspanlcs  growing  In  numbers 
faster  than  the  population  as  a  whole.  It's 
hard  not  to  conclude  that  some  kind  of 
federal  Involvement  Is  needed. 

ENGL3H   TO    ME 

In  1974,  a  group  of  Chinese-American  par- 
ents sued  the  San  Francisco  school  board. 
They  argued  that  their  children  were  being 
denied  equal  access  to  education  because 
classes  were  presented  in  a  language  the 
children  found  Incomprehensible.  (One  of 
them  must  have  muttered,  "It's  all  English 
to  me.") 

To  get  the  suit,  called  Lau  v.  Nichols,  Into 
a  federal  court,  the  parents  used  civil  rights 
terminology,  suggesting  that  the  schools 
were  denying  their  children  equal  access  to 
education. 

Whether  or  not  Instructing  all  students  In 
one  language  Is  technically  "discrimination," 
the  parents  obviously  had  a  point. 

Teaching  Chinese  or  Hispanic  children  al- 
gebra by  speaking  English  loudly  and  slowly 
simply  doesn't  work.  In  deciding  Lau  v. 
Nichols,  the  Supreme  Court  rightly  found 
that  language-minority  children  deserve  spe- 
cial help,  the  federal  government  must 
Intervene. 

This  should  have  been  seen  as  a  triumph 
for  common-sense  educational  policy. 

Instead,  It  was  seen  as  an  enunciation  of 
some  unspecified  but  Inalienable  language 
"right." 

The  court  complicated  things  with  the 
carefree,  go-wlth-the-flow  quality  of  Its 
reconunendatlons.  Instead  of  ordering  the 
obvious — special  classes  to  teach  Hlspanlcs 
and  others  English  as  rapidly  as  possible — 
it  opened  the  door  to  whatever  scheme  the 
educational  bureaucrats  could  concoct. 

"Teaching  English  to  students  who  do 
not  speak  the  language  is  one  choice,"  the 
judges'  opinion  said.  "Giving  instruction  In 
their  native  language  Is  another.  There  may 
be  others." 

Following  that  firm  leadership,  the  old 
HEW  began  Issuing  a  series  of  seml-blndlng 
rules  known  as  the  "Lau  Remedies."  The 
Remedies  were  even  less  Ei)eclfic  than  the 
Court's  decision. 

What  the  Remedies  lacked  In  specifics,  they 
made  up  for  In  buzzwords.  It  quickly  was 
made  clear  that  whether  or  not  children 
were  served,  the  buzzwords  must  be  served, 
or  federal  funding  would  be  cut  off. 
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The  paramount  buzzwords  were  blUnguAl- 
Ism  and  biculturalism.  While  many  types  of 
education  have  "bilingual"  aspects,  the  only 
type  satisfactory  to  the  Lau  Remedies  was 
an  hour  or  two  a  day  of  English  Instruction, 
with  the  rest  of  the  day  spent  learning  math 
and  history  In  the  native  language. 

Other  basic  strategies  for  teaching  lan- 
guage minorities  were  rejected  by  Washing- 
ton. In  one.  "English  as  a  second  iBuiguage  ' 
( ESL ) ,  students  get  the  same  hour  or  two  a 
day  of  English  Instruction,  then  spend  the 
rest  of  their  time  In  mainstream  classes.  In 
another,  "immersion."  students  get  English 
Instruction  almost  all  day  long.  (There  is 
confusion,  because  some  educators  call  ESL 
an  immersion  technique  and  some  refer  to 
HILT,  for  high  intensity  language  transition, 
Instead  of  saying  Immersion.) 

Mo<it  Immersion  strategies  are  bllingusa  in 
the  sense  that  the  teacher  knows  both  Eng- 
lish and  the  chUd's  native  language,  and  Is 
s>mpathetic  to  his  background.  But  they  use 
the  native  language  infrequently,  and  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  speeding  transition  tc 
English. 

The  advantage  Washington  cites  for  its 
version  of  blllnguallsm,  with  emphasis  on 
basic  instruction  In  the  native  language.  Is 
that  it  keeps  the  child  from  falling  behind 
his  English-speaking  peers  In  grade  levels. 
The  stigma  of  falling  behind  Is  thought  to 
be  a  factor  In  the  shocking  dropout  rate  for 
Hlspanlcs. 

According  to  the  National  Council  on  Edu- 
cational Statistics,  while  ten  percent  of  pub- 
lio  school  students  overall  drop  out,  fully  39 
percent  of  Hlspanlcs  do  so. 

Whatever  merit  blllnguallsm  may  have 
had  as  a  means  to  teach  English,  it  was 
quickly  corrupted  by  teMhers  and  bureau- 
crats. Pro-Hispanic  groups  immediately  be- 
pan  to  demand  that  blllneual  teachers  be 
"fluent."  rather  than  "proficient."  in  Span- 
ish. Since  true  fluency  can  be  achieved  only 
by  speaking  a  language  continually,  this 
translated  Into  a  demand  that  only  Hlspanlcs 
be  hired.  Ud  to  a  point  this  was  good,  since 
Hispanic  teachers  have  the  understandings 
of  their  students'  backgrounds  that  Is  a 
prerequl«lte  for  any  successful  teacher  of  any 
subject.  But  In  the  main  It  was  bad.  Many  of 
the  Spanish-fluent  barely  pooke  Enirllsh. 

Thus  Hispanic  teachers  realized  that  while 
blllnguallsm  might  doom  their  students  to 
a  life  of  poverty.  It  offered  them  a  warm, 
secure  future.  There  was  another  Implication. 

"Fluency  was  the  main  tactic  used  by  those 
who  wanted  to  turn  the  bUlnfruallsm  move- 
ment Into  a  vehicle  for  seoaratlsm."  said  an 
Hispanic  official  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. "Spanish-fluent  teachers  not  only 
lacked  the  motive.  They  wanted  students 
to  stay  in  Spanish  courses  for  good." 

One  study  by  the  American  Institutes  for 
Research  displayed  this  graphically.  Tt  found 
that  86  percent  of  blllnguallsm  project  di- 
rectors said  It  wa<i  their  policy  to  keep  chil- 
dren in  Spanish  tracks  after  they  were  capa- 
ble of  making  the  jump  to  English. 

This  may  have  pleased  Hispanic  teachers, 
but  not  necessarily  Hispanic  parents.  One 
parents'  group  sued  a  Long  Island  school  sys- 
tem because  It  would  not  even  test  bilingual 
track  students  to  see  if  they  were  ready  for 
the  mainstream.  It  just  assumed  they  would 
"dead  end"  In  Spanish. 

Last  year,  according  to  The  Los  Angeles 
Times,  several  thousand  Hispanic  parents 
asked  to  have  their  children  removed  from 
federally  endorsed  bilingual  programs  be- 
cause they  thoueht  It  had  become  an  obsta- 
cle to  learning  English. 

Corruption  of  the  Lau  spirit  advanced 
when  HEW  unveiled  a  new  buzzword,  "main- 
tenance". Maintenance  made  the  foot-drag- 
ging official:  It  held  that  even  If  a  child  mas- 
tered English,  he  should  take  some  courses 
In  Spanish  anyway,  to  "maintain"  his 
heritage. 


By  this  the  regulators  did  not  mean  special 
courses  in  Spanish  art  or  history,  which 
would  be  a  good  Idea  for  Anglos  as  well  as 
Hlspanlcs.  They  meant  Indefinite  Spanish 
Instruction  in  math  and  metal  shop. 

Next,  the  buzzword  "deficiency"  was  rolled 
out.  HEW  suggested  that  any  student  "de- 
ficient" in  English  could  opt  Into  bUlngual 
instruction.  This  remarkable  contrivance 
would  allow  even  Anglos  to  escape  English 
classes.  Given  the  sad  state  of  today's  schools, 
anyone  shy  of  National  Merit  Scholar  can 
be  found  "deficient"  in  English. 

"With  the  Interpretations  people  were  put- 
ting on  'deficiency,'  things  got  out  of  hand." 
says  Antonio  Callfa,  head  of  Education's  Of- 
fice of  Civil  Rights.  Students  wishing  to  stay 
In  Spanish  or  Chinese  track  could  do  so  at 
will,  merely  by  fiunklng  a  proficiency  quiz. 

This  was  not  what  the  families  of  the 
blllngviallsm  movement  envisioned.  "Where 
we  went  wrong  is  that  many  educators 
wanted  to  institutionalize  the  language  of 
the  home  all  the  way  through  college,"  Roy- 
bal says.  "The  purpose  Is  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren English.  If  the  work  Is  done  properly, 
our  children  should  not  even  have  an  accent. 
This  foolishness  of  keeping  a  child  In  Spanish 
forever  was  never  intended." 

In  these  convolutions.  Hispanic  separatists 
began  to  see  the  possibility  of  a  permanent, 
equal-but-separate  finish  school  system.  The 
prospect  pleased  them.  To  help  It  along,  they 
pressed  for  "biculturalism,"  the  most  diaboli- 
cal buzzword  of  them  all. 

AZTEC   TECH 

In  biculturalism,  Hispanic  students 
(whether  U.S.  residents  or  recent  Immi- 
grants) are  kept  In  grasp  of  their  ethnic 
heritage  by  extensive  instruction  in  Hispanic 
history.  They  get  to  hear  their  side  of  the 
story  of  discrimination  in  America.  Bicultur- 
alism also  is  supposed  to  instill  sorely  needed 
pride  in  barrio  kids,  by  teaching  them  the 
Impressive  aspects  of  their  heritage,  like 
Aztec  architecture. 

But  Instead  of  using  biculturalism  to  add 
an  Important  dimension  to  a  child's  educa- 
tion, separatists  used  It  to  subtract  neces- 
sities. 

Many  blcultural  classes  were  taught  In  lieu 
of  American  history  and  civics,  which  were 
dismissed  as  Irrelevant.  Hlspanlcs  were  learn- 
ing their  distant  past  at  the  expense  of  t>elng 
prepared  for  the  rigors  of  day-to-day  life  In 
reality. 

What's  the  point  of  teaching  someone  more 
about  the  place  he  left  than  where  he  is? 

Blculturallsts  defended  themselves  by 
gullt-trlpplng  their  critics  Into  believing  that 
opposition  to  school-Imposed  Hispanic  cul- 
ture Is  the  same  thing  as  opposition  to  His- 
panic culture. 

Teaching  English,  and  American  history. 
Is  a  device  used  to  propagate  "the  myth  of 
Anglo  supremacy."  according  to  Michael 
Ollvas  of  Lulac  National  Education  Service 
Centers,  an  influential  Hispanic  lobby. 

It  Is  as  if  Hispanic  culture  cannot  exist 
without  official  sanction  and  federal  funding. 
Yet  many  of  the  country's  strongest  ethnic 
groups  have  developed  their  own  Institutions 
to  maintain  culture.  Institutions  that  are 
independent  from  government  and  probably 
the  stronger  for  it. 

These  efforts — successful  efforts — to  safe- 
guard culture  suggest  a  picture  of  ethnic  di- 
versity as  a  personal  resource  to  be  guarded 
by  the  Individual,  not  the  Treasury. 

Biculturalism,  too.  has  Its  separatist  dark 
side.  It  encourages  people  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  small,  troubled  factions,  instead  of 
members  of  a  community.  In  school.  It  means 
withdrawing  students  into  homogenized 
units  where  they  see  only  people  like  them- 
selves. Instead  of  letting  them  meet  and  learn 
to  live  with  others  from  different  back- 
grounds, one  of  the  most  Important  lessons 
of  life. 


TO  THE  HILT 


But  such  flaws  pale  before  the  core  prob- 
lem of  Washington's  bilingual  dream:  It 
doesn't  teach  English.  Almost  everywhere 
blllnguallsm  has  been  tried.  It  has  accom- 
plished little. 

The  only  effective  way  to  teach  a  language 
Is  through  immersion,  something  Berlitz  has 
been  proving  for  decades. 

No  amount  of  pedagogical  demagoguery 
can  disguise  the  commonsense  fact  that  the 
mind  resists  learning  a  new  language.  The 
mind  must  be  assaulted  through  some  form 
of  Immersion,  whether  ESL  or  HILT.  If  a 
child  speaks  English  for  one  hour  a  day  and 
Spanish  for  five  In  bis  classes,  he  goes  home 
thinking  In  Spanish. 

All  serious  federal  language  education  Is 
performed  using  some  variation  of  the  Im- 
mersion technique.  The  famous  Defense  Lan- 
guage Institute  in  Monterey,  California, 
teaches  six  hours  a  day,  flve  days  a  week  and 
often  takes  Its  students  through  "transition" 
to  a  new  tongue  in  six  months.  Organizations 
like  the  Peace  Corps  and  Foreign  Service, 
even  though  they  have  the  fantastic  advan- 
tage of  starting  with  untuually  bright,  well- 
educated  candidates,  find  that  only  Immer- 
sion is  effective. 

Traditional  educates  have  been  trying  for 
years  to  explain  away  the  effectiveness  of 
Immersion  programs,  but  without  success. 
While  many  resist  extending  the  benefits  of 
immersion  to  minorities,  they  seek  them  for 
themselves.  When  education  luminary  James 
Conant  of  Harvard,  a  foe  of  Immersion,  was 
appointed  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Ger- 
many In  1953,  he  immediately  signed  up  for 
a  Berlitz  course  In  German. 

Of  course,  it  Is  true  that  the  immersiOD 
techniques  do  cause  a  child  to  slip  behind 
temporarily  in  basic  courses.  But  a  realist 
will  accept  this  as  inevitable. 

When  a  child  walks  Into  first  grade  speak- 
ing only  Spanish,  he  Is  already  behind,  so 
why  not  admit  it? 

To  the  poor  child.  English  Is  more  Impor- 
tant than  long  division.  Even  a  child  must 
be  able  to  communicate  with  the  cop  on  the 
streetcomer. 

The  Immersion  techniques  are  clearly  su- 
perior to  blllnguallsm  and  should  be  encour- 
aged, mandated  if  need  be,  and  funded  If 
need  be  by  the  federal  government.  It's  not 
practical,  however,  to  single  out  any  cne 
method  for  exclusive  use. 

If  the  sole  educational  problem  were  waves 
of  immigrants  stepping  off  the  boat,  then  all- 
out  HILT-type  immersion  would  be  the  an- 
swer. Hispanic  children,  though,  come  to 
school  already  knowing  some  English.  For 
them,  starting  from  scratch  Is  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  Insulting. 

Many  school  systems  find  ESL  works  better 
with  those  who  know  a  little  English. 

Liberals  blanch  at  the  thought  of  subject- 
ing young  children  to  English  Immersion,  be- 
cause they  know  It  will  be  harsh  and  jarring. 

That's  true — it  is  harsh.  Certainly  Huf- 
stedler  blllngjallsm  will  be  "kinder"  to  the 
poor  child  in  that  It  will  not  force  on  him 
an  arduous,  demanding  task.  Yet  this  act  of 
"kindness"  also  does  not  Instill  the  simple 
but  seeingly  unsf>eakable  truth  that  a  poor 
child  must  work  considerably  harder  than  a 
child  of  privilege  to  got  anywhere  in  life. 

This  is  thought  to  be  an  unpleasant  fact 
that  poor  chUdren  should  not  learn  untU  it 
is  too  late. 

QtTEBEC   TO   BASICS 

Then  like  It  or  not.  in  an  America  where 
English  Is  an  elective,  poor  Hlspanlcs  will 
stand  a  chance  In  life  only  if  the  country 
Itself  becomes  dual -language,  a  la  Canada, 
thus  creating  numerous  new  government 
jobs.  Despite  right-wing  fear  of  blllnguallsm 
as  a  subterranean  plot  to  make  the  U.S.  a 
two-language  state,  this  is  not  what  most 
Hispanic  leaders  seek. 
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It  Is,  ho«  9ver.  what  they  m»y  get. 

The  civil -rights  phraseology  of  most  bl- 
llnguallsm  rulings  and  reflations  makes  It 
all  too  dani  erous  that,  considering  the  flights 
of  fancy  w  kf ting  out  of  federal  court  these 
days,  the  right  to  an  education  In  Spanish 
will  get  gar  aled  Into  the  right  to  SpanUh. 

Already.  Spanish  Interpreters  have  been 
attached  t<i  many  courts.  Since  there  must 
be  a  guarantee  of  Just  treatment  for  Hls- 
panlcs  unti  schools  teach  them  English,  this 
Is  a  vital  In  ;erlm  action.  But  instead  of  being 
viewed  as  a  temporary  measure.  It  is  seen  by 
many  as  tie  first  step  to  a  dual-language 
court  syst«m.  Bilingual  social  services  are 
already  mandated  In  several  states,  and  bi- 
lingual le(  Islatlve  and  regulatory  agency 
functions  vould  be  next  In  line.  Eighty- 
seven  verslms  of  the  Federal  Register  will 
probably  ft^low. 

Every  stip  building  momentum  for  bl- 
llnguallsm  iwlll  make  It  seem  like  less  work 
for  all  concerned  to  Just  go  ahead  and  make 
Spanish  olB;lal. 

A  dual-liagviage  society  wouldn't  Just  be 
divisive,  it'l  be  Inefficient.  More  and  more 
resources  w  ould  be  consigned  to  the  unpro- 
duotive  builnesB  of  explaining  things.  In- 
stead of  the  productive  business  of  making 
things,  causing  society's  net  wealth  to  de- 
cline at  tie  very  moment  that  poor  His- 
panlcs  dem  inded  a  greater  share  of  It.  You've 
heard  the  horror  stories  of  Quebec,  where 
even  alr-tr^fflc  control  requires  translation. 

Canada's!  situation  shows  how  quickly 
what  seem  like  comic  fantasies  can  become 
reality.  Via  lawsuits  and  federal  regulation, 
linguistic  r  sdundancy  has  ^read  to  areas  of 
Canada  whi  re  It  serves  no  purpose  at  all. 

In  the  'Western  provinces,  the  French- 
speaking  papulation  Is  Indetectably  small, 
but  official  buildings  nanetheless  must  be 
staffed  Witt  interpreters. 


IE  ACE   PRIZE  TO  THE  U.N. 
<X)MMISSIONER  FOR  REFU- 


NOBEL 
HIGH 
GEES 

Mr.  KEJ^NEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
gratified  to  learn  this  morning  that  the 
Office  of  ( he  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  has  been  awarded 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1981.  It  is  an 
honor  aifl  recognition  that  is  richly 
deserved. 


Over  t.l 
closely 


.he 


past  two  decades,  I  have 
followed  the  work  of  the  High 
Commissi!  iner.  In  this  period,  the  office 
has  becon  le  a  lifeline  for  millions  of  ref- 
ugees thrcughout  the  world.  Its  humani- 
tarian woi  'k  and  its  viligant  protection  of 
refugees— in  Africa,  in  Bangladesh,  in 
Southeast  Asia,  in  Chile,  and  Argentina, 
have  literally  meant  the 
between  life  and  death  for 
men.  women,  and  children  in 
of  the  globe. 


in  Pakistan 
difference 
countless 
every 


region 


The  citation 
Peace 

tarian  sefvice 
ciflcally 
UNHCR 
sistance 
pelling 
the    tragedy 
people. 


In  its 
also  empilasized 
the   worl(  I 
growing 
committei  ( 
insure  th 
save  theii' 
native  lai  ds 


accompanying  the  Nobel 

recognizes  the  vital  humani- 

of  the  UNHCR.  It  spe- 

the  important  role  of  the 

galvanizing  international  as- 

€dleviate  one  of  the  most  com- 

crises  in  recent  years — 

of   the   Vietnamese   boat 


nates 

i:i 
t^ 
refugee 


statement,  the  Nobel  Committee 

that  "in  many  parts  of 

we    witness    enormous    and 

numbers    of    refugees."    The 

aopea'ed  to  governments  to 

t  "people  are  not  compelled  to 

lives  by  escaping  from  their 

with  no  prospect  of  ever  re- 


turning." And  it  affirmed  that  "refu- 
gees who  dare  not  return  •  •  •  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  start  a  fresh  life 
in  their  host  country." 

In  addition  to  the  UNHCR's  role  in 
marshalling  support  for  the  Indochinese 
refugee  crisis,  this  year  also  saw  the  first 
international  conference  on  African  ref- 
ugees— convened  last  April  in  Geneva 
under  UNHCR  auspices.  It  was  the  first 
successful  comprehensive  effort  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  Africa's  5  million 
refugees. 

I  join  with  others  in  congratulating 
the  UNHCR  for  this  well-deserved  honor. 
And  I  commend  two  individuals  who  led 
the  Office  during  the  period  cited  by  the 
committee — Poul  Hartling,  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees;  and  Dale 
OeHaan,  until  recently  the  Deputy  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  work  of  Mr.  De- 
Haan,  who  served  for  many  years  as 
chief  counsel  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees.  He  has  been 
a  valued  counselor  to  us  on  refugee  tmd 
humanitarian  issues.  He  played  a  key 
role  in  the  UNHCR's  activity  in  Indo- 
china, particularly  in  negotiating  the 
"orderly  departure  agreement"  between 
the  UNHCR  and  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. He  also  directed  the  work  of 
the  UNHCR  in  organizing  the  Geneva 
conference  on  refugees  in  Africa. 

The  dedicated  work  of  the  Office  of 
the  High  Commissioner  is  a  beacon  of 
compassion  and  commitment  that  has 
brought  hope  to  millions  throughout  the 
world.  The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  excellence  of  their  work 
and  to  the  quality  of  their  commitment 
that  is  needed  more  than  ever  in  the 
world  today. 


FATHER  HESBURGH  OP 
NOTRE  DAME 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
name  of  Father  Theodore  Hesburgh  is 
synonymous  not  only  with  excellence  in 
higher  education  and  with  the  Univers- 
ity of  Notre  Dame,  but  also  with  public 
and  international  service  and  a  com- 
mitment to  our  fellow  human  beings. 

I  have  known  Father  Hesburgh  for 
many  years,  and  I  have  worked  with  him 
on  many  issues,  especially  civil  rights 
and  human  rights.  We  served  together 
on  the  Select  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  PoUcy,  and  we  are 
working  together  now  to  implement 
those  recommendations  that  can  do  so 
much  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  refu- 
gees throughout  the  globe. 

Father  Hesburgh  is  that  rare  com- 
bination of  a  mfin  of  letters  and  a  man 
of  action.  His  faith  is  more  than  a  com- 
mitment of  philosophy.  It  is  a  calling 
that  has  taken  him  around  the  world 
in  service  to  others. 

Mr.  President,  Father  Hesburgh  will 
retire  next  year  after  29  years  as  presi- 
dent of  Notre  Dame.  An  interview  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times  highlights 
the  accomplishments  and  dedication  of 
this  remarkable  moral  and  intellectual 
leader  of  our  time,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  13.  1981 1 

About  Eju.ation — Hisburcm  Easncd 

Respect  the  Hard  Way 

(By  Fred  M.  Hechlnger) 

Among  the  actions  that  get  college  presi- 
dents Into  trouble  are:  locking  horns  with 
powerful  politicians;  speaking  out  on  con- 
troversial Issues:  risking  students'  wrath  by 
setting  limits  to  campus  protests;  frequently 
leavl.ng  the  campus  on  national  and  Interna- 
tional missions;  upsetting  the  traditional 
management  of  the  university;  serving  an 
unpopular  President  and  then  publicly  at- 
tacking that  President  s  policies. 

In  his  29  years  as  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  the 
Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh  has  engaged  In 
all  those  activities,  and  whUe  people  occa- 
slonaUy  got  mad  at  him,  be  has  earned  a 
measure  of  respect  that  quite  possibly  no 
current  university  president  can  match. 

The  61-year-old  educator-prleet  will  leave 
his  post  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year.  On 
Thursday,  the  American  OouncU  on  Educa- 
tion, at  Its  soinual  meeting,  will  honor  him 
with  Its  award  for  academic  leadership. 

"Tf  a  college  presldenc  means  anything,  he 
has  to  stand  up  for  the  Integrity  of  the  In- 
stitution," he  said  In  an  Interview.  "The  uni- 
versity Is  a  kind  of  sacred  place.  Nobody  can 
be  allowed  to  interfere,  not  the  state,  not  the 
benefactors,  not  the  church." 

In  the  turbulent  1960's,  he  stood  up  to  dis- 
ruptive students. 

"At  a  certain  point  we  have  to  draw  the 
line  and  say.  "This  far  and  no  farther.  Pro- 
test, yes;  but  do  It  with  civility,  without 
violence.'  "  He  ruled  that  violent  protesters 
would  be  given  IS  mlnutee  for  meditation 
and.  if  they  then  failed  to  stop  their  actions, 
would  be  expelled. 

Initially  angry,  many  students  reconsid- 
ered when  Father  Ted.  as  he  Is  generally 
known,  wrote  e  tough  letter  to  Splro  Agnew. 
then  a  Vice  President  with  a  considerable 
popular  following,  warning  him  and  the 
Government  to  keep  hands  off  the  campuses. 
Later,  the  Invasion  ot  Cambodia  and  the 
tragedy  of  Kent  State,  where  four  student 
protesters  were  kUled  by  National  Guards- 
men. Impelled  Father  Hesburgh.  who  had 
never  favored  the  Vietnam  War.  to  speak  out 
publicly  against  it. 

President  Nixon,  who  had  been  Impressed 
by  what  he  thought  was  Father  Hesburgh's 
hard  line  against  students,  appointed  him 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
never  suspecting  that  the  educator  would 
lead  the  commission  to  Issue  an  uncompro- 
mising condemnation  of  what  It  called  a 
"major  breakdown"  in  the  enforcement  of 
civil  rights  laws.  Later,  Father  Hesburgh 
publicly  atucked  the  President's  antlbuslng 
policy  and  eventually  Mr.  Nixon  asked  for 
his  resignation. 

Last  week,  reminiscing  late  at  night  In  his 
study.  Father  Hesburgh  looked  back  on  some 
of  the  changes  he  brought  about. 

In  1967.  Notre  Dame  was  one  of  the  first 
Catholic  universities  to  remove  Itself  from 
church  control,  to  be  governed  Instead  by  a 
lay  board  which  Includes  non-CathoUcs.  Vat- 
ican Council  n,  he  said,  made  It  clear  to  him 
that  a  great  university  could  not  be  largely 
clerical  and  that  there  was  "a  need  to  open 
up."  Yet  he  emphasized  that  Notre  Dame  al- 
ways remained  a  Catholic  university. 

Ten  years  ago.  he  added,  the  campus  went 
coeducational  and  "we  are  a  better  university 
for  It." 

Although  he  stood  in  the  front  lines  of  the 
battle  against  discrimination  and  for  equal- 
ity. Father  Hesburgh  does  not  think  students 
should  be  the  only  Judges  of  their  educa- 
tional requirements.  He  deplored  the  decline 
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of  competition  for  good  work.  He  regrets  the 
able  students  "who  were  lost  when  equality 
slipped  into  egalltarlanlsm."  A  university 
without  moral  and  Intellectual  values  is  no 
university  at  all.  he  said. 

"The  name  of  the  game  In  the  I980's  Is 
quality. "  he  added.  "We  must  get  back  out  of 
the  wild  growth  of  the  curriculum  and  get 
back  into  some  core  of  knowledge — history, 
philosophy,  theology,  language,  literature, 
mathematics,  science,  art  and  music.  Other- 
wise we  are  Just  graduating  trained  seals." 

The  International  dimension.  Father  Hes- 
burgh says.  Is  "shamefully  neglected"'  by 
most  universities.  "With  80  percent  of  the 
world  colored,  we  act  as  If  It  were  a  white 
world.  We  pretend  that  everything  Is  like 
Main  Street  America.  Higher  education  still 
largely  Ignores  that  dimension." 

Latin  America  has  long  been  one  of  the 
areas  of  his  personal  concern.  "I  worry  about 
it."  he  said.  "It  has  terrible  needs  that  we 
could  respond  to.  I  would  like  a  common 
market  for  the  hemisphere,  and  a  common 
education  satellite  program  that  would  wipe 
out  Illiteracy,  and  a  common  strategy  that 
could  deal  with  agriculture,  housing,  good 
government  and  human  dignity." 

He  firmly  believes  that  the  United  SUtes 
could  help  "put  an  end  to  torture"  In  Latin 
America.  "It's  an  abomination  and  we  ought 
to  get  rid  of  It,"  he  said. 

Father  Hesburgh  deplores  the  present 
reluctance  among  university  presidents  to 
speak  out  on  major  national  and  Interna- 
tional Issues.  "If  you  are  a  president,"  he 
says,  "you  are  not  Just  responsible  to  your 
students  and  faculty.  Anyone  who  Isn't 
heard  outside  the  campus  isn't  worth  being 
heard  Inside." 

He  said  he  was  glad  when  A.  Bartlett 
Glamattl,  Yale's  president,  recently  spoke 
out  against  Moral  Majority.  "I  wrote  him  a 
letter  to  tell  him."  he  said.  "His  speaking 
out  almost  seemed  an  anomaly.  Look  at  the 
attention  he  got." 

What  about  the  future  of  higher  educa- 
tion? After  the  explosive  growth.  Father 
Hesburgh  says,  "It's  not  as  much  fun  to 
preside  over  shrinkage.  If  you  grow  too  fast, 
you  get  fat,  but  there's  no  easy  way  to 
shrink  gracefully,  and  people  will  get  hurt." 

"Now,  •  he  continues,  "we  must  ask:  What 
Is  the  Federal  Government's  resjHjnslblUty? 
What  Is  It  that  won't  be  done  If  the  Federal 
Government  doesn't  do  It?" 

He  rejects  the  popular  notion  that  today's 
students  are  Interested  only  In  their  own 
futures.  "We  have  over  1,000  kids  who  give 
up  their  Wednesday  lunch  to  help  deal  with 
hunger  In  the  world,"  he  says.  "I  suspect 
that  a  lot  of  pressure  toward  vocatlonallsm 
comes  from  the  parents,  not  the  students." 
Students  will  be  running  conferences  on 
nuclear  armament  on  some  30  or  40  campuses 
In  November,  he  said,  and  he  Is  helping  them. 

"But  you  need  leadership,"  he  adds. 
"Higher  education  and  every  other  enter- 
prise moves  forward  when  there  is  good 
leadership,  otherwise  It  stagnates.  We  need 
people  with  vision,  61an,  gelst,  people  who 
have  standards  and  a  certain  toughness. 
How  to  get  leadership  gets  down  to  every 
single  college  president  who  is  chosen,  peo- 
ple who  do  more  than  raise  money.  Of 
course,  you  need  money,  but  if  you  have 
money  and  no  vision,  you  Just  squander  It." 

Some  people,  he  recalls,  warned  him 
against  getting  Involved  In  such  controver- 
sies as  civil  rights,  lest  he  hurt  the  univer- 
sity. "I  got  very  little  static,"  he  says.  "You 
have  to  be  yourself  and  people  accept  you 
as  you  are.  Young  people  have  to  see  their 
leaders  Involved." 

Despite  all  his  activism.  Father  Hesburgh 
said: 

"I  never  felt  that  I  wasn't  very  much  a 
priest,  which  means  a  mediator  and  a  seeker 
of  Justice  and  decency.  Every  day  of  my  life 
I've    offered    my    mass,    sometimes    in    odd 


places,  such  aa  at  the  South  Pole  and  in 
Faculty  House  at  the  University  of  Moscow, 
In  the  cause  of  peace  and  decency  and  a 
better  world." 


CONGRESSIONAL  LUNCHEON  HON- 
ORING HIS  MAJESTY  KING  JUAN 
CARLOS  OF  SPAIN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  King 
Juan  Carlos  of  Spain  was  the  guest  of 
Congress  this  afternoon  for  a  luncheon 
that  was  held  in  his  honor.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  His  Majesty  was  able  to 
visit  the  Capitol  and  meet  with  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  his  meetings  yesterday  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  King  Carlos  illustrated 
once  again  the  harmonious  relationship 
that  exists  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States.  King  Carlos  reiterated  Spain's 
desire  to  join  the  Nwth  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  He  offered  assistance 
in  forging  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
reaffirmed  Spain's  commitment  to  Israeli 
security. 

President  Reagan  has  called  King 
Carlos  a  "champion  of  democracy,"  and 
I  can  only  add  this  observation;  True 
friendships,  like  the  one  fostered  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  by  King 
Carlos,  are  perhaps  the  best  hope  and 
vehicle  toward  international  security;  we 
are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  such  a 
friend. 

SENATOR  PERCY  THANKS  DR.  RICH- 
ARD C.  HALVERSON  FOR  CON- 
DUCnNO  A  MEMORIAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  Dr.  Halverson.  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  very  much  indeed  for  conduct- 
ing a  memorial  service  for  a  staff  member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who  has  served  faith- 
fully on  my  staff,  who  recently  died  in  a 
plane  crash  with  his  father. 


INTERNATIONAL   COOPERATION   IN 
ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 

Mr.  PEaiCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Alli- 
ance to  Save  Energy  recently  held  a  din- 
ner at  the  World  Bank  to  discuss  one  of 
today's  more  pressing  international  en- 
ergy issues :  International  cooperation  in 
energy  efficiency.  When  the  Alliance  was 
formed  in  the  spring  of  1977,  a  complex 
set  of  price  controls  had  existed  for  both 
oil  and  gas  for  decades  in  the  United 
States. 

Domestic  production  of  these  fuels  was 
down  as  a  result  and  consumption  was 
up.  Net  oil  imports  into  this  country 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  8.6  million 
barrels  per  day  during  1977.  The  United 
States  was  perceived  in  1977  as  the  prin- 
cipal energy  spendthrift  in  the  interna- 
tional community — one  whose  glutton- 
ous appetite  was  driving  the  price  of  oil 
up  here  and  abroad. 

Not  surprisingly,  our  allies  were  coa- 
stantly  urging  us  to  reduce  our  overall 
consimiption  of  energy  and  curtail  oil 
imports  as  much  as  possible.  At  the  1979 
Tokyo  summit,  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  agreed  to  curb  oil  imports.  And  in 
recent  years,  the  United  States  has  been 


doing  its  part.  Our  oil  imptH^,  for  in- 
stance, are  down  to  a  level  approaching 
5  million  barrels  per  day. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  assumed  the 
Presidency,  one  of  his  first  actions  was 
to  decontrol  the  price  of  oil.  From  my 
perspective,  the  President  could  not  have 
taken  a  better  first  step  to  set  our  inter- 
national energy  poUcy  off  on  the  right 
track. 

Paying  the  real  price  of  oil  sends  the 
right  signals  to  both  consumers  and  our 
allies.  While  there  is  much  more  we  can 
do  to  improve  our  energy  efficiency,  we 
can  now  better  look  other  developed  na- 
tions in  the  eye  when  it  comes  to  inter- 
national cooperation  in  energy. 

And  equally  important,  today  we  have 
more  credibility  when  we  talk  about  the 
need  for  energy  efficiency  in  developing 
countries — a  need  which  is  critical  at 
this  point. 

We  have  become  painfully  familiar 
with  the  effects  of  higher  energy  prices 
suid  recurring  oil  shortages  in  the  indus- 
trialized nations.  Yet  for  the  world's  de- 
veloping nations,  the  effect  of  skyrocket- 
ing oil  prices  is  far  more  than  econc»nic 
malaise:  It  is  a  very  real  threat  that  a 
generatiOTi  of  development  will  disap- 
pear as  scarce  foreign  exchange  goes  to 
pay  for  imported  oil. 

Fledgling  industries  could  wither  be- 
cause of  expensive  or  unavailable  ener- 
gy. At  the  same  time  that  the  industrial- 
ized areas  of  these  countries  are  learning 
how  to  cope  with  oil.  wood,  that  most 
traditional  of  fuels,  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly scarce  for  the  great  majority  who 
live  outside  the  modem  sector. 

The  result  is  a  vicious  cycle  of  ever-in- 
creasing deforestation  and  erosion  with 
environmental  effects  that  may  eventu- 
ally touch  us  all,  rich  and  poor. 

Increasing  energy  efficiency  is  one  im- 
portant and  often  overlooked  means  to 
help  solve  the  developing  world's  energy 
problems.  If  the  Third  World  is  to  ad- 
vance on  the  road  to  industrialization 
and  higher  standards  of  living,  it  must 
use  more  energy  of  all  types. 

They  will  need  more  in  their  transpor- 
tation systems,  in  their  industrial  proc- 
esses, in  their  stores  and  offices,  and  in 
houses  where  their  people  live.  To  ask 
them  to  use  less,  or  even  the  same 
amount,  is  to  ask  them  to  live  in  a  per- 
manent state  of  deprivation  in  the  in- 
ternational community. 

Yet  as  they  use  more  energy,  let  us 
hope  that  they  use  it  more  efficiently. 
The  Third  World  does  not  have  the  great 
luxury  of  waste  we  exhibit  in  the  devel- 
oped nations — and  they  will  be  better  off 
without  it.  They  can  surely  learn  from 
our  mistakes. 

Among  the  distinguished  speakers  to 
address  the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy  were 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Alexander  Haig, 
and  a  friend  and  former  colleague, 
Bradford  Morse,  now  the  administrator 
of  the  "United  Nations  Development 
Program."  In  addition  to  international 
cooperation  in  energy  efficiency.  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  Haig  addressed  U.S.  policy 
in  the  Middle  East,  which  is  certainly  an 
energy  issue  of  paramount  importance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  comments  of  Messrs. 
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Halg  an4  Morse  Inserted  In  the  Ricoto 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments w^re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  As  follows: 

CcaiMENTS  BT  ALEXANDC*  HAIC 

Secretary  Haio.  First,  nothing  could  be 
more  thriling  for  me  thMi  to  have  such  a 
«urm  Intitxluctlon  from  the  Chairman  of  our 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  I 
hope  tomcirrow  at  my  appearance,  that  you 
will  recall  at  least  some  of  the  remarks  you 
mrade  toni  jht. 

[Laugh  er.] 

As  an  1  lonorary  Co-Chalrman  of  the  Al- 
liance. I  ^  rould  like  to  thank  Tom  Claussen 
also  for  hosting  this  affair  tonight,  and  I 
suspect  If  I  keep  my  remarks  as  short  as  T 
Intend  to  why  It  may  be  the  major  energy 
accompUa  unent  of  the  World  Bank  In  Its 
long  and  1  llustrlous  history. 

I  think  we  all  have  thanks  to  give  to  the 
Alliance  tyr  the  program  that  wsu  Initiated 
some  yeais  ago  and  the  great  Impact  It  has 
had  throu  ;hout  our  nation.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion abou ;  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some- 
body aske  1  me.  "How  did  the  Chairman  ever 
get  you  t)  come  over  here  tonight?"  and  I 
said.  "We  1.  he  would  Include  In  his  Intro- 
duction tliat  I  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Cabinet  ?'ho  compared  with  Gregory  Peck 
In  his  ability  to  enunciate  our  Administra- 
tion's poll  :les." 

I  Laughter.  I 

What  I  Intend  to  do  tonight  Is  to  speak 
very,  very  briefly.  In  some  respects  focusing 
on  the  subject  at  hand — energy — but  then 
to  deviate.  If  I  may,  to  a  parallel  pillar  of 
equal  Imfortance  In  the  energy  field,  and 
that  Is  some  of  the  directions  we  anticipate 
In  our  Middle  East  policy  In  the  period 
ahead.  Tten.  of  course,  to  turn  It  over  to 
the  quest  ,ons  and  answers,  which  I  think 
will  add  the  real  spice  to  the  evening. 

Let  me  )egln  for  a  change  with  some  good 
news.  First,  we  are  making  progress  on  the 
energy  problem  of  the  United  States  and 
that's  a  lery  heartwarming  situation  after 
a  decade  of  ups  and  downs  and  growing 
frustratloi  is.  We  are  producing  more  energy 
and  we  aie  using  It  more  efficiently.  We  are 
searching  for  more  energy  at  an  \inprece- 
dented  ra  e  today,  and  we  are  reducing  our 
dependen(  y  on  Imported  energy. 

I  know  these  statistics  have  been  dis- 
cussed to<lay.  but  I  know  you  all  recognize 
that  U.S.  311  Imports  have  declined  from  an 
average  o(  8  million  barrels  a  day  In  1979  to 
5.4  mllllou  barrels  a  day  In  the  first  half 
of  '81. 

Second,  the  United  States  at  long  last  has 
an  energy  policy  which  Is.  In  Itself,  rather 
mlraculou  s  after  a  decad;  of  ups  and  downs. 
Even  betti  r  this  policy  Is  one  that  unleashes 
our  productive  and  Innovative  private  sec- 
tor, takes  full  advantage  of  our  diverse  re- 
source sfMce.  tmd  provides  a  predictable  en- 
vironment for  long-term  Investment  deci- 
sions. 

There  a  «  several  dimensions  to  this  policy. 
A  reellstli  energy  pricing  policy  which  fol- 
lows the  market  to  determine  the  moat  effi- 
cient ways  to  produce.  Transport  and  the 
use  of  direrent  forms  of  energy  la  also  in- 
cluded. 

Pre«lde4t  Reagan's  complete  decontrol  of 
oil  prices  |was  a  crucial  step  and  one  which. 
as  has  bei  n  stated  ecwUer.  this  Alliance  was 
a  primary  mover  In. 

The  Pe<!  eral  Lands  policy,  while  controver- 
sial, toda]  guarantees  that  energy  resources 
can  bo  explored  and  produced  at  a  pace  con- 
sistent with  the  legitimate  social  and  en- 
vlronmenial  concerns  of  our  people. 

An  adejuate  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
and  enerj  y-sharlng  arrangemenu  with  key 
oil  consuj  ttlng  countries  to  reduce  the  vul- 
nerability that  threatens  our  national  se- 
curity hw    been  xmdertaken. 


The  International  Energy  Agency,  estab- 
lished through  American  initiative  In  1974. 
U  a  crucial  Institution  for  such  international 
cooperation. 

An  effort  to  reoolve  regulatory  Impedi- 
ments and  uncertainties  Inhibiting  the  use 
of  coal,  nuclear  power  and  other  energy  re- 
oourcea  has  been  undertaken. 

The  concentration  of  federal  energy  re- 
search and  development  on  high-risk  and 
long-term  projects  Is  also  now  provided  for. 

We're  also  seeing  Improvements  through- 
out the  Industrialized  world.  We  are  produc- 
ing more  goods  without  necessarily  using 
more  energy. 

I  brieve  that  we  must  pay  a  little  more 
attention,  however,  to  the  problems  of  the 
developing  countries,  those  that  do  not  pro- 
duce oil  especially. 

Two  problems  deserve  our  emphasis.  Ex- 
pansion of  the  flow  of  private  capital  and 
expertise  for  energy  development  in  these 
countries  because  private  Initiative  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  prime  modus  for  the  energy 
progress  In  a  majority  of  these  countries.  De- 
veloping countries  might  examine  whether 
such  legal  practices  as  prohibiting  private 
ownership  of  mineral  rights  unnecessarily 
constrain  energy  development. 

In  this  regard,  let  me  assure  you.  we  In 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  American  Oov- 
emment  feel  that  we  are  in  partnership  with 
the  private  sector  in  America.  It  Is  vitally 
Important  that  in  all  of  our  international 
forums — fronx  Cancun  to  the  recent  Ottawa 
conferences — that  Americans  speak  frankly 
and  openly  to  the  need  for  creating  a  cli- 
mate In  developing  countries  that  Is  hos- 
pitable to  private  exploration,  production 
and  development  of  developing  country  po- 
tential resources,  and  to  be  able  to  work  In 
these  countries  that  do  not  have  these  re- 
sources to  assist  In  their  own  restraint  and 
proper  employment. 

Recently,  on  my  visit  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  I  raised  Just  such  an  Issue 
which  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  deterring 
American  explorations  on  off-shore  oil.  That 
to  be  sure  that  they  understood  that  their 
own  taxing  problems  In  the  People's  Repub- 
lic, combined  with  the  tax  obligations  of  our 
American  corporations,  were  serving  to  force 
American  companies  out  of  the  business  in 
that  country.  I'm  happy  to  say  that  I  think 
we're  making  real  progress  in  resolving  this 
problem. 

Improving  energy  efficiency  In  developing 
countries  Instead  of  subsidizing  Its  inefficient 
use  is  another  very  important  aspect  of  this 
problem.  Developing  country  energy  usage  Is 
low  on  a  per  capita  basts,  and  increasing 
energy  supplies  are  needed  for  economic 
growth. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  real  opportunities 
for  substantial  efficiency  right  now  in  such 
areas  as  Industrial  processing,  electric  power 
generation,  and.  Indeed,  In  transportation  as 
well. 

Finally,  a  word  about  our  multilateral 
lending  Institutions  in  assisting  developing 
nations  to  address  the  energy  Investment 
challenge.  We  support  the  substantial  pro- 
grammed Increases  In  World  Bank  energy 
lending  through  1986.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  this  requires  the  establishment 
of  an  additional  bureaucracy  at  this  point 
In  time. 

We  do  believe,  however,  that  multilateral 
energy  lending  can  be  structured  to  foster 
greater  private  sector  investment  with  a  cru- 
cial multiplier  effect. 

The  Alliance  to  Save  Energy  and  the  volun- 
tary action  it  exemplifies  can  reinforce  our 
efforts  at  international  cooperation.  I  hope 
the  Alliance  can  build  contacts  with  private 
sector  groups  and  foster  the  establishment 
of  a  similar  organization  in  both  developed 
and  developing  countries. 

A  mixture  of  volxinteerism,  pragmatism 
and  experience  the  Alliance  has  applied  so 


well  here  at  home  can  help  Inestimably 
abroad. 

As  the  Alliance's  Honorary  Co-Chairman 
for  International  Policy,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  now  to  talk  In  a  more  informal 
way  about  US.  policy  in  a  region  of  obvious 
and  crucial  Importance  to  energy:  The  Mid- 
dle East. 

Tou  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  attention  In  recent 
hours  and  weeks  about  the  future  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  situation.  I  think  It's  very  important 
as  we  find  ourselves  anguishing  with  tech- 
nical issues  of  the  moment,  wrenching  our- 
selves with  internal  debates  in  our  Congress, 
that  we  step  back  and  think  in  a  more 
thoughtful  way  about  this  vitally  important 
area  and  region  of  the  world. 

The  world  has  changed,  and  changed  in 
fundamental  ways,  over  the  last  two  decades. 
But  nowhere  has  that  change  been  more  sig- 
nificant than  in  the  Middle  East. 

When  I  went  to  the  Middle  East  this  past 
spring,  I  spoke  to  our  Western  and  our 
American  press  about  the  emergence  of  a 
strategic  consensus,  a  consensus  which 
found  many  of   the  nations  of  the  region 

formerly    allied — formally    or    informally 

with  the  Soviet  Union  now  recoiling  with  a 
growing  level  of  concern  as  they  watched  a 
series  of  events  occur  over  the  past  decade 
which  has  sharpened  tremendously  their 
own  sensitivity  to  the  external  dangers 
facing  them. 

I'm  speaking  about  the  catastrophic 
changes  In  Iran,  the  takeover  of  Ethiopia  by 
Soviet-proxy  Cuban  troops,  the  takeover  of 
southern  Yemen  by  a  direct  coup  d'etat  sup- 
ported by  Soviet  arms. 

The  efforts  to  overthrow  the  regime  in 
northern  Yemen  which  were  stymied  as  a 
result  of  unified  Arab  League  action  and 
some  level  of  American  assistance. 

The  first  Afghanistan  situation,  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  introduced  a  puppet  ruler 
who  within  a  matter  of  months  did  not  meet 
the  litmus  test  of  total  subservience,  which 
was  only  followed  by  direct  imprecedented 
intervention  of  Soviet  forces  into  Afghan- 
istan. 

All  of  these  factors  have  had  a  major  im- 
pact on  Arab  states,  and  to  some  measure 
traditional  Arab-Israeli  rivalries  have  been 
modified  by  increasing  concerns  about  exter- 
nal threats  to  the  region. 

How.  then,  do  people  question  this  emerg- 
ing consensus,  when  we  have  evidence  in 
recent  months  of  the  very  reality  of  that 
consenstis?  It  Is  not  a  consensus  made  in 
America  or  contrived  in  Washington,  but  it 
is  a  strategic  reality  of  increasing  impor- 
tance to  all  of  us. 

The  very  evidence  of  it  was  reaffirmed  re- 
peatedly In  recent  events  In  the  Middle  East. 
First,  as  we  saw  the  development  of  a  crisis 
in  Lebanon,  where  Syrian  missiles  were 
placed  in  a  threatening  position  to  Israel — a 
long-standing  friend  and  ally — where  Syrian 
forces  occupied  positions  threatening  the 
very  Christian  heartland  of  Lebanon,  and 
where  our  President  despatched  an  emis- 
sary— Phil  Hablb — to  work  with  all  of  the 
parties  in  an  effort  to  ameliorate  that  grow- 
ing crisis  which  I  think  was  hours  away 
from  actual  conflict. 

That  process  was  facilitated  Immeasurably 
by  the  active  cooperation,  participation  and 
expenditure  of  resources  by  the  Oovernment 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  working  In  conjunction  with 
certain  members  of  the  Arab  League  under 
ithe  so-called.  Bedadeen  Process:  Kuwait. 
Lebanon.  Syria,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Arab  League. 

As  that  process  continued,  we  were  faced 
with  a  series  of  shocks  which  Included  the 
Israeli  attack  on  the  Iraqi  reactor  and  the 
subsequent  escalation  of  hostilities  between 
the  Palestinians  on  the  northern  border  of 
Israel  and  Israeli  forces. 

Had  there  not  been  the  fact  and  the  real- 
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Ity  of  this  consensus,  surely  that  process 
would  have  been  shattered  by  these  events, 
any  one  of  which  would  have  historically 
been  more  than  enough  to  trigger  conflict. 

Instead,  the  continuing  effort  under  the 
auspices  of  the  parties  affected,  with  co- 
operation— unusual  and  helpful  cooperation 
from  Israel — with  unusual  and  unprece- 
dented cooperation  from  Saudi  Arabia, 
brought  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities  which 
we  are  enjoying  today.  Again,  the  world  was 
only  moments  away  from  conflict. 

This  Is  the  reality  of  a  strategic  consensus 
which  we  must  recognize  will  have  a  pro- 
found Impact  on  another  vitally  Important 
aspect  of  the  Middle  East  situation,  and 
that's  the  peace  process  Itself. 

This  peace  process  has  stalled  out,  as  you 
know,  under  the  vagaries  of  political  elec- 
tions, perhaps,  in  Israel;  certainly  in  our 
own  country.  We  have  one  of  the  distin- 
guished Americans  who  worked  so  hard  and 
so  successfully  in  that  process — Sol  Lino- 
wltz — with  us  tonight. 

(Applause.) 

I  think  I  can  tell  you  that  as  a  result  of 
President  Sa.lat's  and  Prime  Minister  Begin 's 
visits  here  to  Washington,  there  Is  an  encour- 
aging consensus  on  both  sides  to  get  down 
to  work,  to  roll  up  their  sleeves,  and  to 
bring  this  autonomy  discussion  which  will 
take  place  In  Its  first  round  in  Cairo  later 
this  month  to  a  successful  conclusion  and 
within  a  specific  time  frame. 

For  whatever  reason,  I   sense  a  sense  of 

urgency  on  the  part  of  both  parties  to  bring 

'  these  talks  to  a  successful  conclusion  by  the 

time  of  the  scheduled  withdrawal  of  Israeli 

forces  from  the  Slnal  this  coming  April. 

Within  that  process.  I  think  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  we  have  new  events 
which  make  the  situation  In  Lebanon  and 
the  long-standing  anguish  associated  with 
the  peace  process  Interconnected.  It's  going 
to  require  a  degree  of  continuing  coopera- 
tion from  so-called  moderate  Arab  regimes 
and  especially  Saudi  Arabia. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  a  rather  difficult 
and  tense  struggle  within  the  Administration 
with  respect  to  a  proposed  policy  of  the 
American  President:  That  of  providing  cer- 
tain armaments  to  Saudi  Arabia,  aerial  sur- 
veillance capp.blllty.  and  enhancement  of 
some  aircraft  capability  already  provided  or 
scheduled  to  be  provided. 

I  think  It's  vitally  Important  that  we  do 
not  lose  sight  in  the  process  of  the  debate 
underway  on  this  Issue  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  broader  considerations  of  war  and  peace, 
of  regional  stability,  that  Involve  vital  Atper- 
ican  Interests  and  hopef=  for  the  future  to 
reconstruct  a  new  Middle  East  peace  struc- 
ture which  is  viable  In  the  context  of  .his- 
toric Arab-Israeli  tensions  and  rivalries,  but 
which  Is  equally  viable  in  the  context  of  the 
external  threats  or  proxy  threats  to  that 
vital  region  which  Is  so  fundamental  to 
Western  vitality  In  the  period  ahead. 

An  additional  question  vtrlil  have  to  be 
asked.  Can  an  American  President  In  the 
face  of  these  strategic  realities  be  perceived 
by  those  whose  cooperation  we  wish  to  have 
to  be  able  to  conduct  an  Indeoendent  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  free  of  the  restraint  of 
overriding  external  vetoes? 

I  think  it's  vitally  Important  while  I  recog- 
nize, and  perhaps  greater  than  some,  the 
sensitivity  of  this  Issue  In  Israel,  that  we 
Americans,  that  this  American  President, 
must  be  driven  by  broader  considerations. 
No  American  President  who  understands,  as 
President  Reagan  does,  his  firm,  continuing, 
unwavering,  unswerving  obligations  to  the 
survival  and  vital  Interests  of  Israel  could 
conceive  of  launching  on  programs  which 
would  make  that  obligation  more  difficult 
to  fulfill.  I  can  assure  you.  that  Is  the  case 
with  President  Reagan  on  this  Issue. 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  we  have  an- 
other side  of  the  coin  with  which  you  are 
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dealing  every  day  here:  Matters  of  protection 
and  preservation  and  conservation  of  Amer- 
ican and  worldwide  energy  Interests. 

The  other  side  of  this  coin  Is  to  support 
an  American  President  who  Is  attempting  to 
work  for  the  vital  Interests  of  all  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Middle  East  with  balance  and 
vision  and  with  an  understanding  that  the 
stakes  here  far  surpass  the  problems  of  local 
vulnerabilities,  but  rather  involve  a  cooper- 
ative effort  in  which  the  peoples  of  the  region 
can  work  together  at  long  last — as  Egypt  and 
Israel  have  begun  to  do  with  such  unbeliev- 
able encouragement  to  us  all — and  to  support 
an  American  President  whose  foreign  policy 
has  got  to  be  the  bench  mark  of  that  effort. 

I  hope  each  of  you  will  give  this  some 
thought  as  you  go  home  tonight. 

I  very  much  welcome  your  questions.  I  as- 
sume I  have  stirred  some  Juices  in  your  vis- 
ceral area,  and  I  welcome  your  questions  on 
anything  I've  discussed  or  any  other  matter 
of  current  foreign  policy  Interests  that  might 
be  of  Interest  to  ycu. 

(Applause.) 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  there  been  any 
progress  which  yOU  can  discuss  with  us  to- 
night in  determining  the  price  that  one  XJS. 
ally  might  extract  in  return  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  those  defensive  weapons  system  to 
another  UJ3.  ally  within  the  consensus  you 
mentioned,  the  strategic  consensus? 

Secretary  Haio.  I'm  not  sure  I  understand 
the  question.  Has  there  been  any  price? 

Question.  Has  there  been  any  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  price? 

Secretary  Haig;  First,  let  me  suggest  that  I 
would  not  anticipate  there  would  be  a  price. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  not  anticipate 
that  any  of  the  parties  involved — ourselves 
or  our  friends  in  Israel — would  engage  in 
that  kind  of  dealings. 

I  think  the  Issue  Itself  must  stand  or  fall 
on  its  own  merits.  I  happen  to  believe  that 
It  will  stand. 

( Applause. ) 

With  respect  to  the  Government  of  Israel, 
from  Prime  Minister  Begin's  perspective  with 
the  threats  that  he  is  facing  regionally,  and 
with  his  responsibility,  of  course  he  is  con- 
cerned, as  he  should  be.  When  he  is  asked 
the  question,  he's  going  to  honestly  express 
his  views  as  he  should  do. 

But  we  are  the  United  States  of  America 
and  we  have  a  broader  set  of  considerations, 
and  we  must  give  those  considerations  para- 
mount weight  In  the  period  ahead. 

No  deals. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  some  of  us  have 
become  Increasingly  concerned  about  Mr. 
Mitterrand  In  France — I'm  changing  the 
geographical  location — and  I  just  wonder — 

Secretary  Haig.  I'm  sort  of  glad  you  did. 

( Laughter. ) 

Question.  I  am  just  wondering  If  you'd 
be  willing  to  express  the  views  of  our  coun- 
try with  respect  to  our  associations  with 
France  at  the  present  time  and  what  the  new 
regime  might  have  In  the  way  of  an  Impact? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  first  I  would  want 
to  emphasize  that  the  relationships  we've 
had  thus  far  with  President  Mitterrand,  and 
those  that  I've  had  with  Claude  Cheysson — 
and  they've  been  extensive  and  continuous 
from  the  day  the  French  Administration  took 
power — have  been  very,  very  encouraging. 

There's  no  question  that  there  are  parallel 
courses  in  every  expression  they've  made  with 
respect  to  European  security,  our  defense 
needs,  our  nuclear  policies,  and  the  whole 
array  of  what  I  call  security-related  French 
attitudes. 

I  suppose  there  are  some  from  the  eco- 
nomics sphere  who  would  take  great  excep- 
tion to  the  policies  which  are  being  inau- 
gurated by  the  Socialist  Oovernment  In 
Prance. 

I  think  It's  too  soon  to  say  what  the  Im- 
pact of  these  policies  will  be.  Some  of  the 
more  conservative  economists  with  whom  I 


am  acquainted  dally — ^not  in  the  Adminis- 
tration because  it  Is  our  policy  not  to  be 
critical — are  concerned.  But  I  must  say  that 
on  balance  the  meeting  In  Ottawa  between 
President  Reagan  and  President  Mitterrand 
was  a  very  cordial,  constructive  and  en- 
couraging meeting  with  respect  to  the 
future. 

The  coordination  I've  had  with  my  coun- 
terpart has  been  equally  happy.  In  the  de- 
veloping world  I  don't  have  to  tell  you.  and 
It's  not  a  matter  for  public  exposure,  we 
were  not  particularly  pleased  with  the 
French-Mexican  resolution  on  El  Salvador, 
but  that's  well  understood  and  known. 

But  i  look  to  the  future  as  one  of  success- 
ful cooperation,  and  it  U  in  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  both  countries  to  be  precisely  that. 

Question.  Tell  us  what's  on  the  agenda  for 
your  discussions  with  Oromyko  next  week? 
And.  Is  this  question  of  yellow  powder  or 
yellow  rain  on  the  agenda? 

Secretary  Haio.  Clearly,  this  is  what  in 
military  parlance — and  I  hate  to  use  it 
bere — we  call  a  meeting  engagement.  It's 
the  first  time  that  this  Administration  has 
met  with  Soviet  counterparts  at  the  minis- 
terial level  in  the  foreign  affairs  field. 

I  expect  there  will  be  extensive  discus- 
sions. We're  going  to  have  two  sessions. 
Clearly,  one  of  the  topics  on  the  agenda  will 
be  the  upcoming  arms  control  talks  on 
medium-range  nuclear  weapons  In  Western 
Europe,  and  I  would  anticipate  and  hope 
that  we  win  agree  on  both  the  venue  and  a 
date  for  the  formal  commencement  of  those 
which  we're  prepared  to  Initiate  before  the 
end  of  this  year. 

I  would  anticipate  exchanges  on  a  host  of 
additional  bilateral,  multilateral  Issues,  in- 
volving everything  ranging  from  Afghani- 
stan, Kampuchea,  Soviet-proxy  activity  In  the 
developing  world,  future  trade  and  economic 
relationships  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States — and  I  Include  that  in  Its 
broadest  sense. 

I  think  it's  a  pretty  full  menu.  I  do  not 
expect  any  major  outcomes  of  these  discus- 
sions because  they  are  the  first  that  we  will 
hold,  but  we  go  Into  them  on  our  part  with 
an  open  mind  ready  for  both  reciprocity  and 
a  forthcoming  response  If  our  Soviet  partners 
are  prepared  for  an  improved  dialogue. 

I  do  not  anticipate  specifically  the  Issue 
which  you  raised  vrtll  be  a  major  Issue  of 
discussion  because  we  have  a  proper  venue 
for  that  in  the  United  Nations  where  an 
Investigating  group  has  been  appointed,  has 
been  active  for  some  time,  and  where  they 
will  be  the  repository  of  the  evidence  we  have 
and  I've  announced  this  this  past  week. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  think  that  on  an 
occasion  like  this  we're  always  pleased  to 
have  you  Invite  questions.  I  think  that  there 
also  should  be  a  bit  of  dialogue  back  and 
forth.  You  spent  the  first  part  of  your  talk 
recognizing  the  Importance  of  conserving  en- 
ergy, and  then  you  turned  to  a  subject  that 
you  feel  Is  very  important:  The  Middle  East. 

I  don't  have  a  question  on  it.  but  coming 
from  the  middle  part  of  '.he  United  States  in 
Illinois.  I  have  been  to  the  Middle  East  a  lot. 
and  I  just  want  to  tell  you  that  I'm  ve-y 
pleased  that  you  are  striking  a  balance,  to- 
gether with  you  and  the  President,  between 
Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  you  have  our 
Senator  from  Illinois  supporting  you.  I  say. 
"Hit  It  hard  and  make  it  stick." 

(Applause.) 

Secretary  Haic.  ni  accept  that,  but  I  want 
to  emphasize  again  that  my  remarks  recog- 
nize completely  the  very  special  obllgation.3 
that  the  United  States  has  and  will  continue 
to  have  for  the  survival  and  future  progress 
and  viability  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Question.  I  agree  with  that. 

Secretary  Haig.  I  Just  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  sometimes  terminology  gets  distorted  In 
day-to-day  use.  What  I  am  really  saying,  im- 
portantly, is  that  what  we  are  proposing  aoss 
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In  the  President's  view  and  in  my 
hat  fundamental  aspect  and  piUdi 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Secretary,  while  you  believe 
Soviet  Onion  will  in  the  next  few 
to  be  an  net  exporter  of  oil  and 
of  oil.  how  do  you   see   that 
ng  our  relations  and  foreign  pol- 
Middle  East? 
Haig.  If  you're  asking  me  to  lead 
faoKius   trap    that   clearly   Soviet 
objectives  in  the  Middle  East  are 
»e  propelled  by  a  thirst  for  energy, 
to  decline  to  Join  that  club, 
first  place.  I  believe  there  are  still 
uncertainties   with   respect   to 
of  Soviet  oil  reserves.  We've  had  a 
or  a  dialectic,  if  you  will,  of  estl- 
see  Stan  Turner  'aere  from  Sum- 
published  at  the  time  of  his  incum- 
C!A.  Some  have  come  out  subse- 
1  hat  deviate  from  that, 
ire  estimates  that  Soviet   reserves 
substantial  and  long-standing  if 
adequately   the   problem   of   ex- 
I  ,nd  nu3vement. 

believe  Soviet  policy  Is  propelled 

by   such    considerations   in   any 

rather  we  are  looking  at  some- 

a    broader   geopolitical    character 

io  less  worrisome,  and  perhaps  even 

That  Is  a  historic  attitude  which 

>een  reinforced  by  un'jsual  military 

and  perhaps  even  propelled  by  un- 

unprecedented  historic  difficulties 

which    could    make    the    period 

of  a  clear  manifestation  of  im- 

;rends  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

it's  very  important  that  we  keep 

very  clear  on  what  motivations 

to  be  sure  that  we  don't  adopt 

strategies  which  may  be  skewed 

on  one  factor  or  another. 

to  suggest  that  your  question 

irfportant  and  a  conslderutlon.   but 

not  be  the  dominating  consldera- 

Aknerican  assessments  of  our  policies 

strategies  in  the  Middle  East. 

I've  answered  your  question,  even 

s  a  tough  one  and  requires  a  little 

rhetoric,  for  which  I  am  unchar- 

guilty. 

1 

.   Mr.   Secretary,   in   the  world   of 

have  many  challenges  and  many 

and  one  that   concerns  many  of 

sure  you  know — is  what  our  "ally" 

n^rth  is  doing  on  energy  policy,  and 


cui  rent 


us  fear  that  If  they  follow  through 
policy,   they  could   do   much 
demand   in  Canada  and  reduce 
pioduction  there  that  could  offset  all 
Alliance  to  Save  Energy  and  many 
org  inlzatlons  could  do. 
]  ou  comment  on  that? 
Secretary  Haio.  Sure.  Is  Ambassador  Tow 
t  lought  I  saw  his  name  on  the  list, 
ski]  iped  out.  He  was  afraid  you  were 
Lsk  that  question, 
tpink  we  make  no  bones  about  being 
concerned  about  the  Canadian  na- 
ei^rgy  program  which  is  designed  to 
self-reliance   and   national  owner- 


ass<  iclated 


lito 


say  that  on  some  occasions  the  rhe- 

with  these  policies  has  not 

substantiated  by  the  facts  when  we've 

those  facts. 

w  that  there  are  committees  on  the 

elsewhere  who  are  extremely  con- 

bfecause  of  local  interests  that  they 

•eflect.  and  that  there's  been  some 

threatening  rhetoric — what  I  call  retaliatory 


it's  vitally  Important  that  we  avoid 
have  maintained  a  very  steady  dla- 
h  our  Canadian  neighbors.  We  have 
od  relationship  with  Canada  today. 

I  add  that  there  are  equal  concerns 
about    certain    aspects    of    the 


g<i0d 


Canadlan-U.S.  pipeline  to  wblcb  we  as 
nation  conunitted  ourselves  in  certain  finite 
respects  some  years  ago  and  In  which  the 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  has  a  large  politi- 
cal stake. 

All  of  these  things  are  best  dealt  with  in 
frank,  confidential  exchanges.  I  have  found 
that  more  often  it's  a  lack  of  communication 
rather  than  objective  reality  that  causes  most 
of  the  problems.  But  we  are  just  going  to 
have  to  continue  to  work  it. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  I  am  going  to  make  this 
the  last  one  and  then  I'm  going  to  eeci^e 
amidst  a  bail  of  gun  fire. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  coun- 
tries in  the  developing  world  look  towards 
the  United  States  for  leadership,  and  that 
there  is  a  great  hope  that  the  Alliance  of 
concerned  people  will  discuss  this  situation 
seriously,  and  that  the  Administration  will 
take  the  leadership  in  bringing  about  a  spe- 
cial department  that  will  deal  with  energy 
which  seems  to  have  been  sacked. 

I  think  in  the  future  the  conflict  would  be 
decided  by  the  ability  to  deliver  goods  and 
when  It  comes,  that  I  think — I'm  sure  in  my 
own  mind  which  side  is  going  to  win — do  we 
have  to  prolong  that  victory?  If  America 
takes  action  now,  the  victory  will  be  much 
closer. 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  this  is  a  very  Im- 
portant question,  and  It's  a  question  that 
could  probably  serve  as  a  basis  for  at  least 
one  more  speech  on  my  part  tonight.  I'll  try 
to  avoid  that  but  still  be  responsive  to  the 
important  issues  you've  raised. 

It's  very  clear  to  me  that  this  Administra- 
tion has  been  taking  a  bum  rap  with  respect 
to  its  attitude  on  the  developing  world. 
There  are  a  host  of  reasons  for  that. 

There  are  many  in  the  developed  and  the 
developing  world  who  have  traditionally 
come  to  enjoy  making  the  United  States  the 
whipping  boy.  As  I  have  told  our  Western 
European  partners,  you  may  be  somewhat 
shocked  that  you  will  find  in  the  American 
President — President  Reagan — a  fellow  who 
might  be  showing  you  his  coattails  In  dealing 
with  this  very  Important  problem. 

In  order  to  dispel  some  of  the  misunder- 
standing, I  think  it's  important,  for  exam- 
ple, for  us  to  understand  that  the  United 
States  today,  this  year,  waa  the  highest  donor 
to  the  development  of  Zimbabwe — the  high- 
est single  donor  to  that  development.  It  was 
the  highest  donor  to  the  black  African  refu- 
gee congress  in  Geneva  this  past  February: 
refugees,  incidentally,  who  were  primarily  the 
victims  of  Soviet  aggression  in  that  hemi- 
sphere. 

It  is  the  United  States  who  has  worked  dili- 
gently with  a  combination  of  public  and 
private  sector  efforts  to  assist  a  newly  re- 
lieved Jamaica  to  achieve  a  level  of  improved 
development  from  a  very  shambled  economy 
left  by  the  previous  regime. 

It  Is  the  United  States  who  has  entered 
into  a  cooperative  effort  in  the  whole  Carib- 
bean region  with  our  Canadian  and  Mexican 
neighbors,  with  the  Venezuelan  Government, 
with  the  effort  of  hoping  to  expand  that  effort 
in  a  very  flexible  way,  pursuing  many  of  the 
principles  we  talked  to  here  tonight;  private 
sector  investment,  In-country  recipient  coun- 
try self-help. 

We've  got  to  understand  there  Is  an  obli- 
gation on  both  sides — and  I'm  sure  you're 
aware  of  that.  Mr.  Ambassador,  very  well — 
and  are  sensitive  to  the  need  to  be  sure  that 
donor  countries  recognize  that  there  is  work 
being  done  in  the  recipient  country  to  make 
the  resources  expended  viable. 

It's  Important  that  the  recipient  country 
develop  an  atmosphere  which  encourages  the 
flow  of  private  capital  investment. 

That's  the  great  wonder  of  the  private  sec- 
tor. There's  got  to  be  a  profit,  shared  profit 
and  shared  benefit,  from  both  sides.  That's 
the  locomotive  that  propels  it  and  that  must 
be  very  sensitively  dealt  with  on  both  sides. 


a  It  Is  this  American  President  who's  the 
first  American  President  to  Join  in  the  un- 
precedented conference  of  developing  and 
developed  nations  at  Cancun  this  coming 
October. 

So  I  want  to  reassure  you  that  President 
Reagan  enters  his  Incumbency  with  a  keen 
sense  of  obligation  to  work  this  developing 
world  problem  in  a  constructive  and  pro- 
gressive way. 

I  must  add.  it's  a  remarkable  thing  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  still  hiding  behind  the 
allegation  that  it  was  the  colonialist  powers 
that  caused  the  problem  in  the  developing 
world,  and  so  it's  their  obligation  to  solve 
that  problem.  That's  hogwash.  It's  hogwaah 
historically,  it's  hogwash  practically,  and  It 
can  no  longer  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  the 
Soviet  leaders  to  turn  a  blank  pocketbook 
to  the  problems. 

All  they  bring  to  the  developing  world 
today  is  armaments  and  a  pervasive  influ- 
ence which  ultimately  results  in  a  client- 
state  relationship.  I  think  our  developing 
friends  are  increasingly  beginning  to  recog- 
nize this.  So  this  is  an  Important  Juncture 
in  history  to  accomplish  precisely  what  you 
say.  and  I  hope  In  the  period  ahead  we  will 
be  more  successful  than  we  have  been  here- 
tofore In  doing  so. 

Thank  you  very  much.  It's  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  with  you. 

(Sustained  applause.] 

RXMAKKS  BT  MB.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

Senator  Percy,  Your  Excellencies,  President 
Clausen,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen : 

It  is  a  high  privilege  for  me  to  take  part  in 
this  meeting  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
offer  a  few  thoughts  about  energy  and  devel- 
oping countries — a  subject  which  will  affect 
all  of  us  whose  futures  are  Invested  In  this 
smbll  planet.  Let  me  thank  the  Alliance  to 
Save  Energy  for  sponsoring  this  meeting  and 
the  World  Bank,  which  has  always  had  and 
will  continue  to  have  a  critical  role  In  the 
energy  fleld  for  its  hospitality. 

During  the  past  decade,  energy  has 
emerged  as  one  of  the  most  critical  problems 
facing  the  international  community.  But  Its 
most  serious  effect  has  been  on  energy  defi- 
cient developing  countries  which  have  been 
striving  to  intensify  their  economic  develop- 
ment, while  meeting  the  needs  of  expanding 
populations.  Many  developing  countries  have 
modelled  their  own  development  efforts  on 
the  experience  of  industrial  economies,  and 
they  have  turned  to  energy  intensive  means 
of  production  to  spur  their  own  progress — 
not  infrequently  with  the  encouragement  of 
development  practitioners.  Tractors,  pumps 
and  fertilizers  have  been  playing  an  Increas- 
ing role  in  their  agricultural  production. 
Trucks  have  been  replacing  draft  animals  In 
the  transport  of  commodities  to  market. 

As  a  result,  the  total  consumption  of  com- 
mercial energies  in  energy-deficient  develop- 
ing countries  increased  sharply — from  70 
million  tons  of  oil  equivalent  in  1960  to  470 
million  m  1980.  It  will  almost  double  by  1990. 
if  the  economic  growth  target  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Strategy  is  to  be 
achieved.  But  in  addition  to  commercial  en- 
ergies, which  are  utilized  mainly  In  modern 
sectors,  and  largely  in  more  advanced  devel- 
oping countries,  there  is  substantial  depend- 
ence on  traditional  energies,  particularly  In 
low  Income  developing  countries  and  in  rural 
areas.  In  fact,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
world's  population  In  the  developing  world 
heavily  rely  upon  the  traditional  energies — 
often  to  the  extent  of  more  than  90  percent. 
And  although  there  is  great  potential  for  in- 
creasing the  supply  from  traditional  sources. 
It  Is  unlikely  to  result  In  a  significant  alle- 
viation of  poverty. 

In  the  past,  the  rapidly  rising  energy  re- 
quirements of  energy-importing  developing 
countries  were  met  largely  through  increas- 
ing reliance  on  oil  imports,  the  total  value  of 
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which  Jumped  from  $1.8  billion  In  1970  to 
about  $60  billion  in  the  current  year.  The 
continuation  of  the  present  degree  of  reli- 
ance on  oil  imports  will  push  up  the  value 
of  their  oU  imporu,  by  1990,  to  over  $200 
billion  at  current  prices,  which  is  simply 
beyond  the  financial  reach  of  these  countries. 
They  have  been  spending,  on  the  average, 
close  to  30  per  cent — and  in  some  cases  over 
one-half — of  their  export  earnings  on  oil 
imports,  as  compared  with  only  7  per  cent  In 
1973.  A  continuation  of  this  pattern  cannot 
long  be  supported  either  through  export 
expansion  or  Increased  foreign  borrowing. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  energy-deficient  devel- 
oping countries  cannot  continue  to  remain 
dependent  on  the  Import  of  a  rapidly  deplet- 
ing source  of  energy  at  constantly  increas- 
ing cost.  They  are,  therefore,  moving  along 
on  a  new  course,  aimed  at  greater,  and  sus- 
tainable, energy  self-sufficiency.  The  United 
Nations  Conference  on  New  and  Renewable 
Sources  of  Energy  held  In  Nairobi  last 
month  formulated  a  Programme  of  Action 
for  the  promotion  of  International  co-oper- 
ation to  supplement  the  efforts  of  develop- 
ing countries  in  meeting  their  energy  needs 
through  renewable  sources  of  energy. 

The  Nairobi  Programme  recognized  that 
energy  self-sufficiency  may  be  advanced  both 
by  the  expansion  of  energy  production  from 
Indigenous  sources,  and  by  reducing  the 
growth  of  energy  demand  through  conserva- 
tion and  careful  utilization  of  available 
energies.  Obviously,  even  more  strenuous 
conservation  measures  are  required  in  indus- 
trialized countries  where  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  ol'  equivalent  is  over  15  times 
that  of  developing  countries. 

Until  now,  developing  countries  have  con- 
centrated their  efforts  on  the  supply  side  of 
the  energy  equation,  but  their  interest  In 
energy  conservation  Is  Increasing.  Last  year 
UNDP  carried  out  a  survey  of  energy  situa- 
tions In  102  developing  countries,  which  In- 
dicated that  over  one-third  of  them  were 
introducing  fiscal  and  other  meaisures  to 
achieve  energy  self-sufficiency.  The  survey 
also  revealed  that  the  lack  of  aggressive  con- 
servation programmes  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  developing  countries,  did  not 
reflect  disinterest  but  rather  lower  the  prior- 
ity attached  to  conservation,  as  compared 
with  the  expansion  of  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction to  meet  their  Increasing  energy 
requirements. 

It  could  be  argued  that  commercial  energy 
consumption  In  developing  countries  Is  so 
low  that  It  Is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  their 
basic  needs — averaging  280  kgs  of  oil  equiva- 
lent per  capita,  in  1980,  as  compared  with 
4,350  kgs.  in  developed  countries.  It  would 
follow  that  there  is  relatively  little  scope  for 
appreciable  volume  of  energy  saving  In  de- 
veloping countries,  unless  they  cut  drasti- 
cally Into  their  essential  requirements,  and 
consequently  reduce  the  growth  rate  of  their 
economic  and  social  development. 

Nevertheless  determined  and  comprehen- 
sive conservation  measures — not  intended  to 
involve  Indiscriminate  or  dramatic  curtail- 
ments of  energy  consumption — could  pro- 
duce important  results  In  relative  terms.  An 
adjustment  process,  with  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  multitude  of  end  uses  of  energy  will  be 
required,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  tech- 
nical Improvements  to  eliminate  losses  in 
energy  conversion  and  utilization.  It  should 
be  possible  to  achieve,  through  such  an 
effort,  a  relatively  substantial  energy  saving 
without  sacrificing  the  attainment  of  inter- 
nationally accepted  targets  of  economic  and 
social  development. 

In  modern  economic  sectors  and  more 
advanced  developing  countries,  as  In  devel- 
oped countries,  which  are  largely  dependent 
on  commercial  energies,  conservation  meas- 
ures may  cover  all  major  energv-uslng  sec- 
tors, such  as  transportation.  Industry,  agri- 
culture and  construction.  For  example,  the 
energy  saving  potentialities  of  mass  trans- 


portation, the  large-scale  use  of  co-genera- 
tion and  recycling  In  industry,  the  mainte- 
nance of  soil  fertility  through  crop  rotation 
rather  than  the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  more 
energy  efficient  building  designs  are  required. 
Likewise,  in  low  income  countries  and  par- 
ticularly rural  areas,  which  are  largely  de- 
pendent on  traditional  energies,  attention  is 
increasingly  being  focused  on  heightening 
the  energy  efficiency  of  fuelwood  and  char- 
coal through,  for  example,  more  efficient 
stoves  anf"  better  methods  of  charcoal  pro- 
duction as  well  as  the  application  of  tech- 
nology for  the  Improved  use  of  agricultural  , 
and  animal  residues  as  fuels. 

The  successful  Implementation  of  such 
energy  saving  schemes  would  be  expected  to 
depress  noticeably  the  growth  of  energy  de- 
mand, reduce  pressure  on  the  available  en- 
ergy resources,  gain  time  for  realization  of 
domestic  energy  projects,  and  moderate  the 
enormous  Investment  requirements  of  do- 
mestic expansion  of  energy  production.  In 
addition  It  would  have  considerable  bene- 
ficial environmental  ImpaMit.  especially  In 
rural  areas  and  low-Income  countries,  where 
the  excessive  use  of  fuelwood  and  animal 
wastes  Is  causing  deforestation,  desertifica- 
tion and  soil  erosion  at  aja  alarming  rate — 
provided  that  It  Is  supplemented  with  ex- 
tensive reforestation  programmes  to  provide 
resources  for  meeting  the  increasing  energy 
requirements  of  the  people  In  these  areas. 
However,  promotion  of  comprehensive  con- 
sjrvaMon  schsmes  and  measures,  will  require 
formulation  and  Implementation  of  national 
policies  and  progranunes  which  should,  Inter 
alia.  Include: 

Appropriate   pricing   policies   to   promote 
energy  conservation; 

Eaiectlve   Incentive  schemes  to  stimulate 
Investments  for  efficient  use  of  energy; 

Practical  regulations  and  standards  to  es- 
tablish energy  consumption  efficiencies:  and 
Efficient  and  widespread  public  informa- 
tion progranunes  to  encourage  energy  saving. 
Increasing  energy  prices  have  already  stim- 
ulated the  more  efficient  use  of  energy  and 
the  curtailment  of  energy  demand  in  most  of 
the  developing  countries. 

But  to  achieve  success  In  any  such  con- 
servation programmes,  developing  countries 
urgently  require  the  technical  co-operation 
and  financial  assistance  of  the  International 
community  to  supplement  their  own  efforts. 
Our  expereince  in  UNDP  has  shown  that  they 
face  formidable  constraints  in  launching  en- 
ergy programs  and  policies.  They  require  as- 
sistance in  esUbllshing  and  strengthening 
their  own  energy  Institutions;  in  preparing 
and  Implementing  appropriate  energy  poli- 
cies, programmes  and  projects;  In  training  re- 
quired personnel;   In  carrying  out  research, 
development    and    demonstration    projects; 
and  in  creating  effective  information  systems. 
UNDP  has  dramatically  increased  its  tech- 
nical  assistance   and   prelnvestment  opera- 
tions in   all   these  areas  In  response  to  in- 
creasing needs  and  requests  from  developing 
countries.  During  the  period  1975-1980,  $43.5 
million  has  been  committed  to  finance  122 
energy    projects     in    developing    countries, 
many    of    which    have   energy   conservation 
components.  In  addition,  $21.8  million  has 
been  devoted  to  developing  countries  in  the 
fields  of   blomass   utilization,   reforestation, 
rural    energy    supplies   and    other    schemes 
which  will  reduce  dependence  on  commercial 
energies.  In  addition  a  project  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  an  International  Net- 
work   for   Training   In    Energy    Planning   Is 
underway  to  help  meet  the  critical  shortage 
of    qualified    energy    planners    and    policy 
analysts. 

I  have  mentioned  these  examples,  not  out 
of  Institutional  pride,  but  because,  first  they 
demonstrate  that  even  among  some  of  the 
world's  poorest  nations  there  Is  growing 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  energy  con- 
servation; and  second,  because  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  the  most  effective  utilization  of 


tile  massive  capital  outlays  that  will  be 
required  by  developing  countries  both  tor 
energy  and  conservation,  can  be  achieved 
only  if  the  critical,  but  understated  role  of 
technical  co-<^>eratlon  is  recognized. 

One  final  point:  There  are  significant  op- 
portunities for  greater  energy  efficiency  and 
conservation  available  to  developing  coun- 
tries, and  commendable  progress  has  been 
made  in  addressing  them.  But  It  would  be 
a  matter  of  profound  discouragement  to 
them  were  the  macro  consumers,  the  Indus- 
trialized countries,  to  fall  to  practice,  far 
more  aggressively,  what  they  preach. 


DEATH   OF   ROMULO   BETANCOURT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  tragic  loss  of  one  of  our 
friends  in  Latin  America.  On  Septem- 
ber 28.  Romulo  Betancourt,  former 
President  of  Venezuela  and  one  of  Latin 
America's  most  distinguished  and  tire- 
less democrats,  passed  away. 

Romulo  Betancourt  entered  politics 
as  a  revolutionary,  fighting  against  mili- 
tary dictatorships  that  ruled  Venezuela 
for  most  of  the  first  60  years  of  this  cen- 
tury. In  1941,  after  returning  from  a  long 
exile,  he  organized  Accion  E)emocratica, 
a  progressive,  reform-oriented  demo- 
cratic party.  As  AD  president  of  the  gov- 
erning jimta  from  1945-1948.  tic  intro- 
duced reforms  that  committed  Vene- 
zuela to  its  liberal  political  and  economic 
future. 

In  1958,  following  the  overthrow  of 
Venezuela's  last  military  dictator. 
Marcos  Perez  Jimenez.  Romulo  Betan- 
court was  elected  President  of  his  coun- 
try. Venezuela  has  not  veered  again  from 
the  democratic  course  toward  which  he 
guided  it  in  those  days. 

The  party  Mr.  Betancourt  founded  re- 
mains one  of  the  two  powerful  political 
forces  in  Venezuela  today. 

Romulo  Betancourt  was  a  distin- 
guished statesman  whose  public  life  in 
pursuit  of  freedom,  democracy  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  for  his  country  and 
countrymen  serves  as  an  example  to  all 
in  the  hemisphere,  especially  in  these 
troubled  times. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  New  York  Times  obitu- 
ary story  for  Romulo  Betancourt  be  in- 
cluded with  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Betancourt,  Ex-VenzztniLA  Chief,  Dus 

(By  Les  Ledbetter) 
Former  President  R6mulo  Betancourt  of 
Venezuela,  who  worked  to  restore  democracy 
to  his  country  after  years  of  military  rule, 
died  yesterday  at  Doctors  Hospital  in  New 
York  of  compUcations  from  a  stroke.  He  was 
73  years  old. 

Mr.  Betancourt,  who  was  living  In  Man- 
hattan while  working  on  his  memoirs,  was 
stricken  at  a  friend's  apartment  and  rushed 
to  the  hospital  In  a  coma  last  Thursday. 

He  was  twice  the  leader  of  Venezuela, 
once  from  1945  to  1948  when  he  was  head 
of  the  Junta  that  overthrew  Gen.  Isaias 
Medina  Angarita,  and  the  second  time  from 
1959  to  1964  after  his  elecUon  as  President 
by  an  overwhelming  margin. 

He  was  once  called  "a  miracle  in  Latin 
American  politics  "  because  he  left  office  as 
poor  as  he  entered  it.  "The  only  wealth 
that  I  have  left  Is  my  honor,"  be  often  said. 
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Mr.  Bet  kncourt  began  his  political  career 
as  a  revoli  itlonary  opposed  to  the  succession 
of  military  dictatorships  that  ruled  Vene- 
zuela. His  efforts  brought  him  18  years  in 
exile.  10  or  them  after  he  headed  the  Junta 
that  sougtit  to  restore  democracy  In  the 
country. 

Mr.  Betmcourt  was  bom  Feb.  22,  1908, 
In  Quatlrs,  near  Caracas.  The  son  of  an 
acoountanl  and  poet,  he  studied  at  the 
Central  U  diversity's  law  school  In  Caracas 
and  becar  le  Involved  In  activist  politics  in 
1928,  whe)i  he  organized  a  liberal  student 
movement  He  also  took  part  In  student 
demonstra  ;ion8  against  the  dictatorship  of 
Oen.  Juii]  Vicente  CWmez.  His  activity  led 
to  his  arrest  and  imprisonment  In  February 
of  that  y(*r;  In  April  he  led  an  abovtlve 
antl-Ooveinment  rebellion.  He  subsequently 
esMiped  to  Colombia,  where  he  wrote  about 
his  prison  experiences. 

Mr.  Betaticourt  was  an  admitted  leftist  but 
he  was  aliK>  a  staunch  antl-Conununlst.  a 
view  he  attributed  to  his  short  membership 
In  the  Con  imunlst  Party  In  Costa  Rica  when 
he  was  a  22-year-old  political  refugee.  He 
said  memtershlp  in  the  undemocratic  orga- 
nization hi  id  been  like  "a  youthful  attack  of 
smallpox  that  left  me  lmninn«  to  the 
disease." 

General  lodmez  died  In  December  1935  and 
the  young  ^etancourt.  who  had  been  in  exile 
since  1928j  returned  the  next  year.  He  lived 
in  hiding  rrom  1937  to  1939.  when  he  was 
caught  ani .  expelled. 

rO%MS   A    LETTIBT   PAKTT 

Allowed  ;o  return  from  Argentina  In  1941, 
he  organiz  !d  Accl6n  Democr&tica.  described 
as  a  non-  Communist  leftist  party.  It  was 
defeated  1 1  elections  in  1941  but  joined 
forces  wltl  a  group  of  young  army  officers 
and  on  Oc( .  18.  1945.  overthrew  the  Govern- 
ment of  G  !neral  Medina  Angarlta  in  a  coup 
accompanl(  d  by  considerable  bloodshed.  A 
ruling  jun  a  was  set  up,  composed  of  three 
ofDcers  an<  four  dvllians,  with  Mr.  Betan- 
court  as  F  resident.  He  remained  In  power 
former  schoolteacher,  R6mulo 
novelist  and  radical  politician, 
took  over  dn  Feb.  15,  1948,  after  Venezuela's 
first  democ  ratio  elections. 

Under  M;  .  Betancourt.  Actl6n  Democritlca 
had  begun  an  energetic  reform  campaign 
that  lnclu£  ed  an  excess-profits  tax.  rent  re- 
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ductlons,  obligatory  profit-sharing  with 
employees  md  the  flfty-flfty  formula  that 
gave  Vene^ela  half  the  profits  of  the  oil 
companies. 

by  the  leftwsu-d  trend  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  above  all  by  plans  to  form  a 
powerful  "people's  militia,"  the  army  staged 
on  Nov.  24,  1948,  and  Mr.  Betan- 
went  Into  exile. 

than  nine  years  he  lived  in  Wash- 
ington. Nejw  York.  Cuba.  Costa  Rica  and 
Puerto  Rico.  The  press  of  his  own  country 
forbid  len  to  mention  his  name,  but 
through  un  lerground  organizations  he  main- 
tained his  Influence  in  Venezuelan  politics. 

•ARTT  WINS  A  MAJOKPTT 
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1958.    the   armed   forces   rose 
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elections  In  December  1958. 
1.284.092  votes  out  of  a  total  of 
party  won  an  absolute  majority 


made  with  his  two  rivals 
election.  Mr.  Betancourt  formed 
Cabinet,  taking  In  members  of  the 
Democratic    Union,    the    Social 
and  some  Independents. 
His  Government  successfully  put  down  an 
army  revolt!  "»  April  1960.  On  June  24.  1960, 
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he  narrowly  escaped  death  when  a  bomb 
exploded  alongside  his  car  at  Army  Day  ob- 
servances In  Caracas.  His  chief  aide  was  killed 
and  several  people  were  wounded.  The 
President  had  only  slight  burns. 

The  bombing  was  attributed  to  right  wing 
elements  In  the  country  and  to  an  old  enemy, 
Rafael  Lednldas  TruJlUo,  dictator  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

In  1964.  Mr.  Betancourt  yielded  office  to  the 
newly  elected  President,  Dr.  Raul  Leonl,  who 
had  been  Labor  Minister  in  the  Betancourt 
Government. 

After  that,  the  former  President  traveled 
extensively,  spending  much  of  his  time  In 
Berne,  Switzerland,  so.  he  said,  there  would 
be  a  total  break  with  his  Influence  In 
Venezuela  and  President  Leonl  could  Insti- 
tute his  own  policies. 

Later,  in  1972,  he  ended  his  voluntary  exile 
and  returned  home  to  re-enter  politics  and 
serve  as  an  elder  statesman  and  advocate  for 
democracy. 

Mr.  Betancourt  Is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
a  daughter. 

His  body  was  to  be  flown  to  Caracus  for 
burial. 


PERVERSE  U.S.  HOSTILITY  TO  IMF, 
BANK 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  role  of 
the  international  financial  institutions 
established  after  World  War  n,  particu- 
larly the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  World  Bank,  have  at  times  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  controversy  here 
in  Washington. 

There  are  some  critics  who  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  these  institutions  compete  with 
the  private  sector  or  advocate  policies 
contrary  to  the  market  system. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a  major  in- 
teragency review  of  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks,  chaired  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  concludes  that  such 
charges  are  not  borne  out  by  careful 
analysis. 

Robert  J.  Samuelson,  a  widely  re- 
spected journalist,  has  an  article  in  Tues- 
day's Washington  Post  which  addresses 
this  issue.  He  notes  that  these  financial 
institutions  clearly  serve  U.S.  national 
interests. 

Par  from  undercutting  the  private  sec- 
tor, he  argues  that  they  advocate  poli- 
cies which  are  market-oriented. 

Indeed,  one  reason  many  developing 
countries  now  face  such  difficult  prob- 
lems servicing  their  debt  is  because 
throughout  much  of  the  seventies  the 
private  international  banks  freely  lent 
money  with  minimal  conditionality — far 
less  than  that  exerted  by  the  IMF. 

The  basic  point  which  should  be  made, 
however,  is  not  whether  the  private  sec- 
tor or  the  international  financial  insti- 
tutions work  better  or  less  well  than  the 
other,  but  rather  how  they  can  both  work 
in  ways  which  are  compatible  with  each 
other  and  which  will  stimulate  develop- 
ment and  world  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  writers 
of  the  Treasury  report  on  the  banks 
would  take  into  consideration  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  article 
when  they  prepare  the  final  draft  for 
public  release.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


PERVEBSE  U.S.  HOSTILITT  TO  IMF.  Bakk 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

If  they  were  created  today,  the  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  prob- 
ably would  strike  most  Americans  as  prod- 
ucts of  diplomatic  genius:  useful  antidotes 
to  the  ai.archy  that  makes  most  inter- 
national organizations  little  more  than  de- 
bating societies. 

But  no  one  could  create  the  IMP  or  World 
Bank  today.  The  one-nation,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple has  become  Imbedded  in  International 
politics.  Although  the  bank  and  the  IMP 
each  have  about  140  members,  the  United 
States  holds  about  one-flfth  of  the  voting 
power.  Europe  and  Japan  have  about  one- 
third  more.  The  staffs  consist  heavily  of 
Americans  and  Europeans,  and  even  among 
the  others.  Western  economic  ideas — the 
value  of  free  markets,  for  instance — 
dominate. 

All  this  makes  the  administration's  stand- 
offish, slightly  hostile  attitude  toward  the 
bank  and  the  IMF  more  than  ciu-lous.  It's 
perverse.  These  Institutions  may  be  ana- 
chronisms, but  they  are  our  anachronisms. 
They  constitute  huge  assets  for  \5S.  foreign 
policy  that  need  to  be  fortified,  not  weak- 
ened. 

The  complaints  against  the  bank  and  the 
IMP  are  more  general  than  specific:  that 
these  International  bureaucracies  shovel  out 
too  much  money  with  too  few  strings,  that 
tax  loans  promote  irresponsible  policies 
among  borrowers,  and  that  the  loans  some- 
times discriminate  against  private  enterprise. 

The  most  dangerous  consequence  of  these 
criticisms — perhaps  unintended — Is  that  they 
leave  the  Impression  that  the  bank  and  the 
IMP  have  contributed  significantly  to  the 
world's  current  economic  mess.  This  is  mostly 
nonsense  and.  If  anyone  believes  it,  mis- 
chievous nonsense. 

Consider  first  the  World  Bank.  Its  mission 
consists  primarily  of  making  long-term  loans 
to  poor  countries  for  economic-development 
projects.  Some  of  the  funds  come  from  gov- 
ernments, but  most  Is  borrowed  by  the  bank 
and  re-lent. 

Here  are  some  surprising  facts  about  the 
World  Bank  and  similar  regional  banks  such 
as  the  Asian  Development  Bank: 

In  1S79,  they  provided  only  6.7  percent  of 
the  total  outside  funds  received  by  devel- 
oping countries.  Private  bank  borrowings 
and  export  credits  (38  percent),  government- 
to-government  foreign  aid  (27  percent)  and 
direct  foreign  Investment  (16.6  percent)  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  rest.  Even  If  the  World 
Bank  and  the  regional  banks  were  acting 
like  fools,  their  activities  are  not  on  a  scale 
that  could  be  decisive. 

Most  of  the  projects  are  economically 
sound.  A  U.S.  Treasury  review  of  a  World 
Bank  analysis  agreed  that  the  average  proj- 
ect had  an  economic  return  of  between  15 
percent  and  20  percent  annually.  In  1980, 
about  37  percent  of  the  loans  went  for  trans- 
portation, communications,  power,  sewage 
and  water  supply  projects.  Another  28  per- 
cent were  agricultural  loans. 

The  same  Treasury  analysis  found  little 
evidence  that  the  bank's  loans  discriminated 
against  the  private  sector.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  »14.8  billion  worth  of  loan  commit- 
ments reviewed  were  allocated  between  the 
private  sector  ( say,  a  cement  manufacturing 
plant)  and  the  public  sector  (say,  educa- 
tion) precisely  as  they  would  be  in  the 
United  States.  Most  of  the  rest  Involved  loans 
to  sectors  that  are  government-controlled 
(example;  railroads)  In  virtually  every  coun- 
try but  the  United  States. 

The  administration's  complaints  may  have 
left  similar  mlslmpresslons  about  the  IMF. 
Conceived  along  with  the  World  Bank  In 
the  waning  days  of  World  War  U,  the  IMF 
provides  loans  to  countries  with  balance-of- 
payments  deficits.  The  administration's  main 
misgiving  about  the  IMP  concerns  so-called 
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conditionality:  The  conditions— changes  in 
economic  policy,  such  as  tightening  of  credit 
or  government  spending— that  are  demanded 
of  borrowers. 

It's  true  that  many  more  countries  (42 
at  last  count)  have  IMP  borrowing  programs 
than  .ver  before.  But  any  Implication  that 
a  relaxation  of  conditionality  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  financial  plight  of  developing 
countries  Is,  again,  wide  of  the  mark.  Aside 
from  the  adverse  Impact  of  higher  oil  prices, 
what  often  has  aggravated  the  developing 
countries'  problems  Is  the  easy  availability  of 
private  bank  credit. 

Between  1974  and  1980.  long-term  private 
loans  (mostly  from  banks)  to  nonoU-pro- 
duclng  developing  countries  rose  from  $61 
billion  to  $214  billion.  Easy  credit  condi- 
tions— In  part  fostered  by  easy  credit  in  the 
United  States — meant  that  bankers  were 
pushing  loans  out.  Among  some  developing 
countries,  this  encouraged  larger  trade  defi- 
cits and  Inflationary  domestic  policies. 

Now  the  IMP  Is  left  to  clean  up  the  mess. 
Private  bankers  learned  in  the  1970s  that 
lending  to  countries  Isn't  like  lending  to 
companies.  If  a  loan  goes  sour,  you  can't  kick 
out    the    management    or   seize    the    assets. 

Neither  the  World  Bank  nor  the  IMF  has 
an  easy  job.  Telling  governments  how  to  run 
their  countries  never  is.  But,  being  a  collec- 
tive of  governments,  both  organizations  have 
authority  that  private  bankers  lack.  And  the 
policies  they  urge  are  generally  market- 
oriented,  capitalist  staples:  Don't  subsidize 
fuel  prices  to  encourage  excess  use;  give 
farmers  the  incentive  to  produci'  by  allowing 
free-market  prices;  don't  create  Inefficient 
Industries  by  embracing  trade  protectionism. 

The  administration  lacks  a  sense  of  broad 
national  Interests.  It  Is  discouraging,  for  ex- 
ample, extra  World  Bank  lending  for  new 
energy  pro'ects  on  the  ground  that  It  would 
displace  private  investment.  Even  the  Treas- 
ury's own  technical  analysis  casts  doubt  on 
that  claim.  More  Important,  though.  Is  the 
question  of  national  interest.  Does  It  lie  In 
more  private  Investment  or  in  greater  energy 
production  to  hold  down  oil  prices? 

None  of  this  means  that  the  bank  and  the 
IMP  haven't  had  their  failures — they  have. 
And  some  administration  proposals  are  use- 
ful. One  good  idea  Is  to  wean  wealthier  devel- 
oping countries  from  the  World  Bank.  Last 
year,  for  Instance.  Brazil  claimed  7  percent 
of  the  bank's  new  commitments.  ' 

But  the  administration  has  Its  tone  and 
emphasis  wrong.  What  makes  the  Interna- 
tional economy  different  from  the  domestic 
economy  Is  that  the  main  actors  are  sovereign 
governments  with  varying  cultures  and  val- 
ues. There  are  precious  few  Institutions  that 
can  command  respect  and  attempt  consensus 
Let's   not    undermine    the    ones    we've    got 


THE   TRAGEDY   OP  ALZHEIMER'S 
DISEASE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  re- 
cently visited  by  Jerome  H.  Stone,  presi- 
dent of  the  Alzheimer's  Disease  and  Re- 
lated Disorders  Association  who  to<* 
time  during  his  visit  to  Washington  to 
describe  to  me  the  tragedy  of  Alzheim- 
er's disease.  Mr.  Stone  also  gave  me  a 
copy  of  a  series  of  articles  that  recently 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  that 
he  said,  "poignantly  and  comprehen- 
sively describes  the  disease."  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  his  assessment  of 
the  articles  and  his  desire  to  bring  this 
matter  more  into  the  public  eye. 

Currently,  1.5  million  Americans  are 
stricken  by  Alzheimer's  disease  and  each 
victim  suffers  the  agony  of  feeling  his 
mind   become  more   and  more   useless 


each  day.  Although  primarily  a  disease 
that  attacks  the  elderly,  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease has  been  diagnosed  in  some  60,000 
Americans  still  in  their  forties  and  fifties. 
This  disease,  which  is  more  common 
than  either  multiple  sclerosis  or  the 
more  well  known  "Lou  Gehrig's  disease," 
erodes  the  mind  but  leaves  the  body 
lualthy  and  intact.  This  merciless  com- 
bination transforms  a  human  being  into 
a  mere  robot  with  no  will  or  desire  to 
live.  Not  only  is  this  disease  still  in- 
curable, its  cause  remains  a  mystery  to 
medical  science. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  series  of  articles,  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tribune  beginning 
September  14,  1981,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  everyone  will  have  an 
opi>ortunity  to  learn  more  about  this 
disease. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
wars  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  14,  1981 1 

Memories  Lost  in  a  Maze;  Alzheimer's 

Disease  Steals  Aging  Mind 

(By  Charles  Leroux) 

Like  a  city  In  a  bottle,  Chicago  looked 
clean  and  clear  as  crystal  one  day  In  July — 
not  this  last  July,  the  one  before  that — as  I 
drove  south  on  Lake  Shore  Drive.  The  sky 
was  cloudless,  but  ibe  water  to  the  left 
mimicked  sky  with  wispy  whltecaps  posing 
a.i  clouds.  On  the  rtghf ,  morning  sun  In  their 
faces,  hlgbrlses  stood  as  glowing  monuments 
to  living  well. 

My  mother  said.  ".She  won't  let  me  see  the 
liiUe  dc^gy.  tweet  little  doggy  here."  She 
pointed  to  the  ashtray  of  the  car  and  then 
began  to  trace  with  her  finger  along  the  pat- 
tern In  her  dress. 

"But  It  tugs,  not  tugs  really  but,  but  .  .  ' 
She  made  a  fist  and  hammered  the  dash- 
board with  a  raging  frustration  I'd  never 
;een  In  her. 

"It's  gone.  "  she  said,  shaking  her  head,  th"; 
anger  breaking  Into  sorrow  and  fear,  "it's 
gone." 

What  had  seemed  Individually  to  oc 
merely  Instances  of  the  forgetfulness  of 
aging  had  become,  in  total,  frightening.  It 
was  like  watching  someone  in  a  room  in 
which  first  the  chairs  broke  when  he  sat  on 
them,  then  the  windows  were  stuck  shut, 
and  the  telephone  cord  was  found  to  be  cut, 
and  the  doorknob  came  off  In  his  hand,  and 
there  was  no  way  out.  and  confusion  turned 
to  fear. 

For  my  mother.  It  had  started  |I  think  It 
started  this  way;  In  the  beginning  It  sneaks 
up  like  a  thief)  with  an  Inability  to  write 
checks,  to  make  change,  to  deal  at  all  with 
simple  math.  It  had  spread  to  her  ability  to 
do  things  In  a  logical  progression,  to  make 
sentences  I  soon  she  would  be  putting  non- 
sense words  In  the  blanks],  to  care  for  her- 
self. When  a  neighbor  of  hers  called  to  say 
my  mother  had  locked  herself  out  of  her 
house  and  didn't  seem  to  know  how  to  tise 
her  key  to  get  back  In,  I  decided  to  bring  her 
to  Chicago  and  renew  the  search  for  what- 
evel  was  stealing  her  mind. 

We  were  on  the  way  that  stmny  day  to 
Billings  Hospital  where  a  neurologist — the 
second  I'd  taken  her  to  that  year.  In  addition 
to  two  psychiatrists,  a  psychologlcol  testing 
clinic,  a  geriatric  specialist,  and  an  Intern- 
ist— finally  would  put  a  name  to  her  suffer- 
ing. 

That  was  the  last  cloudless  day. 

Alzheimer's  disease  sounded  exotic  and 
rare  at  the  time.  I  know  now  that  It's 
neither,  that  I'i  million  Americans — 5  to  6 
per  cent  of  the  65-and-over  population — are 
victims,   that   the   devastation   it   visits   on 


famUles  multiplies  the  number  of  those  af- 
fected by  a  factor  of  3  or  4,  that  It  accounu 
for  nearly  half  the  admissions  to  nursing 
homes,  that  $12.5  billion  this  year — an  aver- 
age of  some  $17,000  a  patient,  an  expense 
virtually  uncovered  by  Insurance  or  govern- 
ment until  the  family  finances  are  depleted 
to  public  aid  level — will  be  spent  on  nursing 
home  care  for  Alzheimer's  sufferers,  and  that 
those  annual  costs  are  expected  to  rocket  to 
$20  billion  within  the  next  few  years. 

If  you  are  a  taxpayer,  Alzheimer's  will 
savage  your  wallet;  If  you  get  the  disease.  It 
will  destroy  your  mind  and  cut  your  life  ex- 
pectancy In  half;  If  someone  you  love  gets  It, 
someone  like  the  68-year-old  woman  sitting 
next  to  me  on  the  trip  down  to  Billings  hos- 
pital. It  win  break  your  heart. 

Lewis  Thomas,  chancellor  of  Memorial 
Sloan -Kettering  Cancer  Center  In  New  York, 
has  called  dementia  [of  which  Alzheimer's 
Is  the  most  common  form)  "a  disease  of  the 
century,  .  .  .  the  worst  of  all  diseases,  not 
Just  for  what  It  does  to  the  victim  but  for 
Its  devastating  effects  on  family  and  friends. 
It  begins  with  the  loss  of  learned  skills, 
arithmetic  and  typing,  for  Instance,  and 
progresses  inexon^ly  to  a  total  shutting 
down  of  the  mind.  It  is.  unmercifully,  not 
lethal;  patients  go  on  and  on  living,  essen- 
tially brainless  but  otherwise  healthy.  Into 
advanced  age,  unless  lucky  enough  to  be 
saved  by  pneumonia." 

Much  of  what  can  be  said  about  Alzheim- 
er's disease  Is  what  It  is  not. 

It's  not  "hardening  of  the  arteries,"  the 
once-classic  explanation  of  the  symptoms  of 
senile  dementia  ("senUe"  means  old:  "de- 
mentia" means  deprived  of  mind).  Dimin- 
ished oxygen  flow  to  the  brain  because  of 
hardened  arteries  accounts  for  only  about  IS 
per  cent  of  all  dementia  patients. 

It's  not  Just  the  natural  course  of  aging. 
As  we  age,  we  lose  nerve  cells  In  the  brain, 
cells  which  do  not  regenerate  [by  about  age 
2  we  have  all  the  nerve  cells  we're  going  to 
get],  but  there  Is  something  above  and  be- 
yond aging  going  on  with  Alzheimer's.  Some 
69,000  Americans  who  are  Alzheimer's  vic- 
tims were  diagnosed  In  their  40s  and  50s. 

It's  not  the  aftermath  of  a  stroke.  Diag- 
nostic tests  show  chat  most  of  the  time  stroke 
Is  not  to  blame  for  senility  symptoms.  In 
only  about  20  per  cent  of  dementia  patients 
Is  the  cause  traced  to  a  series  of  minor 
strokes  that  has  caused  death  of  brain  tissue 
and  yielded  symptoms  similar  to  those  of 
Alzheimer's. 

Again,  although  symptoms  can  be  similar, 
it's  not  brought  on  by  alcoholism  or  blows 
to  the  head  (as  in  punch-drunk  fighter  syn- 
drome |  or  overmedlcatlon  [the  latter  a  big 
problem  for  the  elderly]. 

Alzheimer's  Is  not  depression.  Although  a 
depressed  older  person  will  show  symptoms 
similar  to  Alzheimer's,  and  Alzheimer's  suf- 
ferers may  well  become  depressed  over  their 
declining  mental  powers,  psychiatric  treat- 
ment doesn't  cure  the  disease. 

It  Is  not  communicable. 

It  Is  not,  at  least  to  date  and  unlike  some 
of  the  other  causes  of  dementia  symptoms, 
curable;  and  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  its 
cause. 

One  thing  certainly  can  be  said  about  what 
Alzheimer's  Is.  Jerome  Stone,  president  of 
the  Alzheimer's  Disease  and  Related  Disor- 
ders Association,  looked  at  Alzheimer's  being 
the  fourth  leading  killer  In  America  (behind 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  |,  account- 
ing, directly  or  Indirectly,  for  up  to  120,000 
deaths  a  year.  He  looked  at  the  vast  number 
of  Americans  suffering  from  the  disease 
[roughly  the  population  of  Detroit]  and  the 
tremendous  costs  Involved.  He  considered 
what  little  publicity  Alzheimer's  has  received 
(only  in  the  last  few  months  has  the  de- 
scription of  the  disease  In  the  popular  press 
changed   from   "rare   form  of  dementia"  to 
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four  trips  in  her  life — to  Mam- 

In  Kentucky  on  her  honeymoon: 
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Jokes  she  enjoyed,  the  financial 
e  she  had  won  after  nearlv  a  half 
vork.  the  Joy  she  found  In  minor 
of  life — a  sparrow's  nest  beneath 
>ove  her  living  room  window,  the 
ii^tlcolors  of  a  long  line  of  wash 
a  summer  breeze — all  have  be- 
of    Alzheimer's   disease.    Just 
getting  ready  finally  to  enjoy 
cabaclty  for  enjoyment  was  taken 
wasn't  fair, 
something  has  been  snatched 
one  of  the  women  said  about 
hoped-for  retirement  years.  Her 
intended  to  sell  the  business  he 
■  '  now  he  has  the  beginnings  of 
and  can't  handle  comolex  deal- 
to  a  sale:  and  Instead  he's  trying 
the  business,  and  in  his  falling 
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grasp  It's  falling  apart  and  becoming  less 
salable  every  day:  and  the  mother  refuses  to 
admit  that  there's  a  disease  at  work,  and  she 
yells  at  the  man  as  though  it's  his  fault  he 
can't  remember  how  to  function:  and  the 
daughters  have  to  care  for  him,  and  he  looks 
at  his  wife  and  says,  "You're  not  my  wife. 
My  wife  has  crow-black  hair."  which  of 
course  she  hasn't  had  for  years. 

This  was  a  meeting  of  an  Alzheimer's  fam- 
ily support  group  gathered  in  an  apartment 
In  North  Oakley  Avenue  in  Chicago,  but  it 
could  have  been  any  of  the  hundreds  of  Alz- 
heimer's supjxjrt  groups  meeting  all  over  the 
country.  The  stories  are  essentially  the  same: 
A  vital,  loving  person  is  becoming  something 
else,  a  personality  is  eroding  before  the  fam- 
ily's eyes,  and  there  seems  no  way  to  stem 
the  loss.  It's  like  a  nightmare  In  which  a 
loved  one  is  drowning  and.  no  matter  how 
hard  you  try,  you  can't  quite  reach  their  out- 
stretched fingers. 

For  the  family,  Alzheimer's  becomes  an 
emotional  stew  of  frustration  and  guilt  ( lots 
of  guilt  arising  from  a  situation  with  no 
clear-cut  decisions  and  no  happy  solutions) 
and  fear  and  embarrsissment  over  a  "mental" 
problem  having  struck  a  relative.  Spicing  up 
this  mess  are  feelings  of  resentment  for  the 
victim  whose  needs  create  what  one  husband 
called  "36-hour  days,"  and  anger  aimed  at 
the  gods  and,  often,  at  doctors  who  drop  a 
diagnosis  and  run. 

Bobble  Olaze,  of  Bloomlngton,  Minn.,  na- 
tional program  development  and  member- 
ship chairman  for  the  Alzheimer's  associa- 
tion, was  given  the  bad  news  in  a  hospital 
waiting  room  filled  with  people: 

"He  said,  'Your  husband  has  a  progressive. 
Irreversible  brain  disease.  There  Is  no  known 
cause  or  cure.  You'll  Just  have  to  carry  on 
from  that."  I  never  saw  that  doctor  again." 

The  late  Dr.  Monica  Blumenthal.  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine, 
said,  "In  many  ways  dementia  is  like  death. 
It  is  the  death  of  the  mind.  Most  family 
members  who  are  close  to  the  patient  will  go 
through  some  phase  of  mourning  which  is 
often  more  grievous  than  that  produced  by 
death  Itself." 

"It  Is."  says  Bobble  Olaze,  who  has  en- 
dured her  husband's  disease  for  12  years,  "a 
funeral  that  never  ends." 

The  patient  is  suffering  sis  well,  not  Just 
suffering  the  loss  of  mental  abilities  but  suf- 
fering an  awareness  of  the  loss.  The  drown- 
ing nightmare  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Alzheimer's  victim,  at  least  early  on  In  the 
course  of  the  disease,  must  be  terrifying.  He 
knows  he's  reaching  for  help  and  feels  him- 
self slipping  away.  The  mind,  ultimate  ally 
In  his  struggle  through  life,  has  turned 
traitor. 

When  I  cleaned  out  my  mother's  house,  I 
found  literally  hundreds  of  scraps  of  paper 
with  names  and  phone  numbers  written  on 
them,  hints  at  how  to  carry  on  with  life, 
breadcrumbs  to  follow  home,  notes  in  a 
bottle  from  the  declining  self  to  the  more 
seriously  declined  self  of  the  future.  I  hauled 
a  plastic  leaf  bag  full  of  these  scraps  out  to 
the  rubbish  pile.  Most  of  the  scraps  carried 
my  name  and  number. 

"Chuck."  she  said  to  me  the  other  day  In 
one  of  the  rare  but  painful  siren  fiashes  of 
coherence  that  make  it  seem  for  a  moment 
that  the  rational  person  of  the  past  is  being 
held  captive  in  the  jumble,  "am  I  crazy?" 

Later  stages  see  an  easing  of  the  self- 
aware  fears  when,  as  psychiatrist  Dr.  Llssy 
Jarvlk,  of  the  University  of  California,  says, 
"they  seem  to  tune  out  somehow."  Along  the 
way,  there  may  be  episodes  of  sudden  per- 
sonality changes,  of  extreme  paranoia,  wan- 
dering, seizures,  violent  fiashes  of  anger. 

Each  case  follows  Its  own  route  through 
the  course  of  the  disease,  determined  per- 
haps by  which  areas  of  the  brain  suffer  the 
most  damage.  In  some,  recent  memories  will 


be  lost  but  old  ones  remain:  some  will  be 
especially  deficient  in  speech  or  in  carryloG 
out  tasks  In  a  proper  sequence.  Many,  though 
not  all,  will  show  an  intensification  of  their 
personalities,  shy  people  becoming  hermits, 
ebullient  types  becoming  aggressive. 

There  are  patients  who  retain  nonverbal 
skills,  such  as  the  ability  to  recognize  emo- 
tions m  others  |"You  look  so  tired,"  my 
mother  sometimes  tells  me,  mistaking  an- 
.:;ulsh  for  weariness  | .  Some  have  severe  drop- 
offs of  abilities,  with  long,  level  stretches  in 
between.  Others  decline  very  slowly.  Still 
others  slide  quickly  along  the  path  that  Dr. 
Robert  Katzman,  of  New  York's  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine,  says  "always  goes 
one  way — It  always  gets  worse." 

Some  Alzheimer's  patients  evidence  a 
stooped,  slow  gait  with  almost  no  arm  swing 
or  take  mincing  steps  from  a  flexed,  wide 
stance  [the  marche  a  petlts  pas,  "walk  of 
little  steps'"!.  Late  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease some  Involuntary  functions  may  be  lost. 
Incontinence  is  common.  In  rare  cases  the 
swallowing  reflex  or  the  ability  to  breathe 
unaided  disappears. 

Shakespeare  wrote  that  there  were  seven 
stages  In  the  life  of  man.  Of  the  seventh,  he 
said: 

Last  scene  of  all. 

That  ends  this  strange  and  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion. 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every- 
thing. 

Some  Alzheimer's  patients  deep  in  "mere 
oblivion"  show  an  amazing  ability  to  hang 
to  life.  One  woman  said  of  her  husband,  "He's 
a  shell  that  breathes,  living  on  and  on." 

Although  It  has  been  estimated  that  50  per 
cent  of  Alzheimer's  sufferers  die  of  pneu- 
monia and  that  pneumonia  is  twice  as  often 
the  cause  of  death  among  these  people  as  is 
true  of  the  population  generally,  some  re- 
searchers believe  that  pneumonia  may  be 
"o  verdlagnosed . "" 

Death,  these  scientists  say,  can  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  number  of  things.  Including  "benign 
neglect""  [sometimes  at  the  expressed  wish  of 
the  family!,  malnutrition  and  dehydration, 
Incorrect  diagnosis  and  treatment  |  arising 
often  from  an  inability  of  the  patient  to 
communicate  with  the  doctor!,  death  by 
Alzheimer's  itself  through  as-yet-undlscov- 
ered  mechanisms,  and  death  through  patient 
self-realization  of  serious  decline  !what  is 
sometimes  called  voodoo  death"!. 

There's  another  possibility.  My  mother 
doesn't  read.  She  hasn't  lost  the  ability,  just 
the  point.  When  I  gave  her  a  greeting  card 
from  an  old  friend  of  hers,  she  read  it  aloud 
very  quickly  without  any  emphasis  at  all 
from  beginning  to  end  and  then  read  "A 
Hallmark  Card"  and  the  price  code  across 
the  bottom.  She  seems  unable  to  affix  relative 
values  to  words  or,  for  that  matter,  to  any 
of  the  constant  bombardment  of  stlmulae 
she — and  all  of  us — face  all  day.  A  word  on  a 
page,  footsteps  In  the  hall,  gas  pain  In  the 
stomach,  a  craft  project,  images  on  the  TV 
screen  all  clamor  for  her  attention  and  all  get 
an  insignificant  bit  of  it. 

She  has  lost,  along  with  the  ability  to  re- 
member, the  ability  to  disregard.  The  world 
mugs  her  with  stimuli  and  she  retreats  Into 
near  total  Inactivity.  The  magazines  I  bring 
one  week  have  not  been  moved  the  next.  Her 
TV  set  Is  never  on.  A  ride  through  the  park, 
dinner  away  from  the  nursing  home  in  which 
she  now  lives  are  agony  for  her.  Surrounded 
by  things  to  do  and  people  willing  to  help 
her  do  them,  she  Instead  sits  and  paces  and 
paces  and  sits. 

British  geriatric  specialist  Sir  Martin  Roth 
looked  Into  the  postmortem  examinations  of 
many  Alzheimer's  disease  sufferers  and  con- 
cluded that  often  "there  was  very  little  to 
explain  what  caused  death.""  He  commented. 
""It  looks  like  death  from  boredom."" 
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After  the  support  group  meeting  on  Oakley 
Street  adjourned,  discussion  went  on  in  small 
groups  walking  to  their  cars.  One  man  was 
saying  that  If  he  got  the  disease  |lt  runs  In 
families,  so  the  possibility  is  always  on  rela- 
tives" minds  I,  he  hoped  someone  would  see 
to  It  that  he  dldnt  live  long. 

The  woman  he  was  talking  to  said,  '"Ive 
already  made  that  arrangement  with  a 
friend,"  and  she  snapped  her  umbrella  open 
against  the  rain. 

In  Research,  as  in  the  Brain,  Alzheimer's 
Takes  a  Twisting  Trail 
(By  Charles  Leroux) 
In  the  first  week  of  November  of  1906,  a 
woman  in  Tubingen,  Germany,  died  while 
under  the  medical  care  of  neuropathologist 
Alois  Alzheimer.  Over  the  previous  four 
years,  the  woman  had  suSeried  hallucina- 
tions, depression,  loss  of  memory,  loss  of  the 
ability  to  reason.  Her  symptoms  were  unmis- 
takably those  of  senile  dementia  !  senile 
meaning  "old":  dementia  meaning  ""deprived 
of  mind""!.  It  was  a  condition  doctors  bad 
seen  time  and  again  in  elderly  patients  and 
bad  dismissed  as  a  natural  part  of  the  aging 
process.  Strangely,  however,  this  woman 
wasn't  old.  She  was  51  at  the  onset  of  symp- 
toms. 

Alzheimer  autopsied  her  brain  and  using 
a  new  type  of  tissue  stain,  saw  two  types  of 
lesions  ! structural  abnormalities!,  two  hall- 
marks of  the  disease  that  now  carries  bis 
name. 

In  some  of  the  nerve  cells  of  the  woman's 
brain,  there  were  what  looked  like  infinitesi- 
mal, twisted  bits  of  yarn.  Those  were  fibers 
of  protein  twisted  around  each  other  forming 
tangles.  Outside  the  nerve  cells,  he  found 
neuritlc  plaques,  bits  of  degenerating  nerve 
cells  around  a  fibrous  core. 

"The  plaques  are  like  mothholes  In  fabric, 
like  the  footprints  of  an  elephant  across  a 
wheatfleld,  destructive,"  said  Dr.  Jan 
Leestma,  a  neuropathologist  at  Northwestern 
Memorial  Hospital.  "If  you  were  inside  an 
Alzheimer's  brain.  It  would  look  like  some- 
one had  been  loose  with  a  shotgun  In  there, 
but  it's  really  more  akin  to  someone  taking 
a  hatchet  to  telephone  cables.  The  fiow  of 
information  around  Inside  the  brain  Is  dis- 
rupted. lt"8  not  so  clear  what  the  tangles  do. 
They  may  over  the  course  of  time  constipate 
the  nerve,  filling  the  cell  with  twisted  protein 
and  causing  It  to  gradually  lose  function.  We 
do  know  that  the  more  plaques  and  tangles, 
the  more  loss  of  mental  ability.  Although  the 
threshold  varies  from  Individual  to  individ- 
ual, there  seems  to  be  a  level  of  these  lesions 
beyond  which  impairment  will  be  seen.  It's  as 
though  you  made  a  photocopy  of  a  page  of 
print.  The  cony  would  be  almost  as  clear  as 
the  original.  If  you  then  made  a  copy  of  the 
copy  and  then  a  copy  of  that  copy  and  so 
on,  there"d  be  a  point  beyond  which  the  print 
would  become  Illegible." 

I  was  reading  In  bed  one  night,  and  my 
son.  who  was  about  4  then,  crawled  In  with 
me.  He  was  used  to  being  read  to,  but  ap- 
parently fascinated  by  my  reading  in  silence. 
He  looked  at  me  curiously  for  a  while,  then 
said,  "You're  reading  In  your  mind,  aren"t 
you?" 

He  had  begun  to  realize  that  "in  the  mind"' 
Is  where  the  action  Is,  the  arena  where  each 
of  our  lives  ultimately  is  played.  In  the  last 
few  years,  I  have  watched  my  children  [he's 
7  now.  she"s  9!  preparing  their  "arenas," 
learning  reading  and  math  for  instance.  Over 
the  same  period  of  time,  I  have  watched  my 
mother  lose  the  ability  to  do  simple  arith- 
metic, to  update  a  checkbook  or  make 
change,  lose  the  sense  of  reading.  As  my 
daugbter  was  mastering  sums,  my  mother 
was  falling  prey  to  numbers,  making  long 
lists  of  them,  telephone  numbers,  check 
stub  numbers,  all  sorts  of  numbers,  hoping 
perhaps  to  gain  control  over  them.  As  my 


son  was  discovering  that  symbols  on  a  page 
made  words  and  then  sentences  and  then 
sense,  words  and  meanings  were  falling  apart 
for  his  grandmother.  It  seemed  that  the 
children  were  learning  what  she  was  un- 
learning, building  their  castles  of  her  rub- 
ble. Sometimes  on  the  same  day.  there  would 
be  thrilling  evidence  of  the  opening  of  their 
worlds  and  numbing  bints  that  hers  was 
closing. 

The  plaques  and  tangles  concentrate  In  the 
cerebral  cortex  and  the  hippocampus,  centers 
of  intellectual  activity  and  memory.  Motor 
centers  are  not  Initially  affected  !a  Washing- 
ton psychiatrist  had  a  patient  who,  2  y,  years 
into  the  disease,  still  shot  golf  in  the  SOe) 
nor  Ls  vision  or  hearing.  In  a  cruel  charade, 
Alzheimer"s  can  allow  its  victims  to  seem  for 
years  to  be  the  picture  of  physical  health 
while  centers  in  the  frontal  lobes  are  ravaged 
destroying  memory,  attention  span,  initia- 
tive. The  parts  of  the  brain  most  affected 
are  those  that  have  developed  more  in  man 
than  they  have  in  other  animals.  Alzheimer's 
removes  that  difference  as  It  erodes  the 
places  where  the  patient  appreciates  litera- 
ture, where  be  makes  puns,  where  remem- 
bered music  plays.  "The  computer,""  Leestma 
said,  "'the  thing  that  makes  us  human  Is, 
unfortunately,  what  goes."" 

Why?  Nobody  knows  for  sure,  but  there 
are  clues,  tantalizing,  confusing,  numerous 
clues  pointing  almost  every  direction  Imag- 
inable. There  are  diseases  whose  causes  are 
known  that  are  similar,  either  In  symptoms 
or  in  the  typical  brain  lesions  or  both,  to 
Alzheimer"s. 

Creutzfeldt-Jakob  disease  produces  a  rap- 
Idly  progressing  dementia  lectding  to  death  as 
does  Kuru.  a  disease  of  cannibalistic  natives 
of  eastern  New  Ouinea.  Advanced  cases  of 
Parklnson"s  disease  show  dementia  symp- 
toms. All  Down"s  syndrome  victims  who  live 
to  age  35  show  plaques  and  tangles  In  their 
brains  as  do  exprizeflghters  with  dementia 
puglllstlca,  "punch-drunk  syndrome.""  Stif- 
ferers  of  Korsakoff's  psychosis  show  the  con- 
fused and  forgetful  behavior  of  dementia. 

Creutzfeldt-Jakob  and  Kuru  are  caused  by 
viruses.  Parkinson's  Involves  a  deficient 
c^.emlcal  process.  Down's  Is  genetic.  Demen- 
tia puglllstlca  is  the  result  of  too  many  bard 
blows  to  the  bead.  Korsakoff's  Is  due  to  a 
lifetime  of  alcoholism.  Which  is  the  path  lead 
leading  to  the  cause  of  Alzhelmer"s — virus, 
chemistry,  heredity,  trauma,  toxin?  Only 
trauma  lsn"t  seriously  being  considered. 

Is  a  virus  the  culprit,  perhaps,  as  In  Cruetz- 
feldt-Jakob  and  Kuru,  a  ""slow""  virus,  one 
that  lies  dormant  In  the  body  for  years  be- 
fore becoming  activated?  Kuru  was  shown  to 
be  vlrally  caused  when  D.  Carleton  Oajdiusek 
and  his  colleagues  were  able  to  create  the 
disease  In  chimpanzees  by  injecting  Into 
their  brains  brain  tissue  of  Kuru  victims.  A 
study  that  claimed  to  show  that  Alzheimer's 
similarly  could  be  transmitted,  baa  recently 
been  recalled  by  the  researchers  who  did  the 
study.  Despite  that  setback  and  the  long 
! year-and-a-half  to  two-year!  wait  between 
initiation  of  experiment  and  result,  research 
continues  Into  a  possible  Alzheimer's  virus. 
Are  metal  deposits  to  blame?  Canadian  re- 
searchers SIS  early  as  1965  reported  finding 
aluminum  deposits  10-  to  30-tlmes  In  excess 
of  normal  In  the  most  lesion-affected  parts 
of  Alzbelmer"s  brains.  Studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  have 
found  that  very  nearly  all  of  the  brain  cells 
containing  neurofibrillary  tangles  had  alu- 
minum In  their  nuclei  while  adjacent,  nor- 
mal cells  were  virtually  free  of  detectsible 
trace  metals.  Does  the  presence  of  aluminum 
damage  nerve  cells?  Tests  with  rabbits  have 
indicated  that  it  may. 

Although  some  neurologists  advise  rela- 
tives of  Alzbeimers  victims  [people  with  a 
higher  than  normal  risk  of  getting  the  dis- 
ease] not  to  use  uncoated  aluminum  cook- 


ware  on  a  "'could  It  hurt?'"  basis,  others  think 
such  advice  is  totally  uncalled  for,  at  best 
meffective. 

Dr.  Leopold  Llss  of  the  Department  of 
Oerlatrics  and  Gerontology  at  Ohio  State 
University,  one  of  the  prc^xjnents  of  the 
aluminum-ascause  theory,  said  be  hoped  the 
metal  wouldn"t  be  found  guilty.  Why?  "Be- 
cause it's  everywhere,  in  the  ground,  in  the 
water,  in  the  air,  everywhere!  It's  one  of  tbe 
most  common  elements  of  tbe  Earth's  crust. 
There  Is  no  way  to  avoid  It."' 

A  number  of  researchers  [including  Lisa! 
are  experimenting  with  ways  not  of  avoiding 
aluminium  but  of  eliminating  It  from  tbe 
brain.  Tbe  focu^  of  these  experiments  Is 
chelating  sigents.  drugs  that  bind  aluminum, 
the  first  step  in  eliminating  the  metal  from 
the  body.  Early  stages  of  a  University  of 
Kentucky  study  attempting  to  define  normal 
levels  of  trace  metals  in  the  brain  seem  to 
confilct  with  the  earlier  Canadian  studies. 
The  Kentucky  investigators  have  found  alu- 
minum levels  in  the  brain  rise  with  age  but 
that  there's  no  difference  between  concen- 
trations in  the  brains  of  healthy  and  Alz- 
heimer's persons  of  tbe  same  age.  Aluminum 
remains  a  point  of  controversy  In  Alzheim- 
er's resesurch. 

Is  Alzheimer's  genetic?  Llssy  P.  Jarvlk  of 
the  Department  of  Psychology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  began  a 
paper  on  genetic  factors  In  Alzbelmer"s  by 
quoting  from  Oliver  Ooldsmith"s  "The  Citi- 
zen of  the  World"": 

"Those  who  travel  in  pursuit  of  wisdom 
walk  only  in  a  circle.  And  after  sUl  their  la- 
bor, at  least  return  to  their  pristine  Ignor- 
ance."" 

Genetic  questions  about  Alzheimer"s  do 
seem  to  lead  in  circles.  The  disease  seems  to 
run  In  families  (some  researchers  would  say 
one  form  of  the  disease  in  that  they  believe 
there  are  both  familial  and  sporadic  forms]. 
This  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  Alzheim- 
er's, or  even  a  disposition  to  It,  Is  Inherited. 
It  might  Instead  Indicate  that  something  in 
the  family's  environment  is  causing  the  dis- 
ease. The  risk  of  Alzheimer's  striking  some- 
one 65  or  older  in  tbe  general  population 
Is  2  to  3  in  100.  If  that  person  happens  to  be 
a  close  relative  of  a  victim,  the  risk  rises  to 
7  or  8  in  100.  The  closer  tbe  relationship, 
the  higher  the  risk.  [My  mother  is  one  of 
four  sisters  to  suffer  Alzheimer"s.  A  fifth  sis- 
ter died  of  lung  cancer  j.  If  one  of  a  pair  of 
twins  has  Alzhelmer"s,  tbe  risk  Is  greater  for 
the  other  If  be  Is  an  Identical  twin  (some 
scientists  say  tbe  risk  In  that  case  is  100 
per  cent!  than  if  be  Is  a  fraternal  twin. 

For  relatives  of  Alzbeimer"s  patients,  tbe 
family  factor  hangs  like  a  sword  from  a 
thread  above  their  beads.  A  cousin,  a  woman 
50  years  old,  called  me  the  other  day  to  talk 
about  how  the  disease  has  cut  a  swath 
through  tbe  fsunily  album.  "Every  time  I 
can't  remember  a  name."  she  said,  '"every 
time  I  cant  recall  where  I  put  sometblng. 
I  say  to  myself,  'is  this  it?"  " 

Alzbeimers  itself  isn"t  the  only  sword  over 
the  heads  of  family  members.  "They  face  an 
up-to-lO-times-greater  risk  of  having  a 
Dawns  syndrome  [mongolism!  child.  As  sci- 
ence has  prolonged  the  lives  of  these  re- 
tarded people  into  their  30s  and  beyond.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  all  Down"s  victims 
35  and  older  have  tangles  and  plaques,  tbe 
hallmarks  of  Alzheimer's,  in  their  brains. 

Does  this  Indicate  that  Alzhelmer"s  also 
Is  caused  by  a  genetic  abnormality?  If  such 
an  abnormality  could  be  found,  would  it 
serve  as  a  ""marker"'  to  indicate  persons  who 
will  develop  or  will  likely  develoiJ  Alzhelm- 
er"s?  How  would  we  deal  with  such  predic- 
tions? The  genetic  path  to  Alzheimer's  Is  a 
maze. 

Ts  a  chemical  deficiency  to  blame?  Acetyl- 
choline is  one  of  about  25  chemicals  In  the 
brain  that  help  transmit  messages  from  one 
nerve   cell   to   another.   The  brain   uses  an 
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I  hollne  acetyltranaf erase,  In  manu- 
acetylchollne.  This  enzyme  baa 
observed  to  be  in  short  supply  In  the 
elderly  people  generally  and  de- 
i  as  much  as  90  per  cent  In  the 
Alzheimer's  sufferers.  Less  enzyme 
less  neurotransmitter,  and  tests 
acetylcholine  plays  a  major  role  In 
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seem  logical  then  to  administer 
Us  cousin,  lecithin,  to  alleviate 
for  Alzheimer's  patients  sus  L-dopa 
those  of  Parkinson's  disease. 
rtowever.  tests  of  the  dietary  or  In- 
re  Placement   of   the   missing   neuro- 
have  not  yielded  positive  results. 
pa<|hs  that  are  being  followed  in  search 
of  Alzheimer's  disease  twist  and 
lometlmes  cross  each  other.  Pevhapa 
c  factor.  If  there  Is  one,  works  In 
with  an  environmental  or  viral 
pi|Dduce  the  disease.  Perhaps  aluml- 
symptom   of   Alzheimer's   rather 
cfause.    Perhaps   In    Alzheimer's   the 
^stem  has  mistaken  brain  cells  for 
vaders   and   is   attacking  and   de- 
t^em  in  a  tragic  Instance  of  "friend- 
Perhaps,  perhaps. 

Alois   Alzheimer's   name   be- 
to  was  sometimes  alternately 
pr^nlle  dementia  to  distinguish   it 
dementia.   The   two   dementias 
the  names  Implied,  in  that  one 
before  old  age  while  the  other  came 
aid   age.   Presenlllty   was   assumed 
ei^rologlcal   in   origin  while  senility 
by  hardening  of  the  arteries  of 
Presenlllty    | Alzheimer's)    was   a 
wl^ile  senility  was  part  of  the  natural 
Into   the   valley   of   death.   The 
divided   the   two   senllltles   was 
jTou  showed  symptoms  before  your 
that  was  presenlllty,  disease; 
senility,  nature's  way. 
prc^blem  with  the  view  was  that  the 
of  Alzheimer's,  plaques  and  tan- 
showing  up  in  the  brains  of  peo- 
onset  of  symptoms  came  after  age 
brains  of  50-year-old  Alzhelm- 
looked  Just  like  autopsled  brains 
»0-year-old  senility  sufferers.  An- 
em  was  that  examination  of  de- 
paftients  found  only  a  small  percent- 
to  be  suffering  hardening  of  the 
another  problem   was   that   If 
a  was  natural,  why  didn't  It 
everyone?  Not  all  old  people,  even 
old     people,     become     demented 
at  91,  still  a  great  artist,  Tos- 
.  still  a  great  musician.]  The  term 
of    the    Alzheimer's   Type 
'  ^ords.  old-age  deprivation  of  mind 
age  deprivation  of  mind]  wtw  in- 
over  this  situation,  but  the  cover 
very  neatly, 
there  is  an  as-yet-unpubllshed 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
that  the  earlier  the  onset  of 
symptoms,  the  more  severe  the 
the  disease   and   the  greater  the 
family  members,  most  evidence  In- 
the  similarities  of  pre-65  and 
s  far  outnumber  the  dlf- 
-ipparently.   though   age  of  onset, 
and   speed   of  decline  ■  can   vary 
-   Individual  to  individual,  Alz- 
a  single  disease  or  family  of  dl3- 
Important  thing  is  that  It  Is  a 
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School's  department  of  neuropatliology  haa 
written  that  the  "failure  to  (view  aging  of 
the  brain  as  a  pathological  process,  a  disease  | 
win  turn  victories  in  our  crusades  against 
cancer  and  heart  disease  Into  hollow  shells, 
and  the  fruits  of  these  victories  will  be  bitter 
ones  as  we  watch  the  wards  of  our  hospitals 
flu  with  older  people  who  have  strong 
bodle3  but  diminished  minds." 

Red  Tape  Cripples  Finances  of  Families  of 

Alzheimer  Victims 

(By  Charles  Leroux) 

It  Is  In  her  family  and  I  know  that  she  is 

fighting   It.   She  always  was  a  fighter.  .  .  . 

My  wife  is  staying  in  her  home  as  long  as  I 

am  around.  She   understands  a  lot.  and  It 

would  kill  us  both  if  she  had  to  be  put  In  a 

nursing  home.  The  government  should  beat 

this  thing;   they  can  go  to  the  moon  but 

won't  spend  money  to  save  a  human  mind.  It 

makes  me  sick." 

"He  Is  very  agitated  all  the  time  now.  I 
don't  know  what  to  do.  We  have  gone  from 
doctor  to  doctor  and  get  the  same  thing:  put 
him  in  a  home.  Well.  I  have  tried  to  find  one 
and  It  Is  hard.  They  all  have  a  waiting  list 
a  mile  long.  I  never  made  out  the  checks,  and 
now  It  Is  all  up  to  me.  He  Is  like  a  kid  now, 
and  I  can't  stand  it.  ...  If  I  could  get  some 
help  at  the  house,  I  might  be  able  to  keep 
him  at  home:  but  people  want  money  and  we 
are  just  getting  this  disability  check  and 
dipping  Into  the  savings." 

Those  are  the  voices  of  two  spouses  of 
Alzheimer's  victims  in  Pittsburgh,  although 
they  could  be  any  Alzheimer's  relatives  any- 
where. After  they  have  gotten  used  to  the 
strange  name  of  the  disease;  after  they  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  confused, 
frightened,  sometimes  memory-less  being 
that  now  lives  in  the  body  of  their  loved  one; 
after  they  have  accepted  that  the  disease  will 
lead  on  a  long,  wearying  path  to  an  early 
funeral  there  is  still  something  hard  to  ac- 
cept. Impossible  to  get  used  to — the  bills. 

I  have  taken  a  few  minutes  from  writing 
this  to  make  out  a  check  to  the  nursing  home 
where  my  mother  lives.  The  check  is  for 
•1,456.65.  It  pays  for  the  month  of  August. 
The  home  Is  clean  and  caring  and  well-run 
but  not  at  all  fancy.  The  cost  Is  probably 
about  average.  All  over  the  country,  checks 
are  being  written.  About  750,000  Alzheimer's 
sufferers  are  in  nursing  homes  "dipping  Into 
the  savings."  About  the  same  number  are 
being  cared  for  at  home  at  costs  (not  count- 
ing time  and  stress)  that  may  be  less  than 
nursing  homes  initially  but  higher  in  later 
stages  of  the  disease.  Most  families  who  care 
for  an  Alzheimer's  victim  at  home  find  It 
necessary  sooner  or  later  to  bring  in  outside 
help;  and,  as  the  woman  In  Pittsburgh  said. 
"People  want  money." 

My  mother  thought  she  had  enough 
money.  She  owned  a  small  house  outright. 
She  had  Medicare  coverage  and  a  private 
supplemental  po.icy  as  well.  She  used  to 
tell  me.  "I  just  wa«it  to  be  sure  that  I  can 
be  independent.  Charlie,  not  a  burden  to 
you."  Before  she  retired,  a  friend  who  is  a 
financial  counselor  looked  over  her  asse's 
and  told  me.  "She  needn't  worry.  The 
house  is  clear.  Her  pension.  Social  Security, 
dividends,  and  interest  will  cover  food  and 
utilities  and  taxes.  Even  If  her  health  de- 
teriorates, there's  the  Insurance."  He  didn't 
know  about  Alzheimer's  disease. 

Three  years  after  that  conversation,  the 
diagnosis  of  Alzheimer's  was  made,  and  I 
asked  the  doctor  for  help  in  deciding  how  to 
manage  my  mother's  finances— should  I  sell 
the  house,  for  Instance,  or  keep  It  In  hope 
that  she  would  be  able  to  return  there  in 
the  future?  The  answer  was  my  first  clue  to 
what  the  disease  really  would  mean,  the  first 
chord  of  ominous  background  music.  "Sell 


the  house,"  the  doctor  said  without  hesita- 
tion. 

I  sold.  1 1  had  gotten  power  of  attorney 
early  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  before  It 
had  been  finally  diagnosed,  and  if  there  Is 
one  piece  of  advice  I  would  give  to  anyone 
who  suspecu  a  relative  might  have  Alzheim- 
er's it  Is  to  sit  down  at  once  with  the  family 
lawyer  )  I  Invested  the  money  for  her  and 
calculated  the  monthly  income  from  those 
Investments  plus  the  Social  Security  and 
pension  Income.  There  wasn't  enough  to 
cover  the  cosu.  "There's  always."  I  remem- 
ber, "the  Insurance." 

For  Alzheimer's  victims,  however,  insur- 
ance Is  virtually  useless  Policies  are  geared 
to  (  "biased  toward"  Alzheimer's  relatives 
charge)  treatable,  obviously  physical  prob- 
lems, a  broken  hip  or  a  stroke,  for  Instance. 
Alzheimer's,  a  long-term.  Incurable,  neoro- 
loglcal  disease,  ts  a  word  most  Insurance 
companies  pretend  not  to  hear. 

Four  years  ago.  Ely  Pelnerman's  father 
v/as  diagnosed  as  having  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. The  man  was  58,  a  contractor,  not  yet 
retired  but.  because  of  the  disease,  unable 
to  continue  his  business.  Felnerman  Is  an 
insurance  consultant  in  Tucson,  and  he 
knew  that  there  was  a  clause  in  his  father's 
life  Insurance  policy  that  waived  payment 
of  premiums  in  the  event  of  disability  He 
had  already  |  after  six  months  and  the  serv- 
ices of  a  lawyer  specializing  in  the  Social 
Security  fystem)  gotten  the  government  to 
declare  his  father  disabled  and  to  pay  him 
two  years  back  Social  Security.  Even  the 
long  hassle  with  the  government  didn't  pre- 
pare Palnerman  for  what  the  Insurance  com- 
pany told  him. 

"I  was  told,  not  once  but  several  times  by 
different  people,  that  the  company  "does 
not  feel  Alzheimer's  1;:  a  disabling  disease  '  " 
Felnerman  went  to  the  Insurance  com- 
mission of  New  York  state  (where  the  policy 
had  been  purchased).  The  commission  ruled 
that  Felnerman's  father  was.  In  fact,  dis- 
abled by  Alzheimer's  and  that  he  did  not 
have  to  pay  premiums.  The  cost  of  that  vic- 
tory to  Felnerman  was  eight  months  of  time, 
the  expense  of  legal  filings,  nearly  :oo  hours 
of  long-distance  telephone  cans 
"I  set  precedent  in  New  York,"  he  said 
but  only  because  I  am  an  insider  in  the 
business.  I  knew  every  angle." 

Most  Alzheimer's  relatives  have  had  little 
or  no  success  In  getting  disability  payments 
waiver  of  premiums  because  of  disability" 
payments  for  visiting  nurse  services,  etc 
Policies  sold  as  supplements  to  Medicare 
supposedly  covering  what  Medicare  does  not 
and  yielding  therefore  "total"  coverage  een- 
erally  have  not  helped,  either. 

"They  don't  pay  custodial  care,  and  they 
consider  nursing  care  for  an  Alzheimer's 
patient  custodial.  "  Felnerman  said.  Also  if 
you  buy  a  Medicare  sup  and  then  a  couple  of 
years  later  are  diagnosed  as  having  Alz- 
heimer's, the  Insurance  company  will  claim 
that  that  was  a  prior  existing  condition 
that  you  had  the  disease  all  along  and  that 
It  therefore  Isn't  covered.' 

Medicare's  requirements  for  coverage  vir- 
tually rule  out  assistance  for  Alzheimer's 
Victims.  Medicare  pays  nursing  home  or  at- 
home  care  only  after  a  three-day  hospital 
stay,  only  if  the  nursing  home  or  at-home 
care  Is  for  the  illness  that  occasioned  the 
hospital  stay,  only  for  skilled  care,  only  for 
the  first  20  days  (after  that  on  a  shared-cost 
basis),  and  only  for  100  days  total  before 
another  hospital  stay  is  necessary. 

The  major  sticking  point  is  Medicare's  in- 
sistence that  nursing  care  for  an  Alzheimer's 
patient  Is  custodial,  hence  not  covered  The 
Medicare  handbook  says:  "Care  is  considered 
custodial  when  it  is  primarilv  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  personal  needs  that  could 
be  provided  by  persons  without  professional 
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skills  or  training;  for  example,  help  In  walk- 
ing, getting  In  and  out  of  bed.  bathing,  dress- 
ing, eating,  and  Uklng  medicine.  .  Medi- 
care does  not  cover  your  cost.  If  It  la  mainly 
custodial." 

Veterans  Administration  hospitals  admit 
patients  because  of  "service  connected" 
medical  problems  or.  lacking  proof  of  serv- 
ice connection  )as  in  Alzheimer's  disease), 
because  the  veteran  Is  indigent  Decisions  on 
who  gets  admitted  have  been  made  on  a 
hospital  by  hospital  basis,  ar.d,  largely,  Alz- 
heimer's sufferers  have  been  excluded  or  ad- 
mitted with  the  understanding  that  if  room 
is  needed  for  sufferers  of  treatable  diseases, 
they'll  have  to  leave. 

Dr.  Paul  Haber.  the  VA's  assistant  chief 
medical  officer  for  extended  care,  explained. 
"It's  a  very  labor-intensive  disease.  The  Alz- 
heimer's patient  Is  sometimes  quarrelsome, 
self-deatructlve,  wanders,  is  disoriented.  If 
we  admitted  all  the  Alzheimer's  veterans, 
our  resources  very  soon  would  be  depleted." 
Haber  said  that  a  conference  being  held 
In  Washington  this  week  Is  Intended  to  de- 
velop a  more  uniform  VA  policy  and  to  plan 
research  projects  to  be  carried  out  at  four 
of  the  VA's  eight  geriatric  centers. 

Medicaid  or  other  forms  of  welfare  will 
not  step  in  until  the  family's  savings  have 
been  dipped  into  nearly  to  death.  At  about 
•  17.000  a  year  and  rising  for  nursing  home 
care  over  the  course  of  a  disease  that  can 
take  10.  13  or  more  years  from  diagnosis  to 
grave,  most  families  will  meet  financial 
ruin  somewhere  along  the  way. 

Alzheimer's  relatives  find  it  particularly 
galling  that,  as  Jerome  Stone,  president  of 
the  Alzheimer's  Disease  and  Related  Disor- 
ders Association,  said,  "citizens  must  be  re- 
duced to  poverty  before  they  become  eligible 
for  assistance" 

Take,  for  example,  a  hypothetical  Mrs. 
Smith  In  Illinois  who  Is  in  a  nursing  home 
with  Alzheimer's  and  who  has  a  husband 
who  is  still  working,  making  ^20.000  a  year. 
Her  Income  (Social  Security,  a  pension  per- 
haps) must  go  to  pay  her  expenses.  She  can 
keep  only  •1.500  in  cash  and  use  $25  a  month 
to  pay  for  a  haircut  or  candy  bars  or  what- 
ever. Her  husband  can  retain  only  (1.500  as 
well  and  must  contribute  $204  a  month 
toward  her  upkeep.  Public  aid  will  pay  what 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  cannot.  Mr.  Smith  can 
keep  their  house  and  live  there  but  a  lien  Is 
placed  against  it  by  the  state  so  that  after 
she  and  he  both  have  died,  the  state  rather 
than  their  children  will  get  the  house,  sell  it. 
and  use  those  proceeds  to  offset  the  cost  of 
Mrs.  Smith's  health  care.  Many  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smiths  have  been  advised  to  divorce  so  that 
the  well  partner  might  retain  assets.  Some 
of  them,  sacrificing  the  vow  "in  sickness  and 
in  health."  acceptlnit  emotional  devastation 
over  financial  devastation,  have  divorced 
their  stricken  mates. 

As  Alzheimer's  can  devastate  a  family"s 
assets,  there  are  fears  that  it  could  do  the 
same  to  the  national  bankbook.  Lewis 
Thomas,  chancellor  of  Memorial  Sloan- 
Ketterlng  Cancer  Center,  writer,  and  member 
of  the  Alzheimer's  Association  board,  has 
called  the  disease  "a  disease  of  the  century,"" 
and  cautioned  that  the  coet  of  dementing 
Illness  )of  which  Alzheimer's  Is  the  most 
widespread)  In  the  future  may  be  "enough 
to  swamp  all  other  parts  of  anv  health  care 
system."  Dr.  Robert  Terrv.  chairman  of 
pathology  at  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medi- 
cine in  New  York  and  a  long-time  Alz- 
heimer's researcher,  has  said.  "If  we  don't 
control  this  disease,  it  will  eventually  bank- 
rupt us." 

Here's  why:  In  the  last  several  years,  the 
death  rate  for  people  over  85  has  been  de- 
creasing faster  than  for  any  other  age  group. 


yielding  what  Dr.  Carl  Elsdorfer.  president 
of  Montefiore  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  in 
New  York,  has  called  the  "aging  of  the 
aged."  In  the  next  50  years,  the  number  of 
people  65  and  over  is  expected  to  Increase 
from  the  present  25  million  to  more  than 
double  that  number.  Elsdorfer  said,  "Unfor- 
tunately, but  absolutely  predictably,  among 
the  more  profound  negative  aspects  of  this 
population  Increase  will  be  a  concomitant 
significant  Increase  in  the  Alzheimer's  types 
of  dementia  ) which)  doubles  In  prevalence 
with  every  five  years  past  the  age  of  60.  so 
that  extending  life  by  10  years  would  quad- 
ruple the  prevalence." 

More  old  people  means  more  Alzheimer's, 
which  means  more  nursing  home  admissions 
(and,  t>ecause  they  can  be  difficult  to  deal 
with,  It  Is  already  a  struggle  to  get  Alz- 
heimer's patients  placed  in  nursing  homes), 
more  care  at  home,  more  costs  ]  the  projected 
nursing  home  bill  for  1980.  of  which  Alz- 
heimer s  would  account  for  well  over  half,  is 
•75.6  billion),  more  welfare. 

Re'^earch  Into  the  cause  of  the  disease,  how 
It  Is  distributed  In  the  population,  the  ef- 
fects of  memory-enhancing  drugs,  etc.  Is 
sponsored  primarily  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment through  grants  from  and  research  at 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  and  Communica- 
tive Disorders  and  Stroke,  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  all  based  in 
Bethesda.  Md. 

There  will  be  (10  million  worth  of  such 
National  Institutes  of  Health  research  this 
year.  That's  up  from  only  •S  million  In  1977 
but  still  less  than  a  2.000th  of  the  annual 
cost  of  caring  for  Alzheimer's  sufferers. 

While  the  search  goes  on  for  a  cause  and  a 
cure,  there  are  other  fundamental  needs.  Im- 
provement In  diagnostic  techniques  Is  one. 
It"s  Important  to  separate  the  treatable 
causes  of  dementla-Uke  symptoms — over- 
medlcatlon.  depression,  etc. — from  Alzheim- 
er's. Mistaking  Alzheimer's  for  depression  had 
a  friend's  father,  who  was  told  that  socializa- 
tion was  what  his  wife  needed,  forcing  the 
confused  woman  Into  giving  elaborate  dinner 
parties  when  she  could  scarcely  remember 
who  the  guests  were.  A  similar  mistake  had 
another  man  dragging  his  wife  out  to  the 
opera  where  she  sat  unaware  of  where  she 
was  and  fondled  the  heads  of  the  people  in 
the  row  In  front  of  her.  On  the  advice  of  a 
psychiatrist.  I  told  my  mother  that  If  she 
didn't  go  to  the  senior  citizens'  meetings, 
didn't  sit  through  travelogs  in  the  church 
basement.  I'd  stop  helping  her  with  her 
checkbook.  Terrified,  of  course,  she  went. 

To  be  absolutely  sure  of  a  diagnosis  of 
Alzheimer's,  to  determine  familial  occur- 
rence of  the  disease,  and  to  supply  re- 
searchers with  adequate  supplies  of  tissue 
for  study,  willing  next-of-kin.  autopsy,  and 
an  Alzheimer's  brain  bank  are  important. 
There  are  brain  banks  In  Los  Angeles  at  the 
VA  Wadsworth  Hospital  Center;  In  Belmont, 
Mass..  at  McLean  Hospital:  In  the  Bronx, 
New  York,  at  the  department  of  pathology  of 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine;  and  one 
devoted  exclusively  to  Alzheimer's  at  the 
University  of  California.  San  Diego. 

Creative  new  approaches  are  being  brought 
to  bear  on  the  maintenance  of  Alzheimer's 
patients. 

One  is  the  teaching  nursing  home.  Robert 
Butler,  director  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  argued  for  this  concept  in  a  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  article, 
saying  that  as  "vaccine  replaced  the  iron 
lung,  today's  nursing  home,  the  contem- 
porary 'iron  lung'  of  geriatrics,  will  be  re- 
placed by  a  strong  research  effort."  By  affilia- 
tion with  various  universities'  medical  and 
nursing  schools.  It's  hoped  that  these  teach- 


ing nursing  homes  could  ease  staff  shortage*, 
encourage  geriatric  research,  guide  health 
professionals  into  work  with  the  elderly,  and 
serve  as  models  to  the  nation's  18.000  nurs- 
ing homes. 

There  Is  also  creative  work  being  done  in 
the  political  arena — bills,  some  already  en- 
acted, providing  more  flexibility  In  dispens- 
ing more  flexibility  in  dispensing  of  govern- 
ment services  to  the  elderly  Some  state  laws 
and  at  least  one  new  federal  law  are  Intended 
to  make  the  at-home  care  option  [as  opposed 
to  institutionalization  j  vlsable. 

One  of  the  most  active  politicians  in  such 
matters  Is  Rep.  Claude  Pepper  |D..  Fla.). 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Aging. 
81  years  old  himself.  "As  It  now  stands." 
Pepper  said,  "none  of  our  public  or  private 
health  care  programs  adequately  meets  the 
special  needs  of  Alzheimer's  patients  and 
their  families.  But  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments are  beginning  to  respond.  Large 
numbers  of  talented  people  are  putting  their 
minds  to  solving  the  long-term  care 
dilemma.  Cutbacks  In  social  programs  may 
slow  our  pace  for  the  moment,  but  the  bur- 
geoning Interest  in  long-term  care  can  only 
offer  very  hopeful  signs  for  the  future." 

The  present,  in  the  form  of  letters  from 
people  who  have  just  heard  or  who  suspect 
a  loved  one  has  Alzheimer's.  Is  stacked  to 
overflowing  In  boxes  and  spread  across  desks 
of  the  Alzheimer's  Disease  and  Related  Dis- 
orders Association  (ADRDA)  national  head- 
quarters In  Chicago.  ADRDA  was  formed  in 
December.  1979,  and  has  grown  to  31  chap- 
ters, and  a  mailing  list  of  some  60.000  names 
and  growing  as  each  of  those  letters  Is  dealt 
with.  Because  It  is  a  new  organization  and 
because  Alzheimer's  remains,  in  the  words 
of  Jerome  Stone,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, "a  silent  epidemic."  fund-raising  is 
difficult.  "With  Alzheimer's,  there's  no  pos- 
ter child."  Stone  said  in  pointing  up  the 
Incorrect  and  stymieing  attitude  that  de- 
mentia is  just  a  part  of  old  age. 

Multiple  sclerosis  strikes  only  about  a 
tenth  as  many  Americans  as  does  Alzheim- 
er's, yet  the  annual  budget  for  the  MS  asso- 
ciation last  year  was  (30  million,  while  the 
Alzheimer's  Association  got  by  on  990.000. 
Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis,  which  affects 
only  1  300th  as  many  people  as  Alzheimer's, 
was  able  to  raise  funds  more  easily  after  it 
became  known  as  Lou  Gehrig's  disease.  The 
Alzheimer's  people  were  excited  last  spring 
(sorry  for  the  Individual,  but  excited  by  the 
possibilities)  when  It  became  known  that 
among  the  sufferers  of  the  disease  is  Rita 
Hayworth. 

My  mother's  name  would  not  rise  out  of 
the  sea  of  Alzheimer's  statistics.  Her  great- 
est accomplishment  in  life  was  getting 
through  most  of  It  on  her  own  and  against 
odds  and  at  the  same  time  bringing  a  child 
to  adulthood.  I  brought  an  old  family  photo 
album  to  her  the  other  day  in  hopes  that 
she  might  recognize  some  faces  there  and 
get  enjoyment  from  that.  She  didn't,  didn't 
know  her  sisters,  thought  my  father,  dead 
for  38  years,  was  me;  but  she  stopped  at  a 
photograph  of  herself.  It  had  been  taken 
when  she  was  20  or  so.  A  tight  smile  seemed 
to  be  holding  back  a  laugh.  The  eyes  were  as 
bright  and  clear  as  a  sparrow's. 
"I  was  very  pretty. "  she  said. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESroE>rr 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  October  7.  1981.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  October  9.  1981, 
received  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  sundry 
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FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
DURING  THE   ADJOURN- 


the  authority  of  the  order  of 
of  October  7,  1981,  the  See- 
the Senate,  on  October  13,  1981, 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
enrolled  bills: 
An  act  to  Increase  the  pay  and 
of    members    of    the    uniformed 
for  other  purposes; 
An    act    to   extend    for    3    addl- 
the   provisions   of   the   Fisher- 
Act  of  1967  relating  to  the 
of  U.S.  commercial  fishermen 
losses  incurred  Incident  to  the 
their  vessels  by  foreign  nations. 

purposes:  and 
\n  act  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
referendum  with  respect  to  the 
i^arketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
year  beginning  June  1.  1982. 


Etf  lOLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
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MESS  AGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:11  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  ol  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gre(  ory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announciid  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  bill,  \  ithout  amendment: 


S.  1224.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  use  of  the  frank,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  4:34  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  following  bill,  without 
amendment : 

S.  1687.  An  act  to  make  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  the  International  Investment  Sur- 
vey Act  of  1976. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  reo.uest;  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1000.  An  act  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  provide  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  1184.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  regarding  the 
rate  of  duty  that  may  be  proclaimed  by  the 
President  with  respect  to  sugar  imports; 

H.R.  4145.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  provide  uniform 
margin  requirements  in  transactions  Involv- 
ing the  acquisition  of  securities  of  certain 
United  States  corporations  by  non-United 
States  lenders,  and  to  specify  a  private  right 
of  action  for  certain  violations  of  margin  re- 
quirements; and 

H.R.  4327.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

At  5 :  36  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  1224.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  use  of  the  frank,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  '  Mr. 
Thurmond). 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  1184.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  regarding  the 
rate  of  duty  that  may  be  proclaimed  by  the 
President  with  respect  to  sugar  Imports;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  4145.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  provide  uniform 
margin  requirements  in  transactions  involv- 
ing the  acquisition  of  securities  of  certain 
United  States  corporations  by  non-United 
States  lenders,  and  to  specify  a  private  right 
of  action  for  certain  violations  of  margin  re- 
quirements; to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


HOUSE  BILL  ORDERED  HELD  AT 
THE   DESK 

The  following  bill  was  ordered  held  at 
the  desk  by  unanimous  consent  until  the 
close  of  business  on  October  15,  1981 : 


H.R.  4327.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  otb«r  pur- 
poses. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  today, 
October  14.  1981,  he  had  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills : 

S.  1181.  An  act  to  increase  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1191.  An  act  to  extend  for  three  addi- 
tional years  the  provisions  of  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967  relating  to  the 
reimbursement  of  United  States  commercial 
fishermen  for  certain  losses  incurred  inci- 
dent to  the  seizure  of  their  vessels  by  foreign 
nations,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.  1712.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  June  1,  1982. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-2053.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  cumulative 
report  on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals, 
dated  October  1.  1981;  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30.  1976.  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EC-2064.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  certain  deferrals  of  budget  author- 
ity contained  In  the  President's  thirteenth 
special  message  for  fiscal  year  1981;  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975.  re- 
ferred Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2055.  A  communication  from  the  State 
Conservationist.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  an  evaluation  of  cell  graz- 
ing systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-2056.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works), 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Panama  Canal  under  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Treaty  of  1977,  to  amend  certain 
laws  applicable  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2057.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
Involuntary  residential  displacement;  to  the 
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Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2058.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Vice  President  for  Governmental  Affairs. 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  average  number  of  passengers  and  the 
one-time  performance  of  each  train  oper- 
ated by  the  Corporation  for  July  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2059.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  thi  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  methods,  procedures 
and  processeb  to  restore  the  quality  of  the 
Nation's  publicly  owned  freshwater  lakes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2060.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  Public  Law  94-241.  which  approved 
the  Covenant  to  Establish  a  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  Political 
Union  with  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
change  the  effective  date  of  the  applicability 
of  the  United  States  Social  Security  System 
to  the  Commonwealth;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-2061 .  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Legal  Advisor  for  Tteaty  Affatrj. 
Department  of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  t!it 
United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period  prior 
to  September  7.  1981;  to  the  Committee  o:; 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2062.  A  communication  from  the  Assisr- 
ant  Secretary  of  Energy  for  Management  and 
Administration,  transsiitting.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Govemmenta: 
Affairs. 

EC-2063.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Manpower  Planning  and  Analysis 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defens-^ 
for  Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  fiscal  year 
1980  report  ol  the  Military  Retirement  .'jvs- 
tem;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2064.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sociate Commissioner  (Examinations)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  copies  of  visa  petitions  allowing  for 
the  temporary  admission  of  certain  aliens 
under  section  212(d)(3)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
:he  Judiciary. 

EC-2065.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations  for  Safeguarding 
National  Security  Information;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2066.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  proposed  regulation  for  the  Pell 
Grant  Program  and  the  three  Campus-Based 
Student  Aid  Programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2067  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Better  Accountability  Procedures 
Needed  In  NSF  and  NIH  Research  Grant 
Programs";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2068.  A  communication  from  the  Coun- 
cil Chairperson  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Adult  Education,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  1980  annual  report  of 
the  Council;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
as  indicated: 

POM-464.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry: 

"Joint  Resolutioh  No.  37 

"Whereas.  Substantial  effort  and  funds  are 
expended  by  all  levels  of  government  in  pro- 
viding basic  human  ni-cessities  to  eliminate 
hunger  and  provide  an  adequate  diet;   and 

"Whereas.  It  is  necessary  to  find  a  means 
to  accomplish  this  at  the  least  possible  cost 
with  maximum  funds  available  as  benefits; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  fed<ral  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram is  designed  to  be  administered  separate 
from  other  programs  developed  to  meet  basic 
needs;   now.  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation which  would:  (1)  provide  that  pilot 
project  authority  be  granted  to  states  to 
study  the  efft-cts  of  public  assistance  food 
stamp  cash-out  by  providing  an  additional 
cash  Increment  to  Aid  to  Families  With 
Dependent  ChUdren  (AFDC)  program  recip- 
ients in  lieu  of  the  food  stamps  currently 
being  provided;  (2)  hold  state  and  county 
governments  harmless  for  any  Increased 
amount  of  cash  assistance  issued  In  conjunc- 
tion with  this  pilot;  and  (3)  transfer  respon- 
sibility for  administration  of  the  federal  Food 
Stamp  Program  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services; 
and  be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, each  Senator  and  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  California 
delegation,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services." 

POM-465.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  urging  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  naval  recovery  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

POM-466.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  favoring  congressional 
cooperation  with  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan 
administration  in  strengthening  U.S.  military 
power:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

POM-467.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Shoshone  County  Commissioners, 
Wallace.  Idaho,  opposing  the  sale  of  sliver  by 
the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

POM-468.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Commute? 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
"A  REsoLirnoN 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration maintains  a  regional  office  in  the 
town  of  Burlington  within  the  Common- 
wealth; and 

"Whereas,  This  agency  has  advised  Con- 
gress that  It  Intends  to  consolidate  Its  11 
regional  offices  Into  6  to  achieve  greater  effi- 
ciency; and 

"Whereas.  Part  of  its  plan  Included  the 
closing  of  the  regional  office  in  New  York  and 
consolidating    the    northeast    operations    In 


Burlington  with  Its  authority  extending  from 
New  England  south  to  West  Virginia  and 
west  to  Ohio:   and 

■Wherzas.  The  New  Englaad  council  h»i 
learned  that  this  plan  has  been  stopped  and 
may  be  reversed,  with  the  loss  of  some  400 
Jobs  to  this  area;  and 

Whereas,  The  Burlington  location  Is  an 
excsllent  one  bsing  in  the  midst  of  high  tech- 
nology-related space  industries;   and 

■Whereas,  The  regional  office  in  Burlington 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  of  vital  Import 
to  the  success  of  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  neigh- 
boring communities  concerned  about  air- 
plane noise;  therefore  be  it 

■Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  take  appropriate  action  to  insure 
the  continued  maintenance  of  a  regional  of- 
fice of  said  agency  within  the  town  of  Bur- 
lington: and  be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth  and  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration." 

POM-469.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Connecticut  State  Council  of  Machinists, 
opposing  the  decontrol  of  natural  gas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

POM-470.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance : 

"Joint  RssoLtrrioN  No.  53 
"Whereas.  One  of  the  primary  goals  of  the 
Social  Security  system  is  to  assure  that  the 
elderly  population  receives  adequate  recom- 
pense lor  their  support  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system  during  their  working  lives;  and 
"Whereas,  Another  of  the  principal  goal* 
of  the  Social  Security  system  is  to  assure 
that  elderly  persons  shall  not  be  forced  to 
live  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty:  and 

"Whereas.  Until  the  present  time,  federal 
law  has  mandated  that  Social  Security  bene- 
fits provided  to  old  age  recipients  shall  not 
fall  below  a  specified  figure,  with  the  cur- 
rent figure  t)elng  $122  per  month:  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  Congress  as 
part  of  its  budget  legislation  for  the  1982 
fiscal  year  has  voted  to  eliminate  the  mini- 
mum Social  Security  benefit  requirement  for 
elderly  recipients;  and 

"Whereas.  If  this  action  is  not  rescinded, 
elderly  persons  barely  able  to  maintain  a 
subsistence  level  existence  on  a  fixed  income 
may  well  find  it  even  more  difficult  to  afford 
the  basic  necessities  of  life;  and 

"Whereas.  Elderly  persons  who  meet  speci- 
fied requirements  are  eligible  for  the  fed- 
eral Supplementary  Security  Income  pro- 
gram as  well  as  state  supplementary  pay- 
ments: and 

"Whereas,  The  level  of  benefits  received 
under  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
program,  supplemented  by  state  pajrments. 
often  varies  with  the  amount  of  benefits  re- 
ceived under  the  Social  Security  system;  and 
"Whereas.  If  the  minimum  benefit  level 
is  not  reinstated,  reductions  in  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  for  elderly  persons  will  lead  to 
more  benefits  beln?  paid  to  these  persons 
through  the  Sunplemental  Security  Income 
program,  causing  added  financial  burdens  to 
already  overburdened  state  governments; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  House  of 
Reoresentatlves  has  recently  passed  HR  4331 
which  would  reinstate  the  minimum  old  age 
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A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Youngstown.  Ohio,  favoring  the 
of  the  general  revenue  sharing 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
A   Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
Legislature  of  the  Sta,te  of  California;  to 
Comml  tee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
JpiNT  Resoltttton  No.  47 

The  problem  of  world  hunger  Is 
concern  to  American  citizens; 
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The  elimination  of  world  hun- 

recogialzed  as  an  Important 

maintenance  of  world  peace; 


TTie  citizens  of  East  Africa  are 
traditionally  self-sufficient  pec- 
an extremely  harsh  land:  and 
East  Africa  has.  In  recent  years, 
plagued  by  both  natural  and  manmade 
lifhlch    have    destroyed    the    land, 
and  the  livelihoods  of  the  peo- 

Wlthout  Immediate  assistance 

12.000.000   people  throughout 

are  facing  Imminent  starvation; 

The  nations  of  East  Africa  and 

Organizations  working  there  have 

the  world  for  assistance  In  this 

and 
The  recent  relief  efforts  to  Cam- 
proved  to  be  successful  in  both 
Ives  of  those  facing  starvation  as 
abling  Cambodia  to  restore  self- 
n  its  food  production  capability: 


The  United  States  government 
p  edged    two    hundred    elghty-flve 
ars  ($285,000,000)  for  refugee  re- 
cjantinent  of  Africa;  and 

This    amount,    together    with 

by  other  nations,  will  not  meet 

4f  Immediate  relief  and  long-term 

In  East  Africa;  now.  therefore. 
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by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
0/   California,   jointly.   That    the 
of  the  State  of  California  strong- 
President  and  Vice  President  of 
States  to  take  whatever  action  Is 
ncluding  the  provision  of  emer- 
funds.  to  assure  the  Imimedlate 
I  uture  self-sufBclency  of  the  fam- 
of  Elaat  Africa;  and  be  It  further 
,  That  the  President  Is  requested 
the  United  States  delegation  to 
Nations  to  advocate  the  need  of 
Africans  for  basic  sustenance  to  all 
the   General   Assembly  of  the 
ons;  and  be  It  further 
That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
tratsmlt  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
and    Vice    President    of    the 
es  to  the  Secretarv  of  State  of  the 
to  the  United  States  Ambas- 
Unlted  Nations,  to  the  Speaker 


of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  th?  United  States." 


POM-473.   A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"Joint  Resolution  No.  45 

"Whereas.  It  is  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  encourage  peace- 
ful relations  in  the  Middle  East  and  to  assist 
in  maintaining  the  strength  and  security  of 
the  State  of  Israel;  and 

"Whereas.  The  President  has  announced 
that  he  will  notify  Congress  of  his  decision 
to  sell  to  Saudi  Arabia  Airborne  Warning  and 
Command  System  aircraft  (AWACS).  aerial 
tankers,  and  additional  equipment  for  F-IS 
Jet  fighters  currently  part  of  the  Saudi 
arsenal,  consisting  of  long  range  fuel  and 
equipment  pods  and  sophisticated  alr-to-alr 
missiles;  and 

"Whereas,  When  flown  within  Saudi  air- 
space. AWACS.  as  highly  sophisticated  sur- 
veillance aircraft,  could  monitor  and  expose 
virtually  all  major  military  movement  in 
Israel:  and 

"Whereas.  The  fuel  and  equipment  pods 
would  enab'e  the  F-15  Jet  fighters  to  carry 
D  heavier  bomb  load  to  distant  targets  and. 
by  increasing:  the  combat  radius  of  the  P-15 
Jet  fighters,  would  enable  them  to  hit  any 
target  in  Israel;  and 

"Whereas.  These  sophisticated  missiles 
teature  "all  aspect  attack."  enabling  them  to 
be  fired  from  any  direction  at  a  target  air- 
craft with  Improved  guidance,  increased 
maneuverability,  resistance  to  Jamming,  and 
^  highly  lethal  warhead;  and 

"Whereas.  The  sale  of  AWACS  and  accom- 
panying weaponry  is  likely  to  destabilize  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East.  Jeopar- 
dize United  States  Interests  In  the  region, 
and  impair  the  security  of  the  State  of 
Israel;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Members  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California  recognize  the 
necessity  for  development  of  strategy  to 
counter  the  threat  of  Soviet  expansion  in 
the  Middle  East  and  to  defend  the  Persian 
Gull;  and 

"Whereas.  American  interests  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area  could  best  be  protected  by 
retaining  sophisticated  and  sensitive  weap- 
onry in  the  control  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  American-manned  AWACS  cur- 
rently operating  in  Saudi  Arabia  are  able  to 
provide  advance  warning  of  any  attack  that 
may  be  launched  against  Saudi  Arabia:  and 

"Whereas,  Retaining  AWACS  under  Ameri- 
can control  would  help  to  ensure  that  use  of 
AWACS  would  be  for  defensive  purposes 
only:  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  or  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  reconsider  and  withdraw  the 
decision  to  sell  to  Saudia  Arabia  AWACS. 
aerial  tankers,  long  range  fuel  and  equip- 
ment pods,  and  sophisticated  alr-to-alr  mis- 
siles and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
Disapprove  any  decision  to  complete  this 
sale;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 


POM-474.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Virginia  Manufacturers  Association,  re'atlve 
to  regulation  of  business  by  the  Federal 
Government;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs, 

POM-475.   A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 


the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California. 

to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs: 

"Joint  Resolution  No.  42 

"Whereas.  Title  V  of  Public  Law  94-437. 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act, 
committed  this  nation  to  a  seven-year  pro- 
gram to  Improve  the  health  of  urban  In- 
dians, a  medically  underserved  population; 
and 

"Whereas,  Congress  subsequently  appro- 
priated funding  for  health  and  health- 
related  services  provided  In  41  Urban  In- 
dian Health  Projects,  of  which  10  are  lo- 
cated in  California;  and 

■Whereas.  More  than  201,000  American 
Indians,  a  larger  number  than  in  any  other 
state,  are  residents  of  California,  with  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  in  urban  anu  urban- 
fringe  areas:  and 

"Whereas.  California's  10  Urban  Indian 
Health  Projects  received  $2,179  million  for 
federal  1979-1980  fiscal  year,  and  received 
$2,226  million  for  federal  1980-1981  fiscal 
year;  and 

"Whereas.  President  Reagan  proposes  to 
reduce  by  50  percent  the  1982  fiscal  year 
funding  for  urban  Indian  health  projects 
and  to  eliminate  all  such  funding  by  the 
start  of  the  1984  fiscal  year;  and 

"Whereas.  The  President's  proposal  would 
result  in  a  disproportionate  and  unreason- 
able reduction  in  federal  funding  for  health 
services  to  California's  American  Indian 
residents;  and 

"Whereas.  Implementation  of  President 
Reagan's  proposal  would  evidence  yet  an- 
other breach  of  good  faith  with  this  nation's 
first  people;  and 

"Whereas.  The  resulting  reduction  and 
loss  of  health  services  would  cause  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  California's  health  deliv- 
ery system  and  budget  due  to  the  fact  that 
California  provides  only  supplemental  fund- 
ing for  thoss  programs;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President,  Cali- 
fornia's Senators  and  Congressmen,  individ- 
ually and  severally,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  urban  Indian 
health  project  funding  at  not  less  than  the 
federal  1980-81  fiscal  year  appropriation 
ie/el;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
A-ssembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  " 

POM-476.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
soarces: 

"Joint  Resolution  No.  58 

"Whereas,  in  1927  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enacted  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  to 
provids  compensation  to  longshoremen  and 
harbor  workers  or  their  survivors  when  the 
longshoremen  and  harbor  workers  suffer  dis- 
ability or  death  resulting  from  injury  occur- 
ring upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  currently  pending  In 
committees  of  Congress  legislation  In  the 
form  of  S.  1182  and  HR.  25  which  many 
longshoremen  and  harbor  workers  consider 
would  eliminate  several  critically  important 
features  of  the  compensation  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act;  and 

"Whereas,  most  workers  who  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  legislation  and  their 
representatives  have  had  InsufBclent  time 
and  opportunity  to  study,  evaluate,  and  re- 
spond to  the  proposed  legislation;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 


"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  refrain  from  taking  any  ac- 
tion on  proposed  legislation  to  change  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  until  extensive  public  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  legislation  are  held  on 
the  West  Coast  in  such  cities  as  Seattle. 
Portland,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  and 
San  Diego:  and  be  it  further 

•  Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

POM-477.  A  joint  resolution  SMlopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
■Joint  Resolution  No.  39 

"Whereas.  Federally  funded  public  assist- 
ance and  health  services  programs  have 
widely  varying  provisions  concerning  defini- 
tions, exclusions,  and  treatment  of  recipi- 
ents' Income:  and 

•Whereas.  The  differences  in  dealing  with  a 
recipients  income  among  these  programs 
creates  great  confusion  on  the  part  of  state 
and  local  governmental  officials;  and 

"Whereas.  These  differences  often  lead  to 
exorbitant  administrative  costs  at  a  time 
when  government  is  seeking  methods  to  re- 
duce expenditures:  and 

■'Whereas.  Problems  In  determining  the 
manner  in  which  income  should  be  defined 
and  treated  frequently  lead  to  lower  quality 
services  being  provided  to  public  assistance 
and  health  services  program  recipients  due  to 
the  time  necessary  to  make  correct  determi- 
nations pertaining  to  income;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  fed- 
eral legislation  providing  for  uniform  or  com- 
patible definitions,  exclusions,  and  treatment 
of  recipient  income  and  resources  for  all  fed- 
erally fuiitied  public  assistance  and  health 
services  programs,  to  the  extent  possible  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  objectives  of 
each  program;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly 
shall  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States."" 

POM-478.   A   Joint   resolution   adopted   by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and    Human 
Resources: 

"Joint  RESOLtrriON  No.  59 

"Whereas.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  92  au- 
thorizes and  requests  the  President  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 6.  1981.  through  September  12.  1981. 
as  ""Older  Americans  Emplovment  Oppor- 
tunity Week':  and 

"Whereas.  This  measure  requests  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  upon  the  nation's  employers 
and  labor  unions  to  give  special  considera- 
tion to  older  workers  with  a  view  toward 
promoting  expanded  career  and  employment 
opportunities  for  older  workers:  and 

"Whereas.  It  requests  the  President  to  call 
upon  voluntary  organizations  to  examine 
ways  of  expanding  the  service  roles  that  older 
workers  are  engaged  in:  and 

"'Whereas.  This  federal  resolution  further 
requests  the  President  to  call  upon  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  to  give 
special  assistance  to  older  workers  through 
Job  training  programs:  and 

"Whereas.  It  also  requests  the  President  to 


call  upon  the  citizens  of  the  nation  to  ob- 
serve the  designated  week  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities:   and 

"Whereas.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  92  is 
based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  continued  participation  of  senior  citi- 
zens in  the  nation's  work  force,  and  upon  a 
desire  to  encourage  expanded  careers  and 
greater  Job  opportunities  by  increasing  the 
awareness  of  the  valuable  experience  and 
wisdom  offered  by  the  nations  senior  citi- 
zens: now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1981,  through  September  12,  1981, 
as  "Older  Americans  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Week",  and  to  call  upon  the  natlon"s 
employers  and  labor  unions,  voluntary 
organizations,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  to  take  the  actions  outlined  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution   92;    and   be   it   further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-479.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Douglassvllle,  Pa.,  relative  to  ending  union 
violence  in  America:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-480.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Dickson.  Tenn..  relative  to  ending  union 
violence  in  Americi;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Humaii  Resources. 

POM-481  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Orangeburg,  N.Y.,  relative  to  ending  union 
violence  in  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-482.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Yucaipa.  Calif.,  favoring  outlawing  monop- 
oly bargaining  in  the  Federal  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Humin  Resources. 

POM-483.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Marks.  Miss.,  favoring  ending  monopoly  bar- 
gaining in  the  Federal  service:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-484.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  favoring  ending  monopoly  bar- 
gaining in  the  Federal  service:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING.  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS  FILED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  October  6. 1981.  the  follow- 
ing report  of  a  committee  was  filed  on 
October  9,  1981.  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate : 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  708  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977  (ad- 
ditional views  filed)  (Rept.  No.  97-209). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr   BAKER  (for  Mr.  Stmms)  : 

S.  1733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  datermining  the  fair  market  value  of 
certain  assets  for  estate  tax  purposes,  and 
to  provide  for  declaratory  Judgments  relat- 


ing to  Installment  payment  of  estate  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  provide  qualified  use 
valuations  for  certain  real  property  acquired 
by  any  individual  from  a  decedent  and  to 
prevent  acceleration  of  estate  tax  paymenu. 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   ANDREWS    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Melcheb  I  : 

S.  1735.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the  Pembina 
Chippewa  Indians  In  dockets  numbered  113. 
191.  221.  and  246  of  the  Court  of  Claims;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OARN  ( by  request  i  : 

S.  1736.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  back  side  of 
United  States  paper  money  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  $1  to  be  printed  by  a  method  other 
than  the  intaglio  process;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Aflalrs. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  1737.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Bankers"  Ac- 
ceptances Act  of  1981. "•;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  ifor  himself 
and  Mr.  Melcher)  : 
S.  1735.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  awarded  the 
Pembina  Chippewa  Indians  in  dockets 
numbered  113,  191.  221.  and  246  of  the 
Court  of  Claims:  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

USX  AND  distribution  OF  CERTAIN  INDIAN 
JUDGMENT    FUNDS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Mr.  Melcher.  a  bill  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  use  and  distribution  of  funds 
awarded  to  the  Pembina  Chippewa  In- 
dians in  a  judgment  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  in  Dockets  Nos.  113,  191,  221,  and 
246.  On  March  18.  1980,  the  Court  of 
Claims  issued  a  partial  judgment  in  the 
amount  of  $47,376,622.93  to  the  Pembina 
Chippewa  plaintiffs  in  said  dockets, 
originally  filed  with  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission.  On  March  25.  1980.  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department,  pursuant  to  a  cer- 
tificate of  settlement  issued  by  the  Court 
of  Claims,  transferred  said  sum  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  investment 
for  the  plaintiffs  until  such  moneys  were 
distributed  to  the  plaintiffs.  Still  to  be 
litigated  are  offsets  in  terms  of  a  maxi- 
mum of  $5,150,715.04  claimed  by  the 
United  States.  The  bill  to  provide  for  the 
use  and  distribution  of  funds  awarded 
the  Pembina  Chippewa  Indians  in  a 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  applies 
to  the  partial  judgment  and  any  subse- 
quent award  in  said  dockets. 

The  bill  governs  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  the  judgment  funds  by  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa  In- 
dians, the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  of  Rocky 
Boy's  Reservation,  the  Minnesota  Chip- 
pewa Tribe,  and  nonmember  Pembina 
Chippewa  descendants.  In  the  case  of  the 
organized  tribes  and  band,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  per  capita  disbursement  to 
the  members  of  80  percent  of  the  funds 
and  further  provides  that  the  remaining 
20  percent  of  such  funds  be  held  in  trust 
and  invested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  be  used  by  the  tribal  governing 
bodies  for  economic  and  social  programs 
and  tribal  administration.  The  non- 
member  Pembina  descendants  shall  re- 
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percent  per  capita  disburse - 
share  of  the  funds. 


.  Mr.  President,  a  principal 

providing  low-cost  financing 

and  importers  is  through 

blinkers'    acceptances.    At    the 

however,  many  U.S.  banks 

to  provide  additional  eligible 

financing  because  of  a  Ijmi- 

aggregate  amounts  imposed 

the  original  Federal  Reserve 

lot  modified  since  1915.  The 

this  bill  is  to  increase  this 

and  thereby  enable  U.S.  banks 

additional  financing  for  U.S. 

imports  and  to  enhance  the 

ilon  as  a  center  of  international 

finance. 

acceptance   represents  a 
ireement,    or    acceptance,    to 
:ustomer's  order  to  pay  a  spe- 
of  money  at  a  set  future  date. 
Acceptances  are  predominantly 
fi^iance  international  trade.  Be- 
are  generally  of  short 
^nd  secured  by  the  underlying 
provide  a  low  cost  and  very 
of  financing, 
of  acceptances  in  financing 
illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
involving  U.S.   exports.   A  U.S. 
may   require  financing  either 
4fter  it  ships  goods  to  a  foreign 
Prior  to  shipment,  financing 
ired  for  the  exporter's  re- 
the  purchaser.  To  obtain 
the  exporter  presents  his 
maturing  on  the  date  the  ex- 
Itects  payment  from  his  cus- 
to^ether  with  proof  of  the  sale. 
The  bank  discounts — pur- 
time  draft,  credits  the  net 
the  exporter's  account  and 
draft  by  applying  its  own 
to   the   draft.   The   exporter 
pay   the  accepting  bank  the 
the  t  me  draft  upon  its  ma- 
acceptances  created  by  banks 
iold  by  the  banks  to  investors, 
ire  regarded  as  a  high  grade 
market  instrument. 

Mr.  President,  under  section 
:  ''ederal  Reserve  Act.  the  eligi- 
of  member  banks  are 
50  percent  of  capital  and  sur- 
the  permission  of  the  Fed- 
Eoard,  100  percent  of  capi- 
u|-plus.  This  limitation  has  been 
over  60  years.  The  50  percent 
included  in  the  original  Fed- 
Act  of  1913.  and  the  100- 
o^tion  was  added  in  1915.  The 
the  increase  in  1915  was  to 
at  this  time  the  export  trade 
United  States."  H.  Rept.   1165, 
2d  session.  1  (1915). 
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was  a  very  minor  provision 

he  major  pieces  of  U.S.  bank- 

The  thrust  of  Congress 

section  13  was  to  provide  a 

for  acceptances  so  that  U.S. 

would  have  available  this  low- 


cost  form  of  financing.  The  acceptance 
market  had  previously  been  largely  con- 
fined to  Europe. 

The  limitation  on  aggregate  bank  ac- 
ceptances appears  to  have  been  merely 
an  excess  of  caution.  In  discussing  the 
1915  amendment  to  section  13,  Repre- 
sentative Carter  Glass,  the  principal 
draftsman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
was  asked  whether  the  limitation  had 
any  purpose.  He  replied: 

Oh.  the  matter  was  discussed  In  the  com- 
mittee and  In  the  caucus  and  In  the  House; 
but  as  the  business  of  exceptances  (sic)  was 
something  new  to  our  financial  system  the 
caucus  and  the  House  thought  we  would  bet- 
ter be  cautious  about  It  In  the  beginning. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  thinks  now  that 
this  (expansion  In  the  permissible  aggregate) 
would  very  largely  facilitate  the  financing  of 
the  cotton,  grain,  and  other  export  crops. 
1914  Congressional  Recobo  13820  (August 
15). 

The  proposed  amendment  to  existing 
law  would  liberalize  the  current  limita- 
tion on  eligible  bankers'  acceptances  by 
generally  adopting  the  structure  already 
utilized  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for 
regxilating  the  acceptance  of  Edge  Cor- 
porations. The  increase  in  the  ceilings 
would  create  sufBcient  flexibility  for 
U.S.  banks  to  meet  the  demands  of  U.S. 
exporters  and  other  customers.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  continue  the  con- 
servative policy  of  maintaining  a  defined 
limit  on  unsecured  acceptances. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
move the  existing  requirement  that  ship- 
ping documents  be  attached  to  accept- 
ances arising  from  the  domestic  ship- 
ment of  goods. 

In  addition,  acceptances  which  are 
fully  secured  and  acceptances,  first,  rep- 
resenting the  shipment  of  goods  where 
such  member  bank,  branch,  or  agency  is 
fully  covered  by  primary  obligations  to 
reimburse  it  that  are  also  guaranteed  by 
banks,  bankers,  or  corporations  regu- 
lated under  section  25  or  25a  of  thi£  act: 
or  second,  with  respect  to  which  such 
member  bank,  branch,  or  agency  is  cov- 
ered by  participation  agreements  from 
other  banks  or  corporations  regulated 
under  section  25  or  25a  of  this  act  would 
not  be  counted  toward  the  limitation  of 
acceptances. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  liberali- 
zation of  the  1915  acceptances  limita- 
tions would  have  five  principal  benefits. 

The  first  benefit  would  be  to  increase 
competition  and  thereby  reduce  the  cost 
of  borrowing  by  permitting  a  regulated 
sector  of  our  economy,  member  banks, 
to  more  actively  compete  with  unregu- 
lated credit  sources.  This  would  effec- 
tively increase  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  bankers,  acceptances,  as 
well  as  the  nimiber  of  institutions  which 
would  seek  to  provide  acceptances.  At 
the  present  time,  many  customers  who 
do  not,  but  for  various  reasons  would 
like  to.  obtain  bankers'  acceptances  will 
usually  obtain  funds  through  often  more 
costly  sources  of  credit  that  are  presently 
unregulated,  such  as  commercial  paper. 

Second,  we  remove  an  inequity  that 
currently  gives  foreign  banks  a  preferred 
position  and  an  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage. Currently,  acceptances  are 
available  from  foreign  banks,  which  gen- 
erally do  not  have  any  limitations  on  the 
quantity  of  acceptances  that  they  create 


abroad  in  their  own  markets.  Relief  frtMn 
the  present  limitations  would  permit 
member  banks  to  compete  more  effec- 
tively with  those  unregulated  credit 
sources. 

Third,  the  availability  of  additional 
bankers'  acceptance  financing  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
U.S.  position  as  a  center  of  international 
trade  and  finance.  As  previously  indi- 
cated, the  section  372  limitations  are  no 
longer  reasonable  in  light  of  the  growth 
in  international  trade  and  finance  over 
the  past  65  years  and  the  competition 
arising  from  unregulated  foreign  banks. 

A  fourth,  and  related,  benefit  is  that 
an  increase  in  this  low-cost  form  of  fi- 
nancing may  help  to  reduce  the  trade 
deficit  which  the  United  States  has  been 
experiencing.  The  favorable  impact 
should  be  felt  on  both  the  export  and 
import  sides  of  the  equation.  Any  relaxa- 
tion in  section  372  limitations  would  fa- 
cilitate the  ability  of  U.S.  exporters  to 
obtain  acceptances  from  banks  not  sub- 
ject to  limitations.  It  would  also  enable 
more  U.S.  importers  to  avail  themselves 
of  low-cost  acceptance  financing,  and, 
thus,  reduce  the  total  cost  of  U.S.  im- 
ports. 

A  fifth  benefit  would  be  the  particular 
advantage  for  smaller  U.S.  exporters  and 
agricultural  concerns.  Acceptances  are 
especially  important  for  these  businesses 
since  most  lack  direct  access,  such  as 
selling  their  own  commercial  paper,  to 
the  credit  markets.  Because  demand  for 
acceptance  funding  often  exceeds  the 
present  limitation,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
banks  to  allocate  acceptance  credit 
among  customers.  Other  customers  are 
either  unable  to  obtain  acceptance  fi- 
nancing or  must  pay  a  premium  for  such 
financing.  Again,  relaxed  limitations 
proposed  would  increase  the  number  of 
customers  for  whom  acceptance  financ- 
ing is  available. 

Finally,  this  measure  will  strengthen 
our  banking  system  by  encouraging 
banlcs  to  make  sounder,  less  speculative 
investments.  Eligible  acceptances  are 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity forms  of  obligation,  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  both  the  bank  that  provides  the  fi- 
nancing and  the  purchaser  of  the  ac- 
ceptance from  the  bank.  This  high  qual- 
ity reflects  the  very  nature  of  the  accept- 
ance. An  acceptance  created  under  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  is 
short  term  ( in  no  case  may  its  maturity 
exceed  180  days  from  the  time  of  accept- 
ance) and  is  self -liquidating  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  underlying  transaction. 
I  believe  banks  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  this  type  of  nonspeculative,  pro- 
ductive credit  extension.  A  relaxation  of 
the  section  372  limitations  would  pro- 
vide such  encouragement. 

Liberalization  of  the  aggregate  limita- 
tion on  eligible  bankers'  acceptances 
would  provide  an  important  additional 
source  of  financing  for  exports  without 
any  adverse  consequences.  At  the  outset, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  bankers'  ac- 
ceptances are  considered  to  be  the  high- 
est quality  form  of  obligation,  from  the 
perspective  of  both  the  bank  that  pro- 
vides the  financing  and  the  purchaser  of 
the  acceptance  from  the  bank. 

This  high  quality  refiects  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  acceptance.  An  acceptance 
created  under  section  13  of  the  Federal 
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Reserve  Act  is  short  term  (in  no  case 
may  its  maturity  exceed  180  days  from 
the  time  of  acceptance)  and  is  self- 
liquidatlng  from  the  proceeds  of  the  un- 
derlying export  sale  transaction.  As  a 
general  rule,  acceptances  sold  in  the 
market  are  issued  by  prime  banks.  The 
high  quality  of  acceptance  financing  is 
recognized  in  both  th  National  Bank  Act 
(12  U  8.C.  84(5) )  and  State  banking  laws 
(for  example.  New  York  banking  law, 
section  103(d)(1)),  where  acceptances 
are  not  subject  to  a  banks  normal  lend- 
'ng  limit. 

The  only  two  even  conceivable  reasons 
for  the  present,  highly  restrictive  limita- 
tion on  aggregate  acceptances — protec- 
tion against  excess  leverage  and  protec- 
tion for  investors — are,  on  examination, 
not  justifiable.  With  respect  to  leverage 
there  is  no  logic  in  imposing  a  strict  lim- 
itation on  only  one  segment  of  a  bank's 
entire  asset  structure,  particularly  when 
that  segment  is  one  of  the  most  risk-free. 
A  capital  based  limitation  on  any  single 
segment  cannot  control  leverage,  because 
a  bank  can  simply  Increase  other  seg- 
ments of  its  asset  portfolio.  The  degree 
of  permissible  leverage  should  continue 
to  be  controlled  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
that  is,  by  bank  regulatory  agency  review 
which  takes  into  account  all  elements  of 
the  asset  portfolio,  qualitative  as  well  as 
quantitative. 

Perhaps  even  less  justifiable  is  any 
argument  that  the  present  aggregate 
limitation  is  needed  to  protect  purchas- 
ers of  bankers'  acceptances.  In  the  first 
place,  the  need  for  investors  protection  is 
minimized  by  the  fact  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  acceptance  pur- 
chasers are  highly  sophisticated  inves- 
tors. Of  even  more  importance,  accept- 
ances constitute  only  one  of  numerous 
forms  of  obligations  that  banks  can  sell 
to  raise  funds  and  there  is  no  logic  in 
limiting  only  one  form  of  obligation. 

For  example,  there  is  no  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  certificates  of  deposit  that 
can  be  sold  by  a  bank.  The  regulation 
of  the  marketplace  has  proved  capable  of 
limiting  the  amount  of  certificates  of  de- 
posit that  can  be  sold  by  an  individual 
bank.  The  marketplace  would  exercise  a 
similar  restraint  on  acceptances. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
the  1915  limitation  on  eligible  bankers' 
acceptances  of  member  banks  severely 
limits  the  ability  of  U.S.  banks  to  provide 
additional  amounts  of  this  low-cost  form 
of  financing.  This  proposed  liberaliza- 
tion would  enable  U.S.  banks  to  provide 
additional  financing  for  U.S.  exporters, 
reduce  the  cost  of  U.S.  imports  and 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  United 
States  as  a  trade  and  financial  center — 
all  without  any  adverse  impact  on  in- 
dividual banks,  the  banking  community 
or  the  public. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this  bill 
closely  and  to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  long-overdue  reform  of  trade  fi- 
nancing.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.   798 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
LER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  398, 


a  bill  to  amend  the  Walsh-Healcy  Act 
and  the  Contract  Work  Hours  Stand- 
ards Act  to  permit  certain  employees  to 
work  a  10-hour  day  in  the  case  of  a  4- 
day  workweek,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  473 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dxtrenbercer, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Kas- 
TEN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  473, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  amount 
of  the  charitable  deduction  allowable  for 
expenses  incurred  in  the  operation  of  a 
motor  vehicle  will  be  determined  in  the 
same  manner  Government  employees  de- 
termine reimbursement  for  the  use  of 
theii  vehicles  on  Government  business. 

S.    E73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  873.  a  bill  to 
strengthen  Federal  programs  and  policies 
for  combating  international  and  domes- 
tic terrorism. 

S.    1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
Senator  frcxn  Montana  (Mr.  Mzlcher) 
wa.«  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1131,  a 
bill  to  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  interest  on  overdue  payments  and 
to  take  early  payment  discounts  only 
when  payment  is  timely  made,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  BtiRDicK). 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rie- 
GLE) ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Lax  ALT) .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Pressler),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunnj  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1348.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
certain  requirements  which  apply  to 
mortgage  subsidy  bonds. 

S.     1498 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum .  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen)  .  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz)  .  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes).  the  Senator  from  New 
York  ( Mr.  MoYNniAN ) .  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1498,  a  bill  to 
establish  an  office  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  to  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment of  drugs  for  diseases  and  condi- 
tions of  low  Incidence, 
s.   lesi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNos),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher).  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1651.  a  bill  to  combat  In- 
ternational terrorism. 

S.     18S« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1656.  a  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  clarify  certain  re- 
quirements which  apply  to  mortgage  sub- 
sidy bonds,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BENATZ    JOINT    RESOLUTION    86 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  86.  a  joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  November  1981  as  "National 
REACT  Month." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbadm) , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MrrcHELL) , 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  581  proposed  to  H.R. 
4331,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981  to  restore  mini- 
mum benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


RESTORA'nON  OF  MINIMUM  SOCIAL 
SECURiry  BENEFIT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S8S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed. > 

Mr.  PRESSLER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  4331)  to  amend 
the  Omnibus  ReconcUlatlon  Act  of  1981 
to  restore  minimum  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 


NO'nCES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  will  meet  on 
Thursday.  October  15  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
6202  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing to  hear  testimony  from  David  Stock- 
man, Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  on  the  latest  round  of 
administration  budget  cuts. 

For  further  information,  contact  Lynn 
Pearson  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee staff  at  224-0544. 

COMMtTTEB    ON    AGRICULTURE,    NUTRITION.    AND 
rORESTRT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  I  ad- 
vise the  Senate  that  the  committee  will 
meet  on  Wednesday,  October  21.  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  of  Susan  M. 
Phillips  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion and  Everett  Rank  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  which  is  an 
agency  within  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Also.  It  Is  likely  that  other 
Items  of  pending  business  will  be  added 
to  the  agenda. 

The  meeting  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  324  Russell  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  to  test'fy  on  either 
nomination  should  contact  Denise  Alex- 
ander or  John  Cozart  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  staff  at  224-2035. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGT  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  hear- 
ing on  S.  1674.  to  amend  or  repeal  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  organic  acts  ap- 
plicable to  the  Virgin  Islands,  previously 
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schedule  J  before  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  for  Thurs- 
day. October  15  has  been  postponed 
until  W^lnesday.  October  21.  beginning 
at  8; 30  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  OCBce  Building. 

For  f ui  ther  information  regarding  this 
hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Jim  Belme  of  the  committee  staff  at 
224-2564 

Mr.  P-esident.  I  would  also  like  to 
announc;  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  a|id  the  public  the  scheduling  of 
public  h*irings  before  the  Committee  on 
Energy  ind  Natural  Resources  to  con- 
sider the  President's  recommendation 
for  a  waiver  of  law  for  the  Alaskan  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline  pursuant  to  the  Alaska 
Natural  Oas  Transportation  Act  of  1976. 
The  heatings  will  be  held  on  Thursday. 
October  l22;  Friday.  October  23:  and 
Monday .Joctober  26.  beginning  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  OIBce 
Building. 

Those  kvishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  accord  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
room  3104  EMrksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Howard  Useem  of  the  committee 
staff  at  2^4-5205. 

SCBCOMMrfTEE   ON    CtVIL   SERVICE.   POST   OmCE. 
AND     GENCBAL     SfXVICES 

Mr.  SltEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senal  e  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee 01  Civil  Service.  Post  OfiQce  and 
General  services.  Senate  Committee  on 
Govemmfental  Affairs. 
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DUplENBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
Govemmental  Affairs  Corn- 
scheduled  a  hearing  on  "State 
of    Federal    Standards 
"  The  subcommittee  plans 
such  issues  as:  The  advan- 
State  enforcement,  the  short- 
and  recommendations  for  im- 
OfiBcials   from   both   "plan" 
States  have  been  invited 


will  be  held  in  room  357. 
^nate  Office  Building.  Thurs- 
15.  1981.  beginning  at  9:30 
wishing   to  submit  written 
to  be  included  in  the  printed 
the  hearing  should  send  five 
Ruth  M.  Doerflein.  clerk.  Sub- 
on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
rodm  507.  Carroll  Arms  Building. 
WashingtDn.  DC.  20510. 

For  fuither  information  on  the  hear- 
ing, you  nay  contact  Susan  Fritschler  of 
the  subcommittee  staff  on  224-4718. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMnTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE    ON    LABOR    AND    KtTMAN    RESOURCES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  October  14. 
at  2  p.m.  to  hold  confirmation  hearings 
on  the  nominations  of  Lenora  Cole- Alex- 
ander to  be  Director  of  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  Labor;  Ford 
B.  Ford  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Mine  Safety  and  Health: 
Rosemary  Collyer  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission;  and  John  Cogan  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Policy 
Evaluation  and  Research. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEX    ON    THE   JUDICIART 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at  2  p.m. 
on  Wednesday.  October  14,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  1639,  the  Extradition  Act 
of  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    IMMIGRATION    AND    REFUGEE 
POLICT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
authorized  to  meet  at  1  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day. October  14.  to  discuss  asylum 
adjudication. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE   ON   FOREIGN   RELATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  October  14,  at  2:30  p.m.,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  AW  ACS  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Friday,  October  16,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  S.  1544,  the  State  and  Local 
Energy  Block  Grant  Act  of  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  October  15.  at  2  pjn.,  to  hold 
a  business  meeting  and  to  vote  on  the 
AW  ACS  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   LEGISLATION  AND 
RIGHTS  OF  AMERICANS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legislation  and  Rights  of  Americans  of 
the  Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Thursday, 


October  15.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on 
intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  October  15,  at  9:30 
a.m.  to  discuss  State  implementation  of 
Federal  standards:  OSHA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


U.S.  FOOD  SAFETY  POLICY 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on  June  25. 
1981,  Senators  Helms.  Huddleston,  Jep- 

SEN,       QUAYLE,       ZORINSKY,       THURMOND, 

Grassley,  Towers,  NicKtES,  Dole,  and 
Hayakawa,  joined  me  in  Introducing 
S.  1442.  the  Food  Safety  Amendments  of 
1981.  Our  bill  is  intended  to  revitalize 
public  debate  on  food  safety.  S.  1442  is 
one  approach  to  solving  the  legally  and 
scientifically  complex  problems  facing 
the  food  industry,  food  policy  regulators 
and  all  of  us  as  consumers.  Doing  so  re- 
quires developing  a  legislative  consensus, 
enacting  a  program  of  reform  in  order 
to  provide  our  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies with  the  necessary  flexibility,  and 
the  assurance  that  our  decisions  are 
based  on  the  best  available  scientific 
evidence.  Only  in  this  way  will  be  best 
serve  the  public  interest. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  debate  on  this 
issue  regressed  to  the  level  of  slogans 
and  bumper  stickers.  The  Delaney  clause 
became  a  Maginot-line  on  which  one  was 
necessarily  on  one  side  or  the  other.  That 
is.  you  were  either  for  food  safety  or 
you  were  not.  Yet  in  the  wake  of  all  the 
extemporizing,  after  a  decade  of  debate 
on  food  safety,  a  more  widely  accepted 
and  reasonable  consensus  has  emerged. 
This  new  consensus  recognizes  that  the 
Delaney  clause  is  essentially  good  regu- 
latory pohcy  which  needs  fine-tuning.  It 
also  recognizes  that  any  law  we  pass 
must  achieve  a  rational  result  for  sub- 
stances such  as  saccharin. 

Applying  a  rigid  and  inflexible  rule  to 
a  substance  that  has  been  in  use  for 
decades  and  for  which  there  are  not  ap- 
propriate substitutes,  will  not  produce 
credible  results.  While  risk-benefit  anal- 
ysis for  all  substances  is  impractical, 
some  consideration  of  the  benefits  is 
necessary  for  those  substances  to  which 
we  have  grown  accustomed  and  do  not 
have  marketable  replacements. 

Restoring  reason  to  our  decisionmak- 
ing process  is  critical  to  Federal  policy- 
making involving  our  basic  foods.  Nat- 
ural substances  found  in  foods  like  pota- 
toes, onions,  and  black  pepper  have  been 
implicated  as  potential  carcinogens.  Es- 
sential nutrients  such  as  selenium,  vita- 
min D  and  calcium,  substances  required 
by  humans  in  our  diet,  act  in  high  doses 
as  carcinogens.  If  FDA  were  to  imple- 
ment the  Delaney  clause  as  now  writ- 
ten. Federal  inspectors  would  be  ban- 
ning such  traditional  foods  and  essen- 
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tial  nutrients.  Instead,  FDA  has  wisely 
chosen  to  ignore  the  statute.  Yet,  a  fail- 
ure to  now  revise  the  law  itself  would 
seriously  question  the  legitimacy  of  our 
Nations'  food  safety  laws  and  com- 
promise FDA's  regulatory  authority. 

The  law  must  keep  pace  with  scien- 
tific advancements.  Scientists  can  now 
detect  traces  of  potentially  harmful 
substances  at  parts  per  trillion— a  mil- 
lionfold  increase  in  analytic  sensitivity 
compared  with  the  methods  available  20 
years  ago  when  the  law  was  last  ex- 
amined. Traces  of  such  substances  are 
being  found  throughout  the  food  sup- 
ply in  very  minute  quantities.  Attempt- 
ing to  eliminate  all  these  substances 
would  markedly  affect  the  quantity  of 
food  available  to  our  Nation,  without 
necessarily  having  achieved  any  demon- 
strable health  benefits. 

Keeping  the  food  supply  safe  is  our 
highest  priority.  Yet,  some  degree  of  risk 
is  inherent.  Zero  risk  is  impossible  to 
achieve.  The  FDA  must  focus  its  re- 
sources on  eliminating  those  risks  that 
have  a  potential  for  actually  harming 
humans.  Trivial  or  speculative  risks 
should  not  be  regulated. 

As  my  good  friend  Senator  Kennedy 
had  said  during  our  hearing  on  the  sac- 
charin ban  and  food  safety  policy  back 
in  1979: 

The  Saccharin  controversy  Is  an  Impor- 
tant one.  but  it  should  not  be  considered  in 
Isolation  from  overall  food  safety  policy.  The 
Congress  should  not  be  asked  to  Intervene 
In  the  regulatory  process  on  a  product-by- 
product basis,  as  is  currently  the  case.  If 
current  regulatory  statutes  do  not  permit 
these  issues  to  be  fairly  resolved,  then  those 
statutes  should  be  re-examined.  It  does  no 
good  to  have  a  law  which  Congress  overrules 
each  time  its  provisions  are  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  planning  with 
my  esteemed  colleague.  Senator  Helms, 
to  hold  joint  h2arings  on  November  17, 
18  and  i&  of  this  year  where  members 
of  both  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  and  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  will  be  able  to  ex- 
amine these  issues  in  depth. 

I  believe  we  will  all  discover  a  great 
deal  about  how  our  food  safety  laws 
should  be  reformed  at  these  upcoming 
hearings.  First,  we  will  hear  from  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Food  Safety 
composed  of  key  administration  officials 
from  the  Department  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  It  is  critical  that  we  ex- 
plore with  these  Federal  agencies  how 
Congress  can  revise  and  update  the  laws 
in  order  that  these  agencies  be  able  to 
better  serve  the  public. 

Second,  we  now  have  available  a  most 
valuable  resource.  In  the  midst  of  the 
saccharin  debate.  Congress  requested 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  to  develop  a 
framework  for  food  safety  regulation. 
The  Academy's  report  on  food  safety 
policy  will  serve  this  Congress  well,  and 
has  accomplished  a  momentous  task. 
It  represents  the  work  of  sound  scholar- 
ship and  scientific  method.  Certainly, 
these  experts  are  not  without  their  dis- 
agreements. There  is  no  party  line  on 
food  safety  policy  and  several  Members 


have  issued  a  minority  report.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  this  report  and  all 
subsequent  material  carefully  for  I  pro- 
pose that  it  should  ba  thoroughly  de- 
bated in  the  upcoming  hearings. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  the 
Record,  the  major  recommendations  of 
the  Academy  and  the  relevant  portions 
of  the  minority  statement. 

The  President's  Task  Force  and  Na- 
tion Academy  of  Sciences  recommenda- 
tions are  Important  resources  in  our 
effort  to  reform  food  safety  laws.  I  am 
committed  to  this  effort,  as  are  many 
of  my  colleagues.  Our  food  safety 
amendments  and  our  November  hear- 
ings are  the  keystone  in  a  legislative 
arch  we  can  build  upon.  I  solicit  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  in  our  continuing 
efforts  to  do  so. 

The  material  follows: 


Food  SArrrr  Polict  :  ScnNTific  and  Societal 

Considekations 
(General  Characteristics  of  a  System  lor 
Food  Safety  Regulation) 
A  national  food  safety  policy  should  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  reasonable 
goals  for  the  reduction  of  risks  of  carcino- 
genic and  other  toxic  subatances  In  the  food 
supply  of  the  U.8.  population.  The  policy 
should  take  into  account  the  averages  and 
the  wide  variations  In  food  requirements, 
preferences,  and  exposures  to  particular 
foods  in  a  heterogeneous  society.  The  policy 
should  maximize  public  health  advantage 
while  protecting  individual  choice,  and  fos- 
ter a  regulatory  system  that — 

Is  comprehensive  In  Its  application: 
Dlscnmlnates  among  risk  levels: 
Exerts  pressure  to  reduce  the  risk  In  the 
food  supply; 

AUowo  a  wide  variety  of  regulatory  and 
educational  approaches;  and 

Focuses  decision  In  the  responsible  judg- 
ment of  legislators  and  accountable  admin- 
istrators, using  the  best  scientific  informa- 
tion and  the  fullest  expression  of  Informed 
public  opinion. 

These  characteristics  are  elaborated  below: 
The  system  should  be  comprehensive,  ap- 
plying to  all  foods  and  their  constituents  on 
a  uniform  and  equitable  basis.  However,  it 
must  also  take  Into  account  that  particular 
foods  or  food  constituents  are  not  usually 
consumed  In  Isolation  but  rather  In  combi- 
nations that  vary  both  geographically  and 
culturally  with  diverse  diets. 

The  system  should  discriminate  among 
risk  levels,  and  assign  priorities  among  cate- 
gories of  risks,  with  emphasis  on  those  that 
pose  the  greatest  potential  hazards.  It  should 
apply  severe  and  general  constraints  only  to 
Items  involving  the  greatest,  most  frequent, 
and  most  certain  dangers.  It  should  recog- 
nize that  It  Is  Impossible  to  eliminate  all 
risk.  A£  a  maUer  of  feaslbUlty,  the  regula- 
tory process  cannot  be  applied  Individually 
to  each  of  the  great  number  of  substances 
In  the  human  diet.  The  regulatory  agency 
must  have  a  way  to  set  priorities,  so  that  It 
can  devote  Its  efforts  to  those  substances 
and  combinations  that  represent  the  greatest 
risk.  In  terms  of  numbers  of  persons  exposed 
and  seriousness  of  outcome. 

Development  must  be  encouraged  for  less 
risky  substitutes  for  substances  that  have 
benefits  but  a  significant  degree  of  health 
risk.  There  should  be  continuous  pressure 
for  reduction  In  the  overall  risk  that  Is  per- 
mitted m  the  food  supply.  The  perspective 
of  the  FDA  should  include  the  total  food 
supply,  rather  than  each  food  and  each  sub- 
stance In  Isolation.  Some  substances  inter- 
act synerglstlcally  to  enhance  their  Individ- 
ual effect:  furthermore  people  may  be  ex- 
posed to  multiple  small  risks  whose  total 
effect,  even  If  less  than  additive,  may  be 
substantial. 


The  system  sUould  allow  much  greater 
variety  of  regulatory  and  educational  ap- 
proaches than  Is  now  possible.  In  order  to 
deal  with  the  extremely  complex  problem  of 
food  safety  and  to  avoid  Imposing  undue 
burdens  on  producer  and  consumer  alike.  It 
Is  not  enough  to  Identify  some  substances  as 
hazards  and  ban  thom.  while  Ignoring  other 
substances  po58lbly  of  equal  or  greater  con- 
sequence. Some  substances  should  be  banned 
entirely,  others  should  be  made  available 
only  with  certain  restrictions  or  only  to  cer- 
tain types  of  consumers,  and  still  others 
should  be  distributed  with  appropriate 
warning. 

Regulatory  discretion  Is  required,  because 
safety  cannot  be  defined  entirely  by  scien- 
tific processes  or  by  objective  judgments  of 
experts.  Scientific  processes  and  expert  judg- 
ment are  aids  In  assessing  the  probability 
and  extent  of  risk,  and  the  probability  and 
extent  of  some  types  of  benefits.  Nonethe- 
less decisions  must  remain  the  province  of 
responsible  Judgment  by  legislators,  or  by 
administrative  agencies  acting  by  delegated 
authority,  regarding  the  degree  of  safety  to 
be  sought.  The  American  people  are  properly 
cautious  about  delegating  regulatory  dis- 
cretion. A  reasonable  amount  of  discretion, 
however,  is  the  only  way  In  a  sltiiatlon  of 
such  complexity  to  avoid  a  far  more  burden- 
some and  less  effective  set  of  rigid  prohibi- 
tions, because  statutes  cannot  deal  in  in- 
finite deUU  with  all  possible  eventuallUes. 


the  process  or  regulatory  AcnoN 
To  translate  these  general  characteristics 
Into  specific  practice  Is  not  an  easy  task.  The 
recommendations  that  follow  should  be  re- 
garded primarily  as  concepts  and  principles 
that  they  may  provide  a  basis  for  more  de- 
tailed legislative  considerations,  rather  than 
as  strict  prescriptions. 

Given  the  complexity  of  safety  issues  and 
the  rapid  changes  brought  about  continually 
by  new  technology,  legislation  must  pre- 
scribe as  explicitly  as  feasible  the  statutory 
basis  for  regulating  substances,  the  overall 
standards  by  which  the  regulatory  process 
should  be  governed,  the  general  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  agencies  of  adminis- 
trative regulation,  the  manner  In  which  con- 
sumers and  Industry  should  have  access  to 
and  participate  In  the  process,  and  the  pro- 
cedures for  regulatory  accountability  to  re- 
sponsible executive  authority  and  ultimately 
to  the  Congress. 

A  reasonably  phased  transition  should  be 
provided  in  changing  from  the  existing  sys- 
tem to  the  recommended  comprehensive  one. 
with  appropriate  targets  for  safety  to  be 
achieved  cumulatively  on  a  suitable  sched- 
ule. The  FDA  shovUd  follow  a  planned  and 
systematic  process  to  guarantee  that  all 
major  aspects  of  the  complex  problem  are 
taken  Into  accoimt  vrtthout  bogging  the 
agency  down  In  excessively  detailed  consid- 
eration of  lesser  priority  Issues.  The  FDA 
win  not  be  able  to  switch  Immediately  from 
the  present  system  to  a  more  comprehensive 
and  balanced  approach.  As  the  existing  sys- 
tem Is  converted.  FDA  will  need  more  ade- 
quate Institutional  arrangements  for  the 
provision  of  scientific  advice  (see  Section 
3d  below)  as  well  as  for  fuller  pubUc  con- 
tribution. Added  administrative  discretion 
must  be  balanced  In  the  careful  drafting  of 
statutory  policy  by  constant  appraisal  of  in- 
dependent scientific  experts  and  by  the  in- 
terested public,  and  by  provision  for  con- 
tinuing scrupulous  review  by  responsible 
executive  authority  and  the  Congress. 
1 .  Statutory  basis : 

The  Congress  should  revise  the  food  safety 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  abolish  the  differences  In 
the  statutory  standards  among  categories  of 
substances,  and  create  a  single  standard  for 
food  safety  regulation  applicable  to  all  food 
substances. 

Such  a  change  should  make  It  possible  for 
FDA  to  replace  the  substance-by-substance 
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approach  4ltb  a  system  that  allocates  regu- 
latory efforia  according  to  the  magnitude  and 
nature  of  risks  and  benefits. 

2.  The  pr^ess  of  risk  assessment: 

In  addltton  to  considering  extent  of  nsk. 
use  of  a  pkrticular  substance,  and  severity 
of  effect,  tfce  regulatory  process  must  con- 
sider other  relevant  factors. 

The  pro<iess  should  ensure  attention  not 
only  to  th^  severity  and  frequency  of  the 
risk  posed  iy  particular  substances,  but  also 
to  such  quatlons  as  these : 

Is  there  ■  satisfactory  less  risky  substitute 
for  a  particular  substance  that  poses  risk? 

Is  It  poaaible  to  spread  use  over  several 
alternatives'  and  thereby  to  reduce  any 
residual  or  uncertain  risk? 

Can  anything  be  done  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  better  substitutes? 

What  ar4  the  econcoalc  and  other  social 
coits  of  chje  substance  and  of  Us  possible 
substitutes 

What  benefits  would  be  sacrificed  If  the 
substance  were  not  available?  Would  such 
sacrifice  add  to  the  health  risk,  or  Impose 
major  burdens  of  other  types  on  the  public? 


and  benefits  affect  the  public 

apply  differentially  to  specific 

young  or  aged,  pregnant  women, 

special    health   problems,    those 

Income,  and  those  with  more 

Ity  and  opportunity  to  make  use 

or  make  rational  decisions  for 


Do  the  rl 
generally, 
groups — th( 
those   with  I 
with  limit 
or  less  capi 
of  substltui 
themselves^ 

One  orderly  way  to  apply  common  sense 
and  Informed  Judgment  to  take  Into  account 
these  and  other  complexities  Is  presented  as 
a  decision  l^mework  In  Chapter  4.  This  Il- 
lustrative f  %mework  Is  not  a  formula  that 
can  be  app  led  with  scientific  precision,  or 
calculated  s  «p  by  step  as  If  It  were  a  mathe- 
matical equ  atlon:  It  represents  one  way  of 
proceeding  In  arriving  at  possible  regula- 
tions gover  ting  Individual  substances.  The 
process  req  Jlres  a  substantial  measure  oif 
admlnistrat  ve  discretion  and  should  not  be- 
come a  statutory  straltjacket  that  invites 
debate  and  litigation  at  each  stage  of  the 
process. 

3.  Components  of  the  regulatory  system: 
A  statute  permitting  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach shoi  id  define  broadly  the  categories 
and  degrees  of  risk,  and  should  relate  these 
to  approprla  te  risk  containment,  the  permis- 
sible type  i»f  regulatory  activity,  and  the 
type  of  ace  )untablllty  to  which  regulation 
would  be  subject,  by  executive,  legislative, 
and  Judlcia  review.  The  PDA  should  have 
statutory  authority  and  resources  to  assess 
(With  the  h'lp  of  the  institutional  arrange- 
ment for  so  lentlflc  advice  proposed  in  sec- 
tion 3d  belcw),  the  risk  of  all  constituents 
In  the  food  !  upply. 

Degrees  o '  risk  can  rarely  be  defined  In 
numerical  ttrms  because  of  the  complexity 
and  constan  ;ly  changing  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. Risk,  lis  noted  In  Chapter  4,  encom- 
passes the  probability  that  harm  will  occur, 
as  well  as  he  seriousness  of  the  harmful 
effect.  This  report  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
fine risk  ca;egorles  with  any  precision.  In 
arriving  at  r  isk  categories,  or  sub-categories, 
the  PDA  wli  need  to  consider  not  only  po- 
tency of  th »  harmful  substances,  but  the 
levels  at  wUch  it  is  present  In  foods,  the 
number  and  susceptibilities  of  people  who 
consume  th  >  foods  or  food  ingredients  of 
concern.  th«  amounts  of  such  foods  con- 
sumed by  V  irious  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  th(  type  of  health  threat  posed.  A 
potent  subsl  ance  present  In  exceedingly  low 
concentratio  is  in  some  foods  might  not  rep- 
resent a  heilth  risk  to  consumers,  but  the 
same  substai  ice  might  be  a  hazard  if  It  were 
present  in  ether  foods  or  In  high  concen- 
tration. 

Categorizing  substances  by  health  risk 
will  aid  th<  regulatory  agency  in  setting 
priorities  so  ;t  can  devote  its  efforts  to  areas 
of  greatest  c  incem.  Certain  kinds  of  harm- 


ful effects,  such  as  irreversible  effects  and 
Intergeneratlonal  effects,  would  be  weighted 
very  heavily.  Even  when  these  affect  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  population,  or  have  a 
low  probability  of  occurring,  they  would 
merit  greater  concern  than  would  leaa  Mrl- 
ous  eflects  that  might  occur  with  greater 
frequency.  For  instance,  the  equal  prob- 
ability of  a  mild  allergic  reaction  and  a  car- 
cinogenic effect  call  for  rather  different  re- 
sponses. 

In  order  to  act,  a  regulatory  agency  must 
take  each  Item — for  example,  a  particular 
food  additive — and  consider  how  to  put  It  In 
some  rank  order,  among  the  tremendous 
number  and  variety  of  others.  For  purposes 
of  food  regulation,  this  cannot  be  done  by 
grading  the  items  with  precise  numbers,  on 
some  linear  scale,  on  the  basis  of  scientific 
tests.  This  impossibility  results  not  only 
from  the  uncertainty  of  some  of  our  testing 
techniques,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  vari- 
ous factors  have  to  be  taken  Into  account — 
how  probable  an  adverse  effect  may  be,  bow 
severe  the  effect,  how  long  it  may  take  to 
develop,  whether  It  affects  everyone  or  only 
certain  types  of  people,  and  whether  Its 
dangers  may  be  averted  by  one  or  another 
type  of  prohibition,  restriction,  provision  of 
alternative  substances,  or  educational  effort. 
The  problem  is  similar  to  those  encoun- 
tered in  other  contexts,  such  as  the  grading 
of  meats  (prime,  choice,  good)  and  the  grad- 
ing of  students'  performance  (A,  B,  C,  D,  P). 
In  cases  such  as  these,  the  grader  must  con- 
sider many  factors  not  all  of  which  are  quan- 
tifiable along  a  single  dimension.  Further- 
more, the  boundaries  between  categories  can- 
not be  sharply  defined. 

Although  the  problem  is  complex.  It  seems 
necessary,  in  order  to  permit  practical  action, 
to  authorize  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  assign  each  substance  under  review 
to  one  of  a  limited  number  of  categories — 
three,  for  example — primarily  on  the  basis 
of  Judgment  about  both  degree  and  type  of 
risk. 

a.  Categories  of  risk. — Without  suggesting 
precise  statutory  language,  the  committee 
proposes  that  the  PDA  should  be  authorized 
to  act  differently  for  several  broadly  defined 
risk  categories,  such  as  high,  moderate,  and 
low.  These  categories  at  present  cannot  be 
defined  by  precise  quantitative  scientific 
standards,  but  would  depend  on  Informed 
Judgment.  Their  function  would  be  to  pro- 
vide a  rating  scale  to  help  determine  regula- 
tory response  and  priorities. 

The  committee  emphasizes  that  risk  and 
response  are  frequently  multidimensional, 
non-linear,  and  hard  to  define.  NonetheleM, 
practical  considerations  make  useful  the 
designation  of  a  small  number  of  general 
categories  that  can  be  readily  understood 
by  consumers.  Three  categories  might  Indi- 
cate high  or  serious  risk,  moderate  or  Inter- 
mediate risk,  low  or  slight  risk.  The  number 
of  categories  and  the  names  actually  attached 
to  them  should  be  chosen  to  be  easily  recog- 
nized and  understood  by  the  general  public. 
They  also  should  convey  some  sense  of  how 
the  consumer  should  respond  to  the  warn- 
ing— for  example  "Dangerous.  Use  only  when 
necessary  and  as  directed  In  attached  Infor- 
mation." Each  of  the  major  categories  could 
be  subdivided  for  practical  purposes. 

For  simplicity  this  report  uses  merely  the 
relatlvB  deelgnationa  "high,"  "moderate," 
and  "low."  The  designations  would  be  based 
both  on  the  toxicity  or  potency  of  the  sub- 
stances and  the  estimated  level  of  exposure 
of  the  general  population  or  various  special 
subpopulations.  The  boundaries  between  the 
categories  would  presumably  be  defined  so 
as  to  leave  some  latitude  for  discretionary 
Judgment. 

High  risk  foods  or  Ingredients  are  mate- 
rials demonstrated  by  experience,  or  suitable 
scientific  testing,  to  be  likely  to  result  in  se- 
vere (irreversible,  Incapacitating,  or  lethal) 


damage  to  humans,  either  In  geneiml  or  tn 
susceptible  subpopulatlona.  with  appreciable 
frequency.' 

Moderate  risk  foods  or  ingredients  are  ma- 
terials that,  as  shown  by  experience  or  suit- 
able scientific  tests,  may  cause  appreciable 
harm  to  humans,  either  In  general  or  In  sus- 
cepOble  subpopulations.  with  sufllclent  fre- 
quency to  Jtistlfy  regulatory  action  designed 
to  modify  their  use. 

Low  risk  foods  or  Ingredients  are  those  for 
which  there  is  evidence  of  some  risk,  but  the 
risk  Is  neither  serious  nor  frequent  enough 
for  placement  In  the  moderate  risk  category. 

Other  food  outside  of  these  three  risk  cat- 
egories would  be  food  and  food  ingredlenu 
that,  under  current  knowledge.  IndlvldutJly 
neither  pose  known  risk  nor  the  presump- 
tion of  any  significant  risk  under  reasonable 
patterns  of  consumption. 

b.  Response  of  regulatory  system  based  on 
risk  categories. — Once  the  risk  of  a  particu- 
lar food  or  food  substance  has  been  estab- 
lished according  to  Its  potency  and  exposure 
level,  and  a  risk  category  has  been  assigned, 
the  optimal  regulatory  strategy  must  be  se- 
lected. This  sbould  take  Into  account  not 
only  the  risk  of  continued  use  but  the  risk 
of  limiting  or  discontinuing  use. 

In  some  cases,  this  may  mean  assessing  the 
objective  or  perceived  benefits  so  as  to  weigh 
them  against  risks.  But,  the  range  of  regu- 
latory options  for  a  given  rlak  category 
should  be  broad  so  that  the  option  selected 
can  be  carefully  matched  to  the  particular 
care.  In  many  instances  an  option  lying  be- 
tween total  discontinuance  of  use  and  un- 
restricted use  may  be  optimal  either  tem- 
porarily or  Indefinitely. 

The  committee  su^ests  that  standard 
symbols  (as  have  been  used  to  warn  of 
poisonous  or  radioactive  materials)  for  each 
risk  category  may  be  useful  as  a  means  to 
alert  consumers  of  the  need  for  further  In- 
formation. Such  logos  would  require  little 
space  or  cost.  Depending  upon  the  risk  cate- 
gory, further  Information  might  be  required 
to  be  attached  to  the  product  or  made  avail- 
able on  request  by  the  distributor.  Experi- 
mentation with  such  logos  Is  necessary  to 
establish  their  effectiveness. 

The  committee  believes  that,  whether 
through  logos  or  other  means,  consumers 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  play  a 
larger  role  In  food  safety  decisions.  Further 
research  on  the  most  effective  means  of  pro- 
viding warning  and  Information  to  consum- 
ers Is  urgently  required. 

General  reduction  of  risk. — Besides  devot- 
ing Its  efforts  to  circumstances  of  greatest 
risk,  PDA  should  take  other  effective  actions 
to  reduce  risks  where  desirable.  It  should 
set  tolerance  levels  that  encourage  or  require 
efforts  to  develop  new  technologies  to  reduce 
risks.  Such  technology-forcing  tolerance  lev- 
els could  focus  on  reducing  the  amount  of 
risky  subsunces  in  a  food,  or  in  seeking 
substitutes  for  the  risky  food  or  Ingredient. 

c.   The   consideration   of   benefits. When 

benefiu  can  be  estimated  or  objectively  as- 
sessed so  as  to  assist  the  Judgment  of  the 
consumer  and  of  the  agency.  PDA  should  be 
responsible  for  obtaining  such  assessment 
However.  It  should  continue  primarily  to  be 
risk  that  triggers  government  intervention 
In  the  food  supply,  and  the  government  must 
remain  cognizant  of  the  centrallty  of  risks 
in  food  safety  regulation. 

The  Congress  has  not  specifically  author- 
ized FDA  to  establish  categories  of  risk  or 
in  general  to  take  into  account  the  benefits 
of  substances   in   making   regulatory   deci- 

>  As  an  extreme  example,  food  obtained  In 
highly  contaminated  run-off  waters  from  a 
mercury  processing  plant  would  be  high  risk 
for  continuous  consumption. 
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problem  that  has  not  been  faced  satisiac  research  efforts  that  are  scattered  In 
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torily  In  the  past 

As  difficult  as  it  is  to  get  an  authoritative 
assessment  of  risks.  It  U  often  still  more 
difficult  to  make  a  precise  estimate  of  ag- 
gregated benefits  that  may  include  com- 
ponents that  are  physiologically,  psychologi- 
cally, or  economically  defined.  Physiological 
health  benefits  are  sometimes  easier  to  meas- 
ure than  other  types  of  benefits,  but  any 
complete  risk  and  benefit  assessment  presum- 
ably should  include  all  benefiu. 

In  a  few.  unusual  cases.  FDA  may  find 
that  high  risk  foods  or  substances  may  have 
offsetting  benefits  of  such  Importance,  espe- 
cially for  specific  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion, that  their  distribution  through  special 
channels  should  be  permitted,  at  least  for 
special  purposes.  Under  those  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, such  high  risk  foods  or  sub- 
stances could  be  accompanied  by  a  logo 
and  circular  as  described  earlier  in  3b.  (Item 
5  discusses  accountability.) 

Prom  an  economic  perspective,  people 
buy  food  products  because  they  perceive 
a  benefit  in  them.  But  economic  gains,  like 
matters  of  aesthetics  and  pleasure,  are  fre- 
quently extremely  difficult  to  measure  and 
evaluate.  Giver  the  present  state  of  the 
art,  they  can  be  estimated  and  compared 
only  very  crudely. 

High  risk.— Regardless  of  health  or  other 
benefits,  PDA  should  be  authorized  to  ban 
high  risk  substances  from  the  food  supply. 
A  ban  will  be  most  appropriate  when  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  the  high  risk 
food  or  food  Ingredient  is  available.  If  no 
such  substitute  Is  available,  and  the  risk 
Is  clearly  outweighed  in  well  defined  cir- 
cumstances by  significant  benefits  that  are 
available  from  safer  sources,  the  PDA  should 
be  authorized  to  permit  marketing  of  such 
stibstancss,  through  restricted  channels  or 
with  appropriate  labeling,  for  limited  pur- 
poses, to  limited  categories  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  under  other  restrictions.  Such  high 
risk  but  essential  foods  or  Ingredients  could 
be  identified  with  a  conspicuous  and  distinc- 
tive high  risk  logo,  requiring  an  attached 
circular  outlining  the  nature  of  the  risk  and 
the  prescribed  appropriate  use.  The  number 
of  high  risk  substances  made  available  for 
such  restricted  distribution  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  small.  (Item  5  discusses  account- 
ability.) 

Moderate  risk. — If  moderate  risk  foods 
are  to  be  marketed,  they  could  be  required 
to  display  a  conspicuous  distinctive  logo, 
designed  uniformly  to  Identify  clearly  the 
moderate  risk  category  for  all  purchasers.  If 
foods  or  Ingredients  Involving  moderate  risk 
have  suitable  alternatives  or  offer  no  signifi- 
cant health  benefits  PDA  should  be  author- 
ized to  exercise  discretion  to  deter  their  use 
by  means '  that  could  Include  restricted  dis- 
tribution, financial  disincentives,  or  outright 
ban.  Purchasers  of  moderate  risk  foods 
should  be  provided  by  sellers,  on  request, 
with  a  descriptive  circular  exnlalnlng  the  risk 
entailed  and  special  precautions  to  be  taken 
In  consuming  the  particular  food. 

Low  risk. — Low  risk  foods  should  be  exempt 
from  snecial  regulatory  control,  but  not 
necessarily  from  educational  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  risk  still  further  by  acquainting 
the  public  with  the  risks  they  may  pose, 
particularly  In  combination  with  other 
substances. 

d.  Scientific  testing,  research  and  advice. — 
The  re<»ulatory  process  must  Incorporate  con- 
temporary science  and  technology  as  Its  most 
reliable  source  of  information.  Regulatory 
agencies,  therefore,  must  have  access  to  sci- 
entific and  technologic  expert  services  that 

"  See  Chapter  2. 
*  See  Chapter  8. 


present 

Individual  agencies.  Any  such  new  institu- 
tion should  be  confined  to  the  objective  and 
scientific  assessment  of  health  risks  and 
health  benefits,  leaving  policy  Judgments 
that  may  Involve  other  considerations  to  the 
responsible  administrative  agency. 

The  committee  emphasizes  that  Its  recom- 
mended approach  to  food  safety  regulation 
would,  by  favoring  broader  regulatory  op- 
tions than  simply  to  ban  or  to  Ignore,  pro- 
mote research  efforts  to  improve  assessment 
of  risks,  to  find  more  effective  and  safer  food 
constituents  and  to  heighten  public  aware- 
ness of  the  Importance  of  effective  food  safe- 
ty choices.  The  committee  believes  that  PDA 
sbould  be  given  appropriate  discretionary 
authority  to  regulate  within  broad  categories 
of  risk  for  food  safety.  This  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  requirement,  whenever  possible, 
to  obtain  independent  scientific  assessment 
of  the  carcinogenic  or  other  toxic  dangers 
of  the  substances  in  question.  Measurable 
and  relevant  benefits  sbould  be  taken  into 
account. 

The  regulatory  process  must  Incorporate 
contemporary  science  and  technology  as  Its 
most  reliable  source  of  Information,  especial- 
ly since  rapid  changes  in  scientific  knowledge 
and  procedures  may  enhance  recognition  of 
previously  unknown  risks  or  benefits.  This 
incorporation  of  Information  cannot  be 
merely  a  passive  process,  since  much  Infor- 
mation essential  for  sound  regulation  does 
not  normally  fiow  from  theoretical  science  or 
from  science  and  technology  applied  to  meet 
other  objectives.  Regulatory  processes  need 
specific  kinds  of  data  that  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  developed  for  other  purposes,  and 
the  agencies,  therefore,  must  actively  seek 
out  the  data  required  for  the  regulatory 
process.  This  requires  both  the  capability  for 
analysis  of  existing  data  and  the  ability  to 
stimulate  generation  of  new  data  through 
additional  research,  by  whatever  mechanism 
appears  most  appropriate. 

The  question  of  how  to  enhance  the 
capability  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  other  agencies  so  that  they  may 
better  deal  with  scientific  questions  of  food 
safety  regulation  Is  an  issue  complex  and 
Important  enough  to  warrant  continued  spe- 
cial study  before  a  final  decision  Is  made. 
Keeping  In  mind  the  problems  that  have 
occurred  when  regulatory  agencies  carry  out 
their  own  scientific  research,  several  options 
have  been  discussed  that  are  not  necessarily 
mutually  exclusive.  Each  regtUatory  agency 
concerned  may  need  to  provide  some  addi- 
tional scientific  capability  within  its  own 
staff. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  total  food 
safety  reg^ulatory  system  would  be  strength- 
ened If  responsibility  were  to  be  assigned  to 
some  central  testing  group,  whether  estab- 
lished as  an  independent  governmental 
agency  or  as  a  separate  unit  within  a  de- 
partment with  primary  regulatory  respon- 
sibility. Such  a  central  testing  group  might 
also  be  set  up  under  contractual  agreement 
with  a  private  institution,  either  a  not-for- 
profit  scientific  institution,  or  a  llcenssd  end 
supervised  commercial  laboratory. 

The  committee  favors  the  view  that  new 
institutional  arrangements  should  be  de- 
veloped to  provide  augmented  research  serv- 
ices rather  than  to  rely  entirely  on  improv- 
ing the  present  scattered  efforts.  Whatever 
arrangement  is  made,  however,  it  must  en- 
sure that  scientific  competence  of  hieh  order 
will  be  brought  to  the  task,  that  all  avail- 
able scientific  evidence  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  each  problem  under 
review,  and  that  the  scientific  findings  will 
be  carefully  considered  In  the  process  of 
final  regulatory  decision. 


Any  such  new  Institution  should  confine 
its  role  to  the  objective  and  scientific  assess- 
ment of  health  risks  and  health  benefits. 
leaving  the  policy  Judgments  and  decisions 
on  regulatory  action  to  the  responsible  ad- 
ministrative agency.  To  assure  adequate  con- 
sideration, assessment  reports  sbould  be 
public  documents,  available  equally  to  all 
parties.  This  procedure  would  provide  op- 
portunity for  the  private  interests  affected, 
as  well  as  the  appropriate  authorities  in  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch,  to  review 
the  rationale  for  discretionary  Judgments  to 
be  made  by  the  regulatory  agencies.  The 
scientific  reports  should  of  course  include 
consideration  of  relevant  data  and  informa- 
tion brought  forward  by  consumer,  indus- 
trial or  other  research  groups. 

e.  Interim  regulatory  octioiw. — Provision 
should  be  made  for  authorizing  interim 
regulatory  actions  for  substances  of  un- 
certain degree  of  risk,  for  a  specified  period 
of  time.  After  more  thorough  testing  PDA 
should  assign  the  substance  to  an  appro- 
priate risk  category  and  take  appropriate 
regulatory  action. 

In  view  of  the  rapidity  of  technologic 
change  affecting  the  decisions  on  food  safety 
regulation,  the  committee  believes  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  authorizing  In- 
terim regulatory  actions.  Whenever,  on  the 
basis  of  scientific  evidence.  It  seems  clear 
that  adequate  Information  to  make  a  con- 
fident regulatory  decision  Is  not  available, 
and  In  the  absence  of  very  great  benefits  as- 
sociated with  a  particular  substance,  the 
regulatory  approach  should  be  conservative 
in  its  care  to  protect  the  public  against  pos- 
sible risks.  In  such  circumstances  the  FDA 
should  be  authorized  temporarily  to  place 
a  substance  in  the  moderate  or  high  risk 
category  until  available  evidence  Justifies 
its  reclassification.  It  may  be  appropriate 
to  require  that  some  substances  be  available 
for  a  limited  time,  eg  ,  3  to  5  years,  only 
for  limited  distribution  to  meet  pressing 
needs  for  which  low-risk  alternatives  are  not 
available. 

After  more  thorough  testing,  the  FDA 
should  assign  the  substance  to  an  appro- 
priate non-Interim  risk  category  and  take 
appropriate  regulatory  action. 

f.  Flexibility,  feedback,  and  evaluation. — 
The  regulatory  structure  must  be  fiexible  and 
able  to  respond  both  to  rapid  technologic 
change  and  to  altered  public  attitudes.  Fur- 
thermore, regulations  also  need  built-in 
mechanisms  for  evaluating  how  well  deci- 
sions achieve  the  Intended  results,  and  the 
degree  to  which  decUlons  generate  un- 
intended, adverse  or  beneficial  results. 

Available  Information  may  change  and 
action  that  seemed  best  at  a  given  time 
may  be  inappropriate  later.  As  examples, 
analytical  methods  of  detecting  risks  may 
improve,  substitutes  for  potentially  hazard- 
ous substances  may  be  developed,  and  ad- 
vances in  predicting  causes  of  disease  may 
occur.  The  regulatory  process  must  Incor- 
porate methods  for  responding  to  such 
changes. 

g.  Implementation — Regulations  sbould 
tie  reasonable  In  terms  of  compliance,  and 
enforceable. 

They  must  clearly  spell  out  what  Is  re- 
quired so  that  regulated  groups  will  know 
what  is  expected  and  be  able  to  comply.  The 
cost  of  enforcement  must  be  commensurable 
with  the  risk  that  the  regulation  addresses. 

4.  Education  and  participation  of  non- 
government groups: 

The  PDA  and  other  regulatory  agencies 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  campaigns  of 
public  education  to  increase  public  under- 
standing of  safe  and  nutritious  diets.  Non- 
governmental groups  sbould  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  make  their  views  known  to 
those  with  responsibility  for  decisions.  Ad- 
visory cormnlttees  representing  consumer, 
producer,  and  professional  scientific  groups 
should  be  permitted  to  review  scientific  re- 
ports that  form  part  of  the  basis  for  decisions 
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at  the  same  time  the  FDA  considers  the 
informatic  n. 

In  an  o  >«n  society  the  safety  and  nutri- 
tional quiUty  of  the  diet  may  be  expected 
to  be  determined  more  by  the  understand- 
ing and  d«  sires  of  the  public  In  general  than 
by  the  sum  of  regulatory  action  that  govern- 
ment may  appropriately  take.  Successful  ef- 
forts to  educate  the  public  with  respect  to 
the  specif  c  rlslis  and  benefits  of  various 
types  of  fDods  will  make  less  necessary  the 
imposition  of  onerous  governmental  con- 
trols and  could  greatly  lighten  the  burden 
on  the  FE  A  and  other  regulatory  agencies. 

Therefoi  b.  the  PDA  and  other  regulatory 
agencies  s!  lould  be  encouraged  to  make  use 
of  campaliTis  of  public  Information  to  pro- 
vide warnl  igs  to  consumers  through  labeling 
and  similar  measures,  to  promote  effective 
consumer  i  ;holce.  and  to  develop  broader  In- 
fonnatlonil  approaches  to  Increase  public 
understanding  of  safe  and  nutritions  diets. 
Such  educational  strategies  should  Include 
more  comp  lete  food  labeling  so  that  people 
with  food  allergies  or  diet  restrictions  can 
avoid  thoie  Ingredients  that  are  health 
compronUs  Ing. 

In  the  bi  oadest  sense,  public  participation 
in  the  regulatory  process  involves  the  ex- 
pression oi  views  by  individuals  and  non- 
governmental groups  of  all  kinds — consiim- 
ers.  Indus' ;ry,  scientists,  and  others.  The 
volunt*ry  |  larticlpetlon  of  these  non-govern- 
mental groups  can  do  much  to  avoid  the 
necessity  fbr  coercive  governmental  regula- 
tion. If  fqderal  programs  do  not  reassure 
consumer  troups  about  the  safety  of  the 
public  foo^  supply,  and  do  not  stimulate 
private  buiiness  to  eliminate  or  lower  the 
risks  In  thi  foods  on  the  market,  the  prob- 
lem of  en^rclng  regulatory  standards  will 
become  far  more  difficult. 

Much  miiy  b«  gained  by  provision  of  op- 
portunities for  representatives  of  producer 
and  consul  ler  groups  to  come  to  agreement 
regarding  i  he  standards  to  be  maintained 
on  a  voluiitary  basis,  and  by  encouraging 
informal  c  immunlcation  among  interested 
parties.  In  the  process,  the  groups  have  op- 
portunity lo  present  their  opinions  and  to 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  adequacy  and 
fairness  of  PDA  standards  of  safety. 

The  staff  of  the  PDA  and  of  the  Institu- 
tions provMing  sclentlllc  testing  and  advice 
should  have  increased  opportunity  for 
scientific  cjntacts  with  scientists  in  other 
institution).  Such  Informal  contact  Is  the 
most  certa  n  way  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
newest  scientific  developments,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  f  ee  exchange  of  new  information 
that  will  greatly  benefit  all  Interested 
parties. 

Tha  wort  of  the  scientific  testing  ma- 
chinery m^y  raise  substantial  Issues  about 
the  safety  jof  particular  foods.  Reports  so 
generated,  which  are  considered  in  making 
decisions,  nay  appropriately  be  reviewed 
formally  bj  advisory  committees  represent- 
ing consul  ler.  producer,  and  professional 
scientific  gioups,  while  the  PDA  Itself  con- 
siders the  information.  In  addition,  the 
formal  procedure  Involving  notice  of  hear- 
ing before  final  regulations  are  issued  also 
provides  olBcial  opportunity  to  Interested 
groups  to  present  their  views.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  all  such  formal  procedures  will 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  encouraging  and 
facilitating  commimlcatlons  among  the 
various  groi  ips. 

6.  Accoui  tablllty  and  Jurisdiction: 

a.  The  conmittee  recommends  that  If  the 
PDA  perml  ;s  the  marketing  of  substances 
of  high  rlat  for  limited  purposes  to  sub- 
populationa  with  appropriate  labeling  (as 
explained  li  3b  and  3c).  It  should  be  re- 
quired to  r-port  its  decision  in  advance  to 
the  Secretaiy  of  HEW  and  through  the  Sec- 
retary to  th  s  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

Public  ps  rticipatlon  involves  the  reaction 
of  the  voters  in  vesting  authority  in  those 
political  lei  ders  who  are  expected  to  repre- 


sent their  opinions.  This  requires  a  relation- 
ship of  accountability  between  full-time 
public  officials,  acting  on  the  basis  of  advice 
from  expert  consultants,  and  their  responsi- 
ble executive  superiors  and  ultimately  the 
Congress.  It  is  accordingly  Important  to 
consider  not  only  procedures  for  consulta- 
tions with  those  outside  the  government,  but 
to  make  sure  that  adequate  procedures  are 
established  for  accountability  within  the 
constitutional  system. 

Under  the  Pederal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  food  safety  authority  is  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  Secretary  has  delegated  authority 
to  Implement  the  Act  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  PDA.  When  controversies  arise,  con- 
gressional committees  often  hold  hearings  to 
inquire  Into  the  Impact  and  rationale  of 
FDA  decisions. 

Under  any  regulatory  system,  either  the 
present  one  or  the  one  recommended  in  this 
chapter,  at  times  decisions  have  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  discretionary  Judgment.  In 
some  cases  of  a  most  difficult  nature,  ad- 
vance notice  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the 
Congress  may  be  desirable.  But.  in  the  com- 
mittee's view,  the  regulatory  process  will  be 
best  served  in  the  long  term  by  regular  gen- 
eral review  by  the  Congress  and  Secretary 
of  the  agency's  processes  and  performance, 
rather  than  by  case-by-case  approval  of 
specific  rulings. 

b.  Attempts  should  be  made  to  eliminate 
problems  of  overlapping  Jurisdiction  among 
federal  agencies  concerned  with  food  safety 
regulation.  With  respect  to  actions  or  fail- 
ures to  act  on  the  part  of  other  federal 
agencies  that  have  responsibility  for  regu- 
lating substances  in  the  food  supply  that 
may  pose  high  or  moderate  risk,  the  PDA 
should  be  authorized  to  report  the  matter 
to  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

Decisions  affecting  the  safety  of  food  are. 
of  course,  made  not  only  by  the  PDA  but  by 
other  federal  agencies,  notably  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  These  agencies  share 
Information  and  opinions  informally  and 
also  through  the  Interagency  RegiUatory 
Liaison  Group  which  was  formally  estab- 
lished to  develop  consistent  regulatory 
policy.  Interdepartmental  committees  of  this 
type  are  not  always  effective  in  taking  vig- 
orous action,  however  useful  they  may  be 
in  informal  cooperation. 

A  more  effective  way  of  managing  the 
problem  of  overlapping  food  safety  Jurisdic- 
tion among  federal  agencies  might  include 
consolidating  such  Jurisdiction.  The  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  including  such 
agencies  as  the  Domestic  Policy  Staff,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
could.  In  the  short  term,  help  settle  Indi- 
vidual cases  of  overlapping  Jurisdiction  and 
in  the  long  term  could  study  ways  of  ulti- 
mately eliminating  the  broader  problem.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  subordination  of  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  to  Presidential  staff 
agencies,  these  agencies  should  not  be  given 
the  statutory  power  of  decision,  and  their 
specific  assignments  should  be  left  to  the 
Presidents  determination. 

Until  a  long-term  solution  Is  found,  the 
committee  suggests  that,  with  respect  to  any 
action  or  failure  to  act  on  the  part  of  any 
federal  agency  responsible  for  regulating 
substances  in  the  food  supply  that  may  pose 
high  or  moderate  risk,  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  be  required  to  act  as  follows : 
after  receiving  the  advice  of  the  scientific 
advisory  mechanism  proposed  above  on  the 
Issue,  to  report  the  matter  to  the  Secretary 
of  HEW.  Such  report  should  also  be  made 
available  to  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees.  Such  requirement  for  these  in- 
frequent Instances  could  be  Imposed  by 
executive  instruction,  without  the  proce- 
dural complications  that  would  be  Involved 
in  a  statutory  mandate. 


6.  Strengthening  the  regulatory  agency : 

The  Importance  of  PDAs  mission  demands 
that  it  be  given  the  opportunity  to  employ 
the  most  competent  staff  possible,  and  to 
adopt  the  most  effective  system  of  adminis- 
tration. Among  Its  other  and  more  specific 
recommendations,  this  conunittee  would  give 
very  high  priority  to  this  general  one. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  kind  of 
food  safety  system  it  proposes  would  Involve 
somewhat  greater  delegation  to  the  PDA 
than  does,  in  theory,  the  present  system. 
Such  a  system  would  require  the  PDA  to 
make  explicit  and  public  determinations  re- 
garding degrees  of  risks,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  Judgment  that  It  now  occasionally  exer- 
cises tacitly  to  take  certain  types  of  benefits 
Into  account  in  its  regulatory  decisions.  And, 
if  these  recommendations  were  followed 
FDA  would  do  both  in  the  light  of  a  public 
assessment  of  the  risks  and  benefits  of  each 
Important  substance  by  an  Independent  sci- 
entific institution,  under  the  continuous 
scrutiny  of  the  Congress  and  the  public. 

Under  such  a  new  system,  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  would  presumably  need 
to  be  strengthened  considerably  In  Its  pro- 
fessional component  and  in  the  effectiveness 
of  its  organization  In  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  higher  degree  of  delegation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  present  system,  while 
it  may  make  it  harder  to  detect  deficiencies 
In  the  FDA's  performance,  does  not  permit 
the  agency  to  make  rational  and  balanced 
Judgments  as  it  selects  one  item  for  regu- 
lation and  Ignores  another  one.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  agency's  mission  demands  that 
It  be  given  the  opportunity  and  budget  to 
employ  the  most  competent  staff  possible, 
and  to  adopt  the  most  effective  system  of 
administration.  This  committee,  among  its 
other  and  more  specific  recommendations 
would  give  very  high  priority  to  this  general 
recommendation. 

MiNORITT    STATIMENT 

(Signed  by  7  of  the  37  members  of  the  Task 
Force ) 

I.  Classification  of  food  additives  Into  risk 
categories  such  as  high  or  moderate  for 
regulatory  purposes  cannot  be  done  using 
current  scientific  data  and  theories: 

There  is  no  scientifically  defensible  way 
to  divide  carcinogens  or  other  irreversible 
toxins  Into  different  risk  categories.  This  was 
the  conclusion  of  Panel  Is  report  on  sac- 
charin, and  Is  the  predominant  scientific 
opinion  for  carcinogens  in  general.  The  abil- 
ity of  science  to  quantify  human  risk  has 
not  advanced  sufficiently  since  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Delaney  Amendment  to  permit 
the  construction  of  a  scientific  rationale 
tor  such  a  scheme.  Massive  post  facto  human 
epidemiological  experiments  lasting  for  at 
least  a  full  generation  might  accurately  as- 
sess toxic  risks  m  a  quantitative  fashion. 
Otherwise,  we  can  only  determine  the  quali- 
tative potential  for  human  risk.  Having 
reached  that  Judgment,  we  have  reached 
the  limits  of  scientific  knowledge.  An  ap- 
propriate use  of  a  categorization  scheme  Is 
to  prioritize  possible  hazards  for  additional 
studies. 

n.  Irreversible  toxicities  are  deserving  of 
special  regulations: 

The  characteristics  of  a  regulatory  system 
for  compounds  causing  Irreversible  toxic- 
ities, frequently  highlighted  by  cancer, 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  system  for  compounds  causing 
lesser  and  reversible  toxicities.  A  single  pol- 
icy which  fails  to  separate  these  two  widely 
different  consequences  Is  dangerous  and  un- 
realistic. 

III.  Risks  from  foods  should  b«  lower 
than  other  types  of  risks: 

The  public  has  a  right  to  food  that  Is  as 
free  of  serious  health  hazards  as  possible. 
The  exposure  group  Is  enormous  and  the 
mode  of  exposure  is  by  chronic  ingestion — 
the    optimal    way    for    carcinogenesis.    Ap- 
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Dllcatlons  of  standards  for  occupational 
health,  or  comparison  of  food  risks  to  risks 
from  other  sources  U  improper. 

IV  Direct  food  additives  should  be  regu- 
lated differently  than  other  classes  of  food 
additives  or  contaminants. 

The  obvious  reason  is  that  it  Is  easier  to 
do  something  about  a  hazardous  substance 
that  Is  purposely  added  to  food  than  it  is 
to  do  something  about  a  substance,  whether 
natural  or  unnatural,  which  Is  already  in 
food.  Removing  the  class  distinctions  be- 
tween ORAS.  prior  sanction,  etc..  for  direct 
additives  Is  sensible,  but  the  ability  to  act 
on  the  readily  removed  substances  should 
not  be  complicated  by  grouping  unlike 
classes  of  additives.  Certainly,  in  the  ulti- 
mate control  of  cancer,  one  wants  to  pin- 
point the  most  important  sources  of  hazard, 
and  It  is  clear  that  some  of  these  may  be 
natural  substances  in  food.  However,  it  Is 
not  clear  that  thU  Is  the  role  of  the  FDA. 
V.  A  food  safety  policy  shoiUd  Involve 
little  agency  discretion : 

The  PDA  has  taken  many  actions  in  areas 
of  food  safety  which  Indicate  the  tremen- 
dous pressures  and  complexities  generated 
in  the  present  decision -making  process.  It 
is  hard  to  Imagine  that  a  policy  which  con- 
tains so  few  specific  guidelines  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  report  could  be  a  step  forward. 
The  proposed  ability  to  consider  benefits, 
while  an  attractive  idea,  Is  so  vague  that  It 
appears  to  offset  risks  by  unquantlfled  ben- 
efits. The  relative  simplicities  of  our  current 
food  safety  policy  cannot  be  tampered  with 
because  the  structure  of  which  it  Is  a  part 
can  only  support  regulatory  decisions  no 
more  complicated  than  a  stop  sign  on  the 
street  comer. 

VI  A  comparison  of  the  Issues  raised  in 
the  case  studies  in  chapter  three  with  the 
recommended  policies  In  chapter  nine  point 
out  the  weakness  of  the  proposed  system : 

The  four  case  studies  presented— saccha- 
rin nitrite,  mercury  and  aflatoxln— were 
selected  because  each  presents  important 
problems  which  should  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count m  directing  food  safety.  The  report  Is 
so  non-specific  that  one  cannot,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  saccharin,  deduce 
from  It  how  these  substances  should  be 
regulated.^ 


DEFENSE  SPENDING  VERSUS 
BUDGET  BALANCING 


•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  over  the  back-and-forth 
struggle  in  the  administration  regarding 
defense  spending.  It  is  not  surprising,  of 
course,  that  there  would  be  disagreement 
over  the  proper  allocation  of  Increasingly 
scarce  resources. 

But  it  Is  disturbing  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  coherent  or  rational  basis  for 
any  of  the  defense  budget  trial  balloons 
that  are  being  floated  almost  daily.  As 
I  see  it.  the  fundamental  problem  is  that 
the  arguments— whether  for  defense  in- 
creases or  for  defense  reductions— are 
being  advanced  for  all  the  wrong  reasons. 
Clearly,  increased  defense  spending 
should  not  be  sought  as  a  goal  in  and  of 
itself.  Bloating  the  military  budget  with- 
out reference  to  what  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish is  little  more  than  conspicuous 
consumption— and  It  will  not  necessarily 
enhance  our  security. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  recently 
proposed  reductions  in  defense  spending 
appear  to  be  motivated  primarily  by  a 
balance  sheet  mentality.  This  is  appar- 
ently leading  the  administration  to  de- 
termine its  defense  budget,  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  threats  we  face,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  political  and  economic  gains 


that  It  will  presumably  reap  from  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget. 

That  particular  balancing  act  will 
mean  little  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  find 
ourselves  in  deep  international  trouble 
because  our  military  forces  carmot  sup- 
port our  foreign  policy. 

With  weapons  costing  so  much  and 
taking  so  long  to  produce,  our  national 
security  cannot  be  dependent  on  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  Dow  Jones  average  or  by 
the  erratic  course  of  the  prime  interest 
rate. 

Obviously,  there  are  practical  con- 
straints on  Government  spend.ng.  No 
Government  department — whether  it  be 
Health  and  Human  Services  or  Defense- 
can  ever  get  all  the  money  its  program 
planners  claim  is  necessary.  Once  these 
departments  submit  their  best  case  budg- 
et requests,  it  is  then  up  to  the  President 
to  identify  truly  essential  programs  and 
to  marshal  pubUc  support  for  them.  In- 
deed, that  is  what  leadership  is  aU  about. 
Absent  from  the  defense  debate  is  a 
thorough  and  tough -minded  examination 
of  exactly  what  our  vital  interests  are  in 
today's  world  and  how  our  military 
forces  can  deter  or  meet  concrete  threats 
to  those  interests.  In  its  search  for  the 
magic  defense  budget  numbers,  the  ad- 
ministration seems  obUvious  to  the  fact 
that  the  world  has  not  changed  much 
in  the  IV2  months  since  Mr.  Reagan  s 
inauguration. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  the  larg- 
est peacetime  arms  buildup  since  Hitler's 
Germany.  The  military  balance  between 
America  and  the  U.S.S.R.  remains  pre- 
carious, with  long-term  trends  ominously 
running  against  us.  Serious  problems 
still  threaten  to  divide  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. And  we  are  now  even  more  vulner- 
able to  an  interruption  of  critical  raw 
materials  imported  from  abroad. 

While  I  have  supported— and  still 
support— those  defense  initiatives  that 
promise  to  correct  some  of  the  problems 
caused  by  our  past  neglect  of  the  mili- 
tary, I  do  not  see  any  reassuring  signs 
that  the  administration  is  making  a  sys- 
tematic effort  either  to  define  our  for- 
eign policy  or  to  tell  our  military  plan- 
ners what  kinds  of  forces  we  need  to  sup- 
port that  policy. 

I  was  critical  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration for  the  same  lack  of  planning  to 
coordinate  foreign  policy  decisions  with 
military  buys.  In  my  view,  it  is  precisely 
this  lack  of  policy  definition  that  is 
causing  confusion  and  divisiveness  on 
the  defense  issue  today. 

We  are  seeing  a  jumbling  of  priorities. 
I  hope  this  is  only  temporary.  Our  na- 
tional security  is  more  than  just  one 
more  entry  on  the  crowded  lines  of  an 
accounting  ledger— it  is  the  assurance 
that  this  Nation  and  our  aUies  will  have 
a  future.  General  of  the  Army  Omar 
Bradley  wrote  of  an  earUef  loss  of  per- 
spective that  cost  this  Nation  dearly. 
His  words  should  serve  as  a  caution 
today: 

If  the  United  States  ever  again  stoops  to 
expedients  to  avoid  the  difficult  decisions 
that  come  with  leadership,  the  heavy  bur- 
dens that  come  with  defense,  we  shall  once 
more  run  the  dangers  of  all  halfway  measures 
and  waste  our  strength  and  conscience  as  a 
weather  vane  rather  than  as  a  force. 

To  live  bravely  by  convictions  from  which 
the  free  peoples  of  this  world  can  take  heart. 


the  American  people  most  put  their  faith 
in  stable,  long-range  poUclea—  poUtlcal.  eco- 
nomic, and  military — programs  that  wUl  not 
be  heated  and  cooled  with  the  brightening 
and  waning  of  tension. 

The  United  States  has  matured  to  world 
leadership:  It  is  time  we  steered  by  the 
stars,  not  by  the  lights  of  each  passing  ship. 


The  November  election  gave  President 
Reagan  an  opportunity  to  fashion  this 
Nation's  first  bipartisan  consensus  on 
national  security  in  over  two  decades.  It 
also  gave  him  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding for  a  defense  capability  that  is 
adequate  to  oiu-  needs. 

Continuing  to  jump  from  one  budget 
figure  to  another— without  any  sensible 
or  persuasive  analysis  of  how  much  we 
lieed  to  spend  on  defense  will  fritter 
away  that  opportunity  and  fail  to  fulfill 
that  responsibUity.  In  that  event,  we 
Americans — Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike — will  all  be  poorer  for  it.« 


MET  R.  POSTON  ELECTED  TO 
BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  \SSOCIATION  OP  MAN- 
UFACTURERS 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Met  R.  Poston,  oa  his  election  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  Poston  is  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  Akzona,  Inc.  in  Asheville. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Akzona  Founda- 
tion and  holds  a  law  degree  from  the 
George  Washington  University  School  of 
Law.  He  serves  the  North  Carolina  Bar 
Association  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
corporate  counsel  committee.* 


PULASKI  DAY 


•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Octo- 
ber 11  marked  the  202d  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  a  great  patriot.  Gen.  Kazl- 
mierz  Pulaski.  His  struggle  for  liberty  in 
his  native  Poland,  as  well  as  in  the 
American  Revolution,  demonstrates 
General  Pulaski's  true  dedication  to  the 
spirit  of  freedwn  and  democracy.  This 
great  man  has  come  to  symbolize  the 
quality  and  the  extent  of  Poland's  con- 
tribution to  American  history  and  cul- 
ture, and  it  is  only  fitting  that  October 
11  be  celebrated  in  his  honor. 

The  Polish  citizens  of  this  Nation  can 
take  great  pride  in  this  day  of  Polish 
solidarity.  And  there  could  hardly  be  a 
more  timely  celebration.  As  relatives  and 
brethren  in  Poland  make  their  voices 
heard  resoundingly  in  the  true  spirit  of 
General  Pulaski,  all  expressions  of  sup- 
port from  the  Polish-American  commu- 
nity are  as  much  needed  as  they  are 
welcome. 

As  one  who  shares  the  deep  concern 
in  our  Nation  for  Poland  and  the  Polish 
people,  I  am  proud  to  have  worked 
closely  with  the  leaders  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress,  the  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  and  the  trade  union  movement 
to  determine  the  nature  and  the  extent 
of  the  need  in  Poland. 

In  July,  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  joined  me  in  calling  twi  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  assistance  to  this  troubled 
nation,  and  shortly  after  the  adminis- 
tration aimounced  $50  million  in  U.S. 
food  credits  for  Poland.  And  2  weeks  ago 
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and   the  Senate   passed 
foreign  aid  legislation  which 
$5  million  in  emergency  food 
aid  for  the  Polish  people — 
support  which  is  vitally 
this  time  of  crisis, 
first  day  that  the  Senate  i£ 
after  the  recess  we  should  all 
to  pledge  our  support  for  the 
so  that  the  true  freedom 
being  for  which  General  Pu- 
over  200  years  ago  will  fl- 
in  Poland.* 


TERRORISM 


o  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  re^jent 
assassination  of  President  Anwar  Sadat 
cwi  October  6.  1981,  brings  home 
mo^e  the  terrible  threat  of  terror- 
Western  World  and  the  uses 
terrorism  to  certain  hostile  foreign 
has  become  well  known  that 
Union.  Cuba,  and  their  sat- 
allies  in  the  Middle  East  such 
ind  South  Yemen  support  ter- 
actjvities  throughout  the  world  for 
uses. 


In  his  Regular  column  in  the  London 
Dally  Teltgraph  for  September  28,  1981, 
page  6.  Ilobert  Moss  docimients  several 
instances  of  Soviet  KGB  and  Cuban  in- 
telligence personnel  being  involved  in 
destabiliz  ition  and  covert  action  In  for- 
eign countries,  including  India,  a  pro- 
Soviet  sta  te.  and  Egypt  under  Sadat,  an 
anti-Sovi((t  state.  It  is  significant  that 
the  assass  Ination  of  President  Sadat  took 
place  onli  a  few  weeks  after  Sadat's  ex- 
pulsion fiom  his  coimtry  of  these  KGB 
operatives .  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  th  e  column  by  Mr.  Moss. 

The  col  jmn  follows : 

CiTBkN  Spt  Chief  In  New  Dixhi 
(By  Robert  Moss) 

The  pro'  Soviet  leanings  of  Mrs.  Oandhi's 
govermnen  t  In  New  Delbl  have  been  drama- 
tised bj  It  i  varying  response  to  changes  In 
top-level  d  plomatic  personnel  at  the  Ameri- 
can and  Ci  iban  embassies. 

The  IndUn  government  pointedly  snubbed 
the  Amerltans  by  recently  refusing  to  per- 
mit the  0  ilted  States  counsellor  from  the 
embassy  in  Kabul  to  take  up  an  appointment 
In  New  Deini. 

At  the  sj.me  time,  the  Indian  government 
has  welcon  ed  a  new  Cuban  ambassador  Iden- 
tified by  M  restern  diplomatic  sources  as  an 
expert  In  s  ibverslve  operations,  a  member  of 
the  most  Ugldly  pro-Soviet  faction  In  the 
Havana  re(  Ime,  and  a  trusted  confld&nt  of 
the  Soviet  KGB. 

The  Cub  in  Ambassador  Is  Jose  Perez  No- 
voa.  38.  He  served  several  years  ago  as  Am- 
bassador t(  Ethiopia  (1976-78).  He  was  ex- 
pelled fron.  Addis  Ababa,  together  with  his 
counsellor  and  the  South  Yemeni  Charge 
d'AlTalres.  vhen  all  three  men  were  discov- 
ered to  be  embroiled  In  a  plot  to  Install  a 
Moscow-im  B  Marxist  In  place  of  Colonel  Men- 
glstu  at  th(  t  head  of  Ethiopia's  revolutionary 
regime. 

ATTEMPTED  COtTP 

The  attempted  palace  coup  in  Ethiopia 
closely  foll(  iwed  the  pattern  of  earlier  KOB- 
orchestrate  1  operations  In  South  Yemen  and 
Afghanlstai  to  replace  lieft-wlng  leaders 
generally  srmpathetlc  to  the  Soviet  Union 
with  hard  Ine  Marxlst-Lenlnlsts  uncondi- 
tionally loy  il  to  Moscow. 

While  M(  nglstu  was  travelling  abroad  In 
1978  the  Cu  bans  and  the  South  Yemenis  con- 
spired to  snuggle  one  of  his  arch-rlvaJs.  Dr. 
Negede  Gol  eze,  who  had  been  living  in  exile 
m  Paris,  Ix  to  Addis  Ababa.  Dr.  Oobeze  ar- 


rived bearing  a  false  passport  supplied  by 
the  South  Yemeni  embassy,  and  was  picked 
up  at  the  airport  by  the  Cuban  Ambassador's 
personal  car,  which  whisked  him  away  to 
Perez  Novoa's  private  residence. 

Menglstu,  alerted  by  security  ofDclals,  or- 
dered a  tough  and  Immediate  response. 
Ethiopian  security  police  surrounded  the 
Cuban  residency,  threatening  to  break  In 
unless  Dr.  Gobeze  were  handed  over.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Cuban  Ambassador  and  his 
counsellor,  Francisco  Ortiz  Rodriguez,  were 
declared  pertonae  -non  grata. 

DKI'Oa'nNC  THE  KGB 

President  Sadat's  clampdown  on  Soviet 
spy  networks  In  Cairo  came  on  the  eve  of 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  mass  expulsion 
of  105  Russian  Intelligence  officers  from 
Britain  on  September  24,  1971. 

Some  Western  security  experts  are  hoping 
that  the  Egyptian  example  may  inspire  other 
governments  to  restrict  the  number  of  dip- 
lomatic posts  that  are  available  to  the  KOB 
as  a  cover  for  espionage  and  subversive  op- 
erations. One  of  the  most  significant  moves 
that  Mr.  Sadat  made  was  to  limit  the  size  of 
the  Soviet  Embassy  st&S  In  Cairo  to  41, 
equivalent  to  the  number  of  Egyptians  cur- 
rently serving  as  diplomats  in  Moscow. 

The  Egyptian  Mukhabarat  had  obtained 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Ambassaaor,  Mr. 
Vladimir  Porflyevlch  Polyakov,  was  directly 
Involved  In  a  plot  against  President  Sadat 
In  which  the  key  Egyptian  figure  was  a  for- 
mer deputy  prime  minister,  Abdul  Salan 
Zayyat. 

Two  top  KGB  men  serving  under  diplo- 
matic cover,  Igor  V.  Petrakov  (nominally  a 
first  secretary)  and  Alexly  Fedorovlch  Chls- 
tlyakov,  attended  conspiratorial  meetings 
with  Zayyat  and  four  other  prominent  Left- 
wing  Egyptian  politicians. 

The  other  KGB  men  expelled  from  Cairo 
Included  Ana  tolly  Tekhcnovlch  Plsmennly, 
supposedly  a  first  secretary,  who  attained 
notoriety  ae  early  as  September,  1980,  when 
he  was  accused  by  Al-Ahran  of  running  an 
agent  In  Alexandria.  A  detailed  account  of 
his  activities  recently  appeared  In  October 
magazine. 

SECOim  SECaXTART 

Also  deported  were:  Yurly  Konstantlno- 
vlch  Shebanov,  a  second  secretary  who  had 
previously  served  as  attache  In  Stockholm 
(1969-71)  and  as  vice-consul  In  Alexandria. 
Assed  Syzdov,  a  third  secretary  who  had 
served  in  Baghdad  (1974-78):  Shamll  K. 
Mlsslryachev,  a  Tass  correspondent:  and 
Konstantln  Kapttanov,  local  representative 
of  Trud,  the  Soviet  trade  union  paper. 

All  had  been  Identified  by  Egyptian  se- 
curity as  career  KGB  men. 

In  an  earlier  crackdown  last  January,  the 
Egyptians  kicked  out  another  senior  KOB 
officer.  Yurly  Trushenko,  who  held  the  nomi- 
nal rank  of  first  secretary,  and  Lleut-Col. 
Vladimir  Oennadyevlch  Suntsov,  the  assist- 
ant military  attache. 

KREMLIN  TRIAD  TS  AIWCA 

Soviet  policy  In  southern  Africa  Is  cur- 
rently being  orchestrated  by  three  recently 
appointed  (and  strategically  located)  am- 
bassadors, each  of  whom  has  a  history  of 
close  involvement  with  the  KGB. 

In  Lusaka,  the  new  Soviet  Ambassador  Is 
Mr.  Vladimir  Cherednlk,  first  Identified  as  a 
KGB  man  In  1967  when  he  came  under  se- 
curity investigation  In  Kenya.  Since  then,  he 
has  held  a  top  post  at  the  Foreign  Ministry 
In  Moscow,  as  deputy  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  International  Economic  Organisa- 
tion. 

Some  observers  believe  that  part  of  his 
brief  Is  to  seek  to  destabilise  South  Africa 
and  Zaire  through  economic  pressures  as 
well  as  guerrilla  Insurgency. 

In  Maputo,  Mozambique,  the  new  Soviet 
Ambassador  Is  Mr.  Valentin  Vdovlne.  Accord- 
ing to  Western  security  sources,  Vdovlne  has 
been   a  career  officer  In  the  KGB  since  at 


least  1959,  and  is  a  speclalUt  in  paramilitary 
operations  with  a  notably  aggressive  tem- 
perament. His  former  postings  include  Chad 
and  Laos. 

ctmin.tiA  CAMPAiGira 
His  arrival  in  Mozambique  is  expected  'jo 
augur  more  intensive  KGB  involvement  In 
guerrUla  campaigns,  and  perhaps  also  In  the 
Prellmo  regime's  counter-Insurgency  efforts 
against  anti-Soviet  rebels  In  the  north  of  the 
country. 

In  Salisbury,  the  new  top  Soviet  envoy  Is 
Georgl  Ter-Gazaryant«.  His  arrival  was  de- 
layed because  Zimbabwe's  leader,  Mr.  Robert 
Mugabe,  was  In  no  haste  to  open  diplomatic 
relauons  with  Russia  and  remains  deeply 
suspicious  of  Soviet  Intrigues  not  least  be- 
cause of  Moscow's  long  endorsement  of  his 
rival  Mr.  Joshua  Nkomo  (within  days  of  Mr. 
Mugabe's  election  victory,  senior  officials  of 
Zimbabwe's  Central  Intelligence  Organlsa- 
Uon  had  received  clear  Instructions  to  coun- 
ter KGB  manoeuvres) . 

Mr.  Ter-Oazaryants  has  brought  a  hand- 
picked  staff  of  14  Soviet  medalists  on  Afri- 
can affairs,  half  of  whom  have  already  been 
Identified  as  career  members  of  the  KOB. 
Their  prime  task  is  to  try  to  woo  Zimbabwe 
towards  the  Soviet  camp  and.  In  particular, 
to  undermine  Chinese  influence.* 


MORTGAGE    REVENUE    BOND 
HEARINGS:  OCTOBER  16 

MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BOND 
tember  24,  Dr.  Jack  Carlson  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Realtors  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  a  table 
revealing  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
current  housing  slump,  comparing  it  to 
the  two  most  recent  declines.  The  34- 
month  housing  slump  we  are  now  in  is 
the  most  precipitous  and  longest  term 
drop  since  statistics  have  been  gatJiered 
on  the  resale  market.  Prom  a  November 
1978  peak  to  the  August  1981  trough, 
there  has  been  a  44 -percent  decline  in 
existing  home  sales — 44  percent.  And 
the  end  is  not  in  sight.  The  end  of  home- 
ownership  for  first-time  buyers  may  be 
in  sight,  but  not  the  end  of  the  housing 
recession.  The  slump  in  1974-75  was  a 
mere  18-percent  decline  that  lasted  31 
months.  In  1969-70,  there  was  a  20-per- 
cent drop  and  it  took  20  months. 

The  economic  loss  of  this  housing 
downturn  has  been  devastating;  2.5  mil- 
lion housing  units  have  gone  unsold  and 
the  dollar  volume  of  sales  lost  to  the 
latest  housing  recession  ,'\mounts  to  some 
$176  bUlion. 

I  am,  therefore,  particularly  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  that  the  Finance  Sub- 
committee on  Taxation  and  Debt  Man- 
agement, chaired  by  Senator  Packwood, 
has  scheduled  hearings  on  legislation 
dealing  with  the  mortgage  revenue  bond 
program.  The  hearings  will  be  held  on 
October  16,  and  it  Is  my  hope  that  mark 
up  and  consideration  by  the  Senate  of 
S.  1348  win  not  be  far  behind.  The  mort- 
gage bond  program  has  been  stalled  for 
too  long. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of 
1980,  a  hurriedly  drafted  amendment  to 
last  year's  reconciliation  bill,  has  eflfec- 
tlvely  shut  down  the  mortgage  bond  pro- 
gram nationwide.  While  most  of  the 
limitations  Included  In  the  1980  act 
should  be  maintained  In  their  current 
form,  there  were  several  sections  which 
have  Inadvertently  rendered  the  pro- 
gram unworkable.  Bond  counsel  can  pro- 
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vide  no  more  than  a  qualified  opinion  on 
any  proposed  Issue,  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  issuance  are  so  vague  and/ 
or  unnecessarily  restrictive  that  State 
and  local  government  simply  cannot 
operate  successful  programs  for  their 
jurisdictions. 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  default  on  a 
cost-effective  homeownership  program. 
Mortgage  interest  rates  are  at  18  per- 
cent. F^wer  than  5  percent  of  this  coun- 
try's first-time  buyers  can  get  into  the 
market.  As  I  pointed  out  in  debate  on 
the  tax  cut  legislation,  more  than  a  third 
of  the  homebuildlng  Industry  has  left  the 
business  and  the  unemployment  rate  in 
the  residential  construction  industry  is 
at  17  percent  and  climbing. 

The  passage  of  S.  1348  Is  not  going  to 
cure  all  our  housing  ills,  nor  wUl  It  work 
miracles  In  the  bond  market,  though  the 
bond  market  could  certainly  use  a  few 
miracles  these  days.  What  I  want  to  In- 
sure, however,  is  that  when  the  time 
comes  that  Investors  are  ready  to  Invest, 
the  mortgage  bond  program  is  ready  for 
investment. 

On  September  23  I  read  into  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  range  of  po- 
tential new  mortgages  under  the  bond 
program  on  a  State-by-State  basis.  It 
appears  on  page  20374  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  It 
Is  an  Indication  of  the  potential  that  the 
mortgage  bond  program  holds  for  light- 
ing a  small  but  critical  spark  In  home 
construction  and  homeownership. 

At  average  commercial  mortgage  rates 
of  18  percent,  there  is  not  going  to  be 
any  movement  at  all  in  the  housing  mar- 
ket. And  that  is  going  to  spell  disaster  for 
any  hope  we  may  have  of  economic  re- 
covery. After  all  the  painful  cuts  we  have 
made  In  the  budget,  after  all  our  efforts 
to  reduce  the  deficit,  if  we  sit  here  and 
allow  the  vast  array  of  housing  related 
industries  to  grind  to  a  standstill,  the 
resulting  unemployment  will  be  stagger- 
ing. And  for  every  increase  of  1  percent 
in  unemployment,  as  all  of  us  in  this  body 
are  by  now  surely  aware,  there  Is  an  In- 
crease In  the  deficit  of  $28  billion. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Chairman  Dole  and  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Packwood  once  again  for  their 
willingness  to  deal  with  this  matter. 
Their  commitment  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  mortgage  bond  problem,  delivered  In 
colloquy  on  Ju'y  21,  Is  most  welcome.  I 
look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
across  the  aisle  in  Tennessee,  Senator 
Baker,  and  the  33  other  cosponsors  of 
S.  1348  In  passing  this  legislation  to  get 
the  mortgage  bond  program  started 
again.* 

ARMED  FORCES  SURVIVOR 
BENEFIT  PLAN 


•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  Sena- 
tor Thurmond  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill. 
S.  1411,  to  remedy  the  remaining  Inequi- 
ties In  the  survivor  benefit  plan  offered 
to  career  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Enactment  of  S.  1411  will  mark  the  cul- 
mination of  Senator  Thurmond's  4-year 
quest  to  correct  an  injustice  that  Inad- 
vertently has  been  done  to  our  service- 
men, their  widows,  and  their  children. 


The  survivor  benefit  program  is  a  vol- 
untary, contributory  insurance  program 
for  military  retirees.  Ordinarily,  the  re- 
tirement pay  of  a  service  man  or  womar 
terminates  with  his  death.  But  through 
the  survivor  benefit  plan,  a  serviceman 
can  guarantee  that  his  spouse  will  re- 
ceive up  to  55  percent  of  his  retirement 
pay  for  as  long  as  he  lives.  If  the  spouse 
should  die,  dependent  children  of  the 
contributing  service  member  can  receive 
the  survivor  benefit  payment  until  they 
reach  age  18. 

The  survivor  benefit  plan  would  be  a 
very  good  program,  were  it  not  for  the 
"catch  62"  problem  that  Senator  Thur- 
mond called  so  forcefully  to  our  attention 
last  year. 

The  "catch  62"  problem  Is  derived 
from  the  unique  status  our  servicemen 
have  as  the  only  Federal  employees  who 
contribute  to  the  social  security  system. 
If  a  retired  service  member  should  die, 
his  spouse  will  receive  the  survivor  bene- 
fits he  contributed  a  portion  of  his  pai- 
slon  for.  untU  she  reaches  age  62  and 
becomes  eligible  for  social  security. 

Until  last  year,  the  survivor  benefit 
was  reduced  by  the  entire  amount  of  the 
social  security  benefit  a  spouse  would  be- 
come entitled  to  at  age  62.  This  100- 
percent  offset  made  It  uneconomical  for 
many  military  retirees  to  participate  in 
the  survivor  benefit  plan,  and  created  a 
gross  discrimination  against  military 
personnel  as  compared  with  civilian  Fed- 
eral employees,  whose  survivor  ben^t 
pensions  are  not  subject  to  a  social  se- 
curity offset. 

As  a  result  of  legislation  introduced 
by  Senator  Thurmond  last  year— legisla- 
tion I  had  the  privUege  of  cosponsor- 
ing— we  went  a  long  way  toward  correct- 
ing this  inequity.  We  put  a  40-percent 
cap  on  the  social  security  offset  at  age 
62.  which  meant  that  participants  m  the 
survivor  benefit  plan  could  be  assured 
that  their  spouses  would  always  receive 
at  least  60  percent  of  the  survivor  bene- 
fit, no  matter  how  large  the  size  of  their 
social  security  entitlement. 

We  went  a  long  way,  but  we  did  not 
go  far  enough  to  Insure  equity  for  our 
service  men  and  women  and  their  de- 
pendents. S.  1411  takes  us  the  rest  of 
the  way. 

First,  S.  1411  would  reduce  the  social 
security  offset  to  50  percent,  while  re- 
taining the  40-percent  cap  on  the 
amount  the  survivor  benefit  can  be  re- 
duced. The  combination  of  these  two 
provisions  should  Insure  that  no  service 
member  will  pay  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  costs  of  his  survivor  benefits,  as  is 
the  case  for  Federal  civilian  employees, 
and  which  Is  what  we  Intended  to  do 
when  we  created  SBP  In  1972.  Even  with 
the  40-percent  cap,  E-7  retirees  are  pay- 
ing more  than  70  percent  of  the  cost,  and 
some  officer  retirees  are  paying  close  to 
an  of  the  cost  of  their  survivor  benefit 
plan. 

Second,  S.  1411  would  eliminate  al- 
together the  social  security  offset  for 
widows  with  a  dependent  child.  Working 
widows  with  dependent  children  are  ex- 
empted from  the  offset.  Widows  who 
cannot  work,  and  presumably  need  in- 
come from  the  survivor  benefit  plan  even 
more,  also  should  be  exempted. 
Third,  S.  1411  will  eliminate  a  social 


security  offset  based  on  the  widow's  own 
earnings.  It  Is  bad  enough  that  we  ewe 
depriving  a  serviceman's  widow  of  some 
of  the  retirement  Income  he  worked  so 
hard  to  provide  for  her.  To  deprive  her 
of  retirement  Income  she  has  earned  as 
a  result  of  her  own  efforts  on  top  of  this 
Is  cruel  and  unfair. 

Finally,  S.  1411  will  permit  retired 
service  members  who  have  opted  out  of 
the  survivor  benefit  plan  because  of  the 
death  or  divorce  of  their  spouse  to  re- 
jom  the  program  in  the  event  of  their 
remarriage,  and  to  give  retirees  who  are 
participating  In  the  program  the  oppor- 
tunity to  withdraw  from  it  if  their  spouse 
should  die,  even  though  they  still  have 
a  dependent  child. 

The  reforms  proposed  in  S.  1411  are 
required  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice, 
and  that  should  be  reason  enough  for  us 
to  enact  thetn.  But  the  reforms  proposed 
by  Senator  Thurmond  also  will  have  the 
happy  effect  of  making  military  service 
more  attractive  at  a  time  when  the  re- 
tention of  skilled  oCQcers  and  NCO's  may 
be  our  most  pressing  national  security 
problem.  We  will  serve  our  own  Interests 
as  well  as  those  of  the  servicemen  we 
have  neglected  too  long  when  we  enact 
3.1411  into  law.* 


JAPAN  AND  DEFENSE  SPENDING 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  recent 
editorial  in  one  of  Michigan's  major 
newspapers,  the  Detroit  News,  about  the 
need  for  the  Reagan  administration  to 
Increase,  rather  than  decrease.  Its  pres- 
sure on  Japan,  our  Pacific  Ocean  ally,  to 
contribute  more  to  our  common  defense. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  been  ac- 
tive in  the  area  of  burden -sharing — the 
fair  and  equitable  division  of  labor  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  its  NATO 
allies  and  Japan — since  joining  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  almost  3 
years  ago. 

By  almost  every  measurement.  Mr. 
President,  It  Is  clear  that  the  Japanese 
are  falling  to  carry  their  fair  share  of 
the  mutual  defense  burden.  This  failure 
is  in  stark  contrast  to  the  economic 
ability  of  Japan  to  increase  its  defense 
budget  significantly. 

Recently,  there  have  been  reports  In 
the  news  media  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration will  abandon  the  escalation  of 
pressure  on  Japan  to  increase  its  defense 
budget.  I  think  the  Detroit  News  edi- 
torial has  the  appropriate  response  to 
these  reports.  Let  me  quote: 

Judged  by  such  minuscule  en^ndlturee. 
Japan's  military  shield  Is  as  'tffin  as  rice 
paper.  Washington  should  tise  the  plainest 
language  In  suggesting  that  Tokyo  bear  a 
greater  share  of  the  common  defense  burden. 

Japanese  spokesmen,  and  the  Reagan 
administration  Itself,  have  indicated 
that  quiet  diplomacy  is  the  best  way  to 
convince  Japan  to  Increase  Its  defense 
budgets.  They  point  to  the  generally 
pacifist  attitudes  among  the  population 
and  warn  that  too  much  pressure  will 
provoke  a  backlash. 

Mr.  President,  the  populations  of  sev- 
eral of  our  allies  need  a  hard  education 
mto  the  realities  of  the  threats  facing  all 
of  us  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  the 
United  States  and  a  few  of  Its  other  allies 
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are  bearli  \g  a  disproportionate  burden  to 
protect  a  ;ainst  these  threats. 

They  do  not  need  quiet  diplomacy. 
They  nee  1  straight  talk  from  the  United 
States  anjd  they  need  courageous  leader- 
ship by  t^eir  government  ofQcials. 

One  does  not  have  to  believe  that  the 
Soviets  afe  10  feet  tall  in  military  capa- 
bilities td  know  that  the  United  States 
and  all  i^s  allies  have  to  increase  their 
mutual  defense  efforts,  Mr.  President. 
This  message  can  be  brought  home 
forcefullyj  without  insulting  public  sen- 
sitivities if  American  and  allied  leader- 
ships ar4  willing  to  make  the  difflcult 
effort  to  I  explajn  our  strengths  sJid 
weaknessfs  and  Soviet/ Warsaw  Pact 
strengths  and  weaknesses  candidly. 

If  the  Heagan  administration  is  will- 
ing to  declassify  many  previously  sen- 
sitive documents  and  photographs  as 
part  of  it^  educational  campaign  to  con- 
vince our  {European  allies  about  the  need 
to  increase  their  defense  efforts,  it  should 
be  no  less  Willing  to  intensify,  rather  than 
minimize,'  its  endeavors  to  educate  the 
Japanese  in  this  regard. 

The  Reigsm  administration  should  not 
shrink  fr)m  this  di£Bcult  task.  As  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people.  \ie  in  Congress  must  also  do 
our  part.  The  executive  branch  simply 
cannot  b<  aUowed  to  shirk  its  respon- 
sibilities in  the  burden  sharing  arena. 

I  ask  Uiat  the  editorial  from  the  De- 
troit News  entitled  "Defending  Japan" 
be  printe<   in  the  Record. 

The  edi  orial  follows : 

Deixnding  Japan 

Prank  C»lucci,  deputy  secretary  of  De- 
fense Is  trj  ing  to  convince  the  Japanese  that 
they  aren' ;  doing  enough  to  protect  their 
country.  Bit  the  strong  current  of  pacifism 
in  Japan  :nakes  his  task  exceedingly  dlffi- 
cxUt. 

The  Japanese  have  flourished  economic- 
ally since  Wortd  War  n  under  an  umbrella 
of  U.S.  military  protection.  So  long  as  the 
U.S.  Navy  keeps  the  peace  In  the  eastern 
Pacific,  anl  American  troops  man  Korea's 
front  line.  the. Japanese  can  grind  out  their 
television  lets,  cameras,  calculators,  and  cars 
with  a  seni  e  of  security.  It's  easy  to  be  a  pa- 
cifist when  protected  by  another's  guns. 

Japanes^  Prime  Bflnlster  Zenko  Suzuki  has 
announced  a  7.5  percent  increase  in  defense 
spending,  in  response  to  pressures  from 
Washlngtott.  But,  because  Japan's  last  de- 
fense bud(:et  amounted  to  0.9  percent  of 
gross  national  product  (ONP),  a  7.5  percent 
increase  is  hardly  sufficient. 

The  Untited  States  spends  6  percent  of 
GNP  on  defense.  Prance  spends  3.3  percent, 
West  Oerniany  3.4  percent,  and  Britain  4.7 
percent.  Jaban's  per  capita  defense  expendi- 
ture (t87f,  moreover,  is  small  compared 
with  the  United  States  {$520),  Prance 
(•34B).  W^t  Germany  (W96).  and  Britain 
(•312).        I 

Even  net^tral  Switzerland,  whose  security 
depends  lat^ely  on  the  numbered  bank  ac- 
counts of  Anonymous  foreigners,  spends  1.9 
percent  of  ONP.  more  than  double  Japan's 
commitment. 

Judged  iy  such  minuscule  expenditures, 
Japan's  military  shield  is  as  thin  as  rice  pa- 
per. Washington  should  use  the  plainest 
language  ifa  suggesting  that  Tokyo  bear  a 
greater  sh^re  of  the  common  defense  bur- 
den.# 


•  Mr 
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I  ATH  IRON  WORKS 

MT  rCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
l«Iaine.  in  the  "City  of  Bath" 


shiprard  which  is  thriving  while 


other  shipyards  in  the  Nation  struggle  to 
stay  alive.  That  yard  is  the  Bath  Iron 
Works,  where  over  6,000  people  labor  to 
provide  our  Nation's  Navy  with  carefully 
crafted  frigates,  and  our  merchant  ma- 
rine with  quality  cargo  vessels. 

We  are  at  a  very  special  time  in  the 
history  cA  the  Bath  Iron  Works  and  the 
State  of  Maine. 

This  past  July,  Maine's  Governor, 
Joseph  E.  Brennan,  and  Bath's  expert 
mana«:ement  team  made  a  historic  an- 
nouncement. They  announced  that 
Bath — in  cooperation  with  the  State  of 
Maine  and  the  city  of  Portland — will 
construct  a  new  yard  on  the  Portland 
waterfront. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  this 
facility  will  have  many  benefits.  It  will 
create  much  needed  employment  oppor- 
tunities at  the  yard  itself  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding cocnmunity.  It  will  generate 
over  $10  million  in  tax  revenues  for  the 
State  and  municipal  governments.  Most 
importantly,  however,  this  step  will  give 
our  Navy  more  opportunities  to  obtain 
high  quality  vessels,  on  or  ahead  of 
schedule,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

That  is  the  tradition  which  Bath  has 
developed,  and  which  the  firm  has 
pledged  itself  to  uphold. 

Mr.  President,  this  week's  issue  of  Time 
Magazine  focuses  on  Bath  Iron  Work's 
recent  history  and  highlights  the  yard's 
long  list  of  achievements.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  profess  an  interest  in 
a  strong  Navy  and  a  healthy  merchant 
marine  to  read  Time's  piece  on  Bath, 
and  I  ask  that  the  article  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

The  article  follows : 

Bath's   Fighting   Company 

At  a  time  when  foreign  competitors  have 
forced  U.S.  manufacturers  to  change  their 
management  styles  and  worry  about  the 
quality  of  everything  from  cameras  to  auto- 
mobiles, the  Bath  Iron  Works  In  Maine  is 
doing  business  as  usual.  With  abundant 
quantities  of  Yankee  pride  and  craftsman- 
ship, BlW's  more  than  6.700  employees  con- 
tinue to  build  ships  under  budget  and  ahead 
of  schedule.  That  is  normal  for  the  Bath 
Iron  Works,  but  It  is  a  rarity  in  the  defense 
Industry,  which  Is  plagued  with  cost  over- 
runs. 

In  1978  BIW  delivered  a  cargo  ship,  the 
Maui,  to  the  Matson  Navigation  Co.  In  San 
Francisco.  It  was  one  of  four  Matson  had 
built  at  three  different  yards  from  identical 
plans.  The  BIW  ship  was  unquestionably  the 
best.  Says  A.  J.  Haskell.  Matson's  senior  vice 
president  and  a  former  Navy  officer:  "It  may 
sound  like  I  work  for  them.  But  look  at  the 
fairness  of  the  hull.  Its  smoothness,  which 
is  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  welding. 
Tou  can  walk  down  the  pier  and  compare  the 
Maui  with  the  Kauai,  the  ship  another  com- 
pany built  for  us.  You  can  immediately  tell 
which  is  the  better  ship.  The  Bath-bullt  hull 
is  fairer."  The  Maui  was  also  delivered  five 
weeks  before  It  was  due,  and  BIW  brought 
the  ship  in  tS  2  million  under  budget. 

More  than  Yankee  craftsmanship  Is  in- 
volved In  BIW's  success.  The  yard  is  the  only 
one  In  the  U.S.  that  combines  modular  con- 
struction with  extensive  "pre-outflttlng." 
That  means  that  whole  sections  of  ships  are 
built  as  near-comolete  units,  fitted  with  pip- 
ing and  electrical  equipment.  Then,  with  a 
f^lant  crane,  the  sections  are  totned  to  make 
the  vessel.  The  system,  now  used  by  the 
Swedes  and  Jananese.  Is  faster  and  less  ex- 
oenslve  than  the  conventional  one  of  build- 
in?  entire  hulls  first,  then  stuffing  them  with 
their  Innards. 


Pounded  In  18S4  on  the  Kennebec  River,  a 
dozen  miles  from  Popham.  where  In  1807  the 
first  ship  was  built  by  European  settlers  In 
the  New  World,  the  Iron  Works  constructed 
steamers,  tugj.  trawlers,  J.  P.  Morgan's  fa- 
mous yacht  (the  one  no  one  could  afford  If 
he  had  to  ask  how  much  It  cost)  and  de- 
stroyers for  the  Navy  In  both  world  wars. 
Prom  Pearl  Harbor  to  V-J  day,  BIW  turned 
out  82  destroyers  vs.  63  for  Japan's  entire 
shipbuilding  industry.  Only  eight  vessels 
were  lost  in  combat  and  among  Navy  men 
"Bath-built"  came  to  mean  lucky  as  well  as 
seaworthy. 

The  company  has  almost  been  torptedoed 
out  of  the  water  several  times  in  the  boom- 
or-bust  shipbuilding  industry.  In  1925.  BIW 
actually  closed  its  doors,  and  there  were  plans 
for  turning  the  yard  Into  a  factory  for  mak- 
ing paper  pie  plates.  In  1927.  William  S. 
("Pete")  Newell,  a  graduate  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  an  old- 
stock  Yankee,  bought  BIW  at  auction  and 
began  buUdlng  any  kind  of  ship  he  could: 
yachts.  Coast  Guard  cutters,  fishing  boats, 
then  Navy  vessels  as  World  War  n  ap- 
proached. Employment  swelled  to  more  than 
12,000  during  the  war.  but  then  plunged 
after  the  American  victory  at  sea.  falling 
to  350  in  1947.  It  picked  up,  though,  as  the 
company  again  turned  to  yacht  building  and 
more  defense  work. 

But  by  the  late  19608.  BIW  began  running 
into  two  enemies  that  were  worse  than  any- 
thing its  warships  had  encountered  on  the 
open  seas:  poor  management  and  Inflation. 
A  holding  company  called  Bath  Industries 
was  formed,  and  in  1968  it  merged  with  Con- 
goleum-Nairn,  a  firm  that  makes  tUes,  wall 
decorations  and  other  surface  coverings.  In- 
flation began  taking  a  severe  toll  In  the  re- 
cession year  of  1974.  BIW's  fixed -price  con 
tracts  did  not  allow  for  rapidly  rising  costs 
and  losses  mounted  sharply.  On  top  of  a  910 
million  run  of  red  ink.  BIW  lost  major  de- 
fense contracts  in  the  early  1970s.  In  1975 
new  management  took  over  the  company  and 
brought  in  John  P.  Sullivan  Jr..  a  former 
building-materials  executive,  to  head  BIW. 

The  team  moved  swiftly.  The  Bath  Indus- 
tries name  was  changed  to  Congoleum,  re- 
flecting that  company's  contribution  to  Its 
survival.  Smaller,  unprofitable  companies  like 
Coronet  Manufacturing  Co.  and  Howard  Par- 
lor Furniture  Co.  that  had  been  acquired  by 
Bath  Industries  were  sold  off.  BIW  aggres- 
sively went  after  and  won  a  big  chunk  of 
the  Navy's  gulded-mlsslle  frigate  program, 
and  began  writing  contracts  with  markups 
for  Increased  costs. 

With  its  cash  position  Improved  and  Its 
stock  underprlced.  Congoleum  decided  to  In- 
vest In  Itself.  In  early  1980,  the  conglomerate, 
with  several  bluechip  Insurance  companies, 
bought  up  all  its  outstanding  publicly  held 
stock  for  $450  million  and  went  private.  Pru- 
dential now  has  29  percent  of  the  company, 
with  smaller  pieces  held  by  Aetna.  Travelers 
and  Connecticut  General.  In  addition.  Eddy 
G.  Nicholson,  chief  operating  officer  of  Con- 
goleum, and  Byron  C.  Radaker.  lu  chairman, 
are  shareholders. 

Though  Nicholson  will  not  reveal  profit 
figures,  he  says  that  BTW  Is  doing  much  bet- 
ter than  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  last  public 
accounting  In  1979.  when  It  earned  »28.2  mil- 
lion during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year. 
The  firm  has  a  defense  order  backlog  of  $800 
million. 

BIW  has  plans  to  build  another  yard  at 
Portland,  about  40  miles  down  the  Maine 
coast.  With  its  frigate  project  99  weeks  ahead 
of  schedule  and  $44  million  under  budget, 
the  Iron  Works  Is  eyeing  the  Navy's  new  de- 
stroyer program.  Tljat  could  be  its  biggest 
contract  ever.  Congoleum.  the  proud  parent 
company,  has  now  moved  Its  headquarters 
from  Milwaukee  to  nearby  Portsmouth.  N.H. 
Construction  of  Its  new  building,  though, 
is  slightly  over  budget  and  three  months  be- 
hind schedule.  Maybe  Congoleum  should  have 
had  the  Bath  Iron  Works  build  lt.« 


TEXTILE  WEEK 
•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  North 
Carolina  Textile  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation has  designated  the  week  of 
October  19-25  as  "Textile  Week."  I  take 
this  occasion  to  commend  the  textile  in- 
dustry for  the  significant  contribution 
that  it  makes  to  the  economy  of  my  State 
and  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

Textile  manufacturing  is  the  largest 
employer  in  North  Carolina,  with  about 
260.000  persons  on  its  payrolls  drawing 
combined  wages  and  salaries  of  more 
than  $2.3  billion  annually.  Nationwide, 
the  industry  is  the  10th  largest  employer 
in  the  United  States.  The  fiber/ textile/ 
apparel  complex  provides  2.7  million 
jobs — 1  of  every  8  in  manufacturing — 
which  makes  it  our  Nation's  largest 
manufacturing  complex. 

The  textile  industry  is  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States,  dating  from  the  opening 
of  Samuel  Slater's  mill  in  Rhode  Island 
In  1789.  It  took  root  in  North  Carolina 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  The 
industry  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
development  of  the  United  States  as  a 
major  commercial  power. 

Unfortunately,  the  industry  today 
faces  serious  problems.  Some  are  the  re- 
sult of  regulatory  excesses  by  Federal 
agencies,  others  stem  from  the  restrictive 
practices  of  trading  nations  who  want  to 
sell  to  us  while  denying  American  manu- 
facturers access  to  their  own  markets. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  shown  its  determination  to 
resolve  these  problems.  With  the  help  of 
Congress,  I  am  sure  that  appropriate 
solutions  can  be  devised  and  that  the 
textile  industry  will  be  able  to  look  for- 
ward to  many  more  prosperous  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  textile 
manufacturers  of  my  State  and  of  the 
Nation.* 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  HUMAN 
CAPITAL 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
beginning  of  our  debate  on  President 
Reagan's  economic  recovery  program  I 
have  supported  responsible  reductions  in 
Federal  spending  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
But  cutting  the  budget  requires  sensi- 
tivity and  intelligence  to  insure  our 
fundamental  national  commitments  and 
priorities  are  not  jeopardized  by  the  cuts. 
I  voted  against  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  because,  among  other  things,  it 
included  short-sighted  cuts  in  Govern- 
ment support  of  education,  job  training, 
health,  and  R.  &  D.  programs — supply- 
side  investments  in  our  people  necessary 
for  us  to  regain  our  long-term  economic 
health.  Now,  after  being  forced  into  a 
budgetary  corner  by  the  ill-timed  per- 
sonal tax  cuts,  the  President  is  proposing 
further  reductions  in  these  essential 
programs. 

I  must  register  a  strong  objection  to 
these  proposals.  A  principal  objective  of 
the  tax  cuts,  especially  the  reductions  in 
business  taxes,  is  to  increase  the  rate  of 
capital  formation  in  the  United  States. 
But  we  should  not  forget  that  human 
capital— the  skill,  dexterity,  and  knowl- 
edge of  our  workers— is  just  as  important 
to  productivity,  international  competi- 


tiveness, and  economic  growth  as  is  in- 
vestment in  machinery  and  buildings. 
Thus,  it  is  an  ill-conceived  economic  re- 
covery plan  that  supports  more  rapid 
growth  of  physical  capital  at  the  expense 
of  neglecting  necessary  improvements  in 
human  capital. 

Improvements  in  human  capital  are 
indeed  necessary,  according  to  recent 
trends  in  this  country  and  abroad.  While 
today's  economy  demands  more  highly 
.-k.lled.  highly  educated  workers  than 
ever  before,  our  support  for  scientific 
and  technical  training  and  for  educating 
the  general  public  has  been  waning.  And 
the  results  of  our  diminished  commit- 
ment are  an  inadequate  number  of  sci- 
entists and  engineers,  declining  SAT 
scores,  and  an  alarming  rate  of  func- 
tional illiteracy.  At  the  same  time  our 
foreign  competitors  have  been  increasing 
their  investments  in  human  capital  and 
technological  innovation.  These  trends 
cannot  continue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
articles  which  discuss  the  importance  of 
human  capital  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  Howard  Samuels'  article 
"Investing  in  People"  explains  the  false 
economies  which  result  from  a  failure  to 
invest  in  the  health,  literacy,  and  skills 
of  our  people.  Jessica  Tuchman  Mathews 
has  done  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  de- 
cline In  education  in  America  and  its 
causes.  I  commend  all  three  articles  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  articles  follow : 

Investing   in   Pcople 
(By  Howard  J.  Samuels) 

The  Reagan  Administration's  drastic  re- 
duction In  funds  for  education.  Job  training, 
day  care,  student  loans  and  a  host  of  seem- 
ingly expendable  social  services  are  the  worst 
sorts  of  false  economies. 

What  we  are  slashing  is  financing  for  the 
development  of  what  economists  call  "hu- 
man capital."  In  doing  so,  we  have  somehow 
loct  sight  of  an  essential  fact,  described  by 
Adam  Smith.  "The  skill,  dexterity  and  knowl- 
edge of  a  nation's  people  Is  the  most  powerful 
engine  of  Its  economic  growth."  Or,  as  stated 
by  Nobel  Laureate  economist  Theodore 
Schutts,  "The  rate  of  return  on  education 
has  tended  over  time  to  exceed  the  rates  of 
return  on  physical  capital." 

In  short,  while  there  is  a  consensus  on  the 
need  to  Invest  more  In  machinery  and  re- 
search, we  have  forgotten  the  value  of  in- 
vesting In  ]>eople's  health,  education  and 
eamin;  capacities.  The  need  to  upgrade 
America's  human  capacities  is  ever  more  evi- 
dent as  our  economy  shifts  toward  service 
professions  and  higher  technology. 

We  are  approaching  a  critical  shortage  of 
highly  skilled  people.  More  and  more  of  the 
graduates  of  our  nation's  school  system  can- 
not read  and  write.  Young  p>eople  who  can- 
not fill  out  a  Job  application  or  read  a  page 
of  classified  ads  have  literally  no  productive 
future  In  our  economy. 

Not  only  will  they  be  unproductive,  but 
our  Increasing  cost  of  welfare  and  crime  Is 
becoming  a  national  scandal.  However  much 
we  deplore  it,  there  is  no  sense  at  all  In  de- 
nying that  lack  of  education  and  training  is 
a  direct  cause  of  crime,  drug  addiction  and 
despair.  The  main  response  to  rising  crime 
seems  to  be  a  willingness  to  spend  lavishly 
on  new  prisons,  not  on  programs  that  might 
stop  crime. 

Russia,  our  political  competitor,  and  Ja- 
pan, our  economic  competitor,  are  spending 
billions  to  capitalize  on  their  youth's  poten- 
tial. Both  are  engaged  in  hugely  ambitious 
educational  and  technical  development  pro- 
grams.   Ninety-eight    percent   of   all   Soviet 


children  now  complete  the  mandatory  10- 
year  primary  and  secondary  school  program. 
Only  75  percent  of  American  children  make 
it  through  high  school. 

More  Importantly,  virtually  every  student 
receives  10  years  of  mathematics,  five  years 
of  physics,  four  years  of  chemistry,  five  and  a 
half  years  of  biology,  five  years  of  geography, 
three  years  of  mechanical  drawing  and  10 
years  of  workshop  training  for  both  boys 
and  girls. 

Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  are  pursuing  a 
similarly  Intensive  scientific  training  pro- 
gram and  achieving  astounding  results. 
Japan  now  graduates  as  many  engineers 
every  year  as  the  United  States,  and  Japa- 
nese students  score  the  highest  in  the  non- 
Communlst  world  In  math  and  science. 

The  economic  implications  for  the  future 
productivity  of  America's  work  force  are  glar- 
ing enough,  but  the  "skills  gap"  may  be  a 
greater  threat  to  our  national  security  than 
shortages  of  sophisticated  weapons.  Buttons 
and  video  screens  do  not  wage  wars — people 
do.  A  recent  survey  of  23,000  recruits  at  the 
San  Diego  Naval  Base  showed  that  37  per- 
cent of  them  could  not  read  at  the  lotb- 
grade  level. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  Americans 
have  become  disillusioned  about  spending  on 
human  services.  Education,  child  care  and 
health  are  Investnvents  paid  from  the  pockets 
of  today's  taxpayers,  with  a  return  that  may 
not  show  up  for  20  years. 

Obviously,  money  alone  Is  not  enough.  We 
must  reform  our  ways  of  delivering  human 
services  to  make  them  more  cost-effective. 
Our  Inner-city  schools  are  highly  bureauc- 
ratizsd  and  Ineffective.  Our  health-care  pro- 
grams are  laden  with  waste.  It  will  take  lead- 
ers with  courage  and  foresight  to  explain 
to  the  American  people  that  there  will  be  no 
easy  fix  by  simply  slashing  funds. 

Most  of  aU,  we  need  to  realize  that  spend- 
ing on  programs  that  improve  health,  literacy 
and  skills  of  our  people  are  investments  in 
the  future  of  the  nation,  not  just  debits  on 
the  budget. 

This  Is  a  bipartisan  issue,  for  the  common 
good  of  the  country.  I  am  a  Democrat,  but  let 
me  quoite  A.  W.  Clausen,  a  no-nonsense  Re- 
publican and  former  president  of  the  Bank 
of  America  and  now  president  of  the  World 
Bank:  "The  United  States  can't  neglect  Its 
resources  of  brain  power  any  more  than  it 
can  neglect  energy,  capital,  or  other  factors 
of  production.  Employment,  productivity, 
and,  ultimately,  our  humanity  hangs  In  the 
balance."  I  could  not  agree  with  him  more. 

DecuNE  IN  Education:   (I)   Thi  Evidbnci 
(By  Jessica  Tuchman  Mathews) 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  13.  1981] 
American  education  is  In  a  fearsome  de- 
cline. At  least  for  the  last  decade,  and  per- 
haps since  the  early  19608.  schools  have  been 
expecting  less  and  students  have  been  learn- 
ing less.  Nowhere  Is  the  decline  more  evident 
or  more  threatening  to  this  country's  future 
welfare  than  la  science  and  mathematics. 
Once  the  world  leader  In  appreciating  the 
importance  of  a  well-educated  populace,  the 
United  States  today  stands  alone  among  the 
industrialized  nations  in  Its  Indifference  to 
the  quality  of  education  Its  chUdren  are 
getting. 

What  are  the  facts?  Until  this  year  scores 
on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  slid  steadily 
downward  for  18  consecutive  years.  Only  the 
earliest  years  of  the  decline  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  larger  number  of  students  hop- 
ing to  attend  college.  For  at  least  the  past 
10  years,  a  big  drop  In  the  proportion  of 
students  scoring  above  650  (on  the  SAT  scale 
of  200  to  800)  provides  evidence  that  the 
test  scores  are  refiecting  a  real  decline  In 
achievement.  That  Is  confirmed  by  a  cor- 
respondingly large  rise  In  the  numbers  of 
those  scoring  below  300 — a  truly  dismal 
score. 

These  approximately  30  years  have  seen 
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unparalleled  advances  In  sdene*  and  tech- 
nology— t)ie  space  age.  the  computer  age, 
revolutloiary  discoveries  In  molecular  biol- 
ogy and  biotechnology,  leaps  In  communl- 
caUon  technologies,  electronics,  subatomic 
physics.  Tuge  advances  In  energy,  environ- 
mental silence,  and  on  and  on — that  have 
transforn^ed  modem  society.  Without  an 
understa4dlng  of  mathematics  and  science, 
some  parts  of  every  occupation — Including 
that  of  Informed  citizen— are  now  unreach- 
able. Yet]  In  this  period,  the  United  States 
educated  la  tiny  elite  of  the  world's  beet 
scientists:  and  engineers  and  left  everyone 
else  scientifically  Illiterate.  Scientific  and 
technical  [learning  did  not  Just  fall  to  keep 
up.  It  dedlned. 

Just  tWB  opposite  was  happening  abroad. 
In  1966  ttie  Soviet  Union  undertoolt  a  mas- 
sive educfttlonal  reform.  It  abandoned  the 
European:  model  of  preparing  only  the  moet 
able  few  |ror  higher  education  and  adopted 
the  once  tinlquely  American  exan^le  of  at- 
tempting to  provide  a  solid  academic  ground- 
ing for  all.  The  country's  best  scientists. 
Its  Nobef  laureates  and  members  of  the 
Academy  lof  Sciences  were  put  to  work  de- 
veloping f,  new  curriculum  with  a  strong 
technical  lemphasls. 

Today  l|je  Soviets'  compulsory  curriculum 
for  those  finishing  the  equivalent  of  high 
school  In  :ludes  five  years  of  physics,  four 
of  chemistry,  five  of  biology,  one  of  astron- 
omy, five  of  geography,  three  of  mechanical 
drawing  a  nd  ten  years  of  workshop  training. 
In  the  tjnlted  States,  9  percent  of  high 
school  gijaduates  have  had  one  year  of 
physics.  16  percent  have  had  one  year  of 
chemistry  45  percent  have  had  one  year  of 
biology  ai  d  17  percent  have  bad  one  year  of 
general  sc  ience. 

The  dlf  erence  Is  as  great  In  mathemat- 
ics— the  central  science.  The  Soviet  10-year 
currlculuii  In  math  Includes  two  years  of 
calculus  e  nd  two  of  solid  geometry.  By  con- 
trast, only  7  percent  of  American  students 
take  a  single  year  of  calculus  and  virtually 
none  advance  beyond  a  single  year  of  plane 
geometry.  Only  one-third  of  U.S.  school  dis- 
tricts rec  uire  more  than  one  course  In 
science  or   mathematics  for  graduation. 

Such  c(  mparlsons  do  not  tell  what  stu- 
dents are  actually  learning,  but.  according 
to  Tzaak  Wtrsup.  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  has  spent 
years  stiidving  Soviet  education.  "The  dis- 
parity between  the  level  of  training  in  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  of  an  average  Soviet 
skilled  wc  rker  or  military  recruit  and  that 
of  a  ne  n-college-bound  American  high 
school  gri  duate.  an  average  worker  In  one 
of  our  major  industries  or  an  average  mem- 
ber of  our  all-volunteer  Army  Is  so  great  that 
comparlsois  are  meaningless."  Differences 
between  the  respective  colleee-bound  popu- 
lations ar>  smaller  but  significant. 

The  Sov  lets  are  not  alone.  Japan  and  West 
Germany  have  made  equally  determined  ef- 
forts to  p  'ovlde  rigorous  training  In  science 
and  mathematics  for  all  schoolchildren.  Ac- 
cording tc  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
"The  result  Is  a  work  force  which,  at  all 
levels,  has  a  relatively  high  degree  of  science 
and  mathematics  skill,  and  this  has  been  a 
factor  In  the  very  rapid  expansion  of  tech- 
nical Indi  strles."  The  engineering  degree  is 
as  much  the  ticket  to  advancement  In  Japan 
as  a  legal  legree  Is  here.  Managerial  positions 
In  Japanese  government  and  Industry  are 
heavily  piipulated  by  those  with  technical 
training,  *-hlle  In  the  United  States  there 
are  alread  y  acute  shortages  In  several  fields 
of  englne(  ring,  with  worse  forecast  to  come 

The  del  erloratlon  In  science  and  mathe- 
matics Is  only  the  most  extreme  case  of  a 
general  fhenomenon.  Standards  for  high 
school  gn  duatlon  have  been  low?red  in  all 
subjects,  IS  have  college  and  university  ad- 
mission r  iqulrements.  Fewer  than  one-fifth 


of  current  high  school  graduates  have  any 
training  In  a  foreign  language,  and  only  4 
percent  have  studied  one  for  more  than  two 
years.  Professors  at  major  universities  have 
been  forced  to  simplify  Introductory  courses 
In  many  fields.  The  military,  while  spending 
huge  sums  for  more  and  more  sophisticated 
weaponry,  has  been  forced  to  rewrite  Its 
training  manuals  from  the  llth-grade  level 
or  higher  to  the  Sth-grade  level  or  lower. 
Many  are  aimed  at  the  6th-grade  level.  Evi- 
dence of  falling  achievement  Is  everywhere. 

Decline  in  Education:   (II)  The  Causes 
(By  Jessica  Tuchman  Mathews) 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  has  caused  the 
striking  decline  In  the  quality  of  American 
education,  especially  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics. That  a  deterioration  has  been  under 
way — perhaps  for  as  Ion-;  as  two  decades — Is 
clear  That  It  has  coincided  with  the  oppo- 
site trend  abroad  is  also  beyond  doubt.  While 
American  educators  focus  on  the  failure  to 
learn  "basic  skills,"  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan 
and  many  other  countries  are  making  great 
advances  both  In  the  proportion  of  students 
who  complete  secondary  school  and  In  the 
breadth,  depth  and  rigor  of  what  they  are 
taught. 

One  factor  In  the  United  States'  dismal 
performance  Is  unquestionably  too  much 
television.  Seventy-five  percent  of  last  year's 
high  school  graduating  class  reported  spend- 
ing less  than  five  hours  per  week  on  home- 
work. Twenty-six  percent  of  them  reported 
four  hours  or  more  per  day  watching  tele- 
vision. In  a  1973  survey  of  science  education 
In  19  European  and  Third  World  countries, 
the  only  measure  on  which  American  stu- 
dents scored  above  the  mean  was  In  hours 
spent  watching  television.  The  result  Is  a 
pervasive  Intellectual  passivity  and  a  large 
number  of  students  who  never  learn  to  read 
well  enough  to  acquire  the  taste  for  It. 

Another  cause  is  the  decline  In  the  qual- 
ity, and  even  availability,  of  teachers,  espe- 
cially in  science  and  mathematics.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  teaching  was  the  only  socially 
acceptable  career  for  many  bright,  motivated 
women;  today  they  have  other  options.  Men 
and  women  with  science  training  can  earn 
far  more  than  a  teacher's  pay  working  as 
computer  programmers.  Chronic  vacancies 
for  mathematics  teachers — as  high  as  26  per- 
cent in  some  school  districts — are  filled  by 
those  without  training  in  mathematics. 
There  are  10.000  physics  teachers  In  the  na- 
tion's 16,000  school  districts.  Lack  of  public 
concern  for  the  quality  of  education,  lack  of 
respect  for  teaching  as  a  profession,  lack  of 
support  systems  to  keep  teachers  up  to  date 
in  their  fields  and  appallingly  low  pay  are 
all  having  the  predictable  result.  Morale  in 
the  schools  Is  spirallng  dovmward.  and  col- 
lege graduates  going  into  teaching  con- 
sistently come  from  the  bottom  of  their 
classes. 

Numerous  studies  have  postulated  other 
causes:  too  much  violence  and  too  little  dis- 
cipline In  the  schools,  too  much  latitude  In 
course  selection,  too  much  encouragement 
and  opportunity  for  students  to  do  things 
other  than  study,  too  much  stre-s  on  basic 
skills  that  makes  this  minimal  achievement 
the  goal  rather  than  the  foundation  for 
further  learning,  and  so  on. 

But  to  a  certain  extent  these  phenomena 
must  be  symptoms  rather  than  causes,  for 
what  happens  In  the  schools  Is  a  refiectlon 
of  the  values  and  expectations  of  society  at 
large.  Alexander  /stin,  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  UCLA,  writes:  "The  schools  are  Just 
less  demanding  than  they  used  to  be  and 
I  students  I  are  lazy  up  and  down  the  ability 
spectrum."  What  we  seem  to  have  suffered, 
in  short,  is  a  loss  of  appetite  for  the  hard 
work  of  learning  and  an  appreciation  for  the 
results. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  American  educa- 


tion has  fallen  behind.  What  is  scary  Is  that 
this  time  we  as  a  nation  don't  seem  to  care — 
or  care  enough.  When  the  launch  of  Sputnik 
In  1957  brought  recognition  that  U.S.  science 
education  badly  needed  Improvement,  we  re- 
sponded with  new  courses,  textbooks,  teacher 
training  and  curricula.  Though  there  were 
some  problems,  the  effort  did  produce  more 
and  better-educated  science  and  mathe- 
matics graduates.  This  time  there  has  been 
no  single  Jolting  event,  but  evidence  of  a 
far  worse  slump  is  everywhere.  And  this  year 
the  federal  budget  cuts  wiped  out  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  post-Sputnik  science  pro- 
gram— the  only  single  focus  for  such  an 
effort  In  the  nation. 

We  Ignore  what  Is  happening  in  the 
schools  at  our  peril.  The  United  States  can- 
not compete  in  the  world  economy  without 
a  technically  skilled  work  force,  nor  will  any 
amount  of  money  spent  on  weapons  buy 
security  without  men  and  women  capable 
of  using  them  effectively.  Par  more  impor- 
tant, we  cannot  hope  to  sustain  a  democracy, 
the  most  demanding  form  of  government, 
without  citizens  capable  of  understanding 
the  choices  that  have  to  be  made. 

Making  up  the  lost  ground,  especially  in 
science  and  methematlcs.  Is  going  to  require 
plenty  of  money,  but  without  a  well-edu- 
cated populace  what  other  investment  is 
worth  making?  Most  of  all  It  will  require 
a  change  In  attitude — higher  expectations  of 
work  and  achievement.  Years  ago  poor  chil- 
dren on  New  York's  Lower  East  Side  were 
sent  off  to  the  first  day  of  school  with  a 
gift  of  honey  and  nuts  to  symbolize  the 
sweetness  of  learning.  That  attitude,  and  a 
school  system  that  made  knowledge  avail- 
able to  everyone  who  wanted  It,  were  what 
made  this  country  great.  It's  not  gone,  it  Just 
needs  to  be  recaptured, • 
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NATIONAL  END  HANDGUN  VIOLENCE 
WEEK,  OCTOBER  25-31,  1981 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  higher  priority  in  the  war  on  crime 
than  to  end  handgun  violence.  This  sen- 
timent is  shared  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans,  and  during  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 25-31  a  coalition  of  citizen  groups, 
churches,  educators,  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies will  launch  a  "National  End  Hand- 
gun Violence  Week." 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this  effort  to 
mark  a  week  of  national  awareness  over 
the  urgent  need  for  effective  measures  to 
achieve  handgun  control  and  reduce  the 
shocking  rate  of  violent  crime  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

The  past  year  witnessed  the  senseless 
handgun  assaults  on  President  Reagan 
and  His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  n,  and 
the  tragic  handtuin  deaths  of  John  Len- 
non  and  Dr.  Michael  Halberstam.  Be- 
fore these  latest  flashes  of  gunfire  fade 
from  our  memories  and  into  the  pages 
of  history,  let  us  resolve  at  long  last  that 
we  must  take  handguns  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  violent  killers,  the  criminals,  and 
the  psychopaths. 

Let  us  reject  the  handgun  lobby  and 
the  old  false  fears  about  outlawing  Sat- 
urday Night  Specials.  Our  effort  to  end 
handgun  violence  in  no  way  affects  the 
rights  of  hunters  and  sportsmen,  or  the 
right  of  law-abiding  Amencans  to  de- 
fend their  homes  and  families.  We  had 
had  enough  of  the  old  myths  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association. 

HooefuUy,  the  activities  surrounding 
National  End  Handgun  Violence  Week 


will  help  dispell  these  myths  and  create 
a  better  public  understanding  over  the 
issue  of  handgun  control. 

This  new  awareness  cannot  come  too 
soon,  as  handgun  violence  escalates 
across  our  land— with  63  Americans 
killed  every  day  with  handgtms.  The 
grim  statistics  on  handgun  deaths  as 
well  as  the  continued  proliferation  of 
handguns  in  our  society  tell  us  all  we 
need  to  know  about  the  urgency  of 
flnaUy  controUing  handguns  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  In  marking  National  End 
Handgun  Violence  Week,  and  I  ask  sta- 
tistics on  handgun  violence  in  the  United 
States  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  material  follows : 

Handgun   Contkol  Pacts 

1  Crime  Rate:  Violent  crime  was  up  13 
percent  In  1980,  the  largest  Increase  In  12 
years. 

2.  Civilian  Handgun  Deaths:  One  person  is 
murdered  by  handguns  every  fifty  minutes. 

By  this  time  tomorrow,  twenty-nine  more 
Americans  will  have  been  murdered  in  hand- 
gun killings;   10,728  were  murdered  In  1979. 

Probably  over  11.000  in  1980  (data  not  yet 
final). 

During  the  peak  years  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
40,000  US.  soldiers  died;  In  the  same  period, 
50.000  were  murdered  by  handguns. 

Handguns  are  used  in  fifty  percent  of  all 
murders — knives  are  next  at  nineteen  per- 
cent; rlfies  are  used  in  five  percent. 

3.  Law  Enforcement:  76  police  officers  were 
killed  by  handguns  in  1979. 

4.  Handguns  in  Circulation:  60  million 
now;  2.5  mUUon  more  every  year. 

At  current  rates,  there  will  be  100  million 
handguns  in  circulation  in  the  year  2000. 

A  new  handgun  Is  sold  every  thirteen 
seconds. 

One  In  five  Americans  has  access  to  a 
handgun. 

One  In  nine  Americans  has  been  threat- 
ened or  attacked  with  a  handgun. 

On  the  average,  most  handguns  change 
hands  once  every  two  years. » 


THE  DURHAM  VOLUNTEER  FIRE 
COMPANY'S  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  oidered  printed  In 
the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr,  President,  this 
year  the  town  of  Durham,  Conn.,  is  cele- 
brating the  50th  anniversary  of  their 
Durham  Volunteer  Tire  Company.  On 
October  26,  1931,  the  citizens  of  Durham 
adopted  a  resolution  at  their  town  meet- 
ing to  make  the  Durham  Volunteer  Pire 
Company  the  custodian  of  a  recently 
purchased  fire  truck,  and  to  authorize 
the  town  to  lay  a  small  tax  to  maintain 
the  apparatus,  the  surplus  to  go  into  a 
fund  for  new  equipment.  A  year  later, 
construction  began  on  a  flrehouse,  which 
was  to  serve  the  town  for  40  years.  On 
December  20.  1979.  the  company  moved 
into  a  new,  more  centrally  located  flre- 
house, built  by  the  labor  of  the  firemen 
and  many  of  the  townspeople.  Today, 
the  Durham  Volunteer  Fire  Company  is 
composed  of  60  firemen,  5  dispatchers, 
and  3  chiefs.  They  answer  over  a 
hundred  calls  a  year,  and  the  speed  with 
which  they  do  so  is  a  matter  of  pride  to 
the  town. 

Mr.  President,  the  volunteer  fire  com- 


pany is  an  American  way  of  life.  The  first 
volunteer  company  was  started  In  Bos- 
ton In  1717.  It  consisted  of  20  men,  each 
of  whom  agreed  to  bring  two  buckets  to 
every  fire.  Today,  there  are  over  24.000 
volunteer  fire  companies  in  America, 
Their  equipment  has  been  modernized, 
but  their  valor  remains  as  true. 

At  the  sound  of  a  siren,  men,  and  wo- 
men as  well  these  days,  jump  from  their 
sleep  and  dash  down  the  flrehouse  pole 
or  out  the  doors  of  their  homes,  throwing 
on  their  gear  as  they  go.  They  hop  on  the 
flre  truck  or  Into  their  cars,  and  then  off 
they  race  in  pursuit  of  the  flre.  off  they 
go  to  spare  another  life  from  the  flames 
and  to  save  another  building  from  de- 
struction. They  are  volunteer  firemen  and 
they  ask  for  no  payment  for  the  risks  of 
their  long  hjurs.  except  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  their  townspeople. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  our  volunteer 
fire  companies  and  the  heroic  men  and 
women  who  belong  to  them.  In  his  book 
on  volunteer  fire  companies.  Ernest 
Earnest  closes  with  a  passage  from 
Archibald  MacLelsh  that  describes  the 
spirit  of  the  volunteer  company: 
Who  are  the  born  brothers  In  truth?  The 

puddlers 
Scorched  by  the  same  flame  In  the  same 

foundries : 
Those  who  have  spit  on   the  same   boards 

with  the  blood  in  It  .  .  . 
Veterans  out  of  the  same  ships — factories — 

Brotherhood!  No  word  can  make  you  broth- 
ers! 

Brotherhood  only  the  brave  earn  by  danger 
or 

Harm  or  bearing  hurt  and  no  other. 

Mr.  President,  the  Durham  Volunteer 
Fire  Company  has  served  the  town  of 
Durham,  Conn,  for  50  years.  They  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  anniversary, 
thanked  for  their  job  well  done,  and  hon- 
ored for  their  courageous  service.* 


MONTANA  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  neighbor  from  North  Da- 
kota, Senator  Andrews,  in  sponsoring  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  a 
$47  million  judgment  to  various  groups 
of  Pembina  Chippewa  Indians  for  the 
1905  value  of  some  8  million  acres  of 
their  aboriginal  lands  in  North  Dakota 
that  were  ceded  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
These  Indian  people  live  In  three  differ- 
ent States. 

Three  recognized  tribes  will  partici- 
pate in  the  judgment  fund  distribution: 
The  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  of  the  Rocky 
Boys  Reservation  In  Montana,  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chlppewas  In 
North  Dakota,  and  the  Minnesota  Chip- 
pewa Tribe  of  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion. In  addition.  Pembina  Chlppewas 
who  are  not  members  of  any  of  these 
tribes  are  entitled  to  ,=hare  in  the  dis- 
tribution. Some  of  these  nonmember 
Pembinas  in  Montana  call  themselves 
the  Little  Shell  Tribe  of  Chippewa  In- 
dians of  Montana,  and  reside  mainly  in 
Great  Palls,  Chinook,  Helena,  Hays,  and 
Wolf  Point. 

Because  of  the  exceedingly  complex 
history  of  the  Pembina  Chippewa,  who 


were  originally  the  Plains  Ojlbwa.  and 
their  subsequent  dispersal  throughout 
North  Dakota.  Montana.  Minnesota,  and 
Canada,  the  award  for  the  value  of  the 
aboriginal  lands  taken  from  them  re- 
quires an  act  oi  Congress  both  tc>  assure 
public  hearings  that  will  give  all  those 
who  may  be  eligible  a  chance  to  be  heard 
and  to  assure  that  the  fairest  possible 
distribution  is  made. 
I  look  forward  to  its  early  enactment.* 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  extend  not  pa^t 
the  hour  of  6  p.m.  in  which  Senators 
may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  number  of  routine  matters  to  be  dis- 
posed of. 

ORDER  AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  AND 
REFER  COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  and  re- 
fer any  communications  from  the  White 
House  until  the  hour  of  8  p.m.  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised now  that  In  connection  with  cer- 
tain matters  that  were  thought  to  be 
available  to  the  Senate  for  which  the 
Senate  has  given  authority  to  receive 
communications  and  refer  until  8  p.m. 
tonight  that  that  will  not  be  available. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  or- 
der previously  entered  In  that  respect  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

OaOEB    POB   RECESS   tTNTIL    10    A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today  It  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDEB      FOR      THE      RECOGNITION      OF      SENATORS 
COLDWATER,  BENTSEN,  AND  PRTOR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  that  there  be  special 
orders  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each 
in  favor  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATERt,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Bentsen),  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  ex- 
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ecution  (Jf  the  special  orders  just  pro- 
vided, th«re  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  riutine  morning  bus.ness  not  to 
exceed  3§  minutes  in  length  In  which 
Senators  Imay  be  permitted  to  speak  for 
not  mora  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection!  it  is  so  ordered. 

OROtB  HOLDING  HOUSE  MXSSAOS  OM 
I      UJt.  4337  AT  THK  DESK 

Mr.  bKkeR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unamlmois  consent  that  the  House  mes- 
sage on  ^.K.  432  /,  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  amendments,  be  held  at 
the  deskTuntil  the  close  of  business  on 
Thursdajj,  October  15. 

The  PftESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection!  It  is  so  ordered. 

REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECy^AGREEMENT  EXTEND- 
ING FpR  8  MONTHS  THE  TREATY 
OF  FRIENDSHIP  WITH  SPAIN 
(TREAfTY    DOCUMENT   NO.    97-20) 


Mr.  BAKER.  As  in  executive  session, 
I  aisk  ui^animous  consent  that  the  in- 
jimction  pf  secrecy  be  removed  from  an 
"Agreemi  nt  Extending  for  Eight  Months 
the  Trea;y  of  Friendship  With  Spain," 
Treaty  Document  No.  97-20,  which  was 
transmit!  ed  to  the  Senate  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  t  le  United  States  on  October  9, 
1981;  anil  ask  that  it  be  considered  as 
having  bsen  read  the  first  time;  that  it 
be  referrxl,  with  accompanying  papers, 
to  the  Cdmmittee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  orde}"ed  to  be  printed;  and  that  the 
President's  message  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  

The  PUESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection ,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  niessage  of  the  President  Is  as 
follows : 

To  the  S  mate  of  the  United  States : 

With  u  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  cons  mt  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  herewith  transmit  an  agreement,  ef- 
fected by  an  exchange  of  notes  at  Madrid 
on  September  4,  1981,  extending  for  a 
period  9f  eight  months  commencing 
September  21,  1981,  the  rights,  duties, 
and  obligations  of  the  Parties  under  the 
^f  Friendship  and  Cooperation 
24,  1976  between  the  United 
America  and  Spain,  27  U.S.T. 
3005,  T.1A.S.  8360  (the  Treaty). 
I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
,  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  |wlth  respect  to  the  agreement. 
The  a(greement  would  extend,  until 
May  21, 1982,  the  rights,  duties,  and  obli- 
gations of  the  Treaty,  which  by  its  terms 
expired  pn  September  21,  1981.  During 
that  time,  negotiations  will  continue  on 
a  successor  agreement  to  the  Treaty;  it 
is  expectjed  that,  by  the  time  these  nego- 
tiations are  concluded,  Spain  will  have 
completad  the  process  of  accession  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  of  April  4,  1949 
2241 ;  T.I.A.S.  1964) .  The  agree- 
ment would  preserve  in  force  on  an  in- 
terim ba  sis  United  States  rights  regard- 
ing accei  s  to  and  use  of  important  mili- 
tary facilities  in  Spain,  anj  otnerwise 
the  significant  cooperative  re- 
lationsh^  now  existing  between  the  two 
countrie;  imder  the  prov  sions  of  the 
Treaty.  '  ["his  action  is  necessary  in  order 
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to  regularize  the  legal  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  in  the 
pa5t-September  21  period,  and  thereby  to 
facilitate  the  current  negotiations.  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  Senate  give  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  to  this 
agreement. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  October  9. 1981. 


THE  SENATE  S  AGENDA 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day I  Indicated  to  the  minority  leader 
.1  ,vj  a  arther  announce- 
ment to  make  especially  in  respect  to  the 
L.w...,..y.-  o.  wio  icdderih.p  mi  this  side 
to  address  the  question  of  the  appropria- 
tions bills. 

I  regret  to  say  that  it  will  be  tomorrow 
before  I  can  do  that. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers imder  the  standing  order  and  the 
recognition  of  Senators  on  special  orders 
just  provided,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness to  extend  not  longer  than  30  min- 
utes in  length  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  social  security  bill,  H.R.  4331, 
at  which  time  the  Eagleton  amendment 
will  be  the  pending  amendment. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  can  com- 
plete action  on  the  social  security  bill  on 
tomorrow. 

A  number  of  matters  may  be  dealt 
with  on  Friday,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  social  security  bUl,  if  indeed  we  have 
finished  the  social  security  bill. 

I  had  earlier  announced  that  I  had 
hoped  to  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  the  foreign  assistance  bUl  after  the 
social  security  bill.  Also,  as  I  indicated 
earlier  today,  that  will  not  be  possible 
until  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

I  will  have  a  further  announcement 
to  make  on  the  schedule  of  the  Senate 
beyond  these  remarks  during  the  course 
of  the  day  tomorrow. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate. 

I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10  am.  on 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:56  pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  October  15,  1981,  at 
10  a.m. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  October  9,  1981, 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  7,  1981: 


Department  or  Commerce 
Carlos  C.  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  Jerry 
Joseph  Jaslnowskl,  resigned. 

Depaktment  or  Education 
lilUa  Burt  Cummlngs  Tower,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Museum  Serv- 
ices, vice  Leila  I.  Klmche,  resigned. 
International    Joint    Commission,    United 

States  and  Canada 
Robert  C.  McEwen,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  on  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, United  States  and  Canada,  vice  Robert 
J.  Sugarman,  resigned. 

Department  or  JvBTtct 

Gerald  D.  Fines,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  central  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years  (reappointment). 

W.  Hunt  Dumont,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  Robert  J.  Del  Tufo, 
resigned. 

Charles  R.  Brewer,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
Harold  M.  Edwards,  resigned. 

Lincoln  C.  Almond,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Paul  P.  Murray. 

John  Perry  Alderman,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  John  S. 
Edwards,  resigning. 

Blaine  Skinner,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Idaho  for  the  term 
of  4  years  vice  Anthony  Skoro.  resigning. 

J.  Jerome  Perkins,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Joseph  N. 
Novotny. 

Donald  W.  Wyatt,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
US.  Marshal  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  John  J.  Parting- 
ton, resigning. 

Delaine  Roberta,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  TJB. 
Marshal  for  the  District  of  Wyoming  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  James  W.  Byrd,  term 
expired. 

Department  or  the  Interior 

Robert  A.  Jantzen.  of  Arizona,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
vice  Lynn  Adams  Greenwalt,  resigned. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  14, 1981 : 

THE  Judiciary 

Emmett  Ripley  Cox,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  at 
Alabama  vice  Virgil  Plttman,  retired. 

Cynthia  Holcomb  Hall,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  central  district  of 
California  vice  Harry  Precerson,  elevated. 

Clarence  A,  Beam,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.8. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Nebraska 
vice  Robert  V.  Denney,  deceased. 

Department  or  Justice 

Elsie  L.  Munsell.  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  William  B.  Cum- 
mlngs. resigned. 

Board  for  International  Broadcastino 

Prank  Shakespeare,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  Intem<itlon«d 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  May  20, 
1983,  vice  Prank  Markoe.  Jr.,  term  expired. 
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CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  14. 1981 : 

Environmental  Protection  Acenct 

Matthew  Norman  Novlck,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Inspector  General,  Environ- 
mental ProtecUon  Agency. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS     COMPE- 
TITION    AND     DEREGULATION 
ACT  OF  1981  (S.  898) 
The  text  of  the  bill,  S.  898,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  October 
7,  1981,  with  technical  corrections,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  898 
An  act  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  provide  for  improved  domestic 
telecommunications,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Telecommunica- 
tions Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
1981". 


Sec.  304. 

Sec.  305. 
Sec.  306. 

Sec.  307. 
Sec.  308. 
Sec.  309. 
Sec.  310. 
Sec.  311. 

Sec.  312. 


Sec.  2. 
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TITLE  IV— CONFORMING 
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Sec.  402.  Clayton  Act. 
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FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 

(1)  rapid  advances  in  telecommunications 
technologies  are  making  possible  competi- 
tion among  providers  of  telecommunications 
services; 

(2)  competition  is  a  more  efficient  regula- 
tor than  Government  of  the  provision  of  di- 
verse telecommunications  services  and.  as 
competition  continues  to  develop,  deregula- 
tion of  telecommunications  carriers  and 
services  should  occur; 

(3)  the  Nation's  domestic  and  internation- 
al telecommunications  carriers,  facilities. 
and  services  are  vital  national  resources 
which  are  critical  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
national  defense  and  security  and  emergen- 
cy preparedness  and  to  maintaining  the  eco- 
nomic competitiveness  and  technological 
leadership  of  the  United  States:  and 

<4)  the  transition  to  competition  and  de- 
regulation must  be  accompanied  by  appro- 
priate safeguards  to  assure  that  basic  tele- 
communications services  are  universally 
available  at  reasonable  charges  throughout 
the  United  States. 

TITLE  I— GENERAL 

PURPOSES- federal  COMMUNICATIONS 

COMMISSION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Sections  1  through  5  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (and  all  cross 
references  thereto),  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  '1934  Act"  (47  U.S.C.  151)  are  redesig- 
nated as  sections  101  through  105.  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  Section  101  of  the  1934  Act.  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"purposes  or  the  act:  federal 
communications  commission 

•Sec.  101.  For  the  purpose  of  making  avail- 
able, so  far  as  possible,  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  rapid,  efficient,  nation- 
wide, and  worldwide  telecommunications 
services  with  adequate  facilities  at  reason 
able  charges;  for  the  purpose  of  the  national 
defense  and  security  and  emergency  prepar- 
edness; for  the  purpose  of  promoting  safety 
of  life  and  property  through  the  use  of  tele- 
communications; for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing universal  basic  telecommunications  serv- 
ice at  reasonable  charges:  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  continuing  improvements  in 
telecommunications  service  in  all  areas  of 
the  United  States;  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging competition  in  the  provision  of  tele- 
communications: for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging continuing  improvement  in  the  use  of 
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technologies:  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  technological  leadership  of  United 
States  telecommunications  equipment  and 
service  suppliers:  and  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in 
telecommunications  services,  there  is  hereby 
created  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
which  shall  be  constituted  as  hereinafter 
provided,  and  which  shall  execute  and  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 
application  of  act 
Sec.  102.  Section  102  of  the  1934  Act.  as  re- 
designated by  section  101(a).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"application  of  act 
"Sec.  102.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  and  the  Commission  shall  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  with  respect  to:  all  inter- 
exchange  and  foreign  telecommunications 
and  all  transnussion  of  electromagnetic 
energy  by  radio,  which  originates  or  is  re- 
ceived within  the  United  States;  the  licens- 
ing and  regulating  of  all  radio  sUtions  as 
hereinafter  provided;  and  all  persons  en- 
gaged within  the  United  States  in  such  tele- 
communications or  such  transmission  of 
energy  by  radio. 

■(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  title 
II.  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
301  of  this  Act,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  apply  or  to  give  the  Commis- 
sion jurisdiction  with  respect  to  charges, 
practices,  services,  facilities,  records,  ac- 
counts, or  regulations  for  or  in  connection 
with  exchange  telecommunications  services. 
Any  carrier  engaged  in  interexchange  or  for- 
eign telecommunications  solely  through 
physical  connection  of  the  facilities  of  an- 
other carrier  not  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
trolling or  controlled  by,  or  under  direct  or 
indirect  common  control  with  such  carrier 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Commission  jurisdic- 
tion.". 

DETINITIONS 

Sec  103.  Section  103  of  the  1934  Act,  as  re- 
designated by  section  101(a).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"DETINITIONS 

Sec.  103.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  the 
term— 

"(1)  Affiliate'  means  any  organization  or 
entity  which  does  not  provide  regulated  tele- 
communications services  (other  than  a  fully 
separated  affiliate)  and  which  is  under  direct 
or  indirect  common  ownership  or  control 
with  another  entity,  or  is  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  another  entity.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  terms  ownership'  and 
owned'  mean  a  direct  or  indirect  equity  in- 
terest (or  the  equivalent  thereof)  of  more 
than  50  percent  of  an  entity. 

"(2)  Amateur  station'  means  a  radio  sta- 
tion operated  by  a  duly  authorized  person  in- 
terested in  radio  technique  solely  with  a  per- 
sonal aim  and  without  pecuniary  interest. 

"(3)  Basic  telecommunications  service' 
means  the  provision  to  the  general  public  on 
a  universal  basis  of  the  minimum  transmis- 
sion capability  necessary  for  two-way  tele- 
communications services  including  basic 
telephone  service. 

(4)  Basic  telephone  service'  means  a  basic 
telecommunications  service  which  allows 
natural  persons  to  communicate  with  each 
other  by  voice  over  exchange,  interex- 
change. or  foreign  telecommunications  facil- 
ities. 

"(5)  Broadcast  station',  broadcasting  sta- 
tion', or  radio  broadcast  station'  means  a 
radio  station  equipped  to  engage  in  broad- 
casting. 

(6)  Broadcasting'  means  telecommunica- 
tions by  radio  intended  to  be  received  by  the 
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'  stall  >ns. 

Ch  iin  broadcasting'  means  simulta- 
bro  Ldcasting  of  an  identical  program 

I  nore  connected  stations. 
Coifimission'  means  the  Federal  Corn- 
Commission. 
Cojistruction  permit'  or  'permit  for 
means  that  instrument  of  au- 
required  by  this  Act  or  the  rules 
regulations  of  the  Conunission  made 
this  Act  for  the  construction  of  a 
the  installation  of  apparatus  for 
transrtiission  of  energy,  or  communica- 
si  gnals  by  radio,  by  whatever  name 
instninent  may  be  designated  by  the 

Corporation'  includes  any  corpora- 
joint-  stoclc  compauiy,  or  association. 

D  jminant-regulated  carrier'  means 

telecommunications   carrier   which    is 

as   a   dominant-regulated   carrier 

section  203(b)  or  section  203(c).  Such 

1  inclupes— 

person  who  owns  or  controls  a 

egulated    carrier    to    the    extent 

entity  provides  interexchange  or 

elecommunications  service;  and 

organization  and  entity  (other 

separated    affiliate)    to    the 

such  entity  provides  an  interex- 

exchange    telecommunications 
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Exchange      telecommunications' 

telecommunications  which  both  origi- 

terminate   within   the  same  ex- 

telfccommunications  area. 

Exchange  telecommunications  area'. 

area',  or  'exchange'  means  a  geo- 

conf  igured  by  a  State  commis- 

te(ecommunications  purposes. 

telecommunications'  or  'for- 

means   telecommunica- 

trinsmission  from  or  to  any  place  in 

States  to  or  from  a  foreign  coun- 

een  a  station  in  the  United  States 

station    located    outside    the 


Pc  reign  ' 


telecommunications  carrier' 

information  supplier'  or   enter- 

^tity'  means  any  telecommunica- 

or  enterprise  or  entity  of  which 

percent  of  the  capital  stock  or 

ownership  is  owned  or  controlled 

foreign  person  or  a  domestic  person 

b  ;half  of  a  foreign  person. 

Great  Lakes  Agreement"  means  the 

for  the  promotion  of  safety  on 

Lakes  by  means  of  radio  in  force 

regulations  referred  to  therein. 

Harbor'  or  port'  means  tmy  place  to 

may  resort  for  shelter  or  to  load 

passengers  or  goods,  or  to  obtain 

or  supplies.   This   term  shall 

luch   places  whether  proclaimed 

ot  and  whether  natural  or  artifi- 

In  ormation'  means  knowledge  or  in- 
represented  by  any  form  of  writ- 
signals,  pictures,  sounds,  or  other 

Iriformation  service'  means  the  of- 
capability  for  generating,  acquir- 
transforming,    processing,    re- 
uLlizing,  or  making  available  infor- 
wqich  may  be  conveyed  via  telecom- 
,  except  that  such  service  does 
any  use  of  any  such  capability 
management,  control,  or  operation  of 
telecomr  lunications  system  or  the  manage- 
I  elecommunications  service. 
Ir  terexchange  telecommunications' 
telecommunications  between  a  point 
ocated  in  one  exchange  telecom- 
area  and  a  point  or  points  lcx;at- 
)r  more  other  exchange  areas,  in- 
origination  and  termination  of 


such  telecommunications  within  each  such 
separate  exchange  area. 

"(21)  "Land  station'  means  a  station,  other 
than  a  mobile  station,  used  for  radio  commu- 
nication with  mobile  stations. 

"(22)  "Licensee"  means  the  holder  of  a  radio 
station  license  granted  or  continued  in  force 
under  authority  of  this  Act. 

"(23)  "Mobile  service"  means  the  radio-com- 
munication service  carried  on  Ijetween 
mobile  stations  and  land  stations,  and  by 
mobile  stations  communicating  among  them- 
selves. 

"(24)  "Mobile  station'  means  a  radio-com- 
munication station  capable  of  being  moved 
and  which  ordinarily  does  move. 

•"(25)  Mobile  telecommunications  service' 
means  the  offering  for  hire  of  mobile  service 
and  is  a  service  in  which  all  mobiles  and  por- 
tables are  capable  of  conmiunlcating  with  all 
telephones  in  the  local  exchange. 

••(25)(A)  Private  Land  Mobile  Services' 
means  those  radio-communications  services 
not  subject  to  rate  or  entry  regulation, 
which  provide  a  regularly  interacting  group 
of  base,  mobile,  portable  and  associated  con- 
trol and  relay  stations,  whether  individually 
or  multiple  licensed,  intended  to  provide  pri- 
vate one-way  or  two-way  mobile  radio  com- 
munications over  designated  areas  of  oper- 
ation. Private  Land  Mobile  Services  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  dispatch  service,  com- 
munity retJeater,  and  specialized  mobile 
radio  systems.  A  person  engaged  in  private 
land  mobile  service  shall  not,  insofar  as  such 
person  is  so  engaged,  be  deemed  a  carrier  nor 
shall  the  Pederal  Government  or  any  State 
or  local  government  impose  rate  or  entry 
regulation  on  any  private  land  mobile  serv- 
ice. 

"(26)  "National  Communications  System" 
means  a  confederation  of  the  telecommuni- 
cations assets  of  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government. 

""(27)(A)  "Operator"  on  a  ship  of  the  United 
States  means,  for  the  purpose  of  parts  II  and 
III  of  title  III  of  this  Act,  a  person  holding  a 
radio  operator's  license  of  the  proper  class  as 
prescribed  and  issued  by  the  Commission. 

"(B)  'Operator'  on  a  foreign  ship  means, 
for  the  purpose  of  part  II  of  title  III  of  this 
Act,  a  person  holding  a  certificate  as  such  of 
the  proper  class  complying  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  radio  regulations  annexed  to  the 
International  Teleconamunication  Conven- 
tion in  force,  or  complying  with  tin  agree- 
ment or  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  country  in  which  the  ship  is  regis- 
tered. 

••(28)  Person'  includes  an  individual,  part- 
nership, association,  joint-stock  company, 
trust,  corporation,  or  any  Government 
agency. 

"(29)(A)  •Radio  officer'  on  a  ship  of  the 
United  States  means,  for  the  purpose  of  part 
II  of  title  III  of  this  Act,  a  person  holding  at 
least  a  first  or  second  class  radiotelegraph 
operator's  license  as  prescribed  and  issued  by 
the  Commission.  When  such  person  is  em- 
ployed to  operate  a  radiotelegraph  station 
aboard  a  ship  of  the  United  States,  such 
person  is  also  required  to  be  licensed  as  a 
radio  officer'  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
May  12,  1948. 

••(B)  •Radio  officer'  on  a  foreign  ship 
means,  for  the  purpose  of  part  II  of  title  III 
of  this  Act.  a  person  holding  at  least  a  first 
or  second  class  radiotelegraph  operator's  cer- 
tificate complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
radio  regulations  annexed  to  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Convention  in 
force. 

••(30)  •Radio  station'  or  "station'  means  a 
station  equipped  to  engage  in  radio  commu- 
nication or  radio  transmission  of  energy. 

""(31)(A)  "Radiotelegraph  auto  alarm'  on  a 
ship  of  the  United  States  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  part  II  of  title  III  of  this  Act 


means  an  automatic  alarm  receiving  appara- 
tus which  responds  to  the  radiotelegraph 
alarm  signal  and  has  been  approved  by  the 
Commission. 

"(B)  "Radiotelegraph  auto  alarm'  on  a  for- 
eign ship  means  an  automatic  alarm  receiv- 
ing apparatus  which  responds  to  the  radiote- 
legraph alarm  signal  and  has  been  approved 
by  the  government  of  the  country  in  which 
the  ship  is  registered:  Provided.  That  the 
United  States  and  the  country  in  which  the 
ship  is  registered  are  parties  to  the  same 
treaty,  convention,  or  agreement  prescribing 
the  requirements  for  such  apparatus.  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  or  in  any  other  provision  of 
law  shall  be  construed  to  require  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  radiotelegraph  aiito  alarm  as  com- 
plying with  part  II  of  title  III  of  this  Act.  on 
a  foreign  ship  subject  to  such  part,  where 
the  country  in  which  the  ship  is  registered 
and  the  United  States  are  not  parties  to  the 
same  treaty,  convention,  or  agreement  pre- 
scribing the  requirements  for  such  appara- 
tus. 

"(32)  Reciprocal  rights'  or  'reciprocal 
terms  and  conditions'  means  those  rights, 
terms,  and  conditions  established  for  United 
States  telecommunications  and  information 
services,  facilities,  or  equipment  in  foreign 
markets  that  are  reasonably  equivalent  to 
those  established  for  foreign  telecommuni- 
cations and  information  services,  facilities, 
or  equipment  in  United  States  markets.  The 
term  "reciprocal  rights'  includes  rights  of 
access  to  and  establishment  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

""(33)  'Regulated  carrier'  means  a  carrier 
classified  as  a  regulated  carrier  pursuant  to 
section  203(a)  or  section  203(c). 

""(34)  "Regulated  telecommunications  serv- 
ice" or  "regulated  service'  means  basic  inter- 
exchange telephone  service,  including  access 
to  exchange  service,  any  basic  telecommuni- 
cations service  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  section  236  and  which  the 
Commission  determines  shall  be  regulated 
pursuant  to  section  236,  and  any  telecommu- 
nications service  or  facilities  not  subject  to 
effective  competition  as  determined  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  sections  203(c)  and 
235(b). 

"(35)  "Resale"  means  the  reoffering,  with 
or  without  adding  value,  by  any  person  for  a 
profit  of  any  telecommunications  service 
which  has  been  obtained  from  a  carrier. 

""(36)  "Safety  convention'  means  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  in  force  and  the  regulations  referred  to 
therein. 

""(37)(A)  Ship'  or  vessel'  includes  every  de- 
scription of  watercraft  or  other  artificial 
contrivance,  except  aircraft,  used  or  capable 
of  being  used  as  a  means  of  transportation 
on  water,  whether  or  not  it  is  actually  afloat. 

""(B)  A  ship  shall  be  considered  a  passenger 
ship  if  it  carries  or  is  licensed  or  certified  to 
carry  more  than  12  passengers. 

""(C)  A  cargo  ship  means  any  ship  not  a 
passenger  ship. 

■"(D)  A  passenger  is  any  person  carried  on 
board  a  ship  or  vessel  except  (i)  the  officers 
and  crew  actually  employed  to  man  and  op- 
erate the  ship,  (ii)  persons  employed  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  ship,  and  (ill)  persons 
on  board  a  ship  when  they  are  carried,  either 
because  of  the  obligation  laid  upon  the 
master  to  carry  shipwrecked,  distressed,  or 
other  persons  in  like  or  similar  situations  or 
by  reason  of  any  circumstance  over  which 
neither  the  master,  the  owner,  nor  the  char- 
terer ( if  any )  has  control. 

""(E)  'Nuclear  ship"  means  a  ship  provided 
with  a  nuclear  powerplant. 

""(38)  "State"  means  the  several  States  and 
includes  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 
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"(39)  State  commission'  means  the  com- 
mission, board,  or  official  (by  whatever  name 
designated)  which  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  has  regulatory  jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  exchange  telecommunications  serv- 
ices. 

"(40)  "Station  license',  radio  station  li- 
cense', or  "license"  means  that  instrument  of 
authorization  required  by  this  Act  or  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commission 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  for  the  use  or  op- 
eration of  apparatus  for  transmission  of 
energy,  or  telecommunications,  or  signals  by 
radio,  by  whatever  name  the  instrument 
may  be  designated  by  the  Commission. 

"(41)  "Tariff  means  a  schedule  governing 
any  generally  applicable  charge,  characteris- 
tic, regulation,  or  practice  associated  with  a 
regulated  telecommunications  service. 

"(42)  "Telecommunications'  means  the 
transmission,  between  or  among  points  speci- 
fied by  the  user,  of  Information  of  the  user's 
choosing,  without  change  in  the  form  or  con- 
tent of  the  information,  by  means  of  electro- 
magnetic transmission,  with  or  without 
benefit  of  any  closed  transmission  medium, 
including  all  instrumentalities,  facilities,  ap- 
paratus, and  services  (including  the  collec- 
tion, storage,  forwarding,  switching,  and  de- 
livery of  such  information)  essential  to  such 
transmission. 

"(43)  "Telecommunications  carrier'  or  car- 
rier' means  any  person,  including  any  gov- 
ernment or  independent  government  entity, 
which  offers  any  telecommunications  service 
or  facilities  used  by  any  person  to  provide 
telecommunications  services.  A  person  en- 
gaged in  any  nontele-  communications  activi- 
ties, in  providing  any  information  service  or 
information  software,  in  producing  or  mar- 
keting equipment,  or  a  person  engaged  in 
broadcasting,  or  in  providing  any  cable  serv- 
ice, shall  not.  insofar  as  such  person  is  so  en- 
gaged, be  deemed  a  carrier.  The  shared  use 
of  telecommunications  equipment,  facilities. 
or  services  among  Government  agencies,  or 
the  provision  of  telecommunications  equip- 
ment facilities,  or  services  by  any  Govern- 
ment agency  to  any  other  Government 
agency  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  deem  such 
Government  agencies  to  be  a  carrier. 

"(44)  "1  elecommunications  service"  means 
the  offering  for  hire  of  telecommunications 
facilities,  or  of  telecommunications  by 
means  of  such  facilities,  and  for  purposes  of 
this  Act  does  not  include  the  pickup  and  de- 
livery by  the  Postal  Service  of  hard  copies  of 
electronically  transmitted  information. 

"(45)  "Transmission  of  energy  by  radio', 
"radio  transmission  of  energy",  or  'transmis- 
sion of  electromagnetic  energy  by  radio' 
means  the  transmission  of  electromagnetic 
energy  through  space  without  benefit  of  a 
closed  transmission  medium  and  includes 
both  such  transmission  and  all  instrumental- 
ities, facilities,  and  services  incidental  to 
such  transmission. 

"(46)  "Transmission  facilities'  or  'telecom- 
munications facilities'  means  equipment  (in- 
cluding wire,  cable,  microwave,  satellite,  and 
fibre-optics)  which  transmit  information  by 
electromagnetic  means  or  which  directly 
support  such  transmission,  but  does  not  in- 
clude customer-premises  equipment. 

"(47)  United  States'  means  the  several 
States  and  territories,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States.". 

FINDINGS/TRANSITION  PLAN 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that— 

(1)  the  basic  goals  of  the  1934  Act  contin- 
ue to  be  valid,  and  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  continue  efforts  to  attain  these  goals: 

(2)  basic  telecommunications  service  must 
and  can  be  provided  and  maintained  at  rea- 
sonable charges  in  an  environment  of  in- 


creased comjjetition  through  appropriate  fi- 
nancial and  procedural  safeguards  incorpo- 
rated into  statutory  and  regulatory  policies 
and  industry  relationships: 

(3)  although  complete  deregulation  of  all 
interexchange  telecommunications  carriers 
and  services  may  eventually  be  achieved 
pursuant  to  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act,  regulation  of  carriers  which  offer  tele- 
communications services  in  any  geographic 
area  or  market  which  are  not  subject  to  ef- 
fective competition  as  determined  by  the 
Commission  or  which  provide  basic  telecom- 
munications service  should  continue  until 
such  services  are  subject  to  effective  compe- 
tition or  the  universal  provision  of  basic 
telecommunications  service  at  reasonable 
prices  can  be  assured  through  marketplace 
competition; 

(4)  current  and  projected  public,  business, 
and  governmental  needs  for  additional  tele- 
communications and  information  services 
and  equipment  are  highly  diverse: 

(5)  advances  in  technology  can  make  pos- 
sible new  and  diverse  telecommunications 
services  and  equipment  previously  unavail- 
able to  the  public  and  can  satisfy  specialized 
consumer  needs; 

(6)  modem  efficient  interexchange  tele- 
conununications  services  are  essential  to  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce:  technologi- 
cal and  other  advances  have  largely  re- 
moved any  valid  or  meaningful  distinction 
between  interstate  interexchange  and  intra- 
state interexchange  telecommunications; 
and  differing  policy  and  regulatory  treat- 
ment of  interexchange  telecommunications 
based  on  State  boundaries  would  create  arti- 
ficial and  irrational  barriers  burdening  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  and  reducing 
important  public  benefits; 

(7)  the  characteristics  of  the  United 
States  telecommunications  industry  which 
evolved  during  the  development  of  essential- 
ly universal  basic  telephone  service  cannot 
adequately  provide  for  the  creativity,  tech- 
nological and  service  innovation,  responsive- 
ness to  consumer  needs,  operating  efficien- 
cies, and  related  factors  required  to  exploit 
fully  technological  opportunities  beneficial 
to  the  consumer; 

(8)  decisions  of  the  courts  and  the  Com- 
mission have  indicated  a  clear  need  for  con- 
gressional guidance; 

(9)  increased  competition  in  the  supply  of 
telecommunications  and  information  serv- 
ices and  equipment  and  selective  deregula- 
tion have  already  produced  significant  bene- 
fits for  the  telecommunications  and  infor- 
mation consumer: 

(10)  further  competition  and  deregulation 
can  result  in  increased  benefits  to  the  con- 
sumer and  additional  opportunity  to  exploit 
new  technologies  and  should  be  explicitly 
encouraged  through  appropriate  statutory 
policies  and  guidelines: 

(11)  reliance  solely  upon  competition  and 
deregulation  may  not  assure  fully  the  provi- 
sion of  rapid,  efficient,  and  survivable  na- 
tionwide and  worldwide  telecommunications 
to  serve  vital  national  defense  and  security 
and  emergency  preparedness  needs  without 
appropriate  structural  and  procedural  safe- 
guards incorporated  into  statutory  and  reg- 
ulatory policies  and  industry  relationships; 

(12)  a  technologically  advanced  and  Inter- 
nationally competitive  United  States  tele- 
communications industry  is  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  national  security  and  de- 
fense of  the  United  States;  and 

(13)  an  orderly  transition  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  establish  a 
plan  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
to  foster  marketplace  competition  and  to  im- 
plement deregulation  no  later  than  the  dates 
specified  therein  (or  where  no  date  is  speci- 
fied at  the  earliest  practicable  date),  for  in- 


terexchange   telecommunications    services, 
equipment,  and  carriers. 

(2)  The  transition  plan  established  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (b)(  1 )  shall  provide  for— 

(A)  the  classification  of  carriers  (pursuant 
to  section  203  of  the  1934  Act)  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  this  title: 

(B)  the  establishment  and  implementation 
of  an  accounting  system  (pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 220  of  the  1934  Act); 

(C)  a  procedure  (pursuant  to  sections  227 
and  :528  of  the  1934  Act)  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  title  relating  to  the  forma- 
tion of  fully  separated  affiliates  and  to  mon- 
itor compliance  with  such  provisions; 

(D)  a  plan  for  integrating  rates  for  regu- 
lated interexchange  telecommunications 
services  that  have  previously  been  offered 
pursuant  to  separate  State  and  Federal  tar- 
iffs not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Telecommunications  Com- 
petition and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981; 

(E)  financial  and  procedural  safeguards 
appropriate  to  assure  that  implementation 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  will 
not  result  in  unreasonable  charges  for  basic 
telecommunications  services;  and 

(F)  practices  and  procedures  for  exchange 
access  charges  (pursuant  to  section  222  of 
the  1934  Act). 

TITLE  II-DOMESTIC 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  heading  for  title  II  of  the 
1934  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  II— DOMESTIC 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS". 
(b)  Section  201  of  the  1934  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"STATEBfENT  OF  POUCY 

•Sec.  201.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  rely  wherever  and  whenever  possi- 
ble on  marketplace  competition  and  on  the 
private  sector  to  provide  all  telecommunica- 
tions services,  and  thereby  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  unnecessary  regulation  including 
the  regulation  of  telecommunications  facili- 
ties to  the  extent  there  is  effective  competi- 
tion with  respect  to  such  facilities.  Market- 
place competition  will  result  in  technological 
innovation,  operating  efficiencies,  and  avail- 
ability of  a  wide  variety  of  telecommunica- 
tions technologies  that  are  now  or  may 
become  available  in  the  future,  and  will  pro- 
mote the  equitable  and  efficient  use  of  such 
technologies  to  provide  services  to  all  geo- 
graphical areas  of  the  United  States.  Where 
effective  competition  does  not  now  exist,  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
the  development  of  such  competition,  and 
pursuant  to  an  appropriate  transition  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act,  to  deregulate  tele- 
communications senices  while  establishing 
appropriate  safeguards  to  prevent  anticom- 
petitive practices,  or  adverse  impact  upon 
the  national  defense  and  security  or  emer- 
gency preparedness.  Whenever  the  Commis- 
sion finds  it  necessary  to  regulate  the  provi- 
sion of  basic  telephone  or  basic  telecommu- 
nications service  in  order  to  ensure  their  uni- 
versal and  reasonable  availability,  or  to  regu- 
late telecommunications  services  or  facilities 
which  are  not  subject  to  effective  competi- 
tion, such  regulation  shall  be  minimal  and 
strictly  in  accordance  with  this  Act.  Prior  to 
the  deregulation  of  basic  telephone  or  basic 
telecommunications  service  in  any  particular 
geographic  area  or  market,  the  Commission 
must  find  that  such  basic  telephone  or  basic 
telecommunications  service  are  subject  to  ef- 
fective competition  and  will  continue  to  be 
universally  and  reasonably  available.  Unless 
the  Commission  in  any  particular  case  shall 
find  otherwise,  it  shall  be  presumed  that 
there  are  no  basic  technological,  operational. 
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AUTHORITY  OF  COMMISSION 

Section  202  of  the  1934  Act  is 
to  read  as  follows: 


Commission  shall  have  continu- 
authfcrity  over  the  provision  of  regulated 
telecomipunications  services  and  carriers. 

addition  to  any  other  authority 
Commission  may  exercise  under 
the  Commission  shall  have  author!- 
dominant-regulated  carrier  and 
affiliiltes  (other  than  any  fully  separated 
for  the  purpose  of— 
ddaling  with  cross  subsidization  and 
an  icompetitive  practices  between  any 
affiliate  and  the  dominant- 
carrier  or  its  affiliates:  and 
protecting   users   of   telecommunica- 
ices  in  connection  with  dealings 
hny  dominant-regulated  carrier  and 
affili4tes  and  any  fully  separated  affili- 


cai  rier. 


iTh» 


Ex  cept  as  provided  in  sections  227  and 
I  ing  in  this  Act  is  intended  to  pre- 
mafiagement  personnel  of  a  dominant- 
carrier  from  directing  the  oper- 
any   dominant-regulated   carrier, 
tes.  and  any  fully  separated  affili- 
that  costs  of  such  direction  shall 
allocated  to  any  dominant-regu- 
any  affiliates,  and  any  fully 
affiliate. 

Commission  shall  assure  that  the 

mediation  of  the  amendments  made  by 

Telet-ommunications   Competition   and 

ion  Act  of  1981  shall  not  result  in 

reasontible  increases  in  charges  for  basic 

service.    The    Commission    shall 

*ticnever   necessary,    a    mechanism 

surcharge  on  access  charges  estab- 

puj^uant  to  section  222(i)  in  order  to 

the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

as     provided     in     sections 

and  237.  neither  the  Commission 

state  commission  shall  prevent  or 

use  of  any  technology  or  improve- 

le  provision  of  telecommunications 


E  tcept 


Commission  shall  not  have  any 

to  include  in  any   license  issued 

III  any  term  or  condition  which  is 

with    any   limitation    imposed 

regulatory  authority  of  the  Com- 

this  title. 


■■(h)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author- 
ized to  collect  information  on  the  competi- 
tiveness of  United  States  suppliers  of  tele- 
communications equipment  and  services,  for- 
eign direct  investment  in  the  domestic  tele- 
communications industry,  foreign  laws  and 
administrative  controls  on  access  of  United 
States  persons  to  foreign  markets,  the 
degree  of  reciprocity  in  foreign  markets  to 
United  States  persons,  the  United  States 
share  of  global  markets,  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary, 
and  shall  report  any  findings  to  the  Con- 
gress on  a  periodic  basis.". 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CARRIERS 

Sec.  203.  Section  203  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'CLASSIFICATION  OF  CARRIERS 

•Sec.  203.  (a)  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
1981.  the  Commission  shall  identify,  and 
cause  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, a  list  of  those  carriers  which  are  fully 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Commission  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
1981  and  which  on  such  date  of  enactment 
were  deriving  revenues  from  the  procedures 
to  allocate  the  costs  and  divide  the  revenues 
associated  with  the  provision  of  basic  tele- 
phone service,  commonly  known  as  separa- 
tions and  settlements  and  division  of  rev- 
enues. Carriers  identified  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  he  classified  as  regulated  carriers. 
"(b)  The  regulated  carrier  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  section  229  shall  be  further  clas- 
sified as  a  dominant-regulated  carrier. 

"(c)(1)  The  Commission  may  classify  or  re- 
classify as  a  regulated  carrier  any  carrier 
which  offers  interexchange  telecommunica- 
tions services  or  facilities  where  it  deter- 
mines after  a  hearing  on  the  record  that— 

■■(A)  such  services  or  facilities  are  not  sub- 
ject to  effective  comijetition; 

•'(B)  Federal  regulation  of  such  carrier  is 
required  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act:  and 

■(C)  the  benefits  of  such  regulation 
outweigh  the  costs. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  telecommu- 
nications service  or  facilities  offered  by  such 
carrier  shall  be  considered  to  be  subject  to 
effective  competition  in  a  particular  geo- 
graphic area  or  market  if  there  is  a  reason- 
ably available  alternative  in  such  area  or 
market  to  such  service  or  facilities  which  are 
offered  by  unaffiliated  persons  and  which 
are  the  same  as.  or  substantially  similar  to 
the  telecommunications  service  or  facilities 
offered  by  such  carrier.  In  determining 
whether  there  is  a  reasonably  available  al- 
ternative in  the  relevant  area  or  market,  the 
Commission  shall  consider— 

"(A)  the  number  and  size  of  unaffiliated 
providers  of  service  or  facilities; 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  service  or  facili- 
ties are  available  from  unaffiliated  provid- 
ers in  the  relevant  geographic  area  or 
market: 

"(C)  the  ability  of  such  unaffiliated  pro- 
viders to  make  such  service  or  facilities 
readily  available  at  comparable  rates,  terms, 
and  conditions: 

"(D)  whether  the  service  or  facilities  are 
necessary  to  the  Nation  during  a  state  of 
public  peril  or  disaster  or  other  national 
emergency:  and 

"(E)  other  indicators  of  the  extent  of  com- 
petition. 

(3)  Whenever  the  Commission  classifies 
or  reclassifies  a  carrier  as  a  regulated  carrier 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  it  shall  at  the 
same  time  and  based  upon  the  same  criteria 
determine  which  telecommunications  serv- 
ices or  facilities  offered  by  such  carrier  are 
not  subject  to  effective  competition.  Such 


services  shall   be  designated  as  'regulated 
services . 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  its  own 
motion  or  upon  petition,  classify  or  reclas- 
sify as  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  any  reg- 
ulated carrier  which  is  dominant  in  the  pro- 
vision of  regulated  telecommunications  serv- 
ices in  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  markets  or  submarkets  for  tele- 
communications services  or  any  foreign  tele- 
communications carrier,  and  which  is  owned 
or  controlled  by  a  foreign  government. 

"(e)  The  Commission  may.  upon  its  own 
motion  or  upon  petition,  reclassify  any  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier  as  a  regulated  carrier, 
and  any  regulated  carrier  as  an  unregulated 
carrier. 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  review  the  clas- 
sification of  carriers  not  less  than  once  every 
3  years. 

"(g)  Any  interexchange  carrier  not  classi- 
fied as  a  regulated  carrier  shall  be  an  unre- 
gulated carrier. ". 

RESALE 

Sec.  204.  Section  204  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""RESALE  OF  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SERVICES 

"Sec.  204.  (a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall  not 
regulate  the  resale  of  any  telecommunica- 
tions service  except  that  the  Commission 
may  regulate  or  restrict  the  resale  of  any 
regulated  telecommunications  service  by  a 
foreign  entity  to  the  extent  that  such  resale 
services  offered  by  United  States  telecommu- 
nications persons  are  regulated  or  restricted 
in  the  home  country  of  such  entity  and  such 
regulation  or  restriction  does  not  provide  re- 
ciprocal opportunities  for  United  States  per- 
sons to  participate  in  the  resale  market. 

"(2)  No  carrier  may  establish  or  enforce 
any  restrictions  on  the  re.sale  or  other  use  of 
any  regulated  service  provided  by  such  carri- 
er. 

"(bXl)  If  the  Postal  Service  offers  to  oper- 
ate any  telecommunications  service  or  the 
electronic  delivery  of  messages  to  nonaffi- 
liates,  whether  by  resale  or  otherwise,  such 
operation  shall  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  with  regard  to  its  provision  of 
such  telecommunications  services.  Nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  or 
prohibit  such  entity  or  affiliate  established 
under  this  subsection  to  provide  the  elec- 
tronic delivery  of  messages  to  nonaffiliates. 
"(2)  Any  telecommunications  services  of- 
fered by  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  offered 
by  a  separate  organizational  entity  within 
the  Postal  Service  which— 

"■(A)  performs  its  functions  exclusively 
through  its  own  executives  and  employees, 
except  that  executive  and  employee  services 
may  be  obtained  from  other  divisions  (con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act)  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection; 

'"(B)  maintains  books,  records,  and  ac- 
counU  separate  from  the  Postal  Service  and 
which  identify  all  transactions  with  other 
components,  prepares  financial  statements 
which  are  in  compliance  with  Federal  finan- 
cial reporting  requirements  for  the  Postal 
Service,  files  such  .statements  with  the  Com- 
mission, and  makes  such  statements  availa- 
ble for  public  inspection; 

"(C)  carries  out  directly  (or  by  arrange- 
ment with  entities  outside  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice) its  own  marketing,  sales,  maintenance 
operations,  manufacturing,  research,  and 
development  relating  to  services,  facilities, 
and  products  offered  by  such  entity;  pro- 
vided that  institutional  advertising  carried 
out  by  such  entity  and  the  Postal  Service 
shall  be  permitted  provided  each  party  pays 
its  pro  rata  share;  and 

"(D)  shall  not  own  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty either  jointly  or  in  common  with  the 
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Postal  Service  provided  that  the  entity  may 
exercise  all  powers  of  the  Postal  Service 
concerning  contract  and  acquisition,  disposi- 
tion, and  management  of  property. 

■•(3)  An  entity  organized  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sul)section  may 
conduct  business  with  the  Postal  Service 
provided  that  any— 

"(A)  sale,  use,  exchange,  or  leasing  of 
property  between  the  parties; 

"(B)  lending  of  money  or  other  extension 
of  credit  between  the  parties  or  between  the 
entity  and  a  third  party  if  directly  or  indi- 
rectly guaranteed  by  the  Postal  Service; 

"(C)  furnishing  of  goods,  services,  and 
facilities  between  the  parties;  or 

"(D)  transfer  to.  or  use  by,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entity  of  any  assets  of  other 
divisions  of  the  Postal  Service, 
shall  be  on  a  fully  auditable  and  compensa- 
tory basis.  Such  conduct  of  business  shall  be 
pursuant  to  contract  and  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Commission  under  such  rules  as  4.he 
Commission  determines  necessary.  Any  such 
contracts  entered  for  the  performance  of 
services  under  paragraph  (2)(A)  need  not  be 
restricted  to  individual  employees,  for  any 
limited  period  of  time  or  to  any  particular 
geographic  area.  The  Commission  shall 
make  such  terms  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion to  ensure  proper  enforcement  of  this 

"(4)  The  conduct  of  business  by  the  entity 
with  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  carried  out 
in  the  same  manner  as  such  business  is  cori- 
ducted  between  such  entity  and  any  nonaf fi- 
liate. The  conduct  of  business  with  the 
Postal  Service  shall  not  be  based  upon,  or  in- 
clude, any  preference  or  discrimination  aris- 
ing out  of  affiliation. 

•■(5)  An  entity  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  this  subsection 
unless  and  until  the  Commission,  upon  peti- 
tion by  the  Postal  Service  and  after  an  expe- 
dited hearing  in  which  any  interested  party 
may  join,  finds  that  the  relationships  of  the 
entity  with  the  Postal  Service  comply  with 
the  requiremenU  of  this  section.  Not  later 
than  45  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981,  the  Commission 
shall  establish  procedures  for  expeditious 
consideration  of  petitions  filed  under  this 
subsection.  Such  regulations  shall  provide 
that  any  final  action  on  any  such  petition 
shall  be  taken  by  the  Commission  not  later 
than  60  days  after  filing:  Provided,  That  no 
service  available  to  the  public  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  shall  be  re- 
quired to  be  suspended  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
section while  establishment  of  the  separate 
organizational  entity  is  pending. 

••(6)  An  entity  established  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection  shall  not  disclose  to  the 
Postal  Service  any  commercial  information 
acquired  in  its  provision  of  telecommunica- 
tions services  which  would  provide  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage. 

"(7)  The  Commission  shall  promulgate 
final  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  this 
section.  The  Commission  shall  not  regulate 
the  Postal  Service  except  to  assure  that  the 
separation  specifically  required  by  this  sec- 
tion is  achieved  and  to  establish  costs  of  tele- 
communications services  authorized  and  the 
interconnection  provisions  of  section  207. 

"(8)  Notwithstanding  section  409(d)  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  the  Postal  Service 
may  initiate  or  participate  in  any  legal  pro- 
ceeding affecting  the  responsibilities  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act. 

■•(9)  The  separate  organizational  entity 
shall  file  pertaining  to  the  telecommunica- 
tions portions  of  its  services  cost  data  which 
would  be  required  if  such  entity  were  re- 
quired to  file  a  tariff  with  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  210(a).  The  Commission, 
based  upon  such  telecommunications  sub- 
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mission,  shall  determine  within  90  days  the 
cost  of  providing  such  services.  Such  deter- 
mination shall  be  a  final  agency  action  for 
purposes  of  judicial  review.  Rates  and  fees 
for  such  service  shall  be  established  pursu- 
ant to  chapter  36  and  sections  403(c)  and  407 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code.  The  Postal 
Rate  Commission  shall  not  recommend  a 
rate  or  fix  a  fee  below  the  cost  determined  by 
the  Commission.  Except  as  provided  in  this 
paragraph  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  shall 
not  have  any  authority  to  administer  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  and  shall  l>e 
bound  by  decisions  rendered  under  authority 
of  such  subsection  (b).  The  Commission  and 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  shall  provide 
each  other  any  information  needed  to  per- 
form their  respective  duties. 

"(c)  Except  as  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, no  dominant-regulated  carrier  may 
engage  In  any  resale  activity  other  than 
through  a  fully  separated  affiliate.". 

CARRIER  RE<JUIREMENTS 

Sec.  205.  Section  205  of  the  1934  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PRESCRIPTION  OF  CARRIER  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  the  policy  of  this  title,  the 
Commission  may— 

"(1)  prescril)e  different  requirements  for 
different  regulated  carriers,  or 

••(2)  exempt  carriers  In  whole  or  in  part, 
from  the  requirements  of  this  title, 
if  it  finds  that  such  different  requirement  or 
exemption  Is  consistent  with  the  public  In- 
terest. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  not  have  the 
authority,  with  respect  to  unregulated  carri- 
ers (Including  any  fully  separated  affiliate  of 
a  dominant-regulated  carrier),  to  impose  any 
requiremenU  which  are  not  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  title.". 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING 

Sec.  206.  Section  206  of  the  1934  Act  Is 
amended  by— 

(1)  amending  the  heading  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"LIABILITY  OF  CARRIERS  FOR  DAMAGES; 
RECOVERY  OF  DABtAGES"; 

(2)  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before  the 
first  sentence  thereof;  and 

(3)  striking  "common"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  substituting  "regulated  ". 

TECHNICAL  AND  INTERCONNECTION 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  207  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  by— 

( 1 )  redesignating  such  section  and  all  cross 
references  thereto  as  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 206; 

(2)  striking  the  heading  thereof;  and 

(3)  striking  "common"'  wherever  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  by  substituting  "regulat- 
ed"- 

(b)  Title  II  of  the  1934  Act.  as  amended,  is 

further  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  section  206  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

• "  INTERCONNECTION 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  In  addition  to  that  intercon- 
nection required  under  section  233(a).  every 
telecommunications  carrier,  and  any  entity 
or  affiliate  described  in  section  204(b)(  1  )— 

"(1)  shall,  if  a  reasonable  request  is  made, 
establish  Interconnection  of  its  regulated 
service— 

"(A)  with  any  telecommunications  carrier; 

•"(B)  with  any  telecommunications  facility 
or  private  telecommunications  system;  and 

"(C)  with  any  customer  premise  equip- 
ment which  is  owned  or  leased  by  a  custom- 
er of  such  carrier  and  which  meets  such 
standards  as  the  Commission  may  establish 
under  section  234(c)(1);  and 

"(2)  may  not  discriminate  in  an  unreason- 
able or  anticompetitive  manner  with  respect 


to  the  charges,  terms,  and  conditions  for  In- 
terconnection of  lU  regulated  service. 

"(b)  Except  for  interconnection  required 
under  section  233(a),  the  Commission  shall 
have  authority— 

"(1)  to  specify  or  to  approve  the  manner, 
rates,  terms,  and  conditions  for  the  provi- 
sion by  any  regulated  carrier  of  regulated 
telecommunications  services  or  facilities  to 
other  carriers  or  customers  of  such  carrier; 
"•(2)  to  specify  or  to  approve  the  manner, 
rates,  terms,  and  conditions  for  interconnec- 
tion between  interchange  telecommunica- 
tions services  or  facilities  and  exchange  tele- 
communications services  or  facilities; 

"(3)  to  specify  or  to  approve  the  manner, 
rates,  terms  and  conditions  of  interconnec- 
tion between  the  regulated  telecommunica- 
tions services  and  facilities  of  a  regulated 
carrier  or  an  exchange  carrier  and— 

"(A)  any  telecommunications  facility  or 
any  private  telecommunications  system 
which  meets  such  uniform,  minimum,  and 
technical  standards  as  the  Commission  may 
establish  by  rule;  and 

"(B)  any  customer-premises  equipment 
which  Is  owned  or  leased  by  a  customer  of 
such  regulated  carrier  or  exchange  carrier 
and  which  meets  such  standards  as  the 
Commission  may  establish  under  section 
234(c)(1);  and 

"(4)  to  prohibit  discrimination  by  regulat- 
ed carriers  or  exchange  carriers. 

••(c)(1)  Not  later  than  September  1.  1984. 
every  exchange  carrier  shall  t)egin  to  offer  to 
all  interexchange  carriers  exchange  access 
(as  that  term  is  defined  In  section  222(j)(l)) 
on  an  unbundled,  tariffed  basis,  that  is  equal 
in  type  and  quality  to  that  provided  for  iu 
own  interexchange  telecommunications 
services  and  those  of  any  affiliated  interex- 
change carrier.  Not  later  than  September  1, 
1985.  such  equal  access  shall  be  offered 
through  end  offices  of  the  exchange  carrier 
serving  at  least  one-third  of  the  exchange 
access  lines  of  the  exchange  carrier,  and. 
upon  bona  fide  request,  every  end  office 
shall  offer  such  access  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1,  1986:  Provided.  That  with  respect 
to  access  provided  through  an  end  office  em- 
ploying switches  technologically  antecedent 
to  electronic,  stored  program  control  switch- 
es of  those  offices  served  by  switches  that 
characteristically  serve  fewer  than  10.000 
access  lines,  an  exchange  carrier  may  apply 
for  a  waiver  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3). 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
permit  an  exchange  carrier  to  refuse  to  pro- 
vide to  any  interexchange  carrier,  upon  bona 
fide  request,  exchange  access  that  is  less 
than  equal  in  type  or  quality  to  that  pro- 
vided for  its  own  interexchange  services  or 
those  of  an  affiliated  carrier  at  charges  re- 
flecting the  reduced  costs  of  such  access. 

"'(2)(i)  Noth withstanding  paragraph  (1),  In 
those  instances  in  which  an  exchange  carrier 
U  providing  exchange  access  for  basic  tele- 
phone services  at  the  time  of  enactment  of 
this  section  through  access  codes  that  do  not 
permit  the  designation  of  more  than  one  in- 
terexchange carrier,  then  exchange  access 
for  additional  carriers  shall  be  provided 
through  access  codes  containing  the  mini- 
mum number  of  digits  necessary  at  the  time 
access  is  sought  to  permit  nationwide,  multi- 
ple carrier  designation  for  the  number  of  in- 
terexchange carriers  reasonably  expected  to 
require  such  designation  in  the  immediate 
future. 

"(ii)  Each  exchange  carrier  shall  offer  as  a 
tariffed  service  exchange  access  that  permiU 
each  subscriber  automatically  to  route,  with- 
out the  use  of  access  codes,  all  the  subscrib- 
ers  interexchange  communications  to  the 
interexchange  carrier  of  the  customers  des- 
ignation. 
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requirements  of  subparagraphs 

)  of  this  paragraph  are  subject  to 

der  paragraph  (3). 

such  time  as  the  national  numt>er- 

irea  code)  plan  is  revised  to  require 

additional  digiU.  each  exchange 

provide  exchange  access  to  any 

carrier,  including  any  domi- 

lated  carrier,  through  a  uniform 

digits. 

application  of  an  exchange  car- 
Commission  may  grant  a  limited 
the  September  1.  1986.  deadline  for 
in   those  instances   in  which 
permitted  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
waiver  may  be  granted  only  upon 
that  for  particular  categories  of 
access  is  not  physically  feasible 
costs  that  clearly  outweigh  poten- 
to  users  of  telecommunications 
ny  waiver  granted  under  the  pre- 
shall  be  for  the  minimum  di- 
in  access  necessary,  and  for  the 
lime  necessary,  lo  achieve  such 
and.  shall  not  be  for  a  period 
5  years.  A  waiver  may  be  re- 
additional  periods  upon  a  showing 
ued  existence  of  the  factors 
the   initial  waiver:   Provided. 
rhat  no  waiver  will  be  required  of 
carrier  until  such  lime  as  that 
carrier  receives  a  bona  fide  request 
exchange   access:   Provided  fur- 
in  the  case  of  an  exchange  carrier 
than   100.000  access  lines,  a 
be  granted  based  upon  certlfica- 
such  exchange  carrier  has  com- 
the    maximum    extent    possible, 
account  the  costs  and  physcial 
of  providing  such  access  with  the 
for  equal  access  as  prescribed  in 
Except  upon  complaint  by  any 
carrier   which   has   make   a 
request  for  equal  access,  the  certi- 
be  deemed  conclusive  of  the 
for  a  waiver. 
Commission  shall  annually  report 
concerning  the  operation  of  this 
In  that  report,  the  Commission 
1  orth  with  particularity  difficulties 
and  the  progress  achieved  in 
full  and  fair  competition  in  ex- 
Such  special  report  may  be  in- 
a  separate  section  in  the  annual 
Commission  submits  pursuant  to 

of  this  Act. 
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PRO  riSION  OF  REGULATED  SERVICES 

Sec  208  <a)  Section  208  and  all  cross  refer- 
ences thei  eto  of  the  1934  Act  are  redesignat- 
ed assecti  3n  225(a). 

(b)  Tith  II  of  the  1934  Act.  as  amended,  is 
further  a  nended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  seel  on  207  thereof  the  following  new 
section 

PROVISION  OF  REGULATED  SERVICES  BY 
TEiECOMMUNICATIONS  CARRIERS 

(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 

iding  regulated  telecommunica- 

lo  furnish  such  service  upon 

request  therefor:  and.  in  accord- 

the  orders  of  the  Commission,  in 

the  Commission,  after  opportu- 

hkaring.  finds  such  action  necessary 

desirat  le  in  the  public  interest,  to  eslab- 

thro4gh  routes  and  charges  applicable 

the  divisions  of  such  charges. 


a  \<X 


and  to  establish  and  provide  facilities  and 
regulations  for  operating  such  through 
routes. 

"(b)  Telecommunications  carriers  engaged 
in  providing  regulated  telecommunications 
service  shall  establish  just,  reasonable,  and 
nondiscriminatory  tariffs  for  and  in  connec- 
tion with  such  service,  and  any  such  tariff 
that  is  unjust  or  unreasonable,  or  that  re- 
sults in  any  unjust  or  unreasonable  discrimi- 
nation, preference,  or  advantage  with  re- 
spect to  any  person  (Including  any  fully  sep- 
arated affiliate),  class  of  persons,  or  locality 
for  or  in  connection  with  like  telecommuni- 
cations services  is  hereby  declared  to  be  un- 
lawful.". 

INrORMATION  ON  CHARGES.  ETC. 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Section  209  of  the  1934  Act 
and  all  cross  references  thereto  of  the  1934 
Act  are  redesignated  as  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 225. 

(b)  Section  225(b)  as  so  redesignated  is 
amended  by  striking  the  heading  thereof, 
and  by  inserting  "regulated"  Immediately 
before  "carrier". 

(c)  Title  II  of  the  1934  Act,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  immediately 
after  section  208  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"INFORMATION  ON  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
CHARGES  AND  PRACTICES 

"Sec.  209.  (a)  Within  such  reasonable  time 
as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe,  every  car- 
rier shall  file  with  the  Commission,  publish, 
and  make  available  for  public  inspection  tar- 
iffs for  regulated  services  and  showing  the 
practices  and  regulations  affecting  such 
charges.  Such  tariffs  shall  contain  such 
other  information,  and  be  kept  open  for 
public  inspection  in  such  places,  as  the  Com- 
mission may  by  regulation  require.  Each 
such  schedule  shall  give  notice  of  its  effec- 
tive date,  and  each  such  carrier  shall  furnish 
such  tariffs  to  each  of  its  interconnecting 
carriers. 

"(b)(1)  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  or 
under  authority  of  this  Act,  no  carrier  shall 
engage  or  participate  in  regulated  telecom- 
munications services  unless  tariffs  have  been 
filed  and  published  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  with  the  regula- 
tions made  thereunder. 

"(2)  No  carrier  shall— 

"(A)  charge,  demand,  collect,  or  receive  a 
greater,  lesser,  or  different  compensation 
for  any  regulated  telecommunications  serv- 
ice or  for  any  service  in  connection  there- 
with than  the  charges  specified  in  the  tariff 
then  in  effect: 

"(B)  refund  or  remit  by  any  means  or 
device  any  portion  of  the  charges  so  speci- 
fied: or 

"(C)  extend  to  any  person  any  privileges 
or  facilities,  or  employ  or  enforce  any  regu- 
lations or  practices  affecting  such  charges, 
except  as  specified  in  such  tariff.". 

TARIFFS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Section  210  of  the  1934  Act 
and  all  cross  references  thereto  are  redesig- 
nated as  section  230. 

(b)  Section  230  as  is  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a)  is  amended  by  striking  "common" 
wherever  it  appears  therein. 

(c)  Title  II  of  the  1934  Act,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  section  209  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"TARIFFS 

"Sec.  210.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  no  new  or  revised  tariff  proposed 
by  any  carrier  for  regulated  telecommunica- 
tions services  (including  interconnection  ar- 
rangements under  section  207)  shall  take 
effect  until  it  has  been  either  accepted,  or  ac- 
cepted with  conditions. 

"(2)(A)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  filing  with  the  Commission  of  a  pro- 


posed tariff,  the  Commission  shall  make  an 
initial  determination  as  more  particularly 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  (B),  or  shall  set 
forth  specific  requirements  for  additional  in- 
formation or  Justification.  Whenever  the 
Commission  has  set  forth  such  require- 
ments, it  may  extend  such  period  for  not 
more  than  an  additional  90  days.  All  such 
tariffs  shall  be  accomplished  by  economic 
cost  support  data  establishing  the  Justness 
and  reasonableness  of  such  tariffs. 

"(B)  The  Commission  may— 

"(i)  accept  a  tariff  as  filed: 

"(ii)  condition  the  acceptance  of  a  tariff 
upon  compliance  with  such  requirements  as 
it  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  this  title: 

"(ill)  reject  a  tariff,  if  It  determines  that 
such  tariff  is  prima  facie  unlawful  or  where 
the  Commission  is  not  satisfied,  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  or  justification  provided, 
that  such  tariff  is  prima  facie  lawful:  or 

"(iv)  set  for  a  hearing  and  suspend  a  tariff 
filing  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  4  months 
from  the  proposed  effective  date  of  the 
tariff,  for  good  cause  shown. 

"(3)  During  such  period  or  extended 
period,  the  Commission  may  offer  assistance 
to  facilitate  public  negotiation  between  the 
carrier  proposing  such  tariff  and  any  other 
interested  party  or  parties  opposing  such 
tariff  in  ortJer  to  arrive  at  a  mutually  agree- 
able tariff.  Any  mutually  agreeable  tariff 
may  be  recommended  to  the  Commission, 
which  recommendation  shall  not  be  binding 
upon  the  Commission,  but  which  the  Com- 
mission shall  duly  consider  in  deciding 
whether  to  accept,  accept  with  conditions,  or 
reject  the  tariff  initially  proposed. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  give  public 
notice  whenever  making  an  initial  determi- 
nation under  paragraph  (2).  Upon  timely  re- 
quest therefor  by  the  carrier  initially  propos- 
ing such  tariff,  or  by  any  other  interested 
party  or  parties  for  good  cause  shown 
(unless,  where  the  Commission  has  rejected 
the  proposed  tariff,  such  carrier  shall 
object),  the  Commission  shall  hold  a  hearing 
concerning  the  lawfulness  of  such  initially 
proposed  tariff.  In  any  such  hearing  the 
burden  of  proof  to  show  that  the  initially 
proposed  tariff  is  Just  and  reasonable  shall 
be  upon  the  carrier  initially  proposing  such 
tariff,  and  the  Commission  shall  decide  the 
matter  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

"(5)  Pending  any  hearing  under  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  any  tariff  accepted  or 
accepted  with  conditions  by  the  Commission 
shall  have  effect.  Any  tariff  rejected  by  the 
Commission  shall  have  no  effect,  and  any 
lawful  tariff  previously  in  effect  for  the 
same  or  like  telecommunications  service 
shall  remain  in  effect. 

"(6)  Upon  completion  of  any  hearing 
under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  may  accept,  accept  with  condi- 
tions, or  reject  such  tariff  as  initially  pro- 
posed. Any  tariff  rejected  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  have  no  effect,  and  any  lawful 
tariff  previously  in  effect  for  the  same  or 
like  telecommunications  service  shall  remain 
in  effect. 

"(7)  The  Commission  shall  provide  users  of 
basic  telephone  services  and  other  regulated 
telecommunications  services  with  public 
notice  aind  an  opportunity  to  seek  rejection 
or  a  hearing  with  respect  to  any  tariff  filed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(b)(1)  Any  carrier,  except  a  dominant-reg- 
ulated carrier,  may  elect  to  file  a  new  or  re- 
vised tariff  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(2)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Commission, 
any  dominant-regulated  carrier  may  file  any 
new  or  revised  tariff  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(3)  Subject  lo  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  any  tariff  filed  pursu- 
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ant  to  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on  the 
effective  date  specified  in  such  filing,  unless 
the  Commission  for  good  cause  shall  specify, 
by  rule  or' order  in  any  particular  case,  a 
longer  period  not  to  exceed  30  days. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  give  public 
notice  of  the  filing  of  such  new  or  revised 
tariff  within  15  days  of  such  filing.  Any 
party  in  interest  may  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion, within  such  reasonable  time  as  the 
Commission  shall  specify,  but  in  no  event 
later  than  30  days  from  the  dale  of  such 
notice,  a  petition  for  hearing  concerning  the 
lawfulness  of  such  tariff,  which  petition 
shall  set  forth  specific  allegations  of  fact  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  the  petitioner  is  a  party 
in  interest  and  that  the  tariff  constitutes  a 
prima  facie  violation  of  the  provisions  of  Ihis 
title.  The  petitioner  shall  serve  a  copy  of 
such  petition  upon  such  carrier,  which  carri- 
er shall  have  the  opportunity  to  reply  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  as  specified  by 
the  Commission.  Not  later  than  30  days  from 
the  time  for  filing  such  reply,  the  Commis- 
sion, on  the  basis  of  the  tariff  and  pleadings 
filed  or  on  the  basis  of  other  information 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  Commission, 
shall  either  grant  or  deny  such  petition. 
Whenever  the  Commission  shall  grant  such 
a  petition  it  shall  hold  a  hearing  concerning 
those  issues  raised  in  the  petition  which  the 
Commission  determines  are  substantial  and 
material  questions  relating  to  such  violation. 
Upon  completion  of  such  hearing,  the  Com- 
mission shall  either  accept,  accept  with  con- 
ditions, or  reject  such  tariff,  and  shall  make 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  with 
respect  to  the  allegations  set  forth  in  the  pe- 
tition. „^  ^ 

"(c)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any  State 
commission  shall  consider  revenues  derived 
from  unregulated  activities,  except  that  for  a 
period  of  4  years  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  prohibit  a  State  commission  from 
taking  Into  account  revenues  derived  from 
printed  yellow  pages  for  ratemaking  pur- 
poses. 

"(d)  The  Commission  may  exempt  any  reg- 
ulated carrier  from  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  209  " 

COPIES  OF  coNTRAcrrs 

Sec.  211.  Section  211  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"COPIES  OF  CONTRACTS  TO  BE  FILED 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  Every  regulated  carrier  shall 
file  with  the  Commission  copies  of  all  con- 
tracts, agreements,  or  arrangements  with 
other  carriers  in  relation  to  any  regulated 
telecommunications  service. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  authprity 
to  require  the  filing  of  any  other  contracU. 
agreements,  or  arrangemenU  of  any  regulat- 
ed carrier  and  shall  have  authority  to 
exempt  any  carrier  from  submitting  copies 
of  contracts,  agreements,  or  arrangements  as 
the  Commission  may  determine. '. 

TECHNICAL 

Sec.  212.  Section  212  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "regulated"  immedi- 
ately before  "carrier"  and  "carriers"  wherev- 
er it  appears  therein. 

VALUATION  OF  CARRIER  PROPERTY 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Section  213(a)  of  the  1934  Act 
is  aanended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  After  opportunity  for  hearing,  the 
Commission,  where  necessary  for  the  proper 
administration  of  this  Act.  including  the  pur- 
poses of  section  222  of  this  title,  may  make  a 
valuation,  as  of  such  date  as  the  Commission 
may  designate,  of  all  or  of  any  part  of  the 
property  owned  or  used  by  any  regulated 
carrier.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  213  of  the  1934  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  Commission  may  at 


any  time  require  any  regulated  carrier  to  file 
with  the  Commission  a  statement  showing 
the  original  cost  at  the  time  of  dedication  to 
telecommunications  use  of  all  or  of  any  part 
of  the  property  owned  or  used  by  such  carri- 
er.". 

(c)  Section  213(e)  of  the  1934  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "common"  and  substituting 
"regulated". 

(d)  Section  213(g)  of  the  1934  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(e)  Section  213(h)  and  all  references  there- 
to (if  any),  are  redesignated  as  section 
213(g). 

CONSTRUCTION.  ACftUISITION.  OR  OPERATION 

Sec.  214.  Section  214  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NOTICE  AND  APPROVAL  OF  FACILITIES 
CONSTRUCTION.  ACQUISITION,  OR  OPERATION 

"Sec.  214.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b), 
upon  notification  to  the  Commission,  any 
regulated  carrier  may— 

"(1)  undertake  the  construction  of  any 
new  Interexchange  transmission  facilities  or 
of  any  extension  thereof; 

"(2)  acquire  or  operate  any  such  facility  or 
extension  thereof:  or 

"(3)  engage  in  telecommunications  over  or 
by  means  of  such  new  facility  or  extension. 
"(b)(1)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  or 
order  require  a  dominant-regulated  carrier 
to  obtain  from  the  Commission  a  certificate 
that  the  present  or  future  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  require  or  will  require 
the  construction,  extension,  acquisition,  op- 
eration, or  use  of  any  new  or  extended  inter- 
exchange transmission  facility,  other  than 
switching  facilities. 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  l)e  con- 
strued to  require  a  certificate  or  other  au- 
thorization from  the  Commission  for  any  In- 
stallation, replacement,  or  other  changes  In 
plant,  operation,  or  equipment,  other  than 
new  construction,  which  will  not  Impair  the 
adequacy  or  quality  of  service  provided. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may,  upon  applica- 
tion, authorize  In  whole  or  in  pawt  a  long- 
term  facilities  construction  plan  for  a  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier.  Upon  authorization 
of  such  plan  such  carrier  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  separate  certification  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  for  each  ele- 
ment of  such  plan.  The  Commission  may 
condition  any  authorization  upon  appropri- 
ate safeguards  and  submission  to  the  Com- 
mission of  periodic  reports  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  require  in  order  to  monitor  the  im- 
plementation and  operation  of  such  plan. 
The  Commission  shall  take  all  appropriate 
steps  to  ensure  that  such  plan  is  being  car- 
ried out  under  such  safeguards  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  established. 

"(4)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  or  order 
require  that  a  regulated  carrier  may  not  dis- 
continue, reduce,  or  impair  regulated  service 
to  a  community  or  part  of  a  community 
unless  It  obtains  from  the  Commission  a  cer- 
tificate that  the  present  or  future  public 
convenience  will  be  served  by  the  discontinu- 
ance, reduction,  or  Impairment  of  regulated 
telecommunications  services. 

•(c)  Upon  receipt  of  any  notification  or  ap- 
plication under  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b).  the  Commission  shall  cause 
notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State  (with  respect 
to  notifications  or  applications  involving 
service  to  foreign  points),  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
issue  a  certificate  for  the  facilities  or  plan 
for  which  application  was  made:  to  refuse  to 
issue  a  certificate:  to  issue  a  certificate  for  a 
portion  or  portions  of  a  facility  or  plan,  or 
extension  thereof,  or  discontinuance,  reduc- 
tion, or  impairment  of  service,  described  in 


the  application.  The  Commission  may  attach 
to  the  issuance  of  the  certificate  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  in  its  judgment  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  may  require. 
After  issuance  of  such  certificate  a  carrier 
may.  without  securing  approval  other  than 
such  certificate,  comply  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  contained  in  or  attached  to  the  is- 
suance of  such  certificate  and  proceed  with 
the  construction,  extension,  acquisition,  op- 
eration, or  discontinuance,  reduction,  or  im- 
pairment of  service  authorized  thereby.  Any 
construction,  extension,  acquisition,  oper- 
ation, discontinuance,  reduction,  or  impair- 
ment of  service  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  may  be  enjoined  by  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction. 

"(e)(1)  Upon  petition  or  upon  Its  own  ini- 
tiative, the  Commission  may.  after  full  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  authorize  or  require 
by  order  any  dominant-regulated  carrier 
which  is  party  to  such  proceeding  to  provide 
itself  with  adequate  facilities,  and  to  extend 
its  facilities,  for  the  expeditious  and  efficient 
performance  of  its  service  as  a  carrier  of  reg- 
ulated services.  No  such  authorization  or 
order  shall  be  made  unless  the  Commission 
finds,  that  such  provision  of  facilities,  or  ex- 
tension, is  reasonably  required  in  the  inter- 
est of  public  convenience  and  necessity  and. 
that  the  expense  involved  therein  will  not 
impair  the  ability  of  such  carrier  to  perform 
its  duty  to  the  public. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Commission  may,  by  rule  or 
order,  require  a  regulated  carrier  in  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  provide  itself  with  ade- 
quate facilities  or  extend  its  facilities  for  the 
expeditious  and  efficient  performance  of  its 
service  as  a  carrier  of  basic  telecommunica- 
tions services.  No  rule  or  order  shall  be  made 
unless  the  Commission  finds  that  such  provi- 
sion of  facilities  or  extension  is  reasonably 
required  in  the  present  or  future  public  in- 
terest, convenience  or  necessity,  and  that  the 
expense  involved  therein  will  not  impair  the 
ability  of  such  carrier  to  perform  its  duty  to 
the  public. 

"(3)(A)  Any  regulated  or  unregulated  car- 
rier shall  have  the  right  to  provide  interex- 
change service  or  facilities  in  Alaska.  In  addi- 
tion to  complying  with  sections  202(e)  and 
222,  the  Commission  shall  assure  that  the 
implementation  of  the  amendments  made  by 
the  Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981  shall  not  result  in 
unreasonable  charges  for  any  nonbasic  inter- 
exchange telecommunications  service  in  any 
part  of  Alaska  which  the  Commission  finds 
is  reasonably  required  in  the  present  or 
future  public  Interest,  convenience,  or  neces- 
sity. The  Commission  may  adopt,  whenever 
necessary,  a  mechanism  or  mechanisms  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

•(B)  The  petitioner.  In  any  proceeding 
brought  to  the  Commission  under  this  para- 
graph, shall  have  the  responsibility  of  dem- 
onstrating, to  the  Commission,  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence,  that  the  unreasonable 
charges  complained  of  are  the  result  of  the 
implementation  of  the  amendments  made  by 
the  Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981. 

••(f)  The  Commission  may.  upon  appropri- 
ate request,  authorize  temporary  or  emer 
gency  augmentation  of  facilities  or  services 
or  discontinuance,  reduction,  or  impairment 
of  facilities  or  services  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

••(g)(1)(A)  Any  dominant-regulated  carrier 
and  any  other  regulated  carrier,  if  the  Com- 
mission shall  so  order  with  respect  to  the  in- 
formation required  pursuant  to  subsection 
(g)(l)(A)(ii)  shall  maintain  and  file  with  the 
Commission  a  description  of  the  operational 
protocols  and  technical  interface  require- 
ments for  connection  with  or  use  of  any  reg- 
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sii:h  additional  information  relating 
rfgulated  telecommunications  serv- 
disclosure  of  which  the  Commis- 
detet'mines  to  be  necessary  on  its  own 
or  in  response  to  a  petition  sub- 
any  interested  person, 
ormation  required  to  be  filed  by  a 
tf  regulated  carrier  under  subpara- 
may  not  be  disclosed  to  a  fully  sep- 
affiliate  (or  to  an  affiliate  providing 
nanufacturing.  research  and  devel- 
for   the   fully  separated   affiliate 
ull  separation  required  in  section 
except    pursuant    to    paragraph    (2), 

information  regarding  operational 

or  interfere  requirements,  or  an- 

modification  in  such  protocols  or 

requirements,  may  be  disclosed  by 

domii  lant-regulated  carrier  or  any  of  its 

to  a  fully  separated  affiliate  (or  to 

providing  support  (manufactur- 

reseaj'ch.  and  development)  for  the  fully 

affiliate  or  that  provides  compo- 

4ibassembles  to  the  fully  separated 

except  that  such  information  may 

\  'ith  the  Commission  and  released 

C  )mmisslon  pursuant  to  paragraph 

uiy  case  in  which  a  submission  to 
Comn  lission  is  required  under  paragraph 
fjerson  may  obtain  the  information 
subject  of  such  submission  upon 
request  and  payment  of  reason- 
ng  and  processing  fees,  imless  the 
issipn  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
^cretary  of  Commerce,  determines 
furnishing   of  such    information 
I  letrimental  to  the  national  defense 
security  or  to  the  emergency  prepared- 
Nation  or  the  technological  or 
competitiveness    of    the    United 
telecommunications   industry   or   is 
inconsistent  with  this  Act.  In  the 
one  or  more  of  the  Secretaries 
object  to  the  public  release  of 
info^nation,  the  Commission  may  not 
material  available  without  the 
f  the  President.  In  any  case  where 
release  of  such  information   is 
[whether  because  of  a  determina- 
Commission  or  because  the  Com- 
not  received  the  approval  of  the 
each  Secretary  cited  above  who 
against  or  objected  to  the  release 
riformation  shall  provide  the  appro- 
coipmittees  of  the  Congress  with  the 
the  advice  or  objection  not  later 
s  after  the  advice  has  been  given 
Cofeimission  or  the  objection  has  been 
the  Commission. 

Commission  shall  prescribe  proce- 

plement  this  sut>section  not  later 

I  lays  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
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the  Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981.". 

TECHNICAL 

Sec.  215.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
215(a)  of  the  1934  Act  is  amended  by— 

( 1 )  striking  "(a)(1)":  and 

(2)  striking  "common  carrier"  and  substi- 
tuting "regulated  carrier". 

(b)  Section  215  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  1934  Act 
is  repealed, 

TECHNICAL 

Sec.  216.  The  heading  of  section  216  of  the 
1934  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  'operat- 
ing" before  "trustees". 

TECHNICAL 

Sec  217.  Section  217  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "common"  and  substi- 
tuting •'regulated". 

TECHNICAL 

Sec.  218.  The  first  sentence  of  section  218 
of  the  1934  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "reg- 
ulated" before  "carriers". 

TECHNICAL 

Sec.  219.  The  heading  of  section  219  of  the 
1934  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "authority 
TO  require"  before  "annual". 

RECORDS  and  accounts 

Sec.  220.  (a)  Section  220(a)  of  the  1934  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  Commission  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, prescribe  the  forms  of  any  and  all  ac- 
counts, records,  and  memoranda  to  be  kept 
by  regulated  carriers  subject  to  this  Act,  in- 
cluding the  accounts,  records,  and  memoran- 
da of  the  movement  of  traffic,  as  well  as  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  moneys. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
1981.  the  Commission  shall  prescribe,  and 
within  the  period  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion all  regulated  carriers  shall  comply  with, 
guidelines  of  general  applicability  relating  to 
accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  which 
shall  t>e  designed  at  a  minimum  to  accom- 
plish a  complete  and  proper  allocation  of  all 
revenues  and  costs,  including  joint  and 
common  costs,  costs  incurred  by  affiliates 
other  than  fully  separated  affiliates,  and  any 
costs  incurred  before  such  date  of  enactment 
between  regulated  equipment  and  services 
and  unregulated  equipment  and  services. 
The  Commission  may  require  any  regulated 
carrier  to  establish  and  maintain  such  other 
separate  accounts  and  supporting  records 
and  memoranda  as  the  Commission  deter- 
mines necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  220(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  establish 
and  prescribe— 

"(A)  the  classes  of  property  used  by  any 
regulated  carrier  for  the  provision  of  tele- 
communications services  which  are  subject 
to  the  regulatory  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  title:  and 

"(B)  the  methods  by  which  investments  in 
such  classes  of  property  may  be  recovered. 

""(2)  The  methods  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)(B)  may  include  capital  recovery  sched- 
ules or  percentage  depreciation  schedules. 
Such  methods  shall— 

'"(A)  provide  for  the  full  recovery  of  any 
unrecovered  amount  of  invested  capital  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  remaining  life  of 
the  property  involved; 

"(B)  permit  capital  recovery  and  depreci- 
ation at  rates  comparable  to  those  used  by 
unregulated  entities  providing  competitive 
services: 

"(C)  permit  not  more  than  the  full 
amount  of  invested  capital  to  be  recovered; 

"(D)  for  property  used  by  a  regulated  car- 
rier, include,  as  an  allowable  operating  ex- 


pense for  ratemaking  purposes,  depreciation 
computed  under  any  accelerated  methods 
selected  by  such  regulated  carrier  which  are 
consistent  with  the  capital  recovery  sched- 
ules or  percentage  depreciation  schedules 
established  and  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, except  that  (i)  the  initial  selection 
shall  apply  only  to  property  placed  in  serv- 
ice on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  cal- 
endar year  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Telecommunications 
Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981: 
and  (ii)  any  subsequent  changes  in  such  se- 
lection shall  apply  only  to  property  placed 
in  service  on  or  after  the  date  of  such  selec- 
tion unless  the  carrier  obtains  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Commission  to  change  such  se- 
lection as  to  any  other  property:  and 

"(E)  for  property  already  in  service  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  year  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981.  include  as  an  al- 
lowable operating  expense  for  ratemaking 
purposes  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  recover  all  embedded  invested  capital 
through  the  use  of  the  remaining  life 
method  of  capital  recovery  or  some  other 
reasonable  method  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(3)  Any  determination  of  the  remaining 
life  of  property  under  paragraph  (2)  shall 
take  into  consideration  competition,  changes 
in  technology,  and  remaining  economic 
life.". 

(c)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  220  of  the  1934 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Commis- 
sion shall  have  due  regard  to  the  different 
sizes  of  carriers  in  prescribing  forms  or 
guidelines  under  this  section.", 

technical 
Sec  221.  (a)  Section  221(a)  of  the  1934  Act 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  ""telephone  company"  each 
place  it  appears,  and  substituting  "regulated 
carrier": 

(2)  striking  "telephone  companies"  each 
place  it  appears,  and  substituting  "regulated 
carriers": 

(3)  striking  '"company"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  substituting  "regulated  carrier": 

(4)  striking  "companies"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  substituting  ""regulated  carriers"; 
and 

(5)  striking  "'telephone  companies"  in  the 
heading  and  substituting  "regulated  carri- 
ers". 

(b)  Section  221(c)  of  the  1934  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  striking  "'wire  telephone  communica- 
tion" each  place  It  appears  and  substituting 
"regulated  telecommunications  service"; 
and 

(2)  striking  "interstate  or  foreign  tele- 
phone toll  service"  where  It  appears  and 
substituting  ""regulated  interexchange  or 
foreign  telecommunications  service". 

(c)  Section  221(d)  of  the  1934  Act  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  striking  ""wire  telephone"  where  it  ap- 
pears; and 

(2)  striking  "interstate  or  foreign  tele- 
phone toll  service"  where  it  appears  and 
substituting  regulated  interexchange  or 
foreign  telecommunications  service". 

access  charges 

Sec.  222.  Section  222  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"exchange  access 

""Sec  222.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  establish  a  system  of  charges  for  ex- 
change access,  in  order  to— 

"(1)  achieve  equal  treatment  among  all 
telecommunications  carriers  and  other  cus- 
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tomers  using  the  services  of  each  exchange 
carrier  through  direct  or  Indirect  intercon- 
nection and  to  prevent  subsidies  from  ex- 
change services  to  interexchange  services: 

"(2)  assure  that  payments  and  assign- 
menU  of  coste  relating  to  exchange  access 
are  carried  out  in  a  manner  which  is  open  to 
public  examination  and  which  ensures  ac- 
countability to  the  public; 

"(3)  achieve  flexibility  in  accommodating 
changes  in  market  conditions  and  technol- 
ogy; 

"(4)  establish  incentives  for  efficient  m- 
vestment  decisions  and  technological 
choices;  and 

"(5)  ensure  that  exchange  carriers  are 
compensated  equitably  for  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding exchange  access. 

""(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date  establish  a  Joint  Board 
pursuant  to  section  410(c)  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  direct,  joint,  and  common 
costs  of  exchange  telecommunications  serv- 
ices and  exchange  access  and  apportioning 
those  costs  between  exchange  telecommuni- 
cations services  and  exchange  access. 

"(2)  The  Joint  Board  shall  appoint  and  fix 
the  pay  of  such  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  Joint  Board  in  carrying  out 
its  functions  under  this  section.  The  State 
members  of  any  Joint  Board  established 
under  .section  410(c)  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  Government  service 
are  allowed  expenses  under  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  The  Joint  Board  shall  submit  its  ini- 
tial decisions  to  the  Commission  no  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  establishment 
of  the  Joint  Board. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  decisions  of  the  Joint  Board  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  thU  section  shall, 
for  the  purpose  of  subsequent  Commission 
action,  have  the  sUtus  of  decisions  initially 
made  by  an  administrative  law  judge  pursu- 
ant to  section  557  of  title  5,  United  State 

Code. 

■"(d)(1)  The  Commission,  in  accordance 
with  any  decision  of  the  Joint  Board  under 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall  establish  prac- 
tices to  ascertain  and  apportion  exchange 
costs  between  exchange  telecommunications 
services  and  exchange  access  and  ensure  the 
universal  availability  of  basic  telephone  serv- 
ice at  reasonable  charges.  The  Commission 
shall  establish  the  form  for  records,  ac- 
counts, and  memoranda  to  be  kept  by  carri- 
ers providing  such  exchange  access  including 
special  forms  and  practices  for  exchange  car- 
riers not  classified  as  regulated  carriers  in 
order  to  faciliUte  the  filing  and  processing 
of  such  carriers"  tariffs. 

"(2)  In  esUblishing  practices  to  ascertain 
and  apportion  exchange  costs  between  ex- 
change telecommunications  services  and  ex- 
change access  and  ensure  the  universal  avail- 
ability of  basic  telephone  service  at  reason- 
able charges  the  Commission  may  consider 
the  establishment  of  charges  at  rates  which 
will  provide  a  level  of  revenue  to  exchange 
carriers  no  less  than  the  level  of  revenue  ex- 
change carriers  received  during  the  calendar 
year  1980. 

"(e)(1)  Exchange  carriers  providing  ex- 
change access  shall  file  with  the  Commission 
tariffs  governing  the  charges,  practices,  and 
conditions  for  exchange  access,  and  such  tar- 
iffs may  be  filed  jointly.  Such  charges  shall 
be   uniform   for   comparable   types   of   ex- 
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"(2)  A  tariff  for  exchange  access  shall  be 
filed  on  an  unbundled  basis  specifying  each 
type  of  service  element  by  element,  and  no 
tariff  shall  require  an  interexchange  carrier 
to  pay  for  types  of  exchange  access  that  it 
does  not  utilize.  The  charges  for  each  type  of 


exchange  access  shall  be  cost  justified  and 
any  differences  In  charges  to  carriers  shall 
be  cost  justified  on  the  basis  of  differences  in 
services, 

"(3)  Every  exchange  carrier  offering  ex- 
change access  as  part  of  a  joint  or  through 
service  shall  offer  to  make  exchange  access 
available  to  all  interexchange  carriers  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions,  and  at  the  same 
charges,  as  are  provided  as  part  of  such  serv- 
ice. Where  an  exchange  carrier  provides  ex- 
change access  as  part  of  a  joint  or  through 
service,  no  payment  or  consideration  of  any 
kind  shall  be  received  by  the  exchange  carri- 
er for  the  provision  of  such  joint  or  through 
service  other  than  through  tariffs  filed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  amend,  limit,  or  otherwise  modify 
the  authority  of  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  sections  202(e)  and  222(1). 

"(5)  In  the  determination  of  exchange 
access  costs  or  calculation  of  exchange 
access  charges  for  any  of  those  carriers  iden- 
tified in  subsection  (d).  the  Commission  may 
permit  the  use  of  statistical  cost  data  repre- 
sentative of  the  class  of  such  carriers  rather 
than  data  from  individual  cost  studies  where 
the  Commission  determines  such  method  to 
be  appropriate  and  consistent  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(fXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  after  September  1.  1986. 
the  charges  for  the  less-than-equal  exchange 
access  provided  by  an  exchange  carrier  to  a 
nonaffiliated  interexchange  carrier  pursu- 
ant to  a  waiver  under  section  207(c)(3)  shall 
be  no  greater  than  (A)  the  charges  for  the 
type  of  exchange  access  provided  to  the  ex- 
change carrier  or  affiliated  carriers  that 
were  the  subject  of  the  waiver  proceeding, 
less  (B)  the  decreased  value  to  the  nonaffi- 
liated interexchange  carrier  and  its  custom- 
ers of  the  exchange  access  provided  such  car- 
rier in  comparison  with  the  exchange  access 
provided  the  exchange  carrier  or  its  affili- 
ated carriers.  Prom  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  until  September  1986.  if  an  ex- 
change carrier  fails  to  provide  equal  ex- 
change access  to  a  nonaffiliated  Interex- 
change carrier,  a  tariff  of  the  exchange  car- 
rier reflecting  the  decreased  value  of  the 
less-than-equal  access  shall  also  be  consid- 
ered In  conformance  with  this  section.  Tar- 
iffs reflecting  an  agreement  among  carriers 
as  to  the  decreased  value  of  less-than-equal 
access  shall  be  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  in  conformance  with  this  para- 
graph. 

"(2)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
require  a  regulated  exchange  carrier  to  allow 
joint  use  of  its  switches  used  exclusively  to 
provide  Interexchange  telecommunications, 
or  to  require  such  a  carrier  to  allow  coloca- 
tion  in  its  buildings  of  the  equipment  of 
other  carriers.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, when  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  uses 
facilities  that  (A)  are  employed  to  provide 
exchange  telecommunications  or  exchange 
access  or  both,  and  (B)  are  also  used  for  the 
transmission  or  switching  of  interexchange 
telecommunications,  then  the  costs  of  such 
latter  use  shall  be  allocated  to  the  interex- 
change use  and  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
costs  underlying  the  determination  of 
charges  for  either  of  the  former  uses. 

"(3)  No  payments  by  an  exchange  carrier 
to  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  under  a  li- 
cense agreement,  contract,  or  otherwise 
shall  be  included  as  a  cost  underlying  the  de- 
termination of  charges  for  exchange  tele- 
communications or  exchange  access  to  the 
extent  that  such  payment  Is  utilized  to  pro- 
vide research,  development,  manufacturing, 
engineering,  or  management  of  facilities  or 
services    (Including    software    programing) 


used  to  provide  Interexchange  telecommuni- 
cations. 

"(g)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carrier 
which  Is  not  classified  as  a  regulated  carrier 
under  section  203(a)  and  where  a  State  certi- 
fies to  the  Commission  that  it  has  estab- 
lished a  program  in  accordance  with  the  uni- 
form practices  set  forth  by  the  Commission 
consistent  with  this  section  to  regulate  ex- 
change access  arrangemenU,  charges,  regu- 
lations, or  practices,  the  Commission  shall 
delegate  authority  with  respect  to  all  ex- 
change access  arrangemenU,  charges,  regu- 
lations, or  practices  to  the  State  commission 
of  the  State  within  which  such  exchange 
carrier  charges.  Upon  petition  of  any  affect- 
ed person  showing  that  regulation  of  ex- 
change access  by  a  State  commission  is  not 
in  compliance  with  uniform  practices  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission,  the  Commission 
may  prescribe  just  and  reasonable  exchange 
access  arrangemenU,  charges,  regulations, 
or  practices.  An  exchange  carrier,  may,  at  lU 
option,  file  tariffs  for  exchange  access  with 
the  Commission. 

"(h)  The  Commission  shall  promulgate  the 
standards,  procedures,  and  criteria  for  ex- 
change access  charges  established  under  this 
section  not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Telecommunications 
Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  until  such  standards,  procedures  and 
criteria  have  been  implemented  through  the 
filing  of  exchange  access  tariffs,  no  interex- 
change carrier  shall  be  required  to  pay  more 
for  exchange  access  than  is  paid  by  any 
other  Interexchange  carrier  or  customer  for 
similar  services  or  facilities. 

"(1)  The  Conunission.  in  accordance  with 
lU  authority  under  section  202(e).  shall 
impose  exchange  access  surcharges  to  assure 
that  rates  for  basic  telephone  service  for  car- 
riers— 

"(1)  eligible  for  telephone  loans  under  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as  amend- 
ed. 
"(2)  not  classified  as  regulated  carriers  In 

section  203(a).  or 

"(3)  which  provide  basic  telephone  service 
to.  from  or  within  the  State  of  Alaska: 
shall,  insofar  as  it  Is  practicable  and  consist- 
ent with  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  not 
exceed  110  percent  of  the  national  average 
for  comparable  service,  taking  into  account 
such  factors  as  distance,  duration,  and  time 
of  day  for  interexchange  service  and  rate 
structure  and  calling  scope  for  exchange 
service. 

"(j)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 207  the  term- 
ed) "Exchange  access'  means  the  provi- 
sion of  exchange  services  by  an  exchange 
carrier  for  the  purpose  of  originating  or  ter- 
minating interexchange  telecommunications 
including  those  of  the  exchange  carrier.  Ex- 
change services  shall  be  provided  by  facili- 
ties in  an  exchange  area  for  the  transmis- 
sion, switching,  or  routing  of  originating  or 
terminating  Interexchange  traffic,  and  such 
facilities  shall  include  a  point  of  concentra- 
tion above  the  local  end  office,  and  trunking 
thereto,  of  interexchange  traffic. 

"(2)  'Exchange  services'  include  any  activi- 
ty. Information  service  or  function  per- 
formed by  an  exchange  carrier  In  connec- 
tion with  the  origination  or  termination  of 
interexchange  telecommunications,  or  for 
the  benefit  of  any  affiliated  interexchange 
carrier,  including  but  not  limited  to.  the 
provision  of  network  control  signalling, 
answer  supervision,  automatic  calling 
number  identification,  carrier  access  codes, 
directory  services,  testing  and  maintenance 
of  facilities  and  the  provision  of  information 
necessary  to  bill  customers.  Notwithstand- 
ing subsection   207(c)  of  this  Act,   an  ex- 
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change  c  irrier  that  bills  its  subscribers  for 
sums  due  to  an  affiliated  interexchange  car- 
rier shall  not  be  required  to  bill  for  interex- 
change s  -rvices  performed  by  a  nonaffiliat- 
ed Carrie  :  Provided,  however.  That  such  an 
exchange  carrier  may  not  discontinue  local 
exchange  service  to  enforce  collection  of  in- 
terexchange charges  unless  such  exchange 
carrier  is  also  within  the  group  of  carriers 
not  classified  as  regulated  carriers  in  section 
203(a) 
"(3) 
engaged 
nications 
access  to 
regulated 


Sec 
amended 


221 


E):change  carrier'  means  any  carrier 
n  providing  exchange  telecommu- 
services  or  in  providing  exchange 
the  facilities  of  a  carrier  providing 
exchange  telecommunications.". 

TECHNICAL 

Section  223  of  the   1934  Act  is 
by  inserting  the  following  heading: 

Uf  LAWFUL  USE  OF  TELEPHONES' 
TECHNICAL 

Sec.  224.  Section  225  of  the  1934  Act.  as  so 
redesignated  by  section  208(a),  is  amended 
by- 
(1) 
lows: 

coMPLAiirrs  to  the  commission:  investiga- 
tions: qRDEHS  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  MONrV" 

and 
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ing    "common"    wherever   it   ap- 
thet'ein  and  substituting  "regulated". 

TELECOMM17NICATI0NS  AREA 

The    1934   Act   is   amended   by 
following: 

EXClflNGE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  AREA 

(a)  Subject  to  a  review  by  the 
established     under    section 
it  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
commission    to    configure    ex- 
telecommunications  areas  within  the 
each  such  State.  Any  such  con- 
existing  as  of  January   1.   1981. 
dfeemed  to  conform  with  the  criteria 
n  subsection  (b).  Any  reconfigura- 
State  commission  on  or  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Telecommunica- 
Corf  petition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
be  in  accordance  with  the  criteria 
subsection  (b). 

reconfiguration  of  an  exchange 
State  commission  shall  be  in  ac- 
yvith  the  following  criteria  of  this 


such  area  may  encompass  one  or 

contiguous  local  exchange  areas  ser\'- 

sociai.  economic,  and  other  pur- 

evdn  where  such  configuration  tran- 

I  inicipal  or  other  local  governmen- 

,  bound  tries: 

ey 


point  within  a  State  shall  be  in- 
I  hin  an  exchange  area; 
such  area  which  includes  part  or 
standard  metropolitan  statistical 
.  consolidated  statistical  area,  in 
f  densely  populated  States)  shall 
substantial    part   of   any   other 
netropolitan  statistical  area  (or  a 
consolidal  ed  statistical  area,  in  the  case  of 
p  >pulated  States),  unless  the  Joint 
shi  11  otherwise  allow;  and 
exfept   with   approval  of  the  Joint 
exchange   area   located   in   one 
shall  include  any  point  located  within 


S  tate. 


servi 
PI  bli< 


provision  of  mobile  telecommuni- 

ice  under  any  franchise,  certifi- 

ic  convenience  and  necessity  or 

authorization  awarded  by  a  State  and 

exchange  area  configured  for  such 

a  State  commission  under  this  sec- 

be  deemed  an  exchange  service  for 

f  this  Act.  ". 


I  ULLY  SEPARATED  AFFILIATE 

Sec.    22  i.   The    1934   Act   is   amended   by 
adding  thi '  following: 


"FULLY  SEPARATED  AFFILIATE 

"Sec.  227.  (a)  A  fully  separated  affiliate  of 
a  dominant-regulated  carrier  shall— 

•"(  1)  have  no  more  than  one  member  of  its 
governing  board  who  is  a  member  of  the 
governing  board  or  officer  or  employee  of 
such  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  any 
other  affiliate  of  such  dominant-regulated 
carrier: 

"(2)  have  no  officers  or  employees  in 
common  with  any  such  dominant-regulated 
carrier  or  any  other  affiliate  of  such  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier; 

'"(3)  have  not  less  than  five  individuals 
serving  on  its  governing  tx>ard  of  which  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  whom  are  employ- 
ees or  officers  of  the  fully  separated  affili- 
ate which  percentage  shall  also  include  any 
individual  specified  in  subsection  (a)(1): 

""(4)  maintain  books,  records,  and  accounts 
separate  from  any  such  dominant-regulated 
carrier  or  any  affiliate  of  such  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  which  identify  all  transac- 
tions with  such  dominant-regulated  carrier 
or  any  affiliate  of  such  dominant-regulated 
carrier  and  prepare  financial  statements 
which  are  in  compliance  with  Federal  finan- 
cial reporting  requirements  (including  filing 
such  annual  reports  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  if 
the  fully  separated  affiliate  were  a  publicly 
held  corporation)  for  publicly  held  corpora- 
tions and  file  such  statements  with  the 
Commission  and  make  such  statements 
available  for  public  inspection; 

"(5)  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  section  228,  carry  out  directly 
(or  through  nonaffiliates  or  any  other  fully 
separated  affiliate)  its  own  marketing,  sales, 
advertising,  installation,  production,  mainte- 
nance operations,  manufacturing  and  re- 
search and  development  relating  to  services, 
facilities,  and  equipment  offered  by  such  af- 
filiate, except  that  institutional  advertising 
of  a  type  not  related  to  specific  services, 
facilities,  and  equipment  carried  out  by  such 
dominant-regulated  carrier  and  any  affiliate 
shall  be  permitted  provided  each  party  pays 
its  pro  rata  share; 

"'(6)  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  section  228,  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly own  real  or  personal  property,  except 
international  telecommunications  facilities 
or  property,  either  jointly  or  in  common 
with  such  dominant-regulated  carrier  and 
any  affiliate; 

'"(7)  not  use  real  or  personal  property 
except  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
established  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section; 
and 

"(8)  not  enter  into  any  joint  venture  or 
partnership  other  than  as  permitted  by  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (g)  of  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  A  fully  separated  affiliate  may  con- 
duct business  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of 
goods,  services,  and  facilities  with  its  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier:  Provided.  That  such 
business  is  conducted  on  a  fully  auditable 
and  compensatory  basis,  and  shall  in  addi- 
tion be  subject  to  the  requirements  estab- 
lished in  section  202(d),  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  and  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section 
228. 

"(2)  Such  conduct  of  business  shall  be  pur- 
suant to  contract  and  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Commission  under  such  rules  as  the 
Commission  determines  necessary.  The 
Commission  shall  make  such  contracts,  or 
portions  of  contracts,  available  for  public  in- 
spection to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure 
proper  enforcement  of  this  section.  Nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  allow 
the  use  of  any  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment which  has  the  result  of  assigning  or  al- 
locating the  research,  development,  manu- 
facturing, marketing,  management  or  other 
costs    of   service,    facilities,    interexchange 


equipment  or  customer-premises  equipment 
to  other  services,  facilities,  or  equipment 
which  remain  subject  to  regulation. 

"■(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b),  a  fully  separated  affiliate  may 
enter  into  any  agreement,  contract,  joint 
venture,  partnership,  or  any  other  manner 
of  business  to  sell,  market,  or  service  exports 
with  any  United  States  entity  or  entities  pro- 
vided such  activities  take  place  outside  of  the 
United  States  without  restraining  the  ex- 
ports of  any  other  "United  States  person". 

""(d)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 207  and  section  228,  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness by  any  dominant-regulated  carrier  or 
any  affiliate  of  the  dominant-regulated  car- 
rier with  any  fully  separated  affiliate  shall 
be  carried  out  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
business  is  conducted  between  such  carrier 
or  affiliate  and  any  nonaffiliate.  The  con- 
duct of  business  between  a  dominant-regu- 
lated carrier  or  any  affiliate  of  the  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier  and  any  fully  separat- 
ed affiliate  shall  not  be  based  upon,  or  in- 
clude, any  preference  or  discrimination  aris- 
ing out  of  affiliation.  The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to 
facilities  or  services  which  are  sold  for  use, 
consumption,  or  resale  outside  the  United 
States. 

"■(e)(1)  No  dominant-regulated  carrier 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  established  a  fully 
separated  affiliate  unless  and  until  the  Com- 
mission, upon  petition  by  the  dominant-reg- 
ulated carrier  and  after  an  expedited  hear- 
ing in  which  any  interested  party  may  join, 
finds  that  the  relationships  of  such  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier  and  affiliates  with 
any  fully  separated  affiliate  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  section  228. 

""(2)  Not  later  than  45  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Telecommunications 
Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981, 
the  Commission  shall  establish  procedures 
for  the  expeditious  consideration  of  peti- 
tions filed  under  this  section.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  provide  that  final  action  on  any 
such  petition  shall  be  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sion not  later  than  180  days  after  filing. 

"(f)  A  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  its  af- 
filiates shall  not  disclose  to  any  fully  sepa- 
rated affiliate  any  commercial  information 
acquired  in  its  provision  of  regulated  tele- 
communications services  which  would  pro- 
vide an  unfair  competitive  advantage.  The 
Commission  may  require  that  specific  cate- 
gories of  information  (such  as  directory  list- 
ings and  similar  information)  shall  be  made 
generally  available  at  the  same  time  and  at 
reasonable.  nondiscriminatory  charges, 
terms,  and  conditions. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  and 
(d)  shall  not  apply  to  the  provision  of  tele- 
communications facilities,  services,  or  cus- 
tomer-premises equipment  during  times  of 
public  peril,  disaster,  or  national  emergency. 

"(h)  The  requirements  of  this  section  (to 
the  extent  that  such  requirements  mandate 
the  establishment  of  a  fully  separated  affili- 
ate) shall  not  apply  to  a  carrier  which  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
1981  was  not  under  direct  or  indirect 
common  ownership  with  a  dominant-regulat- 
ed carrier  or  was  not  owned  by  a  dominant- 
regulated  carrier.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  the  terms  "owned"  and  owner- 
ship" mean  a  direct  or  indirect  equity  inter- 
est (or  the  equivalent  thereof)  of  more  than 
50  percent. 

""(i)  The  Commission  may  request  informa- 
tion from  the  dominant-regulated  carrier  or 
any  of  its  affiliates,  or  the  fully  separated  af- 
filiate regarding  the  conduct  of  business  be- 
tween the  fully  separated  affiliate  and  the 
dominant-regulated  carrier  or  any  affiliate 
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in  order  to  properly  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  section.". 

"•(j)(l)  All  applied  research,  development, 
manufacturing,    marketing,    and   all    other 
services  provided  by  a  dominant-regulated 
carrier  to  any  of  lU  affiliates  or  to  a  fully 
separated  affiliate  which  relate  to  the  pro- 
duction or  marketing  of  telecommunications 
products   or  customer-premises   equipment 
shall  be  provided  only  on  a  fully  audlUble 
and  compensatory  basis.  No  cost  of  such  ac- 
tivities shall  be  included  as  a  cost  underlying 
the  determination  of  charges  for  any  regu- 
lated interexchange  and  exchange  telecom- 
munications service  except  as  reflected  in 
the  price  paid  by  the  dominant-regulated 
carrier  for  telecommunications  products  or 
customer-premises     equipment     purchased 
from  the  affiliate  or  fully  separated  affiliate. 
■■(2)  All  administrative  or  other  general  ex- 
penses provided  by  the  dominant-regulated 
carrier  on  behalf  of  any  affiliate  or  fully  sep- 
arated affiliate  shall  be  provided  only  on  a 
fully  auditable  and  compensatory  basis,  and 
each  affiliate  and  fully  separated  affiliate 
shall  reimburse  a  dominant-regulated  carrier 
for  a  pro  raU  share  of  the  common  adminis- 
trative and  general  expenses  of  such  carrier. 
■'(3)  No  results  of  research  or  engineering 
studies  (including  drafts,  work  In  progress, 
or  preliminary  results)  the  coste  of  which  are 
used  in  the  determination  of  charges  of  the 
regulated  interexchange  and  exchange  tele- 
communications services  of  a  dominant-reg- 
ulated carrier  (other  than  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (1))  shall  be  made  available  to  a 
fully  separated  affiliate  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture   of    telecommunications    products 
prior  to  the  time  such  resulU  are  made  avail- 
able to  competitors  of  such  fully  separated 
affiliates.  If  such  resulU  are  provided  to  any 
fully  separated  affiliates,  they  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  their  competitors  without  charge. 

"(k)  The  Commission  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(1)  Any  person  (other  than  an  individual) 
who  violates  any  provision  of  this  section  or 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  promulgated 
thereunder  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  for  each  such  violation. 

"(m)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  l)e  con- 
strued to  permit  cross-subsidization  or  any 
other  anticompetitive  conduct  by  a  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier.". 

A.T.  k  T.  TRANSITION  TO  FULL  SEPARATION 

Sec.   227.  The   1934  Act  is  amended  by 

adding  the  following: 

"arrangements  relating  to  research,  devel- 
op«*ent,  and  manufacturing  activities  of 
the  american  telephone  and  telegraph 

company;  TRANSITION  TO  FULL  SEPARATION 

"Sec  228.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  section 
and  section  227  shall  apply  in  any  case  in 
which  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  and  iU  affiliates  (herein- 
after referred  to  in  this  section  as  A.T.  & 
T.)  engages  in  research  and  development 
and  manufacturing  in  support  of  unregulat- 
ed equipment  and  services.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  prohibit  or  otherwise  restrict 
any  dominant-regulated  carrier,  affiliate,  or 
fully  separated  affiliate  from  exercising  its 
independent,  prudent  business  judgment  in 
connection  with  business  conducted  with 
nonaffiliates. 

■•(b)(1)  Except  for  any  activity  in  which  it 
was  lawfully  engaged  on  the  date  of  the 
Telecommunications  Competition  and  De- 
regulation Act  of  1981.  A.T.  &  T.  may  not 
offer  any  telecommunications  service,  tele- 
communications equipment,  customer-prem- 
ises equipment,  or  information  services  on 
an  unregulated  basis,  until  it  has  filed  with 
and  obtained  from  the  Commission  approval 
of  a  plan  demonstrating  its  proposed  method 


of  compliance  with  the  requirement*  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  180  days  of  the  filing  of 
such  plan,  the  Commission  shall  enter  an 
order  approving  the  plan  or  stating  the  spe- 
cific parts  of  the  plan  which  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  or  the  rules 
prescribed  hereunder.  A.T.  <fe  T.  may  file  an 
amended  plan,  and  the  Commission  shall 
enter  an  order  approving  or  disapproving  of 
the  amended  proposal  within  30  days  of  its 

filing. 

"(3)(A)  The  plan  shall  demonstrate  that— 

"(i)  the  dominant-regulated  carrier  and 
any  affiliate  have  an  accounting  system 
which  ensures  a  complete  separation  be- 
tween— 

"(I)  all  costs  related  to  services,  facilities, 
and  equipment  which  are  developed,  manu- 
factured, or  offered  by  such  dominant-regu- 
lated carrier  (other  than  the  coste  of  any  ac- 
tivities which  are  carried  out  for  the  benefit 
of  any  fully  separated  affiliate  of  such 
dominant-regulated  carrier);  and 

"(II)  all  coste  of  any  fully  separated  affili- 
ate, Including  those  related  to  services,  facil- 
ities, and  equipment  which  are  developed, 
manufactured,  or  offered  by  any  fully  sepa- 
rated affiliate  of  a  dominant-regulated  car- 
rier, or  as  the  result  of  any  activities  which 
are  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  any  fully 
separated  affiliate  of  such  dominant-regu- 
lated carrier  or  any  affiliate; 

"(ID  such  accounting  system  Is  esUbllshed 
and  maintained  in  a  manner  which  ensures 
compliance  with  this  Act; 

"(ill)  the  proposed  fully  separated  affiliate 
compiles  with  the  requlremente  of  section 

227; 

"(iv)  the  assete  proposed  for  transfer  to 
the  proposed  fully  separated  affiliate  will  be 
fairly  and  properly  valued;  and 

"(v)  the  initial  capitalization  has  been 
fairly  and  properly  valued. 

"(B)  After  approval  of  any  plan  or  amend- 
ed plan  a  dominant-regulated  carrier— 

•'(I)  shall  notify  the  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  any  minor  revision  of.  or  addition 
to,  such  plan,  and  with  respect  to  any  minor 
transfer  of  assete,  including  capital,  for 
review  by  the  Commission  to  ensure  that 
such  revision,  addition,  or  transfer  complies 
with  the  requlremente  of  subparagraph  (A); 
and  .  . 

"(il)  shall  submit  any  significant  revision 
of,  or  addition  to,  such  plan,  and  any  signifi- 
cant transfer  of  asseU,  including  capiUl,  to 
the  Commission  for  approval  in  accordance 
with  this  paragraph  before  carrying  out 
such  proposed  revision,  addition,  or  trans- 
fer. 

••(c)(1)  Not  later  than  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Tele- 
communications Competition  and  Deregula- 
tion Act  of  1981.  the  final  assembly  including 
all  aspecte  integral  to  final  assembly  of  any 
equipment  which  Is  required  to  be  offered 
exclusively  by  a  fully  separated  affiliate 
shall  be  provided  by  a  fully  separated  affili- 
ate or  acquired  from  nonaffiliates. 

•(2)  Not  later  than  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  such  date  of  enactment  any  research  and 
development  activity  relating  to  equipment 
design  information  used  in  such  final  assem- 
bly or  relating  to  software  programing  in 
support  of  any  equipment  or  services  which 
are  required  to  be  offered  exclusively 
through  a  fully  separated  affiliate  shall  be 
performed  by  a  fully  separated  affiliate  or  a 
nonaffiliate. 

•■(3)  Not  later  than  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  such  date  of  enactment  any  subassembly 
(including  any  subassembly  specific  research 
and  development)  within  such  final  assem- 
bly of  equipment  required  to  be  offered 
through  a  fully  separated  affiliate  shall  be 
performed  by  a  fully  separated  affiliate  or  a 
nonaffiliate. 


••(4)  Not  later  than  the  sixth  armiversary 
of  such  date  of  enactment  the  manufactur- 
ing of  any  basic  component  within  such  final 
assembly,  of  equipment  required  to  be  of- 
fered by  a  fully  separated  affiliat*  shall  be 
performed  through  a  fully  separated  affili- 
ate or  a  nonaffiliate.  Thereafter,  all  applied 
research,  development,  manufacturing,  or 
any  related  functions  or  activities  in  support 
of  unregulated  telecommunications  equip- 
ment or  in  support  of  any  unregulated  serv- 
ice shall  be  conducted  through  a  fully  sepa- 
rated affiliate  or  a  nonaffiliate. 

■•(5)  Upon  petition  by  the  dominant-regu- 
lated carrier,  the  Commission  may  permit 
the  purchase  of  subassembles  or  basic  com- 
ponente  from  the  dominant-regulat«d  carri- 
er or  affiliate  under  condition  that  the  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier  or  affiliate  offer  to 
sen  the  same  type  of  subassembly  or  compo- 
nent to  nonaffiliates  at  the  same  charges 
and  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  and 
subject  to  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe. 

••(6)  There  shall  be  established  an  assete 
evaluation  t>oard  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers selected  by  the  Commission,  at  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  chosen  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Commissions.  The  Board  shall  deter- 
mine the  value  of  any  assete  transferred 
from  the  affected  dominant-regulated  carri- 
er and  any  affiliate  to  any  fuUy  separated  af- 
filiate. Evaluations  of  such  Board  shall  be 
binding  upon  the  Commission  and  upon 
SUte  commissions,  unless  the  Commission 
determines  it  to  be  arbitrary  or  capricious  or 
otherwise  not  consistent  with  the  policies  or 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  failure  of  the 
Board  to  take  action  shall  not  delay  any  such 
transfer  contingent  upon  either  party's 
option  to  rescind  such  transfers  upon  Board 
valuation. 

■•(6)(A)  The  Commission  may  grant  waiv- 
ers pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  of  the 
time  requlremente  of  this  subsection  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  6  months.  The  Commis- 
sion may  not  grant  more  than  two  waivers 
for  any  one  functional  category. 

"(B)  The  Commission  may  grant  a  waiver 
under  this  subsection  where  the  Commission 
determines  that,  because  of  labor  strikes, 
war,  severe  economic  depression,  or  acte  of 
God,  A.T.  &  T.  cannot  timely  meet  the  re- 
qulremente of  this  subsection. 

"■(d)(1)  During  the  applicable  time  periods 
established  in  subsection  (O— 

•(A)  the  services  or  equipment  (including 
any  subassembly,  basic  component,  and  re- 
search and  development)  which  are  subject 
to  any  such  time  period  shall  be  furnished 
to  any  fully  separated  affiliate  for  an 
amount  which  is  fully  compensatory  and 
which  Is  not  less  than  the  cost  allocated  to 
such  service  or  equipment  in  connection 
with  regulated  activities  carried  out  by  AT. 
&  T.,  and  such  amount  shall  be  no  less  than 
the  charges  tor  which  similar  services  and 
equipment  would  be  or  are  transferred  in 
the  marketplace  between  nonaffiliates:  and 
"(B)  any  business  which  is  conducted  in 
connection  with  any  such  service  or  equip- 
ment shall  be  on  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  similar  senices  and 
equipment  would  be  or  are  transferred  in 
the  marketplace  between  nonaffiliates. 

"(2)  The  requlremente  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply,  and  the  conduct  of  business 
relating  to  any  service  or  equipment  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  ( 1 )  may  be  conducted  at 
charges,  terms,  and  conditions  which  are 
more  favorable  to  the  recipient  than  the 
charges,  terms,  and  conditions  under  which 
similar  services  or  equipment  would  be  or  are 
transferred  in  the  marketplace  between  non- 
affiliates, only  if  AT.  &  T.  demonstrates  to 
the  Commission  that  the  charges,  terms,  and 
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structure  or  organization  of  any 
>r  fully  separated  affiliate: 
activities  of  a  dominant-regulated 
person  who  owru  or  controls  a 
regulated  carrier  which  this  Act 
o  l>e  conducted  by  a  fully  separat- 
or 
conduct  of  business  between  any 
regulated  carrier  or  affiliate  and 
separated  affiliate: 
not  consistent  with  any  provision 
or  section  202.  220.  227.  or 
establish  requirements  relating  to 
or  organization  or  to  such 
business. 
Any  manufacturing  facilities  con- 
for   the   provision   of  services   or 
which  are  required  to  be  offered 
by   a   fully   separated   affiliate 
after  approval  of  the  plan  re- 
subsection  (b)(1)  shall  be  owned  by 
affiliate, 
research  and  development  (in- 
ware)  associated  with  any  specif - 
or  equipment  which  is  required  to 
exclusively  by  a  fully  separated 
:ommenced  after  the  approval  of 
required  in  subsection  (b)(1)  shall 
by  such  fully  separated  affili- 
from  nonaf filiates. 
2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
he  Teleconununications  Competi- 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981  a  fully 
affiliate  may  not  provide  any  in- 
telecommunications  service  or 
in  section  235(b)(1)  or  any 
interexch^ge    telecommunications    service 
which  is  essentially  similar  to  such 
facility.  For  facilities,  the  Commis- 
extend  such  period  of  time  for  a 
to   exceed    2   additional    years 
services  or  facilities  of  the  domi- 
carrier  are  not  subject  to  ef- 
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later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
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of  this  section. 
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in  this  section  are  not  applicable 

involving   commodities   or 

hich  are  sold  for  use.  consump- 

r^le  outside  the  United  States  or 

.  development,  and  manufacture 
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provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 

the  provision  of  telecommunica- 

ies.  services,  or  customer-prem- 

during  times  of  public  peril, 

national  emergency.". 

19  56  CONSENT  DECREE 

The    1934   Act    is   amended   by 
following: 

CAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH 
COllPANY  1956  CONSENT  DECREE 

.  (a)(1)(A)  The  final  judgment  of 
1956.  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
for  the  District  of  New  Jersey  in- 
American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
Cojnpany   and   its  affiliates  (United 
Western  Electric.  No.  17-49), 
as  a  bar  to  the  American  Tele- 
Telegraph  Company  and  any  af- 
jther  persons  subject  to  the  provi- 
decree  from  providing  any  tele- 
service,     telecommunica- 
customer-premises  equip- 


ags inst 

(Ct 


ment  or  information  service  or  from  engag- 
ing in  any  other  business  incidental  to  such 
activities,  except  that  any  such  activity  not 
otherwise  permitted  by  such  decree  which  is 
not  a  basic  telecommunications  service  shall 
be  conducted  by  fully  separated  affiliates  as 
specified  in  this  title  except  as  provided  in 
section  227(h). 

"(B)  Such  judgment  shall  not  be  Interpret- 
ed to  require  A.T.  <fe  T.  to  license  its  patents 
to  any  foreign-controlled  business  entity  or 
its  domestic  affiliate:  Provided,  however. 
That  this  subparagraph  shall  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  consent  decree  as  it  applies  to 
United  States  owned  and  controlled  enter- 
prises or  to  the  domestic  affiliate  of  a  for- 
eign-owned business  entity,  if  the  domestic 
affiliate  is  a  manufacturer  and  performs  sub- 
stantially all  of  its  manufacturing  within  the 
United  States. 

•■(2)  The  final  judgment  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  shall  have  no 
force  and  effect  with  respect  to  any  lawful 
business  activity  in  which  A.T.  &  T.  or  any 
affiliate  is  engaged  in  any  foreign  market. 

■■(b)(1)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  and  except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B)  and  subsections  (e)  and 
(f).  A.T.  &  T.  or  any  affiliate  thereof  (includ- 
ing any  fully  separated  affiliate  of  A.T.  &  T.) 
may  not  provide  (within  any  area  in  which 
A.T.  it  T.  is  providing  exchange  telecommu- 
nications service)  c»ble  service,  alarm  serv- 
ice, mass  media  service,  or  mass  media  pr(xl- 
uct  through  any  facility  which  is  owned  or 
controlled  by  A.T.  &  T.  or  any  affiliate  (in- 
cluding any  fully  separated  affiliate). 

■•(B)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prohibit  A.T.  &  T.  or  af- 
filiates (including  any  fully  separate  affili- 
ate) of  A.T.  &  T.  from— 

■■(i)  leasing  or  otherwise  providing  facili- 
ties for  the  provision  of  any  cable  service, 
alarm  service,  mass  media  service,  or  mass 
media  product  to  any  nonaffiliate: 

"(ii)  providing  any  information  service 
which  does  not  involve  program  origination 
or  mass  media  service:  or 

■■(iii)  transmitting  television  or  radio 
broadcasting  signals  as  a  carrier  (which  does 
not  include  the  provision  of  cable  service). 

••(2)  In  any  case  in  which  A.T.  <k  T.  or  any 
affiliate  (including  any  fully  separated  affili- 
ate) provides  facilities  for  the  provision  of 
any  alarm  service,  cable  service,  mass  media 
service,  or  mass  media  product,  A.T.  &  T.. 
any  affiliate,  or  fully  separated  affiliate 
shall  make  such  facilities  available  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  to  any  person  who  origi- 
nates or  otherwise  provides  any  alarm  serv- 
ice, cable  service,  mass  media  service,  or  mass 
media  product  and  who  makes  a  reasonable 
request  for  the  use  of  such  facilities. 

■■(c)  Nothing  in  any  amendment  made  to 
this  Act  by  the  Telecommunicatiorjs  Compe- 
tition and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981  (other 
than  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)(1)(A) 
of  this  section  and  section  237)  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect— 

"(1)  the  authority  of  the  Commission  to 
establish  rules  or  requirements  relating  to 
the  offering  of  cable  service  by  exchange 
carriers  (or  any  entity  affiliated  with  any 
such  carrier)  directly  to  subscribers  located 
in  their  service  areas:  or 

■■(2)  any  rules  of  the  Commission,  relating 
to  the  offering  of  such  service,  which  are  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Telecommunications  Competition  and  De- 
regulation Act  of  1981. 

■■(d)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  limit  or  restrict  the  marmer  in 
which,  or  the  extent  to  which.  A.T.  &  T.  or 
an  affiliate  which  is  subject  to  the  consent 
judgment  or  decree  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  is  permitted  to  engage  in.  or  is  engaging 
in,  any  activity  in  accordance  with  the  terms 


of  such  ju(]gment  or  decree  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Telecommunications 
Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981. 

■■(2)  The  final  judgment  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  be  construed  to  require 
any  fully  separated  affiliate  to  license  pat- 
ents or  provide  technical  information,  devel- 
oped independently  by  the  fully  separated 
affiliate  or  by  any  nonaffiliated  person. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  a  dominant-regulated  carrier 
shall  not  transfer  to  a  fully  separated  affili- 
ate any  patents  or  related  technical  informa- 
tion held  or  developed  by  the  dominant-reg- 
ulated carrier,  provided  that  the  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  may  license  patents  and  re- 
lated technical  information  to  the  fully  sepa- 
rated affiliate  on  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions that  such  licenses  are  issued  to  third 
persons. 

'(e)  The  patent  licenses  required  to  be 
granted  back  to  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  and  its  affiliates  by 
section  X  applicants  under  the  terms  of  the 
final  judgment  described  in  subsection 
229(a).  at  the  option  of  such  applicant,  may 
be  limited  to  a  term  of  5  years,  and  grants  of 
patent  licenses  by  A.T.  &  T.  and  its  affiliates, 
at  the  option  of  A.T.  &  T..  may  be  limited  to 
a  term  of  5  years. 

'(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  A.T.  &  T.  may.  through  a  fully 
separated  affiliate,  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  in  section  227,  other  than  any  fully 
separated  affiliate  which  provides  any  tele- 
communications service,  or  information  serv- 
ice provide  the  services  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (B),  (C),  (D).  and  (E)  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (h)  and  own  or  obtain  the  capa- 
bility to  provide  such  services. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  on 
A.T.  &  T.  provision  of  alarm  service  (within 
any  area  in  which  A.T.  &  T.  is  providing  ex- 
change telecommunications  service)  con- 
tained in  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  of  this  section, 
the  Commission,  in  any  particular  case,  may 
otherwise  permit,  but  only  upon  petition  and 
a  sufficient  showing  that  there  exist  within 
such  exchange  area  comparable  and  reason- 
ably available  private  line  alternatives  to 
A.T.  &  T.  transmission  facilities  for  the  pro- 
vision of  alarm  service, 
"(h)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
■■(1)  The  term  ■cable  service'  means  the  re- 
transmission of  any  television  or  radio 
broadcasting  signal,  or  program  origination, 
for  distribution  by  cable  or  any  other  closed 
transmission  medium  to  multiple  subscrib- 
ers who  pay  to  receive  such  service. 

■■(2)  The  term  alarm  service'  includes  pro- 
vision to  the  public  of  intrusion,  fire  alarm, 
and  environmental  sensing  services. 

■■(3)  The  term  mass  media'  includes  televi- 
sion and  radio  broadcasting,  pay  television, 
and  printed  or  electronic  publications  (in- 
cluding newspapers,  periodicals,  and  any 
service  or  product  like  or  similar  to  all  or 
part  of  the  traditional  function  of  a  newspa- 
per or  periodical).  Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude— 

■■(A)  directory  listings  or  assistance,  con- 
sisting of  name,  telephone  number,  and  ad- 
dress: 
"(B)  weather  or  time  information: 
■■(C)  any  audio  information  service  and 
any   printed   institutional,    educational,   or 
technical  publication  of  a  type  which  A.T.  & 
T.  or  any  affiliate  was  engaged  in  on  April  7. 
1981: 
■•(D)  printed  directory  advertising:  or 
■■(E)  electronic  directory  information. 
■■(4)  The  term   electronic  directory  infor- 
mation' includes  general  business  and  prod- 
uct   categories,     distributors    and     dealers 
under  the  general  categories,  and  customer 
name,    address,     telephone    number,    and 
trademark  or  service  mark. 
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■■(5)  The  term  electronic  directory  Infor- 
mation' does  not  include  information, 
whether  graphic  or  otherwise,  concerning 
specific  products  or  services  of  customers,  or 
prices  therefor,  or  any  advertising.  Such 
specific  information  or  advertising  may  not 
be  provided  by  A.T.  &  T..  or  any  affiliate 
but  may  be  provided  by  other  parties  who 
retain  control  over,  and  liability  for,  the 
content  and  substance  of  the  information 
provided.". 

EMPLCVEE  PROTECTION 

Sec.  229.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section 
the  term— 

(1)  "employee"  means  any  employee  of  a 
dominant-regulated  carrier  or  of  any  affili- 
ate: 

(2)  "regular  employee"  means  any  full- 
time  or  part-time  employee  whose  employ- 
ment is  expected  to  be  permanent:  and  who 
is  not  classified  as  a  term,  temporary,  or  oc- 
casional employee:  and 

(3)  "transferred  employee  "  means  any  em- 
ployee transferred  as  a  part  of  a  work  group 
or  organization  to  a  fully  separated  affiliate 
by  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  by  any 
affiliate  and  whose  transfer  is  the  result  of 
the  work  and  duties  which  the  employee 
and  work  group  performed  in  the  employ  of 
the  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  affiliate 
being  transferred  to  the  fully  separated  af- 
filiate. 

(b)(1)  If  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  or 
any  affiliate  transfers  a  regular  employee  to 
a  fully  separated  affiliate,  then  such  trans- 
ferred employee  shall  not  as  the  result  of 
such  transfer  be  deprived  of  employment 
rights,  salary  or  wages,  net  credited  service, 
or  term  of  employment  during  the  5-year 
period  following  the  date  of  such  transfer 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section. 
The  requirements  of  this  paragraph  shall 
continue  to  apply  in  any  case  in  which  the 
fully  separated  affiliate  retransfers  such 
transferred  employee  to  the  dominant-regu- 
lated carrier  or  to  any  affiliate,  except  that 
any  such  retransfer  shall  not  have  the  effect 
of  extending  the  5-year  period  specified  in 
the  preceding  sentence. 

(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  no  term,  temporary,  or  occasional 
employee  shall,  as  a  result  of  his  transfer  to 
a  fully  separated  affiliate,  be  deprived  of  em- 
ployment rights  or  salary  or  wages  arising 
from  employment  in  the  dominant-regulated 
carrier  or  affiliate. 

(c)(  1 )  A  transferred  employee  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  payment  (In  addition  to  his 
regular  salary  or  wages)  from  the  fully  sepa- 
rated affiliate  to  which  such  employee  Is 
transferred  for  reasonable  travel  expenses 
and  reasonable  moving  expenses  Incurred  by 
such  employee  or  any  of  such  employee's  de- 
pendents if— 

(A)  such  transferred  employee  changes 
such  employee's  domicile  as  a  result  of  such 
transfer:  and 

(B)  the  distance  between  the  new  work  lo- 
cation of  such  transferred  employee  and  the 
former  domicile  of  such  transferred  employ- 
ee exceeds  the  distance  between  the  former 
workplace  of  such  transferred  employee  and 
such  former  domicile  by  35  miles  or  more. 

(2)  If  a  collective-bargaining  agreement  ap- 
plicable to  a  transferred  employee  provides 
transfer  l>eneflts  which  differ  from  the  bene- 
fits available  to  such  transferred  employee 
under  paragraph  (1).  then  such  transferred 
employee  shall  receive  the  greater  of  the 
transfer  benefits  under  the  applicable  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  the  benefits 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ),  but  not  both. 

(d)  During  the  7-year  period  following  the 
establishment  of  a  fully  separated  affiliate 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  no  pension  benefits, 
health  or  disability  benefits,  death  benefits, 
or  insurance  benefits  to  which  a  transferred 


employee  Is  entitled  shall  be  restricted,  limit- 
ed, or  reduced  as  a  result  of  a  transfer  to  a 
fully  separated  affiliate,  except  that  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  may  \ye  super- 
seded by  the  terms  of  any  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  between  such  fully  separated 
affiliate  and  any  lalwr  entity  representing 
the  employees  of  such  fully  separated  affili- 
ate. 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  provisions  of  any  collective  bargaining 
agreement  between  a  dominant-regulated 
carrier  or  any  affiliate,  and  any  labor  entity 
representing  the  employees  of  such  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier  or  affiliate  shall  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  any  transferred  employee 
during  the  complete  term  of  such  agree- 
ment. 

(2)  A  fully  separated  affiliate,  or  any 
person  who  owns  or  controls  such  fully  sepa- 
rated affiliate,  and  any  labor  entity  repre- 
senting the  employees  of  such  fully  separat- 
ed affiliate  may  enter  into  a  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement  at  any  time  after  the  es- 
Ublishment  of  such  fully  separated  affiliate. 
Any  such  agreement— 

(A)  shall  supersede  the  terms  and  applica- 
tion of  any  collective-bargaining  agreement 
specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 ):  and 

(B)  shall  supersede  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  to  the  extent  such  require- 
ments otherwise  would  apply  to  such  fully 
separated  affiliate. 

(f)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
a  transferred  employee,  whose  employment 
with  the  fully  separated  affiliate  Is  terminat- 
ed during  the  7-year  period  following  the 
date  of  such  transfer,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  termination  allowance  from  such 
fully  separated  affiliate  in  an  amount  which 
is  not  less  than  the  amount  of  termination 
allowance,  if  any.  such  transferred  employee 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  from 
such  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  such  af- 
filiate if  such  dominant-regulated  carrier  or 
such  affiliate  terminated  the  employment  of 
such  transferred  employee. 

(2)  If  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween a  fully  separated  affiliate  and  any 
labor  entity  representing  the  employees  of 
such  fully  separated  affiliate  is  in  effect  at 
the  time  the  employment  of  a  transferred 
employee  is  terminated  in  the  manner  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  (1),  and  such  collective 
bargaining  agreement  applies  to  such  trans- 
ferred employee  and  provides  benefits  which 
differ  from  the  benefits  available  to  such 
transferred  employee  under  paragraph  (1), 
then  such  transferred  employee  shall  receive 
the  greater  of  the  benefits  under  the  appli- 
cable collective  bargaining  agreement  or  the 
benefits  under  paragraph  (1),  but  not  both. 

(g)(1)  If  any  transferred  employee  is  the 
subject  of  a  layoff  by  the  fully  sepaiated  af- 
filiate during  the  7-year  period  following  the 
date  of  the  Initial  transfer  of  such  trans- 
ferred employee  to  a  fully  separated  affili- 
ate, then  such  transferred  employee  shall 
have  a  preferential  right  of  rehire  by  the 
fully  separated  affiliate  In  his  or  her  occupa- 
tional specialty  (or  its  equivalent)  before 
such  fully  separated  affiliate  hires  from  the 
street  during  the  2-year  period  following  the 
date  of  the  layoff  of  such  transferred  em- 
ployee, except  that  such  right  shall  not 
apply  unless  such  transferred  employee  Is 
physically  able,  and  equipped  by  training 
and  experience,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
work  available.  Such  preferential  right  of 
rehire  shall  be  in  order  of  term  of  employ- 
ment from  among  those  laid-off  employees 
having  a  preferential  right  of  rehire.  Such 
fully  separated  affiliate  shall  maintain  lists 
of  employees  who  have  been  separated  from 
employment  through  layoffs.  Such  lists 
shall  contain  sufficiently  detailed  Informa- 
tion to  enable  such  fully  separated  affiliate 


to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  fully  separated  affili- 
ate from  offering  and  a  transferred  employ- 
ee from  accepting  a  downgrade  to  a  lower 
rated  job  or  other  reduction  In  wages  and  re- 
lated benefits  as  an  alternative  to  a  layoff  by 
the  fully  separated  affiliate. 

(h)  A  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  any  af- 
filiate which  intends  to  transfer  to  a  fully 
separated  affiliate  a  work  group  or  organiza- 
tion or  substantial  part  thereof  In  which  em- 
ployees represented  by  a  labor  orgsmlzatlon 
are  employed  shall  notify  such  labor  organi- 
zation at  least  30  days  prior  lo  the  effective 
date  of  such  transfer.  Such  notice  shall  state 
the  effective  date  of  the  transfer,  the  work 
group  or  organization  Involved,  the  number 
of  employees  affected,  and  the  job  classifica- 
tions of  such  employees. 

(DA  dominant-regulat«d  carrier  or  any  af- 
filiate shall  not  reduce  the  salary  or  wages  of 
a  regular  employee,  or  separate  such  regular 
employee  from  employment  through  layoff 
or  termination,  during  the  6-month  period 
Immediately  before  the  establishment  of  a 
fully  separated  affiliate  by  such  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  or  by  such  affiliate  unless— 

(1)  such  regular  employee  consents  to 
such  action:  or 

(2)  such  action  Is  not  related  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  fully  separated  affiliate. 

(j)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  employee  who  is  transferred  to 
a  fully  separated  affiliate  after  the  7-year 
period  following  the  date  of  the  establish- 
ment of  such  fully  separated  affiliate. 

(k)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrict,  limit,  or  eliminate  the  au- 
thority of  a  dominant -regulated  carrier,  an 
affiliate,  or  a  fully  separated  affiliate  to 
layoff  or  terminate  the  employment  of  an 
employee  or  transferred  employee  or  take 
any  disciplinary  or  other  action  against  an 
employee  or  transferred  employee,  for  cause. 

(1)(1)  An  action  to  enforce  any  rights  or  li- 
abilities created  by  this  section  may  be 
brought  In  a  United  States  district  court  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  In  controversy  or  in 
any  other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  In 
the  case  of  an  action  arising  under  this  sec- 
tion which  is  brought  in  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States,  the  action  may  be 
brought  in  the  judicial  district  where  all  the 
plaintiffs  reside  In  addition  to  any  other  Ju- 
dicial district  provided  by  law. 

(2)  No  action  may  be  brought  under  this 
section  later  than  3  years  after  the  right  to 
that  action  arises. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
any  employee,  employer,  or  labor  organiza- 
tion from  seeking  any  available  remedy 
under  an  applicable  collective  bargaining 
agreement  or  existing  applicable  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law. 

(4)  Resolution  of  issues  concerning  em- 
ployee representation  and  appropriateness 
or  clarification  of  bargaining  unit  in  a  fully 
separated  affiliate  created  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  laws  and 
procedures  pursuant  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  modify  or 
amend  any  provision  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

PROCUREMENT  POLICIES 

Sec.  230.  The  1934  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  following  new  section  after  sec- 
tion 230. 

""PROCUREMENT  POLICIES 

■'Sec.  231.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section 
233.  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Telecommunications 
Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981, 
the  dominant-regulated  carrier  (referred  to 
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203(b))  shall  adopt  and  implement 
ing  policy  for  itself  and  all  of  its  af- 
ot  including  any  fully  separated  af- 
lor  the  procurement  of  telecommu- 
products  (subject  to  such  restric- 
he  Commission  may  establish  pur- 
section  240  of  the  Telecommunica- 
Cofnpetition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
procurement  shall  be  on  a  fair 
nonc^iscriminatory  basis. 

later  than  the  second  calendar 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Tele- 
cations  Competition  and  Deregula- 
f  1981.  the  dominant-regulated  car 
ts  affiliates  (not  including  any  fully 
affiliate)  shall  purchase  no  lesser 
e  of  its  requirement  of  telecommu- 
equipment  for  each  product  cate- 
nonaffiliates,  than— 
lie    percentage    set    forth    herein: 
during  the  second  year,  the  base 
percentage;  during  each  of  the  next 
,  the  prior  year's  percentage  multi- 
1.2:  during  each  of  the  following 
.  the  prior  year's  percentage  multi- 
.8:  or 
percent: 

is  less.  Thereafter,  the  require- 
this  subsection  shall  be  terminated, 
regulated  carrier  shall  have  the 
demonstrating  that  any  failure  to 
mandatory  outside  purchase  re- 
is  due  solely  to  the  lack  of  rea- 
^vailability  on  a  timely  basis  of  tele- 
ions   products   which   meet   re- 
ifications  at  competitive  prices 
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order  to  ensure  compliance  with 
the  Commission- 
issue  regulations  under  which  a 

regulated  carrier  shall  report  pur- 
telecommunications  products  in 
and   for  such   periods   as   will 
Commission  to  monitor  compli- 

thls  section;  and 
issue  other  rules  and  regulations 

with  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  purt>oses  of  this  section  the 


Telecommunications  products'  means 
t.   including  related  services  and 
programing  commonly  used  in  pro- 
X  :hange  and  interexchange  telecom- 
munications service  other  than  customer- 
equipment. 
P-oduct  category'  means  categories 
teleco  nmunications  products  defined  by 
Commission  pursuant  to  this  section, 
ca  egories  shall  be  defined  so  as  to  ef- 
Lhe  purpose  and  intent  of  this  sec- 
excfpt  that  electronic  switching  equip- 
be  treated  on  a  item  by  item 


hill 


B»se  period  percentage'  means,  for 

prcfduct   category,   the  percentage  of 

of  telecommunications  products 

during  the  2  calendar  years  ending 

in  which  this  section  was  en- 

(B)  that  were  made  by  a  domi- 

lated  carrier  from  suppliers  other 

affiliates  or  fully  separated  affiliates. 

purpose  of  making  the  computa- 

ired  by  sulwection  (b),  the  base 

percentage  for  any  equipment  cate- 

not  have  a  value  of  less  than  8 


y  ;ar 
aid 


rec  u; 


Nothing  in  section  228  shall  be  con- 
relieve  the  dominant-regulated  car- 
ts affiliates  from  the  requirements 

se  ;tion. 

Tie 


Attorney  General  of  the  United 
st^all  have  the  right  to  sue  in  any  dis- 
to  enjoin  violations  of  this  section 
nant-regulated  carrier  or  any  af fili- 
I  iny  Federal  agency  including  the 
Commisa  ion.  The  Attorney  General  may 
also  com;  nence  an  action  to  obtain  injunctive 
relief  pursuant  to  this  subsection  in  order  to 


obtain  compliance  with  the  provisions  and 
requirements  of  this  section. 

"(g)  The  Commission  shall  annually  report 
to  Congress  concerning  the  operations  of 
this  section.  In  that  report,  the  Commission 
shall  set  forth  with  particularity  difficulties 
encountered  and  the  progress  achieved  in 
obtaining  full  and  fair  competition  in  the 
telecommunications  products  field.  Such 
report  may  be  included  as  a  separate  section 
in  the  smnual  report  the  Commission  sub- 
mits pursuant  to  the  CommiuUcations  Act  of 
1934.". 

PROTECTION  AND  RESTORATION  OF  ESSENTIAL 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Sec.  231.  The  1934  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  following: 

•'PROTECTION  AND  RESTORATION  OP  ESSENTIAL 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

■Sec.  233.  (a)  The  lYesident  shall  have  au- 
thority to  require  appropriate  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  and  any  telecommu- 
nications carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  to  develop  and  establish  arrange- 
ments for  such  mutual  backup,  restoration, 
and  interconnection  of  telecommunications 
facilities  or  services  as  may  be  necessary  to 
avert  public  peril  or  disaster  or  to  ensure  the 
continuity  of  telecommunications  essential 
to  the  national  defense  and  security  and  the 
prompt  restoration  of  any  such  telecommu- 
nications which  may  be  interrupted  by  the 
failure  or  disruption  of  the  facilities  of  any 
one  or  more  such  carriers. 

•■(b)  The  President  shall  have  authority  to 
require  any  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  fully  separated  affiliate  to  fur- 
nish telecommunications  services  or  facili- 
ties or  customer-premises  equipment  to  any 
Federal  agency  if  the  President  determines 
that— 

•■(1>  the  provision  of  such  services  or  facil- 
ities or  customer-premises  equipment  is  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  promote  the  na- 
tional defense  and  security  or  the  emergen- 
cy preparedness  of  the  Nation;  and 

■■(2)(A)  there  is  a  threat  of  war  with  a  for- 
eign nation,  the  Nation  is  at  war  with  a  for- 
eign nation,  or  there  exists  a  state  of  public 
peril  or  disaster  or  other  national  emergen- 
cy: or 

"(B)  in  order  to  provide  for  the  national 
defense  or  security  or  the  emergency  pre- 
paredness of  the  Nation,  there  is  an  immedi- 
ate need  for  such  services  and  facilities  or 
customer-premises  equipment,  and  such 
need  cannot  be  met  through  reliance  upwjn 
any  other  source  of  supply. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  606(e)  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  determination  made 
by  the  President  under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  coordinate  any 
Government  program  for  enhancing  the  sur- 
vivability of  exchange  and  interexchange 
facilities  and  facilities  used  to  provide  for- 
eign communications  and  protection  against 
unauthorized  interception  of  telecommuni- 
cations traffic,  insuring,  where  appropriate, 
the  availability  of  such  programs  to  all  tele- 
communications carriers  willing  and  able  to 
participate  in  such  programs. 

••(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  designate  one  of  the  Commissioners  to 
serve  as  the  National  Security-Emergency 
Prepairedness  Commissioner'  who  shall  be 
the  Commission's  representative  to  the 
President  regarding  national  defense  and  se- 
curity and  emergency  preparedness  matters. 

"(f)  The  President  shall  appoint  an  adviso- 
ry council  of  not  to  exceed  15  members  to  ex- 
amine the  structure,  policy,  and  needs  of 
Federal  telecommunications  management 
for  national  security  and  emergency  prepar- 
edness under  deregulation  and  to  ensure 
that  the  United  States  shall  have  a  techno- 
logically advanced  and  economically  viable 
telecommunications  industry  for  the  pur- 


poses of  the  national  defense  and  economic 
advancement. 

•(g)  The  President  shall  establish  a  Na- 
tional Communications  System  which  shall 
be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. ••. 

customer-premises  equipment  and 
information  services 

Sec.  232.  The  1934  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following: 

•'CUSTOMER-PREMISES  EQUIPMENT  AND 
INFORMATION  SERVICES 

"Sec.  234.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  this 
title,  neither  the  Commission  nor  any  State 
shall  regulate  the  production,  marketing,  or 
other  provision  of  customer-premises  equip- 
ment or  information  services. 

"(2)  Inside  wiring  that  is  installed  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecom- 
munications Competition  and  Deregulation 
Act  of  1981  shall  not  be  subject  to  regula- 
tion, and  may  not  be  provided  by  a  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier. 

"(3)  No  person  owning  or  controlling  inside 
wiring  may  require,  prohibit,  or  otherwise 
restrict  the  interconnection  of  such  wiring 
with  any  telecommunications  carrier  or  any 
customer-premises  equipment  which  meets 
such  standards  as  the  Commission  may  es- 
tablish under  section  234(c)(  1 ). 

"(b)(1)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
1981.  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions providing  for  separate  pricing  of  cus- 
tomer-premises equipment  or  information 
services,  or  cable  services  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 229(g)(1)  when  offered  in  conjunction 
with  a  regulated  service  by  a  regulated  carri- 
er or  an  exchange  carrier;  thereafter,  such 
carriers  shall  provide  such  equipment  or 
services  only  on  an  unbundled  basis  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations. 

•'(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  State  commission 
from  allowing  an  exchange  carrier  to  offer  to 
residential  customers  a  basic  lifeline  service 
within  an  exchange. 

•(c)(1)  The  Commission  may  establish  and 
enforce  such  minimum  uniform  technical 
standar(js  for  customer-premises  equipment 
as  are  necessary  to  prevent  technical  or  oper- 
ational harm  to  carrier  facilities  and  to  pro- 
mote national  defense  and  emergency  pre- 
paredness of  the  Nation. 

••(2)  The  Commission  may  establish  re- 
quirements relating  to  labeling  of  customer- 
premises  equipment  to  indicate  the  country 
of  origin  and  to  provide  such  other  consumer 
information  as  the  Commission  determines 
will  l)€  of  significant  interest. 

••(3)  The  Commission  may  establish  model 
technical  standards  for  customer-premises 
equipment  that  would  provide  internal 
means  for  effective  and  beneficial  coupling 
to  hearing  aids.  Such  standards  shall  not  be 
binding  upon  any  carrier  or  manufacturer  of 
customer-premises  equipment. 

•■(4)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  deny 
certification  of  any  customer-premises 
equipment  of  which  more  than  one-half  of 
the  value  added  was  manufactured  in  a  coun- 
try or  countries  which  are  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  240(c)(1)  to  tie  a  coun- 
try or  countries  which  do  not  extend  recipro- 
cal rights  to  United  States  telecommunica- 
tions equipment  manufacturers.  Such  denial 
of  certification  shall  not  include  customer- 
premises  equipment  from  foreign  countries 
which  are  in  the  process  of  extending  recip- 
rocal access  to  United  States  telecommunica- 
tions equipment  manufacturers  or  are  en- 
gaged in  substantive  negotiations  to  extend 
such  reciprocity. 

'•(d)  The  use  of  any  information  processing 
capability  in  support  of  the  provision  of  a 
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telecommunications  service  and  for  the  man- 
agement or  control  or  operation  of  a  tele- 
communications system  or  management  of  a 
telecommunications  service  shall  not  be 
deemed  the  provision  of  an  information  serv- 
ice within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

•'(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  sections 
227(f),  227(g),  228(i),  and  228<j).  or  as  other- 
wise required  by  the  President  under  section 
233,  no  later  than  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
1981,  no  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  affili- 
ate shall  provide  any  customer-premises 
equipment  or  any  information  service. 
except  through  a  fully  separated  affiliate. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  dominant-regulated 
carrier  or  affiliate  to  engage  in  any  activity 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  which  it  was  not 
lawfully  providing  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981  other  than 
through  a  fully  separated  affiliate.". 

TRANSITION 

Sec.  233.  The  1934  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  following: 

"TRANSITIONAL  PROVISION  OF  CERTAIN 
FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 

■Sec.  235.  (a)  The  Commission  may  require 
any  unregulated  carrier  to  continue  to  inter- 
connect its  telecommunications  facilities 
with  any  person  or  to  continue  to  provide 
services  which  were  being  provided  under 
tariff  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Tele- 
communications Competition  and  Deregula- 
tion Act  of  1981  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  upon  petition  showing  that  withdrawal 
of  such  Interconnection  or  service  would 
result  in  an  unreasonable  hardship  on  such 
person  or  when  such  service  is  not  subject  to 
effective  competition.  The  Commission's  au- 
thority under  this  subsection  shall  cease  no 
later  than  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 

1981. 

■•(b)(1)  Each  regulated  carrier  shall  contin- 
ue to  provide  under  tariff,  on  an  unbundled 
basis  pursuant  Lo  section  234(b),  any  tele- 
communications service  which  such  carrier 
is  providing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Telecommunications  Competition  and  De- 
regulation Act  of  1981  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  2  years  from  such  date. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Telecommunications  Com- 
petition and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981  or  by 
such  extended  time,  the  Commission  shall 
determine,  after  an  expedited  hearing  in 
which  any  interested  party  may  join— 

"(A)  which  of  the  telecommunications 
services  described  in  subsection  (b)(1)  are 
not  subject  to  effective  competition  as  de- 
fined in  section  203(c)(1);  and 

"(B)  which  of  such  services  are  subject  to 
effective  competition. 

"(3)(A)  Any  service  which  the  Commission 
determines  to  be  subject  to  effective  compe- 
tition shall  be  deregulated. 

••(B)  Any  service  which  the  Commission 
determines  not  to  be  subject  to  effective 
competition  shall  continue  as  a  regulated 
telecommunications  service.  Upon  its  own 
motion,  or  upon  petition,  the  Commission 
shall  review  at  least  once  every  2  years  any 
determination  that  any  telecommunications 
service  (other  than  basic  telephone  service) 
is  not  subject  to  effective  competition.  Upon 
making  a  determination  that  a  service  is  sub- 
ject to  effective  competition,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  deregulate  such  service. 

••(C)  Any  service  which  the  Commission  de- 
termines subject  to  effective  competition 
and  deregulated  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  shall  continue  to  be  offered  under 
tariff  for  a  transition  period  not  to  exceed  6 


months  from  the  date  of  such  determina- 
tion. 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  section  234  relating  to  unbundling, 
any  customer-premises  equipment  which  is 
being  provided  by  any  carrier  under  tariff  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
1981  shall  continue  to  be  made  available 
under  tariff  for  a  period  of  2  years  from  such 
date,  except  that  any  customer-premises 
equipment  recorded  in  the  accounts  of  a 
dominant-regulated  carrier  on  such  date 
shall  continue  to  be  made  available  under 
tariff  for  a  period  of  3  years  from  such  date. 
The  period  of  time  during  which  customer- 
premises  equipment  recorded  in  the  ac- 
counts of  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  shall 
continue  to  be  made  available  under  tariff 
may  be  extended  by  the  Commission  for  a 
period  of  time  of  not  to  exceed  2  additional 
years. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  transfer  of  any  telecommu- 
nications service  or  telecommunications  fa- 
cility from  the  dominant-regulated  carrier  to 
the  fully  separated  affiliate  prior  to  a  find- 
ing by  the  Commission  (pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (b))  that  such  service 
or  facility  is  subject  to  effective  competi- 
tion.". 

BASIC  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SERVICES 

Sec.  234.  The  1934  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following: 

■•determination  of  BASIC 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SERVICES 

"Sec.  236.  (a)  The  Commission.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b), 
may  determine  what  basic  telecommunica- 
tions services,  in  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of, 
basic  telephone  ser/ice  should  as  a  matter  of 
the  public  interest  be  universally  available  at 
reasonable  charges,  terms  and  conditions, 
whether  competitively  provided  or  not. 

"(b)(1)  Any  person  may  petition  the  Com- 
mission for  a  hearing  to  classify  any  interex- 
change telecommunications  service  as 
among  those  services  described  in  subsection 
(a).  The  Commission  shall  grant  such  peti- 
tion upon  a  showing  that  the  telecommuni- 
cations service  is  necessary  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  to  promote  the  safety  of 
property  (insofar  as  such  senice  relates  to 
the  capability  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  communicate  with  one  another). 

"(2)  Upon  granting  any  petition  described 
in  paragraph  (1),  the  Commission  shall  hold 
a  hearing  to  determine  whether  such  service 
should  be  universally  available  at  reasonable 
charges,  terms  and  conditions  and  whether 
such  service  must  be  regulated  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  ensure  such  availability.  Absent  a 
showing  to  the  contrary,  it  shall  be  pre- 
sumed that  unregulated  marketplace  compe- 
tition will  universally  provide  such  service. 
The  burden  shall  be  on  any  party  advocating 
regulation  to  demonstrate  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly that  regulation  is  necessary  to 
ensure  universal  availability  at  reasonable 
charges,  terms  and  conditions. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  review  any  de- 
termination that  any  basic  telecommunica- 
tions service  shall  be  regulated  to  ensure  uni- 
versal availability  at  reasonable  charges, 
terms  and  conditions.  Upon  making  a  deter- 
mination that  regulation  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  ensure  such  availability  the  Commis- 
sion shall  terminate  regulation  of  such  serv- 
ice.". 

OWNERSHIP  OR  CONTROL  OF  CABLE  TELEVISION 
SYSTEMS 

Sec.  235.  The  1934  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following: 


"OWNERSHIP  OR  CONTROL  OF  CABLE  TELEVISION 
SYSTEMS 

"Sec.  237.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  suosec- 
tion  (c),  no  regulated  carrier  (including  an 
exchange  carrier  regulated  by  a  State)  shall 
engage  in  the  provision  of  cable  services  (as 
defined  in  section  229(g)(1))  in  the  same  op- 
erating area,  unless  the  Commission,  in  any 
particular  case,  shall  otherwise  permit,  but 
only  upon  a  sufficient  showing  that  such 
provision  by  a  carrier  will  provide  significant 
additional  media  diversity  and  competition. 
In  any  particular  case,  the  Commission  shall 
require  conditions  which  foster  the  purposes 
and  policy  of  this  Act. 

■•(b)  Whenever  permitting  any  carrier  and 
any  exchange  carrier  to  provide  in  the  same 
operating  area  cable  services  in  addition  to 
regulated  services  or  exchange  services,  the 
Commission  shall  require  that  a  reasonable 
number  of  channels  be  made  available  for 
lease  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  to  nonaf- 
filiates. 

•■(c)  Carriers  serving  rural  areas  with  low 
population  densities,  as  defined  by  the  Com- 
mission, may  provide  cable  services  in  such 
areas.  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section.". 

NETWORK  PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  236.  (a)  The  1934  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following: 

"NETWORK  PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT 

"Sec.  238.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  it  shall  be  lawful  for  telecom- 
munications carriers  jointly  to  meet  for  the 
purposes  of  planning  or  agreeing  to— 

"(1)  the  design,  development,  construc- 
tion, management,  maintenance,  or  coordi- 
nation of  any  network  of  telecoimnunica- 
tions  services  or  facilities  (including  the  es- 
tablishment of  joint  or  through  routes  or 
services); 

"(2)  the  development  of  technical  stand- 
ards applicable  to  such  services  and  facili- 
ties; and 

"(3)  the  development  of  technical  stand- 
ards for  customer-premises  services  for 
handicapped  people. 

"■(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3),  any  meeting  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  take  place  after  notice  is  given  by  the 
carriers  involved  to  the  Commission,  and  a 
representative  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  attend,  or  otherwise 
monitor,  any  such  meeting  at  the  time  it  is 
conducted.  The  Commission  shall  make  any 
such  notice  available  at  the  offices  of  the 
Commission  for  public  inspection  immedi- 
ately upon  receipt  of  such  notice  by  the 
Commission.  The  failure  of  the  Commission 
to  exercise  such  authority  to  attend  or  oth- 
erwise monitor  a  meeting  shall  not  impair 
the  authority  of  such  carriers  to  conduct 
such  meeting  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3).  a 
transcript  of  each  meeting  shall  be  filed  im- 
mediately with  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
available  at  the  offices  of  the  Commission 
for  public  inspection  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  meeting  involved  is  conducted, 
except  that  no  transcript  made  available  to 
the  public  may  contain  any  material  the  dis- 
closure of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission, after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  could  adversely 
affect  the  national  defense  and  security  or 
emergency  preparedness  of  the  Nation. 
Should  one  or  more  such  officials  object  to 
the  public  release  of  any  material  contained 
in  any  such  transcript,  the  Commission  may 
not  make  such  material  available  to  the 
public  without  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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requirements  applicable  to  carri- 
pa^agraph  (1)  and  paragraph  (2)  shall 
in  the  case  of— 
meeting  for  the  purposes  speci- 
si^bsection  (a)  which  relates  to  amy 
telecommunications  service  or  fa- 
carriers  involved  in  such  meet- 
in  competition  with  each  other 
to  the  offering  of  such  service 
or 
routine  nondiscriminatory  con- 
carriers  necessary  to  reach  or 
he   Joint   decisions   made   at   any 
or  the  purposes  specified  in  sub- 
(aj). 

Commission,  upon  its  own  initia- 
upbn  the  request  of  any  person  or  in- 
telecommunlcations  carrier,  shall 
telecommunications  carriers  to 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of— 
assuring  the  establishment  and  main- 
networks  of  teleconununications 
facilities  adequate  to  maintain 
defense  and  security  and  the 
preparedness  of  the  Nation:  and 
that  all  telecommunications 
lave    developed    and    established 
and  arrangements  as  may  be  nec- 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
this  Act. 
N(lthing    contained    in    this   section 
c  jnstrued  as  exempting  any  carrier 
mtitrust  laws  for  any  action  taken 
carrier  which  is  a  violation  of  such 
taken  by  a  single  carrier. ■'. 

307  of  the  1934  Act  is  amended 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
r  subsefction: 

order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  sub- 
of  this  section,  it  shall  be  the 
I  he  Commission  to  assign  channels 
frequency  television  broadcast- 
which  ensures  that  not  less 
I  luch  channel  shall  be  licensed  to  a 
1  station  located  In  each  State,  if 
feasible.  If  the  Commission  at 
on  or  after  January  1,   1980,  de- 
r^new.  or  revokes,  the  license  of  any 
frequency  commercial  television 
wliose  authorized  channel  of  oper- 
as signed  to  a  State  with  more  than 
Lssignment.  it  shall,  if  technically 
ajssign  such  channel  to  a  State  in 
very   high   frequency   television 
station  is  o[)erating  commer- 


PENALTIES 

(a)  Section  214  of  the  1934  Act.  as 

this  Act.  is  further  amended  by 

;he  end  thereof  the  following  new 


carrier  which  refuses  or  neglects 

with  any  order  of  the  Commission 

pi  irsuance  of  subsection  (e)  (relating 

tension  of  facilities)  shall  forfeit  to 

States  an  amount  assessed  by  the 

in  accordance  with  the  proce- 

estal^lished  in  paragraph  (2)  and  para- 

)  of  section  503(b).  which  shall 

$2,500  for  each  day  during  which 

or  neglect  continues.^'. 

210  of  the  1934  Act.  as  amended 

is  further  amended  by  adding  at 

thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 


t  lei 


case  of  failure  or  refusal  on  the 

carrier  to  comply  with  the  provi- 

section  or  of  any  regulation  or 

by  the  Commission  thereunder, 

shall    forfeit    to   the   United 

amount  assessed  by  the  Commis- 

?  with  the  procedure  estab- 

pbragraphs  (2)  and  (3)(A)  of  section 

wqich  shall  not  exceed  $100,000  for 
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(c)  Section  205  of  the  1934  Act,  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  Any  carrier,  any  officer,  representa- 
tive, or  agent  of  a  carrier,  or  any  receiver, 
trustee,  lessee,  or  agent  of  either  of  them, 
who  knowingly  falls  or  neglects  to  obey  any 
order  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  an  amount 
assessed  by  the  Commission  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  established  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  paragraph  (3)(A)  of  section  503(b), 
which  shall  not  exceed  $25,000  for  each  of- 
fense. E}very  distinct  violation  shall  be  a  sep- 
arate offense,  and  In  the  case  of  a  continuing 
violation  each  day  shall  be  deemed  a  sepa- 
rate offense.". 

<d)(l)  Section  220(d)  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■'the  sum  of  $500" 
and  substituting  ''an  amount  assessed  by  the 
Commission  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dure established  In  paragraph  (2)  and  para- 
graph (3)(A)  of  section  503(b),  which  shall 
not  exceed  $100,000.". 

(2)  Section  220(e)  of  the  1934  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$1,000"  and  substituting 
$10,000"  and  by  striking  out  ■$5,000  "  and 
substituting  ■$100,000". 

(e)  Section  219(b)  of  the  1934  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  '■the  sum  of  $100"  and  sub- 
stituting "an  amount  assessed  by  the  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  the  procedure  es- 
tablished in  paragraph  (2)  and  paragraph 
(3)(A)  of  section  503(b).  which  shall  not 
exceed  $2.500. ". 

(f)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
503(b)(2)  of  the  1934  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "$5,000  for  each  violation, 
in  the  case  of  a  dominant-regulated  carrier 
or  other  regulated  carrier,  or"  after 
"exceed";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ".in  the  case  of  any  other 
person"  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of. 

(2)  Section  503(bK2)  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (A) 
and  subparagraph  (B)  as  subparagraph  (B) 
and  subparagraph  (C).  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  before  subparagraph  (B).  as  so  re- 
designated, the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(A)  $500,000.  if  the  violator  is  a  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier  or  other  regulated 
carrier;": 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)  thereof,  as  so  re- 
designated in  subparagraph  (A),  by  insert- 
ing "(other  than  a  dominant-regulated  car- 
rier or  other  regulated  carrier)"  after  ■■this 
Act":  and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (C)  thereof,  as  so  re- 
designated in  subparagraph  (A),  by  insert- 
ing 'or  subparagraph  (B)"  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof. 

(g)  Section  504  of  the  1934  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■'(d)  In  any  case  in  which  a  carrier  is  re- 
quired to  pay  any  forfeiture  penalty  under 
any  provision  of  this  Act.  such  forfeiture 
penalty  shall  not  t>e  allowed  as  an  operating 
expense  for  ratemaking  purposes.". 

RECIPROCAL  RIGHTS 

Sec.  238.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  United 
States  telecommunications  enterprises  seek- 
ing access  to  foreign  markets,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  shall  have  au- 
thority to  conduct  inquiries  and  establish 
policies,  rules,  regulations,  and  requirements 
applicable  to  the  entry  of  foreign  carriers  or 
foreign  persons  supplying  telecommunica- 
tions or  information  services,  facilities,  or 
equipment  into  domestic  United  States  tele- 
communications markets  upon  terms  and 
conditions  which   are   reciprocal   with   the 


terms  and  conditions  under  which  United 
States  persons  are  permitted  entry  into— 

(1)  the  foreign  nation  in  which  the  oper- 
ations of  such  foreign  persons  offering  tele- 
communications or  information  services, 
facilities,  or  equipment  is  based:  and 

(2)  the  foreign  nation  under  the  laws  of 
which  such  foreign  telecommunications  or 
Information  services,  facilities,  or  equipment 
operations  are  established. 

No  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  or  otherwise  restrict  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  established  in 
this  section. 

(b)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  adopt  such  rules,  regulations,  poli- 
cies, requirements,  and  procedures,  and  may 
impose  such  restrictions  upon  foreign  per- 
sons supplying  telecommunications  or  infor- 
mation services,  facilities,  or  equipment  as  it 
determines  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
and  to  carry  out  its  determinations  under 
this  subsection. 

(c)(1)(A)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Office  of 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
shall  compile  a  list  of  foreign  countries 
which,  by  law  or  administrative  practice,  do 
not  provide  reciprocal  rights  to  United 
States  telecommunications  equipment  man- 
ufacturers. Such  list  shall  be  kept  current  on 
a  continual  basis  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  shall,  upon  petition  by  another 
United  States  Government  agency,  private 
United  States  party  or  foreign  entity,  revise 
the  list  upon  the  presentation  of  reasonable 
evidence  to  reflect  changes  in  the  law  or 
practices  relative  to  the  access  of  United 
States  manufacturers  to  foreign  markets. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  any  existing  or  pros- 
pective agreement  on  teleconununications 
equipment  procurement  with  a  foreign  coun- 
try, such  country  shall  not  been  deemed  to 
provide  reciprocity  in  access  to  markets,  op- 
erations, and  rights  of  ownership  unless  it  is 
in  compliance  with  such  agreement,  provides 
full  access  to  United  States  telecommunica- 
tions equipment  manufacturers  under  terms 
and  conditions  which  do  not  distort  research 
and  development,  investment,  sales  or  mar- 
keting, and  does  not  encourage  or  condone 
practices  by  its  domestic  manufacturers  or 
government  officials,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  inhibit  the  sales  of  United  States 
teleconununications  equipment  in  such 
country. 

(2)  Based  upon  the  list  compiled  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (1),  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government,  if  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  telecommunications  equip- 
ment for  regulated  or  unregulated  services  is 
determined  to  be  necessary  and  in  the  public 
interest,  to  encourage  the  procurement  of 
foreign  telecommunications  equipment,  in- 
cluding components  thereof,  from  foreign 
manufacturers  located  in  countries  which 
extend  reciprixiity  to  United  States  telecom- 
munications equipment  manufacturers. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Conunerce,  in  consul- 
tation and  coordination  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  is  au- 
thorized to  monitor  the  implementation  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  authority  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Conunerce  pursuant  to  section  202(j) 
of  this  Act,  l)e  necessary  to  assist  him  In  im- 
plementing subsections  (a)  and  (c)  and  to 
promote  the  findings  and  policies  in  section 
2(3),  section  101  (relating  to  United  States 
technological  leadership),  section  104(a)(12), 
section  201  (relating  to  reciprocity),  section 
204(a)(1),  and  section  240. 

(4)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Commerce  are 
authorized  to  promulgate  such  rules  and  reg- 
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ulations  as  may  t>e  necessary  to  implement 
this  subsection. 

(d)  The  President  may.  within  45  days 
after  approval  or  disapproval  by  the  Com- 
mission of  an  application  by  a  foreign  tele- 
communications carrier  or  information  sup- 
plier, veto  such  decision  for  foreign  policy 
reasons  if.  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Slate,  the  President  determines  that 
such  action  is  contrary  to  the  national  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

SPECIAL  PR<X;UREMEirr  AND  OPEN  MARKET  SALES 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  239.  (a)  In  the  second  calendar  year 
after  the  calendar  year  in  which  this  Act  is 
enacted,  and  in  each  of  the  following  calen- 
dar years,  the  ratio  of  the  gross  annual  sales 
of  telecommunications  products  made  by 
any  affiliate  or  any  fully  separated  affiliate 
of  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  to  the  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier,  to  such  sales  made  to 
nonaffiliated  entities  shall  not  exceed  the 
product  of  the  'access  line  ratio"  times  the 
"access  line  multiplier  ".  as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term: 

(1)  "Telecommunications  products'  means 
equipment,  related  services  and  software 
programing  commonly  used  in  providing 
regulated  exchange  telecommunications 
service. 

(2)  "Internal  sales  "  means  the  sale  of  tele- 
communications products  made  by  any  affil- 
iate or  any  fully  separated  affiliate  of  a 
dominant-regulated  carrier  to  such  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier. 

(3)  "Nonintemal  sales"  means  the  sale  of 
telecommunications  products  by  an  affiliate 
or  fully  separated  affiliate  of  a  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  to  nonaffiliated  entitles. 

(4)  ■Equipment  category  "  means  the  cate- 
gories of  telecommunications  products  de- 
fined by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this 
section,  which  categories  shall  he  defined,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  on  an  item-by-item 
basis  so  as  to  afford,  with  respect  to  every 
Item,  the  market  test  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

(5)  'Access  line  ratio"  means  a  fraction 
having  as  its  numerator  the  number  of  cus- 
tomer access  lines  served  by  affiliates  of  a 
dominant-regulated  carrier  and  having  as  its 
denominator  the  number  of  customer  access 
lines  served  by  all  other  domestic  carriers 
providing  exchange  telecommunications 
service  (except  carriers  affiliated  with  a 
manufacturer  of  telecommunications  prod- 
ucts). 

(6)  "Access  line  multiplier"  means  an  inte- 
ger having  a  value  of  10  In  the  second  calen- 
dar year  after  enactment  of  this  section  and 
decreasing  by  one  In  each  succeeding  year 
until  the  nth  year  after  enactment.  There- 
after, the  access  line  multiplier  shall  have  a 
value  of  one. 

(c)  The  internal  sales  by  any  affiliate  or 
fully  separated  affiliate  of  a  dominant-regu- 
lated carrier  shall  not  exceed,  for  any  equip- 
ment category.  Its  nonintemal  sales  multi- 
plied by  the  product  of  the  access  line  ratio 
times  the  access  line  multiplier,  provided 
however— 

(1)  that  the  dominant-regulated  carrier 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  violated  this 
section  unless  it  falls  to  adhere  to  such  limi- 
tations on  an  average  basis,  over  a  3-year 
period:  and 

(2)  that  these  limitations  shall  not  apply 
to  equipment  that  is  available  to  a  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier  from  nonaffiliated 
domestic  manufacturers  only  at  prices  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  those  they  charge 
contemporaneously  to  other  entities. 

(d)  Internal  sales  subject  to  this  section 
shall  be  made  at  prices  no  greater  and  under 


terms  and  conditions  no  less  favorable  than 
the  prices,  terms,  and  conditions  extended  to 
nonaffiliated  entitles. 

(e)  The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  pro- 
vide, to  the  extent  practicable,  a  market  test 
for  the  prices  and  other  terms  under  which 
telecommunications  products  are  purchased 
by  any  dominant-regulated  carrier  from  any 
affiliate  or  fully  separated  affiliate.  The 
Commission— 

(1)  shall  issue  regulations  under  which  all 
carriers  providing  exchange  telecommunica- 
tions service  shall  report  purchases  of  tele- 
communications products  In  such  form  and 
for  such  periods  as  well  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  monitor  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion; 

(2)  shall  define  equipment  categories  as 
narrowly  as  is  practicable  In  order  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  section:  and 

(3)  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause,  shall  In- 
crease or  decrease  the  limitations  on  Inter- 
nal sales  imposed  by  this  section  If  It  finds, 
with  respect  to  a  particular  equipment  cate- 
gory for  a  specified  period,  that  an  excep- 
tion Is  In  the  public  Interest  and  is  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(f)(1)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Telecommunications 
E>eregulation  and  Competition  Act  of  1981. 
and  not  later  than  the  same  date  In  each  fol- 
lowing calendar  year,  the  Commission  shall 
make  the  calculations  and  other  determina- 
tions required  by  this  section.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  specifically  determine— 

(A)  the  gross  annual  "internal  sales"  and 
"nonintemal  sales"  In  each  equipment  cate- 
gory during  the  previous  calendar  year: 

(B)  the  total  average  number  of  customer 
access  lines  served  by  a  dominant-regulated 
carrier  domestically  during  the  same  period: 
and 

(C)  the  total  average  number  of  customer 
access  lines  served  by  all  other  domestic  car- 
riers providing  exchange  teleconununica- 
tions services  during  that  same  period. 

(2)  In  making  these  determinations,  the 
Commission  shall  use  generally  accepted  sta- 
tistical sampling  and  accounting  pr<x;edures. 
and  shall  rely  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble on  otherwise  generally  available  Informa- 
tion. The  Commission  shall  also  consult  In  a 
timely  fashion  with  the  Attorney  General. 

(3)  As  soon  as  possible  following  the  deter- 
minations and  consultations  required  above, 
the  Commission  shall  make  the  mathemat- 
ical calculations  required  by  this  section. 
The  Commission  shall  notify  each  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  of  the  results  of  these  cal- 
culations. 

(g)  The  Attomey  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  sue  In  any  dis- 
trict court  to  enjoin  violations  of  this  section 
by  a  dominant-regulated  carrier,  any  affili- 
ate, any  fully  separated  affiliate,  or  any  Fed- 
eral agency  Including  the  Commission.  The 
Attomey  General  may  also  commence  an 
action  In  the  nature  of  mandamus  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  in  order  to  obtain  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  and  requirements 
of  this  section. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  annually  report 
to  Congress  concerning  the  operations  of 
this  section.  In  that  report,  the  Commission 
shall  set  forth  with  particularity  difficulties 
encountered  and  the  progress  achieved  in 
obtaining  full  and  fair  competition  In  the  te- 
lecommuncatlons  products  field.  Such  spe- 
cial report  may  be  Included  as  a  separate  sec- 
tion in  the  annual  report  the  Conunission 
submits  pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  this 
Act. 


TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

MANDAMUS  TO  COMPEL  FTTRNISHING  OF 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  301.  Section  406  of  the  1934  Act  Is 
amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "regulated"  Immediately 
before  ""carrier"  where  It  first  appears 
therein,  and 

(2)  striking  "interstate "  where  It  first  ap- 
pears therein  and  sultstituting  "'Interex- 
change"". 

PETITION  FOR  ENFORCEMENT  OF  ORDER  FOR 
PAYMENT  OF  MONEY 

Sec.  302.  Section  407  of  the  1934  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "regulated"  immedi- 
ately before  "carrier"  wherever  it  appears 
therein. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
PROCEEDINGS— WITNESSES  AND  DEPOSITIONS 

Sec.  303.  Section  409(g)  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "common"  wherever  It 
appears  therein  and  substituting  "regulat- 
ed"". 

use  of  JOINT  BOARDS — (XKJPERATION  WITH 
STA'TE  COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  304.  Section  410(c)  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  ■common"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  substituting  "telecommu- 
nications", and 

(2)  striking  "interstate  and  Intrastate" 
and  substituting  "Interexchange  and  In- 
traexchange". 

JOINDER  OF  PARTIES 

Sec.  305.  Section  411(b)  of  the  1934  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "regulated"  immedi- 
ately before  ■carrier  "  or  ■carriers  "  wherever 
it  appears  therein. 

DOCUMENTS  FILED  TO  BE  PUBLIC  RECORDS— USE 
IN  PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  306.  Section  412  of  the  1934  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  "common"". 

DESIGNATION  OF  AGENT  FOR  SERVICE 

Sec.  307.  Section  413  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "regulated "  Immedi- 
ately before  "carrier"  therein. 

LIMITATIONS  AS  TO  ACTIONS 

Sec.  308.  Section  415  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "regulated"  immedi- 
ately before  "carriers"  or  "carrier"  wherever 
they  appear  therein. 

PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  ORDERS 

Sec.  309.  Section  416  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "regulated"  Immedi- 
ately before  "carrier "  therein. 

GENERAL  PENALTY 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Section  503(a)  of  the  1934  Act 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  interstate"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  substituting  ■interexchange": 

(2)  striking  "common"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears therein:  and 

(3)  inserting  "regulated"  Immediately 
before  "carrier"  wherever  it  appears  there- 
in. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)(2)(B)  of  such  section,  as 
redesignated  by  section  226  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  striking  "common  '  and  sutistl- 
tuting  "telecommunications". 

UNAUTHORIZED  PUBLICATION  OF 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Sec.  311.  Section  605  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "Interstate  "  wherever  It 
appears  therein  and  substituting  "interex- 
change". 

DOMESTIC  SATELLITE  SYSTEMS 

Sec.  312.  Title  III  of  the  1934  Act.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section: 
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NATION^'IDE  SERVICE  BY  DOMESTIC  SATEIXITE 
SYSTEMS 

"Sec.  3b2.  The  Commission  shall  not  li- 
cense, au  horize.  or  permit  satellite  facilities 
to  be  loot  ted  in  the  orbital  area  between  119 
degrees  \)  est  longitude  and  135  degrees  west 
longitude  unless  such  facilities  are  used  or 
are  capalile  of  being  used  to  provide  essen- 
tially the  same  services  to  all  fifty  States  of 
the  Unitqd  States.  ". 

IITLE  IV— CONFORMING 

AMENDMENTS 

TITLE  18 

1.    Section    2510(10)    of    title    18, 
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CLAYTOM  ACT 
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Code,  is  amended  by  striking 

carrier'  by  section  153(n)  of 

the  United  States  Code"  and  sub- 

"telecommunications   carrier'   by 

)  of  the  Communications  Act 


in  effect  according  to  their 
modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
or  repealed  by  the  Commission, 


by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law. 

APPLICABILITY  OF  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Sec.  404.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  applicability  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
fenses or  remedies  (including  structural  rem- 
edies) available  thereunder  or  as  expressing 
in  any  manner  any  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  regard  to  any  pending  or  future  litiga- 
tion or  defenses  and  remedies  relating  to 
such  litigation  to  which  any  person  affected 
by  this  Act  may  be  a  party. 

INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
223,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  the  provision  of  international  telecommu- 
nications services  or  facilities.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term— 

(1)  "international  telecommunications 
services"  means  the  acceptance,  transmis- 
sion, reception,  and  delivery  of  messages  ter- 
minated or  originated  outside  the  United 
States:  and 

(2)  "international  telecommunications 
facilities"  means  those  facilities  intended 
for  the  provision  of  international  telecom- 
munications services. 

(b)  A  foreign  teleconununications  carrier 
or  foreign  Information  supplier  or  enterprise 
or  entity  or  foreign  person  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  include  a  carrier— 

( 1 )  which  is  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
thereof: 

(2)  at  least  75  percent  of  whose  capital 
st<Kk  is  owned  by  United  States  citizens, 
and 

(3)  which  is  providing  telecommunications 
services  pursuant  to  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  issued  by  the 
Commission  prior  to  July  16,  1981. 


INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  COMPETITION 
EVALUATION 

Sec.  406.  Every  final  significant  rule  or 
order  of  the  Commission  affecting  interna- 
tional competition  shall  be  accompanied  by 
an  analysis  of  international  economic  compe- 
tition prepared  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  shall  describe  and,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  quantify  the  effect  of  such 
decision  on  international  competition  and 
the  viability  of  the  United  States  telecom- 
munications industry,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  effect  of  the  action  on  the  ability 
of  United  States  industry  to  compete  domes- 
tically and  abroad.  In  addition,  the  analysis 
shall  consider  whether  such  action  will  delay 
the  introduction  of  new  equipment  and  serv- 
ices, inhibit  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  entities  in  competing  jointly  for  for- 
eign or  domestic  business,  impose  delays  on 
United  States  firms,  provide  an  advantage  to 
foreign  telecommunications  carriers  or  sup- 
pliers of  information  or  adversely  affect  re- 
search and  development  by  United  States  in- 
dustry. 

OVERSIGHT 

Sec.  407.  The  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate 
shall  conduct  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  implementation  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act,  not  less  than  once  each 
session  of  Congress. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  408.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEPARABILITY  CLAUSE 

Sec.  409.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
any  other  person  or  circumstance  shall  not 
t)e  affected  thereby. 
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CRS  INTERPRETS  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  56 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoTTL  (H.J.  Res.  56)  has  been  promot- 
ed as  an  antibusing  amendment.  How- 
ever, in  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  on  the  status  of  school  desegre- 
gation, we  are  learning  that  this  pro- 
posal would  do  far  more  than  bar  the 
use  of  this  one  remedy.  In  the  opinion 
of  several  witnesses,  it  would  nullify 
the  14th  amendment  so  far  as  that 
amendment  forbids  intentional  segre- 
gation of  our  Nation's  public  schools. 

The  extent  to  which  this  proposal 
goes  beyond  busing  is  made  clear  by 
an  analysis  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  As  noted  below,  a  Federal 
court,  faced  with  a  deliberately  segre- 
gated school  system,  would  be  preclud- 
ed from  alleviating  this  segregation  by 
ordering  any  remedy  that  seeks  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  to  reassign  pupils. 
Such  race-conscious  remedies  include 
many  techniques  that  opponents  of 
busing  have  suggested  as  alternatives 
to  busing:  Redrawing  of  attendance 
zones,  clustering  of  schools,  magnet 
schools.  Without  these  options,  the 
future  of  achieving  school  desegrega- 
tion is  indeed  hopeless. 
Legal  Analysis  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
56  Proposing  an  Amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  Regarding  the  Assignment 
OF  Students  to  the  Public  Schools 
On  January  5,  1981,  Representative  Mottl 
introduced  H.J.  Res.  56  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  That 
resolution  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  to  become  effective  if  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures 
within  seven  years  of  passage,  which  pro- 
vides as  follows:  "No  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  require  that  any  person  be  as- 
signed to  or  excluded  from,  any  school  on 
the  basis  of  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin." 

Although  not  expressed  in  so  many  words, 
the  apparent  intent  and  probable  effect  ui 
the  constitutional  amendment  proposed  by 
H.J.  Res.  56  would  be  to  limit  the  remedial 
alternatives  available  to  the  Federal  courts 
in  school  desegregation  cases.  That  is,  it 
would  seem  to  prohibit  the  Federal  courts 
from  enforcing  any  desegregation  plan  or 
order  requiring  the  transfer  or  assignment 
of  students  to  the  schools  'on  the  basis  of 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin."  For  pur- 
poses of  the  proposed  amendment,  it  is  in- 
different whether  such  a  plan  is  directed  to 
the  elimination  of  segregation  de  jure  in 


origin,  i.e.  that  which  is  brought  about  by 
the  intentional  actions  of  school  officials 
and  traditionally  condemned  by  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause,  or  defacto  and  resulting 
without  the  complicity  of  SUte  or  local  offi- 
cials. In  addition,  the  amendment  contains 
no  explicit  mention  of  court  ordered  trans- 
portation or  busing,  but  speaks  simply  in 
terms  of  the  "assignlment]  to,  or 
exclufsion]  from,  any  school"  for  prohibited 
purposes.  Accordingly,  while  it  would  seem 
to  clearly  preclude  the  former,  it  may  also 
extend  beyond  judicially  ordered  busing  and 
restrict  the  court's  authority  to  enforce 
other  more  or  less  traditional  "race  con- 
scious" remedies  in  school  desegregation 
cases.  These  may  include  the  rezoning  of 
school  attendance  boundaries,  new  school 
construction  and  the  closing  of  obsolete  fa- 
cilities, school  consolidations,  and  the  like, 
which  do  not  entail  explicit  racial  classifica- 
tions, or  necessarily  increase  transportation 
burdens,  but  do  have  as  their  ultimate  ob- 
jective the  reassignment  of  students  to  ame- 
liorate racial  concentrations  in  the  public 
schools.  However,  because  it  is  framed  as  a 
limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the  "United 
States"  courts,  the  amendment  would  not 
preclude  resort  by  the  State  courts  or  edu- 
cational officials  to  desegregation  measures 
which  employ  racially  based  student  assign- 
ment techniques. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  reason 
for  inclusion  of  the  term  "religion"  as  a  pro- 
hibited student  assignment  criterion  along 
with  those  of  race  or  national  origin  is  not 
entirely  clear.  Whether  the  sponsores  of  the 
proposal  are  aware  of  any  actual  problems 
in  this  area,  or  simply  wish  to  prevent  their 
emergence  at  some  time  in  the  future,  is 
beyond  present  ascertainment.  Nonetheless, 
since  the  amendment  is  not  expressly  limit- 
ed to  public  school  students,  and  would  thus 
include  those  attending  private  institutions 
as  well,  its  adoption  could  have  an  effect  on 
Federal  judicial  authority  with  regard  to 
sectarian  schools  whose  admission  criteria 
not  infrequently  include  religious  back- 
ground. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  more  fully  evaluate 
the  implication  of  H.J.  Res.  56  to  briefly 
survey  the  course  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions in  school  desegregation  cases.  In 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education,'  the 
Court  ruled  that  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  for- 
bade State  policies  mandating  the  separa- 
tion of  students  in  the  public  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race.  In  striking  down  State  statutes 
which  required  or  permitted,  by  local 
option,  separated  schools  for  black  and 
white  children,  the  Court  declared  that  the 
"separate  but  equal "  doctrine  of  Plessy 
against  Ferguson  ^  has  no  place  in  public 
education. 

But  the  evolution  of  the  Brown  doctrine 
goes  further  than  simply  calling  for  the 
repeal  of  regulations  that  embody  Invidious 
racial  criteria.  Subsequent  decisions  made 
clear  that  State  and  local  authorities  who 
have  committed  unlawful  practices  have  an 
"affirmative  duty "  to  abolish  the  effects  of 


former  discriminatory  practices  "root  and 
branch," '  and  adopt  remedial  plans  that 
"promise  realistically  to  work,  and  promise 
realistically  to  work  now.'"  < 

In  Swann  against  Board  of  Education  * 
the  Court  defined  the  scope  of  judicial  au- 
thority to  enforce  school  district  compliance 
with  this  constitutional  obligation  and  set 
forth  "with  more  particularity"'  the  ele- 
ments of  an  acceptable  school  desegregation 
plan.  In  eliminating  illegally  segregated 
school  systems,  the  Court  emphasized,  the 
neighborhood  sch<x)l  or  any  other  student 
assignment  policy  "is  not  acceptable  simply 
because  it  appears  to  be  neutral."  Rather,  in 
a  system  with  a  prior  history  of  de  jure  seg- 
regation, a  constitutionally  adequate 
remedy  may  require  a  "frank— and  some- 
time drastic— gerrymandering  of  school  dis- 
tricts and  attendance  zones,"  resulting  in 
zones  "neither  compact  nor  contiguous, 
indeed  they  may  be  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
city."  Accordingly,  the  lower  courts  may  re- 
quire school  officials  to  implement  plans  in- 
volving "...  gerrymandering  of  school  dis- 
tricts .  .  .  [and]  pairing',  clustering',  or 
'grouping'  of  schools  with  attendance  as- 
signments made  deliberately  to  accomplish 
the  transfer  of  Negro  students  out  of  for- 
merly Negro  schools  and  transfer  of  White 
students  to  formerly  all-Negro  schools."  • 

The  Swann  Court  also  affirmed  the  limit- 
ed use  of  mathematical  ratios  of  white  stu- 
dents to  black  students  as  a  basis  for  the  re- 
medial assignment  of  students  to  the 
schools.  Awareness  of  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  whole  school  system  Is  likely  to 
be  a  useful  starting  point  in  shaping  a 
remedy  to  correct  past  constitutional  viola- 
tion."' 

In  a  companion  to  Swann,  the  Court  in 
McDaniel  against  Barresi "  Stressed  the  Im- 
portance of  race  related  student  assignment 
techniques  In  formulating  effective  reme- 
dies for  unlawful  segregation.  In  sustaining 
a  school  desegregation  plan  against  allega- 
tions that  it  Involved  unconstitutional  racial 
student  assignments  and  busing,  the  Court 
reiterated  the  remedial  standards  set  forth 
in  Green  and  Swann  and  found  that  "Ciln 
this  remedial  process,  steps  will  almost  in- 
variably require  that  students  be  assigned 
differently  because  of  their  race.'  [citation 
omitted].  Any  other  approach  would  freeze 
the  status  quo  that  is  the  target  of  all  deseg- 
regation processes." ' 

The  rulings  in  Brown.  Green,  and  Swann 
involved  jurisdictions,  primarily  in  the 
South,  that  had  at  one  time  enforced  segre- 
gation by  statute.  In  Keyes  against  School 
District  No.  1,  Denver,  Colo..'"  however,  the 


'  347  U.S.  483  (1954). 
=  163  U.S.  537  (1895). 


'  Green  v.  County  Board  of  Education.  391  U.S. 
430(1968). 

■•  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County  Board.  396  U.S.  19 
(1969). 

'402  U.S.  1  (1971). 

•  402  U.S.  at  27. 

'  402  U.S.  at  25. 

•402  US.  38(1971). 

•402  US.  at  41. 

"'413  US.  189(1973). 
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that  the  same  affirmative  consti- 

obligation    pertains    to    Northern 

listricts.  without  a  prior  history  of 

dual  schools,  where  segregation  is 

be  the  product  of  deliberate  ac- 

school  officials.  Most  recently,  the 

Court   affirmed   this  mandate  in 

the  appropriateness  of  system- 

tildent  reassignment  and  busing  plans 

Dayton  and  Columbus  ci^ses  which 

fo^nd  to  have  been  purposely  segregat- 

past." 

the  Supreme  Court  has  conslst- 

the  need  for  race  and  ethnic 

remedies  to  desegregate  schools 

even  stated  that  "it  is  unlikely  that 

effective  remedy  could  be  deviced 

continued  reliance  upon  [th'-'m]."" 

lans  have  usually  required  consider- 

racial  factors  in  making  student  as- 

decisions.  Thus,  they  may  involve 

direct  transfer  of  students— as  where 

ring."  "coupling."  of    grouping"  of 

is    involved— or    may    accomplish 

same  result  in  a  more  indirect 

by  school  closings,  consolidations. 

attendance  boundaries  so  that 

in  racially  concentrated  areas  are 

ly  zoned  out.  The  proposed  amend- 

wbuld  seem  to  largely  preclude  resort 

Federal  courts  to  these  traditional 

ion    techniques,    and    as    already 

is  would  apparently  be  true  wheth- 

additional  student  transportation 

is  necessary  to  implement  the  un- 

student  assignment  plan. 

the    amendment    proposed    by 
56  might  thus  be  interpreted  as 
the  remedial  authority  of  the  Fed- 
co^rts  in  school  desegregation  cases, 
not  be  the  invariable  result  if  the 
to  construe  it  with  a  view  to  rec- 
with  existing  judicial  precedent 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  For  ex- 
I  he  prohibition  on  racially  based  stu- 
asfignments  might  be  read  as  forbid- 
assignments  except  as  required  by 
Cdurt's     constitutional     holdings     in 
1  nd  its  progeny.  Such  a  construction 
1  larmonize   the   Fourteenth   Amend- 
the  limitation  embodied  in  the 
But  instead  of  this  or  other  possi- 
.•  interpretations  induced  by  desire 
H.J.  Res.  56  with  existing  con- 
authority,  the  courts  may  indeed 
to  read  the  amendment  literally, 
if  such  a  reading  is  consonant 
discernible  general  understanding  to 
ct  iKJth  in  Congre.ss  and  the  ratify- 
legislatures.   Moreover,    a   broad 
is    arguably    consonant    with    its 
an  article  in  the  fundamental  law 
If  this  broader  reading  prevails. 
proj>osed  amendment  could  effectively 
the   Federal   courts  of   frequently 
techniques  to  desegregate  the  public 
As  olwerved.   the  remedial  assign- 
students  on  account  of  race,  either 
or  indirectly,  has  been  the  domi- 
ure    of    desegregation    plans    ap- 
)y  the  court  since  the  Green  and 
qecisions. 

Charles  V.  Dale. 
Legislative  Attorney. 
American  Law  Division.m 


hnd. 


fem 


Board  of  Education  v.  Bnnkman.  443 
1979):  Columbus  Board  o/  Education  v. 

U.S.  449  <  1979). 
Carolina  Board  oS  Education  v.  Swann. 

46(1971). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TO  HONOR  THE  FOUNDING  OP 
CONGREGATION  EMANU  EL 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  90  years 
ago  a  small  band  of  Jewish  citizens 
gathered  together  in  the  city  of  San 
Bernardino.  Calif.,  to  establish  their 
first  official  house  of  worship  as  a 
living  symbol  of  the  power  of  the  free 
human  spirit  to  reach  out  and  find 
God. 

The  founding  of  Congregation 
Emanu  El  was  a  most  significant 
moment  in  the  lives  of  all  the  Jewish 
citizens  of  the  commimity,  for  they  re- 
alized that  without  the  synagogue  as 
the  bearer  of  the  religious  traditions 
of  their  fathers  they  could  neither  re- 
alize the  best  that  was  in  them,  nor 
play  their  historic  role  in  the  spiritual 
life  of  their  descendants. 

It  is  impossible  to  fully  gauge  or 
measure  spiritual  endeavors,  for  reli- 
gion deals  with  purposes  that  can 
never  be  fully  accomplished  as  well  as 
with  goals  that  are  never  truly  attain- 
able. Still,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
from  its  very  beginning,  the  men  and 
women  of  Congregation  Emanu  El. 
whose  name  means  "God  is  with  us," 
have  been  leaders  in  the  search  for 
knowledge,  education,  and  understand- 
ing. Indeed,  within  the  area.  State, 
and  Nation,  every  educational,  social 
service,  and  benevolent  organization 
serving  their  fellow  Jews  has  been  sup- 
ported, sponsored,  and  maintained  in 
some  way  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  and  with 
deep  appreciation  by  all,  that  the 
members  of  Congregation  Emanu  El 
have  not  neglected  the  greater  com- 
munity in  which  they  live,  and  have 
given  their  thoughts,  energies,  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  further  every 
high  cause  in  the  life  of  the  communi- 
ty as  a  whole. 

These  services  and  contributions  to 
the  well-being  of  all  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  Jew  and  non-Jew  alike,  are  the 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  synagogue's 
teachings  of  the  precepts  of  Judaism. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  very  essence  of 
Congregation  Emanu  El  if  that  the 
thought  of  God  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  His  moral  laws  has  always  re- 
sulted in  righteous  conduct  and  bene- 
ficent behavior. 

The  congregation,  a  reform  temple 
that  serves  orthodox,  conservative, 
and  reform  members,  has  been  served 
in  90  years  by  four  rabbis:  Samuel 
Margolis.  Jacob  Alkow,  and  Norman 
Feldheym,  who  served  from  1937  to 
1971,  and  Hillel  Cohn,  the  present 
rabbi  of  Emanu  El. 

It  is  with  pride  and  thankfulness 
that  I  now  rise  to  honor  Congregation 
Emanu  El  on  the  90th  anniversary  of 
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its  official  charter,  and  to  state  my 
belief  that  its  members  will,  in  the 
years  to  come,  continue  to  give  them- 
selves to  all  manner  of  good  works, 
which  will  serve  not  only  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  faith  of  Israel,  but  also  as  a 
force  of  good  in  our  midst.* 


IMPROVING  INTELLIGENCE 
ANALYSIS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  October  14, 
1981,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Improving  Intelligence  Analysis 

When  asked  to  think  about  the  nation's 
intelligence  system,  many  of  us  envision  a 
thrill-a-minute  TV  spy  episode  set  in  the 
picturesque  capitals  of  Europe  and  featur- 
ing a  James  Bond-type  hero.  There  is  some 
truth  to  that  idea,  but  most  intelligence  op- 
erations are  much  less  dramatic. 

The  main  tasks  of  the  intelligence  system 
are  to  provide  assessments  of  the  present  ac- 
tions and  intentions  of  other  governments 
and  to  give  timely  warning  of  future  ones. 
Good  intelligence  is  vital  to  the  very  surviv- 
al of  our  country  because  it  supplies  policy- 
makers with  information  and  analysis  on 
topics  ranging  from  the  world's  oil  reserves 
to  the  Soviet  Union's  economic  plans. 

Although  analysis  of  intelligence  takes 
place  in  several  agencies,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  (CIA)  has  primary  responsi- 
bility for  gathering  information  from  all 
sources  in  government  and  producing  esti- 
mates for  policymakers.  The  analytical 
branch  of  the  CIA  was  set  up  partly  because 
in  1941  data  to  Indicate  that  Japan  was 
about  to  attack  Pearl  Harbor  were  not  as- 
sembled in  time.  Each  year,  hundreds  of  in- 
telligence documents  are  written,  ranging 
from  extensive  national  intelligence  surveys 
to  daily  summaries  resembling  newspapers. 
The  primary  intelligence  documents  are 
probably  the  National  Intelligence  Esti- 
mates, reports  which  attempt  to  reflect  a 
consensus  on  a  specific  topic. 

Our  technical  ability  to  collect  informa- 
tion has  Improved.  We  must  also  improve 
our  ability  to  analyze  the  information.  We 
spend  a  staggering  amount  on  intelligence 
each  year,  but  lately  the  quality  of  the  final 
product  has  not  been  uniformly  good. 
Lapses  of  analysis  include  the  prediction 
that  the  Shah  of  Iran  was  in  no  danger,  the 
failure  to  predict  the  1975  coup  in  Cyprus, 
and  the  failure  to  describe  the  impressive 
growth  of  Soviet  military  power  for  a 
decade.  The  record  is  one  not  of  constant 
failure,  but  of  occasional  yet  significant  fail- 
ure. We  must  approach  intelligence  gather- 
ing and  analysis  in  a  modern  way,  blending 
all  relevant  political,  economic,  and  social 
skills. 

There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in 
our  analysis  of  the  intelligence  information. 
Major  suggestions  are  these: 

Give  intelligence  a  higher  priority.  Coun- 
tries which  emphasize  intelligence  because 
they  believe  their  existence  depends  on  it 
have  good  intelligence  systems.  Likewise, 
when  we  put  a  high  premium  on  intelli- 
gence, as  we  did  during  World  War  II,  it  was 
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generally  excellent.  Quality  declined  when 
our  overv'helming  preeminence  in  the 
world  the  remoteness  of  nuclear  war.  and 
other  factors  made  intelligence  seem  less 
important.  Wow  we  realize  that  we  were 
wrong. 

De-politicize  the  process.  Intelligence  esti- 
mates too  often  seem  to  be  made  to  justify 
the  views  of  political  leaders.  For  example, 
after  the  Reagan  Administration  took  a  dif- 
ferent line  on  Soviet  involvement  in  interna- 
tional terrorism,  the  CIA  retroactively  ideii- 
tlfied  more  than  a  thousand  terrorist  Inci- 
dents in  the  previous  year  which  it  had  not 
counted  earlier.  Suggestions  for  de-politiciz- 
ing  the  process  include  making  analysts  feel 
that  politically  discordant  estimates  are  wel- 
come, and  separating  top  responsibilities  so 
that  the  politically  appointed  director  of  in- 
telligence does  not  also  head  the  analytical 
CIA.  Besides  trying  to  minimize  political  in- 
terference, we  should  be  aware  of  the  biases 
it  Introduces  into  the  process. 

Reform  internal  policies.  There  should  be 
more  dialogue  between  policymakers  and 
analysts:  Intelligence  estimates  should  be 
tailored  to  meet  the  particular  needs,  but 
not  the  views,  of  policymakers  so  that  the 
most  useful  products  possible  are  prepared. 
We  should  conduct  regular  evaluation  of  es- 
timates to  see  why  they  succeeded  or  failed. 
Also  we  should  upgrade  personnel  policies 
by  recruiting  analysts  from  both  academic 
and  practical  backgrounds,  and  dropping 
the  uniquely  American  notion  that  good  an- 
alysts should  be  rewarded  primarily  with 
positions  in  management. 

Increase  competition  among  analysts.  In 
some  of  our  recent  intelligence  failures,  key 
factual  Information  may  have  been  avail- 
able and  some  analysts  may  have  reached 
correct  conclusions.  However,  dissenting 
views  are  sometimes  smothered  in  a  process 
which  seeks  consensus.  Melding  divergent 
views  into  a  consensus  can  lead  to  a  bland- 
ness  of  prediction,  a  lack  of  accounUbility. 
and  reliance  on  the  "lowest  common  denom- 
inator ".  More  competition  among  analysts  is 
desirable.  The  analyst  must  be  free  to  speak 
his  mind,  to  disagree,  to  challenge.  We 
should  allow  competing  estimates  from  dif- 
ferent agencies,  improve  channels  of  dis- 
sent, and  set  up  a  board  to  play  "devil's  ad- 
vocate" with  conclusions.  Competition  can 
also  be  provided  by  experts  outside  the  in- 
telligence community. 

Broaden  external  oversight.  In  Congress, 
the  intelligence  committees  have  given 
much  time  and  effort  to  the  evaluation  of 
intelligence  estimates.  This  activity  should 
continue.  The  committees  have  issued  com- 
prehensive reports,  and  improvements  in  in- 
telligence agencies  have  resulted.  At 
present,  there  is  no  Independent  group 
which  performs  a  similar  task  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  This  omission  should  be  cor- 
rected by  establishing  a  presidential  board 
of  overseers  like  the  one  which  existed  from 
1955  to  1977. 

Good  intelligence  is  essential  to  the  future 
of  our  nation.  A  great  power  like  the  United 
States  cannot  survive  without  a  great  intel- 
ligence service.  All  of  us  in  government 
must  cast  aside  our  romantic  ideas  about 
the  spy  thrillers  and  get  down  to  the  hard, 
detailed  business  of  improving  our  intelli- 
gence system.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  fate  of  our  country  depends  on  it.» 
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NEED  FOR  EFFECTIVE  CIVIL 
DEFENSE 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  October  14,  1981 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  I  spoke  to  the  Civil  Defense 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  here 
in  Washington.  I  include  herewith  my 
remarks  for  the  Record: 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  review  what  has  happened  to  the 
civil  defense  program  In  recent  years,  both 
in  terms  of  legislative  action  In  Congress 
and  within  the  various  Administrations. 

In  September.  1978.  then-President  Carter 
issued  Presidential  Directive  (PD)  41  which 
directed  that  the  nations  civil  defense  pro- 
gram should  enhance  the  survivability  of 
the  American  population  and  their  leader- 
ship thus  enhancing  deterrence  and  sUblli- 
ty  and  reducing  the  possibility  of  Soviet  co- 
ercion during  time  of  crisis.  PD  41  also  con- 
templated a  "dual  use"  civil  defense  to  help 
deal  with  peacetime  disasters  and  emergen- 
cies. 

In  September.  1979.  the  House  passed  my 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Bill  that  embodied  the  thrust 
of  PD  41.  It  set  out  the  goals  and  elements 
that  were  to  be  Included  In  an  enhanced 
civil  defense  program,  authorized  a  5-year 
program,  and.  most  Importantly.  It  stated 
that  civil  defense  would  be  considered  part 
of  the  U.S.  strategic  defense.  Unfortunately, 
this  amendment  died  In  Conference  Com- 
mittee. „  ^ 

In  1980,  we  renewed  this  effort  and  we 
were  successful  as  a  similar  amendment, 
minus  the  5-year  authorization,  was  adopted 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  signed  Into 
law  by  the  President.  Thus,  the  House,  the 
Senate,  and  the  Administration  went  on 
record  In  support  of  an  enhanced  civil  de- 
fense program. 

This  year,  1981,  we  faired  just  as  well 
during  the  authorization  process.  The 
House,  In  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization BlU,  approved  $174  million  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  an  Increase  of  $41.2  million 
over  the  Administration  request.  This  was 
an  endorsement  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  judgment  that  this  level  of 
funding  Is  needed  to  implement  the  D-prime 
program,  a  7-year  funding  effort  to  improve 
population  survival  In  the  event  of  nuclear 
war.  thereby  enhancing  deterrence  and 
crisis  stability. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  met  with 
equal  success  in  the  appropriation  process 
over  this  same  period.  Our  attempts  to  get 
adequate  funding  for  the  civil  defense  pro- 
gram have  been  frustrated  at  every  turn.  In 
the  decade  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1981  ap- 
propriation we  saw  the  resources  allocated 
for  clvU  defense  decline  steadily.  Last  year, 
we  did  manage  a  real  Increase  of  10  percent 
over  the  fiscal  year  1980  level.  Although 
this  fiscal  year  1981  funding  of  $123  million 
was  far  less  than  the  $167  million  needed  to 
begin  D-prlme  last  year,  a  number  of  us 
were  encouraged.  We  thought  that  at  least 
we  had  turned  the  comer  and  could  build 
on  the  Initiatives  permitted  by  this  increase, 
move  toward  full  Implementation  of  PD  41. 
and  have  a  truly  nationwide,  comprehensive 
civil  defense  program. 

The  results  of  this  years  battle  on  civil 
defense  funding  during  the  appropriation 
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process  dimmed  our  optimism  somewhat. 
The  HUD- Independent  Agencies  Appropria 
tions  Bill  for  fiscal  year  1982  funds  civil  de- 
fense at  $128.8  million,  an  amount  that  Is 
even  below  the  $132.8  million  requested  In 
the  original  Carter  budget,  and  endorsed  by 
the  Reagan  Administration.  Although  the 
new  Administration  endorsed  PD  41,  appar- 
ently It  was  not  ready  to  push  for  an  In- 
crease In  civil  defense  funding  so  early  in  Its 
term  of  office,  and  in  the  midst  of  battles  on 
budget  and  tax  cuts. 

Just  last  Friday,  however,  the  pendulum 
appeared  to  swing  back  in  the  direction  of 
enhanced  civil  defense.  By  Including  strate- 
gic defense,  particularly  civil  defense,  as  an 
element  In  his  five  point  Strategic  Program. 
President    Reagan    has   given    us   renewed 
hope  that  the  lofty  goals  of  PD  41  wiU 
someday  become  a  reality.  For  my  part.  I 
intend  to  hold  the  Administration  s  feet  to 
the  fire  on  this  pledge  to  expand  civil  de- 
fense. I  want  to  be  sure  that  their  commit- 
ment to  civil  defense  Is  no  less  than  their 
commitment  to  the  MX  missile  or  the  B-1 
Bomber.  I  believe  all  five  parts  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  are  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity, and  my  support  for  the  program  Is 
contingent  on  all  five  being  pushed  with 
equal   fervor.   I   guess   you   could  say   I'm 
taking  a  good  old  Missouri  "show-me  "  atti- 
tude. I've  heard  promises  on  civil  defense 
before.  Now  I  want  to  see  the  details  of 
their  program,  the  amount  of  money  they 
are  willing  to  commit  to  It.  and.  finally  some 
concrete  results,  including,  specific  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  concerning  civil  de- 
fense.  The   element   of   strategic   defense, 
which  includes  civil  defense,  is  just  as  Im- 
portant to  this  nation  as  the  elements  of 
the  MX  missile  system,  the  manned  bomber, 
the  upgrading  of  command  and  control,  and 
the   enhanced   submarine   ballistic   missile 
program. 

If  given  a  chance,  civil  defense  will  work. 
It  will  save  lives  both  during  nuclear  war 
and  natural  disaster.  An  enhanced  U.S.  civil 
defense  program  will  serve  to  restore  a 
measure  of  the  strategic  balance  of  power 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  an  active, 
well-funded,  and  by  all  accounts,  a  workable 
civil  defense  program  Moreover,  an  en- 
hanced civU  defense  program  U  affordable, 
even  with  today's  tight  budgets.  There  can 
be  no  greater  priority  for  spending  tax  dol- 
lars than  to  spend  them  on  a  program  that 
will  save  the  lives  of  U.S.  citizens.  The  total 
cost  of  the  7-year  D-prlme  program  would 
be  modest  $2.3  billion.  The  5-year  version  of 
the  plan,  known  as  the  D  program,  would 
cost  around  $2.0  billion.  In  either  case.  It  is 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  lives  that  would 
be  saved. 

It  Is  clear  that  there  Is  support  for  an  en- 
hanced civil  defense  program  In  Congress 
and  among  the  population  as  a  whole.  Last 
Thursday,  seven  members  of  Congress 
joined  me  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  voic- 
ing their  support  for  an  enhanced  civil  de- 
fense in  a  special  order  which  I  called  for 
that  purpose.  Pour  others  submitted  strong 
supportive  sUtements  for  the  record.  This  Is 
an  outstanding  turnout  for  late  on  a  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  after  the  conclusion  of  legis- 
lative business. 

In  addition,  on  the  House  floor  on  July  17. 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies. Chairman  Boland.  told  me  In  a  collo- 
quy concerning  the  D  and  D-prlme  pro- 
grams. "I  would  be  willing  to  fund  a  pro- 
gram at  that  level  over  that  period  If  it  has 
the  administration's  support.  If  we  are 
going  to  protect  the  people  of  the  United 
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Adi^inistration  has  now  indicated  its 
t  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and 
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organization  to  take  a  strong 
IS  issue.  The  iron  is  hot  now— 
not  let  this  opportunity  pass  us 
Congressmen  and  your  Senators 
the  benefit  of  your  knowledge 
'vork  in  the  field  of  civil  defense, 
forward  to  insure  that  civil  de- 
its  rightful  place  as  part  of  our 
strategic  defense  program.  Togeth- 
fail.* 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  addi- 
very  popular  "Good  Mom- 
show,  we  perhaps  need  a 
entitled.  "Wake  Up,  Amer- 
as  much  as  all  of 
it  would  work,  has  produced 
in  recession  bloated  by 
rates,  growing  unemploy- 
business  failures.  I  am  sure 
would  like  to  alter 
as  he  so  often  does  with 
when  he  proposes  budget 
impact   on   the   poor,   the 
the  disabled;  but  he  cannot. 
Dur  economy  is  in  disarray, 
starts  were  at  a  937,000 
just   last  month.   That's 
rate  since  1966.  Bankrupt- 
the  first  9  months  of  this 
up  over  30  percent  over  last 
the    past    2    months    over 
people  are  without  jobs, 
loans  had  a  net  loss  of  de- 
$3.5  billion  in  July  and  $1.6 
August.  Plant  capacity  is  op- 
only   an   80-percent   level 
investment  in  new  plant  and 
has  not  grown  in  over  a 
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industry  produces  a  bad  prod- 
as  an  auto  or  a  tire,  they 
it  in  and  make  the  neces- 
corrtctions.  We  should  tell  David 
the  time  has  come  to  call  in 
so  America  can  recover 
ejffects.* 
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CITY    COUNCIL    OP- 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  CUTS 


STEPHEN  J.  SOURZ 

OP  NEW  YORK 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed\iesday,  October  14,  1981 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

leagues  resolution  1659  passed  by  the 
New  York  City  Council.  City  council 
member  Miriam  Priedlander  and  20 
other  council  members  resolved  to 
oppose  any  effort  to  cut  basic  social 
security. 

The  proposals  for  cuts  in  basic  social 
security  benefits  would  drastically 
affect  millions  of  New  Yorkers.  The 
social  security  system  has  provided  re- 
tired workers,  widows,  orphans,  and 
the  disabled  with  a  modest  level  of 
income.  The  financial  security,  par- 
ticularly of  our  elderly,  will  be  severe- 
ly affected  by  these  cuts.  The  impact 
of  further  cuts  advocated  by  the 
Reagan  administration  is  a  serious 
matter  deserving  our  immediate  atten- 
tion and  strongest  opposition.  I  there- 
fore, would  like  to  bring  this  issue  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  this  res- 
olution stating  the  New  York  City 
Council's  strong  objections  to  social  se- 
curity cuts  in  the  Record: 

Resolution  Calling  Upon  the  Council  op 
THE  City  op  New  York  To  Oppose  any 
Epport  To  Cut  Basic  Social  Security 
Benefits 

(By  Council  Member  Priedlander;  Also 
Council  Members  Alter,  Codd.  Dryfoos, 
Eisland.  Poster,  Gerena-Valentin.  Gerges, 
Greitzer,  Horwitz,  Katzman,  Kaufman, 
Messinger,  Michels,  Orlow,  Pinkett,  Ryan, 
Silverman.  Stem,  Wallace,  Williams) 

Whereas,  the  Social  Security  system  was 
created  in  1935  to  provide  a  basic  level  of 
income  for  aged  retired  workers;  and 

Whereas,  the  law  has  been  amended  over 
the  years  to  cover  the  dependents  of  work- 
ers (Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance)  and 
to  cover  the  varied  needs  of  older  Ameri- 
cans—including Disability  Insurance  and 
Medicare;  and 

Whereas,  Social  Security  is  a  system  in 
which  each  generation  of  workers  provides 
funds  for  the  old-age  support  of  the  previ- 
ous generation  in  the  expectation  that  the 
following  generation  will  support  them;  and 

Whereas,  approximately  90  percent  of  all 
"working"  Americans  are  covered  by  Social 
Security  and  depend  on  receiving  the  future 
benefits  they  have  earned  in  their  work  ca- 
reers; and 

Whereas,  proposals  are  being  made  to 
raise  the  age  of  retirement  to  68,  to  reduce 
the  benefits  received  by  those  persons  retir- 
ing at  age  62  from  80  percent  of  normal  to 
55  percent,  to  eliminate  the  $122  per  month 
minimum  Social  Security  payment,  and  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creases for  those  receiving  benefits;  and 

Whereas,  these  proposals  would  drastical- 
ly alter  the  Social  Security  system,  drasti- 
cally cut  the  benefits  workers  can  expect  to 
receive,  and  rob  many  senior  citizens  of  the 
minimal  financial  security  they  have 
worked  hard  to  achieve:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  York  opposes  any  effort  to  cut  basic 
Social  Security  benefits.* 
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JUSTICE  BOEHM  PAYS  TRIBUTE 
TO  MAJOR  PANTIGROSSI 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  1981.  one  of  Rochester's  finest 
police  officers,  an  individual  who 
served  our  community  with  great  dis- 
tinction and  dedication,  was  honored 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  from  the  Rochester 
Police  Department.  His  colleagues  on 
the  force,  as  well  as  individuals  from 
the  Rochester  area,  participated  in  a 
memorable  and  moving  evening. 

I  was  seated  at  the  head  table  along 
with  the  following:  Monroe  County 
District  Attorney  Donald  O.  Ches- 
worth,  Jr.;  Hugh  H.  Higgins.  senior 
resident  agent,  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation; Delmar  E.  Leach,  chief  of 
police.  Rochester,  N.Y.;  David  O. 
Boehm,  Supreme  Court  Justice,  7th 
Judicial  District:  Richard  'Dick" 
Tobias,  announcer,  WVOR,  and 
master  of  ceremonies;  Anthony  L. 
Fantigrossi  and  his  wife,  Kathleen; 
Andrew  P.  Meloni.  sheriff,  Monroe 
County;  and  Father  Albert  DePascale, 
pastor,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  Church. 

Tony  Fantigrossi  enjoyed  a  unique 
place  on  the  Rochester  police  force 
and  in  the  Rochester  area.  As  chief  of 
detectives.  Tony  established  an  im- 
pressive record  of  achievement.  As  a 
recipient  of  12  letters  of  commenda- 
tion from  the  department.  Tony  stood 
as  a  fine  example  to  younger  police  of- 
ficers. In  this  regard,  his  considerable 
experience  contributed  to  this  success 
as  a  member  of  the  police  depart- 
ment's teaching  staff  in  criminal  sci- 
ence. 

Justice  David  O.  Boehm,  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  7th  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, as  the  evening's  principal  speak- 
er, spoke  impressively  about  the  many 
difficulties  police  officers  must  face. 
Justice  Boehm  raised  a  number  of 
good  points  which  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  text  follows: 

Prom  isolated  incidents  reported  in  the 
various  news  media,  we  have  fashioned  for 
ourselves  a  stereotyped  image  of  the  police 
officer  .  .  .  We  see  the  brutal  cop,  the  racist 
cop,  the  grafting  cop,  the  discourteous  cop. 
What  we  do  not  see,  however,  is  the  image 
of  thousands  of  dedicated  men  and  women 
struggling  against  almost  impossible  odds  to 
preserve  our  society  and  everything  in  it 
which  we  cherish. 

There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  en- 
countering individuals  in  courts  or  mental- 
health  or  correctional  settings  and  facing 
them  as  the  policeman  must:  when  they  are 
violent,  hysterical,  desperate.  When  you  put 
the  uniform  of  a  police  officer  on,  you  lose 
the  luxury  of  l)eing  a  criminologist  sitting  in 
an  air-conditioned  office  with  pipe  and 
books,  calmly  discussing  with  a  rapist  or 
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armed  robber  the  past  problems  which  had 
led  him  into  trouble  with  the  law. 

Such  offenders  seem  so  innocent,  so  harm- 
less in  a  sterile  setting  of  prison.  The  often_ 
terrible  crimes  which  they  had  committed 
are  long  since  past. 

But  as  a  police  officer  you  encounter  the 
offender  as  a  very  real  menace  to  the  per- 
sonal safety  and  security  of  our  society.  The 
felon  is  no  longer  a  harmless  figure  sitting 
in  blue  denims  across  a  desk,  a  'victim'  of 
society  to  be  treated  with  compassion  and 
leniency  He  becomes  an  armed  robber  flee- 
ing from  the  scene  of  a  crime,  a  crazed 
maniac  threatening  his  family  with  a  gun. 
someone  who  might  become  a  killer 
crouched  behind  the  wheel  of  a  car  on  a 
dark  street. 

Like  crime  itself,  fear  ceases  to  be  an  im- 
personal and  abstract  thing.  It  becomes 
something   which   a  cop   regularly  experi- 

ences. 

The  average  citizen  raised  in  a  comforta- 
ble middle-class  home,  has  always  been  insu- 
lated from  the  kind  of  human  misery  and 
tragedy  which  becomes  part  of  the  police- 
man's everyday  life.  The  often-terrible 
sighU  sounds  and  smells  of  a  job  haunt  him 
hours  after  he  takes  off  the  blue  uniform 
and  badge. 

As  a  police  officer,  you  find  that  the  vic- 
tims of  crime  cease  to  be  Impersonal  statis- 
tics. The  average  citizen  never  gives  much 
thought  to  those  who  are  victimized  by 
criminals  in  our  society.  Now  the  sight  of  so 
many  lives  ruthlessly  damaged  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  perpetrators  of  crime  leaves 
the  police  officer  preoccupied  with  the  ques- 
tion of  society's  responsibility  to  protect  the 
men,  women  and  children  who  are  victim- 

And  soon  the  daily  stresses  begin  to  take 
their  toll.  He  becomes  sick  and  tired  of 
being  reviled  and  attacked  by  criminals  who 
frequently  find  a  most  sympathetic  audi- 
ence in  the  media  and  with  the  community 
organizations  eager  to  understand  their  side 
of  things  and  provide  them  with  "another 
chance".  One  grows  tired  of  living  under  the 
ax  of  the  same  news  media  and  community 
pressure  groups  who  appear  eager  to  seize 
upon  the  slightest  mistake  made  by  you  or  a 
fellow  police  officer. 

As  a  law  professor  or  judge,  one  enjoys 
the  luxury  of  having  great  amounts  of  time 
in  which  to  make  difficult  decisions.  As  a 
police  officer,  however,  you  find  yourself 
forced  to  make  the  most-critical  choices  m  a 
time  frame  of  seconds  rather  than  days:  To 
shoot  or  not  to  shoot,  to  arrest  or  not  to 
arrest,  to  give  chase  or  let  go-always  with 
the  nagging  certainty  that  others,  those 
with  great  amounts  of  time  in  which  to  ana- 
lyze and  think,  stand  ready  to  criticize  or 
judge  you  for  whatever  action  you  might 

take  or  fail  to  take 

Your  work  is  very  complex-yet  most 
people  think  it  simple  and  straightforward. 
The  average  clinical  psychologist  or  psychi- 
atrist should  be  invited  to  function  for  just 
a  day  in  the  world  of  the  policeman,  to  con- 
front people  whose  problems  are  both  seri- 
ous and  in  need  of  immediate  solution.  They 
should  walk,  as  the  cop  does,  into  a  smoke- 
filled  pool  room  where  five  or  six  angry  men 
are  swinging  cues  at  one  another.  The 
prison  counselor  or  parole  officer  should  see 
their  client,  Jones-not  calm  and  composed 
in  an  office  setting  but  as  the  street  cop  sees 
him:  beating  his  small  child  with  a  heavy 
belt  buckle,  or  kicking  his  pregnant  wife. 

They  and  everyone  in  our  country,  should 
see  the  ravages  of  crime  as  the  cop  on  the 
beat    must:    innocent    people    cut,    shot. 


beaten,  raped,  robbed  and  murdered.  It 
would  give  everyone  a  different  perspective 
on  crime  and  criminals  and  the  work  the 
police  officer  does. 

Yet,  for  all  the  human  misery  and  suffer- 
ing which  police  officers  must  witness  in 
their  work,  one  must  be  impressed  at  the  in- 
credible humanity  and  compassion  which 
seems  to  characterize  most  of  them.  The 
stereotypes  of  bruUl,  sadistic  cops  are  time 
and  again  shattered  by  the  sight  of  humani- 
tarian kindness  on  the  part  of  the  thin  blue 

line. ...  .    J    .  .1. 

One  would  be  repeatedly  surprised  at  the 
ability  of  patrolmen  to  withstand  the  often- 
enormous  daily  pressures  of  their  work. 
Long  hours,  frustration,  danger  and  anxie- 
ty—all are  in  stride  as  just  part  of  the  reali- 
ty of  being  a  cop.  There  would  be  the  hum- 
bling discovery  that  the  men  in  blue  are 
simply  human  beings  with  definite  limits  to 
the  amount  of  stress  they  can  endure  in  a 
given  period  of  time. 

Society  demands  too  much  of  lU  police- 
men" not  only  are  they  expected  to  enforce 
the  law  but  to  be  curbside  psychiatrists, 
marriage  counselors,  social  workers  and 
even  ministers  and  doctors.  ... 

I  have  often  asked  myself  the  questions: 
Why  does  a  man  become  a  cop?  What  makes 
him  stay  with  it?  I  don't  know  from  person- 
al experience,  but  I  can  guess  at  it.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  when  they  come  home  and  take 
off  the  badge  and  blue  uniform  they  do  it 
with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  contribution 
to  society  that  one  doesn't  know  In  any 

other  job.  ...  ■,-.•♦ 

Por  too  long  now,  our  educational  institu- 
tions have  conveyed  to  young  men  and 
women  the  subtle  message  that  there  is 
somehow  something  wrong  with  "being  a 
cop."  It's  time  for  that  to  stop.  A  cop  like 
Tony  gives  us  the  reason  and  the  example 
why  It  should.* 


IMPACT  OF  THE  PAY  CAP  AT 
THE  FBI 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  request,  FBI  Director 
William  H.  Webster  provided  me  with 
information  regarding  the  impact  of 
the  Federal  salary  ceiling  on  retire- 
ment and  career  advancement  of  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  employ- 
ees. *•  J 
In  1978,  20  senior  executives  retired 
with  65  percent  doing  so  at  the  mini- 
mum eligibility  age;  in  1979.  35  such 
employees  retired  with  80  percent 
doing  so  at  the  minimum  eligibility 
age;  and  in  1980.  42  senior  executives 
retired  with  90  percent  having  left  un- 
mediately  upon  reaching  minimum  re- 
tirement eligibility  age. 

The  exodus  of  high  caliber  talent 
continues  throughout  Government. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  FBI  fact 
sheet  at  this  point  in  the  Record; 
The  Impact  op  the  Federal  Salary  Ceiling 
ON  Retirement  and  Career  Advancement 
op  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Em- 
ployees 

The  FBI  has  7,758  Special  Agents  (SAs) 
assigned  throughout  the  United  States  and 
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abroad.  Approximately  16  percent,  or  1.255 
SAs,  are  assigned  to  management/superviso- 
ry positions  in  Grades  GS  14  through  GS  18 
at  FBI  Headquarters  in  Washington,  DC, 
and  throughout  59  field  offices  and  12  for- 
eign offices. 

The  extremely  complex  and  sensitive 
nature  of  the  FBI's  nationwide  law  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  requires  that  iU  mana- 
gerial personnel  be  extremely  dedicated, 
highly  trained  and  uniquely  flexible  with 
the  capability  of  adjusting  to  long  and  con- 
tinuous working  hours,  rapidly  changing 
conditions  and  crisis  situations.  Manage- 
ment personnel  are  often  required  to  make 
on-the-spot  decisions  on  matters  of  great 
consequence  which  sometimes  involve  life  or 
death  circumstances.  Such  responsibility 
dictates  that  management  personnel  be 
trained  In  various  aspects  of  the  FBI's  oper- 
ations, requiring  several  transfers,  many 
years  of  on-the-job  training,  and  experience 
at  various  levels  as  a  career  executive  em- 
ployee advances  through  the  ranks. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  more  difficult 
to  attract  and  reUln  the  best  qualified  man- 
agerial candidates  Into  management/super- 
visory positions.  One  of  the  principal  factors 
contributing  to  this  difficulty  Is  our  Inabil- 
ity, due  to  the  FSC,  to  adequately  compen- 
sate personnel  with  salaries  that  are  com- 
mensurate with  their  levels  of  responsibil- 
ity. The  adverse  Impact  of  the  PSC  within 
the   FBI    has   been   felt   primarily   in   two 
areas:  (1)  the  recruitment  of  investigative 
personnel  Into  the  management/supervisory 
positions:  and  (2)  the  retention  of  senior  ex- 
ecutive personnel  beyond  age  50,  the  mini- 
mum retirement  eligibility  age.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  an  Increased  number  of  po- 
tential  supervisors   are   withdrawing   from 
our  Career  Development  Program  (CDP), 
the  name  for  our  system  of  managerial  ad- 
vancement, since  there  is  no  financial  incen- 
tive to  justify  their  acceptance  of  an  often 
costly  transfer  coupled  with  added  responsi- 
bilities. Por  example,  in  1979.  27  SAs  and  in 
1980,    308   SAs   withdrew    from    the    CDP. 
During  these  same  two  years,  6  and  14  SAs. 
respectively,  voluntarily  stepped  down  from 
the  position  of  Field  Supervisor,  a  key  man- 
agement position.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
it  should  be  noted  that  under  the  current 
Federal  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  for 
Federal  law  enforcement  officers.  FBI  SAs 
are  eligible  to  retire  at  age  50  with  20  years 
of  service  and  must  retire  at  age  55  with  at 
least  20  years  of  service.  Participating  em- 
ployees   contribute    7Vi    percent    of    their 
annual  salaries   into  the   retirement   fund 
and  annuities  are  based  on  a  percentage  of 
the  "high-S"  salary  years. 

In  1978.  20  senior  executives  retired  with 
65  percent  doing  so  at  the  minimum  eligibil- 
ity age;  in  1979,  35  such  employees  retired 
with  80  percent  doing  so  at  the  minimum 
ellglbUlty  age;  and  in  1980.  42  senior  execu- 
tives retired  with  90  percent  having  left  im- 
mediately upon  reaching  minimum  retire- 
ment eligibility  age. 

A  recent  survey  revealed  the  followmg 
FBI  executive  personnel  In  Grades  GS  14 
through  GS  18  will  be  eligible  to  retire  over 
the  next  four  years:  24  as  of  December  31. 
1981:  48  as  of  December  31.  1982:  33  as  of 
December  31,  1983:  and  32  as  of  December 
31  1984.  Each  retirement  of  a  top-level  ex- 
ecutive normally  resulU  in  at  least  one  re- 
placement transfer.  Each  transfer  costs  the 
Federal  Government  an  estimated 
$10,000.00.  Also,  each  time  an  SA  retires,  a 
new  SA  must  be  recruited  and  Investigated 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $5,000.00  each, 
and  subsequently  trained  at  an  estimated 
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approximately  $8,000.00  in  order  to 
a  full  complement  of  personnel, 
adv^tages  to  the  Government  of  re- 
top-level    executive    beyond    the 
retirement  eligibility  age  are  obvi- 
particularly  since  ages  50-55  are  within 
performance  level  for  an  executive 
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iniquity  of  the  FSC  and  its  impact  on 
can  best  be  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
With  the  4.8  percent  salary  increase 
to  become  effective  for  Federal 
on  October  1.  1981.  a  Field  Su- 
n  Grade  GS  14.  Step  5,  will  reach 
and  begin  earning  the  same  salary 
superior,  the  Special  Agent  in  Charge 
SAC  would  normally  have  great- 
in  FBI  service:  he  would  have 
several    transfers;    he    would 
d  in  other  managerial  positions: 
have  far  greater  resF>onsibility  as 
3f  a  field  office  than  a  Field  Super- 
jrade  GS  13  investigator  with  no 
responsibilities  assigned  to  the 
cofct  of  living  area  of  the  country  can 
$1,000.00    annually    of    the 
an   Assistant   Director,    the   top 
nianagement    position    in    the    FBI. 
I  imples  of  the  disparities  created  by 
FSC  are  only  two  of  the  many 
be  cited  throughout  the  FBI. 
noteworthy  that  retirees  under 
Civil     Service     Retirement 
leceive   Cost   of   Living   (COL)   in- 
an  annual  basis.  An  employee 
coi^pensated  at  the  same  maximum 
for  three  years  has  little  incen- 
rdmain  in  Government  service  once 
reached  retirement  eligibility  since 
aise  in  the  PSC.  he  will  gain  little 
income  by  remaining  in  Gov- 
service.  There  is.  however,  an  In- 
retire  since  he  will  receive  the 
increase.  An  increase  in  the 
serve    as    an    inducement    to 
Government  service  since  an  em- 
addition    to    earning    a    larger 
wduld  increase  the  base  of  the  "hlgh- 
r'ears. 

demonstrates  the  problems 
expferienced  by  the  FBI  in  the  area  of 
advancement  as  a  result  of  the  PSC.« 


SCHOOLS        BECOME 
CONSCIOUS    IN    CURRICU- 


lON.  MARIO  filAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wet'.nesday.  October  14,  1981 


to 


BfAGGI.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   was 
read  in  this  morning's  New 
an  article  discussing  the 
number  of  medical  schools 
Uhited  States  which  are  offer- 
courses  in  geriatric  medi- 
interest  in  this  topic  stems 
hearing  I  conducted  in  1978  as 
of    the    Subcommittee    on 
$ervices  of  the  House  Select 
on  Aging.  In  that  hearing, 
that  less  than  half  of  all 
medical     schools     offered 
in     geriatric     medicine— and 
nursing  and  allied  health 
F^rovided  these  courses.  I  also 
that  our  Nation  had  but  1 
geriatric   medicine   whereas 
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Sweden  had  2  and  Great  Britain  had 
10. 

Therefore,  it  was  most  heartening  to 
read  this  morning  that  the  number  of 
medical  schools  offering  courses  in 
geriatric  medicine  has  grown  from  60 
in  1978  to  81  at  the  present  time.  This 
is  a  most  important  development  even 
if  it  is  a  little  overdue. 

The  realities  of  demography  are 
that  the  elderly  are  the  fastest  grow- 
ing segment  of  our  population— and  of 
particular  relevance  to  the  medical 
community— the  75  and  over  seg- 
ment—the so-called  frail  elderly— are 
the  fastest  growing  segment  within 
the  elderly  category.  It  is  therefore 
imperative  that  our  doctors  and  all 
health  personnel  become  more  age 
sensitive  in  this  profession.  Our 
Nation  needs  to  have  properly  trained 
health  professionals  capable  of  provid- 
ing geriatric  care.  I  hope  this  trend 
will  continue  in  the  years  ahead. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  wish  to 
insert  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  entitled  "Medical  Students 
Learning  To  Be  Aged,"  by  William 
Robbins. 

Medical  Students  Learning  To  Be  Aged 
(By  William  Robbins) 

Philadelphia.  Oct.  13.— Students  age 
quickly  here  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania— in  an  instant,  in  fact.  The 
consolation  is  that,  unlike  the  patients  they 
will  treat  one  day.  they  recover  their  youths 
just  as  rapidly. 

For  Carol  Most  Levin,  22  years  old,  it  hap- 
pened as  she  sat  in  one  of  more  than  100 
seats  in  a  bowl-shaped  lecture  hall.  As  she 
followed  special  instructions  designed  to 
make  her  act  like  an  old  person,  she  could 
barely  scrawl  her  notes  on  the  lecture  she 
was  hearing  from  E>eborah  D.  Shain.  coordi- 
nator of  the  college's  new  geriatrics  course. 

A  half  hour  later,  as  Mrs.  Levin  fumbled 
with  stiffened  fingers  through  library  cards 
and  then,  like  an  arthritic  cripple,  nudged 
the  book  she  sought  off  a  shelf,  she  said: 

"There's  this  feeling  of  embarrassment.  I 
feel  like  I'm  taking  too  long.  People  are 
looking  at  me,  and  I'm  getting  in  people's 
way.  I  know  I'll  be  going  home  and  making 
dinner  as  usual  tonight,  but  I'll  be  much 
more  aware  of  the  problems  many  of  the  el- 
derly have  in  doing  just  ordinary  things 
that  we  think  nothing  about." 

RESPONSE  TO  POPULATION  SHIFT 

Mrs.  Levin's  problems  were  created  for 
her  as  part  of  a  required  four-year  program 
of  geriatric  courses  at  the  Medical  College 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  one  of  a  fast-grow- 
ing number  of  American  institutions  now 
putting  increased  emphasis  on  the  teaching 
of  geriatrics,  moving  in  response  to  a  rapidly 
rising  proportion  of  the  elderly  in  the 
United  States  population. 

The  college  is  among  81  medical  schools 
that  teach  some  form  of  geriatric  medicine 
out  of  a  total  of  126  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States,  in  1978.  according  to  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Schools, 
only  60  out  of  a  total  of  124  offered  courses 
in  geriatrics. 

The  trend  has  been  stimulated  by  data 
showing  that  the  percentage  of  Americans 
65  years  old  and  older  has  nearly  tripled  in 
the  20th  century  and  is  expected  to  double 
again  in  the  next  50  years,  to  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  population,  and  those  at  still 
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more  advanced  ages  are  increasing  at  nearly 
as  great  a  rate. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  a  study  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Medicine,  increasing 
specialization  among  physicians  raises  ques- 
tions about  the  quality  of  care  for  the  aged. 
Such  specialization,  the  study  said,  "is  often 
ill-suited  to  the  care  of  people  who  have 
multiple,  chronic  medical  problems. " 

DIFFERENT  SPECIALTY  EACH  YEAR 

The  first-year  course  at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania  focuses  on  psychologi- 
cal and  social  problems,  the  second  year  on 
the  biology  of  aging  and  the  third  year  on 
clinical  aspects  of  geriatric  medicine,  while 
the  fourth  year  allows  for  several  clinical 
electives. 

As  part  of  the  new  first-year  course,  the 
faculty  the  other  day  conducted  a  sensitiz- 
ing session  of  a  kind  that  has  been  used  in 
some  instances  to  prepare  specialists  to  deal 
with  the  aging,  though  members  said  they 
were  unaware  of  any  previous  use  of  the 
technique  in  introductory  college  courses. 
In  the  session,  which  they  called  "an  experi- 
ment in  instant  aging. "  they  simulated  con- 
ditions requiring  the  students  to  function 
against  obstacles  that  are  faced  daily  by 
many  elderly  patients. 

"You  have  to  realize  they  are  people  like 
everybody  else, "  said  the  lecturer,  Mrs. 
Shain.  a  psychiatric  counselor.  "They  are 
merely  at  another  stage  in  life. "  A  problem 
is  that,  because  of  their  dependency,  "many 
appear  to  their  attending  physicians  like 
three-year-olds "  and  are  treated  as  such, 
Mrs.  Shain  added. 

Early  in  her  lecture,  she  Instructed  each 
student  to  use  the  other  hand  to  take  notes. 
The  results  were  shaky  scrawls,  painfully 
made,  that  were  nearly  illegible. 

CREATING  VARIOUS  INFIRMITIES 

Later  she  divided  the  class  of  about  100 
first-year  students  into  several  groups,  in 
each  of  which  several  infirmities  were  repre- 
sented. For  Mrs.  Levin,  as  for  several  others, 
the  handicap  of  arthritis  was  created  by  the 
simple  device  of  taping  fingers  aind  thumbs 
together.  Even  the  simple  task  of  extracting 
a  pen  from  a  handbag  and  removing  its  cap 
then  became  a  major  undertaking. 

Mary  O'Connor.  24,  her  ears  plugged  with 
cotton  and  her  hands  in  rubber  gloves,  was 
sent  off  to  use  the  telephone.  Joining  her 
group  for  discussions  after  trying  to  obtain 
a  numl)er  from  a  telephone  operator,  she 
said: 

"It  sure  makes  you  want  to  stay  young.  It 
was  horrible.  I  had  to  ask  her  to  repeat  the 
number  twice,  and  I  could  just  sense  her 
thinking  who  is  this  dummy?'  " 

"I  couldn't  make  it,"  said  Ann  Spangler, 
27,  who  had  been  sent  in  a  wheelchair  to  try 
to  use  a  restroom.  "It  was  frustrating.  I  had 
no  idea  how  much  trouble  it  would  be." 

Some  were  given  fading  eyesight  with 
grease-smeared  glasses  and  others  halting 
footsteps  with  beans  placed  in  their  shoes  or 
with  walkers— metal  stands  to  lean  on— as 
they  shuffled  toward  a  bus  stop. 

As  they  shared  their  experiences  on  re- 
turning to  their  groups,  most  spoke  of  anger 
and  frustration  over  even  their  temporary 
infirmities. 

"The  difference. "  said  Mrs.  Levin,  "is  that 
I  can  take  the  tape  off  my  hands  and  its  all 
over. "  But  the  memory,  she  thought,  might 
be  indelible.* 
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HONORING  UVINGSTON  BIDDLE 

HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Living- 
ston Biddle  will  soon  be  leaving  his 
post  as  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment of  the  Arts,  but  the  legacy  of 
his  tenure  as  Chairman  will  last  for 
decades  to  come. 

It  was  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to 
work  with  Mr.  Biddle  through  the  In- 
terior Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
He  brought  the  enthusiasm,  dedica- 
tion, and  spirit  which  are  so  much  a 
part  of  his  own  personality  to  his  work 
for  the  Endowment  with  a  result  that 
has  spearheaded  new  directions  and 
purpose  to  the  arts  in  America. 

One  of  the  areas  that  I  worked  with 
him  most  happily  on  was  increasing 
the  role  of  the  Endowment  in  encour- 
aging arts  in  rural  and  nonmetropoli- 
tan  areas.  Prior  to  his  chairmanship, 
the  Endowment  had  directed  most  of 
its  energies  to  the  large,  metropolitan 
arts  efforts.  While  their  success  was 
significant.  Livingston  Biddle  felt  the 
Endowment  could  do  more,  and  with 
tireless  enthusiasm,  he  traveled 
throughout  all  parts  of  America  to 
spread  the  role  of  arts  in  the  lives  of 
our  citizens. 

In  his  work  with  our  subcommittee, 
he  was  thoughtful,  innovative,  and  re- 
alistic. I  feel  I  can  speak  for  all  the 
members  and  staff  in  expressing  our 
respect  for  the  leadership  he  gave  to 
the  Endowment. 

While  Livingston  Biddle  is  leaving 
his  post  as  Endowment  Chairman.  I 
know  he  will  not  be  leaving  his  enthu- 
siasm or  dedication  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arts.  I  am  certain  he  will 
continue  his  efforts  in  some  role;  and  I 
am  certain  the  arts  of  our  country  will 
be  better  for  his  efforts. 

One  thing  about  Livingston  Biddle 
was  that  he  was  also  a  man  with 
humor  and  perspective  about  himself 
and  his  role.  Thus.  I  pass  along  this 
anecdote: 

Earlier  this  year  Mr.  Biddle  and  his 
wife  Catharine  spent  several  weeks  in 
China,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  When  being  introduced 
to  a  group  of  cultural  leaders  outside 
Peking,  the  Arts  Endowment  Chair- 
man was  surprised  to  hear  himself  re- 
ferred to  as  a  swan  by  the  local  cultur- 
al minister.  Mr.  Biddle  asked  his  inter- 
preter about  it.  who  replied.  "I'm  very 
sorry— the  minister  has  his  birds  con- 
fused. He  meant  to  say  lame  duck." 

But  for  those  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  him.  the  first  description  was 
much  truer.  The  Government  can 
never  have  too  many  workers  like  Liv- 
ingston Biddle  who  provide  so  much  to 
the  people  and  the  Nation.  We  will 
miss  him  in  the  Government;  but  I 
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know  the  arts  will  continue  to  benefit 
from  his  efforts.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  ROBERT  P. 
HUPP 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ne- 
braska Society  of  Washington.  D.C.,  is 
privileged  to  honor  Rev.  Robert  P. 
Hupp  as  the  Distinguished  Nebraskan 
of  1981.  During  his  41  years  in  the 
priesthood.  Father  Hupp's  selfless 
dedication  has  earned  him  the  appre- 
ciation and  the  admiration  of  those  in 
every  parish  and  community  that  he 
has  served. 

Our  wish  to  Father  Hupp  is  that  his 
life  may  be  as  richly  blessed  as  the 
lives  of  those  he  has  touched,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  summary  of  this  respected 
gentleman's  service  to  the  people  of 
Nebraska. 

Father  Hupp  has  been  Executive  Director 
of  Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  since 
1973.  during  which  time  he  helped  establish 
the  Boys  Town  Institute  for  Communica- 
tion Disorders  In  Children  and  the  Boys 
Town  Urban  Program.  For  three  years  prior 
to  his  Boys  Town  appointment.  Father 
Hupp  was  Vicar  General  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Omaha. 

During  his  more  than  40  years  of  service 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  In  Nebraska. 
Father  Hupp  has  served  several  parishes. 
He  was  founding  pastor  of  Omaha's  Christ 
the  King  Church,  which  he  continued  to 
serve  as  pastor  for  20  years.  He  also  served 
as  pastor  at  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Wayne. 
Nebraska,  as  well  as  assistant  pastor  for 
three  Omaha  churches:  St.  Mary's  Church 
(1946),  St.  Margaret  Marys  Church  (1942- 
1943)  and  St.  Bridget's  Church  (1940-42).  In 
addition.  Father  Hupp  was  Chaplain  of  the 
Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  Director 
of  the  Omaha  Catholic  Youth  Organization 
from  1946-1950. 

Currently,  Father  Hupp  is  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Mid-America 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He 
also  sits  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  United 
Way  of  the  Midlands,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  City  of  Hope  National  Medical 
Center  and  the  National  Advisory  Neurolog- 
ical and  Communicative  Disorders  Stroke 
Council.  Having  served  the  United  States 
Navy  for  three  years  during  World  War  II, 
Father  Hupp  remains  an  active  clerical 
member  of  the  American  Legion. 

As  a  compliment  to  his  many  appoint- 
ments. Father  Hupp  has  received  numerous 
awards  during  his  long  career  of  service.  He 
holds  honorary  doctorates  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  at  Omaha,  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  in  Emmite- 
burg,  Maryland.  He  also  has  been  honored 
by  alumni  chapters  of  Notre  Dame  and 
Creighton  Universities,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Jesuit  Honor  Society  (Alpha 
Sigma  Nu).  Father  Hupp  has  received  a  Na- 
tional Idealism  Award  from  the  City  of 
Hope,  and  outstanding  service  awards  from 
the  United  Nations  Association  of  the  USA. 
the    Fraternal    Order   of   Eagles   and    the 
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(Omaha)  Jewish  Community  Center.  He  is  a 
Clergy  Knight  of  the  Equestrian  Order  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem. 

Father  Hupp  is  a  native  of  Wheeler 
County.  Nebraska.  He  graduated  from  St. 
Boniface  High  School  (now  Pope  John 
XXIII  High  School)  in  Elgin.  Nebraska,  and 
attended  Kenrich  Seminary  and  St.  Louis 
Preparatory  Seminary.  Iwth  in  St.  Louis. 
Missouri.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
on  May  18.  1940.  at  St.  Cecilia's  Cathedral 
in  Omaha.* 


ARROWHEAD  CHAPTER  OF  HA- 
DASSAH  HONORS  LENORE 
SCHON 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  LE^VIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  women  of 
Hadassah  have  played  a  remarkable 
role  in  the  rebirth  and  survival  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  Their  concerns  found 
expression  in  a  vast  network  of  medi- 
cal programs,  child  rescue  efforts,  and 
significant  educational  projects.  The 
combined  energies  and  talents  of 
many  caring  people  made  this  all 
happen. 

Lenore  Schon  is  one  of  these  caring 
people.  She  has  been  a  loyal,  devoted, 
and  active  member  of  Hadassah  for  30 
years.  She  has  been  the  guiding  force 
for  Arrowhead  Chapter's  successes 
serving  as  president  and  in  other  nu- 
merous positions  of  leadership  when- 
ever and  wherever  needed.  Her  devo- 
tion and  talents  have  certainly  helped 
to  keep  the  chapter  together. 

Her  capabilities  have  been  recog- 
nized on  the  regional  level  as  well,  as 
she  has  been  elected  to  serve  as  pro- 
gram co-vice  president  of  the  southern 
Pacific  coast  region  of  Hadassah. 
Lenore  has  also  served  the  community 
as  a  member  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Board  of  Realtors,  is  a  vice  president 
of  our  temple  sisterhood,  cochairs  the 
temple  education  commission,  and  is 
involved  in  numerous  time-giving  pur- 
suits. 

Lenore  is  a  graduate  of  UCLA  and 
did  graduate  work  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Her  professional  career  has  in- 
cluded being  a  certified  social  case- 
worker, a  teacher,  school  psychologist, 
nursery  school  director,  jeweler,  and 
real  estate  broker.  Her  family  life  lov- 
ingly encompasses  being  a  wife, 
mother,  and  grandmother— her  favor- 
ite role. 

In  appreciation  of  her  valued  serv- 
ice, the  Arrowhead  Chapter  of  Hadas- 
sah is  paying  tribute  to  Lenore  Schon 
on  October  28.  1981,  at  their  annual 
"Supply  Shower  Tribute  Luncheon." 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  members 
of  the  Hadassah  in  expressing  my  pro- 
found gratitude  and  deep  admiration 
to  Mrs.  Schon.» 
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DISINFORMATION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  Tift  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14,  1981 
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MAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  disinformation  by  the 
is  the  main  theme  of  the 
he  Spike.  "  The  factual  basis 
lovel  has  been  well  document- 
o  reinforce  the  importance  of 
of  that  book,  I  would  like 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  a 
entitled     'The     Other 
rom   the   Juno    1981    issue   of 
Am?rican  Bulletin, 
addition   to   describing   the   dec- 
campaign  of  the  Soviets  to 
the   war  of  disinformation, 
con^mentary  also  pays  tribute  to 
friend  and  colleague  on  the 
Affairs  Committee,  the  Hon- 
]D    Derwinski.    of    Illinois.    I 
colleague's  interest  in  sup- 
U.S.    activities,    such    as   our 
radio  braodcasts,  to  help 
the  Soviet   campaign  of  lies 
distbrtions  and  their  wars  of  ter- 
inderground  movements,  and 
liberation. 
c(^mentary  follows: 
The  Other  Wars 
the  cold  war 
in  importance  of  the  no-shooting 
ihe  cold  war,  a  misnomer  given  to 
of  Soviet  expansionism  after  the 
irld  war.  Already  during  the  war. 
Union  was  preparing  for  what 
known  as  "peaceful  co-existence" 
;enninology  and  "cold  war"  in  our 
In    Nazi    concentration    camps, 
inmates  had  wormed  their  way 
ions    of    guards    and    informers, 
many  lesser  duties  for  their  Nazi 
hich   placed   them   in   control   of 
While  Western  allies  were 
only  with  defeating  the  enemy 
the  war,  communists  were  oper- 
(  rders  from  Moscow,  preparing  for 
iiation   of   co-prisoners,   potential 
leaders  of  peacetime  Europe,  in 
days  of  the  war.  To  cite  one  case 
Sdward  R.  Murrow.  one  of  Ameri- 
and  bravest  journalists,  knew  of 
plot   and  as  he  entered  Nazi 
camps    with    the    liberating 
army,  sought  to  save  the  intended 
communist  treason,  among  others 
SenkI,  Lord  Mayor  of  Prague,  who 
in  greater  danger  from  commu- 
inmates  than  from  the  defeated 


pri  soners. 


victory,  the  Soviets  were  al- 

pufsuing    plans    for    the   permanent 

Nazi  occupied  lands,  the  Baltic 

Hungary.    Czechoslovakia. 

;ave  no  assistance  to  the  popula- 

were  supposedly  liberating  unless 

Party  leaders  were  in  control  of 

of  liberation  movement.  The 

uprising  was  doomed  from  the  be- 

Slovak  uprising  in   1944,  sup- 

irst  by  Communist  guerrillas  and 

grqups  of  the  advancing  Red  Army, 

little  assistance  when  it  became 

democratic  Slovaks  in  the  army 

)eople   themselves  could   not   be 


(.f 
P)land. 


,  thit 
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ousted  from  the  forefront  of  the  liberation 
movement. 

The  Yalta  agreement  was  totally  disre- 
garded by  co-signer  Stalin.  Yalta,  which  was 
to  have  facilitated  the  last  stages  of  the 
war,  the  postwar  demobilization,  and  en- 
sured an  organized  transition,  turned  out  to 
be  Communist  enslavement.  Free  elections, 
promised  by  Yalta  to  the  liberated  coun- 
tries, were  never  held;  instead,  Stalin's 
forces  moved  in;  with  the  Red  Army  came 
the  Communist  stooges  from  Moscow  and 
the  new  Communist  government. 

The  Communist  great  enterprise  was 
made  easier  by  the  fact  that  the  Red  Army 
"liberated"  the  capitals:  Berlin,  Warsaw, 
Budapest,  Prague.  General  Patton,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  Prague,  was  ordered  not 
to  enter  the  city.  Against  his  will,  the  Amer- 
ican general  had  to  forfeit  the  honor  of  lib- 
erating Prague  to  the  Red  Army,  which 
marched  in  two  days  after  the  fighting  was 
all  over.  In  giving  his  order  to  Patton,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief Dwight  Eisenhower  was 
thinking  militarily,  not  politically,  not  of 
postwar  situations  and  the  future.  Only 
Vienna  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  occu- 
pied by  the  Pour  Powers— Britain,  France, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union— 
and  the  Western  Allies  stayed  as  long  as  the 
Soviets. 

When  the  Communists,  under  Stalin's 
guidance,  took  over  Czechoslovakia  in 
1948— they  had  to  postpone  the  takeover  in 
1945— Washington  finally  became  sufficient- 
ly alarmed  to  take  some  preventative  steps 
to  stop  the  Soviet  avalanche  in  Europe. 
President  Truman  supported  General  Mar- 
shall's Plan  to  aid  the  exhausted  countries 
of  Western  Europe.  (Communist  countries 
of  the  Eastern  bloc  were  not  permitted  by 
Stalin  to  participate  in  the  Marshall  Plan 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe).  Commu- 
nist expansion  was  thus  slowed  down,  but 
not  stopped:  it  simply  would  take  Moscow 
longer  to  put  into  action  its  long-term  plan 
of  conquest. 

THE  COLD  WAR  IN  RETROSPECT 

The  struggle  for  the  survival  of  a  free 
West  is  known  as  the  cold  war;  it  was  a  de- 
laying action,  but  always  on  the  defensive. 
Fortunately,  it  gave  the  Western  democra- 
cies valuable  time  to  recuperate  economical- 
ly and  to  get  a  sure  footing  in  government. 

Yet  to  this  day  some  misguided  Ameri- 
cans, in  their  avid  search  for  truth,  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  Washington  had  reacted  too 
strongly  to  the  cold  war;  that,  in  fact,  the 
dangers  of  the  cold  war  were  a  thing  of  our 
own  imagination;  that  we  not  only  saw 
danger  where  there  was  none,  but  that  actu- 
ally we  were  the  ones  responsible  to  a  great 
degree  for  the  cold  war.  We  are  good  at  un- 
dermining our  own  efforts. 

WAR  OF  DISINFORMATION 

It  takes  some  doing  to  forget  or  to  distort 
historical  facts  of  such  clarity  and  magni- 
tude. The  distortion  was  made  easier  by  a 
war  of  another  kind,  by  the  war  of  disinfor- 
mation, which  has  been  waged  against  us 
with  considerable  success  for  three  decades 
and  more. 

We  in  the  West  are  now  witnessing  a 
Soviet  peace  campaign  to  disarm  Western 
vigilance  and  comprehension.  Moscow  has 
not  been  doing  to  a  well  militarily  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  politically  in  Poland  and  else- 
where so  it  is  time  to  switch  tactics,  to 
divert  our  attention.  Frequently,  Moscow 
accuses  others  of  doing  precisely  what  it  has 
been  shown  to  have  done. 

The  KGB's  International  Information  De- 
partment,   in   charge   of   "disinformation." 
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has  been  reorganized  and  is  now  the  direct- 
ing center  of  the  anti-U.S.  propaganda 
effort  (as  reported  by  CIA  Deputy  Director 
for  Operations  John  McMahon  to  the  closed 
House  Intelligence  Committee).  The  Soviets 
are  now  spending  from  $3  billion  to  $4  bil- 
lion a  year  on  anti-U.S.  covert  action  and 
propaganda.  This  does  not  include  the  ac- 
tivities carried  on  by  Cuba  and  East  Europe- 
an countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  Soviets  have  established  a  worldwide 
network  of  agents,  organizations,  and  tech- 
nical facilities  "  (see  American  Bulletin,  May 
1981). 

ORGANIZED  DECEIT 

In  the  war  of  disinformation,  organized 
deceit  plays  an  important  role  in  Soviet  for- 
eign policy.  Lenin  saw  this  very  clearly 
when  he  planned  the  campaign  in  1921:  "To 
tell  the  truth  is  a  petty  bourgeois  habit 
whereas  for  us  to  lie  is  justified  by  our  ob- 
jectives. Capitalists  the  world  over  and  their 
governments  will  close  their  eyes  on  these 
activities  and  will  become  blind  as  well  as 
deaf-mutes.  They  will  send  us  credits  which 
will,  in  turn,  serve  to  finance  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  their  countries.  They  will 
supply  us  with  equipment  and  the  technolo- 
gy that  we  lack  and  will  help  us  to  rebuild 
our  military  industries  which  we  need  to 
launch  victorious  attacks  against  our  suppli- 
ers. In  other  words,  they  will  always  work  to 
prepare  their  own  suicide. "  How  prophetic 
were  the  words  of  Lenin  to  Tchitcherin.  his 
commissar  for  foreign  affairs! 

The  International  Department  of  the 
Communist  Central  Committee  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  run  by  the  veteran  Stalinist 
Boris  Ponomarev.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the 
KGB  plan  is  the  undermining  of  govern- 
ment authority  in  Western  countries,  which 
is  to  bring  about  the  strategic  defeat  of 
enemy  No.  One,  the  United  States,  and  the 
NATO  Alliance,  without  having  to  fight  a 
war. 

In  the  United  States,  we  cooperated  very 
nicely  with  Mr.  Ponomarev  by  undermining, 
almost  ruining  the  CIA,  by  turning  Vietnam 
into  a  debacle,  military  and  moral,  by  lower- 
ing military  defenses,  and  above  all.  by  criti- 
cizing brutally  our  own  government,  closing 
our  eyes  to  Soviet  sins  and  finding  impossi- 
ble excuses  for  Soviet  behavior.  Some  opin- 
ion-makers went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the 
United  States  was  responsible  for  the  cold 
war. 

KGB  training  schools  have  manuals 
which  describe  "active  measures"  to  be 
taken.  High  on  the  list  for  undermining  a 
nation's  morale  are:  character  assassina- 
tions to  discredit  Western  leaders;  covertly 
sponsored  strikes  and  demonstrations  of  in- 
nocent do-gooders;  alienation  of  the  young 
generation  so  that  it  would  lose  faith  in  our 
principles;  the  spreading  of  false  informa- 
tion to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  United 
States  and  our  Western  allies;  the  infiltra- 
tion and  manipulations  of  New  Leftist 
groups;  secret  support  of  terrorists;  and  fi- 
nally misuse  of  the  Western  press  and  other 
media. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  ANTI-AMERICAN  LIES 

Disinformation.  Soviet  style,  is  divided 
into  several  categories:  Forgeries  and  false 
rumors;  written  and  oral  disinformation: 
"gray"  or  unattrlbuted  propaganda;  "black" 
or  falsely  attributed  propaganda;  clandes- 
tine radio  stations;  political  blackmail;  reli- 
gious drives  for  peace;  deception  game,  and 
others.  The  Hon.  Edward  Derwinski  (R-Ill) 
saw  fit  to  publish  the  excellent  summary  of 
William  Parham  of  Norwich.  Conn.  (Bulle- 
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tin.  April  14.  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  May  18.  1981). 

How  is  it  done?  Soviet  Ambassador  to 
Zambia  warns  the  Zambian  President  that 
Soviet  intelligence  has  learned  that  British 
and  American  ir.telligence  are  plotting  to 
overthrow  him  and  advise  him  to  cancel  his 
trip  to  London  and  Washington.  A  similar 
plan  had  been  used  by  the  British  and 
Americans  to  overthrow  Nkrumah  of 
Ghana,  say  the  Soviets.  The  false  rumor 
misled  the  Africans  to  abandon  the  pro- 
posed vist. 

Forgeries  of  documents  are  numerous.  In 
the  50s.  the  Communists  put  out  a  clever 
facsimile  of  Cesk6  Slovo.  newspaper  pub- 
lished by  Czech  exiles  in  Munich.  Not  only 
was  the  type,  quality  of  paper  identical  with 
the  original,  but  also  the  mailing  list  was 
complete;  unsuspecting  subscribers  in 
Europe.  Canada  and  the  United  States  re- 
ceived the  "last  copy"  of  the  allegedly  de- 
funct newspaper;  the  contents  imparted  the 
sad  news  of  the  demise  of  political  exiled 
leaders  and  their  organ. 

"Black "  propaganda  perpetrated  by  Tass 
and  Pravda  of  Moscow  and  such  media 
often  gives  out  statements  by  Western  poll 
ticlans  and  well-known  Western  newspapers 
out  of  context  and  in  "flatly  false  fashion." 
For  instance,  the  Soviets  used  a  forged  U.S. 
State  Department  airgram  urging  U.S.  em- 
bassies In  Western  Europe  (1979)  to  collect 
information  useful  In  bribing  or  eliminating 
foreign  trade  competition.  Although  the 
London  Times  promptly  labeled  the  story  a 
forgery.  Tass  insisted  that  the  Times  had 
authenticated  the  document. 

Much  time  is  spent  on  manipulation  and 
control  of  foreign  media  "asseU. "  news  re- 
porters, editors  and  media.  Former  News- 
week senior  editor  Arnaud  de  Borchgrave 
makes  this  the  main  theme  of  his  novel 
"The  Spike." 

The  Czech  defector  Ladislav  Bittman. 
former  deputy  chief  of  the  Disinformation 
Department  of  the  Czech  intelligence  serv- 
ice, told  a  Congressional  committee  that  a 
relatively  high  percentage  of  Soviet  bloc 
secret  agents  operate  as  journalists.  They 
are  understandably  a  great  asset  to  Commu- 
nist Intelligence. 

Secret  agents  operate  in  many  ways. 
Many  secret  American  documents  that  the 
Soviet  bloc  intelligence  is  able  to  steal  here 
from  U.S.  government  sources  after  a  while 
come  back  to  the  United  States.  "The  docu- 
ment Is  then  leaked  to  the  press  with  the  as- 
sumption that  its  publication  will  either 
hurt  the  Administration's  public  image, 
widen  the  gap  between  the  United  States 
and  their  foreign  allies,  or  hurt  the  country 
In  some  other  way, "  said  the  defector,  Ladis- 
lav Bittman.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
America  with  its  tradition  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  its  aggressive  competition  policy. 

Agents  of  influence,  such  as  government 
officials,  political  figures,  scientists,  etc.  are 
knowingly  or  unwittingly  useful  partici- 
pants in  the  deceit  game. 

International  front  groups  defend  and 
propagate  Soviet  deceit.  This  is  especially 
true  of  religious  and  peace  movements  that 
are  skillfully  misused  by  Moscow.  Foremost 
among  them  are  the  World  Peace  Council, 
with  headquarters  in  Helsinki,  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  Peace  in  Vienna,  its  af- 
filiate, the  U.S.  Peace  Council,  the  presum- 
ably nonpolitical  Christian  Peace  Confer- 
ence, which  is  maneuvered  by  the  KGB  Into 
•nearly  constant  support  for  Soviet  foreign 
and  defense  policy  objectives. " 

World  Peace  Council  owns  a  number  of 
publications  which  are  published  in  English. 
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French.  Spanish.  German  and  a  large 
number  of  bulletins  and  booklets.  Its  princi- 
pal propaganda  objective  is  to  encourage 
the  West  to  disarm.  WPC  sponsors  meet- 
ings, including  such  congresses  as  "World 
Forum  of  Peace  Forces. "  the  "World  Com- 
mittee for  Religious  Leaders  for  Lasting 
Peace.  Disarmament  and  Just  Relations  be- 
tween People. " 

The  "World  Federation  of  Democratic 
Youth. "  the  "International  Union  of  Stu- 
dents."  the  "Women's  International  Demo- 
cratic Federation"  and  a  number  of  similar 
organizations  are  all  fronts  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

DISINFORMATION  OF  THE  PRESS 

The  famous  Russian  scientist.  Andrei  Sak- 
harov.  now  exiled  in  Russia  by  the  Soviet 
government,  managed  to  smuggle  out  a  tes- 
tament to  the  West.  The  Nobel  prize  winner 
warned  that  "People  in  the  West  have  been 
bought  by  Soviet  agencies  In  the  most  direct 
sense  of  the  word,  political  figures,  business 
men  and  a  great  many  writers,  journalists, 
government  advisers  and  heads  of  the 
media." 

To  weaken  Western  defense,  to  encourage 
unilateral  disarmament,  the  Soviets  have 
launched  a  major  propaganda  effort  against 
the  neutron  bomb,  which  has  cost  them  to 
date  $100  million.  This  political  campaign 
against  the  neutron  bomb  has  been  one  of 
the  most  significant  and  successful. 

The  Press  is  a  very  good  screen  to  hide 
behind  while  working  to  create  a  society 
which  would  no  longer  tolerate  freedom  of 
the  press  or  any  other  fundamental  free- 
dom. 

In  London.  Sir  James  Goldsmith  present- 
ed a  statement  on  "The  Communist  Propa- 
ganda Apparatus  and  Other  Threats  to  the 
Media "  before  the  Media  Committee  of  the 
Conservative  Parly  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. January  21.  1981.  Newspapers  of  fine 
reputation  in  credibility  such  as  the  London 
Times  are  accused  of  permitting  the  infiltra- 
tion of  radical  or  false  news.  "For  the  past 
five  years  I  have  studied  these  phenomena 
with  some  care.  I  have  been  able  to  identify 
many  of  the  journalists,  newspapers  and  TV 
programs  which  innocently  or  otherwise  are 
used  in  these  campaigns.  To  the  relatively- 
experienced  eye  it  is  easy  to  detect  a  cam- 
paign at  an  early  stage  and  thereby  to  per- 
ceive some  of  the  objectives  of  the  left-wing 

Several  critical  examples  are  given  by  Sir 
James  Goldsmith:  "When  it  became  clear 
that  the  Communist  takeover  of  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  had  created  unspeakable 
horror,  the  left-wing  intelligentsia  of  the 
West  were  faced  with  a  dilemma:  they  had 
fought  for  the  hand-over  of  these  countries 
to  the  Communists.  Now  that  the  conse- 
quences were  evident  they  needed  someone 
else  to  blame,  so  a  moral  life-buoy  was 
thrown  them  by  a  campaign  attempting  to 
blame  Henry  Kissinger  for  the  evente  in 
Cambodia. " 

Speaking  of  Great  Britain:  "Recently  we 
have  seen  great  companies  paralysed  by 
strikes  at  the  very  time  that  they  were 
struggling  for  survival.  Often  these  strikes 
are  caused  by  a  handful  of  men  over  seem- 
ingly trivial  issues.  And  we  hear  the  usual 
comment:  They  must  be  mad.  they  must 
want  to  commit  suicide.'  What  a  ridiculous 
statement.  These  small  groups  do  not  want 
to  commit  suicide,  they  want  to  create  un- 
employment, they  want  to  create  chaos. 
They  want  to  create  civil  strife.  Because 
only  in  this  way  can  they  bring  about  the 
structural  changes  they  seek.  Those  who 
are  committing  suicide  are  the  thousands 
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destroyed  by  a  small  minority.  We  have 
been  too  cowardly  to  fight  back.  Some  have 
refused  to  face  the  facts,  some  have  found  it 
comfortable  to  preach  tolerance.  Some  have 
preferred  to  avoid  the  problem  and  to  emi- 
grate—over four  million  during  the  past  fif- 
teen years.  Some  have  been  just  plain  apa- 
thetic. But  all  are  guilty.  Guilty  of  treason 
by  default." 

The  Czech  defector  Ladislav  Bittman  gave 
further  evidence  in  his  testimony:  "Some 
journalists  are  bought  or  blackmailed. 
Others  are  agents  who  receive  Instructions 
from  time  to  time  to  publish  this  or  that." 
The  West  certainly  does  not  lack  Informa- 
tion about  the  dangers  of  disinformation. 
Again  we  must  recommend  "The  Spike"  by 
Arnaud  de  Borchgrave  and  more  recently 
"The  Strategy  of  Lies"  by  Auguste  Lecoeur. 
a  prominent  member  of  the  French  Commu- 
nist Party,  who  was  kicked  out  of  the  Party 
for  objecting  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

In  defense  of  the  press,  it  must  be  said 
that  often  false  information  is  repeated 
quite  innocently  and  as  it  is  repeated  it 
gathers  further  credibility  and  momentum. 
Responsible  journalists  go  to  great  lengths 
to  check  a  statement,  but  inevitably  even 
they  sometimes  fall  into  the  trap. 

For  the  sake  of  being  "First  with  the 
news"  to  captivate  the  largest  audience  (in 
the  media  popularity  contests  which  go  on 
constantly),  some  TV  programs  disclosed 
loo  much  of  CIA  activities  and  the  Adminis- 
tration's efforts,  so  that  our  enemies  were 
given  a  review  in  detail.  No  matter  how  deli- 
cate a  situation  may  be  diplomatically,  as 
were  the  hostage  negotiations,  a  network 
feels  free  'to  tell  all."  accurate  or  otherwise. 
Furthermore,  networks  sometimes  give  a 
one-sided  report.  According  to  the  study  by 
Georgetown  University  Center  for  Ethics 
and  Public  Policy,  networks  report«d  on  the 
"negative  side  of  CIA  InteUigence  activities 
under  Presidents  Kennedy.  Johnson  and 
Nixon  but  failed  to  give  the  reason  for  the 
CIA  activity  abroad. ' 

Similarly,  the  Georgetown  Center  study 
found  that  a  string  of  twenty  evening  TV 
news  stories  about  Chile  focused  on  the  pe- 
riods before  Chile's  first  and  only  commu- 
nist president,  Mr.  Allende,  was  adroitly  put 
in  power  by  only  38  percent  of  those  voting 
in  the  election;  moreover,  many  of  these 
voters  had  not  been  aware  of  Allende's  lies 
with  communisu  and  of  the  support  he  was 
receiving.  The  networks  did  not— and  still 
do  not— "make  It  clear  that  the  Allende 
regime  was  preparing  to  pursue  a  Marxist 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  with  the  close 
collatwration  and  support  of  Moscow  and 
Cuba. " 

Such  news  accounts  are  sometimes 
"spiked  "  (not  used)  or  pigeonholed. 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  WAR 

The  United  Nations  is  riddled  with  Soviet 
and  Communist  agents;  KGB  agents  are  ac- 
tually in  control  of  personnel  and  other  im- 
portant departments  (see  American  Bulle- 
tin, May  1981).  For  years,  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  Third  World  governments  have  been 
trying  to  muzzle  the  free  press  through  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  to  "estab- 
lish a  New  World  Information  Order  that 
would  set  up  a  licensing  system  for  journal- 
ists working  abroad  and  encourage  news  or- 
ganizations to  support  government  policies 
at  home"  (Newsweek,  June  1,  1981).  The  os- 
tensible aim  of  the  Order  would  be  to  pro- 
mote a  "more  balanced  flow  of  news  and  in- 
formation around  the  world. ' 
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THE  RADIO  WAR 
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t|iroughout  the  world:  the  influence 

position  of  the  United  States 

weakened  in  the  process."  stated  Rep. 

Derwinski  of  111.  in  his  U.S.  House 

Representatives   report   on   Radio   War. 
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4;iA  estimates  that  the  Soviet  Union 

million  a  year  on  jamming,  four 

4at  the  United  States  spends  on  pro- 

itself  and  $3.5  billion  a  year  on 

propaganda    offensive.    The 

nion  has  renewed  extensive  jam- 

the  Voice  of  America.  BBC  and  DW 

Voice).  The  truth  as  broadcast  by 

United  States  has  become  less  audible 

competitive  with  Soviet  lies." 

SIGNAL  AND  A  STRONG  MESSAGE" 

the  Soviet  radio  has  been  expand- 

US  has  suffered  financial,  technical 

shortcomings:   US   broadcasting 

mbdem   radio  transmissions,   techni- 

ei  igineers.  linguists,  etc.  Yet  it  is  of 

im  jortance  to  send  our  "message  of 

i  cross  the  Iron  Curtain,  to  the  40 

1  iloslems  in  the  Soviet  Union,  to  the 

1  :ast.  The  Afghanistan  invasion  and 

Poland  crisis  have  proved  this  sharply. 

states  Congressnr'.an  Derwinski:  "I 

believe   that    the   recent   events   in 

ould  have  developed  the  way  they 

ifhout  the  communication  provided 

c(  urageous  Polish  workers  by  the  US 

« specially  RFE,  and  those  of  other 

world  countries  .  .  .  We  should  improve 

content.  We  need  a  strong  signal 

stAong  message." 

;:983    has   been   introduced   in   the 

Representatives  for  a  supplemen- 

apprfcpriation  of  $2  million  to  RFE  and 

qapital  equipment  to  make  its  oper- 

efficient:  SI  million  for  a  new 

nedium  wave  transmitter  for  trans- 

to  Poland.  Czechoslovakia  and  Ru- 

$2.2  million  for  the  cost  of  re- 

mide   necessary   by   the   bombing   of 

headquarters  in  Munich  last  February. 

TERRORISM— NEW  DEVELOPMENTS 

Haiana  in    1966,   the  Tri-Continental 

I  ice  decided  to  support  international 

groups  (Arnaud  de  Borchgrave  to 

ite  subcommittee  on  security  (see 

Am(  rican  Bulletin,  May  1981).  This  was 

t|me  of  detente,  a  period  which  is 

and  affectionately  remembered  by 

idealistic  Americans  as  a  period  of 

coexistence  and  progress. 

.ana    plan    went    into   operation 

several  European  counter-intelli- 

sp^cialists  became  aware  of  its  effects 

beg^n  to  collect  evidence  but  Soviet 

was  so  busy  at  misrepresent- 

hiding  facts  under  the  protective 

detente  that  it  took  Western  gov- 

ten    years    to    recognize    Soviet 
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strategy.  "Western  governments  and  opin- 
ion makers  were  sufficiently  anesthesized 
with  a  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence,  known 
in  the  West  as  detente." 

Another  Czech  defector.  General  Jan 
Sejna,  reported  in  Washington  on  KGB  and 
GRU  (military)  training  camps  for  terrorists 
established  in  Czechoslovakia  in  the  mid- 
60s.  "Graduates  included  two  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  of  the  Italian  Red  Brigades. ' 
There  are  now.  according  to  Sejna.  thou- 
sands of  highly  trained  terrorists,  working 
to  undermine  Western  democratic  soci- 
eties." 

Washington  has  finally  reacted  to  the 
threat  of  organized  world  terrorism.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  pardoned  two  top  FBI  officials 
charged  with  illegal  breakins  of  the  Weath- 
er Underground  in  1972.  The  Senate  has  set 
up  a  new  sub-committee  on  security  and  ter- 
rorism, dealing  with  threats  to  the  United 
States  from  subversive  groups.  Chairman  is 
Senator  Jeremiah  Denton  (R.-Ala.). 

Civil  liberties  groups  will  probably  raise 
the  cry  of  McCarthyism.  But  Robert  H. 
Kupperman,  co-author  of  "Terrorism: 
Threat  and  Response,"  believes  that  unless 
the  United  States  and  the  West  do  some- 
thing to  counter  terrorism  "then  we'll  look 
for  scapegoats  for  real  and  that  could  bring 
on  another  era  of  McCarthyism"  ("Wash- 
ington Reacts  to  Rise  of  Terrorism,"  Julia 
Malone,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
June  2.  1981). 

WAR  or  UNDERGROin«D  MOVEMENTS 

Soviet  intelligence  supports  an  interna- 
tional network  of  neo-Nazi  activity  in  the 
United  States.  Canada,  Europe,  Iran  and 
Palestine.  It  tries  to  arouse  fear  in  the  West 
by  creating  "an  image  of  a  new  monster  in 
Germany." 

WARS  OF  LIBERATION 

Czechoslovakia  in  1968  and  Afghanistan 
in  1979  are  two  excellent  examples  of  Soviet 
tactics.  If  the  Kremlin  cannot  manipulate 
its  Communist  stooges,  the  Soviets  move  in 
with  the  Red  Army  and  place  more  obedient 
puppets  on  the  throne  of  the  occupied  coun- 
try. 

LIFE  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  Prague  regime  celebrated  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Communist  Party.  From  the  day  of 
its  inception,  it  has  been  a  party  of  high 
treason.  In  May  1919.  Soviet  emissary  Muna 
established  a  workingmen's  council  in  the 
mining  town  of  Kladno  near  Prague  and  co- 
operated with  spokesmen  for  Bela  Kun.  the 
"Hun",  whose  hordes  had  invaded  Slovakia. 
In  August  1920.  the  Marxist  left-wing  of  the 
Social  Democrats  called  a  railroad  strike  to 
prevent  the  sending  of  crucial  military  aid 
to  Poland,  then  under  attack  by  the  Red 
Army.  In  September  1920,  the  F^rty  took 
over  by  force  the  Social  Democrats  head- 
quarters and  newspaper  and  declared  an  all- 
out  strike.  In  1921.  the  Czechoslovak  Com- 
munist Party  became  a  member  of  the 
Third  International,  which  meant  absolute 
sul)servience  to  the  Comintern  and  accept- 
ance of  the  revolutionary  conspiracy.  Thus 
from  its  inception  the  party  has  been 
against  Czechoslovakia  as  a  free  state,  a 
willing  servant  to  Soviet  interests.  It  has 
always  obeyed  Moscow's  orders,  even  when 
it  meant  betraying  Czechoslovakia's  basic 
interests  of  survival  as  a  state  during  the 
Sudeten  crisis  of  dismemberment.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Communist  Party  was  best  de- 
scribed by  Clement  Gottwald  who  said 
openly  in  Parliament:  "We  go  to  Moscow  to 
learn  how  to  wring  your  necks. "  (Gottwald 
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later  was  to  become  the  first  Communist 
president  of  Czechoslovakia).* 


PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  SALUTES 
HENRY  ZARROW 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1981 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  era  of  the  'new  begin- 
ning,"  and  only  days  after  President 
Reagan  spoke  of  a  new  sense  of  volun- 
teerism  rising  in  America,  it  is  only  fit- 
ting that  I  take  a  moment  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who  exemplifies  the 
spirit  of  the  new  beginning  and  stands 
as  a  symbol  for  all  Oklahomans  and 
Americans  who  have  given  of  them- 
selves to  their  friends  and  their  com- 
munities. 

Henry  Zarrow  was  honored  this 
week  by  the  Oklahoma  Petroleum 
Council  as  the  outstanding  Oklahoma 
oil  man  for  1981.  It  is  indeed  a  fitting 
award  for  a  gentleman  who  has  meant 
so  much  to  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
and  the  community  of  Tulsa.  For 
almost  four  decades,  Henry  has  been  a 
constant  and  significant  contributor  to 
both  worlds,  and  his  actions  have 
brought  immeasurable  progress  to  our 
Nation's  energy  security  and  to  our 
community's  civic  programs.  He  was  a 
pioneer  long  before  many  recognized 
how  much  we  really  do  owe  to  those 
who  find  the  energy  to  keep  our  com- 
munities running  and  to  those  who 
work  to  make  sure  that  we  always  help 
those  people  who  need  our  assistance. 
Henry  Zarrow  is  one  of  those  men  to 
whom  we  must  acknowledge  that  debt. 

While  serving  as  president  of  both 
the  Sooner  Pipe  and  Supply  Co.  and 
the  Bigheart  Pipeline  Corp.,  Henry 
has  managed  to  serve  on  the  following 
community  boards,  to  name  but  a  frac- 
tion of  his  responsibilities:  The  Chil- 
dren's Medical  Center;  St.  Francis 
Hospital:  the  Arthritis  Foundation; 
the  Diabetes  Association;  the  William 
K.  Warren  Medical  Research  Center, 
Inc.;  the  Metropolitan  Tulsa  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  the  University  of  Tulsa; 
and  the  list  continues,  almost  too  long 
to  believe  that  one  man  could  do  so 
much.* 


THE  PIPELINE  OF  VIOLENCE 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  recent  recognition  by  France 
and  Mexico  of  the  Communist-backed 
terrorists  in  El  Salvador  as  a  "repre- 
sentative political  force"  is  a  danger- 
ous escalation  of  the  war  there. 
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One  of  the  best  explanations  of  the 
reasons  for  the  actions  of  France  and 
Mexico,     and     the     probable     conse- 
quences of  this  action,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  September  13  editorial  of  the  El 
Salvador  News-Gazette,  which  follows: 
(From  the  El  Salvador  News-Gazette,  Sept. 
13-19.  1981] 
France  and  Mexico  Sopport  Soviet 
Imperialism 

The  French-Mexican  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion of  the  FDR/FMLN  coalition  as  a  "rep- 
resentative political  force "  is  a  victory  for 
Soviet  imperialist  strategy.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  marxists  within  the  French  and 
Mexican  governments  were  influential  in 
winning  this  victory. 

Why  is  it  a  Soviet  imperialistic  victory? 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  direct  attack  on 
the  United  States  policy  towards  El  Salva- 
dor, and  an  indirect  attack  on  the  entire 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  is  a  reprisal  for  the 
United  States  attitude  towards  Afghanistan 
and  Poland,  and  other  issues  on  which  the 
Marxist  world  and  the  free  world  differ.  It 
is  a  factor  in  the  U.S./Soviet  confrontation. 

It  fans  and  foments  anti-American  senti- 
ments. 

It  splits  the  nations  of  Latin  America  into 
two  blocs.  (Cuba,  of  course,  is  no  longer  in- 
cluded among  the  Latin  American  nations, 
it  lies  behind  the  iron  curtain.)  The  two 
blocs  are  on  the  one  hand,  those  nations 
whose  governments  have  t)een  captured  by 
factions  with  extreme  socialist  tendencies, 
that  align  themselves  with  the  Nicaraguan 
marxists,  and  on  the  other,  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  whose  policies,  development 
programs  and  ideals  are  those  of  the  free 
world.  Since  the  entire  hemisphere  is  eco- 
nomically interdependent,  modeled  on 
United  States  ideals,  inspired  by  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  such  a  schism  is  artificial 
and  illogical. 

It  is  a  triumph  of  Soviet  propaganda, 
falsely  identifying  a  minority  of  armed  ter- 
rorists, under  the  discredited  banner  of  "na- 
tional liberation. "  as  a  representative  politi- 
cal force. 

This  was  achieved  through  the  worldwide 
Marxist  propaganda  onslaught,  that  has  not 
abated,  against  El  Salvador. 

Where  is  the  base  of  the  FDR/FMLN  po- 
litical force  in  El  Salvador?  It  is  non-exist- 
ent. The  political  force,  the  FDR,  operates 
only  in  Mexico,  where  it  has  its  principal  of- 
fices, in  the  United  States,  in  Europe,  but  it 
does  not  operate,  nor  even  exist,  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

An  armed  force  certainly  exists,  armed 
and  equipped  by  foreign  sources,  because 
the  machineguns,  explosives  and  ammuni- 
tion used  by  the  subversives  were  not  manu- 
factured in  El  Salvador. 

In  other  words  it  is  local  subversion 
backed  by  foreign  intervention.  To  dispute 
this  is  an  insult  to  intelligence. 

Why  then,  are  France  and  Mexico,  two  na- 
tions that  are  obviously  not  allies  of  Soviet 
Imperialism,  backing  a  Soviet  offensive 
against  El  Salvador? 

If  France  and  Mexico  had  honest  and  un- 
biased advisors,  and  were  able  to  analyze 
the  situation  accurately,  they  would  have  to 
admit  that  Mr.  Ungo  and  Mr.  Rodriguez 
represent  nobody  but  themselves.  In  actual 
fact  is  that  they  can't  even  speak  for  the 
FMLN.  over  whom  they  have  no  control. 

It  would  be  understood  that  the  FMLN  is 
made  up  of  mercenary  leftist  "death 
squads,"  groups  of  marauders,  at  war  with 
civilian  El  Salvador,  ambushing  and  attach- 
ing the  armed  forces,  who  are  not  moved  by 
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the  slightest  patriotic  ideas,  but  who  have 
found  a  way  of  life  in  their  guerrilla  activi- 
ties. Such  persons  don't  look  much  beyond 
their  next  encounter,  their  next  meal  and 
where  they  will  sleep  tonight,  and  are 
always  alert  to  some  opportunity  of  criminal 
depredation.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion can  they  be  called  a  representative  po- 
litical force. 

We  know  that  Prance  is  too  bourgeois  to 
be  communist,  but  the  extremes  have  just 
won  a  political  victory  in  France  and  Mexico 
is  ripe  for  a  war  of  national  lil)eration. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mexico's  official  backing 
of  the  marxist  subversives  in  El  Salvador 
will  encourage,  enthuse  and  promote  a  war 
of  national  liberation  within  Mexico  itself. 

We  are  certain  that  at  this  moment  there 
are  millions  of  impoverished,  oppressed 
Mexican  peasants,  writhing  under  the  cruel 
l)oot  of  the  party,  who  resent  the  PRI  politi- 
cal monopoly  of  power  and  who  are  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  concept  that 
armed  subversives  are  representative  politi- 
cal forces  as  long  as  they  operate  under  the 
umbrella  of  Soviet  imperialist  propaganda. 

The  anti-government  forces  in  Mexico 
may  not  be  marxist,  they  may  not  believe  in 
Soviet  imperialism,  but  they  are  anti-Ameri- 
can and  anti-government  and  they  want 
power.  That  is  enough  to  make  them  allies 
of  Soviet  imperialism. 

The  Soviet  attack  is  against  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  not  a  frontal  attack.  The  at- 
tacks goes  from  Russia  to  Cuba.  Cuba  to 
Nicaragua.  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador,  El  Sal- 
vador to  Guatemala,  Guatemala  to  Mexico. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  domino  theory, 
governments  do  not  have  to  fall,  rather  it  is 
a  pipeline  of  violence,  instability,  subversion 
flowing  continuously  through  the  entire 
area,  spreading  and  igniting  armed  conflicts, 
undermining  the  economies  and  the  faith  of 
the  people  in  their  govenments  to  maintain 
order. 

As  long  as  the  flames  of  subversion  and 
discontent  can  be  kept  burning,  they  will 
consume  the  resources  of  the  area  and 
weaken  them  for  the  ultimate  attack  of 
Soviet  imperialism.  It  may  come  tomorrow, 
in  five  years,  ten  years  or  later,  but  come  it 
will  unless  the  mechanism  of  subversion  in 
the  area  is  made  inoperative. 

The  strategists  of  Soviet  imperialism  have 
therefore  achieved  a  signal  victory  in  get- 
ting France  and  Mexico  to  recognize  a  group 
of  Salvadoran  armed  terrorists,  with  no  pop- 
ular base,  no  national  support,  as  a  "repre- 
sentative political  force." 

This  issue  can  split  the  hemisphere  into 
two  groups:  those  nations  furthering  Soviet 
imperialist  aims  by  channelling  resentment 
against  the  poverty  and  backwardness  of 
the  area  into  armed  conflicts:  and  the 
others  defending  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  hemisphere,  promoting  free  elections 
and  increased  productivity  under  free  enter- 
prise as  the  solution. 

In  this  light,  the  Mexican  and  French  atti- 
tude is  either  the  result  of  abysmal  igno- 
rance and  stupidity,  or  the  result  of  malice. 
In  either  case  there  is  no  justification.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE.  YURI 
GOLDFAND 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  widely  criticized  aspects  of 
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our  political  process  has  been  the  use 
of  human  rights  criteria  in  shaping 
our  foreign  policy.  Our  Constitution 
has  as  its  foundation  the  belief  that 
each  individual  "is  endowed  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights  "  which  govern- 
ment, as  the  defender  of  the  common 
good,  may  not  encroach  upon.  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  as  a  reflection  of  this, 
focuses  on  three  basic  rights— the 
right  to  be  free  from  government  vio- 
lations of  one's  personal  safety  and  in- 
tegrity; the  undeniable  right  to  the 
fulfillment  of  such  vital  needs  as  food, 
shelter,  health  care,  and  education; 
and  finally,  the  right  to  enjoy  civil  and 
political  liberties.  In  a  world  as  inter- 
dependent as  ours,  it  seems  hypocriti- 
cal for  us  to  ignore  the  plight  of  those 
citizens  in  other  countries  whose  sole 
crime  is  the  pursuit  of  those  liberties. 
While  I  do  not  intend  for  us  to  police 
the  world,  I  have  long  believed  that 
legislation  which  addresses  violations 
on  an  individual  basis,  and  the  use  of  a 
public  forum  to  draw  attention  to 
these  cases,  legitimately  serve  not  only 
our  own  interests  but  those  of  op- 
pressed people  around  the  world. 

In  this  vein,  I  am  participating  in 
today's  Call  to  Conscience  Congres- 
sional Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry  and 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  plight  of  Yuri  Gold- 
fand.  Dr.  Goldfand  is  a  doctor  of  phys- 
ics who  along  with  his  wife,  Natalia, 
and  his  only  child,  would  like  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Goldfand's  visa  application  to  leave 
Russia  was  originally  denied  in  Octo- 
ber 1974  and  since  that  time  Dr.  Gold- 
fand has  been  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment in  his  field.  In  November  of  1979. 
Dr.  Goldfand  was  warned  that  he 
must  find  employment  within  2 
months  or  be  charged  with  "parasit- 
ism." He  has  only  been  able  to  obtain 
menial  jobs  which  do  not  last  long 
once  it  is  known  that  he  has  requested 
and  been  refused  an  exit  permit.  This 
economic  and  social  discrimination 
have  left  the  Goldfand's  little  hope 
for  experiencing  a  fruitful  life. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  in  Con- 
gress have  expressed  our  profound 
concern  over  the  treatment  of  various 
political  prisoners  and  persons  such  as 
Yuri  Goldfand,  in  several  countries.  As 
an  example.  Congress,  in  letters  to 
President  Brezhnev  conveyed  to  the 
Soviet  Government  the  desire  of  the 
American  people  for  full  compliance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Helsinki  dec- 
laration with  respect  to  the  free  move- 
ment of  people,  the  reunification  of 
families,  and  the  freedom  to  leave 
one's  country.  As  American  citizens  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  insure  that 
the  basic  rights  of  all  people,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  are  protect- 
ed. It  is  my  hope  that  the  efforts  of 
those  Members  participating  in  this 
year's  Congressional  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry  will  have  some  affect  in  reliev- 
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those 
who 


trte     unfortunate    situations    of 
such   as   the   Goldfand   family, 
hs  ve  been  refused  exit  visas.* 


3TOCKMANS  TAX  CUT 

AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


ENDANGERS 


HON.  JIM  MAHOX 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  TWE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 
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V'ednesday.  October  14.  1981 

VIATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  respon 
Pfembers  of  Congress,  both  Re 
and   Democrats,   are   begin- 
realize  the  negative  impnct  of 
Much  the  same  as  in- 
recalls    a    defective    product 
it    is    found    to    endanger    the 
and  well-being  of  the  American 
we  in  the  Congress  have  an 
esponsibility  to  recall  economic 
that  reasonable  people  real- 
not  effective  and  that  do,  in 
iidanger  the  American  people, 
inserting  an  article  from  the 
October  9.   1981.  Wall  Street 
entitled.  "Doubts  Rising  Over 
of  Big  Tax  Cut."  which  dem- 
es    the    mounting    concern    in 
that  has  already  been  stated 
Dusiness  commimity. 
s  Rising  Over  Wisdom  of  Big  Tax 
Cut 
(By  Dennis  Farney) 

The  President  has  broken 
The  coalition  has  gone  asunder, 
ng  is  gone.  We'll  have  a  heck  of  a 
holding  our  own." 
and  tart-tongued.  Sen.  Ernest  Hol- 
tehds  to  talk  in  Technicolor.  And  these 
e    South    Carolina    Democrat     is 
a  vivid  warning   flag   in   President 
direction.  For  the  Senator  is  con- 
hat  two  of  the  Presidents  central 
his   revenue- losing   tax   cut   and 
e  defense  buildup -are  on  a  col- 
urse.  And  that  collision,  he  fears, 
bt'eak   the   bubble"   of  congressional 
for  higher  defense  spending, 
why  Sen.  Hollings  wants  President 
to  think  about  the  politically  un- 
He  wants  him  to  scale  down  the 
that  took  effect  only  Oct.   1.  The 
do  it.  declares  the  Senator,  is  "this 


;ome  early-warning  radar.  Sen.  Hol- 

signalling  a  political  problem  for  Mr. 

small  problem  now,  but  one  with 

tial  to  mushroom.  The  problem  is 

S4}me   of   Congress's   most    influential 

s  worry  that  the  Reagan  tax  cut  will 

underrrjine  the  Reagan  defense  buildup.  If 

likely,  they  hint,  they  may  take 

look  at  the  tax  cut. 


WHERE  TO  CUT 

Hollings  would  avoid  the  need   for 

P  'ntagon  cuts  by  repealing  some  new 

bre  Iks  the  oil  industry  got  as  part  of  the 

Presidtfit's  tax  cut;  he'd  also  cut  tax  rates 

iduals    by    only    15%    over    three 

the  25'^c  the  new  law  provides. 

sure.  Sen.  Hollings  has  always  be 

he  Presidents  tax  cut  was  too  big. 

isn  t  alone  in  his  fears  that  the  tax 

is  generating  mounting   pressures 

(Jefensf  spending.  Some  congressional 

of  the  tax  cut  also  voice  similar 


r  ot 


If 
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Something  has  to  give, "  says  Sen.  John 
Tower.  The  Texas  Republican,  an  enthusi- 
astic supporter  of  both  military  spending 
and  the  tax  cut,  hopes  that  what  gives  will 
be  domestic  spending.  Like  the  President 
himself,  he  advocates  sharp  additional  cuts 
in  social  programs.  But  if  this  doesn't 
happen,  he  adds,  the  Hollings  proposal  may 
have  'some  merit." 

We  will  have  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  either  delaying  the  balanced  budget  or 
delaying  the  tax  cut."  Sen.  Tower  says. 
We're  going  to  have  to  pull  back  on  some- 
thing." 

GREAT  RELUCTANCE 

•  That  tax  cut  and  the  military  buildup 
are  contradictory."  says  Democratic  Sen. 
John  Stennis  of  Mississippi,  who  also  voted 
for  the  lax  cut.  'There  is  a  danger  spot 
there." 

Sen  Stennis.  the  senior  Democrat  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  says  he's  stick- 
ing with  the  Reagan  tax  cut  "for  now. "  re- 
marking: "Whatever  chance  it  has  to  make 
good,  it's  got  to  t)e  given  that  chance." 

No  doubt.  Sen.  Stennis  typifies  a  wide- 
spread congressional  view  at  the  moment. 
There's  great  reluctance  in  both  houses  to 
tamper  with  the  Presidents  tax  cut  so  soon. 
Significantly,  however,  some  members  now 
are  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  core 
of  that  tax  cut  (individual  rate  reductions 
and  business  investment  incentives)  and  the 
last-minute  additions  (new  oil-industry  tax 
breaks,  for  example)  that  evolved  during 
the  "bidding  war"  between  the  President 
and  House  Democrats. 

To  most  Republicans,  the  tax  cut  remains 
the  centerpiece  of  Reagan  economics.  "Keep 
it  intact."  declares  Virginia  Rep.  G.  William 
Whitehurst.  the  second-ranking  Republican 
on  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
"This  is  no  time  to  fly  off  four  ways  to 
Sunday." 

At  the  same  time,  some  partisan  Demo- 
crats like  Speaker  Thomas  O'Neill,  who  be- 
lieves the  tax  cut  was  a  big  mistake,  are 
happy  to  let  the  President  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  reduced  revenue  and  growing 
resistance  to  more  cutbacks  in  social  spend- 
ing. 'There'll  be  plenty  of  time  next  year  to 
propose  alternatives."  the  Speaker  said  re- 
cently. 

rising  fears 

Still,  the  uneasiness  among  some  influen- 
tial prodefense  conservatives  adds  a  new  in- 
gredient to  a  slowly  gathering  congressional 
debate  over  the  wisdom  of  the  big  tax  cut.  It 
comes  at  a  time  when  House  Democratic  lib- 
erals have  reintroduced  their  scaled-down 
alternative  to  the  President's  tax  cut.  mod- 
erate Republican  "gypsy  moths"  are  push- 
ing to  close  newly  opened  tax  "loopholes" 
for  the  oil  industry  and  the  GOP  Senate 
leadership  is  balking  at  the  President's 
latest  budget-cut  package. 

"The  most  dramatic  turnaround  is  the 
consensus  that  we  have  to  raise  some  more 
revenues,"  Republican  Sen.  Pete  Domenici, 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  chairman, 
said  Wednesday. 

In  the  House,  the  top-ranking  Republican 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Rep. 
William  Dickinson  of  Alabama,  and  the 
second  ranking  Democrat,  Florida's  Charles 
Bennett,  recently  held  a  news  conference  to 
express  their  fears  of  increasing  pressure  to 
cut  back  the  big  Reagan  defense  buildup.  To 
avoid  this.  Republican  Dickinson  said  he'd 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  goal  of  balancing 
the  budget  in  fiscal  1984.  Democrat  Bennett 
called  for  scaling  down  the  tax  cut. 

This  is  also  the  position  of  the  panel's 
third-ranking      Democrat,      New      Yorks 
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Samuel  Stratton.  Rep.  Stratton,  who  op- 
posed the  President"s  tax  cut  in  the  first 
place,  suggests  a  "relatively  minor  adjust- 
ment"  in  it  now.  The  "minor  adjustment" 
would  reduce  the  Individual  rate  cuts  to  15% 
over  three  years  (from  25%).  which  he  esti- 
mates would  save  the  government  $60  bil- 
lion to  $65  billion  in  that  period. 

"This  would  be  painful  for  the  administra- 
tion to  do,"  Rep,  Stratton  says,  "because 
they'd  have  to  admit  their  tax  cut  was  a  bad 
idea.  But  considering  the  alternatives"— re- 
ducing military  spending  and  a  prolonged 
guns-vs. -butter  debate— "it  might  not  seem 
too  bad.  It's  like  Churchill  once  said  of  de- 
mocracy—a lousy  idea,  until  you  consider 
the  alternatives. 

Sen.  Hollings,  the  outspoken  South  Caro- 
lina Democrat,  makes  the  same  argument  in 
equally  colorful  terms.  He  urges  his  fellow 
Democrats,  in  effect,  to  rescue  the  Republi- 
can President  from  his  own  tax  cut. 

The  best  politics  now  is  no  politics,"  the 
Senator  declares.  "We  Democrats  have  no 
credibility  on  economics;  here's  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  some.  And  if  we  save  Reagan  and 
the  country  in  the  process— so  what?"« 


RABBI  SAMUEL  COOPER 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
who  has  served  his  neighbors  with  no- 
bility, and  who  brought  immense  pride 
to  his  community  and  State— Rabbi 
Samuel  Cooper,  of  Charleston,  W,  Va, 

Since  1932,  when  he  was  summoned 
at  the  age  of  22  to  officiate  at  the  high 
holidays,  Rabbi  Cooper  has  provided 
dedicated  spiritual  leadership  to  the 
Congregation  of  B'nai  Jacob  Syna- 
gogue. For  this  reason,  I  join  his 
countless  friends,  who  on  November  1, 
will  honor  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement  after  49  years  of  unprece- 
dented stewardship. 

Born  in  Toronto.  Canada,  he  studied 
at  the  renowned  Talmudical  Academy 
in  New  York.  He  received  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree  from  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  was  or- 
dained at  the  Rabbi  Isaac  Elchana 
Theological  Seminary. 

Rabbi  Cooper's  career  as  a  dynamic 
religious  leader  goes  beyond  his  pulpit, 
as  he  has  participated  in  many  impor- 
tant community  endeavors,  such  as: 
The  Mayor's  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Community  Improvement; 
the  Human  Rights  Commission;  the 
Job  Corps  Relations  Council;  the 
Social  Studies  Advisory  Curriculum 
for  the  State  department  of  education; 
the  Kanawha  Welfare  Conference;  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Red  Cross; 
and  the  Charleston  Housing  Council. 
This  long  list  of  community  participa- 
tion was  highlighted  with  Rabbi 
Cooper  being  named  an  "Outstanding 
West  Virginian, "  in  1967. 
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To  his  congregation,  he  has  always 
been  outstanding,  and  the  words  of 
one  of  these  followers  says  it  best: 

There  is  scarcely  one  of  us  who  has  not 
felt,  at  one  time  or  another,  the  impact  of 
his  personal  touch.  So  intertwined  has  he 
become  in  the  daily  pattern  of  our  lives,  sor- 
rowing with  our  sorrows,  rejoicing  at  our 
joys,  so  endeared  to  each  and  every  one  of 
us.  that  life  apart  from  him  would  be  almost 
unthinkable. 

Rae  Dorothy  Boiarsky.  a  member  of 
the  Congregation  B'nai  Jacob  Syna- 
gogue, made  this  observation  in  an  ar- 
ticle titled.  "Our  Rabbi.  "  The  depth  of 
this  love  reminds  me  of  a  quote,  which 
reads.  "A  man's  real  life  is  that  accord- 
ed to  him  in  the  thoughts  of  other 
men  by  reason  of  respect  or  natural 
love." 

Rabbi  Samuel  Cooper's  success  as  a 
religious  leader  and  as  a  man  can  be 
best  exemplified  by  the  admiration 
being  shown  him  by  those  who  know 
him.  I  join  them  in  this  expression  of 
affection,  and  congratulate  Rabbi 
Cooper  on  his  stellar  career  and  wish 
him  the  very  best  in  the  future.* 


THE  BAY  NEWS-A  HOMETOWN 
PAPER  THAT  MAKES  A  DIF- 
FERENCE 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  S0UR2 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14,  1981 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  local 
newspapers  play  an  important  part  in 
every  American  community,  and 
Brooklyn  is  no  exception.  In  my  dis- 
trict, we  are  fortunate  to  have  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  a  weekly  newspa- 
per, the  Bay  News,  that  operates  in 
the  best  tiaditions  of  American  jour- 
nalism. Published  by  Courier-Life  Pub- 
lications, the  Bay  News  is  ably  edited 
by  Gary  Daniels. 

Recently,  this  paper  ran  an  editorial 
that,  to  me.  aptly  describes  what  my 
constituents  in  Brooklyn  are  really 
like,  and  why  I  am  so  proud  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  represent  these 
caring,  concerned,  and  active  citizens 
in  the  Congress. 

This  editorial  describes  how  the 
spirit  of  Brooklyn  residents  was  strik- 
ingly demonstrated  at  a  rally  I  orga- 
nized in  opposition  to  the  AWACS  sale 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  this  editorial  in 
today's  Congressional  Record. 

(From  the  Bay  News,  Sept.  21.  1981] 

Brooklyn  Demonstrates  Its  Tradition  of 

Concern 

The  rally  held  last  week  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln High  School  to  protest  the  proposed 
sale  of  weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia  sent  one 
kind  of  message  to  Washington.  Another 
kind  of  message  reverberated  throughout 
Brooklyn  in  the  wake  of  the  meeting  and  re- 
inforced something  we  have  been  saying  for 
a  long  time:  There  is  no  borough,  city  or 
town  in  New  York  with  as  many  concerned, 
informed  or  dedicated  citizens  as  Brooklyn. 
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We  have  a  hard  time  imagining  Manhat- 
tan residents  coming  out  in  such  large  num- 
bers to  attend  anything,  much  less  a  rally, 
held  on  a  rainy  night  so  far  from  the  near- 
est subway  station.  Ditto  for  their  counter- 
parts in  Queens  and  the  Bronx.  (Stalen 
Island  residents  can't  even  gel  to  the  gro- 
cery store  when  it  rains,  so  they  are  ex- 
cused. ) 

But  Brooklyn  came  out  by  the  thousands. 
They  came  by  bus  and  car  hours  before  the 
rally  and  continued  arriving  throughout  the 
evening.  They  came  to  be  involved,  to  make 
themselves  known.  And  those  who  couldn't 
attend  sent  their  petitions— more  than 
20.000  of  them. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  display  of  con- 
cern. 

But  even  more  extraordinary  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  concern.  Although  many  in  at- 
tendance were  Jewish,  hundreds  were  not. 
Yet  the  dedication,  the  caring  about  a 
matter  thousands  of  miles  removed  was  stir- 
ring. Black  and  white.  Christian  and  Jew— 
everyone  cared. 

This  newspaper  is  proud  of  Brooklyn's 
dedication.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  see  so 
many  people,  so  many  different  p>eople. 
come  together  regardless  of  political  persua- 
sions or  personal  interest  to  make  their  feel- 
ings known.  We  are  honored  to  have  been 
the  first  community  in  the  country  con- 
cerned enough  to  address  this  crucial  issue 
as  one. 

We  applaud  the  politicians  who  participat- 
ed in  the  rally.  You  heard  Brooklyn's  voice 
and  you  listened.  That  is  half  of  what  we 
ask  of  you.  Now  it  is  up  to  you  to  bring 
Brooklyn's  message  with  you— to  represent. 

But  our  ultimate  words  of  praise  go  to  the 
people  who  came  to  the  rally.  Whether  you 
participated  and  actively  supported  the 
speakers  or  whether  you  merely  wanted  to 
consume  a  different  perspective,  you  cared 
enough  about  our  future— your  future— to 
participate. 

Please  continue  your  commitment  to 
t>eing  involved.  Brooklyn,  America— indeed, 
the  entire  world— needs  more  like  you. 
Don't  abandon  us  now.* 


SALUTE  TO  INDUSTRY  AWARD 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  5.  1981,  the  Harbor  Associa- 
tion of  Industry  and  Commerce  will 
hold  its  annual  "Salute  to  Industry  " 
banquet.  At  that  time,  the  associa- 
tion's annual  award  will  be  presented 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Water  and  Power.  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  few  moments  of  my  colleagues' 
time  to  chronicle  both  tiie  history  of 
the  DWP.  and  the  many  services  and 
innovations  that  the  department  has 
provided  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles 
over  the  years. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners  was  established 
on  February  5,  1902,  to  manage  what 
was  then  a  water  supply  whose  distri- 
bution was  accomplished  by  means  of 
crude  dams,  water  wheels,  and  zanjas 
(open  ditches).  The  board  set  itself  to 
task,  and  by  1908,  the  city's  first  hy- 
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droelectric  powerplant  had  been  built 
in  the  Owens  Valley  to  provide  power 
for  the  construction  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Owens  River  aqueduct.  The  genera- 
tion of  low-cost  hydroelectric  power 
was  so  successful  that  3  short  years 
later  city  residents  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly that  additional  hydroelectric 
sites  be  developed.  Hydroelectric 
power  became  the  norm;  so  much  so. 
that  until  the  early  1940s.  95  percent 
of  Los  Angeles'  electricity  came  from 
this  source. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Hoover  Dam 
powerplant  in  1936,  "Hoover  power" 
generated  through  the  aqueduct 
became  another  important  source  of 
energy  shared  by  Angelenos  with  utili- 
ties operated  by  other  California 
cities,  as  well  as  municipalities  in  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada. 

During  the  1940s,  the  Los  Angeles 
Department  of  Water  and  Power  con- 
tinued its  steady  service  to  residents 
with  the  introduction  into  use  of  large 
thermal  plants  which  generated  power 
either  by  burning  natural  gas  or  low 
sulfur  oil.  Because  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  population  following  World 
War  II.  the  DWP's  foresight  in  contin- 
ually being  able  to  provide  electricity 
and  water  to  Los  Angeles  citizens,  in 
ever-increasing  amounts,  is  to  he 
lauded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  1970's  it  became 
apparent  that  the  United  States  was 
going  to  have  to  be  creative  in  its  ef- 
forts to  provide  energy  to  the  people. 
The  new  demands  of  the  age  were 
again  going  to  have  to  be  met.  And 
again,  the  DWP  delivered.  Plans  to 
meet  this  challenge  were  made,  and 
coal,  a  most  abundant  resource  in  this 
country,  became  another  viable  alter- 
native. The  department  also  partici- 
pates in  the  research  and  development 
of  other,  alternate  forms  of  energy, 
such  as  geothermal,  solar,  and  gar- 
bage-to-energy sources  in  a  continuing 
effort  to  reduce  this  Nation's  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  evident 
from  these  few  words  how  important 
the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water 
and  Power  is  to  the  entire  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  Every  resident  is  a  custom- 
er—a large  constituency  indeed.  Yet 
the  DWP  has  provided  reliable  deliv- 
ery of  both  electricity  and  water  to 
the  people  of  the  area  it  serves  since 
its  inception,  and  at  the  lowest  rates 
practicable.  The  department  employs 
almost  10,000  people,  and  has  been  a 
steady  participant  in  the  high  quality 
of  life  enjoyed  by  all  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les area.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  as  well 
as  others  too  numerous  to  cite,  that 
the  Harbor  Association  of  Industry 
and  Commerce  has  chosen  the  Los  An- 
geles Department  of  Water  and  Power 
to  be  the  1981  recipient  of  its  Salute  to 
Industry  Award.  My  wife,  Lee,  and  I. 
wish  the  employees  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Department     of    Water    and     Power 
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ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 


W'dnesday,  October  14,  1981 

]  j\GOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
relationship    with    Mexico 
United  States  is  currently  de- 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
of    our    relations    during    the 
idministration.  I  believe  Presi- 
deserves  a  great  deal  of 
his  approach  to  Mexican  re- 
md  the  personal  respect  shown 
can  President  LOpez  Portillo. 
article  written  by  Tad  Szulc  and 
in  Parade  magazine  October 
the    noticeable    improve- 
United  States-Mexican  ties.  I 
colleagues  to  this  commen- 
ask  that  it  be  included  in  the 
at  this  point. 
Parade  Magazine.  Oct.  4,  1981] 
Respect.  We  Can  Do  Anything 
(By  Tad  Szulc) 
Reagan    glanced    briefly    at    a 
hailded  by  an  aide,  then  waved  it  away, 
full  attention  to  the  visitor  facing 
the  table  in  the  conference  room 
David,  the  retreat  in  the  Maryland 
That  evening,  the  visitor— Presi- 
LOpez  Portillo  of  Mexico— learned 
cohsiderable   pleasure  that   the  note 
had  chosen  to  ignore  rather  than 
their    meeting    concerned     the 
Itates'  reaction  to  one  of  the  year's 
dafigerous  international  crises:  the  de- 
on  the  previous  day.  June  7,  of  an 
nuclear  reactor  by  Israeli  warplanes. 

61-year-old   L6pez   Portillo,   who 

atthed  with  dismay  the  deterioration 

1  lexican  relations  during  the  Carter 

this  courteous  gesture  by 

never  mentioned  publicly)  symbol- 

r^uch  as  anything  else  in  his  two-day 

a  basic  change  in  the  traditional 

g   attitude  of   the   United  States 

Mexico.  Reagan  had  treated  L6pez 

as  an  equal  and  with  respect— 'mi 

t  casa"  <  "my  house  is  your  house") 

White  House  toast.  The  effect  on 

proiid  Mexican,  whose  country  is  acquir- 

wor  d   importance   because   of   its   vast 

wealth  and  deepening  involvement 

affairs,  is  undoubtedly  the  Presi- 

r^ost  significant  diplomatic  coup  to 

R(  agan  has  won  a  crucial  friend  for 

United  States,  creating  a  new  climate  in 

intractable  problems— oil.  immi- 

Central  America  and  Cuba— may  be 

ifhout  the  old  mutual  hostility. 

weeks  later,   when   I   interviewed 

Ffcrtillo  in  the  library  of  Los  Pinos. 

presidential  residence  in  Mexico  City. 

asized  the  "new  climate"  and  the 

pcfesibilites  it  offered  the  two  govem- 


Portillo  and  Reagan,  then  Presi- 
had  met  on  Jan  5  in  Juarez,  just 

e  Mexican  border,  following  up 
Washington  conferences  on  June  8 

was  evident  that  the  conservative 
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American  President  and  the  Mexican 
leader— who  speaks  the  language  of  the 
Mexican  Revolution  but  practices  political 
and  economic  paragmatism— hit  it  off  mar- 
velously.  As  Lopez  Portillo  put  it.  while  they 
have  "agreed  to  disagree"  on  a  variety  of 
controversial  themes,  a  constructive  dia- 
logue is  now  possible. 

The  most  immediate  tangible  result  of  the 
new  Reagan-l/>pez  Portillo  relationship  is 
the  accord  reached  between  the  two  govern- 
ments on  Aug.  21— actual  negotiations  start- 
ed almost  at  once  following  the  June  meet- 
ings—for the  sale  over  the  next  five  years  of 
$3  billion  worth  of  Mexico's  oil  for  the  U.S. 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  In  addition. 
LOpez  Portillo  told  me  (his  first  public  state- 
ment on  the  issue)  that  America  would  have 
full  access  to  Mexican  oil  in  an  international 
emergency. 

This  was  a  remarkable  breakthrough.  The 
Strategic  Reserve  was  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1975  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  had  adequate  oil  supplies  in  the 
event  of  a  war  or  some  other  emergency  pre- 
venting imports  from  overseas.  Thus  far. 
however,  less  than  one-third  of  the  750  mil- 
lion barrels  authorized  by  law  have  been  ac- 
quired for  storage,  primarily  because  most 
Middle  Eastern  producers  refuse  to  sell  for 
the  Strategic  Reserve.  Saudi  Arabia,  for  ex- 
ample, quietly  warned  Washington  that  it 
would  halt  all  oil  shipments  to  the  United 
States  if  any  were  consigned  to  the  reserve. 
The  OPEC  cartel,  it  would  seem,  likes  the 
idea  of  keeping  the  United  States  in  a  condi- 
tion of  permanent  petroleum  dependence. 

Mexico,  the  world's  fourth  largest  oil  pro- 
ducer (after  the  Soviet  Union,  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  United  States)  and  not  an  OPEC 
member,  had  been  selling  the  U.S.  limited 
amounts  in  recent  years— only  8  percent  of 
our  crude  petroleum  imports  came  from  the 
Mexicans— essentially  because  of  Mexico's 
general  annoyajice  with  this  country  plus  its 
desire  to  diversify  oil  export  markets.  An  ill- 
advised  battle  with  Mexico  over  natural  gas 
prices  conducted  by  James  R.  Schlesinger. 
the  Carter  Administration's  Energy  Secre- 
tary, had  left  a  bad  taste  among  the  Mexi- 
cans, who  had  refused  to  go  on  discussing 
oil  with  the  U.S.  Moreover,  Mexican  policy 
permitted  no  more  than  50  percent  of  its  ex- 
ports to  go  to  any  single  country. 

By  the  time  I  spoke  with  LOpez  Portillo. 
the  Mexican  stance  had  already  changed.  I 
asked  him  whether  Mexico  would  always 
stick  to  the  50  percent  export  limitation. 
"At  the  moment."  he  replied,  "we  have  a 
very  ample  spectrum  [of  oil  markets].  We 
have  broadened  and  diversified  our  relation- 
ships, but  we  have  no  preordained  limits  of 
25  to  50  percent." 

The  new  Mexican  contribution  to  the  U.S 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  begswi  flowing 
Sept.  1  at  a  rate  of  200.000  barrels  a  day 
with  a  guaranteed  five-year  delivery  target 
of  109  million  barrels  and  at  a  bargain  price 
below  the  lowest  OPEC  levels.  Still,  the 
United  States  has  a  vital  need  for  access  to 
Mexico's  oil.  for  instance,  should  a  war 
erupt  in  the  Middle  East. 

With  130  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  gas  in 
proven  and  probable  reserves  and  250  billion 
barrels  in  potential  reserves,  Mexico  has  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  fuel  pools.  Its 
proximity  to  the  U.S.  gives  it  even  more  im- 
portance. I  asked  LOpez  Portillo  about  full 
U.S.  access  to  Mexican  oil  if  the  need  ever 
arose. 

"Clearly. "  he  said.  "We  are  neighbors, 
and,  in  the  measure  of  our  reciprocal  con- 
venience, why  not?  I  do  not  think  of  conflict 
of    interests    but    of    a    convergence    of 
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purpKjses.  .  .  .  We  live  in  such  proximity 
and  interrelation  that  assuredly  there 
would  be  an  understanding.  We  do  not  wish 
to  think  of  confrontations.  There  are  no 
contingencies  In  our  [petroleum]  plan  for 
such  extreme  cases.  But  history  testifies  to 
our  positions."  (He  was  referring,  evidently, 
to  past  Mexican  support  of  the  U.S.,  such  as 
the  dispatch  of  an  air  squadron  to  the  Pa- 
cific during  World  War  II.) 

By  "convergence  of  purposes,"  Lopez  Por- 
tillo was  alluding  to  Mexico's  ever-growing 
economic  needs  in  the  face  of  the  current 
world  oil  glut  and  falling  prices.  Despite 
Mexico's  new  oil  wealth,  the  majority  of  its 
70  million  people  live  in  poverty— 15  million 
in  the  vast  slum-ridden  Mexico  City  urban 
area— a  key  factor  in  the  huge  illegal  migra- 
tions to  the  United  States.  Malnutrition  af- 
flicts 10  million  Mexican  children  below  age 
6,  and  the  birth  rate  increases  at  a  stagger- 
ing 2.8  percent  a  year.  Inflation  runs  at  30 
percent  annually,  and  in  order  to  keep  its 
economic  development  programs  going, 
Mexico  will  have  to  borrow  about  $8.5  bil- 
lion abroad  this  year.  In  short,  Mexico 
needs  as  much  oil  revenue  as  it  can  get,  and 
the  United  States  is  a  natural  market.  Still, 
a  political  decision  on  the  U.S. -Mexican  oil 
relationship  had  to  be  made  because  of 
Mexico's  deep-rooted  nationalist  sentiments, 
and  LOpez  Portillo  did  so  in  light  of  his 
Reagan  encounters. 

Mexico  and  the  United  States  also  seem  to 
be  converging  to  a  common  ground  on  the 
question  of  relations  between  industrialized 
and  developing  countries— the  so-called 
North-South  Dialogue.  Even  before  the 
Camp  David  meeting,  Reagan  had  agreed  to 
attend  the  22-nation  "North-South 
Summit"  conference  to  be  held  Oct.  22  and 
23  at  the  luxurious  Mexican  resort  of 
Cancan  on  the  Caribbean.  No  such 
"summit "  on  world  poverty  problems  has 
ever  been  attempted.  At  Canciln.  the  Ameri- 
can President  will  meet  with,  among  others. 
Chinese  Premier  Zhao  Ziyang,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's Crown  Prince  Pahd,  India's  Prime  Min- 
ister Indira  Gandhi.  Tanzania's  President 
Julius  Nyerere.  and  Brazil  President  Joao 
Baptista  Flgueiredo— in  addition  to  the  lead- 
ers of  West  Germany,  Prance,  Canada  and 
Japan,  with  whom  Reagan  already  con- 
ferred at  the  Economic  summit  in  Ottawa  in 
July. 

Concessions  have  developed  from  both  the 
Mexican  and  American  sides  to  make  the 
CancQn  summit  successful.  Despite  cordial 
relations  between  Mexico  and  Cuba.  LOpez 
Portillo  chose  not  to  invite  Cuba's  President 
Pidel  Castro  out  of  deference  to  Reagan, 
who  would  not  have  attended  otherwise. 

For  his  part,  in  a  departure  from  the  past, 
Reagan  has  agreed  in  principle  to  the  vague 
concept  of  "global  negotiations"  between  af- 
fluent and  poor'  nations.  Previously,  the 
United  States  had  opposed  such  North- 
South  talks,  preferring  to  deal  with  under- 
developed countries  on  a  bilateral  basis  or 
through  international  financial  institutions 
like  the  World  Bank  or  the  International 
Monetary  F^ind. 

LOpez  Portillo  is  aware,  he  says,  that  the 
industrialized  nations  are  not  prepared  to 
engage  in  massive  transfers  of  capital  to  the 
poor  ones.  But  he  concurs  with  such  leaders 
as  French  President  FYancois  Mitterrand 
that  economic  and  social  underdevelopment 
is  political  dynamite  and  that  '"Third 
World"  conflicts  could  lead  to  world  war. 
The  North-South  dimension,  he  said,  is  rap- 
idly—and dangerously— turning  into  East- 
West  confrontations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR. 
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"The  great  powers,"  LOpez  Portillo  said, 
"have  moved  beyond  their  own  geographic 
areas  and  now  stand  at  economic  and  ideo- 
logical borders.  I  believe  that,  most  particu- 
larly, the  Caribbean  is  an  East-West  fron- 
tier t)etween  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

""The  change  in  the  depiction  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Central  America  is  also  noticeable. 
Even  10  years  ago,  a  conflict,  a  revolution  or 
a  coup  d'etat  in  Central  America— if  it  de- 
served any  attention  in  the  North  American 
press— was  [presented  as]  a  caricature  in 
which  a  man  in  a  big  sombrero  held  a  rifle 
and  was  doing  something  curious,  comical. 
Now  it  is  eight  [newspaper]  columns,  and 
the  problem  of  El  Salvador  is  a  problem  of 
East-West  confrontation.  This  means,  in 
effect,  that  the  problems  of  development 
are  problems  of  world  compromises.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  we  would  like  to  make 
clear  in  Cancun." 

Yet  LOpez  Portillo  was  realistic.  'The 
least  we  must  achieve  in  CancOn,"  he  re- 
marked, "is  to  pose  this  problem  and 
become  conscious  of  it.  Not  all  countries  or 
peoples  in  the  world  realize  that  the  great 
conflict  of  humanity  is  expressed  through 
the  differences  between  the  developed  and 
underdeveloped  countries  ...  If  a  problem 
is  identified  and  posed,  it  can  be  solved. 

"'The  best  we  can  accomplish,"  he  contin- 
ued, "is  a  political  expression  concerning  al- 
ternative solutions  to  this  problem— that 
we.  the  heads  of  government  going  to 
Cancan,  should  express  a  will  for  solving  it 
...  so  that  it  may  be  placed  before  the 
proper  judicial  forum,  the  United  Nations 
.  .  .  There  already  exists  what  we  might  call 
a  good  disposition." 

My  visit  to  Los  Pinos  occurred  shortly 
after  the  foreign  ministers  of  Mexico,  Ven- 
ezuela and  Canada  had  joined  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas  to  launch  a 
joint  program  of  economic  assistance  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America. 

That  Mexico  was  even  present  at  Nassau 
represented  a  breakthrough  in  its  foreign 
policy,  which  for  decades  had  been  one  of 
noninvolvement  in  international  affairs. 
This  virtual  self-isolation  reposed  on  the 
notion  that  Mexico  must  not  interfere  in 
any  fashion  in  the  lives  of  other  nations— a 
reaction  that  traces  back,  in  part,  to  the 
United  States'  historical  interventions  in 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  Caribbe- 
an. 

In  recent  years,  however,  Mexico  has  been 
coming  out  of  its  shell,  participating  in- 
creasingly in  world  and  regional  affairs  and 
making  its  weight  felt.  This  decision  is  one 
of  the  most  important  developments  in  dec- 
ades in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  poten- 
tially favorable  to  the  United  States— if  the 
two  countries  can  replace  past  hostilities 
and  misunderstandings  with  c(X)peration. 
Unquestionably,  this  evolution  in  Mexico's 
foreign  policy  is  the  result  in  large  part  of 
its  newly  found  self-assurance  as  a  major 
world  oil  producer.  For  the  first  time, 
Mexico  appears  to  have  lost  its  feeling  of  in- 
feriority to  the  United  States. 

I  asked  Lopez  Portillo  about  Mexico's 
emerging  role  in  the  world,  and  he  warmed 
to  the  subject.  "A  nation  of  70  million 
people, "  he  said,  "a  nation  that  owns  impor- 
tant resources,  that  already  is  the  third 
largest  client  of  the  world's  most  powerful 
country— the  United  States— that  already 
has  important  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries needs  to  enter,  step  by  step,  into  a 
more  intense  [international]  participation 
born  from  its  trade,  its  exchanges,  its  politi- 
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cal  philosophy.  We  realize  that  many  of  our 
problems  cannot  be  solved  internally  be- 
cause they  derive  from  international  prob- 
lems .  .  ." 

Some  years  ago,  LOpez  Portillo  said, 
Mexico  proposed  a  "new  international  eco- 
nomic order,"  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  North-South  Dialogue.  In  1979,  he  had 
personally  presented  to  the  United  Nations 
a  world  energy  plan.  And  this  year,  Mexico 
is  sponsoring  the  Cancan  summit. 

We  discussed  Central  America  in  the  light 
of  LOpez  Portillo's  meetings  with  Reagan 
and  their  "agreement  to  disagree"  on  cer- 
tain issues.  "We  have  a  basic  agreement,"  he 
said,  ""that  problems  may  no  longer  be  re- 
solved through  support  for  repressive  sys- 
tems [of  government],  that  this  method- 
much  used  in  the  past— does  not  function 
now,  that  the  problems  are  social  and  eco- 
nomic, and  that  to  solve  them,  we  must  con- 
tribute to  the  establishment  of  order  in  the 
area. 

"It  is  magnificent  that  there  is  a  social- 
economic  plan  of  support  for  this  region. 
But  if  we  want  it  to  be  successful,  we  must 
bring  about  relaxation  there,  not  [just]  seek 
negotiations  between  the  big  powers.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  all  the  solutions  for  Cen- 
tral America  do  not  lie  in  that  area.  As  ev- 
erywhere in  the  world,  many  are  to  be 
found  along  the  criss-crossing  line  of  North- 
South  and  East-West  relations." 

El  Salvador's  bloody  civil  war  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  United  States  has  provided  mili- 
tary advisers,  helicopters  and  arms  to  help 
the  Salvadoran  regime  defeat  leftist  guerril- 
las, whose  arms  are  said  to  come  from  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Mexico,  however,  be- 
lieves that  only  a  political  solution  is  possi- 
ble. Thus,  late  in  August,  the  Mexicans 
joined  with  PYance's  new  socialist  govern- 
ment to  recognize  El  Salvador's  guerrilla-led 
opposition  as  "a  representative  political 
force."  This  was  a  serious  blow  to  U.S.  poli- 
cies, but  the  Reagan  Administration  chose 
to  refrain  from  critical  public  comment. 

In  general,  disagreements  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  LOpez  Portillo  said, 
"possibly  lie  in  the  orientation  toward  some 
critical  countries  in  the  region:  our  close  re- 
lationship with  Nicaragua  and  with  Cuba, 
for  example,  and  the  United  States'  rejec- 
tion of  Cuba  and  its  predisposition  against 
the  Nicaraguan  system,  which  is  not  regard- 
ed well  in  Washington. 

"But,"  he  added.  "Mexico's  friendship 
with  Cuba  is  not  a  condition  [that  interferes 
with]  friendship  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  has 
friendships  with  many  countries  of  the  left, 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  with  China,  with 
practically  all  of  them  except  Cuba,  which 
makes  one  suppose  that  there  are  very  spe- 
cial reasons  for  it,  and  not  ideological  ones 
.  .  .  But  Cuba  and  Mexico  have  been  united 
since  the  I6th  century." 

LOpez  Portillo  made  a  point  of  receiving 
Fidel  Castro  for  two  days  of  talks  on  the 
Mexican  island  of  Cozumel  two  months 
after  meeting  with  President  Reagan  and 
three  weeks  after  the  Nassau  conference— 
an  act  possibly  intended,  in  part,  to  make  up 
to  Castro  for  not  inviting  him  to  the  CancOn 
summit,  which  the  Cuban  leader  is  known 
to  be  eager  to  attend,  and  to  show  Mexican 
evenhandedness. 

Many  diplomats  in  Mexico  City  and 
Washington  believe  that  LOpez  Portillo 
hopes  to  play  a  role  in  helping  to  normalize 
Cuba-U.S.  relations.  He  thinks,  they  believe, 
that  in  time  economic  realities  may  free 
Castro  of  his  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  pave  the  way  to  an  understand- 
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ing  with  Washington.  This  would  eliminate 
the  East-West  dimension  from  the  problems 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Officials  close  to  the  Mexican  president 
report  that  during  his  talks  with  Reagan,  he 
explained  that  Mexico  was  helping  Cuba  to 
search  for  offshore  oil  because  such  a  fine 
would  constitute  "a  second  independence  of 
Cuba"  (the  first  being  its  liberation  from 
Spain  at  the  turn  of  the  century).  LOpez 
Portillo's  view  is  that,  with  petroleum.  Cuba 
would  no  longer  have  to  rely  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  could  evolve  more  independent 
policies.  Reagan,  as  far  as  is  known,  offered 
no  comment  at  the  time. 

LOpez  Portillo  had  also  spoken  to  Reagan, 
I  was  told,  of  Mexico  being  a  "common  com- 
municator" in  international  relations.  I 
asked  him  what  h^  meant,  especially  in  the 
context  of  Cuba  and  Central  America.  His 
reply  was  cautious  and  intriguing. 

"We  are  very  careful  precisely  because  we 
belong  to  this  area."  he  said.  "We  are  not 
spokesmen,  we  are  not  negotiators,  and  we 
do  not  think  we  can  be.  .  .  We  do  believe 
that,  because  we  have  open  and  frank  rela- 
tions, these  relations  could  be  useful  in  com- 
municating with  two  parties  that  frequently 
do  not  communicate,  provided  there  is  polit- 
ical goodwill  to  relax  the  area." 

How  much  Mexico  can  accomplish  in  co- 
operating with  the  United  States  to  defuse 
the  turmoil  in  Central  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean is  anybody's  guess.  Clearly.  LOpez 
Portillo's  approach  toward  the  United 
States  has  been  influenced  by  his  contacts 
with  Ronald  Reagan.  I  asked  him  about  this 
"new  climate." 

"The  problems  are  the  same."  he  said. 
"They  are  rooted  in  the  structures  of  each 
country  and  in  their  geography.  They 
cannot  change  simply  because  there  is  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  between  the  presi- 
dents. But  the  attitude  toward  them  has 
changed  radically,  and  this  means  that 
treatment  of  them  is  possible.  With  a  new 
attitude  in  which  differences  are  acknowl- 
edged and  points  of  coincidence  sought:  in 
which  there  are  no  shocks  just  because 
there  are  opposing  opinions:  in  which,  on 
the  contrary,  opinions  are  analyzed— one  ad- 
vances very  positively  in  the  right  direction. 
I  am  deeply  satisfied  with  this  relation- 
ship." 

Had  a  "historical  change"  taken  place? 
"History  is  not  made  in  one  moment."  he 
said,  "or  with  one  attitude  .  .  .  But  I  can 
affirm  that  the  position  of  each  country  can 
lead  us  to  an  understanding  without  prece- 
dent." 

For  Mexico,  the  personal  relationship  be- 
tween presidents  is  something  of  a  magic 
key  in  the  search  for  solutions  with  the 
United  States.  "The  major  Mexican  watch- 
word seems  to  be  respect." "  wrote  Robert 
H.  McBride.  former  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Mexico.  One  reason  for  the  collapse  in  U.S.- 
Mexican relations  after  1977  may  have  been 
the  "chemical"  inability  of  Jimmy  Carter 
and  LOpez  PortUlo  to  get  along.  "Those  who 
saw  the  two  together  are  convinced  of  a  lack 
of  understanding  that  became  a  near 
phobia."  McBride  wrote. 

The  problem  with  Carter,  as  the  Mexicans 
see  it,  was  his  failure  to  treat  their  presi- 
dent with  respect,  the  relationship  having 
been  poisoned  by  the  quarrel  over  natural 
gas  prices.  Carter's  unfortunate  reference  to 
""Montezuma's  revenge"  in  a  toast  at  Mexico 
City  in  1977  and  endless  other  irritants. 
LOpez  Portillo,  for  his  part,  allowed  himself 
criticisms  of  the  United  States  that  the 
White  House  found  inexcusable.  The  period 
was  a  low  point  in  the  U.S.-Mexican  dia- 
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he  had  studied  the  Carter  record 
y  acted  in  a  natural  fashion.  Reagan 
ef^ything  in  JuArez.  Camp  David  and 
to  make  LOpez  Portillo  feel  like 
friend.  Whereas  the  Carter  Ad- 
had  surprised   Mexico  with  a 
deal   with    the   problem   of   illegal 
immigrants  in  the  United  States— a 
Mexicans  took  as  condescending- 
White  House  made  a  point  of 
LOpez  Portillo  beforehand  that 
propose  to  Congress  a  pilot  pro- 
50,000  Mexican     guest  workers" 
cojuld  be  expanded  to  500.000  in  the 
Mexico    may    not    approve    of    the 
program,   but   LOpez   Portillo   was 
for  the  courtesy,  and  his  f.overn- 
handled  the  issue  with  discretion 
new  Administration  policy  was  for- 
a^nounced  after  Camp  David. 

Portillo  may  have  had  the  Reagan 

in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  his  sat- 

with  the  new  relationship.  "There 

there   is   respect,   some- 

which  I  insist,"  he  said.  "For  Mexi- 

much  because  of  our  Indian  origins 

i  ipanish  origins— respect  is  an  impor- 

We  link  it  very  much  with  our 

Feeling  that  we  are  being  treated 
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^0N.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  ■iHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

V 'ednesday.  October  14.  1981 
GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
to   have    this   opportunity   to 
ny  colleagues  aware  of  the  25th 
^sary  of  Temple  Beth  Ohr  in  La 
Calif.,   on  October   23,    1981. 
Beth   Ohr,    founded   in    1956, 
torched  the  hearts  of  so  many  in  a 
way,    and    it    is    indeed    a 
to  extend  congratulations  on 
mbmentous  occasion. 
are  living  in  a  world  of  change, 
pace  of  the  society  in  which 
underscores  the  importance  of 
temple    in    our    everyday    lives. 
Beth    Ohr    has    provided    a 
focus  for  the  comfort  and  joy 
prater,  guidance,  and  fellowship. 
Undljr  the  capable  spiritual  leader- 
Rabbi  Lawrence  J.  Goldmark 
;ongregation     president     Irwin 
the  temple  has  had  contin- 
and   increasing   spiritual 
I  applaud  their  efforts  and 
efforts  of  others  who  have  worked 
hui^bly  to  see  their  temple  grow  to 
its  25th  year  as  a  congrega- 
am  confident  that  as  Temple 
continues  its  pattern  of  serv- 
1  he  community  the  congregation 
the   opportunity    to   more 
Understand  its  past  and  provide 
for  its  future, 
happy  to  have  been  a  part  of 
th  of  Temple  Beth  Ohr.  And 
eased  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
of  Representatives  will  be  able 
my  pride  as  this  auspicious 
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event  is  celebrated.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Rabbi  Goldmark  and  the 
congregation  for  many  more  peaceful 
years.* 


Cktober  11  1981 

AMERICA'S  CRIME  AGENDA 


POSITIVE  STATEMENT  ON  ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRAM  NEEDED  TO 
SPUR  RECOVERY 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14.  1981 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  comment  placed 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  by  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert, 
Inc. 

I  have  no  personal  interest  in  this 
corporation— nor  do  I  own  any  shares 
of  stock  in  it  or  in  any  company  or  or- 
ganization. 

I  am  moved  to  comment  on  this  be- 
cause it  is  the  kind  of  positive  state- 
ment about  the  fiscal  and  budgetary 
program  the  Congress  adopted  this 
summer  which  is  needed  to  spur  our 
Nation's  economic  recovery. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  6,  1981) 
Hang  on,  America 

Despite  the  stock  and  bond  markets' 
recent  downward  trend,  we  at  Drexel  Burn- 
ham  Lambert  believe  the  investment  future 
looks  bright. 

In  our  view.  President  Reagan's  program 
of  reduced  federal  spending,  lower  taxes  and 
less  regulation  is  the  best  path  to  a  boom— 
and  not  to  the  doom  that  some  suggest. 

Yes,  the  prospect  of  continued  federal 
deficits  is  of  concern.  But  they're  more 
likely  to  be  brought  under  control  by  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  stimulate  growth  than  by 
the  combination  of  excessive  government 
and  confiscatory  taxes. 

With  the  maximum  tax  on  long-term  cap- 
ital gains  cut  to  20  percent;  the  maximum 
tax  on  interest,  dividends  and  short-term 
gains  cut  to  50  percent;  and  estate  taxes 
nearly  eliminated  for  most  taxpayers;  the 
prospects  for  making  and  keeping  wealth  in 
America  are  better  than  they've  been  for 
years. 

In  time,  these  changes  are  bound  to  have 
a  positive  effect  on  our  capital  markets. 

Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  didn't  get 
into  our  present  economic  difficulties  over- 
night. So  it's  unrealistic  to  believe  we'll  get 
out  of  trouble  in  a  fortnight. 

But  if  we  have  the  patience  and  courage 
to  stay  the  course,  there's  honest  hope  for  a 
new  era  of  economic  opportunity. 

Meanwhile,  we  urge  long-term  optimism,  a 
thoughtful  look  at  new  opportunities  appro- 
priate to  your  investment  needs,  and  a  con- 
sideration of  growth  stocks  offering  good 
chances  for  gains. 

Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  is  a  big  interna- 
tional investment  banking  and  securities 
firm.  But  not  so  big  as  to  forget  that  your 
future  determines  our  future. 

Drexel  Burnham  Lambert. 

We  believe  in  America  s  future.* 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  crime— 
and  what  to  do  about  it— dominates 
public  and  private  discussions 
throughout  the  country.  Various  anti- 
crime  measures  have  been  undertaken 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the 
Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on  Vio- 
lent Crime  recently  issued  its  recom- 
rnendations.  It  was  timely,  therefore, 
that  I  was  recently  asked  to  address  a 
prestigious  group  of  criminal  justice 
professionals  on  the  crime  issue.  The 
National  Forum  on  Criminal  Justice, 
which  met  here  in  Washington  late 
last  month,  consists  of  representatives 
of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
American  Correctional  Association, 
American  Judges  Association,  Ameri- 
can Judicature  Society,  American  Pro- 
bation and  Parole  Association,  Asso- 
ciation of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America, 
Conference  of  Chief  Justices  and  the 
Conference  of  State  Court  Administra- 
tors, Council  of  State  Governments, 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  National  Association  of  Attor- 
neys General,  National  Association  of 
Counties,  National  Association  of 
Criminal  Defense  Attorneys,  National 
Association  of  Criminal  Justice  Plan- 
ners, National  Association  of  Pretrial 
Services  Agencies,  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Legislatures,  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency, 
National  Association  of  District  Attor- 
neys, National  Governors'  Association, 
National  League  of  Cities,  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association, 
National  Organization  of  Black  Law 
Enforcement  Executives,  National 
Sheriffs'  Association,  National  Urban 
League,  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum,  the  Urban  Consortium,  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the 
Police  Foundation. 

The  National  Forum  on  Criminal 
Justice  met  to  discuss  the  crime 
agenda.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crime  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  I  was  asked  to  ad- 
dress the  group,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues,  I  am  submitting  this 
speech  for  the  Record. 

Statement  of  Representative  William  J. 
Hughes  Before  the  National  Forum  on 
Criminal  Justice.  September  22,  1981 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  appear 
before  this  distinguished  group  of  criminal 
justice  professionals.  As  a  former  prosecutor 
of  ten  years  of  experience,  I  know  firsthand 
about  the  difficulties  and  dilemmas  you  face 
on  a  daily  basis.  The  task  of  preventing  and 
combatting  crime  is  among  the  most  chal- 
lenging ones  facing  our  society.  I  need  not 
recite  the  usual  statistics  about  the  magni- 
tude of  our  crime  problem— you  know  them 
all  too  well. 
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I  have  been  asked  to  provide  for  you  an 
assessment  of  the  likely  congressional  initia- 
tives on  crime.  In  my  view  there  are  two  im- 
portant areas  in  the  criminal  justice  field 
where  Federal  initiatives  must  be  undertak- 
en. First,  the  Federal  Government  must 
take  a  leadership  role  in  fighting  crime. 
Second,  the  Federal  criminal  justice  system 
must  be  a  model  of  rationality,  fairness,  and 
effectiveness  for  the  States. 

Federal  leadership  in  crime  must  come 
from  doing  more  than  merely  getting  our 
own  house  in  order.  While  the  development 
of  initiatives,  like  the  proposed  criminal 
code,  are  important  to  some  of  us  in  the 
Congress,  we  at  the  Federal  level  must  also 
give  to  new  tools  to  fight  crime  to  criminal 
justice  personnel  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

In  looking  at  the  responsibility  for  com- 
batting crime,  everyone,  including  the  At- 
torney General's  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime,  has  recognized  that  over  ninety-five 
percent  of  the  responsibility  for  fighting 
crime  is  on  the  shoulders  of  State  and  local 
officials.  Thus,  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  hope  to  have  much  of  a  direct,  tangi- 
ble impact  on  the  crime  rate.  What  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  do.  however,  is  to  pro- 
vide States  and  localities  with  the  impetus 
to  develop  for  themselves  new  criminal  jus- 
tice programs. 

FEDERAL  AID  ' 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  this  morning 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  fa- 
vorably reported  my  bill,  H.R.  4481.  which  I 
believe  will  provide  Federal  leadership  that 
encourages  initiative  in  the  crime  area. 

As  many  of  you  already  know,  this  bill— 
which  some  of  you  may  know  by  its  original 
number.  H.R.  3359— represents  a  complete 
restructuring  of  the  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance program  in  the  criminal  justice  area. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  continuation  of  Fed- 
eral funding  at  a  level  of  $170  million  for 
successful  programs  such  as  sting  oper- 
ations, career  criminals,  treatment  alterna- 
tives to  street  crime,  and  arson.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  increased  funding  of  programs 
targeted  at  crimes  committed  by  serious 
repeal  juvenile  offenders. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  mechanism  for  a 
Federal  response  to  crime  emergencies  such 
as  those  taking  place  in  Atlanta  and  Miami. 
Under  my  bill,  the  Attorney  General  would 
be  required  to  respond  within  10  days  to  re- 
quests for  emergency  assistance  from  States 
or  localities,  the  bill  mandates  a  Federal  re- 
sponse to  crime  in  a  way  that  parallels  our 
response  to  natural  disasters. 

In  commenting  on  H.R.  4481,  I  should  also 
point  out  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  spe- 
cifically prohibit  any  of  the  Federal  money 
being  used  for  prison  or  jail  construction,  or 
rehabilitation  of  such  facilities.  First,  there 
is  not  enough  money  in  the  program  to  pro- 
vide for  substantial  relief  from  the  over- 
crowding problems  which  plague  States  and 
localities.  Second,  I  believe  that  it  is  inap- 
propriate for  the  Federal  Government  to 
foster  a  policy  which  could  have  the  effect 
of  creating  a  false  incentive  for  prison  con- 
struction. Third,  in  many  instances  the 
problems  with  prisons  and  jails  are  that  the 
wrong  people  are  screened  out  of  prison  and 
the  wrong  people  screened  in.  We  must  rec- 
ognize prison  space  as  a  precious  commodity 
and  use  it  first  and  foremost  for  violent  and 
serious  offenders.  Finally,  an  offer  like  that 
made  by  the  Attorney  General's  task  force 
of  construction  aid  could  become  a  financial 
burden  on  States  and  localities  because  it  is 
not  accompanied  by  any  operating  subsidies. 
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It  is  my  view— and  the  conclusion  of  the 
federally  supported  research  conducted  by 
ABT  Associates— that  States  and  localities 
suffer  from  inadequate  prison  or  jail  space 
or  poor  institutional  conditions  largely  as 
the  result  of  choices  made  totally  at  the 
State  or  local  level.  For  example,  there  are 
profound  differences  in  the  incarceration 
rates  between  Texas  and  my  State  of  New- 
Jersey  for  property  offenders.  There  are 
also  great  differences  in  State  commitments 
to  funding  prison  programs,  pretrial  release 
programs,  or  alternatives  to  incarceration. 
In  light  of  the  divergent  penal  policies  of 
the  States,  it  seems  inappropriate  to  enter 
the  battle  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the 
Attorney  General's  task  force  by  advocating 
only  prison  construction. 

FEDERAL  COOPERATION 

The  Federal  law  enforcement  establish- 
ment must  also  improve  its  relationship 
with  State  and  local  personnel.  I  remember 
my  experience  as  a  prosecutor  that  dealing 
with  some  Federal  agencies  like  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  was  often  a  one-way 
street.  We  would  give  them  information 
about  our  investigations,  but  they  had  a 
tendency  not  to  reciprocate.  The  jealousies 
and  rivalries  or  our  different  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  must  be  minimized. 

It  was  heartening  to  read  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Attorney  General's  Task 
Force  on  Violent  Crime  for  fostering  im- 
proved coordination  between  Federal.  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  officials.  I  plan 
to  press— and  I  expect  my  colleagues  on 
other  subcommittees  will  as  well— for  imple- 
mentation of  some  of  the  suggestions  in  this 
section  of  the  task  force  report. 

Having  outlined  two  important  elements 
of  the  Federal  leadership  role.  I  must  focus 
attention  on  two  other  areas  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  do  the  most— drug 
trafficking  and  the  illegal  use  of  handguns. 
drug  policy 

We  must  reduce  the  supply  of  drugs  and 
simultaneously  cut  the  demand  for  drugs. 
The  single  most  important  step  the  Federal 
Government  can  take  is  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive national  drug  policy.  Trafficking 
in  illegal  drugs  is  a  huge— perhaps  over  $60 
billion  a  year— business.  Yet.  we  have  no  up- 
to-date  national  drug  policy.  I  am  sad  to  say 
that  despite  a  statutory  mandate  to  do  so. 
the  President  has  failed  to  appoint  an  exec- 
utive branch  coordinator  for  drug  policy. 
The  absence  of  clear  priorities  with  respect 
to  drugs  is  sapping  the  efforts  of  our  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  law  enforcement  officials 
and  injuring  our  cooperative  efforts  with 
foreign  countries  to  end  drug  smuggling. 
The  specific  initiatives  we  must  take  in  this 
area  include: 

1.  Appointment  of  a  Cabinet  level  drug 
policy  coordinator; 

2.  Increased  use  of  the  military  to  assist  ci- 
vilian drug  law  enforcement  officials: 

3.  Implementing  the  Rodino  amendment 
making  foreign  aid  payments  dependent 
upon  a  foreign  country's  cooperation  in  the 
eradication  of  drugs: 

4.  Increased  penalties  for  major  drug  traf- 
fickers; 

5.  Improved  forfeiture  statutes:  and 

6.  Tighter  bail  laws  to  prevent  traffickers 
from  fleeing  before  the  trial. 

ILLEGAL  HANDGUN  ABUSE 

The  second  important  area  of  Federal 
statutory  reform  we  must  pursue  are  pro- 
posals to  end  the  illegal  abuse  of  firearms. 
For  almost  20  years  there  has  been  an 
almost  uninterrupted  increase  in  the  use  of 
firearms  to  commit  crimes.  We  must  stop 
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this  abuse.  Virtually  all  Americans  agree 
that  we  need  to  mete  out  swift  and  certain 
panalties  to  those  who  illegally  use  guns. 
We  must  impose  prison  terms  of  sufficient 
severity  to  deter  other  potential  gun  abus- 
ers. We  must  make  the  penalty  so  certain 
that  its  sting  cannot  be  avoided. 

In  addition  to  changes  in  the  penalty  for 
the  use  of  firearms  during  the  course  of  a 
crime,  we  must  act  to  stop  the  proliferation 
of  silencers  and  machineguns.  which  are  all 
too  prominent  in  organized  crime  assassina- 
tions. In  addition  to  restricting  the  availabil- 
ity of  these  special  purpose  weapons  for 
which  the  general  public  has  no  need,  I  am 
drafting  measures  to  prevent  legitimate 
weapons  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
criminals.  To  curb  the  market  in  stolen 
weapons,  we  must  require  that  the  theft  of 
handguns  be  reported  to  the  police. 

Another  important  step  in  the  fight 
against  crime  is  to  give  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials time  to  perform  a  record  check  before 
a  person  can  purchase  a  handgun.  The  re- 
strictions in  the  current  Federal  law  are 
meaningless  if  there  is  no  effective  opportu- 
nity to  verify  whether  the  potential  fire- 
arms purchaser  is  an  ex-felon  or  other  pro- 
hibited person.  My  proposal  envisions  a  fif- 
teen-day verification  period  which  will 
enable  a  complete  check  of  the  person's 
criminal  history  to  be  made. 

FEDERAL  RESOURCES 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  the  Federal  leader- 
ship, the  Federal  Government  has  an  im- 
portant responsibility  to  its  citizens  to  pro- 
vide direct  and  indirect  law  enforcement 
services.  Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration is  going  in  the  other  direction  by 
cutting  to  the  \3one  the  budgets  of  these 
agencies.  For  example,  the  original  Reagan 
budget  proposed  the  following  cuts:  $4.5 
million  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation: $7.7  million  from  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration:  $5.9  million  from  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service:  $15.9 
million  from  the  U.S.  attorneys  and  mar- 
shals: and  $9.5  million  from  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms. 

In  addition  to  these  devastating  budget 
cuts,  the  law  enforcement  community  has 
been  shocked  and  demoralized  by  the  ru- 
mored merger  of  the  FBI  and  DEA.  and 
more  recently  by  the  proposed  abolition  of 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms. This  type  of  action  is  negative  and 
counterproductive.  It  sends  the  wrong  signal 
to  the  States  and  units  of  local  government. 

FEDERAL  CRIMINAL  LAW 

The  second  area  of  concern  of  this  Con- 
gress is  reform  of  the  substainlive  Federal 
criminal  laws  and  procedures.  Currently 
under  active  consideration  by  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  are  criminal  code  reform, 
sentencing  and  bail  reform,  and  other  spe- 
cific anticrime  measures.  Regardless  of  the 
disposition  of  the  proposed  criminal  code,  it 
is  clear  that  some  legislation  is  likely  to  pass 
in  the  following  areas:  First.  Federal  pre- 
trial services:  second,  forfeiture;  third,  the 
bail  statutes:  fourth,  statutory  protection 
for  Federal  victims  and  witnesses:  and  fifth, 
measures  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  law  en- 
forcement with  respect  to  combatting  orga- 
nized crime  and  major  drug  trafficking. 

CONCLUSION 

In  sum.  the  crime  initiatives  being  consid- 
ered by  Congress  are  comprehensive  and 
passable.  In  recent  years,  some  cynical  ob- 
servers have  claimed  that  government  can 
do  nothing  right.  I  disagree  strenuously.  I 
do  not  believe  that  with  less  government 
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protection  from  crime,  we  are  better  off.  We 

fiave  a  national  crime  policy,  just  as 

a  defense  and  foreign  policy.  We 

the  war  on  crime,  but  only  if  we 

commitment  to  do  so,  develop  the 

to  do  so,  and  devote  the  necessary 
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I  irst  step  is  to  assure  citizens  that  the 
I  iroblem  is  receiving  serious  attention 
I  the  highest  councils  of  our  Govern- 
■  The  second  step  is  to  assure  Federal. 
,    md   local   law  enforcement  officials 
p-operly    trained   and   equipped   rein- 
forcements are  on  the  way.  You.  our  front- 
_  in  the  battle  against  crime,  must 
tional  fiscal  resources  and  statuto- 
ns  soon.  The  initiatives  I  have  out- 
you  today  are  intended  to  heed  the 
call    for    Federal    action    against 
^rime  is  everyone's  problem,  and  citi- 
invplvement  is  likewise  essential.* 
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WN.  JERRY  M.  PAHERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  t'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1981 
PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
7,    1981.   Santa  Ana  College 
dedicate    the    Johnson    Campus 
in  honor  of  President  Emeri- 
J^hn  E.  Johnson.  In  honor  of  this 
it  is  a  privilege  to  ask  my  col- 
to  join  with  me  in  congratulat- 
Jt)hn   Johnson   and   commending 
his  outstanding  work  and  lead- 
in  the  field  of  education. 
Johnson    is    an    accomplished 
whose  degrees  include  an  A.B. 
ry  from  Occidental  College: 
.  in  chemistry  from  the  Univer- 
Southern   California:   and  an 
in   Higher   Education   Adminis- 
also  earned  at  USC.  He  began 
in  education  in  1939,  when 
taLght    chemistry    at   Santa   Ana 
School  and  later  at  Santa  Ana 
In   1943,  he  left  teaching  to 
his  country   in   the   U.S.   Navy, 
a  navigator  and  executive  offi- 
later  served  in  the  Naval  Re- 
a  commanding  officer. 
,ing  his  active  service  in  the 
John    returned   to   Santa   Ana 
where    he    taught    until    1952. 
le  became  dean  of  men  at  Santa 
C  ollege.  His  advancement  within 
cqllege's  administrative  ranks  was 
swift:    in    1955    he    was 
dean  of  the  college,  and  only  2 
ater.  in  1957,  he  was  inaugurat- 
pr  ?sident    of   Santa   Ana   College, 
his  years  as  president  of  the 
.  Dr.  Johnson  also  became  su- 
of  the  Rancho  Santiago 
unity   College   District,   serving 
capacity   from    1971   to   1979. 
•etired  from  Santa  Ana  College 
,  after  22  years  of  outstanding 
dedicated  service. 

the   Rancho  Santiago   Com- 

College  District  is  fulfilling  its 

tment  to  the  community  by  of- 

only  the  finest  in  public  higher 
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education.  It  must  be  said  that  this 
would  not  be  so  were  it  not  for  John's 
steadfast  insistance  upon  excellence  as 
the  primary  goal  to  which  the  district 
subscribes. 

John  Johnson  is  known  and  respect- 
ed throughout  California.  He  has 
chaired  and  been  a  member  of  several 
university  and  college  committees 
throughout  Southern  California,  in- 
cluding USC  and  UCLA.  Former  presi- 
dent of  the  California  College  Deans 
Association  and  the  California  Junior 
College  Association,  he  has  also  guest 
lectured  at  several  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  John's  voice  has  even 
been  heard  here  in  our  Nation's  cap- 
ital, for  he  delivered  a  message  enti- 
tled "Academic  Advantages  of  Student 
Activities  on  College  Campuses"  to  the 
American  A.ssociation  of  Junior  Col- 
leges Convention  not  long  ago. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  a  man  whose  life 
achievements  and  contributions  are 
too  numerious  to  note:  however,  it  is 
appropriate  to  say  that  his  life  sym- 
bolizes a  hallmark  of  excellence.  He  is 
certainly  one  who  is  deserving  of 
having  an  educational  center  dedicat- 
ed to  his  name. 

John,  my  colleagues  and  I  thank  you 
for  the  many  years  you  have  so  freely 
given  of  your  energy  and  talents  to 
the  field  of  education.  We  hope  that 
students  who  pass  through  the  halls 
of  the  Johnson  Campus  Center  in 
future  years  shall  be  reminded  of  the 
fine  man  whose  name  it  bears.* 


GUIDELINES  FOR  OFF-AIR 

TAPING  OF  COPYRIGHTED 
WORKS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
USE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  most  notable  feature  of  the  15- 
year  effort  to  revise  the  Nation's  copy- 
right laws,  which  was  largely  complet- 
ed in  1976,  was  the  cooperative  nature 
of  that  effort. 

Of  course,  there  were  fierce  strug- 
gles over  particular  issues.  However,  in 
the  last  analysis,  almost  every  affected 
group  desired  that  the  revision  effort 
succeed,  and  contributed  to  that  suc- 
cess by  modifying  and  compromising 
their  initial  positions. 

This  spirit  of  cooperation  was  ex- 
pressed most  visibly  in  efforts  on  the 
part  of  proprietors  and  users  in  work- 
ing out  a  series  of  guidelines  defining 
fair  use  in  certain  situations.  Three 
sets  of  guidelines  were  ultimately 
agreed  upon  and  were  published  as 
part  of  the  official  legislative  history 
of  the  act. 

These  guidelines  covered  classroom 
copying  of  books  and  periodicals  in 
nonprofit      educational      institutions. 
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educational  uses  of  music,  and  photo- 
copying by  libraries. 

One  area  in  which  parties  had  been 
negotiating,  but  in  which  guidelines 
were  not  forthcoming,  was  off-the-air 
taping  of  copyrighted  broadcast  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  today  that 
a  negotiating  committee  of  interested 
parties,  developed  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  has  drafted  guidelines  for 
use  by  copyright  owners  and  educators 
which  will  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
solving the  lingering  problems  associ- 
ated with  off-air  videotaping  of  copy- 
right works  for  educational  purposes.  I 
thank,  and  congratulate,  the  negotiat- 
ing committee  for  their  efforts  which 
will.  I  believe,  greatly  assist  in  clarify- 
ing the  procedures  which  educators 
may  follow  in  their  use  of  broadcasted 
copyrighted  materials.  These  guide- 
lines will  help  solve  an  important 
problem,  hopefully  without  further 
legislation  and  litigation.  As  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  which  has  ju- 
risdiction over  our  copyright  system.  I 
share  the  view  of  the  negotiating  com- 
mittee that  these  guidelines  reach  an 
appropriate  balance  between  the  pro- 
prietary rights  of  copyright  owners 
and  the  instructional  needs  of  educa- 
tional institutions.  I  recognize  that 
beyond  these  guidelines  specific  per- 
missions from  copyright  proprietors 
may  be  required  under  the  Copyright 
Law.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  guide- 
lines in  the  Record  for  printing  in 
order  to  assist  in  their  widest  possible 
dissemination. 

August  31. 1981. 

Hon.  ROBEKT  W.  KASTENMEIER, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Courts,   Civil 
Liberties  and  Administration  of  Justice, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Kastenmeier:  We  are 
forwarding    herewith    the    "Guidelines   for 
Off-Air  Recording  of  Broadcast  Program- 
ming for  Educational  Purposes."  developed 
by  the  Negotiating  Committee  appointed  by 
your  subcommittee. 

The  negotiating  Committee  has  concurred 
that  these  guidelines  reach  an  appropriate 
balance  between  the  proprietary  rights  of 
copyright  owners  and  the  instructional 
needs  of  educational  institutions.  The  Nego- 
tiating Committee  recognized  that  beyond 
these  guidelines,  specific  licenses  or  permis- 
sions from  copyright  proprietors  may  be 
required  under  the  Copyright  Law.  The 
Committee  believes  that  these  guidelines 
should  t>e  reviewed  periodically  at  reasona- 
ble intervals. 

In  accordance  with  what  we  believe  was 
your  intent,  the  Negotiating  Committee  has 
limited  its  discussion  to  nonprofit  educa- 
tional institutions  and  to  television  pro- 
grams broadcast  for  reception  by  the  gener- 
al public  without  charge.  Within  the  guide- 
lines, the  Negotiating  Committee  does  not 
intend  that  off-air  recordings  by  teachers 
under  fair  use  be  permitted  to  be  intention- 
ally substituted  in  the  school  curriculum  for 
a  standard  practice  of  purchase  or  license  of 
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the  same  educational  material  by  the  insti- 
tution concerned. 
Sincerely. 

Eileen  D.  Cooke. 

Co-Chairman. 
Leonard  Wasser, 

Co-C/iatrman. 

members  or  THE  NEGOTIATING  TEAM 

Eugene  Aleinikoff.  Agency  for  Instruc- 
tional Television. 

Joseph  Bellon,  CBS. 

Ivan  Bender.  Association  of  Media  Pro- 
ducers. ' 

James  Bouras,  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America.' 

Eileen  D.  Cooke,  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

Bernard  Preitag,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

Howard  Hitchens.  Association  for  Educa- 
tional Communications  and  Technology. 

Irwin  Karp.  Authors  League  of  America. 

John  McGuire.  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

Frank  Norwood,  Joint  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Communications. 

Ernest  Ricca,  Directors  Guild  of  America. 

Carol  Risher,  Association  of  American 
Publishers. 

James  Popham,  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters. 

Judith  Bresler,  ABC. 

Eric  H.  Smith,  Public  Broadcasting  Serv- 
ice- ^ 

Sheldon  Steinbach,  American  Council  on 

Education. 

August  W.  Steinhilber.  National  School 
Boards  Association. 

Leonard  Wasser,  Writers  Guild  of  Amer- 
ica. East. 

Sanford  Wolff.  American  Federation  of 
Television  and  Radio  Artists.' 

GUIDELINES  for  OFF-AIR  RECORDIHC  OF  BROAD- 
CAST PROGRAMING  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PUR- 
POSES 

In  March  of  1979.  Congressman  Robert 
Kastenmeier.  Chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  appointed  a  Negoti- 
ating Committee  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  education  organizations,  copyright 
proprietors,  and  creative  guilds  and  unions. 
The  following  guidelines  reflect  the  Negoti- 
ating Committee's  consensus  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  'fair  use "  to  the  recording,  reten- 
tion and  use  of  television  broadcast  pro- 
grams for  educational  purposes.  They  speci- 
fy periods  of  retention  and  use  of  such  off- 
air  recordings  in  classrooms  and  similar 
places  devoted  to  instruction  and  for  home- 
bound  instruction.  The  purpose  of  establish- 
ing these  guidelines  is  to  provide  standards 
for  both  owners  and  users  of  copyrighted 
television  programs. 

1.  The  guidelines  were  developed  to  apply 
only  to  off-air  recording  by  non-profit  edu- 
cational institutions. 

2.  A  broadcast  program  may  be  recorded 
off-air  simultaneously  with  broadcast  trans- 
mission (including  simultaneous  cable  re- 
transmission) and  retained  by  a  non-profit 
educational  institution  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  the  first  forty-five  (45)  consecutive 
calendar  days  after  date  of  recording.  Upon 
conclusion  of  such  retention  period,  all  off- 
air  recordings  must  be  erased  or  destroyed 
immediately,  'Broadcast  programs  "  are  tel- 


'  See  attached  letters  from  Association  of  >Media 
Producers  and  Films.  Inc. 

» See  attached  letter. 

'  As  a  result  of  a  summer  hiatus,  the  guidelines 
have  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  AFTRA  Nation- 
al Governing  Board. 
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evislon  programs  transmitted  by  television 
stations  for  reception  by  the  general  public 
without  charge. 

3.  Off-air  recordings  may  be  used  once  by 
individual  teachers  in  the  course  of  relevant 
teaching  activities,  and  repeated  once  only 
when  instructional  reinforcement  is  neces- 
sary. In  classrooms  and  similar  places  devot- 
ed to  instruction  within  a  single  building, 
cluster  or  campus,  as  well  as  in  the  homes  of 
students  receiving  formalized  home  instruc- 
tion, during  the  first  ten  (10)  consecutive 
school  days  in  the  forty-five  (45)  day  calen- 
dar day  retention  period.  'School  days"  are 
school  session  days— not  counting  weekends, 
holidays,  vacations,  examination  periods,  or 
other  scheduled  interruptions— within  the 
forty-five  (45)  calendar  day  retention 
period. 

4.  Off-air  recordings  may  l)e  made  only  at 
the  request  of  and  used  by  individual  teach- 
ers, and  may  not  be  regulary  recorded  in  an- 
ticipation of  requests.  No  broadcast  pro- 
gram may  be  recorded  off-air  more  than 
once  at  the  request  of  the  same  teacher,  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  times  the  pro- 
gram may  be  broadcast. 

5.  A  limited  number  of  copies  may  be  re- 
produced from  each  off-air  recording  to 
meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  teachers  under 
these  guidelines.  Each  such  additional  copy 
shall  be  subject  to  all  provisions  governing 
the  original  recording. 

6.  After  the  first  ten  (10)  consecutive 
school  days,  off-air  recordings  may  Xx  used 
up  to  the  end  of  the  forty-five  (45)  calendar 
day  retention  period  only  for  teacher  eval- 
uation purposes,  i.e.,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  to  include  the  broadcast  program  in 
the  teaching  curriculum,  and  may  not  be 
used  in  the  recording  institution  for  student 
exhibition  or  any  other  non-evaluation  pur- 
pose without  authorization. 

7.  Off-air  recordings  need  not  be  used  in 
their  entirety,  but  the  recorded  programs 
may  not  be  altered  from  their  original  con- 
tent. Off-air  recordings  may  not  be  physical- 
ly or  electronically  combined  or  merged  to 
constitute  teaching  anthologies  or  compila- 
tions. 

8.  All  copies  of  off-air  recordings  must  in- 
clude the  copyright  notice  on  the  broadcast 
program  as  recorded. 

9.  Educational  institutions  are  expected  to 
establish  appropriate  control  procedures  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  these  guidelines. 

Motion  Picture  Association 

OF  America.  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  August  24,  1981. 
Re    Guidelines    for    Off-Air    Recording    of 

Broadcast  Programming  for  Educational 

Purposes. 
Mr.  Leonard  Wasser, 

Writers  Guild  of  America,  East,  Inc.,  555 
West  57th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Len:  This  is  to  advise  you  that,  al- 
though we  were  a  party  to  the  discussions 
which  led  to  their  formulation,  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America,  as  such,  will 
take  no  position  on  the  above-styled  guide- 
lines. 

However,  we  are  authorized  to  advise  you 
that  the  following  individual  MPAA 
member  companies  assent  to  the  guidelines: 

Avco  Elmbassy  Pictures  Corp. 

Columbia  Pictures  Industries,  Inc. 

Filmways  Pictures,  Inc. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Film  Co. 

Paramount  Pictures  Corp. 

Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corp. 

Universal  Pictures,  a  division  of  Universal 
City  Studios,  Inc. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  a  copy  of  this 
letter  could  be  included  in  any  transmittal 
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which  you  and  Eileen  C(X)ke  make  to  Con- 
gressman Kastenmeier  so  that  it  is  made 
part  of  the  record. 
Kindest  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  Bouras. 

Association  of  Media  Producers, 
Washington.  D.C.  September  17.  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Kastenmeier. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Courts.   Civil 
Liberties  and  the  Administration  of  Jxu- 
lice,     U.S.     House    of    Representative, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Kastenmeier:  The  As- 
sociation of  Media  Producers,  the  national 
trade  association  representing  the  producers 
and  distributors  of  educational  media  mate- 
rials,  has  appreciated  the  opportunity  to 
participate  as  a  member  of  the  Negotiating 
Committee  to  establish  guidelines  for  off-air 
taping  of  copyrighted  works. 

This  Is  to  advise  you  that  the  AMP  Board 
of  Directors  recently  voted  not  to  endorse 
the  "Guidelines  for  Off -Air  Recording  of 
Broadcast  Programming  for  Educational 
Purijoses,"  now  t>eing  submitted  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Courts.  Civil  Liberties  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice. 

The  guidelines  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
principal  objectives  of  our  Industry,  and  we 
are  fearful  that  they  may  seriously  jeopard- 
ize the  future  well-being  of  the  small  but 
vital  educational  media  industry,  its  market, 
and  the  availability  of  a  broad  variety  of  in- 
structional materials  essential  to  maintain- 
ing quality  education  programs. 
Sincerely 

Gordon  L.  Nelson. 

President. 

Films  Inc., 
WUmette.  RL.  September  IS.  1981. 
Mr.  Gordon  Nelson. 

President.  Association  of  Media  Producers. 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Gordon:  As  you  know  since  approxi- 
mately January  1,  1980  I  have  represented 
the  Association  of  Media  Producers  on  the 
Committee  to  Negotiate  Fair-use  Guidelines 
for  Off-air  Videotaping  for  Educational 
Uses.  At  that  time  James  LeMay.  formerly 
of  Coronet  Instructional  Media,  also  repre- 
sented AMP.  Prior  to  the  time  I  began  serv- 
ing on  the  committee.  Mr.  Gale  Livengood 
of  Films  Inc.  was  In  that  capacity. 

I  have  steadfastly  recommended  adoption 
of  the  guidelines  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  AMP  and  since  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Board  earlier  this  year,  continued  to 
take  that  position.  I  believe  that  adoption  of 
the  guidelines  would  be  a  positive  develop- 
ment In  the  educational  audio-visual  indus- 
try. My  recommendation  to  the  Board  also 
reflects  the  overwhelming  opinion  through- 
out my  company  on  this  Issue. 

As  you  also  know,  my  recommendation 
was  continually  made  during  the  actual 
voting  by  the  Board  on  this  matter  but  that 
in  spite  of  my  recommendation  and  vote  in 
favor  of  adoption  of  the  guidelines,  the 
question  was  narrowly  defeated. 

I  wish  to  have  this  letter  become  a  part  of 
the  materials  you  transmit  to  Eileen  Cooke 
of  the  American  Library  Association  regard- 
ing AMP'S  decision.  You  should  also  know 
that  Films  Inc.  Intends  to  transmit  its  own 
views  on  this  Issue  directly  to  Congressman 
Rol)ert  Kastenmeier. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ivan  R.  Bender. 
Vice  President  and  General  CounseLm 
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>COUTS  TO  VISIT  NATIONS 
CAPITOL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  fHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


\7ednesday.  October  14,  1981 

LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
Thursday,  October  15,  1981,  six 
Cub  Scouts  from  Pack  No.  433 
Chapel  Hill  Elementary  School  in 
Marsh,  Md.,  will  journey  to 
Washiigton  for  a  firsthand  look  at 
their  ] rations  Capitol. 
Theie  young  men,  led  by  Al  Ren- 
Sue  Haley,  Fran  Myers,  and  Boy 
Donald  Haley  will  tour  the 
House,  the  Capitol,  and  observe 
and  Senate  in  session,  as 
their  day's  activities, 
forward  to  meeting  with  these 
and  their  leaders  to  discuss 
hem  the  congressional  legisla- 
pf-ocess,  their  knowledge  of  our 
and  their  questions 
national  issues.  I  am  delighted 
ire  taking  the  opportunity  to 
on  their  civic  skills. 
Scoilts  who  will  visit  us  Thursday 
are:  ikndrew  Haley,  George  Myers, 
Brian  Elliot.  Brien  Hebb,  Kimp  Grant, 
and  S^ott  Wright.* 
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HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  V  e  are  in  the  final  quarter  of  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
YDP),  I  wish  to  invite  attention 
of  the  exemplary  lYDP  pro- 
aimed  at  improving  the  lives  of 
persons  in  my  district.  Speak- 
an  honorary  sponsor  of  the  U.S. 
for  the  International  Year  of 
Persons,  I  also  wish  to  urge 
11  Americans  continue  in  the 
)f  lYDP  to  promote  beyond  1981 
participation  of  America's  35 
citizens  with  disabilities, 
he  cities  of  Bloomington  and 
Richf  eld,  Minn.,  the  grassroots  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Council  for  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
e  taken  hold.  These  communi- 
e  come  together  to  form  a 
group  of  disabled  and  non- 
citizens  to  identify  needs,  set 
and  develop  programs  to  meet 
I  oals.  The  committee  has  worked 
he  Lutheran  Church  Missouri 
to  identify  and  remove  archi- 
barriers  in  churches;  the  local 
r  of  the  American  Business 
s  Association  is  including  dis- 
women  in  its  scholarship  pro- 
and  a  local  child  development 
association  has  formed  a  special  lYDP 
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curriculum  which  was  implemented  in 
10  preschool  programs. 

Public  attitudes  are  crucial  to  the 
progress  of  disabled  citizens.  The 
lYDP  committee  has  developed  an 
outstanding  community  awareness 
program  designed  to  strengthen  public 
attitudes  about  the  role  and  potential 
contribution  of  disabled  persons  in  our 
society.  The  local  Sun  newspapers 
have  done  a  series  on  disability,  writ- 
ten by  a  local  writers  club.  On  cable 
television,  the  show  "Of  Special  Inter- 
est" focuses  monthly  on  disability 
issues.  The  4-H  Club  and  Campfire 
Girls  are  involved  in  the  distribution 
of  lYDP  posters  throughout  the  com- 
munity. To  tie  all  their  efforts  togeth- 
er, the  committee  publishes  a  monthly 
lYDP  update  to  inform  the  entire 
community  of  activities  and  ways  citi- 
zens may  become  involved. 

This  is  a  fine  example  of  the  Inter- 
national Year  of  Disabled  Persons  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States.  More  than 
1,850  communities,  all  55  Governors  of 
States  and  territories,  330  national  or- 
ganizations, and  270  corporations  have 
joined  with  the  U.S.  Council  for  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons in  carrying  out  programs  in  this 
special  year.  It  is  up  to  all  of  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  insure  that  the  momen- 
tum begun  in  the  lYDP  continues.  It 
is  especially  important,  as  we  begin 
the  process  of  reexamining  how  we  use 
our  Nation's  resources,  that  we  recog- 
nize and  encourage  those  programs 
which  are  based  on  private  sector  initi- 
ative. The  time  is  past  when  we  can 
only  look  to  our  Federal  Government 
to  provide  services.  In  these  fiscally 
conservative  times  persons  with  dis- 
abilities are  not  passively  accepting 
cutbacks;  they  are  responding  by  de- 
veloping programs  which  foster  com- 
munity self-help.  These  citizens  are 
showing  us  a  path  for  the  future. 
These  grassroots  efforts,  such  as  those 
in  Bloomington  and  Richfield,  are  out- 
standing examples  of  what  people  can 
do  for  themselves  and  for  each  other. 

The  lYDP  is  now  underway  in  130 
nations  on  behalf  of  the  world's  one- 
half  billion  persons  with  disabilities. 
The  problems  are  staggering.  But  so 
are  the  opportunities.  While  the  year 
will  end  officially  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber 1981,  the  lYDP  still  offers  us  all 
an  opportunity  to  encourage  and 
obtain  commitment  to  the  long-term 
goals  of  and  for  Americans  with  dis- 
abilities. Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  and  all  Americans, 
disabled  and  nondisabled  alike,  includ- 
ing organization  leaders,  mayors.  Gov- 
ernors, and  all  persons  in  a  position  to 
contribute,  to  join  in  committing  our- 
selves to  the  long-term  nine-point  na- 
tional program  of  and  for  persons  with 
disabilities  as  adopted  jointly  by  the 
U.S.  Council  for  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  Interagency  Com- 
mittee for  the  lYDP.  This  nine-point 
program  calls  for: 
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Expanded  educational  opportunity. 

Improved  access  to  housing,  build- 
ings, and  transportation. 

Greater  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment. 

Greater  participation  in  recreation- 
al, social,  and  cultural  activities. 

Expanded  and  strengthened  reha- 
bilitation programs  and  facilities. 

Purposeful  application  of  biomedical 
research  aimed  at  conquering  major 
disabling  conditions. 

Reduction  in  the  incidence  of  dis- 
ability through  accident  and  disease 
prevention. 

Increased  application  of  technology 
to  ameliorate  the  effects  of  disability. 

Expanded  international  exchange  of 
information  and  experience  to  benefit 
all  disabled  persons. 

I  very  much  hope  all  our  colleagues 
will  provide  leadership  in  their  dis- 
tricts and  in  Congress  to  insure  this 
work  begun  in  the  International  Year 
of  Disabled  Persons  continues,  insur- 
ing that  America  remains  a  world 
leader  in  opening  and  maintaining  op- 
portunities for  disabled  persons.* 


RECOGNITION  OF  SERVICE,  PAS- 
SAIC COUNTY  DETACHMENT. 
MARINE  CORPS  LEAGUE,  INC. 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  November 
10,  1981,  will  mark  the  206th  birthday 
of  a  branch  of  our  armed  services  that 
has  been  celebrated  in  legend  and 
song,  and  which  can  claim  great  credit 
in  helping  to  make— and  keep— our 
great  Nation  a  free  one.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  U.S.  Marines.  It  is  not 
my  intention  here  to  detail  the  illustri- 
ous history  of  the  Marines,  for  if  I 
were  to  do  so,  I  would  stand  rightfully 
accused  of  undertaking  a  filibuster  of 
prodigious  proportions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  year  marks 
more  than  two  centuries  of  longevity 
for  the  Marines,  it  also  marks  the  48th 
birthday  of  a  related  organization 
which,  in  my  home  area  of  Passaic 
County,  N.J.,  has  provided  a  great 
service  in  spreading  throughout  its 
domain  the  pride  and  spirit  of  the  Ma- 
rines. I  speak  of  the  Passaic  County 
Detachment  of  the  Marine  Corps 
League,  Inc.,  and  its  exemplary  Com- 
mandant, John  A.  Miller  of  Paterson, 
N.J. 

According  to  the  national  charter  of 
the  Marine  Corps  League,  Inc.,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  organization  "to  per- 
petuate the  history  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  and  by  fitting  acts  to  observe 
the  anniversaries  of  historical  occa- 
sions of  particular  interest  to  Ma- 
rines." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  first  Comman- 
dant of  the  Passaic  County  Detach- 
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ment  of  the  Marine  Corps  League  in 
1933  was  Charles  J.  Huntington  who,  I 
am  told,  is  still  quite  active  in  the  or- 
ganization. Recent  Commandants 
have  included  Louis  DeSantis,  Sr.,  now 
deceased,  Michael  Bremus,  Robert 
Bressman,  Joseph  White,  and  Louis 
DeSantis,  Jr.  The  Detachment's 
present  officers  include  Mr.  Miller, 
Commandant;  Frank  Loomis,  Sr.,  vice 
commandant;  Joseph  Buccelli,  Jr.,  vice 
commandant;  Michael  Bremus,  adju- 
tant; Alfred  Bershad,  judge  advocate; 
George  Ligos,  chaplain,  and  Robert 
Bressman,  national  historian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Passaic  County  De- 
tachment, Marine  Corps  League,  Inc., 
adhering  to  the  principles  of  its  char- 
ter, will  convene  on  November  7  at  the 
Mountainside  Inn.  Clifton,  N.J..  for 
the  purpose  of  wishing  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines a  happy  and  healthy  206th  birth- 
day. I  not  only  wish  to  join  them  in 
this  wish,  but  to  commend  the  Passaic 
County  Detachment  of  the  Marine 
Corps  League,  Inc.,  for  its  outstanding 
service  to  the  Marines,  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  this  Nation  for  the 
past  48  years.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  PERCY  PINKNEY 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 
•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 2,  1981.  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
and  on  October  3,  1981,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.,  two  very  unique  events  oc- 
curred in  honor  of  one  of  California's 
outstanding  government  and  political 
leaders.  Mr.  Percy  Pinkney.  On  these 
dates,  the  leadership  and  rank  and  file 
of  the  State  gathered  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Pinkney,  who  has  served  for  6  years  as 
the  special  assistant  for  community  af- 
fairs for  Gov.  Jerry  Brown. 

We  are  honoring  Percy  Rnkney  be- 
cause we  feel  very  strongly  that  in  the 
years  he  has  served  with  the  Governor 
and  in  the  15  years  preceding  his  ap- 
pointment, he  has  performed  a  service 
to  the  State  which  has  been  of  such 
extraordinary  moment  that  it  should 
not  go  unheralded,  though  without 
such  an  event  it  assuredly  would  do  so. 

Percy  Pinkney's  career  has  been  the 
model  for  dedicated  community  and 
public  service.  He  began  his  career  in 
1960  as  the  leader  of  the  First  Inter- 
neighborhood  Youth  Council  in  San 
Francisco  under  the  auspices  of  Youth 
for  Service.  He  served  for  10  years  as  a 
streetworker  and  as  the  director  of 
Streetwork  for  Youth  for  Service.  He 
and  his  streetworkers  were  instrumen- 
tal in  halting  the  riots  in  Hunters 
Point  in  1966  and  in  preventing  innu- 
merable violent  confrontations  in  the 
.schools  and  neighborhoods  over  the 
years. 

In  1971,  he  founded  the  Community 
Streetwork     Center,     an     interracial. 
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interfaith  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
gram dedicated  to  working  with  poor 
and  minority  youth  between  the  ages 
of  8  and  21.  The  center  was  founded 
on  a  3-year  demonstration  grant  from 
the  California  Council  on  Criminal 
Justice  to  operate  a  project  entitled: 
•Streetwork:  A  Community-Based  Al- 
ternative to  Probation  and  Parole." 

Over  the  3  years,  the  project 
achieved  a  recidivism  rate  of  only  9 
percent  among  those  youth  referred 
from  probation,  while  holding  the  re- 
cidivism of  the  youth  authority  parol- 
ees to  24  percent. 

In  September  1972,  the  center  re- 
ceived a  grant  from  the  San  Francisco 
Foundation  to  operate  streetwork 
projects  for  delinquent  and  predelin- 
quent girls. 

The  Community  Streetwork  Center 
program,  which  is  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  intervening  into  the  lives  of 
troubled  youth  through  the  family 
and  utilizing  family  roles,  currently 
has  a  membership  of  more  than  300 
youths. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  the 
streets  with  young  people,  Percy  Pink- 
ney has  been  heavily  involved  in  the 
civil  rights  movement,  in  the  fight  for 
equal  employment  opportunity  for  all 
San  Franciscans,  in  the  war  against 
drug  abuse,  and  in  the  movement  for 
world  peace. 

He  has  been  the  recipient  of  the  fol- 
lowing awards:  San  Francisco  Founda- 
tion Award,  1966;  Man  of  the  Year, 
1967,  Sun  Reporter  Newspaper;  Certif- 
icate of  Award,  National  institute  of 
Roving  Leader  Trainers,  1970,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois;  Glide  Memorial  Foun- 
dation, Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Award,  1975;  Man  of  the  Year  Award, 
Conununity  Streetwork  Center,  1975; 
Northern  California  Service  Award, 
Church  of  All  Nations,  1977. 

He  graduated  from  Washington 
High  School  in  San  Francisco  in  1958 
as  president  of  the  senior  class.  He  at- 
tended San  Francisco  City  College  in 
1959  and  1960.  In  1960  he  entered  the 
U.S.  Army  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged in  1962.  He  attended  San 
Francisco  State  College  in  1962  and  re- 
ceived a  B.A  in  psychology  in  1965.  In 
1976,  he  received  his  master's  degree 
from  Lone  Mountain  College,  special- 
izing in  community  development  and 
public  relations. 

It  was  because  of  his  achievements 
and  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
poor  and  minority  communities  and 
residents  that  Governor  Brown  hon- 
ored him  with  the  appointment  as  spe- 
cial assistant  for  community  affairs.  In 
that  position  he  has  continued  his 
record  of  exemplary  public  service.  I 
am  very  proud  to  have  been  a  friend, 
confidant,  and  admirer  of  Percy  Pink- 
ney, and,  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
share  this  record  of  achievement  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.* 
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AGENT  ORANGE:  PROGRESS, 
BUT  NOT  MUCH 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1981 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  an 
article  which  was  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, Training,  and  Employment, 
Robert  Edgar.  The  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
concerns  the  recent  announcement  by 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Richard  Schweiker,  of  some  new 
findings  relevant  to  the  agent  orange 
issue.  The  findings  pertain  to  docu- 
mentation that  U.S.  aircraft  had  in 
fact  dumped  agent  orange  and  other 
chemicals  directly  on  U.S.  troop  units 
in  Vietnam. 

Once  again  the  credibility  of  the 
U.S.  Government  on  this  issue  has 
been  damaged  by  virtue  of  the  Air 
Force's  blatant  withholding  of  this  in- 
formation. While  this  information  was 
going  unreported,  the  VA  was  spend- 
ing $133,000  to  contract  for  the  design 
of  a  protocol  to  conduct  an  epidemio- 
logical study  on  Vietnam  veterans 
which  in  effect  couldn't  be  properly 
designed  because  of  the  DODs  inabil- 
ity to  produce  a  cohort  unit  of  soldiers 
with  documented  exposure  to  agent 
orange.  This  in  turn  means  that  the 
study  will  be  further  delayed  several 
months  as  this  information  is  proc- 
essed, analyzed,  and  fitted  into  the 
design  of  the  epidemiological  study 
which  has  been  so  urgently  awaited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  my  colleagues  and  myself 
will  not  have  to  explain  to  anxious  vet- 
erans the  reasons  why  a  resolution  of 
the  agent  orange  problem  is  taking  so 
long.  Following  is  the  text  of  Mr. 
Edgar's  article: 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Oct.  6. 
1981] 

Agent  Orange:  Progress,  But  Not  Much 
(By  Representative  Robert  W.  Edgar) 

The  volume  has  been  turned  up  on  the 
Agent  Orange  debate  again. 

Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Richard  S.  Schweiker  announced  recently 
that  U.S.  aircraft  dumped  defoliants  in 
emergency  situations  on  American  troops  in 
Vietnam.  The  House  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee issued  a  press  release  belittling  the 
secretary's  report  as  old  information  men- 
tioned by  the  Air  Force  in  hearings  a  year 
ago. 

The  news  versus  non-news  charges  of  this 
announcement  have  been  major  stories  in 
print  and  on  television.  But  what  are  the 
implications  of  this  information  for  the 
Vietnam  veterans? 

Certainly.  Vietnam  vets  will  agree  that 
that  announcement  was  not  a  re\elation. 
They  knew  U.S.  planes  had  dropped  chemi- 
cals on  them  long  before  the  Department  of 
Defense    admitted    to    jettisoning    Agent 
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Orange  and  other  defoliants.  Yet,  the  press 
conference    held    by   Schweiker    did    have 
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important,   the   press  attention   to 

an^iouncement  will   help  the  Vietnam 

push   for  action.   It  took  over   10 

the  government  to  go  public  with 

announcement.   Without   public 

help  could   literally   be  a  lifetime 

these  veterans. 

Admittedly,  the  scientific  inquiry  on  the 
health  effects  of  herbicide  exposure  is  com- 
plex. 1  levertheless,  we  should  have  some- 
thing ( o  show  for  a  decade  of  research  and 
dozens  of  studies.  What  in  the  world  is 
taking  so  long? 

The  previously  mentioned  Inter-Agency 
Working  Group  has  been  the  most  trusted 
and  pi  oductive  evaluator  of  the  pieces  to 
the  Aiient  Orange  puzzle.  Unfortunately, 
the  gn  up  must  overcome  the  inertia  and  re- 
calcitnince  of  certain  federal  agencies  at- 
teir.pti  ig  to  protect  their  turf. 

Why  did  it  take  the  Defense  Department 
exactlj  one  year  to  give  the  Working  Group 
the  du  nping  information  that  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  was  told  was  available  on 
microf  Im? 

The  Working  Group  has  quickly  request- 
ed exfnded  details  on  the  dumpings  such 
as  loca  tions.  times,  weather  conditions,  per- 
sonnel present  and  the  extent  of  possible 
exposi  re.  Do  we  have  to  wait  another  year 
for  th(  next  painful  drop  of  information  to 
trickle  down? 

We  ire  making  progress.  Congress  this 
year  accepted  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Comm  ttee's  recommendation  to  expand  the 
ongoir  g  Veterans  Administration  investiga- 
tion tc  include  other  herbicides,  chemicals, 
medics  tions  or  environmental  hazards.  The 
same  1  egislation  also  extends  Veterans  Ad- 
minist  ation  health  care  eligibility  to  Viet- 
nam \  eterans  with  disabilities  which  are 
■suspe;ted"  to  be  caused  by  Agent  Orange 


of  the  snags  delaying  epidemiologi- 
lilies  have  been  cleared.  The  Veterans 
n  istration's  study  design  has  been  writ- 
independently  of  the  agency  to  prevent 
Air  Force's  $6  million  to  $10  mil- 
of  personnel  who  conducted  defo- 
missions  in  Vietnam  has  commenced. 
■Reaganomics"  promises  to  bog 
is  momentum.  A  Center  for  Disease 
(CDC)  study  is  slated  to  be  the  first 
the  gate  with  concrete  findings.  Yet. 
mktier  of  public  record,  CDC  is  looking 
projected  shortfall  of  funds  to  conduct 
year  birth  defects  analysis.  The  fed- 
h^ing  freeze  and  a  shortage  of  person- 
CDC  to  contract  out  for  this  study, 
rbsult.  it  will  cost  $500,000  more  than 
final  $1  million  price  tag  (a  classic  ex- 
of  the  "false  economies"  of  the  ad- 
ministl-ation's  plan  to  contract  out  many 
federal  services  "to  cut  government  over- 
head 

Pinahical  troubles  are  probable  obstacles 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  and  perhaps 
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even  the  Department  of  Defense,  but  money 
alone  cannot  buy  the  incentive  or  the  will  to 
get  the  job  done.  I  believe  Congress  is  will- 
ing to  make  good  on  the  debt  owed  the  Viet- 
nam veteran.  Even  in  this  stressful  econom- 
ic period,  my  colleagues  accepted  our  recom- 
mendation to  expand  presumptions  for  the 
VA  compensation  and  health  care  for  cer- 
tain present  disabilities  attributed  to  the 
imprisonment  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
over  30  years  ago. 

Vietnam  veterans  should  not  have  to  wait 
that  long,  or  any  longer,  for  simple  justice.  I 
am  encouraged  that  Secretary  Schweiker's 
announcement  is  an  indication  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  willing  to  push  for  the 
truth.* 


TEXTILE  WEEK 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
on  this  occasion  to  bring  the  attention 
of  a  significant  event  in  the  Southeast 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Nation  as  well. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  Georgia  will 
join  hands  with  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Alabama  to  celebrate 
Textile  Week,  October  18-25.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama  rank  as  the  top  four  tex- 
tile producing  States  in  the  Nation. 

Few  realize  that  the  American  tex- 
tile and  related  apparel  industry  em- 
ploys about  2.1  million  people,  or  1  out 
of  every  8  manufacturing  jobs.  This  is 
more  than  four  times  the  number  of 
workers  employed  by  the  American 
steel  industry  and  more  than  five 
times  the  number  employed  in  our 
giant  automotive  industry. 

We  have  a  strong  textile  industry  in 
the  Southeast,  throughout  the  entire 
Nation,  and  particularly  in  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  of  Georgia.  We 
are  not  afraid  of  competition  in  the 
world  market.  We  believe  that  we  can 
compete  as  long  as  we  have  fair  trade, 
and  as  long  as  we  do  not  have  a  one- 
way street.  We  cannot  compete  if  our 
markets  are  flooded  with  cheap  im- 
ports produced  with  low-cost  labor, 
produced  without  the  necessity  of  an- 
tipollution devices  and  many  other 
pieces  of  equipment  that  our  domestic 
manufacturers  are  forced  to  put  into 
their  plants. 

It  has  been  my  strongest  interest  in 
serving  on  the  Trade  Subcommittee  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  House  Textile  Caucus  that  we 
guarantee  that  the  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry is  not  destroyed.  Several  years 
ago,  we  signed  a  new  multifiber  ar- 
rangement, and  under  it  we  have  been 
engaging  in  bilateral  agreements  with 
other  foreign  nations.  I  know  that  we 
must  remain  strong  in  the  world  econ- 
omy, but  we  must  keep  our  American 
people  at  work,  and  that  is  my  utmost 
concern  in  bringing  this  matter  to 
your  attention  today. 
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During  the  last  three  decades,  tre- 
mendous strides  have  been  made  in 
textile  technology.  Modernization  pro- 
grams have  been  geared  toward  in- 
creased efficiency  of  operation 
through  the  tise  of  high  spindle  and 
loom  speeds,  improved  material  han- 
dling, and  more  automated  equipment. 
Despite  the  increase  in  modern,  highly 
automated  plants,  the  number  of  tex- 
tile employees  in  Georgia  has  grown. 
More  than  115,000  Georgians  are  em- 
ployed by  the  textile  industry  and  re- 
ceive estimated  annual  wages  of  ap- 
proximately $2  billion.  This  is  over 
one-third  of  the  State's  manufacturing 
employment. 

The  textile  industry  has  made  great 
strides  in  the  hiring  and  retraining  of 
minority  groups,  and  is  proud  of  its 
record. 

Today's  highly  skilled  employee  in 
the  textile  industry  is  better  paid  and 
enjoys  excellent  working  conditions 
because  of  modern  technology  and 
modern  machinery.  And  that  trend  is 
continuing. 

Progress  means  change  and  progress 
in  the  Georgia  textile  industry  is  ac- 
complished through  continuous  mod- 
ernization of  methods,  machines,  and 
management.  This  requires  more  fully 
trained  personnel  and  results  in  larger 
opportunities  and  challenges  for  utili- 
zation of  human  skills.  Challenges  and 
rewarding  careers  await  graduates  of 
vocational-technical  schools,  high 
schools,  and  colleges. 

America  depends  on  textiles  in  many 
ways— for  clothing,  for  the  home,  for 
transportation,  for  industry,  for  de- 
fense, for  health  care,  for  space  explo- 
ration, for  recreation.  Each  year, 
Americans  utilize  an  average  of  nearly 
60  pounds  of  textile  products  per 
person  and  spend  $80  billion  for  cloth- 
ing alone.  So,  textile  people  know 
their  work  is  important:  that  the  prod- 
ucts they  help  to  produce  are  basic  to 
life,  vital  to  the  improvement  of  life- 
styles in  the  future,  and  essential  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  Georgia 
and  the  United  States;  and,  they  take 
pride  and  personal  satisfaction  in  pro- 
ducing quality  products  that  are  used 
in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  ways. 

By  all  odds,  the  character  of  its  em- 
ployees is  the  most  valuable  asset  of 
the  textile  industry.  They  are  largely 
native  to  the  region,  some  are  descend- 
ants of  the  pioneers  who  settled  and 
developed  the  Southeast.  They  are 
strongly  individualistic  and  have  a 
deep  love  for  personal  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  textile  industry  is  a 
leader  in  Georgia,  and  it  has  produced 
individual  leaders  for  this  Nation  as 
well.  I  salute  the  efforts  of  this  indus- 
try which  is  a  viable  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic  lifeline.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  STEBBINS 

HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 
•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  William 
Stebbins  who  is  retiring  after  more 
than  30  years  in  the  labor  movement. 
On  October  17,  Bill's  friends  will 
gather  to  honor  him  in  Reading,  Pa., 
with  a  retirement  dinner  dance.    ■ 

Throughout  his  career.  Bill  Stebbins 
has  demonstrated  an  intense  and 
active  commitment  to  his  union  and  to 
the  betterment  of  his  community.  He 
began  his  labor  career  in  1952  when  he 
served  as  a  union  steward  and  negotia- 
tor for  local  No.  1687,  Retail  Store 
Employees  Union,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
He  subsequently  served  as  a  labor  or- 
ganizer for  Local  No.  1687  and  in  1957 
was  appointed  to  the  International 
District  Council  No.  11  as  a  full-time 
labor  organizer. 

In  1965  Bill  moved  to  Reading  and 
served  as  a  business  agent  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  local  No.  1393.  He 
was  elected  president  in  1972  and  from 
1975  to  1978  served  as  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  United  Labor  Council 
of  Reading  and  Berks  County. 

I  have  known  Bill  Stebbins  for  many 
years  and  highly  value  his  friendship. 
It  is  because  of  him  and  men  and 
women  like  him,  through  their  hands, 
muscles,  sweat,  and  minds,  that  this 
country  has  been  built  and  made  that 
strong  and  productive.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  truly  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  give  well-deserved  recognition  to 
the  achievements  of  this  fine  Ameri- 
can. I  know  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  mc  in  honoring  Bill  Stebbins.  I 
wish  Bill  and  his  family  all  the  best  in 
the  years  to  come.* 


MAN  OF  COURAGE 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1981 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  protest  the  illegal  impris- 
onment of  the  Lithuanian  activist  Vik- 
toras  Petkus  by  the  Soviet  Union.  His 
story,  like  those  of  so  many  other  re- 
fuseniks  illustrates  the  shameful 
nature  of  the  Soviet  Government's 
human  rights  policy. 

Petkus  is  a  Lithuanian  Catholic  ac- 
tivist and  one  of  the  three  leaders  of 
the  Supreme  Committee  of  National 
Movements  in  Elstonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  He  was  first  arrested  in 
1947  and  sentenced  to  10  years  impris- 
onment for  his  participation  in  a 
Catholic  youth  organization  that  op- 
posed Lithuania's  annexation  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Following  Stalin's  death 
in  1953.  he  was  released. 
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He  completed  high  school  and  then 
attended  the  University  of  Vilnius, 
where  he  studied  literature  and  the 
Lithuanian  language.  He  was  arrested 
again  in  1957,  this  time  being  accused 
of  possessing  anti-Soviet  literature. 
Ironically,  the  literature  branded  anti- 
Soviet  by  authorities  were  books  writ- 
ten by  Lithuanian  emigre  writers  5 
years  prior  to  the  Russian  Revolution. 
He  was  condenrmed  to  a  6-year  sen- 
tence. 

Following  his  release,  between  1965 
and  1975,  while  working  as  a  hospital 
attendant  and  church  sexton,  Petkus 
collected  an  extensive  bibliography  of 
Lithuanian  poetry.  He  worked  for  the 
release  of  refusenik  Simas  Kurdirka, 
and  in  December  of  1975  he  was  de- 
tained in  Vilnius  when  he  tried  to 
attend  the  trial  of  human  rights  activ- 
ist Sergei  Kovalev. 

In  1976,  Petkus  became  a  member  of 
the  Committee  To  Promote  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  Agreements, 
which  was  concerned  with  improving 
human  rights.  He  was  arrested  on 
Augtist  23,  1977,  and  charged  with 
"anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propagan- 
da." On  July  13,  1978,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  10  years  at  hard  labor  in  a 
Soviet  concentration  camp,  and  5 
years  of  enforced  exile  from  Lithua- 
nia. Tried  at  the  same  time  as  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  Alexander  Ginzburg, 
Petkus  refused  to  recognize  the  court 
proceedings  against  him  and  had  to  be 
forcibly  carried  into  the  courtroom. 

Recently.  Petkus  has  been  designat- 
ed a  'prisoner  of  conscience"  by  Am- 
nesty International.  F\irthermore.  on 
January  30.  1981.  he  was  nominated, 
along  with  Russian  physicist  Yuri 
Orlov,  Jewish  mathematician  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  and  Ukrainian  poet 
Mykola  Rudenko,  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  by  congressional  members  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe. 

Today,  we  must  reaffirm  our  pledge 
to  work  for  the  freedom  of  individuals 
who,  through  persecution  and  tyran- 
ny, are  being  denied  basic  human 
rights.  Viktoras  Petkus  is  a  symbol  of 
courage  and  strength  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  oppression.  Let  us  not 
forget  those  people  like  Viktoras 
Petkus  who  fight  to  obtain  the  right 
to  self-determination  and  freedom.* 


THE  SEPTEMBER  BUDGET 

CUTS-ARE  THEY  FISCALLY 
RESPONSIBLE  AND  MANA- 
GERIALLY  SOUND? 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  Congress  still 
awaits  the  details  of  President  Rea- 
gan's  latest   fiscal   year   1982   budget 
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proposals,  details  about  this  latest 
round  of  hasty  budget  cuts  are  leaking 
out.  It  is  apparent  from  a  cursory 
review  of  the  latest  revisions  that  not 
all  programs  are  being  asked  to  take  a 
12-percent  cut— some  are  asked  to  take 
much  more,  others  much  less.  In  addi- 
tion, the  administration  has  chosen  as 
its  baseline  its  earlier  hastily  drawn 
budget  of  last  March,  rather  than  the 
budget  which  emerged  from  the  last  6 
months  of  deliberation  and  negotia- 
tion by  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

These  observations  have  been  made 
by  others,  and  are  only  repeated  here 
to  put  the  remainder  of  my  remarks  in 
context.  While  the  most  recent  pro- 
posals by  the  Reagan  administration 
affect  nearly  every  Federal  program, 
the  following  remarks  will  be  focused 
on  areas  of  special  interest  and  con- 
cern to  me — our  Nation's  research  and 
development  base,  and  our  Nation's 
scientific,  environmental,  and  energy 
programs.  Perhaps  because  these  pro- 
grams focus  on  the  problems  and  solu- 
tions of  the  future  they  seem  less 
urgent  than  more  immediate  concerns. 
Yet  it  is  because  they  focus  on  the 
future  that  they  are  important  to  this 
Nation. 

The  latest  round  of  budget  cuts  for 
the  current  fiscal  year— which  again 
are  cuts  below  the  already  serious  cuts 
in  the  Carter  administration's  budget 
that  President  Reagan  proposed  last 
March— would  cut  12  percent  from  the 
research  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture;  26  percent  from  the  re- 
search programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy;  12  percent  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency;  6  percent 
from  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration;  12  percent  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health;  and 
12  percent  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Once  one  gets  below 
these  broad  budget  numbers,  which  to 
a  knowledgeable  observer  are  already 
alarming  enough,  the  serious  damage 
which  the  adoption  of  these  proposals 
would  cause  is  apparent. 

A  look  at  what  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  since  January  is  il- 
lustrative of  this  point.  Last  January, 
the  Carter  administration,  in  its  last 
budget,  asked  for  $1,353,500,000  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  In 
March.  President  Reagan  asked  for  a 
cut  of  $319,900,000,  reducing  the  re- 
quest to  $1,033,600,000.  The  House  has 
voted  higher  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations for  the  NSF  since  then. 
Then  a  few  weeks  ago.  President 
Reagan  anoimced  new  budget  cuts  for 
this  same  budget— who  knows  about 
future  years— of  another  $123,100,000. 
reducing  the  overall  level  to 
$910,500,000.  This  is  nearly  a  one-third 
reduction  in  one  of  the  most  uninfla- 
tionary,  and  I  believe  one  of  the  most 
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flationary.  Federal  programs 
ion. 
c    I    doubt    the    Congress    will 
approve  this  latest   round  of 
iny  more  than  it  did  the  first 
of  cuts,   there   is   no  question 
the    persistent    efforts    of    the 
administration  to  destroy  cer- 
i'ederal  Government  programs  is 
a   serious,    deleterious   effect, 
negative   leadership,   if  one  can 
that,  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
is  showing  by  failing  to  sup 
he  U.S.  scientific  and  technologi- 
terprise  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
to  U.S.  progress  today, 
comments  are  not  a  blind  sup 
for  ongoing  programs.   But   the 
and    the    Nation,    cannot 
silent    as    important    ongoing 
are     eliminated     without 
explanation,  and  without  ar- 
being  made  for  a  suitable 
to  replace  this  work.  Such 
budget    cuts    are    being 
in    the    earthquake    prediction 
the  environmental  research 
the  science  education  pro- 
and  the  solar  and  energy  con- 
ion  programs.  If  the  Reagan  ad- 
ration   believes  these   functions 
legitimate  ones  for  the  Federal 
elnment    to    support,    it    should 
its  case.  It  is  not  accurate,  nor 
to  claim  that  these  cuts  are 
the  result  of  fiscal  constraints. 
r.  they  are  the  result  of  targeted 
by   anonymous   officials   who 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  ex- 
the  ideological  or  philosophical 
for  their  biases.  In  fact,  when- 
an     administration     witness     is 
they  deny  any  bias  exists,  and 
to  claim  economic  necessity 
them  do  it. 

Speaker.  I  hesitate  to  elaborate 
points.  From  the  beginning  of 
I^ation.  the  Federal  Government 
pported  activities  that  promote 
(general   welfare.   Since   the  Civil 
we  have  supported  fundamental 
applied    research,    development, 
eiucational  programs  through  the 
;rant  college  system,  our  agricul- 
extension     system,     and     our 
of  grants  and  contracts.  Since 
War  II.  we  have  tried  to  sup- 
broad  range  of  programs  in  the 
sciences.    And   since   Sputnik, 
rfiost  recently  the  Japanese  "eco- 
miracle."  the  U.S.  Government 
lecognized   the   need  lo  support 
scientific   and   technical    pro- 
to  strengthen   the  public  and 
institutions    in    this    country 
provide  the  infrastructure  of  a 
United  States.  In  addition,  the 
rinmental  and  energy  problems  of 
Nation  and  the  world  have  cre- 
real  need  for  a  better  under- 
of  these  problems,  and  the 
ion  of  public  resources  to  solve 
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Thd  Reagan  administration's  budget 
eithei    was  written  without  an  under- 
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standing  of  this  history,  which  I 
doubt,  or  It  is  written  with  an  irre- 
sponsible insensitivity  to  the  legit! 
mate  role  of  Government.  Frankly,  I 
believe  it  is  time  to  get  this  apparently 
radical  philosophy  on  the  table,  and 
vote  it  up  or  down.  We  can  no  longer 
allow  ideological  preferences  and  aber- 
rant philosophies  to  be  implemented 
under  the  subterfuge  of  fiscal  necessi- 
ty. If  we  could  confront  this  matter 
head-on.  I  am  confident  we  would  rid 
this  budget  of  such  hidden  biases,  and 
move  on  with  the  real  work  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  am  plac- 
ing two  recent  articles  in  the  Record. 
The  first  is  an  article  from  the  Octo- 
ber 5  issue  of  Chemical  and  Engineer- 
ing News,  on  the  lastest  round  of 
budget  cuts.  The  second  is  an  editorial 
from  the  October  16  issue  of  Science 
magazine,  by  Dr.  Frank  Press,  the 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  on  the  same  subject. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Chemical  &  Engineering  News. 
Oct.  5.  1981] 

Reagan  Proposals  Would  Slash  R.  &  D. 
Funds 

President  Ronald  Reagan's  latest  lists  of 
proposed  cuts  from  the  fiscal  1982  budget 
could  do  heavy  damage  to  federally  support- 
ed research  and  development  programs. 
Prospects  for  Congress'  agreeing  to  all  of 
the  changes,  however,  are  uncertain. 

In  Reagan's  speech  announcing  that  he 
would  ask  for  additional  cuts  in  the  1982 
budget,  he  said  a  12  percent  decrease  would 
be  requested  across  the  board,  except  for 
the  Defense  Department  and  for  social 
■'safety  net"  programs.  The  12  percent 
figure  would  be  held  to  for  funding  of  R.  & 
D.  at  most  agencies  but  the  Department  of 
Energy  (which  is  scheduled  for  dismantling) 
w-ould  be  hit  hardest,  and  the  National  Aer- 
onautics &  Space  Administration's  budget 
would  be  changed  least.  Most  projected  in- 
creases in  research  funding  would  be  wiped 
out.  and  most  programs  would  actually  have 
less  R.  &  D.  money  in  1982  than  in  fiscal 
1981. 

For  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
proposed  cuts  are  12  percent  below  the  pre- 
vious funding,  which  would  result  in  an  11 
percent  drop  in  total  NSP  funds  for  re- 
search and  education  from  the  1981  level, 
unadjusted  for  inflation.  The  new  cuts  to 
the  research  budget  would  put  it  $49  million 
below  this  year's  level,  a  decrease  greater 
than  5  percent.  The  NSP  education  pro- 
grams would  be  dropped  to  $9.7  million, 
even  though  the  previous  Administration- 
proposed  level  of  $9.9  million  was  supposed 
to  cover  only  continuing  fellowships.  Con- 
gress had  moved  to  bring  that  up  to  $35  mil- 
lion, but  the  increase  is  now  in  peril. 

The  Energy  Department,  which  had  suf- 
fered large  cuts  in  the  first  round  of  cuts,  is 
booked  for  even  greater  reductions.  Despite 
the  obvious  energy  needs  of  the  U.S..  the 
Administration  proposal  would  leave  DOE 
with  almost  $1.2  billion  less  for  its  major  re- 
search programs  than  it  had  in  fiscal  1981. 
Congress  can  be  expected  to  put  some  of 
this  back,  especially  in  the  areas  of  conser- 
vation and  solar  energy,  but  most  advanced 
development  programs  and  enhancement 
projects  would  have  lo  be  curtailed  sharply. 
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MOST  PROPOSED  CUTS  IN  RESEARCH  FUNDS  ARE  NEAR  12 
PERCENT  TARGET 
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DOE'S  basic  research  programs  would  also 
be  cut.  dropping  them  to  just  about  even 
with  fiscal  1981  levels.  The  nearly  $60  mil- 
lion cut  in  support  most  likely  would  come 
out  of  the  high-energy  physics  and  nuclear 
physics  areas.  Congress  agreed  lo  all  of  the 
Administration's  previous  cuts  exactly  as 
proposed  earlier  this  year,  so  more  losses 
appear  certain. 

At  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
funds  for  research  and  for  abatement  and 
compliance,  which  were  already  low.  would 
be  chopped  even  more.  The  across-the-board 
12  percent  reductions  would  leave  R&D 
down  one  third  from  1981  levels,  and  abate- 
ment, compliance,  and  control  funding 
would  be  down  by  almost  the  same  factor. 
Staff  worries  about  the  continued  effective- 
ness of  the  agency  have  recently  become  so 
loud  that  the  Senate  Environment  &  Public 
Works  Committee  has  scheduled  hearings 
to  investigate  what  the  impact  of  the 
budget  cuts  would  be. 

The  only  major  federal  agency  that  would 
have  more  research  money  than  in  1981 
under  the  new  proposal  is  NASA,  although 
the  6  percent  proposed  cut  would  leave  it 
just  4  percent  above  the  1981  appropriation. 
Such  a  funding  level  would  assure  that  the 
controversial  International  Solar  Polar  Mis- 
sion would  be  delayed.  If  the  U.S.  were  to 
continue  to  participate  at  all.  a  U.S.  probe 
probably  would  not  be  sent  to  study  Hal- 
ley's  comet  in  1984.  and  all  ideas  for  new 
projects  would  have  to  be  shelved  for  some 
time. 

Other  agencies  which  support  research 
would  suffer  as  well.  The  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  was  worried  earlier  this  year 
about  simply  being  able  to  maintain  the 
level  of  grant  support.  Reagan's  new  propos- 
al will  mean  fewer  NIH  grants  if  approved 
by  Congress.  The  Agriculture  Department's 
huge  research  program  also  would  be  pared 
to  $20  million  less  than  it  was  for  fiscal 
1981.  At  a  time  when  the  interest  in  genetic 
engineering  of  agricultural  crops  has  come 
of  age,  these  cuts  could  hamper  USDA's  ef- 
forts to  make  progress  soon.  Research,  de- 
velopment, testing,  and  evaluation  budgets 
for  the  Defense  Department  would  be  pared 
$.1.8  billion,  most  of  which  would  come  out 
of  Air  Force  development  programs. 

Congress  is  not  expected  to  move  quickly 
on  the  President's  proposals.  Administration 
officials  have  expressed  confidence,  howev- 
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er.  that  the  new  cuts  eventually  will  be 
passed— at  least  most  of  them.  The  trouble 
that  arises  for  science  and  technology  is 
that  it  is  one  of  the  largest  so-called  discre- 
tionary parts  of  the  budget.  The  outcry  over 
any  decreases  in  the  entitlement  payments 
for  social  security,  welfare  programs,  or 
medical  care,  coupled  with  the  Administra- 
tion's determination  to  keep  funding  for  de- 
fense high,  seems  to  assure  more  cuts  in 
government  support  for  research. 

[Prom  the  Science  magazine.  Oct.  16.  19811 
New  Cuts  in  Agency  Budgets 

President  Reagan's  announcement  on  24 
September  that  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
for  most  government  agencies  was  to  be  re- 
duced a  further  12  percent  sent  a  w^ave  of 
apprehension  through  our  national  labora- 
tories and  major  research  universities.  The 
earliest  impact  will  be  felt  in  the  national 
laboratories.  Hundreds  of  scientists  and 
technicians  will  be  dismissed  during  the 
next  several  months  in  anticipation  of  budg- 
etary reductions  yet  to  come.  The  concern 
on  university  campuses  is  no  less  in  degree, 
even  though  the  impact  will  be  less  precipi- 
tate. Prospects  for  fiscal  year  1983  are  still 
worse,  if  a  balanced  fiscal  year  1985  budget 
remains  an  Administration  goal.  Alarm  is 
deep  and  pervasive. 

Previous  cuts  by  the  Reagan  Administra 
tion  in  the  R.  &  D.  budget,  although  damag- 
ing to  social  science  education  in  particular, 
were  of  a  different  order  than  what  may 
now  follow.  Those  cuts  were  more  surgical 
in  nature,  protecting  the  hard  sciences  and 
cutting  back  on  large  demonstration  proj- 
ects, with  the  belief  that  these  would  be 
more  appropriately  taken  up  by  industry. 
The  Administration  accepted  the  principle 
that  federal  support  was  warranted  to  pre- 
serve the  strength  of  the  national  effort  in 
basic  research.  But  if  an  across-the-board 
cut  of  12  percent  is  now  imposed,  with  even 
deeper  cuts  in  succeeding  years,  it  is  clear 
that  the  nurturing  relationship  between  sci- 
ence and  government  may  be  changing  in  a 
manner  quite  different  from  the  oscillations 
of  the  past.  Science  and  government  may  be 
approaching  a  moment  of  decision  in  which 
the  health  of  both  is  at  risk. 

The  Reagan  Administration  believes  that 
a  new  austerity  in  government  spending  is 
warranted  and  that  it  has  a  popular  man- 
date to  that  end.  But  there  remains  a  gener- 
al responsibility,  which  the  scientific  com- 
munity certainly  shares,  to  point  up  the 
consequences  of  specific  cuts  and  to  ensure 
that  the  remaining  federal  resources  are  al- 
located wisely  and  to  maximum  effect. 
What  avenues  are  open  to  the  scientific 
community  to  make  its  case?  Indeed,  what 
kind  of  case  does  it  have? 

It  must  point  out  more  effectively— with 
documentation,  if  necessary— that  the  na- 
tion's economic  strength  and  military  secu- 
rity (both  goals  of  the  Administration)  are 
tightly  coupled  to  achievements  in  high 
technology  and  that,  in  turn,  high  technolo- 
gy is  dependent  upon  scientific  accomplish- 
ment. It  must  continue  to  point  out  that 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  $38  billion  in  the 
federal  budget  for  R&D  goes  to  basic  re- 
search; the  bulk  is  spent  on  development. 
The  required  cuts  could  be  made  in  the 
overall  R&D  budget,  while  allowing  for 
modest  growth  in  fundamental  research. 

It  may  have  to  take  its  case  to  the  author- 
ization and  appropriations  committees  of 
Congress,  hoping  to  find  support  through 
public  rather  than  quiet  diplomacy. 

It  might  also  direct  its  attention  inward, 
offering  to  reexamine  the  national  research 
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enterprise— including  academic  research,  na- 
tional laboratories,  and  industrial  re- 
search—to learn  whether  new  institutional 
relationships  and  other  structural  changes 
can  preserve  our  scientific  strengths  in  a 
period  of  financial  stringency.  All  sectors  of 
the  scientific  community  must  be  prepared 
to  set  aside  the  shibboleths  of  the  past  and 
perhaps  propose  new  modes  of  research  just 
as  effective  yet  less  costly.  There  has  been 
no  truly  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
relationship  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  scientific  community  since 
shortly  after  World  War  II.  Out  of  this  time 
of  trial  may  emerge  a  totally  new  environ- 
ment for  science  in  the  United  States,  per- 
haps even  a  better  one. 

It  is  clear  that  present  circumstances  re- 
quire broad  and  informed  consideration  at 
the  highest  level.  Accordingly,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  is  calling  a  national 
convocation  of  scientific  and  engineering 
leaders  to  meet  with  government  officials 
for  a  clarification  of  the  prospects  for  sci- 
ence and  technology  in  the  light  of  pro- 
posed federal  budgets  and.  if  consensus  per- 
mits, to  suggest  a  course  of  action.* 


THE      75TH      ANNIVERSARY      OF 
HOLY         TEMPLE  CATHOLIC 

CHURCH 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  October  21,  Holy  Trinity  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Indianapolis  will  cele- 
brate its  75th  anniversary  jubilee.  In 
1905,  devout  Slovenes  petitioned  the 
auxuliary  bishop  of  Indianapolis  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  parish  for  non- 
English-speaking  immigrants  of  Indi- 
anapolis. The  Slovenes  were  expected 
to  find  their  own  parish  because  none 
of  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  was  of  Slo- 
vene background.  In  1906,  Father 
Joseph  Lavic  arrived  and  celebrated 
the  first  mass  for  720  parishioners. 

Those  parishioners  soon  began  the 
excavation  of  the  site  of  a  new  church 
structure,  in  the  heart  of  the  Slovene 
neighborhood.  On  October  21,  1906. 
the  first  cornerstone  was  laid.  And 
there  continued  a  tradition  of  Slovene 
pride  and  spiritual  fulfillment,  which 
Indianapolis  residents  associate  with 
Holy  Trinity  Church. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some 
remarks  by  Larry  P.  Crawford,  pastor, 
about  the  tradition  in  reference  to  a 
new  book  about  the  parish,  "Slaves  to 
No  One. "  by  James  J.  Divita.  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  see  the  reason  why 
Holy  Trinity  Church  has  served  the 
community  so  richly. 

To  meet  a  person,  even  to  deal  with  that 
person  for  a  period  of  time,  is  not  necessari- 
ly to  know  the  individual.  A  person  is 
formed  by  the  totality  of  the  events  in  his 
life  and  how  he  handles  those  events.  Every 
person's  life  is  a  mosaic  of  joys  and  sorrows, 
of  victories  and  defeats,  of  very  public 
events  and  personal  intimate  moments.  To 
know  a  person  is  to  know  something  of  his 
history. 
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In  recent  years,  as  a  Catholic  Church  we 
have  become  more  conscious  of  our  almost 
2000  year  heritage.  We  have  become  more 
conscious  of  how  varied  practices  have  been. 
We  have  l)ecome  more  conscious  of  the  de- 
velopment of  ideas.  We  have  become  more 
conscious  of  our  history,  that  we  are  a  part 
of  history. 

Holy  Trinity  Church.  Indianapolis.  Indi- 
ana, is  in  some  way  a  pari  of  that  history. 
Holy  Trinity  is  a  part  of  the  universal 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Church 
of  Indianapolis.  But  Holy  Trinity  is  also  a 
pari  of  several  thousand  people.  Holy  Trini- 
ty is  the  story  of  individual  people:  of  who 
they  are.  of  what  they  are. 

The  story  of  these  people  prompted  me  to 
ask  the  author  to  write  this  history.  It  is 
very  important  while  some  first  generation 
parishioners  are  still  with  us  that  their 
thoughts,  ideas,  and  remembrances  be  re- 
corded. Failure  to  do  so  would  mean  not 
only  information  lost,  but  that  future  gen- 
erations could  not  fully  understand  what  it 
means  to  be  Holy  Trinity  parishioners. 

Every  parish  has  its  personality,  just  as 
much  as  any  living,  growing  person.  A 
parish  is  formed  and  reformed  by  joyous 
achievements  and  painful  struggle.  The 
story  of  Holy  Trinity  is  the  story  of  numer- 
ous men  leaving  the  Malleable  after  work 
and  sweating  away  more  hours  to  dig  a 
church  basement.  It  is  the  story  of  Monsi- 
gnor  Bockhold.  Trinity  is  the  story  of  a 
woman  struggling  to  feed  a  growing  family, 
not  enough  money  to  have  rugs  on  the 
floor,  but  faith  so  strong  she  saves  5t  for 
Father  Bonaventure  when  he  makes  his 
rounds.  Trinity  is  the  story  of  a  Slovenian 
wedding  with  polica,  ham.  saugage.  and  the 
Pillow  Dance.  Trinity  is  the  grappling  with 
the  decision  based  on  hope  in  the  future  to 
enter  a  consolidated  school.  Trinity  is  the 
pride  of  knowing  you  have  just  begun  to 
fight,  when  others  think  you  are  down  for 
the  count.  Trinity  is  the  church's  concern 
for  people  whoever  and  wherever  they  are. 
and  finding  ways  of  helping  them  whether 
that  means  ministering  to  them  in  person  or 
becoming  involved  in  the  political  process 
and  various  governments  that  affect  peo- 
ple's lives. 

Trinity  was  bom  into  this  world  like  aU 
babies— fighting  and  kicking  for  life.  She 
has  become  a  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
Church. 

Most  of  all  Holy  Trinity  is  a  sign  of  God's 
power  and  presence  in  Haughville.  Trinity  is 
the  new  life  of  Baptism,  the  comfort  of  a 
Funeral  Mass.  It  is  the  power  of  Easter 
Sunday,  the  joy  of  a  First  Mass.  It  is  not 
only  where  God  works,  but  Trinity  itself  is 
kept  in  existence  by  the  Power  of  God.  the 
Father.  Son.  and  Spirit. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Dr. 
James  Divita  for  his  work  in  writing  this 
book.  I  think  the  greatest  compliment  I  can 
pay  him  is  to  say  that  I  think  his  story  does 
capture  the  life  of  Holy  Trinity  Parish.  I 
know  this  is  the  result  of  many  hours  of  re- 
searching everything  from  newspapers  to 
deeds  and  annual  financial  reports.  It  is  the 
result  of  endless  listening  to  many,  many 
people.  He  did  it  all  joyfully  and  eagerly 
from  the  first  moment  he  was  asked  and 
continued  to  do  so  to  a  very  professional 
and  complete  conclusion.  Thanks  also  to  his 
wife.  Mary,  who  helped  in  preparing  the 
manuscript. 

Thanks  in  a  very  special  way  to  the  many 
people  who  gave  information  in  so  many 
ways  and  were  so  willing  to  cooperate.  This 
project  would  indeed  have  been  impossible 
without  them. 
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finally,  thanks  to  God  for  seventy- 
years.* 


IMPACT  OP  FEDERAL 
REGULATIONS 


Vednesday,  October  14.  1981 
BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pub- 
in  the  September  23,  edition  of 
(^maha  World   Herald   is  an  ac- 
of  the  effect  which  Federal  reg- 
have  had  upon  the  de\elop- 
of  Omaha's  Eppley  Airfield  and 
r^ent  decision  by  the  board  of  the 
Airport  Authority  to  reject  a 
$1   million  grant  because  of 
attendant  restrictions  on  its  use  of 
funds.  I  request  that  the  editori- 
reprinted  in  its  entirety.  The  ar- 
Ipllows: 

the  Omaha  World  Herald.  Sept.  23, 
1981] 
AirtHORiTY  Says  Goodbye  to 
Federal  Aid 
the  last  six  years,  the  Omaha  Air- 
I  lUthority   has  engaged   in   federally- 
Jevelopment  work  costing  about  $12 
at  Eppley  Airfield. 

Director  Ronald  B.  Grear  be- 
he  price  tag  could  have  been  lowered 
nuch  as  $1.5  million  if  the  authority 
been  forced  to  adhere  to  burden- 
t^strictions  imposed  by  Washington, 
increasing  volume  of  paperwork  de- 
by  the  federal  bureaucracy  is  part 
problem.  The  need  to  adhere  to  some- 
higher  than  necessary  construction 
wage  levels  set  forth  by  terms  of  the 
Jacon    Act    may    have   stifled    some 

ive  bidding.  Grear  said, 
said  Grear.  a  professional  engineer, 
fe^leral   government   has  been  slow  to 
many  cost-conserving  design  and  con- 
innovations, 
simply  were  not  permitted  to  take 
antage  of  the  advancing  state  of  the 
the  federal  regulations  are  so 
and  oppressive."  he  said. 
Friday.  Grear's  recommendation  that 
federal  grant  of  something  more 
million  to  partially  fund  a  construc- 
pf-oject  at  Eppley's  new  general  avia- 
cqnter  be  rejected  was  approved  unani- 
by  the  authority  board, 
board  acted  while  realizing  that  the 
might  be  lost  to  Eppley  forever— 
tljere  could  be  no  reversal. 

an    11 -year    life    which    has    been 
by  ever  increasing  bureaucratic  con- 
he  existing  federal  airport  aid  pro- 
will   be  terminated  Sept.   30   unless 
and  the  adminstration  agree  on  an 
•hour  reprieve. 

and  an  increasing  number  of  air- 
liianagers    are    supporting    legislation 
would  enable  the  nation's  69  largest 
to  address  their  continuing  develop- 
I  leeds  without  federal  aid  and  result- 
interference, 
houses  of  Congress  are  expected  to 
bills  which  would  reduce  the  8  per- 
on  air  fares,  the-  major  source  of 
for  the  expiring  aid  program,  to  a 
modest  levy,  perhaps  2  percent.  The 
would  be  channeled  to  smaller  air- 
1  athout  means  of  funding  their  own 


federal 
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The  larger  airports  would  be  free  to  in- 
crease landing  fees  and  rents  paid  by  air- 
lines and  to  use  the  money  as  they  see  fit. 

Grear  is  confident  that,  at  least  in 
Omaha-size  cities,  the  fare  increases  would 
be  lower  than  the  existing  8  per  cent  ticket 
tax. 

That  tax  generates  about  $6  million  a  year 
from  Eppley  passengers.  The  average 
amount  returned  to  Omaha  in  federal 
grants  has  t>een  $1.5  million  annually. 

Under  the  federal  aid  system,  the  Omaha 
air  traveler  got  a  25  percent  return  on  his 
investment  in  safe  and  efficient  airport  fa- 
cilities. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  municipal  agency  to 
turn  down  federal  money.  The  Airport  Au- 
thority made  its  bold,  unusual  move  in  the 
face  of  strong  temptation.  Principle  over- 
came that  temptation. 

Perhaps  another  underpinning  of  the 
monstrous  federal  aid  system  has  been 
knocked  away.* 


HONORING  COUNCILWOMAN 
AUGUSTA  CLARK 


impro\  ements. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednefday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  will  want  to  join 
me  in  recognizing  a  tribute  which  will 
be  paid  this  week  to  one  of  the  out- 
standing civil  leaders  and  elected  offi- 
cials in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Ms. 
Augusta  A.  Clark,  Esq. 

Ms.  Clark  will  receive  this  tribute 
from  the  Alumni  Association  of  West 
Virginia  State  College,  Institute,  W. 
Va..  from  which  she  is  a  graduate. 
Knowing  of  Ms.  Clark's  commitment 
to  her  constitutents,  and  her  dedica- 
tion to  the  struggle  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia, I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  college  has  selected  wisely  in  de- 
ciding to  honor  this  outstanding  indi- 
vidual. 

"Gussie,"  as  she  is  known  to  her 
friends,  family,  and  constituents,  was 
elected  to  the  Philadelphia  City  Coun- 
cil in  1979.  She  serves  as  chairperson 
of  the  council's  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, vice  chairperson  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Recreation,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Committees  on  Public  Safety,  Leg- 
islative Oversight,  and  Public  Health 
and  Welfare. 

Gussie  Clark  has  been  a  strong  and 
effective  leader  amongst  her  col- 
leagues on  the  council.  As  our  city  has 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  set  of  prob- 
lems which  typify  urban  America 
today,  she  has  been  the  voice  of 
reason  and  compassion. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Gussie  Clark's  seat  on  city  council  did 
not  come  easily.  She  waged  a  difficult 
and  independent  campaign  to  win  elec- 
tion to  public  office,  and  thanks  to  her 
perseverance  and  talent  was  ultimate- 
ly successful. 

Nor  were  her  accomplishments  prior 
to  election  to  city  council  handed  to 
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her.  Nearly  20  years  after  she  had 
earned  her  undergraduate  degree, 
Gussie  determined  that  in  order  to  be 
more  effective  as  a  community  leader 
and  to  provide  for  her  family,  she 
would  enter  law  school.  In  1976,  she 
graduated  from  Temple  University's 
School  of  Law,  and  as  one  who  count- 
ed her  among  my  parishioners,  I  was 
honored  to  share  her  pride  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  Gussie 
Clark  has  had  a  distinguished  career 
as  a  specialist  in  equal  opportunity 
and  affirmative  action.  She  has  served 
in  literally  dozens  of  community  and 
professional  organizations.  always 
giving  unselfishly  of  her  time  and  tal- 
ents. 

Knowing  firsthand  of  Ms.  Augusta 
Clark's  many  contributions  to  our 
community,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it 
a  priviledge  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  news  of  her  tribute  from 
the  West  Virginia  State  College.* 


VICTOR  F.  CORSIGLIA.  SR. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  Representative 
Norman  Y.  Mineta  and  myself,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  a  distin- 
guished member  of  our  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  Victor  P.  Corsiglia.  Sr.  Vic  will 
be  honored  at  a  dinner  on  October  28. 
1981,  by  the  National  Jewish  Hospital 
and  Research  Center.  This  facility 
provides  a  very  special  service  for  chil- 
dren and  adults  across  the  country  as 
well  as  northern  California.  So  it  is  fit- 
ting that  a  very  special  individual,  Vic 
Corsiglia.  should  be  honored  and  that 
the  proceeds  from  the  dinner  will  go 
to  this  hospital's  program. 

Vic's  parents  settled  in  the  San  Jose 
area  in  the  early  1900's  and  his  com- 
munity involvement  has  been  one  of 
many  years  as  well  as  of  great  excel- 
lence. He  brought  back  from  his 
World  War  I  service  a  unique  talent 
for  managing  cooking  for  large  num- 
bers, and  has  used  this  skill  for  years 
donating  his  time  and  talent  for  vari- 
ous organizations  in  the  valley. 

His  business  associations  have  in- 
cluded agriculture  in  the  valley  and 
the  setting  up  of  a  disposal  system  for 
the  city  of  San  Jose.  His  dedication 
and  success  in  business  have  always 
been  accompanied  by  a  strong  motiva- 
tion to  serve  his  community.  He 
founded  the  Italian  American  Herit- 
age Foundation,  led  the  San  Jose 
Rotary  Club,  served  on  numerous  vet- 
erans organizations,  and  served  over 
30  years  on  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Water  Board.  The  local  universities  of 
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Santa  Clara  and  San  Jose  State  have 
honored  Vic  as  an  honorary  alumni. 

Vic  has  seen  his  son,  Victor,  Jr.,  and 
his  family  carry  on  the  tradition  of 
community  involvement  which  often 
stems  from  such  a  fine  example.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  honor  this  man  for  all  he 
has  done  for  his  fellow  man.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  BILLY  TAYLOR 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
in  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Saturday,  October  10,  the  District  of 
Columbia  honored  an  outstanding 
artist  and  educator.  Dr.  Billy  Taylor.  I 
am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Dr.  Taylor  for  his  cele- 
brated musical  work,  his  contribution 
to  furthering  the  arts  and  his  relent- 
less commitment  to  sharing  the  vitali- 
ty of  his  jazz  with  communities  across 
our  country. 

This  gifted  individual  is  an  extraor- 
dinary artist.  His  talents  leave  his 
mark  in  the  areas  of  recording,  piano, 
composition,  conducting,  musical  ar- 
rangement, writing,  acting,  and  educa- 
tion. It  is  no  wonder  that  Dr.  Taylor 
has  already  received  the  coveted  Pea- 
body  Award  and  six  honorary  doctor- 
ates from  major  universities. 

Over  the  years.  Dr.  Taylor's  influ- 
ence has  touched  many  facets  of  the 
media  and  arts  world.  He  was  the  first 
black  artist  to  host  a  daily  radio  show 
on  a  major  New  York  station.  He  later 
became  a  producer,  contributing  per- 
former, host  and  director  for  a 
number  of  television  and  radio  shows. 
Most  nutably.  Dr.  Taylor  directed  the 
successful  NETT  series,  "The  Subject  Is 
Jazz,"  and  hosts  National  Public 
Radio's  acclaimed  "Jazz  Alive."  In  ad- 
dition. Dr.  Taylor  makes  guest  appear- 
ances with  about  15  symphony  orches- 
tras and  at  30  concerts  at  major  uni- 
versities annually.  He  has  written  not 
only  musical  scores  for  a  Broadway 
show,  ballet,  and  symphonies,  but  he 
has  also  authored  12  books  on  j£Lzz. 
Currently,  Dr.  Taylor  is  completing  a 
history  of  jazz  piano  which  traces  the 
history  and  development  of  the  art 
from  its  African  roots  to  its  present 
forms. 

Billy  Taylor's  true  uniqueness  lies  in 
his  tireless  dedication  to  the  elevation 
and  expansion  of  the  arts  in  this  coun- 
try. To  this  end.  he  has  served  as  a 
Presidential  appointee  to  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  as  secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Commission  on 
Cultural  Resources.  In  addition  to  his 
national  crusade  for  the  arts,  he  has 
always  sought  to  inspire  community 
involvement  with  music.  He  has  been 
responsible  for  bringing  jazz  into  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  neighborhood 
youngsters    in    New    York    with    his 
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"Jazzmobile,"   a   musical   and   educa- 
tional outreach  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  privileged  today 
to  join  not  only  with  Washington  resi- 
dents, but  with  music  lovers  across 
this  Nation  in  saluting  Dr.  Billy 
Taylor.* 


PUBLIC  CITIZEN  CELEBRATES  10 
YEARS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Public 
Citizen  was  founded  in  1971  by  Ralph 
Nader  and  this  year  is  celebrating  its 
10th  anniversary.  On  September  25 
and  26  in  Washington,  the  umbrella 
organization  hosted  a  national  citizen 
action  conference  entitled  "Taking 
Charge:  The  Next  Ten  Years."  The 
conference  focused  on  developing 
strategies  for  advancing  citizen  partici- 
pation in  the  next  decade. 

During  the  past  10  years.  Public  Citi- 
zen and  its  components  have  per- 
formed groundbreaking  work  in  a 
great  many  areas  and  have  emerged  as 
a  leading  force  in  raising  issues  of 
public  concern.  Because  of  the  efforts 
of  these  citizens,  we  now  drive  safer 
automobiles,  work  in  less  hazardous 
environments,  and  are  not  subject  to 
many  hazardous  drugs  and  substances. 
Public  Citizen  has  made  Government 
and  business  more  accountable  to  the 
people  and  has  established  a  network 
for  citizen  activism  and  participatory 
democracy.  It  is  essential  that  these 
efforts  continue  and  expand  in  the 
years  ahead. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  pene- 
trating interview  with  Ralph  Nader  in 
which  he  discusses  past  accomplish- 
ments and  future  challenges.  The 
interview,  which  appeared  in  the  July- 
August  edition  of  "The  Congress 
Watch,"  follows: 

[From  the  Congress  Watch,  July- August. 

1981] 

Ralph  Nader  Reflects  on  Citizen  Acnvisn 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  major 
accomplishments  of  the  past  decade? 

A.  Mainly,  we  exposed  a  whole  spectrum 
of  abuses  by  corporations  and  by  govern- 
ment agencies  working  under  the  heel  of 
corporations.  The  public  citizen's  role  was 
defined,  making  it  clear  that  more  r>eople 
have  to  become  involved  in  fulltime  citizen- 
ship as  a  career.  We  developed  the  instru- 
ments of  citizen  action— such  as  the  Citizen 
Utility  Board  (CUB)  concept  in  Wisconsin, 
which  gives  residents  the  opportunity  to 
monitor  effectively  their  local  utilities.  Also 
in  this  decade  we  spurred  greater  use  of  the 
initiative  referendum  recall  and  consumer 
class  action  suits,  while  developing  special- 
ized newspapers  and  publications  for  activ- 
ists. Over  the  last  ten  years,  we  have  given 
people  around  the  country  the  tools,  the 
wherewithal  and  the  know-how.  to  organize 
their  own  neighborhood,  consumer,  environ- 
mental and  tax  reform  groups. 
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Finally,  one  of  the  biggest  contributions 
we  made  is  to  show  people  what  can  be 
done.  It's  not  like  we've  finished  what  needs 
to  be  done,  but  we've  shown,  and  are  show- 
ing, what  a  handful  of  people  can  do  to  ad- 
vance justice  in  this  society.  This  should  en- 
courage others  around  the  country  who 
might  have  otherwise  thought  they  couldn't 
fight  city  hall  or  they  couldn't  challenge 
Exxon  or  General  Motors.  Public  Citizen 
has  helped  develop  citizen  skills  which  are 
increasing  each  day  and  spreading  to  more 
and  more  people. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  some  of  the 
specific  legislative  victories  of  the  past 
decade? 

A.  Some  of  the  great  victories  of  Congress 
Watch  and  Public  Citizen  have  been  the  key 
amendments  to  the  1974  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  The  United  SUtes  is  the  only 
place  In  the  world  where  citizens  can  get 
their  files  from  security  agencies  such  as 
the  FBI  and  CIA.  Reagan  is  now  determined 
to  weaken  severely  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  and  there  needs  to  be  a  major  na- 
tional citizen  opposition  to  him  in  this 
regard. 

Another  major  victory  was  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank.  For  the  first 
time  in  America's  history  we  have  a  bank 
which  extends  credit  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  new  and  old  consumer  co-ops  in  a 
variety  of  areas.  There  is  also  a  victory  in 
the  1976  Toxic  Substances  Act.  although 
the  enforcement  of  this  law  leaves  a  lot  to 
be  desired.  And  there  were  many  bad  pieces 
of  legislation  that  Congress  Watch 
blocked— outrageous  tax  loopholes,  for  ex- 
ample, and  taxpayer  subsidies  to  large  cor- 
porations to  pay  for  their  mismanagement. 

Q.  What  are  the  tools  that  citizens  can  use 
to  accomplish  new  goals  in  the  1980s? 

A.  There  should  be  training  schools  for 
young  citizen  activists— schools  that  will  en- 
courage students  to  learn  how  to  become  ef- 
fective citizens— to  shed  off  their  learned 
habits  of  memorization,  regurgitation  and 
vegitation.  Also,  another  major  citizen-edu- 
cation effort  could  be  door-to-door  canvass- 
ing to  educate  people  so  they  are  willing  to 
commit  themselves  to  these  citizen  efforts. 

Cable  and  low-power  television  could  be  a 
good  network  for  citizen  activists.  Because 
generally,  the  tools  have  to  revolve  around 
the  central  objective  of  facilitating  commu- 
nication—so citizens  can  be  reached  quickly 
and  inexpensively.  Whenever  there  is  a 
crisis  or  controversy,  like  energy  or  pollu- 
tion, millions  of  people  should  be  able  to  be 
reached  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  it  now 
takes. 

Tools  such  a.s  computerized  services, 
where  people  can  subscribe  and  get  informa- 
tion of  the  cheapest  auto  insurance  in  the 
city  or  the  best  food  prices,  will  be  a  big 
help  to  consumers. 

Q.  What  are  the  biggest  obstacles  that  are 
hindering,  or  may  prove  to  hinder,  citizen 
activism? 

A.  A  major  ot>stacle  is  the  economic  one; 
there  is  an  economic  barrier  imposed  be- 
tween the  citizen  and  government.  It  costs  a 
lot  of  money  to  participate  in  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  or  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration proceedings.  The  public  partici- 
pation funding  to  help  citizens  who  have  a 
stake  in  these  regulatory  proceedings  to 
attend  them  made  headway  under  Carter 
but  is  now  t>eing  destroyed  by  Reagan. 

A  related  obstacle  is  the  buying  of  elec- 
tions. We  have  to  do  something  about  cam- 
paign finance  reform,  otherwise  politicians 
will  be  bought  like  products  at  an  auction. 
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Another  problem  is  the  lack  of  access  to 
jifstice  system.  Many  people  are  shut 
their  own  system  because  it  costs  too 
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finally,   there  are  the  obstacles  of 
to    the    communication    systems    as 
md  more  newspaper  and  media  chains 
1  irger  and  larger  slices  of  the  commu- 
nicatii  ins  industry. 

Q.  V  That  effect  do  you  see  the  Reagan  Ad- 
minisl  ration  having  on  the  consumer  move- 
ment? 

A.  F  eagan  is  so  anti-consumer,  his  policies 
are  sc  determined  to  roll  back  the  progress 
made  in  the  last  20  years  in  worker  safety, 
envirc  nment  and  consumer  protection 
areas,  and  his  aides  are  so  contemptuous  of 
law  and  order  for  corporations,  that  it 
shoul(  I  have  a  galvanizing  effect.  HLs  subser 
vience  to  big  business  is  overreaching  even 
its  gr  'edy  demands.  All  of  this  i?  so  clear 
that  I  lore  recruits  will  certainly  he  coming 
into  iiie  consumer  movement— however,  not 
ically. 
often  react  to  intolerable  condi- 
11  one  of  two  ways.  They  can  become 
and  surrender  to  them  or  they  can 
.  The  consumer  movement  has  to 
look  fbr  new  energies  as  well  as  new  policies. 
It  has  to  look  for  young  people  coming  out 
of  universities— they  have  determination, 
ideas, 
people  also  have  to  be  tapped  as 
have  time  and  experience  on  their 
but  many  have  yet  to  connect  with 
ty,  neighborhood,  regional  and  na- 
citizen  groups.  People  of  all  ages  who 
ing  to  remedy  some  of  their  com- 
individually  or  collectively,  have  to 
both  the  know-how  and  opportuni- 
do  so.  The  Reagan  administration's 
should  spark  these  people  to  action. 
\(rhat  direction  should  citizen  activism 
the  1980s? 
I  a  time  when  the  government  agen- 
( esigned  to  protect  consumers  and 
are  being  used  against  them,  it  is 
I  that  we  shape  the  development  of 
n  resources.  Regaining  control  of 
is  ours— the  hundreds  of  billions  of 
in  pension  funds,  savings  and  loan 
and  mutual  insurance  assets,  the 
airwaves,  the  resources  on  public 
will  be  one  of  the  major  political 
of  the  1980s.  Such  wealth  can  be  put 
y  more  productive  uses  for  the  bene- 
ommunities  throughout  the  country, 
are  prevented  from  using  their  full 
ic  and  political  power.  We  need  not 
our  future  by  transferring  public 
to  private  interests  as  current  leaders 
do.  The  democratic  power  of  the 
people  can  be  greatly  enhanced 
merel*  by  restoring  to  the  citizenry  control 
over  t  le  resources  it  owns. 

Met  culous  citizen  review  and  challenges 
to  Cc  ngress  back  in  the  home  districts 
shouh  also  l)ecome  a  national  pastime. 
After  111,  Congress  appropriates  25  percent 
of  th(  average  family  income.  It  has  the 
power  to  send  people  off  to  war:  it  can  in- 
crea.se  taxes:  it  can  refuse  to  protect  people 
in  the  marketplsice  against  consumer  fraud 
and  ir  the  workplace  against  hazardous  sub- 
stance > 

Coni  ;ress  is  a  very  important  institution 
and  it  needs  citizens  in  congressional  district 
after  (  ongressional  district  to  monitor  it— to 
make  monitoring  it  their  citizen  hobby. 
That  s  what  Congress  Watch  is  encourag- 
ing th  -ough  its  Congress  Watch  Locals  and 
throu(  h  its  newpaper.  77ie  Congress  Watch- 
er. It's  really  a  lot  of  fun.  It's  also  very  ful- 
filling for  people  to  learn  how  to  become 
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more  and  more  skilled  in  making  their  sena- 
tors and  representatives  responsive  to  the 
public  interest  rather  than  to  corporations' 
narrow  interest.  Getting  people  to  control 
what  they  own  and  pay  close  attention  to 
who  they  elect  will  be  one  the  major  politi- 
cal agendas  of  the  1980s  .  .  .  that  is.  if  pro- 
gressive people  are  sensitive  to  what  is  t>oth 
important  and  attractive  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  American  people. 


COST  OF  MAILING  TO  JUMP 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1981 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
days,  the  cost  of  mailing  a  first-class 
letter  will  rise  to  20  cents.  It  is  the 
second  jump  in  postal  rates  this  year. 
Many  of  my  constituents  are  angry 
about  it  and  are  asking— quite  appro- 
priately—what if  anything  the  Postal 
Service  has  done  to  eliminate  ineffi- 
ciency before  imposing  yet  another  in- 
crease. 

They  are  skeptical,  to  use  the  kind- 
est word,  of  the  explanation  from  the 
Postal  Service  that  the  increase  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  postal  operations  in  the 
black.  I  share  that  skepticism,  and  I 
believe  it  is  wholly  justified  in  view  of 
the  rejection  of  this  inflationary  rate 
change  by  the  independent  Postal 
Rate  Commission— not  once,  not  twice, 
but  three  times. 

The  Rate  Commission,  which  is  the 
only  agency  charged  with  regulating 
another,  reached  its  conclusion  after 
10  months  of  public  evidentiary  hear- 
ings in  which  more  than  53  parties 
participated,  including  representatives 
of  the  commission  charged  with  pre- 
senting the  public's  ca^e.  More  than 
20,000  pages  of  testimony  were 
amassed  in  the  course  of  the  Commis- 
sion's exhaustive  inquiry. 

After  all  of  that  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Rate  Commission  recommended,  in 
February,  an  increase  to  18  cents.  It 
found  that  an  increase  to  20  cents  was 
unnecessary.  The  Commission  had 
never  previously  disapproved  a  re- 
quested rate  change.  In  June  and 
again  in  September,  the  Rate  Commis- 
sion reviewed  and  upheld  its  February 
findings. 

The  response  from  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Postal  Ser\  ice  was  to 
ignore  the  Rate  Commission's  conclu- 
sion and  to  invoke,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Postal  Service  was  reorga- 
nized more  than  a  decade  ago,  this 
rate  increase  on  its  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  unilateral  action, 
by  itself,  speaks  to  the  need  for  con- 
gressional oversight  hearings.  A  very 
disturbing  precedent  has  been  set 
here,  and  it  should  not  go  unchal- 
lenged. The  Postal  Service  cannot  be 
exempt  from  the  same  budget  disci- 
pline that  is  being  demanded,  at  very 
real  sacrifices,  from  all  other  agencies 
of  Government. 
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The  Postal  Service  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  exploit  its  semiautonomous 
standing  by  unilaterally  raising  rates 
every  time  it  anticipates  a  revenue 
shortfall. 

When  our  constituents  complain  to 
us  of  erratic  service,  curtailed  services, 
inept  management,  rudeness,  and  un- 
justified rate  increases,  they  do  so  be- 
cause they  understand  we  in  Congress 
have  the  authority  to  do  something 
about  it. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
Congress  to  exercise  its  oversight  au- 
thority and  to  review  aggressively  the 
way  the  Postal  Service  is  being  run.* 


OFFICE  OF  ELDERLY  AFFAIRS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  House  Resolution  4744  a 
bill  which  would  establish  an  Office  of 
Elderly  Affairs  within  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  current  housing  burden  being 
experienced  by  a  substantial  number 
of  older  Americans  is  quickly  becom- 
ing a  crisis.  A  recent  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  study  revealed  that  at 
least  30  percent  of  the  elderly  live  in 
substandard,  deteriorating,  or  dilapi- 
dated housing.  I  find  this  situation 
particularly  distressing  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  such  factors  as  a  rapidly 
growing  elderly  population,  inflated 
energy  and  home  maintenance  costs, 
and  a  shrinking  supply  of  adequate 
and  affordable  housing  units  are 
threatening  to  deepen  the  crisis. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  lack  of 
housing  and  service  linkages  to  enable 
HUD  field  and  area  offices  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 
The  establishment  of  an  Office  of  El- 
derly Affairs  within  HUD  would  per- 
form the  important  task  of  initiating 
and  effecting  policy  for  our  older  citi- 
zens, and  would  better  link  policy  and 
programs  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies. It  would  become  the  focal  point 
for  advocacy,  new  program  design  and 
implementation,  technical  assistance, 
and  evaluation.  Additionally,  it  would 
provide  leadership  for  insuring  that 
housing  and  related  service  programs 
for  older  Americans  are  well  planned, 
coordinated,  implemented,  and  cost  ef- 
fective. 

Precedence  exists  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  office.  A  policy  and 
coordination  office  for  the  elderly  ex- 
isted within  HUD  from  1961  to  1977. 
This  office  was  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  many  legislative  and  pro- 
gram initiatives  where  none  had  exist- 
ed, and  .served  as  a  focal  point  for  in- 
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formation  and  public  relations.  When 
the  housing  moratorium  came  into  ex- 
istence in  1973,  the  scope  and  function 
of  the  office  was  radically  narrowed. 
Where  it  had  originally  held  lead  re- 
sponsibility for  initiating  program 
planning  and  policy  formulation,  the 
office  then  declined  to  a  passive-reac- 
tion status.  It  was  finally  dismantled 
in  1977. 

In  1980  a  Special  Assistant  for  Elder- 
ly Affairs  was  established,  but  no 
budget  or  additional  staff  were  provid- 
ed. Presently,  the  office  does  not  have 
specific  duties  and  responsibilities  and 
only  acts  as  an  information  and  refer- 
ral center  for  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals with  specific  problems. 

The  construction  of  new  housing  has 
felt  the  effects  of  high  interest  rates, 
and  housing  starts  have  slowed  dra- 
matically. Currently,  it  is  not  possible 
to  build  housing  at  rents  most  older 
Americans  can  afford  and  still  allow 
builders  an  adequate  return  on  their 
investment.  Moreover,  urban  renewal, 
deterioration  of  housing,  and  the  rise 
in  condominium  conversions  has  fur- 
ther reduced  the  already  scarce  rental 
housing  stock.  For  those  older  Ameri- 
cans who  own  their  own  homes,  spiral- 
ing  energy  and  maintenance  costs 
have  led  to  the  neglect  of  needed  re 
pairs.  Many  are  faced  with  the  diffi- 
cult dilemma  of  deciding  whether  to 
stay  in  their  homes  and  face  shrinking 
disposable  incomes  due  to  high  operat- 
ing costs,  or  to  move  to  less  expensive, 
and  often  less  desirable  housing  in  un- 
familiar neighborhoods. 

In  short,  housing  our  older  citizens 
has  become  a  complex  and  difficult 
problem,  one  which  will  continue  to 
grow  ill  magnitude  in  the  years  to 
come.  We  must  examine  creative  and 
cost-effective  alternatives  in  order  to 
address  the  problem  adequately. 

To  sum  up,  what  I  am  proposing  is 
that  we  reconstitute  the  vital  function 
of  providing  access  and  visibility"  to  el- 
derly housing  issues  within  HUD 
through  an  Office  of  Elderly  Affairs. 
Adequate  staffing  would  be  provided 
to  resume  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
elderly  which  existed  until  a  few  years 
ago.  Elderly  housing  represents  a  pro- 
gram accomplishment  of  which  we  are 
all  justifiably  proud.  It  needs  to 
resume  its  rightful  place  in  our  admin- 
istrative and  social  processes  of  Gov- 
ernment. Developing  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams and  services  for  older  Ameri- 
cans that  most  cost  effectively  expand 
their  freedom  of  choice  of  where  and 
how  they  live  remains  a  difficult  and 
crucial  future  challenge.  Establishing 
an  Office  of  Elderly  Affairs  within  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  i.s  a  first  important  and 
essential  step  in  meeting  that  chal- 
lenge. 

The  bill  follows: 
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H.R.  4744 
A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of  Housing  for 

the    Elderly    within    the    Department    of 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

••<ei(l)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department 
an  Office  of  Housing  for  the  Elderly.  This 
Office  shall  be  within  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Housing  and  shall  have 
the  following  responsibilities: 

"(A J  to  coordinate  all  housing  programs 
for  the  elderly  within  the  Department,  in- 
cluding the  coordination  of  activities  at  the 
regional  and  area  level  which  concern  such 
housing  programs; 

••(B)  to  work  to  coordinate  such  housing 
programs  with  related  programs  which  are 
administered  by  State,  local,  or  other  Feder- 
al agencies: 

•■(C)  to  make  recommendations  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  regarding  legislation  relat- 
ing to  Federal  assistance  to  housing  for  the 
elderly; 

■•(D)  to  receive,  evaluate,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Assistant  Secretary  with 
respect  to  information  submitted  by  organi- 
zations representing  the  elderly  who  are 
served  by  programs  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment: 

'■(E)  to  make  recommendations  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  concerning  research  needs, 
demonstrations,  and  evaluations  which  are 
being  or  should  be  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment with  respect  to  housing  for  the  el- 
derly: 

••(F)  to  organize  task  forces  (which  shall 
consist  of  individuals  who  have  expertise  in 
the  area  of  housing  for  the  elderly  and  who 
work  in  that  area  within  the  Department  or 
outside  of  it)  which  are  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Office. 

"(G)  to  represent  the  Assistant  Secretary 
with  respect  to  elderly  housing  matters 
l)efore  other  governmental  agencies  and  de- 
partments, industry  groups  and  as.socia- 
tions,  the  Congress,  and  the  public; 

••(H)  to  convene  and  work  with  the  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Housing  for  the  Elderly 
descritted  in  paragraph  (4); 

■•(I)  to  prepare  ancl  distribute  such  materi- 
als which  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Office; 

••(J)  to  coordinate  for  the  Department  in 
making  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  re- 
lating to  housing  for  the  elderly,  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3):  and 

•■(K)  to  carry  out  oiher  responsibilities  re- 
lating to  housing  for  the  elderly  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Secretary. 

••(2)  The  Office  of  Housing  for  the  Elderly 
shall  be  headed  by  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Housing  for  the  Elderly  who  shall  be  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Such  Office  shall  have  staff  members 
recommended  by  the  Special  Assistant  and 
approved  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  includ- 
ing staff  members  at  the  regional  offices  of 
the  Department  in  order  to  assure  the  co- 
ordination of  housing  programs  for  the  el- 
derly at  the  regional  level.  The  Special  As- 
sistant for  Housing  for  the  Elderly  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsectior.". 

••(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
December  1  of  each  year,  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  housing  for 
the  elderly  which  shall  include— 
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••(A)  a  description  of  the  actions  (and  asso- 
ciated costs)  of  the  Department  during  the 
prt-vious  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  housing 
for  the  elderly  and  a  description  of  the  ac- 
tions (and  associated  costs)  undertaken  and 
to  be  undertaken  with  respect  to  such  hous- 
ing during  the  current  fiscal  year;  and 

"(B)  recommendations  for  any  legislative, 
administrative,  and  other  actions  relative  to 
such  housing,  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary. 

■  (4)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish, in  accordance  with  section  7(1)  of  this 
Act.  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Housing  for 
the  Elderly.  Such  Advisory  Committee  shall 
have  representatives  from  organizations 
serving  the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly  and 
shall  discuss  and  analyze  recommendations 
which  can  be  used  in  developing  departmen- 
tal policy  relating  to  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly.".* 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS  LEGISLATURE 
URGES  RESTORATION  OF  MIN- 
IMUM SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENE- 
FIT 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1981 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  are 
extremely  concerned  about  the  possi- 
ble elimination  of  the  minimum  social 
security  benefit  which  is  an  important 
source  of  income  for  many  elderly 
Virgin  Islanders.  This  concern  was  re- 
cently expressed  by  the  14th  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Virgin  Islands  when  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  unanimously  urging 
the  Congress  to  reconsider  and  restore 
the  minimum  monthly  benefit  pay- 
ment program.  As  you  know,  we  are,  in 
fact,  moving  toward  restoring  that 
benefit  which  had  been  targeted  for 
extinction  by  the  administration  earli- 
er this  year  and  I  was  very  pleased  to 
see  the  President  reverse  his  position 
recently  and  endorse  the  restoration 
of  this  important  source  of  income  for 
thousands  of  our  senior  citizens. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  calls  upon 
the  Congress  to  extend  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  and.  in  this  regard, 
I'd  like  to  commend  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Fred  Richmond,  who, 
earlier  this  year,  introduced  such  legis- 
lation. As  a  cosponsor  of  that  bill.  I 
hope  we  will  eventually  see  it  consid- 
ered by  the  relevant  committees. 

For  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
insert  the  resolution  as  passed  by  the 
Virgin  Islands  Legislature: 

Resolution  No.  1048 

bill  no.  140362 

14th  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States 
Regular  Session— 1981 
To  petition  the  U.S.  Congress  to  reconsid- 
er and  restore  the  minimum  monthly  bene- 
fit payment  program  of  the  Social  Security 
System  benefiting  the  retired  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  to  include  the  Virgin  Is- 
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the   minimum   monthly   benefit 

)f  $122  paid  by  the  Social  Security 

retired  persons  who  qualify  is  an 

source  of  income  for  many  low- 

of  the  Virgin  Islands:  and 

though     the    Social    Security 

created  in  1936.  Virgin  Islanders 

jeoome   meml)ers   of   the   System 

and 

having  entered  the  Social  Securi- 

only    twenty-three    years    ago. 

Virgin  Islanders  who  could  not  con- 

the  System  during  their  working 

receive     only     the     minimum 

aenefit  payment  as  established  by 

and 

at    the    urging    of    President 
ho  during  the  presidential  cam- 
red  the  American  people  that  if 
ilected  no  one  presently  receiving 
would  have  thier  benefits 
single  dollar,  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
eliminate  the  minimum  monthly 
and 
by    virtue   of    the    fact    that    a 
supreme  Court  ruling  has  excluded 
territories  from  participation  in  the 
Security    Income    program, 
a  minimum  income  to  el- 
bliiid  and  disabled  persons.  Virgin  Is- 
denied  the  additional  benefits 
other  Americans;  and 
termination    of    the    minimum 
>enefit  payment  of  $122  on  Pebru- 
will  mean  that  retirees  will  re- 
what  they  are  entitled  to  based 
actual  past  contributions  into  the 
Security   System   which    will   force 
income  retirees  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
4iaintain  an  even  lower  standard  of 
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Section  3.  Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall, 
immediately  upon  its  passage,  be  sent  to  the 
of  the  United  States,  the  Chair- 
he   Committee   on   Finance.   U.S. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Means  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
on  Energy  and  Commerce.  U.S. 
Representatives  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
to  Congress, 
dassed   by   the  Legislature  of  the 
Islfinds  on  September  14.  1981. 

our  Hands  and  the  Seal  of  the 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  this  14th 
A.D..  1981. 
RoBY  M.  Ronss. 

President 
Ruby  Sihmonds. 
Legislative  Secretary .( 


Islfinds: 

1.  The  U.S.  Congress  is  hereby  pe- 
reconsider  and  restore  the  mini- 

o^ithly  benefit  payment  program  of 
Security  System   to  all   elderly 
jjersons.  including  those  residing 
Vii|gin  Islands. 

2.  The  U.S.  Congress  is  further  pe- 
o  vote  for  the  inclusion  of  the 

Isfends  in  the  Supplemental  Security 
F  rogram  within  the  Social  Security 
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HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  17,  the  Motion  Picture  and 
Television  Fund  will  celebrate  its  60th 
anniversary.  On  that  occasion,  the 
fund's  Motion  Picture  and  Television 
Country  House  and  Hospital  in  Wood- 
land Hills,  Calif.,  will  dedicate  the 
lodge  to  Prances  Goldwyn,  who  so  gen- 
erously bequeathed  her  late  husband's 
movie  studio  to  the  hospital. 

That  bequest  has  already  enabled 
the  hospital  to  realize  $25.5  million, 
which  will  be  used  toward  expansion 
of  the  hospital  itself,  and  to  build  100 
additional  suites. 

The  fund  is  an  extraordinary  effort, 
representing  the  caring  and  goodwill 
of  more  than  35,000  members  of  the 
industry  over  the  years.  There  are  few 
other  industries  which  can  make  the 
claim,  "We  take  care  of  our  own,"  but 
the  motion  picture  and  television  in- 
dustry certainly  can,  and  with  the  piz- 
zazz you  might  expect.  Through  the 
fund,  social  welfare  offices,  and  an 
outpatient  clinic  are  found  in  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles.  In  Woodland  Hills,  the 
original  Motion  Picture  Country 
House  was  established  in  1942,  and  the 
hospital  in  1948.  A  new  hospital  was 
opened  in  1968  on  the  grounds,  which 
now  also  include  a  new  theater  build- 
ing, barber  shop,  and  beauty  parlor. 
The  lodge  has  been  refurbished  and 
will  be  appropriately  dedicated  to 
Frances  Goldwyn,  whose  vision  has 
doubtless  assured  the  viable  future  of 
the  Country  House  and  Hospital  for  a 
long  time  to  come.* 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
FEDERATION  OF  PARENTS 
FOR  DRUG  FREE  YOUTH 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  UrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 28.  1981,  President  Reagan,  in 
an  address  in  New  Orleans  to  the 
International  Chiefs  of  Police,  spelled 
out  his  administration's  views  on  the 
steps  we  must  take  to  curb  the  crime 
epidemic  our  Nation  faces  today. 

In  his  remarks  the  President  singled 
out  for  praise  a  group  with  which  I 
personally  am  very  familiar:  a  group 
that  offers  hope  in  the  frustrating 
struggle  against  drug  abuse  by  our 
youngsters;  a  group  that  attacks  the 
youth  drug  problem  by  prevention  and 
education.  That  group,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  National  Federation  of  Parents  for 
Drug  Free  Youth,  whose  headquarters 
are  located  at  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
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The  NFP,  founded  only  18  months 
ago,  now  has  over  1,000  parent  groups 
all  across  this  country,  each  one  devot- 
ed to  working  with  youngsters  and 
their  families  to  prevent  drug  abuse. 
The  success  of  the  NFP  and  other 
parent  groups  offers  hope  for  millions 
of  yoimg  people  across  our  land. 

So  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  a  chance  to 
spread  the  word  about  this  very  effec- 
tive organization,  I  am  submitting  for 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  speech,  and  also  an  infor- 
mational question-and-answer  pam- 
phlet put  out  by  NFP. 

Let  me  also  emphasize  that  our  ef- 
forts will  not  be  confined  to  law  en- 
forcement. The  problem  of  drug  abuse 
is  one  that  reaches  deeply  into  Ameri- 
can society— we  need  to  mobilize  our 
religious,  educational,  and  fraternal 
groups  in  a  national  educational  pro- 
gram against  drug  abuse.  One  of  the 
most  effective  groups  in  this  effort  has 
been  more  than  1,000  parent  groups 
throughout  the  Nation.  These  groups 
have  worked  closely  with  law  enforce- 
ment agencies;  they  have  recently 
formed  a  national  federation  to  spread 
their  work.  This  administration  will  do 
all  in  its  power  to  encourage  such  ef- 
forts. Let  us  recognize  that  important 
as  intercepting  the  drug  traffic  might 
be,  it  cannot  possibly  equal  in  results 
turning  off  the  customers— the  users. 

The  material  follows. 

Drug  Abuse:  Family  Enemy  No.  1 
what  is  the  parent  movement? 

In  the  last  three  years  parents  have  recog- 
nized that  they  are  the  first  line  of  defense 
in  the  escalating  nationwide  war  against 
drug  use  by  our  young  people.  Armed  with 
current  scientific  and  medical  information 
and  fierce  determination,  over  1,000  parent 
groups  have  formed  to  battle  illegal  drugs. 
In  all  50  states  parents  are  presenting  a 
united  front.  Their  message  is  loud  and 
clear:  no  drugs!  This  shared  purpose  and 
contagious  enthusiasm  of  parents  led  to  the 
creation  of  an  informal  network.  As  parents 
realized  the  tremendous  help  they  were  re- 
ceiving from  sharing  experiences  and  infor- 
mation, the  need  for  a  national  federation 
became  clear. 

WHAT  IS  THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
PARENTS? 

The  National  Federation  of  Parents  Drug 
Vree  Youth  (NFP).  a  broad  based,  non-parti- 
san, tax-exempt  organization,  was  formed  to 
combat  the  devastating  impact  of  drug 
abuse  by  our  children.  Established  in  May 
1980  by  leaders  of  the  parent  movement  and 
endorsed  by  leading  members  of  Congress, 
the  NFP  is  directed  by  a  broadly  representa- 
tive working  board  and  a  small  executive 
staff.  Activities  of  the  organization  are  co- 
ordinated from  the  national  office  in  subur- 
ban Washington.  D.C.  and  are  carried  out 
across  America  by  enthusiastic  volunteers. 
Our  activities  are  supported  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  private  sector  only. 

WHO  ARE  THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  NFP? 

Any  organization  receives  its  strength 
from  its  leadership.  Those  who  generously 
volunteer  their  time  to  serve  on  the  NFP 
Board  of  Directors  contribute  wide  exper- 
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tise  and  tireless  ene'rgy.  The  board  is  made 
up  of  concerned  mothers  and  fathers,  physi- 
cians, law  enforcement  officers,  drug  treat- 
ment professionals,  internationally  recog- 
nized academicians  and  scientists,  educators, 
business  people,  attorneys,  and  community 
leaders.  Their  credentials  are  varied  but 
their  focus  is  singular:  to  strive  for  a  drug 
free  youth. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  NFP? 

Education  of  parents  about  the  health 
hazards  of  drugs  so  that  they  may  provide 
information  to  their  families  and  communi- 
ties. 

Assistance  in  formation  and  development 
of  grass  roots  parent  groups. 

Organization  of  a  national  network  of 
parent  groups,  based  on  local  groups  but  ex- 
tending to  the  state  level  as  well  as  to  the 
national  level. 

Development  of  publications  to  assist 
parent  groups  in  their  local  operations,  e.g. 
booklets  dealing  with  organizing,  media, 
education,  legislation,  law  enforcement, 
family  support  and  treatment  services,  and 
model  codes  of  conduct  for  schools. 

Provision  of  alternate  social  activities  for 
youth. 

Publication  of  national  newsletter  to  keep 
members  current  on  all  aspects  of  the  drug 
issue. 

Distribution  of  drug  related  educational 
materials  to  members  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  and 
assistance  with  establishment  of  communi- 
cation between  local  parent  groups  and 
their  legislators. 

WHAT  HAS  THE  NFP  ACCOMPLISHED?     - 

Supported  and  assisted  in  the  passage  of 
state  anti-drug  paraphernalia  laws  through 
distribution  of  a  paraphernalia  manual  and 
a  recommended  amicus  curiae  brief. 

Testified  before  Congressional  Commit- 
tees considering  various  aspects  of  the  drug 
problem,  e.g.  House  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  House  Foreign 
Affairs,  Senate  Judiciary.  Senate  Finance. 

Participated  in  "Straight  Talk  on  Drugs", 
a  joint  venture  between  government  and  in- 
dustry to  combat  drug  abuse. 

Hosted  the  live  national  TV  show  "Teen- 
age Drug  Abuse— What  Parents  Can  Do 
About  It"  on  public  broadcasting  and  cable 
stations  around  the  country:  appeared  on 
"Good  Morning  America"  and  the  Today 
programs,  as  well  as  numerous  local  radio 
and  television  shows. 

Created  an  IRS  umbrella  which  facilitates 
tax-exempt  status  for  member  groups. 

Co-sponsored  with  PRIDE  the  7th  annual 
Southeastern  Drug  Conference  in  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  April  1981. 

Co-sponsored  with  Dr.  Gabriel  Nahas  an 
international  symposium.  "Drug  Abuse  in 
the  Modern  World— A  Perspective  for  the 
Eighties, "  at  Columbia  University.  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Co-sponsored  with  the  White  House  Drug 
Policy  Office  and  drug  seminar  for  Congres- 
sional wives. 

Joined  with  the  American  Council  on 
Marijuana  and  the  Therapeutic  Communi- 
ties of  America  to  publish  a  position  paper 
on  the  drug  problem. 

WHAT  HAVE  PEOPLE  SAID  ABOITF  THE  NFP? 

"As  First  Lady  and  as  a  parent  I  share 
with  the  members  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Parents  their  concern  and  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  hand  in  hand  with  them 
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and  other  parents  across  the  country  to 
commend  their  efforts." 

Mrs.  Ronald  Reagah. 


"It  is  imperative  that  aA\  parents  work  to- 
gether to  help  stem  the  epidemic  of  drug 
use  among  this  nation's  children.  The  NFP 
is  providing  an  important  channel  to  link 
families  into  an  educational  circle  that  will 
encompass  parents,  children,  schools,  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  communities." 

Carol  Burnett. 

Mother  and  Actrest. 

"At  present  the  only  reason  for  optimism 
in  drug  abuse  prevention  is  the  active  in- 
volvement of  parents  in  local  communities. 
In  the  drug  fight  the  most  important  na- 
tional priority  is  to  support  these  local 
group>s  and  this  can  best  be  done  through 
the  NFP.  " 

Robert  Dupont,  M.D. 
President  of  American 
Council  on  Marijuana. 

"The  NFP  has  been  the  single  most  effec- 
tive organization  in  fighting  drug  use  among 
adolescents  that  I  have  seen  in  my  entire 
time  in  Congress.  It  is  extremely  exciting  to 
see  parents,  educators  and  other  interested 
citizens  working  together  at  the  community 
level  to  make  life  better  for  the  children  of 
this  nation." 

Rep.  Billy  Evans  (D.-Georgia). 

Member  U.S.  House  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control 

"Children  are  precious,  yet  vulnerable— es- 
pecially to  the  exploitation  of  the  drug 
market.  There's  no  stronger  force  in  the 
protection  of  our  children  than  parents. 
Therefore  I  strongly  support  the  numerous 
local  parent  groups  and  the  NFP  in  their  ef- 
forts to  enable  our  children  to  grow  up  drug 
free." 

Senator  Orrin  Hatch  (R.-Utah), 

Chairman  of  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources 
Committee. 

"The  NFP  is  a  worthy  organization.  Par- 
ents are  the  key.  Only  an  organized  network 
of  parents  can  educate  and  protect  children 
from  the  use  of  drugs.  Institutions  can  help 
in  a  secondary  way,  but  parent  groups  are 
essential  to  break  this  cycle." 

H.  Ross  Perot. 
Chairman  of  Texas  War  on  Drugs. 

"To  a  great  extent  parents  are  the  new 
players  in  drug  abuse  prevention.  Not  that 
individual  parents  haven't  always  been  in- 
volved, but  parents  as  a  group,  as  a  force,  as 
an  organized  entity  are  the  greatest  weapon 
we  have  against  adolescent  drug  abuse.  The 
NFT  will  have  a  unique  role  in  helping 
parent  groups  unite,  develop  and  focus  their 
energies." 

Mitchell  S.  Rosenthal,  M.D., 
Child   Psychiatrist    President    Phoenix 
House  Foundation,  Inc. 

"With  the  help  of  the  NFP,  America's  war 
on  drugs  can  be  won!  Parent  groups  spear- 
heading campaigns  at  home  and  in  Wash- 
ington have  proven  an  effective  agent  in 
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bringing  about  a  change  in  attitudes  con- 
cerning drug  abuse." 

Jim  Smith. 
Allomey  General  of  Florida. 

"The  drug/alcohol  problem  is.  in  truth, 
everyone's  problem.  The  NFP  through  a 
caring  and  total  commitment  is  showing 
that  rewarding  and  positive  strides  can  be 
made  towards  a  solution.  Parents  participat- 
ing in  this  effort  are  helping  to  bring  their 
entire  communities  together  in  a  non-blam- 
ing realization  that  only  their  combined  ef- 
forts can  succeed." 

Jokichi  Takamine.  M.D.. 
Chairman  A.M.A  Task  Force  on  Alcohol- 
isjn.    Member,   A.M.A.    Task  Force  on 
Drugs. 

The  single  most  remarkable  thing  about 
the  parent  movement  is  that  it  represents 
parents  from  every  political  jiersuasion, 
every  religious  background,  every  income 
range— focusing  on  one  goal:  the  determina- 
tion that  our  children  must  grow  up  drug 
free.  We  are  proud  of  the  broad  base  of  our 
federation  and  extend  to  all  Americans  an 
invitation  to  join  our  efforts.  Together  we 
will  succeed.* 


NO  RETREAT  ON  SPENDING 
CUTS 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  this  country  entered  a  new  era. 
The  start  of  the  fiscal  year  marked 
the  beginning  of  President  Reagan's 
economic  recovery  program.  Spending 
by  the  Federal  Government  has  final- 
ly been  reduced,  reversing  the  long- 
standing trend  of  unrestrained  in- 
creases. Americans  are  also  seeing,  at 
last,  a  substantial  reduction  in  their 
taxes. 

Just  1  week  before  the  beginning  of 
the  new  fiscal  year,  President  Reagan 
addressed  the  Nation  to  announce  fur- 
ther cuts  in  Federal  spending.  The 
President  made  it  clear  that  he  in- 
tends to  persist  in  proposing  measures 
that  will  restore  fiscal  stability  to  our 
country.  In  letters  and  phone  calls  to 
all  of  us  in  Congress,  the  people  con- 
tinue to  urge  that  these  proposals 
become  law.  Yet  there  are  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  advocate  not 
taking  the  next  step  toward  complete 
economic  recovery.  Such  inaction 
could  lead  to  disaster. 

The  financial  markets  are  skeptical 
of  the  commitment  of  this  Congress  to 
complete  the  task  of  cutting  Federal 
spending.  They  feel  that  we  will  take 
the  tax  cut  and  run— far  away  from 
the  difficult  job  of  lowering  spending 
further.  It  is  imperative  that  we  prove 
this  view  wrong  and  move  forward 
with  more  cuts  in  spending.  To  do  oth- 
erwise would  give  the  worst  possible 
signal  to  the  financial  markets  and  to 
the  people  of  this  country. 
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We  d(  1  not  have  a  simple  task.  When 

we    coi|sider    further    reductions    in 

benefits  for  the  truly  needy 

preserved   as  the   President 

.  President  Reagan  said  in  his 

24  speech  to  the  Nation: 

these  steps  will  be  easy.  We  are 

through  a  period  of  difficult  and  pain- 

■nt.  I  know  that  we  are  asking 

sacrifices  from  virtually  everyone.  But 

lo  alternative. 

i:hoice  is  clear.  The  President 
priposed  the  next  step  in  the 
of  returning  our  economy  to  a 
state.  The  American  people 
indicated  their  strong  support 
President's  program.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  pass  the  spending  cuts 
the  Pre  sident  has  outlined.  This  is  not 
the  tim  e  for  retreat.i 
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H  VNDGUN  BODY  COUNT 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  ThE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W?dnesday,  October  14,  1981 

LEHMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

body  count  for  the  month  of 

is  708.  The  increase  in  violent 

involving  handguns  is  a  direct 

the  mentality  that  says  it  is 

American  birthright  to  own  a  gun, 

attijude  that  implies  the  right,  and 

duty,   to  use  it.  Last  year, 

killed  48  people  in  Japan;  8 

Britain;  34  in  Switzerland;  52 

Candida;  58  in  Israel;  21  in  Sweden; 

est  Germany;  and  11.522  in  the 

States. 

important  for  the  Congress  to 
strong,    explicit    gun    control 
make  a  real  attempt  to  change 
attitude  of  the  American  public, 
the  carnage, 
follows: 
Handgun  Bodycount— August  i98i 

ALABAMA   l2> 

Derek  Askew.  Connie  Walker. 

ARIZONA   131 

Helen  Fiedler.  Luis  Midwell,  Frank  Nunez. 


list 


ARKANSAS  <16> 


Beaver.  Danny  Carter.  Sheila  Cas- 

Chin,  Willian  Cushing.  Linda  De- 

3emira  Emery,  Arthur  Gamer,  Dale 

Zsun  Harris.  Georgia  Heflin,  Gurtia 

th.    Rev.    A.    Mack,    Eugene    Pitts, 

i  Stephens,  Paul  Walker. 
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Ernest  Pullman,  Gerald  Reibel,  James  Rich- 
ards, Mark  Rivera.  Linda  Roa,  Charles 
Schmalzreid,  James  Scanlon,  Frank  Sim- 
mons, Jerry  Smith.  Rene  Solis.  Richard  Ta- 
barez.  David  Tarpinian.  Kevin  Walker,  Ken- 
neth Whitmore,  Grant  Wilson.  Sidney 
Wooster,  James  Young,  Richard  Zamora,  7 
unidentified  females,  14  unidentified  males. 

COLORADO  <1SI 

John  Barrett,  Jeanette  Bickel.  Roger 
Bridgeman.  Ronald  Curtis,  Everado  Gutier- 
rez. Lupe  Gutierrez.  Janelle  McCrory, 
Flavid  Montova.  Sylvia  Quayle.  Jimmy  Van 
Taylor.  Michael  Yarrow,  unidentified 
female,  unidentified  male,  unidentified 
male,  unidentified  male. 

CONNECTICUT  <»» 

E>onal  Burke,  Randolph  DePaolo,  Robert 
Erf,  Frank  Graziani,  John  Gulbenkian, 
Robert  Newtown,  Joseph  Ourfalian,  Terry 
Stubbs,  Glover  Thompson. 

District  OF  Columbia  iti 

Eugene  Carr,  Denby  Coon,  Eleanor  Coon, 
Robert  Montogmery,  Robert  Parker.  Bash- 
ford  White,  unidentified  male. 

FLORIDA  I  54 1 

Llndor  Anacron.  Pleasant  Barber.  G.  Bir- 
mingham III.  Leroy  Black.  Rafael  Blanco. 
Proilan  Bosque.  Rosie  Bradley.  Patricia 
Cash.  Colin  Dawson,  Durens  Elie,  John  Eu- 
banks.  Bobby  Farmer.  Glenn  Freiberg.  Mau- 
rice Gibson.  Gregory  Godfrey,  Albert 
Green.  Jr..  Lucy  De  la  Guardia.  Gusmaro 
Hernandez.  Lazara  Hernandez.  Crolius 
Howell,  Harry  Howell,  James  Jackson.  A. 
Larrain-Maestro.  Joseph  Mandell,  Con- 
stance Luis.  James  McClea.  Raquel  Mendez. 
Jimmy  Miller.  Daniel  Murphy.  Luis  Oli- 
varez.  Pdero  Perez,  Robert  Ratte,  Ronnie 
Ritz,  Wilma  Ritz,  Donnell  Robinson,  Carlos 
Rodriguez,  Sandra  Roth.  Isaac  Royal.  Hay- 
ward  Terry.  Jerry  Wampler,  Franz  Warner. 
Dorothy  Washington.  Kenneth  Williams, 
Lorraine  Williams,  Marie  Williams.  Ran- 
dolph Williams.  Thomas  Wolfe,  unidentified 
male,  unidentified  male,  unidentified  male, 
unidentified  male,  unidentified  male,  un- 
identified male,  unidentified  male. 

GEORGIA   1 191 

Yvonne  Anderson,  Daniel  Brooks,  Antho- 
ny Brown,  Jimmy  Davis,  Doris  Dunn,  Ches- 
ter Evans,  Joe  Garvin,  Elmory  Gordon, 
Larry  Green,  Willie  Hall,  Baby  Heath,  Re- 
becca Heath,  Bobby  Sanders,  Carolyn  Sand- 
ers, Cale  Scealf,  Gail  Shearouse,  Laura 
Triplett,  Charles  Watts,  Jr..  Charlie  Wright. 

HAWAII  (21 

Hensley  Chai,  Paul  Mark. 

IDAHO  (>l 


CALIFORNIA   i8li 


Georgfe  Banco.  Jr..  Jack  Blankenship, 
Allan  B-own,  Beverly  Brown.  Efeal  Brown. 
Keith  E  rown.  Zykaya  Brown.  Paul  Casillas. 
Camesit  do  Castro,  Lonnie  Clevenger,  Luna 
Wilberi  Davenport,  Randy  Densmore, 
Eodd.  Kenneth  Donald.  Elaine  Ellis. 
Peldman,  Roger  Ferrie,  Richard 
1 4rgilio  Gener,  Carolyn  Gentry.  Cor- 
William  Hinton.  Bobby  Holmes. 
Hudson.  Eleanor  Janusch,  John 
Jixum  Jiang.  Jeffrey  Knox,  Kevin 
k,  Thomas  Lively,  Eamon  Maloney, 
N:artin,  Jr.,  Roger  McCamey.  Nicho- 
Man  lion.  Eduardo  Mendez.  Harold  Milli- 
M^rvin  Mim.s.  Daniel  Murillo.  Thuong 
Luis    Ortiz.    Mervin    Payne,    Dr. 


n: 


Unidentified  male. 

ILLINOIS  1991 

Domenico  Alesi.  Vita  Alesi.  Hammond 
Barnes,  Tommie  Blackwell.  Gregory  Black. 
James  Blake.  Graylen  Bobo.  Tommy  Boens, 
Christy  Brown,  Gloria  Brown,  James 
Brown.  Overton  Calloway.  Gregory  Camp- 
bell. James  Carr,  Michael  Cook.  Ramon 
Cruz,  Michael  Dale.  Larry  Dameron.  Tyrone 
Davidson.  Reginald  Davis,  John  DeCicco, 
Jr.,  Kennis  Delany.  Nelson  Diaz,  James 
Durkin,  Debra  Elmhurst,  Eugene  Evans, 
Roosevelt  Evans,  Samuel  Finley,  James 
Fluker,  Lonnie  Foster,  Jimmy  Gammage, 
Frank  Gamuranes.  Johnny  Gant,  William 
Goode.  Mary  Grossenbacher,  Peter  Gutt- 
man,  Jim  Hamby,  Charles  Hayes,  Jackie 
Heard,  James  Higgins,  Frederick  Hopkins. 
Karl  Howard,  Saul  Jackson,  Terrell  Jack- 
son, Lynn  James,  Harold  Jerden,  George 
Jones,  Richard  Kelstrom.  Michael  Kirrane. 
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John  Kocibal.  Gladys  Ledell.  Bell  Leek, 
Julie  Limas,  Ouida  Lindsey,  Mark  Love, 
Alfred  Littmann,  Leon  Machouski,  Glenn 
Mackey.  Maxillian  Manzdales,  Anastacia 
Maslovarich,  Joe  McCantras,  Will  McKin- 
ney,  Osborne  Merweather.  Thomas  Mock, 
Rogello  Padilla,  Michael  Parker,  Damaso 
Pena.  Michael  Phillips,  Marteen  Porter, 
Jerome  Powell,  Jack  Preston,  Thomas 
Rhyns.  Jesus  Rivera.  Ella  Robinson.  Ken- 
neth Robinson.  Freddie  Rodgers,  Rory  Sab- 
bath, Sonia  Sanchez,  Louis  Santiago.  Jerry 
Sims.  Kevin  Smith,  Virgiliol  Solas,  Melvin 
Tate,  Carl  Taylor,  Kimberly  Termunde, 
Leslie  Thanos,  James  Theodores.  Bernard 
Thomas,  Joseph  Tostado,  Sanchez  Turner. 
Hector  Vakriano.  Antonio  Verduzco.  John 
Vincent.  David  Wallace.  Delmas  Ward. 
Gregory  Walker,  Benny  Weathers,  Anette 
Wolpmann. 

INDIANA  1171 

Gary  Abney.  Berkima  Bell,  Bertina  Bell, 
King  Bell,  Jr.  Kingston  Bell.  Edwin  Czer- 
niak.  Stem  Harper.  Jr.,  Daniel  Kiebel,  Carl 
Love,  Elmer  Maeyens,  J.  Marshall,  Fannie 
Perry,  Joseph  Shuppert.  Helen  Stolarz. 
Mark  Taylor.  George  Yaros.  Unidentified 
male. 

KANSAS  IS) 

Brenda  Bailey.  Darryl  Brunt.  Everett 
Ross.  Rene  Sleypen.  Ernest  Smith. 

KENTUCKY   161 

Debra  Brown.  Timothy  Culver,  Fayette 
Crutcher.  Detective  Phelps.  Robert  Stear- 
man.  Elmer  Wolfenburger. 

LOUISIANA  113) 

Spencer  Boulware,  Terry  Buford,  Patricia 
Crosby.  Bryan  Fletcher,  Adrian  Ford,  Cle- 
mens Harris,  Larry  Jackson,  Charles  John- 
son. Harold  Johnson,  Douglas  Leleux,  Keith 
McGraff.  Frank  Mead. 

MARYLAND  (Ml 

Stewart  Allen.  William  Banning.  Keith 
Brown,  Mark  Davis,  Victor  Furst,  Jr..  Ste- 
phen Hviding.  Murrell  Johnson,  Yvonne 
Jones,  William  Parham,  Paul  Price.  Antho- 
ny Roberts.  Phillip  Rouse.  Reginald  Smith. 
John  Summerville. 

MASSACHUSETTS  (17) 

Donald  Burke.  Russell  Conley.  Deane 
Coombs.  Robert  Gold.  Charles  Harmon.  Jr.. 
John  Johnson.  Mark  Kahan.  Anthony 
Koziol.  Frederick  Koziol.  Wanda  Koziol. 
Luise  Luis.  Manuel  Luiz,  Joseph  Orsillo. 
James  Palmer.  Allen  Roache,  Dr.  Alan 
Shields,  Judith  Wescott. 

MICHIGAN  1361 

Mack  Allison,  Derrick  Altheimer,  Brenda 
Beatty.  Kenneth  Berry.  Wilfred  Branum. 
Fred  Cislo,  Darryl  Clark,  Jerome  Cocker- 
ham.  Reginald  Dawson,  Virginia  Doute,  Jac- 
queline Garrett.  Eff  Grant.  Sr..  Edith 
Gunn.  Edward  Hasiak.  Gillis  Hedrickson. 
John  Hart.  Lewis  Johnson.  Zachary  John- 
son, Larry  James,  Doug  Little,  Emitt 
McDonald,  Bryant  Muse,  Douglas  Niles, 
James  Page,  Dennis  Rollins,  Merritt  Roscoe, 
Patricia  Rubens,  James  Short,  Jr.,  Everett 
Simrel,  Elton  Stiff.  Mary  Tringali.  Linnis 
Triplett.  Joe  Turner.  Mark  Unruh,  Byron 
Webster.  Unidentified  male. 

MINNESOTA  (SI 

Paul  Boyden.  Margaret  Hecox.  Wayne  Ra- 
veill.  Richard  Miller.  Unidentified  male. 

MISSISSIPPI   (101 

Venus  Ainsworth,  Charles  Brewton,  Joe 
Gaston.  Robert  Molsbee.  James  Jackson. 
Paul  Mayo.  Walter  Summers.  Marshall  Wil- 
liams. Vivian  Wells.  Bobby  Whirley. 
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MISSOURI   (391 

Lawrence  Blockton,  Irvin  Bonner,  Rene 
Brown,  Howard  Burgess,  Hararite  Carter. 
James  Cole,  Joyce  Cole.  Prederich  DeLoch, 
James  Davis,  Kent  Favell.  Arthur  Garner, 
Charles  Hall.  Gerry  Hampton,  Randall 
Harris.  Lawrence  Hewlett,  Wayne  House, 
Georgina  Kemp,  Herbert  Kemp,  Carroll  Lo- 
velace, Larry  Mays,  Wanda  McClure.  Ken 
McElroy,  Ernest  Murphy.  Janette  Norris, 
Mary  Patrick,  Aldo  Reed,  Dwayne  Robin- 
son. Anthou  Rodgers.  John  Sanborn,  Lillian 
Theesfeld,  Kenneth  Trued,  Jess  Van 
Winkle.  Daniel  Wammack.  William  Warren. 
Jr..  Arthur  Webb.  John  Wrenfrow,  E>avid 
Wright.  Unidentified  female.  Unidentified 
male.  Unidentified  male. 

NEBRASKA  (SI 

Worth  Buel.  Jr..  Robert  Harris.  Ethel 
O'Keefe,  Unidentified  female.  Unidentified 
male. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ( 1 1 

Norman  Walpole. 

NEW  JERSEY   (61 

Armando  Chaban,  David  Domingez,  Nasila 
Fernandez,  Lisa  Guzzo,  Douglas  Mace, 
James  Scales. 

NEW  MEXICO   (111 

Richard  Brian,  Jose  Fernandez,  Welden 
Grabe,  Betty  Grabe,  Ramon  Gallegos,  Jose 
Hernandez,  Teresa  Hernandez,  Connie  Rob- 
erts. Paul  Valdez.  Tommie  Wayboum,  Lindy 
Lett. 

NEW  YORK   (24  1 

Richard  Anderson.  Lascell  Campbell.  Mi- 
chael Chacon,  Vincent  Dimarco.  James 
Dorsey,  Mark  Downton,  Roger  Furst.  Philip 
Guarino.  Mary  Lyles.  Joyce  Merckling. 
Carlos  Negron.  Telesoforo  Mendez.  Frank 
Pereria.  Linda  Rosario.  Martin  Sanchez, 
Sandra  Selwood.  Vito  Sirabella.  Jaime 
Veiga,  Vernon  W.  Voight.  Unidentified 
female.  Unidentified  female,  Unidentified 
male.  Unidentified  male.  Unidentified  male. 

NORITI  CAROLINA  (251 

Tommy  Adair,  Lawrence  Biggerstaff.  Mar- 
ilyn Barefoot.  Josephine  Dawkins,  Janice 
Gibson,  Barbara  Ellis,  Charles  Gillespie, 
Thomas  Holland.  Jackie  Hunt,  Glynford 
Jones,  Margaret  McDanlel,  John  Nixon, 
Robert  Norfleet,  Daniel  Oakley,  Jr.,  Levi 
Pipkin.  Buddy  Plyler.  Leroy  Russell.  Lisa 
Shepard.  Novare  Slade,  John  Sullivan.  Clar- 
ence Tilley.  Darrell  Tysinger,  Charlie  Wil- 
kerson.  Tony  Williams.  Leinster  Woods.  Jr. 

OHIO  (271 

Scott  Adkins.  Bertha  Berezon.  Kerry  Ber- 
ezon.  Donna  Coston.  Edwin  Czemiak,  Ken- 
neth Dixon.  Dale  Engelman.  Jerry  Garrett, 
Donald  Haugh.  Bruce  Johnson.  Ann  Lonie, 
Raymond  McDonald,  Jr..  Gary  Means.  Rita 
Micochero.  Lowell  Mills.  Eugene  Mincy, 
Charles  Neil,  James  Newland,  Philip  Os- 
borne. Jennifer  Parker,  Braden  Schmid. 
Scott  Simpson.  Ira  Taylor,  Edward  Wis- 
niewski,  Linda  Wood,  David  Woodrig, 
Gerald  Wright. 

OKLAHOMA  (131 

Marlon  Hunter.  Joseph  Nelson,  Garry 
Johnson,  Rita  Johnson,  Mike  Reese,  Kevin 
Russell,  Jack  Swidensky,  Bobby  Truelove, 
Roosevelt  Tolon,  Jr.,  Lee  Wier.  Candy  Wier, 
Albert  Williams. 

OREGON  171 

Robert  Dever,  Wesley  Glover,  Carol  Go- 
forth,  Donald  Klutz,  Alan  Marrs.  Gordon 
Midland.  Jr..  Richard  Roppe. 

PENNSYLVANIA  (211 

John  Ciletti.  Gregory  Donahue.  Talleulah 
Gardner,     David    Heron,     William    Lamb, 
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Donald  Lawyer,  Susan  Lawyer,  Edward 
Lychak,  George  Pacheco,  Samuel  Rivera. 
Lauretta  Scicchitano,  Bruce  Thompson. 
Daniel  Tislaretz.  Frank  Wainwright.  Wil- 
liam Walker.  James  Williams.  Thomas 
Woodbum,  Unidentified  female.  Unidenti- 
fied male.  Unidentified  male.  Unidentified 
male. 

RHODE  ISLAND  (41 

Holly  Baton,  Joyce  Dapper,  Steven 
Wotton.  Andre  Vaccaro. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  ( 3 1 

Jeffery  Hooks,  James  Porter,  Sr.,  Christa 
Soule. 

TENNESSEE  (261 

David  Alsobrook,  Margaret  Bee,  Benjamin 
Cook,  James  Cox,  James  Hall,  Richard 
Harris.  Maurice  Jenkins.  Steven  Jones.  Billy 
Jordan.  Barry  Maupin.  Elarl  Moore,  George 
Mundzak,  Police  Lt.  Oliver,  Berlee  Oxford, 
Betty  Phillips,  Cecil  Ramsey,  David  Reid, 
Mattie  Rhymes,  Cliff  Robertson,  Donald 
Smith,  Thomas  Smith,  Fate  Starkey,  Harry 
Walden,  Calvin  Walker,  Patsy  Taylor,  Larry 
Beard. 

TEXAS   (471 

Jose  Aguilera,  Domingo  Alvarez,  Dave  An- 
drews, Jacqueline  Bacy,  Roy  Baker,  John 
Bianchin,  Carmelita  Bila,  Lawrence  Bryant. 
Patrick  Campbell.  Tomas  Carrilio.  Lee 
Crawford.  Patrick  Crooks.  Jose  DeLira.  Rod- 
rigo  Duenas.  Lucy  Duke.  Limira  Emery, 
Edward  Hager,  David  Hargrove,  Francis 
Harrell.  E^terida  Holmes,  Bertha  Hudson, 
Jacklyn  Johnson,  Debra  Lewis.  Paul  Lewis, 
Felix  Longoria.  Jr..  John  Looney,  Charley 
Maldanado,  Rene  Monsevais.  Rector  Mun- 
dine.  Sonny  Osuna.  Herman  Ramsey.  Eliza- 
beth Reed.  Robert  Reed.  Vapcho  Scott. 
Larry  Sullivan.  Curtis  Thompson.  John  Uli- 
barri,  Stella  Valdez,  Orville  Varhaug,  Fred- 
die Watkins.  Donald  Williams.  Elmo  Wil- 
liams. Emesto  Zamora.  Unidentified  male. 
Unidentified  male.  Unidentified  male.  Un- 
identified male. 

UTAH  (61 

Ira  Furrh,  Michael  Hubert,  Lois  Jacobs, 
Robert  Jacobs,  David  Wathen. 

VIRGINIA  (61 

Michael  Broome,  Nancy  Conley.  Dewey 
Doolin,  Conrad  Edwards,  Steven  McLean. 
Lana  Ott. 

WASHINGTON   (51 

Dale  Andrews.  Paul  Turner,  Joyce  Wen- 
delken.  Walter  WendeUcen.  Carol  Wooding. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  (31 

Doris  Brunty,  William  Brunty,  Cynthia 
Miller.* 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  MRS. 
PEARL  WILLIAMS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  ex- 
traordinary life  of  a  remarkable 
woman  who  recently  passed  away  at 
age  112.  Mrs.  Pearl  Williams,  of  Los 
Angeles,  dedicated  her  life  to  helping 
others.  Her  contribution  to  countless 
numbers  of  disadvantaged  and  home- 
less children  can  no  way  be  measured. 
Through   her  tireless  efforts  she  of- 
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fered  comfort  to  those  who  needed  it 
most.  Surely  her  efforts  will  not  be 
forgotten.  A  brief  history  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, life  follows: 

Mrs.  Pearl  Williams  was  bom  on  May  22, 
1869.  in  Jefferson  County,  Ala.,  the  daugh- 
ter of  freed  slaves.  At  age  9  she  took  care  of 
her  brother  and  sister  when  her  mother 
died.  To  support  herself  and  her  child  she 
worked  as  a  cook,  a  seamstress  and  did  expe- 
rienced ironing. 

In  1893.  Mrs.  Williams  and  her  second 
husband  came  to  Califomia  in  a  covered 
wagon.  She  lived  there  until  her  death  at 
age  112. 

Mrs.  Williams  came  to  the  Pepperdine 
University  foster  grandparent  program  in 
September  of  1972  at  the  age  of  103  and  has 
worked  at  various  sites  as  a  foster  grandpar- 
ent, the  last  being  the  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Spastic  Children's  Foundation  in  Los 
Angeles.  Mrs.  Williams  joined  104  other 
foster  grandparents  from  Pepperdine  to 
bring  love  and  understanding  to  the  lives  of 
children  in  child  care  facilities  throughout 
the  Los  Angeles  area  for  4  hours  per  day.  5 
days  a  week.  Her  last  month  of  active  duty 
as  a  foster  grandparent  was  August  1981. 
She  also  served  physically  and  emotionally 
handicapped  youngsters  8  hours  a  week 
while  confined  to  a  wheelchair  due  to  a  hip 
injury. 

Mrs.  Williams  is  survived  by  her  daughter 
Mrs.  Betty  Stafford  and  several  grandchil- 
dren and  great  grandchildren.* 


ARGUMENTS  ON  AWACS 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14.  1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  AWACS  issue  which  was 
published  by  the  Wisconsin  chapter  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  their 
October  newsletter.  I  would  also  like 
to  call  to  my  colleagues"  attention  the 
conclusion  reached  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  chapter  of  the  VFW:  The 
AWACS  package  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest and  should  not  be  blocked  by 
Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

[FYom  the  Wisconsin  Veterans  of  Foreign 

War  News.  October  1981] 

Arguments  on  AWACS 

From:  Arthur  J.  Fellwock.  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Subject:  AWACS:  An  Opportunity  Cleverly 
Disguised  As  A  Problem. 

■It  (AWACS)  will  signifcantly  improve 
Saudi  Arabia's  defensive  capabilities  and 
contribute  significantly  to  the  pursuit  of 
United  States  strategic  goals." 

James  L.  Buckley, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  For  Security 
Axsiatance. 
"It  (again  AWACS)  will  strip  Israel  naked 
before  her  enemies." 

Anonymous  member  of  Prime 
Minister  Begin's 
Party  in  the  United  States, 
la.    By    now,    every    noninstitutionalized 
adult  in  America  must  know  that,  no  later 
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than  OAober  30th,  the  97th  Congress  will 
either  v<  te  to  deny  or  to  permit  the  Reagan 
Adminisiration  permission  to  sell  five  air- 
warning      and      control      aircraft 
)  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
act.  the  total  $8.5  billion  package 
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fuel  tanks  for  the  62  P-15  fighters 
approved  for  sale.  The    Sidewind- 
go  on  these  U.S.  supplied  F-15s. 
delivery  of  the  AWACS  is  sched- 
itart  during  1985.  For  the  first  five 
tl  ese  planes  will  be  manned  by  com- 
.S.-Saudi   crews:   then,   after   1990. 
without  U.S.  participation, 
now  near-mythical  AWACS  is.  in 
parlance,    an     'E3A   SENTRY." 
souped- up  Boeing  #707  which  car- 
of  17.  Its  electronics  can  detect 
up   to   400  separate   aircraft   at 
to  250  miles.  Its  four  engines  give 
of  530  MPH.  The  U.S.  AWACS 
friendly   aircraft   to   where   the 
are.  The  Saudi  version  will  not 
capability.  The  distinguishing  fea- 
,  IWACS  is  its  30-foot  rotating  radar 
looks  like  an  airborne  frisbee.  It 
i  letect  movements  on  the  ground— 
tfoops  and  the  like.  AWACS'  vulner- 
total  to  any  hostile  fighter  air- 
requires   a   cordon    of   protective 
lircraft.  Without  such  a  cordon,  the 
would  resemble  nothing  more  than 
PUEBLO."  (The  "PUEBLO" 
electronic  "spy"  vessel  seized  by  the 
reans  in  1958.) 

of  the  proposed  deal,  the  Saudis 
to: 
m^)nitoring   of   AWACS   missions   by 
personnel; 
sharing   of   acquired   intelligence 
other  nation  (translation:  no  tips 
Iraqi.    Syrian,   Jordanian,    PLO   or 
Ajpb  nations  on  movements); 

of  AWACS  only  over  the  eastern 
of  Saudi  Arabia  near  the  Persian 
the  oil-rich  areas  near  Dhahran 
Tanura.  (Using  AWACS  in  western 
At'abia  closer  to  Israel  might  see  the 
scenario  of  U.S.  supplied  and  par- 
. -manned  AWACS,  with  U.S.  sup- 
Siudi    F-15s    fighting    their    Israeli 
counteri  arts.  Think  the  Israelis  wouldn't  do 
Plqase  try  to  remember  the  deliberate 
i  sinking  of  the  U.S.  monitoring 
)  And  more  on  constraints: 
Secretary  of  State  Buckley  has 
I  urther  limitations  on  AWACS  oper- 
be  revealed  only  to  the  Congress 
basis." 
Politics  (Domestic  Branch) 
key  question— normally  not  clear- 
— is   does   the    Israeli   lobby   have 
with  the  U.S.  Congress  that,  in 
vthat  Israel  wants,  Israel  gets— and 
3.  interests  be  damned? 


TfSJTATIVE  ANSWf3< 

President   Ford,   on   March   24,    1975. 

a  "total  reexamination  of  Ameri- 

towards  the  Middle  East"  when 

suspended   further   arms  shipments   to 

is  statement  triggered  one  of  the 

memorable  lobbying  efforts  ever  seen 

Capifol  Hill.  Seventy-six  (76)  U.S.  Sena- 

their  (and  our  President),  in  effect. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  knock  it  off.  The  "reexamination"  was 
abruptly  halted.  The  Israeli  lobby  won. 
Mayt>e  America  did:  maybe  America  didn't. 
(Certainly  former  Arkansas  Senator  Bill 
Pulbright  didn't.  He  called  for  an  even- 
handed"  U.S.  policy  towards  the  Middle 
East.  Nor  did  ex-Ambassador  George  Ball, 
now  a  distinguished  ex-Ambassador  who 
also  urged  the  same  course.) 

(3)  Yet.  this  very  Israeli  display  of  clout  in 
U.S.  domestic  politics  has,  on  the  AWACS 
issue,  alerted  ordinary  Americaiis.  who  gen- 
erally admire  Israel  and  wish  it  well,  to  the 
intrusive  influence  of  a  foreign  nation,  how- 
ever hard-pressed,  into  what  should  be  our 
business.  Additionally,  the  effective  Israeli 
air  raids  on  Beirut  (300  plus  dead)  and  on 
the  Iraqi  nuclear  reactor  at  Osirak,  both 
done  without  consultation  with  us.  have  ra- 
sided  the  sp>ectre  of  "Israel— a  loose  cannon 
on  the  deck. " 

(4)  On  October  1st,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration will  send  its  statutory  notice  to  Con- 
gress about  the  impending  arms  package 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  An  adverse  majority 
vote  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  will 
block  the  $8.5  billion  sale.  If  not,  the  sale 
goes  through  on  October  30th. 

n:ARij:ss  forecast 

(5)  The  AWACS  package  will  not  pass  the 
House.  253  Representatives  have  signed  a 
resolution  opposing  it.  BUT. 

(G)  it  has  a  marginal  chance  of  passing 
the  Senate  even  though,  on  June  14th,  some 
50  Senators  formally  expressed  their  "deep 
concern."  More  recently,  59  Senators  have 
indicated  their  opposition  even  before  the 
Administration  makes  its  case. 

An  Administration  victory  In  the  Senate 
will  require  the  same  intensive  effort  that 
the  Carter  Administration  applied  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaties. 

(b)  AWACS  Politics  (Foreign  Policy 
Branch)  PRO  AWACS. 

(1)  A  pro  AWACS  decision  will,  even 
before  the  hardware  gets  there,  favorably 
condition  Saudi  Arabia  to  receive  and  work 
with  an  emergency  RDF  troop  movement 
into  the  Middle  East.  Once  AWACS  is  in 
place,  the  military  advantage  to  deploying 
U.S.  forces  is  obvious. 

(2)  An  $8.5  billion  sale  will  help  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

(3)  What  we  are  talking  about  is  five  air- 
planes to  a  friendly  country,  not  lending  the 
nuclear  button  to  strangers. 

(4)  Thirty-two  percent  of  the  world's  oil 
exports  originate  In  Saudi  Arabia:  a  nation 
of  five  million  people,  as  large  geographical- 
ly as  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, as  defenseless  as  a  pool  table.  And.  the 
oil  fields  can  be  overwatched  and  given  their 
early-warning  protection  by  air  only. 

(5)  If  we  turn  down  the  Saudis,  to  the 
quiet  delight  of  the  Soviets,  the  Saudis 
could  turn  to  the  British  "NIMROD" 
system  (the  Brits  invented  radar)  or  to  the 
French  Mirage  2000/4000  aircraft.  And 
there,  incidentally,  would  go  Secretary  Al 
Haig's  "strategic  consensus"  for  the  Middle 
East. 

(c)  Anti-AWACS 

(1)  Look  what  happened  to  all  the  sophis- 
ticated hardwave  we  gave  to  Iran.  Here  we 
go  again. 

(Yes.  this  conceivably  could  happen.)  Or. 

(2)  The  Saudis  will  use  this  package 
against  Israel. 

(Not  while  we  control  the  spare  parts  and 
the  Israelis  command  the  air— as  they  do.) 

3.  Conclusion 

On  the  tough  security  decisions,  stay  with 
the  President  unless  there  are  self-evident 
reasons   to  oppose   him.   (This  is  not  the 
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Panama  Canal  or  Amnesty.  It  is  a  sincere 
and  informed  effort  to  enhance  our  securi- 
ty.) 

Two  VFW  security  mandates  from  the 
82nd  National  Convention  apply: 

(a)  Resolution  Number  407.  "Defense:  The 
Long  Road  Back"  concludes  that  "President 
Reagan,  in  his  necessarily  long-term  plan  to 
'rearm  America,'  enjoy  our  undivided  loyal- 
ty and  support,"  and 

(b)  Resolution  Numtier  408,  "Shoring  Up 
the  Middle  East"  which  calls  for  "full  and 
demonstrated  support  for  Saudi  Arabia," 
and  "halting  and  reversing  Soviet  penetra- 
tion of  the  area  by  every  possible  means." 

The  next  six  weeks  will  demonstrate 
whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  advance  a 
"Made-in-America"  policy  towards  the 
Middle  East. 

The  AWACS  package  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest and  should  not  be  blocked.* 


DR.  EUGENE  HABECKER 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  private, 
denominational  colleges  and  universi- 
ties play  an  especially  important  role 
in  our  system  of  higher  education.  But 
they  currently  exist  in  an  atmosphere 
of  great  uncertainty.  Inflation,  the 
maturing  of  the  population,  and  intru- 
sion by  the  Federal  Government  have 
all  combined  to  threaten  the  vitality 
of  this  educational  alternative. 

One  man  who  is  uniquely  qualified 
to  deal  with  these  challenges  is  Dr. 
Eugene  Habecker,  who  is  inaugurated 
today  as  president  of  Huntington  Col- 
lege in  Huntington,  Ind.  In  addition  to 
degrees  from  Taylor  University  and 
Ball  State  University,  Dr.  Habecker 
has  earned  a  law  degree  from  Temple 
University  and  a  Ph.  D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Bar. 

Before  coming  to  Huntington  Col- 
lege to  serve  as  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Habecker  distinguished  him- 
self as  assistant  professor  of  political 
science  and  dean  of  students  at 
George  Fox  College  and  assistant  dean 
of  students  at  Eastern  College.  He  was 
an  Outstanding  Young  Man  of  Amer- 
ica in  1975  and  is  listed  in  the  Interna- 
tional Who's  Who  in  Education.  In 
1978,  he  was  listed  in  the  Directory  of 
American  Scholars.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church,  with  which  Hunting- 
ton College  is  associated. 

Dr.  Habecker  clearly  represents  the 
very  best  in  educational  achievement. 
It  is  my  hope  that  under  his  able  lead- 
ership, Huntington  College  will  contin- 
ue to  educate  and  train  young  men 
and  women  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
private  education.* 
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MAINE  MARITIME  ACADEMY 

HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  14,  1981 
•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  received  the  recent  report  of 
Adm.  E.  A.  Rogers,  head  of  the  Maine 
Maritime  Academy.  His  report  on  the 
academy's  activities  is  very  enlighten- 
ing, demonstrating  the  outstanding 
quality  of  their  leadership.  Maine 
Maritime,  located  in  my  district  in 
Castine,  has  for  many  years  produced 
top  quality  graduates  to  serve  in  the 
maritime  industry.  I  am  proud  of  this 
fine  institution  and  the  progress  it 
continues  to  make.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues find  the  following  portions  of 
the  report  useful: 

Academy  development  program 

With  the  completion  of  Leavitt  Hall  our 
major  attention  now  turns  to  the  waterfront 
where,  this  sununer,  work  is  beginning  on 
the  renovation  of  our  small  boat  repair  and 
maintenance  facilities  and  the  expansion  of 
our  marine  engineering  classrooms  and  lab- 
oratories. A  contract  has  been  let  and  work 
commenced  in  late  July  on  the  replacement 
of  steel  piling  along  the  bulkhead  on  the 
Bagaduce  River.  The  steel  facing  has  cor- 
roded, in  some  places  about  completely 
washed  out.  so  that  is  a  crucial  first  step  in 
the  renovation  process.  Plans  for  the 
Charles  S.  Payson  Building,  which  will 
house  the  new  facilities,  are  now  in  the  final 
phase  of  drawing  and  it  is  our  hope  that  a 
contract  can  be  let  and  some  work  com- 
mence before  the  winter  closes  the  project 
down.  We  hope  that  our  waterfront  will  be 
disrupted  only  one  summer  and  that  class- 
rooms and  laboratories,  such  as  welding, 
which  is  now  being  moved  into  cramped, 
temporary  quarters,  may  be  ready  for  use 
by  the  fall  of  1982. 

One  of  the  more  difficult  facts  of  life  we 
face  every  time  we  embark  on  a  major  proj- 
ect, such  as  Payson  Hall,  is  that  of  making 
plans  and  available  funds  come  out  even.  In 
trying  to  accommodate  demonstrated  needs 
and  to  provide  for  the  unanticipated  but  es- 
sential things  time  will  reveal,  we  find  our- 
selves obliged  either  to  expand  original  con- 
cepts or  compromise  In  unacceptable  ways 
to  stay  within  a  budget.  In  the  past  we  have 
opted  to  go  with  increased  costs  in  order  not 
to  diminish  the  potential  of  the  project.  In 
both  the  library  project  and  Leavitt  Hall, 
this  has  meant  fairly  substantial  increases 
in  costs  which  we  have  been  able  to  meet,  in 
the  first  instance  by  using  the  Academy  de- 
velopment fund,  and  in  the  case  of  Leavitt 
Hall,  through  the  development  fund  and 
the  generosity  of  the  sUte  legislature  which 
authorized  a  total  of  $700,000  of  the  $1.85 
million  final  budget. 

WATERFRONT  PROJECT 

The  impact  of  these  first  two  projects  on 
our  future  development  programs  has  been 
severe  in  that  there  is  now  no  cushion 
which  to  fall  back  on  in  raising  the  budget 
for  the  waterfront.  The  Payson  building 
properly  equipped  is  now  estimated  at  $1.95 
million.  The  waterfront  repair,  including 
the  replacement  of  the  steel  bulkhead  and 
relocation  of  the  steam  line  to  the  training 
ship  will  be  approximately  $300,000.  With 
only  $1.4  million  in  hand  our  fund  raising 
efforts  must  continue  in  order  to  secure  the 
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additional  $850,000  required  to  complete  the 
project. 

TRAINING  TUG 

Although  I  am  convinced  we  must  develop 
a  small  boat  alternative  to  the  training  ship, 
which  is  l>ecoming  increasingly  expensive  to 
operate,  and,  unfortunately,  unreliable  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  provide  adequate  maintenance  and 
replacement  parts,  the  cost  of  building  a 
tug-type  training  vessel,  such  as  we  have 
had  designed,  is  becoming  prohibitive.  We 
had  hoped  that  the  ONALAY  would  have 
provided  the  seed  money  for  the  project, 
but  the  state  was  unable  to  transfer  title 
and  in  its  subsequent  sale  very  little  profit 
accrued  to  the  state.  While  we  were  fortu- 
nate to  recover  our  costs,  we  are  left  no  fur- 
ther ahead  toward  our  goal  than  we  were 
three  years  ago. 

We  continue,  however,  to  look  for  a  less 
expensive  alternative,  at  least  on  an  Interim 
basis.  In  which  it  might  be  possible  to  com- 
bine a  dlesel  operating  plant  and  offer  ship 
handling  and  navigating  practical  training. 
We  have  not  abandoned  the  concept  of 
building  a  ship,  but  for  the  present  at  least 
it  is  not  feasible.  The  concept,  however,  is 
very  much  alive  and  should  a  sponsoring 
company  or  Individual  decide  to  work  with 
us.  It  may  yet  become  a  reality. 

FEDERAL  SUPPORT 

We  were  sorely  disappointed  this  year  to 
learn  that  the  Congress  had  not  appropri- 
ated money  to  assist  In  the  purchase  of  fuel 
for  the  1981  cruise,  and  further  that  there 
was  no  provision  in  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1982  for  fuel  either.  As  a  consequence,  the 
cruise  of  the  training  ship  had  to  be  cur- 
tailed drastically.  In  the  event  It  Is  probably 
just  as  well,  since  problems  with  fresh  water 
condenser  pumps  resulted  In  several  delays 
and  disruptions  In  schedule.  The  last  week 
was  spent  In  Portland  rather  than  at  sea 
while  the  pump  motors  were  being  rewound 
and  repaired  for  the  third  time. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  dependent  on  the 
federal  goverrmient,  particularly  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  for  our  support.  Al- 
though the  law  stipulates  the  government 
will  furnish  and  maintain  the  ship,  funds 
are  always  severly  limited  and  routine,  pre- 
ventative maintenance  Is  constantly  over 
ridden  by  emergency  repairs  to  one  or  other 
of  the  five  training  ships  the  state  acade- 
mies operate.  Not  only  are  all  the  ships  old. 
with  spare  parts  virtually  unobtainable,  but 
they  are  unnecessarily  large  and  uneconom- 
ic to  operate.  Federal  fuel  assistance  Is  only 
one  aspect  of  what  has  to  be  done.  The  Mar- 
itime Administration,  unfortunately,  does 
not  consider  the  state  academy  program  suf- 
ficiently vital  to  stand  up  to  budget  cutters 
in  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
When  cuts  are  made,  as  recently  they  have 
had  to  be  In  all  programs,  we  suffer  dispro- 
portionately because  the  amount  we  receive 
even  in  good  years  is  not  enough  to  assure 
an  adequate  level  of  maintenance  and 
repair. 

Internally,  the  operation  of  the  training 
ship  now  represents  about  20  percent  of  our 
operating  budget,  amounting  to  about  $1.2 
million  per  year.  Federal  fuel  support  would 
represent  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
program  and  could  lead  to  a  reduction  In 
fees  to  our  students.  Furthermore,  it  would 
go  a  significant  way  toward  restoring  the 
partnership  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  states,  which  was  In  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  Act  of  1958.  when  costs 
were  shared  more  or  less  equally  among  the 
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federal  government,  the  states  and  Individ- 
ual students.  Today  the  fe;deral  share  Is 
about  15  percent  with  the  state  and  stu- 
dents dividing  about  equally  at  34  percent, 
with  an  Increasing  although  still  small 
amount  of  private  support  and  added  pro- 
grams picking  up  the  remainder. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  must  never  let 
up  our  pressure  on  the  federal  government 
to  take  a  realistic  look  at  the  alternatives 
for  maritime  training  In  this  country.  We 
have  a  highly  visible  and  very  expensive 
federal  maritime  academy,  various  union 
run  training  schools,  which  manage  to  place 
the  bulk  of  their  costs  on  the  op>eratlng 
companies  through  contracts  which  In  turn 
allow  the  companies  to  recover  their  costs 
either  through  operating  sutisidles  from  the 
federal  government  or  tax  write-offs,  and  fi- 
nally the  state  academies  with  the  least 
costly  per  capita  program,  largely  borne  by 
the  students  themselves  and  the  local  state 
taxpayers. 

I  believe  our  government  recognizes  the 
Importance  of  the  maritime  Industry  to  our 
national  security  an  to  our  continuing  exist- 
ence as  a  major  trading  nation.  Our  training 
programs  are  a  valuable  source  of  potential 
naval  officers  in  time  of  emergency  and  our 
facilities  would  enable  us  to  expand  our  stu- 
dent body  rapidly  If  called  upon  to  do  so  In 
an  emergency.  Our  training  ships,  properly 
maintained  and  operated  In  the  national  in- 
terest, could  ser\'e  as  an  element  of  national 
pride  abroad.  The  ships  could  even  be  used 
to  carry  essential  cargo  and  to  serve  as  the 
personnel  carriers  they  were  once  built  to 
be,  if  only  the  government  would  undertake 
seriously  to  maintain  them  properly.* 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  AND 
OUR  SMALL  BUSINESSES 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  small  business  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  this  Nation  is  well 
documented.  Small  businesses,  with 
100  or  fewer  employees,  are  responsi- 
ble for  80  percent  of  all  new  private 
sector  jobs  and  43  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  Unfortunately,  small 
businessmen  have  often  been  the 
victim  of  unfair  taxes,  and  excessive 
Government  redtape  and  regulations. 
Now  business  people  face  the  worst 
menace  of  all  to  their  well-being,  ex- 
cessively high  interest  rates. 

According  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet, 
business  bankruptcies  are  up  42  per- 
cent over  last  year's  figures.  The  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Association  has 
reported  a  direct  and  significant  link- 
age between  high  interest  rates  and 
the  increase  in  business  failures.  The 
Realtor  News  reports  the  steepest 
sales  dip  since  World  War  II  for  the 
homebuilding  industry,  while  the 
AFL-CIO  notes  that  nearly  900,000 
construction  workers  are  now  jobless. 
Almost  all  of  these  construction  work- 
ers are  employed  by  local,  small  con- 
tracting firms. 
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^fational   Association  of  Auto- 
Dealers,  the  National  Associa- 
Home  Builders,  and  the  Na- 
Association    of   Realtors   have 
asked   President   Reagan   to 
the  fair  representation  provi- 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and 
a  nonbanking,  small  business 
to  fill  the  first  vacancy 
='ederal  Reserve  Board. 
I  agree  fully  with  this  course 
I  believe  the  problem  is  so 
that  it  cannot  wait.  Business- 
facing  the  twin  dilemma  of 
ii^terest  rates  along  with  an  in- 
lack  of  access  to  capital.  Pur- 
binkruptcies   threaten   this   Na- 
ei;onomic  life. 

the  present  high  rate  of  in- 
rhust  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 
Pr;sident  has  preferred  to  ignore 
inc  snsistency  between  his  supply 
stimulative  fiscal  policy  and  the 
Reserve  Bank's  strict  mone- 
This  inconsistency  has  created 
ligh  interest  rates  and  a  confu- 
Wall  Street  that  has  seen  $200 
ost  off  the  price  of  stocks.  To 
a  Federal  policy  of  confidence 
oined  with  other  colleagues  in 
House  Joint  Resolution 
resolution  directs  the  Presi- 
begin  immediate  consultations 
Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Reserve   for   the   purpose  of 
the  Board's  monatarist  poli- 
connection  with  restrictive  re- 
open  market   committee 
the  criteria  for  setting  the 
rate  and  prevention  of  reser- 
of  large  sums  of  credit  for  pur- 
corporate  mergers  and  acqui- 
as  to  substantially  reduce  in- 
in  the  next  90  days. 
S|}eaker,  I  believe  this  action  is 
given  the  level  of  bankrupt- 
ihdustrial     production,     house 
and  productivity  in  our  econ- 
Qjuick  action  is  the  only  thing 
going  to  keep  the  small  busi- 
from  further  becoming  an- 
siatistic  in  the  decline  of  our 
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FREEMASONRY  ON  STATEN 
ISLAND 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOLINARI 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Widnesday,  October  14,  1981 

]iIOLINARI.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 

19.    1981,    the    Richmond 

Association  participated  in  a 

parade    and    special 

neeting  of  the  eight  lodges  at 

pari  ;h  house  of  the  New  Dorp  Mo- 

C  hurch.  About  650  participants 

the  parade  with  floats  and  an- 
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occasion  for  celebration  was  the 
ersary  of  the  reception  of 
charter  in  1781  from  the 
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Grand  Lodge  of  England  for  our 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Nearly  200,000  Masons  celebrat- 
ed the  bicentennial  of  our  grand  lodge, 
and  actually  the  start  [1781]  of  the 
Masonic  brotherhood  in  New  York 
State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  historic  treatise  on 
what  the  Free  Masons  are  doing  on 
Staten  Island: 
An  Historic  Account  of  Freemasonry  on 

Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  From  About  1776  to 

1981 

The  History  of  Preemasonry  on  Staten 
Island  may  be  divided  into  two  periods  of 
time.  The  first  during  the  British  Military 
occupation  of  the  Island:  and,  second,  after 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York 
received  the  Atholl  Charter  in  1781  from 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England. 

During  the  War  of  Independence,  Staten 
Island  was  a  Tory  stronghold,  on  which  over 
75  regiments  of  British  soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned, nearly  every  regiment,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  had  their  own  Masonic 
Lodges  working  under  warrants  granted  by 
the  Grand  Lodges  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
England.  Many  of  those  Regiments  still 
exist  today  but  are  not  known  to  have  func- 
tioning Masonic  Lodges. 

In  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  a  Provin- 
cial Lodge  convened  in  the  Old  Guyon-Clark 
Homestead  at  New  Dorp.  The  Lodge  was 
composed  of  British  Officers  and  Soldiers, 
and  a  few  residents  of  the  Island.  Meetings 
were  held  at  intervals  until  the  evacuation 
of  the  British  in  1785.  The  British  Military, 
together  with  Prominent  Masons  of  the 
City,  were  always  entertained  at  Nautilus 
Hall,  a  very  prominent  and  elegant  social  es- 
tablishment. A  few  years  later,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Staten  Island  home  of 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  who  was  later  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  under  President  James  Monroe.  He 
had  established  his  residence  on  Staten 
Island,  and  shortly  thereafter  attempted  to 
organize  a  Lodge  on  the  Island  (today  Rich- 
mond Lodge  No.  66.  P.  &  A.  M.).  Other  such 
attempts  and  meetings  were  also  held  in  the 
home  of  General  Van  Buren  in  Tompkins- 
ville.  The  date  of  this  proposed  formation 
was  around  1811  and  1812.  and  the  Lodge 
would  have  been  constituted  were  it  not  for 
the  War  of  1812,  resulting  in  a  decade  and  a 
half  delay  when  Richmond  Lodge  No.  384 
was  constituted  on  July  6,  1825. 

During  the  early  years  around  1811,  many 
prominent  residents  of  Staten  Island  took 
part  in  this  enthusiastic  plan  beside  Gover- 
nor Tompkins  and  General  Van  Buren. 
However,  scarcely  had  the  movement  to  or- 
ganize the  Lodge  become  known  than  a 
rumor  was  started  that  the  Masons  were  or- 
ganizing for  the  purpose  of  seizing  control 
of  the  schools,  public  affairs  and  seeking  to 
influence  the  religious  societies.  The  rumor 
soon  aroused  a  feeling  of  very  deep  bitter- 
ness against  Freemansonry.  To  allay  this 
acrimony,  a  public  picnic  was  given  by  the 
projectors  of  the  Lodge  to  which  the  anti- 
Masons  were  invited.  The  event  had  created 
a  very  favorable  effect,  and  the  tide  of  pop- 
ular opinion  was  turned.  The  hostile  influ- 
ence ceased  and  the  organization  of  the 
Lodge  was  effected  without  further  trouble. 

In  this  vein,  the  Lodge  Historian,  Bro.  Ira 
K.  Morris,  wrote  in  1910:  "However,  go  back 
with  me  in  memory  one  long  century— back 
to  that  period  when  the  enemies  of  Preema- 
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sonry.  in  their  blind  ignorance,  sought  to 
injure  its  influence  and  weaken  its  standing 
in  the  country.  Recall  with  me  the  struggles 
and  triumphs  of  principle  over  bigotry,  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  merging  from  a 
darkness  that  hung  like  an  inky  pall  over  a 
disquieted  and  unsettled  nation.  Reason 
with  me.  if  you  please,  what  it  meant  to 
stand  up  before  the  public  in  America,  and 
especially  in  this  part  of  America,  and  de- 
clare to  be  a  Mason  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  I  tell  you,  it  meant  per- 
secution, ostracism,  and  very  often  social, 
political  and  religious  banishment.  But. 
thank  God.  that  day  is  past,  never  to 
return". 

And  therefore,  as  a  result  of  the  determi- 
nation, enthusiasm,  meetings,  and  that 
famous  picnic  held  on  the  lawn  of  Old  Nau- 
tilus Hall— Richmond  Lodge  was  formed, 
the  beginning  of  an  exemplary  history  of 
the  Richmond  Masonic  District  and  the  for- 
mation, subsequently,  of  nine  other  lodges. 

At  that  time,  there  were  two  Grand 
Lodges  in  New  York  State,  the  "City  Grand 
Lodge",  presided  over  by  the  Most  Worship- 
ful Grand  Master  Hoffman,  and  the  "Phil- 
lips Grand  Lodge."  headed  by  the  Most 
Worshipful  Grand  Master  Phillips. 

In  1832.  Cholera  and  Yellow  Fever 
scourged  the  Island  from  end  to  end.  and  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Lodge  to  close  its 
doors  until  the  frost  removed  the  epidemic. 
In  1839,  Richmond  Lodge  was  granted  a  new 
charter  and  became  No.  66  instead  of,  as  for- 
merly. No.  384.  Between  1849  and  1851,  ma- 
sonic activities  were  practically  at  a  stand- 
still. Much  of  the  reason  was  due  to  the  om- 
nipresence of  anti-masonic  forces  in  the 
community.  However,  due  to  the  determina- 
tion of  some  zealous  brothers,  the  fraterni- 
ty, what  it  was.  made  an  effective  reorga- 
nized move  which  kept  the  history  of  ma- 
sonry alive  for  the  next  Lodge  to  be  orga- 
nized—Huguenot Lodge  No.  381,  F.  &  A.  M., 
constituted  May  19,  1855. 

The  early  days  of  the  Fraternity  were  not 
only  characterized  by  problems,  plagues, 
anti-masonic  movements,  etc.  From  the 
annals  and  minutes  of  Richmond  Lodge 
there  was  accounted  lighter  moments  as  fol- 
lows: 

"An  incident  occurred  in  one  of  the  March 
meetings  of  this  year  (1863),  which  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  any  living  man  who 
saw  it.  William  Williamson  was  a  son-in-law 
of  Bro.  George  T.  Swaine  (Treasurer  of  the 
Lodge),  and  was  one  of  the  most  eccentric 
men  in  Port  Richmond.  Whether  someone 
had  been  telling  him  of  the  beauties  of 
FYeemasonry.  or  whether  his  curiosity  got 
the  better  of  him.  I  cannot  say.  However,  he 
made  application  to  Richmond  Lodge  to 
become  a  member,  and  was  elected.  He  en- 
tered the  ante-room,  as  all  candidates  have 
to  do,  and  was  informed  how  to  prepare  for 
initiation.  He  glanced  at  each  one  while 
they  were  preparing  him,  then  up  and  down 
the  walls:  then  with  a  sudden  outburst  of 
commingled  rage  and  excitement,  rushed 
for  the  door,  and  went  down  the  stairs 
about  four  steps  at  a  jump.  A  group  of  mem- 
bers had  just  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs 
as  Williamson  made  his  exit  from  the  ante- 
room. A  large  dry-goods  box.  filled  with  tin- 
ware was  standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  it  was  suddenly  seized,  turned  upside 
down  and  sent  tumbling  after  the  fright- 
ened man.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the 
noise,  but  the  yells  of  the  poor  fellow  were 
really  heard  above  it. 

"Several  people  were  attracted  to  the 
scene  to  ascertain  whether  there  had  been 
an  earthquake  or  explosion,  and  the  secret 
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soon  leaked  out  that  Williamson  had  been 
taking  an  "outside  degree"  in  Freemasonry. 
The  riext  day.  and,  in  fact,  for  a  long  time 
afterward,  many  pointed  questions  were 
asked  relative  to  his  experience.  Williiunson 
swore  vengeance,  and  later  on  loomed  up  as 
a  prominent  character  in  a  very  funny 
drama  in  connection  with  Richmond 
Lodge." 

Once  Richmond  Lodge  was  established  on 
Staten  Island,  it  became  the  basis  for  the 
formation  of  other  Lodges.  The  absence  of  a 
masonic  center  on  the  East  Shore  (Rich- 
mond Lodge  was  located  for  over  150  years 
on  the  North  Shore  until  1979  when  it  was 
forced  to  relinquish  its  building  and  move  in 
with  Huguenot  Lodge  in  the  south  end  of 
the  county)  was  what  caused  the  organiza- 
tion of  Tompkins  Lodge.  A  Warrant  was 
issued  on  December  6,  1853,  authorizing  the 
opening  of  the  Lodge  in  Stapleton,  SUten 
Island,  under  the  number  145.  which  was 
later  changed  (1859)  to  its  current  numeral 
designation,  471  and  named  after  the  cele- 
brated early  American  political  leader  and 
Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  New  York  previ- 
ously mentioned. 

Tompkins  Lodge  is  in  possession  of  the 
famous  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  Holy  Bible 
which  adorns  the  masonic  altar  on  very  spe- 
cial occasions.  The  Great  Light  in  Masonry 
was  opened  on  September  19,  1981,  placed 
upon  the  altar  of  a  Bicentennial  Commemo- 
ration and  special  Richmond  Masonic  Asso- 
ciation Communication  and  meeting,  honor- 
ing the  Grand  Lodge  of  F.  &  A.  M.  of  the 
State  of  New  York  for  being  issued  the 
Athell  Charter  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land in  1781. 

The  fourth  of  the  Lodges  in  the  Rich- 
mond District  was  Aquahonga  Lodge  No. 
685  (not  to  be  confused  with  Aquehonga 
Lodge  No.  906)  was  granted  a  Charter  in 
1868,  and  surrendered  in  1887.  The  Lodge 
met  first  in  the  Grand  Jury  Room  in  Rich- 
mond, then  in  a  building  on  New  Dorp  Lane 
and  Richmond  Road,  later  moved  back  to 
Richmond  in  a  building  opposite  St.  An- 
drews Church,  a  U.S.A.  Bicentennial 
Church.  There  is  no  record  of  the  reason 
why  the  Lodge  surrendered  its  Charter. 

The  tifth  of  the  Lodges  to  become  consti- 
tuted was  Beacon  Light  Lodge  No.  701,  on 
June  15,  1870.  First  met  at  the  "Old  Athlet- 
ic Club  Building"  on  Richmond  Terrace, 
West  Brighton  in  1872.  Then  moved  to  Vil- 
lage Hall  on  Lafayette  Street.  New  Brigh- 
ton, until  1942  when  it  occupied  new  quar- 
ters in  Tompkins  Lodge  Hall  in  Stapleton, 
relocated  again  to  Great  Kills  Masonic 
Temple  in  1966  where  it  is  today. 

Although  a  part  of  another  Masonic  Dis- 
trict, Klopstock  Lodge  No.  760  has  played 
an  important  role  in  the  development  of  the 
fraternity  since  it  received  its  charter  in 
1875,  and  presently  meets  in  Great  Kills 
Masonic  Temple. 

The  seventh  Lodge  was  Aquehonga  No. 
906  on  May  13,  1913.  and  met  in  the  Tomp- 
kins Masonic  Temple,  and  is  currently  meet- 
ing in  the  Great  Kills  Masonic  Temple. 

The  eighth  Lodge  to  have  received  a  Char- 
ter was  Great  Kills  Lodge  No.  912,  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1914,  met  first  at  22  Hillside  Terrace, 
Great  Kills,  until  their  own  Temple  was 
completed  in  1926  on  Amboy  Road  where  it 
enjoys  continued  good  operations. 

The  ninth  Lodge  to  have  been  established 
on  Staten  Island  was  New  Dorp  Lodge  No. 
1092  on  June  18,  1928,  and  met  in  Millers 
Hall  on  Amboy  Road.  This  Lodge  had  sever- 
al names— At  the  time  of  its  start,  it  was 
known  as  "Sojourners  "  Lodge,  then  Fort 
Wadsworth   Lodge,   and   to   what   it   is   at 
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present.  New  Dorp  Lodge  has  met  in  several 
places  during  its  masonic  history,  and  now  is 
convening  in  Great  Kills  Masonic  Temple. 

The  last  and  tenth  Lodge  to  have  been 
constituted  was  LaGuardia  Lodge  No  1130. 
on  June  1,  1950,  and  was  named  after 
R..W..  Fiorello  LaGuardia,  the  former 
Mayor  of  New  York  City.  Although  it  is  of 
recent  fraternal  vintage,  this  latest  Lodge 
has  found  a  hearty  welcome  in  the  Masonic 
District,  and  meets  with  its  two  older  frater- 
nal brother  Lodges  in  Huguenot  Masonic 
Temple. 

Organized  in  the  masonic  history  of 
Staten  Island  were  two  Chapters  of  the 
Royal  Arch  Masons-Staten  Island  Chapter 
No.  196.  no  longer  in  existence:  and  Tyrian 
Chapter  No.  219  since  1868.  Also  in  the 
York  Rite  Concordant  division  is  the 
Empire  Commandery.  Knight  Templar  No. 
66.  organized  in  1900. 

Connected  with  the  Richmond  Masonic 
District  are  those  organizations  which  pro- 
vided guidance  and  assistances  to  the  sym- 
bolic Lodges.  Richmond  Masonic  School  of 
Instruction  and  the  Richmond  Masonic 
Blood  Bank. 

Connected  with  Masonry  are  the  affiliate 
groups,  such  as  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star. 
Staten  Island  Shrine  Club.  Richmond 
Forest  No.  66  (Tall  Cedars  of  Lebanon).  Tri- 
angle Girls.  Order  of  Demolay.  Staten 
Island  Post  No.  6  (Masonic  War  Veterans  of 
the  State  of  New  York).  Masonic  Bowling 
League,  Masonic  Luncheon  Club,  Masonic 
Yacht  Club,  and  many  Square  Cluljs. 

In  its  long  history,  the  Richmond  Masonic 
District  of  Staten  Island.  N.Y..  is  not  with- 
out its  National  Landmarks  and  famous  his- 
toric incidents  and  visits  of  renown  Masons 
of  the  past. 

Such  famous  masonic  visitors  were  Bro. 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  the  great  Italian  Revo- 
lutionary, whose  military  victories  created  a 
unified  nation.  This  patriot  was  considered 
the  "George  Washington "  of  Italy,  and 
became  a  33"  Mason  beside  l)eing  elected 
Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  Italy.  His  over 
two  year  stay  on  Staten  Island  with  his 
friend,  Antonio  Meucci,  is  enshrined  at  the 
National  Landmarks  Meucci  House.  In  1967, 
a  Masonic  parade  and  ceremony  took  place. 
A  Masonic  Plaque  was  dedicated  to  the 
landmark.  The  M.  W. .  Charles  F.  Gosnell, 
the  then  Deputy  Grand  Master  and  his 
Grand  Marshal,  R.  .W. .  LaVeme  W. 
Getman,  were  present. 

Bro.  Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  Revo- 
lutionary and  famous  Freedom  Fighter,  was 
received  with  honor  on  Staten  Island,  De- 
cember 6.  1851.  A  procession  and  reception 
at  Nautilus  Hall  were  features  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

A  manuscript  written  by  the  Pastor  of  the 
Tompkinsville  Dutch  Reformed  Church  re- 
veals the  historic  meeting  and  occasion  be- 
tween Vice-President  and  Bro.  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins  and  General,  the  Marguis  de  La- 
fayette. On  August  15.  1824.  Bro.  Tompkins 
entertained  the  Marquis,  at  his  home,  but 
Rev.  Ven  Pelt  made  the  oration:  "The  gal- 
lant cSc  illustrious  Gen  Lafayette,  arrived  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  at  the  house  of 
Gov.  Tompkins,  Staten  Island.  Where  on 
short  notice— the  Minister  was  requested  by 
the  Governor,  on  his  being  introduced  to 
General  Lafayette:  to  address  him  hand- 
somely, and  welcome  him  to  our  Country. 
Whereupon  being  introduced,  the  General 
embracing  both  hands  of  the  Minister— he 
saluted  and  addressed  him,  as  follows— in 
these  words,  viz: 

General  Lafayette,  I  have  the  honor  and 
pleasure  to  congratulate  you  on  your  arrival 
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once  more  in  our  Country— for  whose  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  you  fought  gallantly  in 
the  days  of  your  Youth,  by  the  side  of  our 
illustrious  Washmgton.  Wherever  you  go 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land  of  freedom,  you  will  t>e  hailed  with  ac- 
clamation—and received  with  joyful  wel- 
come by  a  grateful  people,  who  regard  you 
as  their  friend:— and  benefactor  of  our 
Nation. 

May  it  please  the  Almighty  ruler  of  the 
Universe,  to  add  yet  some  more  Years  to 
your  long  and  useful  life:  and  then  when 
your  term  of  days  on  earth  shall  cease:  may 
you  be  received  into  that  holy  and  happy 
place— where  we  Americans  hope  and  l)e- 
lieve  the  spirit  of  our  departed  Washington 
now  is— in  joy  and  felicity". 

To  which  General  Lafayette  responded— 
in  the  following  words,  viz: 

"My  dear  Reverend  friend.  I  am  happy- 
most  happy,  to  have  my  feet  once  more  on 
American  ground.  I  love  the  soil  of  freedom. 
This  Country  is  dear  to  my  heart.  I  recipro- 
cate those  kind  feelings  you  have  so  beauti- 
fully expressed.  I  hope  you  may  live  many, 
many  years:  and  then  when  we  shall  be  no 
more  in  this  world:  I  hope  we  shall  meet  in 
heaven  with  Washington— and  the  gallant 
heroes  of  the  American  Revolution." 

Vice  President  and  Bro.  Tompkins  died 
June  11,  1825,  not  quite  fifty-one  years  of 
age,  and  just  25  days  before  Richmond 
Lodge  was  constituted  on  July  6,  1825. 

One  very  interesting  incident  took  place 
on  Staten  Island  during  the  early  days  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  which  led  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  for  R.  W.  Benja- 
min Franklin,  who  was  elected  Grand 
Master  of  Pennsylvania  on  June  24,  1734; 
and,  appointed  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
Boston,  Mass..  to  come  to  Staten  Island. 

With  the  political  and  military  events  of 
the  Revolution  proceeding  with  rapidity— 
that  is,  the  signing  of  the  Great  Declaration 
on  July  4,  1776,  the  arrival  of  the  Halifax 
Fleet  under  the  command  of  Lord  Richard 
Howe  and  his  brother.  General  William 
Howe,  in  New  York  and  Staten  Island,  and 
the  strength  of  the  Continental  Armies 
building  well  with  the  infusion  of  foreign 
military  leaders.  Lord  Howe,  who  had  ar- 
rived on  July  12,  1776,  with  hopes  of  recon- 
ciliation found  that  impassable  barrier 
against  him.  Howe  immediately  asked  for 
contacts  to  be  made  with  leaders  of  the  "re- 
bellion", and  a  conference  to  avoid  blood- 
shed and  serious  consequences. 

After  a  very  large  British  force  had  landed 
in  New  York,  heavy  skirmishes  took  place 
along  the  roads  and  plains  in  Gravesend  and 
New  Utrecht  in  Brooklyn,  which  resulted  in 
the  Battle  of  Long  Island.  Having  taken 
American  General  Sullivan  prisoner.  Admi- 
ral Lord  Richard  Howe  ordered  the  General 
to  act  as  emissary  and  contact  with  a  verbal 
message  to  Congress,  requesting  that  body 
to  appoint  some  of  its  members  to  meet 
with  him  in  conference.  After  numerous  in- 
quiries and  conditions,  the  delegates  chosen 
were  Bro.  Benjamin  Franklin.  John  Adams 
and  Edward  Rutledge.  and  finally  the  meet- 
ing occured  on  September  11.  1776.  at  the 
home  of  Colonel  Christopher  Billopp.  which 
still  stands  as  a  National  Historic  Landmark 
at  the  southernmost  point  of  Staten  Island 
and  the  far  end  of  Hylan  Boulevard.  Colonel 
Billopp  was  a  very  staunch  Tory,  and  when 
9,000  British  Troops  landed  on  Staten 
Island  on  July  2nd  and  3rd.  1776,  four  com- 
panies of  militia,  under  Billopps  command, 
took  the  oath  at  Richmond  as  British  Pro- 
vincial troops.  Later  Col.  Billopp  and  his 
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another  part  of  Staten  Island.  Rich- 

Richmondtown.  the  Masonic  Pra- 

limlted  attachment  through  the 

of    the    British    Military    and 

the   Cocclestown   Tavern    where 

neetings  must  have  been  held  be- 

1  he  many  Military  Masonic  Lodges 

area.  • 

fai  lous  British  soldier  was  the  young 
.:  ohn  Andre,  stationed  at  the  head- 
fpwility  in  the  Cocclestown  Tavern 
made  out  his  will   unaware,  of 
himself  that  he  would  be  involved 
chkrges  for  having  been  caught  in  ci- 
clofhes  with  the  plans  of  West  Point's 
found  in  his  boot.  It  is  said  that 
George    Washington    closed    the 
>f  his  room  at  Tappan,  distressed 
execution  of  the  young  British  Offi- 
death  was  caused  by  the  inordi- 
of  an  American  General. 
Lodges  of  the  Richmond  Ois- 
celebrated    and    assembled    in 
by  parades  many  of  the  historic 
the  past.  Twice  at  the  Richmond- 
oration,  at  the  Billopp  House  (or. 
The  Conference  House),  where 
26.    1976.    the    M..W.'.    Arthur 
,  Grand  Master  of  the  State  of 
M..W.'.  John  R.  Rutledge.  Jr.. 
N&ster  of  New  Jersey,  and  R.'.W.'. 
1  IcCain.  Grand  Master  of  Pennsyl- 
convened  at  the  Tottenville  Masonic 
honor  the  past  event   of  that 
mfeeting  at  Col.  Billopp's  homestead. 
Masons  of  the  Richmond  District 
paid  respect  at  Meucci  House, 
its  long  history,  all  dedicated 
the  Richmond  Masonic  District 
ri^usly  propagated  the  natural  laws 
hf'ough  the  principles  of  the  Broth- 
Man  concept.  Service  to  commu- 
all  the  traditional  and  basic 
Americana,   service   to   mankind 
charitable  nature  and  kind  de- 
n.  To  those  whose  hearts  seek  to 
in    morality    before    the 
Ar(tiitect  of  the  Universe.  We  Masons 
either  operative   or  specula- 
I  hanks  be  to  those  Masons  of  Hu- 
who  noted  with  distress  the 
f  Conference  House  over  a  half  a 
o.  and  repaired  what  is  today  a 
National  Landmark  for  many  genera- 
cpme;  and.  extending  through  the 
fifty  seven  square  miles  to  the 
of    Americana    in    Tompkins 
proudly  convene  in  euphoric  fra- 
and  self-esteemed  spirit  to  cele- 
Bicentennial  of  the  inception  of 
Lodge, 
occksion  affords  us  an  excellent  op- 
to  examine  from  whence  we  came 
wenty    decades:    what    we    have 
the  past,  what  are  we  doing  at 
,  most  important,  what  is  our 
vision  and  dutiful  imagination, 
and  future  obligation  as  we 
the  threshold  of  the  third  centu- 
remember  September  19,  1981,  as 
p)oint  of  a  continuing  mark  for 
God.  to  Nation,  and  to  Mankind. 
Alexander  A.  Bleimann, 
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Past  DUlrict  Deputy  Grand  Master: 
Junior  Deacon  of  the  American  Lodge 
of  Research;  Historian  and  Archivist 
of  the  Richmond  Masonic  Associa- 
tion.% 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
draw  my  colleagxies  attention  to  a 
story  they  all  too  seldom  hear— a  suc- 
cess story,  Bath  Iron  Works  in  Bath, 
Maine.  BIW  has  followed  a  simple  for- 
mula to  achieve  success  in  the  ship- 
building industry— under  budget  and 
ahead  of  schedule.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  a  recent  article  from  Time 
magazine  that  documents  this  success 
story. 

Baths  Fighting  Company,  Yankee  Crafts- 
manship Is  Stiix  Shipshape  At  the  Iron 
Works 

(By  John  S.  DeMott) 

At  a  time  when  foreign  competitors  have 
forced  U.S.  msmufacturers  to  change  their 
management  styles  and  worry  about  the 
quality  of  everything  from  cameras  to  auto- 
mobiles, the  Bath  Iron  Works  in  Maine  is 
doing  business  as  usual.  With  abundant 
quantities  of  Yankee  pride  and  craftsman- 
ship, BIW's  more  than  6,700  employees  con- 
tinue to  build  ships  under  budget  and  ahead 
of  schedule.  That  is  normal  for  the  Bath 
Iron  Works,  but  it  is  a  rarity  in  the  defense 
industry,  which  is  plagued  with  cost  over- 
runs. 

In  1978  BIW  delivered  a  cargo  ship,  the 
Maui,  to  the  Matson  Navigation  Co..  in  San 
Francisco.  It  was  one  of  four  Matson  had 
built  at  three  different  yards  from  identical 
plans.  The  BIW  ship  was  unquestionably 
the  best.  Says  A.  J.  Haskell,  Matson's  senior 
vice  president  and  a  former  Navy  officer:  "It 
may  sound  like  I  work  for  them.  But  look  at 
the  fairness  of  the  hull,  its  smoothness, 
which  is  determined  by  the  quality  of  the 
welding.  You  can  walk  down  the  pier  and 
compare  the  Maui  with  the  Kauai,  the  ship 
another  company  built  for  us.  You  can  im- 
mediately tell  which  is  the  better  ship.  The 
Bath-built  hull  is  fairer."  The  Maui  was  also 
delivered  five  weeks  before  it  was  due,  and 
BIW  brought  the  ship  in  $3.2  million  under 
budget. 

More  than  Yankee  craftsmanship  is  in- 
volved in  BIW's  success.  The  yard  is  the 
only  one  in  the  U.S.  that  combines  modular 
construction  with  extensive  "pre-outfit- 
ting. "  That  means  that  whole  sections  of 
ships  are  built  as  near-complete  units,  fitted 
with  piping  and  electrical  equipment.  Then, 
with  a  giant  crane,  the  sections  are  joined  to 
make  the  vessel.  The  system,  now  used  by 
the  Swedes  and  Japanese,  is  faster  and  less 
expensive  than  the  conventional  one  of 
building  entire  hulls  first,  then  stuffing 
them  with  their  innards. 

Founded  in  1884  on  the  Kermebec  River,  a 
dozen  miles  from  Popham,  where  in  1607 
the  first  ship  was  buUt  by  European  settlers 
in  the  New  World,  the  Iron  Works  con- 
structed steamer,  tugs,  trawlers,  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan's famous  yacht  (the  one  no  one  could 
afford  if  he  had  to  ask  how  much  it  cost) 
and  destroyers  for  the  Navy  in  both  world 
wars.  FYom  Pearl  Harbor  to  V-J  day,  BIW 
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turned  out  82  destroyers,  vs.  63  for  Japan's 
entire  shipbuilding  industry.  Only  eight  ves- 
sels were  lost  in  combat,  and  among  Navy 
men  "Bath-built"  came  to  mean  lucky  as 
well  as  seaworthy. 

The  company  has  almost  been  torpedoed 
out  of  the  water  several  times  in  the  boom- 
or-bust  shipbuilding  industry.  In  1925.  BIW 
actually  closed  its  doors,  and  there  were 
plans  for  turning  the  yard  into  a  factory  for 
making  paper  pie  plates.  In  1927,  William  S. 
( "Pete  ")  Newell,  a  graduate  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  an  old- 
stock  Yankee,  bought  BIW  at  auction  and 
began  building  any  kind  of  ship  he  could: 
yachts.  Coast  Guard  cutters,  fishing  boats, 
then  Navy  vessels  as  World  War  II  ap- 
proached. Employment  swelled  to  more 
than  12,000  during  the  war,  but  then 
plunged  after  the  American  victory  at  sea, 
falling  to  350  in  1947.  It  picked  up,  though, 
as  the  company  again  turned  to  yacht  build- 
ing and  more  defense  work. 

But  by  the  late  1960s.  BIW  began  running 
into  two  enemies  that  were  worse  than  any- 
thing Its  warships  hAd  encountered  on  the 
open  seas:  poor  management  and  inflation. 
A  holding  company  called  Bath  Industries 
was  formed,  and  in  1968  it  merged  with  Con- 
goleum-Naim,  a  firm  that  makes  tiles,  wall 
decorations  and  other  surface  coverings.  In- 
flation began  taking  a  severe  toll  in  the  re- 
cession year  of  1974.  BIW's  fixed-price  con- 
tracts did  not  allow  for  rapidly  rising  costs, 
and  losses  mounted  sharply.  On  top  of  a  $10 
million  run  of  red  ink.  BIW  lost  major  de- 
fense contracts  in  the  early  1970s.  In  1975 
new  management  took  over  the  company 
and  brought  in  John  F.  Sullivan  Jr.,  a 
former  building-materials  executive,  to  head 
BIW. 

The  team  moved  swiftly.  The  Bath  Indus- 
tries name  was  changed  to  Congoleum,  re- 
flecting that  company's  contribution  to  its 
survival.  Smaller,  unprofitable  companies 
like  Coronet  Manufacturing  Co.  and 
Howard  Parlor  Furniture  Co.  that  had  been 
acquired  by  Bath  Industries  were  sold  off. 
BIW  aggressively  went  after  and  won  a  big 
chunk  of  the  Navy's  guided-missile  frigate 
program,  and  began  writing  contracts  with 
markups  for  increased  costs. 

With  its  cash  position  improved  and  its 
stock  underpriced,  Congoleum  decided  to 
Invest  in  itself.  In  early  1980.  the  conglomer- 
ate, with  several  bluechip  insurance  compa- 
nies, bought  up  all  its  outstanding  publicly 
held  stock  for  $450  million  and  went  private. 
Prudential  now  has  29  percent  of  the  com- 
pany, with  smaller  pieces  held  by  Aetna, 
Travelers  and  Connecticut  General.  In  addi- 
tion, Eddy  G.  Nicholson,  chief  operating  of- 
ficer of  Congoleum.  and  Byron  C.  Radaker, 
its  chairman,  are  shareholders. 

Though  Nicholson  will  not  reveal  profit 
figures,  he  says  that  BIW  is  doing  much 
better  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  last 
public  accounting  In  1979,  when  It  earned 
$28.2  million  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year.  The  firm  has  a  defense  order  back- 
log of  $800  million. 

BIW  has  plans  to  build  another  yard  at 
Portland,  about  40  miles  down  the  Maine 
coast.  With  its  frigate  project  99  weeks 
ahead  of  schedule  and  $44  million  under 
budget,  the  Iron  Works  Is  eyeing  the  Navy's 
new  destroyer  program.  That  could  be  Its 
biggest  contract  ever.  Congoleum,  the  proud 
parent  company,  has  now  moved  its  head- 
quarters from  Milwaukee  to  nearby  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.  Construction  of  its  new  build- 
ing, though.  Is  slightly  over  budget  and 
three  months  behind  schedule.  Maybe  Con- 
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goleum   should   have   had   the   Bath    Iron 
Works  build  it.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAGINAW  VFW 
AUXILIARY 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  great  pleasure  to  rise  before  this 
distinguished  body  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Saginaw  VFW  Auxiliary  No. 
1566  on  their  50th  anniversary. 

Saginaw  Auxiliary  No.  1566  was  or- 
ganized on  August  20,.  1931.  Emma 
Waach  was  the  first  president;  their 
meetings  were  held  at  the  Saginaw 
City  Hall.  Like  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  sister  groups  in  all  50  States, 
Saginaw  auxiliary  members  are  moth- 
ers, wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of 
veterans  who  served  overseas  in  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  or  women  who 
themselves  had  overseas  service. 

Their  objectives  are  fraternal,  patri- 
otic, historical,  and  educational.  They 
have  given  aid  to  veterans  depend- 
ents—especially the  sick  and  needy; 
given  community  service  with  civic  or- 
ganizations and  foster  patriotism 
through  Americanism  programs. 
Through  the  years  they  have  donated 
literally  miles  of  American  flags  to 
schools,  churches,  and  clubs.  Among 
the  national  programs  to  which  Auxil- 
iary No.  1566  contributes  is  the  nation- 
al home,  in  Eaton  Rapids,  for  children 
of  deceased  or  disabled  veterans,  and 
to  cancer  research. 

When  VFW  Post  1566  took  posses- 
sion and  ownership  of  the  present 
building  from  the  West  Side  Arbeiter 
Society  in  1934,  Kenneth  Greenleaf, 
who  was  then  post  commander,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  ladies  auxiliary  stating 
"Anytime  you  ladies  want  help,  we  are 
ready  to  give  it."  The  post  is  still  hold- 
ing fast  to  these  words. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  this  auxiliary  was  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Junior  Girls,  of  which 
two  went  on  to  become  presidents  of 
the  auxiliary— Jennie  Mann  Papst, 
and  her  sister,  the  late  Margaret 
Mann  Hall— and  a  third  is  the  present 
senior  vice  president,  J.  Elaine  Tucker, 
on  this  auspicious  occasion.  Junior 
Girls,  Jennie  Mann  and  Mary  Ellen 
Rork,  were  the  majorettes  for  the 
championship  Junior  Boys  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  in  1940-43. 

In  1945,  the  auxiliary  purchased  a 
self-propelling  wheelchair  for  indoor/ 
outdoor  use  which  folded  compactly 
for  storage.  They  had  the  distinct 
honor  of  attending  the  groundbreak- 
ing ceremony  at  the  new  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital.  The  auxiliary 
helped  the  post  raise  money  for  a 
mobile  iron  lung. 

Among  the  many  other  acomplish- 
ments.    The    auxiliary    instituted   St. 
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Charles  Auxiliary  No  5695  in  1945, 
Hemlock  Merrill  Auxiliary  No.  7302  in 
1949,  and  Pinconning  Auxiliary  No. 
3753,  Carrollton  Auxiliary  No.  1859, 
and  Auxiliary  No.  9809  in  1950. 

When  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  opened  in  1950.  Alzerina 
Ryman  was  appointed  VAVS  hospital 
chairman  by  the  department  auxilia- 
ry. The  first  two  auxiliary  volunteers 
were  Alzerina  Ryman  and  Alice  Mer- 
rill. Since  then  many  of  the  members 
were  volimteers,  putting  in  over  60,000 
endless  and  gratifying  hours.  Two  sis- 
ters put  in  over  17,000  hours  each. 
Muriel  Savage  and  Meta  Kutsch. 
Today  only  two  members  are  still 
active  volunteers.  Hazel  Greenleaf  and 
Elaine  Tucker. 

The  auxiliary  has  had  three  mem- 
bers who  went  on  to  become  District 
No.  9  presidents,  Veronica  Metzgar, 
Blanche  Fall,  and  Leah  Dugan. 

In  1949  the  auxiliary  Americanism 
scrapbook  took  first  place  at  the  de- 
partment convention.  In  1981  history 
is  repeated,  they  won  another  Ameri- 
canism award,  a  trophy  for  "Best 
Overall  Americanism." 

Another  very  distinct  honor  came  in 
1952,  when  the  auxiliary  was  invited 
to  present  the  parade  of  flags  for  the 
national  president,  Ethel  Griffith  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at  the  convention 
held  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  year  1963  saw  the  auxiliary  cele- 
brate the  VFW  50th  aoiniversary  at 
the  VA  hospital  with  hospitalized  vet- 
erans, dating  back  to  1913  when  there 
were  various  veteran  groups  and  they 
organized  to  become  the  American 
Veteran  of  Foreign  Service  (AVFS) 
now  known  as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  (VFW). 

For  many  years  the  auxiliary  spon- 
sored essay  contests,  poster  contests, 
citizenship  programs,  March  of  Dimes, 
and  presentation  of  the  parade  of 
flags,  the  ritual  team  installed  and  ini- 
tiated many  auxiliary  members  for 
other  auxiliaries,  besides  sponsoring  a 
bowling  league,  ladies  Euchre  Club, 
and  promoted  a  baby  show  and  health 
program  at  the  city  auditorium  in 
1951.  For  many  years  auxiliary  mem- 
bers took  a  part  in  placing  small  Amer- 
ican flags  on  the  graves  of  deceased 
veterans.  They  still  take  an  active  part 
in  memorial  services  on  Memorial  Day 
and  on  Veterans  Day,  also  placing 
flags  on  the  graves  of  the  deceased 
veterans. 

Time  has  changed  some  things  but 
the  auxiliary  is  still  very  active  in 
many  programs.  There  is  still  a  close 
bond  between  the  post  and  auxiliary— 
to  be  ready  to  help  each  other  when 
called  upon.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
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all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
October  15,  1981,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

OCTOBER  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Edgar  F.  Callahan,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  Board. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Ttansporlation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1682.  allowing 
certain  subsidized  liner  vessel  opera- 
tors in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  trade 
between  Unalaska  Island.  Alaska,  and 
the  contiguous  United  States. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
proposals. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
*  Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  policies  re- 
lating to  deportation  and  exclusion. 

412  Russell  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  1544,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1982,  1983. 
and   1984  for  State  and  local  energy 
block  grant  programs. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Elnvlronment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  A.  Todhunter,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Assistant  Administrator  for  Pesti- 
cides and  Toxic  Substances  of  the  En- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed    briefing    on    the    forthcoming 
North/South     Summit     In     Cancun, 
Mexico,  on  October  22  and  23. 

Room  S-U6,  Capitol 
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Judici^y 

tion  of  Powers  Subcommittee 

resume  hearings  on  S.  1647.  restrict- 

the   power   of   Federal   courts   in 

matters      of      court-ordered      school 

bu  iing.  focusing  on  certain  community 

prfblems. 

2228  Dirlcsen  Building 


'Sepafat 
To 
ini 


9:00  a.m 
Banici 
To 


ig.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
t  old  hearings  on  S.  1686.  S.  1703,  S. 
17;  10.  and  S.  1721.  bills  promoting  com- 
pe  ition  among  certain  financial  insti- 
tul  ions,  expanding  their  range  of  ser\- 
ice  5,  and  protecting  the  depositors  and 
creditors  of  such  institutions. 

5302  Oirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m 
Finan(  e 

Energ  '  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
coi  imittee 
To  h  old  hearings  on  S.  750  and  S.  1288, 
bil  s  providing  energy  tax  credits  for 
inc  ustrial  and  commercial  business  to 
em  :ourage  investment  in  new  energy 
conserving  equipment. 

2221  Dirlcsen  Building 
Judiciiry 

•Ageni  y  Administration  Subcommittee 

To  I  old  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 

ple  mentation  of  the  Military  Person- 

ne   and  Civilian  Employees  Claims  Act 

of    1964.    title   XXI   of   the   Criminal 
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OCTOBER  19 


357  Russell  Building 


Judicii  .ry 

Const!  ;ution  Subcommittee 
To  n  'sume  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  110.  S.J. 
Res.  17.  S.J.  Res.  18.  and  S.J.  Res.  19. 
measures  amending  the  Constitution 
to  establish  legislative  authority  in 
Coigress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  Abortion. 

2228  Dirlcsen  Building 


and 


and  Natural  Resources 
Regulation    Subcommittee 
Witer  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  h  old  joint  oversight  hearings  on  hy- 
drc  electric  development  and  related  li- 
cerjsing  procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Envirc^lment  and  Public  Works 

Regulation  Subcommittee 
resume  hearings  on  S.   1662.  estab- 
ing  a  Federal  program  for  the  in- 
terim storage  and  permanent  disposal 
ligh-level  nuclear  waste  from  civil- 
powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Relations 

hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

AlAi  M.  Hardy,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 

ba^ador  to  the  Republic  of  Equatorial 

nea.  David  C.  Miller.  Jr..  of  Mary- 

to  be  Ambassador  to  the  United 

ublic  of  Tanzania,  and  Thomas  R. 

Pioneering,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Ambas- 

to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nige- 


h}ld 


4221  Dirksen  Building 


2:00  p.m. 
Knanc ; 

Oversii  ht  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 

Sul  committee 

To  h  )ld  hearings  on  the  recovery  of  at- 

torpeys  fees  in  tax  cases. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
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Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  alternative 
Federal  housing  programs. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation   of   the   Comprehensive 
Employment  Training  Act  (CETA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifica 
tion  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  bid- 
ding, purchasing,  and  elections  proc- 
esses of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

324  Russell  Building 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1686.  S.  1703. 
S.  1720.  and  S.  1721.  bills  promoting 
competition  among  certain  financial 
institutions,  expanding  their  range  of 
services,  and  protecting  the  depositors 
and  creditors  of  such  institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Household  Goods 
Transportation   Act   (Public  Law  96- 
454). 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil   Service.   Post   Office,   and   General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearipgs  on  S.  1421.  to  establish 
the  National  Archives  and  Records  Ad- 
ministration as  an  independent  execu- 
tive agency. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  LTV's  proposed  ac- 
quisition of  the  Grumman  Corp.  and 
its  impact  on  small  business  and  the 
U.S.  defense  industrial  base. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1233,  establish 
ing  a  service  industries  development 
program  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works' 
Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation 
on  S.  1606.  to  provide  for  a  nuclear 
property  damage  insurance  fund,  and 
to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
cleanup  of  the  contaminated  nuclear 
facility  at  Three  Mile  Island. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1192. 
providing  for  the  completion  of  Union 
Station.  Washington.  D.C..  as  primari- 
ly a  transportation  center.  S.  1493. 
deauthorizing  certain  water  resource 
projects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
on  S.  1606.  to  provide  for  a  nuclear 
property  damage  insurance  fund,  and 
to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
cleanup  of  the  contaminated  nuclear 
facility  at  Three  Mile  Island. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight   hearings  on  the 
congressional  budget  process. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  21 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1674.  modifying 
provisions  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
of   the   Virgin   Islands  and   providing 
certain  other  authorities  affecting  the 
territories    and     possessions    of    the 
United  States. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  current 
acquisition  process  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 
Room  S-407.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1686.  S.  1703. 
S.   1720.  and  S.  1721.  bills  promoting 
competition    among   certain    financial 
institutions,  expanding  their  range  of 
services,  and  protecting  the  depositors 
and  creditors  of  such  institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Clinton  D.  McKinnon.  of  California,  to 

be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 

Board. 

357  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

224  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
•Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Susan  M.  Phillips,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission,  Everett  G. 
Rank,    Jr..    of    California,    to    be    a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the   Commodity    Credit    Corporation, 
and  on  other  pending  business. 

324  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1233,  estab- 
lishing  a   service   industries   develop- 
ment program  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Re.sources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1692, 
providing   for  the  operation,   mainte- 
nance, and  construction  of  deep-draft 
channels  and  harbors. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  326,  prohibit- 
ing a  refiner,  other  than  an  independ- 
ent or  small  refiner,  from  operating  a 
gas  station  in  the  United  States,  and 
making  it  unlawful  for  a  supplier  to 
practice  price  discrimination  in  the 
sale  of  motor  fuel. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  marihuana  on  youth,  focusing  on 
the  areas  of  health  and  education. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education    Subcommittee    and    Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation   of  vocational   educa- 
tion and  youth  employment  programs. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  Senate 
Resolution  222,  authorizing  supple- 
mental expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1981  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary; Senate  Resolution  225,  authoriz- 
ing supplemental  expenditures  for 
fiscal  year  1981  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  for  the  procure- 
ment of  consultants;  and  other  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  business. 

301  Russell  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1554,  proposed 
Bai!  Reform  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1018,  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
protection    and   conservation    of    fish 
and  wildlife  resources  along  the  coast- 
al barriers  of  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coasts. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities    of    the    Office    of    Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1686.  S.  1703. 
S.  1720.  and  S.  1721.  bills  promoting 
competition    among   certain    financial 
institutions,  expanding  their  range  of 
services,  and  protecting  the  depositors 
and  creditors  of  such  institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  fiscal  disparities 
within  the  Federal  Government. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  temporary 
worker  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
relating  to  affirmative  action  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs.  Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting. 

Room  S-407,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Forestry,  Water  Resources,  and  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  705,  authorizing 
the   conveyance   of   certain   National 
Forest  System  lands. 

324  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  rec- 
ommended waiver  of  law  for  the  Alas- 
kan natural  gas  pipeline  pursuant  to 
the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transp)orta- 
tion  Act  (Public  Law  94-586). 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight   hearings  on   the 
congressional  budget  process. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

•Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  early  detection 
of  juvenile  crime. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Energy   and   Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  President's 
recommended  waiver  of  law  for  the 
Alaskan  natural  gas  pipeline  pursuant 
to  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  94-586). 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  violent  crime  task 
forces. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1647, 
restricting  the  power  of  Federal  courts 
in    matters    of    court-ordered    school 
busing. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  Defense 
FYoduction  Act  authorities  to  stimu- 
late domestic  production  of  cobalt. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
recommended  waiver  of  law   for  the 
Alaskan  natural  gas  pipeline  pursuant 
to  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  94-586). 

3110  Dirk.sen  Building 
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Judiciary 

•Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  judicial  sys- 
tems' policies  relating  to  correctional 
institutions   and   sentencing   of   juve- 
niles. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  ac- 
quisition process  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hesu-ings  on  S.  1686.  S.  1703, 
S.  1720.  and  S.  1721.  bills  promoting 
competition   among   certain    financial 
institutions,  expanding  their  range  of 
services,  and  protecting  the  depositors 
and  creditors  of  such  institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1483.  proposed 
Radiation     Exposure     Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1516.  to  expedite 
exploration  and  development  of  geo- 
ihermal  resources. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  merger 
policy  in  the  private  sector. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1686.  S.  1703. 
S.  1720,  and  S.  1721,  bills  promoting 
competition  among  certain  financial 
institutions,  expanding  their  range  of 
services,  and  protecting  the  depositors 
and  creditors  of  such  institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Govenmental  Affairs 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  corrup- 
tion in  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association's  influence  and  con- 
trol over  the  waterfront  industry 
along  the  east  and  gulf  coasts. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  granting  amnesty 
to  certain  illegal  aliens. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

•Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Labor  Subcommittee 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.   1182. 

improving  the  administration  of  the 

Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 

Compensation  Act  by  removing  certain 
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inequities,  reducing  incentives  for 
frai  id  and  abuse,  and  assuring  immedi- 
ate compensation  benefits  and  compe- 
ten ;  medical  treatment  for  injured  em- 
ployees. 

4232  Oirksen  Building 


rr. 


10:00  a. 
Energy 


and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Oirksen  Building 
Govenimental  Affairs 
To  hald  hearings  on  S.  864.  to  require 
eaci  executive  agency  to  submit  an 
anr  ual  report  to  the  President  on  the 
adequacy  of  its  internal  accounting 
anq  administrative  control  systems. 

Room  to  be  announced 


9:30  a.m 
Bank 
To  continue 
S. 


cirg 


10:00  am 
Energy 
Public 


To 

b< 
in 


OCTOBER  29 


,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

hearings  on  S.  1686,  S.  1703. 
720.  and  S.  1721.  bills  promoting 
con  petition  among  certain  financial 
insi  itutions.  expanding  their  range  of 
ser  ices,  and  protecting  the  depositors 
anq  creditors  of  such  institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Trade  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1256.  to  regulate 
int<  rstate  commerce  by  protecting  the 
riglits  of  consumers,  dealers,  and  end 
users- 

235  Russell  Building 

Govenfaiental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tiois 

To  cc  ntinue  hearings  on  alleged  corrup- 
tior  in  the  International  Longshore- 
mei  I's  Association's  influence  and  con- 
trol over  the  waterfront  industry 
alof  g  the  East  and  Gulf  coasts. 

224  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  h  (Id  hearings  on  the  future  income 
of  individuals  claiming  bankruptcy. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciaty 

Immigi  ation  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mit  ee 

To  ci  intinue  hearings  on  granting  am- 
nesty to  certain  illegal  aliens. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To  h(  lid  hearings  on  the  Federal  role  in 
pro  noting    greater   opportunities    for 
old^r  workers. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 


and  Natural  Resources 

Lands  and   Reserved   Water  Sub- 


corr  mittee 


held 


t  le; 


hearings  on  S.  625.  revising  the 
boundary  of  Voyageurs  National  Park 
'  State  of  Minnesota. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
cal^idar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Governhnental  Affairs 
To   n  sume  oversight   hearings  on   the 
congressional  budget  process. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Energy    Regulation    Subcommittee    and 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  resume  joint  oversight  hearings  on 
hydroelectric  development  and  related 
licensing  procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1686,  S.  1703, 
S.   1720.  and  S.   1721.  bills  promoting 
competition   among  certain   financial 
institutions,  expanding  their  range  of 
services,  and  protecting  the  depositors 
and  creditors  of  such  institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  5 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  709,  requiring  a 
refund  value  for  certain  beverage  con- 
tainers,   and   prohibiting   the   sale   of 
metal      beverage      containers      with 
detachable  openings. 

235  Dirksen  Building. 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1541,  pro- 
posed Retirement  Income  Incentives 
and  Administrative  Simplification  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  VA's 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery's 
implementation  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement  and  Budget's  circular  A-76, 
providing  for  the  contracting  out  of 
certain  government  services. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   title   I,   establishing 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas,  of  the 
Natural   Gas  Policy  Act   (Public  Law 
95-621). 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  media  on  Juveniles. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  title  I,  establishing 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas,  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (Public  Law 
95-621). 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  10 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  America's 
role  in  the  world  coal  export  market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation and  effects  of  the  Stag- 
gers Rail  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96- 
448),  reducing  ICC  regulations  of  the 
railroad  industries  and  providing  op- 
portunities  for   railroads   to   improve 
their  financial  viability. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  234.  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  home  health 
care  programs  and  to  provide  expand- 
ed coverage  of  home  health  services 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
•Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.   Nuclear  Proliferation,   and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1226,  establish- 
ing the  National  Nuclear  Property  In- 
surance   Corporation,    and    providing 
supplemental   insurance   coverage   for 
certain      cleanup      costs      following 
damage  to  nuclear  powerplants. 

Room  to  be  announced 

NOVEMBER  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


October  H  1981 


10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18. 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1541,  pro- 
posed  Retirement   Income   Incentives 
and  Administrative  Simplification  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751, 
bills  to  eliminate  or  establish  an  alter- 
native to  the  exclusionary  rule  in  Fed- 
eral criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S. 
751,  bills  to  eliminate  or  establish  an 
alternative  to  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's  role    in    the    world    coal    export 
market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NOVEMBER  16 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Envirormient  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  18 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  use  of  Agent  Orange. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

OCTOBER  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751, 
bills  to  eliminate  and  establish  an  al- 
ternative to  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  origin,  direc- 
tion, and  support  tactics  of  terrorism. 
2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBEai  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  origin,  di- 
rection, and  support  tactics  of  terror- 
ism. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1554,  S.  1253, 
S.  482,  and  S.  440.  bills  to  amend  the 
Federal  Criminal  C(xle  with  respect  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  a 
person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  a 
crime  may  be  released  on  bail  or  per- 
sonal recognizance. 

Room  to  be  announced 

OCTOBER  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  653.   proposed 
Habeas    Corpus    Procedures    Amend- 
ments Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Coypright  Act  of 
1976,  focusing  on  section  101  relative 
to  cable  TV  policy. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

SESATE— Thursday,  October  15,  1981 


October  15,  1981 


{Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  October  14.  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  &.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  T^TTRMORD)  . 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BTATTIS  or  APPaOPkUTION  BILL8 


PIATZI 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halferson.  LLJ3..  DX).,  offered  the 

following  prayer: 

Let  ui  pray.  ^     ^^ 

Blesskd  are  the  peacemakers  tor  they 
shaU  bi  called  the  children  of  God.— 
Matthe47  5:9. 

Lord  pod  of  the  nations,  teach  us  to 
take  pAce  seriously,  to  do  more  than 
talk  abJut  it.  Teach  us  to  be  makers  of 
peace:  to  realize  that  peace  begins  at 
home;  mat  we  will  not  have  peace  suiy- 
where  if  we  do  not  seek  it  and  make  it 
where  ^e  are.  Make  us  to  see  that  the 
seed  of  alienation  between  spouses  or 
generations  or  races  or  political  parties 
is  the  same  seed  that  generates  war 
among  nations. 

Help  ws  to  make  peace  with  our  spouses 
and  children,  with  our  staffs,  with  our 
peers  and  our  colleagues.  Help  us  to  make 
the  Seiate  a  model  of  the  peace  for 
which  ^le  world  so  desperately  languish- 
es. Senitize  our  consciences  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  grant  us 
grace  tj  obey  when  He  speaks.  Teach  us 
to  abhor  all  that  is  contrary  to  Thy  jus- 
tice, righteousness  and  peace. 

Pormre  us  Lord  for  peaceful  talk  and 
warlike  attitudes.  In  our  quest  for  the 
best  fo?  all  peoples  let  us  not  forget  our 
need  fot  divine  guidance  personally  and 
corporaltely.  Deliver  us  from  the  human 
pride  tl^t  fails  or  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  rult  of  God  without  which  our  Na- 
tion w^uld  never  have  been  bom.  In 
memorj  of  the  vision  £ind  faith  of  our 
fathers  and  in  dependence  upon  Thee 
which  was  so  fundamental  in  them  grant 
us  the  grace  and  courage  to  fulfill  the 
destiny  which  Thou  hast  purposed  for  us 
in  OUT  time  and  for  all  the  future.  Has- 
ten thej  day  when  we  shall — 

Beat  lour  swords  into  plowshares  and 
our  speprs  into  pruning  hooks;  when  na- 
il not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
ther  shall  they  learn  war  any- 
Isaiah2:4. 
e  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


tion  si 

tion. 

more.- 

In 
Amen. 


REC( 


INTTION  OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  tPRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  lesuler  is  recognized. 
Mr.  $AKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanintous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 


ORDER  OP  LEGISLATIVE 
PROCEDURE 

SZSTOKATIOIf  OF   UUtTMVH  SOCIAL  MCT7MTT 

BXNxrrrs 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
time  for  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order  and  the 
recognition  of  three  Senators  on  special 
orders  as  provided  for  on  yesterday  eve- 
ning, and  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, which  will  extend  not  longer  than 
30  minutes,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4331,  at  which  time 
the  Eagleton  amendment  will  be  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  Eagleton  amendment  and,  per- 
haps, one  other  that  I  am  aware  of.  ap- 
pear to  be  the  principal  and  controversial 
amendments  to  this  bill.  If  there  are 
others,  I  hope  the  sponsors  of  substantial 
and  serious  amendments  will  make 
known  to  the  leadership  that  they  intend 
to  offer  them. 

I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  finish  this 
bill  today.  I  am  willing  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  remain  in  session  somewhat  past  the 
regular  adjournment  hour  or  recess  hour 
of  6  o'clock  if  it  Is  possible  to  finish  this 
bill  today  and  to  avoid  carrying  it  over 
imtil  tomorrow. 

I  do  not  intend,  absent  extraordinary 
circumstances,  to  ask  the  Senate  to  re- 
main late  tonight  even  though  Thursday 
is  the  regular  late  evening.  But  I  must 
say  I  feel  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  finish  this  bill  either  tonight  or  dur- 
ing the  day  tomorrow,  and  I  mean  by 
that  tonight  or  early  tomorrow  because 
there  are  other  matters  we  must  address 
on  Friday  before  we  recess  over  for  the 
weekend. 

So  I  reiterate,  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
Members  who  have  amendments  to  offer 
will  do  so.  I  hope  if  they  think  of  them 
as  controversial  and  significant  amend- 
ments they  will  let  the  leadership  know 
so  we  can  get  some  better  estimate  of 
how  late  the  Senate  should  remain  in 
session  tonight. 

It  is  not  my  wish,  absent  extraordinary 
circumstances,  to  ask  the  Senate  to  re- 
main in  late.  We  will  remain  in  some 
later  than  normal  if  we  can  finish  to- 
night. But  we  must  finish  either  tonight 
or  the  early  part  of  the  day  tomorrow. 

MILK    PBICE    SUPPORT    BILL 

Mr.  President,  after  we  finish  this  bill 
I  expect  that  the  Senate  will  be  asked  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  milk 
price  support  matter.  At  least  one  Sena- 
tor has  extensive  remarks  on  that  sub- 
ject, with  the  issue  with  which  we  have 
to  deal,  so  I  expect  that  sometime  tomor- 
row we  will  turn  to  the  milk  bill. 


Mr.  President,  the  minority  leader 
asked  me  on  yesterday  about  the  statiis 
of  appropriation  bills,  and  very  properly 
so.  Because  this  is  the  season  when  the 
Senate  should  be  considering  appropria- 
tion bills,  let  me  say  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  a  number  of  those 
bills  now  and  has  begim  work  on  them. 

I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  a  series 
of  meetings  that  have  now  been  arranged 
for  today  and  tomorrow  I  will  soon  have 
a  further  announcement  I  can  make  on 
the  scheduling  of  those  biUs. 

But  in  the  meantime  I  must  be  con- 
tent to  advise  my  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  that  In  consultation  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  oflQclals  of  the  administration 
we  are  trying  very  hard  to  get  a  better 
view  of  how  we  will  proceed  and  in  what 
order  we  will  proceed  to  dispatch  the 
necessary  appropriations  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distingiilshed  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tes,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am,  of 
course,  very  understanding  of  the  ma- 
jority leader's  situation.  But  I  wonder 
why  the  Senate  should  not  proceed  with 
the  appropriation  bills  that  are  already 
on  the  calendar— the  Interior  appropri- 
ations bill  having  been  on  the  calendar 
since  July  23,  and  the  Treasury  appro- 
priations bill  since  September  22? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  to  the  minority  leader  that  I,  too. 
am  anxious  to  dispose  of  those  matters. 
I  would  like  to  have  all  13  appropriation 
bills  out  of  the  way  by  now. 

I  had  hoped  we  could  adjourn  by  the 
first  of  October,  as  I  am  sure  all  Sena- 
tors will  recall.  I  hope  they  will  sup- 
press a  tendency  to  laugh  when  I  make 
the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  will  note  that 
the  minority  lesuler  is  not  laughing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  has  shared 
my  grief  in  his  previous  incarnation  as 
majority  leader,  and  he  will  understand 
my  wish  to  do  that.  But,  Mr.  President, 
I  think  before  long  we  will  have  some 
further  statement.  In  the  meantime  I 
am  not  Inclined  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
address  the  two  aporopriatlon  bills  on 
the  calendsu-  until  after  certain  consul- 
tations, when  I  will  have  a  better  view 
on  how  the  Appropriations  Committee 
intends  to  proceed  with  the  remainder 
of  those  measures  before  them. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  dlstlngiiished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume, of  course,  to  attempt  to  tell  the 
majority  leader  how  to  proceed.  I  must 
again  state  my  concern,  however,  with 
the  fact  that  at  this  point  In  time  only 
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one  regular  appropriations  bill  has 
passed  the  Senate.  The  conference  re- 
port on  that  appropriations  bill,  as  I 
understand  It.  Is  at  the  desk.  There  are 
two  other  appropriation  bills  on  the  cal- 
endar. The  Senate  has  12  regular  ap- 
propriation bills  yet  to  act  upon,  two  of 
which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  are  on  the 
calendar  and  do  not  have  to  be  reported 
from  the  committee. 

My  concern  Is — and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  indicated  yesterday 
his  similar  concern — that  we  are  going 
to  be  forced  into  a  box  whereby  down 
the  road  we  will  only  have  one  blU,  and 
that  will  be  the  continuing  resolution, 
which  will  include  the  appropriations  for 
all  the  Departments.  The  conference  re- 
port on  HUD  has  not  yet  been  adopted, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  get  itself 
into  a  situation  whereby  we  have  just 
one  omnibus  appropriations  bill — that 
being  the  continuing  resolution. 

If  Congress  wants  to  go  in  that  direc- 
tion at  some  future  time  and  establish 
a  procedure  for  having  only  one  omni- 
bus appropriations  bill,  that  might  be 
an  appropriate  thing  to  do  after  careful 
hearings,  forethought,  and  meditation. 

But  I  would  just  express  the  concern 
once  again,  as  the  majority  leader  has 
expressed  a  similar  concern,  that,  time 
slipping  as  it  is,  Congress  is  setting  Itself 
up  for  possibly  having  only  one  vehicle 
to  carry  all  of  the  appropriations.  I  think 
that  would  be  an  imfortunate  thing. 

(Mr.  SIMPSON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  I  always  value  his 
insights.  His  experience  in  this  post  as 
majority  leader  gives  him  a  imique  point 
of  view  and  I  welcome  his  comments  and 
suggestions. 

As  he  also  understands,  however.  I 
have  a  responsibility  of  trsing  to  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  the  Senate  In  re- 
spect to  appropriations  and  I  must  also 
take  account  of  the  policies  and  desires 
of  the  President  and  his  administration, 
as  well. 

I  reiterate,  I  have  no  desire  to  delay 
any  announcement  on  the  scheduling  of 
the  appropriations  process  and  I  will  do 
so  within  the  next  few  days.  While  I 
acknowledge  the  difficulty  the  calendar 
presents,  and  I  regret  the  necessity  for 
saying  so,  I  must  say  once  more  that  it 
will  be  perhaps  a  few  more  days  before 
I  can  give  the  minority  leader  a  further 
statement. 

I  do  not  embrace  the  idea  of  an  omni- 
bus appropriations  bill.  I  deplore  the 
Idea  of  a  continuing  resolution  as  a  way 
to  operate  the  Government.  But  I  sim- 
ply am  not  in  a  position  to  say  yet  what 
further  steps  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee members  may  wish  to  take  or 
whatever  recommendations  the  adminis- 
tration may  wish  to  make  and  I  feel  an 
obligation  to  take  account  of  those  be- 
fore I  make  a  further  statement  on  the 
scheduling  of  these  matters  before  the 
Senate. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  If  there 
is  any  time  remaining  to  me  under  the 
standing  order,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 


it  to  any  Senator.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  wish  any  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  I  have 
some  time  under  a  previous  order,  but 
I  will  only  need  not  more  than  10  min- 
utes, at  the  most. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  In  view 
of  that  statement  from  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  he  will  not  require  his  15 
minutes  and  will  require  only  10.  I  yield 
the  time  remaining.  If  any,  under  the 
standing  order  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  for  his  disposition. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  minority  leader 
Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  the  ma- 
jority leader  had  used  all  of  his  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  requires 
additional  time,  I  have  some  allocated 
time  this  morning  and  I  will  only  be 
using  a  couple  of  minutes  of  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  will  need  that  time.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bkntsen)  yields  to  me  be  included  with 
my  time  under  the  standing  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  PRESIDENT 
SADAT— WE  MUST  NOT  ALLOW 
THE  MANTLE  OF  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST  TO  FALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  in  his  prayer,  the  Chaplain 
used  the  following  Scriptural  passage: 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago.  assas- 
sins' bullets  struck  down  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Anwar  El-Sadat,  the  peacemaker.  It 
was  a  tragic,  senseless,  and  cowardly  act. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  only  appropriate 
for  a  Christian  mourning  the  death  of  a 
Muslim  to  turn  to  Matthew,  chapter  5 
verse  9,  in  paying  tribute  to  a  fallen 
friend  and  world  statesman.  But  it  Is 
more  than  a  tribute.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
us  all.  For  President  Sadat  was  trulv  a 
peacemaker.  Now  it  fal's  upon  us,  wheth- 
er we  be  Muslim,  Christian,  or  Jew.  to 
cateh  the  mantle  of  peace  before  it  Is 
once  again  ground  into  dust  by  the  ma- 
chines of  war. 

Whoever  was  responsible  for  this  act 
may  have  destroyed  a  man.  but  we  must 
not  allow  his  legacy  to  be  destroyed.  And 
the  legacv  of  President  Sadat  Is  the  leg- 
acy of  peace,  ft  falls  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  civilized  world  to  redouble  their 
efforts  in  carrying  forward  this  legacy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Imperative  that  we 
get  back  on  the  track  to  peace  in  the 


Middle  East.  The  Arab-Israeli  dispute 
has  been  placed  on  the  backbumer  by 
this  administration.  Yet,  the  fundamen- 
tal problems  in  the  region  stem  from  the 
continued  Irresolution  of  this  dispute. 
The  question  of  the  West  Bank.  Jeru- 
salem, the  future  of  the  Palestinians,  and 
the  right  of  Israel  to  live  within  secure 
borders  are  the  paramount  issues  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  cannot  substitute  a  per- 
ception In  that  part  of  the  world  that  the 
Soviet  Union  constitutes  the  primary 
threat  to  the  region,  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  daily  reality  of  the  con- 
tinued tragedy  stemming  from  fear  and 
mistrust  between  Arabs  and  Jews. 

Tb^  adminlstraticm  has  devoted  con- 
siderable time  and  energy  in  attempting 
to  forge  a  strategic  consensus  in  response 
to  the  Soviet  threat.  However,  it  Is  time 
for  realism.  The  ramifications  of  a  policy 
which  cannot  be  implemented  among 
presently  irreconcilable  players  have 
devolved  into  a  seemingly  unending  cycle 
of  tragedy. 

In  an  effort  to  build  a  strategic  con- 
sensus that  the  Soviet  Union  constitutes 
the  major  and  most  Immediate  threat 
to  the  vital  oilfields  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Halg  im- 
dertook  a  mission  to  the  Middle  East  in 
April  of  this  year.  At  that  time,  he  found 
a  Saudi  Arabia  primarily  concerned 
with  the  Irresolution  of  the  Palestinian 
question,  and  he  found  a  Jordan  even 
more  so.  In  Israel,  the  threat  posed  by 
both  the  Syrian  Army  and  heavily  armed 
PLO  units  in  Lebanon  was  uppermost  In 
the  minds  of  Prime  Minister  Begin  and 
his  closest  advisers. 

Subsequent  to  the  Secretary's  trip,  we 
have  witnessed  the  Syrian  missile  crisis 
in  Lebanon,  the  Israeli  destruction  of 
Iraq's  nuclear  reactor,  terrorist  attacks 
on  Israel's  civilian  population,  and  the 
Israeli  bombing  raid  on  PLO  offices  In 
Beirut  which  killed  an  estimated  300 
civilians.  We  have  received  repeated 
warnings  from  Saudi  officials  that  Israel 
constitutes  the  only  real  threat  to  peace 
and  stability  In  the  Middle  Eastern  re- 
gion. Now,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
latest  tragic  chapter  In  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute — ^the  assassination  of  President 
Sadat. 

The  picture  In  the  Middle  East  today 
is  a  very  grim  one.  This  administration 
appears  to  have  been  unable  to  forge 
a  policy  which  addresses  the  fimdamen- 
tal  problems  separating  Arabs  and  Israel. 
The  Israelis  and  Egyptians  took  the 
Initiative  themselves  to  reopen  the  long- 
stalled  talks  on  autonomy  for  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  while  the  United  States 
was  relegating  itself  to  the  sidelines.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  under  the 
Camp  David  framework.  May  16.  1980, 
had  been  set  as  the  target  date  for  elec- 
tions of  the  self-governing  authorities 
on  the  West  Bank  and  In  Gaza. 

The  Israeli  military  governments  were 
to  have  been  dismantled  and  Israeli 
troops  were  to  have  been  withdrawn  into 
special  security  locations  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  administrative  coun- 
cil. On  June  16,  1980,  the  self-governing 
authorities  in  the  occupied  territories 
were  to  have  been  established.  The  5- 
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year  transitional  period  of  self-rule  was 
to  have  begun  on  that  date.  Yet,  all  of 
the  deaAlines  have  been  missed. 

President  Sadat  pulled  out  of  the 
negotiations  last  year  when  the  Israeli 
Knesset  passed  legislation,  signed  by 
Prime  Itlnlster  Begin,  which  annexed 
all  of  Jerusalem  as  Its  eternal  capital. 
When  |he  Israelis  and  Egyptians  re- 
opened the  autonomy  talks  this  summer, 
the  administration  was  not  a  participant 
In  the  decision.  In  fact,  a  special  nego- 
tiator hEis  yet  to  be  appointed  to  assist 
in  the  tiUcs  and,  it  appears,  this  admin- 
istration has  not  yet  been  able  to  deter- 
mine what  the  U.S.  approach  should  be, 
either  wQthin  or  outside  the  Camp  David 
framework. 

In  recient  weeks.  President  Sadat  had 
ordered  '•&  crackdown  on  dissent  In  his 
country^  Reports  I  read  indicated  that 
much  o|  the  dissent  stemmed  from  the 
continuad  isolation  of  Egypt  within  the 
Arab  world,  coupled  with  unresolved 
domestic  economic  problems. 

In  Israel,  we  have  a  country  beset  by 
serious  economic  dlflQcultles.  The  price 
of  oil,  kbe  need  to  replace  strategic 
bases  Iq  the  Sinai  with  ones  In  the 
Negev,  ^d  defense  expenditures  which 
comprise  40  percent  of  the  Israeli 
budget  Have  contributed  to  an  inflation 
rate  whjch  is  now  estimated  to  be  140 
percent  b  year.  While  the  vast  majority 
of  Israelis  favored  the  Camp  David 
agreement  and  the  Egypt-Israeli  peace 
treaty,  inany  have  wondered  whether 
the  prioe  of  peace  has  been  too  high. 
Now,  with  the  death  of  President  Sadat, 
the  Israelis  are  fearful  over  what  this 
bodes  for  the  future. 

PrimeiMmister  Begin's  continued  pub- 
lic pronouncements  concerning  the  West 
Bank,  of  Judea  and  Samaria  as  it  Is 
known  Ity  its  biblical  name,  have  driven 
Jordan's!  King  Hussein  further  from  the 
peace  process.  Ill -considered  public  re- 
marks by  Israeli  Defense  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  that  Israel  should  have  allowed 
Syria  apd  the  PLO  to  overthrow  the 
King  in  1970  have  only  exacerbated  this 
problem.  The  perception  is  now  that 
Prime  Minister  Begin  will  settle  for 
nothing  less  than  total  annexation  of 
the  West  Bank,  with  only  some  modicum 
of  local  pontrol  turned  over  to  Arab  au- 
thorities 

King  Hussein's  views  were  speUed  out 
in  an  interview  with  the  Washington 
Post  2  weeks  ago,  when  he  chtu-acterized 
the  administration's  efforts  to  build  a 
Middle  Bast  policy  around  an  anti -Soviet 
strateglol  alliance  with  Israel  and  friendly 
Arab  nations  as  a  simplistic  Idea  that 
ignores  ^he  true  causes  of  instability  in 
the  regi(^. 

In  ligljt  of  what  has  transpired  in  the 
autonon^y  talks.  King  Hussein  believes 
that  legitimate  negotiations  on  the  West 
Bsmk  hive  been  foreclosed.  Combined 
with  his;  belief  that  this  administration 
does  not  share  his  concerns  regarding 
the  West  Bank,  the  King  may  now  feel 
compellad  to  turn  for  the  first  time  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  assistance.  There 
have  already  been  news  reports  that  he 


has  signed  a  deal  with  the  Soviets  for 
the  purchase  of  surface-to-air  missiles. 
What  does  it  portend  for  the  U.8.  efforts 
to  achieve  a  strategic  consensus  In  the 
reclon  if  even  one  of  our  closest  Arab 
friends  for  25  years  now  feels  he  must 
turn  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  military 
assistance? 

In  Lebanon,  the  Syrian  missiles  still 
stand  above  the  Bekka  Valley.  Although 
a  ceasefire  continues  in  effect,  it  is  ten- 
uous at  best.  Internal  conflicts  within 
that  tragic  country  appear  even  further 
from  resolution,  particularly  because 
Lebanon  now  has  become  a  full-blown 
Arab-Israeli  battleground. 

It  was  against  this  backdrop  that 
Prime  Minister  Begin  came  to  Washing- 
ton last  month  to  meet  with  President 
Reagan.  What  were  the  results  of  that 
meeting?  The  announcement  that  Israel 
and  the  United  States  were  entering  into 
a  new  strategic  relationship,  a  step  which 
was  premature  at  best  in  light  of  other 
considerations  in  the  region.  This  new 
relationship  was  immediately  fuzzed  over 
by  Secretary  Haig  in  an  attempt  to  mini- 
mize the  impact  on  moderate  Arab  na- 
tions such  as  Saudi  Arabia.  Yet,  Israeli 
Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir's  pub- 
lic description  of  the  new  relationship  is 
much  broader  than  is  Secretary  Haig's 
characterization. 

As  reported  in  the  September  21  New 
York  Times,  the  United  States  and  Israel 
are  planning  a  broad  spectrum  of  air, 
sea,  and  ground  cooperation  under  a 
new  doctrine  of  strategic  collaboration. 
Therefore,  any  effort  to  minimize  for  the 
benefit  of  moderate  Arabs,  what  is  en- 
tailed in  this  new  relationship  cannot 
overcome  the  suspicions  which  were  gen- 
erated by  the  aimouncement. 

The  announcement  of  this  new  rela- 
tionship with  Israel  would  have  created 
problems  enough  in  itself.  However, 
Prime  Minister  Begin  also  left  Washing- 
ton creating  the  Impression  that  such 
sensitive  issues  as  Israeli  settlements  on 
the  West  Bank,  the  autonomy  talks,  and 
the  future  of  Uie  Palestinians  were  not 
pressed  by  the  President.  Although  'he 
Secretary  of  State  disputes  this  conten- 
tion, there  have  not  been  any  announce- 
ments from  the  administration  or  the 
Israeli  Government  to  indicate  the.se 
areas  were  indeed  of  high  priority  In  the 
discussions.  Is  it  my  impression  that 
Prime  Minister  Begin  returned  to  Israel 
comfortable  in  the  knowledge  that  this 
administration  would  not  press  him  on 
these  matters  now,  or  in  the  future. 

The  administration's  public  pro- 
nouncements regarding  both  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  security  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  ooming  as  they  did  on  the  heels 
of  the  assassination  of  President  Sadat, 
cannot  help  but  create  problems  for  the 
royal  family.  The  main  issue  involved  in 
the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia 
centers  on  the  issue  of  sovereignty.  With 
radical  forces  unleashed  within  the  Arab 
world,  Saudla  Arabia  cannot  be  per- 
ceived to  be  a  client-state  of  the  United 
States.  In  light  of  this  fact,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  Saudis  will  feel  com- 


pelled to  distance  themselves  even  fur- 
ther from  UJ3.  efforts  to  associate  the 
Kingdom  with  the  peace  process. 

This  administration  has  to  understand 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  region  of  the 
world  In  which  we  have  to  be  careful 
regarding  how  we  articulate  our  foreign 
policy  concerns.  If  we  are  not,  we  only 
complicate  matters  which,  in  turn,  can 
lay  the  basis  for  misunderstandings  det- 
rimental to  our  policy  goals  . 

Mr.  President,  the  Middle  East  peace 
talks  must  be  brought  back  to  the  fore- 
front of  our  policy,  and  significant  prog- 
ress demonstrated  for  any  strategic  con- 
sensus on  the  Soviet  threat  to  be  viable. 
At  present,  in  light  of  the  assassination 
01  President  Sadat,  I  do  not  know  where 
events  will  lead  us  in  the  Middle  East, 
but  I  am  deeply  concerned. 

I  am  heartened  by  Prime  Minister 
Begin's  and  President  Mubarek's  mutual 
commitment  to  carry  forward  with  the 
peace  process.  Despite  domestic  concerns. 
Prime  Minister  Begin  has  also  committed 
his  government  to  completing  the  total 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from  the 
Slnal  scheduled  for  next  April.  For  this, 
he  is  to  be  commended. 

Yet,  the  leaders  of  the  region  all  have 
diCQcult  decisions  confronting  them.  "Rie 
willingness  of  these  leaders  to  make 
these  decisions  will  determine  whether 
or  not  the  spirit  of  President  Sadat  will 
prevail  or  whether  there  is  a  retiun  to 
the  machines  of  war. 

Prime  Minister  Begin  has  to  face  up 
to  some  fimdamental  facts.  The  issue  of 
the  West  Bank  Is  not  that  of  a  religious 
or  historic  right  to  Judea  or  Samaria. 
The  issue  of  the  West  Bank  is  how  to 
achieve  a  settlement  which  guarantees 
Israel's  security  and  right  to  live  at 
peace  with  her  neighbors  while  accwn- 
modatlng  the  rights  of  the  Palestinians 
to  control  their  own  economic  and  po- 
litical lives.  I  say  this  without  prejudg- 
ing the  shape  of  a  final  settlement  In  the 
region. 

Israel  is  a  land  of  burgeoning  arma- 
ments. Yet,  the  question  which  Israelis 
must  answer  honestly  and  realistically 
is  whether  their  small  democracy  will  be 
more  secure  5  or  10  years  from  now  than 
it  is  today  if  the  search  for  a  resolution 
of  the  Palestinian  issue  is  delayed  or 
even  dropped?  Will  the  Palestinians  fade 
away  or  be  absorbed  in  another  Arab 
nation  If  the  status  of  the  West  Bank  Is 
not  resolved?  These  are  questions  which 
have  to  be  faced  realistically  by  the  Is- 
raelis themselves. 

The  Saudis  fear  the  instability  created 
by  the  continued  Irresolution  of  the 
Palestinian  Question.  After  all,  there  are 
an  estimated  600,000  Palestinians  work- 
ing in  the  gulf,  many  in  the  ollflelds. 
However,  the  Saudis  also  have  to  demon- 
strate a  more  positive  approach  to  Is- 
rael concerns  regarding  progress  in 
echieving  an  overall  settlement  to  the 
/^rab-Israel  dispute.  The  Saudis  should 
have  an  appreciation  for  a  U.S.  policy 
which  brings  these  Issues  back  to  the 
forefront  and  therefore  should  respond 
in  a  cooperative  msumer  to  our  efforts. 
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It  Is  incumbent  that  we  demonstrate 
cur  unequivocal  support  for  the  new 
government  in  Egypt.  We  have  to  give 
President  Mubarak  every  encourage- 
ment to  continue  down  the  trail  blazed 
by  President  Sadat.  We  also  have  to  be 
realistic  regarding  the  possible  con- 
straints faced  by  the  new  Egyptian  Gov 
emment.  That  is  why  a  more  positive 
attitude  Is  all  the  more  Important  on  the 
part  of  the  Saudi  Government. 

The  best  strategic  consensus  is  one  In 
which  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the 
Arab-Israel  dispute  have  been  defused, 
enabling  tihe  creation  of  an  atmosphere 
whereby  those  weapons  and  defensive 
systems  are  clearly  focused  on  the  Soviet 
threat.  This  is  the  only  way  the  national 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
interests  of  the  countries  in  the  region 
can  be  promoted  and  protected  effec- 
tively. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  19,  1977, 
President  Sadat  traveled  to  Israel  with 
an  olive  branch  in  his  hand.  He  had  the 
courage  to  extend  the  hand  of  peace, 
realizing  fully  that  he  was  risking  his 
own  life  in  doing  so.  Yet,  he  accepted 
both  the  challenge  and  the  risk.  Now  the 
mantle  of  peace  has  been  passed  on  to 
us  by  a  fallen  leader.  Will  we  all — 
Moslem,  Christian,  and  Jew — accept 
that  mantle  with  the  same  courage  that 
It  was  given  us?  It  is  time  for  creative 
thinking  and  courage  In  getting  the 
peace  talks  back  on  track. 

President  Sadat  traveled  a  long  jour- 
ney over  the  course  of  his  62  years  on 
this  Earth.  It  was  a  tortuous  journey. 
One  of  the  most  eloquent  testimonies 
written  on  behalf  of  President  Sadat  ap- 
peared in  the  October  7,  New  York 
Times.  Written  by  Pouad  Ajaml,  director 
of  Middle  East  studies  at  the  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  the  following  para- 
graph says  it  all : 

The  old,  skeptical  land  from  whose  depths 
be  rose,  and  which  applauded  him  so  many 
times  and  tolerated  him  at  others,  has  taken 
him  back  and  will  utter  the  judgment  that 
matters.  It  wlU  grieve  for  him  In  Its  fashion, 
for  such  la  Its  fidelity.  It  will  grieve  because 
It  knows  what  some  detractors  choose  to  Ig- 
nore— that  Journeys  for  men,  for  countries, 
are  always  hazardous;  that  purity,  perfection 
are  not  of  this  world;  that  Mohammed  An- 
war Sadat,  as  he  came  to  call  himself,  may 
have  been  only  acting  out  the  yearnings  and 
traumas  of  that  burdened  soU  from  which 
he  came. 

Do  we  have  the  courage  to  continue 
that  journey,  launched  so  courageously 
by  a  man  of  vision  who  dared  to  trade 
the  gun  for  the  olive  branch?  Only  time 
will  tell.  But  the  opportunity  Is  there  if 
we  only  have  the  wisdom  to  seize  it. 


and  I  thank  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
GOLDWATER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Chair 


THE  SALE  OP  AWACS  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA 

Jlr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
descending  as  I  do,  from  Jewish  paternal 
ancestors,  this  is  not  a  pcuticularly  easy 
position  for  me  to  take.  But,  I  feel  I  must 
make  my  position  known  because  of  my 
strong  feelings  on  American  security  and 
my  belief  that  the  powers  of  foreign 
policy  vest  In  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

To  begin  with,  it  would  have  been 
easier  if  a  prior  President  had  not  made 
the  decision  to  offer  AWACS  and  other 
equipment  to  the  country  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, but  since  that  was  done.  President 
Reagan  has  seen  flt  to  approve  the  de- 
cision and  ccxitinue  it  as  a  matter  of 
foreign  policy.  In  my  opinion,  the  most 
important  aspect  of  this  entire  sltuatlmi 
does  not  rest  with  the  equipment  in- 
volved, but  rests  directly  in  the  Office 
of  the  President,  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
turns  down  a  foreign  policy  decision  en- 
dorsed by  the  man  solely  responsible  for 
foreign  policy  in  our  country,  then  I  see 
very,  very  dire  results  around  this  world. 

If  this  disapproval  comes  about,  then 
some  of  our  friends  who  are  not  too 
strong  in  their  friendship  will,  in  all 
probability,  pull  back  from  this  country. 
And  their  reasoning,  that  probably  every 
other  country  In  the  world  will  share, 
is  that  if  the  U.S.  Congress  cannot  back 
the  President  in  a  foreign  policy  de- 
cision, then  how  can  we  trust  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  even  forgetting  the  trust, 
the  question  will  be,  how  much  faith  can 
we  put  in  the  United  States,  its  power, 
its  determination  to  use  what  power  it 
has  and  its  decisions.  This,  to  me,  far, 
far  transcends  every  other  consideration 
and  should  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the 
mind  of  every  Member  of  Congress  who 
feels  inclined  to  oppose  the  AWACS 
proposition  unless  that  opposition  is 
based  firmly  on  the  conviction  that  ful- 
fillment of  it  would  do  damage  to  our  for- 
eign policy,  and  particularly  that  part  of 
our  foreign  policy  directed  at  Israel. 

As  I  have  told  friends  of  mine  who 
have  Importuned  me  to  consider  only 
Israel  in  this  matter,  there  comes  a  time 
when  we  must  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  is  more  Im- 
portant to  defend  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  I  think  this  is  one 
of  those  times.  Now,  I  say  that  with  the 
full  realization  that  my  country  is  com- 
mitted to  the  total  defense  of  Israel.  I 
honor  that  commitment  and  I  will  abide 
by  it  if  Israel  comes  under  the  threat 
of  amy  other  country. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  this  entire 
picture  from  another  view  than  one  gets 
from  the  coimtry  of  Israel.  Across  the 
southern  boundaries  of  Saudi  Arabia  are 
alined  North  Yemen  and  South  Yemen. 
Oman  we  can  forget  because  I  think  they 
are  inclined   to   be  friendly.   But   the 


Yemens  are  being  armed  by  the  Soviets 
and  there  is  every  Indication  that  all 
types  of  military  aircraft  are  being 
loaded  Into  both  Yemens,  which,  com- 
bined, have  a  population  close  to  that  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  Do  they  pose  a  threat  to 
Saudi  Arabia?  I  believe  they  do. 

When  you  realize  that  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  it  may  be  over  1  million, 
people  who  work  the  oil  fields  of  Saudi 
Arabia  are  not  Arabians,  come  from 
practically  every  other  country  In  the 
world,  including  ours,  and,  therefore, 
have  no  particular  loyalty  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  these  people  may  well  be  added 
to  the  forces  of  Insurrection  should  that 
time  come.  Then  there  are  all  of  the 
scattered  tribes  of  Saudi  Arabia,  some 
of  whom  may  not  be  loyal  to  the  royal 
family.  So,  as  I  view  the  situation,  I  view 
the  danger  to  Saudi  Arabia  as  being  suf- 
flciently  strong  as  to  warrant  the  concern 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  over 
the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  thrust  at  that 
country. 

Now,  consider  for  a  moment  the  whole 
area  which  I  would  like  to  call  the  Isla- 
mic Crescent.  This  area  includes  every 
country  in  the  Middle  East,  all  oil  pro- 
ducers, some  of  them  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  some  of  them  not,  but  all 
of  them  potentisil  targets  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  pres- 
ent placement  of  Soviet  air  equipment 
and  ground  equipment.  Including  trans- 
port equipment,  aimed  precisely  at  this 
array  of  targets  to  realize  that  an 
AWACS  type  of  observation  becomes  an 
absolute  necessity.  AWACS  can  tell  us 
when  and  where  the  Soviets  are  massing 
troops  by  detecting  when  and  where  they 
are  beginning  any  airborne  movement. 

This  movement  of  large  forces  across 
the  mountains  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
vading either  Saudi  Arabia  or  any  other 
nation  or  nations  Included  in  that  large 
group  would  be  readily  detected.  AWACS 
will  give  us  that  type  of  advanced  warn- 
ing. In  my  own  case,  I  would  much  pre- 
fer for  the  Saudi  Arabians  to  tell  us. 
"Here  are  some  Arab  bases  you  may  use, 
move  your  own  squadrons  of  AWACS 
in,  operate  than  as  American  AWACS 
with  American  crews,  American  main- 
tenance, et  cetera,  only  give  us  the  type 
of  information  that  we  must  have  for 
our  own  safety."  I  have  argued  this 
point  with  some  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  Saudi  Arabia  who  have 
answered  in  the  negative,  but  in  a  most 
friendly  and  xmderstanding  way.  And,  I 
th'nk  I  can  understand  their  feelings 
that  they  prefer  to  operate  these  aircraft 
on  their  own. 

As  far  as  the  AWACS  Itself,  this  is 
not  an  airplane  that  any  group  of  peo- 
ple who  have  never  seen  it  or  operated  it 
can  climb  into  and  get  it  going.  I  believe 
it  will  take  several  years  for  us  to  be  able 
to  teach  the  Saudi  Arabians  how  to  main- 
tain and  operate  the  back  end  of  the  air- 
plane, which  is  the  electronic  part.  As 
far  as  the  flying  of  it,  it  should  not  take 
too  long  to  check  Saudi  Arabian  crews 
out  in  that  procedure. 

It  Is  just  an  airplane,  and  all  airplanes 
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fly  pretty  much  the  same.  But  the  ba<* 
end  of  that  airplane  becomes  the  difficult 
part  and  It  Is  filled  with  equipment  that 
the  average  Saudi  has  not  even  dreamed 
of.  So.  durlngr  that  time,  there  will  be 
American*  present.  In  fact,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  lime  will  come  when  we  do  not 
have  an  American  or  two,  at  least,  in 
the  back  of  that  airplane  to  make  sure 
that  It  works,  and  we  wiU  have  Ameri- 
cans on  the  ground  to  take  care  of  any 
problems  that  develop  that  need  special 
attention. 

So,  my  decision,  as  difficult  as  It  has 
been  comes  down  favorably  toward  the 
sale  of  the  AWACS.  My  decision  is  not 
based  mi  the  money  end  of  It  since  18.5 
biUion  IsFjust  a  lltUe  change  In  the 
comer.  ■Wpat  concerns  me  deeply  is  the 
prbtectlori  of  my  coimtry  and  the  pro- 
tecUon  of^our  allies.  But  an  even  deeper 
reason  is  ihat  I  do  not  want  to  have  my 
children  or  my  grandchildren  say  some- 
time, "Wdll,  if  the  Senator  voted  against 
this  traniaction,  he  contributed  to  an 
unlivable  cwidition  in  the  world  from 
which  wev  his  children  and  grandchil- 
dren are  suffering."  So  I  am  coming 
down  on  the  side  of  America  and  behind 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  where  I  beUeve  aU  Senators 
should  bei  unless  they  have  far,  far  more 
valid  reasons  than  I  have  been  hearing 

lately.  .     _ 

Mr.  Prteident.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAjKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  for  his 
statement.  Perhaps  there  is  not  anyone 
In  the  Sflnate  who  speaks  with  greater 
authority  than  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
on  matters  of  defense  and  foreign  pol- 
icy. His  ^dance  has  been  invaluable  in 
the  past  land  his  contribution  has  been 
so  vitally!  Important.  I  would  hope,  Mr. 
President;  that  all  of  us  will  take  heed 
of  the  wfce  words  of  counsel  that  have 
been  givfc  the  Senate  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  in  his  statement  just  now. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 
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REcboNinON  OF  SENATOR 
I  BENTSEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BEWTSEN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  vmll  only  use  about  2  minutes  of 
my  time  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  my  time  be  transferred 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection^  it  is  so  ordered. 


1 


A  SKTlJeD  LABOR  CRISIS?  LABOR 
PORdE  GROWTH  IN  THE  1970'S 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  1973 
I  established  a  capital  formation  com- 
mittee  Uere   in   the   Senate.   When   I 


formed  the  capital  formation  conunlttee, 
it  was  with  the  consent  of  the  leadership, 
but  some  of  the  wags  around  the  Capitol 
wanted  to  know  if  it  had  something  to 
do  with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
Times  have  changed,  in  part  due  to  the 
efforts  of  that  cmnmittee,  and  capital 
formation  has  become  almost  a  buzz- 
word now. 

My  talk  today  takes  me  back  to  1973 
in  some  ways.  Then,  as  now,  I  fdt 
awfully  alone  talking  about  a  subject 
that  seemingly  interested  no  one  else. 
Yet,  it  was  a  topic  of  profound  implica- 
tions for  this  Nation's  economic  health. 
Had  we  found  in  1973  on  the  need  to  in- 
crease our  rate  of  capital  formation  and 
productivity,  the  years  since  then  would 
have  been  far  better  ones  for  us  all. 

I  would  like  to  talk  now  about  another 
subject  of  great  future  importance  to  our 
Nation.  I  know  one  of  the  things  you 
have  to  do  is  to  repeat  things  about  44 
times  in  the  U.S.  Congress  before  some- 
one says,  "Oh,  by  the  way,  did  you  hear 
what  he  said?" 

That  is  the  way  the  system  works. 
And.  I  guess  I  have  42  more  speeches  to 
give  because  this  is  the  second  in  a  series 
of  speeches  I  am  giving  addressing  the 
outlook  for  labor  in  the  1980's  and  pros- 
pects for  a  skilled  labor  shortage. 

My  talk  today  is  retrospective.  It  re- 
views the  major  labor  force  develop- 
ments of  the  past  decade  and  sets  the 
stage  for  a  review  of  labor  supply  pros- 
pects for  the  1980's  in  my  next  two  talks. 

A  KinXW  or   TBX    I»T0'8 

Real  ONP  grew  36  percent  from  1970 
to  1980,  compared  to  47  percent  during 
the  1960's.  Real  per  capita  disposable 
personal  Income  in  the  United  States 
grew  24  percent  from  1970  to  1980,  less 
than  the  31.6-percent  growth  rate 
achieved  during  the  previous  decade. 
Two  factors  stand  out  as  responsible  for 
the  relative  sluggish  performance  in  the 
1970's:  The  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
Ford  and  Carter  administrations  In 
maintaining  robust  economic  growth 
while  fighting  inflation,  and  the  virtual 
collapse  of  national  productivity  growth. 

Subject  to  repeated  major  price  shocks 
from  abroad,  both  administrations  and 
their  various  Federal  Reserve  Boards  of 
Governors  fought  the  ensuing  inflation 
with  contractionary  economic  policies.  In 
the  face  of  sizable  wealth  flows  abroad, 
these  policies  created  two  recessions — 
1974-75,  and  1980 — but  had  little  success 
in  holding  down  inflation.  There  were 
only  3  years  during  the  1970'8  when  real 
growth  was  3.4  percent  or  higher,  for 
example,  while  prices  simultaneously 
grew  less  than  5  percent.  In  the  remain- 
ing 7  years,  our  Nation  experienced 
either  recessions,  substantial  Inflation, 
or  both.  The  term  "stagflation"  has  been 
aptly  coined  to  describe  the  1970's. 

Exacerbating  both  the  spotty  growth 
and  gyrating  prices  of  the  past  decade 
was  very  poor  productivity  growth.  Out- 
put per  hour  in  the  private  business  sec- 
tor actually  declined  in  4  years— 1974, 
1978-80 — and  closed  out  the  decade  a 
mere  15  percent  above  the  1970  level. 
TTie  same  broad  productivity  indicator 
had   increased   32   percent   during   the 


1960'8.  That  poor  productivity  record 
hampered  efforts  to  increase  the  per 
capita  national  pool  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices or  living  standards,  and  provided 
little  cushion  for  our  economy  to  absorb 
sharp  increases  in  nominal  wages  and 
prices. 
FACToaa  AFncmra  cub  uuioxifa  rtoDucnvrrr 

Many  factors  contributed  to  our 
dreary  productivity  record:  Sharp 
swings  in  the  business  and  employment 
cycle,  lagging  savings  and  business  In- 
vestment, inflation.  Government  red- 
tape,  a  shift  in  our  output  mix  away 
from  high-productivity  manufactured 
goods  toward  low-productlvlty  services, 
soaring  OPEC  prices,  dwindling  R.  b  D. 
spending,  the  growth  and  changing  cmn- 
position  of  our  labor  force,  and  the  ex- 
cessively short  time  horizons  of  some 
business  managers. 

Our  performance  is  made  all  the  worse 
when  compared  with  the  strikingly 
higher  productivity  gains  scored  by  vir- 
tually all  our  international  trading  com- 
petitors during  the  1970's.  Another  dec- 
ade of  lagarlng  U.S.  productivity  growth 
like  the  1970's  will  see  Japanese  and 
West  German  families  enjoying  a  better 
standard  of  living  than  Americans. 

Our  Nation  has  geared  up,  however, 
for  a  major  attack  on  lagging  produc- 
tivity. The  recently  enacted  3 -year  tax 
cut  Is  designed  to  attack  a  variety  of  the 
most  important  of  those  factors  limiting 
productivity  growth.  These  Include  lag- 
ging savings  and  Investment,  the  wlddy 
gyrating  business  cycle,  Inflation,  and 
inadequate  R.  L  D.  spending.  Other  fac- 
tors will  be  addressed  by  this  Congress, 
including  the  further  reform  ot  Govern- 
ment rules  and  regulations.  Yet,  a  few 
of  the  factors  which  hampered  produc- 
tivity growth  In  the  1970's  are  realisti- 
cally beyond  the  pale  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. By  far,  the  most  Important  of 
these  uncontrollable  factors  Is  the 
changing  face  and  size  of  our  labor  force. 

LABOR    FORCS    GBOWTH    CZCKSSEO    JOB    CBOWTH 

The  1970's  witnessed  a  tidal  wave  of 
new  job  entrants  unparalleled  In  U.S. 
history.  Our  total  civilian  labor  force  In- 
creased a  staggering  22  million  persons 
from  1970  to  1980,  a  26.8-rercent  jump. 
For  comparison,  it  grew  barelv  13  million 
persons  during  the  1960's.  or  18.8  percent. 
And  from  1950  to  1960,  the  domestic  la- 
bor force  grew  even  less,  rising  by  only 
7  4  million  persons,  or  11.9  percent. 

Employment  grew  a  very  high  3.1  per- 
cent annually  from  1974  to  1979,  almost 
three  times  faster  than  the  rate  diulng 
the  1950's  and  double  the  1960's  rate.  Al- 
most 19  million  new  jobs  were  created  in 
the  1970's,  compared  to  only  13  million 
In  the  1960's.  In  ordinary  times,  such  a 
heady  pace  of  job  creation  would  be  cause 
for  celebration.  But  the  even  sharper  rise 
in  job  entrants  during  the  1970's  made 
it  a  cause,  instead,  for  concern.  For  work- 
ing men  and  women,  it  was  a  decade  of 
disenchantment  and  disillusionment,  of 
unemployment  lines  that  grew  longer  as 
the  decade  progressed  and  employment 
offices  filled  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
new  workers. 

The  siu*ge  of  new  workers  swamped 
employers'  ability  to  apply  capital  to  the 
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workplace  as  abundantly  In  the  1970's 
as  they  had  previously.  One  study  found, 
for  example,  that  new  real  capital  in- 
vestment per  worker  added  to  the  labor 
force  in  the  last  decade  was  almost  20 
percent  below  the  investment  level  at- 
tained in  the  1960's.  And  the  economy's 
capital:  employment  ratio  declined  an 
average  one-tenth  of  1  percent  each  year 
from  1974  to  1979,  after  rising  over  the 
previous  25  years  at  an  annual  average 
rate  exceeding  2.9  percent. 

With  the  quantity  of  capital  available 
per  worker  declining,  it  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  U.S.  productivity  fell  in  the 
latter  1970 's.  That  phenomena  also  ex- 
plains the  curious  situation  we  con- 
fronted in  that  period  where  productivity 
fell  despite  a  real  business  fixed  invest- 
ment rate — as  a  share  of  real  GNP — al- 
most 1  percentage  point  above  the  rate 
attained  in  the  1950's  and  1960's. 

UNI  MPLO  Y  MZNT 

The  most  pronounced  effect  of  this 
sharp  rise  in  our  labor  force  was  a 
quantum  leap  in  unemployment  thres- 
holds. The  numbers  are  striking.  Un- 
employment averaged  6.4  percent  over 
the  last  decade  or  6.06  million  men  and 
women  unsuccessfully  seeking  work. 
Not  once  in  any  of  the  preceding  29 
years — 1941-70 — did  the  average  an- 
nual number  of  unemployed  Americans 
even  approach  the  average  level  of  un- 
emplojmient  our  Nation  experienced  In 
the  1970's. 

In  fact,  imemployment  never  rose 
higher  than  4.7  million  persons  in  any 
year  over  that  earlier  period.  The  un- 
employment rate  in  the  best,  or  lowest, 
year  during  the  1970's— 1973— averaged 
4.9  percent  or  4.3  million  persons  out  of 
work.  Even  so,  there  were  more  people 
out  of  work  in  that  boom  year  than  in 
ever  year  but  2  of  the  preceding  29 
years. 

The  1970's  did  indeed  give  a  new  mean- 
ing to  the  term  "unemployment."  Year 
after  year,  the  nimiber  of  unemployed 
workers  scored  levels  not  seen  since  the 
1930's.  For  minorities,  double-digit  un- 
employment rates  were  commonplace. 
And  for  minority  teens,  the  best  year  of 
the  last  decade — 1973 — for  them  resem- 
bled 1933  when  national  unemployment 
for  everyone  hovered  at  25  percent. 

KIW    MARKZT    ENTEANTS 

Two  major  forces  accounted  for  the 
surge  in  labor  force  growth  during  the 
1970's:  The  maturation  of  the  World 
War  II  baby  boom  and  a  leap  in  the 
number  of  working  women. 

Virtually  the  entire  post-war  baby 
boom  entered  the  labor  force  in  the 
1970's.  For  example,  while  the  total  labor 
force  grew  26.6  percent  over  that  decade, 
the  number  of  workers  between  ages  16 
and  24  grew  38  percent  to  25  million, 
and  now  comprise  one-fourth  of  the  en- 
tire U.S.  labor  pool.  An  even  faster  rate 
of  growth,  however,  was  scored  by  work- 
ing women  during  the  1970's.  The  num- 
ber of  women  working  outside  the  home 
soared  42  percent  from  1970  to  1980,  pro- 
pelled by  a  desire  to  supplement  stag- 
nating real  family  incomes,  the  trend 


toward  delayed  marriages,  and  changing 
social  attitudes  toward  working  women. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  growth,  4  out 
of  every  10  working  Americans  today  are 
women,  up  from  1  in  3  in  1960. 

The  sharp  climb  in  working  women  Is 
reflected  in  data  on  their  labor  force 
participation  rates.  In  1960,  only  37.7 
percent  of  U.S.  women  16  years  or  older 
were  employed  or  seeking  employment. 
That  participation  rate  eased  up  to  42.7 
percent  by  1969  as  shown  in  table  I.  But, 
by  1978,  that  flgure  had  soared  to  50  per- 
cent and  rose  to  51.6  percent  last  year. 
Continuing  the  traditional  pattern,  the 
labor  force  participation  rate  for  minor- 
ity women  in  1980  ran  ahead  of  the  rate 
for  all  women. 

With  a  labor  force  participation  rate 
of  77.4  percent  in  1980,  the  share  of  males 
working  still  exceeds  that  of  females. 
Yet,  the  trend  of  men  participating  in 
the  labor  force  is  opposite  that  of  women. 
In  fact,  since  attaining  a  post-war  peak 
of  86.6  in  1948.  the  participation  rate  for 
men  has  trended  down  fairly  steadily, 
although  the  rate  of  decline  slowed  some 
in  the  1970'8. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  labeled  "Table  I,  Labor 
Force  Participation,  1960-1980,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


TABLE  l.-LABOR 

FORCE 

PARTICIPATION, 

1960-80 

|ln  percent] 

Pirticipit 

on  rates  > 

Yeir 

Total 

Male] 

Females 

1960 

59.4 

83.3 

37.7 

1961 

59.3 

62.9 

38.1 

1962 

58.8 

82.0 

37.9 

1963 

58.7 

81.4 

38.3 

1964 

58.7 

81.0 

38.7 

1965 

58.9 

80.7 

39.3 

1966 

59.2 

80.4 

40.3 

1967 

59.6 

80.4 

41.1 

1968 

59.6 

80.1 

41.6 

1969 

60.1 

79.8 

42.7 

1970 

60.4 

79.7 

43.3 

1971 

60.2 

79.1 

43.3 

1972 

60.4 

79.0 

43.9 

1973....    

60.8 

78.8 

44.7 

1974 

61.2 

78.7 

45.6 

1975 

61.2 

77.9 

46.3 

1976 

61.6 

77.5 

47.3 

1977 

62.3 

77.7 

48.4 

1978 

63.2 

77.9 

50.0 

1979....    

63.7 

77.9 

51.0 

1980 

63.8 

77.4 

51.6 

>  Civilian  labor  force  as  percent  of  civilian  noninstitutional 
population. 

Source:  Economics  Report  of  the  President  January  1981, 
table  B-27. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  One  further  point  can 
be  made  regarding  the  role  of  working 
women.  As  a  result  of  their  gradual — 
and  recently  more  than  gradual — rise  in 
work  force  participation,  a  larger  share 
of  our  population  is  in  the  work  force  to- 
day than  during  the  peak  war  year  of 
1943.  The  growing  entrance  of  women  to 
the  work  force  has  more  than  offset  the 
declining  participation  rate  for  males. 

JOBS    IN    THE    1970'S 

The  last  decade  saw  a  continuation  of 
the  post-war  shift  in  the  composition  of 


our  work  force  toward  white  collar  jobs 
at  the  expense  of  farm  and  some  blue 
collar  occupaticms,  with  the  share  (A 
service  sector  jobs  rising,  as  well.  Based 
on  complete  data  only  through  1978 
from  the  Labor  Department,  major 
growth  occupations  in  the  1970's  includ- 
ed retail  sales,  cashiers,  secretaries, 
school  teachers,  store  and  office  admin- 
istrators and  managers,  medical  person- 
nel, and  a  variety  of  service  jobs,  par- 
ticularly in  food  establishments. 

Table  n  lists  those  occupations  which 
experienced  the  largest  absolute  growth 
from  1970  to  1978,  including  the  impact 
both  of  new  jobs  being  created  and  of 
existing  jobs  being  filled  as  other  work- 
ers retired.  The  shift  toward  white  collar 
and  service  sector  employment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  blue  collar  jobs  is  striking.  Of 
the  36  fastest  growing  Department  of  La- 
bor occupational  classiflcations  from 
1970  to  1978,  only  7  were  blue  collar. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table,  labeled  "Table  n. 
Growth  Occupations,  1970-1978,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  oUows : 

Table  n — QaowTH  Occupations  1970-'78 

VEBT  BIGH  CBOWTH 

Retail  Sales  Workers,  Secretaries,  Cashiers, 
Elementary,  Secondary  School  Teachers, 
Waiters  and  Assistants,  Janitors  and  Sextons. 
Nursing  Aides  and  Orderlies,  Assemblers. 
Bank  Tellers,  Blue  Collar  Worker  Supervisors. 
Auto  Mechanics  and  Apprentices.  Stock 
(warehouse,  store)  Handlers,  Cooks. 

HIGH   GBOWTB 

Registered  Nurses;  Carpenters  and  Ap- 
prentices; Accountants:  Heavy  Equipment 
Mechanics;  Building  Interior  Cleaners;  Com- 
puter Equipment  Operators;  Health,  Dental 
Technicians;  Real  Estate  Brokers;  Lawyers: 
Pood  Counter.  Fountain  Workers;  Practical 
Nurses:  Ouards. 

Receptionists;  College,  University  Teach- 
ers: Computer  S!»claUsts:  Gardeners. 
Groundskeepers:  Social  Workers;  Insurance 
Agents  and  Brokers;  Bank.  Financial  Mtm- 
agers;  Welders  and  Flamecutters;  Teacher 
Aides;  Restaurant.  Cafe.  Bar  Managers; 
Health  Aides;  Clerical  Estimators  and  In- 
vestigators. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  "The 
National  Industry-Occupation  Employment 
Matrix,  1970.  1978.  and  Projected  1990."  Vol. 
I  (Bulletin  2086),  April,  1981.  Table  I. 

THE    IBSO'S 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
labor  market  experience  of  the  1970's  was 
a  painful  one  for  workers  and  this 
Nation.  Foreign  shocks  reduced  our  abil- 
ity to  sustain  robust  economic  growth 
rates  and  meet  a  major  surge  of  job  ap- 
plicants. The  predictable  result  was  an 
excessive  level  of  unemployment 
throughout  most  of  the  decade.  The 
sharp  rise  in  our  labor  force,  however, 
has  set  the  stage  for  a  significant  eco- 
nomic resurgence  in  at  least  the  early 
years  of  the  1980's,  when  labor  will  be 
more  abundant  and  experienced  than 
ever  in  our  history. 

An  abimdance  of  labor,  however,  does 
not  insure  that  job  openings  will  be 
rapidly  filled.  If  the  skills  demanded  by 
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our  increasingly  complex  society  are  not 
readily  available,  we  will  see  coliimna  of 
help  w^ted  ads  slde-by-side  with  long 
unempioyment  and  welfare  lines.  In  sul- 
dition.  i  mismatch  of  job  openings  and 
labor  skills  reduces  our  Nation's  ability 
to  boost  output  and  productivity. 

Ther^  are  some  indication  that  we 
face  that  situation  today — that  we  face 
a  skilled  labor  shortage.  In  my  third 
speech  in  this  series,  Mr.  President,  I  wlU 
focus  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  IIOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  look  forward  to  hearing 
further  speeches  in  the  series  which  the 
dlstlngi|lshed  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr. 
BnrrsES)  plans  to  deliver  to  the  Senate. 

It  is  true  that  he  spoke  about  capital 
formation,  the  need  for  such  and  the 
problems  with  regard  to  such,  a  long, 
long  time  back,  long  ago.  What  he  said 
In  thosq  days,  in  those  times,  is  coming 
to  pass, lis  a  common  subject  on  Capitol 
Hill  an^  throughout  the  Capital  City, 
and  als^  throughout  the  Nation,  these 
days.     ! 

It  wofQd  have  been  well  If  many  had 
harkenad  to  what  he  had  been  saying 
on  the  subject  of  capital  formation,  had 
listened  carefully,  and  had  acted  ac- 
cordingfcr. 

I  am  sure  that  the  same  thing  will  be 
true  with  respect  to  his  words  regarding 
a  shortage  of  skilled  labor. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  believe  all 
of  us  should  listen. 


lEK  OP  procedure; 

Mr.  RbBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

ThePt 
will  call  I 

The 


3IDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
le  roll. 

slstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded t<>  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BCTMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  flCJMPERS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  standing  order? 

The  ^RESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  that  Senator  Prtor? 

The  PiRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
Prtor  v^  to  be  recognized  under  that 
order. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  pre- 
viously Allocated  to  Senator  Pryor  be 
transferted  to  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUlt:  TO  FORMER  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE BROOKS  HAYS  OF  ARKANSAS 


Mr.  BI^MPERS.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Pryor  isl  unavoidably  absent  this  morn- 
ing, but  I  he  has  a  prepared  statement 
paying  tribute  to  the  late  Brooks  Hays, 
who  died  2  days  ago.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Pryor's  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  a  great  Arkansan 
and  a  great  American,  Brooks  Hays,  a 
former  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  a  voice  of  reason  and  bal- 
ance In  a  sometimes  tiu-bulent  and  vio- 
lent world.  Brooks  Hays  died  on  Monday 
of  this  week  at  the  age  of  83,  and  at  his 
passing  a  strong  Southern  light  is 
diminished. 

From  1942  to  1958  Brooks  Hays  was 
Congressman  from  the  old  Fifth  District 
of  Arkansas.  He  was  defeated  in  a  write- 
in  election  after  the  1957  Little  Rock 
school  crisis,  a  victim  in  many  ways  of 
his  own  attempt  to  build  a  compromise 
in  the  face  of  divisiveness.  He  went  on 
to  a  distinguished  career  as  Presidential 
adviser.  State  Department  ofQcial,  teach- 
er, writer,  church  leader,  and  lecturer. 

It  is  fitting  and  appropriate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  one  of  Mr.  Hays'  last  efforts 
of  sustained  work  was  the  writing  of  his 
autobiography,  published  only  3  months 
ago.  We  can  all  be  grateful  that  he  lived 
long  enough  to  complete  this  impressive 
task,  since  it  presents  in  simple  eloquence 
the  rich  fabric  of  Incidents  and  charac- 
ters that  made  up  the  colorful  life  of 
Brooks  Hays. 

It  also  presents  In  clear  English  the 
basic  philosophy  of  a  true  democratic 
spirit.  He  writes: 

AU  muBt  recognize,  that  power  resides  In 
the  people,  and  that  the  destiny  of  popular 
government  depends  upon  popular  education 
and  popular  devotion  to  Jvistlce  and  equality. 

The  book  is  appropriately  entitled 
"Politics  Is  My  Parish,"  an  accurate 
description  and  simunation  of  Mr.  Hays' 
double  profession.  He  was  both  an  elected 
representative  and  a  lay  preacher, 
statesman  and  priest,  a  man  of  both  the 
cloak  and  the  cloth.  He  gave  to  the  af- 
fairs of  state  the  same  dedication  and 
fervor  that  went  into  hla  religion. 

Brooks  Hays  had  a  wonderful  aense 
of  humor,  an  indelible  qnality  that 
should  never  be  overlooked  in  any 
evaluation  of  the  man.  Even  more  im- 
portant, he  was  able  to  laugh  at  him- 
self. When  his  name  was  first  suggested 
as  a  candidate  for  president  of  the  Bap- 
tist Convention,  one  minister  said  to 
another.  "We  do  not  want  a  politician 
for  our  president,  do  we?"  His  friend  re- 
plied, "Well,  Brooks  ain't  enough  of  one 
to  count."  This  was  a  story  Mr.  Hays 
loved  to  tell  on  himself. 

So  famous  were  his  stories  that  he  be- 
came known  as  early  as  the  1920's  as 
"the  Cheerful  Crusader."  And  in  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  years,  while  serving 
as  Presidential  adviser,  he  was  known 
as  the  "Raconteur  of  the  White  House." 

But  let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the 
seriousness  of  purpose  in  the  life  smd 
contribution  of  Brooks  Hays.  He  was  as 
much  a  political  philosopher  as  an  en- 
tertaining after-dinner  speaker.  In  an- 
other section  of  his  recent  book  he  offers 
a  concise  summary  of  his  basic  point  of 
view  toward  politics  and  statesmanship: 
Thus,  the  spiritual  and  moral  basis  for 
a  free  society  is  found  in  the  universal 
forces  of  justice  and  liberty  and  love.  The 
great   adventure    of   poUtlca    la    merely    to 


bring  man's  laws  Into  alignment  with  the 
divine  or  natural  law.  It  Is  that  simple.  If 
sacrifice  and  suffering  are  to  be  experienced 
let  them  be  accepted  without  rebellious- 
ness and  with  the  inner  satisfactions  that 
an  Identification  with  humanity's  yearn- 
ings and  hopes  supply. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  an  out- 
pouring of  eulogy  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hays.  Two  days  ago,  the  Washington 
Post  repeated  a  phrase  it  used  17  years 
ago,  when  Bro<^u  Hays  left  official 
Washington  for  a  position  at  Rutgers 
University: 

He  was  one  of  the  gentlest  spirits  In  this 
bard-boUed  town—*  art«adf«at  and  cou- 
rageous man. 

I  ask  that  this  and  other  recent  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Rccoio. 

I  offer  my  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
Brooks  Hays,  and  to  all  Arkansans  who 
remember  him  as  standing  tall  through- 
out a  long  and  distinguished  career. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
£13  foUows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  13,  1981] 
PoBMsa  RxraxsKitTATivs  BaooKs  Hats  Dm 

AT   83    IK    MAaTLAND 

(By  Richard  Pearson) 
Former    Rep.    Brooks    Haya    (D-Ark),    a 

gentle,  preaching  man  who  raised  his  voice 
for  racial  moderation  In  his  native  South  and 
for  foreign  aid  for  the  lea  fortunate  of  the 
world,  died  Monday  in  his  home  in  Chevy 
Chase  after  an  apparent  stroke.  He  was  83. 

Mr.  Hays  represented  the  Fifth  District  of 
Arkansas  for  16  years  before  being  defeated 
for  reelection  in  1968.  His  defeat  for  a  ninth 
term  was  brought  about  by  his  efforts  to 
mediate  in  the  clash  between  federal  and 
state  forces  over  the  integration  of  Little 
Rock's  Central  High  School. 

The  then-governor  of  Arkaneaa,  Orval  E. 
Faubus  ordered  the  Arkansas  National  Ouard 
to  block  school  integration  in  Little  Rock, 
and  President  Elsenhower  responded  by  or- 
dering U.S.  troops  to  enforce  integration  or- 
ders. Mr.  Hays  had  the  difficult  and  unenvi- 
able task  of  trying  to  defuse  the  situation. 
Mr.  Hays  arranged  a  meeting  held  between 
Keenhower  and  Faubus  on  Sept.  14,  1967.  The 
meeting  proved  fruitless. 

After  winning  ttw  1968  Democratic  pri- 
mary. Mr.  Hays  was  defeated  for  reelection 
by  a  segregation  wrlteln  candidate  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Little  Rock  school  board. 
The  House  declared  Mr.  Hays'  opponent  the 
winner  after  investigating  charges  of  voting 
irregularities. 

On  Nov.  6.  1968,  The  Post,  In  an  editorial 
said.  "The  defeat  of  Rep.  Brooks  Hays  la 
by  all  odds  the  sorriest  Incident  in  this 
week's  voting.  He  was  an  able  and  genial 
legislator  with  a  keen  understanding  of  the 
public  Interest." 

In  a  November  19^6  letter  to  Mr.  ^ys, 
the  then-vice  president  Richard  M.  Nixon,  in 
an  unusual  (msture  from  a  leader  of  one 
party  to  a  member  of  the  opposition,  said 
that  none  of  the  results  of  the  election 
that  year  was  "more  tragic"  than  the  de- 
feat of  Brooks  Hays. 

Cmrlng  his  years  in  the  House,  Mr.  Hays 
sought  the  "middle  ground"  in  civil  rights. 
He  favored  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  by 
constitutional  amendment  and  federal  action 
against  segregation  in  Interstate  travel.  But 
he  wanted  the  federal  government  to  enter 
lynching  cases  only  after  local  authorities 
had  failed  to  prosecute,  and  wanted  fair  em- 
ployment practice  laws  with  slight  enforce- 
ment powers. 

He  had  long  been  Interested  in  foreign 
relations,  and  from  1951  until  leaving  the 
House,  served  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
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mlttee.  He  became  a  leading  proponent  of 
foreign  aid  bUis  favored  by  ine  xruman  and 
Eisenhower  administrations.  He  hejpea  lead 
the  fight  for  funding  for  ONNBA,  the  OreeK- 
Turkiah  Aid  BiU,  and  emergency  aid  to 
Oreat  Britain  af  ler  World  War  U. 

In  July  1907,  he  led  the  successful  House 
fight  for  the  Elsenhower  administration's 
three  year  authorization  for  foreign  aid 
funding.  He  also  served  as  a  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations  in  the  mid- 19608. 

The  Ua.  News  &  World  Report  said 
Mr.  Hays  had  a  "reputation  for  finding  com- 
promises which  are  both  politically  realistic 
and  morally  strong." 

He  was  appointed  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  In  1969, 
and  named  asslsUnt  secretary  of  state  for 
congressional  relations  by  John  P.  Kennedy 
in  1981.  His  last  government  post  was  as 
presidential  adviser  to  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  in  1963  and  1964. 

In  addition  to  a  career  In  politics.  Mr.  Hays 
was  active  in  religious  organizations.  A  man 
once  called  by  The  Post  "one  of  the  gentlest 
spirits  In  this  hard-boUed  town,"  combined 
the  zest  for  the  life  of  politics  with  his 
own  brand  of  religion.  He  rose  from  Baptist 
Church  deacon  in  his  native  RussellvUle. 
Ark.,  to  that  of  president  of  the  eight  mil- 
lion-member Southern  Baptist  Convention 
from  1967  to  1969. 

In  1973,  he  became  a  lay  minister  at  the 
Capitol  HUl  Baptist  Church.  He  told  re- 
porters that  his  church  "gave  me  a  year's 
leave  of  absmce  to  be  a  missionary  to  the 
Methodists."  He  Implied  that  he  expected 
only  mixed  success.  He  pointed  out  that 
his  wife,  the  former  Marian  Prather,  was  a 
Methodist. 

Mr.  Hays  used  biblical  stories  to  make 
points  at  meetings.  He  once  told  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  that  he  should  go  up 
to  the  HUl  and  perform  some  political  chore 
personally.  Rusk  felt  his  staff  should  handle 
It. 

Mr.  Hays  then  told  Rusk  he  (Hays)  had 
biblical  backing  for  his  position,  quoting 
from  a  passage  that  said,  "Jacob  leaned  on 
his  staff  and  he  died."  Rusk  went  to  Capitol 
Hill. 

In  later  years  Mr.  Hays  lectured  at  uni- 
versities, was  chairman  of  the  hiiman  rela- 
tions commission  of  North  Carolina,  and 
wrote  books.  His  autobiography,  "Politics 
Is  My  Parish,"  was  published  thU  July  by 
the  Louisiana  State  University  Press. 

Mr.  Hays  was  a  1919  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  a  1922 
graduate  of  Oeorge  Washington  University's 
law  school.  He  served  in  the  Army  during 
World  War  I.  He  worked  for  the  Agriculture 
Department  in  Washington  and  was  a  prose- 
cutor and  private  attorney  in  Arkansas  be- 
fore winning  election  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1942. 

In  addition  to  his  wife  of  69  years,  of 
Chevy  Chase.  Mr.  Hays'  survivors  Include  a 
daughter.  Betty  Brooks  Bell  of  Bethesda;  a 
son.  Steele  Hays,  who  Is  an  associate  Justice 
of  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Little  Rock;  five  grandchUdren,  and 
three  great-grandchildren. 

Brooks  Hats 
"I  would  not  recognize  myself  as  a  man 
of  courage.  I  would  prefer  to  speak  in  terms 
or  the  values  we  are  defending.  The 

patriot  and  the  dissenter  may  inhabit  the 
"wne  heart.  We  ane  not  really  disuniiited-  we 
are  merely  enjoying  our  freedoms.  Any  'sec- 
tional cleavages  should  merely  spur  us  to 

What  Brooks  Hays  did  not  recognize  about 

himself— that  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 

^^.T""'^'"  °"'*'"  "O'*  nationally  sippar- 

M  a  i"^'?  ?•  '""'^  ^^"^^  fearlessly 
M  a  builder  of  tbOM  "bridges  of  understand- 
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Ing"  In  1957 — a  southern  congreiaman  who 
stood  up  for  racial  moderation  In  the  thick 
of  a  bitter  clash  over  the  desegregation  of 
Central  Hlgb  S<diool  In  Little  Rock.  Ark.  Mr. 
Hajs,  who  tiled  Monday  in  Chevy  Chase  at 
the  age  of  83.  knowingly  risked — and  then 
suffered — poUtical  defeat  the  foUowlng  year 
at  the  hands  of  a  segregationist  write -In  can- 
didate. But  he  never  lost  the  respect  of  aU 
who  appreciated  his  promotion  of  good  wUl. 
his  sponsorahip  of  humanitarian  causes  and 
his  contributions  to  public  service. 

For  16  years  before  that  defeat,  Mr.  Hays 
had  represented  the  people  of  the  6th  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  with  an  unflagging  com- 
mitment to  racial  vmderstandlng.  When  the 
then-governor  of  the  state,  Orvel  E.  Faubus, 
ordered  the  Arkansas  National  Ouard  to 
block  school  desegregation,  President  Elsen- 
hower responded  by  ordering  U.S.  troops  to 
enforce  desegregation  orders.  Mr.  Hays  ar- 
ranged a  meeting  between  the  two  and, 
though  It  proved  fruitless,  continued  to 
speak  out.  refusing  to  yield  to  transient  pas- 
sions if  it  meant  deserting  his  convictions 

His  compassion  extended  to  people  every- 
where— around  the  world,  through  his  sup- 
port for  foreign  aid,  for  UNRRA  and  aid  to 
postwar  Oreat  Britain — and  right  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  through  his  early 
and  vigorous  support  for  home  rule.  In  1949 
Mr.  Hays  made  a  special  i^peal  for  the  Dis- 
trict, in  an  unscheduled  appearance  before 
an  Arkansas  Democratic  colleague  who  head- 
ed the  House  District  Judiciary  subcommit- 
tee and  who  opposed  home  rule.  "You  would 
get  democratic  government,"  said  Mr.  Hays, 
"and  you  would  prove  to  the  world  that  we 
really  believe  in  government  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed." 

Mr.  Hays  was  also  a  relentless  racontetir 
whose  anecdotes,  yams  and  Jabs  at  himself 
knew  no  match.  A  deeply  religious  man,  he 
once  explained  that  he  was  a  "great  believer 
in  ecumenism"  because  "the  evils  In  the 
world  are  too  much  even  for  the  southern 
Baptists  to  deal  with." 

We  said  it  once  in  this  space  17  years  ago, 
when  Brooks  Hays  left  official  Washington 
for  a  position  at  Rutgers  University,  and  we 
r^>eat  it  now:  He  was  one  of  the  gentlest 
spirits  in  this  hard-boiled  town — a  steadfast 
and  courageous  man. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  13,  1981] 

Ex-Bip  BaooKS  Hats,  Ade  to  PxxsmENTs, 
83,  DBS 

(By  Marjorie  Hunter) 

Washington,  October,  12. — Brooks  Hays,  a 
voice  of  Southern  moderation  in  his  18  years 
in  Congress,  died  in  his  sleep  last  night  at 
his  home  In  Bethesda.  Md.  He  was  83  years 
old. 

While  he  made  his  home  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  for  many  years,  he  was  very  much 
the  product  of  his  native  Arkansas,  a  fiercely 
loyal  Democrat  and  an  accomplished  teller 
of  tales,  much  in  the  manner  of  the  late 
WUl  Rogers. 

In  his  later  years  in  Congress,  he  was  noted 
for  fashioning  realistic  compromises  on  ex- 
plosive civil  rights  Issues,  and  it  was  he  who 
arranged  a  meeting  between  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Oov.  Orval  Faubus  of  Arkansas  to 
discuss  the  crisis  that  led  to  school  desegre- 
gation In  Little  Rock. 

His  moderate  stand  on  racial  Issues  cost 
him  his  seat  in  Congresj  In  1968  when  oppo- 
nen/ts  mounrbed  a  euooessful  write-in  cam- 
paign for  Dr.  Dale  Alford,  an  aatspcHtea.  seg- 
regatlonlsrt. 

Just  months  later,  writing  in  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine.  ISi.  Hays  renewed  his 
call  for  moderation  and  predicted  that  the 
day  would  come  when  one  could  say:  "This 
was  a  South  of  fears  and  misgivings;  that 
South  is  dead.  There  is  a  South  of  human 
kindness  and  of  law.  of  justice  and  of 
peace — the  South,  thank  God,  is  Uvlng  and 
daUy  growing  stronger." 


Both  before  enterlx>g  Congreaa  in  1943  and 
after  his  defeat,  Mr.  Hays  served  In  various 
capacities  in  the  Federal  Oovemment.  As  an 
official  in  the  Department  of  AgrlciUture  un- 
der President  Roosevelt  In  the  1930's.  he  was 
active  in  pushing  through  Congreaa  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Act,  which  provided  loans 
for  poor  farmers. 

In  his  poet-Congress  years,  he  served  in  the 
White  House  as  a  special  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations.  He  was  also 
a  special  assistant  to  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Hays  also  served  as  president  of  the 
nlne-mlUlon -member  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention In  1957  and  1968. 

His  anecdotes,  centered  largely  on  feUow 
politicians  and  humble  Arkansans.  were  a 
constant  enjoyment  to  his  old  friends.  He  was 
always  a  center  of  attention  as  he  held  forth 
at  annual  gatherings  of  Former  Members  of 
Congress,  an  organization  that  he  and  for- 
mer RepubUcan  Representative  Walter  Judd 
of  Minnesota  founded. 

One  of  his  favorite  tales  was  about  '"■""g 
his  maiden  speech  In  the  House.  The  next 
day.  he  said,  be  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  found,  to  his  dismay, 
that  his  speech  had  been  attributed  to  a  fel- 
low Arkansan.  Oren  Harris. 

Mr.  Hays  said  he  rushed  to  the  record  clerk, 
scolded  him  for  the  error,  then  apologized  for 
his  temper. 

"'Oh  that's  all  right.'"  he  said  the  clerk 
repUed,  "  'you  should  have  heard  Mr.  Harris.' " 

Lawrence  Brooks  Hays — ^be  never  used  his 
first  name — was  bom  Aug.  9.  1898.  near  Rus- 
seUvlUe,  Ark.  He  and  his  father,  Steele  Hays, 
were  among  the  few  in  that  section  to  oppoee 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the  early  I920's.  and  the 
father  lost  his  bid  for  Congress  In  1922  be- 
cause of  his  moderate  racial  views. 

Brooks  Hays  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Arkansas  In  1919  and  received  a  law  degree 
from  Oeorge  Washington  University  In  1922. 

In  his  first  bid  for  poUtlcal  office  in  1927  he 
finished  second  in  a  field  of  seven  candidates 
for  Governor.  Two  years  later,  he  tried  again 
but  lost.  He  was  elected  Democratic  national 
committeeman  in  1932.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  number  of  books.  Including  "Hotbed  of 
Tranquillity." 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marian  Prather 
Hays;  •  son,  St«ele  Bayv,  a&  Afsodate  Justice 
of  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court;  a  daughter, 
Betty  Brooks  Bell  of  Bethesda;  and  five 
grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  4  pjn. 
Wednesday  at  Oawler's  Funeral  Home  tn 
Washington.  A  second  service  will  be  held  at 
11  a.m.  Friday  at  the  Second  Baptist  Church 
of  Little  Rock.  Burial  wlU  be  In  RusseUvllle, 
Ark.* 

ISi.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
my  colleague.  Senator  Pryor,  in  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  the  real  legends  in  Ar- 
kansas politics  and  national  politics  and 
statesmanship. 

Brooks  Hays  was  bom  in  London — ^that 
was  London,  Pope  County,  Ark. — in  1898. 
He  went  to  school  in  RussellvUle,  Ark., 
received  an  A3,  degree  from  the  Univer- 
versity  of  Arkansas  in  1919  and  a  JJ3. 
degree  from  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, In  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1922. 

Brooks  Hays'  name  today  is  legendary 
among  politicians.  It  is  not  a  household 
word  across  the  country.  However,  at  one 
time  it  was,  and  I  will  come  to  that  In  a 
moment. 

Brooks  Hays  practiced  law  in  RusseU- 
vllle. He  grew  up  at  the  feet  of  very  de- 
vout parents.  They  taught  him — and  he 
believed — ^that  politics  was  the  noblest  of 
all  professions.  He  believed  it  so  strongly 
that  he,  almost  like  Lincoln,  made  three 
unsuccessful  races  for  Governor  of  the 
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state  o|  Arkansas— in  1928,  1930.  and 
1966. 

He  w4s  first  elected  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  in  1942.  At  that  time, 
he  was  n»y  cong^ressman,  representing  the 
district  th  which  I  lived. 

Brooki  and  my  father  were  close 
friendsTRnd  there  never  was  a  man  for 
whom  t^  father  had  greater  respect.  So 
even  when  I  was  a  child,  his  name  waa  a 
household  name  in  our  home. 

He  married  Marian  Prather  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  19B2,  and  they  had  two  children- 
Betty  Biooks  Bell,  who  low  lives  in  Be- 
thesda.  Md.,  and  Steele  Hays,  who  is  now 
an  assooate  Justice  on  the  Arkansas  Su- 
preme Cburt.  Brooks  was  a  very  devout 
Southeni  Baptist.  He  was  one  of  the  truly 
outstanding  raconteurs,  never  without 
an  apprcjprlate  story  for  every  occasion. 

He  served  with  great  distinction  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1942  un- 
til 1958 

There  is  one  event  to  the  history  of 
this  couritry  about  which  very  few  people 
are  not  knowledgeable,  and  that  is  the 
so-calleq  Little  Rock  integration  crisis  of 
1957,  whpn  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Arkansat  called  out  the  National  Guard 
to  preveiit  a  Federal  court  order  order- 
ing inte^ation  of  Central  High  School 
in  Little  Rock  from  betag  implemented. 
President  Elsenhower  was  then  Presi- 
dent, and  the  rest  of  it  is  fairly  well 
known,   f 

Every(^e  knows  that  the  101st  Air- 
borne Dijvlsion  was  dispatched  to  Little 
Rock  byi  the  President  to  enforce  the 
Federal  ^ourt  order. 

Tempos  and  hostility  to  Arkansas 
were  such  that  today  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe. 

But  Bftwks  Hays  was  the  man  who 
tried  his  I  very  best  to  resolve  that  prob- 
lem peadeably.  sensibly,  and  rationally. 
It  was  Erooks  Hays  who  knew  that  the 
city  of  Little  Rock  and  the  State  of 
Arkansas  were  gotog  to  suffer  irrepara- 
ble hamj  as  a  result  of  what  had  hiM?- 
pened  ati  the  time,  and  he  stood  taller 
than  anyjone  else  to  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas. But  )t  cost  him  his  seat  m  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  he  lost  in  the  fall 
of  1958  to  a  last-minute  write-to  candi- 
date. 

It  wa?  a  stxmnlng  upset  Even  news- 
papers sjuch  as  the  Washtogton  Post 
called  it  easily  the  most  stunntog  de- 
feat suffired  by  anyone  that  year.  The 
Washtog  on  Post  had  called  him  one  of 
the  gentjest  spirits  to  this  hard-boiled 
town. 

The  N^w  York  Times  has  paid  tribute 
to  him  The  Washtogton  Poet  wrote  a 
very  eloq  lent  editorial  which  was  to  this 
momtog^  edition. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  but  what  Brooks  Hays  knew 
the  risk  he  was  taking  in  1957  and  m  1958. 
He  knew  that  the  political  risks  were 
great,  bu  ;  he  also  knew  that  there  comes 
a  time  iii  every  man's  life  where  prin- 
ciple Sim  Dly  has  to  override  expediency. 

I  will  g  ve  you  a  quote  from  the  Arkan- 
sas Gaze;  te  editorial  about  what  Brooks 
said  af tef  he  was  defeated : 

Many 
am,    by 
Rock 
ress  made 


sp«tk 


who  are  not  moved,  as  I  naturally 

^ntlmental    feelings    about    Little 

In  blithest  praUe  of  the  prog- 

by  the  city  that  was  once  a  symbol 


of  strife.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  cam- 
paign against  me  In  1968  was  one  of  the 
sudden-death  type  I  was  conditioned  for  It. 
The  tensions  that  bad  developed  over  a  4- 
year  period  following  the  Supreme  Court's 
desegregation  decision  In  1954  were  respon- 
sible for  that,  rhe  November  blitz  came 
at  the  peak  of  resentments  over  desegre- 
gctlon,  and  I  was  aware  of  the  mood  of  our 
people.  I  could  even  amlle  over  the  com- 
ment of  a  lady  living  a  few  blocks  from  us 
who  said  the  day  after  the  1968  election, 
"My  goodness,  If  I  had  known  Brooks  was  In 
any  trouble  I  wouldn't  have  voted  against 
him."  My  defeat  did  not  mar  my  relations 
with  the  people  of  Little  Rock  and  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  aU  their 
kindnesses  to  me  and  my  family. 

Back  durtog  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
debate  a  lot  of  us  here  to  the  Senate 
talked  about  Edmund  Burke,  and  I 
know  that  one  of  the  greatest  quotes  of 
all  times  from  Edmund  Burke  is  some- 
times toterpreted  by  constituents  to  be 
arrogant  and  insensitive  to  the  wishes  of 
constituents. 

But  Brooks  Hays  quoted  Edmimd 
Burke  extensively,  always  that  great 
quote: 

Your  Representative  owes  you,  not  only 
his  Industry,  but  hlj  Judgment,  and  he  be- 
trays Instead  of  serving  you  If  he  sacrtflces 
It  to  your  opinion. 

A  lot  of  people  wrote  and  said,  "You 
know  there  is  one  thtog  you  ought  to 
know  about  Edmund  Burke,  and  that  is 
he  lost  the  next  time  he  ran  after  mak- 
tog  that  speech  to  the  voters  of  Bristol." 

But  everyone  today  knows  who  Ed- 
mund Burke  was  and  everyone  quotes 
Edmund  Burke,  ond  I  tovite  you  to  tell 
me  who  the  man  was  who  beat  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Arkansas 
and  the  people  of  the  Nation  have  lost 
a  great  voice,  a  voice  of  moderation,  a 
voice  of  sensitivity,  and  they  have  lost 
one  of  the  gentlest  people  ever  to  serve 
in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  to  the  Record  an 
editorial  appeartog  to  the  Arkansas  Ga- 
zette on  October  13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bbooks  Hats 

The  life  of  Brooks  Hays  Illustrated  per- 
fectly the  dictum  that  the  finest  public  serv- 
ice may  be  bom  of  adversity.  In  1968  Mr. 
Hays  loet  his  seat  In  Oongre«s,  swept  away 
by  the  tide  of  imreason,  that  waa  engulfing 
the  South  at  the  time,  but  the  example  that 
he  set  In  time  of  crisis,  and  In  the  new  career 
that  he  fashioned  over  the  next  two  decades, 
offered  fresh  Inspiration  for  those  who  be- 
lieve In  the  democratic  process  of  govern- 
ment and  the  cause  of  brotherhood. 

Brooks  Hays'  first  career  fell  casualty  to 
the  Little  Rock  school  crisis.  In  which  he 
undert^ook  the  role  of  mediator  between  Pres- 
ident Easenhower  and  Governor  Faubus,  but 
his  very  sacrifice  contributed  another  "pro- 
file In  courage"  after  the  faahlon  of  the  sub- 
jects In  John  F.  Kennedy's  famous  selection 
of  American  heroes.  Mr.  Hays  became  one 
of  the  best-known  and  most  widely  admired 
Arkansans  for  his  labor  In  trying  to  spare 
his  state  the  ordeal  of  racial  dissension  and 
civil  disorder. 

After  his  defeat  In  the  write-In  campaign 
of  November,  1958,  Hays  went  on  to  serve 
as  an  assistant  secretary  of  State  under  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  then  as  special  assistant  to 
both  President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son; and  finally  as  a  distinguished  professor 


lecturing   on   govemmsnt   and   religion   ftt 

Rutgers  University  and  Wake  Forest  Univer- 
sity (consecutively).  He  waa  00  years  old 
when  he  lost  his  place  In  Congreas  and  the 
work  he  did  In  the  next  30  year*  affirmed  his 
astonishing  versatility.  He  was  a  significant 
figure  In  government.  In  higher  education, 
and  the  church,  which  be  served  on  occasion 
as  a  lay  mliUster  and  (while  In  Congress) 
as  president  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention for  two  terms.  He  was  passionately 
ecumenical.  At  one  time  he  filled  the  pulpit 
for  a  Methodist  congregation  in  Washington; 
he  had  audiences  with  Pope  John  XIII  and 
Pope  Paul  VI,  and  he  won  the  highest  honors 
from  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews.  A  devoutly  religious  man,  he  knew 
how  to  live  aa  a  dedicated  believer  without 
trying  to  thrust  the  church  upon  the  state — 
or  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Hays  was  a  celebrated  raconteur,  wbo 
rolled  audiences  In  the  aisles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Little  Rock  to  Washington.  He  waa 
the  Intimate  of  presidents  but  equally  at 
ease  with  the  rural  folk  of  his  native  Pope 
County,  Arkansas.  He  was  the  author  of  four 
books  on  politics  and  religion,  variously.  For 
two  years  he  was  a  contributor  of  articles 
for  the  Sunday  Editorial  Section  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  it  was  our  honor  to  pub- 
lish these  memorable  essays,  variations  on 
the  recurring  themes  of  bis  life  and  career. 
There  as  an  eloquent  memoir  of  bis  audi- 
ences with  the  popes:  a  requiem  for  the 
frontier,  recalling  hU  earliest  days  In  Ar- 
kansas at  the  turn  of  the  century;  a  dis- 
course upon  strengthening  faith  In  pop- 
ular government.  One  of  the  last  articles  that 
he  wrote  for  us  was  an  appeal  for  Americans 
to  renew  faith  In  Sir  Edmund  Burke's  ad- 
monition: Your  representative  owes  you,  not 
only  bis  Industry,  but  his  Judgment,  and 
be  betrays  Instead  of  s«rvlng  you  If  he  sac- 
rifices It  to  your  opinion.  Hays  contrasted 
Burke's  principle  with  the  lines  attributed 
to  Robespierre:  The  crowd  Is  In  the  street. 
I  mu3t  find  which  way  they  are  going,  for 
I  am  their  leader. 

Brooks  Hays  hImseU  was  the  fulfillment 
of  Burke's  dictum. 

Hays  won  elections  and  he  lost  them.  He 
ran  three  times  for  governor,  40  years  apart; 
placing  second  In  the  first  race  and  third  In 
the  last  one.  'n  the  gubernatorial  campaign 
of  1966  he  did  finish  ahead  of  the  adversary 
wbo  had  displaced  blm  In  the  congressional 
election  of  1968.  Tn  any  case,  he  did  not  in- 
dulge In  bitterness  or  cynicism  but,  rather, 
practiced  the  rule  of  loving  bis  adversaries. 
No  one  could  find  a  redeeming  virtue  in  an 
opponent  faster  than  Brooks  Hays. 

In  one  of  his  Gazette  articles,  In  the 
Issue  of  August  13.  1978,  be  looked  back  with 
characteristic  kindness  upon  bis  own  trau- 
matic experience  In  1968 — 

Many  who  are  not  moved,  as  I  naturally 
am,  by  sentimental  feelings  about  Little 
Rock  speak  In  highest  praise  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  city  that  was  once  a  syinbol  of 
strife.  Tn  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  campaign 
against  me  in  1958  was  of  the  sudden  death 
type  I  was  conditioned  for  it.  The  tensions 
that  had  developed  over  a  four-year  period 
following  the  Supreme  Court's  desegregation 
decision  In  1954  were  responsible  for  that. 
The  November  blitz  came  at  the  peak  of  re- 
sentments over  desegregation,  and  I  was 
aware  of  the  mood  of  our  people.  I  could 
even  smile  over  the  comment  of  a  lady  living 
a  few  blocv-s  from  us  who  said  the  day  after 
tbe  1958  election,  "My  goodness,  if  I  had 
known  Brooks  was  In  anv  trouble  I  wouldn't 
have  voted  agnlnst  him."  My  defeat  did  not 
mar  mv  relations  with  the  peoole  of  Little 
Rock  and  of  Arkansas,  and  I  am  deeply 
erateful  for  all  their  kindnesses  to  me  and  my 
family. 

So  It  was  that  Brooks  Hsys  remained  loyal 
to  the  end  to  the  constituency  that  had 
turned  against  him  In  an  aberration  that 
was  characteristic  of  the  time.  Re  was  a  man 
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of  extraordinary  gentleness,  particularly  for 
a  figure  who  almost  innocently  became  em- 
broUed  in  so  many  roaring  controversies. 
And  he  knew  that  government  is  by  consent 
of  the  governed,  even  as  he  made  his  own 
appeals  for  reason  and  law,  for  equality  and 
brotherhood.  He  knew,  in  the  secular  as  well 
as  the  religious  context,  whence  power 
derived  and  he  never  sought  to  question  the 
source. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routtoe 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
mtoutes  with  statements  thereto  limited 
to  5  mtoutes  each. 

J^,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

■nie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  It  would 
appear  that  Senators  are  still  mvolved 
in  private  conversations  about  a  matter 
that  may  or  may  not  be  addressed  durtog 
the  time  provided  for  the  transaction  of 
routtoe  momtog  business. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  continue 
that  dialog  for  a  reasonably  brief  time, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routtoe  morning 
business  be  extended  until  the  hour  of 
11:40  a.m.  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  OF  DISAPPROVAL  OF 
A  SYNFUEL   LOAN   GUARANTEE 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  under 
section  3  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  of 
1980,  the  Department  of  Energy  is  au- 
thorized to  extend  loan  guarantees  pro- 
vided that  neither  House  disapproves  of 
the  proposed  loan  guarantees  within  30 
days  after  their  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  period  for  the  so-called  To.sco 
project  expires  today,  October  15.  This 
proiect  Is  one  where  a  loan  eruarantee 
under  the  authority  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  would  be  extended  to  the 
Oil  Shale  Corp..  a  wholly  owned  subsid- 
iary of  Tosco,  to  help  finance  their  40- 
percent  oartlclDatlon  with  Exxon  to  the 
Colony  Oil  Shale  proiect. 

As  I  said,  th's  period  for  the  Tosco 
proiect  expires  today.  October  15. 

For  this  reason,  I  hope  we  can  dis- 
charge the  Banktog  Committee  and  move 


to  consider  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
today,  so  that  the  Senate  has  an  oppor- 
tunity whether  or  not  we  want  to  per- 
mit an  unnecessary  $1,125  billion  loan 
guarantee  to  go  forward. 

I  want  to  thank  th^  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Garn,  for  his  coop- 
eration in  schedultog  a  hearing  on  this 
loan  guarantee  and  I  regret  that  we  did 
not  have  time  to  mark  up  the  resolution 
to  committee.  This  motion  to  discharge 
should  not  be  toterpreted  as  any  sug- 
gestion that  the  committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  chairman,  has  not  done 
its  Job.  On  the  contrary — the  committee 
conducted  a  very  thorough  hearing  of 
th>s  issue. 

Tosco,  an  oil  reftotog  company,  has 
sought  the  guarantees  to  cover  its  part 
of  the  Colony  Oil  Shale  project.  The 
project,  located  to  Garfield  County  to 
western  Colorado,  is  a  Jotot  venture  with 
Exxon,  wherein  Exxon  owns  60  percent 
and  Tosco  the  remaining  40  percent.  In 
the  project's  huge  plant  Tosco  will  use 
their  own  process  to  reftoe  the  large  oil 
shale  deposits  there  toto  liquid  fuel,  a 
percentage  of  which— 10,000  barrels  a 
day  for  10  years — the  Department  of 
Defense  would,  imder  the  agreement,  be 
allowed,  though  not  required,  to  buy  at 
market  prices.  If  the  project  continues  as 
planned,  it  will  begin  production  in  1985. 
The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  plant 
Is  $3,154  billion,  and  Tosco's  share  is 
$1,493  blir.on  of  that  amount.  Tosco  has 
requested,  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  approved.  $1.12  billion  in 
lo-^n  i?uarante»s.  wh'ch  is  75  percent  of 
Tosco's  exposure,  the  maximum  permls- 
s  ble  percentage  under  law.  Exxon  has 
not  asked  for  Federal  assistance  for  Its 
po"t'on  o*  ♦h*  f1ra"clne. 

The  Colony  project  is  the  only  fuU- 
sca'e  commercial  oil  shale  rroject  to 
receive  «'l  perm'ts  recesstiry  to  be»rln 
construction,  and  they  have  demon- 
strated, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energv.  its  economic  and 
environmental  viability. 

The  To^co  prolect's  economic  vlabil- 
Itv.  not  its  envlrormental  vlabfl'ty.  has 
some  serious  questions.  In  my  opinion, 
any  time  the  Government  interferes  tn 
the  private  credit  markets,  such  as  it 
would  by  extendtog  the  Joan  guarantees 
to  To=co.  It  is  its  resDons'blHty  to  be  cer- 
tain that  such  action  is  truly  necessary. 
That  responsibility  has  been  abandoned 
to  a  lar?e  deoree  in  the  grant  tog  of  these 
loan  guarantees. 

Loan  guarantees  are  promises  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  any  debts 
that  the  beneficiarv.  to  this  case  Tosco, 
theoretically  providing  security  to  lend- 
ers who  otherwise  might  not  risk  under- 
taking certain  financial  ventures  deemed 
necessary  for  the  Nation's  good. 

The  net  effect  of  the  guarantee,  of 
course,  is  to  siphon  capital,  which  Is 
patofully  scarce  and  expensive  today, 
from  commercially  viable  enterprises  to 
enterprises  which  for  some  reason  can- 
not stand  on  their  own  economically. 

In  presenting  their  case  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  agato  in  hear- 
ings in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
Tosco  has  made  an  excellent  case  for  Its 
commercial  viability,  stressing  the 
market  need  for  oil  shale  production  and 


the  thorough  preparations  they  have 
made  to  insure  that  the  project  can  go 
forward  immediately.  Exxon,  who  as  I 
said,  has  not  asked  for  Federal  assist- 
ance, clearly  thinks  the  project  is  viable 
as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Just  this 
year  they  paid  Arco  $300  million  in  order 
to  purchase  their  shares  to  the  Oil  Shale 
Corp. 

Why,  if  the  promises  of  the  project 
are  so  overwhelmtog,  does  this  venture 
deserve  $1:12  billion  to  guarantees  from 
the  Goverrmient?  It  has  not  been  shown 
to  my  satisfaction  that  Tosco  could  not 
find  financtog  elsewhere.  No  information 
has  been  provided  regardtog  the  ques- 
tion of  Exxon's  willtogness  to  further 
finance  it,  or  Tosco's  efforts  to  find  other 
ftoanctog.  Why  should  they  want  to  If 
the  Government  can  imderwrite  dream 
loans  for  them,  anyway? 

Few  people  reaUze  that  last  fiscal  year 
Federal  loan  and  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams preempted  an  even  greater  share 
of  domestic  credit  resources  than  did  the 
deficit.  That  is,  the  large  measure,  be- 
cause the  budget  outlays  are  more  pub- 
lished. Because  of  their  unobtrusive 
nature,  loans  and  loan  guarantees  have 
become  an  easy  vehicle  through  which  to 
drato  vast  amounts  of  capital  to  favored 
lobby  and  toterest  groups;  and  unlike  the 
recent  exercise  to  budget  cutttog  that 
affected  many  of  lower  or  moderate 
income  groups,  many  of  the  Federal 
lendtog  programs  are  directed  to  todi- 
viduals  and  enterprises  that  are  not 
economically  disadvantaged  and  who 
have  access  to  private  sources  of  credit. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  Tosco  proj- 
ect; $1.12  billion  is  not  money  to  throw 
around  and  its  effect  on  the  capital 
market,  whether  through  the  budget 
deficit  or  loan  and  loan  guarantees.  Is 
exactly  the  same.  We  must  beidn  to  get 
this  almost  undercover  practice  of  to- 
discriminate  loan  guaranteetog  under 
control  and  recognize  it  for  the  devtistat- 
tog  force  it  has  become  in  our  economy. 
Why  does  Tosco  need  our  money?  Do 
they  need  the  full  amount?  What  other 
options  for  financtog  are  available?  We 
must  answer  these  questions.  They  are 
fundamental  to  consideration  of  this 
project  and  they  have  not  nearly  been 
answered  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tosco  oil  shale 
project  is  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  to  be 
granted  Federal  money  under  the  Energy 
Security  Act  and  as  such  it  is  setting  a 
significant  precedent  that  other  such 
companies  will  exoect  to  be  able  to  fol- 
low: The  $1.12  bullion  is  a  great  deal  of 
money  caoable  of  furthering  Federal  dis- 
tortion of  this  country's  credit  markets; 
and  where  $1.12  billion  begins,  other 
such  projects  can  pick  uo.  Coneress  has 
onlv  until  today  to  review  the  loan 
gu'>raptee. 

Mr.  President,  this  loan  guarantee  Is 
for  $1.12  billion  and  would  have  the  same 
effect  over  the  same  period  of  time  as 
that  add't'on  to  t»ie  Ferterai  deficit  in 
terms  of  raistog  the  pressures  on  to- 
terest rates  and  in  allocating  credit  to 
the  specific  projects. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  BanWn? 
Committee.  I  chaired  and  participated 
in  a  hearing  in  which  we  heard  wit- 
nesses testify  on  this  project.  I  was  con- 
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▼Inced  ihat  the  project  would  proceed 
In  the  absence  of  these  loan  guarantees. 
In  fact,  the  partner,  Tosco,  hM  already 
invested  some  $300  million  in  purchas- 
ing the  Arco  interest  in  the  project;  and 
I  fully  ejcpect  that  the  obvious  corr>orate 
decision  of  Exxon  to  move  Into  the  oil 
shale  synthetic  fuels  area  on  tnis  pro.ect 
would  proceed  without  the  Govern- 
ment's participation. 

Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  it  is  this 
Senator's  f eeUng  that,  as  so  often  is  said 
nowadays,  this  is  not  the  time.  This  Is 
not  the  time  to  be  asking  this  Senator, 
as  chairman  of  the  Labor-Health-Hu- 
man Se»^ces-Educatlon  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations,  to  cut  12  percent 
across  the  board  of  the  controllables 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  subcom- 
mittee—almost $3  billion — in  order  to 
relieve  pressure  on  interest  rates,  while 
at  the  aame  time  the  administration  is 
asking  for  a  loan  guarantee  authority 
which  has  the  same  effect  as  an  increase 
In  the  Federal  deficit. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
highly  inappropriate  that  a  $1,125  billion 
loan  guarantee  for  this  Colony  project 
go  forward  when  it  is  obvious,  tx>th  in 
the  hearings  that  Senator  Garn  so  gen- 
erously allowed  in  his  Banking  Commit- 
tee, an4  in  the  activities  of  the  Exxon 
Corp.,  that  this  project  is  going  to  go  for- 
ward whether  or  not  the  loan  guarantee 
is  made  available. 

In  light  of  the  current  requests  of  the 
administration,  and,  in  fact,  the  need  to 
reduce  pressures  on  short-term  credit 
markets  so  that  interest  rates  can  con- 
tinue their  decline,  it  is  further  inap- 
propriate that  such  a  loan  go  forward 
at  this  jtime.  The  loan  guarantee  as  a 
form  ofl  credit  allocation  has  the  same 
effect  oi  credit  markets  as  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  trying  to  finance 
the  same  amount  through  deficit  spend- 
ing.      1 

Mr.  Pk'esident.  it  had  been  my  intent, 
by  my  ihterpretation  of  the  procedures 
for  discharge  of  the  Banking  Committee 
of  its  responsibilities  under  law  with 
respect  to  the  resolution  of  disapproval, 
to  motion  that  the  Bankln<?  Commit- 
tee be  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration pf  Senate  Resolution  229,  a  reso- 
lution gJC  disapproval  for  this  proposed 
synthetic  fuels  loan  guarantee. 

Unfoijtunately,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  very  strong  disagreement  among  us 
lawyers  I  on  how  to  interpret  the  provi- 
sions 01  the  statute  relative  to  such 
motion  of  discharge.  It  is  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  the  words  of  the  statute  leave  a 
very  strong  potential  for  interpretation 
that  the  20-day  clock  that  must  run 
before  $uch  a  motion  to  discharge  is 
highly  privileged  is  a  clock  that  starts 
with  tlie  receipt  of  the  message  from 
the  President  by  the  Congress.  That  is 
the  normal  and,  to  this  Senator's 
knowledge,  the  only  way  that  other  leg- 
islative veto  provisions  with  some  form 
of  clock  nmning  after  their  receipt  have 
been  stijuctured.  It  is  the  typical  case  for 
legislative  vetoes  such  as  the  one,  for 
example,  we  are  dealing  with  in  the 
AWAca  case,  that  the  question  of  the 
clock  tl^t  is  relative  to  the  sale  of  arms 


to  Saudi  Arabia  begins  to  nm  with  the 
receipt  of  the  Presidential  message. 

However,  it  is  also  clear  and  in  black 
and  white  that  the  statement  of  the 
conference  managers  relative  to  dispo- 
sition indicated  that  it  was  the  confer- 
ence's intent  that  that  clock  referred 
to  the  referral  of  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
or  to  the  committee  of  Jurisdiction.  This 
is  a  strong  inconsistency,  in  this  Sena- 
te's mind,  between  the  statement  within 
the  statute  and  the  statements  by  the 
conference  managers. 

However,  through  discussions  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  and  others,  it  is 
also  clear  that  men  of  good  will  are  go- 
ing to  disagree  on  how  to  interpret  the 
language  of  the  statute.  It  is  not  clear. 
The  word  "it"  is  used  far  too  frequently 
and  there  Is  confusion  about  the  ante- 
cedent that  relates  to  that  "It."  None- 
theless, however  we  may  disagree,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  procedural  vote  before  we  can 
even  c<Hne  to  the  basic  issue  that  is  at 
stake  and  that  procedurtd  vote  would 
certainly  not  go  in  the  direction  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
like  it  to.  So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  look  for  a  vehicle  by  which 
this  resolution  of  disapproval  can  be 
brought  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible at  this  point  to  do  it  under  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  that  allow  a 
motion  to  discharge  to  become  highly 
privileged. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  First,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  how  much  I  regret  we  have  to  dis- 
agree on  this  interpretation  of  the  law. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  a  valued 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee.  I 
could  not  get  along  without  him  in  most 
instances.  He  has  been  very  helpful  to  me 
and  the  entire  committee  in  many,  many 
instances  over  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  is  correct.  If  one  reads  from  the  law 
on  procedures  for  discharging  the  com- 
mittee, most  of  it  seems  to  be  very  clear 
that  the  20  days  start  to  run  on  the  day 
that  the  resolution  is  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. There  is  one  sentence  that  clouds 
all  of  that  other  evidence.  I  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  poorly  written.  Neither  one 
of  us  being  an  attorney,  having  had  the 
good  sense  not  to  go  to  law  school,  we 
sometimes  have  better  judgment  as  a  re- 
sult. I  just  state  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  referred  to  what  the  intent 
of  the  managers  was  to  resolve  this  dis- 
pute. They  say  section  307(g)(5)  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for  discharging  the 
committee  from  consideration  of  the  S3m- 
thetic  fuel  action  if  the  committee  has 
not  reported  a  resolution  of  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  action  within  20  days 
after  the  referral  of  the  resolution.  "Any 
member  who  favors  the  particular  reso- 
lution may  move  on  the  floor  of  the  re- 
spective House  to  discharge  the  commit- 
tee from  consideration  of  the  resolution." 

Although  the  language  leaves  a  loop- 
hole or  leaves  ambigiiity,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  doubt  whatsoever  what  their 


Intent  was.  So  I  can  take  no  other  posi- 
tion than  that  the  resolution  can  only 
be  brought  up  today  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
I  had  been  on  that  conference,  because, 
having  spent  some  time  dealing  with  leg- 
islative veto  provisions  and  how  one  can 
assure  that  there  will  be  a  fair  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution  of  disapproval, 
certainly,  I  would  have  thought  that  the 
conferees  would  have  Interpreted  the 
language  of  their  bill  somewhat  differ- 
ently. 

It  does  not  make  much  sense  to  this 
Senator  to  require  that  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  be  introduced  on  the  same 
day  as  the  message  from  the  President  is 
received  in  the  absence  of  any  hearings 
or  any  opportunity  to  study  that  mes- 
sage. That  does  not  seem  very  logical. 
Also,  even  though  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  pointed  out  that  the  statement  of 
managers  does  indicate  the  intent  of  the 
conference  was  to  have  that  clock  run 
from  the  referral  of  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval, nevertheless,  the  law  does  say 
as  follows,  "If  the  committee  to  which  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  synthetic  fuel 
action  has  been  rei  erred  has  not  reported 
it  at  the  end  of  20  calendar  days  after 
it  was  received  by  the  House  involved.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  move  either  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  such  resolution  or  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  any  other  resolution  with 
respect  to  such  synthetic  fuel  action 
which  had  been  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee." 

Mr.  President,  the  difiQculty  in  legal 
interpretation  of  these  words  is  what  do 
all  those  "its"  refer  to?  The  first  "it" 
does,  to  this  Senator,  appear  to  refer  to 
the  resolution,  since  it  refers  to  the  com- 
mittee reporting  "it,"  and  only  resolu- 
tions are  reported  in  this  case. 

The  second  "it,"  which  qualifies  the 
20  calendar  days,  is  followed  by  the 
phrase  "was  received  by  the  House  in- 
volved." 

It  would  be  this  Senator's  interpreta- 
tion if  he  were  a  judge  that  only  messages 
are  received  by  Houses  and,  therefore, 
that  "it"  has  to  refer  to  the  message  froin 
the  President  and  not  to  the  resolution 
of  disapproval  reported  to  the  committee. 

In  the  absence  of  any  language  from 
the  conferees,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
have  been  my  intention  to  follow  that 
interpretation  and  move  to  have  the 
committee  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution.  But  in  the 
face  of  the  conferees'  own  language  giv- 
ing a  different  interpretation,  it  does  not 
appear  that  a  point  of  order  could  be 
overturned  as  indicated  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, since  they  would  not  choose 
to  interpret  the  law,  they  only  choose  to 
interpret  precedents  and  it  would  be  up 
to  the  Senate  to  decide.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  that  at  some  point  in  the  future, 
we  can  get  this  inconsistency  between 
statute  and  conference  committee  intent 
cleared  up,  because  I  have  a  feeling  we 
are  going  to  have  to  look  at  more  of  these 
loan  guarantees  relative  to  synfuels  in 
the  future.  I  at  least  have  been  alerted 
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to  the  fact  that  resolution*  of  disap- 
proval must  be  submitted  on  the  day  the 
message  is  received  in  order  for  them  to 
have  a  chance  for  consideration. 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  once 
more?  

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
I  agree  that  the  ambiguity  certainly 
should  be  corrected.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  misleading  in  that  one  para- 
graph. I  doubt  that  the  managers  mis- 
interpreted the  language.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  often  in  conferences, 
when  you  go  late  into  the  night,  the  lan- 
guage does  not  quite  end  up  being  writ- 
ten the  way  it  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, I  believe,  in  that  the  time  clock  may 
have  bMn  not  set  correctly  to  begin  with. 
So  not  only  is  there  ambigiiity  in  the  law 
but,  to  make  it  consistent  with  other 
types  of  legislative  vetoes,  we  probably 
should  look  at  it  from  that  standpoint  of 
making  it  a  consistent  policy  for  all  legis- 
lative vetoes,  so  we  are  looking  at  the 
same  basic  premise.  I  shall  help  the  Sen- 
ator in  that  effort  in  the  future  beyond 
this  immediate  case  so  we  are  not  forced 
Into  getting  on  the  floor  and  disputing 
Interpretation. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
knows  that  there  is  no  one  in  this  body 
I  hate  to  disagree  with  more,  because  he 
knows  that  since  the  day  he  arrived,  I 
have  been  jealous,  and  will  be  eternally 
jealous,  as  an  old  Air  Force  pilot  who 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  fly  into 
space.  I  have  to  admit  it:  I  have  that 
great  jealousy  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico;  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  correct 
that  sometime  by  getting  on  a  space 
shuttle,  so  that  I  will  not  have  to  live 
with  only  having  been  an  earthbound 
pUot  all  these  years. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMnr.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  Senator  would  carry  that  feeling  to 
the  point  of  allowing  us  to  proceed  4o  a 
vote  on  the  merits  of  the  Tosco  case.  I 
recognize  that  it  is  not  just  his  feelings 
on  this,  that  he  is  representing  the  feel- 
ings of  a  number  of  other  people. 

Mr.  GARN.  That  is  true;  and  if  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  can  guarantee 
me  a  ride  into  space,  I  might  reconsider. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  certainly  will  offer 
htm  one,  to  the  extent  that  I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  that  to  the  proper 
authorities. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
we  cannot  get  to  the  merits  of  this  par- 
ticular action  because  of  this  problem 
in  statute.  I  hope  that  everyone  in  the 
Senate  who  listens  to  or  reads  this  dis- 
cussion will  recognize  that  there  are  po- 
tentially other  inconsistencies  such  as 
this  and  that  the  need  to  do  their  home- 
work is  very  Important  in  trying  to  work 
out  these  things  beforehand. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Tosco  loan 
may  go  forward.  I  believe  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  administration's  other  poli- 
cies. It  certainly  is  unnecessary,  and  I 
hope  they  reconsider  that  action.  But  I 
recognize  that  at  this  point — at  least  at 
this  hour — ^it  will  not  be  possible  to  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

(Later  the  foUowlng  occurred: ) 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
no  more  than  3  minutes  in  support  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  with  respect 
to  the  loan  guarantee  to  Tosco. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
loan  guarantee  to  Toeco  imder  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  raises  several  dis- 
turbing questions  which  are  generic  to 
the  whole  issue  of  Federal  assistance  to 
synthetic  fuels  plants. 

The  first  is  the  question  of  whether  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  should 
be  called  upon  to  assist  a  project  largely 
supported  by  one  of  America's  biggest 
and  most  profitable  corporations. 

The  Colony  Oil  Shale  project  in  Para- 
chute, Colo.,  is  a  joint  venture  between 
Exxon  Corp.  and  Tosco,  one  of  America's 
largest  independent  oil  companies. 

The  loan  guarantee  given  to  Tosco  is 
set  at  75  percent  of  its  40  percent  total 
share  of  the  project.  This  is  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  Toeco  could  receive 
imder  the  terms  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act. 

A  DOE  representative  testified  last 
week  before  the  Banking  C<Hnmittee  that 
DOE  never  asked  how  much  aid  was  real- 
ly necessary  for  the  project  to  be  imder- 
taken  nor  did  the  agency  ask  if  Exxon 
would  fund  the  entire  project  if  no  loan 
guarantees  were  provided  to  Tosco. 

Tosco  asked  for  the  maximiun  pos- 
sible loan  guarantee  and  they  received 
it. 

I  am  further  concerned  that  the  col- 
lateral which  Tosco  put  up  was  largely 
limited  to  its  share  of  the  project,  which 
is  the  same  money  which  was  guaran- 
teed by  DOE.  Thus,  in  effect,  the  UJS. 
Government  is  being  offered  Its  own 
money  as  security.  Should  the  project 
fail,  DOE  is  left  with  little  other  than 
its  share  of  the  project  which  may  then 
be  worthless. 

The  loan  guarantee  program  was 
meant  to  insure  that  certain  priority 
synthetic  fuels  technologies  would  be 
funded  even  where  the  risks  to  private 
industry  were  large.  It  was  not  intended 
to  insure  that  particular  companies 
participate  in  synthetic  fuel  projects. 
However,  this  is  the  case  with  the  "Iosco 
loan  giiarantee.  I  see  no  reason  for  Tosco 
to  receive  a  guarantee  just  because  the 
money  is  available  and  their  process 
looks  promising. 

In  addition  to  these  factors,  it  was  the 
duty  of  DOE  to  see  that  the  American 
taxpayers  got  the  most  for  their  money. 
The  agency's  actions  have  failed  this 
test  with  regard  to  Tosco. 

The  other  important  flaw  in  this  loan 
guarantee  Is  that  it  runs  counter  to  the 
sensible  policy  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration which  seeks  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  off -budget  expenditures.  At  a 
time  when  the  administration  is  cutting 
down  on  loan  guarantees  to  farmers  and 
small  businesses  who  have  few  alterna- 
tive sources  of  funding,  why  should  we 
assist  this  multibillion  project  which  has 
met  no  test  of  need? 

If  the  DOE  and  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  the 
support  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  they  must  do  a  better  Job  of  de- 


termining which  projects  deserve  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  these  loan  guarantees 
are  Just  as  certain  to  increase  the  In- 
terest rates  and  to  use  up  our  limited 
supply  of  credit  as  a  direct  loan  or  ex- 
penditure by  the  Federal  Government  or 
borrowing  by  the  Federal  uovemment. 
So  I  hope  that  the  action  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
can  be  supported  by  the  Senate,  if  we 
can  work  out  the  procedural  problems. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his 
statement  and  support  in  this  matter. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  heard  our 
discussion  of  the  procedural  box  the  con- 
ferees got  themselves  into.  We  will  keep 
looking  at  the  matter  the  remainder  of 
the  day  and  see  tf  there  is  some  way  a 
vote  on  this  resolution  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  and  I  commend  him 
on  his  leadership  in  this  matter.  I  believe 
that  when  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  this, 
there  is  a  good  chance  we  will  have  strong 
support  en  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
the  actlcm  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  taken. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  morning  business  has  expired. 


RESTORATION  OF  MINIMUM  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pend  ng  business  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  blU  (HJi.  4331)  to  amend  tbe  Omnlbna 
ReconcUUUon  Act  of  1981  to  restore  mini- 
mum benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
thebUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  ouorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presldait,  while 
I  have  consistently  voted  to  end  the  cur- 
rent minimum  social  security  benefit 
provisions,  I  intend  to  support  the  cur- 
rent bill  to  amend  the  social  security  law. 
Here  Is  why:  H.R.  4331  as  reported  out 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  makes 
several  extremely  useful  chsinges  in  so- 
cial security  which  will  enable  the  retire- 
ment fund  to  meet  benefit  payments  in 
the  near  future  in  addition  to  restoring 
most  beneficiaries  currently  receiving 
the  minimum  social  security  benefit. 

The  committee  amendment  to  reallo- 
cate the  social  security  taxes  among  the 
three  trust  funds  and  allow  Interfund 
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borrowing  provides  welcomed  flexibility 
and  confidence  to  the  system. 

In  addition,  the  proposal  to  restore 
tht  $ll2-a-month  minimum  benefit  ex- 
cludes Ithose  retired  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  workers  whose  Qov- 
emmeit  pensions  exceed  $300  per  month. 
Of  coui'se,  even  those  individuals  receiv- 
ing sqbstantlal  Government  pensions 
would  btUl  be  entitled  to  receive  those 
social  Security  benefits  they  were  actu- 
ally ei^itled  to  based  upon  their  earn- 
ings paid  into  the  system. 

Whai  I  am  saying  here  Is  that  even 
though!  the  social  security  minimum 
benefit^  would  not  be  available  to  retired 
Federal,  State,  and  local  goverrjnent 
workers  who  have  pensions  exceeding 
$390  al  month,  they  would  still  get  a 
benefit  that  would  be,  say,  $115  or  $100 
or  $95,  pr  whatever.  It  would  not  be  $122, 
but  it  \^ould  be  what  they  earned.  What 
the  minimum  social  security  benefit  does 
is  to  provide  that  no  social  security  re- 
cipient,  wUl  (ret  less  than  $122.  This 
legislation  before  us  today,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  would  provide  that  people  who 
have  Government  pension  income  higher 
than  $300  a  month  might  get  less  than 
$122,  bit  in  no  case  less  than  what  they 
were  erltitled  to  under  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  a  very 
Important  fimdamental  issue  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  social  security  trust 
fund  wis  at  the  heart  of  the  initial  de- 
bate add  I  would  like  to  briefly  review  It 
at  this  time. 

Whai  was  proposed  was  that  the  mini- 
mum sicial  security  benefits  now  being 
receivea  by  about  3  million  people  be  re- 
calculaljed.  People  above  the  minimum 
would  get  what  they  had  earned.  Many 
people  l)elow  the  minimum  now  get  more 
than  thty  have  earned  from  the  amounts 
they  have  paid  in  and  the  number  of 
years  taey  have  paid  In. 

The  i)urpose  was  to  help  make  the 
social  Security  trust  funds  actuarily 
soimd.  ]|Iany  people,  some  with  large  in- 
comes ft-om  other  sources  or  other  pen- 
sions, set  a  minimum  payment  which 
they  did  not  earn.  My  view  was  and  still 
Is  that  [the  social  security  system  and 
fimds — like  any  good  insurance  pro- 
gram— should  pay  benefits  based  on 
what  is  paid  in  and  earned.  Also,  those 
in  need  must  be  taken  care  of.  But  addi- 
tional ajnoimts  should  be  paid  to  those 
who  ne^  the  money  from  the  general 
revenui 

I  wani  to  make  that  point  very  clear, 
Mr.  President. 

If  the*  minimiun  benefit  payment  had 
been  rescinded,  as  I  voted  and  as  others 
voted,  itj  would  not  have  meant  that  any- 
body Injneed  would  have  gone  In  need. 
It  woulq  have  meant  that  those  in  need 
would  git  what  they  need  from  the  sup- 
plementil  security  Income  (so-called 
SSIK      I 

The  ilesult  of  that  would  be  that  the 
social  sdcuritv  fund  would  not  be  used 
as  a  wel'are  fund.  You  would  not  drain 
the  social  security  fund  by  eliminating 
the  mini  mum  benefits.  In  the  first  place, 
if  you  al  KDllsh  the  minimum  social  secu- 
rity pavnent.  you  would  still  take  care 
of  thos<  who  are  needy  because  they 
would  g(  It  what  they  needed  out  of  SSI, 
but  you  would  also  keep  the  integrity  of 


the  fund  because  the  soclfd  security 
fund  would  not  lose  $1.3  billion  in  1982, 
$1.4  billion  in  1983,  and  $1.5  billion  in 
1984,  which  it  will  If  you  continue  the 
minimum  payment.  Therefore,  if  you 
abolish  the  minimum  payment  that 
fund  would  be  soimder  and  those  people 
who  rely  on  the  social  security  fund  to 
give  them  a  pension  they  have  earned 
would  be  in  a  position  of  not  having  that 
pension  reduced  on  the  ground  that  the 
fund  was  inadequate. 

That  is  why  I  took  the  position  I  took 
in  the  past,  which  is  that  we  should 
remove  the  minimum  social  security  pay- 
ment because,  as  I  say,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  social  security  fund 
should  be  protected,  so  we  would  not  be 
forced  to  reduce  pensions  to  those  who 
earned  them. 

Now,  let  me  run  down  the  effect  on 
the  various  beneficiaries  who  now  receive 
the  minimum  social  security  if  we  had 
eliminated  that. 

Of  the  3  million  people  who  now  get 
the  minimum  benefit  about  200,000  of 
them  earn  the  minimum  benefit  and, 
therefore,  would  continue  to  get  it.  In 
addition  to  that,  about  a  million  are 
dually  qualified.  They  have  a  spouse 
who  now  gets  social  security.  Whatever 
they  lost  by  having  their  minimum  bene- 
fit reduced,  their  spouse  would  get  back 
dollar  for  dollar  in  Increased  matching 
benefits.  There  would  be  no  loss  to  the 
couple.  They  would  get  exactly  the  same 
amount.  The  spouse  that  does  not  get 
the  minimum  benefit  would  get  more,  a 
dollar-for-dollar  match  on  what  the 
spouse  with  the  minimum  benefit  would 
lose. 

There  would  be  an  additional  500,000 
who  would  get  a  dollar-for-dollar  match 
because  they  now  get  supplemental 
security  income  and  they  would  have 
their  supplemental  security  income  in- 
creased by  the  exact  amount  they  lost 
in  the  minimum  benefit.  And  then  you 
have  a  substantial  number,  600,000  peo- 
ple, who.  In  losing  the  minimum  benefit, 
do  not  get  SSI  now.  and  would  lose  $10 
or  $15  or  $20,  or  perhaps  more,  whatever. 
The  difference  between  that  minimum 
benefit  of  $122  and  what  they  were 
actually  entitled  to.  They  would  be  able 
to  apply  for  SSI  and  they  would  get  it 
and  they  would  get  it  in  full,  what  they 
lost  in  giving  up  their  minimum  benefit. 
In  some  cases,  these  600,000  people 
who  get  the  minimum  benefit  and  who 
had  not  applied  for  the  SSI  would  get 
more  than  they  get  now  but  they  would 
not  get  less. 

The  point  of  all  of  that,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  these  funds  would  come  irom 
SSI,  which  is  the  general  revenues.  Not 
from  the  social  security  fund.  Let  me 
repeat.  That  additional  amount  to  help 
people  who  are  needy  but  had  not  earned 
what  they  needed,  they  would  get  that 
out  of  general  revenues  and  not  out  of 
the  social  security  fund.  So  the  social  se- 
curity fimd  would  not  be  used  as  a  wel- 
fare payment.  It  would  be  used  to  pay 
people  what  they  earned.  It  would  pre- 
serve the  IntesTity  of  the  system,  and  It 
would  save  literally  billions  over  the 
years  for  the  social  security  fund. 

Of  the  remaining  800,000  people,  a 
large  number  are  retired  Government 


employees  or  have  a  private  pension  plan 
or  have  other  sources  of  Income  and  do 
not,  and  should  not,  qualify  for  SSI 
benefits.  However,  we  are  makng  an  ex- 
ception for  retired  Government  workers 
in  the  case  of  this  legislation.  We  are 
saying  that  they  are  going  to  get  the 
minimum  benefit  if  their  other  income  is 
less  than  $300  a  month. 

So,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I 
favor  making  certain  that  every  person 
who  needs  and  is  dependent  on  the  so- 
cial security  minimum  amount  suffer  no 
loss. 

But  I  also  favor  having  a  social  se- 
curity trust  fund  pay  only  that  part  of 
the  minimum  which  the  person  earned. 
The  rest  should  be  paid  from  general 
revenues  or  other  sources. 

As  I  say,  this  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of 
bookkeeping.  Some  people  say,  "Well, 
what  difference  does  it  make?  It  all 
comes  out  of  the  same  pot."  It  does  not 
all  come  out  of  the  same  place. 

If  you  are  going  to  preserve  the  social 
security  fund  and  save,  as  I  say,  $1.3 
bUlion  in  1982,  $1.4  billion  in  1983,  and 
$1.5  billion  In  1984  and  subsequently, 
then  you  should  have  these  additional 
amounts  paid  by  SSI,  which  is  from  gen- 
eral revenues  and  not  out  of  the  limited 
social  security  fund.  But  this  legislation 
we  vote  on  today  does  not  take  us  down 
that  path. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  following  a  path 
which  does,  to  some  very  limited  extent, 
help  the  social  security  trust  fund  and 
which,  I  suppose  you  could  argue,  does 
provide  less  confusion  and  more  sim- 
plicity for  those  who  receive  the  mini- 
mum social  security  payment. 

I  think  It  would  be  better  to  face  up 
and  recognize  that  the  difference  be- 
tween what  people  earned  and  what  they 
were  getting  from  the  minimum  benefit 
payments  was  a  welfare  payment  and 
have  it  paid  by  the  general  revenues,  as 
I  say,  and  preserve  the  social  security 
trust  fund.  "ITils  legislation  will  not  do 
that. 

Historically,  what  has  happened  Is  the 
social  security  system  hsis  been  asked  to 
pay  for  programs  which  are  clearly  not 
a  part  of  the  social  security  system.  That 
Is  one  reason  why  reforms  In  the  system 
must  be  m-'de  to  keep  it  soimd. 

I  will  vote  for  this  bill,  but  the  more 
fundamental  issue  raised  must  still  be 
faced.  And  I  hope  some  way  tmd  some- 
how we  find  in  the  future  that  we  can 
meet  th's  problem  without  permitting 
the  social  security  system  to  bear  a  bur- 
den that  It  should  not  have  to  bear.  The 
social  security  system  should  be  retained 
in  all  its  Integrity  as  a  system  which  pays 
the  people  what  they  have  earned. 

I  think  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
soclsd  security  recipients  that  I   have 
talked  to  in  my  State — and  I  am  sure 
this  must  be  true  nationally — agree  with 
that.  They  do  not  want  to  see  their 
money  spent  for  other  purposes.  They 
want  it  to  come  back  as  they  earned  It 
and  as  they  deserve  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING    OFFICER     (Mrs. 
Hawkins)  .  The  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Madam  President,  the 
social  security  amendments  which  have 
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been  adopted  by  the  Finance  Committee 
are  a  victory  for  those  of  us  who  have 
tried  again  and  again  during  the  past 
few  months  to  get  an  inter  fund  borrow- 
ing amendment  passed  on  this  floor — 
and  tried  five  times  to  restore  the  mini- 
mum benefit  for  current  recipients. 

Each  time  we  offered  these  amend- 
ments, they  lost  by  a  very  close  vote. 

The  first  few  times  we  tried  to  restore 
the  minimum  benefit,  the  argument 
against  us  was  that  the  beneflt  was  not 
necessary — it  was  going  to  people  who 
did  not  need  it — eliminating  it  would  not 
hurt  any  of  the  truly  needy— the  Presi- 
dent had  proposed  that  the  minimum 
benefit  be  eliminated  for  all  current  and 
future  recipients  and  he  had  assured  us 
that  anyone  with  very  low  incomes  would 
not  be  hurt— they  would  be  able  to  apply 
for  welfare. 

And  then  we  began  hearing  more  and 
more  about  a  lot  of  people  who  would  be 
hurt  by  eliminating  the  minimimi  bene- 
fit— and  the  argimients  against  our  ef- 
forts to  restore  It  began  to  change. 

People  started  to  say  that  maybe  we 
should  restore  It  for  the  truly  needy.  And 
more  and  more  truly  needy  were  found. 
Then  even  the  President  said  he  would 
ask  us  to  restore  the  minimum  beneflt. 
Even  though  it  was  the  administration's 
original  proposal — and  insistence — that 
it  be  eliminated  for  everyone. 

Three  weeks  ago,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment— for  the  fifth  time — to  restore  the 
minimum  beneflt  for  all  current  recipi- 
ents. That  has  always  been  my  position. 
We  lost  again  by  a  very  close  vote. 

The  Finance  Committee  provision  we 
have  before  us  today  would  restore, the 
full  minimum  beneflt  for  current  recipi- 
ents— except  for  a  very  small  propor- 
tion— about  15  percent — who  also  receive 
fairly  substantial  public  pensions  in  ad- 
dition to  the  social  security  minimum 
beneflt. 

These  recipients  would  still  receive 
whatever  social  security  amount  they  are 
entitled  to  based  on  their  social  security 
earnings  record.  But  any  minimum  bene- 
flt amount  now  received  in  excess  of  what 
they  are  actually  entitled  to  would  be 
reduced — dollar  for  dollar — for  the 
amount  they  receive  in  other  public  pen- 
sions over  $300. 

People  with  small  pensions  would  still 
be  able  to  receive  the  full  minimum  bene- 
flt. People  with  larger  pensions  would 
have  some  reduction  in  the  minimum 
benefit — the  larger  the  public  pension, 
the  higher  the  reduction.  But  no  one 
would  receive  less  social  security  than 
they  are  entitled  to,  based  on  their  earn- 
ings record. 

If  we  are  to  restore  the  minimum  bene- 
fit for  this  group  of  people  too,  I  think 
the  best  way  *.o  do  that  now  is  in  a  House 
and  Senate  conference  on  this  bill.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee acted  in  good  faith  and  that  our 
concerns  about  those  beneflcarles  who 
would  be  hit  very  hard  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  minimum  laeneflt  have  been 
addressed. 

We  also  tried  very  hard  to  get  Senate 
approval  of  interfund  borrowing. 

This  bill  authorizes  Interfund  borrow- 
ing—and gives  us  enough  flexibility  to 
adjust  to  imbalances  among  the  three 


social  security  trust  funds  during  the 
next  few  years.  This  is  the  short-term 
period  of  difficulty  we  have  all  been  hear- 
ing so  much  about.  The  effect  of  this 
proposal  is  the  same  as  the  earlier 
amendments  we  offered  to  authorize 
interfund  borrowing. 

We  will  all  be  watching  the  perform- 
ance of  the  economy  very  closely  during 
the  next  few  months  and  years — but  un- 
less all  the  experts  are  wrong  and  we 
have  a  very  bad  performance  indeed — 
accepting  this  interfund  borrowing 
amendment  should  put  an  end  to  all  the 
horror  stories  about  social  security  go  ng 
broke  in  the  next  few  months  or  years. 

Let  us  vote  for  this  bui.  lake  care  of 
the  short-term  social  security  problem, 
restore  the  minimimi  benefit,  remove  the 
atmosphere  of  crisis  surround^n-?  soo'al 
security,  and  get  on  with  a  reasoned  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  we  know  are 
still  coming  in  the  next  iew  ^t.^^^L■.^. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS   UNTIL    i:30    P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  It  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  a 
number  of  Senators  are  involved  in  a 
caucus  meeting  today,  which  no  doubt 
will  address  itself,  in  part,  at  least,  to 
the  pending  amendment  to  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  leadership 
that  to  recess  the  Senate  at  this  time 
until  the  hour  of  1:30  pjn.,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  consideration  of  those  mat- 
ters in  caucus  and  permit  other  Sena- 
tors to  confer  on  the  further  course  of 
this  legislation  during  the  balance  of 
the  day,  would  be  useful. 

Madam  President,  for  the  reasons  just 
assigned.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  1 :  30  p  Jn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:24  p.m.,  recessed  until  1:30  pm.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Wallop). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  managers  of  *he  b'!l  a.-.i  :h? 
pending  amendment  will  be  available  to 
begin  debate  on  this  issue  »n  thj  nsxu  few 
moments.  For  the  time  being,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
tingly).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

THE    PRIVACT    ACT 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  Senate  arjproved  an  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Missouri, 


Mr.  Dakforth,  to  the  bill  currently  under 
consideration.  The  amendment  removes 
a  technical  oostacle  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  law  which  I  six>nsored  in  the 
96th  Congress.  I  am  referring  to  the 
prohibition  on  the  payment  of  social 
seciu-ity  disability  benefits  to  incarcer- 
ated felons. 

The  Privacy  Act  presents  a  potential 
obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
The  act  limits  access  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  to  the  social  secu- 
rity niunbers  of  Federal  prisoners.  This 
information  Is  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  almost 
3,000  prisoners  in  State  and  Federal 
prisons  receiving  social  security  dis- 
ability benefits.  The  cost  to  the  trust 
fund  is  about  $16  million  annually.  Mr. 
President,  we  cannot  continue  to  provide 
this  windfall  to  individuals  who  certainly 
do  not  need  or  deserve  the  benefits.  Pas- 
sage of  the  Danforth  amendment  will 
Insure  the  effective  implementation  of 
the  prohibition. 

I  do  have  reservations  about  langxrage 
in  the  amendment  which  would  preempt 
State  privacy  laws.  The  bill  which  I  had 
introduced  several  weeks  ago  only  af- 
fected the  Federal  Privacy  Act.  All  but 
one  State  have  assisted  in  identifying 
pr'sone-s  'n  •'tate  prisons. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel  that  this 
section  is  needed,  and  I  recMnmend  that 
the  conferees  look  carefully  at  it  before 
adopting  It  and  perhaps  they  will  see  fit 
to  adopt  the  provision  on  the  State  pri- 
vacy laws  in  conference. 

AKENDMEirr    NO.    5*1 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  once  again  back  to  considering 
the  amendment  which  was  laid  down 
and  debated  briefly  last  evening.  Before 
I  yield  the  fioor  to  other  speakers  who 
wish  to  speak  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
respond  to  some  of  the  statements  made 
in  opposition  to  my  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  (Mr.  Dols). 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  Roth  amendment, 
which  he  and  all  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  supported  in  1979  and 
again  in  1980  in  somewhat  watered -down 
form.  As  supposed  proof  of  that  asser- 
tion, he  noted,  for  example,  that  my 
amendment  would  earmark  a  portion  of 
the  windfall  tax  revenues  for  social  se- 
c'irlty.  whereas  the  Roth  amendment 
that  he  and  the  others  voted  for  would 
have  earmarked  a  portion  of  corporate 
taxes  for  the  same  purpose. 

T  ^^n-e-ie  to  the  Senator  there  is  a 
distinction,  but  I  challenge  him  to  tell 
us  where  there  is  a  difference.  The  Sen- 
ator defines  the  issue  before  us  as 
whether  it  is  wise  to  use  general  revenues 
for  soclsd  security.  But  he  does  not  and 
cannot  tell  us  why  it  is  any  less  sharing 
of  general  revenue  to  use  corporate  taxes 
than  windfall  taxes. 

In  truth,  there  is  no  difference. 

During  yesterday's  debate,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  put  in  the  Record  a  tran- 
script of  the  committee's  proceedings  oa 
the  Roth  amendment.  I  am  glad  he  did 
that,  because  I  was  prepared  to  read  por- 
tions of  that  transcript  in  this  debate. 
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As  it  i4  I  will  read  only  a  few  passages 
from  Senator  Roth's  own  arg:unients  in 
support  of  Ills  amendment,  so  that  we 
can  weigh  those  words  against  the  msist- 
ence  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that 
the  RoUi  amendment  was  not  bringing 
general;  revenue  into  social  security. 

On  page  13  through  page  15  of  that 
transcr^t  dated  October  19,  1979,  Sena- 
tor Roijj  made  very  clear  what  the  pur- 
pose of  his  amendment  was.  He  said: 

This  {^yroll  tax  freeze  would  be  financed 
by  tranaJTeiTlng  a  portion  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  in  increased  revenue  from  decontrol 
to  the  Hospital  Insurance  trust  fund. 

The  Social  Security  Advisory  Council's  1979 
report  etidorsed  the  approach  of  financing 
part  of  the  Hospital  Insurance  trust  fund 
from  th^  general  revenue.  By  earmarking 
these  special  funds  from  decontrol  we  can 
Insure  tie  stability  of  the  trust  funds. 

I  tblni  It  Is  important  to  point  out  that 
my  amendment — again,  to  repeat,  would  roll 
back  tha  payroU  tax  Increase  scheduled  for 
iQ'i  hv  ^uf-lnc  the  increased  revenues  from 
decontrol  Into  the  Medicare  trust  funds. 
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Members  of  this  body  have  to 
iid  the  transcript  and  the  plain 
the  amendment's  sponsor,  Sen- 
TH.  I  do  not  Icnow  what  trans- 
lator Dole  is  reading,  but  I  think 
Members  of  the  Senate  can  imderstand 
plain  Ejngllsh.  The  Roth  amendment 
openly  ijroposed  to  earmark  general  rev- 
enues for  one  of  the  social  security  trusts, 
amendment  enjoyed  the  sup- 
ivery  Republican  on  the  commit- 
pding  some  of  those  who  now  say 
jbe  a  dangerous  precedent. 

paint  the  word  "horse"  on  the 
cow,  but  it  is  still  a  cow.  All  the 
protestations  notwithstanding, 
he  cann0t  rewrite  legislative  history.  The 
fact  is  that  the  amendment  the  Senator 
is  now  iirgulng  would  be  a  "dangerous 
precedent"  is  in  every  essential  respect 
the  sam  j  as  the  amendment  he  and  other 
Republidan  Finance  Committee  members 
support^  in  1979,  and  it  follows  the 
same  approach  as  this  body  approved  in 
1980.      I 

Senator  wants  a  "dangerous 
^t,"  let  him  follow  this  adminls- 
approach  to  social  security 
m  be  summarized  In  two 
^ut  benefits.  That  is  his  answer, 
is  the  only  choice  we  will  be 
irselves  if  we  reject  this  smiend- 
^o  not  care  how  many  Presiden- 
ilsslons  you  appoint.  If  you  rule 
out  a  pajToll  tax  increase  as  most  of  us 
do.  and  if  you  reject  this  amendment  as 
Senator  !Dole  would  have  us  do,  then 
there  Is  only  one  possible  answer  to  the 
acknowl^ged  financial  problems  of  so- 
cial seciirity  and  that  is — cut  benefits. 
As  my  friend  from  Arkansas,  Senator 
Bumper4  J'*^6s  to  say.  "You  don't  have  to 
be  broke]  out  In  brilliance  to  understand 
that."  Tlie  American  people  understand 
that,  an4  that  is  why  they  are  solidly  be- 
hind the  iapproach  I  am  advocating.  That 
is  why  lAy  approach  was  recommended 
by  the  Social  Security  Advisory  CouncQ 
In  1979.  I 

Let  vA  get  back  to  dangerous  prece- 
dents. How  about  breaking  faith  with 
the  working  people  of  this  country  who 
thought  Ithey  had  a  contract  with  the 
Government?  Through  their  working 
lives,  th^r  pay  Into  social  security  on  the 
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assurance  they  will  be  entitled  to  its 
benefits  in  their  retirement  years.  But. 
Senator  Dole  and  the  administration 
want  to  change  that  contract.  They  say 
we  have  to  cut  benefits  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  program — an  abso- 
lute precedent — because  that  is  better 
than  the  other  precedent  of  using  some 
of  these  windfall  profits  to  shore  up  the 
system. 

Any  Senator  who  wants  to  carry  that 
case  back  to  working  people  and  the  re- 
tired people  back  home  has  that  choice. 
But  do  not  try  to  sell  your  case  to  people 
who  are  losing  benefits  on  the  arguments 
being  peddled  here  today  by  the  able 
floor  manager.  They  do  not  wash. 

In  the  past  day  or  two,  I  have  heard 
the  Senators  from  Kansas  and  Texas 
and  Louisiana  noting  that  it  is  easy  for 
me  to  propose  tapping  some  of  the 
enormous  oil  windfall  taxes  for  social 
security  because  I  do  not  have  any  oil 
production  in  my  State. 

They  are  almost  totally  correct.  We 
have  a  modest  amount  of  oil  production 
but  not  much.  All  I  have  are  oil  users 
who  pay  for  those  profits.  All  I  have  are 
elderly  citizens  who  have  to  steal  from 
their  food  budgets  to  pay  their  heating 
bills.  I  dD  not.  have  fat-cat  oil  companies 
in  my  State,  but  I  will  wager  this:  If 
these  Senators  from  the  oil  belt  take  a 
look  around,  they  will  find  that  even  they 
have  a  lot  more  senior  citizens  and  work- 
ing people  concerned  about  social  secu- 
rity than  they  have  people  profiting  from 
the  tax  giveaway  they  are  trying  to 
defend. 

That  is  the  Issue  here — plain  and  sim- 
ple. Are  we  going  to  use  this  $14  billion 
in  tax  funds  to  further  enrich  a  few. 
already  incredibly  profitable  oil  corpora- 
tions or  use  It  to  shore  up  a  seriously 
threatened  social  security  system? 

If  we  reject  this  approach  of  using 
some  part  of  the  unearned  windfall 
profits  for  social  security,  we  will  be 
committing  ourselves  irretrievably  to  the 
course  urged  by  Mr.  Stockman  and  Mr. 
Schweiker  and  that  is  to  make  massive 
cuts  in  benefits  and  probably  on  an  emer- 
gency, rescue  basis.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  If  you  reject  new  increases  in 
social  security  taxes,  which  most  of  us 
do.  and  you  turn  your  back  on  tJiis  pro- 
posal, then  you  have  committed  your- 
selves by  your  vote  to  future  benefit  cuts 
In  social  security.  If  and  when  that  sad 
day  arrives,  those  who  said  "no"  to  this 
viable  alternative,  which  was  recom- 
mended 2  years  ago  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Study  Commission  and  supported  by 
every  Republican  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  will  have  the  responsibility 
to  answer  to  the  voters. 

One  further  item:  Yesterday,  I  put 
Into  the  Record  three  letters  I  had  re- 
ceived from  organizations  In  support  of 
this  amendment.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
fourth  letter,  from  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens,  dated  October  13, 
1981,  addressed  to  me,  signed  by  William 
R.  Hutton,  executive  director.  That  orga- 
nization endorses  the  amendment  before 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Natiomai.  CoTOcn.  of  Sentok  CrnzxNs. 

Wathington,  D.C.,  October  13, 1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Eaclston. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Deis  Sznatob  EIaolbton:  On  behalf  of  all 
Social  Security  recipients,  we  urge  you  to 
support  two  measures,  H  R.  4331  and  Amend- 
ment 531,  to  prevent  a  loss  of  benefits  and 
to  provide  more  secure  funding  of  the  Social 
Security  system  In  the  short  term. 

H.R.  4331.  which  would  restore  the  Social 
Secxuity  minimum  benefit  eliminated  by  the 
Onmlbus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  would 
both  restore  Income  to  recipients  and  patch 
a  broken  promise.  It  would  enable  recipients 
to  retain  the  level  of  benefits  for  which  the 
Social  Security  Administration  declared  they 
were  eUglble  when  they  retired. 

H.R.  4331  would  preserve  the  level  of  bene- 
fits upon  which  recipients  depend  and  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  To  not  restore  the 
minimum  benefit  would  be  a  clear  breach  of 
faith  by  the  government. 

The  Amendment  631  proposed  by  Senator 
Eagleton  is  a  positive  step  In  the  effort  to 
meet  the  short-term  funding  needs  of  the 
Social  Security  system.  By  repealing  tax 
breaks  granted  for  newly  discovered  oil,  this 
amendment  would  provide  an  estimated  114.2 
billion  to  the  Social  Security  system.  It 
would  also  provide  a  greater  margin  of  safety 
and  security  to  the  trust  fund  than  we  now 
have. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  the  million  of 
elderly  people  who  depend  on  their  Social 
Security   income.    Please   support    them    by 
supporting  H.R.  4331  and  Amendment  531. 
Sincerely, 

William  R.  Hutton, 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  speak 
briefly,  because  I  know  others  want  to 
speak.  I  should  like  to  move  on  with  this 
and  other  amendments  and  finish  action 
on  the  bill  early  this  afternoon. 

There  have  been  votes  in  the  past 
about  general  funding  of  social  security. 
I  believe  the  record  will  indicate  that 
most  Republicans  and  many  Democrats 
are  opposed  to  using  general  revenues  to 
finance  the  social  security  system,  for 
two  very  good  reasons. 

Hrst  of  all.  it  would  violate  a  long- 
standing precedent  whereby  the  em- 
ployee and  employer  participate  equally. 

Second,  we  do  not  have  any  general 
revenues.  That  Is  why  we  are  trvlng  to 
figure  out  ways  to  cut  the  budget. 

It  Is  easy  to  stand  on  the  floor  and  say, 
"Let  us  take  it  out  of  oil  profits."  I  could 
say,  "Let  us  take  it  out  of  somebody  else's 
profits." 

The  fact  Is  that  a  lot  of  people  now 
receiving  social  security  benefits  may 
have  worked  in  the  oil  industry.  If  social 
security  action  is  going  to  hinge  on  what 
happened  October  19,  1979,  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  it  Is  well  to  lay  the 
committee  amendment  on  the  table 
ripht  now. 

Very  seldom  in  our  committee  do  we 
have  partisan  differences.  I  say  that 
sincerely,  because  under  the  chaJrman- 
sh'D  of  Senator  Long,  we  operated  under 
more  or  less  a  consensus  theory.  I  be- 
lieve we  pretty  much  do  the  same  now; 
but  in  this  one  instance  (October  19, 
1979)  we  had  a  partisan  difference. 

In  1977.  the  Carter  administration 
recommended — ^I  am  not  sure  how  cer- 
tain Senators  may  have  voted — that  we 
take  care  of  social  security  by  doing  a 
number  of  things,  including  imposing 
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six  tax  increases  on  working  men  and 
women  and  their  employers.  That 
passed — ^not  with  this  Senator's  vote — 
In  1977.  Two  of  those  tax  increases  have 
taken  effect,  and  four  more  are  coming 
between  now  and  1990. 

We  were  told  by  the  Democrats,  who 
then  controlled  the  Senate,  and  by  the 
President,  who  was  then  a  Demosrat, 
that  this  was  how  to  save  the  system — 
to  increase  the  taxes  on  the  woiUng 
people,  on  sma^  businesses  and  on  all 
the  other  people  who  pay  social  security 
taxes.  We  were  told  that  if  we  passed 
that  legislation,  we  would  not  have  to 
worry  about  social  security  until  the  year 
2030.  In  other  words,  we  were  going  to 
have  50-s(»ne  years  without  concerning 
ourselves  about  social  security.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  money  for  checks; 
and  we  would  not  have  to  worry  about 
cutting  the  benefits  or  doing  anything 
to  the  program  in  the  future. 

I  believe  that  was  well  Intended.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  somebody  said  that 
knowing  that  something  else  would  hap- 
pen. But  the  fact  Is — that  has  not  been 
the  case. 

So  we  are  back  here  today — and  I  hope 
we  will  be  back  later  this  year,  if  not 
early  next  year,  with  real  reforms — 
trjrlng  to  patch  up  a  sick  system. 

Now  we  see  an  effort  to  say,  "Let  us 
take  some  of  this  oil  money."  There  is 
something  about  oil  money,  as  I  said 
yesterday,  that  starts  the  Juices  flowing 
for  some  in  this  body,  particularly  Sen- 
ators from  non-oil  producing  States  and 
where  they  do  not  totally  understand  the 
industry. 

But  in  any  event  on  October  19,  1979, 
Senator  Roth  was  trying  to  freeze  1  year 
of  that  new  tax  that  President  Carter 
and  the  Democratic  Congress  gave  us. 
One  year  of  that  tax  he  wanted  to  freeze. 
He  said,  "We  cannot  Impose  additional 
taxes  on  working  men  and  women  and 
on  small  businessmen  and  women." 

In  an  effort  to  frustrate  that  vote,  and 
I  suggest  that  this  is  one  of  the  rare 
times  In  the  Finsoice  Committee  where 
we  had  a  partisan  difference.  Senator 
Ribicoff  moved  to  defer  the  vote  on  the 
Roth  proposed  and  I  moved  to  table  the 
Ribicoff  amendment.  I  prevailed  by  a 
vote  of  10  to  8.  Then  the  Roth  amend- 
ment failed  to  pass  on  a  10-to-lO  vote. 

The  Senator  is  right.  Every  Repub- 
lican voted  for  the  Roth  amendment, 
so  did  two  Democrats,  and  every  other 
Democrat  voted  against  the  Roth 
amendment.  This  would  indicate,  I  as- 
sume, that  those  Democrats  who  voted 
that  way  in  1979  will  certainly  vote 
against  the  Eagleton  amendment  today 
and,  according  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  then  these  Republicans  who 
voted  for  the  Roth  amendment  should 
vote  for  the  Eagleton  amendment  to- 
day. 

But  everyone  knows  that  is  specious 
and  that  the  vote  was  a  partisan  maneu- 
ver on  behalf  of  both  sides,  not  just 
Democrats  or  Republicans.  Both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  were  trying  to 
seize  the  initiative  on  a  very  contro- 
versial, delicate  area  of  social  security. 

So  I  think  we  can  Just  set  aside  the 
so-called  Roth  amendment.  Whether  it 
was  decontrol  or  windfall  profits,  It  Is 


well  understood  that  one  way  or  the 
other  it  was  fimding  social  security  w.ih 
general  revenues.  It  was  the  Republi- 
cans' purpose  to  indicate  that  we  want- 
ed to  get  a  vote  for  one  of  our  Repub- 
lican colleagues.  I  do  not  believe  that 
some  of  the  Senators  listed,  even  the  two 
Democrats  who  voted  with  us,  under- 
stood it  in  any  other  way. 

I  do  not  have  any  quarrel  with  the 
Senator's  amendment  except  I  Just  do 
not  think  it  is  a  precedent  we  wish  to 
set,  certainly  it  will  flnd  support.  It  will 
flnd  support  among  the  media — if  you 
mention  oil  they  print  headlines.  It  will 
catch  the  attention  of  the  right  people, 
maybe  not  the  right  people  but  people 
who  write,  put  it  that  way,  and  maybe 
others  who  report.  But  as  for  the  social 
security  system,  it  does  not  do  much  for 
the  social  security  system.  As  for  the  ap- 
propriations process,  it  does  very  little 
for  the  appropriations  process. 

I  have  said  to  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Hatfield,  "If 
you  think  you  have  problems  now  with 
appropriations,  Just  wait  till  we  give  you 
social  security  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. You  start  general  funding  of  so- 
cial security,  and  let  us  say  this  tax  ex- 
pires in  5  or  6  years  and  you  have  to  flnd 
all  this  money,  whatever  it  is,  $13  or  $14 
billion  in  some  other  area,  where  are  you 
going  to  go  then?" 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  dangerous 
precedent. 

I  cannot  support  the  amendment.  I 
stress  that  the  Roth  amendment  was  no 
precedent  for  what  we  seek  to  do  here 
today. 

Mr.  Eacleton  proposes  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 602  of  the  1981  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  and  divert  that  revenue  into  a 
special  social  security  trust  fund. 

I  might  also  add  it  is  the  flrst  effort  to 
dismantle  the  tax  reduction  package. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  conversation 
about  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the 
tax  cut  bill  that  Just  passed.  I  suggest 
we  are  probably  going  to  do  very  little  if 
anything.  Some  say  we  should  defer  the 
cuts  on  the  personal  side.  Some  say  we 
should  take  a  look  at  leasing.  Some  say 
we  should  open  it  all  up.  Some  say  we 
should  forget  about  the  third  year  or 
stretch  it  into  4  years. 

Some  of  these  arguments  may  be 
sound  down  the  road.  I  doubt  it.  They 
may  be  sound,  but  certainly  not  at  this 
point. 

I  think  the  facts  are  that  the  issue  Is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  adopt  a 
fimdamental  change  in  the  financing 
philosophy  of  social  security.  With  this 
kind  of  fundamental  change  under  con- 
sideration It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Eagleton  amendment  is  unlikely  to 
deal  with  the  potentially  huge  short-  and 
long-term  deficits  faced  by  social  secu- 
rity. 

As  Dr.  June  A.  O'Neill,  former  chief, 
H'lman  R?<Jources  Cost  Estimate  Unit, 
CBO,  wrote  in  her  article,  "Future  Fi- 
nancing of  the  System": 

ReUance  on  transfers  from  general  rev- 
enues could  make  it  more  difficult  to  keep 
program  expansion  within  bounds. 

J.  W.  Van  Gtorkom,  president  of  the 
Trans  Union  Corp.,  puts  his  finger  on  one 


of  the  most  important  reasons  we  should 
avoid  general  revenue  flnancing: 

In  my  opinion,  this  would  destroy  the  sys- 
tem as  we  know  it.  Although  the  use  of  such 
funds  might  be  modest  to  begin  with,  experi- 
ence tells  us  that  the  tem .station  to  use  more 
of  these  funds  would  be  overwhelming  to  a 
popularly  elected  Congress,  and  we  would 
eventually  reduce  social  security  to  another 
form  of  welfare. 

I  also  indicate,  as  I  did  yesterday,  it 
is  not  just  the  Republican  position  to 
stand  up  and  oppose  financing  this  sys- 
tem with  general  revenues,  as  you  will 
note  from  the  above  comments. 

I  even  daresay  that  as  to  some  who  may 
support  this  amendment  because  it  hap- 
pens to  deal  with  oil.  If  we  were  talking 
about  other  general  revenues  produced 
in  their  States  they  would  stand  hTe 
in  opposition.  But  I  understand  the 
greater  attraction  to  some.  If  we  are 
going  to  take  it  out  of  milk  we  might 
have  a  different  response  from  New  York. 
If  we  are  going  to  take  it  out  of  some- 
thing else  we  might  have  a  different  re- 
sponse from  Ohio. 

But  I  understand  that  three-letter 
word  does  attract  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest, I  might  say,  that  in  the  cme  sup- 
ply-side provision  we  adopted  wKh  rrf- 
erence  to  oil,  lowering  the  tax  on  newly 
discovered  oU,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
repeal  that  provision  whether  we  are 
talking  about  social  security  or  not. 

Let  me  quote  the  former  Democratic 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Al  Ullman,  who  opposed  use 
of  general  revenues  to  keep  social  secu- 
rity solvent.  To  quote  Congressman 
Ullman: 

We  must  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
trust  fund  concept:  when  we  Increase  bene- 
fits, we  must  also  increase  taxes.  Imposing 
general  revenues,  even  In  part,  would  lead 
to  a  feeling  of  social  security  as  welfare 
rather  than  a  matter  of  payment  and  right. 

The  Congressional  Budget  OflSce,  in 
its  February  1981  study  on  funding  op- 
tions for  social  security,  accurately 
points  out  the  fiscal  danger  of  using  gen- 
eral revenues  for  social  security : 

Finally,  whether  funds  from  outside  the 
system  were  transferred  on  a  loan  basis  or 
as  outright  grants,  the  inevitable  effect  of 
borrowing  would  be  either  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  other 
federal  programs  or  an  expansion  of  the 
deficit.  In  the  past,  the  Congress  has  found 
It  difficult  to  slow  increases  In  expenditures, 
since  a  iBLrge  fraction  of  federal  outlays  (in- 
cluding social  security)  are  regarded  as  rel- 
atively "uncontrollable".  If  other  federal 
programs  are  not  cut  accordingly,  the  fed- 
eral deficit  would  grow.  In  turn  triggering  a 
rise  In  the  price  level.  This  could  cause  so- 
cial security  expenditures  to  rise  still  fur- 
ther. If  such  an  outcome  were  to  be  avoided 
without  other  federal  program  cuts,  the  Con- 
gress might  have  to  turn  to  other  sources  for 
social  security  revenues. 

Use  of  general  revenues  would  irrev- 
ocably change  the  essential  character 
of  the  program.  Pressure  could  become 
almost  Irreslstable  to  emphasize  the  wel- 
fare aspects  of  the  program,  further  un- 
dermining the  link  between  tax  payments 
and  benefits. 

Social  security  expenditures  already 
account  for  28  percent  of  sill  Federal  ex- 
penditures. Allowing  even  limited  infu- 
sions of  general  revenues  will  increase 
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nuea  are  derived  from  tbtIoub  taxes,  some  of 
which  are  progressive  (such  as  the  Income 
tax)  and  others  of  which  weigh  relatively 
heavier  on  low-Income  persons  (such  as  cor- 


The  net  result  quite  possibly  Is  that  the 
financial  impact  of  any  general  revenues  Is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  payroll  taxes. 
The  big  difference  Is  that  the  payroll  taxes 
are  direct  and  quite  visible.  Injecting  gen- 
eral revenues  into  the  financing  of  OASOI 
or  HI  Is.  at  best,  misleading  the  American 
public  as  to  the  cost  of  the  program.  We 
should  have  sufficient  economic  maturity  to 
display  the  cost  of  the  program  out  In  the 
of>en  where  all  can  clearly  see  It. 

Even  If  the  expansionists  now  say  that 


that  pertentage  and  further  expand  that 
portiOTi  of  the  budget  considered  un- 
touchable and  uncontrollable.  „^_.... ^ , 

Rnally,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  any    poj^tjon  taxes,  which  are  passed  along  in 
general  fund  financing  could  ultimately     tjje  price  structure) . 

lead  to  iinflnanced  benefit  expansions.        — -— >♦  — 

could  result  in  means-testing  certain 
beneflts4-or  even  aU  benefits— and  could 
only  add  to  the  size  of  the  Federal  defl- 

^  Adoption  of  the  Eagleton  amendment 
will  (Hiiy  delay  meaningful  financing  re- 
form of  the  system. 

Mr  president.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Have  printed  in  the  Record  testi- 
mony bsl  Dr.  Robert  Kaplan  and  an  ar- 

tlolP  bv  iRobert  Myers  opposing  general     their  only  goal  in  using  general  revenues  Is 
MCie  Dy)iwucii-  «w  >-•  ^  ^^  ^  j^^  jjj  J  ^^  certain  that,  In 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  bs  follows: 

TSS-lkMOWT    BT   D«.    ROB»T   Kaplak 
apPOalNG  CSNXRAL  BEVXNXrXS 

The  Iniuslon  of  general  revenues  to  the 
social  se<iurlty  system  does  nothing  to  ad- 
dress the]  substantial  problems  of  unintend- 
ed beneflt  Increases  that  have  crept  Into 
social  security.  General  revenue  financing 
would  m*alc  these  problems. 

More  seriously,  once  the  link  was  broken 
between  benefit  Increases  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  peed  to  finance  them  with  payroll 
taxes  on  the  other  hand.  I  believe  the  fiscal 
dlsclpllna  of  the  social  security  system  would 
be  Berlou»lv  compromised. 

There  are  constant  pressures  to  Increase 
social  security  benefits  and  one  of  the  few 
ways  we]  have  of  continuing  them  Is  the 
liTik  to  fliiance  these  Increases  by  Increasing 
payroll  t^xes. 

Havlngithe  opportunity  of  increasing  ben- 
efits Justl  by  Increasing  the  deficit  In  the 
Federal  budget  would  not  be  a  healthy  de- 
relopmenit  for  social  security  and,  more 
broadly,  |or  the  country  at  large 
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ON  SociAi.  SscoarrT  fob  the  Na- 
ociATioN  of  Life  UNosa  w  aireas 
posmo  csmBAL  revsnues 
(By  Robert  Myers) 
than  four  decades  of  operation 
SDI  system.  It  has  been  financed 
g-range  self-supporting  basis  by 
loyer-employee  payroll  taxes.  The 
tton  also  prevails  for  the  HI  sys- 
h  of  these  programs,  there  have 
small  amount  of  general  revenues, 
but  this  fcas  only  been  done  with  respect  to 
small,  closed  groups  of  persons,  such  as 
military  feterans.  The  supplementary  Medi- 
cal Insumnce  portion  of  Medicare  has  been 
financed  (ubstantlally  from  general  revenues 
(currentlv.  about  71  percent  of  total  In- 
come) .  ^wever,  this  Is  a  different  matter, 
because  ilo  payroll  taxes  are  Involved,  but 
rather  only  enroUee  premiums. 

Those  'irho  advocate  partial  general-reve- 
nue final  clng  of  OASDI  and/or  HT  nresent 
many  dlfl  erent  reasons  and  Justifications  for 
such  action.  However,  the  real  reason.  In 
my  optnl  an.  Is  that  this  diverts  criticism 
from  wh4t  some  believe  to  be  the  high  cost 
and  hea^  Impact  of  the  current  payroll 
taxes  and  those  scheduled  for  the  future,  let 
alone  thdse  which  would  be  necessary  to 
finance  ecpanslon  of  the  program. 

At  pre  lent,  some  seek  to  alleviate  the 
short-run  financial  problems  by  financing 
part  of  Ht  from  general  revenues  and  divert- 
ing the  resulting  reduction  In  the  HI  tax  to 
OASDI.  This  "doing  It  with  mirrors"  tech- 
nlque  Is  "Justified"  on  the  ground  that,  be- 
cause the  HI  benefits  are  not  earnings  re- 
lated, but  rather  are  uniform  for  all  Insured 
persons,  t  Is  Inequitable  to  finance  them 
completetr  by  payroll  taxes:  the  general  reve- 


brlghter 
economic  days  in  the  future,  when  OASDI  Is 
In  better  financial  shape,  they  will  be  back 
advocating  the  same  for  OASDI.  If  this  Is 
done,  benefits  can  be  expanded  apparently 
painlessly  with  no  Increase  In  the  visible, 
direct  payroll  taxes. 

A  telling  argument  against  the  use  of  gen- 
eral revenues  to  finance  partially  OASDI 
and/or  HI  Is  that  currently  there  are  no 
general  revenues  available.  The  federal 
budget  Is,  and  for  many  years  has  been,  In 
a  serious  deficit  situation.  Where  will  the 
money  come  from  for  the  so-called  govern- 
ment contribution?  Will  new  taxes  be  levied, 
or  will  the  federal  budget  deficit  be  In- 
creased? The  latter  merely  means  printing- 
press   money   with   accompanying   Inflation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I 
just  suggest  that  there  are  an  adequate 
number  of  Democrats  and  Republicans 
who  are  going  to  focus  on  reform  of  the 
social  security  system. 

I  also  say  that  one  area  we  are  not 
going  to  discuss  very  seriously  is  the  use 
of  general  revenues.  There  is  no  support 
for  the  use  of  general  revenues.  To  be 
able  to  say  we  are  for  it  because  it  in- 
volves oil  might  be  worth  25  or  35  or  40 
votes,  but  I  suggest  if  we  were  facing  the 
question  head  on 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Porty-one. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  just  heard  41,  so  maybe 
41. 

In  any  event,  we  get  down  to  the  ques- 
tion of  true  reform  of  the  program.  I  am 
not  certain  just  when  that  will  take 
place.  But  I  hope  that  it  is  before  the 
1982  election.  Then  we  could  certainly 
consider  the  use  of  general  revenues  and 
maybe  even  something  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
I  would  not  support  that,  but  at  least  it 
could  be  considered.  If  we  are  going  to 
start  looking  at  general  revenue  funding 
we  should  look  at  all  the  general  rev- 
enues. I  wonder  if  the  Senator  is  going 
to  do  this  and  if  we  do  continue  will  we 
have  a  priority  list  of  which  programs 
we  will  cut?  How  do  we  make  up  the  dif- 
ference? So  for  the  reasons  stated,  and  I 
hope  they  will  be  persuasive  in  the  final 
analysis,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  might 
reject  this  amendment.  We  must  go 
ahead  and  pass  this  little  band-aid  to  re- 
store the  minimum  benefit  for  the  most 
part,  reallocate  taxes,  permit  interfund 
borrowing.  At  least  then  we  can  assure 
those  who  now  receive  benefits  that  they 
are  going  to  be  protected  through  1983, 
maybe  even  through  1984,  with  luck. 

Sooner  or  later  the  beneficiaries  In 
this  coimtry,  the  36  million  people  who 
receive   benefits,   and    the    115   million 


working  men  and  women  who  want  to 
receive  benefits  in  the  future  are  going 
to  insist  that  Congress  stand  up  and  do 
what  we  should  do.  Congress  must  stop 
backing  away  from  this  problem. 

The  Eagleton  amendment  Is  no  way  to 
approach  the  real  problem  we  have  In 
social  security. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
listened  with  great  interest  to  my  friend 
from  Kansas  talking  about  the  fact  that 
there  is  some  question  about  whether  we 
should  be  dipping  in  to  general  revenues 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  social 
security  system. 

As  I  understand  his  argument,  we  have 
not  done  it  before  and  therefore  we 
should  not  do  it  now. 

I  think  there  is  some  value  and  valid- 
ity to  having  consistency  when  we  act  In 
various  ways  in  our  Government.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  is  sufSclently  per- 
suasive for  us  to  fail  to  support  the 
Eagleton  amendment,  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of.  because  it  relates 
to  a  problem  that  zeroes  in  smd  touches 
so  many  millions  of  Americans. 

I  believe  it  provides  an  answer  In  a 
very  fair  and  equitable  way.  I  think  If 
there  are  any  words  that  have  not  been 
used  much  so  far  this  year,  they  are  the 
words  of  "equity  and  being  equitable," 
"being  fair,"  and  "being  just." 

Now,  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  when 
the  President  made  his  speech  on  tele- 
vision on  September  24,  he  stated  that: 

It  was  never  our  intention  to  take  this 
support  away  from  those  who  truly  need  It. 

Now,  the  fact  is,  when  you  look  at  the 
record,  when  the  OflQce  of  Management 
and  Budget  submitted  its  offlcicd  list  of 
cuts  to  Congress  In  April,  it  specifically 
provided  for  the  elimination  of  the  mini- 
mum benefit  payment. 

And  on  page  176  of  the  Blue  Book,  the 
OMB  said: 

The  security  trust  funds  can  no  longer  af- 
ford these  low  priority  payments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  that  same  page 
it  indicated  that  the  proposed  change 
was  the  following: 

Pay  social  security  recipients  only  their 
earned  benefits,  no  longer  giving  an  artificial 
minimum  amount  above  their  earned 
benefit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  those  of  us  who 
are  In  the  minority  have  consistently 
opposed  this  cut  in  the  minimum  social 
security  beneflt.  A  number  of  Senators 
have  offered  amendments  to  add  funds 
back.  Senator  Riegle,  if  my  recollection 
serves  me  right,  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York,  who 
L<;  on  the  floor,  Senator  Moynihan,  and 
I  think  Senator  Chiles  have  all  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  this  issue. 

On  September  24,  the  same  day  that 
President  Reagan  went  on  television,  the 
Senate,  controlled  by  the  Republican 
majority,  voted  against  the  motion  by 
Senator  Chiles  to  restore  the  beneflt. 
The  vote,  after  a  good  deal  of  arm  twist- 
ing, was  46  to  44. 

Now  we  see  the  Republican  Senators 
turning  around  on  this  issue.  And  I  am 
happy  to  see  them  turn  around.  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  they  have  seen  the 
light.  But  I  would  hope  that  they  might 
also  see  the  light  in  connection — Mr. 
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President,  may  we  have  order  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  hope 
that  they  would  see  the  light  and  undo 
the  error  of  their  ways  which  occurred 
when  the  tax  bill  was  passed  and  In 
which  was  Included  these  imbelievablc 
giveaways  to  the  oil  industry. 

The  giveaways  to  the  oil  Industry  just 
did  not  make  sense.  I  think  the  Nation 
was  calling  for  a  tax  cut.  And  I  do  not 
think  that  most  Members  of  Congress 
would  really  oppose  a  responsible  tax 
cut.  But  there  arises  in  these  legislative 
halls  either  a  sense  of  enthusiasm  or  a 
sense  of  being  able  to  get  all  that  is  pos- 
sible to  be  gotten. 

I  think  It  is  timely  that  we  refresh  our 
recollection  a  Uttle  bit  about  the  wind- 
fall proflt  tax.  The  fact  is  It  was  enacted 
when  there  was  a  Democratic  Congress 
here.  And  in  the  very  first  tax  bill  that 
the  Republicans  bring  forward,  what  do 
they  propose?  The  bill  comes  out  of  the 
Finance  Committee  with  a  $20  billion 
repeal  of  that  tax,  a  giveaway  to  the  oU 
industry  for  no  reason  whatsoever.  And 
then  some  people  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  they  recognize,  "Hey. 
this  Is  a  heyday  around  here.  Let's  get 
going.  If  we  can  get  20,  I  think  we  can 
get  a  heck  of  a  lot  more." 

And  so  they  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  offers  an  amendment  to  ciit 
back  an  additional  amount  from  the 
windfall  proflt  tax.  Then  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  savs, 
"Well,  if  you  are  going  to  go  part  of  the 
way,  you  may  as  well  go  all  the  way."  If 
mv  recollection  serves  me  correctly,  he 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  Domenici 
amendment,  so  that  the  total  amount  of 
tax  beneflts  to  the  oil  industry  at  that 
point  would  have  been  not  only  the  $20 
billion  in  the  bill,  but  Ein  additional  $2G 
billion,  as  well. 

Some  of  us  felt  that  that  subject  mer- 
ited extensive  debate.  And  after  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  debate,  an  effort 
was  made  to  table  the  Senator's  own 
motion.  As  we  all  know  and  recollect, 
the  motion  to  table  barely  carried. 

That  was  a  test  vote  to  see  whether 
or  not  we  had  sufScient  votes  on  our  side 
to  continue  the  debate.  When  it  was  ob- 
vious that  there  were  not  going  to  be 
suflQcient  votes  to  cut  off  debate,  the 
amendment  was  taken  down  and  the 
Senate  bill  left  this  body  with  only  the 
$20  billion  In  it.  And  $20  billion  was  not 
exactly  hay. 

The  bill  then  went  to  the  House.  And 
again  the  oil  companies  demanded  that 
they  get  their  share,  and  a  little  extra 
as  well.  And  when  it  got  to  the  House 
and  the  President  could  not  get  the  votes 
that  he  needed  from  some  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congresspersons,  If  you  please, 
he  made  a  deal  with  them.  He  made  a 
deal  to  give  them  $26  billion  more — $26 
billion  more — of  the  windfall  profit  taxes, 
up  to  $46  billion.  And  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  session.  In  the  conference  commit- 
tee, that  was  reduced  to  $33  billion. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  offers 
an  amendment,  which  I  and  others  have 
cosponsored,  and  we  are  saying,  "Let's 


take  out  of  that  $33  billion,  not  aU  of  it, 
just  $14.2  billion  of  It,  something  ap- 
proximating 40  percent  of  it.  Let  us  take 
the  tax  break  on  new  oil — 80  percent  of 
which  beneflts  the  50  largest  oil  com- 
panies. And  let  us  use  those  funds,  which 
never  should  have  been  repealed,  to  help 
the  senior  citizens  of  this  country,  to 
keep  viable  the  social  security  system 
in  this  coimtry  and  to  help  us  in  an  effort 
to  make  this  system  as  strong  and  viable 
as  we  all  want  it  to  be." 

The  social  security  system  Is  critical 
to  this  Nation's  credibility  with  its  own 
constituents.  The  basic  fact  about  the 
minimum  social  security  benefits  is  the 
average  payment  is  what?  A  pittance — 
$122  per  month.  Three  mlUion  people 
receive  minimum  beneflt  payments. 

TTie  people  who  really  receive  these 
beneflts  are  very  old  people.  Fully  a  mil- 
lion of  them  are  over  75  and  25  percent 
are  over  80  years  of  age.  Almost  65  per- 
cent of  the  beneficiaries  are  elderly 
women.  But  who  cares  about  them?  Take 
away  their  minimum  beneflts. 

Ihese  people  do  not  want  to  go  cm 
welf 8u«.  They  have  paid  their  funds  over 
a  period  of  years  into  the  social  security 
system,  and  we  owe  them  an  obligation 
to  give  them  the  minimum  beneflt  In 
order  to  retain  their  pride  and  to  f  ulflll 
our  promise. 

Cutting  the  minimum  beneflts  would 
add  costs  to  other  programs  in  supple- 
mental inoHne  and  in  medicaid.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  should  be  noted  that 
less  than  one-half  of  the  dollars  would 
actually  be  saved. 

The  realities  of  the  situation  are  that 
the  Eagleton  amendment  should  be 
passed.  It  makes  good  sense.  It  imposes 
no  burden  on  the  oil  industry. 

E^reryone  in  this  country  recognizes 
the  oil  industry  is  not  hurting.  This  is 
not  an  additionsil  tax  on  the  oil  industry. 
This  is  the  windfall  proflt  tax  that  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  as  a  condition 
to  the  President  having  decontrolled  the 
price  of  oil.  It  was  part  of  the  deal.  But 
then  in  the  first  Republican  adminis- 
tration to  get  control  of  the  Senate,  in 
the  first  tax  bill  that  they  have  an  oi>- 
portunity  to  act  on,  they  zero  in  and 
reduce  those  taxes  by  $33  billion. 

Now  we  are  asking  to  take  back  $14.2 
bilUon,  approximately  40  percent  of  that 
$33  billion.  We  are  asking  for  a  repeal 
of  the  tax  break  on  new  oil — a  tax  break 
that  overwhelmingly  beneflts  the  major 
oil  companies.  They  never  should  have 
gotten  that  break  in  the  first  place.  We 
are  asking  for  this  repeal  for  a  justifi- 
able, a  reasonable,  and  a  just  cause.  I 
think  the  Eagleton  amendment  should 
bo  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
and  intend  to  vote  for  the  Eagleton 
amendment.  The  general  thrust  of  the 


Eagleton  amendment  is  similar  In  pur- 
pose to  an  amendment  I  offered  in  the 
Finance  Committee  2  years  ago  when  the 
windfall  profic  tax  was  first  considered. 

However,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  pointed 
out,  my  amendment,  offered  in  October 
1979,  did  differ  in  specifics  with  the 
Eagleton  amendment.  At  that  time,  I 
proposed  to  use  part  of  the  additional 
revenues  generated  by  the  decontrol  of 
crude  oil  prices  to  fund  the  hospital 
insurance  fund.  The  amendment  also 
would  have  postponed  the  scheduled  in- 
crease in  social  security  taxes  for  1981. 
My  amendment  proposed  to  freeze  the 
social  security  tax  rate  and  the  wage  base 
to  pre-1981  levels  for  1  year. 

Earlier  in  the  debate  in  committee,  I 
indicated  my  intent  to  use  not  only  de- 
control revenues  out  also  part  of  the 
windfall  tax  Itself  for  the  social  security 
system.  However,  the  amendment  finally 
proposed  and  voted  on  in  committee 
involved  only  decontrol  revenues.  The 
amendment  was  defeated  on  a  tie  vote  of 
10  to  10,  with  8  Republicans  and  2  Demo- 
crats voting  for  it  and  10  Democrats  vot- 
ing against  it. 

And  so  I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  whether  you  voted  for  or 
against  my  amendment  in  1979, 1  do  not 
believe  they  should  be  constrained  by 
la^j:  vote  on  ihat  amendment. 

But  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  will 
vote  for  the  Eagleton  amendment.  As 
early  as  1977,  I  first  proposed  to  use 
energy  taxes  to  help  fund  the  social  se- 
curity system. 

When  the  Carter  administration  in- 
troduced the  first  severance  tax  proposal 
on  oil,  the  so-called  crude  oil  equaliza- 
tion tax  or  COET,  I  proposed  to  use  part 
of  the  revenues  from  the  tax  to  fund 
social  security.  The  proposal  was  de- 
feated both  in  the  Finance  Committee 
and  on  the  Senate  floor.  But  it  estab- 
lished the  groundwork  for  my  later  pro- 
posal relevant  to  the  windfall  proflt  tax. 

In  short,  I  started  down  the  road  that 
Senator  Eagleton  is  traveling  on  more 
than  4  years  ago.  It  was  a  lonely  road  at 
the  time  and  I  am  therefore  gratified 
to  see  so  many  converts  joining  with  me 
today  in  support  of  the  concept  of  using 
windfall  oil  revenues  for  social  security 
purposes. 

As  I  said  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  last  month  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  debt  limit  bill,  if  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  in 
1979  my  amendment  might  have  carried 
the  day.  I  welcome  his  suoport  today  and 
urge  mv  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in 
voting  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  pRiraTTY^^'-  OFFICER.  Ttit  Seo.- 
ator  frwn  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAw.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  briefly  to  state  my 
support  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  and  to  say  that  during 
the  Finance  Committee's  deliberations 
of  the  bill  now  before  us  I  offered  sub- 
stantially the  same  amendment.  It  failed 
of  adoption  in  the  Finance  Committee. 
It  may  be  that  on  further  considerations 
the  larger  group  in  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove it  today.  I  hope  they  will. 

This  will  give  us  $11.76  billion  in  the 
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TMin  IW  3  to  1986.  Tbmt  are  the  figures 
that  ms  proposal  also  enTiaaged.  It 
seems  to  me  It  is  very  much  In  the  range 
of  the  po^Ue  shortfall  that  could  occur, 
given    very    bad    breaks    in    economic 

Remeniber,  It  is  all  money  In  the 


Treasuryi  and  surpluses  in  that  sense, 
are  fun^ble.  If  this  money  were  not 
needed,  ft  would  on  paper  offset  deficits 
elsewhere.  If  It  turned  out  it  would  be 
needed,  then  Congress  to  do  what  it 
should  d<>,  to  provide  from  general  rev- 
enue 

led  Senator  from  Dela- 

indlcated  that  he,  who  is 

for  his  extravagance  in  tiiese 

1  been  advocaiting  such  a  pro- 


record,  and  for  those  in  the 

I  would  like  to  make  a  simple 
!iat  is  that  when  the  windfall 
profit  tax  was  adopted,  the  conferees, 
and  I  waA  a  member,  set  aside  2S  percent 
of  the  ailticipated  revenues  of  the  fund 
over  the  {period  of  the  tax,  over  the  pe- 
riod of  it4  life,  for  low-income  assistance. 

It  was  further  provided  that,  should 
the  revetiues  from  the  fund  reach  a 
higher  level  than  anticipated  in  the 
early  years,  this  assistance  should,  in 
fact,  be  33  percent. 

The  25  percent  was  to  be  divided,  tn 
turn,  bettveen  assistance  to  recipients  of 
the  aid  tp  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren and  supplementary  security  in- 
come aqd  a  program  of  emergency 
energy  assistance  for  oiher  low-income 
persons. 

This  money  is  now  being  collected  and 
it  is  in  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury. 
In  fiscal  1981,  some  $3.1  bUlion  was  put 
into  that  fund.  In  the  present  fiscal  year, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Ofllce  esti- 
mates $3169  billion  will  be  put  into  that 
fund.  It  will  be  running  up  to  $5  billion, 
maybe  more. 

Not  1  pennv  of  this  money  has  gone  to 
the  Durpese  that  the  law  designates.  Not 
a  nickle  of  the  windfall  profit  tax  has 
gone  to  beneficiaries  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  I  make  the  point  that  the 
APTX;  program  and  the  supplementary 
sec\irlty  income  program  are  part  of  the 
Social  Socurity  Act. 

llie  w^dfaU  profit  tax  had  a  quarter 
of  its  ret^enues  allocated  to  these  pur- 
poses bui  none  has  gone. 

Tlie  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  {does  not  more  than  fc^ow  the 
precise  iAtent  of  the  windfall  profit  tax 
and  instead  of  repealing  the  tax,  as  we 
did  in  Jttly.  allocates  a  portion  of  it  to 
an  excdlent  purpose,  one  along  the  line 
of  Congress  orlgtaal  intent. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
legitimate  use  for  that  money. 

Mr.  Prudent,  there  is  one  last  thing 
that  I  feel  I  have  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  ithe  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I 

It  is  alarming  to  me  that  he  has  not 
revealed  to  the  body  what  in  fact  I 
have  evqry  reason  to  believe  he  knows: 
That  in  the  new  parlance  of  the  ad- 
ministration we  no  longer  talk  of  tax  in- 
crease. We  talk  of  revenue  enhancement. 
Revenue  enhancement,  as  Mr.  Stockman 
put  it  before  the  Budget  Ccxnmlttee  this 
momlng|. 


This  would  be  a  form  of  revenue  en- 
hancement. Tax  increases  are  bad  but 
revenue  enhancement  is  good. 

Shall  we  do  it  again?  Tax  increases 
are  bad  but  revenue  enhancement  is 
good.  This  is  revenue  enhancement. 

Think  pcwltively  as  you  will  have  to 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  espousing 
more  than  one  such  enhancement  on  this 
fioot-  before  this  fiscal  year  is  out. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Delaware,  a  man  noted  for  his  forward- 
looking  vie-^s  about  the  possible  uses 
of  revenues,  will  Join  us  in  this  matter. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  congratulate 
my  friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
about  3  minutes  of  remarks  and  then  I 
am  preoared  to  vote,  if  that  be  the  de- 
sire of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  has 
three  motivations  behind  it. 

Motivation  No.  1,  the  self-evident  mo- 
tivation. $14  billion  taken  out  of  the  cor- 
porate treasuries  of  the  oil  companies 
and  put  into  the  social  security  system. 
Fourteen  billion  dollars  is  a  not  signifi- 
cant amount  of  money  and  it  would  help 
the  social  security  trust  fund  to  have 
that  kind  of  an  addition. 

Motivation  No.  2  was  to  rectify  a 
giveaway  that  was  part  of  the  1981  tax 
act  and  to  undo  part  of  that  giveaway, 
to  recapture  $14  billl<ni  that  should  not 
have  been  given  away  in  the  first  place. 

Motivation  No.  3  is  a  motivation  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Kansas  accused 
me,  and  to  which  I  plead  guilty.  It  Is  my 
endeavor  to  begin  the  dismantling  of  the 
1981  tax  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  1981  tax  act  Is  a 
millstone  around  the  neck  of  this  coun- 
try. That  is  not  just  the  observation  of 
Tom  Eagleton,  lawyer  from  Missouri. 
Tliat  Is  the  observation  of  perhaps  the 
most  slnglemost  respected,  the  single- 
most  distinguished,  the  slnglemost  lis- 
tened to  economist  in  the  United  States, 
Henry  Kaufman.  When  Henry  Kaufman 
speaks,  E.  P.  Button  listens. 

Henry  Kaufman  has  been  speaking 
loudly  and  clearly  since  April  22  of  this 
year  when  he  gave  his  now  famoiw 
market  rattling  speech  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club.  Five  days  later,  on 
April  27,  5  days  after  his  speech,  the 
market  peaked,  Dow  Jones  at  1024,  and 
it  has  been  downhill  since  then,  with  the 
most  serious  depression  in  the  market 
occurring  during  the  month  of  August, 
during  the  month  Immediately  following 
the  President  signing  the  tax  bill. 

Henry  Kaufman  spoke  again  this  Mon- 
day. Let  me  quote  a  portion  of  Henry 
Kaufman's  speech  in  the  press  account 
of  It  from  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Kaufman  again  crltlclred  President 
Reagan's  three-year  tax  cut  packaee,  which, 
he  said,  was  responsible  for  the  United  States 
Treaaury's  huge  cash  needs.  He  estimated 
that  Treasury  borrowings  of  up  to  $65  billion 
in  the  next  six  months  and  SSS  billion  In 
the  next  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1083,  would  put  upward  pressure  on  Interest 
rates  in  every  maturity.  "A  nooae  is  now 
tightening  around  the  credit  markets,"  Mr. 
Kaufman,  said. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  press 
account  of  Mr.  Kaufman's  speech  as 
carried  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 


Washington  Post  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
1981  tax  bill  remains  in  full  force  emd 
effect  as  now  written  between  now  and 
the  year  1984,  you  can  kiss  goodby  any 
remote  notion,  even  the  most  far-fetched 
notion,  of  a  balanced  budget  by  1984.  It 
is  impossible,  and  Henry  Kaufman  knows 
it.  Wall  Street  knows  it,  and  even  more 
and  more  corporate  America,  originally 
accelerated  by  the  1981  tax  act  but  now 
seriously  disturbed  at  the  revenue  drain 
created  by  that  bill,  the  worst  legisla- 
tive abomination  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  knows  it. 

That  is  a  strong  statement,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, considering  that  an  awful  lot  of 
abominable  things  have  come  out  of 
this  body  through  the  years.  But  nothing 
in  modem  history  will  do  as  much  to  kill 
this  American  economy  as  the  1981  tax 
act.  A  $750  billion  revenue  drain  over 
the  next  5  years,  as  Mr.  Kaufman  points 
out.  insures  continued  deficits  of  stag- 
gering amounts  and  Insures  high-interest 
rates  as  the  only  throttle  to  stifie  those 
deficits. 

Kaufman  predicts  that  interest  rates 
will  climb  to  24  or  25  percent  and  that 
they  will  remain  at  unacceptably  high 
levels  throughout  the  Ufetime  of  that 
tax  cut,  especially  the  next  5  years 
thereof.  Then  he  points  out  that  when 
you  factor  in  indexing — that  was  con- 
tained in  the  act,  to  take  effect  in  1985 — 
and  index  Federal  payment — social 
security,  military  retirement,  civil  serv- 
ice— on  the  upside  going  out  and  index 
tax  revenues  on  the  downside  coming 
in,  that  insures  Federal  deficits  into 
perpetuity,  everlastingly,  forever. 

So  this  is  my  third  motivation  on 
this  vote,  Mr.  President.  The  first,  as  I 
said,  is  to  help  the  beleaguered  social 
security  trust  fund.  The  second  is  to 
recapture  moneys  taken  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  and  put  in  the  treasury  of 
Mobil,  Texaco,  Exxon.  Conoco  if  it  is 
still  aUve,  and  to  capture  back  that 
which  imjustlfiably  and  unjustly  en- 
riched the  oil  companies. 

Third,  and  by  no  means  least,  is  the 
dismantling,  at  least  the  partial  dis- 
mantling, of  the  1981  tax  act.  I  know, 
from  talking  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Republican  side  as  we  whisper  in  each 
other's  ears  riding  over  on  the  train  or 
hanging  around  the  periphery  of  the 
Senate  Chamber,  many  of  them  have 
stated  that  there  was  overkill  in  the 
1981  tax  act:  that  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  got  In  the  un- 
holiest  of  unholy  bidding  wars  and  when 
they  started  giving  away  sweeteners  and 
played  the  old  radio  game  of  "Can  You 
Top  This?",  when  they  threw  in  the 
sweeteners  for  thoroughbred  racehorse 
votes  and  when  they  threw  to  the  oil 
to  get  the  comfort  of  the  oil  State  Sen- 
ators in  Congress,  and  when  they  threw 
in  this  and  that  to  get  this  group  of 
gypsy  moths  or  that  group  of  boll  weevils 
or  whatever  clique  they  were  trying  to 


pander  to.  the  net  resiilt  of  what  they 
did,  Mr.  President,  was  to  give  away  the 
n.S.  Treasury. 

That  bill,  hi  essence,  eliminates  cor- 
porate income  taxes  about  3  years  out. 
That  bill,  in  essence,  eliminates  Federal 
inheritance  taxes  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses 3  years  out.  And,  rest  assured, 
more  evil  is  yet  to  be  done.  Because  they 
only  gave  to  the  oil  companies  $33  bll- 
Uon.  That  is  all  they  could  get  thehr  mitts 
on  at  one  time.  But  rest  assured,  there 
will  be  other  tax  bills  with  other  gim- 
micks, with  other  sweeteners,  with  other 
biddixig  wars.  Then  they  will  try  to  grab 
the  whole  darned  bundle  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax. 

That  bill  is  a  millstone  around 
America's  neck  and  it  is  a  millstone 
around  the  neck  of  President  Reagan 
and  the  Republlcsm  Party.  They  have 
pahited  themselves  into  a  Catch  22  from 
which  they  cannot  extricate  themselves. 
And  the  time  will  come — ^thls  may  not 
be  the  time  and  the  hour  when  we  begin 
the  d<«"">^"tn»g  process  but,  as  certain 
as  I  am  standing  here,  some  time  during 
the  Presidency  of  Ronald  Reagan,  he 
will  have  to  come  back  to  this  body  and 
say  the  Federal  Government  has  to  have 
more  revenue. 

Senator  Motkihan  refers  to  it  as  rev- 
enue enhancement.  By  whatever  name 
you  want  to  call  it,  it  is  more  money 
going  into  the  Treasury,  it  is  more  taxes 
acquired  in  some  form,  way.  or  shape. 
And  he  will  have  to  come  back  because 
when  this  year's  deficit,  projected  by 
the  President  at  $42.5  billion,  comes  in 
at  $60  to  $70  bllllon-plus,  and  when 
the  net  deficit  is  way  out  of  range 
and  when  1984's  deficit  approaches  $100 
billion,  then  the  President  will  have  to 
admit  that  that  which  he  signed  with 
great  glee  and  acclaim  in  early  August 
of  1981  has  inflicted  grave  economic  pain 
on  this  country  and  has  created  these 
intolerably  high  interest  rates  that  are 
wiping  out  middle-  and  small-sized  busi- 
nesses and  farmers  by  the  hundreds — 
every  day,  every  week,  every  month. 

It  is  in  the  same  prediction  that  if  you 
look  at  the  last  quarter  of  this  year, 
calendar  1981,  the  rate  of  bankruptcies 
wlU  be  double  what  they  were  the  last 
quarter  of  oEilendar  1980.  and  the  same 
prediction  for  the  first  quarter  of  1982 
vis-a-vis  the  first  quarter  of  1981. 

Mr.  President,  I  plead  guilty  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  I  do  have  a  mo- 
tivation over  and  above  trying  to  get 
these  moneys  into  the  social  security 
system  and  trying  to  get  them  back  from 
the  oU  companies'  treasuries.  If  this 
amendment  carries,  then  this  Senate 
goes  on  record  as  saying  we  know  we 
made  a  mistake  in  the  1981  tax  act  and 
we  ought  to  begin  now  to  rectify  those 
mistakes  and  take  this  noose — those  are 
the  words  of  Henry  Kaufman — ^take  this 
noose  off  the  American  economy. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  support  this  amendment 
for  all  three  motives  that  I  have  es- 
poused. If  you  only  like  two,  vote  for  it 
because  of  two.  If  you  only  like  one,  vote 
for  It  because  of  one.  But  vote  for  it  in 
any  event,  because  it  is  an  amendment 
that  could  have  some  significant  ramifi- 
cations in  trylrg  to  get  this  country  out 


of  18  percent  prime  and  try  at  least  to 
give  some  small-  and  middle-sized  busi- 
nesses a  chance  to  survive. 
1 


[Prom  the  Washington  Pott,  Oct.  18,  1B81] 

KAtmcAir:   BxAOAif  Poucixs  Will  Do  Moss 

HasM — EcoMOMisr  Crm  Errxcr  on  Cbsdit 

(By  James  L.  Bowe,  Jr.) 

Nsw  YOBX,  October  13. — Henry  Kaufman, 
the  highly  respected  WaU  Street  economist 
whoM  dire  predictions  have  vexed  the  ad- 
ministration, said  today  that  President  Rea- 
gan's policies  will  weaken  the  nation's  credit 
system  ftirther  and  "in  turn,  our  economy 
will  experience  a  greater  deterioration." 

Kaufman,  chief  economist  of  Salomon 
Brothers  Inc.,  said  under  current  conditions, 
"we  m\i5t  regard  It  aa  an  achievement  If  our 
economy  continues  to  sputter  and  spurt," 
lurching  from  recession  to  recovery,  but  with 
a  sustained  period  of  economic  growth  or 
lower  Inflation  and  interest  rates. 

"To  expect  more  would  be  downright  im- 
reallstlc,"  Kaufman  said  In  a  speech  here  to 
the  Financial  Executives  Institute.  The  Rea- 
gan administration  has  been  angry  that  Wall 
Street — aa  evidenced  by  a  decUnmg  stock 
and  bond  market — has  not  been  more  enthu- 
siastic about  the  Reagan  administration's 
economic  policies. 

But  predictions  of  continuing  inflation 
and  high  Interest  rates  by  economists  like 
Kaufman  have  made  Investors  wary  about 
the  future.  They  worry,  like  Kaufman  does, 
that  budget  deficits  will  be  higher  than  the 
President  wants  and  predicts  and  that  the 
resulting  Federal  borrowing  will  crowd  out 
private  companies  from  the  debt  market. 

Meanwhile,  the  chief  economist  for  the 
Conference  Board,  a  research  group  spon- 
sored by  business,  said  the  second  U.S.  re- 
cession In  as  many  years  appears  to  be  under 
way. 

Albert  T.  Sommers  said  the  recession  was 
triggered  by  high  Interest  rates,  but  that 
once  a  progressive  weakening  in  the  economy 
has  started,  It  "runs  on  its  own  Internal  en- 
ergies. Even  reversals  in  the  originating 
causae — In  this  Instance,  a  reversal  Into  a 
significant  decline  of  Interest  rates — are 
unlikely  to  have  much  effect  for  a  consid- 
erable period." 

Sommers,  in  a  biweekly  letter,  noted  the 
sharp  increase  in  unemployment  In  recent 
months — it  increased  from  7.3  percent  In 
August  to  7V^  percent  last  month — as  evi- 
dence that  a  recession  is  under  way.  But  he 
said  there  is  no  reason  to  think  an  economic 
slowdown  need  be  "severe  or  prolonged." 

The  tax  cut,  which  earns  Kaufman's  criti- 
cism, will  help  moderate  a  slide.  The  reduc- 
tion, Sommers  said,  "which  appeared  far  too 
large  in  the  circumstances  of  just  a  month 
ago,  will  look  a  lot  less  undesirable  as  reces- 
sion proceeds  in  the  fourth  q-'artsr." 

Kaufman's  scenario,  which  he  calls  a 
Catch-23  situation,  is  one  of  conflicting  pol- 
icies that  will  result  In  successive  recessions 
and  halting  recoveries.  "Escapes,  if  any,  are 
very  few  and  hold  real  problems  ...  In  to- 
day's predicament,  as  In  all  Catch-23  traps, 
the  best-Intended  decisions  may  produce  the 
wrong  results;  measures  of  reUef  for  some 
may  produce  unanticipated  pain  for  others." 

Kaufman  has  been  a  persistent  critic  of 
President  Reagan's  policy  of  trying  to  achieve 
budgetary  balance  by  cutting  civilian  spend- 
ing and  relying  upon  a  tight  monetary  poUcy 
while  at  the  same  time  sharply  boosting  de- 
fense spending  and  lowering  tax  rates. 

The  high  Interest  rates  that  have  made  It 
so  difficult  for  the  economy  to  restime  a 
steady  growth  after  last  year's  brief  recession 
are  In  large  part  the  result  of  the  stringent 
policies  maintained  by  the  nation's  central 
bank,  the  Federal  Reserve,  which  has  tried  to 
slow  the  growth  of  money  In  the  economy 
by  making  It  both  expensive  and  scarce. 


ThKn  la  a  conflict  between  tight  money 
and  loose  budget  policies,  Kaufman  said,  that 
has  resulted  in  difficult  problems  for  every- 
one needing  credit.  Long-term  financing  is 
difficult  to  obtain  and  is  expensive,  forcing 
already  strapped  companies  to  borrow  their 
money  for  months  at  a  time  rather  than 
years. 

State  and  local  governments  are  having  a 
bard  time  selling  their  bonds,  while  banks, 
although  seemingly  faring  well,  are  not  In 
good  shape  for  the  long  haul.  Housing  con- 
struction has  sputtered  to  a  standstlU.  Auto 
sales  are  sluggish. 

The  widely  followed  Wall  Street  economist 
said  the  recent  slowdown  in  growth  of  one 
of  the  key  monetary  targets  (caUed  Ml-B) 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  tries  to  Influence, 
may  convince  the  central  bank  to  ease  up  on 
its  poUcles  and  that  as  a  result  short-term 
Interest  rates  might  fall  for  a  while. 

In  recent  weeks  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
appeared  less  hard-nosed  about  its  policies, 
and  a  key  Interest  rate,  the  so-called  federal 
funds  rate,  baa  dropped  from  the  16  percent 
range  to  less  than  13  percent.  As  a  result,  the 
prime  lending  rate  has  dropped  from  30  per- 
cent to  18  >4  percent  at  many  major  banks. 

Kaufman  said  he  anticipates  the  prima 
rate,  the  key  banking  rate  for  short-t^rm 
loans  to  businesses.  wUl  fall  to  16  percent  or 
17  percent  soon,  but  that  rates  will  cUmb 
after  that  when  the  Federal  Reserve  finds 
Itself  forced  to  tighten  Its  purse  strings 
again. 

Kaufman  said  that  he  agreed  with  Reagan 
that  defense  expenditures  need  to  be  In- 
creased. However,  Kaufman  said,  then  "the 
tax  cut  should  have  been  viewed  as  a  dis- 
cretionary decision  and  would  have  been 
prudent  only  if  the  resultant  budget  were 
in  reasonable  balance." 


[From  ths  New  Tork  Times,  Oct.  18,  1981] 

Kautman  Sees  New  Hicks  roa  Ra'TSS 

(By  Michael  Quint) 

Interest  rates  will  rise  to  new  highs  in  the 
next  six  months,  Henry  Kaufman,  a  promi- 
nent Wall  Street  economist,  warned  finan- 
cial executives  here  yesterday. 

In  the  stock  market,  which  waa  open  for 
tnidlng  dtirlng  the  Columbus  Day  hoUday, 
Mr.  Kaufman's  forecast  made  some  traders 
nervous,  even  though  it  was  not  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  one  he  has  l>een 
TnaWng  all  year.  Trading  volume  vrza  light, 
and  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  average  feU 
3.53  points,  although,  over  all.  gaining  stoclu 
slightly  outnumbered  decUnlng  stocks.  (Page 
D13.] 

In  the  previous  two  weeks  the  Dow  aver- 
age had  Increased  almost  60  points  on  the 
expectation  that  Interest  rates  would  con- 
tinue their  recent  decline.  Mr.  Kaufman,  ths 
chief  economist  at  Salomon  Brothers,  an  in- 
vestment banking  firm,  predicted  that  those 
declines  would  last  for  several  weeks  but  not 
through  year-end. 

In  the  weeks  before  Mr.  Kaufman's  speech 
to  the  SCO  ranking  corporate  finsuiclal  officers 
attending  the  Financial  Executives  Insti- 
tute's 60th  annual  conference  at  the  New 
York  Hilton  Hotel,  the  financial  markets 
have  occasionally  been  buffeted  by  rumors 
that  he  was  about  to  change  his  funda- 
mental Interest  rate  forecast.  For  several 
years  Mr.  Kaufman  has  been  one  of  WaU 
Street's  most  respected  voices  on  interest 
rates,  and  his  prestige  is  now  especlaUy  high 
becaiise  he  was  one  of  the  few  economists 
who  correctly  foresaw  this  year's  economic 
resilience  and  higher  Interest  rates. 
BPUiiaas  am  Sfusis 

In  his  speech  yesterday.  Mr.  Kaufman  said 
heavy  demands  for  short-term  credit  would 
continue  in  an  economy  characterized  by 
"sputters  and  spiirts."  A'ong  with  John  P. 
McOllIicuddy.  the  chairman  of  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust  Company,  who  f oUowed 
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hJm  In  vlsterday's  program.  Mr.  Kaufman 
warned  tlje  aasembled  treaaurers  and  flnan- 
claJ  vice  *rc8ldent»  that  the  nation's  credit 
markets  were  strained  and  could  be  the 
source  of  tinp'****^*  surprises. 

In  coming  weeks.  Mr.  Kaufman  said,  long- 
term  rate*  could  come  down  "a  bit,"  while 
the  bank  prime  rate  might  fall  to  16  or  17 
percent  aji  overnight  rates  for  loans  In  the 
Federal  fiJids  market  drop  to  12  percent  or 
13  perceniTcurrei.tly.  the  prime  rate  Is  ISVi 
or  19  percent,  while  Federal  funds  have  been 
trading  njosily  between  14  and  15  percent. 
By  the  laat  haif  of  this  quarter,  however.  Mr. 
Kaufman  said  Interest  rates  might  turn  up 
as  the  mciiey  supply  begins  growing  rapidly 
and  the  red  starts  making  credit  less  avail- 
able,       r 

Mr.  Kailfman's  comments  come  at  a  time 
when  corporate  treasurers  and  investors  are 
perplexedland  alarmed  by  the  persistence  of 
high  Interest  rates.  Short-  and  long-term 
rates  hav«  dropped  recently,  but  so  far  the 
decUnes  nave  not  been  great  enoxigh  for 
many  Industrial  companies  to  sell  long-term 
bonds  anc|  repay  their  mounting  short-term 
debt. 

Today's  \  schedule  for  the  conference, 
which  la<t8  through  tomorrow.  Includes 
presentations  by  Alva  O.  Way,  president  of 
the  American  Express  Company,  and  John 
S.  R.  Sha4.  chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commlssloin.  TotnosTtyw.  Pcllx  Ro- 
hatyn.  partner  at  Lazard  Prdres  &  Company, 
Is  scheduled  to  talk  about  bankruptcies  and 
bailouts.    I 

Commenting  on  the  recent  decline  In  rates. 
Mr.  Kaufnsin  said  after  his  speech  that  "the 
Federal  Reserve  is  trying  to  avoid  a  reces- 
sion and  pas  a  better-than-even  chance  of 
doing  so. "I  However,  In  his  speech,  he  made 
It  clear  thjat  success  in  avoiding  a  recession 
raises  the  tlsk  of  "more  dangerous  economic 
and  flnaniclal  consequences"  as  borrowers 
rely  excessively  on  short-term  financing  from 
banks  or  |he  commercial  paper  market. 

Mr.  Katifman  again  criticized  President 
Reagan's  ihree-year  tax  cut  package,  which, 
he  said,  was  responsible  for  the  United 
States  Trsasury's  huge  cash  needs.  He  esti- 
mated tha  t  Treasury  borrowings  of  up  to  $65 
billion  In  the  next  six  months  and  W5  bil- 
lion In  thi!  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1982, 
would  put  upward  pressure  on  rates  In  every 
maturity. 

"A  noo«e  Is  now  tightening  around  the 
credit  maikets."  Mr.  Kaufman  said,  adding 
that  the  <;lme  was  nearlng  when  It  would 
choke  othdr  sectors  of  the  economy  In  addi- 
tion to  hoi  islng. 

Mr.  Kaufman  stressed  that  the  financial 
markets  v<ere  face  J  with  a  welter  of  para- 
doxes thaq  would  cause  problems  despite  the 
best  Intenjtlons  of  economic  policy  makers. 
He  described  several  "Catch  23"  situations  In 
the  financial  markets. 

For  exatiple,  the  tax-exempt  savings  cer- 
tificates w)ll  strengthen  savings  institutions, 
he  said,  fakit  "will  have  adverse  market  re- 
percuslonat"  as  certificates  means  less  money 
Is  available  for  financing  short-term  busi- 
ness loan  I  demands.  Likewise,  he  said  ac- 
counting ^hanges  that  make  It  easier  for 
thrift  Institutions  to  sell  devalued  securities 
could  mean  extra  pressure  for  lower  prices 
and  hlghef  yields. 

Besides  Warning  of  the  perils  facing  the 
financial  markets.  Mr.  Kaufman  offered  sev- 
eral suggestions  to  economic  policy  makers 
during  nnfl  after  his  speech.  The  executive 
branch  of  Government,  he  said,  might  scale 
back  the  tix  cuts,  look  for  ways  of  spending 
less  on  dsfense  and  "enforce  competitive 
wage  and  ^rlce  agreements"  next  year. 

MORK   TLXX.TBIX   TZD 

The  Pe<ieral  Reserve.  Mr.  Kaufman  said, 
should  be  more  flexible  in  puttlni;  monetary 
policy  intji  effect.  He  said  the  Fed  should 
consider  vays  of  regulating  the  flow  of 
credit  In  the  economy.  perhi^>8  by  imposing 


marginal  capital  requirements  on  financial 
institutions  and  encouraging  longer  ma- 
turities. 

"If  we  can  sputter  and  spurt  for  a  few 
years  without  undermining  the  credit  mar- 
kets." Mr.  Kaufman  said  after  his  speech, 
then  the  big  military  spending  will  be  be- 
hind us  and  the  energy  problem  will  be  less. 
"Perhaps  f-en  we  cnn  realize  the  underlying 
strength  of  the  economy,"  he  concluded. 

Same  of  Mr.  Kaufman's  sternest  warnings 
were  reserved  for  business  financial  prac- 
tices, which  have  evolved  into  an  "unpre- 
cedented" reliance  on  short-term  borrowing 
rather  than  bond  or  stock  financing,  he  said. 

Mr.  McOllllcud:ly  of  Manufacturers  Han- 
over echoed  some  of  Mr.  Kaufnum's  warn- 
ings. He  said  that  Paul  A.  Volcker.  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  was  concerned 
enough  about  the  low  capitalization  of  large 
banks  that  It  "might  well  mean  that  large 
banks  will  be  coming  under  growing  pres- 
sure to  restrain  their  lendlnt;  activities." 

After  his  speech,  the  New  York  banker 
said.  "I  was  impressed  that  Mr.  Volcker  put 
such  emphasis  on  the  capital  Issue,"  al- 
though so  far  the  Fed  "has  not  been  jaw- 
boning the  banks  to  cut  their  lending."  He 
said  that  "corporate  treasurers  who  do  not 
have  firm  bank  leading  agreements  In  place 
ought  to  be  thinking  about  It." 

Concerning  Interest  rates.  Mr.  McOllll- 
cuddy  said  that  "rates  will  be  very  sticky  on 
the  downsllde,"  especially  the  bank  prime 
rate  where  more  of  the  once-low-cost  con- 
sumer de{>os!ts  are  being  shifted  Into  high- 
cost  tax-exempt  savings  certificates  or  six- 
month  money-market  savings  certificates. 

"I  see  little  In  the  outlook  that  would 
trigger  another  Inflationary  spiral"  Mr.  Mc- 
OUHcuddy  said,  adding  that  Interest  rates 
would  decline  gradually  as  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration convinced  Investors  that  It  was 
moving  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  this  amendment  provides 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  the 
American  people  to  test  the  priorities  of 
this  body. 

We  have  a  choice — vote  for  big  oil  or 
vote  for  social  security.  This  amendment 
will  not  affect  roysdty  owners,  heavy  oil, 
or  any  of  the  special  categories  of  ex- 
emptions from  the  tax  specially  designed 
for  independent  producers.  It  only  af- 
fects new  oil  production. 

New  oil  production  is  heavily  domi- 
nated by  the  big  oil  companies.  Accord- 
ing to  the  annual  oil  and  gas  survey  of 
the  Commerce  Department,  the  top  50 
oil  companies  own  82  percent  of  all  crude 
oil  production.  These  big  oil  companies 
receive  80  percent  of  all  crude  oil  rev- 
enues. They  control  74  percent  of  all  oil 
and  gas  field  properties,  and,  most  im- 
portantly they  control  94  percent  of  all 
offshore  properties  which  will  be  the 
source  of  almost  all  the  big  new  oil  finds. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
addressed  the  Nation  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  asked  for  cuts  and  belt-tighten- 
ing in  education  for  the  children  of  this 
country,  in  cutting  back  programs  that 
will  affect  the  elderly,  on  immunization 
programs  that  will  protect  the  health  of 
the  American  people.  Tighten  the  belt,  he 
told  all  of  those  individuals. 

Now,  on  this  vote  on  the  Eagleton 
amendment  we  are  going  to  ask  the  oil 
industry  to  tighten  its  belt  just  a  little 
bit,  too. 

The  question  I  must  ask  is  how  de- 


pressed 1«  the  oU  industry  compared  to 
the  rest  of  American  economy?  Merrill 
Lynch,  not  known  to  be  a  Democratic 
organ,  makes  this  assessment  in  their 
spring  report  of  the  American  petroleum 
industry.  They  state: 

Given  these  high  oil  prices  (133  per  barrel 
after  windfall  profits  taxes)  and  natural  gaa 
(tv  per  MCF  for  deep  gas)  prices,  new  oil 
discoveries  can  recover  all  costs  In  six  to  nine 
months,  while  deep  natural  gas  dlscoverlea 
can  pay  out  In  less  than  12  months.  This  com- 
pares with  three  to  five  year  payouts  prior  to 
the  OPEC  price  increase  In  1974.  buch  pay- 
outs probably  make  the  oil  exploration  busi- 
ness more  profitable  than  any  other  segment 
of  American  Industry. 

Now  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  it  was  Merrill  I^mch's  as- 
sessment that  "new  oil  discoveries" — that 
is  new,  not  old  oil — can  recover  all  costs 
in  6  to  9  months. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  how 
new  "incentives  '  are  needed.  In  the  last 
year  we  have  all  heard  about  the  new 
Republican  economics.  Now  we  also  have 
a  new  Republican  linguistics — a  tax  loop- 
hole for  anyone  else  is  an  "incentive"  to 
the  oil  companies. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues — do 
the  oil  companies  need  more  incentives 
to  find  oil  when  a  new  oil  well  with  the 
windfall  tax  will  pay  back  in  6  to  9 
months? 

Obviously  they  do  not.  Let  me  give  you 
Em  example.  The  press  has  been  filled 
with  reports  on  the  overthrust  belt.  These 
reports  have  told  about  how  risky  and 
how  expensive  it  is  to  explore  in  this  area. 
What  they  have  not  emphasized  is  that 
some  of  these  fields  were  worth  develop- 
ing even  with  much  lower  oil  prices.  Let 
me  quote  David  Work,  exploration  chief 
for  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana. 

Even  If  oil  prices  were  appreciably  lower 
than  they  are  today,  (this  field)  would  have 
been  well  worth  developing.  This  field  Is  a 
giant  among  giants.  It's  the  biggest  thing  In 
the  United  States  since  Prudhoe  Bay. 

Now  it  is  also  argued  that  the  windfall 
tax  on  new  oil  is  depressing  exploratory 
drilling  efforts.  That  is  a  preposterous 
claim  in  light  of  the  huge  increases  in 
exploratory  drilling  that  have  occurred 
since  the  windfall  profit  tax  was  passed. 

Let  me  quote  from  Petroleum  Inde- 
pendent, the  magazine  of  the  Independ- 
ent Petroleum  Producers  Association: 

More  encouraging  than  the  general  activ- 
ity gain  Is  the  fact  that  pure  exploration — 
the  drilling  of  new  field  wildcats — Is  30  per- 
cent ahead  of  last  year  and  that,  despite  the 
Increase.  18.7  percent  of  all  new  field  wildcat 
completions  resulted  In  some  sort  of  dis- 
covery. 

So  more  tax  loopholes  are  not  only 
unnecessary,  they  are  a  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

Two  months  ago  on  the  Senate  floor 
I  moved  to  recommit  the  1981  tax  legis- 
lation because  it  was  my  conviction  that 
it  was  unsound  energy  policy  and  unfair 
tax  policy  to  give  away  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  new  oil  tax  loopholes.  I  be- 
lieved that  by  increasing  the  exemptions 
from  the  windfall  profit  tax  we  were 
breaking  a  solemn  promise  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

•When  we  decontrolled  the  price  of  oil, 
we  promised  the  American  people  that 
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we  would  at  least  recover  50  percent  of 
the  windfall  tax.  But  the  tax  bill  we 
passed  in  August  cut  the  windfall  reve- 
nue by  15  percent — almost  $12  billion  in 
revenue  between  now  and  1986  and  about 
$33  billion  over  the  decade. 

Since  that  ill-considered  legislation 
was  passed,  it  has  become  clear  that  the 
deficit  in  1982  will  be  billions  of  dollars 
more  than  originally  expected.  These 
new  estimates  are  causing  many  to  re- 
think their  position  on  that  legislation. 
In  that  context,  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  imderstand  how  new  oil  tax  breaks 
were  enacted  last  August. 

Even  though  the  President,  as  a  can- 
didate, had  stated  his  unequivocal  op- 
position to  the  oil  windfall  tax,  he  re- 
quested no  changes  in  the  windfall  tax 
in  his  economic  recovery  tax  package. 

The  scores  of  special  interests  who 
wanted  special  tax  relief  were  promised 
that  a  second  tax  bill  would  follow.  The 
administration  counseled  those  special 
interests  that  revenue  for  new  special 
tax  relief  would  be  produced  by  renewed 
economic  growth. 

■Virtually  every  special  interest  heeded 
the  President's  advice — except  one — the 
oil  industry.  In  its  greed  it  demanded— 
as  a  price  of  its  support  of  the  tax  pack- 
age— billions  of  dollars  in  tax  relief. 

It  demanded  this  relief  despite  the 
fact  that  oU  decontrol  and  OPEC  had 
combined  to  produce  one  of  the  greatest 
transfers  of  wealth  in  the  history  of  the 
world — all  in  one  direction — from  the 
pocket  of  the  American  consumers  to  the 
coffers  of  the  oil  companies.  The  Klon- 
dike gold  rush  looked  like  pocket  change 
in  comparison.  The  oil  business— in  all 
its  elements — has  become  immensely 
profitable.  Prom  1956  through  1972  oil 
industry  profits  rose  at  an  average  of  2.6 
percent  per  year.  Then,  from  1973 
through  1980,  the  industry's  soared  to 
20.8  percent  a  year — almost  10  times 
more  profitable  than  the  previous  16 
years. 

During  the  same  period  that  oil  profits 
were  advancing  at  this  incredible  rate, 
the  growth  in  personal  income  was  one- 
third  less  than  from  1956  to  1972.  Let 
me  quote  the  senior  econcmiist  at  data 
resources: 

You  have  a  huge  Increase  In  profit  grqwth 
for  the  oil  Industry  and  a  sharp  decline  In 
real  personal  Income.  That  shows  the  clear 
shift  of  wealth. 

In  spite  of  a  tenfold  increase  of  its 
profits,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  oil 
industry  is  12  times  more  profitable  than 
the  rest  of  American  industry,  it  de- 
manded and  received  special  tax  relief. 

Now  as  the  cool  winds  of  fall  are  re- 
placing the  heat  of  August,  the  admin- 
istration is  being  forced  to  face  the  cold 
economic  facts — in  the  words  they  have 
so  often  thrown  at  us  Democrats — ^that 
there  is  no  free  lunch — that  they  can- 
not drastically  cut  business  taxes  and 
begin  the  most  massive  arms  buildup  in 
human  history — and  also  balance  the 
budget.  Not  voodoo — not  black  magic — 
not  astrology  can  repeal  second  grade 
arithmetic. 

And  so  now  the  President  has  pro- 
posed increasing  taxes  by  ending  special 
tax  breaks.  I  say  let  us  take  him  at  his 
word.  Let  us  repeal  the  oil  tax  giveaways 


that  were  c<mcelved  In  political  expedi- 
ency and  enacted  in  irresponsible  haste. 
One  of  the  principal  reascHis  that  the 
deficit  will  be  so  high  is  that  over  the 
next  5  years  those  oil  tax  breaks  will 
give  away  $11.8  billion  in  windfall  rev- 
enues and  $33  billion  over  the  next  10 
years.  I  said  at  that  time  that  it  did  not 
make  sense  to  me,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  miUces  sense  to  the  American  people, 
to  cut  school  lunches,  student  loans, 
transportation  for  the  blind  and  handi- 
capped at  the  same  time  we  were  in- 
creasing by  billions  of  dollars  the  loop- 
holes for  windfall  profits  for  the  oil 
companies. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  most 
new  oil  is  discovered  by  the  big  oil  com- 
panies. But,  I  still  hear  pleas  that  we 
must  oppose  this  amendment  because  it 
will  hurt  the  independents. 

I  think  my  colleagues  should  also  un- 
derstand that  these  independents  that 
we  are  trying  to  take  care  of  and  pro- 
tect are  many,  many  times  larger  than 
the  average  U.S.  company.  In  fact,  the 
income  of  the  average  oil  and  gas  com- 
pany in  the  United  States  was  12  times 
larger  than  the  income  of  the  average 
U.S.  company  for  the  most  recent  year. 
But.  of  course,  my  colleagues  have  ar- 
gued, "Well,  we're  not  talking  about  the 
average  company  because  that  data  is 
skewed  by  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
very  rich,  big  oil  companies."  They  ar- 
gue: "We're  talking  about  exemptions  for 
those  small  guys,  the  small  entrepre- 
neurs that  are  out  there — those  indi- 
vidual, one  owner  companies." 

Well,  I  have  also  looked  at  the  tax  data 
for  those  companies.  Those  small  one- 
owner  oil  companies  are  2V2  times  more 
profitable  than  the  average  small  Ameri- 
can company — 2  '/z  times  more  profitable. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  why  we 
need  to  give  those  companies  more  ex- 
emptions from  the  taxes  when  they  are 
already  2V2  times  more  profitable  than 
anyone  else.  But  that  was  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  billions  we  gave  away. 

In  summary,  I  support  the  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  end  special 
tax  breaks  for  the  oil  companies  that  sure 
12  times  as  profitable  as  the  average 
American  business. 

I  believe  it  is  imfair  to  the  millions  of 
elderly  Americans  to  threaten  cuts  in 
social  security  benefits  when  we  are  giv- 
ing tens  of  billions  to  the  oil  companies. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  letter  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Securitv,  Mr.  John 
Svahn,  be  included  in  the  Record.  It  ex- 
presses the  administration's  opposition 
to  the  use  of  general  revenues  for  the 
financing  of  social  security. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Commissioner 

or  SOCIAI.  SBCtJKITT, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  October  1, 1981. 
Hon.  RoBEtT  J.  Dole. 

Chairman.  Senate  Finance  Committee,  U.S. 

Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:   As  you  know,  there 

have  been  several  suggestions  from  within 

and  without  the  Congress  that  general  rev- 


enue fimds  (Income,  wlndfaU  profits  and 
excise  tax)  be  either  appropriated  or 
"loaned"  to  help  resolve  the  financing  of  the 
SocM.  Security  Trust  Punds. 

This  Is  to  repeat  for  the  record  this  Ad- 
ministration's strong  opposition  to  any  such 
action.  Our  position  Is  grounded  on  two 
primary  Issues : 

First,  the  Infusion  of  general  revenues  Into 
the  Trust  Funds  by  any  mechanism  would 
break  the  46-year-old  discipline  of  the  Trust 
Funds  which  has,  to  date,  ensured  that  the 
Congress.  Social  Security  beneficiaries  and 
taxpayers  alike  are  kept  mindful  that  vlal- 
ble.  earmarked  payroll  taxes  must  be  equated 
with  a  benefit  structure  those  taxes  are  In- 
tended to  su{q>ort. 

We  believe  that  to  break  that  discipline 
would  ultimately  lead  to  breaking  other 
long-standing  principles  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system,  including  the  most  basic  prin- 
ciple of  all :  that  Social  Security  Is  an  earned 
benefit  that  a  worker  Is  entitled  to  regard- 
less of  his  or  her  level  of  retirement  Income. 
The  Infusion  of  general  revenues  would  In- 
evitably lead  to  Intense  pressures  to  require 
retirees  to  undergo  means  testing.  In  effect 
converting  Social  Security  Into  a  welfare 
program. 

Second,  at  a  time  when  we  are  facing  a 
deficit  of  more  than  $40  bUllon  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  there  simply  are  not  general 
revenues  available  to  earmark  for  Social 
Security  or  any  other  program. 

Thus  any  general  revenue  dollar  diverted 
to  Social  Security  would  have  to  be  taken 
from  some  other  program  or  directly  from 
the  taxpayers'  pockets  in  Increased  general 
taxes.  Short  of  deepening  the  deficit,  there 
would  be  no  other  choice. 

We  fully  share  with  you  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  the  conviction  that  we 
must  act  soon  to  ensure  that  the  Social 
Security  system  Is  restored  to  solvency  and 
to  the  high  level  of  public  confidence  that 
the  system  has  historically  earned. 

But  we  strongly  hope  that  you  share  otir 
equally  deep  conviction  that  whatever  stepe 
we  may  take  toward  that  end  must  not  lead 
the  system  ultimately  astray  as  would  be  the 
case  where  we  to  abandon  the  discipline  of 
the  Trust  Fund  principle. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Svahn. 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  under  consideration  would 
take  us  on  a  dangerous  course.  The  pro- 
posal is  to  provide  funding  for  the  social 
security  program  out  of  Pederal  general 
revenues.  Passage  of  this  amendment 
would  create  an  illusion  of  security.  So- 
cial security  would  be  no  more  solvent 
after  passage  of  the  amendment  than 
beforehand.  The  only  difference  is  that 
a  mythical  entity  known  as  general  reve- 
nue would  supposedly  protect  the  pro- 
gram from  bankruptcy.  It  is  an  act  of  bad 
faith  by  those  who  portray  themselves  as 
true  defenders  of  social  security.  There 
are  no  general  revenues  for  social  se- 
er tv.  c  for  nnv  other  puroose.  That  Is 
why  we  have  had  to  cut  the  growth  in 
Federal  spending  this  year.  The  Treas- 
ury is  not  only  empty,  it  is  in  the  red. 

The  proponents  of  the  amendment 
argue  that  they  will  Increase  general 
revenues  by  increasing  the  tax  on  newly 
discovered  oil.  But,  tven  their  own  eco- 
nomic assumptions  predict  that  the  tax 
will  collect  about  $14  billion  over  the 
next  few  years.  The  projected  short- 
rantre  social  security  deficit  is  anjrwhere 
from  £11  billion  to  $111  billion.  The  $il 
billion  figure,  which  is  close  to  the  reve- 
nue pickup  through  the  amendment.  Is 
based  on  the  most  optimistic  assump- 
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tlons  that  could  be  made  about  the  econ- 
omy. No  pne  accepts  this  prediction. 
The  $14  billion  will  not  keep  social 


ivent.  But.  It  Is  a  means  to 
door  to  further  general  revenue 
for  soda!  security.  Since  the 
in  deficit,  we  would  have  to 
e  printing  presses.  The  result 
,tioci  and  lower  real  economic 


security 

openth( 

flnanc: 

budget 

turn  on 

lsm(»eliiflai 

growth.  I 

I  shoi^d  also  point  out  that  the  as- 
sumpUosi  that  the  tax  will  raise  $14  bU- 
lion  is  overly  optimistic.  Every  revenue 
assumption  regarding  the  windfall  profit 
tax  has  been  too  high.  The  tax  is  an 
erratic  source  of  Income,  and  it  would  be 
irresp(H)4ible  to  rely  on  such  an  uncer- 
tain sou^  of  revenue  to  protect  retire- 
ment beaeflts. 

When  ihe  Committee  oo  Economic  Se- 
curity drafted  the  original  Social  Secu- 
rity Act]  President  Roosevelt  rejected 
any  sugaestlon  that  general  revenues  be 
used  to  flnance  the  program.  He  Insisted 
that  the  program  be  self -financing.  This 
principle  has  been  maintained  for  the 
past  45  years.  The  last  time  the  Senate 
voted  on  using  general  revmues  was  in 
1967,  an4  the  motion  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  82  to  6.  The  Congress  will  con- 
sider prc^KMals  next  spring  on  preserving 
the  flnai^ilal  stability  of  social  security. 
We  will  develop  a  sensible  program  at 
that  time.  This  Is  not  the  time  to  try  to 
use  nonefclstent  general  revenues  for  the 
social  security  program.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  no 
more  requests  for  time  on  that  side.  In 
about  2  minutes,  I  shall  move  to  table 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Kaiisas  allow  me  just  20  seconds,  to 
observe  that  the  revenue  enhancement 
language  Is  that  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  I  re- 
ported it  to  this  body  as  having  sur- 
faced, aq  they  say,  at  about  11:30  this 
morning.;  I  am  sure  we  shall  see  more  of 
enhancement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  a  term 
that  has  been  around  a  while,  but  I  am 
sure  we  ^hall  see  more  of  It — at  least  the 
term. 

Let  m#  say  finally  that  I  heard  this 
same  speech  from  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri abciit  the  race  horses.  That  amend- 
ment came  from  that  side.  I  might  add. 
We  tried  to  work  it  out;  I  thought  it  had 
some  merit. 

Mr.  Pijesident.  the  Soiator  trom  Mis- 
souri Is  honest  In  his  convictions.  He 
voted  against  tax  relief  for  the  Ameri- 
can peodle.  The  vote  was  89  to  11;  11 
Members!  out  of  lOO— 10  voted  with  the 
Senator  ^ho  voted  against  tax  relief  for 
the  Amrtlcan  people,  against  tax  relief 
for  American  business.  It  is  easy,  on 
the  15th  Hay  of  the  program — It  did  not 
take  effett  imtll  October  1— to  stand  on 
the  Senate  floor  and  cry  gloom  and 
doom,  we  are  working  our  way  out  of 
the  Carter  years.  It  takes  a  little  time. 
You  cannot  do  it  overnight.  What  Presi- 
dent Carter  did  in  4  years,  makes  the  re- 
covery process  slow.  We  are  doing  the 
best  we  <jan.  We  can  wrap  this  debate  in 
oil  and  jwe  can  all  cry  totrether,  but 
sooner  or  later,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
address  the  problem  of  social  security. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  continue 
to  press  for  efforts  for  more  oil  drilling 
in  the  State  of  Missouri.  I  think  that  is 
the  only  thing  in  this  bill,  to  discover 
more  oil  in  Missouri  and  a  few  other 
States.  But  in  the  meantime,  we  are  go- 
ing to  continue  to  send  you  enough  oil 
to  keep  you  warm  in  winter,  or  to  keep 
the  automobiles  running  in  Missouri.  We 
are  not  going  to  suggest  a  tax  for  all 
the  automobiles  produced  in  Missouri. 
We  are  going  to  suggest  a  tax  on  coal 
that  may  be  produced  in  other  States.  In 
Kansas,  we  have  this  great  oil  produc- 
tion. The  average  is  three  barrels  per 
day  for  each  well. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  one  mistake  we  did 
not  make  during  the  Carter  administra- 
tic»i  was  to  try  to  finance  the  social 
security  out  of  the  deficit.  What  we  did 
in  those  years,  even  though  some  rec- 
ommended otherwise,  was  to  Insist  that 
the  social  security  program  would  have 
to  be  paid  for  by  those  who  expected  to 
benefit  from  It.  We  put  enough  taxes  on 
to  keep  the  social  security  program  sol- 
vent and  to  pay  for  its  benefits. 

Some  protested  that  approach,  but  up 
to  now.  we  have  not  gone  to  general 
ftmd  financing  of  social  security.  We 
have  worked  on  the  sound  basis  that 
those  who  are  going  to  benefit  from  the 
program  ought  to  be  paying  for  It  and 
they  ought  to  be  pairing  In  a  proportion 
relative  to  the  benefit  they  expect  to 
have  from  it.  By  following  that  ap- 
proach, we  have  kept  this  program 
sound. 

The  general  fund  we  are  talking  about 
has  an  accimiulated  deficit  of  more  than 
$1  trillion  because  it  has  not  been  paid 
for.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  if 
you  want  to  keep  the  social  security 
program  solvent  and  If  you  want  to  keep 
the  Nation  solvent,  you  should  Insist 
that  we  continue  to  pay  for  this  pro- 
gram through  those  who  expect  to  get 
the  benefits  contributing  to  it,  and  not 
do  it  on  the  basis  that  we  will  give  you 
the  benefits  but  we  are  going  to  tax  the 
other  guy. 

I  can  recall  when  the  program  got  Into 
trouble.  It  was  when  Wilbur  MlUs  ran 
for  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
sent  us  a  wire  during  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary  telling  us  to  Increase  so- 
cial security  benefits  without  increas- 
ing taxes.  We  were  supposed  to  be  able 
to  do  this  by  changing  from  the  so- 
called  static  assumj>tions  to  dsmamlc 
assumptions. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  not  enough 
money  being  raised  by  the  social  security 
payroll  tax.  then  we  can  try  to  find  a  way 
to  stay  sound  by  making  some  changes. 
In  this  bill  the  Finance  Committee  rec- 
ommended that  we  tax  sick  pay  as  well 
as  regular  pay,  and  then  shaving  down 
some  of  the  benefits  certain  future  bene- 
ficiaries will  receive  so  as  to  keep  the  cost 
inside  the  revenues.  May  I  say  that  so 
far.  that  approach  has  been  successful. 
It  has  been  successful  since  the  program 
was  started. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  some  projec- 
tions that  give  us  cause  for  concern,  but 


so  far,  we  have  managed  to  flnance  the 
program  and  we  have  managed  to  keep  it 
sound  by  not  going  outside  and  taking 
general  revenues,  not  taking  revenues  of 
people  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
purpose  of  the  social  security  program, 
but  financing  It  on  the  theory  that  those 
who  are  going  to  get  the  beneflts  will  pay 
for  it  and  they  will  receive  beneflts  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  they  pay. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  is  support- 
ing the  same  position  as  those  who  have 
maintained  this  program  down  through 
the  years  and  had  the  courage  to  vote  for 
the  taxes  to  pay  for  it,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  support  the  Senator's  position  on  this. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

All  this  talk  about  revenue  enhance- 
ment reminds  me  of  an  old  story.  Several 
years  ago  in  this  Chamber,  one  of  my 
liberal  colleagues  was  beating  the  table, 
about  ready  to  wind  up  his  speech,  and 
he  said,  "Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  tax 
your  memories."  Some  of  the  liberals 
jumped  up  and  said,  "Why  haven't  we 
though  of  that  before?"  [Laughter.] 

That  Is  essentially  the  fix  we  are  in  to- 
day. We  have  taxed  just  about  every- 
thing that  moves  or  wiggles  around  here, 
and  now  we  are  trying  to  take  some  of 
the  taxes  and  put  them  into  the  social 
security  problem. 

I  do  not  have  any  quarrel  with  the 
Senator's  amendment,  so  long  as  I  have 
enough  votes  to  table  it,  and  I  will  find 
out  now  If  I  can  do  that.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  rolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski) 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Stiocs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gorton)  Is  absent  due 
to  death  In  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Gorton)  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Snocs)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inotttx)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen  ) .  Are  there  any  other  Senators  In 
the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aimounced — ^yeas  65. 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

[RoUcftU  Vote  No.  313  Leg.] 
YEAS— 85 
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So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Eaoleton's 
amendment  (No.  581)  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNDMKirr    NO.     SBB 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OPFICJER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  amendment  No.  585. 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate Is  not  in  order.  Those  Senators  in  the 
aisles  please  take  their  seats  or  remove 
themselves  from  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    484     (TO   AMENDMENT 

NO.  ses) 


(Purpoee:  To  require  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  sub- 
mit a  full  and  complete  list  of  reductions 
In  budget  authority  and  outlays  and  In- 
creaaea  In  revenues  to  the  Congress) 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  PresSler  and  ask  that 

it  be  stated  by  the  clerk.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ros- 
E«T  C.  Btbd).  for  himself.  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Cannon,  and  Mr.  Matsttnaga,  ppopoees  an 
imprinted  amendment  numbered  484. 

To  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Preasler. 
strike  all  after  the  worda,  "It  la"  and  Insert 
the  following:  the  purpoee  of  this  section  Is 
to  assure  the  American  people  that  the  as  yet 
"unidentified  savings"  included  In  the  budget 
requests  most  recently  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  years  1982.  1983,  and  1984,  will 
not  be  achieved  by  reductions  in  btidget 
authority  end  outlays  for  Social  Security 
programs. 

(b)  Net  later  than  November  16.  1981,  the 
Director  of  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
full  and  complete  list  of  all  reductions  In 
budget  authority  and  outlays  and  Increases 
In  revenues  for  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and 
1984  which  he  determines  are  necessary  to 
insure  that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982  does 
not  exceed  S43. 100,000,000,  that  the  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1983  does  not  exceed  $22,900,000,- 
000,  and  that  outlays  do  not  exceed  revenues 
by  the  first  day  of  fiscal  year  1984.  In  prepar- 
ing the  list  required  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  Director  shall  only  uUllze  catego- 
ries of  reductions  in  budget  authority  and 
outlay*  which  explicitly  specify  the  programs 
and  appropriation  accounts  In  which  such 
reductions  are  to  be  made,  the  exact  amount 


of  such  reductions,  and  the  provisions  of  law 
with  respect  to  entitlement  programa  which 
must  be  changed  In  order  to  carry  out  such 
reductions. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ISx. 
DeCovcini,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Matsxjnaoa, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Rixgle,  and  Mr.  LKvm 
be  added  as  cosponsors^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  short,  this  amendment  requires  that 
not  later  than  November  15  of  this  year 
the  OMB  Director  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  com- 
plete list  of  all  of  the  so-called  unidenti- 
fied cuts  that  appear  In  the  budget  for 
fiscal  years  1982,  1983.  and  1984.  the  cuts 
that  he  determines  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982 
does  not  exceed  $43  blUlon;  that  the  defi- 
cit for  fiscal  year  1983  does  not  exceed 
$22.9  billion;  and  that  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  is  a  balanced  budget. 

In  preparing  that  list,  the  Director 
would  have  to  be  specific  with  reference 
to  the  programs  and  the  appropriation 
accounts  In  which  reductions  have  to  be 
made,  the  exact  amount  of  such  reduc- 
tions, and  the  provisions  of  law  with 
respect  to  the  entitlement  programs 
which  must  be  changed  in  order  to  carry 
out  such  reductions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record,  at  this  point,  a  table  showing 
spending  cuts,  revenue  Increases,  and 
"unidentified  cuts"  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  fiscal  year  1984. 

There  being  no  oblectlon.  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

REAGAH    BUDGET    CRISIS   (BASED    OH    ADMINISTRATION 
BUDGETARY    AND    ECONOMIC    ASSUMPTIONS) 


(Dollir  amounts  in  billions 


Fiscal  yeif— 


1982 


19S3 


19M 


Adminirtration's  deficit  (— )/  sur- 
plus (+)  proiections; 

Mach -»*5-;  -»«•«  +W> 

July               -«2.5  -22.9  +.5 

S«pte'm'bi>.- -«.l  -22-9 

Administration's  Saptemlwr  pro- 

Teficit  reduction 16.0  40.0  58.8 

Spendinicuts.. (13.0)  (20.3)  (24.8) 

Rivenue  increases (3.0)  (8.0)  (11.0) 

Unidentified  cuts „ ('l-')  (230) 

July  unidentifiwi  cub (■)  -30- "  -^O 

September  additional  cuts:  _  ,  ,  ^  ,  . 

Defense  spending. -.  -2.0  -5.0  -6.0 

Nondetense    spendini    (12 

percent  across-the-board)..  -8.4  -5.3  -3.» 
Future  reentitlement  reform 

oKkaie    —2.6  — lO.O  — 'J-J! 

More unidmitified cuts -  -"-^  -23-0 

Subtotal,  September  cub..  -13.0  -32.0  -47.8 

Tota^Jul,  "''^••'♦•"l'^;.  _,3.o  -62.0  -91.8 

Total  unidentifiid  cub -26  -51.7  -82.0 


1  Amount  not  identified,  estimated  J15  billion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
based  on  the  administration's  budgetary 
and  economic  assumptions — not  on  the 
assumptions  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  but  based  on  the  administration's 
own  economic  assumptions — as  of  the 
July  budget  revision,  the  midyear  review, 
there  were  $30  billion  in  unidentified  cuts 


for  fiscal  year  1983  and  $44  billion  in 
unidentified  cuts  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

As  of  the  time  that  the  September 
budget  revision  was  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration, there  were  $10  billion  in 
additional  unidentified  cuts  In  the  "fu- 
ture entitlement  reform"  package  and 
there  was  an  additional  figure  of  $11.7 
blUlon  in  "imidentlfled  cuts,"  making  a 
total  of  $51.7  billion  in  unidentified  cuts 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  And  In  that  same 
September  budget  submission,  there  is  a 
figure  of  $15  billion  in  the  reductions  in 
the  future  entitlement  reform  package 
and  an  additional  $23  billion  in  uniden- 
tified cuts,  making  a  total  for  the  tmlden- 
tified  cuts  in  fiscal  year  1984  of  $82 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  tWnk  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  know  what  the 
administration  has  In  mind  Insofar  as 
the  so-called  unidentified  cuts  are  con- 
cerned. I  beUeve  that  Congress  is  entitled 
to  know,  also,  what  the  administration 
has  in  mind  as  far  as  imidentlfled  cuts 
are  concerned. 

If  the  administration  Itself  does  not 
know  what  is  included  In  the  $82  billion 
In  unidentified  cuts  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  If  the  administration  itself  does  not 
know  what  Is  to  the  $51.7  billion  In  un- 
identified cuts  for  1983.  then  the  "bal- 
anced" budget  that  the  administration 
has  been  talking  sJx)ut  for  fiscal  year 
1984  is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of 

paper-  ^        .-  ,        J 

The  President  promised  a  balanced 

budget  by  fiscal  year  1984.  and  we  hereto 
the  Senate  continue  to  hold  a  balanced 
budget  as  one  of  our  Important  goals. 
But  if  the  administration  does  not  know 
what  Is  In  the  unidentified  cuts  amount- 
ing to  $82  bimon  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
then,  as  I  say  again  and  repeat,  the  bal- 
anced budget  of  the  administration  is 
nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  paper.  And 
if  the  admhiistratlon  does  indeed  know 
what  is  Included  in  the  unidentified  cuts, 
then  it  should  teU  the  Congress,  it  should 
let  us  know  in  advance,  and  it  should  let 
the  American  people  know  in  advance  of 
1983  and  in  advance  of  1984,  as  to  what  is 
Included  to  those  unidentified  cuts. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  quesUoM 
in  the  minds  of  older  Americans  Is:  WUl 
the  budget  ax  faU  on  theh-  social  security 
benefits?  And  our  older  Americans  have 
seen  one  conflicting  signal  after  another. 
Social  security  was  to  be  included  in  tne 
so-called  safety  net.  It  was  a  sacred  cow. 
But  In  May.  the  administration  an- 
nounced a  proposal  that  would  cut  so- 
cial security  benefits  by  $88  billion  oyer 
a  6-year  period.  And  again  in  July  the 
administration  included  $19.6  billion  to 
social  security  cuts  from  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1984  in  Its  mid-session  review 
of  the  budget. 

In  September,  the  administration  pro- 
posed new  budget  cuts  and  claimed  that 
It  had  restored  social  security  cuts  in- 
cluded in  the  July  budget.  But  if  we  look 
at  the  column  labeled  unidentified  cuts 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  and  if  we  look  at  the 
column  labeled  unidentified  cuts  In 
1984— cuts  amounting  to  $5 17  blUlon  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $82  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  respectively— these  are  not 
cumulative  cuts.  These  are  cuts  for  «icn 
fiscal  year— $51.7  billion,  unidentified. 
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in  fiscal  s^ear  1983,  and  then  In  fiscal  year 
1984  an  Rdditional  $82  billion  in  uniden- 
tified cuts. 

If  th&  administration  Is  unwilling  to 
identify  the  unidentified  cuts,  then  how 
do  we  know  that  the  administration  is 
not  incli^dlng  social  security  cuts  in  that 
designation  of  unidentified  cuts? 

Has  the  $19.6  billion  social  security  cut 
assumed ^in  the  July  budget  disap- 
peared? Where  are  these  cuts?  If  social 
security  cuts  are  not  included  in  the  un- 
identified savings  assumed  in  the  1984 
budget.  «hat  cuts  are  included?  Can  we 
assume  that  If  the  total  of  the  cuts  can- 
not be  identified  the  slack  will  come  from 
social  i.eciurity? 

The  amount  the  administration  has  as- 
sumed for  unidentified  cuts  lias  grown 
with  each  budget  request.  The  only  thing 
that  has.  not  grown  is  the  information 
as  to  what  makes  up  the  unidentified 
cuts.       I 

In  the  most  recent  budget  request  sub- 
mitted tq  Congress,  as  I  have  indicated, 
there  ar^  $82  billion  in  unidentified  or 
tmdistribUted  cuts  included  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

My  aiQendment  asks  that  Congress 
simply  bf  told  and  that  the  American 
people  b^  told.  In  essence,  what  these 
cuts  are.  If  the  administration  can  as- 
sume that  amount  of  money  in  balancing 
the  budgit.  why  can  it  not  tell  us  how 
it  reach^  that  number?  How  did  it 
reach  thq  number  of  $82  billion  in  un- 
identified cuts  for  1984?  How  did  It  ar- 
rive at  thet  number?  It  must  have  some 
information  as  to  where  the  cuts  will 
be  made,  tf  it  has  that  information,  then 
Congress  is  entitled  to  know  about  It 
now.  not  [to  have  to  wait  until  1984  to 
find  out.  Now.  The  American  people  are 
entitled  t»  know  now,  not  next  year,  not 
in  1984,  4s  to  what  those  $82  billion  in 
unidentified  cuts  are.  As  I  say  again,  if 
the  admlAistration  does  not  know,  then 
the  so-called  balanced  budget  is  a  worth- 
less piece  of  paper. 

The  administration  claims  that  It 
knows  ways  other  than  cutting  social 
security  m  balancing  the  budget  and 
that  It  h%s  Included  those  ways  In  Its 
budget-cutting  plan.  All  I  want  to  know 
is,  what  are  these  plans?  Can  someone 
tell  us?  'Wthat  are  the  plans?  Eighty-two 
billion  dollars  in  1984.  Fifty-one  point 
seven  billion  dollars  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
That  is  a{  total  of  $133.7  billion  In  un- 
identified ;  cuts  that  the  administration 
Is  counting  on  making. 

Cutting  $82  billion  from  a  budget  In 
one  single  fiscal  year  Is  a  difficult  task, 
and  if  thg  plan  to  achieve  these  cuts  is 
in  place.  Congress  should  be  told.  Con- 
gress represents  the  ultimate  authority. 
Congress  thould  be  told  what  programs 
will  be  ci|t  and  ought  to  be  told  now, 
and  the  Ataerican  people  ought  to  know 
now.  I 

I  think  jwhat  we  have  here  is  a  Pan- 
dora's bo:*.  Do  not  lift  the  lid.  Do  not 
take  a  look  at  what  is  in  that  box  of 
unidentified  cuts.  Do  not  take  a  look  too 
early.  The  American  people  might  be 
disturbed.  { 

If  the  cuts  have  not  been  identified, 
then,  as  I  say,  the  budget  submitted  by 
the  admii  Istratlon  cannot  lead  to  the 


balanced  fiscal  year  1984  which  has  been 
promised  so  often. 

Mr.  CHILES.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBE3RT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  amendment 
the  minority  leader  is  proposing  Is  some- 
thing that  Is  essential,  for  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  We  must  have 
this  information  if  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  economic  and 
budgetary  problems  the  Nation  faces.  In 
fact,  it  now  looks  as  if  the  further  we  get 
along  the  more  elusive  the  picture  seems 
to  be  of  where  we  are  actually  going  to 
cut  and  what  the  programs  are  going 
to  be. 

As  the  dlstlngtiished  minority  leader 
knows,  when  we  left  in  August,  we  were 
told  that  there  would  be  some  additional 
cuts  proposed  in  1983  and  in  1984  that 
would  be  identified  for  us.  But  when  we 
came  back  in  September,  we  find  in  ad- 
dition to  those  cuts  we  are  now  told  that 
there  are  other  cuts  that  are  not  identi- 
fied. 

In  listening  to  the  President's  address, 
he  talked  about  three  or  four  areas  of 
different  cuts,  some  that  he  had  given  to 
th2  Cabinet  and  they  were  to  come  up 
with  some  cuts  beginning  sometime  next 
year,  for  the  budget  proposals  next  year. 
We  still  have  the  cuts  which  were  un- 
identified in  Augiist  when  we  left,  and 
now  even  part  of  the  new  proposals  are 
unidentified.  Also  unidentified  is  the  $21 
billion  over  some  3  years  in  tax 
changes — I  think  they  said  the  closing 
of  loopholes  or  tax  revenue  moneys.  Most 
of  us  have  to  recognize  those  are  tax 
increases.  One  man's  loophole  is  another 
man's  tax  increase.  So  there  are  some 
$21  billion  there. 

Altogether  we  are  talking  about  a 
tremendous  amount  of  the  budget,  espe- 
cially in  the  numbers,  and,  depending 
on  if  you  lose  the  administration's  figures, 
it  now  looks  as  If  we  are  talking  about  a 
deficit,  with  the  new  interest  figures,  of 
close  to  $80  billion  by  1984.  That  money 
for  1983  and  1984  is  unidentified.  If  we 
use  the  CBO  figures,  we  are  talking  about 
well  over  $100  billion  deficit. 

The  problem  we  face  is  extremely  seri- 
ous, but  the  administration  Is  telling 
people  just  how  serious  it  is.  They  are 
saying  that  if  we  just  cut  another  12  per- 
cent, we  will  get  a  balanced  budget.  But 
they  are  not  telling  people  that  we  would 
have  to  cut  another  $15  billion  in  entitle- 
ment programs,  and  they  have  not  said 
which  ones  they  want  to  cut.  They  have 
not  told  the  people  that  they  still  need 
$23  billion  In  other  areas  which  they 
cannot  Identify.  They  have  not  said  that 
if  CBO's  estimates  are  correct,  they  will 
need  another  $52  billion  to  cut  after  all 
that.  This  situation  Is  awful,  and  the 
people  have  a  right  to  know  that  If  we 
take  the  President's  numbers  in  defense, 
and  exempt  social  security  from  cuts, 
then  to  balance  the  budget  by  1984  we 
will  have  to  cut  everything  else  by  36  per- 
cent, by  more  than  a  third,  on  top  of 
what  we  already  cut.  That  means  36 
percent  for  veterans  benefits,  for  high- 
ways, for  education,  "and  for  law  en- 
forcement. 

The  administration  is  not  telling  peo- 
ple that  the  $21  billion  Is  credit  activities 


it  wants  to  cut  are  for  small  business, 
housing,  and  agriculture,  which  are  just 
the  parts  of  the  economy  which  are  being 
devastated  by  high  Interest  rates. 

The  administration  has  not  told  us 
what  all  those  other  cuts  are  going  to  be. 
Yet  I  asked  Mr.  Stockman  today,  on  his 
appearing  before  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, if  the  CBO  figxires  were  correct.  We 
have  found  that  they  have  always  been 
closer  to  being  correct  even  though  they 
usually  underestimate  their  figures. 
They  have  been  closer  to  being  correct 
than  any  of  the  Presidential  figures  we 
have  had  since  I  have  been  on  the  Budget 
Committee  and  since  I  have  been  watch- 
ing it.  That  is  true  of  previous  Presi- 
dents, as  well,  including  Ford  and  Car- 
ter, and  now  President  Reagan's  admin- 
istration. If  those  figures  are  correct  we 
are  looking  for  cuts  of  at  least  36  per- 
cent of  the  CBO  figures  across  the  board 
for  every  agency. 

If  we  are  not  to  cut  some  of  these 
agencies  36  percent,  that  means  that 
some  would  have  to  be  cut  more  and 
others  less.  We  are  entitled  to  know  what 
the  administration  has  to  say  about  it 
or  where  we  can  make  these  cuts.  We  are 
told  that  there  Is  a  safety  net  out  there, 
that  the  safety  net  will  protect  those 
people  who  cannot  protect  themselves. 
We  are  also  told  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
waste  and  fat.  We  need  to  know  where 
that  waste  and  fat  Is  so  we  can  cut  It  out. 
so  we  can  root  It  out. 

I  think  the  longer  we  wait  the  more 
the  credit  markets  are  going  to  react 
because  there  is  uncertainty.  One 
Budget  Committee  witness,  from  a  ma- 
jor Wall  Street  investment  house,  told 
us  that  4  percent  of  the  current  interest 
rate  is  a  premlimi  being  paid  for  uncer- 
tainty. We  do  have  this  information,  but 
we  need  to  get  it  if  we  are  going  to  get 
on  a  clear  path  toward  a  balanced 
budget  and  eliminate  that  uncertainty. 
I  congratulate  the  minority  leader  for 
seeking  this  information.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  something  which  Is  essential 
for  the  entire  Congress  to  have  and  for 
the  American  people  to  have  so  that  we 
can  Identify  these  cuts  and  know  the  di- 
rection in  which  we  are  going.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  the  Senator's  proposal 
before  us. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  is  In  a  position  to  speak  with  a  great 
deal  of  authority  on  this  subject.  I  very 
much  appreciate  his  comments  and  his 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  now  3rleld  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  yielding. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  very  impressive 
amendment.  I  say  that  because  up  until 
last  year  when  Congress  has  adopted 
budgets,  they  have  been  on  a  yearly  basis. 
The  administration  would  come  up  with 
a  budget.  Itemize  various  categories  and 
various  programs,  and  the  Congress 
would  scrutinize  and  analyze  those  pro- 
visions, trying  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  budget  was  appropriate.  Congress 
would  then  pass  the  budget. 
It  has  only  been  recently  that  we  have 
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come  to  a  new  procedure.  That  Is,  we 
have  begun  to  project  budgets  into  the 
future.  If  we  do  that,  it  seems  to  me  if 
they  are  honest  projections  they  have  to 
have  honest  figures. 

This  amendment  very  directly  and 
precisely  points  out  the  administration's 
projections  or  so-called  budgets  for  the 
future  are  really  phonies  because  they 
are  not  budgets  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
They  are  Just  a  wish  that  the  total 
amount  of  spending  be  a  certain  figure. 
It  does  not  say  how  they  will  get  to  that 
result,  what  the  route  will  be.  It  does  not 
supply  us  with  a  roadmap.  It  is  just  a 
wish. 

This  amendmoit  basically  tells  the 
administration  to  tell  it  as  It  Is,  that 
it  does  have  a  budget.  We  In  the  Crai- 
gress  have  the  obligation  to  scrutinize  the 
legislation  fully,  an  obligation  to  look 
into  it  and  know  what  the  figures  are. 

I  believe  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
project  the  future  so  that  we  know  what 
we  are  voting  on.  So  far,  we  have  un- 
specified cuts  of  up  to  $82  billion  in  1984 
and  we  do  not  have  a  budget.  It  Is  just 
phony.  It  is  phony  In  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word.  This  amendment  will  help 
pinpoint  the  phonlness,  tiie  Illusion,  of 
the  proposal  sent  up  by  the  administra- 
tion. I  think  it  is  a  very  good  amendment. 
The  second  point,  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  mentioned  by  other  Senators,  is 
that  we  were  promised  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  there  would  be  no  cuts  in 
social  security.  Then,  lo  and  behold,  the 
President  came  up  with  social  secinlty 
cuts  totaling  approximately  $68  million 
over  6  years.  Now  he  has  backtracked  on 
that  because  the  American  public  has 
spoken  out  against  social  security  cuts. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  adminis- 
tration has  in  the  back  of  its  mind  f  Lir- 
ther  cuts  in  social  security.  Maybe  they 
are  included  in  the  unspecified  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  are  going  to  es- 
tablish greater  certainty  In  the  minds 
of  senior  citizens.  In  financial  markets.  In 
people  who  are  affected  by  Federal  pro- 
grams, then  I  think  the  administration 
has  a  very  strong  obligation  to  come 
forth  and  tell  us  where  the  proposed  cuts 
are.  If  they  do  not  do  that,  then  we  do 
not  have  a  budget  because  imless  they 
can  tell  us  their  proposed  figviree  for  var- 
ious programs,  the  words  are  just  smc^e, 
there  is  no  substance. 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  amendment, 
Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  noticing  this  flaw 
In  the  budget,  for  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  help  cure  the  defects  in  the 
budget  and  help  establish  a  little  sense 
In  this  budget  process  so  that  the  country 
has  a  better  idea  of  what  exactly  is  going 
on.  I  commend  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

I  shall  not  try  to  hold  the  floor  at 
length.  Mr.  President. 

I  just  want  to  emphasize,  for  those 
Senators  who  may  be  in  their  offices 
listening,  that  Congress  gave  to  the 
President  his  requested  package  of  $35 
billion  in  cuts  prior  to  the  August  recess. 
He  has  now  requested  additional  cuts 
amounting  to  $13  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 1  anticipate  that  there  will  be  fur- 


ther requests  for  cuts  In  January  or 
the  early  spring.  So,  what  we  see  here 
is  a  succession  of  requests  for  cut  after 
cut  after  cut  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  were  under  the  Impression 
that  the  first  $35  billion  cut  that  was 
requested — although  we  opposed  certain 
aspects  of  It  and  tried  to  amend  the 
package,  most  of  ms  went  along  and  sup- 
ported it  once  we  failed  In  our  efforts  to 
amend  It— but  many  of  us  were  under 
the  Impression  that  that  was  the  eco- 
nomic package  of  budget  cuts  for  fis- 
cal year  1982.  We  were  told  that  we  had 
to  give  the  whole  package,  the  whole 
thing— tax  cuts,  budget  cuts  amounting 
to  $35  billion,  increased  defense  ex- 
penditures— and  most  of  us  voted  for 
all  of  that.  Now  we  find  that,  come  Sep- 
tember, there  is  a  request  for  an  addi- 
tional $13  billion  in  nondefense  cuts, 
and  additional  cuts  in  defense  expendi- 
tures amounting  to  $13  billlMi  across 
the  3-year  period. 

Mr.  President,  we  undoubtedly  will  be 
asked  for  more  reductions.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  budget  can  be  balanced  sim- 
ply by  the  process  of  cutting  the  budget. 
I  think  that  is  part  of  the  process,  of 
course,  and  we  have  cooperated  with 
the  President  in  that  fashion.  But  I  just 
do  not  think  that  to  balance  that  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1984  by  budget  cuts  alone  is 
doable.  I  do  not  think  the  American  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
cuts  that  are  yet  to  be  made. 

There  was  quite  a  whoop  and  a  holler 
about  the  $35  billion  cut  package  that 
was  enacted,  a  lot  of  celebrating  of  the 
enactment  of  that  package,  and  so  on. 
Now  we  find,  as  I  say,  another  $13  bil- 
lion In  requests. 

But  that  Is  not  all  of  it.  We  find,  as  we 
scrutinize  the  administration's  budget- 
arv  assumptions,  that  there  will  be  $51.7 
billion  in  unidentified  cuts  for  fiscal  year 

1983,  and  an  additional  $82  billion  in  un- 
identified cuts  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  President,  the  full  revelation  of 
what  these  budget  cuts  are  really  going 
to  mean  Is  going  to  sink  home  In  due 
time.  When  the  American  people  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  achieve  this 
so-called  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year 

1984.  the  administration  has  cranked 
in — cranked  into  the  balanced  budget — 
"unidentified  cuts"  amounting  to  $82 
billion— what  does  that  mean.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Does  that  mean  additional  cuts 
in  defense? 

Does  it  mean  that  revenue  sharing  is 
going  to  be  eliminated? 

Does  It  mean  that  there  are  going  to 
be  some  cuts  in  social  security? 

Does  it  mean  that  there  are  going  to 
be  cuts  in  veterans'  pensions? 

Does  It  mean  that  there  are  going  to 
be  cuts  in  black  limg  payments  and  rail- 
road retirement  benefits? 

Does  it  mean  there  are  going  to  be  cuts 
in  Federal  retirement  benefits? 

Are  there  going  to  be  further  reduc- 
tions in  synthetic  fuels  and  energy  con- 
servation? 

Are  there  going  to  be  further  cuts  In 
mass  transit? 

Are  there  going  to  be  further  cuts  In 
college  loans,  child  nutrition,  and  school 
lunch  programs? 


Are  there  going  to  be  further  cuts  in 
coal  research? 

Are  there  going  to  be  further  cuts  in 
water  and  sewer  projects,  education,  and 
health  programs? 

Are  there  to  be  further  cuts  In  flood 
prevention  projects,  farmers  home  loan 
guarantees? 

Where  are  the  cuts  going  to  be  made? 
If  the  administration  knows,  then  it 
ought  to  say.  Otherwise  the  financial 
markets  are  not  going  to  believe  that  the 
administration  can  be  successful  in 
achieving  the  cuts  that  are  wrapped  into 
the  designation  of  "unidentified  cuts" 
for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Where  Is  that  balanced  budget?  Does 
the  administration  know?  Or  does  the 
administration  not  know?  If  it  knows, 
then  let  It  speak. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know.  They  have  a  right  to  know  what 
the  dimensions  of  this  cutting  exercise 
are  going  to  be  within  the  next  2  to  3 
years. 

And  the  Congress  needs  to  know.  How 
can  Congress  proceed  in  a  reasonable 
way  to  deal  with  the  budget  if  it  does 
not  know  where  the  cuts  are  going  to  be 
proposed  by  the  administration? 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  call  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  open  Pandora's  box. 
Let  us  take  a  peek.  Just  let  us  have  a 
little  look  Into  this  Pandora's  box.  Let 
us  see  what  is  in  there,  in  this  box  that 
Is  labeled  "unidentified  cuts." 

Let  us  be  assured  that  there  will  not 
be  anv  cuts  in  social  security.  Let  the  old 
folks  throughout  this  country  be  assured 
that  there  will  not  be  cuts  in  social  secu- 
rity that  are  included  In  that  $82  billion 
In  unidentified  cuts  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
Let  the  elderly  community  of  this  coun- 
try receive  assurances  that  there  will  ncA 
be  cuts  in  that  Pandora's  box  labeled 
"unidentified  cuts"  that  really  are  cuts 
in  social  security.  ^  ^  ^v. 

Let  the  veterans  be  assured  that  there 
will  not  be  further  cuts  In  veterans 
health  care.  ^        ... 

Let  the  administration  speak  and  let 
the  financial  community,  the  financial 
markets,  the  business  commimity  of  this 
country  know  that  the  administration 
reaUy  is  on  track,  that  it  really  knows 
where  it  is  going,  that  it  reaUy  does  Imow 
what  cuts  are  going  to  be  made,  and  that 
it  can  achieve  those  cuts:  or  else  the 
financial  markets  are  not  going  to  be 
convinced  that  they  can  be  made. 

Mr  President,  my  amendment  would 
require  that  information.  Truth  In 
budgeting;  that  is  what  is  needed.  We 
have  heard  of  truth  in  lending,  truth  In 
this,  truth  In  that.  This  is  the  "truth  in 
budfTetJng"  amendment. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  support 
this  amendment.  How  can  any  Senator 
go  home,  how  can  I  as  a  Senator— does 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  wish  to  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
thought  the  Senator  had  stopped. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  can  I.  as 
a  Senator,  go  nome  if  I  were  to  vote 
against  this  amendment,  or  if  I  were  to 
vote  to  table  it,  even?  How  could  I  say  to 
the  old  folks.  "Look,  I  reallv  did  not  want 
to  know  what  those  unidentified  cuts  are. 
It  really  did  not  matter  to  me  whether  or 
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not  sodi  1  security  tuts  were  included.  So 
I  voted  00,  against  the  amendment"?  Or 
"I  voted  to  table  it." 

Do  I  want  to  tell  my  people  back  home 
that  it  i4  of  no  interest  to  me  what  is  in- 
cluded ill  the  unidentified  cuts? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  We^t  Virginia  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  IIOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Tes,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    Mr.    President.    I 
want  to  say  that  the  Senator  has  made 
an  irrefutaible  case,  in  my  view.  I  would 
like  to  olTer,  if  I  may,  certain  elemental 
numbers  which,  I  think,  make  as  salient 
as  possible  a  case  for  his  amendment.  Let 
us  go  to  ihe  fiscal  year  1984.  That  \s  not 
very  far  away,  Just  23  mmiths  away. 
According  to  the  Congreraional  Budget 
Office — and  we  are  honored  to  have  on 
the  floor  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  who  will  confirm 
this — estknated  revenues  in  fiscal  year 
1984  undtr  the  administration's  tax  pro- 
gram will  be  $748  billion.  If  you  take 
three   ItetM — defense.   Interest   on   the 
public  det)t,  and  existing  benefits  to  in- 
dlTidiULls,  such  as  social  security,  rail- 
road retirement,  veterans'  pensions — you 
get  $740  billion.  That  leaves  %&  billion 
for  all  remaining  operations  of  the  Oov- 
emment  in  fiscal  1984:   $8  billion  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  FBI,  the  CIA.  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  White  House  staff,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  staff  of  Congress. 
You  cannot  do  that.  You  cannot  get  the 
remaindef  of  Government  for  $8  billion. 
I  assume  that  we  will  continue  to  pay 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  that  we  will 
not  default  on  the  Government's  most 
fxmdamental  financial  obligations. 

We  hawe  heard  no  one  on  this  side 
or  the  otqer,  propose  to  reduce  defense 
much,  where  can  the  money  come  from 
then,  but  from  entitlement  benefits  for 
individual? 

That  is  why  an  answer  to  the  Senator's 
question  will  not  be  forthcoming,  unless 
Congress  directs  it  to  be.  Ineluctable 
logic  indiaates  that  it  must  come  from 
benefits  to.  individuals.  Naturally  the  ad- 
minlstratl*n  does  not  want  to  talk  about 
this.  i 

We  warded  them  that  the  size  of  that 
tax  bill  in  the  out  years  was  intolerable. 
We  said  that  a  great  barbecue  was  taking 
place,  and;  that  a  clean  bill  the  Nation 
could  affoM  was  being  turned  into  an 
auction  o4  the  Treasxiry.  They  signed 
it  anywayJ  Now  we  all  must  deal  with 
these  numbers. 

The  chavroan  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee is  in  the  Chamber.  Oior  revenue  esti- 
mate in  1984  is  $748  billion.  The  admin- 
istration hts  a  higher  number — $771  bil- 
lion. That  would  give  you  $23  billion  for 
all  the  rest  of  Government,  and  you  can- 
not do  thai  If  the  cuts  are  not  going  to 
come  from  defense,  and  we  continue  to 
meet  our  debt  obligations,  then  where  is 
the  saving^  to  come  from — except  from 
benefits  to  individuals,  or  from  a  mid- 
course  correction  to  the  tax  program 
stretching  out  the  tax  cuts  ? 

This  morning  I  toformed  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  that  Mr 
Stockman  iow  refers  to  tax  increases  as 


revenue  enhancement.  If  there  Is  not 
going  to  be  so-called  revenue  enhance- 
ment, then  there  is  gotog  to  be  devasta- 
tion in  entitlement  programs  for  to- 
dlviduals  as  we  have  known  them.  Not 
just  in  social  security  but  also  railroad 
retirement,  black  lung  benefits,  veterans 
pensions. 

Unless  we  get  a  straight  answer,  un- 
certainty will  loom  as  a  threat  to  the 
very  fabric  of  this  society.  The  Senator 
is  quite  right.  We  have  not  yet  received 
one. 

With  gratitude  to  the  mtaority  leader, 
I  will  vote  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
dlstingxilshed  Senator,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.   KENNEDY.   Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  raising  this  point  agato. 

I  believe  the  American  people  thought 
that  last  August,  after  the  budget  reso- 
lution had  been  considered  and  after  the 
tax  bill  had  been  considered,  the  budget 
cuts  proposed  by  this  administration  had 
been  adopted.  But  now  we  find  we  have 
a  new  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  asking  for  new  budg- 
et cuts  on  the  grounds  that  not  enough 
has  been  done  and  more  is  needed.  Peo- 
ple to  my  State  of  Massachusetts  believe 
that  Congress  gave  the  admtoistration 
what  it  requested  and  many  feel  that  we 
gave  too  much.  But  over  the  summer, 
after  the  President's  program  was  en- 
acted, toterest  rates  skyrocketed  and  the 
projections  were  for  more  of  the  same. 
When  we  came  back  here  to  Septemljer. 
we  heard  that  the  answer  to  these  in- 
terest rates  is  another  new  economic 

program — the  second  one  to  6  months 

and  that  this  new  program  is  for  more 
budget  cuts. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia does  a  very  important  service  to 
asktog  the  administration  to  detail  for 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
where  these  additional  cuts  will  be 
made.  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  heard 
time  to  and  time  out  during  the  course 
of  the  last  Presidential  campaign,  there 
were  not  gotog  to  be  any  cuts  to  social 
security.  Only  waste  and  fraud  were  to 
be  eliminated.  Then  the  admtoistration 
changed  its  mind  and  broke  its  promise. 
Cuts  were  made  to  social  security.  First 
the  minimum  benefit  was  elimtoated. 
And  If  that  was  not  enough,  the  admto- 
istration then  proposed  to  make  an  ad- 
ditional $88  billion  to  cuts. 

It  was  only  after  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, and  others  of  us  continued  to  press 
to  restore  the  mlnlmimi  social  security 
payments,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  offered  to  his  proposal  to  allow 
borrowtog  for  the  funds,  that  we  have 
been  able,  at  last,  to  give  some  assurances 
to  millions  of  senior  citizens  that  there 
would  not  be  a  serious  disruption  of  the 
fundamental  commitment  that  has  been 
made  to  those  who  have  paid  toto  the 
social  security  system. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
entirely  right  when  he  asks,  and  really 


demands,  accountability  as  to  where 
these  additional  budget  cuts  are  going 
to  come  from. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
pototed  out,  we  are  spendtog  about  $100 
billion  just  to  ftoance  the  national  debt 
We  are  spendtog  over  $200  billion  on  de- 
fense; we  are  spendtog  over  $400  billion 
on  entitlements  and  other  uncontrollable 
programs  tocludtog  social  security  and 
health  care  programs  under  medicare. 
There  are  not  the  resources  to  make  the 
$82  billion  to  cuts  the  administration 
is  asking  for  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
say  to  every  parent  to  this  country  that 
there  will  be  no  more  school  lunch  pro- 
grams, that  we  are  abolishing  every  op- 
portunity for   young   people  to   go   to 
school   under   the   guaranteed   student 
loan   programs,   that   we   are   virtually 
abollshtog  the  Older  Americans  Act.  that 
we  are  gotog  to  basically  eat  away  and 
wipe  out  health  care,  job  tratoing.  hous- 
ing, and  transportation  programs.  We 
are  not  being  honest  with  the  American 
people. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virgtala,  to  focustog  on  this  issue,  has 
really  provided  an  important  service.  I, 
for  one,  Joto  the  Senator  to  hoptog  that 
the  administration  will  provide  us  with 
their  list  as  to  what  areas  are  gotog  to 
be  cut  back,  so  that  the  American  people 
will  have  a  better  understandtog  as  to 
whose  belt  is  betog  tightened  and  whose 
belt  is  betog  loosened. 

Earlier  this  afternoon,  the  Senate  re- 
jected what  I  considered  an  emtoently 
reasonable  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  that  had  been  reftoed  over 
a  previous  amendment  the  Senator  had 
offered.  It  was  very  close  to  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  some  time  ago  when  we 
tried  to  reduce  the  budget  deficits  by 
s<Mne  $33  billion,  by  abollshtog  the  wtod- 
fall  that  would  be  granted  to  the  major 
oil  companies.  That  Issue  was  clearly 
focused — more  profits  for  oil  companies 
or  more  benefits  for  the  elderly.  People 
will  have  an  understandtog  of  what  the 
Senate  was  attempttog  to  do  on  that 
issue,  and  we  had  a  yea-and-nay  vote  cm 
that.  I  regret  that  that  amendment  was 
defeated. 

Now  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  trytog  to  make  the  admtoistration 
accountable  to  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  the  question  of  $82  billion 
to  additional  cuts.  The  Senator  does  a 
service  to  this  body.  The  American 
people  are  entitled  to  the  answers  to  his 
questions,  and  I  commend  him  for  rals- 
tog  this  Issue  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  Senator  Btrd's  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  dlsttogulshed  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy). 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Vlrgtoia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
dlsttogulshed  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  West  Vlrgtoia 
for  offertog  this  amendment  this  after- 
noon. 

What  we  have  before  us  are  the  plans 
of  the  admtoistration  which  will  soon 
be  translated  toto  action,  to  make  $82 
billion  to  unspecified  and  unidentified 
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budget  cuts  between  now  and  fl«cal  y»r 
1984.  to  an  attempt  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  I  beUeve  it  is  tacumbent 
upon  the  admtoistration  to  todicate  to 
this  body  and  to  the  American  people 
precisely  where  these  budget  cuts  are  to 

^if  la  only  right  that  the  Senator  from 
Weet  Virginia  should  offer  this  amend- 
ment today,  in  an  effort  to  potot  out 
precisely  where  these  cuts  are  to  be 
made  and  to  require  the  administration 
to  report  back  to  this  body  on  a  date 
certato  as  to  precisely  how  the  admto- 
Ittratlon  totends  to  make  these  cuts. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  some  of  us 
have  proceeded  far  enough  simply  on 
faith  to  this  administration  and  on 
faith  to  the  President's  program.  We  see 
now  that  we  have  passed  a  tax  cut  biU, 
at  the  urgtog  of  this  administration, 
which,  over  a  period  of  3  to  4  years,  will 
reduce  Federal  revenues  by  some  $750 
billion.  Laid  alongside  are  cuts  so  far 
which  will  aggregate,  over  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time,  between  $130  billion  and 
$150  billion.  This  does  not  take  toto 
consideration  tocreased  outlays  that  will 
be  made  for  defense  and  for  defense 
readiness,  which  we  all  support. 

The  bottom  Itoe  of  all  this  is  that  we 
are  looktog.  In  the  years  ahead,  toto 
what  appear  to  be  bottomless  deficits. 

The  Senator  from  W3st  Virginia  is 
quite  correct  to  caUtog  upon  the  ad- 
ministration now  to  potot  out  precisely 
for  the  American  people  where  these 
cuts  are  gotog  to  be  made.  Qxilte  frankly, 
1  say  to  my  dlsttogulshed  leader,  the 
Senator  from  West  Vlrgtoia,  that  I  do 
not  know  how  this  admtoistration  can 
make  cuts  of  this  magnitude  without 
getting  Into  basic  programs  that  the 
American  people  have  come  to  rely  on 
and  deoe'-d  on,  such  as  social  security. 

If  these  cuts  can  be  made  without 
petttog  toto  the  social  security  program 
or  other  vital  and  crucial  programs  to 
the  American  people,  then  I  thtok  it  Is 
tocumbent  upon  the  administration  to 
potot  them  out. 

So  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  earlier  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Vlrgtoia  and  commend 
him  for  totroducing  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  my  able  friend  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  SASSER) .  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  reluctantly 
must  oppose  the  amendment.  I  thtok  it 
was  drafted  to  good  spirit  durtog  the 
Democratic  Caucus  during  the  limch 
hour. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  No.  The 
amendment  was  drafted  prior  to  the 
caucus 

Mr.  DOLE.  Maybe  it  was  discussed 
during  the  caucus. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  Informed 
my  colleagues  about  this  good  amend- 
ment during  the  caucus  and  they  were 
delighted  to  hear  about  it. 

I  wish  to  come  to  a  Republican  Caucus 
to  likewise  inform  my  friends  there,  be- 
cause I  hope  that  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
support  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  almost  unanimous  sup- 
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port  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  four  absentees.  I 
can  promise  the  Senator  if  they  were 
here  they  might  be  potential  supporters, 
but  we  hope  none  of  the  present  Mem- 
bers will  support  this  amendment,  not 
that  it  does  not  have  some  merit.  We  are 
trying  to  examine  it  now  to  ftod  what 
merit  there  may  be  to  this  amendment. 
So  far  we  have  not  foimd  any,  but  there 
may  be  some  merit  that  has  not  been 
discovered. 

I  thtok  we  should  go  sihead  and  ask 
the  President  to  outltoe  his  program  for 
fiscal  years  1985,  1986,  1987,  and  1988. 
stoce  it  is  probably  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  he  is  gotog  to  be  reelected  and  we 
should  know  his  program  through  1988. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  want  to  let  Presi- 
dent Reagan  off  the  hook  Just  for  1983 
and  1984  because  I  sasume  the  American 
people,  for  the  most  part,  are  hoping  that 
he  is  going  to  be  reelected  to  save  the 
econcHny  of  this  country. 

He  is  on  the  right  track  and.  as  I  have 
said  earlier  to  the  debate,  it  takes  a  whUe 
to  recover  frcrni  26  years  of  Democratic 
domination  of  the  Senate  and  4  years  of 
Jimmy  Carter.  We  just  caimot  do  it  to  a 
matter  of  6  or  7  months,  but  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  great  strides.  I  cannot  re- 
call to  the  20  years  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress. 8  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  12  Mj  in  the  Senate,  where  any  one 
President  of  either  party,  I  might  add. 
because  this  is  not  a  partisan  debate, 
has  had  such  success  to  reducing  Federal 
spendtog.  I  think  it  is  dramatic.  I  think 
maybe  we  did  not  cut  enough.  If  that  is 
what  is  betog  suggested  on  the  other  side. 

1  certainly  hope  that  we  will  have  sup- 
port for  further  budget  reductions. 

This  Senator  was  never  imder  any  Il- 
lusion that  we  were  going  to  cut  spendtog 
once  and  that  would  solve  all  of  our 
problems. 

The  President  has  made  It  clear  that 
there  would  be  additional  budget  cuts, 
but  what  this  amendment  proposes  to 
do  now  is  to  take  away  his  flexibility,  to 
say,  to  effect,  that  the  President  has  to 
tell  us  by  November  15  what  he  might 
want  to  do  next  year  or  the  next  year. 

The  economy  is  going  to  change.  Just 
since  the  President's  program  took  effect 

2  weeks,  ago  toterest  rates  have  dropped 
IVi  potots.  That  is  not  bad  to  2  weeks. 
And  if  they  conttoue  at  that  rate,  we  will 
be  down  to  a  reasonable  rate  of  toterest 
to  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months. 

That  Is  part  of  the  thrust  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  Inflation  is  below  10  per- 
cent for  the  flrst  time  to  many  months, 
and  that  is  because  of  the  leadership 
provided  by  President  Reagan. 

I  do  not  have  any  quarrel  with  the 
amendment.  On  the  other  hand,  I  just 
do  not  know  why  It  Is  being  offered— 
well.  I  know  why  It  is  being  offered.  As 
long  as  we  have  the  votes  to  table  It.  It 
is  a  good  amendment.  I  have  asked  my 
dlsttogulshed  colleague  frMn  New  Mex- 
ico, Senator  Domewici,  to  appear  and 
discuss  the  amendment.  As  I  understand, 
the  amendment  refers  to  cuts  in  social 
security  orotrrams.  and  I  assume  that  in- 
cludes medicare,  medicaid,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  or  any  other  program 
that  might  be  under  the  Social  Security 


Act.  tocludtog  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. I  mean  we  are  looking  at  all  these 
programs  from  time  to  time  trying  to 
lerret  out  some  of  the  abuses.  In  effect, 
there  was  an  amendment  offered  yester- 
day which  we  accepted  which  will  pre- 
vent the  Social  Security  Administration 
from  mailing  social  security  checks  to 
dead  people. 

I  am  not  even  certato  that  if  we  took 
this  amendment  we  could  even  change 
that  because  stopping  checks  to  dead 
people  would  be  a  reduction  to  social  se- 
curity benefits.  Now  those  people  are  not 
complaining,  but  I  suggest  that  we 
might  violate  the  spirit  of  this  amend- 
ment if  we  adopt  it.  I  want  to  be  very 
careful  that  I  understand  the  full  tatent 
of  the  amendment  of  the  dlsttogulshed 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

I  am  also  told  that  we  have  had  a  quick 
conversation  with  the  OMB  Director, 
stoce  he  was  singled  out  for  special  rec- 
ognition. He  finds  the  amendment  ob- 
jectionable. He  also  todicates  that  the 
effects  of  this  change  are  quite  signifi- 
cant. We  sn  advised  by  Mr.  Stockman 
that  the  annual  review  by  the  President 
of  the  OMB-proposed  budget  cuts  takes 
place  to  December.  That  means  that  If 
OMB  would  cut  a  program,  the  agencies 
then  could  appeal  that  decision  to  the 
President. 

If  we  should  adopt  this  amendment, 
and  Heaven  help  us.  Senator  Robert  C. 
Btrd  would  have  us  send  the  OMB 
budget  cuts  to  Congress  without  time  for 
their  appeal.  This  will  give  much  more 
power  to  OMB  and  its  Director,  and  may- 
be that  is  a  good  idea.  He  has  had  a 
pretty  good  track  record  so  far,  but  I  am 
surprised  that  such  a  suggestion  would 
come  from  that  side  of  the  tdsle. 

The  effects  could  be  dramatic  cuts,  for 
example,  in  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  EDA,  REA,  certain  Energy 
Department  projects,  all  without  an  ap- 
peal to  the  President.  I  hope  that  is  not 
the  thrust  of  the  amendment.  I  also  potot 
out  that  the  information  here  requested 
will  be  available  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
appropriations  cuts  have  already  been 
sent  up.  The  revenue  package  will  be 
here  before  November  15.  The  entitle- 
ment package  will  be  sent  up  next  week. 
Maybe  just  the  thought  of  this  amend- 
ment has  stimulated  the  OMB  Director 
to  get  all  this  material  up  here,  and  may- 
be there  is  no  aeed  for  the  amendment 
to  be  pursued. 

Beyond  that,  I  thtok  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  amendment  would  affect  the 
President's  flexibility  in  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984.  I  hope  that  we  know  that  as 
different  estimates  are  made  we  will  find 
out  If  the  cuts  made  now  are  effective.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  we  are  to  the  Chamber  today  cor- 
recttog  what  may  have  been  a  mistake 
to  reconciliation  of  elimtoating  the  mini- 
mum benefit.  We  are  restoring  at  least 
most  of  that  benefit.  We  may  be  back 
with  other  fine  tuntog  of  some  of  the 
budget  reduct'ons. 

Despite  all  this,  I  think  I  could  accept 
the  amendment  if  we  could  add  one  more 
clause  that  would  indicate  that  we  by 
this  action  we  are  approvtog  any  cuts 
that  are  sent  up. 

Perhaps  we  could  get  that  little  amend- 
ment  adopted,   just   a   little  technical 
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amendmentj  that  by  this  action  there 
would  not  1^  any  further  votes  on  any 
reductions,  ire  woiUd  just  take  what  the 
President  suggested.  Then  I  think  in  a 
spirit  of  nohpartisan^iip  and  fair  play 
and  in  an  effort  to  expedite  the  process, 
we  might  belwilLng  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

But  beyond  that  we  have  a  social  se- 
curity bill  tiefore  us.  We  are  really  try- 
ing to  patch  up  the  system  and  restore 
the  minimuBi  benefit.  We  do  it  respon- 
sibly, though,  by  paying  for  that  restora- 
tion. We  h^ve  a  bipartisan  sui>port.  I 
make  very  (4ear  the  vote  was  20  to  0  in 
the  Finance  Committee.  We  are  going  to 
author ^e  the  reallocation  of  the  taxes  in 
the  three  different  social  security  funds, 
and  we  are  foing  to  authorize  interfund 
borrowing,  A  we  can  assure  the  same 
people,  and  t  know  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  fron  West  Virginia.  By  this  ac- 
t.on.  thoug^  we  have  taken  a  Band- Aid 
approach,  we  will  assure  senior  citizens 
that  at  least  through  next  year  and  hope- 
fully 1983  a^d  1984  they  can  expect  to 
receive  thcTl  checks  in  the  full  amount. 
But  I  also  Indicate,  so  the  record  will 
be  complete,  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
in  this  Congress  regardless  of  our  party 
to  address  the  long-term  problems  in  so- 
cial seciu^ty.  I  know  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  feel  strongly 
about  that.  We  hope  that  once  we  pass 
this  legislation  we  might  begin  to  address 
the  long-term  problems  of  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  so  that  we  can  take 
positive  action  to  make  certain  we  pre- 
serve the  system  for  the  36  million  bene- 
ficiaries and ,  that  we  also  preserve  the 
system  for  the  115  million  working  men 
and  women  who  one  day  will  be  bene- 
ficiaries. 

I  am  not  $ble  to  support  a  sweeping 
amendment  ^f  this  kind.  It  is  unfair  to 
the  President.  I  know  of  no  President  in 
either  party  Vho  has  struggled  so  might- 
ily to  balanc^  the  budget,  to  restore  the 
economy.  What  this  President  wants  to 
do  for  this  country,  its  senior  citizens,  its 
veterans,  its  I  farmers,  and  its  working 
men  and  wotnen  Is  to  reduce  inflation 
and  he  Is  on  |  the  road  to  doing  that.  He 
also  wants  tcj  reduce  high  interest  rates, 
and  he  is  on  the  road  to  doing  that.  To 
reduce  Govertiment  regulation  and  he  is 
on  the  way  to  doing  that.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  this  approach  would  not  be 
compatible  with  the  efforts  being  made 
now  by  the  President. 

When  everyone  has  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  this  amendment,  I  will  move  to 
table  the  amendment  at  that  time  and 
hope  the  motion  to  table  wUl  be  passed. 
Mr.  OOM^NICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jfleld? 
Mr.  TX>IE.  1  vield  the  floor. 
Mr.    DOMENICI.    Mr.    President,    I 
join  with  Seiiator  Dole  in  opposing  this 
amendment. 

I  am  amafced.  I  have  heard  in  the 
Chamber  to^ay  that  after  the  first 
budget  resoliition  and  the  President's 
first  package  of  budget  cuts,  it  has  sud- 
denly dawne<  on  people  that  there  was 
supposed  to  [be  a  second  round.  Some 
are  saying  that  the  dramatic  first  and 
thought-by-many-to-be-impossible  first 
roimd  of  cut^  that  was  to  be  the  only 
round:  the  tresident  said  it  all  in  his 


1981  budget  and  that  we  had  done  It  all 
in  the  Reconciliatl<Hi  Act. 

I  hope  the  record  is  clear  that  that 
resolution  was  clearly  the  first  install- 
ment and  there  must  be  $30  billion  ad- 
ditional reductions  in  1983  and  $44  bil- 
lion additi<Hial  reductions  in  1984. 

Now,  the  flgxires  are  in  the  resolution. 
Anybody  who  thinks  it  is  not,  just  go 
read  it.  It  is  in  the  Presidents  budget. 
It  is  in  the  document  that  this  Senate 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  margin. 

The  second  thing  that  I  have  heard  is 
equally  amazing.  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  distinguished  Senaitor 
from  Louisiana  did  on  tha^  tax  bill  on 
the  floor,  they  told  us  the  numbers.  They 
told  us  exactly  how  much  that  was  In 
tax  cuts. 

I  just  checked  and  I  think  that  bill 
passed  89  to  11.  I  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  sponsor  of  this  amendment,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  89  to  11.  We  do  not  have 
enough  Members  <»i  our  side  of  the  aisle 
to  make  that  89  to  11.  Everyone  voted 
for  that  knowing  the  extent  of  the  tax 
cut. 

Now,  perhaps  they  did  not  know  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  deficit  in  1982. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  know  that  unless 
we  made  another  big  roimd  of  budget 
cuts,  perhaps  they  did  not  know  there 
was  going  to  be  a  deficit  in  1983  and  1984. 
But,  I  guarantee  you,  when  you  look  at 
the  resolution,  that  is  what  it  said. 
Unless  you  have  $75  billion  In  additional 
cuts,  there  will  be  a  deficit.  And  we  voted 
89  to  11  for  the  tax  bill.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber what  the  budget  resolution  passed  by, 
but  it  was  something  comparable. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  this  President 
has  been  negligent  in  telling  us  where 
his  cuts  are  going  lo  be  as  prescribed 
and  required  by  the  procedures  of  this 
country,  I  would  be  standing  here  sup- 
porting you,  I  say  to  my  good  friend. 
But  he  has  not. 

There  is  a  law  that  says  when  he  sends 
us  budget  cuts — and  it  is  not  now. 
Congress  is  not  to  come  along  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  and  say,  "We  are  not 
sure  what  you  want  to  do  in  1983  and 
1984.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  support  you."  And  periiaps 
the  minority  is  saying  that  we  in  the 
Senate  do  not  wish  to  prevent  the  Presi- 
dent from  proposing  these  reductions. 
Rather,  he  has  no  authority  to  cut  the 
budget;  we  in  the  Senate  have  to. 
Therefore,  we  are  entitled  to  an  extraor- 
dinary budget  process,  which  is  what 
this  is. 

But  let  me  teU  you,  in  addition  to 
giving  us  a  budget,  in  addition  to  teU- 
Ing  us  there  were  cuts  yet  to  be  made, 
we  ought  to  act  on  the  list  he  gave  us. 
We  do  not  need  another  list. 

The  President  told  us,  because  of  cer- 
tain economic  conditions,  because  of 
certain  changes  in  programs,  we  have 
to  go  at  that  second  round  of  cuts  early. 
And  he  has  given  us  a  12-percent  across- 
the-board  proposal  and  sent  every  Item 
up  to  the  Appropriations  Committees. 
We  do  not  need  to  ask  him  for  that 
which  he  has  already  sent.  He  told  us 
the  defense  slowdown  and  he  told  us  the 
numbers.  I  say  to  the  Senator.  $2  bil- 
lion in  cuts  in  1982.  And  he  has  given 


us  the  outyear  cuts.  He  told  us  there  U 
go  ng  to  be  an  outyear  entitlement  re- 
form and  he  said  it  would  not  affect  so- 
cial security.  He  is  sending  those  en- 
titlements up  here  very  soon.  He  is  not 
even  required  to  do  that. 

He  is  asking  us  for  the  next  Install- 
ment on  the  outyear  cuts  that  we  have 
to  make.  He  has  told  us  there  is  going 
to  have  to  be  some  revenue  Increases 
and  he  is  going  to  send  that  up. 

The  only  thing  that  is  not  identified 
are  some  1983  and  1984  savings  he  has 
told  us  he  Is  going  to  identify  later,  and 
I  assiune  he  will. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much 
later? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  basically  1983  has  to  be  up  here, 
as  he  knows,  in  January  and  we  have 
to  go  to  work  in  the  various  committees 
shortly  after  that.  In  fact,  we  have  to 
produce  a  resolution,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  that  follows  that  very  soon  there- 
after. 

But.  as  far  as  unidentified  remaining 
cuts,  he  has  done  more  in  his  second 
phase  to  identify  them  than  most  Presi- 
dents would.  He  is  making  specific  pro- 
posals and  will  identify  the  remaining 
reductions  very  soon. 

He  has  already  given  us  $9  billion  in 
the  outyears.  He  has  given  us  the  de- 
fense numbers  of  $11  billion  additional 
reductions.  He  will  soon  give  us  $25  bil- 
lion in  outyear  entitlements.  He  will  give 
us  $19  billion  in  outyear  revenue  en- 
hancements. All  that  will  be  given  to  us 
this  year  when  it  affects  1983  and  1984 
budgets. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  fully  three-quar- 
ters of  the  Senator's  requests  are  liter- 
ally redimdant.  They  are  either  here  or 
will  be  here  soon. 

But,  in  the  final  analysis,  I  would  say 
to  the  Senate  that  this  President  does 
not  need  any  prodding  by  some  extraor- 
dinary resolution  to  Identify  cuts  in 
the  budget.  And  if  this  President  will  not 
do  it,  then  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of 
President  we  could  imagine  that  would 
have  enough  fiscal  responsibility  that 
this  institution  would  not  feel  that  we 
ought  to  dictate  that  he  produce  out- 
year budgets  ahead  of  schedule. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  has  al- 
ready proved  he  is  willing  to  cut  budgets 
more  than  any  President,  ever;  not  in 
the  Isist  20  years,  but  ever. 

He  already  succeeded,  with  all  of  our 
help,  in  cutting  more  In  9  months  than 
any  President,  ever.  And  now,  we  would 
sit  here  and  say  he  has  conducted  him- 
self in  such  a  way  that  we  are  fearful 
that  things  are  out  of  control  and  we 
ought  to  take  an  extraordinary  measure 
here  in  the  Senate  and  tell  him  to  come 
up  front,  2^3  vears  ahead  of  time,  and 
tell  us  in  detail  how  he  intends  to  finish 
the  work. 

The  problems  are  tough  in  1983  and 
1984.  The  deficit  is  bigger  in  1982.  We 
did  our  work,  but  it  is  bigger  anyway. 
It  certainly  is  not  the  President's  fault. 
I  do  not  think  It  is  signlflcantlv  our  fault. 
We  effected  $35  billion  in  cuts.  We  did 
not  like  the  deficit  to  be  $60  billion,  but 
it  is. 

But  I  am  absolutely  sincere  in  saying 
that  I  cannot  beheve  that  this  U.S.  Sen- 
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ate  would  adopt  a  "solution  bas^  on 
this  President's  performance  that  would 

W«  need  an  extraordinary  action  on  the 
r,  Jt  of  tie  senate  to  change  the  budget«7 
S"ci«  ot  Presidents  which  we  baje  accepted 
forWiy  years,  ever  since  the  Budget  Act 
l^cause  this  President  Is  Just  not  responsible 
when  It  comes  to  budgetary  matters. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  prevails.  I  hope  that  those  who 
are  truly  concerned  about  cutting  will 
not  get  caught  up  in  this  kind  of  a  res- 
olution that  will  have  Uttle  or  no  effect. 

It  is  what  we  are  willing  to  vote  on. 
I  say  to  senator  Dole,  by  way  of  cig 
that  is  going  to  have  an  effect  on  1983 
and  1984.  not  the  passing  of  another  res- 
olution asking  this  President,  tremen- 
dous as  he  is  in  fiscal  restraint  to  ^us 
what  we  have  not  asked  any  other  Presi- 
dent to  do. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  listened  with  great  hiterest  to  the 
very  eloquent  statements  that  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Dole  and  Mr.  Domenici. 
Each  of  them  is  performing  his  duty  as 
a  very  faithful  and  loyal  and  dedicated 
Senator.  I  can  understand  how  Mr.  Dole 
would  defend  the  measure  before  the 
Senate  against  amendments. 

But,  the  old  song  "Almost  Persuaded 
does  not  apply  here  and  now.  My  ques- 
tion still  has  not  been  answered.  Where 
are  the  unidentified  cuts  coming  from? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  said:  How  can  we  expect  to  ask 
the  President,  2  Vi  years  ahead  of  time,  to 
tell  us  In  detaU  how  he  Is  going  to  cut 
the  budget? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  asking  Mr. 
Stockman  to  do  this— the  OMB  whiz  kid. 
We  are  asidng  him  not  the  President— to 

tell  us.  ^  M  .«o 

How  can  he  arrive  at  a  figure  of  $82 
bilUon  in  flical  year  1984  if  he  does  not 
know  the  components  of  that  $82  billion 
flgxire?  He  must  already  know. 

And  if  the  administration  can  send  us 
up  here,  2 1/2  years  ahead  of  time,  a  so- 
called  balanced  budget  which  shows  the 
figure  in  it  of  $82  biUlon  in  unidentified 
cuts,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  not 
asking  too  much  of  the  administration 
to  require  it  to  present  the  details  now  as 
to  what  makes  up  the  $82  billion  in  un- 
identified cuts. 

We  are  not  asking  the  administration 
to  send  up  the  cuts  now.  We  are  simply 
asking  for  information  now  as  to  what 
is  included  in  the  "unidentified"  cuts. 

Now,  I  think  we  also  have  the  right  to 
know  whether  or  not  there  is  included 
in  those  xmidentified  cuts  any  cuts  in  so- 
cial security.  We  all  know  the  track  rec- 
ord of  the  administration  on  that  sub- 
ject. It  was  said  during  the  campaign 
and  after  the  campaign  was  over  and 
after  the  inauguration  that  there  would 
not  be  any  cuts  in  social  security.  The 
old  folks  could  just  sit  back  in  their 
easy  chairs  and  watch  television.  They 
could  just  forget  any  cuts.  No  problem; 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  The  President 
said  that  those  people  up  there  on  the 
Hill  are  being  cynically  demogogic — they 
are  creating  fear  among  the  old  folks. 

But  it  was  Mr.  Stockman  who  said 
that: 


On  or  about  November  3,  1982.  there  wUl 
be  the  greatest  bankruptcy  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

That  Is  what  sent  the  shock  waves  of 
fear  throughout  the  elderly  commumty 
of  this  country. 

But  then,  after  all  of  those  pledges, 
after  all  of  those  assurances,  after  all  ol 
those  promises  that  the  old  folks  had 
nothing  to  be  concerned  about,  no  cuts 
in  social  security,  what  did  the  adminis- 
tration do?  In  May  of  this  year,  they 
sent  up  a  package  to  the  Hill  of  cuts  in 
social  security  amounting  to  $88  bil- 
Uon over  a  6-year  period;  $88  blUlon. 

What  were  some  of  those  cuts  that 
were  being  prc^xwed?  One  was  that  any- 
one who  elected  to  retire  at  age  62  would 
take  a  40-percent  cut  in  his  social  secu- 
rity payment.  In  other  words,  instead  of 
receiving  80  percent  of  what  he  would 
ordinarily  receive  if  he  waited  until  65 
to  retire,  he  would  only  get  55  percent, 
this  cut  combined  with  other  cuts  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  would  mean 
a  40-percent  cut  Immediately. 

Well,  we  all  know  what  happened  In 
that  case.  Mr.  Dole  offered  an  amend- 
ment that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
joined  in  supporting.  That  vote  was  bi- 
partisan, after  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  had  voted  down  an  amendment  that 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN  and  I  joined  in  offering 
to  do  the  same  thing,  by  a  1-vote  margin. 
But  we  all  joined  together  In  a  bipar- 
tisan way  to  send  a  message  out  to  the 
people  in  the  elderly  community  that 
that  proposal  by  the  President  was  not 
going  to  be  supported  In  this  Congress. 
I  think  the  vote  was  about  94  to  0,  or 
some  such. 

Then  there  was  the  proposal  to  cut  out 
the  social  security  mlnimvun  payment. 
Five  times  in  this  Senate  there  was  an 
amendment  offered  to  destroy  the  social 
security  minimum  payment.  Five  times 
that  amendment  was  defeated  with  the 
support  of  the  OMB  on  virtually  a  party 
line  vote,  five  times.  But  then  the  heat 
in  the  kitchen  began  to  get  a  little  too 
intense  and  we  heard,  to  our  pleasant 
surprise,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  address  the  Nation  by  television 
to  say  that  that  would  be  restored. 

So  we  have  heard  these  promises  and 
all  of  these  assurances  to  the  effect  that 
social  security  will  not  be  touched,  the 
old  folks  can  just  rest  assured  about 
that.  "Go  on  to  bed.  Go  to  sleep.  Do  not 
waste  any  time  worrying  about  It. 
There  will  not  be  any  cuts  in  your  pay- 
ments." Then,  bingo,  2  days  later  some- 
one at  the  White  House  said  there  will 
be  a  cut  in  the  COLA  payments  or  a  de- 
lay in  the  COLA  payments. 

How  can  we  be  assured  that  in  these 
figiires,  $82  billion  In  fiscal  year  1984  in 
imidentified  cuts,  and  $51.4  billion  In 
1983  in  unidentified  cuts,  there  will  not 
be  further  cuts  in  social  security?  What 
is  wrong  with  telling  us.  What  is  wrong 
with  letting  the  American  people  know 
what  is  imder  the  lid  of  that  Pandora's 
box?  That  is  all  we  are  asking.  We  want 
to  know  now.  Let  the  American  people 
know  now.  We  should  know  what  makes 
up  the  unidentified  cuts  amounting  to 
$82  billion.  The  administration  must 
know.  How  can  they  put  down  $82  bil- 
lion? Why  not  $80  billion  or  $79  bilUon? 


It  is  182  billion.  What  makes  up  the  $82 
billion?  That  is  all  we  are  asking.  We 
are  not  asking  the  President  to  tell  us, 
but  we  are  asking  the  Director  of  OMB 
to  tell  us.  Let  him  tell  us.  He  is  the  cme 
who  plays  with  these  figures.  This  is 
Mr.  Stockman's  budget,  not  mine.  I 
think  he  should  tell  us  what  is  in  the 
$82  billion.  People  have  the  right  to 
know. 

I  should  think  that  all  Senators  who 
feel  that  under  this  system  of  Govern- 
ment the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  know  what  is  in  the  unidentified  cuts, 
because  the  American  people  are  going 
to  be  affected.  I'ould  want  to  support 
this  kind  of  amendment. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  moved 
by  the  rhetoric  but  not  by  the  merits  of 
this  amendment.  I  am  not  moved  enough 
by  the  rhetoric  to  support  it. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  case.  It  will  look 
good  in  all  the  kits  they  send  out  to  the 
Democratic  precinct  people  and  others 
in  the  country  who  may  be  looking  for 
ways  to  chip  away  at  the  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
brought  up  an  interesting  point  that  per- 
haps ought  to  be  gone  Into  a  little  bit. 
There  are  all  of  these  kits  we  have  re- 
ceived in  West  Virginia  signed  by  Ronald 
Reagan,  asking  for  money,  "How  about 
more  money  so  we  can  defeat  additional 
Senators,  additional  House  Members?"  I 
suppose  we  can  take  a  lesson  from  some 
of  those  kits. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  possible. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We  have  not 
been  successful  in  raising  money. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
does  not  know  anything  about  that.  I 
sent  out  some  a  couple  of  years  ago  but 
nobody  sent  anything  back.  I  got  the 
message  that  my  candidacy  was  not  go- 
ing anywhere.  My  kits  did  not  work. 

In  any  event,  I  think  the  President  Jias 
done  an  outstanding  job.  I  suggest  it  nas 
not  been  a  perfect  experience  but  it  has 
been  a  new  experience. 

We  are  2  weeks  into  the  President's 
program  now  and  I  would  hope  we  would 
give  him  some  opportunity  to  respond  to 
the  American  people.  We  can  stand  here, 
and  we  do  a  lot  of  that,  and  talk  about 
the  pUght  of  senior  citizens,  veterans,  or 
farmers.  But  we  also  have  a  responsibU- 
ity  to  worry  about  interest  rates,  budget 
deficits,  infiation.  and  Federal  regula- 
tions, with  the  Government  too  much 
in  our  daily  lives.  That  Is  where  the  Pres- 
ident has  shed  some  fresh  air  and  new 
light. 

Notwithstanding  that,  I,  and  I  know 
the  majority  leader,  would  like  to  com- 
plete this  bill  today.  Therefore,  I  ^ 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufBcIcnt 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand  It,  the  Sen- 
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Mor  trom  Nebraska  wanted  to  speak. 
Perhaps  I  can  withhold  my  motion. 

Mr.  ST^fNIS.  I  would  like  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  minute,  if  I  may. 

The  PBMIDrNa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fnuni^ebraska  Is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  EXON.  BAay  I  Inquire  of  the  Chair 
where  the  Chair  got  the  information  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  wanted  1 
minute?  I  tiilnk  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi wahted  1  minute.  I  did  not  re- 
quest 1  minute.  I  request  more  than  that. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  the  motion  to  table? 
I  withdraw  the  motion. 
ilDmO  OFFICER.  Without 
so  ordered. 

addressed  the  Chair. 
INO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
isslaslppl. 

S.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  detain  I  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  this 
matter  is  v«ell  understood.  But  In  defer- 
ence to  all  iand  based  on  our  experience 
here  this  year,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  certainly  entitled  to  advance  notice 
and  what  we  get  now,  identification  of 
these  reductions  that  are  so  Important 
to  the  Naqon  as  a  whole,  to  those  di- 
rectly affedted,  sind  also  to  us.  We  are 
the  ones  ^ho  have  to  make  the  final 
Judgments  the  best  we  can,  based  on  the 
facts,  the  relative  merits  of  requests  for 
reductions  In  view  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  programs,  and  In  view  of  all  the 
programs  put  together  as  measured 
against  the  probable  income. 

By  the  way,  a  while  ago,  a  formerly 
active  Men^ber  of  this  body  who  has  not 
been  here  for  several  years  came  into 
the  cloak  ^m,  stopping  to  say  hello. 
I  told  him: of  the  work  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  the  work  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nfw  Mexico  this  year  in  work- 
ing on  the^  budget  resolutions,  reduc- 
tions, and  Everything  else,  and  present- 
ing them  in  such  a  fine  way  and  that  we 
had  made  some  headway. 

That  underscores,  however,  the  burden 
that  we  have  before  us. 

I  have  learned  more  this  year  than  I 
have  ever  known  about  the  details,  about 
the  operations,  of  a  great  many  of  these 
programs  and  how  they  work  at  the 
ground  levtl  because  I  went  out  there 
and  visited  and  learned. 

In  this  wBy,  I  feel  the  need,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  Ihared  by  most  of  us,  to  get 
more  advatice  information  than  what 
we  get  now* 

In  deference  to  time,  I  know  that  other 
Senators  wish  to  speak,  I  will  not  elab- 
orate further.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXO^  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PUBSIDrNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frQm  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  rises  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia. 

I  would  think  that  those  who  cannot 
support  this,  and  I  suspect  they  have 
good  reasons  for  not  supporting  It,  those 
who  find  t^ey  cannot  support  this  be- 
cause it  is  Ian  attack  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  any  of  his  ap- 
pointees, sgem  to  be  somewhat  off  base, 
Inmymlndi 


I  Intend  to  support  the  sonendment 
not  because  I  am  critical  of  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  trying 
to  do.  Indeed,  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  know  that  this 
Senator  has  voted  in  support  of  the 
President's  programs  much  more  fre- 
quently than  I  have  opposed  them. 

I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  simply  to 
recognise  that  we  are  indeed  in  great 
difficulty  these  days  with  our  economy, 
and  I  believe  it  is  important  that  we 
start  charting  our  course  for  the  days 
ahead  longer  than  what  is  simply  re- 
quired by  law. 

I  know  that  in  some  areas  cuts  have 
been  made  in  the  outyears.  recommended 
by  the  administration.  But  we  say,  "If 
you  have  identified  some  of  the  cuts,  why 
can  you  not  identify  aU  of  the  cuts? 
What  are  these  unidentified  cuts?" 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  we  are  in  some 
di£Qculty  today  because  the  administra- 
tion and  those  associated  with  it  have  de- 
scribed the  present  situation,  even  when 
it  was  not  as  bad  as  many  of  us  think 
it  is  today,  as  an  economic  Dunkirk,  as 
the  Federal  budget  hemorrhaging. 

If  that  is  true,  and  to  a  degree  those 
statements  are  true,  then  I  think  that  all 
we  are  asking  of  the  President  in  this 
case  is  to  work  constructively  with  us, 
not  only  now  but  in  the  outyears  to  make 
sure  that  we  correct  our  course,  hopefully 
on  a  permanent  bsisis. 

I  know  that  we  have  done  many  things 
in  this  body.  We  certainly  changed  most 
of  the  usual  rules  of  the  Senate  when  we 
used  the  reconciliation  process  in  the 
maimer  that  we  did,  basically  to  cut 
down  what  some  of  us  felt  were  imneces- 
sary  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  tune  of  about  $35  billion. 

We  used  the  reconciliation  process  for 
that  purpose.  We  attempted,  on  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  ,  and  I  was 
one  of  a  very  few  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
to  support,  to  take  the  usual  procedures 
to  give  the  President  nearly  total  im- 
poundment authority  with  the  right  to 
veto  It  in  this  body. 

What  we  are  talking  about,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  made  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
success  of  the  President's  economic  re- 
covery program  is  based  upon  expecta- 
tions, it  is  based  upon  the  confidence  that 
the  American  people  have  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

All  that  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  if  we  are  going  to  get  the  confidence, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  those  expecta- 
tions be  meaningful  with  regard  to  the 
reduction  of  the  ruinous  interest  rates 
we  are  facing  now,  we  have  to  take  a  step 
toward  charting  our  course  farther  down 
the  road. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  amendment  offered  bv  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  indeed  a  con- 
structive one,  and  I  support  It. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
prolong  the  discussion;  I  know  the  time 
is  growing  short.  I  do  want  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  have  spoken  in  sup- 


port of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

I  think  my  coUeague  from  Nebraska 
is  absolutely  right:  If  we  are  going  to 
get  Interest  rates  down,  indeed,  if  we  are 
going  to  bring  down  the  inflation  rate, 
we  must  break  the  Inflationary  psychol- 
ogy in  this  country.  More  important 
than  perhaps  any  other  factor  is  the 
expectation  of  the  American  people  about 
what  will  happen  to  the  inflation  rate. 

The  single  most  Important  indicator  to 
the  American  people  of  what  will  happen 
in  the  future  Is  the  size  of  the  Federal 
deficit.  If  we  are  not  able  to  reach  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1984,  it  will  be  a  dev- 
astating blow  to  the  psychology  of  the 
people  In  this  country  in  terms  of  their 
expectations  about  the  future  direction 
of  our  economy.  We  have  no  choice,  Mr. 
President.  We  simply  must  move  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  reduce  the  deficits 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is  Incumbent 
on  the  administration  to  come  forward 
now  with  the  recommended  areas  where 
further  reductions  and  expenditures 
should  occur.  I  think  it  would  be  an 
important  step  in  restoring  the  confi- 
dence of  our  people  and  in  reducing  the 
expectation  that  deficits  will  continue. 
Recent  polls  have  Indicated  that  the  peo- 
ple expect  large  deficits  to  continue,  that 
the  people  are  skeptical  about  the  prom- 
ise of  the  administration  to  balance  the 
budget  by  1984. 

Therefore,  they  spend  now.  Instead  of 
saving  and  waiting  until  the  items  which 
they  are  now  buying  are  really  needed. 
This  continues  to  fuel  the  Inflationary 
cycle  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is 
timely.  I  think  it  is  important.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  I  would  like  to  express  my  un- 
qualified support  for  the  amendment  be- 
ing o3rered  by  the  dlsting\iished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  requiring  the  ad- 
ministration to  identify  programs  that 
make  up  "future  savings"  in  the  admin- 
istration's budget  through  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Millions  of  older  Americans  are  en- 
titled to  know  if  their  social  security 
benefits  are  the  hidden  victim  of  $82  bil- 
lion in  unidentified  cuts  in  the  budgetary 
and  economic  assumptions  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  unidentified  cuts  sug- 
gested by  the  OfiBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  totaled  $44  billion  in  July,  but 
have  now  exploded  to  $82  billion. 

The  signs  ominously  suggest  that  this 
$82  billion  figure  is  the  distant— but  dis- 
tinct— call  of  yet  another  sissault  upon 
the  incomes  of  senior  citizens.  There  is 
support  for  my  fears,  based,  in  part, 
upon  testimony  of  OMB  Director  David 
Stockman  before  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee on  October  1.  At  that  time,  Mr. 
Stockman  Indicated  that  basic  social 
security  retirement  benefits  should  not 
be  Immune  in  future  rounds  of  budget 
cuts.  The  unidentified  cuts  of  the  admin- 
istration's economic  assimiptions  for  the 
next  3  fiscal  years  would  suggest  that  so- 
cial security  benefits  may  well  be  In- 


cluded in  those  mystery  dollars  adding 
up  to  $82  billion. 

In  a  letter  to  my  Nevada  constituents 
on  October  1,  I  had  predicted  what  we 
may  well  be  seeing  today  with  these  un- 
identified cuts.  In  that  communication, 
I  stated: 

What  concerns  me  ...  Is  that  there  U  a 
UkeUhood  after  the  1983  election*  that  the 
Administration  will  launch  another  assault 
on  Social  Security  benefits.  The  Administra- 
tion's call  for  a  task  force  to  recommend  » 
solution  to  these  problems  by  January,  1B8S, 
comes  BUBplclously  right  after  the  November, 
1982.  elections  when  the  Administration 
hopes  to  increase  Its  number  of  seats  In  Con- 
gress. Above  all,  while  I  want  to  help  the 
President  balance  the  budget,  I  am  dismayed 
by  this  evident  poUtldzatlon  of  the  Social 
Security  Issue. 

Now  is  the  opportimlty  for  the  admin- 
istration to  clarify  these  cuts  for  the 
American  public.  Those  older  Americans 
living  on  social  security  today  and  those 
nearing  retirement  are  entitled  to  know, 
as  a  matter  of  decency  and  openness  in 
Government,  whether  they  can  expect 
contlnuhig  attacks  upon  their  livelihoods. 
They  are  entitled  to  know  if  they  can 
count  on  the  Federal  Government  to  keep 
Its  part  of  the  bargain;  to  honor  the  con- 
tract between  workers  and  the  retired 
and  the  social  security  system. 

This  information  would  also  be  reveal- 
ing and  criilcal  for  veterans,  students, 
the  poor,  tecushers,  labor,  minorities,  and 
many  other  segments  of  our  society  who 
could  be  affected  by  these  cuts. 

Should  this  amendment  be  tabled  or 
defeated,  there  is  little  interpretation 
that  can  l>e  made,  other  than  that  the 
raid  on  social  security  will  continue  for 
years  to  come. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  unite  in  their  support  for  this 
important  amendment. 
•  Mr.  LEVIN  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  give  my  strong  support  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader.  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Vlr- 
^nla,  to  require  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  to  iden- 
tify by  November  15  the  program  cuts 
and  revenue  increases  which  the  admin- 
istration will  be  seeking  in  order  to 
achieve  its  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  As  of  now,  the  adminis- 
tration still  needs  to  identify  about  $82 
billion  in  future  savings  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  fiscal  year  1983,  and  fiscEil  year 
1984. 

Many  Americans  are  concerned  that 
some  of  these  cuts  will  come  out  of  the 
checks  of  social  security  recipients.  If  the 
administration's  track  record  on  other 
elemmts  of  the  social  safety  net  is  any 
indication,  these  concerns  are  Justified. 
What  we  can  do  here  today  by  supp>orting 
this  amendment  is  either  to  alleviate 
these  concerns  for  good  or  to  bring  them 
to  light  now  and  prevent  the  administra- 
tion from  sandbagging  the  elderly  some- 
time in  the  future. 

Tht  administration  may  say  that  it 
needs  more  time  to  formulate  the  cuts. 
But  how  Is  It  consistent  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  pledge  with  certainty  that  the 
budget  will  be  balanced  but  wilt  when 
it  comes  to  describing  how  it  exactly  in- 
tends to  do  it.  All  this  amendment  asks 


is  that  the  administration  start  talking 
straight  to  the  American  people  and 
start  talking  now.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  there  are  no  other  requests  to 
spoik. 

Mr.  MOYMIHAN.  The  Senator  la 
correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Based  on  my  previous  state- 
ments, I  move  to  lay  the  amendment  on 
the  table.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Thio  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
^Orglnia  on  the  table.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  deiic  called 
theroIL 

Mr.  STKVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCluu)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Moucowski)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Stmhs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Stmms)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  50, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

[BollcaU  Vote  No.  313  Leg.] 
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Abdnor 

Oorton 

Packwood 

Andrewa 

Onsasley 

Percy 

Arm  strong 

Hatch 

Preadar 

Baker 

Batfleld 

Quayle 

Bosch  wits 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Chafee 

Hayakawa 

Rudman 

Cochran 

HeliM 

Schmttt 

Cohen 

Hems 

glmpsooi 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

Danforth 

Jepsen 

StaSotd 

Denton 

KassebBum 

Stevens 

TX>le 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

lAsalt 

Tower 

Durenbcrger 

LuHar 

WaUop 

BSSt 

NTBthlas 

Warner 

Oarn 

Mattlngly 

weicker 

Ooldwater 

NlcUes 
NAYS— 47 

Baucus 

Eagleton 

Mticbar 

Bentsen 

Exon 

Meteenbavim 

Blden 

Fted 

>flti'lH»11 

Boren 

Olenn 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Holllnga 

Pro --m  Ire 

Byrd. 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Hany  F.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Rle^e 

Johnston 

Sartianes 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

S&aeer 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stennia 

DeOondnl 

Lena 

Tsongas 

Dlzon 

Lon« 

Wll'lams 

Dodd 

Matsuoraga 

Zorlnakj 

NOT  VOTINO— 3 

McOure  Murkowskl  Symms 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE  and  Mr.  BAKER  addressed 
the  Chaix. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  mranent? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 


we  have  order?  Tht  majority  leader  H 

speaking. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand there  is  another  vote  ordered  now 
on  the  Pressler  amendment. 

I  wish  to  make  it  a  10-mlnute  rollcall, 
if  there  is  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  coo- 
sent  that  the  next  vote  on  the  Pressler 
amendment  be  a  10-minute  rollcall  vote. 

JAt.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  the 
Chair  secure  order  in  the  Senate  so  that 
Senators  may  hear  the  request? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  restate  the 
request?  

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  minority  leader. 
utMmtntMart  no.  •■• 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  vote  on  the  Pressler  amend- 
ment which  is  about  to  occur  be  10  min- 
utes instead  of  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlthoot 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  name  of  Mr.  DxCowcnn  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to  make  a  technical  correction 
in  his  amendment  before  the  vote. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  as  printed  In  the  Rkcoro 
contains  an  error.  The  word  "that"  in 
the  final  line  should  be  "the."  Tlie 
amendment  is  correct  in  the  printed 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
change  be  made. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  use  his  microphone?  We  are 
not  able  to  hear  htm. 

Mr.  PRESSL£R.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  as  printed  in  the  Record 
contains  an  error.  The  word  "that"  in 
the  final  line  should  be  "the".  The 
amendmmt  is  correct  in  the  printed 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
change  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TTie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS:  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Logak)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClxtre)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
SnofS)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Are  there  any  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote  who  have 
not  done  so? 

The  result  was  announced— ^yeas  96, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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AlWtlWf 

Ford 

Mltchen 

Andi««a 

Oen 

MoTniban 
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NlcUej 

BAker 

Ooldweter 

Nunn 

Baaena 

Gorton 

Packwood 
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Pell 

m«Wn 

Hert 

Percy 

Boren 

Hatch 

Preailer 

Boacbwlta 

Heifleld 

Pn}>mlfe 

Bndley 

Hewklna 

Bumpan 

Hayakawa 

Quayie 

BurCUck 

Hefflln 

Randolph 

Byid. 

Helna 

Rlegle 

HiJTy  T..  3t. 

Helm* 

Both 

Byrd.  BdMit  0( 

HoUlngs 

Budmaa 

oannoa 

Huddlaeton 

Sarbaaee 

CbafM 

HumpbMy 

Saner 

ChUM 

Inoaye 

Schmltt 

Oocbna 

JacksoD 

Smpeon 

ODbcn 

Jepaen 

Specter 

Crmnston 

Johnston 

8t*fford 

D'Amato 

Kaaaebaum 

Stennls 

lUsten 

Stevens 

DeConcinl 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Denton 

La^alt 

Tower 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Tton«ae 

Dodd 

L«vm 

WaUop 

Dole 

Long 

Warner 

Domenld 

Uathlaa 

WeicJter 

Durenb«rger 

M&tAunaga 

WUllama 

Eagleton 

Uattlngly 

Zorinsky 

Bart 

ifelcher 

Metzenbaum 

I 
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Luger 

Ifurkowaki 

Synuns 

Ifcdure 

So  Mr.  PtessLiR's  amendment  (No. 
585)  was 

Mr.  MOYIjIHAN.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  atnendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  iX>LE  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

"nie  motioa  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.     ' 

Mr.  DOL^.  Madam  President,  if  I 
could  just  take  30  seconds,  I  think  we 
could  expedite  this.  We  want  to  move  as 
quickly  as  vfe  can.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  atid  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia wante^  to  state  a  few  words.  We 
are  going  to  accept  three  amendments 
and  have  final  passage,  as  far  as  I  know, 
unless  there  are  other  amendments. 

HfmXST  pN  SOCIAL,  SBCUUTT  PUNUS 

Mr.  STEHNIS.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  skiator  from  Kansas. 

Madam  Pi^ident,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment at  the  4esk.  It  is  an  amendment  of 
some  conseqf ence  relating  to  the  funds 
that  are  in  the  Social  Security  Fund 
which  sometimes  amounts  to  several  bil- 
lion dollars  being  put  out  at  interest. 
The  provision  of  the  amendment  is  that 
it  shaU  be  pbt  out  at  the  usual  market 
rate  of  interst  rather  than  a  preference 
rate. 

Madam  President,  the  amendment 
would  requ'r^  that  all  of  the  trust  funds 
of  the  social  I  security  funds  be  iii  vested 
in  such  inve^ments  as  shall  secure  the 
maximum  possible  interest  yield  com- 
mensurate with  the  safety  of  the  trust 
funas. 

The  reasqn  for  this  amendment. 
Madam  President,  is  that  the  record 
shows  that,  (^n  Jime  30,  1980.  there  was 
an  aggregate!  total  of  $46,845  billion  in 
the  three  social  security  trust  funds — 
$23.56  billion:  for  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance:  17.68  billion  for  disability 
insxirance;  a:pd  $14.6  blLion  for  health 
insurance. 


This  same  report  shows.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, that  the  social  secur.ty  trust  fimds 
in  fiscal  year  1981  earned  only  8.3  per- 
cent on  its  $47  billion  portfolio.  We  all 
know  that  money  market  funds,  which 
were  invested  exclusively  in  government 
securities,  earned  13.5  percent  or  more. 
A  mathematical  calculation  shows  that, 
if  the  social  secur.ty  trust  funds  had 
done  as  well,  $2  billion  or  60  percent  of 
the  calendar  year  1980  social  security 
deficit  would  not  have  occurred. 

This  low  rate  of  returns  on  these  trust 
funds  was  not  by  accident.  It  was  by 
design.  The  fimds  are  managed  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  it  appears 
that,  instead  of  trying  to  maximize  the 
return  on  the  social  security  trust  funds, 
they  have  acted  in  the  interest  of  the 
Treasury  to  try  to  minimize  the  return 
and  thus  reduce  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt. 

These  trust  fimds  are  dedicated  for 
the  payment  of  social  security  benefits, 
and  those  who  hold  and  invest  them  act 
in  a  fiduciary  relationship.  As  such,  it  is 
essential,  in  my  Judgment,  that  the 
funds  be  invested  so  as  to  earn  the  maxl- 
mimi  return  possible  commensurate 
with  the  safety  of  the  fimds.  My  amend- 
ment would  charge  the  trustees  of  the 
trust  funds  with  the  duty  to  maximize 
the  return  on  the  funds  to  the  greatest 
extent  commensurate  with  safety.  Far 
too  much  of  these  trust  funds  have  been 
invested  in  so-called  special  issues  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  In  fiscal  year 
1980,  most  of  these  special  issues  carried 
an  interest  rate  of  7  percent.  Only  $6.3 
billion  of  the  special  issues  carried  a  re- 
turn In  tht  9-percent  range. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  manda- 
tory that  the  trustees  of  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds  act  as  prudent  business- 
men and  make  every  effort  to  increase 
the  return  on  the  social  security  trust 
funds. 

Madam  President,  as  I  said,  it  would 
have  been  $2  billion,  according  to  my 
research,  in  favor  of  the  social  security 
fund  if  it  had  been  loaned  for  the  last 
year  as  the  amendment  would  provide. 
Still,  it  is  worthy  of  hearings. 

Yesterday  Senator  Proxmire  offered  a 
similar  amendment.  We  were  working  on 
it  without  each  other's  knowledge.  As  I 
imderstand  it,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee said  then  that  he  thought  it  was 
worthy  of  hearings  and  there  would  be 
hearings. 

I  will  not  offer  my  amendment,  under 
those  circumstances.  Madam  President, 
but  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  201(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  Invest  such  portion  of  the  Trust  Funds  as 
Is  not,  In  Its  judgmenit,  required  to  meet  cur- 
rent withdrawals,  and  such  Investments  shall 
be  made  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  possi- 
ble Interest  vlelds.  commensurate  with  the 
safety  If  the  Trust  Funds."; 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt"  the  fol- 


lowing: ",  all  marketable  Interest  bearing 
obligations  which  are  not  obligations  of  the 
United  States  but  which  are  guaranteed  aa 
to  both  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States,  and  aU  marketable  federally  spon- 
sored agency  interest-bearing  obligations 
that  are  designated  in  the  laws  authorizing 
their  Issuance  as  lawful  investments  for  fi- 
duciary and  trust  funds  under  the  control 
and  authority  of  the  United  States  or  any 
officer  of  the  United  States". 

(6)  by  s.riklng  out  'which  are  not  due  or 
callable  untu  after  the  expiration  of  four 
years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar  month". 

«b)  Section  1817(c)  of  aucb  Act  la  amended 
as  foUowa: 

vi;  ijy  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Truateea 
to  Invest  such  portion  of  the  Trust  Funds 
aa  is  not,  in  its  Judgment,  required  to  meet 
current  withdrawals,  and  such  Investments 
shall  be  made  so  as  to  secure  the  tng»imiim 
possible  Interest  yield,  conunensurate  with 
the  safety  of  the  Trust  Funds."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "which  are  not  due  or 
callable  untU  after  the  expiration  of  4  years 
from  the  end  of  such  calendar  month". 

(c)  Section  1841(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "It 
shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Truateea 
to  invest  such  portion  of  the  Trust  Funda 
as  is  not,  in  its  Judgment,  required  to  meet 
current  withdrawals,  and  such  investments 
sball  be  made  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum 
possible  Interest  jrleld,  commensurate  with 
the  safety  of  the  Tnist  Funds."; 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  all  marketable  Interest  bearing 
obligations  which  are  not  obligations  of  the 
United  States  but  which  are  guaranteed  aa 
to  both  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States,  and  all  marketable  federally  spon- 
sored agency  interest-bearing  obligations 
that  are  designated  in  the  laws  authorizing 
their  Issuance  a  lawftU  Investments  for 
fiduciary  and  trust  funds  under  the  con- 
trol and  authority  of  the  United  States  or 
any  officer  of  the  United  States". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "which  are  not  due  or 
callable  until  after  the  expiration  of  4  yean 
from  the  end  of  such  calendar  month". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  there  will  be  hear- 
ings. I  know  the  Senator  has  had  a  long- 
standing interest  in  this  and  we  want  to 
trv  to  accommodate  that  interest.  We 
have  assured  Senator  Proxmire  and  we 
make  that  same  promise  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  Senator  Proxmire  and  I  are 
both  Interested.  We  just  happened  not 
to  confer  with  each  other  about  It. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas. 

Madam  President,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  Finance  Committee's  amend- 
ment to  restore  the  minimum  social  se- 
curity benefit  and  to  provide  a  stop-gap 
resolution  to  the  funding  crisis  con- 
fronting the  social  security  system.  This 
legislation  Ls  not  the  proposal  I  had 
hoped  the  Finance  Committee  would  re- 
port, knowing  the  serious  circumstances 
of  the  system's  financing.  It  is,  in  fact, 
exactly  what  I  hoped  would  not  happen: 
A  return  to  the  buslness-as -usual,  short- 
sighted response  to  a  long-term  crisis.  I 
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am  extremely  disappointed  that  a  sub- 
stantive bipartisan  solution  could  not  be 
achieved.  What  we  do  have  is  a  tempo- 
rary answer  to  social  security  s  short- 
term  financing  needs. 

The  provision  restoring  the  minimum 
social  security  benefit  comes  less  than  2 
months  after  the  Congress  reso'.ved  to 
eliminate  it.  The  minimum  social  secu- 
rity benefit,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  an 
earned  benefit.  It  is  a  minimum  level  of 
benefits  paid  to  those  who  are  entitled  to 
social  security,  according  to  the  formula 
used  to  calculate  every  other  recipient's 
benefits,  at  a  level  of  less  than  $122.  The 
minimum  benefit  Is  the  amount  over  and 
above  the  benefits  ea-^^'i  by  the  recipi- 
ent to  make  a  total  of  $122. 

In  the  Omnious  itecauciliation  Act  of 
1981,  the  provision  eliminating  the  mini- 
mum benefit  did  not  take  away  earned 
benefits,  just  those  added  on  to  raise  the 
total;  so  recipients  would  not  be  deprived 
of  earned  benefits  if  the  provision  were 
sdlowed  to  take  effect.  I  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  bene- 
fits that  Individuals  on  fixed  incomes  re- 
ceive, and  causes  a  hardship  to  them. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee chose  not  to  continue  the  minimum 
benefit  for  future  retirees,  but  merely 
proposes  to  restore  the  minimum  benefit 
for  current  recipients.  That  will  insure 
that  current  beneficiaries  do  not  have 
their  benefits  reduced,  while  future  bene- 
ficiaries will  receive  only  those  benefits 
which  are  earned. 

The  stop-gap  measure  to  temporarily 
save  the  social  security  system — inter- 
fund  borrowing — is  not  the  panacea  that 
some  would  argue.  It  will  do  little  more 
than  transfer  the  burden  of  retirement 
benefits  onto  medicare  and  disability.  In- 
stead of  coping  with  one  trust  fund  going 
bankrupt,  we  will  have  to  deal  with  all 
three  being  depleted. 

As  I  said  earler,  I  would  prefer  a  more 
farsighted  approach  to  restoring  social 
security  to  a  sound  financial  base.  The 
appointment  of  a  task  force  to  look  into, 
and  make  recommendations  on,  a  long- 
term  solution  to  this  crisis  is  a  consola- 
tion, at  least.  I  fear,  however,  that  what 
we  need  are  fewer  task  forces  and  more 
action. 

I  have  said  that  I  am  disappointed  in 
this  legislation.  Nevertheless,  I  will  sup- 
port it.  I  want  to  see  a  healthy  social  se- 
curity system  as  much  as  anyone,  and 
certainly  do  not  wish  to  be  viewed  as  an 
opponent  of  a  congressional  effort  to  save 
the  system.  However,  I  will  support  this 
legislation  reluctamtly.  I  say  reluctantly 
because  I  believe  we  can,  and  should,  do 
better. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

TIP  AMEKDMENT  NO.  485 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  send 
a  technical  amendment  to  the  desk  and. 
while  it  is  at  the  desk,  I  will  explain  it. 
It  has  been  cleared  with  Senator  Long 
and  others. 

Madam  President,  it  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention  that  there  is  an  unin- 
tended loophole  In  the  committee  pro- 
vision dealing  with  sick  pay.  Some  em- 


ployers have  argued  that  the  committee 
provision  penalizes  certain  firms  and 
fails  to  exact  the  soc?al  security  taxes  as 
Intended  from  others. 

It  would  be  comparatively  easy  for  the 
larger  employers  with  more  sophisticated 
accounting  systems  for  handling  payroll 
and  related  administrative  matters  to 
take  advantage  of  the  loophole.  Thereby, 
they  would  avoid  paying  the  tax  and 
providing  the  added  coverage  for  their 
employees.  By  contrast,  smaller  employ- 
ers, and  those  with  less  elaborate  ac- 
cc'jntmg  systems,  nughv  nol  find  it  at  all 
feasible  to  take  advantage  of  the  loop- 
hole. For  them  the  avoidance  of  the  tax 
through  revised  bookkeeping  methods 
would  be  more  difficult  and  costly. 

This  amendment  wul  periect  the  oper- 
ation of  the  provision  and  make  its  ad- 
ministration less  burdensome  to  busi- 
ness. The  amendment  applies  the  social 
security  tax  to  all  employer-financed 
sick  pay — ^in  the  first  6  months — except 
that  paid  as  insurance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  this 
sunendment. 

Madam  President.  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion to  tiie  amendment.  It  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
we  very  much  support  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
485. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10  of  the  Committee  amendment, 
beginning  on  line  23,  strike  out  "(but  not 
including  any  such  payment  that  Is  made  di- 
rectly to  such  employee  from  the  regulM 
wage  or  salary  account  of  such  employer)" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(but  including. 
In  the  case  of  payments  made  to  an  employee 
or  any  of  his  dependents,  only  (A)  payments 
made  by  an  insurance  company,  other  than 
payments  (1)  by  an  Insurance  company 
which  is  owned,  to  a  substantial  extent,  by 
the  employer,  and  (U)  by  an  insurance  com- 
pany under  an  admlnlstrative-services-only 
contract  which  provides  for  such  company  to 
be  reimbursed  only  for  the  sickness  or  acci- 
dent disability  payments  actually  paid  plus 
the  accompanying  administrative  expenses 
ann  profit,  and  (B)  payments  which  are  re- 
quired by  a  workmen's  compensation  or  tem- 
porary-disability insurance  law)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  485)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNTHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

■OP  AMENDMENT  NO.  48a 

(Purpose:  To  require  counterfeitproof  social 
security   cards) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President.  I 
send  an  unprlnted  amendment  to  the 
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desk  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consider- 
ation.   

'l-he     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Motni- 
HAM;    proposes    an    unprlnted    amendment 
numbered  486. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask  unsnlmoos 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  %ith. 

The  PRSSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following 
new  be>;tion: 

social  bxcxtbitt  cakos 

Sec.  .  (a)  SecUon  206(c)  (2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at.  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph; 

"(Ut  Tiie  aecieuuy  autJi  isoue  a  bocial  se- 
curity card  to  each  individual  at  the  time 
of  the  issuance  of  a  social  security  account 
number  to  such  individual.  The  social  se- 
curity card  ShaU  be  made  of  banknote  paper, 
—1  •  -n-  practicable) 
shall  be  a  card  which  cannot  be  coimter- 
iei>.ea.' . 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
ShaU  apply  with  respect  to  all  new  and  re- 
placemeat  social  security  cards  issued  more 
th^n  i'>'»  '<-v»  «fter  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

— 5  o^ter  the  date  of  the 
enactment   of   thla   Act   the   Secretary   of 

„_ ..m;.  .i^c.,  ahAii  leport  to 

the  uongreoS  on  hia  plans  for  implementing 
the  amendment  made  by  thla  section. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
this  is  a  matter  the  Senate  has  been  get- 
ting around  to  doing  for  some  time,  a 
small  but  important  matter,  that  at  the 
time  of  issuance  of  the  social  security 
account  number,  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  a  social  security  card  to  each  in- 
dividual that  will  be  made  of  bank  note 
paper  and,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, shall  be  a  card  which  cannot  be 
counterfeited. 

Madam  President,  I  will  not  delay  the 
Senat*  at  this  point,  but  I  would  like  to 
read  one  paragraph  from  a  recent  (3en- 
eral  Accounting  Office  study  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  GAO  stated  that:  "While  no 
reliable  statistics  are  available  on  the 
extent  of  abuse  or  misuse  of  social  secu- 
rity numbers  and  cards,  crimes  based  on 
false  identification  which  frequently  In- 
clude false  or  illegitimate  social  security 
numbers  are  estimated  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers more  than  $15  billion  annually." 

There  are  swne  10  to  13  million  cards 
Issued  each  year.  About  5  to  8  million  are 
new  cards  and  about  4  to  7  million  are 
replacements. 

The  issuance  of  a  banknote  card  will 
cause  a  slight  additional  expense,  but  it 
will  avoid,  hi  many  cases,  the  replace- 
ments, which  are  about  half  of  those  now 
issued. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  wise  and  prudent 
measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  this  matter  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Schenectady  Gazette  dated  September  8, 
1981,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fallowB: 
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Boom  80CU  t  BfUKii  I  Oaiw  Cattsi  fob 

OoMcnuT 

(Bf  Oregory  Oonlon) 

WASKDtcToH.— aocUl    Security    c»rda    »» 

oonunonly  counterfeits!  or  stolen  for  use  by 

lUeg»l  aliens  »nd  others  to  get  Jobs  and  col- 

toct  bUllons  d(  dollars  in  undue  benefits. 

Oovemmenl  prober*  say  corrupt  federal 
employees  and  private  cltlwns,  such  as  travel 
•gents,  are  pe<ldllng  the  cards  for  up  to  $200 
to  thousand*  lOf  undocumented  aliens,  who 
UBtuOIy  use  them  to  get  ]oba. 

nie^als  alao]  are  known  to  be  fraudulently 
collecting  uneinployment  and  welfare  checks 
and  even  fooqstampe  and  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

In  addition^  US.  citizens  are  capitalizing 
on  looee  distribution  of  the  cards  by  some- 
times collecting  unemployment  checks  with 
one  card  while  holding  a  Job  under  a  seaarate 
Social  Security  number.  Sources  say  one  re- 
cent spot  chedk  showed  three  million  persons 
had  two  Socli4  Security  cards. 

"Everything  (crooked)  you  can  think  of 
to  do  with  the  cards,  they're  doing,"  said  one 
investigator.  *A  Social  Security  card  Is  the 
key  to  the  kl^dom.  To  get  any  benefit,  you 
need  a  number." 

The  Oeneril  Accounting  Office  eotlmatee 
the  scandal  cteta  taxpayers  tl6  billion  a  year 
In  govemmeat  benefits  paid  to  unqualified 
applicants  using  fake  or  stolen  cards. 

In  a  nationwide  probe— called  "Project 
Baltimore"  bfcauae  the  Social  Sectirlty  Ad- 
ministration Is  based  in  Baltimore — the  gov- 
ernment alroady  has  won  convictions  of 
scores  of  persons  catight  Illegally  Ismilng  the 
number*.        I 

But  offlclaU  at  the  inspector  general's  office 
for  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Service'  say  niost  card  cheaters  go  undetected 
because  of  la4  procedtiree. 

One  federal  prober,  noting  the  Social  Se- 
curity Admiiistration  has  only  lao  Investi- 
gators nationwide,  said:  "Who's  going  to 
catch  you?' 

In  a  Social  Security  field  office,  auditors  re- 
ported, "A  slatck  of  more  than  1,000  blank 
cards  was  fot^d  lying  on  the  floor  in  an  un- 
locked and  well-lit  area  accessible  to  the 
public."  1 

Health  an(i  Htiman  Services  Secretary 
Richard  Sch^etker  declared  In  May  all  blank 
cards  would  lie  returned  to  the  central  office, 
but  blank  cards  remain  In  most  of  the  agen- 
cy's 1,400  field  offices,  which  have  authority 
to  issue  duplicate  cards. 

An  HHS  spokesman  said,  "They  are  under 
stricter  lock  Kid  key  measures  now,"  but  sev- 
eral agency  officials  said  privately  the  security 
problem  still  ezlsta. 

Investigators  have  found  evidence  of  care- 
leas  supervlMon  of  those  who  distribute 
cards;  loose  ]»roced\ires  for  validating  appli- 
cations and  :  ittle  effort  to  trace  individuals 
fraudulently  obtaining  cards. 

An  inspeotor  general's  audit  In  New  Tork 
and  Waahlndton  last  year  found  nearly  half 
the  cards  in  |hoae  cities  were  Issued  to  aliens. 
About  20  i>e0oent  of  those  were  given  to  In- 
correotHy  codfcd  Individuals;  aiK>ther  20  per- 
cent went  to  aliens  not  authorized  to  receive 
work-related  number*. 

An  investlfator  for  the  Immigration  and 
NaturallzatlaEi  Service  complained  that  all 
Social  Security  caj-ds  look  identical,  although 
"some  are  Isued  to  aliens  who  don't  have 
permiselon  t«  work." 

He  said  cards  are  often  issued  to  aliens 
who  say  th^  need  them  to  get  Insurance 
or  put  monet  In  a  bank,  but  use  the  card  to 
get  a  Job.       I 

"Anyone  c^  go  down  to  Tltuana  and  buy 
any  number]  of  Social  Security  cards  now," 
said  anotheij  INS  official. 

Only  two  wetics  ago,  dtuing  a  ciutoms 
check  In  Laredo,  Tezae,  border  agents  dis- 
covered a  M«dcan  trying  to  enter  the  United 
States  had  a  phony  birth  certificate  used  by 
three  other  arsons.  In  his  car,  they  found  a 
cache  of  Sodtal  Security  card*. 


m  A  much-pubUdaed  caae  in  1880,  five 
persona— including  a  former  policeman,  a 
court  stenographer  and  a  Social  Security 
employee — were  charged  with  nmnlng  a 
clandestine  warehouse  operation  In  Loe 
Angeles,  where  they  printed  T7.000  counter- 
felt  SSA  application  forms. 

With  the  help  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
mlnlstr»tlon  employee,  the  forme  were  filled 
with  the  name*  of  lUegal  aUens  and  sent  di- 
rectly to  the  agency's  central  data  baae  for 
processing,  bypassing  the  district  office. 

Three  of  the  five  were  convicted  in  1980. 
Two  Jvimped  ball. 

'It  goee  with  the  Une  of  work,"  said  John 
Schwartz,  a  Social  Security  Administrmtion 
official.  'They  (travel  agent*)  know  who  the 
customers  are.  The  people  who  need  to  get 
Social  Security  cards  are  aliens." 

In  New  York,  prosecutor*  won  convictions 
earlier  this  year  against  two  men  who  claim- 
ed to  be  priests  and  counterfeited  Immigra- 
tion doctiments,  which  they  aoMl  to  aUens 
along  with  Social  Security  cards. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mttrfam  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senatw  from  New  Yoit.  I 
understand  representatives  of  the  Social 
Security  Adminlstrat.on  may  be  opposed 
to  it.  I  fall  to  comprehend  their  opposi- 
tion, however. 

I  have  indicated  to  the  Senator  fr<xn 
New  York  that  I  am  certainly  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment.  Unless  I  have 
overlooked  an  obvious  argument,  it  makes 
sense  to  me.  It  makes  much  more  sense 
to  provide  for  counterfeit  proofing  than 
to  increase  the  jail  term  for  those  who 
do  counterfeit.  We  ad<H>ted  that  amend- 
ment yesterday.  I  hope  the  amendment 
might  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYinHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Madam  President.  Senators  D'Amato. 
Hairy  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  and  Bradliy  ask  to 
be  added  as  cosponsors^ 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

If  there  be  no  fiu^her  debate  on  the 
amendment,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  486)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

X7P  AMZNDMXNT  NO.  4ST 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senators   Stafford.   Randolph.   Stmms, 
and  Bentskn,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

I  imderstand  the  amendment  has  been 
cleared  on  this  side  with  the  majority 
leader,  and  it  has  been  cleared  on  the 
other  side,  so  lar  as  I  know. 

Under  current  law  the  4  cent  per  gal- 
lon excise  tax  on  gasoline  and  other 
motor  fuels  will  expire  on  Ottober  1. 
1984,  and  revert  to  2  cents  per  gallon. 
The  Highway  Trust  Fund  into  which  the 
highway  taxes  are  placed  will  also  ex- 
pire on  October  1,  1984. 

What  this  amendment  would  do  Is  ex- 
tend the  current  highway  excise  taxes 
for  5  years  to  October  1.  1989.  and  ex- 
tend the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  6  more 
years,  to  September  30,  1990. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
had  a  long  interest  in  this  matter.  I  im- 


derstand he  has  cleared  this  amendment, 
as  has  Senator  STArroso. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  wUl  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  that  Is  correct.  It  Is  a 
simple  extension  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  After  conferring  with  Senator 
Long  and  Senator  Randolph,  I  know  of 
no  objection. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  SenatOT 
from  Texas  add  me  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dou),  for 
Mr.  Staitoed.  Mr.  RAirooLPH.  Mr.  Sriuca,  and 
Mr.  BzNTssN.  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  487. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  readins 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

TTTLS       . — HIGHWAY  REVENUE  ACT 
OP   1981 

BHOKT    TrrLS 

Sxc.  .  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1981". 

EXTXNSION    or    THX    TASKS    WHICH    ARZ    TRAN8- 

rzaaiD  into  thi  hichwat  tiust  rxnm 
Sec.  .  (n)  GcNzaAL  Rin.a. — The  following 
provisions  of  the  Intenuil  Revenue  Code  of 
19S4  are  amended  by  striking  out  "1984"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"1989"' 

(1)  Section  4041(e)  (relating  to  rate 
reduction ) . 

(2)  Section  4061(a)(1)  (relating  to  im- 
position of  tax  on  trucks,  buses,  etc.). 

(3)  SecUon  4061(b)(1)  (relating  to  im- 
position of  tax  on  parts  and  accessories). 

(4)  Section  4071(d)  (relating  to  imposition 
of  tax  on  tires,  tubes,  and  tread  rubber) . 

(6)  Section  4081  (b)  (relating  to  Imposition 
of  tax  on  gasoline) . 

(6)  Section  4481(a)  (relating  to  imposition 
of  tax  on  use  of  highway  motor  vehicles) . 

(7)  Section  4481(e)  (relating  to  period  tax 
in  effect). 

(8)  Section  4482(c)(4)  (defining  taxable 
period) . 

(9)  Section  ei56(e)  (2)  (relating  to  install- 
ment payments  of  tax  on  use  of  highway 
motor  vehicles). 

(10)  Section  6421(a)  (relating  to  tax  on 
gasoline  used  for  certain  nonhlghway  ptir- 
poses  or  by  local  transit  systems) . 

(b)  Amendment  or  Section  6412(a)(1). — 
Section  6412(a)  (1)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
floor  stocks  refunds)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1984"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1989"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1985"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1990" 

EXTENSION    or    HIOHWAT    TBTTST    rVNS 

Sec.  .  (a)  Highway  Trttst  Foicd. — Sub- 
sections (c).  (e)  (1).  and  (f)  of  section  209  of 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  (relating  to 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund;  23  U.S.C.  120  note) 
are  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1984"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1990" 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1985"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1991". 

(b)  CoNTOBMiNO  Amendments  'to  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund. — Suboection  (b) 
of  section  201  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fimd  Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  4061- 
11)  is  amended — 
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(1)  br  striking  out  "lOM"  and  isMrting  In  •  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Madam  President,  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
Ueu  thersof  "1990";  and  this  amendment  would  simply  extend  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1985"  each  place  it  ^g  highway  trust  fund  and  the  existing  Mr.  DOLE.  While  Senator  Lxvni  is  on 
appeal*  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1991".  excise  taxes  for  6  years.  This  amendment  his  way,  the  Levin  amendment  requires 

Mr   DOLE    Madam  President    I  ask  would  make  no  changes  to  the  existing  that  at  least  7,  but  not  more  than  12, 

unanimous  consent  that  certain  state-  tax  structure  or  the  tax  levels,  and  It  State  demonstoaUon  projects  relating  to 

ments  be  orlnted  in  the  Record.  This  is  a  would  in  no  way  preclude  a  comprehen-  the  training  of  AFDC  recipients  as  home 

JS  extoSSS  of  L^r  law^and  sive  review  of  the  highway  trt'st  fund  health  aides  be  established, 

doei  not  preclude  a  review  of  the  flnan-  structure  and  excise  taxes  next  year  or  The  1980  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 

cial  stuciure  or  the  excise  tax  levels  of  any  time  In  the  future.  requires  the   Secretary   to   entw   Into 

toe  S^  trust  fund  next  year  or  at  The  Senate  Environment  and  PubUc  agreements  wlto  up  to  12  States  Jot  the 

RjwSme  In  the  future  Works    Committee    recentiy    reported  purpose   of   conducting   demonstration 

I  i^  ask  unantoous  consent  that  S.  1024,  toe  Federal-Aid  Hi^way  Im-  projects  forthe  traintag  Mid  «nplw- 

toere  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  provement  Act  of  1981,  to  toe  Senate,  ment  of  AFDC  recipients  as  hwne  healto 

point  a  letter  from  toe  Secretary  of  This  legislation  provides  autoorixaUons     aldM.  ^ ,      »    . 

T?«nsDortation  'or  the  Federal-aid  highway  program  The  Department  has  been  slow  to  Im- 

There  belna  no  objection  toe  material  through  1986.  The  committee  bellevee  piement  the  demonstration  projects  not- 

was  orderedto  be  printed  In  toe  Ricord.  multlyear  highway  legislation  is  abso-  withstanding  prodding  in  the  1981  rec- 

asf oUOTre •  lutely  necessary  to  provide  toe  States  oncUiatlon    conference    report    and    a 

th.  secretart  or  Trawwortation,  wlto  a  stable  program  for  JfecUve  long-  strongly  worded  bipartisan  letter  from 

Wathington.  DC  June  10. 1981.  term  planning.  In  order  to  enact  mulU-  Congressman  Cokarle  and  nine  other 

Hon.  Rosert  Dole,                           '  year  highway  legislation,  a  simple  exten-  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 

CTwfrman,  Finance  Commmee,  U.S.  Senate,  eiaa  of  toe  trust  fimd  is  necessary.*  mittee  to  Secretary  Schweiker.  To  date 

wathington,  D.c.  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  toere  it  appears  toat  the  Department  plans  to 

Dear  Bob:  One  of  the  major  transportsUon  j^  ^^  further  debate,  the  question  Is  on  proceed  with  only  2  demonstration  proj- 

lasues  to  be  considered  by  the  Finance  Com-  g^r^^gij^  to  toe  amendment.  ects.  although  14  States  have  submitted 

mltt«e  tols  session  rela^  to  the  extension  "•          amendment    (UP  No.  487)    was  applications. 

of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund^The  m«hw.y  ^^  amenam  ^^_^  estimated  that  for  minimal  start- 

^l^^tTZ^^^^^^^^t^.  "^S^LE.  Madam  President  I  move  up  costa  of  about  |2  mUlion  the  foU^ 

gram.  It  finances  the  Interstate  and  primary  to   reconsider   toe   vote   by  which  toe  mg  savings  could  be  realized  in  toe  APCC 

highway  system  programs  as  well  as  many  amendment  was  agreed  to.  and  medicaid  programs: 

others.  In  order  to  provide  the  necessary  ]y(]-,  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that  [in  mUUons] 

revenue  for  Increasing  authorizaUons.  Con-  motion  on  toe  table. .. 

gress  provided  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1956  ,j^    motion  to  lay  on  toe  table  was  .__  ■•*^- 

that  highway  user  taxes  be  credited  to  the  ^iZ^  j^                                                                                ^"^          *" 

2S^gr^r^"<Si^ec^.rs,ssri9"5riSS  ^^^^j'-^-^^'STz'.^  «-?  ^-  \^- %    ^i 

authority  to  impose  taxes  currenUy  exist,  waiting  for  Senator  Levih  with  Uie  on^     nsaU  year  19W 6             » 

through  1984.  otoer  amendment  I  know  about.  I  am    wsca^  y«r  i984 6          w 

The   Administration's    proposed   highway  prepared  to  offer  it  on  his  behalf,  if  that     wscai  year  iwit, —      i 

legislation.  S.  841.  provides  for  five  year  high-  is  satisfactory.  " 

way  authorizations  to  extend  from  FY  82 —  ^^^  amendmrmt  ho.  4aa  Madam  President,  this  was  originally 

FY  86.  The  authorization  levels  are  based  on  ,^„i«    »>,•»    th*   ct&tutarr  a    Dole-Talmadge    amendment,    imanl- 

an  assessment  of  changes  in  highway  condl-  ^^^^'    ^°   ^^m^iL   KFDC  hoS  mously  approved  by  toe  Finance  Com- 

tlons  and  performance  -mce  1970,  and  «  S^'^Lde  de^SSo^le^Tbe  met  mittee  in  1978  and  subsequenUy  unani- 

!^i[^h,°.  yZTS'^a^cJ^^^  ?oTpV;j«ts  inTleast  seven  sSte.)  mously  adopted  by  toe  House  Ways  and 

;SS?s**M  hw:S*^urSTSS  Zi''^^  Mt    MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President,  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 

the  Highway  Trust  Fund  as  the  mechanism  on  behalf  of  Sraator  Levw.  I  send  an  mittees  as  part  of  toe  Omnibus  Recon- 

for  Federal  highway  financing  and  extends  amendment  to  toe  desk  and  ask  for  its  ciliation  Act  of  1980. 

the  Fund's  existence  for  six  more  years  to  immediate  consideration.  The   amend-  Mr.    LEVIN.    Madam    President,    my 

September  30,  1990.  The  bill  also  extends  .   .    „-„_j  ^n  hohaif  of  Mr  Lrvih  amendment  deals  wlto  an  issue  wlto 

current  excise  taxes  allocated  to  the  High-  ™®?!."  ^, ,             ^^  which  toe  Finance  Committee  is  quite 

way  Trust  Fund  for  five  years;  that  is.  the  *"5^-  ^'Sjititoo     OFFICER      The  familiar— toe  concept  of  utilizing  AFDC 

rate  reductions  or  expirations  of  highway  „„^«     5^^.°^^°^  recipients  as  homemakers  for  the  pur- 

taxes  now  scheduled  for  October  1,  1984,  are  amendment  Will  DC  siaiea.  •"        „_„_jw.„_  „»Hi/.oiH    K»<ir>ii>nte 

deferred  unui  October  1.  1989.  Although  no  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows:  Pose  of  Providtog  medicaid   iwlpients 

tax  increases  are  proposed,  it  Is  necessary  to  ^he  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mothi-  J^t^    a  S'^™  ,f^^^«J^^^,_^ 

extend  the  Trust  Fund  and  the  current  tax  ^an)  on  behaU  of  Mr  Levxk  and  Mr.  Dole,  nursing  homes.  This  puts  AJTLK.  recipi- 

allocatlons  so  that  highway  programs  can  proposes  an  imprinted  amendment  num-  ents  to  work  and  provides  services  to  toe 

be  authorized  beyond  FY  82.  beredMS:  medically  needy  and  saves  money  on 

We  would  like  to  make  clear  that  our  pro-  j^^  tij,  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  both  AFDC  and  medicaid  programs.  "Ilie 

posed    highway    legislation,    including    the  ^^^  section:  program,  after  a  brief  initial  startup  cost 

Trust  Fund  and  tax  extension  proposals.  Is  ^^^o^ort  beaduhe  for  mplrmehtwo  afoc  of  $2  million,  will  save  as  much  as  $25 

an  integral  part  of  the  President  s  total  pro-  health  aide  demonrtratioh  froj-  million  in  fiscal  year  1985  from  both  toe 

gram  for  economic  recovery.  Our  proposals  °^^                                                                     ^^.     .j a  A^m^  ».^„^.„o   «,v.i<.h  << 

Lsure  that  the  Federal-aid  highway^-  "^        _                   ,          ^      k.    «  „  medicaid  and  AFDC  PrOBra^-  '^^^'^^^^ 

gram  will  achieve  national  goals  and  inter-  Sec.       .  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  more  than  toe  projected  savings  in  sev- 

ests.  within  acceptable  budget  levels.  As  you  (c)  (2)  of  secUon  966  of  the  Onmlbus  Recon-  graj  of  toe  AFDC  reforms  advocated  by 

know.  Congress  has  expressed  strong  sup-  cllUtlon  Act  of  19M  (M  wnended  by  sectton  the  administration, 

port  for  the  President's  economic  program  2156  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Re-oncuiatton  Madam    President,    my    amendment 

and.  Ui  the  budget  process,  both  Houses  have  f5*,f'J'*2i^Jf  SS!S2'  oX^^^nSSie^"  clarifies  the  Intent  of  Congress  on  tois 

made  clear  their  commitment  to  the  Presi-  »*  l*^  •^«»  ^Ute*    after    agreements  .  ^^^^  ^^  addressing  a  problem  which  has 

dent's  program.  Now  the  time  has  come  to  ^j.    CHILES.    Madam    President.    I  arisen  as  regards  toe  number  of  projects 

^'^«"l?f.''^''?h«  'Sl^irt^nt..'^,,^-?^  mow  adoption  of  the  amendment.  to  be  funded  and  date  of  implementation 

?roK^d"hig^wS%2Sfa«on''is'"arinS^  Mr.  MOYNKAN.  Madam  President.  I  of  toe  program^t  is  my  understanding 

untpart  of  this  economic  program,  andwe  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  that   Senator   Dole,   chairman   of   toe 

look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  achieve  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  Finance  Committee  and  manager  of  the 

enactment  of  this  legislation.  will  call  the  roll.  bill  before  us.  has  no  objection  to  the 

The  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget  ad-  The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  measure  and.  in  fact,  is  prepared  to  ac- 

vlses  that  the  views  expressed  In  this  letter  ^x.-  -qij  ^ept  toe  amendment  on  behalf  of  toe 

.re^m^accord   with   the   program   of   the  ^    ^^    ^^^^  Pre^^ent.  I  ask  members  of  his  committee. 

SUicereiy,  unanimous  consent  toat  toe  order  for  The    amendment    requires   toat   toe 

toe  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  statutory  deadline,  January  1,  1982.  for 
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imDlemen^lns  AFDC  home  health  aide 
demonstrition  projects  be  met  for  proj- 
eccs  m  at  leasi  seven  titates. 

1  wiii  i^Ke  a  moment,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, to  ejtpiain  wny  tms  amenameni  is 
necessary. 

Three  years  ago.  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee unanimously  Incorporated  the  home 
health  aide  demonstration  project  into 
their  medlcare-medicald  reform  bill  as  a 
resiilt  of  a  highly  successful  project  in 
New  Mexico.  Further  research  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  OfiQce  and  another 
successful  project  in  Michigan  demon- 
strated su^h  potential  for  significant  sav- 
ings that  the  home  health  aide  demon- 
stration project  was  subsequently,  unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Cofimittee  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Colnmittee  and  became  part  of 
the  Omniqus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980. 

CBO  estimated  that  for  the  minimal  $2 
million  startup  cost,  the  following  sav- 
ings couldj  be  realized  In  the  AFDC  and 
medicaid  i^rograms: 

I  In  millions  I 

Medlc- 
AFDC  aid 

Fiscal  year  11982 »1  (1 

Fiscal  year  1983 5  9 

Fiscal  year  1984 6  13 

Fiscal  year  1 1985 7  18 

During  tjhe  conference  on  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1980.  the  House 
provision  tor  no  more  than  a  12-State 
demonstrailon  was  overwhelmingly  ac- 
cepted anq  specific  provisions  were  made 
in  the  conjjerence  report  to  have  the  Sec- 
retary of  HHS  issue  regulations  by  April 
1,  1981.  to  begin  demonstration  projects 
by  July  ll  1981.  The  law  stated  that 
preferencejwas  to  be  given  to  States  that 
had  demonstrated  active  Interest  and 
support  for  the  AFDC  home  health  aide 
demonstrakion  concept  and  seven  States 
were  llsteq  In  the  report  as  having 
showed  Intierest.  These  States  were  Cali- 
fornia, Geprgla.  Hawaii.  Michigan.  New 
Jersey,  NeV  Mexico,  and  New  York. 

Earlier  ihis  spring,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Ifouse  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, tlie  administration  Indicated 
that  initial  plans  had  been  made 
for  only  i  of  the  12  mandated  State 
demonstrakions  because  of  a  scarcity  of 
demonstration   project  startup  money. 

On  Marah  18,  1981,  a  bipartisan  group 
of  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committed  wrote  to  Secretary  Schweiker 
to  reiterate  their  intent,  and  the  Intent 
of  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  on 
the  Reconcnliation  Act  of  1980,  that  these 
demonstration  projects  were  entitlement 
provisions  and.  therefore,  startup  money 
to  institute  the  12  cost-saving  demon- 
strations was  readily  available. 

In  an  effort  to  make  congressional 
Intent  perffectly  clear,  legislative  and  re- 
port language  were  included  in  the 
Reconcillai  ion  Act  of  1981  that  clearly 
spelled  out  the  12-State  limit,  the  inten- 
tion that  1  egulations  and  guidelines  be 
published  fcy  October  1,  1981,  and  that 
agreements  be  entered  into  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  198!.  Additionally  in  the  state- 
ment of  managers,  it  was  emphasized 
that  at  lei  St  12  States  were  to  be  as- 
sisted by  I-  HS  to  implement  these  dem- 
onstration projects. 


Unfortunately,  during  recent  com- 
munications with  the  Health  Care  Fl- 
iiancing  Administration,  it  was  lesunea 
inat  HHS  currently  plans  to  proceea 
with  only  2  of  the  12  projects,  even 
though  14  States  have  applied  for  this 
demonstration  project.  These  States  are 
New  York,  California.  Michigan.  Texas. 
Ohio.  South  Carolina.  Hawaii,  Georgia, 
New  Jersey,  District  of  Columbia, 
Florida,  New  Mexico,  Arkansas,  and 
Kentucky. 

Madam  President,  my  amendment 
would  require  that  contracts  are  signed 
with  at  least  seven  States  by  January  1, 
1982.  the  current  law  statutory  date. 

Madam  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  as  well  as  their  staffs  for  protecting 
this  amendment  in  the  way  they  did.  I 
am  deeply  indebted  to  them. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Madam  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  Levin  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President.  If 
it  should  transpire  that  in  a  very  short 
while  the  Senator  from  Michigan  wishes 
to  make  changes,  I  wish  it  understood 
that  I  shall  propose  those  changes  in  the 
normal  course  of  events. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner)  .  Is  there  any  further  debate  on 
the  amendment?  If  not.  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  488)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  the  joint  economic  subcom- 
mittee on  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
held  a  hearing  on  the  very  Issue  we  are 
debating  today — the  future  of  social  se- 
curity. Specifically,  we  examined  how  so- 
cial security  benefits  affect  the  decision 
to  retire  and  the  savings  decisions  made 
by  working  men  and  women  In  this 
country.  In  addition,  we  examined  the 
proper  relationship  between  public  and 
private  pension  plans. 

As  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  I 
was  privileged  to  have  a  former  col- 
league of  ours.  Secretary  Schweiker,  pre- 
sent the  administration's  viewpoint  on 
this  issue.  As  one  might  expect  the  Sec- 
retary was  questioned  at  some  length 
about  the  administration's  proposals  for 
restoring  financial  stability  to  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Funds. 

This  Is  a  very  important  point,  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  "The  adminis- 
tration's proposals  were  made  in  order  to 
restore  financial  integrity  to  the  Social 
Security  Tnist  Funds.  This  was  not 
something  the  President  did  in  order  to 
balance  the  budget,  as  some  people  might 
have  us  believe.  It  was  not  due  because 
of  some  desire  to  dismantle  the  social 
security  program.  Quite  frankly,  if  this 
was  the  desire  of  the  administration, 
they  could  have  simply  left  the  program 
as  it  was. 

Instead  of  questioning  the  motives  of 
the  President,  I  think  we  should  be 
praising  him  for  having  the  courage  to 


draw  attention  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  facing  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. When  the  social  security  program 
was  started  over  40  years  ago,  a  promise 
was  made  to  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country  that  when  they 
retired,  social  security  would  be  there  to 
provide  basic  retirement  benefits.  Every- 
one knows  that  unless  changes  are  made, 
we  will  be  unable  to  keep  this  promise 
and  I  do  not  believe  Congress  or  Presi- 
dent Reagan  want  to  see  this  happen. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  many  workers  doubt  whether  or 
not  we  will  be  able  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  to  Insure  the  future  of  social 
security.  In  a  poll  conducted  earlier  this 
year  by  Lance  Tarrance  and  Associates, 
a  national  public  opinion  research  firm, 
it  was  found  that  68  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans believe  social  security  is  in  finan- 
cial trouble  and  most  of  these  people  are 
also  worried  about  the  adequacy  of  their 
own  retirement  income. 

I  believe  the  bill  we  are  discussing  to- 
day will  help  to  alleviate  some  of  these 
fears  and  because  of  this  I  plan  to  sup- 
port this  mesuure.  But  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  understand  that  Interfund 
borrowing  and  restoration  of  the  social 
security  minimum  benefit  will  not  solve 
the  problem,  it  will  only  postpone  the 
day  of  reckoning.  Short-term  solutions 
such  as  this  are  like  putting  a  bandald 
on  a  gunshot  wound.  You  have  only 
covered  up  the  problem,  you  have  not 
solved  It. 

In  response  to  this  need  for  long-term 
answers.  President  Reagan  has  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  bipartisan 
task  force  to  examine  the  situation  and 
make  suitable  recommendations.  I  would 
hope  that  this  task  force  can  act  in  a  bi- 
partisan fashion.  Politics  has  no  place  In 
the  social  security  debate. 

If  anyone  needs  any  proof  of  the  dam- 
€«e  politics  has  done  to  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  compare  It  to  any  private 
insurance  fund.  To  my  knowledge,  no 
private  insurance  company  has  ever 
failed  to  pay  benefits  because  of  a  lack 
of  funds.  There  Is  a  logical  reason  for 
this,  Mr.  President. 

Private  insurance  funds  are  managed 
in  a  fiscally  responsible  manner  and  are 
not  subject  to  the  political  pressures  we 
have  placed  on  social  security.  Unless  we 
can  remove  the  social  security  debate 
from  a  political  arena  to  one  where  It 
can  get  the  serious  attention  It  deserves, 
I  am  concerned  that  we  may  not  come  up 
with  the  necessary  solutions. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Senator  Dole  and  Senator  Armstrong 
for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  in  such 
a  timely  fashion.  It  Is  refreshing  to  see 
a  committee  act  in  such  a  swift  manner 
on  an  issue  of  such  national  importance. 
I  trust  this  will  continue  as  the  Congress 
continues  debating  social  security.* 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
tend to  vote  for  this  bill  w.hich  will  re- 
store the  social  security  minimum  bene- 
fit for  most  current  recipients  and  pro- 
vide for  necessary  short-term  measures 
to  assure  the  financial  integrity  of  the 
social  security  system. 

While  I  think  these  provisions  are  nec- 
essary. I  do  not  believe  that  they  are 
sufficient.  The  minimum  benefit  should 
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be  restored  to  all  current  beneficiaries. 
I  have  consistently  opposed  the  admin- 
istration's drive  to  eliminate  this  benefit 
which  Is  crucial  to  so  many  older  Ameri- 
cans, including  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  elderly  widows.  I  remain  firm  In 
my  support  for  full  restoration,  and  it  is 
my  hope  and  expectation  that  the  Sen- 
ate-House conference  will  agree  with  me 
that  cutting  the  minimum  benefit  pay- 
ments was  and  is  the  wrong  way  to  make 
budget  savings. • 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  considered  changes  in  the 
social  security  system  to  improve  its 
short-  and  long-term  solvency,  after  pre- 
viously passing  a  Finance  Committee 
amendment  that  partially  restored  the 
minimum  benefit.  I  voted  for  H.R.  4331 
despite  misgivings. 

Under  current  law.  specific  percentages 
of  social  security  tax  receipts  are  allo- 
cated to  the  three  Social  Security  Trast 
Funds,  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Fund, 
the  Disability  Fund,  and  the  Hospital 
Insurance  Fund. 

Forecasts  made  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  Office  of  the  Actuary 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
predict  that  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Fimd 
will  fall  into  deficit  during  fiscal  year 
1982.  although  a  combined  surplus  of 
over  $40  billion  will  exist  in  the  other 
two  funds. 

Therefore,  I  agree  with  the  Finance 
Committee's  recommendation  to  permit 
the  OASI  Fund  to  draw  support  from 
this  $40  billion  pool  during  the  next  10 
years. 

By  combining  the  financial  strength 
of  the  three  trust  funds,  we  can  guaran- 
tee all  social  security  benefits  will  be  paid 
until  the  21st  century,  assuming  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  projections  are 
accurate. 

As  part  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981,  Congress  eliminated  the  so- 
cial security  minimum  benefit  not  only 
for  those  who  would  receive  it  by  retir- 
ing in  the  near  future,  but  also  those  who 
left  the  workforce  many  years  ago. 

I  understand  and  agree  with  the  reed 
to  lower  Federal  spending,  but  cutting 
benefits  to  those  who  objectively  have 
the  least  ability  to  absorb  the  difference 
by  making  up  the  difference  elsewhere 
is  unfair  and  iust  plain  wrong. 

The  committee  amendment  restored 
the  minimum  benefit  for  those  who  now 
receive  it,  but  wrongly  left  out  those  who 
will  retire  2  months  from  now  and  be- 
yond. They  too  have  long  included  the 
minimum  benefit  in  their  plans  and  are 
depending  on  the  Government  to  keep 
its  promises. 

To  pay  for  this  partial  restoration  of 
the  minimum  benefit,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended new  limits  on  benefits  na'd  to 
certain  families  of  retired  or  deceased 
workers.  Currently,  regardless  of  their 
size,  families  ref^etve  ass'starce  p^u'i'  to 
150  percent  of  the  amount  of  help  that 
disabled  workers  would  receive  if  he  or 

Alternatively,  such  fsmillies  receive  an 
amount  equal  to  85  percent  of  the  aver- 
age wages  thev  earned  before  disability, 
when  adjusted  for  inflation,  if  this 
met:hod  results  in  a  smaller  payment. 

TTie  committee  amendment  extended 


these  toufher  limits  for  the  first  time 
j>rospectlvely  to  retired  and  surviving 
families.  In  some  cases,  that  means  bene- 
fits paid  to  widows  with  children  will  be 
more  than  20  percent  lower  if  they  be- 
come eligible  in  1982  rather  than  in  the 
summer  of  1981. 

This  approach  raised  half  the  money 
needed  to  partially  restore  the  minimum 
benefit.  However,  taking  funds  from  one 
vulnerable  group  to  keep  promises  to 
another  is  also  unjust. 

To  raise  the  remaining  funds,  the  com- 
mittee also  recommended,  and  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to,  levying  social  security  taxes 
on  the  first  6  months  of  sick  pay  pro- 
vided imder  company  plans.  WhUe  the 
sick  usually  recover  and  therefore  have 
a  somewhat  easier  time  adjusting  to 
lower  assistance  than  those  who  have  re- 
tired, this  trade  off  is  a  harsh  one,  too. 
To  conclude,  the  Senate  has  chosen 
ways  to  finance  a  partial  restoration  of 
the  minimum  benefit  that  only  margin- 
ally advances  the  equity  of  the  system.  A 
better  proposal  would  at  least  fully  re- 
store the  minimum  benefit  for  those  al- 
ready retired  and  those  without  sufficient 
time  to  make  adjustments. 

We  should  not  demand  new  sacrifices 
from  others  also  in  need  of  previously 
promised  assistance.  Therefore,  it  is  with 
reservation  that  I  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of 
H.R.  4331  as  amended. 

However,  the  emergency  need  to  au- 
thorize interfund  borrowing  plus  the 
need  to  keep  our  promises  at  least  to 
some  who  have  counted  on  receiving  the 
minimum  benefit  provide  just  enough 
reason  to  suoport  an  affirm^tive  vote.* 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senate  should  act  affirmatively  on 
the  Finance  Committee  Amendment  to 
H.R.  4331.  This  amendment  is  a  package 
of  social  security  financing  proposals, 
particularly  restoring  the  minimum  ben- 
efit --roviding  for  interfund  borrowing 
authority,  and  ad  lusting  the  share  of 
tax  revenues  available  to  each  trust 
fund. 

On  May  20.  by  a  vote  of  96  to  0,  the 
Senate  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
Omnibus  Supplemental  Aoproorat^ons 
bill  expressing  its  sense  that  Congress 
not  reduce  social  security  benefits.  By 
acting  affirmatively  on  the  Finance 
Committee  amendment,  the  Senate  ful- 
fills the  promise  it  made  on  Mav  20. 

Previous  administration  proposals  to 
reduce  social  securHv  benefits,  including 
the  m'nimum  benefit,  violated  our  com- 
mitment to  older  Americans  and  took 
from  those  least  able  to  sacrifice.  Such 
proposals  broke  the  promise  made  to  our 
senior  citizens,  weakening  not  only  their 
faith  but  also  the  faith  of  all  Americans 
in  the  integrity  of  the  social  security 
program. 

The  provision  to  eliminate  the  mini- 
mum benefit  contained  within  the  Om- 
nibus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  jeoo- 
ardized  the  confidence  which  our  older 
constituents  had  placed  in  Congress  as 
well  as  that  of  penerat'ons  to  come.  To- 
dav.  we  must  act  affirmatively  to  restore 
that  confidence.  If  we  do  not.  we  may 
shake  Americans'  faith  in  their  Govern- 
ment irrevocalbly. 

Confidence  and  faith  in  government 
are  not  the  only  things  we  will  seriously 


undermine  if  we  do  not  act  affirmatively 
on  this  proposal.  We  will  also  endanger 
the  health  and  well-being  of  some  three 
million  beneficiaries  now  dependent 
upon  the  minimum  benefit  to  help  pay 
for  food,  shelter,  and  medical  care. 
Without  the  minimum  benefit,  some  of 
these  truly  needy  older  Americans  will 
not  have  enough  to  eat.  Others  will  not 
have  enough  money  to  pay  for  heat 
through  the  winter.  Still  others  will  have 
trouble  just  finding  a  roof  they  can  af- 
ford to  keep  over  their  heads. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  have  re- 
ceived himdreds  of  letters  from  our  con- 
stituents, urging  us  to  restore  the  mini- 
mum benefit.  Even  so,  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  put  faces  on  the  millions  of  senior 
citizens  who  will  be  affected  if  we  fall  to 
act.  Let  us  not  forget  that  of  the  three 
million  beneficiaries  of  the  minimum 
benefit  as  it  now  stands,  750,000  are 
more  than  80  years  old.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  the  remaining  2.225.000  recipients 
are  more  than  70  years  old.  ITius,  most 
of  the  recipients  are  our  very  oldest 
citizens. 

Our  statisticians  tell  us  that  up  to  75 
percent  of  all  senior  citizens  receiving 
the  minimum  benefit  are  women,  many 
of  whom  are  destitute.  The  minimum 
benefit  is  often  the  only  source  of  in- 
come they  have  to  alleviate  poverty 
caused  bv  many  years  of  Job  and  wage 
discrimination. 

Unless  we  restore  the  minimum  bene- 
fit, these  women,  along  with  other  re- 
cipients, will  be  forced  to  depend  upon 
relatives  or  accept  welfare.  Many  have 
no  relatives  able  to  support  them.  Others 
always  refused  to  accent  weK'"-«>  or  c^nr- 
ity  before.  We  do  not  know  If  they  would 
apply  for  welfare  even  if  threatened  with 
starvation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  reservations 
about  the  provision  within  this  amend- 
ment wh*ch  will  eUminate  the  minimum 
benefit  for  those  receiving  pensions  in 
excess  of  $300.  Any  changes  in  the  social 
security  system  should  not  deprive  those 
presently  on  the  social  security  rolls  of 
benefits  they  have  relied  upon.  I  am  also 
concerned  that  it  will  cost  more  admin- 
istratively to  prevent  these  pensioners 
from  receiving  ttie  m'nimum  benefit 
than  it  would  to  give  them  the  benefit. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Aging.  I  heard  the  administration  testi- 
fy earlier  this  year  that  it  would  require 
more  than  9.000  man-years  merely  to 
identify  alleged  windfallers  such  as  pen- 
•j'orers  rereivirsr  the  minimum  benefit. 
The  administration  now  asserts  that 
t*iev  can  identifv  windfallers  without 
relying  upon  the  9.000  man-years  of 
their  employees.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
they  can  do  so  without  entangling  us  in 
wasteful,  administrative  knots. 

The  Senate  did  not  make  the  proper 
decision  in  defeating  an  amendment  to 
establish  a  Social  Security  Trust  Fund 
w'th  revenues  collected  by  repealing  for 
new  leases  only  the  1981  reductions  in 
the  crude  oil  windfall  nrofit  tax. 

I  regret  that  the  Senate  decided  not 
to  transfer  revenues  now  lost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  our  Social  Security  Trust 
Punrts  to  ease  their  short-term  funding 
problems. 

These  revenues  will  only  be  gravy  for 
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the  50  Ikrgest  oil  companies  responsible 
for  producing  new  oil  whereas  they 
might  Sve  been  basic  meat  auid  pota- 
toes for  plder  Americans  dependent  upon 
their  social  security  checks. 

Despite  these  regrets,  I  had  no  realis- 
tic altei^iative  in  terms  of  sound  public 
policy  i£  approving  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee package.  This  package  restores 
the  shofft-run  solvency  of  the  social  se- 
curity s]fstem  by  providing  for  interfund 
borrowing  authority  and  adjusting  the 
share  ot  tax  revenues  available  to  each 
trust  fuiid. 

According  to  a  February.  1981  CBO 
study,  tiere  are  significant  differences 
in  the  projected  future  balances  of  the 
three  Social  Security  Trust  Funds.  While 
the  OA3i  trust  fund  was  predicted  to 
expect  alpositive  balance  of  only  4.7  per- 
cent of  dutlays  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1983  and  an  actual  negative  bal- 
ance at  the  beginning  of  1984-86,  the 
DI  and  EH  Trust  Funds  were  predicted 
to  enjoy  balances  of  at  least  24  percent 
in  1983  iind  over  50  percent  In  1984-86. 
In  1986,  the  DI  Trust  Fund  percentage 
balance  was  predicted  to  enjoy  a  per- 
centage balance  of  over  100  percent. 
Under  interfund  borrowing  or  realine- 
ment  of  tax  rates,  roughly  $40  billion 
could  be  shifted  from  DI  and  HI  to  OASI 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  solvency 
through  mid- 1984.  Protecting  solvency 
in  the  si  ort  run  will  give  us  the  time  to 
examine  alternative  ways  of  solving  the 
longer  term  financing  problems. 

Mr.  Piesident,  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  renew  our  commitment  to  the 
social  se:urity  contract  made  with  the 
America]  1  public  in  1935.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  insure  that  any  future  reforms 
of  the  i  ocial  security  system  to  etise 
financinc  problems  will  be  gradual  and 
equitable  • 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  most  diCQcult  and  challenging  issue 
facing  tt  e  Congress  this  year  is  reform- 
ing the  s  jcial  security  system. 

There  s  no  question  that  Congress  has 
a  respon!  ibility  to  honor  its  commitment 
to  those  vho  have  retired  or  are  nearing 
retirement.  Moreover,  Congress  mu-t  in- 
sure the  long-term  financial  solvency  of 
the  social  security  system  so  that 
younger  workers  can  claim  their  earned 
benefits  i  irhen  they  retire. 

In  ord«  r  to  do  so,  Congress  will  have  to 
pass  ref 0  rms,  many  of  which  will  gener- 
ate controversy.  Certainly  no  proposal 
has  genei  ated  more  controversy  than  the 
proposed  elimination  of  the  minimum 
benefit. 

Past  debate  on  the  minimum  benefit 
has  f ocua  ed  on  the  need  to  eliminate  so- 
caUed  ur  earned  benefits  to  those  indi- 
viduals vith  short  work  histories  In 
social  sec  urity  covered  employment.  Pro- 
viding a  minimum  benefit  to  many  of 
these  inlividuals  over  the  years  has 
placed  a  j  train  on  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. Whether  we  can  afford  to  continue 
this  practice  is  the  central  issue  In  the 
debate  over  the  retention  of  the  mini- 
mum ber  efit. 

For  a  arge  number  of  elderly  Amer- 
icans, however,  the  min'mum  reoresents 
their  solj;  source  of  Income.  Many  of 
these  incfividuals — perhaos  85  to  90  per- 
cent—an I  women.  Nearly  80  percent  are 


age  65  or  older.  Nearly  half  a  million  are 
over  age  80,  and  about  80,000  are  over  90. 
Clearly,  the  elimination  of  the  minimum 
benefit  for  these  Individuals  could  only 
mean  additional  hardship. 

I  commend  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  Its  efforts  In  devising  this 
compromise  proposal  which  is  before  us 
today.  I  believe  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing strikes  a  reasonable  compromise  be- 
tween the  need  to  protect  the  elderly 
needy  In  our  society,  while  lessening  the 
drain  on  the  social  security  system. 

I  support  this  measure  because  it  is 
just  and  fair.  Those  who  have  no  other 
means  of  support,  and  who  rely  heavily 
on  the  minimum  benefit,  will  be  totally 
protected.  Those  with  small  Federal  pen- 
sions who  are  also  heavily  reliant  on 
social  security  will  also  be  totally 
protected. 

I  believe  this  proposal  is  Just,  compas- 
sionate, and  deserving  of  the  support  of 
the  Senate.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
pending  before  us  will  have  the  bene- 
ficial result  of  restoring  the  minimum 
social  security  benefit  for  all  persons 
who  are  eligible  for  such  benefits  before 
November  1981  and  who  are  residents 
of  the  United  States.  There  are  some 
exceptions  to  this  with  respect  to  those 
receiving  the  minimimi  Ijenefit  who  also 
have  governmental  pensions.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  confusion  during 
the  debates  this  year  about  the  applica- 
tion of  and  entitlement  to  minimum 
social  security  benefits.  All  of  the  facts 
have  now  been  developed,  and,  with  these 
facts  before  me,  I  am  happy  to  support 
this  blU. 

I  certainly  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  for  the  Congress  to  leave 
the  situation  in  such  a  state  that  needy 
social  security  retirees  do  not  receive  at 
least  the  minimum  benefit  of  $122  per 
month.  This  is  a  small  amount  which  will 
at  best  barely  supply  minimum  food  and 
lodging. 

These  people  have  worked  and  paid 
into  the  social  security  system  for  some 
period  of  time,  although  not  for  long 
enough  to  receive  higher  benefits.  They 
are  certainly  entitled  to  something  and, 
despite  the  confusion  which  has  some- 
times existed  with  respect  to  the  mini- 
mum benefits,  I  am  glad  to  support  them 
now. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  Finance 
Committee  bill  provides  that  the  aggre- 
gate tax  rates  for  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance,  disability  Insurance,  and  hos- 
pital insurance  remain,  for  the  future,  at 
the  same  amount  as  provided  by  present 
law.  However,  the  bill  does  provide  that 
the  amoimt  of  tax  allocated  to  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  be  Increased  for 
1982  and  thereafter  and  that  the  tax 
rate  allocated  to  disability  insurance 
should  be  reduced  for  1982  and  there- 
after. In  addition,  the  bill  permits  inter- 
fund borrowing  between  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  and  the  disability  in- 
surance trust  funds  in  amounts  and  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  Is  the  managing  trustee. 

I  believe  that  these  are  wise  provisions 
and  will  help  the  .short-term  fnancial 
situation  of  the  trust  funds,  particularly 


the  old-age  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund. 

I  strongly  support  this  bill  and  hope 
that  It  will  be  passed  by  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  see  that  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  are  now  prepared  to  agree  with 
those  of  us  who  have  been  saying  for 
months  that  the  administration's  social 
security  proposals  went  far  beyond 
what  is  needed  to  solve  the  trust  funds' 
short  term  problems.  The  administra- 
tion's plan  to  penalize  early  retirees  and 
cut  benefits  for  other  senior  citizens  was 
nothing  more  than  a  veiled  attempt  to 
balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the 
elderly. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  I,  along 
with  the  vast  majority  of  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  have  supported 
the  proposal  to  permit  interfund  bor- 
rowing since  the  day  the  administra- 
tion announced  its  ill-conceived  cuts  in 
social  security. 

Senator  Moynihan,  Senator  Chiles 
and  I  offered  an  amendment  to  author- 
ize interfund  borrowing.  It  was  defeated 
51  to  54,  with  only  one  Republican  vot- 
ing with  us. 

We  said  that  interfund  borrowing 
would  address  the  immediate  short- 
term  financing  problem  in  the  system 
and  permit  consideration  of  the  potential 
long  term  problems  In  a  calm,  delibera- 
tive fashion.  Secretary  Schweiker,  in 
testimony  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, supported  this  idea.  Four  former  Di- 
rectors of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration supported  It  at  a  policy  fonun 
I  held  back  In  May  when  the  President 
announced  his  program. 

Yet  for  the  last  5  months  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  country  have  been  told 
that  the  system  was  verging  on  collapse 
and  that  the  financial  crisis  required  im- 
mediate draconian  cuts  in  benefits. 

The  proposal  before  us  also  restores 
the  minimum  benefit  for  most  current 
beneficiaries.  The  President  said  in  his 
address  to  the  Nation  2  weeks  ago  that 
he  was  "asking"  that  the  minimum  bene- 
fit be  restored,  implying  that  the  Con- 
gress was  solely  responsible  for  its 
elimination. 

It  Is  time  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Just  last  March,  it  was  the  President 
who  called  for  eliminating  the  minimum 
benefit. 

It  was  the  President's  OfQce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  characterized 
the  minimum  benefit  as  an  "obsolete, 
unearned  windfall  and  a  welfare  add- 
on." 

It  was  the  Reagan  administration  who 
told  those  senior  citizens  now  trying  to 
survive  on  the  minimum  benefit  that  they 
could  always  go  on  welfare. 

It  was  the  President  who  wrote  to 
Senator  Byrd  last  July  and  suggested 
that  "oppDrtunistic  pyitlcal  maneuver- 
ing especially  designed  to  play  on  the 
fears  of  many  Americans"  lay  behind 
initiatives  to  restore  the  minimum 
benefit. 

The  public  did  not  accept  that  ex- 
planation then  and  does  not  believe  It 
now.  Senior  citizens  know  that  it  was 
the  administration  who  wanted  to  cut 
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benefits  and  concerned  Democrats  who 
worked  to  restore  them. 

On  six  separate  occasions  before  to- 
day. Members  of  this  body  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  restore  the  minimum 
benefit.  On  each  occasion,  the  majority 
of  Republicans  voted  against  those 
amendments. 

I  am  pleased  that  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  now  willing  to  change  their 
minds  and  their  votes. 

Although  I  have  reservations  about 
certain  elements  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's proposal,  I  will  vote  for  it.  I 
oelieve  It  offers  a  reasonable  and  respon - 
.s'ble  solution  to  the  financing  problems 
facing  social  security  In  the  next  few 
years. 

It  is  a  significant  departure  from  the 
administration's  draconian  proposals 
and  a  significant  victory  for  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens.  Our  actions  here  today 
renews  our  Nation's  contract  with  those 
seniors  who  have  paid  into  social  secu- 
rity over  the  years  and  now  rely  on  those 
benefits. 

Our  action  here  today  reaffirms  this 
Nation's  commitment  to  maintain  a 
financially  sound  social  security  system 
without  cutting  benefits.  Our  action 
should  reassure  all  those  still  working 
who  doubt  whether  social  security  will 
be  there  when  they  retire. 

Over  the  months,  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues and  I  have  argued  that  we  can- 
not allow  a  questionable  economic  pro- 
gram to  imdermine  and  endanger  the 
financial  security  of  those  citizens  now 
retired  and  those  about  to  retire.  I  am 
pleased  that  today  so  many  of  mv  Re- 
publican colleagues  now  see  the  wisdom 
of  our  arguments  and  will  vote  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  social  security 

eystdU 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  before  the  Senate  pertaining 
to  social  security  has  my  support.  This 
proposal  was  reported  imanimously  from 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  It  would : 
First,  restore  the  social  security  mini- 
mum benefit  to  most  current  recipients; 
second,  alleviate  the  short-term  financial 
crisis  facing  the  social  security  retire- 
ment trust  fund  (OASI)  by  temporarily 
shifting  tax  receipts  from  the  disability 
(DI)  and  medicare  (HI)  trust  fimds  into 
*;he  OASI  fund  and  by  authorizing  inter- 
fund borrowing:  and  third,  recoup  the 
cost  of  restoring  the  minimum  benefit  by 
making  relatively  minor  changes  in  FICA 
taxation  of  sick  pay  and  by  lowering  the 
cap  on  the  maximum  family  benefit  paid 
in  retirement  and  survivor  cases. 

THE     MINIMUM     SENETTT 

Mr..  President,  within  the  last  few 
months  there  has  been  much  highly 
emotional  debate  about  the  consequences 
of  terminating  the  minimum  social  secu- 
rity benefit,  an  action  agreed  to  by  Con- 
gress in  the  omnibus  budget  reroncilla- 
tlon  bill,  which  was  signed  Into  law  on 
August  13,  1981.  Evident  in  this  debate 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  is  a  wide- 
spread misunderstanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  minimum  benefit  and  the  Income 
situation  of  most  current  recipients. 

Fundamentally,  it  is  Important  to  un- 
derstand that  at  least  part  of  the  $122 
per  month  minimum  payment  Is  an  "un- 
earned" benefit:  that  is,  it  exceeds  the 
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benefit  to  which  the  recipient  would  be 
entitled  using  the  benefit  computation 
formula  applicable  to  all  other  social  se- 
curity recipients.  This  formula  relates 
benefits  to  actual  earnings  and  FICA  tax 
contributions  under  social  security  cov- 
ered employment.  If,  for  example,  the 
standard  benefit  formula  indicated  that 
a  person  had  earned  a  monthly  benefit  of 
$50  based  on  an  abbreviated  work  history 
under  social  security,  the  person  would 
nevertheles  receive  at  least  another  $72 — 
total  of  $122 — in  the  form  of  an  add-on, 
unearned  benefit. 

In  the  reconciliation  bill  passed  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Congress  did  not  wipe  out  all 
social  security  benefits  for  current  or 
future  recipients  of  the  minimum  pay- 
ment. Rather,  only  the  unearned  portion 
of  the  benefit  would  be  ended,  and  all 
eligible  persons  would  then  receive  the 
amount  of  benefits  to  which  they  would 
be  entitled  based  on  actual  earnings  un- 
der social  security  covered  employment. 
Thus,  it  is  mcorrect  to  state,  as  some 
have,  that  minimum  beneficiaries  are 
being  deprived  of  social  security  pay- 
ments which  they  have  earned  during 
their  working  years. 

In  fact,  the  average  individual  receiv- 
ing a  minimum  benefit  would  get  $2,122 
social  security  in  1982,  based  on  lifetime 
tax  contributions  to  the  social  security 
system  of  less  than  $355.  For  an  average 
couple  receiving  an  initial  minimum 
benefit  in  1982,  their  projected  lifetime 
social  security  benefits  of  more  than 
$100,000  would  be  about  300  times  the 
amount  of  FICA  taxes  paid  Into  the  sys- 
tem during  their  working  years.  Clearly, 
we  are  not  speaking  here  of  an  "earned" 
benefit. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  great  deal  of 
erroneous  rhetoric  about  what  the  mini- 
mum benefit  is,  there  has  also  been  much 
misunderstanding  of  the  true  income 
situation  of  the  3  million  recipients  of 
the  minimum  benefit.  The  fact  is  that 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  minimum  ben- 
eficiaries are  not  low  Income  people.  Ap- 
proximately one-half  million  current 
recipients  of  the  minimum  also  receive 
substantial  pensions  from  previous  ca- 
reer government  employment,  or  are 
married  to  spouses  who  receive  such  pen- 
sions. 

Another  300,000  minimum  benefici- 
aries have  spouses  who  are  still  actively 
employed;  some  35,009  recipients  cur- 
rently reside  outside  the  United  States; 
about  1.2  million  are  only  technical 
minimum  beneficiaries  whose  social  se- 
curity checks  would  not  be  diminished  by 
the  recent  change  in  the  law;  and  some 
500.0CO  current  minimum  recipients  are 
also  eligible  for  supplemental  security 
income  I  SSI],  which  would  increase  dol- 
lar for  dollar  to  offset  any  loss  of  social 
security  after  recomputatioii  of  regular 
benefits.  When  a  careful  analysis  is  made 
of  those  receiving  the  minimum  benefit, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  termination  of 
the  minimum  benefit  Is  not  a  callous  ac- 
tion that  will  devastate  the  poor.  There 
are  various  social  safety  net  programs 
available,  such  as  SSI,  food  stamps,  and 
medicaid,  which  can  be  drawn  upon  to 
provide  necessary  protection  for  the 
elderly  poor. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  it  must  be 


recognized  there  are  elderly  persons  who 
now  receive  the  minimum  social  securitv 
benefit  who  at  least  feel  that  the  mlni'- 
mum  beneP.t  is  something  they  or  their 
spouses  have  earned,  and  they  are  re- 
luctant to  apply  for  public  assistance 
benefits  such  as  food  stamps  or  SSI. 
There  are  also  some  elderly  minimimi 
recipients,  such  as  low  income,  retired 
farmers,  who  could  not  now  qualify  for 
SSI  because  of  the  strict  limitation  on 
owned  assets  applicable  to  that  program. 
For  these  and  other  reasons.  President 
Reagan  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee have  recommended  that  the 
m  nimum  benefit  be  restored  for  most 
current  recipients.  I  support  this  action. 

"Die  pending  Finance  Committee 
amendment  would  not  restore  the  mini- 
mum benefit  to  those  persons  who  no 
longer  reside  in  the  United  States.  Such 
f  oro  gn  residents  would  only  get  the 
amount  of  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits they  have  earned  based  on  previoijs 
social  security  covered  employment.  Also, 
current  retirees  with  governmental  pen- 
sions would  have  their  social  security 
m' nimum  benefit  reduced  doUar-for- 
dollar  for  the  port'on  of  their  govern- 
mental pension  above  $300,  but  not  below 
the  amount  of  benefit  to  which  their 
actual  social  security  covered  employ- 
ment would  entitle  them. 

Members  of  religious  orders  who  have 
taken  a  vow  of  poverty  would  continue 
to  receive  at  least  the  minimum  benefit 
for  the  next  10  years.  In  the  case  of  all 
other  future  retirees,  however,  the  mini- 
mum benefit  floor  would  be  ei  mlnated 
and  insured  persons  would  receive  what- 
ever amount  the  benefit  computation 
formula  determines,  based  on  their  ac- 
tual earnings  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Finance 
Committee  proposal  is  eminently  fair 
and  reasonable  in  its  approach  to  this 
highly  emot'onal  issue.  I  am  pleased  to 
endorse  this  recommendation. 

REALLOCATION  Or  nCA  TAX  AND  INTERFUND 
BORROWING 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  stave  off  im- 
minent bankruptcy  of  the  old  age  and 
survivors  benefits  insurance  trust  fund, 
the  Finance  Committee  has  recom- 
mended a  combination  of  temporary 
reallocation  of  FICA  tax  receipts  among 
the  three  social  security  trust  funds,  plus 
authority  for  interfund  borrowiiig.  It 
must  be  emphasized  that  this  is  only  a 
temporary,  patchwork  solution  to  the 
serious  financial  problems  facing  the  so- 
cial security  system.  These  are  problems 
that  must  be  confronted  and  resolved  in 
a  responsible,  bipartisan  maniier,  so  that 
current  and  future  social  security  recipi- 
ents can  count  on  receiving  benefits  they 
have  earned. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  easy  painless 
solution  to  the  financial  dilemma  facing 
social  security.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
all  the  answers,  but  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions about  the  approach  I  believe  should 
be  taken. 

First,  I  do  not  believe  further  increases 
in  the  social  security  (FICA)  tax  above 
those  already  scheduled  can  be  tolerated 
by  either  employees  or  employers.  The 
1977  social  security  amendments  imposed 
the  largest  tax  increase  in  our  Nation's 
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history.  To  further  boost  the  tax  on 
workers  ai  d  businesses  at  this  time  would 
be  Intoleriible  and  counterproductive  to 
the  econoiaic  recovery  plan  u[>on  which 
this  administration  and  Congress  have 
embarked. 

Second,  I  do  not  favor  using  general 
tax  revenues  to  finance  basic  social  secu- 
rity progrims,  the  cost  of  which  have 
been  bom^  equally  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees fiiice  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram. Suci  1  a  change  in  financing  would 
alter  the  philosophy  underlying  social 
security  as  an  earned  benefit  and  convert 
it  Into  another  welfare  program.  More- 
over, ther<  simply  is  no  spare  money  In 
the  Treasury  to  pay  for  these  benefits. 

Third,  ttie  approach  which  I  believe 
must  be  ta  ten.  Mr.  President,  is  to  aajust 
the  type  and  amount  of  social  security 
program  benefits  in  line  with  a  reason- 
able proje<;tion  of  expected  future  FICA 
tax  receipts,  with  allowance  for  adequate 
reserves  in  the  several  trust  funds.  I  be- 
lieve we  ne  "d  to  reaffirm  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  social  security  program — that 
of  providing  a  supplemental  source  of 
income  in  retirement  years  based  on  the 
actual  earnings  record  of  the  insured 
person — ai  id  return  the  program  primar- 
ily to  that  central  role  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

This  wil  necessarily  mean  that  some 
of  the  "welfare-type"  benefits  that  have 
been  addel  to  the  basic  social  security 
system  ov(t  the  years  will  have  to  be 
scaled  bac  i  or  eliminated.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Presid  ;nt,  I  believe  this  is  the  more 
reasonable  responsible  approach,  and  I 
hope  we  ca  n  proceed  expeditiously  in  this 
direction. 

This  legslation  is  only  a  temporary, 
Band-Aid !  olution,  Mr.  President.  It  buys 
a  little  more  time,  which  I  hope  will  be 
profitably  used  to  draft  a  responsible, 
well-reasoned,  bipartisan  plan  that  will 
insure  the  long-range  solvency  of  the 
social  security  program.  If  this  process 
begins  ."?cou  and  is  diligently  pursued,  I 
am  confident  that  any  abrupt  reduction 
in  social  sejcurity  benefits  can  be  avoided. 
Instead,  beneficiaries  will  be  able  to  plan 
for  whatev  er  adjustments  might  be  nec- 
essary, an<  the  long-range  stability  of  a 
worthwhih  social  security  program  can 
be  maintai|ied. 

Mr.  SASBER.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  on)  final  passage  for  H.R.  4331 
which  provides  for  at  least  partial  res- 
toration o'  the  minimum  benefit  and 
which  provides  for  interfund  borrowing 
among  the  old  age  survivors  and  insur- 
ance fOAIII)  and  disability  insurance 
(DI)  trust  funds.  Interfund  borrowing 
along  with  the  reallocation  of  tax  rates 
that  provic  es  revenues  for  the  three  so- 
cial securily  trust  funds  will  help  keep 
the  social  i  ecurity  system  solvent  during 
the  years  i  head.  Then  the  Congress  can 
turn  its  att  ention  to  addressing  the  other 
long-term  -evisions  that  may  have  to  be 
made  in  thi  \  social  security  system  to  keep 
it  operatin  r  in  the  21st  century. 

The  Senate's  action  today  fully  rec- 
ognizes thiit  there  are  short-  and  long- 
range  prollems  affecting  the  social  se- 
curity systsm.  This  was  my  contention 
when  I  off<  red  an  amendment  to  the  tax 
cut  bill  tha  t  directed  the  Senate  Finance 
Committed  to  report  to  the  Senate  by 


November  15  legislation  that  would  per- 
mit interfund  borrowing  among  the 
social  security  trust  funds.  That  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  an  89-to-4  vote 
on  July  24,  1981,  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  kept  to  its  dead- 
line by  its  amendment  to  H.R.  4331  today 
that  provides  for  interfimd  borrowing 
and  a  reallocation  of  the  tax  rates  among 
the  three  trust  funds. 

I  am  also  gratified  that  the  Finance 
Committee  has  seen  fit  to  restore  the 
minimum  benefit  to  current  recipients. 
Without  this  legislation,  many  elderly 
and  dependent  individuals,  mainly  el- 
derly widows,  would  have  lost  social  se- 
curity benefits  and  have  been  told  to 
apply  for  benefits  under  the  SSI  program 
or  State  programs  of  general  welfare.  We 
know  that  many  of  these  individuals 
would  have  been  "lost"  in  the  transition 
and  probably  would  have  just  gone  with- 
out. They  would  have  been  the  frontline 
soldiers  in  the  fight  against  inflatloi^ 
though  their  only  "crime"  would  have 
been  to  have  been  a  low-wage  worker,  a 
farmer,  a  domestic,  or  the  spouse  of  a 
minimum-wage  worker. 

The  House  by  a  vote  of  404  to  20  re- 
stored the  minimum  benefit  on  July  31. 
The  Senate  now  takes  similar  action  in 
restoring  the  minimum  benefit. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  that  the  Senate  is  about  to  vote  on 
represents  an  important  first  step  in 
solving  the  financing  problems  of  social 
security.  I  believe  that  it  is  important  in 
several  respects. 

First,  passage  of  this  bill  is  an  impUclt 
rejection  of  the  harsh  approach  recom- 
mended earlier  this  year  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Tt\\s  approach  called  for  drastic 
benefit  cuts  for  new  retirees,  with  the 
heaviest  burden  falling  on  individuals 
who  retire  before  age  65. 

These  proposed  cuts  were  motivated  by 
the  budget  problems  confronting  the  ad- 
ministration. Pressed  to  find  ways  to  re- 
duce the  deficit,  the  administration  of- 
fered a  package  that  would  cut  social 
security  benefits  by  over  $50  billion  over 
the  next  5  years.  Yet  they  recognized 
that  Congress  would  not  likely  go  along 
with  using  social  security  as  part  of  a 
budget-balancing  plan,  so  the  proposals 
were  cast  as  a  solution  to  the  cash  short- 
age facing  the  system.  A  set  of  extremely 
pessimistic  economic  assumptions  were 
used  to  show  sizable  near-term  deficits 
in  the  trust  funds,  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  optimistic  forecasts  used  in  the 
budget  and  tax  plans.  The  administra- 
tion was  apparently  not  bothered  with 
this  inconsistency. 

But  those  of  us  in  Congress  were  not 
fooled  by  such  a  ruse.  Although  all  of  us 
are  committed  to  balancing  the  budget 
as  soon  as  possible,  we  recognize  the 
central  role  that  social  security  has  in 
the  retirement  plans  of  the  majority  of 
working  Americans,  Earlier  this  year,  the 
Senate  rejected  the  administration's  ap- 
proach on  a  9S-to-0  vote.  Our  actions  will 
be  based  on  a  more  realistic  view  of  the 
short-term  financing  issue. 

A  second  important  aspect  of  this  bill 
is  the  transfer  of  funds  amoner  the  three 
social  security  trust  funds.  This  is  ac- 
complished through  a  realinement  of  the 
social    security    by    payroll    tax    and 


through  the  authorization  of  borrowing 
bot,<voo-.  fhs  retirement  and  disability 
trust  funds. 

This  is  clearly  the  most  sensible  ap- 
proach to  correct  the  cash  shortage  con- 
front jig  the  retirement  fund.  Since  the 
other  two  trust  funds  will  be  running 
surpluses,  it  only  makes  sense  to  trans- 
fer revenues  among  the  three  trust 
funds.  After  earlier  attempts  by  Demo- 
cratic Senators  to  authorize  Interfund 
borrowing  were  rejected,  the  Republi- 
cans have  finally  recognized  the  value  of 
this  measure. 

According  to  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic forecast  and  that  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  this  action  should 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  trust  fund  re- 
serves from  falling  to  levels  that  would 
threaten  monthly  benefit  payments.  Un- 
fortunately, this  conclusion  is  very  sensi- 
tive to  the  performance  of  the  economy. 

If  the  economy  falls  to  perform,  as 
expected  by  the  administration  and  CBO, 
further  measures  will  be  necessary.  In 
this  regard,  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
Senate  rejected  the  proposal  to  recap- 
ture revenues  by  repealing  the  recently 
enacted  windfall  profit  tax  breaks  and 
transferring  them  to  the  social  seciuity 
trust  funds. 

Finally,  the  partial  restoration  of  the 
minimum  benefit  included  in  the  bill  ad- 
dresses another  pressing  social  security 
issue.  The  elimination  of  the  minimum 
benefit  that  was  part  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  was  a  very  unfair  and  unwise 
reduction  in  benefits  that  the  poorest  re- 
tirees are  currently  receiving.  I  opposed 
this  reduction  throughout  the  budget- 
cutting  process,  starting  in  the  Finance 
Committee  and  continuing  on  the  Sen- 
ate fioor.  This  bill  is  a  good,  although 
belated,  move  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  bill 
Includes  my  amendment  to  delay  the 
termination  of  the  minimum  benefit  for 
members  of  religious  orders  for  10  years. 
I  believe  that  this  amendment  adequately 
addresses  the  unique  situation  that  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders  are  in. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years,  as  a  member  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  I  have  followed  closely 
this  year's  debate  on  the  social  security 
system's  financing  problems — a  debate 
which  began  last  May  when  the  Presi- 
dent annoimced  his  proposals  for  re- 
forming the  system. 

The  Senate  swiftly  moved  to  reject 
parts  of  the  administration's  proposal 
with  a  resolution  that  many  of  us  spon- 
sored because  they  would  have  taken 
away  benefits  from  persons  planning  to 
retire  as  early  as  next  Januarys  We 
thought  this  was  unfair  and  acted  quick- 
ly to  reassure  those  who  might  have  been 
affected.  Although  we  did  not  aeree  with 
aU  parts  of  his  proposal,  the  President 
had  the  courage  to  put  the  problems  of 
the  social  security  system  on  the  table 
along  with  his  recommendations  to  solve 
them.  He  got  our  attention  at  the  time, 
and  I  for  one  appreciated  what  he  did 
because  it  made  us  address  the  problem. 
And  it  appeared  as  a  result  that  a  ma- 
jority in  Congress  agreed  that  the  sys- 
tem's problems  were  serious  and  that 
something  ought  to  be  done. 

The  Aging  Committee  imder  the  dls- 
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tlngulshed  leadership  of  Senator  Heinz, 
Its  chairman,  and  Senator  Chiles,  iis 
ranking  minority  member,  held  a  series 
of  hearings  in  the  months  that  followed 
to  explore  all  aspects  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system's  problems,  both  in  the  short 
and  the  long  term.  All  the  experts  who 
came  before  the  committee  agreed  that 
there  was  an  imminent  short-term  cash 
shortage  facing  the  Old  Age  and  Surviv- 
ors' Insurance  <OASI)  trust  fund  that 
jeopardized  the  timely  payment  of  bene- 
fits next  year. 

These  same  witnesses  testified  that  a 
few  years  later  the  problem  was  expect- 
ed to  spread  to  the  other  trust  funds, 
assuming  Congress  authorized  Interfund 
borrowing,  unless  the  economy  per- 
formed a  miracle.  Under  such  optimistic 
economic  assxunptions.  the  trust  fxmd 
ratios  would  become  critically  low,  but 
could  get  by  and  continue  to  make  pay- 
ments in  the  short  term.  But  It  was  the 
consensus  of  our  witnesses  that  this  ap- 
proach was  too  risky,  that  further  steps 
should  be  taken  to  shore  up  the  system 
in  the  next  10  years. 

Because  of  the  many  concerns  and 
fears  expressed  to  me  about  the  plight 
of  the  social  security  system  and  its 
ability  to  survive,  during  the  August 
recess  I  conducted  an  Aging  Committee 
field  hearing  in  Evanston,  ni.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  was  simply  to  let 
people  in  my  State  know  the  seriousness 
of  the  system's  problems  and  their  cause 
and  to  get  their  Input  on  .how  best  to 
solve  these  problems.  As  one  might  ex- 
pect, we  did  not  reach  a  consensus  that 
day.  We  had  a  very  lively  debate  about 
the  merits  of  different  solutions.  We  did, 
however,  agree  that  the  social  security 
problems  were  real  and  that  Congress 
had  a  responsibility,  a  commitment,  to 
preserve  the  socitd  security  system,  both 
for  those  row  receiving  benefits  and  for 
those  who  are  paying  the  taxes  which 
support  it. 

I  came  away  from  the  hearing  con- 
vinced that  even  though  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  disagreement  and  that  no 
solution  would  be  easy  or  painless,  we  in 
Congress  would  do  a  disservice  to  the 
American  people  by  allowing  the  system 
to  struggle  along  year  after  year  with 
the  fear  of  bankruptcy  hanging  over  the 
heads  of  millions  of  beneficiaries,  shat- 
tering the  public's  confidence  in  the 
world's  greatest  social  insurance  system. 
Like  many  other  Senators,  including 
the  very  capable  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Senator  Dole,  I  am 
disappointed  in  the  measure  before  us 
because  it  only  addresses  a  small  part  of 
the  social  security  problem.  It  only  post- 
pones the  short-term  financing  problem 
and  means  that  we  will  be  back  here 
again  in  2,  possibly  4  years,  debating 
how  to  avoid  another  imminent  fimdlng 
crisis.  And  the  bill  completely  ignores 
the  long-term  Imbalance  that  will  occur 
in  the  next  century  when  the  baby  boom 
begins  to  reach  retirement  age. 

The  committee's  measure,  however, 
does  make  two  very  necessary  and  im- 
portant changes.  First,  It  restores  the 
minimum  benefit  to  almost  all  Its  re- 
cipients. Only  persons  with  Government 
pensions  above  $300  per  month  will  have 
their  minimum  benefit  reduced.  It  will 


be  oftset  dollar  for  dollar  by  the  amount 
the  pension  exceeds  $300,  but  In  no  case 
will  the  social  security  benefit  be  reduced 
to  a  level  lower  than  the  amoimts  of  the 
benefit  based  on  actual  earnings.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, 2.7  million  of  the  3  million 
minimum  beneficiaries  would  continue 
to  receive  the  full  minimum  benefit. 

So  that  this  does  not  worsen  the  con- 
dition of  the  trust  fund,  the  bill  extends 
the  disability  maximum  family  benefit 
formula  to  retirement  and  survivor  cases 
for  workers  reaching  age  62  or  dying 
after  1981.  Additional  revenues  would 
be  generated  by  a  provision  that  removes 
the  exclusion  of  certain  sick  pay  from 
social  security  taxes  during  the  first  6 
months  the  employee  is  not  working 
Given  the  serious  financial  condition  of 
the  trust  funds  and  the  original  purpose 
of  the  minimum  benefit  to  provide  a 
modest  fioor  of  income  to  the  elderly 
poor  who  have  no  other  resources,  I  be- 
lieve this  provision  is  equitable. 

Second,  to  address  the  short-term 
funding  problem,  this  bill  reallocates  the 
social  security  tax  among  the  three  tru  Jt 
funds.  Keeping  the  overall  social  secu- 
rity tax  rate  the  same  as  under  current 
law,  the  OASI  tax  would  be  Increased, 
the  disability  Insurance  (DI)  tax  woiild 
be  decreased  and  the  hospital  Insurance 
(HI)  tax  would  be  decreased  through 
1985,  then  subsequently  Increased. 

In  order  to  provide  additional  flexi- 
bility in  meeting  benefit  obligations  over 
the  next  10  years,  the  proposal  would 
also  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
authority  to  borrow  between  the  OASI 
and  DI  funds.  This  interfund  borrowing 
authority  would  expire  at  the  end  of 
1990  and  It  would  involve  only  the  two 
cash  benefit  funds. 

So  the  bill  solves  two  immediate  prob- 
lems: It  provides  a  much  needed  and 
widely  supported  mechanism  for  insur- 
ing the  solvency  of  the  retirement  fund 
In  the  near  term  and  also  restores  the 
minimum  benefit  In  a  fair  way  without 
worsening  the  condition  of  the  trust 
funds. 

The  Senate  has  also  adopted  some 
very  worthwhile  amendments  which  I 
strongly  supported.  It  has  included  a 
measure  to  require  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  undertake  a  study  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  determine 
the  management  efficiency,  employee 
productivity,  and  overall  effectiveness  of 
its  operation. 

Another  amendment  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
report  to  Congress  within  90  days  about 
what  actions  are  being  taken  to  prevent 
payments  to  deceased  persons.  Still  oth- 
ers e;"'e  the  Government  more  authority 
to  enforce  provisions  already  in  the  law 
which  bar  certain  payments  to  prisoners, 
similar  to  a  measure  I  cosponsored,  and 
provide  stiffer  penalties  for  the  misuse  of 
social  security  numbers. 

Perhaps,  the  most  important  is  the 
amendment  which  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  future  legislative 
changes  should  not  reduce  the  current 
dollar  amount  of  monthly  retirement 
benefits  to  which  individuals  are  entitled. 
In  the  absence  of  a  more  comprehensive 
social  security  financing  reform  measure, 


this  amendment  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward reassuraig  tliuse  retirees  now  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  that  Con- 
gress has  no  intention  of  pulling  the  rug 
out  from  under  them.  If  we  are  not  going 
to  take  measures  now  to  Insure  this,  the 
least  we  can  do  is  give  this  kind  of  as- 
surance to  alleviate  the  many  fears  about 
the  future  of  the  social  security  system, 
particularly  for  those  elderly  persons 
whose  lifeline  is  the  social  security  check 
they  get  every  month. 

"There  are  other  amendments  which 
I  did  not  support.  I  did  not  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distlngiilshed 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
which  would  Increase  the  windfall  prof- 
Its  tax  on  newiy  discovered  oil  and  put 
these  revenues  into  a  reserve  fund  lor 
social  security.  I  opposed  the  amendment 
for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  amendment  would  establish 
for  the  first  time  general  revenue  financ- 
ing of  the  social  security  system.  I  have 
grave  reservations  about  Uiis  approach 
and  fear  that  it  would  irreparably  dam- 
age the  insurance  nature  of  the  system 
under  which  those  who  contribute  earn 
benefits. 

Second,  such  a  proposal  could  seriously 
jeopardize  the  Independence  of  the  social 
security  trust  funds  and  possibly  lead  at 
some  future  date  to  a  needs-related  sys- 
tem or  efforts  to  reduce  benefits  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  sol- 
vency of  the  trust  funds.  At  the  very 
least,  consideration  of  such  a  measure 
should  be  the  subject  of  thorough  review 
by  the  Finance  Committee  and  part  of 
the  more  comprehensive  reform  package 
Congress  will  have  to  adopt  sometime  In 
the  next  few  years. 

I  also  did  not  support  the  amendment 
to  restore  the  minimum  benefit  to  those 
who  receive  Government  pensions  for  the 
reasons  I  cited  before. 

Madam  President,  the  bill  before  us 
today,  despite  Its  shortcomings,  deserves 
the  support  of  us  all.  It  does  solve  the 
problem  of  the  OASI  trust  fund  next 
year  and  should  reassure  current  retirees 
that  their  benefits  will  continue.  Most 
important,  it  gives  the  Congress  the  time 
to  give  long  and  careful  study  to  the  fi- 
nancing problems  of  the  social  security 
system  and  to  develop  a  lasting,  biparti- 
san solution  that  will  preserve  the  cor- 
nerstone of  this  country's  retirement  In- 
come policy. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Fi- 
nance Comm  ttee  bill  partially  restores 
the  minimum  pajmient  for  current  retir- 
ees. Social  security  recipients  receiving 
the  minimum  benefit  and  also  receiving 
Government  pensions  will  have  their 
m'n'mima  payment  reduced  doll3r-for- 
dollar  by  the  amount  of  Government 
pensions  received  in  excess  of  $300  per 
month. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  th's  offset 
cannot  reduce  a  recipient's  benefit  below 
what  his  or  her  earned  benefit  would  be. 
That  is,  it  would  apply  only  to  the  un- 
earned portion  of  the  minimum  payment 
for  such  recipients. 

Is  th's  also  the  imderstandlng  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator w'll  yield,  that  Is  a  correct  state- 
ment. That  is  my  understanding  and  I 
hope  that  we  have  made  that  clear.  I 
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thank  th|e  Senator  for  raising  it  again 
because  \  re  want  to  underscore  that  this 
is  the  ment  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MpYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  slmbly  add.  the  chairman's  and 
Senator  Mitchell's  understanding  is 
precisely  mine.  The  matter  is  not  ambig- 
uous. It  i!  clear,  but  it  is  clearer  because 
of  the  Se  lator  from  Maine  having  made 

Mr.  MrrCHELL.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  the  fanking  minority  Member. 

SOCIAL   SECURTTT 

Mr.  RCJbeRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
last  Febn  lary  the  President  promised  the 
American  people  that  his  Federal  budget- 
cutting  p  an  would  be  humane  because  it 
would  in(  lude  a  safety  net  of  programs, 
including  social  security  retirement, 
whose  benefits  would  be  preserved  In 
full — exempt  from  budget  cuts. 

The  I  idmmistration  then  turned 
around  a  id  a.sked  Congress  to  eliminate 
the  .socia  security  mmimum  benefit  for 
both  prej  ent  and  future  retirees  as  part 
of  Its  bud  jet-cutting  plan.  Consequently, 
the  bene!  t  was  taken  away  from  3  mil- 
lion retirees,  and  eliminated  for  future 
social  sec  irity  retirees  in  the  administra- 
tion's Au  fust  budget-cutting  victory. 

Two  w(  eks  ago.  President  Reagan  ad- 
dressed I  he  American  people  for  the 
fourth  time  regarding  the  state  of  the 
Nation's  economy.  In  thac  speech,  the 
President  asked  Congress  to  restore  the 
•ocial  security  minimum  benefit  for  the 
ma.ioritv  ot  retirees  already  receiving  it. 
The  legislation  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  t4day  would  meet  the  President's 
renuest. 

When  Ihe  President  asked  Congress  to 
restOi-e  tl  e  minimum  benefit  he  told  the 
Americar  people: 

It  was  never  our  Intention  to  take  away 
this  suppc  rt  from  those  who  truly  need  it. 
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seeifcs  clear  that  the  adn.lnistra- 
chi  ,nge  in  thinking  on  restorat'on 
m  nimum  benefit  came  only  with 
realiiation  that  the  Congress  would 
payment  regardless  of  White 
biidget-cutting  goals, 
request  for  restoration  came  only 
Senate  had  already  held  five 
•  votes  on  the  question.  The 
s   reouest   came  on    the   very 
Senate  Republicans,  by  only 
margm.  had  prevented  an 
dtwn   vote   by   the   full    Senate 
resto-ation  of  the  payment.  More- 
was   obvious   that   the   Senate 
e  to  vote  aga'n  and  a?aln  on 
kium  benefit  until  the  payment 
rest(red.  Senate  Democrats,  led  by 
RiEGLE,  Chiles,  and  Moynihan, 
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were  not  going  to  let  the  matter  die  a 
victim  to  OMB's  knife. 

The  President's  request  came  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  that  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  unanimously  voted  to 
restore  the  benefit  for  the  majority  of 
Americans  already  receiving  it.  The  re- 
quest came  2  months  after  the  House 
voted  404  to  20  to  restore  the  benefit; 
hardly  what  one  would  characterize  as  a 
partisan  vote. 

Senate  Democrats  would  have  wel- 
comed Republican  votes  early  on  in  our 
fight  to  maintain  the  minimum  benefit 
for  retired  Americans,  but  partisan  poli- 
tics, directed  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  resulted  in  partisan 
votes  time  and  time  again. 

During  the  budget  process  when  Senate 
Democrats  attempted  to  preserve  the 
benefit,  the  administration  wrote  to  con- 
gres.<!lonal  leaders  on  July  18.  and  ac- 
cused Members  of  Congress  of  "oppor- 
tunistic political  maneuvering,  cynically 
designed  to  play  on  the  fears  of  many 
Americans."  The  White  House  wrote  that 
restoration  of  the  payment  "would 
jeopardize  our  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram so  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Nation." 

I  regret  that  legitimate  and  strongly 
held  policy  disagreements  were  charac- 
terized in  such  a  political  and  partisan 
fashion. 

In  the  July  18  letter,  the  President 
promised  to  confront  the  social  security 
issue  head-on  in  a  nationally  televised 
address.  He  promised  to  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  "facts"  on  social  security 
"as  soon  as  possible." 

The  President's  speech  of  2  weeks 
ago  represents  an  administration  re- 
treat from  its  promise  of  the  "facts."  The 
facts  are  that  the  draconian  benefit  cuts 
proposed  by  the  White  House  last  May 
simply  are  not  necessary  to  keep  the  so- 
cial security  system  solvent  in  the  short 
term.  The  President  seemed  to  recognize 
this  in  his  address  to  the  Nation.  Rather 
than  $88  billion  in  immediate  benefit  cuts 
as  he  originally  requested,  the  President 
recommended  that  Congress  enact  inter- 
fund  borrowing  authority  as  an  appro- 
priate financing  measure  for  the  short- 
term  cash  fiow  problems  of  the  system. 

The  legislation  pending  before  the 
Senate  would  meet  the  President's  re- 
quest. But  as  late  as  July,  In  the  revised 
July  budget,  the  administration  con- 
tinued to  Insist  on  the  May  plan  of  $88 
billion  in  benefit  cuts  over  the  next  6 
years.  The  White  House  publicly  changed 
its  position  from  supporting  those  deep 
cuts  to  favoring  mterfund  borrowing  au- 
thority only  after  two  Senate  votes  in 
support  of  borrowing  authority,  and  only 
after  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
voted  unanimously  for  this  course  of 
action. 

In  his  recent  speech,  the  President 
told  the  American  people:  "Well  we're 
not  going  to  cut  benefits."  But,  he  ag£iln 
recommended  the  same  cuts  in  social 
security  formulated  by  OMB  Director 
Stockman  which  the  Senate  promptly 
rejected  last  May.  The  difference  being 
that  the  President  appeared  willing  to 
phase  in  these  cuts  over  an  unspecified 
time  period. 


This  reveals  a  lack  of  perception  on 
the  administration's  part  regarding  the 
Senate's  reasons  for  rejecting  the  May 
12  plan.  The  Senate  rejected  that  plan 
because  it  was  precipitious:  It  would 
have  pulled  the  rug  out  from  under 
many  elderly  Americans  dependent  upon 
promised  social  security  retirement  in- 
come. The  Senate  rejected  the  plan  be- 
cause It  went  far  beyond  what  savings 
might  be  necessary  to  Insure  the  finan- 
cial health  of  the  system.  The  Senate 
also  rejected  the  plan  because  It  re- 
treated from  the  challenge  of  social 
security:  to  provide  an  adequate  na- 
tional retirement  safety  net  for  elderly 
Americans. 

Other  aspects  of  the  President's  recent 
speech  were  equally  troubling.  The  Presi- 
dent outlined  yet  another  major  round 
of  Federal  budget  cuts  and  he  was  very 
emphatic  when  he  told  us  that  this  latest 
round  of  cuts  would  not  be  the  last.  One 
week  later,  OMB  Director  Stockman 
reiterated  before  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee that  social  security  retirement 
benefits  should  not  be  immune  from 
future  rounds  of  cuts. 

The  President  backed  away  from  ills 
impressive  August  victories  on  large 
budget  and  tax  cuts — when  the  admin- 
istration proclaimed  that  Its  new  pro- 
gram was  now  in  place — by  stating : 

In  the  euphoria  after  our  budget  bill  was 
approved  this  summer,  we  didn't  point  out 
immediately  that  while  we  did  get  most  of 
what  we'd  asked  for,  most  Isn't  all. 

Yet,  for  fiscal  year  1982,  Congress  cut 
$600  million  more  in  Federal  budget  out- 
lays than  the  President  requested. 

When  the  White  House  circulated  an 
official  fact  sheet  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks,  it  explained  that  when 
the  President  said  Congress  had  net 
given  him  all  that  he  wanted,  he  was 
talking  about  the  social  security  cuts 
proposed  last  May. 

The  Senate's  action  on  the  pending 
social  security  measure  is  a  solid  first 
step  to  resolving  the  crisis  of  confidence 
surrounding  the  fiscal  health  of  the  sys- 
tem. Solutions  to  long-term  financing  is- 
sues can  be  found  and  the  American 
people  expect  us  to  find  them.  Demo- 
crats stand  readv  to  work  for  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  problems  facing  the  retire- 
ment program.  It  may  be  that  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  will  simply  have 
different  ideas  on  what  the  social  secu- 
rity system  should  be. 

Democrats  want  a  system  that  pro- 
tects the  financial  security  of  our  Na- 
tions  elderly,  and  we  may  find  that  we 
can  all  agree  on  this.  We  will  continue 
to  look  to  the  President  for  leadership 
on  this  issue,  e.nd  we  will  need  an  ad- 
ministration that  speaks  with  one  voice. 
For  too  long  now.  the  President  has  said 
one  thing  on  social  security  while  ad- 
ministration officials  have  acted  to  do 
another. 

In  his  television  address  the  President 
said  "Some  nave  suggested  reducing 
benefits."  but  he  believed  that  "there  are 
better  solutions."  The  President  said  this 
as  if  h's  administration  had  never  asked 
for  the  largest,  deepest  social  security 
cuts  in  our  Nation's  history. 

To  put  this  behind  us.  the  President's 
words  and  administration  actions  will 
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have  to  mesh  It  is  my  hope  that  we  have  rug  pulled  out  from  under  them  and  not  get     lee  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security.  May  28. 

«^.,    <.v.o   lo.f    «f   oHminicfratinn    (•fTnrts  their  Check." — Ronald  R«agan.  Debate  with      1981. 

f®^  K  ^^.i   tL    hnH^Pt    hv   Snl    th  .  President  Carter.  October  2. 1980.  "The  social  security  minimum  benefit  Is  a 

to   balance   the   budget   by   raiding   th.  „^^^  ^^  ^^  obviously,  the  President  isnt     pure  -windfall'  for  reclplenu."-OMB  SUte- 

SOCial  security  system.  going  to  cut  the  entitlement  of  anyone  who      ment,  July  19,  1981. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  is  dependent  upon  social  security.  "I  stated  during  the  campaign  and  I  re- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  ••im  suggesting  there  are  people  receiving  peat  now  l  win  not  stand  by  and  see  those 
administration's  May  12  plan,  a  collec-  social  security  who  might  not  need  it." —  of  you  who  are  dependent  on  Social  Security 
tion  of  Wihte  House  statements  on  social  Treasury  secretary  Regan,  Testimony  before  deprived  of  your  benefits  ....  I  make  that 
security  recent  correspondence  between  the  Senate  Appropriations  committee,  Jan-  pledge  to  you  as  your  President.  You  have 
mvcplf  onH  thp  Rriministrfttlon  resard-  uary37. 1981.  no  reason  to  be  frlglilened.  You  will  con- 
^rtllioi  ci^nritv  «ni  a  VnmmR^  of  "»  may  well  be  that  an  actuarially  sound  tlnue  to  receive  your  checks  in  the  full 
tag  social  f«curity  and  a  surnmary  of  p^^^,^^  '^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  established  from  amount  due  to  you.  In  any  plan  to  restore 
Senate  social  5-ecunty  votes  neia  tnis  ^^^  beginning  of  the  social  security  system,  fiscal  integrity  of  Social  Security.  I  will 
session.  with  each  generation's  tax  payments,  plus  personaUy  see  that  no  part  of  the  plan  will 
There  betag  no  objection,  the  material  interest,  sutnclent  to  cover  its  own  t>eneflt8.  be  at  the  expense  of  you  who  are  now  de- 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record,  now,  however,  developing  a  social  security  iJendent  on  your  monthly  Social  Security 
as  follows:  system  that  would  become  actuarially  sound  checks." — President  Reagan.  Address  to  the 
AdminUtTatUm  social  security  plan  over  the  next  20  to  30  years  would  create  In-  Nation.  July  27. 1981. 

May  12  1981  tergeneratlonal  problems.  "Now  If  youU  permit  me.  I'd  like  to  turn 

.T«  u.iii«„..  „„.'in„-  „-,,«K-,..  "Since  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  the  Fed-  to  another  subject  which  I  know  has  many 

D'|»ops-  P°sjti^e  namoers  ^^.^j  government  will  continue  In  existence  o'  7°"  very  concerned  and  even  frightened. 

maicarea  savings  j  j^^    perpetuity    and    has    the    taxing    power.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mlsln/orma- 

ShOTt-range  characteristics,   and   powers   that  a   private  tlon  and  for  that  matter  pure  demagoguery 

e^ect  cat-  pension  plan  or  Insurance  company  does  not  °"   *^^e  subject  of  Social  Security. 

^"^ o  9*bI  possess.   It   Is   not   technically  necessary   to  'Well  we're  not  going  to  cut  benefits  . .  ." — 

^**"*                                                   1982-86  have   an   actuarially   sound   soclai   security  President   Reagan.   Address    to   the   Nation. 

Budget  proposals:  Social  security  mln-  system." — Tre-'sury  Secretary  Regan.  Written  September  24.  1981. 

imum,  student  and  lump  sum  death  Testimony  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Question.  You  would  not  regard  eariy  re- 
benefits  cuta 936. 6  Committer,  January  27.  1981.  tlrement  as  an  earned  benefit? 

Additional  proposals:  "Some  of  you  have  heard  from  constituents  H»,non«      it  u  an  earned  benefit    hut  it 

Cover  sick  pay  In  first  6  months. 2.6  afraid  that  Soclai  Security  chedcs.  for  ex-  u  ^ot  a^cre  Luefi?      ^-^i^l  Director 

Change  computation  points  for  average  ample,  might  be  taken  from  them    I  regret  sto-kman    TesUmonv  before^^  Bu^et 

eft^r^er"'*^'  *'^"'^"'  ''""  *'"     1  3  '''V"'^  ^^-%"r°"'^''"*  ''°^''  ^"'^  ^^'^  Co°n;^Tt^e.^o1^rr°'6.^98T  ^"''*  °"^" 

62  to  age  eo 1.3  and  welcome  this  opportunity  to  set  things 

Increase  bend  points  in  primary  bene-  straight.  ~~~" 

fit  formula  by  60  ^   (instead  oi  ..-«„   „■,^^   rnntim.B   t/^  fumii   th^  ^Mt^.  lTS-  Senate, 

100%)  Of  wage  incx^aaes.  1932^7         -4..  uon^th^^'^^rC  from  o^^na  lonaf'c^n':  „       _          Wa^Hin^..  DC.  May  1. 1981. 

Benefit  rate  of  55%  of  primary  benefit  sclenc  Hon.  Donald  T.  Reoan. 

for  retired  workers   (and  271/2%   for  ...,^"  ,  „        .               w       -  Secretary  of    Treasury.   Department  of  the 

spouses)   at  age  62. 17.9  ^^*  ''^"  retirement  benefits  of  the  more  Treasury.  Washin^on,  D.C. 

Hlmlnat©  benefits  for  chlldreu  of  re-  *'°""   ^^    million   Soclai   Security  recipients  Dear  Ma.  SECRErA«Y :  I  have  been  informec 

tired  workers  aged  62-64- 1.9  *'"    °*    continued    along    with    an    annual  thit  the  first  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution 

Disability  maximum  family  benefit  ap-  cost-of-ilving  increase.  Medicare  will  not  be  which  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  will  be 

pUcable  to  survivor  and  retirement  "^"^    •      "—President  Reagan.  Speech  to  the  reporting  tonight  Includes  savings  that  re- 

casea 2.9  Congress    on    Federal    Budget-cutting    Plan  suit  from  a  change  In  the  way  many  Indexed 

Eliminate  windfall  porUon  of  benefits  *""*  Safety  Net.  Feb.  18.  1981.  federal  programs  are  adjxisted  for  inflation, 

for  persons  with  pensions  from  non-  "I  think  It  would  be  wrong,  especially  for  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  change  In 

covered    employment .6  our  elderly  and  retired  population.  If  you  the  cost-of-living  adlustment  (COLA)  would 

Require  "medical  only "  determination  were    to    limit    the    cost-of-living    adjust-  result  In  outlay  savings  of  $590  million  m 

of  disability  n.e..  exclude  vocationa'.  ment  .  .  .  you     would     have     substantially  PY  1981,  87.9  billion  In  FY  1982,  $7.3  billion 

factors)  ..     7.7  reduced  the  real  purchasing  power,  the  real  in  FY  1983.  and  »7.4  billion  In  FT  1984. 

Increase  disability  waiting  period  from  standard  of  living  of  33  mUUon  Am.erlcans  These  savings  would  be  achieved  by  apply- 

6  months  to  6  months 1.4  who  are  dependent   on   those   benefits  that  ^g  the  lower  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 

Require    disability    prognosis    of   24-(-  they  have  earned  during  their  working  life-  ,cpd  or  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statutlcs'  lu- 

months   durauon    (instead    of    12 -t-     -  time.  dex  of  Average  Hourly  Earnings  of  ToUl  Prt- 

n^!^f,r^n  7^"'V'y,"Vyrr' ^'^  "    •      '*  would  be  wrong  and  It  would  be  vate  Non-Aerlcultural  Workers  to  the  COLA 

nequire  JO  yc  out  of  last  40  quarters  unjust  for  us  now  to  propose  to  solve  the  provided  under  Soclai  Security  and  Disability 
20/40?**             benefits    (Instead    ol  inflation     problem  ...  by     Imposing     even  Insurance,  Railroad  Retirement,  Supplemen- 
„„""'.'-- :"'\',"V ^''•°  further  burdens  on  those  who  are  least  able  tal  Security  Income  (SSI).  Civil  Service  Re- 
move  oate   for   automatic   benefit  Ir-  to      protect      themselves."— OMB      Director  tlrement.  Military  Retirement,  and  Veterans 
n^^t'J^""^.,         ^  September  (and  Stockman.    Te-«=tlmony    bofore    the    Senate  Pensions.  In  addition  to  using  the  lower  of 

o-Vfl-l.^^^    .  ^"^r*^'"": *^  Budget  Coir^mlttee.  February  19.  1981.  the  two  measures,  the  date  of  the  adjustment 

^^+^T^l^^\lr9TiT5ZT  "^ve  beeo  wondering  if  you  couldn't  re-  ^^J^'f  ^^^^"^  '--  "^"^^  '■  ^««2  ^°  °- 

1984,  »20.000  m  1986.  and  ellmlnat«  ^^^  '•^"^  system  in  such  a  way  that.  If  you  "-""^'^  ''  ""''*•           ,  ^       ^,. 

test  in  1986 _«  5  could  prove  you  are  providing  for  your  own  Because  of  repeated  public  comments  by 

____  retirement,  you  could  waive  participating  In  Administration  spokesmen,   it   his  been   my 

Total  effect                                        aa  ^  Social  Security."— President  Reagan,   Inter-  understanding  that  the  Ad  ministration  was 

OP.  J  yie^     PhUadeipnia    Bulletin,    February    20.  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  method  of  com- 

StTMMART  or  Whtte  Hottse  Statkmenvc  on  1981.  putlag  the  COLA  for  indexed  benefits. 

SociAi  SECURITT  ...j.^^  ^^^j^  ^  Inescapable.  It  Is  here.  It  Is  O"  April  1,  1981.  during  Senate  consldera- 
"It  is  essential  that  the  Integrity  of  all  now  It  Is  serious.  And  It  must  be  faced  tlon  of  the  Reconciliation  Resolution.  S.  Con. 
aspects  of  Sorlal  Security  be  preserved."—  Today  we  move  to  face  It  head  on  and  solve  ^^  »■  ''y  »  ^o"*  of  12  to  86.  the  Senate  over- 
Ronald  P^agaa,  Acceptance  Speech,  Hepub-  It  If  we  do  nothing,  the  system  would  go  whelmlngly  rejected  an  amendment  offered 
Ucan  Nomination  for  Presidency.  July  17  broke  as  eariy  as  fall  198i"  breaking  faith  by  Senator  HolUngs  which  was  almost  Identl- 
1880.  ^ith   the  36   million   Americans  depending  ^al  to  ths  proposal  ordered  repori:ed  by  the 

This  strategy  for  (economic)  growth  does  on  Soclai  Security  ...  It  Is  vita!  that  we  Budget  Committee, 

not  require  altering  or  taking  back  neces-  make  these  hard  choices — end  make  them  In  his  comments  on  the  Senate  floor  on  the 

sary   entitlements   already    granted    to    the  now.  We  cannot  postpone  any  longer  the  day  Hollings'    amendment.    Senator    Domenlcl, 

American  people.  The  Integrity  of  the  So-  of   reckoning  for  Soclai   Security." — Health  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee, 

clal  Securt',y  system  will  be  defendea  by  my  and   Human   Services   Secretary   Schivelker,  argued  that  the  President  "asked  us  not  to 

administration   and    its    oenefits   will    once  Press  Conference  Statement.  May  12,  1981.  consider  it  (the  COLA  Issue)  at  this  time." 

Mn"7^^„J?^*J",!*'**'*^^"'  "~^°"*'^  ^«'*-  "The    question    before    the    Congress    Is  Given  tne  Senate's  recent  action  on  thU 

national     n     I            '^  Address  to  the  Inter-  whether  the  36  million  Americans  who  cur-  Important  policy  Issue.  It  Is  Imperative  that 

1980           ""*"ies8    Council,    September    9.  rently  depend  on  the  Social  Security  system  the  Senate  imderstand  the  Admnlatration'i 

„  "^  can  count  on  any  check  at  all  In  less  than  position  at  this  time. 

What  Is  need?d  is  a  study  that  I  have  two  years  hence  ....  The  most  devastating  if  the  Administration  continues  to  oppoM 

proposM  by  n  task  force  of  experts  .  .  .  with  bankruptcy  In  history  will  occur  on  or  about  adjustments  In  the  COLA  such  as  those  as- 

ent  n^'^,  }  a     "°  °"®  P«sently  depend-  No.-.    3,     1982."— OMB    Director    Stockman,  sumed  In  the  budget  ordered  reported  by  the 

nt  on  social  Security  is  going  to  have  the  Testimony  before  Ways  and  Means  Commit-  senate  Budget   Committee,   then  It   clearly 
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b«a  no  chance  of  p«SMg«  and  >bould  not  be 

assumed  as  a  savings. 

On  iha  other  hand,  If  the  Administration 
does  support  the  changes  In  the  COLA  as- 
sumed la  this  budget,  the  Senate  might  en- 
act these;  changes. 

Therefore.  I  would  appreciate  your  reply 
to  the  foDowlng  questions  : 

(1)  Does  the  Administration  support  the 
assumptun  In  the  budget  ordered  reported 
by  the  atnate  Budget  Committee  of  outlay 
savings  ^esiiltlng  from  the  change  In  the 
COLA  assumed  by  the  Committee? 

(2)  Wl)l  the  Administration  support  legis- 
lation tO|  change  the  COLA  so  as  to  generate 
the  CO^A  outlay  savings  assumed  by  the 
Senate  Btidget  Committee? 

(3)  will  the  Administration  recommend 
this  legliatlon  to  the  Congress?  If  so,  v/hen? 

I  woum  be  grateful  for  your  response  to 
these  thwee  questions  by  Wednesday,  May  6. 
1981,  so  I  would  have  ample  time  to  Inform 
my  colleagues  of  your  position  prior  to  Sen- 
ate consyeratlon  of  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion for  ^Y  1982. 

I  have  {sent  an  Identical  letter  to  OMB  Di- 
rector Stockman. 

Thank  70U  for  your  timely  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

aoBorr  C.  Btso. 

Omc  ;  or  Mawacement  and  Btmorr. 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  6. 1981. 
Hon.  Roi  EST  C.  Bmo, 
Democra  ic  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washinsr  on.  D.C. 

DiAB  S  ENATOB  Btud:  Thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity '  to  provide  the  Administration's 
position  !oncemlng  changes  In  cost-of-living 
adjustments  (COLA'S)  for  Income  security 
program^  adopted  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  fthe  Rollings  Amendment). 
These  changes  would: 

Make  COLA  adjustments  on  the  basis  of 
the  lower  of  the  CPI  or  average  wage  In- 
creases, ind 

Shift  C  OLA  adjustment  dates  beginning  In 


calendar 
OASDI 


year  1982  from  July  to  October  for 
Itallroad  Retirement.  SSI  and  Vet- 


Dear 
all 

tlsan 
on  the 


erans;  fDm  April  to  October  for  civilian  re- 
tirement and  March  to  October  for  military 
rettremej  it. 

In  resj  onse  to  your  specific  questions  we 
would  of  er  the  following  guidance : 

(1)  TlB  President  has  opposed  changing 
the  curr«nt  CPr-based  cost-of -living  adjust- 
ment for  nula  In  Social  Security  as  a  budget 
savings  ^easure.  That  position  has  not 
changed. 

(2)  The  Administration  does  recognise  the 
Impendlrg  solvency  problems  of  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund.  Significant  savings  are 
needed  and  Secretary  Schwelker  has  prom- 
ised the  relevant  Congressional  Committees 
a  packag:  of  reforms  designed  to  maintain 
solvency  of  the  Fund.  As  a  practical  matter, 
thesA  chs  nges  would  reduce  current  law  out- 
lays In  1  he  Income  security  function  by  a 
magnltui  e  sufficient  to  achieve  the  First 
Concurrent  Resolution  ceilings. 

(3)  For  these  reasons,  we  believe  the  out- 
lay totalii  In  the  resolution  reported  by  the 
Senate  E  udget  Committee  can  be  achieved. 
We  woul< !  therefore  not  support  amendments 
causing  I ,  net  Increase  In  the  outlay  levels 
provided  |ln  the  resolution. 


Sincerely. 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 
Donald  T.  Regan. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

LriTEB  TO  Congressional  Leaders. 

May  21.  1981 

locial  securitt  trust  fond 

:  Over  the  oast  several  weeks 
Americans  have  been  proud  of  the  blnar 


spl*It  that  we  have  created  In  worklna; 
r  atlon's  economic  recovery.  Today  I 


am  writing  to  you  to  ask  that  we  now  bring 
that  same  spirit  to  bear  on  another  Issue 
threatening  our  public  welfare. 

As  you  know,  the  Social  Security  System 
Is  teetering  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy.  Over 
the  next  five  years,  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  could  encounter  deficits  of  up  to  $111 
bl.llon,  and  In  the  decades  ahead  Its  un- 
frnded  obligations  could  run  well  into  the 
trillions.  Unless  we  in  government  are  will- 
ing to  act.  a  sword  of  Damocles  will  soon 
bang  ovsr  the  welfare  of  millions  of  our 
citizens. 

Last  week.  Secretary  Richard  Schwelker 
presented  a  series  of  Administration  pro- 
posals that  we  beMeve  are  sound,  sensible 
solutions,  both  in  the  short  and  lon^  term. 
We  recognize  that  Members  of  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  alternative 
answers.  This  diversity  Is  healthy — so  Ion? 
as  It  lesuls  to  constructive  de:}ate  and  then 
to  an  honest  legislative  response. 

As  Secretary  Schwelker  has  pointed  out 
on  several  occasions,  we  believe  that  all  of 
us  owe  an  obligation  to  our  senior  citizens 
to  work  together  on  this  issue.  This  Ad- 
ministration Is  not  wedded  to  any  single  so- 
lution; this  Administration  welcomes  the 
opportunity  to  consult  with  Congress  and 
with  private  groups  on  this  matter.  Our 
sole  commitment — and  it  is  a  commitment 
we  win  s'eadfastly  maintain — is  to  three 
basic  principles : 

First,  this  nation  must  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  and 
the  basic  benefit  structure  that  protects  older 
Americans. 

Second,  we  must  hold  down  the  tax  bur- 
den on  the  workers  who  support  Social  Se- 
curity. 

Finally,  we  must  eliminate  all  abuses  in 
the  system  that  can  rob  the  elderly  of  their 
rightful  legacy. 

It  is  clear  that  the  half-actions  of  the  past 
are  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  future.  Tt  is 
equally  clear  that  we  must  not  let  partisan 
differences  or  political  posturing  prevent  us 
from  working  together. 

Therefore.  I  have  today  asked  Secretary 
Schwelker  to  meet  with  you  end  other  leacle's 
of  the  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  to  launch 
a  bipartisan  effort  to  save  Social  Security. 
I  have  also  asVed  him  to  make  the  full  re- 
sources of  his  department  available  for  this 
rndertaklng.  And  of  co-rse.  you  can  count 
on  my  active  support  of  this  effort. 

None  of  us  can  afford  to  underestimate 
the  seriousness  of  the  problems  facing  So- 
cial Security.  For  generations  of  Americans, 
the  future  literally  rests  upon  our  actions. 
This  should  be  a  time  for  statesmanship  of 
the  highest  order,  and  I  know  that  no  one 
shares  that  desire  more  strongly  than  you. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Note. — This  Is  the  text  of  identical  letters 
addressed  to  Senate  Majority  Leader  Howard 
H.  Baker.  Jr..  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr..  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Senate  Mi- 
nority Lesuler  Robert  C.  Byrd.  House  Majority 
Leader  Jim  Wright.  Hovse  Minority  Leader 
Robert  H.  Michel,  and  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond of  South  Carolina. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  July  18. 1981. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Btrd, 
Minority  Leader. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Btrd:  The  highest  priority 
of  my  Administration  is  restoring  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Social  Security  System.  Those 
35  million  Americans  who  depend  on  Social 
Security  expect  and  are  entitled  to  prompt 
bipartisan  action  to  resolve  the  current 
financial  problem. 

At  the  same  time.  I  deplore  the  opportu- 
nistic  political   maneuvering,   cynically  de- 


signed to  play  on  the  fears  of  many  Ameri- 
cans, that  some  In  the  Congress  are  initi- 
ating at  this  time.  These  efforts  appear  de- 
signed to  exploit  an  issue  rather  than  Und 
a  solution  to  the  urgent  Social  Security 
problem.  They  would  also  have  the  unfor- 
tuna',«  effect  of  disrupting  the  budget  con- 
ference and  reversing  the  actions  of  a  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  Such 
a  result  would  Jeopardize  our  economic  re- 
covery program  so  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Nation. 

In  order  to  tell  the  American  people  the 
facts,  and  to  let  them  know  that  I  shall  fight 
to  preserve  the  Social  Security  System  and 
protect  their  benefits.  I  will  ask  for  time  on 
television  to  address  the  Nation  as  soon  as 
possible. 

During  this  address.  I  will  call  on  the 
Congress  to  lay  aside  partisan  politics,  and 
loin  me  In  a  constructive  effort  to  put  Social 
Security  on  a  permanently  sound  financial 
basis  as  soon  as  the  97th  Congress  returns 
in  September. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washinnton.  D.C,  July  21, 1981. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  July  18  letter,  expressing  your 
concern  for  the  35  million  Americans  who 
depend  on  Social  Security  for  their  livelihood. 
I  regret  that  you  suggest  In  your  letter  that 
any  deviation  from  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals on  Social  Security  Is  "opportunistic 
political  maneuvering,  cynically  designed  to 
play  on  the  fears  of  many  Americans.  .  .  ." 

Your  Administration's  proposed  Social 
Security  cuts  are  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
American  peoole.  Gloom  and  doom  predic- 
tions for  the  financial  solvency  of  the  system 
are  severe  distortions  of  the  problems  faced 
by  the  Social  Security  trust  funds. 

Since  the  Inceotlon  of  the  Social  Security 
proeram,  no  Administration  has  done  more 
to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  security  of  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem. No  Administration  has  ever  before  at- 
tempted to  balance  the  budget  by  reducing 
Social  Security  benefits. 

The  "facts"  are  that  the  draconlan  solu- 
tions proposed  by  the  Administration  simply 
are  not  necessary  to  keep  the  system  solvent 
In  the  short  run.  On  July  15.  Senator 
Moynlhan  oTered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  solved  the  foreseeable  short-run 
problems  of  the  svstem.  and  allowed  for  a 
dlsT>assionate  analysis  of  the  long-term 
problems  which  the  system  may  face  in  the 
next  century.  But  the  amendment  which 
provided  for  borrowing  among  the  three  So- 
cial Security  trust  funds  was  defeated  on 
July  16  by  a  party-line  vote. 

We  did  not  wish  to  make  this  a  partisan 
Issue.  We  have  welcomed  Republican  votes 
In  suDoort  of  our  effort'.  But  partisan  poli- 
tics, directed  from  the  White  House  and  the 
Office  of  OMB,  have  time  and  a?aln  resulted 
In  a  partisan  vote  on  the  Social  Security 
Issue. 

I  would  resoectfuUy  suggest  that  your  Ad- 
mlnistrat'on's  rhetoric  Is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  fear  and  panic  being  exoerlenced 
by  the  elderly,  ^n  recent  testimony.  David 
Stockman,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budeet.  stated  that  "The  most 
devastating  bankruptcy  in  history  will  occur 
on  or  about  November  3.  1982."  Such  fear 
tactics  certainly  do  not  contribute  to  the 
calm  and  reasoned  atmosphere  needed  to 
fashion  a  bipartisan  solution  to  the  problems 
of  the  system. 

I  would  also  sugeest.  Mr.  President,  that 
our  elderly  citizens  were  misled  by  campaign 
promises  to  leave  the  Social  Security  retlre- 
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ment  benefits  unscathed  by  budget  cuts.  The 
frustration,  anger,  and  fear  we  are  witness- 
ing now  from  our  senior  citizens  Is  a  result 
of  those  broken  promises,  and  of  the  exag- 
geration of  the  system's  problems  In  order 
to  stAmpede  the  American  people  into  sup- 
port for  unfair  and  Ill-reasoned  cuts.  Bal- 
ancing the  budget  is  something  that  we  must 
do,  but  not  on  the  backs  of  Social  Security 
beneficiaries. 

Democrats  stand  ready  to  work  for  a  reso- 
lution of  the  long-raage  problems  of  the 
Social  Security  system,  while  protecting  the 
financial  security  of  our  elderly  In  the  short 
run.  I  believe  that  such  a  solution  can  be 
found,  and  that  the  American  people  expect 
us  to  find  It. 

Sincerely. 

ROBBT  C.  Btbo. 

VS.  Scnate. 
Vrathington,  D.C,  July  27, 1981. 

TBX  PBXalDSNT, 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  President:  Tax  cuts,  spending 
cuts,  and  the  Social  Security  System  are  all 
part  of  the  Intricate  fabric  of  the  Federal 
budget.  One  element  of  the  budget  cannot 
be  changed  without  having  a  direct  affect  on 
another. 

During  the  campaign  for  the  presidency 
you  promised  the  American  people  that  you 
would  balance  the  budget  in  fiscal  year  1983 
The  AdmlnlstraUon's  current  budget  pro- 
jects a  balance  by  fiscal  year  1984,  and  as- 
sumes additional  Social  Security  cuts  as  weU 
as  M4  billion  in  "unidentified"  cuts. 

Your  economic  recovery  plan  calls  for  an 
enormous  reduction  In  the  revenue  collected 
by  the  Federal  government,  on  the  order  of 
$730  billion  over  the  next  five  years.  In  order 
to  avoid  large  deficits,  spending  cuts  much 
larger  than  those  the  Congress  is  about  to 
enact  will  be  necessary  to  offset  the  loss  of 
revenue  from  the  proposed  tax  cut. 

On  May  12,  you  recommended  a  severe  re- 
duction in  Social  Security  benefits.  Under 
your  plan,  Soclai  Security  benefits  would  be 
cut  by  $88  billion  over  the  next  five  years, 
including  a  40  percent  reduction  In  benefits 
for  people  retiring  at  age  62. 

Most  objective  analysts.  Including  the 
non-partlean  Cougresslonal  Budget  Office, 
believe  that  your  massive  cuts  in  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  are  unnecessary  to  preserve 
the  solvency  of  the  System.  Cuts  in  benefits 
which  the  Congress  Is  about  to  enact  as  part 
of  your  budget-cutting  program,  when  com- 
bined with  authority  for  the  three  Social  Se- 
curity funds  to  borrow  among  themselves, 
would  meet  any  foreseeable  need  to  shore  up 
the  System  well  Into  the  next  century. 

It  appears  that  the  Administration  has 
abandoned  Its  promise  not  to  cut  Soclai  Se- 
curity retirement  benefits.  It  appears  that 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Director 
David  Stockman  discovered  that  the  budget 
cannot  be  balanced.  In  light  of  the  enormous 
tax  cuts,  unless  Soclai  Security  benefits  are 
reduced. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  July  18,  you  prom- 
ised to  "ask  for  time  on  television  ...  to 
tell  the  American  people  the  facts  .  .  ." 
about  Social  Security. 

Since  the  tax  cuts  apoarently  are  directly 
linked  to  your  proposed  Social  Security  bene- 
fit reductions,  I  was  very  disanpolnted  to 
learn  that  your  television  address  this  eve- 
ning win  be  directed  primarily,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, to  promoting  the  revised  tax-cut- 
ting plan. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  your  stieech  to- 
night will  allay  the  concerns  of  the  American 
people  by  abandoning  your  commltmeht  to 
Immediately  and  drastically  cut  basic  Soclai 
Security  retirement  benefits. 

It  is  my  further  hof^e  that  your  speech 
tonight  win  answer  this  basic  question :  How 
can  we  explain  an  economic  plan  to  the 


American  people  which  Inordinately  rewards 
the  already-rich  with  huge  tax  cuts  which 
are  partially  financed  by  cutting  the  Soclai 
Security  benefits  of  the  Nation's  elderly? 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Byio. 

Thi  Whttx  House, 
Washington,  August  12, 1981. 

Hon.  BOBEXT  C.  Btbd, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Btrd:  The  President  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  July  27  let- 
ter on  the  Soclai  Security  Issue. 

During  his  stay  In  CalUomla,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisory  staff  wlU  be  looking 
carefully  at  the  Issue  of  Soclai  Security.  As 
you  know,  we  are  concerned  to  make  sure 
that  all  Americans  receive  the  benefiw  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  We  recognize  that 
no  one  benefits  If  the  Social  Security  system 
goes  bankrupt  and  the  funds  are  unavailable 
to  pay  those  citizens  who  have  contributed 
over  the  years.  The  President  has  made  clear 
his  commitment  to  see  that  those  In  genuine 
need  are  not  Jeopardized. 

As  the  Democratic  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
you  may  be  assured  that  your  Ideas  on  this 
subject  are  appreciated  and  that  we  welcome 
your  suggestions  in  this  Important  effort  to 
resolve  the  Soclai  Security  financing  crisis. 
With  cordial  regard,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Max  L.  Fuedersdort, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

Social  Secubttt  Votes,  1981 
minimum  BENEnrs 
No.  50  Blegle,  et  al..  amendment  to  restore 
$800  million  In  1982  outlays  and  $900  million 
In  1983  outlays  to  maintain  current  payments 
for  Social  Security  minimum  beneflu  and 
offsets  these  amounts  by  savings  in  adminis- 
trative costs.  Defeated  39  to  55.  91  percent  of 
Democrats  voted  yes:  100  percent  of  Bepub- 
Ucans  voted  nay.  (S.  Con.  Bes.  9,  Budget 
Reconciliation,  1981-83,  March  30.  1981) 

No.  160  Rlsgle.  et  al.,  amendment  to  limit 
repeal  of  Soclai  Security  minimum  benaflt 
to  new  beneficiaries.  Defeated  45  to  53.  89 
percent  of  Democrats  voted  yea:  92  percent 
of  Republicans  voted  nay.  (S.  1377,  Omnibus 
BeconclUation,  1981.  June  23.  1981) 

Nto.  307  Do4e  motion  to  table  Rlegle  ert  al.. 
amendment  to  restore  Social  Security  mini- 
mum benefits  to  persons  enrolled  prior  to 
December  1981  Tabled  62  to  46.  91  percent  of 
Democrats  voted  nay:  92  percent  of  Rep  'b- 
ncans  voted  yea.  (H.J.  Res.  266  IHJt.  4242], 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  July  21, 
1981) 

No.  248  Chair  ruling  that  Moynlhan,  et  al, 
motion  to  bring  up  bUl  to  restore  Social  Se- 
curity minimum  benefit  Is  not  In  order  In 
that  no  bill  from  the  House  may  be  consid- 
ered on  day  received  unless  by  unanimous 
consent.  Chair  sustained  57  to  30.  79  percent 
of  Democrats  voted  nay:  100  percent  of  He- 
pubUcans  voted  yea.  (HJl.  4331,  SocUl  Se- 
curity Minimum  Benefits,  July  31.  1981) 

No.  249  Eobert  C.  Byrd  motion  to  adjourn 
for  one  minute  as  a  means  of  considering 
Soclai  Security  Minimum  Benefits  bill.  Mo- 
tion rejected  37  to  49.  95  percent  of  Demo- 
crats voted  year;  100  percent  of  Republicans 
voted  nay.  (H.R.  4331,  Social  Security  Mini- 
mum Benefits,  July  31,  1981) 

No.  284  Hatfield  motion  to  table  the  Sasser, 
et  al.,  amendment  reducing  the  travel  budgets 
of  non-defense  agencies,  taking  with  it  the 
second  degree  Chiles,  et  al,  amendment  con- 
tinuing Social  Security  minimum  benefits 
for  current  recipients.  Tabled  46  to  44.  95 
percent  of  Democrats  voted  nay:  92  percent 
of  Bepublicans  voted  yea.  (H.J.  Res.  325.  Con- 
tinuing Appropriations,  1982,  September  34, 
1981) 
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Np.  188  Baker  motion  to  table  Moynlhan. 
et  al.,  modified  amendmeot  to  provide  lor  in- 
terfund  Soclai  Security  borrowing.  Tabled  61 
to  45.  100  percent  of  Democrats  voted  nay; 
98  percent  of  Bepublicans  voted  yea.  (HJ. 
Bes.  26«  |H.R.  4242],  Economic  Becovcry  Tsi 
Act  of  1981,  July  16,  1981 ) 

No.  218  Sasjer,  el  al  .  amendment  express- 
ing sense  of  Senate  that  Finance  Committee 
re;>ort  bill  by  November  15.  1981.  authorizing 
Social  Security  Intertund  borrowing.  Agreed 
to  89  to  4.  96  percent  of  Democrats  voted 
yea:  9'>  percent  of  Republicans  voted  yea. 
(H.J.  Bes.  366  |H.B.  4243],  Economic  Bs- 
covery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  July  24.  1081) 
Mxw  BKsntvB  rum 

No.  ?94  Dole  motion  to  tab"e  the  Eagleton, 
eit  al.,  amendment  establishing  a  reserve  So- 
cial Security  Trust  Fund  which  would  be  fi- 
nanced from  revenues  from  the  repeal  of  re- 
duction In  the  windfall  profit  tax  contained 
In  the  1981  Tax  Cut  Act.  Tabled  67  to  31. 
62  percent  of  Democrats  voted  nay:  94  per- 
cent of  Bepublicans  voted  yea.  (H  J.  Bes.  266, 
Public  Debt  Limit  Increase.  September  39. 
1981) 

TBUBT   rUND   ACCOUNTABILITT 

No.  235  Eagleton-Stennls  amendment  to 
require  a  report  to  Congress  with  the  budget 
that  summarizes  deficit  or  surplus  for  three 
Soclai  Security  trust  funds.  Agreed  to  97  to 
2.  100  percent  of  Democrats  voted  yea;  96 
percent  of  Bepublicans  voted  yea.  (H.J.  Bes. 
266  |H.B  4242),  Economic  Becovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981.  July  29.  1981) 

■EWBFt'fS  TAZATIOir 

No.  187  States  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
Social  Secrlty  benefits  shall  not  be  taxable. 
Adopted  98  to  0.  (S.  Bes.  87.  Soclai  Security 
Benefits  Taxation,  July  14, 1981) 

BENEFITS   CUT   FOR   EARLT    RETIREES 

No.  121  Hatfield  motion  to  table  Moynlhan, 
&i  al.,  amendment  stating  finding  of  Congress 
that  President  has  proposed  precipitous  and 
severe  reductions  In  Social  Security  benefits 
for  peisona  approaching  retirement  age  and 
states  that  Congress  will  not  support  modi- 
fications In  excess  of  those  necessary  to 
achieve  a  financially  sound  system.  Tabled 
49  to  48.  98  percent  of  Democrats  voted  nay: 
96  percent  of  Republicans  voted  yea.  (HJt. 
3512,  Supplemental  Appropriations  and  Be- 
scissions  Act.  1981,  May  20.  1981) 

No.  122  Hitfleld  motion  to  table  Dole,  et  al.. 
amendment  stating  sense  of  Congress  that  It 
shall  not  precipitously  and  unfairly  reduce 
early  retirees'  benefits  and  It  wiU  enact  with 
bipartisan  effort  reforms  necessary  to  insure 
the  solvency  of  the  system  but  will  not  sup- 
port reductions  In  benefits  which  exceed 
those  necessary  to  achieve  a  financially  sound 
system  and  well-being  of  all  retired  Ameri- 
cans. Motion  to  table  defeated  4  to  93.  100 
percent  of  Democrats  voted  nay;  93  percent 
of  Republicans  voted  nay.  (H.R.  3512.  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  and  Rescissions  Act, 
198l.Mav2n  1981) 

No.  133  Dole,  et  al..  amendment  stating 
sense  of  Congress  that  it  shall  not  precipi- 
tously and  unfairly  reduce  early  retirees' 
benefits  and  it  win  enact  with  bipartisan  ef- 
fort reforms  necessary  to  Insure  the  solvency 
of  the  svstem  but  will  not  supjxjrt  reductions 
in  benefits  which  exceed  those  necessary  to 
achieve  a  financially  sound  svstem  and  well- 
being  of  all  retired  Americans.  Agreed  to  98 
to  0.  (H.R.  3512.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions and  Rescissions  Act,  1981,  May  20,  1981 ) 

COST-OF-LIVING    CHANCE 

No.  63  HolUngs  amendment  to  allow  Fed- 
eral cost-of-living  adjustments  (COLA)  to 
Social  Security.  SST.  military  civil  service, 
veterans  and  railroad  retirement  benefits  to 
be  based  on  lesser  of  either  CPI  (which  Is 
presently  used)  or  National  Wage  Index.  De- 
feated 12  to  86.  93  percent  of  Democrats 
voted  nay:  83  percent  of  Bepublicans  voted 
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n»7.  (S.  Oin.  Re*.  S,  Budget  R«conctliatlon, 
1981-83.  A|im  1.  IMl) 

No.  04  I^legla.  at  al,  modlflad  amendment 
to  reatore  cuta  to  Social  Security,  SSI.  vet- 
erana  pensions,  military  retirement,  railroad 
and  dvU  9erTlca  retirement  bene&ta  that 
v'ould  reaiit  la  cbangea  to  COLA.  Defeated 
43  to  4S.  84  percent  of  Demccrata  Totod  yea; 
W  percent  bf  Republicans  voted  nay.  (S.  Con. 
Rea.  19  |H.<Co&  Rea.  11S|.  Plrat  Budget  Reso* 
luilon.  19S|-84.  Mty  8.  1981) 

No.  109  9>eg!e.  et  al  amendment  to  restore 
funding  letela  to  retain  present  use  of  CPI 
for  calculating  COLA  and  to  retain  July  date 
Inatead  of  October  date  for  Implementing 
adjuatmenta.  Defeated  44  to  S4.  85  percent 
cf  Democrats  voted  yea;  90  perceiit  of  Re- 
publicans voted  nay.  (8.  Con.  Res.  19  [R. 
Con.  Rea.  i  116),  First  Budget  Reaolutlon. 
:983-84.  U^y  la.  1081) 

Bo^iAi.  sKCDmmr  ■NTrrLKifnrra 

No.  lea  acoynlhan.  et  al.  modified  amend- 
ment  to  mi^intaln  current  Social  Security  law 
wit!)  respect  to  child  welfare  serrloes,  adop- 
tion, asslstknce,  and  foster  care  payments. 
[>feated  41  to  sa.  01  percent  of  IX>mocrats 
voted  yea;  '91  percent  of  Republicans  voted 
nay.  (S.  I3t7.  Omnlbua  ReooncUlatlon.  !98l. 
Juneaa.  11^1). 

No.  188  dninston.  et  al.  amendment  to  re- 
tain authority  for  Social  Security  Act  fund- 
ing for  vocational  rehabilitation  aervlees  for 
disabled  b«iefieiarles  of  disability  insurance 
and  supplemental  security  Incime.  Defeated 
47  to  60.  84  percent  of  Democrats  voied  yea; 
81  percent  4f  Republicans  voted  nay.  (8.  1377. 
Omnibus  Reconciliation.  1981.  June  2S,  1981). 

Mr.  DOtE.  Mr.  President,  there  are  no 
further  amendments  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  MOlSTNIHAN.  There  are  none  that 
we  are  anjare  of  on  thU  side.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  DO< 
Pre<!ident. 

The  PftESIDINO  OFFTCFR.  There 
being  no  further  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered, the  puest'.cn  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  ireadlng  of  the  blU. 

The  bill  *as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  a  third 
time.        j 

Mr.  DOtE- 1  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  ycals  and  neys  were  ordered. 

The  PRE3IDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  b«en  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  iii.  Shall  it  pa.ss?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  ro  1. 

The  as^stant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  J  announce  that  the 
Senator  fiom  Indiana  (Mr.  Lucar\  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCldre)  .  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkov/ski), 
the  Senat  )r  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) .  anc  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  furthe:  ■  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  thi!  Senator  from  Vermont  iMr. 
Stafford)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symiis)  would  each  vote  "yea. 

The  PR:  !SIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  resilt  was  announced — yeas  95, 


I  ask  for  third  reading,  ^Ai. 


nays  0,  as 


'ollows: 


(SollraU  Vote  No. 
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Symms 

Mccaure 
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So  the  bill  (HJl.  4331),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconiiider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  prior  to  the  vote 
on  final  passage  of  the  social  security 
amendments  Indicated  that  on  the  so- 
called  Highway  Trust  Funds  that  the 
name  of  Senator  Randolph  should  be 
withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor.  That  Is  In- 
correct. He  should  be  shown  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  He  wishes  to  cosponsor  the 
amendment  and  I  wish  the  Record  to 
reflect  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
and  also  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority Member  on  the  Democratic  side, 
Senator  Long,  for  their  cooperation  on 
this  legi^ation. 

I  think  the  final  vote  indicated  the 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  what  we 
have  done. 

I  also  thank  the  staff,  the  committee 
staff  and  Members'  staff  for  their  help 
throughout  the  debate  and  in  prepara- 
tion of  the  amendment,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Robert  Myers,  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
and  others  who  have  been  very  helpful 
to  all  of  us  m  consideration  of  Uiis  sig- 
nificant legislation. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  on  behalf  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  side  of  the  aisle  I  wish  alto- 
geiher  to  echo  his  sentiments  to  include 
in  our  congratulations  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Social 
Security,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong),  to  mention  in  par- 


ticular the  staff  of  the  committee  on 
both  sides,  but  above  all  t?  mention  the 
chairman  of  the  Cotmnlttee  on  Finance 
who  has  taken  a  potentially  divisive  and 
even  acnmonious  debate  and  brought  a 
imar.imous  conclusion  to  It. 

There  are  at  minimum  3  million  per- 
sons In  America  who  have  reason  to  be 
tratefol  to  him  tonight.  Although  I  will 
not  be  among  those  3  million  I  wish  to 
have  D.ysclf  so  recorded. 

Mr.  MTTCIIELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tnat  I  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  to  the  bill. 

The  PPJ:SIDIN0  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wisti  to 
take  Uiis  opportunity  to  add  my  com- 
mendation to  tliose  of  others  for  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
Senator  Dolx,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Long,  as  well  as  to  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstkong), 
and  tfie  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MorNiHAN)  for  their  extraordinarUy  suc- 
cessful enor.  to  deai  with  this  contro- 
versial issue  with  dispatch  and  efficiency. 

Z  think  all  of  us  cmt  tliem  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  bandied  this  piece  of  legislation. 

The  bill  that  we  have  Just  passed,  as 
amended,  will  re8u>re  the  minimum  so- 
cial security  benefit  for  most  of  the  pres- 
ent recipients.  Most  Importantly,  Mr. 
President,  it  restores  bencllts  for  those 
recipients  who  may  be  most  In  need— 
those  retirees  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  had  low  earnings  histories.  I 
believe  that  this  amendment  represents 
an  equitable  and  admirable  compromise. 

This  measure  also  provides  a  badly 
needed  Injection  Into  the  social  security 
retirement  fund.  By  reallocating  tax  col- 
lections and  allowing  Interfund  borrow- 
ing, the  OASI  fund  should  be  able  to 
make  payments  for  the  next  several 
years.  Without  this  action,  the  fund 
could  have  been  depleted  as  early  as  next 
fall.  While  everyone  to  this  Chamber  un- 
derstands that  the  short-term  solvency 
of  trie  fuiids  depends  critically  on  the 
performance  of  the  economy,  1  hope  and 
trust  that  the  measures  we  have  taken 
to  restore  our  economic  health  will  m 
ample  time  avoid  a  crisis  in  the  social 
security  funds. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  I  think  everyone  in 
this  Chamber  also  urderstands  that  we 
have  done  nothing  t<)  address  the  longer- 
term  problems  In  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. Alter  1990.  the  system  will  enjoy 
a  20  to  25 -year  respite  from  financial 
pressures.  But  even  under  the  most 
optimistic  economic  scenarios,  the  sys- 
tem wiiJ  be  in  dire  straits  again  bv  the 
year  2015.  While  you  or  I  may  not  be 
around  to  witness  that  event,  it  would  be 
unconscionable  for  us  to  walk  away  and 
claim  that  "it  didn't  happen  on  my 
shift." 

We  must  begin  now  to  fa5hicn  the 
changes  needed  to  insure  that  our  chil- 
dren end  grandchildren,  some  of  whom 
are  already  paying  into  the  system,  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  financial  security 
that  a  sound  retirement  system  afTords. 
We  have  that  rare  opportunity  of  fore- 
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sight  in  this  case  to  allow  gradual 
changes  in  the  program  that  will  not 
precipitously  aSecc  either  present  bene- 
ficiaries or  those  close  to  retirement. 

We  have,  Mr.  President.  20  to  30  years 
to  implement  policies  tliat  insure  the 
long-term  viability  of  social  security. 
But  that  should  not  lull  us  into  com- 
placency nor  inviie  us  to  engage  in 
demagoguery.  Rather,  it  gives  us  the 
time  to  act  expeditiously  and  respon- 
sibly to  so.ve  a  potential  problem  t2for3 
it  becomes  a  crisis.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  in  both 
Chambers  of  Congress  in  formulating  a 
solution  that  we  can  all  be  proud  of. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past  the 
hour  of  6:15  p.m.  in  wliich  Senators  may 

SD63>k 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  CONGRESS  BY  KING  JUAN 
CARLOS  I  OP  SPAIN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Congress  has  just  had  the  honor  of  re- 
ceiving King  Juan  Carlos  I  of  Spain  at  r. 
luncheon  hosted  jointly  by  the  majority 
l3ader  of  the  Senate;  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relat'ons  anrl  the  Houie  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  A  large  and 
dist  nguished  company  of  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress  participated. 

We  all  welcomed  the  occasion  as  a 
triple  opportunity : 

To  recognize  the  debt  America  owes  to 
her  Spnnish  heritage,  and  the  long  anc! 
deep  friendship  between  our  two  peo- 
ples; 

To  honor  the  deepening  of  democratic 
institutions  and  human  r'ghts  in  ccn- 
temrorary  Spain,  and  her  assumption  o^ 
a  fu'I  inte'Dational  role  in  Europe  and 
beyond; and 

To  pay  our  respects  to  King  .Tu?.n 
Carlos  for  his  considerable  personal  con- 
tributions to  Spanish  democracy  and 
nationhood. 

Both  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
our  own  majority  leader  nere  elo-juent 
in  the'r  welcom'nct  '■em'^rk.':  T  ask  rnani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord these  remarks  and  my  own. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECo^D.  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Howart  Bakfr  Wel- 
coming  His   Majesty   King   Jdan   Caiii,o.<! 

OF  Spmn 

Your  Majesty,  I  Join  In  welcoming  you 
and  the  dlstlneulshed  officials  of  your  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Coneress  of  the  Unitec" 
States.  Much  has  happened  since  j976  when 
it  was  our  privilege  to  welcome  vou  before 
a  Joint  session  of  the  Congres-.  but  the  Inter- 
vening years  have  done  nothlni?  but  reaai'Tn 
the  close  and  historic  ties,  evidenced  then, 
between  the  nations  of  Spain  p.nd  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Intervenln^T  vApyg  ^.^  hQi.f%  hoari 
constantly — and  as  In  the  past  sevpral  days, 
sometimes  brutally — rem'Vid-'d  rhat  the 
struggle    for    peace    and    freedom    Is    never 


finally  won.  It  15  &  straggle  that  continu- 
ously requires  the  best  efforts  of  bold  and 
de:e  mined  leaders  Your  own  defense  of 
democracy  In  Spain — your  own  personal 
couraje  during  the  events  of  February — 
exemplified  the  best  of  the  efforts  required, 
and  servea  *ell  not  only  the  pejple  of  Spaia 
but  all  those  people  tiho  live  under  and 
strive  for  democracy  and  freedom 

When  your  Ma;esty  onl  '  last  met  in  Apr!', 
we  discussed  th?a  the  psndlcg  decision  cf 
the  Spanish  Government  to  seek  member- 
ship In  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  While 
that  decision  was  solely  Spain's  to  make,  we 
welcome  the  recent  ofBclal  announcement  of 
your  Government's  Intention  to  seek  NATO 
membership  and  the  beginning  of  considera- 
tion of  the  issue  In  the  Cortez.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  our  two  Governments  end  the 
governments  of  other  NATO  members  will 
work  together  to  ensure  a  prompt  ratifica- 
tion  of   Spain's  entry  Into  the  Alliance. 

Again,  your  Majesty,  we  welcome  you  as  a 
respected  leader  and  a  steadfast  friend.  We 
trust  that  your  visit  will  bs  productive  and 
that  you  will  convey  to  the  Spanish  people 
our  strongest  friendship  and  support. 

Opening   Remarks   op   Speaker   O'Netll 
Welcoming  King  Jcan  Carlos  of  Spain 

It  is  both  a  high  honor  and  privilege  for 
me  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  In 
welcoming  His  I>(ajesty  King  Juan  Carlos  I 
before   the   Congress   of   the   United   States. 

His  Majesty  was  sworn  in  as  Kl.ng  of  Spai.n 
nearly  six  years  ago.  Since  then,  he  has 
earned  the  admiration,  respect  and  affection 
of  people  throughout  the  world.  His  siron ; 
leadership  and  his  unfailing  strong  support 
for  democratic  principles  and  constitutional 
proce  ses  nas  won  the  respect  of  milUons  of 
Americans. 

We  are  proud  of  Spain.  We  are  proud  of  our 
close  relations  with  the  Spanish  people  and 
government.  We  are  proud  of  Spain's  great 
leaders. 

This  trip  Is  His  Majesty's  third  official  visit 
to  the  United  States  end  follows  successful 
visits  m  1971  and  1979.  His  Majesty  comes  to 
Washington  at  a  critical  time.  The  United 
States  and  Its  allies  in  Europe,  Includlne 
Spain,  face  formidable  defense  challenses 
and  a  fragile  political  and  military  environ- 
ment bo'h  In  Europe  and  e'.sew.'^ere  In  r-gions 
like  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  It  Is 
critical  that  the  leaders  of  the  West  reason 
together  and  seek  united  action.  Today's 
meeting  Is  an  lmp3rtant  step  In  this  process. 

Your  Majesty,  we  are  hoiored  by  your  pres- 
ence here  and  we  look  forward  'o  a  continu- 
ing dialogue  with  you  on  critical  forelgr 
policy  issues  confronting  the  West. 

Introductory  Remarks  of  Senator  Percy  at 
Juan  Carlos  Lunch 

It  is  with  special  pleasure  that  we  wel- 
come today  10  the  U.S.  Congress  King  Juan 
Carlos  the  First  of  Spain. 

Your  visit.  Your  Ma  est y.  underscores  the 
deep  ties  of  heritage  and  friendship  between 
our  two  peoples. 

It  allows  the  American  people  to  express 
their  satisfaction  with  the  modern,  demo- 
cratic Spain  taking  a  full  international  role 
amonT  the  other  Western  democracies. 

It  also  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  express 
the  hl^h  rcard  wl»h  *hlch  vou  personally 
are  held  in  the  United  States  We  honor  your 
own  Immense  contribution  tc  Sianish  na- 
tional unity,  and  the  commitment  to  con- 
stltutioml  and  democratic  eovernment  that 
you  are  demonstrating  through  your  leader- 
ship. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  14.  1981] 

PrtESiDENT,  Spanish  King  Exchange  Offers 

op  Aid 

(By  Martin  Schraml 
President  Re3iRan  yesterday  promised  King 
Juan  Carlos  of  Spain  that  he  will  press  for 


Spa)ns  early  entry  Into  the  NATO  alliance, 
and  the  king  in  turn  offered  to  use  his  cloM. 
ties  with  moderate  Arab  leaders  to  promote 
psace  In  the  Middle  East. 

Hailing  the  king  as  a  "champion  of  democ- 
racy,' Keagan  said  he  and  the  Spanish  mon- 
ar.:h  had  aiscus.ed  "the  importance  of  forg- 
ing even  closer  Western  unity  and  cohesion 
in  tne  lacs  ol  a  determined  Soviet  challenge." 

Speaking  to  reporters  after  I'i  hours  of 
meetings  at  the  'White  House  with  the  king 
and  assorted  ad.i&eri.  Reagan  added: 

"We  spent  considerable  time  comparing; 
notes  en  the  Middle  East  and  the  interest 
which  our  two  coantries  share  in  promoting 
peace  and  sta'aillty  In  that  troubled  reglou 
so  recently  shaken  by  the  tragic  death  of 
Egypilan  President  Sadat." 

A  s:.nlor  U.S.  official  whc  sat  In  on  the 
m^Mngs  E2>ld  Juan  Carlos  told  Reagan  that 
Spain  has  "excellent  relations"  with  mod- 
e.-::te  Arab  leaders,  particularly  King  Hussein 
of  Jcrdan  and  the  royal  family  In  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  king  volunteered  to  use  those  ties  to 
promoie  peace  in  ths  uncertain  Mideast,  ac- 
cording 10  this  official,  who  spoke  to  report- 
ers with  the  understanding  that  he  would 
not  be  Identified  by  name. 

In  their  initial  meeting  in  the  Oval  Office, 
according  to  this  U.S.  official.  Juan  Carlos 
aslted  Reagan  for  explanations  of  U.S.  Mld- 
eijv  poilcy,  including  the  U.S.  stance  on  ne- 
CO'.iitions  with  the  Palestine  Llt>eratlon  Or- 
ganization and  the  future  of  the  Camp  David 
i-corciT. 

Reagan  said  th9t  the  United  States  ijeeks 
long-term  peace  end  that  sale  of  the  Air- 
borne Warning  and  Control  S/ste.Ti  aircraft 
to  Saudi  Arabia  will  be  Important  In  stabi- 
lizing the  region,  the  official  said. 

Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig.  Jr., 
who  sat  in  on  the  sessions,  elaborated,  say- 
ing that  tha  United  States  views  the  Camp 
Oavld  accords  as  a  suitahls  process  for 
achievlnj  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Mideaat. 

He  reiterated  the  US  position  that,  before 
discussions  can  be  held  with  the  PLO.  the 
organization  must  recognize  Israel's  right 
to  exist  and  must  endorse  United  Nations 
Security  Council  resolutions  242  and  338, 
which  support  the  principle  of  all  natlcms  In 
the  region  being  able  to  live  within  secure 
cnl  rcro?;nlzed  borders. 

The  king  emphasized  Spain's  strong  desire 
to  Join  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation military  alliance  and  the  Europeai: 
Economic  Community.  He  asked  Reagan's 
assistance  in  smoothing  the  way  for  Spain's 
acceptance  by  America's  European  allies.  thi> 
US  official  said,  and  Reagan  gave  assurenced 
that  he  will  do  all  he  can  in  that  regard. 

Juan  Carlos  was  to  have  been  umong  the 
first  state  vl-ltors  of  the  Reagan  presidency, 
but  his  trip  here  earlier  this  year  was  can- 
celed due  to  events  that  led  to  the  abortive 
right-wing  coup  In  Spain. 

Yesterday,  after  the  two  leaders  stood  at 
a'tentlon  during  a  welcoming  21 -gun  salute 
and  the  two  national  anthems,  the  preslden; 
la  Ishly  praised  the  king's  leader-hip  in  Spain 
after  decades  of  rule  by  Generalissimo  Fran- 
cisco Franco. 

"We  app'aud  the  sensible  path  toward  po- 
litical U'oerty  that  you've  chosen  and  the 
skill,  and  If  I  may  add,  personal  courage 
that  you've  demonstrated  in  reaching  yout 
goal."  Reajan  said 

He  also  pral-ed  Spain  for  "playing  a  leading 
role  in  the  struggle  to  combat  terrorism  on 
the  European  continent.  Such  initiative  it 
well  appreciated  here." 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  14,  1981) 
Spain  a  "Partner,"  Reagan  Tells  King 

(By  Steven  R.  Welsman) 
Washington,  October  13.— President  Rea- 
gan wslcomed  Kin:;  Juan  Carlos  01"  Spain  to 
the  White  House  today  and  assured  him  of 
United  States  support  for  the  "complete  in- 
tegration" of  Spain  Into  both  the  North  At- 
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lantlc  Tr  «ty  Organization  and  the  European 
EconomK    Community. 

In  a  wilcomlng  ceremony.  Mr.  Reagan  also 
praised  tie  Spanish  King  for  what  he  said 
was  "penonal  courage"  In  helping  his  coun- 
try resist  a  coup  attempt  last  February  aimed 
at  overturning  the  democratically  elected 
Govemm  int.  He  said  further  that  the  United 
States  re|  arded  Spain  as  an  important  "stra- 
tegic partner"  In  Its  efforts  to  resist  Soviet 
expanaloi  i. 

King  Jjan  Carlos  arrived  here  last  night 
for  a  two  -day  visit  regarded  as  largely  cere- 
monial, although  Administration  officials 
said  that  many  Issues  were  discussed  at  to- 
day's me  sting.  Kln^  Juan  Carlos  also  had 
separate  jlans  to  meet  with  both  Secretary 
of  State  Mexander  M.  Halg.  Jr..  and  Secre- 
tary of  D'fense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 

Earlier  this  year.  Secretary  Halg  was  criti- 
cized by  iiome  Spaniards  for  referring  to  the 
coup  attempt  as  an  Internal  matter.  Today. 
Mr.  Reagkn  went  out  of  his  way  to  assure 
King  Juan  Carlos  of  American  support  for 
democrac  f  In  Spain. 
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supporting  that  democracy."  Mr. 
'we  consider  Spain  not  only  a 
strategic  partner  but  a  close  friend, 
orward  even  more  closely  to  work- 
your   Government   a<?   S-'aln   con- 
pursue  full  Integration  with  Europe 
1  /est." 
senli  ir   Administration   official   reported 
meeting  that  King  Juan  Carlos  had 
Spain  would  "be  of  whatever  help 
In  bringing  about  a  settlement  in 
Middle  East.  The  King  noted,  according 
ofqclal.  that  Spain  hal  especially  close 
both  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

the    official    added,    made    a 

preientatlon   on   the   American   policy 

itopolng  Cuban  weaoons  supplies  to 

which   the  United  States   maln- 

hav|e  been  transferred  to  Insurgents  In 

The  official   did  not  say   what 

Carlos's  reaction  was,  but  noted 

King  "understood  ■  the  Reagan  Ad- 

s  views  In  this  and  other  areas. 


Re  agan. 


Jua  Q 


1  las  for  some  time  sought  member- 

ilATO.   but   Its   entry   was   blocked 

( stabllshed  democracy.  Membership 

aoproved  by  all  15  NATO  nations: 

this  Is  expected  to  be  a  tlme-con- 

-ess.  there  seems  to  be  no  serious 

to   Spanish    membership.   Leftist 

Snaln  ori^ose  the  Madrid  Govern- 

ettorts  to  Join  the  organization,  hcw- 


pro- 


Reagan  was  also  reported  to  have 

ICln/»  Juan  Carlos  that   the  United 

w(}uld  be  "a  reliable,  dependable  nu- 


Kng 


In   resDonse,   told   Mr.   Reagan 
was  ready  to  be  "a  reliable  ally." 
to  the  American  official.  Kin?  Juan 
asked  for  helo  In  reducing  Spain's 
with  the  United  States  by  en- 
more  Imports  from  Spain. 


CONST]  TUTTONAL  RIGHT  TO  OWN 
PRIViLTE  PROPERTY  WOULD  NOT 
BE  AJTECTED  BY  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
daily  sp  teches  'n  support  of  ratification 
of  the  C  Genocide  Convention.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  face  squarely  each  and  every 
issue  ra  sed  regarding  the  meaning  and 
impact  of  this  important  human  rights 
treaty.  ";  "hrough  my  efforts  and  those  of 
the  con\  ention's  many  supporters,  each 
of  these  questions  has  been  faced  and 
resolved 

Resoli  ed  to  the  satisfaction  of  Presi- 
dent afier  President  since  the  time  of 


Mr.  Truman.  Resolved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Pentagon  and  each  branch  of  our 
armed  services.  Resolved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  successive  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Attorneys  General.  Prom  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  well  known  for  its 
careful  and  thorough  scrutiny  of  treaties, 
to  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
whose  zeal  for  protecting  the  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  our  Bill  of  Rights  is  un- 
paralleled, these  questions  have  been 
thoroughly  resolved. 

Therefore,  I  have  been  mystified,  Mr. 
President,  by  the  latest  question  regard- 
ing the  Genocide  Convention.  It  goes 
like  this :  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Genocide 
Convention  would  take  away  the  rights 
of  Americans  to  hold  private  property? 

The  answer  siiould  be  loud  and  clear 
to  anyone  who  has  bothered  to  read  tliis 
convent.on:  No  way.  The  Genocide  Con- 
vention would  not  affect  the  right  of 
Americans  to  hold  private  property  in 
any  way — any  way  at  all. 

Here  is  why: 

First,  there  is  not  one  line,  one  phrase, 
one  syllable  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
that  even  refers  to  the  question  of  pri- 
vate property  rights.  This  convention 
deals  with  one  issue  and  one  issue  only: 
The  premeditated  attempt  to  murder,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnic,  ra- 
cial, or  religious  group.  Murder,  Mr. 
President,  not  property  rights. 

Second,  it  is  an  established  principle 
of  U.S.  constitutional  law  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  supreme  over  all  treaties — 
let  me  repeat  that,  the  Constitution  is 
supreme  over  ill  treaties.  No  treaty  can 
supersede  our  constitutional  rights  in 
any  wav.  The  Supreme  Court  has  made 
that  clear,  time  and  again,  most  recently 
in  a  1957  decision,  Reid  against  Covert. 

Third,  the  right  of  an  individual  to 
own  property  has  been  recognized  inter- 
nationally as  (vell.  Prior  to  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Genocide  Convention,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
adopted,  with  our  enthusiastic  support, 
a  imiversal  declaration  on  human  rights. 
Article  17  of  that  declaration  provides 
that  everyone  has  the  right  to  own  prop- 
erty alone  as  well  as  in  association  with 
others  and  that  no  one  shall  be  ar- 
bitrarily deprived  of  his  property. 

Where  then.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
question  of  private  property  rights  even 
arise?  The  question  first  arose  regard- 
ing the  two  convenants  on  Human 
Rights,  signed  bv  President  Carter  in 
1977  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification  in  that  year.  These  two 
treaties  focus  on  civil  and  political  rights 
and  econom'c.  >ocial,  and  cultural  rights. 

Neither  covenant  contains  a  prohi- 
bition on  the  ri?ht  to  own  propertv  but 
since  there  is  no  mention  of  private 
property  whatsoever  in  these  treaties, 
some  critics  have  alleged  that  the  omis- 
sion— the  omission — of  any  reference  to 
private  property  rights  means  that  these 
covenants  bar  the  right  to  own  property. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  That  is  a  misreading  of  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Covenants.  Moreover,  as  I 
have  pointed  out.  the  right  to  own  prop- 
erty is  clearly  recognized  by  the  inter- 
national community  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  is  re- 
affirmed in  a  formal  declaration  sub- 
mitted by  President  Carter  to  accom- 


pany ratification  of  the  Human  Rights 
Covenants. 

But  the  right  of  Americans  to  own 
property  is  not  dependent  upon  any  in- 
ternational agreements  or  declarations. 
It  is  guaranteed  by  our  own  Constitution 
and  no  treaty  can  ever  deprive  Ameri- 
cans of  that  right — In  any  way. 

Mr.  President,  thp  fact  that  opponents 
01"  the  Genocide  Convention  have  had  to 
dredge  up  arguments  against  other 
treaties — argument.*;  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Genocide  Convention 
whatsoever — is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  weakness  of  their  position.  I  can 
only  hope  that  few  Americans  will  be 
misled  by  such  scurrilous  and  unfounded 
allegations. 

For  far  too  long.  Mr.  President,  the 
opponents  of  'the  Genocide  Convention 
have  given  our  enemies  in  the  world 
community  a  club  with  which  to  embar- 
rass us  every  time  our  delegates  attempt 
to  speak  out  against  acts  that  take  place 
in  their  totalitarian  regimes.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  strengthen  the  hands  of  our 
representatives  abroad  and  hold  our 
heads  high,  resum'ng  our  rightful  place 
as  the  human  rights  leader  of  the  world. 

We  can  do  that.  Mr.  President.  And 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
is  the  vital  first  step. 


PHILADELPHIA     RESOLUTION     RE- 
LATING TO  VIETNAM  VETERANS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  City  Coun- 
c*'  and  vhlch  has  been  received  by  the 
office  of  the  President  pro  tempore  re- 
latn?  to  V  etnam  war  veterans. 

There  beimg  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  549 

Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  rromptly  consider  H.R.  No.  2483 
and  to  exoedlte  Its  passage 

Whereas.  House  BUI  No.  2486  will  benefit 
the  Vietnam  War  Veterans  who  loyally 
served  our  country,  putting  their  lives,  their 
livelihoods,  and  their  future  on  the  line;  and 

Whereas.  House  Bill  No.  2483  will  helo  the 
Vietnam  War  Veterans  by  extending  for 
three  years,  from  December  31,  1981,  the  pres- 
ent provision  enabling  an  emnloyer.  hiring 
a  veteran,  to  take  advantage  of  tax  credits 
because  of  this  hiring;  and  to  lncrea<!e  the 
amount  of  wa>'es  the  emoloyer  has  eligible 
for  tax  credit  from  13.000  to  810.000;  and 

Whereas.  House  BUI  No.  248  \  In  eliminat- 
ing the  phrase,  "economically  disadvan- 
taged", and  Increasing  the  age  limit  from 
35  to  40.  will  open  the  door  to  the  employ- 
ment of  more  veterans  by  employers;  and 

Whereas.  The  nromnt  rassace  of  this  bill 
In  the  Hoa=e  of  Representatives  will  nrovlde 
much -needed  relief  for  our  Veterans  and 
assure  more  employment  for  them;  there- 
fore 

Resolved,  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelvhia.  That  we  hereby  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
promotly  consider  H.R.  No.  2486  and  to  exoe- 
dlte  Its  passage  for  the  benefit  of  our  Viet- 
nam War  Veterans. 

Reiolved,  That  certified  conies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
Horse  of  Re->resentatlves.  to  the  members 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Preslffent  of  the 
United  States,  as  evidence  of  the  sincere 
sentiments  of  this  legislative  body. 


Chtober  15,  1981 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  RESOLUTION  RE- 
LATING TO  STATUS  OF  UNAC- 
COUNTED FOR  POW-MIAS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture and  received  by  the  office  of  the 
President  pro  tempore,  relating  to  un- 
accounted for  POW-MIA's. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LEGISLATIVE     RESOLtrTION     ASSEMBLY     NO.     887 

Whereas.  Since  the  end  of  the  Viet  Nam 
War,  many  dedicated  servicemen  have  not 
been  accounted  for;  and 

Whereas.  Their  families  are  experiencing  a 
deep  sense  of  emptiness  because  they  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  their  loved  ones  are 
alive;  and 

Whereas.  The  National  League  of  Families 
of  American  Prisoners  and  Missing  In  South- 
east Asia  has  been  continuously  working  to 
remedy  this  dreadful  sltuatlcn;  and 

Whereas.  St.  .Stanislaus  Memorial  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post,  under  the  leadership  of 
Commander  Charles  Merjave,  wholeheartedly 
joins  with  the  National  League  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing  In 
Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  On  June  sixth,  nineteen  hundred 
eighty-one.  the  26th  U.S.  Army  Band  from 
Port  Hamilton  will  lead  a  parade  in  honor 
of  the  Prisoners  of  War  and  the  Missing  in 
Action;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  Legislative  Body  Joins 
all  participants  today  to  speak  out  for  the 
Prisoners  of  War,  Missing  In  Action,  and  their 
families  to  say  to  the  world  "Forget  Us  Not"; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  Legislative  Body  me- 
morializes the  United  States  Congress  to 
make  a  sincere  and  significant  effort  to  de- 
termine the  status  of  all  unaccounted  POW/ 
MIA's;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  June  sixth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred eighty-one.  be  proclaimed  by  the  Hon- 
o-«h'f'  H""-h  I-.  C~rev.  Go'ernor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  "Forget  Us  Not  Day"  In  New 
York  otace  In  honor  v,f  the  Prisoners  of  War 
and  Missing  in  Action;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Re-o.u.lon. 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  tJ'e 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  New  York; 
also  to  St.  Stanislaus  Post  for  public  display. 


DR.  JOHN  BRADEMAS  INSTALLED  AS 
13TH  PRESroENT  OF  NEW  YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  respect  that 
I  rise  to  congratulate  my  former  col- 
league, Dr.  John  Brademas.  on  his  in- 
stallation as  the  13th  president  of  New 
York  University — the  largest  privately 
•supported  institution  of  higher  education 
in  our  country. 

As  the  former  Democratic  Representa- 
tive from  Indiana.  Dr.  Bradem.is  spent 
22  years  dealing  with  issues  affecting  our 
Nation's  educational  institutions.  I  am 
confident  that  as  president  of  New  York 
University.  Dr.  Brademas  will  maVe  great 
contributions,  not  only  to  the  university, 
but  to  the  future  of  prvate  ednc-xtfon. 

In  his  eloquent  inaugural  address.  Dr. 
Brademas   stressed   the   importance   of 


maintaining  academic  excellence  in  pri- 
vate higher  education — and  the  chal- 
lenges facing  that  goail — as  well  as  the 
importance  of  creating  new  linkages 
among  government,  business,  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Brademas'  inaugural  ad- 
dress, delivered  on  October  14,  1981,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  or  Da.  Jobn  Br&dekas 

This  academic  ceremony  celebrates  t>oth 
tradition  and  tlmelessness.  Its  symbolism 
an  I  ritjal  take  us  heboid  the  ordinary, 
away  from  our  dally  circumstance. 

There  Is  a  reason  for  the  long  and  colorful 
academic  procession  we  have  Just  wit- 
nessed— of  men  and  women  of  different 
places  SLnd  disciplines  and  vocations.  This 
traditional  procession  represents  the  con- 
tinuing dialogue  Isetween  the  past  and  the 
present  which  is,  of  course,  what  higher  edu- 
cation is. 

As  today  I  formally — and  enthusias- 
tically— as-ume  my  new  offl"e  as  President  of 
New  York  University,  I  realize  that  like  whis 
university,  1  am  myself  the  product  of  tra- 
ditions and  Institutions  and  of  the  men  and 
women  who  embody  them. 

Both  to  express  my  appreciation  for  what 
such  persons  have  meant  In  my  own  life  and 
what  I  believe  they  mean  today  to  the  pur- 
poses of  New  York  University.  I  shsJl  at  the 
end  of  my  address  present  to  eleven  people — 
friends  all.  but  more— an  Inaugural  Award 
especially  designed  for  this  occasion  by  the 
distinguished  American  artist.  James  Rosen- 
qulst,  to  whom  I  express  my  warm  appre- 
ciation. 

UfAUCXTBAL   AWABOS 

Let  me  here,  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks, 
say  ust  a  wcrj  about  each  of  these  men 
and  women.  Would  you  kindly  withhold 
yo  r  a->D'ause  until  the  awards  are  later 
presented? 

I  begin  with: 

Derek  Bo'c:  President  of  Harvard  Unlver- 
rl'v  r"y  own  alma  mater  and  America's  most 
famed  center  of  learning,  to  which  I  owe 
much  ...  a  vigorous  and  effective  champion 
of  Independent  colleges  and  universities; 

Daniel  Boorstln:  The  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, fellow  Rhodes  Scholar,  historian,  so- 
cial critic.  In  honoring  whom  we  acknowl- 
edge the  Indispensable  link  between  libraries 
and  learning  and  note  in  this  respect  Lhe 
central  place  of  the  Elmer  Holmes  Boost 
Library  In  the  life  of  New  York  University. 

Alfred  Oottschalk:  President  of  Hebrew 
Union  College — Jewish  Institute  of  Reli- 
gion; distinguished  scholar  and  respected 
Interpreter  of  the  great  Judaic  tradition  and 
its  modern  meaning;  an  NYU  nelghoor  and 
our  partner  in  the  enterprise  of  education. 

The  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh. 
C  ■"  C  :  '''or  thlrt'"  years  Pr?s1'1eit  of  tbe 
University  of  Notre  Dame:  my  long  time 
constituent,  mentor  and  close  friend;  edu- 
cator; priest;  and.  responding  to  the  caU  of 
six  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  cham- 
pion of  human  rights  at  home  and  abroad; 
the  very  model  of  a  modern  university 
pr^-M-n*. 

His  Eminence,  Archbishop  lakovos:  Pri- 
mate of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  the 
Americas;  respected  by  leaders  of  all  re- 
ligious faiths  and,  in  my  own  Ufe,  a  valued 
friend  and  continuing  tie  with  the  heritage 
of  my  father's  native  land. 

Coretti  Scott  King:  Ciamplon  of  freedom; 
like  her  eloquent  husband,  with  whom  I 
stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
during  the  March  on  Washington  In  1963.  she 


works  to  make  real   for  all   Americans  the 
dream  he  voiced  that  day. 

Mary  Las'iter:  Angel  of  health;  few  citizens 
of  our  country  have  been  more  tireless  In 
their  support  for.  and  advocacy  of,  research 
Into  the  causes  of  iimess  and  disease.  In 
saluting  her,  a  university  {K-oud  of  its  Medi- 
cal Center.  Its  school  and  hospital,  pa>8  trib- 
ute to  a  noble  aUy. 

Bishop  James  K.  Mathews  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church:  a  friend  with  whom  I 
have  labored  In  the  ecumenical  vineyard; 
a  respected  leader  of  the  church  in  which 
I  was  brought  up  and  from  which  I  learned 
that  the  Christian  faith  compels  Its  adher- 
ents to  seek  Justice  for  everyday  people  In  the 
everyday  world. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.:  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
boiy  In  which  I  served — :  know,  zestfully; 
I  hope,  constructively— for  22  years  ...  a  man 
wlio  was  my  leader  and  remains  my  friend  .  . . 
a  bridge  between  generations  In  Congress,  and 
a  human  and  humane  practitioner  of  the 
processes  of  American  democracy. 

Robert  Shackleton:  Marshall  I'och  Profes- 
sor of  French  Literature,  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford  University,  and  of  my  own 
college  there,  Brasenosc;  leading  authority  on 
the  French  Enlightenment.  MonteitjUleu'i 
blographar  and  Bodley  s  Librarian;  for  thirty 
jears  my  friend  and  link  with  that  ancient. 
stiU  glorious  seat  of  learning,  Oxford. 

And.  ftniUy.  Laurence  A.  Tlsch,  business- 
man, philanthropist  and  friend  ...  he  em- 
bodies the  energy,  spirit  and  commitment  of 
my  new  home.  New  York  City  and  as 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  New 
York  University.  gUes  wise  counsel  and  sup- 
port to  Us  President,  and  superb  leadership 
to  the  University's  highest  authority,  lU 
Board. 

APPRBCUTION 

Although  I  shall  confer  awards  on  these 
several  persons,  there  are  many  others  to 
whom  I  wish  to  express  deep  appreciation : 

To  my  Hoosier  schoolteacher  mother.  Bea- 
trice Brademas.  who  is  my  most  tenacious 
advocate; 

To  my  wUe.  Mary  Ellen,  the  loveliest  physi- 
cian in  residence  at  NYU's  Medical  Center; 

To  others  In  my  family  here  today; 

To  my  friends  from  Indiana,  Washington 
and  New  York; 

To  two  former  colleagues  In  Congress.  Gov- 
ernor Hugh  Carey  and  Ma.  or  E.*ard  Kjch, 
both  champions  of  education  In  the  State 
and  City  of  New  York  as  they  were  m  the 
nations  capital.  ^  „   .        ,^ 

To  Avery  FUher,  a  New  York  University 
alumnus,  the  generous  phUanthroplst  in 
whos3  splendid  hall  we  hold  our  convoca- 
tion; 

To  Herbert  R.  SUverman,  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  organized  these  ceremonies, 
and  all  who  worked  with  him; 

To  my  distinguished  predecessors  In  the 
office  I  now  hold  ...  for  their  wisdom  and 
counsel- James   Hester.    John    SawhlU    and 

I  an  Bennett; 

To  my  new  colleagues,  the  presidents  ol 
other  colleges  and  universities; 

To  the  deans  and  faculties  of  the  thirteen 
schools  that  compose  NYU  ...  for  without 
their  thoughtful  and  dedicated  efforts,  there 
is  no  University; 

To  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  ot 
the  staff  and  administration  who  keep  NYU 
going  day  by  day:  with  special  note  of  Jay 
Ollva.  our  Provost  and  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  my  wise  right  arm; 

To  the  alumni  and  other  friends  of  New 
York  University— Individuals,  corporations, 
foundations,  government  officials — on  whose 
runpo-t  we  depend  for  sustenance  and 
strength; 

And  finally,  to  the  students  of  NYU.  whose 
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weeks    ago.    Mary    Ellen    and    I 

hillside  In  Greece  and  looked  out 

nkagnificcnt  valley  through  which, 

>efore.  the   voices  of  actors  'rom 

amphitheater  had  echoed   and 

Ve  were  at  Delphi,  home  of  the 

whom  pilgrims  from  many  lands 

tlielr  questions  and  entreaties.  As 

students   amons  you   wll!    re- 

a^swers  of  the  Oracle  were  often 

ambiguous. 
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allout  to  hapnen"  to  American  unl- 
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S^ILLIP    MEN    AND    WOMEN 

are  our  principal  source  of  the 


talented  men  and  women  essen 
1  ind  of  society.  This  Is  true  in  two 


do  universities  produce  the  pro- 
rained  people  Indispensable  to  a 
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loi.  Oar  universities,  also,  through 
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spectlve  to  look  beyond  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  experts  and  technicians.  We 
must  prepare  people  able  to  make  Judgments 
about  the  needii  of  the  wider  society.  A  sense 
of  values;  a  capacity  to  perceive  and  forge 
Interrelationships;  In  short,  breadth — these 
are  the  products  of  the  liberal  arts  and  with- 
out these,  wc  are  lost. 

John  Stuart  Mill  made  the  point  bluntly: 
"Men  are  men  (today  he  would  have  added 
'women'!)  before  they  are  lawyers  or  physi- 
cians or  merchants  or  manufacturers  and  If 
you  make  them  capable  or  sensible  nien  they 
make  themselves  .sensible  lawyers  or  physi- 
cians." 

So  although  we  normally — and  properly — 
Justify  the  libera!  arts  In  terms  of  the  en- 
richment of  the  life  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent, liberal  learning  makes  a  powerful 
contribution  to  the  entire  policy. 

But  universities  go  beyond  transmitting 
existing  skills  and  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. 

CHEATION  or  NBW  n>EAS 

There  Is  a  second  way  In  which  they  serve 
the  Nation:  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  crucibles  for  the  creation  of  new  Ideas. 
Surely,  for  example,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  enormous  explosion  of  research  over 
the  last  generation — In  the  physical  and  bio- 
medical sclcncer,  particularly — can  be  traced 
to  our  university  campuses. 

In  this  connection,  universities  are  freer 
than  any  other  of  our  institutions  both  to 
perform  basic  research,  research  that  may 
not  be  readily  applicable  In  practical  ways, 
and  to  address  unpopular  or  dlfllcult  Issues, 
issues  which  may  nonetheless  profoundly 
shape  our  society. 

AGENTS  OP  SOCIAL  SECtJWTT 

There  is  a  third  reason  universities  are  so 
critical  to  America's  future:  they  are  among 
the  principal  agents  of  social  mobility.  NYU 
has  from  Its  beginning  prided  Itself  on  open- 
ing doors  of  opportunity  to  Immigrants  and 
their  sons  and  daughters. 

Years  ago  when  I  was  very  young,  my  own 
Immigrant  father  told  me,  "John,  I'll  prob- 
ably not  leave  much  money  to  my  children, 
but  I  wUl  leave  you  all  a  first-class  educa- 
tion"—and  he  d'd,  and  that  Is  the  richest 
legacy  of  all. 

And  I  believe  that  keeping  our  doors  open 
to  all  who  have  the  ability  and  desire  for 
a  tirst-class  education  must  be  a  continuing 
commitment  of  New  York  University. 

SOME  FACTS   ABOVT   NEW   TORK  tJNIVEBSrTY 

But  What  about  Nev/  York  University' 
Where  is  NYQ  going?  For  It  is  NYU  that 
brings  us  all  together  today. 

We  this  year  mark  not  only  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  President  but  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  University. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  some  facts  about 
this  remarkable  Institution— where  we  are 
now  and  where  wc  have  been. 

We  have  over  11,000  employees,  2,500  of 
them  full-time  faculty  and  research  profes- 
:;ionaIs,  an  annual  operating  buc^get  ap- 
proaching half  a  billion  dollars,  13  different 
schools  and  colleges,  and  over  40  000 
.students. 

Tnsolred  in  their  effort  bv  the  then 
P-edgim?  Unl-erslty  of  London,  New  York 
TJnl-ersltVs  founding  fathers  determined  to 
build  a  truly  modern  unl-ersltv — non-sec- 
larlan,  open  to  all— not  only  to  the  children 
or  the  rich  but  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
'he  growing  middle  and  working  classes. 

The  new  university  would  ofer  modern 
languages,  history,  and  science  as  well  as  the 
•aasslcal  humanities  and  would  crepare  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  teachers  and  business  people 
for  the  City  of  New  York. 

Since  our  founding,  irru  has  continued 
faithful  to  that  dream. 

We  reflect  in  our  own  character  the  dyna- 


mism of  the  city  whose  name  we  bear — It* 
vitality  and  vigor.  Its  intellectual  and  artistic 
creativity.  Its  ethnic  dlvemlty,  its  Interna- 
tionalism, Its  concern  for  human  values. 

Our  several  campuses  share  a  fantastic 
sense  of  energy  found  In  no  other  city  in  the 
world. 

At  Washington  Square  our  students  read 
ereat  works  of  American  literature  In  the 
very  place  they  were  created. 

In  upper  Manhattan,  our  scholars  study 
fine  art  In  a  neighborhood  famed  for  Its  mu- 
seums and  cultural  traditions. 

In  mid-town  Manhattan,  our  students  of 
medicine  and  dentistry  prepare  for  their  pro- 
fessionii  in  the  most  modem  iacllltles. 

Near  Wall  Street,  our  graduate  students  of 
bus'new  learn  trade  and  commerce.  Through- 
ovt  the  city,  our  social  work  students  gain 
fieli  experience  la  a  wide  range  of  agencies 
while  at  various  locations,  our  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  offers  both  career  ad- 
vancement and  life  enrichment. 

New  York  University's  faculty  and  students 
have  built  a  record  of  significant  achleve- 
:nent  in  our  first  160  years — from  the  con- 
tributions of  Samuel  P.  B.  Morse  In  1931  to 
thOiC  of  the  distinguished  scholars  and 
teachers  who  serve  NYU  today,  many  of  them 
seaiea  In  this  hall. 

One-flfth  of  the  lawyers  and  one-sixth  of 
the  physicians  practicing  in  New  York  City 
iu-e  alumni  of  NYO  while  this  University  has 
educated  more  leading  business  executives 
'than  any  other  university  in  the  United 
States. 

As  I  otBcially  assume  the  Presidency  of 
New  York  University  in  this  Sesqulcenten- 
ilal  year  I  am  mindful  of  the  vision  of  our 
founders  and  aware  of  this  remarkable 
record  of  accomplishment. 

Where  then  do  we  go  now? 

CRITICAL    POINTS   OP   DECIfllON 

Can  we — together — be  wise  enough  to 
ihape  the  "future  of  things  Just  about  to 
happen"  at  New  York  University? 

Can  we  Identify  our  critical  points  of 
decision? 

I  think  we  can.  I  know  we  must. 

How? 

First,  we  must  strongly  support  the  goal 
enunciated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1979: 

New  York  University  has  made  a  commit- 
ment to  academic  distinction.  We  have  es- 
caollshcd  as  our  primary  objective  the 
achievement  of  the  highest  levels  of  excel- 
lence In  teaching  and  research,  in  the  liberal 
urts,  and  in  professional  education. 

The  faculty  of  New  York  University  are 
our  greatest  resource.  We  must  value  them 
as  dedicated  teachers,  distinguished  scholars. 
■  reatlve  artists. 

I  pledge  to  support  our  faculty  In  every 
way  that  I  can. 

I  pledge  as  well  to  carry  forward  the  twin 
thrusts  Initiated  by  my  predecessors:  to 
strengthen  our  graduate  and  professional 
schools  while  at  the  same  time  building  our 
undergraduate  colleges. 

New  York  University  haa  won  national  and 
'■^tematlonal  acclaim  for  its  outstanding 
graduate  and  professional  schools — In  law 
r-nd  medicine,  in  b"slnes8  and  fine  art."!,  to 
name  but  a  few  These  schools  deserve  our 
vigorous  support. 

THE   CENTRALITT  OP  THB  LIBERAL  ARTS 

But  It  Is  imperative  as  well  that  we  con- 
tinue our  commitment  to  the  liberal  arts 
f.nd  sciences,  both  in  our  strong  undererad- 
•  •ate  and  distinguished  Rraduate  programs. 

From  what  I  have  earlier  said  about  the 
ourpcses  of  a  university,  you  will  under- 
stand my  conviction  of  the  centrallty  of  the 
liberal  arts  at  New  York  University.  Liberal 
ed"catlon  of  Increasing  distinction  must  be 
at  the  heart  of  any  university  that  aspires 
to  greatness. 

We  must,  the'-efo-e.  work  to  retain  and  at- 
tract outstanding  faculty — and  outstanding 
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the  staff  and  admlnlstrmtlon  who  ksap  VTO 
going  day  by  day;  with  sepdal  not*  of  Jay 
Ollva.  our  Provost  and  Esecutlva  Vloa  Presl- 
dent  and  my  wise  right  arm; 

To  the  alumni  and  other  friends  of  New 
York  University — individuals,  corporations, 
foundations,  government  offlctals— on  whose 
support  we  depend  for  sustenance  and 
strength; 

And  finally,  to  the  students  of  NTU,  whoae 
nurture  and  knowledge  are  our  prlndp*! 
reason  for  being  .  .     . 

To  all  of  you,  I  say  thank  you  I 

By  the  way.  It  Is  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Calvin 
Plimpton,  that  I  am  Indebted  for  knowledge 
of  the  word  "triskaldekaphobla"  which  Is  the 
morbid  fear  of  the  number  thirteen.  I  men- 
tion this  because  several  people  have  askad 
If  I  am  troubled  by  the  fact  that  I  have  Just 
become  thirteenth  President  of  New  York 
University.  The  answer,  of  course.  Is,  "Not  at 
all",  although  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
gratified  that  my  ofBce  Is  on  the  twelfth 
floor  of  Bobst  Library  and  that  there  Is  no 
thirteenth  I 

Just  six  weeks  ago,  Mary  Ellen  and  I 
stood  on  a  hillside  in  Greece  and  looked  out 
over  the  magnificent  valley  through  which, 
centuries  before,  the  voices  of  actors  from 
the  ancient  amphitheater  had  echoed  and 
cascaded.  We  were  at  Delphi,  home  of  the 
Oracle,  to  whom  pilgrims  from  many  lands 
brought  their  questions  and  entreaties.  As 
the  classical  students  among  you  will  re- 
call, the  answers  of  the  Oracle  were  often 
garbled  and  ambiguous. 

Perhaps  that  is  why,  centuries  later,  an* 
other  Greek,  the  poet  Constantlne  Cavafy, 
could  still  write : 

Ordinary  mortals  know  what's  happeoln; 
now,  the  gods  know  what  the  future  holds 
because  they  alone  are  totally  enlightened 
wise  men  are  aware  of  future  things  Just 
about  to  happen. 

Now  I  shall  not  pretend  to  l>e  so  wise  as 
to  suggeeit  that  I  know  what  "future  things 
are  Just  about  to  happen"  to  American , uni- 
versities, although  I  can  speak  more  clearly 
now  than  I  could  have  done  six  months  ago 
o(  the  future  of  New  York  University. 

Let  me,  however,  having  left  Washington, 
D.C.  for  Washington  Square,  pose  a  few  ques- 
tions about  ualvrersltles  generally  and  New 
York  University  In  particular.  I  shall  try  not 
to  be  delphlc  In  my  replies. 

WHY   tTMITERSmZS? 

Why  universities  anyway? 

Some  years  ago  I  heard  a  distinguished 
Polish  sociologist,  Jan  SzczeT>anski,  speak 
with  pessimism  about  the  futtire  of  formal 
higher  education. 

Szczepanskl  feared  that  universities  wovUd 
not  be  able  to  adjust  fast  enough  to  eco- 
nomic, social  and  technological  change  and 
that  such  adjustments  might  be  best  made 
In  research  Institutes  outside  the  traditional 
universities  and  organized,  for  example,  by 
business  and  indtistry. 

Universities  would  no  longer.  Saszepanskl 
predicted,  serve  their  classic  functions  of 
creating  and  transmitting  knowledge  but 
would  be  left  Just  one  role,  preserving  our 
cultural  heritage. 

Although  cnit  colleges  and  universities  do 
face  some  serious  troubles,  I  am  not  so  de- 
spalrtng  as  Professor  Szczepanskl.  For  to 
paraphrase  Voltaire,  If  universities  did  not 
exist,  It  would  be  necessary  to  Invent  them. 

As  a  nation  we  are  In  several  ways  criti- 
cally dependent  on  our  colleges  and  unlver- 
stUes. 

MCn,Lia>   MEN   AND   WOMKN 

First,  they  are  our  principal  source  of  the 
skilled  and  talented  men  and  wcmien  essen- 
tial to  our  kind  of  society.  lUs  Is  true  In  two 
reepeota. 

Not  only  do  universities  produce  the  pro- 
fessionally trained  people  indiapens&ble  to  a 
modem,  scientifically  and  technologically 
based  n&tion.  Our  tuUveraltlea,  tiao,  through 


the  raqulremMits  of  a  liberal  undergraduate 
education  prepare  students  with  the  sense 
of  raqwnsiblllty — and  tolerance — to  live  as 
citizens  of  a  free,  self-govemlng  country. 

Beyond  this  education  for  citizenship,  I 
think  it  clear-that  In  a  time  of  spedaiusa- 
tlon,  we  must  educate  persons  with  the  per- 
spective to  look  beyond  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  experts  and  technicians.  We 
must  prepare  people  able  to  make  Judgments 
abotit  the  needs  of  the  wider  society.  A  sense 
of  valuer;  a  capacity  to  perceive  and  forge 
Interrelationships;  in  short,  breadth — these 
are  the  prodticta  of  the  liberal  art*  and  with- 
out these,  we  are  lost. 

John  Stuart  Mill  made  the  point  bluntly : 
"Men  are  men  (today  h*  would  have  added 
'women' I )  beifore  they  are  lawyers  or  physi- 
cian* or  mer^ant*  or  manufacturers  and  If 
you  make  them  capable  or  sensible  men  they 
make  themselves  sensible  lawyers  or  physi- 
cians." 

So  although  we  normally — and  properly — 
Justify  the  liberal  arts  In  terms  of  the  en- 
richment of  the  life  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent, liberal  learning  makes  a  powerful 
contribution  to  the  entire  policy. 

But  universities  go  beyond  transmitting 
existing  skills  and  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. 

caxATioN  or  ircw  ideas 

There  Is  a  second  way  In  which  they  serve 
the  Nation:  Institution*  of  higher  learning 
are  crucibles  for  the  creation  of  new  Ideas. 
Surely,  for  example,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  enormous  explosion  of  research  over 
the  last  generation — in  the  physical  and  bio- 
medical sciences  particularly— can  be  traced 
to  our  university  campuses. 

In  this  connection,  universities  are  freer 
than  any  other  of  our  Institutions  both  to 
perform  basic  research,  research  that  may 
not  be  readily  applicable  In  practical  ways, 
and  to  address  unpopular  or  dlff<.cult  Issues, 
Issue*  which  may  nonetheless  profoundly 
shape  our  society. 

AGENTS  OP  SOCIAL  SXCURITT 

Tliere  is  a  third  reason  universities  are  so 
critical  to  America's  future:  they  are  among 
the  principal  agents  of  social  mobility.  NYU 
ha*  from  Its  beginning  prided  Itself  on  open- 
ing doors  of  opportunity  to  Immigrants  and 
their  sons  and  daughters. 

Years  ago.  when  I  was  very  young,  my  own 
Immigrant  father  told  me.  "John,  I'll  prob- 
ably not  leave  much  money  to  my  children. 
but  I  win  leave  you  all  a  first-class  educa- 
tion"— and  he  did.  and  that  Is  the  richest 
legacy  of  all. 

And  I  believe  that  keeping  our  doors  open 
to  all  who  have  the  ability  and  desire  for 
a  ftrst-ciass  edticatlon  must  be  a  continuing 
commitment  of  New  York  Unlveislty. 

SOKE  PACTS  ABOirr  NEW  TOBK  UNIVERSrrT 

But  what  about  New  York  University? 
Where  U  NYU  going?  For  It  U  NVU  that 
brings  us  all  together  today. 

We  this  year  mark  not  only  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  a  nsw  President  but  the  ISOth  an- 
nlversaiy  of  the  founding  of  the  University. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  some  fact*  about 
this  remarkable  institution — where  we  are 
now  and  where  we  have  been. 

We  have  over  1 1. 000  employees,  2.500  of 
them  full-time  faculty  and  research  profes- 
sionals, an  annual  operating  budget  ap- 
proaching half  a  billion  dollars,  13  different 
schools  and  colleges,  and  over  40.000 
students. 

Inspired  In  their  effort  by  the  then 
fledgling  University  of  London,  New  York 
University's  founding  fathers  determined  to 
build  a  truly  modem  tmlverslty — non-sec- 
tartan,  open  to  all — not  only  to  the  children 
of  the  rich  but  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  growing  middle  and  working  classes. 

The  new  university  would  offer  modern 
languages,  history,  and  science  as  well  as  the 
classical  humanities  and  would  prepare  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  teachers  and  business  people 
for  the  City  of  New  Tork. 


Since  our  founding,  KYU  has  continued 
faithful  to  that  dream. 

We  reflect  In  our  own  character  the  dyna- 
ml*m  of  the  dty  whose  name  we  bear — ^lu 
vitality  and  vigor.  It*  intellectual  and  artistic 
creativity,  lu  ethnic  diversity,  lu  Interna- 
tionalism. It*  concern  for  human  values. 

Our  several  campus**  share  a  fantastic 
sense  of  energy  found  In  no  other  city  In  the 
world. 

At  Washington  Square  our  student*  read 
great  works  of  American  llterattue  in  the 
very  place  they  were  created. 

In  upper  Manhattan,  our  scholars  study 
fine  art  In  a  neighborhood  famed  for  its  mu- 
seums and  cultural  traditions. 

In  mid-town  Manhattan,  our  students  of 
medicine  and  dentistry  prepare  for  their  pro- 
fessions in  the  most  modem  facilities. 

Near  Wall  Street,  our  graduate  students  of 
business  learn  trade  and  commerce.  Through- 
out the  city,  our  social  work  students  gain 
field  experience  In  a  wide  range  of  agencies 
while  at  various  locations,  our  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  offers  both  career  ad- 
vancement and  life  enrichment. 

New  York  University's  faculty  and  studenu 
have  built  a  record  of  significant  achieve- 
ment In  our  first  150  years.— from  the  con- 
tributions of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  In  1931  to 
those  of  the  distinguished  scholars  and 
teachers  who  serve  NYU  today,  many  of  them 
seated  In  this  ball. 

One-flfth  of  the  lawyers  and  one-sixth  of 
the  physicians  practicing  In  New  York  City 
are  alumni  of  NYU  while  thu  University  has 
educated  more  leading  business  executive^ 
than  any  other  university  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

As  I  officially  assume  the  Presidency  of 
New  York  University  in  this  Sesquiccnten- 
nlal  year,  I  am  mindful  of  the  vision  of  our 
founders  and  aware  of  this  remarkabl* 
record  of  accomplishment. 

Where  then  do  we  go  now? 

CRrncAL  poarra  or  DBcmoN 

Can  we — together — be  wise  enough  to 
shape  the  "future  of  things  Just  about  to 
happen"  at  New  York  University? 

Can  we  Identify  our  critical  points  of 
decision? 

I  think  we  can.  I  know  we  must 

How? 

First,  we  must  strongly  support  the  gocJ 
enunciated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  In  1979: 

New  York  University  has  made  •  commit- 
ment to  academic  distinction.  We  have  es- 
tablished as  our  primary  objective  the 
achievement  of  the  highest  levels  of  excel- 
lence In  teaching  and  research.  In  the  liberal 
arts,  and  In  professional  education. 

The  faculty  of  New  York  University  are 
our  greatest  resource.  We  must  value  them 
as  dedicated  teachers,  distinguished  scholars, 
creative  artists. 

I  pledge  to  support  our  faculty  In  every 
way  that  I  can. 

I  pledge  as  well  to  carry  forviard  the  twin 
thrusts  initiated  by  my  piedecessors:  to 
Rtrengthcn  our  graduate  and  proresslonal 
schools  while  at  the  same  time  building  our 
undergraduate  colleges. 

New  York  University  has  won  national  and 
International  acclaim  for  Its  outstanding 
graduate  and  professional  schools — in  law 
and  medicine.  In  business  and  fine  arts.  u> 
name  but  a  few.  These  schools  deserve  our 
vigorous  si'.pport. 

THE  CZMTRALrrT  OP  THK  LIBERAL  ART* 

But  It  Is  Imperative  as  well  that  we  con- 
tinue our  convmltment  to  the  liberal  art* 
and  sciences,  both  in  our  strong  undergrad- 
uate and  distinguished  graduate  prr>grtms. 

From  what  I  have  earlier  said  about  the 
purposes  of  a  university,  you  will  under- 
stand my  conviction  of  the  centrallty  of  the 
liberal  arts  at  New  York  University  Liberal 
education  of  increasing  distinction  must  be 
at  the  heart  of  any  university  that  a^lres 
to  greatness. 

We  must,  therefore,  work  to  retain  and  at- 
tract outstanding  faculty— and  outstanding 
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W/^LLOP.  Mr.  President.  It  is  re- 
paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
Record  this  notice  of  a  Sen- 
employee  who  proposes  to  participate 
prog]  am.  the  principal  objective  of 
epueational,  sponsored  by  a  for- 
educAtional  or  charitable  organiza- 
olpng  travel  to  a  foreign  coun- 
by  that  foreign  organization. 
Committee  on  Ethics  has 
request  for  a  determination 
35  which  permits  Mr.  Mitchell 
.Jr..  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
]  participate  in  a  program  spon- 
foreign  educational  org:aniza- 
Soochow  University  in  Taipei  Tai- 
jTUst  3-11,  1981. 
co^imittee  has  determined  that 
participation  in  the  program 
at  the  expense  of  Soochow 
,  to  discuss  relations  between 
States  and  the  Republic  of 
n  the  interests  of  the  Senate 
nited  States. 

Committee  on  Ethics  has 

request  for  a  determination 

35  which  would  oermit  Mr. 

Miller  of  the  staff  of  Senator 

o  participate  in  a  program  in 

'  West  Germany.  October  3- 


10, 1981,  tn  attend  briefings  on  the  NATO 
alliance  sponsored  by  the  NATO  Infor- 
imt  on  Service. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
his  part.clpation  in  this  program,  at  the 
expense  ol  the  sponsor,  is  in  the  .nterest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Skipp  Hayes  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Eagleton  £U3d  Mr.  Patrick  Balestrieri  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
participate  in  a  program  sponsored  by 
the  NATO  Information  Service  in  Bel- 
gium and  West  Germany  October  3-10, 
1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Messrs.  Hayes  and 
Balestrieri  in  the  program  in  Belgium 
and  West  Germany,  to  attend  briefings 
of  the  NATO  alliance,  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  requests  for  determinations  un- 
der rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Rob- 
ert H.  Trice  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Bumpers,  Mr.  James  H.  Dykstra  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Cohen,  Mr.  Stephen  E. 
Ockenden  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Dur- 
ENBERGER,  Ms.  Jane  Matthias  of  the  staff 
of  Senator  Ford,  Mr.  Jeff  M.  B-ngham  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Garn.  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Andrews  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Glenn  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Bonn  and  West  BerUn  on  the  foreign 
policy  and  security  issues  facing  Euro- 
pean-American Relations,  sponsored  by 
the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies  of  Georgetown  University 
and  the  Konrad  Adenauer  Foundation 
of  West  Germany. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
their  participation  in  this  program, 
from  October  3-10,  1981,  at  the  expense 
of  the  sponsors,  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 


OCTOBER  GOLDEN  FLEECE  AWARD 
TO  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION 

Mr.  PROiXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
giving  my  golden  fleece  of  the  month 
award  for  October  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  for  spending  $144,012 
to  test  commonly  accepted,  historically 
proven,  fundamental  economic  principles 
of  supply  and  demand — on  pigeons. 

The  researchers  coo  while  the  taxpay- 
ers get  billed.  Speaking  as  Senator  Bill 
Proxmire,  this  is  one  "Bill"  who  will 
not  coo. 

Wh  le  it  may  be  said  that  our  current 
economy  is  going  to  the  dogs,  the  NSF 
apparently  felt  It  had  to  go  to  the 
pigeons  and  rats  to  prove  it.  This  is  one 
project  that  should  be  pigeonholed 
pronto. 

PROVEN    ECONOMIC    PRINCIPLES    TESTED    ON 
PIGEONS 

Ordinarily,  experimental  animal  tests 
are  performed  as  a  prelim'nary  to  find 
out  if  principles  or  procedures  can  be 
applied  to  man.  In  this  case  proven  prin- 
cples  already  applied  to  man  were  tested 
on  animals. 

Technically,  the  methodologies  and 
mechanics   appear  to  be  correct   and 


without  fault.  The  problem  was  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  its  re- 
searchers were  so  enchanted  with  the 
means  and  methods,  that  they  failed  to 
comprehend  the  ends.  One  can  para- 
phrase what  George  Santayana  said 
about  fanaticism  namely  that  it  means 
redoubling  one's  efforts  after  hav- 
ing lost  sight  of  one's  alms." 

The  research  was  expertly  performed 
by  highly  professional  economists  and 
psychologists.  The  results  of  their  ex- 
periments were  reported  in  leading  eco- 
nomic journals. 

One  set  of  experiments  tested  the 
praiciple  of  the  substitution  of  cheaper 
for  more  expensive  goods.  The  price  of 
food  and  other  goods  to  the  pigeons  was 
raised  by  either  making  the  birds  peck 
more  times  on  a  key  In  order  to  receive 
the  same  amount  of  food  or  reducing  the 
amount  of  food  per  peck.  Changes  in  the 
relative  price  of  these  goods  resulted  in 
the  birds  substituting  the  lower  priced 
goods  just  as  humans  would  buy  fewer 
apples  when  their  price  rose. 

The  problem  is  that  these  relation- 
ships have  been  tested  and  retested 
thousands  of  times  in  human  economics. 

If  the  past  is  any  test  of  the  future, 
the  Nat'onal  Science  Foundation  will 
now  find  additional  research  in  this 
area  to  study  animal  consumers  and 
workers  throughout  the  animal  king- 
dom— from  amoebas  to  elephants. 

In  these  experiments  with  pigeons,  the 
scientific  apnroach  was  stood  on  its 
head.  More  than  200  years  after  Adam 
Sm'th  described  the  behavior  of  humans 
In  the  marketplace,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  studied  whether  economic 
animal  could  be  made  to  behave  in  the 
same  way  as  economic  man. 

STPDTINC  THE  StJPPLT  OF  PIGEON  LABOR 

Another  outcome  of  the  research  was 
a  paper  on  the  .supply  of  pigeon  labor 
under  certain  laboratory  conditions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  paper,  the  experiments 
showed  that:  "nonhuman  workers — pig- 
eons— are  willing  to  trade  off  income  for 
leisure  if  the  price  Is  right." 

It  is  hlghlv  ouestlonable  whether  these 
animal  experiments  can  really  give  us 
any  insight  into  the  much  more  complex 
and  serious  problems  of  a  modem  society. 
For  example,  if  it  is  found  that  pigeons 
choose  leisure  rather  than  additional 
work,  will  the  pigeons  turn  to  recrea- 
tional activities  such  as  tennis  or  jog- 
ging? And  what  will  that  Imply  in  turn 
for  the  use  of  resources  in  the  pigeon 
economy  or  the  price  of  pigeon  recrea- 
tion companies  on  their  stock  exchange? 

NSy   JXrSTIPICATlON 

In  1978.  as  part  of  the  justification  for 
funding  this  project  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  stated  the  following: 

Preliminary  results  from  experiments  us- 
ing pigeons  and  rats  as  subjects  on  consumer 
demand  and  labor  supply  decisions  are  en- 
couraging. These  resMlts  suggest  that  animal 
consumers  and  workers  are  governed  by  the 
same  basic  behavioral  laws  as  humans.  Ani- 
mals consistently  substitute  cheaper  for  mure 
expensive  goods  or  leisure  for  work  ns  their 
environment  changes.  If  further  experimen- 
tation by  the  Investigators  confirms  these 
results,  then  animal  exoerlments  virlU  have 
been  shown  to  be  a  viable  means  of  testing 
some  basic  economic  models.  Also,  these  ex- 
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perlmental  results  will  provide  empirical  evi- 
dence of  the  validity  of  these  models. 

PRIORITIES   UPSIDE   DOWN 

It  Is  ironic  that  while  there  are  major 
economic  questions  which  need  to  be 
studied,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
chose  to  fund  animal  studies  concerning 
well-established  economic  principles  re- 
garding human  economic  behavior.  They 
tend  to  reinvent  the  wheel.  Clearly,  the 
NSF  has  its  economic  priorities  upside 
down. 


critical  to  the  energy  security  of  this 
country  that  the  Federal  Government 
not  obstruct  development  of  energy  re- 
sources on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  Important  that  the  Con- 
gress begin  expeditiously  to  consider  and 
adopt  a  waiver  of  those  laws  that  im- 
pede private  financing  of  the  project. 
Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  October  IS.  1981. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  a  simdry 
nomination  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  nomination  received  today  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ALASKA  HIGHWAY  PIPELINE 
ROUTE— MT^SS  AGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  82 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers ;  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Ala.skf>  Highway  Pipeline  route 
for  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transpor- 
tation System  was  chosen  by  President 
Carter  and  approved  by  Congress  in  1977. 
There  was  a  strong  Congressional  en- 
dorsement that  the  pioeline  should  be 
built  if  it  could  be  privately  financed. 
That  has  been  my  consistent  position 
since  becoming  President,  as  commiml- 
cated  on  numerous  occasions  to  our  good 
neighbors  in  Canada  and  I  am  now  sub- 
mitting my  formal  findings  and  proposed 
waiver  of  law. 

As  I  stated  in  my  message  to  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  informing  him  of  my 
decision  to  submit  this  waiver: 

My  Administration  sunnorts  the  com- 
pletion of  this  project  through  private 
financing,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  this 
action  will  clear  the  way  to  moving 
ahead  with  it.  I  believe  that  this  project 
is  imnortant  not  onh'  in  terms  of  its  con- 
tribution to  the  energy  security  of  North 
America.  It  is  also  a  symbol  of  U.S.- 
Canadian ability  to  work  together  coop- 
eratively in  the  energy  area  for  the  bene- 
fit of  both  countries  and  peoples.  This 
same  spirit  can  be  very  important  in  re- 
solving the  other  problems  we  face  in 
the  energy  area. 

This  waiver  of  law,  submitted  to  the 
Congress  under  section  8(g)  of  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act. 
Is  desismed  to  clear  away  governmental 
obstacles  to  proceeding  with  private  fi- 
nancing of  this  important  project.  It  is 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

XNBOLLKD   BILL   SIGNED 

At  6:10  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  has  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bill: 

S.  1687.  An  act  to  make  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  the  International  Investment  Sur- 
vey Act  of  1976. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  today. 
October  15,  1981,  he  had  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  1234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  frank,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE    AND   OTHER    COMMU- 
NICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  m- 
dicated : 

EC-2069.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  synopsis  of  a  proposed  waiver  of  a 
section  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Oas  Trans- 
portation Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowins;  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  37.  A  concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  p'onosed  sales  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia of  E-3A  airborne  warning  and  control 
system  (AWACS)  aircraft,  conformal  fuel 
tanks  for  F-15  aircraft.  AIM-9L  Sidewinder 
missiles,  and  Boeing  707  aerial  refueling  air- 
craft. 


Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Richard  F.  Staar. 

Post:  U.S.  Rpresentatlve  to  MBPR. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee. 

1.  Self:  Richard  F.  Staar.  tlOO.  1978.  OOP 
candidate  for  Congress.  PuUer.  Va. 

2.  ^>ouse:  Jadwlga  M  Staar,  $260,  1980. 
RNC  tc  Inaugural  Committee. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Monica 
and  Scott  Schroeder.  Christina  and  Bruce 
Peters.  865.  1981.  RNC. 

4.  Parents  names:  deceased  (1956  and 
1959). 

5.  Orandparenta  names:  All  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Not  ap- 
plicable. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Marie  and 
Allan  Barron,  Barbara  and  Richard  Charns. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

Bv  Mr.  PERCY,  from  ths  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Richard  F.  Staar.  of  California,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  during  his  tenure  of 
s?rvlce  as  Representative  of  the  United 
States  for  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Re- 
duction Negotiations. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  1738.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tntemal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  tax  on  the 
Importation  of  Libyan  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products  and  to  transfer  the  rev- 
enues from  such  tax  to  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Trust  Fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRA8SLEY: 

S.  1739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act 
of  1961  to  Increase  the  maximum  amount 
that  the  United  States  may  pay  in  settle- 
ment of  a  claim  under  that  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEVTN: 

S.  1740.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  1-year 
transitional  benefit  for  a  widow  or  widower 
whose  spouse  died  while  such  widow  or 
widower  was  between  aces  of  50  and  60;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  1741.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  human  life 
shall  be  deemed  to  exist  from  conception; 
read  the  first  time. 

By  Mr.  HELMS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ElAST) : 

S.  1742.  A  bill  to  restore  the  right  of  vol- 
untary prayer  In  public  schools  and  to  pro- 
mote the  separation  of  powers;  read  the  first 

time.  

By  Mr.  HELMS: 

8.  1743.  A  bill  to  Insure  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  as  guaranteed  by  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  to  deny  Jurisdiction  of  the 
inferior  Federal  courts  to  order  the  assign- 
ment or  transportation  of  students,  and  for 
other  purposes:   read  the  first  time. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Levin)    (by  request): 

S.  1744.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  conservation,  exploration,  development, 
production,  sale,  and  use  of  naval  petroleum 
reserves  and  naval  oil  shale  reserves,  for  fis- 
cal year  1982  and  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  tax 
on  the  importation  of  Libyan  crude  oil 
and  refined  petroleum  products  and  to 
transfer  the  revenues  from  such  tax  to 
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spokesmen    lead    the 
voices  condemning  Qaddafl  for 
of  terrorism,  his  troublemak- 
Middle  East,  and  his  jubilance 
hearing  the  tragic  news  of  Presi- 
Sad^t's  death.  Despite  all  the  hand- 
however,     American     policy 
Colonel  Qaddafl  has  been  char- 
bv  hypocrisy  and  expediency, 
continues  to  be  so. 

we  must  demonstrate  clearly 

that  the  United  States  will  not 

passiTJely  by  and  permit  him  to  sow 

terrorism  with  impunity.  No 

shbuld  we  speak  out  against  him 

striqent  voices  while  buying  oil  and 

his  treasury  with  a  whisper. 

a  futile  gesture  to  sell  arms  to 

tl  reatened  neighbors  for  self-de- 

wh  le  refusing  to  take  punitive  ac- 

agaii  ist  Qaddafl  by  cutting  off  an  im- 

iurce  of  income? 

e  resisons,  I  am  Introducing  a 
etminate  American  imports  of 
.  The  bill  does  three  things, 
imposes  a  $10  per  barrel  ffe 
imports   of   crude   oil    and   refined 
products  from  Libya.  This  tax 
imposed  immediately, 
it  earmarks  the  revenues  col- 
untier  the  import  fee  to  purchase 
strategic  petro'eum  reserve. 

and  most  importantly,  it 

the  import  of  all  oil  from  Libya 

31, 1982.  thus  enabling  us 

embarrassing  spectacle  of  the 

financing  Qaddafi's  ad- 

ind  helping  to  maintain  him  in 


th  ird. 


Deci  (mber : 


E  bates 


intolerable  that  the  United  States 
to  be  the  single  largest  pur- 
Libyan  oil,  even  whUe  having 
I  he  level  of  imf^ort.at'on  from 
barrels  per  day  In  1977  to  287,000 
1981.  The  world  oil  surplus  and 
ijrice  of  Libyan  oil  has  combined 
Libyan  oil  exports  to  about 
barrels  a  day  resulting  in  a  sig- 
rop  in  income  from  $22  bullion 
to  the  $7  billion.  Yet,  as  these 
the  United  States  buys 
of  all  Libvan  o'l  exports.  The 
ustments  we  might  experience 
lo(iiting   a  substitute  source  for 
peicent  of  our  total  oil  Imnorts 
obtained  from  Libva  would  be  a 
sacHflce  to  make  if  It  helped  force 
cut  back  his  bankrolling  of 
■  terrorism. 
Oartdaf  a'ready  faces  growirg 
discontent  as  a  result  of  the 
In  oil  revenues  and  the  en- 


suing problems  which  face  his  ambitious 
development  program.  Libyans  are  not 
likely  to  respond  well  to  additional  belt- 
tightening  measures  at  a  t.me  when 
many  are  being  drafted  into  the  Army 
to  fight  in  places  like  Chad. 

Mr.  President,  why  should  the  United 
States  continue  to  send  petrodollars  to  a 
leader  who  directly  threatens  the  secur- 
ity of  friendly  nations  like  Niger,  Mali, 
and  Sudan;  intervenes  in  Chad;  foments 
instability  in  the  region  with  adverse  ef- 
fects on  such  allies  as  Egypt,  Morocco, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Israel;  and  attacks 
American  aircraft  overflying  the  inter- 
national waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra? 
American  money  certainly  should  not  be 
used  even  indirectly  to  finance  Libyan 
gunmen  seeking  to  assassinate  exiles  in 
Rome,  London,  and  even  my  own  State 
of  Colorado. 

The  list  is  endless,  but  let  me  add  just 
one  more  indictment  to  the  litany — the 
frightening  rumors  of  Libya's  attempt  to 
build  an  atomic  bomb  or  at  least  help 
Pakistan  in  such  an  achievement;  in 
fact,  Libyan  students  even  now  are 
studying  nuclear  physics  in  American 
imiversities.  If  Qaddafl  is,  in  fact,  "the 
most  potent  and  disastrous  source  of 
destabilization"  in  Africa,  as  Assistant 
Secretary  Crocker  described  him,  why  do 
we  continue  to  shore  up  the  Libyan  econ- 
omv  by  our  oil  purchases? 

The  man  whom  Anwar  Sadat  used  to 
call  a  certifled  lunatic  must  learn  that 
the  United  States  will  not  continue  to 
buy  tainted  petroleum  from  him  while 
arming  Arab  countries  against  mischief 
emanating  from  the  same  source.  The 
bill  I  have  introduced  will  send  a  clear 
signal  of  our  intentions,  much  clearer, 
I  believe  than  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican diplomats  or  the  expulsion  of  Libyan 
officials  in  its  effect.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  proposal. • 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Persoimel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  1964  to  increase  from 
$15,000  to  $25,000  the  maximum  amount 
that  the  United  States  may  pay  in  settle- 
ment of  a  claim  under  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

INCREASE  IN  MAXIMUM  PATMENT  UNDER  THE 
MILITART  PERSONNEL  AND  CIVILIAN  EMPLOY- 
EES' CLAIMS  ACT 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civil- 
ian Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964  to  in- 
crease the  limit  on  payments  for  damage 
to,  or  loss  of,  personal  property  Incident 
to  service. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  raise 
the  present  limitations  on  payment  for 
claims  under  the  act  to  a  level  consistent 
with  rising  costs  of  repair  and  replace- 
ment of  personal  property.  Specifically, 
this  bill  would  raise  the  present  limita- 
tion of  $15,000  to  $25,000. 

Raising  the  limit  to  $25,000  would  serve 
to  maintain  the  level  of  protection  that 
was  previously  considered  appropriate  by 
the  Congress  for  the  type  of  property 
covered  by  the  act  as  a  matter  of  fair- 
ness and  support  of  our  armed  services 
and  Goverxunent  personnel.  As  to  the 


Armed  Forces,  this  protection  serves  as  a 
further  inducement  for  entering  and 
serving  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

At  a  time  when  fiscal  conservation 
must,  by  necessity,  be  on  our  minds,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  whether  private 
enterprise  could  substitute  for  public 
outlays  of  funds.  At  this  point  in  time  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  refer  to  a  House 
oversight  hearing  conducted  last  March 
on  personal  property  claims  and  general 
claims  administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Maj.  Gen.  James 
Taylor,  Jr..  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral. U.S.  Air  Force,  addressed  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  commercial  insurance 
coverage  was  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  insurance  coverage  for  our  Armed 
Forces. 

General  Taylor  noted  that  two  major 
military  companies  which  insure  military 
personnel  almost  exclusively,  provide 
coverage  only  for  lost  and  destroyed 
property.  Two  other  companies  will  write 
an  all  risks  policy,  but  the  premiums 
quoted  by  the  companies  for  an  all  risks 
in  transit  policy  ranged  from  $500  to 
$700  for  $25,000  worth  of  coverage. 

Trip  transit  policies  except  for  the  one 
now  being  offered  to  Army  and  Air  Force 
exchange  services  employees  are  not 
available  for  domestic  moves  and  are 
only  available  through  some  internation- 
al carriers.  Where  they  are  available,  the 
exclusions  are  numerous  and  the  cost  is 
high.  For  enlisted  personnel  and  junior 
officers,  they  are  more  than  most  are  able 
to  pay. 

In  addition  to  limited  availability,  high 
costs,  and  exclusions,  another  potential 
problem  with  commercial  insurance  is 
slow  payment.  Prompt,  fair,  and  efficient 
services  are  indispensable  to  our  armed 
services,  especially  our  lower  grade  en- 
listed personnel  who  are  always  short  on 
cash.  But  considerable  delays  in  settle- 
ment and  payment  of  claims  by  insur- 
ance companies  can  reasonably  be  antic- 
ipated since  none  of  them  have  their  of- 
fices located  on  military  installations. 

The  Air  Force  study  disclosed  that  one 
insurance  company  has  made  a  $15,000 
deductible  policv  available  to  Army  and 
Air  Force  Exchange  Services  personnel 
as  a  pilot  program.  The  Initial  premium 
for  a  $25,000 — $15,000  deductible— policy 
is  $34  for  each  move  and  $50  for  each 
overseas  move,  based  on  actual  cash  or 
depreciated  value.  The  premiums  for  a 
replacement  cost  policy  are  much  higher, 
$96.50  and  SI  12.50,  respectively.  To  in- 
sure personal  property  in  quarters  over- 
seas wouM  cost  an  additional  $60  or 
$122.50  depending  on  whether  the  po'icy 
covers  actual  cash  value  or  replacement 
cost. 

Assuming  that  this  pilot  program  Is 
made  available  at  the  same  rates  to  all 
military  personnel,  the  Air  Force  at- 
tempted to  proiect  the  costs  of  such  a 
proarram  to  Air  Force  members.  In  fiscal 
years  1979  and  1980  combined,  the  Air 
Force  made  approximately  600.000  per- 
manent change  of  station  moves.  They 
were  not  ab'e  to  establish  the  number  of 
individual  moves  that  Involved  nrooerty 
valued  in  excess  of  $15,000.  However, 
based  on  the  applicable  premiums  pres- 
ently in  effect  under  the  pilot  program. 
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if  all  600,000  moves  had  been  privately 
insured  up  to  that  amount,  $2j,000,  the 
total  cost  to  members  would  have  ex- 
ceeded $24  million. 

In  contrast,  only  31  personnel  claims 
were  adjudicated  in  excess  of  $15,000  for 
the  same  2-year  period.  If  the  maximum 
had  been  $25,000,  the  total  additional 
cost  of  compensating  claimants  would 
have  been  $223,000.  Considering  the  tre- 
mendous difference  between  the  total 
premium  cost  and  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  this  additional  protection,  it 
is  simply  unfair  to  require  military  per- 
sonnel and  civilian  employees  to  bear 
such  a  burden. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  remedy 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  problem  that 
potentially  affects  the  morale  of  every 
serviceman.  We  have  addressed  the  prob- 
lem of  salary  scales  in  this  session  of 
the  Congress.  We  caimot  expect  that  the 
increase  that  the  serviceman  has  finally 
been  given  to  go  into  an  insurance  policy. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob'ection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  the  United  States  should  provide 
an  appropriate  level  of  protection  to  mili- 
tary personnel  and  civilian  employees  of  the 
United  States  from  loss,  damage,  or  destruc- 
tion of  their  personal  property  Incident  to 
their  Federal  service; 

(2)  that  In  1974  the  Congress,  when  it 
amended  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964,  determined 
that  because  of  inflation,  as  reflected  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  the  proper  maxi- 
mum level  of  protection  from  the  cata- 
strophic 1068,  damage,  or  destruction  of  per- 
sonal property  Incident  to  service  should  be 
raised  from  tlO.OuO  tu  $15,000; 

(3)  that  because  of  Increased  repair  tod 
replacement  costs  resultln'?  from  general  In- 
flationary factors,  the  $15,000  maximum 
level  of  protection  found  proper  In  1974  no 
longer  affords  an  adequate  level  of  protec- 
tion to  military  personnel  and  civilian  "sm- 
ployees  from  such  catastrophic  losses: 

(4)  that  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(United  States  City  Average)  bos  increased 
from  lf3.0  In  October  1974  to  27^.5  In  August 
1981  (an  80.T"i,  Increase),  thus  requiring 
$27,105  today  to  match  the  October  1974 
purchasing  power  of  $15,000; 

(6)  that  an  Inadequate  level  of  protection 
from  such  catastrophic  losses  has  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  morale  of  all  military 
personnel  and  civilian  employees,  whether 
they  are  the  victims  of  such  loss's  or  are 
merelv  aware  that  such  losses  are  occurring 
to  their  fellow  employess  and  military  per- 
sonnel; 

(6)  that  catastrophic  losses  which  are  In- 
adequately compensated  cause  unnecessary 
suffering  and  hardship  for  the  personnel  and 
families  who  experience  them;  and 

(7)  that  an  appropriate  Increase  In  the 
level  of  protection  Is  needed  as  a  matter  of 
fairness  to  all  Government  employees  and  Is 
partlcu'arlv  needed  as  a  part  of  Conces- 
sional efforts  to  Improve  retention  and 
morale  In  the  armed  forces. 

Therefore.  Congress  declares  that  the  max- 
imum level  of  protection  from  the  loss, 
damage,  or  destruction  of  personal  property 
Incident  to  the  service  of  military  personnel 
and  civilian  emplovees  of  the  United  States 
should  be  Increased  from  $15,000  to  at  least 
$26,000 


Sec.  2.  Sections  3(a)(1)  and  3(b)(1)  of 
the  Military  Personnel  and  ClvlUan  Employ- 
ees' Claims  Act  of  1964  (31  VS.C.  241  (a)  (1) 
and  (b)(1))  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  ••$15,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$25,000". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  only  to  claims  arising  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  section  4  of  the  Military  Person- 
nel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of 
1964  (31  VS.C  242),  a  claim  previously  set- 
tled In  the  amount  of  $15,0C0  solely  by  rea- 
son of  the  maximum  limitations  establls'^ed 
by  section  3  of  such  Act,  may  be  recon- 
sidered and  settled  under  that  section,  as 
amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act,  upon  writ- 
ten request  of  the  claimant  made  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  1740.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  1- 
year  transitional  benefit  for  a  widow  or 
widower  whose  spouse  died  while  such 
widow  or  widower  was  between  the  ages 
of  50  and  60;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY    TRANSITION    BENETTT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  under  cur- 
rent law  widows  under  age  60  who  are 
not  disabled  and  who  do  not  have  en- 
titled children  under  age  16  or  disabled 
in  their  care  carmot  receive  social  se- 
curity benefits.  Coverage  is  not  made 
available  for  this  group  on  the  basis  that 
such  persons  can  be  expected  to  work  and 
support  themselves. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  according 
to  a  1979  HEW  report- 
Lifelong  homemakers  (or  women  who  have 
been  out  of  the  labor  force  for  many  years) 
who  are  widowed  in  late  middle  age  may  find 
It  difficult  or  Impossible  to  get  a  Job.  and 
any  ]ob  they  do  secure  is  apt  to  be  low  pay- 
ing. Even  widows  with  job  skills  or  younger 
widows  may  have  difficulty  finding  a  job 
Immediately  or  may  need  a  period  of  Job 
training.  For  these  reasons,  widows  under 
age  60  may  need  some  kind  of  Immediate  in- 
come, at  least  for  a  short  time,  to  help  them 
adjust  to  the  loss  of  their  spouse's  Income. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  aimed  specifically  at  improv- 
ing the  protection  of  survivors  under  age 
60.  This  objective  would  be  accomplished 
by  providing  for  a  1-year  transition  bene- 
fit payable  to  a  surviving  spouse  aged  50 
or  older  who  is  not  otherwise  eligible  for 
any  OASDI  monthly  insurance  benefit. 
The  transition  benefit  would  be  equal  to 
71.5  percent  of  the  deceased  worker's 
primary  insurance  amount.  The  benefit 
period  would  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the 
flrst  month  after  the  death  of  the  de- 
ceased worker  and  would  end  on  the  last 
day  of  the  twelfth  month.  A  preliminary 
cost  estimate  provided  by  Social  Security 
Administration  actuaries  shows  a  flrst 
year  cost  of  approximately  $115  million. 
Due  to  the  increase  in  the  labor  force 
participation  of  married  women  and  the 
fact  that  families  have  fewer  children 
than  in  the  past  or  some  wait  longer  be- 
fore having  children  thereby  remaining 
in  the  labor  force  longer,  future  cost  of 
the  transition  beneflt  is  expected  to  re- 
main fairly  constant  over  the  next 
several  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  offer  my  pro- 
posal today  as  an  amendment  to  the 


bill  now  before  us.  I  have  been  assured 
by  Senator  Dole,  that  this  proposal  will 
be  considered  during  deliberations  car- 
ried out  by  the  Finance  Committee  in 
the  months  ahead  on  the  many  issues 
with  which  the  social  security  system  is 
faced.  I  am  very  pleased  to  know  of  the 
chairman's  wiUingness  to  have  future 
discussions  on  the  economic  contribu- 
tions of  the  homemaker  in  the  context 
of  the  legislation  I  am  introducmg  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Senator  Dole 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on 
this  matter.  And,  I  would  just  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee if  any  timetable  has  been  set  for 
future  deliberations  on  social  security 
Issues. 

I  would  also  ask  that  the  test  of 
my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1740 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  202(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  (A)  Any  Individual  who  for  any 
month — • 

•■(I)  would  be  entitled  to  a  monthly  bene- 
fit under  this  subsection  for  such  month  but 
for  the  fact  that  such  Individual  has  not 
attained  age  60: 

••(11)  had  attained  age  50  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  deceased  individual 
(on  the  basis  of  whose  wages  and  self -em- 
ployment Income  the  widow  or  surviving 
divorced  wife  would  be  so  entitled  to  a 
widow's  beneflt  under  this  subsection);  and 

•'(HI)  is  not  otherwise  entitled  to  a  wid- 
ow's beneflt  under  this  subsection, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  widow's  beneflt  under 
this  subsection  (subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  an  Individual  entitled  to  a  widow's 
bene  It  under  this  subsection  by  reason  of 
attaining  age  60)  for  such  month  during  the 
period  described  In  subparagraph  (B)  dur- 
ing which  she  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
subparagraph. 

"(B)  The  period  shall  begin  on  the  flrst 
day  of  the  first  month  beginning  after  the 
death  of  the  deceased  Individual  (on  the 
basis  of  those  wages  and  self-employment 
Income  the  widow  or  surviving  divorced  wife 
is  entitled  to  a  widow's  beneflt  by  reason  of 
this  paragraph)  and  ending  with  the  earlier 
of— 

••(1)  the  last  day  of  the  twelfth  month 
beginning  after  the  death  of  such  deceased 
Individual,  or 

"(U)  the  flrst  day  of  the  flrst  month  for 
which  such  widow  or  surviving  divorced  wife 
Is  entitled  to  a  widow's  beneflt  under  this 
subsection  other  than  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph.". 

(b)  Section  202(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)  (A)  Any  Individual  who  for  any 
month — 

"(1)  would  be  entitled  to  a  monthly  bene- 
flt under  this  subsection  for  such  month 
but  for  the  fact  that  such  Individual  baa 
not  attained  age  60; 

"(11)  had  attained  age  50  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  deceased  individual 
(on  the  basis  of  whose  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income  the  widower  would  be  so 
entitled  to  a  widower's  beneflt  under  this 
subsection ) ;  and 

••(lU)   Is  not  othervrtse  entitled  to  a  wid- 
ower's beneflt  under  this  subsection, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  widower's  beneflt  under 
this  subsection   (subject  to  the  same  con- 
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the 

•  Mr.  r  OLE.  Mr.  President.  I  can  say  to 
the  Sen  itor  from  Michigan  that  I  would 
expect  Itis  bill  to  be  referred  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  that  it  would  be 
appropriately  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  See:  al  Security  Subcommittee  which 
is  chair(  d  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
Mr.  Arb  [STRONG.  I  am  sure  that  Senator 
Armstrc  nc  will  be  willing  to  give  the  bill 
appropi  late  consideration. 

mlgit  caution,  however,  that  there 

pome  reluctance  to  move  forward 

that  expands  social  security 

at  a  time  when  the  system  is 

levere  financing  problems,  even 

:he  bill  may  have  a  great  degree 


qy  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Levin)  (by  request) : 
S.  1744.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions fcr  conservation,  exploration,  de- 
velopment, production,  sale,  and  use  of 
petroleum  reserves  and  naval  oil 
r<  serves,  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  for  other  pur- 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
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naval 

shale 

for 

poses; 

ices. 

AnTHORl4ATION  BEQUEST  FOR  NAVAL  PETSOLZUM 
BESEBVCS 

Mr.  iIeVIN.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
for  mysjlf  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin).  I  introduce  for 
appropr  iate  reference  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  conservation,  ex- 
ploratiMi,  development,  production,  sale, 
and  use  of  naval  petroleum  reserves  and 
naval  o  1  shale  reserves,  for  fiscal  year 
1982  ard  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  lunanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  tranimittal  requesting  f-onsideration 
of  the  1(  fgislation  and  explaining  its  pur- 
pose b€  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  th(  text  of  the  bill. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  J  as  follows: 

S.  1744 
( nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
-  tativea    of    the    United    States    of 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
■'zed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
of  Enerev  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
on.  exploration,  development,  pro- 
sale,  and  use  of  the  riaval  petro- 
srves  and  the  naval  oil  shale  reserves 


Be  it 
Represer\t< 
America 
is  authorized 
partmen ; 

COHr 

ductlon. 
leum 


under  chapter  641  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  the  sum  of  $228,463,000.  of  which — 

(1)  $225,903,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves:  and 

(2)  $2,560,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
naval  oil  shale  reserves. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Energy  to  be 
available  no  earlier  than  October  1,  1962, 
such  sum;  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  and 
naval  oil  shale  reserves. 

Departmekt  of  Enkrgt, 
Washinffton,  DC,  March  24. 1981. 
Hon.  Oeobge  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsn>ENT:  Enclosed  Is  proposed 
legislation  "|t|o  authorize  appropriations 
for  conservation,  exploration,  development, 
production,  sale,  and  use  of  naval  petroleum 
reserves  and  naval  oil  shale  reserves  for  fis- 
cal year  1982  and  fiscal  year  1933'^  In  accord- 
ance with  section  660  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act.  Section  1  of  the 
bill  would  authorize  $228,463,000  for  FY  1982 
of  which  $225,903,000  would  be  for  the  naval 
petroleum  reserves  and  $2,560,000  would  be 
for  the  naval  oil  shale  reserves.  Section  2  re- 
quests authorization  of  those  appropriations 
which  might  be  necessary  for  FY  1983. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  this  legislative  proposal  Is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Ebic  J.  Ptci, 
Acting  General  Counsel.^ 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  604.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  provide  that  telephone  receivers 
may  not  be  sold  in  interstate  commerce 
unless  they  are  manufactured  in  a  man- 
ner which  permits  their  use  by  persons 
with  hearing  impairments. 

S.  89S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  895.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
certain  provisions  for  an  additional  10 
years,  to  extend  certain  other  provisions 
for  an  additional  7  years,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1081 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1"81,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  a  deduction  for  cer- 
tain amounts  paid  into  a  reserve  for 
service  liability  losses  and  expenses  of 
design  professionals  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  iiaa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1182.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  to  revise  the 
manner  of  computing  the  benefits  pro- 
vided under  such  act.  to  provide  for  cer- 
tification of  physicians  eligible  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  to  workers  covered  by 
such  act.  to  provide  for  an  attorney  to 
serve  as  the  representative  of  the  special 


fund  esatbllshed  under  such  act,  to  es- 
tablish a  Benefits  Review  Board  the 
members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  to  establish  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  evaluate  the  manner  in  which 
the  provisions  of  the  act  are  carried  out. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    1378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsek,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1378,  a 
bill  to  strengthen  the  American  family 
and  to  promote  the  virtues  of  family  life 
through  education,  tax  assistance,  and 
related  measures. 

8.   14S2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt),  Che  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  HoLtiNcs),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1422,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  donation  of  surplus 
property  to  any  State  for  the  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice facilities. 

8.   147* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1479.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  exclude  from  the  income  of  an 
employee  certain  adoption  expenses  paid 
by  an  employer,  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  adoption  expenses  paid  by  an  indi- 
vidual, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1598 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1598,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Interest  Rates. 

s.  less 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1655,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  reduce  the  deduction  for  business 
meals  and  to  earmark  the  savings  from 
such  reduction  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

s.  less 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley),  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1696,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
facilitate  enforcement  of  provisions  re- 
quiring suspension  of  benefits  to  inmates 
of  prisons  and  other  public  institutions 
by  insuring  the  availability  of  necessary 
information  from  Federal  instrumentali- 
ties. 

a.  1710 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andre'ws,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1710,  a  bill  to  designate  the  sunfiower 
as  the  national  fiower  of  the  United 
States. 

SENATE  JOINT  BESOLUTIOK  112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  112,  a  joint  resolution  to 
create  a  Committee  on  Interest  Rates 
and  the  Availability  of  Credit. 


SENATE  JOINT  BESOHTTION  114 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr,  Dixon)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawau  (Mr.  Inouye)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger), the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  114, 
a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  £ind  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  October 
23,  1981,  as  "Hungarian  Freedom  Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  21,  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  on  the  Baltic  States 
question. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S85 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DECtoNcnn.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  585  proposed  to  H.R. 
4331,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Re- 
conciliation Act  of  1981  to  restore  mini- 
mum benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
42— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
RELATING  TO  RETENTION  CON- 
TRACTS FOR  SENIOR  TVA  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Heflin, 
Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Denton,  and  Mr. 
Ford)  submitted  the  following  concur- 
lent  resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works: 

S.  Con.  Res.  42 

Whereas,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Is  an  agency  of  the  Federal  government; 

Whereas,  the  rate  of  compensation  for  em- 
ployees of  all  agencies  and  departments  of 
the  Federal  government  Is  capped  by  Public 
Law  97-51; 

Whereas,  Title  16  Section  ^Slb  of  the  US. 
Code  states  that  no  regular  employee  of  the 
TVA  shall  receive  a  salary  in  excess  of  that 
received  by  members  of  the  i"VA  Board,  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  CoDjrfcfs 
that  the  rate  of  compensation  for  all  em- 
ployees of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
shall  not  exceed  the  Federal  pay  cap:  Now, 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  llotLse  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring)  "That 

( 1 )  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  should  refrain  from 
Implementing  any  program  of  "Retention 
Contracts",  the  effect  of  which  would  pro- 
vide a  rate  of  compensation  for  senior  TVA 
employees  In  excess  of  the  statutory  Fed- 
eral pay  cap;  and 

(2)  In  the  future,  the  TVA  Board  should 
present  a  detailed  report  to  the  Congr^Rs  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for- 
mally requesting  any  chanpes  In  existing  law 
relating  to  compensation  of  employees  which 
may  be  deemed  desirable  by  TVA  manage- 
ment. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   586  THRIU-H   590 

((Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  CHILES  submitted  five  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1533)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration for  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and 
1984,  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  private 
attorneys  in  the  provision  of  legal  serv- 
ices under  that  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

CIVn.  ASSISTANCE  TO  LOW  INCOME  PERSONS 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  several  amendments  to 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Reau- 
thorization bill  (S.  1533).  I  believe  these 
amendments  will  strengthen  the  act's 
original  intent  of  providing  civil  legal  as- 
sistance to  low  income  persons  who  can- 
not afford  private  counsel  by  further  re- 
stricting and  clarifying  activities  of  lega! 
services  attorneys  which  have  come  un- 
der serious  attack  over  the  past  few 
years. 

When  Congress  first  established  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  it  did  so  to 
create  a  means  by  which  low  income  per- 
sons, persons  who  could  not  afford  an 
attorney,  could  get  help  on  routine  legal 
matters. 

Legal  Services  attorneys  could  help 
draw  a  will,  or  iron  out  a  warranty  prob- 
lem, or  help  an  elderly  person  cut 
through  some  social  security  redtape. 

Unfortunately  however,  the  Corpora- 
tion and  its  attorneys  have  at  times 
taken  actions  that  go  far  beyond  the  role 
originally  envisioned  by  Congress  when  it 
established  the  Corporation.  And  it  has 
been  some  of  those  acts— the  class  action 
suits  aga'nst  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  lobbying  activities,  the  strike-; 
organized — that  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  criticism  leveled  against  the  Corpo- 
ration in  recent  years. 

Equally  importantly,  these  act'vit'es 
have  in  many  cases,  created  a  gulf  be- 
tween the  l3cal  legal  serv  ces  agency  and 
the  community  it  is  supposed  to  serve. 

Much  of  this  criticism  is  well  founded, 
and  it  is  time  to  take  steps  to  return  the 
Lesial  Services  Corporation  to  what  their 
proper  role  should  be.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  must  do  away  with  the  Con^o- 
ration.  I  know  that  it  cont  nues  to  help 
many  people,  especially  senior  citizens. 
We  can  and  we  must  take  steps  to  amend 
the  charter  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration, to  make  sure  that  it  carries  out 
the  functions  it  was  established  to  carry 
out.  and  to  assure  that  it  works  with  the 
community,  and  not  against  it. 

Two  of  my  amendments  would 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  bar  assoc-a- 
tions  in  the  provision  of  legal  services. 
One  amendment  would  require  that  all 
States  have  legal  services  State  advisory 
boards  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with 
recommendations  for  membership  from 
the  State  bar  associations. 

The  appointment  of  State  advisory 
councils  is  discretionary  under  exist'ng 
law  and  several  States  do  not  have  such 
councils.  My  amendment  would  require 
the  Corporation's  boards  to  appoint  a 
State  council  if  the  Governor  fails  to  do 
so  90  days  after  the  request. 

"The  bar  would  also  be  required,  under 
one  of  my  amendments,  to  ap"oint  the 
attorney  members  of  the  local  governing 
boards.  Under  existing  law,  60  r>ercent  of 
the  required  local  boards'  membership 
must  be  attorneys. 


My  amendment  would  require  that 
these  attorneys  be  appointed  by  the  ap- 
propriate State,  county,  or  local  ba*  as- 
sociations, instead  of  by  the  local  re- 
c.p.ent  of  Legal  fcervices  funds. 

I  believe  that  these  changes  wo'old 
guarantee  more  effective  monitoring  of 
activities  by  legal  services  attorneys  by 
members  of  the  legal  profession  who  are 
more  familiar  with  local  issues  and  laws. 
In  addition,  these  amendments  would 
encourage  cooperation  between  the  bar 
and  Legal  Services,  and  hopefully,  would 
result  in  the  extension  of  judicare  and 
pio-bono  services  by  private  attorneys. 
Two  of  my  other  amendments  come  as 
the  result  of  activities  which  have  been 
the  brunt  of  most  of  the  criticism  di- 
rected at  Legal  Services  attorneys.  My 
amendments  would  clarify  the  existmg 
restrictions  on  lobbying  and  advocacy 
activities  by  Legal  Services  attorneys  and 
prohibit  all  class  actions  against  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments.  Such 
activities  are  prohibited  imder  existing 
lew,  but  with  exceptions.  These  excep- 
tions have  been  the  loopholes  which,  in 
my  opinion,  need  to  be  tightened. 

One  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  Corporation  funds  for  lobbying  by 
Legal  Services  attorneys  except  when  the 
attorney  is  representing  a  client  before 
an  administrative  agency  in  a  particular 
cppl.>,at  on  or  claim  case. 

Legal  Services  attorneys  would  be  pro- 
li  oi  cd  iio.r.  ioj  yii  g  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  ejected  officials  but  would 
be  allowed  to  respond  when  an  oCBcial 
request  is  made  by  such  oflBcials. 

There  was  considerable  debate  on  the 
House  floor  about  whether  this  latter 
language  prohibited  an  individual  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  requesting  infor- 
mation from  the  Corporation  or  a  local 
Lee;al  Services  attorney. 

I  have  made  several  minor  changes 
in  the  House  passed  language  to  clarify 
that  it  is  not  the  intent  to  prohibit 
legal  services  attorneys  from  respondmg 
to  renuests  from  an  individual  meTiber. 
Another  amendment  would  prevent  a 
legal  services  agency  from  bringing  class 
action  suits  aga'nst  any  Federal.  State, 
or  local  government.  This  is  similar  to  a 
restriction  already  adopted  by  the  House 
in  its  version  of  the  Legal  Services  Au- 
thorization bill.  I  recognize  that  class 
action  suits  can,  m  some  instances,  save 
time. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  makes  any  sense 
to  have  one  Government  instrumentality 
suing  another  one;  it  makes  much  more 
sense  to  work  together  toward  a  solu- 
tion instead  of  going  to  court. 

Moreover,  big  cl^iss  action  suits  tend 
to  take  up  a  significant  amount  of  time 
and  resources,  resources  which  can  be 
put  to  better  use  helping  individual  cli- 
ents with  their  legal  problems. 

My  last  amendment  is  one  whose  im- 
portance and  impact  grow  daily.  This 
amendment  would  prohibit  illegal  aliens 
from  receiving  legal  assistance  under  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act.  This  re- 
striction would  b"  consistent  with  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  which 
guarantees  that  those  persons  whose 
legal  entry  into  this  country  is  being 
questioned  would  be  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  counsel  but  at  no  expense  to 
the  Government. 
Mr.    President,    my    amendment    Is 
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to  erase  a  lot  of  the  ambi- 

has  arisen  under  the  ex  1st- 

sc-rv.ces  language  which  re- 

issistance    to    those    who    are 

ifegal  aliens  in  violation  of  the 

and  Nationality  Act. 

illegal  aliens  have  been  defined 

cbrporation  to  be  those  who  are 

i^egal  by  a  court  of  law  or  im- 

judge. 
result,  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
fsee  to    represent  any  and  all 
even  those  who  have  de- 
or  exclusion  proceedings  pend- 
them. 
1  ny  amendment  does  is  to  bring 
Services  Corporation  Act  more 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Im- 
and  Nationality  Act  by  speci- 
which  resident  aliens  would 
to   receive   legal   assistance 
services  agency, 
aliens  would   then   be   in- 
legal  services  assistance.  This 
,  in  my  opinion,  is  necessary 
but  also  for  practical  reasons. 
Senate  and  the  House  have 
reductions  in  the  Corporation's 
in     the     budget     resolutions. 
,  legal  services  attorneys  are 
be  faced  with  focusing  their 
in  a  more  efficient  manner, 
assistance  to  only  those  per- 
are  legal  residents  of  this  coun- 
start. 

let  me  stress  one  point 

I  would  venture  that  most 

attorneys   and   paralegals 

under  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 

Act  do  spend  the  majority  of 

and    efforts    doing    exactly 

original  law  intended — provid- 

and  assistance  to  low-income 

civil  matters. 

'?ell  acouamted  with  their  en- 

und  have  high  praise  for  many 

i  .ctivities  in  my  State.  As  chair- 

1  he  Committee  on  Ag'ng.  I  be- 

familiar  with  the  capable  as- 

hat  is  provided  to  many  elderly 

services  attorneys  and  para- 
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country  when  you  reach  the 
,  it  often  appears  that  one's 
becomes  dependent   on   the 
Gtovemnient — and  paperwork.  Social  se- 
3SI.     medicare,     supplemental 
irjsurance,  and  entry  to  nurs'ng 
but  a  few  of  the  complicattd 
(Thlch  envelop  the  elderly  with 
and  redtape. 

of  estates  and  drafting  of  wills 
emotional,  as  well  as  finan- 


tY  eir 


ciu-ity, 

health 

homes 

matters 

pacerworfk 

Settling 
add  to 
cial  burden 

With  1  he  help  from  legal  services — 
many  el(  erly  would  not  be  able  to  af- 
ford an  a  ttomey  and  assistance  from  the 
Legal  Se  v-ces  Corporation  has  been  in- 
valuable ;o  them. 

Howev  ;r,  no  law  is  Ironclad.  There  are 
always  tiose  few  who  will  stretch  the 
intent  o)  the  law  and  its  loopholes  to 
lengths  1  nany  of  us  in  Congress  never 
imaginec .  It  is  to  these  persons  and  their 
infamou!  loopholes  that  I  address  these 
amendments.  Hopefully,  my  colleagues 
with  me  in  suoport'ng  these 
nts  which  will  enable  us  to  get 
services  back  on  a  track  that  we 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
stTBcoMMrma!  oi»  agriculturai.  credit  and 

RURAL   ELECTRIFICATION 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Credit 
and  Rural  Electrification  which  I  chair 
W.11  hold  hearings  on  rural  electric  co- 
operatives' bidding,  purchasing,  and 
election  procedures  on  Tuesday,  October 
20  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  324, 
Russell  Building.  We  have  Invited  rural 
electrification  oQlcials,  ofiQcials  of 
USDA's  Inspector  General's  oflBce  and 
GAO. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
.should  contact  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee staff  at  224-2035. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  will  hold 
a  full  committee  field  hearing  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  on  October  19,  1981.  The 
hearing  will  convene  at  1:30  p.m.,  in  the 
city  council  chambers,  city  hall,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

This  hearing  will  be  a  continuation  of 
the  committee's  examination  of  the 
problem  of  high  interest  rates  and  their 
effects  on  the  economy. 

For  additional  information  call  the 
Small  Business  Committee  at  224-5175. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public  that  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's direct  loan  program  on 
Tuesday,  October  27.  1981. 

The  hearing  will  convene  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  room  424  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  additional  information 
contact  John  McLean  of  the  conunit- 
tee  staff  at  224-5175. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON   ADVOCACY    AND   THE 
FUTURE    OF   SMALL   BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Advocacy  and  ihe  Future 
of  Small  Business  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  November  4,  1981,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
424  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  will  be 
to  continue  the  subcommittee's  exami- 
nation of  Government  competition  with 
small  business. 

For  additional  information  contact 
Kim  Elliott  of  the  committee  staff  at 
4-5175  or  Grace  Hussie  of  Senator  Haya- 
kawa's  staff  at  4-9629. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    TRADE.    PRODUCTIVITY, 
AND   ECONOMIC    GROWTH 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade,  Productivity,  and 
Economic  Growth  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  will  hold  a  hearing  at  10  a.m. 
on  Monday,  October  19, 1981.  on  "Aid  and 
the  Private  Sector:  Can  They  Cooper- 
ate?" For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  you  may  contact  Ms.  Marian 
Malashevich  at  224-2441. 

COMMITTEE   ON   BANKING,    HOUSING.    AND 
URBAN    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased   to   announce   the   schedule   of 


hearings  that  the  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  will  hold  on 
pending  financial  institutions  legislation. 

Last  week,  I  introduced  three  bills 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  hear- 
ings— S.  1703,  introduced  by  request  of 
the  administration  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  a  bill  to 
broaden  the  powers  of  savings  institu- 
tions and  to  enhance  the  ability  of  the 
Bank  Board  to  deal  with  problem  Insti- 
tutions; S.  1720,  a  comprehensive  bill 
designed  tx)  modernize  and  strengthen 
the  financial  system;  and  S.  1721,  a  bill 
to  consolidate  the  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance agencies  into  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation.  Also  to  be 
considered  during  the  hearings  is  S.  1686, 
a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Lttgar  to  al- 
low local  governments  to  have  NOW 
accounts. 

I  also  want  to  note  that  S.  1720  in- 
cludes several  provisions  reflecting  indi- 
vidual pieces  of  legislation  previously  in- 
troduced by  other  Senators.  Senator 
Chafee  authored  legislation  (S.  1424)  to 
permit  depository  institutions  to  operate 
and  sell  mutual  fund  investments.  Sena- 
tor LucAR  is  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
usurv  preemption  bill  (S.  1406).  Senator 
Heinz  is  responsible  for  legislation  re- 
garding bankers'  acceptances.  Senator 
D'AvATO  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1508)  to 
exempt  international  banking  facilities 
from  PDIC  deposit  assessments.  Senator 
TsoNGAS  is  the  sponsor  of  legislation  (S. 
1680)  to  permit  greater  flexibility  in 
lending  transactions  between  a  bank  and 
its  affiliates,  and  Senator  Mitchell  is 
the  prlncinal  .sponsor  of  a  bill  (S.  207) 
to  restrict  bank  holding  company  partici- 
pation in  the  insurance  business.  Senator 
Proxmire,  the  distinguished  former 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee,  is 
a  coiron'-or  of  many  of  these  individual 
bills.  Thus,  I  wish  to  recognize  the  efforts 
of  those  Senators  who  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  developing  such  other  legis- 
lation. 

The  hearings  will  be  conducted  on  8 
davs  between  October  19  and  October  30, 
1981.  The  schedule  is  as  follows: 
Witness  List 

Monday,  October  19.  1981 — 9:00  a.m.:  The 
Honorable  Donald  T.  Regan,  Secretary,  De- 
partment Of  the  Treasury. 

Tuesday.  October  20,  1981 — 9:30  a.m.: 
American  Bankers  Association  and  Independ- 
ent Bankers  Association  of  America. 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 — 9:30  a.m.: 
U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associations,  National 
Savings  and  Loan  L«ague.  National  Associa- 
tion of  MutuEU  Savings  Banks,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Realtors,  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, and  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders. 

Thursday.  October  22,  1981 — 9:30  a.m.:  1st 
Panel — "nvestment  Company  Institute, 
American  Council  of  Life  'nsurers,  and  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  Trust  National  Bank;  2nd 
Panel — Securities  Industry  Association,  Deal- 
er Bankers  Association,  and  Independent  In- 
surance Agents  of  America:  3rd  Panel — Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  Natlonsd  Association 
of  Counties.  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and 
National  Oovemors  Association. 

Tuesday.  October  27.  1981 — 9:30  a.m.:  1st 
Pa-^el — National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  and  Credit  Union  National  Associa- 
tion; 2nd  Panel — Consumer  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. Niitiunal  con'umer  Finance  Association. 
American  Retail  Federation,  and  Task  Force 
on  Creative  Finance  for  Manufactured  Hous- 
ing. 
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Wednesday.  October  28.  1981 — 9:30  a.m.: 
1st  Panel — Conference  of  State  Bank  Super- 
visors, National  Association  of  Savings  and 
Loan  Supervisors.  Muriel  Slebert.  Superin- 
tendent of  Banks.  State  of  New  York,  and 
Linda  Tsau  Yang.  Savings  and  Loan  Com- 
missioner, State  of  California;  2d  Panel — 
Consumers  Union  and  Consumer  Federation 
of  America. 

Thursday.  October  29.  1981—9:30  a.m.: 
The  Honorable  Paul  A.  Volcker.  Chairman. 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Panel:  Walter  Wriston.  Chairman.  Citi- 
corp, New  York  City,  and  James  D.  Robinson 
III,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  American  Ex- 
press, New  York  City. 

Friday,  October  30,  1981 — 9:30  a.m.:  Ist 
Panel — Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Cor  -oration.  National 
Credit  Union  Administration,  and  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency:  2d  Panel — Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  Department  of 
Justice,  and  General  Accounting  Oflice. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE    ON    ENVIRONMENT    AND 
PUBLIC    WORKS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  tht  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today,  October  15.  to  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  on  operations  and 
budget  for  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Monday.  October  19, 
between  the  hours  of  2  end  5  pm..  to 
hold  hearings  on  alternative  service  de- 
livery. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  October  21, 
to  hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


INFLATION 

•  Mr.  FART.  Mr.  President,  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement — at  least  amonpf  most 
economists  and  financiers — that  an  anti- 
infiation  policy  relying  solely  on  tight 
money  cannot  bring  down  inflation  with- 
out creating  an  even  more  disastrous 
credit  crimch  tnan  what  we  are  now  suf- 
fering. 

But  even  if  we  succeed  in  adopting  a 
more  realistic  tax  program  and  cut  the 
Federal  deficit  to  ease  the  pressure  on 
credit  markets,  we  will  be  subjecting  the 
American  people  needlessly  to  a  pro- 


longed period  of  economic  stagnation — 
and  probably  recession — in  order  to 
squeeze  out  inflation.  We  can,  and  we 
should,  do  more. 

We  must  attack  inflation  at  its  roots: 
Through  policies  acting  directly  to  coun- 
ter the  causes  of  inflation,  including  the 
momentum  of  wage  and  price  increases. 
Recently,  the  Center  for  Democratic  Pol- 
icy commissioned  a  series  of  studies  to 
outline  workable,  effective,  wage/price 
policies  to  accomplish  this  task.  I  com- 
mend these  studies  to  my  colleagues  and 
commend  the  center  for  addressing  this 
important  issue. 

The  Center  for  Democratic  Policy  is 
an  independent,  educational,  nonproflt 
public  policy  research  organization  dedi- 
cated to  developing  alternative  policy 
proposals  and  approaches  to  governance. 
It  is  reaching  out  for  new  ideas,  to  stim- 
ulate debate  and  dialog  and  to  intro- 
duce those  ideas  into  the  public  policy 
process. 

The  studies  on  wage/price  porcies  are 
the  flrst  of  a  series  dealing  with  central 
domestic  policy  issues.  I  look  forward 
with  great  interest  to  subsequent  studies 
on  productivity,  tax  policies,  trade  rela- 
tions, foreign  policy  priorities,  education, 
national  security,  and  other  matters  on 
the  agenda  in  the  coming  decade. 

Among  the  most  attractive  wage/price 
policies  discussed  are  the  tax  reform  and 
incomes  policies  proposed  by  Laurence 
Seidman  in  his  paper,  "A  Tax-Based  In- 
comes Policy  To  Reduce  Inflation  With- 
out Recession."  He  proposes  a  tax-based 
incomes  policy  (TIP)  that  imposes  stiff 
penalties  on  large  corporations  that  al- 
low excessive  wage  and  price  increases. 

To  assure  equity,  the  tax  penalty  ap- 
plies symmetrically  to  both  wages  and 
prices.  To  reduce  compliance  and  admin- 
istrative costs,  this  proposed  program  is 
limited  to  the  largest  2,000  corporations. 
In  addition  to  TIP,  Mr.  Seidman  briefly 
discusses  proposals  for  a  personal  con- 
sumption tax  and  a  program  to  create 
enterprise  zones  in  low-income  areas. 

These  policies,  designed  to  broaden  our 
current  attack  on  inflation  and  assure  a 
more  productive,  growing  economy  over 
the  long  term,  deserve  our  careful  atten- 
tion. I  ask  that  Mr.  Seidman'.s  study  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  study  follows: 
A  Tax-Based  I^^comes  Policy  to  Reduce  In- 
flation Without  Recession 
(By  Laurence  Seidman) 

A  curious  leslgnatlon  has  come  over  the 
public.  So  Inadequate  has  been  our  inflation- 
unemployment  performance  over  the  past 
decade  thit  the  citizenry  appears  grateful 
for  even  the  most  modest  Improvement  and 
eager  to  confuse  any  pitifully  smal!  step  for- 
ward with  genuine  success.  A  small  decline 
in  the  Inflation  rate  below  the  double-digit 
range  brings  expressions  of  relief  and  even 
assertions  that  prices  virtually  are  under 
control.  A  small  decline  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  towards  7  percent  brings  expres- 
sions oi  approval — and  even  pronoimcemerits 
that  full  employment  virtually  Is  achieved. 

The  current  complacency  Is  also  the  result 
of  a  desire  to  confuse  economic  with  political 
success.  The  Reagan  Administration  has 
managed  to  enact  its  economic  program.  For 
more  than  a  year,  the  President  has  assured 
the  public  that  inactment  of  such  a  program 
would  guirantee  economic  success.  It  is  com- 
forting to  believe  that  enactment,  having 


already  been  achieved,  is  equivalent  to  actu«l 
economic  success,  which  conveniently  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  come  about. 

The  current  r<ptlmism.  however,  will  not 
prove  Impervious  to  economic  events.  A  time 
vv  ill  come  when  the  Administration  no  longer 
can  assert  that  its  economic  policies  are  still 
to  be  tested.  Monetarism  and  Income-tax 
cuts  then  wUl  be  judged  by  whether  they 
have  succeeded  In  reducing  both  Inflation 
and  unemplojmient.  as  the  Administration 
has  so  often  promised  The  first  task  of  this 
paper  will  be  to  explain  why  it  is  almost 
certain  that  economic  e\ents  will  prove  un- 
kind to  the  monetarist-tax  cut  strategy,  and 
cause  a  premature  demise  of  the  new  con- 
servative era. 

The  second  task,  however,  U  more  im- 
portmt.  Had  It  been  performed  effectively  In 
the  past,  we  might  have  been  spared  the 
monetarist-tax  cut  experiment  The  public 
eventually  may  recoil  from  the  consequences 
of  Reaganoniics.  But  even  the  nostalgic  will 
have  little  desire  to  return  to  the  economic 
policies  that  preceded  Reaganomlcs — policies, 
after  all.  that  led  to  the  Reaganomlc  experi- 
ment. The  second  task,  then,  will  be  to  set 
out  a  constructive  new  approach  to  the  stag- 
flation dilemma. 

My  assignment  is  to  focus  on  wage-prloe 
policy.  Before  doing  so.  however,  it  is  useful 
to  describe  briefly  the  key  elements  of  a  new 
economic  jjolicy  so  that  the  wage-price  pol- 
icy that  will  be  oSered  can  be  placed  in  prop- 
er perspective. 

There  are  three- 

(1)  To  promote  growth  and  productivity 
without  8-Jcriflcin?  equity  and  progresslvlty, 
the  Income  iax  should  be  reformed  into  a 
progressive  personal  consumption  (expendi- 
ture) tax  t^at  makes  saving  and  Investment 
tax  de-iuctible: 

(2)  To  reduce  unemployment  and  raise  real 
wages  in  low-Income  areas,  enterprise  zones 
that  utilize  targeted  tax  cuts  should  be 
created,  and: 

(3)  To  reduce  Inflation  and  unemployment 
simultaneously,  a  tax-based  incomes  policy 
(TIP)  on  price  and  wage  Increases  of  large 
corporations  should  be  implemented. 

While  the  TIP  wage-price  policy  will  be  the 
central  focus  of  this  p.iper,  it  Is  important  to 
briefly  Indicate  the  complementary  role  of 
the  progressive  personal  consumption  tax 
and  enterprise  zone*. 

A    PROGRESsrvi.   personal  consumption    (ex- 

PEN3ITURE)     TAX    AND    ENTERPRISE    ZONES 

Few  wia  doubt  the  importance  of  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  cut  proposal  in  electing  Ron- 
ald Reagan.  Mr.  Reagan.  recognlzlnE  the 
V.  idespread  discontent  with  the  performance 
of  the  economy,  projected  the  image  of  a 
dynamic,  growing  economy,  and  proclaimed 
that  an  across-the-board  personal  Income  tax 
cut  would  make  it  a  reality.  He  promised 
that  his  tax  cut  would  reduce  inflation  and 
unemployment,  promote  saving,  investment, 
and  capital  formation,  and  bring  a  new  era 
of  prosperity. 

The  inability  of  the  Reagan-Kemp-Roth 
tax  cut  to  subdue  Inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment will  be  expl  'ined  shortly.  Its  oromotlon 
of  consumption,  rather  than  saving  and  In- 
vestment has  ijeen  emphasized  by  liberal 
economists,  and  even  conceded  by  some  con- 
servative economists.  I*s  regresslvlty  l.s  ap- 
parent to  all — especially  the  affluent  con- 
Eurvatlves  who  supported  it  for  this  reason, 
whatever  tholr  doubts  about  its  l.'nppct  on 
the  economy. 

It  Is.  however,  possible  to  enact  a  funda- 
mental tax  reform  that  favors  saving  and 
Investment  vithout  sa'^ri&cing  progresslvlty: 
the  conversion  of  the  Income  tax  to  a  pro- 
gressive persona]  consumption  tax  TVo  dis- 
tinguished panels  of  experts  in  the  Unit«d 
States  and  in  the  United  Kingdnni  have 
concluded  that  such  a  conversion  would  be 
both  feasible  and  de.'slrab'.e  (t^e  U..S.  Treas- 
ury s  Blueprints  for  Basic  Tax  Reform.  1977; 
the  U.K.'8  The  Structure  and  Reform  of  Dl- 
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rect  Taxation.  1978).  Such  a  tax  reform 
would  ger  ulnely  encourage  saving  and  In- 
vestment Uy  making  those  activities  tax  de- 
ductible tf  the  Individual. 

But  wotildn't  such  a  reform  favor  the 
wealthy  w  lo  can  afford  to  save  and  invest  a 
greater  fr«  ctlon  of  their  Income?  Yes,  If  the 
tAX  tables  were  left  unchanged.  But  as  I  and 
other  ecoiiomlsts  have  emphasized  (for  ex- 
ample. Seiilman.  "The  Personal  Consumption 
Tax  and  aaclal  Welfare"  Challenge.  Septem- 
ber 1980;  Redman.  "A  Personal  Consumption 
Tax:  Can  It  Break  the  Capital  Formation 
Deadlock  ?<■  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Phila- 
delphia Business  Review,  January  1981).  tax 
tables  can  and  should  t>e  adjusted,  so  that 
the  aflluert  pay  at  least  the  same  share  of 
total  taxes  as  they  do  under  the  current  In- 
come tax.  ::t  cannot  be  over-emphasized  '.hat. 
by  adjustl  ig  the  tax  tables,  a  personal  con- 
sumption tax  can  be  made  as  progressive  as 
desired. 

ConversI  on  to  a  progressive  consvmptlon 
tax.  there!  ore.  would  not  favor  the  wealthy: 
It  would,  hoa-ever.  favor  saving  at  all  In- 
come lev9l  I.  During  the  recent  tax -cut  debate 
In  Congreis  we  were  told  that  Income  taxes 
on  the  aff  uent  should  be  cut  to  enable  the 
wealthy  tc  save  more.  Yet  perh^s  the  most 
Important  weakness  of  the  Reagan  tax  cut  Is 
that  It  d  >es  not  distinguish  between  the 
affluent  si  tver  and  the  affluent  consumer; 
both  recel  ve  the  Identical  tax  cut  If  they 
have  the  i  ame  Income.  How  such  a  tax  cut 
has  been  tiade  to  appear  pro-saving  is  surely 
a  triumph  of  Imagery  over  substance. 

The  key  feature  of  a  progressive  consump- 
tion tax  III  that  It  m&kes  precisely  this  dis- 
tinction b 'tween  the  affluent  saver  and  con- 
sumer. TT  e  wealthy  individual  can  reduce 
his  tax  bi.rden,  but  only  to  the  degree  that 
he  actual!  y  saves.  The  affluent  person  who 
chooses  to  consume  would  not  receive  a  tax 
cut.  The  9  i.me  distinction  would  be  made  at 
every  Incone  level;  the  high  saver  would  al- 
ways pay  less  tax  than  the  low  saver  of 
identical  Income. 

To  stun:  narlze :  there  is  a  tax  policy  that 
promotes  tavlng  and  growth  without  sacri- 
ficing equity,  but  It  is  not  the  Kemp-Roth- 
Reagan  tai  rut.  Con-erslon  of  the  inco-ne  tax 
to  an  equi  Jly  progressive  personal  consump- 
tion tax  V  ould  raise  capital  formation,  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
average  w  irker.  The  mistake  of  Kemp-Roth 
should  no  t  obscure  the  Importance  of  this 
altematlvi '  tax  policy  to  the  performance  of 
the  econoi  ny. 

While  tl  le  consumption  tax  alms  at  long- 
term  growth  for  the  who'e  economy,  enter- 
prise zone  >  aim  at  economic  development  of 
low-Income  areas.  By  now.  most  are  aware 
that  Cong  -essman  Jack  Kemo  Is  fond  of  cit- 
ing John  J '.  Kennedy's  tax  cut.  Far  fewer  are 
aware  tha ;.  by  co-sponsoring  the  enterprise 
zone  prop(  sal.  he  Is  paying  hcmage  to  Robert 
P.  Kenned  y. 

In  1967,  Robert  Kennedy  published  To  Seek 
a  New  World.  In  his  chanter.  "Race  and  t^e 
City:  The  Slums  and  Community,"  Kennedy 
wrote: 

"To  rel;  exclusively,  even  primarily,  on 
governmei  t  eflTorts  is  to  Ignore  the  shaping 
traditions  of  American  life  end  no'itl-<!  To 
ignore  the  potential  contribution  of  private 
enterprise  Is  to  flpht  the  war  on  poverty  with 
a  slnele  p  atoon.  while  great  armies  are  left 
to  stand  e  side.  For  private  enterprise  Is  not 
Just  anott  er  part  of  America;  in  a  =li?ni*1- 
cant  sens*  ,  it  Is  the  very  ^Inew  and  strength 
of  Amerlc  i  ...  In  my  Judgment,  the  lack 
of  private  enterprise  participation  Is  the 
principal  :ause  of  our  failure  to  solve  the 
problem  c  f  employment  In  urban  poverty 
areas.  .  .  . 

"The  m(  st  effective  way  to  encourage  new 
enterprise  In  urban  poverty  areas  Is  through 
tax  Inceni  Ives.  The  concept  of  gove'Timent 
Incentives  to  induce  desired  Investments  by 
private  ir  dustry  Is  neither  new  nor  rad- 
ical •  Ve  have  used   the  tax   laws  as  a 


means  of  persuading  private  citizens  and 
enterprises  to  mvest  In  desired  ways,  at  de- 
sired times,  and  in  desired  locations.  .  .  . 

"In  July  of  1967,  I  Introduced  two  bills 
to  provide  tax  Incentives  for  mvestment  in 
poverty  areas  across  the  country.  The  first 
would  provide  tax  credits,  accelerated  de- 
preciation, and  extra  deductions  against  pay- 
roll for  firms  willing  to  locate  new  Industry 
in  or  near  areas  of  low  Income.  The  second 
would  provide  comparable  benefits,  as  well 
as  low-interest  loans,  for  firms  construct- 
ing low-rent  housing  In  the  same  areas.  The 
provisions  of  these  bills  are  complex,  but 
their  aim  is  simple:  to  give  the  same  kind  of 
benefits  to  Industry  locating  In  areas  of  pov- 
erty as  we  give  to  Industry  locating  In  for- 
eign countries  .  .  ."  (p.  41-44). 

It  l3  time  for  enterprise  zonei  to  become 
the  centerpiece  of  a  new  anti-poverty  strat- 
egy. 

WHY  REACANOMICS  WILL  NOT  CtJRE  STACPLATIOM 

It  is  no  great  feat  to  subdue  inflation.  If 
one  l.s  permitted  to  generate  a  depression  In 
the  process.  When  a  monetarist  insists  that 
relentless  tight  monetary  policy  will  even- 
tually bring  down  inflation,  no  one  shculd 
bother  to  dispute  him.  The  problem  is  not 
to  brine!,  down  inflation,  but  to  bring  down 
inflation  without  raising  unemployment  In 
the  process. 

.'.  i"!  also  no  great  feat  to  stimulate  growth 
through  a  tax  cut  (whether  It  Is  called  a 
"Keyneslan"  or  "supply  side"  tax  cut  will  not 
trouble  the  consumer  or  businessman).  If 
one  Is  permitted  to  worsen  inflation  in  the 
process.  When  a  "supply-slder"  Insists  that 
sharp  tax  cuts  will  generate  growth  and  re- 
duce unemployment,  no  one  should  bother 
to  dispute  his  claim.  The  problem  Is  not  to 
raise  growth  and  employment,  but  to  do  so 
without  accelerating  inflation. 

The  Reagan  Administration  explains  Its 
policy  quite  simply:  monetarism  is  assigned 
to  subdue  inflation,  and  tax  cuts  to  achieve 
growth.  Hence.  It  Is  asserted  both  inflation 
and  unemployment  can  be  reduced  slmul- 
taneou<-Iy;  tight  money  will  reduce  Inflation, 
while  tax  cuts  will  reduce  unemployment.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  so  cheerful  a  dichotomy 
does  not  withstand  scrutiny. 

How.  It  unfortunately  must  be  asked,  will 
tight  money  subdue  Inflation?  One  reply  Is  to 
reach  for  the  well-known  aphorism:  "Infla- 
tion is  too  much  money  chnslng  too  few 
goods."  Having  cited  the  aphorism.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  will  not  be  asked  exactly  what 
happens  as  s:on  as  less  money  is  made  avail- 
able to  "chase  goods." 

Another  reply  Is  to  cite  historical  evidence 
for  the  relationship  between  the  growth  rate 
of  the  money  supply  and  the  Inflation  rate. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate  that,  as  a 
general  empirical  proposition,  the  Inflation 
rate  Is  usually  low  when  money  growth  is 
low,  and  high  when  money  growth  is  high. 
Once  again,  it  is  hoped  that  the  question 
will  not  be  asked:  But  what  happens  to  an 
economy  that  begins  with  high  inflation  and 
money  growth,  and  then  reduces  the  money 
growth? 

These  replies  to  questions  about  tight 
money  and  inflation,  however  inadequate, 
are  a  great  comfort  to  many  citizens.  To  the 
business  manoger  facing  cost  increases.  It 
must  be  reassuring  to  know  tl>at  the  Federal 
Reserve  In  Washington  somehow  will  take 
care  of  Inflation.  To  wage  and  salary  workers 
at  all  levels,  it  Is  reassuring  to  believe  that 
pay  Increases,  ^owever  much  in  excess  of 
productivity  Improvements,  will  not  be  in- 
flationary so  long  as  the  Fed  does  its  job. 

Nevertheless,  common  sense  has  a  way  of 
intruding.  Over  the  past  few  years,  the  aver- 
age large  corporation  has  granted  a  pay  in- 
crease near  10  percent  while  productivity 
(output  per  man^'our)  has  advanced  an- 
nually by  1  percent.  The  result  has  been  a 
unit  cost  Increase  of  9  percent.  The  manager 
facing  such   a   cost   Increase   must   exercise 


great  Imagination  to  persuade  himself  that 
the  Fed  will  take  care  of  Inflation.  He  knows 
he  must  raise  his  average  price  at  least  9  per- 
cent to  cover  his  cost  Increase.  No  matter 
how  often  he  tells  himself  that  Inflation  la 
"too  much  money  chasing  too  few  goods." 
he  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  costs  must 
be  covered. 

Nor  can  the  worker  afford  to  Ignore  the 
recent  trend  In  price  Increases  when  he 
presses  for  a  wage  advance,  Individually  or 
through  his  union.  If  last  year's  inflation 
rate  was  9  percent.  It  Is  only  prudent  to 
project  this  rate  forward  Into  the  future. 
This  year's  wage  Increase  must  at  least  cover 
the  projected  price  Increase,  or  the  worker 
wUl  fall  behind. 

Thus,  a  better  aphorism  for  Inflation  la: 
"Wages  chasing  prices,  and  prices  being 
pushed  by  wages."  The  managers  and  work- 
ers who  together  raise  wages  and  prices 
might  be  surprised  to  learn  that  they  would 
promptly  behave  differently  if  only  the  Fed 
in  Washington  tightened  the  money  supply. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  new  mone- 
tarists— sometimes  called  "rational  expecta- 
tions" monetarists — of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration contend.  They  sketch  the  following 
"scenario."  As  soon  as  the  Fed  announces 
its  tight  money  policy,  managers  and  work- 
ers at  each  firm  recognize  that  if  they  don't 
cut  their  own  wage  and  price  Increase,  their 
own  firm's  product  will  be  priced  out  of  the 
market,  sales  and  profits  will  fall,  and  lay- 
offs will  occur.  To  avoid  this  unpleasant 
sequence,  in  advance,  they  will  promptly  cut 
their  own  wage  and  price  increase. 

Ts  this  realistic?  Most  workers  and  man- 
agers sensibly  subscribe  to  the  view  that 
"seeing  Is  believing."  Wage  and  price  Inertia 
Is  almost  as  strong  In  economics  as  New- 
tonian Inertia  Is  in  physics.  Unless  an  im- 
mediate, tangible  penalty  is  present  as  a 
deterrent,  wage  and  price  increases  seldom 
will  decline  significantly  below  their  current 
trend.  The  forecast  that,  in  the  future,  prof- 
its may  fall  and  layoTs  may  occur,  will  rarely 
persuade  workers  and  managers. 

When  tight  money  collides  with  high 
prices  propelled  by  inertia,  it  is  too  true  that 
sales  and  profits  will  fall,  and  layoffs  occur. 
"Old-school  monetarists."  like  Milton  Fried- 
man, do  not  deny  this  consequence.  Unlike 
the  neiv  monetarl.st  optimists,  they  simply 
argue  that  the  pain  of  recea^on  and  unem- 
ployment is  a  price  worth  paying  to  subdue 
Inflation.  It  is  noteworthy,  of  course,  that 
few  advocates  of  price  stability  through  un- 
employment personally  will  bear  the  costs  of 
their  strategy. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  Reagan  advisors 
trv  to  shift  attention  from  tight  money  to  tax 
cuts,  insisting  that  supply  side  tax  policy 
will  prevent  the  unemployment.  Of  this  they 
may  be  right.  But  thev  miss  the  crucial 
point.  If  the  stimulus  of  tax  cuts  does  turn 
out  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  contrac- 
tionary effect  of  tlsht  money,  then  there  will 
be  no  rise  in  unemployment:  but  there  will 
also  be  no  reduction  in  Inflation. 

There  Is  no  magic  link  between  tl?ht  mone- 
tarv  policy  by  the  Fed  and  smaller  waste 
and  price  Increases  by  thousands  of  firms. 
Only  by  affecting  the  decisionmaking  of 
managers  and  workers  can  monetary  policy 
affect  Inflation.  Experience  confirms  common 
sense:  tight  monetary  policy  brings  down 
inflation  only  very  gradually,  and  only  by 
inflicting  a  verv  high  economic  and  social 
cost  on  the  nation.  Every  time  it  has  been 
tried— 1970.  1974.  1980 — the  result  always 
has  been  the  same:  higher  unemplovment. 
recession,  and  only  a  pitifully  small  decline 
ii  inflation.  In  the  face  of  such  evidence, 
the  faith  of  the  new  monetarists  is  astonish- 
ing if  not  inspiring. 

A   TAX-BA^ED   IVrOMFS   POLICT    (TIP)    TO   REDTTCE 
INFLATION  WITHOtrr  RECESSION 

The  Achilles  heel  of  the  Reagan  policy  Is 
that  it  refuses  to  apply  direct  pressure  to 
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the  price  and  wage  decisions  of  large  cor- 
porations. Most  critics  long  have  accepted 
the  necessity  of  such  pressure.  The  key  is- 
sue 1b:  How  can  such  pressure  best  be  ap- 
plied? 

At  one  extreme  are  voluntary  guidelines, 
rhe  Carter  AdnUnlstratlon  discovered,  too 
late,  that  they  are  no  match  lor  the  power- 
ful Inertia  of  a  9  percent  inflation.  At  the 
other  extreme  are  wage  and  price  controls. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  firmness,  but 
lack  automatic  flexibility.  This  paper  there- 
fore win  advocate  a  mechanism  between  the 
two  extremes — stronger  than  guidelines,  yet 
more  flexible  than  controls:  a  tax  Incentive 
on  large  corporations  to  reduce  price  and 
wage  increases.  This  approach,  first  offered 
In  1971  by  Professor  Sidney  Welntraub  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Profes- 
sor Henry  Wallich.  then  of  Yale  (now  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve)  Is  called  a  "tax-based  In- 
comes policy  (TIP). 

The  TIP  approach  actively  was  cham- 
pioned by  the  late  Arthur  Okun  of  the 
Brookings  Institution.  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  during  the 
Johnson  Administration.  A  growing  num- 
ber of  economists  have  expressed  support  for 
the  TIP  approach.  According  to  the  final 
Economic  Report  of  the  previous  Adminis- 
tration, we  are  told  that  TIP  would  have 
been  seriously  considered  In  1981.  Unfor- 
tunately. If  true,  this  fact  was  an  extrem?r.' 
well-kept  secret  during  the  presidential 
campaign.  ,  probably  because  the  public 
might  well  have  wondered  why  a  delay  of 
four  years  had  been  necessary. 

In  my  view,  one  feature  of  the  original 
TIP  proposal  has  prevented  its  being  adopted 
by  many  supporters  of  wage-price  policy 
Under  the  original  proposal,  a  tax  penalty 
would  be  levied  on  a  large  corporation  if  It 
exceeded  the  national  wage  guldepost.  No 
similar  penalty  for  exceeding  a  correspond- 
ing price  guldepost  was  Included.  Advocates 
at  TIP  argued  that  prices  closely  follow  costs. 
and  therefore,  price  increases  would  decline 
automatically  with  wage  Increases,  so  that 
a  price  penalty  was  not  necessary  The  exclu- 
sion was  recommeended  to  simplify  admin- 
i.stration. 

Fortunately,  this  asymmetry  can  be  easily 
remedied — It  Is  by  no  means  fundamental  to 
TIP.  As  Arthur  Okun  ar-'ued  persusisively.  a 
TIP  win  only  be  judged  to  be  equitable  if 
it  is  symmetrical  on  prices  and  wages.  Such 
a  symmetrical  price-wage  TIP  is  offered  here 
It  is  time  to  lay  to  rest,  once  and  for  all.  the 
fear  that  a  TIP  must  be  biased  against  la- 
bor. The  TIP  set  out  below  would  establish 
price  and  wage  guldeposts  and  impoise  a  tax 
penalty  on  any  large  corporation  that  ex- 
ceeded either. 

Although  the  original  TIP  proposal  erred 
in  excluding  a  price  penalty.  It  contained 
another  feature  of  great  importance  that  has 
been  forgotten  In  some  recent  TIP  proposals. 
That  feature  was  the  limiting  of  TIP  to  large 
corporations — perhaps  the  largest  2.000 — 
thereby  exempting  literally  millions  of 
smaller  corporations,  partnerships,  and  pro- 
prietorships troxn.  any  compliance  cost,  and 
the  IRS  from  the  necessity  of  auditing  them. 
The  largest  2.000  coroorations  constitute 
roughly  half  the  ONP  of  the  economv.  They 
set  the  pattern  for  waee  and  price  Increases. 
The  point  that  John  Kenneth  GalbraUh  has 
long  emphasized  concerning  wage-and-prlce 
controls  Is  equally  relevant  to  TIP:  prac- 
ticality calls  for  limiting  the  price-wage 
policy  to  perhaps  2  000  laree  corporations. 

While  the  administrative  merit  of  such 
limitation  should  be  clear,  the  political  merit 
also  Rhoiild  tint  go  unnoticed.  Wheii  the 
Carter  Administration  suggested  that  "real 
wage  Insurance  (RWI)"  be  applied  to  virtu- 
ally all  firms  In  the  economy,  it  naturally 
provoked  the  opposition  of  many  of  the 
thousands  of  medium  and  small  firms  that 


would  have  been  required  to  measure  their 
own  wage  Increases,  complete  forms,  and  be 
subject  to  audit.  There  is  great  political  ad- 
vantage to  a  policy  that  completely  exempts 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  business  firms. 

Of  course.  If  the  policy  promises  a  reward 
to  either  the  firm  or  Its  employees,  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  limit  coverage.  This  raises  what  I  re- 
gard as  the  most  crucial  feature  of  the 
original  TIP  proposal  that  has  been  ignored 
In  some  resent  versions.  That  feature  was  to 
use  a  tax  penalty  on  the  corporation  to  im- 
plement the  incentive. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  many  politicians 
would  prefer  a  tax  reward  to  a  tax  penalty. 
Nor  Is  It  surprising  that  a  previous  adminis- 
tration, having  courageously  offered  volun- 
tary guidelines,  should  then  confine  itself  to 
proposing  tax  reward  rather  than  penalties 
(in  "real  wage  insurance."  and  in  the  final 
Economic  Report) .  The  consequence  of  such 
political  courage  was  evident  in  November. 
1980. 

In  my  view,  a  TIP  that  uses  only  tax  re- 
wards will  fall,  discredit  the  IIP  approach, 
and  subject  its  allegedly  politically  astute 
architects  to  a  repeat  of  the  November  1980 
debacle.  The  powerful  inertia  of  infiatlon 
requires  strong  medicine.  Only  a  stiff  tax 
penalty  on  the  transgressing  large  corpora- 
tion can  provide  it.  The  original  TIP  clearly 
recognized  this.  A  tax  reward  may  provide  a 
useful  supplement  to  the  penalty  on  the 
corporation;  it  cannot  substitute  for  It.  Con- 
venient rationalizations  to  avoid  recom- 
mending a  tax  penalty  wlU  be  developed. 
They  should  be  viewed  with  skepticism.  Will 
the  public  entrust  Itself  to  still  another  ad- 
ministration that  refuses  to  pledge  a  stiff 
penalty  for  large  corporations  that  engage  In 
Inflationary  price  and  wage  behavior? 

An  example  will  illustrate  a  price-wage 
TIP  limited  to  the  largest  corporations.  To- 
day, pay  increases  average  9  percent;  produc- 
tivity Increases.  1  percent;  price  Increases. 
8  percent.  Suppose  Congress  amends  the  cor- 
porate Income  tax  law  and  establishes  an 
Initial  price  guldepost  of  4  psrccnt  (in  prac- 
tice a  different  price  guldepost  might  be 
established  for  each  major  economic  sector) ; 
and  wage  guldepost  of  5  percent  (the  wage 
guldepost  should  exceed  the  price  guldepost 
by  the  expected  growth  rate  of  productivity) . 
Because  the  purpose  of  TIP  is  not  to  raise 
revenue,  assume  the  base  corporate  tax  rate 
for  all  corporations  (covered  and  non -cov- 
ered by  TIP)  Is  reduced  to  36  percent  (from 
its  current  46  percent)  when  TIP  Is  Intro- 
duced. 

If  a  corporation  covered  by  TIP  matches 
the  guideposts.  raising  its  average  wage 
5  percent,  and  average  price  4  percent,  it 
will  enjoy  the  same  36  percent  tax  rate  as 
uncovered  firms.  If  it  instead  exceeds  the 
wage  guldepost  by  1  percent.  Its  tax  rate 
for  that  year  would  rise  5  percent;  if  it  also 
exceeds  the  price  guldepost  by  1  percent. 
Its  tax  rate  would  rise  another  5  percent. 
Thus,  the  large  corporation  that  sets  a 
(6  percent,  5  percent)  wage-price  combina- 
tion would  face  a  46  percent  tax  rate;  (7  per- 
cent. 6  oercent)  would  result  in  a  56  percent 
tax  rate;  and  persisMng  in  todav's  (9  per- 
cent. 8  oercent)  combination  would  result 
In  a  76  oercent  tax  rate. 

If  TtP  succeeds  in  reducing  wage  increases 
to  near  5  percent,  and  price  Increases  to 
near  4  percent,  then  Congress  should  reduce 
the  guldeposts.  Eventually,  the  orice  eulde- 
post  should  be  set  at  0  percent,  and  the 
wage  guldeoost  equal  to  expected  produc- 
tivity prowth  (1  percent  in  this  examole. 
but  hoDPfuUv  2  f>ercent  or  3  percent  If  poli- 
cies such  as  the  consumption  tax  raise  pro- 
ductivity growth) . 

In  contrast  to  the  monetarist  strategy, 
at  the  time  of  the  wage  and  price  decision. 
manaTemen*.  wof'd  'a"?  a  c?"*p'n  tan'^b'e 
oenaltv  for  exceeding  the  guideiosts.  While 
monetarism  relies  on  the  uncertain  promise 


of  a  future  fall  In  sales  to  deter  Inflationary 
Increases.  TIP  relies  on  an  absolutely  certain 
tax  penalty  that  will  follow  unequivocally, 
regardless  of  the  future  behavior  of  the 
economy. 

In  contrast  to  wage  and  price  controls, 
TIP  permits  automatic  fiexlblliiy,  and  main- 
tains decentralized  wage  and  price  decision- 
making. The  TIP  penalties  are  intended  to 
be  "stiff,  but  not  prohibitive."  Olven  the 
tax  schedule,  any  corporation  that  chooses 
to  exceed  the  guideposts  would  be  free  to 
do  so.  and  pay  the  resulting  tax  The  result 
of  any  collective  bargaining  agreement  would 
be  automatically  valid.  Any  management 
that  believes  that  its  specific  situation  war- 
rants exceeding  the  guldepost  would  not 
have  to  persuade  a  pay  board  or  price  com- 
mission of  the  merits  of  its  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  like  controls.  TIP 
would  require  each  large  corporation  to 
compute  Its  average  wage  and  price  Increase. 
New  IRS  regulations  Instructing  firms  on 
acceotable  computation  methods  would  be 
required.  A  sample  of  firms  would  be  audited. 

The  difficulties  of  such  computation  and 
audit  should  not  be  minimized.  But  neither 
should  they  be  exaggerated.  Only  the  largest 
2.000  corporations  would  be  Involved.  The 
accounting  and  tax  deoartments  of  these 
firms  would  be  well  equinned  to  handle  the 
task  .Although  each  firm  often  produces 
many  products,  a  representative  sample 
would  suffice  (samollng  was  utilized  under 
the  Carter  Administration's  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability) . 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  meas- 
uring the  average  price  increase  is  much 
more  difficult  than  measuring  the  average 
pay  Increase  at  a  firm.  This  argument  was 
one  reason  some  TIP  advocates  excluded 
prices.  On  reflection,  it  is  not  clear  that 
it  is  correct.  Quality  and  style  variation 
of  products  maizes  measurement  of  the 
genuine  price  increase  difficult.  But  quality 
variation  of  workers  results  in  the  same 
problem  for  pay  Increases.  In  fact,  while 
many  products  are  identical  from  one  year 
to  the  next,  worker  quality  Is  never  constant 
due  to  on-the-job  experience  and  aging. 

Both  measurements  present  difficulties  in 
prlnciole  and  In  practice.  Yet  perspective 
should  be  retained.  "Perfect"  measurement 
is  not  necessary  for  an  adequate  incentive 
e'^ect.  Suppose,  for  examole.  that  a  firm  can 
■shade"  1  percent  off  its  genuine  price  in- 
crease on  its  tax  return,  and  adequately 
t«efend  its  calculation  to  an  IRS  auditor. 
Nevertheless,  the  firm  retains  the  incen- 
tive to  cut  Its  genuine  wage  or  price  In- 
crease. If  it  can  defend  7  percent  when 
its  true  increase  is  8  percent,  it  will  have 
an  incentive  to  cut  its  true  increase  to 
7  percent,  and  then  reoort  6  percent. 

Similar  sllnpage.  It  should  be  noted.  Is  not 
unVnown  in  our  current  tax  system  without 
TIP.  If  fear  of  such  sllpoaee  had  been  allowed 
to  be  decisive,  neither  the  personal  nor  cor- 
porate Income  taxes  ever  would  have  been 
enacted.  Some  tsx  specialists,  oulte  naturally, 
exhibit  a  pro-rietary  attitude  toward  the 
tax  s-stem.  They  woi'ld  prefer  that  wage- 
price  policy  be  oerformed  elsewhere,  so  that 
"their"  tax  co-^e  need  not  absorb  a  new  com- 
pli'-anon.  Such  a  "-rotecti-e  attitude,  how- 
e-er  un-'erstand^b'e.  carnot  te  Indulged.  Re- 
ducing Inflation  without  recession  Is  too  Im- 
portant to  be  sacrlflced  to  aesthetics  Our 
personal  and  cornorate  taxes,  despite  their 
inadeouacles  and  imperfections,  have  en- 
abled the  fin?nclng  of  needed  "ublic  services. 
So  TIP.  despite  its  measurement  problems. 
can  help  accomplish  a  vital  objective. 

Other  reservations  concerning  a  price  TIP 
can  be  addressed.  It  is  objected,  oulte  prop- 
erly, that  it  would  be  Inequitable  to  tax  a 
firm  comoe'.led  to  raise  its  sales  price  only 
because  the  prices  of  its  purchased  inputs 
have  risen.  One  solution  would  be  to  tax  the 
firm    only    according    to    Its    "value-added" 
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price    Increase.   »n   economic   price   concept 
cmatlcally  suhtracis  jut  the  effert  of 
^  ice^   It  lE  pointed  oat  that  v^rU'.on 
;d  ictivlty  growth  across  sectors  of  the 
r  would  caus^  variation  In  price  In- 
One  solution  would  oe  to  establish 
price  standards  for  diUereut  sectors 
objectively  measured  sector  pro- 
data.  Plaally.  It  Is  noted  that  the 
between    wage,    productivity,    uaU 
,.w*h  that  underpins  the  guldep'jftd 
reliable  over  several  years  than  lr>  a 
One  response  would   be  to  tax 
according  to  their  average  wa?e  or  prlc? 
over    the   past   three   years,   rather 
year.   These,   and  other   lecnnlcal 
of  a  price    HP,  '»re  cxamlnsd  elc«- 
Selrtraan,     ''cb'irance  vs.  a  PrKe  In- 
n  II  TiiX-Bstseil  Incomes  Policy  '  June 

under  a  RTpnt  from  the  Em- 

and  Training  Administration.  U.S. 
i^nt  of  Labor) . 
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conservative     era     will     not    be 
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lleaganomics.  The  monetarist  weapon 
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Inflation  can  do  so  only  kt  applied 

enough  to  bubject  the  economy  to  a 

nged  recession.  If  the  Reagan  tax 

strong  enough  to  prevent  a  mor.e- 
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there  will  bo  a  nee«t  for  an  alterna- 

Unjrortunatelv.  this  does  not  guerante? 

Imaginative,  new  set  of  policies  will 

hkomlng.  Advocacy  of  new  approaches 

iome  risk.  But  even  the  poUtlca.ly 

ihould  recogn'ite  *hat  the  risk  of  advo- 

I  ew  poUcln.-'  niii"it  surely  be  weighed 

;he  risk  of  offering  nothing  new. 

I  aper  advocates  building  the  alterna- 

hree  new  economic  policies.  To  pro- 

t;r^wth  and  productivity  lor  the  whole 

without  sacrlflcing  equity  and  prog- 

,  ths  Income  tax  should  be  reforni.>d 

ogresslve  personal  consumption  (ex- 

)    tax  that  makes  saving  and  In- 

tax  deductible.  To  reduce  unein- 

'.  and  raise  real  wages  In  low  Income 

terprlse  zones — advocated  by  Robert 

edy    In    the    mld-lQSU's — should    o? 

To  reduce  Inflation  without  reces- 

tox-bascd   Incomes  policy   (TIP)    on 

wage  Increases  of  large  corporatlo.i3 

en.\cted. 

'eaturcj    of    the   TIP   policy — the 

ocus  of  this  paper — deserve  empha- 

issure  strength,  the  key  Ingredient 

package  should  be  a  stiff  tax  pen- 

li  large  corporation  to  the  degree  It 

the  price  or  wage  guidepost.  To  as- 

ity,    the   tax   penalty  should   apply 

to   both   excessive   nrlce   and 

nfcreases.   To   reduce   compliance   and 

Isi  ratlve   cost.   TIP  should  be   llmlteU 

1  »rgest  corporations   (rerhaps  2.000). 

ty  win,  before  very  long,  present 

we  have  the  creativity  to  seize  It.e 
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T][E  IMPERIAL  JUDICIARY 


HAST.  Mr.  President.  I  would  lik*» 

bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 

the   most   recent   Issue   of   the 

Schlafly  Report  dated  Septem- 


1  irticle,  entitled  "It's  Time  to  Re- 

e  Imperial  Judiciary,"  discusses 

the  areas  in  which  the  Federal 

has  overstepped  the  limits  of 

authority  in  our  separation  of 

Jsystem.  As  chairman  of  the  Judl- 

^ubcommittee   on   Separation   of 

I  am   deeply  concerned   about 

;'ar>''s  usurpation  of  congres- 

flower. 


The  most  egregious  example  of  the 
judiciary  usurping  the  policymaking 
role  reserved  to  Congress  is  in  the  area 
of  court-ordered  school  bus'ng  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  ruciai  balance. 
It  is  worth  noting  the  results  of  the 
Sindlinger  survey  cited  by  this  article. 
According  to  the  survey.  81  percent  of 
Americans  favor  congressional  efforts  to 
withdraw  jurisdiction  from  Federal 
courts  over  cases  involving  issues  such 
as  busing. 

I  have  introduced  S.  1647,  a  bill  that 
would  witlidraw  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
inferior  P'ederal  courts  to  issue  orders 
requiring  the  assignment  or  transporta- 
tion of  pubhc  school  students  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  racial  balance.  As 
this  article  points  out: 

Congress'  power  to  withdraw  Jurisdiction 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  unique  Ameri- 
can system  of  checks  and  balances.  With- 
drawing Jurisdiction  from  tlie  Supreme  and 
other  Federal  courts  Is  the  proper  check  by 
which  Congress  can  balance  the  syate-n 
whsn  the  judicial  branch  assumes  too  much 
power. 

This  article  in  the  PhyUis  Schlafly 
Report  also  discusses  the  possibility  of 
electing  Federal  judges.  This  idea  has 
not  been  given  as  much  consideration 
by  scholars  in  recent  years,  but  it  is 
worth  noting  as  a  reflection  of  the  de- 
gree of  dissatisfaction  felt  over  the  ir- 
responsible behavior  of  many  Federal 
judges. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  ar- 
ticle is  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
public  dialog  on  the  problem  of  re- 
forming the  Federal  judiciary,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
It's  Tuck  To  Rxtork  tbs  "Iupebial" 
Jttdiciakt 

A  few  years  ago,  we  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
from  the  Wutergate  reporters  about  the  dan- 
ger to  democracy  from  the  "Imperial  Presi- 
dency"— that  Is,  from  a  President  and  White 
House  staff  who  thought  they  were  above  the 
law  and  could  do  whatever  they  pleased. 
After  many  months  of  hanunerlng  by  the 
media,  a  President  resigned,  dozens  of  Fed- 
eral employees  went  to  Jail,  and  all  threats 
from  that  source  were  thoroughly  elimi- 
nated. 

We  don't  hear  anything  In  the  national 
media  about  "the  Imperial  Judiciary,"  yet 
the  Supreme  Court  has  forced  decisions 
down  the  throats  of  the  American  people 
which  coiUd  never  be  approved  In  the  demo- 
cratic process,  notably  In  the  areas  of  forced 
busing  and  prayer  In  public  schools. 

Over  the  past  40  years,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  set  iteelf  up  as  a  super-legislature  and 
handed  down  many  decisions  which  offend 
the  majority  of  Americans.  These  Include  or- 
dering forced  busing,  abolishing  prayer  and 
the  Ten  Commandments  from  the  public 
schools  unleashing  pornography,  abolishing 
capital  punishment  and  other  deterrents  to 
crime.  Interfering  with  tbe  election  process, 
and  dismantling  our  Internal  security.  The 
most  shocking  of  all  such  decisions  was 
Roe  V.  Wade  In  1973  which  Invented  the 
-'constltutluntU  right"  of  a  woman  to  kill  her 
unborn  baby. 

Some  lower  Federal  courts  have  become 
even  mere  carried  away  with  delusions  of 
their  own  power.  The  Supreme  Court  Itseif 
had  to  overrule  such  extreme  Federal  district 
court  usurpations  as  ordering  the  registra- 
tion and  drafting  of  women  when  men  are 
registered   and  drafted   (overruled  In  Rost- 


ker  V.  Ooldbfrji)  and  orderlrg  the  payment 
of  tax  funds  for  abortions  even  though  Con- 
gres'j  had  forbidden  It  (overruled  In  Hiirrit  v. 
McRae).  Other  tyrannical  Federal  district 
courts  have  gotten  away  with  taking  over 
the  day-to-day  running  of  a  public  schoc.l 
system,  and  of  a  prison  system,  and  of  the 
political  reapportionment  of  legislative  dis- 
tricts. 

Although  tlie  Constitution  assigns  "all"' 
Federal  legislative  power  to  the  Congress, 
and  reserves  to  the  states  and  to  the  people 
all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment.  the  Fede-a!  courts  have  presumed 
to  legislate  in  a  wide  rarge  of  areas  In  which 
they  have  no  proper  authority  or  compe- 
tence. After  some  judges  are  appointed,  they 
think  they  have  been  annclnted.  The  prob- 
lem Is  what  to  do  about  the  activist  Federal 
Judges  who  havp  no  respect  for  the  restraints 
that  are  supposed  to  Mmlt  tholr  pow^r. 

The  greatness  of  our  American  system  of 
constitutional  government  Is  that  It  Is  ba.sed 
on  a  unique  and  Ingenious  system  of  Inter- 
lacing checks  and  balances.  Laws  are  passed 
by  A  niajorlty  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
b'lt  can  be  vetoed  by  tue  President,  bit  can 
be  effectively  repassed  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority o'  both  Ho'Jses.  .Similar  balancing 
mechanisms  exist  for  treaties  appointment?, 
constitutional  amendments,  etc. 

But  where  are  the  checks  on  Judicial  usur- 
pation? Where  are  th?  Irstltutlonal  bal- 
ances? Can  democratic  government  survive? 
Must  we  endure  government  by  judges  ap- 
pointed for  life — or  can  we  once  again  have 
government  by  elected  representatives? 

PUBUC  OPINXOW  OF  JTTDiClAHY 

A  lecent  public  opinion  survey  conducted 
by  SIndllnger  and  Company  of  Media.  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  Herlba^  Foundation  ehcws 
that  the  American  people  are  far  ahead  of 
the  politicians  on  this  Issue.  Tne  people  are 
ready  and  eager  to  cut  the  power  of  the  Im- 
perial Jiidlclary.  Here  are  some  of  the  star- 
tling results  of  the  SIndllnger  survey: 

(1)  68  percent  of  Americana  want  Federal 
judges  to  run  for  election. 

(2)  74  percent  believe  Federal  judges 
should  be  reconfirmed  periodically. 

(3)  81  percent  favor  Congressional  efforts 
to  withdraw  jurisdiction  from  Federal  courts 
cases  Involving  issues  such  as  busing. 

(4)  62  percent  would  prefer  to  have  a  sen- 
sitive issue  such  as  busing,  abortion,  arid 
voluntary  prayer  decided  In  state  courts 
ratlier  than  In  Federal  courts. 

(6)  86  percent  believe  that  Congress 
should  review  the  rulings  of  Federal  Judges 
to  ensure  that  they  do  not  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Constitution. 

(8)  80  percent  believe  that  only  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  should 
be  permitted  to  declare  a  Federal  or  state  law 
unconstitutional. 

(7)  55  percent  believe  that  Congress 
should  be  allowed  to  overturn  a  Supreme 
Court  ruling  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote. 

(8)  64  percent  favor  limiting  the  author- 
ity of  Federal  regulatory  agencies  to  Initiate 
lawsuits  against  businesses  and  citizens. 

(9)  77  percent  say  the  Federal  Judiciary 
does  not  represent  their  personal  views. 

THE  PSOBUEM  OF  LIFE  TENUKE 

In  the  election  of  November  1980,  the 
American  peonle  brought  about  landmark 
changes  In  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government.  But 
the  J"dlclal  branch  remains  untouched,  even 
though  It  Is  the  Federal  courts  which  have 
done  so  many  of  the  thlnga  about  which 
voters  are  angry. 

The  reason  why  Supreme  Court  justices 
feel  tree  to  hand  down  pseudo-Ieglslatlve, 
unnopular  decisions  and  then  Ignore  public 
outraee  la  that  all  Federal  Judges,  including 
Supreme  Court  justices,  enjoy  life  tenure. 
They  do  not  have  to  run  for  reelection:  they 
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do  not  have  to  be  reconfirmed:  they  have 
lifetime  job  security  no  matter  how  unwise 
or  unpopular  their  decisions  are. 

The  American  voters  repudiated  Jimmy 
Carter's  Administration  and  policies  In  the 
election  of  1980  But  President  Carter  ap- 
pointed 265  Federal  district  and  appellate 
court  judge?.  That  Ic  35  percert  of  the  Fed- 
eral court,  judges  on  the  bench  today,  and 
they  wlU  be  writing  the  Carter  poUdes  Into 
our  laws  for  the  next  30  years. 

If  the  American  people  disapprove  of  Ron- 
ald Reagan  s  policies  they  can  throw  him  out 
of  office  after  lour  jear,.  We  can  change  our 
Congressmen  after  only  two  year.s.  But  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  E'andra  O'Connor  oould 
b"?  making  unpopular  law  for  the  next  30 
years.  The  nomination  of  Sand''*  O'Connor 
to  the  0.8.  Supreme  Court  provides  a  perfect 
opportunity  to  arouse  the  nation  to  restore  a 
proper  balance  of  powers  among  tiie  ihree 
brancbet  of  cur  Federal  Government. 

President  Dwlght  Elsenhower  appointed 
Ear!  Wa;-rea  and  Wllllarp  Brennan  as  Jus- 
tices of  the  VJb.  Supreme  Court.  Later.  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  told  friends  thp.t  he  regret- 
ted the  Warren  appointment  more  than  any- 
thing he  ever  did.  If  Elsennower  had  lived 
longer,  he  wou:d  have  regretted  Brennan 
even  more.  Elsenhower  had  only  elghv  years 
ah  President.  b->t  Earl  Warren  sper.t  16  years 
on  the  Court  and  Brennan  has  been  there 
25  years,  wielding  tremendous  p>ower  against 
almost  everythlnp  Elsenhower  stood  for. 

How  did  President  Eisenhower  get  conned 
Into  making  such  Important  appointments 
that  he  v/ould  regret  all  his  life?  The  Warren 
appointment  resulted  from  a  rash  political 
promise  made  during  the  Republican  Na- 
tional PotiTenilon  (because  Cfl'lom'.a  Gov- 
ernor Warren  controlled  the  largest  single 
bloc  of  delegates)  Elsenhower  appointed 
Brennan  on  the  basis  of  Inaccurate  Infor- 
mation about  Brennan's  vievre. 

The  Sandra  O'Connor  appointment  re- 
c-ilted  both  irozr.  a  rash  campaign  promise 
and  from  false  Information  about  her  long 
pro-abortion  record.  President  Reagan  was 
never  told  that  -Sandra  O'Connor,  v/hen  she 
served  on  the  Defense  Uopartment  advisory 
committee  called  DACO-WITS.  Initiated  and 
sponsored  a  resolution  on  Apt  11  3.  1975.  urg- 
ing the  repeal  of  tne  laws  that  exempt  wom- 
en from  mtl'tar.-  combot.  In  sunportlng  the 
extremist  goal  of  assigning  women  t?  combat 
duty.  O  Connoi  placed  herself  contrary  to  the 
position  of  Congress,  of  the  President,  of  the 
niajorlty  of  the  present  Supreme  Court,  of 
the  Republican  Ptatiorm,  and  of  the  wishes 
of  the  overn-helnr.ng  roRjorlty  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Justice  Wmiarri  O.  Douglas  was  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  because  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  wanted  to  replace  what 
he  called  the  "nine  old  wen'  with  youthful 
liberal  justices.  Douglas  outlived  Roosevelt 
and  stayed  on  the  Court  for  36  years  'writing 
1.200  opinions.) .  through  the  fourth  term  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  terms  of  Presi- 
dents Harry  Truman,  Dwlght  Ei,senhower, 
John  Konneay,  Lyndon  Johnson,  Ulchsrd 
Nixon,  aid  O^ra'ti  Ford. 

Douglas  pr-ijudlce  against  rellglori  was  so 
Intense  that  be  even  questioned  the  consti- 
tutionality of  chaplains  In  the  armed  services 
and  the  words  "In  God  We  Trist"  on  our 
•noney.  His  decisions  and  behavior  were  so 
objectionable  that,  at  one  time,  Congressman 
Qerald  Ford  trlevl  to  have  Douglas  Impeached 
because  of  his  money  dealings  with  Los  Vegas 
gamblers    Ford's  proposa'  was  unsuccessful. 

Four  times  Justice  Douglas  took  a  wife  'Tor 
better  or  worse  .  .  .  until  death  do  us  part." 
ile  -ilvorced  three  of  his  wives.  Yet,  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  locked  In  a  Juclclal  embrace 
with  Justice  Douglas  on  the  Supreme  Cou:t, 
for  better  or  worse,  no  matter  how  had  his 
decisions  or  his  orlvate  life,  iintu  he  was  close 
to  death. 

Five  of  the  cuirent  Supreme  Court  Justices 
are  over  age  72.  Tiiai's  why  many  people  are 


dismayed  at  the  Idea  of  giving  life  tenure  on 
the  Supreme  Court  to  someone  who  Is  out  of 
step  with  the  pro-family,  pro-life  policies  on 
which  Ronald  Reagan  was  elected. 

COPING    WTTH    JtTDICIAI.    IJStTaPATION 

As  the  American  people  have  been  con- 
1  routed  with  one  decision  after  another  in- 
volving judicial  usurpation  of  legislative 
functions,  the  usual  respo^^se  has  been  to  try 
to  overturn  them  by  coustltutiona'  amend- 
ments. That  has  not  been  a  satlsf.w:tort-  rem- 
edy. Amending  the  Constitution  Is  a  lor.g- 
drawn-out  procedure  and  requires  super-ma- 
jorities at  each  step  of  the  process.  Why 
should  the  people  have  to  shoulder  this  bur- 
den when  the  fault  was  the  abuse  ot  power 
by  the  Federal  judges? 

Furthermore,  resorting  to  ooiisLltutlanal 
amendments  to  overturn  wrong  Federal  court 
rulings  Implies  that  the  decisions  were  legiti- 
mate exercises  of  judicial  authority  The 
court  decisions  should  not  be  cloaked  In  that 
mantle  of  legitimacy  when  often  they  do  not 
deserve  it. 

Nor  Is  It  b  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the 
Constitution  provides  a  process  for  Impeach- 
ment of  Judges.  That  Is  a  political  'jfipractl- 
cablUty.  If  Congress  tried  to  Impeach  every 
Federal  judge,  or  even  every  Supreme  Court 
jiistice,  who  abused  his  power,  Congress 
would  have  little  time  left  for  anything  eLse. 

The  siiort-term  solution  for  the  problem  of 
the  Imperial  Judiciary  Is  for  Congress  to 
withdraw  jurisdiction  from  the  Federal  courts 
In  those  sensitive  areas  where  decisions  hive 
offended  either  the  separation  of  powers  prin- 
ciple or  the  majority  of  the  American  people, 
or  both.  The  long-term  solution  for  Judicial 
usurpation  is  to  cut  the  power  of  all  Federal 
judges  by  eliminating  their  lifetime  tenure 
which  (like  Samson's  hair)  is  the  source  of 
their  power 

ELECT    FEDESAI.    JCTDGES 

The  most  effective  remedy  for  bad  Federal 
court  appointments  and  dectslons  Is  to  re- 
quire all  Federal  judges  and  .Suprer?e  Court 
Justices  to  stand  for  reelection  as  mo^t  state 
court  judges  do.  This  would  require  a  con- 
stitutional amendment — but  one  amendment 
would  take  cart-  of  all  the  abuses  at  the  same 
time.  An  amendment  to  Article  IIJ.  that 
would  require  elections  along  the  lines  of  the 
successful  "Missouri  Plan,"  would  be  a  loas- 
positive  step  toward  ending  judicial  usurpa- 
tion and  restoring  the  proper  balance  of 
powers  between  the  three  branches  of  our 
governm^at. 

This  coiFtructlve  suggestion  was  made  re- 
cently by  Jules  Gerard,  professor  of  constitu- 
tional law  at  Washington  Oalverslt.y  Law 
School  In  St.  Louis.  Gerard  suggests  that 
Federal  judicial  appointments  be  for  a  term 
of  six  years  only.  Each  Supreme  (3ourt  Justlr-e 
and  Pedei-al  court  judge  would  then  1>»  on  the 
ballot  ever>'  sixth  year  In  the  form,  "Shall  he 
be  retailed?"  The  electlotis  wo'iic  ta)ce  place 
at  the  Congressional  elections. 

Supreme  Court  justices  and  judges  o^  th*" 
circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columoia  would  be  on  the  ballot  nailcnwidc. 

Judges  of  other  circuit  and  district  courts 
would  be  on  the  ballot  In  the  areas'  covered 
by  their  respective  courts.  A  method  would  be 
devised  to  assure  that  not  all  of  the  ludges  of 
any  multi-judge  court  would  be  on  the  ballot 
at  the  same  election.  Any  judge  who  failed  to 
be  retained  would  be  dlsqual^ed  from  bcld- 
li.g  Fedsra.)  ludlclal  office. 

Another  recommendation  which  Gerard 
puts  forth  for  dlscu?8lon  would  pro/lae  for 
the  removal  of  any  judge  censured  by  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  a  short- 
lorm  impeaohment.  Thers  could  ulso  'oe  some 
mechanlsai  to. discipline  (short  of  removal) 
Incompetent,  lazy,  abusive,  or  other  irlsbe- 
havlng  Judges. 

No  doubt  It  will  be  argued  that  such  pro- 
posals. If  adopted,  would  deprive  the  Federal 
courts  of  their  Independence.  But  the  consti- 
tutional role  of  the  judiciary  should  not 


mean  freedom  from  any  restraint.  Federal 
judges  snould  not  be  in  a  ptlvlieged  sanctu- 
ary  wac-re  they  aione.  of  all  piihiic  cmcials.  do 
not  have  to  answer  lor  aouslag  their  power, 
or  wkeic  they  alone  can  wieid  tiiat  power  for 
an  undemocratic  length  of  time  (as  Justice 
WlUiam  O.  Douglas  did  during  the  time  pe- 
riod of  seven  presidential  terms). 

No  state  grants  lifetime  tenure  to  Its 
judges.  As  Gerard  points  out.  "there  is  no 
eviaunce  that  state  judges  f  wh j  must  be 
elected  I  are  leas  able  to  withstand  improper 
p»e»iures.  or  more  U&ely  to  seU  their  souls  to 
tae  devil,  than  Kederai  judges." 

WITHDRAWING     COUSr     JUKISOICTION 

Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  in  recent 
yean  to  withdraw  Jurisdiction  irom  the  t^ed- 
eral  couitb  on  subjects  on  which  the  C.S.  Su- 
preme Court  hanauU  down  highly  unpopular 
^ecislous  such  as  busing,  pornography,  inter- 
nal aectirlty  or  prayer  In  the  public  schools, 
in  1972  the  effort  led  by  Senator  Robert 
Griffin  to  withdraw  jurisdiction  on  busing 
failed  m  the  Senate  by  only  one  vote.  In  l&dO, 
the  Jesse  Helms  Amendment  to  withdraw 
jurisdiction  over  i.>rayer  In  public  schools 
pat-ned  the  Senate,  but  failed  to  come  to  a 
vcte  In  the  House  because  of  the  legislative 
chicanery  practiced  by  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill. 

The  power  of  Congre^  to  withdraw  Juris- 
diction from  the  Federal  courts  comes  from 
ti.e  US.  Constitution.  Article  in.  Section  I 
gives  Congicss  total  power  over  all  Federal 
courts  except  the  Supreme  Court.  Including 
the  power  to  create  them,  to  define  their  ju- 
risdiction, and  to  abolish  them  altogether 
(inereby  leavmg  juolciai  remeaies  to  state 
courts). 

bection  2  of  Artlclt  in  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  make  "exceptlonB"  and  'regula- 
tions" to  the  Supreme  Oourt's  appellate  ju- 
r.sdlction.  This  is  known  as  the  Exceptions 
Clause. 

Lioeral  Congresses  have  often  withdrawn 
Jui'lsdlcilon  irom  the  Federal  courts  on  sub- 
je.:ls  and  Ui  periods  when  the  liberals  did  not 
truct  the  Federal  courts.  Examples  include 
the  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act  of  1932  (whlcn 
withdrew  juri6;llctlon  over  Injunctions  in  la- 
bor disputes),  the  Hiram  Johnson  Acu  of 
!b34  (Which  withdrew  jurisdiction  to  enjoin 
the  coliectica  of  state  taxes  and  to  Interfere 
with  the  enlorcernent  of  state  pubUc  utility 
rates*,  and  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
of  1942  (Which  withdrew  jurisdiction  over 
certain  civil  actions) . 

The  fauprome  (Jcurt  ruled  on  Congress' 
power  to  withdraw  Suprenit  Court  Jurisdic- 
tion In  :ix  parte  McCtirdie  (1868)  sUtlng. 
"we  art  not  at  liberty  to  Inquire  into  the  mo- 
tives of  the  legislature  We  can  only  examine 
into  Its  power  under  the  Constitution;  and 
tue  power  to  make  exceptions  to  the  appel- 
late jjribdlcilou  of  this  Court  is  given  by 
e.'^pieEs  words." 

CONGRESS    8HOVU)    ffSE    ITS    POWli 

Congress'  power  to  withdraw  jurisdiction 
1«  an  essential  part  of  the  unique  American 
s-  stems  of  checks  and  balances  Withdrawing 
jjrisdlctlon  from  the  Suprc-ne  and  other 
rf-deral  courts  Is  the  proper  check  by  which 
C-ongress  can  balance  'he  system  wh«>n  the 
Judicial  braiich  assumes  to"  mjch  power. 

Seme  have  argiiert  that  Congress'  power  to 
withdraw  Jurisdiction  should  not  extend  to 
t-ie  area  of  Supreme  Court  IrterpretaUo:.  of 
•  constitutional  rights  "  But  this  argument 
makes  no  sense  when  a-jplied  to  '  rights" 
which  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  Invented. 

Professor  Jules  Gerard  of  WatMrgt-ra  Unl- 
v?rsity  Law  School  i..i;s'lfl3d  in  t^i"  summer 
o:  1381  be.Vrc  Vli^  Senate  Sui-rommtttee  on 
fre  Coiist'twlou  In  support  L-f  Congres''  ex- 
er-T'nc  1*.^  .-onyltutional  oowe:  to  i-e-rulate 
ar.i  iniire  exceotlons  to  the  lurlsdlction  of 
the  Pfderal  courts.  Symnathlzlnc  wlih  the 
exBSoeratlon.  e-en  the  desman,  of  ti;.«e  who 
,  are  fed  up  with  .he  lnr.perlal  Judicial  y.  Ger- 
ard concluded  that  "any  step,  however  smaU. 
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ho  assert  the  "essential  functions" 
ally    invoke    the    holy    name    of 
ind    balances."    But.    as    Professor 
aptly  pointed  out  In   his   testl- 
surely  Is  ludicrous  to  argue  that 
of  checks  and  balances  can  be 
only  by  reading  out  of  the  Con- 
the  only  explicit  check  on  the  ]u- 
the   Pramers   deliberately   put 
namely,    the    Article    III    power    to 
ctlon. 
ever  was  a  time  for  that  constltu- 
to  be  used,  the  time  Is  now  be- 
Gerard  so  eloquently  stated,   the 
Court  today  Is  "without  allegiance 
e,  except  to  the  principle  of  being 
It  regularly  substitutes  soph- 
logic,  obfuscatlon  for  explanation, 
predilection  for  reasoned  anal- 
oplnlons,   wherein   day   becomes 
up    means   down.    What    It   de- 
many  cases,  are  peremptory  edicts 
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^ind  of  persons  should  be  appointed 

federal   courts,   and   whether   some 

qualifying  test  should  be  applied. 

)f  the  Issues  during  the  1980  presl- 

:ampalgn.    Columns    of    newsprint 

In    denouncing    what    was 

"litmus  test"  of  the  Republican 

adopted  In  Detroit. 

to    such    contrived,    publlclty- 

(iutbursts.  the  Republican  Platform 

require  any  "litmus  teat,"  but  only 

a  pious   hope.   It   said:    "We   will 

the  appointment  of  Judges  at  all 

the   Judiciary   who   respect   tradl- 

fabilly  values  and  the  sanctity  of  In- 

quman  life." 

t  Carter,  on  the  other  hand,  who 

appointed  35  percent  of  all  Ped- 

Judf^es — more  than  any  other  President 

made  his  Judicial  appointments 

b^sls  of  an  Ideological  litmus  test  plus 

quota.  In  1978.  he  remarked.  "If  I 

to  get  Senate  confirmation  of 

I  could  Just  tell  you  flatly 

>ercent  of  all  my  Judicial  appolnt- 

W3uld  be  blacks.  3  percent  would  be 

Ish- speaking,  and  40  percent  would  be 


/s<x 
hkve 
appc  intees. 


liberal  Democrats,  and  ne*rly  all  were  early 
Carter  supporters.  Hamilton  Jordan  selected 
the  panelists  and  bad  final  veto  power  over 
all  who  served. 

The  result  of  Carter's  lltmua  test  and  quota 
selection  can  be  seen  In  his  foiir  appoint- 
ments to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  second  most  Impor- 
tant court  In  the  country  because  It  nandlcs 
more  appeals  from  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies. Patricia  Watts  spent  35  years  fighting 
for  liberal  causes,  starting  with  the  represen- 
tation of  Owen  Lattlmore  (whom  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommltte  unanimously 
called  a  conscious  articulate  instrument  of 
the  Soviet  conspiracy  and  continuing  later 
with  her  advocacy  of  "children's  »lghts" 
(such  as  voting  at  age  13) . 

Abner  Iiflkva.  a  left-wing  Congressman 
from  Chicago,  was  promoted  to  this  Impor- 
tant court  after  achieving  a  cumulative  rat- 
ing of  98%  from  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action.  Harry  Edwards,  a  law  profijssor 
from  the  University  of  Michigan,  was  a  sup- 
porter of  "affirmative  action."  Ruth  Bader 
OInsburg.  a  Columbia  University  law  profes- 
sor, was  appointed  because  of  her  advocacy 
In  briefs  and  articles,  of  Judicial  activism  to 
achieve  the  most  extreme  feminist  goals. 

HOW    LONG    THE    CABTEK    LECACT? 

The  American  people  voted  for  a  change  on 
November  4.  but  thsy  wont  get  a  change  In 
the  Judiciary  for  many  years.  If  ever,  because 
Carter's  Judges  are  locked  Into  lifetime  Jobs. 
Yet  It  Is  the  Federal  Judiciary,  much  more 
than  the  other  two  branches  of  government, 
which  Is  principally  to  blame  for  the  policies 
so  offensive  to  the  American  people  In  the 
areas  of  crime  and  punishment,  abortion,  re- 
apportionment, race  relations,  education 
policies.  Internal  security  against  subversion, 
pornography,  federal-state  relations,  land- 
use  planning,  and  the  environment. 

Federal  Judges  have  more  to  say  about  the 
future  of  the  United  States.  Its  laws.  Its 
schools.  Its  morals.  Its  Internal  defenses.  Its 
culture,  than  Congress.  Federal  Judges  are 
accountable  to  no  one  and  have  lifetime  Jobs 
free  from  the  Insecurities  of  elections,  dis- 
missals, and  salary  cuts. 

Abram  Chayes.  Harvard  law  professor, 
summed  It  all  up  In  a  recent  speech  at 
Georgetown  Law  School.  He  said  that  "the 
legacy  of  [the  Carter]  Administration  on  the 
bench  Is  superb,  and  .  .  .  will  live  long  beyond 
the  1980  elections." 

That  Is  precisely  why,  if  our  constitutional 
democratic  republic  Is  to  survive,  the  new 
Congress  and  the  Reagan  Administration 
must  devise  a  way  to  shorten  the  life  of  that 
legacy.  The  Slndllnger  survey  proves  that 
the  American  people  will  support  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  If  they  exercise  leadership 
In  reducing  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Judi- 
ciary and  overturning  Its  wrong  decisions. 

Tell  your  Senators  and  Congressman  that 
you  are  part  of  the  citizen  majorities  re- 
ported by  the  Slndllnger  survey. # 
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THE  ASBESTOS  CASE  EXPLOSION 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  the  con- 
sequences of  occupational  exposure  to 
asbestos  become  fully  apparent,  the 
argoiment  for  a  legislative  solution  to 
provide  victims  of  asbestos-related  dis- 
ease fair  and  equitable  compensation  in- 
creases. James  Granelll's  article  in  the 
October  19,  1981  National  Law  Journal 
underscores  the  extent  of  this  complex 
problem  and  the  importance  of  prompt 
action  on  legislation  I  introduced  earlier 
this  year,  the  Asbestos  Health  Hazards 
Compensation  Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  Granelll's  article  states  what 
asbestos  disease  victims  have  been  tell- 
ing us  all  along:  Existing  compensation 


mechanisms  are  entirely  inadequate- 
Product  liability  lawsuits  are  pouring 
into  the  court  system,  incurring  great 
cost  for  both  litigant  and  defendent,  but 
providing  inconsistent,  inadequate  and 
unsatisfactory  compensation  for  the  vic- 
tims of  asbestos -related  disease. 

The  Asbestos  Health  Hazards  Com- 
pensation Act,  S.  1643,  represents  an 
independent  flxst  step  toward  develop- 
ing a  system  that  quicUy  distributes 
compensation  benefits  for  asbestos  vic- 
tims and  at  the  same  time  fairly  appor- 
tions the  costs  for  such  benefits  among 
all  responsible  parties.  This  legislation, 
introduced  September  18,  1981.  has  been 
referred  to  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  which  held  2  full 
days  of  hearings  on  similar  legislation 
last  year.  I  look  forward  to  continue 
working  closely  with  the  committee,  and 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  in  moving 
forward  on  this  effort. 

I  ask  that  the  National  Law  Journal 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Asbestos  Case  Exflosion 
(By  James  S.  OranelU) 
Two  new  federal  appellate  court  rulings 
and  a  new  medical  study  could  radically  ex- 
pand the  size  and  number  of  damage  awards 
for  asbestos-related  diseases,  already  the  sin- 
gle largest  source  of  product  liability  cases 
In  the  nation. 

Last  week,  the  4th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  that  seamen  and  shipyard 
workers — the  vast  majority  of  asbestos  plain- 
tiffs— could  use  admiralty  law  to  take  their 
cases  to  federal  court,  avoiding  the  state 
statutes  of  limitations  that  had  cut  off  many 
of  their  claims. 

That  decision  follows  close  on  the  heels 
of  a  ruling  by  the  Washington,  DC,  circuit 
court,  expanding  the  liability  of  Insurance 
companies  in  asbestos  cases.  And  meantime. 
In  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  study  of 
the  effects  of  asbestos  on  shipyard  workers' 
families,  a  Los  Angeles  team  has  determined 
that  10  percent  of  the  wives,  who  never  went 
Into  the  shipyards,  have  contracted  lung 
disease  from  asbestos. 

"There  are  so  many  things  going  on  in 
asbestos  cases  now.  There  are  more  asbestos 
cases  than  automobile  llnjtiry]  litigation  or 
any  other  type  of  litigation."  said  Fred  Baron, 
a  Dallas  lawyer  who  helped  form  the  plain- 
tiffs' Asbestos  Litigation  Group  to  coordi- 
nate cases  nationwide. 

Fellow  group  member  Ronald  Motley  of 
Barnswell,  S.C,  figures  that  some  300  cases 
know  when."  said  Dennis  Markusson.  asslst- 
and  that  nearly  20,000  suits  are  pending. 
Other  lawyers  said  a  more  conservative  esti- 
mate would  be  that  at  least  la.OOO  to  16,000 
cases  are  pending,  with  6,000  cases  In  tbe 
California  courts  alone. 

Defense  counsel  say  they  can't  predict 
when  the  flood  of  litigation  will  end.  "Statis- 
tically, the  present  uses  of  asbestos  are  not 
causing  biological  harm,  so  you  would  expect 
the  litigation  to  end  sometime.  But  I  dont 
know  when,"  said  Dennis  Markusson.  assist- 
ant corporate  counsel  to  Johns-MansvUle 
Corp.  of  Denver,  the  nation's  largest  asbestos 
manufacturer  and  defendant  In  most  law- 
suits. 

While  asbestos  cases  are  pouring  into  the 
court  system,  few  have  made  It  to  trial. 
Since  the  landmark  1973  case  of  Borel  y. 
Fihrehoard  Paper  Products  Corp.,  493  FJd 
1076.  which  found  asbestos  to  be  defective, 
lawyers  estimate  that  barely  60  cases  have 
been  tried  and  that  each  side  has  won  about 
half. 

"The  verdicts  are  all  over  the  block.  There's 
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no  way  to  characterize  them,"  said  Michael 
Mealey.  managing  editor  of  the  Asbestos  Liti- 
gation Reporter,  a  newsletter  born  of  the 
plethora  of  cases.  (NLJ,  8-18-80.) 

Nearly  100  plaintiffs'  firms  are  part  of  the 
Asbestos  Litigation  Group,  but  hundreds 
more  are  bringing  lawsuits,  Mr.  Baron  ac- 
knowledged. 

Last  week's  4th  Circuit  opinion.  White  v. 
Johns-Manvtlle  Corp.,  79-1854,  79-1580,  may 
produce  a  new  spate  of  plaintiffs,  those  who 
can  use  admiralty  law  to  revive  claims  that 
were  time  barred  under  state  law. 

"That's  the  most  significant  e^pellate 
decision  to  come  down  to  asbestos  litiga- 
tion," Mr.  Motley  said.  "About  95  percent  of 
the  shipyard  cases  will  be  affected  by  this." 

Once  admiralty  Jurisdiction  lies,  the  entire 
body  of  admiralty  law  comes  into  play  and 
state  law  Is  Ignored,  said  Richard  Glasser  of 
Norfolk.  Va..  attorney  for  former  shipyard 
worker  John  W.  White.  Mr.  White's  case  had 
been  dismissed  because  he  filed  it  more  than 
two  years  after  his  last  exposure  to  asbestoe. 

The  use  of  admiralty  law,  Mr.  Motley  said, 
will  help  plaintiffs  get  around  such  strict 
statutes  of  limitations,  comparative  fault 
laws  and  statutes  of  repoee.  which  prohibit 
suits  against  producers  when  the  latency 
period  between  a  victim's  last  contact  with 
the  product  and  the  Injury  exceeds  10  years. 

Often,  workers  who  Inhaled  asbestoe  fibers 
while  producing  or  handling  asbestos  prod- 
ucts in  the  1946s  or  1950s  didn't  come  down 
with  the  debilitating  lung  disease,  asbestosls. 
or  the  fatal  lung  cancer  or  mesothelioma 
until  the  1970b. 

About  a  dozen  states.  Including  New  York, 
have  such  restrictive  statutes  that  cases 
rarely  can  be  brought  there.  Admiralty  law 
doesn't  use  such  statutes,  the  lawyers  said. 
Instead.  It  uses  the  common  law  concept  of 
laches,  which  look  to  a  reaonable  time  within 
which  a  suit  should  have  been  filed. 

The  reasonable  time  under  admiralty  law 
begins  from  the  moment  the  disease  is  dis- 
covered, not  from  the  time  of  Injury,  Mr. 
Olasser  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  admiralty  law  also 
allows  for  strict  liability,  consortium  claims 
and  damages  for  pain  and  suffering  In  wrong- 
ful death  cases — all  of  which  aren't  available 
under  most  state  laws.  Punitive  damages, 
however,  aren't  allowed. 

The  appellate  panel,  sitting  in  Norfolk, 
said  that  for  admiralty  Jurisdiction  to  He. 
the  Inlury  must  have  occurred  in  an  ad- 
miralty setting  or  location,  such  as  ship- 
yards, docks  or  vessels,  and  the  work  must 
have  had  an  admiralty  nexus,  such  as  in- 
stalling asbestos  Insulation  on  ships. 

Johns-Manvllle  lawyers  were  studylns:  the 
decision  last  week.  Mr.  Markusson  said,  to 
determine  if  the  company  will  seek  a  writ  of 
certiorari  from  the  U.S.  Sunreme  Court.  A 
malor  factor  in  their  decision,  he  said.  Is 
the  possibility  of  an  unfavorable  nilln<^  that 
then  would  be  the  law  for  the  entire  nation. 
The  opinion  now  only  affects  the  five  states 
in  the  4th  Circuit. 

spreading  the  risk 

Less  than  a  week  before  White,  the  federal 
court  decision  out  of  Washington.  D.C.. 
greatly  spread  the  risk  of  paying  off  Insur- 
ance claims  for  asbestos-related  Inturles, 
literally  savlne  sm»ll  asbestos  manufacturers 
from  financial  collapse.  Keene  Corp.  v.  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  North  America,  81-1180. 

For  years.  Insuran-e  firms  ha-e  been  fight- 
ing among  themselves  to  limit  their  cover- 
age, especially  since  manufacturers  often 
switched  insurers  throughout  the  years. 

At  issue  has  been  the  moment  liability 
attaches:  when  the  worker  first  manifests 
symptoms  of  a  disease  or  when  he  is  first 
exposed  to  products  causing  the  injury. 

Insurers  who  covered  producers  In  the 
19408  and  196"s.  when  workers  were  Inhal- 
ing asbestos  fibers,  sometimes  weren't  is- 
suing policies  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  when 


the  causal  link  was  established  and  the  dis- 
eases began  manifesting  themselves. 

The  6th  Circuit  came  down  last  year  on 
the  side  of  the  exposure  theory.  ISA  v.  48 
Insulations  Inc..  78-1322.  and  the  6th  Cir- 
cuit soon  followed  in  Porter  v.  American  Op- 
tical Corp..  76-2202. 

But  Judge  David  Bazelon.  writing  for  the 
DC.  Circuit  Oct.  1.  rejected  both  theories 
and  established  a  new  one  that  Is  certain  to 
Join  the  other  cases  In  an  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

The  D.C.  Circuit  ruled  that  Insurance 
coverage  was  triggered  both  at  the  time  of 
exposure  and  manifestation  and  also  was 
triggered  while  the  asbestos  fibers  were  "in 
residence."  viewing  the  Injury  almost  as  a 
continuing  tort. 

EVERYBODY     PAYS 

"Some  lawyers  have  called  It  the  'every- 
body pays'  theory."  Mr.  Mealey  said.  But  Mr. 
Baron  finds  something  else  In  It:  "The 
tremendous  significance  In  the  Keene  case 
l3  that  It  balls  out  these  manufacturing 
companies  that  were  In  grave  danger  of  going 
under." 

The  panel  saved  the  producers  by  Inter- 
preting the  common  "comprehensive  general 
Uablllty  policies"  to  mean  that  each  carrier 
was  liable  for  tbe  entire  loss  and  that  the 
Insurers  could  pro-rate  losses  among  them- 
selves but  not  with  a  manufacturer  that  may 
have  been  without  Insurance  for  a  short 
period. 

"This  is  the  first  appellate  court  decision 
which  correctly  interprets  what  triggers  cov- 
erage and  the  scope  of  coverage."  said  Jerold 
Oshlnsky.  the  Washington  D.C.  attorney  for 
Keene.  "This  decision  Is  going  to  be  very  Im- 
portant." 

"The  manufacturer  Is  not  stuck  for  any 
portion  of  the  loss."  said  Los  Angeles  lawyer 
Richard  B.  Wolf  of  Long  &  Levlt.  attorneys 
for  Travelers  Indemnity  Co.,  an  Insurer  in- 
volved In  similar  suits. 

"When  Keene  purchased  the  policies.  It 
could  have  reasonably  expected  that  It  was 
free  of  the  risk  of  becoming  liable  for  Injuries 
of  whlrh  It  could  not  ha/e  been  aware  prior 
to  its  purchase  of  Insui-ance."  Judge  Bazelon 
wrote. 

"There  is  nothing  In  the  policies  that  pro- 
vides for  a  reduction  of  the  Insurer's  liability 
if  an  Injury  occurs  only  In  part  during  a 
poll-'v  pe»-iod." 

While  Keene  may  make  the  pockets  a  little 
deeper  for  plaintiffs  to  dig  into,  a  medical 
study  out  o'  Lo-;  Angeles  could  provoke  more 
victims  to  file  suits. 

AFFECTING    THE    FAMILY 

The  study,  released  Oct.  2  by  the  Ameri- 
can T  ung  Association  of  Southern  California, 
found  that  10  percent  of  the  305  shipyard 
workers'  wives  examined  had  asbestosls 

It  marked  the  first  scientific  study  of  the 
effects  of  asbestos  on  the  families  of  ship- 
yard workers,  said  Raphael  Warshaw.  a  re- 
search associate  at  the  University  of  South- 
em  California,  who  helped  compile  the  re- 
sults. He  and  Dr.  Kaye  H.  Hilburn,  project 
director,  had  also  worked  on  a  major  study 
of  manufacturers'  employees  in  Princeton. 
N.J. 

The  Los  Angeles  study  also  found  that  59 
percent  of  310  male  workers  and  25  percent 
of  40  female  workers  were  Judged  by  a 
panel  of  of  three  doctors  reading  X-rays 
to  be  suffering  from  asbestosls.  Some  of  tbe 
women  were  oflSce  workers.  Mr.  Warshaw 
said.  Only  one  of  118  daughters  and  three  of 
77  sons  were  affected. 

Dr.  Kllbum,  one  of  the  three  doctors 
reading  the  X-rays,  has  testified  exclusively 
for  the  plaintiffs  In  asbestos  cases,  defense 
lawyers  contend.  He  couldn't  be  reached  for 
comment. 

"He's  not  a  pulmonary  specialist,  though 
he  bills  himself  as  such."  Mr.  Markussen 
said.   "I   know   that   If   Kaye   Kllbum   sees 


thickening  In  the  X-rays  and  knows  there's 
been  exposure  to  asbeetsos,  he  calls  it  aobe*- 
io^ia. 

"There's  no  doubt  that  some  of  those 
studied  have  bona  fide  aabestoels.  And  there's 
no  doubt  that  some  have  nothing  wrong  with 
them,"  he  said.  "Not  every  irregularity  in 
the  lungs  Is  harmful." 

Johns-Manville's  trial  lawyer  in  Los 
Angeles,  Fulton  Halght.  also  doubts  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  test.  He  pointed  out  that 
testimony  In  some  the  2,600  cases  he's 
handling  revealed  that  some  X-ray  readers 
have  misdiagnosed  about  25  percent  of  their 
cases. 

"If  accurate,  the  numbers  in  our  opinion 
are  very,  very  surprising  considering  that 
most  had  nominal  expKneuree."  be  said.  "After 
all,  we  know  that  thousands  were  exposed 
In  the  manufacture  of  asbestoe  and  weren't 
affected.'' 

Mr.  Halght  is  one  of  the  few  lawyers  who 
expects  to  see  a  decline  soon  In  the  filing 
of  asbestos  cases,  "it's  not  going  to  be  that 
long  a  career  for  lawyers,"  he  said.  "It's  a 
curve.  In  another  18  months,  itll  go  down." 

A    UNITED     DEFENSE 

Though  defense  lawyers  are  battling 
among  themselves  to  determine  the  scope 
of  Insurer  liability,  they  unite  to  defend  the 
cases.  Some  600  lawyers  turned  up  in  Chi- 
cago last  months  for  an  asbestos  seminar 
put  on  by  the  Defense  Research  Institute's 
industrywide  litigation  ocmmlttee. 

One  of  the  prime  concerns  of  DBI  is  the 
cost  of  litigation,  which  it  reported  will  ex- 
ceed more  than  9300  million  Jost  with  ex- 
isting cases.  Mr.  Markusson  wouldn't  reveal 
Johns-ManvUlee  costs,  but  said  they  were 
well  below  the  DRI  figure. 

About  8.000  cases  Involving  13.500  plain- 
tiffs are  pending  against  Johns-Manvllle, 
Mr.  Markusson  said.  About  1.000  casea  have 
reached  disposition.  Of  46  trials  involving 
the  com.pany.  the  plaintiffs  have  won  35 
verdicts  ranging  from  $16,000  to  $1,857,600. 

The  average  amount  paid  out  by  all  de- 
fendants in  the  395  cases  disposed  of  last 
year  by  settlement  or  awsirds  was  $76,000.  So 
far  this  year.  302  cases  have  been  disposed 
of  through  settlements,  verdicts  or  dismis- 
sals at  an  average  cost  of  $58,500  a  case,  Mr. 
Markusson  said. 

Each  side  has  picked  Its  cases  for  trial 
carefully.  Defense  lawyers  have  hurried  to 
trial  on  cases  where  the  diagnosis  is  poor, 
and  plaintiffs'  lawyers  have  pushed  their  own 
more  clearly  meritorious  cases. 

At  tbe  same  time,  settlements  continue. 
Two  weeks  ago.  Johns-Manvllle  settled  with 
450  shipyard  workers  out  of  Long  Beach. 
Calif.,  for  $7.7  million. 

The  largest  single  settlement  came  last 
June  when  the  heirs  of  St.  Louis  high  school 
teacher  Richard  Bond,  who  died  at  33  of  me- 
sothelioma, picked  up  $1.4  million  from  four 
producers  and  suppliers  of  asbestos  products. 
As  a  teenager.  Mr.  Bond  had  spent  two  sum- 
mers helping  his  father  spray  Limpet,  a 
brand-name  asbestos  product. 

The  largest  award  in  a  wrongful  death  case 
came  last  year  to  the  widow  of  lung  cancer 
victim  John  Mlgues  of  Texas.  The  $3  million 
award  was  trimmed  to  $1.1  million  by  the 
Judgo  and  Is  on  appeal.  The  largest  asbestosls 
injury  verdict.  $1,857,600.  went  to  former 
Navy  man  Edward  Janssen  and  his  wife. 
Patsy,  last  August.  That  award  also  marked 
the  largest  punitive  damages  verdict.  $750,000, 
and  tbe  largest  award  against  Johns-Man- 
vllle. Mr.  Motley  said. 

The  South  Carolina  lawyer  expects  dam- 
ages to  go  higher.  He  points,  for  example,  to 
an  upcoming  case  on  behalf  of  John  Rossi, 
a  Wall  St.  lawyer  who  died  at  32  of  mesothe- 
lioma after  working  only  three  weeks  during 
the  summer  of  1967  unloading  Johns-Man- 
yilie  asbeslus  nidUig  iu  Utioa.  N.T. 

Mr.  Motley  said  he  also  expects  to  file  a 
case  soon  on  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  a  13-year- 
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on  energy.  It  was  apparent  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  project  that  a  useful  series 
cannot  be  framed  without  understanding 
the  quefitlons  and  issues  that  concern  the 
public. 

The  surprising  discovery  is  how  much  the 
public's  attitudes  have  shifted  in  the  past 
two  years — from  a  belief  that  the  energy 
problem  w.u  really  nothing  more  than  a 
hoax  to  a  recognition  that  there  certainly  is 
a  problem  For  instance,  in  October,  1979, 
nine  months  after  the  fall  of  the  Shah  of 
Iran  had  set  off  the  second  oil  shock,  a  poll 
found  more  than  half  the  American  people 
convinced  that  there  was  no  real  energy 
prob.em,  that  whatever  was  going  on  was  an 
oil  company  fabrication.  Half  the  public  did 
not  hPlicve  ihat  the  United  States  needed  to 
Import  oil. 

let,  in  the  two  years  since,  public  opinion 
has  undergone  a  profound  shift.  At  the  end 
of  i98u.  tne  number  of  people  describing  the 
energy  situation  as  "serious"  or  "extremely 
serlotis"  had  Uuubled.  In  another  poll,  65% 
either  "agreed"  or  "strongly  agreed"  that,  if 
U.S.  energy  ron.sximption  continued  on  its 
previous  trend,  "10  years  from  now  we  will 
be  very  low  In  energy  resources  and  we'll 
face  severe  ''utbacks  in  our  life  style." 

Whv  the  change?  Some  would  say,  "Higher 
prices."  but  that  Is  not  an  explanation. 
AIcmb«rs  ot  the  public  have  accepted,  how- 
ever prndglpgly,  the  higher  prices  insofar  as 
they  havn  accepted  the  under;ylng  reality 
that  the  prices  express  And  that  reillty  was 
brought  into  sharp  focus  by  ths  political 
events  of  1979-BO.  The  fall  of  the  shah,  the 
turmoil  in  Iran,  the  rise  of  the  ayatollah.  the 
highly  visible  anti-Americanism,  the  takln? 
of  the  hostages  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistin — all  these  dramatized  the  nature 
and  dan  -ers  of  American  dependence  on  for- 
cl^'n  oil.  and  thus  undercut  the  traditional 
belief   in   American   self-sufflclency. 

The  pub'lc  went  through  a  powerful  edu- 
cation about  the  realities  of  world  energy. 
Public  actenrloa  to  the  hostage  crisis  reached 
a  near-rocord  high  for  any  news  event,  for- 
eign or  domestic.  In  the  years  1974-1980.  In 
the  mid.^t  of  the  crisis.  90%  of  tne  public 
agreed  that  "excessive  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  Is  a  d.-\ager  to  the  nation's  security." 

This  belief  stands  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  assumption  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion. Us  national  energy  plan,  which  came 
out  In  July,  takes  a  verv  relaxed  attitude 
toward  high  levels  of  oil  importa. 

Oo"emment  policy  hns  moved  from  a 
favorable  to  a  decidedly  hostl'e  stance  to- 
ward both  coriservatlon  and  solar,  the  latter 
the  umbrella  term  for  a  wide  variety  of  old 
and  new  rechnolo-ies.  This  week,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  expected  to  attempt  to  elim- 
inate the  t^x  credits  for  conserv-itlon  and 
solar  that  are  needed  to  help  overcome 
major  imperfections  in  the  market  But 
solar  Is  rajiked  No.  1  as  the  energy  source 
the  public  wants  to  see  developed  '^to  meet 
our  future  ener,;y  needs."  Conssrvatlon  Is 
No.  2.  Ofirlon  data  also  show  that  conserva- 
tion h?s  miived  'rom  a  negative  image — 
sacrinc»— to  a  more  positive  image — higher 
pfflrienc;-  Favln":  money. 

The  public's  acceptance  of  decontrol  of  ol! 
and  gas  appears  to  be  linked  to  this  change 
of  <»ttlii:d»s— from  skepticism  to  recogni- 
tion— c.tx)vt  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Thus, 
the  Reagan  Administration,  by  denyin?  that 
there  if  a  problem,  may  be  building  t  trap 
for  lt.self  as  it  moves  to  speed  up  the  decon- 
trol of  natural  gas.  for  the  denial  remove.": 
the  major  rationale  for  decontrol. 

It  is  puTzl'.ng  to  see  an  Administration 
that  has  generally  been  so  sensitive  to  the 
public  mood  prove  so  eiger  to  announce  that 
thore  Is  no  energy  problem — at  the  very  time 
that  the  pub'lc  has  come  to  the  concliislo-i 
that  there  most  certainly  is  a  problem,  and 
that  it  Is  not  only  long-t«rm  but  also  poten- 
tially quite  dangerous.s 


U.S.  MroEAST  POLICY 


•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981,  for  the  second  time  in  less 
than  2  years,  an  American  President 
made  a  public  pledge  that  the  United 
States  would  use  any  means  necessary, 
including  military  force,  to  preserve 
Western  access  to  Middle  East  oil.  In 
no  uncertain  terms  we  have  declared 
our  determination  to  guarantee  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  most  volatile 
region  ot  the  world  today— the  Middle 
East. 

Recently,  Prof.  Stanley  Hoffmann, 
chairman  of  the  Center  for  European 
Studies  at  Harvard  University,  wrote  an 
Incisive  essay,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times,  describing  the  predicament  of 
an  American  Middle  East  policy  which 
tries  to  honor  our  historic  commitment 
to  the  defense  of  Israel  while  we  remain 
hopelessly  and  abjectly  dependent  on 
Persian  Gulf  oil. 

I  commend  this  essay  to  all  by  Sen- 
ate colleagues  and  request  that  Profes- 
sor Hoffmann's  essay  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  essay  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  •nmea,  Oct.  12,  1981 1 

U.S.    MiDEASV    POIICT 

(By  Stanley  Hoffmann) 
CAMsamcE.  Mas3. — When  Jimmy  Carter  In 
January  1980  committed  us  to  defense  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  region,  many  people  who 
were  to  join  the  Reagan  Administration 
criticized  him  for  giving  an  unspecllc  com- 
mitment without  the  military  forces  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  out.  The  guarantee  given 
Oct.  I  by  President  Reagan  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
which,  he  said,  we  would  "not  permit  to  be 
an  Iran."  can  be  criticized  on  the  ^ams 
grounds,  with  greate'  Justification 

In  diplomacy,  sometime.^  It  is  better  to 
leave  commitments  Imprecis'!.  Most  of  the 
world  knows  of  our  Interest  In  the  Saudi 
regime's  survival.  To  make  the  commitment 
explicit  is  embarrassing  and  dangerous  for 
the  regime.  Even  more  than  before.  It  desig- 
nates the  Saudi  leadership  as  a  satellite 
and  as  a  target  for  anti-American  torcei 
Inside  and  outside  the  countrj-  Until  now, 
and  precisely  for  this  reason,  the  Saudis 
have  been  eager  to  preserve  their  sover- 
eignty, to  refuse  American  control  of  weap- 
ons they  buy  from  us,  to  deny  us  permanent 
bases. 

Above  all,  the  extended  ccmmitment  is 
dangerous  for  u-.  First,  U  agdin  exposes  us 
to  blackmail  by  the  weak:  The  regime  to 
which  wc  are  tied  Unds  it  can  get  what  it 
wants  by  pleading  that  it  risks  collapse. 
This  allows  1*  lo  oursue  intereits  ihai  tnav 
not  be  our«.  Americans  who  want  a  itrong 
presence  in  the  Middle  *;ist  yet  complain 
about  thft  Saud's'  ability  to  get  f-om  us 
whatever  tney  ask  without  joining  the  Camp 
David  process  should  be  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  new  development.  Let  us  remember 
the  precedeT.,  of  the  Shah.  His  clo'-s  connec- 
tion with  us  turned  all  hl.s  foes  into  enemle? 
of  America;  they  sav  him  as  our  puppet 
yet  our  commitment  led  us  to  Irdulge  hlj 
mllltSkry  amoltlons,  which  antagonized  other 
friends  of  America  but  did  not  save  his 
throne. 

Secor.d,  the  new  commitment  deepens  the 
Middle  E&ct  predlc.iment  in  which  we  have 
found  ourselves  since  197?.  We  now  protect 
Israeli  security  and  the  .Saudi  regime,  as 
well  as  the  new  Egyptian  Government.  At 
least  Israel  and  Anwar  el-Sadat's  Egypt  had 
converging  foreign  policies.  Saudi  Arabia's 
policy  In  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  like  Jor- 
dan's, is  still  incompatible  with  Israel's.  We 
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have  been  unable  to  resolve  the  conflict 
while  showing  enormous  Impatience  with 
attempts  even  by  friendly  third  parties  like 
the  Western  Europeans  to  play  a  role.  Thi« 
Is  a  recipe  for  recurrent  crises  with  one  or 
the  other  side,  sometimes  with  both,  as  the 
Awacs  controversy  demonstrates. 

Third,  it  Is  imprudent  to  try  to  meeit  a 
multitude  of  threats  with  a  blanket  guaran- 
tee that  is  ambiguous  in  purpose.  Though 
the  Saudi  tionarchy  may  be  more  deeply 
rooted  than  the  Shah's  regime  or  Mr.  Sadat  s 
rule,  the  kinds  of  forces  that  toppled  the 
Shah  and  assassinated  Mr.  Sadat  are  at  work 
in  Saudi  Arabia  Its  rulers  could  be  replaced 
without  a  coup  by  members  of  a  new  genera- 
tion of  the  royal  family  who  might  want  to 
preserve  its  power  by  slowing  down  Western- 
ization and  appeasing  Islamic  fundamental- 
ists— for  Instance,  by  reducing  oil  production 
and  thereby  the  accumulation  of  revenues 
that  disrupt  traditional  values  and  spread 
inequity  and  corruption.  Further,  the  regime 
could  be  toppled  by  its  own  military.  It  could 
be  destroyed  by  fundamentalist  tribal  groups 
acting  on  their  own  or  with  outside  help.  It 
could  be  threatened  by  non-Saudi  Arabs 
working  in  the  country — Palestinians,  for 
example.  There  could  be  a  coup  or  a  pro- 
tacted  civil  war.  Each  threat  would  require  a 
different  conflguratlon  of  American  military 
forces.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  we  could  do 
against  a  change  of  regime  within  the  royal 
family  and  how  effective  we  could  b«  against 
many  of  these  th^'eats,  given  the  regime's 
reluctance  about  having  our  forces  on  its 
soil. 

Then,  too,  are  we  conunltted  to  the  royal 
family  or  to  the  flow  of  oil?  If  it  is  to  the 
family,  a  mere  shift  in  the  family  cotild 
threaten  our  oil  supply.  If  it  is  to  the  oil,  how 
can  we  know  la  advance  that  a  new  regime 
would  shut  it  off?  Neither  Muammar  el- 
Quadaffl  nor  Angola's  revolutionary  regime 
have  stopped  the  flow  of  oil  to  the  West.  A 
revolutionary  force  would  have  an  obvious 
Interest  in  proclaiming  that  It  would  meet 
American,  Western  European,  and  Japanese 
needs. 

A  conunltment  to  the  present  regime  con- 
demns us  to  shoring  up  a  Government  whose 
future  may  be  doomed  by  irreversible  social 
and  political  aevelopments.  A  more  legiti- 
mate commitment,  to  economic  security, 
should  Induce  us  to  to  put  a  certain  distance 
between  the  regime  and  ourselves  and  to  cul- 
tivate contacts  with  possible  opposition 
forces. 

While  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  present 
regime,  we  are  contributing  to  undermining 
it  just  as  we  undermined  Mr.  Sadat  by  our 
sluggishness  In  pui-sulng  the  logic  of  Camp 
David.  Our  weak  energy  policies  oblige  us  to 
encourage  the  Saudis  to  Increase  production, 
thus  promoting  social  and  cultural  tensions 
in  their  society.  This  also  provides  Riyadh 
with  the  means  to  buy  expensive  weapons, 
which  could  put  the  regime  at  the  mercy  of 
Its  military's  insatiable  demands  while  fuel- 
ing resentments  of  those  who  benefit  little 
from  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  In  the  long 
run.  our  failure  to  move  ahead  on  the  Pales- 
tinian Issue  undermines  even  regimes  hostile 
to  Camp  David,  like  Saudi  Arabia's  and  Jor- 
dan's. If  they  are  "moderate"  regimes  tied  to 
us.  It  plays  Into  the  hands  of  radicals  and 
relectionists.  In  other  words.  It  Is  our  whole 
poUcy.  or  nonpollcy.  In  the  Middle  East  that 
needs  overhaullng.s 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
11   A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  mo- 
ment I  shall  counsel  and  confer  with 
the  minority  leader  and  we  will  see  if  we 
can  annouiice  a  schedule  of  activities  for 
tomorrow.  The  Senate  will  be  in  session 
tomorrow. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  cwi- 
sent  that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  tonight  It  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  11  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HUMAN  LIFE  LEGISLATION  (S.  1741. 
8.   1742,  AND  S.   1743) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  questicm 
of  killing  imbom  human  life  is  a  matter 
of  private  choice  on  the  part  of  the 
mother,  Roe  against  Wade,  January  22. 
1973,  we  have  seen  a  continuous  increase 
In  the  practice  of  abortion  among  Amer- 
icans. 

In  ruling  that  abortion  could  be  a  pri- 
vate choice  under  our  laws,  the  Supreme 
Court  declined  to  decide  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  victim  of  abortion 
was  a  human  being.  Indeed,  the  Court 
declared  that  such  a  decision  was  un- 
necessary for  overruling  the  laws  that 
had  been  passed  by  all  53  of  our  State 
legislatures.  The  Court  said,  in  effect, 
when  in  doubt,  we  are  indifferent  about 
whether  or  not  those  children  live  or  die. 

I  am  today  reintroducing  my  human 
life  bill  &&  amended.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  cannot  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  Indifferent  on  this  quest' on 
of  life  or  death.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
American  people  want  to  continue  the 
legal  camouflage  that  has  permitted  the 
termination  of  over  10  million  lives  in 
this  Nation  during  the  past  8'2  years. 

We  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary's  Sub- 
committee on  the  Seperation  of  Powers 
held  extensive  hearings  on  this  question 
earlier  this  year.  Under  the  esteemed 
leadership  of  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina,  that  subcommittee  heard  tes- 
timony about  the  question  of  whethei- 
the  unborn  Infant  was  indeed  a  human 
being  who  should  have  protection  as  a 
person  under  our  laws. 

Some  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
subcomm'ttee  heard  divided  testimony. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  that  subcommittee,  as  doc- 
tors and  as  scientists,  agreed  that  the 
elementary  principles  of  modem  biology 
would  define  the  life  in  question  as  a 
human  being. 

No  one,  in  reality,  questioned  the  hu- 
manity of  the  prebom  baby.  So  the  ques- 
tion, the  one  question  that  we  must  de- 
cide, is  whether  that  prebom  human 
being  deserves  the  protection  that  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  asserts  *s 
an  inalienable  right:  The  protection  of 
its  right  to  life. 

Mr.  President,  11  years  before  the  sub- 
committee hearings  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, and  over  2  years  before  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  legalizing  abor- 
tion, California  Medicine,  the  ofiQcial 
journal  of  the  California  Medical  As- 
sociation, September  1970,  volume  113. 
No.  3  eloquently  addressed  the  question 
of  the  beginning  of  life  and  abortion.  In 
part,  it  said: 

The  process  of  eroding  the  old  ethic  and 
substituting  the  new  has  already  begTin.  It 
may  be  seen  most  clearly  in  changing  atti- 
tudes toward  human  abortion.  In  defiance  of 
the  long  held  Western  ethic  of  intrinsic  and 


equal  value  for  every  human  life  regardless 
of  its  stage,  condition,  or  status,  abortion 
is  becoming  accepted  by  society  as  moral, 
right,  and  even  necessary. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  shift  in  pub- 
lic attitude  has  aOected  the  churches,  the 
laws  and  public  policy  rather  than  the  rev- 
erse. Since  the  old  ethic  has  not  yet  beeen 
fully  displaced  it  has  been  necessary  to  sepa- 
rate the  idea  of  abortion  from  the  idea  of 
killing,  which  continues  to  be  socially 
abhorrent. 

The  result  has  been  a  curious  avoidance  of 
the  scientific  fact,  which  everyone  really 
knows,  that  human  life  begins  at  conception 
and  Is  continuous  whether  intra-  or  extra- 
uterine until  death.  The  very  considerable 
semantic  gymnastics  which  are  required 
to  rationalize  abortion  as  anything  but  tak- 
ing a  human  life  would  be  ludicrous  if  they 
were  not  often  put  forth  under  socially  im- 
peccable auspices. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  schizophrenic  sort 
of  subterfuge  Is  necessary  because  while  a 
new  ethic  is  being  accepted  the  old  one  has 
not  yet  been  rejected. 

President  Reagan  has  pointed  us  in 
the  right  direction  on  this  question.  In 
his  March  6  press  conference,  the  Presi- 
dent remarked  that  If  we  came  upon  a 
being  lying  in  the  road,  and  we  doubted 
whether  it  was  alive,  none  of  us,  as  a 
first  reaction,  would  reach  for  a  shovel 
and  begin  the  process  of  burying  the 
body.  Our  best  Instincts  tell  us  always 
to  opt  for  life.  To  act  as  if  the  person 
is  alive  until  evidence  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  tells  us  that  the  body  is  in- 
deed dead. 

These  hearings.  Mr.  President,  and 
President  Reagan's  own  forthright  state- 
ments on  the  beginnings  of  human  life 
have  had  a  tremendous  educational 
impact,  as  the  Gallup  poll  from  August  6. 
1981,  shows: 

Gallup  found  half  of  the  public  feeling 
that  life  begins  at  conception,  17  percent 
feeling  it  occurs  at  birth,  and  one  in  five  feel- 
ing it  occurs  somewhere  In  between.  (Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  8/6/81) 

Whenever  there  is  any  doubt,  Mr. 
President,  we  must  opt  for  life.  I  applaud 
the  courage  of  the  many  Americans,  in- 
cluding President  Reagan  and  Senator 
East,  who  have  taken  the  leadership  in 
reminding  us  of  this  primary  responsi- 
bility that  we  have  to  protect  those  who 
need  protection.  The  imbom  cannot 
speak  for  themselves,  and  they  never  will 
be  able  to  do  so  unless  we  act  quickly  to 
insure  that,  someday,  they  will  have  the 
option  for  life. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  Separation  of  Pow- 
ers Subcommittee  has  now  reviewed 
fully  my  human  life  bill  iS.  158).  and 
reported  out  the  amended  version  which 
I  am  introducing  today.  The  time  to  art 
is  now  to  end  the  senseless  slaughter  of 
the  innocent  imbom  child,  accordingly, 
I  reintroduce  the  human  life  bill,  as 
amended  In  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  168 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  43 
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Upon  the  basis  of  these  findings. 
^  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
lE  eluding  Its  power  under  section  5  of 
1  teenth  amendment  to  the  Constltu- 
I  he  United  States,  the  Congress  here- 
nlzes  that  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
obllgatlon  of  the  States  under  the 
th  amendment  not  to  deprive  per- 
ife  without  due  process  of  law,  each 
life  exists  from  conception,  without 
race.  sex.   age.  health,  defect,  or 
of  dependency,  and  for  this  pur- 
in"  Includes  all  human  beings. 
Congress  further  recognizes  that 
has  a  compelling  Interest,  Inde- 
of   the  status  of  unborn  children 
_„   fourteenth   amendment.  In  pro- 
Lhe  lives  of  those  within  the  State's 
whom  the  State  rationally  re- 
human  beings. 

*.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 

law,  no  inferior  Federal  court  or- 

md  established  by  Congress  under 

]  II  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

ihall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  any 

order,   temporary  or  permanent 

...  or  declaratory  Judgment  In  any 

„.vlng  or  arising  from  any  State  law 

clpal  ordinance  that  ( 1 )  protects  the 

human  persone  between  conception 

birth,  or  (2)   prohibits,  limits,  or  regu- 

)    the  performance  of  abortions  or 

provision  at  public  expense  of  funds. 

personnel,  or  other  assistance  for 

petformance    of    abortions:     Provided. 

In  this  section  shall   deprive 

.  Court  of  the  United  States  of 

t  lorlty  to  render  appropriate  relief  In 


5.  Any  party  may  appeal  to  the  8u- 


:ourt  of  the  United  States  from  an 

tory  or  final   lud-'ment,  decree,  or 

any  court  of  the  United  States  re- 

the  enforcement  of  this  Act.  or  of 

law  or  municipal  ordinance  that 

the  right  of  human  belnfs  b-*ween 

and  birth,  or  which  adjudicates 

constitutionality  of  this  Act,  or  of  any 

or  ordinance.  The  Supreme  Court 

on  Its  docket  and  expedite  the 

on  of  any  such  appeal. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 

,n  thereof  to  any  person  or  clrcum- 

.,  iudlclally  determined  to  be  Invalid. 

dlty  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 

llcatlon  of  such  provision  to  other 

and  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 

such  determination.". 
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flELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 

wfth  that  statement,  I  send  to  the 

bill  and  ask  for  its  immediate 


consld  "ration. 


BAKER.   Mr    President,   I  must 
egret   obiect   to   the   request   for 
immeqiate  consideration^ 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Objec- 

noted. 

HELMS.   I  thank  the  jnajority 


desk 


President,  I  send  another  bill  to 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  con- 

ion. 

BAKER.     Mr.    President,     once 
with  apologies  to  my  colleague 

lorth  Carolina,  I  must  object. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an- 
other bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  must  object.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  obviously 
I  have  sent  some  bills  forward  and  asked 
for  immediate  consideration  so  that  they 
may  go  over  under  the  rule  and  when 
the  Senate  next  adjourns  then  the  proc- 
ess will  begin. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  Oi'FICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  is  still  in  the  Chamber, 
a  moment  ago  indicated  something 
which  I  think  requires  clarification. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  know  what  the  Senator 
Is  going  to  say  and  he  is  right. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  It  was 
the  Senator's  impression  that  under  rule 
XrV  the  mechanism  had  been  triggered 
for  getting  the  three  bills  on  the 
calendar. 

My  parliamentary  Inquiry  is  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  mere  asking  of  unan- 
imous consent  that  such  bills  be  immedi- 
ately considered  and  having  that  request 
objected  to  would  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  rule  XIV  to  place  the  bills 
on  the  calendar  in  due  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
derstanding of  the  Chair  is  the  objection 
raised  by  the  majority  leader  Is  the 
objection  contemplated  in  rule  XIV.  par- 
agraph 1.  to  the  actual  introduction  of 
the  bUls. 

The  bills  have  not  yet  had  a  first  read- 
ing. Objection  having  been  heard,  as  a 
matter  of  right  the  bills  can  be  intro- 
duced on  the  next  legislative  day. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
correct.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  understand 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  of  this 
day  the  bills  have  not  yet  had  a  first 
reading. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
thank  both  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  North  Ca- 
rolina for  making  sure  that  that  situa- 
tion is  clearly  understood. 

Mr.  President,  previouslv  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
attempted  to  introduce  and  call  up  three 
bills  for  Immediate  consideration.  I  was 
constrained  to  object  in  eswh  case.  The 
objection  was  noted  prior  to  the  three 
bills  receiving  the'r  first  reading. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  objective 
sought    by    the    distinguished    Senator 


from  North  Carolina,  and  I  believe  and 
I  trust  without  objection  from  the  min- 
ority leader.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  that  action  in  the  case  of  all  three 
bills  be  vacated  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would  cer- 
tainly have  the  right,  on  the  next  legis- 
lative day.  to  introduce  the  bills  and  to 
request  first  reading  and  under  rule 
XIV  he  would  then  have  Initiated  the 
parliamentary  mechanism  whereby  the 
bills  eventually  would  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  request.  I 
know  that  the  majority  leader  was  not 
obiectlng  in  reality  to  the  Introduction 
of  the  bills  today.  He  was  objecting  to 
what  he  thought  was  a  request  for  im- 
mediate consideration  and  first  reading. 

So.  under  those  circumstances.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  prior  objections  of  the 
majority  leader  are  vitiated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  rather 
than  going  through  the  entire  litany.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  each  case 
the  bill  be  considered  as  having  received 
its  first  reading  and  objection  to  its  fur- 
ther consideration  be  noted.  In  each  case 
the  bill  be  considered  as  having  had  its 
first  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  the  request  for  sec- 
ond reading.  Mr.  President,  having  been 
objected  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion having  been  heard  to  the  second 
readings,  the  three  bills  will  remain  at 
the  desk  pending  their  second  readings 
on  the  next  legislative  day. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  net  effect  of  what 
we  have  just  done  is  to  provide  that  the 
bills  will  be  eligible  for  further  consid- 
eration after  the  Senate  has  adjourned 
and  created  a  new  legislative  day  and 
under  the  provisions  of  rule  XIV  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  entitled 
to  proceed  <mi  that  basis. 


ORD'JIR  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
CERTAIN  SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pres'dent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
stand'rg  order  the  follow' n<i  Senators  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each  in  this  order: 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  E'GTETONi :  the  distinguished 
Senato'  from  West  Virginia,  the  minor- 
ity leader  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byro)  ;  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ; 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
FiELD> ;  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  :  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 
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PROGRAM 

DOE   WEAPONS   BILL 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow. It  Is  the  hope  of  the  leadership 
that  we  may  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  1549,  the  Department  of 
Energy  weapons  bill. 

I  understand  that  measure  has  been 
cleared  by  the  minority.  But  in  any 
event.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  wish  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  that  matter 
tomorrow  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We  hope  to 
have  It  by  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  not  tonight  ask 
for  consent  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  that  measure  nor  ask  the  Chair 
to  lay  that  matter  before  the  Senate,  but 
Senators  are  on  notice  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  on  this  side  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  1549.  the  DOE  weapons  bill. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  disposition  of 
that  bill.  If  Indeed  the  Senate  addresses 
Its  attention  to  that  bill,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  take  up  such 
other  matters  as  may  be  available  and 
cleared  on  the  Unanimous  Consent  Cal- 
endar. I  believe  that  the  staff  on  both 
sides  are  working  on  a  numl>er  of  items 
and  it  Is  possible  that  a  number  of  bills 
will  be  eligible  and  will  be  addressed 
either  for  passage  by  unanimous  con- 
sent or  with  a  minimum  of  debate. 

MILK   PRICE    SUPPORT   BILL 

Sometime  during  the  day  tomorrow. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  4612.  the  milk  price  support 
bill.  I  have  Indicated  previously  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  I  felt  that  the  Senate  must  resume 
its  consideration  of  that  measure. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  his  concern  for 
this  matter,  and  I  am  adequately  intimi- 
dated by  his  prowess  at  discussing  the 
matter  at  length. 

But,  in  any  event.  I  must  say  to  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  that  I  expect  that 
some  of  the  day  tomorrow  may  be  de- 
voted to  further  debate  on  that  measure. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  matters 


that  I  would  like  to  proceed  to.  I  will  not 
now  urge  their  consideration.  But,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  DOE  weapons  bill.  S.  1549. 
which  I  have  referred  to,  there  is  the 
Small  Business  Act  amendment.  S.  881. 
which  I  believe  has  not  yet  been  cleared 
by  the  minority,  but  I  would  hope  we 
might  address  either  tomorrow  or 
.-hortlv  thereafter.  There  is  S.  1112.  tiie 
Export  Administration  Act.  which  must 
be  dealt  with  at  some  point,  and  which 
is  not  yet  cleared.  I  would  urge  consider- 
ation of  that  measure  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  his  col- 
leagues. There  is  S.  1205.  the  environ- 
mental research  and  development  bill, 
whxh  is  not  yet  cleared.  Neither  of  the 
last  two  bills  is  necessarily  on  the  sched- 
ule for  tomorrow,  since  they  have  not 
been  cleared. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
the  Senate  will  be  in  late  tomorrow.  I 
do  expect,  however,  that  we  will  be  able 
to  transact  a  full  day's  work  and  recess 
in  the  late  afternoon,  barring  unforeseen 
circumstances. 

AWACS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  further  mat- 
ter I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  th's  afternoon  conducted 
an  historic  executive  session  to  consider 
a  resolution  of  disapproval  on  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  F-15  aircraft  enhancement 
equirment  and  AWACS  aircraft  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

While  the  result  of  that  vot*  was  con- 
trary to  my  wishes,  reporting  the  resolu- 
t'on  of  disa'-proval  by  a  vote  of  9  to  8, 
wh'e  H,  was  '-erv  close  and  very  hotly 
contested.  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  my  respects  and  offer  my  congratu- 
lations to  all  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  for  conducting  them- 
selves In  the  very  best  traditions  of  the 
Senate. 

The  debate  on  the  Senate  floor.  Mr. 
President,  of  course,  will  be  conducted  in 
a  similar  wav.  w^th  careful  attention  to 
the  mer'ts  of  th's  controversy  and  dis- 
patch of  the  national  interest  in  an  ap- 
propriate way. 


Mr.  President,  so  that  other  Senators 
may  notify  us  if  they  have  business  to 
transact,  for  -he  moment  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  H.R.  4327  AT  THE 
DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  4327,  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  amend- 
ments, be  held  at  the  desk  until  Monday, 
October  19,  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  further  business  to  be  transacted  at 
this  time.  I  would  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  has  any  further  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  none. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  In  view  of  that,  I  move. 
In  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  11  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and,  at  6:12 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed,  to  reconvene 
on  Friday.  October  16,  1981,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  15,  1981 : 

Department   of   Justice 

John  W.  GUI,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  VS. 
Attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Tennes- 
see for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  John  H.  Gary, 
resigned. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rAiir«rfay,  October  15,  1981 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

Rev,  Dr.  Neal  Jones,  pastor,  Colum- 
bia Bs  ptist  Church,  Palls  Church,  Va., 
of  fere  1  the  following  prayer: 

Deal    Heavenly  Father,  this  Cham- 


able  Congressmen  is  our  nation- 


al wlidow,  a  showcase  facing  the 
world.  Help  us  furnish  it  with  the  sym- 
bols tliat  suggest  values  and  determine 
our  cohvictions. 

In  this  window  let  there  be  a  bag  of 
grain  to  represent  our  continued  con- 
cern ;  or  food  and  technology  to  be 
suppli  Hi  to  the  world. 

Let  here  be  a  house  of  worship,  un- 
name< .  suggesting  faith  and  freedom 
and  f r  eedom  of  faith. 

Patl  er,  let  this  showcase  feature  a 
house-rather  a  home— with  genera- 
tions 1  lelping  each  other  in  and  out. 

In  tiis  window  let  there  be  a  gun. 
Help  I  s  not  put  it  in  the  center  but  to 
the  Side.  May  it  be  an  adequate 
weapon  and  on  the  triggering  device 
put  a  ( love. 

Finally,  may  these  symbols  reside  in 
our  h<  arts  before  our  windows  so  they 
are  tnth  and  not  propaganda.  Amen. 


The 


THE  JOURNAL 

SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amine! the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings    and    announces    to    the 

his  approval  thereof. 
Pursuant   to  clause   1,   rule  I,   the 
Joumi  l1  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent 0  f  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


HIGHTOWER  asked  and  was 
Dermission  to  address  the  House 
itiinute  and  to  revise  and  extend 


(Mr. 
given 
for  1 
his  reitiarks.) 

Mr. 
are  pleased 
lain 
.Jones 
Church 


for 


REV.  NEAL  JONES 


ilGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
to  have  as  our  guest  chap- 
today  the  Reverend  Neal 
pastor  of  the  Columbia  Baptist 
in  Falls  Church,  Va. 
Revdrend  Jones  has  been  a  friend  of 
mine  or  many,  many  years.  He  is  a 
native  of  Jeffersontown,  Ky.,  and  has 
held  I  astorates  in  Kentucky  and  in 
Texas.  He  was  educated  at  Texas 
Christ  an  University  and  Southwest- 
cm  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at 
Fort  V  orth,  Tex. 

At  one  time  he  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Ilaptist  Church  in  Vernon,  Tex., 


my  hometown,  which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  our  long  friendship. 

Reverend  Jones  is  the  pastor  of  a 
large  church  in  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area.  He  is  the  undershep- 
herd  for  many  Members  of  the  House 
and  we  are  delighted  to  have  him  as 
our  guest  chaplain  for  today. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  KILLING 
THE  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  high  in- 
terest rates  have  plunged  our  economy 
into  a  recession,  and  the  economic 
policy  of  national  restriction  and  con- 
traction is  doing  more  to  harm  than  to 
help. 

We  have  suffered  two  successive 
quarters  of  negative  economic  growth. 
New  automobile  sales  are  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  below  last  year.  The 
National  Association  of  Homebuilders 
declares  that  fewer  than  3  percent  of 
America's  families  can  afford  to  buy  a 
new  home.  Business  failures  and  bank- 
ruptcies among  small  businesses  are  at 
the  highest  level  in  several  years. 

Surely  it  is  time,  and  past  time,  for 
the  administration  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  realize  that  high  in- 
terest rates  do  not  halt  inflation.  They 
only  make  it  worse,  while  plunging  us 
into  rising  unemplojTnent. 

In  Tarrant  County,  Tex.,  this  month 
there  were  more  than  $9  million  in 
mortgage  foreclosures,  mostly  a  result 
of  high  interest  rates.  Nationally  the 
failure  rate  among  construction  firms 
has  risen  41  percent,  among  construc- 
tion subcontractors  127  percent. 

As  a  result  there  are  828,000  wage 
and  salary  workers  unemployed  in  the 
construction  industry— 16.3  percent  of 
all  workers  in  this  important  segment 
of  our  economy. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  the  Na- 
tion's realtors,  homebuilders,  and 
automobile  dealers  have  come  forth 
with  a  three-point  plan  of  action. 
They  plead  for  a  delay  of  portions  of 
the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut,  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  and  appointment  of 
at  least  one  small  businessman  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

These  may  not  be  the  total  answers, 
but  they  could  be  steps  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 


WOMEN  AND  BUDGET  CUTS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Reagan-Stockman  changes  In  the 
AFDC  program  are  an  example  of  this 
administration's  insensitivity  to 
women  and  their  economic  plight.  The 
AFDC  changes  hit  women,  especially 
working  women,  hardest.  Nearly  all 
the  aid  under  the  AFDC  program  goes 
to  households  headed  by  women.  The 
poverty  rate  of  families  headed  by 
women  is  triple  that  of  other  families. 
The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Economic  Opportunity  predicts  that  if 
this  rate  continues,  by  the  year  2000, 
all  the  people  living  in  poverty  will  be 
women  or  in  families  headed  by 
women. 

The  Congresswomen's  Caucus  is  con- 
cerned about  Mr.  Stockman's  disre- 
gard for  these  facts.  We  have  been 
asking  for  meetings  with  him  since 
January.  But  he  has  no  time  to  con- 
sult the  Congresswomen  on  the  budget 
cuts.  Meanwhile,  the  list  of  budget 
cuts  that  hurt  women  grows- social  se- 
curity, CETA,  food  stamps,  to  name  a 
few. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Stockman  on  these 
budget  cuts.  We  need  to  let  him  know 
that  we  do  not  agree  with  his  budget 
cry  of  "women  and  children  first." 
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WOMEN  AND  BUDGET  CUTS 

(Ms.  MIKULSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
it  ironic  that  an  administration  that 
claims  to  support  the  concept  of  self- 
sufficiency  has,  in  effect,  destroyed 
the  one  opportunity  that  many  single 
mothers  have  to  pursue  that  goal. 

In  my  State  of  Maryland,  under  the 
new  rules,  if  a  single  mother  of  three 
earns  more  than  $5,868  in  a  year,  she 
is  not  eligible  for  benefits.  Currently  a 
mother  of  three,  working  35  hours  per 
week  at  minimum  wage,  earning  $6,100 
per  year  is  eligible  for  up  to  $326  a 
month  in  assistance,  depending  on  her 
childcare  and  job-related  expenses.  It 
wiU  not  only  be  more  financially  feasi- 
ble for  a  person  in  her  situation  to 
quit  and  depend  totally  on  AFDC,  it 
will  be  an  economic  necessity.  Because 
many  of  these  recipients  will  also  lose 
medicaid  benefits,  it  could  be  a  matter 
of  life  and  health. 

Before  I  came  to  Congress,  I  was  a 
social  worker  and  community  organiz- 
er. I  knew  many  mothers  getting  wel- 
fare assistance.  All  of  them  would 
have  preferred  to  have  the  opportuni- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


ty  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families  without  public  assistance,  and 
with  the  dignity  that  that  independ- 
ence brings.  But,  for  many  reasons, 
such  as  low  wages  or  lack  of  childcare, 
they  depended  on  some  combination 
of  welfare,  food  stamps,  and  medicaid 
to  supplement  their  income. 

At  best  the  new  policies  are  short- 
sighted in  discouraging  poor  people  in 
this  country  from  working.  At  worst, 
these  new  policies  are  cruel,  and 
remove  the  single  opportunity  that 
many  Americans  have  to  improve 
their  lives,  and  those  of  their  families. 


WOMEN  AND  BUDGET  CUTS 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  sponsor  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  commemorate  the  enormous 
contribution  working  women  have 
made  to  our  society  and  as  sponsor  of 
legislation  designed  to  provide  compre- 
hensive, quality  day  care  for  children 
whose  parent  or  parents  work;  I  am 
outraged,  appalled,  and  disgusted  by 
the  administration's  change  of  eligibil- 
ity for  recipients  of  AFDC.  a  program 
utilized  almost  exclusively  by  single 
women  with  children  to  support.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  many,  many 
working  mothers  wiU  be  faced  with 
having  to  either  quit  their  meager  jobs 
and  survive  totally  on  welfare,  or  at- 
tempt to  "make  it"  without  any  Feder- 
al supports. 

Perhaps  Richard  Cohen,  columnist 
for  the  Washington  Post,  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  in  his  column  "Remote" 
summed  it  up  quite  well  when  he  said: 

Sitting  on  a  mountain  above  lovely  Santa 
Barbara,  associating  only  with  millionaires, 
the  world  must  look  much  like  it  did  from 
Versailles.  Like  Marie  Antoinette,  Reagan's 
biggest  problem  may  be  not  that  he  can't 
come  up  with  the  solution,  but  that  he  can't 
see  the  problem. 

I  contend  that  the  administration 
has  frozen  in  the  ice  of  its  own  indif- 
ference. Working  mothers  in  America 
must  join  together  and  fight  an  insen- 
sitive President  who  says,  "Let  them 
eat  cake." 

I  say  let  them  eat  food,  but  at  least 
let  them  eat. 


D  1010 

VERY  PROUD  TO  BE  A  DEMO- 
CRAT AND  WILL  REMAIN  A 
DEMOCRAT 

(Mr.  MOTTL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
with  interest  yesterday  the  move  by  a 
distinguished  colleague  of  mine  from 
the  Democratic  Party  to  the  Republi- 


can ranks.  Published  and  broadcast  re- 
ports tell  us  that  more  Democrats  will 
be  switching  parties  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  I  heard  it  was  broadcast 
that  I  will  be  joining  the  Republicans 
not  just  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
but  on  this  very  day.  So  to  end  any 
further  speculation  on  this  matter,  I 
wish  to  set  the  record  straight  and  tell 
you  that  I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  Dem- 
ocrat and  I  will  remain  a  Democrat.  I 
have  always  believed  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  does  more  things  for  more 
people.  However,  I  am  concerned  that 
it  has  moved  too  far  to  the  left.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  my  party  and  the 
American  people  that  the  Democrats 
move  closer  to  the  center  to  better 
serve  the  needs  of  the  American 
people.  We  must  all  work  together 
with  Members  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  vote  on  the  issues  as  we  see 
them.  As  you  know,  I  have  been  an  in- 
dependent Democrat  and  I  applaud 
the  integrity  of  our  distinguished  lead- 
ership and  this  party  for  its  open  ap- 
proach to  these  major  issues  before  us 
which  have  such  a  tremendous  impact 
on  the  people  of  our  Nation. 


CONGRESSMAN  GERRY  STUDDS 
URGES  SUPPORT  FOR  NEGOTI- 
ATED SETTLEMENT  TO  VIO- 
LENCE IN  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  STUDDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  growing  consensus  both  within  the 
United  States  and  in  other  countries 
that  present  U.S.  policy  toward  El  Sal- 
vador is  not  working.  The  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  the  violence  in 
that  country  will  continue  or  even  es- 
calate in  the  months  ahead  if  efforts 
are  not  undertaken  to  achieve  some 
measure  of  understanding  between  the 
competing  forces  of  the  military  and 
opposition  groups. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  civilian  presi- 
dent of  the  Salvadoran  junta.  Napole- 
on Duarte,  would  be  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  talks  aimed  at  bringing  at  least 
a  temporary  end  to  the  violence.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  church,  of  various 
international  organizations  and  politi- 
cal parties,  and  of  numerous  govern- 
ments both  within  Latin  America  and 
from  other  parts  of  the  globe  have  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  facilitate  such 
efforts.  The  opposition  groups  an- 
nounced in  Washington  2  weeks  ago 
that  they  have  "developed  a  very  spe- 
cific and  concrete  plan  for  negotia- 
tions." They  have  expressed  also  a 
willingness  to  begin  a  dialog  with  the 
Government  without  any  precondi- 
tions of  any  kind. 

Unfortimately,  two  major  obstacles 
now  stand  tn  the  way  of  a  dialog  be- 
tween the  Government  and  opposition 
forces  in  El  Salvador.  The  Salvadoran 
military  has  consistently  and  success- 


fully stifled  initiatives  supported  by 
the  civilian  sectors  of  El  Salvador's 
Government;  the  United  States  has 
expressed  its  opposition  to  negotia- 
tions on  any  basis  other  than  complete 
surrender  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
opposition. 

It  is  no  simple  task  to  separate  right 
from  wrong  in  EH  Salvador,  but  it  is 
grimly  obvious  where  the  path  on 
which  that  country  is  currently  em- 
barked will  lead  if  the  violence  is  not 
brought  under  control.  I  believe  that 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  ex- 
press its  view  that  discussions  between 
the  opposition  and  the  Government 
would  be  welcomed  by  our  country, 
and  that  all  mutually  agreed  upon 
steps  aimed  at  ending  the  violence  will 
have  our  support.  As  a  first  step 
toward  that  goal.  I  have  cosponsored— 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor— Representative  Gus  Yatron's  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  197)  urging  sup- 
port for  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
violence  in  El  Salvador. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  BUDG- 
ET CUTS  PENALIZE  THE 
WORKING  POOR 

(Mr.  SYNAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  April 
I  stood  before  this  body  and  expressed 
my  concern  over  provisions  of  the  ad- 
ministration budget  package  that 
would  discourage  welfare  recipients  in 
Oklahoma  from  working.  Today,  I 
regret  to  report  that  those  fears  have 
become  a  reality. 

Prior  to  October  1,  the  effective  date 
of  the  administration's  budget  cuts, 
there  were  approximately  2,900  Okla- 
homa aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  (AFDC)  cases  with  earned  in- 
comes. The  State  total  is  30,000  cases. 
On  October  1,  payments  to  families 
with  earned  incomes  above  150  per- 
cent of  the  State  needs  standard  were 
eliminated.  Consequently,  today,  only 
1,400  of  Oklahoma's  total  27,000 
AFDC  cases  have  an  earned  income. 

What  do  these  figures  mean?  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  mean  half  the  cases  cut 
from  Oklahoma's  AFDC  rolls  were 
working  families.  Instead  of  cutting 
abuse,  fraud,  and  waste,  the  adminis- 
tration has  cut  those  who  are  trying  to 
pull  themselves  out  of  poverty. 

Worse,  the  Reagan  budget  elimi- 
nates an  important  work  disregard 
after  4  months  employment.  As  a 
result,  our  State  welfare  agency  esti- 
mates that  on  February  1  the  number 
of  working  AFDC  families  will  be  cut 
in  half  again— to  700.  This  means  that 
even  the  working  poor  with  incomes 
below  this  bare  minimum  standard— 
$524  per  month  for  a  family  of  four  in 
Oklahoma— will  be  penalized  for  work- 
ing and  having  an  earned  income. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  last  April  I  warned 
that,  "Bi  more  than  one  Instance  the 
stated  I  loals  of  the  administration  are 
not  in  ;ync  with  the  actual  effects  of 
the  si>e:ific  proposals."  This  is  a  good 
exampl;.  Much  lipservice  has  been 
given  to  eliminating  waste,  fraud,  and 

3ut  whom  does  the  actual  cut 

The  working  poor. 


abuse 
affect? 


ADMIltlSTRATION  PROPOSES  TO 
GUT  NASA 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  rr  inute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nationil  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministrBtion  is  assessing  proposed 
Reagari  administration  budget  cuts  of 
$1  billion  each  in  the  next  2  fiscal 
years.  These  cuts  would  dramatically 
change  the  character  of  the  agency 
and  the  U.S.  space  and  aeronautics 
prograi  n. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  about 
what  tliese  proposed  reductions  would 
do: 

First,  they  would  terminate  the  U.S. 
planets  ry  space  flights  and  close  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.  That 
would  oe  considered  as  a  way  to  cut 
the  money. 

Second,  most  space  applications  pro- 
grams except  Landsat  D  would  be 
kUled. 

Third,  sweeping  cuts  would  be  con- 
sidered, possibly,  I  might  add  for  my 
colleagjes  from  Ohio,  requiring  clos- 
ing of  the  Lewis  Research  Center  in 
Cleveland,  and  the  NASA  aeronautics 
project  supfMJrting  advances  to  U.S. 
airframe  and  engine  developers  would 
be  coni  idered  for  termination. 

Four.h,  we  would  delay  delivery  of 
the  fourth  shuttle  orbiter  for  at  least 
5  years 

NASik  aeronautics,  space  science, 
and  applications  budgets  have  been 
squeeze  (d  very  tightly  over  the  last  10 
years,  ind  I  would  just  point  out  that 
the  magnitude  of  these  proposed  cuts 
for  NAJSA  would  probably  destroy  the 
space  4nd  aeronautics  program  in  the 
Unitedj  States. 

We  liave  to  ask  ourselves:  Can  we 
afford  to  risk  our  technological  leader- 
ship ir  these  areas?  We  must  not  let 
indiscr  minate,  unwise  budget  policy 
destroj  the  supremacy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  space  and  aeronautics 
areas. 


living  in  poverty  and  voted  for  massive 
benefit  reductions  in  the  APDC  pro- 
gram, which  is  these  children's  major 
protection  against  utter  destitution. 
These  changes  are  just  now  beginning 
to  take  hold  on  the  3V4  million  poor 
families  who  are  dependent  on  APDC 
for  some  or  all  of  their  meager  income. 

Ironically,  the  most  lethal  assault  on 
the  poor  will  affect  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  mothers  who  are  work- 
ing at  such  inadequate  wages  that 
they  still  qualify  for  some  assistance 
under  the  APDC  program.  They  will 
actually  find  themselves  and  their 
children  worse  off  because  they  are 
working. 

In  my  State  alone,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  a  loss,  on  the  aver- 
age, of  $144  a  month  for  each  of  26,000 
families.  And  the  injuries  caused  by 
this  drop  in  income  will  be  compound- 
ed for  many  by  a  loss  of  medicaid  cov- 
erage because  they  are  no  longer  eligi- 
ble for  APDC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  monumental 
struggle  for  auiy  mother  to  hold  down 
the  two  jobs  of  caring  for  her  family 
and  working,  but  for  single  parents 
who  also  labor  under  the  burden  of 
poverty,  it  is  almost  overwhelming. 

However,  now,  in  order  for  a  mother 
to  hold  onto  her  job— her  only  chance 
to  work  for  a  decent  living  standard 
for  her  children— she  must  literally 
choose  to  deny  their  immediate  needs 
for  food  and  health  care,  which  she 
could  meet  if  she  were  receiving 
APDC.  This  is  not  even  misguided 
social  policy,  it  is  madness. 


Epnii 


CT  OP  BUDGET  CUTS  ON 
WORKING  MOTHERS 


RICHMOND  asked  and  was 
lermission  to  address  the  House 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 


(Mr. 
given 
for  1 
his  ren^arks.) 

Mr 
er  this 


I IICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  earli- 
year,  this  House  heeded  the  ad- 
ministiation's  call  to  turn  its  back  on 
the    pight    of    7%    million    children 


reduce  or  eliminate  the  most  success- 
ful job  Incentive  program  that  we  have 
for  these  individuals?  Are  we  once 
again  to  return  to  the  policy  of  dis- 
couraging AFTX:  recipients  from  en- 
tering the  work  force  because  they  will 
be  financially  penalized  by  working? 

I  contend  that  we  can  ill  afford  to 
turn  back  to  a  system  that  fostered 
the  welfare  cycle.  Rather,  we  must  uti- 
lize our  financial  resources  in  such  a 
way  that  we  are  Investing  in  a  pro- 
grsim  that  will  bring  about  a  new  way 
of  life  for  thousands  of  individuals,  a 
way  of  life  that  will  allow  them  to 
take  pride  in  themselves  and  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  society  as 
a  whole,  at  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  BUDGETARY 
POLICIES  REDUCE  APDC  BENE- 
FITS FOR  WORKING  MOTHERS 
(Mr.   FAZIO   asked   and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  the  administration's  short 
range  and  shortsighted  budgetary 
policies  is  the  reduction  of  the  APDC 
benefits  for  working  mothers.  Once 
again,  we  see  the  administration,  in  its 
fervor  to  cut  spending  at  any  cost,  to- 
tally disregard  the  basic  premise  upon 
which  this  joint  Federal-State  pro- 
gram was  developed,  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  APDC  recipients  to  enter  the 
job  market  and  to  thereby  break  the 
welfare  cycle. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  throwing  money 
at  a  problem  and  hoping  that  it  will 
thus  be  resolved.  This  is  a  well 
thought  out  and  properly  implement- 
ed program  that  wiU,  if  given  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  time  to  work,  provide 
long-term  successes  and  an  eventual 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  APDC  ben- 
efits that  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments must  pay. 

Over  40  percent  of  the  mothers  re- 
ceiving APDC  have  participated  in 
this  program.  Are  we  now  to  severely 
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MAJ.  GEN.  BILLY  B.  PORSMAN, 
USAF,  A  DISTINGUISHED  MILI- 
TARY OFFICER 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981,  Maj.  Gen.  Billy  B.  Pors- 
man,  the  Director  of  Intelligence  for 
the  U.S.  European  Command,  retired 
from  the  Air  Force,  culminating  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  the  service 
of  our  country  and  its  military  intelli- 
gence organizations. 

General  Forsman  began  his  Air 
Force  career  in  January  1951  as  an 
aviation  cadet.  In  1952,  he  received  his 
pilot  wings  and  commission  as  a 
second  lieutenant  at  Craig  Air  Force 
Base,  Ala.  He  was  assigned  to  the  8th 
Fighter-Bomber  Wing  in  Suwon, 
Korea,  and  flew  100  combat  missions 
over  North  Korea.  In  1967,  he  flew  231 
combat  missions  while  serving  with 
the  558th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron 
at  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Vietnam.  In  1968, 
he  was  assigned  to  Yokota  Air  Base, 
Japan,  as  operations  officer  of  the 
36th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron.  He 
later  became  commander  of  the  35th 
Tactical  Fighter  Squadron. 

In  1972,  General  Forsman  began 
more  than  9  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  military  intelligence;  first,  as 
U.S.  Defense  and  Air  Attach^  in  Israel, 
then  as  a  Deputy  Director  of  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency,  and  finally 
as  the  senior  U.S.  intelligence  officer 
in  Europe. 

General  Porsman's  contributions  to 
this  country  and  to  military  intelli- 
gence are  too  numerous  to  list  here. 
Whatever  his  assignment,  whether  a 
fighter  pilot  in  Korea  and  Vietnam, 
the  U.S.  Defense  Attache  in  Israel 
during  the  critical  time  when  hostil- 
ities broke  out  in  October  1973,  or  the 
Director  of  Intelligence  for  the  Euro- 
pean Command  during  the  Iranian 
hostage  crisis  and  tense  period  follow- 
ing the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, General  Forsman  demonstrated 
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exemplary  leadership  and  a  rare  ex- 
pertise and  credibility  in  his  personal 
contacts  with  foreign  diplomats,  U.S. 
officials,  and  our  allies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  often  we  have 
an  opportunity  such  as  this,  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  individual  whose  accom- 
plishments have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  security  and  defense  of  our 
country.  The  House  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  will  greatly 
miss  General  Porsman's  counsel  and  I 
believe  the  Nation  will  miss  the  active 
services  of  this  dedicated  professional. 
We  wish  General  Forsman  the  best  in 
his  retirement. 

For  the  outstanding  service  Major 
General  Forsman  has  given  to  our 
country,  I  am  privileged  to  express  the 
gratitude  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  APPROACH 
TO  APDC  PAILS 

(Mr.  DONNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  we  all  agree  that  an  important 
part  of  our  national  welfare  system 
ought  to  be  to  encourage  people  to  get 
off  welfare  and  take  productive  jobs. 
Yet  the  Reagan  administration's 
changes  in  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  program  mean  it  is 
less  likely  welfare  recipients  will  join 
the  work  force. 

Working  welfare  mothers  are  no 
longer  compensated  for  the  cost  of 
child  care  and  work-related  expenses. 
They  will  lose  their  APDC  and  medic- 
aid benefits  if  they  continue  to  work 
for  more  than  4  months. 

The  Reagan  program  is  telling  wel- 
fare recipients  that  they  are  better  off 
collecting  welfare  than  working.  We 
cannot  afford  to  operate  this  way.  And 
this  is  not  the  message  we  ought  to  be 
sending  to  welfare  families.  We  should 
be  reducing  Federal  spending,  elimi- 
nating abuse  of  Federal  programs 
wherever  we  find  it,  and  encouraging 
people  to  support  themselves  when- 
ever possible.  The  administration's  ap- 
proach to  APDC  fails  on  all  three 
counts.  This  mistake  must  be  correct- 
ed. 


AIR  IS  COMING  OUT  OP 
REPUBLICANS'  BALLOON 

(Mr.  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
few  short  months  ago,  our  Republican 
colleagues  were  so  happy  they  could 
hardly  contain  themselves.  All  they 
could  talk  about  was  winning  control 
of  the  House  In  1982. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Michi- 
gan was  especially  pleased  with  the 


latest  poll  results  showing  an  improve- 
ment in  the  OOP's  standing  in  the 
public's  eye. 

My  colleague  from  Michigan  told  a 
Washington  Post  reporter  that,  "1982 
is  the  year  for  Republican  control  of 
the  House." 

However,  today's  Washington  Post 
carries  the  latest  results  from  the 
Gallup  poll,  and  the  message  is  clear: 
The  American  people  are  going  to  help 
the  Democratic  Party  Increase  Its 
House  majority  by  at  least  10  seats 
next  year. 

The  loss  of  support  for  the  GOP  is 
most  evident  with  three  voting  groups: 
Southerners,  middle-income  families, 
and  people  In  the  30-  to  49-year-old 
age  group. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  because  these 
groups  and  all  Americans  will  pay  the 
price  for  the  Republicans'  high  inter- 
est rates,  the  Republicans'  increased 
deficit  and  the  Republicans'  higher 
unemployment  rates. 

It  is  especially  important  to  point 
out  that  Republicans  are  losing  sup- 
port In  the  South. 

While  Republicans  are  losing  the 
most  support  from  these  three  groups, 
the  Gallup  poll  also  shows  that  almost 
every  voting  group  Is  losing  faith  In 
the  Republicans. 

My  only  regret  Is  that  this  poll  did 
not  take  a  closer  look  at  what  elderly 
voters  think  about  the  Republicans' 
attempt  to  cut  social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  Is  clear: 
The  air  Is  coming  out  of  the  Republi- 
cans' balloon. 


SUSPEND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS  FOR  CRIMINALS 

(Mr.  CARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  suspend 
social  security  benefits  for  persons 
convicted  of  a  felony  and  serving  a 
prison  term  In  a  penal  Institution  or 
correctional  facility. 

Currently,  Imprisoned  felons  receive 
nearly  $4  million  annually  in  social  se- 
curity retirement  benefits.  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  pay  over 
$4  billion  a  year  to  provide  room  and 
board  for  these  convicts.  This  legisla- 
tion win  save  the  American  taxpayers 
$100  million  over  the  next  20  years. 
We  do  not  need  to  provide  them  with 
cigarette  money  with  social  security 
benefits. 

Clearly,  where  the  social  security 
system  Is  In  such  substantial  economic 
straits  this  Is  one  way  we  can  save  tax- 
payer dollars:  People  are  sick  and  tired 
of  this  kind  of  unnecessary  waste. 

My  bill  wlU  terminate  this  flagrant 
abuse  of  social  security,  while  helping 
to  restore  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the 
system. 

I  urge  your  support  and  cosponsor- 
shlp. 


BUDGET  CUTS  ARE  NECESSARY 

(Mr.  WINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
came  tc  Congress  In  1967,  I  built 
homes  In  the  Kansas  City  area.  Home- 
building is  a  business  I  know  and  care 
about.  Homeownership  is  the  back- 
bone of  our  social  structure.  It  is 
also— and  I  am  sure  all  of  you  know 
this— an  Industry  which  is  hurting 
very  badly  in  the  present  economy. 
The  figures  for  Kansas  City  alone 
show  single-family  housing  starts 
right  now  are  30  percent  of  what  they 
were  4  years  ago— a  70-percent  drop. 
The  problem  is  nationwide,  and  it  has 
a  ripple  effect.  The  lumber  Industry  is 
just  one  example  of  this. 

There  are  a  number  of  legislative  ap- 
proaches under  consideration  to  help 
the  homebuilding  industry.  But  more 
than  anything  else,  the  housing  indus- 
try needs  lower  interest  rates,  and  to 
get  there,  we  need  to  continue  our  re- 
solve on  the  budget.  We  need  to  fight 
deficit  spending,  to  demonstrate  that 
we  are  willing  to  face  up  to  facts. 
What  goes  out  and  what  comes  in  fit 
together,  there  is  no  getting  around  It. 
Anyone  balancing  a  checkbook  knows 
this  to  be  true.  It  Is  also  true  for  coun- 
tries, and  It  Is  true  for  this  country.  If 
we  caji  face  up  to  budget  Issues,  and 
restore  a  reputation,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  of  fiscal  integrity,  then  we  can 
break  the  spiral  of  Inflation  and  high 
interest  rates.  Budget  cuts  are  not 
popular,  and  they  are  difficult— but 
they  are  necessary. 


LET  US  REMEMBER  THE  FAMILY 
FARMER 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
gentleman  In  my  district  who  is  very 
interested  in  what  we  do  this  week  on 
the  farm  bill,  but  he  does  not  have  the 
time  or  the  money  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  tell  his  story.  I  would  like  to 
do  It  for  him. 

This  gentleman  is  a  family  farmer. 
He  was  bom  on  the  land  he  now  culti- 
vates with  his  father  and  his  son. 
They  grow  com  and  soyt>eans  and 
have  a  few  head  of  cattle  and  hogs. 

Taken  together,  these  possessions 
make  this  family  farmer  a  milUon- 
alre— on  paper.  But  In  the  family 
checkbook  there  Is  frequently  not 
enough  for  a  $10  supper. 

This  farmer  considers  himself  lucky 
because  he  purchased  several  pieces  of 
expensive  farm  equipment  before  in- 
terest rates  went  through  the  celling. 
But  he  worries  now  about  whether  he 
will  be  able  to  make  the  payments.  He 
has  already  got  soybeans  In  storage 
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which  have  cost  him  sis  much  as  he 
win  evef  be  able  to  make  In  selling 
them. 

This  fkmlly  farmer  recognizes  that 
farming,  like  every  other  business,  in- 
volves r|sk.  He  is  fond  of  saying  that 
he  has  riade  some  gambles  in  the  past 
that  woaid  make  those  Las  Vegas  boys 
look  lik^  pikers.  He  is  not  looking  for 
protectiin  from  risk,  he  simply  wants 
us  to  know  his  livelihood  depends  on  a 
strong  economy  and  a  consistent,  fair 
farm  pol  icy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  several 
weeks  I  have  been  visited  by  a  steady 
stream  (f  lobbyists  for  tobacco,  sugar, 
and  peanuts.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  this  family  farmer 
that  I  si>eak  for  today  represents  hun- 
dreds o^  thousands  of  other  family 
farmers  across  this  country.  They 
want  liothing  more— and  nothing 
less— than     lower     inflation,     reliable 
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DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
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ALASKA  HIGHWAY  PIPELINE 
ROUTE  FOR  ALASKA  NATURAL 
GAS  TRANSPORTATION  SYS- 
TEM-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  97-100) 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
BcLAND)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 


lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Alaska  Highway  Pipeline  route 
for  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transpor- 
tation System  was  chosen  by  President 
Carter  and  approved  by  Congress  in 
1977.  There  was  a  strong  congressional 
endorsement  that  the  pipeline  should 
be  built  if  it  could  be  privately  fi- 
nanced. That  has  been  my  consistent 
position  since  becoming  President,  as 
communicated  on  numerous  occasions 
to  our  good  neighbors  in  Canada,  and 
I  am  now  submitting  my  formal  find- 
ings and  proposed  waiver  of  law. 

As  I  stated  in  my  message  to  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  informing  him  of 
my  decision  to  submit  this  waiver: 

"My  Administration  supports  the 
completion  of  this  project  through  pri- 
vate financing,  and  it  is  our  hope  that 
this  action  will  clear  the  way  to 
moving  ahead  with  it.  I  believe  that 
this  project  is  important  not  only  in 
terms  of  its  contribution  to  the  energy 
security  of  North  America.  It  is  also  a 
symbol  of  U.S.-Canadian  ability  to 
work  together  cooperatively  in  the 
energy  area  for  the  benefit  of  both 
countries  and  peoples.  This  same  spirit 
can  be  very  important  in  resolving  the 
other  problems  we  face  in  the  energy 
area. 

This  waiver  of  law,  submitted  to  the 
Congress  under  section  8(g)  of  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
Act.  is  designed  to  clear  away  govern- 
mental obstacles  to  proceeding  with 
private  financing  of  this  Important 
project.  It  is  critical  to  the  energy  se- 
curity of  this  country  that  the  Federal 
Government  not  obstruct  development 
of  energy  resources  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
important  that  the  Congress  begin  ex- 
peditiously to  consider  and  adopt  a 
waiver  of  those  laws  that  impede  pri- 
vate financing  of  the  project. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  October  15,  1981. 


the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  380.  nays 
3.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  49, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  259] 
YEAS— 380 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3603)  to 
provide  price  and  income  protection 
for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  continue  food  assistance  to 
low-income  households,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1050 

IN  THE  COMUrmZ  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly     the     House     resblved 
itself    into    the    Committee    of    the 


Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  3603,  with  Mr.  McHugh 
In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day. October  14.  1981.  title  III  was 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  amendments  to  title  III? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to 
inform  the  Members  that  I  have  had 
many  requests  and  offers  of  support  to 
try  to  finish  this  legislation  today, 
hopefuUy  at  an  early  hour  in  the  late 
afternoon  or  in  the  early  evening. 

I  do  not  intend  to  move  to  limit 
debate  to  any  specific  hour  at  this 
time,  but  I  would  ask  the  cooperation 
of  the  Members  in  the  offering  of 
their  amendments  to  show  some  re- 
straint in  the  discussion  of  matters 
that  have  been  heretofore  discussed. 

I  would  like  to  accommodate  the 
Members  who  have  plans  for  the 
weekend.  The  leadership  has  informed 
me  that  it  has  other  important  legisla- 
tion to  consider,  and  Members  of  the 
leadership  hope  we  can  cooperate  with 
them. 

So  it  would  be  my  intention  at  this 
time  not  to  ask  for  limitation  of 
debate.  We  can  see  how  the  committee 
progresses,  and  then  later  perhaps  we 
can  limit  debate  by  specific  sections,  if 
necessary.  If  we  see  that  that  is  not 
going  to  do  the  job,  then  we  might  be 
forced  to  limit  debate. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  the  Mem- 
bers would  cooperate,  and  if  we  could 
finish  this  legislation  today  by  6  or  7 
p.m..  it  would  accommodate  all  the 
Members  who  have  prior  commit- 
ments, and  it  would  certainly  accom- 
modate the  leadership  and  expedite 
the  other  business  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
concur  in  the  observations  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 
I  think  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to 
complete  consideration  of  this  bill 
today,  and  I  want  to  pledge  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  my  cooperation 
and,  hopefully,  the  cooperation  of 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  cut  off  debate  by  any 
Member  because  this  bill  is  important. 
It  needs  to  be  passed  so  that  we  can  go 
to  conference  with  the  other  body. 

I  hope  that  we  can  all  cooperate  and 
have  a  full  and  useful  discussion  of 
amendments,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  to  monitor 
this  procedure  and  see  how  we  are  get- 
ting along  by  midaftemoon.  I  certain- 
ly pledge  by  best  efforts  to  bring  that 
about. 


Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  offer  of  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

May  I  ask,  is  it  contemplated  that  if 
this  legislation  is  completed  today, 
there  will  not  be  legislation  tomorrow? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  know  the  plans  of  the  leader- 
ship, but  since  the  time  is  allocated  to 
us.  I  would  suspect  that  there  is  a 
great  possibility  that  that  might  be 
the  case.  However,  I  cannot  verify  that 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  just  add  further  that  because  of  a 
pending  matter  in  the  other  body,  any 
delay  that  we  have  in  this  legislation 
before  us  is  costing  us  some  $1  million 
a  day.  If  that  is  any  enticement  to 
some  of  our  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  budget.  I  would  hope 
they  would  keep  that  in  mind  as  we 
enter  into  deliberations  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

AMEMDMZIIT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  ENGLISH 

Mr.    ENGLISH.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offeretJ  by  Mr.  English: 
Strike  lines  21  through  24.  pa«e  16.  and  sub- 
stitute the  following:  "Amend  the  first 
three  sentences  of  subsection  (fKl)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a  set- 
aside  of  cropland  for  any  marketing  year  If 
the  Secretary  estimates  that  the  domestic 
carry  over  of  wheat  at  the  end  of  the  mar- 
keting year  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  set-aside  determination  is  made  wUl 
exceed  6  per  centum  of  total  world  usage  for 
that  year.  If  a  set-aside  of  cropland  is  in 
effect  under  this  subsection,  then  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
producers  on  a  farm  must  set-aside  and 
devote  to  conservation  uses  an  acreage  of 
cropland  equal  to  a  specified  (lercentage,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  In  any 
case  not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  that 
farm's  previous  year's  plantings.  When 
such-aslde  has  been  announced,  loan  rates 
shall  be  Increased  by  5  per  centum  above 
the  level  established  in  Section  107A.  The 
producer  may,  at  his  option,  elect  to  scit- 
aside  30  per  centum  of  the  farm's  previous 
year's  plantings.  In  such  case  the  producer 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  loan  rate  15  per 
centime  higher  than  the  level  established  in 
Section  107A.  The  Secretary  shall  announce 
any  such  set-aside  not  later  than  August  1. 
prior  to  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  crop 
is  harvested,  except  that  In  the  case  of  the 
1982  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  announce 
such  set-aside  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
enactment  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981.  For  the  1982  through  1985  crops, 
the  Secretary  shall  permit  the  set-aside 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  haying  and  graz- 
inif." 
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Mr.  ENGLISH  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chi  jrman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered a^^  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  dHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
OUahor  la? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ENGUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendnent  that  I  am  offering  here 
today  is  cosponsored  by  and  offered  in 
behalf  cf  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  GiicKBtAM),  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts),  the  gentleman 
from  &)uth  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle), 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Stenhoim),  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend th  em  for  the  contributions  they 
have  ma  de  to  this  effort. 

Mr.  <;hairman,  the  aim  of  this 
amendment  is  to  give  our  farmers 
some  options  in  dealing  with  the  tre- 
mendous overproduction  of  wheat.  I 
might  paint  out  to  the  Members  that 
going  into  this  year's  harvest  we  had 
well  over  a  1  billion  bushel  carryover. 
We  had  a  harvest  this  year  of  wheat 
that  is  in  excess  of  145  percent  of  what 
can  be  consumed  at  home  or  sold 
abroad  in  1  year,  and  this  has  de- 
pressed prices  to  the  point  that  farm- 
ers are  g  oing  broke. 

This  larticular  amendment  would 
deal  wii  h  those  times  in  which  we 
have  lar  ge  carryovers.  It  states  that  at 
any  time  we  have  a  domestic  carry- 
over, as  anticipated  by  the  Secretary, 
in  excess  of  6  percent  of  the  world's 
usage,  hen  the  provisions  of  this 
amendn^ent  would  be  triggered. 

n  1100 
instances  the  farmer  would 
with  some  options. 
that  the  Secretary  would  be 
to  provide  for  a   15-percent 
of  the  previous  years  plant- 
if    the    farmer   selects    that 
would  receive  a  5-percent  in- 
the  loan  rate.  If  he  should  go 
and  opt  for  a  30-percent 
of  his  previous  year's  plant- 
he  would  receive  a  15-per- 
in  the  loan  rate, 
farmer  would  also  be  able  to 

I  this  year  and  other  years  of 
by  haying  and  grazing  that 
:hat  he  wanted  to  declare  as 

In  the  Southwestern  part  of 
most   farmers  have   not 
their  land,  but  have  also 
that  land  they  obviously  are 
have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
with  any  set-aside  regard- 
size. 

II  would  give  them  the  oppor- 
comply  by  either  grazing  or 
that  excess, 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 

impact     of     this     particular 
according     to     USDA, 
in  excess  of  $1.7  billion 
life  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 
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FC>LEY. 


Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  There  are  some  technical 
problems  I  think  that  we  see  with  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  but  not 
those  that  could  not  be  addressed  in 
the  conference.  As  the  gentleman  says, 
it  does  have  the  virtue  of  providing  a 
lower  outlay  cost  over  the  life  of  the 
bill. 

Without  any  ultimate  commitment, 
I  think  at  least  at  this  point  we  would 
be  wUling  to  accept  the  amendment  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  want  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  I  share  in  the  senti- 
ments just  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  offering  this  amendment  and 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  we  have  a  "Catch- 
22"  out  in  our  country,  and  the  gentle- 
man is  my  neighbor  to  the  south.  We 
have  been  told,  in  high  plains  wheat 
country:  "Here  is  the  farm  program. 
You  will  be  eligible  for  loan  and  the 
target  and  the  reserve,  but  you  have  to 
set  aside  15  percent  of  your  acres." 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  our  crop  is 
already  in.  So  we  would  be  disenfran- 
chising probably  60  percent  of  the  pro- 
ducers in  our  country,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman's  amendment  speaks  to 
that.  I  think  it  is  only  fair. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Roberts)  for  his  contribution  to 
this  amendment.  It  has  certainly  been 
helpful  and  I  think  we  have  gone  a 
long  way  to  address  the  problems  the 
farmers  in  my  part  of  the  country  are 
facing. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  this  amendment  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle),  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Roberts),  and  yourself. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions for  clarity.  In  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  in  the  set-aside,  hay  and 
grazing  provisions  are  provided  for  the 
actual  4-year  length  of  the  farm  bill? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  It  would  give  the 
farmer  the  opportunity  to  hay  and 
graze  any  time  during  the  4  years? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 


Mr.  GLICKMAN.  The  other  thing 
that  I  want  to  make  sure  is  the  other 
body  has  different  language  on  the 
whole  issue  of  what  acreage  is  eligible 
to  be  counted  in  the  set-aside.  Is  it  the 
gentleman's  intent  in  this  amendment 
that  it  is  planted  acreage  and  not  har- 
vested acres? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  amendment  states  it 
would  be  the  previous  year's  planting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glickuan 
and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Eng- 
lish was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  think  this  is  a 
constructive  amendment.  As  the  gen- 
tleman says,  it  will  not  add  to  the 
budgetary  exposure  and  will  provide 
some  reasonable  help  to  the  farmers. 

I  assume  when  the  gentleman  talks 
about  a  percent  increase  over  the  loan 
rate  of  15  percent,  you  mean  over  the 
then  existing  loan  rate  as  determined 
by  either  Congress  or  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  the  bill? 

Mr.  ENGUSH.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  think  it  is  a  con- 
structive amendment  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Glickman)  for  his  contribution  to 
the  amendment.  It  has  certainly  been 
constructive  and  helpful. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I,  too,  commend  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English).  I 
think  it  does  offer  a  major  improve- 
ment over  the  language  in  the  current 
bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  could  give  us  some  estimate  on 
what  he  thinks  the  loan  rate  will  be  in 
the  next  calendar  year  under  the  lan- 
guage as  offered  today? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Under  the  language 
of  this  particular  bill  we  are  talking 
about  for  wheat  farmers,  for  the 
coming  year.  We  would  have  a  loan 
rate  for  those  who  opt  for  15  percent 
as  their  set-aside,  we  would  have  a 
loan  rate  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
excess  of  $3.70  a  bushel.  For  those 
who  opt  for  a  30-percent  set-aside  we 
would  have  a  loan  rate  slightly  in 
excess  of  $4  a  bushel. 

I  know  that  is  a  concern  of  the  gen- 
tleman and  certainly  one  I  agree  with 
him  on,  that  we  do  need  to  give  our 
farmers  that  opportunity  to  go  for 
that  higher  loan  rate. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  am  certainly  con- 
cerned, given  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  said  the  cost 
of  production  for  wheat  is  now  $5.32. 
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so  obviously  this  brings  us  a  lot  closer. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  30-percent 
set-aside,  but  it  is  a  major  contribu- 
tion, and  certainly  an  improvement  to 
the  bill. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. We  have  a  long  way  to  go  in 
coming  up  with  a  satisfactory  loan 
rate,  and  I  want  to  thank  him  for  his 
contribution  to  this  amendment.  It 
has  been  extremely  constructive. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska. 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  offering 
this  amendment. 

I  come  from  a  district  very  much  like 
that  of  my  colleague  and  good  friend 
Pat  Roberts.  We  did  not  have  the  set- 
aside  called  for  this  year  until  the 
wheat  was  already  in  the  ground.  We 
have  our  granaries  bursting  with  this 
tremendous  carryover  at  a  cost  far 
below  the  cost  of  production,  and  I 
think  the  amendment  is  very  much  to 
the  point  and  in  order. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I,  too,  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  offering  this  amendment.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  again 
repeat,  if  I  understood  correctly,  the 
amendment  will  save  over  $1.7  billion 
from  the  budget  over  the  4-year  life  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  that  is  the 
figure. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Since  we  have  had 
much  debate  thus  far  on  the  farm  bill 
concerning  the  cost,  this  will  allow  for 
a  savings. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Let  me  also  say  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  He  also  had  a  hand  in  creating 
this  bill,  and  in  bringing  about  much 
of  this  philosophy.  I  think  his  contri- 
bution is  certainly  well  known  here 
within  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DASCHLE 

Mr.    DASCHLE.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Daschle:  On 
page  11.  line  10.  strike  "$3.55"  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  •$4.00 ". 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  this  amendment  for  debate  pur- 
poses only  because  I  feel  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  we  talk  about  some 
issues  here  that  really  have  not  been 
addressed  very  adequately  so  far  with 
regard  to  the  wheat  farmers.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  but  that 
everyone  here  in  this  House  recognizes 
the  dire  need  there  is  for  higher  farm 
income  as  we  look  to  the  next  calendar 
year. 

Prom  1980  to  1981  loan  rates  on 
wheat  increased  only  6  percent,  yet 
operating  costs  increased  some  14  per- 
cent. We  find  that  the  USDA  now  esti- 
mates that  cost  of  production  figures 
for  wheat  total  $5.32  a  bushel,  yet  the 
bill  as  it  stands  today,  even  with  the 
amendment,  sets  a  loan  rate  of  some- 
thing slightly  more  than  $4. 

I  understand  the  ramifications  of 
the  amendment  that  we  just  passed, 
but  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
30-percent  set-aside  requirement  for  a 
farmer  to  be  entitled  to  the  new  loan 
rate.  Even  with  the  Senate  loan  fig- 
ures, we  can  expect  the  administration 
to  require  a  15-percent  set-aside  before 
the  loan  rate  is  offered,  and  I  believe 
that  that  is  unacceptable. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  that  I 
think  clearly  indicates  the  reasons 
why  we  are  going  to  have  to  pass  a 
much  more  acceptable  loan  rate  than 
the  one  we  have  today. 

O  1110 

It  was  from  Henry  and  Ava  Hoff, 
from  Lemmon,  S.  Dak.,  and  it  was  in 
reply  to  a  letter  that  I  had  sent  out 
earlier  requesting  some  information 
about  cost  of  production  figures.  In 
his  reply,  Mr.  Hoff  sent  me  a  receipt 
which  indicated  that  for  a  gear  which 
he  lost  on  a  tractor  just  a  month  ago 
he  paid  more  than  $6,279.  That  bill  in- 
cluded $4,888  for  the  part  itself.  $900 
for  labor,  oil  was  $127,  freight  was  $60, 
and  hauling  was  $62.50.  To  reiterate, 
his  repair  bill  on  that  tractor,  right 
during  the  middle  of  harvest,  was 
$6,279. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  way  that 
farmers  in  South  Dakota  or  farmers 
anywhere  can  accept  those  incredible 
costs  of  production  while  at  the  same 
time  depending  upon  a  farm  bill  which 
simply  provides  a  loan  rate  of  $3.55  for 
wheat. 

We  have  seen  a  reduction  in  farm 
income  of  more  than  $10  billion  in  the 
last  2  years,  and  a  reduction  in  farm 
families  of  more  than  450,000.  Net 
farm  income  has  dropped  from  a  level 
of  $32.7  billion  in  1979  to  $22  billion 
this  last  year.  We  expect  that  to  go 
even  lower  this  year.  And  the  result, 
the  bottom  line  of  all  of  this,  is  that, 
as  farmers  look  to  the  next  year,  we 
can  expect  to  see  a  continued  decline 
in  population  of  more  than  1,000  farm 


families  a  week.  It  is  unacceptable.  No 
one  from  a  farm  State  can  possibly  be 
satisfied  with  what  we  have  done  so 
far  with  regard  to  wheat  farmers  or 
com  farmers  or  go  home  and  expect  to 
see  any  kind  of  economic  recovery  in 
agriculture. 

We  talk  about  supply  side  econcHn- 
ics.  We  talk  about  the  need  to  revive 
those  agricultural  economies  without 
breaking  the  budget.  Well,  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if 
we  raised  the  loan  rate  to  $4  a  bushel, 
if  we  gave  them  a  more  acceptable 
return  on  their  yields,  then  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  will  see  the  kind  of  reju- 
venation in  the  farm  sector  that  is  so 
desperately  needed,  and  not  do  one 
thing  to  disturb  the  budget. 

That  is  why  I  offer  the  amendment 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  de  la  Garza  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Daschle 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  cooperation  which  he  has 
afforded  our  committee,  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  he  has  attempted  to 
represent  his  constituents,  and  for 
bringing  us  this  very  edifying  informa- 
tion. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  Unfor- 
tunately, having  to  deal  with  reality 
and  the  implications  of  the  budget,  we 
are  forced  to  do  something  which  we 
know  is  grossly  inadequate,  but  none- 
theless, legislation  being  the  art  of  the 
possible,  we  have  to  do  it  with  what  is 
possible. 

The  gentleman  has  cooperated  to 
the  extent  that  he  has  given  us  great 
expertise,  but  if  he  would  withdraw 
the  amendment  I  think  that,  overall, 
perhaps,  as  inadequate  as  it  might 
seem,  we  will  be  able  to  in  the  long  run 
help  our  constituents  more.  Certainly 
the  gentleman  has  contributed  greatly 
toward  that  effort. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  am  concerned  that 
we  are  locking  ourselves  into  a  lower 
rate  of  parity  than  we  have  ever  done 
before. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Daschle  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
our  House  bill,  a  $3.55  loan  is  a  50-per- 
cent-of-parity  level.  For  a  lot  of  us, 
who  recognize  the  incredible  cost  of 
production,  that  is  simply  unaccept- 
able, and  for  that  reason  we  find  that 
we  cannot  support  legislation  that  we 
wish  very  much  we  could  support, 
given  the  unacceptably  low  level  of 
the  loan  rate. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman). 
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Mr.  GIJCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
applaud  my  colleague's  move.  Two 
years  ago  this  House  voted  on  a  flexi- 
ble parity^  bill.  The  gentleman  may 
recall  th4t- 

Mr.  DABCHLE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  It  passed  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  by  2  to  1.  I  no- 
ticed tha  ,  it  was  led  in  the  other  body 
by  a  brjad  variety  of  farm  State 
people.  That  would  set  target  prices 
much,  mjch  higher  than  the  gentle- 
man's loiJi  rate.  Again,  it  was  passed 
by  a  bipartisan  Senate  by  2  to  1.  I  had 
thought  about  offering  that  same 
amendment  today,  but  I  have  decided 
not  to,  ii|  light  of  the  passage  of  the 
English  Amendment.  But  I  do  think 
the  gentlleman  is  right  on  target  with 
the  comr^ents  he  is  making. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. It  iii  only  because  we  did  get  the 
acceptance  of  the  leadership  in  the 
House  on  the  English  amendment  that 
I  do  not  call  for  a  vote  at  this  time  on 
the  amer  dment.  But  I  simply  believe 
we  have  got  to  continue  to  realize 
what  we  are  doing  to  these  farmers 
and  the  f  let  that  we  have  seen  an  emi- 
gration of  farmers  that  we  have  not 
seen  since  the  Depression;  that  1,100 
farm  fan  ilies  a  week  are  leaving  the 
farm.  This  is  unacceptable.  We  must 
find  a  way  to  stop  this  demise  far 
more  ef f e  ctively  than  we  have  so  far. 

Mr.  Chfiirman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CitAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rejuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  \  ras  no  objection. 

AMENDN  ENT  OFFEREO  BY  KR.  ROBERTS  OP 
KANSAS 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairmaii.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CU  rk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmlent  offered  by  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Kansas:  0<i  page  16,  after  line  24,  add  a  new 
subsection  1(4)  to  read: 

"(4)  amending  the  third  sentence  of  sub- 
section (fill)  by  deleting  the  period  and 
adding.  ":  Provided,  That  if  a  set-aside  of 
cropland  ii  In  effect,  under  this  subsection, 
such  set-as  de  shall  not  be  a  condition  of  eli- 
gibility for  loans  and  purchases  for  the  pro- 
ducers on  he  farm  as  it  relates  to  the  1982 
crop  of  wh  ;at." 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairmar ,  I  offer  this  amendment  for 
debate  pu  rposes  only  and  plan  to  with- 
draw it,  lue  to  the  fact  the  amend- 
ment I  CO  sponsored  with  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  English,  has  just 
been  agreed  to. 

The  pprpose  of  my  amendment 
would  hate  been  very  simple,  and  that 
would  ha' re  t)een  to  qualify  the  wheat 
producer  for  this  crop  year  only  for 
the  loan,  not  the  target  price  and  not 
the  reser  e.  The  intent  of  my  amend- 
ment was  this:  We  have  a  catch  22  in 
high  plaiis  wheat  country  with  the 
current  fs  rm  program.  We  intended  to 
consider  the  farm  bill  and  tell  the 
wheat  producer  in  Kansas  that  'you 
have  X  an  lount  for  the  loan,  x  amount 


for  the  target  price  and  x  amount  for 
the  reserve  program."  But  our  crop  is 
already  in,  and  the  USDA  has  an- 
nounced in  the  meantime  that,  in 
order  to  qualify,  you  had  to  set  aside 
15  percent  of  your  crop. 

My  office  has  made  calls  to  several 
ASCS  directors  in  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  and 
we  find  that  there  is  no  incentive  to  go 
in  and  tear  up  that  cropland.  In  fact, 
farmers  have  invested  40  to  50  cents 
per  bushel  already  in  this  crop.  There 
is  also  the  fact  that  there  is  no  more 
disaster  program,  an  additional  lack  of 
incentive  to  comply.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  farmers  do  comply  with  the 
set-aside,  the  price  would  have  to  go  to 
$4.12  a  bushel  for  wheat  just  to  break 
even.  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair  given 
the  fact  our  market  price  is  now  ap- 
proximately $3.50  a  bushel.  I  do  not 
think  with  the  target  price  levels  that 
we  are  talking  about  that  most  of  my 
producers  would  have  taken  part  any 
way.  In  fact,  they  could  not  afford  to 
take  part. 

Given  these  circumstances,  my 
amendment  simply  would  have  provid- 
ed the  loan  for  1  crop  year  only  and 
given  the  farmer  at  least  that  tool, 
that  marketing  tool,  to  survive.  I  think 
it  would  have  been  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  USDA  and  the  best  interest  of 
our  country  because,  had  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  not  been  agreed  to, 
we  would  have  had  the  damdest  run 
on  the  grain  market  you  have  ever 
seen  come  harvest  time,  depressed 
prices,  more  deficiency  exposure,  more 
expense  to  the  Government. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  and  friend,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  his  amendment  would  have  been 
very  much  in  order. 

Even  though  the  gentleman  has 
withdrawn  his  amendment,  I  feel  it 
appropriate  to  comment  on  the  set- 
aside  issue. 

The  gentleman's  concern  comes  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  untimely  handling  of 
the  acreage  reduction  program  for 
wheat.  The  gentleman  and  I  were  the 
first  to  call  for  an  acreage  set-aside 
when  the  Department's  own  figures 
revealed  that  we  were  looking  at  a 
record  crop  along  with  large  car- 
ryovers from  last  year. 

Several  other  Members  of  this  body 
and  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  im- 
mediately after  the  USDA  July  10 
crop  report  was  released  asking  that 
acreage-reduction  measures  be  taken. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  asked  that 
any  announcement  of  this  sort  be 
made  on  or  before  August  15.  This 
year's  farm  bill  moves  that  date  up  to 


the  1st  of  August.  The  reason  for 
these  time  limitations  is  because  pro- 
ducers must  know  ground  rules  for 
how  much  land  to  prepare,  fertilize, 
buy  seed  for,  and  do  all  the  rest  of  the 
planning  that  must  be  done  before  a 
crop  is  put  into  the  ground.  With 
winter  wheat  usually  planted  in 
August  and  September,  almost  all  of 
the  production  inputs  are  invested  at 
or  before  planting.  The  only  thing  left 
is  harvest  costs. 

The  situation  today  is  that  the 
USDA  did  not  announce  its  intention 
to  have  an  acreage-reduction  program 
until  September  3  and  did  not  Inform 
farmers  of  the  details  until  September 
24,  after  the  money  had  been  spent 
and  the  crop  in  the  ground. 

Reports  from  throughout  the  wheat- 
producing  areas  of  the  Midwest  show 
that  producers  are  not  willing  to  tear 
up  that  investment  and  that  participa- 
tion in  the  set-aside  program  may  run 
as  low  as  25  percent. 

What  we  are  going  to  end  up  with  is 
an  ineffective  set-aside  with  producers 
out  in  the  cold  for  any  kind  of  help 
from  Government-support  programs. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
have  given  them  the  minimal  and  least 
costly  benefit  of  the  nonrecourse  loan 
progam. 

In  a  normal  year,  with  USDA 
making  their  intentions  known  in  time 
for  producers  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
gram, I  would  never  advocate  such  a 
procedure.  However,  this  year's  pro- 
gram has  already  been  bungled  and 
producers  should  not  be  penalized  for 
something  clearly  out  of  their  control. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  comments. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
concern  in  this  area.  It  is  a  concern  I 
think  that  many  of  us  share  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  We  now  have  a  situa- 
tion which  in  effect  disenfranchises 
farmers  who  have  already  placed  their 
crops  in  the  ground  or  creates  a  situa- 
tion where  set-aside  has  so  little  incen- 
tive that  it  automatically  operates  to 
force  many  farmers  out  of  the  pro- 
gram and.  consequently,  out  of  the 
consideration  for  a  loan. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that, 
in  the  consideration  of  the  conference, 
if  I  am  a  conferee  I  am  going  to  be 
anxious  to  do  whatever  we  can  do  to 
eliminate  this  problem.  I  recognize  the 
gentleman's  consistent  concern,  which 
he  has  expressed  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Wheat,  Soybeans, 
and  Feed  Grains,  for  the  welfare  of 
grain  farmers.  The  gentleman  has 
been  an  outspoken  and  active  member 
in  expressing  his  concerns  in  a  most 
articulate  way.  I  think  he  knows  that 
there  are  technical  problems  associat- 
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ed  with  this  amendment,  and  I  compli- 
ment him  for  his  decision.  But  I  also 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
cern, which  Is  widely  shared. 

D  1120 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.         ■ 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I,  too,  want  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  for  noting  at  a 
very  early  stage  this  very  real  problem 
confronting  wheatgrowers,  and  like 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley),  I  think  this  is  a  proper  subject 
for  us  to  consider  in  conference  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  amendment  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Like  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  amendment.  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
proper. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  committee 
that  this  amendment  would  have  ap- 
plied to  all  wheat  that  had  been  plant- 
ed and  that  had  not  been  planted.  It 
would  seem  to  me  in  fairness  if  we 
were  to  do  it  for  wheat,  we  should  do 
it  with  corn  and  feed  grains  as  well. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  comments.  I  do 
want  to  reemphasize  that  I  plan  to 
withdraw  this  amendment  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  already  passed 
the  amendment  that  my  colleague  and 
good  neighbor  from  the  South,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Eng- 
lish), and  I  have  introduced  which 
takes  care  of  this  problem  to  a  great 
degree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  III? 

AMENDKENT  OrTERED  BY  MR.  XARLENEE 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Marlewee  On 
page  16,  strike  line  20.  and  the  period  on 
line  24  and  insert  after  line  24,  the  following 
including  a  new  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "and  (4)  amending  the  third  sentence 
of  subsection  (f)(1)  by  deleting  the  period 
and  adding":  Provided.  That  in  applying  the 
provisions  of  this  Section  to  land  that  has 
been  farmed  under  summer  fallow  practices 
In  three  of  the  five  years  prior  to  the  re- 
quirement of  a  set-aside,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  pffects  of  soil  erosion  and  .such 
other  factors  as  he  considers  appropriate  In 


determining  the  amount  of  land  to  be  idled: 
Provided  further.  That  In  no  case  shall  the 
Secretary  require  farmers  to  Idle  more  than 
60  per  centum  of  their  crop  land  when  in- 
cluded with  land  already  idled  by  summer 
fallow  practices  where  summer  fallow  prac- 
tices are  in  effect:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions defining  'summer  fallow'.". 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  a  straightforward 
approach  to  avoid  a  potential  for  enor- 
mous loss  of  our  productive  topsoil.  It 
simply  assures  that  those  farmers  who 
have  practiced  summer  fallow  for  at 
least  the  past  3  years  out  of  5,  as  a 
normal  farming  practice,  would  not  be 
forced  to  set  aside  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  their  land  if  a  set-aside  is  in 
effect. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  degree  of  fairness  in  the 
Government  announced  set-aside  pro- 
grams for  those  farmers  who  already 
leave  idle  and  out  of  production  over 
50  percent  of  their  land  by  taking  it 
out  of  production  and  leavin::;  it  with- 
out a  cover  crop,  that  these  farmers 
would  not  be  forced  to  set  aside  addi- 
tional large  amounts  of  land  to  qualify 
for  Government  programs. 

Second,  the  amendment  is  designed 
to  assure  that  double  summer  fallow 
practices  are  not  allowed.  Millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by 
farmers,  by  USDA  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, to  prevent  wind  erosion  in  the 
Intensely  arid  and  windy  areas  of  the 
Great  Plains. 

Farmers  can  handle  a  one-half 
summer  fallow,  one-half  crop  erosion 
potential.  They  have  devised  narrow 
alternating  strips  of  crops  and  idle 
land  and  on  the  idle  land  they  can  for 
1  year  maintain  a  cover  of  residue  of 
left  over  mulch. 

I  have  allowed  a  generous  10  percent 
additional  margin  by  stating  that  no 
more  than  60  percent  shall  be  idle.  On 
that  area  of  over  half  and  up  to  60 
percent,  farmers  can  afford  to  put  on 
a  cover  crop  and  take  care  of  their  soil 
and  avoid  the  erosion. 

However,  by  mandating  over  60  per- 
cent, you  idle  land  and  are  condemn- 
ing that  land  to  wind  erosion  or  forc- 
ing Kansas.  Montana.  Oklahoma, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota 
farmers  out  of  the  program.  They 
have  no  alternative. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  an  excellent  amendment.  I  think  it 
recognizes  at  least  three  things.  First 
of  all,  it  recognizes  the  dire  need  we 
have  for  conservation.  A  recent  study 
indicated  that  erosion  is  going  to  be 
perhaps  our  biggest  enemy  as  we  look 
to  agricultural  productivity  in  the 
years  ahead. 


Second,  it  recognizes  the  need  for 
flexibility  as  we  look  to  the  special 
needs  that  many  of  our  farmers  have 
in  the  upper  Midwest. 

Third,  I  think  it  recognizes  the  need 
for  proper  land  management  tech- 
niques which  is  not  adequately  ad- 
dressed in  this  bill  and  certainly  this 
makes  a  major  improvement  in  the  bill 
and  I  stand  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  fully  understands 
the  erosion  and  drought  problem  that 
we  faced  in  the  West,  leaving  this  land 
bare  and  idle  for  extended  periods  of 
time,  the  2  years  or  double  summer 
fallow,  greatly  exposes  that  soil  to 
wind  erosion  and  it  is  a  severe  problem 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  and  USDA 
has  to  deal  with. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nebraska. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mar- 
lenee)  hsts  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
MARLENEE  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. ) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Marlenee). 

It  is  absolutely  essential  under  a  na- 
tional set-aside  program  for  wheat 
that  special  consideration  be  given  to 
those  wheat  growing  areas  where 
summer  fallow  practices  are  followed. 

Nebraska  is  among  the  top  five  lead- 
ers in  the  production  of  hard  winter 
wheat.  This  wheat  is  almost  exclusive- 
ly a  dryland  crop.  Each  year  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  wheat  acreage 
is  summer  fallowed,  so  some  limitation 
must  be  placed  on  the  amount  of  crop- 
land set-aside  that  is  mandated  by  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  our  pro- 
ducers and  those  in  other  summer 
fallow  areas. 

We  can  produce  a  crop  only  every 
other  year,  so  in  essence  we  set  aside 
50  percent  of  our  acreage  all  of  the 
time.  In  order  to  be  fair  so  that  our 
producers  are  not  placed  at  an  addi- 
tional disadvantage  in  cutting  back  on 
their  production,  a  set-aside  limitation 
is  necessary. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  at- 
tempt to  add  this  language  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues recognize  the  fairness  of  this 
change  and  that  they  will  join  in  sup- 
porting it. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  her  comments. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 
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Mr.  FO -£Y.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldii  ig. 

The  gentleman  has  urged  this 
amendme  it  before.  He  has  modified  it 
to  a  degree  at  this  time.  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  be  able  to  consid- 
er the  issie  in  the  conference  and  so, 
speaking  for  the  majority  side,  we 
accept  thf  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  M4RLENEE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman.   I 

Mr.  RpBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairmail,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAjRLENEE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fr^m  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  I  thank 
the  genth  man  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
offering  this  amendment.  As  he 
knows,  th  e  district  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  is  summer  fallow  country,  57 
counties  <  f  it. 

As  the  gentleman  remembers,  we 
made  the  same  effort  in  subcommittee 
and  in  full  committee.  It  has  prece- 
dent. It  h  as  already  passed  the  House 
back  in  1  >77.  and  the  House  passed  it 
at  that  p  irticular  time.  I  really  think 
to  sum  it  all  up,  the  farmers  who 
really  pra  ctice  good  conservation  prac- 
tices shoild  not  be  penalized  for  that 
in  order  1  o  comply  with  the  farm  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  we  have  already  heard  some 
very  cogent  arguments  as  to  why  this 
should  be  passed.  I  would  like  to  echo 
the  sentiinents  of  my  colleagues  and 
again  congratulate  my  friend  and  col- 
league f r<  m  Montana  for  this  effort. 

Mr.  M./JILENEE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman f  0  r  his  comments. 

The  CIlAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle 
man  from  Montana  (Mr.  Marlenee). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  s  rike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  FO  liEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlema  i  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man froin  Washington. 

Mr.  FO  LiEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldii  ig. 

I  woulc  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  hj  s  been  my  intention  and  the 


intention 
nois  (Mr. 


of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
FiNDLEY)  to  offer  an  amend- 


ment whi  ;h  would  have  eliminated  the 
authority  for  the  wheat  certificate 
program  which  exists  in  the  underly- 
ing statut  Dry  farm  law. 

The  so-i  :alled  wheat  certificate  or,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  used  to 
constantl; '  refer  to  it,  the  "bread  tax," 
was  set  ai  ide  from  the  law  many  years 
ago  altho  igh  it  continued  to  subsist  in 
the  permanent  legislation.  It  has  no 
relevance  to  the  bill  that  we  are  ad- 
vancing and  it  was  my  intention  and 
the  gentleman's  intention  to  strike  the 
language  entirely. 

However,  because  of  technical  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  striking  of 
that  language  and  because  it  bears  on 
other  aspi  ?cts  of  the  permanent  under- 


lying statutory  base  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act,  it  is  not  possible 
now  to  do  that  without  causing  some 
technical  statutory  problems.  I  want 
to  state  for  the  record  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  myself,  to  seek  ways  to  eliminate 
the  authority  now  in  the  law  for  any 
wheat  certificate. 

a  1130 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  add  a 
couple  of  other  comments. 

Printed  in  the  Record  is  the  Senate 
language  on  wheat.  I  will  not  offer 
that  as  an  amendment.  In  the  wake  of 
what  happened  yesterday  on  dairy 
products,  I  see  no  point  to  proceeding 
with  an  attempt  on  a  piecemeal  basis 
to  improve  the  bill. 

But  I  think  members  of  this  commit- 
tee ought  to  be  aware  that  what  we 
are  doing  now  has  no  chance  of  be- 
coming law.  The  provisions  of  the 
wheat  title  are  so  far  out  of  line  with 
the  budget  decision  of  this  Chamber 
earlier  this  year  that  they  just  have 
no  chance  to  become  law.  This  is  not 
the  final  word  on  the  question  of 
wheat  loans,  wheat  target  prices. 

The  total  cost  overrun  for  the  bill, 
the  4-year  period  of  the  bill,  is  $1.2  bil- 
lion, according  to  CBO,  for  wheat. 
There  the  cost  overrun  on  feed  grains, 
according  to  CBO  estimates,  is  $1.4  bil- 
lion. That  adds  up  to  an  overrun  of 
$2.8  billion  for  both  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  But  as  I  said  at  the  outset.  I  do 
not  see  any  point  to  taking  the  com- 
mittee's time  to  offer  amendments  at 
this  stage. 

The  dairy  products  overrun  for  the 
life  of  the  bill  was  about  $600  million, 
according  to  CBO.  And  this  all  adds  up 
to  trouble.  It  just  cannot  become  law. 

If  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
should  agree,  and  then  the  two  bodies 
approve  legislation  of  this  tjrpe,  it  is 
going  to  be  vetoed.  So  we  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  saying  the 
final  word  on  wheat  or  feed  grains  in 
our  proceedings  today. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  FiNDLEY)  if  he  is  using  the  figures 
incorporated  in  the  original  language 
of  the  bill  or  in  the  amendment  as  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  just  of- 
fered it?  As  I  understand  it,  we  have  a 
letter  now  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicating  that  we  will 
retain  a  savings  here  of  $1.7  billion 
during  the  life  of  this  bill  in  wheat 
alone  as  a  result  of  the  language  we 
just  passed.  Does  the  gentleman  recog- 
nize that? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman,  I  am 
sure,  can  come  up  with  estimates  dif- 
fering from  mine,  but  my  figures  are 


based  on  CBO  estimates  of  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Bedell  amendment. 
Now,  they  may  vary  from  what  esti- 
mates others  will  have,  but  I  think  we 
will  all  agree  that  the  costs  are  much 
higher  than  in  the  Senate  bill.  The 
Senate  bill  is  over  budget  by  a  consid- 
erable amount,  and  if  we  get  beyond 
that,  we  face  a  certain  veto.  That  is 
the  only  point  I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  just  a  moment  more.  I  think 
it  would  be  deceiving  for  the  House  to 
be  under  the  assumption  that  the 
wheat  provisions  of  this  language  are 
over  the  budget.  In  fact,  we  have  saved 
about  25  percent  in  the  budget  by  the 
passage  of  the  E^nglish  amendment, 
which  is  $1.7  billion.  That  Is  an  OMB 
figure.  Maybe  they  are  not  quite  as  ac- 
curate a£  our  own  Congressional 
Budget  Office  is.  But  in  any  case,  we 
recognize  a  savings  here,  and  I  think 
that  for  the  record  it  has  to  be  said. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  want  to  cooperate 
with  my  friend  from  Texas  in  not  pro- 
longing debate.  I  have  made  the  point 
I  wanted  to  make,  that  we  want  to 
avoid  a  veto.  This  is  not  the  last  word 
on  wheat  or  feed  grains. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Could  I  address  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Find- 
ley)? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  and  indicated  that  this 
bill,  under  the  Bedell  amendment,  is 
$2  billion  over  budget.  Did  the  gentle- 
man make  that  statement  or  did  they 
misunderstand? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  the  wheat  and 
feed  grains  titles  by  CBO  estimates 
are  about  $2.8  billion  over.  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  to  prolong  the  discussion. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  We  have  statements 
from  the  Budget  Committee,  from  the 
staff,  indicating  that  indeed  the  Bedell 
amendment  brings  it  to  budget  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  the  first  year, 
that  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  BEDEHJj.  AU  right.  Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional amendments  to  title  III?  If  not, 
the  Clerk  will  designate  title  IV. 

Title  IV  reads  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV-PEED  GRAINS 

FEED  GRAINS  LOAM  RATES,  TARGET  PRICES  AND 
PAYMENTS 

Sec.  401.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains,  subsec- 
tions (a)  through  (c)  of  section  105 A  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  105A.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  for  the 
1982  crop  of  corn  at  not  less  than  $2.65  per 
bushel  and  for  each  of  the  1983  through 
1985  crops  of  com  at  not  less  than  such 
level  as  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  loan 
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level  for  the  preceding  year's  crop  as  the  es- 
tablished price  lor  each  such  crop  bears  to 
the  esUblished  price  for  the  preceding 
year's  crop:  Provided,  That  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  average  price  of  com 
received  by  producers  in  any  marketing  year 
is  not  more  than  105  per  centum  of  the  level 
of  loans  and  purchases  for  com  for  such 
marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may  reduce 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  com  for 
the  next  marketing  year  by  the  amount  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  maintain 
domestic  and  export  markets  for  grain, 
except  that  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  10  per 
centum  In  any  year  nor  below  $2  per  bushel. 
■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  barley  and 
rye,  respectively,  at  such  level  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  re- 
lation to  the  level  that  loans  and  purchases 
are  made  available  for  com,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  feeding  value  of  such  com- 
modity In  relation  to  com  and  other  factors 
specified  in  section  401(b)  of  this  Act,  and 
on  each  crop  of  grain  sorghums  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  fair  and 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  that  loans 
and  purchases  are  made  available  for  com, 
taking  into  consideration  the  feeding  value 
and  average  transportation  costs  to  market 
of  grain  sorghums  in  relation  to  com. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  oats,  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  fair  and 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  that  loans 
and  purchases  are  made  available  for  corn, 
wheat,  and  barley,  taking  into  consideration 
the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  oats  as  compared 
to  these  comparison  grains,  the  value  of 
oats  as  a  specialty  animal  feed,  the  value  of 
oats  as  a  human  food,  the  value  of  oats  as  a 
soil  conservation  crop,  and  other  factors 
specified  In  section  401(b)  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases 
on  each  such  crop  of  oats  shall  not  be  less 
than  a  rate  computed  by  multiplying  the 
loan  rate  for  each  comparison  crop  by  a 
fraction,  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
weight  nf  a  bushel  of  the  comparison  crop 
and  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  weight  of 
a  bushel  of  oats,  adding  the  resulting  num- 
bers and  dividing  by  three. 
.  "(b)(1)(A)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  may 
make  available  to  producers  payments  for 
each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  com, 
grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  oats  and  barley,  in  an  amount 
computed  as  provided  in  this  subsection: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  make 
such  payments  available  to  producers  of  any 
such  crop  of  com  and  grain  sorghums  if  the 
domestic  carryover  from  the  previous  year's 
crop  of  com  exceeds  1.3  bilUon  bushels.  Pay- 
ments for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  (i) 
the  payment  rate,  by  (ii)  the  farm  program 
acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (iii)  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  for  the  crop.  In  no 
event  shall  payments  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acreage 
actually  planted  to  such  feed  grains. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  com  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of—, 

"(i)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(ii)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop 
is  less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel. 
for  the  1982  crop  of  com,  the  established 


price  shall  l)e  $2.90  per  bushel  and  for  each 
of  the  1983  through  1985  crops  of  com.  the 
established  price  shall  Xye  the  established 
price  for  the  previous  year's  crop  adjusted 
to  reflect  any  change  in  (a)  the  average  ad- 
justed cost  of  production  per  acre  estimated 
for  the  two-year  period  which  includes  the 
crop  year  for  which  the  established  price 
will  be  applicable  and  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding crop  year,  from  (b)  the  average  ad- 
justed cost  of  production  per  acre  for  the 
two  crop  years  inmiediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  established  price  will  be 
applicable.  The  adjusted  cost  of  production 
for  each  of  such  years  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  and  shall  be 
limited  to  (i)  variable  costs,  (ii)  machenery 
ownership  costs,  and  (iii)  general  farm  over- 
head costs,  allocated  to  the  crops  involved 
on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  the  value 
of  the  total  production  derived  from  each 
crop.  In  determining  the  established  price 
under  this  subsection  and  loan  rate  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  1984  and  1985  crops, 
the  Secretary  shall  use  as  a  base  in  making 
adjustments  the  established  price  and  loan 
rate  for  the  previous  years  that  would  have 
resulted  had  the  actual  costs  of  production, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  for  those 
yeJU3,  been  used. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  if  the  Secretary  adjusts 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  com  in 
accordance  with  the  proviso  In  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  emergency  compensation  by  in- 
creasing the  established  price  payments  for 
com  by  such  amount  (or  if  there  are  no 
such  payments  in  effect  for  such  crop  by 
providing  for  payments  in  such  amount)  as 
the  Secretary  det«rmines  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  same  total  retum  to  producers  as  if 
the  adjustment  in  the  level  of  loans  and 
purchases  had  not  been  made:  Provided, 
That  any  such  payments  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  be  included  in  the  pay- 
ments subject  to  limitations  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  101  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977. 

"(D)  The  payment  rate  for  grain  sor- 
ghums, and  if  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
oats  and  barley,  shall  be  such  rate  as  the 
Secretary  determines  fair  and  reasonable  in 
relation  to  the  rate  at  which  payments  are 
made  available  for  com. 

"(E)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  the  1982  crop  of  feed 
grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from 
planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  intend- 
ed for  feed  grains  to  feed  grains  or  other 
nonconserving  crops  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  produc- 
ers, the  Secretary  shall  make  a  prevented 
planting  disaster  payment  to  the  producers 
on  the  number  of  acres  so  affected  but  not 
to  exceed  the  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains 
for  harvest  (including  any  acreage  which 
the  producers  were  prevented  from  planting 
to  feed  grains  or  other  nonconserving  crop 
in  lieu  of  feed  grains  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  produc- 


ers) in  the  immediately  preceding  year,  mul- 
tiplied by  75  per  centum  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary times  a  payment  rate  equal  to  33^1 
per  centum  of  the  established  price  per 
bushel  for  feed  grains. 

•■(B)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective 
with  respect  to  the  1982  crop  of  feed  grains, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  total  quantity  of  feed  grains 
which  the  producers  are  able  to  harvest  on 
any  farm  is  less  than  the  result  of  multiply- 
ing 60  per  centum  of  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  established  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted  for  har- 
vest for  such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  farm  disaster  payment  to  the  producers  at 
a  rate  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  crop  for  the  deficiency 
in  production  below  60  per  centum  for  the 
crop. 

"(C)  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  disas- 
ter payments  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains 
under  this  paragraph  in  any  country  in 
which  crop  insurance,  part  of  the  premium 
for  which  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation  under  the  provisions  of 
section  508<bK3)  or  508(e)  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act.  is  generally  offered  for 
that  crop  prior  to  planting. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. ". 

PROCRAll  ACREAGES,  PAYMENT  YIELDS,  AMD  SR- 
ASIDE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  402.  Subsections  (d)  through  (1)  of 
section  105A  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
effective  for  the  1978  through  1981  crops  of 
feed  grains  shall  be  effective  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  the  first  two  sentences  of 
subsection  (d)(1)  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  national  program 
acreage  for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  feed  grains.  The  proclamation  shall 
be  made  not  later  than  November  1  of  each 
calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested  in  the 
next  succeeding  calendar  year."; 

(2)  amending  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (d)(3)  by  striking  out  all  after  "the 
proclamation  of  the  national  program  acre- 
age" and  inserting  a  period  in  lieu  thereof; 
and 

(3)  amending  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (f)(1)  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secre- 
tary shall  announce  any  such  set-aside  not 
later  than  November  1  prior  to  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested.". 

NONAPPLICABILITY  OF  SECTION  105  OF  THE 
AGRICTTLTURAL  ACT  OF  1949 

Sec.  403.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  feed 
grains. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa:  Amend  title  IV  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof  as  follows: 

Sec.  404.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law;  if  the  Secretary  requires  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  loans  or  pur- 
chases that  feed  grain  producers  participate 
in  a  land  diversion  program  or  devote  acres 
to  conservation  uses,  such  producers  shall 
be  paid  not  less  than  an  amount  determined 
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by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres  required 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  production  of 
feed  KT&int  by  such  producer  times  the  farm 
program  oayment  yield  times  80  percent  of 
the  loan  pite  applicable  for  the  crop  in- 
volved: provided,  the  Secretary  may  provide 
a  producer  with  an  option  of  receiving  a  re- 
duced payment  for  such  diverted  acres  if 
such  producer  devotes  such  diverted  acres 
to  anothef  crop  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.    sillTH    of    Iowa   (during   the 
reading).]  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
ent  that  the  amendment  be 
as  read  and  printed  in  the 


mous  coi 
consider^ 
Record. 

The 
to  the 
Iowa? 
There 
Mr.  SI 
this  ame 


iIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
luest  of  the  gentleman  from 


tas  no  objection. 
tITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
pdment  was  printed  in  the 
CoNGREsaiONAL  RECORD  of  October  1.  I 
have  talMed  to  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  about  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  very  important. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  for  the  work  it  has  per- 
formed tt)  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor.  We 
are  talking  about  a  4-year  bill.  It  has 
been  an  extremely  difficult  job  this 
year,  and  I  think  the  committee  de- 
serves en  dit. 

Now,  w  lat  the  amendment  does  is  to 
say  that  if  a  limitation  is  imposed  on 
acreage  for  feed  grains,  and  if  a 
farmer  st  ays  within  that  limitation,  he 
will  not  be  denied  a  loan  for  failing  to 
divert  ac-es  unless  he  is  paid  for  the 
diverted  acres.  That  does  not  permit 
him  to  receive  target  prices.  It  is  just 
that  he  v  ill  not  be  denied  a  loan. 

Now,  I  say  that  it  is  terribly  impor- 
tant in  t  tie  case  of  feed  grains,  even 
more  so  than  wheat,  because  feed 
grains  in  this  bill  are  underpriced  by 
25  cents  i  bushel  compared  to  wheat, 
so  there  s  no  way  for  them  to  recoup 
the  difference  through  supports  on 
acres  produced.  It  is  what  I  think  the 
Department  would  want  to  do  anyway. 
However,;  we  all  know  that  when  the 
Department  deals  with  OMB,  they 
have  difliculty  with  designing  a  pro- 
is  just  terribly  important,  I 
think,  thiit  we  provide  for  the  Depart- 
ment whiit  we  know  they  would  want 
aryway.  It  will  not  add  any 
the  bill  because  it  is  already 
within  tie  discretion  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  ( o  this.  It  just  makes  it  easier 
to  deal  with  it  in  the  event 
have  a  set-aside. 

Mr.  FIiroLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentli  iman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlema  i  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FIlfDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
understand  the  effect  of  the 
gentlemaii's  amendment,  but  I  gather 
that  it  requires  a  paid  diversion;  is 
thatrighl? 

Mr.  SMpTH  of  Iowa.  No;  that  is  not 
right. 

Mr.  FIJiDLEY.  What  is  the  effect  of 
that? 


to  do 
money  to 


for  them 
that  they 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  there  is  a 
limitation  on  acreage,  and  if  a  farmer 
stays  within  that  limitation,  he  will  be 
eligible  for  the  loan  unless  there  is  a 
paid  diversion.  They  do  not  have  to 
have  a  paid  diversion. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  There  is  interference 
here.  Would  you  mind  restating  that? 
I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  there  is  a 
limitation  on  acreage,  and  if  the 
farmer  stays  within  that  limitation,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  loan  and  he  cannot  be 
required  to  divert  unless  there  is  a 
payment  for  the  diversion.  Now,  they 
do  not  have  to  have  a  paid  diversion. 
He  will  be  eligible  for  the  loan,  but  not 
the  target  price,  if  he  stays  within  the 
limitation  on  acreage. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Well,  it  seems  to  me 
from  the  explanation  that  the  farmer 
could  be  eligible  for  a  loan  even 
though  he  does  not  divert  land  luider 
the  program;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  he  stays 
within  the  limitation  on  {u:reage  for 
his  farm. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  And  what  would  be 
the  cost  to  the  program  as  a  result? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  will  be 
no  cost,  because  this  authority  already 
resides  with  the  Secretary.  It  is  what 
the  Secretary  wants  to  do  and  will 
want  to  do.  It  will  avoid  the  possibility 
of  the  Secretary  getting  into  a  conflict 
with  OMB  and  being  forced  by  some- 
one over  at  OMB  to  design  a  set-aside 
program  which  will  not  work. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  So  the  administra- 
tion would  be  apt  to  look  upon  this  as 
an  added  cost  to  the  program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No;  it  will  not 
be  an  added  cost  to  the  program 
unless  they  intend  to  design  a  program 
in  which  very  few  could  participate. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Do  you  have  an  ad- 
ministration position  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No;  I  do  not 
have  an  official  one. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  troubled  by  the 
possibility  that  this  may  add  costs  to 
the  program,  make  it  more  expensive. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  here  they  do  not  have  authority 
to  do  anyway. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement here  that  they  do  anything 
they  do  not  already  have  authority  to 
do.  They  have  the  authority  to  do 
this. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  regret  that  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment ahead  of  time.  It  strikes  me  as  a 
complication  and  possibly  an  addition- 
al expense  to  the  program,  and  if  it  is, 
it  is  going  in  the  wrong  direction  from 
the  direction  we  simply  have  to  go  to 
get  a  bill  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  sorry  I  did 
not  talk  to  the  gentleman.  I  talked  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Wamfler)  about  it  ahead  of  time. 


Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  what  the  gentleman  does  is 
pretty  effectively  gut  the  program.  As 
I  understand,  the  target  price  would 
not  be  available,  but  the  loan  would  be 
available,  and  if  farmers,  for  example, 
grew  100  acres  of  com  and  a  15-per- 
cent set-aside  program  was  in  effect, 
they  would  have  to  plant  15  additional 
acres  of  soybeans  or  some  other  com- 
modity, just  as  long  as  it  is  not  com. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  kind  of 
program  we  need  if  we  are  going  to  try 
to  limit  future  production  and  reduce 
these  massive  amounts  of  stored  grain 
that  we  have  on  hand,  simply  by  turn- 
ing the  land  into  producing  other  com- 
modities and  ultimately  produce  more 
surplus. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  On  the  con- 
trary, what  happened  under  the  previ- 
ous administration  was  that  they  tried 
to  require  compliance  with  an  under- 
paid diversion  and  they  only  secured  a 
23-percent  compliance,  so  that  ruined 
the  program.  A  loan  program  will  not 
work  if  it  denies  people  a  loan,  just  a 
loan  I  am  talking  about,  unless  they 
divert  acreage  they  are  not  paid  for. 
They  cannot  comply. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Findley  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Would  the  gentle- 
man say  that  this  interpretation  is  cor- 
rect: That  what  he  is  trying  to  do  is  to 
separate  the  loan  program  from  the 
proposed  legislation  which  combines 
the  target  price  and  the  loan? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  As  to  that  par- 
ticular instance,  that  is  right.  He 
would  not  be  eligible  for  target  price. 
The  bill  has  different  support  levels 
now. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
would  be  a  very  fundamental  change 
in  the  program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No;  it  would 
not. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  While  I  think  it  is 
worthwhile  to  have  some  hearings  on 
it,  I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
would  not  make  that  drastic  a  change 
in  the  program  that  is  now  before  us. 
That  would  be  a  setback. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  sorry  the 
gentleman  takes  that  attitude.  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  talk  to  the  gentleman 
about  it  in  advance,  because  I  know  he 
should  be  for  it  if  he  understood  what 
I  am  trying  to  say. 
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In  addition  to  the  problems  that  we 
have  in  wheat,  com  in  this  bill  is  un- 
derpriced as  to  loan  by  25  cents  a 
bushel.  And  so.  a  com  producer  cannot 
take  land  out  of  production  imless  he 
is  paid  for  it.  With  the  loan  rate  so  low 
in  the  case  of  com.  he  is  not  going  to 
stay  in  the  com  program  because 
there  is  no  way  to  offset  that  loss. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Maybe  the  gentle- 
man and  I  have  a  philosophical  differ- 
ence on  the  role  of  the  loan  rate.  I 
have  always  contended  the  loan  rate 
should  not  be  high  enough  to  influ- 
ence market  prices. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Right. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  safety  net  for 
farmers  should  come  in  the  form  of 
the  target  price  concept.  If  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  separate  the  loan  pro- 
gram from  the  combination  of  loan 
and  target.  I  think  he  is  doing  poten- 
tial violence  to  this  concept,  and  for 
that  reason  I  do  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  in  all  respects  the  gentleman's 
plan  would  have  about  the  same  effect 
as  the  previous  administration's.  That 
would  be  that  there  would  be  little 
participation  in  the  set-aside  program. 
If  our  problem  is  excess  production 
also,  we  need  to  remove  the  land  from 
production. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  would  keep 
them  from  designing  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram, com  producers  cannot  partici- 
pate in  and  then  denying  a  loan  to 
those  who  do  not  Idle  those  acres.  It 
would  help  you  gentlemen  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  rimning  for  election  next 
year  because  if  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment designs  that  kind  of  pro- 
gram. Republican  candidates  who 
oppose  this  amendment  are  all  going 
to  lose  farmers'  votes.  If  you  dislike 
that  kind  of  a  program,  you  should  be 
for  the  amendment  because  it  pre- 
vents the  OMB  from  forcing  the  Agri- 
culture Department  to  do  just  what 
will  hurt  you  in  the  election. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hagedorn  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. ) 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  appreciate  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  for  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  because  there  are 
problems,  but  let  me  say  that  I  think, 
in  effect,  there  would  be  little  partici- 
pation. We  are  going  to  bring  up  an 
amendment  shortly  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  would  put  some 
teeth  in  the  program  and  give  some  in- 
centives providing  a  higher  loan  rate 
for  those  feed  grain  producers  that  do 
voluntarily  set  aside  their  land  and 
therefore  would  be  eligible   for  the 


benefits,  and  we  will  wait  for  the  ex- 
planation later. 

But.  I  concur,  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing to  reward  these  people,  but  I 
think  the  gentleman's  proposal  would 
have  little  effect  on  putting  land  out 
of  production,  which  is  going  to  be  vi- 
tally needed. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEHJELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  I  support  the  con- 
cept as  the  fairest  thing  to  do  is  to 
have  a  paid  diversion  program  which 
the  gentleman  is  proposing.  In  my 
opinion,  that  is  the  way  we  need  to  go. 
I  think  we  need  to  face  some  reality  of 
where  we  stand.  I  think  the  first  reali- 
ty is,  without  some  incentive  more 
than  is  now  in  the  legislation  with  a 
set-aside  progi^am.  if  they  institute  a 
set-aside  it  really  just  wipes  out  the 
whole  program  because  people  would 
not  have  the  incentive  to  participate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bedell  and 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  performed  a  great  service  in  point- 
ing out  this  problem  which  everyone 
should  be  aware  of— that  could 
happen.  I  believe  we  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  something  through 
the  full  legislative  process  if  we  do 
what  we  did  in  wheat  with  com.  which 
is  to  say,  if  we  have  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram the  loan  rate  will  be  increased 
for  those  who  participate  in  the  set- 
aside,  so  there  will  be  more  incentive.  I 
imderstand  what  the  gentleman  is 
doing. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  what  the  problem  with 
that  is.  The  cost  of  land  is  three  times 
as  much  in  the  Com  Belt  as  it  is  in  the 
dry  area  that  raises  much  of  the 
wheat.  In  wheat,  it  can  work  because 
they  use  relatively  cheap  fragile  land, 
much  of  which  will  produce  twice  as 
much  the  following  year  if  they  fallow 
it.  So.  they  have  a  way  to  offset  the 
land  cost  for  idle  land.  But.  the  wheat 
people  are  going  to  bury  themselves  if 
they  take  the  attitude  they  have  been 
taking  in  the  last  4  years  for  a  couple 
of  reasons. 

One  is  that  the  double  cropping  area 
of  this  country  has  increased  tremen- 
dously, and  with  the  advent  of  smi- 
flowers  and  better  short  season  follow 
on  crops,  which  are  coming  on  strong, 
that  double  cropping  area  is  moving 
right  up  into  the  Com  Belt.  So.  we  are 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  land  which  will 
go  to  double  cropping  of  wheat  and 
sunflower  in  lieu  of  planting  in  the 
feed  grains  when  we  have  the  loan 
rates  for  wheat  out  of  proportion  to 


what  it  is  for  feed  grains.  It  just  will 
not  work  in  the  next  4  years. 

Also,  there  are  some  new  varieties  of 
wheat— they  are  not  bread  wheat,  they 
are  for  feed  grains— they  can  produce 
down  in  North  Carolina  and  parts  of 
the  Southern  Com  Belt,  90  bushels  an 
acre.  When  they  can  raise  90  bushels 
an  acre  of  wheat  and  follow  that  with 
a  short-term  soybean  or  simflower, 
they  will  do  that  instead  of  idling 
acres  without  payment  in  order  to 
secure  a  relatively  lower  loan.  Under 
the  mismatched  support  rates  in  this 
bill,  in  4  years'  time  there  is  going  to 
be  deep  trouble  as  far  as  wheat  is  con- 
cerned—even more  than  they  got  into 
in  the  last  4  years.  One  reason  they 
got  into  trouble  last  year  is  because 
they  had  a  loan  and  target  rate  too 
high  compared  to  feed  grains. 

So.  what  will  happen,  if  we  do  not 
assure  some  protection  by  an  amend- 
ment something  like  I  am  talking 
about,  wheat  will  be  in  grave  trouble 
and  the  committee  will  be  back  in  2 
years  with  an  emergency  wheat  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's point,  but  the  fact  is,  if  we 
were  to  increase  the  loan  rate  by  10 
cents  per  bushel,  for  example,  and  100 
bushels  yield,  then  that  really 
amounts  to  10  cents  times  100  bushels, 
which  is  $10  times  90  because  you  set 
aside  10  percent. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  still  would 
not  hurt  to  provide  the  low  loan  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  for  the  fellow  who 
stays  within  his  acreage  allotment.  I 
think  the  amendment  would  be  a  good 
thing,  help  the  department  to  get 
through  OMB.  and  I  hope  the  commit- 
tee would  see  fit  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
reluctant  opposition  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
knows  there  is  nobody  in  this  Con- 
gress, certainly  no  one  in  this  House, 
who  is  more  concerned  about  agricul- 
ture and  whom  I  admire  more  than  I 
do  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  He  is 
quite  correct  in  saying  that  the  Secre- 
tary already  has  the  authority  to  im- 
plement a  paid  diversion  program. 
That  has  been  true  for  many  years. 

What  his  amendment  does,  however, 
is  require  that  any  production  adjust- 
ment in  feed  grains  be  implemented 
only  by  a  paid  diversion  program  at  80 
percent  of  the  effective  loan  rate. 
That  would  be  a  very  expensive  pro- 
gram to  implement,  as  I  l)elieve  the 
gentleman  knows.  It  would  only  apply 
to  feed  grains  and  not  to  other  crops.  I 
think  under  the  circumstances  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  every  admin- 
istration, going  back  as  long  as  I  have 
been  associated  with  Congress,  would 
oppose  an  absolute  restriction  on  type 
of  production  adjustment  except  paid 
diversion. 
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Mr.  SJriTH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  I  ;entlenian  yield? 

Mr.  FC  LEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIIITH  of  Iowa.  It  does  not  re- 
quire a  )aid  diversion  program.  They 
could  privide  this  low  loan  rate  with- 
out a  pa:  d  diversion  program. 

Mr.  PDLEY.  The  gentleman  does 
not  requ  ire  a  paid  diversion— I  did  not 
say  that  But,  he  does  require  if  there 
is  divers  on  program  or  if  there  is  any 
kind  of  set-aside  required,  that  it  be 
paid  at  ;he  rate  of  80  percent  of  the 
effective  loan. 

Mr.  SI  IITH  of  Iowa.  They  could  re- 
quire ail  unpaid  diversion  for  those 
produceis  who  want  to  receive  the 
target  pi  ice  but  not  the  loan. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  understand. 

Mr.  RpEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gent  leman  yield? 

Mr.  PDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  I;OEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  l  he  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Could  he  explain  to  the  House  if  he 
would,  i[iven  the  experience  in  this 
area,  wl  at  would  be  the  effect  if  the 
House  d  )es  not  adopt  this  amendment. 
What  position  would  the  farmer  be  in 
in  terms  of  diversion  of  this  land  and/ 
or  his  pi  eduction? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  Secretary  has  the 
authority  to  undertake  voluntary  di- 
version programs.  He  can  offer,  in 
effect,  contracts  to  farmers  to  divert 
part  of  t  heir  acreage  at  a  particular  di- 
version -ate  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Tl  at  is  a  totally  voluntary  pro- 
gram. T  lat  option  has  existed  in  farm 
progran^  for  20  years  now. 

The  Secretary  also  has  the  option  in 
wheat,  eed  grains,  rice  and  upland 
cotton.  3f  declaring  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram under  terms  authorized  by  the 
statute.  Under  those  circumstances, 
farmers  who  do  not  cooperate  in  set- 
aside  an !  not  eligible  for  loans  or  pur- 
chases <r  eligible  for  participation  in 
the  fanner  held  reserve.  There  is  a 
concern,  and  it  was  discussed  earlier  in 
my  colloquy  with  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Kansas:  namely,  the  problem  of  inad- 
equate arget  price  and  the  lack  of 
adequat !  inducements  for  farmers  to 
participiite  in  production  adjustments. 
The  problem  again  with  the  proposal 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith)  is  that  it  highly  restricts 
the  Secietary's  options,  and  it  does  so 
only  in  I  he  feed  grains  area.  It  author- 
izes plaiting  of  other  crops  on  feed 
grain  acreage  and  could  very  easily 
have  an  imbalancing  effect  on  produc- 
tion lev«  Is  of  those  crops. 

Mr.  Ri  )EMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jrield  or  e  final  time  to  me,  could  I 
summar  ze  his  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment by  saying  that  we  lose  flexibility 
and  cou  d  end  up  costing  the  taxpayer 
even  mere  money  for  this  program  if 
this  am<  ndment  is  adopted,  or  is  that 
unfair  t<  say? 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  No;  I  guess  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  might 
quarrel  with  me  a  bit  on  that,  but  if  it 
were  implemented,  it  could  be  very 
costly. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Foley). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STENHOLM 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stenholm: 
Strike  line  9  through  12.  page  25.  and  sub- 
stitute the  following:  Amend  the  first  three 
sentences  of  subsection  (fXl)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a  set-asfde 
of  cropland  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
domestic  carry-over  supplies  of  com  will  in 
the  absence  of  a  set-aside  exceed  18  per 
centum  of  the  previous  year's  total  use. 

If  a  set-aside  of  cropland  is  in  effect  under 
this  subsection,  then  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  loans,  purchases,  and  payments 
authorized  by  this  section,  the  producers  on 
a  farm  must  set  aside  and  devote  to  conser- 
vation uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to 
a  specified  percentage,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  but  in  any  case  not  less  than  15 
per  centum  of  the  farm's  previous  year's 
planting.  When  such  set-aside  has  been  an- 
nounced, loan  rates  should  be  increased  by  5 
per  centum  from  the  level  established  in 
Sec.  105A.  The  producer  may.  at  his  option, 
elect  to  set  aside  25  per  centum  of  the 
farm's  previous  year's  plantings;  in  such 
case  the  producer  shall  be  eligible  for  a  loan 
10  per  centum  higher  than  the  level  estab- 
lished in  Section  105A.  The  Secretary  shall 
announce  aaiy  such  set-aside  not  later  than 
November  1.  prior  to  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  harvested. 

Mr.  STENHOLM  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered  as   read   and   printed   in   the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  follows  in  exact  line  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  English),  which  we  passed  in 
regard  to  the  wheat  section. 

My  amendment  very  simply  does 
this:  It  provides  that  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  domestic  carry- 
over supplies  of  com  exceed  18  per 
centum  of  the  previous  year's  total 
use.  at  the  end  of  the  loan  year  a  set- 
aside  determination  is  made,  and  if  the 
carryover  exceeds  domestic  and  export 
use,  we  shall  have  a  15-percent  set- 
aside  in  feed  grains,  which  will  result 
in  a  5-percent  increase  in  the  loan  rate 
as  established  by  law,  with  an  option 
of  a  25-percent  set-aside  and  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  the  loan. 


Very  simply,  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  is  to  provide  that  if  we  are 
building  ourselves  into  a  surplus  condi- 
tion, we  will  have  a  reduction  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  voluntary  to  the  farmer 
to  the  extent  that  he  does  not  have  to 
participate  unless  he  wants  the  bene- 
fits of  the  feed  grains  program.  There- 
fore, If  he  wants  it,  he  must  then  par- 
ticipate in  the  set-aside. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  day  that  you 
and  I  stand  here  and  argue  about  the 
future  of  farming  In  this  country,  we 
lose  17,000  acres  of  farmland  from  pro- 
duction. Seventeen  thousand  acres 
that  will  grow  not  one  single  ear  of 
com  or  bushel  of  wheat,  will  not  sup- 
port one  head  of  beef  or  dairy  cattle, 
will  not  add  one  crumb  to  any  table 
ever  again. 

In  his  book,  "Farmland  or  Waste- 
land," author  R.  Neil  Sampson  points 
out  some  even  more  startling  dangers 
to  this  country's  food  production 
system,  dangers  that  you  and  I  must 
recognize  and  consider  in  our  actions 
here  today. 

Every  hour,  with  200  new  Americans  to 
feed,  the  U.S.  loses  220  acres  of  our  food- 
growing  farmlands  to  townhouses.  shopping 
centers  and  coal  mines.  That's  the  equiva- 
lent of  23  average-size  Missouri  farms  going 
out  of  business  each  day. 

And  every  day.  26  square  miles  of  U.S. 
topsoil  wash  and  blow  away  from  the  farm- 
land that  is  left.  For  each  acre  of  com  an 
Iowa  farmer  grows,  up  to  15  tons  of  top)soil 
are  lost;  for  each  acre  of  wheat,  up  to  20 
tons  of  soil  will  vanish. 

At  that  rate,  it  could  take  less  than  100 
years  for  us  to  lose  every  single  acre  of  crop- 
land now  farmed  in  the  U.S. 

Let  me  repeat  that:  In  less  than  100 
years,  at  the  present  rate,  we  could 
lose  every  single  acre  of  cropland  now 
farmed  in  this  country. 

"A  collision  course  with  disaster"  is 
what  former  Agriculture  Secretary 
Bob  Bergland  called  our  mad  rush  to 
waste  our  land.  For  without  its  soil, 
our  society  will  die. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  change  that  "col- 
lision course  with  disaster,"  but  time  is 
rurming  out.  On  every  trip  to  our  Dis- 
tricts, you  and  I  see  what  is  happening 
to  our  farmland:  More  and  more  farms 
being  broken  up  into  5  and  10  acre 
homesteads.  More  and  more  farmland 
eaten  up  by  urban  sprawl,  by  electrical 
rights-of-way  and  by  powerplants  or 
dams  *  *  *  by  highways  and  by  strip 
mining  coal  and  a  thousand  land- 
hungry  projects. 

I  see  it  in  the  17th  District  of  Texas 
and  we  call  it  growth.  You  see  it  in 
your  home  districts  and  applaud  the 
jobs  that  that  growth  brings.  We  see 
all  of  the  growth  happening  in  an  iso- 
lated manner  and  fail  to  realize  that 
this  hungry  monster— growth— is 
eating  away  the  one  resource  we 
cannot  do  without— our  soil. 

We  see  the  winds  blow  and  floods 
rage  and  the  irrigation  water  running 
and  what  we  fail  to  see  is  we— you  and 
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I  as  Members  of  Congress— are  respon- 
sible for  more  soil  eroding  out  of 
breadbasket  States  like  Iowa  faster 
now  than  in  the  Dust  Bowl  days  of  the 
thirties. 

Why  is  that  blame  on  our  shoulders? 
Because  of  the  insane  agricultural  pol- 
icies that  Congress  continues  to  en- 
courage. Instead  of  speeding  up  con- 
servation of  farmland  and  soil,  our 
farmers  are  pushing  their  land  to 
produce  more  food  for  export,  urged 
on  by  policymakers  who  are  eager  to 
trade  cheap  wheat  for  oil  despite  the 
precious  soil  lost  in  the  process. 

Neil  Sampson  tells  us,  and  I  believe 
him,  that  we  need  a  saner  path  to  the 
future.  We  must  recognize  the  need  to 
conserve  our  farmlands  with  care  if  we 
want  our  children  to  inherit  an  earth 
that  is  still  fertile,  not  barren.  We 
must  recogmize  the  need  for  national 
and  local  policies  to  be  changed  to  sup- 
port a  sustainable,  instead  of  exploi- 
tive, farm  system.  And  many  personal 
decisions  need  to  be  made  by  farmers, 
"developers."  and  private  individuals 
to  nurture,  rather  than  to  waste,  our 
land. 

But  the  initial  move  is  to  be  made 
here— in  Congress,  through  this  farm 
bill— and  the  final  responsibility  rests 
here— with  you  and  I  as  representa- 
tives elected  as  stewards  of  that  farm 
policy  that  will  set  the  direction  to  be 
followed  by  every  farmer  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Seventeen  thousand  acres  of  land  a 
day.  We  are  running  out  of  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it 
be  fair  to  say  that  in  essence  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  very  similar  in 
purpose  and  effect  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  English)  in  respect  to  the 
wheat  proposal? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  It  is  very  similar. 
In  fact,  it  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
insofar  as  the  intent  is  concerned. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  And  the  gentleman's 
purpose  is  to  provide  balance  between 
the  feed  grain  and  wheat  sections. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  one  huge  difference.  To  start 
with,  the  com  loan  is  at  a  lower  rate: 
wheat  has  a  25  cents  a  bushel  higher 
support  rate  than  we  have  here.  In 
com  under  this  bill  with  a  set-aside 
payment,  the  amount  of  money  the 
farmer  receives  from  the  diverted 
acres  is  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  use 
of  the  diverted  acres.  But  with  the 
wheat  farmer,  he  is  going  to  get  an- 


other quarter  per  bushel  out  of  the 
wheat. 

So  it  will  not  work  for  com,  and  we 
are  only  fooling  ourselves  if  we  think 
that  this  amendment  takes  the  place 
of  the  amendment  I  offered. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith).  We 
fought  the  battle  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  when  we  set  the  basic 
lower  rates,  and  now  we  are  only 
trying  to  keep  it  consistent  with  what 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish  in  the 
total  program. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  accordance  with 
our  position  on  the  English  amend- 
ment, speaking  for  our  side,  I  think 
there  are  some  technical  problems 
with  this  amendment,  as  well  as  with 
the  English  amendment,  but  we  are 
willing  to  sit  down  and  iron  out  the 
problems. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm).  This  amend- 
ment certainly  brings  it  in  line  with 
the  wheat  section  in  the  bill. 

I  think  the  most  important  factor 
here  is  that  we  are  providing  more  re- 
alistic loan  rates.  To  answer  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Smith),  with 
this  amendment  we  are  going  to  be 
bringing  down  to  a  certain  extent  the 
costs  of  production,  and  I  believe  we 
are  going  to  be  improving  and  stabiliz- 
ing the  price.  Not  only  will  we  have  a 
higher  loan  rate,  we  will  have  far 
greater  acceptance  by  farmers  which 
is  necessary  if  we  expect  adequate  par- 
ticipation. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sten- 
holm) for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wsunt 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm),  and  I  also  want 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  in  that  this  does  not 
go  as  far  as  I  would  like  to  see  it  go 
and  as  far  as  it  probably  should  go. 
But  I  think  the  reality  is  that  we  have 
to  look  at  what  we  may  be  able  to  get 
passed  and  get  through  the  conference 
committee. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sten- 
holm) for  doing  the  same  thing  for 
com  and  feed  grains  as  we  have  done 
for  wheat. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  clarify  one  thing. 

We  are  talking  about  a  conditional 
situation  that  would  go  into  effect 
only  if  the  set-aside  operates  first, 
and,  therefore,  the  impact  on  the 
budget  which  everybody  gets  very 
nervous  about  would  now  be  mini- 
mized; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  will  have  a  net  positive  effect  on 
the  budget  if  it  is  triggered.  I  do  not 
have  the  budget  savings  figures,  but  I 
would  estimate,  based  on  the  $1.7  bil- 
lion savings  in  the  wheat  program, 
that  we  would  look  at  significant  sav- 
ings if  we  had  to  trigger  the  set-aside 
in  the  feed  grains  section.  It  would 
have  a  net  positive  effect  on  the 
budget. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  have  an  understand- 
ing of  the  effect  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Am  I  correct  that  in  the  event  a  set- 
aside  is  ordered  at  15  percent  and  the 
farmer  elects  to  set  aside,  let  us  say,  20 
percent,  in  that  event  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  higher  loan  rate;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  partially  correct.  We  have  a  15- 
percent  mandatorily  triggered  set- 
aside  if  a  percentage  of  carryover  is 
reached.  We  have  an  option  of  25  per- 
cent only.  There  is  no  20-percent 
option;  if  you  just  took  the  25-percent 
set-aside  option,  you  have  a  10-percent 
increase  in  the  loan  rate  offered  to 
you  if  you  choose  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  a  provision  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment? 
Mr.  STENHOLM.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  10-percent  in- 
crease in  the  loan  rate? 
Mr.  STENHOLM.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  there  any  adjust- 
ment in  the  target  price  in  that  event? 
Mr.  STENHOLM.  No. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  it  does  represent 
an  increased  cost  of  the  program  if 
this  takes  effect  and  if  the  options  are 
acted  on;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  believe  we  will  find  the  amend- 
ment will  result  in  an  increased  cost  to 
the  Federal  Treasury.  I  believe  we  will 
find  the  exact  same  results  that  we 
have  in  the  wheat  set-aside  where  we 
have  the  figures  which  are  already 
triggering  that  set-aside.  I  believe  we 
will  find  that  we  have  a  net  decrease 
in  the  cost  to  the  Treasury. 
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Mr.  FJNDLETY.  There  would  be  a 
greater  outlay  as  a  result  of  the  higher 
loan  ratie.  assuming  the  Government 
takes  over  the  grain;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect?     J 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FJNDLEY.  What  would  be  the 
offset  toj  the  higher  cost,  then? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  That  would  occur 
because  it  is  a  loan  and  it  will  be 
repaid.  1  f  we  get  supply  and  demand  in 
line,  there  will  be  no  takeover  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  market  will 
function,  and  there  will  be  no  cost  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  see.  This  is  based 
on  that  hope,  which  may  be  a  rather 
faint  hbpe.  that  the  program  will 
result  ir  a  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  ' 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  That  is  the  intent 
of  the  ainendment. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
experierce  over  40  years  ought  to 
demonstrate  one  thing,  and  that  is 
that  sui)ply  adjustment  programs  fi- 
nanced out  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
have  a  -ather  minimal  effect  on  sup- 
plies. Tliey  are  basically  a  method  of 
passing  out  money  to  farmers;  they 
really  do  not  have  much  real  effect 
upon  supplies. 

airman,  for  that  reason  I  re- 
oppose     the     gentleman's 
ent. 

OBERTS    of     Kansas.     Mr. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
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NDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Kansas. 
OBERTS     of     Kansas.     Mr. 
I  would  just  like  to  speak 
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we  are  getting  at  the  prob- 
;h   the  same  mutual   goal  in 


NDLEY.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
t  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
HOLM)   had   presented   this 
committee  so  that  we  would 
a  more  thorough  discussion 
resolved  the  question  rather 
idering  it  in  this  rather  com- 
tmosphere  here. 
Mr.    $TENHOLM.    Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe   the   gentleman   from   Illinois 


(Mr.  PiNDLEY)  will  recollect  that  we 
did  have  a  thorough  discussion  of  this 
In  committee.  Things  have  changed 
since  then,  and  I  have  explained  the 
intent  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  But  the  amendment 
was  not  carried;  it  was  rejected  in  com- 
mittee? Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Exactly. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  enter  into  a 
colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  the  feed 
grain  target  price.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
language  in  the  bill  concerning  the 
computation  of  feed  grain  target 
prices  is  similar  to  that  contained  in 
the  1977  act.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the 
committee  that  the  feed  grain  targets 
be  computed  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  have  been  in  the  past? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  inform  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sten- 
holm), that  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  language  in  the  bill  Is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  in  the  1977  act  and  it 
is  certainly  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  target  prices  for  feed 
grains  be  computed  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
language  is  the  same  and  the  regula- 
tions are  the  same.  I  am  wondering 
why  the  gentleman  had  the  concern 
and  felt  compelled  to  have  this  collo- 
quy. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  be  sure  it  is  the  same  and 
underline  it  and  dot  all  the  "i's"  and 
cross  all  the  "t's".  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  the  same  and  that  it  will  be 
continued  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

D  1200 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional amendments  to  title  IV?  If  not. 
the  Clerk  will  designate  title  V. 

Title  V  reads  as  follows: 

TITLE  V— UPLAND  COTTON 

SUSPENSION  or  BASE  ACREAGE  AIXOTMENTS. 
MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND  RELATED  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  Sections  342.  343.  344.  345.  346. 
and  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  shall  not  be  applicable  to  upland 
cotton  of  the  1982  through  1986  crops. 


LOAN  RATES,  TARGET  PRICES,  AND  ACREAGE  LIMI- 
TATIONS POR  THE  1083  THROUGH  198B  CROPS 

Sec.  502.  Section  103(f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  effective  for  the  1978  through 
1981  crops  of  upland  cotton,  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (I)— 

(A)  strike  out  "1978  through  1981  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1982  through  1985": 

(B)  strike  out  "quoted  for  Strict  Middling 
one-and-one-sixteenth-lnch  cotton  C.I.F. 
Northern  Europe  '  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"quoted  for  Middling  one-and-three-thlrty- 
seconds-inch  cotton  C.I.P.  Northern 
Europe";  and 

(C)  change  the  proviso  clause  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "Provid- 
ed, That  In  no  event  shall  such  loan  level  be 
less  than  fifty-five  cents  per  pound. ". 

(2)  Strike  out  paragraph  (3)  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  upland  cotton  described  in  items 
955.01  through  955.03  of  part  3  of  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  the  period  of  time  a  special 
quota  established  under  this  subsection  is  In 
effect  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  Import 
under  such  special  quota  until  the  special 
quota  is  filled  and  any  such  cotton  shall  be 
free  of  duty.". 

(3)(A)  Amend  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (4)  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  1982 
through  1985  crops,  the  established  price 
shall  be  120  per  centum  of  the  loan  level  de- 
termined under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  the  subsec- 
tion for  such  crop.";  and 

(B)  Strike  out  the  third  sentence  of  para- 
graph (4). 

(4)  In  paragraph  (5)— 

(A)  strike  out  "1978  through  1981"  where- 
ever  it  appears  In  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1982  through 
1985":  and 

(B)  amend  subparagraph  (C)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(C)  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
disaster  payments  for  any  crop  of  upland 
cotton  under  this  paragraph  In  any  county 
In  which  crop  Insurance,  part  of  the  premi- 
um for  which  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  under  the  provisions 
of  section  508(b)(3)  or  508(e)  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act,  is  generally  offered  for 
that  crop  prior  to  planting.". 

(5)  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (7), 
strike  out  "1978  through  1981"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "1982  through  1985"  and  strike 
out  "December  15"  and  insert  in  lieu  there 
of  "November  1". 

(8)  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (9), 
strike  out  "December  15"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "November  1". 

(7)  In  paragraph  (ID— 

(A)  amend  subparagraph  (A)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  The  Secretary  may  limit  the  acreage 
planted  to  uplsmd  cotton  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  total  supply  of  upland 
cotton  will  otherwise  likely  be  excessive 
taking  into  accoiuit  the  need  for  an  ade- 
quate carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a  na- 
tional emergency.  Such  limitation  shall  be 
applied  on  a  uniform  basis  to  all  cotton-pro- 
ducing farms.  The  base  for  such  uniform  re- 
duction shall  be  the  acreage  planted  on  the 
farm  in  the  preceding  year:  Provided,  That 
In  case  no  cotton  was  planted  on  the  farm  In 
such  year,  the  farm  base  shall  be  (I)  the 
larger  of  the  acreages  planted  to  cotton  on 
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the  farm  in  the  two  years  prior  to  such  year 
or  (11)  the  average  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
on  the  farm  In  such  two  years.  a«  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary.  Producers  on  a  farm  who 
knowingly  plant  cotton  In  excess  of  the  per- 
mitted cotton  acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be 
Ineligible  for  cotton  loans  or  payments  with 
respect  to  that  farm.  If  mandatory  acreage 
reduction  limitations  are  in  effect  under 
this  paragraph,  then  as  a  further  condition 
of  eligibility  for  loans  and  payments  on 
upland  cotton,  the  Secretary  may  provide 
that  producers  on  a  farm  must  devote  to 
such  conservation  uses  as  the  state  commit- 
tee establishes  as  appropriate  for  the  pro- 
tection and  maintenance  of  lands  in  the 
state,  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  the 
mandatory  acreage  reduction  percentage 
multiplied  by  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
on  the  farm  (the  result  of  such  calculation 
Is  referred  to  herein  as  the  cotton  conserva- 
tion acreage'):  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  the  cotton 
conservation  acreage  for  the  farm  to  be 
planted  to  one  or  more  crops  designated  by 
him  If  he  determines  that  such  production 
is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply.  Is 
not  likely  to  Increase  the  cost  of  the  price 
support  program,  and  will  not  adversely 
affect  farm  income."; 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (B),  strike  out  ", 
whether  or  not  a  set-aside  for  upland  cotton 
is  in  effect,";  and 

(C)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(C).  strike  out  the  language  "set-aside  acre- 
age and  the  additional". 

(8)  Strike  out  the  second  sentence  In  para- 
graph (12). 

(9)  Amend  paragraph  (14)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(14)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  formulated  under 
this  subsection,  including  compliance  with 
any  prescribed  time  deadline,  precludes  the 
making  of  loans,  purchases  and  payments, 
the  Secretary  shall,  nevertheless  authorize 
the  State  and  county  committees,  to  make 
such  loans,  purchases  and  payments  in  such 
amounts  as  they  determine  to  be  equitable 
In  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  de- 
fault.". 

(10)  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (15)  add  the  following:  ": 
Provided,  That  such  regulations  shall  not 
Include  provisions  that  condition  loans  and 
payments  on  cross-compliance  and  offset- 
tlng-complitmce  procedures". 

(11)  Add  a  new  paragraph  (18)  as  follows: 
"(18)  In  order  to  encourage  and  assist  pro- 
ducers In  orderly  ginning  and  marketing  of 
their  cotton  production,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  recourse  loans  on  seed 
cotton  In  accordance  with  authority  vested 
In  him  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act.". 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  SALES  PRICE 
RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  503.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
period  beginning  August  1.  1978.  and  ending 
July  31,  1986.  the  tenth  sentence  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  of  that  sentence 
through  the  words  "110  per  centum  of  the 
loan  rate,  and  (2)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  ( 1 )  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  upland 
cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same 
prices  as  it  sells  cotton  for  export.  In  no 
event,  however,  at  less  than  115  per  centum 
of  the  loan  rate  for  Strict  Low  Middling  one 
and  one-sixteenth  inch  upland  cotton  (mi- 


cronaire  3.5  through  4.9)  adjusted  for  such 
current  market  differentials  reflecting 
grade,  quality,  location,  and  other  value  fac- 
tors as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  and 
(2)". 

MISCELLANEOUS  COTTON  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  ":  Provided 
further,  That  for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  upland  cotton,  a  cooperator  shall 
be  a  producer  on  a  farm  who  has  limited  the 
acreage  planted  In  accordance  with  section 
103(f)(ll)(A).". 

(b)  Sections  103(a)  and  203  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  1982  through  1985  crops. 

SKIPROW  PRACTICES 

Sec.  505.  Section  374(a)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1981"  in  the  last  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

PRELIMINARY  ALLOTMENTS  POR  1986  CROP  OP 
UPLAND  COTTON 

Sec.  506.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  permanent  State,  county, 
and  farm  base  acreage  allotments  for  the 
1977  crop  of  upland  cotton,  adjusted  for  any 
underplantings  in  1977  and  reconstituted  as 
provided  In  section  379  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  shall 
again  become  effective  as  preliminary  allot- 
ments for  the  1986  crop. 

AMENDMENT  OPPERED  BY  MR.  GIBBONS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gibbons:  Page 
26,  strike  out  line  19  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  down  through  line  3  on  page  27. 

Redesignate  paragraphs  (3)  through  (11) 
of  section  502  of  the  bill  as  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (10).  respectively. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  delete  section 
502,  subsection  2,  which  provides  for  a 
suspension  of  tariffs  on  cotton  entered 
into  the  United  States  during  periods 
of  temporary  enlargement  of  the 
quota  on  imported  upland  cotton.  This 
identical  provision  passed  the  House 
Tuesday,  October  13,  as  section  19  of 
H.R.  4566,  the  omnibus  miscellaneous 
tariff  bill.  This  provision  is  already 
well  on  its  way  to  becoming  law. 

As  you  know,  this  section  of  the 
farm  bill  was  referred  to  Ways  and 
Means  because  it  clearly  involves  a 
tariff  matter  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  conunittee— and  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee, for 
his  cooperation  in  calling  the  provision 
to  our  attention. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
promptly  reviewed  the  matter  and 
agreed  that  the  provision  drafted  by 
the  Agriculture  Committee  was  a 
sound  move,  and  we  supported  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee's  language  in  our 
report  on  H.R.  3603.  Our  work  on  this 
issue  can  be  found  in  House  Report 
97-106.  part  3. 

Unfortimately,  we  must  now  ask 
that  this  provision  be  deleted  from  the 
bill.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  House  at 


the  end  of  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3603  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  farm  bill.  S.  884.  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  that 
Senate  bill,  and  insert  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  3603.  That  action  would  have 
the  effect  of  creating  a  precedent  of  a 
Senate-numbered  bill  originating  a 
revenue  measure.  While  in  the  context 
of  this  major  bill  this  seems  to  be  a 
minor  matter,  it  would  create  a  trou- 
bling precedent. 

Let  me  repeat,  this  provision  has  al- 
ready passed  the  House  as  part  of  a 
more  appropriate  vehicle— a  revenue 
bill  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

I  trust  that  the  committee  will 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade,  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  for 
offering  this  amendment.  It  is  merely 
a  technical  amendment  which  clarifies 
a  matter  of  jurisdiction  so  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  may  have 
jurisdiction  over  a  matter  that  appro- 
priately belongs  there.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  offering  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We,  too,  have  re- 
viewed this  amendment  and  it  certain- 
ly clarifies  the  relationship  we  have, 
and  we  have  no  problem  with  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man form  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons). 

The  amendment  wais  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OPPERED  BY  MR.  BOWMEN 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bowen: 

Page  2.  strike  out  from  the  table  of  con- 
tents "TTrLE  V— UPLAND  COTTON"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "TITLE  V— 
COTTON". 

Page  25,  line  18  striking  "TITLE  V— 
UPLAND  COTTON"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "TITLE  V-COTTON". 

Page  32,  after  line  9  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  507.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1982  crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  sec- 
tion 101(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1441(£)),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'(f)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to 
price  support  for  cotton  shall  apply  several- 
ly to  (1)  American  upland  cotton  and  (2) 
extra  long  staple  cotton  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  ginned  as  required  by  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  347  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  except 
that,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  1982  and  each  subsequent 
crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  through 
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nonrecourse  loans  as  provided  In  this  sub- 
section. If  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketir  g  quotas  for  any  crop  of  extra  long 
staple  c<itton.  price  support  loans  shall  be 
made  av  lilable  to  cooperators  for  such  crop 
at  a  leMEl  which  is  not  less  than  75  per 
centum  or  more  than  125  per  centum  in 
excess  <if  the  loan  level  established  for 
Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one-sixteenth 
inch  upland  cotton  (micronalre  3.5  through 
4.9)  of  sich  crop  at  average  location  in  the 
United  States.  If  producers  have  disap- 
proved marketing  quotas  for  any  crop  of 
extra  loi  tg  staple  cotton,  price  support  loans 
shall  be  made  available  to  cooperators  for 
such  crcp  at  a  level  which  shall  be  50  per 
centum  in  excess  of  the  loan  level  estab- 
lished f<  r  Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one- 
slxteent  i  inch  upland  cotton  (micronalre 
3.5  throigh  4.9)  of  such  crop  at  average  lo- 
cation ii  the  United  SUtes.  Nothing  con- 
tained ijerein  shall  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  make  price  support  avail- 
able for  extra  long  staple  cotton  in  accord- 
ance wit  h  section  402  of  this  Act'." 

Mr.  BO  WEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Cttairmaxi,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tt.at  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Recori. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  feOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  one  which  deals  with  a 
very  narrow  area  of  America's  cotton 
industiw.  and  that  is  the  Pima  or  extra 
long  staple  production  of  the  coimtry. 

This  amendment  is  endorsed  by  the 
administration  and  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  lettet  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  which  I  will  refer.  The 
amendment  is  merely  to  make  some 
chang^  in  the  legislation  governing 
this  prJDgram  so  that  there  will  be  no 
need  f ( r  any  kind  of  direct  payment  to 
the  pnducers  of  ELS  cotton  this  year 
and  alj  o  to  reduce  the  loan  level  by  10 
percen  ,.  The  producers  of  this  type  of 
cotton  are  a  very  small,  specialty 
cotton-lgrowing  group  in  only  a  few 
States:  in  Arizona,  in  New  Mexico,  in 
Texas,  and  California. 

The  pepartment  of  Agriculture  says: 

The  amendments  will  result  in  lower  price 
supporti  levels  for  ELS  cotton,  and.  thus, 
will  reduce  Government  outlays. 

We  eaimate  that  outlays  during  the  next 
4  yearsTwill  be  reduced  by  about  $1.2  mil- 
lion. The  lower  loan  level  will  also  help  keep 
ITTj;  cotton  competitive  in  domestic  and 
export  Markets  and  will  reduce  the  possibili- 
ty of  paoducer  forfeitures  of  ELS  cotton  to 
the  Coinmodity  Credit  Corporation.  For 
these  rasons,  we  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frpm  Texas. 

Mr.  BE  LA  GARZA.  We  have  no  ob- 
jectiorJto  the  amendment  on  this  side 
and  will  be  happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  tTHOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man fijom  Mississippi.  I  would  like  to 


underscore  the  point  this  timendment 
is  endorsed  by  the  administration  and 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
completely  eliminate  the  provision  for 
a  direct  Government  payment  to  the 
growers.  We  would  be  happy  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Bowem). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMENDiaarr  omxcD  by  mr.  stenholm 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stiwholm:  In 
line  5,  page  28,  strike  "may"  and  substitute 
•shall."  Page  28,  strike  lines  7.  8,  9,  and  10 
up  to  "such  "  and  substitute  the  following: 
"total  domestic  carryover  stocks  of  upland 
cotton  will  otherwise  exceed  4.2  million 
bales.  Such  acreage  limitation  shall  be  no 
less  than  15  per  centum.". 

Page  29.  between  line  16  and  17.  insert  the 
following:  "When  such  acreage  reduction 
has  been  announced,  loan  rates  shall  be  In- 
creased by  10  per  centum  above  the  levels 
esUblished  in  section  103(f).  The  producer 
may.  at  his  option,  elect  to  reduce  acreage 
by  25  per  centum,  in  which  case,  the  produc- 
er shall  be  eligible  for  a  loan  rate  20  per 
centum  higher  than  the  level  established  in 
section  103(f).". 

Page  30,  strike  lines  8,  9,  10, 11.  and  12. 

Mr.  STENHOLM  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  in  the  exact  same 
spirit  and  intent  as  the  preceding  two 
amendments  dealing  with  set-aside 
provisions  on  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
com.  This  amendment  concerns 
cotton. 

The  triggering  mechanism  on  this 
set-aside  is  4.2  million  bales.  If  we 
reach  that  carryover  level,  which  his- 
tory has  proven  to  be  an  adequate 
supply  of  cotton  to  meet  all  of  our  do- 
mestic and  export  needs  and  to  avert 
the  price-depressing  effect  that  we 
find  when  we  get  into  overproduction, 
as  we  once  again  are  doing  this  year, 
that  there  shall  be  mandated  a  15-per- 
cent set-aside  and  in  return  for  setting 
aside  this  acreage  a  farmer  will  be  eli- 
gible for  an  increased  loan  of  10  per- 
cent above  the  levels  that  are  other- 
wise set  in  this  bill  before  us. 

Very  simply,  this  is  again  the  same 
general  intent,  and  that  is  to  provide 
for  some  type  of  a  supply  control 
mechanism  that  if  we  do  have  exces- 
sive production  that  there  will  be  pro- 
vision that  we  wUl  reduce  that  produc- 
tion and  let  supply  and  demand  fimc- 
tion  in  the  marketplace. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question  that  has 
puzzled  me.  If  you  want  to  control  pro- 
duction, surely  it  would  be  wiser  to 
limit  the  number  of  bales  or  bushels 
or  pounds  than  it  is  to  limit  acreage, 
because  as  farmers  have  told  me  over 
and  over,  you  simply  plant  more  close- 
ly and  put  on  more  fertilizers  and  you 
get  a  higher  production  out  of  a  limit- 
ed acreage.  Why  is  this  never  attacked 
from  the  point  of  view  of  what  we  are 
talking  about,  which  is  bales  of  cotton, 
bushels  of  wheat,  bushels  of  com? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
women were  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee because  that  is  exactly  the  way 
that  I  would  prefer  to  attack  these 
problems. 

We  do  not  have  a  consensus  of  the 
majority  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee to  proceed  in  this  way.  It  makes 
much  more  sense  to  me. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Much  more  sense. 
What  are  their  arguments  against  it? 

Mr.  ENGUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  think  the  biggest 
problem  is  unlike  automobile  produc- 
tion and  imlike  other  commodities,  in 
agriculture  production  it  is  difficult  to 
gage.  Growing  seasons  take  anywhere 
from  6  to  9  months  depending  on 
which  crop  you  are  talking  about.  If 
we  put  I  amoimt  of  seeds  in  the 
ground  over  i  amount  of  acres,  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  how  many  bushels 
we  are  going  to  produce.  We  can  give 
you  an  average  production  but  some- 
times that  fluctuates  tremendously. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  But  the  point  we 
ought  to  care  about  is  a  surplus  of 
bales  of  cotton,  not  acreage.  In  other 
words,  we  concentrate  on  the  wrong 
thing.  We  put  a  temptation,  because 
farmers  have  told  me  themselves. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  I  think  everyone  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  would  whole- 
heartedly agree  that  is  the  best  way  to 
do  it.  The  problem,  though,  is  that  we 
cannot  predict  production. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  No;  but  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  it.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  it  and  that  is 
what  we  have  to  find  out.  We  are  not 
trying  to  predict,  we  are  just  trying  to 
pay  for  it. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  again  agree  very 
much  with  the  statement  the  gentle- 
woman has  made.  The  problem  is  we 
cannot  seem  to  approach  the  problem 
in  that  maimer  as  we  discuss  the  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
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league  from  New  Jersey,  we  have  done 
this  in  the  tobacco  program.  We  have 
gone  to  poundage  quota  for  tobacco 
and  we  determine  what  the  market 
demand  is  and  then  we  adjust  our  pro- 
duction accordingly. 

Unfortunately,  all  commodities  are 
not  as  adaptable  to  this  as  is  tobacco. 
But  the  gentlewoman  raises  a  very 
valid  point,  but  as  yet  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tiu"e  has  been  unable  to  produce  a  uni- 
form basis  for  making  that  determina- 
tion. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  there  is  an  administration 
position  on  this  recommendation? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Yes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  So  do  they  favor  it? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  No. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  this  provision  in 
the  language  adopted  by  the  other 
body? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  No. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  can  see  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  a  lot  of  remodeling 
in  conference.  I  hope  that  this  type  of 
provision  wiU  not  get  into  the  law  be- 
cause it  is  clearly  going  to  increase  the 
cost  of  the  program.  It  is  going  to  be 
an  inducement  to  greater  production 
at  the  very  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
reduce  production. 

But  I  see  no  hope  of  defeating  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  would  say  again 
that  I  must  respectfully  differ  with 
your  interpretation  of  the  results  of 
this  amendment.  If  we  reduce  produc- 
tion and  bring  supply  in  line  with 
demand,  the  market  will  fimction.  We 
will  have  decent  prices  to  our  produc- 
ers, and  the  cost  to  the  Treasury  wiU 
be  lower. 

D  1210 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man is  confident  that  the  price  up  to 
the  producer  will  rise  in  the  market- 
place, we  do  not  need  to  increase  the 
loan  rate. 

Let  us  let  the  market  system  func- 
tion. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
very  reluctantly  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
and  I  would  say  to  my  good  friend,-  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  there  is 
indeed  a  very  substantial  hope  to 
defeat  this  amendment  if  he  and  all  of 
those  others  present  in  this  Chamber 
are  willing  to  do  so. 

The  amendment  was  offered  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  in  the  subcommittee  and,  as  I 
recall,  in  the  full  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, as  well,  and  it  was  defeated 
overwhelmingly  in  both  places.  It  is 
very  strongly  oppo,sed  by  the  farm  or- 
ganizations of  the  Nation,  by  the 
cotton  organizations  of  the  Nation.  It 


has,  I  think,  a  potential  for  increasing 
the  supply  problem  rather  than  for 
solving  it. 

This  artificial  increase  in  the  loan 
rate  rigidly  stmctured  in  statute  law, 
without  really  knowing  what  market 
conditions  will  be  in  the  future.  I 
think  would  simply  increase  the  incen- 
tive to  produce,  increase  the  incentive 
to  ignore  program  cooperation,  and  to 
grow  outside  the  program. 

This  artificially  high  loan  level  cer- 
tainly would  induce  much  higher  for- 
eign production  and  I  think  would  be 
very  distinctly  contrary  to  the  inter- 
ests of  American  agriculture. 

Let  me  mention  one  year,  for  exam- 
ple. In  1978,  when  we  hapi>ened  to 
have  a  carryover  of  5.3  million  bales, 
which  is  over  the  figure  of  4.2  million 
bales  mandated  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  If  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment had  been  in  effect  that  year, 
then  the  resulting  1979  carryover 
would  have  been  only  1.5  million  bales, 
and  that  was  the  year  of  the  great 
China  purchase  of  2.3  million  bales. 
We  would  not  have  been  able  to  meet 
our  domestic  and  foreign  demand  for 
cotton  had  we  had  this  kind  of  artifi- 
cial and  arbitrary  language  contained 
within  the  cotton  legislation.  I  ear- 
nestly urge  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  really  fail  to  see  how  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  this  and  what  was 
done  on  wheat  and  feed  grains.  I  think 
it  is  an  inconsistency  to  oppose  this 
and  not  to  oppose  the  same  kind  of 
provisions  for  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
However,  in  spite  of  that,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  think  the  gentleman  is  on 
target  for  this  reason:  Let  me  go  back 
to  the  1960's.  In  the  1950's,  in  the  late 
1950's  and  in  the  early  1960's,  one  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  proposed  a  loan  program 
as  the  only  farm  program  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains.  The  problem  with 
that  was  that  it  was  not  the  right  time 
for  depending  wholly  upon  a  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Now  is  the  time  to  depend  more 
heavily  upon  an  adequate  loan  pro- 
gram and  a  reserve  program  to  facili- 
tate profitable  marketing. 

In  the  1960's,  technology  was  catch- 
ing up  and  we  could  produce  much 
faster  than  we  could  increase  world 
exports.  We  have  been  through  the 
1960's  and  exports  have  been  increased 
now.  And  then  we  went  through  the 
1970's,  and  we  had  the  target  price  to 
help  us  adjust  then.  Now  we  are  into 
the  1980's.  We  have  a  worldwide 
market  for  these  products.  What  we 
need  more  than  anything  else  at  this 
time  are  loan  rates  that  are  compara- 
ble one  to  the  other  and  for  a  good  re- 
serve program  so  we  can  carry  over 
surpluses  without  hurting  producers 


until  they  can  be  sold  profitably  and 
to  proviile  our  customers  with  the 
product  when  they  need  it  so  they  will 
view  us  as  a  dependable  supplier. 

I  think  that  the  committee  here  in 
the  last  hour  has  made  this  bill  worse 
instead  of  better.  The  House  has  been 
going  in  the  wrong  direction  with  this 
biU  by  trying  to  manipulate  produc- 
tion almost  annually  without  a  paid 
set-aside  and  providing  loans  on  wheat 
higher  comparably  than  those  for  al- 
ternative crops.  This  direction  will  get 
grain  farmers  into  a  lot  of  trouble 
within  the  next  4  years. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  point 
should  be  made,  first  of  all,  that  we 
are  talking  about  cotton,  not  wheat 
and  feed  grains,  and  that  some  years 
ago  the  cotton  program  was  modified 
so  that  both  the  target  price  and  the 
loan  rate  were  determined  off  of  a  per- 
centage of  the  actual  price  of  cotton  in 
the  marketplace.  We  have  a  market- 
oriented  program.  This  amendment 
was  defeated  in  the  Cotton  Subcom- 
mittee, and  it  did  not  pass  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  because  we  are  talking 
about  cotton,  not  wheat  and  feed 
grains. 

When  you  talk  about  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram and  the  grower  who  examines 
his  opportunities  for  determining 
whether  he  wants  to  grow  with  or 
without  a  set-aside  program,  that  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  to  partici- 
pate, would  have  to  consider  whether 
the  price  is  likely  to  be  enough  higher 
as  a  result  of  the  national  acreage  re- 
duction to  cover  the  cost  of  the  set- 
aside.  And  when  you  examine  the  vari- 
ous costs  per  acre  across  the  United 
States,  you  begin  to  understand  that, 
in  certain  regions  of  the  United  States, 
this  kind  of  a  program  would  be  a  fa- 
vorable one.  The  farmers  there  would 
be  growing  for  the  loan  program. 

In  answer  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey,  when  you  talk  about 
trying  to  deal  with  limiting  pounds  or 
bales  rather  than  acres,  if  you  take  a 
look  at  some  of  the  yields  per  acre 
over  a  6-year  average,  in  the  High 
Plains  dry  lands,  you  get  about  266 
pounds  per  acre.  In  irrigated  land,  in 
the  High  Plains  you  get  about  381.  In 
California,  the  6-year  average  wjis  945 
pounds  per  acre. 

So  when  you  are  considering  how 
price  might  respond  to  a  set-aside,  you 
have  got  to  remember  that  the  antici- 
pated acreage  reduction  should  cause 
the  price  to  rise  to  a  profitable  level. 

With  the  figures  that  I  have  given 
you,  the  average  price  per  pound 
would  have  to  go  up  between  5  and  8 
cents.  And  if  you  do  not  get  that  kind 
of  an  Increase,  you  get  the  incentive 
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for  profclucers  to  go  outside  the  pro- 
gram aid  boost  the  acreage.  And  when 
that  hippens.  you  will  push  prices 
down  a  fain  because  those  leaving  the 
set-aside  will  wind  up  with  both  low 
prices  and  reduced  acreage. 

We  tave  a  program  in  the  cotton 
area— it  is  not  true  in  the  wheat  and 
feed  giains  area— that  is  market  ori- 
ented. All  of  the  various  producer 
groups  are  supportive  of  the  present 
arrangement.  This  particular  amend- 
ment. If  it  is  passed,  would  benefit  a 
particular  group  of  cotton  producers,  a 
particiSar  geographic  area  of  the 
UnitedT  States,  and  it  might  be  good 
policy  an  certain  geographic  regions, 
but  it  i*  not  a  good  national  policy. 

Thatfis  why  it  was  defeated  in  the 
subcommittee,  it  was  defeated  in  the 
committee.  We  do  hope  that  it  is  de- 
feated On  the  floor. 

Mr.  3ANCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleijian  yield? 

Mr.  tHOMAS.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  land  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  one  of  those  regions  in  Texas 
that  would  benefit  from  this  program. 

Mr.  HANCE.  There  is  one  question  I 
would  have.  The  gentleman  was  point- 
ing oui  the  difference  in  production  in 
Califomiia  and  also  in  Texas.  I  think 
one  ofTthe  problems  that  many  of  the 
farmerfe  in  my  district  foresee,  and  the 
proble^n  that  we  are  talking  about  now 
on  the  set-aside  on  cotton  production, 
is  thai  we  do  not  have  a  subsidized 
water  plan  much  like  the  farming 
areas  ( f  California,  one  of  the  reasons 
we  ha  ire  different  poundage  on  our 
produc  tion. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  indicated  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  irrigated  High 
Plains  pounds-per-acre  yield  is  381. 
There  are  many  areas  in  California 
that  d)  not  have  the  subsidized  water 
that  the  gentleman  indicated.  There 
are  soiie  areas  that  do.  My  particular 
area  ia  the  State  has  minimal  subsi- 
dized water.  Certainly  that  has  an 
effect.  It  has  an  effect  on  the  price  of 
wateriig  cotton.  It  does  not  necessari- 
ly hav;  an  effect  on  the  yield.  Irrigat- 
ed lani  I  is  irrigated  land.  It  would  have 
to  do  vith  the  actual  price  it  costs  to 
produce  that  cotton.  So  the  poundage 
is  not  a  direct  function  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  water  that  is  supplied  to 
that  limd  is  subsidized.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  ability  of  that  land  to 
produ<  e. 

I  ui^derstand  and  sympathize  with 
the  pfoblem  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  visited  his  area.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  his  water  problem. 
My  p<sition  is  that  I  would  like  to 
make  pure  that  the  gentleman's  area 
has  a(^ditional  water.  But  even  if  you 
have  additional  water,  you  are  still  not 
going  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  yields 
per  po  und  that  occur  in  other  areas  of 
the  ountry.  To  create  a  national 
cotton  policy  that  meets  the  particular 
and  ui  lique  needs  of  one  region  of  the 
Unitec  States  and  require  the  Nation 


to  then  follow  that  pattern  is  one  that 
clearly  and  consistently  has  been  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  join  in  concurring  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks  in  opposing 
this  amendment,  coming  as  I  do  from 
Louisiana,  a  producing  State  in  the 
cotton  industry. 

This  kind  of  an  amendment  might 
put  the  money  in  some  farmers'  pock- 
ets, but  it  is  not  in  the  national  best 
interests.  Cotton  is  a  crop  now  that  is 
in  the  market  system  and  ought  to 
sUy  there.  I  hope  that  it  will.  I  join 
with  the  gentleman's  remarks,  and  I 
hope  that  we  defeat  this  bad  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  an  amendment 
that  I  was  to  offer— I  will  not  offer  it— 
that  would  have  provided  for  a  pro- 
ducer storage  program  for  upland 
cotton  which  would  be  comparable  to 
what  we  have  available  to  feed  grains 
and  wheat  producers.  There  is  strong 
opposition  for  my  amendment,  as  was 
evidenced  in  the  previous  vote.  There- 
fore, even  though  I  still  believe  it 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
cotton  industry  and  it  is  my  own  per- 
sonal belief  that  we  should  have  a  re- 
serve that  would  aUow  the  market 
system  to  work  better.  I  differ  quite 
strongly  with  those  who  have  insisted 
that  my  previous  amendment  would 
somehow  not  allow  the  market  to 
work.  But  there  is  strong  feeling 
throughout  the  industry,  throughout 
the  Cotton  Belt,  that  it  is  not  a  good 
idea.  The  same  applies,  I  find,  for  the 
storage  program.  So  I  will  not  offer 
the  amendment  at  this  time,  but  I 
would  encourage  the  opposition  in  the 
country  to  take  a  good  look  at  it,  to 
see  why,  if  it  is  such  a  good  deal  for 
wheat  producers  and  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers, to  have  a  reserve  so  that  order- 
ly marketing  can  occur  when  we  do 
have  excess  production  that  there  will 
be  a  home  for  cotton  for  up  to  3  years, 
which  we  can  keep  off  of  the  market 
to  allow  the  system  to  work,  to  allow 
China  and  others  who  come  into  the 
market  sporadically  to  have  that 
cotton  there,  to  keep  it  in  the  control 
of  the  producer.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand why,  but  the  opposition  is 
there,  so  I  wiU  not  offer  the  amend- 
ment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional amendments  to  title  V?  If  not. 
the  Clerk  will  designate  title  VI. 

Title  VI  reads  as  follows: 
TITLE  VI— RICE 

REPEAL  or  ACREAGE  ALLOTMEirr  AND  MARKETING 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  Effective  with  the  1982  rice  crop 
sections  352.  353,  354.  355.  and  356  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  are  re- 
pealed. 

LOAN  RATES,  TARGET  PRICES,  AND  SET-ASIDE  FOR 
THE  1983  THROUGH  1986  CROPS 

Sec.  602.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  rice,  section  101(h)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available, 
to  cooperators  in  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  loans  and  purchases  for  each 
of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice  at 
such  level  as  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
loan  level  for  the  preceding  year's  crop  as 
the  established  price  for  such  crop  bears  to 
the  established  price  for  the  preceding 
year's  crop.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  loans  and  purchases  at  the  foregoing 
level  for  any  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
would  substantially  discourage  the  exporta- 
tion of  rice  and  result  in  excessive  stocks  of 
rice  in  the  United  SUtes,  the  Secretary 
may.  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph,  establish  loans  and 
purchases  for  such  crop  or  crops  at  such 
level,  not  less  than  $8  per  hundredweight,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  avoid 
such  consequences:  Provided,  That  the  loan 
and  purchase  level  for  the  succeeding  crop 
shall  be  established  from  a  loan  and  pur- 
chase level  as  provided  In  the  immediately 
preceding  sentence.  The  loan  and  purchase 
level  and  the  established  price  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice  shall  be 
announced  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested  in  that 
calendar  year. 

"(2)(A)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  cooperators  payments  for 
each  of  the  1982  through  the  1985  crops  of 
rice  grown  In  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States  in  an  amount  computed  as 
provided  in  this  paragraph.  Payments  for 
each  such  crop  of  rice  shall  be  computed  by 
multiplying  (i)  the  payment  rate,  by  (ii)  the 
farm  program  acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (iii) 
the  yield  established  for  the  farm.  In  no 
event  shall  payments  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acreage 
actually  planted  to  rice.  The  total  quantity 
on  which  payments  would  otherwise  be  pay- 
able to  a  cooperator  for  any  crop  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quan- 
tity on  which  any  disaster  payment  is  made 
to  the  cooperator  on  a  farm  for  the  crop 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  rice  shall  be 
the  amoimt  by  which  the  established  price 
for  the  crop  of  rice  exceeds  the  higher  of— 

"(I)  the  national  average  market  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(li)  the  loan  level  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  such  crop. 
The  esUbllshed  price  for  the  purpose  of 
making    payments    under    this    subsection 
shall  be  the  esUbllshed  price  for  the  prevl- 
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ous  year's  crop  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
change  in  (A)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of 
production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  is  made  from  (B)  the  av- 
erage adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre 
for  the  two  crop  years  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  previous  to  the  one  for  which 
the  established  price  Is  being  determined  di- 
vided by  (c)  the  normal  yield.  The  adjusted 
cost  of  production  for  each  of  such  years 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
pose and  shall  be  limited,  on  a  per-acre 
basis,  to  (i)  variable  costs,  (11)  machinery 
ownership  costs,  and  (ill)  general  farm  over- 
head costs,  allocated  to  the  crops  involved 
on  a  basis  of  the  proportion  of  the  value  of 
the  total  production  derived  from  each  crop. 
"(C)  The  yield  established  for  the  farm 
for  any  year  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  yields  per  harvested  acre 
for  the  three  preceding  years:  Provided, 
That  the  actual  yields  shall  be  adjusted  by 
the  Secretary  for  abnormal  yields  in  any 
years  caused  by  drought,  flood,  other  natu- 
ral disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the 
control  of  the  cooperators.  If  no  rice  was 
produced  on  the  farm  during  such  period, 
the  yield  shall  be  determined  taking  into 
consideration  the  yield  of  comparable  farms 
in  the  surrounding  area  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
produce  a  fair  and  equitable  yield. 

"(D)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (F)  of  this  paragraph,  effective 
with  respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  rice.  IJf  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
persons  involved  in  producing  rice  on  a  farm 
are  prevented  from  planting  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  acreage  Intended  for  rice  on  the 
farm  to  rice  or  other  nonconservlng  crops 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  prevented  planting  disaster  payment 
to  cooperators  on  a  farm  on  the  number  of 
such  acres  so  affected  but  not  to  exceed  the 
acreage  planted  to  rice  for  harvest  (Includ- 
ing any  acreage  which  the  producers  were 
prevented  from  planting  to  rice  or  other 
nonconservlng  crop  In  lieu  of  rice  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers)  In  the  Immediately  preceding 
year,  multiplied  by  the  yield  established  for 
the  farm  times  a  payment  rate  equal  to  33V^ 
per  centum  of  the  established  price  for  rice. 
"(E)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (F)  of  this  paragraph,  effective 
with  respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  rice,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  be- 
cause of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster, or  other  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of  rice 
which  the  persons  Involved  In  producing 
rice  on  a  farm  are  able  to  harvest  on  the 
farm  is  less  than  the  result  of  multiplying 
75  i>er  centum  of  the  yield  established  for 
the  farm  by  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest 
for  such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a 
farm  disaster  payment  to  the  cooperators 
on  the  farm  for  the  deficiency  in  production 
below  75  per  centum  of  the  crop  at  a  rate 
equal  to  33  H  per  centum  of  the  established 
price  for  the  crop. 

"(F)  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
disaster  payments  for  any  crop  of  rice  under 
this  paragraph  in  any  county  in  which  crop 
insurance,  part  of  the  premium  for  which  Is 
paid  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration under  the  provisions  of  section 
508(b)(3)  or  508(e)  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 


surance Act,  is  generally  offered  for  that 
crop  prior  to  planting. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  rice.  The  proclama- 
tion shall  be  made  not  later  than  January 
31  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop  har- 
vested in  that  calendar  year.  The  Secretary 
may  revise  the  national  program  acreage 
first  proclaimed  for  any  crop  year  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  allocation  factor 
under  paragraph  (B)  of  this  subsection  if 
the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary  based 
upon  the  latest  information,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  proclaim  such  revised  national 
program  acreage  as  soon  as  it  is  made.  The 
national  program  acreage  for  rice  shall  be 
the  number  of  harvested  acres  the  Secre- 
tary determines  (on  the  basis  of  the  weight- 
ed national  average  of  the  farm  established 
yields  for  the  crop  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made)  will  produce  the  quantity  (less 
import*)  that  the  Secretary  estimates  will 
be  utilized  domestically  and  for  export 
during  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  carryover 
stocks  of  rice  are  excessive  or  an  increase  in 
stocks  is  needed  to  assure  desirable  carry- 
over, the  Secretary  may  adjust  the  national 
program  acreage  by  the  amount  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  accomplish  the  desired 
increase  or  decrease  in  carryover  stocks. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  rice. 
The  allocation  factor  for  rice  shaU  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  national  program 
acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of  acres 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  har- 
vested for  such  crop:  Provided,  That  In  no 
event  shall  the  allocation  factor  for  any 
crop  of  rice  be  more  than  100  per  centum 
nor  less  than  80  per  centum. 

"(C)  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  rice  shall  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  allocation  factor  by  the 
acreage  of  rice  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farms  for  which  individual  farm  program 
acreages  are  required  to  be  determined:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  rice  acreage  eligible  for  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  further  reduced  by  appli- 
cation of  the  allocation  factor  if  the  produc- 
ers reduce  the  acreage  of  rice  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  farm  from  the  previous  year 
by  at  least  the  percentage  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  annual  proclamation  of 
the  national  program  acreage.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment for  producers  on  farms  on  which  the 
acreage  of  rice  planted  for  harvest  is  less 
than  for  the  preceding  year,  but  the  reduc- 
tion is  insufficient  to  exempt  the  farm  from 
the  application  of  the  allocation  factor.  In 
establishing  the  allocation  factor  for  rice, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  such 
adjustments  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  the  extent  of  ex- 
emption of  farms  under  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph. 

"(5)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a 
set-aside  of  cropland  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  rice  will.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  set-aside,  likely  be  ex- 
cessive taking  into  account  the  need  for  an 
adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a 
national  emergency.  Any  such  set-aside 
shall  be  announced  by  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  January  31  of  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  crop  for  which  the  announce- 
ment is  made  is  harvested.  If  a  set-aside  of 


cropland  is  in  effect  under  this  subsection, 
then  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  authorized  by  this 
section  on  rice,  the  producers  on  a  farm 
must  (i)  set-aside  and  devote  to  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  a  speci- 
fied percentage,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  the  rice  acreage  planted  for  harvest 
for  the  crop  year  for  which  the  set-aside  is 
in  effect  and  (ii)  limit  the  acreage  of  rice 
planted  for  harvest  for  the  crop  year  to  an 
acreage  that  when  added  to  the  acreage  re- 
quired to  be  set-aside,  in  accordance  with 
clause  (i)  above,  will  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
the  acreage  of  rice  planted  for  harvest  plus 
the  rice  program  set-aside  acreage.  If  any. 
from  the  previous  crop  year.  If  the  acreage 
of  rice  planted  for  harvest  in  the  previous 
crop  year  was  abnormal  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  produc- 
er, the  Secretary  shall  adjust  such  acreage 
based  upon  such  factors  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines fair  and  equitable.  The  set-aside 
acreage  shall  be  devoted  to  conservation 
uses,  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary,  which  will  assure  protec- 
tion of  such  acreage  from  weeds  and  wind 
and  water  erosion:  however,  the  Secretary 
may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  all 
or  any  part  of  the  set-aside  acreage  to  be  de- 
voted to  sweet  sorghum,  hay,  and  grazing  or 
the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower, 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe,  plantago  ovato,  flaxseed,  triticale. 
oatB,  rye.  or  other  commodity,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  production  is 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not 
likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  sup- 
port program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect 
farm  income. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  diver- 
sion payments  to  producers  of  rice,  whether 
or  not  a  set-aside  for  rice  is  in  effect.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  land  diver- 
sion payments  are  necessary  to  assist  in  ad- 
justing the  total  national  acreage  of  rice  to 
desirable  goals.  Such  land  diversion  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  to  producers  on  a  farm 
who,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, limit  the  acreage  of  rice  planted  for 
harvest  and  devote  to  approved  conserva- 
tion uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the 
farm  in  accordance  with  land  diversion  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  Secretar>'  with 
such  producers.  The  amounts  payable  to 
producers  under  land  diversion  contracts 
may  be  determined  through  the  submission 
of  bids  for  such  contracts  by  producers  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
or  through  such  other  means  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  appropriate.  In  determining 
the  acceptability  of  contract  offers,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  take  into  consideration  the 
extent  of  the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  producers  and  the  productivity  of  the 
acreage  diverted.  The  Secretary  shall  limit 
the  total  acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agree- 
ments In  any  county  or  local  community  so 
as  not  to  affect  adversely  the  economy  of 
the  county  or  local  community. 

"(C)  The  set-aside  acreage  and  the  addi- 
tional diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted  to 
wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in  con- 
formity with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  wildlife  agen- 
cies. The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appropriate 
share  of  the  cost  of  practices  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  fonigoing  sen- 
tence. The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional payment  on  such  acreage  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  In  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
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general  public  if  the  producer  agrees  to 
permit,  without  other  compensation,  access 
to  all  <ir  such  portion  of  the  farm,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  by  the  general 
public  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking, 'subject  to  applicable  State  and  Fed- 
eral rejulations. 

•(D)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
JustmeiiU  in  determining  the  rice  acreage 
plantec  for  harvest  in  the  previous  year  and 
in  Individual  set-aside  acreage  under  this 
section  as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affect- 
ing priiduction.  and  to  give  due  consider- 
ation t)  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  prac- 
tices, t  rpes  of  soil,  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion measures,  and  topography,  and  such 
other  f  ictors  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary. 

"(E)  f  the  operator  of  the  farm  desires  to 
participate  in  the  program  formulated 
under  ( his  subsection,  the  operator  shall  file 
an  agr^ment  to  do  so  no  later  than  such 
date  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Loans, 
purcha  ses.  and  payments  under  this  section 
shall  lie  made  available  to  producers  on 
such  fiirm  only  if  the  producers  set  aside 
and  de  lote  to  approved  soil  conserving  uses 
an  acn  age  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number 
of  acres  which  the  operator  agrees  to  set 
aside  a  id  devote  to  approved  soil  conserving 
uses,  and  the  agreement  shall  so  provide. 
The  S^retary  may.  by  mutual  agreement 
with  tie  producers,  terminate  or  modify 
any  su:h  agreement  entered  into  pursuant 
to  thi!  subsection  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines such  action  necessary  because  of  an 
emerge  ncy  created  by  drought  or  other  dis- 
aster, or  in  order  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shorta  te  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
moditii  :s. 

■(6)  n  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
prtxluc  er  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditi  ons  of  the  program  formulated  under 
this  seition  precludes  the  making  of  loans, 
purchsses.  and  payments,  the  Secretary 
may,  nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  pur- 
chases and  payments  in  such  amounts  as 
the  Serretary  determines  to  be  equitable  in 
relatio  i  to  the  seriousness  of  the  default. 

••(7)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

'•(8) '  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram a  uthorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Comm  )dity  Credit  Corporation.". 

DEFINITION  OF  COOPERATOR 

Sec.  503.  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  ":  Provided 
fuTthev,  That  for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  (  f  rice,  a  cooperator  shall  be  a  produc- 
er on  1 1  farm  who  has  set  aside  any  acreage 
as  required  under  section  lOKD". 

Rl  I*ORT  ON  TRADING  OF  RICE  FUTURES 

Sec.  604,  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  (  n  or  before  July  31.  1983,  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  evaluating  the  trad- 
ing of  rice  futures  on  the  commodity  ex- 
changi  s.  The  report  shall  contain  an  assess- 
ment lis  to  whether  the  rice  futures  prices 
ef fecti  pfely  reflect  the  market  prices  for  rice 
except  for  certain  factors  such  as  carrying 
charges  and  storage  costs.  In  addition,  the 
Secret  try  shall  include  in  such  report  an  as- 
sessme  nt  of  the  feasibility  of  using  the  sea- 
sonal average  price  received  by  farmers  for 
rough  rice  or  the  futures  price  for  rice  as  a 
basis  lor  calculating  the  support  and  loan 
rate  ft  r  rice  as  provided  for  in  the  Agricul- 
tural i  iCt  of  1949,  as  amended.  Such  report 


shskll  contain  any  other  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  as  may  relate  to  these  mat- 
ters. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  VI?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  designate  title  VII. 

Title  VII  reads  as  follows: 

TITLE  VII— PEANUTS 

ANNUAL  MARKETING  QUOTA  AND  STATE  ACREAGE 

ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  701.  Section  358  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (e)  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
peanuts. 

(b)  Subsection  (cXl)  is  amended,  effective 
for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  peanuts, 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  the 
peanut  acreaige  allotment  for  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the 
1977  acreage  allotment  as  increased  pursu- 
ant to  suljsection  (c)(2)  of  this  section.". 

NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT;  NATIONAL 
POUNDAGE  quota;  FARM  POUNDAGE  QUOTA; 
AND  DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  702.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  subsec- 
tions (k)  through  (p)  as  follows: 

"(k)  The  Secretau-y  shall,  not  later  than 
December  1  of  each  year,  announce  a  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  for  peanuts  for  the 
following  crop  taking  into  consideration 
projected  domestic  use,  exports,  and  a  rea- 
sonable carryover:  Provided.  That  such  al- 
lotment shall  be  not  less  than  one  million 
six  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  acres. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
December  1  of  each  year,  announce  a  mini- 
mum national  poundage  quota  for  each  of 
the  marketing  years  1982  through  1985 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  tons.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  minimum  national 
poundage  quota  for  any  marketing  year  is 
insufficient  to  meet  total  estimated  require- 
ments for  domestic  edible  use  and  a  reason- 
able carryover,  the  national  poundage  quota 
for  the  marketing  year  shall  be  increased  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  extent  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  meet  such 
requirements. 

"(m)  For  each  farm  for  which  a  farm  acre- 
age allotment  has  been  established,  a  fajin 
yield  for  peanuts  shall  be  determined.  Such 
yield  shall  be  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
actual  yield  per  acre  on  the  farm  for  each  of 
the  three  crop  years  in  which  yields  were 
highest  on  the  farm  out  of  the  five  crop 
years  1973  through  1977:  Provided,  That  if 
peanuts  were  not  produced  on  the  farm  in 
at  least  three  years  during  such  five-year 
period  or  there  was  a  substantial  change  in 
the  operation  of  the  farm  during  such 
period  (including,  but  not  limited  to.  a 
change  in  operator,  lessee  who  is  an  opera- 
tor, or  irrigation  practices),  the  Secretary 
shall  have  a  yield  appraised  for  the  farm. 
The  appraised  yield  shall  be  that  amount 
determined  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the 
basis  of  yields  established  for  similar  farms 
which  are  located  in  the  area  of  the  fauro 
and  on  which  peanuts  were  produced, 
taking  into  consideration  land,  labor,  and 
equipment  available  for  the  production  of 
peanuts,  crop  rotation  practices,  soil  and 
water,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

"(n)  For  each  farm,  a  farm  base  produc- 
tion poundage  shall  be  esUblished  equal  to 


the  quantity  determined  by  multiplying  the 
farm  peanut  acreage  allotment  by  the  farm 
yield  determined  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (m)  of  this  section. 

"(o)  For  each  farm,  a  farm  poundage 
quota  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
for  each  marketing  yeair  equal  to  the  farm 
base  production  poundage  multiplied  by  a 
factor  determined  by  ihe  Secretary,  such 
that  the  total  of  all  farm  poundage  quotas 
will  equal  the  national  poundage  quota  for 
such  marketing  year.  The  poundage  quota 
so  determined,  beginning  with  the  1982  crop 
for  any  farm,  and  continuing  through  the 
1985  crop  for  any  farm,  shall  be  increased 
by  the  number  of  pounds  by  which  market- 
ings of  quota  peanuts  from  the  farm  during 
the  immediately  preceding  marketing  year, 
beginning  with  1981.  were  less  than  the 
fajTn  poundage  quota:  Provided,  That  any 
such  increase,  to  the  extent  that  it  may  not 
be  fully  applied  to  the  farm  poundage  quota 
for  the  marketing  year  following  the  mar- 
keting year  in  which  such  undermarketings 
occurred,  shall  be  applied  to  the  farm 
poundage  quota  for  subsequent  mairketing 
years:  Provided  further,  That  the  grower 
must  have  planted  in  such  preceding  mar- 
keting year  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
farm  allotment  in  order  to  qualify  for  such 
undermarketing  carry  forward:  Provided 
further,  That  total  marketings  shall  not 
exceed  actual  production  from  the  farm 
acreage  allotment:  Provided  further.  That  if 
the  total  of  all  such  increases  in  individual 
fsirm  poundage  quotas  exceeds  10  per 
centum  of  the  nationail  poundage  quota  for 
the  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
adjust  such  increases  so  that  the  total  of  all 
increases  does  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  national  poundage  quota. 

"(p)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  and  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed- 

"(1)  quota  peanuts'  means,  for  any  mar- 
keting year,  any  peanuts  which  are  eligible 
for  domestic  edible  use  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  which  are  marketed  or  consid- 
ered marketed  from  a  farm,  and  which  do 
not  exceed  the  fairm  poundage  quota  of 
such  farm  for  such  year; 

"(2)  additional  peanuts'  mesuis,  for  any 
marketing  year,  any  peamuts  which  are  mar- 
keted from  a  farm  and  which  are  in  excess 
of  the  marketings  of  quota  peanuts  from 
such  farm  for  such  year  but  not  in  excess  of 
the  actual  production  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment; 

"(3)  crushing'  means  the  processing  of 
peanuts  to  extract  oil  for  food  uses  and 
meal  for  feed  uses,  or  the  processing  of  pea- 
nuts by  crushing  or  otherwise  when  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(4)  'domestic  edible  use'  means  use  for 
milling  to  produce  domestic  food  peanuts 
and  seed  amd  use  on  a  farm.". 

SALE,  LEASE,  AND  TRANSFER  OF  ACHtEAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  703.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358a  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  striking  out  ",  if  he  determines  that  it 
will  not  impair  the  effective  operation  of 
the  peanut  marketing  quota  or  price  sup- 
port program,";  and 

(11)  striking  out  "may"  each  place  that 
word  appears  and  inseriing  "shall"  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  subsec- 
tion (i)  and  (j)  as  follows: 
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"(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  transfers  shall  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  farm  base  production  poundage, 
and  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  receiving 
farm  shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  number  of  pounds 
transferred  by  the  farm  yield  for  the  receiv- 
ing farm,  and  the  acreage  allotment  for  the 
transferring  farm  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  determined  by  dividing  the  number 
of  pounds  transferred  by  the  farm  yield  for 
the  transferring  farm.". 

"(j)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)(1)  and  (g)  of  this  section,  in 
the  case  of  any  State  for  which  the  peanut 
acreage  allotment  is  eleven  thousand  acres 
or  less,  all  or  any  part  of  a  farm  swreage  al- 
lotment may  be  transferred  from  a  farm  in 
one  county  to  a  farm  in  another  county  in 
the  same  State  and  the  fifty-acre  llmiUtion 
on  the  total  peanut  allotment  transferred  to 
amy  farm  shaJl  not  apply.". 

MARKETING  PENALTIES;  DISPOSITION  OF 
ADDITIONAL  PEANUTS 

Sec.  704.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanute.  section  359  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  "75  per  centum  of  the  sup- 
port price  for"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"120  per  centum  of  the  support  price  for 
quota"; 

(2)  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 

"The  marketing  of  any  additional  peanuts 
from  a  farm  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
penalty  unless  the  peainuts.  in  accordance 
with  regulations  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, are  placed  under  loan  at  the  additional 
loan  rate  under  the  loan  program  made 
available  under  section  108(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  and  not  redeemed  by 
the  producers  or  are  marketed  under  con- 
tracts between  handlers  and  producers  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (i)  of 
this  section."; 

(3)  striking  out  "normal  yield"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  in.sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "farm 
yield";  and 

(4)  adamg  at  the  end  thereof  new  subsec- 
tions (f )  through  (k)  as  follows: 

"(f)  Only  quota  peanuts  may  be  retained 
for  use  as  seed  or  for  other  uses  on  a  farm 
and  when  so  retained  shall  be  considered  as 
marketings  of  quota  peanuts.  Additional 
peanuts  shall  not  be  retained  for  use  on  a 
farm  and  shall  not  be  marketed  for  domes- 
tic edible  use.  Seed  for  planting  of  any 
peanut  acreage  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
obtained  solely  from  quota  peanuts  market- 
ed or  considered  marketed  for  domestic 
edible  use. 

"(g)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  peanuts  marketed  from  any  crop  for  do- 
mestic edible  use  by  a  handler  are  larger  in 
quantity  or  higher  in  grade  or  quality  than 
the  pettfiuts  that  would  reasonably  be  pro- 
duced from  the  quantity  of  peanuts  having 
the  grade,  kernel  content,  and  quality  of  the 
quota  peanuts  acquired  by  such  haindler 
from  such  crop  for  such  marketing,  such 
handler  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  equal 
to  120  per  centum  of  the  loan  level  for 
quota  peanuts  on  the  peanuts  which  the 
Secretary  determines  are  in  excess  of  the 
quantity,  grade,  or  quality  of  the  peanuts 
that  could  reasonably  have  been  produced 
from  the  peanuts  so  acquired. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  the 
handling  and  disposal  of  additional  peanuts 
be  supervised  by  agents  of  the  Secretary  or 
by  area  marketing  associations  designated 
pursuant  to  section  108(c)  of  the  Agricultur- 


al Act  of  1949.  Quota  and  additional  pea- 
nuts of  like  type  and  segregation  or  quality 
may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  be  commingled  and  exchanged  on 
a  dollar  value  basis  to  facilitate  warehous- 
ing, handling,  and  marketing. 

"(i)  Handlers  may.  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  contract  with  pro- 
ducers for  the  purchase  of  additional  pea- 
nuts for  crushing,  export,  or  both.  All  such 
contracts  shall  be  completed  and  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  (or  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  the  area  association)  for  approval 
not  later  than  March  15  of  the  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  produced. 

"•(j)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  any  peanuts  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
be  made  available  for  domestic  edible  use  in 
accordance  with  regulations  established  by 
the  Secretary.  Additional  peanuts  received 
under  loan  shall  be  offered  for  sale  for  do- 
mestic edible  use  at  prices  not  less  than 
those  required  to  cover  all  costs  incurred 
with  respect  to  such  peanuts  for  such  items 
as  inspection,  warehousing,  shrinkage,  and 
other  expenses,  plus  (1)  100  per  centum  of 
the  loan  value  of  quota  peanuts  if  the  addi- 
tional peanuts  are  sold  and  paid  for  during 
the  harvest  season  upon  delivery  by  and 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  producer,  or 
(2)  not  less  than  105  per  centum  of  the  loan 
value  of  quota  peanuts  if  the  additional  pea- 
nuts are  sold  after  delivery  by  the  producer 
but  not  later  than  December  31  of  the  mar- 
keting year,  or  (3)  not  less  than  107  per 
centum  of  the  loan  value  of  quota  peanuts  if 
the  additional  {>eanuts  are  sold  later  than 
December  31  of  the  marketing  year:  Provid- 
ed, That  between  date  of  delivery  of  addi- 
tional peanuts  to  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration for  loan  and  April  30  of  the  market- 
ing year,  the  area  association  shall,  unless 
otherwise  agreed  to  by  the  association  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  be  re- 
sponsible for  deciding  whether  to  accept  or 
reject  lot  list  bids  when  the  price  offered 
equals  or  exceeds  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  minimum  sales  price  specified 
in  this  subsection. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  amount  of  any  penalty 
assessed  under  this  section  with  resp>ect  to 
marketing  of  quota  or  additional  peanuts  or 
otherwise  shall  be  reduced  or  waived  com- 
pletely to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary, 
through  the  local  committees,  determines 
that  the  marketing  subject  to  penalty  was 
done  unintentionally  or  unknowingly:  Pro- 
vided, That  weight  errors  with  respect  to 
marketing  of  quota  or  additional  peanuts 
not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum  per 
marketing  document  shall  not  be  considered 
an  excess  marketing  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  penalty.". 

REPORTS  AND  RECORDS 

Sec.  705.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  the  first  sentence  of 
section  373(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  "all  brokers  and  dealers 
in  peanuts"  the  following:  "all  farmers  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  peanuts. ". 

PRESERVATION  OF  UNUSED  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  706.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  377  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  words  "farm  acre- 
age allotment  for  such  year"  the  following: 
"or,  in  the  case  of  peanuts,  an  acreage  suffi- 
cient to  produce  75  per  centum  of  the  farm 
poundage  quota". 


PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  707.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  108  as  follows: 

"PEANUT  PROGRAM 

'"Sec.  108.  Notwithstainding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

"(a)  The  Secretau-y  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  quota 
peanuts  for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops.  The  national  average  quota  support 
rate  for  the  1982  crop  of  quota  peanuts 
shall  be  the  national  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion, including  the  cost  of  land  on  a  current 
value  basis,  for  such  crop,  as  estimated  by 
the  Secretary,  but  in  no  event  less  than  $600 
per  ton.  The  national  average  quota  support 
rate  for  each  of  the  1983.  1984,  and  1985 
crops  of  quota  peanuts  shall  be  the  national 
average  quota  support  rate  for  such  [>eanuts 
for  the  preceding  crop,  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  change,  during  the  period  January  1 
and  ending  December  31  of  the  calendar 
year  immediately  preceding  the  marketing 
year  for  which  a  level  of  support  is  being  de- 
termined, in  the  national  average  cost  of 
peanut  production,  excluding  the  cost  of 
land.  The  levels  of  support  so  announced 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  any  deductions  for 
inspection,  handling,  or  storage:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  may  make  adjustments 
for  location  of  peanuts  and  such  other  ad- 
justments as  are  authorized  by  section  403 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  additional 
peanuts  for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops.  In  determining  support  levels,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
demand  for  peanut  oil  and  peanut  meal,  ex- 
pected prices  of  other  vegetable  oils  and 
protein  meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuts 
in  foreign  markets:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary shall  set  the  support  rate  on  addi- 
tional peanuts  at  a  level  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  to  insure  that  there  are  no  losses 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  sale  or  disposal  of  such  peanuts.  The 
Secretary  shall  announce  the  level  of  sup- 
port for  iujditional  peanuts  of  each  crop  not 
later  than  February  15  preceding  the  mar- 
keting year  for  which  the  level  of  support  is 
being  determined. 

"■(c)(1)  In  carrying  out  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
warehouse  storage  loans  available  in  each  of 
the  three  producing  areas  (described  in  7 
CFR  1446.10  (1980))  only  to  a  designated 
area  marketing  association  of  peanut  pro- 
ducers which  is  selected  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  which  is  operated  primar- 
ily for  the  purpose  of  conducting  such  loan 
activities.  Such  associations,  and  no  others, 
may  be  used  in  administrative  and  supervi- 
sory activities  relating  to  price  support  and 
mao-ketlng  activities  under  this  section  and 
section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  Loans  under  this  subsection 
shall  include,  in  addition  to  the  price  sup- 
port value  of  the  peanuts,  such  costs  as  an 
association  reasonably  may  incur  in  carry- 
ing out  its  responsibilities  in  its  operations 
and  activities  under  this  section  and  section 
359  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938:  Provided  That  cooperative  marketing 
associations  engaged  In  handling,  shelling, 
or  dealing  in  peanuts  in  any  manner,  other 
than  the  area  marketing  associations  select- 
ed and  approved  by  the  Secretsur  under 
this  paragraph,  may  not  conduct  loan,  diver- 
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slon  01  any  other  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion ai  id  section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
Justmcnt  Act  of  1938. 

"(2)  iThe  Secretary  shall  require  that  each 
association  designated  in  paragraph  (1)  es- 
tablish pools  and  maintain  complete  and  ac- 
curate records  by  type  for  quota  peanuts 
handled  under  loans  and  for  additional  pea- 
nuts rtroduced  without  a  contract  between 
handler  and  producer  described  In  section 
359(1)  pf  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  Het  gains  on  peanuts  in  each  pool, 
unless!  otherwise  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  pe  distributed  In  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  peanuts  placed  in  the  pool  by 
each  ^wer.  Net  gains  for  peanuU  In  each 
pool  shall  consist  of  (A)  for  quota  peanuts, 
the  n^t  gains  over  and  above  the  loan  In- 
debtei^ness  and  other  costs  or  losses  In- 
curre<^  on  peanuts  placed  in  such  pool  plus 
an  amount  from  the  pool  for  additional  pea- 
nuts ti  the  extent  of  the  net  gains  from  the 
sale  fir  domestic  food  and  related  uses  of 
additional  peanuts  in  the  pool  for  additional 
peanuts  equal  to  any  loss  on  disposition  of 
all  peinuts  in  the  pool  for  quota  peanuts 
and  (B)  for  additional  peanuts,  the  net  gains 
over  and  above  the  loan  indebtedness  and 
otherTcosts  or  losses  incurred  on  peanuts 
placea  in  the  pool  for  additional  peanuts 
\y  amount  allocated  to  offset  any  loss 
I  pool  for  quota  peanuts  as  provided  in 

(A)  of  this  paragraph.  Notwithstand- 
^y  other  provision  of  this  subsection. 

stributlon  of  net  gains  on  additional 
of  any  type  to  any  producer  shall 

jced  to  the  extent  of  any  loss  by  the 

Ddity   Credit   Corporation   on   quota 
of  a  different  type  placed  under 

■  such  grower.". 

CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
to  title  VII? 

AlfENDMENT  OrTEREO  BY  MK.  LUNDINE 

Ml-.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

Th(  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Anwndment  offered  by  Mr.  Lundine:  On 
page  15.  beginning  with  line  19,  strike  out 
all  dcwn  through  line  3  on  page  59  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"REPEAL  OP  EXISTING  PROGRAlf 

"Se<1.  701.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1982  <  rop  of  peanuts,  part  VI  of  subtitle  B 
of  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  ol  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1357-1359).  relating  to 
peanu  Ls,  is  repealed. 

"(b)  Effective  beginning  with  the  1982 
crop  )f  peanuts,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  ii  I  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  and  peanuts'  In  sec- 
tion ipi(b):  and 

"(2) 
408(C) 


■•Se< 


by  striking  out  'peanuts.'  In  section 


"PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  PEAROTS 

702.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1982  drop  of  peanuts,  section  201  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446)  is 
amen(  led- 

by  inserting  'fjeanuts.'  sifter  'honey, 
in  th^  language  preceding  subsection  (b): 
and 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 


"(2) 
subsection  '(g)'  as  follows: 

"(g) 
quent 


The  prices  of  the   1982  and  subse- 

crops  of  peanuts  shall  be  supported  at 

such  1  evel  as  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 


priate! taking  into  consideration  the  eight 
factor;  specified  in  section  401(b)  of  this 
Act.  tie  cost  of  production,  any  change  in 
the  in  dex  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  pro- 
ducts n  items,  interest,  ta-^es  and  wage  rates 
durini   the  period  beginning  January  1  and 


ending  December  31  of  the  calendar  year 
immediately  preceding  the  crop  year  for 
which  the  level  of  support  is  being  deter- 
mined, the  demand  for  peanut  oil  and  meal, 
expected  prices  of  other  vegetable  oils  and 
protein  meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuts 
In  foreign  markets." 

Mr.  LUNDINE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PiNDLEY)  in  offering  an  amendment  to 
title  VII.  the  peanut  support  section  of 
H.R.  3603.  This  amendment  would 
delete  the  peanut  acreage  allotment 
and  poundage  quota  provisions  in  the 
legislation  and  substitute  a  straight 
loan  support  program  for  peanuts  that 
is  similar  to  the  support  programs  now 
in  effect  for  all  other  food  crops. 

Nearly  a  decade  after  allotment  and 
production  restrictions  were  eliminat- 
ed for  wheat,  com,  and  most  other 
food  crops,  a  rigid  program  of  produc- 
tion controls  and  marketing  restric- 
tions continues  to  operate  for  peanuts. 
Under  this  program,  the  Government 
determines  where  the  peanuts  can  be 
grown,  who  can  grow  them  and  what 
amounts  can  be  produced  and  market- 
ed. The  program  maintains  high 
peanut  prices  by  restricting  produc- 
tion and  insulating  the  domestic 
market  from  international  competi- 
tion. 

The  inadequacy  of  this  system  of 
controls  was  clearly  evident  in  the 
doubling  of  peanut  prices  in  the  wake 
of  last  year's  drought.  At  one  point 
last  winter,  the  price  of  shelled  i>ea- 
nuts  rose  over  400  percent,  from  40 
cents  per  pound  to  $1.75  per  pound. 
High  peanut  prices  have  continued 
and  have  priced  peanuts  and  peanut 
products  out  of  the  diet  of  many 
American  households.  This  is  particu- 
larly troubling  when  one  considers 
that  peanut  butter  contributes  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  protein  in  the 
diet  of  children— particularly  poor 
children. 

After  careful  study,  I  am  unable  to 
find  any  justification  for  this  restric- 
tive system,  nor  any  reason  why  pea- 
nuts should  be  accorded  treatment  so 
preferential  to  that  given  every  other 
food  crop.  While  such  controls  may 
have  been  justified  by  conditions 
during  the  depression,  they  are  clearly 
unacceptable  tinder  current  market 
conditions. 

Congress  carmot  permit  the  almost 
feudalistic  peanut  acreage  allotment 
system  to  continue.  Over  70  percent  of 
current  peanut  production  is  on  land 
with  allotment  rights  leased  by  grow- 
ers from  individuals  whose  father  or 
grandfather  received  acreage  allot- 
ments over  40  years  ago.  These  indi- 


viduals take  no  risk,  contribute  noth- 
ing to  the  production  process,  and  yet 
they  receive  annual  tribute  payments 
averaging  between  $200  and  $250  per 
allotment  acre. 

The  cost  of  acquiring  allotments 
rights  constitutes  nearly  90  percent  of 
the  land  rentsd  costs  associated  with 
peanut  farming.  This  unnecessary 
leasing  of  allotment  rights  accoimts 
for  over  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing peanuts  in  the  United  States. 

Equally  unnecessary  is  the  current 
practice  of  assigning  poundage  quotas 
to  each  allotment  acre  to  restrict 
peanut  supply.  Only  peanuts  falling 
within  the  quota  are  subject  to  the 
full  support  price  and  can  be  sold  do- 
mestically. Any  additional  supplies  are 
supported  at  a  lower  price  and  are  re- 
stricted either  for  export  or  for  crush- 
ing for  oil.  This  two-tiered  support 
system  guarantees  a  higher  price  for 
peanuts  consumed  domestically  than 
for  peanuts  sold  abroad. 

It  Is  estimated  that  current  allot- 
ment and  production  restrictions  add 
10  cents  per  pound  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing peanuts  and  peanut  products. 
This  adds  nearly  $200  per  ton  to  pro- 
duction costs,  contributing  significant- 
ly to  the  current  $455  per  ton  support 
price.  Consumers  were  forced  to  pay 
an  additional  $200  million  for  the  un- 
necessary costs  associated  with  the 
current  peanut  program  in  1980. 

In  addition,  a  complex  set  of  regula- 
tions Is  needed  to  police  these  allot- 
ment and  quota  requirements.  A  force 
of  more  than  500  people  is  employed 
to  administer  these  requirements,  at 
an  annual  cost  to  the  Federal  budget 
of  over  $9  million. 

I  must  emphasize  that  H.R.  3603 
would  not  change  any  of  these  aspects 
of  the  current  peanut  program.  In- 
stead, It  further  restricts  domestic 
peanut  supplies  by  reducing  total  acre- 
age allotments  and  national  poundage 
quotas.  It  would  also  raise  the  support 
price  for  peanuts  from  the  current 
$455  per  ton  to  $600  per  ton. 

I  see  no  reason  for  retaining  these 
restrictive  provisions,  and  certainly  no 
justification  for  strengthening  them. 
The  right  to  grow  peanuts  In  this 
country  should  not  be  determined  by 
inheritance  nor  subject  to  monopoly 
rents.  We  cannot  continue  bestowing 
special  privileges  on  a  select  group  of 
allotment  holders  while  requiring  mil- 
lions of  consumers  to  continue  paying 
unjustifiably  high  prices  for  peanuts 
and  peanut  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  Is  not  an  antlfarm  proposal.  I 
represent  a  rural  district  in  western 
New  York  and  am  very  much  aware  of 
the  difficulties  faced  by  farmers  and 
of  conditions  In  current  agricultural 
markets.  I  have  strongly  supported 
Government  efforts  to  provide  stable 
prices  and  accessible  markets  for  farm- 
ers through  price  support  programs. 
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The  amendment  would  not  eliminate 
price  supports  for  peanut  growers.  It 
would  only  eliminate  the  outdated  and 
costly  acreage  allotment  and  poundage 
quota  requirements.  In  place  of  these 
restrictions  It  authorizes  a  program  of 
price  supports  Involving  loans  and  pur- 
chases by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  support  levels  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Most  Important,  the  amendment 
permits  any  farmer  to  grow  peanuts 
for  sale  and  allows  peanut  production 
to  be  governed  by  market  forces  in- 
stead of  Government  regulation. 

Opponents  of  this  proposal  will 
argue  that  these  changes  will  under- 
mine the  finely  tuned  mechanism  of 
current  peanut  production  and  will 
impose  hardship  on  peanut  producers. 
This  Is  clearly  inaccurate.  Current  pro- 
ducers will  continue  to  be  able  to  grow 
peanuts  and  benefit  from  Government 
price  supports.  The  only  people  ad- 
versely affected  by  these  changes 
would  be  the  nonproducing  allotment 
holders.  Contrary  to  recent  claims, 
these  allotment  holders  are  not  all 
little  old  ladies  or  retired  farmers.  A 
significant  number  of  current  acreage 
allotments  are  held  by  oil  companies, 
railroads  and  other  commercial  inter- 
ests, as  well  as  by  out-of-State  bank- 
ers, d(x;tors,  and  attorneys. 

I  should  point  out  that  siniilar 
doomsday  warnings  were  sounded  in 
1975  when  a  similar  allotment  system 
was  eliminated  for  rice.  Contrary  to 
these  predictions,  the  rice  Industry 
has  flourished,  with  both  rice  produc- 
tion and  consumption  increasing  by 
more  than  25  percent  diuing  the  past 
5  years. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  straight  loan 
support  program  can  offer  adequate 
protection  for  peanut  producers,  while 
assuring  stable  prices  and  quality 
products  for  consumers.  Such  a  pro- 
gram Is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
Reagan  administration's  emphasis  on 
free-market  forces  and  reduced  Gov- 
ernment cost.  It  Is  also  consistent  with 
the  public's  demand  for  policies  that 
are  noninflationary  and  reforms  that 
eliminate  special  privilege. 

I  believe  this  amendment  offers  a 
fair  and  equitable  arrangement  for 
both  peanut  producers  and  consumers 
and  urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lun- 
dine) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Pindley  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lundine  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  the  gentleman 
is  and  as  the  administration  may  be 
with  reduced  costs,  but  I  would  like  to 


speak  about  the  consumer  at  this  par- 
ticular moment. 

Anything  that  raises  the  price  of 
peanut  butter,  which  Is  a  staple  In  low- 
Income  families,  particularly  those 
with  a  large  number  of  children,  is  a 
tragedy  for  them,  and  we  have  had 
many  cuts  and  we  certainly  need  some 
ease  over  this  essential  product. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  The  price  of  peanut 
butter  in  the  United  States  roughly 
doubled  last  year.  That  may  seem 
funny  to  some  people,  but  when  we 
consider  the  amount  of  protein  that 
poor  children  get  out  of  peanut  butter, 
it  Is  really  indefensible. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. It  is  a  very  important  point. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  have  seen  estimates  which  state 
that  the  Federal  franchise  which  gives 
a  particular  landowner  the  exclusive 
right  to  raise  peanuts  is  worth  about 
20  percent  of  the  market  value  of  pea- 
nuts. 

Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  other  words,  the 
users  of  peanuts,  whether  they  be  the 
housewife,  the  homemaker,  or  the 
processor,  is  paying  a  premium  of  at 
least  20  percent  because  of  the  Federal 
franchise  system  which  singles  out 
particular  owners  of  land  in  this  coim- 
try  and  gives  them  the  exclusive  right 
to  grow  peanuts? 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Actually,  to  be  clear 
about  It,  that  20  percent  is  just  for  the 
acreage  allotment  and  does  not  even 
take  into  consideration  the  poundage 
quota  which  adds  an  additional 
burden  to  consumer  prices. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  does  not  take  into 
account  that  this  Is  a  closed  system 
which  keeps  outsiders  from  growing 
peanuts  for  any  purpose;  that  tends  to 
force  the  price  up  In  addition  to  the 
franchise  value  of  this  right  to  grow 
peanuts,  which  is  an  absurdity,  an 
anachronism  in  our  society  If  one  ever 
existed. 
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Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  am  Informed  that 
you  could  grow  peanuts  In  California. 
You  may  even  be  able  to  grow  them  in 
Illinois;  and  why,  tell  me,  what  Is  the 
public  interest  in  employing  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment people,  about  500  people  we 
employ  to  go  around  and  police  that 
peanuts  are  not  grown  in  any  other 
than  these  six  States  and.  more  Impor- 
tant, in  any  other  than  the  individual 
acreage  allotments  In  certain  counties 
within  those  six  States. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Certainly,  I  yield. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  This  body  Is  often 
characterized    as    the    representative 


body  of  the  entire  Nation,  which  is  an 
urban  society  and,  of  course,  a  con- 
sumer society. 

I  am  curious  to  know  if  there  are 
going  to  be  any  voices  speaking  up  for 
the  consumer  in  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  has  just  offered. 
Where  are  the  voices?  Who  is  Interest- 
ed in  the  welfare  of  the  consumer? 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  would  like  to  re- 
claim my  time  here  in  this  regard. 

I  would  like  to  explain  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  not  antlfarmer.  I 
<»me  from  a  rural  district  in  western 
New  York.  We  produce  grapes.  We  are 
one  of  the  largest  milk  producing 
areas  In  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  strongly  supported  Govern- 
ment efforts  to  provI<le  stable  prices 
and  accessible  markets  for  farmers 
through  price  support  systems;  but 
when  I  learned  of  this  peanut  situa- 
tion I  absolutely  was  astoimded.  I 
think  that  I  imderstand  certain  agree- 
ments are  made  In  the  agricultural 
politics  of  this  country;  but  if  we  l(x>k 
at  this  program  honestly,  my  col- 
leagues, this  is  an  aberration.  It  is  out- 
side of  what  we  do  for  wheat  or  what 
we  do  for  com,  or  what  we  do  for  dairy 
products,  and  it  does  not  bear  any  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  supporting  ag- 
ricultural stability;  much  less  can  it  be 
defended  In  terms  of  the  interests  of 
the  American  consumer. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  colleagues,  I 
hope  that  you  will  listen  and  look  very 
carefully  at  this  amendment.  My 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
a  great  dairy  State  that  we  all  love, 
has  brought  forth  an  amendment  that 
I  think  Is  mischievous.  It  is  mischie- 
vous because  It  attempts  to  say,  as  my 
friend,  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  was  speaking  a 
moment  ago,  that  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer of  peanut  products  is  somehow 
artificially  Inflated  because  of  the 
peanut  program  that  has  been  adopt- 
ed and  has  been  in  place  in  the  Feder- 
al law.  I  submit  that  that  simply  is  not 
the  case. 

I  have  some  sheets  that  I  have  made 
available  and  I  wish  I  had  a  large 
enough  chart  to  show  you  that  if  we 
were  to  make  peanut  butter  with  $600 
a  ton  supported  peanuts— now,  you  do 
not  make  peanut  butter  with  that  ex- 
pensive a  peanut— If  you  were,  that 
figures  out  to  30  cents  a  pound  for  the 
peanuts.  In  a  12-ounce  jar  of  peanut 
butter  which  Is  currently  selling  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1.75  at  the  market- 
place. 20  cents— 20  cents  out  of  $1.75  is 
what  the  peanut  farmer  robs  from  the 
American  consumer. 

What  we  are  faced  with  Is  an  at- 
tempt by  the  manufacturers  of  peanut 
butter  and  candy  products  to  say  that 
the  drought  that  occurred  in  1980,  the 
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droufht  that  almost  wiped  out  the 
peani  it  crop  in  this  country,  that  that 
was  not  the  reason  for  a  shortage  of 
peanuts  and  high  prices:  but  rather 
the  [eanut  program  that  has  been  in 
place  and  working  so  well  for  the  last 
sever  U  years  was  the  problem. 

Noiir  we  want  the  free  enterprise 
systen  to  open  up  the  doors  and  let 
everybody  grow  peanuts  so  that  the 
Ameiican  consumer  can  eat  cheaper 
Ijeaniit  butter  and  have  cheaper 
candy. 

I  asked  some  of  my  friends  who 
make  peanut  candy  who  were  in  my 
offic*  recently.  I  said.  "Brothers,  if  we 
openi^d  up  the  doors  wide  to  every- 
body to  grow  peanuts,  would  the  cost 
of  1  { ound  of  peanut  butter  or  a  candy 
bar  g )  down?" 

And  they  said.  "Brother  Rose,  you 
have  gone  to  meddling  now.  E>on't 
ask." 

I  sjbmit  that  this  program  which 
was  »refully  finetuned  in  1977  has 
worked  well  to  supply  the  American 
publi:  with  an  adequate  quantity  of 
high  ]uality  peanuts. 

Noiif.  there  is  something  that  the 
good  farm  friends  of  mine  in  the  Mid- 
west need  to  understand.  We  in  the 
Souti  I  adjust  supplies  to  meet  demand. 
We  have  programs  in  many  of  our 
commodities  that  regulate  the  amount 
that  people  can  grow  to  meet  the 
demand  that  is  out  there.  That  is  in- 
cluded in  this  law. 

Now.  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  talks  to  me 
in  pr:  vate.  The  gentleman  was  not  the 
one  t  lat  said  it  yet  today,  that  this  al- 
lotm<  nt  system  somehow  is  a  holdover 
from  an  earlier  time,  a  feudal  system. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Right. 

Mr.  ROSE.  And  maybe  that  I  am 
making  a  feudal  argument.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  said  one  time;  but  I 
subm  t  that  in  the  gentleman's  great 
State  they  have  an  allotment  system 
for  sc  ybeans  and  com.  It  is  called  land 
and  'vhen  you  run  out  of  that  rich 
land  :  ^ou  have  in  southern  Illinois,  you 
cann<  it  plant  anything  else. 

Mr.]  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman's 
great  State  can  grow  com  if  it  wants 
to.  wheat  if  it  wants  to.  rice  if  it  wants 
to.  so  >fbeans  if  it  wants  to.  Why  should 
not  rr  y  farmers  have  the  right  to  grow 
peanuts  if  they  want  to?  Is  this  not  a 
free  1  ind? 

Mr.  ROSE.  My  farmers  go  to  bed  at 
night  dreaming  about  having  com  as 
tall  ahd  soybeans  that  yield  as  much 
an  acre  as  in  the  gentleman's  State 
when  the  gentleman  lives.  We  are 
very  ;nvious  of  you  for  that;  so  why 
woulc  the  gentleman  want  to  take 
away  the  one  way  we  have  got  to  keep 
suppl  r  and  demand  in  land  so  that  the 
cand>  and  peanut  manufacturers  do 
not  c(  impletely  roll  over  us  as  they  are 
trylnj   to  do  in  this  House  now  in  the 


name  of  more  peanut  butter,  cheaper 
peanut  butter  for  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  One  big  difference  is 
that  the  farmers  in  the  gentleman's 
State  are  growing  com.  They  are 
growing  soybeans,  but  my  farmers 
cannot  grow  peanuts.  I  say  that  is  dis- 
crimination that  violates  very  funda- 
mental principles  in  our  society. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rose 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  ROSE.  To  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Fiwdlf?),  I  will  say  that 
your  good  farmers*  yields  make  our 
yields  we  get  in  North  Carolina  pitiful 
by  comparison.  We  do  not  make  any 
money  on  com  and  soybeans  like  the 
farmers  in  the  gentleman's  State. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  We  welcome  immi- 
grants from  North  Carolina  any  day  in 
the  week. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks the  gentleman  has  made.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  real  need  in  this  country 
to  have  a  program  that  works.  I 
cannot  see  anything  wrong  with  the 
peanut  program  if  it  is  serving  the 
major  puri>ose  that  it  was  intended  to 
do;  not  that  I  am  against  Illinois  grow- 
ing peanuts  or  my  State  of  Michigan 
growing  peanuts,  that  is  not  the  point. 
I  think  the  point  is  that  in  the  peanut 
States  where  you  do  grow  peanuts  and 
have  peanut  allotments,  you  are  the 
ones  agreeing  to  that  program.  The 
farmers  are  not  opposed  to  letting  Illi- 
nois use  90  percent  support  or  target 
prices  that  most  farmers  in  this  area 
probably  would  reject. 

So  I  am  saying  that  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying.  I  do  not  think  we  should  de- 
stroy a  program  that  basically  works 
weU.  not  only  for  the  farmer,  but  that 
consumers  ought  to  remember  there  is 
only  20  cents  that  farmer  is  getting 
out  of  that  jar  of  peanut  butter.  Some- 
body else  is  getting  all  the  rest.  It  is 
not  excessive  and  if  the  program 
works  weU  and  provides  us  with  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  cost  involved  in 
that  particular  product,  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  we  maintain  that 
program.  We  also  need  this  group  or 
this  coalition  on  agriculture  here  in 
this  body  to  make  sure  that  the  com 
programs,  the  sugar  programs,  and  all 
the  other  things  get  the  support  and 
we  support  one  another.  Basically  that 
is  the  message  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  that  I  have.  I  support 
your  program.  I  certainly  hope  that 


you  support  the  programs  that  are  so 
necessary  to  a  dying  industry  such  as 
the  sugar  industry  in  Michigan. 
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Mr.  ROSE.  Let  me  respond  to  what 
the  gentleman  said. 

It  looks  like  we  are  saying  to  the 
American  people  and  to  this  House 
that  the  commodity  boys  are  going  to 
stick  together  and  support  each 
other's  commodities,  and  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  who  are  not  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
serious  communication  problem. 

Less  than  5  percent  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country  are  producing  all  the  food 
and  fiber  for  this  Nation,  and  in  this 
body  fewer  and  fewer  Congressmen 
representing  agricultural  interests.  If 
we  do  not  stick  together  and  tell  our 
story  as  a  unified  voice,  the  plight  of 
the  farmer  is  not  going  to  be  heard  in 
this  land. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  the  great  dairy  State 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  just  said  it  more  explicitly 
than  I  have  ever  heard  it.  Essentially, 
the  argument  is.  I  will  scratch  your 
back  and  you  scratch  mine.  I  just  have 
one  simple  question: 

The  gentleman  engaged  in  a  dialog 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
pointed  out  that  his  land  was  more 
productive  for  certain  products  than 
that  in  the  Southeast,  but  the  distinc- 
tion is  so  obvious.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  say  com  or  soybeans 
can  be  grown  in  any  particular  place. 
Just  simply:  Why  should  the  Federal 
Government  tell  a  farmer  or  an  indi- 
vidual who  wanted  to  grow  peanuts  in 
some  other  place,  whether  in  these 
States  or  some  other  States,  that  they 
cannot?  Why  should  that  be? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
answer  the  gentleman  in  this  way: 
You  cannot  grow  peanuts  in  New  York 
State  that  can  compete  with  what  can 
be  grown  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  I 
do  not  believe  they  can  be  grown  in 
the  Napa  Valley  of  California  to  com- 
pete with  what  can  be  grown  in  Geor- 
gia or  North  or  South  Carolina.  But  I 
will  make  the  gentleman  this  commit- 
ment: As  chairman  of  the  Peanut  and 
Tobacco  Committee.  I  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing and  my  colleague  can  bring  in 
farmers  and  witnesses  from  all  the 
States  in  this  Union  that  want  to  grow 
peanuts,  and  show  us  the  evidence 
that  the  need  and  desire  to  grow  pea- 
nuts is  there  and  we  will  give  it  strong 
consideration. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  If  my  amendment  is 
accepted  and  adopted,  as  it  should  be. 
that  will  not  be  necessary.  But  should 
it  be  rejected  because  the  Members  do 
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not  understand  this  issue  clearly,  I  will 
take  the  gentleman  up  on  that. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  would  much  rather  have  the  gen- 
tleman's farmers  raising  peanuts  than 
I  would  wheat,  because  my  wheat 
farmers  right  now  are  raising  wheat 
for  peanuts.  The  more  acreage  we 
have  in  a  product  that  is  profitable, 
the  better  I  like  it. 

Is  that  not  the  problem  that  we  have 
right  now?  Everybody  can  seed  wheat 
on  any  acre  they  so  choose.  Are  the 
gentleman's  peanut  farmers  making  a 
profit? 

Are  they  making  a  profit?  Are  the 
gentleman's  farmers  making  a  profit? 

Mr.  ROSE.  They  are  making  a  bare 
profit;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  They  are  making  a 
profit.  Is  there  a  drain  on  the  Treas- 
ury from  that  program,  a  subsidy  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury? 

Mr.  ROSE.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  pro- 
gram in  place  that  is  very  economical, 
I  submit,  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  one  that  is  in 
the  House  bill  that  is  before  us  is  well 
within  the  budget  limitations. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  support  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROSE.  May  I  yield  first  to  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
Mr.  (DE  LA  Garza)? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  very  edifying  dis- 
course here.  He  certainly  has  con- 
vinced me.  My  concern  is  watching 
that  clock,  and  I  wonder  if  we  might 
look  and  see  how  many  Members 
would  be  interested  here,  because  we 
still  have  quite  a  few  sections  to  go 
through,  and  with  all  due  respect,  any 
more  discussion  would  be  repetitious, 
really.  I  think  we  have  heard  the  pros 
and  the  cons,  but  I  know  that  every 
Member  that  has  peanuts  in  his  dis- 
trict, of  course,  it  is  very  important  to 
him. 

Would  a  1:30  time  limitation  satisfy 
all  of  the  Members? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  think  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  conclude  at  1:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  we  have  a 
very  severe  time  constraint.  Really, 
what  this  boils  down  to  is:  What  is  the 
budgetary  impact,  and  does  the  admin- 
istration support  it'  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia)  (Mr.  Wam- 
PLER).  the  ranking  member,  to  tell  us 
what  it  does  cost  if  we  do  this,  and 
what  other  alternative  there  would  be 
if  we  put  so  many  people  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  respond  to 
my  colleague  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson),  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
peanut  program  for  the  next  4  years 
to  be  a  total  of  $80  million.  On  aver- 
age, that  would  be  $20  million  a  year. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Is  that  the  worst 
case? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  That  is  what  the 
cost  is  estimated  to  be.  I  might  also  re- 
spond that  the  administration  does 
support  this  title  of  the  bill  as  it  was 
reported  out  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  really  we  are  looking 
at  a  multibillion  dollar  bill.  We  are 
looking  at  this  peanut  program,  and  it 
is  peanuts.  But  it  is  so  vital  to  certain 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
tear  this  program  apart.  We  have  gone 
through  at  least  3  years  of  drought  in 
my  district.  Certainly  the  1980  year 
was  a  disaster,  and  the  biggest  oppo- 
nents of  the  peanut  program,  I  sus- 
pect, are  in  the  commercial  industry 
have  been  those  people  that  want  to 
profit  by  the  hard  times  incurred  by 
farmers  by  selling  candy,  confections, 
and  so  forth  at  higher  prices  with 
cheaper  basic  commodities.  It  just 
makes  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  peanuts  are  the 
single  most  important  crop  produced 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Alabama,  my  district.  In  addition, 
peanuts  rank  with  dairy,  cotton,  swine, 
and  horticultural  crops  in  the  State  of 
Alabama.  Nearly  10  percent  of  the 
farmers  in  Alabama  produce  over  a 
half  a  million  pounds  of  peanuts  in 
the  area  known  as  the  wiregrass.  The 
soils  are  a  rich  sandy  loam  situated  on 
gently  rolling  hills  of  the  Upper  Coast- 
al Plain.  In  this  region  the  soils  and 
climate  combine  to  form  the  unique 
conditions  ideal  for  the  cultvu-e  of  this 
unique  crop;  65  percent  of  the  edible 
peanuts  produced  in  this  country  are 
grown  in  this  region  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  northern  Florida.  This 
crop  is  the  basic  element  of  the  agri- 
culture of  my  district.  Soil,  climate. 


and  above  all  people  earn  their  liveli- 
hood from  p>eanuts.  Entire  towns  owe 
their  economic  existence  to  the  peanut 
industry.  The  men  and  women  who 
have  built  their  lives  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  crop  who  in  many  cases 
have  invested  their  entire  lives  and 
fortunes  in  the  production  of  peanuts 
have  done  so  under  the  aegis  of  Gov- 
ernment programs.  Most  who  farm  the 
region  today  have  lived,  planned.  In- 
vested, and  produced  under  Govern- 
ment programs  for  their  entire  life. 
They  have  produced  a  supply  of  do- 
mestic edible  peanuts  which  has  met 
and  exceeded  the  demand  for  edible 
peanuts  every  year  but  1  In  the  past 
25.  To  support  a  precipitous  end  to 
this  program  simply  to  satisfy  a  per- 
sonal philosophical  goal  flies  in  the 
face  of  basic  logic.  The  1  year  of  crop 
failure  was  1980.  Producers  in  my  dis- 
trict are  suffering  a  sustained  drought 
which  has  driven  them  to  install  ex- 
pensive irrigation  equipment.  Their 
economic  condition  is  poor  in  1981. 
Are  we  going  to  sit  in  this  body  and 
deny  them  the  operating  base  and 
basic  rules  which  have  provided  the 
promise  for  their  business  without 
their  past  successes  without  an  in- 
depth  study  of  problems  which  may 
exist?  The  program  being  discussed  is 
based  upon  loans  which  upon  repay- 
ment will  cause  no  exposure  to  the 
Government. 

I  reject  the  idea  that  edible  peanuts 
should  be  produced  as  com  and  soy- 
beans. Peanut  producers  must  not  be 
denied  the  use  of  the  acquired  right  to 
grow.  We  are  not  today  fighting  to 
retain  the  privilege  of  farmers  In  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  country  to  use 
grazing  rights  nor  are  we  trying  to  do 
away  with  other  producers'  franchised 
water  rights.  In  all  equity  we  should 
not  now  attempt  to  legislate  against 
the  peanut  farmers.  The  peanut  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  before  us  should  be 
passed,  without  change. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  struck  by  the 
fact  that  it  seems  rather  strange  that 
we  would  be  attacking  one  of  the  few 
farm  programs  that  is  working.  We 
can  look  at  the  history  of  farm  legisla- 
tion, whether  it  is  the  wheat  program 
or  any  of  the  other  programs,  and  we 
find  more  times  than  not  we  fail;  not 
that  we  succeed,  we  fail.  We  find  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  farmers 
forced  out  of  business  because  of  the 
economic  impact  that  they  are  suffer- 
ing because  we  have  not  been  success- 
ful with  our  farm  legislation.  In  this 
case,  we  have  farmers  who  have  decid- 
ed on  options  in  which  they  would  like 
to  go.  They  have  decided  the  program 
they  would  like  to  follow.  It  Is  work- 
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Ing.  It  is  not  costing  the  Treasury, 
compared  to  other  agricultural  legisla- 
tion, aiid  it  is  a  success.  The  farmers 
are  able  to  make  a  living,  barely,  but 
they  afle  able  to  make  a  living. 

It  se^ms  ironic  that  we  would  be  se- 
lectingjthis  program  out  as  the  one  to 
attack.  Instead,  what  we  should  be 
doing  i^  selecting  this  program  out  as 
a  mod^  for  other  programs  to  follow. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  llOSE.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
whip,  tjhe  gentleman  from  Mississippi 

'>TT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
ling. 

Chairman.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
pelf  with  the  comments  of  the 
^an  from  North  Carolina  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Qhairman.  the  i>eanut  provisions 
of  H.R.!  3603.  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  11981.  basically  extend  changes 
made  b^  the  1977  farm  bill  designed  to 
insure  consumers  an  adequate  supply 
of  peanuts  and  producers  a  fair  return 
for  th£ir  investments  of  time  and 
labor.  These  changes  have  resulted  in 
a  morel  efficient  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram ai  reduced  Federal  expenditures. 
I  urge  vou  to  support  continuation  of 
the  pesuiut  program  as  provided  for  in 
title  VII  of  H.R.  3606.  I  applaud  the 
American  peanut  farmer  for  his  ef- 
forts tq  provide  this  country,  and  the 
world.  Iwith  the  high  quality  protein 
contained  in  peanuts. 

I  wart  to  also  make  it  clear  that  the 
administration  supports  the  peanut 
prograr  i  contained  in  this  bill. 

The  ( IHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest was  agreed  to  will  be  recognized 
for  1  m  nute  and  40  seconds  each. 
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CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
t|ie    gentleman    from    Georgia 
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i^nanimous  consent,  Mr.  Whit- 
ded  his  time  to  Mr.  Hatcher). 
CATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendrient  is  quite  simply  an  effort 
abolish  the  peanut  program,  and  I 
appreciated  the  remarks  of 
gei^tleman  from  Oklahoma,  who 
this  is  one  of  the  few  pro- 
Iterhaps  that  had  worked  over 
It   has  worked   very   well 
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have  been  only  two  times 
had  such  severe  drought  that 
fewer  peanuts  than  we  needed 
edible  consumption.  That 
was  in  1954,  and  again  in  1980.  Of 
course,  that  factor  was  beyond  the 
control  of  the  peanut  farmers  of  this 
country  There  was  a  need.  I  submit, 
Mr.  Clairman,  for  the  allotment 
system  [n  1938.  and  there  is  a  need  for 
the  alio  ment  system  today. 

If  we  do  not  restrict  production  of 
peanuts  famUy  farmers  will  be  a 
matter  yf  history  as  far  as  the  produc- 


tion of  peanuts.  We  can  produce  more 
peanuts  in  south  Georgia  alone  than 
the  people  of  this  country  require  for 
domestic  edible  use. 

Prior  to  the  farm  bill  of  1977.  the 
peanut  program  became  a  problem.  It 
was  costing  too  much.  Action  was 
taken  to  further  restrict  or  limit  the 
production  of  peanuts,  which  have  the 
price  support,  and  that  was  done  by 
introducing  a  limitation  on  poundage 
quota.  This  bill,  this  committee  bill 
today,  is  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion and  by  the  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  It  further  restricts 
the  production  of  poundage  quota  and 
will  further  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer  to  almost  nothing 
by  1985. 

We  lead  the  world  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  peanuts.  We  lead  the  world  in 
the  production  of  peanuts.  We  have 
the  highest  quality  peanuts.  I  submit 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  program  has 
worked.  It  has  worked  well.  We  need 
to  continue  it,  and  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia.  The  gentle- 
man has  heard  from  our  friend  from 
New  York  that  other  people  want  to 
raise  peanuts,  and  the  assumption  is 
that  that  is  because  one  can  make  a 
little  money  raising  peanuts.  If  the 
gentleman's  amendment  were  accept- 
ed, what  would  be  the  value  of  a  ton  of 
peanuts? 

Mr.  HATCHER.  Well.  I  think  for 
the  first  year  or  two  anyway,  we  will 
produce  maybe  three  or  four  times  the 
number  of  tons  of  peanuts  this  coun- 
try needs. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia.  How  long 
will  people  grow  peanuts  if  we  did 
away  with  this  peanut  program? 

Mr.  HATCHER.  The  smaU  farmer 
would  grow  them  1  or  2  years,  and  it 
would  be  corporate  farmers  after  that, 
in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  that  even  corporate 
farmers  could  make  money  off  pea- 
nuts if  the  price  of  peanuts  was  $150 
or  $200  a  ton? 

Mr.  HATCHER.  No.  The  only  way 
they  could  make  money  is  by  corner- 
ing the  market. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia.  Is  there  any 
other  way  than  what  we  are  doing 
with  this  peanut  program  to  have  a 
stable  supply  of  peanuts? 

Mr.  HATCHER.  Not  in  ray  opinion. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska 
(Mrs.  Smith). 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  thoughtful  ap- 
proach to  this  very  sensitive  subject. 


I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  ask  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
serious,  in-depth  look  at  the  peanut 
program  and  its  record  since  1949. 

The  program  has  been  very  inexpen- 
sive with  decreasing  costs  since  1979. 
The  projected  1985  cost  is  only  $1.8 
million.  We  all  know  what  a  drop  in 
the  Federal  financial  bucket  that  is, 
and  the  alternative  of  just  a  simple 
loan  program  would  surely  cost  just  as 
much.  The  cost-saving  arguments  just 
do  not  hold  water. 

Critics  contend  that  the  program  is 
unfair  because  70  percent  of  the  allot- 
ment acreage  is  leased  and  because 
there  are  only  60,000  peanut  farms. 
That  does  not  sound  so  bad  to  me.  The 
trend  throughout  agriculture  regard- 
less of  acreage  allotments  is  for  more 
and  more  rented  land.  Furthermore,  I 
have  not  had  one  visit  or  letter  from  a 
peanut  farmer  complaining  about  the 
system. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  U.S.  peanut  produc- 
tion has  tripled  in  the  last  22  years. 
We  are  now  the  world's  leading  ex- 
porter of  peanuts,  capturing  almost  50 
percent  of  the  international  market. 

Let  us  not  bleed  another  sector  of 
agriculture  for  a  free-market  theory 
that  does  not  hold  up  in  the  reality  of 
restrictive  world  markets. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Frank). 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
still  puzzled  that  in  an  era  that  I  am 
told  is  an  era  of  deregulation,  we  make 
it  tougher  to  grow  peanuts  than  half 
the  countries  in  the  world  make  it  to 
grow  opium.  Maybe  we  ought  to 
export  the  peanut  program  to  Turkey 
and  Pakistan  and  a  few  other  places  in 
the  world  and  put  some  real  controls 
on  heroin. 

I  am  also  puzzled  that  some  of  the 
most  ardent  defenders  of  free  enter- 
prise in  the  market  system  ever  to  con- 
gregate in  one  room  in  the  United 
States  of  America  have  suddenly  de- 
cided that  none  of  this  applies  to  agri- 
culture. I  have  gone  back  again  over 
the  weekend  over  some  of  the  free- 
market  economies  texts,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  must  be  missing  something. 
I  have  missed  the  footnotes  that  say, 
"None  of  this  applies  to  agriculture 
when  we  talk  about  the  virtues  of  a 
free  market." 

We  are  told  it  does  not  cost  the 
Treasury  very  much.  In  this  case  that 
is  true.  It  is  the  consumer  whom  it  will 
cost  a  great  deal.  It  is  true,  any  one 
item  of  additional  consumer  cost  may 
not  look  that  great,  but  what  we  have 
done— and  I  was  glad  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  asked  me  yesterday  about 
shoe  import  restrictions,  which  I  am 
opposed  to— what  we  do  by  taking  care 
of  the  producers  time  after  time  is  to 
agglomerate  costs  which  help  drive 
the  cost  of  living  too  high.  Elvery  one 
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of  these  interferences  with  the  free 
productive  systems  adds  something  to 
costs. 

Of  course,  we  are  now  told,  "Well,  all 
the  commodity  groups  are  going  to 
work  together  on  this."  That  is  true. 
And  the  consumer  suffers.  We  were 
told  yesterday  that  the  dairy  price 
support  program  is  a  great  favor  to 
the  consumer.  Now,  restricting  the 
growth  of  peanuts  is  a  great  favor  to 
the  consumer.  Pretty  soon,  sugar  and 
tobacco  limits  will  come.  Any  more 
favors  to  that  consumer,  and  he  is 
going  to  go  bankrupt.  I  do  not  think 
the  consumers  of  America  can  stand 
up  under  the  weight  of  the  great 
favors  that  are  being  loaded  onto 
them  by  this  effort  to  drive  up  food 
prices. 

To  deregulate  other  things,  but  to 
treat  the  growing  of  peanuts  as  if  it 
were  some  highly  technical  national 
security  operation  that  we  can  only  do 
with  the  permission  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  whom  I  greatly 
respect,  is  an  absolute  repudiation  of 
what  90  percent  of  the  Members  have 
said  here  90  percent  of  the  time  about 
deregulation  and  free  enterprise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  EvANS). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  peanut  program  is  the  only 
reason  that  peanut  growing  has  any 
profit  whatsoever.  If  we  want  to  talk 
about  costs  to  the  consumer,  do  away 
with  the  program,  and  watch  the  cost 
go  out  of  sight. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  very  briefly 
that  if  we  do  away  with  the  program 
and  have  unlimited  production,  we 
would  have  the  farmers  maybe  for  the 
first  year  or  two.  instead  of  getting  20 
cents  on  a  jar  of  peanut  butter,  getting 
10  cents.  Half  of  that  cost  would  be 
passed  along  to  the  consumer,  so  that 
instead  of  $1.75  for  a  10-ounce  jar  of 
peanut  butter,  we  would  have  $1.70  for 
a  jar  of  peanut  butter.  After  at)out  the 
second  year  fanners  would  find  that 
they  could  not  grow  peanuts  because 
of  the  glut  on  the  market.  They  could 
not  grow  peanuts  for  the  price  that 
they  would  get  for  them.  It  would  cost 
them  $200  or  $300  a  ton  to  produce 
them  more  than  they  would  get.  Then, 
they  would  get  out  of  the  peanut 
growing  business  and  we  would  not 
have  a  stable  supply  of  one  of  the 
most  nutritious  foods  that  we  have  in 
our  country  today. 

Now,  the  peanut  program  has  made 
a  stable,  reasonably  priced,  nutritious 
food  for  the  people  of  this  country. 
We  can  talk  about  the  philosophy  or 
anything  else,  but  this  program  works, 
and  I  urge  the  Members  to  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 

LOEFFLER). 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  The  loss  of  allotments 


and  other  production  controls  would 
mean  a  shift  of  production  from  small 
family  farms  across  the  Nation  to 
large  farmers  in  one  area  of  the  coun- 
try, making  those,  the  only  peanut 
crops  that  we  would  have  on  an 
annual  basis,  vulnerable  to  regional 
weather  conditions.  As  those  of  us  who 
come  from  rural  areas  are  aware, 
members  of  farming  and  ranching 
communities  know  that  when  weather 
decides  to  be  vindictive  there  is  no 
control  whatsoever  that  we  can  place. 

In  the  event  that  the  consumer  is 
looking  for  relief  and  to  assure  the 
benefits  that  the  consumer  wants,  it  is 
in  the  consumer's  best  interest  that 
peanuts  are  grown  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  diverse  areas  that  are 
palatable  with  respect  to  soil  and  that 
will  produce  a  good  crop. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman,  accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  the  modified  peanut  program 
has  been  successful  in  reducing  Feder- 
al outlays  and  program  losses.  Net  out- 
lays in  1978  through  1980  averaged 
slightly  over  $16  million  per  year,  com- 
pared to  an  average  of  almost  $84  mil- 
lion annually  in  the  preceding  4  years. 

This  is  a  good  program,  one  support- 
ed by  the  administration  as  reported 
out  of  the  committee.  Basically,  what 
the  committee  bill  does  is  allow  us  to 
preserve  the  family  owned  farm  and 
ranch,  and  not  to  generate  corporate 
farms.  It  allows  us  to  have  a  fair  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  produc- 
tion of  peanuts,  and  it  does  so  at  the 
least  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment  wholeheartedly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman   from  Louisiana 

(Mr.  HOCKABY). 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
and  in  support  of  the  peanut  program 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  come  from  an  area  that  grows  pea- 
nuts, and  I  might  point  out  to  my  col- 
league in  my  statement  in  opposition 
to  the  pending  amendment  that  this  is 
not  corporate  farms.  It  is  small  farm- 
ers, family  farmers— many  of  them  mi- 
norities. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  earlier, 
there  is  no  way  that  these  farmers 
could  survive  without  this  program.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  tragic  thing  to 
turn  the  entire  program  over  to  the 
corporate  farmers  and  then  I  think  in 
later  years,  as  has  also  been  pointed 
out,  we  would  find  ourselves  in  a  situa- 
tion where  we  would  have  a  higher 
price,  and  the  consumer  is  not  going  to 
benefit. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  is  work- 
irig  well.  It  was  fine-tuned  in  1977,  and 
has  worked  well.  I  would  hope  it  will 
continue,  and  I  plead  with  my  col- 
leagues to  make  sure  that  we  continue 
the  program  in  its  present  form. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  DiCKiNSOH). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  one  thing. 
When  our  Founding  Fathers  wrote  the 
Constitution  of  this  country,  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  population  was 
directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. I  think  this  is  reflected  by  the 
people  across  the  country. 

But  as  our  country  has  grown  great 
and  industrialized  and  gone  to  the 
cities,  we  have  seen  that  the  farm  seg- 
ment has  shrunk  to  the  point  where  it 
is  now  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  this  country  producing 
all  the  food  and  fiber  produced  in  this 
country,  not  only  to  feed  and  clothe 
ourselves  but  to  export  and  help  our 
balance  of  payments.  This  is  not  in- 
consequential. 

I  mention  this  to  underscore  the  fact 
that  the  attitude  in  the  Congress  has 
shrunk  to  the  point  where  on  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  the  Agriculture 
Department  is  not  adequately  repre- 
sented; on  this  floor  the  Agriculture 
Department  is  not  adequately  repre- 
sented, and  there  are  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers, it  would  seem,  in  this  body  who 
think  our  food  comes  from  the  grocery 
store,  not  from  the  farm. 

We  are  driving  people  off  the  farm 
when  only  5  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation owns  farms  and  farms  the  land 
and  lives  in  the  country.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  if  we  keep  driving  them  off 
the  farm?  They  will  need  tax  relief 
and  other  help. 

This  particular  program,  which  very 
heavily  impacts  on  my  district,  costs, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  less  than  $16 
million  out  of  a  multibillion-dollar 
program  in  the  last  few  years.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wam- 
PLER),  the  ranking  minority  member, 
said,  the  projected  cost  is  at  most  $20 
million  a  year  for  a  program  that  af- 
fects millions  of  people  throughout 
this  country  and  certainly  in  these 
producing  areas. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  very 
shortsighted  to  go  forward  and  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

FiNDLEY). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
I  first  came  to  this  body  in  1961, 
people  had  to  have  a  Federal  franchise 
in  order  to  grow  rice  or  wheat  or 
cotton.  Now  anyone  can  grow  any  of 
these  commodities,  and  each  of  these 
commodities  is  healthier  today  than  it 
was  prior  to  that  time. 
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The  one  remaining  edible  commodi- 
ty for  which  the  Federal  Government 
passes  Dut  exclusive  franchises  to  grow 
is  pear  uts. 

Nowj  what  is  said  in  public  and  what 
is  said  in  private  are  often  two  differ- 
ent thngs.  In  talking  to  peanut  area 
CongT<ssmen  in  private,  I  hear  them 
say,  "Just  give  us  4  more  years  and  we 
will  be  where  you  want  us  to  be.  with 
everybody  having  the  right  to  grow 
peanutis." 

I  heard  the  same  thing  in  1973: 
"Give  is  4  more  years."  Then  in  1977, 
again  they  said,  "Give  us  4  more 
years,'  and  now  in  1981  I  hear  the 
same  lefrain:  "Put  it  off  for  4  more 
years.' 

I  saj  that  the  time  has  come  right 
now  t(  open  the  door  of  opportunity 
to  the  peanut  industry  growers  and 
processors  alike.  Let  anyone  who 
wants  ;o  grow  peanuts  do  it.  That  is  a 
fundamental  right  that  has  been  ex- 
tended to  every  other  edible  commodi- 
ty exc«  pt  peanuts. 

The  program  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tlemar  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lundine) 
is  a  tes  ted  program.  It  is  not  a  novelty. 
It  is  lunctioning  satisfactorily  for  a 
numb€  r  of  commodities. 

Mr.  ::hairman,  it  is  high  time  that 
we  extend  the  right  to  grow  peanuts 
to  anjone  who  wants  to  do  it.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  step  forward  for  the 
peanul  industry— growers,  processors, 
and  consumers  alike. 

The  jCHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Fountain). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemart  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
used  t0  be  that  when  you  referred  to 
something  as  peanuts,  it  meant  it  was 
not  wcrth  much.  That  saying  has  not 
been  used  lately.  During  the  last  year 
the  CO!  t  of  peanuts  and  peanut-related 
products  has  skyrocketed.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  it  did  not  have  to 
happen.  This  situation  could  easily 
have  jeen  avoided.  It  \s  for  this 
reason  -to  avoid  subjecting  consumers 
to  enoi  mously  inflated  peanut  prices— 
that  I  otally  support  the  Findley-Lun- 
dine  ai  lendment. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  a<reage  allotment  program  for 
peanut  crops  which  has  been  in  place 
in  this  country  for  the  past  43  years 
and  replace  it  with  a  loan  program 
similar  to  those  for  com,  wheat,  soy- 
beans, rice,  and  other  crops.  By  doing 
this,  rot  only  would  we  assure  ade- 
quate production  of  peanuts,  but  we 
would  ^o  assure  consumers  of  stable 
prices  or  peanut  products. 

The  amendment  before  us  failed  in 
the  Senate  by  four  votes.  It  failed  in 
favor  c  f  a  compromise  that  does  little 
more  Ihan  change  the  words  in  the 
progran  from  acres  to  pounds.  The 
Senate    proposal    has    substituted    a 


quota-by-poundage  for  the  old  allot- 
ment-by-acreage. It  does  not  open  up 
peanuts  as  a  crop  for  more  farmers, 
because  the  only  farmers  who  will  be 
able  to  get  a  poundage  quota  under 
the  Senate  proposal  are  those  who 
held  acreage  allotments  under  the  old 
program.  The  Senate-passed  amend- 
ment could  easily  result  in  even  higher 
prices  for  packaged  peanuts  at  the 
stores  next  year. 

The  current  program  for  peanut  pro- 
duction in  this  country  has  built-in  un- 
necessary costs  to  the  consumer.  It 
has  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer  over  $1  bil- 
lion since  it  began,  and  over  $100  mil- 
lion in  1977  alone.  In  addition,  when 
there  is  a  poor  peanut  crop,  the  price 
of  peanuts  goes  up,  so  not  only  is  the 
consumer  financially  supporting  an 
antiquated  agricultural  program 
through  taxes,  but  he  is  also  paying 
for  this  ridiculous  situation  through 
higher  prices  at  the  stores. 

What  we  have  now  is  just  over 
59,000  people  scattered  through  10 
States  who  are  allowed  to  grow  pea- 
nuts by  law.  Anyone  else  can  grow  up 
to  1  acre  of  peanuts  for  their  own  use, 
but  cannot  sell  their  home-grown 
crops  at  the  risk  of  severe  penalties. 

How  did  those  chosen  few  earn  this 
peanut  privilege  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  Did  they  buy  it,  etim  it,  or  ac- 
quire it  through  some  meritorious 
achievement?  The  answer  in  most 
cases  is  "No."  They  inherited  it.  Their 
grandfathers  were  growing  peanuts  in 
1938  when  the  program  went  into 
effect.  Now,  only  their  heirs  can  grow 
peanuts.  For  peanut  production  in  this 
country,  time  froze  in  1938. 

Seventy  percent  of  those  who  own 
these  peanut  acres  rent  them  out  to 
other  farmers  for  hundreds  of  dollars 
an  acre  incurring  no  risk  to  themselves 
whatsoever.  This  monopoly  rent 
makes  up  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing peanuts.  Seventy  percent  of  al- 
lotment holders  derive  income  from 
peanut  production  without  even  get- 
ting their  hands  dirty.  It  is  the  lessor 
of  the  acres  who  pays  for  the  privilege 
of  growing  peanuts,  pays  for  the  cost 
of  growing  them,  pays  for  the  cost  of 
harvesting  them,  and  takes  the  loss  if 
the  peanut  crop  fails.  The  peanut 
landlord  just  collects  the  cash,  up 
front. 

As  for  the  consumer,  he  has  to 
absorb  all  of  these  additional  costs  and 
pay  higher  prices  in  a  bad  crop  year.  It 
is  incredible  to  me  that  this  situation 
has  been  allowed  to  continue  for  so 
long.  No  other  agricultural  commodity 
has  had  such  a  system  in  place  for  this 
length  of  time.  It  is  equally  incredible 
that  Congress  with  all  the  cuts  we 
have  brought  to  bear  on  so  many  Fed- 
eral programs  can  consider  leaving 
this  outdated,  expensive  and  blatantly 
special  interest  program  intact. 

My  own  State  of  Illinois  is  the  larg- 
est candy-producing  State  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  the  largest 


peanut-using  State  in  our  country. 
The  Illinois  candy  manufacturers  who 
met  with  me  en  masse  in  my  office 
told  me  bluntly  that  unless  the  Find- 
ley-Lundine  amendment  is  passed, 
consumers  will  have  to  pay  more 
money  to  buy  chocolate-covered  pea- 
nuts and  candy  bars  that  contain  pea- 
nuts. 

We  have  the  opportunity  through 
this  amendment  to  end  a  program 
which  no  longer  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose. Very  few  times  has  an  issue  been 
so  clear.  We  should  eliminate  acreage 
allotments,  eliminate  production  con- 
trols, eliminate  poundage  quotas— and 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  price  supports  for  peanuts 
the  same  as  for  other  agricultural 
commodities.  Only  then  will  we  be 
able  to  protect  producers,  while  main- 
taining stable  prices  for  consumers 
and  reducing  administrative  costs  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Findley-Lundine  amendment. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
we  continue  to  discuss  the  direction  of 
our  Nation's  agricultural  policy— 
indeed  the  future  of  farming  in  Amer- 
ica—there is,  I  believe,  one  central 
question  which  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  Chamber  should  ask 
himselfr  Do  we  want  our  country's 
farmland  owned  and  nin  by  the  small, 
independent  farmer,  or  do  we  want 
our  farms  run  by  silent  investors  in  a 
few  huge  corporate  farms? 

I  know  the  answer  to  that  question, 
and  I  believe  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues know  the  answer. 

If  we  adopt  policies  which  would 
surely  drive  farm  families  off  the  land, 
we  will  be  spitting  in  the  face  of  our 
Nation's  heritage  and  history,  driving 
individuals  from  the  soil  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  rich  corporate  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  today  discuss- 
ing the  future  of  the  peanut  program, 
a  program  which  has  well  served  the 
farmer  and  the  Nation  by  supplying 
an  adequate  crop  at  a  fair  price  for 
both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 

Indeed,  a  large  part  of  southern  agri- 
culture—and southern  history  and 
prosperity— is  closely  wedded  to  the 
lowly  peanut,  the  goober,  and  its  effec- 
tive cultivation. 

There  are  roughly  60,000  peanut 
farms  in  the  three  major  peanut-pro- 
ducing areas  in  the  United  States,  and 
my  home  State  of  North  Carolina  ac- 
counts for  18  percent.  The  magnitude 
of  the  peanut  industry  is  not  well 
known  outside  of  the  major  producing 
States.  But,  it  is  a  tale  worih  telling. 

From  1957  to  1979— the  space  of 
only  22  years— peanut  production 
nearly  tripled  to  about  4  billion 
pounds,  half  of  which  was  used  in  do- 
mestic food  consimiption.  Over  the 
years,  peanut  farming  has  become  in- 
creasingly intensive,  resulting  in 
higher  per  acre  yield,  thani^s  to  new 
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varieties  of  seed,  new  technology, 
better  use  of  fertilizer,  and  improved 
management.  And  in  1979  alone,  the 
total  crop  value  was  well  over  $800 
million.  Yet,  through  all  of  this  expan- 
sion, harvested  acreage  has  remained 
nearly  constant,  restricted  by  Federal 
allotment  to  about  1.6  million  acres. 

In  1980,  however,  the  peanut  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation  were  ravaged  by  one 
thing  over  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  control:  bad  weather  in 
the  form  of  drought.  Indeed,  all  of  our 
country's  farmers  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements,  and  that  is  a  major 
reason  why  there  is  a  need  for  our 
commodity  programs. 

As  a  result  of  last  year's  drought, 
the  1980  peanut  harvest  was  42  per- 
cent below  that  of  1979;  and  domestic 
food  use  fell  by  19  percent  as  a  result 
of  the  crop  shortfall— the  first  such 
shortfall  in  26  years— and  much 
higher  consumer  prices.  Parenthetical- 
ly, let  me  add  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age farm  price  for  a  pound  of  peanuts 
was  still  only  24  cents,  up  just  12.5  per- 
cent. The  fact  that  retail  level  prices 
rose  by  almost  85  percent  is  difficult 
to  explain,  but  it  is  clear  that  that  rise 
was  in  no  way  related  to  the  peanut 
program— a  program  for  farmers,  not 
corporate  candy  companies. 

So  just  as  our  peanut  farmers  are  re- 
covering from  the  devastation  of  the 
1980  drought— not  to  mention  the  na- 
tional catastrophe  of  inflationary 
prices— some  would  propose  a  disman- 
tling of  the  peanut  program.  As  has 
been  well  stated,  these  proposals 
would  ruin  the  procedures  which  have 
helped  bring  about  and  secure  an  ade- 
quate return  for  our  peanut  farmers, 
and  a  high-quality,  reasonably  priced 
product  for  the  consumer.  Some  would 
do  in  ^  proKjam  which— at  the  meager 
cost  of  about  1  cent  per  person  annual- 
ly—insures a  bountiful  supply  of  qual- 
ity peanuts  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  acreage 
allotment  and  marketing  quota  system 
restricts  the  peanut  industry.  With 
this  in  mind,  it  might  be  helpful  to 
look  back  at  the  history  of  peanut 
farming  in  the  peanut-producing  areas 
of  our  Nation. 

The  present  system  came  into  being 
in  order  to  protect  and  stimulate 
peanut  farming  when  so  many  farms 
were  going  under  during  the  Great  De- 
pression. At  the  program's  core,  its  es- 
sence, it  is  a  program  designed  to  bol- 
ster a  cornerstone  of  this  Nation- 
American  agriculture. 

It  is  a  program  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  for  whom 
the  small  farmer  working  his  land  was 
the  backbone  of  a  free  and  prosperous 
way  of  life;  a  life  marked  by  hard 
work,  self-respect,  and  love  of  liberty. 
The  peanut  program  is  a  program 
which  serves  the  best  interests  of  this 
Nation.  No,  not  just  our  material  in- 
terests, but  also  those  values  such  as 


hard  work  which  demand  our  respect 
in  these  troubled  times. 

These  program-gutting  proposals,  as 
should  be  clearly  evident,  would  en- 
courage massive  and  undesirable 
changes  in  our  farming  structure— a 
structure  whose  roots  are  as  one  with 
the  small-  and  medium-sized  farmers 
of  North  Carolina  and  other  peanut- 
producing  States. 

If  the  peanut  program  is  thrown  to 
the  wolves,  can  we  expect  other  than 
the  replacement  of  small  allotment 
farmers  with  a  few  large  corporate 
farms?  Is  this  a  desirable  social  and 
economic  policy  for  America?  Is  this 
the  purpose  of  the  so-called  free 
market  deregulation?  Do  we— should 
we— throw  the  small  farmers  off  the 
farms  and  thus  transform  the  very 
character  of  peanut  farming  as  it  has 
developed  over  this  last  half  century? 
Of  course  we  should  not,  we  must  not. 

Here  is  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and 
it  affects  the  interest  of  every  citizen 
who  believes  in  saving  and  strengthen- 
ing fanning  life  and  the  values  it  has 
bestowed  upon  our  people  and  Nation. 

What  makes  these  proposals  to  dras- 
tically alter  the  peanut  program  espe- 
cially disturbing  is,  that  they  come  on 
the  heels  of  the  1980  drought  which 
has  already  greatly  burdened  the 
peanut  farmer  with  scorched  fields, 
declining  yield,  and  damaged  stocks— 
12  percent  of  the  harvested  crop  in 
1980  was  attacked  by  fungus,  further 
reducing  the  already  limited  edible 
supply.  It  has  been  ably  stated  that 
the  abolition  of  the  peanut  program  at 
this  time  would  mean  nothing  less 
than  total  disaster  for  the  peanut  in- 
dustry and  the  people  in  peanut-pro- 
ducing areas. 

The  larger  problem  which  has  con- 
fronted the  peanut  farmer  is  a  prob- 
lem which  we  all  must  face:  Inflation. 
Like  the  weather,  inflation  is  some- 
thing about  which  we  seem  unable  to 
do  much  about.  For  the  peanut 
farmer,  20  years  of  inflation  has  been 
especially  frustrating— farm  prices 
have  persistently  and  consistently 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  production 
costs.  And  in  the  drought  year  of  1980, 
it  was  the  middlemen  and  the  proces- 
sors, not  the  farmers— most  of  whom 
contract  in  advance— who  profited 
from  the  market  price  windfall.  In 
fact,  the  net  loss  to  the  peanut  grow- 
ers in  1980  totaled  $317  million;  and 
neither  changes  in  the  current  peanut 
program  nor  the  absence  of  a  peanut 
program  could  have  changed  the 
weather  or  eased  the  peanut  shortage. 

The  peanut  program,  as  envisioned 
in  the  House  bill— and  which  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion—will enable  our  farmers  to  con- 
tinue producing  this  valuable,  but 
high-risk  crop,  a  crop  which  is  unusu- 
ally vulnerable  to  plant  diseases  while 
in  the  ground,  and  a  crop  which  is 
highly  perishable  once  harvested. 
Unlike  such  crops  as  wheat,  rice,  soy- 


beans, and  other  nonperishable  crops, 
peanuts  are  subject  to  fairly  rapid  de- 
terioration. And  our  present  system  of 
orderly  marketing  has  helped  to 
insure  that  our  farmers— whose  aver- 
age allotment  is  a  meager  25  acres- 
can  grow  the  peanut  without  fear  of 
total  bankruptcy. 

In  short,  the  price-support  system 
has  assured  production  stability 
through  the  years,  and  has  helped  to 
reduce  some  of  the  risks  inherent  in 
the  crop. 

I  have  spoken  here  today  of  the 
great  achievements  on  the  part  of  the 
peanut  producers  in  recent  decades— 
the  dramatic  increase  in  yield  being 
foremost.  These  achievements,  let  the 
record  note,  were  realized  under  the 
present  system,  the  very  same  system 
some  would  destroy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  concern  here 
today  is  more  than  sectional.  The 
present  peanut  program  has  succeeded 
over  the  years  in  providing  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  a  steady  supply  of 
high-quality  peanuts  at  reasonable 
prices.  To  destroy  this  system,  espe- 
cially in  the  wake  of  a  drought,  would 
effectively  end  the  process  of  orderly 
production  and  marketing,  causing 
wide  and  wildly  unpredictable  swings 
in  both  production  and  in  returns  to 
the  farmers  who  work  the  land.  Chaos 
would  rain  down  upon  the  thousands 
of  farmers,  shellers,  and  others,  who 
depend  on  this  important  food  and  oil 
crop  for  their  livelihood.  And  the  de- 
struction of  the  peanut  program  would 
extend  into  and  disrupt  our  present 
and  future  export  markets. 

The  small  peanut  farmers  of  this 
Nation  represent  in  themselves  a  pre- 
cious human  commodity,  whose  jobs, 
homes,  and  towns  constitute  part  of 
the  healthy  and  vital  rural  economy 
which  serves  aU  America.  They  suffer 
from  inflation  as  we  all  do.  And  they 
are  bearing  their  share  of  the  burden 
and  more— each  year  since  1977  they 
have  taken  a  5-percent  cut  in  the 
poundage  quota  for  every  farm  while 
the  price-support  level  for  quota  pea- 
nuts has  risen  only  once,  and  that  only 
slightly  from  $420  to  $455.  In  return, 
they  have  given  us  a  steady  peanut 
supply. 

Our  small  towns  are  the  very  heart 
of  America.  I  know  that  firsthand, 
since  not  a  single  town  in  my  district 
has  over  50,000  people.  To  alter  the 
House  farm  bill  on  peanuts  would  put 
a  dagger  in  that  heart  by  undermining 
the  healthy  rural  economies  which 
small  farmers  support,  and  by  foster- 
ing control  by  corporate  farm  interests 
with  a  consequent  loss  of  jobs  which 
keep  many  smaller  communities  alive 
and  well.  The  preservation  of  the 
peanut  program  in  its  basic  elements  is 
an  act  of  faith  in  our  American  tradi- 
tion of  small  farming,  a  tradition  as 
old  or  even  older,  really,  than  our 
Nation. 
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B4r.I  Chairman,  the  House  Agricul- 
ture l^oinmittee  has  come  up  with  an 
excel  ent  peanut  program— a  program 
whicti  is  bipartisan  in  nature  and 
whict  I  enjoys  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent I  >f  the  United  States. 

Th«  underlying  principle  which  is 
embodied  in  the  peanut  program  is  as 
old  a;  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  the 
syste^  by  which  Joseph  stabilized  the 
food  fcupply  of  ancient  Egypt  through 
7  yeiirs  of  plenty  and  7  years  of 
f amir  e.  So  it  is  told  that  having  stored 
up  djring  the  years  of  plenty,  the 
people  were  able  to  survive  the  years 
of  f  ai  line. 

Son  lething  similar  to  that  has  served 
both  the  Nation  and  the  peanut  farm- 
ers w  ;11  over  the  years.  Let  us  not  now 
move  with  reckless  spirit  or  undue 
hastei  to  undermine  a  system  which 
has  benefited  so  many  for  so  long. 

MrJ  Chairman,  let  me  summarize 
briefly  by  saying  that  I  want  to  associ- 
ate nyself  with  everything  which  has 
been  said  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lundine). 

Thi  5  amendment,  in  my  State  and,  I 
am  featisfied,  throughout  all  the 
peanijt-growing  areas  of  this  country, 
would  be  devastating.  It  would  destroy 
the  value  of  the  land  on  which  pea- 
nuts I  ire  now  grown. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  farmers  could 
not  get  loans  to  plant  peanuts  or  to 
plant  other  commodities  because  this 
is  one  of  the  crops  on  which  they 
some' imes  make  some  money,  al- 
thouj  h  they  had  a  drought  last  year 
and  thus  had  a  shortfall  of  40  percent 
in  pr(  duction  during  a  short  run.  That 
may  )e  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  in- 
creased price  of  peanut  butter  and 
other  things  made  from  peanuts,  al- 
though, as  has  already  been  said,  the 
f arm(  r  gets  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
price  paid  for  peanuts  or  peanut 
butter.  Mr.  Rose  demonstrated  this 
fact  V  1th  the  graphs  he  displayed. 

We  have  roughly  60,000  peanut 
farms  in  three  major  producing  areas 
of  th;  United  States.  My  home  State 
of  North  Carolina  accounts  for  18  per- 
cent ( if  the  total. 

Th<  magnitude  of  the  peanut  indus- 
try is  well  known  outside  the  major 
producing  areas,  and  I  wish  I  had  the 
time  to  tell  the  true  story,  but  just 
now  (ur  present  farmers  are  trying  to 
recover  from  the  devastation  of  the 
1980  Irought,  not  to  mention  the  na- 
tiona:  catastrophe  of  inflationary 
prices.  And  now  some  would  propose 
the  c  ismantling  of  the  peanut  pro- 
gram. This  would  be  a  disaster  for 
most  of  the  peanut  growers  of  this 
country.  The  present  system  came  in- 
to bei  ng  in  order  to  protect  and  stimu- 
late peanut  farming  when  so  many 
farms  were  going  under  during  the 
Great  Depression.  At  the  program's 
core,  n  its  essence,  it  is  a  program  de- 
signe<  1  to  bolster  a  cornerstone  of  this 


Nation,  and  that  is  American  agricul- 
ture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlemam  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kazen). 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  those  Members  who  have  spoken  in 
support  of  the  peanut  program  and 
against  the  pending  amendment. 

We  on  this  floor  represent  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Unfortu- 
nately, 96  percent  of  the  people  of  this 
country  live  In  urban  communities. 
Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon  those 
of  us  who  come  from  rural  areas  to 
band  together,  not  for  the  benefit 
alone  of  the  growers  of  food  and  fiber, 
but  for  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  it  not  for  our 
farmers  we  would  not  have  anything 
to  eat.  I  say  this  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Prank),  who 
made  the  statement  a  while  ago  that 
we  have  been  interested  in  dairy  prod- 
ucts, that  we  have  been  interested  in 
com.  wheat,  soybeans,  and  in  every 
other  agriculture  product,  meat,  beef, 
pork,  and  what  have  you,  and  that 
that  has  been  a  special  interest  of  ours 
here,  but  what  about  the  consumer? 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  remind  the  gentle- 
man that  rural  America  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  economy  of  this  country, 
and  that  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  rancher  have  been  produc- 
ing the  food  not  only  for  this  country 
but  for  a  great  portion  of  the  world, 
and  if  we  do  not  protect  programs  in 
this  country  that  feed  the  people  of 
the  world,  we  will  have  failed  in  our 
mission  as  representatives  of  the 
people  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  protect  pro- 
grams that  work.  We  have  heard 
Members  this  afternoon  say  that  the 
peanut  program  works,  and  if  it  works. 
I  say,  "Don't  fix  it,  leave  it  alone." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.). 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  and  in  support  of  the 
committee  provisions  regarding  pea- 
nuts. 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  allegations 
that  the  program  is  antiquated,  unre- 
sponsive to  market  conditions,  and 
costly  to  the  consumer.  Those  charges 
are  untrue. 

The  peanut  program  has  provided  a 
stable  income  for  family  farms  and 
provided  consumers  with  a  major,  in- 
expensive source  of  protein  for  the 
last  40  years. 

We  have  seen  extraordinary  domes- 
tic market  stability  and  strong  export 
market  growth  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  U.S.  crop  has  failed  to  meet 
domestic  needs  only  twice  in  the  last 
40  years.  Both  times,  the  shortage  was 
the  result  of  severe  weather  condi- 
tions, and  both  times,  the  market 
bounced  back  with  amazing  resiliency. 


The  program  has  also  insured  a  stable 
commodity  price. 

Not  only  has  the  peanut  program 
not  required  exorbitant  subsidy  pay- 
ments, but  it  will  become  even  less  ex- 
pensive if  committee-recommended 
changes  are  enacted.  Net  outlays  by 
the  Agriculture  Department  for  dairy 
products  over  the  last  30  years  have 
surpassed  outlays  for  peanuts  over  the 
last  40  years  by  more  than  400  per- 
cent. Wheat,  com,  and  cotton  supports 
have  each  cost  twice  as  much  as  the 
peanut  program.  In  comparison,  new 
restrictions  placed  on  peanuts  in  the 
committee  bill  should  make  aiuiual 
program  costs  less  than  $2  million  by 
1985. 

Many  family  farms  have  remained  in 
operation  thanks  to  the  program's  al- 
lotment system.  The  success  of  many 
farms  has  relied  in  large  part  upon  the 
ability  of  small  farmowners  to  use  the 
value  of  their  allotments  and  the  sta- 
bility of  peanut  prices  as  collateral  for 
loans. 

The  program  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  made 
the  United  States  the  world's  leading 
exporter  of  edible  grade  peanuts.  Im- 
ports that  entered  the  country  as  a 
result  of  the  1980  domestic  crop  short- 
age were  often  unsuitable  for  the 
standards  of  American  manufacturers. 
Several  million  tons  were  either  infest- 
ed with  insects  or  contained  aflatoxin. 
a  deadly  fungus.  European  processors 
were  more  than  willing  to  pay  much 
higher  prices  to  gain  American  pea- 
nuts during  the  shortage,  even  when 
other  inferior  imports  were  readily 
available. 

American  agriculture  is  suffering  se- 
verely from  the  effects  of  high  inter- 
est rates  and  production  costs,  which 
are  rising  much  more  rapidly  than 
farm  income.  EHimination  of  the 
peanut  program  would  sound  a  death 
knell  for  many  rural  areas  already 
devastated  by  the  condition  of  the 
economy  and  by  several  successive  sea- 
sons of  bad  weather. 

The  committee  bill,  title  VII  of  H.R. 
3603,  maintains  the  essential  elements 
which  have  insured  the  remarkable 
stability  of  the  peanut  commodity  pro- 
gram over  the  last  40  years,  and  in- 
cludes certain  technical  changes  to 
make  the  program  even  less  costly  to 
the  Government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
title  as  reported  by  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

D  1310 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Akaka). 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
Chairman  Rose  and  the  remarks  of 
those  who  are  speaking  for  the  peanut 
program  that  is  reported  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee. 


I  look  upon  a  favorable  vote  on  this 
as  being  a  favorable  vote  for  helping 
the  farmers  of  America  and  stable 
prices  for  American  consiuners. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
amendment  before  us  and  support  the 
peanut  program  as  reported  by  the 
House  committee. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  Lun- 
dine-Pindley-Weaver  amendment  to 
institute  much  needed  reforms  in  our 
peanut  program. 

The  time  has  come  to  remove  the 
last  bastion  of  feudalism  of  our  agri- 
cultural program.  The  peanut  pro- 
gram Is  the  only  agricultural  program 
left  today  that  maintains  the  out- 
moded allotment  system.  Other  pro- 
grams formerly  used  an  allotment 
system  too.  but  gradually  these  pro- 
grams have  been  reformed  and  they 
are  now  functioning  well  under  more 
progressive  price  support  mechanisms. 
The  rice  program  which  Congress 
changed  in  the  95th  Congress  is  prob- 
ably our  best  example  of  a  reformed 
allotment  system  prospering  now 
under  price  supports. 

The  most  onerous  aspect  of  the 
peanut  allotment  system  is  that  it  un- 
fairly restricts  farmers.  Under  current 
law.  an  individual  who  wishes  to  com- 
mence farming  may  buy  land  in  any 
State  and  plant  any  edible  commodity 
he  wants  except  peanuts.  A  farmer 
may  not  plant  peanuts  unless  he  has 
an  acreage  allotment.  And  he  will  not 
have  an  acreage  allotment  imless  he 
inherited  land  from  his  grandfather 
who  grew  peanuts  in  1938  when  the  al- 
lotment system  was  begiui  or  is  able  to 
rent  allotment  land  from  a  landlord 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  inherit 
an  allotment.  The  USDA  has  stated 
that  today,  70  percent  of  all  peanuts 
are  produced  on  rented  allotments. 
This  means  the  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  allotment  owners  are  now  absen- 
tee landlords  no  longer  engaged  in 
actual  peanut  farming. 

But  my  strongest  concern  about  the 
peanut  program  is  the  detrimental 
effect  it  has  on  consumers.  Under  the 
current  program,  consumers'  interests 
are  strictly  secondary  to  the  desires  of 
peanut  growers  for  a  strictly  regulated 
supply.  I  am  sure  all  Members  remem- 
ber last  year's  peanut  shortage  and 
the  disappearance  of  peanuts  and 
peanut  butter  from  supermarket 
shelves.  During  the  shortage,  peanut 
prices  rose  from  45  cents  per  pound  to 
$1.75.  an  increase  of  over  350  percent. 
Certainly,  the  main  factor  behind 
last  year's  shortage  and  high  prices 
was  the  drought  that  hit  the  southern 
peanut-growing  States.  But  what 
needs  to  be  considered  is  the  fact  that 
94  percent  of  our  peanuts  are  grown 
now  in  only  six  States.  Peanut  farming 


could  easily  take  place  in  many  other 
States  giving  us  a  much  more  diversi- 
fied base  of  production  and  much 
better  protection  from  regional  prob- 
lems like  drought  and  other  local  ca- 
tastrophes. If  we  do  not  get  rid  of  this 
restrictive  allotment  system,  consum- 
ers could  easily  suffer  another  setback 
in  peanut  supplies  and  prices. 

The  peanut  program  envisioned  in 
this  bill,  with  its  allotment  system  and 
$600  i>er  ton  poundage  quota,  works  to 
the  disadvantage  of  all  consumers  as 
well  as  those  farmers  who  do  not  have 
allotment  privileges.  Congressman 
LuNDiNE's  amendment  would  remedy 
these  inequities  and  put  peanuts  on 
the  same  basis  as  our  other  commodity 
programs.  The  price  support  envi- 
sioned by  this  amendment  is  $550  per 
ton.  a  22-percent  increase  from  the  old 
$455  per  ton  level.  Most  importantly, 
this  amendment  gives  other  farmers 
the  opportunity  to  raise  peanuts  and 
insures  consumers  of  an  adequate 
supply  and  reasonable  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  peanut  program 
stands  out  among  all  our  farm  pro- 
grams for  its  lack  of  responsiveness  to 
consumer  interests.  What  this  pro- 
gram needs  are  the  kinds  of  reforms 
suggested  in  this  amendment.  There 
must  be  a  degree  of  equity  between 
producer  and  consumer  interests.  Con- 
sumers, especially  low-income  consum- 
ers, depend  on  peanuts  and  peanut 
butter  as  a  low-cost,  high-protein  food 
source. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Stenholm). 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  address  one  or  two 
points.  We  have  talked  about  the  con- 
sumer today  and  I  believe  the  facts 
will  bear  out  that  over  the  last  25 
years  the  peanut  program  has  provid- 
ed a  stable  supply  of  quality  peanuts 
at  a  price  that  is  very  affordable  to 
the  American  consumer.  If  you  look  at 
only  the  last  12  months,  from  August 
1980  to  August  1981,  you  will  see  that 
the  CPI  has  increased  by  10.9  percent; 
the  cost  of  food  at  home  has  gone  up 
by  only  6.4  percent. 

Reference  has  been  made  that  all 
other  commodities  are  doing  so  well.  I 
would  submit  that  that  is  the  furthest 
from  the  truth.  If  you  only  look  at  the 
very  real  facts,  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration— the  lender  of 
last  resort— producer  of  loans  to  the 
American  farmers,  on  January  1,  1981, 
showed  that  PmHA  is  now  accounting 
for  31  percent  of  the  total  financing 
on  the  American  farms  of  this  Nation, 
31  percent,  and  in  1975  it  was  orUy  4 
percent,  increased  to  12  percent  in 
1979.  Things  are  not  all  rosy  for  farm- 
ers in  these  other  commodities. 

I  wish  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  were  here  because,  as  she  en- 
tered into  a  discussion  with  me  con- 
cerning cotton  and  some  of  the  ideas 
she  had,  this  is  a  program  that   is 


working  for  the  consumer,  for  the  pro- 
ducer. Again  I  would  say,  as  has  been 
said  so  many  times  today,  "if  it  ain't 
broken,  don't  fix  it." 

Free  enterprise  has  been  talked 
about.  If  my  colleagues  look  up  in 
Webster's  Dictionary  and  see  the  defi- 
nition, free  enterprise  is  defined  as  the 
freedom  of  private  business  to  orga- 
nize and  operate  for  a  profit  in  a  com- 
petitive system,  without  interference 
by  government  beyond  regulation  nec- 
essary to  protect  public  interest  and  to 
keep  the  national  economy  in  balance. 
I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
peanut  program  we  have  before  us 
does  exactly  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Albosta). 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  I  think  again  I  want  to 
stress  this  program  has  worked.  I 
think  it  has  worked  very  well  for  the 
consumer. 

Let  me  explain  why  I  think  it  has 
worked  so  well  for  the  consumer.  If  we 
take  sugar,  for  instance,  in  this  coun- 
try, when  the  price  of  sugar  rose  in 
the  world  market  and  rose  here  in  this 
country  to  45  to  50  cents  a  pound,  at 
one  time  a  few  years  ago  it  was  up  to 
65  cents  a  pound,  the  price  of  Coca- 
Cola,  the  price  of  donuts  and  bread 
and  other  uses  for  sugar  had  to  be 
brought  up  to  that  level  to  accommo- 
date for  that  added  cost.  For  the  cost 
of  that  particular  product  whether  it 
was  our  doughnuts,  our  cakes  and  pies 
or  whatever,  was  increased  as  the  price 
of  sugar  rose. 

Yet  when  sugar  dropped  a  few  years 
later  down  to  a  point  where  it  was  7 
cents.  8  cents  a  pound  in  the  world 
market,  about  14  cents  here  in  the 
United  States  for  domestic  sugar,  did 
the  price  of  soft  drinks  come  down? 
Did  the  price  of  doughnuts  come 
down?  Did  the  price  of  anything  come 
down?  The  answer  is  absolutely  no.  "It 
did  not.  If  anything,  it  may  have  lev- 
eled off.  but  it  did  not  come  down. 

That  cost  was  built  in.  The  consum- 
ers did  not  benefit  from  that  yo-yo 
effect  in  the  market  of  those  prices 
going  way  up  and  then  coming  back 
down.  They  actually  lost  by  that  be- 
cause that  price  was  built  in  at  the  top 
and  it  never  did  really  come  down. 

Now  they  are  waiting  for  it  to  come 
back  up  and  they  are  going  to  take  all 
of  the  profit  involved  in  that  during 
that  period  of  time. 

I  think  the  peanut  program  is  one 
that  works.  I  think  we  should  keep  it. 
I  think  we  ought  to  look  seriously  at 
those  other  programs  that  we  might 
be  able  to  adopt  something  that  is 
agreeable  with  and  fair  to  farmers.  I 
am  against  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  LUNDINE). 
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Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  this  matter  has  been  widely  dls- 
cusseq.  I  only  wish  to  point  out  that 
we  b^eve  In  the  market  system.  We 
give  «uch  lip  service  to  believing  in 
free  ^terprise.  Free  enterprise  to  me 
mean4  the  opportunity  to  go  into  busi- 
ness where  and  when  one  wants  and 
bellev^  there  will  be  a  profit.  We  are 
uniquely  in  this  case  of  this  particular 
program  restricting  that  right. 

If  my  colleagues  will  look  at  this  sit- 
uation objectively.  I  think  whether 
they  ire  from  rural  America  or  urban 
America,  they  will  conclude  that  pea- 
nuts are  being  treated  significantly 
different  than  tuiy  other  food  or  fiber 
item  in  the  United  States  today.  I 
think,  they  will  conclude  that  this  Is 
the  Interest  of  the  consumer, 
itely  all  of  these  arguments 
stability  were  made  for  rice 
the  allotment  system  was  re- 
When  it  was  removed,  what 
ined?  All  of  the  dire  predictions 
that  the  producers  would  go  bankrupt 
did  not  come  true. 

I  si^gest  this  would  end  up  being  in 
the  interests  of  the  American  peanut 
producer  as  well  as  the  consumer,  be- 
cause today  we  are  restricting  the  pro- 
duction of  peanuts  and  we  are  not  get- 
ting the  ability  of  the  American 
farmer  to  produce  effectively. 

I  uige  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Wampler). 

Mr.  I  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  i^i  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Title  VII  represents  the  careful  delib- 
erations of  the  Subcommittee  on  To- 
bacco! smd  Peanuts,  of  which  I  am  a 
memljer.  The  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings ^  March  and  the  majority  of  the 
witnesses  overwhelmingly  supported 
the  provisions  appearing  in  title  VII. 
Thes<j  provisions  are  the  final  product 
of  th^  full  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  '  also  represent  compromises 
needejd  to  address  budgetary  con- 
straints. 

Th^  peanut  provisions  of  H.R.  3603 
are  basically  extensions  of  changes 
madelin  the  program  4  years  ago  in 
the  1^77  farm  bill.  The  peanut  portion 
of  the  1977  farm  bill  maintained  the 
acreage  allotment  feature  of  the  previ- 
ous program,  but  introduced  a  two- 
tiere<|  price  support  loan  program- 
one  livel  for  peanuts  produced  within 
the  limits  of  a  farm  poundage  market- 
ing quota,  and  a  lower  level  for  pea- 
nuts Produced  in  excess  of  the  market- 
ing quota  but  planted  within  the 
farm'i  acreage  allotment.  Changes  im- 
plemented by  the  1977  act  have  result- 
ed in  I  a  reduction  in  outlays  from  the 
Fedenal  Government,  assured  U.S. 
consumers  reliable  and  abundant  sup- 
plies of  quality  peanut  products  at  rea- 
sonafajte  prices,  provided  minimum 
income  protection  to  the  Nation's 
peanit    farmers,    and    given    growers 


new  opportunities  to  produce  peanuts 
for  export  or  crushing  at  competitive 
world  prices.  H.R.  3603  proposes  to 
continue  to  provide  benefits  resulting 
from  the  1977  act,  with  modifications 
in  the  program  designed  to  further 
strengthen  the  U.S.  agricultural  econ- 
omy and  further  limit  the  exposure  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Section  702  maintains  the  national 
acreage  allotment  and  poundage  quota 
programs.  The  national  allotment  and 
quota  are  divided  among  the  produc- 
ers based  on  historical  production  pat- 
terns. These  two  programs  work  to- 
gether to  attempt  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  high  quality  peanuts 
and  at  the  same  time,  gives  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  some  measure 
to  estimate  costs  associated  with  the 
operation  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram. 

Because  an  allotment  must  be  plant- 
ed on  a  regular  basis  to  be  maintained, 
and  because  the  total  allotment  may 
be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  reflect 
demand,  the  United  States  has  bene- 
fited from  a  stable  supply  of  peanuts. 
Despite  the  fact  that  farmers  in  this 
country  possess  the  ability  to  vastly 
overproduce  for  the  domestic  peanut 
market,  production  has  remained  gen- 
erally in  line  with  need,  thus  avoiding 
disastrously  low  prices  for  farmers 
while  assuring  consumers  of  a  con- 
stant supply  of  peanuts  and  peanut 
products  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  1980  drought  has  resulted  in 
the  first  shortage  of  peanuts  in  25 
years.  Recent  increases  in  consumer 
prices  for  peanut  products  were  caused 
by  the  drought  that  devastated  42  per- 
cent of  the  crop,  not  by  the  peanut 
price  support  program.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  whenever  there  is  a  crit- 
ical shortage  of  a  commodity,  prices  of 
that  conmiodity  tend  to  rise.  The  1981 
crop  of  peanuts  is  being  harvested  now 
and  it  appears  that  by  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, there  will  be  an  adequate  supply 
of  peanuts  available  for  domestic  and 
export  needs. 

The  peanut  industry's  quality  con- 
trol is  tied  directly  into  the  peanut  al- 
lotment system.  Peanuts  are  the  only 
major  American  food  commodity  that 
is  marketed  under  a  voluntary  but 
very  strict  quality  assurance  program, 
providing  U.S.  consumers  with  the 
highest  quality  peanuts  in  the  world. 
Marketing  supervision  provided 
through  the  allotment  and  price  sup- 
port program  is  a  vital  link  in  the  food 
quality  control  chain. 

The  need  for  poundage  quota  au- 
thority was  recognized  in  the  1977 
farm  bill  and  this  legislation  would 
continue  that  authority  in  order  to 
help  match  production  with  demand 
and  thus  control  program  costs.  The 
national  minimiim  poundage  quota 
contained  in  the  1977  act  ranged  from 
1,680,000  tons  in  1978  to  1,440,000  tons 
in  1981.  Under  the  poimdage  quota  re- 
duction that  began  under  the  1977  act. 


peanut  program  costs  have  declined 
dramatically.  The  reduction  to  1.3  mil- 
lion acres  provided  in  this  bill  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  production  in  balance 
with  domestic  need  and  will  reduce 
program  costs  still  further. 

The  1977  farm  bill  set  the  minimum 
price  support  loan  rate  for  quota  pea- 
nuts at  $420  per  ton.  During  the  4-year 
life  of  the  act  the  loan  rate  has  risen 
to  only  $455  per  ton,  where  it  remains 
for  the  1981  crop.  This  level  does  not 
take  account  of  the  sharp  increases  in 
production  costs.  For  that  reason,  sec- 
tion 707  proposes  to  set  the  minimum 
support  level  at  $600  per  ton  for  the 
1982  crop  of  quota  peanuts,  which  are 
peanuts  grown  within  the  farmer's  in- 
dividual poundage  quota,  with  changes 
for  the  1983-85  crops  reflecting  future 
changes  in  production  costs,  not  in- 
cluding changes  in  land  costs.  The  bill 
also  provides  price  support  loans  for 
additional  peanuts,  those  in  excess  of 
the  farmer's  quota,  but  grown  on  the 
alloted  acres,  at  a  level  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  that  will 
insure  no  losses  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  on  the  sale  of  addi- 
tional peanuts. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  the  peanut  program 
will  be  $80  million  for  the  next  4 
years. 

As  we  have  heard  throughout  this 
debate,  America's  farmers  are  in  finan- 
cial crisis.  Let  us  give  them  the  sup- 
port necessary  to  keep  them  on  the 
job  of  producing  food  and  fiber  for 
this  country  and  the  world. 

The  administration  supports  the 
peanut  provisions  contained  in  this 
bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
language  the  committee  adopted,  and 
reject  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMFT£R.  While  I  suspect  I 
wiU  disagree  with  much  of  what  the 
gentlewoman  has  to  say  on  the  subject 
matter  before  us,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler),  a  former  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

D  1320 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I 
ask  you  to  consider  what  will  happen 
if  this  proposed  amendment  is  not 
adopted— or.  stated  otherwise,  what 
will  be  the  result  if  either  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  or  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee-approved  bill  becomes  law? 

Hrst,  the  price  support  will  be  in- 
creased from  the  current  level  of  $455 
per  ton  to  $600  per  ton  by  the  House 
biU  and  $596  by  the  Senate  bill.  This  is 
more  than  a  31-percent  increase  that 
you  will  be  voting  to  pass  on  to  the 
consumers  of  peanut  butter  and  other 
peanut  products  whom  you  represent. 
How  can  you  and  I  go  back  and  face 
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our  constituents  and  tell  them  that 
while  we  voted  for  all  tyjjes  of  other 
budget  cuts  we  also  voted  at  the  same 
time  for  a  Government-dictated  huge 
increase  in  the  cost  of  this  high-pro- 
tein, nutritious  food? 

There  is,  however,  so  much  more  to 
the  matter  than  the  unconscionable 
effort  to  soar  up  the  price.  Actually,  I 
believe  there  is  an  attempt  to  attract 
all  of  the  attention  to  the  level  of 
price  support  and  away  from  the 
greatest  villain  of  the  program,  which 
is  the  acreage  allotments,  production 
controls,  and  poundage  quotas.  The 
acreage  allotments  and  production 
controls  are  in  existing  law  and  in  the 
House  committee-approved  bill.  The 
poundage  quotas  replaced  acreage  al- 
lotments in  the  Senate-passed  bill,  but 
in  substance,  they  are  all  the  same. 

The  Federal  Government  bestows 
and  will  be  bestowing  an  unbelievable 
financial  blessing  on  a  select  few. 
These  types  of  programs  may  have 
worked  well  40  years  ago  when  they 
were  adopted  but  they  serve  no  useful 
purpose  now;  and  similar  programs  on 
all  other  edible  commodities  have  been 
replaced  by  much  more  reasonable 
programs.  Think  of  it— one  man  in 
Georgia— and  I  understand  there  are 
numerous  others— collects  $70,000  per 
year  in  peanut  allotment  rentals  but 
does  no  peanut  farming.  He  is  engaged 
in  other  business.  Another  man  in 
Georgia  does  farm  peanuts,  but  he  has 
a  very  small  peanut  acreage  allotment 
and  this  year  he  was  required  to  pay 
$42,000  to  an  allotment  owner  to  rent 
an  allotment  for  the  privilege  of  plant- 
ing peanuts  on  his  own  land.  Mind 
you.  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
confirms  that  70  percent  of  the  pea- 
nuts are  produced  on  these  rented  al- 
lotments, for  which  neither  the  actual 
farmer  nor  the  consumer  benefits  but 
instead  only  pays. 

Senator  Hetlin  and  others  tell  us 
how  much  it  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment if  the  acreage  allotment,  produc- 
tion control,  and/or  poundage  quota 
system  should  not  prevail  and  the 
price  support  should  remain  at  the 
current  level.  I  certainly  agree  that 
this  will  occur.  All  this  means  is  that 
the  current  price  support  is  much  too 
high;  and  instead  of  being  increased  31 
percent,  it  should  be  lowered  consider- 
ably or  even  eliminated  along  with 
acreage  allotments,  production  con- 
trols, and  poundage  quotas. 

Yes,  this  year  we  have  done  a  lot.  in- 
cluding deregulation  and  elimination 
of  Government  programs  of  question- 
able value.  There  have  been  all  types 
of  boondoggles  and  abuses  of  the  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers— but  I  ask  you 
to  think  long  and  hard  and  then  tell 
me  if  you  know  of  any  U.S.  Govern- 
ment program  that  is  more  disgraceful 
and  reflects  more  adversely  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  Congress  than  the  cur- 
rent peanut  program.  Now  is  the  time 
to  stop  it.  Let  us  do  it. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza). 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  limita- 
tions on  time,  there  are  one  or  two  ob- 
servations I  wanted  to  make  which  I 
did  not  make.  But  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  agriculture  is,  to  some  extent, 
looked  upon  as  an  unusual  tyite  of 
business  for  one  basic  reason  which 
nobody  ever  seems  to  understand,  par- 
ticulary  those  who  live  in  the  cities 
and  get  their  groceries  from  the  stores 
where  the  food  is  not  grown.  And  that 
is  that  he  is  the  only  businessman  who 
pays  the  price  set  by  somebody  else 
for  what  he  buys  and  has  to  take  a 
price  set  by  somebody  else  for  what  he 
sells. 

Less  than  4  percent,  not  5  percent, 
are  farmers,  and  they  produce  not 
only  for  America,  but  approximately 
$33  billion  worth  of  exports  last  year, 
which  helped  our  balance  of  payments 
tremendously. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman  is 
eminently  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  been  to  visit  with  the 
peanut  growers.  They  are  not  giant 
growers  but.  rather,  small  individuals. 
The  program  is  working  well.  It  bene- 
fits the  consimaer,  it  benefits  that 
rural  sector  of  America  that  needs  our 
help,  and  for  that  reason  I  opposed 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Hopkins). 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  peanut  program  and 
in  opp>osition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins yielded  the  balance  of  his  time  to 
Mr.  Rose.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Rose)  to  conclude  debate. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  comments  that  have  been 
made  here  on  this  amendment.  To  my 
good  friend  from  Boston,  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  aU  other  urban  Con- 
gressmen in  this  great  body,  the 
people  who  live  in  rural  America  are 
consumers,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
if  they  do  not  make  a  living  wage  rais- 
ing the  agricultural  crops  of  this 
Nation,  living  in  the  country,  they  are 
going  to  be  in  the  city  with  you. 

One  farmer  told  me  he  did  not  know 
what  all  of  the  city  folks  were  moving 
to  the  coimtry  for  to  get  away  from  in 
the  city,  but  whatever  it  was.  they 
were  bringing  it  with  them. 

This  program  is  within  the  budget. 
This  program  is  supported  by  the 
major  farm  groups  in  this  Nation.  This 


program  is  not  broken.  It  does  not 
need  to  be  fixed  in  this  manner.  If 
there  are  other  areas  of  the  country 
that  want  to  grow  peanuts.  I  will  hold 
hearings  to  hear  their  pleas,  and  we 
will  open  the  process  up  to  consider 
letting  them  in  the  allotment  system. 
But  in  an  orderly  fashion,  not  aU  at 
once,  not  throwing  the  baby  out  with 
the  bath  water  overnight. 

I  urge  my  colleagues:  The  American 
peanut  farmer  is  not  ripping  off  the 
consumer  or  the  Treasury.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  making  a  highly  nutri- 
tious product  available  to  us  at  a  very 
reasonable  price. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  the  Lundine  amendment. 
•  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  replace  the  feudalistic 
peanut  market  quotas  and  acreage  al- 
lotments with  a  loan  price-support 
program.  The  reductions  in  the  major 
commodity  programs  being  enacted  by 
the  Congress  make  it  essential  that  no 
type  of  agricultural  production  be  al- 
lowed to  maintain  a  privileged  status; 
and  the  peanut  provisions  in  this  legis- 
lation cannot  be  considered  anything 
less  than  privileged. 

Under  current  law,  a  person  cannot 
grow  or  market  peanuts  unless  he  or 
she  either  owns  or  rents  an  acreage  al- 
lotment. These  allotments  are  pos- 
sessed by  a  privileged  few,  who  have 
either  inherited  or  purchased  the  sole 
growing  right  to  raise  and  market  pea- 
nuts. Most  of  the  allotment  holders 
are  not  farmers;  rather,  they  use  the 
special  privilege  bequeathed  by  the 
Government  to  extract  an  excessive 
rent  from  farmers  for  these  growing 
rights.  The  USDA  estimates  that  70 
percent  of  this  Nation's  peanuts  are 
raised  on  land  where  the  allotment  is 
either  rented  or  leased.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  Government  not  only 
permits,  but  sponsors,  a  commodity 
program  based  on  such  feudalistic 
principles. 

The  peanut  program  in  the  legisla- 
tion has  demerits  far  beyond  the  un- 
fairness of  the  allotment  system.  The 
allotments  and  poundage  quotas  allow 
a  monopoly  rent  to  be  extracted  from 
peanut  farmers  which  is  then  passed 
along  to  consumers,  thus  increasing 
the  cost  of  peanuts  and  peanut  derived 
foods. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  will  not 
only  end  this  Government  program 
that  gives  special  privileges  to  a  cer- 
tain group  of  citizens  but  will  decrease 
the  chance  and  occurence  of  peanut 
shortages  and  will  greatly  enhance  our 
position  as  a  peanut  exporter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmers  in  my 
district  are  not  interested  in  raising 
peanuts.  They  are  much  too  good  at 
raising  com  and  soybeans.  They  are, 
however,  interested  in  seeing  a  farm 
bill  enacted  by  the  Congress  that 
treats  each  commodity  in  a  fair  and 
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CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
offered  by  the  gentle- 
New  York  (Mr.  LuNSiin:). 
question   was   taken:   and   the 
Chainhan  announced  that  the  noes 
appealed  to  have  it. 

BCCORDED  VOTK 

Mr.    LUNDINE.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
deman  d  a  recorded  vote. 
A  re(  lorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  250,  noes 
159.  nQt  voting  24,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  260] 
AYES— 250 


Bouquarll 

BrodheaA 

Broomfi<  Id 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  ((>H) 

Carman 

Carney 

Cheney 

Chisholri 

Clay 

Clln«er 

Coats 

Coelho 

Collins  (|L) 

Collins  (JX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcorar 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  Jimes 

Coyne,  A^llllam 

Craig 

Crane.  04niel 

Crane,  PI  lUip 

D'Amoiir  > 

Danielsoii 

Dannemqyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardls 

Derwlnsl4 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Doman 


Dougherty 

Downey 

Dreler 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Faacell 

Fazio 

Penwlck 

Perraro 

Pledler 

Flndley 

Pithian 

PoglietU 

Poraythe 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Doodling 

Gradlson 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Hagedom 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hillls 

Hollenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

KUdee 


Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

LatU 

l<each 

LeBoutUUer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Lewis 

Long(MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mikulskl 

MUler  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

MltcheU  (MD) 

MltcheU(NY) 

Moakley 

M(x>rhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

NeUlgan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Petri 

Peyser 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rallsback 


Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roeenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberilng 

Sensenbrenner 


Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Bafalls 

Barnard 

BedeU 

Benedict 

BeviU 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brown  (CA) 

BuUer 

Byron 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clausen 

Coleman 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fields 

Fish 

Plippo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prost 

Puqua 

Gingrich 

Oinn 


Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SlUander 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stokes 

Studds 

Tauke 

Ddall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 
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Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gray 

Ounderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hightower 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Leath 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lujan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

Mattox 

McOirdy 

Mica 

Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 


Walgren 

Walker 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

Welaa 

Williams  (OH) 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferettI 


Nelson 

Nichols 

Oberstar 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pickle 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Shelby 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Volkmer 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weber  (MN) 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Winn 

Wright 

Young  (AK) 
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Badham 
Boiling 
Bnwks 
BroyhUl 
Burgener 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Campbell 


Crockett 
Plorio 
Garcia 
GUman 
Holland 
Jones  (NO 
Levitas 
Lowry  (WA) 


Moffett 

O'Brien 

Pepper 

Santinl 

Savage 

Stark 

Stratton 

Wilson 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moffett  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 


Mr.  Garcia  for,  with  Mr.  Phillip  Burton 
against. 

Mr.  Badham  for,  with  Mr.  BroyhlU 
against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  for,  with  Mr.  Campbell 
against. 

Messrs.  BEREUTER.  HILLIS.  AP- 
PLEGATE,  GLICKMAN,  CRAIG. 
WORTLEY.  BONIOR  of  Michigan, 
MARTIN  of  New  York,  and  KEMP 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional amendments  to  title  VII?  If  not. 
the  Clerk  will  designate  title  VIII. 

Title  VIII  reads  as  follows: 

TITLE  VIII— SOYBEANS 

SOYBEAN  LOAMS 

Sec.  801.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  soybeans,  section  201 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  after 
"tung  nuts,"  the  following:  "soybeans,"  and 

(2)  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(eHl)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
price  support  to  producers  for  soybeans 
through  loans  and  purchases  during  each  of 
the  four  marketing  years  beginning  with 
the  1982  marketing  year  at  a  level  equal  to 
75  per  centum  of  the  average  Chicago 
quoted  cash  price  for  number  1  yellow  soy- 
beans for  each  of  the  preceding  five  market- 
ing years,  excluding  the  high  and  low 
valued  years:  Provided,  however.  That  In  no 
event  shall  the  Secretary  establish  a  sup- 
port price  of  less  than  $5.02  per  bushel:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  if  the  Secretary  deter 
mines  that  the  average  price  of  soybeans  re- 
ceived by  producers  In  any  marketing  year 
is  not  more  than  105  per  centum  of  the  level 
of  loans  and  purchases  for  soybeans  for 
such  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may 
reduce  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for 
soybeans  for  the  next  marketing  year  by 
the  amount  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  maintain  domestic  and  export  mar- 
kets for  soybeans,  except  that  the  level  of 
loans  and  purchases  shall  not  be  reduced  by 
more  than  10  per  centum  in  any  year  nor 
below  $4.50  per  bushel.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  title  the  soybean  marketing  year  shall 
be  the  twelve-month  period  beginning  on 
September  1  and  ending  August  31.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  the  level  of  price  support 
not  earlier  than  thirty  days  in  advance  of 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  based 
upon  the  latest  information  and  statistics 
available  when  such  level  of  price  support  is 
announced,  and  shall  make  a  final  an- 
nouncement of  such  level  as  soon  as  full  In- 
formation and  statistics  are  available  on 
prices  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  the  marketing  year.  In  no  event 
shall  such  final  level  of  support  be  an- 
nounced later  than  October  1  ol  the  mai- 
keting  year  for  which  the  announcement 
applies,  nor  shall  the  final  level  of  support 
be  less  than  the  level  of  support  set  forth  In 
the  preliminary  announcement. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shall  not  require  par- 
ticipation in  any  production  adjustment 
control  program  for  soybeans  or  any  com- 
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modlty  as  a  condition  of  eligibUity  for  price 
support  for  soybeans:  and 

"(B)  soybeans  shall  not  be  considered  an 
eligible  commodity  for  any  reserve  program, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  not  authorize  pay- 
ments to  producers  to  cover  the  coat  of  stor- 
ing soybeans.". 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word.  I  will 
only  take  a  moment  here  to  point  out 
an  Inconsistency  again  in  this  bill. 

On  page  60.  lines  19  through  23.  this 
bill  provides  for  soybean  producers  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  that  the  commit- 
tee was  opposed  to  for  com,  and  that 
is  to  provide  that  if  a  producer  stays 
within  his  limit  on  acreage,  he  will  still 
be  eligible  for  loans.  If  we  should  do  it 
for  soybeans,  we  ought  to  do  the  same 
thing  for  com.  It  is  totally  inconsist- 
ent for  the  committee  to  oppose  this 
needed  provision  for  com  when  it  sup- 
ports it  for  soybeans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  VIII? 

If  there  are  no  amendments  to  title 
VIII.  the  Clerk  wUl  designate  title  IX. 

Title  IX  reads  as  follows: 
TITLE  IX— SUGAR 

Sec.  901,  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane,  section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  striking  out 
"honey,  and  milk"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "honey,  milk,  sugar  beets,  and  sug- 
arcane"; and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (f)  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  price  of  each  of  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  re- 
spectively, shall  be  supported  in  the  manner 
specified  below: 

"(1)  Effective  with  respect  to  sugar  proc- 
essed from  domestically  grown  sugarcane 
and  sugar  beets,  beginning  with  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection  through 
March  31,  1<)82,  the  Secretary  shall, 
through  purchases  of  the  processed  prod- 
ucts thereof,  support  the  price  of  sugarcane 
at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  to  approximate  a  raw  sugar 
price  of  18  cents  per  pound  and  the  price  of 
sugar  beets  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  rela- 
tion to  the  support  level  for  sugarcane. 

"(2)  Effective  October  1,  1982.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  support  the  price  of  each  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  domestically 
grown  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  through 
nonrecourse  loans  on  the  processed  prod- 
ucts thereof  as  follows: 

"(A)  For  the  1982  crop  of  sugarcane,  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate but  not  less  than  18  cents  per 
pound  for  raw  cane  sugar  for  the  1982  crop. 
For  each  of  the  1983  through  1985  crops  of 
sugarcane  the  loan  level  shall  be  that  of  the 
previous  year's  crop  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
change  in  (a)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of 
production  per  acre  estimated  for  the  two- 
year  period  which  includes  the  crop  year  for 
which  the  loan  level  will  be  applicable  and 
the  immediately  preceding  year,  from  (b) 
the  average  adjusted  cost  of  production  per 
acre  for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  the  loan  level  will 
be  applicable:  Provided,  That,  for  any  such 
crop,  the  adjustment  in  the  loan  level  may 
not  exceed  one-half  cent  per  pound.  The  ad- 
Justed  cost  of  production  for  each  of  such 


years  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  and  shall  be  limited  to  (i)  vari- 
able (^08t8,  (11)  machinery  ownership  costs, 
and  (Hi)  general  farm  overhead  costs,  allo- 
cated to  the  crops  involved  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duction derived  from  each  crop. 

"(B)  For  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  sugar  beets,  as  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reasona- 
ble in  relation  to  the  level  of  loans  for  sug- 
arcane. 

The  Secretary  shall  annoimce  the  loan  rate 
to  be  applicable  during  any  fiscal  year  as  far 
in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  that  fiscal 
year  as  practicable  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  Loans  during  any  such 
fiscal  year  shall  Xx  made  available  not  earli- 
er than  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
shall  mature  before  the  end  of  that  fiscal 
year". 

AMKNSIfXirr  OrrERED  by  MR.  PEYSER 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Peyser:  Be- 
ginning on  page  61,  strike  out  title  IX  (and 
redesignate  succeeding  titles  and  sections 
accordingly). 

Page  3,  strike  out  the  item  relating  to  title 
IX  (and  redesignate  succeeding  items  ac- 
cordingly). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  would  like  to  indicate  that 
this  is  the  Peyser-Heckler  amendment. 
It  is  an  amendment  that  every 
Member  has  received  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation on  for  the  last  several 
weeks. 

There  is  a  very  simple  but  very  im- 
portant thing  that  must  be  understood 
and  that  is  that  there  is  no  sugar  pro- 
gram today.  We  are  not  acting  in  this 
amendment,  which  basically  strikes 
title  IX  and  removes  the  sugar  pro- 
gram, we  are  not  striking  at  a  program 
that  is  in  existence  today.  In  other 
words,  we  are  not  taking  something 
away  from  somebody. 

We  are  leaving  for  the  protection  of 
the  sugar  grower  exactly  the  same 
protections  that  exist  today. 
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I  will  repeat  that.  We  are  leaving  ex- 
actly the  same  protection  for  the 
sugar  growers  that  exists  in  the  law 
today.  In  other  words,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  at  his  discretion  acts  to 
protect  the  American  sugar  growers. 

But  what  we  are  saying  today  is  that 
in  this  year,  when  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  voted  to  make 
the  kinds  of  cuts  that  have  been 
deemed  necessary  by  the  majority  of 
this  Congress,  cuts  in  programs  that 
range  from  senior  citizens  to  students, 
to  mass  transit,  to  housing,  to  social 
security,  to  jobs,  that  at  this  time  to 
suggest  that  we  can  start  a  new  pro- 
gram for  the  sugar  growers,  even 
though  they  are  protected,  I  believe  is 
more  than  the  American  public  would 
stomach,  and  more  than  this  Congress 
will  stomach. 


Now,  I  also  would  like  to  bring  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  factors 
that,  unless  someone  spends  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  studying  this  program 
and  in  studying  past  sugar  programs,  I 
understand  people  do  not  have  that 
intimate  a  Imowledge.  I  served  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  I  worked  very 
hard  in  trying  to  grasp  what  really 
happens. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  bring  out, 
because  it  deals  with  money,  and  this 
is  something  that  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers are  deeply  concerned  about: 
There  is  much  said  that  there  is  no 
cost  to  the  sugar  program.  I  would  like 
to  think  that  I,  and  all  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  could  share  in  what  the 
cost  is  actually  going  to  be.  We  would 
not  have  to  worry  about  future  pay 
raises  or  anything  of  that  nature. 

If  we  have  a  sugar  loan  program  at 
18  cents,  which  is  what  is  indicated  in 
the  bill  that  we  are  acting  on.  that  18 
cents  is  higher  than  the  present  price 
of  sugar  on  the  world  market.  Conse- 
quently, if  one  is  a  grower  of  sugar,  ob- 
viously one  would  want  to  put  his 
sugar  in  loan.  Today  the  sugar  would 
be  put  in  loan  at  18  cents  a  pound, 
even  though  the  world  market  might 
be  15  or  16  cents,  or  maybe  14  cents. 

Now,  having  received  this  money, 
the  full  amount  of  the  money  at  18 
cents  a  pound  on  which  one  is  paying 
14^4  percent  interest  for  that  money 
at  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  loan  is 
recouped. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  past  in  this  situa- 
tion. It  is  unfortunate  that  some  of 
the  smaller  beet  sugar  producers  feel 
that  they  are  hurt  here,  and  in  many 
ways  I  have  a  great  sympathy  for 
them,  but  what  we  are  really  talking 
about  are  the  big  corporations.  Mem- 
bers know  some  of  these  big  corpora- 
tions use  this  money  not  for  sugar  but 
to  go  out  into  the  money  market  and 
invest  that  money.  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  dated  September  21, 
1981,  and  it  says  specifically  that  there 
is  no  restriction  on  what  compsuiies 
can  do  with  this  money.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  speaks  of  a  sugar  company,  the 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  as  did  the  Wash- 
ington Post  that  invested  its  short- 
term  loan  money  and  earned  substan- 
tially on  this,  and  I  do  not  blame 
them.  It  is  legal.  Anyone  can  do  it.  as 
well  as  other  companies  who  have 
done  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  of  the  abuses  of  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram, and  it  really  is  not  an  abuse  be- 
cause it  is  perfectly  legal  to  do  that. 
Major  corporations  have  done  it  re- 
peatedly. 
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Now,  the  next  thing  is,  where  does 
the  Uilted  States  get  the  money  for 
the  leans?  There  is  nothing  in  any 
budge;  for  it.  So  when  people  say: 
"That  is  right,  there  Is  no  budgetary 
item,  here  is  not  any  budgetary  Item, 
but  somebody  has  to  get  this  money," 
it  is  (stimated  that  over  2V4  million 
tons  (f  this  sugar  will  go  into  loan, 
which  means  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, one  way  or  the  other.  Commodi- 
ty Crt  dit  or  what  have  you,  has  to  get 
about  $900  million  or  $1  billion,  and 
where  do  they  get  it?  Well,  they  go  out 
into  the  marketplace,  or  instead  of 
turning  money  back  from  Commodity 
Credit  to  the  Treasury,  they  use  it 
again,  which  means  it  is  a  cost  to  all  of 
us. 

In  a  day  that  we  are  talking  about 
contrc  lling  inflation,  in  a  day  that  we 
are  talking  about  cutting  budgets,  to 
in  any  way  suggest  that  we  can  start  a 
new  frogram  like  this  that  lets  the 
taxpayers'  money  be  used  and  abused 
in  many,  many  ways,  I  think  would  be 
inexcv.  sable. 

Now,  I  recognize,  and  I  listened  to 
my  fr  end,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Caroli  la  before,  and  he  is  right,  farm- 
ers ai  e  consumers  just  like  anyone 
else.  ]Jut  they  are  going  to  pay  the 
price  for  a  sugar  progrram.  There  is  not 
one  economist  who  will  say  that  this 
sugar  I  program  will  not  increase  the 
cost  to  consumers,  whether  he  is  in 
Alabaiia,  or  in  Mississippi.  Louisiana, 
New  Vork,  Massachusetts,  anyplace. 
They  are  all  going  to  pay  the  price, 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  question 
about  jthat. 

One  more  example.  Some  of  these 
examples  I  only  bring  out  because  I 
thinkTviembers  want  to  know. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.,  asking  me  to  sup- 
port—I guess  they  had  not  followed 
what  was  going  on— asking  me  to  sup- 
port tihe  sugar  bill.  Now,  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.,  is  one  of  the  Hunt 
brothers'  companies,  and  when  the 
sugar  program  was  still  intact,  they 
negotlited   a   substantial   amount   of 


loans 


under  the  sugar  loan  program. 


and  tl  en  forfeited  it,  which  was  used 
during  this  problem  in  the  silver  years, 
as  you  remember,  both  in  acquiring 
and  til  en  trying  to  balance  themselves 
out.  T  lis  is  the  kind  of  abuse  that  just 
makes  no  sense. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  thjB  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  f'EYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to    mjf  friend,    the    gentleman    from 

1*6X£IS 

Mr.  hlGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  lieen  trying  to  follow  what  the 
gentleman  has  said.  He  said  that  big 
corporitions  are  getting  the  money 
the  suftar  loan  money,  and  reinvesting 
it. 

Is  tAe  gentleman  telling  us,  then, 
that  the  sugar  program  is  just  for  the 
benefii  of  big  corporations,  and  that 
the  bi) :  corporations  are  producer  cor- 


porations? Is  the  gentleman  making  a 
distinction  between  the  producers  and 
the  refiners,  and  the  processors? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  No.  I  am  talking 
about  sugar  growers,  and  corporate 
sugar  growers  who  have  their  hand  in 
every  element  of  the  business,  but  use 
the  sugar  loan  program  as  a  device  of 
short-term  investment  money.  This  is 
nothing  new,  incidentaUy.  There  is 
plenty  of  documentation  to  show  this 
has  happened. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Is  the  gentle- 
man saying  that  we  ought  to  have  one 
program  for  corporate  farmers,  and 
another  one  for  individual  farmers, 
one  for  big  farmers  and  another  one 
for  small  farmers?  Are  we  going  to 
close  out  the  small  producers  Just  be- 
cause maybe  some  big  ones  can  use  the 
loan  money  in  their  cash  flow? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  my  friend  that  I  am  opposed  to  a 
sugar  program  at  all.  But  what  I  am 
pointing  out,  sind  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  a  tremendous  amount,  a  tre- 
mendous percentage  of  the  total  cane 
sugar  production,  for  instance,  is  con- 
trolled by  major  corporations.  In 
Hawaii  alone,  major  corporations  con- 
trol most  of  the  sugar,  and  that  is  a 
great  sugar-producing  area. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman bear  with  me?  Is  the  gentle- 
man aware  of  the  fact  that  what  we 
are  really  talking  about  is  orderly  mar- 
keting and  that  the  consimier's  real  in- 
terest is  in  orderly  marketing?  We  do 
not  like  to  see  the  sugar  supply  go 
down  and  the  price  go  up,  and  the  soft 
drink  prices  and  candy  prices  and  ev- 
erything skyrocket.  What  we  would 
like  to  have  is  orderly  marketing,  and 
what  we  are  trying  to  get. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. But  I  look  back  at  the  record, 
and  I  will  pick  the  year  of  1974.  There 
we  had  not  only  had  a  sugar  bill  which 
a  vast  majority  of  the  Members 
thought  was  perfectly  adequate,  and  a 
good  bill,  because  it  stabilized  the 
market.  We  saw  sugar  from  January  of 
1974  at  12.6  cents  a  pound  go  up  to  60 
cents  a  pound,  during  the  time  the 
sugar  bill  was  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Mr.  HEPTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1974 
this  body  unfortunately  terminated 
the  Sugar  Act. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  In  July  of  1974. 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  And  the  price  went  to 
as  high  as  60  cents,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Sugar  Act. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon.  If  I  may  just  reclaim  my  time 
for  a  minute,  that  is  not  the  fact,  and 
I  think  it  is  very  important  to  know 
that.  The  Sugar  Act  went  until  De- 
cember 31,  1974.  In  July  the  Sugar  Act 
was  defeated  in  the  House,  at  which 


time  we  had  sugar  over  40  cents  a 
pound. 
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It  had  gone  from  12  cents  up  to  that 
level,  and  there  had  not  even  been  an 
indication  that  there  would  be  an  end 
to  the  sugar  program. 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  May  I  ask  a  couple  of 
questions,  please?  Does  the  gentleman 
know  the  cost  of  producing  sugar 
worldwide? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  When  the  gentleman 
says  worldwide,  I  know  what  the 
worldwide  sugar  market  is. 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Yes;  the  price  is  about 
12  to  13  cents.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  what  the  cost  of  production  is? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  assume,  like  every- 
one else,  that  the  sugar  in  the  world 
market  has  been  making  a  profit  for 
all  the  countries  that  have  been  pro- 
ducing it. 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion worldwide  is  19  cents. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Then,  how  can  the 
gentleman  explain  the  profits  that  we 
have  of  sugar  growers  of  innimierable 
companies  over  the  last  2  years? 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  the  profits  of  the  two  major 
companies  in  Hawaii  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  this  year? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  do  not  know  what 
companies  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about. 

Mr.  HEPTEL.  AMFAC  and  Alexan- 
der <&  Baldwin.  Alexander  &  Baldwin 
and  AMFAC  lost  a  total  of  $40  million 
in  the  third  quarter  of  this  year. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Well,  does  the  gentle- 
man know  that  Alexander  &  Baldwin 
last  year  earned  2V4  times  the  profit  in 
their  sugar  over  what  they  did  in 
1979?  The  figure  exactly  is  $71,860,000 
as  against  1979,  $31,049,000.  They 
more  than  doubled  their  profit.  That 
is  Alexander  &  Baldwin.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  did  in  the  last  quarter. 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  19  cents.  There  is  no  way  that 
companies  can  make  money  at  18 
cents.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
has  a  sugar  refinery  in  his  district? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  have  a  sugar  refin- 
ery, the  Tate-Lyle  refinery,  which 
came  into  my  district  in  1976.  which  is 
2  years  after  my  first  battle  on  the 
sugar  biU. 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  what  the  price  of  sugar  has  t)een 
in  the  last  5  years,  coming  out  of  the 
east  coast,  under  Tate  &  Lyle,  which  is 
the  largest  sugar  company  in  the 
world?  It  is  2.6  cents  a  pound  higher 
than  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  do  not  know  what 
that  has  to  do  with  the  issue.  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
that  has  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Because  they  never 
did  that  buying  cheap  foreign  sugar. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  who  asked  for  the 
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time    for    me,    the    gentleman    from 
lOTiphiflf&i^ 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  things 
that  I  think  are  misunderstood  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  in  terms  of 
any   kind   of   sugar   program   in   this 

coimtry.  ,     ^  ^ 

First  of  all.  a  major  portion  of  what 
the  gentleman  said  already  today,  I 
believe,  is  incorrect,  is  that  the  sugar 
companies  somehow  profit  from  a  loan 
provided  to  them  by  the  Government. 
The  interest  on  that  loan  has  to  be 
paid.  The  interest  is  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  that  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  one-half  of  1  percent  for  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  They  have  to  be 
paid.  The  participating  contracts  that 
we  have  with  Michigan  Sugar  Co..  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  Monitor 
Sugar  Co.,  another  company  located  in 
Michigan,  is  a  participating  contract 
where  the  farmers  participate  with 
the  processors  in  a  mutual  agreement 
of  around  50  percent  each.  The  farm- 
ers plant  the  beets,  harvest  the  beets, 
get  them  into  the  processing  plant, 
and  the  plant  processes  the  beets. 
That  provides  a  major  portion  of  the 
employment  in  our  State.  It  provides 
an  economic  factor  in  our  State. 

Does  the  gentleman  recognize  at  this 
same  point  in  time  though,  that  33 
processing  plants  have  gone  out  of 
business,  and  something  is  wrong  here 
with  the  sugar  Industry  in  this  State 
when  we  are  losing  33  plants  in  the 
last  5  years?  ~ 

Mr.  PEYSER.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  gentleman,  one,  obviously  I  do  not 
rejoice  in  any  sugar  plant  closing,  or 
any  plant  of  any  nature  closing  in  this 
country,  but  I  find  it  hard  to  reconcile 
how  we  can  say  that  the  taxpayer— 
and  what  we  are  dealing  with  in  that 
specific  company  I  do  not  care  wheth- 
er farmers  participate  or  not— whether 
the  taxpayers  should  be  giving  the 
money  from  U.S.  taxes  at  14.5  percent, 
which  is  the  present  level,  and  be  able 
to  go  out  and  invest  in  at  20  percent, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  keep  the 
difference.  I  mean.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
scheme,  but  I  think  that  is  terrible 
and  I  would  think  the  committee 
might  have  said,  "Look,  we  will  change 
that  law  so  that  nothing  like  that  can 
happen."  .     . 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  What  is  the  prmci- 
ple  of  tliis  whole  concept  in  this  bill  in 
sugar  legislation?  It  is  simpiy  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  marketing  system.  If 
we  dump  all  this  sugar  on  the  market 
at  one  particular  time,  then  it  most 
probably  will  fall.  That  would  be  the 
normal  reaction.  But,  if  we  put  it  out 
in  an  orderly  fashion  and  allow  these 
farmers  to  process  it,  to  get  some  of 
their  money  so  that  they  can  recover 
some  of  their  costs,  then  the  Govern- 


ment has  only  provided  us  a  tool  to,  in 
effect,  provide  something  that  will 
help  us  to  market  our  commodity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Albosta  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  think  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  note— and  this  is  very  im- 
portant—that the  last  time  the  Gov- 
ernment had,  since  1974  we  have  had  a 
sugar  program,  it  was  initiated  by  the 
President  under  Executive  order  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  put  the 
program  into  effect,  what  we  ended  up 
at  that  point  in  time  after  all  of  this 
sugar  was  sold  and  some  was  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Government  ended  up  with  $67  mil- 
lion in  net  profit  to  Treasury.  That  is 
not  a  loss  to  the  taxpayers.  And  that, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  kind  of  program 
we  ought  to  have.  What  we  ought  to 
have  also  to  basically  improve  that  sit- 
uation with  the  consumer  is  steady, 
even  prices  so  that  we  do  not  get  that 
yo-yo  effect  in  the  market.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman:  Does  he  believe  that 
that  market  price  of  that  particular 
commodity,  when  sugar  is  down  such 
as  it  is  now,  has  dropped  proportion- 
ately? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  No,  in  all  instances  it 
has  not.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  some 
instances  where  it  has.  It  has  had  an 
impact  on  the  baking  industry  very 
clearly  where  the  price  of  bread, 
which  is  a  very  basic  commodity,  has 
favored  itself  because  of  the  drop  in 
sugar  over  where  it  was  2  or  3  years 
back,  where  it  was  even  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  when  we  were  float- 
ing around  at  40  cents  a  poimd. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  results  of  the  sugar  bills  of 
the  past  which  the  Congress  saw  fit  to 
defeat  in  1974  and  defeated  again  in 
1979— and  incidentally  by  substantial 
margins;  the  last  time  around  over  90 
votes— that  there  was  nothing  there  to 
indicate  the  stability  was  there  in  the 
first  place;  1974  is  a  prime  example,  so 
I  say  that  what  is  happening  under 
sugar  is  that  a  floor  is  being  estab- 
lished, and  where  it  goes,  nobody 
knows  and  people,  all  of  us,  have  to 
pay  the  price. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  he  is  talking  about 
the  old  sugar  program  that  went  out 
of  effect  in  1974.  That  was  a  subsidy 
program.  That  was  not  a  marketing 
tool.  That  was  a  subsidy  program. 
That  was  not  a  marketing  tool.  That 
simply  provided  to  the  farmers  about 
$3.25  based  on  the  percentage  of 
sugar. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  that 
is  pointed  out  at  this  point  in  time,  be- 
cause we  are  talking  about  an  orderly 
marketing  tool  now  against  what  we 
had  before,  which  was  a  subsidy  pro- 


gram. I  think  the  farmers  prefer  and 
the  American  consumer  should  prefer 
to  have  an  orderly  market. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  know  his  sincerity  and  I 
know  the  sincerity  of  everybody  speak- 
ing on  this  issue,  but  I  am  equally  sin- 
cere in  believing  that  the  sugar  indus- 
try in  this  country  has  got  to  be  able 
to  compete  in  the  marketplace  and 
stand  on  its  feet.  It  has  been  doing  it, 
and  been  doing  it  very  well.  There  may 
be  people  who  cannot  survive  it,  and  I 
feel  sorry  for  those  people,  just  like  I 
do  for  any  small  businessman  in  this 
country,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can 
today,  with  what  we  are  doing  in  cut- 
ting people  to  the  bone  in  other  pro- 
grams, say  that  we  are  now  going  u> 
put  in  a  brandnew  program. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  and  everyone 
for  their  participation,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  and  ranking 
minority  member,  who  have  shown 
continual  courtesy  and  kindness  to  me 
on  information  on  what  I  have  needed. 
I  appreciate  it. 
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Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  I  am 
in  strong  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. Unlike  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser),  who  offered  this 
amendment,  I  do  not  represent  any 
sugar  processors.  I  do  not  represent 
any  sugar  refiners,  and  I  do  not  repre- 
sent any  sugargrowers;  I  only  repre- 
sent consumers  of  sugar. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  just 
stated  that  the  prior  Sugar  Act  that 
expired  in  1974  did  not  provide  any 
stability  to  the  world  market  or  to  the 
U.S.  domestic  sugar  market.  How 
wrong  he  is.  The  bare  facts  speak  for 
themselves. 

If  we  go  back  10  years,  prior  to  when 
this  1974  law  expired,  when  there  was 
a  sugar  program  from  1964  to  1974.  we 
can  see  that  the  price  of  sugar  traced 
almost  identically  to  the  support  price 
that  was  established  by  the  sugar  leg- 
islation. Then  in  1974.  when  Congress 
faUed  to  renew  the  sugar  legislation, 
the  price  of  sugar  actually  skyrocketed 
to  above  60  cents.  The  average  price 
for  that  year  was  29.5  cents. 

Then  the  price  of  sugar  fell.  It  fell 
far  below  the  cost  of  production  and 
far  below  what  the  support  price 
would  have  been  had  the  1974  act 
stayed  in  effect. 

At  this  point  in  time  sugar  mills 
throughout  the  country  closed  and 
went  bankrupt,  sugar  farmers 
throughout  the  country  were  forced 
out  of  business,  and  then  again  we  saw 
a  wide  gyration,  a  swinging  up  of  the 
price  to  more  than  30  cents,  a  price 
averaging  30  cents.  This  year  alone,  in 
1981,  during  the  first  6  months  the 
price  has  averaged  22  cents.  That  was 
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in   the    first   6   months  of  this   year 
alone. 

How  has  this  affected  the  consumer 
of  sug;  LT?  Let  me  state  It  very  simply. 
The  alditional  money  that  the  con- 
sumer paid  when  the  price  was  above 
this  line  versus  when  it  was  below  this 
line  since  1974  was  $5  billion.  Five  bil- 
lion ddllars  more  is  what  the  cost  of 
this  n  ,w  sugar  itself  was  from  1974 
until  981;  that  is  what  could  have 
been  s  ived  if  we  would  have  had  sugar 
leglsla  ion.  which,  as  we  can  see.  has 
served  not  only  as  a  floor  but  as  a  ceil- 
ing as  well.  It  would  have  made  a  big 
difference  to  the  American  consumer 
becaus?  we  can  all  remember  when  the 
price  of  sugar  has  gone  up  in  the  gro- 
cery St  sres;  we  can  all  remember  when 
the  pr  ce  of  soft  drinks  has  increased 
in  the  grocery  stores,  as  well  as  all  of 
the  otier  items  that  consume  sugar 
and  thit  we  consumers  use.  That  goes 
up  wh«  n  this  price  goes  up. 

But  fiave  we  ever  seen  it  fall  this 
drama(ically?  No:  we  have  not. 

This! sugar  legislation  will  not  only 
protecl  the  consumer  but  it  will  pro- 
tect the  American  farmer,  because,  let 
us  fac(  it.  an  18-cent  support  price  is 
far  be!  )w  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
United  States  today.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment 0  f  Agriculture  estimates  the  cost 
at  24  citnts. 

So  this  is  not  going  to  put  anybody 
back  into  the  sugar  business;  this  is 
only  gc  ing  to  enable  the  most  efficient 
produc  ;rs  that  we  have  in  this  country 
to  surv  ve  and  stay  in  the  business. 

Suga  ■  is  one  of  the  unique  American 
commodities  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
export  sugar.  We  do  not  export  sugar; 
we  import  sugar.  In  fact,  we  import 
more  t  lan  50  percent  of  our  sugar  re- 
quirem  ?nts.  Much  of  that  sugar  comes 
from  tl  le  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity w  lere  they  support  the  price  of 
sugar  f  ir  above  our  cost  of  production, 
and  tl  ey  dump  their  surplus  sugar 
here  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  this  sugar  legisla- 
tion is  not  going  to  cost  the  taxpayer 
any  mcney.  What  will  happen  is  that 
the  world  market  will  rise  to  the  18- 
cent  level,  and  it  will  stay  stable  at 
that  le/el.  The  consumer  will  have  a 
reasons  ble  base  there  on  which  to  pur- 
chase 1  is  goods.  He  is  not  going  to  see 
a  yo-yo  in  prices,  as  he  has  seen  when 
every  t  me  the  price  goes  up  he  sees  a 
tremenious  increase  in  the  grocery 
store,  >ut  he  never  sees  a  decrease 
when  the  price  of  sugar  comes  back 
down. 

Without  this  legislation,  we  are 
going  ta  see  more  and  more  farmers 
being  orced  out  of  business.  Pour 
years  f i  om  now  we  will  not  have  much 
of  a  doi  nestic  sugar  industry  at  all.  We 
will  pn  bably  be  importing  75  percent 
of  this  Nation's  sugar,  and  then  we 
could  very  easily  have  a  sugar  cartel 
formed  that  would  be  to  the  detriment 
of  the  e  ntire  Nation. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Huck- 
ABY)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Traxler,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Huckaby  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  kind  remarks 
about  the  European  Common  Market 
and  their  sugar  subsidization  policy. 

I  am  looking  here  at  an  su-ticle  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  dated  Septem- 
ber 22  this  year,  and  this  article  says 
that  Europe  is  exporting  a  big  crop, 
and  no  matter  what  the  world  price  of 
sugar  is,  the  Common  Market  nations 
guarantee  their  growers  equivalent  to 
27  cents  a  pound,  and,  further,  the 
current  world  price  at  that  time  was 
11.5  cents  a  pound. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  Europeans 
then  would  take  their  surplus  sugar 
for  which  they  paid  their  growers  27 
cents  a  pound  and  then  export  it  to 
the  United  States  or  other  countries  at 
the  world  price? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  That  is  exactly 
right.  The  gentleman  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  TRAXLER  Is  this  the  kind  of 
sugar  that  is  processed  on  the  east 
coast,  in  the  sugar  processing  plants  in 
New  York  and  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Do  I  also  under- 
stand that  the  consumer  in  the  North- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States  pays 
about  2V*!  cents  more  per  pound  for 
sugar,  then,  than  consumers  pay  for 
sugar  processed  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  That  is  correct,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
hardly  believe  that. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Traxler)  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  respond  to  my  friend  concerning 
the  situation  that  has  been  outlined 
today  where  there  is  no  sugar  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  full 
right  and  authority  to  move,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  he  would  move,  to  protect 
the  American  sugar  industry.  That  is 
in  the  law  today,  and  in  no  way  does 
my  amendment  affect  that. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wish  to  comment  on  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 


Peyser).  I  think  the  evidence  is  to  the 
opposite. 

Has  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
done  anything  that  would  have  saved 
our  sugar  industry  over  the  last  5 
years?  Has  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture from  either  political  party  done 
anything?  I  can  answer  that  question 
for  the  Members.  The  answer  is  "No." 

We  lost  33  processing  plants  that 
processed  domestic  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try. This  is  the  evidence.  I  think  we 
have  50  some  plants  left  in  the  coun- 
try. The  evidence  is  that  the  industry 
is  absolutely  dying. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  have  this 
evidence  that  the  industry  is  dying,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  have  this 
legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Huck- 
aby) has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bedell,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Huckaby  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  should  point  out  to  those  Members 
in  the  Chamber  and  to  those  listening 
on  television  that  because  of  the 
Bedell  amendment  which  was  added  to 
the  bill  that  came  from  the  commit- 
tee, there  is  zero  cost  to  the  Treasury 
either  in  1982  or  in  any  of  the  out 
years,  as  the  bill  now  stands  before 
the  House. 

I  would  not  want  anyone  to  misun- 
derstand and  think  that  this  is  an 
issue  wherein  there  will  be  a  cost  to 
the  Treasury  or  budgetary  problems. 

It  is  further  my  understanding  that 
at  this  time  we  are  importing  about 
half  of  our  sugar:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  As  I  understand  fur- 
ther, it  is  because  of  the  roller  coaster 
effect  that  some  of  our  sugar  proc- 
essors and  growers  have  not  been  able 
to  continue  in  production;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  And  the  producers  are  being 
forced  out  of  business. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  If  that  is  correct,  if 
this  has  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  if  by 
doing  so  we  are  putting  in  a  loan 
which  is  significanty  below  market 
price,  as  I  understand  it,  and  if  by  so 
doing  we  are  enabling  ourselves  to  be 
more  self-sufficient  in  our  needs  for 
this  commodity,  it  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension how  anybody  could  say 
that  we  should  change  a  policy  that  is 
working  this  well. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell). 
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This  program  is  unique.  Unlike  the 
other  programs  we  are  considering, 
this  costs  the  taxpayers  absolutely 
nothing,  and  it  will  preserve  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Huck- 
aby) and  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell),  I  would  point 
out  that  this  is  working  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  We  ought  to  understand  that 
this  is  not  a  zero  figure  for  the  budget; 
it  is  actually  a  revenue  raiser  because 
of  the  figures  that  are  triggered  be- 
cause of  the  price  support  we  have  in 
the  biU. 

Right  now  we  are  getting  $34  million 
this  year  into  the  Treasury  because  of 
the  sugar  program,  and  it  is  expected 
under  this  bill  that  is  going  to  go  up  to 
$460  million.  So  it  is  not  a  zero  figure; 
it  is  actually  a  revenue  raiser  for  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Moore). 

I  think  the  bottom  line  is  that  this 
legislation  will  save  the  consumer 
money,  it  will  probably  make  money 
for  the  taxpayers,  and  it  will  preserve 
a  domestic  industry. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Huck- 
aby). that  I,  like  him,  have  no  sugar 
producers  whatsoever  in  my  district, 
but  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  a  sugar 
program. 

I  am  definitely  opposed  to  the 
Peyser  amendment,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  sugar  provision  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  which  provides  an  18-cent- 
per-pound  nonrecourse  loan.  As  you 
know,  the  bill  has  already  been 
amended  to  reduce  the  support  from 
19.6  to  18  cents  per  pound. 

It  appears  to  me  there  are  several 
reasons  for  implementing  a  viable 
sugar  support  program. 

First,  a  sugar  program,  as  do  our 
other  farm  programs,  will  have  a 
dampening  effect  on  the  kind  of  wild 
swings  in  market  prices  we  have  expe- 
rienced in  recent  years  in  the  absence 
of  a  sugar  program.  Market  stability 
at  a  level  somewhat  above  the  cost  of 
production  benefits  both  producers 
and  consumers. 

Second,  in  the  absence  of  a  sugar 
support  program,  I  am  afraid  we  will 
lose  our  domestic  producers  thus  put- 
ting American  consumers  at  the  mercy 
of  foreign  producers.  We  have  all  wit- 


nessed the  results  of  such  dependence 
in  petroleum. 

Third,  production,  processing,  refin- 
ing and  marketing  of  cane  sugar,  beet 
sugar  and  com  sugar  is  a  major  indus- 
try in  this  country  and  many  local 
communities  depend  on  it. 

Fourth,  the  cane  sugar  industry  in 
the  South  provides  employment  for 
thousands  of  cane  workers.  It  is  entire- 
ly possible  that  without  a  sugar  sup- 
port program  this  labor-intensive  crop 
would  be  replaced  with  soybeans  or 
some  other  crop  which  is  largely 
mechanized,  thus  denying  any  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  to  the  cane 
workers. 

On  this  issue  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  an  advsince  copy  of  a  new 
book  on  Louisiana's  sugarcane  workers 
by  a  Washington.  D.C..  writer.  Patsy 
Sims.  The  book,  "Cleveland  Benja- 
min's Dead:  A  Struggle  for  Dignity  in 
Louisiana's  Cane  Country,"  vividly  de- 
picts the  hard  life  and  lack  of  opportu- 
nity for  the  cane  workers.  While  the 
story  describes  how  the  workers  had 
to  go  to  court  to  protect  their  wages,  I 
believe  the  situation  with  the  workers 
is  a  most  persuasive  argument  for  pro- 
tecting their  only  hope  for  continued 
employment  through  maintaining  a 
viable  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  close  by  stating 
that  the  committee  bill  represents  the 
best  package  that  could  be  put  togeth- 
er under  our  budget  constraints.  I 
would  say  to  opponents  of  the  bill  and 
the  sugar  provision  that  the  bill's 
weakness  lies  in  being  too  meek  in 
behalf  of  farmers  and  farmworkers, 
not  in  being  too  bold  in  behalf  of  the 
most  productive  sector  of  our  econo- 
my. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  the 
time  that  we  ought  to  give  consider- 
ation to  the  adoption  of  a  sound  sugar 
program  for  the  consumers  of  Amer- 
ica. 
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Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gibbons  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Huckaby 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  just  want  to  cor- 
rect a  statement  made  here,  inferen- 
tially  made  here.  I  have  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  official  fig- 
ures. We  are  not  importing  any  sugar 
from  Europe.  So  all  of  the  argument 
about  European  sugar  is  fallacious. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 


understand  that 
is  important  to 
get  our  foreign 


Mr.  TRAXLER.  I 
may  be  correct.  It 
know  where  we  do 
sugar,  and  we  are  importing  about  50 
percent  of  it  from  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, other  Central  American  na- 
tions, and  the  Philippines.  I  ask  the 
membership  to  bear  in  mind  this 
amendment  moves  us  more  and  more 
toward  total  purchase  of  foreign  sugar 
and  to  an  elimination  of  the  domestic 
sugar  market  or  economy.  Then  how 
reliable  are  the  Central  American  sup- 
pliers, and  do  my  colleagues  really 
want  to  be  totally  dependent  upon 
them? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Let  me  point  out  in 
rough  approximation  that  one-third  of 
the  imported  sugar  from  the  United 
States  comes  from  the  Philippines, 
one-third  from  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, and  one-third  comes  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  I  move  to  strike 
the  requisite  number  of  words  and  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  talk  from  a  different 
point  of  view  on  the  sugar  industry 
from  what  has  been  discussed  in  the 
well,  but  an  equally  important  one.  It 
has  been  said  we  import  a  little  over  50 
percent  of  the  sugar  we  consume. 

Of  the  sugar  that  is  raised  in  this 
country,  50  percent  is  raised  through 
sugar  beets  and  50  percent  through 
cane  sugar.  I  have  the  largest  acreage 
of  sugar  beets  of  any  Member  of  this 
House  in  my  congressional  district.  My 
sugar  beet  company  is  American  Crys- 
tal Sugar  Co.  The  American  Crystal 
Sugar  Co.  at  one  time  was  located  in 
Denver,  Colo.  But  because  of  some 
problems  within  that  totally  closed 
stock  corporation,  it  was  sold  and  it 
was  sold  to  the  sugar  beet  growers 
under  contract  to  the  company. 

My  farmers  own  that  sugar  compa- 
ny. When  the  price  of  sugar  goes 
below  19  cents,  my  farmers  absorb  the 
losses  in  that  sugar  company.  They 
share  in  the  profits  when  the  price 
goes  above  19  or  20  cents,  if  they  are 
efficient  sugar  producers. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  this  is  a 
producer  program  and  the  producer 
benefits.  But  I  think  it  is  so  important 
as  to  what  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana pointed  out,  that  this  is  actually  a 
consumer  beneficiary  program. 

In  1973,  oefore  the  Sugar  Act  ex- 
pired, the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  con- 
sumer was  15.1  cents  per  pound.  In  40 
years  of  the  sugar  bill,  the  cost  of 
sugar  had  gone  from  9  cents  to  15 
cents  in  40  years.  So  as  long  as  we  had 
a  sugar  program  we  had  stability  in 
the  prices  to  the  consumer,  and  we 
have  a  stability  in  the  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 

But  after  that  Sugar  Act  expired, 
and  from  1974  through  1976,  with  no 
sugar  program  operating,  the  price  of 
sugar  more  than  doubled,  from  15.1  to 
31.2  cents  a  pound. 
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is    further    evidence    of    the 
inoder{4^ing  influence  these  sugar  pro- 
have    had    on    the    consumer 
jook  at  the  years  1977  through 
wifen  the  de  la  Garza  amendment 
ffect  and  the  price  of  sugar  to 
co^umers  averaged  23.4  cents  per 
But  in  1980.  after  the  explra- 
the  de  la  Garza  amendment, 
of  s\igar  to  U.S.  consumers 
up    to    42.7    cents    per 
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Interesting  that  the  users  are 
who  want  to  see  no  sugar  pro- 
fhe  heavy  industrial  user?,  as 
will  see.   in   the  years 
le  price  of  sugar  goes  up.  the 
the  consumer  of  those  sugar- 
products  goes  up.  whether  it 
or  candy  or  chewing  gum,  the 
ther  goes  up  or  the  quantity 
goes  down  in  size.  Yet  when 
of  sugar  goes  down,  the  price 
consumer  does  not  come  down, 
to  the  consumer  of  those 
stays  the  same, 
also  interesting  to  know  who 
benefits  without  a  sugar  program 
country,  and  it  is  the  refiners 
rei  ine  the  offshore  crude  sugar.  I 
^rlier  in  this  debate  the  name 
Lyle  was  brought  up.  Tate  & 
habpen  to  own  a  subsidiary  called 
Path  and  Red  Path  has  Refined 
&  Syrups  in  Yonkers.  N.Y.  In 
&   Lyle  made  a  profit  on 
onkers  operation   of  approxi- 
$10  million,  and  that  corpora- 
no  U.S.  income  lax  on  that 
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e  heard  talk  about  the  world 
in  sugar.  I  think  it  was  men- 
jriefly.  and  maybe  others  will 
it.   but   there   really  is  not   a 
i^arket  in  sugar.  Every  sugar- 
nation  in  the  world,  except 
the  United  States  and  Russia, 
more  than  it  can  consume,  so 
.  But  the  rest  produce  more 
export.    But    they    do    not 
on    a    world    market.    They 
on  a  contract  to  other  coun- 
contracts  have  a  preset 
preset  price  brings  a  profit 
producers,  and  their  producers 
that  sugar  on  that  contract 
Then  they  will  take  their 
iind  they  will  dump  it  on  the 
market  and  the  world  market 
not   a  world  market,   it  is  a 
n^arket. 

asking  our  farmers,  our  do- 
producers    to    compete    with 
d^imp  market  prices.  That  is  the 

and  that  is  the  unfairness. 
TtRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
leman  yield? 
STANGELAND.     I    would    be 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
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Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man m^es  an  excellent  point.  I  think 


it  is  important  and  it  ought  to  be  re- 
stated that  there  are  really  two  mar- 
kets of  sugar.  One  is  the  long-term 
contract  price  which  is  negotiated  over 
a  period  of  years,  nation  to  nation,  or 
nation  to  company  or  corporation,  or 
corporation  to  corporation.  That  is 
one  way  in  which  sugar  is  sold  around 
the  market. 

Is  it  fair  to  say  that  that  long-term 
contract  price,  such  as  the  Cubans 
have  with  the  Soviet  Union,  or  that 
sugar-short  countries  have  with  the 
major  sugarcane  producing  nations, 
that  that  price  is  far  above  the  world 
price? 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Absolutely.  It  Is 
probably  twice  and  three  times  the 
world  price. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Traxler  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Stangeland 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  think  this  is  a  very 
important  point. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Ek)  I  understand, 
then,  that  there  is  a  second  kind  of 
market  for  sugar  called  the  world 
market? 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  The  gentleman 
is  right. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  That  is  where  the 
excess  sugar-producing  countries  of 
this  world  take  their  surplus  sugar, 
and  they  have  only  one  option  to  do 
with  it  at  home  since  they  have  ful- 
filled all  of  their  contract  require- 
ments, and  they  may  have  tons  and 
tons  of  sugar  sitting  there  on  their 
docks.  They  can  do  one  of  three 
things.  They  can  bury  it,  bum  it.  or 
dump  it  on  the  market  and  flood  the 
United  States  with  9-cent  sugar  and 
drive  our  producers  and  processors  out 
of  business.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  The  gentleman 
is  absolutely  right.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  speak  against  the 
amendment. 

Like  several  others  who  have  spoken 
before  me  here,  the  State  which  I  rep- 
resent produces  no  commercial  sugar. 

I  do,  however,  happen  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Cotton,  Rice,  and  Sugar.  I  do  have  a 
very  keen  interest  in  a  stable  sugar 
market  for  this  country,  and  I  have  a 
very  keen  Interest  in  a  souhd  economy 
for  this  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  case  anyone  might  forget  in  the 
heat  of  the  debate  on  this  subject,  let 


us  keep  several  things  clearly  in  mind. 
First  of  all,  there  is  no  Government 
subsidy,  no  Government  payment.  In- 
direct or  direct.  There  are  no  tax  out- 
lays made  and,  in  fact,  as  some  have 
pointed  out,  there  are  even  possible 
profits  to  the  Treasury.  The  CBO  says 
zero  cost,  and  the  administration  sup- 
ports the  bill. 

This  is  a  bill  which  we  amended 
under  the  Bedell  amendment  to  be  the 
same  as  the  bill  in  the  other  body.  We 
reduced  the  loan  level  from  19.6  to  18, 
and  we  required  that  the  loan  be 
repaid  within  the  same  year,  precisely 
so  that  there  would  be  no  cost  to  the 
Treasury  in  the  legislation. 

What  we  are  facing,  as  several  of  my 
colleagues  have  pointed  out,  is  a  cha- 
otic world  market  situation  in  which 
there  is  nothing  that  could  honestly 
be  called  a  free  world  market,  but 
really  just  a  dumping  ground  on  the 
part  of  those  other  nations  who 
produce  sugar  but  who  protect  their 
own  producers. 
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We  are  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
which  produces  sugar  and  yet  has  no 
protection  whatsoever  for  her  produc- 
ers, which  in  no  way  whatsoever  at- 
tempts to  limit  the  importation  of  for- 
eign sugar;  and,  therefore,  you  have 
this  price-gyrating  mass-dumped  sugar 
around  the  world. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
pointed  out  earlier,  it  is  quite  possible 
that,  in  direct  sales,  there  might  not 
be  any  sugar  coming  from  the  Europe- 
an Common  Market.  But  they  dump 
one-third  of  their  sugar  abroad,  and  it 
circulates  and  it  goes  into  the  other 
countries,  who  in  turn  reship  it  into 
this  country. 

Now,  I  certainly  understand  the  po- 
sition of  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  who  sponsors 
this  amendment,  which  I  strongly 
oppose.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
within  his  district  in  Yonkers  there  is 
one  of  the  largest  sugar  refineries  in 
the  country.  It  is  one  which  processes 
more  than  95  percent  of  foreign  sugar 
and  is  owned  by  a  British  company.  It 
and  a  number  of  other  refineries  like 
it  are  obviously  acting  within  their 
own  self-interest,  and  we  appreciate 
and  understand  that  self-interest.  If  I 
represented  that  district.  I  would  take 
exactly  the  same  position  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

But  the  point  of  view  of  that  indus- 
try is  that  "we  do  not  care  if  you  have 
a  domestic  sugar  industry  in  America 
at  all."  You  have  got  one  that  is  fall- 
ing, it  is  slumping,  it  is  losing  because 
of  this  dumping  process,  the  fluctua- 
tions of  prices  that  take  place,  the 
boom  and  bust  in  the  so-called  world 
market.  "We  do  not  really  care  what 
happens,"  because  we  will  always 
import  sugar  from  abroad.  That  is  at 
least  what  they  say,  although  I  will 
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have  to  point  out  to  the  Members  that 
USDA  has  stated  that  if  we  had  had 
no  domestic  sugar  industry  during  the 
most  recent  worldwide  sugar  shortage, 
that  prices  to  consumers  in  this  coun- 
try would  have  jumped  several  hun- 
dred percent. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
one  or  two  others  like  to  dwell  upon 
the  subject  of  large  sugar  producing 
corporations.  I  have  a  transcript  here 
of  an  interview  with  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  corporations  that  does  not 
produce  but  refines  imported  sugar  in 
this  country,  and  this  is  what  they 
think  about  price  stability  in  America. 
This  is  what  they  think  about  the 
American  consumer.  In  this  corporate 
newsletter,  which  was  circulated  solic- 
iting support  for  stock  of  this  compa- 
ny, the  corporate  manager  says: 

I  go  back  to  the  factor  that  we  are  given 
opportunities  to  make  extraordinary  earn- 
ings during  very  volatile  periods. 

He  says: 

As  far  as  our  margins  are  concerned,  we 
really  don't  care  whether  the  market  .goes 
up  or  down,  but  we  do  like  a  volatile  market. 
A  volatile  marltet  gives  us  opportunities  to 
make  additional  income  in  several  ways. 

That  is  quite  true.  Unregulated  for- 
eign sugar  importation  does  give  them 
many  opportunities  to  make  addition- 
al income  in  several  ways,  and  it  is-not, 
in  my  opinion,  in  the  consumers'  inter- 
est, for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it 
contributes  to  the  price  instability 
that  we  have  in  this  country,  whereas 
what  we  have  here  is  a  low  loan  of  18 
cents  which  converts  into  a  grocery 
shelf  price  of  31  cents. 

Now,  how  many  consumers  in  Amer- 
ica feel  that  31  cents  a  pound  for 
sugar  on  the  shelf  in  the  grocery  is 
bad?  It  is  about  34  cents  right  now.  I 
just  called  two  or  three  of  the  grocer- 
ies here  in  town  to  find  out.  About  34 
cents.  But  during  all  of  the  gyrations 
we  have  had  in  prices  during  the 
period  when  we  have  had  no  sugar  leg- 
islation, it  has  gone  as  high  as  63 
cents.  So  I  do  not  think  you  will  find 
that  the  consumers  of  America  wiil 
mind  having  stable  sugar  prices  that 
do  not  fall  below  a  range  of  31  or  32 
cents.  I  think  they  would  be  delighted 
to  have  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
BowEN)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Moore  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bowen  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MOORE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  agree  strongly  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi and  harken  back  to  the  chart 
brought  into  the  Chamber  a  moment 
ago  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  which  is  likewise 
proven  again  by  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments and  proven  by  the  sugar  and 
sweetener    report    dated    September 


1981,  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, where  they  say  this: 

A  comparison  of  trends  in  retail  price 
changes  for  sugar  versus  food  and  beverages 
containing  sweeteners  from  January  to  July 
for  the  last  four  years  indicates  that  retail 
prices  of  products  generally  tend  to  increase, 
regardless  of  sugar  price  changes. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Yes.  That  is  unfortu- 
nately the  case.  Although  the  price  to 
the  farmers  goes  down  very  rapidly, 
the  price  to  consumers  sometimes  just 
nudges  very  slightly  down,  if  at  all. 
And  if  the  price  might  go  up  slightly 
to  producers,  then  it  skyrockets  for 
the  consumers. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Actually,  according  to 
the  chart  and  according  to  what  I  read 
here,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, the  price  goes  up  anyway. 
Mr.  BOWEN.  It  does. 
Mr.  MOORE.  Where  the  price  of  the 
sugar  to  the  farmer  is  going  down. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  It  is  a  very  sad  situa- 
tion. I  think  this  is  very  much  a  pro- 
consumer  bill.  It  is  certainly  an  anti- 
dumping bill,  above  all  else. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  finish  reading  the  rest  of  that 
quote  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  was  reading.  There  is 
a  semicolon. 
Mr.  MOORE.  No.  it  is  just  a  period. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  "•  •  •  however,  de- 
clining sugar  prices  should  slow  the 
rate  of  increase." 

They  were  not  endorsing  these.  I 
think  the  gentleman  left  out  the  very 
vital  part  of  this  whole  statement. 

Mr.  MOORE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  next  sentence  is  the 
concluding  sentence,  and  it  says  even 
when  sugar  prices  decline,  prices  of 
sugar-containing  products  still  gener- 
ally increase,  but  much  more  gradual- 
Mr. GIBBONS.  But  much  more 
gradually. 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  point  is  simply 
this:  The  price  still  goes  up.  whether 
the  price  of  sugar  comes  down  or  not. 
The  price  of  the  goods  containing 
sugar  still  goes  up  to  the  consimier. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  But  much  more 
gradually. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Bowen)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bowem 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
simply  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
some  of  the  Members  might  have  seen 
a  letter  circulated  from  sources  within 
the  State  Department  which  suggest- 
ed that  some  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  might  have  some  markets  for 
sugar  damaged  if  legislation  of  this 
kind  were  adopted.  That  is  not  the 
case.  This  legislation  provides  a  loan 


level  that  is  so  far  below  the  cost  of 
production  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
incentive  to  grow  for  this  loan.  The 
cost  of  production  in  this  country  is 
nmning  about  24  cents  for  cane  and  25 
cents    for    beet    sugar    according    to 
USDA,  and  with  an  18-cent  loan  level, 
nobody  is  going  into  the  sugar  busi- 
ness. They  are  going  out  of  the  sugar 
business    in    large    droves.    They    are 
going  out  by  the  dozens  in  beet  proc- 
essing plants  that  are  closing  down, 
that  will  never  reopen.  We  have  seen 
closed   14  sugarcane  mills  since   1974 
when  the  old  Sugar  Act  expired.  We 
are  not  going  to  expand  our  sugar  pro- 
duction in  this  country  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation.  We  are  merely  trying 
desperately  to  hold  on  to  a  minimal 
American  market  so  that  we  do  not 
have  our  entire  domestic  market  taken 
over  by  foreign  producers,  so  we  are 
not  drained  of  the  foreign  exchange 
that  we  so  badly  need.  It  would  cost  us 
$5  billion  a  year  in  foreign  exchange  if 
we  continue  down  the  trail  that  we  are 
following,  unless  we  pass  the  legisla- 
tion in  this  bill,  unless  we  defeat  the 
Peyser  amendment. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  yielding  to  me 
again.  The  gentleman  touched  on  the 
fact  of  these  seven  countries  in  South 
and  Central  America  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  their  abili- 
ty to  sell  sugar  to  this  country.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  four  of  those 
seven  countries  who  signed  this  ad  in  a 
recent  Washington  Post,  Honduras. 
Nicaragua.  Peru,  and  Barbados,  are 
not  even  affected  by  it.  They  receive 
duty-free  status  under  the  generalized 
system  of  preferences,  meaning  they 
are  going  to  be  able  to  sell  to  this 
country  and  escape  the  duties  regard- 
less of  whether  this  program  passes  or 
not.  The  remaining  three,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  Guatemala,  and 
Panama,  are  not  eligible  for  the  gener- 
alized system  of  preferences  because 
they  are  exceeding  the  amount  of 
sales  in  the  United  States  and  are  sell- 
ing something  like  $45.8  million  of 
sugar  into  this  country.  Those  markets 
will  still  be  there,  and  their  concerns 
are  really  unjustified. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  This  sugar  title  is  an 
antidumping  bill,  it  is  a  proconsumers 
bill,  and  I  urge  a  vote  against  the 
Peyser  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
BowEN)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mrs.  Heckler  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bowem  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  would  like  to  address  two 
questions  to  my  colleague.  I  think  the 
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gentleman  has  made  a  very  good  pres- 
entation I  compliment  him  on  the 
present  ition  of  the  sugar  growers'  in- 
terest, indeed,  I  think  it  has  been  well 
stated. 

HoweK'er,  I  think  there  are  some  dif- 
ferences of  interpretation.  For  exam- 
ple, tht  gentleman's  statement  about 
the  administration's  point  of  view 
seems  to  be  to  contradict  a  recent 
letter  that  I  received  from  David 
Stockm  an,  in  which  he  said: 


36C3 


I  am 
yours 
tion's 
H.R. 
als 

Kuage 
sugar, 
pared  tc 
on  the 
1981 


fann 


filing  in  response  to  a  request  of 

a  statement  of  the  administra- 

p^ltion  on   the  sugar  provisions  of 

The  President's  feum  bill  propos- 

subniitted  last  spring  contained  no  lan- 

(ifecting    current    authorities    for 

However,  the  administration  is  pre- 

accept  the  judgment  of  Congress 

4ppropriate  sugar  provisions  of  the 

bill. 


That,  to  me,  suggests  that  the  ad- 
ministr  ition  is  neutral  on  this  subject. 
It  obviously  states  that  the  Congress 
will  det  jrmine  the  sugar  bill. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentlewoman.  I  would 
only  sa^-  that,  on  my  part,  I  am  sure 
there  are  Members  on  her  side  of  the 
aisle  who  can  say  that  they  have  had 
numerous  recent  conversations  with 
leaders  of  the  administration  from  the 
White  louse  and  the  Department  of 
Agrlcul  ure  who  have  said  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign  a  sugar  bill  at  the  level 
which  the  Senate  has  passed.  That  is 
what  wi  (  have  before  us. 

D  1440 

Mr.  IIOWEN.  I  would  also  like  to 
correct  the  gentlewoman.  I  am  not 
speakin  i  only  for  the  sugar  producers. 
I  am  s  )eaking  for  the  consumers  of 
Americii  as  well.  I  am  speaking  for  a 
sound  e  :onomy  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  IIEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gen  leman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BteDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yiel(  ling. 

It  she  uld  be  pointed  out  that  we  are 
not  con;  lidering  H.R.  3603  at  this  time. 
We  are  considering  H.R.  3603  as  it  was 
amended  by  my  amendment  which 
brought  it  down  to  zero  cost  where 
there  w  is  previously  a  substantial  cost 
of  some  $75  million. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  And  18  cents,  which  is 
the  Senate  level. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  And  H.R.  3603  called 
for  a  pr  ce  support  of  19.6.  My  amend- 
ment br  3ught  it  down  to  18  cents. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BpWES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts. 

The  (JHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemEui  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
BowEN)  has  expired. 

(At  th»  request  of  Mrs.  Heckler  and 

by  unai^ous  consent,  Mr.  Bowen  was 

to   proceed   for   2   additional 


allowed 
minutes 


Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  think  one  of  the 
essential  points  to  be  corrected  here  is 
the  disparity  in  points  in  assessment 
of  the  cost  of  production.  We  have 
heard  various  estimates  being  promul- 
gated, and  during  this  period  the  gen- 
tleman himself  suggested  a  figure  for 
the  cost  of  production. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  gentle- 
man's attention  that  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Heftel)  said  the  cost  of  production 
was  19  cents  a  pound,  but  on  April  22, 
1981,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  quoted 
Henry  A.  Walker,  Jr.,  chairman  and 
president  of  AMFAC  Inc.,  which  my 
colleagues  also  referred  to,  and  said  in 
that  quotation  that  the  break-even 
level  for  the  cost  of  production  was 
16.5  cents  a  pound. 

Would  the  gentleman  like  to  square 
all  these  different  assessments? 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Since  I  do  not  repre- 
sent a  sugar  processing,  growing,  or  re- 
fining State  at  all.  but  I  have  had 
close  conversations  with  those  who  do. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  have  never  seen  a 
cost  of  production  number  in  that 
range. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  the  nationwide  average  is  about 
24  cents  for  cane  sugar  and  about  25 
cents  for  beet  sugar.  It  is  possible  cer- 
tainly that  there  are  numbers  slightly 
below  that,  but  I  have  seen  no  figures 
anywhere  that  are  below  the  level 
which  we  have  in  this  legislation,  but  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  be  enlightened 
on  that.  If  there  might  be  some  unusu- 
ally efficient  producers  somewhere 
who  might  be  able  to  grow  at  a  little 
bit  below  the  18-cent  level,  I  would  be 
greatly  surprised,  but  I  would  be 
happy  to  know  about  it,  and  so  would 
the  E)epartment  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

All  we  need  is  another  corporation 
chairman  telling  my  producers,  wheth- 
er it  be  sugar  or  wheat  or  corn  or 
whatever,  what  the  cost  of  production 
is. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  in 
northwest  Kansas  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  beets  in  my  district  is  between 
24  and  26  cents  a  pound.  We  are  going 
out  of  business.  The  question  is 
whether  these  folks  and  these  farm 
families  will  continue  to  produce  sugar 
for  the  consumer  or  if  we  are  going  to 
be  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  the  world 
market.  That  is  the  true  cost  of  pro- 
duction, not  what  some  corporation 
chairman  says. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  have  always  been 
a  strong  champion  of  keeping  loan 
levels  below  the  cost  of  production, 
and  I  will  continue  to  take  that  posi- 
tion on  this  bill  as  on  every  one  I  have 
an  opportunity  to  defend  before  this 
body. 


Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser) 
which  in  effect  would  delete  title  IX 
of  the  farm  bill,  which  pertains  to 
sugar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  now  serving  my 
17th  year  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  I  have  had  the  oc- 
casion to  watch  a  number  of  sugar 
bills  move  through  our  committee  and 
through  the  Congress  during  that 
time. 

For  many  years,  the  old  Sugar  Act 
was  described  by  some  as  a  Rube  Gold- 
berg type  of  contraption,  but  it 
worked. 

The  chart  that  was  presented  to  us 
earlier  in  the  debate  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Huckaby)  clearly 
illustrated  that. 

In  1974,  the  then  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Poage  of  Texas,  and  I,  along  with 
others  of  the  committee,  worked  long 
and  hard  trying  to  fashion  a  sugar  bill 
which  we  thought  was  fair  to  domestic 
producers,  both  beet  and  sugar,  to  in- 
dustrial users,  to  consumers,  and  to  all 
who  had  a  legitimate  interest  in  a 
sound  sugar  program. 

But  the  Congress  unwisely  failed  to 
extend  the  act  at  that  time. 

I  recall  so  well  when  Mr.  Poage  an- 
nounced aifter  defeat  of  the  Sugar  Act 
that  we  would  have  nothing  but  tur- 
moil in  the  years  ahead  and  how  wise 
those  words  were.  For  more  than  40 
years,  the  Sugar  Act  provided  consum- 
ers with  stable  prices  as  well  as  de- 
pendable supplies  from  both  foreign 
and  domestic  producers.  It  protected 
our  domestic  industry  and  did  not  cost 
the  taxpayers  any  money. 

We  all  know  what  has  happened  to 
the  price  of  sugar  since  1974.  It  has 
been  on  a  roller  coaster,  skyrocketing 
up  and  down,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  consumers  or 
producers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sugar  is  a  major  crop 
in  the  United  States.  Let  me  empha- 
size there  is  no  sugar  produced  in  my 
congressional  district.  Like  many  of 
my  colleagues  my  constituents  are 
constmiers  of  sugar.  Sugar  ranks  10th 
in  terms  of  acreage  in  the  United 
States,  5th  in  terms  of  tonnage,  and 
6th  in  dollars  to  American  farmers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  language 
before  us  in  the  committee  bill  is  a 
moderating  proposition  on  sugar.  It 
would  help  in  some  small  way  to  stabi- 
lize the  sugar  industry  in  this  country. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  in  this  debate 
that  the  United  States  is  the  only 
major  sugar  producing  country  with- 
out a  domestic  sugar  policy.  It  seems 
to  me  that  price  stability  is  the  best 
policy  for  both  producers  and  consum- 
ers, and  in  my  humble  opinion  a  loan 
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program  will  help  provide  that  stabili- 
ty. The  Bedell  amendment  adopted 
earlier  dropped  the  price  support  con- 
siderably from  that  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  decide  for  the  remainder  of  this 
day,  assiuning  we  complete  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  have  an  agricultural  policy 
that  will  keep  this  country  moving  in 
the  direction  that  I  think  we  all  want 
it  to  move.  Some  measure  of  independ- 
ence in  producing  commodities  that 
are  often  scarce  on  the  world  markets. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  rely  more  and  more  on  for- 
eign producers  of  sugar,  then  we  are 
going  to  find  ourselves  in  very  much 
the  same  predicament  that  we  are  in 
today  on  oil  and  other  forms  of 
energy.  Excess  sugar  supplies  are  quite 
thin  on  the  world  markets  and  that  is 
why  the  price  fluctuates  so  much. 

We  have  now  the  capability  by  re- 
jecting this  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  start  in 
the  direction  of  restoring  a  stable 
sugar  economy  in  this  country,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  these 
arguments  carefully  and  to  reject  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Let  me  conclude.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
saying  I  can  assure  the  Members  of 
this  Committee  that  the  administra- 
tion does  not  oppose  the  language  in 
the  House  Agriculture  Conmiittee  bill 
as  amended  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  was  fascinated  by  the  chart  that 
our  colleague  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Huckaby)  just  showed  us.  that  after 
this  law  was  changed  in  1974  there 
were  much  greater  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  sugar  than  we  had  had  prior 
to  that  time.  They  were  much  more 
stable  prior  to  the  1974  action. 

So  what  the  gentleman  is  asking  is 
that  we  return  to  stability  in  pricing. 
They  were  really  better  prices  for  the 
consumer,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Absolutely,  and  I 
think  the  chart  clearly  illustrates 
that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Then  it  truly  is  a 
consumer  vote  to  support  what  the 
committee  has  done? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  That  is  the  way  I 
perceive  it.  It  makes  sense  any  way  the 
gentleman  wants  to  consider  it.  This  is 
soimd  legislation  and  the  amendment 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman's 
chart  from  Louisiana  clearly  showed 
that. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  That  is  precisely 
what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  enlightening  us.  It  is  hard 


for  those  of  us  who  are  not  sugar 
farmers  to  know  what  is  really  hap- 
pening here,  especially  when  it  is  two 
of  our  dedicated  colleagues  from  New 
England,  who  do  not  have  too  much 
sugar  produced  in  their  districts, 
making  these  amendments. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  for  the 
last  17  years.  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported sugar  programs,  sometimes  suc- 
cessfully, sometimes  regrettably,  un- 
successfully. 

We  have  not  had  a  major  sugar  pro- 
gram outside  of  the  de  la  Garza 
amendment  since  1974,  and  we  have 
seen  the  continual  erosion  of  our 
sugar  production  in  the  United  States. 

Indeed.  I  think  my  own  area  in  the 
State  of  Washington  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample. We  had  two  very  active  and 
productive  sugar  mills  in  Washington 
that  were  simply  put  out  of  business 
by  catastrophically  low  sugar  prices. 
Prices  below  the  level  that  any  area  in 
the  world  can  sustain. 

In  recent  years,  sugar  prices  have  gy- 
rated as  much  as  400  percent,  going 
from  less  than  10  cents  to  almost  40 
cents  a  pound.  No  other  agricultural 
commodity  has  had  to  face  that  kind 
of  instability. 

No  country  in  the  world  can  produce 
sugar  for  10  cents  a  pound.  Unless  we 
take  action  today  to  provide  a  reasona- 
ble floor  of  support  for  our  sugar  pro- 
duction, we  are  going  to  see  the  gradu- 
al disappearance  of  sugar  agriculture 
in  the  United  States. 
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With  that,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  said  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  has 
said,  oiu-  consumers  are  going  to  suffer 
as  well  as  our  producers,  because  there 
is  a  very  small  international  market  in 
sugar.  The  vast  majority  of  coimtries 
for  one  reason  or  another  have  devel- 
oped sugar  programs  and  the  amount 
of  free  traded  sugar  is  extraordinarily 
small.  As  world  demands  are  pressed 
upon  a  very  smaU  internationally 
traded  market,  they  are  tremendously 
amplified,  amplified  to  push  the  price 
down  to  unreasonably  low  levels  in 
times  of  surplus  and  amplified  to 
shoot  them  up  to  very  high  prices 
indeed  in  times  of  shortage. 

So  we  are  not  here  just  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  sugar  producers 
and  the  sugar  industry  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  U.S.  interest  today,  but 
we  are  here  in  the  interests  of  protect- 
ing consumers  from  unrealistic  and 
undesirable  gyrations  in  the  price  of 
sugar. 

I  hope  aU  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  oppose  this 
amendment  and  support  the  commit- 
tee position.  It  is  a  wise  position  and 


one  that  is  in  the  interest  of  maintain- 
ing the  sugar  industry  in  the  United 
States.  % 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  think  that  most  of  us  tend  to  think 
of  sugar  price  supports  as  a  subject  of 
interest  only  to  a  rather  small  fraction 
of  the  farmers  of  this  coiuitry;  but  ac- 
tually, a  large  fraction  of  oiu*  farmers 
have,  I  believe,  a  truly  vital  interest  in 
this  program.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  all  those  farmers  who  raise  com 
and  a  great  many  of  the  farmers  In 
this  country  raise  com.  including  most 
of  them  in  my  district. 

The  point  is  that  there  is  a  close 
connection  between  the  price  of  sugar 
in  this  couintry  and  the  price  of  com 
sweeteners. 

There  is  a  similar  connection  be- 
tween the  price  of  com  sweeteners  and 
the  price  of  com  itself.  The  com  refin- 
ers who  make  those  sweeteners  are  a 
major  market  for  com  in  this  country. 
Last  year  those  refiners  used  20  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  com.  To  put  that  in 
perspective,  20  million  metric  tons  was 
10  percent  of  the  total  com  crop  in 
this  country.  It  was  20  percent  of  that 
fraction  of  the  com  crop  that  was 
marketed  off  the  farm. 

By  way  of  further  putting  into  per- 
spective the  20  million  metric  tons  of 
com  used  in  the  sweetener  business, 
Japan  took  only  11.8  million  metric 
tons  of  our  com  in  1980.  Mexico  took 
only  4.9  million.  The  U.S.S.R.  took 
only  4.2  million  metric  tons,  for  a  total 
in  those  three  nations  of  approximate- 
ly 20.9  million  tons. 

In  other  words,  our  domestic  com  re- 
finers used  just  about  the  same 
amount  of  com  as  our  three  largest 
foreign  customers  for  com. 

So  I  think  it  is  clear  that  a  reasona- 
ble support  level  for  sugar  is  clearly  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  com  growers 
of  this  country. 

I  urge  Members  with  those  Interests 
to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  a  number  of 
facts  that  have  been  brought  to  light 
In  this  debate  should  be  reiterated.  I 
win  do  it  very  briefly. 

First,  In  the  United  States,  we 
produce  55  percent  of  our  own  sugar 
supply  and  yet  one-fourth  of  the  U.S. 
sugar  mills  have  been  closed  in  the 
past  6  years.  We  are  on  the  road  to 
losing  the  rest  of  our  domestic  sugar 
Industry  In  this  coimtry. 

I  think  that  ought  to  be  of  great 
concern  to  us.  The  question  is— if  we 
lose  our  domestic  sugar  Industry  In 
America,  does  that  benefit  the  con- 
simier? 
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the  Members  in  this  body  will 
the  provisions  for  the  sugar 
18  cents  that  is  in  the  farm  bill 
c  iscussing  today. 
SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
.      gentleman  yield? 
PORGAN  of  North  Dakota.   I 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Iowa. 
SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  notice  every- 
talking  about  the  consumer 
benefited    by    cheap    sugar.    I 
like   to   point   out   that   cheap 
bjenefits  Coca-Cola  a  lot  more 
does  consumers,  because  the 
consumer  in  the  United  States 
better  off  healthwise  if  they 
as  much  sugar  as  they 
applies  to  both  poor  and  rich; 
not  really  talking  a  necessity 
proteins  and  building  blocks. 
..  for  life. 
DORGAN    of    North    Dakota. 
might  reclaim  my  time,  those 
the     gentleman     is 
about  nutrition. 
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sugar  you  get  in  a  bowl.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  commodities  that  you  get 
that  are  produced  by  American  farm- 
ers. 

When  we  talk  about  the  farm  bill  in 
total,  including  the  sugar  provision,  we 
are  talking  about  the  need  to  produce 
income  and  price  protection  for  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  also  a  reasonable  and 
stable  supply  of  the  food  and  fiber  in 
this  country.  I  think  that  is  exactly 
what  this  farm  bill  says. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  also  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
aware  that  the  human  body  does  re- 
quire some  consumption  of  sugar  and 
certain  persons  with  some  ailments 
need  sugar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  average 
would  be  better  off  if  they  paid  the 
same  amount  of  money  for  half  as 
much  sugar. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  will  agree  with 
the  gentleman  there,  but  he  will  con- 
sume sugar  and  certainly  he  would  be 
better  off  if  he  had  a  stable  price  and 
a  lower  price. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Well.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Our  districts  adjoin.  A  river  sepa- 
rates us.  If  we  lose  our  sugar  growers, 
what  are  the  gentleman's  sugar  grow- 
ers going  to  raise? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Well,  the  problem  is 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Let  me  answer 
the  question.  I  guess  the  gentleman  is 
surprised. 

My  sugar  growers  will  be  growing 
wheat.  They  will  be  growing  com. 
They  will  be  growing  soybeans,  prod- 
ucts already  in  surplus.  It  is  important 
to  keep  sugar  on  those  farms  so  that 
we  do  not  have  a  disruption  of  the 
commodities;  but  it  is  important  to 
keep  that  sugar  industry  growing  and 
thriving  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
creates  jobs.  It  puts  money  on  main 
street  to  the  small  businessman,  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  jobs,  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  dollars  and  the  agri- 
cultural dollar  is  said  to  turn  seven 
times  in  the  economy.  So  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  keep  this  domestic 
sugar  industry  and  that  we  defeat  the 
Peyser  amendment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Again,  behind  this  bill  is  the  reality 
of  family  farmers  that  are  out  there 
working  the  land  and  that  is  what  we 
are  talking  about  when  we  talk  about 
the  need  for  loan  programs. 


Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numt)er  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
Members  know,  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  on  Agriculture.  I 
work  very  hard  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  American  consumer.  That  is  my 
job.  I  have  been  at  it  now  for  almost  7 
years.  I  take  my  job  very  seriously. 

Let  us  take  sugar.  The  Bedell 
amendment  cut  sugar  down  to  a  mini- 
mum of  18  cents.  That  is  nothing  more 
than  President  Reagan's  "safety  net." 
I  know  for  a  fact  that  sugar  produc- 
tion, that  is  the  cost  of  sugar  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  an  average 
of  between  23  and  25  cents  per  pound. 

Florida  is  a  little  cheaper.  Florida  is 
about  19 '/4  cents. 

Hawaii,  because  of  their  very  high 
land  values  and  their  higher  employ- 
ment costs,  is  about  24  cents. 

What  are  we  asking  for?  We  are 
asking  for  a  floor  of  18  cents.  What 
does  a  floor  of  18  cents  give  us?  A  floor 
of  18  cents  at  least  guarantees  that 
the  100,000  employees  in  the  United 
States  involved  in  sugar  processing 
and  sugar  growing  will  keep  their  jobs. 
It  also  guarantees  that  for  a  change 
the  United  States  will  not  again 
become  a  captive  of  a  sugar  OPEC. 

Yesterday,  I  spoke  on  this  floor 
about  becoming  the  captive  of  a  dairy 
OPEC,  and  fortunately  our  colleagues 
understood  that  very  real  threat  and 
we  stood  by  America's  dairy  farmers. 

Today  I  am  coming  back  and  beg- 
ging you  to  stsuid  by  America's  sugar 
farmers,  so  that  we  can  continue  to 
grow  50  percent  of  our  own  produc- 
tion. 

If  we  can  continue  to  grow  50  per- 
cent of  our  own  production,  this  too 
will  act  as  a  stabilizing  force  in  the 
American  market.  That  means  that  in- 
stead of  spending  $4.7  billion  in  for- 
eign exchange  for  sugar,  we  will  only 
be  spending  $2  billion. 
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Last  year  we  spent  over  $2  billion  on 
imported  sugar.  Today  we  have  the 
most  oppressive  foreign  trade  deficit 
we  have  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  How  then  can  we 
sit  here  and  legislate  the  demise  of  a 
conunodity  which  should  be  grown  in 
the  United  States  where  we  have  the 
capacity  to  grow  that  commodity,  why 
should  we  legislate  anything  that  is 
going  to  encourage  us  to  send  Ameri- 
can dollars  overseas.  We  can  ill  afford 
that  luxury. 
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Did  you  know  that  the  sugar  pro- 
gram previously  operated  by  the  Gov- 
errunent  made  a  profit  of  $67  million. 
So  we  can  expect  this  sugar  safety  net 
of  18  cents  per  pound  will  not  cost  the 
U.S.  Government  one  penny.  We  also 
know  that  the  consumer  is  now  at  the 
grocery  store  paying  34  cents  a  pound 
for  sugar.  The  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi. David  Bowen,  who  is  an 
expert  on  sugar,  assures  me  that  the 
price  of  sugar  in  the  grocery  store 
could  fall  from  34  cents  per  pound  to 
31  cents  per  pound  if  we  adopt  the  18- 
cents  floor. 

My  friends,  this  is  a  good  bill  for  the 
consumer.  It  is  a  good  bill  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  bill  that  protects 
our  balance  of  trade.  It  is  a  bill  that 
protects  our  domestic  market  and  will 
assure  that  sugar  will  never  again  go 
up  to  50  and  60  cents  a  pound  because 
we  suddenly  are  caught  short. 

I  urge  every  single  Member  of  this 
House  to  support  the  sugar  title  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  It  is  a  fiscally 
conservative  bill,  and  it  is  certainly 
worthy  of  our  support.  ; 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Richmond). 
who  I  certainly  respect  and  who  has 
done  such  an  outstanding  job  over  the 
years  on  food  stamps  and  protecting 
those  people  who  needed  protection,  I 
have  been  most  supportive  of  that,  but 
when  the  gentleman  speaks  of  the 
consumers.  I  raise  one  question. 

To  mv  knowledge,  there  is  not  one 
consumer  organization  that  worlcs  in 
this  country,  including  one  retired  per- 
sons' organization  who  are  very  active 
in  this  country,  who  are  not  support- 
ing my  amendment.  I  will  not  bother 
running  through  a  list  of  practically 
every  major  organization  going  who 
are  supporting  me. 

I  know  the  gentleman  wants  to  be 
accurate  on  this  when  he  says  my 
good  friend  from  Mississippi  guaran- 
tees that  sugar  will  go  from  34  cents  to 
31  cents.  There  is  no  one.  including 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
will  make  that  statement,  because 
they  have  indicated  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  must  rise,  must  rise,  with  a 
sugar  program.  And  this  has  been  flat 
out.  I  would  say  to  my  friend  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Secre- 
tary's representatives,  until  the  day 
before  the  budget  vote,  were  working 
with  me  on  this  amendment  to  defeat 
the  sugar  bill.  I  know  my  friend  does 
not  mean  to  hang  his  hat  on  that  31 
cents,  because  it  just  is  not  there. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
quite  possible  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  was  not 
precisely  phrased.  What  I  had  said  to 
him  was  that  the  18-cent  floor  is  trans- 
lated by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Into  sugar  on  the  shelf  at  about 
31  cents.  In  other  words,  that  is  the 
floor.  It  will  not  fall  below  that.  The 
retailers  and  others  may  not  choose  to 
let  the  price  drop  for  some  reason,  but 
It  win  provide  a  floor  and  a  stabilizing 
influence  which  is  currently  at  that 
point  below  what  the  shelf  price  is  for 
sugar. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  In  other  words, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  is 
saying  that  an  18-cent  floor 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Will  not  push  the 
price  of  sugar  up  over  what  it  is  right 
now. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Will  allow  sugar 
to  sell  in  supermarkets  at  31  cents. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  It  will  certainly  not 
push  it  up.  and  provide  a  floor  of  ap- 
proximately 31  to  32  cents. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Therefore,  we 
now  know  the  18-cent  floor  is  not 
going  to  hurt  the  consumer. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  No  way. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  It  is  going  to  help 
100.000  people  employed  in  this  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  It  is  going  to  help 
save  the  United  States  $1.2  billion  in 
foreign  exchange  which  we  do  not 
have  to  start  with.  It  Is  going  to  stabi- 
lize a  market  which  has  been  extreme- 
ly volatile  in  the  7  years  the  gentle- 
man and  I  have  worked  together.  We 
can  remember  sugar  was  what? 

Mr.  BOWEN.  It  was  63  cents  to  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Would  not  every- 
body much  rather  have  an  18-cent 
floor  and  31-  or  32-cent-consumer  price 
than  a  60-cent-sugar  price?  That 
would  make  a  lot  of  sense.  We  should 
pass  this  bin,  give  them  an  18-cent 
floor,  and  allow  the  farmers  to  grow  50 
percent  of  the  sugar  In   the  United 

Mr.  PASHA YAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
prepared  to  extend  his  thinking  to  the 
hypothetical  that  if  the  domestic 
sugar  Industry  should  fall  flat,  making 
this  country  and  the  consumers  of  this 
country  wholly  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  of  sugar,  that  at  that  time  the 
price  would  go  way,  way  up? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  As  I  said  in  my  re- 
marks, if  we  do  not  supply  the  United 
States  with  50  percent  of  the  sugar,  we 
risk  developing  another  new  monster 
that  we  will  have  to  cope  with,  an- 
other OPEC  of  sugar. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  spoke  yesterday 
about  the  fact  that  if  we  do  not  sup- 
port our  dairy  farmers,  we  will  risk  de- 


veloping an  OPEC  of  dairy  products. 
We  will  risk  being  In  the  hands  of 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  for 
dairy  products. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  If  the  proposer  of 
the  amendment  should  like  to  answer 
that  point,  I  should  like  to  hear  his 
comment. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  deal  with  the  OPEC  of  sugar, 
and  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dowwrsr  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Richmond 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  understand  that 
sugar  is  grown  In  83  countries,  it  is  ex- 
ported from  47,  it  is  grown  in  regions 
as  disparate  as  Norway  and  Australia. 
How  can  we  logically  argue  that  some- 
thing that  took  100  million  years  to 
develop,  oil,  is  the  same  as  something 
like  sugar.  In  which  we  can  take  acre- 
age In  and  out  of  production  In  1,  2,  or 
3  years? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  knows  that  we  have 
been  in  Congress  the  same  length  of 
time.  During  the  time  we  have  been  In 
Congress,  we  have  seen  sugar  hit 
almost  60  cents  a  pound.  That  was  be- 
cause American  production  was  down 
and  we  were  forced  to  be  pawns  of  var- 
ious sugar  exporting  countries.  I  hope 
that  will  never  happen  again. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  keep  a 
stable  market  of  our  own  where  we 
can  grow  50  percent  of  our  sugar. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Let  me  rephrase  my 
question.  Is  it  not  correct  that  sugar  is 
not  like  oil.  because  there  are  so  many 
different  producers?  I  mean,  are  we 
not  talking  about  what  happened  in 
1974  and  1975  as  an  aberration  in 
terms  of  the  history  of  production  of 
this  crop? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  a  replay  of  that  at>erration  again.  I 
believe  that  by  allowing  our  farmers  to 
grow  50  percent  of  our  sugar,  we  make 
certain  that  that  abberation  does  not 
happen  again.  An  18-cent  floor,  which 
is  really  de  minimis,  is  below  the  aver- 
age price  of  sugar  production  in  the 
United  States.  However,  an  18-cent 
floor  will  guarantee  that  100,000 
people  win  keep  their  jobs  in  the 
United  States,  and,  we  will  save  our- 
selves $2.7  billion  in  foreign  exchange, 
and  we  will  have  a  floor  on  sugar. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  answer  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
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there  is  a  common  denomina- 
tor. It  i  5  the  dollar  sign.  Varied  as  they 
may  be,  this  is  the  largest  market  for 
any  of  these  countries,  Euid  the  dollar 
sign  is  1  he  common  denominator.  That 


will  create  an  OPEC  if  we  do 


not  have  a  domestic  sugar  industry. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  cerUinly  agree 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  I^ICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentletiian  has  again  expired. 

(On  lequest  of  Mr.  Hdckaby  and  by 
unaniiTous  consent,  Mr.  Richmond 
was  all(  twed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute  ) 

Mr.  I  [UCKABY.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  ger  tleman  from  New  York,  over  75 
countries  today  produce  oil  in  this 
world.  To  get  into  the  sugar  business, 
one  must  have  a  sugar  mill,  whether 
you  are  going  to  export  it  or  not.  The 
sugar  riills  cost  millions  and  millions 
of  dolars  to  build.  Today  in  the 
United  States  sugar  mills  are  being  cut 
up  with  torches  and  sent  to  Brazil  to 
use  in  ;heir  industry  down  there,  the 
domest  c  sugar  industry,  to  make  pure 
alcohol  to  drive  their  cars.  We  are 
losing  ;his  industry.  You  cannot  get 
back  in  the  business  overnight,  as  the 
gentleman  implied. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  not  making  the 
argument  that  sugar  and  oil  are  simi- 
lar in  terms  of  their  production  capa- 
bilities. We  cannot  put  in  a  crop  and 
grow  oi  plants. 

Mr.  iiUCKABY.  And  you  cannot 
just  go  out  and  plant  sugar  overnight 
and  get  into  the  sugar  business. 

Mr.  130WNEY.  How  long  does  it 
take  a  nation  to  increase  acreage  in 
terms  <jf  sugar  production  as  opposed 
to  finding  new  sources  of  oil? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  It  could  very  well 
be  the  !  ame.  You  are  talking  about  im- 
mense ( capital  requirements  for  the  in- 
f rastru(  :ture  to  get  into  the  sugar  busi- 
ness. There  are  only  a  dozen  major 
sugar  e  cporting  countries  in  the  world, 
and  OPEC  has  more  countries  in  it 
than  that. 

Mr.  i  AZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlen  lan  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  I^AZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
want  td  make  a  point  the  gentleman 
from  L<iuisiana  (Mr.  Huckaby)  made  a 
minute  ago.  There  are  13  sugar  export- 
ers shipping  about  18  percent  of  the 
sugar  entering  the  world  trade  at  the 
present  time.  That  is  obviously  an 
even  more  advantageous  position  for 
those  countries  to  be  in  than  those 
OPEC  nations.  There  are  more  na- 
tions ir  OPEC  than  there  are  sugar 
exporte  rs. 

Mr.  IJCHMOND.  Does  the  gentle- 
man f re  m  California  think  those  coun- 
tries C01  lid  easily  gang  up  on  us? 


Mr.  FAZIO.  They  have  already  done 
that.  I  think  we  have  a  cartel  forming 
in  Central  America  right  now.  I  think 
it  is  certainly  within  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibUity. 
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Mr.  RICHMOND.  Does  the  gentle- 
man know  that  most  of  the  Members 
sitting  in  this  Chamber  were  here 
when  they  did  exactly  that  same  thing 
to  us  a  few  years  ago,  and  should  we 
now  vote  a  bill  that  is  going  to  allow 
that  same  group  to  do  the  same  identi- 
cal thing  to  us  again? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  certainly  think  this 
legislation  will  do  all  we  possibly  can 
in  this  body  to  prevent  that  from  oc- 
curring. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  un- 
derscore that  point,  it  is  not  the 
number  of  acres  one  can  put  into 
sugar  production.  We  can  do  that.  It  is 
the  need  to  process  that  raw  product. 
That  is  where  we  are  suffering.  If  we 
do  not  have  the  sufficient  acreage 
where  people  will  invest  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  processing 
of  it,  we  will  have  no  industry.  We 
need  a  basic  price  not  just  to  grow  the 
crop  for  the  acreage,  but  to  guarantee 
that  we  have  the  production  capacity 
to  turn  it  into  consumable  sugar. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
it,  juid  feel  that  the  major  point  that 
should  t>e  introduced  in  the  debate  is 
the  question  of  the  public  interest. 
Three  years  ago  in  1978,  a  similar 
series  of  debates  were  held  on  this 
same  subject.  The  sugar  proposals 
then  were  very  similar  to  the  propos- 
als suggested  today.  At  that  time  one 
of  our  most  eloquent  colleagues,  who 
has  taken  on  a  different  role,  was  one 
of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
effort  to  kill  the  sugar  bill.  That  was 
our  colleague,  David  Stockman.  At 
that  time  on  October  18,  1978,  David 
sent  out  a  press  release  in  which  he 
said  he  joined  a  bipartisan  coalition  of 
House  Members  and  warned  that 
there  is  an  inflationary  steamroller 
highballing  toward  the  House  floor 
that  is  about  to  flatten  the  American 
consumer  and  make  a  mockery  of  our 
efforts  to  control  inflation. 

Fortunately,  we  were  able  to  stop 
that  steamroller  and  the  question  is, 
can  we  stop  the  steamroller  today? 
The  fact  is,  we  are  talking  about  sugar 
and  sugar  is  indeed  a  very  special  crop. 
It  happens  to  be  a  very  small  crop. 
Sugar  production  in  the  United  States 
comprises  only  1  percent  of  all  of  the 
crop  acreage,  half  of  the  acreage  used 
in  the  production  of  sunflower  seeds. 

What  about  the  issue  of  profits  of 
the  sugar  producers  themselves?  We 


have  heard  about  the  misuse  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  by  this  industry,  and 
let  me  just  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  that  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 
in  1979  earned  profits  of  $1.9  million; 
in  1980  they  were  $8.5  million.  In  fact, 
in  a  response  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  had  been  misuse 
of  Government  funds  from  the  sugar 
loan  program  to  subsidize  the  invest- 
ments of  the  company  in  other  activi- 
ties and  more  profitable  outlets,  the 
answer  was  quite  revealing.  According 
to  the  GAO  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co., 
in  its  aimual  report,  stated  that— 

The  higher  level  of  short  term  invest- 
ments which  accounted  for  over  SI  million 
in  profits  for  the  company  was  the  result  of 
the  company's  participation  in  a  Govern- 
ment price  support  program. 

That  was  in  their  own  annual  report. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
consumer  interests,  I  must  say  that 
consumers  would  be  very  pleased  to 
find  that  they  had  so  many  supporters 
on  the  floor  of  this  House.  But  I 
should  point  out  that  every  major  con- 
sumer group  in  the  country  is  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  consumer's  interests  are  not 
protected  by  a  bill  that  creates  a  floor 
for  sugar  without  creating  a  ceiling. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  there  will 
be  any  control  of  future  sugar  prices 
under  this  bill.  What  the  bill  does 
guarantee  is  that  prices  can  never  go 
lower  than  the  23-cent  level  that  the 
support  price  and  the  other  related 
costs  would  effectively  set. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  is  a 
consumer  interest  and  a  taxpayer  in- 
terest that  goes  beyond  even  the  oper- 
ation of  the  sugar  program,  and  that  is 
the  amount  of  Federal  borrowing  that 
this  bill  would  authorize.  The  bill 
would  allow  sugar  producers  to  receive 
loans.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  loans  could  amount  to  $900 
million  or  $1  billion.  The  Government 
would  have  to  go  into  the  money 
market  and  take  out  that  $1  billion,  $1 
billion  that  could  be  spend  for  housing 
for  the  families  that  are  in  need;  $1 
billion  that  could  be  spent  for  student 
loans,  or  $1  billion  that  could  be  spend 
in  any  number  of  other  ways  for  our 
constituents. 

Then,  there  are  those  who  say  that 
this  program  will  cost  nothing.  Does 
any  Member  of  this  House  really  be- 
lieve that  we  are  suggesting  a  Govern- 
ment program  that  will  cost  nothing? 
Is  there  such  an  animal?  Can  anyone 
draft  a  bill  for  a  program  that  will  cost 
nothing?  I  think  that  in  itself  is  an 
anomaly.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
the  interest  differential  is  a  cost  to  the 
Government  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  cost  is  in  actuality  going  to  be 
borne  by  the  American  consumer. 

For  every  1-cent  increase  in  the  price 
of  sugar  there  is  an  increase  in  costs  to 
the  consumer  for  sweeteners  of  be- 
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tween  $250  and  $300  million.  This  bill 
would  actually  guarantee  an  8-cent  in- 
crease, and  that  translates  Into  an  ap- 
proximately $2.4  billion  cost  to  con- 
sumers. So,  frankly  speaking,  the  con- 
sumer Interest  and  the  public  Interest 
are  one  and  the  same.  If  we  are  really 
concerned  about  fighting  inflation,  as 
David  Stockman  said  in  1978,  stop  the 
steamroller  for  sugar. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  ahd  I  rise  to  speak  on  title  IX 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  thought  that 
voting  for  the  Peyser  amendment  and 
voting  against  this  bill  would  address 
the  issue  which  I  raise,  I  would  do  so.  I 
am  not  so  inclined  because  what  I 
want  to  talk  about  is  the  effect  of  this 
bill  on  Caribbean  and  Latin  American 
sugar.  There  Is  national  Interest  In 
this  bin,  and  obviously  a  California  In- 
terest, and  therefore  I  am  favorably 
inclined  to  support  the  bill.  But,  I 
think  the  Members  of  this  House 
ought  to  note  that  the  effect  of  this 
bill  would  be  to  depress  the  price  of 
sugar.  This  Issue  addresses  more  the 
Reagan  Caribbean  basin  policy  than 
does  the  bill,  because  what  we  are 
saying  in  effect  to  the  Caribbean  coun- 
tries is  that  we  are  going  to  encourage 
the  private  sector  to  come  In  the  Car- 
ibbean and/or  Latin  America  to  manu- 
facture or  to  process  sugar  at  a  price 
lower  than  that  which  they  receive  in 
the  United  States.  Certainly,  no  pri- 
vate sector  person  Is  going  to  buy  that. 

It  was  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  that  the  sugar  coming 
here  would  be  duty  free.  That  Is  not 
exactly  true.  There  Is  a  duty  Imposed 
on  foreign  sugar  and  it  is  a  blessing 
and  a  curse.  It  is  a  blessing  because 
those  countries  under  the  general  sys- 
tems of  preference,  GSP,  receive  the 
money  back,  but  we  have  just  passed  a 
foreign  trade  bill  that  gives  the  Presi- 
dent discretionary  powers  to  change 
that,  and  it  could  be  a  curse  if  the 
President  does  not  return  that  duty 
back  to  those  countries. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  mention 
here  about  the  concern  of  these  Carib- 
bean and  Latin  American  countries. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  percep- 
tion. There  are  Members  of  this  House 
who  believe  they  will  not  be  affected. 
They— our  Caribbean  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican friends— do  not  believe  that.  In 
fact.  If  you  ask  Vice  President  Bush 
about  the  Dominican  Republic  percep- 
tion, he  wlU  tell  you  they  spent  most 
of  their  time,  during  his  visit  there, 
dealing  with  this  question  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  depressed  price  for  sugar.  It 
is  true  some  English-speaking  coun- 
tries can  sell  their  sugar  to  European 
markets.  Cuba  sells  its  sugar  at  a  very 
high  price  to  Russia,  and  in  return, 
buys  oil  for  a  very  low  price,  so  they 
are  not  so  concerned. 

But  the  other  countries,  which 
depend  on  this  market,  the  American 


market,  those  countries  have  a  great 
deal  of  concern.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  question  would  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  Congress  in  a  subse- 
quent piece  of  legislation,  in  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  next  year,  and  more  ap- 
propriately by  State  Department 
policy  and  the  White  House  r>olicy 
dealing  with  the  Caribbean. 

So,  I  just  wanted  to  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members.  Although  I 
am  favorably  inclined  to  support  the 
bill  because  of  the  California  interests, 
there  is  another  concern  which  we 
have  to  address  next  year  when  we 
give  foreign  aid  to  these  countries. 
Some  of  these  countries,  In  the  Carib- 
bean and  Latin  America  depend  on 
one  crop — sugar — economy. 
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They  will  suffer  as  a  result  of  equal- 
izing the  price  here. 

I  recognize  that  my  first  commit- 
ment is  to  the  national  Interest,  to 
California,  and  to  the  Interest  of  my 
district,  but  we  are  talking  about  a 
Caribbean  basing  policy  of  giving  aid 
while  at  the  same  time  supporting  leg- 
islation for  depressed  sugar  prices. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  make  an  assurance  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dym- 
ally). 

I  spoke  yesterday  at  length  with  a 
Senator  from  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  I  assured  him  that  our  interest 
was  not  In  any  way  to  act  In  a  detri- 
mental manner  to  any  of  our  neigh- 
boring countries  and  to  our  friends 
and  those  who  supply  us  with  sugar. 

When  we  have  had  sugar  legislation 
on  the  IXMJks  In  the  past,  the  percent- 
age or  the  amounts  of  sugar  imported 
have  not  changed  dramatically.  That 
has  stayed  almost  the  same. 

So  the  question  which  the  gentle- 
man is  addressing— and  he  mentioned 
the  words  "foreign  aid"- is,  do  we 
assist  the  Caribbean  countries  with 
some  foreign  assistance  and  with  op- 
portunity for  trade?  I  say  yes.  This  bill 
does  not  disrupt  them.  But  do  we 
assist  them  on  the  backs  of  the  Ameri- 
can producer?  The  issue  of  foreign  aid 
should  be  addressed  in  other  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  State  De- 
partment realizes  that  we  have  had 
the  grain  embargo  and  we  have  had 
other  embargoes.  The  American  agri- 
cultural producer  cannot  sustain  the 
foreign  aid  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  and  I 
share  his  concern.  We  have  to  address 
this  Issue.  But  this  legislation  wUl  not 
and  cannot  affect  that.  We  do  not 
have  quotas,  we  do  not  have  allot- 
ment^.  They  can  ship  to  us  for  the 


same  amount  as  they  sell  In  the  world 
market. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Barnes,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  E>ymally  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subconunittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  want  to  commend  him  for  bringing 
this  very  Important  issue  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  chair  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Issue  the  gentleman 
raises  is  not  regarded  In  the  slightest 
as  a  frivolous  one  by  our  very  Impor- 
tant neighbors  to  the  south,  and  It  Is 
not  regarded  as  a  frivolous  Issue  by 
the  State  Department,  which  Is  look- 
ing at  the  desire  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration to  create  a  Caribbean  basing 
initiative.  They  are  putting  a  great 
deal  of  effort  into  that  Initiative  in  the 
White  House,  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  In  the  administration  gener- 
aUy. 

The  State  Department  has  informed 
me  in  response  to  correspondence  I 
sent  them  with  respect  to  this  very 
issue  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  Car- 
ibbean basing  nations  which  we  want 
to  assist  in  our  Caribbean  basing 
policy  would  lose  up  to  $500  million  In 
foreign  exchange  if  this  price  support 
program  for  sugar  is  in  effect.  This  is 
going  to  happen,  our  State  Depart- 
ment says,  because  the  high  sugar 
prices  mandated  by  this  program 
would  cause  consumers  to  turn  to 
lower  cost  artificial  sweeteners,  thus 
restricting  the  United  States  market 
for  Caribbean  sugar  exports. 

This  is  directly  going  to  undercut 
the  administration's  proposed  Caribbe- 
an basing  program,  which  is  such  an 
Important  part  of  our  foreign  policy  in 
our  effort  to  undermine  the  Cuban 
and  Soviet  activities  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  my  correspond- 
ence with  the  State  Department  on 
this  issue,  as  well  as  letters  opposing 
these  provisions  in  the  legislation,  let- 
ters that  we  have  all  received  from  the 
Embassy  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  from  the  American  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dymally) 
for  raising  this  very  important  issue  at 
this  time. 

The  material,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
which  I  referred  is  as  follows: 
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Assistant  SECRrrARy  or  State, 
Washington,  B.C..  Octobers,  J981. 
Hon.  MicHAKL  D.  Barnes. 
Chain  lan.  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
A/fiirs.   Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Ho  ise  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
inquin  on  H.R.  3603, 1  am  enclosing  the  at- 
tached Information. 

a^icerely. 

Richard  Fairbanks. 

Congressional  Relations. 

E^cl^sure. 

E>EPARTlfKNT  OT  STATE, 

Washington,  D.C..  Octobers,  1981. 
To:  H4Mr.  Fairbanks. 

From:  ^RA— Stephen  W.  Bosworth.  Acting; 
Hormats. 
Sugar  Legislation, 
lave  asked  what  the  effect  would  be 
9  agar  support   program  proposed   in 
on  our  foreign  relations  generally 
the  Caribbean  Basin  countries  spe- 
The   answer   to   your   inquiry    is 
the  effect  would  be  severe.  The  Ad- 
is  firmly  committed  to  estab- 
a  Caribbean  Basin  development  pro- 
designed  to  reverse  the  economic  and 
decline    of    those    countries.    Im- 
economic  and  social  conditions  are 
to  their  political  sUbility  and  ability 
subversion, 
sutar  support  program  would  undercut 
Prfsldent's  commitment.  Let  us  be  more 
Exports  of  sugar  by  the  Caribbean 
(Jountries  range  between  one-half  and 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year, 
exports,  most  of  which  come  to  the 
States,  account  for  a  very  substan- 
pot'tion  of  the  total  export  earnings  of 
(ountries.  The  recent  sharp  drop  in 
[prices  to  about  12  cents  per  pound  has 
had  a  serious  effect  on  the  troubled 
of   the   Caribbean   region.   The 
price  support  program  would  re- 
imports into  the  U.S.  and  would  great- 
an  already  serious  situation. 
Caribbean  Basin  countries  would  lose 
up  to  $500  million  in  foreign  ex- 
earnings  over  the  next  four  years, 
support  program  would  shrink  the  U.S. 
for  sugar.  Fixed  high  U.S.  prices  en- 
the  substitution  by  lower  cost  non- 
I  weeteners.  The  higher  the  support 
1  he    more    rapidly    the    substitution 
will  proceed, 
effects  would  directly  offset   the 
trade,  and  investment  resources  we 
mobilizing  for  the  region  under  the  Car- 
Basin  Initiative. 

Caribbean  Basin  would  not  be  the 

al  fected  region.  The  United  States  is 

w<  rld's   largest   sugar   importer;   thus. 

3up[K)rt  legislation  would  have  major 

ions  for  other  sugar  exporting  coun- 

strategric  and  economic  importance 

United  States  including  Brazil,  the 

Argentina.  Thailand  and  Aus- 
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countries  have  already  expressed  to 

very  deep  concern  with  the  pro- 

Ilnited  States  sugar  program. 

Attached  to  this  memorandum  is  a  more 

fact  sheet  outlining  the  effect  of 

support  program  on  the  Caribbe- 

countries. 
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PRELIMINARY  ESTIIHATES  Of  EFFECT  Of  US  SUPPORT  to  your  attention  our  profound  concern  over 

PROGRAM  ON  CARIBBEAN  BASIN  SUGAR  EXPORTS  ^^e  legislative  proposal  H  R    3603.  which 

would  establish  a  new  United  States  sugar 

■^^■-^,^^~~~      r~r  support  price  program.  The  urgency  of  this 

tamimiat/n^m      tamm  gj^yj^tjon  jg  t^at  the  bill  will  very  soon  be 

km^  considered  by  the  full  House  of  Representa- 

"_  tives.  The  proposal  would  support  domestic 

V**                  li^  sugar  prices  by  raising  tariff  rates  and  Im- 

"*">      teM*     ''*^  posing  special  fees  on  imports. 

J^     eqicm    '*iPr'  The  passage  and  implementation  of  this 

gan  legislation    would    have    a    very    troubling 

r  impact  on  our  countries,  bringing  serious 
adverse  effects  in  the  economic,  social  and 

political  spheres.  It  is  because  of  the  seri- 

!313       32  5      $199  °"s"***  °^  ^^^  situation  that  we  have  decld- 

5        30          3  ed  to  bring  the  matter  to  your  Excellency's 

56       271          23  attention,  and  to  request  immediate  assist- 

'IJ       ^A         ?^  ance  to  prevent  this  proposal  from  being 

13       g54          I  adopted.  Our  concerns  are  based  on  the  fol- 

— — lowing  analysis. 

^ In  recent  decades  developing  nations  have 

struggled  continuously  to  improve  the  lives 

23  of  their  citizens  in  economic  terms.  These 

jj- Yi'        13  efforts  have  been  based  principally  on  the 

(I        44         71  maximum  exploitation  of  our  limited  natu- 

29        3S         29  ral   resources,   including   the   climatic   and 

U       159         51  typographical   conditions   that   have   made 

4 possible  the  successful  development  of  agri- 

— — —  cultural  activity.  These  factors  as  well  as 

our  peoples'  desire  for  advancement  and  a 

number  of  costly  investments  in  infrastruc- 

EifBAJADA  DE  LA  REPiTBLicA  DOMiNicANA,  turc  have  generated  sustained  growth  In  the 

Washington,  September  28,  1981.  agricultural  sector,  allowing  each  country  to 

Hon.  Michael  D.  Barnes.  support  domestic  Income  levels  effectively. 

Chairman,  House  Foreign  Affairs,  Subcom-  Agricultural  production,  particularly  sugar, 

miltee  on  Inter-American  Affairs,    709  has  constituted  a  substantial  and  indispen- 

House  Annex  1,  Washington,  D.C.  sable  element  in  the  economic  development 

Dear  Mr.  Barnes:  My  government  is  very  plans  of  the  nations  that  subscribe  to  this 

concerned  over  the  development  of  legisla-  note. 

tion   in  Congress  to  adopt  a  new  United  In  light  of  this  Important  role  for  sugar  in 

States  sugar  price  support  program,  which  our  national  economies,  you  can  appreciate 

would  require  the  imposition  of  higher  tar-  that  the  establishment  of  new  and  higher 

iffs  and  special  fees  on  imported  sugar.  import  fees  and  tariffs  on  sugar  Imports 

My    country,    the    Dominican    RepubUc,  would  have  a  serious  negative  impact  on  the 

which  is  the  largest  and  undoubtedly,  the  normal  development  of  production  in  our 

most  constant  foreign  supplier  of  sugar  to  countries.  An  increase  in  the  unit  price  of 

the  U.S.  is  particularly  hurt  by  measures  of  sugar  will   bring  as   an   Immediate   conse- 

this  nature.  Sugar  exports  account  for  over  quence  a  reduction  In  its  United  States  con- 

40  percent  of  our  foreign  exchange  receipts,  sumption,  and  a  tendency  toward  the  utlli- 

and  in  contrast  to  the  majority  of  other  zation  of  competing  products.  The  normal 

sugar  exporting  countries,  these  exports  are  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 

traded  exclusively  in  the  free-market,  since  and  the  historical  tradition  of  exports  by 

we  are  not  favored  by  any  preferential  trad-  our  nations  to  the  U.S.  market  have  formed 

ing  arrangement,  as  are  the  case  of  Jamaica  a  solid   foundation   of   economic   relations 

and  other  developing  countries  signatories  whose  alteration  or  modification  should  not 

to  the  Lome  Convention,  and  of  Cuba  as  a  be  decided  exclusively  by  one  party, 

member  of  Comecon.  The   adoption   of   new   and   higher   U.S. 

The  security  of  the  Caribbean  depends  to  sugar  import  duties  and  fees  would  seriously 

a  great  extent  on  the  continued  economic  reduce  foreign  currency  earnings  and  se- 

viability  of  the  democracies  in  the  area,  and  verely  pressure  the   balance  of  payments 

certainly  trade,  foreign  private  Investment  and  internal  economies  of  every  one  of  our 

and  the  accompanying  transferral  of  tech-  countries.  Economic  difficulties  always  pro- 

nology  are  far  more  productive  than  govern-  mote  restlessness  and  social  problems,  creat- 

ment  grants  as  means  of  aiding  their  devel-  ing  p>olitical  tensions  which  In  many  cases 

opment.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how.  bring  repression  and  violence.  However,  our 

in  the  face  of  protectionist  policies,  invest-  concern  is  not  a  request  for  economic  or 

ment  can  be  attracted  to  these  non-oil  pro-  social  assistance  but  rather  is  founded  on 

ducing  third  world  countries  that  rely  on  the  belief  that  open  markets  will  make  it 

export  trade  in  commodities,  or  how  their  possible  for  each  nation  to  attain  develop- 

economies  can  survive  these  forces.  ment  based  on  the  efforts  of  its  citizens. 

The  embassies  of  several  Latin  American  which  would  provide  a  Just  distribution  of 

sugar  exporting  nations  have  signed  a  state-  wealth  among  nations.  In  this  light  we  ven- 

ment  to  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  ture  to  point  out  that  the  American  econo- 

requesting  help  in  dealing  with  this  impend-  my    benefits    from    the    products    of    our 

ing  problem.  I  have  enclosed  here  a  copy  of  region,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 

that  statement  in  an  English  translation.  United  States  to  share  in  a  just  equitable 

Very  truly  yours,  manner  in  the  development  of  all  our  na- 

Ratael  Molina  Morillo,  tlons. 

Ambassador.  The  proposed  legislation  currently  being 

Enclosure.  considered  by  Congress  distorts  three  basic 

Excellency:   The   purpose   of  this  note,  policy  tenets  of  the  United  States.  In  the 

signed  by  the  representatives  of  sugar-pro-  first  place,  this  represents  a  change  in  the 

ducing  nations  whose  sugar  exports  are  sold  long-established   policy   of  supporting   the 

to  the  United  States  of  America,  is  to  bring  principles  of  free  trade  among  nations.  The 
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United  States  has  assumed  leadership  in  the 
attempt  to  reduce  tariff  barriers  and  there- 
by Increase  world  trade,  and  also  in  encour- 
aging developing  countries  to  assume  great- 
er responsibilities  in  these  important  ef- 
forte.  This  policy  does  not  correspond  with 
an  increase  in  Import  duties  and  fees  on 
sugar. 

The  second  United  States  policy  affected 
by  the  proposed  legislation  is  the  clear  in- 
tention of  the  United  States  to  assist  the  na- 
tions of  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America 
to  achieve  economic  and  political  stability 
by  means  of  economic  development  stimu- 
lated by  expanded  international  trade  and 
investment  relations.  The  effects  of  this  leg- 
islation would  constitute,  without  a  doubt,  a 
antithesis  of  these  efforts. 

Thirdly,  although  we  do  not  consider  it 
appropriate  to  comment  on  matters  of  inter- 
nal policy  within  the  United  SUtes.  we 
would  like  to  point  out  the  inflationary  ef- 
fecU  that  the  proposed  legislation  would 
have  on  the  American  economy  since  such  a 
development  would  not  be  consonant  with 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment aimed  at  reducing  inflation  and  en- 
couraging  the   economic    growth   of   your 

country.  _,  ^  ^ 

In  view  of  what  we  have  expounded  here, 
we  request  of  your  Excellency  that  repre- 
sentations be  made  to  the  Congress  in  order 
to  defer  a  decision  on  this  matter,  so  that  in 
the  weeks  ahead  each  of  the  nations  sub- 
scribing to  this  note  may  defend  with  more 
data  and  specific  analyses  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual situations  the  adverse  effecte  which 
the  proposed  legislation  would  produce. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity.  Excellency, 
to  convey  to  you  once  again  our  best  wishes. 

Association   or   American   Cham- 
bers   or    Commerce    in    Latin 

A.MERICA 

Washington,  B.C.,  October  6,  198L 
To:  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
From:     Alexander    Perry.    Jr..     president. 

AACCLA. 
Re:     American    Chambers    of    Commerce 
oppose    proposed    sugar    price   support 
program  In  H.R.  3603. 
The  American  chambers  of  commerce  in 
Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador.  Panama,  the  Do- 
minican   Republic,    Guatemala.    Nicaragua. 
Brazil  and  Argentina  requested  that  the  at- 
tached telexes  be  forwarded  to  members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  These 
American  chamber  presidents  want  you  to 
know  that  they  oppose  those  provisions  in 
H.R.    3603    which   would   establish   a   new 
sugar  price  supp)ort  program. 

They  are  concerned  about  the  adverse 
economic  impact  that  higher  tariffs  and 
import  fees  would  have  on  the  countries  in 
which  they  operate.  In  particular,  chambers 
in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  American 
region  believe  that  a  price  support  program 
would  undermine  the  Administration's  well- 
intentioned  Caribbean  Basin  Plan,  which  is 
designed  to  promote  economic  development 
as  a  means  to  achieve  political  stability. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  very  few  exports  in 
which  these  countries  have  a  competitive 
advantage.  A  price  support  program  would 
weaken  their  competitive  position  and 
would  lead  to  lower  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings which  traditionally  are  used  to  pur- 
chase U.S.  goods  and  services. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  chambers  and 
AACCLA.  I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  oppose 
the  establishment  of  a  sugar  price  support 
program.  It  would  be  against  the  U.S.  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade,  distort  U.S.  domestic 


prices  to  the  disadvantage  of  American  con- 
sumers and  discriminate  against  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  hemisphere. 

Dominicans  Admonish  Bosh  on  Sugar 

(By  Jo  Thomas) 
Santo  Dominoo.  Dominican  Republic.  Oc- 
tober 12.— Vice  President  Bush,  on  a  three- 
day  visit  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  went 
before  a  joint  session  of  the  Dominican  Na- 
tional Assembly  today  with  a  speech  casti- 
gating President  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba  and 
warning  of  the  dangers  of  Cuban  and  Soviet 
expansionism. 

Before  he  could  deliver  it.  however,  the 
presidents  of  both  the  Dominican  Senate 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  instead  of  de- 
livering the  predictable  flowery  introduc- 
tions, made  impassioned  speeches  on  the 
dangers  of  measures  now  before  the  United 
SUtes  Congress.  These,  while  protecting 
United  States  sugar  producers,  would  harm 
the  Dominican  economy. 

"Every  hard-won  advance  we  have  made 
toward  the  exercise  of  democracy  in  the  last 
15  years."  said  Senator  Helvion  A.  Rodri- 
guez, president  of  the  Senate,  "would  be  se- 
riously menaced  by  a  misfortune  in  our 
economy  such  as  the  one  now  predicted,  and 
the  economy  will  not  survive  the  eventual 
bankruptcy  of  the  sugar  industry. " 

"Economic  anarchy  represents  a  political 
danger,"  said  Hatuey  Decamps,  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  "The  small  na- 
tions of  the  Caribbean  aspire  to  survive,  to 
assure  their  peoples  a  quality  of  life  a  little 
better  than  what  they  have,  reducing  the 
degree  of  social  injustice  that  prevails  in  the 
great  majority  of  our  nations." 

MILITARY  PRESENCE  QUESTIONED 

"The  peoples  of  the  Caribbean,"  he  con- 
tinued, "don't  aspire  to  the  role  of  great 
powers  or  to  divide  the  world  into  zones  of 
influence.  The  military  presence  of  one  or 
another  great  power,  transforming  the  Car- 
ibbean into  a  battlefield,  is  a  phenomenon 
we  question,  because  we've  suffered  the 
fruits  of  such  situations." 

Vice  President  Bush  had  come  with  a  pre- 
pared speech  criticizing  Cuban  meddling  in 
Central  America  and  the  Soviet  interven- 
tion in  Afghanistan  while  praising  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  where  the  United  States 
intervened  with  marines  in  1965.  as  a  shin- 
ing example  of  "the  cause  of  democracy." 
He  added  a  promise  to  take  up  the  problem 
of  Dominican  sugar  producers  with  Mr. 
Reagan  when  he  returns  to  Washington. 

The  public  pleas  of  the  legislative  leaders, 
Mr.  Bush  said,  echoed  similar  sentiments 
expressed  In  private  talks  yesterday  with 
the  Dominican  President,  Antonio  Guzmftn 
Femftndez,  and  with  business  leaders  today. 

"I  hope."  Mr.  Bush  said,  'that  out  of  this 
understanding  we  can  effect  the  results  that 
have  been  called  for." 

SPECTATORS  ARE  SPARSE 

Mr.  Bush's  fact-finding  and  good-will  visit 
comes  at  a  time  of  political  controversy  and 
speculation  as  the  nation  prepares  to  elect  a 
successor  to  President  GuzmAn.  Policemen 
and  soldiers  lined  the  streets  of  the  capital 
to  Insure  the  Vice  President's  security,  but 
the  spectators  who  gathered  along  Mr. 
Bush's  route  were  sparse  and  quiet.  It  was 
sugar,  rather  than  politics,  that  seemed  to 
arouse  passion. 

Dominican  sugar  producers  sell  98  percent 
of  their  $500  million  crop  in  the  United 
States.  The  industry  produces  50  percent  of 
the  nation's  foreign  exchange,  provides 
85,000  jobs  and  indirectly  employs  500,000 
of  the  nation's  five  million  citizens. 
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Legislation  approved  by  the  United  States 
Senate  and  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  establish  price  support  pro- 
grams for  domestic  sugar  growers.  These 
supports  would  be  accompanied  either  by 
restrictions  on  imports  with  tariffs  or  by 
loans  to  growers,  with  their  crops  held  as  se- 
curity in  the  hope  that  they  could  be  sold 
for  higher  prices  later. 

If  the  sugar  of  foreign  producers  is  subject 
to  higher  tariffs,  they  will  have  to  drop 
their  prices  to  remain  competitive.  Cesar 
Garcia,  finance  director  of  the  Dominican 
State  Sugar  Council,  said  in  an  Interview 
this  afternoon. 

PLAN  CALLED  "NOT  LOGICAL" 

"In  a  few  words."  he  said,  "we  are  financ- 
ing the  American  market.  It's  not  logical." 

With  world  sugar  prices  already  plunging, 
further  reductions  In  the  nation's  income 
from  su;,^r  will  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Mr.  Garcia  said. 

Cuba,  the  Caribbean's  largest  sugar  pro- 
ducer, has  a  subsidized  market  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Decamps  told  the  Vice  President 
today.  The  small  English-speaking  islands 
seU  their  sugar  in  the  European  Common 
Market.  But  the  Dominican  RepubUc  is 
"almost  without  alternatives  to  the  United 
States  market." 

"Countries  of  high  consumption  and  great 
economic  resources  should  not  erect  protec- 
tionist tariffs  against  producers  in  our  small 
nations. "  he  said.  "On  the  contrary,  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  small  nations,  rich 
nations  should  accept  the  principle  of  pref- 
erences." 

Vice  President  Bush  responded  in  his 
speech  by  saying"  that  "the  best  way  Ameri- 
cans can  help  is  by  putting  our  own  econom- 
ic house  in  order. 

"There  are  some  who  say  the  United 
States  isn't  concerned  about  third  world 
problems,"  Mr.  Bush  said.  That  isn't  true. 
What  is  true  is  that  President  Reagan  rec- 
ognizes that  only  if  America's  economy  is 
healthy  are  we  in  a  position  to  assist  other 
countries— that  is  a  fact  of  life  that  is  Irrefu- 
table." 

Bush  Hears  Some  Dominicans'  Barbs  on 

U.S.  Economic  Policy 

(By  Christopher  Dickey) 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Repubuc,  Oc- 
tober 12.— While  leftist  protesters  were  con- 
tained by  a  massive  military  presence  in  the 
streets.  Vice  President  George  Bush  today 
was  confronted  by  pointed  verbal  attacks  on 
U.S.  policy  by  some  Dominican  officials. 

In  a  sp)eech  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
Dominican  legislature.  Bush  outlined  the 
Soviet  and  Cuban  threat  to  developing 
countries  in  the  Caribbean  and  said  that 
"the  particular  danger  we  in  this  hemi- 
sphere face  is  this:  a  totalitarianism  that 
has  to  expand." 

But  the  Dominican  leaders  Bush  has  met 
since  his  arrival  yesterday  repeatedly  have 
told  him  that  the  biggest  danger  now  faced 
by  the  Dominican  Republic's  three-year-old 
democracy  is  economic. 

Sugar  is  the  country's  primary  export,  ac- 
counting for  roughly  50  percent  of  its  gross 
national  product,  and  80  percent  of  its  sugar 
exports  go  to  the  United  SUtes.  The  U.S. 
Congress  is  considering  a  ievel  of  domestic 
price  supports  for  American  sugar  producers 
that  would,  under  current  law,  effectively 
impose  a  50  percent  tariff  on  sugar  imports. 

This,  combined  with  already  low  world 
sugar  prices  and  devasuting  increases  In 
energy  costs,  forbodes  doom  for  the  Domini- 
can economy. 
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While  Itesident  Antonio  Guzm&n.  who 
met  with  Bush  for  an  hour  today,  has 
voiced  thi  same  concerns,  he  said  he  had 
asked  the;  United  States  for  Washington's 
close  cooperation  to  prevent  social  conflicts 
from  tunllng  into  violence.  He  described 
such  sociw  conflicts  as  "at  times  generated 
by  econoEolc  pressures." 

Chamber  of  Deputies  President  Hatuey  de 
Camps,  a  jeader  of  the  more  liberal  wing  of 
Guzman  Si  Democratic  Revolutionary  Party 
that  Is  currently  challenging  the  presidents 
choice  foi  his  successor  in  elections  next 
spring,  put  the  situation  in  starker  terms. 

"The  protective  measures  adopted  by  the 
United  Sttites  against  imported  sugar,  to- 
gether wi^h  a  policy  of  high  interest  rates, 
constitute!  the  most  important  cause  for  the 
fall  of  out  sugar  price,  which  means  a  blow 
without  pfecedent  to  the  Dominican  econo- 
my." de  Champs  said  in  a  speech  before  the 
legislature. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba,  de  Champs  said  that  the  Soviets  pay  a 
consistent;  40  cents  a  pound  for  Cuban  sugar 
and  Cubatis  buy  Soviet  oil  for  about  $12  a 
barrel,  wliile  the  United  States  imposes  a 
tax  on  EKjninican  sugar,  which  only  brings 
about  12  dents  on  the  current  world  market. 
MeanwhU^.  Santo  Domingo  has  to  buy  oil 
at  almost  $35  dollars  a  barrel.  What  Soviet 
aid  has  dckie  for  Cuba  from  this  perspective 
is  make  iti  the  biggest,  most  effective  com- 
petitor in  the  regional  sugar  market. 

English-speaking  Caribbean  nations  have 
worked  oUt  special  arrangements  with  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  European  Commu- 
nity, but  the  Dominican  Republic  remains 
faithful  ta  the  United  States— and  suffers  as 
a  result.   1 

De  Caraps  openly  questioned  why  the 
United  States  and  other  large  consumers  in 
the  region  cannot,  or  wlU  not.  try  to  assure 
a  stable  market  to  their  allies. 

Despite  the  Reagan  administration's  con- 
sistent claim  that  the  best  solution  for  the 
world's  e<ionomlc  problems  is  to  cure  the 
current  sickness  of  the  American  economy, 
de  Campi  said  flatly  that  the  economic 
crisis  of  the  highly  developed,  capitalist 
United  States  simply  "does  not  have  the 
same  roots  and  solutions"  as  that  of  an  un- 
derdeveloped country  like  the  Dominican 
Republic  fiith  limited  resources,  facing  un- 
precedented capital  flight  and  a  vast  poor 
population  reaching  "uncontrollable  propor- 
tions." 

Helvio  4-  Rodriguez,  president  of  the  Do- 
minican Senate,  explained  what  the  £>omin- 
icans  wan^:  preferential  treatment,  includ- 
ing an  an^iual  quota  of  800,000  tons  of  Do- 
minican sUgar  at  a  price  similar  to  that 
given  domestic  U.S.  producers. 

In  apparent  response  to  Dominican  con- 
cerns, Bujh  offered  a  slight  change  in  his 
prepared  text  to  say  that  once  he  finishes 
his  trip,  wfiich  goes  on  Tuesday  to  Colombia 
and  Brazii  he  will  discuss  sugar  "in  person 
with  the  president  of  the  United  States." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemap  from  California  (Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY)  ha$  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  and 
by  unaninous  consent,  Mr.  Dymally 
was  alloM^ed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  de]  l/  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gaentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  to  correct  that  which  the  gen- 
tleman f-om  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes) 
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has  quoted.  It  is  not  a  communication 
from  the  State  Department  to  the 
Congress  or  to  him,  but  it  is  an  inter- 
office memo  from  one  bureau  of  the 
State  Department  to  another  bureau 
of  the  State  Department.  It  is  not  a 
direct  communication  from  the  State 
Department  on  the  position  of  the 
State  Department.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
whoever  wrote  that  has  the  facts  and 
figures  wrong.  If  it  were  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  persons  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, I  would  say  they  are  wrong  alto- 
gether, but  that  is  not  the  position  of 
the  State  Department;  it  is,  rather,  an 
interoffice  memo. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  requesting  information.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  in  response  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State— and  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct  in 
this — enclosing  an  internal  State  De- 
partment memorandimi.  But  it  was 
sent  to  me  in  response  to  my  request 
of  the  position  of  the  State  E>epart- 
ment  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Just  in  an  effort  to  clarify  the  collo- 
quy that  has  just  taken  place,  I  have  a 
copy  here  of  a  memorandum  dated  Oc- 
tober 5,  1981,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
same  memorandum  that  has  earlier 
been  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  assure  the 
Members  that  this  does  not  represent 
the  position  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. I  can  assure  the  Members  that 
this  is  nothing  more  than  what  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  sug- 
gested. It  is  an  interoffice  memoran- 
dimi and  does  not  represent  the  posi- 
tion of  this  administration. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield,  it  was  sent  to  me 
in  response  to  my  specific  request  for 
the  views  of  the  State  Department  on 
this  issue. 

I  have  also  had  nimierous  telephone 
conversations  with  very  high  ranking 
people  in  the  administration  urging 
me  to  be  sure  to  raise  these  issues  in 
the  debate  so  all  our  colleagues  are 
aware  of  the  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions of  the  action  we  are  taking 
today. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  one 
of  the  persons  who  apparently  wrote 
this  memorandum,  one  Robert  Hor- 
mats,  was  the  principal  architect  of 
the  grain  embargo  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  we  do  not  need  him  dictat- 
ing sugar  policy  here  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  to  strike  the  sugar 
section  from  this  bill.  My  colleagues 
and  I  from  sugar-producing  areas  were 
successful  in  incorporating  the  lan- 
guage of  our  bill  as  a  separate  title  set- 
ting up  a  loan  program  for  sugar.  We 
helped  convince  the  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees that  a  nonrecourse  loan  pro- 
gram for  sugar,  covering  the  crop 
years  1982  through  1985,  is  essential 
for  consumers  as  well  as  producers. 

What  the  opponents  of  our  sugar 
program  seem  to  forget  is  that  at  least 
since  1934,  it  has  been  formal  U.S.  na- 
tional policy  that  domestic  U.S.  farm- 
ers shaU  annually  produce  50  to  60 
percent  of  our  Nation's  sugar  needs. 
This  bill  simply  provides  the  mecha- 
nisms to  insure  that  this  national 
policy  continues  by  allowing  farmers 
to  provide  the  sugar  without  being 
helplessly  exposed  to  the  imcontrolla- 
ble  hazards  of  a  world  sugar  market 
supplied  exclusively  by  exporters  oper- 
ating under  foreign  goverrmient-assist- 
ed  sugar  programs. 

If  we  are  to  terminate  or  change  our 
national  sugar  policy,  our  farmers  de- 
serve proper  notice,  not  merciless  slow 
strangulation  from  vacillating  year-to- 
year  uncertainty  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

After  all,  sugar  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
major  crops.  It  ranks  10th  in  terms  of 
acreage  and  even  higher  In  dollars  re- 
turned to  the  farm  economy.  We  have 
nonrecourse  loan  programs  for  most 
major  crops.  Sugar  deserves  the  same 
consideration. 

It  has  been  charged  that  this  is  a 
provision  to  benefit  the  large  sugar 
conglomerates.  The  critics  convenient- 
ly overlook  the  fact  that  as  many  as 
100,000  farmers  and  ranchers  are  di- 
rectly dependent  on  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  for  their  livelihood. 
The  conglomerates  get  paid  for  proc- 
essing, not  for  growing.  The  cane  and 
beet  sugar  growers  get  paid  for  what 
they  produce. 

Many  of  them  live  in  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Nebraska.  In  1980  they  pro- 
duced 1,777,000  tons  of  sugar  beets. 
This  production  was  sixth  highest  in 
the  Nation,  making  the  sugar  beet 
crop  a  vital  part  of  the  farm  income 
upon  which  the  economy  of  the  State 
depends. 

Those  who  would  seek  to  delete  the 
sugar  section  from  the  farm  bill  are 
intent  upon  making  this  Nation  a 
"have  not"  nation  as  far  as  sugar  is 
concerned.  We  are  presently  the  only 
major  sugar  producer  that  does  not 
have  a  legislatively  mandated  sugar 
program.  Without  this  protection, 
there  soon  may  be  one  less  sugar-pro- 
ducing nation.  We  see  the  evidence  of 
a  steady  loss  of  sugar  processing 
plants  as  the  industry  is  asked  to  con- 
tinue its  operation  without  a  sugar 
program. 


Without  our  domestic  producers,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  import  all  of  the 
sugar  we  use.  Presently,  domestic  pro- 
ducers meet  about  half  our  needs.  The 
rest  is  bought  on  the  so-called  world 
market.  That  market  is  volatile  and 
unstable.  In  the  absence  of  a  dependa- 
ble domestic  industry  we  could  find 
otirselves  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  in- 
terests who  could  manipulate  the 
market  for  their  own  gain.  We  need 
look  back  no  further  than  1974  for  a 
clue  as  to  what  can  happen  when  we 
are  not  fortified  with  a  viable  pro- 
gram. The  price  of  sugar  on  the  gro- 
cer's shelves  reached  at  least  45  cents 
a  pound. 

The  chances  of  this  happening  again 
are  greater  by  far  without  a  program 
for  our  domestic  producers.  When  it 
does,  we  will  have  more  "have  nots" 
among  the  consumers  who  will  not  be 
able  to  purchase  sugar  at  inflated 
prices. 

Our  past  experience  has  shown  that 
sugar  prices  are  more  stable  and  rea- 
sonable in  the  United  States  when  a 
domestic  program  is  in  effect.  You 
need  only  look  at  the  years  1934 
through  1973  when  a  sugar  act  was  in 
force  to  see  the  consistent  stability 
compared  to  1975  through  1976  when 
we  had  no  program  and  saw  the  do- 
mestic price  double.  For  3  years.  1977, 
1978.  and  1979,  a  sugar  loan  program 
was  operating.  The  average  price 
during  these  years  was  about  half 
what  it  was  in  1980  when  no  loan  pro- 
gram was  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  appear  to  be 
clear  that  the  best  possible  arrange- 
ment for  consumers  and  producers 
alike  is  a  nonrecourse  loan  program 
for  sugar  as  incorporated  in  the  lan- 
guage of  H.R.  3603. 

Despite  the  propaganda  to  the  con- 
trary, this  is  not  a  costly  giveaway.  In- 
stead, experience  has  shown  that  little 
of  the  sugar  under  the  loan  program  is 
forfeited,  and  even  when  it  is,  the 
Government  has  been  able  to  not  only 
recoup  its  investment  but  to  realize  a 
profit  on  it  as  well. 

The  overriding  necessity,  as  I  see  it, 
is  to  insure  that  consumers  and  manu- 
facturers have  a  dependable  supply  of 
sugar,  reasonably  priced,  and  available 
when  needed.  We  can  have  that  insur- 
ance by  making  sure  we  have  a  viable 
industry  of  domestic  producers. 

It  will  survive  under  the  loan  pro- 
gram outlined  in  this  bill.  So  we  must 
not  give  in  to  the  pressure  to  disman- 
tle the  sugar  industry  In  the  United 
States  for  any  fleeting  price  advantage 
we  might  gain  on  the  world  market.  I 
assure  you  such  an  advantage  will  not 
last  long.  It  never  has  and  none  of  us 
should  count  on  it. 

We  must  defeat  the  amendment  to 
delete  the  sugar  section.  I  respectfully 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting 
against  the  amendment. 


Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding,  and  I  will  not  take  a  lot  of 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  debate  this  im- 
portant provision  of  the  1981  farm  bill, 
I  want  to  offer  to  my  colleagues  some 
important  facts  about  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  which  imderlines  the 
need  for  a  loan  program.  Consider: 

Sugar  is  a  major  U.S.  crop.  It  ranks 
10th  in  terms  of  acreage  and  will  rank 
6th  or  7th  in  dollar  income  to  the 
farmer  for  the  1980  sugar  producing 
year. 

Nearly  100,000  Americans  are  direct- 
ly dependent  on  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry for  their  livelihood;  and 

No  alternative  crop  would  produce 
equivalent  food  or  fiber  nor  provide  as 
many  jobs  as  does  sugar  in  the  areas 
where  it  is  produced. 

Aside  from  the  tremendous  loss  of 
economic  resources  which  may  result 
if  the  sugar  loan  program  is  defeated, 
there  are  some  national  economic 
issues  at  stake.  With  no  sugar  pro- 
gram, we  are  at  the  hands  of  other  na- 
tions who  may  choose  to  raise  their 
prices  at  whim— like  OPEC  has  manip- 
ulated the  price  of  oil.  If  we  allowed 
sugar  production  to  faU  in  this  coun- 
try, producers  would  be  forced  out  of 
business  and  consumers  would  face 
higher  prices  for  the  commodity. 
Again,  consider: 

For  every  pound  of  U.S.  sugar  pro- 
duced, the  money  remains  in  this 
country,  benefiting  the  overall  econo- 
my. Purchases  of  foreign  sugar  exacer- 
bate the  country's  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit; 

The  USDA  reports  that  had  there 
been  no  U.S.  sugar  industry  during  the 
most  recent  worldwide  shortage,  the 
world  price  of  sugar  would  have  been 
increased  several  hundred  percent. 

The  top  13  sugar  exporters  ship 
about  80  percent  of  the  sugar  entering 
world  trade,  numt>ers  nearly  identical 
to  the  oil  situation;  and 

A  world  free  market  does  not  exist 
for  sugar.  There  is  neither  price  com- 
petition nor  stability  for  consumers 
imder  the  current  situation. 

Now,  let  us  consider  what  this  legis- 
lation does.  It  provides  a  loan  program 
for  sugar  producers  so  they— and  con- 
sumers—will not  be  at  the  whim  of  ex- 
treme price  fluctuations.  But,  aside 
from  the  economic  factors  which  make 
this  program  a  necessity,  sugar  should 
be  treated  like  all  the  other  commod- 
ities for  which  Govenmient  has 
helped  to  stabilize  the  markets.  I 
would  point  to  the  following: 

A  loan  program  covering  sugar  crops 
would  not  t)e  a  departure  from  pro- 
grams covering  other  commodities  and 


is  justified  by  the  same  reasoning  as 
applied  to  other  support  programs; 

A  loan  program  for  sugar  would  not 
require  set-asides;  would  not  require 
direct  payments;  would  not  require 
onfarm  storage;  would  not  accumulate 
a  burdensome  surplus;  would  not 
impose  marketing  costs  on  Govern- 
ment; 

A  nonrecourse  loan  program  would 
benefit  consumers  by  helping  to  stabi- 
lize the  price  of  sugar  while  assuring 
adequate  supplies; 

A  loan  program  would  allow  indus- 
trial users  of  sugar  to  plan  ahead  for 
their  production  of  consumer  goods; 
and 

Other  products,  which  this  Nation 
has  deemed  strategically  important, 
have  policies  set  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  insiu-e  a  viable  domes- 
tic industry.  These  products  include 
steel,  chemicals,  and  textiles.  Sugar 
should  be  included  in  this  group. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  should 
carefully  look  at  this  sugar  loan  pro- 
gram, reflecting  upon  the  comments 
I've  made,  and  elect  to  support  it.  If 
we  do  not,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
producers  will  be  forced  out  of  the 
business  because  of  market  instability, 
and  American  consumers  will  end  up 
with  a  higher  bill  for  sugar  purchases. 

I  would  like  to  thank,  at  this  time, 
the  sugar  beet  farmers  of  my  district 
for  their  help  and  direction  on  this 
issue,  especially  the  Southern  Minne- 
sota Sugar  Cooperative  for  their  help 
in  obtaining  the  facts  I  have  presented 
here. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

We  are  discussing  the  farm  bill,  and 
every  time  we  do  discuss  a  farm  bill  we 
have  various  spokesmen  for  agricul- 
ture. Now  we  are  talking  about  what  is 
good  for  the  consumer  and  what  is 
good  for  the  producer  of  sugar,  and  we 
have  such  experts  on  that  as  profes- 
sional consumer  groups,  senior  citizen 
groups,  David  Stockman,  and  now 
some  feUow  named  Hormats  from  the 
State  Department. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  very  best  people  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know  about  sugar  are  the 
people  who  grow  it,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues  that  in  1979  we 
lost  49  percent  more  acreage  in  sugar 
production  in  Kansas. 

It  is  a  question  of  who  produces  the 
sugar.  These  farm  families  want  to 
produce  the  sugar.  They  will  stabilize 
the  market.  These  farm  families  do 
not  want  to  play  consumer  leapfrog,  as 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  has  suggested,  and  hop  in 
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ifsue,  the  sugar  loan  program, 
portrayed    as    a   consumer 
farmer  issue.  The  U.S.  sugar  in- 
a  $10  billion  industry  that 
100,000  Americans.  Yet  the 
vho  will  produce  sugar  for  the 
foreign  producers  or  these 
,000  farm  families.  Every  time 
been  congressional  action  to 
with  sugar  legislation  the  cost 
(Consumer  has  gone  up.  For  in- 
n  1973,  the  existing  sugar  leg- 
expired    and    by    1974    sugar 
•cached    record    high     levels, 
the  1977-79  period,  Mr.  de  la 
sugar  program  took  effect  and 
;es  stabilized.   In    1980.   the 
expired    and    sugar    prices 
(  arlier  this  year  to  nearly  the 
.„..  levels  of  1974. 
ically,  every  time  Congress  has 
with   sugar  support   pro- 
price  of  sugar  has  gone  up 
in  erratic  and  unpredictable 
[t  is  unfair  to  the  consumer 
producer  to  suffer  the  world 
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like  to  point  out  one  more 
colleagues  from  the  North- 
that    consumers    benefit 
large  volume  of  imports  of 
sugar  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  Northeastern  area  of  the 
fj— one  which  is  dominated  by 
sugar— the   cost   to   the   con- 
3   2.6   cents   a  pound   greater 
s  in  the  Western  and  Midwest- 
where  we  have  adequate 


reg  ons 
product  on. 

In  clo  iing,  I  suggest  that  it  is  imper- 
ative tliat  we  provide  the  American 
sugar  ir  dustry  with  a  consistent  sugar 
policy.  The  loan  provision  contained 
within  this  legislation  does  just  that  at 
no  cost  to  the  Government.  The  loan 
program  is  a  much  needed  program  if 
we  are  ,o  prevent  the  American  sugar 
industry  from  foreign  domination. 

D  1530 
TTEN.  I  move  to  strike  the 
number  of  words. 
(Chairman,    my    experience    as 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
through   the   years  has  in- 
my   appreciation  of  the  fact 
is  a  big  country  and  we  are 
together. 
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I  keep  hearing  about  taxpayers— 
that  is  all  of  us.  And  I  hear  about  con- 
sumers—that is  all  of  us. 

In  this  time  of  trouble  throughout 
the  world,  it  strikes  me  that  we  should 
want  to  be  self-sufficient  in  every  way 
that  we  can  be.  I  think  that  applies  to 
sugar.  I  am  willing  to  trust  my  friends 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  who 
have  worked  out  the  figures  in  this 
bill.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  sugar  in- 
dustry, we  have  to  be  able  to  supply 
the  raw  commodity  to  refineries. 
These  refineries  will  not  be  provided 
unless  we  have  farmers  who  go  into 
the  production  of  sugar,  and  unless  re- 
finers can  see  that  these  farmers  will 
be  able  to  profitably  produce  sugar 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Today's  farmer  must  invest  as  much 
as  $350,000  to  $500,000  to  acquire  the 
assets  needed  to  begin  farming.  The 
largest  expense  item  would  be  the 
down  payment  of  around  $250,000—25 
percent  is  needed  to  get  a  more  favor- 
able interest  rate.  In  addition,  $100,000 
to  $150,000  would  be  needed  for  items 
such  as  equipment  used  and  living  ex- 
penses. 

In  addition,  the  average  farmer  must 
be  prepared  to  continue  to  invest  large 
amounts  each  year  in  farm  labor,  in 
fuel  for  tractors  and  other  equipment, 
in  equipment  maintenance  and  re- 
placement—as well  as  in  seeds,  fertiliz- 
ers, pesticides,  and  other  items  neces- 
sary to  plant  and  cultivate  his  crop. 
He  must  also  have  enough  money  to 
pay  taxes  on  his  greatly  inflated  land 
values,  and  to  pay  for  hie  mortgage. 

The  total  investment  in  farm  assets 
on  January  1,  1981,  is  estimated  to  be 
about  $1  trillion.  Ten  years  ago,  farm 
assets  were  one-third  of  this  amount. 
Even  allowing  for  inflation,  the  invest- 
ment in  farm  assets  has  grown  nearly 
200  percent  in  the  past  decade.  So,  we 
are  having  fewer  and  fewer  farmers. 

In  addition,  I  am  advised  that  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  all  farmers 
must  borrow  for  production  purposes. 
Furthermore,  the  average  production 
loan  is  approximately  $78,000  and  the 
average  interest  rate  is  over  14  percent 
and  in  some  cases  over  20  percent.  In 
1981  farmers  will  have  to  pay  over  $10 
billion  in  interest  costs  alone.  When 
these  costs  are  coupled  with  today's 
low  commodity  prices— reportedly  the 
lowest  in  50  years  on  a  parity  basis- 
most  farmers  will  have  great  difficulty 
remaining  in  business.  I  have  figures 
from  my  own  State  that  show  that 
every  county  in  the  State  is  delinquent 
in  its  loans  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. It  shows  that  the  farm- 
ers are  not  getting  a  sufficient  amount 
to  stay  in  business.  We  do  not  produce 
any  sugar  in  my  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  any  of  the  things  I 
read  in  the  paper  about  instability 
throughout  the  world  are  true,  it  is 
time  we  gave  some  thought  to  being 
self-sufficient.  Sugar  is  one  of  those 


areas  where  we  should  give  that 
thought. 

What  is  disturbing  to  me  is  the  divi- 
sion that  is  being  driven  by  thinking 
of  one  commodity  against  another. 

The  ingenuity,  dedication,  and  even 
sacrifice  of  those  engaged  in  food  and 
fiber  production  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  improvement  of 
farm  equipment  and  other  farm 
inputs,  have  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  most  abundant  agricultur- 
al supply  system  in  history.  USDA  es- 
timates indicate  that  one  farmworker 
provides  enough  food  and  fiber  for 
about  60  people  today,  compared  with 
only  29  people  10  years  ago. 

American  agriculture  has  not  only 
provided  food  for  the  consumers  of 
the  world,  but  it  has  made  possible  ex- 
traordinary advancements  in  humari 
endeavor.  It  has  freed  96  percent  of 
the  American  people  from  a  subsist- 
ence existence.  It  has  permitted  the 
development  of  the  most  advanced  im- 
plements of  transportation,  communi- 
cation, medical  science  and  other  es- 
sentials of  life.  It  has  enabled  man  to 
walk  on  the  Moon  and  to  explore  the 
outer  reaches  of  the  universe. 

In  addition,  the  value  of  agricultural 
exports  totaled  $41  billion  in  1980,  and 
is  expected  to  reach  $49  billion  in 
1981,  enough  to  finance  better  than 
half  of  the  total  U.S.  petroleum  im- 
ports during  the  same  period.  With  4 
percent  of  our  people  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  enabling  the  rest  of  us  to  dc 
all  these  other  things,  with  4  percent 
supplying  this  very  base  for  our  world 
trade,  I  think  it  is  high  time  we  begin 
to  pull  our  forces  together  and  keep 
this  wonderful  standard  of  living  we 
have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  worried  about 
this,  that,  and  the  other.  But  I  am 
saying  to  you  in  this  particular  area, 
and  in  others,  we  had  better  give  some 
attention  to  self-sufficiency. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  another 
very  important  consideration.  We  talk 
about  what  we  pay  the  farmers.  Did 
you  know  that  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture figures  show  that  the  farmer's 
share  of  the  consumer  food  dollar  has 
declined  through  the  years,  as  farm 
prices  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  cost  of  producing  food.  "They  indi- 
cate that  the  49  percent  of  the  food 
dollar  received  by  farmers  in  1951  has 
declined  to  37  percent  today. 

USDA  figures  show  further  that  the 
marketing  bill  for  food  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  increased 
from  $61.7  billion  in  1967  to  $140.5  bil- 
lion ui  1978,  an  increase  of  128  per- 
cent. In  1980,  farm  value  went  up  only 
1.7  percent,  while  marketing  costs 
went  up  4.3  percent.  U.S.  marketing 
firms  tripled  their  profits  during  this 
period. 

In  1980.  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
increased  13.5  percent  as  compared  to 
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3.3  percent  in  1972.  Housing  went  up 

15.7  percent,  transportation  went  up 

17.8  percent,  medical  care  went  up  10.9 
percent,  and  food  marketing  and  im- 
ported foods  went  up  9.2  percent.  The 
farm  value  of  food  went  up  only  5.4 
percent,  from  one-half  to  one-third  of 
the  increase  for  all  other  items. 

USDA  studies  also  show  that  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  farm  inputs  have 
grown  at  about  double  the  rate  for 
prices  received  for  farm  crops  and  live- 
stock products.  Prices  received  by 
farmers  in  1980  were  245  percent, 
using  1967  as  base,  compared  with  179 
percent  in  1973.  Prices  paid  by  farmers 
in  1980  were  280  percent  of  1967,  com- 
pared with  144  percent  in  1973.  While 
prices  received  during  this  period  went 
up  66  percentage  points,  prices  paid  in- 
creased 136  points.  While  prices  re- 
ceived exceeded  prices  paid  by  a 
margin  of  35  points  in  1973.  this  rela- 
tionship completely  reversed  itself  by 
1980. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  do 
not  happen  to  farm,  whether  we  are 
discussing  peanuts  or  sugar  or  the 
other  commodities,  we  had  better  keep 
those  folks  who  are  in  that  business 
working  or  we  will  go  hungry. 

I  just  would  hope  that  we  would  quit 
referring  to  this  commodity  against 
that  one.  Again  I  would  ask.  Do  you 
realize  that  industry  and  labor  are  get- 
ting a  bigger  and  bigger  share  of  the 
consumer  dollar,  leaving  the  farmer 
less  and  less.  What  the  farmer  buys, 
he  has  to  buy  at  retail  prices.  What  he 
sells  is  for  wholesale. 

It  is  clear  that  the  share  of  the  con- 
sumer dollar  which  goes  to  industry 
and  labor  is  growing  with  each  passing 
year.  Because  the  consumer  dollar 
does  not  also  grow,  it  is  clear  that  the 
farmer's  share  of  the  dollar  becomes 
less  and  less.  As  but  one  example  of 
this  phenomenon,  the  productivity  of 
American  agriculture  has  resulted,  in 
large  part,  from  the  replacement  of 
manual  farm  labor  by  sophisticated 
machinery— but  the  high  cost  of 
owning  and  operating  this  machinery 
reflects  the  increased  share  of  the 
dollar  which  has  already  gone  to  in- 
dustry and  labor.  They  are  the  ones 
that  we  are  really  subsidizing.  But  the 
farmer  is  tagged  with  the  price,  be- 
cause we  must  give  it  to  him  after  in- 
dustry and  labor  have  already  gotten 
it  from  the  consumer  dollar. 

So,  let  us  pull  together  on  this.  Not 
just  this  one  item,  but  on  this  entire 
bill.  The  instability  facing  this  world 
right  now  dictates  that  we  do  need  to 
be  self-sufficient. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  sugar  provision  as  contained  in 
H.R.  3603.  History  has  shown  that 
past  sugar  programs  have  assured  the 
consumer  a  stable  price  and  a  stable 
return  to  the  sugar  farmer.  From  1974 


to  1976.  and  again  1980-81  when  there 
were  no  sugar  programs,  prices  fluctu- 
ated wildly.  These  radical  price  swings 
did  not  make  the  consumer  happy,  the 
grower  happy,  or  make  any  major 
sugar  users  happy.  You  have  all  heard 
arguments  on  what  this  program  will 
cost  the  consumer  and  the  Govern- 
ment. These  are  false  claims.  During 
the  1977-78  program,  the  Government 
actually  made  $67  million  from  the 
sugar  program.  The  consumer  benefit- 
ed from  stable  prices,  rather  than  the 
wild  fluctuations  that  created  buying 
sprees— sprees  that  occur  at  the  top  of 
the  market  as  well  as  the  bottom.  The 
sugar  industry  is  seeking  nothing  more 
than  a  policy  which  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  this  crop.  Sugar  ranks 
10th  in  terms  of  planted  acreage  in 
the  United  States,  5th  in  tonnage,  and 
6th  in  dollar  returns  to  the  farmer. 
And  the  farmers  are  forced  to  market 
their  products  under  the  free  market 
myth  of  sugar  trade.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  major  producer  of 
sugar  without  a  domestic  sugar  pro- 
gram. 

Other  nations  which  export  their 
sugar  to  the  United  States  do  so  by 
subsidizing  their  exports.  This  has 
caused  the  closure  of  25  percent  of  all 
U.S.  sugar-processing  facilities  in  the 
past  7  years.  You  may  argrue  that  the 
United  States  does  impose  import  fees 
on  sugar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  recently  raised 
fees  on  raw  sugar  to  a  total  of  1.531 
cents  per  pound.  The  increase  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  amounted  to 
a  little  over  one-half  cent,  hardly 
enough  to  affect  the  world  market  or 
assist  the  U.S.  grower. 

The  19.6  cents  per  pound  contained 
in  H.R.  3603  will  not  keep  the  domes- 
tic producer  in  business.  It  will  not  be 
a  windfall  to  the  grower.  This  level 
will  not  even  cover  the  full  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  State  of  Montana.  How 
can  this  19.6  cents  offset  an  $18,000 
cost  of  a  defoiler,  the  $35,000  cost  of  a 
beet  digger,  labor  costs,  interest  costs, 
and  the  list  goes  on.  The  sugar  indus- 
try of  this  Nation  needs  assistance  in 
regard  to  the  world  market,  but  they 
deserve  nothing  less  than  what  is  con- 
tained in  H.R.  3603  from  the  domestic 
market. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so  to  bring  some 
things  into  the  forefront  here.  When 
the  original  author  of  the  amendment 
spoke  about  corporations,  what  they 
did  with  their  profits,  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  legislation.  But 
what  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  that 
we,  the  American  consumers,  can  get 
one-half  of  the  sugar  we  consume 
from  domestic  producers  and  the 
other  half  comes  from  around  the 
world. 


Second,  there  is  no  quota,  no  allot- 
ment. Anyone  who  wants  to  grow 
sugar  can  grow  sugar. 

Why  are  not  more  growing?  Because 
it  does  not  pay.  The  same  way  for  our 
foreign  neighbors.  There  is  no  alloca- 
tion. There  is  no  quota.  Anyone  who 
wants  to  sell  us  can  sell  us  at  the 
world  market,  and  that  is  a  very 
simple  fact. 

Also,  about  the  OPEC  situation,  it  is 
real.  If  for  no  other  reason,  let  me 
quote  you  some  of  the  countries  that 
we  get  sugar  from.  El  Salvador.  Guate- 
mala. Honduras.  Nicaragua.  Those  are 
some  of  the  countries  we  get  sugar 
from.  Malawi,  Malagasy,  Mozambique. 
Those  are  some  of  the  countries  we 
get  sugar  from.  You  judge  the  stabili- 
ty, and  certainly  the  opportunity  for 
OPEC  is  there. 

Further,  the  consumer:  How  is  the 
consumer  affected?  The  average 
person  consumes  about  340  pounds  of 
sugar  a  year,  of  which  only  one-fourth 
of  that  is  what  you  buy  off  the  rack  at 
the  store,  only  one-fourth.  This  is  less 
than  one  trip  to  the  movies.  This  is 
less  than  a  milkshake.  This  is  the  cost 
we  are  talking  about. 

So  you  can  talk  in  the  millions  about 
the  consumer  and  what  does  it  cost 
one  consumer.  It  is  less  than  one  trip 
to  the  movies.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

My  colleagues  would  dump  all  of 
this  for  instability.  We  saw  the  chart 
and  no  one  has  contested  the  chart  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  On  for- 
eign aid,  we  have  given  more  foreign 
aid  from  this  country  than  any  other 
country  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
But  why  do  we  want  to  put  it  on  the 
back  of  our  farmers?  We  embargo 
them,  we  tell  them  how  much  they 
have  to  pay,  what  insecticides  to  use, 
and  which  ones  not  to  use.  The  Gov- 
ernment imposes  on  them  restrictions 
of  every  caliber  and  every  sort,  and 
then  when  we  try  and  give  them  a 
little  loan,  at  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Government,  then  we  say  what  will  it 
cost  the  consumer.  It  will  not  do  any- 
thing to  the  consimier  but  provide 
them  stability,  and  something  that 
says,  'Made  in  America"  for  goodness 
sake.  It  is  something  that  will  say 
"Grown  in  America." 

To  do  this  we  are  going  through  all 
of  this  for  2  hours  here  and  worrying 
about  other  countries  in  the  world.  We 
provide  for  all  other  countries  in  the 
world.  We  provide  them  and  we  will 
continue  providing,  but  not  on  the 
back  of  the  American  producer. 

Mr.  HEPTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  I  think  it  is  critical 
that  we  realize  that  this  sugar  legisla- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  farm  bill  is  simply 
an  antidumping  measure.  It  says  in 
effect  that  America's  sugar  will  have  a 
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loan  sudport  at  18  cents,  which  means 
all  who  produce  at  18  cents  plus  will 
have  to  lose  money  because  no  one  is 
producing  at  less  than  18  cents. 


ho  wever. 


aiid 


we   do   not   have   this 

18  cents,  we  run  the  very  real 

foreign  sugar  will  come  into 

dumping   it   at   9  cents,   10 

11  cents,  until  we  drive  our 

out  of  business. 

answer  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 

from  New  York,   you   realize 

ever  we  lose  our  capacity  to 

you  will  buy  sugar  at  $1  50  a 

the  cost  that  you  will  incur 

reestablish  our  industry. 

LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman  is 

correct.  And  if  you  will  just 

simple  economics  one,  you 

price  until  you  knock  out 

combetition.  and  then  up  it  comes. 

F;OUSSELOT.   Mr.    Chairman. 

gentleman  yield? 

LA  GAR2LA..  I  yield  to  the  gen- 

rom  California. 

F^OUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 

s  yielding, 
chairman.  I  was  very  much  im- 
by  the  comment  of  our  col- 
the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
FoLEY),   who   mentioned   a 
ago  that  since  1974  the  flue- 
have  been  as  much  as  400  per- 
that  when  we  went  off  of  that 
in  1974.  we  really  stuck  it  to 
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consumer. 

LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman  is 

rIoUSSELOT.  Now,  I  think  my 

has  just  referred  again  to 

that  was  put  together  by  our 

the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 

shows  this  tremendous  fluc- 

we  had  since  these  people  had 

and  took  us  off  the  program. 

told  us  we  would  be  better 

are  worse  off. 

IJIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman. 

gentleman  yield? 

LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 

from  Texas. 

HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

opposition  to  the  amendment 

what    you    have    been 

What  a  lot  of  people  are  not 

is  that  with  the  boom-and- 

pl^ilosophy  that  has  existed,  an 

policy  and  no  policy,  we 

;ell  someone.  "Well,  I  am  sorry 

broke  because  of  an  aberra- 

may  be  an  aberration  to  some, 

financial  disaster  to  many.  If 

Really  concerned  about  consum- 

we  all  are,  because  it  is  the 

common     denominator     that 

we  have  got  to  be  concerned 

producers. 

"tAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 

of    Representatives    considers 

bill,  we  are  called  upon  to 

vhether  we  will  have  a  sugar 

We  will  decide  if  this 

is  to  have  a  viable  domestic 
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sugar-producing  capability,  a  stable 
market  for  consumers,  and  adequate 
protection  from  the  volatile  world 
sugar  market.  The  tmswer  must  be 
"yes." 

Sugar  is  a  major  crop  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  widely  dispersed  farm  crop, 
and  a  threatened  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry will  have  an  economic  impact 
from  coast  to  coast,  primarily  on  rural 
communities.  To  be  sure,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  misinformation 
circulated  about  the  sugar  program  in 
order  to  defeat  it.  But  this  is  a  deci- 
sion we  must  make  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  available  information.  That  infor- 
mation leads  to  one  conclusion:  An  ef- 
fective sugar  program  will  bring  price 
stability  to  the  Nation's  consumers 
and  provide  a  chance  of  survival  for 
domestic  sugar  producers. 

The  Senate  has  acted  correctly,  in 
my  opinion,  by  adopting  a  sugar  loan 
program.  The  House  must  now  pass 
judgment.  We  must  decide  an  issue 
that  directly  affects  more  than  100,000 
Americans  whose  livelihood  is  depend- 
ent upon  a  domestic  sugar-producing 
industry.  We  must  decide  if  the  United 
States  will  become  even  more  depend- 
ent on  an  unpredictable  foreign  source 
of  sugar.  I  believe  every  Member  of 
this  House  knows  what  foreign  de- 
pendence means  to  the  consumers  of 
this  country— unstable  supply,  widely 
fluctuating  prfces,  and  increased  for- 
eign trade  imbalance. 

A  sugar  loan  program  is  beneficial  to 
the  American  consumers.  The  last 
time  the  United  States  had  a  domestic 
sugar  loan  program  (1977-79)  the  Gov- 
ernment netted  over  $67  million  from 
the  sale  of  forfeited  sugar.  This  re- 
lease of  additional  sugar  into  the  mar- 
ketplace benefited  consumers  by  mod- 
erating price  increases  during  the 
period  when  world  prices  were  rapidly 
rising. 

I  say  again,  this  is  a  decision  which 
the  Congress  must  make.  I  have  read 
with  trepidation  of  the  sudden  interest 
that  Latin  American  sugar  suppliers 
have  taken  in  our  deliberations.  To 
them  our  message  must  be  clear.  As 
our  President  has  recently  stated,  it  is 
not  the  business  of  other  nations  to 
make  American  foreign  policy.  It  is 
also  not  their  business  to  make  Ameri- 
can domestic  policy. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
adopt  the  sugar  loan  program  as  a 
part  of  the  farm  bill.« 
•  Mr.  BAPALIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  sugar  program.  And  I 
do  so  because  the  sugar  program  is 
desperately  needed  to  assure  all  Amer- 
icans an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  and 
to  stabilize  the  price  to  consumers. 

We  already  import  more  than  half 
the  sugar  this  Nation  consumes. 

And.  unless  we  institute  this  sugar 
program— unless  we  protect  our  do- 
mestic sugar  growers  from  the  ravages 
of  wildly  fluctuating  world  prices— we 


are  going  to  see  even  more  sugar  im- 
ported into  this  country. 

We  will  have  to  import  the  sugar  be- 
cause without  the  sugar  program  out- 
lined in  this  legislation,  we  can  expect 
to  drive  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  sugar 
growers  out  of  business. 

If  that  happens,  this  Nation's  con- 
sumers will  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
growers.  And  that  means  higher 
prices. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  lesson  of 
OPEC.  When  it  became  obvious  to 
Arab  oil  producers  that  we  needed 
their  oil.  that  we  could  not  get  along 
without  it,  the  prices  started  to  climb. 
And  they  climl)ed  steadily.  Then,  just 
to  get  the  point  across,  they  slowed 
the  flow  of  oil  into  this  country. 

And  the  American  people  had  no 
choice  but  to  sit  in  the  gas  line  and 
watch  with  growing  frustration  and 
anger  the  stranglehold  that  OPEC 
had  on  us. 

You  are  going  to  see  the  same  thing 
with  sugar  unless  we  adopt  the  sugar 
program  outlined  by  this  bill. 

But  I  do  not  support  this  legislation 
simply  because  I  want  to  see  U.S. 
sugar  growers  remain  in  business.  I 
support  this  legislation  also  because  I 
am  concerned  about  our  balance  of 
trade. 

In  1980  sugar  imports  added  some  $2 
billion  to  the  trade  deficit.  And,  if  we 
had  been  totally  dependent  on  import- 
ed sugar,  that  deficit  would  have 
grown  another  $2.7  billion. 

So  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to  en- 
courage domestic  sugar  production. 

Opponents  of  the  sugar  program 
make  a  great  deal  out  of  the  need  for 
free  trade  in  sugar.  They  contend  free 
trade  will  help  the  consumer. 

But,  by  so  saying,  they  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  world  sugar  market  is 
anything  but  free. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  90  million  tons 
of  sugar  grown  each  year  is  consumed 
in  the  country  where  it  is  produced.  It 
never  gets  into  the  world  market. 

Another  5  percent  is  produced  and 
traded  in  closed  markets— such  as  the 
Cuban-Communist  bloc  agreement,  or 
the  Britain  agreement  with  her 
former  colonies. 

That  leaves  just  15  percent  of  the  90 
million  tons  of  world  production  avail- 
able for  the  world  market.  And  much 
of  that,  indeed  almost  all  of  it,  is  not 
traded  freely.  It  is  not  traded  freely 
because  the  producers  are  heavily  sub- 
sidized by  their  goverrunents. 

Brazil  and  Australia  heavily  subsi- 
dize their  domestic  sugar  industry  and 
bar  imports  on  top  of  it.  The  Europe- 
an Economic  Community  also  assures 
its  growers  of  an  abnormally  high 
price  and  then,  in  turn,  dumps  its 
excess  onto  the  world  market. 

These  Govenunent  subsidies  have 
allowed  foreign  sugar  to  gain  about  45 
percent  of  the  market  in  this  country. 
And,  unless  we  have  a  sugar  program. 
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they  will  gain  more  and  more  of  that 
market. 

And  when  that  happens,  nations  will 
not  be  dumping  sugar  on  the  world 
market.  They  will  be  charging  full 
price  and  then  some. 

Then,  watch  what  happens  to  the 
consumer. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  other  side. 
What  happens  when  you  have  a  sugar 
program? 

I  will  tell  you  what  happens.  You 
have  stable  prices. 

In  1979,  when  the  sugar  program 
was  last -in  effect,  the  retail  price  of 
sugar  to  consumers  averaged  24.88 
cents,  as  compared  to  15.56  cents  for 
raw  sugar. 

In  1980,  with  no  sugar  program,  the 
retail  price  climbed  dramatically,  aver- 
aging 42.74  cents— and  at  a  time  when 
the  price  for  raw  sugar  was  just  30.11 
cents. 

Our  domestic  market  price  is  set  by 
the  price  of  imported  sugar  already. 
And  the  more  we  rely  on  imported 
sugar,  the  higher  that  price  will  be. 

So.  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see 
where  the  opponents  of  the  sugar  pro- 
gram can  talk  about  protecting  the 
consumer.  They  are  not;  they  are 
merely  helping  foreign  sugar  produc- 
ers gain  a  bigger  and  bigger  foothold 
over  this  market. 

The  sugar  program  stablilizes  prices 
for  consumers.  It  assures  them  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  sugar.  And  it  helps 
our  balance  of  payments. 

For  that  reason,  I  must  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  ignore  the  fancy  rhetoric  of 
those  opposed  to  the  sugar  program 
and  vote  to  keep  this  language  in  the 
farm  bill. 

For  that  is  the  true  consumer  posi- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
debate  on  the  Peyser-Heckler  sugar 
amendment  has  been  less  than  illumi- 
nating, excepting,  of  course,  the  still- 
instructive  words  of  our  ex-colleague 
from  Michigan,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

It  is  somehow  less  than  reassuring  to 
hear  from  producer-representative 
after  producer-representative  how 
much  consumers  need  this  bill.  And 
the  promoters  of  the  amendment  have 
not  made  a  very  good  case  either. 

To  me,  all  artificial  mechanisms  de- 
signed to  protect  specific  industries  or 
frustrate  free  market  activities  are 
dangerous.  In  an  always  imperfect 
world  no  one  expects  a  wholly  free 
market,  but  we  ought  to  make  a  try. 

The  whole  farm  bill  disturbs  me  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  see  agriculture 
move  toward  free  markets.  I  would 
also  like  to  see  the  taxpayers  relieved 
of  the  burdens  of  allotments,  quotas, 
targets,  loans  and  all  the  other  expen- 
sive artificialities  contained  in  this 
bill.  I  would  like  to  see  the  consumer 
get  the  advantage  of  a  free  market 
price,  too.  None  of  these  wishes  will 
come  true  under  the  sugar  section  of 
this  bill 


On  the  other  hand,  although  it  es- 
caped notice  in  our  debate,  the  most 
significant  factor  in  the  world  market 
today  is  the  subsidized  sugar  surplus 
in  the  European  Community.  That 
surplus,  the  subsidy  program  that  will 
exacerbate  it,  and  the  propensity  of 
the  European  Community  to  dump  its 
surpluses  are  all  especially  frightening 
at  this  time.  There  has  seldom  been  a 
time  when  the  sugar  Industry  needed  a 
crutch  more  than  it  needs  one  today. 

This  amendment  is  a  close  call.  I 
shall  vote  against  the  amendment,  but 
I  think  this  will  be  the  last  time  I  shall 
vote  for  a  sugar  subsidy  program.* 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  certainly  discussed  this  for  quite 
a  length  of  time.  There  are  several 
who  have  not  spoken  at  length  on  this, 
four  Members. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  aU  amend- 
ments thereto  end  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only 
because,  if  anything,  we  have  heard 
the  "Sugarland  Express"  gallop 
through  the  Congress  here.  And  for 
those  of  us  who  are  not  onboard  at 
this  point,  I  think  we  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  as  well. 
While  I  was  the  one  who  suggested  to 
the  gentleman  that  4  o'clock  would  be 
an  appropriate  time,  if  in  fact  we  limit 
time  and  then  all  of  those  who  oppose 
the  amendment  get  up  again,  that  will 
leave  us  remarkably  little  time  to  de- 
velop an  alternative  strategy.  I  have 
no  problem  if  it  is  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Members.  I  think  the  issues 
are  about  to  be  joined.  But  I  would 
oppose  an  arbitrary  limitation  of  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  my  problem 
is  that  I  see  four  Members  rising,  and 
then  the  minute  I  mention  time,  10 
other  Members  pop  up. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  request 
were  to  be  to  limit  debate  to  4:15, 
which  would  be  half  an  hour,  I  would 
be  willing,  as  a  proponent  of  this 
amendment,  not  to  participate  in  this 
debate,  and  I  will  sit.  assuming  other 
Members  who  have  talked  will  do  the 
same,  so  perhaps  we  will  have  two  or 
three  Members  from  each  side  speak.  I 
will  be  willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  take  the  gentleman's  suggestion 
and  change  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  the  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  end 
at  4:15. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  permission  to  speak  here 
now  for  about  45  minutes.  If  the  Chair 


will  allow  the  unusual  procedure  by 
unanimous  consent  to  allow  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  to  control  the 
time  and  if  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee will  yield  to  me  a  pro  rata  por- 
tion of  that  time.  I  certainly  will  be 
glad  to  go  along  with  it.  I  would  ask 
for  4  of  5  minutes,  if  I  could.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  request  would  be  for 
4:15.  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  would  control  half  the  time  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  would  con- 
trol half  the  time. 

Mr.  MOORE.  And  I  would  get  5  min- 
utes of  that  time,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman 
would  yield  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana his  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  I  will 
give  the  gentleman  a  shared  portion  of 
my  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  problem  is  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  the  use  of  this  Chamber  on  some 
other  day  if  we  do  not  finish  this  bill 
tonight. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  end  at 
4:15.  and  that  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided for  distribution  thereon  between 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
DE  lA  Garza). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2^h  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka). 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  The 
bill  that  is  before  us  benefits  consum- 
ers, farmers,  producers,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment. Last  week,  in  the  spirit  of 
compromise,  400  Members  of  the 
House  joined  in  supporting  the  Bedell 
amendment  to  establish  a  sugar  loan 
program  based  upon  the  18-cent  loan 
provision  in  the  Senate  bill.  We  should 
keep  the  compromise  we  adopted  in 
the  Bedell  amendment,  and  not 
submit  to  an  attempt  to  gut  this  pro- 
gram from  the  farm  bill. 

This  amendment  is  being  promoted 
by  the  interests  of  large  foreign-owned 
and  foreign-operated  sugar  refineries. 
Those  interests  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  consumer  will  benefit  if  the 
18-cent  loan  program  established  by 
the  Bedell  amendment  is  defeated.  My 
friends,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

The  importers  of  foreign  sugar 
would  like  nothing  better  than  for 
America  to  buy  all  its  sugar  from 
abroad.  This  is  already  the  case  in  the 
Northeast     section     of     the     United 
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states,    m  area  which  has  long  been 
dominatied  by  foreign  sugar.  According 


to    the 
howeveiL 
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Department    of    Agriculture, 
the    economics    of    foreign 
sugar  d^  not  lead  to  lower  consumer 
prices. 

The  Avri\  1981  issue  of  the  Depart 
—lent's  "Sugar  Market  Statistics" 
states  onclusively  that  consumers  in 
the  Northeast  pay  2.6  cents  per  pound 
more  fo|r  the  foreign  sugar  they  con 
sume  tl^an  do  consumers  in  the  Mid 
west  and  Western  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. A  Ittle  empirical  research  proves 
this  out 

The  S -pound  bag  of  California  and 
Hawaii  sugar  I  have  with  me  was  re- 
fined ajid  marketed  by  the  C.  &  H. 
Sugar  C  o.  in  Crockett,  Calif.  It  repre- 
sents pure  cane  sugar  grown  on  330 
farms  iiTthe  State  of  Hawaii.  It  was  re- 
fined by  the  C.  «&  H.  cooperative  refin- 
ery antl  distributed  throughout  23 
Western  and  Midwestern  States.  This 
5-pound  bag  was  purchased  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  for  $1.52. 

I  alsoi  have  with  me  three  5-pound 
bags  purchased  in  supermarkets  in  the 

;t.  One  was  bought  for  $1.79 

at  an  aJ&  P.  in  South  Merrick.  N.Y.  It 
was  refined  and  packaged  by  Revere 

jorp.,  a  foreign-owned  company 

lown  origin  but  registered  in 
erlands  Antilles,  off  the  coast 
of  Venezuela.  The  second  was  pack- 
aged by  the  National  Sugar  Co.  of 
Philadelphia  which  solely  refines  im- 
ported sugar.  It  was  purchased  at  a 
Pathmajrk  store  in  Baldwin,  N.Y.,  for 

he  third  is  a  bag  of  Puritan 

,gain  refined  by  Revere  Sugar 
was  purchased  for  $1.99  from 

d  Union  in  Preeport.  N.Y. 
It  coast  bags  of  sugar  are  all 
house  brands,  which  normally  sell  at  a 
discount  over  name  brand  products. 

Once  again  now,  one  bag  of  domestic 
sugar  f()r  $1.52,  three  bags  of  imported 
sugar  refined  by  foreign  owned  compa- 
nies selling  at  prices  of  $1.79,  $1.99, 
and  $1.|79.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am 
saying-land  I  hope  the  consumers  of 
Americi  and  their  Representatives 
here  inj  Washington  are  listening— is 
that  foreign  sugar  is  not  a  better  buy 
for  the  {consumer.  This  graphically  re- 
inforce^ the  fact  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Northeast  pay  2.6  cents 
per  poiiid  more  for  foreign  sugar  they 
consun^  than  do  consumers  elsewhere 
in  the  country.  What  happens  to  all 
this  adqed  cost?  It  comes  out  of  the 
pockets!  and  pocketbooks  of  consumers 
and  en(ls  up  as  fat  profits  for  foreign 
sugar  producers.  At  the  same  time, 
this  piu-chase  of  foreign  sugar  added 
$2  billiqn  to  our  trade  deficit  last  year. 
If  we  iwere  to  buy  all  our  sugar  from 
abroad.!  as  the  opponents  of  domestic 
sugar  Would  prefer,  this  balance  of 
payments  deficit  for  sugar  would  rise 

billion  annuaUy.  If  our  domes- 
tic sugiir  industry  is  allowed  to  fall 
under  the  pressure  of  subsidized  for- 


eign sugar,  the  100,000  Americans  who 
are  directly  dependent  upon  sugar  for 
their  livelihood  will  find  themselves 
out  of  work.  In  my  State  of  Hawaii, 
unemployment  would  soar  to  35  per- 
cent on  three  islands  that  I  represent 
because  this  labor  force  is  isolated  and 
immobile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  message  is  a 
simple  one.  The  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try is  good  for  the  American  con- 
sumer, good  for  the  American  worker, 
and  good  for  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  from 
New  York  seems  to  have  little  sympa- 
thy for  the  100,000  Americans  who  are 
employed  in  our  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try. I  only  wish  the  gentleman  would 
take  the  time  to  visit  one  of  the  13,000 
farms  in  any  one  of  the  17  States  that 
grow  sugar  beet  or  sugarcane. 

Few  people  realize  that  the  average 
farmer  of  sugar  beet  or  sugarcane  har- 
vests less  than  60  acres  per  year.  The  7 
years  since  the  expiration  of  the  Sugar 
Act  have  been  years  of  uncertainty 
and  frustration  for  these  farmers.  In 
the  at)sence  of  a  domestic  sugar  pro- 
gram, the  ability  of  sugar  growers  to 
survive  has  been  seriously  threatened. 

Let  me  present  to  my  New  York  col- 
league arguments  in  response  to  the 
fact  that  the  price  of  sugar  began  to 
rise  before  the  expiration  of  the  1974 
sugar  program.  The  fact  stands  that 
the  price  of  sugar  on  the  world  market 
t>egan  to  rise  in  March  1974,  while  the 
program  expired  in  October. 

First,  1974  was  the  third  successive 
year  of  decline  in  world  production. 
During  those  years,  world  consump- 
tion exceeded  world  production.  By 
1974,  world  sugar  stocks  had  been  de- 
pleted so  much  by  low-production 
levels  in  the  previous  2  years  that 
there  were  no  sugar  reserves  left  to 
make  up  for  1974's  decline  in  produc- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  the  price 
began  to  rise  because  of  insufficient 
supplies  of  sugar  to  meet  world  and 
domestic  needs.  This  is  precisely  what 
the  sugar  loan  program  in  the  farm 
bill  is  designed  to  prevent. 

Second,  the  Nixon  administration 
gave  notice  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
renew  the  Sugar  Act.  This  notice  was 
given  in  early  1974.  Soon  after  this 
sugar  prices  began  to  rise  as  domestic 
growers  began  to  turn  to  other  crops 
in  anticipation  of  the  expiration  of  the 
Sugar  Act. 

Finally,  world  sugar  producers  recog- 
nized that  the  United  States  would  be 
vulnerable  without  a  domestic  sugar 
program.  The  1974  price  rise  is  just  an- 
other example  of  what  can  happen  to 
the  price  of  sugar  in  the  absence  of  a 
domestic  sugar  program. 

The  mere  anticipation  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  domestic  sugar  program  in 
the  face  of  a  decline  in  world  produc- 
tion was  enough  to  cause  the  price  to 
climb. 

Since  the  expiration  of  the  Sugar 
Act   in    1974,   our   Nation    has   been 


forced  to  depend  upon  the  so-called 
world  free  market  to  meet  our  unfilled 
sugar  needs.  This  Is  a  market  which  in 
any  particular  year  may  dump  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  excess  sugar  onto  the 
market.  Dumping  occurs  whenever 
large  crop  support  payments  by  pro- 
ducing nations  and  favorable  weather 
conditions  combine  to  produce  a 
bumper  harvest.  It  is  happening  in 
Europe  right  now:  Recent  Common 
Market  guarantees  of  27  cents  per 
pound  of  sugar  for  growers  have  pro- 
duced a  windfall  of  an  additional  2Vi 
million  tons  of  sugar.  This  sugar  is 
now  being  dumped  on  the  market  at 
11  cents  per  pound,  some  15  cents 
below  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  domestic  sugar  farm- 
ers simply  cannot  stand  this  price 
dumping.  In  fact,  when  foreign  pro- 
ducers unload  their  excess  production, 
they  drive  our  sugar  producers  toward 
bankruptcy. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  others  who  have 
no  understanding  of  the  effect  of 
Common  Market  price  dumping  upon 
the  13.000  farms  producing  beet  and 
cane.  I  would  like  to  share  a  letter  I 
received  last  week  from  a  grower  on 
the  big  island  of  Hawaii.  Because  his 
words  express  the  plight  of  these 
farmers  far  better  than  I  would  be 
able  to,  I  will  read  directly  from  the 
letter: 

The  Pacreco  Farm, 
Hilo,  Havoaii,  September  30.  1981. 

Dear  Cohgressman  Akaka:  The  loan  pro- 
vision in  the  Farm  Bill  is  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  affecting  the  liveli- 
hood of  sugar  cane  growers  in  many  years. 
For  the  past  seven  years,  growers  on  the  Big 
Island  have  seen  a  constant  erosion  of  our 
income  and  the  solvency  of  our  farms  while 
imports  of  foreign  sugar  have  made  steady 
inroads  into  the  domestic  market  that  we 
once  served.  Without  the  loan  program  for 
sugar  in  the  Farm  Bill,  many  cane  growers 
in  Hawaii  will  be  forced  into  bankruptcy. 
The  jobs  and  income  we  provide  for  our 
communities  will  be  lost  forever  to  these 
foreign  producers. 

The  past  seven  years  have  been  years  of 
great  financial  loss  and  hardship.  We  run  a 
very  efficient  farm,  using  every  modem 
method  of  cultivation  and  processing.  My 
loving  wife  of  22  years  is  an  accountant,  and 
works  very  hard  on  our  books  to  keep  our 
costs  down  because  we  are  determined  not 
to  let  our  farm  go  under.  Despite  all  this 
effort,  we  have  been  unable  to  make  money 
on  our  farm  in  the  past  seven  years.  Imports 
of  foreign  sugar  have  forced  the  price  to 
drop  below  our  cost  of  production.  I  am  now 
at  a  point  where  I  have  had  to  mortgage 
every  piece  of  personal  property  Including 
my  personal  car  to  obtain  crop  loans  to  keep 
my  farm  going. 

Our  farm  is  strictly  a  family  operation.  It 
is  owned  by  myself,  my  wife,  and  our  five 
children.  We  love  our  land,  and  have  our 
lives  invested  in  it.  We  farm  about  900  acres 
and  employ  21  workers.  I  worry  about  going 
under  because  the  lives  of  these  workers 
and  their  families  are  tied  to  our  farm. 
Farming  is  all  that  most  of  my  workers 
know,  and  I  am  scared  of  what  will  happen 
to  them  if  we  go  bankrupt.  In  talking  to  my 
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neighlsors  who  also  grow  sugar  cane.  I  know 
they  feel  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Akaka,  I  urge  you  to  use  all  the 
strength  and  wisdom  God  gave  you  to  urge 
your  colleagues  to  pass  the  Farm  Bill  with 
the  loan  program  for  sugar.  The  future  of 
my  family,  the  families  of  my  workers,  and 
all  the  other  growers  on  the  Island  of 
Hawaii  rests  in  your  hands. 

May  the  Almighty  always  look  upon  you 
and  yours  with  favor  and  may  He  forever 
guide  you  In  your  work. 
Sincerely, 

Pramcis  I.  Pacheco. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  may  wonder  why  we  should 
not  simply  throw  this  farmer  and  the 
100,000  others  who  are  dependent 
upon  our  domestic  sugar  industry  out 
of  work  and  buy  all  our  sugar  from 
abroad.  What  the  opponents  of  sugar 
fail  to  recognize  is  that  the  consumer 
will  be  the  real  loser  should  our  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  go  under.  In 
fact,  the  USDA  reports  that  had  there 
been  no  domestic  sugar  industry 
during  the  most  recent  worldwide 
sugar  shortage,  the  price  of  sugar 
would  have  been  several  hundred  per- 
cent higher  for  consumers  in  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
oppose  the  Peyser  amendment.  The 
sugar  loan  program  provided  for  in  the 
Bedell  amendment  will  support  an  im- 
portant domestic  farm  industry.  It  is 
about  time  that  we  begin  to  support 
American  farm  products.  The  domes- 
tic sugar  industry  offers  a  better  deal 
for  the  consumers  of  this  Nation  and 
the  100,000  workers  who  are  employed 
in  this  important  industry.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reinforce  the  will  of  the 
Congress  to  support  American  farm 
products.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  the  Peyser  amendment  soundly 
and  with  great  vigor. 

D  1550 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg). 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  a  fsiscinating  debate  for  someone 
not  familiar  with  the  sugar  issue  until 
I  arrived  here  in  the  House.  In  fact,  I 
have  eaten  six  candy  bars  since  it 
started. 

One  of  the  concerns  I  have  is  the 
statement  that  it  is  not  going  to  cost 
any  money.  Clearly  to  me  when  one  is 
borrowing  $1  billion  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  borrowing  that  money  there  is 
going  to  be  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
supporting  that  loan  in  some  way  or 
another. 

Therefore,  I  find  this  program  to 
represent  a  cost  and  I  cannot  support 
it  and  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
ZVz  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Dowwey). 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the  pas- 
sions on  this  bill  are  remarkably  high 
and  I  am  not  an  expert  on  sugsir.  I  say 
bhat  with  all  candor. 


But  I  want  to  quote  for  the  Mem- 
bers, the  Budget  Director  our  former 
colleague,  David  Stockman,  who  spoke 
so  eloquently  on  this  issue  in  1978  on  a 
hill  that  was  in  many  ways  similar  to 
the  one  we  have  here  today  before  us. 

There  are  certain  exceptions,  but  I 
want  my  colleagues  to  listen  carefully 
to  what  our  Budget  Director  said  back 
then  on  the  sugar  issue.  I  cannot  say  it 
the  way  he  does.  But  the  Members  will 
have  to  bear  with  me. 

Now,  the  simple,  unvarnished  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  prevent  low-cost  foreign  im- 
ported sugar  from  gaining  a  larger  share  of 
the  tr.S.  market  and  thereby  assure  the 
every  last  acre,  every  plow,  every  harvesting 
machine  and  every  processing  plant  now  de- 
voted to  domestic  sugar  production  remains 
profitable  and  competitive  under  the  artifi- 
cial protection  of  a  high-tariff  umbrella. 
Thus,  the  fundamental  issue  that  this  legis- 
lation poses  to  the  House  is  very  simple. 

What  does  the  American  economy,  or 
what  do  the  great  bulk  of  American  con- 
sumers get  from  this  billion-dollar  Insurance 
program  designed  to  prop  up  the  domestic 
sugar  industry? 

The  answer,  the  only  one  that  I  can  detect 
as  I  read  the  propaganda  for  this  bUl,  is  that 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Halloween  season  upon 
us.  the  American  consumer  will  get  some 
protection  from  various  international  hob- 
goblins that  are  said  to  lurk  in  the  world 
sugar  market. 

Of  course,  the  most  ferocious  of  these 
hobgoblins  is  an  OPEC  sugar  cartel,  some- 
thing which  we  are  told  will  spring  up 
sphinx-like  if  the  U.S.  production  base 
erodes  even  marginally. 

The  problem  is  that  cartels  can  fix  artifi- 
cally  high  prices  if.  and  only  if,  they  can 
drastically  curtail  production  or  control  pro- 
duction. The  odds  of  that  happening  in  the 
world  sugar  market  are  about  of  the  same 
order  as  of  eradicating  ragweed. 

Our  Budget  Director  and  former  col- 
league goes  on  to  say: 

In  short,  the  point  is  a  sugar  cartel  cannot 
be  created  because  there  are  too  many  pro- 
ducers to  begin  with  and  artificially  high 
prices  cannot  be  sustained  for  any  reasona- 
ble period  of  time  because  the  production 
response  is  too  elastic. 

The  second  benefit  we  are  supposed  to 
get.  the  consumer,  the  American  economy  is 
supposed  to  get  for  this  very  high  insurance 
premium  we  are  being  asked  to  pay,  is  pro- 
tection from  an  unstable  market  and,  as  we 
heard  a  moment  ago,  from  the  threat  that 
without  a  sugar  program  prices  might  sky- 
rocket through  the  ceiling  and  reach  60 
cents  a  pound  again  or  even  $1  a  pound. 

I  think  the  point  is  very  simple.  Beware  of 
price  fixers  bearing  gifts  of  market  stability 
and  consumer  protection.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  would  suggest  we  amend  that  old 
story  about  the  three  greatest  lies  to  in- 
clude: first,  "My  check  is  in  the  mail"; 
second,  "This  will  only  hurt  a  second";  and 
third,  "My  plan  will  protect  you  from  high 
prices." 

So  what  the  choice  here  today  really  is  is 
not  between  pro-producer  or  anti-consumer, 
the  choice  really  is  find  a  progressive  eco- 
nomic policy  that  recognizes  that  our  re- 
sources are  our  acreage,  our  capital,  our 
labor  has  to  shift  as  market  conditions 
change,  or  a  reactionary  policy  that  is  going 
to  freeze  in  every  acre,  every  investment  in 
labor  and  capital  that  we  have  in  the  econo- 
my today,  and  drive  up  barriers  to  foreign 


imports  in  order  to  allegedly  help  the  na- 
tional economy  and  the  consumers. 

Please  listen  to  our  Budget  Director. 
He  is  rarely  right.  This  is  one  time  he 
was  definitely  correct. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Heftel). 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  sugar 
is  a  major  U.S.  crop.  It  ranks  lOth  in 
terms  of  acreage,  5th  in  tonnage,  and 
7th  in  dollars  to  the  farmer. 

It  is  an  important  crop  in  many 
areas  of  the  United  States.  Sugar 
beets  are  grown  in  17  States  and 
sugarcane  is  produced  in  4  States. 

The  U.S.  sugar  industry  employs 
over  100,000  Americans  and  contrib- 
utes over  $3  bilUon  to  the  GNP  annu- 
ally. 

Sugar  is  important  to  Hawaii's  econ- 
omy, where  it  comprises  three-fourths 
of  our  State's  cropland,  and  directly 
employs  9,000  workers  while  indirectly 
providing  jobs  for  20,000  others. 

THE  PRESEIfT  SITUATION 

Now,  almost  half  of  the  sugar  we 
consume  in  the  United  States  is  im- 
ported, producing  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  of  about  $2  billion 
yearly. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  Sugar 
Act  in  1974,  the  United  States  has 
been  the  only  major  producing  nation 
without  a  basic  sugar  policy. 

In  contrast  to  the  United  States, 
most  sugar-producing  countries  heavi- 
ly subsidize  their  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry. The  European  Common 
Market,  for  example,  guarantees  its 
growers  a  price  of  about  27  cents  a 
pound.  The  current  world  price  of 
sugar  is  about  12  cents  a  pound. 

Surplus  sugar  produced  by  other 
countries  is  often  dumped  on  the  U.S. 
market,  at  well  below  cost,  because  the 
United  States  grants  virtually  free 
access  to  these  sugar  imports.  In  con- 
trast, most  other  sugar-producing 
countries  have  strongly  protectionist 
trade  policies. 

In  spite  of  the  fierce  and  unfair  com- 
petition from  imports,  domestic  sugar 
presently  receives  no  aid  from  the 
Government.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
most  other  domestic  commodities,  in- 
cluding milk,  com,  wheat,  rice,  cotton, 
oats,  and  others. 

A  PROGRAlf  THAT  MAKES  SENSE 

Title  9  of  the  farm  bill  would  pro- 
vide very  modest  support  to  our  do- 
mestic sugar  industry— help  that  is 
desperately  needed  if  we  wish  to  main- 
tain a  viable  industry. 

It  would  provide  sugar  with  access  to 
the  nonrecourse  loans  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  at  a  relatively 
low  rate. 

Growers  of  com,  wheat,  rice,  cotton, 
oats,  and  other  commodities  have  long 
had  access  to  these  loans.  Access,  I 
might  add.  at  a  much  better  percent- 
age of  parity  than  the  low  level  being 
requested  for  sugar. 
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An  Iflcent  loan  level  for  sugar  cer- 
tainly 'irill  not  make  sugar  growers 
rich;  in  fact,  it  will  not  even  let  them 
break  even.  The  USDA  estimates  an 
average  lof  24  cents  a  pound  to  produce 
in  the  Ijnlted  States,  and  this  is  exclu- 
sive of  land  costs. 

In  reality,  the  nonrecourse  loan  pro- 
gram is  an  austere,  cost-effective  way 
to  keep  our  domestic  sugar  industry 
competi  Live  and  solvent. 

The  cost  of  this  program  to  the 
Treasurer  would  well  be  negligible. 
During  ;he  limited  sugar  loan  program 
of  1977  78,  the  Government  actually 
made  a  profit  of  $67  million  from  the 
sale  of  sugar  forfeitures.  If  domestic 
sugar  s^ays  at  its  current  price,  the 
loan  program  will  cost  nothing  next 
year. 

THE  CONSUMER  COST  ISSUE 

Opponents  of  the  sugar  loan  pro- 
gram cil  €  the  alleged  costs  of  this  pro- 
posal to  the  consumer.  They  say  that 
we  should  allow  consumers  to  enjoy 
the  low  sugar  prices  gotten  from  free 
trade. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  thjre  is  no  such  thing  as  free 
trade  in  sugar.  The  inexpensive  sugar 
importe  1  to  the  United  States  is,  more 
often  than  not,  high-cost  sugar  which 
has  been  dumped  in  times  of  oversup- 

piy. 

If  dortestic  sugar  producers  are  not 
provide<  with  a  modest  price  cushion 
in  times  of  glut,  they  will  soon  go  out 
of  busin  ess.  This  would  be  bad  for  U.S. 
consum(  ^rs. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  of  a 
little  r(«ent  history.  In  1974,  the 
Sugar  Act  was  terminated  on  the 
promise  of  low  sugar  prices  as  a  result 
of  the  n  agic  of  "free  trade."  The  price 
of  sugai  promptly  shot  up  to  65  cents 
a  pound  Since  then,  sugar  prices  have 
been  or  a  long  and  dizzying  roller- 
coaster  1  ide. 

In  th;  last  2  years  alone,  sugar 
prices  hive  swung  wildly  from  8  cents 
a  pounc.  up  to  41  cents  a  pound  and 
back  to  11  cents.  This  price  instability 
is  bad  fc  r  consumers  as  well  as  produc- 
ers. 

Wlthojt  a  domestic  price  cushion, 
U.S.  corsumers  will  have  no  recourse 
against  the  wild,  boom-bust  cycle  of 
world  pi  ices.  The  prices  of  a  product 
containing  sugar  inevitably  rises  with 
world  sigar  prices,  but  rarely  falls 
after  th(  »se  prices  drop. 

THE  PROflTS  ISSUE 

There  has  been  much  misinforma- 
tion cirmlating  about  the  supposed 
profits  3f  "big  sugar"— those  larger 
sugar  pi  oducing  and  processing  com- 
panies '  'hese  assertions  are  just  plain 
incorrec  . 

Of  the  last  4  years,  only  1  year,  1980, 
was  pro:  itable  for  most  sugar  compa- 
nies. Th  ?  other  3  years  were  loss  lead- 
ers for  n  lost  firms. 

This  y  ;ar.  the  profit  picture  for  "big 
sugar"  \i  very  bleak.  In  the  third  quar- 
ter of  th  s  year.  Amfac  lost  530  million 


from  its  sugar  operation,  and  Alexan- 
der &  Baldwin  lost  $10  million. 

To  me,  these  staggering  losses  do  not 
paint  a  picture  of  undeserving,  rapa- 
cious corporations.  Rather,  these 
losses  are  a  clear  signal  that  our  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  desperately 
needs  help  against  predatory  foreign 
competition. 

If  our  sugar  industry  continues  to  be 
subjected  to  an  artificial  and  volatile 
market  which  produces  a  fair  return 
on  Investment  in  only  1  year  in  7,  on 
average,  then  our  sugar  resources  are 
in  serious  peril. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that,  in  spite  of  the  claims  otherwise, 
foreign  sugar  refined  in  the  United 
States  is  no  bargain— in  fact  it  is  a 
ripoff.  Sugar  refined  in  the  Northeast- 
em  United  States,  by  foreign  compa- 
nies, such  as  Tate  &  Lyle  in  Repre- 
sentative PrysER's  district,  costs  an  av- 
erage of  2.6  cents  a  pound  more  than 
sugar  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Mica). 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
this  month,  this  body  received  a  gift 
from  the  opponents  of  this  legislation, 
a  lemon,  and  that  is  what  this  amend- 
ment is.  a  lemon. 

Try  lemonade  without  sugar  some- 
time. It  is  enough  to  make  I*eter 
Peyser  pucker.  I  mean  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

We  are  talking  about  stability,  even 
2  or  4  years  ago  when  this  bill  was 
brought  up.  We  were  talking  about  14 
cents  a  pound,  14,  14.8,  arguing  just  a 
few  pennies.  It  went  up  10.  One  hun- 
dred times  higher  than  that.  Ten, 
twenty  times  higher  and  the  consumer 
paid,  but  the  price  did  not  go  down. 

This  has  been  stated  several  times 
on  this  floor  today  and  this  is  accu- 
rate. We  need  some  stability.  The 
Members  want  to  argue  the  whole  pro- 
gram. That  is  a  different  issue.  But 
the  issue  right  now  is  stability.  The 
issue  is  this  is  a  lemon  with  this 
amendment.  We  need  to  be  able  to  go 
to  the  consumers  and  say,  "We  have 
taken  positive  action."  So  we  do  not 
see  the  increases  and  look  at  the 
charts,  because  it  skyrockets,  not  2 
weeks  or  2  months  after  the  last  sugar 
program,  but  the  next  day  the  prices 
took  off  and  they  came  down,  but  not 
for  the  consumers. 

Lastly,  a  word  was  mentioned  about 
our  neighbors  to  the  south.  I  am  from 
Florida.  I  can  tell  my  colleagues  how 
the  Florida  sugar  industry  really  start- 
ed. Because  of  Castro.  And  there  is  no 
one  else  in  the  southern  region  of  this 
hemisphere  who  would  like  to  see  our 
sugar  program  destroyed  more  than 
Fidel  Castro. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza),  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 


Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  cooperation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Loet- 
Fxjai). 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

The  United  States  produces  only  55 
percent  of  its  sugar  needs— imports 
contribute  the  remainder— resulting  in 
a  $2  billion  trade  deficit  each  year. 
Why?  Because  since  the  expiration  of 
the  Sugar  Act  in  1974  prices  have  fluc- 
tuated violently,  varying  from  7  to  40 
cents  per  pound  over  the  last  7  years. 

As  an  individual  who  comes  from  a 
rural  area— a  farming  and  ranching 
area,  but  an  area  without  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar— it  is  easy  for  me  to  un- 
derstand why  no  one  who  is  a  farmer 
in  the  United  States  who  produces 
sugar  can  do  so  and  achieve  a  fair 
profit,  or  look  forward  to  a  secure 
future. 

Basically,  what  we  are  looking  at  is 
an  opportunity  to  make  certain  that 
we  have  a  fair  policy  so  that  we  can 
provide  American  sugar  for  American 
consumers  at  a  responsible  American 
price. 

It  is  important  that  we  defeat  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  whip,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott). 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  oppose  this 
amendment  and  support  the  language 
in  the  committee  bill. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  have 
a  domestic  sugar  industry  and  a  do- 
mestic sugar  program  in  this  country 
and  the  effect  of  this  particular 
amendment,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
to  destroy  the  domestic  industry  in 
this  country. 

I  come  from  an  area  that  does  not 
produce  any  sugar  either,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  said.  There  are 
so  many  States  that  are  affected  by 
this  program  from  Louisiana  to  Min- 
nesota to  Hawaii,  to  Washington  and 
Oregon,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
tragedy  if  we  passed  this  amendment 
especially  when  we  look  at  what  the 
impact  is  going  to  be  on  those  sugar 
farmers  that  we  do  have  left  who  are 
trying  to  make  it.  And  at  the  price  this 
gentleman  has  set  with  his  amend- 
ment in  my  opinion  they  will  not  be 
able  to  make  it. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore). 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
my  fourth  Congress  and  the  fourth 
Congress  in  a  row  that  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  debate  over  sugar  and  we 
hear  the  argument  in  Congress  after 
Congress,  and  I  sat  here  through  the 
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entire  debate,  and  listened  to  them 
today. 

D  1600 

There  is  one  thing  that  occurs  to  me 
after  listening  to  It.  Why  the  mael- 
strom of  opposition  to  sugar?  If  you 
oppose  price  supports  for  all  commod- 
ities, that  is  understandable,  vote 
against  the  entire  bill;  but  if  you  think 
some  are  good  and  some  ought  to  be 
maintained,  then  why  the  opposition 
to  this  one? 

Let  me  give  four  points  to  consider 
why  I  think  that  is  an  interesting 
question.  The  first  point  is,  this  is 
nothing  new.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
oldest  farm  support  program  in  this 
bill.  The  Congresses  of  the  United 
States  since  1789  have  been  supporting 
sugar  by  duties,  by  price  supports,  by 
loan  programs  or  whatever.  It  is  noth- 
ing new. 

Every  single  sugar  raising  coimtry  in 
the  world  does  the  same  thing,  it  is 
nothing  new. 

A  second  point  to  consider  is  that 
this  is  the  most  unique  commodity  in 
the  bill  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  only 
one  that  we  do  not  grow  what  we  need. 
E}very  other  commodity  in  this  bill  we 
grow  more  than  what  we  need.  This  is 
the  one  we  grow  less  than  what  we 
need,  and,  indeed,  have  to  import  45 
percent  to  make  up  for  what  we  do  not 
grow. 

It  is  also  unique  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  only  one  that  does  not  cost  any 
money.  This  is  the  only  one  that  actu- 
ally makes  money  for  the  Treasury, 
$34  million  for  the  Treasury  this  year, 
projected  under  this  bill,  next  year 
$460  million  going  into  the  Treasury. 
So  why  attack  this  one? 

The  fourth  point  that  ought  to  be 
considered,  this  is  the  most  imobjec- 
tionable  price  level  support.  It  is  at  18 
cents.  This  is  the  same  figure  the 
other  body  has  adopted.  It  is  less  than 
what  the  Agriculture  Committee 
brought  to  the  floor.  It  is  a  figure  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will 
support  and  sign.  It  is  a  figure  well 
below  the  cost  of  production. 

I  have  listened  to  everybody's  debate 
today  and  nobody  contends  sugar  can 
be  produced  at  18  cents  a  pound;  so 
nobody  is  going  to  grow  sugar  for  this 
program,  and  that  is  a  problem  with 
other  commodities  at  times  in  the 
past. 

Also,  if  you  look  at  the  parity,  the 
parity  figure  that  we  who  try  to  know 
something  about  farming  constantly 
point  to  as  a  fair  rate  of  return  to  the 
farmer,  sugar  has  almost  the  lowest 
percent  of  parity  in  an  18-percent 
figure  in  this  bill  than  any  other  com- 
modity in  the  bill. 

So  I  say  again,  why  this  commodity, 
why  is  this  one  so  objectionable? 

I  conclude  at  this  point,  a  fourth  and 
final  point.  It  is  not  really  going  to 
help  the  consumer.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  pointed  out  this 


year,  and  he  has  and  I  have  heard  him 
do  this  in  Congresses  past,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  maybe  a  dollar  a  year  to  a 
consumer,  if  foreign  prices  do  not  go 
up  and  if  that  money  is  saved  by  a 
consumer. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility of  a  cartel  being  put  together, 
and  I  think  my  colleague  from  New 
York  who  questioned  that  a  moment 
ago,  that  there  is  an  organization 
called  Geplace  with  offices  in  Mexico 
City  that  meet  annually  to  discuss  this 
very  thing. 

It  is  an  organization  of  all  the  sugar 
producing  countries  in  Latin  and  Cen- 
tral America.  They  would  like  to  do 
this.  Thank  goodness  they  have  not  so 
far  been  successful.  We  know  what 
that  would  do  to  the  consimfier.  We 
have  seen  that  with  all  the  other  com- 
modities that  we  do  not  produce 
enough  of. 

But  the  last  thing  would  be,  go  look 
in  the  grocery  store  at  what  commod- 
ities that  have  sugar  and  those  that  do 
not,  cost.  We  did  that  on  October  3, 
1981.  We  went  to  a  Safeway  store  in 
McLean,  Va.  We  looked  at  a  2-liter 
bottle  of  Coca-Cola.  Coca-Cola  opposes 
this  bill.  They  say  they  are  going  to 
translate  cheaper  sugar  prices  to  the 
consumer.  That  2-liter  bottle  of  Coca- 
Cola  cost  $1.39. 

Then  we  got  the  diet  version  of  that 
same  drink,  all  of  the  same  ingredi- 
ents, colorings  and  phosphates,  water, 
and  all  of  this  except  sugar  and  we 
called  them  and  found  out  that,  m 
fact,  the  artificial  sweetener  cost  less 
than  the  sugar  and  do  you  know  what 
the  price  of  the  2  liters  of  Tab  was? 
You  guessed  it,  $1.39  a  bottle,  the 
same  thing.  Sugar  had  nothing  to  do 
with  pricing  of  that  commodity. 

Then  we  started  wandering  down 
the  aisle  of  that  same  food  store  and 
found  that  the  Giant  brand  of  apple- 
sauce, the  same  thing  was  true. 
Libby's  brand  of  Bartlett  pears,  the 
same  thing  was  true:  Dole's  crushed 
pineapple;  Giant  brand  fruit  cocktail, 
the  same  thing  was  true. 

They  had  two  versions,  one  that  had 
sugar  and  one  that  did  not  and  in 
every  case  the  one  without  sugar  costs 
the  same  or  more. 

So  I  simply  ask  you.  why  this  com- 
modity? It  is  the  least  expensive,  it  is 
the  least  offensive,  it  is  the  most  sup- 
portable of  any  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  consumers.  I 
agree  with  everything  that  the  gentle- 
man said  on  that  point,  but  I  want  to 
stress  the  damage  this  sugar  program, 
if  it  is  not  knocked  out  of  this  bill,  is 
going  to  do  to  our  efforts  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  Caribbean. 


We  are  in  deep  trouble  in  the  Carib- 
bean. In  the  Dominican  Republic,  one 
of  our  best  friends  in  the  area,  they 
say  this  is  going  to  be  disastrous.  I 
have  been  down  there,  and  I  know 
how  hard  they  are  struggling  to  main- 
tain democracy.  Recently  President 
Guzm&n  told  our  Vice  President  Bush 
how  much  this  sugar  program  would 
hurt. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  Costa  Rica 
and  throughout  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  Everything  that  the 
administration  has  talked  about  trying 
to  do  in  the  Caribbean  in  terms  of 
helping  the  economies  of  those  coun- 
tries, to  save  democracy  down  there,  is 
going  to  be  wiped  out  at  one  stroke  if 
you  limit  their  markets  in  the  United 
States  with  this  type  of  program. 

The  members  have  heard  from  the 
American  chambers  of  commerce 
throughout  the  area.  You  have  had 
telegrams  from  them.  You  know  what 
they  feel  about  it. 

American  businessmen  working 
down  there  say  please  suppori  the 
Peyser  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute  in 
order  to  answer  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  just  wanted 
to  correct  the  gentleman.  "This  legisla- 
tion in  no  way  reduces  the  ability  of 
any  country  to  ship  sugar  into  the 
United  States,  nor  does  it  affect  the 
price  at  which  they  sell  it. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Well.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  can  only  say  that  they  certain- 
ly feel  that  it  does.  I  have  here  a  letter 
from  the  Ambassador  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  which  says  this  will  par- 
ticularly hurt  the  economy  of  his 
country. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do 
not  know  who  they  are. 

As  chairman  of  this  committee,  I  am 
telling  the  gentleman  that  it  does  not 
affect  how  much  they  can  ship,  what 
price  they  can  ship  it  for,  and  that  is  a 
fact.  I  do  not  care  who  they  are.  That 
is  a  fact,  and  the  Members  of  this 
House  should  know  and  understand 
that. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Well,  all  I  am 
saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the 
countries  themselves  have  communi- 
cated with  us.  The  American  chambers 
of  commerce  in  those  countries  have 
communicated  with  us.  They  are  all 
very  disturbed  about  what  this  pro- 
gram will  do  to  them. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Traxler). 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  the  time. 

I  think  I  can  shed  some  light  per- 
haps on  the  problem  that  my  distin- 
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colleague  was  verbalizing  in 
la  moment  ago.  I  think  the 
probleiii  that  our  friends  in  Central 
Americ  i  are  having  is  without  this  bill, 
the  probabilities  are  that  in  the  years 
to  com«  with  this  Nation  being  flooded 
with  cteap  dumped  sugar,  the  Ameri- 
can gro  wer- farmer  cannot  stay  in  busi- 
ness, ill  my  opinion.  Now.  they  will 
hang  ill  for  a  time.  The  probabilities 
are  thi.t  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries will  flood  this  Nation  with  cheap 
sugar  snd  drive  them  out  of  business 
and  then  they  will  have  100  percent  of 
the  An  erican  sugatr  market  and  that  is 
what  t]  ley  want.  That  is  what  they  are 
afraid  that  this  bill  will  not  allow 
them  to  do,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
this  bil  1  will  not  aUow  them  to  do. 

Mr.  jLLBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  ger  tleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Of  course,  I  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigui. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  i  he  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  alsd  would  like  to  give  the  gentle- 
man nny  time,  my  1  minute,  so  if  the 
gentleiaan  wants  to  continue  to  talk, 

he  can 
I  have  checked  with  the  gentleman 

from  T  exas. 

Mr.  HE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  l|  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tlemanl  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  ;he  chairman  and  my  colleague, 
the  gei  itleman  from  Michigan. 

Very  simply,  the  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  what  this  bill  does  is  in 
the  consumer's  interest,  make  no  mis- 
take al  fout  it.  This  is  in  the  consumer's 
interea  t. 

The  chart  we  saw  earlier  clearly 
demonstrates  what  happens  in  the  ab- 
sence (if  a  domestic  sugar  policy.  The 
prices  luctuate  erratically  and  crazily, 
highs  I  Jid  lows  that  our  producers  and 
our  grjwers  cannot  stand  and  that  is 
what  this  bill  is  about.  It  stabilizes  at 
very  Ic  w  prices. 

Non<  of  my  growers,  the  wonderful 
f armei  s  that  pay  taxes  in  America  and 
send  our  sons  to  our  Army  to  defend 
this  ccuntry,  that  is  what  they  want, 
simply  the  ability  to  produce  sugar  in 
the  Uiited  States  of  America  as  they 
have  snce  I  was  a  kid  when  I  topped 
beets  in  fields  when  it  was  so  darned 
cold  y3u  thought  your  fingers  were 
going  to  fall  off,  and  unlike  some  of 
the  gentlemen  from  the  Northeast 
whose  companies  are  run  by  manage- 
ment 'vho  purchase  foreign  sugar  for 
proces  ;ing  in  their  plants. 

Mr.  I  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyse»)  and  the  gentlelady  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mrs.  Heckler).  I  do  so  be- 
cause firmly  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment 1  ails  to  maintain  any  concept  of 
the  im  portance  of  sugar  as  a  domestic 
crop,  a  nd  the  need  that  our  sugar  beet 
and  cane  farmers  have  for  the  ability 
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to   obtain 
market. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  representing 
the  fifth  largest  sugar  beet  producing 
district  in  the  Nation.  In  fact,  the 
growers  in  my  district  produce  more 
sugar  beets  than  the  growers  in  any 
other  part  of  Michigan,  and  all  five 
sugar  beet  processing  plants  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  are  located  in  my 
district. 

There  are  nearly  2.000  sugar  beet 
growers  in  Michigan,  who  grow  beets 
on  nearly  100,000  acres  of  land.  Over 
the  past  5  years,  they  have  produced 
an  average  of  nearly  400  million 
pounds  of  sugar  annually.  The  growers 
and  processors  in  Michigan  have 
netted  over  $110,000,000  which  means 
about  a  total  of  $770,000,000  to  Michi- 
gan's hard-pressed  economy. 

Most  of  these  proceeds  are  put  back 
into  the  Michigan  economy  as  a  result 
of  the  purchases  of  fuel,  fertilizer,  ma- 
chinery, repairs,  land  rents,  insurance, 
and  State  and  local  taxes. 

The  processing  plants  in  Michigan 
employ  nearly  1.600  people,  including 
those  who  work  in  the  main  offices  of 
the  companies.  There  is  no  meaningful 
alternative  employment  for  these 
people  because  either  the  plants  are 
located  in  rural  areas  that  do  not  have 
substantial  employers,  or  they  are  lo- 
cated in  areas  where  the  only  major 
alternative  employer  is  General 
Motors,  an  alternative  that  is  not  a 
very  fruitful  one  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  want  to 
prevent  the  development  of  a  nonre- 
course loan  program  for  sugar  seem  to 
forget  several  things.  Some  of  these 
people  like  to  characterize  the  effort 
to  provide  sugar  price  supports  as  a 
handout  to  rich  corporations  who  do 
not  need  to  be  coming  to  the  public 
trough.  These  people  either  forget, 
ignore,  or  do  not  know  that  the  fact  is 
that  price  supports  help  the  farmer, 
and  the  sugar  beet  and  cane  farms  are 
often  relatively  small. 

These  people  also  think  that  price 
supports  guarauitee  profits.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  In 
1978  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  cost  of  producing  sugar  was  about 
15  cents  per  pound.  In  1979,  the  cost 
was  16  cents  per  pound.  And  these  fig- 
ures were  developed  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Departmen- 
tal estimates  of  the  cost  of  producing 
sugar  this  year  have  risen  to  well 
above  20  cents  per  pound  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  in  this  bill  original- 
ly proposed  a  support  level  of  19.6 
cents  per  pound,  and  in  order  to  share 
In  the  various  budget  cuts  that  all 
farm  programs  are  being  expected  to 
absorb,  this  level  was  reduced  to  18 
cents  per  pound,  a  level  which  is  cer- 
tainly below  the  production  cost  levels 
estimated  by  USDA. 

Whenever  the  support  level  is  below 
the   cost   of  production,   the   farmer 


does  not  make  a  profit.  All  that  the 
support  level  does  is  establish  a  price 
floor  which  will  halt  the  potentially 
destructive  slide  of  prices  which  could 
drive  many  growers  and  processors  out 
of  business. 

Most  importantly,  the  support  pro- 
gram is  a  loan,  not  a  grant.  Farmers 
have  traditionally  paid  back  these 
loans  with  interest.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  instances  under  the  terms  of 
prior  nonrecourse  loan  programs  the 
Department  has  taken  over  the  sugar 
in  lieu  of  payment  on  the  loan,  but 
even  when  this  happened  in  the  period 
between  1977  and  1979.  USDA  was 
later  able  to  sell  the  sugar  on  the  open 
market,  and.  in  fact,  made  a  profit  of 
some  $67  million  on  the  sale.  This  fact 
should  clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
sugar  price-support  program  has  not 
had  a  cost  to  the  Government  in  the 
past. 

Those  who  oppose  a  domestic  sugar 
price-support  program  will  also  at- 
tempt to  tell  you  that  the  program  re- 
sults in  increased  costs  to  consumers. 
They  will  claim  that  Americans  can 
buy  sugar  at  far  lesser  prices  on  world 
markets,  so  to  support  our  domestic 
industry  is  asking  the  consumer  to  pay 
more  than  he  or  she  actually  has  to 
pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  world  free  market  for  sugar. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  all  too  often 
that  there  is  a  world  fire  sale  for 
sugar— a  bargain  basement  for  home- 
less sugar— but  only  in  those  years 
when  foreign  growers  have  excess  pro- 
duction and  camiot  sell  all  of  their 
sugar  imder  very  lucrative  contracts 
which  guarantee  profit  levels  so  high 
that  even  when  you  add  in  the  sugar 
sold  at  these  fire  sale  prices,  the  for- 
eign producers  still  make  a  hefty 
profit  on  the  entire  crop. 

I  fail  to  understand,  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  some  of  our  colleagues  can  persist 
in  the  belief  that  there  is  free  trading 
of  sugar.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
an  article  which  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  on  September  24,  stated  very 
flatly  that:  "Europe  is  expecting  a  big 
crop  (of  sugar)  and  no  matter  what 
the  world  price  of  sugar  is,  the 
Conunon  Market  guarantees  its  grow- 
ers the  equivalent  of  about  27  cents  a 
pound."  That  is  50  percent  higher 
than  the  support  level  that  we  are 
seeking  for  American  growers.  The  ar- 
ticle continued  that  "As  a  result,  even 
at  today's  low  prices,  European  grow- 
ers have  every  reason  to  grow  and  sell 
sugar  beets." 

If  the  European  growers  are  going  to 
get  this  windfall,  how  in  the  world  can 
we  expect  our  domestic  growers  to 
compete  and  not  go  out  of  business? 
How  can  our  colleagues  argue  this 
point  in  the  theoretical  vacuum  of  an 
economics  textbook,  when  the  pure 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  everybody 
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subsidizes  their  growers  in  some  way 
except  the  United  States? 

And  if  these  opponents  to  sugar 
price  supports  want  to  talk  about  the 
greatness  of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  in  helping  to  quell  the  out- 
break of  excessive  world  sugar  produc- 
tion, let  me  remind  you  that  the 
Common  Market  has  not,  repeat  not, 
yet  signed  the  ISA.  Every  knowledgea- 
ble trader  in  sugar  agrees  that  the  ISA 
will  never  be  successful  unless  the 
Common  Market  becomes  a  party  to 
the  agreement.  And  with  the  subsidies 
that  I  have  already  described,  EXirope- 
an  growers  have  no  reason  whatsoever 
to  become  part  of  the  agreement  be- 
cause they  can  sell  all  of  the  sugar 
they  want  and  make  a  huge  profit. 
But  the  fact  is  the  Europeans  do  it 
and  it  can  destroy  our  own  industry. 

But  in  fairness,  one  factor  needs  to 
be  made  clear.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  consume  about  96 
pounds  of  sugar  in  all  forms  and  prod- 
ucts per  person  per  year.  About  half  of 
this  sugar  is  imported.  It  is  imported 
because  American  sugar  beet  and  cane 
growers  do  not  produce  enough  sugar 
to  satisfy  our  domestic  needs.  So 
whether  we  have  a  price  support  pro- 
gram or  not,  we  will  continue  to  buy 
about  half  of  the  sugar  we  need  from 
foreign  producers. 

Another  key  factor  is  that  even  if 
our  growers  were  to  turn  around  and 
plant  huge  increases  to  displace  this 
foreign  sugar,  we  do  not  have  the  ca- 
pacity in  our  domestic  sugar  industry 
to  refine  such  levels  of  beet  and  cane. 
Many  sugar  processing  plants  have 
closed  since  the  old  Sugar  Act  expired 
in  1974.  Not  a  single  one  has  reopened. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  not  a 
single  new  plant  has  opened  in  that 
time  period,  either.  As  a  result,  we 
have  to  depend  on  certain  foreign  sup- 
plies to  meet  the  needs  of  our  consiun- 
ers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  hear  much 
about  consumers,  as  we  rightly  should. 
The  producer  depends  upon  consumer 
demand  for  his  product,  or  he  no 
longer  has  a  reason  to  be  in  business. 
Those  who  oppose  sugar  price  sup- 
ports say  that  in  years  that  prices 
have  been  high,  the  sugar  companies 
have  not  cared  about  the  consumer,  so 
that  the  consumer  should  have  his  day 
when  prices  are  low.  In  essence,  this 
argument  in  its  cruelest  form  says 
that  because  some  people  have  to  pay 
more  for  sugar  or  have  to  reduce  their 
utilization  of  sugar  as  a  result  of  high 
prices,  it  is  fair  to  expect  a  few  years 
in  which  producers  and  refiners  will  go 
broke  as  a  result  of  prices  below  pro- 
duction costs. 

This  argument  is  pure  limacy.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  our  civiliza- 
tion is  beyond  this  "eye  for  an  eye" 
mentality.  The  one  fact  that  oppo- 
nents of  sugar  price  supports  have 
never  been  willing  to  admit  is  that 
during  the  40  years  that  the  Sugar  Act 


was  in  place,  consumers  were  guaran- 
teed an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at 
reasonable  and  relatively  constant 
prices.  There  was  not  a  single  year  in 
which  sugar  went  from  8  cents  to  64 
cents  per  pound  as  has  been  the  case 
since  the  expiration  of  the  act.  Why 
was  not  there?  And  why  not?  The 
answer  is  simple:  Consumers  paid  a 
reasonable  price  when  they  were  as- 
sured of  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar. 
As  we  have  become  more  dependent 
on  foreign  sugar  and  the  vageries  of 
world  price,  our  consumers  have  fallen 
prey  to  those  in  the  world  who  love  to 
make  pricing  as  exciting  as  a  roller- 
coaster  ride.  The  analogy  has  often 
been  made,  and  it  is  a  true  analogy;  it 
is  just  like  what  our  consumers  have 
endured  as  a  result  of  OPEC.  The 
analogy  is  further  substantiated  by 
the  fact  that  a  sugar-producing  cartel 
has  been  formed  among  South  Ameri- 
can nations.  They  want  to  regulate 
their  prices  together  so  that  they  can 
assure  themselves  of  profitable  prices 
without  the  benefits  of  competition 
that  have  led  to  the  times  when  prices 
might  have  been  low. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  thing  that 
we  can  do  for  our  consumers  is  to  take 
prudent  action  to  provide  for  the  sur- 
vivability of  our  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try. We  are  not  guaranteeing  it  with 
this  support  program,  but  we  are 
giving  our  producers  a  chance  to  com- 
pete on  more  equitable  terms  with  the 
subsidized  sugar  producers  of  the 
world.  I  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  attempt  to  become  self-suf- 
ficent  in  sugar.  We  have  praised  our- 
selves for  being  so  independent  in  our 
ability  to  produce  our  food.  We  are 
struggling  to  become  energy  independ- 
ent. Why  should  we  be  any  different 
with  sugar? 

There  is  one  final  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  consider  essential  to  make. 
Some  act  as  if  we  are  subsidizing  huge 
corporate  enterprises.  They  forget 
about  the  people.  They  forget  that  to 
the  extent  we  are  helping  corporate 
enterprises,  these  enterprises  employ 
people.  They  forget  that  the  sugar 
beet  and  sugarcane  growers  of  our 
Nation  are  people  who  have  needs. 
They  always  argue  for  the  benefits  of 
workers  and  doing  what  we  can  to  ease 
the  burdens  on  them. 

Somehow  it  always  seems  different 
when  we  come  to  farmers  and  price 
support  programs.  Somehow  it  always 
seems  as  if  the  argument  has  to  be 
framed  in  terms  of  farmers  versiis  con- 
sumers. The  two  camiot  possibly  have 
the  same  interests  because  the  con- 
sumer is  a  struggling  worker,  just 
trying  to  make  ends  meet,  and  the 
farmer  is  a  rich  person  riding  around 
in  a  stereo-equipped  air-conditioned 
tractor. 

I  wish  some  people  would  look  at  the 
facts.  Farmers  are  the  biggest  consum- 
ers in  the  Nation.  They  have  to  buy 
seed,  fertilizer,  fuel,  equipment,  and 


other  tools  of  their  trade  each  year. 
Contrary  to  some  opinion,  they  have 
to  buy  food  and  clothing,  too.  In  other 
words,  farmers  are  consumers  just  like 
every  other  consumer  who  has  never 
even  seen  a  farm,  much  less  worked  on 
one. 

We  have  no  problems  supporting 
minimum  wage  legislation,  for  the 
most  part.  However,  farmers  do  not 
get  a  minimum  wage.  The  closest 
thing  to  it  is  a  farm  price  support 
which  will  often  still  be  somewhat 
below  the  cost  of  production  so  that 
only  the  most  efficient  producers 
might  break  even.  So  then  farm  price 
supports  are  "minimum  wages"  for 
farmers. 

But  the  farmer  is  different  in  some 
ways.  Most  people  are  able  to  go  to 
work  when  it  rains.  The  farmer  is 
often  unable  to  because  farming  de- 
mands good  weather.  Most  people, 
with  the  exception  of  outdoor  vendors, 
do  not  have  their  incomes  affected  by 
the  weather.  Yet  in  my  district  at  this 
very  time,  many  farmers  are  seeing 
their  entire  year's  efforts  wiped  out  as 
a  result  of  heavy  rain  storms.  Sugar 
beets,  dry  beans,  soybeans,  and  com 
are  rotting  in  the  fields  and  may  not 
be  harvested  because  these  fields  are 
essentially  flooded.  These  farmers  will 
have  their  incomes  severely  reduced  as 
a  result  of  the  destruction  of  their 
crops. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  is  that  our 
farmers  have  needs.  Our  governmental 
policies  can  provide  them  with  the 
same  type  of  consideration  that  we 
give  to  every  other  type  of  worker. 
Farmers  should  not  be  singled  out  to 
suffer  because  it  might  be  inconven- 
ient to  some  to  provide  a  reasonable 
level  of  price  supports  to  farmers.  My 
point  applies  to  every  farmer,  regard- 
less of  the  type  of  crops  on  his  farm. 

But  our  sugar  beet  and  cane  growers 
are  at  a  crucial  point.  Either  we  tell 
them  that  we  are  willing  to  provide 
them  some  assurance  of  an  enhanced 
ability  to  compete  with  the  other  sub- 
sidized producers  of  the  world,  or  we 
simply  say  "Sorry.  We  don't  need 
you."  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be 
the  most  shortsighted  statement  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment. 

D  1610 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.   CoR- 

RAOA). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wiU  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  an 
area  in  the  Caribbean  that  would  be 
seriously  hurt  if  the  Peyser  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  and  that  is  Puerto 
Rico.  We  only  retain  12,000  farmwork- 
ers in  the  sugar  industry.  Of  course, 
the  sugar  industry  has  been  very  ad- 
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impacted  by  the  variables  in 
the  dorhestic  price  of  sugar.  By  retain- 
ing at  least  a  level  of  18  cents,  we 
would  ^ake  measures  to  alleviate  the 
dire  situation  of  those  12,000  Puerto 
Ricans  who  might  find  themselves 
withou  r  a  job  and  could  very  well  end 
up  in  h  ew  York  because  of  the  extinc- 
tion o;  the  sugar  industry  on  the 
island. 

Mr.  C  hairman.  18  cents  is  something 
that  the  E>omlnican  Republic  and  the 
other  countries  ought  to  be  able  to 
survive  without  being  hurt.  But  18 
cents  i^  not  nearly  enough  for  12,000 
American  workers  in  Puerto  Rico  to  be 
retained  in  their  jobs. 

Mr.  ik  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Bafalis). 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr 
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Chairman,  I  was  in  this  Con- 
1974    when    the    gentleman 
York  convinced  the  majori- 
Congress  that  we  no  longer 
have  a  Sugar  Act  and  that  it 
beneficial  to  the  consumers, 
all  saw  that  chart  earlier 
When  one  takes  the  highs  and 
the  bottom  line  is  this:  That 
cost   consumers   more   money 
the  years  when  we  have  not 
sugar   legislation   than   the 
when  we  did  have  it. 
wqen  it  is  said  that  this  is  a  con- 
piece  of  legislation,   history 
sholwn  that  is  not  the  case, 
stro  igly  oppose  this  amendment. 
I'EYSER.   Mr.   Chairman,   how 
ti  me  do  we  each  have? 

CHAIRMAN.    The    gentlemen 
halve  3  Vi  minutes  remaining. 

LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

prdmised  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 

frqm  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  and  I 

that  time. 

WEAVER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
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Chairman,  I  think  the  heart  of 

matter  has  been  elucidated  by  the 

gentlen^an  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Heftel) 

gentleman    from    Michigan 

),  and  that  is,  most  sugar 

at  a  contract  price  and  then 

left  over  is  dumped  in  the 

and  we  are  the  market.  The 

dumped   here   at  prices  far 

\4'hat  it   is  generally  sold  for. 
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ness. 

Therejfore,  it  is  essential  that  some 
floor  be  preserved  to  keep  our  produc- 
ers in  business.  That  is  why  I  opposed 
this  amendment,  even  though  my  con- 
ijating  is  probably  one  of  the 
in  the  House  of  Representa- 
believe  it  is  going  to  be  good 
country,  the  producers,  and 


consumer. 

d  like  to  point  out,  however, 

with    our   enormous    grain 

and  we  sell  our  grain  overseas, 

the  same  thing.  We  have  a 

sirplus,  so  we  sell  our  grain 


overseas  at  disastrously  low  prices  for 
ourselves,  but  we  sell  it  to  the  wealthi- 
est nations  of  the  world. 

So  I  would  like,  when  my  amend- 
ment comes  up  on  the  grain  export 
pricing  system,  that  we  bear  that  in 
mind:  that  exactly  the  same  situation 
prevails,  but  we  lose  $20  million  a  year 
dumping  our  grain  on  world  markets. 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Morrison). 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  want  to  com- 
ment that  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  My  district  used  to 
produce  2Vi  million  tons  of  sugar 
beets,  which  sulded  to  the  stability  of 
the  sugar  supplies  here  in  the  United 
States  and  the  stability  of  prices  for 
consumers.  Therefore,  it  is  easy  for  me 
to  speak  out  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Is  it  my  understanding  that  I  have 
3  V2  minutes  remaining  at  this  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  And  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  run  out  of  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  one-half  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  is  recog- 
nized for  2Vi  minutes. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  a  lengthy  debate.  I  think  we 
have  covered  the  argument  as  well  as 
it  would  be  covered. 

There  are  a  great  many  conflicting 
figures  that  have  been  stated  today 
and  I  am  not  going  to  contribute  to 
that  any  more  because  I  think  every- 
body is  acting  sincerely  and  it  is  obvi- 
ously open  to  a  great  deal  of  interpre- 
tation. 

What  I  really  think  we  are  down  to 
is  this:  In  this  year  of  1981,  we  have 
cut  budgets  the  way  I  have  never  seen 
them  cut  since  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  think  there  are  even  those  who 
go  back,  like  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky.  Carl  Perkins, 
for  a  great  many  years,  who  have 
never  seen  cuts  of  this  nature,  educa- 
tion, senior  citizens,  social  security, 
housing,  jobs,  and  this  is  the  way  the 
majority  of  the  Congress  has  acted.  So 
be  it. 

But  for  us  to  talk  today,  having  done 
that,  about  putting  in  a  new  pro- 
gram—this is  not  holding  an  old  pro- 
gram—a new  program,  and  say  it  costs 
nothing,  I  know  they  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that.  There  has  never  been  a 
Federal  program  of  this  nature,  and 
particularly  a  sugar  program,  that  has 
cost  nothing. 


It  is  Interesting  that  all  those  who 
are  speaking  for  the  consumer  here 
today— and  I  am  talking  about  the  ag- 
riculture community— there  is  not  one 
consumer  group  that  does  not  support 
my  amendment  because  they  have 
worked  and  studied  to  find  out  what  it 
really  means  to  consumers. 

I  want  to  help  farmers.  I  worked  on 
the  Family  Farm  Act  to  protect  farm- 
ers. So  I  am  not  out  for  the  farmer. 
But  this  is  not  the  time.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  will  be  costly  to  taxpayers 
and  consumers.  It  is  a  program  in  a 
year  that  the  administration— I  would 
love  to  hear  somebody  at  the  top  level 
of  the  administration  say,  "Yes,  I  want 
this  program,"  because  they  met  with 
me  and  they  said.  "We  do  not  want 
this  program  in  any  shape  or  form." 
But  then  we  had  a  budget  vote  and 
they  needed  some  votes,  so  they  were 
willing  to  trade  it  off. 

We  do  not  have  to  trade  it  off.  We 
have  made  the  cuts  that  have  to  be 
made.  Now  let  us  give  the  people  of 
this  country  and  the  taxpayers  at  least 
a  little  break.  Vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. Members  will  find  that  they  are 
making  the  right  vote  for  all  the 
people  in  this  country. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Harkin). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  Coca-Cola  amendment, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Peyser  amend- 
ment. To  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
believe  that  voting  for  the  Peyser 
amendment  and  adopting  it  is  some- 
how going  to  be  helping  our  consum- 
ers, then  you  might  as  well  go  out,  as 
the  song  says,  and  be  chasing  rain- 
bows, because  you  are  going  to  get  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  sus- 
taining the  Bedell  amendment,  which 
was  a  compromise  amendment  which 
was  approved  400  to  14.  That  is  the 
compromise  amendment  that  we  are 
dealing  with.  That  is  what  will  be 
undone  if  you  accept  this  amendment. 

Now.  I  do  not  question  the  integrity 
or  the  facts  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyser),  whom  I  love 
and  respect  dearly.  But  this  provision 
will  not  cost  any  money  to  the  taxpay- 
er. It  will  cost  no  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  will  bring  in  money  to  the 
Government. 

That  is  factual.  If  the  cost  mcreases 
to  the  consumer,  it  will  be  very  small, 
less  than  the  price  of  a  pint  of  ice 
cream,  less  than  a  trip  to  the  movies. 
That  is  what  we  are  dealing  with:  To 
save  an  American  industry  that  can  be 
replaced  by  no  one  except  foreign  pro- 
ducers, to  save  an  American  industry 
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that  can  be  replaced  only  by  foreign 
sugar. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  thank  my  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  ultimate 
irony  in  this  is  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  sent  a  lemon  around 
for  those  as  a  symbol  of  the  sugar  bill. 
Ironically,  that  lemon  was  an  import- 
ed lemon.  If  the  Peyser  amendment 
passes 

Mr.  PEYSER.  That  lemon  is  a  Cali- 
fornia lemon. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  was  not  from  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  an  imported  lemon.  If 
the  gentleman's  amendment  passes, 
we  will  have  to  use  imported  sugar 
along  with  an  imported  lemon  to  make 
that  lemonade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  One  hundred  two  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

D  1620 

On  a  division  (demanded  by  Mr. 
Peyser)  there  were— ayes  28;  noes  66. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  213,  noes 
190,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
29,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  261] 
AYES— 213 


Addabbo 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Archer 

Afhbrook 

Aspln 

AuColn 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Benjamin 

Bethune 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Boland 

Boner 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Broyhill 

Butler 

Byron 

Carman 

Carney 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Coats 

CoUins  (IL) 

Collins  (TX) 


Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Deckard 

Dellums 

£>eNardis 

Derwlnski 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 


Edwards  (OK) 

Emery 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

F'asceU 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Pish 

Foglietta 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Prank 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

GuarinI 


Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hansen  (IH") 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hertel 

Hiler 

HoUenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

LeBoutUlier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Long  (MD) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 


Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Bafalis 

BaUey  (PA) 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clinger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Emerson 

English 

Erdahl 

Evans  (lA) 

Fazio 


McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Michel 

MlkuUki 

MiUer(OH) 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Nelligan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Paul 

Pease 

Petri 

Peyser 

Porter 

Price 

Prilchard 

Purseil 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

NOES— 190 

Fithian 

Fllppo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gephardt 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 
Hansen  (ID) 
Harkin 
Hatcher 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
HiUis 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Johnston 
Jones  (OK) 
Jones  (TN) 
Kazen 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
LatU 
Leath 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Lott 
Lowery  (CA) 


Roukema 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shust«r 

Simon 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

St  GermiOn 

Stanton 

Stokes 

StuddB 

TriUe 

UdaU 

Vento 

Walker 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

Whltehurst 

Williams  (OH) 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zeferetti 


Lujan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Oberstar 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Quillen 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 


Snyder 

Spence 

Stangeland 

SUton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 


Trailer 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

White 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 


WUliams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT  " 
Hendon 

NOT  VOTING-29 


Atkinson 

Badham 

Bonior 

Brooks 

Burgener 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Campbell 

Craig 

Crockett 


Evans  (GA) 

Fenwick 

Plorio 

Garcia 

Grisham 

Holland 

Jones  (NO 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Lowry  (WA) 

D  1630 


Mica 

Moffett 

Pepper 

Roe 

Santini 

Savage 

Shannon 

Stark 

Stratton 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Shannon  for,  with  Mr.  Mica  against. 

Mr.  Moffett  for.  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Plorio  for.  with  Mr.  Phillip  Burton 
against. 

Mr.  Garcia  for.  with  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr.  Campbell  for,  with  Mr.  Badham 
against. 

Mrs.  Fenwick  for,  with  Mr.  Craig  against. 

Mr.  Grisham  for,  with  Mr.  Lewis  against. 

Mr.  Crockett  for,  with  Mr.  John  L.  Burton 
against. 

Messrs.  HUTTO.  SILJANDER,  and 
JOHNSTON  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  APPLEGATE.  DREIER, 
FORD  of  Tennessee,  and  LEHMAN 
changed  their  votes  from  'no '  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

D  1640 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    wiU 
designate  title  X. 
Title  X  reads  as  follows: 

TITLE  X— GENERAL  AND  MISCELLANE- 
OUS COMMODITY  PROVISIONS 

PAYMENT  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  1001.  Subsections  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1977  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  total  amoiuit  of  payments  (ex- 
cluding disaster  payments)  which  a  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under  one  or 
more  of  the  annual  programs  established 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice 
shall  not  exceed  $50,000  for  each  of  the  1980 
through  1985  crops. 

"(2)  Beginning  with  the  1980  crop  year, 
the  total  amount  of  disaster  payments  that 
a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
one  or  more  of  the  annual  programs  estab- 
lished under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and 
rice  for  any  crop  year  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000. 
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STORAGE  PROGRAM  FOR  WHZAT  AND 
PEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  look.  Section  110  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  194  >  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  11).  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  formu- 
late and  a  ^minister  a  program  under  which 
producers  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  will  be 
able  to  stare  wheat  and  feed  grains  when 
such  corajnodities  are  In  abundant  supply 
and  exteno  the  time  period  for  their  orderly 
marketing^  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
safeguard!  to  assure  that  wheat  and  feed 
grains  held  under  the  program  shall  not  be 
utilized  in  any  manner  to  unduly  depress, 
manipulaqe.  or  curtail  the  free  market.  The 
authority  'provided  by  this  section  shall  be 
in  addition  to  other  authorities  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  producer 
loan  and  sorage  operations. 

"(b)  In  tarrying  out  the  producer  storage 
program.  ;the  Secretary  shall  provide  ex- 
tended price  support  loans  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains  under  terms  and  conditions  de- 
signed to  encourage  producers  to  store 
wheat  anc  feed  grains  for  extended  periods 
of  time  in  order  to  promote  orderly  market- 
ing when  vheat  or  feed  grains  are  in  abun- 
dant supp  y.  Loans  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  m  ule  at  such  level  of  support  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate:  Provided, 
That  the  laan  rate  shall  be  not  less  than  110 
per  centui  i  of  the  then  current  level  of  sup- 
port undei  section  105A(a)  of  this  Act  in  the 
case  of  fe<d  grains,  or  under  section  107A(a) 
of  this  Aci  in  the  case  of  wheat.  In  no  event 
shall  such  loan  level  be  less  than  $3.85  per 
bushel  in  the  case  of  wheat  or  $2.80  per 
bushel  in  the  case  of  com.  Among  such 
other  tern  is  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  pres<  ribe  by  regulation,  the  program 
shall  provide  as  follows:  (1)  Repayment  of 
such  loanj  shall  be  required  in  not  less  than 
three  yea's  nor  more  than  five  years.  (2) 
Payment  s  hall  be  made  to  producers  of  stor- 
age paymiints  in  such  amounts  and  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  to  encourage  producers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program,  except  as  provided 
in  clause  ( J)  of  this  subsection.  (3)  A  rate  of 
interest  shall  be  computed  as  determined 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  (4)  Re- 
covery of  I  jnounts  paid  for  storage,  and  pay- 
ment of  additional  Interest  or  other  charges 
shall  be  riiuired  if  such  loans  are  repaid  by 
producers  before  the  market  price  for  wheat 
or  feed  gnUns  has  reached  the  price  levels 
specified  Li  clause  (5)  of  this  subsection.  (5) 
Conditions  shall  be  designed  to  induce  pro- 
ducers to  redeem  and  market  the  wheat  or 
feed  grains  securing  such  loans  without 
regard  to  the  maturity  dates  thereof,  sub- 
ject to  claise  (6)  of  this  subsection.  To  this 
end,  whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  market  price  of  the  commodity 
has,  on  each  of  fifteen  consecutive  market 
days,  attained  a  level  which  exceeds  125  per 
centum  of  the  then  current  level  of  support 
under  sect  on  105 A(  a)  of  this  Act  in  the  case 
of  feed  griins,  or  107A(a)  of  this  Act  In  the 
case  of  w  leat,  the  Secretary  may  remove 
the  penalties  for  early  repayment  provided 
for  in  clau  le  (4)  of  this  subsection;  whenever 
the  markrt  price  during  such  fifteen-day 
period  exceeds  135  per  centum  of  such  level 
of  suppor,,  the  Secretary  may  terminate 
payments  for  storage;  and  whenever  the 
market  pri  ce  during  such  fifteen-day  period 
exceeds  14p  per  centum  in  the  case  of  feed 
grains  and  160  per  centum  in  the  case  of 
wheat  of  such  level  of  support,  the  Secre- 
tary may  i  npose  market  rates  of  interest  as 
provided  iii  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  (6) 
Conditions  shaU  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  which  the  Secretary  may  extend. 


for  all  producers  within  a  State,  for  a  period 
of  thirty  days  and  for  such  additional 
thirty-day  periods  as  may  be  necessary  the 
date  for  termination  of  storage  payments  or 
imposition  of  market  rates  of  interest  in  the 
settlement  of  loans  redeemed  as  a  result  of 
the  imposition  of  such  conditions  under 
clause  (5)  of  this  subsection  if  (A)  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
State  Committee  for  such  State  submits  a 
request  for  such  delay,  and  (B)  the  Secre- 
tary does  not  deny  such  request  in  writing 
within  ten  days  after  such  request  is  submit- 
ted. 

"(c)  The  rate  of  interest  charged  partici- 
pants in  the  program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  based  upon  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  the  Conunodity  Credit  Corporation 
by  the  United  States  Treasury,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  waive  or  adjust  such  in- 
terest as  he  deems  appropriate  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing,  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  (6)  of  subsection  (b),  the  rate 
of  interest  with  resi>ect  to  any  wheat  or  feed 
grain  which  was  stored  under  the  program 
authorized  by  this  section  during  the  fif- 
teen-day period  referred  to  in  clause  (5)  of 
subsection  (b)  shall,  beginning  immediately 
after  the  end  of  such  period,  be  the  market 
rate  of  interest,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  require  producers 
to  repay  loans  made  under  this  section  plus 
accrued  interest  and  such  other  charges  as 
may  be  required  by  regulation  prior  to  the 
maturity  date  thereof  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  emergency  conditions  exist 
which  require  that  such  commodity  be 
made  available  in  the  market  to  meet 
urgent  domestic  or  international  needs. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  announce  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  pr(xlucer  stor- 
age program  as  far  in  advance  of  making 
loans  as  practicable,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  place  no  limit  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  on  the  quantity  of  wheat  or 
feed  grains  which  may  be  stored  under  the 
program. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
section  302  of  the  Pood  Security  Wheat  Re- 
serve Act  of  1980  and  section  208  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Suspension  Adjustment  Act 
of  1980,  whenever  the  extended  loan  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  is  in  effect, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  not 
sell  any  of  its  stocks  of  wheat  or  feed  grains 
at  less  than  105  per  centum  of  the  price 
level  at  which  the  Secretary  may  encourage 
repayment  of  producer  storage  loans  on  the 
commodity  prior  to  the  maturity  dates  of 
the  loans  by  the  imposition  of  market  rates 
of  interest  under  clause  (5)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section:  Provided,  That  such  restric- 
tion shall  not  apply  to— 

"(1)  sales  of  such  commodities  which  have 
substantially  deteriorated  in  quality  or  as  to 
which  there  Is  a  danger  of  loss  or  waste 
through  deterioration  or  spoilage; 

"(2)  sales  or  other  disposals  of  such  com- 
modities under  (A)  the  fifth  and  sixth  sen- 
tences of  section  407  of  this  Act;  (B)  the  Act 
of  September  21,  1959  (73  Stat.  574,  as 
amended:  7  U.S.C.  1427  note),  and  (C)  sec- 
tion 813  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970:  and 

"(3)  sales  of  com  for  use  in  the  production 
of  alcohol  for  motor  fuel  at  facilities  that— 

"(A)  began  operation  after  January  4, 
1980,  and 

"(B)  whenever  supplies  of  com  are  not 
readily  available,  can  produce  alcohol  from 
agricultural  or  forestry  biomass  feedstocks 
other  than  com. 


when  sold  at  not  leas  than  the  price  at 
which  producers  may  repay  producer  stor- 
age loans  and  redeem  com  prior  to  the  ma- 
turity dates  of  loans,  as  determined  under 
clause  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
or,  whenever  the  fuel  conversion  price  (as 
defined  in  section  212  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Suspension  Adjustment  Act  of  1980) 
for  com  exceeds  such  price,  at  not  less  than 
the  fuel  conversion  price. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  owner  of  grain  stored  under  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section,  recon- 
centrate  all  such  grain  stored  in  commercial 
warehouses  at  such  points  as  the  Secretary 
deems  to  be  In  the  public  interest,  taking 
into  account  such  factors  as  transportation 
and  normal  marketing  patterns.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  permit  rotation  of  stocks  and  fa- 
cilitate maintenance  of  quality  under  regu- 
lations which  assure  that  the  holding  pro- 
ducer or  warehouseman  shall,  at  all  times, 
have  available  for  delivery  at  the  designated 
place  of  storage  both  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  grain  covered  by  his  commitment. 

"(h)  Whenever  grain  is  stored  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
buy  and  sell  at  an  equivalent  price,  allowing 
for  the  customary  location  and  grade  differ- 
entials, substantially  equivalent  quantities 
of  grain  in  different  locations  or  warehouies 
to  the  extent  needed  to  properly  handle, 
rotate,  distribute,  and  locate  such  commod- 
ities which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion owns  or  controls.  Such  purchases  to 
offset  sales  shall  be  made  within  two 
market  days  following  the  sales.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  daily  list  available  show- 
ing the  price,  location,  and  quantity  of  the 
transactions. 

"(i)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
To  the  maximum  extent  practicable  consist- 
ent with  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  the  effective  and  efficient 
administration  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  the  usual  and  customary  chan- 
nels, faculties,  and  arrangements  of  trade 
and  commerce.". 

riNAUTT  or  DRERMINATIONS 

Sec.  1003.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops,  section  385  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amended 
by  amending  the  first  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  facts  constituting  the  basis  for 
any  Soil  Conservation  Act  payment,  any 
pajrment  under  the  wheat,  feed  grain, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice  programs  authorized 
by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  this  Act, 
any  loan,  or  price  support  operation,  or  the 
amount  thereof,  when  officially  determined 
In  conformity  with  the  applicable  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not  be  re- 
viewable by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of 
the  Government.". 

SPECIAL  GRAZING  AND  RAY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1004.  Section  109(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1978  through  1981"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1982  through  1985". 

SUPPLnONTAL  SET-ASIDE  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  1005.  Section  113  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  113.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  prior  announcement  made 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  contrary,  effective 
for  one  or  more  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  the  Secre- 
tary may  announce  and  provide  for  a  set- 
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aside  of  cropland  under  section  105A(f)  or 
107A(f)  of  this  title  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est as  a  result  of  the  imposition  of  restric- 
tions on  the  export  of  any  such  commodity 
by  the  President  or  other  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government.  In  order  to 
carry  out  effectively  a  set-aside  program  au- 
thorized under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  modifications  and  adjust- 
ments in  such  program  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  because  of  any  delay  in 
instituting  such  program.". 

APPLICATION  or  TERMS  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OP  1949 

Sec.  1006.  Section  408(k)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  be  effec- 
tive for  the  1971  through  1981  crops,  shall 
be  effective  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops, 
and  shall  read  as  follows: 

REFERENCES  TO  TERMS  MADE  APPLICABLE  TO 
V^THEAT,  PEED  GRAINS,  UPLAND  COTTON,  AND  RICE 

"(k)  References  made  In  sections  402.  403. 
406.  and  416  to  the  terms  support  price', 
level  of  support",  and  level  of  price  support' 
shall  be  considered  to  apply  as  well  to  the 
level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  under  this 
Act:  and  references  made  to  the  terms  price 
support',  'price  support  operations',  and 
'price  support  program'  in  such  sections  and 
in  section  401(a)  shall  be  considered  as  ap- 
plying as  well  to  the  loan  and  purchase  op- 
erations for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice  under  this  Act.". 

COJtMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  SALES  PRICE 
RESTRICTIONS  FOR  WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  1007.  Effective  only  with  respect  to 
the  marketing  years  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops,  section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence  the 
language  following  the  third  colon  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided, That  the  Corporation  shall  not  sell 
any  of  its  stoclcs  of  wheat,  com,  grain  sor- 
ghum, barley,  oats,  and  rye  respectively  at 
less  than  115  per  centum  of  the  current  na- 
tional average  loan  rate  for  the  commodity, 
adjusted  foi  such  current  market  differen- 
tials reflecting  grade,  quality  location,  and 
other  value  factors  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges.": 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  fifth  sentence  "cur- 
rent basic  county  support  rate  including  the 
value  of  any  applicable  price-support  pay- 
ment In  kind  (or  a  comparable  price  If  there 
is  no  current  basic  county  support  rate)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"current  basic  county  loan  rate  (or  a  compa- 
rable price  If  there  is  no  current  basic 
county  loan  rate)";  and 

(3)  striking  out  In  the  seventh  sentence, 
"but  In  no  event  shall  the  purchase  price 

exceed  the  then  current  support  price  for 
such  commcxlltles"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "or  unduly  affecting 
market  prices,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  pur- 
chase price  exceed  the  Corporation's  mini- 
mum sales  price  for  such  commodities  for 
unrestricted  use". 

NORMALLY  PLANTED  ACREAGE  AND  TARGET 
PRICES 

Sec.  1008.  Section  1001  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  1001.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  effective  for  one  or  more  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 


loans,  purchases,  and  payments  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  that  producers  not 
exceed  the  acreage  on  the  farm  normally 
planted  to  crops  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, adjusted  as  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  fair  and  equitable  among 
producers.  The  acreage  for  any  farm  nor- 
mally planted  to  crops  designated  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  reduced  by  any  set-aside 
or  diverted  acreage.  Such  normal  crop  acre- 
age for  any  crop  year  shall  be  determined 
based  on  the  acreage  planted  to  such  crops 
during  the  preceding  two  years.  The  Secre- 
tary may  require  producers  participating  In 
the  program  to  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  assist  in 
making  such  determination. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  for  one  or 
more  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  requires  that  produc- 
ers not  exceed  the  acreage  on  the  farm  nor- 
mally planted  to  crops  designated  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  increase 
the  established  price  payments  for  any  such 
commodity  by  such  amount  (or  if  there  are 
no  such  payments  in  effect  for  such  crop  by 
providing  for  payments  in  such  amount)  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  to 
compensate  producers  for  not  exceeding  the 
acreage  on  the  farm  normally  planted  to 
crops  designated  by  the  Secretary  and  par- 
ticipation in  any  required  set-aside  with  re- 
spect to  such  commodity. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
pajmnents  for  any  commodity  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
count changes  In  the  cost  of  production  re- 
sulting from  not  exceeding  the  acreage  on 
the  farm  normally  planted  to  crops  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  and  participation  in 
any  required  set-aside  with  respect  to  such 
commodity. 

"(3)  If  payments  are  provided  for  any  com- 
modity under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  for  payments  for  any  other 
commodity  In  such  amcunt  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  for  effective  operation 
of  the  program. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  any  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection  to  reflect,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  land  diversion  pay- 
ments for  the  commodity  for  which  an  in- 
crease is  determined.". 

REDUCTION  IN  INTEREST  TO  DISCOURAGE  PRICE 
SUPPORT  LOAN  DEFAULTS 

Sec.  1009.  Section  405  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  designating  the 
existing  provisions  as  subsection  (a)  and 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  law.  when  in  a  period  of  declining 
prices  the  requirement  of  paying  accumulat- 
ed Interest  charges  on  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans  becomes  an  incentive  for 
farmers  with  outstanding  loans  on  conunod- 
ities  to  default  in  order  to  avoid  the  inter- 
est, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  progres- 
sively reduce  such  interest  charges  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  cost  of  one  year  of  storage 
charges  In  order  to  neutralize  the  Incentive 
to  default.  It  is  further  provided  that  any 
such  reduction  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  the  total  amount  of  inter- 
est due.". 

ERADICATION  OF  PLANT  PESTS  AND  CONTAGIOUS 
OR  INFECTIOUS  ANIMAL  AND  POULTRY  DISEASES 

Sec.  1010.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may,  in  connection  with  emergencies 
which  threaten  any  segment  of  the  agricul- 
tural production  Industry  of  this  country. 


transfer  from  other  appropriations  of  funds 
available  to  the  agencies  or  corporations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  such  sums  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary,  to  be 
available  only  in  such  emergencies  for  the 
arrest  and  eradication  of  plant  pests  or  con- 
tagious or  infectious  diseases  of  animals  or 
poultry,  and  for  expenses  In  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  February  28.  1947.  as 
amended,  and  section  102  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 21.  1944,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  October  1,  1981. 

NORMAL  817PPLY 

Sec.  1011.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  supply  of  wheat,  com.  upland 
cotton,  or  rice  for  the  marketing  year  for 
any  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  such 
commodity  is  not  likely  to  be  excessive  and 
that  program  measures  to  reduce  or  control 
the  planted  acreage  of  the  crop  are  not  nec- 
essary, such  a  decision  shall  constitute  a  de- 
termination that  the  total  supply  of  the 
commodity  does  not  exceed  the  normal 
supply  and  no  determination  to  the  con- 
trary shall  be  made  by  him  with  respect  to 
such  commodity  for  such  marketing  year. 

EMERGENCY  FEED  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1012.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "shall" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "may". 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  WEAVER 

Mr.    WEAVER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weaver: 
Insert  on  page  77  after  line  2.  the  following: 

establishment  of  an  export  GRAIN  BANK 

Sec.  1013.  (a)  That  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  create  an  Exp>ort  Grain  Bank 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
shall  be  the  function  of  the  Export  Grain 
Bank— 

(1)  to  administer,  in  accordance  with  this 
Section,  a  system  providing  for  two  prices 
for  American  farm  commodities,  one  for  for- 
eign sales  and  one  for  domestic  sales;  and 

(2)  to  make  certain  regular  payments  to 
growers  of  agricultural  commodities  out  of 
the  additional  revenues  obtained  from  for- 
eign sales  under  this  Section. 

(b)(1)  No  person  who  enters  into  a  con- 
tract of  sale  for  export  agricultural  com- 
modity shall  export  such  commodity 
unless— 

(A)  such  contract  is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subparagraph  (3);  and 

(B)  such  person  agrees  to  make  the  pay- 
ments required  under  subsection  (d). 

(2)  any  person  seeking  approval  of  a  con- 
tract under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  provide  the 
Secretary  with  a  written  statement  setting 
forth— 

(A)  the  financial  terms  of  the  contract: 

(B)  the  quantity  of  each  agricultural  com- 
modity sought  to  be  exported: 

(C)  the  identity  of  the  buyer,  and 

(D)  the  destination  of  the  commodities 
sought  to  be  exported. 

(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  approve,  for 
purposes  of  this  Section  any  contract  for 
the  exportation  of  an  agricultural  commodi- 
ty unless  the  price  to  be  paid  under  such 
contract  with  resjject  to  such  commodity  is 
less  than  the  minimum  price  established  by 
the  Secretary  for  such  commodity  under 
Subsection  (c). 
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domestic  market  price  of  such 
including  a  reasonable  margin 
is  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Secretary  may,  with  respect  to 
modify  the  amount  payable  into 
Grain  Bank  if  the  Secretary  de- 
that    the    modification    of    such 
necessary  to  prevent  undue  hard- 
person, 
is  established  in  the  Treasury 
United  States  an  Export  Grain  Bank, 
there  shall  be  deposited  amounts 

Subsection  (d). 
1  he  extent  provided  in  advance  In 
Acts,    amounts    from    such 


be  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
pkjonents  to  grrowers  of  agricultural 
commoditjies  under  subsection  (f );  and 

be  made  available  for  any  other 

idministered  by  the  Secretary. 

A  mounts  made  available  to  the  Sec- 

ui^der  subsection  (e)(2)(A)  shall  be 

grower  who.  at  such  times  and 

rAanner  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 

cetifies  to  the  Secretary  the  aggre- 

amoi  int  of  each  agricultural  commodi- 

luch  grower  produced  in  a  market- 


E  xcept  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
^nount  payable  to  a  grower  under 
( 1 )  with  respect  to  an  agricultur- 
commoBity  produced  in  a  marketing  year 
d  jtermined  by  multiplying— 
fmount  of  the  appropriation  to  be 
under   paragraph   (1)   with   re- 
^ch  commodity  and  such  market- 
by 


fr^tion,  the  numerator  of  which  is 

amount  of  such  commodity 

)y  such  grower  under  paragraph 

marketing  year  and  the  denomi- 

kfhich  is  the  aggregate  amount  of 

commodity   certified   by   all   growers 

pa-agraph   (1)   for  such   marketing 


year 

(B)  In  dfeterminlng  the  amount  payable  to 
a  grower  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  the 
first  marl  eting  year  to  which  this  Act  ap- 
plies, the  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  fraction 
described  Tin    such    paragraph    to    reflect 


amounts  stored  by  growers  in  the  producer 
storage  program  for  wheat  and  feed  grains 
which  is  administered  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  110  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445e). 

(3)  Any  amount  which  may  be  payable  to 
a  grower  in  any  year  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  at  such  regular  intervals  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  except  that  such 
payments  shall  be  made  at  least  once  every 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 

(g)  There  is  established  an  advisory  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Sec- 
retary with  regard  to  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act.  The  advisory 
committee  shall  be  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  the  various  sectors  of  the  agricul- 
tural community,  with  at  least  four  of  such 
members  to  be  appointed  from  sunong  grow- 
ers of  agriculturtil  commodities. 

(h)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  sell  an  agricultural  commodity  for  export 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)(1). 

(2)  Any  person  found  by  the  Secretary, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing  on  the  record  in  accordance  with 
section  554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
have  sold  an  agricultural  commodity  for 
export  in  violation  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  penal- 
ty. The  amount  of  the  civil  penalty  for  each 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  exceed 
the  revenues  derived  from  the  export  sale  of 
the  agricultural  commodity  involved  in  such 
violation.  The  amount  of  such  civU  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  by  writ- 
ten notice.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
such  penalty,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  the  nature,  circumstances,  extent, 
and  gravity  of  the  prohibited  acts  commit- 
ted and,  with  respect  to  the  violator,  the 
degree  of  culpability,  any  history  of  prior 
offenses,  ability  to  pay,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  justice  may  require. 

(3)  Any  person  against  whom  a  civil  penal- 
ty is  assessed  under  paragraph  (2)  may 
obtain  review  thereof  in  the  appropriate 
court  of  the  United  States  by  filing  a  notice 
of  appeal  in  such  court  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  such  order  and  by  simulta- 
neously sending  a  copy  of  such  notice  by 
certified  mall  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  promptly  file  in  such  court  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  record  upon  which  such 
violation  was  found  or  such  penalty  im- 
[Kised,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  The  findings  and  order 
of  the  Secretary  shall  be  set  aside  by  such 
court  if  they  are  not  found  to  be  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 706(2)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(4)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become  a 
final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  has  entered  final  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  re- 
cover the  amount  assessed  in  any  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  States.  In 
such  action,  the  validity  and  appropriate- 
ness of  the  final  order  imposing  the  civil 
penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

(5)  The  Secretary  may  compromise, 
modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without  condi- 
tions, any  civil  penalty  which  is  subject  to 
imposition  or  which  has  been  imposed 
under  this  section. 

(j)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "agricultural  commodity" 
means  wheat,  com,  soybean,  grain  sorghum, 
soybean  meal,  barley,  oats,  and  rice; 

(2)  the  term  "grower",  when  used  with  re- 
spect of  an  agricultural  commodity,  means 


any  person  actively  engaged  in  raising  such 
commodity;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

(k)(l)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  October  1,  1981. 

(2)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
contract  of  sale  for  export  which  is  entered 
into  before  October  1,  1981,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  contract  may  be  extended 
or  otherwise  modified  after  the  date  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(3)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
contract  of  sale  for  export  which  is  entered 
into  after  October  1,  1985.  unless  such  con- 
tract is  an  extension  or  modification  of  a 
contract  entered  into  on  or  before  that  date. 

Mr.  WEAVER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr,  Chairman,  in 
terms  of  money,  this  amendment  is  by 
far  the  most  important  amendment  to 
the  farm  bill.  We  can  realize  up  to  $20 
billion  a  year  more  for  our  grain  from 
the  wealthiest  countries  in  the  world 
than  we  do  now  if  we  have  a  common- 
sense  pricing  practice. 

Today  we  sell  our  grain  to  Japan, 
Japan  with  its  great  surplus  of  dollars 
in  its  balance  of  trade  at  below  the 
cost  of  production  to  our  farmers.  We 
sell  our  grain,  our  com,  and  wheat, 
and  soybeans,  to  the  Soviet  Union,  our 
adversary,  at  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion to  our  farmers.  In  other  words,  we 
are  subsidizing  the  Soviet  Union  if  we 
take  just  the  cost  of  production,  no 
profit. 

If  we  take  simply  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  our  com  and  wheat  and  the 
price  we  are  now  selling  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  add  that  up,  this  subsidy  to 
the  Soviet  Union  enables  them  to  fi- 
nance their  entire  army  of  occupation 
in  Afghanistan.  It  would  enable  them 
to  build  1,600  more  tanks  or  100  more 
missiles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  this  make  any 
sense,  that  our  farmers  are  going 
broke  while  we  subsidize  the  Soviet 
Union,  while  we  subsidize  Japan? 

Twenty-five  percent  of  our  grain 
sales  are  overseas,  and  remember,  this 
is  our  largest  single  export  commodity 
that  we  have  in  this  coimtry.  Twenty- 
five  percent  of  our  export  grain  goes 
to  the  OPEC  nations.  Ten  years  ago, 
believe  this  or  not,  10  years  ago  wheat 
and  oil  were  the  same  price.  Wheat 
was  $2  a  bushel,  oil  was  $2  a  barrel. 

Today  we  all  know  the  story.  Oil  is 
$32  or  $40  a  barrel,  but  wheat  is  $3.50 
a  bushel.  And  yet  we  sell  25  percent  of 
oiu-  grain  to  the  OPEC  nations  at  a 
price  that  is  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, but  we  buy  from  them  oil  at  ex- 
traordinarily high  prices. 

I  have  called  my  bill,  my  amend- 
ment, the  barrel  for  bushel  bill.  We 
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are  not  trying  to  get  the  barrel  for 
bushel  any  more,  but  simply  the  most 
reasonable  and  fair  obtainable  price 
we  possibly  can. 

Why  can  we  not  get  this  price?  We 
sell  at  the  world  market.  So  what  is 
wrong  with  that?  The  explanation  is  a 
very  simple  one,  but  it  Is  very  little  un- 
derstood, and  that  is,  when  you  have  a 
commodity  trading  in  a  free  market, 
sold  by  millions  of  producers.  If  you 
have  a  small  surplus,  a  2-percent  sur- 
plus, say.  the  price  does  not  just  go 
down  2  percent.  It  drops  in  half.  It 
drops  precipitously  down  imtil  you 
bankrupt  enough  producers  to  get 
them  out  so  that  the  supply  and 
demand  are  equal. 

So  meanwhile  because  we  are  so  pro- 
ductive in  this  coimtry  our  grain  sells 
for  half  the  cost  at  least  of  what  it 
should  sell  for.  So  we  subsidize  OPEC. 
We  subsidize  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
subsidize  Japan;  90  percent  of  our 
grain  is  sold  to  the  wealthiest  nations 
of  the  world  who  can  easily  pay  much 
more. 

We,  the  United  States,  set  the  world 
price  because  we  are  the  largest  factor 
in  grain  and  oil  seeds  in  the  world;  85 
percent  of  the  soybeans  moving  in 
world  markets  are  ours:  70  percent  of 
the  com;  50  percent  of  the  wheat. 

In  terms  of  OPEC,  in  terms  of  oil 
countries,  we  are  Saudi  Arabia,  Abu 
Dhabi.  Kuwait,  Algeria,  Libya,  Nigeria, 
Iran,  and  Iraq  combined.  That  is 
where  we  are  as  a  factor  in  the  grain 
market  compared  to  the  oil  countries. 
Now.  what  do  we  do  about  it?  Well, 
there  are  a  number  of  things  we  can 
do.  We  can  raise  the  loan  price  up  to 
$5  or  $6  a  bushel. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Weaver 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  We  can  set  the  loan 
price  up  to  $5  or  $6,  but  this  means 
enormous  outlays  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment plus  it  raises  the  domestic 
price  of  our  grain  and  food  prices. 

Why  not,  I  have  asked  myself,  and  I 
ask  this  House,  why  not  make  these 
foreign  countries  pay  a  reasonable 
price  for  our  grains  instead  of  subsidiz- 
ing them?  Why  that  sounds  like  a 
good  idea.  How  do  we  do  it?  It  is  a  very 
simple  way.  Extraordinarily  simple. 

We  simply  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  set  a  minimum  price  for 
our  grains  and  oil  seeds  in  foreign 
markets.  No  American  grain  or  oil  seed 
may  be  exported  except  at  a  price 
above  the  price  set  by  the  Secretary. 

Now,  will  it  work?  Will  it  work?  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
just  published  an  economic  research 
brochure,  changes  in  the  international 
grain  trade  in  the  1980's,  by  Robert 
Vane,  No.  167,  in  which  on  page  23,  he 
says,  or  the  report  says: 


That  the  management  of  a  U.S.  board  will 
be  far  more  omnipotent,  and.  therefore,  its 
forecasting  ability  and  marketing  strategies 
would  vitally  affect  grain  trade  and  prices. 
He  goes  on  to  say: 

Setting  our  prices  is  possible  to  specify  a 
theoretically  optimal  set  of  prices  that 
would  maximize  total  revenue. 

Remember,  "maximize  total  reve- 
nue." 

Now  there  is  an  emotional  side  to 
this,  of  course. 

There  is  an  emotional  side  to  this.  I 
have  made  many  speeches  on  the  floor 
about  this.  I  have  a  letter  here  I  just 
received  from  John  Bugler,  from 
Maryland  and  Mr.  Bugler  in  an 
unsolicited  letter  said: 

I  heard  your  remarks.  Right  on.  I  was  dis- 
mayed and  angry  to  discover  that  the 
United  States  is  subsidizing  the  Russian 
military  build  up  at  the  expense  of  our 
farmers.  I  hope  you  succeed  in  bringing 
about  a  rational  pricing  policy  for  our  grain 
exports. 

So  the  amendment  I  present  to  the 
House  now  is  a  simple  one.  It  simply 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
discretionary  authority— it  is  discre- 
tionary—he may  use  it  or  not  use  it. 
So  if  we  vote  for  this  amendment  we 
are  not  mandating  anything.  It  gives 
the  Secretary  the  discretionary  au- 
thority to  set  minimum  prices.  He 
must  do  so  in  consultation  with  a 
farmer  producer  board,  and  so  the 
farmers  are  going  to  have  their  say 
and  the  profits  can  be  as  much  as  $20 
billion  a  year  more,  $20  billion  a  year 
more  that  will  be  returned  to  our 
farmers,  not  as  a  subsidy,  not  as  subsi- 
dies—but as  profits  to  oiu-  farmers,  de- 
served and  earned  profits. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
the  gentleman  is  giving  Secretary 
Block  the  discretion  to  basically  exer- 
cise authority  to  set  up  a  grain  bank 
and,  as  the  gentleman  said,  he  need 
not  do  that  if  he  chooses  not  to  do 
that. 
Mr.  WEAVER.  Precisely. 
Mr.  GLICKMAN.  And  so,  therefore, 
there  is  no  mandatory  requirement  in 
this  bill  whatsoever? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Not  a  thing.  He  does 
not  have  to  do  one  thing  unless  he 
feels  justified  in  doing  it. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  If  he  finds  that 
the  current  pricing  situation  is  not 
good  enough  and  sales  are  not  made  at 
productive  levels  and  are  being  taken 
in  the  foreign  markets,  he  can  then  set 
up  a  grain  bank  if  he  so  chooses. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  This  is  only  so  true. 
That  is  exactly  correct.  Let  me  tell  my 
colleagues  this.  A  fascinating  phe- 
nomenon of  commodity  pricing— and 
that  is  when  did  the  foreign  countries 
scramble  over  themselves  to  buy  our 
grain  and  oil  seeds  in  this  decade.  Was 
it  when  the  price  was  lowest,  when 
you    think    they    should    have    been 


buying?  No.  They  sit  back  and  yawn 
when  the  prices  are  low  and  we  have 
these  huge  surpluses. 

It  was  only  in  1973  when  our  prices 
were  highest  and  they  were  frantic 
and  scared  they  were  not  going  to  get 
the  commodities  from  us,  at  a  reasona- 
ble price,  that  they  came  in  and 
bought,  and  so  the  very  passage  of  this 
amendment,  in  my  estimation,  would 
increase  the  price  of  our  grains  just 
without  the  Secretary  doing  a  thing 
for  this  reason. 

It  would  put  the  foreign  buyers  on 
edge.  They  would  say  the  Secretary 
may  raise  the  price,  we  better  go 
ahead  and  buy.  This  is  actually  what 
happens  in  markets.  If  they  go  in  and 
buy  it.  make  the  pricing  up  a  little  bit. 
someone  else  watches  the  price  go  up 
and  they  say  it  may  go  up  higher  and 
they  go  in  and  buy  and  you  get  a 
higher  price. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Weaver 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Now,  I  want  to  say 
one  thing  to  those  who  share  my  con- 
cem  about  not  costing  the  Treasury 
money  and  not  creating  a  new  bu- 
reaucracy. The  last  thing  in  the  world 
I  want  to  do.  the  last  thing  I  want  to 
do  is  interfere,  have  the  Government 
interfere  in  the  distribution  systemis  of 
any  bureaucracy. 

This  amendment  will  not  require  the 
addition  of  a  single  person  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  There  will  be 
no  bureaucracy  whatsoever.  All  the 
problems  needed  to  administer  this 
are  already  in  the  Department,  they 
already  exist,  and  the  Treasury  will 
not  be  out  1  cent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  billions  that 
will  flow  into  the  bank  from  the  prof- 
its from  higher  prices  from  foreign 
grains  will  obviously  more  than  pay 
for  this  program. 

So,  no  biu"eaucracy,  no  Treasury 
funding,  and  no  interference  with  the 
distribution  system,  none. 

D  1700 

The  farmers  and  the  grain  compa- 
nies continue  to  buy,  store,  transport, 
and  sell,  completely  free  from  any 
Govenmient  interference  from  this 
amendment  whatsoever,  except  the 
price  level. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  is  one  Member  who  in  the  past 
has  not  supported  the  gentleman's 
amendments;  however,  year  after  year 
as  I  have  been  in  this  body  and  served 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  have 
become  more  and  more  aware  that 
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Soviets  pay  what  they  ought  to  be 
paying  for  our  grain. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  He  is  absolutely  correct.  Over 
the  years  we  have  perfected  and  per- 
fected this  amendment  from  criticism 
from  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
others  until  it  is  simple.  It  does  what 
the  gentleman  says.  Hearings  have 
been  held  on  it  this  year  in  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  Most  witnesses 
have  favored  the  amendment.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  aired. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  once  more? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  amendment  as  the  gentle- 
man now  has  it  crafted,  that  it  will  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  free  and  or- 
derly marketing  of  grain  within  this 
country? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  In  not  one  iota, 
except  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold. 
The  farmer  sells  to  whomever  he 
wishes  without  any  Government  form 
or  anything  else.  The  grain  companies 
can  store  it,  ship  it,  transport  it,  with- 
out any  interference.  The  Government 
is  not  involved  in  that.  The  Govern- 
ment does  not  do  any  of  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Derrick.)  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  may  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had 
a  long  time  to  talk  about  the  farm  bill 
and  those  of  us  who  are  not  on  the 
committee  have  had  almost  no  oppor- 
tunity to  participate. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  object  to  the 
request  for  the  extension  of  time,  but 
I  do  hope  we  can  rely  on  the  good  will 
and  courtesy  of  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  let  others  participate.  We 
will  rely  on  the  chairman  not  to  be 
making  motions  to  restrict  debate 
until  some  of  the  other  Members  have 
a  chance  to  participate  who  are  not  on 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARKIN*.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  just 
have  one  additional  point  I  want  to 
make. 

Last  year  when  the  grain  embargo 
was  put  on  in  this  country  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  know,  for  example, 
that  Argentina  purchased  a  lot  of  com 


in  this  country  and  turned  around  and 
sold  it  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Argenti- 
na sold  that  com  at  a  pegged  price,  at 
a  price  that  they  negotiated  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  however,  they  did  not 
use  any  kind  of  government  entity  to 
buy  and  ship  that  grain.  They  used 
the  private  trading  companies.  They 
used  Cargill  &  Continental  to  buy  the 
grain  and  ship  it  and  handle  it  all  the 
way  to  the  Soviet  Union:  but  they 
made  a  pegged  price  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  that  grain. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dsikota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  too,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  conunend  the  gentle- 
man for  offering  the  amendment. 

I  think  it  shows  the  one  innovative 
way  in  which  we  as  a  committee  have 
tried,  or  we  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, have  tried  to  come  up  with  a 
solution  to  the  problem  presented 
throughout  the  debate  on  this  bill; 
that  is.  that  we  recognize  that  farmers 
and  producers  are  not  getting  the  kind 
of  support  they  need  for  their  prod- 
ucts. 

We  recognize  that  in  order  to  do  this 
adequately,  we  would  be  busting  the 
budget.  We  recognize  that  there  is  an 
impact  on  consumers  and  so  in  that 
recognition  we  are  looking  elsewhere 
for  ways  in  which  we  can  stabilize  the 
market,  for  ways  in  which  we  can 
bring  together  the  disparity  that 
exists  between  farmers  and  what  they 
receive  and  the  price  they  get. 

We  should  recognize  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  many  of  us  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  $4  loan  rate  or  the 
$3.55  loan  rate  as  currently  called  for 
in  the  bill.  This  would  bring  together 
the  difference  between  that  low  loan 
rate  and  the  ability  that  farmers 
should  have  to  get  a  decent  return  on 
their  investment. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
I  reiterate  this,  has  indicated  that  the 
cost  of  production  for  a  bushel  of 
wheat  today  is  $5.32. 

A  farmer  just  recently  indicated  to 
me  that  he  could  not  buy  four  loaves 
of  bread  for  what  he  could  get  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat  these  days. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  recognize, 
number  one.  that  it  deals  with  a  prob- 
lem that  we  cannot  address  from  a 
budgetary  point  of  view. 

Second.  I  think  we  have  to  recognize 
the  difference  that  now  exists  in  the 
international  community. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver) 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Weaver 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  We  look  to  the  Inter- 
national community,  we  find  that 
those  allies  of  ours  in  wheat  produc- 
tion do  not  disagree  with  this.  Austra- 
lia, as  the  gentleman  has  already  indi- 
cated, recognizes  that  the  United 
States  plays  the  most  prominent  role 
in  establishing  a  market  price  for 
wheat.  The  Canadians  have  already 
established  something  very  similar  to 
the  grain  bank  bill. 

So  in  essence  what  we  are  doing  is 
simply  following  suit  with  those  wheat 
producers  that  have  already  begrun  to 
lead  the  way  in  international  wheat 
marketing.  If  we  look  to  those  con- 
sumer countries,  those  countries  as 
well  have  demonstrated  an  ability  to 
raise  the  price  very  dramatically  when 
the  grain  reaches  their  borders. 

Japan,  as  I  understand  it.  turns  that 
wheat  around  now  for  more  than  $10  a 
bushel,  and  yet  it  is  the  United  States 
that  continues  to  subsidize  Japan  and 
so  many  other  consuming  countries. 

So  if  we  really  are  honest  about  not 
putting  the  bulk  of  the  increase  in 
food  prices  on  the  consumer,  if  we  are 
interested  in  finding  a  way  in  which 
we  can  improve  farm  prices  without 
busting  the  budget,  then  certainly  this 
is  the  most  innovative  approach  that 
we  will  have  during  the  deliberations 
on  this  farm  bill. 

I  certainly  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  support  it. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  amendment. 

I  have  been  startled  in  the  past 
decade  to  find  that  this  Nation  in- 
creasingly as  a  matter  of  foreign 
policy  buys  automobiles  for  more  than 
they  are  worth  from  the  same  country 
that  we  sell  grain  to  for  less  than  it  is 
worth. 

We  refer  to  that  as  "Yankee  ingenui- 
ty" or  to  use  the  new  term,  "free  en- 
terprise." 

I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  begin  us  in  the  direction  of  cor- 
recting that  inequity  and  righting  that 
Yankee  ingenuity  and  free  enterprise 
so  that  the  American  farmer  and  the 
consimniers  of  America  get  a  fair  break 
with  our  foreign  competitors. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  offering 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  and  say 
that  all  we  are  after  here  is  the  ability 
to  test  the  market  to  see  if  we  can  get 
more  for  our  grain. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.    Chairman,    will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 


Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Oregon  for 
this  amendment. 

I  am  a  producer.  I  am  in  agriculture. 
I  have  been  all  my  life  and  I,  too,  am 
sick  and  tired,  and  we  agriculture 
people  here  in  America,  of  subsidizing 
Russia,  Japan,  and  the  various  coun- 
tries. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  proper 
approach,  but  it  is  certainly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment.  It  is 
not  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  any- 
thing, right? 

D  1710 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman. 

It  is  discretionary  with  the  Secre- 
tary. It  is  a  tool  he  may  use  or  not  use. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rose  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Weaver  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be 
very  brief.  I  know  the  hour  is  late  and 
there  are  others  who  wish  to  speak. 

I.  in  the  previous  Congress,  was 
chairman  of  the  Livestock  and  Feed 
Grain  Committee.  I  heard  all  the  ar- 
guments pro  and  con  about  this  par- 
ticular proposition.  But  since  that  last 
Congress,  we  have  made  a  very  major 
change  in  this  document  and  have  said 
that  this  is  not  a  mandated  situation, 
but  a  voluntary  situation  that  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  dis- 
cretion to  try  to  work  out  all  the  de- 
tails. I  conunend  the  Members  for 
that.  I  do  not  see  how  my  colleagues 
could  go  any  further. 

I  know  this  has  worked  in  other 
countries,  as  we  have  discussed  in 
many  instances,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, this  is  something  we  should 
try.  this  is  something  we  should  give 
the  Secretary  the  authority  to  imple- 
ment, and  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man as  a  person  who  understands  the 
grain  business  probably  better  than 
anybody  in  this  House  for  persevering 
with  this  idea.  It  has  been  on  the  gen- 
tleman's back  since  he  got  here,  and 
this  is  the  year  we  need  to  implement 
this.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  say  I  get  mad  as  hell  when  I 
see  our  grain  going  to  the  Soviet 
Union  at  less  than  it  costs  our  farmers 
to  grow  it,  and  when  Japan  sits  with 
$20  billion  of  our  dollars  made  in  sell- 
ing Toyotas  and  Sonys,  and  so  forth, 
to  us,  gets  our  grain  at  dollars  below 
our  cost  of  production. 

All  the  agricultural  subsidies  that 
this  Congress  votes  from  the  taxpayer 
to  the  farmer  do  not  benefit  the 
farmer.  They  are  benefiting  the  Soviet 
Union,    they    are    benefiting    Japan. 


They  are  benefiting  the  OPEC  na- 
tions. When  are  we  going  to  stop?  Let 
us  give  the  Secretary  the  authority  to 
stop  it. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1979.  real  net  farm 
income  in  this  country  was  $20  billion. 
The  estimate  of  real  net  farm  income 
this  year  is  $11  billion.  That  is  $20  bil- 
lion to  $11  billion,  and  that  spells  the 
dilemma  for  the  family  farmer  in  this 
country.  That  kind  of  loss  of  real  net 
farm  income  in  a  period  when  prices 
are  rising  dramatically  spells  the 
death  knell  for  many,  many  family 
farmers  who  simply  carmot  survive  in 
this  kind  of  period. 

The  proposition  we  face  is  how  we 
establish  a  price  that  is  a  better  price 
for  the  American  farmer  for  the 
produce  they  grow.  As  the  USDA 
points  out,  it  costs  $5.20  a  bushel  to 
grow  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  we  sell  it 
at  a  price  that  allows  the  Soviets  or 
the  OPEC  nations  or  Japan  or  China 
to  come  in  and  purchase  it  at  a  price 
at  which  the  farmer  is  able  to  realize 
$3.50  a  bushel.  That  spells  financial 
trouble  for  anybody  engaged  in  that 
kind  of  business. 

Now.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
ought  to  have  an  OPEC  for  grain.  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Weaver)  is  suggesting  that  either. 
I  think  all  the  gentleman  is  saying  is 
that  we  ought  to  start  getting  what  we 
ought  to  get  for  our  wheat.  We  ought 
to  get  a  fair  price  internationally. 

I  read  an  editorial  recently  entitled 
"Tell  Them  Uncle  Sucker  Is  Dead."  It 
was  talking  about  the  fact  that  in  this 
country  we  spend  a  tremendous 
amount  of  taxpayers'  money  to  pro- 
vide the  defense  umbrella  over  our 
allies.  In  that  article  they  were  talking 
about  the  fact  that  we  spend  about 
$550  per  capita  for  defense,  Canada 
spends  $115  per  capita.  Japan  spends 
$87  per  capita.  But  Uncle  Sucker  can 
be  described  in  another  way,  and  that 
is  the  inclination  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try to  raise  wheat  for  $5.20  a  bushel 
and  sell  it  to  the  more  prosperous  na- 
tions of  this  world  for  $3.50  a  bushel. 
It  just  does  not  add  up.  It  does  not 
make  sense. 

I  think  we  have  much  greater  pric- 
ing potential  than  we  are  exercising, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  the  ca- 
pability to  impose  some  conditions  and 
programs— such  as  the  program  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Weaver)  is  suggesting— to  see  if  we 
cannot  realize  a  better  price  in  the 
export  market  for  the  products  that 
the  American  farmer  grows. 

Some  say,  "Well,  this  is  radical."  It 
is  a  departure  from  what  we  have  done 
in  the  past,  certainly,  but  I  remember 
a  quote  by  someone  who  said.  "That 
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which  i;  right  has  always  been  called 
radical  1  )y  those  who  have  a  vested  in- 
terest ill  that  which  is  wrong."  This 
approachi  might  be  radical,  given  what 
we  have  done  in  the  past,  but  it  surely 
is  not  radical  in  terms  of  what  we  need 
to  do  t<  get  a  price  out  there  for  the 
faunily  firmer. 

We  pioduce  twice  as  much  wheat  in 
the  international  wheat  pipeline  as 
the  Saudis  produce  oil  in  the  oil  pipe- 
line. W ;  effectively  set  the  price  of 
wheat  internationally.  We  have  much 
greater  pricing  potential  than  we  are 
exercisii  ig. 

I  hear  Lily  support  the  amendment  of 
the  gen  leman  from  Oregon.  In  fact,  I 
have  ar  amendment  that  will  be  of- 
fered later  that  goes  another  step.  It 
asks  thi!  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
conduct  a  study  to  develop  specific 
proposa  s  for  legislation  that  would 
provide  alternative  marketing  and  al- 
temativs  pricing  programs  to  assure 
that  the  price  paid  by  foreign  purchas- 
ers wou:  d  equal  the  cost  of  production. 

All  I  s  m  saying  is  pretty  much  what 
the  gen  leman  from  Oregon  is  saying: 
That  wf  represent  the  Nation  that 
grows  t  le  largest  supply  of  wheat  in 
the  wor  d.  We  have  much  greater  pric- 
ing pot(  ntial  than  we  are  exercising, 
and  we  ought  to  get  about  the  busi- 
ness of  jxacting  a  fair  price  from  the 
people  V  e  do  business  with. 

There  is  a  hunger  problem  in  this 
world,  a  id  I  understand  that.  We  have 
a  respor  sibility  to  address  that  hunger 
problem . 

There  are  a  billion-and-a-half  people 
that  get  up  hungry  in  the  morning  in 
this  wor  Id.  Thirty  million  children  will 
die  in  tl  is  world  from  hunger  between 
now  anc  a  year  from  now.  We  have  a 
responsipility  to  deal  with  that. 

But  I  bm  saying  that  when  we  grow 
the  kind  of  production  we  grow  and 
send  it  1 3  some  of  the  most  prosperous 
nations  in  the  world  and  sell  it  to 
them  at  a  price  that  is  $1.70  below  the 
cost  of  production,  we  are  no  longer 
exhibiting  the  tendencies  of  the  smart 
Yankee  traders  of  the  past  that  made 
this  couitry  a  strong  and  great  coun- 
try. 

I  thinl .  we  ought  to  get  off  the  ways 
of  the  past  that  suggest  that  the 
family  armer  ought  to  produce  as 
hard  as  they  can  produce  and  then 
just  be  at  the  whim  of  the  open 
market,  even  if  that  market  provides 
them  a  )rice  that  is  $1.70  below  their 
cost  of  p  roduction. 

The  g?ntleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Weaver)  is  saying  that  is  not  accepta- 
ble. And  he  is  right.  It  is  not.  We  do 
not  have  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to 
counter  the  Soviets  militarily  and 
then  turri  around  and  suggest  that  we 
want  th«  American  farmers  to  pay  for 
a  food  s:amp  program  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  t  le  OPEC  countries,  the  Japa- 
nese, th(  Chinese  and  others.  That  is 
the  wror  g  way  to  support  family  farm- 
ing. 


I  appreciate  the  amendment  that 
has  been  sponsored  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  and  wholeheartedly  urge 
Members  to  support  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  speak  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  when  this  amendment  was 
presented  in  mandatory  form,  the  ad- 
ministration testified  against  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  doubtful  wisdom 
to  present  a  volunteer  program  to  an 
administration  that  does  not  want  to 
use  it. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  this  is  a  pro- 
gram which  makes  America  an  inter- 
national price-fixer,  a  one-man  cartel, 
or  a  one-country  OPEC. 

It  also  would  give  to  the  administra- 
tion the  ability  to  embargo,  under  its 
terms,  by  merely  setting  a  price  that  is 
too  high  for  anyone  to  buy.  For  those 
of  our  agricultural  producer  represent- 
atives who  like  embargoes,  I  suggest 
that  this  is  a  perfect  way  to  provide 
for  one. 

America,  under  this  program,  would 
be  the  last  seller  in  every  market.  It 
would  get  the  undesirable  buyers.  And 
if  there  was  a  world  surplus,  America 
would  carry  it  because  it  would  be  the 
only  exporter  not  to  sell  all  its  prod- 
uct. 

The  amendment  presupposes  that 
the  world  price  is  fixed  against  us.  But 
I  would  like  to  know  who  sells  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  United  States 
does.  My  understanding  is  that  often 
we  are  undersold  by  our  competitors. 
Raising  our  prices  will  only  give  our 
competitors  a  better  price. 

This  amendment  puts  us  in  the  posi- 
tion where  we  are  asked  to  copy  the 
systems  of  those  who  cut  prices 
around  the  world.  We  are  asked  to  rep- 
licate the  unsuccessful  system  of  world 
grain  trading^ 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  shall  not  yield.  I 
have  watched  people  yield  all  day  and 
have  not  had  my  brief  hour  in  the 
Sun.  I  will  claim  it  now. 

We  are  the  one  country  in  the  world 
that  has  stood  for  free  markets  and 
market  prices.  And  under  that  phi- 
losophy our  agriculture  has  prospered 
and  our  country  has  prospered. 

We  are  being  asked  under  this 
amendment  to  go  into  a  system  of  fed- 
erally fixed  prices,  and  Federal  con- 
trols of  grain  marketing,  and  Federal 
control  of  grain  distribution. 

This  amendment  is  a  dream  of  a  free 
lunch.  It  presumes  there  is  a  tooth 
fairy  or  a  great  pumpkin  out  there 
which  can  line  the  pockets  of  grain 
producers  with  gold.  That  is  rubbish. 
Either  America  will  sell  at  market 
prices  or  someone  else  will.  We  will 
learn  the  lesson  OPEC  is  just  now 
learning. 


The  author  tells  us  there  will  be  no 
interference,  no  set  prices,  and  that  we 
would  not  have  a  Wheat  Board  like 
Canada  has.  I  agree  we  would  not,  but, 
only  if  we  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
bad  policy,  it  is  bad  philosophy,  and  it 
ought  to  be  defeated.  We  have  too 
much  Govenunent  interference  in  ag- 
riculture already.  We  should  get  about 
the  business  of  this  House  and  move  a 
rational  affordable  farm  bill  forward. 
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Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman 
complained  that  the  Chair  had  limited 
the  time  before,  and  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  the  gentleman  had  appropri- 
ate and  ample  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  courtesy,  and  advise  him 
that  it  was  easy  to  say  in  less  than  5 
minutes  all  the  things  that  needed  to 
be  said  here. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regretfully  have  to 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
If  this  country  really  wants  to  become 
the  granary  of  the  world,  adopt  this 
kind  of  proposal  and  that  is  exactly 
what  it  will  become.  I  cannot  think  of 
a  single  country  that  sells  its  wheat 
for  a  higher  price  than  the  United 
States.  In  Canada,  they  generally  un- 
dercut us  slightly  and  end  up  with  our 
markets. 

The  suggestion  that  we  are  produc- 
ing at  maximum  capacity  and  there  is 
a  limitation  on  the  ability  to  produce 
commodities,  the  suggestion  that  in 
this  country  we  have  reached  the  max- 
imum level  of  protection  and  therefore 
the  total  available  supply  that  would 
be  available  throughout  the  world  in 
years  to  come,  is  ludicrous.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  look  in  the  records.  In  the  last 
14  years  our  com  crop  doubled  from 
nearly  a  4-billion-bushel  crop  to  this 
year,  an  8-billion-bushel  crop.  We  have 
seen  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  come  into  production  in  other 
countries,  most  notably  Brazil,  and 
certainly  the  total  available  world 
supply  of  food  stocks  has  increased. 

Therefore,  this  program  simply  will 
not  work.  All  we  are  doing  today  is 
giving  aid  and  encouragement  to  our 
competition  to  clear  land  and  produce 
more  because  we  are  going  to  price 
ourselves  out  of  the  market  and  make 
it  more  profitable  and  lucrative  for 
other  countries  and  their  farms  to 
produce  and  compete  with  the  avail- 
able agricultural  stocks  we  are  produc- 
ing in  this  country. 

In  other  words,  in  the  last  few  days 
we  have  heard  a  lot  of  criticism  about 
the  fact  that  our  Government  did  not 
sell  surplus  dairy  stocks  to  the  Soviet 
Union  at  about  half  the  price  Ameri- 
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can  consumers  are  paying  in  the 
Safeway  and  Giant  and  local  food 
stores.  In  fact,  there  was  an  amend- 
ment adopted  the  other  day  which 
said  that  we  ought  to  dispose  of  an- 
other 220  million  pounds  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  dry  milk  for  about  two- 
thirds  the  acquisition  cost  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  I  wonder  how  in 
the  world  some  of  these  speakers  get 
up  and  say  we  ought  to  double  the 
price  of  our  grain,  but  we  ought  to  sell 
our  dairy  stocks  for  two-thirds  of  what 
it  cost  the  taxpayers  to  acquire  it  and 
sell  it  directly  to  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
one  of  the  speakers  on  the  other  side 
can  get  up  and  explain  this  kind  of 
logic,  I  would  like  to  yield  a  minute  or 
two,  and  now  we  hear  the  rhetoric 
today  about  let  us  price  our  products 
and  get  whatever  we  want  in  the 
market. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  want  to  respond  or  explain.  I 
only  want  to  inform  the  Members  that 
it  is  our  intention  to  rise  after  we  con- 
clude a  vote  on  this  amendment.  I  am 
informed  by  the  leadership  that  we 
would  come  up  again  next  Tuesday, 
after  the  Hazardous  Materials  Trans- 
portation Act,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon. 

I  believe  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment has  a  certain  appeal  by  setting 
forth  the  promise  of  a  guaranteed 
minimum  income  for  the  American 
farmer;  but,  I  think  if  you  look  care- 
fully at  what  this  amendment  would 
actually  do,  you  would  agree  that  it  is 
not  the  answer  to  providing  security 
for  our  Nation's  agricultural  sector. 
The  amendment  only  succeeds  in  get- 
ting the  Government  more  involved  in 
agricultural  production  rather  than 
less.  I  believe  the  secret  to  our  great 
success  as  a  nation  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports has  been  because  of  the  free 
market  system  and  the  incentives  that 
has  produced  for  expanded  production 
to  meet  increased  demand  from  over- 
seas markets. 

I  believe  the  greatest  arguments 
against  this  amendment  are  those  re- 
flecting the  actual  experience  of  Gov- 
ernment intervention  in  agricultural 
exports:  The  soybean  embargo  in  1973 
and  the  grain  embargo  in  1980.  In 
both  cases  the  markets  for  our  farm- 
ers were  disrupted  and  price  uncer- 
tainty affected  the  decisionmaking  for 
production. 


Even  more  serious,  those  embargoes 
stimulated  expansion  of  soybean  and 
grain  production  in  other  countries 
which  now  compete  with  U.S.  produc- 
tion. That  directly  affects  the  price 
and  market  structure  for  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products.  Providing  a  mechanism 
for  permanent  Government  interven- 
tion in  the  market  will  only  repeat  the 
experiences  of  1973  and  1980. 

The  Government's  role  in  agricultur- 
al exports  should  be  to  facilitate  inter- 
national agreements  to  reduce  trade 
restrictions  and  to  promote  overseas 
market  development,  to  operate  for- 
eign trade  centers  and  to  support  the 
Agricultural  Attache  Service,  among 
other  activities,  but,  establishing  a  na- 
tional grain  board  should  not  be 
among  those  other  activities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  less 
Govenunent  interference  in  the  free 
agriculture  market  by  voting  against 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  make  the  point 
that  I  thought  this,  too,  was  a  kind  of 
crazy  cockamamie  scheme  for  a  long 
time,  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  way  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  has  presented  the  amendment, 
it  is  a  completely  discretionary  power 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
It  kind  of  reminds  me  a  little  bit  that 
this  same  gentleman  presented  an 
amendment  4  years  ago,  the  grain  re- 
serve program,  which  at  that  time  was 
opposed  by  many  people  who  thought 
it  was  undue  interference  in  the  mar- 
ketplace and  would  create  havoc  in 
the  whole  issue  of  supply  manage- 
ment. It  proved  most  successful. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  would  work. 
I  have  the  feeling  that  this  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  probably  will  not  imple- 
ment the  authority,  and  by  the  time 
we  come  up  with  a  new  4-year  farm 
bill  we  could  end  the  authority  if  it 
were  not  used  at  all,  but  I  look  at  this 
as  kind  of  keeping  perhaps  those  folks 
who  do  sell  our  grain  overseas,  our 
grain  companies,  honest  and  insuring 
the  fact  that  they  know  that  this  kind 
of  format  could  be  set  up  by  our  Gov- 
ernment if  in  fact  we  did  not  continue 
to  have  a  reasonable  sale  of  exported 
grain. 

So,  I  look  at  this  as  a  keep  them 
honest  approach.  I  would  not  support 
it  if  it  were  mandatory,  however,  but 
the  amendment  is  not  mandatory,  it  is 
discretionary.  It  is  totally  discretion- 
ary. None  of  the  authority  has  to  be 
implemented  at  all,  and  it  reminds  me 
very  much  of  the  grain  reserve  author- 
ity we  gave  to  the  last  Secretary  that 
he  did  choose  to  take  advantage  of. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The 
gentleman  has  previously  stated  his 
support  for  the  amendment,  and  based 
on  the  fact  it  is  discretionary.  Most  of 
the  other  speakers  have  done  the 
same  thing.  If  it  is  discretionary,  it  is 
not  mandatory,  and  we  already  have 
an  administration  that  says  they  are 
not  going  to  use  it. 

What  is  the  purpose  for  adopting 
the  amendment  other  than  the  fact 
that  it  seems  to  me  it  makes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  a  political  whip- 
ping boy?  I  can  see  that  that  is  a  great 
idea  for  adopting  this  amendment,  but 
I  cannot  see  any  other  purpose  for  it. 
Could  the  gentleman  explain  to  me 
what  in  the  world  we  would  do  to  help 
the  farmer  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  to  continue  to  sell  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union  at  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction? Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is 
after? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  making  the  point 
that  it  is  a  discretionary  amendment, 
and  so  therefore  if  it  is  discretionary, 
it  is  going  to  permit.  Why  does  the 
gentleman  not  offer  a  mandatory 
amendment?  That  would  take  care  of 
it.  It  is  a  discretionary  amendment. 
There  is  nothing  that  is  going  to 
happen.  His  is  offering  an  amendment 
that  will  not  solve  the  problem  he 
points  out. 
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Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
point  out  right  now  that  the  foreign 
buyers  we  have,  Japan,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  OPEC  nations,  know 
that  we  have  this  huge  amount  of  sur- 
plus grain,  and  they  are  sitting  back 
there  yawning  and  waiting  for  it  to  set 
on  the  siding  so  they  can  scoop  it  up 
even  cheaper. 

Passing  this  amendment  alone  would 
make  them  nervous.  They  would  be 
afraid  the  Secretary  would  set  the 
price,  higher  and  start  buying.  So  just 
the  effect  of  making  them  afraid  and 
waking  up  and  understanding  that  we 
would  finally  get  a  decent  price  would 
have  a  salutary  effect. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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I    think   we   really 
take  a  look  at  the  amend- 
we  accept  my  colleague's 
that  it  is  all  discretionary. 
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the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture.   

Mr.  WEAVER.  That  approval  is 
mandated  if  they  meet  the  minimum 
price. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Why  do  we  go 
through  that  if  he  is  not  going  to  set  a 
minimum  price? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Well,  we  hope  he 
docs 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  gotten  a 
copy  of  this  amendment,  and  I,  frank- 
ly, have  never  had  a  chance  to  read  it 
before.  I  want  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment  some  questions. 

I  hear  it  said  that  this  amendment  is 
not  going  to  cost  anybody  anything;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Not  a  cent. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  How  do  we  establish 
a  bank  that  does  not  cost  anybody 
anything? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  do  that  be- 
cause the  bank  is  not  operable  unless 
there  are  profits  that  go  into  it.  It 
does  not  even  exist  unless  the  foreign 
governments  give  us  more  money  for 
our  grain  than  we  are  getting. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  not  the  way 

1  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  That  is  what  it  says. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  looking  on  page 

2  of  the  amendment.  We  have  just 
gone  through  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  the 
language  that  nobody  can  sell  grain 
unless  the  Secretary  approves  the  con- 
tract. 

Then  it  says  over  here  that  any 
person  receiving  approval  of  a  contract 
of  sale  for  export  of  agricultural  com- 
modities under  so-and-so  shall,  with 
respect  to  such  contract,  pay  into  the 
export  grain  bank  established  by  so- 
and-so  above  the  minimum  price  es- 
tablished for  such  commodity  under 
subsection  (b)  reduced  by  the  domestic 
market  price,  including  a  reasonable 
margin  of  profit. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  If  it  is  not  going  to 
cost  anybody  anything,  where  does  all 
this  money  come  from? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  On  page  2  it  says 
that  the  Secretary  may  establish  mini- 
mum prices.  It  is  entirely  discretionary 
with  him. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentleman  just 
said  he  wanted  to  establish  a  mini- 
mum price,  and  I  assume  that  if  his 
amendment  is  adopted,  some  Secre- 
tary somewhere  along  the  line  is  going 
to  establish  a  minimum  price. 

Where  does  the  money  come  from,  if 
this  does  not  cost  anybody  anything? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  The  minimum  price 
must   be    above    the    domestic   price. 


Therefore,  there  will  be  profits  of  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  Japan,  and  the  OPEC 
nations.  The  money  will  go  to  the 
farmers  and  the  taxpayers  through 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Let  us  suppose  that 
he  establishes  a  minimum  price  and 
nobody  buys.  What  does  the  person 
who  has  the  "green"  do  with  the 
grain? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  The  amendment 
mandates  that  the  price  be  reasonably 
obtainable  in  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
looks  like  one  of  those  things  where 
you  jump  out  without  a  parachute  and 
invent  one  as  you  come  down. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  That  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  cannot  explain  it 
in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons) has  put  his  finger  right  on  the 
problem. 

Could  not  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture exercise  every  provision  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  with  the  ex- 
ception of  setting  the  price? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  the  only 
point  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Major  contracts  now 
must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
but  in  tradition  and  history  every  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  tell  us  that 
once  we  set  the  price,  we  set  a  target 
for  other  competitors  in  the  world 
who  often  can  produce,  maybe  not  any 
cheaper  than  we  can,  but  they  are 
willing  to  sell  cheaper  than  we  are. 

What  the  gentleman  is  saying  is  that 
it  would  be  ideal  if  we  could  legislate 
prosperity  for  farmers.  If  we  could,  we 
would  have  done  it  a  long  time  ago. 
This  just  will  not  work. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  have  done  here  is  that  we  have  leg- 
islated prosperity  for  Canadian  farm- 
ers, for  Argentine  farmers,  and  for  ev- 
erybody else,  and  somebody  is  going  to 
hold  a  lot  of  grain  in  this  country 
somehow.  I  know  it  is  not  going  to  cost 
anybody  anything,  but  there  may  be 
some  service  charges  on  all  of  it  some- 
where, or  there  are  going  to  be  some 
warehouse  charges. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  every  time  we 
have  had  those  big  surpluses,  it  not 
only  hinders  foreign  sales  but  it  also 
depresses  domestic  sales  for  farmers. 
With  big  surplus  sales,  the  processor 
knows  he  can  get  to  it,  and  it  hurts  do- 
mestic prices  for  farmers.  We  have 
hurt  them  enough  already. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  McHugh.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  3603)  to  provide 
price  and  income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
continue  food  assistance  to  low-income 
households,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  of  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty whip  what  the  program  is  for  the 
balance  of  the  day  and  the  week,  and 
possibly  he  can  give  us  the  program 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
risen,  as  the  Members  know,  from  fur- 
ther consideration  today  of  the  farm 

bill. 

It  is  our  intention  now  to  proceed  to 
take  up  two  rules  tonight:  The  rule  on 
H.R.  3377,  authorizations  for  the  non- 
performing  arts  functions  for  the  Ken- 
nedy Center;  and  the  rule  of  H.R. 
2330,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion authorizations. 

Now,  in  doing  so,  we  will  not  sched- 
ule any  business  for  tomorrow.  It  will 
be  my  intention  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  House  adjourns  to- 
night, it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Mondav  next. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask,  is  the  gentleman  prepared  to  ex- 
pound upon  the  program  for  next 
week  at  this  juncture,  or  would  he 
prefer  to  wait  until  later? 

D  1740 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  on  Monday  we  have  the 
consent  calendar  and  House  Resolu- 
tion 202,  the  sense  of  the  House  re- 
garding the  Federal  aviation  air  traffic 
computer  system  modernization. 

There  is  an  intention  to  recognize 
Monday  as  Yorktown  Day,  and  so  we 
will  not  schedule  any  votes  on  that 
suspension  on  Monday.  Any  votes  that 
occur  will  be  postponed  until  Tuesday. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  and  consider  the  private  calen- 
dar and  any  suspensions  that  may  be 
made  in  order.  We  have  no  announce- 
ments at  this  time.  Any  recorded  vote 
that  occurred  on  the  suspension  debat- 
ed on  Monday  would  also  be  taken,  as 
well  as  H.R.  3403.  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Act  amend- 
ments to  complete  consideration  on 
that  bill. 


We  would  then  turn  to  H.R.  3603, 
the  farm  bill,  to  conclusion  of  the 
farm  bill. 

For  the  balance  of  the  week  we  have 
H.R.  3377,  authorizations  for  the  non- 
performing  arts  functions  for  the  Ken- 
nedy Center,  complete  consideration, 
as  well  as  complete  consideration  of 
H.R.  2330.  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  authorizations.  These  are 
the  two  rules  we  are  taking  up  tonight. 

Also  the  House  will  meet  at  10  a.m. 
on  Wednesday  and  consider: 

H.R.  4503.  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1981,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  l)eing  granted; 

H.R.  4603,  Deposit  Insurance  Flexi- 
bility Act,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted; 

H.R.  4437,  Energy  Conservation 
Daylight  Saving  Act.  open  rule,  1 
hour;  and 

H.R.  3275,  Civil  Rights  Commission 
authorization,  open  rule,  1  hour. 

The  House  will  adjourn  at  3  p.m.  on 
Friday  and  adjournments  at  other 
times  will  be  announced  daily. 

That  is  the  proposed  schedule  for 
116x1  week. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  I  might  inquire  or 
pose  one  question,  on  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  nonperforming  arts  func- 
tions of  the  Kennedy  Center  and  the 
NRC,  the  general  debate  would  take 
place  on  Monday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  the  general  debate 
on  both  those  bills  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  the  rules  having  been  adopt- 
ed tonight. 

The  balance  of  the  week,  after  con- 
sideration of  the  farm  bill  and  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Act,  the  Trans- 
portation Act,  we  would  take  up  those 
two  matters  for  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  state  that  he  was  engaged  in 
another  conversation  as  this  dialog 
was  going  on,  but  we  have  guaranteed 
the  chairman  of  the  Hazardous  Mate- 
rials Act  to  go  first. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mis- 
spoke myself  in  the  last  colloquy.  I  an- 
nounced that  would  be  taken  up  first 
on  Tuesday  before  the  farm  bill  will  be 
resumed. 


day  rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  19.  1981 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING      WITH      CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY        BUSINESS        ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.    FOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  business 

in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  3377.  AUTHORI- 
ZATIONS FOR  NONPERFORM- 
ING ARTS  FUNCTIONS  FOR 
THE  KENNEDY  CENTER 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  225  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  225 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3377)  authorizing  appropriations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  services  necessary 
to  the  nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  or  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of 
H.R.  3377.  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  Uble  the  bill  S.  1209.  and  to 
consider  said  bill  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Derrick)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen) 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  225  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  3377.  authorizing  ap- 
propriations to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  services  necessary  to  the 
nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  rule  provides  1  hour  of  general 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on 
F>ublic  Works  and  Transportation. 
This  is  a  straight  open  rule,  allowing 
any  germane  amendment  to  be  offered 
imder  the  5-minute  rule  and  there  are 
no  waivers  of  points  of  order.  The  rule 
provides    one    motion    to    recommit. 
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After  passage  of  the  bill,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  take  from  the  speaker's  table 
the  bill  3.  1209  and  to  consider  S.  1209 
in  the  H  ouse. 

Mr.  Si  «aker,  H.R.  3377  authorizes  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  $4.5  million  for  the  non- 
perf orm  ng  arts  functions  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  arts  during  fiscal 
year  1912.  Under  agreement  of  the 
Public  liuilding  Amendments  of  1972, 
the  maiitenance  and  operation  costs 
of  the  Tenter  are  allocated  between 
the  Nal  ional  Park  Service  euid  the 
Kenned: '  Center  on  a  76-  to  24-percent 
basis. 

Mr.  S|  leaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  llesolution  225  that  we  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  or  this 
legislati<>n. 

Mr.  Q  JILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  a  s  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  open  rule.  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule,  al- 
though :he  bill  itself  may  cause  some 
controve  rsy  when  it  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  i  ouse.  I  do  think  it  is  time  we 
took  act  on. 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests f  1  >r  time  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  1  ny  time. 

Mr.  D:  SRRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  re  solution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tabl( 


PRO  VII IING 
ATIOir    OF 


REGULATORY 
AUTH  DRIZATIONS 


Mr.  D: 
rection 
call  up 
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IRRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dl- 
I  if  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
House  Resolution  217  and  ask 

in  imediate  consideration. 

C:  erk  read  the  resolution,  as  f  ol- 
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FOR        CONSIDER- 
H.R.    2330,    NUCLEAR 
COMMISSION 


H.  Res.  217 


Resolve^,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
^Mhole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Nu- 
ory  Commission  in  accordance 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
amended,  and  section  305  of  the 
Reorganization    Act    of    1974,    as 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  the 
of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
general  debate,  which  shall  be 
o  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
one  hour,  thirty  minutes  to  be 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  In 
amendments  recommended  by 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
anergy  and  Commerce  now  print- 
I  lill,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 


me  nber  i 
Conn  lerce. 


an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
consisting  of  the  text  of  the  bill  H.R.  4255 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute made  in  order  as  original  text  by  this 
resolution.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Derrick)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Termessee  (Mr.  Quillen) 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  217 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2330,  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes.  This  Is  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate— 30  minutes  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 
30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce.  In  lieu 
of  the  amendments  recommended  by 
the  two  committees  now  printed  in  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute consisting  of  the  text  of  the  bill 
H.R.  4255  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  Upon  conclusion  of  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2330  was  reported 
by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  earlier  this  year 
with  several  significant  differences. 
The  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee had  approved  several  changes  In 
the  licensing  process  for  nuclear  pow- 
erplants  that  had  not  been  previously 
adopted  by  the  Interior  Committee. 
After  several  weeks  of  working  togeth- 
er, the  committees  agreed  to  a  substi- 
tute text.  H.R.  4255,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  both  committees 
on  July  23. 

This  substitute  text  includes  a  com- 
promise agreement  on  all  differences 
between  the  two  committees.  The 
compromise  allows  the  issuance  of  in- 
terim operating  licenses  to  nuclear 
power  reactors  prior  to  the  completion 
of  NRC  hearings,  but  adds  procedural 


protection  for  States,  counties  and 
other  parties  who  have  been  denied  a 
full  hearing  before  the  NRC  issues  a 
final  operating  license. 

It  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
issue  amendments  to  an  operating  li- 
cense in  advance  of  any  required 
public  hearings  and  after  the  State 
has  been  notified,  if  the  amendment 
involves  no  "significant  hazards  con- 
siderations." These  issues  and  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  commit- 
tees during  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  substitute  text  au- 
thorizes  $486   million   in   fiscal   year 

1982  and  $513  million  in  fiscal  year 

1983  for  the  activities  of  the  NRC. 
These  figures  represent  an  approxi- 
mate 3 -percent  reduction  each  year 
from  the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  NRC. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  I  know  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  rule  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  House  Resolution  217 
so  that  we  may  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  very  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  itself 
has  been  ably  explained  and  the  bill  is 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  reg- 
ulatory Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  the  rule.  I  think 
it  should  be  adopted  without  further 
debate,  and  when  the  bill  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  I  feel  that  there 
should  be  some  reworking  of  the  Com- 
mission but  that  will  be  fully  debated 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  SUGAR  ISSUE 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  all  of  us  have  heard  our  col- 
leagues speak  to  the  sugar  issue.  We 
have  heard  opponents  of  the  sugar 
provisions  of  the  farm  bill  speak.  And, 
we  have  heard  proponents  of  the 
sugar  provisions  speak.  The  fact  is 
that  those  who  oppose  the  sugar  pro- 
visions of  the  farm  bill  have  been  rely- 
ing on  popular  myths  and  distortions 
of  the  facts  to  make  their  case.  Not 
once  have  opponents  of  sugar  ac- 
knowledged the  important  role  that 
farmers  of  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane 
play  in  our  Nation's  agricultural  econ- 
omy. 
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Today.  I  want  to  give  you  some 
facts. 

Sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  grow  on 
over  13.000  farms  in  17  States  across 
this  Nation.  The  size  of  the  average 
farm  which  grows  beet  or  cane  is  60 
acres.  These  are  not  large  conglomer- 
ates or  multinational,  multimillion 
dollar  farms.  These  are  the  small 
farms  of  this  Nation— and  they  are.  in 
many  areas,  the  economic  mainstays 
of  their  communities.  In  my  own 
State.  Hawaii,  the  Bank  of  Hawaii  esti- 
mates that  the  demise  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  will  result  in  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  up  to  35  percent  on 
some  of  our  islands.  Thirty-five  per- 
cent of  my  State's  small  farmers- 
people  I  represent  in  Congress— will 
simply  go  bankrupt.  Nationwide,  there 
are  over  100,000  Americans  whose  eco- 
nomic survival  is  directly  tied  to  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.  How  many  of 
these  people  will  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness if  we  fail  to  protect  our  domestic 
sugar  industry  today? 

Foreign  sugar  interests  promote  in- 
creased dependence  upon  imported 
sugar.  Our  domestic  sugar  industry, 
however,  represents  jobs  and  produc- 
tion—both of  which  directly  benefit 
our  economy  right  here  in  this  coun- 
try. . 

The  absence  of  domestic  sugar  legis- 
lation has  certainly  taken  its  toll  on 
our  domestic  sugar  industry.  In  the  7 
years  since  the  expiration  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  14  cane  mills  and  12  beet  process- 
ing plants  have  shut  down.  They  have 
closed  their  doors  because  of  the  grow- 
ing volume  of  heavily  subsidized  for- 
eign sugar  that  has  been  dumped  in 
this  coimtry  by  foreign  nations.  Farm- 
ers whose  livelihoods  have  depended 
upon  these  plants  have  been  forced  to 
turn  to  other  crops  because  these 
farmers  no  longer  had  a  means  of  mar- 
keting their  beet  or  cane. 

The  facts  are  very  simple:  American 
farm  products  are  a  better  deal  for  the 
American  consumer  and  the  American 
farmer  than  foreign  products.  The 
time  for  this  Congress  to  support 
American  farm  products  is  long  over- 
due. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  loan  provision  for  sugar  in  the 
1981  farm  bill. 


JUST  A  LITTLE  PEACE  FROM 
THE  TV  NETS 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
gives  a  televised  address  to  the  Nation, 
the  network  commentators  invariably 
insist  on  providing  us  with  an  instant 
analysis  of  what  the  President  said. 

This  is  possibly  frustrating  to  those 
Americans  who  feel  they  are  quite  ca- 
pable  of   understanding   Presidential 


addresses  without  help  from  the  net- 
works, well-intentioned  though  they 
may  be. 

Following  President  Reagan's  most 
recent  televised  address,  the  commen- 
tators were  at  it  again,  and  columnist 
Bob  Bnunfield  discussed  their  activi- 
ties for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  While 
himiorous  in  nature.  Bob  makes  a 
good  point,  and  this  week.  I  would  like 
to  share  his  comments  with  you. 

Just  a  Littli;  Peacb  Prom  the  TV  Nets 
(By  Bob  Brumfield) 

I  wish  the  television  networks  would  do 
me  a  big  favor.  I  wish  they'd  give  me  credit 
for  having  enough  Intelligence  to  under- 
stand what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  just  finished  telling  me  on  the  tube. 

The  other  night.  President  Reagan  ad- 
dressed the  nation  on  his  proposed  new 
budget  cuts.  The  speech  was  very  straight- 
forward and  uncomplicated.  Anyone  with 
enough  brains  to  tie  his  shoes  could  have 
comprehended  everything  the  President 
said. 

Yet.  as  soon  as  Mr.  Reagan  finished  his 
speech,  some  young  blow-dried  twit  came  on 
and  started  telling  me  what  he  meant.  Hell, 
I  just  heard  the  man!  I  know  what  he 
meant!  He  meant  exactly  what  he  said!  He 
didn't  speak  in  vague  parables. 

Okay,  so  I  switched  to  another  channel. 
And  what  did  I  get?  I  got  some  longhaired 
blond  'White  House  Correspondent, '  fresh 
out  of  the  tiffirmative  action  pool,  telling 
me  what  Mr.  Reagan  really  meant.  This 
mature,  experienced,  seasoned  newscaster, 
who  must  have  been  all  of  30  years  old,  pro- 
ceeded to  talk  down  to  me  for  as  long  as  it 
took  me  to  switch  to  a  third  channel.  Fortu- 
nately, ABC's  pundits,  if  they  analyzed  the 
Presidential  address  at  all.  were  finished  by 
this  time,  and  one  of  the  network's  dreadful 
fall  programs  was  in  progress. 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  the  television 
network  news  reporters  would  have  done 
with  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address.  I  think 
it  might  have  gone  something  like  this: 

"Well,  Mr.  Lincoln  just  finished  what 
might  go  down  as  one  of  the  shortest,  most 
obscure  speeches  of  his  unspectacular  public 
speaking  career,"  one  TV  analyst  says.  'For 
the  benefit  of  those  of  you  who  don't  know 
what  the  President  meant  by  fourscore  and 
seven  years  ago,'  he  was  referring  to  the  al- 
leged birth  of  America  87  years  ago,  in  1776. 
"This  is  typical  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  arithme- 
tic. Actually,  the  Continental  Congress  did 
not  submit  to  the  legislatures  of  the  states 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union  until  1777,  and,  although  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island.  Massachusetts.  New 
York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  ratified  them 
quickly,  the  document  was  not  ratified  by 
Maryland  until  1781. 

■'And  even  then,  the  United  States  of 
America  was  not  a  sovereign  nation,  but 
only  a  confederation  of  states.  It  was  1787 
before  we  had  a  real  consitutlon  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  union'  as  Alexander 
Hamiltion  put  it.  And  it  was  1790  before  all 
13  states  had  ratified  it." 

"Yes,  I'm  afraid  that  was  typical  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  little  speech,  Leslie."  a  second  net- 
work pundit  adds.  "For  example,  consider 
his  statement  that  the  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated 
the  Gettysburg  battlefield  far  above  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  detract,  and  his  allega- 
tion that  the  world  will  never  forget  what 


they  did  here.  Most  informed  persons  will 
recognize  this  as  a  cynical  attempt  to  use 
emotion  to  divert  public  scrutiny  away  from 
his  inept  handling  of  the  war." 

"Exactly.  John,"  the  first  reporter  saj^. 
"And  the  peace  coalition  is  going  to  make 
hay  with  those  statements.  Already,  they 
are  demanding  that  the  Lincoln  administra- 
tion explain  why  General  Meade  allowed 
Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  slip 
away  from  the  battlefield  unpursued." 

Thank  God  our  forefathers  didn't  have 
these  "experts"  to  explain  things  to  them. 
Our  history  books  might  have  looked  like 
TV  Guide. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Gilman) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  my  duties  as  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  I 
was  not  present  to  vote  in  the  House 
on  September  24,  1981,  for  rollcall  No. 
224.  the  vote  on  passsage  of  H.R.  3210. 
the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981. 
The  bill  passed  337  to  25.  and  had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

On  Friday,  October  2,  I  was  also  at 
the  United  Nations,  and  was  unable  to 
vote  on  one  procedural  vote,  rollcall 
No.  234.  on  the  approval  of  the  Jour- 
nal (which  passed  by  a  vote  of  273  to 
28);  had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea."  I  would  also  have  voted 
"yea"  on  House  Resolution  235,  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981 
(H.R.  3603);  that  resolution  passed  by 
a  vote  of  343  to  1. 

My  duties  at  the  U.N.  also  prevented 
me  from  voting  in  the  House  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  1981,  for  three  rollcall  votes  on 
the  farm  bill.  On  rollcall  No.  253,  the 
Bedell  compromise  dairy  amendment, 
which  passed  400  to  14,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye."  On  rollcall  No.  254,  the 
Jeffords  substitute  for  the  then-pend- 
ing Frank  amendment,  which  would 
have  substantially  increased  the  cost 
of  the  milk  price  support  system,  I 
would  have  voted  "no."  The  Jeffords 
amendment  was  defeated  123  to  227. 
The  Frank  amendment,  rollcall  No. 
255,  which  would  have  cut  back  too 
sharply  on  the  dairy  price  support 
program,  was  also  defeated,  by  a  vote 
of  153  to  243.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "no."» 


THE  SEPTEMBER  1981  BUDGET 
FOR  VETERANS  MEDICAL  PRO- 
GRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mottl)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  second  time  in  recent  days  that  I 
have  made  remarks  on  the  budget  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  following  the 
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President's  address  to  the  Nation  on 
September  24,  1981.  As  I  have  stated 
before,  David  Stockman,  the  Director 


of    the 
Budget, 


further 

program 

funding 


Office  of  Management  and 
has  done  violence  to  every 
agreement  he  made  on  the  fiscal  year 
1982  funding  for  veterans'  programs, 
particul^ly  the  veterans'  medical  pro- 
gram. 

This  litest  slash  in  the  budget  would 
reduce  the  veterans'  medical 
by  $396  million  below  the 
level  agreed  to  in  the  Gramm- 
Latta  substitute.  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  words  "agreed  to"  for  an  agree- 
ment ws  s  reached  with  the  Director  of 
the  Olfice  of  Management  and 
Budget.  There  was  no  stipulation  in 
this  ag-eement  that  the  Congress 
would  lave  to  find  "offsetting  sav- 
ings" to  bring  the  total  funding  level 
back  to  the  March  10,  1981.  recom- 
mendati  jns  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Stockman  was  spe- 
cifically asked  about  the  funding 
levels  ar  d  personnel  ceilings  for  veter- 
ans' programs  contained  in  the 
Granrni-  Latta  substitute.  He  replied  to 
the  chai  rman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Commit  ee  as  follows: 

I  want  I  o  assure  you  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  suppoi  t  any  amendment,  on  the  House 
floor,  to  1  )wer  that  or  any  other  figure. 

As  you  tnow.  the  Reagan  bipartisan  reso- 
lution  w^s   developed   with   the   advice   of 
Members 
mitted  to 


ing.     If 


IS  reco 

•  Mr. 

fitting 

the 

people, 

Soviet 

Hungarji 

exacted 

garian 

amongst 

immigration 

stemmec 


of  Congress  who  are  strongly  com- 

the  Veterans'  program. 
I  agai  1  emphasize  that  this  was  a 
firm  agi  eement  and  no  mention  was 
made  to  finding  offsetting  savings 
from  aci:ounts  or  prograuns  in  an  ap- 
propriat  on  bill.  The  record  of  our 
agreeme  nt  is  clear  and  well  document- 
ed: how<  ver.  David  Stockman  has  now 
chosen  not  to  honor  this  understand- 


the    Congress    accepts    this 


breach  i  i  the  ethical  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  then  it  can  expect  future 
agreements  to  be  similarly  and  sum- 
marily s  ft  aside.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
support  the  funding  level  for  veterans' 
programs  as  it  is  reflected  in  the 
Gramm-LAtta  substitute  to  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  and 
reject  tqis  latest  budget  recommenda- 
tion.i 


A    TRIdUTE    TO    THE    FIGHTING 
SPIRIT     OF     THE     HUNGARIAN 

peop:  .£ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoi  is  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman ^om  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
for  5  minutes. 
ZJfLBLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
t  lat  we  honor  the  memory  of 
heroic  efforts  of  the  Hungarian 
years  ago,  to  challenge  the 
n^ilitary  forces  of  occupation  in 
The  October  1956  uprising 
a  heavy  price  from  the  Hun- 
people.      Indeed      we      have 
us  now,  many  citizens  whose 
to    the    United    States 
from  that  momentous  event. 


Those  who  joined  in  that  heroic  effort 
can  take  great  satisfaction  today  that 
some  of  the  goals  of  that  urpising 
have  been  realized  through  a  gradual 
liberalization  process  which  is  the 
envy  of  many  other  Eastern  European 
nations. 

The  deep  longing  for  freedom  and 
the  fruits  of  liberty  is  very  evident 
throughout  Elastem  Europe  today.  We 
can  only  hope  that  the  Polish  food 
riots  of  1970.  the  Prague  spring  of 
1968  and  the  East  German  riots  of 
1953  can  someday  soon  also  be  viewed 
from  the  perspective  of  a  more  liberal 
and  prosperous  situation  in  each  of 
those  countries. 

But  today  we  honor  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  Hungarian  people.  They 
may  have  lost  the  battle  for  Budapest 
in  October  1956  to  the  Soviet  Army 
but  they  appear  to  be  gradually  win- 
ning the  war  for  a  greater  degree  of  in- 
dependence from  Moscow  and  a  more 
abundant  life  for  the  citizens  of  Hun- 
gary.* 


WE'RE  STRENGTHENING  THE 

ENEMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  the  biggest 
peacetime  military  buildup  in  all  our 
history.  We  are  doing  this  because  the 
President  has  rightly  concluded  that 
the  military  power  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  great  and  growing  threat.  But 
even  while  the  administration  talks  of 
closing  the  "window  of  vulnerability," 
its  policies  are  actually  strengthening 
the  hand  of  our  adversary. 

While  we  strain  our  economy  and 
starve  our  poor  to  pay  for  bigger  mili- 
tary outlays,  the  administration  has 
just  agreed  to  ship  record  amounts  of 
wheat  to  none  other  than  the  hungry 
folks  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  while 
we  kill  off  research  projects  right  and 
left,  the  administration  insists  on  ship- 
ping the  latest  technology  to  the  same 
Soviets.  This  surely  is  inconsistent.  If 
they  are  to  be  feared,  why  help  build 
their  economy?  If  the  Russian  bear  is 
to  be  surroimded  by  our  iron  fence, 
why  feed  him  to  give  him  the  strength 
to  tear  that  fence  down? 

George  Will,  with  whom  I  often  dis- 
agree, has  examined  this  question  in 
his  column  today.  It  is  worth  reading 
and  thinking  about.  After  all,  as 
things  are  now  going,  we  are  arming 
ourselves  against  a  would-be  opponent 
that  we  are  building  up— with  our  own 
food  and  technology.  Nothing  could  be 
less  logical.  I  include  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  15.  1981] 

Turning  thk  Trade  Weapon  Against 

Ourselves 

(By  George  P.  Will) 

One  year  ago  Ronald  Reagan  was  prepar- 
ing for  his  debate  with  President  Carter. 
Today  the  Reagan  sulministration  seems  to 
be  debating  itself.  The  proposed  sale  of 
AWACS  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia  has  cata- 
lyzed criticism  of  the  administration's  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy,  and  especially  its  in- 
ternal rivalries.  But  the  administration's 
purposes  and  reputation  are  even  more 
threatened  by  its  policy,  or  non-policy,  con- 
cerning trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  AWACS  affair  Illustrates  creakiness 
in  the  administration's  policy  process  and 
misjudgment  about  Institutional  relations. 
The  policy  regarding  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  more  injurious  because  it  suggests 
intellectual  laxness  and  policy  confusion. 

Since  1917,  communist  agriculture  has 
produced  bad  harvests  because  of  64  consec- 
utive years  of  unusually  wet  or  dry  (or  both) 
weather.  Now  the  Soviet  Union  has  had 
three  especially  bad  harvests.  In  the  1970s, 
the  huge  Soviet  grain  purchases— "the  great 
grain  robbery"— followed  just  two  especially 
bad  harvests.  Today  the  Soviet  Union  is  des- 
perate, and  American  economic  interests, 
with  the  administration  collaboration,  are 
rushing  to  rescue  it. 

The  Agriculture  Department  is  just  one 
agency  whose  behavior  mocks  the  presi- 
dent's advocacy  of  prudent  restraints  on 
trade  with  the  enemy.  Many  representatives 
of  corporate  America,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Conunerce  and  State  Departments,  are 
conscienceless  advocates  of  selling  comput- 
ers, microcircuitry.  sensors,  engine  and  gas 
and  oil  technology. 

At  the  Ottawa  summit,  the  president  ex- 
pressed strong  misgivings  about  construc- 
tion of  a  Soviet  Union-to-Westem  Europe 
gas  pipeline,  a  potential  instrument  of  eco- 
nomic dependency  and  political  "Finlandiza- 
tion."  But  just  days  after  the  summit,  the 
Commerce  Department,  almost  certainly 
with  the  approval  of  senior  White  House 
aides,  authorized  the  sale  of  pipe-laying 
equipment,  ostensibly  for  other  projects.  (It 
will  be  fascinating  to  see  how  that  "restric- 
tion" is  enforced.) 

The  equipment  is  made  in  Peoria,  and  Illi- 
nois politicians  are  pressing  for  permission 
for  more  sales.  But  they  probably  are  push- 
ing on  an  open  door. 

And  they  are  pushing  for  another  transac- 
tion. As  International  Harvester,  another  Il- 
linois corporation,  suffers  economic  re- 
verses, it  is  proposing  to  sell  (for  consider- 
ably more  than  $200  million)  all  its  techni- 
cal competence— what  is  called  "process 
know-how"— to  the  Soviet  Union.  Last  year 
International  Harvester  sold  a  total  of 
12,000  combines.  The  facilities  it  would  help 
the  Soviet  Union  build  would  produce  30,000 
combines  a  year.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, which  seems  to  think  its  mission  is  to 
ease  the  strains  imposed  on  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy by  Soviet  militarism,  was  recently  set 
to  approve  the  deal. 

Portunately,  a  few  members  of  the  admin- 
istration are  alert  to  dangers  more  grave 
than  the  danger  that  a  corporation  may 
miss  a  sale.  They  also  know  it  is  a  common 
Soviet  practice  to  use  farm  machinery 
plants  to  produce  weapons.  They  have 
found  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  in- 
dustrial complex  that  the  International 
Harvester  plant  would  join,  far  from  being 
benign,  produces  wea|K>ns  and  weapons-re- 
lated products. 
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Some  zealots  In  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment have  responded  by  attempting  to  dis- 
credit the  evidence.  Now  the  Commerce  De- 
partment has  fallen  back  on  the  most  famil- 
iar and  boring  bureaucratic  ploy;  it  has  sug- 
gested "restrictions'  that  will  not  really  re- 
strict. That  is,  it  has  suggested  proscribing 
activities  that  are  not  proposed. 

The  administration  is  in  danger  of  being 
dismissed  as  a  blusterer.  Speaking  about  the 
destabilization  of  Central  America,  Secre- 
tAry  of  SUte  Alexander  Halg  pledged  to 
deal  with  the  problem  "at  the  source. " 
meaning  Cuba.  But  Castro  may  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  but  the  price  of  hotel  rooois  in 
Paris,  where  he  may  be  heading  for  a  visit. 
For  from  being  isolated,  he  may  be  prosper- 
ing in  the  face  of  administration  rhetoric. 
Just  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  prospering  from 
trade  that  Is  unimpeded  by  the  administra- 
tion's rhetorical  anti-communism. 

Many  serious  people  who  serve  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government  are  frequently 
dismayed  by  the  thinness  of  the  Informa- 
tion upon  which  unserlous  people  are  con- 
tent to  rest  Important  government  decision. 
But  the  ■problem  with  the  president's  for- 
eign policy,  especially  regarding  trade.  Is  not 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  Information.  The 
problem  Is  a  lack  of  definition. 

To  govern  is  to  choose,  and.  regarding 
trade,  perhaps  the  president  has  not  chosen, 
or  has  not  made  his  choice  known  and  effec- 
tive. He  must  choose  between  abetting  a 
dangerous  and  venal  pursuit  of  profit,  and 
his  professed  foreign  policy  values  and 
goals.  Surely  the  president  should  be  trou- 
bled by  the  Intellectual  Incoherence  and  po- 
litical fecklessness  of  asking  American  tax- 
payers to  provide  more  than  $1  trillion  for 
Increased  defense,  while  corporate  America 
Is  making  money  by  strenghthening  the 
military  capacity  of  the  nation  against 
which  we  need  to  be  defended.* 


ECONOMIC  COMPARISON  OF 
THE  OLYMPIC  COIN  BILLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  two  proposals  before  the  Congress 
that  call  for  conunemorative  coins  for 
the  1984  summer  Olympics,  to  be  held 
at  Los  Angeles.  My  bill,  H.R.  3879, 
calls  for  25  million  silver  dollars  in  a 
single  design  to  be  sold  directly  to  the 
public  by  the  mint.  The  other  propos- 
al, embodies  in  H.R.  3958  and  S.  1230, 
calls  for  56.4  million  gold,  silver,  and 
cupro-nickel  coins  in  29  designs.  The 
coins  would  be  struck  at  the  mint  but 
turned  over  to  the  Los  Angeles  Olym- 
pic Organizing  Committee,  who  would 
have  the  coins  marketed  by  Lazard 
Freres  and  Occidental  Petroleum. 

I  have  analyzed  both  bills  to  see 
which  one  is  more  cost  effective.  In 
doing  my  analysis  of  the  Lazard-Occi- 
dental  bill  I  used  figures  and  assump- 
tion supplied  by  supporters  of  that 
bill,  even  though  I  think  that  some  of 
those  figures  and  assumptions  are  in- 
correct and  overly  favorable  to  that 
bill.  While  checking  those  figures,  I 
believe  that  the  proponents  made  a  $4 
million  error  against  mint  revenues  so 


I  have  even  raised  their  projection  of 
revenues  by  that  amount. 

Nevertheless,  the  comparison  shows 
just  how  superior  my  bill  is  for  the 
Olympic  athletes,  the  American  tax- 
payer and  the  purchaser  of  these 
coins. 

Here  are  the  figures  for  the  Lazard- 
Occidental  bill: 

[In  mllliona  of  dollars] 

Gross  sales 1538 

Less:  Retail  markup 256 

Gross  receipts 1282 

Less  exi)enses: 

Gold ' 315 

Silver  ■^ 173 

Packaging,  Insurance,  distribu- 
tion   102 

Hedging 64 

Minting 69 

Mint  seigniorage 32 

Mint  surcharge 7 

Total  gross  receipts 762 

Gross  margin 520 

Lazard-Occidental  share: 
Expenses: 

Marketing 1 28 

Overhead „ 5 1 

Financing 38 

Profit „ 94 

Total 312 

Gross  margin 208 

Payment  to  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee 104 

Gross  to  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee   104 

Less:  National  Olympic  Commit- 
tee Royalties  =" 7 

Net  to  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee    97 

■  .677  million  ounces  at  $485  per  ounce. 

'  173.2  million  ounces  at  $10  per  ounce. 

'Based  on  3  percent  of  face  value  royalty,  as- 
suming 43  percent  of  sales  overseas.  The  overseas 
share  is  based  on  the  experience  of  the  1976 
Canadian  Olympic  coin  program. 

Note.— Subcategories  do  not  necessarily  add  to 
totals  due  to  rounding. 

Here  are  the  figures  for  my  bill: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Gross  sales 625 

Less  expenses: 

SUver ' 193 

Minting,  marketing,  shipping, 
and  all  other 182 

Total 375 

Gross  receipts 250 

U.S.  Treasury  share' 125 

Gross  to  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee    125 

Less:  USOC  expenses 0 

Net  to  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee    125 

'  193.4  million  ounces  at  $10  per  ounce. 

»To  be  used  solely  to  reduce  the  national  debt. 

As  one  can  easily  see  my  bill  raises 
$28  million  more  for  the  Oljmipic  ath- 


letes than  the  Lazard-Occidental  bill, 
at  less  cost  to  the  public.  Further,  my 
bill  requires  that  the  money  be  used 
solely  to  train  Olympic  athletes.  The 
other  bill  has  no  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  the  fimds  by  the  USOC. 

My  bill  would  cost  purchasers  $913 
million  less.  Even  considering  only  do- 
mestic sales,  my  bill  would  cost  the 
American  collector  or  sports  fan  $252 
million  less,  having  sales  of  $625  mil- 
lion rather  than  $877  million  in  the 
United  States. 

FHirthermore,  since  my  bill  would 
likely  sell  all  its  coins  in  the  United 
States,  the  USOC  would  not  have  to 
make  royalty  payments  to  other  Na- 
tional Olympic  Committees.  Those 
royalties  required  under  International 
Olympic  Committee  rules  run  3  per- 
cent of  the  face  value  of  coins  sold  in 
other  coimtries.  Under  the  Lazard-Oc- 
cidental bill,  the  royalties  would  likely 
be  $7  million.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
sale  of  our  coins  should  benefit  our 
competitors  at  the  games. 

My  bill  provides  greater  profit  to  the 
National  Treasury.  My  bill  could  raise 
$125  million,  while  the  Lazard-Occi- 
dental bill  only  raises  $39  million.  $32 
million  from  seigniorage  and  $7  mil- 
lion from  a  manufacturing  surcharge. 

My  bill  in  a  more  efficient  fund- 
raiser. Twenty  percent  of  gross  sales 
go  to  train  Olympic  athletes  and  an- 
other 20  percent  goes  to  reduce  the 
national  debt.  Under  the  Lazard-Occi- 
dental bill  the  USOC  nets  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  gross  sales  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  3  percent.  Even  if  one 
includes  the  7  percent  of  the  gross 
sales  that  will  go  to  the  LAOOC,  the 
Lazard-Occidental  bill  only  provides  16 
percent  of  the  gross  sales  to  the  in- 
tended beneficiaries.  My  bill  is  2Vi 
times  as  effective,  providing  40  percent 
of  the  gross  for  the  athletes  and  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  this  analy- 
sis, using  figures  supplied  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Lazard-Occidental  bill, 
shows  the  economic  shortcomings  of 
that  bill  compared  to  my  bill.» 


JUDICIAL  SURVIVORS' 
ANNXHTIES 


•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  several  months  I  have 
been  working  with  my  colleagues  (in 
particular,  Congresswoman  Ferraro, 
chairwoman  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources;  Congressman  Tom 
Railsback,  ranking  minority  member 
of  my  subcommittee— the  House  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice;  and  Congressman  Harold 
Sawyer,  the  second  ranking  minority 
member  of  my  subcommittee  on  the 
need  to  cure  present  problems  in  the 
survivors'  annuity  benefit  plan  for  the 
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spouses  ind  children  of  deceased  Fed- 
eral judf  es  and  Justices. 

Prom  k  legislative  perspective,  I  feel 
that  we  have  identified  an  issue  area 
deservin?  of  congressional  attention. 
Therefo  e,  today  we  join  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  resolve  existing  in- 
equities In  the  pension  plans  of  Feder- 
al judges.  We  ask  for  the  bipartisan 
support  of  our  colleagues  in  this 
effort. 

Let  m<  fill  you  in  on  how  we  arrived 
at  this  p  Dint  in  time.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  J  7th  Congress,  Representative 
Ferraro  and  myself  became  concerned 
about  a  possible  breakdown  in  the  ju- 
dicial survivors'  annuities  system.  Al- 
though ive  approached  the  issue  from 
differen  perspectives,  me  from  my  po- 
sition oil  the  Judiciary  Committee  as 
chairmai  of  the  subcommittee  with 
oversight  of  the  Federal  judicial 
branch  ( ,nd  Mrs.  Ferraro  as  chairman 
of  one  0  \  the  most  important  subcom- 
mittees on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Services  Committee,  our  conclusions 
were  th(  same.  On  February  24,  1981, 
in  a  joir  tly  signed  letter  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice War  ren  E.  Burger,  we  stated: 

Recent  events  which  concern  the  quality 
and  statility  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
prompt  IS  to  voice  our  concern  over  the 
compensation  provided  for  Federal  judges. 
On  February  4th.  1981.  Judge  William 
Hughes  ilulligan  of  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  announced  his  resignation 
from  the  bench.  The  esteemed  jurist,  who 
has  serve  d  with  distinction  for  ten  years, 
cited  woe  ully  inadequate  survivors'  benefits 
as  the  ca  use  of  his  action.  In  the  Judge's 
own  wore  s  concerning  compensation,  "You 
can  live  on  it,  but  you  cant  die  on  it." 
Indeed  in  Judge  Mulligans  case,  if  he  were 
to  die  aft  ir  serving  for  ten  years,  his  surviv- 
ing spous  >  would  only  be  eligible  for  an  an- 
nuity equil  to  12%  of  her  husband's  salary. 

The  pinnacle  of  serving  on  the  Federal 
bench  is  -eserved  for  individuals  who  have 
demonstr  ited  responsibility,  dedication  and 
ability  it  roughout  their  legal  careers.  Be- 
cause of  I  hese  admirable  qualities,  many  of 
our  Fedei  al  jurists  are  facea  with  the  same 
dilemma  i  hich  has  regretably  forced  Judge 
Mulligan  :o  resign  from  his  post. 

In  its  re  port  issued  in  December,  1980,  the 
Commissi  )n  on  Executive.  Legislative  and 
Judicial  5  alaries  discussed  the  unique  com- 
pensation problems  facing  the  federal  judi- 
ciary, wit!  ."articular  emphasis  on  the  "in- 
adequacy of  benefits  to  both  widows  and 
children"  Shortly  before  your  recent 
speech  cc  nceming  crime  and  the  swift  ad- 
ministrati  on  of  justice,  you  stated  that  com- 
pensation has  become  the  Federal  judici- 
ary's mosi  pressing  problem". 

We  are  interested  in  correcting  this  situa- 
tion especially  as  it  relates  to  survivor's  ben- 
efits. bef<  re  irreparable  damage  occurs.  As 
we  are  su  re  you  know,  it  may  become  very 
difficult  1 0  attract  qualified  individuals  to 
the  benc^ .  Regardless  of  the  judiciary's  in- 
herent n  siliency.  the  institution  suffers 
severe  dai  riage  whenever  individuals  of  high 
caliber  ca  inot  accept  judicial  appointments, 
or  are  forced  to  leave  for  the  greater  com- 
pensation and  security  available  in  private 
practice. 

We  are  'equesting  that  you  direct  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States  to 
address  tliis  issue  as  a  top  priority  and.  if 
appropria  e.   to  propose  legislative  redress 


for  this  situation.  We  are  prepared  to  intro- 
duce legislation  necessary  to  correct  the 
problem. 

Shortly  thereafter,  by  letter  of 
March  23,  1981,  Chief  Justice  Burger 
responded  by  stating  in  pertinent  part: 

Your  offer  to  sponsor  remedial  legislation 
to  reform  the  statute  now  governing  survi- 
vor's annuities  for  spouses  and  children  of 
federal  judges  is  especially  appreciated. 
Judge  William  H.  Mulligan's  resignation  is  a 
severe  loss  to  the  bench,  and  I  know  that 
other  judges  are  not  immediately  resigning 
only  because  they  are  relying  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  take  corrective  action.  I  believe  the 
Judicial  Conference  will  soon  be  able  to  pre- 
sent specific  recommendations  for  reform- 
ing the  existing  Judicial  Survivors'  Annu- 
ities law  (28  U.S.C.  §  376). 

In  January  of  1980  the  Conference  cre- 
ated a  Conunitte  on  the  Judicial  Branch  to 
consider  a  broad  spectrum  of  problems 
faced  by  federal  judges  which  were  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conference's 
then  existing  standing  committees.  One 
area  of  the  new  committee's  jurisdication 
was  that  of  developing  recommended  re- 
forms in  "the  nature  of  federal  judicial  serv- 
ice." From  early  1980  until  last  month  that 
committee  focused  much  of  its  attention 
upon  the  specific  problem  of  inadequate  sal- 
aries. The  committee  accorded  that  problem 
the  highest  priority  due  to  the  need  to  be 
fully  responsive  to  the  Quadrennial  Com- 
mission on  Executive.  Legislative  and  Judi- 
cial Salaries  which  commenced  its  work  for- 
mally on  October  1.  1980.  Simultaneously, 
however,  the  committee  also  commenced,  as 
Its  second  most  Important  project,  a  study 
of  needed  revisions  in  the  Judicial  Survi- 
vor's Annuities  law. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  committee's 
chairman.  Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman,  a 
prominent  private  pensions  expert.  Mr. 
Martin  E.  Segal,  worked  with  personnel  in 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Court  to  identify  needed  modifica- 
tions in  the  existing  program  and  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  to  the  government  of  such 
modifications  to  the  extent  that  estimations 
are  actuarially  possible.  The  committee  ini- 
tially concluded  that  it  should  be  able  to 
advise  Congress  fully  of  all  cost  Implications 
of  any  requested  amendments  to  the  law. 
Mr.  Segal's  work  is  largely  completed.  The 
members  of  the  committee  are  now  evaluat- 
ing possible  modifications  in  the  Judicial 
Survivors'  Annuities  Program  and  will  soon 
decide  which  ones  are  most  needed.  A  draft 
bill  will  then  be  drawn  for  Congressional 
consideration.  The  Judicial  Conference  has 
approved  the  submission  of  legislation  cor- 
recting these  inequities. 

As  accurately  described  by  the  Chief 
Justice,  the  Judicial  Conference's 
Committee  on  the  Judicial  Branch 
had  indeed  commenced  a  study  of  the 
needed  revisions  in  the  judicial  survi- 
vors' annuities  law.  The  committee- 
composed  of  Judge  Irving  R.  Kauf- 
man, Judge  Arlin  M.  Adams,  Judge 
Robert  A.  Ainsworth,  Judge  Abner 
Mikva,  Judge  James  Harvey,  Judge 
Oren  Harris,  Judge  Irving  Hill,  Judge 
J.  Clifford  Wallace,  William  H.  Mulli- 
gan, Esq.,  and  Leonard  Garment. 
Esq.— working  with  actuarial  analyses 
prepared  by  the  Martin  E.  Segal  Co.  of 
New  York  City,  studied  the  spectrum 
of  problems  amd  began  debate  on  the 
ultimate  issues. 


On  June  11,  1981,  the  committee  re- 
ceived congressional  encouragement 
from  two  respected  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Representative  Harold  S. 
Sawyer  and  Senator  Daniel  P.  Moy- 
NiHAN,  who  Introduced  legislation  to 
improve  the  annuity  system.  In  his 
statement,  which  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with.  Congressman 
Sawyer  aptly  observed: 

For  several  years,  members  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  have  expressed  grave  concern  over 
the  weakness  of  the  annuity  plan.  On  nu- 
merous occasions,  qualified  members  of  the 
private  bar  have  turned  down  appointment 
to  the  Federal  courts.  Even  more  alarming, 
several  current  members  of  the  Federal 
bench  have  threatened  to  resign— and  one 
prominent  judge  has  in  fact  done  so— over 
the  Issue  of  inadequate  salaries  and  bene- 
fits. The  serious  consequences  of  this  prob- 
lem cannot  be  overstated:  A  failure  to  at- 
tract the  best,  most  competent  men  and 
women  to  the  judiciary  will  not  only  result 
in  a  lower  quality  of  judges,  it  will  result  in 
a  lower  quality  of  Justice.  See  Congression- 
al Record  E3570-71  (daily  ed.  July  17.  1981). 

On  July  13-14,  1981.  the  Committee 
on  the  Judicial  Branch  made  a  series 
of  decisions  as  to  the  most  important 
political  question:  How  would  the  cost 
of  Improvements  be  financed?  The  bill 
that  we  are  introducing  today  incorpo- 
rates the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions. 

On  July  31,  1981,  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference's Executive  Committee,  au- 
thorized to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
ference when  the  Conference  is  not  in 
session,  unanimously  approved  the 
draft  bill  and  asked  that  it  be  forward- 
ed to  Congress.  Because  commence- 
ment of  the  August  recess  was  immi- 
nent, there  was  little  time  to  introduce 
the  bill.  Further,  because  of  necessary 
drafting  refinements,  it  was  necessary 
to  send  the  bill  to  the  House  Legisla- 
tive Counsel's  Office.  Finally,  since 
the  full  Judicial  Conference  was 
scheduled  to  convene  in  late  Septem- 
ber, it  was  perceived  useful  to  allow 
the  Conference  time  to  take  a  position 
on  the  legislation.  Parenthetically,  on 
September  24,  1981,  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference reaffirmed  its  executive  com- 
mittee's action  and  approved  the  draft 
legislation. 

With  this  background  in  mind,  I 
briefly  would  like  to  explain  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  In  1956  the  Congress 
first  set  forth  a  scheme  that  would 
create  a  fund  which  would  provide 
benefits  to  survivors  of  deceased 
judges  and  justices.  When  this  initial 
scheme  proved  to  be  actuarially  un- 
sound, in  1976  Congress  acted  again  to 
reform  the  aiuiuity  system.  The  Judi- 
cial Survivors'  Annuities  Reform  Act 
of  1976  (Public  Law  94-544)  actually 
had  a  three-pronged  purpose:  first,  to 
place  the  "program  in  an  actuarially 
sound  fiscal  condition  for  the  first 
time  since  its  creation";  second,  to  pro- 
vide "more  liberal  eligibility  standards 
and  reasonable  increases  in  existing 
annuity  amounts,  made  necessary  by 
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increases  in  the  cost  of  living  since 
each  existing  annuity  was  com- 
menced"; and  third,  to  establish  "a 
method  for  providing  future  periodic 
increases  in  annuity  amounts  without 
endangering  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the 
entire  program. "  See  S.  Rept.  94-799. 
94th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (1976). 

Since  enactment  of  the  1976  legisla- 
tion, it  is  fair  to  state  that  Congress 
succeeded  in  achieving  its  first  two 
purposes;  however,  realization  of  the 
third  purpose  has  not  been  achieved. 
Essentially  this  is  because  Congress 
has  not  acted  to  fulfill  one  of  the  basic 
presumptions  of  the  act:  that  is.  to 
adjust  judicial  salaries  annually. 

One  year  before  enactment  of  the 
1976  Reform  Act,  Congress  passed  leg- 
islation authorizing  annual  "compara- 
bility adjustments  "  in  Federal  judicial 
salaries,  to  be  determined  by  the  same 
formula  then  used  to  annually  in- 
crease rates  of  pay  for  Federal  em- 
ployees under  the  general  schedule. 
When  structuring  provisions  in  the 
1976  Reform  Act,  it  was  perceived  that 
the  regular  annual  impact  of  those 
salary  increases  would  insure  "future 
periodic  increases  in  annuity 
amounts."  See  1976  Senate  Report  at 
46  and  55-56.  The  basic  presumption 
was  that,  as  judicial  salaries  were  ad- 
justed annually,  survivors'  annuities 
would  also  be  annually  increased— see 
28  U.S.C.  376(m).  Commencing,  howev- 
er, almost  immediately  after  enact- 
ment of  the  act.  Congress  acted  to  pro- 
hibit payment  of  annual  comparability 
increases.  Consequently  annuity 
amounts  began  shrinking  almost  as 
soon  as  the  1976  Reform  Act  became 
effective. 

In  addition,  judges  and  those  con- 
cerned with  attracting  qualified  indi- 
viduals to  the  Federal  bench  have  long 
been  worried  about  the  prolonged 
period  of  years  of  service  needed  to 
achieve  annuity  amounts  which  would 
be  realistic  in  relation  to  an  inflation- 
ary economy.  Consequently,  concerned 
individuals  have  recommended  both  a 
statutory  authorization  for  a  mini- 
mum floor  annuity  and  an  accelerated 
increase  in  amounts  from  one  ye^r  to 
the  next.  Finally,  concerns  consistent- 
ly have  been  expressed  about  the  stat- 
utorily established  frozen  amounts  of 
surviving  children's  annuities  under 
subsection  (h)  of  28  U.S.C.  376. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  responds  to  all  of  these  con- 
cerns. In  brief,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion accomplishes  this  by  changing 
the  smnuity's  compensation  formula 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  requiring 
both  the  judges  and  the  Government 
to  make  higher  contributions.  As 
drafted,  the  bill  requires  Federal 
judges  to  contribute  5  percent  of  their 
salary  to  the  program.  Although  this 
may  vary  annually,  according  to  an  ac- 
tuarial study,  the  Government  will 
make  a  joint  contribution  of  8.16  per- 
cent annually. 


Indisputably,  this  ratio  will  lead  to 
an  increase  budgetary  outlay  by  the 
Government.  However,  the  benefits 
are  great.  If  not  remedied,  defects  in 
the  annuities  system  will  make  it  very 
difficult  to  attract  qualified  individ- 
uals to  the  bench.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  already  learned  the  reali- 
ty of  this  proposition.  In  addition,  re- 
gardless of  its  inherent  strength,  the 
Federal  judiciary  suffers  severe 
damage  when  individuals  are  forced  to 
leave  the  bench  for  greater  compensa- 
tion and  security  elsewhere.  This  has 
occurred  recently,  and  we  should  act 
to  prevent  it  from  happening  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  me  in  this 
important  endeavor  and  to  assist  in 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

A  copy  of  the  prepared  legislation 
follows: 

H.R. 4763 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Judicial  Survivors' 
Annuities  Amendments". 

Sec.  2.  Section  376  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsections  (b)  and  (d)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "4.5  percent"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"5  percent". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)(1)  There  shall  also  be  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  Judicial  Survivors'  Aimu- 
ities  Fund,  in  accordance  with  such  proce- 
dures as  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  may  prescribe,  amounts  re- 
quired to  reduce  to  zero  the  unfunded  liabil- 
ity of  the  Judicial  Survivors'  Annuities 
Fund.  Such  deposits  shall  be  taken  from  the 
fimd  used  to  pay  the  compensation  of  the 
judicial  official,  and  shall  immediately 
become  an  Integrated  part  of  the  Judicial 
Survivors'  Annuities  Fund  for  any  use  re- 
quired under  this  section. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  "unfunded  liability'  means  the  estimat- 
ed excess,  determined  by  the  Comptroller 
General  on  an  annual  basis,  of  the  present 
value  of  all  benefits  payable  from  the  Judi- 
cial Survivors'  Annuities  Fund,  over  the  sum 
of- 

"(A)  the  present  value  of  deductions  to  be 
withheld  from  the  future  basic  pay  of  judi- 
cial officials;  plus 

"(B)  the  balance  in  the  Fund  as  of  the 
date  the  unfunded  liability  is  determined. 
In  making  any  determination  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
use  the  applicable  information  contained  in 
the  reports  filed  pursuant  to  section  121  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act 
of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  68a)  with  respect  to  the 
judicial  survivors'  annuities  plan  established 
by  this  section.". 

(3)  Subsection  (h)  is  amended; 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)(B),  by  striking  out 
clauses  (i)  and  (il)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  10  percent  of  the  average  annual 
salary  determined  under  subsection  (l)(l)  of 
this  section;  or 

"(ii)  20  percent  of  such  average  annual 
salary,  divided  by  the  number  of  children; "; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)(C)  by  striking  out 
clauses  (ii)  and  (ill)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 


"(ii)  20  percent  of  the  average  annual 
salary  determined  under  subsection  (1)(1)  of 
this  section:  or 

'"(iii)  40  percent  of  such  average  annual 
salary  amount,  divided  by  the  number  of 
children;  ";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  "remarriage"  the  following: 
"before  attaining  age  sixty  ". 

(4)  Subsection  (1)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "1%  percent "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1.5  percent"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
colon  after  "subsection"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  proviso  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"except  that  such  annuity  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  55  percent  of  such  aver- 
age annual  salary,  nor  be  less  than  an 
amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  such  average 
annual  salary.  Any  annuity  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.". 

(5)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)(C)  by  inserting  "or 
Deputy  Director"  immediately  after  "Direc- 
tor"; and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2>(C)  by  inserting  ""or 
Deputy  Director"  immediately  after  "Direc- 
tor". 

Sec.  3.  The  benefits  conferred  by  section 
376  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  by 
reason  of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  to  Individuals  who  become 
eligible  for  annuities  under  such  section  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
except  that— 

( 1 )  such  annuities  shall  be  computed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  376 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  notwithstanding  contributions 
or  deposits  made  In  accordance  with  appli- 
cable law  at  lower  rates:  and 

(2)  no  additional  liability  shall  be  created 
with  respect  to  deposits  made  In  accordance 
with  applicable  law  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  or  after  such  effective  date  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  entered  into  before 
such  effective  date. 

Sec.  4.  Within  180  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  any  judicial  official  who, 
before  such  effective  date,  made  an  election 
under  section  376  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  come  within  the  purview  of  that 
section,  shall  be  entitled  to  revoke  that  elec- 
tion. Such  revocation  shall  constitute  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  from  the  judicial  survi- 
vors' annuities  program  provided  for  in  such 
section  376.  No  such  revocation  shall  be  ef- 
fective unless  it  is  submitted  In  writing  to 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts,  and  until  such 
writing  is  received  by  the  Director.  Upon  re- 
ceipt by  the  Director  of  such  writing,  any 
rights  to  survivorship  benefits  for  the  survi- 
vors of  such  judicial  official  shall  terminate, 
and  all  amounts  credited  to  the  Individual 
account  of  such  judicial  official  under  sec- 
tion 376(a),  together  with  interest  at  three 
percent  per  annum,  compounded  on  Decem- 
ber 31  of  each  year  to  such  date  of  revoca- 
tion, shall  be  returned  to  that  judicial  offi- 
cial in  a  lump-sum  payment. 

(b)  Any  judicial  official  who  makes  a  revo- 
cation under  subsection  (a)  and  who  there- 
after becomes  eligible  to  make  an  election 
under  section  376(b)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  may  make  such  election  only  11 
such  judicial  official  redeposits,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Judicial  Survivors'  Annuities 
Fund,  the  full  amount  of  the  lump-sum  pay- 
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to  such  judicial  official  under 

(a),  together  with  interest  at  3 

I^r  annum,  compounded  on  Decem- 

each  year  from  the  date  of  such 

until  the  date  upon  which  that 

i  so  redeposited. 

judicial  official  who  fails  to  revoke 

In  accordance  with  subsection 

be   deemed   to   have   irrevocably 

right  to  make  that  revocation. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 

of  the  third  month  following  the 

which  it  Is  enacted,  or  on  October 

lihichever  occurs  Iater.» 


BILL    TO 
SURVI- 


INTRODUCTION    OP    A 

IMPROVE        JUDICIAL 

VORd'  ANNUITIES 

The  qPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewomi|n  from  New  York  (Ms.  Fer- 
RARO)  is| recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  for  and,  as  an  origi- 
nal cosp  onsor  of  this  legislation,  to  im- 
prove t  le  annuities  for  the  survivors 
of  Federal  justices  and  judges.  I  have 
worked  very  closely  with  the  gentle- 
man frcm  Wisconsin  during  the  devel- 
opment of  this  legislation,  and  I  com- 
ment him  for  his  efforts  to  correct  the 
most  pr  ;ssing  problem  facing  the  Fed- 
eral jud  clary  today. 

The  pinnacle  of  serving  on  the  Fed- 
eral bench  is  reserved  for  individuals 
who  have  demonstrated  responsibility, 
dedicatijn,  and  ability  throughout 
their  le  lal  careers.  Individuals  of  this 
caliber  ;ould  receive  far  greater  com- 
pensaticn  in  the  private  practice  of 
law  thsn  by  sitting  on  the  Federal 
bench,  ifet,  our  Federal  judges  forgo 
the  monetary  benefits  commanded  in 
private  practice  in  the  cause  of  public 
service. 

How  riuch  can  we  ask  these  individ- 
uals to  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  the 
public?  Can  we  continue  to  ask  them 
to  sacri  ice  not  only  their  immediate 
compen  lation,  but  also  the  financial 
security  of  their  dependent  spouses 
and  ch  Idren  after  their  deaths?  I 
think  n<  t. 

While  career-oriented  professions 
provide  benefits  based  on  a  lifetime  of 
service,  an  individual's  career  on  the 
Federal  bench  may  only  span  a 
decade.  The  legislation  being  intro- 
duced today  reflects  this  unique  situa- 
tion by  improving  the  current  survi- 
vors' bei  lefits  plan. 

If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  nation  of 
laws,  w(  must  have  the  best  qualified 
candidal  es  serving  on  the  Federal 
bench.  This  legislation  will  help  at- 
tract anJ  retain  these  highly  qualified 
individu-Lls.  and  it  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  i  ,11  my  colleagues  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

I  woul  i  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  copy  (if  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
Chief  Justice  on  this  matter.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  take  special  note  of 
his  beli  ;f  that  many  of  our  highly 
qualifiec  Federal  jurists  are  relying 
upon  C(  ngress  to  take  the  corrective 


action  proposed  in  this  bill.  The  letter 
follows: 

SUPRXICK  CotntT 
or  THi  Uhitkd  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  23.  1981. 
Hon.  Geraldine  A.  Perraro. 
ChairwoTnan,  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources, Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Cixril  Service,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Perraro;  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  24,  in  which  Representa- 
tive Kastenmeier  Joined  you  in  expressing 
concern  for  the  compensation  problems  now 
facing  federal  Judges.  I  welcome  your  inter- 
est in  this  subject  and  your  recognition  of 
its  present  status  as  a  most  pressing  prob- 
lem which  will  have  long-term  impact  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Your  offer  to  sponsor  remedial  legislation 
to  reform  the  statute  now  governing  survi- 
vor's annuities  for  spouses  and  children  of 
federal  Judges  is  especially  appreciated. 
Judge  William  H.  Mulligan's  resignation  is  a 
severe  loss  to  the  bench,  and  I  know  that 
other  Judges  are  not  immediately  resigning 
only  because  they  are  relying  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  take  corrective  action.  I  believe  the 
Judicial  Conference  wUl  soon  be  able  to 
present  specific  recommendations  for  re- 
forming the  existing  Judicial  Survivors'  An- 
nuities law  (28  U.S.C.  S  376). 

In  January  of  1980  the  Conference  cre- 
ated a  Committee  on  the  Judicial  Branch  to 
consider  a  broad  spectnim  of  problems 
faced  by  federal  judges  which  were  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conference's 
then  existing  standing  committees.  One 
area  of  the  new  committee's  Jurisdiction  was 
that  of  developing  recommended  reforms  in 
"the  nature  of  federal  judicial  service." 
Prom  early  1980  until  last  month  that  com- 
mittee focused  much  of  its  attention  upon 
the  specific  problem  of  inadequate  salaries. 
The  committee  accorded  that  problem  the 
highest  priority  due  to  the  need  to  be  fully 
responsive  to  the  Quadrennial  Commission 
on  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  Sala- 
ries which  commenced  its  work  formally  on 
October  1,  1980.  Simultaneously,  however, 
the  committee  also  commenced,  as  its 
second  most  important  project,  a  study  of 
needed  revisions  in  the  Judicial  Survivor's 
Annuities  law. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  committee's 
chairman,  Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman,  a 
prominent  private  pensions  expert,  Mr. 
Martin  E.  Segal,  worked  with  personnel  in 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  to  identify  needed  modifica- 
tions in  the  existing  program  and  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  to  the  government  of  such 
modifications  to  the  extent  that  estimations 
are  actuarially  possible.  The  committee  ini- 
tially concluded  that  it  should  be  able  to 
advise  Congress  fully  of  all  cost  implications 
of  any  requested  amendments  to  the  law. 
Mr.  Segal's  work  is  largely  completed.  The 
members  of  the  committee  are  now  evaluat- 
ing possible  modifications  in  the  Judicial 
Survivors'  Annuities  Program  and  will  soon 
decide  which  ones  are  most  needed.  A  draft 
bill  will  then  be  drawn  for  Congressional 
consideration.  The  Judicial  Conference  has 
approved  the  submission  of  legislation  cor- 
recting these  inequities. 

Your  personal  interest  in  this  problem, 
and  the  interest  shown  by  Representative 
Kastenmeier.  is  Just  the  "encouraging 
word"  Judges  have  been  awaiting.  I  advised 
the  members  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
your  letter  last  week  in  our  regular  semian- 
nual meeting. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  you  personally, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Conference,  I  thank 


you  for  your  offer  to  help  deal  with  these 
problems. 

Cordially, 

Warrzr  E.  Burger.* 


RESTRICTING  THE  ROLE  OP 
GOVERNMENT  IN  INFORMA- 
TION SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr,  English) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  which  should 
help  Federal  agencies  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  Government,  while  keeping 
them  from  going  into  business  for 
themselves.  As  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Information  and  Individual 
Rights  Subcommittee.  I  have  become 
acutely  aware  in  the  last  few  months 
of  the  need  for  this  legislation.  In  a 
growing  and  vital  part  of  our  econo- 
my—the so-called  information  indus- 
tries of  teleconmiunications  and  data 
processing— some  Government  agen- 
cies seem  to  be  usurping  the  role  of 
private  enterprise. 

In  the  United  States  we  believe  that 
where  private  enterprise  can  do  the 
job,  it  should  do  the  job.  We  believe 
that  the  Government  has  only  a  sec- 
ondary role  in  providing  services  to  its 
citizens.  We  even  rely  on  the  private 
sector  to  deliver  the  services  that  the 
Government  needs  to  do  its  job. 

Nowhere  is  this  policy  more  clearly 
established  than  in  the  area  of  tele- 
communications and  information  serv- 
ices. Twice  in  our  history  the  Congress 
has  rejected  proposals  to  let  the  Gov- 
enmient  run  our  communications 
system,  first  with  the  telegraph,  and 
later  with  the  telephone. 

We  are  begiruiing  to  open  the  third 
chapter  in  this  century-old  congres- 
sional debate.  We  have  gone  beyond 
the  telegraph  and  the  telephone;  we 
now  talk  of  digital  communications 
and  electronic  messages.  The  question 
before  us  is  what  role  Government 
should  have  in  the  delivery  of  en- 
hanced conmiunications  services  such 
as  electronic  mail,  electronic  fund 
transfers,  and  a  wide  variety  of  data 
base  services. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  would  prohib- 
it any  Federal  agency  from  providing 
computer  or  communications  services 
to  anyone  other  than  another  agency. 
The  object  is  to  insure  that  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  stifle  the  develop- 
ment of  innovative  and  competitive  in- 
formation services  by  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  legislation  would  also  insure 
that  Federal  data  processing  and  com- 
munications resources  are  not  misdi- 
rected in  this  time  of  budgetary  con- 
straint. With  fewer  resources  avail- 
able. Government  should  be  using 
what  it  has  to  conduct  its  internal  op- 
erations, not  providing  subsidized  serv- 
ices to  private  businesses. 


There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule.  Where  Government 
is  the  only  one  capable  of  providing  a 
service,  where  it  is  uneconomic  or  im- 
practical for  private  enterprise,  and 
where  the  service  is  needed  by  the 
Nation,  then  a  Federal  agency  should 
supply  it  in  this  field;  however,  those 
circumstances  are  rare. 

The  bill  permits  an  agency  to  pro- 
vide computer  or  communications 
services  to  people  outside  the  Govern- 
ment: First,  where  Congress  has  ap- 
proved the  service  and  requires  an 
agency  to  provide  it;  or  second,  \vhere 
Congress  has  granted  a  general  au- 
thority which  permits  the  agenCy  to 
provide  a  service  and  the  President, 
after  determining  the  service  is  war- 
ranted, approves  its  provision  through 
an  executive  order. 

This  legislation  should  cause  no 
undue  hardships.  In  electronic  mail, 
for  example,  the  Postal  Service  would 
be  able  to  carry  out  its  planned  ECOM 
system.  The  bill  would  in  no  way  re- 
strict the  Postal  Service  from  receiv- 
ing electronic  messages,  printing  them 
out,  and  delivering  them.  The  bill 
would  only  forbid  the  Postal  Service, 
unless  it  gets  congressional  approval, 
from  offering  telecommunications 
transmission  services.  And,  as  Senior 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  James 
Finch  told  the  Government  Informa- 
tion and  Individual  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee on  October  5: 

Our  [the  Postal  Service's]  intent  is  not  to 
get  into  the  transmission  business  tmder 
any  set  of  circumstances. 

With  this  legislation,  however,  the 
danger  of  the  Postal  Service,  or  any 
other  agency,  moving  unilaterally  into 
the  provision  of  telecommunications 
services  would  end.  The  provision  of 
electroiiic  information  services  would 
occur  only  after  careful  scrutiny  by 
the  Congress  and  the  President. 

The    bill    is    not    a    final    product. 
Rather,  it  is  the  appropriate  starting 
point  for  debate  and  deliberation.  The 
Govenunent  Information  and  Individ- 
ual Rights  Subcommittee  intends  to 
continue  its  inquiry  into  the  provision 
of  computer  and  communications  serv- 
ices by  Federal  agencies  for  private 
use.  Next  week  we  will  be  examining 
the    role    of    the    Federal    Reserve 
System   in  electronic  funds  transfer. 
And  that  will  be  only  the  second  day 
of  hearings  in  this  continuing  inquiry. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R. 4758 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
hibit Federal  agencies  from  vending  tele- 
communications and  automatic  data  proc- 
essing services,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 111  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 


"(h)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  no  automatic  data  processing  equipment 
or  telecommunications  facility  owned,  oper- 
ated, managed,  or  controlled  by  any  Federal 
agency  may  be  used  to  provide  data  process- 
ing or  telecommunications  services  to  any 
person  or  entity  other  than  another  Federal 
agency. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  a 
data  processing  or  telecommunications  serv- 
ice may  be  provided— 

"(A)  pursuant  to  a  specific  statutory  re- 
quirement which  describes  the  service  to  be 
provided;  or 

"(B)  pursuant  to  other  statutory  author- 
ity if  the  President  determines  that  private 
persons  cannot  provide  the  service  and  pro- 
mulgates an  Executive  order  which  speci- 
fies— 

"(i)  the  service  to  be  provided; 

"(11)  the  identity  or  category  of  persons  or 
entities  to  be  provided  such  service;  and 

"(iii)  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  such  services  are  to  be  provided. 

"(3)  Each  specification  of  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  paragraph  (2)(B)(ili)  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  require  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Government  for  all  costs  of  pro- 
viding the  data  processing  or  telecommuni- 
cations service,  including  costs  of  general 
overhead,  plant,  and  equipment. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  do 
not  apply  to  the  use  by  a  Federal  agency  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  or 
telecommunications  facilities  to  provide  in- 
formation to  the  public  from  the  records  of 
such  agency  or  concerning  the  conduct  of 
governmental  functions  by  such  agency.".* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daub)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Bethune,  for  60  minutes.  No- 
vember 2,  1981. 

Mr.  Oilman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiGHTOWER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoTTL.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annxjnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  Perraro,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  English,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daub)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Benedict  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  three  instances. 


Mr.  Courter. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Bethune. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  CoLUNS  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Napier. 

Mr.  Fish  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carney. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hightower)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  LuKEN  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  BouQUARD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  D'Amours. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Russo. 

Mr.  F^QUA  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Ms.  Perraro. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Alexander. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  1687.  An  act  to  make  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  International  Investment 
Survey  Act  of  1976. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  57  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 19,  1981,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2346.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  transmitting  pro- 
posed budget  amendments  for  fiscal  year 
1982  to  Implement  his  fall  budget  program 
proposals  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-101);  to  the  Com- 
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to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  engage  In  the 
coastwise  trade;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
97-274).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
3126.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  In  which  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  to  cause  the  vessel  Sky  Lark  to 
be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  engage  In  the 
coastwise  trade;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
97-275).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


letter    from    the    Secretary    of 
transmitting  a  synopsis  of  the  pro- 
of law  under  section  8(g)  of 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act 
today  by  the  President;  jointly,  to 
on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Insular  Affairs, 
letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
on  enforcement  of  Federal  pes- 
(CED-82-5,   October   15,   1981); 
the  Committees  on  Government 
and  Agricultiire. 

letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 

for  Congressional  Relations, 

a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 

title   18,   title  28,  and  title  49, 

Code,  In  order  to  Implement 

for  the  Suppression  of  Un- 

Against  the  Safety  of  Civil  Avla- 

,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 

Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
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clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
were  delivered  to  the 
printing  and  reference  to  the 
cidendar,  as  follows: 
FUpUA:  Conunlttee  on  Science  and 
.  Report  on  the  West  Valley  co- 
agreement  (Rept.  No.  97-273).  Re- 
the    Committee   of   the   Whole 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

of  North  Carolina;  Committee 

Mercliant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 

to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 

In  which  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 

to  cause  the  vessel  Capt  Tom 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BLAGGI: 

H.R.  4749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  facilitate  enforcement  of  pro- 
visions requiring  suspension  of  benefits  to 
inmates  of  prisons  and  other  public  Institu- 
tions by  insuring  the  availability  of  neces- 
sary information  from  Federal  instrumen- 
talities;  to   the   Committee  on   Ways  and 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
GiiTM,  Mr.  ScBEUER,  and  Mr.  Skel- 

TONi: 

H.R.  4750.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt-Warm Springs  Living  Memorial  In 
Warm  Springs.  Ga.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CARMAN: 
H.R.  4751.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  suspend  the  payment 
of  benefits  thereunder  to  Inmates  of  i>ena] 
Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN: 
H.R.  4752.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  amounts  contributed  to  Individual  hous- 
ing accounts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr.  COLUNS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  4753.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  limit  benefits  in  the 
case  of  individuals  who  are  not  citizens  or 
nationals  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORRADA  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Richmond.  Mr.  Pkpper,  Mr.  Biaggi, 

and  Mr.  Rinaloo): 

H.R.  4754.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 

Social   Security   Act   and   related   laws   to 

extend  the  supplemental  security  Income 

benefits  program  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 

Islands,  and  Guam  on  the  same  basis  as  the 

States:    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD,      Mr.      Kindness,      Mr. 
McClohy,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 
gia): 
H.R.  4755.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  Former  Members  of  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.R.  4756.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  from  the  Federal 
courts  jurisdiction  of  certain  cases  involving 
voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools  or  build- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EMERY: 
H.R.  4757.  A  bill  to  require  all  security 
and  protective  functions  at  the  Portsmouth 


Naval  Shipyard,  located  at  Kittery.  Maine, 
to  be  performed  by  U.S.  Government  per- 
sonnel; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  ENGUSH: 
H.R.  4758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  prohibit  Federal  agencies  from 
vending  telecommunications  and  automatic 
data  processing  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
[)oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
H.R.  4759.  A  bill  to  amend  title  4  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  restrict  the  authority 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  to 
Impose  any  Income  tax  on  compensation 
paid  to  any  nonresident  Individual  if  such 
compensation  is  subject  to  any  income  tax 
levied  by  the  State  or  political  subdivision  in 
which  such  individual  resides;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  4760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  respecting  retransmis- 
sion of  programs  originated  by  broadcast 
stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Frenzel): 

H.R.  4761.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  additional 

years  the  residual  authority  to  negotiate 

duties  under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  to  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself, 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Railsbactk,  and  Mr. 

Butler): 

H.R.  4762.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Intercir- 

cuit  Tribunal  of  the  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals. 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself, 
Ms.   Ferraro,    Mr.    Railsback,   and 
Mr.  Sawyer): 
H.R.  4763.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  376  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,   in  order  to 
reform  and  improve  the  existing  program 
for  annuities  for  survivors  of  Federal  jus- 
tices and  judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Railsback): 
H.R.  4764.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  reduce  the  filing  fees 
for  any  civil  action  commenced  In  the  Fed- 
eral district  court;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  4765.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  justice  and 
greater  efficiency  In  the  Federal  appellate 
courts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Beard, 
Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mrs. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Burgener, 
Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Chap- 
pie, Mr.  Cunger,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
CouRTER,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Ckane,  Mr. 
D' Amours,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Dougher- 
ty, Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Emery,  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Fary.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr. 
FoGLiBiTA,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
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Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  GiNN,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hagedorn. 
Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Hiler,  Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Jetfords,  Mr. 
jEmtiES,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  KoGOV- 
SEK,  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Lent,  B4r. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Marks.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr. 
McE]WEN,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
MiNisH.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr. 
MoLLOHAN.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Myers. 
Mr.  Natcker,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nelli- 
GAN,  Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Patter- 
son. Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Pickle.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Pritchard, 
Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Ritter. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wirth. 
Mr.  Yatron.  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska): 
H.R.  4766.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  U.S.  Submarine  Veterans 
of  World  War  II:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  4767.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  investigative 
authority  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation In  cases  of  police  killings  and  certain 
assaults  against  police,  upon  written  request 
from  the  local  law  enforcement  agency,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  4768.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  Federal 
agency  may  not  require  that  any  person 
maintain  records  for  a  period  in  excess  of  4 
years,  and  a  Federal  agency  may  not  com- 
mence an  action  for  enforcement  of  a  law  or 
regulation  or  for  collection  of  a  civil  fine 
after  4  years  from  the  date  of  the  act  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  enforcement  action  or 
fine,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond.   Mr.    Danielson.    Mr.    Moor- 
heao.  Mr.  KiND)«ESS,  Mr.  McClory. 
and  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia): 
H.R.  4769.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion  known  as   the  American   Council  of 
Learned  Societies;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAUKE: 
H.R.  4770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  farmers  a 
refundable  income  tax  credit  for  acreage 
with  respect  to  which  the  farmer  uses  con- 
servation tUlage  practices;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 
H.R.  4771.  A  blU  to  amend  title  FV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States  to  make 
payments  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  In  the  form  of  housing  vouchers  to 
the  extent  that  such  payments  are  made  to 
meet  the  recipients'  shelter  and  related  ex- 
penses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
H.R.  4772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  permit  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  insure  de- 
posits In  branch  offices  of  insured  banks  op- 
erating In  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FLIPPO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Beard.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.   Duncv*. 
Mr.     Quillen,     Mr.     Gore.     Mrs. 
BouquARD.  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see): 
H.  Con.  Res.  203.  Concurrent  resolution 
requesting  certain   reports  relating  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority   Act  of   1933. 
and  prohibiting  certain  transactions  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  that  Authority;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.  Res.  245.  Resolution  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
officials  to  take  appropriate  action  to  publi- 
cize the  availability  and  benefits  of  pass- 
book loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Res.  246.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
withholding  of  city  income  taxes  from  Mem- 
bers and  employees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Bingham. 

H.R.  1037:  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  1603:  Mrs.  Byron  and  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel.  Jr. 

H.R.  1638:  Mr.  Broohead  and  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.R.  2250:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 
Seiberling. 

H.R.  2439:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  3704:  Mr.  Siljander. 

H.R.  3971:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Emery,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Jeftries.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Lehman.  Mr.  Coelro.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  F^ost,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mrs.  Bouquard. 

H.R.  4041:  Mr.  Patman. 

H.R.  4270:  Mr.  Dyson  and  Mr.  McDonald. 

H.R.  4281:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr. 
Skeen,  and  Mr.  Lehman. 

H.R.  4400:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Broohead, 
Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Roberts  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Volkmer. 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Roebier.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Myers,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Rudd, 
and  Mr.  Flippo. 

H.R.  4504:  Mr.  Fithian  and  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois. 

H.R.  4534:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  4673:  Mr.  Zeferetti.  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Regula.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi.  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr. 
Davis. 

H.J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio,  Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee,    Mr.     BoNioR    of    Michigan,     Mr. 


BowEN.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Dougherty.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr. 
Fauhtroy.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
Kemp.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Moore.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Pash- 
ayan. Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Santini.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Stangeland.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.J.  Res.  290:  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Leach,  of 
Iowa  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Bafalis.  Mr.  Pursell, 
and  Mr.  Green. 

H.J.  Res.  293:  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  LeBoutil- 
lier. Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  BowEH.  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Derwinski. 

H.J.  Res.  332:  Mr.  Carman.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.J.  Res.  334:  Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Carman, 
Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Der- 
winski, Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Emery.  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Horton,  B4r. 
HuTTo,  Mr  Kemp,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California, 
Mr.  LuNGREW.  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  McDonald. 
Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakou. 
Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.  Con.  Res.  27:  Mr.  Swift. 

H.  Con.  Res.  159:  Mr.  McCollum  and  Mr. 
Solomon. 

H.  Res.  207:  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Solomon, 
and  Mr.  Lungren. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

241.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  Milwaukee  County, 
Minn.,  relative  to  the  Commission  on  War- 
time Relocation  and  Internment  of  Civil- 
ians; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

242.  Also,  petition  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  standing  committee  chairmen. 
National  Governors'  Association.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  relative  to  issues  of  concerns  to 
the  Governors;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services.  Education  and  Labor, 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Government  Oper- 
atlons.  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3603 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
—Page  120.  after  line  22.  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

household  definition 

Sec.  1343.  Section  3(1)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  ".  or  receives  supplemental 
security  Income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  disability  or 
blindness  payments  under  title  I.  II.  X.  XIV, 
or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act". 

By  Mr.  PETRI: 
—Page  77.  after  line  2,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 
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authormi  of  secretary  of  agricttlture  to 
adjust  fhe  price  support  of  certain 
kinds  a*  d  types  of  tobacco 

Sec.  101 1 
amended 
following 

"Sec.    1 
provision 
termines 
of  such 
quotas  ar( 
proved  by 
tic  supply 
world 


The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
>y  inserting  after  section  106  the 
lew  section: 

6A.    Notwithstanding    any   other 
law,  whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
hat  a  kind  of  tobacco  or  a  grade 
of  tobacco  for  which  marketing 
in  effect  or  have  not  been  disap- 
producers  will  be  in  excess  domes- 
or  will  be  noncompetitive  in  the 
ma^et,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 


kind 
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the  price  support  level  for  such  kind  of  to- 
bacco at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  encourage  to  the  greatest  extent 
the  exportation  of  such  kind  or  grades  of 
such  kind  of  tobacco  and  not  encourage  ex- 
cessive domestic  supplies,  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  cost  of  production,  supply 
and  demand  conditions,  and  world  prices, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  not  establish 
an  average  price  support  level  under  this 
section  for  any  crop  of  any  kind  of  tobacco 
below  the  level  of  the  adjusted  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  adjusted  cost  of  production 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 


or  appropriate  for  the  purpose  and  shall  not 
include  (1)  costs  of  purchasing  or  leasing 
land,  (2)  costs  of  leasing  marketing  quotas, 
or  (3)  management  costs.  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  a  kind  of  tobacco  or  a  grade  of 
such  kind  of  tobacco  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
noncompetitive  in  the  world  market  if  the 
quantity  of  such  kind  or  grade  that  would 
be  exported  at  a  price  equal  to  the  adjusted 
cost  of  production  is  substantially  greater 
than  the  quantity  of  such  kind  or  grade 
that  would  be  exported  at  the  price  support 
level  applicable  under  section  106  but  for 
the  operation  of  this  section.". 


October  15,  1981 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  PROTEC- 
TION OF  CLASSIFIED  INFOR- 
MATION IN  THE  CUSTODY  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  COURTS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACmiSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 
•  Mr.    BOLAND.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
year  the  Congress  enacted  the  classi- 
fied     Information     Procedures      Act 
(Public  Law  96-456). 
Section  9(a)  of  the  statute  states: 

Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General,  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  prescribe  rules  es- 
tablishing procedures  for  the  protection 
against  unauthorized  disclosure  of  any  clas- 
sified information  in  the  custody  of  the 
United  States  district  courts,  courts  of 
appeal,  or  Supreme  Court.  Such  rules,  and 
any  changes  in  such  rules,  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress and  shall  become  effective  forty-five 
days  after  such  submission. 

Last  February,  when  the  required  se- 
curity procedures  were  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  I  inserted  a  copy  of 
them  into  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  noted  at  chat  time  while  the  act  con- 
tained no  provision  for  congressional 
approval  or  veto.  I  thought  it  impor- 
tant that  interested  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  bar,  and  the  public  have  an 
opportimity  to  comment  on  them 
before  they  became  effective. 

In  the  months  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  the  security 
procedures.  Chairman  Rodino  and  I 
have  communicated  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice our  concern  that  the  procedures 
contained  some  troublesome  sections 
which  appear  to  exceed  the  scope  of 
what  Congress  intended  the  security 
procedures  to  cover. 

Since  I  think  it  important  that 
Members  of  the  Congress,  the  bar.  and 
the  public  continue  to  be  kept  in- 
formed of  the  important  issues  in- 
volved. I  include  the  correspondence 
to  which  I  refer  in  the  Record.  The  se- 
curity procedures  were  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February 
19,  1981,  on  page  E581: 

Permanent  Select  Committee 

ON  Intelligence, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  19.  1981. 
Hon.  Warren  E.  Burger, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chief  Justice:  We  are  writing 
to  express  our  views  on  the  security  proce- 
dures which  were  submitted  to  the  Congress 
on  February  23,   1971  pursuant  to  section 


9(a)  of  the  Classified  Information  Proce- 
dures Act.  As  you  know,  the  Committees 
which  we  chair  share  jurisdiction  over  this 
Act. 

Generally,  we  consider  the  proposed  pro- 
cedures to  be  an  effective  and  reasonable  re- 
sponse to  the  statutory  direction  to  estab- 
lish procedures  for  the  protection  of  classi- 
fied information  physically  in  the  custody 
of  the  federal  courts. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  procedures  may  extend 
beyond  those  areas  which  the  Congress  in- 
tended the  procedures  to  cover.  The  legisla- 
tive intent  In  this  area  is  set  out  on  page  30 
of  the  Report  of  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  (H.  Rept. 
96-831,  Part  1  to  accompany  H.R.  4736): 

"The  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
the  security  procedures  required  by  section 
110  are  meant  to  deal  with  such  matters  as 
how  and  where  classified  documents  are  to 
be  stored,  what  court  persormel  will  have 
access  to  them,  security  clearances  for  court 
personnel,  and  related  matters.  Issues  of 
particular  effect  on  the  trial  process  and  the 
rights  of  defendants  such  as  defense  access 
to  classified  materials,  are  to  remain  within 
the  province  of  the  individual  trial  judge 
and  the  judge's  authority  to  issue  protective 
orders." 

Sections  5  and  11  of  the  procedures  could 
be  interpreted  to  extend  beyond  matters  re- 
lated to  the  physical  safekeeping  of  classi- 
fied documents  and  to  impinge  up>on  areas 
of  "particular  concern  to  the  trial  process". 

On  its  face,  section  5  purports  to  author- 
ize the  government  to  obtain  information 
about  defense  counsel.  We  question  the 
need  for  and  the  propriety  of  such  a  provi- 
sion. To  the  extent  that  it  purports  to  au- 
thorize any  activity  by  the  government  that 
is  not  now  authorized,  it  is  beyond  the 
proper  scope  of  the  security  procedures.  To 
the  extent  that  it  may  be  premised  on  the 
government's  desire  to  "clear"  defense  per- 
sonnel, section  5  surely  relates  to  "defense 
access  to  classified  documents".  To  the 
extent  that  its  purpose  is  to  approve 
"lawful"  activity  by  the  government  in 
gathering  information,  and  communicating 
it  to  the  court,  it  is  superfluous  and  thus 
adds  confusion  to  the  procedures. 

Section  11  can  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  Justice  Security  Officer 
or  executive  branch  agencies  to  determine 
the  disposition  of  portions  of  the  record  of 
the  case  which  contain  classified  informa- 
tion. Presumably,  such  a  construction  is  not 
intended;  the  usual  rules  regarding  the 
length  of  time  the  record  of  a  case  is  pre- 
served will  apply,  and  section  11  pertains 
only  to  where  that  part  of  the  record  of  a 
case  containing  classified  information  is  to 
be  stored.  However,  this  latter  construction 
is  not  at  all  clear  from  a  reading  of  the  sec- 
tion. 

A  third  provision  that  is  troubling  to  us  is 
contained  in  the  second  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 9(a),  which  requires  that  "every  docu- 
ment filed  by  the  defendant  in  the  case 
shall  be  filed  under  seal  and  promptly 
turned  over  to  the  court  security  officer".  In 
this  regard,  we  would  note  with  approval 
the  comments  of  Mr.  Philip  Lacovara: 

In  addition,  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
Section  9  (page  7)  there  is  an  ambiguity 


that  I  would  have  corrected.  That  para- 
graph directs  that  every  document  filed  by 
the  defendant  "in  the  case"  shall  be  filed 
under  seal,  but  I  have  had  trouble  determin- 
ing how  covered  cases  wiU  be  identified.  Pre- 
sumably, this  directive  applies  only  in  cases 
in  which  a  court  security  officer  has  been 
appointed  and  in  which  that  fact  has  been 
called  to  the  defendant's  attention. 

Even  in  cases  where  a  court  security  offi- 
cer is  appointed,  however,  it  may  be  utterly 
uiuiecessary  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  imme- 
diately sealing  all  defense  filings  (but  not 
necessarily  all  prosecution  filings).  This 
seems  like  overkill,  and  I  would  have  left 
the  formulation  of  specific  confidentiality 
orders  to  the  trial  judge. 

Because  we  believe  that  the  procedures  in 
question  may  exceed  the  scope  contemplat- 
ed by  the  Congress,  we  urge  their  reexam- 
ination. Our  concern— which  we  invite  you 
to  allay— is  that  the  procedures,  as  they  now 
stand,  may  take  from  the  trial  court  deci- 
sions going  to  the  heart  of  the  adversary 
process.  Such  decisions  ought  to  be  weighed 
by  judges  in  the  context  of  individual  trials. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  P.  Boland. 

ChairmaTi, 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence. 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.. 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Washington,  D.C,  April  6,  1981. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
Chairman,  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  C^hairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  regarding  the  security  procedures  I 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  February  12. 
1981  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
9(a)  of  the  Classified  Information  Proce- 
dures Act  of  1980.  I  have  referred  your 
letter  and  questions  concerning  the  security 
procedures  to  those  who  prepared  the  initial 
draft  of  the  rules.  As  you  know,  this  was 
done  in  consultation  with  representatives 
from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts.  As  soon  as  I  re- 
ceive their  comments  I  will  respond  further. 
Cordially. 

Warren  E.  Bitrger. 

SupREBfE  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Washington,  D.C,  July  10,  1981. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
Chairman,  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  regret  the  delay  in 
responding  to  your  letter  of  March  19.  1981; 
however  the  Term  that  just  ended  has  been 
an  extraordinarily  heavy  one  because  of  the 
important  cases  that  had  to  be  decided  at 
the  end  of  the  Term.  My  response  to  your 
letter  and  questions  concerning  the  security 
procedures  for  handling  classified  informa- 
tion in  federal  courts,  which  became  effec- 
tive on  March  30.  1981,  is  attached.  Those 
who  did  the  basic  work  for  me  in  preparing 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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draft  of  the  rules  have  reexam- 

procedures  and  have  prepared  a 

men  orandum  explaining  the  purpose 

meaning  of  the  sections  about  which 

1  aised  some  questions.  Enclosed  is 

the  memorandum  I  sent  to  Con- 

EdwEU-ds  that  discusses  the  pur- 

neaning  of  other  aspects  of  the 
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short 

and 
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gressman 
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rules. 

The  secijrity 
eration 
have  had 
them  I 
such  time 
considere<i 
made.  In 
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their  pres)  mt 


new 


wll 


.,  procedures  have  been  in  op- 

for  over  ninety  days.  After  we 

some  experience  in  working  with 

il  reexamine  the  procedures.  At 

amendments  to  the  rules  wiU  be 

and  chajiges.  if  necessary,  will  be 

I  he  meantime.  I  believe  the  proce- 

be  given  a  chance  to  work  in 

form. 


Cord  ially 


Enclosui  e 
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SECTION  5 
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associated  with  the  defense.  The  purpose  of 
the  section  is  to  make  clear  that  it  is  proper 
for  the  court  to  receive  and  consider  any  in- 
formation in  the  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment which  relates  to  the  trustworthiness 
of  persons  associated  with  the  defense. 

In  drafting  Section  5  an  effort  was  made 
not  to  include  provisions  that  would  exceed 
the  intended  scope  of  the  security  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the  House 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence (H.  Rept.  96-831.  Part  1  to  accompany 
H.R.  4736).  The  report  states  in  part  that: 
■[ilssues  of  particular  effect  on  the  trial 
process  and  the  rights  of  defendants,  such 
as  defense  access  to  classified  materials,  are 
to  remain  within  the  province  of  the  indi- 
vidual trial  judge  and  the  judge's  authority 
to  issue  protective  orders. "  (Epiphasis  sup- 
plied). 

The  idea  is  that  the  trial  judge  is  to  retain 
authority  over  issues  involving  the  trial 
process  aind  the  rights  of  the  defendant. 
The  trial  judge,  and  the  trial  judge  alone,  in 
other  words,  decides  what  classified  infor- 
mation the  defendant  is  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  government  and  what  provisions 
are  to  be  included  in  a  protective  order. 

Section  5  is  consistent  with  the  legislative 
intent  expressed  in  the  House  Report  in 
that  it  permits  the  trial  judge,  in  cases  in- 
volving classified  information,  to  determine 
what  information  will  be  released  to  persons 
associated  with  the  defense  and  what  kind 
of  protective  orders  will  be  Issued  to  protect 
against  unauthorized  disclosure  of  such  in- 
formation. The  aim  of  Section  5  is  to  assist 
the  court  in  framing  an  appropriate  protec- 
tive order  by  making  it  clear  what  kind  of 
information  may  be  properly  considered  by 
the  court  in  determining  what  constraints, 
if  any,  should  be  placed  on  persons  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  defense  who  are  given 
access  to  classified  Information.  Section  5  Is 
not  meant  In  any  way  to  Interfere  with  the 
trial  process,  or  to  limit  the  defense's  access 
to  classified  information.  It  does  not  direct 
the  government  or  the  trial  judge  to  obtain 
information  about  persons  associated  with 
the  defense  and  it  does  not  authorize  any 
particular  type  of  governmental  mvestlga- 
tlve  activity:  nor  does  It  require  defense  per- 
sonnel to  obtain  security  clearances.  While 
an  inquiry  concerning  defense  personnel  ob- 
viously may  be  appropriate  in  some  cases,  it 
is  clear  that  Section  5  does  not  attempt  to 
define  the  range  of  Inquiry  that  may  be  nec- 
essary. 

What  Section  5  does  do  is  set  forth  what  a 
trial  judge  may  consider  in  framing  an  ap- 
propriate protective  order  to  guard  against 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  classified  Infor- 
mation. This,  of  course,  does  not  preclude 
the  trial  judge  from  considering  any  other 
Information  he  deems  relevant  to  framing 
an  appropriate  protective  order.  What  infor- 
mation the  trial  judge  ultimately  decides  to 
consider,  and  what  classified  information  he 
decides  should  be  made  available  to  the  de- 
fense, thus,  are  matters  to  be  decided  solely 
by  the  trial  judge  in  the  exercise  of  his  dis- 
cretion. 

SECTION  11 

Section  II  of  the  security  procedures  was 
also  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion. 
Section  11  provides  that  materials  contain- 
ing classified  Information  will  be  returned 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  to  the  originat- 
ing department  or  agency  for  "appropriate 
disposition. "  The  letter  from  Chairman 
Rodino  and  Chairman  Boland  states  that 
this  section  "can  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  Justice  security  officer 
or  executive  branch  agencies  to  determine 
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the  disposition  of  portions  of  the  record  of 
the  case  which  contain  classified  informa- 
tion." This  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  sec- 
tion. With  respect  to  any  classified  informa- 
tion which  becomes  part  of  the  record  of 
the  case  and  which  is  transferred  to  an  ex- 
ecutive branch  agency  or  department  for 
"appropriate  disposition,"  the  executive 
branch  has  only  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing secure  storage  facilities.  Federal  courts 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  retain 
documents  containing  sensitive  or  classified 
information  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
case.  They  simply  do  not  have  the  proper 
storage  facilities.  The  purpose  of  Section  II 
is  to  ensure  the  safekeeping  of  classified  ma- 
terials within  the  executive  branch.  A  deter- 
mination by  the  Department  of  Justice  se- 
curity officer  and  the  originating  agency 
concerning  the  "appropriate  disposition"  of 
classified  materials  Is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a 
determination  about  the  "disposal"  of  such 
materials.  Any  portion  of  a  court  record 
which,  due  to  its  classified  nature,  remains 
In  the  custody  of  an  executive  branch 
agency  will,  of  course,  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  standard  guidelines  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  court  records.  (Under  the 
Records  Disposition  Program  and  Schedules 
adopted  by  the  Judicial  Conference  in  Sep- 
tember 1978,  criminal  case  files  must  be  re- 
tained a  minimum  of  23  years  after  the  date 
of  final  action.) 

SECTION  9(AI 

Chairman  Boland  and  Chairman  Rodino 
also  raise  a  question  about  the  provision 
contained  in  Section  9(a)  of  the  procedures 
which  requires  that  "every  document  filed 
by  the  defendant  in  the  case  shall  be  filed 
under  seal  and  promptly  turned  over  to  the 
court  security  officer. "  The  purpose  of  Sec- 
tion 9(a)  Is  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  handle  documents  containing  classified 
information  submitted  by  defense  counsel. 
If  no  provision  were  made  for  dealing  with 
the  submissions  of  defense  counsel,  classi- 
fied information  could  appear  automatically 
on  the  public  record  for  anyone  to  read.  In 
order  to  protect  against  classified  informa- 
tion being  inadvertently  disclosed,  this  pro- 
vision was  Included. 

The  fact  that  the  government  is  not  re- 
quired to  submit  all  of  Its  filings  under  seal 
should  not  be  viewed  as  an  Imbalance  in  the 
procedures.  The  first  paragraph  of  Section 
9(a)  gives  the  court  security  officer  responsi- 
bility of  marking  aU  documents  filed  in  the 
case  with  the  appropriate  classification 
level.  This  provision  applies  to  documents 
filed  by  both  the  prosecution  and  the  de- 
fense. Similarly.  Section  7(b)  of  the  proce- 
dures, which  requires  that  all  classified  In- 
formation submitted  to  the  court  be  placed 
In  the  custody  of  the  court  security  officer 
for  safekeeping.  Is  equally  applicable  to  the 
prosecution  and  the  defense.  The  provisions 
contained  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Sec- 
tion 9(a)  are  Included  merely  to  facilitate 
the  proper  handling  of  the  papers  filed  by 
the  defense.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  defense  counsel  will  have  the 
necessary  knowledge  or  resources  to  make  a 
determination  about  the  appropriate  classi- 
fication of  Its  own  submissions.  The  attor- 
ney for  the  government,  however,  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  know  whether  docu- 
ments submitted  to  the  court  on  behalf  of 
the  prosecution  contain  classified  informa- 
tion. Any  classified  materials  submitted  by 
the  government  will  be  handled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  Sec- 
tion 7(b)  and  therefore  will  be  treated  in  ex- 
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actly  the  same  way  as  classified  materials 
submitted  by  the  defense. 

It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the 
sealing  requirement  of  Section  9(a)  Is  only 
an  Interim  measure  Insofar  as  It  will  apply 
to  unclassified  materials.  Section  9(a)  pro- 
vides for  a  prompt  examination  of  every 
document  filed  by  the  defense.  As  soon  as 
such  an  examination  Is  made,  the  court  se- 
curity officer  will  either  mark  the  document 
with  the  appropriate  classification  marking 
or.  if  the  document  contains  no  classified  in- 
formation, he  will  unseal  it  and  place  it  on 
the  public  record.  Under  this  procedure, 
there  wiU  be  no  significant  interference 
with  the  ability  of  the  public  to  gain  access 
to  any  defense  document  which  does  not 
contain  classified  information. 

If  the  defense  wishes  to  challenge  an 
agency's  classification  decision  (see  Execu- 
tive Order  12065),  the  challenge  should  t>e 
directed  to  the  appropriate  Executive 
Branch  agency.  Procedures  for  challenging 
classification  decisions  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  are  set  forth  in  programs  estab- 
lished by  the  various  Executive  Branch 
agencies.  While  the  trial  judge  cannot  deter 
mine  whether  or  not  a  document  should  be 
classified  or  at  what  level  classification 
should  be,  he  may  resolve  a  dispute  between 
the  government  and  the  defense  over 
whether  a  document  has.  In  fact,  been  clas- 
sified by  the  government. 

A  question  also  was  raised  regarding  how 
cases  subject  to  the  procedures  will  be  Iden- 
tified. Section  1  provides  that  the  proce- 
dures are  to  apply  to  all  proceedings  in 
criminal  cases  Involving  classified  informa- 
tion and  appeals  therefrom.  Whether  or  not 
a  particular  case  involves  classified  Informa- 
tion will  be  apparent  when  the  provisions  of 
the  Classified  Information  I»rocedures  Act 
of  1980  are  activated.  Section  2  of  that  Act 
permits  any  party  at  any  time  after  the 
filing  of  an  indictment  or  information  to 
move  for  a  pretrial  conference  to  consider 
matters  relating  to  classified  information 
that  may  arise  In  connection  with  the  pros- 
ecution. The  holding  of  such  a  conference 
would  clearly  indicate  to  the  defense  that 
this  is  a  case  to  which  the  security  proce- 
dures apply. 

Moreover,  there  are  a  number  of  notice 
provisions  in  the  Act.  the  utilization  of 
which  would  signal  the  defense  of  the  neces- 
sity to  submit  all  of  its  filings  to  the  court 
under  seal.  For  example.  Section  6(b)(1)  of 
the  Act  requires  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide the  defendant  with  notice  of  classified 
information  that  Is  at  Issue  prior  to  an  evi- 
dentiary hearing  held  v.nder  Section  6(a)  of 
the  Act.  Section  5  requires  the  defendant  to 
notify  the  United  States  and  the  court  in 
writing  whenever  it  reasonably  expects  to 
disclose  or  to  cause  the  disclosure  of  classi- 
fied Information  in  connection  with  any 
criminal  prosecution.  Finally,  Section  10  re- 
quires that,  in  any  prosecution  in  which  the 
United  States  must  establish  that  material 
relates  to  the  national  defense  or  consti- 
tutes classified  Information,  the  United 
States  must  notify  the  defendant  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  material  that  it  expects  to  rely 
upon  to  establish  the  national  defense  or 
classified  information  element  of  the  of- 
fense. Where  defense  counsel  receives  notice 
under  any  of  these  provisions— or  where 
counsel  itself  provides  notice  as  required  by 
Section  5— the  case  will  be  one  which  "in- 
volves classified  information"  and  which  is 
subject  to  the  security  procedures.  Thus, 
when  the  security  proce<iures  are  read  to- 
gether with  the  Act  Itself,  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  In  determining  whether  a  par- 
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ticular  case  is  covered  by  Section  9  of  the 
procedures. 

In  summary,  it  is  clear  upon  reexamina- 
tion of  the  three  sections  referred  to  by 
Chairman  Boland  and  Chairman  Rodino 
that  the  provisions  do  not  exceed  the  scope 
contemplated  by  Congress.  The  security 
procedures,  as  a  whole,  give  trial  judges  ade- 
quate guidance  to  protect  against  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  classified  information 
In  the  custody  of  the  federal  courts.  These 
security  procedures  do  not  In  any  way  take 
from  the  trial  court  decisions  going  to  the 
heart  of  the  adversary  process.  In  each  In- 
stance, the  trial  court  judge  is  free  to  make 
whatever  decision  he  wishes  to  make  with 
regard  to  defense  access  to  classified  infor- 
mation, and  the  rules  In  no  way  Interfere 
with  the  Judge's  discretion  In  this  regard. 

Section  9(a)  of  the  Classified  Information 
Procedures  Act  provides  for  the  amendment 
of  the  security  procedures  If  the  need  arises. 
If,  contrary  to  expectations,  problems  do 
arise  concerning  the  three  sections  dis- 
cussed above,  or  any  other  sections,  the  pro- 
cedures can  be  changed.  Meanwhile,  the 
representatives  of  all  the  agencies  consulted 
in  the  wording  of  the  original  draft  of  the 
security  procedures  agree  that  the  proce- 
dures should  be  given  a  chance  to  work  in 
their  present  form. 

Permanent  Select  Committee 

ON  Intelligence, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  11,  1981. 
Hon.  Warren  E.  Burger, 
Chief  Justice  oj  the  United  States, 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chief  Justice:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  and  memorandum  of  July  10 
concerning  the  security  procedures  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  the  Classified  Informa- 
tion Procedures  Act. 

The  memorandum  does  allay  many  of  the 
concerns  which  we  expressed  in  our  letter  of 
March  19.  However,  we  remain  troubled  by 
section  5  of  the  procedures. 

We  are  troubled  not  by  the  fact  that  "the 
government  may  obtain  information  by  any 
lawful  means  concerning  the  tmstworthl- 
ness  of  persons  associated  with  the  de- 
fense," nor  by  the  fact  that,  in  fashioning  a 
protective  order,  a  trial  court  may  consider 
such  information.  Rather,  we  are  concerned 
(I)  that  the  subject  Is  treated  at  all,  (2)  that 
the  authority  of  the  trial  judge  and  the  gov- 
ernment to  engage  in  such  actions  appears 
to  flow  from  the  security  procedures,  and 
(3)  that,  in  the  future,  section  5  could  be 
used  as  precedent  to  confer  or  withhold 
other  substantive  authorities.  None  of  this. 
In  our  view,  is  within  the  scope  of  proce- 
dures clearly  intended  to  deal  only  with  the 
manner  in  which  classified  information  In 
physically  safeguarded  when  In  the  custody 
of  the  federal  courts. 

Therefore,  when,  as  noted  in  your  letter 
of  July  10.  a  reexamination  of  the  security 
procedures    Is    conducted,    we    recommend 
that  section  5  be  struck. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  P.  Boland, 
Chairman,  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.m 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  INFORMATION 
CRIMINAL  TRIAL  PROCEDURES 
ACT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  96th  Congress  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee  and  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  worked 
together  to  enact  the  Classified  Infor- 
mation Criminal  Trial  Procedures  Act, 
Public  Law  96-456.  Section  9  of  the  act 
calls  for  the  issuance  of  security  proce- 
dures by  the  Chief  Justice  to  safe- 
guard the  handling  of  classified  mate- 
rials in  criminal  trials. 

Earlier  this  year  the  procedures 
were  submitted  to  Congress.  As  the  en- 
closed correspondence  from  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Bar  indicates,  the  proce- 
dures that  were  issued  may  go  beyond 
the  original  intent  of  Congress  and 
may  unduly  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  the  defendant  and  the  court.  I  bring 
this  matter  to  your  attention  because  I 
believe  we  should  follow  closely  the 
implementation  of  these  procedures  to 
assure  that  important  rights  are  not 
infringed. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  ZS,  1981. 
Warren  E.  Burger, 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  Su- 
preme Court  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chief  Justice:  I  know  that 
Chairman  Rodino  and  Chairman  Boland 
have  been  in  touch  with  you  recently  re- 
garding the  Security  Procedures  recently 
issued  pursuant  to  section  9  of  the  Classi- 
fied Information  Criminal  Trial  Procedure 
Act,  Public  Law  No.  96-456. 

In  connection  with  those  procedures  and 
some   of   the    Issues   raised    by    Chairmen 
Rodino  and  Boland,  I  am  enclosing  for  your 
Information  a  letter  from  the  State  Bar  of 
California  to  all  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Judiciary  Committees.  This  letter 
raises  many  of  the  concerns  felt  by  the  two 
Chairmen,  and  by  myself  as  well. 
I  recommend  it  to  your  attention. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Edwards, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights. 
Enclosure. 

State  Bar  of  California. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  March  18,  1981. 
Hon.  George  E.  Danielson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Danielson:  The  Fed- 
eral Courts  Committee  of  the  State  Bar  of 
California  recently  received  from  you  a  copy 
of  the  final  draft  of  the  Security  Procedures 
Established  Pursuant  to  Public  Law  No.  96- 
456  (the  "Procedures').  The  Procedures 
were  issued  pursuant  to  section  9(a)  of  the 
Classified  Information  Procedures  Act. 
Public  Law  No.  96-456.  94  Stat.  2025.  We  un- 
derstand that  unless  delayed  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Pr(x«dures  will  become  effective 
45  days  after  their  submission  to  Congress, 
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which  we  understand  took  place  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  19111. 

In  view  jf  the  short  time  since  submission 
of  the  I»r>cedures  to  Congress,  the  Federal 
Courts  Committee  has  not  had  sufficient 
time  to  niview  them  fully  and  to  report  to 
the  Stale  Bar  Board  of  Governors  to  ascer- 
tain whal,  if  any.  position  the  SUte  Bar 
wishes  to  take  in  regard  to  the  Procedures. 
However,  our  review  of  date  has  raised  a 
number  o '.  significant  issues  which,  the  Fed- 
eral Cour^  Committee  believes,  merit  close 
scrutiny  iv  the  appropriate  conunittees  of 
Congress.:  Consequently,  we  would  respect- 
fully urga  that  the  effective  date  of  the  Pro- 
cedures b^  delayed;  that  an  adequate  public 
comment  [  period  be  permitted;  smd  that 
hearings  be  held  in  regard  to  the  Proce- 
dures. 

Based  lixjn  our  brief  review  of  the  Proce- 
dures. thT F'ederal  Courts  ConMnitt«e"s  con- 
cerns are  M  follows; 

1.  Do  the  Procedures  extend  beyond  the 
scope  autjiorized  by  Congress  in  section  9<a) 
of  the  Classified  Information  Procedures 
Act?  That  section  provides,  in  pertinent 
part,  thai  "the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  In  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General,  Ithe  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, anp  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall 
prescribeTrules  establishing  procedures  for 
the  protection  against  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure of  any  classified  information  in  the 
custody  pf  the  United  States  District 
Courts,  Courts  of  Appeals,  or  Supreme 
Court."  i  would  appear  that  section  9(a) 
contemplited.  in  effect,  housekeeping  pro- 
cedures t^  be  imposed  by  the  courts  for  han- 
dling clarified  information  by  court  person- 
nel. TheProcedures,  particularly  insofar  as 
they  relate  to  the  duties  of  the  court  securi- 
ty officer!  may  go  beyond  simple  housekeep- 
ing. 

2.  Do  the  Procedures  require  persons 
acting  for  the  defense  to  obtain  a  security 
clearance;  before  gaining  access  to  classified 
Informatibn?  The  Procedures  are  ambiguous 
in  this  fegard.  If  a  security  clearance— 
which  is  Iranted  by  the  Executive  Branch- 
is  requir«l,  does  the  government  have  un- 
warrantei  power  to  interfere  with  and  con- 
trol sele<Jion  of  the  persons  acting  for  the 
defense? 

3.  Doeslsection  5  of  the  Procedures,  which 
authorizs  the  government  to  "obtaui  infor- 
mation bf  any  lawful  means  concerning  the 
trustworthiness  of  persons  associated  with 
the  defeiie"  and  to  "bring  such  information 
to  the  attention  of  the  court  for  the  court's 
consideration  in  framing  an  appropriate 
protectivj  order,"  result  in  significant  limi- 
tations ubon  the  defense  and  subject  per- 
sons acting  for  the  defense  to  damage  to 
their  renutations,  without  providing  ade- 
quate standards  for  the  court  to  apply  or  an 
opportunity  for  the  defense  to  meet  the  in- 
formatioit?  Does  this  section  authorize  ex 
parte  cortmunications  with  the  court?  Does 
this  provsion  authorize  use  of  national  se- 
curity eectronic  surveillance  under  50 
U.S.C.  J  1  JOl,  et  seq.  (which  does  not  require 
probable  cause  that  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted) t^geted  at  persons  acting  for  the 
defense? 

4.  Seve^  sections  of  the  Procedures  may 
be  unnecessarily  one-sided  in  favor  of  the 
govemm«  nt.  For  example,  section  8  requires 
the  defense  but  not  the  government  to 
obtain  prior  approval  of  the  court  before 
gaining  access  to  classified  information  in 
the  custody  of  the  court.  Since  not  all  As- 
sistant US.  Attorneys  have  adequate  securi- 
ty clearances,  is  there  any  reason  why  the 
prior    ap  proval    requirement    should    not 
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apply  to  the  government  as  well?  Section  8 
also  may  not  provide  adequate  assurance 
that  the  defense  will  be  given  reasonable 
access  to  classified  information  under  rea- 
sonable conditions,  since  "classified  infor- 
mation shall  remain  in  the  control  of  the 
court  security  officer."  Does  this  provision 
authorize  the  court  security  officer  to 
review  any  notes  made  by  defense  counsel 
who  has  reviewed  classified  information  to 
assure  that  they  do  not  contain  classified  in- 
formation? Section  9  requires  that  every  de- 
fense document,  but  not  every  government 
document,  be  filed  under  seal  subject  to 
screening  for  classified  information  by  the 
court  security  officer.  As  a  result,  the  public 
may  obtain  a  very  one-sided,  government- 
oriented  account  of  significant  matters  of 
public  interest. 

5.  E>oes  the  selection  and  role  of  the  court 
security  officer  entrench  upon  separation  of 
powers,  and  unfairly  restrict  the  defense, 
the  media  and  the  public  in  gaining  access 
to  important  information?  While  the  court 
security  officer  is  an  employee  of  the  judi- 
cial branch,  section  2  requires  that  the  court 
security  officer  be  selected  by  the  court 
from  a  list  provided  by  the  Executive 
Branch,  and,  indeed,  the  court  security  offi- 
cer "may  be  an  employee  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  detailed  to  the 
court  for  this  purpose."  Section  9  of  the 
Procedures  provides,  in  essence,  that  the 
court  security  officer  performs  the  job  of 
classifying  documents  "after  consultation 
with  the  attorney  for  the  government  .  . 
As  already  mentioned,  every  document  filed 
by  the  defendant  is  filed  under  seal  and 
turned  over  to  the  court  security  officer 
who  "shall  promptly  examine  the  docimient 
and,  in  consultation  with  the  attorney  for 
the  government  or  representative  of  the  ap- 
propriate agency,  determine  whether  it  con- 
tains classified  information."  Apparently,  if 
any  part  of  a  document  contains  classified 
information,  the  entire  document  remains 
under  seal.  No  provision  is  established  for  a 
challenge  by  the  defendant  or  the  public  or 
media  to  any  classification  marking  made  by 
the  court  security  officer.  The  selection  smd 
consultation  provisions  raise  separation  of 
powers  questions,  and  the  procedures  may 
not  provide  adequate  safeguards  against  un- 
necessary or  overclasslfication  of  docu- 
ments. Do  the  consultation  provisions  au- 
thorize ex  parte  communications  by  the 
government  with  the  court  which  would  vio- 
late the  American  Bar  Association's  Code  of 
Professional  Responsibility  and  the  ABA's 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  for  the  FYosecu- 
tion  Function?  Could  the  government  under 
this  procedure  prevent  disclosure  of  embar- 
rassing information  that  does  not  threaten 
to  compromise  national  security? 

6.  Section  12  of  the  Procedures  provides 
that  expenses  which  arise  in  connection 
with  implementation  of  the  Procedures 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Executive  Branch. 
WhUe  this  may  be  reasonable,  in  light  of 
the  recent  change  in  the  Administration 
and  budgetary  considerations,  it  may  be 
that  the  new  Administration  would  not  wish 
to  bind  itself  to  this  allocation  of  expenses. 

7.  Section  13  of  the  Procedures,  which 
provides  that  questions  of  interpretation 
concerning  the  Procedures  "shall  be  re- 
solved by  the  court  in  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  Security  Officer  and 
the  appropriate  Executive  Branch  agency 
security  officer,"  also  raises  questions  of 
separation  of  powers  and  Improper  ex  parte 
communications  with  the  court  by  virtue  of 
its  requirement  of  "consultation." 

The  questions  discussed  above  are  not  in- 
tended as  an  exhaustive  list  of  issues  raised 
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by  the  Procedures.  Also,  as  indicated  at  the 
outset,  because  of  time  limitations  the  State 
Bar  Board  of  Governors- which  must  ap- 
prove positions  taken  on  behalf  of  the  State 
Bar— has  not  adopted  a  formal  position  on 
the  Procedures.  Rather,  in  light  of  the  im- 
portant issues  raised  by  the  Procedures,  the 
Federal  Courts  Committee  believes  that  the 
effective  date  of  the  Procedures  should  t>€ 
delayed  to  allow  us  and  other  Interested 
groups  to  study  and  comment  on  the  Proce- 
dures. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Courts  Committee  In  pro- 
viding a  copy  of  the  Procedures  to  us.  If  you 
or  your  staff  have  any  questions  regarding 
the  contents  of  this  letter,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

Maktih  Glknh  , 

Vice  Chair, 
Federal  Courts  Committee. 

Backcrouno   Matzriai.  for  Chairmam  E^ 

WARDS    ON    THE    SSCURITY    PHOCKDURES    FOR 

THE  Protection  or  Classifies  Informa- 
tion IN  the  Custody  of  the  Federal 
Courts 

This  memorandum  is  in  response  to  an  in- 
quiry from  the  State  Bar  of  California 
which  was  received  by  Congressman  George 
E.  Danlelson  and  was  forwarded  to  Chair- 
man Don  Edwards  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights.  The 
inquiry  raises  questions  about  the  interpre- 
tation of  certain  sections  of  the  security 
procedures  established  pursuant  to  the 
Classified  Information  Procedures  Act  of 
1980.  Many  of  the  points  have  been  ad- 
dressed previously  in  the  memorandum  sub- 
mitted to  Congressmen  Edward  P.  Boland 
and  Peter  W.  Rodlno.  Some  of  the  points 
raised  by  the  State  Bar  of  California,  how- 
ever, were  not  addressed  in  the  previous 
memorandum  and  deserve  response. 

SEPARATION  OF  POWERS 

One  of  the  dominant  concerns  expressed 
in  the  letter  from  the  State  Bar  of  Califor- 
nia is  that  some  aspects  of  the  security  pro- 
cedures may  run  counter  to  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers.  This  concern  arises 
because  Section  2  of  the  security  procedures 
provides  that  the  court  security  officer 
"may  be  an  employee  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  detailed  to  the 
Court."  It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset 
that  the  concept  of  using  Executive  Branch 
personnel  to  provide  assistance  to  courts  in 
cases  involving  threats  to  the  national  secu- 
rity was  first  suggested  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  United  States 
v.  United  States  District  Court,  407  U.S.  297, 
321  (1972).  In  addition,  there  is  precedent 
for  the  practice  of  using  Executive  Branch 
employees  in  the  federal  courts.  United 
States  Marshals,  for  example,  are  appointed 
by  the  President  and  supervised  by  the  At- 
torney General,  but  are  designated  for  serv- 
ice In  the  various  district  courts.  The  Mar- 
shals are  privy  to  many  activities  of  the 
judges.  They  frequently  attend  proceedings 
in  the  judges'  chambers,  particularly  if  the 
proceedings  require  the  attendance  of  the 
defendant  in  a  criminal  case,  but  they  are 
expected  to  maintain  total  neutrality  and 
confidentiality  with  respect  to  such  proceed- 
ings. The  fact  that  United  States  Marshals 
are  both  paid  and  supervised  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  has  not  created  any  difficulties; 
nor  is  their  service  considered  to  be  a  viola- 
tion of  separation  of  powers.  Court  security 
officers  who  are  employees  of  the  Executive 
Branch  are  comparable  to  United  States 
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Marshals  in  that  they  will  be  paid  by  the 
Executive  Branch  and  will  continue  to  be 
considered  employees  of  the  Executive 
Branch  while  they  serve  in  the  Judiciary. 

The  letter  from  the  State  Bar  of  Califor- 
nia also  suggests  that  there  may  be  a  sepa- 
ration of  powers  problem  in  Section  13  of 
the  procedures.  Section  13  provides  that 
questions  concerning  the  Interpretation  of 
the  procedures  are  to  be  resolved  by  the 
court  in  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  Security  Officer  and  the  appro- 
priate Executive  Branch  agency  security  of- 
ficer. This  section  is  a  reasonable  effort  to 
deal  with  problems  that  may  arise  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  security  procedures. 
The  court  cannot  be  exp>ected  to  analyze 
and  resolve  effectively  all  security-related 
matters,  such  as  problems  relating  to  the  in- 
stallation of  security  devices  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  use  of  various  types  of  security 
containers.  Nor  should  the  defense  be  con- 
cerned with  these  issues.  For  this  reason, 
the  security  procedures  authorize  the  court 
to  confer  with  representatives  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  who  have  expertise  in  matters 
concerning  security.  All  final  decisions 
about  the  interpretation  of  the  rules  will  be 
made,  of  course,  by  the  court  and  not  by 
anyone  from  the  Executive  Branch. 

A  related  issue  involving  separation  of 
powers  is  the  duty  of  the  court  security  offi- 
cer to  mark  all  court  documents  containing 
classified  information  with  the  appropriate 
level  of  classification.  Section  9  of  the  proce- 
dures provides  that,  with  respect  to  docu- 
ments filed  by  the  defendant,  "the  court  se- 
curity officer  shall  promptly  examine  the 
document  and,  in  consultation  with  the  at- 
torney for  the  government  or  representa- 
tives of  the  appropriate  agency,  determine 
whether  it  contains  classified  information." 
The  State  Bar  of  California  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  court  security  officer's  duty 
to  examine  documents  submitted  to  the 
court  by  the  defense.  In  particular,  the 
State  Bar  of  California  suggested  that  de- 
fense documents  submitted  to  the  court  by 
defense  counsel  might  be  over-classified  or 
classified  unnecessarily  by  the  court  securi- 
ty officer.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  this 
will  be  a  problem  since  the  security  proce- 
dures do  not  confer  upon  the  court  security 
officer  any  Independent  classification 
power.  They  do  not  give  him  authority,  in 
other  words,  to  determine  what  information 
should  be  classified.  Under  the  security  pro- 
cedures, the  court  security  officer  has  only 
the  power  to  identify  information  that  pre- 
viously has  been  classified  and  to  mark  the 
Information  with  the  classification  rating  it 
already  has  received.  While  a  defendant,  or 
for  that  matter  any  member  of  the  public,  is 
authorized  to  challenge  an  agency's  classifi- 
cation decision  (see  Executive  Order  12065), 
the  challenge  would  not  be  directed  to  the 
court  security  officer,  but  rather  to  the  ap- 
propriate Executive  Branch  agency.  (The 
procedures  for  challenging  the  classification 
of  Executive  Branch-generated  information 
are  set  forth  in  programs  established  by  the 
various  Executive  Branch  agencies.) 

BIAS  OF  PROCEDURES  IN  FAVOR  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Another  area  of  concern  raised  in  the 
letter  from  the  State  Bar  of  California  is 
that  the  security  procedures  may  be  unnec- 
essarily one-sided  In  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  claim  already  has  been  discussed 
in  the  previous  memorandum.  A  number  of 
additional  points,  however,  can  be  made. 

The  State  Bar  of  California  contends  that 
under  Section  8(A)  of  the  security  proce- 
dures only  defense  counsel  are  required  to 
obtain  prior  approval  from  the  court  before 
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gaining  access  to  classified  information  of 
the  government  which  is  in  the  custody  of 
the  court.  As  a  practical  matter,  all  Assist- 
ant United  States  Attorneys  who  are  pros- 
ecuting cases  involving  classified  informa- 
tion will  have  received  the  proper  security 
clearance.  For  this  reason  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  include  government  attorneys  In  the 
Section  8(a)  requirement. 

Other  examples  of  perceived  "one-sided- 
ness"  in  the  security  procedures  concern  the 
role  of  the  court  security  officer.  The  court 
security  officer's  primary  responsibility  is  to 
prevent  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  clas- 
sified information  in  the  custody  of  the  fed- 
eral courts.  The  court  security  officer,  how- 
ever, has  no  authority  under  the  security 
procedures  to  determine  who  may  have 
access  to  classified  materials  or  under  what 
conditions  the  materials  may  be  reviewed; 
these  are  matters  for  the  court  to  decide  in 
the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  not  the  court 
security  officer.  Nor  is  the  court  security  of- 
ficer authorized  under  the  security  proce- 
dures to  restrict,  on  his  own  Initiative,  de- 
fense access  to  classified  information;  this 
too  is  a  matter  for  the  court  alone  to  decide. 
While  the  court  security  officer  is  author- 
ized by  the  security  procedures  to  seal  and 
retain  notes  made  by  the  defense  during  an 
examination  of  classified  Information,  he  is 
not  ijermitted  by  the  procedures  to  read  or 
copy  any  of  the  notes.  The  duties  of  the 
court  security  officer,  thus,  are  clearly  min- 
isterial in  nature;  he  is  not  an  agent  or  rep- 
resentative of  the  prosecution  and  he  has  no 
independent  authority  to  decide  who  gets 
access  to  classified  Information.  What  is 
clear  is  that  the  power  to  decide  who  has 
access  to  classified  information  and  under 
what  conditions  is  retained  and  exercised  by 
the  court  and  not  by  the  court  security  offi- 
cer. 

EX  PARTE  COMMUNICATIONS 

Another  question  raised  by  the  State  Bar 
of  California  is  the  extent  to  which  the  se- 
curity procedures  authorize  ex  parte  com- 
munications with  the  court  by  the  prosecu- 
tion. Nowhere  in  the  procedures  is  the  sub- 
ject of  ex  parte  communications  addressed. 
Ex  parte  communications  are  neither  au- 
thorized nor  precluded  by  the  procedures. 
Section  5  of  the  procedures  provides  that 
the  government  may  bring  information 
which  it  has  obtained  concerning  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  defense  to  the  attention 
of  the  court  for  the  court's  consideration  in 
framing  a  protective  order.  Whether  this  in- 
formation is  to  be  communicated  to  the 
court  ex  parte  or  in  the  presence  of  the  de- 
fendant is  a  decision  to  be  made  by  the  trial 
judge,  consistent  with  local  rules  and  pro- 
fessional ethics.  (Parenthetically,  there  is 
nothing  in  Section  5  which  authorizes  the 
use  of  national  security  electronic  surveil- 
lance under  50  U.S.C.  §1801  et  seq.) 

The  matter  of  ex  parte  communications 
also  was  raised  in  conn-3Ction  with  Section 
9(a),  which  requires  the  court  security  offi- 
cer to  consult  with  the  attorney  for  the  gov- 
ernment or  representative  of  the  appropri- 
ate agency  to  determine  whether  docimients 
submitted  by  the  defendant  contain  classi- 
fied information.  As  previously  noted,  the 
determination  made  about  the  classification 
status  of  defense  submission  is  essentially  a 
routine  matter  which  involves  purely  objec- 
tive criteria.  Moreover,  the  consultation  is 
made  with  the  court  security  officer,  not 
with  the  judge,  and  the  subject  matter  of 
the  consultation  has  nothing  to  do  whatso- 
ever with  any  procedural  or  substantive 
issue  in  the  case.  In  short,  the  consultation 
requirement  in  Section  9<a)  does  not  violate 
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the  American  Bar  Association's  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional Responsibility  or  the  ABA's  Oimi- 
nal  Justice  Standards  for  the  Prosecution 
Function. 

PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

Finally,  the  issue  of  payment  of  expenses 
is  raised  in  the  letter  from  the  State  Bar  of 
California.  Section  12  of  the  security  proce- 
dures provides  that  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Government  which  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Implementation  of  the  proce- 
dures should  be  borne  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  other  appropriate  Executive 
Branch  agency.  The  suggestion  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  State  Bar  of  California  that 
the  new  administration  might  not  wish  to 
bind  itself  to  this  allocation  of  expenses.  It 
is  not  clear  what  alternative  sources  of  pay- 
ment are  available.  Expenses  of  the  federal 
government  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of 
federal  cases  must  necessarily  be  borne  by 
the  administration.  The  only  possible  issue 
is  which  branch  of  the  government  should 
pay.  Since  the  expenses  involved  in  Imple- 
menting the  security  procedures  are  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  prosecution  of 
the  case,  it  is  reasonable  and  entirely  con- 
sistent with  government  fiscal  policy  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Executive  Branch  will  be  the 
responsible  financial  agent.  This  conforms 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al that  prosecution  expenses  should  be  paid 
by  the  Executive  Branch.  See  e.g.,  58  C.G. 
259  (1979).  39  C.G.  133.  137  (1959).  B-139703 
(March  21,  1980). 

The  issues  raised  by  the  State  Bar  of  Cali- 
fornia have  been  considered  and  addressed. 
It  is  clear  on  review  that  the  security  proce- 
dures do  not  interfere  with  the  separation 
of  powers,  are  not  one-sided  In  favor  of  the 
government,  and  do  not  authorize  ex  parte 
communications  in  contravention  of  profes- 
sional codes  of  ethics.  The  security  proce- 
dures are  basically  housekeeping  measures 
for  the  court  to  use  in  safeguarding  classi- 
fied Information.  They  are  not  addressed  to 
the  Executive  Branch,  and  they  will  neither 
benefit  the  prosecution,  nor  hinder  the  de- 
fense. The  security  procedures  are  a  fair, 
reasonable,  and  effective  means  of  prot«ct- 
Ing  classified  information  in  the  custody  of 
the  courts  from  unauthorized  disclosure. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  procedures  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  work  in  their  cur- 
rent form.  They  have  been  In  effect  since 
March  30,  1981,  and  they  should  have  time 
to  be  tested.  While  no  problems  with  the 
procedures  are  anticipated,  if  difficulties  do 
arise  the  procedures  can  be  amended  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  9(a)  of  the  Act.  If 
amendments  are  necessary,  they  can  then 
be  made  in  the  light  of  experience. 

Permanent  Select  Committee 

ON  Intelligence, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  11,  1981. 
Hon.  Warren  E.  Bxtrger, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chief  Justice:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  and  memorandum  of  July  10 
concerning  the  security  procedures  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  the  Classified  Informa- 
tion Procedures  Act. 

The  memorandum  does  allay  many  of  the 
concerns  which  we  expressed  in  our  letter  of 
March  19.  However,  we  remain  troubled  by 
section  5  of  the  procedures. 

We  are  troubled  not  by  the  fact  that  "the 
government  may  obtain  Information  by  any 
lawful  means  concerning  the  trustworthi- 
ness  of   persons   associated   with   the   de- 
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by  the  fact  that,  in  fashioning  a 

order,  a  trial  court  may  consider 

.  Rather,  we  are  concerned 

subject  is  treated  at  all.  (2)  that 

of  the  trial  judge  and  the  gov- 

.0  engage  in  such  actions  appears 

the  security  procedures,  and 
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Sinqerely  yours, 

Edwars  p.  Boland. 
CViatHnan,  Permanent  Select  Committee 
.  ifileUigence. 

Petkr  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

CTiairman. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.m 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  SAMUEL 
COOPER 

Hi3N.  CLEVE  BENEDICT 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

7?  ursday,  October  15,  1981 
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BENEDICT.   Mr.   Speaker,   on 
1,  1981,  the  congregation  of 
Jalcob  Synagogue  in  Charleston, 
is  honoring  its  retiring  rabbi. 
Cooper,   who   is   leaving   the 
after  49  years  of  service, 
dooper  has  served  the  congre- 
iind  the  entire  State  of  West 
with   much   dedication   and 
,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
colleagues   some   of   Rabbi 
accomplishments. 
Samuel  Cooper  was  ordained 
Rabbi  Isaac  Elchanan  in 
and  received  his  bachelor 
and  honorary  D.D.  at  the 
)f  City  of  New  York  and  Uni- 
Charleston,  respectively.  He 
ma4e  rabbi  of  B'nai  Jacob  Syna- 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  in  1932 
remained  in  that  position  to 
people  for  the  past  49  years. 
Rabbi    Cooper    was    distin- 
with  the  award,  "West  Virgin- 
Year." 

Cooper    has,    among    many 

acjtivities,  served  as  chairman  of 

Virginia  Himian  Rights  Com- 

on  the  board  of  trustees  for 

American   Red   Cross,   was   West 

delegate   to   the  American 

Conference,    and   delegate   to 

Wojld  Zionist  Congress  in  Basle, 


Si;  eaker, 


as  the  congregation  of 

Jicob  Synagogue  honors  their 

rabbi,  I  too,  would  like  to  pay 

;o  a  man  who  has  given  so 

so  many.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DIALOG  ON  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

or  ItASSACHnSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Thomas  Enders  testified  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  concerning  U.S. 
policy  toward  El  Salvador.  At  that 
hearing,  Secretary  Enders  repeatedly 
expressed  the  view  that  the  opposition 
groups  now  in  conflict  with  the  exist- 
ing military  forces  of  El  Salvador  have 
been  unwilling  to  engage  in  an  uncon- 
ditioned dialog  with  government  offi- 
cials. 

Because  this  is  an  issue  of  such  im- 
portance, I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  statement  issued  by  the  com- 
bined opposition  groups  of  El  Salvador 
concerning  the  question  of  negotia- 
tions, and  also  concerning  the  pros- 
pects for  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  that  country.  Al- 
though I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
all  of  the  assertions  made  in  this  docu- 
ment, I  do  believe  it  is  an  important 
statement  which  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  when  making 
judgments  about  proper  U.S.  policy 
toward  El  Salvador.  The  text  of  the 
statement,  which  was  presented  to  the 
United  Nations  on  October  4.  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Farabundo  Marti  Front  for  National 
Liberation  and  the  Revolutionary  Demo- 
cratic Front  (FMLN-FDR),  hereby,  direct 
ourselves  to  the  international  community 
and  the  peoples  of  the  world  insofar  as  we 
consider  the  United  Nations  Organization  to 
be  an  expression  of  the  principles  of  peace, 
justice  and  equality  among  States  and  peo- 
ples. Therefore  it  is  an  appropriate  forum  to 
present  the  aspirations  of  the  Salvadoran 
people  and  its  representative  organizations, 
the  FMLN  and  the  FDR. 

In  the  first  place  we  wish  to  express  our 
gratitude  for  the  multiple  expressions  of 
solidarity  received  throughout  our  struggle, 
both  from  governments  and  political,  social 
and  religious  organizations,  and  well-known 
personalities  throughout  the  world.  We  par- 
ticularly want  to  express  our  gratitude  for 
the  solidarity  given  by  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  Mexico  and  France,  that  have 
recognized  our  Fronts  as  politically  repre- 
sentative forces.  Likewise,  we  want  to  thank 
the  great  majority  of  the  countries  that 
make  up  the  international  community  for 
their  expressions  and  initiatives  in  favor  of 
a  political  solution. 

If  today  our  people  are  waging  an  armed 
struggle  under  the  leadership  of  its  organi- 
zations, the  FMLN  and  the  FDR,  this  is  be- 
cause oppressive  and  repressive  regimes 
have  closed  all  peaceful  avenues  for  change, 
thus  leaving  our  people  with  only  armed 
struggle  as  the  sole  and  legitimate  means  to 
attain  its  liberation,  thereby  exercising  the 
universal  and  constitutional  right  to  revolt 
against  illegal  and  repressive  authorities. 

Our  struggle  is,  therefore,  a  just  and  nec- 
essary struggle  to  build  peace  and  equality 
among  all  the  Salvadoran  people. 

However,  our  desire  is  peace.  To  attain  it 
we  propose  a  political  solution  whose  objec- 
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tlve  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  and  estat>- 
lish  a  new  political  and  economic  order  that 
will  guarantee  the  Salvadoran  people  the 
full  exercise  of  their  rights  as  citizens  and  a 
life  worthy  of  human  beings. 

All  this  entails  our  expressed  willingness 
to  start  a  dialogue  with  the  civilian  and  mili- 
tary representatives  that  the  Junta  may  ap- 
point through  a  process  of  peace  talks. 

We  propose  that  these  peace  talks  which 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  seek  and  imple- 
ment a  political  solution  be  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing general  principles: 

1.  The  talks  should  be  carried  out  between 
the  delegate  appoints  by  the  FMLN-FDR 
and  representatives  of  the  Government 
Junta  of  El  Salvador. 

2.  They  should  l>e  carried  out  in  the  pres- 
ence of  other  governments,  that  as  wit- 
nesses will  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
conflict. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  talks  must  be  global 
and  include  the  fundamental  aspects  of  the 
conflict.  They  must  be  based  on  an  agenda 
established  by  both  parties. 

4.  The  Salvadoran  people  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  entire  process. 

5.  They  should  be  Initiated  without  pre-es- 
tablished conditions  by  either  party. 

In  an  effort  to  establish  a  basis  that  wlU 
guarantee  a  political  solution,  the  FMLN- 
FDR,  hereby  express  their  willingness  to 
discuss  the  following  points: 

A.  Definition  of  a  new  political,  economic 
and  judicial  order  that  will  allow  and  stimu- 
late the  full  democratic  participation  of  the 
different  political,  social  and  economic  sec- 
tors and  forces,  particularly  those  that  have 
been  marglnated.  Elections  will  be  an  impor- 
tant element  as  a  mechanism  of  popular 
participation  and  representation. 

B.  The  restructuring  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
based  on  the  officers  and  troops  of  the  cur- 
rent army  who  are  not  responsible  for 
crimes  and  genocide  against  the  people,  and 
the  integration  of  the  hierarchy  and  troo[>s 
of  the  FMLN. 

Our  fronts  consider  elections  a  valid  and 
necessary  instrument  of  expression  of  the 
people's  win  whenever  conditions  and  at- 
mosphere exist  that  allow  the  people  to 
freely  express  their  will.  In  El  Salvador 
today  we  do  not  have  those  conditions  to 
carry  out  electoral  process.  Inasmuch  as  the 
regime's  repressive  apparatus  which  assassi- 
nates political  and  labor  leaders  and  sictiv- 
ists  remain  untouched;  it  persists  in  perse- 
cuting the  progressive  sectors  of  the  Church 
and  is  responsible  for  the  daily  physical 
elimination  of  dozens  of  citizens,  likewise 
the  regime  has  currently  in  effect  a  state  of 
siege,  martial  law  and  press  censorship  and 
Is  escalating  the  war  against  the  people  with 
arms  and  advisers  sent  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

A  political  solution  is  necessary  for  our 
people,  for  the  stability  of  the  region,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
among  nations.  This  implies  that  govern- 
ments should  scrupulously  observe  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  in  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  other  peoples.  This  is  why  we  are  di- 
rectly addressing  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  demanding  an  end  to  its 
military  Intervention  In  El  Salvador,  which 
is  against  the  Interests  of  both  the  Salvador- 
an and  American  peoples  and  endangers  the 
peace  and  security  of  Central  America. 

Our  proposal  responds  to  the  demands  for 
justice  which  are  in  line  with  the  purest 
principles  of  International  law,  and  of  the 
interests  of  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
world  searching  for  peaceful  solutions  to 
points  of  tension.  To  this  effect,  the  Salva- 
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doran  people  express  their  confidence  In  the 
understanding,  participation  and  support  of 
the  international  community  in  the  attain- 
ment of  Its  right  to  peace,  freedom  and  In- 
dependence." 

UNiriED  Revolutionary  Directorate  or 
THE  Farabundo  Marti  Front  roR  Na- 
tional Liberation  (FMLN) 
ExEcxrrivE  Committee  or  the  Revolu- 
tionary Democratic  Front  (FDR)« 


RECOGNITION   OF  THE   ESCROW 
ASSOCIATION  OP  SANTA 

CLARA  VALLEY 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  co- 
leagues  the  Escrow  Association  of 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  a  regional  associa- 
tion of  the  California  Escrow  Associa- 
tion which  has  been  in  existence  since 
1924  and  now  has  over  3.500  members 
within  29  regional  associations 
throughout  the  State  of  California. 

The  Escrow  Association  of  Santa 
Clara  Valley  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
continuing  education  and  elevation  of 
the  escrow  profession  through  adher- 
ence to  its  code  of  ethics  for  8  years 
and  has  faithfully  pursued  its  cov- 
enant to  foster,  promote,  and  improve 
escrow  education  and  service  to,  its 
members  and  to  the  public  to  elevate 
the  standards  of  the  escrow  profes- 
sion. During  this  month,  the  Califor- 
nia Escrow  Association  will  hold  its 
26th  annual  education  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion,  I  ask 
you  and  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  join  with  me  in  commending 
the  officers,  directors,  and  members  of 
the  Escrow  Association  of  Santa  Clara 
Valley  for  their  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  people  of  this  com- 
munty.* 


BROOKS  HAYS 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

of  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  is  an  important  testament  to 
the  living  memory  of  a  distinguished 
Arkansan,  Brooks  Hays. 
Brooks  Hays 

"I  would  not  recognize  myself  as  a  man  of 
courage.  I  would  prefer  to  speak  in  terms  of 
the  values  we  are  defending  •  *  *  The  patri- 
ot and  the  dissenter  may  inhal^it  the  same 
heart.  We  are  not  really  disunited;  we  are 
merely  enjoying  our  freedoms.  Any  section- 
al cleavages  should  merely  spur  us  to  great- 
er exertions  in  building  bridges  of  under- 
standing." 

What  Brooks  Hays  did  not  recognize 
about  himself— that  he  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary  courage— was  never  more  na- 
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tionally  apparent  than  when  he  exerted 
himself  fearlessly  as  a  builder  of  those 
"bridges  of  understanding"  in  1957— a 
southern  congressman  who  stood  up  for 
racial  moderation  in  the  thick  of  a  bitter 
clash  over  the  desegregation  of  Central 
High  School  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Mr.  Hays, 
who  died  Monday  in  Chevy  Chase  at  the  age 
83,  knowingly  risked— and  then  suffered— 
political  defeat  the  following  year  at  the 
hands  of  a  segregationist  write-in  candidate. 
But  he  never  lost  the  respect  of  all  who  ap- 
preciated his  promotion  of  good  will,  his 
sponsorship  of  humanitarian  causes  and  his 
contributions  to  public  service. 

For  16  years  before  that  defeat,  Mr.  Hays 
had  represented  the  people  of  the  5th  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  with  an  unflagging  com- 
mitment to  racial  understanding.  When  the 
then-governor  of  the  state,  Orval  E.  Faubus. 
ordered  the  Arkansas  National  Guard  to 
block  school  desegregation,  President  Eisen- 
hower responded  by  ordering  U.S.  troops  to 
enforce  desegregation  orders.  Mr.  Hays  ar- 
ranged a  meeting  between  the  two  and, 
though  It  proved  fruitless,  continued  to 
speak  out,  refusing  to  yield  to  transient  pas- 
sions if  it  meant  deserting  his  convictions. 

His  compassion  extended  to  people  every- 
where—around the  world,  through  his  sup- 
port for  foreign  aid,  for  UNRRA  and  aid  to 
postwar  Great  Britain— and  right  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  through  his  early 
and  vigorous  support  for  home  rule.  In  1949 
Mr.  Hays  made  a  special  app>eal  for  the  Dis- 
trict, In  an  unscheduled  appearance  before 
an  Arkansas  Democratic  colleague  who 
headed  the  House  District  Judiciary  sub- 
committee and  who  opposed  home  rule. 
"You  would  get  democratic  government," 
said  Mr.  Hays,  "and  you  would  prove  to  the 
world  that  we  reaUy  believe  In  government 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Mr.  Hays  was  also  a  relentless  raconteur 
whose  anecdotes,  yams  and  jabs  at  himself 
knew  no  match.  A  deeply  religious  man.  he 
once  explained  that  he  was  a  "great  believer 
in  ecumenism"  because  "the  evils  In  the 
world  are  too  much  even  for  the  southern 
Baptists  to  deal  with." 

We  said  it  once  In  this  space  17  years  ago, 
when  Brooks  Hays  left  official  Washington 
for  a  position  at  Rutgers  University,  and  we 
re[>eat  it  now:  He  was  one  of  the  gentlest 
spirits  In  this  hard-boUed  town— a  steadfast 
and  courageous  man.* 


POLAND:  A  NATION  IN  CHANGE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  foreign  affairs 
newsletter  for  October  1981,  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Poland:  A  Nation  in  Change 

Since  July,  1980,  Poland  has  undergone  a 
political  and  social  transformation  unique  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  Polish  people  have  em- 
barked on  a  search  for  a  national  identity 
reflected  in  the  slogan,  "Let  Poland  be 
Poland."  Because  it  touches  the  senstitive 
issues  of  Polish  sovereignty  and  Poland's  re- 
lationship to  the  Soviet  Bloc,  the  transfor- 
mation has  sent  political  tremors  across  the 
world.  All  conflicts  so  far  have  Ijeen  resolved 
peacefully,  but  the  final  outcome  is  still  far 
from  clear. 

The  developments  of  the  past  year  culmi- 
nated In  two  recent  congresses.  The  Polish 
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Communist  I»arty  met  and,  for  the  first 
time,  a  broad  cross-section  of  Polish  society 
attended  and  voted  for  party  leaders  by 
secret  ballot.  Members  argued,  shouted 
down  government  officials,  and  voted  lead- 
ers out.  The  party's  200-person  central  com- 
mittee experienced  a  91  percent  turnover  in 
membership.  Seven  of  11  members  of  the 
Politburo  lost  their  positions,  and  at  least 
four  people  with  ties  to  Solidarity  were 
elected  to  replace  them. 

The  second  congress  was  that  of  Solidari- 
ty, a  trade  union  of  nearly  ten  million  mem- 
bers which  has  emerged  as  a  mass  political 
organization.  A  majority  of  Poland's  36  mil- 
lion people  appear  to  support  its  objectives. 
Its  members  can  be  found  in  the  army,  the 
party,  and  the  church.  The  promises  it  has 
wrung  from  the  government  and  the  party 
have  altered  the  political  and  social  land- 
scape of  Poland. 

Solidarity  is  the  first  free  union  in  the 
Communist  world.  A  year  ago,  it  began  its 
work  with  economic  demands  for  better 
wages,  lower  prices,  and  wider  availability  of 
basic  commodities,  but  later  it  focused  on 
political  demands  for  legal  status  as  an  inde- 
pendent union,  a  referendum  on  manage- 
ment by  workers,  release  of  dissidents,  and 
free  elections  to  parliament.  It  called  on 
workers  throughout  the  Soviet  Bloc  to  fight 
for  their  own  unions.  Solidarity  has  become 
much  more  than  a  union.  In  Poland,  the 
party  is  no  longer  the  sole  authority. 

In  recent  weeks,  both  the  government  and 
Solidarity  have  taken  positions  from  which 
retreat  will  be  difficult.  Solidarity  is  de- 
manding that  the  party  give  up  control  of 
the  economy  an  agree  to  free  elections.  The 
party  is  claiming  that  Solidarity  is  a 
"counter-revolutionary"  organization.  Soli- 
darity and  the  party  are  approaching  the 
central  question  of  political  power  in  Poland 
at  a  time  when  the  economy  is  collapsing 
and  moderates  In  both  organizations  seem 
to  be  weak. 

The  unrest  which  has  accompanied  these 
developments  has  had  a  devastating  effect 
on  the  Polish  economy.  The  economy  is  a 
mess  by  any  measure,  and  economic  life  for 
most  Poles,  with  food  shortages  and  ration- 
ing, is  close  to  unbearable.  While  the  gov- 
ernment and  Solidarity  agree  that  economic 
reforms  are  necessary,  few  reforms  have 
been  put  ui  place  and  there  is  no  agreement 
on  Important  particular  steps  to  make  the 
political  and  economic  systems  work. 

The  prospect  of  Soviet  military  interven- 
tion is  another  threat  to  Poland's  future. 
Poland  has  become  a  heavy  political  burden 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Moscow  has  warned 
Warsaw  against  the  dilution  of  party  power 
implicit  in  the  growth  of  an  independent 
trade  union.  Although  the  Soviet  Union  has 
applied  strong  pressure,  the  Polish  Commu- 
nist Party  has  so  far  staved  off  Soviet  at- 
tempts to  control  events  in  Poland.  Driven 
to  fury  by  the  actions  of  Solidarity,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  on  the  verge  of  mili- 
tary intervention  on  several  occasions,  but 
each  time  it  has  drawn  back,  apparently 
persuaded  that  the  risks  outweighed  the 
benefits.  The  risks  include  the  cost  of  inter- 
vention, the  probability  that  some  elements 
of  the  Polish  army  would  resist  an  invasion, 
and  the  likelihood  that  an  occupation  would 
produce  opposition  in  Poland  and  unfavor- 
able politiosil  consequences  abroad.  Never- 
theless, the  Soviet  Union  would  intervene  if 
its  leaders  were  convinced  that  Solidarity 
r>osed  a  threat  to  Soviet  security.  While  the 
Soviets  have  indicated  their  reluctance  to 
intervene,  intervention  cannot  be  ruled  out. 
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his  wife,  Joyce,  and  his  children,  Don 
Jr.,  Dana,  and  Sue. 

On  Sunday,  October  18,  1981,  a  gath- 
ering of  the  family,  friends,  and  neigh- 
bors of  this  great  man  will  be  held  at 
the  Harts  Turkey  Farm  Restaurant  in 
Meredith.  N.H.,  as  he  steps  down  as 
manager  of  the  Star  Market,  just  one 
of  the  civic  functions  that  he  has  pro- 
vided. I  am  pleased  that  well-deserved 
appreciation  is  coming  to  Don  Walen- 
tuck for  his  role  as  a  great  leader, 
commimity  figure,  and  family  man.  He 
is  a  citizen  to  whom  his  county,  his 
State,  and  his  country  can  point  with 
pride.* 


TRIBin  E  TO  DON  WALENTUCK 


PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NTW  JERSry 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I,  October  15.  1981 
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VITAL  ANTICRIME  SERVICES 
PERFORMED  BY  BATE 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 


or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 
•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  entered  in  the  Record  two  ex- 
cellent articles  from  national  newspa- 
pers concerning  the  proposed  abolition 
of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms.  This  proposal  concerns 
me  greatly. 

Today.  I  wish  to  complement  these 
articles  by  offering  two  additional  edi- 
torials. First,  this  recently  published 
commentary  found  in  the  highly  influ- 
ential, daily  newspaper  in  my  13th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  the 
News-Sun  (Waukegan).  Both  articles 
express  opposition  to  the  report  that 
the  President  may  wish  to  dismantle 
the  BATF. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  commentaries 
speak  eloquently  on  behalf  of  mean- 
ingful Federal  handgun  measures  and 
in  support  of  maintaining  the  worth- 
while BATF.  Another  well-known 
paper  in  the  13th  District,  the  Daily 
Courier-News  (Elgin),  ran  this  second 
thoughtful  editorial  which  I  add  for 
my  colleagues'  further  consideration. 

The  articles  are  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  News-Sun.  Oct.  4,  1981] 
AxiKC  Gum  Control  Unit 

If  most  Americans,  who  polls  show  favor 
stricter  handgun  laws,  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  President  Reagan's  stand  against 
firearms  controls,  they  must  have  been  ut- 
terly dismayed  by  the  announcement  that 
he  proposes  eliminating  the  agency  which 
enforces  federal  gun  laws. 

The  Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol, Tobacco  and  Firearms  has  been 
under  almost  continuous  attack  by  gun  lob- 
byists who  in  recent  years  have  managed  to 
pressure  congress  into  limiting  its  effective- 
ness by  trimming  its  budget  and  legislating 
restraints  on  the  agency. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  might  change 
after  the  administration's  task  force  on  vio- 
lent crime  in  its  recent  report  focused  on 
handgun  control  as  the  single  most  impor- 
tant method  of  dealing  with  violent  crime. 
The  task  force  urged  that  citizens  be  re- 
quired to  report  the  loss  or  theft  of  a  hand- 
gun, legislation  to  forbid  the  importation  of 
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the  unassembled  parts  used  to  make  Satur- 
day Night  Specials  that  appear  In  so  many 
crimes  and  a  mandatory  waiting  period 
before  a  handgun  can  be  purchased  to 
permit  authorities  to  check  records  to  see 
whether  current  laws  bar  the  customer  from 
owning  such  a  concealable  weapon. 

But  despite  these  recommendations  and 
polls  which  for  years  have  shown  60  to  75 
percent  of  the  American  public  favoring 
"stronger"  or  "more  strict"  controls  on  fire- 
arms Reagan  would  get  rid  of  the  agency 
and  leave  the  already  weak  federal  gun-con- 
trol laws  virtually  unenforced. 

Perhaps  it's  time  for  the  citizens  who  ear- 
lier answered  Reagan's  call  for  support  to 
let  him  know  this  is  one  proposal  they  defi- 
nitely are  against. 
[From  the  Dally  Courier-News.  Oct.  4.  1981] 

Gun  Watchdog  Agency  Wrong  Bodcbt 
Target 

The  mystique  of  the  gun,  evoking  the  rite 
of  passage  to  adulthood,  and  defended  by 
the  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms.  Is  a 
mystery  to  many  modem  Americans.  As  a 
people,  we  do  not  use  guns  to  hunt  for 
dinner,  or  to  defend  us  from  searches  and 
seizures  by  a  tyrannical  government.  Yet 
fear  has  driven  many  citizens  to  arm  them- 
selves—fear of  crime. 

Now  President  Reagan,  a  longtime  oppo- 
nent of  handgun  control,  is  reported  to  be 
considering  a  move  to  ask  Congress  to  dis- 
mantle the  single  agency  empowered  to  reg- 
ulate the  manufacture,  importation  and  sale 
of  handguns.  A  task  force,  headed  by  Assist- 
ant Treasury  Secretary  John  Walker,  will 
study  what  would  be  Involved  in  phasing 
out  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  (ATF).  The  move  would  be  under- 
taken as  a  budget-cutting  measure. 

We  oppose  the  effort  to  eliminate  the 
ATF  and  to  transfer  some  drastically  cur- 
tailed responsibilities  to  other  departments. 
At  a  time  when  violent  crime  Is  sharply  on 
the  rise  against  the  man  on  the  street  and 
when  leaders  fear  for  their  safety.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  disarm  the  agency  regulating 
firearms.  There  were  11,522  handgun  mur- 
ders last  year,  nearly  half  of  all  murders 
committed  In  the  U.S. 

The  National  Rifle  Association,  In  a  film, 
has  characterized  the  bureau  as  "jackbooted 
fascists"  who  harass  hunting  sportsmen  and 
gun  hobbyists.  There  were  reports  that 
bureau  men  wantonly  destroyed  valuable 
weapons  that  they  had  seized  from  collec- 
tors. We  regret  any  abuses  of  conduct  in  the 
past;  none  has  been  reported  in  the  last  two 
years. 

Profit,  not  principle,  is  behind  the  hand- 
gun lobby.  Arms  manufacturers  make  a  big 
business  out  of  hammering  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  metal  Into  a  handgun  and  selling 
it  to  whoever  will  buy.  If  the  gun  goes  off 
accidentally  in  a  child's  hands,  or  Is  used  to 
gun  down  a  leader,  the  manufacturer  pious- 
ly protests  that  people,  not  handguns, 
commit  murders. 

But  we  face  the  threat  of  an  armed  socie- 
ty, where  private  citizens  pack  sixguns  to 
meet  the  escalating  firepower  of  burglars 
and  felons.  As  a  recent  issue  of  Esquire  mag- 
azine shows,  liberals,  once  handgun  oppo- 
nents, are  now  finding  It  chic  to  buy  mag- 
nums. 

The  president's  consistency  In  maintain- 
ing his  anti-handgun  control  position  de- 
spite an  assassin's  attempt  on  his  life  tells 
us  about  the  strength  of  his  convictions  but 
Is  not  a  convincing  argument  for  dismsin- 
tlLng  the  firearms  regulation  agency. 
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The  bureau  Is  carrying  out  provisions  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  passed  after 
the  assassination  of  Robert  Kennedy.  Its 
1,400  special  agents,  a  small  number  In  com- 
parison to  other  law  enforcement  groups, 
helped  trace  the  Hinckley  weapon  used 
against  Reagan,  and  aided  in  resolving  the 
Mary  Jane  Moore  attempt  on  President 
Ford  and  the  John  Lennon  killing.  The  bu- 
reau's record  for  arrests  shows  that  two- 
thirds  of  violators  were  people  with  previous 
criminal  records.  Forty-five  percent  turn  out 
to  be  convicted  felons. 

The  cost  benefit  of  eliminating  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms, 
and  appeasing  the  NRA,  will  be  paid  many 
times  over  in  lives  lost,  and  jails  over- 
crowded. 

If  some  of  the  bureau's  functions  are 
turned  over  to  the  Secret  Service,  as  cost- 
cutters  suggest,  that  already  beleagured 
agency  would  have  to  add  a  whole  new  re- 
sponsibility to  Its  difficult  list  of  duties  that 
range  from  tracking  down  counterfeiters  to 
protecting  the  president.  The  transfer, 
coming  at  a  time  of  across-the-board  man- 
power cuts,  would  overburden  the  Secret 
Service,  while  failing  to  enforce  handgim 
legislation. 

Violence  remains  a  threat,  ominous  as  the 
federal  deficit,  facing  our  country.  The 
budget  ax  should  not  fall  on  the  gun  control 
agency.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  WALTER 
WINK 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 
9  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  occasion  of  signifi- 
cance. I  refer  to  the  honors  which  will 
be  bestowed  on  my  constituent,  Mr. 
Walter  Wink,  on  Friday,  October  30, 
1981,  in  recognition  of  his  retirement 
after  67  years  of  service  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  at  the 
Hamburg  Center. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  wish  to  join  with  me  in  noting  the 
unprecedented  nature  of  Mr.  Wink's 
service  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
and  to  the  residents  of  the  Hamburg 
Center.  Because  we  live  in  an  era  when 
public  service  is  often  deprecated,  it  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  the  Congress 
join  with  authorities  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the 
Center  in  recognizing  both  the  length 
of  Mr.  Wink's  service  and  also  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  contributions  to  the 
Center's  mission. 

It  is  always  beneficial  to  take  note  of 
the  conscientious  efforts  of  many  fine 
men  and  women  throughout  the 
Nation  who  serve  our  governments 
and  the  public.  However,  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  agree  that  Mr.  Wink's 
record  of  67  years  of  dedication  is  not 
only  exemplary  but  also  perhaps  un- 
precedented in  our  history. 

Mr.  Wink's  career  should  serve  as  an 
example  for  all  of  us  in  public  service. 
I  commend  him  on  his  devotion  and 
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his  selfless  service  and  extend  to  him 
both  congratulations  on  a  job  excep- 
tionally well  done  and  best  wishes  for 
a  fruitful  retirement.* 
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for  Israel— a  policy  based  firmly  on  two 
principles— a  moral  commitment  to  the 
Jewish  homeland  and  a  recognition  of  the 
strategic  Importance  of  Israel  to  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  way  to  remember.  This  is  a 
way  to  say  never  again.* 


HAMILTON  FISH,  JR.,  ON  BABI 
YAR:  "WE  DO  NOT  FORGET" 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 5.  at  the  Park  Avenue  Syna- 
gogue in  New  York,  an  observance  was 
held  to  mark  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  massacre  on  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jews  at  Babi  Yar,  Ukrainia,  during  the 
Second  World  War. 

My  esteemed  colleague  and  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr.,  and  I.  ad- 
dressed the  memorial  service,  as  did 
other  members  of  our  New  York  dele- 
gation. Mr.  Fish's  remarks  deserve 
wide  circulation,  in  my  view,  and  I  re- 
quest that  they  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  our  colleagues. 

Memorializing  the  40th  Anniversary  or 
THE  Babi  Yar  Massacre 

The  murder  of  over  33.000  Jews  on  Sep- 
tember 29  and  30,  1941,  was  such  a  mon- 
strous act  of  barbarism— an  unequalled  act 
of  concentrated  massacre. 

We  do  not  forget  what  occurred  at  Babi 
Yar.  But  the  Soviet  Government  has  forgot- 
ten. In  fact,  today.  It  pursues  a  deliberate 
policy  of  eliminating  Jewish  culture,  histo- 
ry, and  religion. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  at  Babi 
Yar  and  in  Kiev.  After  years  of  worldwide 
pressure  to  build  a  memorial  at  Babi  Yar, 
the  monument  erected  conspicuously  omits 
any  mention  of  the  massive  number  of  Jews 
buried  in  the  ravine.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, aware  of  the  Importance  to  Jews  of 
memorializing  their  dead,  officially  denies 
this  religious  tenet. 

And  how  else  can  we  explain  jjollce  disrup- 
tion of  attempts  to  hold  services  at  Babi 
Yar?  One  of  those  who  tried  to  say  a  prayer 
at  Babi  Yar.  Vladimir  Kisllk.  is  now  serving 
a  prison  term  on  typical  trumped-up 
charges.  Other  prominent  Kiev  activists  like 
Kim  Fridman,  have  also  been  Imprisoned. 
They  have  suffered  because  they  were  bold 
enough  to  stand  up  against  persecution  and 
harassment. 

To  these  names,  one  can  add  Victor  Brai- 
lovsky.  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  Ida  Nudel— 
symbols  of  the  strength  and  nobility  of 
those  who  seek  cultural  and  religious  free- 
dom .  .  .  who  will  not  be  silenced. 

And  we  must  not  be  silent.  Our  words  and 
actions  must  exr>ose  persecution,  demand 
basic  human  rights,  and  give  heart  to  Soviet 
Jews. 

Today,  there  is  a  difference  from  1941. 
Today,  there  Is  a  place  to  call  home— a 
homeland  that  Is  giving  the  world  every  in- 
dication it  is  here  to  stay. 

Israel  is  our  firm  and  trusted  ally  In  a 
volatile  part  of  the  world.  Israel's  hopes  and 
aspirations  are  our  aspirations.  Israel's  secu- 
rity Is  our  security. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  and 
must  remain  consistent,  unwavering  support 


A  WORKING  SOLUTION 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  talk  today  about  what  I  consid- 
er one  of  the  least  cost-effective  and 
most  inhumane  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's fiscal  policies. 

I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  that 
it  is  high  time  we  put  America  back  to 
work  again.  Productivity  is  down.  Un- 
employment is  high.  Our  economy 
badly  needs  a  shot  in  the  arm. 

And  yet  against  that  backdrop,  the 
administration  pushed  through  Con- 
gress changes  in  welfare  law  which  de- 
stroy work  incentives  for  low-income 
workers.  By  reducing  benefits  to  the 
working  poor,  many  of  whom  are 
single  mothers,  this  law  has  put  these 
people  in  the  position  of  either  quit- 
ting their  jobs  or  keeping  them  and 
losing  both  income  and  medical  care. 

I  think  that  is  unconscionable— and 
ridiculous.  Three-quarters  of  all  work- 
ing welfare  mothers  earn  less  than 
$500  a  month.  Clearly  they  cannot 
make  ends  meet  without  some  help. 
We  should  allow  these  women  to 
retain  their  dignity,  to  develop  a 
precedent  for  doing  their  part  to  sup- 
port their  families.  By  forcing  these 
women  to  quit  work  and  go  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls  in  order  to  provide  the  neces- 
sities of  life  for  their  families,  we  are 
establishing  a  precedent  that  may  well 
follow  that  family  for  generations. 

But  more  than  that,  this  new  law 
does  not  even  make  sense  from  a  fiscal 
standpoint.  Welfare  costs  are  actually 
likely  to  go  up  as  the  working  poor  are 
forced  to  choose  the  higher  income 
and  better  health  care  of  full  welfare 
dependency. 

Punishing  the  working  poor  is  no 
way  to  put  America  back  to  work.  Con- 
gress should  restore  at  least  the  mini- 
mal work  incentive  previously  provid- 
ed.* 


SES  EXECUTIVES  FIND  MANY 
THORNS.  FEW  ROSES 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  front  page  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  today  titled, 
"SES  Executives  Find  Many  Thorns, 
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Few  Rases."  The  Federal  executive 
"brain  *ain"  has  produced  a  crisis  of 
management  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  I  commend  Karlyn  Barker 
for  her  sensitive  treatment  of  this  seri- 
ous prot  lem. 

I  inclvde  the  text  of  this  excellent 

article  a ;  this  point  In  the  Record: 

[!  'rom  the  Washington  Post! 

SES  Ex:  KUTivEs  Find  Many  Thorns,  Ffw 

Roses 

(By  Karlyn  Barker) 

When  .  immy  Carter  set  up  the  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service  nearly  three  years  ago,  it 
was  toutJd  as  the  ideal  place  for  the  gov- 
ernment! top  managers,  an  elite  niche 
where  Ui icle  Sams  best  and  brightest  would 
toil  at  gi  eater  risk  but  with  the  promise  of 
greater  r  (wards. 

It  hasr  t  worked  out  that  way,  according 
to  numei  ous  senior  executives.  In  a  recently 
released  survey  of  1.000  randomly  selected 
SES  members,  more  than  80  percent  said 
that,  altl  lough  they  like  their  jobs,  they  be- 
lieve thrre  are  insufficient  incentives  to 
retain  t(  p  quality  government  executives. 
Further.  46  percent  of  the  current  execu- 
tives sail  1  they  are  thinking  of  leaving  gov- 
ernment service  within  the  next  two  years. 

The  witten  survey,  mailed  out  to  senior 
executivis  by  the  Office  of  Merit  Systems 
and  Stuc  ies,  found  a  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  SES,  which  replaced  the  so-called 
"super-g'ade '■  system  and  was  part  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  passed  in  late  1978. 
The  6,70  J-member  SES  includes  most  mana- 
gerial, supervisory  and  policy-making  posi- 
tions eqiivalent  to  GS  16  through  Execu- 
tive Lev*  1  V  in  the  Executive  branch. 

The  survey  detailed  several  SES  short- 
comings: 

The  cirrent  pay  cap  of  $50,112  has  result- 
ed in  "ray  compression,"  so  that  all  SES 
member  i— and  many  of  their  subordinates- 
earn  th;  same  salary,  preventing  distinc- 
tions baj  led  on  differing  responsibilities  and 
authorittf. 

The  puy  ceiling  has  meant  that  some  ex- 
ecutives have  accepted  'promotions"  with 
no  increase  In  pay,  conversely,  some  have 
been  lesi  i  willing  to  accept  promotions. 

The  p  ly  cap  has  hastened  the  retirement 
of  senkr  executives,  whose  pensions  are 
based  oi  the  top  salary  earned.  Though 
they  can't  improve  their  base  pensions  at 
this  polit  by  staying  on  longer,  they  can 
look  forvard  to  having  their  pensions  boost- 
ed by  rsgular  cost-of-living  Increases  once 
they  do  retire. 

The  SES  bonus  system,  a  type  of  merit 
pay  intended  to  motivate  and  reward  execu- 
tives foi  exceptional  performance,  has  been 
so  seveiely  curtailed  by  Congress  and  the 
OPM  th  at  at  least  half  the  members  of  the 
executiv  e  work  force  feel  they  have  no  real 
chance  of  getting  a  bonus  in  the  coming 
year. 

Despite  the  theory  that  the  SES  would 
mean  gi  eater  risks  for  greater  rewards,  most 
top  performing  executives  feel  they  have 
not  bee:  J  adequately  compensated  for  their 
work  ard,  as  of  July  1981,  only  one  career 
executhe  has  been  removed  from  SES  for 
poor  performance.  Part  of  the  idea  behind 
the  reoi  ganized  system  was  that  it  would  at- 
tract and  keep  the  best  government  execu- 
tives by  increasing  their  pay  and  prequisltes 
while  e  iminating  many  of  the  protections 
against  lismissal  for  poor  performances. 

The  survey  reported  that  78  percent  of 
the  ex(cutlves  questioned  are  dissatisfied 
with  th  !ir  pay  compared  to  that  of  private 
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sector  executives.  Ninety-one  percent  said 
they  enjoy  the  job  Itself  and  the  kind  of 
work  they  do.  and  80  percent  said  they  be- 
lieve they  get  results  and  have  a  positive 
Impact  on  government  performance. 

On  the  negative  side,  63  percent  said  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  bonuses  and  rank 
awards  systems. 

The  vast  majority  of  eligible  career  execu- 
tives chose  to  join  the  SES  when  it  was  set 
up,  particularly  since  It  was  understood  at 
the  time  that  failure  to  do  so  could  scuttle 
their  career  advancement. 

"People  are  really  down,"  said  E.  Jerry 
Shaw,  president  of  the  Senior  Executive  As- 
sociation. "There's  this  tremendous  feeling 
of  betrayal,  and  executives  just  cannot  see  a 
future  In  government  If  they  are  going  to 
keep  getting  kicked  in  the  head." 

Shaw  said  the  treatment  of  career  execu- 
tives should  be  all  the  more  troubling  to  of- 
ficials because  "these  are  the  successes  in 
government,  not  the  failures." 

Archie  Grimmett.  one  of  those  successes, 
has  worked  for  the  federal  government  for 
22  years.  He  loves  his  job,  regards  his  career 
as  a  higher  calling  and  until  recently  had 
never  once  thought  of  looking  elsewhere  for 
employment. 

But  now  the  46-year-old  chief  of  the  De- 
partment of  Army's  staffing  and  career 
management  division  for  civilian  personnel 
says  he  is  becoming  "very  disillusioned 
about  the  whole  thing. "  For  the  first  time, 
he  and  his  wife  have  begun  discussing  the 
possibility  that  he  might  want  to  leave  gov- 
ernment service  unless,  as  promised,  govern- 
ment pay  and  benefits  Improve. 

The  continuing  failed  promise  of  the  SES 
has  made  It  "alarmingly  unattractive"  to 
mid-level  federal  employees,  the  pool  from 
which  a  large  number  of  future  SES  mem- 
bers will  likely  be  drawn,  according  to  the 
survey.  And  even  Donald  J.  Devine,  director 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  has 
told  congressional  officials  that  the  goven- 
ment  Is  losing  its  best,  most  seasoned  execu- 
tives at  a  time  when  it  needs  them  more 
than  ever. 

Senior  executives,  to  be  sure,  are  not  the 
only  government  employees  feeling  abused 
these  days.  Studies  of  mid-  to  high-level 
civil  servants  indicate  that  morale  in  gener- 
al is  suffering,  particularly  now  that  more 
than  48,000  federal  employees  have  hit  the 
$50,000  paycap. 

"The  brain-drain  problem  is  a  much 
broader  problem  than  the  SES, "  said  Rep. 
William  Ford  (D-Mlch.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. He  said  officials  in  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration have  come  In  "thinking  that 
bureaucrats  are  to  be  purged  at  all  costs, 
and  this  makes  them  incapable  of  making 
any  judgment  on  the  impact  of  that  policy 
on  the  government." 

Still,  the  problems  of  the  SES— where  the 
last  substantial  pay  raise  was  in  March  1977. 
followed  by  a  5 'A  percent  cost-of-living  In- 
crease In  October  1979— are  being  felt  in 
every  agency. 

"We've  lost  a  number  of  top  people. "  re- 
ports Ed  Nicholas,  director  of  personnel  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  a 
charter  member  of  SES.  He  has  been  in  gov- 
ernment service  for  35  years. 

Nicholas  noted  that  while  other  govern- 
ment workers  just  received  a  4.8-percent  pay 
increase,  SES  salaried  have  been  frozen. 
NIH  recently  lost  one  of  its  top  directors, 
who  left  to  head  up  a  medical  school,  re- 
portedly at  double  his  salary,  and  Nicholas 
said  about  30  vacancies  have  remained  un- 
filled at  the  agency  because  it  can't  find 
qualified  people  to  take  them. 
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While  few  are  being  attracted  to  govern- 
ment service,  others  are  seizing  every 
chance  to  leave  It.  OPM's  statistics  show 
that  between  July  1979  and  June  1981  1,100 
career  executives  elected  to  take  optional  re- 
tirement. Another  363  resigned  outright,  ac- 
cording to  OPM.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  JAMES 
(JIMMY)  MING 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15.  1981 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
James  "Jimmy"  Ming  of  Dover,  N.J..  is 
being  honored  on  October  16  as  the 
Dover  Lions  Club  man  of  the  year.  On 
behalf  of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  I 
have  Ijeen  asked  to  say  a  few  words  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  And  I  would 
like  to  say  that  no  one  is  more  worthy 
of  that  distinction  than  Jimmy  Ming, 
a  humanitarian  and  public-spirited  cit- 
izen who  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
betterment  of  Dover  and  Morris 
County, 

When  the  war  between  China  and 
Japan  broke  out  in  1938,  Jimmy  Ming, 
then  attending  the  University  of 
Chung  Sun  in  Canton,  left  his  studies 
and  returned  to  America  to  learn  the 
restaurant  business.  He  did  every  job 
from  dishwasher,  to  cook,  to  manag- 
er—and he  did  them  well. 

In  1945.  Jimmy  decided  to  go  into 
the  restaurant  business  for  himself  in 
New  York  City.  Within  5  years,  he  and 
his  wife  Mary  had  started  five  restau- 
rants which  have  proven  to  be  very 
successful. 

Through  lost  of  hard  work,  long 
hours,  and  dedication,  Jimmy  had 
earned  himself  a  respectable  reputa- 
tion in  the  restaurant  business  and,  in 
1957,  Mr.  Milton  Ehrilich  approached 
him  to  open  a  restaurant  in  a  newly 
built  shopping  center.  The  Shantung 
Restaurant  in  Dover,  N.J..  remains  a 
favorite  dining  establishment  of  the 
Dover  community  even  today. 

Jimmy  Ming  has  put  his  endless  en- 
ergies into  many  civic  projects  in  addi- 
tion to  managing  a  thriving  restaurant 
business.  He  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Dover  Lions  Club,  rep- 
resenting the  club  at  State,  national, 
and  international  levels,  He  has  held 
numerous  leadership  positions  within 
the  service  organization's  framework 
as  president  1970-71,  zone  chairman, 
and  deputy  district  governor.  He 
helped  charter  two  new  Lions  Clubs, 
Mount  Olive,  and  Randolph-Roxbury, 
which  named  him  their  man  of  the 
year  in  1978. 

Jimmy  has  sponsored  many  causes 
and  fundraising  projects  for  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Dover  Police  Depart- 
ment and  Dover  General  Hospital.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Adult  Education  of  Dover  and 
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since  1974.  Jimmy  has  been  chairman 
of  Camp  Happiness  which  cares  for 
the  daily  needs  of  100  blind  men  from 
the  community. 

Jimmy  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Licensed  Beverage  Asso- 
ciation in  1970  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Acacia  Lodge  in  Dover  and  the 
Shalom  Temple  of  Shriners  in  Living- 
ston. 

He  organized  the  Chinese  Youth  As- 
sociation to  help  Chinese  American 
youth  learn  about  their  ancestors  aoid 
their  cultural  heritage.  As  a  member 
of  the  North  Jersey  Chinese  Associa- 
tion. Jimmy  Ming  sponsored  many 
Chinese  friends  and  relatives  immi- 
grating to  the  United  States.  He 
helped  these  people  find  jobs  and 
become  contributing  members  of  our 
society. 

Jimmy  Ming  has  worked  hard  for 
many  years  to  get  where  he  is  today. 
He  is  admired  for  his  success,  but  he 
will  be  remembered  for  all  that  he  has 
done  for  his  neighbors  in  Dover, 
Morris  County,  and  in  the  Chinese 
American  community.  On  behalf  of  all 
these  fine  people,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Jimmy  Ming  on  his  many 
achievements  and  to  thank  him  for  all 
he  has  done  for  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  Dover.* 


WE     DESERVE     EXCELLENCE     IN 
AMBASSADORIAL  APPOINT- 

MENTS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
any  change  of  administration  one  ex- 
pects to  see  changes  in  policy.  As  we 
are  all  aware,  "new"  often  means  "new 
and  different."  It  comes  as  no  surprise 
then,  that  the  Reagan  administration 
has  adopted  positions  and  directions 
quite  different  from  those  of  the 
Carter  administration  and  for  that 
matter,  from  preceding  administra- 
tions as  well. 

There  is  one  factor,  however,  that 
we  should  expect  to  remain  constant 
in  every  administration.  That  is  our 
desire  for  excellence.  There  is  no 
reason  why  any  administration  should 
present  anything  less  than  the  best. 
Certainly  that  is  true  in  terms  of  ap- 
pointments to  sensitive  and  key  Gov- 
ernment positions. 

It  is  with  great  alarm  and  dismay, 
then,  that  we  read  the  report  of  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association 
regarding  ambassadorial  appointments 
by  the  Reagan  administration. 

The  association  points  out  with 
alarm,  that  President  Reagan  has  ap- 
pointed more  noncareer  officers  than 
any  President  since  World  War  II.  It  is 
not  the  noncareer  status  alone  that 
should  trouble  us.  It  is  the  fact  that 
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these  noncareer  individuals  are  far 
from  the  most  qualified  we  could  find. 
They  are,  as  the  American  Foreign 
Service  Association  states,  "undistin- 
guished as  public  figures." 

This  being  the  case,  the  chart  that 
the  association  prepared  indicating 
the  high  percentage  figure  of  nonca- 
reer appointments  in  this  administra- 
tion means  we  also  have  the  highest 
percentage  of  amateur  ambassadors 
serving  in  Africa,  Europe,  East  Asia 
and  the  Pacific,  Latin  America,  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia,  and  in 
international  organizations.  The 
Reagan  record  is  especially  bad  in 
Europe,  where,  I  expect,  many  of  the 
President's  undistinguished  friends— 
clearly  excepting  Arthur  Bums  and 
Maxwell  Robb— would  naturally  like 
to  go.  In  Europe,  only  35  percent  of 
Reagan's  appointments  have  been 
career,  an  all-time  low  by  far. 

Such  a  record  is  inexcusable.  I  wish 
to  share  the  complete  statement  with 
my  colleagues.  The  American  Foreign 
Service  Association  statement  of  Octo- 
ber 13,  1981,  with  its  accompanying 
chart,  follows: 

The  American  Foreign  Service  Association 
Statement 

The  American  Foreign  Service  Association 
has  adopted  the  following  statement  regard- 
ing ambassadorial  appointments  by  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

Since  assuming  office  President  Reagan 
has  selected  81  ambassadors  to  head  diplo- 
matic missions.  Of  these  36,  or  44  percent, 
have  been  from  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
career  Foreign  Service.  If  sustained,  this 
proportion  would  mark  the  greatest  use  of 
non-career  officers  since  World  War  II. 

Notwithstanding  Section  304(a)(3)  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  which  states 
that  contributions  to  political  campaigns 
should  not  be  a  factor  In  the  appointment 
of  an  individual  as  chief  of  mission.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  selection  of  political  ambassa- 
dors continues  to  be  a  reward  for  party  loy- 
alty and  campaign  participation. 

Section  304  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  fur- 
ther states  that  "positions  as  chief  of  mis- 
sion should  normally  be  accorded  to  career 
members  of  the  Service,  though  circum- 
stances will  warrant  appointments  from 
time  to  time  of  qualified  Individuals  who  are 
not  career  members  of  the  Service." 

The  Foreign  Service  has  long  welcomed 
the  assignment  of  non-career  individuals  of 
real  distinction  such  as  Ambassadors 
George  Bush.  Ellsworth  Bunker.  Douglas 
Dillon,  David  Bruce,  Mike  Mansfield,  and  in 
this  administration.  Arthur  Bums  and  Max- 
well Robb.  It  is  disappointing,  however,  to 
see  that  almost  half  of  this  administration's 
ambassadorial  appointments  are  non-career 
envoys,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  rela- 
tively undistinguished  as  public  figures.  In- 
evitably such  appointments  lower  the  re- 
sfject  of  foreign  countries  for  the  United 
States  and  makes  a  mockery  of  the  careful 
selection  and  long  and  varied  experience 
which  professional  career  officers  bring  to 
senior  assignments  within  the  Service. 
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HON. 

MARIO  B 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker, 

in  recent 

days,  major  newspapers 

have  been 

re- 

porting    that 

the    administration 

is 

seeking  authority  to  defer  spending  of 

appropriated 

funds    as 

a   means 

of 
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achievirg  the  latest  round  of  budget 
cuts  proposed  by  the  President. 

I  takefthis  opportunity  to  state  my 
total  op  position  to  this  backhanded  at- 
tempt to  circumvent  the  normal  ap- 
proprlalions  process.  I  take  time  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Budget  Act  of  1974 
was  to  specifically  address  this  prob- 
lem which  we  faced  time  and  time 
again  prior  to  its  passage. 

Let  ui  not  forget  that  we  have  al- 
ready ipproved  a  budget  package 
which  s  lashes  more  than  $35  billion  in 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  ad- 
ministrution  is  seeking  another  $13  bil- 
lion in  <  uts  but  the  reception  for  these 
additioi  ,al  cuts  apjjears  cool  at  best  on 
both  sic  es  of  the  aisle. 

As  on  !  who  opposed  the  Budget  Rec- 
onciliaton  Act  of  1981  every  step  of 
the  way.  I  can  now  see  what  the  real 
impact  |Df  this  proposal  was.  It  did  far 
more  ttan  eliminate  fat  in  the  budget. 
It  cut  far  deeper— into  the  very 
marrow  of  vital  social  programs.  The 
impact,  in  real  human  terms,  is  dem- 
onstrating itself  to  be  drastic.  Should 
these  alditional  cuts  be  approved,  the 
end  resi  lit  would  be  catastrophic. 

Take,  for  example,  my  own  city  of 
New  York  which  would  be  brutalized 
if  thes<  reductions  were  to  occur.  In 
the  arei  i  of  education,  we  have  already 
taken  a  $45  million  loss  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  dollars— re- 
sulting in  1,522  jobs  being  eliminated 
and  65C  ,000  children  being  affected.  If 
these  cuts  were  approved  at  an  addi- 
tional 1 2  percent,  we  would  lose  an  ad- 
ditiona]  $40  million  from  the  new  edu- 
cation Jlock  grant,  an  additional  $4.5 
million  in  vocational  education  funds, 
an  additional  $6  million  in  handi- 
capped education  funds  and  an  addi- 
tional Whopping  $10.25  million  in  voca- 
tional j'ehabilitation  for  handicapped 

1e  area  of  food  stamps.  New 
|ty  has  lost  $70  million  for  this 
affecting  1.2  million  recipi- 
%o  will  have  their  food  stamps 
reduced  or  totally  eliminated. 
Employment  smd  training  pro- 
jnder  titles  II-D  and  VI  of 
lave  been  eliminated.  In  real 
these  programs  for  the  hard- 
^-^employed  in  public  sector  jobs 
will  ha*e  lost  $177  million  which  elimi- 
nated p.  1,500  jobs.  Further  cuts  in 
other  OTTTA  programs  have  exacerbat- 
ed thid  situation.  Youth  employment 
prograiiis  under  title  IV-A  have  lost 
$16  million,  and  the  private  sector  pro- 
gram u|ider  title  VI  lost  nearly  $1  mil- 
lion.     , 

For  riedicaid.  New  York  City  has  al- 
ready li)st  $14  million  to  help  pay  for 
health  care  for  low-income  individuals. 
The  exbected  loss  in  1983  and  1984  is 
estimated  to  be  $45  million  and  $58 
million  respectively.  In  addition,  the 
consoli(  lation  of  other  health-care  pro- 
grams nto  four  block  grants  means 
that  N(  w  York  City  will  lose  an  addi- 
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tional  $1.6  million  in  funding.  Trans- 
lated into  real  terms,  poor,  sick  people 
who  cannot  afford  adequate  health 
care  will  be  most  heavily  impacted  by 
these  cuts— and  may  have  to  go  with- 
out. 

After  being  stampeded  into  accept- 
ing these  budget  cuts,  we  are  now 
facing  the  potential  loss  of  an  addi- 
tional 12  percent  cut  in  social  and 
human  service  programs.  I  reject  this 
notion  as  the  only  alternative  avail- 
able to  us  in  order  to  address  the  twin 
evils  of  inflation  and  economic  stagna- 
tion. The  Defense  budget  has  been  cu- 
riously exempt  from  this  process  and 
more  than  one  Member  has  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  fraud  and  abuse  are  run- 
ning rampant  in  that  Department.  We 
should  look  to  other  areas  to  share  the 
burden  of  cost-cutting  in  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment budget  under  control. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
rejecting  these  deferrals  and  allow 
these  new  budget-cutting  proposals  to 
be  subjected  to  the  thorough  process 
of  congressional  scrutiny  so  we  can 
dispose  of  them  in  a  timely  and  appro- 
priate fashion.* 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  IN 
CURRENCY 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OP  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  IS,  1981 
•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, public  interest  in  the  gold  standard 
continues  to  rise.  Recently,  I  have 
seen  articles  on  the  subject  in  many 
major  national  publications. 

I  am  particularly  enthused  since  my 
bill,  H.R.  3789,  known  as  the  PYee 
Market  Gold  Coinage  Act.  overcomes 
the  objections  of  those  opposed  to  the 
gold  standard  while  allowing  everyone 
the  freedom  of  choice  in  currency  that 
Nobel  laureate  economist  Frederlch 
M.  Hayek  insists  is  necessary  for  a 
healthy  economy.  The  bill  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  10. 

Mr.  Harold  E.  Thomas,  of  German- 
town.  Md..  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
Post  of  Frederick,  Md..  in  which  he 
discusses  the  importance  of  freedom 
of  choice  in  currency.  It  was  published 
August  4. 

[Prom  the  Post,  Frederick,  Md.,  Aug.  4. 
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Thk  Gold  Standard 

(By  Harold  E.  Thomas) 

A  recent  article  in  your  paper  titled  "Sav- 
ings and  loans  face  money  woes"  (July  16) 
related  the  plight  of  the  savings  and  loan 
banks  that  are  earning  less  on  their  loans 
than  the  interest  they  have  to  pay  on  depos- 
its. 

Rollin  Bernard,  president  of  the  U.S. 
League  of  Savings  Associations,  said  that 
stopping  inflation  "is  the  most  important 
thing  that  anybody,  including  God.  can  do." 
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Note  that  Mr.  Bernard  realizes  that  stop- 
ping inflation  may  require  God's  help.  We 
need  God's  help  with  all  of  our  problems— 
not  just  the  economy. 

The  economy,  however,  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  most  basic  to  our  continuing 
freedoms  and  liberty.  If  the  economy  col- 
lapses we  will  lose  everythinr.  therefore,  it 
is  most  important  that  the  economy  be 
healed  first.  President  Reagan  realizes  this 
and  is  acting  accordingly.  His  approach, 
however,  has  some  basic  flaws. 

Yes,  B4r.  Bernard,  we  need  God's  help 
with  our  economy— but  we  also  need  God's 
help  with  all  of  our  problems.  We  have  the 
problems  because  we  are  violating  Crod's 
laws— and  we  are  reaping  what  we  are 
sowing. 

We  are  violating  one  of  God's  laws  in  our 
economy  by  not  being  on  the  gold  standard. 
I  say  this  because  God  gave  us  gold  to  be 
our  standard,  both  in  our  economy  and  in 
our  behavior. 

Gold  should  t>e  our  money  and  the  Golden 
Rule  should  be  our  standard  for  our  rela- 
tionship with  our  fellow  man:  God  has  given 
us  the  grand  design  for  a  money  system  but 
we  are  ignoring  the  obvious. 

Think  about  this:  The  word  God  and  the 
word  Gold  are  almost  the  same  word.  Add 
only  the  letter  "L"  to  God  and  you  get  gold. 
That  is  no  coincidence— it  is  by  Divine 
design.  Perhaps  the  "L"  is  for  Love  or 
Elohim.  perhaps  both.  Gold  as  money  is  its 
own  regulator  of  the  money  supply  and  in- 
flation is  Impossible  since  it  can't  be  created 
by  printing  presses  or  entries  in  a  book 
(credit). 

Another  little  known  fact  is  that  living  in 
a  gold-based  economy  is  congruent  with 
living  by  the  Golden  Rule.  Gold  and  the 
Golden  Rule  go  together.  When  man  has 
gold  as  money  he  has  more  incentive  to  live 
by  the  Golden  Rule  for  several  reasons. 

An  important  reason  Is  that  an  inflation- 
ary economy  is  like  a  thief- it  steals  from 
the  many  who  labor  rather  than  the  many 
who  deal  in  "paper"— such  as  money  trad- 
ers, gamblers,  etc.  The  Golden  Rule  is  the 
"Gold  Standard"  of  human  liehavior. 

We  as  citizens  have  the  destiny  of  Amer- 
ica (and  probably  the  world)  in  our  hands. 
Are  we  going  to  let  our  (so-called)  leaders 
lead  us  down  the  paper  road  to  destruction? 

The  following  is  well  worth  taking  to 
heart: 

Paper  money  expansionism  will  not  work 

•  •  •  [but]  highly  sophisticated  monetary 
authorities  go  on  for  years  accepting  ever 
more  worthless  paper  instead  of  demanding 
gold  *  *  *  But  the  time  has  come  at  least 
when  people,  Including  even  foreign  central 
bankers,  no  longer  want  to  hold  more  and 
more  and  ever  more  worthless  currencies 

•  •  *.  Confidence  in  a  currency  can  erode 
rapidly  once  it  becomes  inconvertible,  for 
only  convertibility  enables  it  to  maintain  its 
store  of  value  function  indefinitely  •  *  *. 
Without  convertibility,  history  shows  that  a 
currency  will  ultimately  become  worthless 
and  disappear.— John  Exter,  former  vice 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York. 

Our  time  Is  running  out.  The  signs  are  ob- 
vious: the  savings  and  loans  are  in  trouble; 
Poland  can't  pay  her  debts— which  were  cre- 
ated by  greedy  western  bankers;  Interest 
rates  are  outrageous:  businesses  are  falling 
by  the  hundreds  weeldy;  and  personal  bank- 
ruptcies are  doubling  almost  monthly.  We 
must  return  to  the  Gold  Standard  before  it 
is  too  late.  It  is  the  only  real  choice. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  about 
the  Gold  Standard  write  to  me  or  phone  me 
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evenings  at  301-972-1341.  If  I'm  not  avail- 
able, leave  a  call  back  message.  If  you  want 
America  on  the  Gold  Standard  (and  the 
Golden  Rule),  write  President  Reagan  and 
your  Senators  and  Congressmen.  Send  a 
copy  of  this  letter.  They  must  begin  to  real- 
ize the  role  of  gold  in  an  economy  and  in 
our  behavior. 

If  you  want  America  living  by  the  Golden 
Rule— begin  with  yourself  and  your  own 
family.  Show  this  letter  to  others.  Make 
copies  of  it  and  give  them  to  relatives  and 
friends.  Talk  about  gold  and  the  Golden 
Rule. 

If  we  live  by  God's  laws  (the  Golden  Rule) 
we  will  reap  the  good  rewards.  If  we  contin- 
ue to  violate  God's  laws,  we  will  reap  the 
bad;  it  Is  commonly  called  inflation  and  self- 
destruction. 

Self-destruction  is  also  known  as  drugs, 
war,  thievery,  abortion,  sexual  perversion, 
etc.,  etc.* 


LEADING  SCIENTISTS  STRONG- 
LY ENDORSE  REAGAN'S 
POUCY  STATEMENT  ON  NU- 
CLEAR ENERGY 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
response  of  the  Washington  popular 
media  to  the  Reagan  administration's 
support  of  nuclear  energy  has  been 
loud  and  acrimonious.  Instead  of  con- 
fining news  stories  to  factual  discus- 
sions, there  has  been  a  plethora  of  ar- 
ticles casting  nuclear  power  in  the 
worst  possible  light.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  seems  to  be  a  concerted  effort  to 
try  and  convict  nuclear  energy  in  the 
public  arena  without  a  discussion  of 
the  facts. 

When  the  President  released  his  nu- 
clear energy  policy  statement  last 
week,  a  group  of  32  leading  American 
scientists,  including  8  Nobel  laureates, 
sent  a  telegram  to  President  Reagan 
expressing  their  strong  support  for  his 
nuclear  energy  policy. 

Nobel  Prize  winners  in  physics  and/ 
or  chemistry,  Luis  Alvarez.  Hans 
Bethe,  Felix  Bloch.  Robert  MuUiken, 
Amo  Penzias,  James  Rainwater, 
Glenn  Seaborg,  and  Eugene  Wigner 
joined  their  prestigious  scientific  col- 
leagues in  commending  the  President 
for  his  policy  initiative,  stating  that— 

We  feel  that  the  approach  that  you  have 
outlined  wiU  help  to  ensure  the  viability  of 
commercial  nuclear  power  as  a  vital  compo- 
nent in  the  future  energy  mix  of  this  coun- 
try and  that  the  policy  is  consistent  with 
our  interests  In  pursuing  International  non- 
proliferation  goals. 

The  telegram  was  sponsored  by  sci- 
entists and  engineers  for  Secure 
Energy,  Inc..  a  national  educational 
organization  comprised  primarily  of 
academic  scientists  suicl  engineers. 
This  organization  is  dedicated  to  pru- 
dently advancing  the  use  of  technolo- 
gy for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It 
works  to  correct  much  of  the  misun- 
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derstanding  that  permeates  the  public 
attitude  toward  scientific  and  techni- 
cal issues,  especially  as  they  pertain  to 
the  U.S.  and  world  energy  future. 

While  the  telegram  to  President 
Reagan  from  these  Nobel  laureates 
and  prestigious  scientists  was  made 
available  to  the  media,  it  has  received 
almost  no  attention.  Apparently  the 
media,  particularly  in  the  Washington 
area,  do  not  feel  it  is  important  to  tell 
the  people  what  great  scientists  and 
engineers  think  about  nuclear  power. 
Instead,  they  rely  upon  distorted  sto- 
ries and  shrill  commentary  by  those 
who,  for  ideological  reasons,  are  op- 
posed to  this  form  of  energy.  An  illus- 
tration of  imbalance  is  Monday's  arti- 
cle in  the  Washington  Post  attacking  a 
program  outlined  in  an  internal  De- 
partment of  Energy  letter  which  sug- 
gested certain  programs  to  correct 
public  misunderstandings  of  nuclear 
energy.  The  same  newspaper  has  yet 
to  acknowledge  the  telegram  to  the 
President,  however. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  because  I  think  it  is 
important  that  they  understand  the 
distorted  nature  of  the  information 
they  are  being  fed  on  a  daily  basis  on 
this  important  topic.  The  telegram 
sent  to  President  Reagan  from  the  sci- 
entists mentioned  above  is  included 
here  for  the  information  of  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

[Telegram] 
Scientists  and  Engineers 

POR  Secure  Energy,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  9. 1981. 
President  Ronald  Reagan, 
White  Haute, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  The  citizens  of  SE,  strong- 
ly endorse  your  October  8,  1981  policy  state- 
ment on  nuclear  energy. 

We  feel  that  the  approach  you  have  out- 
lined will  help  to  ensure  the  viability  of 
commercial  nuclear  energy  as  a  vital  compo- 
nent of  the  future  energy  mix  of  this  coun- 
try, and  that  the  policy  is  consistent  with 
our  interests  in  pursuing  international  non- 
proliferation  goals. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  current  nu- 
clear regulatory  morass  will  be  addressed 
and  are  confident  that  the  reactor  licensing 
process  can  be  relieved  of  issues  unrelated 
to  safety  and  thus  by  appropriate  streamlin- 
ing become  a  meaningful  guarantor  of  con- 
tinued safe  operation  of  the  commercial  nu- 
clear enterprise. 

In  addition,  we  support  your  directive  to 
close  the  "back-end"  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle  by  lifting  the  ban  on  commercial  fuel 
reprcxjessing  and,  in  particular,  we  welcome 
the  opportunity  for  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nics community  to  demonstrate  to  the 
American  public  that  commercial  nuclear 
waste  can  be  disposed  of  safely. 

Robert  K.  Adair,  Yale  U.;  Luis  Alvarez 
(Nobel  Laureate).  Prof.  Emeritus,  D. 
Cal.  Berkeley:  Hans  Bethe  (Nobel  Lau- 
reate), Cornell  U.;  Felix  Bloch  (Nobel 
Laureate).  Stanford  U.;  David  Bo- 
dansky,  U.  Washington:  D.  Allan 
Bromley,  Yale  U.,  President,  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science;  Harvey  Brooks,  Harvard  U., 
Co-chairman,    National    Academy    of 
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Sciences  CONAES  study:  Karl  Cohen. 
Stanford  U. 

R.  Creighton  Buck.  U.  Wisconsin:  Albert 
Gold,  NY  Polytechnic  Inst.;  WUllam 
Havens,  Columbia  U..  Exec.  Secy., 
American  Physical  Society:  Erich 
Isaac.  CUNY:  Herbert  Kouts.  Brook- 
haven  National  Lab.:  Leona  Libby, 
UCLA:  John  McCarthy,  Stanford  U.; 
Robert  Mulliken  (Nobel  Laureate).  U. 
Chicago. 

Amo  Penzias  (Nobel  Laureate),  Bell 
Labs:  Thomas  Pigford,  U.  Cal..  Berke- 
ley, Member  of  Kemeny  Commission; 
James  Rainwater  (Nobel  Laureate),  U. 
Cal.,  Berkeley:  Norman  Rasmussen. 
MIT;  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  Energy  consult- 
ant. Former  Governor.  Washington. 
Former  Chairman  AEC:  Corwln  Rlck- 
ard.  President,  American  Nuclear  Soci- 
ety; Alfred  Schneider,  Georgia  Inst. 
Technology;  Glenn  Seaborg  (Nobel 
Laureate),  U.  Cal.,  Berkeley. 

Frederick  Seitz.  President  Emeritus. 
Rockefeller  U.,  Past  President.  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences,  Chairman, 
SE,;  Bdalcolm  Sherman,  SUNY. 
Albany:  John  Sununu,  Tufts  U.: 
Edward  Teller,  Hoover  Institution; 
Miro  M.  Todorovlch,  CUNY,  Exec.  Di- 
rector, SE,;  Lynn  E.  Weaver,  Georgia 
Instit.  Technology.  Chairman.  Co-or- 
dinating Committee  on  Energy.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Engineering  Soci- 
eties; Alvln  Weinberg.  Oak  Ridge  Asso- 
ciat«d  Universities.  Director.  Institute 
for  Energy  Analysis;  Eugene  Wigner 
(Nobel  Laureate),  Princeton  U.« 


HAITIAN  POLICY  FLAWED 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHDSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  has  expressed  its 
opposition  to  the  administration's 
policy  of  interdicting  Haitians  on  the 
high  seas.  Lester  S.  Hyman.  AJC's  ca- 
pable spokesperson  for  immigration 
affairs,  stated  in  a  recent  letter  to  At- 
torney General  FYench  Smith  that  the 
administration's  policy  cannot  guaran- 
tee due  pr(x;ess  under  the  law  and  sets 
a  dangerous  international  precedent. 
How  ironic  it  is  that  only  3  years  after 
the  United  States  caUed  on  the  Indo- 
chinese  nations  of  first  asylum  not  to 
turn  away  refugees  bound  for  their 
shores,  the  United  States  is  unwilling 
to  accept  the  responsibility  that  we 
would  have  others  undertake.  Without 
placing  the  proper  emphasis  on  inter- 
national participation  and  economic 
relief  for  Haiti  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  suggests  the  administra- 
tion's policies  are  wrong.  Simple  put,  a 
policy  of  interdiction  is  no  basis  for  a 
solution  to  the  Haitian  migration  to 
U.S.  shores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  statement 
from  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
deserves  to  be  read  and  considered  by 
all  Members  of  this  body  for  its  criti- 
cism and  suggestions  for  a  reorienta- 
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tion  of  1  he  administration's  plans.  The 
letter  f<  Hows: 

Thb  Amhrican  Jewish  Committee. 

Washing tov.  B.C.  October  7,  1981. 
Hon.  Wii  iiAM  French  Smith, 
Attorney  General, 
Departmmt  oj  Jxutice, 
Washinfion,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  Following 
up  our  lecent  correspondence  on  Immigra- 
tion and  refugee  issues,  I  wish  to  communi- 
cate to  io\x  the  position  of  the  American 
Jewish  (Committee  on  interdiction  on  the 
high  sea  i  of  Haitian  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  are  seeking  asylum  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  Aj  nerican  Jewish  Committee  believes 
that  nei:her  Coast  Guard  interception  of 
asylum  seekers  nor  hearings  held  on  board 
vessels  cin  possibly  provide  adequate  guar- 
antees of^fair  hearing  in  due  process  that 
must  be  accorded  adl  applicants  for  refugee 
status.  \f  e  also  fear  that  this  procedure  will 
set  a  dEingerous  international  precedent 
under  w  lich  nations  where  first  asylum  is 
sought  CDuld  prevent  people  forced  to  flee 
their  home  countries  from  entering  and  ap- 
plying f(  r  safe  refuge.  We  urge  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  be  directed  to 
providinit  fair  and  prompt  adjudication  of 
cases  of  people  landing  on  our  shores  claim- 
ing ref uj  ee  status. 

We  alio  believe  that  this  is  a  national 
issue  fo'  which  the  entire  country  must 
take  resi  lonsibility.  Individual  states  such  as 
Florida  s  hould  not  be  left  to  meet  expenses 
which  a]e  caused  by  national  and  interna- 
tional circumstances  beyond  their  control. 
Impact  a  id  to  these  areas  is  vital. 

Flnallj .  we  believe  that  the  long  range  so- 
lutions t  J  this  complex  problem  lie  in  inter- 
national sharing  and  receiving  of  refugees 
as  well  IS  economic  development  to  meet 
the  root  cause  of  Caribbean  migration.  This 
policy  thrust  would  be  in  full  accord  with 
the  Presidents  July  30  statement  that  we 
should  leek  "international  cooperation  in 
the  resettlement  of  refugees,  and,  in  the 
Caribbesn  basin,  international  cooperation 
to  assist  accelerated  economic  development 

Sir  cerely. 

Lester  S.  Hyman, 
Chairman,  National  Committee  on  Im- 
mi  iration  Policy.m 


INFtATION  AND  CURRENCY 
DISORDER 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  Tte  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th.ursd.ay,  October  15,  1981 
•  Mr.  :  kIcDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
gard! esj  of  whether  one  agrees  or  dis- 
agrees juvith  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic jolicies.  few  will  dispute  that 
we  are  living  in  precarious  economic 
times.  While  there  has  been  much 
rhetoric  as  to  the  cause  of  high  infla- 
tion and  high  interest  rates,  few 
economists  have  been  able  to  provide 
concise  analysis  of  the  ways  of  the 
as  has  Dr.  Hans  P.  Seimholz. 
Sen^holz  has  long  been  one  of  the 
advocates  of  an  American 
economic  sanity  through  bal- 
^ederal  budgets  and  gold  based 
I  consider  Dr.  Sennholz  to  be 
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the  leading  proponent  of  a  free 
market  economy  in  the  United  States 
and  I  recommend  the  following  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  October  14, 
1981  issue  of  The  Review  of  the  News, 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Inflation  and  Currency  Disorder 
(By  Hans  F.  Sennholz) 

In  the  history  books  of  tomorrow  the  dec- 
ades of  the  1970s  and  1980s  will  probably  be 
called  the  era  of  worldwide  inflation  and 
currency  disorder.  In  1970,  only  a  few  indus- 
trial states,  such  as  Japan,  Denmark,  Ice- 
land. Spain,  and  Turkey  experienced  infla- 
tion rates  of  (slightly)  more  than  5  percent. 
In  1980,  even  Switzerland  suffered  a  curren- 
cy depreciation  of  5.4  percent;  West  Germa- 
ny 5.5  percent,  Austria  6.4  percent,  the 
Netherlands  6.5  percent.  Belgium  6.6  per- 
cent, and  Japan  8  percent.  All  others  suf- 
fered double-digit  rates:  Australia  10.2  per- 
cent, Canada  12,  Denmark  12.3,  U.S.A.  13.5 
percent,  France  13.6,  Spain  15.5,  Great  Brit- 
ain 18,  Italy  21.3.  Greece  25,  and  Turkey  94 
percent.  In  some  of  the  South  American 
countries  the  rates  were  even  higher. 

When  all  Western  countries  suffer  the 
identical  malady  we  must  search  for  a 
common  cause  or  common  characteristics 
that  might  explain  the  epidemic.  As  eco- 
nomic ideas  always  precede  economic  poli- 
cies we  should  search  for  doctrines  and 
theories  used  to  justify  the  inflation  poli- 
cies. In  particular,  we  should  inquire  into 
the  "new  economics"  that  Is  providing  the 
guideposts  for  policy  throughout  the  West- 
em  world. 

Basically,  all  new-economics  guideposts  as- 
cribe to  government  the  magic  power  of  cre- 
ating real  wealth  out  of  nothing,  of  raising 
national  income  and  wealth  through  manip- 
ulations by  the  central  bank.  They  are 
unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
gold  standard,  which  to  them  means  domi- 
nation by  "external  forces"  and  denial  of 
national  independence  in  policy  matters. 
The  independence  they  Are  urging  so  force- 
fully, of  course,  amounts  to  government 
control  over  money  matters.  They  point 
toward  "fiat  money,"  i.e..  government 
money  without  restraint  by  a  commodity 
such  as  gold.  Moreover,  in  aU  national  cur- 
rency systems  a  central  bank  as  the  execu- 
tive arm  of  government  is  expected  to  hold 
absolute  power  over  the  money  issue.  Com- 
mercial banks  are  forced  to  hold  their  re- 
serves as  deposits  with  the  central  bank 
acting  as  the  bankers'  bank.  The  central 
bank  then  orchestrates  the  currency  and 
credit  policy  by  regulating  the  reserve  re- 
quirements the  commercial  banks  must 
maintain  with  the  former,  and  by  numerous 
other  controls  over  the  activities  of  the 
banks. 

This  Institutional  setting  of  the  currency 
and  credit  systems  throughout  the  world  is 
providing  the  political  framework  for  gov- 
ernments to  manage  their  currencies  at  will. 
The  traditional  restraint  to  make  ultimate 
payments  in  gold  was  removed  by  all  gov- 
ernments after  August  15,  1971,  following 
President  Nixon's  suspension  of  internation- 
al gold  payments  by  the  U.S.  Facing  the  in- 
ability to  make  prompt  gold  payment  the 
President,  in  an  outburst  of  abuse  against 
foreigners  and  speculators,  ceased  to  honor 
any  and  all  gold  payment  obligations.  Since 
then  the  world  has  been  afloat  in  an  ocean 
of  paper  currencies  that  are  managed  and 
mismanaged  by  some  120  sovereign  govern- 
ments. 
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soaring  deficits 

Set  free  from  contractual  gold  payment 
restraints  all  governments  began  to  indulge 
in  what  comes  so  naturally— massive  spend- 
ing and  currency  inflation.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  the  political  leader  of  the  Free 
World  set  the  pace.  Its  Budget  outlays  rose 
from  $196  billion  in  1970  to  some  $578  bil- 
lion in  1980,  and  its  deficlU  from  $2.8  billion 
to  $60.9  billion.  During  the  decade  it  suf- 
fered Budgetary  deficits  totalling  $314.9  bil- 
lion; in  the  first  two  Fiscal  Years  of  the 
1980s  its  deficits  are  estimated  to  exceed 
$120  billion.- 

It  is  most  revealing  to  calculate  the  defi- 
cits as  a  percentage  of  government  expendi- 
tures. At  the  beginning  of  the  decade  the 
U.S.  Government  deficit  amounted  to  a 
mere  1.45  percent  of  Budget  outlays.  In  1980 
It  soared  to  10.5  i>ercent,  and  in  1981  it  prob- 
ably will  be  even  higher.  In  other  words,  the 
U.S.  Government  is  borrowing  10.5  cents  of 
every  dollar  it  spends.  In  other  industrial 
countries  the  1981  deficits  relative  to  out- 
lays are  very  similar:  in  France  5  percent, 
Switzerland  7  percent,  the  Netherlands  11 
percent.  Great  Britain  and  West  Germany 
12,  Austria  13.  Denmark  15,  Belgium  18, 
Sweden  27,  Japan  31,  and  Italy  36  percent. 

As  a  percentage  of  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct the  1970  U.S.  Government  deficit  was 
less  than  0.3  percent;  in  1980  it  amounted  to 
2.4  percent.  In  France  the  deficit  is  estimat- 
ed at  1.1  percent  of  G.N.P..  in  Switzerland 
at  2.6  percent,  Sweden  3.6  percent.  West 
Germany  4.3,  Japan  4.6,  Belgium  5.4,  the 
Netherlands  6,  Great  Britain  6.5,  and  Italy  9 
percent  of  G.N.P." 

Governments  the  world  over  are  piling 
deficits  upon  deficits,  and  still  continuing  to 
advocate  huge  spending  programs.  The  ide- 
ology of  government  Welfare  and  economic 
redistribution  has  captured  the  world.  It  is 
breeding  new  spending  programs  that  place 
heavy  burdens  on  the  public  treasury.  By 
popular  demand,  weak  governments  seeking 
to  reinforce  their  popularity  embark  upon 
massive  spending  and  inflating,  promising 
to  build  a  "new  society"  or  provide  a  "better 
deal."  When  the  results  fall  far  short  of  ex- 
pectations, new  programs  are  demanded  and 
more  government  spending  is  initiated. 
inflation  or  stagnation 

Deficit  financing  means  an  expansion  of 
Debt  because  of  a  present  deficiency  in  reve- 
nue or  over-spending.  The  Debt  can  be  fi- 
nanced by  savers  who  are  withdrawing 
amounts  from  current  income  for  invest- 
ment, or  by  the  purchase  of  Treasury  debt 
instruments  by  the  central  bank  that  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly  is  creating  the  money. 

Whenever  the  government  deficit  is  cov- 
ered by  currency  creation  we  suffer  infla- 
tion and  its  effects.  The  monetary  unit  is 
bound  to  depreciate  and  prices  of  goods  rise. 
Large  increases  in  the  quantity  of  money 
also  induce  people  to  reduce  savings  and 
cashholdings  which,  in  the  terminology  of 
mathematical  economists.  Increases  money 
"velocity"  and  reduces  money  value  even 
further.  In  the  end,  a  "creeping"  inflation 
may  turn  to  "galloping"  inflation  followed 
ultimately  by  a  breakdown  of  the  currency 
system. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  government 
steadfastly  refuses  to  monetize  the  burgeon- 
ing Debt  a  crowding-out  process  begins  that 
leads  to  economic  stagnation  and  recession. 


'  The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government.  1981. 

■Gerhard  Wlnterberger,  Stabile  Wahning. 
Schweizerischer  Handels-und  Industrle-Verein. 
1981,  Page  4. 
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The  deficits  are  financed  out  of  current 
Income  and  savings,  causing  mass  unemploy- 
ment and  depressing  levels  of  living.  Rising 
interest  rates  reveal  the  exhaustion  and  de- 
pletion of  capital  markets  that  are  forced  to 
finance  the  government  Debt.  With  the 
prime  rate  at  20  percent  and  the  mortgage 
rate  at  17  percent  or  even  higher,  all  but  the 
strongest  debtors,  such  as  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, are  crowded  out  of  the  capital 
market.  A  recession  descends  over  the  coun- 
try with  all  its  dire  symptoms  and  effects. 

What  has  been  ignored  is  that  currency 
stabilization  requires  simultaneous  econom- 
ic reform  to  reduce  the  unbearable  burden 
of  government  Intervention.  Government 
spending  must  be  reduced  considerably,  and 
all  markets  be  freed  from  bureaucratic 
intervention.  At  the  same  time,  the  numer- 
ous legal  immunities  and  privileges  of  the 
labor  unions  must  be  abolished  in  order  to 
restore  a  flexible  labor  market.  Only  an 
open  labor  market  can  absorb  the  labor  set 
free  by  real  currency  stabilization.  Without 
this  dramatic  reform,  which  involves  aban- 
donment of  the  political  redistribution 
system,  further  deterioration  of  the  mone- 
tary order  is  inevitable. 

Since  World  War  II  various  Administra- 
tions have  promised  and  attempted  to  stabi- 
lize the  U.S.  dollar  without  conducting  the 
needed  economic  reforms.  But  every  time 
the  Federal  Reserve  took  its  foot  off  the  in- 
flation accelerator  the  American  economy 
sank  into  the  lethargy  of  recession.  Labor- 
ing under  radical  government  intervention 
and  suffering  greatly  from  its  effect,  the 
New  £>eal.  Fair  Deal,  or  Great  Society  econ- 
omy literally  depended  for  continuing  oper- 
ation on  the  frequent  bursts  of  currency 
and  credit  expansion  emanating  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  It  needed  to  be  in- 
toxicated with  ever  larger  doses  of  inflation 
in  order  to  function. 

AT  THE  BRINK  OF  DISASTER 

By  the  end  of  the  1970s  the  international 
monetary  order  was  on  the  brink  of  disaster. 
To  cover  staggering  budgetary  deficits  U.S. 
monetary  authorities  were  inflating  the  U.S. 
dollar  at  double-digit  rates.  When  domestic 
goods  prices  were  rising  we  imported  more 
foreign  products,  paying  for  them  with 
newly  created  dollars.  We  bought  from  the 
world  and  flooded  it  with  U.S.  dollars.  To  no 
one's  surprise,  the  dollar  began  to  fall  in 
international  money  markets,  at  first 
slowly,  then  ever  more  rapidly,  until  the 
world  was  facing  dollar  crises  and  panics.  In 
1978  and  again  in  1979,  when  world-wide 
flights  from  the  U.S.  dollar  were  about  to 
engulf  all  markets,  international  rescue  ac- 
tions and  $30  billion  in  foreign  currency 
loans  were  needed  to  stem  the  panic.  The 
U.S.  had  finally  reached  the  limit  to  which 
it  could  push  the  dollar  inflation  and  flood 
the  world  with  dollars.  It  was  forced  to  pull 
back  to  the  Inflation  levels  of  other  indus- 
trial countries  by  raising  interest  rates  and 
curtailing  its  inflation  fervor. 

Another  dollar  panic  in  Zurich,  London, 
or  Tokyo,  as  a  result  of  anticipation  infla- 
tion rates  of  20  percent  or  more,  might  have 
triggered  such  an  abrupt  fall  in  the  dollar 
exchange  rate  that  the  dollar  would  have 
ceased  to  function  as  world  money.  Once 
shunned  in  international  markets,  the 
dollar  could  be  used  exclusively  for  pur- 
chases in  the  U.S.  Countless  billions  of  U.S. 
dollars  and  Euro-dollars  would  find  their 
way  to  American  shores  in  a  rush  to  buy 
anything  for  sale  in  this  country.  The  panic 
rippling  out  from,  say,  the  Zurich  money 
market,  might  quickly  spread  to  all  Ameri- 
can markets.  When  the  American  housewife 
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finally  joined  the  stampede  and  rushed  to 
the  supermarket  to  spend  her  dwindling  dol- 
lars, hyperinflation  would  be  in  sight.  Disas- 
ter would,  indeed,  have  already  overtaken 
us. 

CITRREirr  ATTEMPTS  AT  STABILIZATION 

We  are  now  facing  a  political  and  econom- 
ic situation  that  is  more  dangerous  than 
ever  before.  The  unending  stream  of  govern- 
ment deficits  is  draining  and  exhausting  the 
capital  markets.  But  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  accommodate  the  spending  and 
conceal  the  exhaustion  by  substituting  ever 
more  money  for  the  capital  consumed.  A 
return  to  massive  inflation  to  cover  the  defi- 
cits might  soon  trigger  an  international  run 
from  the  dollar  and  precipitate  a  worldwide 
depression.  But  currency  moderation  too. 
under  the  present  conditions  of  massive  def- 
icit spending,  will  lead  to  a  similar  depres- 
sion. Great  Britain  under  Margaret  Thatch- 
er is  proving  the  point. 

On  May  3,  1979,  a  Conservative  victory 
brought  Mrs.  Margaret  Thatcher  to  power 
as  Britain's  first  woman  Prime  Minister. 
She  set  about  to  discard  the  previous 
Keynesian  demand  management  and  re- 
place it  with  Free  Market  monetarism.  She 
vowed  to  fight  inflation  with  tight  money, 
encourage  people  with  tax  Incentives,  and 
reduce  the  legal  immunities  and  privileges 
of  labor  unions.  Her  policy  was  to  represent 
a  bold  break  from  the  past. 

During  her  first  two  years  in  office  the 
standard  rate  of  income  tax  was  cut  from  33 
percent  to  30  t>ercent  and  the  highest  rate 
reduced  from  83  to  a  maximum  of  60  per- 
cent. But  Indirect  taxation  in  the  form  of 
the  value-added  tax  was  boosted  from  8  to 
15  t>ercent,  so  that  the  nation's  overall  tax 
burden  actually  kept  rising.  And  yet.  Budget 
deficits  exceeded  £8.3  billion  in  fiscal  1979- 
1980  and  £7.5  biUion  in  fiscal  1980-1981.  In 
just  two  years  on  the  new  road,  government 
expenditures  rose  from  £51.4  billion  to  £73.2 
billion,  or  42.4  percent.  Ugly  labor  disputes, 
especially  in  the  nationalized  steel  industry, 
comtMunded  the  difficulties  of  readjust- 
ment under  conditions  of  deepening  reces- 
sion. In  a  deteriorating  economic  atmos- 
phere with  unemployment  exceeding  1 1  per- 
cent and  rising,  the  Thatcher  Government 
is  facing  apparently  insurmountable  limits 
of  social  tolerance  for  economic  changes. 
Her  political  opposition,  which  is  advocating 
an  immediate  return  to  the  old  road  of  easy 
money  and  full  employment,  is  gathering 
strength  with  every  new  day  of  depression 
and  unemployment. 

Just  18  months  after  the  British  elector- 
ate voted  for  a  change  of  direction,  the 
American  people  also  decided  that  it  was 
time  for  a  change.  At  the  November  4,  1980, 
election  51  percent  of  the  popular  vote  was 
cast  for  the  Republican  candidate,  Ronald 
Reagan.  Like  Margaret  Thatcher,  President 
Reagan  vowed  to  make  a  new  beginning 
toward  individual  freedom  and  the  market 
order. 

During  his  first  six  months  in  office  feder- 
al spending  continued  to  rise,  although  the 
scheduled  increase  was  reduced  substantial- 
ly. Income  taxes  were  lowered  in  stages,  but 
the  scheduled  boost  in  Social  Security  levies 
remains  in  effect  so  that  total  revenues  con- 
tinue to  rise.  Some  business  taxes  were  low- 
ered and  depreciation  schedules  were  short- 
ened. But  most  of  the  reduction  will  become 
effective  only  in  the  distant  future. 

Federal  deficits  for  the  current  year  are 
estimated  officially  at  more  than  $60  billion. 
And  we  must  not  overlook  the  gross  federal 
Debt  statistics  that  include  also  the  off- 
Budget  deficits  of  various  federal  funds  and 
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enterprises.  According  to  the  financial  press 
of  August  24,  1981,  the  federal  Debt  of 
$971,412  billion  was  already  $84.59  billion 
higher  than  just  12  months  before.  In  the 
old  days  of  Keynesian  economics  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  would  simply  have  created  the 
credit  needed  to  cover  the  deficits.  But  mon- 
etarists and  supply-side  economists  who  are 
well  represented  in  the  Administration 
cannot  be  tempted  so  readily  to  paper  over 
the  cracks  in  the  Budget.  Instead  they  felt 
compelled  to  move  dramatically  to  narrow 
the  gap  between  government  revenue  and 
spending.  They  returned  with  new  fervor  to 
hack  away  at  political  redistribution,  com- 
monly called  social  programs,  and  even  de- 
cided to  delay  some  of  the  planned  boost  in 
armament  sp>endlng. 

Congress  has  already  begun  to  balk. 
Indeed,  demagoguery  on  the  part  of  the  old 
"Liberal"  leadership  has  reached  such  levels 
as  to  be  astounding.  Faced  with  a  severe 
crisis  that  can  only  be  met  by  deep  Budget 
cuts  and  deregulation,  some  irresponsible 
Congressmen  are  calling  for  more  spending 
and  more  vigorous  regulation  in  the  expec- 
tation that  the  resultant  economic  disaster 
will  be  blamed  on  the  President. 

The  budgetary  deficits  to  which  the  West- 
em  world  has  grown  accustomed  during  the 
1970s  are  pointing  the  way  toward  hyperin- 
flation and  depression  during  the  1980s.  But 
such  dire  consequences  are  not  inevitable  if 
we  refuse  to  walk  in  the  given  path.  We  are 
free  to  choose  at  any  time  to  shun  all  temp- 
tations of  economic  redistribution  by  politi- 
cal force  and  reject  all  schemes  of  deficit 
spending  and  cheap  money.  The  question  to 
be  decided  imder  the  intense  economic, 
social,  and  ptolitical  strains  of  inflation  and 
stagnation  is  whether  we  have  the  moral 
strength  and  economic  wisdom  to  return  to 
the  ways  of  freedom  and  morality.* 


INADEQUATE  HELP  FOR  SMALL 
SAVERS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  reasons  I  strongly  opposed  the 
huge  tax  cut  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  was 
its  failure  to  target  incentives  for  sav- 
ings, particularly  small  savers.  The  act 
provides  unprecedented  generalized 
tax  reductions  to  the  tune  of  $750  bil- 
lion over  5  years  which  threaten  to  se- 
riously unbalance  the  budget,  create 
unmanageable  deficits,  send  interest 
rates  skyrocketing,  unduly  favor  cor- 
porations and  wealthy  citizens,  and 
fail  to  do  what  is  needed  to  encourage 
savings,  investment  and  modernization 
of  our  industry. 

Not  only  does  the  tax  bill  fail  to 
target  savings,  it  actually  penalizes 
small  savers.  Under  the  bill,  the 
present  savings  interest  exemption  of 
$200— $400  for  joint  returns— will  be 
eliminated  in  1983. 

The  only  provision  of  the  tax  bill 
that  specifically  addresses  the  encour- 
agement of  savings  is  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  1-year  all-savers  certificate 
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which  vas  based  on  legislation  that  I 
offered  months  ago.  The  interest 
earned  on  these  certificates  up  to 
$1,000-  $2,000  joint— will  be  tax  free. 
These  Certificates  are  now  available  at 
regulated  depository  institutions  in 
$500  denominations. 

Unfortunately,  as  passed,  big  inves- 
tors—not small  savers— will  reap  the 
largest  benefits  from  the  all-savers 
certificates.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be 
of  somie  help  in  encouraging  savings 
and  enabling  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions to  be  more  competitive  with 
money  'market  funds  that  have  recent- 
ly cripOled  them. 

I  ha/e  sponsored  legislation.  H.R. 
3410,  tliat  would  restore  tax  incentives 
for  smiill  savers  that  do  not  choose  to 
invest  1  n  the  all-savers  certificate.  H.R. 
3410  v'ould  allow  savers  to  exclude 
$1,000-  $2,000  jointly— of  all  interest 
from  tlieir  savings,  and  would  correct 
one  of  the  serious  inequities  of  the 
new  tape  law.  I  u'-ge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  important 
measute.* 
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OPFICIAUS  URGE  SAUDIS 
SHARE  AW  ACS  DATA 
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Tuesday  that  the  Arab  world  would  wel- 
come 8  European  initiative  on  the  Middle 
East. 

"The  basis  of  such  an  initiative  is  clear," 
Arafat  said  to  the  newspaper  Le  Quotidien. 
(It  is)  "to  distance  themselves  from  Ameri- 
can policies  and  to  show  themselves  brave 
enough  to  play  an  Independent  role  in  the 
interest  of  E^irope  itself  and  its  credibility." 

Arafat  said  no  European  initiative  existed 
despite  a  declaration  at  a  Common  market 
summit  meeting  In  Venice,  Italy,  in  1980 
that  such  an  initiative  would  be  explored. 

Saudi  Arabia's  foreign  minister.  Prince 
Saud  al  Faisal,  warned,  meanwhile,  that  the 
future  U.S. -Saudi  relations  might  be  Jeop- 
ardized if  Congress  blocltB  the  AWACS  sale. 

"We  have  strong  relations  and  the  basis  of 
this  is  that  there  is  a  community  of  inter- 
ests between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United 
States,"  Saud  said  in  an  interview  in  the  city 
of  Taif  on  Tuesday. 

The  prince  also  called  for  a  reevaluation 
of  the  U.S.  realtionship  with  Israel  and  said 
a  more  balanced  view  is  needed  because  con- 
tinued arms  shipments  "lead  only  to  in- 
creased aggression  by  Israel." 

He  also  urged  the  Reagan  Administration 
to  seriously  confront  the  Palestinian  ques- 
tion as  the  heart  of  the  Middle  East  prob- 
lem and  said,  "If  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  continues  to  be  one  which  dismisses 
the  Palestinian  issue,  the  contribution  of 
the  United  States  in  the  region  will  not 
produce  peace."* 


pORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 

statemjent  yesterday  opposing  the  sale 
of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia,  I  men- 
that  I  would  include  an  article 
record  regarding  the  PLO 
the  Saudis  to  share  AWACS 
data,  "^he  article,  from  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times,  Wednesday,  September  16, 
1981,  (flearly  shows  that  the  PLO  ex- 
pects the  Saudis  to  use  AWACS  tech- 
nology! for  the  benefit  of  any  Arab 
entity  that  desires  the  intelligence  de- 
rived ffom  E-3A  flights. 

PLolofTiciALS  Urge  Saudis  To  Share 
I  AWACS  Data 

An  oflicial  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization said  in  Washington  on  Tuesday 
that  Saudi  Arabia  should  give  other  Arab 
slates  aurveiUance  data  obtained  from  the 
advancad  radar  planes  that  the  United 
States  oroposes  to  sell  it. 

The  official,  who  declined  to  be  identified 
by  name,  said  the  sale  of  the  airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  system  aircraft  will  do  more 
to  of fse  t  the  U.S.  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit thai  I  it  will  to  help  the  Saudis  defend 
themsel  ves  against  a  Soviet  threat. 

"Israel  is  a  bigger  threat  to  the  Middle 
East  thiji  the  Russians,"  the  official  told  re- 
porters at  a  Washington  hotel.  "The  Soviet 
threat  is  not  a  priority  in  the  Middle  East." 

He  ctarged  that  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Menacttem  Begin  is  using  his  opposition  to 
the  protx)sed  AWACS  sale  as  blackmail  in 
order  to  secure  a  new  strategic  alliance  with 
the  United  States  and  to  get  access  to  infor- 
mation from  U.S.  spy  satellites. 

"The  AWACS  should  be  of  use  and  its  in- 
formatiin  should  be  exchanged  with  other 
Arab  countries, "  the  official  said. 

In  Paris,  Yasser  Arafat,  the  chairman  of 
the   PuP  said   in   an   interview   published 
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Automatic  increases  with  the  cost  of  living 
in  labor  contracts  and  civil  service  workers 
doesn't  do  anything  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion. 

It  is  no  time  to  do  what  appears  to  be  po- 
litically expedient,  unless  in  your  Judgment, 
it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  country. 

In  my  Judgment,  a  reduction  in   taxes, 
until  the  budget  is  balanced,  is  a  mistake. 
We  pay  for  the  savings  by  Inflation  brought 
about  by  more  deficit  financing. 
Yours  truly, 

JoHM  F.  Graham.* 


SOLUTIONS  FOR  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
F.  Graham,  of  709  West  Locust, 
Princeton,  Ky.,  is  a  social  security  re- 
cipient. Mr.  Graham  has  written  me  a 
very  thoughtful  letter  saying  that  sac- 
rifices need  to  be  made  by  everyone  to 
put  the  social  security  system  on  a 
sound  financial  footing.  I  feel  my  con- 
stituent's letter  is  one  which  should  be 
shared  with  my  colleagues  and  I  wish 
to  do  so  at  this  time.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Hon.  Carroli.  Hubbard.  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Carroll:  I  am  a  recipient  of  Social 
Security  so  the  thing  I  would  advocate  to 
get  Social  Security  on  a  sound  footing  would 
affect  me  adversely.  Tempwrarily,  however, 
sacrifices  must  be  made  to  assure  uninter- 
rupted continuance  of  the  program  without 
subsidizing  it  from  the  Treasury,  which  I 
am  opposed. 

Automatic  increases  with  the  cost  of  living 
is  in  my  Judgment,  ill  advised  for  Social  Se- 
curity. Civil  Service  workers  and  retirees 
and  labor  contracts  that  have  such  provi- 
sions. Elimination  of  this  provision  in  Social 
Security,  certainly  a  reduction  would  do 
much  to  get  this  program  on  a  sound  foot- 
ing. Increasing  the  age  of  retirement  for  full 
benefit  has  some  merit,  except  for  retire- 
ment because  of  disability. 

I  wonder  what  the  feeling  of  the  advo- 
cates of  cost  of  living  increases  would  be,  if 
reductions  were  made  in  payments  when 
the  cost  of  living  goes  down? 


HELPING  THE  DEVELOPING  NA- 
TIONS WITH  NUCLEAR 
ENERGY 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  IS,  1981 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  the  leading  industrial- 
ized nation  in  the  world.  Our  con- 
sumption and  production  of  goods  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation,  and, 
while  the  historic  growth  in  our  econo- 
my has  slowed  considerably,  projec- 
tions are  that  the  U.S.  economy  will 
continue  a  steady  positive  growth  into 
the  next  century.  In  spite  of  our  na- 
tional wealth  and  industrial  capability 
we  find  that  the  introduction  of  re- 
newable energy  sources  and  technol- 
ogies into  our  economy  will  not  be  able 
to  negate  the  need  for  continued 
growth  in  the  conventional  energy  re- 
sources well  into  the  next  century. 
This  conclusion  is  supported  by  nu- 
merous prestigious  groups  and  studies 
such  as  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  world  organizations. 

The  intrinsic  impediments  to  rapid 
subsitituion  of  renewable  energy 
sources  for  conventional  sources  are 
exacerbated  in  the  developing  nations 
where  the  necessary  capital  is  even 
harder  to  come  by  than  in  the  United 
States.  Thus,  we  find  that  the  develop- 
ing nations  are  dramatically  increasing 
their  use  of  coal,  petroleum  products, 
and  nuclear  energy  to  meet  their  rap- 
idly expanding  energy  markets.  As  a 
result,  these  nations  are  becoming 
even  more  dependent  on  world  energy 
suppliers,  and  the  United  States,  for 
example,  is  dramatically  increasing  its 
export  of  coal  to  many  of  these  na- 
tions. 

The  developing  nations  are  as  con- 
cerned as  we  are  about  energy  inde- 
pendence, but  many  of  them  have  lim- 
ited or  nonexistent  indigenous  re- 
sources to  rely  on,  and  this  poses  seri- 
ous problems  for  their  future  national 
security.  As  a  result,  many  of  these  na- 
tions view  nuclear  energy  as  an  impor- 
tant long-term  energy  source  which 
would  ultimately  give  them  a  degree 
of  energy  independence.  A  key  exam- 
ple of  such  a  nation  is  South  Korea, 
one  of  the  leading  developing  nations. 
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South  Korea  has  increased  its  de- 
pendence on  imported  energy  from 
less  than  9  percent  in  1961  to  almost 
75  percent  in  1979.  Over  the  next  6 
years  energy  supply  in  South  Korea  is 
anticipated  to  grow  by  50  percent  with 
nearly  equal  increases  in  the  use  of  pe- 
troleum, nuclear  and  hydro,  and  coal. 
In  the  long  term,  South  Korea  is  pro- 
jecting introduction  of  breeder  reac- 
tors by  the  turn  of  the  century.  Pres- 
sure from  countries  such  as  South 
Korea  and  other  developing  nations, 
as  well  as  many  developed  nations  to 
expand  their  nuclear  power  programs 
and  introduce  breeder  reactors,  will  in- 
crease each  year  because  of  the  natu- 
ral desire  to  lessen  energy  dependence 
on  external  sources. 

There  are  those  in  the  Congress  who 
would  have  us  forego  the  further  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power  and  in 
particular,  breeder  technology.  They 
erroneously  point  to  the  ability  of 
other  technologies  to  substitute  for 
nuclear  energy.  Have  they  completely 
forgotten  about  the  developing  na- 
tions of  the  world?  These  are  the  na- 
tions which  they  have  fought  so  long 
and  hard  to  support  through  U.S. 
international  programs  and  policies.  Is 
it  reasonable  to  deny  or  impair  their 
ability  to  achieve  their  energy  goals 
because  of  a  philosophical  debate  in 
the  United  States?  The  U.S.  position 
as  a  friend  to  many  developing  nations 
will  be  jeopardized  if  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  help  them  in  meeting  their 
energy  needs,  and  if  instead  we  export 
to  them  antinuclear  rhetoric  which 
further  complicates  their  extremely 
difficult  energy  circumstances. 

Similarly,  nuclear  weapons'  prolif- 
eration concerns  can  only  be  addressed 
and  influenced  by  the  United  States  if 
we  are  an  active  participant  in  interna- 
tional nuclear  commerce.  The  last  4 
years  has  particularly  shown  that  a 
policy  of  self  denial  will  not  dissuade 
others  from  pursuing  nuclear  technol- 
ogies. At  best  it  can  only  delay  and  ir- 
ritate them.  Termination  of  breeder 
development  in  the  Unted  States  will 
be  seen  as  an  act  of  bad  faith  and  will 
not  prevent  the  use  of  this  technology 
internationally. 

The  plight  of  the  developing  nations 
Is  fully  demonstrated  in  a  recent  paper 
presented  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  by  Commissioner  Lee 
of  the  South  Korean  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  This  paper  shows  the 
rapid  development  of  energy  demand 
in  South  Korea  and  the  clear  need  for 
the  use  of  nuclear  power  and  ultimate- 
ly breeder  technology  if  energy  inde- 
pendence is  to  have  any  meaning.  I 
commend  the  following  excerpts  from 
this  paper  to  my  colleagues: 
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Future  Nuclear  Power  DEVELOPMnrr 
Study  in  Korea,  Presented  to  the  Gener- 
al Conference  of  the  IAEA,  by  Commis- 
sioner LiEE,  Korean  AEC 

1.  overall  energy  prospects  in  KOREA 

At  present  Korean  energy  resources  are 
limited  mainly  to  anthracite  coal  and 
Hydro-power.  Anthracite  coal  reserves  are 
estimated  at  about  1,500  million  metric  tons 
of  which  over  600  million  metric  tons  are  re- 
coverable. Coal  production  has  recently 
been  limited  to  about  20  million  metric  tons 
annually.  Hydro-power  potential  is  assumed 
to  be  almost  2.000  MWe  of  which  about  700 
MWe  have  already  been  developed  and  a 
further  490  MWe  are  under  construction 
and  scheduled  for  completion  by  1981. 
There  are  most  promising  prospects  for  off- 
shore oil  for  which  prospecting  is  underway 
under  an  agreement  with  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, but  its  early  supply  is  not  antici- 
pated even  when  some  is  discovered.  There 
are  also  limited  amounts  of  low  grade,  ura- 
nium-bearing black  slate.  The  uranium  con- 
tent of  the  black  slate  is  about  0.04%  of 
U.O,  which  is  well  below  the  current  cut-off 
grade  of  0.08%  for  uranium  mining.  The 
proven  reserves  of  mlnable  black  slate  are 
about  30  million  tons  from  which  about 
12,000  tons  of  UsO.  could  ultimately  be 
extracted. 

As  a  result  of  the  success  of  the  economic 
development  plans  undertaken  since  1962. 
Korea's  industry  has  flourished  and  living 
standards  have  improved  continuously.  This 
has  in  turn  created  a  greater  demand  for 
energy.  Since  domestic  energy  resources  are 
limited  as  mentioned  above  whUe  energy 
consumption  has  been  growing  steadily,  de- 
pendence on  energy  imports  from  abroad, 
especially  for  foreign  jjetroleum,  has  been 
increasing  continuously  as  shown  in  Table  1. 

The  first  oil  crisis  in  1973-74  quadrupled 
world  oil  prices.  The  recent  second  oil  shock 
mainly  due  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war  indicated  to 
us  that  we  should  develop  alternative 
energy  sources  to  oil  and  conserve  energy.  It 
is  desirable  therefore  to  establish  as  policy 
the  reduction  of  petroleum  consumption  as 
far  as  possible.  As  shown  in  Table  2,  the 
Korean  Government  stresses  the  following 
energy  policy  directions  specifically  during 
the  next  5  years: 

(1)  Diversification  of  energy  sources  and 
improvement  of  energy  use, 

(2)  Stable  supply  of  petroleum  and  devel- 
opment of  alternatives  to  petroleum,  and 

(3)  Intensive  development  of  electric 
[x>wer  plans. 

During  the  next  five  years  the  average 
annual  GNP  growth  rate  is  planned  at  7.6% 
per  annum.'  Assuming  realistically  that  the 
GNP  growth  rate  slows  gradually  to  7%  per 
year  during  the  late  1980s  and  6%  in  the 
1990s,  Korea  energy  demand  in  2000  will 
reach  over  130  million  metric  tons  of  oil. 
The  share  of  electricity  in  total  energy 
demand  will  increase  from  current  22%  to 
about  37%  in  2000.  This  result  indicates  that 
electricity  generated  mostly  by  nuclear  and 
coal  fired  plants  wiU  gradually  be  substitut- 
ed for  oil,  to  cope  with  futiu-e  uncertainties 
concerning  adequate  oil  supply.  Of  course. 
oU  even  when  not  used  for  electrical  power 
generation  will  be  used  for  other  purposes 
such  as  transportation  and  raw  materials 
for  the  chemical  industry. 

a.  NUCLEAR  power  PROJECTIONS 

The  share  of  nuclear  power  in  total  elec- 
trical power  supply  may  be  determined  via 
systems  analysis  considering  not  only  a 
direct  economic  comparison  of  construction 
costs,  operation  and  maintenance  costs,  or 
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generation  costs,  but  also  such  indirect  fac- 
tors as  safety,  manpower  and  site  availabil- 
ity and  reliability.  Based  on  such  an  ap- 
proach, various  combinations  of  fossil,  nu- 
clear, hydro  and  pumped  storage  units  have 
been  analysed  here  for  both  low  and  high 
energy  growth  paths  by  using  the  WASP* 
(Wien  Automatic  System  Planning  Package) 
Program  at  KAIIRI  (Korea  Advanced 
Eiiergy  Research  Institute).  The  result  of 
the  analysis  shows  that  the  nuclear  share  of 
total  Installed  power  capacity  wiU  grow 
steadily  from  the  current  6  percent  to  over 
47  percent  by  1991  and  about  60  percent  by 
2000.  Since  nuclear  pwwer  plants  are  operat- 
ed at  best  for  base  loads,  the  nuclear  share 
of  power  generation  will  be  even  higher,  for 
example  over  70  percent  of  total  electrical 
energy  supply  in  2000. 

To  meet  high  electricity  demand  growth. 
44  nuclear  units  supplying  48  GWe  were 
pre\rlously '  predicted  for  oi>eration  by  2000. 
As  13  nuclear  units  are  currently  scheduled 
for  operation  by  1991  as  shown  in  Table  3,' 
however,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  construct 
44  nuclear  units  by  2000.  It  is  assumed  in- 
stead in  this  study  that  2  nuclear  units  will 
be  added  aimually  from  1992  through  2000 
and  that  the  Korean  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram beyond  2000  will  be  speeded  up  to 
double  that  of  the  world  average  nuclear 
growth  rate  as  reported  by  INPCE.*  There 
will  be  31  nuclear  units  supplying  30  GWe 
by  2000.  Nuclear  power  projections  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  4. 

3.  NUCLEAR  REACTOR  STRATEGIES 

Two  reactor  types.  PWR  and  CANDU, 
have  already  been  introduced  into  Korea  as 
shown  in  Table  3.  According  to  INFCE  «,  the 
fast  breeders  should  be  developed  and  com- 
mercially available  before  the  year  2000  to 
reduce  uranium  ore  consumption.  The  fast 
breeders,  among  which  the  LMFBR  wUl 
most  probably  be  the  one  developed,  can  ex- 
tract 60  times  more  energy  from  uranium 
resources  than  the  LWRs.  For  economic 
comparisons  and  fuel  cycle  analysis,  three 
different  reactor  mix  scenarios  have  been 
postulated.  The  reactor  types  considered 
here  are  assumed  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
to  be  PWR.  CANDU  and  LMFBR.  even 
though  many  other  reactor  types  will 
become  available.  The  capital  costs  for 
PWRs  are  estimated  at  1,069  and  1,248$/ 
KW  for  900  and  1,200  JdWe  units  respective- 
ly while  that  for  900  MWe  CANDU  is  pre- 
dicted as  1,232$/KW.  These  costs  are  calcu- 
lated by  using  the  CONCEPT-5  computer 
code^,  based  on  the  1980  value  of  the  dollar, 
assuming  that  2  Identical  units  are  con- 
structed at  the  same  site.  The  unit  capital 
costs  have  a  tendency  to  go  down  if  unit  size 
increases,  or  if  identical  units  are  construct- 
ed at  adequate  time  intervals,  say  one  year, 
at  the  same  site.  It  Is  assumed  that  the  ca- 
pacity factor  of  the  CANDU  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  PWR  by  5  percent,  based  on  past 
records.  The  capital  costs  of  the  LMFBRs 
are  assumed  to  be  1.4  times  higher  than  for 
the  PWRs  In  this  study  while  the  lifetime 
average  fuel  cycle  costs  are  predicted  as 
being  as  low  as  a  quarter  of  the  latter.  The 
economic  comparison  for  3  different  reactor 
mixes  has  been  made  using  the  WASP'  pro- 
gram at  KAERI.  It  will  require  about  40  bil- 
lion dollars  for  construction  to  have  31  nu- 
clear power  plants  in  operation  in  Korea  by 
2000.  According  to  the  results,  total  capital 
costs  do  not  in  the  long  nm  vary  much  on 
reactor  strategies. 

It  is  quite  important  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  Korea  would  obtain  enough  uranium 
for   its    planned    nuclear    power    program. 
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since  it  I  las  limited  domestic  resources  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  world  natural  urani- 
um reserves  recoverable  in  $130/KgU  are 
limited  ^  not  more  than  5  million  metric 
tons  of  1  JiO,  including  speculative  resources 
may  ultl  tnately  be  minable  at  a  higher  cost, 
according  to  a  INFCE'  study.  Korea  now 
share  0B6  percent  of  the  world  GNP.  0.8 
percent  lOf  world  energy  consumption,  and 
0.9  perdent  of  world  population*.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  its  future  GNP  growth 
will  as  hdgh  as  double  the  future  world  aver- 
age predicated  by  INFCE*.  We  may  expect 
to  sharei  45.000  tons  (0.9  percent  of  5  million 
tons  of  U.O.)  or  108.000  tons  of  U.O.  (0.6 
percent  of  18  million  tons)  for  Korea's 
future  iiuclear  power  program.  If  we  get 
more,  now  much  more?  Even  though  we 
figure  qonservatively  that  Korea's  nuclear 
progranl  will  be  twice  the  world  average,  as 
predicted  in  the  previous  section,  the  upper 
limit  of|  natural  uranium  obtainable  from 
abroad  '  rill  not  be  more  than  about  200,000 
metric  t  jns  of  U.O..  Figure  I  •  illustrates  cu- 
mulative U.O,  requirements  by  2040  for  3 
different  reactor  strategies. 

It  is  aisumed  in  this  calculation  that  only 
a  once-ttirough  option  is  available  for  both 
the  PW  ils  and  HWRs  by  2000  and  that  the 
plutonii  m  recovered  from  the  spent  fuel  of 
LWRs  i!  stored  for  certain  periods  and  then 
fed  to  I  he  LMFBR's  initial  core  material. 
The  llf«-time  uranium  ore  requirement  for 
these  reactors  are  assimied  to  be  the  same 
as  those  reported  by  INFCE'.  Although  the 
evidenci  from  this  strategic  analysis  is 
hardly  decisive,  the  following  points  has 
been  su|  ;gested: 

1.  Eaily  introduction  of  the  fast  breeder 
reactors  into  Korea  is  most  desirable  so  far 
as  uranl  iim  ore  consumption  is  concerned. 

2.  If  cnly  a  once-through  cycle  is  permis- 
sable  in  the  near  future,  storing  spent  fuel 
until  rei  irocessing  is  feasible. 

3.  If  ri  cycling  of  Plutonium  and/or  reproc- 
essing c  I  spent  fuel  is  not  possible  soon,  the 
UWK  1  uel  cycle  should  be  concentrated 
upon. 
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TABLE  3  -NUaEAR  POWER  PfiOGRAim  (Committed  by 
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COLUMBUS  DAY  PROCLAIMED 
BY  PRESIDENT  REAGAN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  IS,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  de- 
lightful ceremony  conducted  on  Octo- 
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ber  9  in  the  Rose  Garden.  President 
Reagan  signed  the  official  proclama- 
tion designating  October  12  as  Colum- 
bus Day  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. I  was  fortunate  to  have  attended 
the  ceremony  and  feel  it  was  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  man  who  Is  respoasible 
for  discovering  our  great  Nation. 

On  Columbus  Day  we  pay  tribute  to 
Christopher  Columbus  as  well  as  to 
the  Italian  American  community 
which  is  so  proud  to  call  him  our  own. 
We  review  the  constant  and  varied 
contributions  made  by  the  Italian 
American  community  to  all  segments 
of  American  society.  Love  of  country, 
love  of  family— those  are  the  values 
which  motivate  the  Italian  American 
community. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  insert 
the  entire  text  of  the  President's  proc- 
lamation on  Columbus  Day: 
Columbus  Day 

(A  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America) 

Christopher  Columbus,  whose  life  and  ex- 
ploits we  commemorate  each  October,  is  one 
of  the  true  heroes  of  our  Nation's  history. 

He  is  Justly  admired  as  a  brilliant  naviga- 
tor, a  fearless  man  of  action,  a  visionary 
who  opened  the  eyes  of  an  older  world  to  an 
entirely  new  one.  Above  all.  he  personifies  a 
view  of  the  world  that  many  see  as  quintes- 
sentially  American:  not  merely  optimistic, 
but  scornful  of  the  very  notion  of  despair. 

Nearly  five  centuries  have  passed  since 
the  fateful  day  on  which  Columbus  changed 
the  course  of  history.  But  his  adventurous 
spirit  lives  on  among  us,  challenging  us  to 
emulation  and  abiding  with  us  as  we  too 
press  forward  on  our  voyage  of  discovery. 

In  tribute  to  the  achievement  of  Colum- 
bus and  to  the  many  sons  and  daughters  of 
Italy  who  have  helped  to  shape  our  life  and 
destiny  as  a  people,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  requested  the 
F>resident  to  proclaim  the  second  Monday  in 
October  of  each  year  as  Columbus  Day. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  Monday,  October  12,  1981, 
as  Columbus  Day:  and  I  invite  the  people  of 
this  Nation  to  observe  that  day  in  schools, 
churches,  and  other  suitable  places  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  in  his  honor. 

I  also  direct  that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  be  displayed  on  all  public 
buildings  on  the  appointed  day  in  memory 
of  Christopher  Columbus. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  ninth  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  sixth. 

Ronald  Reagan.* 


HOUSING,  SMALL  BUSINESS, 
AND  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 


HON.  NORMAN  E.  D'AMOURS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  concern  over  the  present 
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high  interest  rates  that  are  crippling 
our  housing  industry  and  our  small 
businesses.  As  you  know,  the  high  in- 
terest rates  are  causing  many  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  to  falter,  pri- 
marily housing-related  industries, 
automobile-related  industries,  and 
small  businesses  of  all  types.  These 
segments  of  our  economy  are  very  sen- 
sitive to  increases  and  decreases  in  the 
prime  interest  rate  and  the  subsequent 
rate  that  banks  establish  for  loans  of 
all  types;  that  is,  construction  loans, 
inventory  loans,  and  consumer  loans. 
The  contribution  of  these  segments  of 
our  economy  has  long  been  known  and 
the  effects  of  downturns  in  these  seg- 
ments spill  over  into  all  segments  of 
our  economy  with  dire  results.  Our 
present  high  interest  rates  have 
brought  many  of  these  businesses  to 
the  brink  of  collapse,  and  some  have 
already  fallen  on  our  economic  battle- 
ground. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  196  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  next  two  vacancies  on  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  should  be  filled  by  individuals 
with  extensive  background  and  experi- 
ence in  housing  and  small  business. 
The  Board  of  Governors  has  never 
had  a  representative  from  the  housing 
industry  on  its  Board  and  there  is 
presently  no  representation  from  our 
small  business  segment  on  the  Board 
today.  I  believe  that  if  individuals 
from  these  vital  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy sit  on  the  Board  of  Governors 
that  the  monetary  policy  of  this  coun- 
try will  be  enhanced  by  the  practical 
experience  they  will  bring  to  the 
Board. 

If  you  would  like  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution,  please  call 
either  Charlotte  or  Mike  at  5-5456.« 


AVON  CELEBRATES  95  YEARS 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Avon 
Products.  Inc..  headquartered  in  New 
York  City,  is  celebrating  its  95th  anni- 
versary of  bringing  personal  service 
and  quality  products  directly  to  homes 
around  the  world.  During  its  95  year 
history,  millions  of  women  have  con- 
tributed to  building  Avon  into  a  world 
leader  in  cosmetics,  fashion,  and  jewel- 
ry. Today,  Avon  symbolizes  not  only 
beauty  but  also  the  health  and  physi- 
cal fitness  of  the  total  person. 

It  was  during  the  fifties  that  the  fa- 
miliar ringing  doorbell  signaling 
"Avon  Calling"  made  the  company 
and  its  operating  style  a  symbol  of 
American  enterprise.  Today,  in  31 
countries,  approximately  1.25  million 
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independent  sales  representatives,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  are  women, 
continue  the  direct  selling  method.  In 
my  own  congressional  district  in 
Queens,  Avon  employs  approximately 
200  persons  and  has  over  3,000  inde- 
pendent representatives.  As  chairwom- 
an of  the  Human  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  note  that  Avon  has  been  a 
leader  in  providing  flexible  work 
schedules  which  permit  a  greater 
number  of  women  to  enter  the  labor 
force.  The  direct  selling  industry  ex- 
emplified by  Avon  Products  was  the 
forerunner  of  alternative  work  options 
and  is  ideal  for  women  with  families 
who  require  flexible  working  condi- 
tions. 

Avon,  however,  is  much  more  than 
simply  a  cosmetics  firm.  The  support 
it  has  provided  for  women's  endeavors 
in  many  fields  is  also  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. Focusing  on  the  total 
person,  it  has  sponsored  Avon  champi- 
onship tennis,  marathons  for  female 
runners  throughout  the  world,  and 
most  recently,  women's  bowling.  In  ad- 
dition, the  company  has  created  and 
supported  financially  Avon  futures,  a 
circuit  which  enables  young,  aspiring 
female  athletes  to  compete  and  pre- 
pare for  their  entry  into  the  profes- 
sional women's  tennis  circuit.  More- 
over. Avon  has  held  tennis  clinics 
throughout  the  country  at  which  chil- 
dren from  all  economic  classes  have 
the  opportunity  to  learn  the  funda- 
mentals of  tennis  from  professional 
coaches  and  tennis  stars. 

Through  the  Avon  Foundation,  the 
company  has  sought  to  meet  its  obli- 
gation to  be  a  responsible  corporate 
citizen,  sharing  it  success  and  contrib- 
uting to  the  well-being  of  society.  The 
Avon  Foundation  and  community  af- 
fairs department,  through  its  financial 
and  product  donations,  has  supported 
the  disadvantaged,  minority  programs, 
women's  organizations,  hospitals, 
health  agencies,  and  community 
groups. 

Over  the  past  95  years,  the  "Califor- 
nia Perfume  Company"  as  Avon  was 
originally  known,  has  grown  from  a 
company  with  one  product  and  one 
representative  to  a  multinational  en- 
deavor reaching  people  throughout 
the  world.  Success  and  growth  have 
graced  Avon  history  and  I  am  certain 
that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  com- 
mending the  company  for  its  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  and  its  commit- 
ment to  its  consumers  and  extend  with 
me  congratulations  on  Avon's  95th  an- 
niversary.# 
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WORKING  WOMEN  DO  MORE 
THAN  THEIR  SHARE 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  working 
women.  Their  lives  represent  the  core 
of  the  rich  history  of  this  country.  Yet 
they  often  are  treated  with  disdain, 
discrimination,  and  disgrace.  Despite 
two  decades  of  affirmative  action, 
court  battles  auid  efforts  of  numerous 
women's  organizations  and  civil  rights 
groups  and  women  themselves,  a 
women's  earning  power  is  only  59  per- 
cent of  a  man's. 

That  economic  gulf  is  a  fact  of  life 
throughout  the  working  years  of  a 
woman.  The  gap  has  even  widened  in 
recent  years.  In  a  period  when  many 
women  have  entered  the  work  force  as 
sole  support  of  a  family,  this  economic 
second-class  citizenship  affects  the 
lives  and  potential  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

When  a  woman  walks  into  an  em- 
ployment office  she  usually  is  entering 
a  sexual  ghetto.  Seventy  percent  of 
women  work  in  jobs  that  are  stereo- 
typed for  women,  principally  white 
collar  and  service  occupations.  It  is  a 
vicious  cycle:  women  are  slotted  into 
low-paying,  low-ranking  jobs  that  have 
low  status  because  it  is  "women's 
work."  Yet  these  jobs  are  the  back- 
bone of  business  and  industry. 

For  the  professional  woman,  a  simi- 
lar barrier  must  be  overcome.  And,  in 
Congress  itself,  only  4  percent  of  our 
colleagues  are  women. 

The  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  it  does  not  answer  the  problem  of 
a  middle-aged  woman  entering  the 
work  force  because  of  divorce  or  wid- 
owhood. Often  lacking  modern  skills. 
they  face  huge  obstacles.  And  for  most 
of  these  women,  it  is  a  double  duty 
that  is  served:  working  and  raising  a 
family. 

The  discrimination  before  and 
during  women's  working  lives  contin- 
ues after  retirement.  Women  often  get 
lower  monthly  payments  than  men  for 
equal  contributions  to  pension  plans. 
And  their  years  of  lower  pay  are  re- 
flected in  lower  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

The  positive  programs  and  policies 
that  have  been  the  hallmark  of  recent 
administrations— like  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission 
and  title  IX— are  now  being  attacked 
by  the  present  administration.  In  the 
name  of  "regulatory  relief,"  affirma- 
tive action  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
just  a  fond  memory.  There  is  little 
question  that  the  Vice  President's 
Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Reform  has 
the  fearsome  potential  to  wreak  havoc 
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whole   of   affirmative   action 
and  programs, 
admimistration  has  unveiled 
it  is  the  irrefutable  reality 
sexism,  and  ageism  are 
Standing  alongside  the  dev- 
budget  cuts  which  dlspropor- 
y      slice      opportunities      for 
minorities,    and   the   elderly, 
threats  to  affirmative  action 
and  programs.  We  shall  not 
cannot  permit  the  doors  of 
iccess    to    education,    employ- 
income  security  to  close  on 
han  half  of  the  population  of 


D  SCLINE  IN  EDUCATION 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OK  FLORIDA 
IM  Xta  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  October  15,  1981 
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TJQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
rJBcent  article  written  by  Dr.  Jes- 
Tuchman  Mathews  which  recent- 
app<  ared  in  the  Washington  Post, 
ariicle,  the  first  in  a  series,  out- 
fearsome  decline"  ir.  American 
noting: 
Ijrnited   States   today   stands   alone 
industrialized  nations  in  its  indif- 
;o  the  quality  of  education  its  chil- 
getting. 

week  the  Committee  on  Science 
Te|chnology  held  2  days  of  hear- 
engineering   manpower   con- 
is  obvious  that  this  Nation's 
is  dependent  on  a  strong 
-educated     technical     work 
Our  hearings  underscored  that 
well  as  many  more  brought 
excellent  article. 

the    full   article    in    the 
and  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues . 
DECLiitE  IN  Education:  (I)  The  Evidence 
American  education  is  in  a  fearsome  de- 
least  for  the  last  decade,  and  per- 
the  early   1960s,  schools  have 
less  and  students  have  been 
less.  Nowhere  is  the  decline  more 
or  more  threatening  to  this  coun- 
ure   welfare   than   in  science   and 
.  Once  the  world  leader  in  ap- 
Ihe  importance  of  a  well-educat- 
,  the  United  States  today  stands 
the  industrialized  nations  in  its 
to  the  quality  of  education  its 
are  getting. 

ire  the  facts?  Until  this  year  scores 

^holastic  Aptitude  Test  slid  steadily 

for   18  consecutive  years.  Only 

years  of  the  decline  can  be  at- 

to  the  larger  number  of  students 

,0  attend  college.  For  at  least  the 

i^ears,  a  big  drop  in  the  proportion 

scoring  above  650  (on  the  SAT 

200  to  800)  provides  evidence  that 

scores  are  reflecting  a  real  decline 

.  That  is  confirmed  by  a  cor- 

large  rise  in  the  numbers  of 

scoring    below    300— a   truly    dismal 
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These  approximately  20  years  have  seen 
unparalleled  advances  in  science  and  tech- 
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nology— the  space  age,  the  computer  age, 
revolutionary  discoveries  in  molecular  biol- 
ogy and  biotechnology,  leaps  in  communica- 
tion technologies,  electronics,  subatomic 
physics,  huge  advances  in  energy,  environ- 
mental science,  and  on  and  on— that  have 
transformed  modem  society.  Without  an 
understanding  of  mathematics  and  science, 
some  parts  of  every  occupation— including 
that  of  informed  citizen— are  now  unreacha- 
ble. Yet  in  this  period,  the  United  SUtes 
educated  a  tiny  elite  of  the  world's  best  sci- 
entists and  engineers  and  left  everyone  else 
scientifically  illiterate.  Scientific  and  techni- 
cal learning  did  not  Just  fall  to  keep  up,  it 
declined. 

Just  the  opposite  was  happening  abroad. 
In  1966  the  Soviet  Union  undertook  a  mas- 
sive educational  reform.  It  abandoned  the 
European  model  of  preparing  only  the  most 
able  few  for  higher  education  and  adopted 
the  once  uniquely  American  example  of  at- 
tempting to  provide  a  solid  academic 
grounding  for  all.  The  country's  best  scien- 
tists, its  Nobel  laureates  and  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  were  put  to  work 
developing  a  new  curriculum  with  a  strong 
technical  emphasis. 

Today  the  Soviets'  compulsory  curriculum 
for  those  finishing  the  equivalent  of  high 
school  includes  five  years  of  physics,  four  of 
chemistry,  five  of  biology,  one  of  astrono- 
my, five  of  geography,  three  of  mechanical 
drawing  and  ten  years  of  workshop  training. 
In  the  United  States.  9  percent  of  high 
school  graduates  have  had  one  year  of  phys- 
ics, 16  percent  have  had  one  year  of  chemis- 
try, 45  percent  have  had  one  year  of  biology 
and  17  percent  have  had  one  year  of  general 
science. 

The  difference  is  as  great  in  mathemat- 
ics—the central  science.  The  Soviet  10-year 
curriculum  In  math  includes  two  years  of 
calculus  and  two  of  solid  geometry.  By  con- 
trast, only  7  percent  of  American  students 
t&ke  a  single  year  of  calculus  and  virtually 
none  SMlvance  beyond  a  single  year  of  plane 
geometry.  Only  one-third  of  U.S.  school  dis- 
tricts require  more  than  one  course  in  sci- 
ence or  mathematics  for  graduation. 

Such  comparisons  do  not  tell  what  stu- 
dents are  actually  learning,  but.  according 
to  Izaak  Wirsup.  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  has  spent 
years  studying  Soviet  education,  "The  dis- 
parity between  the  level  of  training  in  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  of  an  average  Soviet 
skilled  worker  or  military  recruit  and  that 
of  a  non-college-bound  American  high 
school  graduate,  an  average  worker  in  one 
of  our  major  industries  or  an  average 
member  of  our  all-volunteer  Army  is  so 
great  that  comparisons  are  meaningless." 
Differences  between  the  respective  college- 
bound  populations  are  smaller  but  signifi- 
cant. 

The  Soviets  are  not  alone.  Japan  and 
West  Germany  have  made  equally  deter- 
mined efforts  to  provide  rigorous  training  in 
science  and  mathematics  for  all  schoolchil- 
dren. According  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  "The  result  is  a  work  force 
which,  at  all  levels,  has  a  relatively  high 
degree  of  science  and  mathematics  sklU,  and 
this  has  been  a  factor  in  the  very  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  technical  industries."  The  engi- 
neering degree  is  as  much  the  ticket  to  ad- 
vancement in  Japan  as  a  legal  degree  is 
here.  Managerial  positions  in  Japanese  gov- 
ernment and  industry  are  heavily  populated 
by  those  with  technical  training,  while  in 
the  United  States  there  are  already  acute 
shortages  in  several  fields  of  engineering, 
with  worse  forecast  to  come. 
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The  deterioration  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics is  only  the  most  extreme  case  of  a 
general  phenomenon.  Standards  for  high 
school  graduation  have  been  lowered  in  all 
subjects,  as  have  college  and  university  ad- 
mission requirements.  Fewer  than  one-fifth 
of  current  high  school  graduates  have  any 
training  in  a  foreign  language,  and  only  4 
percent  have  studied  one  for  more  than  two 
years.  Professors  at  major  universities  have 
been  forced  to  simplify  introductory  courses 
in  many  fields.  The  military,  while  spending 
huge  sums  for  more  and  more  sophisticated 
weajMnry.  has  been  forced  to  rewrite  its 
training  manuals  from  the  llth-grade  level 
or  higher  to  the  8th-grade  level  or  lower. 
Many  are  aimed  at  the  6th-grade  level.  Evi- 
dence of  falling  achievement  is  every- 
where.* 


THE  ABSOLUTION  OP  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  56 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  caufornia 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  assist  our  understanding 
of  the  meaning  and  probable  impact  of 
the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment (H.J.  Res.  56),  offered  by  Mr. 
MoTTL,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  analysis  prepared  by  a 
noted  constitutional  scholar  at 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center, 
associate  professor  of  law,  Charles  P. 
Abemathy: 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center, 

Washington,  D.C..  September  30,  1981. 
Hon.  Don  EIdwards, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  request  for  comments  on  the 
proposed  consititutional  amendment  set 
forth  in  House  Joint  Resolution  56.  Some 
may  object  to  the  provision  because  they 
disagree  with  the  policy  sought  to  be  pro- 
moted, but  I  have  a  more  fundamental  res- 
ervation: the  timbre  and  resonance  of  the 
amendment  is  not  In  harmony  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  constitutional  text.  Its  abso- 
lutism is  so  unworkable  that  even  its  sup- 
porters must  admit  that  some  actions  within 
its  literal  scope  wUl  need  to  be  exempted 
through  Judicial  "interpretation." 

The  single  most  remarkable  aspect  of  the 
American  Constitution  is  its  durability,  its 
workability  over  time.  That  has  not  been  an 
accident.  The  document  speaks  in  general 
terms  which  guide  succeeding  generations  in 
solving  problems,  but  never  does  it  so  con- 
strict powers  that  unforeseen  problems  may 
not  be  solved.  Indeed,  this  understanding  of 
the  function  of  the  Constitution  is  so  endur- 
Ingly  fundamental  that  when  some  have 
succeeded  In  entering  absolutes  into  the 
constitutional  text,  future  generations  "in- 
terpreted" such  language  to  provide  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  solve  previously  un- 
appreciated problems.  See,  e.g.,  Haig  v.  Agee. 

454  U.S. (1981)  (absolute  protection  in 

First  Amendment  for  free  speech  does  not 
apply  when  C.I.A.'s  mission  threatened): 
Home  Building  &  Loan  Association  v. 
Blaisdell.  290  U.S.  398  (1934)  (absolute  pro- 
tection in  contract  clause  of  Art.  I  §  10  does 
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not  apply  during  unforeseen  times  of  Great 
Depression).  One  need  not  agree  with  the 
actual  liberal  or  conservative  outcome  of 
these  or  other  cases  to  realize  that  an  abso- 
lute and  inflexible  rule  would  have  been  in- 
appropriate— out-of-step  with  the  tenor  of 
the  constitution  and  out-of-step  with  the 
practical,  anti-dogmatic  principles  of  the 
American  people. 

Congress  has  once  before  responded  in 
anger  to  a  Supreme  Court  decision  by  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment,  and  se- 
curing its  ratification,  in  order  to  limit  the 
remedial  powers  of  the  federal  courts.  That 
was  the  Eleventh  Amendment,  in  which 
Congress  chose  absolutist  language  to  over- 
turn Chisholm  v.  Georc^a,  2  Dall.  419  (1793). 
That  language  proved  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  underlying  constitutional  goal  of 
balancing  governmental  powers  and  forbid- 
ding executive  and  legislative  violations  of 
the  Constitution.  Consequently,  succeeding 
generations  have  coalesced  around  an  "In- 
terpretation "  of  the  amendment  which  is 
less  dogmatic,  more  pragmatic— one  which 
balances  the  need  to  vindicate  individual 
rights  as  well  as  protect  state  treasuries. 
Compare  Edelman  v.  Jordan,  415  U.S.  651 
(1974)  unth  Ex  Parte  Young,  209  U.S.  123 
(1908).  See  also  Fitzpatrick  v.  Bitzer,  427 
U.S.  445(1976). 

II 

One  might  respond  that  since  the  courts 
"interpret"  absolute  amendments  to  make 
them  flexiblle  and  workable.  Congress 
should  feel  free  to  approve  the  amendment 
proposed  In  H.J.  Res.  56.  The  problems  with 
that  argument  are  at  least  two. 

F^t,  one  cannot  predict  how  courts  wUl 
"interpret"  the  language  so  as  to  polish 
away  the  Jagged  absolutist  edges  of  the 
amendment.  'Require"  is  one  weak  word 
which  could  yield  under  stress:  why  could 
not  a  federal  court  order  local  schools  to 
choose  whether  to  close  down  or  desegre- 
gate through  busing?  The  court  would  not 
have  "required"  assignment  based  on  race. 
Cf.  Palmer  \.  Thompson,  403  U.S.  217  (1971) 
(closure  of  all  swimming  pools  held  not  to 
be  race-based  decision). 

We  have  at  work  here  what  conservatives 
have  lorig  decried  in  the  proposed  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  (ERA)  outlawing  sex 
discrimination.  When  opponents  claimed 
that  the  ERA  would  lead  to  single-sex 
public  restrooms  and  conscription  of  women 
for  armed  services,  prop)onents  responded 
that  this  was  untrue,  constructing  elaborate 
defenses  which  were  not  self-evident  from 
reading  the  text  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. The  same  Is  true  of  the  amendment 
contained  In  H.J.  Res.  56.  It's  proponents 
genuinely  respond  that  the  amendment  is 
not  intended  to  overturn  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education  and  would  not  leave  courts  pow- 
erless to  cure  Intentional  school  segregation 
by  race.  But  every  cure  would  necessarily 
lead  to  some  students'  being  assigned  to 
schools  different  from  those  to  which  they 
were  assigned  by  gerrymander  under  the 
segregated  system.  Every  commonly  em- 
ployed desegregation  tool— pairing  or  clus- 
tering, zoning,  magnet  schools,  and  busing- 
would  appear  to  be  banned.  Proponents  of 
H.l.  Res.  56  can  point  to  no  language  in 
their  amendment  to  show  why  some  of 
these  remedies  would  be  permissible  and 
some  not. 

The  absence  of  discernible  moderate  divid- 
ing lines  does  not  simply  make  this  amend- 
ment undersirable:  it  is  a  veritable  "loose 
cannon"  on  the  Constitution's  deck.  It  could 
be  interpreted  to  do  more  than  its  sponsors 
genuinely  Intend  or  it  could,  like  its  sibling. 
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the  Eleventh  Amendment,  be  reduced  to  a 
derringer,  powerless  to  protect  the  interests 
its  sponsors  espouse. 

We  should  not  leave  it  to  the  courts  to 
"interpret"  away  the  absolutism  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  for  a  second  and  more 
ironic  reason:  it  is  the  courts  which  the 
amendment  seeks  to  curb.  The  story  of  the 
fox  guarding  the  henhouse  should  be  re-told 
here.  When  the  moderating  standards  un- 
derlying the  absolutism  of  the  language  are 
as  elusive  as  they  are  In  this  case,  even  a 
conscientious  court  would  find  few  neutral 
principals  on  which  to  base  a  decision. 

ni 

Even  if  writing  a  constitution  were  subject 
to  the  same  political  considerations  as  writ- 
ing legislation.  I  doubt  that  H.J.  Res.  56 
would  survive  critical  examination.  Its  abso- 
lutism crosses  political  lines  and  reduces 
flexibility  to  solve  even  short-term,  reason- 
ably foreseeable  problems: 

1.  Haitian  or  Cuban  refugees  may  only  be 
the  first  wave  of  a  new  immigrant  popula- 
tion. Under  H.J.  Res.  56.  if  Congress  pre- 
pares s[>ecial  schools  for  such  refugees,  are 
federal  courts  powerless  to  enforce  that  de- 
cision because  it  may  not  assign  students  on 
the  basis  of  "national  origin"? 

2.  If  a  state  requires  all  children  to  leave 
their  religious  schools  and  attend  public 
schools,  cf.  WUconsin  v.  Yoder,  406  U.S.  205 
(1972),  would  a  federal  court  be  precluded 
from  acting  because  relief  would  in  effect 
assign  them  to  a  school  based  on  their  "reli- 
gion"? 

3.  Indeed,  most  fundamentally,  if  a  state 
were  to  classify  and  assign  students  to 
schools  based  on  religion  (e.g..  Catholic 
schools)  or  national  orign  (e.g.,  Irish  herit- 
age schools),  would  federal  courts  be  power- 
less to  act  because  to  grant  relief  would  re- 
quire assignment  of  students  to  the  schools 
of  their  choice  based  on  religion  and  nation- 
al origin? 

IV 

This  amendment  looks  attractive  in  its 
simplicity  because  many  citizens  believe 
that  courts  have  gone  "to  far"  in  remedying 
school  segregation  based  on  race.  But  the 
proposal  in  H.J.  Res.  56  does  not  provide 
standards  for  judging  what  is  "too  far."  If 
some  remedies  are  permissible,  which  are 
they?  If  all  sch(X)l  desegregation  efforts  are 
not  to  be  outlawed,  what  will  remain  per- 
missible? 

In  contrast  to  this  standardless  emascula- 
tion of  the  desegragation  effort,  recent 
Court  decisions  have  undertaken  a  detailed 
inquiry  Into  the  limits  of  federal  Judicial 
power.  With  Justice  Rehnqulst  In  the  lead, 
these  cases  have  announced  a  consistent, 
non-dogmatic  philosophy  which  would 
permit  federal  court  action  only  to  cure  the 
degree  of  segregation  caused  by  official 
action.  See  MiUiken  v.  Bradley,  418  U.S.  717 
(1974)  (territorial  limits).  Pasadena  City 
Board  of  Education  v.  Spangler,  427  U.S. 
438  (1976)  (limits  on  remedial  discretion  to 
cure  de-facto  segregation).  See  also  Dela- 
ware State  Board  of  Education  v.  Evans, 

446  U.S. (1980)  (dissents  from  denial  of 

certiorari).  While  some  of  us  may  disagree 
with  Justice  Rehnquist's  initiatives,  certain- 
ly that  more  thoughtful  and  particularized 
approach  which  the  Court  appears  to  be 
adopting  is  preferable  to  the  absolutist  and 
impredictable  language  of  H.J.  Res.  56. 
Yours  truly, 

CThakles  F.  Abernathy.* 
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HON.  L  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 
,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
heart  of  the  American  dream  lies  the 
hope  of  owning  our  own  homes.  Today 
that  hope  is  threatened  by  inflation 
and  record  interest  rates.  In  July  of 
this  year,  figures  Indicated  the  median 
price  of  a  new  house  in  the  United 
States  had  reached  $69,800.  Assuming 
a  downpayment  of  20  percent  on  such 
a  home,  and  a  30-year  mortgage  at  16- 
percent  interest,  the  monthly  pay- 
ment on  that  home  would  be  $750 
(principal  and  interest),  and  the  total 
purchase  price  of  that  home  would 
exceed  $270,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that, 
unless  Congress  acts,  homeowership 
will  continue  to  be  beyond  the  means 
of  most  Americans. 

I  am  today  introducing  the  "Individ- 
ual Housing  Account  Act  of  1981,"  de- 
signed to  address  this  situation.  This 
proposal  establishes  special  savings  ac- 
counts, called  individual  housing  ac- 
counts (IHA's),  and  will  encourage  sav- 
ings for  a  downpayment  on  a  first 
home  by  providing  a  tax  credit  of  20 
percent  on  annual  contributions  to  an 
IHA.  The  maximum  annual  contribu- 
tion to  the  accoimt  is  limited  to  $5,000 
and,  over  the  10-year  lifetime  of  the 
account,  the  maximum  contribution  is 
limited  to  $15,000.  In  addition,  the  in- 
terest earned  on  the  account  will  be 
tax  free. 

In  spite  of  the  new  "all-savers  certif- 
icates," which  I  strongly  support,  the 
IHA's  are  necessary  for  several  impor- 
tant reasons.  Pirst  of  all,  the  all-savers 
program  is  a  15-month,  temporary  pro- 
gram, and  some  financial  institutions 
may  not  offer  these  funds  for  long- 
term  mortgages,  since  the  money  is  to 
be  returned  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
Second,  IHA's  wiU  provide  an  extreme- 
ly stable  source  of  funds  for  those  en- 
tering the  housing  market,  since  the 
fimds  will  be  earmarked  specifically 
for  the  purchase  of  a  home,  and  since 
the  funds  will  be  available  over  a 
much  longer  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  this 
proposal  will  insure  that  families  and 
individuals  who  contribute  to  IHA's 
will  have  available  to  them  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  money  to  apply  toward 
the  purchase  of  a  first  home,  and  it 
will  successfully  counter  the  combined 
negative  impacts  of  inflation  and 
double-digit  interest  rates.  The  need 
for  this  legislation  is  obvious.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join 
with  me  in  this  effort  to  restore  the 
heart  of  the  American  dream.* 
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SOC  [AL  SECURITY  REFORM 


40N.  WILLIAM  CARNEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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QARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 

a  Congressman,  I  swore  alle- 
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party. 
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what   is   right,   rather  than 
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ends. 
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SOC  al  security,  not  only  for  the  36 

Americans  now  collecting  ben- 
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efits  but  also  for  the  114  million  Amer- 
icans whose  payroll  taxes  are  support- 
ing those  benefits. 

I  ask  of  my  colleagues  today  to  go 
forward  and  make  the  hard  decisions 
that  must  be  made  to  restore  financial 
health  and  confidence  to  social  securi- 
ty. 

What  I  ask  of  my  colleagues,  I 
pledge  to  do  myself.  I  Intend  to  care- 
fuUy  and  closely  study  what  may  be 
proposed  to  make  social  security 
secure  and,  when  the  time  comes,  to 
vote  for  what  is  reasonable,  for  what  is 
fair,  and  for  what  is  right.* 
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THE  IMF  AND  WORLD  BANK 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  placed 
heavy  emphasis  upon  getting  Govern- 
ment out  of  and  the  private  sector  into 
business.  The  implication  is  that  Gov- 
ernment and  Government-sponsored 
programs  or  institutions  are  bad  or  in- 
competent or  inefficient  or  ineffective 
or  all  of  the  above  and  more,  whereas 
all  private-sector  endeavors  are  good, 
competent,  effective,  et  cetera. 

Creating  this  impression  and  estab- 
lishing such  an  attitude  in  regard  to 
the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  F\md  is  wrong-headed,  de- 
structive, and  clearly  not  in  our  coun- 
try's best  interests. 

The  administration  attributes  fail- 
ures and  problems  to  both  institutions 
that  are  factually  incorrect.  In  so 
doing,  it  is  undermining  institutions 
that,  in  fact,  support  programs  and 
projects  that  are  economically  sound 
and  that  encourage  private-sector  in- 
volvement. 

In  an  article  in  the  October  10,  1981, 
National  Journal,  entitled  "Respecting 
Our  Anachronisms,"  Robert  J.  Sam- 
uelson  points  out  that  these  institu- 
tions provide  a  function  that  no  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  perform.  Samuel- 
son  states: 

They  constitute  huge  assets  for  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  that  need  to  be  fortified,  not 
weakened. 

Samuelson  believes  that  the  admin- 
istration's standoffish,  slightly  hostile 
attitude  toward  the  bank  and  the  IMF 
is  more  than  curious  .  .  .  It's  perverse. 

I  agree.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  Samuelson  article  which  fol- 
lows: 

[Prom  Economic  Focus] 

Respecting  Our  Anachronisms 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

If  they  were  created  today,  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMP)  would  probably  strike  most  Ameri- 
cans as  products  of  diplomatic  genius:  useful 
antidotes  to  the  anarchy  that  makes  most 
international  organizations  little  more  than 
debating  societies. 


But  no  one  could  create  the  IMP  or  World 
Bank  today.  The  one-nation,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple has  become  imbedded  in  international 
politics.  Although  both  the  bank  and  the 
IMP  have  140  members,  the  United  States 
holds  about  a  fifth  of  the  voting  power. 
Europe  and  Japan  have  about  a  third  more. 
The  staffs  consist  heavily  of  Americans  and 
Europeans,  and  even  among  the  others. 
Western  economic  ideas— the  value  of  free 
markets,  for  Instance— dominate. 

All  this  makes  the  Administration's  stand- 
offish, slightly  hostile  attitude  toward  the 
bank  and  the  IMP  more  than  curious.  It's 
perverse.  These  institutions  may  be  anach- 
ronisms, but  they  are  our  anachronisms. 
They  constitute  huge  assets  for  U.S.  foreign 
policy  that  need  to  be  fortified,  not  weak- 
ened. 

The  complaints  against  the  bank  and  the 
IMP  are  more  general  than  specific:  that 
these  international  bureaucracies  shovel  out 
too  much  money  with  too  few  strings,  that 
lax  loans  promote  irresponsible  policies 
among  borrowers  and  that  the  loans  some- 
times discriminate  against  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  most  dangerous  consequence  of  these 
criticisms— perhaps  unintended— is  that 
they  leave  the  impression  that  the  bank  and 
the  fund  have  significantly  contributed  to 
the  world's  current  economic  mess.  This  is 
mostly  nonsense  and,  if  anyone  believes  it, 
mischievous  nonsense. 

Consider  first  the  bank.  Its  mission  con- 
sists primarily  of  malung  long-term  loans  to 
poor  countries  for  economic  development 
projects.  Some  of  the  funds  come  from  gov- 
ernments, but  most  is  borrowed  by  the  bank 
and  re-lent. 

Here  are  some  surprising  facts  about  the 
bank  and  similar  regional  banks,  such  as  the 
Asian  Development  Bank: 

In  1979,  they  provided  only  6.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  outside  funds  received  by  develop- 
ing countries.  Private  bank  borrowings  and 
export  credits  (38  per  cent),  govemment-lo- 
government  foreign  aid  (27  per  cent)  and 
direct  foreign  Investment  (16.6  per  cent)  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  rest.  Even  if  the  bank 
and  the  regional  banks  were  acting  like 
fools,  their  activities  are  not  on  a  scale  that 
could  be  decisive. 

Most  of  the  projects  are  economically 
sound.  A  Treasury  Department  review  of  a 
World  Bank  analysis  agreed  that  the  aver- 
age project  had  an  economic  return  of  15  to 
20  per  cent  annually.  In  1980.  about  37  per 
cent  of  the  loans  went  for  transportation, 
coRununlcations,  power,  sewage  and  water 
supply  projects.  Another  28  per  cent  were 
agricultural  loans. 

The  same  Treasury  Department  analysis 
found  little  evidence  that  the  bank's  loans 
discriminated  against  the  private  sector.  Of 
383  projects  involving  $14.8  billion  worth  of 
loan  commitments,  it  found  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  loans  were  allocated  between 
the  private  sector— say  a  cement  manufac- 
turing plant— and  the  public  sector— say 
education— precisely  as  they  would  be  in  the 
United  States.  Most  of  the  rest  involved 
loans  to  sectors  that  are  government-con- 
trolled (example:  railroads)  in  virtually 
every  country  but  the  United  States. 

The  Administration's  complaints  have  left 
similar  mis-impressions  about  the  IMP. 

Conceived  along  with  the  bank  in  the 
waning  days  of  World  War  II.  the  IMP  pro- 
vides loans  to  countries  with  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits.  The  Administration's  main 
misgiving  about  the  IMP  concerns  so-called 
conditionality:  the  conditions— changes  in 
economic  policy,  such  as  tightening  of  credit 
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or  government  spending— that  are  demand- 
ed of  borrowers. 

It's  true  that  many  more  countries  (42  at 
last  count)  have  IMP  borrowing  programs 
than  ever  before.  But  amy  implication  that  a 
relaxation  of  conditionality  has  contributed 
to  the  financial  plight  of  developing  coun- 
tries U,  again,  wide  of  the  mark.  Aside  from 
the  adverse  impact  of  higher  oil  prices, 
what  often  aggravated  the  developing  coun- 
tries' problems  the  most  was  the  easy  avail- 
ability of  private  bank  credit. 

Between  1974  and  1980.  long-term  private 
loans  (mostly  from  banks)  to  non-oil-pro- 
ducing developing  countries  rose  from  $61 
billion  to  $214  billion.  Easy  credit  condi- 
tions—in part  fostered  by  easy  credit  poli- 
cies in  the  United  States— meant  that  bank- 
ers were  pushing  loans  out.  Among  some  de- 
veloping countries,  this  encouraged  larger 
trade  deficits  and  inflationary  domestic  poli- 
cies. 

Now  the  IMP  is  left  to  clean  up  the  mess. 
Private  bankers  learned  in  the  1970s  that 
lending  to  countries  isn't  like  lending  to 
companies.  If  a  loan  goes  sour,  you  can't 
kick  out  the  management  or  seize  the  assets. 

Neither  the  bank's  nor  the  IMP's  job  is 
easy.  Telling  governments  how  to  run  their 
countries  never  is.  But,  being  a  collective  of 
governments,  both  organizations  have  au- 
thority that  private  bankers  lack.  And  the 
policies  they  urge  are  generally  market-ori- 
ented, capitalist  staples:  don't  subsidize  fuel 
prices  to  encourage  excess  use;  give  farmers 
the  incentive  to  produce  by  allowing  free- 
market  prices;  don't  create  inefficient  indus- 
tries by  embracing  trade  protectionism. 

The  Administration  lacks  a  sense  of  broad 
national  interests.  It  is  discouraging,  for  ex- 
ample, extra  World  Bank  lending  for  new 
energy  projects  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
displace  private  Investment.  Even  Treas- 
ury's own  technical  analysis  casts  doubt  on 
that  claim.  More  important,  though,  is  the 
question  of  national  interest.  Does  it  lie  in 
more  private  investment  or  in  greater 
energy  production  to  hold  down  oil  prices? 

None  of  this  means  that  the  bank  and  the 
IMP  haven't  had  their  failures— they  have. 
And  some  Administration  proposals  are 
useful.  One  good  idea  is  to  wean  wealthier 
developing  countries  from  the  World  Bank. 
Last  year,  for  instance,  Brazil  claimed  7  per 
cent  of  the  bank's  new  commitments. 

But  the  Administration  has  its  tone  and 
emphasis  wrong.  What  makes  the  interna- 
tional economy  different  from  the  domestic 
economy  is  that  the  main  actors  are  sover- 
eign governments  with  varying  cultures  and 
values.  There  are  precious  few  institutions 
that  can  command  respect  and  attempt  con- 
sensus. Let's  not  undermine  the  ones  we've 
got.« 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  NEW  CUTS 
IN  AGENCY  BUDGETS  FOR  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 
•  Mr.  FTJQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  reduce  by  12 
percent  the  requested  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  for  many  Federal  agencies  is 
certain  to  have  a  severe  impact  on  the 
Nation's  research  and  development  ca- 
pability. Many  leaders  in  the  scientific 
and  engineering  communities,  in  In- 
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dustry,  in  academia,  and  in  our  nation- 
al laboratories,  have  already  expressed 
their  deep  distress  over  the  proposed 
budget  policy. 

The  implications  of  the  proposed 
budget  cuts  on  research  and  develop- 
ment have  been  described  succinctly 
by  Dr.  Frank  Press,  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
former  Science  Advisor  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Dr.  Press's  urgent  message  ap- 
pears as  an  editorial  in  the  October  16, 
1981  issue  of  Science,  the  magazine 
published  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  following  statement  by  one  of 
the  leading  statesmen  from  the  scien- 
tific community.  The  article  follows. 
New  Cxrrs  in  Agehct  Budgets 

President  Reagan's  announcement  on  Sep- 
tember 24  that  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
for  most  government  agencies  was  to  be  re- 
duced a  further  12  percent  sent  a  wave  of 
apprehension  through  our  national  labora- 
tories and  major  research  universities.  The 
earliest  impact  will  be  felt  In  the  national 
laboratories.  Hundreds  of  scientists  and 
technicians  will  be  dismissed  during  the 
next  several  months  in  anticipation  of  budg- 
etary reductions  yet  to  come.  The  concern 
on  university  campuses  is  no  less  in  degree, 
even  though  the  Impact  will  be  less  precipi- 
tate. Prospects  for  fiscal  year  1983  are  still 
worse,  if  a  balanced  fiscal  year  1985  budget 
remailns  an  Administration  goal.  Alarm  is 
deep  and  pervasive. 

Previous  cuts  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion in  the  R.  &  D.  budget,  although  damag- 
ing to  social  science  research  and  science 
education  in  particular,  were  of  a  different 
order  than  what  may  now  foUow.  Those 
cuts  were  more  surgical  in  nature,  protect- 
ing the  hard  sciences  and  cutting  back  on 
large  demonstration  projects,  with  the 
belief  that  these  would  be  more  appropri- 
ately taken  up  by  industry.  The  administra- 
tion accepted  the  principle  that  federal  sup- 
port was  warranted  to  preserve  the  strength 
of  the  national  effort  in  basic  research.  But 
if  an  across-the-board  cut  of  12  percent  is 
now  imposed,  with  even  deeper  cuts  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  it  is  clear  that  the  nurturing 
relationship  between  science  and  govern- 
ment may  be  changing  in  a  manner  quite 
different  from  the  oscillations  of  the  past. 
Science  and  government  may  be  approach- 
ing a  moment  of  decision  in  which  the 
health  of  both  is  at  risk. 

The  Reagan  administration  believes  that 
a  new  austerity  in  government  spending  is 
warranted  and  that  it  has  a  popular  man- 
date to  that  end.  But  there  remains  a  gener- 
al responsibility,  which  the  scientific  com- 
munity certainly  shares,  to  point  up  the 
consequences  of  specific  cuts  and  to  ensure 
that  the  remaining  federal  resources  are  al- 
located wisely  and  to  maximum  effect. 
What  avenues  are  open  to  the  scientific 
community  to  make  its  case?  Indeed,  what 
land  of  case  does  it  have? 

It  must  point  out  more  effectively— with 
documentation,  if  necessary— that  the  na- 
tion's economic  strength  and  military  secu- 
rity (both  goals  of  the  administration)  are 
tightly  coupled  to  achievements  in  high 
technology  and  that,  in  turn,  high  technolo- 
gy is  dependent  upon  scientific  accomplish- 
ment. It  must  continue  to  point  out  that 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  $38  billion  in  the 
federal  budget  for  R.  &  D.  goes  to  basic  re- 
search; the  bulk  is  spent  on  development. 
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The  required  cut*  could  be  made  in  the 
overall  R.  ii  D.  budget,  while  allowing  for 
modest  growth  in  fundamental  research. 

It  may  have  to  take  its  case  to  the  author- 
ization and  appropriations  committees  of 
Congress,  hoping  to  find  support  through 
public  rather  than  quiet  diplomacy. 

It  might  also  direct  its  attention  inward, 
offering  to  reexamine  the  national  research 
enterprise— including  academic  research,  na- 
tional laboratories,  and  industrial  re- 
search—to leam  whether  new  institutional 
relationships  and  other  structural  changes 
can  preserve  our  scientific  strengths  in  a 
period  of  financial  stringency.  All  sectors  of 
the  scientific  community  must  be  prepared 
to  set  aside  the  shibboleths  of  the  past  and 
perhaps  propose  new  modes  of  research  just 
as  effective  yet  less  costly.  There  has  been 
no  truly  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
relationship  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  scientific  community  since 
shortly  after  World  War  II.  Out  of  this  time 
of  trial  may  emerge  a  totally  new  environ- 
ment for  science  in  the  United  States,  per- 
h&ps  even  a  better  one. 

It  is  clear  that  present  circumstances  re- 
quire broad  and  informed  consideration  at 
the  highest  level.  Accordingly,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  is  calling  a  national 
convocation  of  scientific  and  engineering 
leaders  to  meet  with  government  officials 
for  a  clarification  of  the  prospects  for  sci- 
ence and  technology  in  the  light  of  pro- 
posed federal  budgets  and,  if  consensus  per- 
mits, to  suggest  a  course  of  action.* 


BROOKGREEN  GARDENS  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRATION 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  South 
Carolina's  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict is  a  region  which  can  l)€  called  a 
true  microcosm  of  America  itself.  It 
has  abundant  natural  resources,  an 
economy  which  mixes  agricultural 
production  and  industry,  a  citizenry 
comparable  to  anywhere,  and  rare 
beauty  from  its  crystal  seashore  to  its 
verdant  forests  and  farms. 

This  beauty  was  the  primary  reason 
Archer  Milton  Huntington,  scion  of 
railroad  and  shipping  magnate  Collis 
Potter  Himtington  of  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  and  Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Drydock  Co.  fame,  chose 
a  former  plantation  site  in  Murrells 
Inlet,  S.C.,  to  build  an  outdoor  sculp- 
ture museum. 

Since  the  founding  of  Brookgreen 
Gardens  50  years  ago,  it  has  been  un- 
surpassed in  its  support  and  encour- 
agement of  the  arts.  I  recently  was 
asked  to  speak  at  the  Brookgreen  Gar- 
dens 50th  anniversary  celebration  and 
would  like  to  share  those  remarks  with 
my  colleagues,  as  well  as  the  program 
for  the  day's  event  which  list  the  new 
acquisitions. 

Brookgreen  Gardens  50th  Anniversary 
Celebration.  October  11,  1981 

Welcome:  Gurdon  L.  Tarbox,  Jr..  Director, 
Brookgreen  Gardens. 
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Presiding:  Joseph  Veach  Noble,  President. 
Brookgre^n  Gardens. 

Dedication:  •Spirit  of  American  Youth," 
Donald  pe  Lue.  Sculptor;  "Persephone." 
Marshall  Fredericks.  Sculptor.  "Diving 
Eagle,"  Albino  Manca.  Sculptor.  "Debbie 
11,"  Isidore  Margulies,  Sculptor. 

Remarks  by  Sculptors. 

Introduction  of  Guest  of  Honor:  Alexan- 
der McQi^n  Quattlebaum.  Trustee,  Brook- 
green  Garjdens. 

Addressi  The  Honorable  John  L.  Napier. 
Represeniative  of  South  Carolina.  Sixth 
Congressional  District. 

Presentations  to  Representative  Napier: 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  Medal  Designed  by 
Abram  B^lskie.  Sculptor,  and  the  Book.  "A 
Century  if  American  Sculpture:  Treasures 
from  Bro<:  kgreen  Gardens." 

Recepti(  in  at  the  Diana  Pool. 
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plify  by  its  dedication  to  providing  show- 
places  for  art. 

To  experience  Brookgreen  Gardens  is  to 
tread  the  pathways  of  friendship  with 
Archer  and  Anna  Huntington.  To  wander  in 
this  peaceful  setting  .  .  .  where  nature 
exists  so  closely  and  so  harmoniously  with 
art  ...  is  to  gain  a  first-hand  Impression  of 
the  Huntingtons'  minds.  Intricate  thinking 
.  .  .  always  with  order  .  .  .  always  with  form 
.  .  .  always  with  artistic  coordination. 

Archer  Milton  Huntington  cannot  be  cate- 
gorized or  classified  .  .  .  though  many  cite 
his  contributions  as  a  scholar  ...  a 
poet  ...  an  hlspanlst  .  .  .  and  a  founder  of 
museums.  He  could  truly  be  called  a  citizen 
of  the  world  .  .  .  for  even  though  his  life- 
long burning  desire  was  to  hold  Spanish  cul- 
tiue  up  to  the  entire  world  ...  he  excelled 
in  countless  areas  ...  all  with  attention  to 
art. 

Mister  Huntington  once  said  .  .  .  "Where- 
ever  I  put  my  foot  down  ...  a  museum 
springs  up."  We  are  here  to  honor  an  impor- 
tant milestone  of  one  of  his  greatest 
footsteps  .  .  .  and  one  of  the  truly  out- 
standing museums  in  the  world.  It  is  be- 
cause Archer  Huntington  was  so  fascinated 
with  the  beauty  of  this  section  of  South 
Carolina  that  we  are  able  to  enjoy  this 
garden  today. 

Mister  Huntington  would  surely  agree 
that  fifty  years  is  only  a  brief  moment  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  And,  I  am  sure  the 
driving  force  behind  his  life  was  to  provide 
museums  which  would  not  only  exist  for 
fifty  years  and  more  .  .  .  but  prosper  and 
expand  for  the  benefit  of  artists,  the  gener- 
al public  and  ultimately  for  the  nourishing 
and  appreciation  of  art  itself. 

Sculpture  in  America  is  important.  First, 
because  it  is  relatively  new.  None  existed 
before  European  settlers  came  and  even 
then,  they  were  so  busy  building  the  nation 
that  they  waited  until  the  late  17-hundreds 
to  obtain  the  first  statues. 

It  is  interesting  that  one  of  the  first  three 
statues  to  enter  the  United  States  was 
placed  in  Charleston  .  .  .  not  far  from  here. 

But,  sculpture  in  America  .  .  .  unlike 
other  nations  .  .  .  has  been  advsjiced  rapid- 
ly in  just  a  few  decades.  In  most  other  na- 
tions it  took  centuries  to  evolve. 

That's  another  reason  why  Brookgreen 
Gardens  is  unique.  It  has  evolved  and 
become  a  proven  success  in  a  relatively 
short  span  ...  all  because  someone  with  an 
idea  wanted  to  shsire  that  idea  with  others. 

Anna  Hyatt  Huntington's  contributions  to 
Brookgreen  Gardens  are  equally  as  impor- 
tant as  those  of  her  husband's.  While  he  en- 
visioned art  from  an  overall  perspective  .  .  . 
she  saw  it  through  the  eyes  of  an  artist. 
Both  views  .  .  .  when  combined  .  .  .  became 
this  magnificent  garden-museum. 

Anna  Huntington  .  .  .  like  her  husband 
.  .  .  decided  her  mission  early  in  life.  From 
her  family  she  learned  to  appreciate  the 
arts.  Her  mother  ...  an  amateur  painter 
.  .  .  taught  her  the  value  of  creativity.  Her 
father  ...  a  paleontologist  .  .  .  helped  her 
obtain  a  reverence  for  life  forms. 

She  once  said  .  .  .  "I  was  bom  with  clay  in 
my  mouth."  From  the  countless  variety  of 
themes  we  see  presented  here,  her  rare  and 
keenly  accurate  approach  to  sculpture  can 
never  be  mis-interpreted  by  anyone  who 
sees  or  touches  her  works. 

The  legacy  passed  on  to  us  by  the  Hun- 
tingtons has  been  accepted  by  this  devout 
allegiance  of  trustees,  advisory  board  mem- 
bers and  staff  as  the  Olympic  runner  accepts 
the  torch.  This  legacy  has  ...  in  its  first 
fifty  years  .  .  .  touched  innumerable  lives. 
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inspired  and  enlightened  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  .  .  .  without  access  to  this  peerless 
site,  would  never  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  arts. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  single  out 
one  person  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  en- 
suring that  this  sanctuary  remains  on  the 
course  plotted  for  it  by  the  Himtingtons.  DU 
rector  Gurdon  h.  Tarbox  Junior  is  not  only 
a  prime  driving  force  behind  Brookgreen 
Gardens  .  .  .  but  his  presence  continues  to 
be  just  as  imposing  and  just  as  artistic  In  its 
own  way  as  any  statue  found  here. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  him  and  obtain  a  33-thousand  dollar 
grant  from  the  Department  of  Eklucatlon 
for  Brookgreen.  This  grant  was  provided 
through  the  Museum  Services  Program  and 
is  designed  to  offer  federal  fintmcial  assist- 
ance to  ease  the  burdens  borne  by  museums 
as  a  result  of  increased  use  by  the  public.  It 
also  helps  museums  carry  out  their  educa- 
tional and  conservational  roles  .  .  .  plus  .  .  . 
assist  In  the  improving  of  their  services. 

Mister  Tarbox 's  assistance  in  getting  this 
grant  approved  was  invaluable. 

I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  celebrate 
this  Fiftieth  Anniversary  with  you.  Brook- 
green Gardens  is  a  rare  and  timely  idea 
which  can  transcend  the  erosion  of  time  .  .  . 
grow  with  the  mind  of  mankind  .  .  .  and 
reach  into  the  future  to  offer  coming  gen- 
erations a  vision  of  the  past. 

Writer  Herbert  Ravenel  Sass  once  com- 
mented on  the  Founders  of  Carolina  civili- 
zation and  I  believe  his  words  exemplify  the 
Spirit  of  all  who  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  Brookgreen  Gardens.  He  said  .  .  . 
'They  were  building  not  for  the  day  or  for 
the  morrow  .  .  .  but  for  their  children's  chil- 
dren." 

Art  has  no  age.  Brookgreen  Gardens  .  .  . 
although  only  fifty  years  old  .  .  .  will  prove 
itself  ageless  as  a  brilliant  and  unique  vehi- 
cle for  the  arts.* 


SEE  THE  "TALKING  OPTACON"- 
A  REVOLUTION  OF  THE  WRIT- 
TEN WORD 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  IS,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  my  coUeagrues  to  talce 
a  few  minutes  on  Monday  afternoon  to 
see  a  demonstration  of  the  "talking" 
reading  machine  for  the  blind.  The 
American  Council  of  the  Blind  will  be 
hosting  an  open  house,  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Walgren  and  me,  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  from  1-6  p.m.  in  2318  Ray- 
bum. 

Popularly  known  as  the  "Talking 
Optacon,"  this  machine  has  opened  up 
previously  unexplored  areas  for  the 
blind  and  visually  impaired.  It  prom- 
ises to  expand  their  horizons  by  ena- 
bling them  to  independently  explore 
the  written  world  around  them. 

Take  but  a  moment  to  imagine  your 
lives  without  the  written  word— no 
newspapers,  no  magazines,  no  letters, 
no  piles  of  memos— that  would  be  nice. 
No  ability  to  read  instructions  or 
warning  labels.  You  could  not  even 
read  the  menu  in  a  restaurant  or  this 
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insertion  into  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  written  word  has  in  our 
society  become  a  prime  information 
source  and  now  the  blind,  with  the  aid 
of  this  technology,  has  the  capacity  to 
plug  into  that  information  resource. 

The  following  release  more  fully  ex- 
plains exactly  what  you  will  be  seeing. 
I  urge  you  to  take  just  a  moment  from 
your  busy  schedule  to  discover  this 
machine  on  your  own  because,  as  you 
know,  every  one  of  you  have  constitu- 
ents who  could  benefit  from  its  re- 
markable capabilities: 
The  American  Council  of  the  Blind  Hosts 
Congressional     Reception     to     Demon- 
strate "Talking"  Reading  Machine  for 
THE  Blind 

The  American  Council  of  the  Blind,  the 
largest  national  membership  organization  of 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  in  the 
United  States  and  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Science.  Research,  and  Technology  will 
host  a  reception  for  Members  of  Congress, 
their  staff,  and  other  Government  officials 
to  demonstrate  the  voice  output  reading 
system  for  the  blind,  also  known  as  the 
"Talking  Optacon."  The  American  Council 
of  the  Blind  is  the  only  consumer  organiza- 
tion participating  in  a  year-long  evaluation 
of  this  device  which  can  read  the  printed 
word  and  convert  it  into  intelligible,  syn- 
thetic speech.  This  field  testing  and  evalua- 
tion represent  a  critical  stage  in  the  design 
and  development  of  this  revolutionary  ma- 
chine. All  design  feedback  and  appropriate 
comments  are  then  systematically  reported 
to  the  development  team  at  Telesensory 
Systems,  Inc.  in  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  The  VORS 
is  thought  to  be  the  most  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic device  ever  developed  for  consumer 
use  in  the  blindness  field. 

The  reception  and  demonstration  will  be 
held  from  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Monday.  Octo- 
ber 19,  1981,  in  room  2318  Raybum  House 
Office  Building.* 


WANTED.  THK  RAPPROCHEMENT 
OF  BUSINESS  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT 

HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
issue  of  the  local  magazine  Illinois 
Issues  ran  an  article  entitled, "Wanted: 
The  Rapprochement  of  Business  and 
Government,"  written  by  Michael 
Howlett  and  Willian  Perkins.  I  believe 
that  the  tone  of  that  article  and  the 
message  it  seeks  to  impart  is  a  notable 
one.  The  authors  represent  a  voice  of 
moderation  in  these  times  when  we 
are  undergoing  a  radical  reorientation 
in  how  we  view  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Government  toward  the 
public  in  general  and  vis-a-vis  the  busi- 
ness community  in  particular.  We 
have  embarked  upon  an  era  of  massive 
decreases  in  Federal  regulation  of 
business,  of  getting  the  Government 
off  the  backs  of  the  people.  As  with  all 
periods  of  extreme  change,  we  must 
guard  against  trying  to  cure  the  evils 
of  excess  in  one  direction  by  veering  to 
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an  equally  extreme  degree  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  As  a  former  member 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee,  I 
know  only  too  well  the  problems  that 
have  plagued  the  business  community 
as  a  result  of  overregulation  and  have 
been  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  unnecessary  and  burden- 
some regulations.  It  is  in  this  context 
and  for  this  reason  that  I  respectfully 
request  that  the  full  text  of  the  above 
mentioned  article  be  included  as  part 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Wanted:  The  Rafprochment  of  Business 

AND  Government 

(By  Michael  J.  Howlett  and  WiUiam  H. 

Perkins) 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  he  listed  several 
reasons  why  King  George  III  was  unfit  to 
be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people.  In  the  middle 
of  the  list  was  this  one:  "He  has  erected  a 
multitude  of  New  Offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  Officers  to  harass  our  people,  and 
eat  out  their  substance."  Jefferson's  com- 
plaint seems  ready-made  for  businesses  that 
face  an  ocean  of  federal  and  state  regula- 
tions today. 

Regulation  of  business  has  been  with  us 
for  awhile.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
was  set  up  In  1824,  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office  In  1836,  and  in  1887,  when  the 
railroads  seemed  to  be  taking  over  the  coun- 
try, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  set  up  to  regulate  them.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  was  organized  to  bring  the 
banks  under  some  kind  of  control  and  stop 
currency  abuses.  To  break  up  the  trusts,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  created. 

In  New  Deal  times,  business  actually  wel- 
comed many  of  the  new  agencies  that 
sprang  up.  Since  that  time,  the  alphabet  has 
done  double  duty  keeping  track  of  regula- 
tory Institutions  like  the  FCC,  FDIC,  SEC, 
FDA,  EPA,  OSHA.  and  In  1964.  the  EEOC. 
the  Equal  Employment  Oppwrtunity  Com- 
mission which  ushered  in  the  concept  of  the 
regulation  of  social  pKjlicy.  Of  the  55  major 
agencies  listed  by  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  American  Business  (Washington  Univer- 
sity), 20  were  bom  in  the  1970s. 

Even  though  we  are  used  to  hearing  astro- 
nomical dollar  figures  quoted  nowadays,  the 
amount  of  those  dollars  required  to  feed  the 
regulatory  system  is  staggering.  Murray  L. 
Weidenbaum,  the  chairman  of  President 
Reagan's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  es- 
timated the  cost  of  government  regulation 
in  the  Reader's  Digest  article  of  June  1979. 
He  projected  the  cost  at  $96  billion.  That  is 
$450  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  It  cost  $4.5  billion  to  support 
55  federal  regulatory  agencies  and  their 
80,000  employees.  The  other  $91.5  billion  Is 
what  it  cost  private  business  to  comply  with 
their  rules.  Who  pays  the  cost?  The  same 
people  who  pay  the  taxes. 

The  dollar  cost  is  not  the  only  expense  or 
massive  dimension  of  government  regula- 
tion. One  of  the  heaviest  loads  laid  upon 
business  by  regulators  is  the  paperwork. 
Richard  D.  Wood,  chairman  of  Eli  Lilly  & 
Co..  said  his  drug  firms  use  more  manpower 
filling  out  government  reports  than  on  re- 
search on  cancer  and  heart  disease  com- 
bined. 

The  sheer  production  of  pages  produced 
by  the  Federal  Register  is  impressive.  In 
1980,  that  agency  printed  87,012  pages  of 
new  regulations,  an  all-time  high  notwith- 
standing the  stance  of  the  Carter  national 
administration  for  deregulation.  In  Febru- 
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ary.  during  the  first  fjill  month  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter produced  242  pages  a  day.  down  from 
507  a  day  In  January.  New  or  proposed  rules 
went  down  from  5,946  to  1.320. 

A  typical  family  Bible  has  about  1.500 
pages.  It  would  take  a  stack  of  58  Bibles  to 
equal  the  content  of  the  1980  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  pressure 
for  new  regulatory  agencies,  so  effective  In 
the  1970s,  is  easing  off  as  the  1980s  begin 
and  business  Is  learning  how  to  deal  with 
government. 

It  is  about  time  because  regulation  is  here 
to  stay,  and  business  is  well  advised  to  learn 
all  it  can  about  how  to  work  with  it. 

The  first  step  in  learning  is  to  find  out 
who  is  making  the  rules  and  who  is  enforc- 
ing them.  Finding  the  right  person  In  the 
bureaucracy  can  be  difficult.  Bureaucrats  do 
not  run  for  office,  are  not  responsible  to  the 
voters  and  are  often  unknown.  They  are 
protected  by  Civil  Service  and  the  executive; 
legislative  and  judicial  branches  have  little 
control  over  them.  The  best  way  to  find  the 
right  person  to  complain  to  is  through  the 
legislative  branch  of  government  since  a 
regulatory  agency  at  any  level  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  a  legislative  Ixxly.  Be  it  Congress, 
the  General  Assembly,  the  City  Council  or 
some  local  board,  the  legislative  body  votes 
the  funds  which  keep  the  regulatory  agency 
alive. 

A  survey  of  ours  showed,  however,  that 
average  citizens  are  none  too  certain  of 
their  legislators.  Of  those  surveyed,  36  per- 
cent knew  who  their  U.S.  Senators  were  and 
43  percent  knew  their  congressman. 

Because  they  must  live  with  government 
regulation,  businessmen  usually  understand 
politics  better  and  know  more  officeholders 
than  the  average  citizen. 

Most  businessmen  can't  spare  the  time  for 
dealing  with  regulators  or  legislators  and 
for  them  the  advice  and  experience  of  a  lob- 
byist or  a  professional  governmental  rela- 
tions consultant  can  be  useful.  Such  profes- 
sionals can  be  useful  In  federal,  state  or 
local  governmental  relations:  professionals 
know  who  the  congressional  and  legislative 
leaders  are  who  will  make  decisions  concern- 
ing the  businesses  they  represent. 

Illinois  is  fortunate  in  its  congressional 
delegation.  Several  members,  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  are  ranking  members 
of  important  committees  in  the  Congress. 

Congressman  Dan  Rostenkowski  (D.,  Chi- 
cago) is  the  newly  elected  chairman  of  the 
all-important  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, which  writes  tax  and  Social  Security 
legislation.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly.  We  have  two  additional  members 
of  the  Illinois  congressional  delegation  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  represent- 
ing both  political  parties. 

Robert  Michel  (R..  Peoria)  is  the  recently 
elected  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Congressman  Melvln  Price 
(D.,  East  St.  Louis)  is  chairman  of  the  im- 
portant Armed  Services  Committee.  Rep. 
Frank  Annunzio  (D.,  Chicago)  is  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. Rep.  Robert  McClory  (R..  Wauke- 
gan)  is  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  with  Rep.  Tom  Railsback 
(R.,  Rock  Island)  and  Rep.  Henry  J.  Hyde 
(R..  Oak  Park)  also  members.  Congressman 
John  Erlenbom  (R.,  Wheaton)  is  the  No.  2 
Republican  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R.,  Chi- 
cago) is  now  chairman  of  the  prestigious 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
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members  of  the  Illinois  delega- 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
in   the   Illinois   legislature.   Sen. 
also  served  in  both  the  inl- 
and Senate  before  being  elected 
States  Senate  last  November, 
businessmen  nor  their  representa- 
(Jford  a  purely  partisan  approach 
relations.  Lobbyists  and  gov- 
relations  consultants  belong  to 
barties  and  have  political  convic- 
jthey  do  not  wear  party  buttons  on 
lapels.  They  advise  elected  offi- 
of  their  party. 

performs  sji  essential  service 

smd   the   legislature.   Both   of 

}s  are  busy,  and  the  information 

by  way  of  the  lobbyist  saves  time 

The  worUoad  of  the  Illinois  leg- 

the  U.S.  Congress  indicates  the 

a   go-l)€tween   between   business 

the  legislative  bodies.  During  the 

a  total  of  12,556  bills  were  in- 

Df  these.  642  were  passed  and  613 

During  the  same  time,  the  81st 

Assembly  introduced  5,686 

1,666  were  passed. 

must  be  alerted  to  the  dan- 
in  much  of  the  legislation  pro- 
must  work  through  their  lobby- 
to  change  such  laws  and 
as  are  unacceptable. 

and  proliferating  regula- 
he  price  we  pay  for  a  high  living 
ind  a  high  degree  of  civilization, 
away  with  regulation.  We  don't 
to.  We  want  to  keep  it  in  bounds 
it  work  to  the  l>est  advantage  of 
Aeople. 

I  he  last  192  years,  government  has 

to  meet  us  everwhere  we  turn. 

a  multitude  of  New  Offices  "  and 

of    regulations    to    "harass    our 

eat  out  their  substance."  Gov- 

I  ouches  every  facet  of  our  corpo- 

and  therefore  a  close  working  re- 

between  the  two  is  crucial.* 


COURT  COMPETITION  A 
SUCCESS 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  October  15,  1981 
PUNCAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
1981,  I  had  the  honor  and 
of  serving  as  a  judge  in  the 
Uailey  Moot  Court  Competi- 
alongside  Mr.  Bailey  and 
s  own  Ballard  F.  Smith,  Jr. 
Holhouser    directed    the 
Rivera  assisted  her.  Bev- 
,  Antoinette  Barrett  and  Nancy 
assisted  as  courtroom  aides, 
from  three  southern  Cali- 
schools  participated.  Their 
jvas    Prof.    Robert    Mautino. 
Iprst  among  the  oral  advocacy 
the    team    from    Chula 
Southwestern  School  of  Law; 
members  were  Nancy  Dunaetz, 
Giinn,  and  Shinaan  Krakowsky. 
^ond  in  the  competition  was 
from  Western  State  Universi- 
of    Law— my    own    alma 
AAlestem  State's  team  members 
Bauman   and   Jude   Basile; 
was  later  cited  as  best  oral 
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advocate.  Placing  third  in  the  competi- 
tion was  the  team  from  the  University 
of  West  Los  Angeles,  whose  members 
were  Gilbert  Geilim,  Anna  Gustafa- 
son,  and  Martin  Stanley. 

This  was  the  first  annual  F.  Lee 
Bailey  Competition,  due  to  the  tireless 
efforts  of  Sally  Holshouser  and  her  as- 
sistants. Plans  are  being  made  to 
expand  the  competition  on  the  nation- 
al level.* 


WOODWARD  HIGH  SCHOOL 
150TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  -THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  inform  the  House  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  a  great  institu- 
tion in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Woodward 
High  School  opened  its  doors  to  stu- 
dents on  October  24,  1831.  It  is  the 
oldest  existing  public  high  school  in 
the  United  States. 

In  1826,  William  and  Abigail  Cutter 
Woodward  donated  seven  acres  of  land 
into  a  trust.  This  original  transfer  was 
made  so  that  the  rent  and  profits  ob- 
tained from  the  lands  and  buildings 
could  be  used  for  the  better  education 
of  the  poor  children  of  Cincinnati.  On 
January  24,  1827,  the  Ohio  Legislature 
incorporated  the  Woodward  Free 
Grammar  School.  However,  before  the 
school  could  be  built,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  greatest  need  was  for  a 
secondary  school.  In  January  1831,  the 
Ohio  State  Legislature  approved  the 
transfer  of  property  and  funds  from 
the  Free  Grammar  School  to  the 
Woodward  High  School  of  Cincinnati. 
Mr.  Woodward  then  donated  addition- 
al land  on  which  to  build  the  high 
school. 

On  October  24,  1831,  Woodward 
High  School  opened  its  doors  to  42 
male  students.  There  were  three 
teachers  who  taught  Mathematics, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  all  branches 
of  the  English  language.  Morality  and 
correctness  of  manners  were  empha- 
sized but  no  doctrine  of  any  particular 
religious  sect  was  to  be  taught  in  said 
institution. 

In  1855  a  larger  building  was  built  to 
the  south  and  west  of  the  original  four 
room  brick  structure  and  young  ladies 
were  admitted  as  students  for  the  first 
time.  In  1910  the  old  structures  were 
demolished  and  a  larger  school  was 
built  on  the  site. 

In  1953  the  name  Woodward  High 
School  was  transferred  to  the  new  and 
larger  high  school  the  Cincinnati 
School  Board  was  constructing  at 
Reading  and  Seymour  Avenues.  All 
memorabilia  from  Woodward  along 
with  the  monument  of  Mr.  Woodward 
was  transferred  to  the  new  school. 
The  old  building  was  renamed  Abigail 
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Cutter  Junior  High  School  in  honor  of 
William  Woodward's  wife. 

Woodward  High  School  now  has  a 
student  body  of  thousands.  It  stands 
strong  to  give  honor  to  a  great  man, 
William  Woodward,  who  had  the 
vision  and  the  generosity  to  provide 
for  the  educational  needs  of  the  poor 
children  of  Cincinnati— and  to  make 
them  useful  members  of  society.* 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 


HON.  CLEVE  BENEDICT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  BENEDICT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  third  in  a  series  of  remarks  on  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  I  would  like  to  focus  on 
the  high  degree  of  inflexibility  and 
the  maze  of  requirements  which  make 
the  act  unworkable  and  incompatible 
with  our  national  concerns.  Changes 
encouraging  industrial  growth  and 
cleaner  air  at  the  same  time  are  neces- 
sary and  possible.  The  fact  that  in 
many  cases  Clean  Air  Act  regulations 
are  preventing  both  is  certainly  justifi- 
cation for  amending  the  present  law. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  presently  requires 
that  States,  subject  to  review  and  ap- 
proval by  EPA,  determine  whether  in- 
dividual areas  of  the  Nation  are  attain- 
ing the  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards  for  each  of  the  seven  pollut- 
ants for  which  such  standards  have 
been  adopted.  Areas  are  designated  as 
attainment  or  nonattainment  for  each 
pollutant  depending  on  whether  the 
air  quality  standards  are  being  met  or 
exceeded.  Any  one  area  of  the  country 
is  therefore  subject  to  seven  classifica- 
tions and  may  consequently  be  re- 
quired to  meet  attainment  pollution 
control  standards  for  some  pollutants 
and  nonattainment  standards  for 
others.  In  addition,  those  areas  desig- 
nated as  attainment  must  meet  fur- 
ther pollution  control  standards  for 
total  suspended  particulates  and 
sulfur  oxides  based  on  a  separate  des- 
ignation of  classes  I,  II,  and  III  areas. 

The  identification  of  attainment  and 
nonattainment  areas  must  continue  as 
the  framework  for  our  clean  air  ef- 
forts. Changes  are  appropriate,  howev- 
er, to  the  prevention  of  significant  de- 
terioration (PSD)  requirements  in  at- 
tainment areas. 

The  increment  restrictions  for  addi- 
tional pollution  allowed  in  class  II  and 
class  III  areas  may  safely  be  eliminat- 
ed. These  are  tertiary  restrictions  not 
related  to  public  health  and  general 
welfare  or  to  visibility  considerations. 
Only  in  class  I  areas,  which  include 
large  national  parks  and  wilderness 
areas,  where  visibility  is  a  vital  con- 
cern is  there  a  need  for  the  system  of 
increments.  There  is  a  legitimate  need 
for  the  law  to  continue  to  focus  on  the 
protection    of    parks    and    wilderness 
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areas  of  significant  size.  In  other 
areas.  States  desiring  to  enact  stricter 
standards  will  maintain  the  ability  to 
do  so  to  meet  regional  pollution  prob- 
lems. 

Elimination  of  class  II  and  class  III 
restrictions  will  also  eliminate  the  pre- 
construction  review  presently  required 
in  these  areas.  These  reviews  create 
problems  for  industrial  planning,  in- 
crease engineering  and  construction 
costs,  and  delay  new  construction  and 
plant  expansion.  Determination  of 
whether  a  new  or  modified  major 
source  is  subject  to  PSD  preconstrvic- 
tion  review  is  presently  complex,  and 
the  act  contains  serious  ambiquities 
such  as  imprecise  definitions  of 
"major  stationary  sources"  and  "major 
modifications."  Consequently,  .  the 
review  process  results  in  major  con- 
struction delays. 

Such  reviews  are  not  necessary  since 
all  major  new  or  modified  sources 
must  meet  new  source  performance 
standards  (NSPS).  These  are  estab- 
lished by  EPA  for  certain  source  cate- 
gories and  reflect  the  best  technologi- 
cal system  of  continuous  emissions  re- 
duction that  has  been  adequately  dem- 
onstrated, considering  cost  and  other 
environmental  impacts.  The  objective 
of  NSPS  is  to  minimize  emissions  from 
new  sources  in  order  to  assist  in  at- 
taining and  maintaining  primary  and 
secondary  ambient  standards. 

Application  of  NSPS  to  all  new 
sources  should  continue  and  does  not 
need  supplementation  by  additional 
controls  to  meet  a  tertiary  set  of 
standards.  Ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards will  be  met  and  emissions  will  be 
lower  than  the  ambient  standards  due 
to  the  application  of  the  best  demon- 
strated technology.  Furthermore, 
NSPS  will  insure  congressional  intent 
that  new  facilities  will  not  be  required 
to  add  control  equipment  in  the  future 
and,  most  importantly,  to  provide,  na- 
tionwide uniformity  in  regulations.  It 
will  also  insure  congressional  intent 
that  air  quality  requirements  must  not 
affect  the  location  of  new  factories  or 
encourage  development  of  areas  which 
presently  enjoy  ambient  air  quality. 

Careful  study  of  the  widely  support- 
ed recommendations  for  change  re- 
veals that  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  are  necessary,  valid,  and  long 
overdue.  The  changes  outlined  here 
will  encourage  the  trend  toward  clean- 
er air  and  will  do  much  to  bring  about 
the  structural  stability  and  flexibility 
industry  needs  to  be  productive  and 
competitive.  They  make  sense  for  the 
economy,  for  the  consumer,  and  for 
the  environment.  As  I  have  stated 
before,  there  is  no  longer  any  justifica- 
tion for  hampering  industrial  growth 
and  expansion  in  this  country  under 
the  banner  of  clean  air.  With  sound 
judgment,  both  are  possible.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  GORDON  F. 
MANCOUR 
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HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15.  1981 

•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  October  23.  1981,  the  city  of 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich.,  will  be  honoring 
its  former  city  manager.  Gordon  F. 
ManCour.  The  recognition  will  include 
a  retirement  party  and  the  naming  of 
a  new  fire  station  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  ManCour  is  one  of  those  special 
people  who  does  not  come  along  very 
often  who  dedicates  their  life  to  serv- 
ing their  community.  His  service  dates 
back  almost  44  years  to  1937  when  he 
was  a  familiar  voluntary  helper 
around  the  municipal  building.  He  was 
elected  to  serve  on  the  city  council  for 
Grand  Blanc  on  April  7.  1943.  and 
while  on  the  council  he  worked  as  a 
helper  in  the  public  works  depart- 
ment. On  April  29.  1946.  Mr.  ManCour 
signed  a  contract  with  the  city  which 
read  in  part  as  follows: 

Maintain  the  upkeep  of  the  sidewalks, 
streets,  water  department  and  other  work 
pertaining  to  the  city,  as  well  as  police  work 
insofar  as  one  person  is  capable,  working  8 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  and 
from  8  a.m.  to  12  noon  on  Saturday,  and 
whatever  hours  would  be  necessary  in  case 
of  emergency. 

His  starting  salary  was  $3,000  a  year. 

During  Mr.  ManCour's  tenure,  he 
saw  the  city  grow  from  a  population  in 
1943  of  1,010  people  with  a  budget  of 
$8,500  and  an  equalized  valuation  of 
$850,000  with  one  full-time  employee, 
to  a  bustling  suburban  community  in 
1981.  It  now  has  a  population  of  6,862, 
a  budget  that  totals  $1,215,500  with  an 
equalized  valuation  of  $78  million  suid 
25  full-time  employees. 

Some  of  the  projects  that  were  un- 
dertaken during  those  years  under  his 
direction  include  the  following:  First, 
construction  of  13  V4  miles  of  new  hard- 
surfaced  curb  and  gutter  streets; 
second,  annexation  of  1,800  acres  of 
additional  land  to  the  city;  third,  con- 
struction of  two  new  public  works 
buildings;  fourth,  construction  of  a 
new  fire  station;  fifth,  purchase  of  a 
building  for  municipal  offices;  and 
sixth,  construction  of  six  additional 
wells  and  a  new  water  tower. 

In  honoring  Gordon  ManCour  on 
October  23,  the  citizens  of  Grand 
Blanc  will  be  expressing  their  true  ap- 
preciation for  the  many  years  of  serv- 
ice that  he  has  provided  to  his  commu- 
nity. His  dedication  and  abilities  are 
qualities  that  should  be  emulated  by 
all  who  are  in  public  service.* 


WELCOME  TO  OUR  NEWLY 
NATURALIZED  AMERICANS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  123 
Rockland  County  residents  of  New 
York's  26th  Congressional  District 
who  have  recently  chosen  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  all 
of  the  privileges,  freedoms,  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  American  citizen- 
ship entails. 

Our  Hudson  Valley  region  in  New 
York  State  is  proud  of  its  newest  citi- 
zens, and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  welcoming  the  following  newly  nat- 
uralized Americans  and  extending  to 
them  our  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and 
prosperous  life  in  their  new  homeland: 

Nathan  Uryah  Adler.  Yash  Pal  Aggarwal, 
Maria  Gloria  Aguirre.  Marlene  Fernandez 
Alexis,  Alii  Alili,  Kahkashan  Ansari.  Sheela 
Rajkumar  Baja.  Govindan  Rajarathnam  Ba- 
lasubramani,  Jayashree  Bhattacharyya. 
Pinchas  Brach.  Rafael  Augusto  Bueno, 
Ralph  Emilio  Cabrera,  Angelina  Candela, 
Francisca  Javiela  Candelario,  Naftali  Cha- 
cham,  Cicily  Kizhakekattil  Chacko,  Anne 
Luce  Rita  Charles,  Closetta  Jean  Charles. 
Tapan  Kumar  Chatterjee.  Nilda  Altagracia 
Chavez.  Jose  Antonio  Abad  Chavez,  and 
Williams  Lorver  Chavez. 

Astacia  Antonia  Cruz,  Pauline  Aleita 
Cummins,  Roger  Desamour,  Marie  Ange  De- 
samour,  Madhubala  Manekchand  Dodhia, 
Drago  Dolenzal,  Maria  Salome  Dominguez. 
Sophie  Ellen  DonateUi,  Jaime  Duenas. 
Nieves  Catungal  Espejo,  Pedro  Galslm  Es- 
trada, Raymond  Charles  Faussone.  Jeanne 
Faussone,  Louis  Hermann  Fede.  Anna 
Teresa  Fertile,  Jeanne  Fetus,  John  Robeson 
Figaro,  Petrine  Fishman,  Courtney  Leo 
Rhynie  Forrest,  and  Yuda  Freiman. 

Guy  Mollet  FYemont,  Marilyn  Joyce 
Gayle,  Mahendra  Prakash  Gupta.  Sushila 
Gupta,  Fern  Kyungjai  Han.  Steven  Ankoo 
Han,  Joan  Marie  Harris,  Simon  Sroo-Rann 
Hu,  Punnavila  Kochummen  Jacob,  Gulshan 
Lai  Jaggi,  Carmen  Meranda  Jean-Louis,  Lea 
Kaplan,  Patricia  Marilyn  Keenan.  Dina  Kis, 
Ettel  Kivelevich.  Kalyani  Konduru,  Vimala 
Konduru,  Frantz  Lafleur,  Jose  Escuro  Lagri- 
mas,  and  Jean  Schiler  Lamarre. 

Irene  Laureano,  Judith  Lefkowitz,  Judith 
Lee  Lin,  Shang  Ping  Lin,  Yadira  Yolanda 
Liranzo,  Paul  Alcinor  Louis,  Zvi  Margalit, 
Lucia  Martinez,  Franco  Martinez,  Juan 
Antonio  Martinez,  Irene  Victoria  Martinez. 
Andrew  Howard  Dale  McArthur.  Henry 
Claude  Menard.  Judith  Miranda,  Ignacio 
Francisco  Molina,  Estela  Ynes  Munoz, 
Marco  Hector  Munoz.  William  Martin 
Murphy,  and  Benigno  Dagno  Navarro. 

Marie  Therese  Innocent  Nazaire.  Mary 
Therese  Nguyen,  Eddie  Ninstant,  Saraswati- 
bem  Patel-Shrivastava,  Jean  Claude  Paul, 
Lindia  Mercedes  Pena.  Ana  Cecilia  Perez, 
Ghislaine  Pierre,  Andre  Pierre,  Eugenie 
Prevot,  Catulle  Patrick  Princivil,  Janey 
Renggli,  Josef  Franz  Renggli,  Dulce  Maria 
Reyes,  Pedro  Maria  Rodriquez,  Joycelyn 
Rogers,  Micheline  Romain,  Claude  Marie 
Pierre  Romain,  Joseph  Rosarma  Ruf fin.  and 
Voida  Sybil  Samuel. 
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Mikou  Sexton,  Sydney  Marcus 

Jas<Jinth   Cynthia  Smallwood.  Sung 

Kyu  Sock  Sohn.  Alexander  Ste- 

Jr..     Mihail     Trlantafillou. 

Mercedes    Vargas.    Amelia    Cuano 

A4namma  Varghese.  Rufino  Vega, 

Ttandiama  Victoria,  Vaishali  Vln- 

Mechthild  Elisabeth  Wagner. 

W|agschal.    Enrigue    Loniel    West. 

William    Yan.    Lois    Claudia 

Peter  Zubrltski.  Dalia  Zucker- 

jiuana  SamoLski  de  Zusman.* 
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FOOD  DAY  AND  GLOBAL 
HXJNGER 


JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 


rsday,  October  15,  1981 
TTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
October    16.    has   been   pro- 
World  Pood  Day  in  an  effort 
the  attention  of  our  fellow 
to  the  scourge  of  worldwide 
malnutrition.  As  citizens 
most    prosperous    Nation    on 
Americans  must  realize  the 
our  friends  in  the  leso  devel- 
coijntries— a   plight   that   exists 
of  their  unwillingness  to 
but    because    they 
the   resources   which   are 
for  development, 
where  we  in  the  Congress  can 
difference.  As  chairman  of  the 
on  International  Devel- 
[nstitutions    and    Finance,    I 
maintained  that  our  nation- 
interests,  as  well  as  our  hu- 
goals.  are  best  served  by 
participation    in    the 
aga|nst  global  hunger.  The  Food 
program   administered   by 
for  International  Develop- 
been  one  of  our  weapons  in 
The  World  Bank  and  the 
mijltilateral  development  banks 
made  a  major  contribution 
^ffort  through  their  work  fi- 
projects  which  help  expand 
production  in  the  develop- 
ries.  The  multilateral  agen- 
over  $4.8  billion  for  agricul- 
dei'elopment    projects    in    the 
poorest   nations— almost   one- 
r  tota  lending— in  1980.  This 
way  toward  expanding  ag- 
output    and   making   them 
sufficient   in   food   produc- 
Whfe.t  better  way  to  strengthen 
and  allies  in  the  develop- 
than  to  help  them  to  help 
In  the  United  States,  we 
to  tighten  our  belts  in 
4eal  with  our  current  econom- 
Let  us  not  forget  that 
our  neighbors   around   the 
been  doing  this  all  their 


of  these  development  aid 

is  rather  small.  Their  impor- 

tielping  poor  people  increase 

to  feed  themselves  is 

I  hope  that  World  Food 
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Day  helps  us  all  to  remember  the  need 
to  continue  this  effort  to  eradicate 
world  hunger.* 
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XAVIER  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CINCINNATI 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 
•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
proud  alumnus  of  Xavier  University  of 
Cincinnati,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Jesuits  and  all  others 
who  have  contributed  to  its  grand  150- 
year  history. 

Cincinnati  appreciates  Xavier,  and 
this  week  will  be  extolling  the  merits 
of  that  fine  institution  during  a  week 
of  celebrating  its  sesquicentennial. 

The  Atheneum  opened  in  1831  when 
Cincinnati  was  flourishing  as  one  of 
the  great  cities  of  America,  and  the 
only  one  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  The 
Society  of  Jesus  assumed  control  in 
1840,  renaming  the  school  St.  Xavier 
College. 

Xavier  has  persevered  and  prospered 
under  the  skilled  direction  of  the  Jesu- 
its, who  combined  erudition  with  de- 
termination and  marketing  skills  to 
provide  an  unbroken  string  of  150  suc- 
cessful years  of  service  to  church,  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation. 

Expansion  occurred  rapidly  after 
each  World  War,  as  testament  to  the 
fact  of  Xavier's  willingness  to  contrib- 
ute during  critical  periods  of  the  Na- 
tion's history. 

Many  Xavier  alumni,  and  friends  of 
Xavier,  will  be  gathering  this  week  to 
proclaim  the  mission  of  developing 
mind  and  character  and  for  the  up- 
building of  moral  life,  civil,  and  reli- 
gious. 

Today  Xavier  continues  to  broaden 
its  vistas,  growing  in  members  and  ma- 
terials, but  especially  in  its  vision  for 
true  education  of  Americans. 

Cincinnati  Jesuits  have  also  devel- 
oped St.  Xavier  High  School,  now  on 
North  Bend  Road  in  Cincinnati,  as 
well  as  the  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate schools  on  the  Victory  Parkway 
campus,  as  invaluable  educational  re- 
sources. 

I  am  also  submitting  a  history  of  St. 
Xavier  High  School  submitted  by  a 
recent  graduate,  Mark  Stall. 

History  or  St.  Xavier  High  School 
(By  Mark  Stall) 

I  come  today  to  speak  to  you  of  St.  Xavier 
High  School  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio  which  will 
celebrate  its  150th  anniversary,  October  17, 
1981.  St.  Xavier  High  School  is  the  succes- 
sor to  the  "Atheneum".  a  literary  institute, 
dedicated  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio  on  October  17. 
1831  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier.  at  a  site  on  Sycamore  Street  where 
it  remained  for  129  years.  For  nine  years  the 
school  operated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
new  diocese  of  Cincinnati  as  a  "standard  col- 
lege with  the  high  school  classes  preparato- 
ry to  it." 


At  the  Invitation  of  Bishop  John  B.  Pur- 
cell,  the  Society  of  Jesus  assumed  control  of 
the  school  on  November  3.  1840.  The  school 
was  renamed  St.  Xavier  College  and  two 
years  later,  in  1842.  the  Ohio  General  As- 
sembly granted  the  school  its  first  charter. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  three  new  major 
buildings— the  Hill  Building  (1867).  the 
Moeller  Building  (1885).  and  the  Poland 
Building  (1891)  were  constructed  at  the  Syc- 
amore Street  site  adjacent  to  St.  Xavier 
Church.  After  the  turn  of  the  century,  in 
1912,  branch  campus  was  opened  In  Avon- 
dale  on  what  Is  now  the  campus  of  Xavier 
University.  In  1919.  the  high  school  and  col- 
lege were  formally  separated  with  the  high 
school  remaining  on  Sycamore  Street  and 
the  college  remaining  in  Avondale. 

The  high  school  enrollment  continued  to 
grow  and,  in  1950.  it  became  evident  that 
the  school  was  inadequate.  In  April.  1955, 
the  high  school  purchased  61  acres  in  subur- 
ban Cincinnati  and.  in  September.  1960.  St. 
Xavier  High  School  opened  at  Its  new  ad- 
dress. 

St.  Xavier  is  oriented  toward  students  of 
above  average  academic  ability  and  motiva- 
tion. Admission  is  on  the  basis  of  a  competi- 
tive test.  St.  Xavier  provides  a  Christian  en- 
vironment that  affords  opportunities  for 
growth  In  spirit,  mind  and  body.  The  school 
functions  to  complement  the  home,  church 
and  state  in  aiding  each  student  to  use  his 
God  given  talents  with  proper  resi>onslbility 
toward  God.  society  and  himself. 

The  school  motto  is  "Men  For  Others." 
Nearly  one-third  the  students  are  Involved 
in  community  service  projects  such  as 
Junior  Big  Brothers,  tutoring  Inner-ctty 
children  working  with  the  aged  and  mental- 
ly retarded  and  manning  an  annual  canned 
food  drive  to  benefit  the  city's  poor  and 
aged  and  two  areas  In  Appalachia. 

The  S.A.T.  scores  of  St.  Xavier  students 
average  1100  as  opposed  to  the  national  av- 
erage of  890.  This  year,  29  St.  Xavier  stu- 
dents were  National  Merit  Semlfinallsts. 
Prom  1970  to  1981,  St.  Xavier  ranked  first 
in  the  nation  for  11 -boys  schools  and  Catho- 
lic schools  in  terms  of  the  total  number  of 
National  Merit  semifinalists.  In  addition  to 
its  strong  academic  program,  St.  Xavier 
offers  a  wide  range  of  extracurricular  activi- 
ties and  has  interscholastic  level  teams  in 
eleven  different  sports. 

Thus  the  St.  Xavier  High  School  of  today 
is  both  old  and  new.  It  looks  back  on  a  long 
and  colorful  history  yet  it  remains  alert  to 
the  fastchanglng  world  of  the  present  and 
faces  the  challenge  of  the  future  with  confi- 
dence that  it  will  continue  the  tradition  of 
excellence  and  hopefully  give  Cincinnati  an- 
other 150  years  of  service  through  educa- 
tion.* 
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HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  an  institu- 
tion—Harold's—in the  Houston 
Heights,  a  melting  pot  of  American 
culture.  Harold's  has  been  the  place 
for  over  30  years  "where  pros  buy 
their  clothes!" 


October  15,  1981 

Entertainers,  sports  figures,  the  rich 
and  the  famous,  the  poor  and  the  infa- 
mous all  shop  at  Harold's.  Milton  and 
Harold  Wiesenthal,  the  successful  en- 
trepreneurs, pride  themselves  on 
having  a  large  professional  sales  staff 
to  Insure  every  customer  feels  like 
someone  special.  Harold's  is  more  than 
just  "the  place"  to  buy  clothes,  it  also 
is  the  place  to  discuss  business,  poli- 
tics, the  Astros  or  even  who  will  be  the 
next  President. 

Harold's  represents  the  old  spirit  of 
the  Heights,  so  named  because  of  its 
altitude,  75  feet  above  sea  level  and  23 
feet  higher  than  downtown  Houston. 
Dedicated  to  the  revitalization  of  the 
inner  city  neighborhood,  Harold's  has 
refused  to  move  from  its  comer,  de- 
spite the  general  trend  for  businesses 
to  move  to  the  suburbs  in  search  of 
higher  profits.  The  longevity  and  the 
character  of  Harold's  has  led  to  its  be- 
coming a  virtual  institution  in  the 
Heights. 

As  Karen  Kane  said  in  the  Houston 
Chronicle, 

The  Heights  is  historic,  an  old  neighbor- 
hood, unlike  much  of  southwest  Houston 
which  seemed  to  spring  up  overnight.  For 
that  reason  alone  the  Heights  has  more  va- 
riety In  its  architecture  and  its  people.  It's  a 
neighborhood  with  a  cachet,  made  chic  by 
its  new  residents,  the  media,  architects,  art- 
ists, and  craftsmen. 

I  have  long  promoted  the  idea  of  the 
revitalization  of  Houston's  inner  city 
neighborhoods  by  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  public  and  private  sectors 
and  the  residents  themselves.  The 
Wiesenthals  are  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  the  private  sector  involvement 
in  the  revitalization  of  an  old  neigh- 
borhood. And  through  their  contribu- 
tions they  have  raised  my  hopes  for  all 
of  Houston's  inner  city  neighborhoods. 

As  a  tribute  to  Harold  and  Milton 
Wiesenthal,  and  in  recognition  of  all 
that  they  have  contributed  to  the  city 
of  Houston,  I  offer  for  the  Record  the 
following  article  by  Tom  Dotson,  re- 
printed from  the  Houston  Business 
Journal: 

Elecamce  in  the  Heights— Brothers  Sell 
Classy  Clothes 
(By  Tom  Dotson) 

The  store  sits  on  a  comer  In  a  typically 
time-worn  section  of  The  Heights.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  are  several  thrift  shops, 
an  unclaimed  freight  outlet,  a  fkmI  hall,  a 
shoe  repair  service  and  the  old,  shuttered 
Heights  Theater. 

In  a  word,  the  best  description  of  the  area 
is  probably  drab— dingy,  perhaps. 

With  one  exception. 

The  store  on  the  comer. 

You  walk  into  Harold's  at  350  W.  19th 
("where  the  pros  buy  their  clothes")  and 
before  the  door  has  cushioned-shut  behind 
you  an  impeccably-dressed  salesman  is 
ready. 

"Yes,  sir!"  he  says  (with  a  smile;  not  too 
much  smile,  though;  not  patronizing;  a 
smile  of  interest;  if  it's  feigned,  it's  still  ef- 
fective enough  that  it  works).  "Could  1  help 
you?" 

You  have  an  appointment  with  Mr. 
Harold  Wiesenthal.  you  tell  him  (the  sales- 
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man's  approach  makes  the  "mister"  seem 
necessary,  proper). 

The  salesman's  expression  chsmges.  but 
slightly.  He  now  resembles  the  nominating 
speaker  at  a  national  political  convention 
who's  about  to  bring  on  an  old  friend— but  a 
friend  who  could  possibly  end  up  as  his 
President. 

"Yes.  sir.  He's  right  over  there." 

Across  the  store  Harold  Wiesenthal  is 
chatting  with  somebody— customer,  friend, 
salesman,  another  employe,  who  knows— 
and  his  arms  are  crossed  on  his  chest  and 
he's  looking  at  everybody  except  the  guy 
he's  talking  to  (which  Harold  does  quite  a 
bit). 

The  guy  Harold's  talking  to  soon  is  out 
the  door  and  Harold  says  (while  gazing  over 
a  customer  looking  at  $32.50  silk  shirts): 
"Have  you  seen  our  ad  in  Playboy?" 

Harold  has  a  copy  of  the  December  Issue 
of  the  magazine  sitting  on  a  rack  of  coats. 
He  opens  to  a  two-page  spread  advertising 
his  apparel.  He  doesn't  have  to  thumb 
through  the  book  to  locate  the  ad;  he  has 
the  feel  of  where  It  is. 

How  much  does  that  ad  run? 

He  pauses.  Now  he's  looking  away  again. 
He  shrugs.  "Well,  anybody  could  find  out 
anyway.  It  costs  about  $2,000  a  month. 

"We  also  advertise  In  Esquire  and  Sport." 
Harold  says  unexcitedly.  Harold  doesn't 
appear  to  get  excited  very  easily,  about  any- 
thing. 

He  suggests  a  trip  across  the  street  (to  the 
store's  warehouse)  to  talk,  but  on  the  way  to 
the  front  door  something  changes  Harold's 
mind.  He  turns.  "We  can  talk  right  here. " 

Harold  begins  talking,  in  the  middle  of  the 
store,  amid  customers  looking  at  coats  and 
slacks  and  picking  out  ties  and  shirts. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  when  Harold  was 
21  and  his  brother  and  partner  in  the  store. 
Milton,  was  23.  the  brothers  opened  their 
store  at  346  W.  19th.  Their  father,  Emman- 
uel Wiesenthal.  now  83.  a  retired,  retail 
clothing  merchant  and  a  regular  around 
Harold's,  bought  the  land  for  the  store. 

"We  started  with  $300  and  my  Dad's 
credit,"  Harold  says.  "His  credit  was  the 
main  thing.  We  needed  the  $300  to  make 
change." 

(On  its  opening  day  in  1950.  the  store  took 
up  1.200  sq.  ft.  of  space.  Today  it's  about 
7.000,  and,  of  course,  in  the  same  location.) 

Asked  about  his  clientele,  Harold  says  al- 
though the  majority  of  his  customers  are 
Houstonians,  he  does  have  quite  a  few  "out- 
of-town"  regulars. 

Where  out-of-town? 

"Oh,  we  have  .  .  ."  but  then  he  sees  Garry 
Plotkln  (also  known  as  "Barracuda";  it's  on 
his  business  card)  walking  across  the  floor. 

Plotkln  is  a  salesman  and  takes  care  of  a 
lot  of  the  "out-of-town"  business. 

Harold  strolls  over  to  Plotkln  and  asks 
him  to  expound  on  the  "out-of-town"  trade. 
Then  Harold  turns  and  walks  away. 

"We've  got  customers  all  over  the  world." 
Plotkln  says.  "Regulars,  Saudi  Arabia. 
London.  The  Panama  Canal.  Venezuela.  A 
while  lot  of  Europeans.  Scotland,  Nigeria, 
Mexico." 

The  customer  In  Nigeria  buys  four  times  a 
year,  as  regular  as  clockwork,  Plotkln  says. 

Harold  walks  up  with  another  man— a  big 
man— trailing  behind. 

"I  want  you  to  meet  my  brother.  Milton." 
says  Harold,  not  talking  to  Plotkln.  but 
looking  at  Plotkin  as  he  says  it. 

Milton  extends  a  hand;  Harold  lumbers 
off  again. 

"We  don't  have  any  competition  here. " 
Milton  ventures.  He  means  Houston,  not 
The  HeighU. 
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He  didn't  mean  that  nobody  could  com- 
pete in  regard  to  classy  garb.  This  is  what 
he  meant:  "There  are  just  too  many  people 
in  Houston.  We  can't  dress  all  of  them.  We 
dress  our  share." 

Milton  says  that  Harold's  is  a  success  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  "The  color.  The  range  of 
sizes.  We  can  fit  anybody  from  a  36-short  to 
a  60-extra  long.  All  age  groups,  too.  We  have 
styles  for  people  from  age  16  on  up." 

Most  of  the  selling  is  left  to  the  salesmen, 
Milton  says,  but  the  brothers  occasionally 
wait  on  the  real  regulars;  the  people  who 
have  been  coming  In  for  15  or  20  years. 

Salesman  Plotkin  is  still  hanging  around, 
offering  a  fact  or  two  from  time  to  time. 

"We  have  26  employes  now."  Plotkin  says. 

MUton  looks  at  him.  "The  day  we  opened 
we  didn't  have  any." 

Plotkin  looks  askance.  "Not  even  a 
tailor?"  he  asks  Milton. 

"Hell,  no, "  Milton  says.  "We  sent  them  to 
the  cleaners." 

Plotkin  is  still  thinking  about  the  out-of- 
town  customers.  "Tell  about  that  guy  at  the 
Super  Bowl."  he  grins. 

(Milton  doesn't  brighten  much  at  the 
mention  of  the  story.  He  doesn't  dislike  the 
story.  He  Just  doesn't  appear  to  get  thrilled 
very  easily,  either.) 

"There  was  a  guy  down  in  Miami."  Milton 
begins,  almost  by  rote.  "He  called  one  day 
and  said  he  was  going  to  the  Super  Bowl  a 
couple  of  days  later  and  Just  didn't  have 
anything  to  wear.  He  said.  'You  know  what 
I  like.  Pick  me  out  something  and  get  it 
down  here.' " 

An  enthusiastic  Plotkin  breaks  in.  "So  we 
picked  him  out  a  jacket  and  slacks  and  tie.  a 
complete  outfit,  and  one  of  our  people  got 
on  a  Jet  and  flew  it  to  Miami." 

Did  he  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  plane  fare? 

Milton  doesn't  quite  remember.  He  wasn't 
too  concerned.  The  guy  was  a  regiilar  cus- 
tomer. 

"Did  he  pick  up  the  plane  fare?"  Milton 
asks  Plotkin. 

"Right!"  says  Plotkin. 

Harold  saunters  back  over.  "Come  here.  I 
want  you  to  meet  somebody." 

He  heads  toward  a  tiny  alcove  near  the 
rear  of  the  store. 

It's  the  shoe  department  and  measures  40 
sq.  ft.  The  space  is  leased  to  the  Nunn-Bush 
Shoe  Co. 

Dave  Mangnuson.  head  of  shoes,  is  loung- 
ing in  a  chair  in  his  small  department. 

Harold  makes  the  Introduction,  then  is 
gone. 

"This  shoe  department  does  more  busi- 
ness per  square  foot  than  any  other  in  the 
country,"  Mangnuson  claims. 

There's  no  proof  of  that  statement,  but 
Mangnuson  produces  a  letter  from  Nunn- 
Bush  to  back  up  his  next  assertion: 

"A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  made  the  biggest 
single  sale  to  one  individual  in  one  day  in 
the  history  of  Nunn-Bush." 

It  took  Mangnuson  30  minutes  to  close 
the  deal.  He  sold  the  man  14  pairs  of  shoes. 
The  tab:  $1,500. 

"Every  pair  I  put  on  him  he  bought." 
Mangnuson  says.  "He  said  he  needed  a  few 
shoes  because  he  didn't  like  to  come  in 
every  day." 

Mangnuson  broke  his  own  record.  He 
made  the  previous  high  sale  to  one  custom- 
er in  one  day  at  Harold's  in  July;  that  buyer 
purchased  $1,341  worth  of  shoes. 

Business  in  the  store  quiets  a  little,  and 
Harold,  followed  by  salesman  Plotkin.  walks 
back  into  the  shoe  department. 
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The  most  expensive  suit  in  the  store  is  a 
handmade  Italian  garment  that  sells  for 
$490. 

The  store's  buyer.  Tom  Pulmer,  pulls  the 
suit  off  the  rack  (Harold,  of  course,  goes  on 
most  buying  trips,  as  well) 

"Do  you  have  that  suit  in  my  size?" 
Pulmer  is  asked. 

The  Barracuda  is  standing  behind  Pulmer 
and  quickly  says:  ••If  you  want  it,  we'll  make 
it  your  size." 

The  offer  is  politely  declined. 

(Another  story  told  at  Harold's  Is  of  a  cus- 
tomer who  spotted  a  $440  suit,  said  he 
would  get  three  friends  to  split  the  price 
with  him  and  share  the  garment.  By  the 
time  the  customer  came  back  with  the 
money  the  suit  had  been  sold.) 

Harold  currently  has  more  than  80  suits 
hanging  on  his  racks  with  price  tags  of  $400- 
up,  but  has  hundreds  more  that  sell  for 
quite  a  bit  less. 

Two  months  ago  Flip  Wilson  walked  into 
the  store. 

In  a  half-hour  he  bought  seven  pairs  of 
shoes  and  dropped  more  than  $2000  on 
clothes. 

•He  was  in  a  hurry, "  Harold  says.  'He  said 
he'd  come  back  when  he  had  a  little  more 
time." 

Besides  the  myriad  suits  and  jackets  hang- 
ing in  the  store,  buyer  Pulmer  says  there 
are  800  "units "  hanging  in  the  firm's  ware- 
house across  the  street,  waiting  to  be 
checked  in,  waiting  to  be  added  to  the  wide 
selection  on  display  on  the  racks. 

(The  Barracuda  walks  up.  'Listen,  if  you 
use  my  name  in  the  paper,  be  sure  you  spell 
it  right."  He  walks  off.) 

Harold  plays  a  lot  of  golf  himself  and 
each  May  sponsors  the  Sid  Lasher  Memorial 
Golf  Tournament.  The  event  has  grown  so 
popular  that  now  Harold  cuts  off  the  entry 
list  when  it  reaches  200.  (The  late  Sid 
Lasher  was  a  local  television  weatherman 
and  a  well-known  figure  around  Houston). 

•I  knew  Sid,"  Harold  reflects.  "I  just 
thought  I'd  do  something  for  him." 

(The  Barracuda  appears  out  of  nowhere.) 
"We  do  as  much  business  out  of  London 
each  year  as  most  stores  our  size  do  total. 
It's  all  word-of-mouth  trade.  One  of  our  cus- 
tomers is  a  big  man  on  Bond  Street.  That's 
the  fashion  center  of  London."  The  Barra- 
cuda vanishes.) 

Harold  says.  "Listen,  Marty  (golfer  Fleck- 
man)  and  I  are  going  next  door  to  get  some- 
thing to  drink.  Come  along." 

The  restaurant  is  small  and  has  few  tables 
and  the  type  of  counter  that  is  seldom  seen 
anymore.  The  restaurant  also  has  an  overly- 
loud  juke  tK)x. 

The  conversation  is  mostly  about  golf 
now.  but,  when  asked  pointedly,  Harold  will 
still  switch  the  subject  to  talk  about  his 
business. 

The  juke  box  is  blaring.  Jim  Croce.  "Bad. 
Bad  Leroy  Brown." 

Harold  and  Pleckman  plan  to  fly  to 
Mexico  the  following  Tuesday  to  play  in  the 
Mexican  Open.  Pleckman  says  he  has  to  "go 
hit  a  few. " 

(Across  the  street,  a  pair  of  tough-lookers 
get  out  of  an  old  car  and  walk  into  the  pool 
hall.  A  man  and  a  woman  in  their  mid-for- 
ties walk  in  front  of  the  restaurant  window. 
Their  clothes  appear  clean,  but  extremely 
weathered). 

Inside  the  restaurant,  Harold  and  Pleck- 
man are  talking  alK)ut  the  Mexican  tourna- 
ment. Talking  casually.  They  fly  to  tourna- 
ments all  the  time. 

A  loud  Jim  Croce  almost  drowns  them  out: 
He's  singing: 
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"On  the  south  side  of  Chicago, 
It's  the  baddest  part  of  town. 
And  if  ya  go  down  there 
you  better  just  beware.  .  ." 

Harold  is  munching  crackers  along  with 
the  soup  he  ordered.  He  has  said  earlier  in 
the  day,  "We  don't  want  to  move.  The  loca- 
tion isn't  hurting  us.  Our  customers  don't 
come  from  around  here,  except  for  a  couple 
of  doctors  and  professional  in  the  area.  Our 
customers  come  from  the  other  parts  of 
town— and  they  come." 

A  black  child  with  raggedy  clothes  walks 
by  the  front  of  the  restaurant  window.  The 
parking  spaces  in  front  of  the  thrift  stores 
are  full.  Most  of  the  cars  are  eight,  10  years 
old. 

("Our  customers  don't  come  from  around 
here.") 

Jim  Croce  is  still  singing  about  the  '•bad- 
dest part  of  town ": 
".  .  .all  the  downtown  ladies 
call  him  treetop  lover, 
all  the  studs, 
they  call  him  sir." 

A  waitress  in  the  restaurant  walks  up  and 
offers  to  refill  the  visitor's  coffee  cup.  Some- 
time in  the  future  the  waitress  won't  be  fill- 
ing coffee  cups,  at  least  not  in  this  restau- 
rant. The  building  will  be  full  of  $450  suits 
with  Harold's  label  inside  the  jacket. 
"Now,  Leroy,  he  a  gambler. 
And  he  like  his  fancy  clothes. 
He  like  to  wave  his  diamond  ring, 
in  front  of  everybody's  nose.  .  . " 

Harold  finishes  his  soup,  the  check  is  paid 
and  the  men  walk  back  into  weather  that  is 
gloomy  as  most  of  the  area. 

Harold  and  Pleckman  are  going  back  into 
the  store.  Pleasantries  are  exchanged  all 
around,  with  Harold,  of  course,  looking  off 
in  the  distance.  It's  over  quickly  and  Harold 
and  Pleckman  disappear  into  the  store. 

Across  the  street  a  guy  about  50  is  looking 
out  of  the  pool  hall  window,  looking 
straight  over  at  Harold's. 

Maybe  he's  just  killing  time. 

Maybe  he's  looking  for  Flip  Wilson.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE-MOISEY 
TONGONOKY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP  NFW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  are  faced  with  the  specter  of 
unnecessary  human  tragedy  bom  of 
Soviet  emigration  policy.  Widespread 
itnowledge  of  Soviet  behavior  should 
not  serve  as  an  inhibition  to  our  fur- 
ther and  more  strident  opposition  to 
such  callous  and  arbitrary  actions. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  appeal  to 
the  ruling  powers  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  ■  resist  their  heritage  of  systematic 
persecution,  to  reverse  the  inertia 
within  the  bureaucracy  of  repression, 
and  to  objectively  consider  genuine 
merit  when  dealing  with  such  basic 
human  aspirations  as  the  desire  to 
emigrate.  The  case  of  Moisey  Tongon- 
olcy  is  a  prime  example  of  Soviet  injus- 
tice, and  thus  a  perfect  subject  for  es- 
tablishing a  point  of  departure  in 
Soviet  policy.  Recently  released  from 
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imprisonment  on  false  charges,  this 
brave  young  man  should  t>e  reunited 
with  his  family  members,  most  of 
whom  are  Soviet  emigrants  in  Israel. 

It  is  utterly  incomprehensible  that  a 
major  power  such  as  the  U.S.S.R. 
should  engage  in  such  repeated  viola- 
tions of  basic  human  rights.  I  thus 
appeal  to  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  the  Polit- 
buro to  embarlc  upon  a  new  course  of 
action— a  policy  consistent  with  the 
fundamental  norms  of  civilized  behav- 
ior and  favorable  to  innocent  victims 
such  as  Mr.  Moisey  Tongonolcy.* 


ENVIRONMENTAL  BUDGET 

CUTS-FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY 
OR  IDEOLOGICAL  EXCESSES? 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALIPORltlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  newspapers  have  recently 
been  filled  with  stories  about  various 
proposed  and  rumored  budget  cuts  in 
this  Nation's  environmental  programs. 
These  latest  budget  cuts  in  the  Presi- 
dent's September  revisions  to  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year's  budget  and  the 
rumors  of  next  year's  cuts  are  clearly 
beyond  those  one  would  expect  from  a 
policy  of  "sharing  the  pain"  and 
"spreading  out  the  cuts."  It  is  clear 
that  many  environmental  programs 
are  targets  for  extraordinary  cuts, 
with  little  if  any  regard  for  the  laws, 
nor  the  problems  which  generated 
those  laws. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  the 
worse  impact  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's environmental  program,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  easy  to  say  that  the  least  de- 
fensible aspect  are  the  cuts  in  environ- 
mental research.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve, but  the  Reagan  administration  is 
actually  cutting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's environmental  research  pro- 
grams even  deeper  than  other  environ- 
mental programs.  This  leads  one  to 
the  inescapable  conclusion  that  his  ad- 
ministration does  not  want  any  an- 
swers to  the  questions  which  are 
raised  about  various  pollutants  or  en- 
vironmental policies.  They  apparently 
prefer  ignorance  to  knowledge,  even  as 
they  argue  environmental  regulations 
are  being  promulgated  without 
enough  information,  and  that  more  re- 
search is  necessary  before  we  proceed. 

One  thing  does  surprise  me  about 
this  policy,  and  that  is  the  incredible 
shortsightedness  of  it.  During  the  4 
years  I  chaired  the  House  subcommit- 
tee which  authorizes  environmental 
research.  I  continually  heard  from  in- 
dustry witnesses  of  all  sorts  who 
argued  that  the  Federal  Government 
needed  to  do  more  and  better  research 
before  it  proceeded  down  the  regula- 
tory track.  Now  those  same  industries, 
the  coal,  oil,  chemical,  electric  power. 
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steel,  automobile,  and  so  forth  are 
silent— while  the  inadequate  Federal 
programs  are  being  destroyed  before 
their  eyes.  I  am  surprised  that  these 
industries  are  silent,  and  that  the  ad- 
mittedly proindustry  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  undermining  one  of  the  few 
aspects  of  the  Federal  envirormiental 
program  that  industry  actually  sup- 
ports. One  must  ask,  do  these  indus- 
tries really  think  that  less  information 
will  result  in  less  regulation,  or,  more 
to  the  point,  better  environmental  reg- 
ulations? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  counterproduc- 
tive, and  apparently  ideologically  mo- 
tivated budget  cuts  are  not  limited  to 
domestic  programs.  The  administra- 
tion is  now  subjecting  our  internation- 
al programs  to  the  same  biases  and 
prejudices.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
reports,  which  have  been  confirmed  to 
me,  that  the  U.S.  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  environmental  pro- 
gram is  ending.  U.S.  support  for  this 
program  began  under  President  Nixon 
after  the  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Envi- 
ronment held  nearly  10  years  ago  in 
Stockholm.  The  unilateral  withdrawal 
by  the  United  States,  along  with  our 
other  withdrawals  in  the  international 
field,  are  a  matter  that  should  embar- 
rass the  United  States,  and  almost  cer- 
tainly will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  insert  in 
the  Record  a  recent  article  from  Sci- 
ence magazine  describing  the  EPA 
budget  cuts,  and  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  describing  the  UNEP 
cuts.  I  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

tProm  Science.  Oct.  16, 19811 
EPA  Hard  Hit  by  Budget  Ctrrs— Agency 
Paces  Major  Reductions  in  Monty  and 
Stapp  Despite  Growing  Responsibilities 
FOR  Toxic  Chemicals  and  Waste 

(By  Constance  Holden) 
In  the  Reagan  Administration  science  has 
generally  assumed  the  role  of  following 
policy  rather  than  providing  a  basis  for  it. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  In  evidence  than  at 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA),  which  is  being  subjected  to  what 
many  regard  as  devastating  budget  reduc- 
tions at  a  time  when  the  variety  of  laws  it 
administers  will  place  a  sharply  increased 
work  load  on  the  agency. 

In  the  new  fiscal  year  (FTf)  1982.  which 
began  on  1  October,  the  EPA's  budget  is 
heading  for  a  reduction  from  $1.4  billion  to 
$1.16  billion,  and  plans  for  FY  1983  would 
bring  it  down  to  $975  million.  And  the 
agency  staff,  now  numbering  10,381,  is  sup- 
posed to  shrink  to  8340  by  the  beginning  of 
VY  1983.  When  inflation  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, EPA  purchasing  power  is  likely  to  be 
reduced  by  60  percent  for  the  first  6  months 
of  the  Reagan  Administration.  The  percent- 
age is  even  higher  for  EPA's  research  and 
development  activities,  slated  to  go  from 
$365  million  to  $296  million  appropriated 
for  FY  1982,  with  another  slide  down  to 
$220  million  the  following  year. 

In  other  words,  Reagan  is  following  his 
campaign  promises  with  a  vengeance.  EPA 
was  named  as  a  prime  target  in  campaign 
antiregulation  rhetoric.  Said  then-Repre- 
sentative David  Stockman,  now  director  of 
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the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget: 
••You  need  a  whole  new  mindset  down  at 
EPA  or  you're  not  going  to  do  anything 
about  regulation." 

There  is  definitely  a  new  mindset  at  EPA. 
Both  the  policies  and  the  operating  style  of 
President  Reagan's  appointee  to  the  top 
EPA  post  have  drawn  harsh  criticism  from 
environmentalists  and  former  EPA  officials. 
Agency  morale  is  said  to  be  at  an  all-time 
low.  The  new  administrator.  Anne  M.  Gor- 
such.  is  said  to  have  cut  herself  off  from 
career  bureaucrats  and  surrounded  herself 
instead  with  advisers  of  limited  experience. 
The  agency  was  shaken  in  September  by  the 
resignation  of  two  top-raiilung  officials, 
policy  planning  head  Nolan  Clark  and  asso- 
ciate administrator  Prank  Shepherd.  Nolan 
said  that  his  departure  was  due  to  ••irrecon- 
cilable differences  of  style"  with  the  admin- 
istrator, apparently  a  reference  to  Gor- 
such's  decision  to  remove  more  than  50 
senior  bureaucrats.  Gorsuch  is  said  to  be 
promoting  an  adversary  atmosphere  at  E!PA 
by  falling  to  consult  with  career  profession- 
als on  major  decisions.  She  is  also  proving 
elusive  on  Capitol  Hill:  a  House  environ- 
ment subcommittee  had  to  threaten  her 
with  a  subpoena  in  order  to  elicit  a  promise 
to  testify  at  hearings  on  hazardous  wastes 
scheduled  for  21  October. 

Barring  a  new  mood  of  defiance  by  Con- 
gress, the  EPA  is  slated  to  suffer  severe 
weakening  of  all  its  functions— enforcement, 
regulation,  monitoring,  and  research.  Most 
severely  affected  will  be  projects  to  identify, 
control,  and  dispose  of  toxic  substances.  En- 
forcement is  still  in  the  early  phases  for 
three  mammoth  pieces  of  legislation.  The 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (TSCA)  and 
the  Resources  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  (RCRA)  were  lx)th  passed  in  1976.  but 
regulations  were  not  issued  for  either  until 
last  year.  Third,  there  is  the  "superfund" 
legislation,  designed  to  pay  for  the  cleanup 
of  hazardous  waste  dumps.  Retrenchment 
in  these  programs  comes  at  a  time  when  a 
new  General  Accounting  Office  report  has 
found  serious  inadequacies  with  ES'A's  per- 
formance under  RCRA.  The  report  said 
that  most  waste  facilities  fail  to  comply 
with  existing  interim  regulations  and  that 
EPA  has  inadequate  staff  involved  in  moni- 
toring and  enforcement. 

A  former  EPA  official  who  served  under 
President  Carter,  says  that  developments  at 
EPA  amount  to  no  less  than  a  "tragedy." 
William  Drayton,  former  assistant  adminis- 
trator and  top  budget  officer  at  the  agency, 
says  that  the  Reagan-Gorsuch  budget  Is.  in 
effect,  a  "reversal  of  a  fundamental  sccietal 
decision  to  control  the  side  effects  c  the 
chemical  revolution."  Drayton  says  tha  all 
the  basic  environmental  laws  have  ;  een 
modified  in  recent  years  to  include  exc  licit 
responsibility  for  controlling  toxic  ;ub- 
stances.  He  estimates  that  EPA's  work  oad 
relating  to  toxic  materials  will  have  to 
double  in  the  next  few  years  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  thousands  of  new  chemicals 
that  pour  into  the  environment  every  year. 

The  Reagan  Administration  also  wants  to 
cut  back  on  funds  for  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  both  of  which  require 
reauthorization  next  year.  This  meains  re- 
laxation of  standards  and  timetables  for 
pollution  reduction  as  well  as  cutbacks  in 
enforcement  staffs.  It  will  also  mean  less 
money  to  the  states  at  a  time  when  the  Ad- 
ministration is  professing  a  desire  to  turn 
primary  responsibility  for  environmental 
regulation  over  to  the  states.  Grants  for 
state    water    programs,    for    example,    are 
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schedule^  to  be  cut  back  from  $86  million  in 
FY  1982  I  o  $4«  million  the  following  year. 

What  r  tally  alarms  supporters  of  EPA  are 
the  proposed  cutbacks  in  the  agency's  re- 
search budget.  The  Carter  FTf  1982  budget 
contained  a  minor  reduction  in  research 
funds,  relflectlng  the  completion  of  major 
regulatory  efforts;  now  Reagan  wants  to  cut 
research  moneys  from  $365  million  in  FY 
1981  to  «220  million  in  FY  1983.  According 
to  a  Hoise  staff  member,  the  biggest  cut 
will  be  in  the  development  of  pollution  con- 
trol technologies  in  the  field  of  energy,  par- 
ticularly pynf uels  and  coal.  The  next  biggest 
cut  will  He  in  research  on  water  Issues,  such 
as  the  icientiflcation  of  toxic  substances  in 
water,  the  esUblishment  of  drinking  water 
standard^,  and  the  monitoring  of  water 
quality.   I 

The  Heagan  Administration  came  into 
office  asierting  that  environmental  regula- 
tions haq  been  put  into  effect  without  good 
scientific  data  to  support  them.  Now,  in- 
stead of  beefing  up  the  science,  they  are 
pulling  lack  on  all  fronts.  Says  Drayton, 
"We  wer  s  on  the  cutting  edge  of  one  of  the 
most  crit  leal  learning  curves  in  our  society. 
Now  we  ire  destroying  our  capacity  to  un- 
derstand what  we  are  doing,  let  alone  do 
anything  about  it. "  IXiuglas  Costle,  the  EPA 
administi  titor  under  Carter,  has  expressed 
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the  agency  so  that  it  may  take  "at  least  a 
decade  t<  recover." 

Now  even  staunch  supporters  of  Reagan 
have  bee  i  voicing  dismay  over  the  perceived 
dismantling  of  an  agency  that  many 
thought  had  earned  a  permanent  niche  in 
the  fedeial  landscape.  Most  telling  perhaps 
are  recer  t  remarks  made  by  Dan  W.  Lufkin, 
former  cpmmissioner  of  environmental  pro- 
tection iti  Connecticut  and  the  man  who 
headed  Ueagan's  environmental  task  force 
during  tUe  campaign.  In  an  open  letter  to 
the  President,  Lufkin.  a  Republican,  busi- 
nessman, and  States'  Rights  advocate,  ac- 
cused th(i  Administration  of  an  approach  to 
environn  ental  regulation  that  was  "at  best 
extreme  and  at  worst  bizarre."  Wrote 
Lufkin:  '  What  the  Administration  is  doing 
in  enviro  omental  affairs  is  crazy." 

The  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee,  disturbed  by  cries  of 
alarm  ov»r  proposed  budget  cuts,  interrupt- 
ed actioi  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  arrange 
for  a  heixing  on  the  matter  on  15  October. 
In  a  lettf r  inviting  Gorsuch  to  testify,  com- 
mittee ciairman  Robert  T.  Stafford  (R-Vt.) 
said  he  had  "considerable  concern  about  the 
continuing  ability  of  EPA  to  perform  its 
statutory  duties  "  if  major  cuts  are  made. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  11,  1981] 

U.N.  ENVIRONMENT  PUHD  MAY  BE  CUT 

(By  Joanne  Omang) 
The  Slate  Department  is  considering  an 
end  to  U.S.  support  for  the  United  Nations 
Environn  lent  Program  (UNEP),  one  of  the 
main  foiums  for  dialogue  between  the  in- 
dustrialized West  and  the  Third  World.  A 
official  said  a  cutoff  of  U.S.  aid 
would  kill  the  entire  nine-year-old 
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UNEP  was  set  up  in  an  agreement  among 
113  nations  in  1972  at  the  urging  of  former 
president  Nixon,  and  is  headquartered  in 
Nairobi.  Kenya. 

It  "initiates,  stimulates,  supports,  comple- 
ments and  accelerates"  actions  within 
member  nations  on  a  wide  range  of  environ- 
mental problems,  according  to  an  official 
publication,  providing  problem  assessments, 
planning,  legal  drafting  and  registry  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  a  technical  information  clear- 
inghouse. About  500  projects  worldwide 
have  been  approved  for  funding. 

The  U.S.  contribution  was  $10  million  a 
year  between  1976  and  1980.  about  a  third 
of  the  $30  million  project  fund,  according  to 
Dr.  Peter  S.  Thacher.  deputy  executive  di- 
rector of  UNEP.  "We  could  not  siirvive  if 
the  biggest  donor  suddenly  cuts  to  zero,"  he 
said. 

Thacher  said  he  had  been  "frightened"  by 
word  of  the  State  Department  proposal  but 
had  been  told  by  officials  there  "flatly  that 
It  is  not  official,  that  it  has  not  been  cleared 
and  that  flexibility  remains." 

A  spokesman  for  Eliot  Abrams,  assistant 
secretary  of  state  for  international  organiza- 
tions, confirmed  that  assessment. 

"I  do  not  feel  it  was  directed  against 
UNEP  itself  but  more  that  it  was  just  that 
12  percent  has  got  to  be  found  someplace," 
Thacher  said  in  an  Interview.  "I  am  confi- 
dent that  it  is  a  non-decision  so  far." 

UNEP's  governing  council  last  May  set  a 
$120  million  goal  for  1982-83  project  fund- 
ing, a  quadrupling  of  the  current  level  that 
was  roundly  condemned  by  all  sides.  West- 
em  nations,  the  United  States  among  them, 
argued  that  the  goal  was  unreallstically 
high  in  light  of  worldwide  economic  difficul- 
ties. They  predicted  that  no  more  than  $77 
million  would  be  collected. 

But  East  Asian  nations  argued  that  $120 
million  was  too  small  given  the  vast  prob- 
lems of  spreading  deserts,  ocean  pollution, 
soil  erosion  and  deforestation.  They  asked 
for  a  $150  million  target.  Heated  debate 
lasted  a  week  before  the  $120  million  figure 
was  agreed  upon,  and  only  with  the  proviso 
that  projects  be  funded  as  money  comes 
in.« 


GAINESVILLE  AIRPORT  NEEDS 
RADAR 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
more  lives  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of 
bureaucratic  rules  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  which,  despite  the 
mounting  death  toll,  refuses  to  pro- 
vide airport  surveillance  radar  for 
Gainesville  Airport. 

I  will  save  the  time  of  my  colleagues 
by  inserting  in  the  Record  today  the 
detailed  story  of  Sunday's  crash  as 
originally  printed  in  the  Gainesville 
Sun,  which  also  refers  to  a  crash  less 
than  a  year  ago  under  similar  circum- 
stances which  claimed  another  three 
lives. 

I  am  as  aware  as  any  in  this  body  of 
the  need  for  fiscal  restraint  in  these 
difficult  economic  times.  I  am  also  cog- 
nizant of  the  need  for  minimum  stand- 
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ards     established     by     departments 
before  expenditures  can  be  made. 

But  I  suggest  to  you  that  neither 
budgetary  constraints  nor  redtape 
should  prevent  action  which  could 
have  an  immediate  and  affirmative 
result  in  saving  lives. 

Air  Crash  Kills  Three 
(By  Lisa  Masclello) 

Three  men  died  in  a  fiery  crash  Sunday 
afternoon  when  their  twin-engine  plane 
clipped  a  guy  wire  attached  to  a  television 
transmission  tower  and  plmnmeted  into  the 
woods  east  of  the  Devil's  Millhopper  sink- 
hole. 

Nearly  one  year  ago  another  twin-engine 
Beechcraft  struck  the  WUFT-TV  transmis- 
sion tower  in  the  same  vicinity  and  crashed, 
taking  the  lives  of  three  Florida  men. 

According  to  Jack  Barker,  public  affairs 
officer  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion in  Atlanta,  the  Beechcraft  Baron  was 
westbound  on  its  final  approach  to  the 
Gainesville  airport  at  about  12:30  p.m.  when 
"the  airplane  continued  on  for  some  reason, 
and  hit  the  guy  wires  seven  miles  west  of 
the  airport." 

The  plane  took  a  nose  dive  into  the  woods 
a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  tower.  The 
tower,  owned  by  Cox  Cable  Co.,  sustained 
no  apparent  damage. 

Debris  was  scattered  through  the  woods, 
and  pieces  of  the  plane  remained  in  the 
trees  after  the  aircraft  struck  the  ground 
and  burst  into  flames.  It  burned  for  45  min- 
utes before  Gainesville  firefighters  were 
able  to  reach  and  extinguish  the  blaze. 

The  crash  victims  were  identified  as  Fred 
D.  Harless.  66.  of  Citra  in  north  Marion 
County;  Gary  G.  Cline.  47,  of  Baisden,  W. 
Va.,  and  Larry  K.  Walls,  31,  of  Gilbert,  W. 
Va.  It  was  unknown  why  the  men  were  land- 
ing in  Gainesville.  The  plane  was  owned  by 
the  Big  Eagle  Coal  Co.  of  Gilbert. 

According  to  Detective  John  Barbour  of 
the  Alachua  County  Sheriff's  Office,  the 
pilot  made  contact  with  the  flight  tower  at 
the  Gainesville  airport  shortly  before  the 
crash  to  confirm  that  he  was  on  course,  but 
didn't  report  any  indication  of  trouble. 

The  Gainesville  Flight  Tower  refused  to 
comment  on  the  accident,  and  referred 
questions  to  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  which  is  investigating  the 
crash. 

The  pilot  was  making  an  instrument  land- 
ing systems  approach  to  Runway  28.  due  to 
the  dense  cloud  cover  that  prohibited  a 
landing  based  on  visibility,  according  to 
Barker. 

One  of  the  next  planes  in  line  to  land  at 
the  airport  was  piloted  by  Gainesville  City 
Manager  Orville  Powell,  who  along  with 
City  Commissioner  Mac  McEachem  was  re- 
turning from  a  utilities  seminar  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Powell  said  there  was  a  400-foot 
ceiling,  or  cloud  level,  which  limited  pilots' 
visibility  and  necessitated  instrument  land- 
ings. 

Powell  was  just  north  of  Jacksonville  in  a 
single-engine  Cessna  when  the  Jacksonville 
airport  radioed  to  him  that  the  Gainesville 
runway  was  closed.  He  was  forced  to  land  in 
Daytona  Beach. 

Powell  explained  that  the  runway  normal- 
ly is  closed  down  after  an  accident  occurs  to 
check  out  instrument  landing  equipment. 

McEachem  said  the  Gainesville  airport's 
complete  lack  of  radar  equipment  may  pre- 
sent a  hazard  to  pilots. 

Several  Gainesville  residents  called  The 
Sun  Sunday  evening  to  express  their  con- 
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cem  over  what  they  see  as  dangerous 
runway  conditions. 

Harold  Silver,  a  former  member  of  the 
Airport  Advisory  Board  and  an  Army  test 
pilot,  said  that  following  the  crash  of  Oct. 
24,  1980,  he  warned  the  board  that  another 
crash  was  inevitable  as  long  as  the  towers 
remained  where  they  are. 

"A  year  ago  when  the  Channel  5  tower 
was  hit,  I  said  that  to  put  another  tower  up 
in  the  same  place  was  not  only  stupid,  it  was 
insane,"  he  said. 

Last  year's  crash  occurred  when  the  plane 
suffered  engine  trouble  and  lost  power.  Like 
the  Baron,  it  was  attempting  an  instrument 
landing  under  overcast  skies  on  Runway  28 
when  it  struck  the  tower  and  several  guy 
wires  and  went  down  into  the  dense  woods 
close  to  the  site  of  Sunday's  crash. 

That  crash  sparked  a  controversy  over  the 
safety  of  landing  at  the  airport,  which  In- 
volved a  petition  by  pilots  and  protests  from 
residents  of  the  Deer  Run  subdivision.  Both 
crashes  were  "too  close  for  comfort"  to 
homes  in  Deer  Run,  resident  Karen  Sitren 
of  5001  NW  62nd  Court  said  Sunday  night. 

Sitren  said  she  has  been  fighting  for  a 
year  to  get  something  done  about  the  dan- 
gerous ""tower  farm"'  near  her  house,  and 
hopes  that  Sunday's  crash  may  spur  some 
action. 

County  Commissioner  Jack  Durrance 
agreed  that  there  is  a  problem,  and  said 
Sunday  night  that  the  coimnission  will  "see 
if  there  are  any  actions  we  could  take  to 
make  this  a  safer  community." 

Pilot-attorney  Eilon  Krugman-Kadi,  a 
member  of  the  Airport  Advisory  Board,  re- 
ferred to  the  situation  as  a  "time-bomb," 
but  laid  the  blame  for  the  accidents  on  FAA 
procedure  for  a  missed  landing,  rather  than 
with  the  towers  directly. 

A  missed  landing  is  one  in  which  the  pilot, 
for  some  reason,  must  abort  his  attempt  to 
land  and  circle  around  to  try  again. 

"The  procedure  as  published  (by  the 
FAA)  is  such  that  it  causes  aircraft  to  fly 
right  smack  into  the  antennas,"  said  Krug- 
man-Kadi. 

"Unfortunately,"  he  added,  "this  accident 
vindicates  my  preaching  that  this  is  an  acci- 
dent waiting  to  happen."* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  was  unable  to  be  present  in 
the  House  because  I  was  addressing 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  plenum  as 
part  of  my  duties  as  a  Delegate  to  the 
U.S.  General  Assembly. 

On  roll  No.  259,  the  question  of  re- 
solving into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  for  the  consideration  of 
the  1981  farm  bill,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea".  This  motion  passed  by  a  vote  of 
380  to  3. 

On  roll  No.  260.  the  Lundine  amend- 
ment to  the  1981  farm  bill,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea".  This  amendment,  to 
abolish  the  acreage  program  for  pea- 
nuts, passed  by  a  vote  of  250  to  159.# 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SHOULD 
INVESTIGATE  LTV-GRUMMAN 
MERGER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  'rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  written  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam French  Smith,  to  urge  him  to  un- 
dertake an  immediate  investigation  of 
the  proposed  takeover  of  the  Grum- 
man Corp.  by  LTV.  This  merger  raises 
serious  antitrust  questions  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  allow  the  transaction  to  take  place 
without  a  thorough  investigation  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Grumman  is  one  of  only  three  man- 
ufacturers of  fixed-wing,  carrier  based 
combat  aircraft.  LTV  is  another.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  a  merger  of  these  two 
important  defense  contractors  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Na- 
tion's defense  policy.  Competition  is 
healthy  and  at  a  time  when  we  are 
committed  to  improving  our  weakened 
defense  posture,  a  successful  takeover 
of  one  contractor  by  another  could 
prove  to  be  very  damaging. 

I  must  also  question  the  anticompet- 
itive nature  of  the  proposed  takeover 
as  it  relates  to  the  manufacturing  of 
buses.  I  represent  Loudonvllle,  Ohio, 
the  site  of  the  Grumman  bus  plant. 
Grumman  has  made  a  financial  com- 
mitment to  the  continued  operation  of 
the  bus  line  and  it  is  apparent  to  me 
that  they  intend  to  see  it  through. 
LTV  has  given  us  no  such  assurances. 
When  we  are  talking  about  2,700  jobs 
in  Loudonville  and  Delaware,  Ohio, 
and  get  no  assurances  that  those  jobs 
are  safe,  we  must  doubt  that  compa- 
ny's intention  of  keeping  the  bus  line 
operative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  him- 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  letters,  tele- 
grams, and  telephone  calls  from 
Grumman  employees  concerned  about 
the  possible  takeover  by  LTV.  I  have 
met  with  Grumman  officials  here  in 
Washington.  I  have  pledged  my  sup- 
port. 

The  proposed  takeover  attempt  ap- 
pears to  be  in  violation  of  the  Clayton 
Anti-Trust  Act  and  I  urge  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  undertake  an  immedi- 
ate investigation.  Too  many  questions 
have  been  raised.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  an  obligation  to  take  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  the  Lou- 
donville area  and  for  6  years  I  was 
privileged  to  represent  Delaware. 
Grumman  plants  are  in  these  two 
Ohio  cities.  My  fellow  Ohio  legislators 
have  also  expressed  an  interest  in  pre- 
serving these  jobs  as  well  as  stopping 
this  unwise  corporate  merger.  It  was 
with  some  disappointment,  therefore, 
that  I  noted  that  My  colleague  in  the 
other  body,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  publicly 
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announced  that  he  has  an  open  mind 
on  this  merger.  This  is  not  the  time 
for  an  open  mind  since  the  facts  are  so 
clear.  I  oppose  this  merger  100  percent 
and  will  continue  to  fight  to  prevent  it 
in  the  national  interest  and  protect 
our  Ohio  companies  and  Ohio  jobs  in 
our  own  State  interest.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  MANCINI 
AND  MR.  ARGUELLO 


HON.  LYLE  WILLIAMS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  October  15.  1981 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, not  long  ago  I  rose  here  in  the 
House  Chamber  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
fighter  from  a  city  I  represent, 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  The  fighter  was 
Raymond  (Boom  Boom)  Mancini.  who 
had  just  fought  for  the  Lightweight 
Championship.  He  was  defeated  by 
current  champion  Alexis  Arguello. 

Although  the  primary  purpose  of 
my  speech  then  was  to  praise  the  20- 
year-old  Mancini  for  his  efforts.  I  also 
tried  to  avoid  denigrating  the  distin- 
guished champion,  who  was  a  gentle- 
man before,  during,  and  after  the 
fight.  There  were  many  persons,  I  sus- 
pect, who  found  themselves  in  the  po- 
sition of  being  Mr.  Mancini 's  fans  and 
also  admiring  the  man  who  had  de- 
feated him.  Most  of  us,  however,  were 
unable  to  express  exactly  the  way  we 
felt  about  the  fight  and  the  combat- 
ants. 

One  man,  however,  was  able  to  ex- 
press all  of  our  sentiments.  He  was 
able  to  root  for  the  hometown  boy, 
Mr.  Mancini,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
make  any  disparaging  remarks  about 
Mr.  Arguello.  The  man  who  was  able 
to  do  this  was  Chuck  Perazich,  the 
sports  editor  of  the  Vindicator,  the 
daily  newspaper  in  Yoimgstown.  His 
artful,  but  truthful  column  on  the  day 
following  the  fight  is  an  item  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  an 
example  of  an  evenhanded  wor)  of 
journalism  and  an  unsurpassed  tril  te 
to  both  Mr.  Mancini  and  Mr.  Argue)  o. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Vindicator,  Oct.  4,  1981] 

Mancini  Gains  Nfw  Respect  in  Mitt 

World  DesprrE  Loss 

(By  Chuck  Perazich) 

Raymond  '"Boom  Boom"  Mancini we 

still  love  you! 

Honestly  Ray,  the  people  of  Youngstown 
are  extremely  proud  of  your  effort  against 
Alexis  Arguello  in  that  WBC  title  bout  in 
Atlantic  City  yesterday. 

So  you  lost. 

Big  deal. 

There'll  be  many  more  championship 
fights,  Ray. 

You'll  get  another  chance. 

You  displayed  a  tremendous  amount  of 
courage  and  determination  through  14 
rounds  against  Arguello. 
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he  dropped  his  gloves  and  stopped  fighting 
there  for  a  second  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
round. 

They  say  it  was  a  butt,  or  thumb  in  his 
eye  that  prompted  his  action. 

Well  Ray,  we've  seen  you  fight  since  your 
days  as  a  teenager  in  the  Junior  Olympics. 

Maybe  you  could  have  nailed  him  when 
he  dropped  his  gloves.  Then  again,  perhaps 
he  might  have  slid  away  from  your  attack. 

Anyway,  those  of  us  who  know  Ray  Man- 
clni  weren't  surprised  you  didn't  hit  him, 
really. 

That's  not  your  style,  Ray.  So  much  for 
that  phase  of  the  fight. 

You  should  have  heard  Sean  O'Grady  and 
Gil  Clancy  praise  you  during  those  early 
rounds. 

Wow,  did  you  look  good  Ray. 

Your  aggressiveness  had  the  champion 
looking  for  cover. 

We  were  proud,  really  proud. 

There  you  were,  the  "Pride  of  Youngs- 
town," bangring  away  at  a  world's  champion 
and  scoring  heavily. 

Those  snappy  jabs,  long  overhand  rights 
and  inside  body  punches  were  beautiful. 

When  you  let  fly  with  a  triple  left  hook, 
O'Grady  just  about  went  through  the 
microphone.  He  was  impressed. 

You  have  to  admit  Ray,  for  a  man  28,  or  is 
he  29,  or  30,  Alexis  Arguello  is  a  crafty  ath- 
lete. 
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When  he  needed  to  perform,  he  did  it 
with  class,  and  boy,  can  he  punch. 

You  now  qualify  as  an  expert  as  to  Ar- 
guello's  punching  abilities.  No  need  to  spend 
any  more  words  about  this  part  of  the  fight, 
really. 

Maybe  it's  best  to  classify  this  Oct.  2,  1981 
bout  with  Arguello  as  a  learning  process  on 
your  way  to  a  championship,  Ray. 

Alexis  isn't  a  bad  guy.  He  had  some  kind 
words  for  you.  You  heard  him.  He  called 
you  a  "great,  great  fighter  with  a  great, 
great  chin." 

It  sure  was  nice  of  him  to  say  he  "went  up 
against  a  legend  In  my  eyes. "  too. 

Now  aren't  you  glad  you  didn't  hit  him  in 
that  ninth  round  when  he  dropped  his 
gloves? 

You  and  Mr.  Arguello  have  one  thing  in 
common,  Ray. 

You  are  both  class  individuals,  a  credit  to 
your  families  and  most  of  all,  super  repre- 
sentatives of  your  respective  communities. 

And  remember  Ray,  hold  your  head  high 
when  you  return  to  Youngstown. 

We  love  you.  Honest  we  do. 

This  town  can  never  repay  you,  and  your 
dad,  the  original  "Boom  Boom,"  for  your 
contributions. 

You  put  us  on  the  map. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  you,  Ray  Manclnl. 

You're  still  a  champ  in  our  eyes.* 


October  16,  1981 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  LL.D..  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  we  awakened  this 
morning  in  pleasant  surroundings,  arose 
from  warm,  comfortable  beds,  enjoyed 
the  refreshment  from  plentiful  clean 
water  and  soap.  We  ate  more  than  ade- 
quate breakfasts  and,  through  this  day, 
will  probably  consume  more  food  than 
necessary.  We  labor  in  ideal  surround- 
ings midst  peers  and  associates  who  make 
our  work  pleasant  and  constructive. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  vast  multitudes 
who  never  know  the  luxury  of  a  full 
stomach  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Thousands  will  die  of  starvation  today. 
Millions  of  refugees  languish  in  crude, 
dirty,  unhealthy  situations  without  fresh 
water  or  food  enough,  ravaged  by  sick- 
ness and  disease  with  little  or  no  medical 
supplies  and  assistance.  In  our  Federal 
city,  within  sight  of  this  beautiful  build- 
ing, there  are  many  who  suffer  the  same 
indignities  and  inadeouacies.  Dehuman- 
ized by  oppressive  forces,  unable  to  find 
employment,  they  subsist  in  deprivation 
and  hopelessness. 

Almighty  God,  make  this  distinguished, 
powerful  body  the  advocate  for  all  who 
suffer.  Teach  us  that  justice  is  more  than 
a  legal  system,  that  it  has  to  do  with 
compassionate  resoonse  to  the  homeless 
and  the  hungry,  the  oppressed  and  de- 
prived. Forgive  us  for  indifference  to  the 
poor  and  the  persecuted  and  forgive  us. 
Father,  for  the  easy  way  we  presume 
upon  our  blessings,  taking  them  for 
granted,  forgetting  to  be  thankful  to- 
ward Thee  and  compassionate  toward  the 
needy. 

Help  us  to  be  channels  of  caring  and 
sharing,  not  reservoirs  of  greed.  We  pray 
this  in  the  name  of  Gtod  whose  justice 
demands  It.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  Vs  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATOR  HATFIELD  TO 
HAVE  CONTROL  OF  CERTAIN  TIME 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allotted 
to  Senators  Baker,  Dole,  and  Danforth 
under  the  special  orders  already  entered 
be  under  the  control  of  Senator  Hatfield, 
who  also  has  a  special  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  there  are  two  other 
special  orders  and  the  normal  time  for 
the  two  leaders.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That  is 
correct. 

GIVE  SECRETARY  WATT  A  CHANCE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  knows,  I  am  a  very  strong  sup- 
porter of  Secretary  Jim  Watt.  It  is  my 
personal  belief  that  he  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  say  that  as  one  who  spent  5  years  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  the 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  as  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Interior  Department  un- 
der a  previous  administration. 

I  believe  Secretary  Watt  is  supported 
by  a  majority  of  Americans.  He  certainly 
Is  supported  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  my  State  of  Alaska. 
Unfortimately,  there  is  a  rather  small 
group  of  extreme  environmentalists  who 
are  trying  to  get  a  lot  of  press  and  press 
coverage  for  their  campaign  for  Secre- 
tary Watt's  removal.  This  group,  those 
in  the  Senate  will  remember,  gave  Secre- 
tary Watt  1  month  in  office  before  they 
called  for  his  resignation  in  February. 
They  were  not  willing  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary a  chance  to  manage  the  Depart- 
ment. Thev  have  not  been  willing  to  even 
try  to  work  with  the  new  administration 
to  satisfy  their  concerns.  Their  role  has 
been  simply  to  criticize. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  believed 
that  this  approach  is  either  helpful  or 
legitimate.  There  were  many  of  us  who 
felt  that  the  last  administration  did  not 
represent  a  balanced  and  reasonable 
environmental  approach.  We  felt  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  went  too 
far  toward  environmental  extremism. 
Yet.  we  were  able  to  work  with  them  to 
try  to  iron  out  some  of  our  concerns. 
Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been  the 
case  with  the  environmental  extremists 
who  continue  to  attack  Secretarv  Watt. 
Th'"^  s'<iJl  o-roup  iust  wants  to  be  nay- 
sayers  and  doomsday  advocates  as  far  as 
the  environment  is  concerned. 

I  have  recently  received  a  copy  of  a 
confidential  memorandum  regarding 
their  plans  for  a  "National  Presentation 


of  Replace  Watt  Petitions."  I  think  this 
plan  shows  clearly  that  these  extremists 
are  interested  only  in  press  coverage  and 
media  blitz.  Their  plan,  they  say,  is  de- 
signed, and  I  am  quoting  from  the 
memo,  for  "maximum  political  and 
media  Impact."  They  suggest  that  actual 
events  be  "staged  to  assure  maximum 
coverage — especially  for  television  cam- 
eras." 

They  recommend  that  the  annoimcc- 
ment  of  the  petitions  be  "held  In  con- 
junction with  your  highly  photographic 
rally  at  which  you  turn  out  a  nice  big 
throng  of  club  folks  and  others  to  cheer 
at  every  anti-Watt  statement  and  to 
conduct  a  kind  of  'pep  rally'  for  your 
chapter  representative  as  he/she  de- 
parts." 

I  find  It  very  Interesting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  nowhere  in  the  plan  do  they 
mention  policies  or  actions  with  which 
they  disagree.  There  is  no  suggestion  that 
those  who  are  participating  in  this  rally 
make  an  effort  to  talk  about  the  issues. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  make  construc- 
tive pronosals.  This  Is  simply  a  staged 
media  event,  and  I  hope  Congress  will  see 
through  these  tactics. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.-.ent  that  the  entire  confidential  plan  be 
prinf€d  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Memoraitodm 

To:    Chapter  Chairs,   Chapter  Conservation 
Chairs,  Chapter  Council  Delegates,  and 
Regional  Vice  Presidents. 
Prom :  Joe  Fontaine,  Doug  Scott. 
Re  Plans  for  National  Presentation  of  the 
"Replace  Watt"  Petitions 

During  the  July  retreat  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  a  plan  for  national  presentation 
of  the  "Replace  Watt"  petitions  was  dis- 
cussed and  given  Board  approval.  We  are  now 
asking  the  top  leaders  of  each  Chapter  to  go 
over  this  plan  carefully  and  confidentially 
to  discuss  It  among  yourselves  In  order  to 
generate  additional  Ideas,  and  to  give  us  a 
response — using  the  enclosed  form — just  as 
quickly  as  you  can. 

Note. — It  Is  vital  that  this  plan  remain 
absolutely  confidential  and  that  you  remain 
sensitive  to  that  point  as  you  pursue  It  with 
your  Chapter  leadership.  For  maximum  Im- 
pact, what  we  ere  planning  must  remain 
closely  guarded  until  we  are  ready  to  launch 
It — and  that  means  confidential  from  every- 
one outside  your  top  leadership  circle.  If 
word  of  this  plan  and  Its  timing  gets  out.  It 
will  be  possible  for  Watt  and  his  supporters 
to  take  counter-action  which  could  seriously 
blunt  the  political  and  media  Impact  we  are 
seeking! 

This  plan  has  been  developed  by  Doug 
Scott  and  the  Conservation  staff,  on  the  basis 
of  careful  political  soundings  and  "InsHe" 
advice  from  Capitol  Hill.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
We  are  anxious  that  each  Chmter  nartlclpate 
In  this  effort  as  fully  as  possltole.  We  ask  you 
to  help  by  adding  your  own  ideas  for  filling 
out  the  plan  to  maximum  advantage. 
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media  Impact :  We  foresee  media 

on  two  levels.  First,  the  local 

Club  leader  Jane  Doe  presents 

-Watt  signatures");  second,  the 

^ory:    ("Congress  receives  zillions 

signatures"). 

exfKJsure  for  Sierra  Club  'iS  a 
volunteer    organization: 
is  Ideal  for  deliberately  pusn- 
as  a  grassroots  political  force, 
^aslc  Plan:  The  basic  Idea  of  this 
have  each  Chapter  send  a  volun- 
(one  of  your  most  poUtl- 
lenced  top  leaders)    to  Washlng- 
n  October,  carrying  the  petitions 
state.  Actual  presentation  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  will  occur 
on.  DC,  as  each  Chapter's  rep- 
meets     personally     with     that 
iigresslonal    delegation.    All    Chap- 
tatlves  will  come  to  Washington 
purpose  during  the  same  one-week 
late   October.    Each   Chapter  rep- 
wlll  be  presenting  the  petitions 
congressional    delegation    sepa- 
as  a  group   the  representatives 
dhapters  will  participate  In  a  series 
planned  to  achieve  maximum  po- 
medla  impact  during  the  special 
tlon  Week"  in  the  nation's  capital, 
nlng  purposes,  we  are  now  target- 
I  ek  of  October  19th  as  the  week  we 
each  Chapter  to  send  Its  repre- 
0  Washington. 

OF   THIS   OPERATION — AND    WHY    WB 
WANT  TO  DO  rr  THIS  WAT 

This  Is  >bvlously  an  ambitious  and  large- 
scale  plan .  To  put  It  all  together  In  the  few 
short  mor  ths  between  now  and  October  will 
be  a  challenge  for  Chapter  leaders  and  for 
our  staff 
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ANNOtTNCINQ    A    MILLION    SIGNATItSXS 

Wo  may  achieve  our  originally  announced 
goal  of  1  million  signatures  before  mid- 
October.  If  so,  we  will  hold  a  San  Francisco 
Press  conference  at  that  time  with  prior 
alerts  by  mall,  telephone  or  mallgram  to 
eich  Chapter  so  you  can  pursue  local,  cor- 
related media  work  on  this  event.  This  will 
allow  us  to  gain  maximum  publicity,  with 
the  strong  TV  "visual"  of  the  actual  million 
signatures  in  a  huge  heap — (it's  a  lot  of 
paper). 

It  la  vitally  important  that  Chapter  lead- 
ers continue  to  press  local  petition  circu- 
lating activities,  so  that  we  meet  this  target 
tlmeta'ile.  Th?  rate  of  petition  returns  Is 
quite  variable — now  averaging  about  40,000- 
50,000  signatures  per  week.  We  must  sustain 
the  effort  out  where  petitions  are  in  circula- 
tion to  assure  that  we  can  carry  out  these 
plans  Please  help  ensure  that  petitions  are 
sent  In  Just  as  rapidly  as  each  page  Is  filled. 
We  ask  you  to  think  now  about  things  you 
can  do  In  September  to  help  push  our  signa- 
ture total  over  the  million  mark. 

SENDING   THE    PETITIONS   TO   EACH    CHAPTER 

In  late  Seotember.  we  will  ship  all  of  the 
actual  signed  petitions  from  each  state  to 
the  designated  person  from  each  Chapter 
(see  enclosed  form).  We  will  ship  th?m  by 
Fed"ral  Express  or  UPS.  to  assure  fast  de- 
livery. You  will  thus  have  a  period  of  about 
three  weeks  In  '~.'tober  to  handle  the  peti- 
tions from  your  state  in  any  way  vou  see  fit, 
before  they  are  to  be  sent  on  to  Washington. 
D.C.  with  your  Chapter  representative. 

You  may  wish  to  review  the  petitions  to 
pull  o'lt  local  "'VIPs"  who  ha-e  lolned  the 
anti-Watt  camoalgn.  You  may  wish  to  pull 
out  names  of  selected  slirners  to  assist  with 
Important  organizing  targets  in  certain  areas 
of  your  chaot?r  territory.  In  most  cases,  you 
will  not  find  It  practical  to  consider  copying 
the  entire  set  of  petitions — a  truly  mas  .Ive 
and  expensive  proposition.  (Note. — All  those 
who  have  checVed-off  the  box  on  the  peti- 
tion Indicating  interest  in  Joining  the  Sierra 
Club  are  being  sent  a  special  membership 
and  follow-up  package  from  San  Franct-ico. 
and  should  not  be  separately  contacted  about 
membership  at  this  time.  After  this  mail  re- 
cruitment process  has  been  completed,  thi^se 
names  (which  are  being  kept  on  file  by  tiie 
Membership  Department)  may  be  made 
p.vallable  when  we  figure  out  a  practical  way 
to  sort  them  by  state — they're  not  computer- 
ized.) 

There  are  a  series  of  specific  things  we 
recommend  that  you  consider  doing  with  the 
petitions  whi'e  yon  have  th^m  in-hand  in 
your  state  In  September: 

1.  Private  meeting  with  the  State  ilepr.b- 
lican  Party  Chairman  or  Chairwoman.  The 
enclosed  form  gives  the  name  and  address  of 
your  state  party  chairs.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend that  you  make  an  appointment  to  visit 
the  Republican  Party  chair.  prlva.tely.  simply 
to  discuss  Watt  and  environmental  policy 
Issues,  and  to  show  him  her  the  stack  of 
anti-Watt  petitions  gathered  In  your  state. 
This  should  be  an  off-the-record  visit  to  con- 
vey the  message  that  we  are  a  bipartisan 
group,  but  that  there  is  very  strong  grass- 
roots sentiment  against  Mr.  Watt  and  the 
policies  of  the  Reagan  Administration  he 
symbolizes. 

2.  Private  meeting  with  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Party  Chairman  or  Chairwoman.  Ditto. 

3.  Private  meetings  with  other  politl::al 
party  leaders  or  candidates— especially  Ukcly 
candidates  for  Congress.  You  may  Identify 
other  political  figures  who  would  also  bene- 


fit from  such  a  meeting  and  from  s3elng  the 
tangible  petitions. 

4.  Private  meeting  with  your  Governor. 
You  will  want  to  make  your  own  Judg.Tient, 
glicn  the  circumstances  In  your  state.  In 
many  cases  Governors  (of  either  party) 
should  also  be  shown  the  petitions  and  this 
will  have  a  rlpple-down  political  Impact. 

All  of  these  meetings  are  proposed  as  a 
kind  of  "courtesy  call,"  In  which  the  stack 
of  petitions  offers  you  a  kind  of  "crutch"  as 
the  excuse  for  meetings  In  which  you  can 
deliver  the  message  of  grassroots  opposition 
to  Watt-style  policies.  We  urge  that  these 
meetings  be  oS-the-record  (not  discussed  at 
the  time  with  the  press)  both  to  avoid  pre- 
mature revelation  of  our  later  plans  for  pres- 
entation of  the  petitions,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  you  are  taking  the  petitions  to  these 
leaders  to  have  a  candid  and  private  discus- 
sion— which  should  enhance  the  impact  of 
what  you  have  to  say  about  Watt  and  his 
policies. 

5.  Meetings  with  the  press,  particularly 
editorial  writers,  local  environmental  writers, 
and'  local  political  columnists.  We  suggest 
you   arrange   for  a   "deep   background'Voff- 

the-record  meeting  with  these  folks  to  show 
them  the  petitions  and  to  brief  them.  In  ad- 
vance, on  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  the 
petitions.  We  hope  to  provide  glossy  photos 
(and  perhaps  also  taped  footage  for  TV)  of 
what  the  whole  million  look  like  In  a  heap. 
You  can  allow  the  local  press  to  take  still 
and  film  pictures  of  you  and  the  petitions — 
not  to  be  used  until  you  actually  release  the 
story  formally. 

In  summary,  during  the  period  you  have 
the  signed  petitions  in  your  state  there  will 
be  numerous  ways  to  use  them  to  "set  the 
stage"  for  maximum  political  and  media  Im- 
pact. Doubtlessly  you  and  other  Chapter 
leaders  will  think  up  numerous  variations 
and  additional  Ideas  as  well. 

GETTING   READY    TO   SEND    THE    PETITIONS   TO 
WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

You  Should  select  a  Chapter  representa- 
tive to  send  with  the  petitions  to  Washington 
during  the  week  of  October  19th.  For  the 
roles  we  are  planning  In  Washington,  It  Is 
Important  that  eacn  Chapter  representative 
be  carefully  selected.  This  should  be  the  kind 
of  -"erson  you  would  want  meeting  with  and 
developing  a  continuing  relationship  with 
your  members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs 
and.  In  the  name  of  your  Chapter,  being 
Interviewed  by  the  media  representatives  of 
your  newspapers  and  television  stations  In 
Washln!;ton.  We  uree  you  to  select  a  polltl- 
calh'  exnerlenced  Chapter  leader,  as  the  work 
In  Washington  will  require  political  skills, 
good  "presence"  and  effectlvene-ss  with  the 
media,  and  the  like  You  should  also  con- 
sider choosln?  an  Individual  who  Is  likely  to 
remain  In  your  state  Club  leadership,  or  to 
advance  to  a  top  position — so  that  the  trip 
to  Washington  Is  an  "Investment"  In  politi- 
cal experience  from  which  your  Chapter  will 
continue  to  benefit  In  the  future.  Of  course, 
your  c*iolce  will  also  be  Infiuenced  by  the 
practical  necessity  of  finding  someone  who 
can  be  away  from  home  and  from  work  for  as 
much  as  a  week-long  period  In  late  October.* 
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•At  a  minimum,  vour  Chanter  renresenta- 
tlve  should  be  able  to  be  In  Washington  from 
Sunday  morning,  October  17th,  through 
Thursday  morning.  October  21st. 

We  will  plan  a  detailed  orientation  and 
planning;  se>;slon  for  all  Chapter  reiresenta- 
tlves  on  Sunday.  October  18th.  In  Was>i  Ing- 
ton. Thus,  Chanter  reoresenta'lves  should 
plan  to  travel  to  Washington  on  Saturday, 
October  17th. 


AIRPORT  KALLT,   SEND  OIT  FOR   PETTTIONS 

On  that  Saturday,  we  recommend-  that 
your  Chapter  plan  a  large-scale  airport  rally 
to  "send  off"  the  petitions  to  Washington, 
D.C.  This  would  be  the  first  open  press  an- 
nouncement of  what  you  have  done  and  are 
about  to  do  with  the  petitions.  In  most 
states,  this  will  play  as  a  very  BIG  story. 
Your  airport  rally  can  comprise  several  act- 
ual events,  but  can  be  staged  to  assure  maxi- 
mum coverage — especially  for  television 
cameras  I 

We  recommend  that  you  plan  a  breakfast 
or  lunch  meeting  (In  a  meeting  room  at  the 
airport)  or  coffee  session  with  local  press — 
Including  not  only  reporters,  but  also  the 
camera  and  radio  technicians.  This  would 
include  Informal  discussion  of  the  whole 
Watt  policy  situation  and  our  petition  ef- 
forts. Immediately  after  your  breakfast  or 
lunch  meeting,  you  should  move  to  a  pre- 
scheduled  formal  press  conference  to  an- 
nounce (for  the  cameras)  that  "Joe  Doalcs 
Is  going  to  Washington  with  XX.OOO  peti- 
tion signatures  from  your  state  urging  the 
removal  of  James  Watt  and  repudiating  his 
policies."  This  should  be  held  In  conlunctlon 
with  your  highly-photographable  rally  (plac- 
ards, balloons,  etc.,  etc.),  at  which  you  turn 
out  a  nice  big  throng  of  Club  folks  and 
others  to  cheer  at  every  anti-Watt  state- 
ment and  to  conduct  a  kind  of  "pep  rally" 
for  your  Chapter  representative  as  h.e/she 
departs. 

This  timing  of  your  press  announcement 
should  guarantee  big  play  In  Saturday  eve- 
ning papers  and  on  Saturday  evening-  tele- 
vision, as  a  continuing  story  on  radio 
throughout  the  weekend,  and  In  Sunday 
papers.  It  also  "sends  a  signal,"  through  the 
media  coverage,  to  your  congressional  dele- 
gation that  you  are  coming — and  that  the 
story  of  your  presentation  of  the  petitions 
In  Washington.  D.C,  will  be  getting  signif- 
icant press  coverage  at  home,  as  a  follow-up 
to  the  airport  rally  story. 

PRIOR    ARRANGEMENTS    TO    SEE    YOUR    CONGRES- 
SIONAL   DELEGATION    IN    WASHINGTON 

Prior  to  the  airport  send-off,  the  Club's 
Conservation  Department  staff  will  be  work- 
ing with  each  Chapter  representative  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  actual  presenta- 
tion of  the  petitions  to  members  of  your 
congressional  delegation.  The  actual  format 
for  making  the  petition  presentation  will 
be  tailor-made  to  best  suit  the  character  of 
your  own  congressional  delegation. 

In  general,  we  hope  to  have  a  maximum 
number  of  petition  presentations  occur  In 
public,  with  media  coverage,  with  the  mem- 
bers of  your  congressional  delegation  as- 
fembled  as  a  group  (I.e.,  on  the  U.S.  Capitol 
steps!).  Where  that  Is  not  desirable,  the  op- 
tion will  be  for  your  Chapter  representative 
to  visit  each  member  of  Congress's  office, 
one-at-a-tlme.  with  an  appointment  to  see 
the  Member  of  Congress  to  display  the  great 
heap  of  petitions  and  discuss  Watt  policies. 
We  will  have  prepared  various  accompany- 
ing materials  about  Watt  for  their  use. 

In  the  final  weeks  of  preparations,  your 
Chapter  representative  will  have  an  assigned 
staff  ot  volunteer  contact  person  In  Wash- 
ington, working  directly  with  him/her  on 
setting  up  these  Washington-end  arrange- 
ments. 

ARRIVAL  IN  WASHINGTON GETTING  BSAOT 

Our  purpose  In  having  all  the  Chapter  rep- 
resentatives come  to  Washln^on  simultane- 
ously— but  with  individual  press  conferences 
at  home  as  they  leave — is  to  gain  maximum 
press  coverage,  both  on  a  local  basis  ("home- 
town folks  send  petition  to  Washington") 
and,  then,  on  a  national  basis  ("mighty  na- 


tionwide Sierra  Club  assembles  volunteer 
leaders  In  Washington  with  1  mllUon-plus 
petitions  against  Watt  policies"). 

Working  with  the  Washington-area  Sierra 
Club  volunteers,  we  will  try  to  arrange  local 
housing  (If  your  Chapter  representative  does 
not  have  friends  or  relatives  to  stay  with  at 
low  cost).  On  Sunday,  October  18th,  we  will 
conduct  a  day-long  private  meeting  with 
all  Chapter  representatives  to  lay  our  final 
plans  for  the  week-long  activities,  and  also 
have  briefings  on  the  key  substantive  lobby- 
ing Issues  we  will  want  to  be  raising  In  your 
meetings  with  members  of  Congress,  tbelr 
staffs,  and  the  media.  We  will  also  try  to  or- 
ganize a  group  pot-luck  dinner  (pot-luck 
provided  by  the  Washington -area  Sierra  Club 
folks)  and  a  square  dance  Sunday  night.  Just 
for  fun : 

Part  of  the  day  on  Sunday  will  consist  of 
small-group  meetings  In  which  Chapter  rep- 
resentatives meet  with  their  assigned  staff 
or  volunteer  assistant  to  go  over  Individ- 
ualized schedules  and  plans  for  the  petition 
presentation  process. 

THE  week's  events  IN  WABKINCTON 

During  the  week,  we  will  have  several  key 
objectives  we'll  seek  to  accomplish  with  each 
Chaptei  representative: 

1.  Breakfast  or  lunch  meeting  with  the 
Washington-based  press  people  who  repc«t 
for  papers  and  radlo-and-televlslon  stations 
In  your  state  or  region.  This  will  be  not 
only  to  brief  them  on  the  Watt/petltlon  story 
and  details,  but  also  on  other  Important  na- 
tional and  local  conservation  Issues  with  a 
Washington  angle. 

2.  A  group  session  with  your  congressional 
delegation  to  formally  present  the  petitions. 
In  front  of  the  press— If  this  can  be  arranged. 

3.  Appointments  to  meet  Individually  with 
each  member  of  your  congressional  delega- 
tion about  Watt,  about  Reagan  policies,  and 
to  lobby  on  particular  Sierra  Club  Issues  Im- 
portant at  that  time  In  the  Congress  (no- 
tably the  Clean  Air  Act!) .  We'll  seek  these  In- 
dividual lobbytog  meetings  even  if  your  rep- 
resentative Is  presenting  the  petitions  to 
your  Congressional  delegation  as  a  group. 

4.  PoUow-up  meetings  (where  appropri- 
ate) to  go  Into  greater  detail  on  these  mat- 
ters with  staff  of  your  Representatives  or 
Senators — and  to  build  up  your  Chapter 
representative's  personal  relationship  with 
those  staff  members  for  continuing  future 
contracts. 

6.  Other,  Individualized  projects  developed 
with  each  Chapter  representative  to  make 
maximum  use  of  the  time  In  Washington. 
DC.  As  the  Conservation  Department  staff 
works  with  each  Chapter  to  tailor-make  the 
most  effective  plan  for  your  Chapter's  rep- 
resentative during  his 'her  time  In  Washing- 
ton, well  want  to  help  make  what  amounts 
to  Individual  "lobbying  plans"  for  each  mem- 
ber of  your  congressional  delegation  who  Is 
a  key  player  on  Club  Issues  or  on  a  key  com- 
mittee handling  our  Issues. 

In  addition  to  these  Individualized  events 
for  each  Chapter  representative,  we  are 
deliberately  planning  to  do  all  this  In  a 
simultaneous  fashion  so  we  can  have  a  num- 
ber of  group  events,  both  for  political  Im- 
pact in  Washington  and  to  equip  Chapter 
representatives  with  Important  experiences, 
training  and  Information  to  take  back  home 
for  each  Chapter: 

1.  Group  meetings  for  issue  briefing,  and 
to  hear  from  key  speakers.  In  addition  to  the 
Sunday  group  briefing  on  the  Watt  Issues 
and  plans,  we  will  schedule  specific  periods 
during  the  week  for  group  meetings  for  dis- 
cussions, briefings  (for  example,  a  good 
briefing  on  the  Issues  and  politics  of  the 


Clean  Air  Act  campaign)  and  for  presenta- 
tions by  key  speakers  (for  example,  possibly 
a  talk  by  Rep.  Morris  Udall,  a  talk  by  Sena- 
tor Robert  Stafford,  a  talk  by  some  Reagan 
Administration  Official  (really!),  a  meeting 
with  Speaker  O'Neill,  a  talk  by  a  major  en- 
vironmental reporter,  meetings  with  activist 
union  leaders  we're  working  with  on  our 
issues,  etc.). 

2.  We  win  schedule  a  special  Joint  session 
to  meet  informally  with  leaders  and  Wash- 
ington officials  of  other  environmental 
groups. 

3.  We  will  particularly  emphasize  a  spe- 
cial training  session  under  the  aegis  of 
SCCOPE  (Sierra  Club  Committee  on  Po- 
litical Education)  concerning  political  cam- 
paign Involvement.  We  will  seek  help  from 
our  own  experts  as  well  as  Washington-based 
campaign  consultants  and  folks  from  the 
League  of  Conservation  Voters,  to  equip  each 
Chapter  represenutlve  with  Ideas  and  mate- 
rials he  she  can  take  back  to  each  chapter 
to  help  us  all  organize  for  maximum  impact 
in  the  1982  congressional  elections — which 
are  of  absolutely  critical  environmental 
Importance. 

THE    BIG    WASHINGTON    RECEPTION 

During  the  week,  we  will  schedule  a  big 
room  on  Capitol  Hill  for  a  Sierra  Club- 
hosted  reception  for  ALL  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  people  from  other  environ- 
mental groups.  The  Chapter  representatives 
will  be  the  featured  "guests"  at  this  recep- 
tion— pushing  the  basic  theme  of  our  unique 
politically-active  grassroots  volunteer  sys- 
tem. Invitations  to  members  of  Congress  will 
be  sent  (thanks  to  our  automatic  typewriter) 
In  the  name  of  each  state's  Chapter  repre- 
sentative. A  large  crowd  vrtll  be  gathered 
by  also  Inviting  Washington-area  Sierra  Club 
members  and  Washington  personnel  of  other 
environmental  groups. 

The  reception  may  feature  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  special  Sierra  Club  award  to  a 
highly  prominent  political  figure.  There  will 
also  be  whatever  events  we  can  dream  up  to 
further  dramatize  the  Watt  Issue — buttons, 
balloons,  etc. 

THE  BEND  OTT  BACK  ROUE  FOR  CHAPTER 
REPRESENTATIVES 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  week,  we  will 
hold  group  sessions  to  evaluate  our  work, 
and  to  go  over  plans  for  how  to  most  effec- 
tively follow-up  the  week's  work  when  Chap- 
ter representatives  return  home. 

HANDLING  THE   EXPENSE 

The  national  Club  will  arrange  and  pay 
for  the  facilities  In  Washington,  DC.  (meet- 
ing rooms,  the  reception,  and  the  like).  In 
addition,  national  volunteer  leaders  (Board, 
RCC  and  others)  who  will  attend  will  be  cov- 
ered by  their  own  budgets.  Staff  participa- 
tion will  be  covered  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
Individual  budgets  of  the  various  staff  offices 
Involved.  Materials.  Including  fancy  mate- 
rials for  eacii  Chapter  repre^ntatlve  to  pre- 
sent as  part  of  their  lobbying  and  media 
visits  in  Washington,  will  be  provided  by  the 
national  Club. 

There  simply  Is  no  available  budget  to 
cover  the  basic  travel  and  housing  costs 
for  each  Chapter  representative.  However. 
In  consultation  with  a  number  of  volunteer 
leaders,  we  believe  that  this  special  project 
offers  Chapters  an  unusually  attractive  focus 
for  local  fund  raising:  "To  send  the  petitions 
to  Washington."  Such  special  fund  raising 
can  suoplement  other  funds  which  may  be 
available  to  Chapters.  Advance  air  reserva- 
tions can  ta''e  artvantaee  of  cheapest  possible 
air  fares.  The  selected  Chapter  representa- 
tKes  mav  well  have  friends  or  relatives  In 
Washington.  D.C,  with  whom  they  can  stay 
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Phone:  Work  (     ) 
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Reply  Form  Part  1 
Please  domplete  and  return  this  page  no 
later  than  Sept.  15.  1981 
Fold  ani  I  Mall 

Fold  In  iddltlonal  sheets  If  you  have  com- 
ments or  ! deas 

Note:  1  lie  confidential  plan  for  this  proj- 
ect has  b(  en  mailed  to  your  Chapter  Chair. 
Chapter  ( :onservatlon  Chair,  and  Chapter 
Council  E  elegate.  as  well  as  to  your  RCC 
Chair.  Fli  Id  Office  (If  any)  and  Chapter 
Staff  (If  a  ny) .  We  hope  you  will  all  discuss 
this  plan  I  nd  then  submit  one  response  form 
for  your  C  hapter. 

(Please  type  or  print) 

3ur  Chapter  does  wish  to  partlcl- 

the  national  plan  for  presenting 

Replace    Watt"    petitions    to    our 

congr  sslonal  delegation  In  Washington. 

fall. 

e  do  not  feel  we  can  participate  In 

an.  Please  contact  me  to  work  out 

alterattlve  plans  for  the  petitions  from 


In 


t  ^is 


si  ate. 


contact  with  our  Chapter  about 
should  be: 


W(*k  (     )  Home  (     ) 

futtjre  correspondence  and  phone  con- 

le  made  through  this  one  Chapter 

lerson.    unless    you    specify    that 

shbuld   be  contacted  directly  about 

p  irts  of  the  plan.  It  Is  understood 

phapter  contact  Is  not  necessarily 

who  will  be  our  Chaoter  Repre- 

!oln>j  to  Washington.  Contact  with 

n  areas  served  bv  Field  Ofldcfts  will 

I  rlmarlly  from  Field  Staff.  In  other 

cpntact  will  be  from  Doue;  Scott  or 

of  the  San  Francisco  Conservation 


the    petitions 
addressed  to: 


are    shipped    they 


Rome  (    ) 


Non:  We  presently  plan  to  ship  the  peti- 
tions to  each  Chapter  about  September  30. 

Reply  From  Part  2 

Please  try  to  select  your  Chapter  Repre- 
sentative (s)  by  mid-September.  This  form 
should  be  returned  to  San  Francisco  by  Sep- 
tember 30. 

Our  Chapter  Representative  who  will  go  to 
Washington.  D.C.  for  the  Petition  Presenta- 
tion will  be: 


October  16,  1981 

until  a  camera 


There  would  be  no   action 
crew  appeared  on  the  scene. 

Well,  get  reedy  for  another  staged  "media 
event." 

A  copy  of  a  confidential  memo  to  all  Sierra 
Club  chapter  leaders  found  Its  way  Into  our 
office.  The  Sierra  Club  Is  unhappy  with  In- 
terior Secretary  James  Watt  and  Is  circu- 
lating petitions  calling  for  his  removal.  Pres- 
ident Heagan  already  has  given  notice  he  will 
stand  behind  his  Interior  Secretary,  so  about 
all  the  petitions  will  accomplish  will  be  to 


Address 


J.  gain  puollclty  for  the  Sierra  Club. 

jj  y^^  ^^^  Interested  in  Just  how  such  an 
organization  plans  for  maximum  media  cov- 
erage, we  give  you  these  examples  from  the 
confidential  memo: 

"5.  Meetings  with  the  press,  particularly 
editorial  writers,  local  environmental  writers 
and  local  political  columnists.  We  suggest 
you  arrange  for  a  'deep  oackground'  off-ihe- 
record  meeting  with  these  folks  to  show  them 
the  petitions  and  to  brief  them,  in  advance, 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  the  petitions. 
We  hope  to  proi/lde  glossy  photos  (and  per- 
haps also  taped  footage  for  TV)  of  what  the 
whole  million  look  like  in  a  heap.  You  can 
allow  the  local  press  to  take  still  and  film 
pictures  of  you  and  the  petitions — not  to  be 
used  until  you  actually  release  the  story 
formally." 

".  .  .  In  summary,  during  the  period  you 
have  the  signed  petitions  In  your  state  there 
will  be  numerous  ways  to  use  them  to  'set 
the  stage'  for  maximum  political  and  media 
Impact. 

".  .  .  We  urge  you  to  select  a  politically 
experienced  Chapter  leader,  as  the  work  in 
Washington  will  require  political  skills, 
presence    and    media    effectiveness.    .    .    . 

".  .  .  On  that  Saturday  (Oct.  17)  we  rec- 
ommend that  your  chapter  plan  a  large 
scale  airport  rally  to  'send-o.1'  the  petitions 
to  Washington,  D.C.  This  would  be  the  first 
open  press  announcement  of  what  you  have 
fione  nnd  are  about  to  do  with  the  De*^ltions. 
In  most  states  this  will  be  a  very  BIG  story. 
Your  airport  rally  can  comprise  several 
actual  events,  but  can  be  staged  to  assure 
maximum  coverage — especially  for  television 
cameras!  The  timing  of  your  press 
announcement  should  guarantee  big  play  in 
the  Saturday  evening  newspapers  and  on 
Saturday  evening  television,  as  a  continuing 
study  on  radio  throughout  the  weekend,  and 
in  Sunday  papers." 

The  confidential  memo  goes  on  to  out- 
line Just  how  the  Washington  media  will 
be   manipulated   to   the  Sierra   Club's   gain. 

And  gain  It  will  One  part  of  the  same 
memo  details  Just  how  the  names  on  the 
petition  will  be  contacted  for  membership, 
which  could  be  the  true  goal  of  the  prti- 
tlons.  Since  the  club  hsis  started  to  paint 
Secretary  Watt  as  «iome  sort  of  Pranken-teln 
monster,  its  contributions  are  running  40 
percent  higher  than  expected. 

Other  environmental  groups  also  have 
bene'''ted    from   the    anti-Watt   boom. 

Watt,  In  return,  has  accused  them  of 
being  primarily  Interessted  in  ralslnij  money 
anrt  increasing  member'hlt)  while  represent- 
ing only  a  fraction  of  the  public. 

We  will  be  watching  the  television  news 
proarams  on  Oct.  17  to  see  Just  how  suc- 
cessful the  Sierra  Club  was  In  manipulating 
the  media. 


Phone:  Work  (         ) Home  (         ) 

Ideally  the  Chapter  Representative  should 
be  In  Washington  from  Saturday  evening, 
October  17.  through  the  day  of  Friday  Oc- 
tober 23.  The  briefing  and  planning  session 
for  all  Club  Representatives  on  Sunday  Oc- 
tober 17  is  very  important.  All  scheduled 
events  will  occur  on  Monday.  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  (with  our  major  reception  tenta- 
tively set  for  Wednesday  evening),  but  we 
encourage  staying  the  last  two  days  of  the 
week,  for  additional  lobbying  work  on  na- 
tional, regional  and  state  Issues.  Chapters 
wishing  to  send  more  than  one  Representa- 
tive are  welcome  to  do  so.  Enclose  their 
names,  addresses,  phone  numbers,  on  an  ad- 
ditional sheet. 

TENTATIVE  PRESENTATION  PLANS 

(Get  tickets  early  to  assure  lowest  round 

trip  fare) 

Our  Chapter  Representative: 

[  1  Can  travel  to  Washington,  D.C.  on  Sat- 
urday, October  17.  and  will  attend  the 
Sunday  briefing  session. 

I  )  Can  stay  in  Washington,  D.C.  through 
the  entire  week. 

J  1  Can  stay  In  Washington.  DC.  only 
through  Wednesday  evening.  October  21 
(the  evening  of  our  big  reception). 

I  1  Has  special  travel  circumstances.  De- 
scribe : 


[   I 


In 


HOUSING 

Our  Chapter  Representative: 
Can   stay   with   relations  or  friends 
Washington,  D.C.  area. 

[  1  Can  stay  with  local  Sierra  Club  volun- 
teer In  Washington,  DC.  area  (Please 
have  the  Hospitality  Committee  contact 
him  her  about  this). 

[    1   Will  need  to  stay  In  a  Hotel  and — 
(    )  will  arrange  lodging  personally 
[    )   would  like  help  arranging  lodging. 


(Mr.  JEPSEN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  probably  going  to  be  the  last 
time  that  I  receive  the  confidential  plan 
of  the  Sierra  Club,  but  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Senate  see  the  type  of 
proposal  that  Is  presented  in  order  to 
attack  a  Cabinet  offlcer  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled,  "Another  Media  Event 
on  the  Way." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Another  Media  Event  on  the  Way 

One  of  the  disturbing  things  to  us  about 
the  Diablo  Canyon  nuclear  plant  protest  was 
the  way  the  anti-nuclear  demonstrators  ma- 
nipulated the  media,  especially  television 

Assaults  on  the  fence  and  gates  outside  the 
plant  were  staged  Just  for  camera  crews. 


Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  PresMent,  will 
the  distipcii'shed  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  THUTTMOND.  T^'r.  President.  I  am 
hannv  to  commend  the  able  acfner  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  statement  he  lust 
made  concerning  Secretary  Watt.  There 
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has  been  a  continuous  drive  to  discredit 
this  fine  man  who  has  rendered  such  an 
outstanding  service  to  our  country.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  the  acting  majority 
leader,  has  said  what  he  has  this 
morning. 

I  knew  Secretary  Watt  years  ago  when 
he  first  worked  with  Senator  Simpson  of 
Wyoming,  the  father  of  the  able  present 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  knew  him  later 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  when 
he  worked  there  in  charge  of  outdoor 
recreation  work.  I  have  found  him  to  be 
an  able,  a  courageous,  and  a  dedicated 
public  servant. 

To  my  mind.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
who  are  waging  this  war  against  Mr. 
Watt  are  making  a  great  mistake.  I  think 
they  know  in  their  own  hearts  that  they 
are  wrong.  I  think  they  are  either  com- 
plete rralots.  unreasonable  in  one  way, 
or  seeking  press  coverage,  or  both.  Mr. 
President.  I  feel  certain  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  not  listen 
to  people  of  this  category  and  will  retain 
this  able,  fine  public  servant  in  his  pres- 
ent position  in  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  for  his  comments.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
everything  Jim  Watt  has  done;  I  am  sure 
he  does  not  agree  with  everything  I  have 
done.  But  he  is  tryin<;  his  best  to  be  a 
good  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  I 
think  he  w  11  be  a  good  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  if  he  is  given  a  chance. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  with  the 
consent  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  ro  into  executive  sess'on  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  on  the  calendar 
under  the  heading  "Department  of 
State." 

The  PR^'^'^TDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  -SO  ordered. 

The  nomination  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  leptislat've  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  R' chard  F.  St'iar.  of  California, 
to  be  Ambassador  during  h's  tenure  of 
service  as  reoresentative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions  negotiations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object'on.  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  has  a 
period  been  provided  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  this 
morning? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
period  has  not  been  provided. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  such  time  as  the  special  or- 
ders are  completed,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  during 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION    OF    THE    MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ths  time 
allottsd  to  me  under  tlic  order,  for  15 
minutes,  be  allotted  to  Mr.  Eacleton. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  time 
under  the  standing  order  also  be  al- 
lotted to  Mr.  E.igleton,  which  will  be  an 
additional  10  minutes,  if  he  should  need 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
EAGLETON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recosnized. 


THE  POST-SADAT  MIDDLE   EAST 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  Anwar 
Sadat  is  buried  in  Cairo  and,  qu  te  prob- 
ably, more  than  his  body  went  to  the 
grave. 

Some  thoughts  on  the  post-Sadat 
Middle  East. 

AWACS 

The  AWACS  sale  was  a  misbegotten 
idea  before  Sadat's  death.  It  is  just  as 
mK  besot  ten  thereafter.  I  participated  in 
the  1973  Armed  Services  hearings  on 
AWACS.  The  Pentagon  folks  testified  at 


treat  length  as  to  its  incredible  sopiiisti- 
cuLon.  Remembering  that  testimony.  I 
diiiniss  the  aJmlnistration's  current 
b.asL'  attiiude  tniU  AvVACa  is  a  p.ece  of 
junu  \.il.i  no  nat.onal  security  implica- 
t.onc  if  it  V.  ere  to  lall  into  adverse  hands. 

In  \d  12,  President  ivixon  and  oecre.ary 

of  btate  Kissinger  embarKed  upon  the 

Blank  Check  to  the  Shah  Doctrine," 

sometimes  tcnown  as  the  'Whatever  the 

Shah  Wants,  the  Shah  Gets  Doctrine." 

Nixon  and  Kissinger  concluded  that 
the  United  States  could  not  police  the 
Persian  Gulf,  just  as  the  British  in  the 
post-World  War  II  era  concluded  that 
they  could  not  police  huge  hunks  of  the 
world. 

If  not  us  as  Persian  Gulf  policeman, 
then  who?  The  ShahanShah.  the  strong- 
est of  the  strong. 

Under  the  Nixon-Kissinger  "blank 
ch3ck  doctrine."  the  Shah  was  to  be  sold 
any  "cotton-pickin'  "  thing  he  wanted, 
'ine  U.S.  mu.tary  advisers  in  our  Tehe- 
ran Embassy  and  the  U.S.  defense  con- 
tractors were  to  show  the  Shah  all  of 
our  Sears-Roebuck  picture  catalog  of 
exotic  military  equipment.  The  order  of 
the  day  was  to  pump  up  the  Shah's  ego — 
easily  done — and  to  tell  him  to  get  out 
his  checkbook — al:o  easily  done.  The 
Shah  responded  with  gusto.  Ha  ordered 
tons  of  sophisticated  military  equip- 
ment and  we  acquiesced  eagerly.  In  1976. 
he  finally  was  shown  the  big  bird 
AWACS  and  God  knows  he  had  to  have 
a  few  of  these. 

In  November  1976.  Senator  Culver 
and  I  went  to  Teheran.  We  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  strangling  the  Shah  in  an 
avalanche  of  sophisticated  exotic  mili- 
tary e?,uipment  he  did  not  need,  could 
not  operate,  and  would  not  maintain.  We 
questioned  the  political  wisdom  of  43.000 
Americans— mostly  military  related — 
traipsing  around  Teh3ran  and  Isfahan 
trying  to  train  the  Shah's  early  20th 
century  army  in  the  weaponry  of  the 
late  20th  and  early  21st  century.  We 
questioned  the  political  stability  of  the 
Shah.  His  regime  had  taken  on  a  meglo- 
maniac  cast  and  the  people  of  Iran 
loathed  him  in  both  title  and  personage. 
The  Shahs  days  were  patently  num- 
bered. 

I  well  remember  the  final  luncheon 
Senator  Culver  and  I  attended  at  Am- 
bassador Helms'  house.  Helms  was 
miffed  at  us  for  "rocking  the  boat"  on 
the  proposed  sale  of  the  AWACS  to  the 
Shah.  He  decided  that  Culver  and  I 
needed  some  convincing. 

He  seated  next  to  me  the  de  facto  Is- 
raeli Ambassador  to  Iran,  Mr.  Url 
Lubrani.  Mr.  Lubrani  introduced  him- 
self; explained,  although  Israel  and  Iran 
had  no  official  relationship,  that  none- 
theless Israel  and  Iran  had  "cordial,  un- 
official" relations  and  that  "the  Shah  was 
Israel's  greatest  secret  friend."  Iran 
d'd  suDplv  Israel  with  oil  during  the 
1973  war  and  thereafter.  He  mentioned 
that  he  knew  some  of  mv  Jewish  friends 
in  St.  Louis.  Around  the  time  of  the 
second  course,  he  stated  that  although  he 
was  an  unofficial  representative  of  Israel 
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he  could  speak  with  respect  to 

_  i  Government  and  that  Israel 

the   United   States   to   sell   the 

to  the  Shah.  I  told  Mr.  Lubrani 

•3t.  I  was  unalterably  convinced 

sale  of  AWACS  to  the  Shah  was 

and  that,  sscond,  I  personally 

Ambassador    Helms"    obvious 

of  him  next  to  me  for  the 

of  not-so-subtle  convincing,  and 

I  thought  it  went  beyond 

of  legitimate  lobbying  for  an 

Israeli  representative  in  Iran 

a  U.S.  Senator  with  respect  to 
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Reused  himself  and  by  pre-ar- 
traded  his  seat  with  a  person 
Culver's  table  and  began  a 
ipproach  on  Culver. 

was  not  placated  when  I  re- 

to  the  Teheran  Hilton  and  re- 

.  call  from  the  desk  clerk  asking 

coild  expedite  my  vacating  of  my 

because  it  was  a  "Grumman  Avia- 

and  one  of  their  guys  was  in 

it. 

and  I  returned  to  the  United 

en  more  firmly  resolved  to  try  to 

AWACS  sale  to  the  Shah.  We 

Dur  side  the  new  D  rector  of  the 

Stansfield  Turner.  He  knew 

technology  of  the  AWACS  and  knew 

security  implications  of  turning 

the  Shah.  He  was  with  us  in  our 

ith  us.  that  is.  until  Secretary  of 

ance  and  Secretary  of  Defense 

eaned  on  him  to  change  his  m'.nd. 

i  nd  Brown  came  to  see  us.  told  us 

iiioortant   the  Shah  was   to   the 

States— they  fully  ad0':ted  the 

C'ssinger   'B'ack   Checlc   to   the 

Dbctrine" — and  asked  us  to  subdue 

thjdraw  our  opposition.  We  did  not. 

the  Carter  adm'n  s'ra'  on 

-ist^  in  prr:;uing  the  sale.  but.  thank 

AWACS  deliveries  were  made 

I  he  Shah  fell. 

Drings  me  to  the  instant  issue  of 
he  AWACS  to  the  Saudis. 
Althqugh  Israel's  position  is  different 
AWACS  sale  than  it  was  on  the 
the  Shah,  the  issue  is  just  the 


Shah  did  not  need  to  own  the 

Nor  do  the  Saudis. 

1  Shah  did  not  have  and  would  not 

1  le  tramed  manpower  to  operat.'? 

AW  (VCS.  Nor  do  or  will  the  Saudis. 

i  ihah  was  strangling  himself  and 

on  in  a  sea  of  incredibly  soph's- 

military  equipment.  So.  too,  are 

Satidis  in  the  early  stages  of  such  a 

Shah  was  besieged  with  internal 
?nt    and    discord.    So    are    the 


Shahs'  days  were  numbered.  So, 
Saudi  Royal  Family. 

America's   military  equipment 
of  America's  military  men  could 

the  Shah  on  his  throne  again. 

of  America's  equipment  and  all 
!r:ca's  military  men  will  not  be 
keep  King  Khalid  on  his  throne 
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The  internal  discord  which  swept  out  uine  concern  of  Saudi  Arabia  is  to  thwart 
the  Shah  will  some  day  sweep  out  the  an  air  attack  by  a  reiectionist  Arab 
Saudi  Royal  Family.  State  like  Iraq  or  an  unguided  missile 

The  Shah  had  his  Kurdish  problem.     Moslem  State  like  Iran,  then  that  threat 

has  been  responded  to  by  the  U.S.  com- 
manded and  controlled  AWACS  already 

0  1  station  in  Saudi  Arabia.  If  the  Saudis, 
pride  of  ownership  acknowledged,  insist 
on  an  AW.icS  lor  purposes  over  and 
teyond  that,  then  that  purpose  must  be, 

1  repeat,  must  be  Israel. 
The  Saudis,  I  fervently  beheve,  do  not 

want  to  start  the  fifth  Arab-Israeli  war. 
They  dc,  however,  want  leverage — heavy 
leverage — to  resolve  the  Arab-Israel  con- 
flict. The  Saudi  innards  are  being 
chewed  at  by  PLO  and  anti-Israel  revo- 
lutionary radicalism  from  within.  An  un- 
1  evolved  Arab-Israeli  dispute  may.  at 
first  blush,  seem  very  external  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  But  within  Saudi  Arabia,  ic  is 
enormously  internal  and  directly  threat- 
ening to  the  Saudi  Royal  Family.  The 
fam  ly  cannot  have  internal  peace  in  its 
time  v>rithout  external  peace  with  Israel 
in  its  time.  External  and  internal  aie 
inextricably  entwined. 

To  the  Saudi  Royal  Family,  familiar 
with  the  event  -.  of  Mecca.  1979,  and  fa- 
miliar with  undercurrents  since  then,  an 
Arab-Israeli  solution  is  not  simply  a  de- 
cirable  foreign  policy  objective,  it  is  a 
domestic  survival  imperative. 

If  Israel  will  not  settle  with  its 
enemies,  then  Israel  must  be  obliterated. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  not  a  caged  lion,  but 
rather  a  caged  billionaire.  In  the  wake 
of  the  deposed  Shah,  in  the  wake  of 
tadat's  assassination,  Saudi  Arabia  is 
inevitably  nervous. 

AWACS,  thus,  to  the  Saudis  is  the  li- 
trium  of  self-deluding  repose.  It  does 
not  answer  the  ill,  but  It  is  of  momen- 
tary, psychological  value.  If  AWACS 
V  ere  a  piece  of  junk,  we  could  pander  to 
this  phobia.  But  it  is  not  and  we  cannot. 

S.\DAT'S    DEATH    AND    ISRAEL 

Anwar  Sadat  was  one  of  those  rare  in- 
dividuals who  traverse  the  path  of  his- 
tory— wise  beyond  origin,  shrewd  beyond 
I  ackground,  decent  beyond  habit,  pre- 
scient beyond  past.  Many  people  read 
h'story:  a  few  are  touched  by  it.  History 
touched  Anwar  Sadat.  A  breakthrough 
had  to  be  made.  Someone  had  to  risk  it. 
fJomeone  had  to  take  the  chance  lor 
peace. 

Anwar  Sadat  took  it.  Whether  he  cal- 
culated the  con:e-!uences  to  his  own  life, 
r.e  VviU  never  know.  He  shot — in  the  par- 
lance of  Las  Veras — "a  hard-way  eight." 
He  almost  made  it. 

But  h=s  quest  is  unfulfilled.  He  could 
go  to  Camp  Dav'd,  but  h?  could  not  in- 
stantly deliver  on  its  expectations. 

Ho  became  the  isolated  Arab,  loved  by 
Americans,  cheered  by  leraelis,  but  hated 
by  hi",  blood  Arab  reers.  Dissidence  per- 
vaded his  beloved  Egypt.  A  thorough 
crackdown,  he  thought,  was  required.  It 
v.-as  done.  Sadat  sealed  his  doom  and  his 
dea'h  was  grieved  perhaps  more  in  Cairo, 
111 ,  rather  than  Cairo,  Egypt. 

No  greater  love,  no  greater  sacrifice  Is 


his  Slii'lte  problem,  his  Sunni  Arab  prob- 
lem, his  religious  zealot  problem,  his 
Ayatollch  problem,  his  modernization 
problem,  his  corruption  problem,  his 
cc.uandering  of  wealth  problem. 

The  Saudi  Royal  Family  has  its  PLO 
problem,  its  Yemeni  problem,  its  mod- 
ernist problem,  its  traditionalist  prob- 
lem, its  super  abundance  of  money  prob- 
lem, its  heavy  dependence  on  U.S. 
prob'em.  its  corruption  problem. 

The  AWACS  solved  no..'  of  these  for 
the  Shah,  nor  will  it  solve  them  for  the 
Saudis. 

There  are  twice  as  many  non-Saudis 
in  the  Saudi  Arabian  work  force  than 
there  are  Saudis. 

The  threat  to  the  Saudis,  like  the 
threat  to  the  Shah,  is  internal.  The  In- 
telligence estimates  of  most  Western 
nations  is  that  the  Saudi  Royal  Family 
cannot  forever  withstand  the  cross  cur- 
rents of  dramatic  change  within  the 
country. 

I  think  ult'mate  history  will  write  that 
the  Shah's  fall  was  hastened  by  his  over- 
fascination  with  sophisticated  weapons 
of  war  and  that  fascination  diverted 
him  from  coping  with  his  own  domes- 
tic discord.  The  Saudi  Royal  Family 
could  do  itself  well  by  learning  that 
same  lesson. 

THE     SAUDI    THREAT    TO    ISRAEL 

The  Saudis  have  declared  Israel  to  be 
their  most  tangible  enemy. 

Sheik  Yamani,  the  supersophisticated 
Oil  Min  ster,  the  Saudi  man  most  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  United  States  and  its 
political  nuances  stated  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Policy  Association  in 
New  York:  "To  the  Saudis,  there  are 
only  two  threats  in  this  world:  Interna- 
tional Communism  and  Israel."  In  a 
later  statement,  Yamani  added  that 
Israel  is  "a  far  more  tangible  threat 
than  Moscow." 

If  Saudi  Arabia,  in  its  inner  heart  of 
hearts,  wants  the  AWACS  for  other 
than  anti-Israel  purposes,  then  let  us 
examine  the  threat  to  which  the  Saudis 
need  the  AWACS  as  a  response. 

The  Soviet  Union.  Imagine  hordes  of 
Russian  M)g-23's  saturating?  the  Saudi 
airspace.  There  is  Prince  Sultan  com- 
manding the  Saudi  Air  Force  rebuffing 
the  onslaught.  Incredible.  A  Soviet  at- 
tack on  Saudi  Arabia  is  the  stuff  of 
world  war  III,  with  or  without  a  Saudi- 
owned  AWACS. 

An  air  attack  on  Saudi  Arabia  by  Iran 
or  Iraq.  Legitimately  worrisome?  Yes, 
indeed.  But  American-owned  and  con- 
trolled AWACS  have  already  answered 
that.  The  Saudis  currently  have  the  'oect 
or'  all  wor.ds.  They  have  the  "Hertz 
Rent-An-AWACS."  courtesy  United 
States  of  America  to  thwart  that  possi- 
bility. Four  AWACS  have  been  on  sla- 
t'on  in  Saudi  Arabia  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  If  the  gen- 
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there  than  he  who  lays  down  his  life  for 
peace. 

But  Sadat  is  gone  and  with  it  the 
Sadat  policy.  The  international  lawyers 
tell  us  that  treaties  are  made  by  and 
amongst  nations.  Yes,  yes.  yes.  But  Sadat 
was  Egypt  and  Egypt  was  Sadat— that  is, 
until  7:10  a.m..  October  6,  1981. 

Sadat's  demise  inescapably  alters  the 
Middle  East  balance. 

President  Mubarak — good,  decent, 
loyal — cannot  instantly  pick  up  the 
pieces.  It  took  Sadat  2  to  3  years  to  solid- 
ify his  political  base.  Mubarak  can  do  it 
no  quicker,  indeed,  if  he  can  do  it  at  all. 

One  can  argue  that  he  will  make  it 
through  the  days  between  now  and  April 
1982,  when  Israel  is  obliged  to  return  the 
final  one-third  of  the  Sinai.  It  is  the 
months  after  April  1982,  that  are  crucial 
to  Mubarak.  Sadat  tried  the  road  of  the 
totally  isolated  Arab.  Mubarak  cannot 
travel  that  same  road.  Fear  of  the  as- 
sassin's death  will  not  deter  him,  but 
the  practical  dictates  of  his  regime's  sur- 
vival will.  There  is  no  permanent  role 
for  a  totally  isolated  pro-Israel,  pro- 
American  Arab  regime.  "My  close  and 
good  friend,  Menachem — my  close  friend, 
Jimmy"  died  with  Sadat. 

Mubarak — with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions— cannot  pull  it  off  forever.  The 
inescapable  currents  of  the  Middle  East 
will  tug  him  back  in  the  Arab  camp,  the 
camp  of  Khalid,  the  camp  of  Hussein — 
the  moderate  Arab  camp.  To  Mubarak, 
there  can  be  no  long-lasting  future  in 
spendidly  courageous  isolation. 

After  April  1982 — when  all  of  the 
Sinai  is  Egypt's — the  pressures  on  Mu- 
barak, internal  and  external,  will  be  to 
rejoin  the  Arab  cofratemity.  Those  pres- 
sures will  be  almost  irresistable. 

One  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  can 
cause  him  to  resist  them. 

After  April,  there  must  be  tangible, 
identifiable  progress  on  a  West  Bank 
settlement. 

This  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  Mubarak's 
future.  Without  it,  he  has  no  choice  but 
to  come  home  to  his  Arab  neighbors. 
With  It  he  could  buy  time. 

Thus,  the  ball  shifts  to  Begin's  and 
Reagan's  court.  Begin  can  make  peace 
on  the  West  Bank.  Reagan  can  strenu- 
ously try  to  induce  him  to  do  so. 

Yitzhak  Rabin  would  make  peace  on 
the  West  Bank.  So.  too.  Simon  Peres.  So, 
too,  Abba  Eban.  So.  too,  Ezer  Weizman. 
So,  too.  Moshe  Dyan. 

But  will  Begin  and  his  shadow  he'r, 
Ariel  Sharon?  Will  thev  sei7e  the  Desper- 
ate rescue  rope  of  narrowing  historical 
opportunity  or  will  they  reitnrate  the 
rhetoric  of  Judea  and  S-^maria?  W'll 
they  recognize  that  a  West  Bank  of 
800.000  Arabs  and  7  000  Jews  is  Arab,  or 
will  thev  try  to  translate  the  de  facto 
occupation  of  Arab  soil  into  de  jure 
annexation? 

Menachem  Begin's  earth'y  days  are 
numb-red.  Heart  disease  and  Gods'  in- 
evitable hour  cloek  sav  it  is  so. 

As  he  aporoqch^s  h's  pnH.  wHl  he  be- 
come a  man  of  endur'ng  history? 

President  Nivon — antl-Commu"*st 
hardliner — took  history's  fra-^ile  hand 
and  made  the  opening  to  China.  A  Pres- 


ident    Humphrey — liberal,     softliner — 
probably  could  not  have  done  so. 

History  will  treat  President  Nixon 
greatly  for  this,  although  unkindly  for 
other  things. 

Begin — Irgun  revolutionary,  hawk  of 
hawks.  Biblical  literalist  of  literalist — 
has  the  chance  to  achieve  immortality. 
Sadat  came  to  Jerusalem.  He  and  Sadat 
came  to  Camp  David.  Now  he  stands 
alone  as  the  sole  surviving  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  wiiuier. 

In  his  twilight  years,  he  has  the  chance 
to  enshrine  his  name,  along  with  Sa- 
dat's as  a  man  of  lasting  peace. 

Will  It  be  a  settlement  or  will  it  be 
Judea  and  Samaria? 

An  October  14,  1981,  New  York  Times 
piece  to  the  effect  that  Prime  Minister 
Begin  is  prepared  for  some  real  and 
significant  movement  on  the  West  Bank 
question  is  very  encouraging,  even 
though  the  Times  piece  has  been  "ofiQci- 
ally  scotched"  by  "official  channels"  in 
Israel. 

conclusion:    awacs.   Egypt,   Israel,  and 
saudi  arabia 

There  is  a  line  of  argument  being 
exploited  by  the  administration  that 
the  assassination  of  Anwar  Sadat  makes 
it  all  the  more  important  that  Congress 
unite  behind  the  President  in  support 
of  the  AWACS  sale.  Having  lost  one 
good  friend  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle 
East,  that  argument  goes,  we  cannot 
afford  to  offend  and  alienate  another 
by  refusing  to  approve  the  sale  of  these 
aircraft  to  our  Saudi  friends. 

I  am  unpersuaded  by  that  raw  appeal 
to  follow-the-leader  patriotism.  The 
stakes  and  risks  in  the  Middle  East  are 
too  great  to  indulge  in  a  suspension  of 
our  own  good  judgment. 

The  key  to  the  future  of  the  Middle 
East  is  a  continuation  of  the  Camp  David 
peace  process  and  an  early  and  convinc- 
ing showing  of  some  tangible  progress 
toward  settlement  or  remaining  issues. 

Even  more  than  the  new  Egyptian 
President  Mubarak,  the  outcome  of  the 
post-Sadat  peace  process  will  depend  on 
Israeli  Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin. 
With  the  death  of  Sadat.  Mr.  Begin  is 
faced  with  a  great  unknown.  He  has  ver- 
bal assurances  from  President  Mubarak 
that  Egypt  will  continue  the  course  set 
by  Sadat,  but  he  must  weigh  events  as 
they  develop.  Pressures  will  mount  on 
Mubarak,  both  from  within  his  own 
country  and  from  other  Arab  nations,  for 
a  change  in  that  policy. 

If  we  add  to  that  great  uncertainty 
facing  Israel  and  Prime  Minister  Begin, 
an  arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  is  perceived  by  Israel 
as  a  fundamental  threat  to  its  security, 
then  we  have  dim  nished  by  that  much 
the  capacity  of  Mr.  Begin  to  take  the 
risks  and  the  bold  steps  which  would 
consummate  the  promise  of  Camr)  David. 
If  there  is  any  merit  in  this  sale  at  all. 
it  cannot  be  at  a  time  of  watershed 
change  in  the  whole  Middle  East  political 
situation.  To  move  forward  with  that 
sale  at  this  time,  in  mv  opinion,  would 
harden  the  anxieties  of  Israel  and  con- 
tribute to  a  slowdown  of  the  Camp  David 
process. 


Finally,  I  should  add,  at  a  time  when 
things  are  so  tense  in  the  Middle  East, 
you  do  not  engage  in  a  military  exercise 
in  Egypt  and  Oman  where  you  physically 
land  U.S.  Marines  Eind  use  live  ordnance. 
This  is  not  the  time  lor  such  foolish 
bravado.  Why  unwittJigly  suffocate  our 
friends  with  such  a  militaristic  embrace? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  Mubarak's  Agenda"  ap- 
pearing in  this  morning's  Wall  Street 
Joumad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Mubarak's  Agenda — Ectpt  Ponders  Future 

Under   a    New    President   Committed   to 

Stabilitt 
(By  David  Ignatius  and  Karen  Eniott  Bouse) 

Caiso. — At  a  coffeehouse  In  the  crowded 
Abbasiya  district,  a  few  blocks  from  the  fa- 
vorite mosque  of  Islamic  fundamentalists 
here,  a  group  of  Egyptian  worklngmen  scoff 
at  the  Idea  that  Egypt  could  go  the  way  of 
Iran. 

"The  Egyptian  people  have  watched  Iran, 
and  we  see  that  It  Is  no  good."  says  Musad 
Rabiya  Nasr,  a  26-year-old  clerk  at  a  local 
bank.  "If  Allah  wills  It,"  Mr.  Nasr  says, 
'Hosnl  Mubarak  wUl  be  a  good  man,  and 
life  won't  change." 

In  the  nearby  Shubra  district  where  piles 
of  uncollected  trash  burn  slowly  on  the  dirt 
streets,  talk  of  the  future  Is  focused  on  the 
economic  struggle  to  survive.  "There  are  too 
many  people  and  not  enough  houses."  shop- 
keeper Ibrahim  Dessoukl  says.  "Sadat  gave 
people  money,"  says  Fawzl  Mahmoud.  who 
like  many  poor  Cairo  residents  depends  on 
baksheesh,  or  small  tips,  for  his  living. 
"Now  Sadat  is  dead."  he  says  anxiously. 
"Where  Is  our  money  going  to  come  from 
now?" 

The  good  will  of  these  ordinary  Egyptlaiw. 
living  In  the  slums  of  Cairo,  Is  Important  to 
President  Mubarak,  for  mass  discontent 
could  endanger  his  new  government.  But 
despite  the  hopes  of  Islamic  fundamentalists 
and  Arab  radicals,  these  people  aren't  in  the 
streets  protesting  the  new  regime.  If  Mr. 
Mubarak  can  maintain  Egypt's  economic 
growth  and  muzzle  Islamic  extremists,  he 
stands  a  good  chance  of  delivering  on  the 
pledge  he  made  Wednesday  that  "Egypt  shall 
remain  independent  and  secure." 

A  STABLE  society 

"We  are  sure  of  ourselves,  and  we  are  sure 
of  the  future."  says  Fouad  Mohleddln, 
Egypt's  new  first  deputy  premier.  "Egypt  is 
too  old  a  society  to  t>e  destabilized  by  a  small 
group  of  terrorists." 

President  Mubarak,  a  63-year-old  former 
air  force  commander.  Is  proud  and  confident. 
But  in  the  months  ahead  he  will  need  more 
than  military  skills  to  make  a  series  of 
agonizing  policy  decisions  on  which  Egypt's 
future  will  depend.  Interviews  with  his  close 
advisers  indicate: 

Israel. — Mr.  Mubarak's  advisers  agree  that 
Egypt  must  do  nothing  to  leopardize  'sraell 
withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  by  next  April  25. 
But  there  are  differences  of  opinion  within 
the  government  about  how  far  to  po  in  nor- 
malizing relations  with  Israel  and  how  long 
to  cling  to  the  Camp  David  peace  process  if 
progress  on  PalesMnian  autonomy  isn't  soon 
apparent.  OiBcla's  expect  Israel  to  test  Egypt, 
perhaps  by  making  new  air  strikes  against 
Palestinians  m  Lebanon  The  betting  here  \a° 
that  President  Mubarak  will  be  extremely 
cautious  until  he  gets  the  Sinai  back. 

The  Arabs. — Some  of  the  new  president's 
closest  advisers  long  have  urged  detente  with 
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MtTBAR*K  S   METTLE 
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as  well  as  the  Immediate  political 
of  EgvDt.  And  In  the  first  few 
of  his  pre<:ldency.  American  actions 
er  complicate  or  ease  his  difficult 
choices. 

seems  particularly  true  on  the  for- 
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tlans  fenr  the  Dro-STiect  of  a  nro- 
Tsmell  action  destined  to  test  their 
committment  to  peace  and  to  frustrate  their 
t  Arnb  detente.  New  I-r-'ell  settle- 
the  ocfuilpd  West  B^nk  or  ''sraell 
strltes  apalnst  PalesMnlans  In  Lebanon 
)resent   Mr.    Mubarak    the    unhappy 
denouncing  Mr.  Be^ln— and  risking 
ijefusal  to  vacate  the  Sinai — or  keep- 
t  and  suTerlng  renewed  Arab  wrath, 
as  we  obtain  nothing  for  the  Palos- 
the  Arabs  won't  talk  to  us,"  says  a 
EevD'-lin  oTlclal. 
Egypt  the  pressure  for  Arab  rec- 
oncillat  on  will  come  primarily  from  moder- 
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ate  Arabs  and  from  some  of  Mr.  Mubarak's 
advisers,  not  from  ordinary  Egyptians,  many 
of  whom  are  outraged  by  foreign  reaction 
to  Mr.  Sadat's  death.  Radio  broadcasts  from 
other  Arab  capitals  celebrating  his  assassi- 
nation arc  listened  to  here  with  anger. 

One  devout  Moslem,  furious  at  these 
broadcasts  and  at  the  absence  of  most  Arab 
leaders  from  the  funeral,  reviles  the  Saudis 
as  "cowards."  Libya's  Col.  Qadhafl  as  an 
ungrateful  man  "kept  In  power  by  Sadat" 
and  the  Palestinians  as  a  people  who  have 
forgotten  the  thousands  of  Egyptian  lives 
sacrificed  In  wars  for  their  cause. 

ENDEMIC    PROBLEMS 

If  Egypt's  forelgn-poUcy  problems  present 
a  new  set  of  challenges.  Us  difficulties  with 
Islamic  fundamentalists  are  old  hat.  Ever 
since  the  modern,  seiular  Egypt  begcn  to 
emerge  decades  ego,  a  small  network  of 
Islamic  radicals  has  urged  a  violent  rejtora- 
tlon  of  the  religious  state  described  In  the 
Koran.  Egypt's  answer  to  these  Islamic  fa- 
natics has  rsmalned  the  same:  Lock  them  up. 

"Egyptian  governments  have  put  down  the 
fundamentalists  three  times  since  the  1940s," 
says  one  senior  minister,  citing  Instances  of 
repression  by  Egypt's  King  Farouk  in  the  late 
1940s  and  by  President  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser 
m  the  1950s  and  1960s.  He  argues  that  the 
repression  will  Impede  the  spread  of  Islamic 
extremism  now,  as  It  did  In  the  past. 

Controlling  the  Moslem  radicals  may  pxrove 
more  difficult  this  time,  however,  because  ol 
their  success  during  the  last  four  years  In 
winning  support  at  Egyptian  universities, 
which  once  were  the  spearhead  of  Egyptian 
modernism. 

F-undamentallst  students  managed  to  gain 
control  of  campus  organizations  at  many  big 
Egyptian  universities  last  year,  and  plans  to 
put  armed  security  police  on  campuses  this 
year  may  only  feed  student  unrest.  What's 
more,  there  are  said  to  be  about  15.000  private 
Islamic  associations  throughout  Egypt.  Most 
are  small  groups  with  few  members  that  meet 
for  Friday  prayers  at  local  mosrues.  But  tf 
these  groups  are  provoked,  they  could  rebel 
against  Egypt's  moderate  Islamic  establish- 
ment and  join  forces  with  the  fanatics. 

ANOTHER     SYRIA 

If  Mr.  Mubarak  isn't  careful  In  dealing  with 
the  Islamic  movement,  analysts  say.  Egypt 
could  become  not  another  Iran  but  another 
Syria — where  frequent  bombings  and  assassi- 
nations by  the  Moslem  Brotherhood  have  led 
the  government  of  Hafez  Assad  to  adopt 
brutal  methods  of  repression,  which  In  turn 
engender  more  terrorism. 

Egypt's  ability  to  curb  the  '^slamlc  funda- 
mentalists here  depends  largely  on  tlie  Mu- 
barai^  povernm»nt's  ability  to  footer  raild 
economic  growth.  For  It  Is  clear  that  radical- 
ism has  taken  hold  on  Egyptian  campuses 
largely  because  the  sluggish,  bureaucratlzed 
economy  doesn't  generate  enough  engrossing, 
well-paying  jobs  for  graduates. 

To  get  the  Egyptian  economy  moving,  the 
country  badly  needs  long-term  Western  In- 
vestment In  Industrial  projects.  But  unfor- 
tunately, the  recent  turmoil  here  may  scare 
off  potential  Investors.  "If  I  was  on  the  edge 
of  financial  commitment  In  Egypt.  I  would 
sit  on  the  sidelines  for  a  while,"  says  one 
Cairo  business  analyst. 

With  so  many  questions  facing  the  post- 
Sadat  E?ypt,  It  isn't  surprising  that  everyone 
feels  a  bit  anxious.  TMs  fear  extends  e'  en  to 
one  wl7ened  fortuneteller  In  the  maze  of 
Islamic  Cairo. 

"What  do  you  see  in  your  heart  for  the 
future  of  Esypt?"  the  fortuneteller  Is  asked. 
"Not  now."  s'-e  whispers.  "There  are  security 
men  everywhere." 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yie!d 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
HATFIELD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previOds  ordtr,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
^Mr.  iiArFii::LD^  i;s  reca«ii.^ed. 


GLOBAL  HUNGER 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  along 
With  other  sponsors  of  The  Hunger  Eiim- 
inat-on  ana  U.ouai  Security  Act,  Sena- 
tors Leahv,  DANrORTH,  and  Dole,  I  speak 
in  recognition  of  World  Food  Day.  I  send 
tj  im  desiC  the  names  of  tae  20  addi- 
ional  cojponjors,  and  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  Senators  Baucus  and  Moy- 
NIH..N  have  a^so  informed  me  of  their 
dejire  to  cosponsor  this  bill. 
The  Cosp-Ns-zno  of  ihe  Ucwceb  Elimina- 
tion AND  Global  Securfiy  Act  (S.  1675) 

include: 

primary  cosponsors 

Senator  John  C.  Danfortb. 

Senator  Robert  Dole. 

Se.-ator  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

Senator  Patrick  J.  Leahy. 

COSPONSORS 

Senator  Mark  Andrews. 
Senator  Joseph  R.  Blden,  Jr. 
Senator  QuentLn  Burdlck. 
Senator  Ala.j  Cranston. 
Senator  John  H.  Chafee. 
Senator  William  S.  Cohen. 
Senator  Alan  J.  Dixon. 
Senator  Christopher  J.  Dodd. 
Senator  John  Heinz. 
Se  lator  Ernest  P.  HolUngs. 
Senator  J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Senator  Carl  Levin. 
S.nat-r  George  J.  Mitchell. 
Senator  William  Proxmlre. 
Senator  Paul  S.  Sarbanes. 
Senator  Paul  Tsongas. 
Senator  LoAfell  P.  Welcker.  Jr. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

■What  does  it  say  of  us  as  a  society, 
when  less  than  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  is  directed  toward  the  one-fourth 
of  the  world's  population  that  is  literally 
starving  to  death  as  we  stand  here  to- 
day? It  is  perhaps  even  more  tragic  that 
only  a  portion  of  this  meager  allotment 
will  ever  actually  reach  the  mouths  of 
hun'iry  people.  It  is  no  secret  that  much 
of  the  US.  foreign  aid  program,  which 
is  intended  to  help  to  feed  the  world's 
830-million  starving  people  is,  in  reality, 
lo3t  to  inefficiency  and  misuse  by  reci- 
pient fore-gn  governments. 

The  failure  of  will  in  the  face  of  such 
mas  live  and  unnecessary  suffering  is  ap- 
palling. But  one  thing  is  certain,  Mr. 
President :  No  amount  of  theorizing  over 
approaches  to  the  problem  will  yield  a 
solution  until  the  will  to  tackle  hunger 
emerges  on  a  number  of  levels  where  it 
does  not  presently  exist.  The  hunger 
elim  nation  and  g?obal  secur  ty  bill  is  in- 
tended to  streamline  and  tou'jhen  that 
portion  of  the  foreign  aid  program  which 
Is  ostensibly  humanitarian.  It  does  not 
deal  with  security  assistance,  nor  does 
it  deal  with  foreign  a'd  which  f'-'V'^  out- 
side of  the  development  and  relief  cate- 
gory. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  Is  im- 
prove this  small  portion  of  foreign  aid 
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and  then  distance  these  worthwhile  pro- 
grams from  the  foreign  aid  program  as 
a  whole.  This  bill  means  many  thngs  to 
many  people.  To  me  it  offers  two  prin- 
cipal hopes.  First,  it  signals  the  first  step 
toward  an  eventual  total  separation  of 
political  and  military  aid  from  humani- 
tarian aid.  The  Department  of  State  and 
the  Pentagon  will  probably  always  have 
"national  security"  uses  for  food  aid.  But 
let  us  cease  to  add  insult  to  injury  by 
allowing  it  to  masquerade  as  humani- 
tarianism. 

It  is  clearly  unnecessary  for  the  anti- 
hunger  community  to  fight  the  tide 
against  foreign  aid  when  theirs  can  be  a 
far  better  product  to  sell  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  The  undesirability  of  various 
facets  of  the  foreign  aid  program  should 
be  challenged.  Today,  Mr.  President,  we 
abstain  from  fighting  that  battle  out  of 
fear  that  it  will  cast  a  dark  cloud  over 
foreign  aid  in  general  and  jeopardize 
fragile  support  for  the  few  worthwhile 
programs. 

Under  the  hunger  elimination  and 
global  security  bill,  those  programs 
which  are  aimed  exclusively  at  those 
most  in  need  will  hereby  be  termed  hun- 
ger prevention  and  relief  assistance.  The 
hunger  program  which  emerges  will  te 
subject  to  the  most  stringent  require- 
ments for  recipient  governments.  Na- 
tions which  fail  to  make  serious  efforts 
toward  development  will  be  effectively 
penalized  or  removed  frwn  the  program 
altogether.  This  is  a  salable  package, 
and  I  am  certain  it  is  one  wh'ch  the 
American  people  can  support  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

I  hope  we  can  tap  the  reservoir  of  anti- 
giveaway  sentiment  which  now  bums 
brightly  In  the  public  mind  and  redirect 
toward  the  counterproductive  national 
security  programs  without  fear.  If  we  fall 
to  separate  hunger  relief  from  foreign 
aid,  we  risk  drowning  our  efforts  in  a  sea 
of  ant'govemment  sentiment  which  Is 
not  likely  to  diminish  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Mr.  President,  the  food  deficit  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  3.5  million  tons  in  Africa 
this  year;  40  percent  of  the  population 
south  of  the  Sahara  is  malnourished 
Twenty-five  percent  of  these  children  die 
before  the  age  of  5.  Worldwide,  12  mil- 
lion children  die  of  starvation  each  Vear 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  5.  In  Latin 
America.  El  Salvador  has  the  highest  rate 
of  malnutrition  of  any  nation  in  the 
hemisphere,  and  we  have  seen  not  only 
the  suffering  and  instability  which  this 
creates,  but  the  opening  which  it  gives  to 
extremist  Ideology. 

I  want  to  take  th*s  opportunity  to  Im- 
plore President  Reagan  to  make  a  radi- 
cal break  with  the  past  and  embrace  the 
800  million  peorle  who  are  po'spd  on  the 
edge  of  starvation  by  offering  his  heart, 
his  will  and  his  mind  on  a  scale  eoual  to 
or  surpassing  the  commitment  to  security 
through  armed  might. 

I  want  to  urge  the  President,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  follow  suit,  to 
utilize  the  upcoming  North-South  Sum- 
mit Meeting  at  Cancun  as  an  opportunity 
to  speak,  not  to  the  governments  and  the 
privileged  of  the  less-developed  world, 
but  directly  to  the  poor.  I  cannot  say  with 


total  certainty,  but  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  President's  approach  will  be 
to  offer  free  enterprise  to  the  world's 
starving. 

If  the  President  were  talking  directly 
to  a  family  in  Latin  America  or  Africa 
who  are  not  even  capable  of  utilizing  the 
genes  with  which  they  were  bom,  he 
would  not  say,  "Hold  on;  we're  going  to 
try  to  bring  free  enterprise  to  your  coun- 
try, and  with  a  little  luck,  these  benefits 
will  trickle  down  to  you." 

I  know  that  President  Reagan  has  a 
good  heart  and  what  I  believe  he  would 
say  when  confronted  with  such  stark 
reality,  is  "I  think  we  can  mobilize  the 
best  in  the  American  spirit.  God  knows, 
we  are  certainly  capable  of  helping  you. 
I  will  use  my  leadership  ability  to  secure 
funding  so  that  others  will  be  inspired 
to  give  even  more.  Furthermore,  we  will 
act  before  it  is  too  late  for  you" 

It  is  a  profound  Insult  to  our  national 
heritage  to  advance  the  notion  that 
"trickle  down"  approaches  are  suflScient 
in  the  face  of  massive  and  immediate 
suffering.  What  we  need  Is  the  full  force 
of  our  will  and  national  capability  to 
come  crashing  down  on  the  root  causes 
of  poverty  worldwide. 

I  would  conclude  Mr.  President  by  say- 
ing that  those  who  grasp  the  moral  and 
practical  dimensions  of  world  hunger  and 
seek  to  eradicate  it  are  not  without  op- 
portunity in  the  age  of  austerity  and 
armament.  Of  all  the  issues  pertaining 
to  global  survival,  the  degree  to  which 
hunger  is  reduced  In  the  years  ahead 
will  depend  on  our  Innovation  and  our 
will.  The  degree  of  succers  achieved  may 
well  determine  not  only  the  legitimacy 
of  our  historic  claim  to  moral  leadership, 
but  our  very  survival. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH)  whatever  time  is  necessary. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

WORLD    HTTNGES 

Mr.  President,  every  morning,  40,000 
people — 30,000  of  them  children — awak- 
en to  die  of  hunger. 

Every  minute,  28  human  beings  die  of 
starvation.  Every  3  days,  hunger  claims 
as  many  lives  as  were  lost  at  Hiroshima. 
Every  year  records  the  loss  of  more  than 
20  million  lives  to  starvation. 

The  sheer  magnitude  of  death  on  this 
scale  makes  it  diflBcult  to  grasp  the  di- 
mensions of  the  catastrophe.  It  Is  easier 
to  picture  the  intense,  immediate  suffer- 
ing of  victims  of  an  earthquake  or  a 
flood.  The  suffering  of  800  million  of 
Earth's  poorest  people  is  nearly  over- 
powering. 

But  face  the  catastrophe  of  hunger 
we  must,  if  our  concern  for  these  fellow 
beings  is  genuine.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  fight  fiercely  for  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  hunger  of  our  time  is  chronic 
malnutrition — the  wasting  hunger  of 
never  having  enough  to  eat.  In  the  past 
5  years,  more  people  have  died  of  hunger 
than  were  killed  in  all  the  wars,  revolu- 
tions and  murders  of  the  last  century. 

Serious  and  extensive  nutritional  de- 
ficiencies exist  in  virtually  every  develop- 


ing couritry,  affecting  old  and  young, 
male  and  female,  urban  and  rural 
dwellers  alike. 

One  of  every  eight  people  on  Earth  is 
hungry  most  of  the  time.  In  many  coun- 
tries, up  to  40  percent  of  the  population 
is  malnourished;  more  than  600  million 
of  the  world  s  people  live  on  incomes  of 
less  than  $50  per  year. 

More  than  half  of  those  afflicted  by 
severe  hunger  and  malnutrition  are  chil- 
dren; 16  percent  of  the  world's  children 
are  malnourished. 

In  the  next  60  seconds,  234  babies  will 
be  bom:  136  in  Asia,  41  in  Africa,  and 
23  in  Latin  America;  23  of  these  infants 
will  die  before  age  1;  34  more  will  die 
before  the  age  of  15.  most  of  these  before 
the  age  of  5.  Between  50  and  75  percent 
of  these  deaths  can  be  attributed  to  a 
combination  of  malnutrition  and  infec- 
tious diseases. 

In  other  words,  1  of  every  4  children 
in  the  developing  world  dies  long  before 
the  age  of  15 — primarily  from  nutrition- 
related  causes. 

I  saw  in  Cambodia  thousands  of  starv- 
ing people,  dying  before  my  eyes,  help- 
less, too  weak  even  to  ask  for  help. 

I  saw  children  that  looked  as  if  they 
had  lived  far  beyond  their  half-dozen 
years.  With  stick-like  limbs  and  bloated 
bellies,  their  enormous  and  tragic  eyes 
fixed  on  a  point  beyond  tragedy. 

When  I  returned  from  Cambodia,  I 
spoke  of  the  opportunity  for  America  to 
launch  a  bold,  new  imaginative  program 
dedicated  to  the  eradication  of  world 
hunger. 

The  emergency  mobilization  effort  In 
Cambodia  demonstrated  our  ability  to 
respond  to  an  immediate  crisis.  In  the 
first  15  months,  from  1979  to  1980,  ap- 
proximately 400,000  tons  of  food  supplies 
were  sent  out.  Mass  starvation  was  virtu- 
ally eradicated  and  severe  malnutrition 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  fact  that  seed  for  planting  was 
included  in  our  relief  effort  has  meant 
that  there  is  hope  that  by  the  end  of 
this  year  Cambodia  will  have  reached 
minimal  self-sufficiency  in  food  produc- 
tion. 

We  are  winning  battles,  but  we  are 
losing  the  war.  The  newest  victims  of 
chronic  starvation  are  the  people  of 
Sub-Saharan  Africa,  the  only  region  of 
the  world  where  per  capita  food  produc- 
tion has  declined  in  the  past  two  decades. 
This  exacts  a  high  price  in  human  and 
economic  terms.  Even  in  "normal"  years 
per  capita  calorie  intake  falls  below 
minimal  nutritional  needs. 

When  adverse  weather  or  political 
disruption  is  added  to  precarious  "nor- 
mality," a  major  food  crisis  erupts.  Two 
years  of  drought,  coupled  with  refugee 
fiows.  have  led  to  outright  starvation  in 
several  African  countries  in  1980-81,  de- 
spite an  increase  in  food  assistance  to 
the  region. 

Sixty  million  Africans  face  severe 
malnutrition,  even  starvation.  In  So- 
malia, a  Texas-sized  nation  on  the  horn 
of  East  Africa,  the  problem  is  at  its 
worst  There,  the  lives  of  more  than 
a  mill' on  and  a  half  refugees  hang  In 
the  balance  every  day. 
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Feeding  the  hungry  will  require  tre- 
mendoi^s  effort.  Americans  are  an  able 


and  caring  people.  Our  creativity,  energy 
and  resoive  needs  to  be  applied  anew 
to  this  crusade— a  crusade  to  prove 
wrong  the  forecasters  who  say  hunger 
and  disease  will  cause  the  suffering  and 
death  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
before  the  21st  century. 

A  commitment  to  nothing  short  of  the 
eradication  of  world  hunger  will  embody 
the  highest  values  not  only  of  our  Na- 
tion but  of  our  Western  tradition. 

Cambodia  is  a  monument  to  totali- 
tarianism. The  slow,  grotesque  end  to 
life  I  witnessed  there  is  a  testimony  to 
a  conscious  and  deliberate  policy  of 
genocide,  and  to  the  willful  use  of  starva- 
tion as  an  instrument  of  state  policy. 
There,  the  decision  was  made  to  starve 
out  the  enemy,  and  the  measure  of 
human  value  was  shown  in  allowing 
babies  to  die  in  their  mothers'  arms  and 
old  people  to  lie  on  the  ground  until  with 
death  comes  relief. 

Our  ability  to  produce  an  abundance 
of  food  and  to  teach  others  to  do  so,  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  show  the  world 
what  distinguished  the  United  States 
from  the  totalitarian  world.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  show  what  makes  this  the  great 
nation  that  is  is. 

By  exporting  food  and  our  technical 
know-how,  we  can  share  the  benefits  of 
our  agricultural  system.  Clearly,  it  is  in 
America's  interest  to  enable  the  develop- 
ing world  to  strengthen  its  own  produc- 
tive capacity.  The  leaders  of  those 
nat'ons  want  to  and  should  be  encour- 
aged to  shoulder  the  bulk  of  the  respon- 
sibility. We  should  use  our  ample  tech- 
nical and  financial  resources  to  enable 
those  nations  to  make  the  hard  decisions 
needed  for  stable  political  change  and 
economic  growth. 

The  fact  is  that  we  no  longer  live  in  a 
t'me  when  we  can  afford  to  isolate  o-ir- 
sclves  from  economic  and  political  con- 
ditions elsewhere  in  the  world. 

That  achieving  enuitable  and  self- 
reliant  development  is  to  a  large  extent 
the  task  of  the  poor  countries  themselves 
is  undeniable.  But  they  cannot  do  it 
alone.  The  actions  of  the  rich  countries — 
and  of  the  United  States  in  particular- 
have  important  effects  on  whether  and 
how  well  these  countries  develop. 

Solutions  will  come  about  through 
dialog  and  cooperation.  We  must  realize 
that  developm:nt  m-ans  interdepend- 
ence— and  interdependence  has  many 
aspects. 

All  nations  benefit  from  a  strong 
global  economy,  reduced  inflation,  and 
an  'mn-o'ed  climate  for  investment. 

All  nations  beneflt  from  better  man- 
agement of  the  world's  resources,  of  a 
stab  lization  of  her  population. 

All  of  us  clea-1  •  benefit  from  a  more 
secure  world,  where  each  nation  's  ca- 
pable, politically  and  economically,  to 
ccrtrlbute  to  a  resolution  of  global 
problems. 

Fradicatin<?  world  h-m^er  is  a  poal 
based  on  both  humanitarianism  and  a 
practical  response  to  the  needs  of  eco- 
nomic and  national  security. 

The  Hunger  Elimination  and  Global 
Security  Act  is  a  response  to  a  frustrat- 
ing and  potentially  dangerous  situation. 

The  United  States  must  recognize  its 
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humanitarian  responsibilities  to  the 
poorest  people  in  the  less  developed 
countries. 

Our  aid  programs  have  largely  failed 
to  perform  adequately  their  tasks;  the 
result  is  persistent  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition. This  bill,  an  omnibus  bill  con- 
c^rneu  wun  botn  international  and  do- 
mestic policy,  is  the  legislative  follow- 
up  to  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
World  Hunger.  The  Commiss.on's  prin- 
cipal recommendation  is  to  "make  the 
elimination  of  hunger  the  primary  focus 
of  the  U.S.  relationship  with  the  devel- 
oping world." 

The  bill  requires,  first  of  all,  that 
whenever  food  aid  is  sold  to  a  country  in 
need,  the  recipient  shall  describe  pre- 
cisely what  self-help  measures  will  be 
taken  to  insure  that  it  will  reach  the 
most  needy. 

Second,  it  proposes  that  all  multilater- 
al development  banks  in  which  the 
United  States  participates  adopt  require- 
ments specifying  that  not  less  than  half 
of  their  lending  shall  benefit  the  truly 
needy. 

Third,  it  urges  the  Government  to  en- 
courage other  grain-exporting  nations  to 
establish  their  own  food  security  reserves 
or  take  other  measures  that  complement 
the  4-million  con  U.S.  food  security  re- 
serve. 

Fourth,  It  stipulates  that  United 
States  bilateral  development  assistance 
be  availacle  only  to  those  countries 
wh  ch  enter  into  a  "basic  human  needs 
agreement."  The  agreement  would  ex- 
press the  commitment  of  the  recipient 
country  to  c?quitable  and  self-reliant 
economic  development  and  to  specified 
development  measures  directed  toward 
meeting  the  basic  human  needs  of  its 
people.  Tlie  agreement  would  also  express 
a  commitment  by  the  United  States  to 
offer  a  specified  level  of  assistance  to  help 
the  aid  recipient  meet  its  development 
objectives. 

Each  basic  human  needs  agreement 
would  set  forth  measurable  and  quantifi- 
able developmental  objectives— such  as 
reductions  in  in 'ant  mortality  and  in- 
creases in  the  literacy  rates — and  target 
dates  for  achieving  such  objectives. 

The  final  section  serves  to  counter  the 
fact  that  U.S.  development  assistance  too 
often  fa'ls  to  reach  the  poorest  people  in 
a  country.  It  lequires  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  U.S.  assistance  be  used  to 
finance  productive  facilities  and  other 
goods  and  services  to  te  used  primarily 
bv  th-^  '-oo'-.  The  leTi'=lation  directs  that 
special  emphasis  be  placed  on  benefiting 
impoverishsd  people  in  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  as  well. 

A  recent  study  found  that  80  percent 
of  Americans  want  "the  amount  of  tax 
money  now  spent  for  alleviating  world 
hunger"  to  be  maintained  or  increased, 
—vt  rtofr-ased.  But  in  the  same  survey, 
about  60  percent  said  that  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  should  be  cut  back  or  done 
away  with  altogether.  As  the  study  notes, 
srending  on  loreign  aid  "is  not  tied  in 
the  public's  m-nd  with  solving  the  world 
hunger  problem." 

Targeting  more  of  our  development  as- 
sistance to  the  absolutely  poor  is  a  key 
step  in  reforming  our  aid  program  so  that 
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It  is.  and  Is  perceived  to  be.  effective  in 
reducing  hunger. 

An  effective  U.S.  response  to  the  glob- 
al challenges  of  poverty-caused  hunger 
wiU  be  possible  only  when  it  is  approached 
In  a  comprehensive  manner  that  alines 
domestic  and  international  policies  to- 
ward the  common  goal.  This  bill  is  of- 
fered as  a  step  in  that  direction. 

The  dawn  need  not  mean  death  lor 
40  000  more  of  our  fellow  humans.  Amer- 
ica is  uniquely  blessed.  "We  are  a  great 
just,  and  prosperous  people.  In  standing 
for  the  eradication  of  starvation,  we 
affirm  what  is  best  in  ourselves. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Danforth)  for  his  major  part  in  Uie 
whole  development  of  this  bill  and  for 
his  ongoing  and  continued  concern  and 
passion  on  this  subject.  He  has  spoken 
eloquently  this  morning  to  the  subject 
and  I  am  very  grateful  for  his  support 
and  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

WOKLD  rOOD  D*T 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  dear  friend  and  colleague, 

Mr.  President,  on  this  observation  of 
World  Pood  Day.  I  am  grateful  to  Sen- 
ator Hatfield  for  taking  the  lead  in 
focusing  the  attention  of  the  Senate  on 
the  problem  of  world  hunger. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  read 
the  other  night  that  there  are  more  peo- 
ple alive  on  this  planet  today  than  dead; 
meaning  that  there  are  more  people  liv- 
ing today  In  this  world  than  in  all  pre- 
vious time  combined. 

It  is  clear.  I  believe,  and  I  think  the 
statistics  are  reliable,  that  some  400  mil- 
lion people  in  the  world  do  not  have 
enough  to  eat. 

Lack  of  sufficient  nutrition  in  diets  is 
concentrated  in  developing  nations.  This 
fact  concerns  all  of  us  who  are  involved 
in  international  affairs  and  in  agricul- 
ture here  at  home.  Inadequate  food 
availability  can  certainly  lead  to  social, 
economic,  and  political  Instability.  This 
Is  a  problem  in  60  many  areas  of  the 
world  today. 

Efforts  to  address  the  problems  of  de- 
ficient food  production  and  consumption 
should.  I  believe,  be  focused  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  President  Reagan.  In 
his  welcoming  speech  to  the  36th  annual 
meeting  of  the  World  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  the  Presi- 
dent pledged  continued  US.  support  to 
these  two  lending  institutions.  However, 
he  told  the  group  that  poorer  nations 
should  "believe  in  the  magic  of  the 
marketplace." 

The  problem  with  that  is  that,  in  so 
many  cases,  they  have  no  marketplace 
in  which  to  believe. 

This  method,  as  enunciated  by  the 
President,  as  opposed  to  billions  of 
dollars  of  transfers  of  income  from  more 
prosperous  nations,  provides  the  best 
opportunity  for  achieving  economic 
progress  and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

In  essence,  the  President's  message 
was  one  of  trade  versus  aid.  as  the  means 
to  improve  living  conditions  for  the 
world's  poor  nations.  Living  standards 
and  real  economic  growth  in  devel(Ving 


nations  must  be  raised  so  that  they  can 
become  partners  in  world  agricultural 
trade  rather  than  objects  of  charity.  The 
less  fortunate  people  in  the  world  desire 
dignity  and  independence  along  with 
opportunity.  ,,  . 

I  believe  there  are  ways  to  accomplish 
the  goals  of  better  living  standards  for 
poor  nations  without  reliance  on  aid 
alone.  The  United  States  has  been  a 
major  contributor  of  food  aid  in  food 
deficient  countries  with  the  understand- 
ing that  thp  government  of  recipient  na- 
tions accept  the  challenge  of  making  the 
decisions  necessary  to  meet  the  goal  of 
Increased  food  self-reliance,  and  that 
they  are  willing  to  be  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  Over  time,  these  nations 
must  recognize  their  responsibility  to  be 
able  to  grow  or  trade  for  the  needs  of 
their  people. 

This  ix)licy  has  more  potential  than 
many  might  realize.  In  many  instances, 
government  policies  in  developing  coun- 
tries have  had  the  decided  effect  of  dis- 
couraging private  Investment  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  Policies  such  as  excessive 
taxation  and  government  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  have  effectively  impeded  private 
capital  formation,  and  ground  their 
economies  to  a  standstill.  Still  other  pol- 
icies have  resulted  in  protection  of  do- 
mestic industries  that  are  inefBcient  and 
which  stifle  growth. 

It  is  in  the  mutual  interest  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  and  the  United  States 
to  establish  policies  and  programs  that 
encourage  utilization  of  the  free  mar- 
ket mechanism.  In  this  manner,  produc- 
tive resources  will  be  channeled  into  the 
most  eCBcient  enterprises.  Additionally, 
free  trade  and  fair  trade  policies  must 
be  adopted  by  the  developed  nations 
that  allow  opportunity  for  developing 
nations  to  expand  their  economic  base. 
Finally,  priority  must  be  directed  toward 
the  construction  of  food  storage  facil- 
ities along  with  training  in  the  handling 
of  food  products. 

I  firmly  believe  that  living  standards 
can  be  improved  significantly  in  poor 
nations  by  adopting  the  above  men- 
tioned measures.  By  doing  so,  the  people 
of  food  deficient  countries  can  achieve 
dignity,  independence,  and  economic 
growth,  and  achieve  a  greater  degree  of 
personal  liberty  than  most  now  possess. 
Again,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  Sen- 
ator Hatfield  for  having  taken  the  lead 
in  this  matter.  It  is  another  indication 
of  the  compassion  in  the  heart  of  this 
great  American.  I  am  very  proud  of  him. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  his 
keen  observations  and  for  his  important 
contributions  to  the  work  concerning 
the  issues  which  gave  rise  to  the  bill, 
namely  the  problems  of  starvation. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

OCTOBra     16 — WORLD    POOD    DAT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  just 
take  a  moment  or  two. 

I  also  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  leadership 
in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  has  pro- 
claimed today,  October  16,  as  world  food 
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day.  and  Americans  across  the  country 
are  joining  in  its  observation. 

In  Ught  of  the  abimdant  crop  the 
American  farmers  have  harvested  this 
faU  now  is  a  particularly  poignant  time 
for  us  to  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  mil- 
lions in  this  world  who  are  suffermg  from 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  changing  this  deadly  serious 
situation.  Almost  one  out  of  every  four 
chUdren  in  developing  countries  dies  be- 
fore reaching  the  age  of  5,  most  from 
hunger  and  hunger  related  causes.  Mal- 
nutrition also  causes  brain  damage  and 
other  tragedies.  For  example,  each  year 
some  100,000  chUdren  become  blind  due 
to  a  lack  of  vitamin  A  In  their  diets. 

Because  of  my  concern  for  the  world's 
hungry,  and  as  a  tribute  to  Harry  Cha- 
pln  the  deceased  singer-songwrlter- 
humanitarian  who  championed  the  cause 
of  world  hunger  and  provided  some  of 
the  original  Impetus  for  a  world  hunger 
bin  I  joined  Senators  Hatfield.  Dan- 
forth. and  Leahy  along  with  19  Sen- 
ate cosponsors  in  introducing  the  world 
hunger  and  global  security  bill  Septem- 
ber 28. 

Mr.  President,  the  underlying  causes 
for  world  hunger  are  a  dizzing  labryinth 
of  political,  economic,  and  sociological 
concerns,  and  I  hasten  to  add  that  no 
one  piece  of  legislation,  regardless  of 
how  encompassing,  will  detangle  or  pro- 
vide a  solution  to  the  world's  hunger  and 
malnutrition  problems. 

The  hunger  and  global  security  bill 
fulfills  the  Important  role  of  providing 
a  sound  basis  for  discussion  end  success- 
fully directing  the  attention  of  Congress 
toward  the  issue  of  world  hunger.  I  sup- 
port the  bill's  approach  of  targeting  hu- 
manitarian assistance  programs  so  that 
they  serve  those  who  are  most  in  need. 
However,  I  believe  that  as  introduced, 
this  bill  is  not  perfect  and  probably 
should  be  changed  in  places. 

Mr.  President,  1  year  ago  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  Senator  Leahy 
and  others  on  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  World  Hunger.  My  views  differed 
somewhat  from  the  Commission's  final 
report,  and  I  would  just  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  an  excerpt  of  my  dissent- 
ing views  which  accurately  reflected  my 
views  on  methods  to  solve  world  hunger 
at  that  time,  and  as  they  remain  today: 

DISSENTING    VIEW    AS    WORLD    HTJNOEB 
COMMISSIONKR 

Since  World  War  II  the  United  States  has 
committed  substantial  resources  to  Interna- 
tional development,  and  yet  the  prohlems  of 
poverty  and  hunger  seem  to  have  grown 
worse.  As  a  result,  the  American  disillusion- 
ment with  current  TJ.S.  foreign  aid  programs 
prompted  reappraisal  with  a  goal  towards 
the  reassessment  of  the  success  of  those  as- 
sistance programs. 

The  most  serious  problem  now  facing  the 
Third  World,  however.  Is  the  steadily  in- 
creasing pressure  on  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments due  to  rising  oil  prices  and  the  re- 
sulting world-wide  economic  slowdown.  U5. 
support  and  leadership  In  International  de- 
velopment assistance  efforts  Is  essential, 
however,  the  commitment  and  involvement 
of  other  nations  is  equally  important — as  Is 
the  need  for  the  recognition  of  the  Amer- 
ican role  in  preserving  peace  and  freedom 
through  the  cosUy  maintenance  of  our  vital 
military   and  defense   forces.  Without  the 
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stability  our  forces  provide,  the  United  Na- 
tions uid  other  multilateral  Institutions 
would  l>»  forced  to  operate  In  an  environ- 
ment th^t  would  make  development  assist- 
ance pol|itless. 

The  ls>ue  of  grain  reserves  as  dealt  with 
by  the  (Commission  Is  one  more  area  which 
I  bellevej  causes  great  concern.  The  best  re- 
serve poaslble  is  the  promotion  of  effective 
grain  priductlon  around  the  world  and  in- 
surance {of  an  effective  grain  marketing 
system— tot  by  Imposing  restrictive  reserve 
standard^  that  have  negative  effects  on  those 
responsible  for  food  production.  I  feel  huge 
reserves  I  would  be  counterproductive,  be- 
cause thfcy  tend  to  depress  producer  prices, 
destroy  Production  Incentives,  and  disrupt 
markets.] 

A  free! enterprise  system  of  agriculture  Is 
the  best|  mechanism  to  attain  maximum 
production  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Gov- 
ernment programs  that  try  to  man.pulate 
and  regtlate  the  market,  no  matter  what 
their  gosls  purpart  to  be,  more  times  than 
not  end  up  as  disasters.  Every  time  farm 
programs  are  Implemented  to  keep  surpluses 
high  and  farm  product  prices  low,  the  Amer- 
ican fanner,  to  whom  we  have  a  primary 
responsll  lllty,  ends  up  being  hurt  econo- 
mically, ffe  must  encourage  maximum  food 
products  n  at  a  fair  price,  and  we  should 
not  sup  >ort  programs  that  disrupt  the 
market  and  hurt  the  will  and  productivity 
of  the  I'orld's  most  productive  food  ma- 
chine— tl  le  American  farmer. 

A    BESPONSIBLZ    ETTORT 

Mr.  {resident,  the  complexities  in- 
volved VI  1th  pursuing  the  goal  of  allevi- 
ating wqrld  hunger  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  light  Df  the  world's  current  economic 
conditlo|i.  The  hunger  and  global  secu- 
rity bill  I  is  a  responsible  effort  to  work 
within  the  framework  of  present  pro- 
grsuns  and  budgetary  constraints — it 
calls  fof  no  extra  funding — and  con- 
tinues tl^e  important  world  hunger  dia- 
log, nectary  for  any  effort  to  lessen  the 
world's  Hunger  pains. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend Uie  Senator  from  Kansas  for  his 
remarks]  and  especially  thank  him  for 
the  expertise  which  he  brings  to  this 
issue,  representing  one  of  the  great  food 
produciiig  States  in  the  Union.  It  will 
add  Imn^asurably,  I  believe,  to  the  cause 
and  the  Stature  of  the  effort  we  are  mak- 
ik  my  colleague, 
lappy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
viand. 

^THIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  min- 
le  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
said  thete  were  more  people  alive  than 
dead  onjthe  surface  of  the  Earth. 

That  |b  a  kind  of  shocking  statement 
to  those:  who  have  not  studied  demog- 
raphy in|  this  age. 

At  th0  time  when  my  own  State  of 
Maryland  was  founded  in  1634.  there 
were  peiftiaps  500  million  people  on  the 
face  of  Jthe  Earth — 500  million  people 
who  hadslowly  been  gathered  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  from  Adam  and  Eve. 
from  tht  first  moment  that  the  human 
race  evolved:  500  million  over  all  those 
thousands  and  perhaps,  millions  of  years. 

It  onli  took  200  years,  from  roughly 
the  timri  of  the  American  Civil  War.  for 
the  human  race  to  double  in  size,  from 
500  million  to  1  billion.  It  then  took 
slightly  less  than  100  years,  until 
roughly  the  time  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, for  the  human  race  to  double  again 
In  the  l£(30's,  at  which  time  it  was  num- 
bered at  about  2  billloD. 


It  took  merely  45  years,  imtil  about 
1975,  for  the  human  race  to  double  again, 
to  4  billion. 

I  hesitate  to  predict  how  fast  the 
doubling  will  occur,  but  we  have  pretty 
firm  estimates  that,  barring  some  catas- 
trophe, the  human  race  will  increase  by 
about  50  percent  from  the  1975  figure  of 
4  billion  to  the  year  2000  figure  of  some- 
thing over  6  billion. 

The  proposal  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  brings  to  the  Senate  looks  to  a 
situation  not  of  simply  a  humane  and 
compassionate  concept  that  we  ought  to 
think  about;  he  brings  us  a  concept  in 
which  there  is  the  urgency  of  a  dynamic 
increase  in  the  human  population  that 
will  have  to  be  the  concern  of  every  na- 
tion. 

It  is  not  a  mere  question  of  humanity, 
though  I  hope  that  is  always  involved  m 
the  consideration  of  such  a  bill  and  I 
hope  that  compassion  is  always  part  of 
our  motivation,  but  there  are  also  some 
material  considerations. 

The  world  cannot  be  a  very  stable 
place  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  a  very 
peaceful  place  or  a  very  safe  place,  as 
long  as  there  are  hungry  men,  women, 
and  children  who  are  trying  to  eke  out 
a  living  for  themselves,  as  long  as  they 
are  unhappy,  unsatisfied,  and  desperate. 

The  political  stabihty  of  the  world,  the 
chance  for  the  human  race  to  continue  to 
evolve  and  to  improve,  and  even  to  sur- 
vive, depends  on  meeting  the  problem 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  pro- 
posed to  the  Senate  today. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  salute  him  for 
bringing  this  question  before  the  Senate 
and  assure  him  of  my  permanent  interest 
and  support. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
always  delighted  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  my  friend.  Senator  Ma- 
THiAS,  address  issues.  He  raises  an  erudite 
dimension  and  profound  understanding 
of  those  issues  which  he  addresses.  He 
has,  again  this  morning,  taken  the  time 
to  come  over  to  the  floor  and  speak  to 
this  one.  It  not  only  indicates  his  intel- 
lectual comprehension  but,  again,  his 
profound  understanding  of  the  problem 
that  confronts  us  today.  It  confronts  us 
all  on  this  Earth.  Whether  we  want  to 
confront  it  or  not,  it  is  before  us.  It  is  a 
stark  reality.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
support. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  also — I  am 
sure  he  will — take  an  interest  in  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Global  2000 
report.  There  are  critics  of  that  report. 
Some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  report  may 
be  valid.  But  whether  we  quibble  over 
whether  the  Increase  in  world  population 
is  going  to  be  50  percent  in  the  next  18 
years  or  whether  it  is  going  to  be  25  per- 
cent in  the  next  18  years,  the  bottom  line 
is  stark  tragedy  if  we  Ignore  the  basic 
facts  that  are  set  forth  in  the  Global 
2000  report.  He  may  draw  different  con- 
clusions, but  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  be  willing  to  press  the 
members  of  the  present  administration 
for  the  review  that  they  have  said  they 
will  some  day  undertake  on  the  Global 
2000  report,  press  them  to  get  on  with 
that  review  so  that  the  whole  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment— not  only  we  in  the  Senate  and 
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our  colleagues  In  the  other  body,  but  the 
whole  Government — can  engage  in  the 
kind  of  realistic  and  pragmatic  steps 
that  we  are  going  to  need  In  the  next  two 

decades.    

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Maryland  raised 
this  particular  issue  at  this  moment,  be- 
cause it  does  fit  Into  the  general  sub- 
ject of  this  bill's  proposal.  I  did  cosign 
a  letter  from  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land to  the  President  to  urge  review  of 
this  report  which  he  has  commented 
upon.  I  shall  Join  in  any  common  effort 
that  will  bring  It  into  the  so-called 
caldron  of  consideration,  because  it  Is  a 
caldron,  in  a  sense. 

We  have  to  collect,  gather  In.  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  data  from  all  per- 
spectives. T^ere  are  those  who  approach 
the  hunger  problem  from  a  population 
control  perspective.  Their  thinking  u  if 
we  can  control  this  ballooning  popula- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
cited  facts  on,  this  peril — It  Is  almost  im- 
possible to  imagine  the  magnitude  of 
that  growth  picture  stated  this  morning. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  the  acceleration 
of  It. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  And  the  acceleration 
of  it,  yes.  And  it  is  going  to  be  worse  oe- 
cause  it  Is  geometric  expansion.  It  Is  not 
EJmply  progressive,  it  Is  geometric  in  the 
sense  that  It  Is  doubling,  tripling,  quad- 
rupling, and  on  up. 

I  do  think.  Mr.  President,  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  hunger  problem.  It 
sharpens  our  understanding  to  get  this 
kind  of  data.  Whether  we  agree  or  nis- 
agree  with  these  perspectives,  It  adds 
to  this  caldron  of  consideration,  as  I 
call  it,  of  how  to  deal  with  this  mon- 
umental task. 

I  really  believe  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
that  the  most  destabilizing  force  at  work 
today  in  the  world  is  the  hunger  problem 
that  we  are  facing  now,  no  longer  as  a 
geographic  separation  of  those  people 
way  over  there  somewhere  In  Africa  or 
Asia  or  Latin  America,  who,  therefore, 
are  too  weak  to  rise  to  challenge  us  In 
our  political  and  economic  pursuits  of 
life.  Today,  many  of  those  countries'  gov- 
ernments possess  nuclear  material  or  ar» 
on  their  way  to  access  or  development 
of  a  nuclear  weapon. 

As  I  have  said  frequently,  desperate 
people  do  desperate  tmngs.  m  luc  uuiius 
of  governments  that  are  unstable,  in  the 
hands  of  governments  that  have  not  even 
addressed  their  own  domestic  himger 
problems  and  not  even  developed  a  sub- 
sistence hunger  base  for  their  own  peo- 
ple, this  is  one  of  the  factors  of  liie  that 
has  changed  from  what  it  was  2  decades 
ago. 

We  used  to  think  of  dealing  with  the 
hungry  by  adding  to  our  missionary 
budgets  in  our  churches  to  let  the  so- 
called  volunteer  organizations  handle 
that.  No  longer  can  we  shy  from  that 
kind  of  corporate  responsibility;  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  issue. 

We  talk  about  corporate  action.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  it  has  really  had  a  poor 
track  record.  As  we  have  transferred  re- 
sources from  government  to  government, 
from  one  bureaucracy  to  another  bu- 
reaucracy the  trickle  down  has  not 
reached  many  of  those  who  are  In  the 
most  dire  need. 


^.    ..»  romorehenslve  problem.  Mr.  estabUsh    self-help    measures,    insuring  developing  countries  around  the  word 

o,^^.?t  I  doTtsiS  that  even  this  that  the  primary  benenciaries  in  food  hunger   and   n^^"*""""   "f^/,^aily 

^^L1!?A  nf  leeisSn  "  the  answer  or  aid  programs  are  the  truly  needy,  and  to  f act-stuntmg  bodies  and  brains  short- 

°''*' ^^^f^  hi  the  tXal  solution,  but  it  enter  into  basic  human  needs  agreements  ening  life  spans,  sapping  energy.  The 

^  *°^^  me  to  out  oS  own  ho^ehold  which  set  forth  measurable  and  quanti-  peat^t  problems  in  world  hunger  today 

f^^'^^Jfto  deal  with  this  problem  on  a  flable   development   objectives   such   as  ^."^  ,*^«  ^^^^'^  "°P^'  °t  ^„f "^,'^^ 

^  "^^SbSmhe  Government  reductions  in  infant  mortality  and  in-  catastrophe.  Year  in  and  year  out.  hun- 

'"*^''    Tif  lo  a^dreS  this  iLue  on  its  creases  in  Uteracy  rates.  It  also  mandates  dreds  of  millions  o^P^P^/°^,»iP«  *«? 

'^n^rfo^tic  scene  ^d  other  govern-  that  at  least  50  percent  of  U.S.  develop-  ^ew  calories  and  too  UtUe  Protrin  Mid 

^^tst?rietSfp those  governmente  ment  assistance  finance  productive  fa-  °^^"   ^^"*„L^"'„^!.^,hV' ^^SSf 

^  ?l?ev  Sn  hdp  theiiselv^.  I  am  not  cilities   and  other  goods   and  services,  health   The  common  resi^tear^^^^ 

«v!nf  tSS  oSr  bac^on  the  hungry  such  as  irrigation  facilities,  rural  feeder  °^A^"^f.^!?f;„^^,X^^?^ji.,^^ 

whe^ver^ey^o  «dst,  but  I  think  we  roads,  safe-drinking  water  supplies,  and  f^mty  to  disablmg  or  fatal  mseas«.  The 

Jo  have  reSrictJons  in  our  own  budget-  health  and  f amUy  planning  services  JSroverT^  L  worJd's  h^S^aS^ 

^urce  restrictions  and  other  restric-  ^  -  -  ..^ater^^^^^^^^^  ^^^~^^tSi^' 

^^ally  this  is  a  sort  of  objective,  hope-  discussions  with  other  countries  to  es-  ^"^  ""^^  ^'^"If.^^^l'^t^^t 

fu^SmoSonS  approach  to  this  prob-  tabllsh  common  objectives  and  coopera-  ^°^^Sv' OnemHf  fve^  ^leht  n^Se 

m  w^Sit  to  any  way  diminishing  the  tive  measures   designed  to   attack  the  "^^p^^.f^f,  "l^^^i^Jt^,  the  tl^'^ 

S  of  emotion  that  represents  com-  hunger  problem.  These  include  pressing  on  Farth  Is Jvunerv  mc»t  of  the  time, 

oaiion  S  concern  and  love.  Certainly,  thTworld  Bank  and  other  multilateral  ,^ ^JL'^^^^^.^'^.^'^f^S^- 

wlhaJeCdeal  with  the  reality  of  the  development  banks  to  adopt  policies  re-  So?SS^i™  a^d^to^EK^ 

Dolitical  and  economic  factors  that  we  quiring  that  at  least  one-half  of  their  ator  I^a'TO*™  and  ^ator  Si^ra  ana 

^etaJolJSi  in  at  this  moment  in  our  development   lending   shall   target   the  °"^'^",^  *'^^"t^,^ '^  ^f^^f*^  ^"'^t^I 

S^  Na?K  Sstory.  ^  poores?  income  groups,  insuring  that  the  I^J^^SLf  ^°SX    iSt^'trip   helJlS 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  food  financing  faculty  recently  approved  ^eyasmed   comitiT.    i^^mp   n«Pea 

Mai?Snd^  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  ef-  bring  the  f  affdy  o^  C^^^od^  ^^^iSi^ 

£    CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today.  f«t  the  maximum  feasible  reduction  in  *«^"?"  °'  ^*tv,?wnr^^ere^sS 

we  join  SSusands  of  concerned  Ameri-  hunger  and  malnutrition,  and  encourag-  ^f^l^^  'Jo^erie    of^e"  ^SejSg 

cans  and  others  around  the  worid  in  the  mg  other  grain-exporting  nations  to  es-  JJ^_efi^JoiXf^e  oiJ  tri?  W^wri^ 

ohsorvance  of  "Worid  Food  Day."  This  tabUsh  their  own  food  security  reserves  f,  .^f  ^.^  tS^I  f^  days  aft^ 

observance  affords  us  the  opportunity  to  or  to  take  other  measures  that  will  com-  ^*„f  ^^^J^^^Y  ^*  ^  cr^  intJ^S! 

reject  on  the  progress  which  has  been  pigment  the  U.S.  food  security  reserve  A"*  wave  o^  P^^^  ^Ses  were  just 

made  in  the  effort  to  overcome  world        This     is     comprehensive     legislation  k^°' „,"°  Z^'^riTV^ 

SSxger  and,  more  importantiy.  on  the  which  takes  the  essential  steps  to  move  3^Sm?ntf  XndrXS    refug^efSy 

tasks  which  remain  before  us.  the  world  community  toward  the  elim-  i^^aS  on  the  bS  ^otmd^^^ 

Twenty-eight  human   beings  around  mation.  once  and  for  all.  of  the  unneces-  ^^^^^^^  °S  httle  f<^ 
the  world  die  every  minute  from  hujiger  sary  persistence  of  hunger  and  malnu-  ™  ^e  saw^d  smell^he  effects  of  un- 
and  malnutrition.  That  is  more  than  trition  in  the  worid.  It  wiU  not  increase  .r^^d  dL^e  S  stexvatfon  -Sie  oSr 
40,000  people  every  day.  over  15  million  budget  costs,  nor  wUl  it  establish  new  ^Jf^J'^Sd  ^etm^iS  We^w  row 
people  each  year.  This  toll  of  human  programs,  but  it  does  what  is  needed.  It  J!^n'^^yo?'S^to?wSk  to  w^k  oT 
suffering  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  yet  gives  priority  to  hunger  solutions  in  ex-  }^f"\;J^'^5tJS--meSy  \riTne«ed 
it  is  likely  to  become  worse  unl^  we  isting  programs,  and  it  seeks  to  commit  'd*atS%SS^lch  mSt  Imve  bS 
focus  our  energies  even  more  intently  the  United  States  and  the  world  commu-  J^^JJ^®^  ^ 
on  a  vigorous  effort  to  eliminate  hunger  riity— as  we  have  never  been  committed  *  SJ^  brought  back  to  Coneress  the  Im- 
and  malnutrition.                                   ,^  before-to  ending  hunger  on  this  planet.         ^e  ^T^P^^J^  aSh^^Son  of 
Hunger  is  not  inevitable.  Since  World  as  a  cosponsor,  I  strongly  urge  all  my  ^  \^  (SSSu^emeSS  S  to 
war  n.  it  has  been  virtually  eliminated  colleagues  to  support  this  legislation.  Ji^^nt  ttie  dSh  of 'a  S^lf 
from  32  <^-,f  - -J^h  o^^^^^^^^                                          wokx.  rooo  ...  ""''^TiS^r^^mot  ^d^^n^^er  did 
°^  ^^^T^^^     "^J,^!   mnr?  fSd'  Sr        Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today,  not  end  with  Cambodia.  Every  2  seconds 
^"^^  ^^t^»^Ir  Sp  in  hlitorv^  "Worid  Food  Day,"  I  am  pleased  to  ex-  during  which  the  Senate  is  in  debate 
fo.^t    if^^  f,^d  SoducJd  ^a?  were  P'-ess  my  support  for  S.  1675,  the  Hunger  today,  a  chUd  will  die  of  hunger  some- 
fact,  if  the  ^.7^^  .Pf°°^*=«^  JXut^^^^  Elimination  and  Global  Security  Act.  I  where  In  the  world, 
adequately  .d^f^f'^uted      malnutrition  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^        ^^   President.  I  support  S.  1675  be- 

^1^     *,T^r?,r^,T,icS  ^"   %»r\A  address  the  problem  of  world  hunger—  cause  I  believe  that  it  will  help  Improve 

Presidential     Commission     on     Woria  ^^^^^^  ^^^  devastating  hunger— and  to  u.S.  aid  to  the  hungry  and  needy  of  the 

Hunger  concluded  lasi  year.  ^^^^  ^^^  problem  a  priority  on  our  na-  world.  This  important  legislation  would 

Each   major   <=»"««.  °'*'"^,8er   could   be  ^j^^^j  agenda.  I  also  want  to  call  the  at-  tighten  up  our  existing  aid  programs  to 

X'^er^'^ract"  c^perat^veiy^d  decS^^^^  tention  of  my  coUeagues  to  an  important  help  insure  that  American  food  asslst- 

T^e  perslste^^^f  hunger  reflects  a  worid  forum,  the  Cancun  Summit,  where  ance  reaches  the  truly  needy  In  recipient 

lack  of  sufficient  political  wiu  to  eliminate  this  issue  should  be  addressed.  countries.  This  bill  also  provides  incen- 

its  causes.  Plfty-four  Nobel  Prize  laureates,  in-  tlves  for  promoting  agricultural  self -suf- 

ThP  H.inirpr  Elimination  and  Global  eluding  seven  winners  of  the  Peace  Prize,  flciency,  in  an  effort  to  help  the  hungry 

«J??rit?^ofwSlama^osiSnSr  have  Issued  an  impassioned  plea  calling  to  help  themselves.     ,       „       ,       „    , 

?lKded  to  he?;  ?oste?^  the  Sticai  for  the  end  of  death  by  starvation  in  our        I  believe  that  this  is  a  time  for  aU  of 

wii  ir^uSd  to  end  hunger  to  iS^H^ew  time.  The  Nobel  laureates'  historic  manl-  us  to  renew  our  commitment  to  endhag 

the    Hunger    EUminat?on    and    Glota  festo  against  hunger  and  underdevelop-  hunger  in  the  world.  I  am  organizing 

SecurftHct  wS  foc\Ss  Jn  the  prob-  ment  appeals  to  all  mankind  to  take  ac-  activities  in  Montana  to  raise  money  to 

f!^,^X»^l'J^^^ArS^T\SonlnA&t-  tlon  to  correct  the  problems  of  hunger  alleviate  worid  hunger  and  to  IncrMse 

tickf  it^  a  vaSet??f  fro^te  is^n^^^  and  underdevelopment,  to  save  hundreds  public  awareness  of  the  needles  suffering 

^?mit  fmnnrta^t  n^e<^  of  ieSislStion  of  miUions  of  people  from  death  by  star-  that  exists  on  our  planet  and  the  things 

Se  Senltf^  c^iider^hfs  teS  Ss  vation.  The  late  Anwar  Sadat,  who  was  we  can  all  do  to  help  end  that  suffering, 

bm  SeaUvlSengtheS  antihSer  ob-  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  recog-        But  the  humanitarian  actions  by  any 

fe^ti^fand  D?o4TonTta  oSng  US.  nitlon  of  his  courageous  efforts  toward  one  group,  by  any  one  country  are  not 

jectlves  and  provisions  in  o»k°|"8  uo-  ^  ^^    Middle  East,  signed  this  sufficient  to  end  worid  hunger  and  pro- 

cSr^on'anTSSS^S^S^Si"  Se^  ^'SJeSo  before  Sis  tragic  deatll.  I  urge  mote  global  security.  As  stated  in  the 

^2?.^,fw  .r.,^?^«  my  coUeagues  to  read  this  message  and  report  of  the  Independent  Commission 

veloping  countries  to  take  It  to  heart.  on   International    Development    Issues, 

wi'rSSr  '  rSnf  St'fes'Ki^hTo        For  at  least  half  a  billion  people  in  under  the  chairmanship  of  Willy  Brandt. 
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Putting  Ml  end  to  hunger  la  a  challenge 
to  the  World's  econonalc  system,  requiring 
oomplenjentary  national  and  international 
meaauref. 

The  irandt  report  continues: 
This  Qommlsalon  s«ee  no  more  Important 
task  befbre  the  world  community  than  the 
elimination  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
all  countries.  Conclusions  similar  to  those 
we  have!  reached  are  shared  by  many  other 
bodies.  Including  most  recently  the  US  Presi- 
dential pommlsslon  on  World  Hunger.  We 
are  welJ  aware  that  this  Is  not  a  limited 
task— It]  Involves  nearly  all  aspects  of  the 
world  eotmomy  and  the  development  process, 
to  creat*  and  distribute  both  the  required 
food  and  the  employment  and  Incomes  which 
will  ena>le  the  food  to  be  bought  by  those 
who  neel  It.  But  the  world  has  the  capacity 
to  achle  re  such  a  goal;  It  Is  Imperative  that 
It  does  a ). 
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.  week,  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
t<>ward  this  goal.  The  heads  of 
22  nations  will  gather  in  Can- 
„ico  on  October  22  and  23  for  a 
conference.  This  meeting  is  de- 
to    provide   an   informal   arena 
which  the  wealthy  industrialized 
>j  of  the  North  and  the  impover- 
^veloping  nations  of  the  South 
ways  to  address  divisions  exist- 
-een  them.  The  nations  repre- 
nclude  Algeria,  Austria,  Bangla- 
Brazil.    Canada.    China,    FYance. 
Britain,    Guyana,    India,    Ivory 
Japan.  Mexico.  Nigeria.  Phllip- 
ilaudi  Arabia.  Sweden,  Tanzania, 
i]  ted  States,  Venezuela.  West  Ger- 
1  ,nd  Yugoslavia.  The  Soviet  Union 
I  ited  but  declined  to  attend. 
3randt  report  provided  the  im- 
this  summit  conference,  urging 
.  a  meeting  might  substantially 
the  efforts  of  the  international 
ty   to   solve   the   most   urgent 
A  summit  such  as  this  one 
enable  political  leaders  to  take  the 
toward  committing  themselves 
people  to  a  global  agreement 
„  benefit  of  the  whole  world. 
Pi'oviding  a  forum  in  which  issues 
tional    cooperation    and    de- 
_  can  be  discussed  at  the  high- 
.  the  Cancun  Summit  has  the 
to  contribute  to  the  elimina- 
hunger   and   starvation    more 
than  any  other  international 
this  year. 
I  his  reason,  I  have  circulated  a 
{fmong  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
is  letter  urges  President  Reagan 
.  and  support  initiatives  that  are 
nt  eliminating  world  hunger, 
my  colleagues  to  consider  join- 
in    this    appeal    to   President 
The  right  to  food  is  the  most 
„ht  of  all.  If  we  are  truly  com- 
to  the  cause  of  human  rights, 
exercise  initiative  and  leader- 
work  to  eliminate  world  hunger. 
Humphrey  once  said : 
lood   Is   fighting   the   conditions   on 
t  ^anny  and  totalitarianism  thrive — 
disease,  lUiteracy.  poverty. 
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I  support  S.  1675  as  a  first  step  to- 
ward renewing  our  commitment  to  al- 
leviating hunger  in  the  world.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  encouraging  co- 
operative ventures  by  many  nations 
united  in  an  effort  to  find  long-term 
solutions.  By  working  together,  we  can 
coordinate  our  efforts  and  accomplish 
far  more  with  the  same  absolute  levels 
of  aid  in  our  fight  against  unnecessary 
hunger,  disease,  illiteracy,  and  poverty 
throughout  the  world. 

WORLD  POOO   DAT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
marking  today,  October  16.  1981,  as 
"World  Food  Day."  This  observance  gives 
us  a  chance  to  commemorate  the  found- 
ing of  the  "Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization" (FAO)  part  of  the  United  Na- 
tions family. 

World  Pood  Day  also  reminds  us  of  the 
cort'rii'n?  rr  "si.s  of  hunger  which  afflicts 
so  many  in  the  world.  The  numbers  of 
men,  »  omen,  and  children  suffering  from 
malnutrition  and  slow  starvation  are 
overwhelming.  Yet,  despite  the  numbing 
sense  that  hundreds  of  millions  go  hun- 
gry, we  must  focus  on  what  the  world 
food  crisis  means  to  the  individual  child, 
mother,  and  family. 

We  have  a  moral  commitment  to  these 
individuals  as  leaders  in  a  land  of  plenty. 
We  live  in  an  age  of  abundance  and  in 
a  time  when  all  the  world's  food  needs 
could  be  met.  Yet  the  question  still  re- 
mains, why  is  a  portion  of  the  world  still 
facing  not  just  lack  but  serious  malnu- 
trition? 

As  many  noted  demographers  assert, 
the  problem  is  not  a  lack  of  food  but  the 
distribution  of  food  income  between  rich 
and  poor  countries.  Just  as  the  energy 
crisis  hit  the  poorest  nations  hardest,  the 
coming  food  crisis  will  devastate  those 
nations  with  limited  foreign  exhcange  to 
import  food.  The  continuing  energy 
crisis  compounds  this  problem  by  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  fertilizers,  agricul- 
tural chemical,  and  gasoline  required  to 
run  farm  equipment. 

These  multiple  crises  of  food  and  en- 
ergy pose  a  threat  to  the  internal  stabil- 
ity of  much  of  the  Third  World.  Ulti- 
mately, this  potentisa  instability  threat- 
ens our  own  national  security. 

As  Americans,  I  believe  it  is  crucial 
that  we  undertand  the  relationship  be- 
tween these  two  issues — the  relationship 
between  hunger  elimination  and  world- 
wide security. 

My  own  concern  about  this  relation- 
ship prompted  me  to  join  Senators  Dan- 
FORTH.  Dole,  and  Hatfield  in  s-onsoring 
the  "Hunger  Elimination  and  Global  Se- 
curity" bill.  As  the  bill  states: 

The  United  States  Is  part  of  an  Interde- 
pendent world,  and  Its  long-term  security 
and  prosperity  can  only  be  maintained  In  a 
conununlty  of  nations  which  are  stable  and 
free  and  In  an  International  order  which  Is 
open  and  equitable. 

Canadian  Prime  Minister  Elliott  Tru- 
deau  expresses  the  view  of  many  of  the 
world's  leaders  in  noting  that  the  drive 
for  an  improved  world  economy  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  justice.  He  asserts 
that  for  the  industrialized  countries, 
"commonsense  and  self-interest  should 
tell  us  that  if  we  want  growing  markets 


for  our  products,  an  orderly  global  econ- 
omy and  peace  in  the  world,  we  should 
support  reform." 

We  are  here  today  to  underscore  our 
own  concern — not  just  for  the  hungry 
of  the  world — but  for  the  need  for  great- 
er public  understanding  of  our  stake  in 
international  development.  Moreover,  we 
are  here  to  convey  our  concerns  to  those 
in  the  Reagan  administration  who  have 
responsibility  for  foreign  policy  and  for- 
eign assistance. 

Mr.  President,  military  aid  alone  does 
little  to  achieve  global  security.  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  this  point.  A  reliance 
on  military  "solutions"  to  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  underdevelopment  do  not 
work,  they  damage  the  image  of  the 
United  States,  and,  as  we  should  have 
learned  from  experience,  they  lead  to  an 
increased  military  commitment  from  this 
country. 

There  are  so  many  other,  more  positive, 
avenues  for  our  leadership  in  the  world. 
Those  of  us  who  are  on  the  floor  today 
want  to  signal  support  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  administration  in  taking  a 
positive  approach,  especially  as  it  pre- 
pares for  the  forthcoming  discussions  at 
Cancim,  Mexico. 

This  historic  meeting  will  bring  to- 
gether the  heads  of  22  nations — the  rich 
and  the  poor  nations,  the  North  and  the 
South.  While  there  may  be  disagreements 
about  the  problems  facing  the  world 
economy,  all  sides  agree  that  improving 
agricultural  production  and  self-suffl- 
ciency  in  the  developing  countries  is  crit- 
ical if  we  are  to  -^vo'd  a  devastating  inter- 
national food  crisis. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  give  seri- 
ous thought  to  these  issues — to  hunger 
and  the  conditions  of  poverty  that 
produce  hungry  people.  The  meeting  at 
Cancun  should  be  a  time  of  creative 
exchange.  Both  North  and  South  will 
profit  from  a  mutual  understanding  of 
the  constraints  facing  the  world  and  the 
implications  of  the  ever-widening  gap 
between  rich  and  poor. 

Mr.  President,  along  these  lines,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  20  religious 
leaders  to  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTCRREUCIOUS    TASKFOBCB    ON    U.S.    POOD 

Policy 

Text  of  letter  sent  to  the  President  on 
October  13,  1981: 

Mr.  President :  We  ore  writing  as  represent- 
atives of  major  religious  communities  In  the 
United  States  to  commend  your  decision  to 
attend  the  Cancun,  Mexico  summit  meeting 
and  to  urge  you  to  recommit  the  US  at  Can- 
cun to  a  path  of  International  cooperation 
and  progress  on  development  Issues.  We  be- 
lieve and  hope  that  the  summit  will  provide 
you  and  other  world  leaders  with  a  unique 
opportunity  to  formulate  and  express  a  new 
mutual  commitment  to  alleviating  global 
poverty  and  underdevelopment  and  to  Im- 
proving International  cooperation. 

The  biblical  faith  which  we  share  compels 
us  to  seek  to  stand  with  those  who  are  the 
poorest  and  most  vulnerable  members  of 
society.  As  the  prophets  spoke  In  behalf  of 
the  orphans  and  the  widows,  so  we  must  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  needs  of  those  through- 
out the  globe  who  live  In  conditions  of  abso- 
lute  poverty,   deprived   of    basic   nutrition. 
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without  adequate  ahelter.  education,  health 
care,  or  employment. 

Today*  world  Is  marked  by  wide  and  grow- 
ing  disparities  between  rich  and  poor,  by 
nersletent  economic  crises,  and  by  political 
turmoU  and  unpredlctabUlty.  Roughly  one 
blUlon  people  are  chronically  hungry  and 
malnourished.  Hundred*  of  millions  of  bread- 
winners are  unemployed  or  seriously  under- 
employed. Inflation  In  some  countrtea  make* 
even  the  most  basic  foodatuffs  unaffordable 
for  the  poor.  Oil,  currently  In  plentiful  sup- 
ply, could  easily  become  scarce  and  costly 
once  again  If  any  number  of  poaslble  poUtl- 
cal  or  econonUc  crUe*  should  occur.  While 
the  poor,  eepeclally  those  In  the  South,  suf- 
fer most  from  the  current  disorder,  we  In 
the  North  are  Increasingly  affected  a«  well. 
For  better  or  for  woree,  global  interdepend- 
ence haa  become  an  unavoidable  reaUty. 

We  believe  that  building  a  healthy,  just, 
and  euatalnable  world  economy  Is  essential 
for  moral  aa  well  as  political  and  economic 
ivasons.  We  have  no  detailed  blueprlnU  to 
offer  you  and  other  world  leaders  with  whom 
you  will  be  meeting.  We  ask  primarily  that 
you  go  to  Cancun  with  an  open  mind  and 
heart,  seeking  Ood'a  wisdom. 

TBS   CAMCXTIC    AOXltDA 

We  do  hare  some  deeply  felt  concema  we 
would  like  to  share  with  you  that  are  closely 
i«Uted  to  some  of  the  key  subject*  you  will 
be  discussing  In  Mexico.  These  ideas,  which 
broadly  reflect  the  pollclee  of  our  faith  com- 
munltlea,  are  drawn  from  the  combined  ex- 
pertise and  wisdom  ol  theologian*,  econo- 
mists, missionaries,  development  specialists. 
eduoaton,  and  other*  within  our  varlou* 
faith*. 

1.  Ftood  and  Agriculture:  Highest  priority 
*bould  be  given  to  increasing  agricultural 
self-reliance,  primarily  through  stepping  up 
food  production  for  local  consumption  in  de- 
veloping countries.  Agrarian  reforms  which 
allow  small  farmer*  and  many  of  the  land- 
less poor  to  produce  their  own  food  on  ade- 
quate-sized plots  should  be  strongly  encour- 
aged. An  International  system  of  grain  re- 
serve* should  be  established  to  guard  agalnat 
the  recurrence  of  famines  In  years  of  short 
supply.  Pood  should  not  be  used  as  a  politi- 
cal weapon,  but  aa  a  Ood-glven  source  o* 
life. 

a.  Energy:  Both  conservation  of  exutlng 
nonrenewable  energy  supplies  and  rapid  de- 
velopment of  renewable  energy  sources  are 
Imperative.  Increased  demand  for  and  re- 
duced supplies  of  fossil  fuel*  will  continue 
to  hurt  the  Third  World  most;  hence,  both 
exploration  for  new  supplies  of  oil.  coal,  and 
gas  and.  particularly,  development  of  new 
and  renewable  sources  of  energy  In  the  South 
should  be  supported  by  means  of  develop- 
ment assistance  and  other  measure*.  Mean* 
should  be  sought  for  developing  greater  pre- 
dictability of  both  the  price  and  supply  of 
petroleum,  as  well  as  for  smoothing  out  fu- 
ture price  Increases. 

3.  Money  and  Finance:  Voting  right*  In 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank  should  be  adjusted  In  light  of 
changing  economic  and  political  realities  so 
as  to  give  greater  repreeentatlon  to  the  Third 
World  (whUe  retaining  a  weighted  vote 
structure).  The  composition  of  the  IMF** 
sometimes  excessively  hard  economic  meas- 
ures ("condltlonallty")  should  be  altered  to 
give  (greater  attention  to  meeting  and  safe- 
guarding basic  human  needs  and  to  assure 
that  economic  prescriptions  are  appropriate 
In  each  case.  A  greater  share  of  the  burden 
of  adjustment  to  International  payments  Im- 
balances should  be  shifted  to  countries  with 
payments  surpluses. 

Development  assistance  should  Increa*- 
Ingly  be  focused  on  the  poorest  developing 
countries,  which  are  least  able  to  procure 
capital  from  other  sources,  and  on  countries 
which  display  commitment  to  meeting  the 
basic  need*  of  their  citizen*.  In  general,  mili- 


tary aid  and  concessional  sales  In  the  Third 
World  should  be  sharply  reduced,  with  sav- 
ings tran&lerred  to  help  meeting  urgent  de- 
velopment needa. 

4.  The  Arms  Race:  In  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  "Every  gun  that  Is  made, 
every  warship  launched,  every  rocket  flred 
signifies,  in  the  final  ECnsc.  a  tnef ;,  froui  those 
who  hunger  and  are  not  fed.  those  who  are 
cold  and  are  not  clothed. 

"IhlB  world  in  arms  Is  not  spending  money 
alone. 

"It  la  «i>endlng  the  sweat  of  its  laborer*. 
the  genius  of  lu  scientist*,  the  hopes  of  lU 
chUdren.  ..."  , 

In  a  world  where  each  superpower  U 
capable  of  destroying  the  other  many  times 
over,  we  strongly  question  Increased  spend- 
ing for  new  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
We  understand  that  disarmament  must  be 
pursued  multllaterally  and  that  peacemak- 
ing Is  a  far  more  complex  process  than  simply 
reducing  armamenU.  We  very  much  doubt, 
however,  that  a  eane,  peaceful,  stable  world 
can  be  achieved  without  drastically  curtailed 
arma  spending.  As  the  report  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Commlaalon  on  Development  lasuea 
(tha  Brandt  Commlsjlon)  put  It.  "there  Is  a 
moral  link  between  the  vast  spending  on 
arms  and  the  disgracefully  low  spending 
on  measures  to  remove  hunger  and  Ill-health 
In  the  Third  World." 

GLOBAL   NECOTXATIOMS 

FlnaUy.  we  strongly  urge  that  you  use 
the  occasion  of  the  Cancun  sunmilt  to  re- 
commit our  nation  to  the  "Global  Round  of 
Negotiation* "  which  were  to  begin  In  1981 
but  which  are  unlikely  ever  to  get  under- 
way without  the  assent  of  the  VS.  Entering 
Into  the  Global  Negotiations  process  does 
not,  by  Itself,  carry  any  guarantee  of  reach- 
ing agreement  on  the  critical  North-South 
Issues  to  be  discussed.  But  without  a  new. 
comprehensive  round  of  negotiations  It 
seems  likely  that  little  or  no  progress  wUl 
occur. 

The  measures  which  we  have  outlined 
briefly  above  would  benefit  the  North — and 
specifically  the  U.S. — as  weU  as  the  South, 
by  helping  to  reduce  unemployment  and 
Inflationary  pressures,  but  increasing  energy 
supplies,  and  by  generally  reducing  political 
and  economic  tensions.  For  these  reasons, 
but  primarily  because  we  deeply  believe  It 
to  be  the  morally  Imperative  course,  we 
again  urge  you  to  help  make  the  Cancun 
summit  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  better 
day  for  North-South  relations  and  global 
development. 

Sincerely, 

(The  following  have  requested  that  this 
letter  be  sent  In  their  names.) 

C.  J.  Jump.  Jr..  Executive  Director,  Board 
of  International  MlnUtrles.  American  Bap- 
tist Churches,  USA. 

David  W.  Preus.  Presiding  Bishop,  The 
American  Lutheran  Church. 

The  Moat  Reverend  Archbishop  Torkom 
Manooglan,  Primate  of  the  Armenian  Church 
In  America. 

Arthur  Simon,  Executive  Director,  Bread 
for  the  World. 

Peter  J.  Henrlot,  8J.,  Director,  Center  of 
Concern. 

Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Teegarden,  General  Minis- 
ter and  President,  Christian  Church  (Disci- 
ples of  Christ). 

Dr.  J.  Harry  Haines.  Chairperson.  Church 
World  Service. 

Edward  P.  Snyder.  Executive  Secretary. 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation. 

Clifford  S.  WInslow.  Presiding  Clerk, 
Friends  United  Meeting. 

George  A.  CbRuncey.  Chair.  Interrellglous 
Taskforce  on  U.S.  Food  Policy. 

James  R.  Crumley,  Jr..  Bishop.  Lutheran 
Church  In  America. 

The  Rev.  James  P.  Noonan,  MM..  Superior 
General,  Maryknoll  Father*  and  Brother*. 


Belle  MUler  McMaater.  Staff  Director  for 

Corporate  and  Social  Mission,  Presbyterian 
Church  In  the  UB. 

The  Rev.  Arle  R.  Brouwer,  General  Secre- 
tary. Reformed  Church  In  America. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Calvin  E.  Turley.  President, 
General  Convention,  The  Swedenborglan 
Church. 

Richard  S.  Scoble,  Executive  Director. 
Unitarian  Unlveraallst  Service  Committee. 

Avery  D.  Poet,  President,  United  Church 
of  Christ. 

Bishop  Leroy  Hodapp,  President,  Board  of 
Church  and  Society,  United  Methodist 
Church. 

Mr.  William  P.  Thompson,  Stated  Clerk 
of  the  General  Assembly,  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  USA. 

Rev.  J.  Bryan  Hehlr.  United  State*  Catholic 
Conference. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  here  today  feel  deeply  about  the 
himger  challenge,  and  we  are  not  con- 
tent to  merely  talk  about  it.  The  Hunger 
Elimination  and  Global  Security  bill 
that  we  have  cosponsored  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  establish 
new  priorities  and  set  a  new  direction 
for  our  foreign  assistance  programs.  It 
provides  comprehensive  reform  for  our 
foreign  aid  aad  targets  existing  funds 
where  the  need  is  greatest. 

This  bill  addresses  the  most  basic 
problem  of  mankind:  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. Without  meaning  to  exagger- 
ate, I  can  say  that  this  is  a  life  saving 
bill.  This.  Indeed,  is  our  intent.  We  want 
to  see  our  foreign  assistance  programs 
help  the  poor.  As  stated  in  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  World  Hunger: 

We  believe  that  the  VS.  Government 
should  make  development  of  the  poor  na- 
tions and  the  eradication  of  poverty  and 
hunger  a  primary  objective  of  Its  foreign 
policy. 

The  hundreds  of  millions  of  children 
who  will  die  or  have  their  short  lives  tor- 
mented by  hunger  cannot  be  ignored. 
The  suffering  of  the  multitude  of  men 
and  women  in  the  poorest  nations  who 
have  no  prospect  of  tilling  their  own  land 
and  providing  for  their  families,  must  be 
confronted. 

The  Hunger  Elimination  and  Global 
Security  bill  responds  to  these  needs. 
Each  provision  to  the  bill  clearly  estab- 
lishes that  the  humanitarian  traditions 
of  this  Nation  be  reflected  in  policy.  I 
especially  support  the  sections  of  this 
bill  which  will  tighten  up  our  Public  Law 
480  program  and  which  establish  a  basic 
human  needs  agreement  for  each  aid 
recipient  nation. 

Once  again.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  on  this  observance  of 
World  Food  Day.  I  see  this  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  continuing  discussion  on 
the  problems  of  development  facing  the 
world  today.  I  look  forward  to  working 
in  a  strong  bipartisan  coalition  on  this 
issue. 

As  the  sponsor  of  World  Food  Day.  I 
add  an  acknowledgement  to  the  various 
private  grorps  who  have  elven  so  much 
on  this  issue,  notably  Bread  for  the 
World,  the  FAO  and  the  World  Hunger 
Year  organization.  I  feel  a  special  at- 
tachment to  World  Hunger  Year  and  Its 
founder  Harry  Chapln.  Harry  was  a 
close  friend  and  a  flerce  advocate  for  the 
world's  hungry.  His  own  drive  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  President's  Commia- 
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sion  on  world  Hunger,  on  which  both  the 
dlatlngulshed  Senator  from  Kansas.  Sen- 
ator DOLB,  and  I  serve.  The  efforts  we  are 
undertaking  now  reflect  the  Commis- 
sion's iJork.  and.  In  reality.  Harrys 
TlAlon.    1 

Mr.  P^ldent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statemeiit  signed  by  Harry  Chapln.  Con- 
gressmali  Bihjamw  Gilmah,  Congress- 
man  Richard  Nolan  and  myself,  entitled 
"World  Hunger:  Neglected  Crisis.  Im- 
pending Catastrophe." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

0*imcoM4«o  Wo«LO  HuwoBi:  Tux  Chauekoi 
[  Ahead 

Part  of  i  the  problem  thU  Commlwlon  md- 
draeaed  ^Mlt  with  efforta  by  the  United 
State*  tolmprove  peace  and  itablUty  In  addi- 
tion to  IJjrlng  standard!  In  the  global  com- 
munity through  the  uee  of  foreign  aid  and 
development  aaslstance.  In  section  IV,  we 
note  tha1|  "since  World  War  n.  the  United 
State*  h^  committed  substantial  resources 
to  International  development,  and  yet  the 
problems  pf  poverty  and  hunger  seem  to  have 
grown  wof*e.  ..."  As  a  result,  the  American 
disillusionment  with  current  VS.  foreign  aid 
programs  prompted  reappraisal  with  a  goal 
towards  tfce  reassessment  of  the  success  of 
those  assistance  programs. 

The  m(*t  serious  problem  now  facing  the 
Third  Wofld.  however.  Is  the  steadily  Increas- 
ing pressure  on  their  balance  of  payment* 
due  to  rfelng  oil  prices  and  the  resulting 
world-wide  economic  slowdown.  U.S.  support 
and  leadership  In  International  development 
assistance!  efforts  Is  essential.  However,  the 
commitment  and  Involvement  of  other  na- 
tions Is  aqually  Important — as  Is  the  need 
for  the  riognltlon  of  the  American  role  In 
preservlna  peace  and  freedom  through  the 
costly  maintenance  of  our  vital  military  and 
defense  tbrces.  Without  the  stability  our 
forces  provide,  the  Unltsd  Nations  and  other 
multilateral  Institutions  would  be  forced  to 
operate  li<  an  environment  that  would  make 
development  assistance  pointless. 

The  Issue  of  grain  reserves  as  dealt  with 
by  the  Commission  Is  one  more  area  which 
I  believe  tauses  great  concern.  The  beat  re- 
serve possible  Is  the  promotion  of  effective 
grain  production  around  the  world  and  in- 
surance of  an  effective  grain  marketing  sys- 
tem— not!  by  Imposing  restrictive  reserve 
standards]  that  have  negative  effects  on  those 
responsible  for  food  production.  I  feel  huge 
reserves  wtould  be  counterproductive,  because 
they  tend  to  depress  producer  prices,  destroy 
productloii  Incentives,  and  disrupt  markets. 

A  free-enterprise  system  of  agriculture  Is 
the  best  i^echanlsm  to  attain  maximum  pro- 
duction at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Govern- 
ment programs  that  try  to  manipulate  and 
regulate  fhe  market,  no  matter  what  their 
goals  purport  to  be.  more  times  than  not 
end  up  a*  "disasters."  Every  time  farm  pro- 
grams ar*  Implemented  to  keep  surpluses 
high  and  farm  product  prices  low,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  to  whom  we  have  a  primary  re- 
sponsibility, ends  up  being  hurt  economi- 
cally. Wei  must  encourage  maximum  food 
production  at  a  fair  price,  and  we  should 
not  supoort  programs  that  disrupt  the 
market  a^d  hurt  the  will  and  productivity 
of  the  wprld's  mo«t  productive  food  ma- 
chine— the  American  farmer. 

The  economic  complexities  Involved  with 
pursuing  the  goal  of  alleviating  world  hunger 
cannot  be  overlooked  In  light  of  current 
economic  conditions  In  the  nation  today. 
Althoxxgh  I  have  grave  reservations  about  the 
proposed  recommendations  Included  In  the 
Final  Redort  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  World  Hunger,  I  feel  that  thU  report  will 


serve  as  a  beginning  and  not  an  end  to  the 
world  hunger  dialog. 

COMMISSIONBaa    CHAPIN,    CtLMAM,    LXAHT    AKD 
NOLAH 

The  following  statement  entitled.  "World 
Hunger:  Neglected  CrlaU.  Impending  Catas- 
trophe" outlines  o\ir  views,  which  diverge 
from  those  of  the  Commission,  about  the 
cauae  of  hunger  and  the  Importance  of  self- 
reliant  development  in  allevlaUng  It.  The 
paragraphs  following  the  stat?ment  addreaa 
specific  topics  which  require  elat)oratlon.  For 
a  detailed  presentation  of  our  vlewa  aee  the 
footnotea  and  appendix  In  the  Commlsslon'a 
unabridged  final  report  released  In  March 
1980. 

woau>  BTTMOsa:  mcLEcrxo  caws, 
mnmiito  cATAsrmopHS 

The  fellowship  of  the  starving  and  mal- 
nourished, now  800  mUllon  people  around 
the  globe,  1*  one  of  the  most  melancholy, 
misunderstood  and  potentially  dangeroua 
phenomenon  of  our  times.  Some  experts  be- 
lieve that  Its  threat  to  world  peace  and  sta- 
bility Is  already  equal  to  that  of  a  nuclear 
war. 

Curiously.  In  view  of  the  acknowledged 
threait  tills  ill-starved  and  massive  legion 
poses  for  them,  more  fortunate  humans 
have  never  succeeded  In  abolishing  the  hun- 
gry and  malnourished  by  humane  or  In- 
humane means.  At  various  times  and  places, 
both  approaches  have  been  tried.  A  favorite 
modem  response  to  the  tragedy  Is  money — 
loans  and  grants — and  continual  studies  by 
a  myriad  of  si>eclal  commissions,  academic 
experts  and  "development"  agencies,  all 
seeking  new  solutions. 

WHAT  IS  "woaLD  Hxrj»cwi"t 

It  Is  not  the  kind  of  hunger  you  feel  when 
you  miss  lunch.  Many — perhaps  most— of  the 
nearly  quarter  of  the  human  race  suffering 
from  malnutrition  (up  to  and  Including  out- 
right starvation)  feel  no  pangs  of  hunger  at 
all.  They  are  often  physically  and  mentally 
too  far  gone. 

But  even  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
there  remains  a  fraction,  with  the  energy 
and  leadership  needed  to  protest  their  situa- 
tion In  the  political  arena  (where  permitted) 
or  with  violence.  Whether  the  hxmgry  ones 
are  passive  or  aggressive,  whatever  their  race 
or  location,  they  share  a  life  condition  which 
has  been  defined  by  the  World  Bank  as  "so 
characterized  by  malnutrition,  Illiteracy,  dis- 
ease, squalor,  high  Infant  mortality  and  low 
life  expectancy  as  to  be  beneath  any  reason- 
able definition  of  human  decency."  In  a 
world  where  the  U.S.  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  says  sufficient  food  supplies  now 
exist  to  feed  everyone  If  the  supplies  were 
equitably  distributed.  In  the  absence  of 
draconlan  efforts,  even  this  ray  of  hope  will 
vanish  by  the  year  2000,  smothered  by  popu- 
lation growth,  resource  depletion  and  en- 
vironmental decay. 

Other  current  Indicators  of  world  hunger 
are  equally  discouraging  in  some  poor  coun- 
tries, 40  percent  of  the  children  die  before 
they  are  five,  the  survivors'  average  life  ex- 
pectancy Is  48  years.  Meanwhile,  the  richer 
nations  consume  SO  percent  of  the  world's 
food,  although  they  account  for  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  population.  The  average  person 
In  the  poorest  countries  produces  $150  worth 
of  wealth  In  a  year,  the  richest  30  percent 
typically  control  half  of  the  national  income. 

WHT  AaC  PSOPLX  RUlfCRT? 

A  1978  White  House  study  concluded  flatly 
that  "people  are  hungry  because  they  are 
poor,"  that  they  cannot  earn  the  money  to 
buy  enough  food  or  lack  access  to  land  to 
grow  their  food. 

Why  not?  An  answer  fashionable  among 
International  development  practitioners  Is 
that  the  "political  will"  to  feed  the  hungry 
Is  lacking — bureaucratic  Jargon  for  a  more 
stark  explanation.  There  are  not  enough  peo- 
ple In  a  position  to  help  who  care. 


Deqiita  this  depreastng  oonclualoa,  most 
national  governments— even  the  worst — do 
make  some  effort  to  feed  their  poor.  Private 
cbarltiea  have  traditionally  contributed 
generously  to  the  taak  and  few  people  are 
allowed  deliberately  to  atarve  to  death.  Tbare 
1*  also  evidence  that  governments  and  pros- 
perouB  cltltens  of  poor  countrlea  truly  fear 
their  poor,  a  fear  leading  to  auppreaslon. 
cruelty  or  neglect.  The  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Council  reports.  "The  perceived  self  In- 
terest of  elites  Is  often  at  odds  with  poUcies 
designed  to  help  the  poor." 

These  attitudes  are  underatandabl*  In 
terma  of  human  nature  and  government 
Btructurea.  Including  those  of  the  "market 
economies."  Efforts  to  Improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  raise  sensitive  questions  of 
food  pricing,  commodity  prices,  wage  ratea. 
land  ownership,  tenant  relationship*,  social 
prerogatives,  etc.  In  Latin  America,  for  In- 
stance. UK.  staUatica  ahow  that  up  to  M 
per  cent  of  the  land  Is  owned  by  seven  per 
cent  of  the  people. 

World  hunger,  like  the  armaments  Indus- 
try, haa  Important  constituencies  helping 
sustain  It.  Discussing  possible  broadening  of 
wealth  distribution  In  the  United  States, 
Washington  Post  political  columnist  William 
Orelder  concluded  that  "the  major  power 
centera  of  American  politlca  feel  threatened 
by  the  Idea  of  actually  distributing  capital 
ownership  to  everyone."  In  the  poorest  cotin- 
trles  this  threat  Is  strong  because  there  the 
ownership-governing  cast*  is  often  much 
smaller  and  resources  more  scarce,  making 
the  wealthy  feel  more  vulnerable  and  more 
selfish.  As  demonstrated  recently  In  Iran 
and  Nicaragua,  possessing  modern  military 
establishments  can  no  longer  be  considered 
a  guarantee  of  stability  or  the  protection  of 
privilege.  To  paraphrase  John  F.  Kennedy, 
the  world  may  have  reached  the  point  where 
It  must  help  the  poor  In  order  to  save  the 
rich. 

Maldistribution  of  both  physical  reaourcea 
and  the  power  to  make  decisions  governing 
their  use  emerges  as  the  major  caua«  of 
poverty.  Politically  controversial,  the  causes 
of  poverty  are  sometimes  accorded  less  en- 
thusiastic attention  than  two  other  impor- 
tant but  less  explosive  considerations:  in- 
creasing food  production  and  controlling 
population   growth. 

Much  like  blind  men  touching  an  elephant, 
world  hunger  specialists  describe  their  sub- 
ject In  terms  of  the  part  they  handle.  One 
resultng  error  Is  the  assumption  that  the 
more  food  produced,  the  more  will  end  up  on 
the  table*  of  the  hungry.  In  reality.  It  de- 
pends on  what  food  Is  produced,  where,  at 
what  prices  and  for  whose  benefit.  And. 
there  is  a  human  tendency  to  confuse  one's 
own  Interests  with  the  InteresU  of  those 
being  helped.  Some  examples. 

U.S.  grain  and  other  foodstuffs,  given 
away  or  sold  at  low  prices,  are  extremely 
popular  with  American  agricultural  inter- 
ests. However,  this  approach  prevents  the 
poor  from  becoming  more  self  reliant.  More 
than  half  the  Third  World's  neediest  are 
subsistence  farmers  and  some  have  been 
driven  out  of  business  by  Just  such  charity. 

Large,  often  US-based  agrlbualness  or  In- 
dustrial firms  set  up  operations  In  poor 
countries  where  they  can  benefit  from  low 
labor  costs  or  raise  crops  and  make  products 
for  exports  to  well-to-do  customers  abroad, 
not  for  local  consumption. 

"Foreign  aid."  partlcularty  VS.  "security 
supporting  assistance."  often  serves  only  the 
political  Interesta  of  Induatrial  natlona. 

Aid  from  both  "market  economy"  and 
socialist  countries  has  buttressed  mUltary 
Intervention  In  the  Third  Worid.  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid  used  to  backstop  Its  military  cam- 
paign in  Indochina  and  Soviet  and  Cuban 
tactica  to  atrengthen  soclalUt  Influence  In 
Angola  and  Ethiopia  are  examplea.  The  worid 
as  a  whole  now  apend*  about  8400  bUUon 
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annually  on  armamenta  while  a  billion  hu- 
man beings  live  on  8160  per  year.  According 
to  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  United  States  alone  apent  8115 
billion  for  military  defense  in  1978  and  less 
than  82  billion  for  foreign  economic  develop- 
ment programs.  And  the  effectlveneaa  of  the 
t2  bUlion  haa  been  aertously  questioned. 

THE   POPULATION    EXPLOSION 

The  steady  increaae  In  world  population, 
exD-c*ed  to  neariy  double  by  the  year  2000. 
complicates  the  problems  of  food  production 
and  distribution,  the  encouragement  of  self 
reliance.  The  time  to  act,  therefore,  la  now. 

WHAT    IS    TO    BE    DONET 

The  time  may  have  arrived  when  govern- 
ment development  agencies,  sclentlsU. 
agronomists,  construction  engineers  and — 
yes— bankers  need  to  borrow  the  environ- 
mentalists' slogan:  "Small  Is  beautiful!" 
This  means  a  toning  down  of  past  and  pres- 
ent emphasis  on  grandloee  'development" 
projects— vast  irrigation  schemes,  power 
dams,  new  Industrial  establishments  and 
huge  loans  for  "economic  growth"  or  food 
Imports  by  the  poorest  n»tloca.  Inotead,  there 
wo-ld  be  a  turn  to  simpler  but  probably 
politically  leas  popular  approaches  to  world 
hunger  and  more  emphasis  on  helping  the 
hungry  help  themselves.  World  Bank  econo- 
mist Mahbub  ul  Haq  says,  bluntly,  "The  only 
convincing  solution  to  the  problem  of  world 
hunger  Is  for  the  developing  countries  to 
grow  their  ovm  food.  What  the  poor  and 
htingry  need  are  permanent  incomes,  not 
temporary  handouts." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  donor  coun- 
tries win  willingly  forego  continuation  of 
the  massive  but  mixed  blessings  bestowed 
ostensibly  for  the  poor  In  the  past,  but  with 
so  little  helpful  impact.  A  new  approach 
could  Include  a  decision  by  the  United  States 
to  curtail  Its  present  gifts  and  subsidized  ex- 
ports of  "surplus"  foodstuffs  except  In  nat- 
ural disasters  or  famine,  a  politically  diffi- 
cult move.  It  will  be  equally  difficult  to  per- 
suade private  and  public  financial  Institu- 
tions to  restrain  their  eagerness  to  extend 
credit  (mostly  guaranteed  by  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers) to  poor  nations,  many  already  In  debt. 
A  considerable  percentage  of  these  loan  dol- 
lars eventually  purchase  Induatrial  world 
products  for  middle  or  upper  income  cus- 
tomers abroad,  doing  little  to  assuage  hun- 
ger. The  same  Is  often  true  of  the  Third 
World  branches  of  plants  of  wealthy  multi- 
national corporations  whose  products  are  ex- 
ported or  sold  to  the  affluent. 

When  they  pay  bare  subsistence  wages  or 
worse,  in  luring  the  poor  off  the  land  and 
Into  city  Blums  In  aearch  of  non-existent 
Jobs  they  aggravate  an  already  bad  situation. 
Simple  technology,  agricultural  extension 
services  or  Implements,  with  the  require- 
ment that  they  reach  the  poor,  could  be 
much  more  helpful.  Underdeveloped  societies 
must  work  out  for  themselves  other  urgent 
reforms — more  eoultable  distribution  of  land 
and  access  to  water,  effective  control  of  cor- 
rupt marketing  practices  and  an  end  to  the 
exploitation  of  labor. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  difficult,  means 
must  be  found  to  make  It  contrary  to  any- 
one's Interest  to  keeo  others  poor.  It  Is  often 
difficult  for  more  fortunate  people  to  com- 
prehend this  fact,  for  both  poverty  and  re- 
sulting hunger  are  creeping  catastrophes, 
burning  on  alow  fuses.  These  remedies  re- 
quire medicines  politically  unpalatable  to 
most  current  (tovemments.  their  commis- 
sions and  study  groups.  Gentle  tinkering 
with  existing  world  poverty  programs  and 
development  policies  has  been  largely  Ineffec- 
tive, while  the  need  for  basic  changes  in  hu- 
man values  and  motivation  is  Increasingly 
apparent.  Serious,  effective  reforms  require 
the  patient  education  of  the  public  and  the 
world's  political-economic  leadership  to  ulti- 


mately create  a  more  cooperative  and  less 
viciously  competitive  human  species. 

Mo. extent  m  this  direction  may  well  ac- 
celerate as  the  earth's  resources  become  more 
scarce,  population  pressures  Increase,  and 
the  starving  become  more  deaperate  and 
articulate.  As  the  noose  tlghtena,  even  the 
most  unregenerate  individuals  may  find  It 
reassuring  to  contemplate  living  In  a  world 
where  it  Is  in  the  landlord's  Interest  to  pro- 
tect, not  exploit,  the  tenant  farmer,  in  the 
interest  of  increasingly  Interdependent  gov- 
ernments to  serve  the  poor,  as  they  now  do 
the  rich.  In  everyone's  Interest  to  abolish 
world  hunger. 

THE   CATTSBS   OP    HITNGE* 

Hunger  Is  caused  by  poverty,  not  by  food 
Insecurity.  Food  insecurity  Is  a  symptom  of 
poverty,  related  to  structural,  economic  and 
political  conditions  which  prevent  the  poor 
from  growing  and  storing  their  own  food  or 
having  the  income  to  buy  it.  Although  pov- 
erty Is  the  cause  of  hunger,  poverty  Itself 
results  from  Inadequate  and  Inequitable 
access  to  Income  producing  asseu  and  lack 
of  power  to  decide  how  the  assets  are  used 
and  distributed.  While  land  ownership  for 
all  Is  not  feasible  everywhere,  the  Issue  of 
who  controls  the  land,  and  for  whose  ben- 
efit. Is  a  key  element  In  agrarian  reform.  The 
low  proauctlvlty  of  the  poor  Is  also  caused 
by  lack  of  access  to  resources  and  technology 
not  by  a  lack  of  desire  or  Inability  to  learn 
how  to  Increase  productivity.  Appropriate 
technology  exists  to  Improve  productivity 
and  the  poor  have  the  capacity  to  use  It.  The 
problem,  however.  Is  a  political  one  that 
keeps  the  technology  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  poor. 

THE    SBOBT   TEBM    AND   THE   LONG   TOM 

Alleviating  hunger  In  the  long  run  will  be 
undermined  by  short-run  "solutions"  which 
despite  the  best  of  Intentions,  cannot  be 
effective  unless  accompanied  by  structural 
reforms.  Short  run  strategies  which  Ignore 
the  need  for  structural  reform  are  not  solu- 
tions because  they  often  worsen  hunger  and, 
by  nevertheless  serving  as  a  palliative,  delay 
the  Implementation  of  economic  and  politi- 
cal reforms  necessary  to  encourage  self- 
reliant  development.  Evidence  indicates,  for 
example,  that  many  feeding  programs  are 
not  even  working  In  the  short  run  because 
they  have  reduced  reliance  on  the  local  pro- 
dtiotlon  at  food,  and  mitritlooal  levels  have 
dropped  as  a  result.  In  and  of  themselves, 
short  run  strategies  may  assuage  the  con- 
science of  the  donor  but  they  do  not  allevl- 
aite  hunger.  The  technical  and  welfare  rem- 
edies suggested  In  short  run  strategies 
simply  are  impossible  to  Implement  effec- 
tively under  existing  social,  economic  and 
political  condltlona  which  perpetuate  poverty 
and  dependence. 

TEADE  AND  DEBT 

"Pair  trade,"  not  "free  trade,"  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  means  of  encouraging  self- 
reliant  development,  and  Is  In  keeping  with 
the  Commission's  analysis  which  urges  pol- 
icy-makers to  "ask  whether  hun'»ry  people 
and  poor  nations  will  sbare  enul^aMy  In  the 
expected  gains  trom  new  policy  choices.'' 

A  policy  of  trade  expansion,  however,  over- 
looks the  fact  that  existing  trade  patterns 
have  contributed  to  the  Inequitable  distribu- 
tion of  income  and  the  cohcentrated  owner- 
ship of  resources  In  developing  nations.  Ex- 
panding trade  on  such  terms  will  perpetuate 
poverty,  postpone  the  elimination  of  hunger, 
eind  frustrate  self-reliant  development. 

Unless  qualified  by  se'f-rellant  develop- 
ment criteria,  simply  calling  for  trade  ex- 
pansion may  be  construed  as  advocating :  ( 1) 
an  expansion  of  export  cropping  which  often 
reduces  the  amount  of  food  produced  for 
local  consumption  while  channeling  the  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  Into  the  hands  of  a 


few;  (2)  maintaining  the  economic  depend- 
ency of  developing  nations  by  falling  to  en- 
courage them  to  aevelop  their  own  oomestlc 
markets  by  creating  more  Jots  and  better 
incomes  to  generate  Indigenous  demand:  and 
(3)  locking  In  poverty  by  recomme  ding 
that  commodity  prices  only  be  stabilized  in- 
stead of  also  being  Increased  to  levels  which 
reflect  the  cosu  of  production  and  reason- 
able profit  to  producers. 

Both  commercial  and  official  debt  burdens 
aggravate  the  trade  deficits  of  developing 
nations  and  reduce  the  availability  oi  re- 
sources for  indigenous  development  effort*. 
These  burdens  should  be  relieved  by  pur- 
suing debt  forgiveness  pKJllcles  and  by  pro- 
viding future  financial  assistance  through 
grants  rather  than  loan  programs,  the  eligi- 
bility for  which  should  be  based  upon  the 
application  of  basic  human  needs  criteria. 

GRAIN  EESESVES 

The  establishment  of  a  system  of  grain  re- 
serves at  the  national,  regional,  and  Interna- 
tional level  is  a  necessary,  but  not  sufficient 
step  toward  Increased  world  food  security. 
Reserves  In  and  of  themselves  do  not  assure 
that  poor  people  will  be  fed.  Nor  do  they  have 
the  alleviation  of  hunger  as  their  only  goal. 
The  primary  goal  of  the  U.S.  farmer-held 
grain  reserve  and  of  the  propoeed  interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  Is  to  help  stabilize 
commodity  prices  and  thus  help  promote 
consumer  price  stability  and  farm  Income 
stablUty. 

They  can,  however,  serve  the  Important 
function  of  carrjrlng  over  stocks  from  plenti- 
ful years  to  lean  years  and  thus  Increase 
the  availability  of  supplies  (as  the  emer- 
gency wheat  reserve  backstopplng  PL-480 
is  designed  to  do).  To  be  fully  effective,  a 
global  grain  reserve  system  must  be  care- 
fully managed  and  must  be  coordinated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  risk  of  severe 
shortages  anywhere  In  the  world.  If  dis- 
tributed In  a  manner  which  does  not  under- 
cut production  and  which  reaches  the  hun- 
gry people,  grain  released  from  the  reserve 
will  reduce  hunger. 

U.S.  PAEM  POUCT 

The  U.S.  must  undertake  the  same  kinds 
of  structural  reforms  which  the  Commission 
Is  recommending  for  developing  nations  In 
order  to  promote  more  equitable  develop- 
ment. For  examp'e.  the  Comm^rs'on  has  rec- 
ommended that  developing  nations  increase 
their  production  of  grains  and  foodstuffs  as 
part  of  a  program  of  self-reliant  develop- 
ment, but  attaining  the  i?oal  will  be  difficult 
as  long  as  the  low  prices  of  U.S.  grain  exports 
continue  to  undermine  price  incentives  for 
farmers  In  developing  nations  to  Increase 
their  production. 

In  the  U.S.,  low  commodity  prices  are  un- 
dermining the  ability  of  many  farmers  to 
continue  producing.  Low  commodity  prices 
and  other  public  policies  have  fueled  the 
trend  toward  fewer  and  larger  farms  In  the 
U.S..  thereby  concentrating  land  ownership 
In  fewer  hands,  converting  agriculture  to 
production  patterns  which  undermine  sound 
soli  and  water  conservation  practices,  and 
undermining  the  economic  and  social  fabric 
of  the  rural  United  States.  Par-reaching 
changes  In  current  policies  will  be  reoulred 
If  U.S.  agriculture  Is  to  be  restructured  on  a 
more  self-reliant  basis  and  In  a  manner  which 
will  no  longer  discourage  production  In  de- 
veloping nations. 

rooo  Am 

Many  development  specialists  consider  food 
aid  to  be  an  obstacle  to  self-reliant  develoo- 
ment  an*!  Ineffective  as  a  means  to  feed  the 
poor.  In  Banr^ladeata,  for  example,  about  90% 
of  the  food  received  under  the  PL-480  pro- 
gram benefited  the  middle  claw?  rather  than 
the  poor  for  whom  It  was  Intended. 

Food  aid  is  not  a  ne<utral  or  apolitical  form 
of  intervention   because  when  it  is  readily 
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avftUkble  the  leaders  of  a  developing  nation 
have  no  'incenUve  to  invest  in  developing 
their  ow4  agrtculttiral  system  and  a  perma- 
nent dep«ndence  U  created.  The  poor  there- 
fore lose  In  two  w»y8. 

They  df  not  receive  the  food  Intended  for 
them  and  they  cannot  get  assistance  to  In- 
crease tlie  self-reliant  production  of  food. 
If  the  criticisms  of  food  aid  as  a  development 
tool  are  njalld,  then  the  primary  justlflcatlon 
and  useftlness  of  food  aid  would  be  In  the 
event  of  Inatural  disasters  (drought,  earth- 
quakes, etc. )  or  In  such  cases  as  Kampuchea. 
A  thoroiih  Investigation  Is  needed  of  the 
contradictions  between  self-reliant  develop- 
ment and  food  aid  programs  which  create 
dependencies  on  Imports  and  dlslncenUves 
to  local  production. 

DEVM-OPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Development  assistance  funds  should  be 
tied  to  cinmltments  made  by  developing  na- 
tions to  iursue  a  program  of  self-reliant  de- 
velopment which  recognizes  basic  human 
needs.  Sljice  political  factors  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  development  assistance,  a 
commltnient  to  basic  human  needs  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  country  must  be  m«de 
the  declive  factor  In  granting  aid. 

At  preint,  such  a  commitment  Is  only  one 
of  several  parts  of  a  formula  which  allows 
aid  to  b^  granted  on  the  basis  of  need  and 
political  lexpedlency  without  assuring  that 
the  poor  iictually  will  receive  the  assistance. 

Aid  sheuld  be  conditional  upon  reaching 
a  Basle  Human  Needs  Agreement  (BHNA) 
under  wlich  the  U.S.  and  the  recipient  coun- 
try agre«  to  work  together  toward  specific 
and  meisurable  development  goals.  The 
BHNA  wduld  function  as  a  contract  In  which 
the  aid  Recipient  agrees  to  pursue  a  self- 
reliant  development  strategy  aimed  at  over- 
coming poverty  and  hunger  In  return  for 
continued  assistance. 

Prom  «he  US.  side,  the  BHNA  would  pro- 
vide a  method  of  accountability  that  would 
Increase  public  confidence  In  the  effective- 
ness of  Ud  programs,  thus  assuring  their 
contlnul  ;y. 

i>A«TICn»ATORT  DEVELOPMENT 

Develojment  Itself  must  take  place  In  an 
atmosphiire  of  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing The  beneficiaries  of  aid  should  no 
longer  b«  considered  the  "subjects"  to  be  de- 
veloped 5r  the  "targets"  of  someone  else's 
good  IdeiLS. 

Rathei ,  the  development  process  should  be 
mutually  determined  by  donors  and  benefici- 
aries alll  e.  This  can  be  achieved  by  encour- 
aging participation  in  diagnosing  problems 
and  in  pi  mnlng,  designing  and  implementing 
development  programs. 

Local  partlcloants  will  offer  their  special 
Insights  md  cultural  perspective  which  will 
ensure  tie  appropriateness  of  development 
assistance.  Since  women  form  a  very  large 
part  of  tl  le  rural  working  economy,  participa- 
tory development  means  that  women  also 
must  be  Included  In  all  phases  of  the  devel- 
opment )rocess.  Before  granting  any  assist- 
ance, de  irelopment  agencies  should  require 
recipient  countries  to  demonstrate  a  com- 
mitment to  popular  participation. 

PtJBLIC  El  IT7CATION  AND  NEW  POLICY  DBECTIONS 

The  m  Eignltude  suid  persistence  of  hunger 
demand  ;hat  an  intensified  program  of  action 
be  unde  rtaken  now.  not  tomorrow  or  five 
years  frc  m  now.  The  need  for  action  now  Is 
underscc  red  not  only  by  our  commitment  to 
lives  thi  ,t  could  be  saved  but  also  by  the 
diminish  Ing  adequacy  of  global  resources  to 
meet  the  escalating  problem  of  hunger.  U.S. 
citizens  therefore  must  demand  that  their 
governm  »nt  make  a  commitment  to  alleviate 
hunger  :hrough  the  pursuit  of  self-reliant 
developi  lent  strategies  at  home  and  abroad. 


(By 
ing  sta 
the 


tlequest  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the  Tollow- 
ement  was  ordered  printed  in 
:) 
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WOSLD   rOOO   OAT 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I.  to, 
wish  to  join  in  the  observance  of  World 
Pood  Day  and  in  support  of  the  Hunger 
Ellniination  and  Global  Security  bill. 

World  Food  Day  is  held  today 
to  recognize  the  tragic  human  losses  in- 
flicted daily  by  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion around  the  globe.  It  is  a  day  to  take 
heed  of  what  are  the  dominant  realities 
of  poverty  and  starvation  for  millions  of 
people. 

The  statistics  of  the  human  suffering 
caused  by  hunger  shame  us;  the  scale 
of  suffering  is  colossal.  As  CBS  News  re- 
ported this  morning,  1  billion  children 
around  the  world  go  to  sleep  himgry 
every  night.  Twenty  children  die  of 
hunger  and  hunger-related  causes  every 
minute  of  every  day. 

World  Food  Day  is  a  call  to  our  Na- 
tion's conscience  to  recognize  that  hor- 
rible truth  embodied  in  these  figures.  It 
is  a  call  to  our  conscience  to  act  on  the 
most  basic  problem  facing  mankind 
today. 

The  Hunger  Elimination  and  Global 
Security  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
acts  as  an  important  first  step  In  direct- 
ing our  foreign  aid  food  programs  to- 
ward more  efBcient  and  effective  goals. 
It  sets  out  to  attack  world  hunger  on 
several  fronts. 

I  am  particularly  supportive  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  which  will  provide 
positive  incentives  to  help  assure  that  our 
Public  Law  480  food  assistance  programs 
result  in  self-help  food  production  ef- 
forts; which  will  target  more  U.S.  bilat- 
eral development  aid  to  improve  produc- 
tivity and  disaster-prevention  measures, 
particularly  in  famine-prone  nations; 
and  which  will  Institute  a  "basic  human 
needs  agreement"  under  which  recipient 
nations  would  agree  to  undertake  specific 
economic  development  measures  to  meet 
the  basic  needs  of  their  people. 

The  legislation  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  Is  in  the  political,  economic, 
and  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  address  and  act  upon 
the  pervasive  ills  caused  by  hunger  in 
developing  nations. 

It  is  essential  that  we  as  a  nation  real- 
ize the  link  between  hunger  elimination 
and  global  security,  between  our  na- 
tional security  interests  and  our  moral 
imperative  to  fight  world  hunger.  The 
bill  makes  this  connection,  and  sets 
priorities  for  U.S.  policy  which  are  con- 
sonant with  the  relationship  between 
these  two  goals. 

Hunger  is  a  preventable  disease.  A 
number  of  countries  and  worldwide 
organizations  have  taken  numerous  steps 
in  recent  years  to  get  at  the  core  of  the 
world-hunger  dilemma.  There  is  reason 
for  hope.  However,  it  Is  a  cause  which 
will  take  our  relentless  efforts  In  the 
years  ahead.  Totlay,  for  what  it  repre- 
sents, and  the  Hunger  Elimination  and 
Global  Security  bill,  for  what  it  seeks 
to  accomplish,  are  necessary  starting 
points  in  the  fight  against  world  hunger. 
We  must  begin  again  today  to  fight  for 
a  cease  to  the  horror  of  human  devasta- 
tion that  is  world  himger. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Hunger  Elimination  and  Global  Secu- 
rity blU.» 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  If  no  one 
else  Is  seeking  recognition,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
B03CHWITZ).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business. 


BABI  YAR:  A  MEMORIAL  TO 
INTERNATIONAL  APATHY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  29,  1941,  German  soldiers  led 
Soviet  Jews  to  the  ravine  of  Babl  Yar, 
near  Kiev,  In  the  Ukraine.  The  Jews  were 
stripped  naked,  lined  up  and  machine- 
gunned,  and  the  Jewish  children  thrown 
Into  the  ravine  and  buried  alive.  Within 
36  hours  the  Nazis  had  murdered  100.- 
000  Jews. 

In  1961  So 'let  poet  Yevgeny  Yevtu- 
shenko  published  his  poem,  Babi  Yar. 
which  decried  the  absence  of  a  memorial 
for  the  victims  at  the  massacre  site.  In- 
ternational attention  thus  focused,  au- 
thorities were  forced  to  drop  plans  to 
build  a  park  over  the  ravine  and  instead 
erect  a  memorial. 

There  were  acknowledgments  of  this 
memorial  In  this  body,  Mr.  President; 
recognition  of  past  horrors  and  grief  In 
retrospect.  A  memorial  which  reminds  us 
of  the  bestial  behavior  of  the  Nazis,  and 
In  the  case  of  Babi  Yar.  the  Indifference 
of  the  Soviets  toward  their  Jewish  citi- 
zens, should  stand  as  a  warning  to  those 
who  remember  and  especially  those  who 
do  not. 

Genocide  will  not  be  eradicated  by  me- 
morials, however  important  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  past.  Even  today  the  rights 
of  Soviet  Jews  are  not  guaranteed  by 
their  government,  which,  ironically,  has 
ratified  the  convention. 

The  United  States  is  in  an  awkward 
position  when  It  criticizes  a  contracting 
party's  abuse  of  human  rights  while  not 
being  a  signatory  itself.  It  leaves  us  open 
to  charges  of  hypocrisy,  since  there  is 
clearly  a  dichotomy  between  the  Senate's 
sense  of  outrage  at  the  atrocities  that 
gave  birth  to  the  concept  of  genocide, 
and  our  willingness  to  declare  formally 
that  this  Nation  is  the  literal  as  well  as 
figurative  adversary  of  genocide. 

The  fabric  of  our  human  rights  posi- 
tion Is  flawed.  Mr.  President,  and  will 
continue  to  be  until  the  time  when  we,  as 
a  body,  join  the  other  84  signatories  in 
ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention. 


THE  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  testimony 
of  Prof.  Andrew  Ponoer  wh'ch  was  pre- 
sented before  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monoooly  Subcommittee  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  at  a  public  hearing  on 
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the  trucking  Industry  in  Denver,  Colo., 
on  March  22.  1978.  with  Chairman 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  presiding,  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Professor  Popper's  statement  was  the 
only  statement  that  was  inadvertently 
omitted  In  the  subcommittee's  printed 
hearings  relating  to  the  Motor  Common 
Carrier  Industry.  Hearings  on  the  truck- 
ing industry  were  held  also  in  Chicago. 
111.  and  Washington,  D.C.  over  a  2-year 
period. 

Professor  Popper  at  that  time,  in  1978, 
was  a  professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Denver  College  of  Law,  holding  a  pro- 
fessorial chair  In  transportation  law  at 
that  university.  He  is  now  a  professor 
of  law  and  former  Associate  Dean  of  the 
American  University  Washington  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  a  rare  in- 
stance that  the  statement  of  a  witness 
was  not  Included  in  the  subcommittee's 
printed  hearings.  Special  circumstances 
require  that  the  Senate  rectify  such  an 
omission,  and  it  would  be  more  logical 
to  place  the  statement  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Testimony  or  Professor  Andrew  P.  Popper 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  MOTOR  COMMON   CAR- 
RIER  INDUSTRY   AND   THE   RATE   BUREAU 

Oood  morning  Mr.  Chairman:  My  name  Is 
Andrew  P.  Popper.  I  am  an  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Law  at  the  University  of  Denver  Col- 
lege of  Law.  I  am  presently  the  Incumbent 
holding  a  Professorial  Chair  In  Transporta- 
tion Law  at  the  University  of  Denver.  This 
chair  Is  funded  by  the  Motor  Carrier  Lawyers 
Association.  The  views  which  I  express  today 
are  neither  those  of  the  Motor  Carriers  Law- 
yers Association  nor  those  of  the  University 
of  Denver  College  of  Law.  My  teaching  and 
academic  responsibilities  are  presently  In  the 
fields  of  transportation  law.  antitrust  law, 
trade  regulation,  torts,  conflicts  of  law  and 
admlnlsfetlve  law.  I  believe  that  I  have  an 
appreciation  of  the  delicate  balance  which 
exists  between  the  administration  of  the 
antitrust  laws  post  Reed-Bulwlnkle  ard  the 
purist  regulatory  structure  which  affects  the 
rate  making  prpcess  In  the  motor  carrier 
world. 

t.   INTRODUCTION— OSNXRAI.   COMPTTITIVE 
QUESTIONS 

Within  the  last  five  years,  courts  and  ad- 
ministrative agencies  In  this  country  have 
sought  to  combine  functional  powers  to  as- 
sure that  the  ends  of  the  competitive  system 
are  met.  We  start  with  the  premise  that  our 
economy  can  only  function  when  the  ends 
or  objectives  of  low  cost,  reasonable  regula- 
tion over  entry,  maximum  efficiency  and  In- 
novation are  met.  In  the  non-regulated  sec- 
tor of  the  economy,  these  goals  are  attained 
by  periodic  application  of  the  antitrust  laws 
coupled  with  "normal"  competitive  pres- 
sures. In  the  regulated  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, these  goals  are  met  by  "artificial"  com- 
petitive pressures  as  well  as  the  application 
of  regulatory  principles  regarding  rates  and 
entry  to  the  various  regulated  Industries. 

In  the  motor  carrier  world,  we  now  find  a 
curious  mix  of  antitrust  applications  (no- 
tice particularly  the  McLean  Trucking  <  case 
and  the  Garret-Navajo  *  cases)  and  the  com- 


>  McLean  Trucking  v.  United  States.  331 
U.S.  67  (1944). 

'Navajo  Freight  Lines.,  Inc. — Control  In- 
vestigation— Garret  Prelghtllnes,  Inc.,  122 
M.C.C.  348  (1976). 


mon  regulatory  pressures.  The  motor  carrier 
Industry  Is  not  the  first  industry  which  ha« 
required  the  application  of  both  a  compre- 
hensive regulatory  system  as  well  as  anti- 
trust pressures  ouialde  of  the  regulatory  sys- 
tem. 

In  the  nuclear  power  field,  Congress  de- 
clared that  the  agency  which  regulates  nu- 
clear energy  production,  today  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  may  not  grant  or 
Issue  a  permit  or  license  to  operate  If  that 
granting  or  Issuance  would  "create  a  situa- 
tion Inconsistent  with  the  antitrust  laws." 
(42  U.S.C.  2135.  (1970)). 

Two  months  ago.  the  Commission  an- 
nounced a  decision  In  the  CcMisumers  Power 
case.  (ALAB  452,  docket  50-329A,  5O-330A. 
(1978))  which  held  that  the  existence  of  a 
regulatory  structure  does  not  preclude  di- 
rect application  of  antitrust  principles. 

WhUe  this  decision  may  be  creating  waves 
In  the  tradlUonal  electric  utUlty  world.  lU 
Import  should  be  no  shock  to  the  motor 
carrier  world  Including  the  rate  bureau 
structure.  Competitive  consequences  In  the 
motor  carrier  world  have  l)een  recognized  al- 
most since  the  beginning  of  motor  carrier 
transit,  and  well  before  the  existence  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935.  (See  particularly 
the  Trans-Mlssourl  case  In  1896,  (166  U.S.  290 
(1897)). 

This  hearing  does  not  question  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  antitrust  laws  to  the  regu- 
latory system.  Instead,  it  seeks  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions  which  the  Reed-Bul- 
wlnkle  Act  left  open.  In  the  1976  edition  of 
the  William  K.  Jones  textbook  on  Regulated 
Industries,  2nd  Edition,  Professor  Jones  lists 
as  questions  left  open  the  following : 

"What  disposition  should  be  made  of  an 
antitrust  action  challenging  a  carrier  agree- 
ment that  has  not  been  submitted  to  the 
ICC  for  approval? 

"If  a  carrier  agreement  has  been  approved 
by  the  ICC,  what  disposition  should  be  made 
of  an  antitrust  action  charging  conduct  by 
the  carriers  beyond  the  scope  of  the  agree- 
ment or  an  agreement  among  the  carriers 
that  is  in  addition  to  the  one  that  has  been 
approved?"  (at  page  460) . 

Further  questions  left  open  by  the  Beed- 
Bulwlnkle  Act  relate  to  the  right  of  Inde- 
pendent action  by  disgruntled  carriers  who 
have  not  been  satisfied  by  the  rate  making 
process  of  an  approved  rate  bureau  as  well 
as  the  potential  right  of  the  rate  bureau  to 
protest  the  petition  for  "Independent  ac- 
tion" filed  by  the  displeased  carrier.  These 
questions  are  not  easily  answered,  particu- 
larly If  one  simply  makes  reference  to  boiler- 
plate antitrust  considerations.  It  is  clear  that 
outside  of  the  Reed-Bulwlnkle  Act.  collec- 
tive rate  making  between  horizontally 
aligned  competitors  is  simply  Inconsistent 
with  any  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Thus  the  rate 
bureaus  exist  only  by  virtue  of  legislative 
exemption,  and  then  only  within  a  carefully 
drawn  line  of  immunity. 

II.    LEGITIMATE    ASk  ICTS    OP   THE   RATE    BUREAUS 

o.  Need  ]or  the  Bureau 
Many  of  the  fundamental  concerns  which 
have  been  evidenced  by  this  legislative 
tribunal  focus  on  the  existence  of  rate 
bureaus  as  well  as  the  right  of  independent 
action.  Likewise,  they  appear  to  focus  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  rate  bureaus  to  come 
up  with  reasonable  and  Just  rates.  In  con- 
formity with  the  mandates  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  As  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
rate-making  process  and  the  sustained 
existence  of  the  rate  bureaus,  my  position 
Is  easily  clarified. 

Over  the  last  two  years.  I  have  become 
convinced  that  the  abolition  of  the  rate 
bureau  system  would  create  a  grossly  anti- 
competitive stluatlon  In  the  motor  carrier 
Industry.  The  "parade  of  horribles"  that 
would  result  Is  well  known  In  the  antitrust 


field.  Major  motor  common  carriers,  having 
the  capacity  to  operate  for  brief  periods  of 
tune  a;  a  less  wouUi  soon  eilmlaate  marginal 
competitors  lu  an  horizontally  organization- 
ally diverse  marketplace. 

These  elimiuaiioua  would  then  be  followed 
by  rapid  incremental  increases  in  price.  A 
levellng-oU'  period  would  occur  in  which  we 
wouid  nnd  massive  iniegratlon  at  both  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  levels  in  the  motor 
carrier  marketplace.  The  resultant  effect 
would  be  a  pure  oligopoly  market,  setting 
with  little  opportunity  for  systemic  or  func- 
tional coordination  or  competition  and 
maximum  effect  for  over-pricing,  Inefficiency, 
and  the  like. 

The  chaotic  conditions  that  gave  birth 
to  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935  would  ncit 
be  duplicated,  but  Instead  would  be  sub- 
stituted with  the  onerous  price  consequences 
of  unjustified  market  power.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  rate  bureau  system  Insures  that 
market  dominance  and  the  power  to  exclude 
competitors  by  reducing  prices  in  the  mar- 
ket will  not  be  a  factor  in  the  diminution 
of  organizational  diversity.  This  Is  one  of 
the  fundamental  reasons  for  regulation  and 
it  has  not  ceased  to  exist  in  the  motor 
carrier  world. 

b.  Technical  competence  in  rate  making 

The  second  fundamental  question,  assum- 
ing the  rate  bureaus  continue  to  exist,  la 
whether  those  bureaus  have  the  technical 
capacity  to  produce  efficient  rates  which  are 
In  fact  related  to  the  variable  cost  factors 
which  the  law  requires.  Again,  after  two 
years  of  observation  of  the  motor  carrier 
Industry,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  rate  bureaus  are  efficient  professional 
organizations  which  have  the  capacity  to 
produce  rates  which  are  related  to  cost  plus 
a  reasonable  profit.  Perhaps  indicative  of 
the  success  ratio.  In  terms  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  are  the  1976  statistics  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  annual  report 
(page  141)  relating  to  concentration  in  the 
motor  carrier  industry. 

This  report  concludes  that  the  industry 
is  non-concentrated  and  enjoys  a  certain 
essence   of   intramodal    competition. 

The  process  of  rate  making  is  an  extremely 
complex  process.  The  function  of  the  rate 
bureaus  In  establishing  the  basic  data  which 
becomes  the  predicate  for  the  approved  tariff 
is  vital  to  the  regulated  structure.  It  would 
be  pure  folly  to  state  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  the  capacity, 
technological  competence  or  legislative  man- 
date to  undertake  the  rate  making  process. 
The  bureaus  are  Ideally  constituted  to  per- 
form this  function.  In  the  Rocky  MounUin 
area.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  most  sophisti- 
cated computer  technology  available  to 
formulate  rates  relatively  based  oo  cor*,  ea 
we'I   thcv  should  be. 

For  the  most  part,  these  rates  are  refiectlve 
of  the  actual  borne  loss  of  the  motor  carrier 
and  provide  the  motor  carrier  with  a  sufB- 
clent  margin  of  profit  which  allows  for  the 
stimulation  of  Investment  as  well  as  fair 
treatment  for  the  consumer  Interest.  We  will 
not  resolve  the  basic  problems  of  labor 
costs — union  pressure  for  Increased  wages  by 
eliminating  the  rate  bureaus.  Parentheti- 
cally, If  union  pressure  was  more  reasonable 
m  terms  of  the  motor  carrier  industry,  I  haz- 
ard to  guess  that  these  hearings  would  not 
be  taking  place  at  all. 

It  Is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  Interest  of 
the  Teamsters  in  the  maintenance  of  rate 
bureaus  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  rate 
bureau  Is  compelled  to  Include  cost  factors 
such  as  wages  In  Its  formulation.  The  bureau 
itself  does  not  negotiate  with  the  union. 

You  do  not  resolve  the  problem  of  the  rate 
bureaus  by  eliminating  them  when  the  ma- 
jor cost  problem  that  Is  the  basU  for  the 
consumer  complaint  la  the  result  of  wags 
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InflfcUoi,,    frequently    stimulated    by    labor 
acUvUy 

Thus  the  rate  bureau*  appear  to  be  effl- 
dent  ai  alysers  of  cost  data,  technically  pro- 
ficient lormulators  of  tariff  and.  generally, 
vital  components  in  the  regulatory  structure. 
What  tqen  Is  the  problem? 

m.   INDXPINDENT  ACTION 

In  wiirklng  with  both  the  antitrust  laws 
and  the  motor  carrier  Industry.  In  Its  quasl- 
Id  form.  I  notice  a  schizophrenia  m 
Could  It  be  that  an  entity  as  purely 
as  rate  bureau  functioning  must 
competitive    consequences    In    Its 
making  process?  History  teaches  us 
electric  utility  Industry  confronted 
apparently  rhetorical  question  no 
tian   five   years   ago.   In   the   ca.se   of 
States    V.    Otter    Tail,    410    U.S.    366 
the   Supreme    Court   declared   that 
was  no   Implied   Immunity   from   the 
laws,  and  even  In  the  face  of  im- 
from    those    laws,    administrative 
must  -take  Into  account  antitrust 
on."  In  the  nuclear  power  field,  as 
tio4ed  earlier,  where  there  Is  pure  regu- 
all  functloma,  the  Consumers  Power 
declares    that    the    antitrust    laws 
"taken    Into    account."    Textbook 
law  will  tell  you  that  even  In  the 
regulated  system,  antitrust  con- 
are  vital  to  effective  regulatory 
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bas  been   applied   to  the  stock  ex- 

.    the    airline    Industry,    the    electric 

Industry,  the  telephone  and  commu- 

.is  Industries,  and.  of  course,  to  the 

Jrrler  Industry.  What  does  "take  Into 

antitrust  considerations"  mean  for 

bureaus? 

„,  It  does  not  mean  abolition.  Llke- 

ioes  not  mean  a  uniform  declaration 

^   of  prlce-flxlng.  What  It  does 

that  a  carrier  who  has  In  good  faith 

jted  In  the  regulatory  process  should 

barred  from  independent  action  by 

regulatory  or  competitive  pressure 

based  on  market  dominance  alone. 

;arrler  chooses  to  submit  an  Inde- 

rate  In  conformity  with  the  regu- 

uldellnes  for  the  creation  of  tariffs. 

should   not   be   dissuaded,    re- 

otherwlse  compelled  not  to  protest 

of  a  rate  bureau  simply  because 

enjoys  a  degree  of  mdependent 

power. 

true  that   a  rate  bureau   Is  not   a 
aligned  competitor.  It  Is  also 
..    a    rate    bureau    has    the    single 
effect  on  the  pricing  structure  of 
.ty  In  the  motor  carrier  world.  De- 
made   by   the   bureau    through   the 
I  action  of  Its  carrier  members  are 
In    their   effect   unless   there    Is   a 
of  Independent  action.  This  action 
affect  carriers  choosing  to   ii,..vW 
ates  of  the  bureau,  but  simply  al- 
altematlve  references  to  the  rate 
process  to   be   taken  out  publicly. 
.ilttlng  the  bureau,  or  carriers  qua 
to  stifle  independent  action,  we  al- 
bureaus  to  become.  In  fact,  govern- 
bodles. 


cf 


carrier 


3r 


mai  idates 


This  Jwas  neither  the  intent  of  the  Inter- 
state Csmmerce  Act,  nor  was  It  the  Intent 
of  the  Reed-Bulwlnkle  Act.  As  the  motor 
carrier  world  emerges  from  Its  more  purely 
regulat  td  form  to  a  more  competitive  for- 
mat, et  ch  step  will  be  painful  for  the  car- 
riers an  d  the  vested  Interests  which  support 
them. 

maintenance  of  Independent  action 

lie   display   of   Independent  action 

f"l  s'ei  for  a  regulated  entity.  It 

elesB  critical  in  terms  of  legislative 

as  well  as  being  critical  In  terms 


of  antrltrust  law  as  It  Is  applied  to  the 
motor  carriers.* 

IV.     riKAI.    THOUGHTS    ON    aATIS 

I  would  like  to  address  the  question  of 
the  nature  of  the  tariff  approval-suspenalon 
process.  I  believe  we  are  all  sufllclenOy 
famlUar  with  the  tariff  process  to  realize 
that  the  appropriate  body  within  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  which  is 
charged  with  the  assessment  of  rate  making 
determinations  by  and  from  the  tariff  bu- 
reaixa  Is  only  caUed  upon  to  respond  when 
there  Is  active  protest. 

In  1971.  the  Motor  Carrier  Lawyers  As- 
sociation conducted  a  three-day  Institute 
which  was  specifically  designed  to  ascertam 
the  validity  and  the  practical  nature  of  the 
rate  making  process.  (See  Transportation 
Law  Institute.    (Bobbs-Merrlll    (1971)). 

A  number  of  speakers  in  this  Institute 
brovight  out  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
rarely  exercises  its  review  power  sua  sponte. 
A  brief  run  through  a  law  library  which 
hous  s  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
ports will  tell  you  that  the  ICC  has  gone 
a  long  way  In  many  of  these  cases  to  pinning 
down  certain  rate  nuUting  requirements. 

However,  this  does  not  provide  the  kind 
of  check  to  private  rate  action  which  is 
necessary  when  the  rates  are  being  made 
by  horizontally  aligned  competitors. 

From  the  Socony  Oil  case  forward,  (310 
VS.  160  (1940)).  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  price  agreements  between  hori- 
zontally aligned  competitors  are  usually 
done  for  no  reason  other  than  the  sup- 
pression of  competition. 

The  Topco  case  (406  U.S.  596  (1972))  ad- 
dresses other  agreements  between  competi- 
tors beyond  price,  finding  them  to  be  per 
se  unlawful.  As  the  Court  says  In  Topco, 
as  to  interaction  between  horizontally 
aligned  competitors,  "Private  forces  are  too 
keenly  aware  of  their  own  interests  in  mak- 
ing such  decisions  and  courts  are  ill-equipped 
an     ''."-sit -a  e:1  for  such  decislon-mr.klng." 

Where  private  entities  are  by  regulation 
permitted  to  participate  in  a  practice  which 
has  been  declared  to  be  per  se  unlawful,  de- 
clared to  have  no  other  reason  other  than 
the  suporesslon  of  competition.  It  only 
makes  sense  to  have  regular  review  by  a 
public  body  of  that  kind  of  decision-making. 
I  simnly  p:\s=i  on  to  you  the  clear  e"onomlc 
Import  of  allowing  a  private  self-interest 
group  to  set  its  own  prices  without  any  form 
of  guaranteed  regulatory  control.  This  is 
unwise.  It  Is  furthermore  Indicative  of  the 
illegitimacy  of  allowing  these  self-lntere-^t 
groups  to  bar  the  one  recourse  which  might 
insure  public  Commission  review  oi  tneir 
private  price-fixing  actions.  That,  of  course, 
would  be  to  allow  the  rate  bureau  to  pro- 
test the  Independent  action  of  the  disgrun- 
tled common  carrier. 

In  summary  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  rate 
bureaus  are  vibrant  and  fundamental  parts 
of  the  regulatory  structure.  TTelr  abolition 
would  create  adverse  competitive  conse- 
quences. They  function  with  technical  effi- 
ciency. On  the  other  hand,  their  method- 
ology of  function  must  be  controlled  so 
that  effective  motor  common  carriers  who 
choose  to  protest  the  actions  of  the  rate 
bureau  have  the  right  to  do  so. 

This  Committee  should  consider  Its  re- 
sponslbllitv  to  Insure  that  where  horizontally 
aligned  price  manipulators  are  allowed  by 
regulation  to  Interact  and  create  a  price 
structure,  that  their  activity  must  undergo 
a  minimum  of  public  scrutiny,  either  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  jome 
other  regulatory  structure  which  has   the 
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■"  The  to'il';  of  colle'^tive  ratemakln?  was 
used  as  a  study  vehicle  at  the  University 
of  Denver  this  Sprin<j.  Copies  of  student 
papers  on  the  subject  are  available  through 
my  office. 
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technical  competence  and  expertise  to  ap- 
preciate the  consequences  of  coUecUve  race 

ptnltlng. 

v.    OTHER    RECTJLATOBT    PBOBLIMS 

The  last  area  which  I  wlU  address  U  the 
general  question  of  deregulaUon  of  the 
motor  carrier  mdustry.  As  my  earUer  com- 
ments reflect,  the  motor  carrier  industry  U 
presently  quasi-regulated.  Over  the  last  three 
years,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmilsslon 
has  taken  several  steps  to  contain  som»  of 
the  less  meaningful  components  of  regula- 
tion to  their  minimum  form. 

For  example,  the  Commission  has  prop  wed 
that  the  non-regulated  areas  within  the  ur- 
ban regions  In  the  United  SUtes.  the  com- 
mercial zones,  be  greatly  extended.  In  some 
instances  tripimg  their  geographic  reach. 
While  this  deregulatory  concept  is  consist- 
ent with  some  of  the  positions  taken  by  Ine 
antitrtist  division,  per  the  recent  pronounce- 
ments of  John  Shenefleld  regarding  the  mo- 
tor carrier  industry,  and  is  also  consistent 
with  some  of  the  pubUc  statements  on  de- 
regulation by  Commissioner  O'Neal.  It  Is  not 
a  particularly  logical  methodology  to  elimi- 
nate regulatory  pressure. 

Simple  geographic  expansion  of  a  deregu- 
lated zone  falls  to  take  Into  account  the 
fundamental  economic  variables  that  form 
the  bedrock  of  regulation.  Those  common 
and  contract  carriers  who  earn  their  liveli- 
hood m  intra-clty  transport  who  are  pro- 
tected from  the  major  common  carriers  by 
their  own  reeulatory  status  will  now  be  di- 
minished in  number  by  virtue  of  this  dereg- 
ulatory move,  while  the  move  will  have  no 
such  Impact  on  the  major  Interstate  motor 
common  carriers. 

The  Industry  surrounding  our  various 
urban  areas  Is  serviced  by  a  large  number 
0*  small  common  carriers  who  are  protected 
through  certification.  By  eliminating  their 
protection,  but  not  eUminatlng  any  pro- 
tection of  the  major  interstate  common 
carrier,  we  achieve  very  little  In  terms  of 
stimulating  the  competitive  process. 

It  has  alwavs  been  my  understanding  that 
a  commercial  zone  was  established  to  afford 
for  the  logical  transfer  of  commodities  in 
densely  populated  regions.  By  expanding  the 
zones  beyond  those  regions,  we  lose  the 
meaning  of  "commercial  zone"  in  the  name 
of  helter-sVelter  derei^ulatlon.  A  consequence 
of  this  ty^e  of  deregulatory  activity  is  the 
elimination  of  carriers  that  are  orpaniza- 
tionally  diverse  (large  and  small)  and  also 
the  elimination  of  yardstick  competition. 

Deregulation  is  not  the  logical  consequence 
of  regulatory  problems.  There  are  certain 
pockets  of  resulation  which  ere  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  competitive  vlabUity  in 
the  motor  carrier  Industry.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  component  aspects  of  regu- 
lation which  could  be  totally  eliminated. 
For  example,  in  a  recent  regulatory  reform 
proDosal,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion announced  that  it  would  like  to  have 
single-shipper  contract  carrier  service  dereg- 
ulated as  to  the  majority  of  the  flllnu  re- 
oulrements.  Since  these  entitles  are  basically 
noncompetitive,  the  regulatory  consequence 
is  not  significant. 

Another  classic  example  of  how  efforts  at 
piecemeal  deregulation  have  faltered  Is  In 
the  area  of  gateway  elimination.  The  Ex 
parte  .55  oroceedinps  regp.rdlns  gateway  elim- 
ination from  1974  and  forward  focused  na- 
tional attention  on  gateway  elimination.  Af- 
ter extensive  study,  the  ICC  proposal  still 
encompassed  certain  percentage  reouire- 
ments  as  to  "how  much"  can  be  eliminated. 

Most  experts  agree  that  these  are  totally 
arbitrary.  To  say  that  one  can  eliminate  no 
more  than  20  nercent  of  a  route,  to  continue 
to  maintain  certain  entry  regulations  which 
stimulate  dead-heading.  Is  to  say  that  the 
problem  is  only  one  of  the  technicalities  of 
regulation  and  not  of  the  substance  of  It. 
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In  fact,  the  substance  of  regulation  re- 
garding gateways  Is  lacking.  Service  of 
smaller  population  zones  will  continue  by 
normal  competitive  pressure  without  the 
maintenance  of  illogical  gateway  areas. 

Furthermore,  with  the  recent  decisions  re- 
garding the  capacity  to  sell  dormant  operat- 
mg  authorities,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  areas,  if  not  served  by  the  present 
certificate  holder,  would  not  be  served  by  the 
purchaser  of  a  dormant  authority.  (See  Hilt 
Truck  Line,  Inc. — purchase — West  Suburban 
Motor  Express.  Inc..  No.  MC-P-11887  (Jan- 
uary 11.  1978)). 

By  relaxing  the  prohibition  against  trans- 
fer of  dormant  operating  authority,  we  can 
Insure  service  to  low  populated  areas  by 
competitively  hungry  motor  common  carri- 
ers. Thus  the  maintenance  of  any  gateway 
regulations  which  have  the  negative  effect 
of  excessive  fuel  consumption  through  dead- 
heading are  Illogical. 

IV.    CONCLUSION 


In  conclusion,  when  one  assesses  the  pres- 
ent practices  of  the  rate  bureaus  regarding 
the  suppression  of  independent  action,  as 
well  as  the  commercial  zone  action  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the 
gateway  activity,  it  seems  that  the  process 
of  deregulation  and  regulation  is  not  going 
well  in  the  motor  carrier  field.  While  the 
Commission  has  proposed  in  its  Regulatory 
Reform  Proposal  of  1977.  a  comprehensive 
study  of  regulation  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
Commission  activity  will  not  be  sufficient. 

The  necessity  of  Congressional  mandate  Is 
clear.  The  motor  carrier  industry  has  enjoyed 
all  of  the  benefits  of  regulation  for  the 
last  43  years,  with  little  return  being  pro- 
vided to  the  consuming  public  In  terms  of 
logical  regulation.  It  would  seem  that  some 
aspects  of  regulation  are  required  to  meet 
the  original  four-tier  test  mentioned  earlier 
regarding  efficiency,  innovation,  low  cost, 
and  logical  restrictions  on  entry.  Whether 
the  present  regulatory  structure  can  achieve 
these  ends  is  still  an  open  question. 

This  Committee  has  the  capacity  to  take 
charge  of  an  unwieldy  situation  In  the 
motor  carrier  world.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  not  displayed  the 
requisite  capacity  to  create  changes  in  the 
regulatory  structure  that  would  enhance  the 
consumer  Interest.  I  believe  that  It  is  acting 
in  good  faith,  but  is  simply  too  large  and 
too  old  an  agency  to  recognize  the  need  to 
basically  change  itself 

I  urge  this  Committee  to  conduct  a  full- 
scale  investigation,  not  only  of  the  motor 
carrier  Industry  but  also  of  the  activities  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
Insure  that  those  vestiges  of  regulation 
which  must  remain  are  retained  solely  out 
of  economic  necessity,  and  not  out  of  tradi- 
tion or  individual  financial  interests. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  total  abolition  of 
regulation  In  the  motor  carrier  world.  I 
do  not  advocate  the  destruction  of  rate  bu- 
reaus for  collective  rate  making.  I  most 
strenuously  advocate  a  complete  study  of  all 
of  the  component  parts  of  regulation,  this 
being  vital  to  the  public  interest  as  well  as 
the  Interest  of  the  motor  carrier  Industry. 


THE  AWACS  SALE  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
voted  to  send  to  the  Senate  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  of  the  sale  of  AWACS 
aircraft  and  F-15  enhancement  equip- 
ment to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia.  I 
voted  against  this  resolution  which  now 
comes  to  the  Senate  for  consideration  by 
all  Senators  who  must  make  tlie  final 
decision. 

Those  of  us  who  were  Members  of  the 
Congress    on    August    10,    1964,    have 


pledged  that  never  again  would  we  sup- 
port a  commitment  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  without 
adequate  consideration,  mature  reflec- 
tion, and  thoughtful  debate.  Yesterday 
the  meeting  of  the  Foreign  RelaticHis 
Committee  gave  us  the  opportimity  to 
test  our  sincerity  in  such  a  pledge  by 
recognizing  the  gravity  of  the  decision 
ahead  of  us. 

I  do  not  labor  imder  any  illusion  that 
because  we  ajTprove  the  arms  now  con- 
templated for  Saudi  Arabia  the  future 
of  that  desert  kingd(»n  will  be  secure.  On 
the  contrary,  the  arms  we  sell  will  have  to 
be  delivered,  demonstrated,  and  main- 
tained by  American  experts,  both  civil- 
ian and  military.  The  presence  of  these 
U.S.  citizens  will  simultaneously  create 
and  symbolize  a  guarantee  by  the  United 
States  of  the  security  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
in  a  way  far  more  significant  than  Presi- 
dent Carter's  statement  on  that  subject 
of  January  23,  1980.  Furthermore,  the 
existence  of  the  basic  American  military 
equipment  in  Saudi  Arabia  will  create 
the  need  for  a  continuous  flow  of  spare 
parts  and,  inevitably,  an  appetite  for  ac- 
cessories and  replacements  as  they  are 
developed  and  deployed. 

So  there  can  be  no  question  in  the 
mind  of  any  serious  person  that  this  is 
a  one-shot  transaction.  It  is  the  first 
step  only  in  the  development  of  an  ex- 
tended and  intimate  political  and  mili- 
tary association  with  a  country  with 
which  we  already  have  substantial  eco- 
nomic ties. 

We  are.  therefore,  on  notice  about  the 
consequences  of  the  action  the  Senate 
will  take  when  it  ultimately  votes  on  this 
issue. 

I  shall  vote  to  report  the  sale  to  the 
Senate  and  it  is  my  present  intention  to 
support  it  there.  The  arguments  for  and 
against  such  a  position  will  have  to  be 
examined  in  debate  in  the  Senate,  where 
there  is  the  time  and  the  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

For  the  present,  let  me  summarize  the 
arguments  that  have  led  me  to  the  point 
of  voting  to  approve  the  sale  at  the 
committee  level. 

In  the  first  place,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  have  each  ex- 
plicitly stated  that  vital  national  secur- 
ity interests  require  approval  of  the  sale. 
This  judgment  is  confirmed  by  their  three 
immediate  predecessors  in  those  oflBces. 
These  six  opinions,  issuing  from  persons 
who  differ  in  political  background  and 
professional  experience,  demand  respect 
in  the  approach  to  the  problem.  Their 
views  must  be  related  in  debate  to  the 
national  strategy  that  guides  the  conduct 
of  our  affairs,  not  only  with  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, but  with  all  the  nations  of  that  area. 

Prom  that  threshold,  we  look  to  the 
advantage  of  develo'^ing  a  more  positive 
relationship  with  Saudi  Arabia.  In  this 
we  cannot  limit  our  consideration  to  the 
United  States,  but  need  to  comprehend 
the  interests  of  NATO  as  well.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  European  nations  can 
dispense  with  a  close  association  with  the 
Middle  East,  and  therefore  American 
relations  with  Europe  will  be  touched  by 
American  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia. 
Thus,  there  is  more  embodied  in  this 


decision  than  just  the  level  of  oil  produc- 
tion for  the  end  of  the  century,  the  avail- 
ability to  the  West,  or  the  price  we  have 
to  pay  for  it.  This  needs  broad  discus- 
sion in  the  days  ahead. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  question  of  how 
the  sale  affects  the  security  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  a  major  concern  of  the  United 
States.  This  should  be  fully  explored  and 
I  intend  to  do  so  during  the  debate.  Saudi 
Arabia  does  not  recognize  the  State  of 
Israel,  nor  does  it  support  the  Camp 
David  peace  process,  and  is  not  likely  to 
do  so  in  the  near  future.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States,  it  has  exercised  its  considerable 
influence  with  Syria  and  the  PLO  to 
moderate  the  course  of  events  in  Leb- 
anon to  the  advantage  of  Israel.  Other 
benefits,  albeit  unintended  by  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, could  flow  to  Israel  from  a  stable 
and  peaceful  era  in  the  Middle  East  that 
would  more  than  offset  the  presently 
perceived  disadvantages  of  the  sale. 

Thus  we  approach  a  vote  in  the  Senate 
of  far-ranging  importance  that  tran- 
scends the  political  career  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  one  of  us.  It  must  be  il- 
luminated by  our  debate  and  the  coun- 
trj-  must  be  united  and  not  splintered  by 
our  decision.  Every  American  has  a  right 
to  be  heard,  but  it  is  our  privilege  and 
our  duty  to  lead.  In  such  moments  of 
history,  the  Senate  is  the  national  forum 
and  we  shall  need  not  mere  eloquence  to 
persuade,  but  wisdom  to  convince. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  DAIRY  PRICE 
SUPPORT  ADJUSTMENT  AND 
WHEAT  REFERENDUM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4612, 
Calendar  Order  No.  291,  an  act  to  tem- 
porarily delay  the  October  1,  1981.  in- 
crease in  the  price  support  level  for  milk, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  4612.  Calendar  Order 
No.  291. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
motion  debatable?       

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  That  is  a 
debatable  motion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  speak  on  that  motion. 

I  first  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
have  great  respect  for  our  distinguished 
majority  leader.  What  he  has  done  here 
is  to  motion  up  a  bill  which  would,  in 
effect,  override  the  basic  1949  Farm  Act 
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action  of  the  leader  does  is 

that  level  of  price  support.  As 
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can  buy  a  quart  of  mUk  today  for  less 
than  half  as  much  time  put  in  in  work- 
ing and  earning  your  wages  as  you  could 
in  1949  when  this  went  into  effect.  So 
the  consumer  has  not  been  hurt.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  has  stabUized  prices 
and  has  enabled  the  family  farmer  to 
continue.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
milk  prices  have  stayed  at  a  reasonable 

level. 

How  about  the  taxpayer? 

Well,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  has  been 
modest,  about  $300  million  a  year.  That 
is  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget.  When  you  consider  the 
importance  of  dairy  products,  the  im- 
portance of  nature's  perfect  food,  the 
importance  of  having  dairy  products 
avaUable,  that  $300  million  a  year  is  less 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  today 
that  would  be  less  than  l/20th  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget,  less  than 
1 /2000th  of  the  Federal  budget.  That 
represents  a  good  investment. 

By  passing  the  measure  that  the  maj- 
ority leader  would  call  up.  we  effectively 
kill  this  1949  law.  We  hit  the  dairy  farm- 
er more  cruelly  than  any  other  signifi- 
cant economic  group  in  the  country. 

I  want  to  document  that  because  a  lot 
of  people  would  challenge  it,  saying, 
"Well,  dairy  farmers  are  no  worse  off 
than  a  lot  of  other  people." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nobody  else,  no- 
t)ody,  who  would  have  the  price  that  they 
sell  their  principal  product  frozen  at  the 
same  price  it  was  a  year  ago  and  con- 
tinue that  price  level  throughout  1982, 
throughout  1983  and  throughout  1984, 
with  the  devastating  effect  on  any  busi- 
ness of  having  frozen  the  price  at  which 
they  sell.  The  ))usiness  would  not  permit 
it.  They  could  not  stand  for  it.  There  is 
no  way  they  could  stay  in  that  kind  of  a 
business. 

A  dairy  farmer  getting  out  of  business 
is  very,  very  painful  indeed,  and  when 
they  do  get  out,  it  will  have  a  serious  and 
sad  effect  on  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  we  must  make 
some  adjustment  in  dairy  price  supports. 
The  dairy  farmer  knows  he  faces  a  grim 
future  at  best.  But  let  us  not  prejudge 
the  action  we  finally  take  in  the  1981 
farm  bill  by  telling  the  dairy  farmer  he 
is  forced  to  forego  an  upward  adjust- 
ment. He  would  have  gotten  an  increase 
in  dairy  price  supports  last  April  but  if 
you  recall  that  was  one  of  the  first  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, that  price  increase  being  blocked, 
knocked  out.  For  the  first  time  since  1974, 
I  believe,  there  was  no  semiannual  in- 
crease in  prices  for  the  dairy  farmer. 
That  occurred  only  last  April.  A  lot  of 
people  have  forgotten  that.  Now  he  is 
asked  to  forego  it  on  October  1  this  year, 
even  though  the  basic  law  would  provide 
a  modest,  and  I  will  point  out  a  very 
modest,  increase  for  him. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  that  this  body 
passed  and  sent  to  the  other  body  would, 
as  I  say.  freeze  that  price  for  3  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  President,  by  accepting  the  pend- 
ing bill,  we  deny  the  Nation's  dairy 
farmers  the  price  they  should  receive  for 
their  milk  and  which  the  present  law  of 
the  land  guarantees  them. 


Mr.  President,  this  morning's  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post,  which  I  hold  in 
mv  hand,  reports  that  the  1981  farm  bill 
has  run  into  deep  trouble  in  the  House. 

The  headline,  on  the  Iioiit  page  ol  the 
Washington  Post,  says,  "A  Double  Hit  on 
Peanuts  and  Sugar.'  It  goes  on  to  say: 

In  an  extraordinary  repudiation  of  two 
powerful  special  Interests  the  House  voted 
yesterday  to  kill  a  sugar  price-support  pro- 
gram and  to  put  an  end  to  historic  protec- 
tions for  peanut  growers. 

The  actions  came  as  the  House  continued 
debate  on  a  four-year  farm  bill  that  is  now 
sVarply  at  odds  with  both  a  Senate-passed 
ve'^'on  and  White  House  insistence  on  fiscal 
austerity. 

.>.?  io'.'.ble  whammy  on  peanuts  and  sugar, 
a  rare  same-day  rejection  of  two  major  farm 
powers,  reflected  consumer  fears  of  cost  In- 
creases and  a  reaction  against  special  protec- 
tions as  other  programs  are  cut.  It  also  sug- 
gested more  trouble  for  similar  reasons  for 
another  rural  kingpin,  tobacco,  when  the 
House  resumes  debate  next  week. 

Agriculture  Committee  leaders 

And  this  I  want  to  particularly  stress. 
abandoning  plans  to  finish  the  bill  yesterday, 
suddenly  moved  to  postpone  further  action, 
ostensibly  to  make  a  new  effort  to  reshape 
the  badly  battered  agriculture  coalition  that 
in  past  years  has  had  Its  way  at  virtually 
every  legislative  turn. 

"The  whole  bill  Is  In  Jeopardy  now. '  said 
Rep.  Margaret  M.  Heckler  (R.-Mass),  an  en- 
gineer of  the  sugar  derailment,  "and  the  farm 
bloc  is  disturbed  because  Its  unity  rule  is 
broken.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  the 
bill  recommitted  to  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  there  Is  talk  of  that  occurring." 

If  the  farm  bill  is  recommitted  in  the 
House,  that  could  mean,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  could  be  delayed  and  delayed  at 
some  length.  It  may  be  that  the  com- 
mittee may  rewrite  the  whole  bill,  in- 
cluding the  dairy  section.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  House  could  conceivably 
provide  a  small  upward  adjustment.  I 
want  to  explain  why  they  could  provide 
that,  if  we  do  not  act  on  this  proposal 
that  the  leader  has  pnvosed  today. 

As  I  say,  they  could  rewrite  the  whole 
bUl  including  the  dairy  section,  and  if 
they  do  they  would  permit  a  small  up- 
ward adjustment  in  dairy  price  supports 
at  least  to  the  dollar  and  cents  level  re- 
quired under  the  1949  act  rather  than 
require  that  the  price  roll  back  to  the 
$13.10  level  that  prevailed  on  October  1, 
1981. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  why  my  delay  of 
this  bill  could  be  significant  in  the  kind 
of  return  Minnesota  farmers  and  Wis- 
consin farmers,  and  other  dairy  farmers, 
will  be  getting  in  the  coming  year. 

The  House  could  make  the  base  of  their 
decision  the  support  level  in  effect  when 
they  act  on  the  bill.  What  level  would 
that  be?  It  would  be  $13.49  per  hun- 
dredweight, provided  we  do  not  pass  the 
bill  pending  before  tis.  If  we  do  pass  the 
bill,  the  support  level  would  be  $13.10 
without  any  question.  It  might  be  that 
anyway.  But  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill, 
at  least  we  have  a  fighting  chance  of  a 
39-cent-per-hundredweight  increase  the 
farmers  will  receive  for  their  milk. 

That  Is  the  crux  of  the  issue  right 
here  Should  we  nermit  that  very  modest 
increase  to  75  percent  of  parity  which  is 
what  an  increase  from  $13.10  to  $13.49 
would  provide?  Should  we  do  it? 
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In  the  first  place,  what  difference 
would  this  make  to  the  typical  dairy 
farmer.  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
I  have  been  in  touch  with  them  this 
morning,  calculates  a  difference  of  $160 
a  month,  and  that,  Mr.  President,  for 
thousands  of  dairy  families,  will  make 
the  difference  between  whether  they  sur- 
vive or  fail. 

I  might  add  that  for  hundreds  of  rural 
communities  throughout  our  Nation  that 
$160  a  month  for  their  principle  cus- 
tomer in  many  of  their  stores  can  make  a 
massive  difference  In  their  economic 
health. 

Mr.  President.  $160  a  month  would  be 
nice  for  anybody.  Why  do  the  dairy  farm- 
ers have  to  have  it?  Because.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  last  year  their  costs  have 
gone  up  far  more  than  that,  typically. 
This  price  does  not  go  back  to  80  percent 
of  parity.  It  would  go  back  only  to  75 
percent  of  parity.  It  would  be  a  modest, 
limited  adjustment.  It  would  make  sense. 
It  would  be  logical.  It  would  be  much 
fairer  than  the  proposal  to  freeze  that 
price  at  the  same  level  it  has  been  for 
the  Isist  year  and  then  keep  it  there  for 
another  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  this  fight 
Is  all  about.  Pass  the  bill  before  us  and 
we  write  off  thoussmds  of  dairy  farmers. 
Kill  it  and  at  least  we  still  have  a  fight- 
ing chance  of  permitting  thousands  of 
dairy  farmers  who  would  otherwise  iece 
the  heartbreaking  sorrow  of  selling  out 
to  stay  in  business. 

Dairying  certainly  is  big  in  Wisconsin. 
In  my  State  it  dominates  my  State's 
rural  areas.  We  have  about  25  percent 
of  all  the  dairy  farms  in  the  country. 

Cheese  factories  often  provide  the 
prime  employment  in  our  small  rural 
towns.  We  produce  a  massive  40  percent 
of  all  the  cheese  in  the  country.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  produce  9  percent  of  all 
the  cheese  in  the  world,  the  entire  world. 
With  the  billions  of  people  In  the  world 
and  the  enormous  size  of  some  foreign 
countries,  we  produce  9  percent  in  our 
State  alone.  I  am  not  talking  about  our 
country;  our  State  produces  9  percent 
of  all  the  cheese  in  the  world  and  pro- 
duces 40  percent  of  all  the  cheese  pro- 
duced In  America. 

Mr.  President,  a  freeze  of  dairy  prices 
at  the  level  of  1  year  ago,  as  the  Senate 
farm  bill  would  provide  for  the  next  3 
years,  would  be  a  truly  major  economic 
disaster  in  Wisconsin.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Wisconsin  is  not  alone.  Dairy  is 
big  in  Minnesota. 

(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Michigan  is  another 
big  milk-producing  State,  New  York,  Cal- 
ifornia. Towa — in  fact,  in  most  of  our 
States,  dairy  provides  the  No.  1  cash  crop. 
So  a  3-year  dairy  farm  depression  of  the 
kind  the  Senate  farm  bill  would  bring 
would  mean  a  far  greater  rural  disaster 
than  most  Senators  realize. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  quote  from 
an  article  by  the  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Milk  Producers,  Inc.  He 
made  a  presentation  in  Madison.  Wis., 
recently,  on  the  vital  importance  of  dairy 
price  stability.  It  is  very,  very  germane 
to  what  we  are  talking  about  today  and 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  that  article. 


Mr.  Rutherford  said: 

As  all  of  us — dairy  farmers,  processors,  dis- 
tributors, retailers  and  suppliers — have 
struggled  to  survive  and  make  a  fair  profit, 
I  think  we  have  come  to  realise  that  we 
are  mutually  dependent.  Ours  Is  a  small  In- 
dustry and  I  want  you  to  know  today  that 
we  recognize  this  Interdependence  and  we 
appreciate  the  relationship  that  AMPI  has 
with  many  of  you. 

I'm  going  to  talk  about  the  marketplace, 
but  I  want  to  stress  that  we  feel  the  minimal 
role  the  government  plays  In  the  marketplace 
Is  a  vital  one.  Over  the  last  10  years,  the 
government  removals  from  our  markets  aver- 
aged Just  over  three  percent  of  total  market- 
ings. 

I  think  you  would  agree  that  this  Is  a 
minimal  amount.  Why,  then.  Is  It  so  Im- 
portant? 

MUk  Is  a  unique  commodity: 

1.  It  Is  highly  perishable. 

2.  It  Is  "harvested"  every  day,  and  must 
be  sold  literally  every  day. 

3.  There  Is  a  delicate  balance  in  dairy  pro- 
duction and  it's  easy  to  quit,  but  bard  to 
build  productive  capacity  at  the  farm  level. 

4.  On-farm  Investments  are  large  and  are 
not  useful  for  producing  other  commodities. 

6.  Social  characteristics:  dairymen  are  tied 
down  by  twlce-a-day  milking. 

Together,  these  chsiracterlstlcs  would  cre- 
ate such  a  volatile  market  that  farmers  could 
not  survive.  We  continue  to  need  this  mini- 
mal Involvement  of  our  government. 

Stability  Is  the  key  word.  It  is  Important 
that  the  government  buy  enough  products 
when  a  surplus  exists  to  stabilize  low  prices, 
and  it  is  equally  important  that  the  govern- 
ment sell  back  at  appropriate  levels  to  sta- 
bilize extremely  high  prices. 

Our  goal,  then 

And  Mr.  Rutherford  was  talking  to  a 
group  of  very  Interested  people.  By  "in- 
terested," I  mean  they  had  an  interest. 
He  was  talking  to  people  who  are  farmers 
and  processors,  distributors,  retailers, 
suppliers. 

He  said: 

Our  goal,  then — and  this  Is  timely  because 
of  the  four-year  farm  bill — is  price  and  pro- 
duction stabUlty. 

We  do  not  seek  a  guaranteed  income  for 
dairy  farmers.  We  do  not  seek  unreallsttcally 
higher  prices.  We  do  not  try  to  keep  unneed- 
ed  production  capacity  at  the  farm  level.  We 
do  not  want  a  social  program  for  dairy  farm- 
ers like  Europe  has. 

We  have  realized  that  precipitous  price  In- 
creases: 

Cause  hardships  on  our  customers 

Drive  consumers  away  from  dairy  products 
(and  they  are  hard  to  get  back) 

Cause  unneeded  productive  capacity  to  be 
built  at  the  farm  level 

Cause  pressures  to  market  analogs  or  Imi- 
tations at  cheaper  prices. 

We  also  are  painfully  aware  that  precipi- 
tous price  decreases: 

Cause    hardship    on   our    customers,    and 

Drive  dairy  farmers  out  of  business  whom 
we  may  need  next  year. 

A  working  price  support  program  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  this  stability  we  want  to 
achieve.  I  am  one  who  believes  that  the  out- 
look for  stability  in  our  marketplace  la  in 
extreme  Jeopardy  by  proposals  to  radically 
lower  price  supports.  I  will  come  back  to  out- 
look in  a  minute,  but  let's  review  a  bit  of 
recent  history  to  gain  perspective  of  what  I 
am  talking  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  come  back  to  Mr. 
Rutherford  In  a  minute,  but  let  me  dis- 
cuss It  for  a  moment. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  reascis  I 
wanted  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  because  I  think  it  goes  right 


to  the  heart  of  the  notion  that  when  you 
have  a  big  surplus,  all  you  can  do  Is  pull 
the  plug,  let  the  price  sink  to  whatever 
level  it  will  go.  and  let  the  producers  fall 
by  the  wayside  and  get  out.  however 
painful,  however  destructive  that  may 
be.  Mr.  President,  if  that  were  the  only 
solution,  we  would  have  to  face  It  and 
dolt. 

Sometimes  you  have  to  do  that.  Some- 
times you  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
many  of  your  producers  will  have  to  go 
out  of  business.  But  as  Mr.  Rutherford 
points  out,  we  have  had  recent  experi- 
ence with  exactly  the  kind  of  problem  we 
face  and  we  have  been  able  to  get 
through  it  without  the  kind  of  disas- 
trous, destructive,  punishing,  cruel  pol- 
icy which  the  Senate  put  into  its  farm 
bill.  In  effect,  freezing  dairy  prices  for  3 
years  to  camt. 

In  1973,  the  price  supoort  program  for  milk 
was  lowered  ten  percentage  points.  Milk  bad 
been  supported  at  85  percent  of  parity,  and 
It  was  lowered  (by  freezing  the  price)  to  7S 
percent.  That  action  set  off  a  series  of  shock 
waves  that  did  not  settle  down  untu  1976. 
Lets  use  the  block  cheese  market  as  an 
example. 

At  the  beginning  of  1973,  the  block  market 
was  60 ',4  cents.  By  the  end  of  that  year,  the 
market  had  boomed  to  84>4  cents — nearly  a 
40-percent  Increase  In  twelve  months. 

In  1974.  an  lU-tlmed  effort  to  compensate 
for  a  short  supply.  Secretary  Butz  brought  In 
emergency  Imports,  and  by  the  end  of  1974, 
the  price  had  s<<ldded  to  67%  cents — a  20- 
percent  price  slump.  I  can  remember  that 
year  painfully  becatise  of  what  happened  to 
our  profit  and  loss — perhaps  you  can.  too. 

In  1975.  the  price  boomed  back  to  tl  per 
pound — an  Increase  of  nearly  50  percent. 
Again,  we  had  price  awareness  and  all  ttae 
pressures  that  came  with  It. 

In  1976.  the  price  support  was  raised  and 
we  returned  to  relative  stability. 

This  period— 1973-76 — U  a  textbook  ex- 
ample of  how  not  to  run  a  stablUzlng  pro- 
gram, but  we  may  be  going  into  Just  such  a 
period.  If  the  price  support  is  set  too  low  In 
the  four-year  farm  bill,  this  market  insta- 
bility will  result. 

What  Is  too  low?  The  answer  Is  not  an  easy 
one — If  It  were,  there  would  be  little  debate 
in  the  industrv.  Remember,  the  price  support 
has  been  at  80  percent  of  parity.  We  are  cer- 
tain that  the  ten-pcrcentage-polnts  reduc- 
tion will  have  the  same  result  that  It  did  In 
1973. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  might 
point  out  that  we  are  not  talking  here 
about  a  10-percent  reduction,  we  are 
talking  about  a  reduction  that  could  be 
as  much  as  25  percent  or  more.  We  are 
talking  about  freezing  the  price  at  the 
1980  level,  at  the  October  1.  1980,  level. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  had  a  big  infla- 
tion and  the  parity  has  gone  down  to 
about  72  percent  or  71  percent.  If  we 
continue,  as  the  Senate  farm  bill  pro- 
poses, to  freeze  that  price  until  1985 — 
and  that  is  what  the  experts  tell  us  is 
going  to  happen  If  the  1981  farm  bill  goes 
into  effect — then  we  shall  have  parity 
down  close  to  50  percent  for  milk.  Then 
we  shall  have  a  truly  roller  coaster  ride 
that  will  really  devastate  our  dairy 
farming  industry,  drive  out  thousands  of 
highly  productive  and  efficient  dairy 
farmers,  and  result  in  a  situation  in 
which  the  mUk  price  will  then  go  right 
through  the  roof  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
decade. 

Mr.  Rutherford  goes  on  to  say: 
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When  Icoupled  with  poor  returns  In  other 
agrlcuUiire  and  poor  cuU  cow  prices,  and 
poor  Job  markets  In  town,  more  people  are 
dependli^  on  dairying  and  we  are  producing 
too  much  milk.  But  price  supports  below  7o 
percent  of  parity  are  an  extremely  radical 
adjustment.  We  have  had  a  75-  to  90-percent 
price  stmcture  since  194»— 32  years.  Al- 
though there  have  been  periods  of  surplus, 
we  have  always  returned  to  normalcy. 

A  two-  to  three-year  price  freeze  which 
Secretarjj  Block  advocates  will  almost  surely 
catapult  lus  Into  a  repetition  of  the  early 
19708.  Iflthls  does  hap  en,  my  advice  Is  to 
look  at  tke  lessons  of  the  past  and  manage 
your  business  accordingly.  This  extremely 
Important  Issue  hangs  over  our  heads  like  a 
thunderdoud  and  makes  It  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  malyze  market  outlook  and  plan 
accordlnfly. 

There  i»Te  been  other  changes  In  our  na- 
tional p<  Ucy  environment  during  this  past 
year.  Son  le  of  these  changes  are  unquestion- 
ably goo<  for  our  industry,  some  are  bad  (at 
least  m  the  short  nm),  and  frankly,  we 
don't  know  the  Impact  of  others. 

There  Is  an  environment  ot  nonlnvolve- 
ment,  a  new  kind  of  lalssez  falre,  at  the 
fe<teral  level.  This  Is  a  two-edged  sword. 

The  pe  adulum  has  swung  away  from  what 
I  call  mutemallsm  (Carol  Tucker  Foreman 
telling  u  1  what  Is  good  for  us  and  our  chil- 
dren and  literally  forcing  us  to  eat  It) . 

Such  hlngs  as  menu-planning  gtUdes, 
nitrite  e  tposes.  and  cholesterol  scares  are 
not  In  thi !  current  program. 

The  PoDd  and  Drug  Administration's  cur- 
rent emf  hasls  seems  to  be  on  food  safety, 
not  nutritional  labeling.  This  Is  consistent 
with  the  "anything  goes"  free  market.  But  I 
think  all  of  us  In  the  natural  cheese  Indus- 
try have  problems  with  "anything  goes" 
attitudes  on  labeling  and  product  standards. 

We  m  inufacture  high-quality  products 
and  we  lo  not  want  consumer  deception 
which  can  take  place  without  adequate  regu- 
lation. Al  1  of  us  must  continue  to  fight  the 
labeling  iind  product  standards  fight  at  the 
federal  1(  vel.  but  In  this  new  environment 
level,  we  should  also  renew  emphasis  at  the 
state  levi  1.  We  In  AMPI  are  gearing  up  for 
more  acti  vtty  at  the  state  level  and  we  would 
encourag  f  you  to  do  so. 

On  another  front,  feeding  and  child  nutri- 
tion proj  rams  are  In  real  trouble.  Funding 
for  school  lunch,  special  milk,  and  WIC,  are 
all  In  tn  luble.  Those  of  you  who  interface 
with  this  area  should  watch  It  very  carefully. 

We  sup  port  the  president's  efforts  to  sta- 
bilize th(  U.S.  economy  and  we  are  pledged 
to  do  our  part. 

In  spit  >  of  the  fact  that  there  are  several 
unknowns  In  the  area  of  market  stability, 
we  see  the  marketplace  for  cheese  and  other 
dairy  products  as  exciting  and  challenging 
In  the  nert  few  years. 

Over  2>  percent  of  the  milk  that  Is  pro- 
duced In  our  country  Is  manufactiured  into 
cheese,  fl  e  expect  this  percentage  to  be  even 
greater  li  the  coming  years.  We  are  con- 
vinced tliat  this  greater  volume  of  cheeee 
will  be  pfoduced  In  fewer,  larger,  more  auto- 
mated aiil  specialized  plants.  This  trend,  to- 
gether w^th  the  explosion  of  technology  In 
whey  prcjceeslng.  will  tako  place  In  spite  of 
the  logistics  of  assembling  large  supplies  of 
milk  to  4un  these  plants. 

know,  one  of  the  big  problems  we 

the  cost  of  energy.  In  economic 

Is    milk    assembly    function    Is    a 

of  InefDclency.  In  many  areaa,  six 

rucks  run  down  the  same  road  to 

Ik  from  alternate  farms.  This  will 

n  a  number  of  ways: 

Some  wsemblers  will  go  out  of  business  or 
merge  Into  remaining  units. 

Joint  Venture  approaches  will  be  Increas- 
ingly uae^. 

will  be  larger,  and 

As  fariAa  get  larger,  there  Is  Increasing  po- 
tential t<  I  remove  part  of  the  cow  water  on- 


As  yo' 
all  face 
terms,  tl 
nlghtma: 
or  eight 
pick  up 
improve 


farm.  Thl»  is  a  technological  development 
which  you  will  see  used  on  a  limited  basis 
within  five  years. 

My  point  la  this:  Increased  milk  assembly 
effldenclea  will  allow  you  aa  proceeeors  to 
continue  to  take  advantages  of  scale  and 
build  larger  plant*  and  still  keep  them  full  of 
milk  at  reasonable,  lald-ln  costs. 

Also,  In  the  coming  years,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  win  see  a  greater  degree  of  inte- 
grations— both  forward  and  backward.  I 
don't  know  whether  this  is  a  goal,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  wUl  be  a  reality.  Both  cooperaUves 
and  retailers  will  'Jicreeae  their  share  of  the 
business  as  some  old-Une  companies  seek  a 
higher  return  on  their  capital  and  retreat 
from  cheese  manufacturing. 

Many  of  the  things  we  have  done  in 
the  past,  Mr.  Rutherford  says,  we  will 
have  to  adjust  and  change: 

We  must  have  and  we  will  have: 

New  markets, 

New  products  (not  Just  sizes  and  shi^ee) . 
and 

New  in-plant  technology. 

With  Increased  distribution  costs  exagger- 
ated by  population  shifts,  we  should  look 
forward  toward  more  effective  ways  to  get 
our  products  to  the  consumers. 

We  must  continue  to  streea  both  generic 
and  brand  advertising. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  Is  inter- 
esting and  useful,  but  it  does  not  relate 
directly  to  the  issue  I  am  discussing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times,  like  many  of  our  ex- 
cellent metropolitan  newspapers,  seems 
to  have  a  blind  spot  when  it  comes  to 
agriculture — not  only  a  blind  spot,  but 
also  a  kind  of  deep,  unfortunate  prej- 
udice, a  negative  feeling  that  somehow 
the  farmer  is  living  a  life  of  Reilly ;  that 
life  is  good  and  easy  and  rich  for  the 
farmer.  I  do  not  know  where  they  get 
that  idea  or  why  responsible  newspapers 
do  not  do  what  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
did  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  it  sent 
a  reporter  to  stay  on  the  dairy  farm  for 
a  couple  of  days  to  see  how  it  operates. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  did  that,  and 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  economic  re- 
porting I  have  seen  in  years  was  the  re- 
sult. It  showed  how  very  difficult  it  is, 
how  hard  and  onerous  it  is,  for  a  dairy 
farmer. 

I  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate because,  recently — it  was  Septem- 
ber 16.  just  a  month  ago — the  New  York 
Times  published  an  editorial  entitled 
"Let  Them  Eat  Price  Supports."  I  re- 
sponded to  that  editorial  by  saying: 

Your  September  16th  editorial — "Let  Them 
Eat  Price  Supports"  takes  the  cake  as  your 
meanest,  most  ignorant.  If-your-opponent- 
is-down-klck-hlm  editorial  of  the  year.  On 
Tuesday,  Septemlier  15th,  the  Senate 
adopted  decisively  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal to  hold  dairy  price  supports  at  their 
present  913.10  per  hundred  weight  level 
until  the  cost  of  CCC  acquisitions  reaches 
a  level  the  experts  say  we  won't  reach  for  at 
least  three  years.  So  the  very  next  day — 
Wednesday,  September  16th,  comes  your 
editorial  that  makes  the  ridiculous  assump- 
tion that  dairy  farmers  are  still  the  spoiled 
darlings  of  the  Congress. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  experts  have 
found  that  the  typical  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmer,  his  wife  and  his  family  In  June  of 
1980  (with  80  percent  price  supports) 
worked  136  to  150  hours  a  week. 

Again,  his  wife  and  his  family,  three 
or  four  people  together,  worked  that  135 
to  150  hours  a  week. 


Their  net  Income  was  93.89  per  hoiir  or 
fifteen  percent  less  than  the  minimum  wage. 
By  effectively  freezing  dairy  prices  for  three 
years  the  Congress  would  force  the  dairy 
farmer  to  take  the  next  three  years  of  Infla- 
tion entirely  out  of  his  net  income.  No  sig- 
nificant grouos  of  workers  or  businessmen 
In  America  will  make  this  kind  of  sacrifice. 

University  of  Wisconsin  economists  calcu- 
late that  this  will  drive  the  average  Wiscon- 
sin dairy  farmer's  Income  down  by  a  savage 
$9,000. 

A  typical  dairy  farmer  who  now  makes 
$15,000  a  year  would  make  $5,000  or 
$6,000.  That  is  what  would  happen.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  supposition.  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  very  careful,  responsible  calcula- 
tion by  the  outstanding  experts  in  our 
country  on  dairy  farming. 

I  go  on  to  say: 

Dairying  requires  far  more  than  hours  of 
work.  It  requires  a  high  level  of  skill  In  han- 
dling complex  machinery,  keeping  a  herd 
healthy,  planting,  harvesting  hundreds  of 
acres  of  feed,  and  competent  bookkeeping 
and  management.  Unlike  editorial  writing  or 
most  Jobs — it  requires  a  considerable  invest- 
ment, and  these  days  that  dairy  investment 
yields  almost  no  return.  With  prices  frozen 
for  three  years  It  will  yield  less  than  nothing. 

The  basic  1949  price  support  law  has  en- 
abled the  highly  efficient  lamlly  dairy  farm- 
ers to  stay  In  business  as  the  dominant  pro- 
duction unit  while  reducing  the  number  of 
dairy  farms  from  more  than  400,000  to  less 
than  170,000. 

To  be  precise  405.000  to  166,000. 

It  has  restrained  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
milk  to  a  lower  pace  than  either  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  or  the  rise  in  prices  of 
Dther  food.  Since  the  advent  of  the  law  32 
years  ago.  wages  have  risen,  about  twice  as 
fast  as  the  price  of  milk  or  ice  cream.  For 
the  typical  American  worker  an  hour's  work 
will  buy  twice  as  much  milk  as  before  the 
Congress  enacted  this  program. 

And  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  has  been 
modest.  In  some  years  as  in  1980  and  19S1 
the  acquisition  cost  to  the  CCC  of  milk  has 
been  high  but  the  sell  back  of  the  surplus 
has  consistently  reduced  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram to  an  average  over  the  years  of  less 
than  1300  million.  Few  federal  programs 
have  provided  such  a  rich  payoff  in  assuring 
an  essential  commodity  at  a  modest  price. 

Then  in  writing  to  the  New  York 
Times,  I  said: 

Tou  are  right  In  pointing  out  that  this 
program  does  breach  free  market  principles. 
But  without  it  the  prospect  of  persuading 
thousands  of  immensely  efficient  dairy  fam- 
ilies to  stay  In  production  would  be  dim. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  say  "immensely 
efficient,"  I  mean  that.  On  any  basis, 
when  you  consider  the  fact  that  we  now 
have  only  40  percent  of  the  dairy  farms 
that  we  had  32  years  ago,  the  number  of 
dairy  farms  has  shrunk,  as  I  say,  from 
405,000  to  166,000,  and  yet  that  only  40 
percent  of  the  dairy  farms  is  producing 
10  percent  more  milk  than  the  much 
larger  number  of  dairy  farms  did  in  the 
past,  the  answer  is  clear,  decisive,  and 
impressive  productivity  increase.  Be- 
cause the  labor  on  our  dairy  farms  has 
declined  just  about  as  much  as  the  num- 
ber of  farms,  these  are  overwhelmingly 
family  farms.  There  are  almost  no  cor- 
poration dairy  farms.  Corporations  can- 
not make  it  because  they  cannot  make  a 
profit  on  paying  wages  they  would  have 
to  pay. 

The  only  way  you  can  make  it  as  a 
dairy  fanner  is  if  you  sacrifice  yourself, 
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your  wife,  your  family  and  the  work  you 
rfo  bv  working  an  enormous  number  or 
SiS  Tt  a  ve'ry  low  level  and  you  have 
to  be  a  mechanical  expert  to  do  It. 
^  the  efficiency  of  the  dairy  fanner 
has  been  remarkable. 

I  go  on  to  say: 

The  action  of  the  Senate  In  effect  8"»P«>d- 
ing  the  supports  for  three  V^""  «"<*»"«"" 
the  continuation  of  a  program  that,  for  32 
yeLs  has  given  the  American  consumer  an 
S'ed  safe,  sanitary  source  of  '»'»»«'?  fP"" 
T^l^  a  food  essential  for  our  children 
'^'d  be^flclal  for  all  of  us^  And.  Y"- theprt« 
BUDDOrt  program  Is.  indeed,  essential  because. 
Sut  U.  the  most  efficient  of  all  prodtic- 
l^Vbt  family  dairy  f armer-eimp ly  could 
not  have  survived  the  big  swings  In  price, 
and,  therefore.  Income. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  that 
that  letter  I  just  read,  which  was  writ- 
ten a  month  ago,  was  written  almost  ex- 
actly a  year  after  my  response  to  another 
New  York  Times  editorial,  and  some- 
how we  cannot  seem  to  get  the  idea 

across.  j  »  j^ 

I  say  the  New  York  Times,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  belabor  the  fact  that  this 
is  probably  the  greatest  newspaper  m  the 
world,  and  it  is.  It  is  a  highly  respon- 
sible newspaper.  It  has  brilliant  people 
working  for  it.  It  has  done  a  great  job  for 
our  country,  and  I  think  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions in  our  country  this  is  the  one 
that  is  honored  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  or  should  be  for  the  great  work 
that  they  have  done.  The  newspaper  U  a 
very  Important  part  of  the  strength  of 
our  country,  and  I  think  our  newspapers 
are  the  best  In  the  world  and  the  New 
York  Times  is  Lhe  best  of  ours.  Yet  I  can- 
not avoid  the  feeling  that  somehow  they 
have  a  terrible,  inexplicable  blind  spot 
when  it  comes  to  farming  and  especially 
dairy  farming. 

Back  on  September  29,  1980,  as  I  say 
that  was  just  a  year  before  this  second 
editorial  appeared,  they  had  a  note  In 
their  editorial  notebook  on  the  editorial 
page  in  which  they  said: 

(The  milk  support)  system  works.  It  pro- 
vides a  handsome  living  for  the  owners  of  the 
big.  factorylike  dairy  farms  of  the  upper  Mid- 
west .... 

And  my  response  was: 

What  absolute  nonsense!  Wisconsin  Is  the 
pre-eminent  dairy  state.  For  the  past  thirty 
years.  I  have  visited  literally  thousands  of 
Wisconsin  dairy  farms.  I  have  worked  on 
some  of  these  farms,  including  some  of  the 
best  and  biggest.  I  have  examined  hundreds 
of  records  of  incomes  and  expenses.  And  no 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  makes  a  "handsome 
living".  Sure,  the  equipment  Is  first  class, 
production  meticulous  and  sanitary.  The 
human  hand  never  touches  the  milk  from 
the  cow's  udder  until  It  enters  the  carton  you 
buy  in  the  store.  But  handsome  living?  I 
challenge  the  New  York  Times  to  find  a 
single  dairy  farm  in  Wisconsin  from  which 
the  owners  make  anything  like  a  "handsome 
living". 

The  best  dairy  farmers  in  America  earn 
less  than  two  dollars  an  hour  and  usually 
much  less.  They  and  their  wives  and  children 
work  endless  hours,  take  big  risks  on  the 
health  of  their  herd  and  the  vagaries  of  the 
weather,  borrow  at  cruelly  high  Interest  rates 
to  buy  equipment  that  has  skyrocketed  in 
price.  And  together  with  other  American 
farmers  produce  food  that  costs  the  American 
consumer  a  smaller  part  of  his  Income  than 
ever  before  in  our  history  or  than  In  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 


I  think  we  have  too  few  people  appre- 
ciate that,  that  we  in  this  country  pay 
less  for  our  food  now  in  relationship  to 
our  income  than  we  have  ever  paid  be- 
fore and  less  than  people  in  any  other 
country  pay. 

Yet  this  great  paper— and  it  is  a  truly 
great  paper — carries  editorials  and  edi- 
torial comment  talking  about  how  the 
farmer  is  rich  and  living  the  life  of  RUey 
and  has  a  big  factory-like  farm. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  probably 
traveled  my  State  more  than  anyone  else 
in  history  has  ever  traveled  that  State. 
For  30  years  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  State.  I  have  been  to  every 
little  town  of  100  or  more.  When  I  ran 
for  the  State  legislature  I  went  to  every 
single  farm  in  my  district.  I  talked  to 
farmers.  I  visited  farmers  in  every  one 
of  our  counties  at  great  length,  and  I 
have  yet  to  find  a  factory  farm.  Where 
are  they?  There  are  no  corporation  farms 
in  the  State.  As  I  say,  the  corporation 
cannot  exist  because  they  cannot  pay  the 
wages  that  the  farmer,  his  wife  and 
children  are  able  to  assume  by  working 
&ti  such  £k  level. 

You  cannot  find  someone  who  will 
come  on  and  work  the  endless  hours  and 
be  able  to  do  the  job.  have  the  efficiency 
to  do  the  job  and  make  $2  an  hour  or  $3 
an  hour.  Obviously  you  cannot  do  it.  To 
get  a  competent  farmworker  you  have 
to  probably  pay  him  $5.  $8,  or  $10  an 
hour,  and  with  that  kind  of  pay  you  can- 
not make  it. 

That  is  why  there  are  no  significant 
numbers  of  factory-like  dairy  farms,  big 
farms  in  our  State. 

Sol  conclude: 

And  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  all 
this?  Less  than  one-third  of  1  percent 
of  the  defense  budget. 

Come  on.  New  York  Times,  your  edi- 
torial notebook  editor.  Peter  Passell.  is 
a  delightful  provocateur.  But  how  about 
springing  for  a  24-hour  trip  to  Wiscon- 
sin. If  he  can  find  a  single,  truly  rich 
dairy  farmer,  I  will  vote  for.  or  well.  I 
will  consider  voting  for  the  next  New 
York  City  baUout  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  referred  to  that  Wall 
Street  Journal  article.  No  one  would  say 
that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  patsy 
for  da'ry  farmers.  No  one  would  say  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  patsy  for  big 
Federal  programs.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, perhaps  more  than  any  big  circula- 
tion paper,  and  it  has  an  enormous  cir- 
culation, has  been  very  critical  of  regu- 
lations in  every  administration  even  in 
this  administration,  and  it  has  been  a 
paper  that  has  been  critical  of  the  farm 
program. 

Yet  they  did  have  the  integrity  and  the 
good  sense  to  send  a  reporter  named  Law- 
rence Ingrassia  to  Jim  Palls.  Wis.,  to  see 
what  dairy  farming  was  really  all  about. 
What  did  Mr.  Ingrassia  find  out?  It  was 
a  very  interesting  analysis  of  this  eco- 
nomic phenomenon  we  have  in  our  coun- 
try. The  most  productive  aspect  of  our 
great  economy  is  farming.  And  here  is 
what  Mr.  Ingrassia  wrote : 

Jim  Palls.  Wis. — Calvin  Maier  milked  his 
first  cow  in  1940.  when  It  was  done  by  hand. 
Fields  were  plowed  with  horses,  and  manure 
was  shoveled  out  of  the  barn. 

Machines  do  all  this  today,  but  one  thing 
hasn't  changed.  The  cows  must  still  be  milked 


morning  and  night,  seven  days  a  week.  386 
days  a  year.  Even  with  modem  conveniences. 
Mr.  Maier  la  tied  to  hU  farm  Just  aa  hU 
father  was. 

He  has  had  one  vacation  in  15  years  and 
usually  gets  away  for  only  a  couple  of  week- 
ends a  year.  The  46-year-old  dairyman  spends 
so  much  time  with  his  cows,  he  says  matter- 
of-factly,  that  "you  could  blindfold  me  and 
sit  me  beside  a  cow,  and  if  I  felt  her  udder  I 
could  very  likely  tell  you  her  name." 

Despite  laboring  long  hours,  often  In  bone- 
chilling  cold  or  sweltering  heat.  In  a  dreary 
and  pungent  bam.  Mr.  Maier  loves  dairy 
farming.  But  fewer  and  fewer  dairy  farmers 
are  up  to  this  dally  drudgery.  especlaUy  when 
they  see  many  of  their  country  cousins — 
farmers  who  raise  only  grain  for  Instance- 
heading  to  Florida  for  fun  In  the  sun  each 
winter  and  jetting  to  farm  conventions  now 
and  then. 

Farmers  have  been  getting  out  of  dairying 
m  droves.  There  are  currently  about  170.000 
U.S.  dairy  farms,  down  35  percent  since  1969, 
and  a  proposal  by  the  Reagan  administration 
to  hold  down  dairy  price  supports  could 
hasten  the  departure  of  more  dairy  men. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  the  children  of 
America  will  go  without  milk.  Although 
fewer,  the  remaining  dairymen  have  become 
so  efficient  that  they  produce  more  milk  than 
Americans  drink.  Rising  farm  productivity  in 
the  U.S.  Is  weU  known,  but  perhaps  nowhere 
Is  It  more  evident  than  on  dairy  farms.  The 
average  bossy  produced  11.813  pounds  ot  milk 
last  year,  up  from  5,842  pounds  In  1955,  be- 
cause of  Improved  breeding  and  feeding. 

Let  me  just  take  a  minute  on  that  sta- 
tistic, that  in  only  25  years  means  an 
increase  in  the  production  per  cow  of 
more  than  100  percent.  That  takes  not 
only  research  at  places  like  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  and  other  places,  but 
it  takes  a  great  deal  of  thoughtful  effort 
and  work  on  the  part  of  veterinarians, 
on  the  part  of  farmers,  and  on  the  part 
of  many  others.  It  is  a  great  achievement 
and  it  is  a  great  thing  for  our  country 
that  we  have  had  this  terrific  increase 
in  production  per  cow  as  just  one  of  the 
many  elements  that  have  gone  into  this 
increased  productivity. 

This  is  the  Wall  Street  Journal  again 
which  goes  on  to  say: 

For  all  the  complaints  about  sagging  farm 
Income,  dairymen  have  prospered.  Increased 
productivity  and  higher  prices  helped  raise 
the  average  prolt  before  taxes  of  Wisconsin 
dairy  farmers  t^l9.635  In  1979.  up  76  per- 
cent from  1977.  according  to  Truman  Graf, 
a  University  of  Wisconsin  agriculture  econ- 
omist. 

That  is  an  interesting  figure,  is  it  not. 
up  to  $19,000.  a  big  increase  to  $19,000. 
This  $19,000  happens  to  be  the  average 
income  of  the  average  family  that  has 
no  investment,  that  takes  no  risk,  and 
that  works  not  150  hours  a  week  but  far 
less  than  that,  often  has  one  worker  in 
the  family  who  works  40  hours  a  week 
or  35  hours  a  week.  So  that  comment  that 
dairy  farmers  are  doing  well,  I  think, 
should  be  put  in  that  perspective. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

WATCHING    WABHIHOIOK 

But  President  Reagan's  plan  to  eliminate 
a  scheduled  Korll  1  Increase  in  dairy  price 
supports  would  skim  the  cream  off  the  fann- 
ers' profits.  Under  the  program,  the  price 
of  milk  rises  with  infiatlon  because  the  gov- 
ernment offers  to  buy  milk  at  the  support 
price— which  lately  has  been  Increased  twice 
a  year— and  thus  forces  other  buyers  to  meet 

that  price.  .   , ,.... 

Forgoing  the  April  price-support  Increase 
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woiild  host  Wlsconaln  dAlrymen,  for  exunple. 
an  »vei  age  ta-SSO  a  year.  Prof.  Oraf  estimates. 

Thi^  is  all  history,  we  know  what  hap- 
pened. Mr.  President,  we  did  forego  that 
price  increase,  and  now  we  are  being 
asked  ito  forego  the  price  increase  not 
for  a  y^ar,  not  for  2  years,  but  for  3  years 
more:  jso  it  will  be  4  years  altogether 
from  October  1,  1980  to  October  1,  1984, 
before  j  there  is  any  relief,  if  the  Senate 
bill  goAs  into  efTect,  when  there  could  be 
any  ini  rease  in  the  price  the  dairy  farm- 
er rece  ves. 

But  1 ;  also  would  save  money  for  shoppers. 
It's  est:  mated  that  If  Congress  rejects  Mr. 
Reaganv  proposal  milk  prices  will  rise  about 
7>/2  cenLs  a  gallon,  cheese  9  cents  a  pound 
and  bui  ter  some  10  cents  a  pound.  Despite 
heavy  c  airy-lobby  opposition,  the  proposal 
Is  movli  ig  through  the  House  and  Senate  and 
Is  expected  to  be  approved  by  April  1.  The 
House  4gi'lculture  Committee  approved  the 
Reagan  jplan  yesterday. 

In  thfc  past,  any  threat  to  price  supports 
would  Have  touched  off  Intense  lobbying  by 
the  politically  potent  dairy  Industry.  But  this 
time  thfl  protests  have  been  somewhat  muted, 
at  least  jln  some  segments  of  the  Industry. 


He  isj  not  talking  about  the  bill  before 
us,  Mr.  President,  and  believe  me  they 
are  exercised  about  that,  but  the  action 
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For  t:ie  Malers.  and  for  many  farmers 
here  In  ♦he  rolling  dairy  country  of  north- 
western Wisconsin,  dairying  Isn't  Just  a  way 
to  make  a  living:  It's  a  way  of  life.  In  Jim 
Falls,  a  hamlet  of  about  ISO  and  home  of 
Palls  Dilry  Co..  such  evening  activities  as 
Lion's  C  ub  dinner  meetings  and  school  par- 
ent-teac  jer  conferences  never  start  before  8 
p.m..  so  farmers  have  time  to  finish  their 
chores. 

The  Waler  children  belong  to  the  Junior 
Holsteln  Association,  not  the  Boy  or  Olrl 
Scouts.  Instead  of  golfing  In  the  little  spare 
time  thiy  have,  Mr.  Maler  and  his  friends 
gather  at  meetings  of  the  Dairy  Herd  Im- 
provemeit   Association. 

Runnl  3g  the  farm  is  a  family  affair.  About 
6  o'cloci  each  morning,  a  bleary-eyed  Mr. 
Maler  shouts  upstairs  to  get  Tom,  16,  Sharl, 
14,  and  Jteve,  13.  up  and  out  to  the  barn. 
(Mary.  nine,  and  Tim.  five,  get  to  sleep  long- 
er but  ttey  will  help  later.)  Tammy,  19.  goes 
to  collegs  but  has  to  pitch  In  on  weekends 
when  sh  s's  home.  Mr.  Maler's  wife.  E^lnlce. 
42.  handl  es  the  household  chores.  She  worked 
in  the  t  am  too  when  the  children  were 
younger. 

The  Waier's  spend  endless  hours  In  the 
musty,  ci  amped  barn,  which  never  gets  above 
a  nippy  4^  degrees  or  so  in  winter  and  always 
smells  of  cowhide  and  manure.  The  Holsteins 
are  waltl  ig  patiently  every  morning  in  their 
narrow.  <  traw-fllled  stalls.  Dairy  cows  must 
be  mUkel  twice  a  day  at  about  the  same 
time.  Otlierwise  their  udders,  engorged  with 
milk,  hu-t  and  they  bellow  for  relief. 

Of  CO!  rse,  they  dry  up  and  do  not  give 
any  mile  at  all: 

SOAP  AND  WATZR 

vlth   automatic   milking   machines. 

s  tiring  and  time-consuming.  Tom, 

Mr.  Maler  with  the  milking,  first 

e4ch  cow's  udder  to  meet  strict  sanl- 

tindards.  Each  milking  machine  (the 

tiive  four)    has  four  stainless  steel 

( ups  that  must   be  attached  Indl- 

to    the   cows'    teats.    The    milk    is 

( hrough  plastic  tubes  into  overhead 

wtjlch  carry  It  to  a  refrigerated  tank 

8   clean   room   In  the   barn.   It 

to  ten  minutes  to  milk  each  cow, 

nUnlmum  of  about  two  hours  in  both 

mora  ing  and  evening. 


sepi  irate 


Incidentally,  when  I  worked  on  a  Man- 
itowoc dairy  farm  about  6  weeks  ago, 
each  milking  took  not  2  hours  but  4  hours 
because  on  that  farm  they  were  milking 
90  cows,  one  farm  family,  a  tremendously 
engrossing  and  time-consuming  Job  Just 
to  milk  the  cows — 4  hours — and  we 
started  milking  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  was 
also  done  and,  as  I  say,  took  4  hours,  and 
the  rest  of  the  day  had  to  be  absorbed  in 
very  hard,  tough  work  in  bringing  in  the 
feed  and  keeping  equipment  in  shape, 
and  so  forth. 
To  go  on  with  the  article: 

All  the  whUe,  Steve  and  Sharl  lug  60- 
pound  bales  of  bay  to  feed  about  60  calves 
and  hellers  that  are  raised  as  replacements. 
The  children  bead  Into  the  hoxue  at  7:30  to 
get  ready  for  school.  Their  evening  chores 
start  at  4:30  and  last  tUl  about  9,  with  an 
hoiiT  off  for  supper  at  5:30. 

The  Maler  children  sometimes  grumble 
about  their  never-ending  duties.  "It  makes 
me  mad,"  Shari  says.  "After  school  some  of 
my  friends  go  swimming  or  work  out  at  the 
gymnasium.  They  go  to  movies  aU  the 
time."  Tom  and  Steve  play  football  in  the 
fall,  and  Shari  is  the  manager  of  a  girls' 
basketball  team  In  the  winter,  but  they  don't 
get  out  of  their  chores.  They  Just  end  up 
working  later. 

Ana  there's  more  to  dairy  farming  than 
milking  and  feeding  cows.  The  barn  must  be 
cleaned,  calves  checked,  machines  fixed, 
new  straw  bedding  put  down  and  fields 
plowed,  planted,  fertUlzed  and  harvested. 
Each  winter  morning  Mr.  Maler  spends  a 
bone-numbing  hour  on  his  tractor  spreading 
manure  on  his  fields.  (Inside  the  bam  a  con- 
veyor belt  In  a  gutter,  placed  strategically 
behind  the  cows,  carries  it  to  the  spreader.) 

ARTinCIAI.  BKEEOING 

Like  most  dairymen,  Mr.  Maler  has 
spent  years  Improving  hla  herd  through 
breeding.  His  cows  average  17.070  pounds  of 
milk  a  year,  compared  with  12.500  pounds  In 
1970  To  keep  track  of  production  and  for 
help  in  breeding.  Mr.  Maler  gets  a  computer 
printout  each  month  (for  (75)  showing  such 
statistics  as  how  much  milk  and  butterfat 
each  cow  Is  producing,  the  day  it  last  calved 
{tnd  Its  age. 

Each  cow  Is  bred  every  year,  by  artifi- 
cial insemination.  Mr.  Maler  selects  from  a 
list  put  out  by  vendors  the  bull  semen  he 
thinks  will  produce  the  best  calf  out  of  each 
cow.  The  cows  are  milked  until  six  to  eight 
weeks  before  calving,  when  they  are  allowed 
to  go  "dry"  so  they  can  build  up  their 
strength  before  delivery. 

About  three-fourths  of  Mr.  Maler's  cows 
are  four  years  old  or  younger,  but  bis  oldest 
cow.  10-year-old  Flee.  Is  one  of  the  best:  she 
yields  more  than  20,800  pounds  of  milk  a 
year.  And  one  of  her  granddaughters. 
Fancy,  a  five-year-old.  Is  the  best  producer 
of  all. 

Mr.  Maler  sells  about  25  percent  of  his  cows 
each  year,  replacing  the  poorer  producers 
with  offspring  of  his  better  cows.  One  ham- 
burger candidate  this  spring:  Gall,  whos 
producing  about  14,000  pounds  of  milk  a 
year.  But  Faith,  a  two-year-old  great-grand- 
daughter of  Flee  who  is  producing  at  a  rate 
of  11.600  pounds  a  year,  will  be  given  an- 
other year  to  Improve.  "When  a  cow's  got  a 
good  family,  you  dont  kick  her  out  without 
giving  her  a  chance."  he  explains. 

HOMZ  EVERT  DAT  BT  4 

Modern  equipment  enables  the  Malers  to 
run  a  bigger  farm  now  with  the  same 
amount  of  work  It  took  before.  But  the  size 
also  makes  it  hard  to  get  away  because  It 
would  take  several  outsiders  to  run  the 
farm.  This  rankles  Mrs.  Maler,  who  grew  up 
in  Colfax,  about  30  mUes  west  of  here.  Usu- 


ally a  Jovial  woman,  she  talks  glumly  about 
the  year-round  demands  of  dairying. 

I  think  too  few  people  realize  that 
aspect  of  it,  the  sacrifices  that  a  farm 
wife  has  to  make.  The  farmer  may  love 
his  work  even  though  the  rewards  are 
meager,  but  it  is  a  terribly  tough  life  for 
the  dairy  farm  wife  who  has  to  work 
endless  hours  not  only  in  taking  care  of 
the  home  and  the  children,  but  also  In 
actually  keeping  the  books,  which  most 
farm  wives  do,  and  that  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  very  important  aspect  of  farm 
management,  and  they  also  do  a  great 
deal  of  the  physical  work.  Many,  many 
farm  wives  will  nm  tractors,  handle  the 
milking  machines,  repair  equipment,  and 
so  forth  and,  of  course,  there  Is  little  or 
no  recognition  of  the  tremendously  hard 
work  they  do. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say : 

"When  we  get  together  (with  my  family) 
for  the  holidays,  we  have  to  come  home  at  4 
o'clock  to  milk  the  cows,"  Mrs.  Maler  says. 
"My  sisters  (who  aren't  married  to  farmers) 
have  a  different  kind  of  life.  Two  of  them 
Just  came  back  from  weekends  In  Las  Vegas." 

Since  buying  the  farm  the  Malers  have 
taken  Just  one  vacation,  to  Colorado  in  1978 
as  chaperones  for  a  group  of  4-H  children; 
Tammy  stayed  home  and  ran  the  farm  with 
two  relatives.  Most  years  the  Malers  get 
away  for  Just  a  couple  of  weekends  to  the 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  state  fairs,  usually 
leaving  Tammy  and  Tom  behind. 

For  Mr.  Maler.  who  says  he  has  few  in- 
terests outside  of  dairying,  this  life  Is  worth 
enduring  the  austerity.  He  cherishes  being 
his  own  boss  and  watching  his  children  grow 
up.  Five-year-old  Tim,  for  example,  faith- 
fully follows  his  father  throughoui,  the  day, 
craning  to  see  Mr.  Maler  help  a  cow  deliver 
her  calf  one  moment  and  tossing  hay  with  a 
pitchfork  the  next.  "Ill  know  my  boy  better 
than  any  father  In  town  ever  will,"  he  says 
proudly. 

Mr.  Maler's  zest  for  dairying  has  rubbed 
off  on  Tammy  and  Tom,  who  plan  to  dairy 
farm,  the  grueling  schedule  notwithstand- 
ing. For  them,  going  into  dairy  farming  is 
natural.  "I  never  had  very  much  free  time 
when  I  was  a  kid.  so  I  don't  think  111  miss  it 
when  I'm  older."  says  Tom.  "I  would  rather 
be  doing  something  in  the  country  than  sit- 
ting behind  a  desk."  Tammy  adds.  "I  don't 
know  anything  else  but  dairy  farming." 

Now,  that  Is  the  hard,  tough  kind  of 
life  that  the  dairy  farmer  has  to  lead. 
And  I  think  that  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal deserves  special  commendation  for 
having  sent  a  reporter  out  to  do  some- 
thing that  no  other  paper  seems  to  do. 
I  hope  that  thousands  of  people  read 
it,  because  if  they  did.  I  think  they  would 
have  a  more  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  difficulties  of  the  life  on  the 
dairy  farm  and  why  the  dairy  farmer  is 
not  asking  for  a  good  life,  but  he  is  Just 
asking  for  the  chance  to  continue  to 
survive. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, unfortunately,  is  the  exception. 
They  sent  a  reporter  out,  who  did,  I 
think,  a  first-class  Job.  Television  is 
probably  worse. 

CBS,  which,  of  course,  is  a  great  net- 
work. And  Charles  Kuralt,  Walter  Cron- 
kite,  and  Jane  Bryant  Quinn  are  out- 
standing personalities  who  do  a  cele- 
brated, rightly  celebrated,  job. 

But  I  would  like  to  read  from  the  kind 
of  impression  that  the  general  public 


Bets  about  farming,  and  about  dairy 
farming  particularly,  from  the  transcript 
of  a  television  appearance  on  March  4. 
1981.  I  want  to  read  that  and  then  I 
want  to  comment  on  what  is  wrong  with 
It  and  why  it  Is  a  gross  distortion. 

Of  course,  these  days,  unUke  the  situa- 
tion when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate 
back  in  1957,  and  certainly  unUke  the 
situation  50  years  ago  when  20  or  25 
percent  of  our  people  hved  on  a  farm, 
most  people  just  get  their  idea  of  what 
Tfarm  is  Uke  by  matching  telev^ion^ 
They  do  not  have  any  other  view.  Some 
people  really  have  the  impression  that 
television  is  giving  them  an  accurate 
picture,  because  television,  unlike  the 
newspaper,  shows  actual  film.  It  has  a 
convincing  quaUty  that  no  newspaper 
report  can  give. 

I  think  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many 
people  is:  "Well,  I  saw  it  with  my  own 
eyes.  This  Is  the  way  It  must  be.  Of 
course,  the  difficulty  Is  with  what  the  TV 
people  select.  And  in  a  television  pro- 
gram with  the  colossal  amount  of  film 
they  run,  with  the  universe  of  farming 
that  they  can  report  on,  what  they  select 
can  be  rather  prejudiced,  as  I  am  going 
to  show. 

This  was  on  March  4,  1981.  when  we 
had  before  us  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's first  initiative  with  respect  to  farm 
price  supports,  when  they  were  fighting 
to  persuade  the  Congress  to  eliminate  the 
upward  adjustment  that  the  law  re- 
quired for  dairy  farms  on  April  1.  So  this 
was  on  March  4.  a  few  weeks  before  that. 
Mr.  Kuralt  said  the  following: 

Mr.  Reagan's  program  faces  Its  first  vote 
m  Congress  today.  The  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  will  decide  whether  to  approve 
his  request  to  kill  a  scheduled  Increase  In 
the  government's  price  support  for  milk.  Tt's 
a  decision  which  will  have  great  Impact  on 
dairy  farmers,  of  course,  but  It  will  have  an 
Impact  on  city  dwellers  too.  on  anyone  who 
produces  or  consumes  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucts made  from  milk.  Jane  Bryant  Quinn's 
been  looking  Into  the  milk  price  support  pro- 
gram, which  is  one  of  many  that  sprang 
from  depression -era  efforts  to  protect  farm- 
ers from  bankuptcy.  Jane? 

Jane  Brtant  Qutnn.  Charles.  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple hate  farm  price  supports  because  they 
put  the  price  of  food  up.  But  If  they're  done 
right,  price  supports  are  actually  good  for 
us.  Without  them,  we'd  have  boom  and  bust 
cycles  in  food  production.  Just  as  we  have 
boom  and  bust  cycles  In  blue  Jeans  or  the 
stock  market,  except  that  on  the  bust  side  of 
the  food  cycle  It's  the  farmers  who  go  out  of 
business,  and  then  people  might  go  hungry. 
Government  price  supports  keep  food  pro- 
duction going. 

The  eternal  question,  of  course.  Is  how 
high  should  prices  be  set.  The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration thinks  that  dairy  farmers  are 
supported  too  well  and  the  taxpayer  Is  foot- 
ing the  blL  for  too  much  milk,  cheese  and 
butter. 

(Warehouse  sights  and  sounds) 

QtriNN.  Butter.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lion pounds  of  It.  bought  by  the  government 
last  year  and  stored  in  warehouses  at  our 
expense. 

Dry  milk.  Six  hundred  and  thirty-one  mil- 
lion pounds  last  year,  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  million  pounds  of  cheese. 

Taxpayers  paid  $1.3  billion  for  all  these 
dairy  products  last  year.  Jiist  because  they 
were  there. 

(Music — cows  being  milked) 

Everything  that  dairy  farmers  produce  and 
cannot  sell  on  the  open  market,  the  govern- 


ment must  buy  at  the  support  price.  That 
price  goes  up  automatically  twice  a  year — 
the  only  farm  support  program  with  that 
kind  of  guarantee.  So,  dairy  farmers  are  do- 
ing Just  what  you  would  do  in  their  place. 
They're  churning  out  larger  and  larger 
amounts  of  mUk,  much  more  than  the 
market  can  bear,  and  selling  It  to  the  gov- 
ernment at  a  guaianteed  profit.  This  hlgh- 
fat  support  program  started  with  the  Carter 
Administration  in  1977. 

Daist  Faxmer  (to  animals)  Come  out! 
Chee-chee  chee-chee  chee-chee  chee-chee. 
Come  on!  Chee-chee  ctoee-chee  .  .  . 

QuiNN.  George  Allen  runs  a  prosperous 
family  farm  In  eastern  New  York.  When  did 
you  start  expanding? 

George  Aixen.  Well,  time  files,  but  I  think 
about  four  years  ago,  five  years  ago,  I  thtoK 
It  was,  and  we  have  expanded  now  from  91 
animals  to — at  our  current.  310  animals. 

Quinn.  Wasn't  that  Just  about  the  time 
that  the  better  and  higher  dairy  price  sup- 
port program  started  out? 

Allen.  That's  true.  It  was — and  that  was 
certainly  a  factor  In — In  our  anticipation  of 
getting  larger,  but — 

Quinn.  "Getting  larger"  Is  putting  It  mild- 
ly. Production  keeps  rising,  even  though  con- 
sumers are  buying  less.  Government  price 
supports  have  risen  faster  than  the  Infiatlon 
rate.  So.  the  price  you  pay  for  dairy  products 
Is  going  up  faster  than  the  price  of  other 
food. 

The  Reagan  Administration  wants  to  slow 
this  milk  train  down.  His  first  and  modest 
proposal:  to  stop  the  automatic  April  In- 
crease In  price  supports.  Just  that  one  in- 
crease. Farmers  think  It  could  have  been 
worse. 

(Quinn.  continued).  Richard  McGulre  Is 
head  of  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau. 

Richard  McGuire.  So.  It  could  have  been 
all  the  way  from  losing  the  entire  support 
price  program  to  a  modification  of  It.  and 
for  that  reason  we  obviously  support  the 
modifications  that  have  been  proposed. 

Quinn.  How  did  dairy  farmers  get  such  a 
good  deal  In  the  first  place?  Smart  lobbying 
Is  the  answer,  and  big  campaign  contribu- 
tions. Even  some  dairy  people  think  the  in- 
dustry goes  overboard. 

McGume.  Maybe  we  were  too  tight  with 
our  money  or  too  naive  politically,  but  the 
cooperatives  that  I  represent  In  the  north- 
east never  contributed  a  penny.  And  we  were 
criticized  by  dairymen  In  the  other  areas, 
you  know.  They  said.  "Why  don't  you  help 
us?  We're  getting  these  Increases  In  mUk  and 
vou're  benefiting  by  It." 

Hearings  Administrator.  Our  next  wit- 
ness  

QtnNN.  But  now  other  big  businesses  are 
lobbying  too.  testifying  in  support  of  the 
Reagan  cut.  The  chocolate  people 

Chocolate  Spokesman.  About  90  percent 
of  the  chocolate  confectionery  sales  are  In 
the  form  of  milk  chocolate,  with  the  average 
buyer  consisting  of  about  25  percent  milk. 

Quinn.  The  Ice  cream  people 

Ice  Cream  Spokesman.  The  April  1  In- 
crease. If  It  goes  Into  effect,  will  cost  con- 
sumers on  an  annualized  basis,  as  a  direct 
cost,  approximately  one  billion  dollars. 

QUINN.  The  pizza  pie  people 

Pizza  Spokesman.  But  In  those  same  three 
years,  while  we  have  lost  profit.  It  Is  also 
pointed  out  that  the  dairy  farmer  Income 
rose  46  percent  after  Infiatlon.  Now.  all  I 
want  Is  a  fair  shake. 

Quinn.  They're  finally  standing  up  with 
the  consumer  groups. 

Ellen  Haas.  The  April  Increase  will  di- 
rectly add  8*  to  the.  cost  of  a  gallon  of  milk. 
10<  to  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  butter.  9(  to 
a  pound  of  cheese  and  5<  to  a  pound  of  non- 
fat dry  milk.  What  Is  more 

Quinn.  Ellen  Haas  of  the  Community  Nu- 
trition Institute. 

Why  do  you  think  that  consumers  have 
not  been  protesting  about  mUk? 


Ha«a.  I  think  that  consumers  at  this  point 
In  time  feel  so  beaten  down  by  the  high  cost 
of  food,  the  high  cost  of  energy,  that  It's  a 
very  difficult  time  to  take  one  commodity 
and  go  Into  the  streets. 

Farmxr  Allen.  And  with  things  as  they  are 
now,  people  wont  be  drinking  milk,  cer- 
tainly. If — If  th«  present  situation  continues, 
so  that  I  think  It's  In  our  own  long-term  best 
Interests  to  be  responsible  about  what  our 
supplies  are  in  the  milk  Industry. 
(Cow  mooing) 

Quinn.  For  all  their  responsible  talk,  the 
dairy  farmers  are  not  being  asked  to  blU  too 
large  a  buUet. 

Again,  this  is  not  the  bill  that  is  before 
us  now.  This  is  the  bill  that  was  before  us 
last  March  and  we  voted  on  it  in  March 
to  affect  the  AprU  1  adjustment.  That 
was  simply  for  not  having  an  adjust-  ■ 
ment,  an  increase,  on  that  one  time  on 
April  1.  Now  we  are  faced  with  a  pro- 
posal to  have  no  adjustment  for  3  years. 
It  will  be  for  4  years,  altogether,  be- 
cause the  last  adjustment  was  made 
October  1, 1980. 

The  really  big  money  Is  In  some  of  the 
other  buckets  that  make  up  the  complicated 
system  of  mUk  price  supports.  And  this 
spring,  the  whole  system  will  be  up  for  revi- 
sions. So.  when  dairy  people  talk  willingly 
about  giving  up  their  April  price  Increase, 
what  they're  hoping  Is  that  they  won't  have 
to  give  up  anything  else. 

That  is  an  interesting  observation.  We 
know  they  gave  up  the  store  with  a  vir- 
tual collapse  of  price  supports  for  3 
years,  which  means  that  there  is  zero 
price  support  in  effect  until  1984  at  the 
earliest. 

Kuralt.  Let's  ussume  the  April  dairy  sup- 
port price  Increase  does  pass  and  Is  signed  by 
the  President.  Does  that  mean  well  be  pay- 
ing less  for  milk  and  dairy  products? 

Quinn.  Oh,  I'm  afraid  not.  These  days,  ab- 
solutely everything  goes  up.  What  it  means 
is  that  the  farmers  will  stop  expanding.  They 
will  stop  oversupplylng  milk  to  the  govern- 
ment, so  the  government  won't  have  to  buy 
as  much  milk  and  store  it  in  warehouses,  and 
that  will  save  the  taxpayers  some  money.  At 
the  retail  counter.  It  means  that  retail  prices 
win  go  up  more  slowly.  I  guess,  bas  cally.  It 
means  that  the  farmers  wlU  stop  "milking" 
the  price  support  program. 

WeU,  now,  that  is  funny,  "milktog"  the 
price  support  system.  I  think  we  should 
recognize  that  if  we  do  not  increase  milk 
supports,  Jane  Bryant  Quinn  is  right,  the 
price  will  go  up,  but  the  farmer  will  get 
none  of  it,  not  a  penny. 

■When  the  price  goes  up,  and  it  will.  It 
will  go  to  the  retail  merchant,  the  proc- 
essor, to  many  other  people,  but  the 
farmer  will  get  nothing.  He  will  have  his 
prices  frozen  not  for  1  year,  2  years,  or 
3  years,  but  for  4  years. 

Nobody  else  in  this  country  is  being 
asked  to  do  that.  It  is  not  price  control. 
It  is  price  fixing,  when  everything  goes 
up,  when  everything  the  farmer  buys  Is 
increasing  In  value.  He  will  get  just  that 
$13  10  price  from  October  1,  1980,  to 
October  1,  1984,  and  that  means  the 
whole  amount  comes  out  of  his  net  in- 
come. It  is  absolutely  devastating. 

Mr  President,  I  would  Uke  to  read  my 
rebuttal  to  Jane  Bryant  Quinn.  In  credit 
to  CBS.  when  I  asked  for  time  on  CBS  to 
respond  in  their  morning  show  they 
graciously  gave  me  that  time.  At  that 
time,  I  said: 
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I  appelate  thla  opportunity  to  tell  the 
Amertcw  people  the  real  story  about  dairy 
price  si^pports.  I  applaud  CBS  for  making 
this  tlmle  available  for  this  purpose. 

Now  Itm  not  sure  if  Jane  Bryant  Qulnn  has 
ever  be«^  on  a  dairy  farm  before,  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  she's  trying  to  turn  a  dairy  cow 
Into  a  sacrificial  lamb. 

I  don't  think  dairy  cows — or  dairy  farmers, 
either — |hould  become  the  sacrificial  lambs 
In  the  President's  budget-cutting  efforts.  But 
that's  dtactly  what  would  happen  If  the 
Prealdeii— and  Jane — have  their  way  and  the 
April  isi  Increase  In  dairy  price  supports  Is 
eilmlnat^. 

Now  4re  are  asking  for  something  that 
goes  much,  much  tartner. 

Here's  why — and  here's  the  aide  of  the 
story  thit  Jane  did  not  tell  In  her  March  4th 
CBS  repit  on  dairy  price  supports. 

First,  experts  at  the  University  of  W'.scon- 
sln  tell  9s  that  failure  to  provide  the  April 
1st  adjustment  will  mean  an  annual  lose  in 
net  tnccine  per  Wisconsin  Grade  A  dairy 
farmer  of  tfi.SSO  annually,  translating  Into 
a  devastating  one-third  drop  In  bis  net 
Income.  I 

These!  ^^  family  farms,  Mr.  President. 
These  afe  not  corporations. 

And  tl^t  net  Income,  Incidentally,  allowa 
nothing  for  return  on  his  invested  capital, 
and  the  typical  dairy  farm  requires  about  a 
1350,000  investment. 

Second^  dairy  farmers  need  and  deserve 
aeml-annjual  adjustments — including  the 
one  sche4uled  for  AprU  1st — In  view  of  their 
hard  wor^c  and  long  hours,  the  alze  of  their 
investment,  the  risk  they  take,  and  their 
remarkatte  efficiency. 

I  point  out  the  wage  is  13  percent  be- 
low the  minimum  wage,  $2.39  an  hour 
comparejd  to  the  average  U.S.  manufac- 
turing wjorker  who  makes  $7.18  per  hour, 
or  far  riore  than  twice  as  much.  Com- 
pare it  qo  the  average  U.S.  construction 
worker  (who  makes  $9.79  an  hour,  or 
more  than  three  times  as  much.  Of 
course,  ^hose  workers  bring  no  Invest- 
ment to  their  job. 

Third,  Bome  wUl  say — Including  Jane  on 
her  Marcli  4th  CBS  report — that  the  80  %  -of- 
partty  priie  support  program  has  encouraged 
dairy  farioers  to  overproduce.  Some  might 
argue  that  the  price  of  dairy  products  Is  too 
high.  Cut  It.  they  say,  and  the  dairy  farmer 
will  reduoe  his  production.  How  alxsut  that? 

The  aniwer  is  that  dairy  production  In- 
creased latt  year  because  diversified  farmers 
became  d^perate.  A  farmer  who  produced 
milk — bu«  also  feed  grain  and  pigs  and 
beef — fotuid  prices  in  these  latter  areas  ab- 
solutely d:  sastrous. 

So  whal  did  farmers  do?  If  they  already 
had  a  dalijy  operation,  they  expanded  it.  They 
stopped  or  slowed  their  other  production. 

Ottiry  didn't  do  very  well  last  year.  The 
blend  party  for  milk  was  about  69  percent. 
And  by  tie  way,  Jane,  only  manufactured 
milk  Is  prlce-8upport«d;  fluid  milk  is  not. 
You  falle<  to  make  that  distinction  In  your 
March  4ti  report  when  you  said,  and  I 
quote,  ••Eterything  (my  emphasis)  that  dairy 
farmers  pi  oduce  and  cannot  sell  on  the  open 
market,  t  le  government  must  buy  at  the 
support  pi  Ice." 

That  bl  snd  parity  for  milk  of  69  percent 
was  not  Jtist  bad — it  was  terrible.  But  even 
that  was  1  etter  than  the  price  of  other  farm 
commodit!  es  in  1980. 

So  in  19  80.  farmers  moved  in — and  moved 
In  big — in  dairy.  But  not  because  it  was  a 
good  deal.  It  was  not,  but  it  was  better  than 
the  disastir  that  faced  them  elsewhere. 

Now  ho^ '  about  the  coming  year?  Every  In- 
dication li  that  the  coming  year  will  be  far 
better  In  he  nrlce  of  feed  grain  and  meat. 
D»lry    pn  ductlon    will    very    lUely    drop 


whether  we  continue  80  percent  price  sup- 
ports or  not. 

Fourth,  the  present  dairy  price  support 
program  works.  It  has  kept  efficient  dairy 
producers  in  operation  while  assuring  the 
American  consiimer  a  reliable  source  of  na- 
ture's perfect  food. 

Nowhere  did  Jane  point  out  how  drama- 
tically this  program  has  already  weeded  out 
Inefficient  dairy  farmers.  In  1950,  there  were 
400,129  conunerclal  dairy  farms  in  the  United 
States.  As  of  January  1,  1981,  that  number 
had  fallen  to  about  166,000,  according  to  reli- 
able estimates.  In  my  own  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin, there  were  132,536  commercial  dairy 
farms  In  1960,  compared  to  444216  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1981. 

Fifth.  OMB  has  charged  that  the  cost  of 
the  dairy  price  support  program  last  year — 
and  I  am  referring  to  FY-80 — was  more  than 
»1.3  billion. 

And  CBS  repeated  that  same  flgure. 

Jane,  you  repeated  the  same  figure — (1.3 
billion — in  your  March  4th  report. 

Jane,  t>oth  you  and  David  Stockman  are 
dead  wrong  on  this  one.  The  gross  acquisi- 
tion cost  to  USOA  may  have  exceeded  (1.34 
billion.  But  when  we  consider  the  value  of 
the  inventory  and  sellbacks,  the  cost  comes 
to  (315  million. 

That  is  less  than  one-third  of  the 
price  they  stated  on  television. 

We  can  only  assume,  too,  that  the  inven- 
tory will  have  a  greatly  Increased  value,  as 
time  passes,  if  our  inflationary  spiral  con- 
tinues. 

This  (315  million  is  less  than  one-twen- 
tieth of  one  percent  of  the  U.S.  government's 
budget,  only  1.9%  of  the  (16.3  billion  in 
cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  farm  milk,  and 
28%  of  the  (1.127  billion  loss  to  farmers  from 
reducing  price  supports  from  80%  to  75%. 

Furthermore,  Jane,  the  federal  government 
will,  in  my  Judgment,  actually  be  ahead  of 
the  game— will  be  better  oil  fiscally— if  it 
continues  the  80%-of-parlty  price  supports. 

And  here's  why:  the  (1.127  billion  loss  to 
dairy  farmers  translates  into  an  approxi- 
mately (3.37  billion  loss  for  the  economy. 

Economists  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
anply  a  multiplier  factor  of  5'/2  in  computing 
the  loss  to  the  economy  of  a  loss  to  farm 
Income.  I  would  apply  a  more  conservative 
multiplier  of  3.  But  a  loss  of  (3.37  billion  to 
the  economy  in  income — because  farmers 
would  buy  fewer  tractors  and  silos  for  their 
farms  and  less  furniture  for  their  homes — 
would  result  in  a  revenue  loss  to  the  federal 
government  of  about  $560  million. 

So  the  dairy  price  support  program  will 
cost  between  $315  million  and  (500  million 
in  1981  and  1982.  depending  on  many  factors 
such  as  the  kind  of  crop  year  we  have  and 
what  effect  that  has  on  milk  production. 

At  any  rate,  the  reduction  in  revenues  will 
actually  be  likely  to  exceed  the  real  cost  of 
the  80% -of -rarity  price  support  system,  and 
I  honestly  believe  that  this  program  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  nothing.  This  kind  of  success 
and  value  should  not  be  tampered  with  or 
altered. 

(Mr.  DENTON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  continue  from 
the  transcript,  Mr.  President: 

sixth,  how  about  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer? Jane,  in  your  March  4th  report,  you 
said  that  the  price  consumers  pay  for  dairy 
products  "is  going  up  faster  than  the  price 
of  other  food." 

This  is  wrong.  Let  me  give  you  the  latest 
figures.  By  December,  1980,  consumer  prices 
for  dairy  products  were  up  138  percent  over 
1967  prices,  compared  to  an  increase  of  168 
percent  in  the  cost  of  living  and  168  percent 
for  all  food  prices. 

Yes,  you  might  say,  but  how  about  the 
period  of  December,  1979,  through  December. 
1980?  Vor  that  time  q>an,  consumer  prices 


for  dairy  products  Increased  9.7  percent 
whUe  the  cost  of  living  went  up  12.4  percent 
ana  the  cost  of  all  food  increased  10.2 
percent. 

What  I  am  saying  here.  Mr.  President, 
is  that  this  program  has  helped  the  con- 
sumer. The  price  of  everything  else  has 
risen  more  than  the  price  of  milk  has. 
Consumer  prices  have  gone  up  more 
than  muk  prices,  other  lood  prices  have  • 
gone  up  more  than  the  price  of  milk 
with  this  price  support  program.  The 
consumer  has  not  suffered.  The  con- 
sumer has  benefited,  because  without 
this  program,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  the  price  of  milk  would 
have  gone  up  more  because  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  ef- 
ficient, family-sized  farms  that  pro- 
duce at  lower  cost  and  make  milk  avail- 
able at  these  lower  costs. 

Let's  look  at  some  other  figures,  as  well. 
Since  1950,  the  percent  of  disposable  income 
spent  on  milk  has  fallen  almost  precisely 
In  half.  Four  percent  was  spent  in  1960,  com- 
pared to  2.1  percent  In  1979. 

That  is  an  interesting  figure,  Mr, 
President.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  the 
average  family  in  1950  spent  almost  4 
percent  of  their  income  on  milk;  today 
they  spend  2  percent  on  milk.  This  Is 
because  income  has  risen  so  much  more 
than  the  price  of  milk  has  risen.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  strongest  kind 
of  argument  in  favor  of  maintaining  a 
system  that  has  been  productive  for  us. 
It  has  meant  that  we  can  buy  milk, 
cheese,  ice  cream  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts for  far  less  and  that  they  represent 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  our  family 
income. 

And  the  hard  facts  show  that  milk  prices 
have  been  declining — rather  than  increas- 
ing— relative  to  wage  levels.  In  the  past  three 
decades,  the  minutes  of  work  required  to 
purchase  American  cheese  dropped  18  per- 
ment;  milk,  48  percent;  butter,  49  percent; 
and  ice  cream,  69  percent. 

Then  CBS  said,  "How  do  the  dairy 
farmers  get  su2h  a  good  deal  in  the  first 
place?"  The  answer  was,  smart  lobbying 
and  big  campaign  contributions. 

Well,  the  answer  to  that  is  if  the  dairy 
lobby  is  so  smart,  why  was  it  not  able  to 
persuade  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture to  vote  against  the  bill  to  elimi- 
nate the  April  1  increase? 

This  was  written  back  in  March.  I 
might  say  now  if  the  dairy  lobby  is  so 
smart,  so  big,  and  the  contributions  are 
so  potent,  how  did  we  get  the  most  dev- 
astating farm  bill  that  the  dairy  farm- 
ers have  ever  suffered  to  come  out  of 
this  body  only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago — 
a  bill  which  is  going  to  destroy  dairy 
farms  wholesale,  a  bill  that,  according  to 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  going  to 
drive  the  dairy  farmers'  income  down  70 
percent.  That  is  a  drop  for  a  typical 
dairy  farmer's  income  from  about  $15,- 
000  a  year  to  about  $5,000  a  year.  With 
all  the  work  he  puts  in,  with  the  invest- 
mprt  ^f.  makes,  with  his  great  efficiency, 
his  family  income  is  going  to  be  $5,000 
a  year.  That  will  be  in  1984  doUars. 
Brother,  believe  me,  that  is  plain  mur- 
der. That  means  they  will  be  below  the 
poverty  level. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  revert  to  my 
colloquy  with  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
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ing  System,  I  pointed  out  that  the  bill 
which  the  dairy  lobby  opposed,  bitterly 
opposed,  strongly  opposed,  went  aU  out 
against,  was  passed  by  the  Agriculture 
committee  by  a  vote  of  14  to  2.  That  does 
not  sound  like  a  very  smart  or  very 
potent  or  very  overwhelming  lobbying 

°^t  course,  the  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  dairy  are  very  small  com- 
pared to  the  campaign  contributions  of 
any  number  of  other  Interest  groups.  L«t 
me  deal  with  that. 

I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  check 
this  out,  and  here's  what  they  told  me.  Only 
one  of  the  three  major  dairy  poUtlcaa  ac- 
Uon  committees  ranked  in  the  lUt  of  the 
top  ten  PAC  contributors,  based  on  prelimi- 
nary figures  for  the  1980  elections,  and  that 
organization  was  7th  on  the  list. 

Eighth,  Jane,  the  Ice  cream  spokesman  on 
your  Ma^ch  4th  report  said,  and  I  quote, 
"?^e  April  ist  increase.  If  It  goes  Into  ef- 
fect, will  cost  consumers  on  an  «^nuall*ed 
basU,  as  a  direct  cost,  approximately  one 
hiiiion  dollars." 

I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  review 
this  statement  for  me.  Here  Is  the  c«^l"- 
slon  which  was  Included  In  the  L'^f"^  °f 
congress  response:  "On  an  «»'i"»l^^ 
basis,  therefore,  the  consumer  fO't  °'  *?;• 
Anrll  1  adjustment  would  be  only  (640  mll- 
Uon  or  oily  little  more  than  half  of  the 
amount  Ms.  Qulnn  and  others  have  quoted. 

Nmth.  Jane,  the  pizza  spokesman  on  your 
March  4th  report  said  that  dairy  farmer  in- 
come  rose  46  percent  after  inflation.  He  said 
this  increase  occurred  over  a  three-year  pe- 
riod but  was  not  specific  about  exactly  which 
three  years  he  had  in  mind. 

Again.  I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
check  on  this  for  me.  Here's  what  they  said. 
Dairy  farm  income  has  increased  48  percent 
since  1976,  but  If  dairy  farm  income  is  con- 
sidered after  Infiatlon.  the  picture  Is  entirely 
different.  Adjusted  for  Infiatlon,  dairy  farm 
Income  Increased  only  22.6  percent  In  the 
last  five  years,  according  to  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Of  course,  that  was  from  a  very,  very 
low  base  and  by  the  end  of  that  time, 
they  were  still  getting  far  less  income 
than  people  off  the  farm  received— much 
less  Income. 

Finally.  Jane,  you  said  on  March  4,  that 
"dairy  farmers  are  not  being  asked  to  bite 
too  large  a  bullet"  by  giving  up  their  April 
1st  Increase.  Let  me  answer  that  this  way. 
If  the  April  1st  adjustment  is  eliminated, 
this  would  occur  on  a  last-minute  basis, 
thereby  yanking  the  fioor  out  from  under 
our  dairy  farmers  through  a  drastic  and  un- 
expected 30  percent  cut  In  their  net  Income. 
Is  this  fair? 

I  concluded  that  was  not  fair. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  point  out  that  1 
started  out  to  say  when  I  discussed  the 
CBS  program  that  the  distortions  that 
TV  can  show,  because  of  TV,  very  con- 
vincing evidence  in  that  you  have  before 
your  eyes  a  picture  of  what  Is  actually 
happening,  which  is  far  more  potent 
than  what  can  be  conveyed  In  print  by 
the  most  eloquent  and  persuasive  writers. 
The  part  of  that  show  that  was  particu- 
larly distorting  was  showing  that  300- 
cow  dairy  farm.  As  I  say,  I  have  been 
through  my  State  as  much  as  anybody  in 
history  has.  I  have  been  through  literally 
thousands  of  dairy  farms,  I  have  worked 
on  a  number  of  them.  I  have  talked  to  a 
number  of  farmers.  I  think  I  know  my 
State.  America's  dairy  land,  thoroughly. 


A  300-cow  dairy  farm  Is  something  that 
just  does  not  exist  except  in  a  very  few 
areas— maybe  in  New  York.  Sure,  they 
have  one,  because  CBS  did  show  it.  But 
It  is  extraordinary. 

It  is  Uke  saying  that  the  J.  R.  Ewlng 
family  in  Dallas  that  appears  on  the 
show  "Dallas"  on  TV  Is  a  typical  Ameri- 
can family:  that  they  have  typical  in- 
come, and  that  J.  R.  is  a  typical  Ameri- 
can with  a  typical  character. 

We  know  how  shocking  that  would  be. 
Nobody  would  believe  that.  We  know  the 
average  American  has  to  work  very  hard, 
that  he  has  a  tough  time  making  both 
ends  meet,  that  he  has  to  cope  with  In- 
flation in  ways  that  fabulously  rich  fam- 
ilies do  not  have  to  worry  about. 

That  dairy  farm  picture  that  was 
shown  on  television,  I  am  sure,  for  many 
people  will  make  them  think,  well,  that 
is  the  dairy  farmer.  Three  hundred  cows; 
he  has  a  great  big  place  like  that,  makes 
all  kind  of  money,  is  very  rich.  That  is 
unfortunate,  because  it  is  absolutely 
atypical,  very,  very  rare.  Not  a  fraction 
of  1  percent  of  the  dairy  farmers  in  this 
coimtry  and  no  dairy  farmer  in  Wiscon- 
sin can  approach  anything  like  that  size. 

As  I  say,  there  Is  not  anything  as  effi- 
cient as  the  one-family  dairy  farmer, 
where  the  farmer,  his  wife,  and  their 
children  do  the  work,  own  the  herd,  own 
the  equipment,  own  the  land  and  have 
the  marvelous  motivation  that  comes 
from  ownership  and  comes  from  that 
kind  of  direct  participation.  Only  they 
can  produce  imder  these  circumstances 
and  with  this  tremendous  competition  at 
these  low  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  now  to 
quote  from  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  National  Journal  entitled  "A  Con- 
servative Looks  at  Milk  Costs." 

This  is  a  man,  Ira  Rutherford,  to 
whom  I  referred  before,  in  the  Associated 
Milk  Producers  Group.  Mr.  Rutherford 
is  a  Wisconsin  man.  He  is  a  scholarly 
person  who  has  very  carefully,  meticu- 
lously, and  painstakingly  studied  dairy 
production;  and  he  meets  some  of  the 
misconceptions  about  dairying  in  this 
article.  He  says: 

In  these  inflationary  times,  milk  price 
Issues  are  of  current  Interest  to  consumers, 
taxpayers,  dairy  farmers.  Congress  and  the 
Administration.  Milk  Is  an  important  Item 
of  commerce,  since  It  Is  produced,  sold  and 
consumed  In  all  fifty  states.  It  Is  an  ex- 
tremely Important  part  of  the  American  diet, 
as  It  has  been  throughout  our  history  of 
dramatic  Increases  In  life  expectancy.  It 
arouses  emotional  Interest  because  of  Its 
special  importance  to  infants,  children  and 
the  aged.  Its  nutritional  contributions  are 
important  to  all  of  us. 

The  milk  marketing  system  will  be  sub- 
jected to  extensive  review  early  In  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  as  expiring  price  support 
provisions  are  debated. 

The  mandate  to  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration from  the  1980  electorate  demands 
responsible  government.  As  a  conservative, 
I  favor  only  minimal  governmental  Involve- 
ment in  altering  prices  established  by  the 
market  forces  of  supply  and  demand.  How- 
ever, the  public  Interest  is  served  only  by 
market  prices  that  correctly  reflect  con- 
sumer wants  and  accurately  attract  enough 
productive  resources  to  meet  those  needs. 
Market  prices  for  milk,  when  established 
through  the  unstablUzed  Interplay  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  send  unreliable  signals  to 


dairy  farmers  as  to  the  amount  of  milk 
consumers  really  want  and  need.  Because 
It  Is  possible  to  stabilize  milk  nrlces  at  a 
much  lower  coet  than  the  erratic  market 
prices  would  impose,  responsible  govern- 
ments of  most  develoned'  countries  have  Im- 
plemented rrograms  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  United  States,  milk  price  stabiliza- 
tion activities  have  been  limited  to  the  ob- 
lective  of  maintaining  adequate  milk  pro- 
ductive capacity  for  the  foreseeable  future 
while  Insiulng  reasonable  milk  prices  for 
consumers.  The  system  has  served  the  public 
well. 

Without  stabilization  measures,  this  su- 
perior performance  could  not  have  been 
achieved.  Without  the  moderating  effect  of 
milk  prices,  the  "All  Food"  price  Increases 
would  have  been  even  higher.  Thus,  reason- 
able milk  prices  have  actually  worked  to  re- 
duce the  overall  Inflation  rate.  A  working 
support  pro<Ttim  has  been  the  principal  ve- 
hicle through  which  consumers  have  bene- 
fited from  lower  average  milk  prices. 

Many  people  who  just  look  superficially 
at  the  dairy  price  support  have  felt  that 
the  only  function  of  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port Is  to  maintain  higher  prices  for  the 
farmer.  That  is  whero  the  support  seems 
to  come,  and  that  Is  the  conclusion  they 
have  given. 

I  believe  Mr.  Rutherford  is  absolutely 
correct,  that  a  working  price  support 
program  has  been  the  principal  vehicle 
through  which  consumers  have  benefited 
from  lower  average  milk  prices.  That  Is 
am  idea  to  which  I  am  going  to  return 
over  and  over  and  over  again;  because 
I  believe  we  have  the  misconception  that 
these  milk  price  supports  hurt  the  con- 
sumer, when  they  benefit  him. 

I  refer  once  again  to  the  history:  For 
32  years,  we  have  had  this  system  In 
effect;  and  for  32  years,  the  price  of  milk 
has  been  less  than  the  price  of  other 
food,  less  than  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
and  far,  far  less  than  the  increase  In 
wages. 

Mr.  Rutherford  goes  on  to  say: 

without  stabilizing  measures,  milk  prices 
would  fluctuate  wildly  from  day-to-day, 
season-to-seaflon  and  year-to-year,  due  to  the 
unique  characteristics  of  the  dairy  industry. 
Some  of  those  characteristics  are: 

Milk  mvist  be  sold  every  day  because  It  is 
highly  perishable. 

If  you  have  small  supplies  available, 
the  price  will  be  sky  high.  If  you  have  a 
large  supply  available,  the  price  will  be 
vers  low.  Of  course,  fluctuating  prices 
could  play  havoc  with  the  consumer  and 
with  the  businesses  that  process  the  milk, 
and  so  forth.  But  you  cannot  preserve 
milk  for  more  than  a  very  short  time — 
as  any  of  us  who  have  tried  have  found — 
because  the  milk  goes  sour. 

Milk  for  f virther  processing  has  many  sellers 
and  few  buyers. 

We  should  recognize  that  there  Is  no 
way  that  an  Individual  seller  of  milk  can 
control  the  price. 

I  recall  taking  a  course  years  ago,  un- 
der a  distinguished  professor  named  Ed- 
ward Chamberlain,  called  monopolistic 
competition.  The  point  of  Professor 
Chamberlain's  theory  was  that  we  have 
Imperfect  markets  because  most  sellers 
can  fix  their  price,  and  do.  When  we  go 
to  the  store  to  buy  a  toothbrush  or  a  tube 
of  toothpaste,  we  are  told  what  the  price 
is,  and  the  company  that  sells  It  can  In- 
crease the  price  or  the  store  can  do  so. 
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with  I  espect  to  most  of  the  things  we 
buy  the  seller  controls  the  price,  can 
raise  or  lower  It.  produce  as  many  as 
they  waat,  keep  as  many  as  they  want 
on  supply,  and  therefore  have  control  of 
the  prict.  Pbr  the  fanner,  particularly 
the  dairy  farmer,  there  is  no  way  he  can 
control  ttie  price.  Every  bit  of  milk  he 
producer  no  matter  how  big  a  farmer, 
is  exactu  like  the  milk  produced  by  thou- 
sands ofTother  farmers.  So  he  has  abso- 
lutely noj  control  over  the  price. 

On  th*  other  hand,  the  buyer  Is  In  a 
relatively  strong  position.  The  buyer  is  in 
that  position  because  he  buys  from  many 
fanners,  and  from  time  to  time  he  can 
tell  the  farmer  that  he  will  have  to  seU 
at  a  lower  price;  and.  of  course,  buyers 
have  an  Incentive  to  keep  the  price  down. 

There  Is  no  way  the  farmer,  unlike 
other  pnoducers.  without  some  sort  of 
Oovemnient  Intervention,  can  have  any 
control  over  the  price. 

IndlvldBH  producers  are  usually  limited 
practlcallf  to  a  single,  or  at  best,  very  few 
buyers.  aQd  each  buyer  Is  aware  that  certain 
dairy  fanaers  must  sell  to  him  If  at  all.  Small 
overages,  under  these  conditions,  quickly 
bring  distress  prices  that  have  no  relation- 
ship to  loager-run  milk  demand. 

Seasonijl  variations  In  milk  production 
fall  to  corfespond  with  the  seasonal  variation 
In  milk  s«le8,  and  dally  variations  In  market 
demand  aje  inconsistent  with  the  more  regu- 
lar pattert»  of  dally  milk  production  Because 
of  such  v^lablUty,  there  will  be  many  days 
that  unwanted  milk  would  break  milk  prices, 
even  whea  productive  capacity  Is  inadequate, 
without  price  stabilization  measures. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  taking  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  go  into  this  because 
many  people  have  the  notion.  "Forget 
about  ptice  supports  entirely."  I  have 
nm  intolthat,  and  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Den- 
ton )  had  nin  into  that  in  Alabama.  Peo- 
ple say,  I'Why  do  we  support  any  farm 
product?^  Why  not  let  the  market  be  the 
price?" 

Mr.  RiptherfcM-d.  who  is  a  conservative 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,  has  gone  into 
this  in  great  detail.  He  has  pointed  out 
the  dev^tating  effect  that  can  result 
from  a  ^tuation  in  which  thousands  of 
producer*  produce  a  similar  product, 
with  relatively  few  buyers.  You  can  have 
great  shortages  with  sky-high  prices  at 
one  time  and  very  low  prices  at  other 
times,  vnilch  would  prevent  an  efficient 
family  f»rm  from  staying  in  business. 

Costly  specialized  dairy  buildings,  equip- 
ment, conis  and  the  scarcity  of  dairy  manage- 
ment skills  prevent  quick  recovery  once  milk 
productloii  capability  la  reduced  too  far  by 
Inadequa^  milk  prices. 

So  if  xou  do  have  the  kind  of  cuts  we 
are  facing  now.  what  I  believe  Is  an  abso- 
lute disaster  for  our  dairy  farmers — if 
you  f acd  that  kind  of  cut.  you  can  have 
such  a  Isharp  and  swift  and  sudden 
dlminuti^Hi  of  the  number  of  producers 
that  whon  the  price  does  come  back,  you 
will  hav4  grossly  inadequate  supply;  and 
the  price  could  then  go  slcy  high,  par- 
ticularly; with  the  dairy  farmers  think- 
ing it  coiild  happen  again. 

Why  gD  into  a  business  with  such  long 
hours  and  big  investment,  and  then  suf- 
fer the  irlsk  of  losing  everything  you 
have?  •«« 


And  this  Is  not  just  a  matter  of  my 
speculating  on  that.  As  I  say,  the  number 
of  dairy  farms  in  this  country  has  dimin- 
ished from  405.000  in  1949  to  166,000 
today.  Now  I  predict  that  in  the  next  3 
years  it  Is  going  to  go  right  through  the 
floor  if  the  Senate  position  prevails.  We 
are  going  to  lose  tens  of  thousands  of 
additional  dairy  farmers. 

We  go  on: 

If  there  are  enough  cows  and  dairymen 
there  will  be  enough  milk  most  of  the  time 
to  drive  market  prices  down,  falling  to  sus- 
tain enough  milk  production  capability  to 
meet  consumer  needs.  Milk  prices  that 
change  drastically  to  attract  buyers  for  all 
of  each  day's  milk  deliveries  are  unreliable 
guides  as  to  the  number  of  dairy  farmers 
and  cows  needed. 

Our  milk  marketing  system,  with  price 
support  floors  performing  the  principal  gov- 
ernment function,  has  provided  abundant, 
high  quality,  reasonably  priced  milk  for  con- 
sumers. Intense  competition  between  pro- 
ducers and  Its  benefits  to  consumers  came 
about  with  price  supports  that  held  average 
farm  milk  prices  at  80  per  cent  of  parity  or 
higher  In  24  of  the  32  marketing  years  since 
1949. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  because  we  tend 
to  have  such  a  short  and  limited  span 
of  memory  I  think  few  people  realize 
those  figures  so  I  shall  say  that  again. 

Our  TJllk  marketing  system,  with  price 
supp<  floors  performing  the  principal  Gov- 
ernment function,  has  provided  abundant, 
high  quality  reasonably  priced  milk  for  con- 
sumers. Intense  competition  between  pro- 
ducers and  Its  benefit  to  consumers  came 
about  with  price  supports  that  held  average 
milk  prices  at  80  percent  of  parity  or  higher 
In  24  of  the  32  marketing  years  since  1949. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  that  bill  has 
been  on  the  books  for  32  years  and  in  24 
of  those  years  the  price  of  milk  was  above 
the  support  level,  so  that  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  in  three-fourths  of  those 
years  was  virtually  nil  In  that  period 
of  time  and  yet  we  were  able  to  main- 
tain our  family  farms  because  we  had 
this  floor,  and  then  it  was  a  reason- 
able floor,  75  percent  of  parity.  Now 
we  are  being  asked  not  to  go  down 
to  70  percent  of  parity  but  right 
through  the  floor.  It  could  be  65,  it  could 
be  60.  It  is  likely  to  be  close  to  50  percent 
of  parity  if  we  continue  the  present 
$13.10  level  and  recognize  the  very  strong 
likelihood  that  we  are  going  to  have  in- 
flation close  to  10  percent  a  year  for  the 
next  3  years. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  yield  on  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  he  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor  and  that  his  re- 
sumption will  not  be  considered  a  second 
speech  and  that  the  Record  will  show  no 
interruption? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  sav  to  my  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  for  a  question  or  with  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  I 
may  yield  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor  and  that  when  I  resume  speaking 
it  not  be  counted  as  a  second  speech  and 
that  I  will  be  recognized  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
finishes  speaking. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
that  is  precisely  what  I  was  proposing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  that  unanimous-consent  request. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  the  floor  temporar- 
ily to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  that  in  so  yielding  the 
floor  I  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  that 
I  be  recognized  when  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  finishes  speaking  and 
that  my  subsequent  recognition  not  be 
counted  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  4612  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  on  October  6.  The 
committee  recommended  that  the  bill  be 
adopted  without  amendment. 

Specifically,  section  1  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  210^0  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  the  price  of  milk  shall 
be  supported  at  the  level  of  $13.10  per 
himdredweight  for  milk  containing  3.67 
percent  butterfat  for  the  period  begin- 
ning October  1.  1981.  and  ending  No- 
vember 15.  1981.  This  was  the  support 
level   immediately  prior  to  October   1. 

1981.  On  October  1.  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  increased  the  milk  price  sup- 
port level  to  $13  49  per  hundredweight 
for  milk  containing  3.67  percent  butter- 
fat — 75  percent  of  parity— as  required  by 
section  201(c). 

H.R.  4612  is  identical  to  the  bill  I 
sought  to  have  considered  by  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  September  30.  There  was 
objection  to  consideration  of  that  bill  at 
that  time.  Objection  was  also  made  to 
consideration  of  this  bill  just  prior  to 
the  Columbus  Day  recess. 

I  appreciate  the  strong  feeling  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsion  (Mr.  Proxmire).  and 
understand  fully  his  high  motivation  In 
offering  opposition  to  the  bill.  At  that 
time  the  Senator  was  concerned  that 
Senate  action  might  prematurely  judge 
what  the  House  might  do — both  on  the 
temporary  delay  and  on  the  House  farm 
bill.  As  I  am  sure  Senators  are  aware, 
the  House  now  has  acted.  By  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  328  to  58  the  House 
on  October  1.  passed  H.R.  4612. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  the  House  has  now 
adopted  an  amendment  to  H.R.  3603.  the 
House  version  of  the  farm  bill,  to  set  the 
milk  price  support  level  for  the  current 
marketing   year   endinsr   Sentember  30. 

1982.  at  $13.10  per  hundredweight.  "Hiat 
is  also  the  minimum  level  under  the  Sen- 
ate farm  bill.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  this 
Senator  at  least  that  the  milk  price  sup- 
port level  for  the  current  marketing  year 
will  be  at  $13.10. 

In  view  of  that  it  simply  makes  no 
sense  to  allow  the  milk  price  support 
level  to  go  above  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight for  a  short  period  of  time  and 
then  to  have  to  lower  it  back  to  that 
figure.  That  would  not  benefit  dairy 
farmers,  but  would  cause  confusion  and 
serve  to  invite  abuse  of  our  dairy  price 
support  program. 

I  believe  th's  legislation  is  necessary 
to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  dairy 
program.  It  Is  the  intent— and  I  believe 
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the    effect— to    strengthen    the    dairy 

program.  . 

The  bill  in  no  way  will  impact  ad- 
versely on  dairy  farmers.  It  will  simply 
prevent  a  situation  in  which  handlers 
will  be  encouraged.  If  not  induced,  to 
engage  In  a  game  of  musical  chairs  with 
many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  manu- 
factured milk  products. 

Since  the  increase  to  75  percent  of 
parity  was  mandated  on  October  1,  I  am 
told  that  the  Government  has  to  begin 
purchasing  milk  from  handlers  at  some 
40  cents  above  the  $13.10  level.  Now,  as 
I  have  tried  to  point  out,  this  will  not 
continue  indefinitely— it  will  continue 
only  until  such  time  as  the  Congress 
completes  consideration  of  the  1981  farm 
bUl  and  that  bUl  is  eventually  signed  by 
the  President.  That  could  be  just  a  few 
weeks  or  as  much  as  a  month. 

If  the  support  level  adopted  by  the 
Senate  is  finally  enacted,  the  price  the 
Government  pays  handlers  will  revert 
back  to  the  level  in  effect  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1— $13.10.  Because  of  the  buy-back 
provisions  of  the  dairy  program,  these 
handlers  will  be  able  to  purchase  what 
they  sold  at  $13.49  at  110  percent  of 
$13.10  or  $13.23.  This  wiU  result  in  a 
26  cents  per  hundredweight  windfall  to 
those  handlers — plus  the  storage  costs. 
All  in  all,  USDA  has  told  me  that  the 
additional  cost  right  now  is  about 
$200,000  per  day  but  this  will  increase 
to  an  average  of  up  to  some  $400,000  per 
day  over  the  next  few  months  and  could 
go  as  high  as  $1  million  per  day  in  the 
flush  season  next  spring. 

Now  the  Senate  has  already  worked 
its  will  on  the  dairy  issue.  This  bill  will 
not  retreat  1  Inch  from  that.  It  ■  will 
serve  to  besmirch  the  reputation  of  our 
very  fine  dairy  program  if  this  bill  Is 
not  adopted.  Opponents  of  any  dairy 
price  supports  will  use  any  abuse  which 
may  take  place  to  attack  this  and  all 
farm  programs. 

I  remind  Senators  again  that  there 
were  many  pundits  who  said  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Senate  to  pass  any 
farm  bill  in  1981.  Through  sheer  tenacity 
and  hard  work,  and  the  cooperation  of 
many  Senators,  we  did  write  a  bill  in 
which  we  have  preserved  the  fundamen- 
tal structure  of  our  farm  programs. 

It  will  not  serve  the  agricultural  com- 
munity for  the  dairy  program  or  any  of 
the  others  to  come  under  attack  because 
of  a  potential  for  abuse.  For  the  Senate 
to  permit  a  situation  which  will  create, 
virtually  by  inducement,  an  opportunity 
for  abuse  would  be  a  tremendous  mis- 
take. 

With  regard  to  the  wheat  referendum 
the  provisions  are  the  same  as  those  in- 
cluded In  S.  1712  which  was  passed  by 
both  the  Senate  and  House  on  October  7. 
1981.  The  provisions  have  been  left  in 
H.R.  4612  so  that  the  bill  may  go  directly 
to  the  President  if  passed  by  the  Senate — 
thus  expediting  enactment  of  the  dairy 
provisions. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  President,  in  further  connection 
with  H.R.  4612,  I  have  received  today  a 
letter  from  the  Honorable  Richard  E. 
Lyng.  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  In  which  he  says: 


Thank  you  for  your  request  for  Informa- 
Uon  concerning  the  increased  cost  of  the 
higher  dairy  price  support  level  that  was  re- 
cently put  Into  effect. 

At  this  point.  It  U  duncult  to  estimate  the 
increased  costs  of  the  813.49  per  hundred- 
weight milk  price  support  level.  However, 
purchases  of  dairy  products  for  the  period 
beginning  October  7  through  October  14  were 
as  follows: 

Then  the  Acting  Secretary  has  a  table 
which  in  a  moment  I  am  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  of  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  am  continuing  to  read  the  letter: 

The  first  purchase  In  the  new  marketing 
year  began  on  October  5  but  represented  Sep- 
tember production  at  the  lower  level  of  sup- 
port. The  Initial  purchase  of  October  produc- 
tion at  the  higher  prices  began  October  7  lor 
butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk  but  not  untU 
October  13  for  cheese.  Thus,  the  table  shows 
only  five  days  of  purchases  for  butter  and 
nonfat  dry  mUk  and  two  days  of  purchases 
for  cheese. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  entire  letter  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Depabtment  op  AGalCm-lXTBE, 
Washington.  DC,  October  16,  1981. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutn- 
tion  and  Forestry.   U.S.  Senate,   Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  Chaibman:  Thank  you  for  your 
request  for  Information  concerning  the  In- 
creased cost  of  the  higher  dairy  price  sup- 
port level  that  was  recently  put  Into  effect. 
At  this  point.  It  Is  dlflUcult  to  estimate  the 
increased  costs  of  the  H3.49  per  hundred- 
weight  milk   price   support   level.   However, 
purchases  of  dairy  products  for  the  period 
beginning  October  7  through  October  14  were 
as  follows: 


ttltn 


Nonfal 
Butter         milk    CheM«        Total 


Quantity         purchased 

(million  pounds) 6.9         19.1         Z.8 

Increase     in    purchase 

price      (cenU      per 

pound) 4.0  2.5       3.75  _ 

Increased  cosU  (thou- 

sands) - J276         J473       U05         S8S9 

The  first  purchases  In  the  new  marketing 
year  began  on  October  5  but  represented  Sep- 
tember production  at  the  lower  level  of  sup- 
port. The  Initial  purchase  of  October  produc- 
tion at  the  higher  prices  began  October  7 
for  butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk  but  not  until 
October  13  for  cheese.  Thus,  the  table  shows 
only  five  days  of  purchases  for  butter  and 
nonfat  dry  milk  and  two  days  of  purchases 
for  cheese. 

WhUe  purchases  at  the  higher  prices  are 
now  running  at  an  increased  cost  of  about 
$200,000  per  day.  the  higher  costs  will  in- 
crease steadUy  from  now  until  the  flush 
season  next  spring,  when  we  expect  the  In- 
creased cosU  to  exceed  $1.0  million  per  day. 

We   appreciate   your  efforts  to   bring   the 
cost    of    the    dairy    price    support    program 
under    control    and    strongly    support    the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHABD  E.  Ltng. 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  ask  about 
that  table. 


What  does  the  table  show  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  program  in  the  number  of 
days  that  the  Senator  has  there? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  shall  provide  the  Sena- 
tor with  a  photostat  of  this  letter. 

To  respond  to  the  Senators  question, 
$859,000.  according  to  the  table. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  much? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  thousand  dollars.  It  is  the  figure  in 
the  lower  right-hand  comer  of  the  table. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  for  the  pe- 
riod from  October  7  through  October  14? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  just  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  if  we  admit  that  the 
first  figures  that  I  heard,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  the  source  was.  this  was  cost- 
ing $1  million  a  day  or  more  and  the 
figures  that  I  received  were  from  October 
1  to  October  9.  it  was  the  total  for  that 
8-day  period  $320,000.  and  that  is  about 
$40,000  a  day.  Since  that  time  the  cost 
has  increased  apparently  for  the  period 
October  7  through  October  14.  But  the 
cost  has  been  exaggerated.  We  have  been 
trjring  our  best  to  try  to  find  out  who 
gets  this  money,  where  it  actually  goes. 
Is  it  a  processor  or  is  It  a  retailer  or  Is  It 
the  da'rv  farmer,  and  so  forth? 

We  find  that  there  Is  no  question  that 
if  this  persists,  this  $13.49  persists  into 
November  then  the  dalrv  farmer  will 
begin  to  get  a  substantial  benefit,  we 
estimate  about  $160  a  month  for  the 
typical  farmer.  That  would  be  an  abso- 
lute godsend  for  htm.  That  Is  not  re- 
flected here,  and  the  Senator  Is  abso- 
lutely right,  for  several  reasons.  One  is 
that  October  is  the  kind  of  month  they 
would  not  make  manv  purchases  in  any 
event  and  also,  of  course,  this  takes  time 
for  the  Department  to  apparently  get 
around  to  making  these  purchases. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
just  reading  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Ira 
Rutherford  who  has  written  "A  Con- 
servative Look  at  Milk  Costs'  who 
pointed  out  In  some  detail  why  it  Is 
necessary  to  have  a  price-support  pro- 
gram at  all.  and  I  pointed  out  that  the 
program  had  in  the  judgment  of  this 
very  distinguished  scholar  and  expert  re- 
sulted in  lower  prices  for  the  consumer 
over  the  vears  than  they  would  have  had 
without  the  stabilizing  effect  of  elimi- 
nating the  high  ups  and  downs  of  the 
market. 

A  lot  of  people  cannot  understand  that. 

The  New  York  Times  argued,  for  in- 
stance, that  it  Is  just  as  unreasonable  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  acquire 
surplus  milk  as  It  would  be  to  acquire 
surplus  toothbrushes  or  any  other  com- 
modity. 

They  are  different.  As  I  say,  with  milk 
you  have  an  absolute  identity  of  each 
product  produced  bv  every  fanner.  Every 
gallon  of  milk  is  similar  to  those  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  and  thousands  of 
producers.  We  do  not  discriminate  the 
way  we  uo  when  we  produce  anything 
with  a  brand  on  it  or  any  of  the  many 
products  that  we  usually  buy. 
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Is  no  difference  between  one 
'  jmilk  and  another  quart  of  milk 
with  a  certain  fat  content.  There  are,  as 
I  say,  thousands  of  sellers,  a  few  buyers, 
and  so  you  have  quite  a  different  situa- 
tion herq. 

Also,  (if  course,  you  have  f  situation 
where  prioductive  capacity  is  difittcult  for 
the  most  efScient  producers,  who  are 
family  fkrmers.  to  get  into  and  to  get 
out  of.  If  you  had  a  situation  without  any 
dairy  prce  support,  without  any  stabi- 
lization, you  would  have  such  a  fluctua- 
tion in  I  rices  that  it  would  take  a  unit 
with  a  v<  ry  substantial  capital  to  be  able 
to  survive.  The  smaller  farmer  would 
not  be  asle  to  make  it,  even  though  he 
might  bTfar  more  efficient  and  be  able 
to  produte  at  lower  costs. 

The  aiticle  goes  on  to  say: 

As  a  vlt  il  and  necessary  part  of  the  market 
stabilization  program.  USDA  purchased 
nearly  $1  3  billion  worth  of  dairy  products 
last  year,  but  thU  Is  not  the  net  Treasury 
cost  of  the  milk  price  support  program.  This 
outlay  should  be  reduced  by  the  value  of 
dairy  pro<  lucts  donated  to  achieve  other  na- 
tional goias.  It  should  also  be  reduced  to 
reflect  funds  recovered  through  sales  to 
other  agencies  and  to  reflect  the  value  of 
products  on  hand  at  year's  end. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thai  I  might  yield  to  the  majority 
leader  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  ani  with  the  right  to  resume  my 
speaking  when  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority lender  is  through  and  without  it 
being  coi  nted  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectior  ,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B)lKER.  Mr.  President,  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senator  I  have  no  desire  to  cut 
short  hia  presentation.  I  think,  however, 
it  is  cleai  •  that  there  is  no  reason  to  con- 
tinue th(  debate  today,  and  I  am  about 
to  propa  ie  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  wil]  recess  the  Senate  over,  when 
the  time  comes,  until  12  noon  on  Mon- 
day, and  I  will  include  In  that  request 
that  whin  the  pending  motion  is  again 
laid  befo  re  the  Senate  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsi  ti  will  be  recognized  for  the  piu*- 
pose  of  continuing  his  presentation,  and 
that  continuation  not  be  coimted  as  a 
second  speech. 

If  that  is  agreeable,  I  am  prepared  now 
to  go  inio  a  brief  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  PUOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  very  agreeable  with  me,  and  I  thank 
the  Sena  ;or,  the  majority  leader. 


ROOTTNE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  gAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimcfis  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  peiiod  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine mor  ning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond thfe  hour  of  2:45  p.m.  in  which 
Senator^  may  speak. 

The  F  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioi  I.  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE 

Mr. 


DI  SECTION 


e;  con. 


to  addre^ 
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I  think 
concern 


OF  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like 

the  Senate  and  call  to  the  at- 

)f  my  cor.eaeue  something  that 

is  contributing  to  the  overall 

that  all  of  us  on  this  floor  have 


today  wltii  regard  to  the  direction  the 
economy  in  this  Nation  is  going.  Once 
again,  as  I  have  so  oftentimes  in  the  last 
few  weeks  stood  at  this  desk  and  ad- 
dressed the  critically  Important  problem 
of  high  interest  rates,  I  warn  all  once 
again  that  imless  that  critical  problem 
of  high  interest  rates  is  addressed  and 
something  done  about  it,  the  chances  of 
recovery  under  the  President's  economic 
recovery  program  are  simply  nil. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  read  into 
the  Record  now  two  stories  that  ap- 
peared within  the  last  hour,  interesting- 
ly enough,  on  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional wire. 

The  first  story  that  I  refer  to,  Mr. 
President,  is  from  Gary  Klott  of  the 
United  Press  International  and  is  date- 
lined  New  York. 

This  year's  Nobel  prize  winner  In  eco- 
nomics today  predicted  Reagan  administra- 
tion policies  would  keep  interest  rates  high 
and  the  economy  sluggish  for  years. 

Professor  James  Tobln  of  Yale  University 
said  the  administration's  reliance  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  curb  Inflation  would  re- 
strain economic  growth. 

"The  purely  monetary  cure  for  Inflation 
can  hold  down  the  economy  for  half  the 
decade,"  Tobln  said  In  an  address  at  New 
York  University. 

In  his  first  public  speech  since  the  Nobel 
award  was  announced  Tueeday,  he  asserted 
Fed  officials  "appreciate  much  better  than 
President  Reagan  and  his  associates  that  Fed 
money  supply  policies  will  not  allow  room 
for  real  economic  growth  unless  wage  and 
price  Inflation  melts  by  a  point  or  two  a 
year. 

"Qlven  the  stubbornness  of  built-in  wage 
and  cost  inflation,  there  Is  likely  to  be  con- 
siderable economic  pain  and  damage  during 
a  transition  of  several  years." 

At  a  news  conference  Tobln  said  the  econ- 
omy Is  either  on  the  verge  of  a  recession  or 
already  In  one. 

The  Yale  professor  said  that  the  latest 
round  of  proposed  budget;  cuts  are  unlikely 
to  bring  Interest  rates  down. 

Rather,  he  said.  Fed  policy  will  gradually 
lower  rates  but  only  at  the  expense  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

"Ttie  purpose  of  Fed  policy  Is  to  keep  the 
economy  weak  and.  If  that  succeeds.  Interest 
rates  will   fall." 

Tobln  described  Reagan's  economic  pro- 
gram as  a  "counter-revolution,"  replacing 
policies  that  were  new  40  years  ago  with  poli- 
cies that  were  old  40  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  within  an  hour  of  that 
statement,  there  was  a  statement  that 
many  will  not  recognize  as  exactly  con- 
tradictory, but  certainly  I  think  it  is  if 
you  look  at  the  economy  and  see  what  is 
happening. 

Now,  I  quote  again  from  the  United 
Press  International.  This  is  datelined 
Nashville. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  says  his  agency's  tight  money  pol- 
icies and  administration  plans  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget  are  necessary  to  improving 
and  bringing  the  economy  under  control. 

That  must  be  the  understatement  of 
the  year. 

"The  more  quickly  we  adapt  our  behavior 
to  the  reality  of  financial  restraint,  the  more 
rapid  the  return  to  price  stability  and 
growth."  Volcker  told  a  crowd  of  350  Vander- 
bilt  University  and  faculty  members  last 
night. 

"I  am  convinced  that  success  in  this 
(budget  balancing)  effort  is  fundamental  to 


dolvlne  our  lon^er-rani^  problems  of  slow 
growth  and  poor  productivity,"  he  said. 

"While  we  have  begun  to  see  signs  of  prog- 
ress in  recent  months  in  the  form  of  some 
easing  in  a  number  of  price  measures,  the 
battle  is  far  from  won,"  Volcker  said. 

Volcker  said  about  half  the  Nation's  work- 
ing population  today,  those  under  the  age 
of  35,  "have  never  known  price  stability  In 
their  working  and  consuming  lifetime." 

"The  hard  fact  is  that  the  achievement  of 
a  balanced  budget  in  a  reasonably  prosperous 
year — such  as  projected  for  1984  in  the 
administration's  budget  planning — wUl  re- 
quire a  substantial  reduction  In  the  ratio  of 
spending  to  ONP  (gross  national  product)," 
Volcker  said. 

"The  spending  cuts  actually  put  In  place 
so  far  would  not  go  nearly  far  enough  to 
achieve  the  goal,"  Volcker  said. 

"It  is  critically  important  that  we  do  move 
toward  restoring  balance  and  a  surplus  in 
the  budget  as  che  economy  grows,"  Volcker 
said. 

As  long  as  the  deficit  is  so  large,  he  said. 
"the  goal  of  sustainable  low  interest  rates 
and  growth  in  the  private  economy  (are 
made)   much  more  difficult. 

"If  the  momentum  of  large  costs  and  wage 
Increases  Is  maintained,  then  higher  prices 
will  eat  up  much  or  all  of  the  available  dol- 
lars and  little  or  no  room  will  be  left  for 
real  growth, "  Volcker  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  those  of  us  in  the  U.S.  Senate  rec- 
ognize and  realize  and  say  very  loud  and 
clear  that  the  policies  followed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  imder  Mr. 
Volcker  are  policies  that  are  not  likely  to 
work.  Time  and  time  again  I  have  been 
with  Mr.  Volcker.  who  I  have  defended 
on  the  floor  of  this  body.  He  has  been  be- 
fore our  committees.  Time  and  time 
again  I  think  he  talks  around  the  prob- 
lem rather  than  directly  at  it. 

If  you  will  look  back  through  all  of  the 
statements  that  Mr.  Volcker  has  made,  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  parrots  and  takes 
little  exception,  if  any,  with  the  position 
of  the  administration  on  the  key  eco- 
nomic problems  that  face  us  today. 

Everybody  wants  a  balanced  budget. 
That  is  not  new.  But  how  do  we  get  to  a 
balanced  budget? 

It  has  been  said  to  me  by  many  people 
who  are  very  close  to  Mr.  Volcker  that 
Mr.  Volcker  knows  enough  to  read  a  bal- 
ance sheet  and  he  knows  enough  to  un- 
derstand that  there  are  two  ways  you  get 
to  a  balanced  budget,  and  one  is  by  the 
further  restraint  of  spending  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  But  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Volcker  knows — and  he  should  know  if 
he  is  qualified  to  be  in  the  position  that 
he  is— that  there  is  another  side  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  and  that  is  the  in- 
come or  revenue  side. 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee said  on  the  floor  of  this  body,  when 
we  were  debating  the  tax  bill,  when  the 
matter  of  high  interest  rates  came  up, 
and  I  think  I  quote  him  correctly,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  said: 

Well,  you  understand  the  present  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  not 
appointed  by  this  President. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  legitimate 
statement.  Whether  he  was  appointed  by 
this  President  or  the  previous  one,  he  is 
following  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  the  ad- 
ministration's policies,  which  have  not 
led  and  evidently  are  not  going  to  lead  to 
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a  significant  reduction  In  the  Interest 
rates. 

Paul  Volcker  should  understand,  as  an 
economist,  that  there  is  no  way  realisti- 
cally that  we  are  going  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget  by  1984.  as  he  said  we 
must,  unless  he  has  the  courage  to  stand 
up  and  say  honestly  what  he  thinks 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  some  people 
who  supposedly  are  very  close  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bqard 
have  indicated,  time  and  time  again,  that 
down  deep  in  his  heart,  in  his  soul,  in 
his  fundamental  beliefs,  he  realizes  and 
recognizes  that  that  budget  should  be 
balanced  in  two  ways.  If  we  are  sincere 
about  balancing  the  budget,  then  let  us 
look  at  it  realistically  and  let  us  say  we 
are  going  to  balance  that  budget  by  fur- 
ther decreases  in  spending,  yes;  but  also 
to  have  some  kind  of  a  trigger  mecha- 
nism, if  necessary,  to  change  the  tax  cut 
so  that  the  revenue  side  comes  up. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much 
concerned  today,  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  about  the 
havoc  that  I  think  is  being  wrought  on 
what  at  least  most  of  us  consider  to  be 
a  carefully  laid  plan  by  the  President  and 
his  administration  to  at  least  go  on  a 
course  of  correcting  our  imbalance  as 
far  as  military  spending  is  concerned. 

While  it  has  not  been  pointed  out  by 
anyone,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  about  time 
that  we  recognize  that  a  lot  of  what  we 
heard  when  the  President  was  a  candi- 
date and  what  he  has  said  since  he  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  the  need  to  build  up  our  de- 
fenses is  rhetoric,  and  an  awful  lot  of 
the  policies,  defensewise,  in  this  admin- 
istration being  what  I  have  said  before 
on  this  floor  being  "show-and-tell."  I 
think  we  should  realize  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  going  to  stay 
hooked  that  we  are  only  going  to  balance 
the  budget  by  leducing  spending,  then 
he  should  listen  to  at  least  the  leadership 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle  in  this  body  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  Is  very  clear  that  the  Republican 
leadership,  who  are  knowledgeable,  real- 
izes and  recognizes  that  we  are  not,  and 
there  is  no  way  that  we  can,  going  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget  by  1984  if  we 
keep  talking  about  the  cut-cut-cut  side 
only. 

Therefore,  it  comes  down  to  a  matter. 
In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  of  having 
this  administration  an''  Mr.  Volcker  ad- 
dress directly  the  problems  that  face  us. 
Certainly,  I  emphasize  once  again  that 
high  interest  rates,  in  my  opinion,  un- 
less they  tire  brought  down  in  the  next 
few  weeks  and  not  the  next  few  months, 
are  going  to  be  the  near  death  knell  of 
the  economic  recovery  program  of  the 
President,  which  we  all  hope  will  work. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  administration 
should  admit  that.  Indeed,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  stick  with  the  tax  cut  that  was 
passed  here,  and  if  we  are  going  to  live 
and  die  on  not  changing  that,  then,  by 
the  same  token,  we  are  giving  up  any 
chance  of  balancing  the  budget  in  1984 
and  getting  this  country  back  on  track 
in  our  fight  on  inflation  and  interest 
rates.  And,  last,  and  probably  most  im- 
portant, unless  they  get  off  this  kick, 
they  are  inviting  near  disaster  to  the 


defense  budget  that  was  the  heart  and 

soul  of  President  Reagan's  campaign  last 
year  when  he  became  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Putting  it  mildly,  if  he  sticks  to  his 
present  position,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not  we  are  going  to  be  overwhelmed  here 
and  on  the  other  side  with  those  who 
are  going  to  cut  not  just  the  fat  but 
some  of  the  bone  out  of  the  defense  needs 
of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  hope  that  Mr. 
Volcker  will  come  out  from  behind  the 
shadow  of  Irresponsibility  that  I  think 
he  is  in  right  now  and  begin  to  cast  some 
light,  if  you  will,  on  what  is  going  on  in 
this  economy.  Obviously,  Mr.  Volcker  Is 
a  monetarist,  and  he  believes  that  all  of 
our  problems  can  be  solved  by  monetary 
policy.  As  pointed  out  in  the  article  I 
just  read,  by  a  very  well-known  econo- 
mist, it  simply  is  not  going  to  work. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Paul  Volcker 
is  right,  whether  the  President  is  right, 
or  whether  the  Pulitzer  Prize  economist 
is  right.  I  just  happen  to  think  that  still 
in  this  land  today  we  have  no  clear-cut 
policy  on  where  we  are  going  with  our 
economy.  We  are  more  or  less  winging 
in  on  a  hope  and  a  prayer  that  things 
are  going  to  work  out  all  right. 

I  intend  to  continue  to  basically  sup- 
port the  administration  in  their  efforts, 
as  my  votes  on  this  floor  have  indicated 
on  many  occasions,  but  I  honestly  feel, 
Mr.  President,  that  right  now  we  are 
not  on  a  course  that  anyone  can  under- 
stand. That  kind  of  a  course  is  not  going 
to  have  the  effect  that  the  President 
wants,  to  make  the  people  of  the  United 
States  believe  that  we  are  beginning  to 
turn  this  around. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
need  more  realistic  leadership  from  the 
President  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  whoever  appointed 
him,  than  we  are  getting  In  these  very 
difficult  and  complicated  days  economi- 
cally. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  the 
Annual  Report  of  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  for  fiscal  year  1980,  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  Section  7(b)  6  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act,  enacted  October  16, 
1974,  and  Section  12(1)  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  enacted 
June  25, 1938. 

Ronald  Reacah. 
The  White  House,  October  16. 1981. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:10  ajn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  with  amendments : 

S.  999.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  joint  res- 
o'.ut.on,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  268.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  23,  1981,  as  "Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Day." 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  194.  A  concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  ibe  proposed  sales  to  Saudi 
Arabia  of  E-3A  airborne  warning  and  control 
system  (AW ACS)  aircraft,  conformal  fuel 
tanks  for  P-15  aircraft.  AIM-9L  Sidewinder 
missiles,  and  Boeing  707  aerial  refueling  air- 
craft. 

At  1 :  16  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  following  bill,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4566.,  An  act  to  reduce  certain  duties, 
to  suspend  temporarily  certain  duties,  to  ex- 
tend certain  existing  suspensions  of  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


HOUSE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  read  twice  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

H  R.  4566.  An  act  to  reduce  certain  duties, 
to  suspend  temporarily  certain  duties,  to  ex- 
tend certain  existing  su^enslons  of  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

H.J.  Res.  268.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  23.  1981.  as  "Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT  BOARD- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  83 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report; 


HOUSE  CONCTURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PLACED  ON  THE   CALENDAR 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read ;  and  placed  on  the  calendar : 

H.  Con.  Res.  194.  A  concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  sales  to  Saudi 
Arabia  of  E-3A  airborne  warning  and  control 
system  (AWACS)  aircraft,  conformal  fuel 
tanks  for  F-15  aircraft.  A'^M-gL  Sidewinder 
missiles,  and  Boeing  707  aerial  refueling  air- 
craft. 
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E«lOLLED  BILL  SIGNED 


PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  announced  that  on  today. 
October  16,  1981.  he  signed  the  foUowing 
enroUed  bill,  which  had  previously  been 
^gned  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repres«itatives: 

S  1681.  An  act  to  make  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  the  International  Investment  Survey 
Act  of  1  >76. 


The 
day. 
to  the 
followiiig 

S.  168 r 
ment  U. 
vej  Act 


EN  lOLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

Secretary  reported  that  on  to- 
Oitober  16.  1981.  he  had  presented 
I 'resident  of  the  United  States  the 
enroUed  bill: 

An  act  to  make  a  technical  amend- 
the  International  Investment  Sur- 
of  1976. 


EXECXhrVE  AND  OTHER  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments.! which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: I 

EC-20TO.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Co4p^°"*'"  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Stronger  Enforcement  Needed  Against 
Misuse  of  Pesticides";  to  the  Commlttss  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2071.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy! Administrator  of  the  Oeneral  Serv- 
icer, -dininis  ration  tra^s^llt^tlne.  pursuant 
to  law.  an  amended  biiUdlng  project  aurvey 
for  construction  of  a  Federal  bxiUdln^  In 
Ashlan^.  Ky.;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC'-aJ72.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing AdinlnlsTator  of  the  Genera'  Se"  Ices 
AdmlnStratlon  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  lease  prospectus  for  continued  leas- 
ing of  office  space  in  New  York  City.  N.T.; 
^  jramlttee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 

b73.    A    communication    from    the 
;  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 

^ ^«inn  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 

the  Anpaual  Report  of  the  Commission  for 
the  calendar  year  1980;  to  the  Commltte<:  on 
Forelgi.  Relations. 

EC-2  )74.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Indian  Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  correction  In  an  earlier  report  submitted 


on  the 
prograi^ 
Affairs 
EC-*)75 

Attomi  ly 


status  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 


A    conununlcatlon     from    the 

Oeneral    of    the    United    States 

transmitting  the  administration's  proposed 
amend:  nents  to  the  Freedom  of  information 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-a[)78.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  proposed  final  regulations 
for  Mliorlty  Institutions  Science  Improve- 
ment rrogram;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  HUman  Resources. 

EC-3077.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Coi  nptroUer  General  of  the  United  States 
transR  Ittlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Review  of  the  Disabled  American 
Vetera  is"  Financial  Statements  for  the  Year 
Ended  December  31,  1980 ';  to  the  Committee 
on  Veerans'  Affairs. 


p:  stitions  and  memorials 

Th«  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 


ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated: 

POM^85.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry : 

"Senate  Joint  Risoi-TrnoN  No.  IB 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Montana  is  con- 
cerned with  the  management  of  noxious 
weeds  on  private,  state,  and  federal  lands; 

and  , 

"Whereas,  noxious  weed  infestations  in 
Montana  result  In  an  agricultural  loss  of  at 
least  •100  mUllon  annually  because  of 
weed  competition  and  the  consequent  reduc- 
tion In  crop  production;  and 

"Whereas,  many  acres  of  federal  lands  are 
Infested  with  noxious  weeds  which  reduce 
grazing  capabilities  and  infest  state  and 
private  lands  that  are  managed  for  the  con- 
trol of  noxious  weeds;  and 

"Wheras,  a  major  problem  for  agriculture 
and  livestock  producers  Is  the  continuing 
and.  In  some  cases.  Increasing  Infestations 
of  noxious  weeds  on  their  lands;   and 

"Whereas,  county  and  state  agencies  and 
universities  are  responsibly  Increasing  their 
weed  management  efforts  In  areas  of  research, 
education,  coordination,  and  Integrated  con- 
trol; and 

"Whereas,  certain  federal  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  policies  Impede  the  establishment 
of  cooperative  weed  management  programs 
between  federal  land  management  agencies 
and  state  agencies,  counties,  and  private 
landowners. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  requested  to  amend  section 
5  of  Public  Law  95-313.  the  Cooperative 
Forestry  Assistance  Act  of  1978.  which  per- 
tains to  Insect  and  disease  control  on  non- 
federal forest  lands,  to  Include  noxious 
weed  control  and  management  through 
cooperative  efforts  on  federal,  state,  and 
private  lands. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Congress 
Is  requested  to  allow  federal  land  manage- 
ment agencies  to  enter  Into  cooperative 
weed  surveillance  and  control  agreements 
with  state  and  local  weed  management 
itgencles  for  providing  services  and  funds. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Congress 
Is  requested  to  Increase  the  funding  of  weed 
management  programs  conducted  by  federal 
land  management  agencies  on  federal  lands. 
"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Montana 
Department  of  Agriculture  report  to  the 
48th  Legislature  the  status  of  congressional 
action  with  regard  to  this  resolution. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Governor,  the  Montana  Congressional 
Delegation,  the  Montana  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee, the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Committees 
of  Idaho.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  United 
States  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior." 

POM-486.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry: 

"Joint  REsoLtmoN 

"Whereas,  undesirable  plant  species.  In- 
cluding noxious  plants,  on  lands  adminis- 
tered by  federal  agencies  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  a  major  oroblem  In  Montana 
and  other  western  states  because  they  re- 
duce forage  needed  for  livestock  production 


and  wildlife  and  Interfere  with  the  forest 
product    Industries;    and 

"Whereas,  certain  federal  agencies  man- 
aging public  lands  have  failed  to  Initiate. 
Implement,  and  fund  viable  management 
programs  for  the  prevention,  control  and 
containment  of  these  undesirable  plant 
species;  and 

"Whereas,  two  federal  laws  of  beneficial 
Intent  address  noxious  weed  management, 
Public  Law  90-683.  the  Carlson-Foley  Act  of 
1968.  which  calls  for  the  destruction  of 
noxious  weeds,  and  Public  Law  93-629.  the 
Federal  Noxious  Weed  Act  of  1974.  which 
regulates  the  movement  of  noxious  weeds; 
and 

"Whereas,  neither  federal  law  requires  the 
federal  agencies  administering  public  lands 
to  manage  for  the  prevention,  control,  and 
containment  of  undesirable  plant  species; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  management  practices  of 
th9  federal  agencies  administering  these 
lands  are  Inconsistent  with  the  management 
practices  for  undesirable  plant  species  on 
the  existing  state,  county,  and  private  levels; 
and 

"Whereas,  section  3  of  Public  Law  90-583. 
the  Carlson-Foley  Act  of  1988.  reads:  "There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  de  artments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act."  However,  no  appro- 
priations have  yet  been  authorized  under 
this  section. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  That  seotlon  3  of  the 
Carlson-Foley  Act  of  1968  be  replaced  with  a 
new  section  that  would  read  as  follows :  "The 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  Implement  and  pursue  an  ef- 
fective management  program  for  the  pre- 
vention, control,  and  containment  of  noxious 
plants  on  lands  under  their  control  or  Juris- 
diction." 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  such  a  man- 
agement program  be  in  accordance  with 
state  and  federal  weed  laws. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  such  man- 
agement program  be  Implemented  In  coop- 
eration with  the  state  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  with  a  state-designated  weed  con- 
trol organization. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  State  of  Montana  send 
co-les  of  this  resolution  to  the  Governor, 
the  Montana  Congressional  Delegation,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  Committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
United  States  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
and  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Agriculture  Committees  of  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho." 

POM-487    A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
"AssEMBLT  Joint  Resolution  No.  11 

"Whereas,  aggressor  nations  could  exploit 
any  apparent  weakness  in  United  States  de- 
fensive capabilities  by  supporting  IncreM- 
ingly  bolder  incursions  throughout  the 
world;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  a  particular  basis  for 
concern  that  aggressor  nations  may  use 
force  In  Pakistan,  Iran,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Poland:  and 

"Whereas,  a  potential  for  aggressive  ac- 
tions exists  which  threatens  other  Inde- 
pendent nations.  Including  the  United 
States:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Is  the  key 
nation  that  can  act  to  stop  expansionist  ag- 
gression; now.  therefore,  be  It 
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"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  requested  to 
take  action  necessary  to  adopt  a  National 
Strategy  of  Peace  Through  Strength,  the 
general  principles  of  which  are : 

"(1)  To  Inspire,  focus  and  unite  the  na- 
tional win  and  determination  to  achieve 
this  goal  of  peace  through  strength. 

"(2)  To  achieve  an  overall  military  and 
technological  position  that  will  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  war  Is  futile. 

"(3)  To  examine  every  Instance  of  aggres- 
sion by  any  nation  or  group,  and  formulate 
a  policy  of  facing  this  aggression  consistent 
with  the  basic  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"(4)  To  create  a  strategic  defense  and  a 
civil  defense  which  would  protect  United 
States  citizens  against  nuclear  war. 

"(5)  To  accept  no  arms  control  agreement 
which  In  any  way  Jeopardizes  the  security 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  Its  allies,  or  locks 
the  United  States  defensive  capabilities  Into 
a  position  of  Inferiority. 

"(6)  To  reaffirm  and  maintain  a  policy  for 
effective  security  and  Intelligence  capabili- 
ties: and  be  it  fitfther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Leglslatxire  acknowl- 
edges that  It  will  take  the  combined  efforts 
of  hundreds  of  organizations  and  millions 
of  people  to  achieve  the  adoption  of  a  Na- 
tional Strategy  of  Peace  through  Strength; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

POM-488.  A  petition  from  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Virginia,  Maryland,  Colorado,  Del- 
aware. Wisconsin,  and  New  York,  relative  to 
licensing  of  CB  radios;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

POM-489.  A  petition  from  citizens  of  Con- 
necticut. Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts, 
relative  to  licensing  of  CB  radios;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation, 

POM-490.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Joint  Resolution 

"Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  Interprets  the  donfl- 
dentlallty  provisions  of  Section  6103  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  Include  alcohol 
fuel  producer's  permits  and  related  Informa- 
tion: and 

"Whereas,  availability  of  this  Information 
Is  of  great  Importance  to  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana In  monitoring  alcohol  fuel  production 
In  the  state;  and 

"Whereas,  the  confidentiality  requirements 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  place  substan- 
tial administrative  and  procedural  burdens 
on  state  agencies  seeking  Information. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Moitina:  (1)  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  urged  to  remove  the  alcohol 
fuel  producer's  permit,  the  application  there- 
for, and  other  related  nontax  information 
from  the  confidentiality  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

"(2)  That  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  make  the  information  de- 
scribed above  f.vallable  to  lnt«re8*^ed  persons. 

"(3)  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Montana  Congressional  E>elega- 
tlon,  and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms." 


POM-49I.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance : 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  28 

"Whereas,  The  Indexing  of  California  per- 
sonal Income  taxes,  since  Its  enactment  In 
1978,  has  resulted  In  substantial  savings  to 
California  taxpayers  and  has  helped  retain 
the  value  of  taxpayers'  earnings  In  a  period 
of  Inflation;  and 

"Whereas,  Indexing  has  given  Callfomlans 
the  knowledge  that  the  state  Income  tax  Is 
fairly  and  forthrlghtly  applied  and  collected 
and  that  they  will  not  suffer  economically 
while  government  reaps  the  benefits  of  In- 
flation; and 

"Whereas,  As  a  matter  of  California  pub- 
lic policy.  It  is  desirable  to  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  conformity  with  federal  In- 
come tax  laws  with  respect  to  indexing  so 
that  federal  and  state  Income  taxes  are  col- 
lected In  the  simplest  and  most  uniform 
method  possible,  so  that  taxpayers  are  not 
subjected  to  a  multitude  of  differing  tax  re- 
quirements, and  so  that  the  economic  poli- 
cies of  the  federal  and  state  government  are 
not  Incompatible;  and 

"Whereas,  Based  on  the  benefits  which 
have  accrued  to  California  taxpayers  due  to 
Indexing,  Indexing  of  state  Income  taxes 
should  continue  In  a  manner  which,  to  the 
extent  possible,  accurately  ties  indexing  to 
the  rate  of  Inflation;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

'Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  a 
statute  Indexing  federal  Income  taxes  which 
Is  similar  to  the  method  adopted  by  the  State 
of  California;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-492.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles.  California,  relative  to  further  reduc- 
tions In  federal  spending;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

POM-493.  A  petition  from  citizens  of  Mon- 
roe. Michigan,  opposing  any  reduction  of  So- 
cial Security  beneflts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

POM-494.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  18 

"Whereas,  About  70  percent  of  the  vessels 
In  the  United  States  tuna  fleet  operate  from 
ports  In  California;  and 

"Whereas,  In  1980.  about  194.000  short  tons 
of  tuna  and  bonlto  were  landed  by  the  United 
States  tuna  fleet  In  California;  and 

"Whereas.  Approximately  107,000  short  tons 
of  frozen  tuna  and  bonlto  were  Imported  Into 
California;  and 

"Whereas.  During  1980,  the  countries  of 
Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Ecuador,  and  Psm  seized 
22  United  States  flag  tuna  vessels,  and  the 
cost  of  the  flnes  and  other  direct  charges 
paid  by  the  tuna  fishermen  as  a  condition  for 
the  release  of  the  vessels  and  crews  totaled 
$9.6  nUlllon;  and 

"Whereas,  Another  16  vessels  were  harassed 
smd  detained,  and  the  cost  of  charges  Inci- 
dental to  the  seizures  and  harassment  con- 
nected with  port  charges,  fuel,  travel,  and 
loss  of  fishing  Is  estimated  to  exceed  $2.5  mil- 
lion; and 

"Whereas,  As  of  this  date,  only  five  of  the 
22  seized  vessels  have  been  reimbursed  for 
the  fines  and  other  direct  charges  paid  for 
their  release  and  the  other  17  vessel  owners 
are  paying  Interest  on  their  unpaid  claims 
plus    cash    paid    In   connection   with   port 


charges  and  other  costs  Incidental  to  the 
seizure;  and 

"Whereas.  Mexico,  through  its  actions.  In- 
dicates an  Intent  to  take  over  leadership  In 
the  production  of  tuna  from  the  eastern  Pa- 
cific, and  to  be  In  a  dominant  position  In  the 
United  States  canned  tuna  market;  and 

"Whereas,  this  new  source  of  competition 
from  Mexico,  In  the  form  of  government  own- 
ership of  tuna  canneries  and  tuna  vessels, 
represents  a  unique  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  California  tuna  industry;  and 

"Whereas,  the  canned  tuna  Industry  was 
born  In  California,  tuna  represents  27  percent 
of  the  total  supply  of  edible  fish  in  the 
United  States  market,  and  tuna  constitutes 
over  23  percent  of  the  estimated  value  of 
United  States  fishery  products  at  the  levels 
of  domestic  landings.  Imports,  and  processed 
fishery  products,  making  tuna  a  tremendous 
Importance  to  the  fishing  Industryy  of  Cali- 
fornia; now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
whatever  action  Is  necessary  to  assure  that 
American  fishing  rights  are  observed  and 
the  safety  of  persons  on  American  fishing 
boats  is  not  threatened  by  foreign  govern- 
ments: and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  consider  re- 
negotiating fishing  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  to  en- 
sure that  the  California  tuna  industry  may 
adequately  compete  with  the  emerging  tuna 
Industry  in  Central  and  South  American 
countries;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-495.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 

Affairs: 

"A    CONCUKBENT   RESOLUTION 

"Whereas,  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina  are  very  con- 
cerned over  President  Reagan's  proposal  that 
Congress  legislate  a  requirement  that  a  state 
reimburse  the  federal  government  for  the 
cost  of  dredging  port  facilities  and  harbors 
In  t^at  state:  and 

"Whereas,  the  cost  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  providing  dredging  services  through- 
out the  United  States  Is  approximately  two 
himdred  ninety-seven  million  dollars  a  year 
but  In  turn  the  federal  government  receives 
over  Elx  billion  dollars  a  year  in  customs 
recelnts;  and 

"Whereas,  historically,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  taken  the  responsibility  for  the 
dredging  of  port  facilities  and  harbors  and 
the  states  on  the  other  hand  have  had  the 
responsibility  of  developing  the  land-side 
facilities:  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  proposal  of  President 
Reagan,  a  state  would  be  allowed  to  Impose 
and  collect  a  per  ton  user  fee  on  the  cargo 
coming  through  each  port  of  that  state 
which  would  be  used  to  reimburse  the  fed- 
eral government  for  the  cost  of  dredging 
that  port  or  facility:  and 

"Whereas,  due  to  the  differences  in  the 
cost  of  dredging  at  various  ports  and  due 
to  the  fact  that  some  ports  have  much  more 
cargo  on  which  to  assess  the  user  fee.  the 
user  fees  will  vary  sulwtantlally  from  port 
to  port  and  this  will  result  In  shippers  using 
and  diverting  cargo  only  to  the  lower-cost 
ports:  and 

"Whereas,  althotigh  on  the  surface  this 
proposal  appears  to  have  some  cost-effectlv« 
beneflts.  in  reality  the  ultimate  cost  would 
be  disastrous  In  terms  of  industry  lost  and 
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derelopoient  Btlflad  In  those  sUtes  which 
h*ve  r«l4tlvely  smaU,  new  or  region*!  porta 
and  the«o  states  would  experience  severe 
economic  dlalocaUon  u  a  result  of  this  pro- 

^^WheSas,  In  South  CaroUna  the  Port 
of  CharlMton  would  operate  at  a  severe 
competitive  disadvantage  and  the  Port  of 
Qeorgetoiwn  would  probably  have  to  shut 
down;  add  ,^    .    ,  »_ 

••Whereas,  even  If  the  Reagan  AdmlnUtra- 
Oon  Inijts  on  passing  these  costs  onto  the 
states,  other  better  alternative  means  for 
acconipll»hlng  the  same  result  are  available 
Including  a  unlfonn  cargo  fee  which  would 
be  assessed  at  the  same  rate  on  cargo  passing 
through  fll  ports;  and 

"Wherfas,  for  the  above  reasons,  the  Gen- 
eral Assetobly  believes  that  this  proposal  of 
President  Reagan  Is  not  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  or  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  and  that  If  en- 
acted into  law  in  lU  present  form  would 
res\ilt  li^  more  economic  harm  than  good. 
Kow.  thef efore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring: 

•■That  ithe  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly qereby  memorialize  Congress  not  to 
enact  PT*sldent  Reagan's  propoeal  that  a 
state  reimburse  the  federal  government  for 
the  cost  of  dredging  port  faculties  and  har- 
bors In  that  state. 

"Be  «  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolutlob  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  to  each  United  States 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  each  member 
of  the  niuse  of  Representatives  of  Congress 
from  Solith  Carolina,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Skates  and  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
Uves  of  t^e  United  SUtes." 

POM-4P8.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  San 
Antonio.  Tex.,  urging  the  Congress  to  veto 
the  legislation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
removing  criminal  penalties  for  certain  sex- 
ual acts;  to  the  Committee  on  GovernmenUl 
Affairs. 

POM-4|97.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  LcgKature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Seleat  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs: 
"AssKMBLT  Jonrr  Rksoltttion  No.  61 

"Wherfas.  the  Klamath  River  is  acknowl- 
edged as  the  most  productive  salmon  fishery 
In  the  State  of  California:  and 

"Wherias,  The  taking  of  salmon  from  the 
Klamath,  River  for  commercial  purposes  Is 
prohlbltad  bv  federal  and  state  law;  and 

"Whereas.  Native  Americans  are  allowed  to 
Uke  fish  from  the  Klamath  River,  on  reser- 
vation la  ids,  for  purposes  of  subsistence;  and 

"Whereas,  salmon  runs  and  snawner  es- 
capement levels  have  declined  greatly  due 
to  Illegal]  fishing  practices,  and  notably  the 
pra'-Mce  bf  comm«rc1al  gl'l-nettlng;   and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Denartment 
of  Inter»r,  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  fc  charged  with  enforcing  fishing 
regulations  on  the  Klamath  River  as  they 
pertain  |to  Native  American  reservations; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assem}ily  and  the  Senate 
of  the  slate  of  CaUfomia.  jointly.  That  the 
Leglslatiire  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully meinorlallres  the  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  I:  iterlor  to  accelerate  enforcement  of 
existing  1  aws  and  regulations  In  the  Klamath 
River  reg  Ion  In  those  areas  where  the  United 
SUtes  Dsoartment  of  Interior,  through  the 
Bureau  (if  Indian  Affairs,  has  specified  law 
enforcea  ent  responsibilities;  and  be  It 
further 

"Reaolked,  That  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assem- 
bly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  to  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  Jf  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Represenutlve  from  California  In 
the  Coni  ^ess  of  the  United  SUtes." 


POM-498.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

"AssncBLT  Joint  RiaOLtmoN  No.  61 

"Whereas,  refugees  from  all  over  the  world 
are  coming  to  California  at  an  estimated  rate 
of  over  5,000  per  month;  and 

"Whereas,  a  probable  500,000  refugees  will 
be  settling  In  California  within  the  next 
five  years;  and 

"Whereas.  It  appears  that  Immigration 
quotas  will  continue  to  Increase,  and  that 
refugee  admissions  will  continue  In  signifi- 
cant numbers  for  many  years:  and 

"Whereas,  approximately  one-third  of  Ihe 
Indochlnese  refugees  entering  the  United 
SUtes  originally  settle  in  Cckllfomla,  and 
many  of  those  who  first  settle  In  other  sUtes 
eventually  move  to  California  because  of  the 
similarity  In  climate  between  their  home- 
lands and  Oallfornla,  because  the  large  Asian 
population  In  California  provides  neceesary 
cultural  and  social  support,  and  for  purposes 
of  family  reunification;  and 

"Whereas,  California  Is  proud  to  be  a  bee- 
con  of  hope  for  thousands  of  desperate  peo- 
ples from  all  comers  of  the  earth  who  seek 
refuge  from  oppression,  persecution,  and 
death;  and 

"Whereas,  throxighout  the  history  of  Cali- 
fornia, each  succeeding  generation  of  Immi- 
granU  to  our  sUte  has  made  an  imporunt 
contribution  to  the  economic  and  cultural 
vitality  of  the  sUte;  and 

"Whereas,  California  feels  a  strong  com- 
mitment and  obligation  to  ensure  a  healthy 
environment  both  for  refugees  and  for  resl- 
denU  already  within  her  borders;  and 

"Whereas,  despite  the  passage  of  Congress 
of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980,  mandating  a 
national  plan  for  the  resettlement  of  refu- 
gees, the  federal  government  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced such  a  plan;  and 

"Whereas,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Refu- 
gee Act  of  1980  requires  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  consult  with  the  sUtes  regarding 
its  Intended  distribution  of  refugees  among 
the  states  and  localities,  this  consultation 
with  California's  agency  responsible  for  refu- 
gee resettlement,  the  SUte  Department  of 
Social  Services,  does  not  take  place;  and 

"Whereas,  because  California  recel-es  no 
prior  notification  of  the  federal  government's 
intentions  regarding  the  settlement  of  refu- 
gees within  California,  and  does  not  know 
how  many  are  being  sent  or  where  they  are 
being  sent  until  they  actually  arrive  in  our 
sUte:  and 

"Whereas,  despite  the  fact  that  California 
Is  required  by  the  federal  government  to  sub- 
mit a  State  Plan  for  Refugee  Resettlement  by 
September  30  of  each  year,  the  sUte  receives 
only  sporadic  and  Urdy  Information  from 
the  federal  government  regarding  the  extent 
of  planned  federal  financial  participation  In 
refugee  resettlement:  and 

"Whereas,  this  «poradlc  and  tardv  infor- 
mation makes  effective  advance  state  plan- 
ning for  refugee  resettlement  virtually  Im- 
possible;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
are  \irged  to  use  their  best  offices  to  require 
from  the  appropriate  authorities,  prior  to 
December  31,  1981,  a  National  Plan  for  Refu- 
gee Resettlement  that  clearly  defines  the 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  appropriate 
government  agencies  and  the  volunUry 
agencies  Involved  with  refugee  resettlement; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  such  a  plan  Include  a 
clear  delineation  of  the  core  services  to  be 
provided  by  all  of  the  appropriate  govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  voluntary  agencies 
Involved  In  refugee  resettlement;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  such  a  plan  l>e  made  avail- 


able for  public  review  and  comment  prior  to 
finallzatlon;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  voluntary  agencies  be 
required  to  submit  an  annual  resettlement 
plan  for  those  refugees  that  will  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States  as  part  of  the  United 
States  quota  for  that  year;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  such  a  plan  must  Include 
the  sUtes  and  counties  where  voluntary 
agencies  plan  to  resettle  refugees  as  well  as 
the  core  services  that  will  be  provided;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  prior  consultation  by  the 
receiving  sUtes  and  counties  will  be  man- 
dated in  order  for  those  areas  to  accomplish 
effective  planning;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  timely  funding  Informa- 
tion for  the  refugee  resettlement  program 
must  be  received  by  the  states  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  esu:h  federal  fiscal  year,  so  that 
state  program  goals  and  objectives  can  be 
established  and  met  within  known  available 
resources:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the 
United  StaUs  Secretary  of  State;  to  the 
United  SUtes  Ambassador  on  Refugee  Af- 
fairs; to  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Judiciary  Committee; 
to  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  RepresenUtlves  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration,  Refugees,  and  InUma- 
tlonal  Law;  to  both  Senators  and  to  each 
Represenutlve  of  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy;  to 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  on 
Refugees;  to  the  Governor  of  California;  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Boards  of  Supervis- 
ors of  Los  Angeles,  Orange.  San  Dleeo,  San 
Francisco.  Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  and  Sacra- 
ment Counties." 

POM-499.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Catholic  Center,  Diocese  of  Evansvllle,  Illi- 
nois, urelng  the  restoration  of  funds  to  hu- 
man services  areas  of  the  budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-500.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Tempe,  Ariz.,  favoring  outlawlne  monopoly 
bargaining  In  the  federal  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-501.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Richmond,  Mich.,  favoring  outlawing  mo- 
nopoly bargaining  In  the  Federal  service;  to 
the   Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  fo"owing  bills  and  lolnt  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  bv  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Haiit)  : 

3.  1745.  A  bill  to  ameid  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  with  respect  to  the  application 
of  the  excess  business  holding  provision  to 
private  foundations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  1745.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  with  respect  to  the  aoollcation 
of  the  exce's  business  holdlne  provisions  to 
private  foundations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EXCESS   BtTSINESS    HOLDING 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  In 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  there  exists  to- 


day a  unique  private  sector  partnership 
that  channels  the  profits  from  free 
enterprise  Into  meeting  individual  and 
commimity  needs  that  would  otherwise 
remain  unfilled. 

For  the  past  42  years,  the  after-tax 
profits  earned  by  the  historic  Broadmoor 
Hotel  in  Colorado  Springs  have  been 
channeled  through  Its  owner,  the  El 
Pomar  Foundation,  to  help  fund  civil  and 
charitable  groups  throughout  the  State. 
With  the  Broadmoor  as  Its  cornerstone, 
more  than  $65  million  has  been  contrib- 
uted by  the  El  Pomar  Foundation  to 
help  meet  the  needs  of  the  Penrose  Hos- 
pital for  Cancer  Research.  Colorado  Col- 
lege, the  University  of  Denver,  the 
chlcano  education  project,  and  more 
than  300  other  such  groups. 

But  this  creative  and  productive  part- 
nership is  threatened  by  requirements 
proposed  by  current  tax  law.  The  bottom 
line  Is  this :  Unless  current  law  is  amend- 
ed, the  El  Pomar  Foundation  will  be 
forced  to  lose  majority  ownership  of  the 
Broadmoor,  and  the  Broadmoor  will 
probably  no  longer — to  the  regret  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  and  to  the  Colorado 
Springs  Community — be  locally  con- 
trolled or  operated. 

Today.  Senator  Hart  and  I  are  Jointly 
introducing  legislation  which  will  stop 
this  forced  divestiture  which  is  now  re- 
quired by  an  overly  broad  and  misguided 
provision  containol  In  a  1969  tax  law. 

When  Congress  wrote  the  1969  law. 
some  individuals  created  foundations  to 
escape  payment  of  estate  taxes  on  In- 
herited family  enterprises.  To  stop  this 
practice.  Congress  enacted  legislation  re- 
quiring all  foundations — even  If  there 
was  no  hint  of  tax  fraud  or  abuse — to  di- 
vest themselves  of  majority  ownership  of 
all  enterprises.  As  a  result,  the  El  Pomau- 
Foundation  must  divest  Itself  of  50  per- 
cent of  its  Broadmoor  stock  by  1989.  and 
an  additional  15  percent  of  its  stock  by 
2004. 

One  Irony  surrounding  the  El  Pomar's 
forced  divestiture  is  that  in  draft'ng  the 
1969  law  the  U.S.  Senate  approved  a  pro- 
vision which  exempted  the  Broidmoor 
from  the  divestiture  requirement.  At  the 
time,  the  Senate  believed,  as  I  do  today, 
that  the  factors  that  led  to  the  foimda- 
tlon  legislation  in  1969  are  not  present 
In  the  El  Pomar  Foundation.  In  fact, 
none  of  those  operating  the  Broadmoor 
or  the  foundation  are  descendants  of 
Spencer  Penrose,  the  original  founder  of 
the  Broadmoor  and  the  foundation. 

The  legislation  Senator  Hart  and  I  are 
Introducing  today  exempts  the  El  Pomar 
Foundation  from  the  divestiture  require- 
ments Imposed  by  section  101(1)  (4)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

There  are  several  compelling  reasons 
why  S.  1745  should  be  enacted: 

First.  Profits  now  earned  from  the 
Broadmoor  Hotel's  operations  are  chan- 
neled through  the  El  Pomar  Foundation 
into  civic  and  charitable  projects 
throughout  Colorado.  A  forced  divesti- 
ture would  adversely  affect  this 
partnership. 

Second.  Under  present  law  prospective 
buyers  could  take  unfair  advantage  of  the 
foundation  since  it  has  a  legal  mandate 
to  sell  in  the  future. 

Third.  The  factors  that  led  to  the  1969 
law  are  not  present  In  this  case.  Both  the 


Broad  ti'inor  Hotel  and  the  foundation  are 
totally  free  from  the  Influence  of  the 
grantor  or  the  heirs. 

Fourth.  There  would  be  no  revenue 
loss  if  this  propossd  Is  enacted  Into  law 
since  the  Broadmoor  Hotel  is  subject  to 
the  corporate  income  tax  law  regardless 
of  ownership  by  the  El  Pomar  Founda- 
tion. Although  the  El  Pomar  Foundation 
is  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax  law, 
the  foundation,  like  all  foundations,  is 
subject  to  the  private  foundation  excise 
tax  on  its  Investment  income. 

Fifth.  There  is  precedent  for  this  leg- 
islation since  the  U.S.  Senate  has  earlier 
approved  similar  legislation. 

Sixth.  The  Broadmoor  Hotel  is  locally 
owned  and  managed,  and  is  a  bedrock  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  community.  It  is 
the  city's  second  largest  private  sector 
employer,  and  the  Broadmoor  subsidizes 
hundreds  of  community  activities.  Be- 
cause the  Broadmoor  is  such  a  unique 
and  valuable  asset,  financial  analysts  be- 
lieve that  only  corporations  now  located 
outside  the  State  would  be  able  to  pur- 
chase the  Broadmoor.  So  the  likely  result 
of  a  forced  sale  of  the  Broadmoor,  as 
now  required  by  law,  would  be  nonresi- 
dent absentee  ownership.  One  indication 
of  the  opposition  to  absentee  ownership 
of  the  Broadmoor  is  an  editorial  accom- 
panying my  remarks  that  was  recently 
published  by  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  Telegraph,  the  city's  largest 
newspaper,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  President,  the  Armstrong-Hart 
bill  merits  quick  hearings  and  early 
enactment. 

There  bejig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Colorado  Springs  OazetU  Tele- 
graph, Sept.  23,  1980) 
Law  Tbxcatens  El  Pomae  and  Broadmoor 
Things  have  come  to  a  sad  pass  when 
special  legislation  becomes  necessary  to  per- 
mit owners  of  property  to  reuin  control  of 
that  property. 

The  reference,  as  readers  may  have  already 
realized,  is  to  a  bill  pending  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  Finance  Committee  which,  11  enacted 
Into  law,  wlU  allow  the  Colorado  Springs 
based  El  Pomar  Foundation  to  reUln  control 
of  the  Broadmoor  Hotel. 

Under  current  law,  the  federal  1969  Tax 
Reform  Act,  the  foundation,  which  has  do- 
nated many  millions  of  dollars  to  worthy 
causes  both  In  Colorado  Springs  and 
throughout  the  sUte,  must  reduce  lU  own- 
ership In  the  Broadmoor  to  50  percent  by 
May  26,  1989,  and  further  reduce  that  owner- 
ship to  35  percent  by  May  2ft,  2004,  warns 
Ruthann  Lehman,  deputy  press  secretary  for 
Senator  William  Armstrong. 

Possibly  under  the  Initial  dictated  reduc- 
tion and,  cerUlnly,  under  the  second,  the 
El  Pomar  F>oundatlon  would  lose  control  of 
the  Broadmoor  properties.  Including  the  dis- 
position of  Its  profits,  and  vastly  increase  the 
possibility  of  that  control  passing  out  of  the 
area  or  even  (such  things  have  happened) 
to  some  foreign  control. 

As  Ms.  Lehman  emphasized,  the  Broad- 
moor is  a  large  Installation  and  only  some 
large  hotel  operator  (or  other  en'.ity  with 
large  funds  at  Ite  disposal)  would  be  likely 
to  buy  It.  And  It  Is  for  this  reason.  Lehman 
went  on  to  add,  that  both  Armstrong  and 
Senator  Gary  Hart  are  pressing  the  measure 
In  Congress  to  make  sure  that  the  Broad- 
moor, long  both  a  landmark  and  a  tradition 
In  the  Pikes  Peak  region,  does  not  pass  from 
the  El  Pomar  Foundation's  local  control. 


ProflU  from  the  Broadmoor,  which  could 
go  out  of  the  SUte  If  El  Pomar  is  forced  to 
reduce  lu  holdings,  have  been  used  by  the 
foundation  to  make  donations,  totalling 
more  than  t58  million  since  1939  when  the 
foundation  was  esubllshed.  to  such  as  Pen- 
rose HosplUl  cancer  research,  Colorado  Col- 
lege, and  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

The  propoeed  bUl  being  pushed  by  Arm- 
strong and  Hart  calls  for  El  Pomar  to  reduce 
Its  holdings  In  the  Broadmoor  to  51  percent 
by  May  26.  2004.  with  no  further  divestiture 
by  the  foundation. 

Well,  that  would  leave  El  Pomar  In  con- 
trol, all  right,  but.  as  we  said  in  the  be- 
ginning. It's  a  shame  that  special  legislation 
Is  necessary  to  enable  property  owners  to  re- 
tain control  of  property  honestly  come  by. 

As  things  now  sUnd.  the  legislation  sought 
by  Armstrong  and  Hart  is  necessary,  of 
course,  but  how  much  better  it  would  be  If 
the  real  culprit,  the  troublemaklng  federal 
1969  Tax  Reform  Act,  Itself,  could  be 
repeal  ed.0 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

B.    leTS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HAmsLD,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mo-rm- 
han)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1675,  a  bill  to  help  eliminate  world 
hunger  and  malnutrition  and  promote 
global  security. 

senate  RESOLunoir  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warnkr,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  was 
withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 228.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  respecting  the  re- 
quirement for  certain  protective  terms 
and  conditions  as  a  part  of  the  transfer 
of  the  airborne  warning  and  control  sys- 
tem (AWACS)  from  the  United  States 
to  any  foreign  country. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  due  to  a 
misunderstanding.  Senater  MtnucowsKi 
of  Alaska  was  mistakenly  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  228.  a  reso- 
lution relating  to  transfer  of  AWACS  to 
any  foreign  country,  introduced  on  Oc- 
tober 7.  1981.  by  Senator  Ntrmi,  myself 
and  other  Senators.  Senator  Murkow- 
ski, who  is  necessarily  absent  from  the 
Senate  today,  has  requested  that  his 
name  be  removed  from  this  list  of  co- 
sponsors  and  I  ask  unamimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  to  do  so. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARIN03 

COMMITTCZ   ON   SMALL   BU81ME8S 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  hear- 
ing scheduled  by  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  on  "LTV's  acquisition  of 
the  Grumman  Corporation:  Conse- 
quences for  small  businesses  and  the  U.S. 
Defense  Base"  for  October  20.  1981.  at 
9:30  a.m..  in  room  424  of  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building,  has  been  post- 
poned. 

AUTHORTry  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMTrmE  ON  D«RCT  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES AND  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WTT- 
CLEAS   REGTTLATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
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^.wo^  and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Subcommittee  c«i  Nuclear  Regialation  of 
the  committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
Octobet  20.  to  hold  a  joint  hearjig  on 
S.  1606.,  a  bill  relating  to  nuclear  accident 
cleanuB  legislation,  including  the  Three 
Mile  Islbnd  accident. 

The    'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti(  n,  it  is  so  ordered. 
suBcoi  tamx.  on  energy  regulations  and 

WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanim  ous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tees on  Energy  Regulation  and  Water 
and  Pover  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
amd  Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  daring  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday.  October  19.  to  hold  over- 
sight h  jarings  on  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment a  ad  licensing  procedures. 

The  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticn,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMm  BE  ON  ENEROT  AND  NATORAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanim  ous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ene:  gy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorize! to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Sen  ate  on  Friday.  October  23.  to  hold 
a  heari  ig  dealing  with  the  Alaskan  Nat- 
ural Giis  Pipeline  Waiver. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectidn,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanin:  ous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ene  gy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorize! to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Sei  late  on  Thursday,  October  22.  to 
hold  a  learing  dealing  with  the  Alaskan 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Waiver. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiin,  it  is  so  ordered. 


sional  Budget  Office  many  choose  not  to 
participate  in  any  such  welfare  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  persons  affected  by 
our  decision  here  yesterday  are  the  very 
old— nearly  14,000  are  over  the  age  of 
95;  66,396  are  between  the  ages  of  90 
and  94;  66,552  are  between  85  and  89; 
284  534  are  between  80  and  84;  410,376 
are' between  75  and  79;  and  508,226  are 
70  to  74  years  of  age.  If  we  did  not  act 
responsibly,  the  psychological  effects  on 
these  elderly  Americans  as  a  result  of 
faiUng  to  repeal  the  language  recently 
enacted  into  law,  would  be  tragic. 

In  the  legislation  we  adopted  yester- 
day there  is  also  a  message  to  the  115 
mililon  Americans  who  contribute  to  the 
system  each  and  every  working  day  of 
their  lives  that  most  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress will  take  necessary  steps  to  mam- 
tain  the  solvency  of  tl.e  social  security 
program,  and  to  pay  benefits  as  promised 
and  as  they  become  due.» 


AI  IDmONAL  STATEMENTS 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  TO  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY MINIMUM  BENEFIT  BILL 
(Hja.  4331) 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
pf'ated^  voted  against  the  elimination 
of  the  kninimum  benefit  for  current  re- 
tirees. Bo,  naturally.  I  was  pleased  to 
leam  of  the  unanimous  action  taken 
last  week  by  the  Finance  Committee  to 
partial!  y  restore  the  minimum  benefit. 

I  was  equally  pleased  about  the  pro- 
visions! allowing  for  interfund  tax  re- 
allocation and  borrowing  authority,  ad- 
ditiona  I  flexibility  which  will  enable  the 
system  to  meet  its  benefit  obligations 
over  tl  e  next  10  years. 

I  bel  eve  that  the  Finance  Committee 
action,  which  we  sustained  yesterday, 
will  res  tore  peace  of  mind  to  the  millions 
of  elderly  Americans  who  are  benefici- 
aries jf  the  sociEd  security  system. 
Ninety  five  out  of  100  elderly  people  in 
this  country,  Mr.  President,  depend  on 
social  security.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  o;  the  3.1  million  elderly  citizens 
who  n>w  receive  the  minimum  benefit, 
over  oi  le-half  are  near  the  poverty  line, 
and  1.:  million  more  live  at  a  level  that 
Is  belo  <f  the  poverty  line.  Those  who  are 
below  ;he  poverty  line  generally  qualify 
for  SSI  benefits;  however,  according  to 
a  receit  report  issued  by  the  Congres- 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  INTER- 
EST RATES 

•  Mr  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  S.  1598  which  would 
estafllish  a  national  commission  on  in- 
terest rates.  I  commend  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  Senator  Sten- 
Nis.  for  his  leadership  in  combating 
high  interest  rates  and  I  am  delighted  to 
be  a  joint  sponsor  of  this  timely  and  im- 
portant legislation  introduced  by  him. 

Mr.  President,  high-interest  rates  -ep- 
resent  the  most  serious  problem  facing 
our  economy  and  the  American  people 
today.  Without  a  dramatic  reduction 
of  interest  rates,  there  will  be  no  eco- 
nomic recovery  for  this  Nation — this 
year,  next  year,  or  any  year  thereafter. 

During  the  Senate's  August  and  Co- 
lumbus Day  recesses  I  held  more  than  60 
town  meetings  in  my  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama. In  the  course  of  these  and  other 
open  forums,  I  talked  to  literally  thou- 
sands of  my  friends  and  constituents 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  widely 
varying  economic,  social,  and  political 
backgrounds.  The  No.  1  concern  and 
problem  on  the  minds  of  Alabamians  to- 
day is  that  of  excessively  high  interest 
rates — interest  rates  that  keep  them 
from  purchasing  a  home,  bar  them  from 
borrowing  enough  money  to  plant  or 
cultivate  their  crops,  block  them  from 
buying  an  automobile  or  other  consumer 
goods  and  interest  rates  that  are  causiag 
them  to  lose  their  jobs. 

I  have  no  question  that  the  same  is 
true  in  each  of  your  home  States. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  high  inter- 
est rates,  we  may  lose  an  entire  gen^a- 
tion  of  farmers.  I  have  talked  with  niany 
farmers  who  are  being  forced  oCf  their 
land  because  they  simply  cannot  afford 
to  borrow  enough  money  to  plant  their 
crops.  I  have  talked  to  numerous  young 
people  who  aspire  to  work  the  land  and 
own  their  own  farms  as  their  fathers, 
and  their  fathers'  fathers  did.  These 
young  people  are  being  blocked  from  ful- 
filling that  draam — and  from  providing 
food  for  our  Nation's  millions  of  persons 
because  Interest  rates  are  so  high. 


Because  of  high-interest  rates,  millions 
of  young  couples  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase their  own  homes.  The  resulting 
slump  in  the  housing  market  is  having 
a  devastating  effect,  not  only  on  that 
industry,  but  on  our  entire  economy. 
Because  home  mortgages  rates  are  so 
high,  very  few  persons  can  afford  to 
borrow  the  money  to  purchase  a  home. 
Thus,  very  few  homes  are  being  built 
and  millions  of  contractors,  bricklayers, 
plumbers,  electricians,  architects,  labor- 
ers, and  those  who  work  in  building 
supply  support  industries  are  being 
forced  out  of  work. 

Because  of  high  interest  rates,  busi- 
ness bankruptcies  are  at  record  highs, 
thus  causing  an  unacceptably  high  level 
of  unemployment  in  our  Nation. 

Further,  Mr.  President.  I  am  afraid 
that  there  will  be  no  economic  recov- 
ery—and the  economy  and  the  American 
people  wUl  continue  to  suffer— uiUess  in- 
terest rates  are  brought  down  to  reason- 
able levels. 

Mr.  President,  a  national  commission 
on  interest  rates  would  bring  responsible 
and  knowledgeable  officials  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  in  the  private  sector  to- 
gether to  conduct  an  in-depth  study  of 
economy  and  determine  the  steps  needed 
to  be  taken  to  reduce  interest  rates. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  interest  rate 
problem  is  so  grave  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  delay  taking  immediate  action 
to  bring  down  interest  rates. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  this  impor- 
tant legislation  its  immediate  and 
favorable  consideration  and  quickly 
adopt  S.  1598.* 
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SLOPPY  FINANCIAL  PRACTICES  ARE 
COSTING  FEDERAL  CONTRAC- 
TORS AND  THE  GOVERNMENT 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  voicing  complaints 
about  the  Goveriunent's  poor  bill  pay- 
ment performance.  I  have  introduced 
legislation.  S.  1131,  to  require  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  interest  to  Government 
contractors  whenever  it  pays  its  bills 
late.  Fifty  of  my  coUeagues  have  joined 
me  in  that  venture,  and  I  look  forward 
to  mark  up  of  this  legislation  before  the 
end  of  this  month. 

The  administration  continues  to  op- 
pose legislative  remedies,  arguing  that 
administrative  changes  will  address  the 
problem.  I  doubt  it.  and  a  recent  report 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  only 
serves  to  reinforce  my  doubts. 

In  1978,  the  GAO  studied  the  Govern- 
ment's biU  payment  performance  and 
concluded  that  it  was  "good  but  should 
be  better."  Several  administrative  rem- 
edies were  proposed. 

In  May  of  this  year,  during  hearings 
on  S.  1131, 1  asked  the  GAO  to  follow  up 
on  its  1978  report  to  see  what  progress 
the  Government  had  made  in  improving 
its  financial  management  practices.  That 
report  is  now  complete  and  was  submit- 
ted to  my  office  on  October  8.  It  is  a 
depressing  document.  The  GAO  finds 
that  adequate  corrective  actions  have  not 
been  taken,  that  Treasury's  monitoring 
of  bill  payment  practices  has  been  inef- 
fective, and  that  responsible  agency  of- 


fices do  little  monitoring  of  payment 
performance.  *     ,  ♦».. 

Late  payments  are  only  part  of  the 
problem.  Frequently,  bills  are  being  paid 
early— well  ahead  of  the  date  due  for 
payment — at  a  cost  to  the  Government 
in  foregone  Interest.  And,  in  one  of  the 
more  remarkable  events  to  come  to  my 
attention  in  recent  months,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  recently  sought  to 
blunt  complaints  concerning  an  over- 
due contract  claim  from  a  small  carpet 
service  in  Maryland  by  explaining  that 
the  Department  had  already  been  billed 
twice  on  some  of  the  outstanding 
claims — and  had  paid  twice,  even  three 
times  in  one  instance,  a  fact  the  Depart- 
ment discovered  on  reviewing  the  in- 
voices— some  of  which  had  gone  unpaid 
for  a  year.  Paid  twice?  Are  we  supposed 
to  be  comforted  by  such  news?  What  is 
going  on  at  the  Department  of  Ccan- 
merce? 

Given  that  there  was  no  fraudulent 
intent,  and  fraud  appears  highly  unlikely 
in  this  case,  it  is  understandable  how  a 
small  business  with  poor  bookkeeping 
might  bill  twice  on  the  same  account — 
especially  when  its  bills  are  not  getting 
paid  in  a  timely  fashion.  But  it  is  in- 
excusable for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, of  all  places,  to  pay  twice  even 
three  times  and  then  tell  Congress  every- 
thing's imder  control.  Who  is  in  charge 
here?  Something  has  got  to  be  done — 
and  done  quickly  if  this  is  any  example 
of  how  the  Government  manages  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

Assuming  that  bill  payment  perform- 
ance is  no  better  or  worse  than  it  was  in 
1978,  and  applying  an  interest  rate  of 
12  percent,  the  GAO  estimates — on  an- 
nual purchases  of  $100  billion — that  con- 
tractors are  losing  at  least  $150  million 
aimually  on  late  payments,  and  that 
losses  could  reach  $375  million.  At  the 
same  time,  the  GAO  estimates  that  early 
pajrments  may  be  costing  the  Govern- 
ment anywhere  from  $900  million  to  $3.8 
billion  each  year.  And  who  knows  how 
much  money  is  being  paid  out  because 
bills  are  being  paid  more  than  once, 
while  the  Government  is  squandering 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  by  mak- 
ing payments  too  early  or  too  often — 
this  at  a  time  when  Congress  is  striving 
to  find  ways  to  balance  the  budget. 

The  Government  Affairs  Committee 
will  soon  mark  up  S.  1131,  but  legisIatioi< 
can  only  address  the  symptoms  of  bad 
financial  mana<gement.  I  would  be  quite 
happy  if  this  legislation  were  written 
into  law  and  never  resulted  in  one  dime 
of  interest  being  paid  to  a  single  con- 
tractor— If  the  reason  behind  that  event 
were  the  fact  that  contractors  were  fi- 
nally being  paid  on  time.  That,  however, 
depends  on  the  executive  branch.  Con- 
gress cannot  legislate  good  management, 
however  hard  we  may  try.  We  can,  how- 
ever, protect  contractors  from  being  the 
fall  guys  for  the  Government's  shoddy 
administrative  work — and  hope  the  pain 
of  having  to  pay  for  their  mistakes  slaps 
the  Government's  financial  managers 
Into  line. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  length 
of  the  GAO  report,  I  will  not  ask  that 


it  be  printed  In  the  Record.  Copies  may 
be  obtained,  however,  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Federal  Expenditures.  Re- 
search, and  Rules  by  writing  to  me  at 
44  Capitol  Hill  Apartments.  128  C  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20510,  or  by  call- 
ing the  subcommittee's  office  at  (202) 
224-0211.* 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  3  months,  I  have  made  daily  com- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
an  attempt  to  point  out  the  dangers  of 
continued  high  interest  rates.  I  have  ar- 
gued for  the  need  for  quick  actions  to 
avert  a  serious  break  In  our  economy. 
All  of  the  gains  which  could  come  from 
spending  cuts  and  tax  cuts  will  be  lost 
if  interest  rates  are  not  reduced. 

The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  The 
question  is  not  whether  we  will  have  a 
recession  if  high-interest  rates  continue, 
the  question  is  only  how  deep  will  it  be 
and  how  soon  will  it  come?  Small  busi- 
ness bankruptcy  rates  have  already  dou- 
bled this  year  because  inventories  can- 
not be  financed  at  high  interest  rates. 
How  many  more  will  have  to  go  broke 
before  action  is  taken? 

Wheat  farmers  who  have  to  borrow 
to  buy  land  and  equipment  saw  the  cost 
of  interest  Increase  In  2  years  by  over 
$1.20  for  every  bushel  of  wheat  sold, 
while  the  price  of  wheat  was  already 
about  $2  below  the  cost  of  production. 
Ranchers  selling  calves  are  now  having 
to  pay  as  much  as  one-half  the  sale  price 
in  interest.  It  has  been  reported  that 
one-third  of  Farmers  HcHne  Administra- 
tion loans  are  in  arrears.  How  many 
farms  and  ranches  will  have  to  be  liqui- 
dated before  Washington  admits  that 
there  is  a  problem? 

Over  300  thrift  institutions  across  the 
country  are  officially  designated  as  in 
danger  of  insolvency  within  1  year. 
Several  life  insurance  companies  are  ex- 
periencing large  withdrawals  from  their 
reserves.  Will  we  wait  until  some  institu- 
tions actually  fail  before  devising  a  pro- 
gram to  combat  the  problem? 

Primarily  because  of  increases  in  in- 
terest rates,  the  cost  of  owning  a  home 
has  increased  419  percent  since  1967. 
With  the  average  new  house  requiring  a 
monthly  payment  of  over  $1,000,  only  3 
percent  of  the  people  in  my  State  can 
qualify  to  buy  a  home.  In  one  typical 
Oklahoma  community,  there  were  over 
700  new  housing  starts  2  years  ago.  and 
only  60  so  far  this  year.  What  will  it  take 
to  wake  us  up?  The  President's  key  ad- 
visers continue  to  fail  to  alert  him  to  the 
dangers. 

Time  is  short.  There  are  actions  which 
Congress  and  the  President  can  and 
should  take. 

First,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should 
stop  overshooting  its  own  targets  on  the 
money  supply  and  move  to  bring  interest 
rates  down  to  a  more  reasonable  level. 

Second,  over  $50  billion  of  credit  was 
used  this  year  for  a  few  large  companies 
to  acquire  others,  bringing  about  no  im- 
provement in  productivity.  This  abuse  of 
credit  should  be  halted  so  that  those 


funds  could  be  made  available  for  pro- 
ductive investment  in  new  plants  and 
equipment,  in  farms,  in  small  businesses, 
and  in  new  homes  for  young  families. 

Third,  the  Federal  deficit  must  be  re- 
duced further,  to  keep  the  Government 
from  having  to  borrow  so  much  money, 
bidding  up  interest  rates  in  the  process. 

Our  Government  should  act,  but  will 
it  act  before  it  is  too  late?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion on  the  minds  of  citizens  across  the 
country,  and  it  is  one  that  every  Member 
of  this  august  body  should  seriously 
contemplate.* 


MINUTEMAN  EXTENDED 
SURVIVABLE  POWER 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, October  2,  1981,  President  Reagan 
announced  his  decision  to  pursue  a  five- 
point  nuclear  strategy  program.  Al- 
though the  Department  of  Defense  has 
yet  to  present  the  technical  details  for 
implementing  this  plan,  key  ingredients 
include  deployment  of  MX  missiles  in 
"superhardened"  silos,  consideration  of 
deep  underground  ICBM  basing  and /or 
BMD  of  ICBM's,  and  the  upgrading  of 
our  Nation's  command,  control,  and 
communications. 

Until  1986  and  beyond,  the  existing 
Minuteman  force  will  continue  to  be  the 
primary  land-basing  strategic  deterrent. 

Neither  Minuteman  missiles,  MX  in 
Titan  and /or  Minuteman  silos,  MX  in 
deep  underground  silos,  nor  ICBM's  de- 
fended by  BMD  can  be  controlled  or 
operate  in  a  postattack  nuclear  environ- 
ment without  long  endurance  emergency 
power  systems.  Nor  can  land  mobile  or 
fixed  control  centers  operate  without 
power. 

The  Reagan  program  stresses  surviv- 
ability and  endurance,  and  of  necessity, 
relies  on  the  ultimate  need  to  communi- 
cate with  our  strategic  forces,  even  after 
a  nuclear  attack,  for  "extended  periods 
afterwards." 

We  have  before  us  a  program  entitled, 
"Minuteman  Extended  Survivable 
Power,"  which  for  a  nominal  and  effec- 
tive cost — $107.7  million  distributed  over 
fiscal  year  1981 :  $24.7  million;  fiscal  year 
1982:  $45  million;  fiscal  year  1983:  $34 
million,  and  fiscal  year  1984 :  $4  million- 
could  go  into  production  in  Henderson, 
Nev.,  immediatelv.  These  long  endurance 
high  power  lithium  thionyl  chloride  bat- 
teries are  fully  developed  and  qualified 
and  necessary  to  increase  the  survivabil- 
ity and  endurance  of  ICBM  silos,  be  they 
existing  Minuteman  silos,  or  MX  missiles 
deployed  in  Titan/Minuteman  silos.  In 
production,  this  emergency  power  source 
is  equally  applicable  to  deep  underground 
MX  basing.  BMD  defense  of  ICBM's  and 
ground  commimications  centers,  and 
would  increase  the  operational  capability 
of  any  of  these  systems  by  a  factor  of  20 
times. 

This  program  was  zeroed  bv  the  DOD 
as  part  of  the  recommended  $2  billion 
reduction  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  In  view  of  the  President's  plan  to 
deploy  initial  MX  missiles  in  silos,  and 
the  need  to  restructure  the  overall  DOD 
budget  in  the  weeks  ahead,  this  program 
should  be  reinstated  immediately  by  the 
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Congress,  Initially  In  the  fiscal  year  1982 
authorization  conference,  which  is  in 
procest,  and  then  In  the  appropriations 
deliberations  which  will  be  considered 
shortlj*     ^^^^^^^^ 

ORDEil   FOR   STAR   PRINT   OF   RE- 
,         PORT  ON  S.  391 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniinous  consent  that  the  report  to 
accompany  S.  391  be  star-printed. 

The  I  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.jBAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  have  until  6  p.m.  today, 
Octobgr  16,  to  file  the  star  print  report 
toaccotnpanyS.  391. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectipn,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  pAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  matters  I  am  about  to  address  now 
have  qeen  cleared  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 


FEDEEAL  FIRE  PREVENTION  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  APPROPRIATION 
AUl]HORIZATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Cl^ir  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage fflom  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  9#9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore tl^e  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Jlejoied,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  999  f  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
prlatloia  for  the  Federal  Plre  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes", 
1  with  the  following  amendments: 

out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
fcrt: 

LE  I— EARTHQUAKE  HAZARDS 
REDUCTION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  iOl.  (a)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Earth- 
quake ulazarda  Reduction  Act  of  1977  is 
amendad  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Director  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  M.OOO.OOO  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  sections  5  and  6  of  this 
Act.".   ] 

(b)  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striding  out  "and"  after  "1980;".  and  by 
insertlqg  ":  and  $35,425,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982"  before  the 
period  kt  the  end  thereof. 

(c)  Section  7(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  strlflng  out  "and"  after  "1980:",  and  by 
Insertlijg  ";  and  $27,150,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982"  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof. 

(d)  Section  7(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  ";  and  $425,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  ISeptember  30.  1983"  before  the  period 
at  the  ^nd  thereof. 

ctlon    7    of    such    Act    Is    further 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

new  subsection: 

'TDS  roH  Cebtain  Reqitous)  Aojust- 
MEirrs.»-Por  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982.  there  are  authorized  to  be  t^- 
proprlated  such  further  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary Tor  adjusitments  required  by  law  In 
salaried  pay,  retirement,  and  employee  bene- 
fits Incurred  in  the  conduct  of  activities  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  by  the  preceding 
provlsUns  of  this  section.". 

TITf^    n— FIRE   PREVENTION   AND 
CONTROL 


Sec, 
▼entioi, 


101.  Section  17  of  the  Federal  Fire  Pre- 
and  Control  Act  of  1974  Is  amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided vrtth  respect  to  the  payment  of  claims 
under  section  U  of  this  Act,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated — 

"(1)  $31,116,000.  which  amount  shall  In- 
clude— 

"(A)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  support  of  research  and  development  at 
the  Fire  Research  Center  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  under  section  18  of  this 
Act,  which  sums  shall  be  In  addition  to  those 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Authori- 
zation Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1981  and  1982,  and 

"(B)  $854,000  for  executive  direction  by  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  of 
program  activities  for  which  appropriations 
are  authorised  by  this  subsection;  and 

"(3)  such  further  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  adjustments  required  by  law  In  sal- 
aries, pay,  retirement,  and  employe«  benefits 
Incurred  In  the  conduct  of  activities  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection.". 

TTTLE    m MULTTHAZAXD    KESEABCH,    PLANKING, 

AND   MmCATION 

SBC.  301.  (a)  Pursuant  to  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977.  the  Federal 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974,  and 
title  III  of  Public  Law  96-472  (which  recog- 
nized that  "natural  and  manmade  hazards 
may  not  be  Independent  of  one  another  in 
any  given  disaster") ,  and  further  recognizing 
that  emergency  personnel  are  often  called 
upon  to  meet  emergencies  outside  of  their 
primary  field  of  service,  section  301  of  Public 
Law  9&-472  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  If  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
".  and  It  Is  also  recognized  that  emergency 
personnel  are  often  called  upon  to  meet 
emergencies  outside  of  their  primary  field  of 
service";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5) .  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  conduct  emergency  first  response  pro- 
grams so  as  to  better  train  and  prepare  emer- 
gency personnel  to  meet  emergencies  outside 
of  their  primary  field  of  service;  and 

"(8)  conduct  a  program  of  planning,  pre- 
paredness, and  mitigation  related  to  the  mul- 
tiple direct  and  indirect  hazards  resulting 
from  the  occurrence  of  large  earthquakes.". 

(b)  Section  302  of  Public  Law  96-472  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  302."; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1983,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Director — 

"(1)  not  less  than  $4,939,000  to  carry  out 
section  301,  which  amount  shall  Include — 

"(A)  not  less  than  $700,000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6) 
of  such  section, 

"(B)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  but 
in  any  case  not  less  than  $939,000,  for  use  by 
the  United  States  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Administration  In  carrying  out  para- 
graph (7)  of  such  section,  and 

"(C)  not  leas  than  $3,300,000  to  carry  out 
paragraph  (8)  of  such  section  with  respect 
to  those  large  California  earthquakes  which 
were  Identified  by  the  National  Security 
Council's  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Assessment 
of  Consequences  and  Preparations  for  a 
Major  California  Earthquake;  and 

"(2)  such  further  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  adjustments  required  by  law  In  sal- 


aries, pay.  retirement,  and  employee  benefits 
Incurred  in  the  conduct  of  activities  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection.". 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  title  I,  title  II,  or  title  m  may  be 
transferred  among  the  program  categories 
listed  In  that  title,  except  that  neither  the 
total  funds  transferred  from  any  such  pro- 
gram category  nor  the  total  funds  transferred 
to  any  such  program  category  may  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  amount  authorized  for 
that  program  category  (or  of  the  amount 
available  for  that  program  category  after  the 
application  of  section  402)  unless — 

( 1 )  thirty  calendar  days  have  passed  after 
th3  Director  or  ills  designee  has  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  a  written  report  containing  a  full 
and  complete  explanation  of  the  transfer  in- 
volved and  the  reason  for  It,  or 

(2)  before  the  expiration  of  such  thirty 
days  both  chairmen  have  written  to  the  Di- 
rector stating  that  they  have  no  objection  to 
the  proposed  transfer. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  program  ac- 
tivity or  activities  for  which  funds  are  au- 
thorized by  each  of  the  following  provisions  of 
law  as  amended  by  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  one  "program  category":  Sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),and  (e)  of  section 
7  of  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act 
of  1977,  paragraphs  (1)(A).  (1)(B).  and  (2) 
of  section  17(d)  of  the  Federal  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1974,  and  paragraphs 
(1)(A),  (1)(B),  (1)(C),  and  (2)  of  section 
302(b)  of  Public  Law  96-472. 

Sec.  402.  If  the  total  amount  of  the  appro- 
priations made  by  any  appropriation  Act  for 
program  activities  within  title  I,  or  within 
title  II,  or  within  title  ni,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982.  Is  less  thetn  the 
total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  those  activities  by  this  Act,  the  amount 
available  from  such  appropriations  for  any 
particular  activity  shall  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  that  activity  by  this  Act  as  the  total 
amount  of  the  appropriations  made  by  such 
appropriation  Act  for  such  program  activities 
bears  to  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  all  such  prosram  activities 
by  this  Act  (with  each  celling  and  fioor  set 
forth  within  each  title  of  this  Act  being  re- 
duced In  the  same  ratio  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  amounts  so  avaUable ) .  except 
to  the  extent  specifically  otherwise  provided 
In  the  text  of  the  Act  making  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  program  activities  Involved. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction 
Act  of  1977  and  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  to  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  to 
carry  out  the  earthquake  hazards  reduction 
programs  and  the  fire  prevention  and  control 
program,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

VP   amendment    no.    4BS 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack  wood) 
and  others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakeb). 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Packwooo,  Mr.  Hollinos, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Leamt.  and  Mr. 
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Randolph,  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  489. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Strike  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 
TITLE  I— EARTHQUAKE  HAZARDS  REDUC- 
TION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Director  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1982.  $2,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  aectlona  6  and  6  of 
this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1980;".  and  by 
Inserting  ";  and  $36,426,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(c)  Section  7(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1980;",  and  by 
Inserting  ";  and  $27,150,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(d)  Section  7(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  ";  and  $425,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

-(e)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Funds  roa  Certain  Requiked  Aojcst- 
MXNTS. — For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  further  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  adjustments  required  by  law  In 
salaries,  pay,  retirement,  and  employee  bene- 
fits Incurred  In  the  conduct  of  activities  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  by  the  preceding 
proivlslons  of  this  section". 

TITLE  n— FIRE  PREVENTION  AND 
CONTROL 

Sec.  301.  Section  17  of  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  the  payment  of  claims 
under  section  11  of  this  Act,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated — 

"(1)  $31,115,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982.  and  $35,338,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983,  which 
amount  shall  include — 

"(A)  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1983  and  September  30.  1983, 
not  less  than  $4,009,000  for  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  activities  under  section 
18  of  this  Act  at  the  Fire  Research  Center 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards:   and 

"(B)  $654,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  9784,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1983,  for  ex- 
ecutive direction  by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  of  program  activities 
for  which  appropriations  are  authorized  by 
this  subsection;  and 

"(2)  such  further  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982  and  September  30,  1983,  for 
adjustments  required  by  law  In  salaries,  pay, 
retirement,  and  employee  benefits  Incurred 
In  the  conduct  of  activities  for  which  funds 
are  authorized  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

The  funds  authorized  under  section  18  shall 
be  In  addition  to  funds  authorized  In  any 
other  law  for  research  and  development  at 
the  Fire  Research  Center  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.". 
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Sec.  303.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  of  the 
United  States  Fire  Administration  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  convey  by  quit- 
claim deed,  without  consideration,  to  Oal- 
laudet  College,  a  body  corporate  created  by 
Act  of  Congress  approved  February  16,  1857, 
as  amended,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  In  and  to  the  following 
described  tract  of  land,  together  with  all 
buildings  and  other  Improvements  thereon, 
situated  In  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Lots  numt>ered  75  to  79  inclusive  In  Square 
numbered  2745-F  In  the  subdivision  made  by 
the  Rock  Creek  Park  Estates,  Inc.,  as  per  plat 
recorded  In  the  Office  of  the  Surveyor  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  Uber  116  at  folio  193. 
Lots  numbered  66  and  67  In  said  Square 
numbered  3746-F  In  the  subdivision  made 
by  Alpheus  H.  Ryan,  as  per  plat  recorded  in 
said  Surveyor's  Office  In  Liber  104  at  foUo  3. 
Also  parts  of  a  tract  of  land  called  "Clouin 
Course".  All  of  above  described  property 
being  described  in  one  parcel  as  follows :  Be- 
ginning for  the  same  at  a  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  Southerly  line  of  Kalmla  Road, 
with  the  West  line  of  Lot  80  in  Square 
2745-F  In  the  combination  of  lots  made  by 
Marjorle  Webster  Junior  College.  Incorpo- 
rated, as  per  plat  recorded  in  said  Surveyor's 
Office  In  Uber  146  at  folio  188,  and  running 
thence  along  said  West  line  of  said  Lot  80, 
South  0  degrees  05  minutes  West  235.11  feet 
to  the  Southerly  or  rear  line  thereof,  and 
thence  along  the  Southerly  line  of  said  Lot 
80.  South  69  degrees  18  minutes  10  seconds 
East  437.19  feet  more  or  less  to  the  West  line 
of  a  16  foot  wide  public  alley;  thence  run- 
ning South  0  degree  05  minutes  West  along 
said  West  Une  of  said  alley  20.16  feet;  thence 
South  59  degrees  53  minutes  13  seconds  West 
610.64  feet  to  the  Northeasterly  line  of  17th 
Street,  thence  along  said  line  of  said  street, 
defiectlng  to  the  right  with  the  arc  of  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  869.11  feet,  9007  feet  to  a 
point  of  tangent,  and  running  thence  North 
30  degrees  11  minutes  40  seconds  West  and 
stUl  along  the  said  Northeasterly  line  of  17th 
Street,  538.81  feet  to  a  point  of  curve;  thence 
deflecting  to  the  right  with  the  arc  of  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  41.51  feet  Northeasterly  66.35 
feet  to  a  point  of  tangency  in  the  South  line 
of  Kalmla  Road  (60  feet  wide)  thence  with 
the  South  line  of  said  Kalmla  Road,  North 
61  degrees  24  minutes  East  187.84  feet; 
thence  South  28  degrees  36  minutes  East  15 
feet  to  the  most  Southerly  line  of  Kalmla 
Road.  (90  feet  wide);  thence  with  the  most 
Southerly  line  of  said  Road,  and  defiectlng 
to  the  right  with  the  arc  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  385  feet.  Easterly  260  feet  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

(2)  At  the  date  hereof,  the  above  deerlbed 
part  of  CJouin  Course  formerly  taxed  as  Par- 
cel 77/63  Is  designated  on  the  records  of  the 
Assessor  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
assessment  and  taxation  purposes  as  Lot  815 
in  Square  2746-F. 

(3)  Lot  numbered  80  In  Square  numbered 
2745-P  in  the  combination  of  lots  made  by 
Marjorle  Webster  Junior  College,  Incorpo- 
rated, Is  as  per  plat  recorded  In  said  Sur- 
veyor's Office  in  Liber  146  at  folio  188. 

(b)  Section  25  of  the  Federal  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1974  is  repealed. 
TITLE      ni— MULT7HAZARD      RESEARCH, 
PLANNINO.  AND  MITZOATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Pursuant  to  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  o*  1977,  the  Federal 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974,  and 
Utle  III  of  Public  Law  96-473  (which  rec- 
ognized that  "natural  and  manmade  hazards 
may  not  be  Independent  of  one  another  In 
any  given  disaster"),  and  further  recogniz- 
ing that  emergency  personnel  are  often 
called  upon  to  meet  emergencies  outside  of 
their  primary  field  of  service,  section  301  of 
Public  Law  96-472  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  berfore  the  i>erlod  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  ". 
and   it   is   also   recognized   that  emergency 


personnel  are  often  called  upon  to  meet 
emergencies  outside  of  their  primary  field 
of  service";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  a<fter  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6),  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon, and  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  conduct  emergency  first  response 
progranu  so  as  to  better  train  and  prepare 
emergency  personnel  to  meet  emergencies 
outside  of  their  primary  field  of  service;  and 

"(8)  conduct  a  program  of  planning,  pre- 
paredness, and  mitigation  related  to  the 
multiple  direct  and  Indirect  hazards  result- 
ing from  the  occurrence  of  large  earth- 
quakes.". 

(b)  Section  302  of  Public  Law  96-472  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "S«c.  802.": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Director — 

"(I)  $4,939,000  to  carry  out  section  301. 
which  amount  shall  Include — 

"(A)  not  less  than  $700,000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (0) 
of  such  section; 

"(B)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  but 
In  any  case  not  less  than  $939,000,  for  use  by 
the  United  States  Fire  Administration  in 
carrying  out  paragraph  (7)  of  such  section: 
and 

"(C)  not  less  than  $3,300,000  to  carry  out 
paragraph  (8)  of  such  section  with  respect  to 
those  large  California  earthquakes  which 
were  identified  by  the  National  Security 
CouncU's  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Assessment 
of  Consequences  and  Preparations  for  a  Ma- 
jor California  Earthquake;  and 

"(2)  such  further  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  adjustments  required  by  law  in 
salaries,  pay  retirement,  and  employee  bene- 
fits incurred  in  the  conduct  of  activities  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection.". 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  title  I.  tiUe  n.  or  title  m  may  b« 
transferred  among  the  program  categories 
listed  In  that  title,  except  that  neither  the 
total  funds  transferred  from  any  such  pro- 
gram category  nor  the  total  funds  trans- 
ferred to  any  such  program  category  may 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  program  category  unless — 

( 1 )  thirty  calendar  days  have  passed  after 
the  Director  or  his  designee  has  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  tha 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  a  written  re[>ort  containing  a  full 
and  complete  explanation  of  the  transfer  in- 
volved and  the  reason  for  it,  or 

(2)  before  the  expiration  of  such  thirty 
days  both  chairmen  have  written  to  the  Di- 
rector stating  that  they  have  no  objection  to 
the  proposed  transfer. 

For  purposes  of  ttiis  section,  the  program 
activity  or  activities  for  which  funds  are  au- 
thorized by  each  of  the  following  provisions 
of  law  as  amended  by  this  Act  shall  each  b« 
deemed  to  constitute  a  "program  category": 
Subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of 
section  7  of  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1977;  paragraphs  (1)  (A),  (1)(B), 
and  (2)  of  section  17(d)  of  the  Federal  Plre 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974;  and 
paragraphs  (1)(A),  (1)(B),  (l)(C).and  (2) 
of  section  302(b)  of  Public  Law  96-472;  and 
section  302(c)  of  such  Public  Law. 
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Mr.  gAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  thd  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  with  the  amendment 
of  the  Stnate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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iS  PROGRAMS  EXTENSION 
•ROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1981 

^R.  Mr.  President,  I  dsk  the 

lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
House  of  Rcpresentativas  on 

.:ESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
te  the  amendments  of  the  House 
intatives  to  the  amendments  of 


drange — to   recover   the   cost   of 

health   care    provided   by    the 

Veteran;'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purpose  I. 

(The  amendments  of  the  House  are 
printed  in  the  Record  of  October  2,  1981, 
beginnii^  at  page  H6804.) 
•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  is  before  the  Senate  now  as  a 
privileged  matter  in  lieu  of  the  formal 
conferei^ce  report. 

StTMMART 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R  3499,  the  proposed  Veterans' 
Health  Care.  Training  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Loan  Act  of  1981.  I  urge  immediate 
passage  of  this  bill  which  is  needed  to 
insure  the  continued  authorization  of  a 
number  of  important  programs. 

This  neasure  embodies  a  compromise 

agreement  between  the  House  and  Sen- 

Conimittees  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  It  is, 

a  fair  and  reasonable  compro- 

Tiorked  out  after  long  and  exten- 

negotiations    and    discussions.    It 

jirovide  for  a  number  of  health 

extensions  including  an  extension 

Ijeriod  for  Vietnam-era  veterans 

request  readjustment  counseling.  It 

p  rovide  eligibility  for  medical  care 

vet^ans  exposed  to  agent  orange  or 


ate 
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mise — ■ 
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to 
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It  wo  lid  also  provide  for  an  extension 
of  certa  in  contract  health  care  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  other  territories 
and  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
It  woull  help  to  facilitate  medical  care 
for  sun  Ivors  and  dependents  of  certain 
veteran;,  and  strengthen  the  ability  of 
the  VA  to  recover  non-service-connected 
health  costs.  It  would  extend  the  de- 
limiting period  for  certain  Vietnam-era 
veteran^,  as  well  as  the  authority  under 
which  ihey  may  receive  noncompetitive 
appointments  to  the  Federal  civil  service, 
establish  a  small  business  loan 
for  disabled  and  Vietnam-era 
It  would  also  provide  for  the 
of  the  scope  of  the  agent 
epidemiological  study  sponsored 


ifresident,  all  the  compromise  pro- 
of H.R.  3499  are  explained  fully 


In  the  joint  explanatory  statement  which 
follows  my  remarks.  However.  I  do  w»sh 
to  highlight  several  of  the  major  provi- 
sions. 

MKOICAI.   CASS  FOB   VIXTNAM    VETEXANS   EXPOSED 
TO    AGENT    ORANGE    OR    RADIATION 

Mr.  President,  both  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment  would  provide 
certain  veterans  with  new  eligibility  for 
VA  hospital  and  nursing  home  case,  pre- 
hospital and  posthospital  outpatient 
treatment,  and  outpat.ent  treatment  to 
obviate  the  need  for  hospital  care. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  provide 
health-care  eligibility  for  those  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  whose  disability  some  cred- 
ible medical  evidence  has  shown  to  be 
caused  by  exposure,  while  in  Vietnam, 
to  dioxin  or  other  toxic  substances  found 
in  an  herbicide,  defoliant,  or  malaria 
preventive  medication.  Eligibility  would 
also  be  granted  for  those  veterans  ex- 
posed to  radiation  from  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons test.  The  Senate  amendment  would 
grant  these  veterans  a  priority  for  out- 
patient care  ahead  of  care  for  non- 
service-cormected  veterans.  This  new 
eligibility  would  terminate  1  year  after 
the  submission  of  the  VA's  first  report 
on  the  epidemiological  study  of  the  ef- 
fects of  agent  orange,  mandated  under 
Public  Law  96-151. 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  agree- 
ment contains  a  provision  to  insure  that 
the  proposed  changes  not  be  construed 
to  suggest  that  the  disabilities  involved 
are  service  connected,  or  affect  service- 
connection  determinations  of  eligibility 
for  health  care.  Under  the  provision  in 
the  compromise  agreement,  eligibility  for 
basic  VA  health-care  services  is  granted 
for  a  veteran's  disability  If  it  is  found 
that  the  veteran,  during  active  duty, 
may  have  been  exposed  to  dioxin  or  was 
exposed  in  Vietnam  to  any  toxic  sub- 
stance in  an  herbicide  or  defoliant  used 
in  connection  with  military  purposes 
there,  or  to  radiation  from  the  detona- 
tion of  a  nuclear  device.  Only  those  vet- 
erans with  disabilities  that  result  from 
specified  exposure,  according  to  guide- 
lines issued  by  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor, will  be  eligible  for  the  new  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  difficul- 
ty in  determining  actual  usage  patterns 
of  agent  orange  and  other  dioxin-con- 
taminated  defoliants  and  herbicides  in 
Vietnam,  the  committees  intend  that  the 
Administrator  concede  that  such  ex- 
posure did  occur  if  the  military  records 
of  the  veteran  claiming  exposure  indi- 
cate that  the  veteran  served  in  Vietnam. 
This  provision  will  only  add  to  a  vet- 
eran's existing  eligibilities,  and  not 
create  an  exclusive  avenue  for  eligibility. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  very  strong 
belief  that  this  provision  should  termi- 
nate 1  year  following  the  submission  of 
the  first  report  on  the  VA's  epidemiologi- 
cal study  on  the  effects  of  agent  orange. 
The  first  report  on  that  study  is  due  2 
years  after  the  protocol  for  the  study  is 
approved  and  a  proposed  protocol  design 
is  currently  in  the  peer  review  process. 
The  compromise  contains  this  provision. 

EXTENSION   OF   PERIOD   FOR   VIETNAM-ERA   VETER- 
ANS  TO   REQUEST   READJUSTMENT   COUNSELING 

Mr.  President,  both  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision which  would  extend  by  3  years  the 


period  of  time  during  which  eligible 
Vietnam-era  veterans  may  request  read- 
justment counseling.  The  "Vet  Centers" 
providing  this  counseling  are  designed  to 
attract  veterans  who  have  not  readjust- 
ed successfully  to  civilian  ufe  or  those 
who  have  experienced  delayed  stress 
problems  which  may  have  resulted  from 
service.  My  major  concern  about  the  ex- 
tension of  this  program  was  that  it  be 
appropriately  targeted  to  meet  the  very 
real  needs  of  such  veterans  and  not  be 
merely  open-ended  rap  sessions  without 
the  setting  of  specific  goals  of  reestab- 
lishing self-esteem,  responsibility,  and 
participation  In  community  life. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  provisions 
that  I  consider  of  utmost  importance  in 
the  Senate  amendment,  which  Is  con- 
tained in  the  compromise,  requires  that 
the  Administrator  during  the  final  year 
of  this  extended  eligibility  which  will  end 
September  30,  1984,  take  steps  to  insure 
the  orderly  transition  of  the  readjust- 
ment counseling  program  from  one  pro- 
viding counseling  primarily  in  storefront 
centers  to  one  providing  counseling  pri- 
marily within  the  VA  medical  facilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the  delayed  stress 
therapy  which  appears  to  be  very  helpful 
to  the  special  needs  of  these  veterans 
who  lived  through  very  trying  experi- 
ences in  Vietnam  and  upon  their  return 
were  often  greeted  with  hostility  Instead 
of  appreciation  for  their  efforts.  It  is 
time  to  carefully  focus  the  remaining 
years  of  this  special  program,  strengthen 
it  with  the  increased  professional  knowl- 
edge about  delayed  stress,  perhaps  even 
with  a  model  "Vet  Center"  which  could 
offer  training  and  other  specific  tech- 
niques to  the  emerging  new  centers,  and 
finally  to  provide  for  the  logical  transi- 
tion. In  1984.  into  regular  VA  facilities 
which  will  then  be  responsible  for  the 
continuation  of  this  counseling  program. 

MINIMUM    NUMBER   OF    HOSPITAI.   AND    NURSING 
HOME   BEDS   IN   VA    MEDICAL   rACILrTIES 

Mr.  President,  the  House  bill,  but  not 
the  Senate  amendment,  required  the 
Administrator  to  establish  the  numbers 
of  hospital  and  nursing  home  beds  in 
VA  medical  facilities  at  not  more  than 
125,000  and  not  less  than  100,000.  This 
requirement  will  maintain  a  contingency 
capacity  to  assist  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency and  to  allow  the  VA  to  operate 
and  maintain  not  less  than  82.500  hos- 
pital beds  and  not  less  than  9,000  nurs- 
ing home  beds. 

The  House  bill  changed  a  required 
periodic  review  by  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  of  VA  health-care  admissions 
poUcies  and  practices  to  an  annual  re- 
view. Based  on  the  review,  the  Admin- 
istrator must  submit  an  annual  report 
to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  re- 
garding the  number  of  operating  beds. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains 
this  provision  with  technical  amend- 
ments. The  Administrator  will  be  re- 
quired to  operate  and  maintain  a 
combined  total  of  90,000  undesignated 
beds,  and  to  maintain  the  availability 
of  such  additional  beds  and  facilities 
as  are  necessary  to  fulfill  the  Admin- 
istrator's contingency  responsibility  re- 
garding assistance  to  the  Defense 
Department. 
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VOCATIONAI.  TRAININC  AND  01  BILL  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTAirCS  PROGRAMS  EXTENSION  OT  DELIM- 
ITING PERIOD  FOR  CERTAIN  VIETNAM-ERA 
VETERANS 

Mr.  President,  both  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  H.R.  3423,  as  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  2,  provided  for  an  ex- 
tension of  up  to  2  years  of  the  GI  bill 
delimiting  period  for  certain  Vietnam- 
era  veterans. 

The  Senate  amendment,  effective 
October  1,  1981.  permitted  a  Vietnam 
veteran,  who  has  unused  entitl«nent  to 
chapter  34  educational  benefits,  to  use 
such  entitlement  until  September  30, 
1983.  to  pursue  programs  of  apprentice- 
ship or  other  on-job  training.  If  the 
veteran  does  not  have  a  high  school  di- 
ploma, he  may  use  such  entitlement  to 
pursue  a  program  of  secondary  educa- 
tion or  vocational  training. 

The  House  bill,  effective  January  1. 
1982,  permitted  a  Vietnam-era  veteran 
to  use  remaining  educational  entitle- 
ment until  December  31,  1983,  to  pursue 
a  program  of  on-job  training  or  a  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education,  if  such 
veteran  was  determined  to  be  in  need  of 
the  program. 

The  compromise  agreement  provides, 
effective  Jsmuary  1,  1982.  that  the  de- 
limiting period  of  an  eligible  Vietnam- 
era  veteran,  whose  OI  bill  delimiting 
period  would  otherwise  have  expired,  be 
extended  through  December  31,  1983. 
The  committee  believes  that  continuing 
secondary  education  and  vocational 
training  opportunities  will  benefit  veter- 
ans whose  lives  were  interrupted  by  their 
military  service,  and  who  may  still  need 
assistance  in  joining  the  mainstream  of 
the  work  force. 

VETERANS   READJUSTMENT  APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  President,  both  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  H.R.  3423,  as  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  2.  extended  the  authority 
for  veterans  readjustment  appointments 
under  which  eligible  disabled  and  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  may  receive  noncom- 
petitive appointments  in  the  Federal 
civil  service. 

The  compromise  agreement  extends 
the  readjustment  authority  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  has  informed  the  commit- 
tee of  the  success  of  the  current  program. 
Both  the  veteran  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment benefit  from  the  program  as  the 
skills  and  talents  of  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans are  being  utilized  by  careful  place- 
ment in  the  Federal  civil  service. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President.  H.R.  3423.  as  passed 
by  the  House  on  June  2.  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  authorized  a  one-time 
appropriation  of  $25  million  to  establish 
a  program  of  small  business  loans  for 
certain  service-cormected  disabled  and 
Vietnam-era  veterans. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  a 
modified  version  of  this  provision  as  a 
5 -year  pilot  program. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

EXPANSION  OP  THE  SCOPE  OF  AGENT  ORANGE 

STUDY 

Mr.  President,  both  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
expansion  of  both  the  agent  orange  man- 
dated  epidemiological   study   and   the 


literature  review,  to  include  additional 
factors  that  might  be  related  to  the 
health  problems  being  experienced  by 
Vietnam  veterans.  These  factors  would 
include  exposure  to  other  herbicides, 
chemicals,  medications,  or  envirorunen- 
tal  hazards  or  conditions.  The  com- 
promise agreement  contains  this  provi- 
sion. 

llie  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  authorized  the  Administrator 
to  expand  either  or  both  the  mandated 
epidemiological  study  and  the  literature 
review  to  include  the  means  of  detecting 
and  treating  the  adverse  health  effects 
foimd  through  study  or  review.  This 
compromise  does  not  include  a  specific 
reference  that  the  study  Include  psy- 
chological and  genetic  effects.  However, 
the  committee  interprets  the  language 
of  detecting  and  treating  adverse  health 
effects  to  Include  psychological  and 
genetic  effects.  The  compromise  agree- 
ment contains  this  important  provision, 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  amendment, 
based  on  provision  Introduced  by  my 
very  able  colleagues.  Senator  Hxinz  and 
Senator  Cranston,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  provided  a  framework  within  which 
the  VA  would  be  required  to  translate 
information  obtained  from  the  agent 
orange  study,  and  information  from 
other  relevant  studies  or  sources,  into 
guidelines  in  published  regulations  for 
responding  to  the  claims  of  Vietnam 
veterans  that  are  based  on  exposure  to 
such  elements. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains 
a  substitute  provision  establishing  a 
more  general  framework  of  accountabil- 
ity which  retains  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
visions introduced  by  Senators  Hcmz 
and  Cranston.  The  Administrator  would 
be  required  to  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  what  actions  the  VA  proposes 
to  take,  with  respect  to  VA  programs, 
in  light  of  the  results  of  the  study  and 
other  available  information. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  should 
wish  to  sincerely  thank  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  from  Califor- 
nia, Senator  Cranston,  for  his  invalu- 
able help  throughout  the  entire  process 
of  crafting  this  bill  and  reaching  a  very 
equitable  compromise,  my  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  Senator  Thurmond,  for 
his  contributions  and  each  of  the  other 
committee  members  and  colleagues,  all  of 
whom  cosponsored  this  measure  when  it 
was  reported  out  of  committee. 

In  addition,  I  should  like  to  recognize 
and  thank  the  very  able  members  of  the 
majority  staff  for  their  efforts— Ken 
Berquist.  former  staff  director  and  ma- 
jority counsel  and  his  successor  Tom 
Harvey,  Julie  Susman,  Laurie  Altemose, 
Koreen  Kelleher.  and  our  editorial  di- 
rector, Harold  Carter,  as  well  as  members 
of  the  capable  minority  staff — Jonathan 
Steinberg,  Babette  Polzer,  Ed  Scott,  and 
Ingrid  Post.  The  hard  work  and  coopera- 
tion of  my  most  worthy  counterpart  on 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgowery  and  his  very 
able  staff  headed  by  Mack  Fleming  were 
most  essential  to  the  achievement  of  this 
equitable  compromise. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  most  pleased  to 


have  the  (^portimlty  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  ratify  this  meas- 
ure. On  behalf  of  the  entire  committee,  I 
urge  the  Senate's  favorable  consideration 
of  this  bill. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
The  explanatory  statement  follows: 
Explanatory  Statement  op  House  Bill,  Sen- 
ate Amendment  (S.  021).  and  Compromise 
Agreement  on  HJl.  3499,  the  "Veterans' 
Health  Care,  Training,  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Loan  Act  or  1981" 

TtnX  I — HEALTH  CARX 

Extension  of  Authority  to  Protrlde  C«rt*ln 
Contract  HosplUl  Care  and  Medical  Serrlcea 
In  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Other 
Territories : 

Both  the  House  bill  (in  section  3)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (In  section  3)  would 
amend  section  60(4)(C)(v)  of  Utle  38. 
tJnlted  States  Code,  to  extend  by  nine 
months,  from  December  31,  1981.  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983,  the  VA's  authority  to  pro- 
vide, on  a  contract  basis.  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  other  territories  of  the  United  States, 
hospital  care  for  non-service-connected  disa- 
bilities and  such  outpatient  treatment  to  ob- 
viate the  need  for  hospital  admissions  for 
such  disabilities. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision. 

Medical  Care  for  Veterans  Exposed  to  Agent 
Orange.  Toxic  Substances  Ftound  in  Herbi- 
cides and  Defoliants,  or  Radiation  from  k 
Nuclear  Detonation: 

Both  the  House  blU  (In  section  3)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (In  section  3)  would 
amend  section  610  of  title  38  to  provide  cer- 
tain veterans  with  new  eligibility  for  VA  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  care,  pre-hospltal 
and  post-hospital  outpatient  treatment,  and 
outpatient  treatment  to  obviate  the  need  for 
hospital  admission  (hereinafter  referred  to  aa 
"basic  VA  health-care  ellglblUty"). 

The  House  bill  would  provide  a  Vietnam 
veteran  with  basic  VA  health  care  ellglbUlty 
for  conditions  that  a  phyFlclan — either  a  VA 
physician  or.  In  an  area  where  no  VA  physi- 
cian Is  available,  a  physician  under  contract 
with  the  VA^Kletermlnes  "may  be  associated 
with"  exposure  to  phenoxy  herbicides  and 
chemicals  used  as  defoliants  (Including  the 
defoliant  Agent  Orange)   In  Vietnam. 

The  Senate  amendment  generally  would 
provide  basic  VA  health-care  eligibility  for 
a  disability  as  to  which  the  Administrator  has 
found,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  "some  credible  medical  evi- 
dence" that  the  disability  may  be  caused  by 
exposure  to 

(1)  dioxin  (a  toxic  contaminant  in  Agent 
Orange)   If  the  veteran  served  in  Vietnam, 

(2)  other  toxic  substances  found  in  an 
herbicide,  defoliant,  or  malaria  preventive 
medication  If  the  veteran  was  exposed  to 
such  a  substance  in  Vietnam,  or 

(3)  radiation  If  the  veteran  was  exposed 
to  it  from  a  nuclear  weapons  test. 

However,  such  eligibility  would  not  be  pro- 
vided if  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  exposure  was  not  in  the  line  of  duty  or 
was  the  result  of  misconduct  or.  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor, that  there  is  clear  medical  evidence  that 
the  dlsabUlty  Is  not  caused  by  the  expo- 
sure. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  Rouse 
bill,  would  amend  section  012(1)  of  title  38 
to  provide  a  priority  for  outpatient  care  for 
these  disabilities  ahead  of  care  for  non-serv- 
ice-connected veterans  and  would  terminate 
the  new  health-care  eligibility  one  year  fol- 
lowing the  submission  of  the  first  report  on 
the  VA's  epidemiological  study  on  the  effects 
of  Agent  Orange  under  section  307rb)  (2)  of 
Public  Law  96-161.  (The  first  report  on  that 
study  is  due  two  years  after  the  protocol  for 
the  study  Is  approved:  a  proposed  protocol 
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to  exposure  to  dloxln.  in  light 
current  difficulties  that  have  arisen 
to  determining  definitively  the 
patterns  of  Agent  Orange  and 
dl^xln-contamlnated    defoliants    and 
and  troop  movements  during  the 
conflict,    the    Committees    Intend 
respect   to   any  claim  based  on 
to  dloxln,  the  Administrator  con- 
such  exposure  occurred  If  the  Ad- 
finds   that  the  military  records 
veteran  claiming  such  exposure  Indl- 
the  veteran  served  In  the  Republic 
during  the  Vietnam  era. 
eligibility  for  health  care  would 
year  following  the  submission  of 
eport  by  the  VA  on  the  epldemlo- 
mandated  by  section  307(b)  (2) 
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note  that  the  effect  of  the 
glblUty  and  outpatient  priority  be- 
estabjlshed  is  to  add  to  a  veteran's  exist- 
not  to  create  an  exclusive 
eligibility  for  VA  care.  Thus,  If  a 
non-service-connected    disability 
exan^ple,  appendicitis)  was  found  to  be 
of  a  cause  other  than  a  specified 
the  veteran  In  question  would  still 
eligible  for  VA  hospital  care  for  that 
If  the  veteran  were  unable  to  de- 
ixpenses  of  care  for  that  disability 
the  oath  to  that  effect  required  by 
regulations)   and  would  be  eUglble  for 


necessary  post-hospital  care  In  connection 
with  that  disability.  Also,  for  a  non-service- 
connected  disability  (for  example,  a  back 
aliment)  likewise  found  to  be  the  result  of  a 
cause  other  than  a  specified  exposure  and  not 
necessarily  requiring  Inmiedlate  hospitaliza- 
tion but  requiring  treatment  to  obviate  the 
need  for  hospital  care,  the  veteran  would 
retain  basic  eligibility  for  VA  outpatient  care, 
to  the  extent  of  available  outpatient  re- 
sources at  the  particular  VA  facility  In  ques- 
tion, but  would  have  no  statutory  priority 
for  such  care. 

Limitation  on  Certain  Outpatient  Dental 
Care  Entitlement: 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  4),  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  section 
612(b)  of  title  38  to  clarify  that.  In  the  case 
of  a  veteran  who  reenters  service  within  one 
year  of  leaving  service,  the  one-year  period 
provided  for  in  that  section  within  which  to 
apply  for  outpatient  care  for  non-compensa- 
ble  dental  conditions  relating  to  the  first 
period  of  service  will  be  reinstated  following 
discharge  from  the  second  period  of  service. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  modified  to  take  Into  account  the 
fact  that,  effective  with  respect  to  those 
who  are  discharged  after  September  30,  1981. 
the  OmnlbtJS  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  Public  Law  97-35.  the  application  pe- 
riod was  Shortened  to  90  days.  This  provision 
is  included  as  part  of  an  otherwise  technical 
rewriting  of  section  612(b)  to  reorganize 
the  provisions  in  that  section  so  as  to  make  it 
more  understandable,  particularly  follow- 
ing recent  amendments  to  the  section  In  the 
Reconciliation  Act  and  the  Former  Prisoner 
of  War  Benefits  Act  of  1981.  Public  Law  97-37. 

Extension  of  Period  for  Vietnam-era  Vet- 
erans to  Request  Readjustment  Counseling: 

Both  the  House  bill  (section  4)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (section  5)  would  amend 
section  612A  to  extend  by  three  years — from 
September  30,  1981,  untu  September  30, 
1984 — the  period  of  time  within  which  an 
otherwise  eligible  Vietnam-era  veteran  may 
request  readjustment  counseling  from  the 
VA. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  would  also  provide  for  a  tolling  of  a  vet- 
eran's eligibility  period  during  any  period  In 
which  the  veteran  was  prevented  from  re- 
ceiving such  counseling  because  of  a  medical 
condition.  Including  an  alcohol  or  drug  de- 
pendence or  abuse  disability,  or  because  such 
veteran  was  Incarcerated.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House  bill, 
would  require  the  Administrator,  during  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  to  take  steps 
to  ensure  the  transition  of  the  readjustment 
counseling  program  from  one  providing  coun- 
seling primarily  In  facilities  apart  from  other 
VA  health-care  facilities — the  so-called  "Vet 
Centers" — to  one  providing  counseling  pri- 
marily through  regular  VA  medical  facilities, 
such  as  VA  medical  centers  and  outpatient 
clinics,  and  to  submit  a  report  on  those 
steps  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
by  April  1,  1984. 

The  compromise  a(n'eement  contains  the 
three-year  extension  of  the  eligibility  to- 
gether with  the  transitional  provision  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

In  this  regard,  the  Committees  note  that 
it  Is  not  their  view  that,  as  of  October  1.  1984, 
absent  any  further  legislation  extending  the 
eligibility  period,  all  Vet  Centers  will  neces- 
sarily cease  operation.  Rather,  It  is  the  Com- 
mittees' view  that,  on  that  date,  the  empha- 
sis of  the  readlustment  counseling  program 
would  be  shifted  to  a  program  providing 
services  through  VA  medical  centers  and  out- 
patient clinics,  but  that  there  would  be  no 
bar  to  the  Administrator  deciding  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  some  Vet  Centers  after  that 
date  to  provide  necessary  readjustment  coun- 
seling to  veterans  having  requested  such  help 
before  that  date,  particularly  In  areas  where 
the  demand  on  the  Vet  Center  Is  expected  to 


remain  at  a  high  level  and  the  other  VA 
health-care  facilities  In  the  Immediate  atea 
would  not  be  able  to  absorb  easily  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  in  demand  for  services. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain either  tolling  provision  from  the  Senate 
amendment.  These  provisions  are  not  in- 
cluded In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  overall 
eligibility  period  to  request  readjustment 
counseling  Is  being  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional three  years  and  no  individual  veteran 
Is  at  risk  of  losing  his  or  her  eligibility  to 
request  such  counseling  during  this  extended 
period.  The  Committees  intend  to  review  the 
need  for  and  appropriateness  of  such  tolling 
provisions  at  a  later  time  closer  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  eligibility  period  in  1984. 

Medical  Care  for  Supervisors  and  Depend- 
ents of  Certain  Veterans: 

The  House  bill  (section  5),  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  would  amend  section 
613(b)  of  title  38  to  facilitate  the  treatment 
m  VA  facilities  of  Individuals  eligible  for 
health  care  through  the  CHAMPVA  program 
where  the  use  of  those  facilities  for 
CHAMPVA  beneficiaries  would  not  Interfere 
with  the  care  or  treatment  of  any  eligible 
veteran. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision. 

Recovery  of  the  Cost  of  Certain  Health  Care 
Provided  by  the  Veterans  Administration: 

The  House  bill  (section  7)  would  am^^nd 
subchapter  in  of  chapter  17  of  title  38  to 
strengthen  and  clarify  the  VA's  authority  to 
recover  the  costs  of  veterans'  non-service- 
connected  care,  in  appropriate  cases,  from 
workers'  compensation  carriers,  automobile 
no-fault  Insurers,  and  States  that  pay  for  the 
costs  of  health  care  provided  to  victims  of 
crimes  of  personal  violence.  A  nearly  identical 
provision  was  Included  In  the  reconciliation 
recommendations  made  by  the  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  to  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  and  later  Incorporated  as  section 
1304  of  S.  1377,  the  proposed  "Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981",  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  July  13,  1981. 

The  compromise  agreetnent  contains  this 
provision. 

MedlcaJ  Care  for  Veterans  in  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines: 

The  House  bill  (section  6),  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  would  amend  section 
629  of  title  38,  to  extend  for  five  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1986,  the  VA's  authority 
to  contract  with  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Med- 
ical Center  In  Manila  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  U.S.  veterans  In  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  and  to  provide  authority 
for  grants  of  up  to  »500.000  annually  for 
five  years,  through  fiscal  year  1986,  to  the 
Veterans'  Memorial  Medical  Center  to  assist 
in  the  replacement  and  upgrading  of  equip- 
ment and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  physical 
plant  and  facilities  of  the  Center. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  with  an  amendment  to  limit  the 
grant  authority  In  each  fiscal  year  to 
amounts  appropriated  specifically  for  such 
grants  for  that  year. 

Minimum  Number  of  Hospital  and  Nursing 
Home  Beds  In  Medical  Facilities  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration: 

The  Hou^e  bill  (section  8).  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  would  amend  section 
5010  of  title  38  to  require  the  VA  to  estab- 
lish the  numbers  of  ho^ltal  and  nursing 
home  beds  in  VA  medical  facilities  at  not 
more  than  125,000  and  not  less  than  100,000. 
so  as.  In  part,  to  maintain  a  contingency 
capacity  to  assist  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  to 
operate  and  maintain  not  less  tb?n  82  ."WH) 
hospital  beds  and  not  less  than  9,000  nursing 
home  beds.  This  provision  would  also  require 
the  budget  transmitted  to  the  Ck)ngreas  for 
each  fiscal  year  to  Include  an  amount  for 
medical  care  and  for  medical  facility  con- 
struction sufficient  to  enable  the  VA  to  op- 
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er«t«  the  required  numbers  of  hoapltal  and 
nursing  home  beds. 

The  House  bill  would  further  amend  sec- 
tion 6010  to  change  a  required  periodic  re- 
view by  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  VA 
health-care  admissions  policies  and  prac- 
tices to  an  annual  review,  to  add  a  require- 
ment that  the  review  Include  an  evaluation 
of  the  established  bed  levels,  the  geographic 
distribution  of  these  beds,  and  the  demo- 
graphic characteristics  of  the  veteran  popu- 
lation, and  to  establish  a  specific  date  (De- 
cember 31)  by  which  the  Administrator 
must,  based  on  this  review,  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tees regarding  the  number  of  operating  beds 
and,  as  necessary,  any  change  in  that 
number. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  with  amendmeiita  that  eliminate 
separate  numbers  of  bo«pltal  beds  and 
nursing  home  beds  and  Instead  require  the 
Administrator  to  operate  and  maintain  a 
combined  total  of  90,000  beds,  to  Include 
both  hospital  beds  and  nursing  home  beds, 
and  to  maintain  the  availability  of  such 
additional  beds  and  facilities  as  are  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  the  Administrator's  contin- 
gency responsibility  regarding  assistance  to 
the  Defense  Department;  that  require  the 
Chief  Medical  Director's  review  of  VA 
health-care  admissions  policies  and  practices 
to  include  an  analysis  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  mix  of  operating  beds  (as  between  hoi- 
pltal,  Intermediate  care,  and  nursing  home 
beds),  to  change  the  due  date  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's report  from  Decemt>er  31  to 
December  1;  and  that  require  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator's report  Include  recommenda- 
tions on  the  appropriate  staffing  and  funds 
needed  for  the  numbers  of  operating  beds 
recommended. 

The  Committees  note  that  In  a  recent  let- 
ter enclosing  a  report  under  current  section 
6010(a)(3) — the  first  such  report  received 
since  1973  when  the  report  requirement  was 
first  enacted  as  part  of  Public  Law  93-82— 
the  VA  expressed  the  view  that  the  phrase 
"rejected  for  care"  which  appears  In  current 
law  and  which  would  be  maintained  in  law 
If  provisions  In  the  compromise  agreement 
are  enacted  "has  become  an  ambiguous 
measure  tor  summarizing  final  applications 
for  VA  medical  care  benefits."  The  letter 
goes  on  to  note  that  there  "may  be  isolated 
Instances  where  temporary  conditions  .  .  . 
preclude  ptersoimel  from  Immediately  plac- 
ing non -service- connected  veterans  who  have 
stabilized  medical  problems  into  VA  medical 
care  programs"  and  then  lists  possible  alter- 
native resiUts  In  such  a  sltiiatlon  Including 
placing  a  veteran  on  a  waiting  list  or  refer- 
ring the  veteran  to  another  VA  medical  cen- 
ter or  the  veteran's  local  physician.  The  Com- 
mittees note  that  the  phrase  "rejected  for 
care"  Is  meant  to  encompass  such  results 
and  that  the  review  and  report  mandated 
In  the  compromise  agreement  should  deal 
with  them  epeclflcally. 

TTTUS     XX VOCATIONAl,     TaAIWlNC     AND     CI     BILL 

EDUCATIONAL   ASSISTANCE   PBOCaAMS 

Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  and  Depend- 
ency Disabilities: 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  e(a)). 
but  not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  chap- 
ter 31  to  define  the  term  "medical  condition" 
to  mean  a  disability.  Including  an  alcohol  or 
drug  dependence  or  abuse  disability,  or  com- 
bination of  disabilities.  The  term  Is  used  In 
existing  law  only  In  the  provision  (in  section 
1503(b)(1))  pertaining  to  extensions  of  pe- 
riods of  eligibility:  thus,  the  inclusion  of  an 
alcohol  or  drug  dependence  or  abuse  disabil- 
ity within  the  definition  would  provide  for 
a  tolling  of  the  period  of  eligibility  during  a 
period  when  an  alcohol  or  drug  disability 
prevented  a  veteran  from  participating  In  a 
chapter  31  program. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 


The  Senate  amendment  (section  e(b)). 
but  not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  both 
chapters  34  and  35  to  provide  that,  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  determining  ellglbllUy 
for  an  extension  of  the  delimiting  period  as 
a  result  of  a  disability  that  prevented  the 
veteran  or  eligible  person  from  pursuing 
training,  an  alcohol  or  drug  dei>endence  or 
abuse  disability  from  which  the  Individual 
has  recovered  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
the  result  of  willful  misconduct. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

Extension  of  Delimiting  Period  for  Certain 
Vietnam-EIra  Veterans: 

Both  the  Senate  amendment  (section  7) 
and  H.R.  3423  (section  101)  as  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  2  would  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38  to  provide  for  an  extension  of  up  to 
two  years  of  the  GI  BUI  delimiting  period 
for  certain  Vietnam-era  veterans.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  would,  effective  October  1, 
1981,  permit  a  veteran  who  served  during  the 
Vietnam  era  and  who  has  unused  entitle- 
ment to  chapter  34  educational  benefits  to 
use  such  entitlement  until  September  30, 
1983,  to  pursue  programs  of  apprenticeship 
or  other  on-Job  training  and.  If  such  veteran 
does  not  have  a  high  school  diploma  (or  Its 
equivalent)  to  use  such  entitlement  for  pur- 
suit of  a  program  of  secondary  education  or 
vocational  training.  The  House  bill  would, 
effective  January  1,  1982,  permit  a  Vietnam- 
era  veteran  to  use  remaining  educational  en- 
titlement until  December  31,  1983,  for  pur- 
suit of  a  program  of  on-Job  training  or  a 
program  of  education  with  a  vocational  ob- 
jective If  such  veteran  was  determined.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator,  to  be  In  need  of  the  pro- 
gram In  question  by  a  counselor  at  a  read- 
justment counseling  center,  a  veterans' 
assistance  office,  a  State  employment  office, 
or  a  VA  medical  facility.  Also,  under  the 
House  bin.  the  Administrator  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  employment  counseling. 

The  compromise  agreement  provides,  effec- 
tive January  1.  1982,  that  the  delimiting 
period  of  an  eligible  Vietnam-era  veteran 
whose  OI  Bill  delimiting  period  would 
otherwise  have  expired  would  be  extended 
through  December  31.  1983.  for  purposes  of 
use  of  remaining  educational  assistance  ben- 
efits for  pursuit  of  a  program  of  apprentice- 
ship or  other  on-Job  training  or  a  program 
with  a  vocational  objective  If  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  the  veteran  is  In  need 
of  either  such  program  In  order  to  achieve 
a  suitable  occupational  or  vocational  objec- 
tive, or  for  pursuit  of  a  program  of  secondary 
education.  Tlie  assistance  allowance  paid  for 
pursuit  of  a  program  of  a  program  of  second- 
ary education  would  be  the  rate  prescribed 
in  section  1691(b)  (2),  the  cost  of  tuition  and 
fees  or  the  full-time  rate,  whichever  Is  the 
lesser.  The  Administrator  would  be  required 
to  provide,  following  completion  of  training, 
employment  counseling  In  order  to  assist  the 
veteran  In  obtaining  appropriate  employ- 
ment. The  Conunlttees  note  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  have  the  authority  to 
delegate  the  responsibility  for  making  de- 
terminations of  need  for  the  program  In 
accordance  with  regulations  required  to  be 
prescribed. 

Veterans'  Readjustment  Appointments: 
Both  the  Senate  amendment  (section  8) 
and  H.R.  3423  (section  301)  as  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  2  would  amend  section  2014 
of  title  38  to  extend  the  authority  (the  Sen- 
ate amendment  for  three  years,  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  and  the  House  bill  for  two 
years,  until  September  30,  1983)  for  Vet- 
erans' read'ustment  appointments  under 
which  eligible  disabled  and  Vietnam-era 
veterans  may  receive  non-competltlve  ap- 
pointments In  the  Federal  civil  service. 

The  compromise  agreement  would  extend 
the  authority  until  September  30,  1984. 


TITLE  m SHALL  BUSINESS  LOANS 


Small  Business  Loan  Program:  H.B. 
;^423  (title  n)  as  passed  the  House  on 
June  2,  but  not  the  Senate  amendment, 
would  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  to  au- 
thorize a  one-time  appropriation  of  ^25  mil- 
lion for  the  establishment  of  a  program  of 
small  business  loans  for  certain  service-con- 
nected disabled  and  Vietnam-era  veterans 
under  which  the  Administrator  could  until 
September  30,  1991,  offer  loan  guaraniee^  and 
direct  loan  assistance  to  veterans'  small  bxisl- 
ness  concerns  In  order  to  enable  such  con- 
cerns to  acquire,  expand,  or  start  a  small 
business 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  with  amendments,  including 
amendments  that  would: 

Provide  that  the  Administrator's  authority 
to  offer  small  business  loan  guarantees  or 
make  direct  small  business  loans  would  ex- 
pire on  September  30,  1986. 

Authorize  the  Administrator,  when  It  Is 
determined  to  be  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States,  to  suspend  the  obligation  for 
repayment  of  a  direct  loan  or  to  assume  the 
obligation  to  make  payments  on  a  guaranteed 
loan. 

Require  the  Administrator  to  consult  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration (SBA)  in  determming  the  rate 
of  Interest  applicable  to  direct  and  guaran- 
teed loans. 

Prohibit  Individuals  who  are  receiving 
small  business  loan  assistance  from  the  SBA 
from  participating  in  the  program. 

Specify  that  the  Admmistrator  may.  In 
making  direct  or  guaranteed  loans  to  eligible 
veterans,  take  into  account  the  creditworthi- 
ness of  the  veterans'  small  business  concern 
and  the  Individuals  Involved  In  such  concern. 

Require  the  Administrator,  in  carrying  out 
the  requirement  to  give  preference  to  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans,  to  give  first 
preference  to  veterans  who  have  completed 
a  vocational  rehabilitation  program  for  self- 
employment  in  a  small  business  enterprise 
under  chapter  31  (and  make  a  conforming 
amendment  to  chapter  31  to  refiect  such  a 
requirement) . 

Make  a  series  of  amendments  clarifying 
the  Intent  of  the  Committees  with  respect  to 
the  definition  of  an  eligible  veterans'  small 
business  concern  ard  the  applicability  of 
existing  provisions  of  chapter  37  to  the  small 
business  loan  program,  and  make  other  tech- 
nical modifications. 

TITLE  IV MISCELLANEOUS  PEOVWIONS 

Expansion  of  the  Scope  of  Agent  Orange 
Study : 

Both  the  House  bill  (In  section  8^  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (In  section  10)  would 
amend  section  307  of  the  Veterans  Health 
Programs  Extension  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1979.  Public  Law  96-151.  to  authorize  the  ex- 
pansion of  both  the  epidemiological  study 
and  the  literature  review  mandated  by  that 
section  regarding  veterans  exposed  to  Agent 
Orange  to  Include  additional  factors  that 
might  be  related  to  the  health  problems 
betog  experienced  by  Vietnam  veterans  In- 
cluding exposure  to  other  herbicides,  chem- 
icals, medications,  or  environmental  hazards 
or  conditions. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision. 

The  Committees  note  that  this  provision 
merely  authorizes  an  expansion  of  the  epi- 
demiological study  or  the  literature  review, 
or  both,  and  does  not  mandate  the  expansion 
of  either  effort.  As  to  any  literature  review 
expansion,  since  that  review  Is  about  to  be 
completed  and  submitted,  the  provision  au- 
thorizes an  expansion  through  supplementa- 
tion of  the  completed  report.  The  Commit- 
tees recognize  that  there  are  leeltlmate  con- 
cerns about  the  possible  health  hazards  of 
Vietnam  veterans'  exposure  to  elements  other 
than  Agent  Orange  during  their  service  that 
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amendment,  but  not  the  House 
expressly  provide  the  Admlnlstri- 
iuthorlty  to  contract  with  non-VA 
f  )r  the  design  or  the  conduct  of  the 
)oth. 
CO  npromlse  agreement  does  not  con- 
provision. 
Copimittee  notes  that  the  Admlnlstra- 
sectlon  213  of  title  38.  has  gen- 
autl|orlty   to   "enter  Into  contracts  or 
with  private  or  public  agencies 
.  .  for  such  necessary  services" 
Administrator  deems  practicable  and 
Comqilttees  recognize  that,  pursuant  to 
the   Administrator  has  full 
to  enter  Into  contracts  with  non- 
for  the  design  or  conduct  of  the 
both.   (The  Administrator  has  al- 
thls  authority  for  the  liter- 
review  and  for  the  design  of  the  proto- 
epldomlologlcal  study.) 

amendment,  but  not  the  House 

would  provide  a  framework,  including 

s  and  a  timetable  for  such  steps. 

w|ilch  the  VA  would  be  required  to 

Information    obtained    from    'he 

study — and  other  factors  If 

Is    expanded — and    Information 

relevant  studies  or  so'Tces,  Into 

I  In  published  regulations  for  re- 

to  the  claims  of  Vietnam  veterans 

Based  on  exposure  to  such  elements 

sjbmlt  to  the  Congress  any  recom- 

mendati4ns    that    the    Administrator    con- 

oprlate.  The  Admlnls^^rator's  com- 

^th  this  provision  and  the  re^ula- 

est  ibllshed  thereunder  would  expressly 

subject  to  judicial  review, 
coi  npromlse  agreement  contains  a  siih- 
pfovlslon  establlshlne  a  more  general 
of  acccuntabllltv   under   which 
or  wo"lf1  be  required  to  pub- 
Federal  Register,  for  public  re- 
comment,  a  specification  of  what 
f  any,  the  VA  proposes  to  take  with 
VA  proerams  In  light  of  the  re- 
Ithe  studv  and  other  available  per- 
If  formation. 

Credit  for  Part-Time  Employ- 
ees- T>'e^»nnten'npndment  fsectlon  11).  but 
not  the  louse  bill,  would  amend  section  608 
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of  tho  Veterans'  Dtaablilty  Compensation 
and  Housing  Benefits  Amendments  of  1980, 
Public  Law  9&-385,  to  repeal  the  provUlon 
In  wha.  sej.ion  that  made  a.  .echnlcal 
amendment  to  section  114  of  Public  Law 
96  -3J0,  the  Veterans"  Administration  Health- 
Care  Amendments  of  1980,  which  had 
amended  section  4109  of  title  38. 

The  Public  Law  96-330  amendment  modi- 
fied the  wny  In  which  employees  working 
on  a  less-than-fuU-tlme  basis  In  the  VA's 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
(DaI&S)  receive  credit  lor  such  emp'oyinent 
In  th9  computation  of  their  civil  s3:-vlce  re- 
tirement annuities. 

That,  provision,  which  was  designed  to  re- 
sult In  annuities  for  part-time  emplr.yees 
more  closely  relatea  to  their  total  peri'jds  of 
service,  was  to  become  effective  with  respect 
to  individuals  retiring  on  or  after  October  1, 
1981.  Based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
impact  of  the  Public  Law  96-330  provii'.on, 
a  technical  amendment  was  Included  in 
Public  Law  96-385  to  make  the  changes  in 
the  annuity  computation  formula  prospec- 
tive only.  Subsequently,  It  became  clear  thtt 
the  Public  Law  96-385  technical  amend- 
cjent  had  the  unintended  effects  of  post- 
poning the  proposed  changes  for  many  yeirs 
and.  In  the  Interim,  allowing  part-tlm';  em- 
ployees to  qualify  for  disproportionately 
large  annuities. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  a 
provision  to  postpone  the  effective  date  of 
the  annuity  computation  ch^n-'e  f-om 
October  1.  1981,  to  December  31,  1981, 
thereby  allowing  sufficient  time  for  the  new 
me  ^'^  'o  he  Imolemen'pd  and  pub'lcized 
to  DM&8  employees  who  might  be  affected 
by  It;  to  amend  the  relevant  provision  In 
section  4109  (instead  of  repealing  the  f-ub- 
Uc  Law  96-385  provision);  and  to  make 
other  technical  alterations  to  the  annultv 
comoutatlon  formula  so  as  to  specify  the 
relationship  of  the  new  computation  for- 
mula to  other  provisions  In  title  5  relating 
to  annuity  computations  and  remove  an  un- 
intended Impact  on  career  part-time  em- 
ployees that  had  resulted  from  the  original 
aTiendments  to  section  4109  In  Public  Law 
96-330. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  4109  of 
title  38.  as  that  section  would  be  amended 
by  provisions  In  the  compromise  agreement, 
the  new  annuity  computation  formula  would 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  an  otherwise  cov- 
ered lndlvld\'al  who  retires  under  section 
8337  of  title  5  becat'se  of  a  disability.  Other 
provisions  In  section  4109  of  title  38.  as  It 
would  he  amended,  would  specify  that  a  sur- 
vivor annnlty  under  section  8341  of  title  5 
would,  when  the  employee's  annuity  was  or 
would  be  comouted  using  the  new  formula, 
be  based  on  the  annuity  as  so  computed  and 
also  that.  If  a  reduction  to  a  retiring  em- 
ployee's annultv  Is  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8339(1)  of  title  5  becat'se  of  an  unpaid 
deposit,  that  reduction  shall  be  made  to  the 
annuity  after  It  Is  computed  according  to 
the  new  formula. 

With  reference  to  the  change  In  the  an- 
n'llty  computation  formula  to  remove  an  un- 
intended impact  on  career  part-time  em- 
ployees, under  the  amendment  to  section 
4109  of  title  38  made  bv  Public  I  aw  96-310. 
the  annuity  of  an  in-lividual  retiring  after 
part-time  service  In  DM&S  would  be  com- 
puted using  the  individual's  full  rate  of  an- 
nual pay  but  before  computing  the  annuity, 
the  other  factor  in  that  computation,  the 
Individual's  years  of  creditable  service  would 
be  reduced  by  a  factor  equal  to  the  percent- 
age that  such  Individual's  service  was  of 
full-time  service.  Because  of  the  slldlng- 
scale  for  the  rates  that  are  apoUed  to  the 
early  years  of  federal  service  In  computing 
an  annuity  under  section  8339(a)  of  title  6. 
the  method  of  computing  an  annuity  re- 
quired by  the  Public  Law  96-330  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  a  career 
part-time  employee's  annuity  on  a  more  than 


proportional  basis.  (For  example,  an  Individ- 
ual  retiring  after  30  years  of  service  in  DM&S 
all  on  a  half-time  basis  with  a  high-three 
year  average  salary  of  $50,000  would  have  re- 
ceived an  annuity  of  »14,062.50  before  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  96-330  ($25,000  z 
.5625).  Following  the  enactment  of  that  law, 
the  annuity  would  have  been  reduced  to 
$13,125  00  ($50,000  x  .2626) . 

Under  the  provisions  In  the  compromlsa 
agreement,  an  individual's  annuity  is  com- 
puted using  the  Individual's  full  rate  of  an- 
nual pay  and  the  full  years  of  creditable 
service.  The  result  obtained  from  the  com- 
putation done  in  this  manner  would  then 
be  reduced  by  a  factor  equal  to  the  percent- 
age that  such  Individual's  service  was  of  full- 
time  service.  Using  this  formula,  the  annuity 
in  the  example  discussed  above  for  the  30- 
year,  half-time  employee  would  be  $14,062.50 
($50,000  X  .5625  x  Vj ) .  the  same  amount  that 
the  individual  would  have  received  under  the 
law  prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
96-330. 

Increase  in  Maximum  Amounts  of  Insur- 
ance: 

Both  the  Senate  amendment  (section  12) 
and  S.  917  (section  301)  as  pajbsd  by  the 
House  on  September  21  would  amend  chap- 
ter 19  of  title  38  to  Increase  from  i,<20,000  to 
$35,000  the  maximum  amount  of  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  that  may  be 
purchased. 

The  Committees  note  that  this  provision 
has  been  incorporated  In  the  compromise 
agreement  reached  on  S.  917  anj,  thus,  is 
not  incorporated  in  this  compromise  agree- 
ment. 

Chances  in  Existing  Law  Made  bt 
Compromise  Agreement 

Changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  com- 
promise agreement  are  shown  as  follows  (ex- 
isting law  proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed 
In  brackets,  new  matter  Is  printed  In  Italic, 
existing  law  In  which  no  change  Is  proposed 
Is  shown  In  roman) : 

TITLE  38 — UNITED  STATES  CODE 

•  •  •  •  • 

Part  II — General  BENErrrs 


Chapter   17— HOSPITAL,    NURStnQ   HOME. 
DOMICILIARY,  AND  MEDICAL  CARE 
•  •  *  •  • 

Subchapter  III — Miscellaneous  Provisions  Re- 
lating to  Hospital  and  Nursing  Home  Care 
and  Medical  Treatment  of  Veterans 

621.  Power  to  make  rules  and  regulations. 

622.  Evidence  of  Inability  to  defray  necessary 

expenses. 

623.  Furnishing  of  clothing. 

624.  Hospital  care,  medical  services  and  nurs- 

ing home  care  abroad. 

626.  Reimbursement  for  lo's  of  personal  ef- 

fects by  natural  disaster. 

627.  Persons  eligible  under  prior  law. 

628.  Reimbursement  of  certain  medical  ex- 

penses. 

629.  Recovery  by  the  United  States  of  the 

cost  of  certain  care  and  services. 
Subchapter  IV — Hospital  Care  and  Medical 
(Care I   Treatment  for  [Commonwealth  of 
the  Philippines  Army]  Veterans  in  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines 

631.  Assistance  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 

pines. 

632.  Contracts  and  grants  to  provide   (hos- 

pital care,  medical  .services  and  nurs- 
ing home  carel  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  United  States  veterans  by 
the  Veterans  Memorial  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

633.  Supervision  of  program  by   the  Presi- 

dent. 

634.  Hospital   and   nursing   home   care   and 

medical  services  In  the  United  States. 

635.  Definitions. 
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Subchapter  I — General 
1601.  Definitions 
For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

(1)  The  term  "disability"  means  a  disease, 
injury,  or  other  physical  or  mental  defect. 

(2)  The  term  "veteran  of  any  war"  includes 
any  veteran  of  the  Indian  Wars,  or  any  vet- 
eran awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

(3)  The  term  "period  of  war"  Includes 
each  of  the  Indian  Wars. 

(4)  The  term  "Veterans'  Administration 
facilities"  means — 

(A)  facilities  over  which  the  Administra- 
tor has  direct  jurisdiction; 

(B)  Government  facilities  for  which  the 
Administrator  contracts;  and 

(C)  private  facilities  for  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator contracts  when  facilities  de- 
scribed In  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph are  not  capable  of  furnishing  eco- 
nomical care  because  of  geographical  Inac- 
cessibility or  ol  furnishing  the  care  or  serv- 
ices required  in  order  to  provide  (I)  hospital 
care  or  medical  services  to  a  veteran  for  the 
treatment  of  a  service-connected  disability 
or  a  disability  for  which  a  veteran  was  dis- 
charged or  released  from  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service;  (11)  medical  services  for 
the  treatment  of  any  disability  of  a  veteran 
described  In  clause  (1)  (B)  or  (2)  of  the  first 
sentence,  or  In  the  third  sentence,  of  section 
612(f)  of  this  title  or  of  a  veteran  described 
In  section  612(g)  of  this  title  If  the  Adminis- 
trator has  determined,  based  on  an  examina- 
tion by  a  physician  employed  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  (or.  In  areas  where  no 
such  physician  Is  available,  by  a  physician 
carrying  out  such  function  under  a  contract 
or  fee  arrangement) .  that  the  medical  condi- 
tion of  such  veteran  precludes  appropriate 
treatment  In  facilities  described  In  clauses 
(A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragraph;  (111)  hospital 
care  or  medical  services  for  the  treatment  oJ 
medical  emergencies  which  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  life  or  health  of  a  veteran  re- 
ceiving medical  services  In  a  facility  de- 
scribed In  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph until  such  time  as  the  veteran  can  be 
safely  transferred  to  any  such  facility;  (Iv) 
hospital  care  for  women  veterans;  (v)  hos- 
pital care,  or  medlcul  services  that  will  obvi- 
ate the  need  for  hospital  admission,  for  vet- 
erans In  a  State  not  contiguous  to  the  forty- 
eight  contiguous  States,  except  that  the  an- 
nually determined  hospital  patient  load  and 
Incidence  of  the  provision  of  medical  services 
to  veterans  hospitalized  or  treated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Veterans'  Administration  In 
Government  and  private  facilities  in  each 
such  noncontiguous  State  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  patient  load  or  Incidence  of  the  pro- 
vision of  medical  services  for  veterans  hos- 
pitalized or  treated  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration within  the  forty-eight  contiguous 
States,  but  the  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor under  this  subclause  (except  with  respect 
to  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  shall  expire  on  [De- 
cember 31.  19811  September  30.  1982,  and 
until  such  date  the  Administrator  may.  If 
necessary  to  prevent  hardship,  waive  the  ap- 
plicability to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  to  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  restric- 
tions In  this  subclause  with  respect  to  hos- 
pital patient  loads  and  Incidence  of  provi- 
sion of  medical  services;  or  (vl)  diagnostic 
services  necessary  for  determination  of  elig- 
ibility for.  or  of  the  appropriate  course  of 
treatment  in  connection  with,  the  provi- 
sion of  medical  services  at  Independent  Vet- 
erans' Administration  outpatient  clinics  to 
obviate  the  need  for  hospital  admission. 

In  the  case  of  any  veteran  for  whom  the 
Administrator  contracts  to  provide  treatment 
In  a  private  facility  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph,  the  Administrator 
shall   periodically   review   the  necessity   for 


continuing  such  contractual  arrangement 
pursuant  to  suob  provision. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Subchapter  n — Hospital,  Nursing   Home  or 

Domiciliary  Care  and  Medical  Treatment 
i  610.  Eligibility  for  hospital  nursing  home 
and  domiciliary  care 

(a)  The  Administrator,  within  the  limits 
of  Veterans'  Administration  facilities,  may 
furnish  hospital  care  or  nursing  home  core 
which  the  Administrator  determines  is  need- 
ed to — 

(1)(A)  any  veteran  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability;  or  (B)  any  veteran  for  a 
non-service-connected  disability  if  such  vet- 
eran is  imable  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
necessary  hospital  or  nursing  home  care; 

(2)  a  veteran  whose  discharge  or  release 
from  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service 
was  for  a  disability  incurred  or  aggravated  in 
line  of  duty; 

(3)  a  person  who  Is  in  receipt  of,  or  but 
for  the  receipt  of  retirement  pay  would  be 
entitled  to,  disability  compensation; 

(4)  a  veteran  who  is  a  former  prisoner  of 
war;  (andl 

(5)  a  veteran  who  meets  the  conditions  of 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section:  and 

[(5)  J  (6)  any  veteran  for  a  non-service- 
connected  disability  if  such  veteran  Is  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  or  older. 

•  •  •  •  • 
(e)(i)(i()  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and 

(3)   of  this  subsection,  a  veteran — 

(i)  who  served  on  active  duty  in  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and 

(ii)  who  the  Administrator  finds  may  have 
been  exposed  during  such  service  to  dioxin 
or  was  exposed  during  such  service  to  a  toxic 
substance  found  in  a  herbicide  or  defoliant 
used  in  connection  with  m.ilitary  purposes 
during  such  era, 

may  be  furnished  hospital  care  or  nursing 
home  care  under  subsection  (a)(5)  of  this 
section  for  any  disability,  notwithstanding 
thai  there  is  insufficient  medical  evidence  to 
conclude  that  such  disability  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  such  exposure. 

(B)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  a  veteran  who  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  was  exposed  while  serving  on 
active  duty  to  ionizing  radiation  from  the 
detonation  of  a  nuclear  device  in  connection 
with  such  veteran's  participation  in  the  test 
of  such  a  device  or  with  the  American  occu- 
pation of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  Japan, 
during  the  period  beginning  on  September 
11,  1945,  and  ending  on  July  1,  1946,  may  be 
furnished  hospital  care  or  nursing  home  care 
under  subsection  (a)  (5)  of  this  section  for 
any  disability,  notwithstanding  that  there  is 
insufficient  medical  evidence  to  conclude 
that  such  disability  may  be  associated  with 
such  exposure. 

(2)  Hospital  and  nursing  home  care  may 
not  be  provided  under  subsection  (a)  {5)  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  a  disability  that 
is  found,  in  accordance  with  guidelines  is- 
sued by  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  to  have 
resulted  from  a  cause  other  than  an  ex- 
posure described  in  subparagraph  iA)  or  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Hospital  and  nursing  home  care  and 
medical  services  may  not  be  provided  under 
or  by  virtue  of  subsection  (a)(5)  of  this 
section  after  the  end  of  the  one-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  Administrator 
submits  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  the  first  report  required  by  section 
307(b)(2)  of  the  Veterans  Health  Programs 
Extension  and  Improvement  Act  of  1979 
(Public  Law  96-151:  93  Stat.  1098). 

*  •  •  •  • 
:  612.    Eligibility  for  medical  treatment 

*  •  •  •  • 
(b)(f)   Outpatient     denial     services    and 

treatment,    and    related    dental    appliances. 


shall  be  furnished  under  this  section  only 
for  a  dental  condition  or  disability — 

((l)|(i4)  which  is  service-connected  and 
compensaole  In  degree; 

((2)  which  is  service-connected,  but  not 
compensable  In  degree,  but  only  (A)  If  It 
Is  shown  to  have  been  In  existence  at  time  of 
discharge  or  release  from  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service.  (B)  If  the  veteran  bad 
served  not  less  than  180  days  of  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  Immediately  before 
such  discharge  or  release.  iC)  if  application 
for  treatment  is  made  within  90  days  after 
such  discharge  or  release,  except  that  if  a 
disqualifying  discharge  or  release  has  been 
corrected  by  competent  authority,  applica- 
tion may  be  made  within  (90  days]  after  the 
date  of  correction  or  date  of  enactment  of 
this  exception,  whichever  Is  later,  and  (D) 
If  the  veteran's  certificate  of  discharge  or 
release  from  active  duty  does  not  bear  a 
certification  that  the  veteran  was  provided, 
within  the  90-day  period  Immediately  before 
the  date  of  such  discharge  or  release,  a  com- 
plete dental  examination  (Including  dental 
X-rays)  and  all  appropriate  dental  services 
and  treatment  indicated  by  the  examination 
to  be  needed;] 

(B)  which  is  service -connected,  but  not 
comvensable  in  degree,  but  only  if — 

(i)  the  dental  condition  or  disability  is 
shown  to  have  been  in  existence  at  time  of 
discharge  or  release  from  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service: 

(ii)  the  veteran  had  served  on  active  duty 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  180  days  imme- 
diately before  such  discharge  or  release; 

tiii)  a'npHcation  for  treatment  is  made 
within  90  days  after  such  discharge  or  re- 
lease, eicent  that  (/)  in  the  case  of  a  vet- 
eran who  reentered  active  milHary.  naval,  or 
air  service  within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
such  veteran's  .prior  discharge  or  relense 
from  such  service,  artvlication  may  be  made 
v-ithin  90  days  from  the  date  of  such 
veteran's  subsequent  di.'icharge  cr  release 
fro'^  such  service,  and  ill)  if  a  disqualifyinQ 
discharge  or  release  has  been  corrected  bj/ 
compelenf  authority,  a-^li'-aiion  mav  be 
madt  within  90  days  after  the  date  of  cor- 
rection: and 

{iv)  the  veteran's  certificate  of  discharge 
or  release  from  active  duty  does  not  bear  a 
certification  that  the  veteran  was  provided, 
within  the  90-day  period  immediately  be- 
fore the  date  of  such  discharge  or  release, 
a  comr<lete  dental  ezamination  (including 
dental  X-ravs)  and  all  a'^vropriate  dental 
serrices  and  treatment  indicated  by  the  ex- 
amination to  be  needed: 

1(3)1  ^C^  which  is  ^  s''r''lre--onrn»-ted 
dental  condition  or  disability  due  to  combat 
wounds  or  other  service  trauma,  or  of  a 
former  prisoner  of  war; 

((4)  1  (D)  which  Is  associated  with  and  Is 
ageravatlng  a  disability  resulting  from  some 
other  disease  or  Inlury  which  was  Incurred 
in  or  aggravated  by  active  military,  naval, 
or  air  service; 

((5)1  (Et  which  Is  a  non-servlct-con- 
nected  condition  or  disability  of  a  veteran 
for  which  treatment  was  becun  while  such 
veteran  was  receiving  hospital  care  under 
this  chapter  and  such  service?  and  treat- 
ment are  reasonably  necessary  to  complete 
such  treatment; 

[(6)1  IF)  from  which  a  veteran  of  the 
Sianlsh-Amerlcan  War  or  Indian  Wars  is 
suffering; 

((7)1  (G)  from  which  a  veteran  who  is 
a  former  prisoner  of  war  and  who  was  de- 
tained or  Interned  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  six  months  Is  suffering;  or 

I  (8)  1  (H)  from  which  a  veteran  who  has 
a  service-connected  disability  rated  as  total 
Is  suffering. 

(2)  Th»  Secretary  concerned  shall  at  the 
time  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  dis- 
charged or  released  from  a  period  of  active 
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military,  naval,  or  air  service  of  not  less  than 
180  days  provide  to  such  member  a  written 
explanation  of  the  provisions  of  {clause  (2)  1 
claitae  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  enter  In  the  service  records  of  the 
member  i  statement  signed  by  the  member 
acknowle  Iglng  receipt  of  such  explanation 
(or,  If  thii  member  refuses  to  sign  such  state- 
ment, a  cerUflcatlon  from  an  officer  desig- 
nated for  such  purpose  by  the  Secretary 
concerns  I  that  the  member  was  provided 
such  exp  *natlon) . 

(3)  Th»  total  amount  which  the  Adminis- 
trator ms  y  expend  for  furnishing,  during  any 
twelve-month  period,  outpatient  dental  serv- 
ices, treatment,  or  related  dental  appliances 
to  a  vetcan  under  this  section  through  pri- 
vate faclltles  for  which  the  Administrator 
has  contacted  under  clause  (1).  (11),  or  (v) 
of  sectloi  601(4)  (C)  of  this  title  may  not 
exceed  SiOO  unless  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines, pi  lor  to  the  furnishing  of  such  serv- 
ices, treatment,  or  appliances  and  based  on 
an  examination  of  the  veteran  by  a  dentist 
employed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
(or.  in  in  area  where  no  such  dentist  Is 
available  by  a  dentist  conducting  such 
examlnaaon  under  a  contract  or  fee  arrange- 
ment), ttat  the  furnishing  of  such  services, 
treatment,  or  appliances  at  such  cost  is 
reasonably  necessary. 

(4)  In  any  year  in  which  the  President's 
Budget  fi  >r  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October 
1  of  such  year  Includes  an  amount  for  ex- 
pendlturia  for  contract  dental  care  under 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (f)  of 
this  sect  on  and  section  601(4)  (C)  of  this 
title  during  such  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the 
level  of  expenditures  made  for  such  purpose 
during  flBcal  year  1978,  the  Administrator 
shall,  no;  later  than  February  16  of  such 
year,  sub;  nit  a  report  to  the  ap  roprlate  ctxn- 
mlttees  (if  the  Congress  Justifying  the  re- 
quested evel  of  expenditures  for  contract 
dental  cs  re  and  explaining  why  the  applica- 
tion of  tl  le  criteria  prescribed  In  section  601 
(4)  (C)  o  '  this  title  for  contracting  with  pri- 
vate facll  Ities  and  in  the  second  sentence  of 
section  6  0(c)  of  this  title  for  furnishing  In- 
cidental lental  care  to  hospitalized  veterans 
will  not  sreclude  the  need  for  ex-endltures 
for  contact  dental  care  In  excess  of  the 
fiscal  yea  r  1978  level  of  expenditures  for  such 
purpose,  rn  any  case  In  which  the  amount 
Included  In  the  President's  Budget  for  anv 
fiscal  yea  r  for  expenditures  for  contract  den- 
tal care  inder  such  provisions  is  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  level  of  expenditures  made  for 
such  puipose  during  fiscal  year  1978  and 
the  Adm  nistrator  determines  after  the  date 
of  subml  islon  of  such  budget  and  before  the 
end  of  such  fiscal  year  that  the  level  of  ex- 
pendlturds  for  such  contract  dental  care 
during  such  fiscal  year  will  exceed  the  fiscal 
year  1978  level  of  ex-endltures.  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  submit  a  report  to  the  appro- 
priate co[iunlttees  of  the  Congress  contain- 
ing both  a  Justification  (with  respect  to  the 
projected  level  of  expenditures  for  such  fiscal 
year)  anil  an  explanation  as  required  in  the 
precedini  sentence  in  the  case  of  a  report 
submltteii  pursuant  to  such  sentence.  Any 
report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  [subsec- 
tion] paragraph  shall  include  a  comment  by 
the  Administrator  on  the  effect  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  criteria  prescribed  in  the  sec- 
ond sentsnce  of  section  610(c)  of  this  title 
for  fuml  ihing  incidental  dental  care  to  hos- 
pitalized ireterans. 

(c)  De  ital  services  and  related  appliances 
for  a  den  tal  condition  of  disability  described 
In  [clauss  (2)1  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  3f  this  section  shall  be  furnished  on 
a  one-tin  le  completion  basis,  unless  the  serv- 
ices rendered  on  a  one-time  completion  basis 
are  founil  unacceptable  within  the  limita- 
tions of  ^od  orofesaional  standards.  In  which 
event  sue  i  additional  services  may  be  alTorded 
as  are  r  ;qulred  to  complete  profecsionally 
acceptab  e  treatment. 


(f)  The  Administrator,  within  the  limits  of 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities,  may  fur- 
nish medical  services  for  any  disability  on  an 
outpatient  or  ambulatory  basis — 

( 1 )  to  any  veteran  eligible  for  hospital  care 
under  section  610  of  this  title  (A)  where  such 
services  are  reasonably  necessary  in  prepara- 
tion for.  or  (to  the  extent  that  the  facilities 
are  available)  to  obviate  the  need  of.  hospital 
admission,  or  (B)  where  such  a  veteran  has 
been  furnished  hospital  care  and  such  medi- 
cal services  are  reasonably  necessary  to  com- 
plete treatment  incident  to  such  hospital 
care  (for  a  period  not  in  excess  of  twelve 
months  after  discharge  from  In-hosplUl 
treatment,  except  where  the  Administrator 
finds  that  a  longer  period  Is  required  by 
virtue  of  the  disability  being  treated); 

(2)  to  any  veteran  who  has  a  service- 
connected  disability  rated  at  60  per  centum 
or  more;  and 

(3)  to  any  veteran  who  is  a  former  prisoner 
of  war. 

The  Administrator  may  also  furnish  to  any 
such  veteran  such  home  health  services  as 
the  Administrator  determines  to  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  effective  and  economi- 
cal treatment  of  a  disability  of  a  veteran 
including  only  such  improvements  and 
structural  alterations  the  cost  of  which  does 
not  exceed  »600  (or  reimbursement  up  to 
such  amount)  as  are  necessary  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  treatment  or  provide  access 
to  the  home  or  to  essential  lavatory  and  sani- 
tary facilities.  The  Administrator  may  also 
furnish  outpatient  dental  services  and  treat- 
ment, and  related  appliances,  to  any  veteran 
described  in  clause  (G)  of  subsection  (b) 
1(7)1  (i)  of  this  section. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(1)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  prescribe  regulations  to  ensure 
that  special  priority  in  furnishing  medical 
services  under  this  section  and  any  other 
outpatient  care  with  funds  appropriated  for 
the  medical  care  of  veterans  shall  be  accorded 
In  the  following  order,  unless  compelling 
medical  reasons  require  that  such  care  be 
provided  more  expeditiously: 

(1)  To  any  veteran  for  a  service-connected 
disability. 

(2)  To  any  veteran  described  In  subsection 
(f )  (2)  of  this  section. 

(3)  To  any  veteran  with  a  disability  rated 
as  service-connected  (including  any  veteran 
being  examined  to  determine  the  existence 
or  rating  of  a  service-connected  disability) . 

(4)  To  any  veteran  (A)  who  is  a  former 
prisoner  of  war,  or  (B)  who  is  eli0ble  for 
care  under  section  610(a)  (5)  of  thU  title. 

(5)  To  any  veteran  being  furnished  med- 
ical services  under  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section. 

•  •  •  •  • 

{  612A.  Eligibility  for  readjustment  counsel- 
ing and  related  mental  health 
services 
(a)  Upon  the  request  of  any  veteran  who 
served  on  active  duty  during  the  Vietnam 
era.  the  Administrator  shall,  within  the 
limits  of  Veterans'  Administration  facilities, 
furnish  counseling  to  such  veteran  to  assist 
such  veteran  in  readjusting  to  civilian  life  If 
such  veteran  requests  such  counseling 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  such  vet- 
eran's discharge  or  release  from  active  duty 
or  [two  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section]  by  September  30.  1984.  whichever  Is 
later.  Such  counseling  shall  include  a  gen- 
eral mental  and  psychological  assessment  to 
ascertain  whether  such  veteran  has  mental 
or  psychological  problems  associated  with 
readjustment  to  civilian  life. 

•  •  •  •  • 
lg)tl)   During    the    twelve-month    period 

ending  on  September  30.  1984  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  take  appropriate  steps  to 
ensure — 

(A)   the  orderly  transition,  by  October  1, 


1984,  of  that  part  of  the  program  established 
under  this  section  for  the  provision  of  read- 
justment counseling  services  by  Veterans' 
Administration  personnel  from  a  program 
providing  such  services  primarily  through 
centers  located  in  facilities  situated  apart 
from  the  health-care  facilities  operated  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the  provi- 
sion of  other  health-care  services  under 
other  provisions  of  this  chapter  to  a  program 
providing  readjustment  counseling  services 
primarily  through  such  health-care  facili- 
ties; and 

(B)  the  continued  availability  after  such 
date  of  readjustment  counseling  and  related 
mental  health  services  under  this  section  to 
veterans  eligible  for  the  provision  of  such 
counseling  and  services  who  requested  such 
counseling  before  such  date. 

(2)  Not  later  than  April  1.  1984,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  on  the  plans 
made  and  actions  taken  to  carry  out  this 
subsection. 

•  •  •  •  • 

S  613.  Medical  care  for  survivors  and  depend- 
ents of  certain  veterans 

(a)  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

(b)  In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  provide  for  medical  care 
in  the  same  or  similar  manner  and  subject 
to  the  same  or  similar  limitations  as  medical 
care  is  furnished  to  certain  dependents  and 
survivors  of  active  duty  and  retired  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  under  chapter  55  of  title 
10  (CHAMPUS),by— 

(1)  entering  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  include  coverage  for  such  medical 
care  under  the  contract,  or  contracts,  the 
Secretary  enters  into  to  carry  out  such  chap- 
ter 55,  and  under  which  the  Administrator 
shall  fully  reimburse  the  Secretary  for  all 
costs  and  expenditures  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  affording  the  medical  care  author- 
ized pursuant  to  this  section:  or 

(2)  contracting  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe for  such  Insurance,  medical  service,  or 
health  plans  the  Administrator  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

In  cases  in  which  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  facilities  are  ] particularly]  equipped 
to  provide  the  I  most  effective]  care  and 
treatment,  the  Administrator  is  also  author- 
ized to  carry  out  such  purposes  through  the 
use  of  such  facilities  not  being  utilized  for 
the  care  of  eligible  veterans. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Subchapter     m — Miscellaneous     Provisions 

Relating   to   Hospital   and   Nursing  Home 
Care  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Veterans 

•  •  •  •  • 

!  624.  Hospital  care,  medical  services  and 
nursing  home  care  abroad 

(a)    •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  furnish  nurs- 
ing home  care,  on  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions set  forth  In  section  e20(a)  of  this 
title  [and  at  the  same  rate  as  specified  In 
section  632(a)  (4)  of  this  title]  to  any  vet- 
eran who  has  been  furnished  hospital  care 
In  the  Philippines  pursuant  to  this  section, 
but  who  requires  a  protracted  period  of 
nursing  home  care. 

•  •  •  •  • 

9  629.  Recovery  by  the  United  States  of  the 
cost  of  certain  care  and  services 

(a)  In  any  case  in  which  a  veteran  is  fur- 
nished care  and  services  under  this  chapter 
for  a  non-service-connected  disability  that 
was  incurred — 

(1)  incident  to  the  veteran's  employment 
and  the  disability  is  covered  under  a  workers' 
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compensation  law  or  plan  that  provides  re- 
imbursement for  or  indemnification  of  the 
cost  of  health  care  and  services  provided  to 
the  veteran  by  reason  of  the  disability, 

(2)  as  the  result  of  a  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent to  which  applies  a  State  law  that  re- 
quires the  owners  or  operators  of  motor  ve- 
hicles registered  in  that  State  to  have  in 
force  automobile  accident  reparations  in- 
surance, or 

(3)  OS  the  result  of  a  crime  of  personal 
violence  that  occurred  in  a  State,  or  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State,  in  which  a  person 
injured  as  the  result  of  such  a  crime  is  en- 
titled to  receive  health  care  and  services  at 
such  State's  or  subdivision's  expense  for  per- 
sonal injuries  suffered  as  the  result  of  such 
crime, 

the  United  States  has  the  right  to  recover 
the  reasonable  costs  of  such  care  and  services 
from  the  State,  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State,  employer,  employer's  insurance  car- 
rier, or  automobile  accident  reparations  in- 
surance carrier,  as  appropriate,  to  the  extent 
that  the  veteran,  or  the  provider  of  care  and 
services  to  the  veteran,  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  reimbursement  or  indemnification 
for  such  care  and  services  if  the  care  and 
services  had  not  been  furnished  by  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  amount  that  may  be  recovered 
by  the  Urited  States  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  not  exceed  the  lesser  of 
(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  reasonable  cost 
of  the  care  and  services  furnished  the  veteran 
under  this  chapter,  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, or  (2)  the  maximum  amount 
specified  by  the  law  of  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  concerned  or  by  any  relevant 
contractual  provision  to  which  the  veteran 
was  a  party  or  was  subject.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  recuonable  cost  of  care  and 
services  under  clause  (1)  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  and  any  determination  of  such 
reasonable  value  by  the  Administrator  under 
such  clause  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations.  Regulations  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  prescribed  only  after 
notice  and  opriortunitv  for  public  comment. 

(c){l)  The  United  States  shall,  as  to  the 
right  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, he  subrogated  to  any  right  or  claim 
that  the  veteran  or  the  veteran's  personal 
representative,  successor,  dependents,  or  sur- 
vivors may  have  against  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  an  employer,  an  em- 
ployer's insurance  carrier,  or  an  automobile 
accident  reparations  insurance  carrier. 

(2)(i4)  In  order  to  enforce  any  right  or 
claim  to  which  it  is  subrogated  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  United 
States  may  intervene  or  join  in  any  action  or 
proceeding  brought  by  the  veteran  or  the 
veteran's  personal  representative,  successor, 
dependents,  or  survivors  against  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  an  employer, 
an  employer's  insurance  carrier,  or  an  auto- 
mobile accident  reparations  insurance  car- 
rier. 

(B)  If— 

(i)  no  suc/i  action  or  proceeding  has  been 
commenced  uHthin  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  first  day  on  which  care  and 
services  for  which  recovery  is  sought  were 
furnished  to  the  veteran  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration under  this  chapter,  and 

(ii)  the  United  States  has  sent  written 
notice  by  certified  mail  to  the  veteran  at 
the  veteran's  last-known  address  {or  to  the 
veteran's  personal  representative  or  suc- 
cessor) of  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
to  irutitute  legal  proceedings, 
the  united  States  may,  sixty  days  after  the 
mailing  of  such  notice,  institute  and  prose- 
cute legal  proceedings  against  the  State,  po- 
litico, subdivision,  employer,  emplover't  in- 
surance carrier,  or  automobile  accident  rep- 
arations insurance  carrier. 


(d)  A  vtteran  eligible  for  care  and  services 
under  this  chapter  may  not  be  denied  such 
care  and  services  by  reason  of  this  section. 

(e)  No  law  of  any  State  or  of  any  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State,  and  no  provision 
of  any  contract  or  agreement  entered  into, 
renewed,  or  modified  under  any  State  law, 
shall  operate  to  prevent  recovery  by  the 
United  States  (1)  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  for  care  and  services  furnished 
under  this  chapter  to  any  veteran  for  a  non- 
service-connected  disability,  or  (2)  under 
section  Sll(b)  of  this  title  for  care  and 
services  furnished  under  such  section  to  an 
individual  as  a  humanitarian  service  in  an 
emergency  case. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Subchi^ter  IV — Hospital  Care  and  Medical 
[Care]     Treatment    for     {Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines  Army|  Veterans  in  the 
Republic  of  th  e  Philippines 
§  631.  Assistance    to    the    Republic    of    the 
Philippines 
The  President  is  authorized  to  assist  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  in  fulfilling  its 
responsibility  In  providing  medical  care  and 
treatment  for  Commonwealth  Army  veterans 
and  new  Philippine  Scouts  in  need  of  such 
care    and    treatment    for    service-connected 
disabilities  and  non-service-connected  disa- 
bilities under  certain  conditions. 
i  632.  Contracts  and  grants  to  provide  [hos- 
pital care,  medical  services  and  nurs- 
ing  home   care)    for    the   care   and 
treatment  of  United  States  veterans 
by  the  Veterans  Memorial  Medical 
Center 
(a)   The  President,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  may  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  the  Veterans  Memorial  Medical 
Center,  with  the  approval  of  the  appropri- 
ate department  of  the  Government  of   the 
Republic   of   the   Philippines,   covering    the 
period  beginning  on  [July  1,  1973]   October 
1,  1981,  and  ending  on  September  30.  [1981] 
1986,  under  which  the  United  States — 

[  ( 1 )  win  pay  for  hospital  care  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  or  for  medi- 
cal   services    which    shall    be    provided 
either  In  the  Veterans  Memorial  Medical 
Center,  or  by  contract,  or  otherwise  by 
the   Administrator   In   accordance   with 
the  conditions  and  limitations  applica- 
ble generally  to  beneficiaries  under  sec- 
tion 612  of  this  title,  for  Commonwealth 
Army  veterans  and  for  new  Philippine 
Scouts  determined  by  the  Administrator 
to  be  In  need  of  such  hospital  care  or 
medical    services    for    service-connected 
disabilities: 
[  (2)  will  pay  for  hospital  care  at  the  Vet- 
erans  Memorial   Medical    Center   for   Com- 
monwealth Army  veterans,  and  for  new  Phil- 
ippine Scouts  If  they  enlisted  before  July  4. 
1946.   determined   by   the   Administrator  to 
need   such    care   for   non-service-connected 
disabilities  if  they  are  unable  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  necessary  hospital  care; 

[  (3)  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  travel 
expenses  pursuant  to  section  1 1 1  of  this  title 
for  Commonwealth  Army  veterans  and  new 
Philippine  Scouts  In  connection  with  hospi- 
tal care  or  medical  services  furnished  them: 
I  (4)  may  provide  for  payments  for  nursing 
home  care,  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  set  forth  In  section  620(a)  of  this  title, 
for  any  Commonwealth  Armv  veteran  or  new 
Philippine  Scout  determined  to  need  such 
care  at  a  per  diem  rate  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  hospital  per  diem  rate  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  clause  (6)  of  this  subsec- 
sectlon; 

[(5)  may  provide  that  payments  for  hos- 
pital care  and  for  medical  services  provided 
to  Conunonwealth  Army  veterans  and  new 
Philippine  Scouts  or  to  United  States  vet- 
erans may  consist  in  whole  or  In  part  ol 


available  medicines,  medical  supplies,  and 
equipment  fur.ilshed  by  the  Administrator 
to  the  Veterans  Memorial  Medical  Center  at 
valuations  therefor  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, who  may  furnish  through  the 
revolving  supply  fund,  pursuant  to  section 
5011  of  this  Utle.  such  medicines,  medical 
supplies,  and  equipment  as  necessary  for  this 
purpose  ond  to  use  therefor,  as  applicable, 
appropriations  available  for  such  payments; 

[(6)  will  provide  for  payments  for  such 
hospital  care  at  a  per  diem  rate  to  be  Jointly 
determined  for  each  fiscal  year  by  the  two 
Gk>vernments  to  be  fair  and  reasonable;  and 

1(7)  may  stop  payments  under  any  such 
contract  upon  reasonable  notice  as  stipulated 
by  the  contract  If  the  Republic  of  the  PbU> 
Ipplnes  and  the  Veterans  Memorial  Medical 
Center  fall  to  maintain  such  hospital  in  a 
well-equipped  and  effective  operating  condi- 
tion, as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

1(b)  The  total  of  the  payments  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  $2,000,000  for  any  one  fiscal  year  end- 
ing before  October  1,  1981,  which  shall  in- 
clude an  amount  not  to  exceed  (250,000  for 
any  one  such  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of 
clause  (4)  of  such  subsection. 

1(c)  The  contract  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  may  provide  for  the 
use  by  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  of 
beds,  equipment,  and  other  facilities  of  the 
Veterans  Memorial  Medical  Center  at  Manila, 
not  required  for  hospital  care  of  Common- 
wealth Army  veterans  or  new  Philippine 
Scouts  for  service-connected  disabilities,  for 
hospital  care  of  other  persons  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  ex- 
cept that  (1)  priority  of  admission  and  re- 
tention in  such  hospital  shall  be  accorded 
Commonwealth  Army  veterans  and  new 
Philippine  Scouts  needing  hospital  care  for 
service-connected  disabilities,  tmd  (2)  such 
use  shall  not  preclude  the  use  of  available 
facilities  In  such  hospital  on  a  contract  basis 
for  hoqjital  care  or  medical  services  for  per- 
sons eligible  therefor  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

[(d)  To  further  assure  the  effective  care 
and  treatment  of  patients  In  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Medical  Center,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  occur- 
ring during  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1973. 
and  ending  September  30.  1981 — 

(1)  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  be  used  by  the 
Administrator  for  making  grants  to  the  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Medical  Center  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education  and  training  of  health 
service  personnel  who  are  assigned  to  such 
hospital:  and 

(2)  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  be  used  by  the 
Administrator  for  making  grants  to  the  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Medical  Center  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines In  the  replacement  and  upgrading  of 
equipment  and  In  rehabilitating  the  physi- 
cal plant  and  facilities  of  such  hospital. 

Such  grants  shall  be  made  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. Including  approval  bv  the  Adminis- 
trator of  all  education  and  training  programs 
conducted  by  the  hospital  under  such  grants. 
Any  appropriation  made  for  carrying  out  the 
purooses  of  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.  1 

(1)  will  provide  for  payments  for  hospital 
care  and  medical  services  (including  nursing 
home  care)  in  the  Veterans  Memorial  Medi- 
cal Center,  as  authorized  by  section  «24  of 
this  title  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
set  forth  in  such  section,  to  eligible  United 
States  veterans  at  a  per  diem  rate  to  be 
jointly  determined  for  each  fiscal  year  by 
the  two  Governments  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able: and 

(2)  may  provide  that  payments  for  such 
horpital  care  and  medical  services  provided 
to  eligible  United  States  veterans  may  con- 
sist in  whole  or  in  part  of  available  medi- 
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cinei.  medical  supplies,  and  equipment  fur- 
nished blithe  AdminUtrator  to  the  Veterans 
Memorial  IMedical  Center  at  valuations  there- 
for as  determined  by  the  AdminUtrator,  who 
may  furnish  such  medicines,  medical  sup- 
plies, and\  equipment  through  the  revolving 
supply  fund  pursuant  to  section  5021  of  this 
title. 

(b)  (1)  ro  further  assure  the  effective  care 
and  treat  nent  of  United  States  veterans  in 
the  Vetert  ns  Memorial  Medical  Center,  there 
is  author  zed  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  yeav  during  the  period  beginnir\g  on 
October  l\  1981.  and  ending  on  September  30. 
1986,  the  kum  of  $500,000  to  be  used  by  the 
Administiiitor  for  making  grants  to  the  Vet- 
erans Meihorial  Medical  Center  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  vie  replacement  and  upgrading  of 
equipment  and  in  rehabilitating  the  physi- 
cal plant  c  nd  facilities  of  such  center. 

(2)  Grants  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  on  stu:h  terms  and  conditions  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator.  Such  terms  and 
conditioni  may  include  a  requirement  of 
prior  appioval  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
uses  of  th'.  funds  proinded  by  such  grants. 

(3)  Funis  for  such  grants  ma''  be  vrojiried 
only  from  appropriations  made  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Adtninistration  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  making  such  grants. 

(c)  T/iej  Administrator  may  stop  payments 
under  a  contract  or  grant  under  this  section 
upon  Teas}>nable  notice  as  sti-'mlated  ^w  the 
contract  pr  grant  if  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippine  and  the  Veterans  Memorial  Med- 
ical Centet  do  not  maintain  the  medical  cen- 
ter in  a  will-equipped  and  effective  operating 
condition  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor. 

{d){l)  The  authority  of  the  Administrator 
to  enter  irito  contracts  and  to  make  grants 
under  thit  section  is  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  the  extent  that  appropriations 
are  availa\  ile  for  that  purpose. 

(2)   Apt  Topriations  made  for  the  purpose 

of  this  se  :tion  shall  remain  available  until 

expended. 

• 
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41.  Job     <k>unsellng,     Training,     and 
Placement  Service  for  Veterans. 

42.  Employment  and  Training  of  Dis- 
able 1  and  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 

43.  Veteraps'  Reemployment  Rights.. 


Employment  assistance 


n  any  case  in  which  a  veteran  has 

a   vocational   rehabilitation   pro- 

ilf-employment  in  a  small  business 

under  this  chapter,  the  Adminls- 

shall  assist  such  veteran  in  securing, 

ppropfiate,  a  loan  under  subchapter  IV 

37  0/  this  title  and  shall  cooperate 


with  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
assist  such  veteran  to  secure  a  loan  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  needed  to  establish 
such  veteran's  own  business  and  to  insure 
that  such  veteran  receives  the  special  con- 
sideration provided  for  in  section  8  of  the 
Small  Business  Act   (15  U.S.C.  633(b)). 

•  «  •  •  • 
Chapter  34— VETERANS  EDUCA-nONAL 

ASSISTANCE 

•  •  •  •  • 
Subchapter   II   Eligibility   and   Entitlement 

•  •  •  •  • 

i  1662.  Time    limitations   for    completing    a 
program  of  education 
Delimiting  Period  for  Completion 

(a)(1)   •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

(3)  {A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (C)  of 
this  paragraph  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
an  eligible  veteran  who  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  Vietnam,  era  shall  be  permitted  to 
use  any  of  such  veteran's  unused  entitlement 
under  section  1661  of  this  title  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing — 

(i)  a  program  of  apprenticeship  or  other 
on-job  training; 

vit)  a  course  with  an  approved  vocational 
objective;  or 

(Hi)  a  program  of  secondary  education,  if 
the  leteran  does  not  have  a  secondary  school 
diploma  ^or  an  equivalency  certificate). 

(B)  Upon  completion  of  a  program  or 
course  pursued  by  virtue  of  eligibility  pro- 
vided by  this  paragraph,  the  Administrator 
shall  provide  the  veteran  with  such  employ- 
ment counseling  as  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sist the  veteran  in  obtaining  employment 
consistent  with  the  veteran's  abilities,  apti- 
tudes, and  interests. 

(C)  ({)  Educational  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided a  veteran  for  pursuit  of  a  program  or 
course  described  in  clause  (i)  or  (it)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  Of  this  paragraph  using  eligi- 
bility provided  by  this  paragraph  only  if  the 
veteran  has  been  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  be  in  need  of  such  a  program  or 
course  in  order  to  achieve  a  suitable  occupa- 
tional or  vocational  objective  in  accordance 
with  regulations  which  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe. 

[ii)  Educational  assistance  provided  a  vet- 
eran for  pursuit  of  a  program  described  in 
clause  (Hi)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  using  eligibility  provided  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  provided  at  the  rate  de- 
termined under  section  ifi9i  (b)(2)  of  this 
titU. 

(D)  Educational  assistance  may  not  be 
provided  by  virtue  of  this  paragraph  after 
December  31,  1983. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Chapter  37— (HOME,   CONDOMTNTUM,   AND 

MOBT.E   HOME)    HOUSING   AND   SMALL 
BUSINESS  LOANS 

•  •  •  •  • 

Subchapter  IV — Small  Business  Loans 
Sec. 

1841.  Definitions. 

1842.  Small  business  loan  program. 

1843.  Liability  on  loans. 

1844.  Approval  of  loans  by  the  Administrator. 

1845.  Interest  on  loans. 

1846.  Maturity  of  loans. 

1847.  Eligible  financial  institutions. 
8148.  Preference  for  disabled  veterans. 

1849.  Revolving  fund. 

1850.  Incorporation  of  other  provisions   by 

the  Administrator. 

1851.  Termination  of  program. 

Subchapter  I — General 
§  1801.  Definitions 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  the 
term  "housing  loan"  means  a  loan  for  any  of 
the  purposes  specified  by  sections  t810(a) 
and  1819{a)  (1)  of  this  title. 


1(a)]  (b)  For  the  purposes  of  housing 
loans  under  this  chapter — 

•  •  •  •  • 
[(b)]    (c)    Benefits  shall  not  be  afforded 

under  this  chapter  to  any  individual  on  ac- 
count of  a  service  as  a  commissioned  officer 
of  the  [Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey]  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  (or 
predecessor  entity),  or  of  the  Regular  or 
Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
unless  such  service  would  have  quaiitied 
such  individual  for  benefits  under  title  III 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944. 
§  1802.  Basic  entitlement 

(a)  Each  veteran  who  served  on  active 
duty  at  any  time  during  World  War  II,  the 
Korean  conlllcc,  or  the  Vietnam  era  and 
who^e  total  service  was  for  ninety  days  or 
more,  or  who  was  discharged  or  released 
from  a  period  of  active  duty,  any  part  of 
which  occurred  during  World  War  11,  the 
tvorean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era,  for  a 
5er. ice-connected  disability,  shall  be  eligible 
io.'  the  housing  loan  oeneflts  of  this  chapter, 
.n  the  case  of  any  veteran  who  served  on  ac- 
tive duty  dur.ng  two  or  more  of  the  periods 
specified  In  the  preceding  sentence,  or  in 
:>ectlon  1818  at  this  title,  (or  which  ellglblUty 
for  the  housing  loan  benefits  unaer  this 
chapter  may  be  granted,  entitlement  de- 
rived from  service  during  the  most  recent 
such  period  (1)  shall  cancel  any  unused 
entitlement  derived  from  service  during 
any  earlier  such  period,  and  (2)  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  by  which  entitle- 
ment from  service  during  any  earlier  such 
period  has  been  used  to  obtain  a  direct, 
guranteed,    or    Insured    housing    loan — 

(A)  on  real  property  which  the  veteran 
owns  at  the  time  of  application;  or 

(B)  as  to  which  the  Administrator  has  in- 
curred actual  liability  or  loss,  unless  in  the 
event  of  loss  or  the  incurrence  and  payment 
of  such  liability  by  the  Administrator  the 
resulting  Indebtedness  of  the  veteran  to  the 
United  States  has  been  paid  in  full. 

(b)  In  computing  the  aggregate  amount  of 
guaranty  or  insurance  housing  loan  entitle- 
ment available  to  a  veteran  under  this  chap- 
ter, the  Adminlstxator  may  exclude  the 
amount  of  guaranty  or  insurance  housing 
loan  entitlement  used  for  any  guaranteed, 
insured,  or  direct  loan,  if 

•  •  •  •  • 

(d)  (Loans)  Housing  loans  will  be  auto- 
matically guaranteed  under  this  chapter 
only  if  made  (I)  by  any  Federal  land  bank, 
national  banlc.  State  bank,  private  bank, 
building  and  loan  association,  insurance 
company,  that  Is  subject  to  examination  and 
supervision  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  of  anv  State.  (2)  by  any  State,  or 
(3)  by  any  lender  approved  by  the  Adminis- 
trator pursuant  to  standards  established  by 
the  Administrator.  Any  housing  loan  proposed 
to  be  msule  to  a  veteran  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  by  any  lender  not  of  a  class  specified 
In  the  preceding  sentence  may  be  gruaranteed 
by  the  Administrator  if  the  Administrator 
finds  that  it  is  In  accord  otherwise  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

(e)  The  Administrator  may  at  any  time 
upon  thirty  davs'  notice  reouire  housing 
loans  to  be  made  by  any  lender  or  class  of 
lenders  to  be  submitted  to  the  Administrator 
for  prior  approval.  No  guaranty  or  insurance 
liability  shall  exist  with  respect  to  any  such 
loan  unless  evidence  of  guaranty  or  insur- 
ance is  Issued  by  the  Administrator. 

(f)  Any  housing  loan  at  least  20  per  cen- 
tum of  which  Is  guaranteed  under  this  chap- 
ter may  be  made  by  any  national  bank  or 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association,  or  by 
any  bank,  trust  company,  building  and  loan 
association,  or  insurance  company,  organized 
or  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Any  such  loan  may  be  so  made 
without  regard  to  the  limitations  and  restric- 
tions of  any  other  law  relating  to — 
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(1)  ratio  of  amount  of  loan  to  the  value 
of  the  property; 

(2)  maturity  of  loan; 

(3)  requirement  for  mortgage  or  other 
security; 

(4)  dignity  of  lien;  or 

(5)  percentage  of  assets  which  may  be 
Invested  in  real  estate  loans. 

•  •  • 

%  1803.  Basic    provisions    relating    to    loan 
guaranty 

(a) (1) •   •   • 

(d)  (1)  The  maturity  of  any  housing  loan 
shall  not  be  more  than  thirty  years  and 
thirty-two  days. 

(2)  Any  loan  for  a  term  of  more  than  five 
years  shall  be  amortized  in  accordance  with 
established  procedure. 

(3)  Any  real  estate  housing  loan  (other 
than  for  repairs,  alterations,  or  improve- 
menU)  shall  be  secured  by  a  first  Hen  on 
the  realty.  In  determining  whether  a  loan  lor 
the  purchase  or  construction  of  a  home  is 
so  secured,  the  Administrator  may  disregard 
a  superior  Hen  created  by  a  duly  recorded 
covenant  running  with  the  realty  in  favor  ol 
a  private  entity  to  secure  an  obligation  to 
such  entity  for  the  homeowner's  share  of 
the  costs  of  the  management,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  property,  services  or  pro- 
grams within  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
velopment or  community  In  which  the  vet- 
eran's realty  Is  located.  If  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  interests  ol  the  veteran 
borrower  and  of  the  Government  will  not  be 
prejudiced  by  the  operation  of  such  cove- 
nant. In  respect  to  any  such  superior  lien  to 
be  created  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
amendment,  the  Administrator's  determina- 
tion must  have  been  made  prior  to  the 
recordation  of  the  covenant. 

■  •  •  •  • 

§  1807.  Service  after  July  25,  1947,  and  prior 
to  Jime  27,  1950 
Each  veteran  whose  only  active  duty  serv- 
ice occurred  after  July  25,  1947,  and  prior  to 
June  27,  1950.  and  who — 

(1)  served  for  a  period  of  more  than  180 
days  and  was  discharged  or  released  there- 
from under  conditions  other  than  dishon- 
orable: or 

(2)  served  for  a  period  of  180  days  or  less 
and  was  discharged  or  released  for  a  service- 
connected  disability; 

shall  be  eligible  for  housing  loan  benefits  of 
this  chapter. 

Subchapter  II — Loans 

•  •  •  •  • 
§  1815.  Insurance  of  loans 

(a)  Any  housing  loan  which  might  be  guar- 
anteed under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
when  made  or  purchsised  by  any  financial  in- 
stitution subject  to  examination  and  super- 
vision by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  State  may,  in  lieu  of  such  guaranty, 
be  insured  by  the  Administrator  imder  an 
agreement  wliereby  the  Administrator  will 
reimburse  any  such  institution  for  losses 
incurred  on  such  loan  up  to  15  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  of  loans  so  made  or  pur- 
chased by  It. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  1817.  Release  from  liability  under  guaranty 
(a)  Whenever  any  veteran  disposes  of  resi- 
dential property  securing  a  guaranteed,  in- 
sured, or  direct  housing  loan  obtained  by  the 
veteran,  the  Administrator,  upon  apnlicatlon 
made  by  such  veteran  and  by  the  transferee 
incident  to  such  disposal,  shall  issue  to  such 
veteran  In  connection  with  such  disposal  a 
release  relieving  the  veteran  of  all  further 
liability  to  til?  Administrator  on  account  of 
such  loan  (Including  liability  for  any  loss  re- 
sulting from  any  default  of  the  transferee  or 
any  subsequent  purchaser  of  such  property) 
if  the  Administrator  has  determined,  after 
such  investigation  as  the  Administrator  may 


deem  appropriate,  that  (1)  the  loan  is  cur- 
rent, and  (2)  the  purchaser  of  such  property 
from  such  veteran  (A)  is  obligated  by  con- 
tract to  purchase  such  property  and  to  as- 
sume full  liability  for  the  repayment  of  the 
balance  of  the  loan  remaining  unpaid,  and 
has  assumed  by  contract  all  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  veteran  under  the  terms  of  the 
instruments  creating  and  securing  the  loan, 
and  (B)  qualifies  from  a  credit  standpoint, 
to  the  same  extent  as  If  the  transferee  were 
a  veteran  eligible  under  section  1810  of  this 
title,  for  a  guaranteed  or  insured  or  direct 
loan  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  obligation  for  which  the  trans- 
feree has  assumed  liability. 

(b)  If  any  veteran  disposes  of  residential 
property  securing  a  guaranteed,  insured,  or 
direct  housing  loan  obtained  by  the  veteran 
under  this  chapter  without  receiving  a  re- 
lease from  liability  with  respect  to  such  loan 
under  subsection  (a),  and  a  default  subse- 
quently occurs  which  results  in  liability  of 
the  veteran  to  the  Administrator  on  account 
of  the  loan,  the  Administrator  may  relieve 
the  veteran  of  such  liability  if  the  Admin- 
istrator determines,  after  such  investigation 
as  the  Administrator  deems  appropriate,  that 
the  property  was  dlspyosed  of  by  the  veteran 
in  such  a  manner,  and  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions, that  the  Administrate-  would  have  is- 
sued the  veteran  a  release  from  liability  un- 
der subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the  loan 
if  the  veteran  had  made  application  therefor 
incident  to  such  disposal.  Failure  ol  a  trans- 
feree to  assume  by  contract  all  the  liabilities 
of  the  original  veteran-borrower  shall  bar 
such  release  of  liability  only  In  cases  in 
which  no  acceptable  transferee,  either  im- 
mediate or  remote,  is  legally  liable  to  the 
Administrator  for  the  Indebtedness  of  the 
original  veteran-borrower  arising  from  ter- 
mination of  the  loan.  The  failure  of  a  vet- 
eran to  qualify  for  release  from  liability  un- 
der this  subsection  does  not  preclude  relief 
froim  being  granted  under  sutieection  3102(b) 
of  this  title,  if  eligible  thereunder. 
S  1818.  Service  after  January  31.   1955,   and 

prior   to   August   5,    1964,   or   after 

May  7,  1975 

(a)  Each  veteran  who  served  on  active 
duty,  any  part  of  which  occurred  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955,  and  prior  to  August  5,  1964. 
or  after  May  7.  1975.  and  who — 

(1)  served  for  a  period  of  more  than  180 
days  and  was  discharged  or  released  there- 
from imder  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able; 

(2)  has  served  more  than  180  days  In  active 
duty  status  and  continues  on  active  duty 
without  a  break  therein:  or 

(3)  was  discharged  or  released  from 
such  active  duty  for  a  service-connected 
disability; 

shall  be  eligible  for  the  housing  loan  benefits 
of  this  chapter,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1802(a)  of  this  title  and  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

•  •  •  »  • 

§  1819.  Loans  to  purchase  mobile  homes  and 
mobile  home  lots 

(a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter,  any  loan  to  a  veteran 
eligible  for  the  housing  loan  benefits  of  this 
chapter.  If  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  may  be  guaranteed  if  such 
loan  is  for  one  of  the  following  purposes: 

(A)  To  purchase  a  lot  on  which  to  place  a 
mobile  home  already  owned  by  the  veteran. 

(B)  To  purchase  a  single- wide  mobile 
home. 

(C)  To  purchase  a  single-wide  mobile 
home  and  a  lot  on  which  to  place  such  home. 

(Di  To  purchase  a  double- wide  mobile 
nome. 

(E)  To  purchase  a  double-wide  mobile 
home  and  a  lot  on  which  to  place  such  home. 

(F)  To  refinance  in  accordance  with  pmra- 
graph  (4)  of  this  subsection  an  existing  loan 


guaranteed,  insured,  or  made  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

•  •  «  •  • 
(b)(1)    •   •   • 

•  •  •  •  • 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  restore  entitle- 
ment to  all  (loan  guaranty)  housing  loan 
benefits  under  this  chapter  for  the  veteran 
when  the  conditions  prescribed  in  section 
1802(b)  of  this  title  have  been  met. 

•  •  •  •  • 
i  1824.  Loan  guaranty  revolving  ftud 

(a)  •   •   • 

•  •  •  •  • 

(b)  The  Fund  shall  be  available  to  the 
Administrator  when  so  provided  In  appropri- 
ation Acts  and  within  such  limitations  as 
may  be  included  in  such  Acts,  without  fiscal 
year  limiting,  for  all  housing  loan  guaranty 
and  insurance  operations  under  this  chapter, 
except  administrative  expenses. 

(c)  There  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Fund 
( 1 )  by  transfer  from  current  and  future  ap- 
propriations for  readjustment  l)enefits  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  supplement 
the  Fund  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Fund,  and  (2)  all  amounts  now  held 
or  hereafter  received  by  the  Administrator 
incident  to  housing  loan  guaranty  and  In- 
surance operations  under  this  chapter.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  all  collections  of 
principal  and  Interest  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  use  of  property  held  or  the  sale  of  prop- 
erty disposed  of. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Subchapter  IV — Small  Business  Loans 
%  1841.  Definitions 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter — 

(1)  The  term  "disabled  veteran" 
means  (A)  a  i-eteran  who  is  entitled  to 
compensation  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  a 
disability  rated  at  30  percent  or  more, 
or  (B)  a  veteran  whose  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  active  duty  was  for  a  disability 
incurred  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty. 

(2)  The  term  "veteran  of  the  Vietnam 
era"  means  a  person  (A)  who  served  on 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days,  any  part  of 
which  occurred  during  the  Vietnam  era. 
and  who  was  discharged  or  released 
therefrom  with  other  than  a  dishonor- 
able discharge,  or  (B)  who  was  dis- 
charged or  released  from  active  duty  for 
a  service-connected  disability  if  any  part 
of  such  active  duty  was  performed  during 
the  Vietnam  era. 

5  1842.  Small  business  loan  program 

(a)(1)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  may  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  veterans'  small  busi- 
ness concerns  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  financ- 
ing plant  construction,  conversion,  or  ex- 
pansion {including  the  acquisition  of  land). 
(B)  financing  the  acquisition  of  equipment, 
facilities,  machinery,  supplies,  or  materials, 
or  (C)  supplying  such  concerns  with  vjork- 
ing  capital. 

(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of  this 
subsection,  financial  assistance  under  this 
section  may  be  provided  in  the  form  of  (A) 
loan  guaranties,  or  (B)  direct  loans. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  specify  in 
regulations  the  criteria  to  be  met  for  a  busi- 
ness concern  to  qualify  as  a  veterans'  small 
business  concern  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter. Such  regulations  shall  include  re- 
quirements— 

(A)  that  to  qualify  for  a  loan  guaranty, 
at  least  51  percent  of  a  business  concern  must 
be  owned  by  individuals  who  are  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  era  or  disabled  veterans  and 
that  to  quality  for  a  direct  loan,  at  least  51 
percent  of  a  business  concern  must  be  owned 
by  disabled  veterans:  and 

(B)  that  the  management  and  daily  busi- 
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Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
subsection,  the  Administrator  may 

guarantee  a  loan  under  this  sub- 
a  veterans'  small  business  concern 
n  ownership  interest  is  held  by  a 
o  also  has  an  oicnership  interest 

small  business  concern  if  such 
interest  was  considered  in  qualify- 
ther  concern  for  an  outstanding 

or  guaranteed  under  this  sub- 
the  Small  Business  Act  {15  U.S.C. 
). 


I  ct 


Parigraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
if  51  percent  or  more  of  the  busi- 
seeking  a  direct  or  guaranteed 
this  subchapter  is  owned  by  vet- 
Vietnam  era  or  disabled  veterans 
i-icluding  the  ownership  interest  of 
whose  ownership  interest  in  an- 
business  concern  was  previously 
in  qualifying  that  other  concern 
t^tanding  guaranteed  or  direct  busi- 
nder  this  subchapter  or  the  Small 

{IS  U.S.C.  631  et  seq.). 
n  order  to  protect  the  interest  of 
States,  upon  application  by  a  vet- 
II  business  concern  which  is  the 
>/  a  loan  guaranteed  under  this 
the  Administrator  (subject  to  the 
of  this  subsection)  may  undertake 
small  business  concern's  obli- 
aake  payments  under  such  loan  or. 
loa  1  was  a  direct  loan  made  by  the 
Administr  itor,  may  suspend  such  obligation. 
While  sue  i  payments  are  being  made  by  the 
Administr  itor  pursuant  to  the  undertaking 
of  such  ot  ligation  or  while  such  obligation  is 
suspended ,  no  such  payment  uiith  respect  to 
the  loan  1  lay  be  required  from  the  concern. 
(2)  Tht  Administrator  may  undertake  or 
suspend  a  veterans'  small  business  concern's 
obligation    under  this  subsection  only  if — 

(A)  sue  1  undertaking  or  suspension  of  the 
obligation  is  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministratt  r,  necessary  to  protect  the  interest 
of  the  Un  ted  States: 

(B)  wit  I  the  undertaking  or  suspension  of 


the  obligation,  the  small  business  concerns 
would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator, 
become  or  remain  a  viable  small  business 
entity:  and 

(C)  the  small  business  concern  executes  an 
agreement  in  utriting  satisfactory  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  provided  by  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection. 

{3)  The  period  of  time  for  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator undertakes  or  suspends  the  ob- 
ligation on  a  loan  under  this  subsection  may 
not  exceed  five  years.  The  Administrator  may 
extend  the  maturity  of  any  loan  on  which 
the  Administrator  undertakes  or  suspends 
the  obligation  under  this  subsection  for  a 
corresponding  period  of  time. 

(4)  (4)  Before  the  Administrator  may  un- 
dertake or  suspend  a  veterans'  small  bu.tiness 
concern's  obligation  under  this  subsection, 
the  Administrator  shall  require  the  small 
business  concern  to  execute  an  agreement  to 
repay  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  payments 
which  were  required  under  the  loan  during 
the  period  for  which  the  obligation  was  un- 
dertaken or  suspended — 

(X )  by  periodic  payments  not  less  in  amount 
or  less  frequently  falling  due  than  those 
which  were  due  under  the  loan  during  such 
period, 

{ii)  pursuant  to  a  repayment  schedule 
agreed  upon  by  the  Administrator  and  the 
small  business  concern,  or 

{Hi)  by  a  combination  of  the  method  of 
payments  described  in  clauses  (i)  and  (ii) 
of  this  subparagraph. 

(B)  In  addition  to  requiring  the  small 
business  concern  to  execute  the  agreement 
described  in  subparagraph  {A)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Administrator  shall,  before  the 
undertaking  or  suspension  of  the  obligation, 
take  such  action  and  require  the  small  busi- 
ness concern  to  take  such  action  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator co'nsiders  appropriate  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, including  the  provision  of  such 
security  as  the  Administrator  considers  nec- 
essary or  appropriate,  to  assure  that  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
any  lender  urill  be  safeguarded  adequately 
during  and  after  the  period  in  which  such 
obligation  is  so  undertaken  or  suspended. 
5  8143.  Liability  on  loans 

Each  individual  who  has  an  ownership  in- 
terest in  a  veterans'  small  business  concern 
that  is  provided  a  direct  loan  under  this 
subchapter,  or  that  obtains  a  loan  guaran- 
teed under  this  subchapter,  shall  execute  a 
note  or  other  document  evidencing  the  direct 
or  guaranteed  business  loan,  and  such  indi- 
viduals shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable 
to  the  United  States  for  the  amount  of  such 
direct  loan  or.  in  the  case  of  a  guaranteed 
loan,  for  any  amount  paid  by  the  Administra- 
tor on  account  of  such  loan. 
§  1844.  Approval  of  loa'ns  by  the  Administra- 
tor 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  a  loan  may  not  be  guaranteed 
under  this  subchapter  unless  before  the  clos- 
ing of  the  loan,  it  is  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  approval  a'n/l  the  Administra- 
tor grants  approval. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  exempt  any 
lender  of  a  class  of  lenders  listed  in  section 
1802 {d)  of  this  title  from  the  prior  approval 
requirement  in  subsection  {a)  of  this  section 
if  the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
experience  of  such  lender  or  class  of  lenders 
warrants  such  exemption. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  at  any  time 
upon  30  days'  notice  require  loans  to  be  made 
by  any  lender  or  class  of  lenders  under  this 
subchapter  to  be  submitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator for  prior  approval.  No  guaranty  shall 
exist  with  respect  to  any  such  loan  unless 
evidence  of  the  guaranty  is  issued  by  the 
Administrator. 

§  1845.  Interest  on  loans 

(a)  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  subchap- 
ter shall  bear  :.nterest  not  in  excess  of  such 


rate  as  the  Administrator  may  from  time  to 
time  find  the  loan  market  demands.  In  es- 
tablishing the  rate  of  interest  that  shall  be 
applicable  to  iuch  loans,  the  Administrator 
shall  consult  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Ad'ministration. 

(b)  The  rate  of  interest  on  any  direct  loan 
made  by  the  Administrator  under  this  sub- 
chapter may  not  exceed  the  maximum  rate 
in  efject  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
at  the  time  the  direct  loan  is  made. 
I  1846.  Maturity  of  loans 

The  maturity  of  a  loan  made  or  guaranteed 
under  this  subchapter  that  is  used  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  The  construction,  conversion, 
or  expansion  of  facilities  or  for  acquisition 
of  real  property  may  not  exceed  twenty  years 
plus  such  additional  reasonable  time  as  the 
Administrator  may  determine,  at  the  time 
the  loan  is  made,  is  required  to  complete  the 
construction,  acquisition,  or  expansion  of 
such  facilities.  This  maturity  of  any  other 
loan  made  or  guaranteed  under  this  sub- 
chapter may  not  exceed  ten  years. 
i  1847.  Eligible  financial  institutions 

The  Administrator  may  not  guarantee  un- 
der this  subchapter  a  loan  made  by  an  entity 
not  subject  to  examination  and  supervision 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  or  of  a 
State. 

§  1848.  Preference  for  disabled  veterans 

In  the  extension  of  financial  assistance 
under  this  subchapter,  the  Administrator 
shall  give  preference  first,  to  veterans'  small 
business  concerns  in  which  disabled  veterans 
who  have  successfully  completed  a  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  for  self-em- 
plcyment  in  a  small  business  enterprise  un- 
der chapter  31  of  this  title  have  a  significant 
ownership  interest,  and.  second,  to  veterans' 
small  business  concerns  in  which  other  dis- 
abled veterans  have  a  significant  ownership 
interest. 

§  I84y.  Revolving  fund 

{a)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  a 
revolt  ing  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Veterans' 
Administration  Small  Business  Loan  Re- 
volting Fund"  {hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  tc  as  the  "fund") . 

(b)  Amounts  in  the  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Administrator  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  for  all  loan  guaranty  and  direct 
loan  operations  under  this  subchapter  other 
than  administrative  expenses  and  may  not 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

(Oil)  Effective  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
fiscal  years  thereafter,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund  a  total  cf 
$25,000  000. 

(2)  There  shall  be  deposited  into  the  fund 
all  amounts  received  by  the  Administrator 
derived  from  loan  operations  under  this  sub- 
chapter, including  all  collection  of  principal 
and  interest  and  the  proceeds  from  the  use 
of  property  held  or  of  property  sold. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
annually  whether  there  has  developed  in  the 
fund  a  surplus  which,  in  the  Administrator's 
judgment,  is  more  than  necessary  to  meat 
the  needs  of  the  fund.  Any  such  surplus 
shall  immediately  be  transferred  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

(e)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  make  new  commitments  for  financial 
assistance  under  this  subchapter,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  transfer  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  all  amounts  in  the  fund 
except  those  that  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines may  be  required  for  the  liquidation 
of  obligations  under  this  subchapter.  All 
amounts  received  thereafter  derived  from 
loan  operations  under  this  subchapter,  ex- 
cept so  much  thereof  as  the  Administrator 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  liquidat- 
ing outstanding  obligations  under  this  sub- 
chapter, shall  also  be  so  deposited. 
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{ 1850.  Incorporation  of  other  provisions  by 
the  Administrator 

The  Administrator  may  provide  that  the 
provisions  of  sections  of  other  subchapters 
of  this  chapter  that  are  not  otherwise  appli- 
cable to  loans  Tnade  or  guaranteed  under  this 
subchapter  shall  be  applicable  to  loans  made 
or  guaranteed  under  this  subchapter.  The 
Administrator  shall  exercise  authority  under 
the  preceding  sentence  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed after  publication  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  a  period  of  not  less  than  30  days 
for  public  comment. 
§  1851.  Termination  of  program 

The  Administrator  may  not  make  commit- 
ments for  financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
chapter after  September  30.  1986. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Chapter  42— EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
OP  DISABLED  AND  VIETNAM  ERA  VET- 
ERANS 

•  •  •  •  • 

i  2014.  Employment  within  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment 
(a)    •   •   • 


(b)(1)  To  further  the  policy  stated  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  veteran-S  of  the 
Vietnam  era  shall  be  eligible.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  which  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  shall  prescribe,  for  veterans 
readjustment  appointments,  and  for  subse- 
quent career-conditional  appointments,  un- 
der the  terms  and  conditions  specified  in  Ex- 
ecutive Order  Numbered  11521  (March  26, 
1970) ,  except  that — 

(A)  such  an  appointment  may  be  made  up 
to  and  Including  the  level  OS-7  or  its  equiv- 
alent; 

(B)  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era  shall  be 
eligible  for  such  an  appointment  without  any 
time  limitation  with  respect  to  eligibility  for 
such  an  appointment:  and 

(C)  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era  who  is 
entitled  to  disability  compensation  under 
the  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration or  whose  discharge  or  rblease 
from  active  duty  was  for  disability  Incurred 
or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty  shall  be  eligible 
for  such  an  appointment  without  regard  to 
the  number  nf  year-s  of  education  completed 
by  such  veteran. 

(2)  No  veterans  readjustment  appointment 
may  be  made  under  authority  of  this  subsec- 
tion after  September  30,   [19811   1S84. 

•  •  •  «  • 

Part    V — Boards   and    Departments 

•  •  *  •  • 

Chapter   73— DEPARTMENT   OP   MEDICINE 
AND  SURGERY 

•  •  •  •  • 

Subchapter  I — Organization;    General 

•  •  •  •  • 
i  4109.  Retirement  rights 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  persons  appointed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  and  entitled  to 
benefits  under  chapter  83  of  title  5. 

((b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  an  Individual  retiring  on  or  after 
October  1.  1981,  who  served  at  any  time  In  a 
position  In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  to  which  such  individual  was  ap- 
pointed under  this  subchapter  shall  receive 
service  credit  for  purposes  of  section  8339  of 
title  5  for  any  period  of  service  after  August 
25,  1980,  in  such  Department  served  on  less 
than  a  full-time  basis  on  a  proportionate 
basis  equal  to  the  fraction  that  such  service 
after  such  date  bears  to  full-time  service.  In 
computing  the  annuity  of  any  Individual 
whose  service  Is  so  credited,  the  full  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
Individual's  rate  of  basic  pay  for  the  purpose 


of  determining  average  pay,  as  defined  by 
section  8331(4)  of  title  5.] 

(b)(1)  In  computing  the  annuity  under 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5  of  an 
individual  who  retires  under  such  subchap- 
ter (other  than  under  section  8337  of  such 
subchapter)  after  December  31,  1981,  and 
who  served  at  any  time  on  a  less-than-full- 
time  basis  in  a  position  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  to  which  such  individ- 
ual was  appointed  under  this  subchapter — 

(j4)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  such 
individual's  average  pay,  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 8331(4)  of  title  5,  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  for  full-time  service  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  such  individual's  rate  o/  basic 
pay;  and 

(B)  the  amount  of  such  individual's  an- 
nuity as  computed  under  section  8339  of  title 
5  {before  application  of  any  reduction  re- 
quired by  subsection  (i)  of  such  section) 
shall  be  multiplied  by  the  fraction  equal  to 
the  ratio  that  that  individual's  total  full- 
time  equivalent  service  bears  to  that  indi- 
vidual's creditable  service  as  determined  un- 
der section  8332  of  title  5. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  (B) 
of  this  subsection,  an  individual's  full-time 
equivalent  service  is  the  indii^idual's  credit- 
able service  as  determined  under  section  8332 
of  title  S,  except  that  any  period  of  service  of 
such  individual  served  on  a  less-than  full- 
time  basis  shall  be  prorated  based  on  the 
fraction  such  service  bears  to  full-time  serv- 
ice. For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, full-time  service  shall  be  considered  to 
be  eighty  hours  of  service  per  bi-weekly  pay 
period. 

(3)  A  survivor  annuity  computed  under 
section  8341  of  title  S  based  on  the  service  of 
an  individual  described  in  paragraph  {1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  computed  based 
upon  such  individual's  annuity  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  such  paragraph. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Part   VI — ^AcQmsrnoN   and   Disposition    of 
Property 

•  •  •  •  • 
Chapter    81— ACQUISI'HON    AND    OPERA- 
TION OP  HOSPITAL  AND  DOMICILIARY 
FACIXjITIES;    PROCUREMENT  AND  SUP- 
PLY 

i  5010.  Operation  of  medical  facilities 

(a)  (1)  (The  Administrator,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President,  Is  authorized  to 
establish  and  operate  not  lees  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  hospital  beds 
In  medical  facilities  over  which  the  Adminis- 
trator has  direct  jurisdiction  for  the  care  and 
treatment  ot  eligible  veterans.)  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  establish  the  total  number  of 
hospital  beds  and  nursing  home  beds  in  med- 
ical facilities  over  which  the  Administrator 
has  direct  jurisdiction  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  eligible  veterans  at  not  more 
than  125,000  and  not  less  than  100.000.  The 
Administrator  shall  establish  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  beds  so  as  to  maintain  a  contin- 
gency capacity  to  assist  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
to  care  for  the  casualties  of  such  war  or  na- 
tional emergency.  Of  the  number  of  beds 
authorized  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  Administrator  shall  operate  and 
maintain  a  total  of  not  less  than  90.000 
hospital  beds  and  nursing  home  beds  and 
shall  maintain  the  availability  of  such  addi- 
tional beds  and  facilities  in  addition  to  the 
operating  bed  level  as  the  Administrator  con- 
siders necessary  for  such  contingency  pur- 
poses. The  President  shall  include  in  the 
Budget  transmitted  to  the  Congress  for  each 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  201(a)  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C. 
11(a)),  an  amount  for  medical  care  and 
amounts  for  construction  sufficient  to  enable 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  operate  and 
maintain  a  total  of  not  less  than  90,000  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  beds  in  accordance 


loith  this  paragraph  and  to  maintain  the 
availability  of  the  contingency  capacity  re- 
ferred to  in  the  second  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph. The  Administrator  shall  staff  and 
maintain,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  the 
immediate  acceptance  and  timely  and  com- 
plete care  of  patients,  sufficient  beds  and 
other  treatment  capacities  to  accommodate, 
and  provide  such  care  to.  eligible  veterans 
applying  for  admission  and  found  to  be  in 
need  of  hospital  care  or  medical  services. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  the 
bed  and  treatment  capacities  of  all  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  facilities  so  as  to  en- 
sure the  accessibility  and  availability  of  such 
beds  and  treatment  capacities  to  eligible  vet- 
erans In  all  States  and  to  minimize  delays 
in  admissions  and  In  the  provision  of  hos- 
pital, nursing  home,  and  domiciliary  care, 
and  of  medical  services  furnished  pursuant 
to  section  612  of  this  title. 

((3)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  pe- 
rioidically  analyze  agencywide  admission  pol- 
icies and  the  records  of  those  ell^ble  veter- 
ans who  apply  for  hospital  care  and  medical 
services  but  are  rejected  or  not  immediately 
admitted  or  provided  such  care  or  services, 
and  the  Administrator  shall  annually  advise 
each  committee  of  the  results  of  such  anal- 
ysis and  the  number  of  any  additional  beds 
and  treatment  capacities  and  the  appropriate 
staffing  and  funds  therefor  found  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  such  veterans  for  such 
necessary  care  and  services.] 

(3)  (A)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  (t)  analyze 
agencywide  admission  policies  and  the  rec- 
ords of  those  eligible  veterans  who  apply  for 
hospital  care,  medical  services,  and  nursing 
home  care,  but  are  rejected  or  not  immedi- 
ately admitted  or  provided  such  care  or 
services,  and  (ii)  review  and  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  adequacy  of  the 
established  operating  bed  levels,  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  operating  beds,  the 
demographic  characteristics  of  the  veteran 
population  and  the  associated  need  for  med- 
ical care  and  nursing  home  facilities  and 
services  in  each  State,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  total  number  of  operating  beds  that  are 
hospital  beds  and  that  are  nursing  home 
beds. 

(B)  After  considering  the  analyses  and 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  report  to  the  committees,  on  or 
before  December  1  after  the  close  of  such  fis- 
cal year,  on  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  and  on  the  numbers 
of  operating  beds  and  level  of  treatment  ca- 
pacities required  to  enable  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  carry  out  the  primary  func- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Medicine  a'nd  Sur- 
gery. The  Administrator  shall  include  in 
each  such  report  recommendations  for  (i) 
the  numbers  of  operating  beds  and  the  level 
of  treatment  capacities  required  for  the 
health  care  of  veterans  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  contingency  capacity  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and  Hi) 
the  appropriate  staffing  and  funds  therefor. 
•  •  •  •  • 

[  ( b)  The  Administrator,  subject  to  thp 
approval  of  the  President,  is  authorized  to 
establish  and  operate  not  less  than  twelve 
thousand  beds  during  fiscal  year  1980,  and 
during  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  for  the 
furnishing  of  nursing  home  care  to  eligible 
veterans  in  facilities  over  which  the  Admin- 
istrator has  direct  Jurisdiction.  The  beds  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  beds  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.) 

((c)l  (b)  When  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines, in  accordance  with  regulations  which 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  that  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facility  serves  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  veterans  with  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  the  Administrator 
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Administrator  shall  also  conduct  a 
comprehensive  review  and  scientific  analysis 
It  srature  covering  other  studies  relat- 
w  aether  there  may  be  long-term  ad- 
heipth  effects  In  humans  from  exposure 
dloxlns  or  other  dloxlns.)  phenoxy 
{including  the  herbicide  known  as 
ange)    and  the  class  of  chemicals 
;   the  dioiins  produced  during  the 
ure  of  such  herbicides.  In  conduct- 
review  and  analysis,  the  Adminis- 
expand  the  scope  of  such  review 
sis  to  include  a  review  and  analysis 
1  erature  covering  other  studies  relat- 
u  kether  there  may  be  long-term  ad- 
he  tlth  effects  in  humans  from  other 
nvolved    in   service    in    the    Armed 
the  United  States  in  the  Republic 
VietnAm  during  the  period  of  the  Vietnam 
or   in   other   comparable   situations 
one  or  more  of  the  factors  described 
sicond  sentence  of  subparagraph  (A). 
Adn  inistrator  may  also  Incliide  a  review 
ysis  of  the  means  of  detecting  and 
idverse  health  effects  found  through 
stud  y  covered  by  either  such  review  and 


study  conducted  pursuant  to  par- 
1)  shall  be  continued  for  as  long 
submission  of  the  first  rep>ort  under 
(b)(2)  as  the  Administrator  may 
reasonable  in  light  of  the  possl- 
developlng  through  such  study  slg- 
new  Information  on  the  long-term 
lealtb  effects  of  exposure  to  dloxlns. 


Not  later  than  twelve  months  after 

of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 

Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  approprl- 

es  of  the  Congress  a  report  on 

liteibture  review  and  analysis  conducted 

sx  bsection  (a)  (1). 


(2)  Not  later  than  twenty -four  months 
after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  protocol 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2)(A)(l)  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  lO  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  a  report  containing  (A)  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  results  thus  far  obtained  under 
the  study  conducted  pursuant  to  such  sub- 
section, and  (B)  such  comments  and  recom- 
mendations for  administrative  or  legislative 
action,  or  both,  as  the  Administrator  consid- 
ers appropriate  in  light  of  such  results. 

(J)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
submission  of  each  report  under  paragraph 
(2) ,  the  Administrator  shall,  based  on  the 
results  described  in  such  report  and  the 
comments  and  recommendations  thereon  and 
any  other  available  pertinent  information, 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  for  public 
review  and  comment,  a  description  of  ac- 
tions, if  any.  that  the  Administrator  proposes 
to  take  with  respect  to  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Each 
such  description  shall  include  a  justification 
or  rationale  for  any  such  action  the  Adminis- 
trator proposes  to  take. 

(<)  The  first  report  submitted  under  para- 
graph (2)  shall  include  the  Administrator's 
recommendation,  and  reasons  therefor,  with 
respect  to  whether  the  authority  to  provide 
care  and  services  under  and  by  virtue  of  sec- 
tion 610{a)  (S)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  should  be  extended  beyond  the  expira- 
tion period  specified  by  section  610(e)  (3)  of 
such  title. 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  with  the  committee  chair- 
man, my  good  friend  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson)  ,  in  urging  the  Senate  to  con- 
cur in  the  House  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  H.R.  3499.  the  House 
amendment  being  a  compromise  agreed 
to  between  the  two  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  after  extensive  discussion 
and  negotiations.  This  is  an  extremely 
important  measure  that  would  provide 
for  much-needed  improvements  in  and 
extensions  of  existing  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration programs  and  benefits  for  the 
benefit  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  as  well 
as  authorize  one  new  VA  program  for 
Vietnam-era  and  disabled  veterans. 

Very  briefly,  this  bill  contains  six  ma- 
jor provisions  designed  to  assist  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  with  their  remaining  prob- 
lems: First,  continued  eligibility  for  3 
more  years  to  request  readjustment 
counseling;  second,  to  help  deal  with  the 
agent  orange  problem,  new  entitlement 
to  health  care  for  those  who  served  in 
Vietnam  unless  the  condition  was  clearly 
the  result  of  some  cause  other  than  ex- 
posure to  dioxin  or  another  toxic  sub- 
stance found  in  a  herbicide  or  defoliant 
to  which  the  veteran  was  exposed  in  Viet- 
nam :  third,  authorize  the  expansion  of  a 
mandated  epidemiological  study  of  vet- 
erans exposed  to  agent  orange  to  focus 
on  the  health  effects  of  exposure  to  other 
elements  in  Vietnam;  fourth,  extension 
of  the  authority  for  Federal  agencies  to 
make  excepted  appointments,  under  the 
VRA  program,  of  certain  Vietnam-era 
service-connected  disabled  and  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veterans;  fifth, 
extension  for  2  years  of  expiring  GI  bill 
eligibility  for  secondary,  vocational,  or 
on-job  training  for  certain  Vietnam-era 
veterans;  and  sixth,  authorization  of  a 
new  VA  small  business  loan  program  for 
Vietnam-era  and  certain  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans. 


BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  3499  was  first 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  2.  1981.  On 
June  15,  1981,  the  Senate  took  up  S.  921, 
the  proposed  "Veterans'  Programs  Exten- 
sion and  Improvement  Act  of  1981"  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  on  May  15.  After  considerable  de- 
bate and  the  adoption  of  a  number  of 
amendments  to  S.  921  as  reported,  the 
Senate  substituted  the  provisions  of  that 
measure,  as  so  amended,  in  lieu  of  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  3499  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  passed  that  measure  on  June 
16,  1981,  returning  it  to  the  House.  On 
October  2,  the  House  of  Representatives 
amended  the  bill  with  a  substitute  which 
represents  a  compromise  agreement 
reached  by  the  two  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees,  after  lengthy  and  detailed 
discussions  and  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  95th  and 
96th  Congresses,  while  I  was  privileged 
to  chair  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
we  enjoyed  a  most  constructive  and  pro- 
ductive relationship  with  our  counter- 
part committee  in  the  other  body.  Al- 
though we  occasionally  advocated  differ- 
ent approaches  to  a  particular  issue, 
which  resulted,  for  instance,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  different  legislation  on  the 
same  subject  that  then  had  to  be  recon- 
ciled, the  two  committees  were  united  in 
the  commitment  to  assuring  that  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  receive  full  measure  of 
the  benefits  and  services  that  are  their 
due. 

I  am  delighted  to  note  that  my  suc- 
cessor as  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  my  good  friend  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  has  done  an 
excellent  job  in  taking  up  the  many  chal- 
lenges and  responsibilities  confronting 
the  committee  and  continuing  our  ex- 
cellent working  relationship  with  the 
House  committee.  It  is  good  news  for  all 
veterans  that,  despite  the  change  in  the 
majority  party  in  the  Senate  and  changes 
in  the  composition  of  both  committees, 
the  two  new  chairmen  have  woriced  hard 
to  continue  this  tradition  of  close  cooper- 
ation— not  only  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
but  on  both  sides  of  the  Congress.  That 
this  tradition  has  been  continued  is  made 
manifest  by  the  comprooilse  agreement 
that  is  pending  before  the  Senate  today, 
just  as  it  was  by  the  compromise  agree- 
ment on  S.  917,  the  Veterans'  Disabil- 
ity Compensation,  Housing,  and  Memo- 
rial Benefits  Amendments  of  1981.  which 
the  Senate  passed  October  1  and  the 
House  passed  October  2. 

Mr.  President,  as  all  compromises,  the 
measure  before  the  Senate  today  does  not 
contain  every  provision  that  passed  the 
Senate  or  that  I  personally  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  in  this  legislation. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  it  represents 
an  equitable  resolution  of  the  differences 
between  the  two  Houses  and  fairly  vin- 
dicates the  basic  position  of  the  Senate 
on  the  various  matters  addressed  by  the 
legislation. 

In  addition,  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
promise agreement  includes  many  provi- 
sions that  I  proposed  earlier  in  this  Con- 
gress— provisions  derived  from  S.  458, 
which  I  introduced  on  February  6,  1981, 
and  S.  636,  which  I  introduced  on  March 
5,  1981 — and  two  amendments  that  I  of- 
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fered  and  one  I  joined  in  offering  on  the 
Senate  floor  during  the  Senate's  consid- 
eration of  S.  921  on  June  15,  1981. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  the 
compromise  agreement  are  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  "Explanatory  Statement" 
that  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee  ( Mr. 
Simpson)  has  inserted  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  his  remarks  and  which  was  in- 
serted in  the  Record  in  identical  form 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  (Mr.  Montgomery) 
during  the  debate  on  the  compromise 
agreement  on  the  other  body  (Congres- 
sional Record  page  22871,  Octobfer  2, 
1981).  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  principal  provisions  in 
the  compromise  agreement. 

READJUSTMENT     COUNSELING    ELIGIBII.ITY 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  President,  I  am  extremely  grati- 
fied that  the  compromise  agreement  pro- 
vides for  a  3-year  extension,  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  of  the  periixl  within 
which  an  otherwise  eligible  Vietnam -era 
veteran  may  request  readjustment 
counseling  from  the  VA.  This  is  the 
length  of  the  eligibility  extension  that  I 
advocated  during  committee  considera- 
tion of  S.  921  and  that  was  provided  for 
in  the  amendment  which  I  joined  in  of- 
fering with  my  good  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  <Mr.  Chafee),  which  the  Senate 
adopted  by  a  99-to-O  vote  when  this 
measure  was  before  it  earlier  this  year. 
Three  years  was  also  the  length  of  the 
extension  passed  by  the  House  on  June  2, 
1981. 

I  believe  that  the  VA's  readjustment 
counseling  program — long  overdue  when 
the  initial  legislation  I  had  authored  and 
fought  for  for  more  than  8  years  was 
finally  enacted  in  June  1979 — has  proven 
to  be  of  great  value  to  those  Vietnam-era 
veterans  who  have  experienced  long- 
term  or  delayed  difficulties  in  readjusting 
to  civilian  life  after  their  active-duty 
service.  This  is  a  unique  program  con- 
ducted through  storefront-type  vet 
centers — facilities  operating  separate 
from  regular  VA  health-care  facilities — 
and  staffed  by  small  teams  that  typically 
include  mental  health  professionals  and 
Vietnam  and  Vietnam-era  veterans 
trained  to  provide  conseling  services  and 
other  needed  Etssistance. 

The  readjustment  counseling  program, 
currently  consisting  of  93  vet  centers 
with  an  expansion  to  a  total  of  123  cen- 
ters and  10  satellite  centers  currently 
underway,  has  proven  its  ability  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  help  to  many  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  whom  the  VA  and  other 
concerned  agencies  have  been  imable  to 
reach  through  more  conventional  pro- 
grams. Through  September  30,  1981,  the 
program  has  provided  assistance  to  83,- 
414  Vietnam-era  veterans  through  282,- 
156  visits  to  vet  centers  and  has  made 
167,080  telephone  contacts  on  behalf  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans. 

Congressional  approval  of  the  3 -year 
extension  of  eligibility  included  in  the 
compromise  agreement  constitutes  a 
ringing  endorsement  of  this  program 
that  needs  to  be  understood  and  heeded 
by  the  administration,  which  advocated, 
as  part  of  its  original  budget  submission 
in  March,  that  the  program  be  totally 
eliminated  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981. 


Mr.  President,  I  want  to  note  one  ele- 
ment in  the  extension  of  the  eligibility 
period  that  I  believe  is  very  important 
and  which  should  be  understood  by  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  and  others  interested 
in  the  VA's  readjustment  counseling  pro- 
gram. Under  the  provisions  in  the  pend- 
ing measure,  the  VA  is  to  plan  and,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984,  take  steps  to  carry  out  a  transition 
so  that,  on  October  1,  1984,  the  agency's 
readjustment  counseling  program  will 
shift  its  loc\xs  from  providing  readj  ist- 
ment  counseling  primarily  through  vet 
centers  to  providing  counseling  primar- 
ily through  regular  VA  health-rare  fa- 
cilities. I  believe  that  this  provision  is 
important  for  three  reasons. 

First,  it  indicates  a  cleair  congres- 
sional understanding  that  the  date  under 
the  bill  on  which  eligibility  to  request 
readjustment  counseling  would  expire, 
September  30,  1984 — for  all  Vietnam- 
era  veterans,  except  for  those  who  would 
at  that  point  have  been  discharged  from 
active  duty  for  less  than  2  years — is  the 
point  after  which  otherwise  eligible  vet- 
erans who  had  not  by  then  requested 
VA  readjustment  counseling  would  no 
longer  be  eligible  to  receive  it,  not  the 
date  on  which  the  VA  program  should 
cease  to  exist. 

Second,  I  believe  the  requirement  that 
the  VA  actively  plan  and  initiate  this 
transition  process  during  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1984  ^ould  lead  to 
an  appropriate  response  to  the  agency's 
continuing  obligation  after  October  1, 
1984,  to  provide  readjustment  counseling 
for  those  who  requested  readjustment 
counseling  services  before  that  date. 

Third,  the  transition  provision  by  the 
use  of  the  word  "primarily"  indicates 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  appropriate 
for  the  store-front  vet  centers  to  be 
maintained  after  that  date  in  certain 
communities  where  the  demand  on  the 
vet  center  is  expected  to  remain  at  a 
high  level  and  the  other  VA  health -care 
facilities  in  the  immediate  area  would 
not  be  able  to  absorb  readily  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  in  demand  for  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  the  com- 
promise agreement  does  not  contain 
Senate-passed  provisions,  which  I  au- 
thored in  S.  458,  that  would  have  tolled 
the  readjustment  counseling  eligibility 
period  for  veterans  who  are  unable  to 
receive  such  counseling  by  virtue  of  a 
medical  condition,  including  an  alcohol 
or  drug  dependence  or  abuse  disability, 
or  incarceration  in  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  jail  or  penal  institution.  I  believed 
that  it  was  important  to  establish,  at 
this  time,  that  veterans  who  are  pre- 
cluded in  these  ways  from  receiving  re- 
adjustment counseling  would  have  a  fur- 
ther opportunity  to  request  counseling 
once  the  barrier  to  their  participation 
was  removed.  I  worked  hard  to  have 
these  tolling  provisions  included  in  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  and  to  retain 
them  in  the  compromise  agreement. 

However,  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
did  not  agree  that  providing  for  such  a 
tolling  at  this  time  was  necessary,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  general  3-year 
extension  of  the  eligibility  period.  Ac- 
cordingly, although  these  provisions  are 
not  included  in  the  comoromise  agree- 
ment, I  am  satisfied  that  our  strong  feel- 


ings about  the  need  for  such  provisions 
to  keep  the  eligibility  period  from  run- 
ning while  the  veteran  is  imable  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  were  recognized 
during  our  negotiations,  and  I  am 
pleased  that — as  is  indicated  by  the  com- 
mittees in  the  "Explanatory  Statement" 
to  which  I  earlier  referred — the  commit- 
tees have  agreed  to  "review  the  need  for 
and  appropriateness  of  such  tolling  pro- 
visions at  a  later  time  closer  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  eligibility  period  in  1984." 

MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  DISABILITIES  THAT  MAT  BE 
RELATED  TO  EXPOSURE  TO  AGENT  ORANGE  AND 
CERTAIN  OTHER  HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCES  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  agree- 
ment contains  what  I  believe  is  a  very 
important  provision  that  would  expand 
eligibility  for  VA  health  care  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  are  suffering  dis- 
abilities that  might  be  related  to  ex- 
posure to  certain  hazards  during  their 
service — namely,  to  dioxin,  the  trace 
contaminant  found  in  agent  orange  and 
some  other  herbicides  used  in  Vietnam 
during  the  Vietnam  war  or  to  other  toxic 
substances  found  in  herbicides  or  de- 
foliants used  in  Vietnam  during  that 
war.  This  provision  in  the  compromise 
agreement  is  derived  from  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  authored,  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  during  earlier  de- 
bate on  this  measure,  and  from  a  provi- 
sion in  the  House- passed  bill.  My  amend- 
ment and  the  compromise  provision  also 
provide  for  health-care  eligibility  for 
certain  veterans  exposed  to  nuclear 
radiation,  an  aspect  that  I  will  address 
separately. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  expanding 
eligibility  for  health  care  for  these  vet- 
erans is  a  significant  step,  but  it  is  im- 
portant that  what  this  step  means — and 
does  not  mean — be  understood  by  all 
concerned.  The  practical  effect  of  the 
enactment  of  this  provision  would  be  to 
provide  veterans  who  are  currently  suf- 
fering from  disabilities  that  they  believe 
may  be  linked  to  the  exposure  to  dioxin 
or  other  toxic  substances  found  in  herbi- 
cides or  defoliants  used  in  Vietnam — but 
as  to  which  there  is  insufficient  medical 
evidence  at  the  time  they  apply  for  care 
for  such  disabilities  to  establish  this  link- 
age— with  eligibility  to  receive  basic  VA 
health-care  services  for  those  disabili- 
ties without  having  to  establish  that  they 
are  unable  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  care 
needed. 

The  health-care  services  for  which 
ehgibility  would  be  provided  would  in- 
clude inpatient  care  in  VA  facilities  for 
the  disability  in  question  and  outpatient 
or  ambulatory  care  in  VA  facilities  for 
the  disability  on  a  pre-  or  posthospital- 
ization  basis  or  as  necessary  to  obviate 
the  need  for  such  hospitalization.  Pro- 
viding this  health-care  eligibility,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  direct  value  as  a  benefit, 
has  important  symbolic  value  in  terms 
of  the  Government  offering  concrete  as- 
sistance to  these  veterans  who  are  suf- 
fering health  problems  that  may  eventu- 
ally be  found  to  be  related  to  their  serv- 
ice while  the  efforts  to  determine  if  the 
disabilities  are  actually  or  probably  so 
related  goes  forward. 

I  want  to  stress,  however,  that  by  pro- 
viding this  eligibility  for  care  the  Con- 
gress    is    not    passing    judgment    on 
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the  dLsabilities  in  question  are 
the  veterans'  service.  At  this 
respect  to  the  health  effects 
_  to  agent  orange  about  which 
known,  permanent  determina- 
to  service  connection  cannot 
be  made, 
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availabh  in  many  cases — "notwith- 
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Pt-esident.   there  are  many  vet- 
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rtesldent.  another  point  that 
te  understood  about  this  new 
ci.re  eligibility  is  that  veterans 
found  to  have  experienced  one 
sppclfied  types  of  exposure  would 
for  VA  health  care  "for  any 
except,  as  the  legislation  ex- 
p^ovldes.  for  disabilities  that  are 
to  result  from  some  cause 
the  exposure  in  question.  The 
compromise  agreement  requires  the  VA's 
Chief  M(  dical  Director  to  issue  guide- 
lines pur  uant  to  which  a  disability  may 
be  found  by  an  examining  physician  to 
have  resulted  from  a  cause  other  than 
the  expos  ure  in  question. 

The  prDvision  is  written  this  way  be- 
cause th(  committees  recognize  that,  in 
most  insi  ances,  we  do  not  have  defini- 
tive scleitific  and  medical  information 
on  which  to  base  a  determination  on  the 
service-ci  mnection  of  many  diseases  and 
disabilitiis  that  may  result  from  expo- 
sure to  certain  hazards.  However.  I  am 
satisfied  I  hat,  as  to  some  disabilities,  such 
as  traum  itic  injuries  and  Infectious  dis- 
eases— in  fluenza.  for  example — valid 
medical  .  udgments  can  be  made  that  a 
particula  •  disability  is  the  result  of  a 
specific  cause  other  than  the  exposure, 
and  I  w(uld  expect  that  the  guidelines 
issued  b'  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
would  cc  mblne  elements  of  specificity 
and  flexil  lility  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
examining  physicians  to  make  such 
judgmenls. 
Becaus ; 
troverslai 


of  the  difficult  and  often  con- 
nature  of  the  issues  involved 


in  this  area,  the  VA  certainly  should 
solicit  public  comment  on  the  guidelines 
it  develops — although  it  should  put  them 
Into  effect  immediately  so  as  not  to  de- 
lay the  provision  of  the  health  care — in 
order  to  afford  a  full  airing  of  the  Issues 
and  to  enhance  public  confidence  In  the 
agency's  efforts  to  Implement  this  new 
health-care  eligibility. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  cri- 
terion regarding  exposure  to  one  of  the 
specified  hazards,  I  want  to  note  as  to 
exposure  to  dloxln  that  because  of  the 
current  confused  state  of  information  on 
the  actual  usage  patterns  of  agent  orange 
and  other  herbicides  in  Vietnam,  we  have 
provided  in  the  compromise  agreement 
that  a  veteran  seeking  care  under  this 
new  eligibility  would  need  to  show  only 
service  anywhere  In  Vietnam  during  the 
Vietnam  era,  not  a  specific  instance  of 
exposure.  This  policy  represents  a  slight 
expansion  of  current  VA  policy  regarding 
presuming  exposure  to  dioxin  in  the  case 
of  all  Vietnam  veterans  except  those  sta- 
tioned in  areas  such  as  Saigon  or  Da- 
nang. 

The  committees  believe  that  such  ex- 
clusions are  not  warranted,  especially  in 
light  of  information  that  has  recently 
received  heightened  public  attention 
about  instances  in  which  aircraft  in- 
volved in  defoliant  or  other  spraying  mis- 
sions had  to  dump  their  cargoes  over  or 
near  U.S.  installations  because  of  enemy 
fire,  engine  failure,  or  other  reason. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  note  one  final 
point  about  this  new  eligibility  for  VA 
health  care.  As  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
now  as  in  the  compromise  agreement, 
no  veteran  will  be  eligible  for  care  under 
this  new  authority  after  the  end  of  the 
period  ending  1  year  following  the  VA's 
first  submission  providing  results  on  the 
epidemiological  study  regarding  veterans 
exposed  to  agent  orange  that  was  man- 
dated by  Public  Law  96-151.  This  report 
is  due  not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
protocol  for  the  study  is  approved. 

A  draft  protocol  for  this  study  Is  cur- 
rently undergoing  peer  review  by  a  num- 
ber of  entities — including  a  mandatory 
statutory  review  by  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  which  must  under 
the  law  approve  the  study  design  before 
it  can  be  carried  out — and  I  hope  that 
a  protocol  can  be  approved  in  the  next 
few  months.  This  "sunset "  provision  is 
yet  another  indication  that  the  provi- 
sion in  the  compromise  agreement  is 
intended  to  provide  interim  relief — 
while  the  Government  continues  to 
gather  Information  necessary  to  make 
decisions  about  the  service-connection 
of  the  disabilities  in  question — for  these 
veterans  who  believe  that  they  may  be 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  speci- 
fied exposures. 

I  am  deeply  committed,  along  with 
the  other  members  of  the  two  commit- 
tees and  of  the  Congress,  to  continuing 
to  work  toward  gathering  the  data 
needed  to  make  appropriate  decisions. 
Certainly,  if  indicated  by  the  sate  of  In- 
formation at  the  time  this  new  eligi- 
bility for  health  care  expires,  I  will  work 
to  insure  that  this  interim  ergibility  is 
continued  for  those  veterans  as  to  whom 
final  decisions  regarding  service-connec- 
tion cannot  then  appropriately  be  made. 


AGENT  ORANGE  STUDY   AMENDMENTS 


Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
compromise  agreement  contains  some  of 
the  provisions  that  I  worked  very  hard 
to  develop  in  the  last  Congress  to  amend 
th3  mandated  VA  study  on  agent  orange 
that  I  have  just  referred  to.  The  Senate 
passed  such  amendments  twice  before 
the  96th  Congress  adjourned  sine  die. 
but  the  House  did  not  act  on  them.  I 
again  introduced  them  on  March  5.  1981, 
as  part  of  S.  636. 

Under  the  amendments  to  the  study 
mandate  in  the  compromise  agreement 
derived  from  these  S.  636  provisions,  the 
VA  would  be  authorized  to  expend  the 
scope  of  the  study  to  include  an  eval- 
uation of  the  health  effects  of  exposure 
to  hazards  in  Vietnam  other  than  the 
dioxin  in  agent  orange.  I  view  this  au- 
thority as  a  significant  tool  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  use  as  the  Crovernment 
continues  to  seek  answers  regarding  the 
health  of  Vietnam  veterans.  Certainly, 
a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  effects  of  exposure  to 
agent  orange,  and  the  authority  to  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  the  mandated  study 
is  not  meant  to  detract  from  on-going  or 
planned  efforts  to  understand  the  health 
effects  of  exposure  to  dioxin. 

However,  concerns  have  been  raised 
that  there  may  be  other  factors  related 
to  service  in  Vietnam  that  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  health  prob- 
lems being  experienced  by  Vietnam 
veterans,  and  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
very  appropriate  for  the  VA  to  investi- 
gate these  other  factors  at  the  same 
time  or  in  conjunction  with  the  agency's 
agent  orange  efforts.  The  provisions  in 
the  compromise  agreement  would  ex- 
pressly authorize,  although  not  man- 
date, such  an  expanded  inquiry. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  the  com- 
promise agreement  does  not  contain  in 
full  other  provisions  that  were  passed 
by  the  Senate  relating  to  very  specific 
followup  action  regarding  the  mandated 
VA  study.  Instead,  the  compromise 
agreement  would  require  the  VA  to  take 
steps  to  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
each  time  results  of  the  study  are  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  a  description  of 
actions  that  the  agency  proposes  to  take 
with  respect  to  VA  programs  in  light 
of  the  results  of  the  study  and  other 
pertinent  information.  The  provision 
passed  by  the  Senate — not  only  as  part 
of  this  legislation  earlier  this  year,  but 
twice  last  year — was  developed,  after  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
and  me  during  the  last  Congress.  It  was 
quite  specific  in  terms  of  timetables  and 
particulsir  activities  designed  to  stimu- 
late the  VA  to  consider  and  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  translate  the  study 
results  into  action. 

Although  the  provisions  in  the  com- 
promise agreement  reflect  the  same, 
beneficial,  underlying  purpose  regarding 
action  following  up  on  the  results  of 
the  study  with  respect  to  VA  benefits 
and  services.  I  was  disappointed  that 
my  colleagues  in  tne  House  believed  that 
the  Senate  provisions  were  too  specific 
and  would  agree.  Instead,  only  to  the 
more  general  requirement  that  is  in- 
cluded In  the  compromise  agreement. 
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I  believe,  in  part,  that  the  view  of 
my  House  colleagues  on  this  point  was 
shaped  by  a  belief— held  by  the  VA  itself 
I  might  add— that  the  VA  would  in  fact 
take  appropriate  steps  once  Information 
becomes  available  and  that  the  pro- 
posals psissed  by  the  Senate  might  some- 
how interfere  with  the  agency's  actions 
in  this  regard  by  requiring  specific  ac- 
tions that  might  not  be  appropriate  at 
a  particular  time. 

Obviously.  I  did  not  agree  with  this 
assessment,  believing  instead  that  the 
Senate-passed  provisions  would  have 
allowed  the  agency  sufficient  flexibility 
while  insuring  the  public  that  specified 
actions  would  be  taken  within  certain 
timeframes.  However,  although  my  view 
in  this  regard  did  not  prevail.  I  intend 
to  monitor  very  closely  the  VA's  actions 
under  the  provision  in  the  compromise 
agreement  and.  if  it  appears  that  more 
specific  legislative  guidance  is  necessary, 
I  will  push  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  another  Senate-passed 
provision  that  I  regret  that  the  com- 
promise agreement  does  not  contain  on 
the  mandated  VA  study  was  one  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
LER)  authored  to  amend  the  study  man- 
date so  as  to  insure  that  the  study  of 
health  effects  of  exposure  to  agent  orange 
or  other  toxic  substances  in  Vietnam 
would  include  a  study  of  the  genetic  and 
psychological  effects  of  such  exposure. 
My  colleagues  in  the  House  were  unwill- 
ing to  accept  this  provision. 

However.  I  would  note  that  the  term 
"health."  which  is  used  in  the  study 
mandate  includes  genetic  and  psycho- 
logical health  aspects,  and  it  is  certainly 
my  clear  understanding  that  the  genetic 
and  psychological  aspects  of  Vietnam 
veterans'  health  will  be  explored  in  the 
study.  On  the  other  hand,  the  specific 
inclusion  of  these  terms  in  the  study 
mandate  could  have  generated  confu- 
sion about  the  need  or  desirability  for 
study  of  other,  nonspecifled  health  ef- 
fects of  the  particular  exposures  in  ques- 
tion. 

TARGETED   DELIMTTING    DATE    EXTENSION 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  agree- 
ment includes  a  major  new  provision 
that  should  provide  significant  assistance 
for  many  Vietnam-era  veterans — those 
who  are  educationally  disadvantaged, 
unskilled,  or  unemployed — particularly 
in  conjunction  with  the  readjustment 
counseling  program.  It  would  provide  up 
to  a  2-year  extension  of  the  lO-year 
period  within  which  eligible  veterans 
must  use  their  GI  bill  benefits — the  so- 
called  "delimiting  period" — for  those 
Vietnam -era  veterans  who  do  not  have 
high  school  diplomas  and  for  those  who 
could  benefit  from  participation  in  ap- 
prenticeship or  other  on-job  training 
programs  or  vocational  objective  train- 
ing. 

Under  the  provision  in  the  compromise 
agreement,  a  Vietnam-era  veteran  would 
have  an  additional  one-shot  period  of  2 
years — from  January  1,  1982,  until  De- 
cember 31,  1983 — in  which  to  use  his  or 
her  GI  bill  eligibility  for  apprenticeship 
or  on-job  training  programs  or  a  voca- 
tional objective  program  if  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  the  veteran  Is 


in  need  of  such  a  program  in  order  to 
achieve  a  suitable  occupational  or  voca- 
tional objective:  or  for  pursuit  of  a  sec- 
ondary education  if  the  veteran  does  not 
have  a  high  school  diploma  or  the  equiv- 
alent. Following  the  completion  of  train- 
ing, the  Administrator  would  be  required 
to  furnish  appropriate  employment  coun- 
seling to  the  veteran. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
this  provision,  which  is  also  derived  from 
my  bill,  S.  458,  is  included  in  the  com- 
promise agreement.  Indeed,  it  is  partic- 
ularly gratifying  to  me  since  the  provi- 
sion in  S.  458  was  drawn  directly  from  a 
similar  proposal  I  made  last  Congress 
that  the  Senate  approved  in  S.  870  as  a 
substitute  amendment  to  H.R.  5288.  but 
which  the  House  rejected  in  the  context 
of  enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Rehabili- 
tation and  Education  Amendments  of 
1980 — Public  Law  96-466.  As  with  the 
VRA-authority  extension  that  I  will  dis- 
cuss next,  this  provision  should  be  of  par- 
ticular beneflt  to  those  veterans  seeking 
assistance  from  vet  centers  who  have 
employment-related  difficulties. 

I  believe  that  the  approach  adopted 
in  the  compromise  agreement — a  one- 
time opportunity  for  those  Vietnam-era 
veterans  who  continue  to  have  problems 
making  a  successful  and  complete  tran- 
sition to  productive  civilian  lives — can 
be  a  very  effective  way  to  reach  these 
Vietnam-era  veterans,  especially  in  con- 
junction with  the  readjustment  counsel- 
ing program. 

EXTENSION    or    THE    VSTERANS'    RZADXUSTMENT 
APPOINTMENT    AUTHORITT 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  compromise  agreement  contains  a 
provision  that  would  extend  for  3  years 
the  authority — set  forth  in  section  2014 
<b)  of  title  38 — to  provide  excepted  ap- 
pointments in  the  Federal  civil  service 
to  certain  Vietnam-era  veterans  who  are 
disabled  or  who  are  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. This  provision  is  based  on  a 
provision  in  S.  458  that  I  authored  earlier 
this  year. 

The  use  of  this  veterans'  readjustment 
appointment — VRA— authority  has  been 
very  successful,  at  no  signiflcant  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government,  in  placing  in 
Federal  jobs  Vietnam-era  veterans  who 
are  educationally  disadvantaged  or  dis- 
abled. Since  the  program's  inception  in 
1970,  VRA's  have  provided  employment 
opportunities  for  more  than  150,000 
Vietnam-era  veterans. 

Under  the  VRA  program,  eligible  vet- 
erans may  be  given  excepted — noncom- 
petitive— appointments  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice with  a  view  toward  their  being  pro- 
vided a  program  that  combines  educa- 
tion and  training  with  the  opportunity 
for  a  regular  career  appointment.  The 
success  of  the  program  is  evidenced,  in 
part,  by  the  high  Government-wide  re- 
tention rate.  According  to  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  almost  75  per- 
cent of  veterans  who  were  initially  ap- 
pointed under  the  VRA  authority  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  in  the  Federal 
Government  after  expiration  of  their 
VRA  appointments. 

Although  I  originally  proposed  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  VRA  authority  in 
S.  458,  during  committee  development 


of  this  legislation  I  urged  an  additional 
year's  extension  as  a  reflection  of  my 
view  that  the  VRA  authority  can  serve 
as  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  the  VA's 
readjustment  counseling  program,  for 
which  the  eligibility  period  is  also  being 
extended  3  years  by  the  compromise 
agreement.  Many  of  the  veterans  seeking 
assistance  through  the  vet  centers  are 
experiencing  employment  difficulties, 
and  the  continued  availability  of  the 
VRA  authority  for  the  3  years  of  the 
readjustment  counseling  eligibility  ex- 
tension period  should  provide  a  useful 
tool  that  vet  center  staff  can  use  to  as- 
sist many  of  the  veterans  coming  to  the 
centers  with  employment  problems. 

MEDICAL    CARE    FOR    DISABILITIES    THAT    MAT    BE 
RELATED  TO  EXPOSURE  TO  NUCLEAR  RADIATION 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  agree- 
ment provides  veterans  who  are  suffering 
from  disabilities  that  might  be  related 
to  their  exposure  during  active  duty  to 
nuclear  radiation  with  the  same  ex- 
panded VA  health-care  eligibility  as  I 
have  discussed  with  respect  to  Vietnam 
veterans  with  disabilities  they  believe  are 
related  to  dioxin  exposure. 

Expanding  eliglbiUty  for  this  group  of 
veterans — those  exposed  to  nuclear  radi- 
ation, either  during  the  testing  of  a  nu- 
clear device  or  In  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki 
during  the  occupation  period  following 
World  War  n— is  equally  as  important 
an  accomplishment  in  this  legislation  as 
the  expansion  of  eligibility  for  Vietnam 
veterans.  Approximately  250,000  active- 
duty  Armed  Forces  personnel  partici- 
pated in  the  nuclear  test  program  in  the 
1940's.  1950's,  and  1960's  and  an  esti- 
mated 25.000  others  were  stationed  in 
Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki  following  World 
War  n. 

For  many  radiation-exposed  individ- 
uals the  continuing  difficulty  they  and 
their  survivors  face  In  pursuing  claims  In 
connection  with  health  problems  they 
believe  are  related  to  radiation  exposure 
is  particularly  frustrating  in  light  of  the 
extended  period  of  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  exposure  occurred. 

However,  despite  this  time  lapse  and 
the  great  many  studies  on  the  effects  of 
exposure  to  ionizing  radiation — the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  pointed  out  In  its 
January  2,  1981.  report  entitled  "Prob- 
lems in  Assessing  the  Cancer  Risks  of 
Low-Level  Ionizing  Radiation  Expo- 
sure." EMD-81-1.  that  some  80.000  arti- 
cles have  been  published  internationally 
on  this  subject — there  still  we  many 
questions  that  must  be  answered  before 
the  VA  will  be  able  to  develop  a  uniform 
practice  for  resolving  radiation -related 
claims  that  will  be  accepted  as  adequate 
and  appropriate  by  veterans  exposed  to 
radiation  during  their  service,  survivors 
of  those  veterans,  and  others  concerned 
with  this  issue. 

In  the  interim.  I  believe  it  is  fully  ap- 
propriate, for  many  of  the  same  reasons 
I  described  earlier  with  respect  to  veter- 
ans exposed  to  dioxin  in  Vietnam,  to 
provide  basic  VA  health  care  for  dis- 
abilities that  might  be  associated  with 
exposure  to  radiation. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  my 
remarks  on  this  provision,  I  want  to  take 
a  moment  to  reassure  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  this  provision  is.  as  I  have 
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it.  a  limited,  interim  measure 

nothing  more  than  provide 

for  VA  health  care  for  certain 

for  disabilities  they  believe  may 

related  to  their  exposure  to  radiation 

heir  military  service.  Providing 

ibility  does  not  establish  that 

dissJailities  in  question  are,  in  fact, 

(  onnected  disabilities. 

.  if  such  a  finding  could  be  made. 

>uld  be  no  need  for  a  provision 

is  included  in  the  compromise 

and  that  is  why  the  law  it- 
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provided   "notwithstanding   that 

insufQcient  medical  evidence  to 

that  such  disability  mf.y   be 

with  such  exposure."  Rather. 

supjjort  for  this  new  eligibility  is 

on  the  view  that  some  of  the 

for    which    care    is    being 

inay,  in  time,  be  determined  to 

servije-connected  disabilities  but,  in 

veterans  suffering  current 

I^oblems  should  be  provided  ac- 

health  care  without  reference 

hetlier  they  can  afford  the  cost  of  the 

criterion  that  they  would  have 

1  inder  current  law. 

practical  effect  of  this  provision 

these  veterans  whose  disabilities 

been  adjudicated  to  be  service 

but  who  were  exposed  to  nu- 

rahiation  dur.ng  their  service — a 
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F  resident,   I  make   these  points 
in  letters  to  the  two  committee 
(Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Mont- 
dated  September  4 — a  copy  of 
ich  I  will  ask  be  placed  in  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
of  Defense  suggested,  officially 
of  the  administration,  that  the 
by  Congress  of  a  provision  pro- 
dligibility    for   basic    VA   health 
'eterans  exposed  to  nuclear  ra- 
the potential  "to  be  seriously 
to  every  aspect  of  the  Depart- 
Defense'3  nuclear  weapons  and 
aropulsion  programs." 

specter  of  such  consequences 

serious  enough,  the  letter  goes 

extraordinary  hyperbole  to  sug- 

this  provision — and  I  remind 

that  the  provision  pro- 

to  VA  health  care  for  vet- 

ekposed    to    nuclear    radiation 

reference  to  their  ability  to  pay 

:are,  nothing  more — if  enacted 

djifersely  affect  our  relations  with 

allies,   impact  upon  the 

nuclear    power    industry,    and 

regarding  the  use  of  ra- 

substances   in   medical   diag- 

treatment. 

esident,  as  the  author  of  the 

,  I  am  simply  astounded  that 

effects  could  be  ascribed 

a  provision  as  I  have  de- 

or  the  record,  therefore,  let  me 

that  these  suggestions  are. 

.-,  absurd. 

,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  be 

I  am  not  as  sanguine  as  the 

Counsel  of  the  Department  of 

with  reference   to   the  actual 
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long-term  health  effects  for  those  vet- 
erans who  were  exposed  to  nuclear  radi- 
ation during  the  testing  program  or  the 
occupation  of  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki 
following  World  War  II.  I  respectfully 
disagree  with  the  twin  assumptions 
underlying  his  conclusions  that  "most 
exposures  to  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel during  the  tests  were  quite  low" 
and  that  "[alll  (who  have  considered 
the  health  effects  of  exposure  to  low 
levels  of  ionizing  radiation]  agree  that 
the  increased  risk  associated  with  expo- 
sure to  radiation  at  the  levels  experi- 
enced by  the  selected  veterans  is  quit? 
low." 

In  fact,  it  is  my  experience  that  these 
are  precisely  the  sorts  of  questions  that 
we  need  answers  to — who  was  exposed  to 
what  amounts  and  kinds  of  radiation 
during  the  testing  program  or  in  Hiro- 
shima or  Nagasaki  and  what  are  the 
long-term  health  effects  of  that  expo- 
sure? Indeed,  just  because  we  do  not  now 
have  definitive  answers  to  these  and 
other  questions  is  the  reason  that  I  be- 
lieve, and  the  Congress  has  concluded, 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  provide  eligibil- 
ity for  VA  health  care  on  an  interim 
basis  for  the  treatment  of  the  disabilities 
of  these  veterans  that  they  believe  might 
be  related  to  their  exposure  to  nuclear 
radiation. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  point  that  I 
want  to  raise  about  the  Department  of 
Defense  letter  is  a  point  that  is  nowhere 
mentioned  in  the  letter — namely,  the 
fact  that  the  provision  in  the  compro- 
mise agreement  provides  health  care 
eligibility  not  only  for  veterans  exposed 
to  nuclear  radiation  but  for  those  ex- 
posed to  dioxin  and  other  toxic  sub- 
stances during  service  in  Vietnam.  Since, 
in  the  Department  of  Defense's  view,  au- 
thorizing eligibility  for  health  care  for 
those  veterans  exposed  to  radiation 
would  create  "the  unmistakeable  [sic! 
impression"  that  exposure  to  radiation 
"is  a  significant  health  hazard,"  It  would 
seem  to  follow  that  a  similar  impression 
would  be  created  with  regard  to  exposure 
to  dioxin  and  the  other  toxic  substances. 

Since  the  Department  of  Defense  let- 
ter is  silent  on  this  point,  I  am  left  to 
wonder  whether  the  Department  and  the 
administration  hold  such  a  view  or 
whether,  in  the  haste  to  deal  with  nu- 
clear radiation,  the  rest  of  the  provision 
was  overlooked. 

In  any  event,  I  have  exactly  the  same 
view  with  reference  to  dioxin  and  the 
other  specified  hazards  as  I  do  regarding 
exposure  to  nuclear  radiation.  At  this 
time,  we  do  not  have  suflScient  scientific 
or  medical  information  to  answer  the 
many  questions  relating  to  the  health 
effects  of  exposure  to  the  specified  haz- 
ards and,  as  long  as  we  do  not,  it  is  fully 
appropriate,  I  believe,  to  authorize  eligi- 
bility for  VA  health  care  for  those  dis- 
abilities that  cannot  be  determined  to 
be  unrelated  to  the  exposure  in  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the 
September  4  letter  from  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  letter  follows; 


Oenesal  Counsel  of  the 

Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  4,  ISSl. 
Hon.  Alan  K.  Simpson, 
Chairman,  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Chaism.\n:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  provide  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  one  aspect  of  H.R.  3499. 
97th  Congress,  a  bill  "To  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  Vietnam- 
era  veterans'  readjustment  counseling  pro- 
gram, to  provide  medical  care  for  Vletnim 
veterans  exposed  to  herbicide  defoliants  (in- 
cluding Agent  Orange) .  to  recover  the  cost  of 
certain  health  care  provided  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes." 

H.R.  3499  was  passed  by  the  House  on  June 
2,  1981.  As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  did 
not  Include  any  reference  to  radiation.  The 
Senate  bill  on  this  subject.  S.  921,  as  re- 
ported out  of  committee,  was  similarly  silent 
on  th.'s  r/oint.  Howcer,  on  passage  of  the 
legislation  by  the  Senate  (H.R.  3499, 
amended),  provisions  in  section  3  relating  to 
medical  care  for  veterans  who  participated 
In  the  atmospheric  nuclear  weapons  testing 
program  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "selected 
veterans,"  were  added  as  a  result  of  a  Senate 
floor  amendment.  Thus,  this  amendment  has 
not  had  the  benefit  of  hearings  or  the  com- 
ments of  Interested  agencies. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  consist- 
ently attempted  to  assure  that  legislation 
relating  to  Department  of  Defense  programs 
and  personnel  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  both 
veterans  and  taxpayers.  H.R.  3499,  In  Its 
present  form,  Is  not. 

Through  programs  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  Congress  has  es- 
tablished a  comprehensive,  no  fault  system 
oi  disability  compensation  for  veterans  who 
suffer  service  connected  disabilities.  Medical 
cau-e  and  treatment  In  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  are  provided  as  part  of  that 
compensation.  Veterans  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  necessary  health  care  may,  even 
though  they  suffer  no  service  connected  dis- 
ability, also  be  eligible  for  medical  care  and 
treatment  in  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities. We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  administers 
both  of  these  programs  in  a  fair  and  even 
handed  manner  and  that  all  veterans  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  establish  their 
rights  to  benefits. 

Legislation  such  as  H.R.  3499  which  singles 
out  a  group  of  selected  veterans  for  special 
benefits  above  and  beyond  that  available  to 
all  veterans  should  only  be  adopted  when 
there  Is  a  credible  medical  or  scientific  basis 
for  affording  such  treatment.  In  the  case  of 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  3499  concerned  with 
radiation  exposure  there  Is  no  such  basis. 

Since  December  1977  the  Department  of 
Defense,  acting  through  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency,  has  been  engazed  In  an  extensive 
research  program  designed.  In  part,  to  Iden- 
tify the  Department  of  Defense  participants 
In  the  atmospheric  nuclear  testing  program 
and  to  determine  the  ejctent  of  radiation  to 
which  these  Individuals  may  have  been  ex- 
posed. This  research  has  established  that 
most  exposures  to  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  during  the  tests  were  quite  low — 
averaging  about  half  a  rem.  (A  rem  Is  a  unit 
of  radiation  dose  equivalent  and  reflects  the 
radiation  energy  deposited  within  the  body 
tissue  and  its  capability  of  causing  an  effect.) 
Based  upon  research  to  date  It  appears  that 
only  a  small  number  (less  than  one  percent) 
received  doses  above  today's  allowable  Fed- 
eral guidelines. 

The  health  effects  of  exposure  to  low  levels 
of  Ionizing  radiation  have  been  considered 
by  niunerous  national  and  international 
authorities.  All  agree  that  the  Increased  risk 
associated  with  exposure  to  radiation  at  the 
levels  experienced  by  the  selected  veterans  Is 
quite  low — about  .01  percent  for  each  rem  of 
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low  level  exposure.  Applying  established  risk 
estimates  to  the  known  radiation  environ- 
ment during  the  atmospheric  t«stlng  period, 
we  would  anticipate  approximately  12  excess 
cancer  fatalities  among  the  250,000  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  partlclpanU  as  a  result  of 
radiation  exposure.  This  may  be  compared  to 
the  estimated  40.000  cancer  fatalities  in  the 
same  population  which  would  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  radiation  exposure.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts,  we  believe  that  there  Is  no  sound 
medical  or  scientific  basis  for  according  to 
these  selected  veterans  needed  benefits  above 
those  already  available  to  them  as  veterans. 

The  extension  of  medical  care  to  the  se- 
lected veterans  was  characterized  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  as  Involving  no  additional  cost  be- 
cause existing  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities could  be  used.  However.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  this  provision  would  ex- 
tend medical  care  to  an  additional  popula- 
tion of  approximately  250,000  atmospheric 
test  participants  who  would  be  replacing 
other  veterans  eligible  for  care. 

We  are  more  concerned,  however,  with  the 
perceptions  among  both  veterans  and  the 
general  public  which  would  result  from  en- 
actment of  H.R.  3499  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Section  3  of  the  Senate  passed  bill  creates 
the  unmistakeable  Impression  that  exposure 
to  low-level  Ionizing  radiation  Is  a  signifi- 
cant health  hazard  when  available  scientific 
and  medical  evidence  simply  does  not  sup- 
port that  contention.  This  mistaken  Impres- 
sion has  the  potential  to  be  seriously  damag- 
ing to  every  aspect  of  the  Department  of 
Defense's  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion programs.  The  legislation  could  ad- 
versely affect  our  relations  with  our  Euro- 
pean allies.  Impact  upon  the  civilian  nuclear 
power  Industry,  and  raise  questions  regard- 
ing the  use  of  radioactive  substances  In 
medical  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  the  provi- 
sions section  3  of  H.R.  3499  concerned  with 
radiation  exposure  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
should  t>e  deleted  from  the  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Conuntttee. 
Sincerely, 

William  H.  Tatt,  IV. 

minimum  number  of  hospital  and  NtTHSING 
HOME  BEDS  IN  MKDICAL  FACILITIES  OF  THE 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
provision  of  the  compromise  agreement 
would  prescribe  a  minimum  total  num- 
ber of  hospital  and  nursing  home  beds  in 
the  VA  medical  centers  and  nursing 
home  units.  This  provision,  which  is 
based  on  one  included  in  H.R.  3499  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  2,  is  in- 
tended to  insure  that  the  VA  health-care 
system  retains  a  sufiQcient  number  of 
beds  to  continue  to  operate  as  an  inte- 
grated, nationwide  health-care  system. 
It  is  particularly  important  that  the  VA 
system  continue  in  this  fashion  over  the 
next  few  decades  as  the  over  12  million 
surviving  veterans  of  World  War  II 
reach  an  average  age  of  65  and  beyond 
and  have  increasing  need  for  both  acute 
and  extended  health  care. 

Mr.  President,  the  House-passed  pro- 
vision was  adopted  to  halt  the  erosion  in 
the  total  number  of  beds  in  the  VA  sys- 
tem that  has  seen  a  decrease  of  some 
20,000  beds  over  the  last  10  years.  Some 
of  this  reduction  in  total  beds  has  been 
justified  as  the  VA  has  made  changes  in 
the  agency's  facilities  to,  for  example, 
bring  them  into  compliance  with  current 
safety  and  privacy  standards  and  has 
reduced  significantly  the  average  length 
of  a  hospitalization  episode. 


However,  there  have  also  been  arbi- 
trary reductions,  and  an  OMB  policy 
memorandum  previously  made  public  in 
connection  with  the  President's  March 
10  budget  reductions — which  includes 
the  statement  that  "the  existence  of  med- 
ical care  capacity  in  many  areas  of  the 
United  States  makes  questionable  the 
need  for  a  separate  VA  medical  sys- 
tem"— casts  significant  doubt  on  exactly 
what  OMB  intentions  are  for  the  futiire 
of  the  VA  health-care  system  including, 
of  course,  the  number  of  beds  in  that 
system. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  committees 
were  attempting  to  reconcile  the  two 
bills  this  past  summer,  we  received  in- 
formation— in  the  form  of  an  OMB  staff 
paper,  a  copy  of  which  I  will  ask  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  on  this  provision — that 
the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
opposed  the  House-passed  provision  re- 
lating to  minimum  bed  levels  for  the  VA 
becaiise  the  provision  called  for  a  mini- 
mtun  number  of  hospital  beds — 82,500 — 
and  a  minimum  number  of  nursing  home 
beds — 9,000 — and  that  the  administra- 
tion believed  that  this  degree  of  speci- 
ficity would  be  an  impediment  to  proper 
planning  as  the  VA  attempted  to  meet 
changing  patterns  of  demand  for  health- 
care services  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  share  some  of  the  concerns  that  have 
been  expressed  by  many  individuals, 
both  inside  and  outside  of  the  VA,  about 
OMB's  future  plans  for  the  VA  health- 
care system,  but  a  compromise  seemed 
justified  on  this  particular  point.  Thus, 
the  provision  in  the  compromise  agree- 
ment does  not  contain  separate  mini- 
mums  for  hospital  beds  and  nursing 
home  beds.  Rather,  the  provision  re- 
quires the  Administrator  to  "operate  and 
maintain"  a  total  number — 90,000 — of 
hospital  and  nursing  home  beds.  This 
approach  will  provide  appropriate  fiexi- 
bility  to  the  Administrator  to  establish 
the  mix  of  beds  needed  in  the  future,  and 
the  total  is  over  10.000  total  beds  less 
than  the  level  OMB  is  projecting  for  fis- 
cal year  1987—100,400  total  beds — ac- 
cording to  the  staff  paper  I  mentioned 
earlier. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  this  pro- 
vision does  place  a  floor  under  the  total 
number  of  beds  that  must  be  maintained 
and  operated  in  the  system,  and  I  be- 
heve  that  this  should  serve  to  reassure 
many  of  those  concerned  about  the  luture 
viability  of  the  VA  health-care  system- 
reassurance  badly  needed,  I  believe,  in 
light  of  conflicting  signals  from  this  ad- 
ministration such  as  the  memorandum 
I  noted  earlier  which  questioned  the  need 
for  a  VA  health-care  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  significant  as- 
pect of  this  minimum  bed  provision  that 
I  want  to  mention  is  the  reference  in  it 
to  what  I  have  long  viewed  as  an  impor- 
tant mission  of  the  VA  health-care  sys- 
tem: namely,  to  serve  as  the  backup  to 
the  health-care  resources  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency.  It  has  been  very  clear 
for  a  number  of  years  that,  in  the  event 
of  armed  conflict,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  be  unable  to  cope  with  more 
than  a  small  percentage  of  the  antici- 
pated casualties. 

In  my  view,  the  first-line  backup  to 


DOD  in  such  a  situation  should  be  the 
VA  health-care  system,  and  I  wtis  very 
pleased  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee went  on  record  in  this  regard 
when  the  committee  reported  S.  266,  the 
proposed  Veterans'  Administration  and 
Department  of  Defense  Health -Care  Re- 
sources Sharing  Act  on  September  29. 
with  a  substitute  amendment  that  I  au- 
thored with  Senator  Simpson.  That  re- 
ported bill,  which  sho'ild  be  before  the 
Senate  shortly,  and  a  similar  measure 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  H.R.  3502,  on  May  12. 
1981,  which  is  presently  pending  in  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  both 
address  in  detail  the  appropriate  rela- 
tionship between  the  VA  and  DOD  in  the 
event  of  armed  conflict. 

In  anticipation  of  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  the  provision  in  the  com- 
promise agreement  requires  the  Admini- 
strator, in  addition  to  operating  and 
maintaining  a  total  of  90,000  hospital 
and  nursing  home  beds,  to  "maintain  a 
contingency  capacity  to  assist  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency  to  care  for  the  casu- 
alties of  such  war  or  national  emer- 
gency" and  to  "maintain  the  availability 
of  such  additional  beds  and  faculties" 
above  that  minimimi  level  as  are  needed 
to  meet  the  VA's  cwitingency  role. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  OMB 
staff  paper  I  referred  to  earlier,  which  is 
entitled  "Policy  Basis  for  Objecting  to 
Minimum  Bed  Provision  of  H.R.  3499," 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  paper  follows: 

Policy  Basis  for  Objecting  to  Minimum 
Bed   Provision  of  H.R.   3499 

In  June  1978.  President  Carter  was  briefed 
by  VA's  Chief  Medical  Director  (Dr.  Jack 
Chase)  on  changing  patterns  of  demand  for 
VA  medical  care  and  options  for  coping  with 
It.  The  VA  recommendation  (through  1987). 
and  the  President's  selection,  was  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  care  to  veterans  under  cur- 
rent authorities  with  emphasis  on  Increasing 
ambulatory  care,  increasing  extended  and 
nursing  home  care,  and  reducing  acute  care 
beds.  The  number  of  veterans  treated  would 
increase  despite  the  bed  reduction  because 
of  shorter  lengths  of  stay  and  emphasis  on 
ambulatory  care,  both  allowing  much  more 
efficient  use  of  medical  care  resources.  The 
Reagan  Administration  continued  this  policy 
In  FY  1982.  and  will  bt-  reviewing  it  In  detail 
in  the  1983  budget  process. 

The  following  table  Identifies  the  bed 
levels,  consistent  with  the  recommendation 
and  guidance  given. 

AVERAGE  OPfRATING  BEDS 


Actual  1987 

1977  1982  >    guidance 


Total  in  VAtacilitin 109.900 

Hospital  total „-.  92,400 

Acutecare (81.700) 

Extendedcare (1C,700) 

.Nursinghome 7.600 

Domiciliary 9,900 


99. 206   100. 400 


81.500  79.500 

(-•)  (64.500) 

(■)  (15.000) 

9.406  13.100 

8.  200  7. 800 


I  From    Mar.    10    budget   with    Gramm-Latta    restorations. 
(Before  restoration,  total  beds  were  97,376,  with  79,700  hos- 
pital beds). 
Not  available. 

H.R.  3499  provides  an  82.500  statutory 
minimum  number  of  hospital  beds,  and  the 
present  guidance  calls  for  something  less 
than  that  (81,500)  In  1?82.  This  provUlon 
would  require  construction  of  a  minimum  of 
3,000   new   beds   by   1987    (82,500   vs.   79.500 
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plannM  )  at  annu&l  costs  of  at  least  tSS 
mlUJon  in  1982,  growing  to  1175  mlUlon  by 
1984. 

The  (.blllty  of  VA's  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  to  maximize  the  number 
of  veteians  treated  depends  upon  achieving 
the  api  roprlate  mix  of  modalities  of  care.  A 
statutoi'lly  mandated  minimum  number  of 
beds  se'  erely  restricts  the  agency's  ability  to 
achieve  that  mix.  We  believe  that  this  Ad- 
mlnlstr  nlon  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  revli  iw  the  present  guidance  and  make 
those  changes  which  would  best  meet  the 
medical  needs  of  veterans. 

EUGIBIL  TT  SXTENSIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  VIETNAM- 
ERA  VETERANS 

Mr.  I  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  lisappointed  that  the  compromise 
agreerr  ent  does  not  contain  certain  other 
provisii  »ns  that  I  introduced  in  S.  458  and 
that  wi  ire  included  in  this  legislation  as 
It  passed  the  Senate.  These  provisions 
would  lave  provided  for  a  tolling  of  a 
veterar  s  eligibility  period  for  GI  bill 
benefitji  to  the  extent  that  the  veteran 
was  prevented  from  using  these  benefits 
by  an  alcohol  or  drug  dependence  or 
abuse  c  isability  and  the  veteran  had  re- 
coverec  from  such  a  condition  and,  sim- 
ilarly, or  a  tolling  of  a  veteran's  eligi- 
bility p  ;riod  for  the  VA's  program  of  vo- 
cations I  rehabilitation  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  when  the  vet- 
eran his  been  prevented  by  a  drug  or 
alcohol  disability  from  participating  in 
a  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Other  I  irovisions  that  were  in  the  meas- 
ure as  1  lassed  by  the  Senate  but  that  are 
not  included  in  the  compromise  agree- 
ment M  ould  have  provided  for  a  similar 
tolling  of  eligibility  for  education  bene- 
fits for  certain  veterans'  survivors  under 
chaptei  35  of  title  38  and  for  readjust- 
ment counseling. 

Mr.  I  resident,  I  regret  very  much  that 
we  wen  i  unsuccessful  in  our  efforts  to  get 
these  I  rovlsions  included  in  the  com- 
promis<  bill.  In  1977  and  1980,  the  Con- 
gress adopted  amendments  I  proposed 
providing  for  tolling  of  the  general  GI 
bill  anp  vocational  rehabilitation  pe- 
riods of  eligibility  when  veterans  had 
been  pnevented  from  using  their  entitle- 
ments 1  »y  virtue  of  a  mental  or  physical 
disabili  ;y. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
BoscHV'iTz)  and  I  have  been  very  con- 
cerned that  the  VA's  current  practice  of 
denyini  a  GI  bill  delimlting-period  ex- 
tension to  a  veteran  or  other  eligible 
person  who  has  been  imable  to  utilize 
VA  educational  benefits  because  of  a 
drug  01  alcohol  disability  serves  no  le- 
gitimat ;  purpose  and  is.  in  fact,  counter- 
product  ive  to  the  goal  of  helping  that 
person  jachieve  his  or  her  rehabilitation 
goals  afid  resume  a  fully  productive  life. 
GI  bill  benefits  can  be  extremely  impor- 
tant to  the  readjustment  and  rehabili- 
tation (if  Vietnam-era  veterans  involved 
trying  to  recover  and  stay  recovered 
from  diug  and  alcohol  dependence,  and 
delimit:  ng-period  extensions  for  those 
who  we  re  prevented  by  such  dependence 
from  u!  ing  those  benefits  would  be  fully 
consistint  with  the  readjustment  pur- 
poses o;  the  program. 

Howe  ver.  despite  the  Senate's  action  in 
passing  these  telling  provisions — which 
were  also  passed  by  the  Senate  during 
the  las  Congress — and  my  best  efforts, 
and  th;  efforts  of  Senator  Bosch wrrz, 


personally,  to  persuade  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  include  these  provisions  m 
the  compromise  agreement,  we  were  un- 
fortimately  not  successful. 

I  would  note,  however,  that  there  is  not 
as  great  cause  for  concern  that  an  ex- 
plicit tolling  provision  is  not  being  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  for  the  VA's  program 
of  rehabilitation  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  under  chapter  31  of 
title  38,  as  revised  in  legislation  enacted 
last  year  in  Public  Law  96-466.  That 
chapter  contains  provisions,  in  present 
section  1503.  for  extending  the  veteran's 
delimiting  period,  which  is  a  12-year 
period  under  that  chapter,  when  a  "med- 
ical condition  "  has  prevented  the  veteran 
from  participating  in  a  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program  and  for  extending  the 
delimiting  period  for  a  veteran  who  has 
a  serious  employment  handicap  when 
"an  extension  •  •  *  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  a  rehabilitation 
program  for  such  veteran." 

The  legislative  history  of  the  "medical 
condition "  extension  provision  does  not, 
in  my  view,  preclude  the  VA  from  gen- 
erally providing  extensions  for  those  vet- 
erans whose  alcoholism  or  addiction  has 
temporarily  precluded  them  from  par- 
ticipating in  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Moreover,  the  availability  of  extensions 
under  the  special  provision  for  those  with 
serious  employment  handicaps  is  in  no 
way  restricted  from  including  those 
whose  need  for  the  extension  derives 
from  alcohol  or  drug  dependence. 

Both  of  these  rehabilitation  program 
extension  provisions  derived  from  pro- 
visions that  I  authored  in  the  Senate 
and  were  designed  to  enable  the  VA 
to  provide,  in  a  responsible  way,  all  ap- 
propriate rehabilitation  services  needed 
by  service-connected  disabled  veterans. 
Given  the  basic  purposes  of  these  exten- 
sion provisions,  the  VA  can  very  properly 
conclude  that  it  is  authorized  to  grant  a 
chapter  31  delimiting  period  extension  to 
restore  an  opportunity  for  rehabilitation 
that  a  disabled  veteran  has  otherwise 
lost  as  a  result  of  alcohol  or  drug 
problems. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  earlier,  al- 
though I  deeply  regret  the  staunch  re- 
sistance of  the  other  body  to  the  provi- 
sions regarding  drug  and  alcohol  disa- 
bilities, I  believe  the  compromise  agree- 
ment represents  a  generally  fair  resolu- 
tion of  the  differences  between  the  two 
Houses.  Thus,  I  commend  this  compro- 
mise agreement  to  the  Senate  today. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  chairman  (Mr. 
Simpson)  for  his  hard  work  on  this 
measure.  He  has  taken  a  strong,  personal 
role  in  concluding  the  compromise  agree- 
ment. I  also  want  to  congratulate  my 
good  friends  on  the  House  committee,  the 
chairman  (Mr.  Montgomery)  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  (Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT)  for  their  fine  work  in  develop- 
ing this  measure.  It  has  been,  as  always, 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  both  of  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  staff  members  of 
the  House  committee.  Mack  Fleming. 
Rufus  Wilson.  Ralph  Casteel,  Jack  Mc- 
Donell.  Richard  Puller,  and  Jill  Coch- 
ran; to  Robert  Cover,  assistant  counsel. 
House  Legislative  Council's  OCace;  and  to 


members  of  our  committee  staff,  Julie 
Susman,  Ken  Bergqulst,  and  Ken's  suc- 
cessor, Tom  Harvey,  who.  although  brand 
new  in  his  position,  played  an  important 
role  in  facilitating  final  agreement  on 
this  measure. 

Particular  thanks  for  the  compromise 
agreement  are  owed  to  the  members  of 
the  minority  staff,  especially  Bill  Brew, 
who  worked  on  developing  the  legislation 
initially  on  behalf  of  the  majority  and 
minority  as  special  counsel  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  to  Babette  Polzer,  as  well  as 
Ed  Scott,  Jon  Steinberg,  Katy  Burdick. 
Molly  Milligan  before  she  left  our  staff 
in  August.  Ingrid  Post,  and  Charlotte 
Hughes. 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  agree- 
ment now  before  the  Senate  offers  valu- 
able and  needed  assistance  to  many 
Vietnam  and  other  veterans;  it  has  my 
complete  support. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  it 
unanimously.* 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  ask  recognition  for  Sena- 
tor DoMENici.  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  New  Mexico,  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  who 
has  some  questions  concerning  HR 
3499. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his 
usual  courtesy.  There  are  several  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  before  tiie  Senate  today 
which  would  benefit  from  clarification 
prior  to  final  passage  in  the  Senate.  I 
know  that  my  colleague,  the  capable 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  wants  to  establish  a 
clear  record  of  legislative  intent  that  can 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  which  must 
decide  funding  levels  for  programs  pro- 
vided for  in  H.R.  3499.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the  legislative  history  of  this  bill  which 
is  vital  to  the  interests  of  veterans  and 
should  receive  prompt  passage  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  section  102  "Medi- 
cal Care  for  Disabilities  That  May  Be 
Related  to  Exposure  to  Agent  Orange, 
Certain  Other  Hazardous  Substances,  or 
Nuclear  Radiation"  create  an  entitle- 
ment to  health  care  for  Vietnam  veter- 
ans in  VA  hospitals  and  clinics? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  ever  been  definitely  established  by  a 
court  of  law  that  the  provisions  In  title 
38  that  are  being  amended  or  affected  by 
section  102  of  the  bill  provide  any  legal 
entitlement  to  VA  health  care,  on  either 
an  inpatient  or  outpatient  basis,  for  the 
types  of  conditions  covered  by  this  pro- 
vision; that  is,  nonemergency  care  for 
disabilities  not  adjudicated  to  be  service 
connected. 

As  a  result,  the  level  of  care  available 
under  this  new  benefit  is  conditioned  by 
future  appropriations  actions  and  the 
action  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  in 
exercising  discretion  granted  under  this 
provision. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  is  the  chair- 
man's understanding  of  the  kinds  of  dis- 
eases or  disabilities  which  qualify  a  Viet- 
nam veteran  for  treatment  under  this 
provision? 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  As  Is  pointed  out  in  the 
explanatory  statement,  it  is  the  intent  of 
this  committee  and  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  that  under  the  provi- 
sion in  the  compromise  agreement,  eligi- 
bility for  the  provision  of  basic  health- 
care services  directly  by  the  VA  is  grant- 
ed for  a  veteran's  disability  If  it  is  found 
that  the  veteran,  during  active  duty, 
"may  have  been  exposed"  to  dloxln  or 
"was  exposed"  in  Vietnam  to  any  toxic 
substance  in  an  herbicide  or  defoliants 
used  In  connection  with  military  pur- 
poses there  or  to  ionizing  radiation  from 
the  detonation  of  a  nuclear  device  in 
connection  with  the  veteran's  participa- 
tion in  the  test  of  a  nuclear  device  or 
with  the  American  occupation  of  Hiro- 
shima or  Nagasaki,  Japan,  following 
World  War  II. 

However,  the  new  eligibility  would  not 
anply  with  resnect  to  disabilities  that  are 
found,  according  to  guidelines  issued  by 
the  Chief  Medical  Director,  to  have  re- 
sulted from  a  cause  other  than  the  speci- 
fied exposure.  The  committees  intend 
that  the  Chief  Medical  Director  use  this 
authority  to  exclude  certain  disabilities 
so  as  to  provide  a  basis  for  examining 
phvsicians  to  reach  a  medical  judzment 
tha-  the  cause  of  the  claimed  disability  is 
clearly  something  other  than  ths  expo- 
sure in  question,  thereby  precluding  eli- 
gibility under  this  provision  for  care  for 
that  disability. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  In  imolementing  this 
provision  is  it  your  understanding  that 
the  guidelines  to  be  issued  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  will  be  imnlemented 
carefully,  using  commonsense  in  a  man- 
ner which  utilizes  the  most  current  med- 
ical knowledge? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes,  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  know  that  my  col- 
league shares  my  concerns  about  the 
rapiJ  growth  of  fntitlement  programs 
and  about  the  need  to  increase  the  con- 
trollability of  the  Federal  budget.  In  the 
context  of  these  concerns,  am  I  correct  in 
my  understanding  that  the  resources  to 
imnlcment  this  new  eligibility  for  med- 
ical care  are  subject  to  annual  appro- 
priations? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes.  that  Is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  we  must  balance  our  con- 
cerivi  for  fiscal  restraint  with  the  undeni- 
able claims  of  our  Nation's  veterans  for 
medical  care.  It  is  the  intent  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fa'rs  Committees  to  harmonize  these  ob- 
jectives bv  making  it  clear  that  this  new 
interim  eligibility  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  prejudging  or  determining  future  eli- 
gibility in  any  way.  I  want  to  assure  mv 
colleagues  that  we  will  work  closely  with 
the  VA  as  they  implement  this  provision 
to  ensure  that  the  intent  of  the  provision 
is  carried  out. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  action  does  the 
chairman  Intend  to  take  if  there  is  sig- 
nificant delay  in  completing  the  study  of 
the  effect  of  agent  orange  and  other 
chemical  defoliants? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  clarify  the  provision  of  H.R.  3499 
which  does  allow  certain  veterans  to  re- 
ceive VA  health  care.  At  mv  insistence, 
this  provision  was  modified  to  cover  a 
specified  period  of  time — to  fill  the  gap — 
until  we  begin  to  have  more  scientific 


information  from  the  epidemiological 
study.  The  eligibility  ior  health  care  pro- 
vided for  in  H.H.  3499  will  end  no  more 
than  1  year  after  the  first  report  is 
submitted.  This  report  is  due  not  later 
than  2  years  alter  the  protocol  is  ap- 
proved. The  proposed  protocol  has  been 
submitted  and  is  currently  in  the  peer 
review  stage.  So,  as  you  can  see,  we  are 
talking  about  a  finite  period  of  time,  and 
it  is  not  my  expectation  or  intent  to 
extend  this  interim  program  beyond  its 
current  authorized  length.  I  appreciate 
and  share  your  concern  that  the  study 
get  underway  and  be  completed  m  an 
expeditious  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  assure  you 
thai  we  intend  to  monitor  closely  the 
progress  of  the  study.  As  you  itnow,  one 
of  the  requirements  regarding  the  stuuy 
is  that  a  report  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  about  any  appropriate  follow- 
up  by  the  VA  with  respect  to  agent 
orange.  Another  important  requirement 
is  that  recommendations  be  made,  along 
with  the  study  report,  concerning 
health-care  eligibility  for  veterans  ex- 
posed to  agent  orange.  So,  Congress 
clearly  intends  for  this  process  to  move 
forward  in  an  orderly  way  according  to 
the  timetables  prescribed  by  law. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  With  re.5pect  to  sec- 
tion 108.  what  is  your  understanding  of 
"minimum  number  of  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  beds  in  medical  facilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration"? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
provision  requires  the  VA  to  operate  and 
maintain  a  total  of  90.000  r/)mbined  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  beds.  I  must 
also  point  out  that  this  provision  re- 
quires that  the  President  request  funds 
"sufficient"  to  operate  the  beds.  The  deci- 
sion, then,  on  what  level  of  funding  sup- 
port constitutes  sufficient  funding  will  be 
left  up  to  the  administration  and  to  the 
Congress  in  the  budget  and  appropria- 
tions processes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Finally,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  respect  to  title  ni,  small  busi- 
ness loans,  is  it  the  chairmans  under- 
standing that  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
made  under  this  title  are  to  be  made  only 
to  the  extent  they  are  provided  for  in 
annual  appropriations  acts? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  pro- 
posed new  section  1849  of  title  38  would 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  revolv- 
ing fund  to  fund  the  new  smaU  busi- 
ness loan  guarantee  and  direct-loan  op- 
erations and  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $25  million  to  that  fund. 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  no  small 
business  loans  or  loan  guarantees  could 
be  made  until  such  time  as  an  appropria- 
tion is  enacted  for  the  revolving  fund. 

In  addition,  I  am  aware  that  section 
203(c)  of  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  115.  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that,  through  the 
appropriations  process,  total  Federal 
Government  lending  and  loan-guarantee 
commitments  in  fiscal  year  1982  should 
be  limited  to  certain  specified  levels. 
Thus,  it  could  be  expected  that  in  a  law 
making  appropriations  for  the  revolving 
fund.  Congress  could  include  language 
establishing  specific  levels  of  loan  and 
guaranty  activities. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  clarifying  these  points. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  note  that  with  respect  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues'  (Mr.  Domenici  and 
Mr.  SmpsoN'  discussion  of  the  benefit 
provided  by  section  102  of  the  bill,  I  do 
not  concur  with  the  categorical  state- 
ment that  the  level  of  care  available  un- 
der that  benefit  Ls  conditioned  by  future 
apprcjriations  actions. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  H.R.  3499. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  19. 
1981 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS   UNTIL   MONDAY.  OCTOBER    19. 
1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  until  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER   FOR    RECOCNITION    OF   CERTAIN    SENATORS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  that  the  following  Sena- 
tors be  recognized  on  special  orders  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes:  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  «Mr.  Murkowski). 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER   FOB    ROUTTNZ    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  and  the 
recognition  of  Senators  on  special  orders 
as  just  provided  there  be  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  to  extend  not  longer  than  30 
minutes  in  length  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PENDING   MOTION — H.R.    4612 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  ex- 
piration of  time  for  routine  morning 
business  on  Monday  the  Chair  again  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  pending  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4612,  calendar  291 ;  that  after  the  Chair 
has  done  so  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  be  recognized  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  debate  on  this 
motion;  and  that  that  debate  not  be 
counted  as  a  second  speech  under  the 
rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  4  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority,  I  be- 
lieve. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  remain  open  until  4  p.m.  today 
for  the  introduction  of  bills,  resolutions. 
Record  Inserts,  and  the  filing  of  commit- 
tee reports. 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object!  )n,  it  is  so  ordered. 


3AKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 

Senate  will  convene  at  12  noon. 
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expected  that  in  addition  to  de- 
thls  matter  and,  perhaps,  the 
ion  of  this  motion,  the  Senate 
to  other  matters  that  can  be 
for  action  by  imanimous  con- 
be  dealt  with  in  a  fairly  brief 
3f  time. 

the  expectation  of  the  leadership. 
President,  that  on  Tuesday  the  Sen- 
be  asked  to  turn  to  the  considera- 
the  foreign  assistsmce  bill  and  to 
on  that  bill  for  a  reasonable 
the  hope  that  it  can  be  finished 
Tu^day  or  perhaps  on  Wednesday. 
President,  on  Monday  I  hope  to 
further  announcement  to  make 
Senate  in  respect  to  further  sched- 
cp  activities  that  may  come  before 
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]  lECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
OCTOBER  19,  1981 


3AKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 

furiher  business  to  be  transacted  by 

and  I  now  move,  in  accord- 

the  order  previously  entered, 

Senate  stand  in  recess  until 

on  Monday. 

notion  was  agreed  to  and,  at  3:02 

Senate  recessed  imtll  Monday. 

19, 1981,  at  12  noon. 
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tie 


tie 


NOMINATIONS 


Exedutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  16,  1981: 

COMMDNICATIONS    SATELLITE    CORPORATION 

Robe't  M.  Garrlck,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Membe  ■  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Conimi  nlcatlons  Satellite  Corporation  until 
the  dat »  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corpo- 
ration  In  1984,  vice  George  Meany. 

N  ITIONAL  Labor  Relations  Board 

John  R.  Van  de  Water,  of  California,  to  be 
a  Mem  ser  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  1  or  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  Aug- 
ust 27,  1986  (reappointment),  to  which  posi- 
tion he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess 
of  the  penate. 

Department  op  State 

Evan  GrlfBth  Galbralth,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  y  mbassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 


potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  France. 

TTNim)  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Repre- 
sentatives and  Alternate  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  36th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  tb<^ 
United  Nations,  to  which  offices  they  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate: 

Representatives: 

Kenneth  L.  Adelma,  of  Virginia. 

John  Sherman  Copper,  of  Kentucky. 

Benjamin  A.  Gllman,  Untied  States. 

Representative  from  the  State  of  New 
York  Andy  Ireland,  United  States  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Florida. 

Jeane  J.  Klrkpatrlck,  of  Maryland. 

Alternate  Representatives: 

Bruce  P.  Caputo,  of  New  York. 

George  Christopher,  of  California. 

Charles  M.  Llchensteln,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  Courtney  Sherman,  of  Virginia. 

Jose  S.  Sorzano,  of  Virginia. 

Department  of  State 

The  following-named  Career  Members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  for  promotion  in 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  to  the  classes 
indicated: 

Career  Members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
class  of  Career  Minister: 

Diego  C.  Asencio,  of  Florida. 

Herman  J.  Cohen,  of  New  York. 

William  C.  Harrop,  of  New  Jersey. 

Francis  J.  Meehan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  Hopkins  Miller,  of  Washington. 

Lawrence  Anthony  Pezzullo,  of  California. 

Rozanne  L.  Rldgway,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Career  Members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
class  of  Minister-Counselor: 

Dwight  R.  Ambach,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  South  Barrett  IV,  of  Florida. 

John  Edward  Berry,  MX).,  of  ■:lllnols. 

Gordon  Robert  Beyer,  of  Florida. 

John  Dale  Blacken,  of  WashlnRton. 

L.  Paul  Bremer  III,  of  Connecticut. 

Harvey  Alexander  Buffalo,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

James  Richard  Cheek,  of  Arkansas. 

William  Clark,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Wat  T.  Cluverlus  IV,  of  Maryland. 

Jane  Abell  Coon,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Edwin  Gharst  Corr,  of  Oklahoma. 

Marion  Creekmore,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Trusten  PYank  Crigler,  of  Arizona. 

James  M.  Ealum,  of  Oklahoma. 

WnUam  H.  Edgar,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

John  Pierce  Ferrlter,  of  Florida. 

David  C.  Fields,  of  California. 

Marvin  L.  Garrett,  Jr.,  of  Texaa. 

Bryce  McGregor  Oerlach,  of  Virginia. 

Dirk  Gleysteen.  of  New  York. 

Louis  P.  Goelz,  of  New  Jersey. 

Charles  Hill,  of  New  Jersey. 

Edson  W.  Kempe,  of  Arizona. 

Edward  L.  Klllham,  of  Illinois. 

Gerald  P.  Lamberty,  of  Florida. 

David  E.  L'Heureux,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Charles  Edward  Martblnsen,  of  Florida. 

Francis  Terry  McNamara,  of  Vermont. 

Bert  C.  Moore,  of  Ohio. 

Thomas  Michael  Tolliver  Nlles,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Thomas  J.  O'Donnell,  of  Florida. 

Robie  Marcus  Hooker  Palmer,  of  Vermont. 

Owen  W.  Roberts,  of  New  Jersey. 

J.  Stapleton  Roy,  of  Pennsylvania. 

M.  Virginia  Schafer,  of  Washington. 


Wayne  Sanford  Smith,  of  California. 

James  btromayer,  of  Vir|{iula. 

Roscoe  S.  SudUarth,  of  Maryland. 

Charles  H.  Thomas  II,  of  New  Hampshire. 

George  V.  Twohie,  of  Virginia. 

Arnold  R.  Weber.  M.D.,  of  California. 

Heury  Wilde,  M.D.,  of  Alaksa. 

Prank  George  Wlsner  II,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cer of  Class  2  for  promotion  to  the  class  In 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  indicated: 

Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  America,  class  of 
Minister-Counselor : 

Harry  Kopp,  Virginia. 

The  following-named  Career  Members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  for  promotion  Into  the 
Senior  i-orelgn  Service,  and  Consular  Officer 
and  Secretary  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  ap- 
pointments, as  indicated: 

Career  Members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Class 
of  Counselor: 

Laurence  Desalx  Anderson,  Jr.,  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

O.  Norman  Anderson,  of  New  York. 

Charles  E.  Angevlne,  of  Florida. 

Nicholas  S.  Basliey,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Stephen  M.  Block,  of  Connecticut. 

Merwin  Carl  Blust,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  D.  Boggs,  of  West  Virginia. 

Richard  W.  Bogoslan,  of  Massachusetts. 

H.  Eugene  Bovis,  of  Florida. 

Gordon  S.  Brown,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Ronald  B.  Cosagrande,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

EdAiard  A.  Casey,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Warren  Clark,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Edward  M.  Cohen,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  C.  Colwell,  of  California. 

Richard  E.  Combs,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Richard  E.  Connors,  of  Washington. 

Frances  D.  Cook,  of  Florida. 

Thomas  E.  Cummings.  of  California. 

Timothy  E.  Deal,  of  California. 

Richard  N.  Dcrtadlan,  of  California. 

Peter  Jon  de  Vos,  of  Florida. 

Edward  P.  DJoreJian,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  P.  H.  Dunlop,  of  Virginia. 

David  J.  Fischer,  of  'lexas. 

Myles  fienc  Frechette,  of  Washington. 

Jean  Gilclca,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  Higginson,  of  Massachusetts. 

Karen  D.  King,  of  Virginia. 

Arthur  L.  Kobler,  of  New  Jersey. 

Donald  A.  Kruse,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Roland  Karl  Kuchel,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Melv^n  Levltsky,  of  Maryland. 

Peter  P.  Lord,  of  Maine. 

David  L.  Mack,  of  Oregon. 

Gerald  Eugene  Manderscheid,  of  California 

John  J.  Maresca,  of  Connecticut. 

John  3.  Marsh,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  H.  Melton,  of  Maryland. 

Jack  W.  Mendelsohn,  of  Illinois. 

Ralph  R.  Moore,  of  Massachusetts. 

Byron  B.  Morton,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Ptobert  J.  Montgomery,  of  Texas. 

Peter  J.  Murphy,  of  Massachusetts. 

David  G.  Newton,  of  Michigan. 

Allan  W.  Otto,  of  Illinois. 

Vernon  D.  Penner,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Anne  Pinkney,  of  California. 

Robert  H.  Pelletreau,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Mark  S.  Pratt,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Datus  C.  Proper,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Arnold  L.  Raphel,  of  New  Jersey. 

A.  Irwin  Rubensteln.  of  Florida. 

Charles  B.  Salmon,  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Louis  Schwartz,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Raymond  O.  H.  Seltz,  of  Texas. 
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Andrew  D.  Sens,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
Thomas  Solltario.  of  California. 
Peter  A.  Sutherland,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Rush  W  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 
Alan  R.  Thompson,  of  Alaska. 
John  B.  Thompson,  of  Florida. 
Victor  L.  Tomseth.  of  Oregon. 
George  A.  Trail  in,  of  Pennsylvania. 
La  Rue  H  Velott,  of  California. 
William  Graham  Walker,  of  California. 
Herbert  E  Wilgis,  Jr  ,  of  Maryland. 
M.  James  Wilkinson,  of  California. 
Ronald  E.  Woods,  of  Florida. 
Joseph  R.  Yodzis.  of  Pennsylvania. 


Career  Members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Counselor,  and  Consular  Of- 
ficers and  Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Clarence  H.  Alspaugh,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

William  V.  Callihan,  of  Virginia. 

Michael  E.  Coughlin,  of  New  York. 

Edward  V.  Hlckey,  of  California. 

Ronald  J.  Kelly,  of  New  York. 

Theodore  E.  Lef  ton,  of  Florida. 

John  Frederick  Perdew,  of  Virginia. 

William  F  Held,  of  Vi-?lnla. 

Robert  C.  Ribera,  of  Virginia. 

Roger  H.  Robinson,  of  California. 

Daniel  P.  Serwer,  of  Texas. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  16,  1981: 

Department  of  State 

Richard  P.  Staar.  of  California,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  during  his  tenure  of 
service  as  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reductions  Negotiations. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 
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A  TI  JBUTE  TO  BROOKS  HAYS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


October  16,  1981 


iON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  TjHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'.  "Tiursday,  October  15,  1981 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  deep  regret  that  I  rise  today  to 
speak  Jf  the  death  of  Brooks  Hays,  a 
great  ,  American  who  served  our  State 
of  Arkansas  in  this  House  for  16  years 
and  oiU-  Nation  and  people  all  his  life. 
Broo  Ics  Hays  was  a  gentle,  preaching 
man,  'vhose  moderate  views  on  civil 
rights  in  the  painful  era  of  the  1950's, 
brougl  t  about  his  defeat  by  a  write-in 
candid  ite  in  1958. 


His  defeat  at  the  polls  did  not  defeat 
the  man.  Brooks  Hays  moved  on  to 
work  as  a  director  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
and  adviser  to  two  Presidents,  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Be- 
coming a  lay  minister,  he  continued 
his  service  to  his  church,  which  had 
already  resulted  in  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  8-million-member 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  He 
shared  his  knowledge  of  politics 
through  lecturing  at  universities,  was 
chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
Human  Relations  Commission,  and 
wrote  books.  His  latest  book,  an  auto- 
biography    titled     "Politics     Is     My 


Parish"  was  published  this  summer  by 
the  Louisiana  State  University  Press. 

A  raconteur  almost  without  peer,  he 
is  remembered  for  his  practice  of 
making  telling  points  in  any  debate 
through  a  witty  use  of  his  beloved  Bib- 
lical and  down-home  stories. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy for  their  loss  and  the  Nation's  to 
Brooks  Hays'  wife  of  59  years,  Marian 
Prather  Hays:  his  daughter,  Betty 
Brooks  Bell,  of  Bethesda;  his  son, 
Steele  Hays,  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Arkansas  Supreme  Court,  and  to  his 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchil- 
dren.* 


October  19,  1981 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  October  14,  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Willum  S. 
Cohen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy.  Lord  Ood  Almighty. 
Heaven  and  Earth  are  full  of  Thee. 
Heaven  and  Earth  are  praising  Ttiee, 
O  Lord,  most  high. 

Almighty  God,  in  whom  is  all  right- 
eousness. Thy  word  declares: 

Righteousness  exalts  a  nation  but  sin 
is  a  reproach  to  any  people. — ^Proverbs 
14:  34. 

History  confirms  that  empires  disin- 
tegrate in  unrighteousness.  We  need  a 
rebirth  of  righteousness,  but  we  cannot 
expect  it  of  the  people  if  it  is  not  true 
of  public  servants  whom  they  elect  to 
leadership.  Let  righteousness  begin  with 
us. 

Enable  us  to  turn  from  every  thought 
and  word  and  deed  that  violates  right- 
eousness. Help  us  to  desire  holiness  and 
eschew  evil.  Help  us  to  manifest  right- 
eousness in  our  private  lives,  our  family 
lives,  and  our  public  lives. 

Let  Integrity  be  the  hallmark  of  our 
characters,  individually  and  corporately. 
In  the  name  of  the  Son  of  righteous- 
ness, we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter : 

US.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Octoter  19,  1981. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appDlnt  the  Honorable  William  S.  Cohen,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Maine,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  COHEN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 


the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESCHEDULING  OP  ORDERS  FOR 
RECOGNITION  OF  SENATORS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  there  is  a  desire  to  rearrange 
the  sequence  and  order  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  speeches  on  special  orders  In  the 
following  way:  first.  Senator  McClure. 
then  Senator  Jackson,  Senator  Stevens, 
Senator  Murkowski,  and  Senator  Baker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  special  orders  be  amended  in  that 
manner. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  today? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  an  order  for  30  minutes 
of  morning  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  To  follow  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  allocated  for  special 
order  speeches? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
a  further  order  for  today  for  the  re- 
sumption of  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4612,  the  dairy  price  support  bill,  fol- 
lowing the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  resume  the  motion 
to  proceed  when  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  That 
is  correct. 

The  debate,  then,  will  be  on  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire),  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  will  be  recognized; 
and  his  recognition  will  be  a  resumption 
of  his  previous  statement  and  will  not  be 
counted  as  a  second  speech  under  the 
rules.  Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  need 
for  my  time  under  the  standing  order, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  it  to  any 
Senator  or  to  the  control  of  the  minor- 
ity leader. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  ma'or'ty 
leader.  I  wonder  if  he  would  outline  for 
all  of  us  the  program  for  the  week  and 
indicate,  as  best  he  can,  what  we  m*ght 
expect  in  the  way  of  votes  throughout 
tho  week. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  I  will  be  pleased  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  know,  by  virtue  of 
the  unanimous-consent  order  entered  on 
Friday,  after  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  today,  the  Senate  will 
resume  debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  dairy  price 
support  bill.  I  expect  that  will  consume 
most  of  this  day. 

I  might  say,  by  the  way,  that  I  hope — 
and  I  have  some  preliminary  indications 
that  the  hope  is  not  entirely  in  vain — 
that  some  method  might  be  found  to 
resolve  that  conflict  and  perhaps  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  measure 
at  hand  and  even  dispose  of  it  today.  If 
there  is  such  a  possibility,  I  offer  my 
efforts  and  assistance  to  the  participants 
and  principals,  to  try  to  bring  that  about, 
because  this  is  a  measure  that  should  be 
dealt  with  if  at  all  possible. 

There  are  other  matters  on  the  calen- 
dar that  may  be  dealt  with  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  I  will  confer  during  the  day 
with  the  minority  leader  on  those  mat- 
ters. 

There  may  be  other  matters  that  can 
be  disposed  of  with  minimiun  debate. 

I  do  not  expect  the  Senate  to  be  in  late 
today,  certainly  not  past  the  regular 
hour  of  6  psn.  for  adjournment  or  recess, 
absent  other  requirements  and  extraor- 
dinary circumstances. 

Tomorrow,  it  is  the  Intention  of  the 
leadership  to  ask  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  consideration  of  the  foreign  assistance 
bill  once  more.  I  hope  that  bill  can  be 
completed  on  Tuesday.  If  it  cannot,  then 
we  will  continue  the  consideration  of  the 
foreign  assistance  bill  on  Wednesday. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  we  will  reach 
one  of  the  appropriations  bills  on  the 
calendar  on  'Thiu'sday  or  Friday  of  this 
week. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  to  have  a  further 
announcement  to  make  after  2  p.m.  to- 
day with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  a 
unanimous-consent  order  for  the  sched- 
uling of  a  vote  on  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval of  the  proposed  sale  of  AWACS 
aircraft  and  P-15  equipment  to  the  King- 
dom of  Saudi  Arabia.  Due  to  the  festivi- 
ties in  Yorktown,  Va.,  today,  it  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  have  final  clear- 
ance on  that  time,  but  I  expect  no  diflB- 
culty  with  it.  If  things  go  as  I  expect,  I 
will  offer  a  unanimous-consent  request 
for  a  time  certain  for  debate  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  resolution  of  disarproval  on 
AWACS  as  a  nackage.  I  expect  that  will 
be  on  the  28th  of  October. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  expect  that  to  be 
done  in  1  day,  since  the  statute  pro- 
vides a  maximum  of  10  hours  of  debate. 
A  unanimous-consent  request  in  that 
respect  has  been  circulated  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  I  believe;  and  sometime  in 
midafternoon  I  hope  to  be  able  to  present 
that  request  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  minor- 
ity leader  is  concerned,  as  he  should  be, 
and  as  I  am,  about  the  progress  of  ap- 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  than  £  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  hi^  outline  of  the  program.  He  has 
that  it  is  expected  that  one 
ippropriation  bills  on  the  calendar 
be  called  up  this  Thursday.  Is  he 
position  to  state  whether  that  would 
ae  the  Interior  appropriations  bill? 
BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  have 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
Committee    later    today. 
1  hat  meeting.  I  will  have  a  further 
to  make. 

ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  1  thank  the 
ty  leader. 

BAKER.    Would    the    minority 
like  me  to  yield  the  remainder  of 

to  him? 
ilOBERT  C.  BYRD  I  thank  him. 


RECGpNITION    OP   THE   MINORITY 
LEADER 


ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Under    the    previous    order,    the 
leader  is  recognized. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


"ERA  OF  GOOD  PEELINGS" 
1817-1824 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
today,  continuing  my  discussions  on  the 
historj^  of  the  Senate,  I  would  like  to 
examine  the  period  from  1817  to  1824, 
encompassed  the  two  administra- 
tions df  James  Monroe  and  the  Fifteenth 
and  Eighteenth  Congresses. 
In  tie  fall  of  1816,  a  caucus  of  Sen- 
apd  House  Republicans  picked, 
presidential  candidate,  Secre- 
)f    State    and    former    Virginia 


Senate  r    James    Monroe    to    succeed 


Madison. 


Grudgingly  acknowledging  that  the 
party  of  John  Adams  and  Alexander 
Hamil  on  had  run  its  course,  the  Fed- 
eralists made  no  serious  attempt  to 
organit;e  a  campaign.  Their  candidate 
was  that  party's  long-time  standard 
bearer,  Senator  Rufus  King  of  New 
York.  .King  was  the  only  senator  left 
in  Coilgress  who  had  been  a  framer  of 
the  C<  institution,  and  he  was  respected 
even  liy  his  enemies.  But  he  suffered 
under  no  illusions.  King  knew  that  he 
would  not  become  president.  Monroe,  by 
an  eleitoral  vote  of  183  to  34,  would  be 
the  flist  senator  and  fourth  Virginian 
to  hod  the  office.  Not  that  Monroe 
was  a  magnetic  figure;  on  the  contrary. 
he  appeared  amiable  but  colorless.  As 
King  later  noted  of  his  opponent,  "He 
had  tie  zealous  support  of  nobody,  and 
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he  was  exempt  from  the  hostility  of 
everybody." ' 

Rufus  King  was  the  last  Federalist 
presidential  candidate.  His  half-hearted 
campaign  marked  the  end  of  an  era. 
Federalism  would  survive  only  locally 
and  in  the  careers  of  a  few  men  like 
King,  who  remained  Its  most  eloquent 
spokesman  in  the  Senate  for  nine  more 
years.  Thenceforth,  as  King  knew. 
Federalists  would  have  to  be  content 
with  supporting  'the  least  wicked  sec- 
tion of  the  Republicans."  - 

Shortly  after  his  inauguration,  Mon- 
roe made  a  goodwill  tour  through  New 
England,  offering  reconciliation.  After- 
wards, the  Federalist  Boston  Columbian 
Centinel  reported: 

During  the  late  Presidential  Jubilee  many 
persons  have  met  at  festive  boards.  In  pleas- 
ant converse,  whom  party  poUtlca  had  long 
severed.  We  recur  with  plea.sure  to  all  the 
circumstances  which  attended  the  demon- 
stration of  good  feelings.^ 

The  article  was  entitled  "Era  of  Good 
Peelings."  While  the  editors  probably 
did  not  intend  to  speak  for  more  than 
Boston,  the  phrase  grew  in  popularity 
until  it  became  synonymous  with  the  ad- 
ministrations of  James  Monroe.  Feelings 
of  one  kind  or  another  indeed  ran  high 
during  this  era,  but  beneath  the  happv 
surface,  they  were  invariably  not  good. 

In  Congress,  the  era  of  Good  Feelings 
got  off  to  an  unfriendly  start.  The 
House  and  Senate  continued  to  meet  in 
the  Brick  Capitol  while  repairs  were 
being  made  to  the  Capitol.  The  Senate 
met  on  the  first  floor  and  the  House  on 
the  second.  When  it  came  time  to  make 
preparations  for  the  inauguration  of 
Monroe,  an  irresolvable  quarrel  over 
whose  chamber  should  be  used  broke  out 
between  the  representatives  and  sena- 
tors. Finally,  as  inauguration  day  drew 
near,  a  wooden  platform  was  erected 
outside  the  hall.  Fortunately,  the  day 
was  mUd  when  Monroe  delivered  his 
inaugural  address  to  a  crowd  of  eight 
thousand. 

No  sooner  had  the  Pif^ee^th  Congress 
gotten  underway  when  the  troublesome 
question  of  compensation  for  metibers 
came  up  again.  As  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  talk  on  the  Senate  from  1809  to  1816, 
during  the  Fourteenth  Congress  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  had  voted  them^^e'ves  an 
annual  salary  of  $1,500.  about  a  300  per- 
cent increase  over  the  $6  per  diem  for 
days  Congress  was  in  session  they  had 
received  up  imtil  then.  The  furor  that 
erupted  across  the  Nation  over  what 
many  considered  exorbitant  remunera- 
tion had  led  to  the  defeat  of  several  sen- 
ators and  representatives  the  previous 
autum'i.  Chastened  and  fearful  for  their 
own  seats  should  the  people's  anger  not 
abate  over  the  next  2  years,  the  con- 
gressmen decided  to  try  to  rectify  the 
situation. 

During  January,  1818.  the  Senate  and 
House  tried  to  decide  on  a  ju't  compen- 
sation. Manv  supported  retuniln?  to  a 
per  diem  salary,  but  with  a  per  diem  of 
$10  rather  than  $6.  Thou?h  this  would 
have  meant  a  considerable  reduction  in 
pay  from  the  $1,500  annual  sum.  many 


constituents  were  not  appeased.  One  in- 
dignant reader  of  the  popular  Niles' 
Weekly  Register  of  Baltimore  took  that 
journal  to  task  for  supporting  tlie  $10 
figure. 

Can  you  seriously  contend  for  ten  dollars 
per  diem  to  the  members  of  Congress,  as  a 
reasonable  compensation!  It  would  appear 
from  ycur  remarks,  that  you  think  this  nec- 
essary to  induce  a  man  cf  talents  to  attend, 
and  enable  him  to  live  at  "Washington  as  a 
.1  .'1  ■  Wli.1..  a  ..sclna  Ing  epithet! 
Is  It  not  to  be  feared,  that  the  efforts  making 
to  enable  our  members  to  live  like  gentlemen, 
will,  in  the  end,  destroy  the  morals,  and  ruin 
the  republican  institutions  of  our  happy 
i'.n  cl.j:  ..  -J  -le;'  day  may  be 
necessary  to  support  a  gambler,  or  a  prodigal. 
but  neither  of  them  are  even  conterminous 
to  a  gentleman. 

Tlie  letter-writer  angrily  went  on: 
...  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
six  dollars  a  day  was  sufficient  to  produce 
great  competitions  for  seats  in  Congress.  .  .  . 
at  the  old  allowance  we  shall  never  be  at 
a  loss  to  find  members,  and  such  as  are  best 
quallfled  to  serve  us.  Your  high  minded, 
dashing,  loquacious  men  are  by  no  means 
the  safest  and  surest  representatives  of  a 
republican  people.* 

Efforts  to  gain  a  $10  per  d'em  were 
defeated  and  the  biU  which  the  House 
passed  on  to  the  Senate  provided  for 
an  $8  daily  fee.  Senators  James  Wilson 
and  Mahlon  Dickerson,  both  of  New  Jer- 
sey, sought  to  lower  it  still  further  to  the 
old  $6  rate,  but  they  were  deleated.  Pi- 
nallv,  on  January  13,  1818,  the  Senate 
voted  to  return  to  the  per  diem  system  at 
a  rate  of  $8  per  dav.  So  hot  an  issue  was 
congressional  pay  that  the  rate  remained 
unchanged  for  almost  forty  years!  From 
1818  until  1855,  regardless  of  inflation 
and  depression,  boom  and  bust,  senators 
and  representatives  received  $8  each  day 
Congress  was  in  session.' 

After  his  inauguration,  Monroe  and 
the  House  and  Senate  settled  down  to 
business.  The  confrontation  between  the 
president  and  Congress,  with  regard  to 
their  respective  authority  in  the  area  of 
internal  improvements,  was  instantly  re- 
newed. In  his  first  annual  address  to 
Congress,  Monroe  made  it  clear  that, 
while  roads  and  canals  were  necessary, 
he  agreed  with  h's  predecessor  that  Con- 
gress had  no  right  to  appropriate  public 
money  for  such  things.  To  enable  Con- 
gress to  do  so,  he  believed,  would  require 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  That 
was  a  long  and  tedious  process. 

When  it  became  bogged  down  in  detail, 
the  whole  matter  was  dropped,  but  only 
temporarily.  Monroe  became  preoccu- 
pied with  foreign  affairs,  but  the  grow- 
ing number  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives from  the  new  western  states  would 
soon  be  heard  from  again. 

Monroe's  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  was  trying  to  negotiate 
with  Spain  for  the  peaceful  cession  of 
Florida  to  the  United  States.  Negotia- 
tions were  proceeding  nicely  when  ex- 
tremely unsettling  news  began  to  reach 
Washington  about  the  exploits  of  An- 
drew Jackson,  the  gangling  young  man 
from  Tennessee  who  had  served  an  un- 
distinguished two-year  term  in  the  Sen- 
ate two  decades  earUer.   Jackson  had 
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made  quite  a  name  for  himself  in  the 
Intervening  years.  He  hswl  captured  the 
nation's  imagination  and  risen  to  fame 
as  the  supreme  military  hero  of  the  War 
of  1812,  the  victor  of  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans. 

In  1817,  however,  Jackson's  excessive 
zeal  as  commander  of  the  Southern  Di- 
vision was  bringing  the  United  States  to 
the  brink  of  war  with  Spain.  He  had 
been  sent  south  to  punish  the  Seminole 
Indians  who  had  been  marauding  in 
Georgia.  He  had  orders  to  pursue  them 
into  Spanish  territory  if  necessary  to 
break  up  their  bands.  The  overly-enthu- 
siastic general  sent  a  secret  letter  to 
Monroe,  offering  to  reduce  the  whole  of 
Florida  in  sixty  days  if  the  president 
wished.  Monroe,  who  was  sick  in  bed, 
never  read  the  letter.  Taking  silence  for 
consent,  Jackson  proceeded  to  make  good 
his  offer.  In  the  midst  of  its  negotiations 
with  Spain,  the  State  Department  was 
horrified  to  leam  that  Jackson  was  busily 
capturing  town  after  town  in  the  very 
territory  for  which  the  government  was 
negotiating.  Before  Jackson  could  be 
stopped,  he  had  seized  the  Fort  of  St. 
Mark's,  hanged  two  Indian  leaders, 
court-marshalled  and  hanged  two  Brit- 
ish adventurers,  bombarded  the  fort  at 
Barrances,  and  taken  the  city  of  Pensa- 
cola.' 

Not  surprisingly,  Soain,  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Congress 
were  furious.  Monroe's  chagrined  report 
to  Congress  on  Jackson's  exploits  was 
referred  to  agitated  House  tuid  Senate 
committees.  If  Monroe,  despite  his  pro- 
tests to  the  contrary,  had  actually  au- 
thorized Jackson's  expedition,  he  had 
grossly  usurped  Congress'  power.  And, 
if  Jackson  had  not  been  so  authorized, 
then  he  had  wronged  Congress.  The  final 
House  report  on  the  issue,  however,  vin- 
dicated the  general.  In  the  Senate,  the 
report  condemned  Jackson.' 

ITie  announcement  of  the  imexpected 
success  of  Secretary  of  State  Adams' 
diplomacy  made  the  whole  matter  a  dead 
issue.  Adams  had  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  Spain  which  tramsferred  Florida  to 
the  United  States  in  return  for  the  re- 
linquishment of  a  dubious  American 
claim  to  Texas.  The  treaty  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Senate."  The 
year  before,  the  government  had  signed 
an  agreement  with  England  establish- 
ing the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the 
boimdary  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  sanctioning  the  joint  oc- 
cupation of  the  Oregon  country.  The  na- 
tion was  expanding  rapidly.  And  it  was 
this  expansion  that  precipitated  the  most 
bitterly  fought  crisis  of  the  decade. 

Since  the  War  of  1812,  four  new  states 
had  joined  the  Union:  Indiana  in  1816. 
Mississippi  in  1817,  Illinois  in  1818,  and 
Alabama  in  1819.  The  coimtry  to  the  eswt 
of  the  Mississippi  River  was  filling  up. 
Towns  replaced  forests  in  the  North,  and 
cotton  fields  were  spreading  out  across 
the  fiatlands  of  the  South.  Men  were 
moving  bevond  the  Mississippi.  Daniel 
Boone  had  been  one  of  the  first  when 
he  moved  west  in  1798  to  escape  civilized 
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Kentucky,  but  now  a  host  of  hardy  pio- 
neers followed.  H  therto,  by  an  unspoken 
agreement  in  Congress,  northern  and 
southern  states  had  been  admitted  in 
pairs  as  was  the  case  with  Indiana  and 
Mississippi,  as  well  as  Illinois  and  Ala- 
bama. By  1819,  all  the  land  east  of  th? 
Mississippi  River,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Michigan  Territory,  was  divided  by 
the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers  into  two 
equal  groups  of  eleven  slave  and  free 
states. 

Which  would  be  the  first  trans-Missis- 
sippi state  to  seek  admission  to  the 
Union?  Would  it  be  slave  or  free?  The 
answer  to  the  first  question  came  swiftly. 
Late  in  December  1818,  Missouri  made 
its  bid  for  statehood.  But  the  process  of 
arriving  at  an  answer  to  the  second 
question  would  violently  split  apart  the 
Senate,  the  House,  and  the  nation,  and 
leave  a  wound  that  refused  to  heal. 

"Hie  enabling  act  for  statehood  was 
drawn  up  in  the  House  and  mentioned 
nothing  about  slavery.  The  issue  was  not 
raised  until  February  13,  1819,  when 
Representative  James  Tallmadge  of  New 
York  arose  and  offered  amendments 
prohibiting  the  further  introduction  of 
slaves  into  Missouri  and  emancipating, 
at  age  25,  all  slaves  thereafter  bom  in 
the  state.  Tallmadge's  specific  motives  in 
offering  his  explosive  amendment  re- 
main unknown,  but  its  effect  was  imme- 
diate. The  battle  over  slavery  had  begim. 
Though  he  would  not  live  to  see  his 
grisly  prophecy  come  true.  Representa- 
tive Thomas  Cobb  of  Georgia  was  cor- 
rect when  he  shouted  at  Tallmadge, 
"Tou  have  kindled  a  fire  which  all  the 
ytstiPr^  of  fh?  ocean  raTnt  put  otit.  which 
seas  of  blood  can  only  extinguish." " 

Tallmadge's  amendments  made  sense 
to  anti-slavery  northerners.  The  North- 
west Ordinance  banned  slavery  in  any 
state  created  from  the  territory  north 
of  the  Ohio  River.  Missouri,  however, 
had  been  settled  mainly  by  southerners, 
many  of  whom  had  brought  the'r  slaves 
with  them.  The  slave  holders  argued 
that  It  was  unconstitutional  for  Con- 
gress to  place  restrictions  on  the  citizens 
of  a  state  as  a  condition  of  admittance. 
The  anti-slavery  forces,  howpver.  had 
the  votes  in  the  House.  The  Tallmadge 
amendments  were  adopted  by  a  strictly 
sectional  vo*^e  on  February  16.  1819.  and 
the  amended  enabling  bill  was  sp"t.  to 
the  Sonate.  In  the  Senate,  the  southern- 
ers had  the  votes  and.  on  Fpbnmrv  ?7. 
bv  votes  o*'  31  ^o  7  and  22  to  16.  they 
struck  out  the  amendments  nnd  rptUTCfl 
the  bill  to  the  House  in  its  or^sr'nal  form  " 

At  that  point,  the  Fifteenth  Congress 
had  only  two  days  remaining.  The  House 
restored  the  anti-slavery  amendments, 
and  the  bill  returned  to  the  Senate 
Again,  the  Senate  struck  thpm  out,  and 
sent  the  bill  back  to  the  Hou«e.  The 
House  refused  to  concur  in  the  Senate's 
action;  the  Senate  remained  obdunte. 
And  so,  on  March  4.  1819,  at  the  close 
of  the  Fifteenth  Congress,  the  Missouri 
Enabling  Bill  died. 

While  the  Enabling  Bill  hid  been  set 
aside,  the  awful  paradox  that  slavery 
could  have  a  legal  existence  in  a  land 


of  free  men  was  now  fully  open  to  In- 
spaction.  In  nor:hern  cities,  citizens  de- 
deared  themselves  astonished  and  horri- 
fied at  the  thought  that  the  institution 
of  slavery  could  travel  westward  across 
the  Mississippi,  though  it  had  been 
doing  so  for  many  years.  Southern  pam- 
phleteers were  equally  outraged  at  the 
suggestion  that  slavery  could  be  prevent- 
ed from  ranging  over  the  whole  Louisi- 
ana Purchase. 

During  the  framing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Burr  conspiracy,  and  the  War 
of  1812.  the  tinder  in  the  anomaly  of 
slavery  in  a  democratic  republic  had 
threatened  to  burst  into  flame.  Now  that 
It  had  flared  up  into  the  open.  Americans 
were  forced  to  ask  themselves  not 
whether  the  fire  could  be  extinguished, 
but  whether  th«»  fire  could  be  banked. 

As  historian  George  Dangerfleld  notes 
in  his  informative  book.  The  Era  of  Good 
Feeling?,  'h"  Tall^nadtre  amenlments 
and  the  series  of  town  meetings,  pam- 
phlets, editorials,  and  debates  they  ex- 
cited, summoned  the  South  into  being. 
Prior  to  the  Tallmadge  amendments: 

"those  who  dwelt  south  of  the  Mascn- 
Dlxon  line  might  have  been  said  to  have, 
perhaps,  a  kind  of  climatic  feUowship.  They 
had  {ne  s-rne  Ion?  h->t  s'-mme-^.  the  vlo'ent 
storms  and  unpredictable  droughts;  their 
winters  were  always  severe,  their  up-coun- 
try rivers  froze  solid  from  bank  to  bank  .  .  . 
SoLlr  weath'-  -•'  ■=  rl  '*ie'r  p-!l<n<'s  and  p'o- 
liferated  their  piazzas  and  balconies;  en- 
couraged the  growing  of  staple  crops,  eren 
while  the  rains  and  heat  defertUized  the 
soil;  and  it  slowed  down  the  pace  of  their 
life.  But  no  generalization  could  absorb 
the-.r  differences  at  leas'.,  no  peneralizatton 
based  upon  climate.  The  southern  states 
were  a  patchwork  of  political  and  social  dls- 
tinotlons;  dls'inctlons  between  the  old 
South  and  new  Southwest,  between  smaU 
farmers  and  planters,  between  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  Valley  warred  with 
mountain,  country  with  town,  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Gtilf  .  .  .  Everywhere  there  were 
contradictions  and  incompatibilities  .  .  . 
And  yet  aai  were  loosely  bound  together — 
the  Creo'e  a-i-*o"rat  of  New  Orient,  the 
liberal  nationalist  of  South  Carolina,  the 
parvenu  cotton-planter  of  Georgia,  the 
hemo  prober  of  Kentucky,  the  tobacco  mag- 
nate of  Virginia — all  were  bound  toT?t.her 
by  the  institution  of  slavery  The  Tallmadge 
Amendment,  like  a  oowerful  spell,  conjured 
this  loose  bondage  into  a  tightness  and  co- 
herence It  was  never  afterwards  to  lose."  " 

Everyone  knew  that  when  Congress 
reconvened,  the  fieht  over  Missouri 
would  be  renewed.  But  by  the  time  the 
Sixteenth  Confess  met  on  Monday, 
December  6.  1819,  compromise  seemed 
possible.  With  the  consent  of  Massa- 
chusetts, of  which  it  was  then  a  part,  the 
state  of  Maine  had  been  organized,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1819,  it  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Union.  This  offered  an  op- 
portunity to  revert  to  the  old  svstem  of 
admitting  free  and  slave  states  in  pairs. 
q-'^cf  flro  wTs  further  stoked,  hnwever, 
when  another  move  was  made,  this  time 
in  the  Senate  by  Jonathan  Roberts  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  forbid  the  importation 
of  slaves  into  Missouri. 

The  Senate  debate  that  followed  raged 
for  three  weeks.  It  took  place  back  in 
familiar  territory.  The  Capitol,  its  scar- 
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gleaming  with  fresh  white 

wa>  hab.tab;e  for  the  first  time 

British  had  put  it  to  the  torch 

The  new  galleries  overflowed 

sJ>ectator3.  Vice  Pre  ident  Daniel 

graciously  permitted  several 

into  th3  Senate  floor.  Indignant 

members,  visiting  the  chamber. 

he  ladies'  voluminous  skirts  bil- 

over  the  sofas  and  chairs  usually 

for  them. 

Senate  debates  on  the  Missouri 

began  on  January  13,  1820.  The 

charged  with  acrimonious  elec- 

Senator  James  Barbour  of  Vir- 

ftinounced  that  the  subject  under 

was  an  ignited  spark,  which 

produce  an  explosion  that  would 

;he  Union  to  its  center.  Senator 

Gray   Otis   of  Massachusetts 

replied  that  the  pine  forests 

,  if  set  afire,  would  bum  with  as 

flame  as  the  grasslands  of  Mis- 

'  rhese  innuendos,  followed  by  cer- 

5  regarding  the  dubious  be- 

of  New  Englanders  during  the 

1812,  were  hardly  calculated  to 

harmony  to  the  chamber.  When 

r'ania's    Jonathan    Roberts    in- 

the  Declaration  of  Independence 

ufged  his  fellow  senators  not  to 

Missouri     "with    her    features 

as  if  the  finger  of  Lucifer  had 

(Irawn  across  them,"  any  chance 

discussion  seemed  to  have 

forever." 

the  Southern  forces  were  led 

Pinkney  of  Maryland,  who, 

elegant  rafded  sleeves  and  tinted 

was  the  picture  of  leisure  class 

F(ufus  King,  then  sixty-five,  led  the 

flfht  for  Roberts'  amendments. 

initially  focused  on  constitutional 

Here  the  Southern  senators  were 

ground.  They  seemed  unusual- 

at  interpreting  the  Constitu- 

could  do  so  in  a  dignified  way. 

Northerners  began  to  argue  that 

was  morally  wrong,  however,  the 

were    thrown    off    guard. 

ittempts  to  refute  this  charge  led 

into  sinister  extravagances. 

new  twist  in  Southern  logic  could 

detected  in  late  January.  Sena- 

Macon  of  North  Carolina 

chief  spokesman.  Macon  praised 

gentility   and   gradually   be- 

paint    a    picture    of    bucolic 

life.  Macon  lauded  the  South 

institutions  and  told  his  col- 

,  "I  wish  that  he  (Senator  James 

of  Rhode  Island,  an  anti -slavery 

)  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 

( Senator   Roberts)    would   go 

1  ath  me,  or  with  some  other  South- 

mfember,  and  witness  the  meeting 

the  slaves  and  the  owner,  and 

glad  faces  and  the  hearty  shak- 

hands."    Macon   declared    that, 

ones  (slaves)  are  better  taken 

than  any  poor  in  the  world,  and 

with  decent  respect  by  all  their 

acquaintances."  He  argued  that 

o^vner  can  make  more  free  in  con- 

with  his  slave,  and  be  more 

his  company,  than  the  rich  man. 
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Where  there  is  no  slave,  with  the  white 
hireling  who  drives  his  carriage."  ' 

Here  were  the  beginn-ngs  of  a  system- 
atic defense  of  slavery,  not  as  a  necessary 
evil,  but  as  a  positive  good.  Macon  s  new 
theme  was  elaborately  embroidered  by 
other  Southern  senators.  On  January  26, 
Senator  William  SmHh  of  South  Caro- 
lina made  a  speech  that  was  character- 
ized by  a  horrified  Senator  Benjamin 
Ruggles  of  Ohio  as  "going  farther  than 
he  had  ever  heard  any  gentleman  go  be- 
fore." "  Smith  was  a  strict  Jeffersonian. 
with  a  bitter  and  .sarcastic  tongue.  H's 
speech  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
the  Senate  because  it  was  the  f  rst  open 
and  impassioned  justification  of  slavery 
ever  made  in  the  chamber.  In  his  long 
harangue,  ,'^mith  set  out  to  prove  that 
slavery  was  a  system  blessed  by  the  Lord. 
"This."  said  Smith  referring  to  slavery, 
"was  the  law  given  by  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob  .  .  .  Christ  himse'f  gave  his  sanc- 
tion to  slavery."  "  No  cthsr  senator.^,  had 
ever  gone  so  far.  But  now  there  would  be 
no  turning  back.'* 

In  February  1820,  Rufus  King  replied 
to  Smith  in  two  speeches  that  were  mas- 
terful but  devoid  of  the  flerv  rhetor'c 
the  spectators  in  the  galleries  loved. 
Some  Southern  senators  understood 
K'ng  to  have  said  that  he  felt  himself 
degraded  at  having  to  sit  in  the  same 
chamber  with  men  who  owned  slaves, 
and  thev  hated  him  for  it.  What  King 
had  really  said  was  that  he  felt  inferior 
because  "the  citizens  of  the  states  where 
slavery  prevails  possess  a  greater  portion 
of  political  Dower.  then  the  citizens  of 
states  in  which  slavery  is  excluded."  and 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  'nr^rease  the  hu- 
mniation  by  extending  slavery.'' 

Kings  actual  words  hit  as  .sensitive  a 
nerve  as  his  perceived  words.  What  was 
at  stake  in  the  Missouri  question  was 
more  than  slavery.  It  was  a  question  of 
rolit'cal  power.  The  Senate  stood  even- 
ly balanced,  eleven  Northern  states  and 
eleven  Southern  states.  If  both  Maine 
and  Missouri  were  admitted  as  free 
states,  the  routh  and  its  "peculiar  in- 
stitution" would  surely  be  overpowered. 
From  the  South's  perspective,  it  was  a 
fight  for  survival.  Missouri  must  be  a 
s'ave  state. 

The  Southerners  in  the  Senate  were 
better  organized,  more  learned,  and  more 
supple  in  debate  than  their  Northem 
colleague-.  E-Jen  R'ifus  King  has  to  con- 
fess that  the  Northem  senators  "fight 
Militia  agaiP'^t  R»gulari." '"  On  Feb- 
ruary 17,  the  Thomas  Amendment 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  34  to  10 
and,  with  an  enormous  siph  of  rel'ef.  the 
proposed  compromise  was  sent  off  to  the 
House.'- 

The  press  had  b«"gun  to  call  the  delib- 
erations on  the  Missouri  quest'on  "the 
Misery  Debate."  After  a  week  of  bitter 
day  and  night  sessions  in  the  House,  a 
conference  committee  worked  out  a  two- 
part  compromise  that  included  the 
Thomas  Amendment  and  admitted  Mis- 
souri as  a  slave  state  and  Ma'ne  as  a  free 
state.  The  measure  passed  both  houses 
and  received  President  Monroe's  signa- 
ture on  March  3,  1820. 


With  the  passing  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, manv  naively  thought  that  the 
slavery  question  was  settled  forever.  In 
fact,  it  remained  settled  only  until  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  when  Missouri 
presented  its  new  state  constitution  to 
the  House  and  Senate  for  approval.  The 
delegates  to  Missouri's  constitutional 
convention  had  copied  the  constitution 
of  the  state  of  Kentucky  almost  ver- 
liattm.  Aliiio  t.  but  no.  oji  te.  There  were 
two  clauses  unique  to  the  Missouri  con- 
stitution that  outraged  anti-slavery  con- 
gressmen. One  forbade  the  state  legisla- 
ture from  interfering  with  slavery  in  any 
manner,  and  the  other  prevented  "free 
negroes  and  mulattoes  from  coming  to 
and  settling  in  this  state,  under  any  pre- 
text whatsoever."  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  several  states  in  which  blacks 
were  free  men  and  citizens,  the  latter 
clause  seemed  a  gross  violation  of  the 
federal  Constitution's  guarantee  that 
"the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  several  states." 

The  Senate  avo-ded  the  difficult  issues 
posed  by  the  Missouri  constitution  by 
adding  only  one  proviso  and  passing  it 
on  to  th.>  Hou-e  The  provi-o,  offered  by 
Senator  John  Eaton  of  Tennessee,  stated, 
"That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  give  the  assent  of  Con- 
gress to  any  provision  in  the  Constitution 
of  Missouri,  If  any  such  there  be,  which 
contravenes  that  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  declare." 
that  'the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  several  States.' " " 
Eaton's  proviso  was  intentionally  tooth- 
less. Basically,  it  allowed  Congress  to 
admit  a  state  to  the  Union  and  at  the 
same  time  withhold  its  assent  from  that 
state's  constitution.  It  adroitly  avoided 
the  crucial  question :  Could  the  people  of 
Missouri  prohibit  the  citizens  of  another 
state— for  example,  Massachusetts — 
from  crossing  their  borders?  '' 

In  the  House,  a  Southern  motion  to 
accept  the  Missouri  constitution  was  de- 
feated, 79  to  93,  on  December  13,  1820. 
touching  off  six  weeks  of  wild  and  angry 
debate.-' 

The  Missouri  question  was  still  imset- 
tled  In  February  1821,  and  It  threw  into 
pandemonium  efforts  to  count  the  elec- 
torial  ballots.  During  the  fall  of  1820, 
almost  incidentally,  a  presidential  elec- 
tion had  been  held.  Monroe,  who  had 
managed  to  stay  out  of  the  Missouri  con- 
troversy, was  the  only  serious  candidate. 
Monroe  received  the  vote  of  every  elector 
In  the  nation  except  that  of  former  Sen- 
ator William  Plumer  of  New  Hampshire, 
w.io  thoanh';  that  George  Wa^h  ngton 
should  be  the  on'y  president  honored  by 
a  unanimous  election,  and,  thus,  cast  his 
vote  for  John  Qumcy  Adams." 

On  February  14,  1821.  in  the  midst  of 
the  Missouri  debates,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  House  chamber  for  the  for- 
mal counting  of  the  electoral  votes.  All 
went  quietly  until  the  vote  of  Missouri, 
the  statehood  of  which  was  still  being 
contested.  It  was  instantly  challenged. 
Half  a  dozen  representatives  leaped  to 
their  feet;   others  joined  in;   soon  the 
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whole  House  was  In  an  uproar.  Amid  the 
hubbub,  a  Senator  was  heard  calling  out 
that  the  Senate  ought  to  withdraw.  Vice 
President  Tompkins  quickly  put  the 
barely  audible  motion,  declared  it  car- 
ried, and  led  the  retreat  of  the  Senate 
from  the  disgraceful  scene.  Later  In  the 
afternoon,  after  the  candles  in  the 
chamber  had  been  lit  and  the  tumult 
had  finally  died  down,  the  Senators  re- 
turned. As  soon  as  the  Vice  President 
started  to  announce  the  electoral  result, 
a  shouting  match  broke  out  again.  The 
Speaker  managed  to  keep  order  long 
enough  for  the  Vice  President  to  make 
the  announcement  of  Monroe's  victory  In 
the  prescribed  form,  after  which  the 
Senate  again  hastily  withdrew.'* 

With  two  weeks  left  In  the  Sixteenth 
Congress  to  settle  the  Missouri  question, 
Henry  Clay,  who  had  recently  stepped 
down  as  Speaker,  put  together  a  special 
joint  Senate  and  House  committee  of 
twenty-three  members  to  try  to  work  out 
a  compromise.  The  committee  reported 
out  a  recommendation  almost  identical 
to  Eaton's  earlier  proviso.  Missouri  would 
be  admitted  under  an  obligation  to  re- 
spect "the  right  and  privileges  of  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States."  Most  realized 
that  this  clause  was  not  likely  to  be  en- 
forced to  project  a  sin^'le  free  b'ack  who 
should  venture  over  Missouri's  borders, 
but  the  recommendation  was  accepted 
nonetheless. 

Missoiu-l,  with  Its  offensive  constitu- 
tion had  at  last  become  a  state.  The  na- 
tion breathed  easier,  once  again  believ- 
ing that  the  Issue  of  slavery  had  been  put 
to  rest  for  good.  The  aged  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, home  at  Monticello,  saw  the 
Compromise  for  what  it  truly  was,  "a  Are 
bell  in  the  night."  The  Missouri  Com- 
promise bought  the  nation  only  a  nine- 
year  respite  from  the  bitter,  divisive  con- 
test over  slavery  before  the  bell  would 
toll  again. 

After  the  stormv  sessions  of  the  Six- 
teenth Congress,  the  senators  welcomed 
the  quiet,  routine  sessions  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Congress.  The  years  1821  and  1822 
were  far  from  dull,  but  political  maneu- 
vering was  more  evident  outside  the 
chamber  in  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol 
and  In  private  homes,  where  plots  were 
laid  over  dinners  and  brsmdy. 

With  the  final  disappearance  of  the 
Federalists  in  1820,  when  thev  failed  to 
nominate  a  presidential  candidate,  many 
idealists  thought  they  saw  the  end  of  the 
whole  partv  system  and  the  coming  of 
a  Utopia  when  leaders  would  be  chosen 
purely  on  the  basis  of  merit.  Monroe 
happily  predicted:  "Surely  our  govern- 
ment may  get  on  and  prosper  without  the 
existence  of  parties."  Thomas  Jefferson, 
however,  did  not  share  his  fellow  Vir- 
ginian's oot'm'.em.  "^ou  are  toM.  inrieed  " 
he  wrote  to  Albert  Gallatin,  then  In 
Prance,  "that  there  are  no  longer  parties 
among  us;  that  they  are  all  now  amal- 
gamated; the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down 
together  In  peace.  Do  not  believe  a  word 
of  It."  " 

Events  proved  Jefferson  correct.  The 
collapse  of  the  Federalists  w&s  the  pre- 
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lude  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  Into  many  factions  that  once 
had  been  tenuously  united  by  opposition 
to  a  common  foe.  Monroe  had  barely 
been  inaugurated  a  second  time  before 
each  of  these  factions  began  to  gr(X)m 
one  of  their  own  as  his  successor.  By  the 
time  the  Seventeenth  Congress  met  in 
December  1821.  each  of  the  three  lead- 
ing cabinet  members.  Secretary  of  State 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury William  Crawford,  and  Secretary 
of  War  John  C.  Calhoun,  as  well  as 
Henry  Clay,  temporarily  retired  from 
the  Congress,  had  a  group  of  ardent  sup- 
porters working  on  his  behalf.  These 
four  men.  with  Andrew  Jackson  as  a 
possible  dark  horse,  were  open  candi- 
dates three  years  before  the  next  elec- 
tion! So  much  for  the  "Era  of  Good 
Feelings!" 

The  second  session  of  the  Seventeenth 
Congress  was  overshadowed  by  the  pre- 
presidentlal  cabals.  The  Crawford  fac- 
tion seemed  to  have  a  slight  edge,  but 
its  hopes  dimmed  In  the  summer  of  1822 
when  the  nerve-wracking  campaign  took 
its  toll.  Crawford,  taU.  handsome,  and 
only  flfty-one  years  old,  suffered  a 
paralyzing  stroke  which  left  him  near- 
ly blind  and  only  In  partial  possession 
of  his  mental  faculties.  Monroe  kept 
Crawford  on  as  Secretary  of  Treasury 
for  the  next  year,  but  all  Treasury  docu- 
ments bore  a  facsimile  stamp  of  his  sig- 
nature, which  his  daughter  helped  him 
press  to  the  papers.  Meanwhile,  Craw- 
ford's partisans  minimized  the  serious- 
ness of  his  condition,  and  zealously  con- 
tinued their  campaign  to  make  him 
president.** 

Earlier  In  the  spring  of  1822,  death 
carried  off  one  of  the  Senate's  most 
prominent  orators  and  dandles,  William 
Pinkney  of  Maryland,  only  fifty-eight. 
His  last  speech  on  the  floor  had  been  his 
masterful  reply  to  Rufus  King  on  the 
Missouri  question.  Fittingly,  a  new  sen- 
ator who  would  soon  also  win  fame  as 
a  brilliant  orator,  Thomas  Hart  Benton 
of  Missouri,  offered  a  moving  eulogy. 
Pinkney,  who  had  died  in  Washington, 
away  from  his  home  and  family,  fell, 
said  Benton,  "like  the  warrior,  in  the 
plentitude  of  his  strength,  and  on  the 
field  of  his  fame."  " 

William  Pinkney  was  truly  a  remark- 
able man.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was 
forced  to  drop  out  of  school  when  his 
father's  property  was  confiscated  due  to 
the  latters'  loyalist  sentiments.  Accord- 
ing to  legend,  young  Pinkney  favored 
the  colonists'  cause  and  often  eluded 
parental  vigilance  to  mount  guard  with 
the  Continental  soldiers.  After  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  ended,  Pinkney's  orator- 
ical skill  came  to  the  attention  of  Justice 
Samuel  Chase  who  took  him  In  hand  and 
steered  Pinkney  to  a  career  in  law. 

Pinkney  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  working  to  overcome  the  conse- 
quence of  his  interrupted  education. 
While  stationed  in  London  as  a  United 
States  Claims  Commissioner,  he  delib- 
erately attended  parliamentary  and 
co'rr'  nes-io^"  ip  ap  efort  to  a'rsorb  the 
erudition  displayed  there.  He  studied 
Latin  and  Greek  and  developed  a  life- 


long passion  for  reading  dictionaries. 
The  effort  was  not  wasted.  His  skillful 
oratory  and  mental  agility  aided  Pink- 
ney s  rapid  rise  to  commissioner.  Minis- 
ter to  Great  Britain,  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  1811. 

Writing  under  the  pseudonym  "Pub- 
lius",  Pinkney  vigorously  supported  the 
War  of  1812,  and,  as  a  major  in  the 
Maryland  militia,  commanded  a  bat- 
talion of  riflemen  and  was  seriously 
wounded  in  the  arm.  Following  the  war. 
he  served  briefly  in  the  House  before  his 
appointment  as  Minister  to  Russia. 
Pinkney  returned  from  Russia  in  1818 
and  entered  the  Senate  In  1819.  It  was 
during  his  years  In  the  Senate  that 
Pinkney  achieved  his  reputation  as  a 
malor  interpreter  of  the  Constitution. 

While  he  ably  represented  the  South- 
em  Interests  in  the  MiJ^souri  debates  In 
the  Senate  chamber  on  the  Capitol's  sec- 
ond floor,  it  was  In  the  Supreme  Court 
chamber  below  that  he  performed  his 
greatest  work  in  arguing  cases  at  the 
bar.  He  was  counsel  In  seventy-two  Su- 
preme Court  cases  and  acnuired  one  of 
the  most  lucrative  practices  of  his  time. 
In  both  the  Senate  and  the  Court,  Pink- 
ney's years  of  self-improvement  paid  off 
handsomely.  After  one  of  his  speeches. 
Justice  Story  wrote,  "I  never,  in  my 
whole  life,  heard  a  greater  speech ;  it  was 
worth  a  trip  from  Salem  to  hear  it  .  .  . 
his  eloquence  was  overwhelming." 

During  these  years  In  the  Senate  and 
beiore  the  Court,  Pinkney's  effected,  ex- 
travgant  rhetoric  made  him  a  vivid  fig- 
ure. Ladies  crowded  into  the  gallery  to 
hear  him  speak.  Excessively  vain,  he 
sought  their  approval  as  keenly  as  that 
of  his  colleagues.  Though  he  tolled  cease- 
lessly to  polish  his  style  and  check  his 
facts.  Pinkney  liked  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  his  wealth  of  knowledge  was 
little  but  off-hand  recollections.  But  woe 
to  those  who  challenged  him.  Pinkney 
was  inso-ent  and  arrogant  and  only  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  duel  with  a  lawyer  he 
had  openly  insulted  in  court.  For  fre- 
quent discourtesies  to  Daniel  Webster, 
the  latter  boasted  of  extorting  an  apol- 
ogy under  threat  of  a  beating. 

Pinkney  was  as  vain  about  his  appear- 
ance as  about  his  eloquence.  He  had 
square  shoulders,  erect  carriage,  and  In- 
tense blue  eyes,  but  most  conspicuous 
were  the  deep  furrows  in  his  face  and  the 
heavy  circles  under  his  eyes  which  he 
sought  to  conceal  with  cosmetics.  He 
worse  corsets  to  diminish  his  bulk. 

Pinkney's  demise  on  February  25,  1822, 
was  almost  turned  into  a  burlesque  by 
the  eccentric  John  Randolph,  a  repre- 
sentative and  later  senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. Two  years  earlier,  Randolph  had 
made  himself  Indecorously  conspicuous 
at  the  fun'^ral  of  Commodore  Stephen 
Decatur,  killed  In  a  duel  in  Washington, 
by  causing  his  horse  to  prance  about  the 
grave.  Bv  nreT.atprelv  announcing  Pink- 
nev's  death,  Randolph  led  the  House  to 
declare  a  day  of  mouming  for  the  sena- 
tor while  he  was  still  alive. 

Volumes  of  eulo<^  atte<:ted  to  Plnk- 
ne"'s  fnme.  orce  he  was  artuflly  dead. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  proclaimed  him. 
"The  greatest  mtm  I  ever  saw  in  a  Court 
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of  Justlde."  Thirty  years  after  Pinkney's 
death,  ^hlef  Justice  Taney  could  still 
sav.  "I  iave  heard  almost  all  the  great 
advocates  of  the  United  States,  both  of 
the  past  and  present  generation,  but  I 
have  seen  none  equal  to  Pinkney."  " 

Being  I  a  senator  in  the  early  1800's 
wa<;  ha7J  rdou?  duty.  This  e;plit-year-pe- 
rlod  undtr  investigation,  the  Fifteenth  to 
the  Eighteenth  Congresses,  witnessed  the 
deaths  ot  six  other  senators  besides  Pink- 
ney. Twc  were  still  in  their  thirties.  Pink- 
ney's predecessor,  the  aggressive  Peder- 
al'st  edilor.  Alex'^nder  Hanson  of  Mary- 
land, wa  5  only  thirty-three  when  he  died 
on  April  23,  1819,  after  two  years  In  the 
Senate  Til-health  prevented  Hanson 
from  tailing  an  active  part  in  the  Sen- 
ate's buiiiness.  During  the  War  of  1812, 
he  had  t  een  badly  beaten  by  a  Baltimore 
mob.  ent  aied  at  the  anti-administration, 
pro-Eng  ish  stand  of  his  newspaper,  the 
Federal  Republican.  William  Trimble  of 
Ohio,  who  had  dlstlngui<^hed  hlm-self  for 
gallantry  during  the  War  of  1812,  was 
only  thirtv-flve  when  he  died  in  1821 
after  tw3  years  in  the  Senate." 

Like  Trimble,  James  Burrill  of  Rhode 
Island  I  lied  in  Washington,  far  awav 
from  hame  and  loved  ona.  Burr'll. 
fortv-elfht,  was  given  a  memorable 
funeral  n  the  old  Senate  Chamber  down 
the  hall  Nicholas  Ware  of  Georgia  had 
been  in  he  Senate  for  three  ^-ears  when 
he  died  In  1824  at  age  fiftv-five.  Elijah 
Boardmin  of  Connecticut  had  enlisted 
in  the  I;evolnt'onary  Army  at  age  sev- 
enteen. He  died  in  1823,  at  age  sixtv- 
thref)  d  iripg  his  second  year  in  the 
Senate,  while  on  a  vi.slt  to  Boardman, 
Ohio,  a  ;own  he  had  founded.* 

The  Oldest  and  most  prominent  sena- 
tor who  Idled  in  ofBce  during  this  period 
was  Johp  Taylor  of  Virginia,  who  was 
seventy  Vears  old  when  he  passed  away 
during  the  recess  in  the  summer  of  1824. 
He,  like|Senator  Boardman,  was  one  of 
the  last  bf  the  handful  of  Revolutionary 
soldiers,  havin?  foupht  under  Lafayette, 
still  sen  Ing  in  the  Senate.  Ta"Ior  had 
just  be€n  returned  to  the  Senate  for 
the  th'rl  time  by  the  Vireinia  Jeslsla- 
ture  aft(  r  a  long  absence.  His  flr.^t  term 
in  th"  Sente  had  been  during  George 
Washinj  ton's  first  administration,  in 
1792  when  h"  fl'Vd  the  nost  vacated  by 
the  Ulniss  of  Richard  Henrv  Lee.  An 
earlv  sui  )Dorter  of  Jeffersonian  Reou^'li- 
throue-h  h's  writings  Ta-lor  be- 
came ore  of  the  foremost  philosophers 
of  agrailan  liberalism." 

The  opening  of  the  Eighteenth  Con- 
gress w4s  a  memorable  one.  On  its  sec- 
December  2,  1823.  the  senators 
and  reii-esentatlves  received  the  most 
important  presidentinl  message  in  many 
which  President  Monroe  soelled 
'arsighted  prlciples  of  the  Mon- 


years,  in 
out  the 


roe  Doc  rine.  The  Doctrine,  largely  the 
work  of  Secretary  of  State  John  Quincy 
Adam.s,  was  specillcaUy  a'med  at  Rus- 
sia's expansionist  designs  on  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  at  threats  by  the  Holy 
Alliance  to  appropriate  Spanish  posses- 
s'or's  in  Lat'n  America.  But,  more  gen- 
erally, N  onroe  used  the  Doctrine  to  pro- 
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claim  to  all  the  world  that,  "the  Ameri- 
can continents,  by  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent condition  which  they  have  as- 
sumed and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not 
to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  any  European  powers" 
and  that  European  intervention  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  would  be  viewed  as 
a  "manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  dis- 
position toward  the  United  States."" 

Among  the  new  and  able  senators  in 
the  Eighteenth  Congress  was  Robert 
Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  the  magnifi- 
cent orator  destined  to  cross  swords  with 
Webster  in  one  of  the  most  memorable 
congressional  debates  of  the  century. 
Back  in  the  Senate  after  long  absences 
were  John  Taylor  of  Virginia  who  had 
left  In  disgust  over  the  Sedition  Acts,  and 
John  Lloyd  of  Massachusetts, 

Also  back  in  the  Senate,  but  difBcuIt 
to  recognize  as  the  backwoodsman  of 
twenty-five  years  earlier,  who  had  sat  in 
the  Senate  when  it  still  met  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  the  Hero  of  New  Orleans, 
Andrew  Jackson.  Let  us  look  more  closely 
at  the  route  that  led  the  lean,  unsmiling 
Jackson  to  the  Senate  a  second  time  and 
at  his  early  experiences  in  Washington, 
for,  in  many  wa,\  s,  they  are  typical  of  the 
hardships  and  joys  experienced  by  his 
colleagues. 

Although  Jackson  had  "retired"  to  his 
Tennessee  estate  with  his  beloved  wife, 
Rachel,  after  his  brilliant  military  ma- 
neuvers in  New  Orleans  and  Florida,  the 
nation  was  alive  with  speculation  that 
he  would  be  the  next  president.  His 
friends  energetically  fanned  the  fires  of 
popular  support  while  Jackson's  ene- 
mies, and  he  had  made  many,  worked 
equally  hard  to  stamp  them  out. 

The  first  test  of  Jackson's  strength  was 
whether  or  not  he  could  unseat  Tennes- 
see's senior  senator,  John  Williams,  in 
1823.  Many  of  the  General's  supporters 
urged  him  not  to  attempt  it,  as  a  failure 
could  be  disastrous,  but  although  Wil- 
liams had  a  clear  headstart,  Jackson 
plunged  ahead.  When  the  state  legisla- 
ture convened  on  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1823,  to  choose  a  senator,  Jack- 
son's forces  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  obtain  a  two-day  postponement  to 
solidify  their  position.  But  the  famed 
frontiersman,  Davy  Crockett,  then  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature  and  soon 
to  become  a  representative,  was  a  lifelong 
enemv  of  the  General's  and  successfully 
fought  the  delay.  Crockett's  colleagues 
were  confronted  with  the  choice  of  re- 
neging on  their  pledges  to  Williams,  a 
power  in  eastern  Tennessee,  or  repudiat- 
ing the  gray-haired  hero.  When  the  roll 
call  ended,  Jackson  had  triumphed  over 
WiUiams,  35  to  25.*' 

After  notification  of  h's  victory  Jack- 
son wrote  a  friend,  "I  have  been  elected 
senator,  a  circumstance  whxh  I  regret 
more  than  any  other  in  my  life.  To  leave 
Mrs.  Jackson  fills  me,  as  well  as  her. 
with  much  regret."  Jackson  was  un- 
doubtedly sorry  to  part  from  Rachel, 
but,  as  Marquis  James  notes  in  his  biog- 
raphy. The  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
Jackson  was  personally  gratified  by  his 
victory  and  not  loath  to  be  the  focus  of 
the  national  limelight  once  again.  He 


was,  however,  totally  unprepared  to  leave 
home  that  November.  It  was  cotton  gin-  x>  i 
ning  time,  a  planter's  busiest  season, 
when  expenses  were  greatest  and  debts 
heaviest,  Jackson  had  to  accept  a  loan 
from  a  friend  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
journey," 

Jackson,  fifty-six  years  old.  set  out  on 
the  860-mile  journey  to  Washington  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  John  Eaton, 
thirty-three,  his  good  friend  and  Ten- 
nessee's other  senator.  Except  for  one 
day  when  a  mailcoach  afforded  refuge 
from  the  rain,  the  two  senators  remained 
in  the  saddle  all  the  way  to  Staunton, 
Virginia.  At  Fredericksburg,  they  board- 
ed a  steamboat  which  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington just  after  dawn  on  December  3, 
1823. 

Like  most  of  his  colleagues  In  the  Sen- 
ate, Jackson  was  reluctant  to  subject  his 
wife  to  the  rigors  of  travel  to  the  far-off 
capital.  At  each  stop  along  the  way  to 
Washington,  however,  he  wrote  anxious 
letters  back  to  Rachel.  I  would  like  to 
read  to  you  just  a  few  words  from 
these  letters  from  a  senator  to  his  wife 
because  I  think  they  show  a  tender  side 
of  the  General,  whose  statue,  In  cold 
bronze  here  in  the  Capitol's  rotunda 
down  the  hall,  looks  so  strong  and  stem. 

From  Staunton,  on  November  28,  1823, 
Jackson  wrote  home : 
My  Tove 

I  have  been  greeted  by  the  people  wherever 
I  have  halted  .  .  .  This  through  Virginia  (a 
Crawford  stronghold)  I  did  not  calculate 
on  .  .  .  Were  you  only  with  me  I  could  be 
satisfied — But  should  providence  once  more 
permit  us  to  meet.  I  am  solemnly  resolved, 
with  the  permission  of  heaven,  never  to  sepa- 
rate, or  be  separated  from  you  In  this  world. 

The    day    he    arrived    in   Washington, 
Jackson  wrote  Rachel: 

My  Love 

I  have  not  heard  from  you  .  .  .  and  am 
anxious  to  receive  a  letter  ...  I  have  been 
treated  with  marked  attention  .  .  .  Altho 
thl;  Is  gratifying  ...  my  hsart  l3  with  you 
and  nxed  to  Dome-Mc  U'e  .  .  .  wl*>iout,  you 
this  will  be  a  Tedious  and  unpleasant  win- 
ter ..  .  write  me  often  and  beUeve  me  to  be 
your  affectionate  husband." 

Like  most  other  senators.  General 
Jackson  took  up  lodgings  in  one  of 
Washington's  many  boarding  houses. 
Along  with  Senator  Eaton,  he  took  mod- 
est rooms  at  the  house  run  by  Major  Wil- 
liam O'Neale.  It  was  there  that  he  met 
the  Major's  pretty  daughter,  Peggy,  who, 
when  she  married  Senator  Eaton,  would 
nearly  wreck  Jackson's  first  administra- 
tion as  cabinet  members,  urged  on  by 
their  wives,  took  sides  on  the  question  of 
Pepgy's  virtue. 

Though  Jackson  claimed  he  sought  to 
live  inconspicuously  in  Washington,  he 
quickly  became  the  most  sought-after 
man  in  town.  He  complained  to  Rachel, 
"There  is  nothing  done  here  but  visiting 
and  carding."  Eaton  had  to  help  Jackson 
with  his  voluminous  correspondence, 
even  writing  to  Mrs.  Jackson  when  the 
General  was  exteremely  busy.  Shortly 
after  settling  into  their  rooms,  Eaton 
wrote  her: 

The  general  Is  In  very  fine  health,  and  jxist 
as  good  spirits.  ...  He  Is  constantly  In  mo- 
tion to  some  dinner  party  or  other,  and  to- 
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night  stands  engaged  at  a  large  dancing 
party  at  General  Brown's." 

Despite  his  grumblings,  Jackson  always 
liked  to  have  people  around  him  and  en- 
joyed the  Washington  social  whirl.  For 
evening  wear,  he  even  ordered  a  pair  of 
fine  black  milled  cashmere  pantaloons 
and  had  his  dress  coat  spruced  up  with 
new  silk-covered  buttons."  While  he  en- 
joyed the  company  of  friends,  Jackson 
was  not  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  his  so- 
cial appearances  did  no  harm  to  his 
cause  as  a  candidate. 

On  the  frontier,  Andrew  Jackson  had 
made  his  reputation  by  methods  that 
were  uncompromising  and  direct.  Now, 
as  a  senator.  Old  Hickory  found  himself 
on  a  stage  which  called  for  a  more  subtle 
skills  of  diplomacy  and  negotiation.  In 
his  younger  days,  Jackson  had  been  in- 
volved in  numerous  duels.  He  still 
carried,  buried  deep  in  his  shoulder,  a 
bullet  put  there  in  1813  at  the  climax  of 
an  argument  with  two  brothers  from  the 
state  of  Missouri,  one  of  whom  was  now 
his  Senate  colleague,  Thomas  Hart  Ben- 
ton. Benton  was  an  enormous  man.  He 
was  also  vain,  arrogant,  and  pugnacious, 
but  he  was  an  able  senator,  a  spellbind- 
ing orator,  and  the  Wests  most  articu- 
late spokesman. 

Jackson  took  his  seat  on  the  Senate 
floor  only  to  notice  that  the  adjo  ning 
chair  was  occupied  by  his  old  enemy, 
Benton.  Perceiving  the  situation,  several 
senators  offered  to  exchange  places  with 
either  man,  but  both  refused,  just  as 
they  refused  to  recognize  each  other's 
existence.  A  few  days  later,  Jackson  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  and  Benton  was  named 
a  member  of  the  same  committee.  One 
day.  as  a  meeting  of  the  committee  broke 
up,  Benton  exchanged  civilities  with  the 
chairman,  and  asked  about  Mrs.  Jack- 
son's health.  In  the  old  days,  Benton  had 
been  a  favorite  of  Rachel  Jackson's. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  two  men  found 
themselves  face  to  face  at  the  Executive 
Mansion.  Benton  bowed  and  Jackson 
held  out  his  hand.™ 

From  these  signs.  Speaker  Henry  Clay, 
also  estranged  from  the  General,  con- 
cluded that  Jackson  had  "resolved  upon 
a  general  amnesty"  and  soon  found  that 
conciliation  was  held  out  to  him,  too. 
These  events  damaged  the  widely  circu- 
lated stories  of  Jackson's  bitter  hatreds 
and  frontier  etiquette.  "It  will  afford  you 
great  pleasure  to  know,"  Eaton  wrote 
Mrs.  Jackson,  "that  all  his  old  quarrels 
have  been  settled  .  .  ,  The  General  is- 
in  harmony  and  good  understanding  with 
everybody."  A  surprised  Daniel  Webster 
wrote  his  brother,  "General  Jackson's 
manners  are  more  presidential  than 
those  of  any  of  the  candidates.  He  is 
grave,  mild  and  reserved.  My  wife  is  de- 
cidedly for  him."  Senator  Elijah  Mills  of 
Massachusetts,  who  had  violently  op- 
posed Jackson  on  the  Florida  question, 
considering  "him  little  advanced  in  civ- 
ilization over  the  Indians  with  whom  he 
made  war,"  confessed  to  Mrs.  Mills  that 
"these  opinions  iwere)  unfounded  .  .  . 
He  is  exactly  the  man  with  whom  you 
would  be  delighted."  ■" 

Though  busy  cultivating  his  presiden- 
tial prospects,  Jackson  did  not  neglect 
his  Senate  duties.  No  senator  was  more 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article 


faithful  in  his  attendance  than  he.  He 
listened  carefully  but  rarely  spoke.  In  his 
first  six  months  in  the  Senate.  Jackson 
took  the  floor  anly  four  times  and  alto- 
geihcr  spoke  less  than  twenty  minutes: 
once  to  recommend  a  New  Orleans  vet- 
eran for  a  pension;  twice  to  urge  con- 
struction of  military  roads;  and  once  to 
support  a  bill  to  purchase  armaments. 
While  silent,  until  he  resigned  in  Octo- 
ber 1825,  for  financial  reasons,  Jackson 
voted  or  every  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation, consistently  supporting  internal 
improvement  bills." 

Another  senator  of  the  Eighteenth 
Congress  was  the  wUy  Martin  Van  Buren 
of  New  York  who  had  been  a  "freshman  " 
with  Benton  in  1821.  Van  Buren 's  for- 
tunes would  soon  become  intricately 
linked  with  those  of  the  Hero  of  New  Or- 
leans. It  would  De  difficult  to  imagine 
greater  contrasts  between  a  state's  two 
senators  than  those  between  New  York's 
.•■en  or  senator,  Rufus  King,  and  Martin 
Van  Buren.  King  was  then  sixty-eight- 
years-old;  Van  Buren  was  forty-one. 
King  represented  the  last  stand  of  the 
Federalist  party.  Van  Buren.  a  Republi- 
can, would  preside  over  the  birth  of  the 
Democratic  party  that  would  propel  him 
into  the  White  House.  Van  Buren  ar- 
rived in  Washington  well  in  control  of 
his  state's  party  apparatus.  By  judicious 
use  of  the  spoils  system,  he  had  cunning- 
ly built  an  extremely  powerful  New  York 
political  mach-ne  to  rival  that  of  his 
enemy.  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton.  Van 
Buren's  political  dexterity  had  earned 
him  the  well-deserved  nicknames  of  "the 
Red  Fox  of  Kinderhook"  (his  home 
town) ,  and  "the  Little  Magician."  " 

As  the  members  of  the  Eighteenth 
Congress  sought  to  deal  with  the  impli- 
cations of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  new 
tariff  legislation,  the  frenetic  presiden- 
tial campaigning  was  foremost  in  their 
thought.  All  of  the  candidates  were 
aware  of  a  growing  anticaucus  sentiment 
in  the  nation.  Instead  of  the  congres- 
sional caucus  method  of  selecting  a  pres- 
idential nominee,  a  larger  and  larger 
number  of  voters  urged  that  the  state 
legislatures  or  even  the  people  them- 
selves be  permitted  to  instruct  the  elec- 
tors. 

In  an  effort  to  head  off  this  popular 
movement,  66  of  the  261  senators  and 
representatives  called  a  caucus  on  the 
evening  of  February  14,  1824,  and  nomi- 
nated the  enfeebled  Crawford  and  Al- 
bert Gallatin  as  the  regular  Republican 
party  candidates.  The  result  was  obvi- 
ously useless,  since  a  clear  majority  of 
the  Congress  supported  other  candidates. 
Indeed,  the  farcical  caucus  caused  such 
an  outcry  that  it  was  the  last  one  held  to 
no.-n  nato  a  pre-,idential  candidate." 

With  the  majority  of  the  Congress  and 
his  own  ill  health  against  him,  Craw- 
ford's chances  for  victory  looked  slim 
indeed.  Hoping  to  insure  his  foe's  defeat. 
Senator  Ninian  Edwards  of  Illinois,  who 
had  recently  been  appointed  minister  to 
Mexico,  just  before  leaving  to  take  his 
post,  sent  a  letter  to  Speaker  Clay  ac- 
cusing Crawford  of  malfeasance  in  of- 
fice. Crawford's  supporters  took  up  the 
challenge  and  the  House  sergeant-at- 
arms  was  dispatched  to  bring  Edwards, 
who  was  already  on  his  way  to  Mexico, 
back  to  testify.  Edwards'  pursuer  had  to 


travel  1,500  miles  before  he  overtook  the 
former  senator,  but  overtake  him  he  did. 
Once  back  In  Washington,  however.  Ed- 
wards failed  miserably  to  substantiate 
his  charges." 

Through  the  paralyzed  Secretary  ot 
Treasury  had  the  satisfaction  of  imowing 
that  his  reputation  remained  unblem- 
ished, when  there  was  no  sign  of  his  re- 
covery, the  election  tide  continued  to 
turn  against  him.  Among  his  opponents. 
Adams  controlled  New  England  and, 
more  tenuously.  New  York ;  Jackson  had 
the  support  of  Pennsylvania  and  parts 
of  the  South;  Clay's  following  outside 
Kentucky  was  uncertain;  Calhoun,  fore- 
seeing failure,  withdrew,  accepting  the 
vice  presidential  position  frcmi  both 
Adams  and  Jackson.  The  twenty-four 
states  voted  at  various  times  during  the 
fall  of  1824.  In  eighteen  states,  the  voters, 
rather  than  the  legislatures,  instructed 
the  electors  for  which  of  the  four  nomi- 
nees they  were  to  vote. 

Shortly  after  the  second  session  of  the 
Eighteenth  Congress  convened  on  De- 
cember 6.  1824.  it  was  clear  that  no  can- 
didate had  a  majority  of  votes.  Jackson 
ran  first  with  99  electoral  votes:  Adams 
had  84;  the  ailing  Crawford  42;  and  Clay 
37.  Instead  of  withdrawing  in  favor  of 
Jackson,  Adams  decided  to  stay  In  the 
contest,  and  the  election  was  thrown  into 
the  House  as  it  had  been  in  1801." 

Henry  Clay,  if  he  could  not  be  presi- 
dent, could  now  be  president -maker  by 
throwing  his  influence  to  either  Jackson 
or  Adams.  All  other  business  of  Congress 
ground  to  a  halt  as  bargaining  and  In- 
trigue reached  new  heights.  At  last.  Clay 
announced  that  he  would  support  Adams. 
No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  however,  when 
rumors  began  to  fly  that  Clay  had  en- 
tered Into  an  "unholy  bargain"  with 
Adams,  who,  in  return  for  Clay's  votes, 
had  allegedly  promised  to  name  him  Sec- 
retary of  State.  While  the  rumors  were 
never  substantiated,  Adams,  elected 
prssident  on  Fabruary  9,  1825.  did  little 
to  allay  them  when  he  actually  did  name 
Clay  to  the  post."  Jackson's  supporters, 
rightly  claiming  that  their  candidate  had 
been  the  choice  of  the  people,  kept  the 
vicious  innuendos  alive  and  bided  their 
time  for  the  next  four  years. 

The  contested  election  overshadowed 
all  other  issues  during  the  last  days  of 
the  Eighteenth  Congress.  Whatever 
"good  feelings"  remained  from  the  happy 
aura  that  enveloped  the  beginning  of 
Monroe's  administrations  eight  years 
earlier  evaporated  entirely  in  the  new 
spirit  of  factionalism  and  acrimony. 

Briefly,  at  the  end  of  1824,  "Good 
Feelings"  in  the  Congress,  indeed  in  the 
entire  nation,  were  at  least  temporarily 
revived  by  the  return  of  General  Lafay- 
ette, after  an  absence  of  forty  years, 
visiting  the  young  nation  the  liberty  of 
wh  ch  he  had  pledged  his  life  to  secure. 
Lafayette  and  his  son,  George  Washing- 
ton Lafayette,  had  arrived  in  America,  at 
the  government's  invitation,  in  August. 
As  Thomas  Hart  Benton  described  the 
General's  triumphant  journey: 

He  was  received  with  unbounded  honor, 
affection,  and  gratitude  by  the  American 
people.  To  the  survivors  of  the  Revolution,  It 
was  the  return  of  a  brother;  to  the  new  gen- 
eration, bora  since  that  time,  it  was  the  ap- 
parition of  an  historical  character,  familiar 
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every  State  In  the  Union,  doubled 
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.  he  had  split  his  blood,  and  lav- 
fortune,   for   their  independence, 
through   the  States  was  a  trl- 
]irocesslon,  such  as  no  Roman  ever 
procession  not  through  a  city,  but 
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of  Iron,  but  by  a  nation  In  the 
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(generals  tour   brought  him   to 

in  December  1824.  On  De- 

at  one  o'clock,  an  important 

was  set  in  the  Senate.  General 

became  the  first  distinguished 

dignitary   to   be   accorded   the 

of  the  floor.''  In  accordance 

prearranged  plan,  the  General  was 

into  the  chamber  by  a  special 

and  introduced  by  Senator 

^arbour  of  Virginia,  the  commit- 

The  senators  arose  from 

and  remained  standing  until 

was  seated  in  a  chair  to  the 

Vice  President  Daniel  Tompkins. 

Senate  adjourned  by  unani- 

so  that  the  senators  might 

pay  their  respects  to  their 

visitor." 

those  senators  who  stepped  for- 
greet  Lafayette  were  four  who 
s|)ecial  bond,  having  served  with 
the   Revolutionary   War.   They 
Rufus  King  of  New  '^ork, 
I^Wolf  of  Rhode  Island.  Famuel 
Maryland,  and  John  Chandler 
the  latter  two  of  whom  had 
to  attain  the  rank  of  General." 
days  later,  while  Lafayette  con- 
is  tour,  the  Senate  took  up  the 
of  an  appropriate  gift  from  the 
the  General  to  show  the  love 
of  the  American  people, 
committee  to  examine  the 
,  chaired  by  Senator  Hayne.  sug- 
f^at  the  sum  of  $200,000  and  a 
of  land.  24.000  acres,  would  be 
gift."  Immediately,  objections 
Senator  Nathaniel  Macon  of 
Carolina  reluctantly  rose  to  object. 
I  he  amount  but  to  the  principle 
fhe  gift.  Macon  said  he  yielded  to 
in  his  love  and  admiration  of 
.  but.  he  considered  the  General 
been,  during  the  Revolution, 
adopted  into  the  family,  taken 
household,  and  placed,  in  every 
on  the  same  footing  with  the 
of  the  same  family  .  .  .  That 
Lafayette  made  great  sacrifices, 
much  of  his  money  in  the  serv- 
country,  I  as  firmly  believe  as 
other  thing  under  the  sun  .  .  . 
was  equally  the  case  with  all  the 
the  family.  Many  native  Ameri- 
their  all.  made  great  sacri- 
devoted  their  lives  in  the  same 
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Descehdlng  to  a  crasser  plane.  Sonators 
Prown  of  Oh*o  and  James  Noble  of 
objected  to  the  large  sum  of 
involved.  'When  put  to  a  vote,  the 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
was  sent  to  the  House  where  it 
.  and  sent  back  to  the  Senate. 
December  23.  led  bv  Lafavette's  old 
in  arms.  Senator  Smith,  the  bill 
unanimbusly  passed  this  Senate  and.  be- 


fore he  sailed  for  Prance  in  September. 
Lafayette  was  presented  with  these  tan- 
gible proofs  of  the  nations  thanks.^- 

Despite  the  lingering  bitterness  the 
election  had  engendered,  the  i^ignteenth 
Congress  enacd  on  a  visionary  note. 
Monroe's  last  message  to  the  Congress 
stressed  the  importance  of  Amenca's 
Pacific  Coast  mterests,  in  danger  ox 
being  usurped  by  the  British,  and  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  a  fort 
at  tne  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 
While  the  bill  passed  the  House,  in  the 
Senate,  it  was  turned  to  ridicule  by  Sen- 
ator Mahlon  Dickerson  of  New  Jersey. 
Dickerson  pointed  out  that  Oregon  could 
never  conceivably  become  a  state  because 
its  representatives,  even  if  traveling 
twenty  miles  a  day,  would  need  350  days 
to  get  to  Washington  and  back.  The  ter- 
ritory was  separated  from  the  United 
States,  Dickerson  told  his  colleagues,  by 
virtually  imr>assable  deserts  and  moun- 
tains. Its  occupation  was  useless  and  im- 
practical. 

Not  so.  cried  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  the 
West's  champion.  "I  answer,  the  advan- 
tages will  be  the  securing  of  the  fur  trade 
of  the  Columbia,  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
£md  the  upper  Mississippi ;  .  .  .  prevent- 
ing the  Russians  and  British  getting  con- 
trol of  the  Indians  on  the  Columbia ;  .  .  . 
a  naval  station  for  us  on  the  Pacific ;  .  .  . 
Mississippi  and  tha  Pac  fie;  .  .  .  and. 
communication  between  the  valley  of  the 
chief  of  all.  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
powers  from  Oregon."  Impractical  and 
useless?  Benton  cried.  Nonsense,  he  told 
his  colleagues,  and  forecast,  "Within  a 
century  from  this  day  a  population 
greater  than  that  of  the  present  United 
States  will  exist  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains."  "^ 

At  such  wild  talk,  the  other  senators 
shook  their  heads.  This  Westerner  must 
be  mad.  Ths  stat'on  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  was  disapproved.  Time,  how- 
ever, proved  the  prophetic  Benton, 
rather  than  the  scoffing  Dickerson,  ac- 
curate. TTiough  neither  Benton  nor  any 
other  senator  who  listened  to  his  fore- 
cast in  the  Senate  chamber  in  1825  lived 
to  =:ee  t  his  "redictioi  came  true  r'ght 
on  schedule.  The  census  of  1820  revealed 
a  nation  of  9,638  000  inhabitants.  A  cen- 
tury later,  in  1920,  as  Benton  foretold, 
th"?  r>onu'a^'o'i  of  ^he  Western  sta*e» 
alone  stood  at  9.214,000.  In  the  years  that 
followed  his  defense  of  the  fort  on  the 
Columbia,  both  Benton  and  the  West 
would  become  forces  to  be  reckoned 
with." 
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(Washington:    1976).  Volume  I.  pages  8.  22. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  any  Senator  wish  to  yield? 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  remain- 
ing under  the  standing  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'SHD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  Senators  seeking  recognition 
on  special  orders  are  detained  away  from 
the  Chamber. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  reclaim 
my  time  under  the  standing  order  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  charged  against 
my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNI'lION  OF  SENATOR 
McCLURE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  115— TO 
APPROVE  THE  PRESIDENT'S  REC- 
OMMENDATION FOR  A  WAIVER  OF 
LAW  PURSUANT  TO  THE  ALASKA 
NATURAL  GAS  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OP  1976 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  McClure,  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 
Murkowski.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  ioin  with  mv  colleagues  Sena- 
tor Stevens.  Senator  Murkowski,  and 
Senator  Jackson  to  introduce  the  joint 
re.?olution  of  approval  for  the  waiver  of 
law  proposed  by  President  Reagan  which 
is  needed  to  exnedite  the  construct'on 
and  initial  operation  of  the  Alaska  Nat- 
ural Gas  Transportation  System.  Ap- 
proval of  this  waiver  bv  the  Senate  and 
the  Hou'se  is  a  critical  step  in  assuring 
the  expeditious  completion  of  this  project 
by  the  private  sector  under  private 
financing. 

The  rapid  completion  of  this  project  is 
important  not  only  for  this  Nation's  e?o- 
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nomic  well-being,  but  also  for  our  na- 
tional security. 

The  Prudhoe  Bay  field,  located  on  the 
north  slope  of  Alaska,  contains  proven 
recoverable  reserves  of  natural  gas  which 
conservatively  total  26  trillion  cubic  feet; 
this  is  equivalent  to  about  4.5  billion  bar- 
rels of  oU.  This  field  is  the  largest  single 
gas  reservoir  ever  discovered  on  the 
North  American  continent  and  it  (con- 
tains about  one-eighth  of  the  United 
States  known  reserves  of  gas.  This  field 
alone  is  capable  of  providing  gas  markets 
located  in  the  lower  48  States  with  more 
than  2  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day 
over  a  25 -year  period. 

In  addition  to  the  proven  reserves  of 
natural  gas  located  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
field,  independent  experts  estimate  that 
there  are  somewhere  in  the  range  of  200 
trillion  cubi.  feet  of  additional  reserves 
of  gas  located  elsewhere  in  Alaska  yet 
to  be  discovered.  Without  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation System,  however,  none  of  the 
natural  gas  located  in  Alaska  will  be  able 
to  be  transported  to,  and  used  in  the 
lower  48  States;  instead  it  would  be  shut- 
in  and  lost  forever. 

The  economic  and  national  security 
consequences  of  a  failure  to  complete 
this  transportation  system  would  be 
staggering.  A  brief  review  of  our  energy 
situation  and  the  implications  of  our 
continued  dependence  on  foreign  petro- 
leum is  in  order. 

During  the  first  7  months  of  1981.  the 
United  States  relied  on  foreign  sources 
for  nearly  5.7  million  barrels  per  day 
of  oil.  While  this  is  a  significant  im- 
provement over  the  nearly  9  million  bar- 
rels per  day  of  oil  we  imported  during 
1977,  our  current  level  of  imp)orts  repre- 
sents a  more  significant  economic  strain 
on  our  economy  as  well  as  an  increased 
security  threat  to  our  Nation  than  we 
have  ever  encountered  previously. 

In  1973,  this  Nation  imported  slightly 
more  than  $8  billion  of  foreign  energy, 
accounting  for  less  than  12  percent  of 
our  total  imports  of  merchandise.  By 
1977.  we  imported  $45  billion  worth  of 
foreign  energy,  accountimg  for  about  30 
percent  of  our  merchandise  imports.  Dur- 
ing 1980,  this  Nation's  imports  of  energy 
cost  us  nearly  $83  billion,  and  accounted 
for  34  percent  of  our  total  imports  of 
merchandise.  And,  it  should  be  noted, 
these  imports  of  energy  were  3'2  times 
larger  than  our  entire  1980  balance  of 
trade  deficit  of  $24  billion.  During  the 
first  7  months  of  1981.  our  energy  imports 
totaled  more  than  $49  billion,  again  about 
one-third  of  this  Nation's  total  imports 
of  goods,  and  edging  toward  four  times 
our  entire  balance  of  trade  deficit  of 
nearly  $14  billion. 

It  is  only  too  evident  that  this  Nation's 
imports  of  petroleum  have  played  a  sig- 
nificant part  in  our  continuous  adverse 
ba'ance  of  payments  which,  in  turn,  has 
weakened  the  value  of  the  dollar,  in- 
creased the  flow  of  imported  goods, 
worsened  our  rate  of  inflation  and  sig- 
nificantly lessened  the  ability  of  our 
domestic  companies  to  compete  in  the 
international  market. 

More  Importantly,  however,  these  im- 
ports of  foreign  petroleum  have  Increas- 
ingly been  coming  from  unstable  regions 


of  the  world.  Just  prior  to  the  oil  crisis 
of  1973.  27  percent  of  the  crude  oil  that 
the  United  States  imported  came  from 
the  Middle  East;  in  January  of  this 
year  more  than  39  percent  came  from 
this  region.  And  in  addition  to  the  crude 
oil  that  we  import  directly  from  this  re- 
gion are  the  petroleum  products  we  im- 
port from  other  countries  which  are  re- 
fined from  oil  produced  in  the  Middle 
East. 

As  was  exemplified  during  the  recent 
Iranian  revolution  and  accompanying 
Iraq/Iran  war,  some  of  the  foreign  sup- 
pliers of  the  oil  which  we  overly  depend 
upon  are  both  unstable  and  only  too 
willing  to  use  the  oil  weapon  to  further 
their  political  interests. 

From  even  this  cursory  examination  of 
the  United  States  vulnerability  to  for- 
eign petroleum  supply  interruptions — 
whether  they  be  intentional  or  acci- 
dental— it  is  onlv  too  evident  that  this 
Nation's  economic  well-being  and  na- 
tional security  rests  far  too  much  in  the 
hands  of  loreign  interests.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation System  can  do  much  to  reUeve 
this  country  from  this  intolerable  situ- 
ation. 

The  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion System  will  have  an  initial  capacity 
of  2  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day,  and 
can  be  expanded  to  move  as  much  as  3.2 
billion  cubic  feet  per  day.  The  move- 
ment of  2  biUion  cubic  feet  of  Alaskan 
natural  gas  to  the  lower  48  will  displace 
nearly  400,000  barrels  per  day  of  im- 
ported oil,  a  savings  of  somewhere  in 
the  range  of  $7  billion  per  year  as  well 
as  a  major  reduction  in  our  foreign  pe- 
troleum dependence. 

Ultimately  when  the  system  is  expand- 
ed to  transport  3.2  billion  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  day,  as  much  as  600,000  barrels 
per  day  of  foreign  oil  could  be  displaced 
thereby  saving  this  Nation  well  in  ex- 
cess of  $11  billion  each  year  of  operation 
and  insulating  us  even  further  from  the 
uncertainties  of  unstable  foreign  petro- 
leum production 

It  is  without  question  then,  that  the 
completion  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  System  is  in  this  Nation's 
economic  and  national  security  interests. 
Failure  to  build  the  system  would  ex- 
pose the  country  to  unacceptable  eco- 
nomic consequences,  it  would  increase 
our  vulnerability  to  the  uncertainties  of 
foreign  production,  it  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  this  enormous  resource  from  our 
base  of  energy  reserves,  it  would  deny 
domestic  markets  access  to  domestic  en- 
ergy, and  moreover,  it  would  jeopardize 
the  econom'c  recovery  of  our  economv. 

It  is  for  the<:e  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
join  wHh  me  and  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution 
of  approval  of  the  waiver  package  pro- 
posed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  introduction  of  this  resolution 
culminates  6  months  of  active  review, 
discussion,  and  negotiations  among  the 
four  of  us.  with  the  pipeline  sponsors, 
the  financial  community,  and  between 
ourselves  and  the  administration  and 
the  leadership  of  our  counterpart  House 
committees.    We    jointly    wrote    to    the 
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on    July    24    and    again   on 
er   14   urging  him   to  consider 


Presldei 

SeptemL^.  .._-„-„ 
and  send  to  the  Congress  a  waiver  ol 
laws  nedessary  to  enable  private  financ- 
ing of  Ihe  pipeline.  Since  spring,  the 
administration  has  been  engaged  in  a 
parallel  jdialog  with  the  Canadian  Gov- 
emmentt  including  a  number  of  direct 
discussions  between  the  President  and 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau. 

The  President  on  October  7  announced 
his  decision  to  send  to  Congress  a  waiver 
packageTsimUar  to  the  one  we  forwarded 
to  him  dn  July  24  and  again  on  Septem- 
ber 14.  Jast  Thursday,  October  15,  Con- 
gress formally  received  the  President's 
waiver  flackage.  thus  triggering  the  60- 
day  congressional  review  and  approval 
procedure  under  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  Act  of  1976. 

The  senate  joint  resolution  of  ap- 
proval we  are  introducing  today  must  be 
enacted]  with  both  Houses  of  Congress 
approving,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
60-day  berlod.  Three  days  of  hearings 
in  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  on  the  resolution  will  begin 
on  Thumday.  I  believe  all  of  the  cospon- 
sors  hene  are  confident  that  the  resolu- 
tion uliimately  will  be  enacted,  and 
hopefulw  enacted  before  the  end  of  this 
session  if  Congress. 

All  ofl  us  are  pleased,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  President  decided  to  send  us  this 
particular  waiver  package,  which  pre- 
serves Tntact  our  substantive  recom- 
mendations to  him.  The  Alaska  gas  pipe- 
line will  open  access  to  proven  gas  re- 
serves en  the  North  Slope  which  equal 
15  percdnt  of  domestic  gas  reserves  and 
will  dell  ver  5  percent  of  our  current  an- 
nual gajs  consumption  to  the  lower  48 
States  for  a  period  of  20  to  30  years. 

Such  I  access  and  delivery  will  make  a 
major  Contribution  to  our  national  en- 
ergy seiurity,  the  economic  growth  of 
America,  and  certainly  our  national  se- 
curity. Mso.  as  the  President  cabled  to 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  and  noted  in 
his  fornal  transmittal  statement,  the 
project  is — 

A  sym  bol  of  U.S. -Canadian  ablUty  to  work 
together  cooperatively  In  the  energy  area  for 
the  bensflt  of  both  countries  and  peoples 
(and)  tils  same  spirit  can  be  very  Impor- 
tant In  -esolvlng  the  other  problems  we  face 
In  the  «nergy  area. 

Perhi  ips  what  all  of  us  believe  is  most 
important  about  this  specific  package  is 
will  provide  a  positive  opportu- 
private  financing  of  the  pipeline, 
than   any   Federal   Government 
Legal  barriers   to  gas  pro- 
participation    in    financing    the 
would  be  modified  to  allow  such 
participation,  while  retaining  appropri- 
thus    Insuring   needed 
financing  for  construction.  Also, 
.     .  legal  Impediments  to  adequate 
financing  are  modified  to  increase 
security  of  such  Investments  in  the 
arrangements  and  in  needed  reg- 
predictability. 

re  convinced  that  the  combina- 
these  several  modifications,  which 
President  found  to  be  necessary  un- 
law "to  permit  expeditious  con- 
and  operation"  of  the  pipeline, 
sitoport  the  early  negotiation  of  a 
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viable  financing  plan  with  needed  debt 
and  equity  for  the  pipeline. 

I  believe  we  are  also  convinced  that 
these  modifications,  which  will  be  im- 
plemented and  enforced  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  under 
strict  regulatory  procedures,  carefully 
balances  the  very  best  Interest  of  Uiis 
Nation,  including  gas  consumers,  par- 
ticipating financial  institutions,  the  par- 
ticipating pipelines,  producers  and  spon- 
sors, as  well  as  internationally  important 
Canadian  interests. 

On  that  basis,  we  will  urge  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  review  and  consider 
most  carefully  this  package  and  the 
pipeline.  Having  done  so,  we  are  confi- 
dent that  they  will  agree  with  us  to  ap- 
prove the  President's  proposal  by  enact- 
ing our  Senate  joint  resolution  in  the 
next  60  days. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  three  of  my  colleagues 
today  in  introducing  a  Jo'nt  resolution 
of  apnroval  for  the  President's  recom- 
mendation of  a  waiver  of  law  package 
for  those  laws  that  Impede  private  fi- 
nancing of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gps 
Transportation  System. 

I  do  so  for  one  simple  reason:  Unless 
we  act  to  approve  the  waiver  package, 
there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  pipeline 
built. 

Build'ng  a  pipeline  to  transoort  this 
Nation's  single  largest  reserve  of  natural 
gas  from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  to 
markets  in  the  lower  48  States  has  long 
been  recognizsd  to  be  in  the  national 
interest.  We  first  said  so  in  1973,  when 
we  passed  legislation  authorizing  con- 
struction of  the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipe- 
line. That  legislation  paved  the  way  for 
negotiatioins  with  Canada  over  the  na- 
tural gas  pipeline  route.  The  result  of 
those  negotiat*ors  is  embodied  in  the 
route  of  the  pipeline  under  considera- 
tion today. 

We  sa'd  so  aqain  in  1976,  when  we 
pas<;ed  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation Act  taking  the  selection  of  a 
pipeline  route  out  of  normal  bureau- 
cratic channels  to  exped'te  a  final  deci- 
sion on  the  matter  bv  having  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  make  the  route 
decision. 

We  said  so  again  in  1977.  when  we  ap- 
proved the  President's  decision  under 
the  1976  act  selecting  the  Alcan  pro- 
posal as  the  preferred  transportation 
system. 

We  said  so  again  in  1978,  when  we 
passed  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act, 
which  contained  several  provisions  de- 
signed to  encourage  construction  of  the 
gas  pipeHre  project. 

We  said  so  again  in  1980,  when  we 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  to  reas- 
sure our  neighbors  to  the  north  that  we 
would  see  this  project  to  completion. 

Finally,  we  must  say  once  again  that 
the  pipeline  project  is  in  the  national  in- 
erest  and  needs  to  be  built.  Unless  we  do 
so,  all  of  our  efforts  to  date  to  provide  for 
a  privately  financed  natural  eas  pipeline 
from  Alaska  will  prove  to  be  in  va'n. 

The  stakes  involved  In  this  decision  go 
far  beyond  the  26  trillion  cubic  feet  of 


recoverable  natural  gas  reserves  in 
Prudhoe  Bay.  The  basic  decision  in- 
volved is  whether  we  can  find  a  way  to 
enable  construction  of  a  privately  fi- 
nanced natural  gas  pipeline  to  proceed. 
If  we  can.  it  will  open  up  the  entire 
northern  part  of  the  North  American 
continent— in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada — to  natural  gas  exploration 
and  development.  If  we  cannot,  we  will, 
in  effect,  be  locking  up  not  only  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  reserves,  but  also  an  esti- 
mated 200  trillion  cubic  feet  of  undis- 
covered recoverable  natural  gas  re- 
sources elsewhere  in  Alaska,  and  an 
equally  great  potential  in  northern  Can- 
ada. 

Last  fall,  the  Canadian  Federal  Gov- 
ernment relying  on  assurances  from  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress  that  we 
were  still  committed  to  completion  of 
the  entire  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transpor- 
tation System,  authorized  additional  ex- 
ports of  natural  gas.  Some  of  that  gas  is 
already  flowing  through  portions  of  the 
western  leg  of  the  system  which  were 
"prebullt"  to  utilize  the  Canadian  gas. 
The  early  construction  phase  of  the 
eastern  leg  of  the  system  is  also  under- 
way. Over  $2  billion  of  private  capital 
have  already  been  committed  to  the  pre- 
build  based  upon  our  assurances  that  we 
remain  committed  to  the  project.  Fail- 
ure to  meet  this  commitment  would  con- 
stitute a  major  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  would  have 
severe  international  repercussions. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  hear  a 
great  deal  about  this  waiver  package  in 
the  8  weeks  ahead.  Committees  of  juris- 
diction In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  already  scheduled  hearings  on  the 
waiver  proposal.  We  shall  go  into  great 
detail  In  the  coming  weeks  on  the  spe- 
cifics of  each  aspect  of  the  waiver  pro- 
posal. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  Into  great  detau 
about  each  provision  In  the  waiver  pack- 
age today.  However,  I  do  want  to  com- 
ment on  two  aspects  of  the  waiver  pro- 
posal before  a  lot  of  erroneous  Informa- 
tion gets  spread  around  and  becomes 
conventional  wisdom. 

The  financing  mechanism  contem- 
plated by  the  package  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  controversial  part  of  it.  Indeed,  it 
has  already  given  me  some  pause.  I  per- 
sonally would  not  have  supported  the 
proposal  if  there  were  any  other  means 
to  get  this  tremendous  undertaking  un- 
derway. 

The  waiver  would  allow  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  ap- 
prove a  tariff  for  the  pipeline  system  that 
might  result  in  consumers  paying  a  small 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  system  In  ad- 
vance of  gas  deliveries.  I  use  the  word 
"might"  on  pumose,  for  I  certainly  hope 
that  construction  will  proceed  in  the 
manner  contemplated  today  by  the  engi- 
neers and  that  completion  of  all  parts  of 
the  system  will  occur  simultaneously. 

The  billing  commencement  date  mech- 
an'sm  in  the  package  would  reouire  the 
FERC  to  determine  when  it  is  most  likely 
for  the  ent're  system  to  besin  ooeration. 
If  the  entire  system  Is  not  complete  as  of 
that  date,  purchasers  of  Alaska  gas  could 
be  charged  according  to  a  minimum  bill 
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tariff  for  the  gas  conditioning  plan  in 
Alaska  or  for  the  pipeline  segment  in 
Alaska.  They  could  also  be  charged  ac- 
cording to  a  full  cost  of  service  tariff  for 
the  pipeline  in  Canada.  This  latter  treat- 
ment conforms  to  Canadian  law  and 
regulatory  decisions  to  date. 

First.  I  want  to  stress  that  Alaska  nat- 
ural gas  purchasers  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  return  of,  or  on,  the 
producers'  or  the  pipeline  companies' 
equity  Investment  in  the  gas  conditioning 
plant  or  the  Alaska  pipeline  segment  of 
the  project  until  the  entire  system  Is 
complete.  That  equity  investment  will  be 
completely  at  risk  until  the  project  is 
completed. 

The  banks  told  us  categorically  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  raise  the  funds 
for  the  project  without  this  mechanism. 
Frankly,  they  asked  for  even  more  gen- 
erous treatment  but  I,  for  one,  could  not 
agree  to  support  anything  that  goes  any 
further. 

Second,  I  want  to  stress  that  the 
waiver  package  does  not  mean  that 
potential  Alaska  gas  purchasers  would  be 
locked  into  paying  the  tariff  forever  if 
the  project  were  not  completed.  It  simply 
means  that  FERC  could  not  act  to 
change  the  minimum  bill  tariff  in  the 
manner  that  would  Impair  payment  of 
the  debt,  taxes,  and  operating  expenses. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  future  Congress 
would  take  appropriate  action  if  it  ap- 
peared likely  that  the  project  would  not 
be  completed.  We  are  simply  saying  that 
Congress  will  judge  what  to  do  if  the 
project  should  fail,  rather  than  the 
bureaucrats.  On  a  project  of  this  size  and 
importance,  I  believe  that  is  perfectly 
appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  this  waiver  package  and 
this  pipeline  system  must  be  looked  at  as 
part  of  the  larger  effort  we  must  make  to 
lessen  our  dependence  on  insecure  for- 
eign sources  for  our  basic  energy  needs. 
It  is  In  this  larger  context  that  I  look  at 
this  proposal. 

This  proposal  goes  to  developing  our 
own  energy  resources  so  that,  over  the 
long  haul,  we  can  strengthen  both  our 
economy  and  our  national  security.  In 
my  view,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  pro- 
ceed and  to  act  favorably  on  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  agree  with  me  and  that 
they  will  support  the  joint  resolution  we 
are  introducing  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  Is  recog- 
nized.      

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  Senators  McClure,  Jackson,  and 
MuRKOwsKi  In  introducing  this  joint  res- 
olution to  approve  the  President's  wa'ver 
package  submitted  pursuant  to  the  Alas- 
ka Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act  of 
1976  (ANGTA) .  We  are  introducing  this 
resolution  In  a  bipartisan  effort  to  insure 
that  every  opportunity  is  given  to  allow 
private  financing  for  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  System  (ANGTS). 

We  have  dealt  with  th's  project  spe- 
cially In  Congress  and  at  the  executive 
level  for  two  reasons.  The  first  reason  is 
that  in  1968  the  largest  single  discovery 
of  oil  and  natural  gas  ever  made  on  the 
continent  of  North  America  wsis  made 


at  Prudhoe  Bay  on  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska. 

Second,  our  experience  with  the  im- 
mense financial  and  regulatory  demands 
of  the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  indicated 
to  Congress  that  special  treatment  had 
to  be  granted  for  any  proposed  natural 
gas  pipeline.  As  Senator  Jackson  has  ex- 
plained; the  Fwrpose  of  ANGTA  was  to 
provide  a  means  for  making  a  sound  de- 
cision with  respect  to  the  selection  of  the 
Alaska  gas  transportation  system.  It  was 
intended  to  expedite  construction  and 
initial  operation  by  streamlining  agency 
decisions,  limiting  judicial  review  and 
providing  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
President  and  Congress  could  waive  laws 
that  pertain  to  the  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

In  1977,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
(FPC)  recommended  that  the  President 
select  from  two  overllne  proposals  which 
would  carry  Alaska  natural  gas  across 
Canada  to  the  lower  48  States. 

On  September  20,  1977,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  signed  an  agreement 
on  "Principals  Applicable  to  a  Northern 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline."  which  established 
the  terms  and  conditions  which  would 
apply  to  ANGTS  in  Canada  and  the 
mechanisms  by  which  the  two  countries 
would  cooperate  on  this  joint  project. 
Two  days  later  the  President  issued  his 
decision  selecting  the  Alaska  northwest 
proposal  as  the  best  means  to  bring 
Alaska  gas  to  the  lower  48  States.  Ap- 
proximately 1  month  later.  Congress 
approved  the  Presidential  decision.  (J.J. 
RAS.  621,  Public  Law  95-58). 

Finally  in  1980,  Congress  passed  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  104) 
expressing  the  "sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  system  remains  an  essential  part 
of  securing  this  Nation's  energy  future 
and,  as  such,  enjoys  the  highest  level  of 
Congressional  support  for  its  expeditious 
construction  and  completion  by  the  end 
of  1985." 

This  project  entails  a  4,800  mile  pipe- 
line system  stretching  from  Prudhoe 
Bay,  across  Canada  to  terminals  in  Illi- 
nois and  California.  With  an  estimated 
total  of  about  $40  billion,  it  would  be 
the  largest  privately  financed  project  in 
the  history  of  man.  This  pipeline  will 
br  ng  26  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas — 13 
percent  of  our  Nation's  total  gas  reserves 
to  market  In  the  lower  48  States. 

We  are  well  on  the  way  to  anproval  of 
this  project.  Conditional  FERC  certi- 
fication, approval  of  design  speclfica- 
tlons,  tariffs,  operating  agreements  by 
the  FERC  and  the  right-of-way  grant 
from  the  Department  of  Interior  have 
already  been  obtained.  TTie  State  of 
Alaska  is  acting  expeditiously  to  process 
permitting  requirements  in  the  State. 
The  design  and  engineering  of  this  pipe- 
line is  essentially  complete.  What  re- 
mains is  financing. 

The  waiver  of  law  sent  to  us  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  section  8fg)  of 
ANGTA  Is  targeted  on  those  specific  pro- 
visions of  law  Impeding  the  ability  of  the 
private  capital  market  to  finance  this 
project.  Congress  can  assist  the  Presi- 
dent and  our  Nation  by  removing  these 
obstacles  through  congressional  approval 
of  the  waiver. 


Some  are  questioning  the  need  for  this 
natural  gas.  I  would  point  out  to  them 
that  beginning  in  1967,  and  continuing 
each  succeeding  year  up  to  the  present, 
U.6.  natural  gas  consumption  has  ex- 
ceeded additions  to  proven  reserves.  We 
currently  have  proven  natural  gas  re- 
serves (including  Alaska)  below  200  tril- 
lion cubic  feet. 

Current  gas  production  is  about  20 
trillion  cubic  feet  per  year,  giving  the 
United  States  a  reserve  life  of  less  than 
10  years.  Conventional  lower  48  gas  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  decrease  despite 
accelerated  drilling  activities  and  pro- 
ductivity. The  amount  of  gas  discovered 
and  produced  is  on  a  continuing  decline. 
We  must  provide  supplementary  sources 
of  gas  to  maintain  our  current  supply 
level.  It  is  the  resounding  consensus  of 
all  facets  of  our  Government  that  gas 
from  Alaska  will  be  needed  to  augment 
supplies  produced  in  the  lower  48  States. 

This  project  will  replace  Imported  oU. 
This  project  will  create  jobs  for  Ameri- 
can workers  and  orders  for  U.S.  busi- 
nesses. Construction  of  this  project  will 
require  a  work  force  of  13,000  workers. 
Additionally,  the  project  will  help  Can- 
ada maintain  needed  supply  through  gas 
exports  to  the  United  States  and  will 
strengthen  our  relationship  with  that 
nation. 

Although  there  have  been  some  dis- 
agreements recently  In  energy  policy,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  Inextrica- 
bly bound  to  one  another  in  areas  of 
mutual  interest,  such  as  energy  resoiu-ce 
development.  We  need  to  emphasize  this 
pipeline  as  a  basis  for  ongoing  coopera- 
tion with  Canada. 

Alaska  gas  Is  not  subject  to  OPEC 
prices  or  embargo.  The  gas  Is  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  45  States  and  will  provide 
benefits  to  a  wide  variety  of  U.S.  gas 
users.  Moreover,  construction  will  dem- 
onstrate to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  deep 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  dis- 
covering and  developing  secure  domestic 
sources  of  energy.  Estimates  indicate  we 
will  produce  a  net  national  economic 
benefit  of  $40  to  $90  billion  through 
construction  of  this  gas  line. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
failure  to  pass  this  waiver  and  the  poten- 
tial destruction  of  financing  this  pipeline 
might  be  regarding  further  exploration 
and  development  in  the  frontier  areas  of 
Alaska.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  installed  as 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  this  country's 
energy  policy — Its  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  development  plan.  Over  the  next 
5  years.  Interior  plans  16  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  lease  sales  off  Alaska.  Ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  all  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  leases  will  be  off  Alas- 
ka. Obscure  names  to  most  Americans — 
such  as  Diapir,  Beaufort.  Chukchi,  the 
Navarln  basin,  and  the  North  Aleutian 
Shelf  are  targeted  for  development  and 
represent  some  of  the  highest  priority 
areas  In  this  Nation  for  oil  and  gas 
exploration. 

Furthermore,  leasing  Is  to  commence 
In  the  hleh  potential  national  petroleum 
reserve — Alaska,  in  December,  with  fu- 
ture leases  to  occur  In  numerous  upland 
areas  of  the  State  over  the  next  decade. 
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By  mostj  estimates,  onshore  and  offshore 
Alaska  ♦111  provide  one  barrel  of  oil  for 
every  barrel  discovered  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  I  ponder  the  question— 
what  incentive  is  there  to  search  for 
these  hydrocarbons  if  there  is  no  means 
of  dellvefing  the  resources  to  market? 

In  a  litter  sent  by  Under  Secretary  of 
InteriorjDonald  Hodel.  to  Vice  President 
Oeorce  $ush  on  July  24  of  this  year,  the 
Department  informs  the  Congress  ol  the 
changes ;  it  felt  were  necessary  in  the 
Outer  Cbntinental  Shelf  leasing  sched- 
ule: 

The  loi  atlon  of  sale  areas  with  respect  to 
regional  and  national  energy  markets  haa 
been  con  ildered.  The  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  hl3  advised  us  that  the  location  of 
a  supply  region  lacking  existing  transporta- 
tion facilities  should  not  be  viewed  as  con- 
stralnU  lo  the  outer  continental  shelf  leas- 
ing proc«  83.  Only  with  proven  reserves  can 
expenditure  for  new  transportation  facilities 
be  made.  History  has  shown  that  once  sig- 
nificant discovery  Is  made  In  an  area  with- 
out prlo"  production,  transportation  net- 
works wl  1  be  de.ilgned  to  meet  the  require- 
ments fi  ir  expeditious  production  of  the 
discovery 

We  rsk  changing  history  through 
failure  lo  act  on  this  project.  I  submit 
to  you  t  lat  a  discovery  of  26  trillion  cu- 
bic feet  of  proven  natural  gas  reserves 
is  greater  than  significant.  It  is  the 
largest  jingle  natural  gas  reserve  dis- 
covered on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. It  is  proven  and  is  ready  to  be 
brought  to  market.  A  consortium  of  pro- 
ducers and  sponsor  companies  have 
spent  n»rly  $1  billion  in  Alaska  and 
Canada  preparing  to  bring  the  product 
to  marlet.  Yet,  we  stand  today  at  a 
juncturd  where  construction  of  this 
project  is  in  doubt.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, failure  to  pass  this  joint  resolu- 
tion apjroving  the  President's  waiver 
will  send  the  signal  loud  and  clear  to 
our  ene  -gy  Industry,  financial  markets. 
Canadiafn  allies,  gas  consumers,  and  In- 
deed thi!  world  Ihpt  this  country  is  not 
commiti  ed  to  the  expeditious  produc- 
tion or  <  ven  discovery  of  essential  energy 
resources.  Moreover  it  will  set  this  proj- 
ect back  10  to  15  years  at  a  minimum. 

There  is  little  ijoint  in  investing  the 
vast  an  ount  of  capital  required  to  ex- 
plore f ri  intier  areas  in  Alaska  if  our  Gov- 
cmmen  is  not  committed  to  take  steps 
necessary  to  facilitate  transnortio'i  of 
the  resDurces  once  discovered.  What 
motivat  on  or  Incentive  Is  there  to  drill 
in  the  Beaufort  Sea.  or  the  Navarin 
basin.  )r  the  national  petro'eum  re- 
serve 01  Alaska  if  there  is  substantial 
fear  thiit  we  as  £>,  government  are  not 
wedded  to  the  proposition  that  every 
effort  n  ust  be  made  to  provide  a  clear 
resourc*  to  areas  of  demand. 

The  c  hallenge  is  being  made  that  this 
protect  Is  not  economic  at  this  time.  My 
answer  to  that  is  that  this  oro'ect  can 
provide  natural  gas  for  the  next  25 
years  li  the  lo'^er  48  at  costs  raneing 
from  P  .13  to  $5  67  per  million  Btu's — 
in  1980  dollars.  AMhoueh  the  initial  cost 
of  proci  iring  Alaska  natural  gas  may  be 
higher  than  comneting  .sources  of  sunolv, 
over  that  25-vear  period,  th's  D'-o1*»ct 
will  provide  th°  lowest  cost  nn+iiral  eas 
In  the  ( ountry.  An  average  estimate  for 
the  cos;  of  oil  over  the  same  time  Is 


approximately  $9  per  million  Btu's — In 
1980  do.lars — the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  System  will  be  providing 
a  relatively  Inexpensive  source  of  energy 
to  consumers. 

This  analysis  docs  not  even  consider 
the  potential  100  to  200  trlUion  cubic 
feet  of  estimated  reserves  remaining  to 
be  discovered  in  Alaska.  The  major  por- 
tion of  that  potential  is  expected  to  be 
discovered  on  the  North  Slope  and  can 
conceivably  be  scrt^ed  by  this  transpor- 
tation system.  This  is  what  we  are  really 
se3king  to  provide. 

Regardless  of  future  discoveries,  the  26 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  proven  reserves  that 
would  certainly  be  served  by  ANGTS  is 
sufiBciently  large  to  attract  investment 
by  the  three  principal  North  Slope  gas 
producers — Arco.  Exxon,  and  Sohio.  of 
approximately  $9  billion  in  total  financ- 
ing responsibility.  That  is;  these  com- 
panies are  willing  to  participate  if  Con- 
gress passes  this  waiver  permitting  them 
to  do  so  and  financing  can  be  obtained. 

Congress  is  currently  poised  to  make  a 
decision  with  irreversible  effects  on  the 
future  development  and  exploration  in 
frontier  areas  in  Alaska.  The  Presidents 
waiver  of  law  is  designed  to  allow 
domestic  and  foreign  institutions  to  pro- 
vide financing  for  a  $40  billion  project. 
Due  to  the  enormous  scope  of  this  pro.i- 
ect,  project  sponsors  cannot  obtain  suf- 
ficient financing  domesticallv  and  must 
seek  the  vast  majority  of  debt  capital 
abroad. 

We  are,  therefore.  In  need  of  creating 
a  legal  and  regulatory  framework  that 
would  offer  sufBc'ent  certairtv  *n  con- 
vince international  lending  institutions 
that  this  project  is  competitive  in  rela- 
tion to  other  world  class  Investment 
opportunities. 

Significantly,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
constructed  approximately  6,000  m*les  of 
56-inch  eas  pipelines  between  1976  and 
1980.  Furthermore,  the  Russians  plan  to 
Jay  roughly  10,000  miles  of  56-inch  p*pe 
from  fields  in  western  Siberia  to  central 
and  western  areas  of  European  Russia 
between  1981  and  1985.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  Siberian  pipeline  and  other  Soviet 
pipeline  projects  will  compete  with  the 
capital  and  supply  markets  in  the  in- 
dustrialized world  to  accomplish  the 
Russians'  ob.lectives.  The  question  is  the 
deeree  by  which  their  efforts  can  be 
offset. 

This  waiver  of  law  adonted  by  the 
President  w*ll  remove  barriers  that  cur- 
rently rroh'bit  private  financing  and 
will  permit  expeditious  Issuance  of  the 
final  certificate  authorizing  the  comple- 
t'on  of  ANGTS.  This  waiver  will  accom- 
plish the  essential  obiectives  of  permit- 
ting equity  participation  by  North  Slope 
producers  in  the  oipellne  proiect.  allow- 
ing the  Federal  Fnergy  Pegulatorv  rom- 
mls.s'on  to  approve  at  its  dLscretlon,  a 
tariff  al'owlng  sufficient  certa'ntv  to 
warrant  the  enormous  sums  needed  for 
private  financing,  and  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Fnergy  Regulatory  Commission 
(PFRC)  to  expedite  the  Issuance  of  a 
final  cpri.iflcate  of  public  necessity  and 
convenience. 

Although  there  are  seven  soec'^c  is- 
sues ra'sed  in  th's  waiver,  only  two  h<»ve 
seemed  to  draw  substantial  opposition 


from  Members  of  Congress  or  private  in- 
terest groups.  The  first  controversial  item 
is  the  issue  of  "regulatory  certainty." 
This  waiver  is  designed  to  assure  lend- 
ers that  authority  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  to  modify  or  re- 
scind orders  cannot  be  implemented  such 
that  the  Income  which  would  serve  as 
security  for  loans  would  be  reduced  be- 
low the  level  necessary  to  retire  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loan  and  to  pay  the  interest 
thereon. 

There  Is  a  body  of  law  that  indicates 
the  current  authority  of  FERC  to  take 
such  an  action.  It  can  hardly  be  expect- 
ed that  sums  of  the  magnitude  required 
by  this  pipeline  project  can  be  obtained 
if  PERC  is  able  to  change  the  project 
tariff  in  a  manner  that  would  reduce 
revenues  l)elow  the  level  necessary  to 
service  project  debt.  In  fact,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  prudent  lenders  would  take 
such  a  risk  in  the  face  of  the  broad  dis- 
cretion currently  vested  in  FERC. 

The  most  contentious  element  of  the 
waiver  is  the  issue  of  billing  commence- 
ment. Under  existing  law,  consumers 
cannot  be  billed  until  the  entire  pipeline 
is  complete  from  the  exit  point  of  th? 
conditioning  plant  through  Alaska  to 
Canada  to  the  connecting  point  with  thp 
prebiiilt  sections  at  Calgary.  This  means, 
in  effect,  that  consumers  cou'.d  be  billed 
pr  or  to  gas  actually  flowing  through  th2 
pipeline. 

This  is  pursuant  to  the  President's  de- 
cis  on  and  report  to  Congress  on  th? 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  System  in  Septem- 
ber 1977.  This  waiver  incorporates  the 
conditioning  plant  into  the  pipeline  sys- 
tem and  separates  the  system  into  three 
discrete  segments.  Billing  upon  comple- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  three  segment: 
can  commence  only  after  a  date  deter- 
mined by  PERC  upon  wh'ch  the  entire 
project,  including  the  conditioning  plant, 
can  reasonably  be  completed.  Consumers 
will  not  be  responsible  for  any  expense 
until  that  time. 

At  that  date,  consumers  could  be  re- 
snonslble  for  the  full  cost  of  service  for 
the  Caradlan  rort'on  of  the  pipeline 
presuming  the  condlt'on*ng  riant  seg- 
ment, the  Alaska  pipeline  segment  from 
the  Canadian  border  to  the  conditioning 
plant,  or  both  Alaska  segments  are  not 
completed.  The  reason  full  cost  is  appro- 
priate for  the  Canadian  segment  is  the 
commitment  of  the  rrior  administration 
to  Canada  to  provide  such  a  tariff  as  a 
means  of  securing  financing  for  the  Ca- 
nadian portion  of  the  project. 

In  contrast,  the  Alaska  piceline  seg- 
ment, which  is  constituted  bv  pipeline 
from  the  Canadian  border  north  to  the 
condition'ng  plant  at  Prudhoe  Bay,  can 
upon  com'~letlon  after  the  date  deter- 
mined by  FERC,  receive  what  is  known 
as  min'mum  bill.  Minimum  bill  permits 
recovery  of  the  actual  operation  in  main- 
tenance expenses,  current  taxes,  and 
amounts  necessary  to  service  debt,  in- 
cluding interest  and  scheduled  retire- 
ment of  debt.  This  is  assuming  one  of  the 
other  three  segments  is  not  completed. 

The  same  analysis  aoplies  to  the  con- 
dit'on'n?  rlart.  It  must  be  noted  that  no 
return  on  equity  can  commence  until  gas 
is  flowing.  Therefore,  there  is  tremendous 
incentive  upon  the  equity  participants  in 
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this  project  to  expeditiously  complete  the 
project.  This  waiver  does  not  grant  the 
equity  participants  in  the  project  1  cent 
until  they  have  fulfllled  their  obligation 
to  provide  gas  to  consumers  in  the  lower 

48. 

The  Issue  then  is  what  amount  of  risk 
is  the  consumer  really  absorbing  in  this 
project?  The  answer  is,  the  consumer  is 
assuming  a  minimal  portion  of  the  risk 
of  delay  in  this  project.  Not  only  is  there 
an  incentive  against  project  delay  built 
in  by  the  failure  of  the  waiver  to  pro- 
vide any  return  of  equity  until  comple- 
tion of  the  entire  system,  but  also  there 
is  the  additional  guarantee  of  completion 
provided  by  the  requirement  that  the 
entire  pipeline  segment  in  Alaska  from 
the  border  of  Canada  to  the  conditioning 
plant  at  Prudhoe  Bay  be  completed  prior 
to  any  precommencement  billing. 

The  same  requirement  is  placed  upon 
the  conditioning  plant  segment  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  preconditioning  billing.  The 
consumer  is  therefore  endowed  with  the 
dual  protection  of  the  minimum  bill  con- 
cept while  being  guaranteed  that  the 
most  significant  portion  of  this  pipeline 
must  be  entirely  complete  prior  to  any 
billing.  This  concept  falls  far  short  of 
construction  work  in  progress  (CWIP), 
that  has  been  sought  by  potential  lenders 
for  this  project. 

I  wish  to  quote  the  President's  synop- 
sis accompanying  his  waiver  package : 

It  is  critical  to  the  energy  security  of  this 
country  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  not 
obstruct  development  of  energy  resources  on 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 

This  project  is  a  catalyst  for  future 
energy  development  and  will  help  us  meet 
our  demand  for  gas  in  the  1980's,  1990's, 
and  into  the  next  century.  Additionally, 
this  project  will  offset  foreign  oil  and 
enhEince  national  security  derived  from 
a  reduction  from  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil. 

The  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion System  will  create  'o^^s  for  the  U.S. 
workers  and  orders  for  U.S.  businesses 
and  in  fact  provide  a  net  national  eco- 
nomic beneflt  that  has  been  estimated  at 
$40  to  $90  billion.  Finally,  the  natural 
gas  pipeline  will  beneflt  U.S.  consumers 
by  reducing  the  overall  costs  of  their 
energy  requirements,  providing  an  en- 
ergy resource  of  the  cost  that  will  decline 
over  time,  and  at  a  rate  less  than  that  of 
foreign  oU  and  perhaps  other  domestic 
oil  and  gas  resources,  and  offers  a  reli- 
able source  of  domestic  energy  to  45 
States  not  subject  to  OPEC  price  in- 
creases or  embargo. 

I  wholeheartedly  join  my  colleagues  in 
offering  this  resolution  approving  the 
President's  waiver.  We  must  lay  aside  the 
regulatory  and  legal  obstacles  clearly  im- 
peding private  financing  of  this  project. 
I  am  confldent,  concerning  what  is  at 
stake,  that  the  Congress  wiU  act  expedi- 
tiously to  do  so. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  It  Is  my  privilege  to  ioin  Senators 
McCltjre.  Jackson,  and  Stevens  in  the 
introduction  of  the  resolution  of  approv- 


al for  the  "waiver  package"  proposed  by 
the  President  to  facilitate  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation System. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  mind,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  come  before  the  97th  Con- 
gress. Swift  action  and  approval  of  this 
resolution  by  the  Congress  will  help  in- 
sure the  completion  of  a  project  that  will 
bring  an  estimated  26  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas  from  Alaska  to  the  "low- 
er-48." 

I  might  mention,  too,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  project  is  the  choice  of  the  en- 
vironmental community  over  the  other 
two  proposed  routes,  namely,  the  Cana- 
dian Arctic  gas  route  and  the  El  Paso 
route  which  involved  gas  liquefaction. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  other 
project  at  this  time  that  would  have  a 
more  dramatic  effect  on  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy than  the  expenditure  of  $40  billion 
on  this  project,  which  will  have  such  a 
vast  effect  on  employment  in  our  coun- 
try, initiating  some  16,000  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  just  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  estimated  that  up  to  10  times 
the  amount  of  proven  natural  gas  re- 
serves, that  is,  26  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
proven  reserves,  can  be  made  available 
through  increased  exploration  and  de- 
velopment in  the  Alaskan  Arctic  over 
the  next  20  years. 

Without  a  means  to  bring  this  tremen- 
dous resource  to  market,  we  deny  our- 
selves the  opportunity  to  displace  expen- 
sive and  unreliable  sources  of  foreign  oil. 

I  do  not  have  to  reiterate  the  painful 
lessons  of  past  oil  shortages  and  the  en- 
ergy-related political  events  that  have 
shaped  recent  history.  Senator  McClure, 
my  good  friend  and  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Committee,  has  already  spoken 
about  the  importance  of  this  project  to 
our  goal  of  energy  independen'**.  Al- 
though the  world  presently  has  a  so- 
called  "energy  glut,"  no  responsible  per- 
son— and  certainly  not  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment— can  rely  on  this  tenuous  glut.  It 
could  very  well  disappear  tomorrow,  or 
next  week,  or  next  month.  Our  country, 
relying  principally  on  private  enterprise, 
must  continue  to  develop  aggressively 
new,  domestic  sources  of  energy  to  fuel 
our  economy. 

The  contribution  which  this  proposed 
gas  pipeline  can  make  to  America's  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  America's  national 
security  is  truly  signiflcant.  Completion 
of  the  project,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of 
national  importance.  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  President  Reagan's  "waiver 
package"  by  adoption  of  the  resolution 
we  introduce  today  will  move  the  project 
toward  completion. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  changed  since 
1977  when  President  Carter  presented 
his  decision  and  report  to  Congress  on 
the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System.  I  believe  Senator  Jackson  will 
elaborate  on  the  significance  of  that 
point  and  the  subsequent  need  for  a 
waiver  package  given  today's  circum- 
stances. Inflation  has  pushed  the  proj- 
ect's cost  estimates  upward,  and  financ- 
ing arrangements  have  and  will  continue 
to  become  increasingly  complex  due  to 
the  global  monetary  situation.  This  gas 
transportation  system  in  its  entirety  will 


cost  over  $40  billicm  in  "as  spent"  dol- 
lars if  completed  in  1986  as  now  pro- 
jected. It  will  be  the  most  extensive  pri- 
vately niiancea  project  m  toe  nistory  of 
the  free  world. 

With  these  enormous  capital  costs, 
deve>opmg  a  suiucenc  and  woricable  fi- 
nancing plan  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  great  challenge.  Tlie  sponsors, 
the  gas  producers,  the  pipeline  compa- 
nies, and  a  number  of  financial  institu- 
tions have  already  had  many  discussions 
in  this  regard.  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  been  working  on  this  "waiver  pack- 
age "  have  certainly  become  well  aware 
of  the  unprecedented  financial  commit- 
ment it  will  take  to  compete  the  project. 

The  "waiver  package "  or  terms  of  fi- 
nancing. Includes  several  key  provisions. 
First,  it  is  now  clear  that  the  gas  pro- 
ducers will  need  to  have  an  equity  or 
ownership  interest  In  the  project.  Given 
the  tremendous  flnancial  requirements 
of  a  project  of  this  magnitude,  equity 
partici(>ation  by  the  energy  industry  is 
crucial.  The  current  prohibition  against 
producer  equity  participation  is  based  on 
antitrust  concerns  which  can  be  ad- 
dressed at  the  time  of  final  FERC  certi- 
fleation  of  the  project.  Therefore,  suffi- 
cient antitrust  protection  will  be  insured. 

Other  waivers  address  the  question  of 
regulatory  certainty.  The  financial  com- 
munity requires  some  assurance  that  ttie 
income  stream  which  serves  as  security 
for  their  loans  will  not  be  reduced  below 
the  level  necessary  to  repay  the  debt.  Es- 
sentially, th  s  waiver  simply  precludes 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Cwnmis- 
sion  from  undercutting  the  security  of 
the  loan  through  future  modification  of 
the  project  tariffs  in  such  a  way  as  to 
seriously  endanger  deW  servicing. 

During  the  course  of  the  lengthy  dis- 
cussions on  the  "waiver  package,"  it  also 
became  clear  that  minimal  assurances 
against  the  risk  of  noncompletion  of  this 
4.800-mile  pipeline  system  must  be  pro- 
vided. The  Canadian  National  Energy 
Board  has  already  approved  the  tariff 
for  the  Canadian  pipeline  segment, 
wh'ch  provides  for  the  recovery  of  "full 
cost  of  service"  upon  complet  on  and 
commission  of  that  segment  of  the  pipe- 
line. This  is  in  keeping  with  an  agree- 
ment between  President  Carter  and  the 
Government  of  Canada  which  was  reach- 
ed prior  to  the  prebuilding  of  some  of 
the  Canadian  segments  of  the  pipel  ne 
that  h^ve  s'nce  been  done.  Additionally, 
flnancial  experts  who  have  studied  the 
Alaskan  segments  of  the  project — ^the  $6 
billion  gas  conditioning  plant  and  the 
$21  billion  Alaska  pipeline— have  with- 
out exception  indicated  that  some  mini- 
mal assurance  to  investors  for  operating 
expenses,  taxes,  and  debt  service  will  be 
necessary  if  financing  for  this  enor- 
mously expensive  project  is  to  be  forth- 
coming. 

After  reviewing  this  situation  care- 
fu'ly  and  considering  the  advice  of 
financial  experts.  Senators  working  on 
this  "waiver  package "  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  included  as  proposed  a  pro- 
cedure in  the  "waiver  package"  which 
will  enable  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  under  very  limited  cir- 
cumstances and  very  specific  terms  to 
develop  a  tariff  that  will  provide  for  an 
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assured  minimal  flow  of  revenues  to  in- 
vestors prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
entire  sfstem.  The  1977  Presidential  de- 
cision p#oh  bited  such  a  tariff. 

The  proposed  "waiver  package  '  would 
permit  fTOC  to  approve,  in  its  discre- 
tion a  tariff  permitting  billing  to  com- 
mence for  the  gas  conditioning  plant, 
the  Alaikan  pipeline  segment,  and  the 
Canadian  segment  of  the  pipeline  system 
upon  thtir  individual  and  separate  com- 
pletion and  commissioning  but  not  be- 
fore a  tirget  completion  date  established 
by  FERC  as  the  most  likely  date  for  the 
transportation  svstem  to  begin  operation. 

PEBCJ  would  be  authorized  to  permit 
the  tl.SJ  sponsors  to  charge  a  minimum 
bill  to  recover  actual  operating  and 
maintenance  expenses,  current  taxes, 
and  debt  service,  including  interest  and 
schedulid  debt  retirement  after  the  tar- 
get coirpletion  date  set  by  FERC  and 
upon  completion  and  conmiissioning  of 
each  of  the  two  individual  segments — 
the  gas  :onditioning  plant  and  the  Alas- 
kan pip  eline  segment.  FERC  would  also 
be  authi  irized,  consistent  with  the  tariff 
already  approved  bv  the  Canadian  Ener- 
gy Boaid,  to  permit  Canadian  sponsors 
to  chars  e  the  fuU  cost  of  service,  Includ- 
ing a  ntum  on  equity,  after  the  target 
complet  on  date  set  by  FERC  and  upon 
complet  on  and  commissioning  of  the 
system   n  Canada. 

Contriry  to  certain  statements  about 
this  pa-t  of  the  "waiver  package,"  it 
would  not  reassign  the  risk  of  noncom- 
pletlon  jf  the  entire  pipeline  project  to 
consimiifrs.  Rather,  the  risk  of  noncom- 
pletion  would  be  shared  between  inves- 
tors and  consumers.  Investors  would  con- 
tinue to  assume  the  risk  of  noncomple- 
tion  for  their  respective  segments.  If  any 
segment  were  not  completed,  the  inves- 
tors in  I  hat  segment  would  bear  the  loss 
associated  with  its  noncompletion.  Con- 
sumers would  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  repayment  of  debt  only  after  the 
target  ( ompleticwi  date  and  completion 
of  one  )r  more  segments.  Equity  would 
continu!  to  remain  at  risk  until  service 
commer  ces.  That  is  some  $6  billion  worth 
of  enuits?  risk. 

Mr.  Resident,  this  very  limited  au- 
thority |for  FERC  to  approve  billing  be- 
fore thel  entire  system  is  completed  is  not 
an  opportunity  to  place  on  consumers 
the  ent  re  risk  of  noncompletion  of  this 
transportation  system.  U.S.  sponsors,  at 
most,  w  Duld  be  able  to  recover  necessary 
operatii  ig  expenses,  taxes,  and  debt  serv- 
ice— no;  return  on  equity — upon  com- 
pletion of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
segmen;s  In  Alaska  and  only  after  the 
target  i;ompletion  date  set  by  FERC. 

The  llnancial  community  has  made  it 
as  clear  as  It  can  be  that  without  this 
limited  FERC  authority,  the  enormous 
capital  which  must  be  raised  for  this 
project  will  not  be  forthcoming.  That  is 
the  bottom  line,  Mr.  President. 

I  sin:erely  doubt — given  the  impetus 
which  \rtll  develop  to  complete  the  proj- 
ect once  it  Is  underway — that  billing 
prior  t<  i  completion  of  the  entire  system 
will  ev(  r  occur.  However,  in  evaluating 
such  a  possibility,  the  risks  of  not  hav- 
ing this  vital  project  completed  must  also 
be  considered.  Not  to  build  this  project 
which  ^  rill  deliver  nearly  26  trillion  cubic 
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feet  of  natural  gas  to  meet  our  coun- 
try's energy  needs  and  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  energy  sources  Is 
truly  unthinkable. 

Moreover,  if  we  fail  to  develop  the 
means  to  bring  26  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  known  natural  gas  reserves  to  mar- 
ket, then  all  of  our  discussions  of  ac- 
celerated gas  leasing  in  Alaska  are  pure- 
ly academic.  This  applies  to  offshore 
wells  in  Alaska  as  well. 

There  is  another  consideration  that 
demands  we  act  quickly  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  pipeline's  financing  and  con- 
struction. The  Soviet  Union  is  embark- 
ing on  the  construction  of  a  3.600-mile 
natural  gas  pipeline  from  Western  Si- 
beria into  Western  Eiu-ope.  This  pipe- 
line is  expected  to  cost  the  Soviets  ap- 
proximately $10  billion  and  the  West 
European  financial  community  will  prob- 
ably be  supplying  a  significant  portion 
of  this  financing. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  both  the  Soviet  and 
Alaskan  pipelines  can  be  financed  dur- 
ing the  same  time  frame  due  to  the  im- 
mense capital  requirements  involved  and 
the  current  global  monetary  and  eco- 
nomic situation,  in  addition  to  the  avail- 
ability of  pipe  which  would  come  from 
roughly  the  same  sources.  There  is  an 
additional  Important  reason  for  us  to 
adopt  this  "waiver  package"  and  proceed 
with  financing  arrangements  for  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  now. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  regrettably  ironic  if  the  Sen- 
ate failed  to  approve  this  package  and 
we  fa' led  to  move  ahead  with  the  proj- 
ects financing  and  construction.  The 
Western  Europeans  who  will  receive  the 
Soviet  natural  gas  are  clearly  willing  to 
rely  upon  an  energy  source  which — in  a 
polit'cal  context — may  be  viewed  as  po- 
tentially unreliable.  Nevertheless,  the 
Western  Europeans  and  the  Soviets  are 
moving  ahead.  We.  on  the  other  hand, 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  our  own 
domest  c,  secure  source  of  energy.  It 
would  be  irresponsible  for  us  to  fail  to 
do  so. 

America  is  fortunate  to  have  the  un- 
paralleled technological  capability  to 
evtract  energv  from  seemingly  inacces- 
sible regions.  If  we  fall  to  take  advantage 
of  our  technological  advantage  by  not 
completing  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  we 
shall  fail  to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of 
energy  independence  while  the  Soviet 
Union  strengthens  its  own  position.  This 
is  a  consequence  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
afford. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  re- 
iterate the  importance  of  this  proiect  to 
our  relationship  with  Canada.  We  have 
made  a  substantial  commitment  to  the 
Canadians,  and  we  have  repeatedly  as- 
sured them  in  numerous  legislative  or 
executive  actions  that  th's  pipeline 
would  be  built.  Relying  upon  these  as- 
surances, the  Canadian  Government  au- 
thorized additional  natural  gas  exports 
and  the  sponsors  in  Canada  undertook 
to  prebuild  portions  of  this  system  in 
anticipation  of  construction  in  Alaska. 
Expectations  are  high  throughout  the 
Canadian  Government  and  private  sec- 
tor. Any  perceived  unwillingness  by  our 
Government  to  take  reasonable  steps  to 
promote  this  project  will  certainly  be 


interpreted  as  a  breach  of  faith,  if  not 
a  breach  of  international  agreement.  We 
may  needlessly  risk  harm  to  our  already 
delicate  commercial  relationship  with 
Canada. 

As  President  Reagan  indicated  In  his 
October  6  telegram  to  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau : 

This  (Alaska  Natural  Oas  Pipeline)  project 
Is  important  not  only  in  terms  of  Its  con- 
tribution to  the  energy  security  of  North 
America,  It  Is  also  a  symbol  of  U.S.-Canadlan 
ability  to  work  together  cooperatively  In 
the  energy  area  for  the  benefit  of  both  coun- 
tries and  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  at  a  crucial 
juncture.  Simply  put.  if  we  fail  to  act 
and  approve  this  resolution,  we  are 
denying  ourself  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  energy  inde- 
pendence. That  is  not  an  alternative, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  can  live  With,  and 
I  am  certain  my  Senate  colleagues  will 
share  that  conclusion  and  support  this 
resolution. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

...i.  oC.IMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Is  it  necessary  to  get 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  min- 
utes? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  point,  it  would  be.  The  next 
order  of  business  is  for  the  majority 
leader  to  be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHMiTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Schmitt  at  this 
point  in  connection  with  the  Introduc- 
tion of  legislation  are  printed  under  In- 
troduction of  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  advise  the  Senator  that  under  the 
previous  order  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes 


with   statements   therein  limited  to   5 
minutes  each.  ,^    .^     *     t 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  that.  What  I  am  going  to 
do  now  is  simply  go  ahead  witn  some 
morning  business,  which  I  happen  to 
have.  I  am  waiting  for  Senator  Helms 
and  Senator  Huddleston  to  come  to  the 
floor  for  a  colloquy  on  the  dairy  Issue, 
but  until  they  come  to  the  floor  I  will 
desist  on  that  issue. 

SENATOR  HOWARD  METZENBAUM: 
LEADER  OF  THE  ANTI-INFLA- 
TION FIGHT  THROUGH  COMPE- 
TITION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
No.  1  economic  problem  facing  this 
country  Is  still  Inflation,  and  the  best 
tool  we  have  to  fight  inflation  is  vigorous 
competition.  That  is  why  Senator  How- 
ard METZENBAUM  of  Ohio  is  Serving  this 
country's  economic  interests  so  well. 
Senator  Metzenbaum  has  been  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust.  Monopoly,  and  Business 
Rights. 

He  has  been  an  eminently  successful 
businessman  himself.  He  understands 
from  solid  and  successful  experience  the 
vital  importance  of  vigorous  antitrust 
enforcement  to  competition  and  of  com- 
petition to  stable  prices.  Our  best  regu- 
lator by  far  is  competition.  It  has  served 
this  country  spectacularly  through  our 
long  climb  to  become  the  dominant 
economic  power  on  Earth. 

Why  have  we  won  this  preeminent 
economic  position?  Other  countries  have 
more  people,  more  resources.  But  no 
country  throughout  its  history  has  more 
consl.'-.tentlv  stressed  competition  and  en- 
acted laws  to  secure  it  more  faithfully 
than  the  United  States. 

Senator  Metzenbaum  has  written  an 
article  which  appeared  in  yesterday's 
New  York  Times.  He  documents,  in 
spades,  the  charge  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  turned  its  back  on  the 
enforcement  of  our  apt'tru<;t  laws  bv  ap- 
pointing as  Chief  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Justice  Department  William 
F.  Baxter. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  to  read  the 
Metzenbaum  article  to  fully  understand 
the  devastating  effect  this  apoomtment 
will  have  on  competitive  pricing  in  this 
country  and  how  ironic,  at  a  time  when 
our  No.  1  economic  problem  is  inflat'on 
and  when  the  best  way  to  fight  inflation 
is  through  competition,  that  this  admin- 
istration, wh'le  professing  its  belief  in 
the  free  market,  should  virtually  drop 
enforcement  of  our  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  hone  every  Senator 
w'll  rend  this  excellent  article  bv  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  nr'nt^d  in  the  Peco'?d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  art'cle 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  18,  19811 

Mergers  and  Acquisitions:  Is  Wilxiam 
Baxteb  Anti-Anttthust? 

(By  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum) 

The  ReoRan  Whlt.<!  House  has  a  penchant 

for  entrusting  administration  ot  our  most 

Important  laws  to  those  who  believe  they 

should  not  be  enforced.  Nowhere  is  this  bet- 


ter Illustrated  than  In  the  case  of  WUllam 
P.  Baxter,  chief  of  the  Justice  Departments 
antitrust  division. 

In  his  fl-st  months  In  office,  Mr.  Baxter 
has  announced  that  he  will  Ignore  what  one 
of  his  top  assistants  conceded  was  "clear  Ju- 
dicial precedent"  from  the  Supreme  Coxut 
that  manufacturers  cannot  set  the  retailers' 
price.  He  has  also  said  he  will  ignore  equally 
clear  Supreme  Court  rulings  against  mergers 
and  other  arrangements  In  the  chain  of  pro- 
duction or  distribution  of  a  product. 

Describing  such  precedents  as  "rubbish," 
"misguided."  "not  well  enformed,"  he  has 
sent  signals  to  the  business  community  that 
mergers  heretofore  considered  beyond  the 
pale  are  now  permissible. 

According  to  a  partner  at  the  Investment 
banking  firm  of  Dillon.  Read  &  Company, 
this  reversal  by  the  nation's  top  antitrust 
official  "should  spark  a  10  percent  to  16  per- 
cent pickup  In  merger  activity."  And  Mr. 
Baxter  says  he  plans  to  intervene  In  private 
antitrust  suits  on  the  side  of  the  defendants 
and  to  review  old  consent  decrees  to  undo 
controls  that  he  thinks  his  "mlsgvUded"  and 
overly  "activist"  predecessors  went  too  far 
In  obtaining. 

He  has  agreed  to  drop  the  landmark  suit 
against  the  American  Telephone  and  Te'e- 
granh  Company,  which  he  said  he  would 
"litigate  to  the  eyeballs,"  In  return  for  two 
conditions  of  the  kind  he  had  earlier  Indi- 
cated were  totally  Inadequate.  To  date,  he 
has  filed  no  suits  not  already  started  by  his 
predecessors,  and  has  dropped  two. 

Mr.  Baxter's  views  have  also  confused  cor- 
porate counsel.  At  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  In  August,  attorneys,  noting 
the  dirrerences  between  Mr.  Baxter's  view  and 
Supreme  Court  precedents  that  have  never 
been  overturned  or  even  questioned,  asked 
how  an  attorney  could  sensibly  advise  a 
client. 

All  of  this  has  been  done  without  going  to 
Congress.  Is  It  any  wonder,  that  true  to  the 
bipartisan  tradition  of  antitrust.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike  have  warned  about 
a  policy  that.  In  the  words  of  Senator  Slade 
Gorton,  Republican  of  Washington,  amounts 
to  "a  slgniJ  to  the  business  community  that 
violations  of  current  law  will  be  tolerated?" 

The  Baxter  policies  are  a  single-minded 
application  of  University  of  Chicago  style 
economics.  Those  policies  look  only  to  deduc- 
tively Inferred  economic  efficiencies  in  eval- 
uating business  arrangements,  and  disdain 
the  entire  political  and  social  dimension  of 
our  antitrust  laws.  They  assume  that  almost 
anything  business  does  Is  rational  and  there- 
fore right. 

This  economic  philosophy  has  little  basis 
in  fact,  and  even  less  support  In  statute  and 
case  law.  It  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  entire 
antitrust  tradition. 

Consider  mergers  for  example.  Mr.  Baxter 
finds  nothing  wrong  with  vertical  and  con- 
glomerate mergers  that  have  no  substantial 
horlrontal  effect  and  finds  nothing  disturb- 
ing about  merger  trends  or  merger  waves.  He 
thinks  that  only  Inefficiently  managed  com- 
panies are  taken  over  and  that  mergers  usu- 
ally result  in  a  transfer  of  "assets  .  .  .  Into 
the  hands  of  those  managers  who  employ 
them  most  efficiently." 

"Rubbish,"  to  use  one  of  Mr.  Baxter's  fav- 
orite expressions.  Many  mergers — particular- 
ly of  the  conglomerate  and  vertical  variety — 
are  highly  inefficient.  The  Mobil  Corporation 
has  lost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  Us 
MontTomery  Ward  acquisition.  The  Exxon 
Corporation  bought  the  Reliance  Electric 
company  for  $1.3  billion  In  order  to  manufac- 
ture'and  market  a  new  energy-saving  motor 
device,  only  to  conclude  a  year  later  that  the 
device  was  a  dud.  One  merger  consultant  re- 
cently conclrded  that  seven  out  of  10  mer- 
gers are  disappointing  and  as  many  as  30 
percent  are  total  failures. 

Why?  Because  many  corporate  managers 
today  have  a  short-run  horizon.   They  are 


professional  managers,  financiers,  and  the 
like.  They  understand  price-earnings  ratios, 
leveraged  buy-outs,  and  the  world  of  fi.iance. 
But  they  are  not  really  productlon-orleuted, 
which  Is  hard  and  risky. 

In  an  article  in  the  Harvard  Business  Re- 
vleAT,  a  European  businessman  said  that 
American  companies  seemed  "more  interested 
la  buying  other  compauies  than  they  are  in 
selling  products." 

That's  why.  contrary  to  Mr.  Baxter's  no- 
tions that  mergers  come  from  acquired-com- 
pany inefficiencies,  acqulsltlon-mlnded  exec- 
utives look  for  highly  profitable  companies. 
Mr.  Baxter's  lack  of  concern  for  vertical 
mergers  and  distribution  arrangements,  ex- 
cept where  there  are  obvious  horizontal  con- 
sequences, Is  Just  as  unrealistic.  Recent  eco- 
nomic analysis  shows  clearly  how  vertical 
mergers  can  damage  competition.  The  Baxter 
view  also  ignores  defensive  and  contagious 
vertical  integration  that  blocks  entry  and 
makes  It  hard  for  small  competitors  to  sur- 
vive. 

Of  even  greater  concern  is  Mr.  Baxter's 
complete  disdain  for  Congress'  repeated  em- 
phasis on  the  social  and  political  dimension 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  He  purports  to  know 
nothing  about  how  to  measure  corporate 
power  and  has  suggested  that  If  Congress  U 
concerned  about  size  and  power,  it  ought  to 
pass  a  law  about  that. 

But  Congress  has  already  passed  such  a 
law.  Not  once  but  at  least  four  times:  The 
SheTnai  Antitrust  Act  of  1890,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  of  1914,  and  Clayton 
Acts  of  1914  and  1950,  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  Interpreted  many  times  In  the 
same  way.  And  It  is  indisputable  that  every 
time  the  social  aspects  were  crucial. 

Mr.  Baxter  may  think  this  is  rubbish,  but 
It's  the  law.  One  Republican  Senator  put  it: 
"Any  approach  that  amounts  to  a  change  in 
existing  law  must  first  come  before  Con- 
gress." 

At  root,  Mr.  Baxter's  view  Is  that  whatever 
business  does  Is  right,  what's  good  for  Gen- 
eral Motors  must  be  good  for  the  country. 
Our  antitrust  laws  are  premised  on  a  differ- 
ent philosophy  and  Mr.  Baxter  should  not  be 
in  charge  of  enforcing  them. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  DOES  NOT 
REQUIRE  EXTRADITION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  first  began  to  make  my  daily  speeches 
urgin;?  Senate  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  I  did  not  imagine  that 
14  year."  later  it  would  be  necessary  to 
refute  the  Identical  charges  initially  lev- 
eled aeainst  this  worthy  document. 

For  over  30  years  the  Senate  has  with- 
held approval  from  a  convention  which 
^e^resents  a  noble  and  worthwhile  prin- 
cirle  Although  refuted  cm  limumerable 
occasions,  th°  objections  to  the  treaty 
still  persist.  The  latest  attemot  to  refute 
the  worthiness  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion comes  from  the  "White  Paper  on  the 
Genocide  Convention,"  a  document  dis- 
tributed by  the  liberty  lobby. 

Among  the  old  criticisms  which  once 
again  appear  In  this  paper  is  the  allega- 
tion that,  if  ratified,  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention will  allow  the  extradition  of 
Amercan  citi7ens  for  trial  by  an  Inter- 
national court.  This,  the  article  points 
out,  would  jeonardize  the  constitutional 
right's  of  any  American  who  was  actually 
extradited. 

The  simple  fact  is  thait  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  extradition  within  the  Geno- 
cic'e  Convention.  Ratification  of  the 
treaty  would  not  affect  existing  extradi- 
tion treaties  to  which  the  United  States  Is 
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a  party.  As  stated  In  the  understanding 
accompanying  the  treaty: 

In    Article    VI    shall    affect    the 
state  to  bring  to  trial  before  Its 
trlbt^nals  any  of  Its  nationals  for  acts 
ouuide  the  State. 
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in  emational  tribunal  capable  of 
prosecut  ing  any  American  or  other  indl- 
e  lists  at  the  present  time.  Any 
i4temational  court  would  be  cre- 
as  the  result  of  a  new  treaty, 
ratification  of  such  a  treaty, 
Am^ican  acceptance  of  its  jurisdlc- 
rcquire  Senate  consent.  It  is 
inconceliable  that  the  U.S.  Senate  would 
of  the  creation  of  an  institution 
flight  jeopardize  the  rights  of 
.     citizens. 

o  Sections  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
I  ire  not  based  on  a  true  appraisal 
meaning  of  the  document  itself, 
over  14  years,  I  have  watched 
infreasing   unhappiness  as   these 
are  constantly  reinvoked.  It  is 
f  nally  lay  these  criticisms  to  rest 
permanently,  £u:id  to  ratify  the  Qeno- 
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qenocide  Convention  is  nothing 
an  attempt  to  extend  inter- 
protection  of  human  rights  in  a 
and  meaningful  way.  Over 
have  already  ratified  this  con- 
The  United  States  is  overdue  in 
of  this  meaningful  docu- 
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.  I  yield  the  floor, 
addressed  the  Chair. 
PtlESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
is  recognized. 
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THE    DEATH  OF  MOSHE  DAYAN 


Ge  leral 


ani  nation 


3AKER.    Mr.    President,   I   was 

^ddened  to  hear  Friday  of  the 

Gen.  Moshe  Dayan.  With  his 

world  at  large  is  a  poorer  place. 

ioldier  and  a  statesman,  Moshe 

:aptured    the    imaginations    of 

throughout  the  world.  As  an  Is- 

in  Galilee,  he  captured  the 

his  countrymen.  For  those  of 

admired  him  and  who  respect 

State  he  so  ably  defended,  no  one 

personifies  the  indomitable  spirit 

than  Moshe  Dayan. 

President,  I  and  a  number  of  my 

had  the  opportunity  to  visit 

Dayan  this  past  April  in 

Although  he  appeared  frail, 

and    imagination    that 

tdrized  Moshe  Dayan  had  in  no 

dinilnished.  The  time  that  we  spent 

in  the  King  David  Hotel  was  a 

meknorable  experience. 

occurred  to  me  then  that  the  sol- 

become  tru'y  great,  who  be- 

honored  throughout  the 

the  soldiers  who,  in  the  final 

were  men  of  peace — men  who 

peace  perhaps  more  deeply 

thtse  who  have  never  borne  the 

of  war. 

leader  in  a  region  that  has  known 

oftei  such  calamity,  and  as  a  man 

whojn  the  defense  of  his  Nation  was 

Moshe  Dayan  was  above  all 

peace.  As  he  said  to  us  in  April : 

Arabs  and  the  Jews)  have  to  live 

other,  not  In  conflict  with  each 


le  iders 


Peace  will  come  to  the  Middle  East 
only  when  all  its  leaders  can  realize  and 
acknowledge  his  greatness  and  his 
wisdom. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  WAR  ON  CANCER 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
shares  my  concern  over  the  articles  on 
"The  War  On  Cancer"  currently  being 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
in  hundreds  of  other  newspapers  across 
the  Nation.  These  reports  of  deaths  and 
.njuries  related  to  the  National  Cancer 
Institute's  anticancer  drug  development 
program  are  particularly  disturbing  to 
me  ii3  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee's  Investigations 
and  General  Oversight  Subcommittee 
which  has  been  investigating  the  NCI's 
anticancer  drug  development  program 
for  the  past  7  months. 

I  wish  to  announce,  Mr.  President, 
that,  on  November  3,  1981,  the  Investi- 
gations and  General  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee will  conduct  another  public  hear- 
ing on  these  very  same  matters  and 
more.  The  next  hearing,  originally 
scheduled  for  mid-October,  was  neces- 
sarily postponed  until  November  3.  This 
new  hearing  is  the  logical  next  step  after 
more  intensive  investigation  by  the  sub- 
committee staff. 

The  subcommittee's  investigation  of 
the  NCI's  drug  development  program 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  s 
regulation  of  the  program  was  acceler- 
ated in  April  of  this  year  fouowin^  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  between  Dr. 
J.  Richard  Crout,  Director  of  the  FDA's 
Bureau  of  Drugs,  and  Dr.  Vincent  T. 
DeVita,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  NCI. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  DeVita,  dated  April 
6,  1981,  Dr.  Crout  was  sharply  critical  of 
NCI  for  having  delayed  the  reporting  to 
FDA  and  to  the  NCI-sponsored  physi- 
cian-investigators of  cancer  patient  fa- 
talities and  injuries  related  to  treatment 
with  three  anticancer  drugs. 

in  uudition,  i-.r.  Crout  questioned 
whether  those  patients  who  had  partici- 
pated in  experiments  with  these  drugs 
were  sufficiently  bnefed  on  the  hazards 
prior  to  giving  their  consent.  In  addition, 
he  questioned  the  adequacy  of  the  NCI's 
control  over  distribution  of  the  experi- 
mental drugs.  These  matters  were 
brought  up  during  my  subcommittee's 
first  hearing  on  the  national  cancer  pro- 
gram on  May  21, 1981. 

ITierefore,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  Washington  Post  has  sub- 
sequently followed  up  in  depth  on  these 
issues  raised  in  my  subcommittee.  Dur- 
ing his  testimony,  in  April,  Dr.  DeVita 
assured  the  subcommittee  that  there  had 
been  a  ''misunderstanding  '  between  the 
NCI  and  the  FDA  and  that  the  matter 
had  been  "resolved." 

However,  as  the  subcommittee's  in- 
vestigation progressed  over  the  next  sev- 
eral months,  it  became  all  too  clear  that 
there  still  were  serious  deficiencies,  not 
only  in  the  NCI's  drug  development  pro- 
gram, but  a'so  in  the  FDA's  regulation  of 
the  NCI's  anticancer  drugs. 

Since  the  su'ocommittee  will  hold  an- 
other hearing  on  November  3  to  examine 


and  clarify  its  new  findings,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  appropriaie  for  me  to  comment 
at  this  time  on  the  specifics.  However,  I 
will  state  that  the  mojt  serious  problem 
identified  by  the  suucommitlee  s  investi- 
gation is  the  lack  of  an  adequate  pro- 
gram for  monitoring  hundreds  of  NCI- 
sponsored  human  experiments  involving 
93  new  anticancer  drugs.  Judging  from 
the  evidence  gathered  during  the  sub- 
committees  investigation,  I  wonder 
whether  the  automobile  manufacturers 
of  uetroit  might  have  better  monitoring 
systems  for  their  products  than  does  the 
NCI  for  its  drug  devclopm3nt  program 
on  human  beings. 

In  July  of  this  year,  when  program 
deficiencies  at  the  NCI  and  the  I'DA  be- 
gan to  surface,  I  informed  DHHS  Secre- 
tary Richard  S.  Schweiker  of  my  fear  of 
a  potential  threat  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  cancer  patients  who  volunteer 
to  participate  in  NCI-sponsored  drug  ex- 
periments. As  a  rc.uit,  Ur.  i^dward  N. 
Brandt,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
at  DHHS,  appointed  a  special  task  force 
to  review  and  evaluate  the  NCIs  drug 
development  program  and  the  FDA's  role 
as  regulator.  If  I  may,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  the  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  Secretary  Schweiker  and 
Dr.  Brandt  and  me  and  between  Dr. 
i^eVita  and  Dr.  Crout  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  so  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  July  9,  1981. 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Schweiker. 
Secretary,  DepaTtment  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Washington,  D.C. 

'"■'-••».  ""n  ^v.>-rT\,nY:  As  we  agreed  yester- 
day In  our  telephone  conversation  concerning 
...J  -^  .u^-i.  lo.  tc».VJ-"ary  assignment  of  a 
physlctan-sclentlst  from  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (DHHS)  to  the 
Subcommittee  staff,  I  am  writing  to  provide 
you  with  e.'camples  of  such  temporary  assign- 
ments executed  In  the  recent  past  by  the 
DHHS.  Enclosed  Is  a  listing  of  several  exam- 
ples. 

I  fully  understand  your  concern  for  not 
wishing  to  set  a  precedent  in  such  matters, 
as  expertise  In  science  and  medicine  Is  a 
premium  In  the  Federal  system.  However, 
I  am  sure  you  can  appreciate  the  necessity 
for  such  e.xpertlse  in  the  Subcommittee's  In- 
vestigation of  the  National  Cancer  Institute's 
Investigational  New  Drug  (IND)  Program. 

As  you  know,  the  Subcommittee  several 
months  ago  Initiated  an  Inquiry  Into  the 
policies,  practices  and  procedures  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute.  Recent  findings  have 
prompted  me  to  direct  the  Subcommittee 
staff  to  focus  on  the  NCI's  IND  program. 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  Subcommittee 
staff  obtained  copies  of  an  exchange  of  cor- 
re-pondence  between  Dr.  J.  Richard  Crout, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Drugs  within  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (PDA),  and 
Dr  Vincent  T.  DeVita.  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
NCI.  In  a  letter  dated  April  6,  1981.  Dr.  Crout 
brought  to  Dr.  DeVita 's  attention  a  problem 
regarding  the  NCI's  failure  to  report  In  a 
timely  lashlon  to  the  PDA  adverse  drug  reac- 
tions of  cancer  patients  who  had  participated 
In  NCI-sponsored  clinical  trials.  Dr.  Crout 
raised  other  concerns  with  the  NCI's  IND 
program.  Including  delays  In  submission  to 
the  FDA  of  annual  progress  reports  on  clini- 
cal trials,  the  adequacy  of  patient  Informed 
consent,  and  control  over  the  distribution 
of  Inve.stlgatlonal  drugs.  Subsequent  corre- 
spondence between  Drs.   DeVita  and  Crout 
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would  appear  to  have  resolved  these  issues. 
I  am  enclosing  for  your  reference  photocopies 
of  the  correspondence  between  Drs.  Crout 
and  DeVita. 

Despite  this  latest  understanding  reached 
between  the  NCI  and  the  1:DA,  recent  events 
and  discoveries  pertaining  to  the  NCI's  IND 
program  have  given  me  cause  for  great  con- 
cern over  the  integrity  and  efficiency  of  the 
program,  which  impacts  on  more  than  35,000 
cancer  patients  annually.  The  following  are 
examples  of  Incidents  involving  NCI-spon- 
sored cUnical  trials  and  investigators: 

1.  On  February  18,  1981,  the  NCI  reported 
to  the  FDA  that  an  adult  patient  had  suf- 
fered renal  failure  following  treatment  with 
chlorozotocin,  an  investigational  drug  simi- 
lar In  chemical  structure  to  methyl-CCNU, 
which  also  has  been  shown  to  cause  renal 
failure. 

3.  The  NCI  reported  to  the  PDA  on  March 
25,  1981.  that  the  use  of  methyl-CCNU  may 
have  caused  acute  leukemia  in  three  pa- 
tients. 

3.  A  report  from  the  NCI  to  the  FDA,  dated 
June  17,  1981,  stated  that  four  patients — 
three  adults  and  one  child — had  developed 
congestive  heart  faUure  after  receiving  the 
drug  dihydroxy-anthracenedlone  (DHAD) .  At 
least  one  of  the  three  adults  died  of  heart 
failure,  and  all  three  had  been  treated  on 
a  "protocol"  not  approved  by  the  NCI. 

4.  On  June  16,  1981,  the  NCI  reported  to 
the  PDA  the  use  of  a  radio  labeled  drug  In 
four  patients  without  an  NCI-approved  IND. 
The  drug,  which  the  NCI  supplied  to  a  phar- 
macologist, was  to  have  been  used  for  ani- 
mal studies  and  not  for  clinical  trial. 

6.  The  NCI  reported  to  the  FDA  on  June 
19,  1981,  that  a  clinical  trial,  utilizing  the 
drug  deoxycoformycln  (DCP) ,  had  been  con- 
ducted without  NCI  approval. 

6.  Pour  adult  patients  died  of  Uver  failure 
after  receiving  the  drug  Indlcine  N-Oxlde 
(INO) ,  and  at  least  two  children  died  of  liver 
failure  possibly  caused  by  the  administration 
of  INO. 

My  concerns  are  further  buttressed  by  the 
contents  of  an  internal  NCI  memorandum, 
which.  In  part,  states  that  there  is  a  "lack 
of  compliance  with  FDA  regulations  in  the 
misuse  of  NCI  Investigational  agents."  The 
memorancluin  contains  several  examples  and 
states,  "There  are  many  others  like  this." 
The  memorandum  further  states:  "...  I  be- 
lieve that  I  cannot  ask  our  NCI  staff  to  do 
the  jobs  of  both  meeting  FDA  regulations 
and  of  insuring  the  safe  and  coordinated 
development  of  our  new  agents  while  allow- 
ing this  misuse  of  investigational  agents  to 
continue." 

As  Chairman  of  the  Investigations  and 
General  Oversight  Subcommittee,  I  am  re- 
solved to  conducting  a  thorough  and  con- 
structive Inquiry  Into  the  NCI's  IND  pro- 
gram. But,  again,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
such  an  inquiry  requires  expertise  in  com- 
plex matters  of  biomedical  research  and  the 
regulation  thereof. 

In  light  of  the  Subcommittee  staff  lacking 
in  such  expertise,  it  would  be  most  helpful 
If  you  could  arrange  to  have  a  suitably  quali- 
fied employee  of  the  FDA  assigned  on  tem- 
porary duty,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  FDA. 
to  the  Subcommltte;  staff  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  90  days.  Specifically,  I  am  request- 
/ng  such  temporary  assignment  of  Dr.  Mi- 
chael Hensley  of  the  Division  of  Scientific 
Investigations  at  the  FDA.  My  reasons  for 
requesting  Dr.  Hensley  are:  he  is  familiar 
with  the  NCI's  IND  program;  he  personally 
does  not  object  to  such  a  temporary  assign- 
ment; and  he  and  his  work  product  are 
known  to  Subcommittee  staff. 

Further.  I  am  requesting  that  the  tempo- 
rary assl.snment  of  Dr.  Hensley  to  the  Sub- 
committee staff  be  executed  at  yorr  .'irly 
convenience  in  response  to  the  continuing 
potential  threat  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
patients. 


Should  you  wish  to  have  further  discussion 
on  tms  matter,  p.e<kse  uo  not  hesii,ai.e  u>  call 
me.  hiT.  james  t.  Micbie  of  the  tiabcommit- 
tee  siaj  may  t>e  reached  by  your  staff  at 
244-8 < 89. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Paula  Hawkins, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Individuals  Temporarilt  Assigned 
The  following  is  a  listing  of  Individuals 
who  were  temporarily  assigned  from  their 
positions  with  the  DHHS  to  perform  tasks  for 
the  U.S.  Congress,  and  who  remained  on  the 
DHHS  payroU  during  such  temporary  assign- 
ment: 

1.  Dr.  Robert  Graham,  a  DHHS  physician, 
was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Scientific  Research  for  a 
period  of  more  than  one  year  during  the  96tb 
Congress. 

2.  Dr.  George  Hardy,  a  DHHS  physician, 
was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  the  House  Sub- 
oommlttee  on  Health  and  the  Environment 
during  the  96th  Congress. 

3.  Dr.  David  Banta,  a  DHHS  physician, 
served  for  a  three-month  period  on  the  staff 
of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  of 
the  Congress  in  1978. 

4.  Dr.  Pred  Bergmann,  a  DHHS  scientists, 
was  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment of  the  Congress  for  a  six-month 
period  In  1979. 

DEPARTME?fT   OF    HEALTH 

AND  Human  Services, 
Washington.  D.C.  October  2, 1981. 
Hon.  Paula  Hawkins, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hawkins:  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  on  Septem- 
ber 23  and  to  discuss  your  concerns  relative 
to  the  role  of  the  Public  Health  Service  In 
the  development  of  new  anti-cancer  drugs. 
On  the  basis  of  our  discussion  last  week,  I 
have  appointed  a  special  task  force  to  con- 
duct a  90-day  examination  of  National 
Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  and  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (PDA)  policies  and  proce- 
dures for  the  monitoring  of  investigational 
new  drugs  (D'TDs).  I  have  named  Lowell 
Harmlson.  Ph.D..  as  Chair  of  the  task  force 
and  have  selected  and  appointed  partic- 
ipants with  the  necessary  breadth  of  man- 
agement and  scientific  expertise  to  address 
the  complex  issues  you  have  raised. 

Dr.  Harmlson  and  other  members  of  my 
staff  met  with  Mr.  Jim  Mltchie,  Ms.  Terry 
Parker,  and  Mr.  Tim  Jenkins  of  your  staff 
on  September  29.  Based  on  this  and  earlier 
discussions  with  Mr.  Mltchie,  the  goals  of 
the  task  force  will  be: 

1.  to  assess  NCI  management  systems  for 
monitoring  new  INDs. 

2.  to  assess  PDA's  review  of  NCI  activities 
relative  to  these  drues.  and 

3.  to  develop  recommendations  for  Im- 
provement that  may  stem  from  the  findings 
of  the  task  force. 

Regrettably,  the  task  force  review  cannot 
be  completed  prior  to  the  Subcommittee 
hearing  schedule:!  for  later  this  month: 
nevertheless,  we  will  resoond  to  anv  in- 
quiries of  the  Subcommittee  as  completely 
as  possible.  I  know  you  share  my  Interest 
in  providing  the  task  force  with  adeauate 
time  to  thoroughly  examine  these  issuer  and 
make  appropriate  and  viable  recommenda- 
tions for  Improvement. 

I  will  be  meeting  with  Dr.  Harmlson  on 
a  bi-weekly  basis  during  the  course  of  this 
review  and  will  be  oleased  to  meet  with  vou 
a<'aln  to  keep  you  Informed  of  our  proeress. 
I  soJicit  vovr  continued  interest  and  supnort 
In  improving  the  oualltv  and  standard's  for 
the  care  of  cancer  natients. 
Sincerely  vours, 

Edward  N.  Brandt.  Jr.,  M.D., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 


DEPABTMKIfT  Or  HEALTH 

AND  Human  bsavicxs, 

Aitrii  0.  1981. 
Be:  IND  7681/semustine-methyi  CCNU. 
INO  4o9o/iomustine-GeeiNu. 
IND  969/ carmusune-BlCNU. 
Dr.  Vincent  T.  Devita, 

Director,  National  Cancer  Institute,  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Bethesda,  Md. 

Dear  l>r.  ueVita:  I  am  writing  to  draw 
your  attention  to  a  problem  we  have  en- 
countered regarding  the  reporting  of  adverse 
reactions  to  i^DA  and  to  the  clinical  inves- 
tigators performing  Phase  I  and  II  studies 
unaer  the  sponsorship  of  NCI.  Our  specific 
concern  was  precipitated  by  the  finding 
that  neither  PDA  nor  clinical  investigators 
were  advised  in  a  timely  fashion  of  renal 
toxicity  in  human  subjects  receiving  nitro- 
saureas.  Such  a  toxicity  might  have  been 
anticipated  in  view  of  the  animal  findings 
with  BICNU  and  Methyl  CCNU.  In  addition 
we  have  other  concerns  about  delays  in  incor- 
poration of  the  nephrotoxicity  in  clinical 
protocols,  delays  in  submission  of  annual 
process  reports  to  PDA.  the  adequacy  of 
patient  informed  consent,  the  reporting  of 
adverse  reactions  to  the  institutional  review 
board  (IRB)  responsible  for  NCI's  Intramural 
studies,  as  well  as  continuing  review  of  on- 
going studies  by  the  IRB,  and  control  over 
distribution  of  investigational  drugs. 

As  you  know,  representatives  of  PDA  and 
NCI  have  met  periodicaUy  over  the  past  few 
years  to  discuss  Issues  of  mutual  interest 
regarding  the  study  of  anticancer  agents 
and  to  develop  a  working  relationship  be- 
tween our  respective  staffs.  These  meetings 
led,  in  part,  to  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  May  1,  1979  of  a  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  Relative  to  Anticancer 
Drug  Development.  In  this  MOU  the  Divi- 
sion of  Cancer  Treatment  (DCT)  agreed  to 
comply  with  all  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  the  sponsorship  of  inves- 
tigational drugs  for  clinical  trial.  DCT  also 
agreed  to  maintain  with  the  Bureau  of  Drugs 
of  the  PDA  a  Master  Pile  which  Is  to  Include 
OCT'S  plan  for  data  reporting.  DCT  has  filed 
such  a  plan  with  PDA.  This  plan  Includes 
a  detailed  flow  chart  on  DCT's  mechanism 
for  dealing  with  adverse  reactions  when  they 
are  reported  by  Investigators,  describes  the 
reporting  responsibilities  of  investigators 
and  also  states  that  the  Cancer  Therapy 
Evaluation  Program  of  the  DCT  Is  obligated 
to  report  any  serious  adverse  reactions  to 
FDA  within  15  days. 

Detailed  below  are  areas  where  we  feel 
that  some  of  the  commitments  made  in 
the  MOU  and  described  In  the  Master  Pile 
have  not  been  met  In  the  case  of  the  nitro- 
sourea studies.  Many  of  these  observations 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Bono 
and  Dr.  Poster  of  NCI  by  Dr.  Hensley  of 
our  Division  of  Scientific  Investigations  In 
a  meeting  on  June  6.  1980  when  they  were 
shown  pertinent  documents  and  corresoon- 
dence.  We  recognize  that  you  may  have 
ta'-en  corrective  action  already  in  many 
Instances. 

A.  Requirement  for  promot  reporting  of 
serlo"s  adverse  reactions  to  FDA. 

21  CPR  312.1  fa)  (6)  reni'lres  that  snonson 
cf  Investleatlonal  new  dru?s  nromptlv  In- 
ve'tl^ate  and  re^ort  to  the  PDA  and  to  all 
Investigator'  anv  Pndl-ps  associated  with  the 
use  of  the  dru<?  that  may  suecest  slenlficant 
hazards,  contraindications,  side  effects,  and 
precautions  pertinent  to  the  safety  of  the 
drug. 

On  Augtist  21,  1978  PDA  received  a  com- 
plaint from  a  n.other  alle-'lns  that  her  chUd 
d-'veloped  kidney  failure  followlne  treatment 
of  brain  tumors  with  methyl  CCNU.  She  also 
told  us  that  on  Aueust  22.  1974  she  signed 
a  consent  but  was  Informed  of  two  side  ef- 
fects only,  nausea  and  aplastic  anemia.  IND 
7681  records  as  of  1978  did  not  Identify  renal 
toxicity  in  humans  as  an  adverse  reaction. 

In    our   foUow-up    of   this   complaint    »e 
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learned  tl  at  the  Investigational  Drug  Branch 
(IDB)  orr  had  been  notified  as  early  as 
Novembei  1.  1977  and  several  times  during 
1978  regarding  renal  abnormalities  observed 
following  human  use  of  nitrosoureas  (methyl 

CCNU  and  BICNU).  

By  letwr  dated  November  1.  1977  Dr.  H.  B. 
Neusteln  >f  Children's  Hospital.  Los  Angeles 
notified  l>r.  Andrew  Turrlsl  of  the  IDB  of 
renal    toJlclty    In    a    patient    treated    with 

BICNU.  _    ,^     V. 

By  lett«  r  dated  May  19,  1978.  Dr.  Abraham 
Uebermaii  of  New  York's  Bellevue  Hospital 
(Baldwin's  group)  notified  Dr.  Thomas  Strike 
of  the  Briln  Tumor  Study  Group  (BTSG)  of 
NC  of  renal  toxicity  in  four  patients  treated 
with  metjyl  CCNU  and  BICNXT.  Dr.  Lleber- 
man  stated  that  the  purpose  of  this  letter 
was  to  no  tlfy  the  BTSG  and  the  FDA  to  the 
real  dangers  of  long  term  chronic  therapy 
with  these  nitrosoureas.  This  letter  was  ac- 
knowledg  sd  by  Dr.  Turrlsl  on  June  15,  1978. 

In  a  letter  dated  November  13,  1978  Dr. 
Jensen-Al  Lula.  IBD,  reminded  Dr.  Richard 
Plsher,  Senior  NCI  Investigator,  Medicine 
Branch  o:  a  previous  conversation  regarding 
renal  pathology  In  a  patient  treated  with 
methyl  CCNU  at  the  Clinical  Center.  This 
letter  also  referred  to  "several  reports  of 
nltrosouriia  Induced  renal  failure"  (from  Dr. 
WUUam  Harmon  of  Boston  Children's  Hos- 
pital. Dr.  Hagelson  of  the  Medical  College 
of  Virgin: a  and  Dr.  Neusteln). 

PDA,  however,  was  not  officially  notified  of 
such  an  i  dverse  effect  until  March  2.  1979  In 
a  cover  1  Btter  from  Dr.  John  Penta.  Head, 
Drug  Beg  ulatory  Affairs  Section,  IDB,  NCI, 
to  our  Dl  irlslon  of  Oncology  and  Kadlophar- 
maceutlc  i  Drug  Products. 

B.  Req  ilrement  for  prompt  reporting  of 
serious  a  iverse  reactions  to  clinical  Inves- 
tigators. 

21  CFF  312.1(a)(6)  not  only  requires  re- 
porting o  adverse  findings  from  IND  studies 
to  FDA,  Uut  to  all  Investigators.  There  was 
a  considerable  delay  In  the  reporting  of  the 
renal  tox  city  to  both  extramural  and  Intra- 
mural in  ^estlgators.  As  a  result  of  various 
Inspectloi  13  conducted  by  PDA  and  a  review 
of  some  1 ND  files  we  have  observed  the  fol- 
lowing si  nations: 

1.  ;ntr!  mural  Investigators. 

Dr.  Jensen-Akula  In  his  November  13.  1978 
letter  to  Dr.  Richard  Plsher  stated,  ".  .  .  .  It 
does  appi  ar  that  the  nitrosoureas  have  the 
capacity  to  induce  renal  damage  If  given 
for  a  loni ;  enough  period  of  time."  Distribu- 
tion of  t  lis  letter  shows  a  carbon  copy  di- 
rected to  "Drug  file  Me  CC7NU  adverse  drug 
reaction.'  Thus  this  official  notification  to 
Dr.  Plshe  r  occurred  about  six  months  after 
Dr.  Llebei  man's  letter  to  NCI. 

It  was  not  until  May  29,  1979,  that  Dr. 
Richard  1  Isher,  Medicine  Branch.  COP/DCT/ 
NCf  notlied  Staff,  Medicine  Branch.  COP/ 
DCT/NC  that  ".  .  .  to  date  we  know  that  at 
least  one  patient  treated  at  this  Institution 
has  deve  oped  chronic  renal  failure  in  the 
absence  jf  other  known  causes."  In  this 
memo.  D  ■.  Plsher  detailed  specific  measures 
to  monlti  ir  renal  function  of  study  subjects 
and  not€  i  that  the  con=ent  foTn  for  this 
study  wll   be  appropriately  modified. 

2.  Extra  mural  Investigators. 

Althou]  rh  the  Brain  Tumor  Study  Group 
Investlga'  ors  were  apnparently  sent  a  copv 
of  Dr.  till  berman's  letter  on  June  7.  1978  It 
appears  f  lat  it  was  not  until  early  1979  that 
all  methjl  CCNU  Investigators  were  Informed 
of  renal  to'lcUv  a'ssoc'ated  with  Its  iise. 
(A  memo  from  Dr.  Jensen-Akula  dated  Feb- 
ruary 23,    1979   Informed  all   Investigators) . 

C.  Dels  y  in  revision  of  protocols. 
There  i  ppears  to  have  been  a  delay  In  In- 

corporatl  ig  the  findings  of  renal  toxicity 
Into  cllnl  ;al  protocols. 

Dr.  Rlc  hard  I.  Plsher  ^ras  a  principal  In- 
vestlgatoi  In  clinical  research  nrole-t  No.  76- 
C-151.  "Iherany  of  Patients  with  Malignant 
Melanom  i"  conducted  at  NCI.  The  protocol 
for  this    ontlnulng  study,  approved  by  the 


NCI  Clinical  Research  Subpanel  on  No- 
vember 37,  1978  mentions  that  no  renal 
toxicity  attributable  to  methyl  CCNU  had 
been  observed  In  man.  A  status  report  for 
this  project  dated  October  18.  1978  states 
that  no  new  hazards  or  serious  discomforts 
were  experienced  sind  that  a  literature  search 
disclosed  no  new  hazards  relevant  to  the 
protocol.  In  addition.  Protocol  No.  2091 
(May  2,  1980  revision  In  IND  4595/CeeNU) 
for  a  Northern  California  Oncology  Group 
(NCOG)  study  states  that  renal  toxicities 
have  not  been  a  problem  of  clinical  signif- 
icance In   man. 

In  contrast,  an  undated  Drug  Master  Sheet 
(appendix  III,  page  17)  for  Southwest  On- 
cology Group  study  No.  7983  states  that 
some  cases  of  mild  kidney  damage  have  re- 
cently been  observed  in  children,  therefore 
kidney  functions  should  be  monitored. 

D.  Requirement  for  submittal  of  annual 
progress  reports  to  the  IND. 

21  CFR  312.1(a)  (5)  requires  that  the  spon- 
sor of  an  IND  submit  to  the  FDA  accurate 
progress  reports  of  investigations  and  signif- 
icant findings  at  reasonable  Intervals  not 
exceeding  one  year. 

A  review  of  the  IND  files  for  numbers  4595 
and  969  shows  that  there  have  been  no  an- 
nual progress  reports  since  October  20,  1977. 

Also,  although  NCI  did  not  withdraw  IND 
969  until  March  27,  1080,  there  were  no  re- 
ports of  renal  toxicity  associated  with 
BICNU  treatment  In  the  record. 

No  progress  reports  for  IND  7681  were 
filed  between  October  20,  1977  and  March, 
1979.  A  progress  report  was  filed  In  March, 
1979. 

E.  Informed  Consent  Requirements. 

Section  506(1)  of  the  Food,  Drug  &  Cos- 
metic Act  requires  that  the  clinical  Investi- 
gator obtain  the  consent  of  the  study  sub- 
jects. "Consent"  Is  defined  In  21  CFR  310. 
102(h)  to  Include,  among  other  things,  the 
hazards  Involved. 

The  consent  forms  for  Dr.  Fisher's  project 
No.  76-C-151,  "Therapy  of  Patients  with 
Malignant  Melanoma",  approved  November 
27,  1978,  made  no  reference  to  the  poten- 
tial risk  of  renal  disease  with  nitrosourea 
treatment. 

P.  Requirement  for  continuing  review  of 
studies  by  IRB  and  for  reporting  of  adverse 
reactions  to  IRBs. 

Assurances  that  an  IRB  will  conduct  re- 
views at  Intervals  appropriate  to  the  degree 
of  risk,  but  not  exceeding  one  year,  are  re- 
quired by  21  CFR  312  1(a)  (2)  Item  IOC.  The 
regulation  also  requires  that  the  clinical  In- 
vestigator report  to  the  IRB  any  severe  ad- 
verse reactions. 

An  FDA  Inspection  of  the  NIH'NCI/Cllnl- 
cal  Subpanel  on  November  20.  1980  revealed 
that  adverse  reactions  were  not  always  re- 
ported to  the  IRB  but  were  reported  to  the 
Clinical  Director  of  NCI.  This  Inspection  also 
noted  that  reviews  of  ongoing  studies  are 
performed  bv  the  Clinical  Director  of  NCI. 
rather  than  by  the  IRB,  as  required  by  PDA 
regulations  for  studies  Involving  Investiga- 
tional drugs. 

G.  Control  over  distribution  of  Investiga- 
tional drugs. 

The  NCn  was  apparently  unaware  that  Dr. 
Jaffe,  who  wtw  responsible  for  the  treatment 
of  the  child  whose  mother  Issued  the  com- 
plaint that  Initiated  FDA's  review  of  renal 
toxicity  with  methvi  CCNU.  was  uslnsr  the 
Jrug  In  clinical  trials.  He  had  received  the 
drug  from  an  unknown  source  and  appar- 
ently was  performing  a  clinical  trial  outside 
of  an  approved  protocol.  We  understand, 
however,  that  as  of  January  24.  1978  NCI  has 
been  following  written  guidelines  for  the 
sponsoring  and  monitoring  of  INDs  which 
would  decrease  the  likelihood  of  such  a  sit- 
uation In  the  future. 

On  ths  basis  of  these  flndlnes  we  ask  that 
DCT/NCT  take  the  steps  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  following: 


Review  your  mechanism  for  reporting  of 
adverse  reactions  to  all  appropriate  parties, 
agencies  and  clinical  investigators  to  assure 
that  It  Is  functioning  In  a  timely  manner  In 
accord  with  the  plan  described  In  NCI's  Mas- 
ter Pile.  We  recommend  that  the  system  be 
audited  periodically  to  assure  that  It  Is 
meeting  its  objectives.  In  addition  steps 
should  be  taken  to  assure  that  new  clinical 
protocols  contain  all  serious  adverse  reac- 
tions previously  Identified. 

Provide  PDA  with  timely  and  accurate  an- 
nual reports  for  all  IND's. 

Provide  institutional  review  board  (IRB) 
procedures  which  assure  project  reviews  ap- 
propriate to  the  degree  of  risk,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding Intervals  of  one  year  and  assure  that 
serious  adverse  reactions  are  reported  to  the 
IBR. 

Please  Inform  us  within  30  days  of  receipt 
of  this  letter  as  to  the  actions  you  have  al- 
ready taken  or  plan  to  take  to  accomplish 
the  above.  My  staff  and  I  will  be  pleased  to 
meet  with  you  and  your  staff,  should  you  de- 
sire It,  to  discuss  our  findings  and  your  pro- 
posed actions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.    RICRAXO    Cbodt,    M.D.. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Drugs. 

Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Wei-FAaE, 
Bethesda,  Md.,  May  8,  1981. 
Dr.  J.  Richard  Crodt, 

Director.  Bureau  of  Drugs,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  Rockville.  Md. 

Dear  Dr.  Crout:  I  am  writing  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  April  6.  1981,  in  which  you 
raised  a  number  of  questions  concerning 
the  nephrotoxicity  discovered  with  the  drug. 
Methyl  CCNU,  as  well  as  other  points  about 
NCI's  sponsorship  of  drug  trials  and  its  re- 
porting to  the  PDA.  I  will  respond  In  order  to 
each  of  the  points  In  your  letter. 

A.  Requirements  for  Prompt  Reporting  of 
Serious  Adverse  Reactions  to  PDA 

As  you  noted  in  your  letter,  the  NCI  Drug 
Master  Plan  Includes  a  detailed  flow  chart 
for  dealing  with  potential  adverse  drug  re- 
actions. When  possible  adverse  reactions  are 
reported  by  an  Investigator,  the  NCI  drug 
monitor  is  required  to  check  the  clinical 
Information  about  the  drug  and  to  convene 
the  Inhouse  Adverse  Drug  Reaction  Commit- 
tee which  may  then  decide  to  classify  the 
adverse  drug  reaction  as  "definite,"  "pos- 
sible" or  "not  likely."  In  the  case  of  the  ini- 
tial reports  on  Methyl  CCNU  brought  to  the 
attention  of  our  staff,  the  extremely  long 
time  Intervals  between  drug  administration 
and  renal  lesions,  as  well  as  the  existence  of 
multiple  other  factors,  raised  serious  ques- 
tions concerning  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  drug  and  the  reaction.  Because  of 
these  uncertainties,  the  NCI  decided  to 
classify  the  renal  Insufficiency  as  "possible 
but  not  definite  drug  reaction"  and  at  the 
same  time  develop  additional  information 
before  filing  an  Adverse  Drug  Report  with 
the  FDA.  Nonetheless,  the  NCI  notified  mem- 
bers of  the  Brain  Tumor  Study  Group  and 
the  major  users  of  the  drug.  It  was  not  until 
early  In  1979  that  definitive  Information, 
consisting  of  the  written  report  from  Dr. 
Harmon,  led  the  NCI  staff  to  conclude  a 
clear  relationship.  At  that  point,  about  l.lOO 
Investlgatoi-s  carrying  out  treatment  with 
tbe  drug  were  notified  of  the  adverse  reac- 
tion, and  a  formal  Adverse  Drug  Reaction 
Report  was  filed  with  the  PDA. 

One  might  conclude  that  the  time  Involved 
In  carrying  out  this  evaluation  was  greater 
than  should  have  been  the  case,  but  I  must 
point  out  that  reactions  occurring  after  such 
a  long  period  of  drug  treatment  In  cancer 
patients  are  not  at  all  easy  to  classify.  Al- 
though animal  toxicology  studies  with 
M»t*"'l  CCNU  and  the  other  nitrosoureas 
clearly  showed  evlr'ence  of  acute  renal  toxic- 
ity, the  lack  of  such  effects  In  early  clinical 
trials  suggested  that  the  animal  toxicology 


studies  represented  ialse-posltlve  results. 
We  believe  we  have  been  responsible  in  re- 
porting adverse  drug  reactions  when  firm 
conclusions  have  been  drawn  concerning 
such  possible  reactions.  Incidentally,  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  reference  to  a  specific 
15-day  reporting  time  In  our  Drug  Master 

PI*!'-  -  _^, 

We  have  reviewed  our  system  of  reporting 

of  adverse  drug  reactions,  and  we  believe  It 
Is  functioning  well  at  this  time.  This  can  be 
best  described  by  detailing  the  steps  we  have 
taken  with  a  recent  Adverse  Drug  Reaction 
Report.  During  March  of  1981,  the  NCI  be- 
came aware  of  a  number  of  cases  of  acute 
leukemia  in  patients  previously  treated  with 
Methyl  CCNU.  The  FDA  was  notified  by 
telephone  during  the  last  week  of  Msu-ch  and 
more  formally  In  writing  within  several  days. 
At  the  same  time,  a  letter  was  mailed  to  all 
Investigators  (approximately  1,000)  utilizing 
Methyl  CCNU,  cautioning  them  that  this 
complication  had  been  observed.  Simultane- 
ously, we  Initiated  a  chart  review  of  the 
major  clinical  studies  employing  this  drug 
In  adjuvant  settings  similar  to  that  of  the 
original  cases.  When  this  review  Is  com- 
pleted. It  should  be  possible  to  determine 
the  Incidence  of  leukemia  among  several 
thousand  patients  treated  with  Methyl 
CCNU.  A  panel  of  hematopathologlsts  Is 
being  convened  to  review  the  slides  from 
these  cases,  following  which  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  results  of  this  Investigation  will  be 
presented  for  publication  In  a  medical  Jour- 
nal as  well  as  through  the  Division  of  Cancer 
Treatment  Bulletin.  If  It  Is  determined  that 
a  positive  association  has  been  established, 
we  win  file  a  formal  Adverse  Drug  Reaction 
Report.  In  addition,  other  steps  will  be 
taken,  including:  1)  any  new  protocols  sub- 
mitted utilizing  this  agent  will  be  required 
to  include  this  complication  In  the  protocol 
text  as  well  as  In  the  Informed  consent,  2) 
the  guidelines  protocol  for  Group  C  dis- 
tribution will  similarly  be  modified,  and  3) 
we  will  establish  an  ongoing  surveillance  of 
the  existing  protocols  In  which  patients  may 
be  at  risk  for  this  complication.  We  believe 
this  repres?nts  a  maximum  effort  on  the  part 
of  Dcr  to  pursue  a  potential  adverse  drug 
reaction. 

Furthermore,  the  NCI  Is  now  taking  addi- 
tional steps  to  assure  that  the  oncologic  com- 
munity remains  aware  of  the  general  proce- 
dures for  reporting  possible  adverse  drug  re- 
actions. A  notice  Is  currently  being  prepared 
for  malllnt  to  all  NCI  Investigators  detailing 
their  responsibilities  to  report  adverse  dru-? 
reactions  to  NCI.  In  addition,  the  NCI  has 
reminded  the  Chairmen  of  the  clinical  coop- 
erative groups  of  their  responsibilities  In 
this  area  and  has  asked  them  to  communi- 
cate this  to  their  membership. 

Finally,  we  Intend  to  review  these  pro- 
cedures annually  for  adverse  drug  reactions 
reaortlne:  In  order  to  Identify  any  problems. 
This  would  be  done  one  to  two  months  prior 
to  updates  of  the  Drug  Master  Plan.  In  sum- 
mary, the  NCI  believes  that  this  system  Is 
functioning  to  a  manner  appropriate  to  the 
purpose  of  Informing  Investigators  as  weU  as 
protecting  patients  from  unneeded  harm. 

B.  Requirement  for  Promnt  Renortlng  of 
Serious  Adverse  Reactions  to  Clinical  Inves- 
tigators 

1.  Intramural  InVestleators 

As  noted  In  Part  A,  we  did  not  consider 
the  adverse  drug  reaction  of  Methyl  CCNU 
to  be  established  until  February  lfl7<>,  even 
though  Dr.  Jensen-Akula's  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 13.  1978.  sugRested  that  It  was  a  possi- 
bility. In  attemntlng  to  review  what  occurred 
between  February  1979  and  May  1979,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  there  probably  had  been 
some  lack  of  communications  between  our 
Cancer  Therapy  Evaluation  Proeram  and  our 
Intramural  Clinical  Oncoloey  Proeram.  We 
cannot  determine  the  exact  cause  of  the 
problem,  but  we  have  taken  steos  to  assure 
that  It  does  not  occur  again.  For  Instance, 


we  will  Insure  that  without  exception  all 
Intramural  protocols  are  entered  Into  the 
computer  file  In  our  Investigational  Drug 
Branch,  so  that  the  Intramural  Investiga- 
tors will  automatically  receive  any  notices 
that  are  sent  to  extramural  investigators. 
This  apparently  was  the  problem  In  the  case 
under  question. 

2.  Extramural  Investigators 

As  you  note,  the  Brain  Tumor  Study  In- 
vestigators were  notified  In  June  1978  of  a 
possible  adverse  drug  reaction.  Other  investi- 
gators were  not  notified  because,  as  stated 
above,  the  relationship  had  not  yet  been 
firmly  established.  As  also  noted  In  Part  A, 
once  the  relationships  had  been  confirmed, 
all  investigators  were  notified. 

C.  Delay  In  Revision  of  Protocols 

With  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  intra- 
mural protocol,  the  comments  In  Part  B.l. 
are  relevant.  Thus,  Dr.  Fisher  did  not  Incor- 
porate a  change  In  his  protocol  until  official 
notification  of  the  adverse  drug  reaction  had 
been  received  by  the  Intramural  Clinical 
Oncology  Program,  which  apparently  did  not 
occur  until  May  1979.  I  have  no  specific  ex- 
plematlon  for  the  protocol  from  the  North- 
ern California  Oncology  Group,  but  we  will 
Insure  through  careful  monitoring  that 
changes  In  protocols  are  made  as  soon  as  In- 
formation Justifies  such  action. 

D.  Requirement  for  Submittal  of  Annual 
Progress  Reports  to  the  IND 

We  have  recently  reviewed  all  of  the  IND's 
under  NCI  sponsorship  and  did.  Indeed,  find 
some  for  which  annual  re  orts  were  overdue. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  all  annual  re- 
ports are  currently  up-to-date,  and  we  will 
see  to  It  that  this  situation  persists. 

E.  Informed  Consent  Requirements 
With   regard   to   the    intramural    project. 

the  romments  in  Parts  B  and  C  rertaln. 

P.  Requirements  for  Continuing  Review  of 
Studies  by  IRB  and  for  Reporting  of  Adverse 
Reacflops  to  IRB's 

A  March  23.  1681,  letter  from  Dr.  Petrlc- 
clanl  to  Dr.  Llpsett  pointed  out  that  not 
only  N(3I  but  all  of  NIH  was  apparently  op- 
erating under  procedures  that  were  not  con- 
sistent with  FDA  regulations.  The  NIH  has 
now  changed  Its  rules  so  that  we  will  be  in 
compliance  with  PDA  regulations  In  this  re- 
gard. 

G.  Control  Over  Distribution  of  Investi- 
gational Drugs 

As  we  have  discussed  on  many  previous 
occasions,  the  NCI  procedures  for  controlling 
the  distribution  of  Investigational  drugs 
during  the  early  1970's  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  NCI 
and  PDA  developed  the  current  distribution 
plan.  As  you  noted  in  your  letter,  our  pres- 
ent procedures  provide  much  tighter  control 
over  drug  distribution,  and  we  believe  the 
problems  that  were  apparent  during  those 
early  years  will  not  occur  In  the  future. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  our  Investiga- 
tion of  the  nephrotoxicity  of  Methyl  CCNU 
was  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  our  Master  Plan,  although  there  may  be 
some  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the 
speed  at  which  that  investigation  proceeded. 
As  noted  al>oye.  we  have  made  certain 
changes  in  our  overall  procedures  that  we 
believe  will  Improve  our  monitoring  of  pos- 
sible adverse  reactions  and  our  general  over- 
sight of  Investigational  drug  studies. 

I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  you  at  votir  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Vincent  T.  DeVita,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Director,  National  Cancer  Institute. 

Department  op  Health 

AND  Human  Services. 

June  9,  1981. 
Vincent  DeVita,  Jr..  M.D. 
IMrecfor,  National  Cancer  Institute,  Bethes- 
da, Md. 
Dear  Dr.  DeVita  :  This  replies  to  your  let- 
ter of  May  8,  1981.  In  which  you  described 


certain  procedural  changes  you  have  made 
to  Improve  the  monitoring  of  investigational 
new  drug  studies,  particularly  the  monitor- 
ing of  possible  adverse  reactions,  in  addition 
you  described  the  circumstances  relating  to 
the  Identification  of  the  nephrotoxicity  of 
Methyl  CONU  and  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation about  this  adverse  effect. 

We  believe  that,  when  the  prospect  of  renal 
toxicity  of  Methyl  CONU  was  first  raided,  NCI 
had  an  obligation  under  both  FDA  regula- 
tions and  Its  own  Drug  Master  Plan  to  report 
this  possible  reaction  promptly  to  the  FDA 
and  to  all  clinical  Investigators,  rather  than 
awaiting  more  definitive  data. 

Section  312.1(a)(6)  of  FDA  regulaUons 
states  •"fhe  sponsor  shall  promptly  Investi- 
gate and  report  to  the  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  to  all  investigators  any 
findings  associated  with  use  of  the  drug  that 
may  suggest  significant  hazards,  contraindi- 
cations, side  effects  and  precautions  pertinent 
to  the  safety  of  the  drug."  (Underlining 
added)  (See  Attachment  A) 

You  have  said,  "We  have  been  responsible 
in  reporting  adverse  drug  reactions  when 
firm  conclusions  have  been  drawn  concern- 
ing such  possible  reactions."  Such  a  state- 
ment overlooks  one  of  the  principal  purposes 
of  the  Investigational  new  drug  regulations. 
These  regulations  require  that  adverse  reac- 
tion reporting  shall  not  await  a  time  con- 
suming evaluation  and  shall  not  exclude  cer- 
tain categories  of  Investigators. 

The  adverse  drug  reaction  (ADR)  flow 
chart  from  the  Drug  Master  Pile  dated  Jan- 
uary 24,  1978  Indicates  that  the  ADR  form 
Is  to  be  submitted  to  FDA  as  well  as  to  all  In- 
vestigators receiving  the  drug,  while  the 
classification  process  Is  going  on.  (Attach- 
ment B)  This  Is  consistent  with  item  31.  page 
20  of  your  Master  File  which  states  that  the 
Cancer  Center  Director  Is  to  report  to  CTEP 
"any  serious  adverse  drug  reaction  immedi- 
ately upon  Its  occurrence.  CTEP  is  legally 
obligated  to  recort  to  PDA  within  15  days." 
(Attachment  C)  "ncldentally.  the  15  day  rule 
applies  to  marketed  drugs  |310.300(b)  (2) ); 
lor  Investigational  drugs  the  rule  Is 
"prompt"  reporting  (for  alarming  findings. 
"Immediate"  reporting)  (312. 1(a)  (6)  |.  The 
memorandum  of  understanding  between  NCI 
and  FDA  effective  February  5,  1979  also  indi- 
cates that  NCI  will  comply  with  all  appli- 
cable laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  In- 
vestigational drug  sponsorship.  ( Attachment 
D) 

In  yotir  letter  of  May  8,  1981  you  noted 
the  recent  occurrence  of  acute  leukemia  In 
several  patients  treated  with  Methyl  CONU 
and  stated  that  you  notified  us  and  the 
clinical  Investigators  promptly,  with  the  In- 
quiry Into  a  possible  relationship  proc?eding 
after  the  notification.  We  are  pleased  to  hear 
this. 

We  note  your  commitments  to  timely  sub- 
mission of  annual  reports  and  to  compliance 
with  IRB  regulations.  We  agree  with  you 
that  In  rec?nt  years  there  has  been  an  Im- 
provement In  NCI's  control  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  Investigational  drugs. 

You  have  described  in  some  detail  the  steps 
you  have  taken  to  Improve  the  monitoring 
of  adverse  reactions  and  dissemination  of 
Information.  To  pr?vent  any  future  mis- 
understanding with  respect  to  reporting  re- 
quirements for  adverse  reactions,  however, 
I  am  requesting  your  written  assurance  (a) 
that  the  portion  of  NCI's  Drug  Master  File 
shovsrn  In  Attachment  B  to  this  letter  refiects 
current  and  continuing  NCI  practice,  (b) 
that  NCI  agrees  to  report  adverse  reactions 
to  FDA  under  the  conditions  and  time  limits 
stated  in  PDA  regulations,  section  312.1(a) 
(6)  for  Investigational  drugs  and  section 
310,300(b)(2)  for  marketed  drugs,  and  (c) 
that  page  20  of  the  NCI  Drug  Master  Pile 
s'lown  In  Attachment  C  Is  amended  to  be 
In  conformance  with  the  above  noted  FDA 
regulation. 

I  do  not  consider  a  meeting  on  this  Issue 
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as  necesaury 
but  I  wc  aid 
If  you  iet  I 
s: 


If  such  assurance  Is  received, 
of  course  be  pleased  to  meet 
It  would  be  helpful, 
r  cerely  yours, 

J.  Richard  Crout,  M.D., 
Director,  Bureau  of  Drugs. 

Attachment  A 

PA«T  314 — NEW  DRUGS  TOR  INVESTIGATIONAL 
USE 

—Exemptions  Prom  Section  606(a) 


Subpart 

312.1  Coi4dltlons 

for 
312.5  Coi^d 

tlon 

notlcfe 
312.9  New 


for  exemption  of  new  dnigs 
li  vesilgatlonal  use. 

entlallty  of  data  and  Informa- 
In    an    investigational    new    drug 
(IND). 

drugs   for   Investigational   v.se  In 
research  animals  or  In  vitro 


labor  ktory 


tests. 
lUb) 
312  10  Av  inability  of  records. 


Sub)  art  B — Controlled  Substances 


C — International  Research 
Clinical   data   generated   outside   the 
States    and    not    subject    to    a 
Nottie  of  Claimed  Investigational  Kx- 
for  a  New  Drug." 
:ty:    Sees.    502.    503.    605,    701.    82 
.  1052.  1063.  1058,  as  amended  (21 
363.    365.    371)     (6    U.SC.    654) 
otherwise  noted. 

39  FR  11712.  Mar.  29,  1974,  unless 
noted. 


Subifart 

312.20 

Unlt^l 
"Notl :« 
empt^on 

AUTHOI 

SUt.  106 

use. 

unless 

Source 
otherwise 
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Subpart 
S  312  1 
drug! 

(a)   A 
drug  shal  1 
the  act 
met: 

(1) 
statemen 
Federal  ( 
tlonal  usi 
Ths 


Exemptions  From  Section  605(a) 

Conditions    for    exemption    of    new 

for  Investigational  use. 

I  hlpment  or  other  delivery  of  a  new 

be  exempt  from  section  505(a)  of 

all   the  following  conditions  are 


Ths 


label    of    such    drug    bears    the 

•'Caution:  New  drug^Llmlted  by 

)r  United  States)  law  to  investlga- 


(2) 
has  aied 
tratlon  al 
Claimed 
New  Dru{ ; 
tlon  shovf  n 
less  than 
date  of 
Drug 
Dn'(?   Ad 
piratlon 
that  the 
restrict 
The  30- 
by  the 
a  showlni ; 
Form  FD 
Department 

fare 
Notice  of 


-di.y 


Name  of 
Address 


Fish  ers 


Name  of 
To  the 

Welf  an  1 
For  the 
5600 

RockvUle 
Dear  Sir: 

The 
submits 
tlonal  exfem 
provision  1 
Food 
Title  21 


Dr  ig 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


October  19,  1981 


person   claiming   the   exemption 

with  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnls- 

completed  and  signed  "Notice  of 

In  estlgatlonal    E.^em^tlon     lor    a 

In  triplicate,  with  the  Informa- 

below  In  Form  FD-1671;  and  not 

30  days  have  elapsed  following  the 

r^elpt  of  the  notice  by  the  Food  and 

Ac^lnls tratlon;    and    the    Food    and 

Inlstratlon    has   not.   orlor   to   rx- 

>f  such  30-day  Interval,  requested 

sponsor  continue  to  withhold  or  to 

of  the  drug  In  human  subjects. 

delay  requirement  may  be  waived 

Fiod  and  Drug  Administration  upon 

of  good  reason  for  such  waiver. 
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of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Claimed  Investigational  Exemption 

for  a  New  Drug 
iponsor 


nvestlgatlonal  drug 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 


qommlssloner  of  Food  and  Drugs, 
Lane, 
MD  20857. 


sp  3nsor, 


this   notice   of   claimed    Investlga- 
ptlon  for  a  new  drug  under  the 
of  section  506(1)    of  the  Federal 
and  Cosmetic  Act  and  $  312.1  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 
Attached  hereto  are : 


of 


1.  The 
the  drug, 
chemical 
drug  substance 
to  be  ad:  nlnlstered 


best  available  descriptive  name  of 

Including  to  the  extent  known  the 

name   and   structure  of   any   new 

and  a  statement  of  how  It  Is 

(If  the  drug  has  only  a 


code  name,  enough   information  should  be 
supplied  to  Identify  the  drug.) 

2.  Complete  list  of  components  of  the 
drug,  Including  any  reasonable  alternates 
for  Inactive  components. 

3.  Complete  statement  of  quantitative 
composition  of  drug,  including  reasonable 
variations  that  may  be  expected  during  the 
Investigational  stage. 

4.  Description  of  source  and  preparation 
of  any  new  drug  substances  used  as  compo- 
nents. Including  the  name  and  address  of 
each  supplier  or  processor,  other  than  the 
sponsor,  of  each  new  drug  substance. 

6.  A  statement  of  the  methods,  facilities, 
and  controls  used  for  the  manufacturing, 
processing,  and  packing  of  the  new  drug  to 
establish  and  maintain  appropriate  stand- 
ards of  Identity,  strength,  qualUy,  and  purity 
as  needed  for  safety  and  to  give  significance 
to  clinical  investigations  made  with  the 
drug. 

a.  A  statement  covering  all  Information 
available  to  the  sponsor  derived  from  pre- 
clinical Investigations  and  any  clinical 
studies  and  experience  with  the  drugs  as 
follows: 

chapter     I — FOOD     AND     DRUG     ADMINISTRATION 

a.  Adequate  information  abo'it  the  pre- 
clinical Investigations,  including  studies 
made  on  laboratory  animals,  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  sponsor  has  concluded  that  It  Is 
reasonably  safe  to  Initiate  clinical  investiga- 
tions with  the  drugs.  Such  information 
should  Include  Identification  of  the  person 
who  conducted  each  investigation;  Identifi- 
cation and  qualifications  of  the  individuals 
who  evaluated  the  results  and  concluded 
that  It  Is  reasonably  safe  to  Initiate  clinical 
Investigations  with  the  drug  and  a  state- 
ment of  where  the  Investigations  were  con- 
ducted and  where  the  records  are  available 
for  Inspejtlon;  and  enough  details  about  the 
Investigations  to  permit  scientific  review. 
The  preclinical  Investigations  shall  not  be 
considered  adequate  to  Justify  clinical  test- 
in:?  unless  they  give  proper  attention  to  the 
conditions  of  the  proposed  clinical  testing. 
When  this  information,  the  outline  of  the 
plan  of  clinical  pharmacology,  or  any  prog- 
ress report  on  the  clinical  pharmacology.  In- 
dicates a  need  for  full  review  of  the  preclini- 
cal data  before  a  clinical  trial  Is  undertaken, 
the  Department  will  notify  the  sponsor  to 
submit  the  complete  preclinical  data  and  to 
withhold  clinical  trials  until  the  review  Is 
completed  and  the  sponsor  notified.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  will  be  pre- 
pared to  confer  with  the  sponsor  concerning 
this  action. 

b.  If  the  drug  has  been  marketed  commer- 
cially or  Investigated  (e.g.  outside  the 
United  States),  complete  Information  about 
such  distribution  or  Investigation  shall  be 
submitted,  along  with  a  complete  bibliogra- 
phy of  any  publications  about  the  drug. 

c.  If  the  drug  is  a  combination  of  previous- 
ly investigated  or  marketed  drugs,  an  ade- 
auate  summary  of  preexisting  Information 
from  preclinical  and  clinical  Investigations 
and  experience  with  Its  components.  Includ- 
ing all  reports  available  to  the  sponsor  sug- 
gesting side-effects,  contraindications,  and 
Ineffectiveness  in  use  of  such  components. 
Such  summary  should  Include  an  adequate 
bibliography  of  publications  about  the  com- 
ponents and  may  Incorporate  by  reference 
any  Information  concerning  such  compo- 
nents previously  submitted  by  the  sponsor 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  In- 
clude a  statement  of  the  expected  pharma- 
cological ejects  of  the  combinations 

d.  If  the  drug  Is  a  radioactive  drug,  sufll- 
clent  data  must  be  available  from  pnlmal 
studies  or  previous  human  studies  to  allow  a 
resisonable  calculation  of  radiation  absorbed 
dose  upon  administration  to  a  human  being. 

7.  A  copy  (one  In  each  of  the  three  copies 
of  the  notice)  of  all  informational  material. 
Including  label  and  labeling,  which  Is  to  be 
supplied  to  each  Investigator.  This  shall  In- 


clude an  accurate  description  of  the  prior 
InveetlgaUons  and  experience  and  their  re- 
sults pertinent  to  the  salety  and  possible 
usefulness  ot  the  drug  under  the  conditions 
of  the  Investigation.  It  shall  not  represent 
that  the  safet.y  or  usefulness  of  the  drug 
had  been  established  for  the  purposes  to  be 
Investigated.  It  shall  describe  all  relevant 
hazards,  contraindications,  side  effects,  and 
precautions  suggested  by  prior  Investiga- 
tions and  experience  with  the  drug  under 
investigation  and  related  drugs  for  the  In- 
formation of  clinical  investigators. 

8.  The  scientific  training  and  experience 
considered  appropriate  by  the  sponsor  to 
qualify  the  Investigators  as  suitable  experts 
to  Investigate  the  safety  of  the  drug,  bear- 
ing In  mind  what  Is  known  about  the  phar- 
macological action  of  the  drug  and  the 
phase  of  the  Investigational  program  that 
Is  to  be  undertaken. 

9.  The  means  and  a  summary  of  the  train- 
ing and  experience  of  each  Investigator  and 
of  the  Individual  charged  with  monitoring 
the  progress  of  the  Investigation  and  evalu- 
ating the  evidence  of  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  the  drug  as  It  Is  recel/ed  from  the  In- 
vestigators, together  with  a  statement  that 
the  sponsor  has  obtained  from  each  Investi- 
gator a  completed  and  signed  form,  as  pro- 
vided In  subparagraph  (12)  or  (13)  of  this 
paragraph,  and  that  the  Investigator  is 
qualified  by  scientific  training  and  experi- 
ence as  an  appropriate  expert  to  undertake 
the  phase  of  the  investigation  outlined  In 
section  10  of  the  "Notice  of  claimed  Investi- 
gational exemption  for  a  new  drug."  (In  cru- 
cial situations,  phase  3  Investigators  may  be 
added  and  this  form  supplemented  by  rapid 
communication  methods,  and  the  signed 
Form  PD-1673  shall  be  obtained  promptly 
thereafter.) 

10.  An  outline  of  any  phass  or  phases  of 
the  planned  Investigations  and  a  description 
of  the  Institutional  review  committee,  as 
follows: 

a.  Clinical  pharmacology.  This  Is  ordinari- 
ly divided  Into  two  phases:  Phase  1  starts 
when  the  new  drug  Is  first  Introduced  Into 
man — only  animal  and  In  vitro  data  are 
available — with  the  purpose  of  determining 
human  toxicity,  metabolism,  absorption, 
elimination,  and  other  pharmacological 
action,  preferred  route  of  administration, 
and  safe  dosage  range;  phase  2  covers  the 
Initial  trials  on  a  limited  number  of  patients 
for  specific  disease  control  or  prophylaxis 
purposes.  A  general  outline  of  these  phases 
shall  bs  submitted,  Identifying  the  Investi- 
gator or  Investigators,  the  hospitals  or  re- 
search facilities  w^ere  th?  clinical  pharma- 
co'.ogy  will  be  undertaken,  any  expert  com- 
mittees or  panels  to  be  utilized,  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  subjects  to  be  Involved  and 
the  estimated  duration  of  these  early 
phases  of  investigations.  Modification  of  the 
experimental  design  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence gained  need  be  reported  only  in  the 
progress  reports  on  these  early  phases,  or  In 
the  development  of  the  plan  for  the  clinical 
trial,  phase  3.  The  first  two  phases  may 
overlap  and,  when  Indicated,  may  require 
additional  animal  data  before  these  phases 
can  be  completed  or  phase  3  can  be  under- 
taken. Such  animal  tests  shall  be  designed 
to  take  Into  account  the  exjiected  duration 
of  administration  of  the  drug  to  human 
beings,  the  age  groups  and  physical  status, 
as  for  example,  infants,  pregnant  women, 
premenopausal  women,  of  those  human 
beings  to  whom  the  drug  may  be  adminis- 
tered, unless  this  has  already  been  done  In 
the  original  animal  studies.  If  a  drug  is  a  ra- 
dioactive drug,  the  clinical  pharmacology 
phase  must  Include  studies  which  will 
obtain  sufficient  data  for  dosimetry  calcula- 
tions. These  strd'os  shou'-'  e-alupt-"  ♦*'<'  pt- 
cretlon.  whole  body  retention,  and  organ 
distribution  of  the  radioactive  material. 

b.  Clinical  trial.  This  phase  3  provides  the 
assessment  of  the  drug's  safety  and  effec- 
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tlveness  and  optimum  dosage  schedules  In 
the  diagnosis,  treatment,  or  prophylaxis  of 
groups  of  subjects  Involving  a  given  disease 
or  condition.  A  reasonable  protocol  is  devel- 
oped on  the  basis  of  the  facts  accumulated 
in  the  earlier  phases,  Including  completed 
and  submitted  animal  studies.  This  phase  is 
conducted  by  separate  groups  following  the 
same  protocol  (with  reasonable  variations 
and  alternatives  permitted  by  the  plan)  to 
produce  well-controlled  clinical  data.  For 
this  phase,  the  following  data  shall  be  sub- 
mitted : 

I.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  investi- 
gators. (Additional  Investigators  may  be 
added.) 

II.  The  specific  nature  of  the  investiga- 
tions to  be  conducted,  together  with  Infor- 
mation or  case  report  forms  to  show  the 
scope  and  detail  of  the  planned  clinical  ob- 
servations and  the  clinical  laboratory  tests 
to  be  made  and  reported. 

ill.  The  approximate  number  of  subjects 
la  reasonable  range  of  subjects  is  permis- 
sible and  additions  may  be  made) .  and  cri- 
teria proposed  for  subject  selection  by  age, 
sex,  and  condition. 

iv.  The  estimated  duration  of  the  clinical 
trial  and  the  Intervals,  not  exceeding  1  year, 
at  which  progress  reports  showing  the  re- 
sults of  the  Investigations  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

c.  Institutional  review  committee.  If  the 
phases  of  clinical  study  as  described  under 
10  a  and  b  above  are  conducted  on  institu- 
tionalized subjects  or  are  conducted  by  an 
individual  affiliated  with  an  Institution 
which  agrees  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  study,  assurance  must  be  given  that  an 
institutional  review  committee  Is  res^on8i- 
ble  for  initial  and  continuing  review  and  ap- 
proval of  the  proposed  clinical  study.  The 
membership  must  be  comprised  of  sufficient 
members  of  varying  bEu:kground.  that  is. 
lawyers,  clergymen,  or  laymen  as  well  as  sci- 
entists, to  assure  complete  and  adequate 
review  of  the  research  project.  The  member- 
ship must  possess  not  only  broad  compe- 
tence to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  proj- 
ect, but  also  other  competencies  necessary 
to  Judge  the  acceptability  of  the  rroject  or 
activity  In  t3rm8  of  Institutional  regulation, 
relevant  law,  standards  of  professional  prac- 
tice, and  community  acceptance.  Assurance 
must  be  presented  that  neither  the  sponsor 
nor  the  investigator  has  participated  In  se- 
lection of  committee  members:  that  the 
review  committee  does  not  allow  participa- 
tion in  Its  review  and  conclusions  by  any  in- 
dividual Involved  in  the  conduct  of  the  re- 
search activity  under  review  (except  to  pro- 
vide information  to  the  committee ) ;  that 
the  investigator  will  re-ort  to  the  commit- 
tee for  review  any  emergent  problems,  seri- 
ous adverse  reactions,  or  prooosed  procedural 
changes  which  may  affect  the  status  of  the 
investigation  and  that  no  such  change  will 
be  made  without  committee  approval  ex- 
cept where  necessary  to  eliminate  appar- 
ent immediate  hazards:  that  reviews  of  the 
study  will  be  conducted  by  the  review  com- 
mittee at  intervals  approurlate  to  the  degree 
of  risk,  but  not  exceedlnrj  1  year,  to  assure 
that  the  research  project  Is  being  conducted 
in  compliance  with  the  committee's  under- 
standing and  recommendations;  that  the 
review  committee  Is  provided  all  the  Infor- 
mation on  the  research  oroject  necessary 
for  Its  complete  review  of  the  prolect;  and 
that  the  review  committee  maintains  ade- 
quate documentation  of  its  activities  and  de- 
veloDS  adequate  pro-edures  for  reporting;  Its 
findings  to  the  institution.  The  documents 
maintained  by  the  committee  are  to  include 
the  names  and  qualifications  of  committee 
members,  records  of  information  provided 
to  sub'ects  in  obtaining  informed  consent, 
committee  discussion  on  substantive  issues 
and  their  resolution,  committee  recommen- 
dations, and  dated  reports  of  successive  re- 


views as  they  are  performed.  Copies  of  all 
documents  are  to  be  retained  for  a  period  of 
3  years  past  the  completion  or  discontinu- 
ance of  the  study  and  are  to  be  made  availa- 
ble upon  request  to  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. (Favorable  recommendations  by  the 
committee  are  subject  to  further  ap  -ropri- 
ate  review  and  rejection  by  institution  offi- 
cials. Unfavorable  recommendations,  restric- 
tions, or  conditions  may  not  be  overruled  by 
the  institution  officials.)  Procedures  for  the 
organization  and  operation  of  institutional 
review  committees  are  contained  in  guide- 
lines Issued  pursuant  to  Chapter  1-40  of  the 
Grants  Administration  Manual  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, available  from  the  US.  Government 
Printing  Office.  It  is  recommended  that 
these  guidelines  be  followed  in  establishing 
educational  review  committees  and  that  the 
conunlttees  function  according  to  the  proce- 
dures described  therein.  A  signing  of  the 
Form  PD-1671  will  be  regarded  as  pro- 
viding the  above  necessary  assurances.  If 
the  institution,  however,  has  on  file  with 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Division  of  Research  Granu.  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  an  "accepted 
general  assurance."  and  the  same  committee 
Is  to  review  the  proposed  study  using  the 
same  procedures,  this  is  acceptable  in  lieu  of 
the  above  assurances  and  a  statement  to 
this  effect  should  be  provided  with  the 
signed  FD-1671.  (In  addition  to  sponsor's 
continuing  responsibility  to  monitor  the 
study,  the  Food  and  Dru;;  Administration 
will  undertake  investigations  in  institutions 
periodically  to  determine  whether  the  com- 
mittees are  operating  in  accord  with  the  as- 
surances given  by  the  sponsor  ) 

(The  notice  of  claimed  investigational  ex- 
emption may  be  limited  to  any  one  or  more 
phases,  provided  the  outline  of  the  addition- 
al phase  or  phases  is  submitted  t>efore  such 
additional  phases  begin.  This  does  not  pre- 
clude continuing  a  subject  on  the  drug  from 
phase  2  to  phase  3  without  interruption 
while  the  plan  for  phase  3  is  being  devel- 
oped.) 

Ordinarily,  a  plan  for  clinical  trial  will  not 
be  regarded  as  reasonable  unless,  among 
other  things,  it  provides  for  more  than  one 
independent  competent  Investigator  to  main- 
tain adequate  case  histories  of  an  adequate 
number  of  subjects,  designed  to  record  ob- 
servations and  permit  evaluation  of  any  and 
all  discernible  effe";ts  attributable  to  the 
drug  In  each  individual  treated,  and  com- 
parable records  on  any  individuals  employed 
as  controls.  These  records  shall  be  individual 
records  for  each  subject  maintained  to  in- 
clude adequate  Information  pertaining  to 
each,  including  age,  sex.  conditions  treated, 
dosage,  frequency  of  administration  of  the 
drug,  results  of  all  relevant  clinical  observa- 
tions and  laboratory  examinations  made, 
adequate  information  concerning  any  other 
treatment  giv?n  and  a  full  statement  of  anv 
adverse  effects  and  useful  results  observed, 
together  with  an  opinion  as  to  whether  such 
effects  or  results  are  attributable  to  the  drug 
under  investigation. 

11.  A  statement  that  the  sponsor  will  noti- 
fy the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  if  the 
Investigation  is  discontinued,  and  the  reason 
therefor. 

12.  A  statement  that  the  sponsor  will  noti- 
fy each  investigator  If  a  new  drug  applica- 
tion Is  approved,  or  if  the  investigation  is 
discontinued. 

13.  If  the  drug  is  to  be  sold,  a  full  explana- 
tion why  sale  is  required  and  should  not  be 
regarded  as  the  commercialization  of  a  new 
drug  for  which  an  application  is  not  ap- 
proved. 

14.  A  statement  that  the  sponsor  assures 
that  clinical  studies  in  humans  will  not  be 
initiated  prior  to  30  days  after  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  notice  by  the  Food  and  Drug 


Administration  and  that  be  will  continue  to 
withhold  or  to  restrict  cUnlcal  studies  U  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
30  days.  If  such  request  is  made,  the  sponsor 
will  be  provided  specific  Information  as  to 
the  deficiencies  and  will  be  afforded  a  con- 
ference on  request.  The  30-day  delay  may  be 
waived  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion upon  a  showing  of  good  reason  for  xuch 
waiver;  and  for  investigations  subject  to  in- 
stitutional review  committee  approval  as  de- 
scribed in  item  10c,  above,  an  additional 
statement  assuring  that  the  Investigation 
will  not  be  initiated  prior  to  approval  of  the 
study  by  such  committee. 
Very  truly  yours. 


(Sponsor) 


Per- 


( Indicate  authority) 


15.  When  requested  by  the  agency,  an  en- 
vironmental impact  analysis  report  pursuant 
to  f  25.1  of  this  chapter. 

18.  A  statement  that  all  nonclinical  labo- 
ratory studies  have  been,  or  will  be,  con- 
ducted In  compliance  with  the  good  labora- 
tory practice  regulations  set  forth  in  Part  58 
of  this  chapter,  or.  if  such  studies  have  not 
been  conducted  in  compliance  with  such 
regulations,  a  statement  that  describes  in 
detail  all  differences  between  the  practices 
used  In  conducting  the  study  and  those  re- 
quired in  the  regulations. 

(This  notice  may  be  amended  or  supple- 
mented from  time  to  time  on  the  basis  Jf 
t*e  experience  gained  with  the  new  drug. 
Progress  reports  may  be  used  to  update  the 
notice.) 

Provided,  however.  That  where  a  new 
drug  limited  to  investigational  use  is  pro- 
posed for  shipment  to  a  foreign  country  for 
clinical  investigation.  In  lieu  of  the  filing  of 
a  "Notice  of  Claimed  Investigational  Exemp- 
tion for  a  New  Drug"  (Form  FD-1671),  the 
Commissioner  will  authorize  the  shipment 
of  the  drug  if  h**  receives,  through  the  De- 
partment of  State,  a  formal  request  to  allow 
such  shipment,  from  the  government  of  the 
country  to  which  the  drug  is  proposed  to  be 
shipped.  This  request  shall  specify  that  said 
government  has  adequate  information  about 
the  drug  and  the  proposed  investigational 
use,  and  is  satisfied  that  the  drug  may  legal- 
ly be  used  by  the  Intended  consignee  In  that 
country.  This  provision  is  applicable  only 
where  the  drug  Is  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
clinical  investigation  and  does  not  apply 
where  it  is  intended  for  commercial  market- 
ing or  use  in  routine  medical  practice. 

(3)  Each  shipment  or  delivery  is  made  in 
accordance  with  the  commitments  In  the 
•vo'ic"  o'  claimed  Investigational  exemp- 
tion for  a  new  drug." 

(4)  The  sponsor  maintains  adequate  rec- 
ords showing  the  investigator  to  whom 
.shipped,  date,  quantity,  and  batch  or  code 
mark  of  each  such  shipment  and  delivery, 
until  2  years  after  a  new  drug  application  is 
aporoved  for  the  drug:  or.  If  an  application  Is 
not  approved,  until  2  years  after  shipment 
and  delivery  of  the  drug  for  investigational 
use  Is  discontinued  and  the  Food  and  Drig 
Administration  has  been  so  notified.  Upon 
the  request  of  a  scientifically  trained  and 
properly  authorized  emoloyee  of  the  Depart- 
ment at  reasonable  times,  the  sponsor  makes 
the  records  referred  to  in  this  subparagraph 
and  in  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  this  section 
available  for  inspection,  and  upon  written 
requests  submits  such  records  or  copies  of 
them  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
If  the  Investigational  drug  is  sublect  to  the 
Comprehensive  Drue  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  adequate  precautions  are 
taken,  including  storage  of  the  investlga- 
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ion  shall  be  retained  until  2  years 

drug  application  Is  approved  for 

or.   If   an   application  Is  not  ap- 

)tll    2    years   after   shipment    and 

the  drug  for  Investigational  use 

I    and    the    Pood    and    Drug 

so  notified.  Upon  request  of 

trained  and  properly  author- 

,ee'of  the  Department  at  reason- 

.j.'these  reports  shall  be  made  avail - 

nspectlon,  and  on  written  request 

:hese  reports  shall  be  submitted    to 

and  Drug  Administration. 
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Investigations  adduce  facts  show- 
here  Is  substantial  doubt  that  they 
tlnued  safely  In  relation  to  the 
entlal     tl.erapeutlc     effects,     the 
shall  promptly  discontinue  the  In- 
notlfy  all  Investigators  and  the 
Dru?    Administration,    recall    all 
the  drug  outstanding,  and  furnish 
and   Drufj  Administration  with  a 
t  of  the  reason   for  discontinuing 
ion.  The  Food   and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration win  be  prepared  to  confer  with 
on  the  need  to  discontinue  the 
Ion. 

sponsor  shall   discontinue  shlp- 

dellverlos  of  the  new  drug  to  any 

or  who  has  repeatedly  or  dellber- 

to  maintain  or  make  available 

s  or  reports  of  his  investigations. 

sponsor  shall  not  undulv  prolong 

rn  of  t>>c  drug  for  Investigational 

hall  submit  an  aon'lcatlon  for  the 

r  iuant  to  section  S^^'b)   of  the  act 

1  easons  'or  not  submitting  such  ao- 

or  a  s+atement  that  the  ln"estlga- 

been  discontinued  and  the  reasons 


ih 


reasonab'e  oromntne's  after  find- 
the  ros"lts  of  s"rh  In'-es^t^'tion 
establish  the  safety  and  effectlve- 

dru?:  or 


60  davs  after  recelot  of  a  wrlt- 
st  for  such  an  application  from  the 


^  either  the  soonsor  nor  anv  oerson 
f(|r  or  on  behalf  of  the  s-'onso'  s>>an 
any  promotional  material  rep- 
that  the  drt'g  being  distributed 
for  Investigational  use  Is  safe  or 
the  niirooses  for  which  It  Is  under 
on.  This  regulation  Is  not  Inten-'ed 
the  full  exchange  of  scientific  In- 
concemlng  the  drug.  Including 
dlssemlnktlon  of  scientific  findings  In  scien- 
tific or  1  iy  commtmlcatlons  media:  Its  sole 
Intent  1;  to  restrict  promotional  claims  of 
safety  oi  effectiveness  bv  the  sponsor  v/hlle 
the  drug  Is  under  Investigation  to  establish 
Its  safet5  or  effectiveness. 
1  he 


snonsor  shall  not  comm-rclally 

nor  tpst-market  the  drug  until  a 

atJDilcatlon  Is  approved  pursuant 

505 fb)  of  the  act. 

"the  sponsor  shall  obtain  from  earh 

or  Involved  In  clinical  pharmacol- 

!  Igned   statement    In    the   following 


Form  PD-1672  tratlon.  (Favorable  recommendations  by  the 
Department    of    Health.    Education,    and  committee  are  subject  to  further  •   •   • 
Welfare.  Food  and  Drug  AdjilnlstraMon  •   •   •  of  the  Phase  I  Working  Group  and 
Statement     of     Investigator      (Clinical  on  occasion  to  selected  quallned  Investigators 
Pharmacology)  (e-B-  pe^r-revlewed  cooperative  group  mem- 
Name  of  Investigator bers),  who  have  a  specl.ic  concern  with  the 

J-^^jg                           " development  of  the  drug.  Interested  Investl- 

Name  of  drug                                    "  gators,  after  discussions  with  the  Chief.  IDB 

TO  supplier  of  the'd^ug' '"  "«  i'^"''*'^  '"  prepare  I'hase  1  protocols. 

Name  "^^^  ^^'^^  IWonllor  Team  for  these  studies 

Address     **  *  X.6a.m  composed  of  the  Chief,  IDB  and  a 

SI                 " member  of  the  staff  of  the  IDB  (see  Appendix 

'^h          H              H  1  for  CV's  of  IDE  Staff  members). 

The  undersignea,  --- — --.  Monitor  Team  is  responsible  for 

submits  this  statement  as  required  by  s.ec-  ,i,^X^^t,|^  ^^  evaluation  of  clinical  trials 

tlon  506,1)   of  the  Federal  Food    Drug,  and  ^^^\                 ^^^^  ^^^^  „^^,    ^  ^  ^„,, 

Cosmetic  Act  and  5  312.1  of  Title  21  of  Code  ^j,^  ^^^\  ^^^  involved  In  the  prepa- 

of  Federal  Regulations  as  a  condition  for  re-  ^^^^^^  ^,  ^^  investigator's  brochure  and  have 

celvlng  and  conducting  clinical  Pharmacol-  participated  In  deliberations  prior  to  Decl- 

ogy  with  a  new  drug  limited  by  Federal  (or  ^^^^  Network  III.  Their  responslbUltles  In- 

Onlted  States)   law  to  investigational  us?  c\\xAe  actively  analyzing  Information  on  drug 

1.  A  statement  of  the  education  and  train-  studies,  obtained  by  letter,  telephone  con- 
ing that  qualifies  me  for  clinical  pharma-  ferences,  and  travel  If  necessary.  They  review 
calogy.  all  protocol  studies  with  the  drug,  assemble 

2.  The  name  and  address  of  the  medical  the  report  for  Decision  Network  4,  maintain 
school,  hospital,  or  other  research  ficauy  a  file  of  drug  information,  drug  protocols  and 
where  the  clinical  pharmacology  will  '02  con-  reports,  and  prepare  annual  reports  to  the 
ducted.  PDA. 

3.  If  the  experimental  project  Is  to  be  con-  if  adverse  drug  reactions  occur.  Individual 
ducted  on  Institutionalized  subjects  or  Is  patient  records  are  submitted  to  IDB  for 
conducted   by   an  Individual   affiliated   with  analysis. 

an  Institution  which  agrees  to  assume  re-  The  analysis  of  adverse  drug  reactions  in 

sponslblUty  for  the  study,   assurance   must  Phase  I  as  well  as  other  phases  of  Investlga- 

be  given  that  an  Institutional  review  com-  tlon  Is  carried  out  following  a  well  structured 

mlttee  Is  responsible  for  initial  and  contlnu-  flow  mechanism.  (App'.-ndlx  2). 

Ing    review    and    approval    of    the    proposed  Protocol  studies  In  Phase  I  will  be  approved 

clinical    study.    The    membership    must    be  by  the  Chief  of  the  IDB  who  Is  the  project 

comprised  of  sufficient  members  of  varying  officer  of  the  Phase  I  contractors  and  coordl- 

background,  that  Is,  lawyers,  clergymen,  or  nator  of  the  Phase  I  Working  Group.  This 

laymen  as  well  as  scientists,  to  assure  com-  group  Is  constituted   by   Investigators  with 

plete  and  adequate  review  of  the  research  experience    in    both    clinical    oncology    and 

project.  The  membership  must  possess  not  pharmacology,  as  well  as  the  preclinical  drug 

only  broad  competence  to  comprehend  the  development  studies, 

nature  of  the  project,  but  also  other  compe-  b.  The  Phase  I  Working  Group, 

tencles  necessary  to  Judge  the  acceptability  1.  Membership  Criteria 

of  the  project  or  activity  In  terms  of  Instltu-  Individuals  may  be  considered  for  member- 

tlonal   regulations,    relevant   law.   standards  ship  on  the  basis  of  the  following  qualifica- 

of  professional  practice,  and  community  ac-  tioas:  (a)  Principal  Investigators  or  Key  Per- 

ceptance.  Assurance  must  be  presented  that  sonnel  of  Phase  I  contracts,    (b)    Chiefs  of 

the  investigator  has  not  participated  In  the  the  Clinical  Branchep  of  the  DCT,  and   (c) 

selection   of  committee   members;    that  the  other  •   •   • 

review  committee  does  not  allow  partlclpa-  Attachment  C 

tlon  In  Its  review  and  conclusions  by  any  In-  •  •  •  of  the  number  and  characteristics  of 

dividual  Involved  In  the  conduct  of  the  re-  the  patients  entered,  the  number  of  courses, 

search  activity  under  review  (except  to  pro-  the  type  of  responses  seen,  the  duration  of 

vide  information  to  the  committee):    that  responses,    the    toxicity    parameter    results, 

the  Investigator  will  report  to  the  commit-  conclusions  and  future  plans.  If  an  annual 

tee  for  review  any  emergent  problems,  serl-  report    Is    not    submitted    after   a   letter   of 

ous  adverse  reactions,  or  proposed  procedur-  warning,  no  further  drug  will  be  supplied 

al  changes  which  may  affect  the  status  of  for  the  study. 

the  Investigation  and  that  no  such  change  h.   To  assure   the   quality  of  the  data  is 

will   be   made   without   committee  approval  such  that  It  may  support  an  NDA  and  that 

except  where  necessary  to  eliminate  appar-  patient  report  forms  will  be  available  on  all 

ent  immediate  hazards:  that  reviews  of  the  study  entries,  for  two  years  after  either  an 

study  will  be  conducted  by  the  review  com-  nda  has  been  approved  or  the  IND  has  been 

mlttee  at  Intervals  appropriate  to  the  degree  closed.  They  are  to  be  supplied  to  NCI  upon 

of  risk,  but  not  exceeding  1  year,  to  assure  request. 

that  the  research  pro;ect  is  being  conducted  i.     To     report     to     the     investigational 

In  compliance  with  the  committee's  under-  drug  •  •  *. 

standing    and    recommendations:    that    the  i.   Any  serious  adverse  reaction   Immedl- 

revlew  committee  is  provided  all  the  infor-  ately   upon   Its   occurrence.   CTEP   Is  legally 

matlon   on    the    research    project    necessary  obligated  to  report  to  FDA  within  15  days, 

for  its  complete  review  of  the  project:   and  2.  Any  alterations  In  the  protocol  design, 

that  the  review  committee  maintains  ade-  3    Termination  of  the  study, 

quate  documentation  of  its  activities  and  de-  4    Responsibilities  of  the  DCT,  NCI; 

velops  adequate  procedures  for  re-ortlng  Its  a.  To  Insure  that  approved  protocols  are 

findings  to  the  Institution.  The  documents  umlted  to  drugs  In  Group  B. 

maintained  by  the  committee  are  to  Include  ^    ,j,^   amend   approved   protocols   to   the 

the  names  and  qualifications  of  committee  ^^^  ^^  ^^     ^^^  received 

members,   records   of   information   provided  '                                investigator  quallfica- 

to  subjects  in  obtaining  informed  consent,  /^-      "     "z  J,f.  ,„,,  orp  rnmnlete 

commiuee  discussion  on  substantive  issues  tlons  (Form  FD-1573)  "«  =°'"Plf «. 

and  their  resolution,  committee  recommen-  d.  To  send  Investigational  drugs  to  the  in 

datlons,  and  dated  reports  of  successive  re-  vestlgators  in  amounts  consistent  with  pro 

views  as  they  are  performed.  Copies  of  all  tocol  needs. 

documents  are  to  be  retained  for  a  period  of  e.  To  Integrate  these  annual  reports  into 
3  years  past  the  completion  or  dlscontlnu-  the  NCI  annual  report  to  FDA. 
ance  of  the  study  and  are  to  be  made  avail-  f .  To  send  clinical  brochures,  annual  re- 
able  upon  request  to  duly  authorized  re-- re-  ports   and   other   drug   Information   to   the 
sentatlves  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnls-  Center  Directors. 
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d.  Independent  Investigators  (Discontin- 
ued) Prior  to  March  1.  1977  protocols  from 
independent  investigators  were  accepted  for 
study.  The  large  number  of  these  protocols, 
the  lack  of  staff  to  review  and  monitor  them, 
and  the  lack  of  research  value  of  most  of 
them  has  lead  the  •  •  • 

Attachment  D 

Anticancer  Drug  Development;  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  with  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

Agency:  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Action:  Notice. 

Summary:  The  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration (FDA)  has  executed  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  with  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  (NIH).  The  purpose  of  the 
memorandum  is  to  set  forth  cooperative 
working  arrangements  regarding  anticancer 
drugs  developed  by  NiH  and  regulated  by 
PDA. 

Date:  The  agreement  became  effective 
February  8,  1979. 

For  further  information  contact:  Gary 
Dykstra.  Compliance  Ckiordlnation  and 
Policy  Staff  (HPC-13).  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  6600  Fishers  Lane,  Rock- 
vlUe,  Md.  20057,  301-413-3470. 

Supplementary  Information:  Pursuant  to 
the  notice  pubished  In  the  Federal  Register 
of  October  3,  1974  (39  FR  35697)  stating  that 
future  memorandums  of  understanding  and 
agreement  between  FDA  and  others  would  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  the  agency 
Is  issuing  the  following  memorandum  of 
understanding. 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  Relative 
To  Anticancer  Drug  Development. 

The  Division  of  Cancer  Treatment,  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  as  a  result  of  Its  mis- 
sion, has  a  substantial  and  continuing  effort 
of  anticancer  drug  development,  the  regula- 
tion of  which  comes  under  the  purview  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  primarily  but 
not  exclusively  within  the  Bureau  of  Drugs.  A 
substantial  amount  of  the  Information  avail- 
able to  the  Division  of  Cancer  Treatment  and 
to  the  Bureau  of  Drugs,  acquired  by  each  In 
the  pursuit  of  their  missions,  is  of  common 
Interest  to  these  organizations.  In  the  past, 
both  have  been  keenly  aware  of  this  com- 
munity of  Interest  and  have  had  extensive 
Informal  and  effective  Interchanges  of  views 
and  of  Information  on  a  wide  variety  of 
problems.  Such  Informal  interchanges  should 
and  will  continue  and  both  organizations  en- 
courage the  members  of  their  staff  to  pro- 
vide the  utmost  assistance  and  cooperation 
In  all  appropriate  areas.  In  addition,  in  order 
to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  a  harmonious, 
direct  working  relationship  between  tliese 
two  sister  organizations,  both  charged  with 
responsibilities  relating  to  public  health.  It  Is 
believed  that  a  formal  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  Is  desirable.  The  following 
specific  agreements  between  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  are  made  to  achieve  these 
objectives. 

Commitment  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute: 

1.  The  National  Cancer  Institute  designates 
the  Director,  Division  of  Cancer  Treatment  as 
the  primary  contact  on  matters  of  policy 
relative  to  anticancer  drug  development. 
Members  of  his/her  staff  responsible  for 
specific  aspects  of  the  Drug  Development 
Program  will  carry  on  day-to-day  contact 
with  their  counterparts  at  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  as  appropriate. 

2.  As  sponsor  of  Investigational  drugs  for 
clinical  trial,  the  Division  of  Cancer  Treat- 
ment agrees  to  comply  with  all  applicable 
laws,  regulations,  and  any  other  legal  re- 
quirements pertaining  to  such  sponsorship. 

3.  The  Division  of  Cancer  Treatment  will 
transmit  to  the  Bureau  of  Drugs  pertinent 
Information  generated  by  the  activities  of 
the  Division  of  Cancer  Treatment.  This  will 
Include  Cancer  Treatment  Reports  and  copies 


of  the  minutes  of  pertinent  meetings,  e.g. 
the  New  Drug  Liaison  Meetings  and  the 
Phase  I  Working  Group  Meetings.  1  hese  min- 
utes are  not  to  be  considered  a  substitute 
for  the  annual  progress  reports  required  for 
each  IND. 

4.  The  Division  of  Cancer  Treatment  will 
designate  a  member  of  Its  staff  as  a  liaison 
to  FDA's  Oncology  Advisory  Committee  and 
will  send  members  of  its  staff  to  other  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  meetings,  as  appro- 
priate, in  order  to  aid  communication  be- 
tween the  two  organizations. 

6.  The  Division  of  Cancer  Treatment  will 
maintain  with  the  Bureau  of  Drugs  a  Master 
I- lie,  which  win  include  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  Its  overall  plan  of  anticancer  drug 
development,  its  system  of  clinical  monitor- 
ing, its  system  of  drug  distribution  and  data 
reporting,  pertinent  information  on  Division 
of  Cancer  Treatment  staff,  and  other  back- 
ground Information  normally  Included  in 
individual  Notices  of  Claimed  Investigational 
Exemption  for  a  New  Drug  (also  known  as 
Investigational   New   Drug   Applications). 

When  any  portion  of  the  Master  File  is 
proposed  to  be  revised  in  a  significant 
manner,  the  Division  of  Cancer  Treatment 
will,  prior  to  such  revision,  provide  a  draft 
copy  of  the  proposed  alteration  for  the 
Bureau  of  Drugs'  comment.  Less  substantive 
revisions  will  be  provided  to  the  Bureau  of 
Drugs  in  finalized  form  and  such  revisions 
will  be  sent  with  reasonable  promptness.  The 
Division  of  Cancer  Treatment  agrees  to  main- 
tain the  Master  File  In  a  manner  which 
keeps  It  current,  to  add  information  as  It  be- 
lieves necessary,  or  as  requested  by  the 
Bureau  of  Drugs,  to  delete  Items  which  are 
no  longer  pertinent  or  active,  and  to  submit 
to  the  Bureau  of  Drugs  on  or  about  Janu- 
ary 1  of  each  year  a  list  of  the  documents  it 
considers  to  be  in  the  Master  File  and  a 
certicatlon  of  their  currency  and  accuracy. 

Commitment  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration — 

1.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
designates  the  Associate  Director  for  New 
Drug  Evaluation,  Bureau  of  Drugs,  as  its 
primary  contact  for  matters  of  policy  regard- 
ing anticancer  drugs.  Members  of  his/her 
staff  will  Interact  with  appropriate  Division 
of  Cancer  Treatment  staff  for  day  to  day 
matters. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Drugs  will  designate 
appropriate  members  of  its  staff  as  liaison 
to  the  Decision  Network,  the  Phase  1  Work- 
ing Group,  and  the  New  Drug  Liaison  Meet- 
ings and  other  pertinent  meetings  of  the 
Division  of  Cancer  Treatment,  to  aid  com- 
munication between  the  Bureau  of  Drugs 
and  Division  of  Cancer  Treatment. 

3.  In  recognition  of  the  position  occupied 
by  the  Division  of  Caricer  Treatment  In 
antitumor  drug  development,  and  in  view  of 
the  serious  nature  of  the  disease,  the  Bureau 
of  Drugs  agrees  to  cooperate  with  and  assist 
the  Division  of  Cancer  Treatment  in  the 
furtherance  of  its  objectives,  to  the  degree 
permitted  by  regulation  and  law. 

4.  The  Bureau  of  Drugs  agrees  to  accept 
the  Master  Pile  submission  of  the  Division 
of  Cancer  Treatment  as  applicable  to  all  anti- 
cancer investigational  drugs  sponsored  by 
the  Division  of  Cancer  Treatment.  Informa- 
tion In  the  Master  File  will  thus  be  incor- 
porated by  reference  Into  all  Notices  of 
Claimed  Investigational  Exemptions  (IND's) 
for  anticancer  drugs  sponsored  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Cancer  Treatment. 

5.  The  Bureau  of  Drugs  agrees  to  bring  any 
deficiencies  of  problems  with  the  Master  Pile 
to  the  attention  of  the  Division  of  Cancer 
Treatment  as  part  of  Its  review  and  approval 
of  that  Master  File  rather  than  as  comments 
on  specific  IND's.  If,  after  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod needed  for  correction  of  the  Master  Pile, 
such  correction  is  not  forthcoming  the  Bu- 
reau of  Drugs  shall  inform  the  Division  of 
Cancer  Treatment  which  of  its  IND's  may  be 


adversely  affected  ftnd  subject  to  adminis- 
trative action. 

Commitment  of  both  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnlstrft- 
tion: 

If  the  Director,  Division  of  Cancer  Treat- 
ment, National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  As- 
sociate Director  for  New  Drug  Evaluation, 
Bureau  of  Drugs,  cannot  agree  on  the  appro- 
priate contents  of  the  Master  File,  or  the 
approvability  of  the  Master  Pile  or  of  any 
application  sponsored  by  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  or  on  any  other  matters  re- 
lated to  the  regulation  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  of  drugs  sponsored  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  the  matter  shall 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Director 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Drugs.  These  per- 
sons are  then  responsible  for  Jointly  resolving 
the  matter,  either  directly  or  by  consulta- 
tion with,  or  referral  to,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Food  and  Drugs.  Absent  such 
resolution,  final  resolution  of  the  matter 
rests  with  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs. 

Dated:  January  12,  1979. 

For  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Donald   Kennedy,  Commissioner,   Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Dated  February  6,  1979. 

For  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Donald  S.   Frederlckson,   Director.  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Effective  date.  This  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding became  effective  February  5, 
1979. 

Dated  AprU  25,  1979. 

OmCE    or   HUMAN   DEVEIX>PMENT   SERTICKS 

Regional  Adoption  Resource  Centers  Dem- 
onstration Program — Program  Announce- 
ment No.  13662-791;  AvaUablllty  of  Grant 
Funds. 

Agency:  Administration  for  Children. 
Youth  and  Families.  OfBce  of  Human  Devel- 
opment Services.  DHEW. 

Subject:  Announcement  of  availability  of 
grant  funds  for  the  Regional  Adoption  Re- 
source Centers  demonstration  program. 

Summary:  The  Administration  for  Chil- 
dren, Youth  and  Families  (ACYP)  announces 
that  applications  are  being  accepted  for  Re- 
gional Adoption  Resource  Center  grants  for 
Fiscal  Year  1979.  This  program  is  authorized 
under  Pub.  L.  95-260.  the  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  and  Adoption  Re- 
form Act  of  1978  (Title  11,  Adoption  Oppor- 
tunities, 42  U.S.C.  6113) . 

Dates:  Closln?  date  for  receipt  of  appli- 
cations Is  July  16,  1979. 

Scope  of  this  Announcement: 

This  program  announcement  is  one  of  two 
which  win  be  Issued  under  Title  II  of  Pub.  L. 
95-206  for  Fiscal  Year  1979.  The  second  Is 
Demonstration  Grants  for  National  Adoptive 
Parent  Organizations  to  Expedite  Adoption  of 
Children  with  Special  Needs  which  will  be 
announced  separately  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Program  Purpose: 

The  purpose  of  the  Regional  Adoption  Re- 
source Centers  Demonstration  Program  is  to 
develop  a  coherent,  coordinated  and  compre- 
hensive adoption  resource  Information  ex- 
change system  throughout  the  United  States. 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives. 

The  goal  of  the  demonstration  program 
is  to  establish  a  Regional  Adoption  Resource 
Center  in  each  of  the  ten  (10)  HEW  Regions. 
The  network  of  Regional  Adoption  Resource 
Centers  is  Intended  to  be  a  major  compo- 
nent of  HEW's  activities  directed  toward 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Title  n  of 
Pub.  L.  95-268. 

Applications  for  pro'ects  should  Indicate 
that  the  proposed  project  will  achieve  or  Is 
capable  of  achieving  all  of  the  following 
program  objectives. 

Identify  and  assess  the  adoption  resources 
and     practices     within     the     geographical 
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will  seek  to  measure  the 

of  program  planning,  the  type  and 

of  services  provided,  the  recipient 

on  the  utility  of  services  provided. 

standards  will  be  self-ad- 

The  Steering  Committee  for  each 
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4nd   timeliness   of   the   assessment. 

Government  Project  Officer  and 
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Applicants: 

and    private    nonprofit    organlza- 

udlng  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 

apply  for  a  grant  under  this  an- 

t.  The  applicant  must  provide  a 

assurance  that  It  has  been  physically 

this  geographic  region  It  proposes 

for  a  minimum  of  one  year  prior 

me   the   application   Is   submitted. 

received  without  this  assurance 
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lewed.  Applications  for  grants  to 
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which  the  application  Is  submitted 
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Capabilities: 
jijllcant  must  demonstrate  Its  Inter- 
c  ipablllty  as  an  organization  to  con- 
maintain  and  Improve  child  wel- 
Thls  grant  will  serve  to  enrich 
gfaient  the  applicant's  child  welfare 


Department  or  Health 

AND  Hitman  Services. 

June  11.  1981. 
Dr.  J.  RdniARo  Ckout. 

Director,   Bureau  of  Druqs,  Food   and  Drug 
Administration.  Rockville,  Md. 
lis 


I  wish  to  assure  you  that  our  current  pro- 
cedures Involve  prompt  reporting  to  the  FDA 
and  all  Investigators  using  the  drug  of  any 
potential  adverse  drug  reactions,  whether  or 
not  they  can  be  identified  as  drug  related. 
Investigations  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  win  follow  this  report.  We  will  modify 
relevant  portions  of  our  Master  File  to  reflect 
clearly  that  this  Is  Indeed  the  procedure  that 
Is  and  will  be  followed.  I  believe  the  flow 
chart  which  you  Included  as  Attachment  B 
Is  somswhat  ambiguous,  and  we  will  modify 
that  as  weU. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  agree  with  the  ef- 
forts we  have  taken  to  provide  for  timely 
submission  of  annual  reports  and  to  comoly 
In  all  ways  with  FDA  regulations.  Although 
a  specific  meeting  to  discuss  the  reporting  of 
adverse  drug  reactions  may  not  be  necessary 
at  this  time,  I  still  believe  that  frequent 
meetings  between  FDA  and  NCI  staff  to  dis- 
cuss relevant  Issues  should  be  continued. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vincent  T.  DeVita,  Jr..  M.D., 
Director.  National  Cancer  Institute. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  This  special  DHHS 
task  force  initiated  its  investigation 
several  weeks  ago  and  will  report  ts  find- 
ings to  Secretary  Schweiker  and  to  the 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight 
Subcommittee  within  90  days  or,  at  the 
latest,  sometime  in  December.  In  the 
meantime,  the  subcommittee  will  con- 
tinue to  prepare  for  its  hearing  on  Nov- 
emt)er  3,  and  to  monitor  the  progress 
of  the  NCI  and  the  FDA  in  correcting 
deficiencies  caused  in  their  respective 
programs. 

In  a  related  topic,  Mr.  President,  I  can 
think  of  no  other  research  program  more 
vital  to  humanity  than  the  search  for  the 
answers  to  cancer.  We  must  continue  to 
accelerate  the  war  on  cancer,  but  with 
new  direction. 

However,  I  am  outraged  when  I  read 
a  quotation  from  a  very  prominent 
cancer  researcher  of  many  years,  who 
stated  that  "We  have  been  on  a  plateau 
for  about  10  years.  That  has  been  the 
length  of  life  of  the  war  on  cancer.'" 
"We  have  been  inching  ahead.  It  is  al- 
most like  building  a  pyramid." 

And  to  quote  the  director  of  the  Mavo 
Clinic,  "We  have  hit  on  some  areas  more 
or  less  by  luck.  We  have  accomplished 
a  lot,  but  it  has  been  like  swatting  at 
flies  with  a  sledgehammer.  It  has  been 
rather  blind,  I  suppose,  as  far  as  end 
products  are  concerned.  It  has  been  a 
bust.  But  then  so  has  the  overall  treat- 
ment of  cancer."  We  have  spent  billions 
of  dollars  in  the  war  on  cancer.  I  say 
that  this  war  must  take  new  direction. 

In  addition,  when  mistakes  are  made 
and  deflciencies  come  to  light,  especially 
those  deficiencies  that  can  lead  to  life- 
threatening  situations,  we  must  be  sure 
that  Immediate  corrective  action  is 
taken. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  purpose  of 
the  subcommittee's  next  hearing.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ing will  do  much  to  insure  that  research 
with  anticancer  drugs  does  not  endanger 
the  lives  and  well-being  of  cancer  pa- 
tients. 


C«oijt:  I  am  writing  In  resoonse 

etter  of  June  9.  1981.  regarding  the 

of  the  Methvl  CCNU  neohrotoxlc- 

have  Indicated  previously.  I  believe 

with  regard  to  this  occurrence 

d  on  some  misunderstandings  as 

in  the  Master  File. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  mom  ng  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  DAIRY  PRICE 
SUPPORT  ADJUSTMENT  AND 
WHEAT  REFERENDUM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  4612,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  4612.  a  bin  to  temporarily  delay  the 
October  1,  1981,  Increase  In  the  price  srup- 
port  level  for  milk  and  to  extend  the  time 
for  conducting  the  referendum  with  respect 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  Jime  1, 
1982. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  motion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  pending  measure  is 
H.R.  4612,  the  milk  price  support  legis- 
lation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  have  a  colloquy  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senator  Helms,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and 
Senator  Huddleston,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  that  committee. 

If  this  colloquy  goes  along  as  I  expect 
it  will,  then  I  would  like  to  make  addi- 
tional remarks  of  my  own  after  the  col- 
loquy and  then  proceed  to  passage  of 
H.R.  4612  on  a  voice  vote. 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  I  anticipate 
that  the  colloquy  itself  can  be  quite  brief 
indeed.  I  would  simply  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston)  this  question: 

In  the  conference  on  the  1981  farm  bill, 
would  they,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Senate 
conferees,  be  willing  to  explore  with  the 
other  conferees  the  possibility  of  adopt- 
ing, for  the  current  marketing  year,  a 
continuation  of  a  support  level  of  not  less 
than  $13.49  per  hundredweight? 

That,  of  course,  is  the  present  law. 
Since  October  1  of  this  year,  the  1949  act 
has  been  in  effect,  and  that  Is  the  present 
law. 

As  Senators  know,  of  course,  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  1981  farm  bill  has  a 
dairy  provision  calling  for  a  price  support 
level  of  $13.10  per  hundredwe  ght  for  the 
current  marketing  year.  The  House,  as  we 
know,  has  adopted  the  so-called  Bedell 
amendment,  which  also  set  the  support 
price  at  $13.10  per  hundredweight  for 
1982. 

But  since  the  Congress  had  not  agreed 
on  a  new  farm  bill  by  October  1.  the  price 
support  level  automatically  jumped  to 
75  percent  of  parity  or  $13.49  per  hun- 
dredweight on  that  date. 
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In  view  of  the  113.49  level  now  pre- 
vailing and  because  of  the  severe  hard- 
ships facing  dairy  fanners  If  the  Con- 
gress sticks  with  $13.10  In  the  new  farm 
bill— auid  I  will  have  more  to  say  about 
this  latter  point  in  my  remarks  follow- 
ing the  colloquy— I  am  asking  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senator  Helms 
and  Senator  Huddleston,  the  question  I 
posed  a  moment  ago. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  President.  If  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
ranking  minority  member  can  respond 
in  the  afittrmative  to  this  question,  then 
I  am  prepared  to  see  H.R.  4612  go  to 
passage  on  a  voice  vote  following  addi- 
tional remarks  I  would  like  to  make  after 
the  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wlU  state  that  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate  Is  not  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  4612,  but.  rather,  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  4612. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that. 
The  Chair  Is  very  correct.  I  did  not 
phrase  my  statement  correctly.  I  imder- 
stood  It  to  be  the  motion  to  take  up  the 
bill,  but  we  can  have  a  colloquy  at  this 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

I  listened  carefully  to  the  inquiry  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire),  who  Is  my  friend  and  with 
whom  I  have  worked  closely  since  I  came 
to  the  Senate.  I  can  certainly  assure  the 
Senator  that  when  we  go  to  conference 
on  the  1981  farm  bill,  this  Senator  will 
keep  an  absolutely  open  mind  on  the 
problems  that  every  Senator  has.  In  the 
case  of  Senator  Proxbmre,  that  would 
especially  be  so  because  of  my  under- 
standing of  his  particular  problem  with 
respect  to  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
vision. 

I  must  level  with  him  and  all  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  this  question, 
Mr.  President.  As  I  view  the  budgetary 
restraints,  I  cannot  assure  him  that  I 
am  optimistic  that  a  higher  dairy  sup- 
port level  can  be  achieved  than  the  one 
approved  in  the  State  bill;  but  I  tell 
him  as  my  friend  and  my  colleague  that 
I  am  certainly  willing  to  reexamine  and 
evaluate  the  Senate  position  on  the  sup- 
port level  for  the  1982  marketing  year. 

That  evaluation  should  take  into  con- 
sideration all  sorts  of  things,  such  as  the 
trends  in  dairy  production,  projected 
parity  levels,  anticipated  stock  accumu- 
lations and  more  recent  cost  estimates 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  all  of 
which  I  know  the  Senator  understands. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  high  regard  for 
the  Senator  and  commend  h'm  for  his 
outstanding  concern  for  America's  dairy 
farmers.  However,  I  hope  that  he  will  un- 
derstand that  the  conferee's  considera- 
tion will  be  somewhat  constrained  for  the 
1982  fiscal  year.  There  are  also  formi- 
dable procedural  obstacles  to  going  to  a 
support  level  above  that  in  the  Senate 
bill  for  1982 — a  level  now  tentatively 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Let  me  give  the  Senator  this  further 
assurance:  I  shall  carefully  monitor  the 
dairy  situation  and,  if  milk  production 
is  reduced  more  than  expected  in  future 
years,  I  shall  certainly  recommend  ap- 
propriate adjustments  to  Increase  Incen- 
tives for  dairy  production. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  the  dramatic  manner  in 
which  he  has  called  the  attention  of  this 
body  and  the  American  people  to  the 
plight  of  the  dairy  farmer  In  the  United 
States.  I.  too.  certainly  want  to  assure 
him  that  I  shtdl  explore  with  the  other 
conferees  the  possibility  of  adopting  a 
minimum  support  level  of  $13.49  for  the 
current  milk  marketing  year.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
highlighted  a  number  of  facts  concern- 
ing the  dairy  farmer  that  merit  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  and,  as  the  Senator 
has  pointed  out,  the  $13.49  figure  repre- 
sents 75  percent  of  parity. 

Again,  I  shall  have  to  say,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
did,  that  it  is  Impossible  to  give  assur- 
ances that  we  shall  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose or  get  the  conference  to  agree  to  a 
substitute  that  will  contain  the  level  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  might  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  marking  up  the  farm  bill, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  tentatively  agreed  to  a 
m'nlmum  price  level  of  75  percent  of 
parity. 

However,  upon  reconsideration,  the 
committee — wh'le  leaving  unchanged 
existing  law  which  requires  that  milk  be 
sunported  at  a  level  between  75  and  90 
percent  of  parity — authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  support  the  price 
of  milk  at  not  less  than  70  percent  of 
parity  If  the  Secretary  estimated  for  any 
fiscal  vear  that  net  Grovemment  price 
support  purchases  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  would  cost  more  than  $500  mil- 
lion or  exceed  3.52  billion  pounds.  Too. 
under  the  committee-reported  bill,  ad- 
justment of  the  support  price  upward  to 
70  percent  of  parity  on  AprU  1  of  each 
year  would  have  been  required  If  the 
support  price  had  fallen  below  70  percent 
of  parity. 

It  proved  impossible  on  the  Senate 
fioor  to  maintain  the  language  of  the 
committee-reported  bill,  and  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  of  a  $13.10  mini- 
mum was  adopted. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  while  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate- passed  bill  and 
the  tentative  agreement  reached  by  the 
House  are  different  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  price  support  for  the  1983 
through  1985  marketing  years,  the  two 
Houses  are  in  agreement  with  respect  to 
the  minimum  level  for  the  1982  market- 
ing year. 

Thus,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
undoubtedly  recognizes,  there  wou'd  be 
formidable  procedural  problems  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  House  In  agreeing 
to  a  minimum  level  of  price  support  in 
excess  of  $13.10. 

However,  no  problem  Is  insurmoimt- 
able.  and  I  certa'nly  shall  be  willing  to 
explore  during  the  conference  on  the 
farm  bill  the  possibility  of  agreeing  to  a 
higher  level. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  mv 
tv/o  good  friends,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  the  Chairman,  and  the  rank- 
ing Member,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
I  appreciate  very  much  what  they  have 
said.  I  know  that  they,  too,  recognize  the 
plight  of  the  dairy  farmer.  Too  few  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  too  few  people 
among  the  public  understand  how  devas- 
tating that  will  be  if  we  do  not  make  sm 
adjustment  here.  I  realize  the  formida- 
ble problems  the  two  Senators  have  dis- 
cussed. I  realize  they  are  formidable.  I 
discussed  those  problems  with  people  in 
the  House  and  people  on  the  staffs  of  the 
committees  and  they  are  very  difQcult 
indeed.  But  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  said  so  well,  they  are  not 
Insurmountable  and  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  willingness  of  both  Senators  to 
give  this  consideration. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  have  the  bill  called 
up? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  I  am  willing  to 
have  it  called  up  by  imanimous  consent. 
I  want  to  speak  on  it  before  we  act  on 
it.  which  I  understand  will  be  by  voice 
vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
4612. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  4612)  to  temporarUy  delay  the 
October  1,  1981.  increase  In  the  price  support 
level  for  milk  and  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  resoect  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  June  1.  1982. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
H  R.  4612  temporarily  will  set  the  level 
of  price  support  for  milk  at  $n.lO  per 
hundredweight  for  milk  containing  3.67 
percent  butterfat,  which  is  the  l-vel  at 
which  the  price  of  milk  was  sunported 
during  the  1981  marketing  year.  Tills 
level  will  last  until  November  15,  1981. 

MILK    PRICE    SUPPORT 

Permanent  law  and  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  re- 
quire a  minimum  milk  price  support 
level  beginning  October  1  of  75  percent 
of  parity.  However,  the  conferees  on  the 
Budget  Act  recognized  that  "the  sup- 
port price  for  milk  would  need  to  be  re- 
considered along  with  the  support  price 
for  other  commodities  during  considera- 
tion of  the  farm  bill  in  order  to  meet  the 
budget  targets  In  the  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982." 

The  minimum  milk  price  support  level 
for  the  1982  through  1985  marketing 
years  under  the  omnibus  farm  bill 
passed  bv  the  Senate  on  Seotember  18 
Is  $13.10  per  hundredweight,  the  same  as 
the  1981  marketing  year  level  and  that 
provided  under  H.R.  4612.  The  House  of 
Representatives.  In  Its  deliberations  on 
Its  version  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill,  has 
agreed  to  a  minimum  price  sunport  level 
of  $13.10  for  the  1982  marketing  year. 

However,  It  appears  imllkely  that  Con- 
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Bivoo  ^.^  be  able  to  complete  action  on 
the  omnibus  farm  bill  until  someUme  in 
Novembet-.  ,  . , 

On  Oc;ober  1.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, ^ting  under  existing  law.  an- 
nounced that  the  support  level  for  mUK 
was  belnfc  set  at  75  percent  of  parity— 
$13.49  per  hundredweight — effective 
October  l.  ,.  ^  ^ 

The  effect  of  H.R.  4612  if  enacted, 
would  r^ulre  that  the  support  level 
revert  tot  $13.10. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  4612  will  not, 
in  my  vifcw,  affect  in  any  way  the  ulti- 
mate resolution  by  Congress  of  the  mini- 
mum level  of  price  support  for  the  1983 
through  1985  marketing  years.  While  the 
provlsioniB  of  the  Senate-passed  bill  and 
the  tentative  agreement  reached  by  the 
House  a?e  different  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  I  price  support  for  the  1983 
through  1985  marketing  years,  the  two 
Houses  are  in  agreement  with  respect  to 
minimuri  level  for  the  1982  marketing 
year— which  is  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight. As  I  stated  earlier,  in  respMise 
to  Senaior  Proxmire's  question.  I  am 
willing  t^  explore  during  the  conference 
on  the  firm  bUl  the  possibility  of  agree- 
ing to  a  higher  level  than  $13.10. 

Howevjer.  I  think  that  it  would  be  mis- 
leading to  our  dairy  farmers  for  Con- 
gress to  ^rmit  the  price  support  level  for 
milk  to  temain  at  $13.49.  and.  within  a 
few  weeks,  enact  legislation  that  would 
mandate!  a  decrease  in  the  level  of  sup- 
port. Therefore,  I  support  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  4612. 

AOJUSTKX  «T  NKEDED  IN   Mn.K   MAinrrACTUMNG 
MASGINS 

Mr.  President,  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  rfte  at  a  time  when  action  is  being 
taken  to  i  freeze  the  support  level  for  milk 
is  that  I  the  actual  prices  that  dairy 
farmers 'receive  for  their  milk  may  be 
below  thie  required  support  price. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
manufac^turing  margins  used  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  deter- 
mining {its  purchase  prices  for  dairy 
product4  The  CCC  purchase  price  should 
cover  the  manufacturing  margin,  which 
is  the  annual  average  cost  of  manufac- 
turing bitter,  nonfat  dry  milk,  or  cheese, 
as  well  Is  the  cost  of  the  milk  used  in 
manufaqturing  these  products. 

If  acttal  manufacturing  costs  exceed 
the  margin,  a  manufacturing  plant  sell- 
ing to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion will  not  receive  sufBcient  revenue 
both  to  oover  its  costs  and  pay  to  farmers 
a  price  tfor  their  milk  that  equals  the 
support  level. 

There  has  not  been  an  adjustment  in 
manufacturing  margins  since  October 
1979,  evfcn  though  manufacturing  costs 
have  increased  by  over  30  percent  for 
some  pipducts  purchased  by  the  Com- 
modity bredit  Corporation.  The  result 
has  beeij  an  average  U.S.  manufacturing 
milk  prlie  well  below  the  announced  sup- 
port level  since  April  1980. 

The  m  anufacturing  margins,  therefore, 
Mr.  President,  should  be  increased  to 
enable  p  lants  to  pav  farmers  the  support 
price  provided  under  the  law.  Further, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  periodically 
should  review  and  make  adjustments  in 
the  manufacturing  margins  and  other 
factors  1  o  assure  that  CCC  purchases  will 


continue  to  provide  manufacturers  rev- 
enues to  enable  them  to  pay  farmers 
a  price  not  less  than  the  support  price. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  emphasize 
what  the  Senate,  the  press,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  simply  do  not  xmderstand: 
Dairy  farmers  in  Wisconsin  and  else- 
where will  suffer  savage  cuts  in  their  net 
income  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  1981 
farm  bill,  as  few  Senators  appreciate. 

Mr.  President,  a  4-year  freeze  on  dairy 
prices — and  that  Is  what  it  is,  as  I  am 
going  to  point  out — will  be  a  disaster  for 
the  Nation's  dairy  farmers.  But  this  is 
exactly  what  will  result  if  the  farm  bill 
supported  by  the  administration  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  becomes  law. 

What  does  the  Senate  version  of  the 
farm  bill  do  to  the  Nation's  dairy  farm- 
ers? Mr.  President,  the  farm  bill  that  we 
passed  not  long  ago  means  that,  for  the 
next  3  years,  dairy  prices  would  remain 
at  the  same  level  they  achieved  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1980 — over  1  year  ago. 

That  is  a  4-year  freeze  on  d€dry  prices. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  aga'n: 
The  Senate  has  passed  a  farm  bill  that 
saddles  our  dairy  farmers  with  a  4-year 
freeze  on  dairy  prices. 

Let  us  look  at  the  effect  this  freeze  is 
already  having  on  our  dairy  farmers. 
Since  the  freeze  began — over  1  year  ago 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  over 
12  percent. 

But  the  prices  paid  by  dairy  farmers 
have  risen  even  more.  Assuming  that 
prices  continue  to  rise  during  the  next 
3  years  at  10  percent  a  year,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  will  mean  a  loss  in  net  Income 
to  the  average  dairy  farmer  in  this  coun- 
try of  a  disastrous  70  percent.  And  net 
income  is  what  the  dairy  farmer  must 
live  on. 

This  could  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  the  family  dairy  farm  in  Amer- 
ica. And  it  may  well  destroy  the  dairy 
price  support  system  that  has  performed 
so  well  for  the  last  32  years. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  fully  aware  of 
what  we  are  doing  to  the  dairy  farmer? 
By  freezing  the  price  the  dairy  farmer 
can  receive  for  his  milk  from  October  1, 
1980,  until  at  least  October  1,  1984,  we 
are  making  the  dairy  farmer  and  his 
family  the  prime  victims  of  economic 
injustice  in  this  Nation. 

I  challenge  anyone  in  this  body  or  In 
the  press,  or  anyone  in  this  country,  for 
that  matter,  to  demonstrate  to  me  that 
any  other  significant  group  in  America 
f{u:es  anything  like  that  kind  of  economic 
catastrophe. 

We  ere  strapping  the  dairy  farmer 
with  a  4-year  price  freeze  for  his  prod- 
uct while — at  the  very  same  time — this 
Nation  is  undergoing  the  worst  peacetime 
inflation  in  our  history. 

This  will  mean — according  to  an  anal- 
ysis prepared  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin— that  the  average  dairy  farmer 
will  endure  a  70-percent  cut  in  his  net 
income. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  the  living 
expense  facing  the  dairy  farmer  will 
continue  to  increase  as  he  tries  to  sur- 
vive with  this  cruel  slash  in  his  net  in- 
come. 

I  point  out  what  this  means  to  a  typi- 
cal dairy  farm  family.  The  dairy  farmer 


and  his  family  with  $15,000  for  living 
expenses  last  year  will  find  that  by  1984 
they  have  less  than  $5,000,  and  that 
$5,000  In  1984  dollars  will  buy  far  less 
than  $5,000  will  buy  today.  Under  the 
Senate  bill,  I  calculate  that  the  typical 
dairy  farmer  will  sink  far  below — In  fact, 
to   about  one-half— the  poverty   level. 

Mr.  President,  dairy  farmers  are  not 
unskilled,  common  laborers.  These  are 
not  incompetent,  inefficient  producers. 
These  dairy  farmers  work  longer  and 
harder  than  any  other  workers  in  our 
coimtry  today.  Those  cows  have  to  be 
milked  twice  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  52 
weeks  a  year.  The  dairy  fanner  typically 
grows  most  of  his  own  feed.  So  he  has 
to  plant  and  harvest  his  crops.  He  has  to 
repair  and  maintain  his  equipment. 

Last  year,  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin made  a  study  of  the  hours  a  typical 
dairy  farmer  and  his  wife  and  children 
worked  in  June  of  1980.  Their  finding: 
135  to  150  hours  per  week,  in  aggregate. 
That  Is  not  one  person,  of  course,  be- 
cause there  are  only  160  hours  in  a  week. 
The  family  together — the  husband,  wife, 
and  children,  in  aggregate— worked 
those  hours. 

And  even  with  80  percent  parity  which 
they  enjoyed  at  that  time,  their  hourly 
Income  was  15  percent  less  than  the 
minimum  wage.  Do  they  produce  pro- 
ductively? Consider,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  the  1949  law— which  in  the  absence 
of  the  enactment  of  the  1981  bill  becomes 
the  governing  statute  for  dairy  price  sup- 
pori;s — was  passed  32  years  ago,  we  had 
some  406.000  dairy  farms  in  this  country. 
Today,  what  do  we  have?  Maybe  400,000. 
300,000,  200,000?  No;  today,  we  have  only 
166.000  dairy  farms.  So  most  of  them, 
almost  two-thirds,  have  been  weeded  out. 

The  great  majority  of  those  farms  are 
family  farms,  so  labor,  like  the  number  of 
farms,  has  declined  by  more  than  60  per- 
cent, and  yet  these  166,000  dairy  farms 
last  year  produced  10  percent  more  milk 
than  406,000  dairy  farms  produced  in 
1949.  That  constitutes  a  proud  record  of 
increased  productivity.  It  means  that  vir- 
tually every  marginal  Inefficient  dairy 
farmer  has  left  the  business.  The  dairy 
farmers  working  now  have  proven  them- 
.selves  the  most  efficient  dairy  farmers  In 
the  Nation,  In  the  toughest  kind  of  weed- 
ing out  process.  So  they  work  hard  and 
are  extraordinarily  eCQcient. 

But  that  just  begins  to  teU  the  story. 
In  this  capitalist  country,  to  warrant  a 
return  we  require  two  other  elements:  A 
capital  Investment  and  substantial  risk. 
Mr.  President,  unlike  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  the  dairy  farmer  must 
make  an  Investment  and  a  big  one — sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars — and  he 
runs  the  kind  of  risk  that  would  scare 
the  pants  off  most  businessmen.  Weather, 
crop  failure,  a  sickness  in  his  herd  can 
wipe  out  the  most  efDcient  and  diligent 
farm  family  overnight.  So  there  you  have 
It,  every  possible  ingredient  that  we  re- 
quire In  our  economic  system  of  success. 
Hard  work?  Yes,  hard,  grinding,  day 
after  day.  unremitting  toil.  Efficiency? 
Yes,  an  astonishing  record  of  Improve- 
ment in  productivity,  possibly  unmatched 
by  any  substantial  economic  group  In 
America.  Investment?  A  big  and  growing 
Investment  requirement  as  the  cost  of 
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every  kind  of  equipment  farmers  buy  has 
continued  to  climb.  And  risk?  Yes.  In- 
deed, a  constant,  painful,  often  heart- 
breaking risk,  far  beyond  what  most 
business  endure.  And  their  reward  for  all 
this?  A  meager  income,  barely  enough  to 
keep  their  head  above  water. 

Now,  what  happens  with  this  1981  farm 
bill?  Two-thirds  of  their  meager  Income 
ripped  away;  forced  to  live  on  less  than 
$5,000.  In  1984  dollars,  that  will  not  even 
cover  the  Income  a  welfare  family  will 
receive,  and  chat  will  be  the  last  of  these, 
the  hardest  working,  most  efficient  people 
in  our  Nation. 

What  I  have  not  said  Is  that  that  farm 
bill  we  have  had  in  effect — the  dairy  price 
support  system  we  have  had  in  effect 
since  1949 — has  been  good  for  the  con- 
sumer. Dairy  prices  have  risen  less  than 
the  price  of  other  food,  have  risen  less 
than  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  one-half 
as  much  as  wages  have  risen.  The  con- 
sumer has  been  served.  The  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  has  been  one-twentieth  of  1 
percent  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  modest  pro- 
gram. It  keeps  the  family  farmer  going. 
It  provides  the  most  vital  and  important 
food  we  have.  During  the  time  this  law 
has  been  in  effect,  the  percentage  of  In- 
come that  the  typical  American  family 
has  spent  for  dairy  products  has  dropped 
from  4  to  2  percent  because  of  the  effi- 
ciency and  hard  work  of  the  dairy 
farmer,  and  this  is  the  thanks  he  gets. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  what  the  Senate 
farm  bill  imposes  on  the  dairy  farmer. 

At  this  point,  as  we  know,  the  House 
has  acted  on  the  dairy  section  of  its  ver- 
sion of  the  1981  farm  bill. 

I  spoke  about  the  House  farm  bill  dairy 
provisions  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  will  not 
rep>eat  those  remarks  again  here  today. 
What  the  House  has  done  represents  a 
serious  setback  for  the  dairy  farmer. 
What  the  Senate  has  done  represents  a 
catastrophe. 

So  once  again,  Mr.  President,  I  plead, 
beg.  request — whatever  it  takes — that  our 
Senate  conferees  on  the  farm  bill  keep 
foremost  In  their  minds  how  devastating 
the  Senate  version  would  be  for  dairy 
farmers. 

My  State  happens  to  have  25  percent 
of  all  the  dairy  farms  in  the  country — 
44,000  dairy  farms.  Those  dairy  farms 
provide  the  very  heart  of  our  rural  Wis- 
consin. This  will  be  disastrous  not  only 
for  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers,  if  this  goes 
into  effect,  but  for  all  the  rural  towns  In 
our  State  as  well.  It  is  ridiculous,  because 
we  have  a  law  on  the  books  that  has 
served  the  consumer  and  the  taxpayer 
well,  and  we  should  abide  by  It. 

Based  on  any  reasonable  standard — 
and  simply  on  fair  play  smd  a  sense  of 
justice  and  equity— the  Senate  conferees 
should  accept  the  House  dairy  provisions 
as  a  base  and  try  their  best  to  move  to 
$13.49  a  himdredweight  from  that  point 
forward. 

On  Monday,  September  28,  I  delivered 
a  16-hour  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. People  ask  me  why  I  did  It.  Well, 
why  did  I?  Mr.  President,  part  of  the 
answer  lies  In  the  plight  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin dairy  farmer.  I  spoke  to  protest  sink- 
ing this  country  more  than  a  trillion  dol- 
lars into   debt,   and   signaling  contin- 


ued Inflationary  and  high  Interest  rate 
policies.  What  does  that  have  to  do  with 
the  dairy  farmer?  Answer:  Everything. 

The  dairy  farmer's  typical  income  will 
drop  from  $15,000  a  year  to  $5,000  a  year, 
under  the  1981  farm  bill.  Why?  Because 
of  the  terrible  ravages  of  this  inflation. 
If  my  amendment  somehow  had  been 
adopted  and  we  had  limited  the  debt  to 
$995  billion,  we  would  have  given  the 
country  the  one  clear,  hard  signal  it 
needs  to  convince  It  that  we  meant  busi- 
ness about  flghting  Inflation :  a  balanced 
budget.  And  on  that  balanced  budget  we 
could  develop  the  kind  of  stable  pricing 
and  wage  policy  that  could  slow  and 
even  stop  Inflation.  Then  the  dairy 
farmer  would  not  need  a  price  support 
Increase. 

If  next  year  and  1983  and  1984  bring 
no  Inflation,  the  dairy  farmer  could 
make  it  even  with  this  1981  farm  bill. 
But  we  all  know  the  cruel  truth. 

We  have  adopted  Inflationary  policies 
that  will  guarantee  a  huge  Federal  deflclt 
this  year  and  next  year  and  probably  in 
1984.  We  have  no  effective  antitrust 
policy.  We  have  no  dedication  to  free 
trade  that  can  help  hold  down  prices. 
We  have  no  Incomes  policy,  that  is,  no 
policy  of  wage  or  price  restraint.  With 
these  feeble  economic  policies,  anyone 
with  commonsense  knows  that  prices  wi'l 
continue  to  rise  and  rise  sharply  during 
the  next  3  years  and  with  the  freeze  in 
dairy  farm  prices  we  have  riveted  into 
this  farm  bill  that  spells  ruin  for  thou- 
sands of  productive,  efficient  American 
dairy  farms. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  objected  for 
some  days  now  to  any  unanimous-con- 
sent action  by  resolution  to  permit  the 
administration  to  put  the  terms  of  this 
farm  bill  into  effect  for  dairy  farmers 
iDefore  the  bill  becomes  law,  because  I 
have  hoped  that  my  objections  would 
strengthen  the  resolve  of  the  House - 
Senate  conferees  to  accept  the  House 
version  and  use  the  $13.49  base  which  is 
now  the  law  and  now  in  effect.  Such  a 
decision  would  mean  that  dairy  farm 
prices  would  be  frozen  for  1  additional 
year  at  their  present  legal  level  not  for 
3  more  years. 

An  additional  1-year  freeze  would  be 
painful  and  cruel  for  dairy  farmers,  but 
it  would  not  be  disastrous.  A  3-year 
freeze  would  be  just  that — disastrous.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  message  has  gotten 
through.  Let  us  flght  Inflation,  yes.  Let 
us  hold  down  spending,  yes  indeed,  but 
let  us  not  load  such  a  grossly,  patheti- 
cally unfair  burden  of  fighting  inflation 
on  a  single  group  of  producers,  especially 
when  those  producers  have  already  done 
so  much  to  make  this  a  productive  and 
strong  nation 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER  fMr. 
Gorton)  .  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  H  R.  4612 
will  stabilize  dairy  supports  at  the  cur- 
rent level  of  $13.10  until  November  15, 
1981 — less  than  30  days  from  now. 

The  intent  of  this  measure  Is  simply  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  for  an  additional 
period  of  time,  since  it  is  taking  longer 
than  expected  to  enact  a  new  farm  bill. 
Once  it  Is  enacted,  the  new  bill  will  set 
the  support  level  for  1982  and  future 
years. 


In  the  farm  bill  already  passed,  the 
Senate  has  decided  that  the  support  level 
for  1982  should  be  $13.10. 

The  House  has  adopted — by  a  vote  of 
400  to  14 — an  amendment  to  their  farm 
bill  which  would,  among  other  things, 
likewise  set  the  support  level  for  1982  at 
$13.10. 

There  were  other  dairy  amendments 
offered  on  the  House  floor — some  higher 
and  some  lower  in  the  out-years  than  the 
level  which  was  finally  adopted.  But  In 
one  respect,  every  amendment  was  alike. 
Each  amendment  would  allow  the  sup- 
port level  for  1982  to  remain  at  $13.10. 

Those  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  have  the  highest  concern 
for  dairy  farmers  offered  the  amend- 
ments to  Increase  the  support  level  In 
future  years,  but  even  these  Members 
concede  that  the  support  level  for  1982 
should  remain  at  $13.10. 

Why  then  Is  the  actual  support  leveJ 
today  above  $13.10? 

The  reason  is  that  the  House  has  not 
yet  completed  consideration  of  all  parts 
of  the  new  farm  bill,  although  the  dairy 
section  has  been  voted  on.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  provision  of  1949  law — which  will 
be  superseded  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  once  they  are  enacted — ^re- 
quires an  increase. 

The  serious  problems  facing  dairy 
farmers  which  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin described  will  not  be  solved  by  a 
higher  support  level  between  now  and 
November  15  of  this  year. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  have  gone 
on  record  that  the  support  level  for  1982 
should  be  $13.10.  A  temporary  Increase 
above  that  will  only  create  disorder  and 
Invite  abuse  of  the  marketing  system. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will  merely 
eliminate  a  needless,  costly,  temporary 
Increase  In  supports  which  will  have  no 
real  beneflt  to  dairy  farmers. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  the  admin- 
istration has  targeted  our  Nation's  dairy 
farmer  to  receive  the  impact  of  cuts  in 
the  agriculture  area. 

Not  only  did  the  dairy  Industry  and  its 
thousands  of  farmers,  45,000  alone  in 
my  home  State  of  Wisconsin,  take  the 
brunt  of  the  initial  cuts  in  any  program— 
with  the  cut-off  of  the  April  1  adjust- 
ment. It  Is  now  being  singled  out  again 
to  take  a  cut — the  elimination  of  the 
October  1  adjustment. 

It  Is  now  after  October  1.  The  adjust- 
ment has  gone  Into  effect  and  now  the 
administration  wants  to  eliminate  It. 
Why  not  wait  until  we  have  a  farm  bill 
enacted  into  a  "farm  law."  Let  the  House 
of  Representatives  finish  work  on  its 
farm  bill,  go  to  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate, and  then  put  the  dairy  program  into 
effect.  That  Is  what  is  fair.  If  there  are 
going  to  be  adjustments  In  the  farm  pro- 
grams, let  them  go  Into  effect  as  a  pack- 
age— that  was  the  argument  used  by  pro- 
ponents of  the  Senate  farm  bill  when 
we  debated  it  here  on  this  floor.  Do  not 
single  out  the  dairy  farmer  to  take  cuts. 
It  is  not  fair,  and  I  oppose  such  a  move. 

Back  In  March,  when  we  debated  the 
elimination  of  the  April  1  price  adjust- 
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ment,  I  ^tood  here  and  stated  that  Wis- 
consin's Idairy  farmers  were  willing  to 
take  cut^,  make  sacrifices  as  it  were,  but 
that  the3(  were  not  willing  to  stand  alone 
in  those  cuts.  They  wanted  equity.  Cuts 
in  all  programs,  agriculture  and  non- 
agriculture,  needed  to  be  made.  Fortu- 
nately, we  are  starting  to  get  Government 
off  the  iacks  of  our  people.  We  have 
made  poiitive  steps  toward  a  balanced 
budget  aid  I  am  proud  to  have  been  part 
of  that  process. 

We  are  now  looking  at  additional  cuts 
In  the  Appropriations  Committee — 12 
percent  a  cross  the  board.  Those  are  hard 
cuts;  th;re  will  be  difiQcult  decisions 
made,  but  they  will  be  made.  But,  those 
cuts  are  going  to  be  made  across  the 
board.  Tiat  is  my  point — do  not  single 
out  any  ( me  individual  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Critics  of  the  dairy  industry  complain 
about  its  high  costs,  and  they  are  high, 
but  let  u>  take  a  look  at  the  facts. 

The  fact  is,  dairy  farmers  in  1980  re- 
ceived an  8-percent  increase  in  price — 
pretty  rei  isonable  I  would  say. 

The  fa:t  is,  costs  to  dairy  farmers  in 
1980  of  various  commodities,  interest, 
taxes  an(  1  labor  increased  by  12  percent. 

It  does  not  take  a  skilled  mathemati- 
cian to  ilgure  out  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  I  e  very  much  profit  in  that  type 
of  equatii  in. 

Retail  sales  of  milk  in  the  United 
States  totaled  approximately  $16  billion 
in  1980;  $3  billion  went  to  Wisconsin. 
Think  of  the  economic  impact  those  sales 
make  on  local  communities  and  States 
in  terms  I  )f  employment,  taxes,  and  sales. 

The  dairy  price  sunport  program  pro- 
vides stal  ility  for  dairy  farmers  through- 
out the  I  nited  States  and  a  dependable, 
level  supi  )ly  of  milk  for  our  Nation. 

The  stability  that  I  am  talking  about 
Is  especijlly  critical  for  the  yoimg  dairy 
farmer  ai  id  those  young  farmers  contem- 
plating ( ntry  into  the  dairy  industry. 
Without  a  good  solid  support  level  it  is 
virtually  impossible  for  a  yoiaig  farmer 
to  obtain  financing  for  the  tremendously 
capital  ir  tensive  dairy  effort. 

Dairy  farms  are  on  the  decrease,  in 
fact  faming  is  on  the  decline,  a  situa- 
tion we  riust  not  allow  to  continue.  Ac- 
cording lo  USDA  figures  the  number  of 
farm  op(  rations  reporting  with  one  or 
more  mik  cows — the  smallest  farm  to 
the  larg!st — has  declined  steadily  be- 
tween IS 75  to  1980  (the  most  current 
figures  a  railable)  from  443.610  farms  to 
335,270— a  staggering  decline  of  some 
108,000  fiirms.  I  would  wager  to  say.  Mr. 
President  that  this  decline  is  not  en- 
demic to  the  dairy  industry,  but  does  in 
fact  apply  to  other  farmers  growing 
other  con  imodtties. 

But  wh  at  we  are  talking  about  todav  is 
the  dairy  farmers  and  the  Government's 
price  sup  >ort  program. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  pro- 
gram its(  If.  Argimients  can  be  made  over 
this  leve!  of  rarity  versus  another  level 
of  parity  for  the  program,  but  the  dairy 
price  sup  port  program  works.  The  prob- 
lem then  Mr.  President,  is  not  the  dairy 
program,  but  rather  the  economy,  espe- 
cially hli:h  interest  rates  that  are  de- 
stroying >o  many  of  our  farmers. 


The  Federal  Government,  In  order  to 
make  purchases  under  the  support  pro- 
gram, has  to  go  Into  the  marketplace  to 
borrow  money  at  high  Interest  rates, 
competing  against  other  commercial  and 
private  borrowers  for  precious  dollars. 
So  the  action  of  this  body  needs  to  be 
directed  at  reducing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's demand  for  money;  reducing  In- 
flation and  high  interest  rates,  and  not 
at  the  dairy  price  sup-ort  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  once  again  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  the  administration's 
attempts  to  eliminate  the  October  price 
adjustments.  Let  us  wait  for  the  farm 
bin  conference  report  and  vote  on  the 
total  farm  package  and  not  single  out 
the  dairy  farmer  for  cuts  in  a  progrsun 
he  needs  and  is  working. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distingiiished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  and  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  and  associate  myself 
in  the  efforts  that  they  are  making  to 
retain  the  $13.49  price  level. 

I  agree  with  them  on  the  number  of 
farms  as  they  decline,  that  the  pressures 
are  put  upon  dairy  farmers,  particularly 
those  in  our  neck  of  the  woods,  which 
are  small  farms  which  are  removed  from 
the  market  and  where  the  individual 
family  farmer  is  really  the  basis  of  our 
economy.  That  is  why  we  feel  so  strongly 
in  this  matter. 

So  I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  Senator  Kasten  and  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  In  their  efforts  to  retain  the  higher 
level  of  parity  support. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
offered,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4612)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  RELA- 
TIONS: SECURITY  BEGINS  AT 
HOME 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  this  past 
Friday  evening,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  hear  Thomas  J.  Watson,  former  Am- 
bassador to  the  Soviet  Union,  deliver  a 
remarkably  informed,  prescient,  and 
thoughtful  Ogden  lecture  at  Brown  Uni- 


versity. I  believe  particularly  important 
was  the  point  he  made  that,  imless 
courses  and  policies  are  changed,  nuclear 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union  appears  very 
likely.  Because  of  the  Importance  of  his 
speech  and  the  creative  recommendation 
he  made  of  setting  up  a  nonpartisan  high 
level  Commission  for  National  Security 
Policy  to  try  to  get  a  grip  on  the  situa- 
tion, I  believe  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested In  his  ideas.  For  that  reason,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ambassador 
Watson's  speech  may  be  entered  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States-Soviet  Relations:  Securitt 
Begins  at  Home 

I'm  pleased  to  lead  off  this  year's  Ogden 
lecture  series  because  It's  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  U.S. -Soviet  relations — the  most 
Important  topic  to  Americans  I  can  think  of. 
This  vital  relationship  embraces  the  possi- 
bility of  the  total  destruction  of  American 
and  Soviet  societies  simultaneously. 

WhUe  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  creating 
the  capability  to  destroy  our  country,  we 
have  continued  to  spend  vast  resources  to 
Improve  our  ability  to  destroy  them. 

Long  ago  both  nations  passed  the  point  of 
sufficiency — the  capacity  to  inflict  nearly 
total  annihilation  on  the  other,  no  matter 
who  attacks  first. 

Neither  country  wants  war.  Yet  both  coun- 
tries continue  to  build  more  and  better  weap- 
ons, and  to  maneuver  for  marnilnal  advan- 
tages, as  though  World  War  III  would  be  Just 
another  episode  in  mankind's  history. 

Common  sense  tells  responsible  leaders 
and  ordinary  citizens  alike  that  the  next 
World  War  will  be  the  last  war  for  centuries 
and  a  total  global  catastrophe.  Why,  then, 
do  we  not  address  the  problem  with  the 
urgency  and  vision  It  demands?  Why  do  we 
attempt  quick  fixes  which  come  back  to 
haunt  us?  Why  do  we  pretend  nuclear  war 
can  be  won? 

Americans  certainly  find  all  manner  of 
fault  with  Soviet  policies  most  of  it  Justi- 
fied. I  find  the  relationship  difficult  In  the 
extreme.  But  that  evades  the  Issue.  If  the 
world  goes  up  in  flames,  it  will  be  no  con- 
solation that  the  few  survivors,  can  put  the 
blame  for  the  disaster  on  the  Russians. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  national  security 
begins  at  home.  Americans  must  pull  them- 
selves together  and  create  policies  that  will 
steer  the  rest  of  the  world,  friend  and  foe 
alike,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  out  of  the 
Jungle  and  down  the  road  towards  peace  and 
security. 

For  several  decades  now  we  have  fallen 
short  In  our  effort  to  do  so.  Tonight  I  want 
to  discuss  a  few  of  our  failures,  to  draw 
some  conclusions  from  them,  and  to  offer 
a  proposal  for  modestly  Improving  the  proc- 
ess of  establishing  our  national  security 
policies  and  priorities. 

Although  I  will  focus  on  mistakes  and 
shortcomings,  let  me  ma'^e  clear  at  the  outset 
that  I  believe  our  coimtry  has  also  taken 
great  strides  forward  since  World  War  II. 
For  Instance  the  bipartisan  consensus  on 
such  momentous  Issues  as  the  Marshall 
Plan,  aid  to  Oreece  and  Turkey,  resisting 
aggression  In  Korea,  and  the  opening  to 
China. 

But  the  going  has  been  gettln?  tougher 
here  at  home.  A  consensus  Is  bard  to  come 
by.  Bipartisanship  is  a  rare  occurrence.  US. 
policy,  driven  often  by  political  considera- 
tions, has  begun  to  wheel  and  circle,  rather 
than  leading  the  world  on  a  straight  path. 

We  need  a  means  to  develop  a  far-sighted 
vision  of  the  most  Important  national  inter- 
est*. We  mtist  find  a  way  of  bringing  our 
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wisest  and  most  Judicious  thinking  to  the 
life  and  death  questions  affecting  the  very 
survival  of  our  coxmtry. 

As  we  look  backward  in  order  to  see  more 
clearly  how  best  to  move  into  the  future, 
let's  begin  at  the  end  of  the  forties  and 
the  early  fifties;  In  the  depths  of  the  Cold 
War. 

Under  both  Presidents  Truman  and  Eisen- 
hower, domestic  politics  and  demagoguery 
throttled  intelligent  debate  on  our  China 
policy  and  threw  the  United  States  and 
China  into  a  pattern  of  hostility  which 
lasted  two  decades.  For  twenty  years  our 
China  policy  served  Soviet  interests  and  un- 
dermined our  own. 

Under  President  Elsenhower  we  made  a 
different  kind  of  mistake.  In  part  as  a  result 
of  the  decision  not  to  put  up  an  earth  satel- 
lite before  the  Soviets  put  up  their  Sputnik, 
national  security  policy  became  a  political 
football.  The  Democrats  warned  that  the 
Rtissians  were  coming,  raised  alarms  about  a 
missile  gap.  and  urged  vast  increases  in 
military  spending  to  counter  it.  President 
Kennedy  discovered  after  the  election  that 
the  "missile  gap"  was  imaginary.  But  the 
rhetoric  sank  into  the  consciousness  of  many 
Americans,  and  made  it  still  more  difficult 
to  think  coldly  and  unemotionally  about  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  the  Soviets. 

Both  I>re8idents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
may  have  suffered  from  a  curious  fact  of 
American  political  life:  Democrats  are  often 
more  susceptible  than  Republlcaois  to  false 
charges  of  "softness"  In  dealing  with  Com- 
munist regimes. 

President  Kennedy,  for  example,  seamed 
to  feel  It  necessary  to  play  it  "tough"  In 
dealing  with  Communists  as  refiected  in  his 
approval  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster.  It  was 
only  after  the  catharsis  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis,  in  which  Kennedy  eye-baUed  the 
Soviets  down,  that  he  felt  able  to  start  mov- 
ing toward  a  new  era  in  U.S. -Soviet  relations. 
It  Is  a  great  tragedy  that  he  didn't  live  to 
pursue  the  effort. 

America's  attention  became  riveted  to 
Vietnam,  especially  under  President  John- 
son. Although  the  Soviet  Union  was  rapidly 
developing'  the  capability  of  destroying  us. 
as  we  had  the  capability  to  destroy  It.  and 
the  Slno-Sovlct  split  was  opening  new  op- 
portunities to  deal  with  China,  we  did  not 
put  our  best  efforts  Into  coping  with  those 
Important  problems.  Instead,  we  concen- 
trated on  a  noble  but  hopeless  attempt  to 
assist  a  third-rate  country  in  an  area  of  little 
Intrinsic  Interest  to  us. 

Our  mistakes  crippled  our  ability  to  act 
decisively  in  future  crises,  damaged  the  con- 
fidence of  our  youth  In  this  country  and  its 
objectives,  and  presented  to  the  world  a 
picture  of  rebellion  and  helplessness.  That 
unhappy  chapter  Is  behind  us  now.  but  it 
surely  Illustrates  the  need  for  more  wisdom 
In   our   policy-making   process. 

President  Nixon  did  not  have  a  ready  solu- 
tion for  Vietnam,  and  In  fact  added  to  the 
domestic  conflict  over  the  issue.  He  did.  how- 
ever, come  to  office  with  a  coherent  strategy 
for  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 
He  also  was  determined  to  control  the  proc- 
ess, and  shrewdly  chose  Henry  Kissinger  both 
to  flesh  out  his  policy  and  to  Implement  It. 
His  Initial  success  in  coming  to  terms,  with 
the  Chinese,  then  using  that  success  as 
leverage  in  cominit  to  terms  with  the  So- 
viets, illustrates  that  a  well-thought-out  for- 
eign policy,  implemented  with  style,  con- 
sistencv.  and  determination,  can  succeed  In 
US.  politics. 

Nixon  drew  on  a  passive  but  deep  public 
yearning  to  move  away  from  dangerous  con- 
frontation. But  his  Administration  also 
made  mistakes.  For  example.  In  the  first 
SALT  negotiations  we  did  not  nress  for  a 
ban  on  multlole  warheads  (MIRVs)  on  inter- 
continental missiles  at  a  time  when  the 
U.S.  had  the  capability  but  the  Soviets  did 


not.  We  missed  the  chance  to  prevent  the 
Sovieu  from  MIRVlng  their  big  missiles  be- 
cause we  chose  to  preserve  the  short-term 
advantages  we  then  possessed. 

President  Ford  was  in  no  position  to  sal- 
vage detente,  despite  his  boldness  In  going 
to  meet  Brezhnev  ir  Vladivostok  and  at- 
tempting to  restart  the  stalled  negotiations 
on  the  SALT  II  agreement.  But  domestic 
politics,  compounded  by  Soviet  intransigence 
In  the  SALT  negotiations,  posed  a  serious 
obstacle:  Ford  faced  a  tough  struggle  In  his 
own  party  for  the  Presidential  nomination, 
a  struggle  in  which  being  tagged  as  pro- 
detente  was  a  decided  disadvantage. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  in  President 
Carter's  Administration.  He  made  a  monu- 
mental contribution  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  through  his  personal  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  Camp  David  accords.  He  brought  with 
him  to  the  Oval  Office  the  most  generous  and 
humane  of  Instincts.  But  on  some  key  issues 
he  failed  to  turn  those  good  Instincts  Into 
good  policy. 

He  made  excellent  Individual  appointments 
in  the  defense  and  foreign  policy  fields,  but 
his  team  seemed  unable  to  pull  together  on 
the  same  path  toward  the  same  goal.  Dif- 
ferences in  basic  philosophy  went  beyond 
the  natural  and  healthy  tensions  stemming 
from  institutional  differences.  Moreover,  the 
National  Security  Council  played  a  competi- 
tive rather  than  a  guiding  or  coordinating 
role.  Carter  had  neither  a  Kissinger,  fully 
In  tune  with  the  boss  and  carrying  out  their 
Jointly  created  policies,  nor  a  Bundy  or  Scow- 
croft,  skillfully  bringing  together  the  views 
of  the  bureaucracy  to  facilitate  decisions. 

A  consistent  and  sensible  national  secu- 
rity policy  Is  not  necessarily  well  served  by 
Presidential  elections  and  the  transition 
from  one  Administration  to  another.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Carter  Administration  the 
usual  transition  difficulties  were  complicated 
by  the  continuing  SALT  n  negotiations  and 
related  weapons  decisions. 

When  Secretary  Vance  went  to  Moscow  in 
the  spring  of  '77.  he  carried  with  him  Presi- 
dent Carter's  unique  proposal  for  deep  cuts 
In  strategic  weapons.  This  was  understand- 
able In  view  of  Carter's  own  Inclinations  as 
well  as  the  strongly  held  views  in  Congress, 
but  prudent  advisers  would  have — In  fact 
may  have — counseled  against  too  abrupt  a 
change  in  the  direction. 

The  Carter  Administration's  rough  begin- 
ning need  not  have  caused  permanent  diffi- 
culty if  the  overall  thrust  of  U.8.  policy  had 
been  to  deal  consistently  with  the  Soviet 
Union  as  an  equal  even  while  fighting  hard 
at  the  negotiating  table.  Unfortunately,  the 
Administration  chose  to  play  the  "China 
card"  instead  of  keeping  the  card  in  Its  hand 
where  it  was  a  valuable  asset.  While  normally 
diplomatic  relations  made  good  sense,  it  was 
counter-productive  to  develop  military  ties 
and  start  hinting  about  sales  of  military 
equipment.  Playing  our  trump  card  engen- 
dered Soviet  suspicion  and  animosity  with- 
out benefitting  the  United  States. 

Eventually,  the  Soviets  even  came  to  doubt 
that  the  Carter  Administration  really  sup- 
ported ratification  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 
Unfair  perhaps,  but  the  event  often  cited  to 
me  as  the  last  straw  was  the  crisis  over  the 
Soviet  brigade  in  Cuba,  which  arose  In  the 
fall  of  1P79  during  the  final  preparations  for 
the  SALT  ratification  fight  in  the  Senate. 
The  Soviets  apparently  concluded  that  the 
sudden  surfacing  of  this  Issue — which  In- 
volved the  type  of  equipment  in  the  bands 
of  Soviet  training  troops  stationed  In  Cuba 
since  the  early  sixties — was  a  deliberite  at- 
tempt to  postpone  or  sabotage  SALT  ratifi- 
cation. 

The  real  explanation  Is  that  a  minor  Issue 
was  Inflated  by  domestic  politics,  particu- 
larly Prank  Church's  bitter  campaign  for  re- 
election in  Idaho,  and  the  Administr-'tlon's 
belief  that  a  tough  stand  would  better  serve 
the  ratification  effort. 


An  example  of  a  different  problem  in  Presi- 
dential decisionmaking  has  carried  over  from 
the  Carter  Administration  to  the  present: 
the  MX  decision.  It  became  clear  In  1977-78 
that  the  Soviets  had  improved  the  accuracy 
of  their  big  ml«sll-s.  and  that  our  Minute- 
man  and  Titan  .missiles  therefore  would  soon 
be  theoretically  vulnerable. 

The  seuch  for  a  solution  to  this  U.S.  vul- 
nerability was  thorough  and  employed  the 
best  technical  expertise  available.  President 
Carter  delved  Into  the  technical  and  stra- 
tegic details,  and  finally  settled  on  a  plan. 
But  the  American  people  had  grave  doubts 
about  the  practicality  of  basing  MX  in  the 
deeert,  while  some  strategists  warned  that 
the  Soviets  could  simply  build  as  many  war- 
heads as  we  build  shelters  and  thereby  nul- 
lify the  plan.  I  believe  President  Carter  could 
have  benefited  from  common  sense  advice  on 
this  issue. 

President  Reagan  has  reacted  with  sotmd 
Instincts  against  the  desert  basing  plan  for 
the  MX.  The  presidential  decision  an- 
nounced at  the  beginning  of  October  con- 
finned  that  there  is  no  new  land-based  sur- 
vlvable  system  In  sight,  that  submarines  are 
the  best  bet  for  survivabUlty.  and  that  sub- 
marine mlssilee  can  be  acquired  that  wUl  do 
whatever  we  formerly  relied  on  land-baaed 
missiles  to  do. 

It  is  too  early  to  comment  In  detail  on  the 
Reagan  Administration's  foreign  and  defense 
policies  and  the  way  they  are  developed.  But 
already  there  are  indications  that  this  Ad- 
ministration may  have  problems  of  consist- 
ency not  unlike  Its  predecessors.  Despite  Its 
antl-Sovlet  position,  domestic  political  con- 
siderations led  It  to  lift  the  partial  embargo 
on  grain  sales,  without  any  apparent  con- 
cessions in  return.  This  action  helped  con- 
firm the  Soviets'  belief  that  the  Americans 
are  not  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  to  back 
up  their  tough  talk,  particularly  when  do- 
mestic politics  or  commercial  Interests  are 
Involved. 

This  Administration,  like  some  of  its  pred- 
ecessors, shows  the  beginnings  of  tendencies 
to  make  security  commitments  first  and  try- 
ing to  develop  domestic  support  for  them 
later.  It's  terribly  important,  as  we  continue 
to  rebuild  our  country's  confidence  in  the 
Oovemment'e  leadership  In  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policy,  and  as  we  try  to 
strengthen  our  reputation  for  consistency 
and  reliability  abroad,  to  move  carefully  on 
this  score.  Any  additional  security  fruaran- 
tees  or  threats  of  military  action  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  Persian  Oulf.  or  elsewhere 
should  not  only  follow  constitutional  proc- 
esses, but  should  also  engage  the  attention 
of  those  parts  of  our  society  which  will  have 
to  make  sacrifices  to  Implement  the  guaran- 
tees. I  have  In  mind  particularly  the  young 
people  of  onr  country. 

In  these  few  examples  of  policy  problons 
over  the  past  35  years,  you  will  have  noted 
that  domestic  politics  and  bureaucratic  In- 
fighting came  up  several  times  as  obstacles 
to  good  policy.  Yet  these  are  both  essential 
elements  of  our  system. 

By  its  very  nature,  our  Executive  Branch 
Includes  advocates  who  become  adversaries. 
We  want  our  defense  people  to  recommend 
the  weapons  they  think  are  needed,  we  want 
our  arms  controllers  to  try  to  slow  down  the 
arms  race;  both  (rroupe  are  trying  to  improve 
U.S.  security.  We  want  our  diplomats  to 
counter  the  Soviets  around  the  world  but 
also  to  recommend  ways  to  make  the  VS.- 
Sovlet  relationship  less  dangerous.  We  want 
the  CIA's  best  Intelligence  assessments,  not 
tailored  to  fit  policy  requirements. 

We  elect  our  President  to  listen  to  these 
diverse  Interests  and  their  recommendations 
and  to  (decide  what  course  the  country  will 
follow.  We  expect  him  to  take  account  not 
only  of  hard  facts  and  cold  calculations  of 
national  Interest,  but  also  competing  do- 
mestic Interests  (gtins  versus  butter)  and 
the  inclinations  of  U.S.  public  opinion.  In 
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to  all  information  available  within  the  CJov- 
eroment. 

Third,  the  Commission  should  have  Inde- 
pendent status  established  by  legislation, 
perhaps  along  the  lines  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  and  would  not  be  subordinate 
to  either  the  President  or  the  Congress.  Both 
the  President  and  the  Congress  could  seek 
the  advice  of  the  Commission  on  matters 
In  lU  competence,  and  Its  recommendations 
could  be  Issued  in  classified  form  if  neces- 
sary. Split  recommendations  might  emerge, 
with  dissents  spelled  out  if  desired.  The 
Commission  should  also  be  empowered  to 
render  advice  even  when  not  asked.  If  neces- 
sary by  means  of  public  hearings. 

Could  such  a  Commission  have  made  a 
difference  in  the  past?  I  believe  It  could. 

It  could  have  gained  support  for  a  China 
policy  based  on  U.S.  Interests  over  the  long 
haul. 

It  would  have  provided  the  continuity  on 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  planning  that  might  have 
given  the  new  Kennedy  Administration 
pause,  and  could  have  provided  balanced 
backup  for  the  President's  task  force  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

It  might  have  added  a  voice  of  reason  in 
Vietnam  policy  discussions. 

It  could  have  stood  up  for  long-term  con- 
cerns versus  short-term  advantages  In  the 
argument  over  banning  MlRVs.  It  might 
have  added  balance  on  the  side  of  caution 
during  the  headiest  days  of  Nixon's  detente, 
and  Ford  could  have  leaned  on  It  for  advice 
and  support  for  a  policy  of  sober  detente. 

It  could  have  eased  the  Carter  transition; 
helped  President  Carter  cope  with  the  con- 
flict In  views  among  his  own  advisers; 
helped  to  conclude  that  putting  the  MX  In 
the  desert  may  have  looked  good  technically, 
but  answered  the  wrong  question. 

It  could  also  have  given  President  Reagan 
a  respected  and  private  sounding  board  for 
his  policy  Ideas.  On  one  major  Issue — the 
AWACS  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia— It  could  have 
raised  questions  privately  which  are  now 
being  discussed  publicly.  And  once  the  deci- 
sion to  go  ahead  with  the  sale  was  made 
the  Commission  cculd  have  helped  devel- 
op a  national  consensus. 

It  could.  In  the  future,  help  the  whole 
country  look  carefully  at  military  commit- 
ments that  might  lead  to  involvement  of 
American  troops  abroad  or  to  nuclear  war, 
to  make  sure  beforehand  that  the  people 
and  the  leaders  of  our  country  agree  on  our 
national  priorities,  agree  that  a  given  Issue 
or  place  is  worth  fighting  for.  even  risking 
our  country  for.  The  Middle  East,  for  ex- 
ample, offers  both  opportunities  and  dan- 
gers. The  Administration  and  Congress 
should  welcome  calm,  private  advice  on 
those  Issues  from  a  Commission  such  as  I 
propose. 

Finally,  some  people  take  comfort  rrom 
the  fact  that  It  has  been  36  years  since  the 
first  thermonuclear  explosion,  and  during 
that  period  the  bomb  has  never  been  used 
in  a  war.  Unhappily.  I  can  take  no  comfort 
from  that  whatsoever.  I  have  worked  with 
thermonuclear  weapons  part-time  for  two 
years,  and  recently  have  spent  fifteen  months 
In  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Government  In 
Moscow. 

From  this  perspective,  as  I  look  back  to 
that  first  explosion  In  July  1946.  I  am  forced 
to  say  that  we  have  constantly  been  moving 
closer  and  closer  to  the  brink.  In  the  present 
dangerous  situation,  every  step  we  take  In 
the  national  security  field,  and  every  public 
remark,  should  be  carefully  analyzed  In  ad- 
vance. Until  we  are  able  to  make  the  rela- 
tionship more  stable,  our  leaders  need  wise 
counsel  and  deep  analvsls  of  the  plans  pre- 
sented for  their  consideration. 

In  short,  we  need  a  new,  strong,  and  vital 
non-partisan  approach  to  asstirlng  that  the 
wisest  possible  advice  and  the  greatest  com- 
mon sense  ure  used  In  deciding  our  na- 
tional   security    policies.    Such    advice    and 


counsel    must    be    removed    entirely    from 
"politics  as  usual." 

The  time  Is  late.  My  own  feeling  Is  that  we 
wUl  not  avoid  a  thermonuclear  holocaust  If 
we  do  not  develop  some  viable  new  approach 
for  bringing  wisdom  and  consistency  into  our 
foreign  relations  decisions.  The  dangers  of 
today  will  not  tolerate  a  continuation  of  the 
political  practices  of  the  past  35  years. 


ARAB  GULF  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  read  much  about  the  impact  of 
OPEC  oil  prices  on  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems  of  developing  coimtries. 
We  have  also  heard  many  stories  of  con- 
spicuous consumption  on  the  part  of 
Arab  sheiks  In  London,  Paris,  and  the 
famous  resorts  of  the  West.  Financial 
analysts  also  inform  us  that  wealthy 
Arabs  are  buying  up  our  finest  build- 
ings and  farmlands. 

While  all  this  may  be  true,  the  nega- 
tive image  created  is  not  the  whole  story, 
as  I  was  happy  to  learn  from  a  recent 
article  In  the  October  5.  1981,  Issue  of 
Newsweelc.  It  tells  the  story  of  Prince 
Talal  Bin  Abdul  Aziz  Al-Saud,  brother 
of  King  Khalid  of  Saudi  Arabia.  With 
an  Initial  contribution  of  $60  million 
from  the  House  of  Saud.  Prince  Talal 
has  founded  the  Arab  Gulf  program.  Six 
other  Arabian  Gulf  states — Bahrain, 
Qatar,  Oman,  Kuwait,  Iraq,  and  the 
United  Arab  Emirates — are  contributing 
the  balance  of  the  $200  million  fund. 
The  program  will  be  administered  by 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  with 
priority  attention  being  given  to  educa- 
tion, health,  and  the  problems  of  women 
and  children  in  the  Tliird  World. 

Prince  Talal,  known  as  the  "humani- 
tarian prince,"  has  long  been  involved  in 
social  causes  in  the  Middle  East.  His 
work  is  totally  apolitical  and  nonsec- 
tarian.  While  sensitive  to  charges  that 
OPEC  countries  have  not  done  enough  to 
help  less-developed  countries.  Prince 
Talal  also  feels  the  West  should  do  more. 
Given  the  steadily  declining  Western  aid 
levels.  I  would  agree.  Both  OPEC  nations 
and  the  West  have  the  capacity  to  in- 
crease their  foreign  assistance — in  their 
own  self-interest  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  majority  of  mankind.  Mean- 
while, at  a  time  when  the  news  from 
the  Middle  East  is  full  of  unrelenting 
violence,  it  is  heartening  to  note  the  ex- 
ample of  one  crusader  who  is  helping 
his  fellow  man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  this 
account  of  Prince  Talal  and  his  Arab 
Gulf  program  in  the  Record. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Prince  for  Paupers 

Alexander  Halg  may  believe  that  It  la  "sim- 
ply unrealistic"  for  the  poor  nations  of  the 
troubled  South  to  count  on  much  more  help 
from  their  richer  neighbors  to  the  North.  But 
not  everyone  else  does.  In  a  private  ceremony 
In  the  wood-paneled  offices  of  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  Kurt  Waldhelm  ten  days  ago.  I  rlnce 
Talal  bin  Abdul  Aziz  al-Saud,  61,  brother  of 
King  Khalid  of  Saudi  Arabia,  handed  Wald- 
helm a  pledge  for  $40  million.  It  was  the 
down  payment  on  the  Arab  Gulf  Program, 
a  modest  $200  million  effort  by  rich  Arab 
states  to  help  the  Third  World  through  the 
United  Nations. 
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Sometimes  called  the  "humanitarian 
prince. "  Talal  decided  last  year  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  "morally  unacceptable"  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  countries.  With  an 
Initial  »60  million  from  the  House  of  Saud, 
he  persuaded  six  other  Arabian  Gulf  states — 
Bahrain,  Qatar.  Oman.  Kuwait.  Iraq  and  the 
United  Arab  Emirates — to  Join  him.  President 
Saddam  Hussein  of  Iraq  simply  handed  him 
a  blank  check,  and  one  Saudi  family  anony- 
mously gave  a  private  donation  of  $6  million. 
"I  never  mention  money."  says  Talal.  "I  talk 
Instead  about  poverty  and  hunger  In  the 
world."  The  funds  will  go  to  U.N.  agencies, 
with  Talal's  special  concern  for  children 
making  UNICEF  a  prime  beneficiary. 

To  those  who  know  him.  Talal's  latest  ef- 
fort comes  as  no  surprise.  As  a  young  prince 
In  the  1950s,  he  fought  to  abolish  slavery 
in  Saudi  Arabia  and  founded  Ite  first  «lrls' 
school.  In  the  decade  since,  Talal  has  funded 
several  Saudi  hospitals  and  schools,  as  well 
as  backed  UNICEF  projects  In  the  Third 
World.  He  promises  a  "totally  apolitical"  pol- 
icy for  his  new  program.  "It  does  not  matter 
If  the  needy  are  Christian.  Muslim  or  Jew- 
ish." he  says.  "Politics  makes  such  distinc- 
tions, humanltarlanlsm  does  not." 

Talal  Is  sensitive  to  charges  that  the 
Third  World  has  suffered  from  OPEC  price 
hikes  and  that  the  Arabs  have  not  done 
enough  to  help.  But  he  thinks  singling  out 
the  Arabs  Is  "absolutely  unfair";  the  West,  he 
says,  "Is  not  doing  enough"  either.  When 
other  states  charged  $41  a  barrel  for  oil  last 
year.  Talal  says,  the  Saudis  sacrificed  $16  bil- 
lion by  keeping  theirs  at  $32.  "The  oil-pro- 
ducing nations  could  do  much  more,"  he  con- 
cedes, "and  we  are  trying  to  remedy  that 
situation."  The  program's  $200  million  may 
not  be  much  In  relation  to  the  enormous 
sums  required  for  economic  development,  but 
Talal  asks  a  fair  hearing  for  the  new  effort: 
"The  Journey  of  1.000  miles  starts  with  the 
first  day."  The  nations  of  the  South  can't  do 
much  with  proverbs — but  the  petrodollars 
are  sure  to  be  welcome. 


THE  STRUGGLE  AGAINST 
COMMUNISM 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Washington  State  Chapter  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Russian-Americans,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Congress  or  Russian-Americans.  Inc.. 

Long  Island  City,  NY. 

On  November  7th  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  win  celebrate  the  64th  anniversary 
of  the  "Great  October  Socialist  Revolution". 
On  this  tragic  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
takeover  In  Russia,  the  Congress  of  Russian 
Americans  reiterates  Its  continued  concern 
for  the  condition  and  destiny  of  all  people 
living  under  Communist  rule.  Sixty  four 
years  ago  a  tragedy  occurred  which  scarred 
not  only  the  Russian  nation  but  also  the 
entire  free  world:  Lenin  and  his  minority 
party  overthrew  the  democratic  Provincial 
Government  of  Russia.  Two  months  later 
the  Bolsheviks  dissolved  the  freelv  elected 
Constituent  Assembly.  In  which  they  had 
polled  only  25  percent  of  the  vote  and  re- 
named t^e  nation  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics. 

Despite  bhe  bitter  strugele  waged  In  the 
ensuing  Civil  War.  which  lasted  more  than 
three  years  and  was  followed  by  numerous 
peasant  and  worker  uprlsln-js  against  the 
Communist  domination.  Lenin  and  his  «uc- 
ces'ors  wei-e  able  to  consolidate  their  Iron 
hold  over  the  people  that  make  up  the  USSR. 
Moreover,  since  World  War  n.  Communist 
leaders  have  added  to  their  empire  most  ot 


Eastern  Europ:.  This  tyranny  has  caused 
millions  of  deaths  and  untold  suffering  In 
the  prisons  and  concentration  cauips  ol  the 
Gulag  Archipelago,  and  has  kept  life  at  a 
subsistence  level  for  most  of  the  population. 

The  Soviet  buUd-up  of  armaments  in  con- 
Junction  with  foreign  policy  aimed  at  spread- 
ing the  Communist  system  wherever  possible 
has  caused  the  threat  of  world  war  to  hang 
over  the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
for  several  decades.  Furthermore,  unsolicited 
Soviet  meddling  In  the  affairs  of  the  develop- 
ing nations  continues  to  cause  serious  for- 
eign policy  problems  faced  by  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies. 

For  sixty  four  years  Russian  Immigrants 
have  repeatedly  warned  the  world  of  the  dan- 
gers of  Communism.  Too  often  they  have 
been  not  only  misunderstood,  but  even  mis- 
taken for  Communists.  As  a  result,  the  word 
"Russian"  has  Ironically  become  synonymous 
with  the  words  "Soviet"  and  "Communist". 
Moreover,  despite  being  the  first  and  fore- 
most victim  of  Communism,  the  Russian  na- 
tion Is  not  even  Included  on  the  list  of  cap- 
tive nations. 

Thus,  In  light  of  the  ever-Increasing  threat 
of  Communist  domination  we  appeal  to  all 
people  of  good  will  to  Join  us  In  condemning 
the  Inhuman  and  evil  nature  of  Communism, 
reminding  ourselves  of  all  the  people  de- 
prived of  their  basic  human  rights,  defendmg 
those  persecuted  for  their  religious  beliefs, 
and  praying  for  the  souls  of  the  millions  of 
victims  of  Communist  terror  In  all  captive 
nations. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts 
and  joint  resolution: 

On  October  9.  1981: 

S.  1033.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  agreement  between  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
establishing  their  lateral  seaward  boundary. 

S.   1181.  An  act  to  Increase  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  members  of  the  Armed  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  14.  1981: 

S.  1712.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  June  1.  1982. 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  Resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  October  16.  1981.  as 
"World  Food  Day". 

On  October  16   1981: 

S.  304.  An  act  to  amend  the  international 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  establish  a  national 
tourism  policy,  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  October  17.  1981 : 

S.  917.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  t^e  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  disabled  veterans. 


to  Increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  for  the  surviving 
spouses  and  children  of  disabled  veterans, 
tc  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  guarantee  home  loans  with  provi- 
sions for  graduated-payment  plans,  to  In- 
crease the  maximum  amount  payable  under 
the  Veterans'  Administration  automobile 
assistance  and  specially  adapted  housing 
assistance  programs,  to  expand  eligibility 
for  memorial  markers,  to  require  advance 
notification  to  Conpress  regarding  certain 
Veterans'  Administration  reorganizations, 
and  to  limit  expenditures  of  medical  ap- 
propriations In  connection  with  contracting 
out  studies;  and  for  other  purposes. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitiorxs  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 
ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated: 

POM-502.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon;   to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
"Senate  Joint  Memorial  9 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Oregon  has  a  claim 
recognized  by  a  favorable  decision  In  1908  by 
the  US.  Court  of  Claims  for  substantial  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  furnishing  troops  and  aid- 
ing the  United  SUtes  In  maintaining  the 
common  defense  of  the  Oregon  TraU.  miners 
and  settlers  during  the  Civil  War  period:  and 

"Whereas  other  states  received  reimburse- 
ment for  Civil  War  related  claims,  totaling 
$44,725,072.38  by  March  15,  1892;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Orepon  repeatedly 
submitted  appropriate  claims  for  reimburse- 
ment pursuant  to  several  Acts  of  Congress 
each  accompanied  by  supporting  vouchers 
and  affidavits;  and 

"Whereas  the  claims  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
were  approved  by  Robert  Lincoln  during  his 
tenure  as  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  War  and  by 
the  board  of  war  claims  examiners;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Senate  passed 
legislation  three  times  before  1933  to  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  the  claims  of  the 
State  of  Oregon;  and 

"Whereas  the  claims  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
have  never  been  paid  and  are  now  long 
owing;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Oregon  seeks  only 
equivalent  dollar  values,  which  is  estimated 
to  be  In  excess  of  $1,300,000  (approximately) ; 
now.  therefore. 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  la 
ur^ed  to  enact  legislation  granting  the  equiv- 
alent dollar  value  which  Is  estimated  to  be 
In  excess  of  $1,300,000  which  payment  will  be 
accepted  as  full  satisfaction  of  all  clalma 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the 
situation  described  in  the  Preamble. 

"(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be 
transmitted  to  each  member  of  the  Oregon 
Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-503.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Akron.  Ohio,  urging  Congressional  cooper- 
ation in  President  Reagan's  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  National  Defense:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

POM-604.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  6 

"Whereas  the  ^e<<ch»s  of  Lincoln  County. 
Oregon,  were  used  by  at  least  20.000  students 
for  marine  education  programs  In  1980;  and 

"Whereas  the  number  of  visitors  using 
Lincoln  County  beaches  is  expected  to 
greatly  increase  within  the  next  decade:  and 

"Whereas  Lincoln  County  has  an  Increas- 
ing ntimber  of  large  commercial  fishing  ve«- 
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October  19,  1981 


A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
of  the  State  of  Oregon;  to 
on  Environment  and  Public 


•Wherejis  the  United  States  porta  represent 
industry  which  directly  employs 
i^llllon  persons:  and 

the  Federal  Government  collects 

ballon  annually  In  customs  duties  at 

seaports:  and 

the  CongresB  Is  presently  dlscuss- 

involvlng  shallow-draft  and 

user  charges;  and 

user  charge  legislation  must  be 
with  far  better  knowledge  about 
than  Is  available  now.  including 
of  the  Section  205  study  and  ad- 
I  tudles  of  the  Impact  of  proposed 
on  the  port  system,  on  the  com- 
whlch  operate  port  facilities,  on  the 
tr  insportatlon  system  of  the  United 
on  the  national  economy;  and 
the    prlmsu-y    objective   of   any 
or  port  development  leglsla- 
be  to  Improve  the  nation's  trans- 
system  and  to  improve  our  position 
I  larkets;  now.  therefore, 
i  lesolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Oregon: 

the   Congress   of   the    United 
memorialized,  If  any  legislation  re- 
afiarltlme  transportation  or  port  de- 
ls enacted,   to  adopt   legislation 
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Xf  nlmlze  the  Impact  on  United  States 

veness  In  world  markets; 
\llnlmlze  shift  of  cargo  to  Canada  or 
for  >lgn  ports:  and 
Minimize  disruption  to  the  relative 

ve  position  of  ix>rts. 
'f'hat   the    Congress    of    the   United 
further  memorialized.  In  adopting 
legislation  authorizing  user  charges,  to 
t  lat  user  charges : 

/|pply  only  to  new  construction  be- 

exlstlng  system; 

Imposed  on  a  partial  cost  recovery 

that  the  level  of  partial  recovery  be 

determli^d  by  the  results  of  the  studies  of 


the  Impact  of  user  charges  on  the  n»tlonal 
economy: 

•'(c)  Be  assessed  on  a  uniform  basis; 

••(d)  Be  phased  in  over  a  period  of  years; 
and 

••(e)  Be  subject  to  further  study  with  re- 
gard to  need,  desirability  and  altJrnatlves." 

POM-506.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
House   of  Representatives  of  lie  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 
•REsoLunoNs  Memorializing  the  Conoress 

or   THE   United   States   Relative   to   the 

Social    SEcimirY    System    and    Benefits 

Thereof 

•Whereas,  since  Its  Inception  the  Social 
Security  System  has  served  as  a  basis  of 
financial  security  for  millions  of  American 
workers:  and 

■Whereas,  the  Social  Security  System  has 
afforded  American  citizens  the  prospect  of 
dignity  and  freedom  from  fear  during  their 
later  years;  and 

••Whereas,  nearly  one  million  Massachu- 
setts citizens  currently  derive  earned  bene- 
fits from  said  system;  and 

••Whereas,  nearly  700,000  citizens  In  the 
Commonwealth  are  over  65  years  of  age;  and 

•Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  others  have  Indicated  their  com- 
mitment to  preservation  of  benefits  to  cur- 
rent participants  In  said  system;  therefore 
belt 

Resolved,  that  the  MassachusJtts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  to  make  every 
effort  to  alleviate  the  fears  of  those  millions 
of  Americans  who  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  any  reductions  In  said  benefits  and  to 
maintain  the  levels  of  benefits  promised  to 
the  Natlon^s  elderly,  disabled,  widows,  and 
children  which  are  essential  to  the  Integrity 
of  said  system:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolied.  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hou!:e  of  Re-^resentatlves  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 

POM-607.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Syracuse, 
N.Y..  relative  to  social  security  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-S08.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

••Senate   Joint   Memorial   5 

•■Whereas  the  unleashing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  warfare  would  cause  untold  death, 
suffering  and  destruction:  and 

••Whereas  the  continued  development,  test- 
ing and  production  of  nuclear  weaponry  and 
related  delivery  systems  Increase  distrust 
and  apprehension  among  nations  as  well  as 
t^e  "otentlal  magnitude  of  any  International 
conflict:  and 

••Whereas  our  nation's  environment  Is 
threatened  by  the  mere  preparation  for  nu- 
clear war  because: 

••(1)  According  to  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. 98  8  percent  by  volume  of  all  high-level 
radioactive  wastes  come  from  military  nu- 
clear programs;  and 

••(2)  The  proposed  MX  nuclear  missile  sys- 
tem will  rer-ulre  14  million  acres  of  land.  12 
percent  of  the  tot'il  snnual  water  run-off  In 
that  area.  10,000  miles  of  heavy  duty  roads, 
and  twice  the  amount  of  cement  required  to 
build  Hoover  Dam:  and 

"Whereas  governmental  spending  for  nu- 
clear weaponry  and  related  delivery  systems 
would  be  spent  more  wisely  in  peaceful  pur- 
suits: now,  therefore, 

••Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Oregon : 

"(1)    That    the   Congress   of   the   United 


States  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States : 

"(a)  To  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  a  mu- 
tual freeze  on  all  further  testing,  production 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  and  of 
missiles  and  new  aircraft  designed  primarily 
to  deliver  nuclear  weapons;  and 

"(b)  If  such  a  freeze  Is  mutually  agreed 
upon,  to  transfer  the  funds  that  would  have 
been  used  lor  those  purposes  to  peaceful, 
nonnuclear  use. 

"(2)  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be  trans- 
mitted to  each  member  of  the  Oregon  Con- 
gressional Delegation." 

POM-509.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 
•Resolutions  Memorializing  the  President 

OF  THE  United  States  and  the  Congress 

To  Provide  Aid  to  the  People  of  Poland 

••Whereas,  the  People  of  Poland,  already 
enduring  great  hardship  and  suffering  as  a 
result  of  their  desire  for  freedom,  face  further 
deprivations  of  the  staples  of  life  as  winter 
approaches,  thus,  grievously  affecting  the 
thirty-five  million  clilEens  of  the  brave,  but 
tragic,  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America 
shares  a  common  bond  of  kinship  with  more 
than  ten  million  Americans  proudly  claiming 
Polish  ancestry,  and  with  all  Americans 
mindful  of  the  aid  which  our  Nation  received 
In  our  hour  of  need  from  Polish  patriots 
such  as  Pulaski  and  Koscluszko  during  our 
own  struggle  for  Independence;  and 

"Whereas,  the  National  Security  Council, 
contrary  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  National  Security  Ad- 
visor, has  voted  not  to  aid  Poland  as  part  of 
the  administration's  budget  cutting  efforts, 
thus  placing  the  United  States  on  a  parallel 
coarse  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  like- 
wise refused  aid  to  the  Poles;  and 

'•Whereas,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  Initiated  efforts  to  provide 
substantial  aid  to  Poland;  therefore  be  It 

••Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Congress  to  endeavor  to 
address  the  needs  of  the  People  of  Poland 
through  the  provision  of  food,  fuel  and 
medical  supplies  delivered  to  the  people  In 
the  most  effective  and  expeditious  manner 
possible;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  United  States  seek  the 
cooperation  of  the  International  community 
In  this  effort;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  c'erk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  commonwealth." 

POM-510.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Economic  Develop- 
me.Tt  o.  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  relating  to  the  AWACS 
sale  and  Its  effect  on  State  Jobs,  Income,  and 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

POM-511.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  12 
"Whereas  the  congressional  decision  In 
1953  to  terminate  the  Federal  Government's 
responsibilities  to  those  Indian  tribes  listed 
at  25  use.  564  et  seq.  and  691  et  seq.  has 
had  significant,  long-lasting  and  deleterious 
effects  In  Oregon:  and 

""Whereas  the  Federal  Government  since 
1970  ha3  substantially  repudiated  the  policy 
r>f  termination  In  as  much  as  both  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  have  In- 
creasingly recognized  federal  responsibili- 
ties  to   Indian   tribes   and   have   sought   to 
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strengthen  tribal  abilities  to  respond  to 
Indian  needs:  and 

"Whereas  Congress  has  never  expressly  re- 
nounced the  termination  philosophy  em- 
bodied in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  108; 
and 

""Whereae  the  vestiges  of  this  lll-advlsed 
action  continue  to  plague  "terminated"  In- 
dian tribes  and  their  members  In  Oregon  and 
to  thwart  tribal  efforts  to  Improve  social, 
political  and  economic  development  and  self- 
sufficiency;  and 

""Whereas  the  disastrous  effects  of  this 
policy  are  still  evident  In  the  relationships 
or  Indian  tribes  and  their  members  with 
state  and  local  governments  In  Oregon;  now, 
therefore, 

"Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

••(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  memorialized  to  repudiate  formally  the 
policy  which  resulted  In  the  termination  of 
the  Federal  Government's  recognition  of, 
and  faithful  execution  of  Its  trust  obliga- 
tions towards,  certain  Indian  tribes. 

"(2)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
further  memorialized  to  establish  equitable 
procedures  for  the  restoration  as  quickly  as 
possible  of  recognition  of  those  Indian 
tribes  whose  federal  recognition  has  been 
terminated. 

"(3)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  of  the  Oregon 
Congressional  Delegation. '• 

POM-512.  A  Joint  memorial  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

■'Senate  Jourr   Memorial   4 

•"Whereas  millions  of  Americans  are  dis- 
abled by  various  kinds  of  handicaps;  and 

■Whereas  the  disabilities  of  handicapped 
persons  substantially  limit  their  life  activi- 
ties: and 

■•Whereas  despite  physical  or  mental  limi- 
tations many  handicapped  persons  have  or 
have  the  ability  to  lead  very  productive  lives; 
and 

"Whereas  many  limitations  upon  the 
activities  of  handicapped  persons  are  not 
because  of  physical  or  mental  disabilities, 
but  because  of  the  limitations  placed  upon 
their  lives  due  to  discriminating  practices: 
and 

■'Whereas  discriminating  practices  against 
the  handicapped  can  be  changed  through 
the  legislative  process  thereby  alleviating 
some  limitations  now  existing  In  the  lives 
of  handicapped  persons:  now,  therefore. 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  We  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  that  will  result 
In  an  elimination  of  discriminating  practices 
against  handicapped  persons.  We  specifically 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
amend  "Htle  42,  United  States  Code,  section 
2000,  referred  to  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  to  effectively  Include  handicapped  per- 
sons within  the  protection  of  the  Act. 

'■(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  of  the  Congres- 
sional Delegation. •' 

POM-613.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  relating  to  House  Resolution 
1454,  the  Gay  Bill  of  Rights;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-614.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Boston,  Mass.,  relating  to  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

POM-S16.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Marks.  Miss  .  relating  to  support  of  S.  613.  to 
take  the  first  malor  step  to  end  union  vio- 
lence m  America;  to  the  Committee  on  I^bor 
and  Human  Resources. 


POM-fiie.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources : 

"Jonrr  RxsoLxmoir 

•'Whereas,  the  Legislature  recognizes  the 
ongoing  Importance  of  the  mining  Industry 
to  Montana,  as  well  as  to  the  entire  nation; 
and 

••Whereas,  the  existence  of  the  small  mine 
operator,  who  plays  an  important  part  In  the 
mining  Industry,  is  endangered  by  the  impact 
of  the  ••Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1977^^  (P.L.  95-164);  and 

••Whereas,  the  act  defines  a  mine  as  any 
area  of  land  from  which  any  minerals  are  ex- 
tracted, both  on  the  surface  and  under- 
ground. Including  the  lands,  excavations, 
and  other  facilities  used  In  the  work  of  ex- 
tracting such  minerals,  which  definition  not 
only  covers  the  commonly  thought  of  min- 
ing activities  such  as  coal,  sliver,  and  molyb- 
denum operations  but  also  includes  activities 
such  as  sand  and  gravel  excavation;  and 

•'Whereas,  the  act  has  caused  a  further 
erosion  of  basic  states'  rights  by  excluding 
any  participation  by  a  state  In  the  regula- 
tion and  Inspection  of  mines  relating  to 
safety  and  health  standards;  and 

••Whereas,  there  are  distinct  differences  In 
mining  operations  across  the  nation,  which 
are  best  understood  and  regulated  on  a  state 
level  rather  than  the  national  level  because 
national  legislation  Is  often  Inflexible  or  In- 
compatible with  state  needs  and  conditions: 
and 

••Whereas,  the  right  of  a  state  to  develop 
Its  own  regulatory  program  and  to  perform 
Its  own  Inspections  of  mines  relating  to 
safety  and  health  standards  should  be  pre- 
served: and 

••Whereas,  mining  Industry  accident  sta- 
tistics have  shown  significant  Improvement 
under  cooperative  programs  with  state  agen- 
cies, private  Industry,  and  labor. 

"Note,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana: 

••That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  urged  to  enact  amendatory  legislation  that 
would  return  to  states  the  right  to  regulate 
or  participate  In  the  regulation  of  mines  re- 
lating to  mine  safety  and  health  standards. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  t>e  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  Montana's  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-517.  A  Joint  memorial  adopted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon:  to  th^ 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
"Senate  Joint  Memorial  7 

'•Whereas  the  Legislative  Assembly  has  de- 
clared It  to  be  the  public  policy  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  that  dimethyl  sulfoxide  and  Its 
compounds  and  mixtures  be  available  In 
Oregon  for  prescriptive  use  by  licensed  phy- 
sicians; and 

•'Whereas  the  Legislative  Assembly  has  en- 
acted law  that  provides  for  the  safe  Importa- 
tion, manu'actu-e.  dlstrl'^utlon.  Fale  pnd  use 
of  dimethyl  sulfoxide  within  the  State  of 
Oregon:  and 

"Whereas  the  Pood.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(16  U.8.C.  301)  and  the  Pair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1461)  prevent  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Oregon  from  the  full  en- 
joyment of  those  rights  granted  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  state:  now.  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

••(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  .States  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration are  memorialized  *o  'aVe  appro- 
priate action  to  remove  any  federal  impedi- 
ments to  the  full  Implementation  of  Oregon 
law  governing  dimethyl  sulfoxide. 


"(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional 
Delegation. 

POM-eie.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  HUl. 
New  Hampshire,  relating  to  ending  union 
violence  in  America:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-&19.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Sedro-Woolley,  Washington,  relating  to 
union  violence  In  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-520.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Ub- 
eral,  Kansas,  relative  to  outlawing  monop- 
oly bargaining  In  the  Federal  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-S21.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Summit,  New  Jersey,  relative  to  outlawing 
monopoly  bargaining  in  the  Federal  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

POM-622.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Haines,  Arizona,  relative  to  ending  monop- 
o'y  bargaining  In  the  Federal  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-623.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Col- 
chester, Vermont,  '•el'itlve  to  ending  monop- 
oly bargaining  In  the  Federal  service:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-624.  A  Joint  memorial  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans^  Affairs : 

"Senate  Jonrr  Memorial  11 

"Whereas  civilian  citizens  of  the  United 
States  were  recently  held  hostage  In  Iran  to- 
gether with  American  military  personnel: 
and 

••Whereas  this  demonstrated  again  that  in 
areas  of  conflict  or  In  times  of  war  certain 
clvlllaiu  often  share  the  same  dangers  and 
hardships  as  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States;  and 

'■Whereas  In  every  war  In  which  this 
nation  has  engaged  there  have  been  civilian 
citizens  Imprisoned  or  Interned  for  extended 
periods  of  time;  and 

"Whereas  such  Imprisonment  or  confine- 
ment constitutes  deprivation  suffered  by  rea- 
son of  American  cKlzenshlp  and  constitutes 
service  In  behalf  of  this  nation;  now.  there- 
fore. 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  adopt  legislation  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  all  laws  administered  by  the 
United  States  Ve'e»Ttn8'  Administration,  will 
confer  upion  civilian  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  were  forcibly  detained  or  In- 
terned by  a  foreign  government  or  power  for 
longer  than  one  year  during  a  period  of  war 
between  that  government  or  power  and  the 
United  States  the  status  of  a  person  who 
served  In  the  active  military,  naval  or  air 
service  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional 
Delegation." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  (jommltteea 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs: 

Special  report  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  entitled  ••Home 
Health  Care  Fraud  and  Abuse"  (Rept.  No.  97- 
210). 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs.  I  submit  a  report  of  its  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  en- 
titled "Report  on  Home  Health  Care 
Fraud  and  Abuse." 
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This  rejort  reflects  the  extensive  In 
vestlgatlo  1  performed  by  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  InvesUgatlons  in  the 
spring  of  1981  under  my  chairmanship. 
In  the  repMt  the  subcommittee  deUlls 
problems  in  the  home  health  care  pro- 
gram as  aWinistered  by  the  Health  Care 
Finance  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment or  iiealth  and  Human  Services. 
Specifically,  in  the  report  the  subcom- 
mittee fir^  that  the  current  retrospec- 
tive costirelmbursement  system,  as  it 
applies  td  not-for-profit  agencies,  lends 
Itself  to  ;raud,  waste,  and  abuse.  The 
report  mt  Ices  a  variety  of  recommenda- 
tions for  mprovements  which  are  noted 
in  a  summary  of  the  report  which  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  be  Included  Ir.  the 

Record. 

There  t  elng  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordei  ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SuMMABT  or  IUpobt:  Home  Health  Cam 
Fkauo  and  Abuse 

The  Rep  ort  of  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inn  Bstlgatlons  details  problems  in  the 
home  heft  th  care  program  as  administered 
by  the  H(alth  Care  Plnanclng  Administra- 
tion (HCF\) .  The  central  Investigative  focus 
of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations" IE  qulry  dealt  with  the  Chicago  oper- 
ation by  Michael  Morrlsroe  of  five  non-profit 
home  health  agencies  and  four  proflt-maklng 
subcontr*  rtors  of  thoee  agencies.  The  PSI 
report  det  tils  proof  of  the  following : 

(1)  Moirlsroe  controlled  the  operation  of 
all  five  hoi  ne  health  agencies  through  a  num- 
ber of  nominees  who  were  used  by  Morrlsroe 
to  shield  his  true  ownership  from  the  HCTA 
(Health  Qare  Finance  Administration). 

(3)  Mo*1sroe'8  control  over  the  five  home 
health  agsncles  enabled  him  to  direct  the 
agencies"  ise  ot  the  four  proflt-maltlng  sub- 
contractois  which  he  also  controlled. 

(3)  MoTlsroes  ability  to  avoid  competi- 
tion by  directing  business  to  the  four  sub- 
contractoi  s  was  complemented  by  his  efforts 
to  bill  tl  e  federal  government  at  Inflated 
rates  for   ;he  services  of  the  subcontractors. 

(4)  Bemuse  of  his  dominant  position, 
Morrlsroe  was  able  to  divert  the  unlawful 
proceeds  af  this  operation  to  his  personal 
control.  ':Ti18  Involved  the  use  of  a  non- 
existent cffshore  tax  shelter. 

(5)  Th0  current  retrospective  cost  reim- 
bursement system  utilized  by  HCFA  offered 
no  substiiJtlal  deterrent  to  Morrlsroe "s  ef- 
forts: 

(*)  Th<  re  were  no  incentives  which  forced 
Morrlsroe  to  require  competition  for  sub- 
contractor services. 

(b)  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were 
lost  becatse  HCFA  could  not  recover  over- 
charges f  tim  the  proflt-maklng  subcontrac- 
tors. 

(c)  HCPA  faUed  to  take  the  appropriate 
admlnlsti  atlve  action  to  exclude  the  Morrls- 
roe agencies  from  i>artlclpatlon  In  Medicare 
when  It 'was  determined  that  substantial 
overbllUi^;  abuses  had  occurred. 

The  mijor  program  findings  of  the  PSI 
Investlga  Ion  into  home  health  care  abuses 
are: 

(1)  Alternatives  to  the  current  retrospec- 
tive reimbursement  system  need  to  be  con- 
sidered li   order  to  promote  competition. 

(2)  Clewer  guidelines  and  deflnltlcns  need 
to  be  provided  to  reduce  costs.  For  example, 
terms  such  as  "co«t  related  to  patient  care" 
and  "real  enable  costs"  need  to  be  carefully 
reviewed  to  provide  maximum  guidance  to 
agencies  tnd  Intermediaries. 

(3)  Atdlts  by  fiscal  Intermediaries  must 
be  maint  lined  In  order  to  Identify  unscrupu- 
lous or  w  ksteful  agencies  and  subcontractors. 

(4)  Hatne  health  patients  need  to  have  a 
greater  Knowledge  not  only  of  the  services 
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available  to  them  through  alternative  agen- 
cies but  also  of  the  cost  of  such  services 

(6)  HCFA  needs  to  pursue  aggressively 
through  administrative  action  (I.e.  exclu- 
sion) those  providers  who  engage  In  corrupt 
or  excessive  practices. 

By  Mr.   PERCY,   f'om   ♦be  ''• "*--   f— 

Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment,  and 
without  recommenuatiu.i : 

8.  754.  A  bill  to  require  that  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  be  granted  only  to  the 
products  of  countries  which  have  not  ex- 
propriated US.  citizens'  property  without 
compensation  therefor   (Rept.  No.  97-311). 


of  law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Natural  Oas 
Transportation  Act  of  1978;  to  the  Commit- 
tee uii  energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  understandings : 

Additional  Protocol  I  to  the  Treaty  for 
the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  In  Latin 
America,  also  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Tlate- 
loloco,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
of  America  on  May  26.  1977  (Ex.  Rept.  No. 
97-23). 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr,  President,  for  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, I  report  favorably  a  nomination 
list  in  the  Publ  c  Health  Service  which 
has  previously  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and,  to  save  the  expense 
of  printing  them  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the 
information  of  Senatoi^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  of  January  5,  1981.  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  times  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  Ind  cated: 

By  Mr.   HEINZ    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bentsen)  : 
S.  1746.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the 
pesticide   commonly   known    as   Dlcofol;    to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SCHMITT: 
S.   1717.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4124  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
purchase  of  prison -made  products  by  federal 
de-iartments,  to  allow  In  certain  cases,  the 
purchases   of   similar   products   from   small 
businesses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

QOATLE)  : 

S.  1748.  A  bin  to  exempt  certain  fixed  con- 
tribution multl-emplover  oension  plans  from 
title  rv  of  the  Employee  Retirement  income 
Security  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
Bv  Mr,  CHAFEE: 
S.  1749.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  de- 
ductibility Of  certain  oavments  to  oflSclals 
and  employees  of  foreign  governments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Flnanre. 

By   Mr.    McCLtJRE    (for   himself.    Mr. 

Jackson.  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Mua- 

KowsKii : 

S.J.  Res.  lis.  Joint  resolution  to  aporove 

the  President's  recommendation  for  a  waiver 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SCHMITT: 
S.  1747.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4124 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  purchase  of  prison-made  products 
by  Federal  departments,  to  allow,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  purchases  of  similar  products 
from  small  businesses;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
puacHAS«8  raoM  piison  iWDUsraiEa  and  small 

BUSIMESSXS 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  designed  to  give 
the  private  sector  and  the  public  sector 
relief  from  the  inefficiencies  that  some- 
times result  from  old  laws  left  untended 

too  long. 

On  May  8.  1930,  the  Senate  passed 
HR.  7412.  Among  other  things,  this  bill 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  other- 
wise known  as  the  FPI.  The  purpose  of 
the  FPI  was  to  give  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral "authority  to  establish  industries  in 
the  Federal  correctional  institutions  so 
that  he  may  provide  useful  and  stimu- 
lating employment  for  every  Inmate  and 
sell  the  products  of  their  labors  to  some 
Government  department  or  establish- 
ment." That  Is  a  quote  from  the  House 
committee  report. 

Providing  corrective  and  rehabilitative 
emplo  ment  for  inmates  Is  very  Im- 
portant. I  do  not  believe  many  in  this 
body,  if  any,  will  disagree  with  that. 

However,  the  report  makes  one  other 
point.  Representative  Graham,  at  that 
time  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  received  a  letter  from  the 
Attorney  General  and  parts  of  that  let- 
ter were  Included  In  the  House  report. 
The  Attorney  General,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  committee,  wrote  that 
the  FPI  should  "alleviate  the  appalling 
amount  of  idleness  among  the  inmates 
without  competing  either  with  outside 
labor  or  private  business."  The  commit- 
tee went  on  to  make  it  mandatory  for 
Federal  agencies  to  sell  the  goods  at  cur- 
rent market  prices. 

In  1981,  Mr.  President,  the  Intent  of 
the  law  wrought  by  our  predecessors  Is 
no  longer  being  served.  The  FPI  has  a 
huge  backlog  of  orders,  the  quality  of 
materials  delivered  Is  poor,  the  cost  of 
the  FPI's  products  Is  high,  and  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  is  high. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  simple.  The  Fed- 
eral prison  system  Is  not  In  the  business 
m  the  same  way  that  private  Industry  is 
in  business.  It  Is  In  the  business  of  re- 
habilitating convicted  criminals,  not  In 
producing  qualitv  products  in  a  timely 
manner.  As  it  has  a  monopoly  over  the 
sale  of  some  products  to  the  Federal 
agppc'ps.  it  has  no  incentive  to  produce 
t'melv,  high  ouaUtv.  and  cost  coTioetltive 
products.  It  Is  not  the  primary  mission  of 
the  FPI  to  be  efficient. 

The  bill  thnt  I  introduce  today  ad- 
dresses a  solution  to  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

For  example.  In  my  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico, there  is  a  small  group  of  craftsmen 
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who  operate  a  small  business,  OJo  Call- 
ente  Cialtsmen.  ihe  l-orest  service  has 
from  time  to  time  waded  through-  the 
mire  of  regulations  and  obtained  a 
waiver;  from  the  FPI  which  allowed  the 
OJo  Callente  Craftsmen  to  produce  signs 
for  the  Forest  Service  rosids.  The  for- 
esters tell  me  the  signs  were  high  quality, 
timely,  and  Inexpensive.  I  have  visited 
this  small  plant  and  agree  totally  with 
this  assessment.  They  wished  that  they 
could  deal  with  Ojo  Callente  all  of  the 
time  and  throughout  the  Forest  Service, 
rather  than  just  In  this  isolated  region. 

It  seems  that  this  is  the  case  elsewhere, 
especially  in  the  Western  States.  Much 
of  the  developing  forest  land  Is  in  the 
West  while  most  of  FPI's  capacity  Is  In 
the  East.  This  Imooses  very  high  deliv- 
ery costs  and  long  leadtlmes  on  every 
order  going  to  the  FPI.  The  taxpayer 
pays  all  of  these  costs. 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  today  solves 
these  problems  without  stepping  outside 
of  the  intent  of  the  original  framers  of 
the  law.  My  bill  provides  that  for  or- 
ders under  $20,000,  the  agency  in  ques- 
tion may  deal  directly  with  a  private 
contractor.  This  will  allow  the  big  orders 
to  still  go  to  the  FTI  and  maintain  their 
capacity  while  allowing  the  smaller  or- 
ders to  go  to  the  business  sector,  espe- 
cially the  small  business  sector.  The  bill 
further  provides  that  all  orders  mu^t  be 
shinped  within  120  days  of  receipt  of  the 
orders.  If  the  FPI  cannot  guarantee  this 
timely  manufacture  date,  the  order  must 
be  given  an  automatic  waiver  and  hand- 
ed over  to  a  private  contractor;  or  if  the 
FPI  has  an  order  outstanding  to  the  par- 
ticular agency  office  that  has  gone  un- 
filled for  120  days,  the  office  may  again 
deal  with  a  private  contractor. 

This  bill  will  give  the  FPI  the  Incen- 
tive to  become  more  efficient  tmd  com- 
pete for  orders  on  a  timely  basis.  It  will 
give  small  businesses  more  business  and 
reduce  the  taxpaver's  burden  by  remov- 
ing any  old  inefficiency  based  on  an  old 
law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Rud- 
MAN).  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bUl  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

S.  1747 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4124  of  title  18.  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  designating  the  first  undesignated 
paragraph  as  subsection  (a)  and  the  second 
undesignated  paragraph  as  subsection  (bl- 
and ' 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  purchase  of  products  from  other  sources 
when^ 

(1)  the  order  Is  for  Items  amounting  to 
(20.000  or  less;  or 

(2)  a  previous  order  is  imfllled  within 
120  days;  or 

(3)  the  delivery  of  such  products  to  a  com- 
mon carrier  or  other  agent  of  transfer  can- 
not be  guaranteed  bv  the  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries. Inc..  within  120  davs  of  the  order. 

If  the  conditions  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence are  met.  it  shaU  not  be  necessary  to 


obtain  prior  clearance  from  the  Federal  Pris- 
on Industries.  Inc.". 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  QvATLi) : 

8.  174b.  n  b-ii  to  exempt  certain  fixed 
contribution  multiemployer  pension 
plans  from  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

MULTI-Xl<PLOTEX   PENSION    PLAN   STABILIZATION 
ACT  OP  1081 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill,  the  Multi-Em- 
ployer Pension  Plan  Stabilization  Act  of 
1981,  to  amend  both  the  Multi-Employer 
Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1980 
and  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974.  I  am  pleased  that 
Senator  Quayle  Is  joining  with  me  In 
cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

In  an  effort  to  stabilize  multiemployer 
pension  plans.  Congress  passed  the  Mul- 
ti-Employer Pension  Plan  Amendments 
Act  of  September  26,  1980,  which  re- 
quires an  employer  who  wholly  or  par- 
tially withdraws  from  a  pension  plan— 
for  example,  sells  his  business  or  moves 
facilities  from  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
pension  plan  to  another— to  pay  his 
prorata  share  of  unfunded  vested  liabil- 
ity to  the  plan.  This  payment,  known  as 
withdrawal  liability,  is  not  limited,  and 
In  fact,  may  exceed  the  company's  net 
worth.  For  example,  in  the  Johnson  case 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  north- 
em  district  of  Illinois,  Johnson's  with- 
drawal liability  to  the  Central  States 
Pension  Plan  alone  amounted  to  $16,- 
658,936.94.  TTie  amount  alone  greatly 
exceeds  Johnson's  net  worth  of  $6,821,- 
714  as  well  as  the  new  worth  of  its  par- 
ent. Republic  Industries,  Inc.,  which.  In- 
cluding Johnson  is  $7,544,399.  In  the 
Transport  Motor  Express  case  in  the 
same  Federal  district  court,  the  amount 
of  claimed  withdrawal  liability  of  over 
$8  million  exceeds  by  about  $4.4  million 
the  $3.6  million  remaining  from  the 
liquidation  of  TMX.  This  is  not  fair. 

The  Amendments  Act  changed  pension 
participation  in  two  crucial  ways  for  em- 
ployer contributing  to  multiemployer 
plans.  First,  the  1980  Amendments  Act 
makes  a  withdrawing  employer  liable  for 
100  percent  of  its  net  worth;  prior  to 
1980,  withdrawal  liability,  except  in  the 
remote  event  of  a  plan  termination,  was 
an  unknown  concept.  Second,  withdrawal 
liability  is  now  triggered  by  whole  or 
partial  withdrawal  from  a  plan;  before, 
liability  was  Imposed  only  In  the  event 
of  plan  termination,  not  employer  with- 
drawal. 

Nimierous  practical  problems  have 
emerged  because  of  the  1980  Amend- 
ments Act. 

First,  the  Amendments  Act  disrupts 
normal  business  practices.  Because  the 
employer's  withdrawal  liability  is  often 
so  large — in  some  cases  over  $13,000  per 
employee — it  effectively  prevents  union- 
ized companies  from  going  out  of  busi- 
ness or  liquidating.  Often,  the  cost  of 
withdrawal  liability  exceeds  a  company's 
net  worth.  Obviously,  a  liability  of  this 
magnitude  prevents  the  sale  of  a  com- 
pany's assets.  It  prevents  companies  in 
some  cases  from  moving  facilities  from 


one  jurisdiction  to  another.  In  short,  it 
aisrupio  DU:>iness  operations. 

Second,  the  Amendments  Act  restricts 
company  growth.  Unionized  companies 
may  accumulate  partial  withdrawal  lia- 
bilities brought  on  by  acquisitions,  sale 
of  assets,  or  relocation  of  facilities.  Pen- 
sion plan  trustees  can  reach  back  to  the 
corporate-controlled  group  to  siphon  off 
the  assets  of  affiliated  companies.  In  ad- 
dition, the  financial  accoimting  stand- 
ards board  shortly  will  consider  requirmg 
union  employers  to  footnote  their  poten- 
tial pension  liability  on  their  financial 
statements.  This  could  drastically  reduce 
the  ability  of  the  company  to  borrow 
money.  For  many  small  businesses,  the 
inability  to  borrow  money  could  result 
in  liquidation — which  again  triggers 
withdrawal  liability. 

Third,  the  Amendments  Act  will  dam- 
age multiemployer  pension  plans.  Obvi- 
ously, to  the  extent  that  contributing 
companies  are  endangered  financially  the 
plans  are  endangered.  Moreover,  and 
contrary  to  Its  Intention,  the  imposition 
of  withdrawal  liability  as  prescribed  by 
the  Amendments  Act  will  damage  multi- 
employer plans  because  th»  hii-rp  f-o^^n- 
tial  liability  will  discourage  new  employ- 
ers from  entering  the  plan.  Without  the 
normal  replacement  of  employers  and 
participants,  multiemployer  plans  will 
face  decline  and  ultimately  insolvency. 
Finally,  pension  plans  are  not  collecting 
withdrawal  liability,  for  example,  the 
Central  States  Pension  Plan  has  made 
assessments  against  approximately  100 
employers  in  an  amoimt  of  $95,000,000. 
No  collections  have  been  made  to  date; 
only  lawsuits  have  been  filed. 

Fourth,  the  Amendments  Act  changed 
pension  plan  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
game.  Since  the  mid-1 950's,  most  union- 
ized employers  only  negotiated  contri- 
butions in  their  collective  ba '■'Twining 
agreements.  The  promise  of  benefit  levete 
was  never  made  in  the  bargaining  agree- 
ment, that  was  made  by  the  trustees  of 
the  plan.  Moreover,  In  the  trust  agree- 
ments, the  employers'  liability  was  lim- 
ited to  their  contrtbutimis.  This  was  un- 
derstood by  t^e  union  as  well  as  the 
employer. 

In  1974,  Congress  redefined  multiem- 
ployer plans  as  defined  benefit  plans. 
This  action  imposed  a  liability  of  up  to 
30  percent  of  the  employer's  net  worth 
in  the  event  of  plan  termination.  No 
liability  was  imposed  for  employer 
withdravrals. 

In  the  Amendments  Act  of  1980,  Con- 
gress increased  this  liability  to  100  per- 
cent of  an  employer's  net  worth,  either 
in  the  event  of  an  employer's  withdrawal 
from  the  plan  or  the  plan's  termination. 
The  result  is  to  revoke  the  pension  plan 
provisions  of  thousands  of  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  and  impose  upon  the 
employer  a  greater  liability  than  both 
he  and  the  unkxi  agreed  to  In  their 
contract. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  significant- 
ly, the  Amendments  Act  will  damage  em- 
ployees' retirement  benefits.  Probably, 
the  major  criticism  of  this  bill  is  that 
it  will  uninsure  the  retirement  benefits 
of  7  to  8  million  emplovee  par- 
ticipants In  multiemployer  plans.  This 
Is  not  true.  Prior  to  the  Imposition  of  any 
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lnsiiranc(  '■  of  retirement  benefits — either 
mandatoiy  or  discretionary— the  Inci- 
dence ofi  benefit  loss  of  retirees  from 
multlemiiloyer  plans  was  less  than  one- 
hundredth  of  a  percent. 

This  was  confirmed  In  a  Department 
of  Labor  »tudy  of  multiemployer  plans  in 
1973.  Prlqr  to  availability  otf  Oovemment 
insuranc^.  smaller  plans  about  to  be- 
come insWvent  were  merged  Into  larger, 
more  scrfvent  pension  plans.  Presently, 
however,  because  of  the  great  magnitude 
of  wlthdmwal  liability,  employers  are  re- 
sisting uiion  organization  more  strenu- 
ously. Moreover,  employers  who  become 
organize^,  are  refusing  to  contribute  to 
multlemrtloyer  pension  plans.  Some  em- 
ployers Tare  signing  union  contracts 
which  d^  not  provide  for  retirement 
benefits  4t  all.  Thus,  the  irony  is  that 
more  emiloyees  will  lose  retirement  ben- 
efits as  «u  result  of  the  Amendments  Act. 
For  thpse  reasons,  I  am  introducing 
the  Mul^-Employer  Pension  Plan  Sta- 
bilization! Act  of  1981.  This  bill  will  re- 
move eniployers  who  have  only  negoti- 
ated contribution  levels  In  their  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  prior  to 
April  29.  1980.  from  the  withdrawal  and 
plan  tentinatlon  insurance  provisions  of 
title  rv  6f  ERISA.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished m  redefining  such  plans  as  fixed 
contribu^on  multiemployer  plans. 

This  action  returns  the  responsibility 
of  such  Blans  to  the  freedom  of  the  col- 
lective Bargaining  system.  Some  em- 
ployers nave  negotiated  benefit  levels  In 
their  collective  bargaining  agreement.  In 
this  case,  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of 
the  Amendments  Act  and  ERISA  would 
apply,  sime  employers  only  have  nego- 
tiated contribution  levels  in  their  collec- 
tive bar^ining  agreement.  In  this  case, 
the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Amend- 
ments A(}t  and  ERISA  would  apply.  Some 
employees  only  have  negotiated  contri- 
bution levels  in  their  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements.  In  this  case,  the  provi- 
sions of  title  rv  of  the  Amendments  Act 
and  ERISA  would  not  apply.  In  both 
cases,  enjployers  would  be  responsible  for 
what  th^y  agreed  to  in  their  bargaining 
agreemehts  with  the  union. 

In  addition  to  holding  employers  re- 
sponsible for  precisely  what  they  prMn- 
ised  in  their  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments, tne  Multi-Employer  Pension  Plan 
Stabilization  Act  of  1981  will  restore 
normal  business  practices.  Once  again, 
employers  will  be  able  to  sell  or  move 
facilities  without  triggering  huge  with- 
drawal liabilities.  Without  partial  with- 
drawal liability,  company  growth  will  be 
imimpaired.  An  employer's  liability  to 
borrow  $lso  will  be  unimpaired. 

With  the  removal  of  the  huge  with- 
drawal liability  disincentive  to  join 
multiemployer  plans,  the  lifeblood  of 
new  employers  and  participants  will  re- 
turn to  jmultiemployer  plans.  Thus,  the 
likely  damage  to  the  retirement  benefits 
of  employee  participants  in  multiem- 
ployer mans  will  be  removed. 

Ther«  would  not  be  any  benefit  for- 
feitures I  under  this  pr(^)osal.  Current 
benefit  levels  would  be  payable  at  the 
same  lefels  as  at  present.  As  in  the  past, 
future    I  plan     terminations     would     be 


ployer's  liability  would  be  limited  to  the 
employer's  contribution  levels. 

What  would  happen  is  that  the  trust- 
ees would  have  to  be  more  fiscally  re- 
sponsible In  setting  benefit  levels.  If  this 
occurred,  there  would  be  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  financial  security  pro- 
vided by  these  plans.  In  turn,  this  would 
make  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation's  Insurance  guarantee  un- 
der title  IV  unnecessary.  Minimum  fund- 
ing requirements  and  vesting  require- 
ments in  other  sections  of  ERISA  would 
remain  intact. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  an  Important 
bill.  I  anticipate  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  cmd  Human  Resources  will  be 
holding  hearings  on  this  legislation  In 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1748 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
RepTesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th&t  tbls 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Multiemployer 
Pension    Plan    Stabilization    Act    of    1981': 

EXIMITION     OF     CEBTAIN     FIXED     CONTKIBtTTION 

mttluzmplotss  pension  plans  f>om  Tm.E 

IV    OF   EEISA 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4001  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 
U.S.C.  1301)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  a  fixed  con- 
tribution multiemployer  plan)"  after 
"means  a  plan"  the  first  time  It  appears  In 
paragraph   (3)   of  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  a  fixed  contribution 
multiemployer  plan"  after  "multiemployer 
plan"  In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c): 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  'fixed  con- 
tribution multi-employer  plan'  means  a 
plan — 

"(A)  to  which  two  or  more  unafflllated 
employers  are  required   to  contribute. 

"(B)  which  Is  maintained  pursuant  to  one 
or  more  collective  bargaining  agreements, 
and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  which  such  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  on  April  29,  1980 
or  on  the  date  of  plan  establishment  If 
later — 

"(1)  fixed  the  rate  of  contributions  to  the 
plan,  and 

"(11)  did  not  fix  any  pension  benefits  un- 
der the  plan." 

Sec.  3.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  >■ 
April  29.  1980. 


merged 


currency  of  benefit  loss.  Only  the  em- 


less  of  whether  U.S.  law  applies  to  the 
payment  or  the  payment  is  legal  in  the 
country  in  which  It  is  made. 

The  bill  would  amend  section  162 (c> 
to  provide  a  payment  to  a  foreign  ofiBclal 
would  only  be  nondeductible  if  it  vio- 
lates the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
This  change  harmonizes  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  with  the  provisions  of  do- 
mestic law  governing  payments  to  for- 
eign ofiQcials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  summary  of  the  bill  and  a 
copy  of  the  bill  as  introduced  printed  in 
the  Record. 

8.  1749 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  lS2(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  Illegal  pay- 
ments to  government  officials  or  employees) 
Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "the  laws  of  the  United 
States  If  such  laws  were  applicable  to  such 
payment  and  to  such  official  or  employee" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(or  would  be  unlaw- 
ful under  the  taws  of  the  United  States) " 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(or  would  be 
unlawful  under  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1977)". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  payments  made  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SCMMAET    AND    EXPLANATION    OF    TRX    CRAFCE 

Bill 
Paragraph  (I)  of  Section  162 (c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  laws  of  the  United  States 
If  such  laws  were  oppUcable  to  such  payment 
and  to  such  official  or  employee"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1977."  • 


Into  other  plans  without  the  oc- 


ByMr.CHAFEE: 
S.  1749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  deductibility  of  certain  payments  to 
officials  and  employees  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DEDUCTIBUJTT  OF  CERTAIN  PAYMENTS  TO  OFFI- 
CIALS AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  President,  section  162(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  that  any 
payment  by  a  U.S.  taxpayer  to  a  foreign 
official  that  would  be  illegal  under  U.S. 
law  if  it  applies  is  not  deductible.  Th's 
provision  applies  to  the  payment  regard- 
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By  Mr.  McCLURE   (for  himself. 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Stevens,  and 
Mr.  MuRKowsKi) : 
S.J.  Res.  115.  Joint  resolution  to  ap- 
prove the  President's  recommendation 
for  a  waiver  of  law  pursuant  to  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act 
of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McClitre,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Stevens  on  this  legis- 
lation appear  earlier  on  today's  proceed- 
ings.) 

ADDinONAL  COSPONSORS 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAs)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1018,  a  bill  to  protect  and  preserve 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

a.   1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1131,  a 
bill  to  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  interest  on  overdue  payments  and 
to  take  early  payment  discounts  only 
when  payment  is  timely  made,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

s.   lais 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator    from    New   Mexico    (Mr.    Do- 


MENici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1215,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  circumstances 
under  which  territorial  provisions  in 
licenses  to  distribute  and  sell  trademark 
malt  beverage  products  are  lawful  under 
the  antitrust  laws. 

S.     1427 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1427,  a  bill  to 
reduce  financing  cost  to  cities,  counties, 
and  States  by  amended  section  5136  of 
the  revised  statutes  to  permit  national 
banks  to  underwrite  and  deal  in  revenue 
bonds  issued  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1634 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1634,  a  bill  to  incorporate 
the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 

S.    1S35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 

Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1635,  a  bill  to 
delay  the  application  of  revenue  ruling 
81-216  until  January  1,  1983. 

SENATE     JOINT     RESOLXTTION     B3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rod- 
man) and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHwrrz)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  93,  joint 
resolution  to  clarify  that  it  is  the  basic 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  rely  on  the  competitive  private 
enterprise  system  to  provide  needed 
goods  and  services. 


Senate  on  Wednesday,  October  21,  to 
hold  a  business  meeting  on  pending  cal- 
endar business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti(Hi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    OF    AGRICULTURE    CREDIT    AND 
RURAL   ELECTRIFICATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  October  20,  at  9:30  a.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  bidding,  purchasing, 
and  election  procedures  of  electrical  co- 
operatives.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FORXSTRT,  WATER  RESOURCES, 
AND    ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  on  Forestry,  Wa- 
ter Resources,  and  Environment  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  705  on  Thursday, 
October  22,  at  10  &sa.  In  room  324,  Rus- 
sell Building.  S.  705  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  na- 
tional forest  lands  when  he  determines 
it  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact Denise  Alexander  or  John  Cozart 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  staff  at 
224-2035. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  be  authorized  to 
hold  a  markup  hearing  on  S.  1182,  the 
Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Worker's 
Compensation  Act,  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  at  10:30  ajn.  on  Wednesday. 
October  28. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTXE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  NEED  FOR   CHANGES   IN  THE 
FOREIGN  CORRUPT  PRACTICES  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  recently 
addressed  by  Alexander  W.  Sierck,  form- 
er Director  of  Trade  Policy  for  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  before  a  meeting  of  the  world 
trade  institution's  program  on  antitrust 
compliance  for  the  multinational  com- 
pany. Mr.  Sierck's  thoughtful  analysis 
regarding  the  need  for  changes  in  the 
FCPA  is  most  timely  now  that  the  Banl 
ing  Committee  has  reported  S.  708  and 
will  shortly  be  bringing  it  to  the  floor. 
I  submit  Mr.  Sierck's  remarks  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Nebs  for  and  Prospects  of  Change  in 
the  poreicn  corrupt  practices  act 

The  FCPA  has  proven  to  be  a  major  dis- 
incentive to  U.S.  firms  seeking  to  increase 
exports,  particularly  In  the  Middle  East  and 
In  developing  countries.  The  FCPA  has  also 
proven  to  be  a  significant  Impediment  to 
domestic  operations  of  U.S.  firms  as  a  result 
of  their  being,  as  publicly  owned  companies, 
subject  to  costly  and  ambiguous  accounting 
and  recordkeeping  requirements. 

On  March  12.  1981,  Senator  Chaffee  intro- 
duced a  bill.  S.  708.  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  (FCPA),  en- 
acted in  1977.  There  is  a  good  prospect  that 
the  Congress  wlU  enact  reform  of  FCPA  in 
1982.  The  Senate  Banking  Committee  by  a 
11-4  vote  on  September  16th  has  already 
reported  out  of  committee  a  bill  that  em- 
bodies many  of  the  changes  in  the  Chaffee 
bill.  It  Is  virtually  certain  that  other  amend- 
mends  will  be  proposed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  many  with  a  realistic  prospect  of 
adoption.  Moreover,  the  House  will  begin 
Hearing  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. However,  Rep.  Timothy  B.  Wirth, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Finance,  is  urging  a 
thorough  study  on  the  need  for  any  change 
before  considering  current  proposals  to  re- 
form of  FOPA.'  In  its  July  8,  1981  mtema- 
tlonal  trade  policy  statement,'  the  Reagan 
Administration  placed  a  high  priority  on 
reform  of  FCPA. 


>  Wall  Street  Journal,  p.  8,  col.  1,  Septem- 
ber 17. 1981. 

'  Attached  to  the  opening  statement  of 
Ambassadors  WUIlam  E.  Brock.  U.S.  Trade 
Representative.  Before  a  Joint  Oversight 
Hearing  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  on  U.S.  Trade 
PoUcy,  July  8. 1981. 


Thus  it  la  timely  for  U.8.  exporters  now 
to  consider  bow  they  can  Improve  upon  the 
current  reform  proposal  and  bow  they  can 
best  assure  prompt  passage  of  such  legisla- 
tion. 

In  reviewing  current  law  and  proposed 
legisUtlon.  I  wlU  first  discuss  the  FCPA's 
accounting  provisions  and  then  Its  anti- 
bribery  provisions.  In  doing  so.  I  will  alao 
suggest  some  areas  where  further  legislative 
change  may  be  appropriate. 

1.  The  Recordkeeping  and  Accounting  Pro- 
visions of  FCPA : 

Section  102  of  the  FCPA  requires  aU  Is- 
suers of  securities,  i.e..  publicly  held  com- 
panies, regardless  of  whether  engaged  in  the 
export  trade,  to  (1)  make  and  keep  books, 
records,  and  accounts  which  In  "reasonable 
detail"  accurately  and  fairly  reflect  transac- 
tions and  dispositions  of  the  firms  assets, 
and  (2)  devise  and  maintain  a  system  of 
internal  controls  sufficient  to  accomplish 
various  statutory  objectives,  e.g.,  "to  main- 
tain accountabUlty  for  assets."  See  f  13(b) 
(2)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
15  U.S.C.  i  78m(b)  (2)  The  SEC  U  responsible 
for  administering  this  section  of  FCPA. 

Current  law  does  not  condition  UablUty 
for  violating  these  recordkeeping  obligations 
on  a  requirement  that  the  faUure  be  a 
"material"  one.  Nor  does  current  law  condi- 
tion liability  on  proof  of  a  knowing  violation. 
The  Chafee  bill  would  do  so  in  both  In- 
stances. With  respect  to  the  addition  of  a 
"materiality"  proviso,  it  must  be  understood 
that,  in  other  areas  of  securities  law,  e.g..  in 
the  context  of  disclosure  obligations,  the 
term  has  never  been,  and  probably  never  can 
be.  defined  with  precision;  as  a  result,  the 
^pUcabUlty  of  the  materiality  standard  in 
this  context  will  be  determined  only  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

However,  the  version  of  the  bill  that  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  reported  out. 
largely  under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Heinz.  Incorporates  the  "knowing  violation" 
provision  but  not  the  one  as  to  a  "mate- 
riality" limit.  Instead,  as  a  compromise,  the 
Committee  substitute  a  requirement  that 
companies  only  keep  a  "system  of  Internal 
accounting  controls."  This  is  a  less  exacting 
standard  than  FCPA  now  requires. 

Critics  of  the  materiality  test  fear  that.  If 
such  test  were  incorporated.  It  would  be 
quantitative  test,  thus  removing  from  the 
Act's  coverage  even  large  payments  by  the 
biggest  U.S.  corporations.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  some,  particularly  immediately  after 
Watergate,  contend  that  even  small  illegal 
payments  can  be  material  for  they  reflect  on 
the  judgment  of  management  and  can,  in 
any  event,  place  large  amovmts  of  business  In 
jeopardy.' 

The  bUl  contains  another  ambiguity  simi- 
lar to  one  Involving  "materiality."  It  alao 
requires  that  records,  in  essence,  only  be 
kept  in  "reasonable"  detail  But  the  blU. 
either  as  proposed  or  as  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Committee,  does  not  define  what  la 
reasonable  in  that  context. 

Current  law  imposes  recordkeeping  con- 
trols without  regard  to  oost/beneflt  consider- 
ations. In  commenting  on  the  Chafee  bill  in 
Jime.  SEC  Chairman  Shad  recommended 
that  firms  not  be  required  to  change  or  Im- 
prove their  existing  controls  unless  the  firms 
determine  that  the  economic  benefits  will 
"significantly"  exceed  the  costs,*  a  Umlt  that 


"  See  e.g.  "Disclosure  Rules  and  New  Con- 
cerns." January  16,  1975  (AUanta,  Ga.)  and 
"The  Disclosure  Philosophy,  "  February  20, 
1976  (New  York.  N.Y.).  both  speeches  by 
former  SEC  Chairman  Ray  Oarrett.  Jr.,  and 
"Truth  or  Consequences."  speech  by  former 
SEC  Commissioner  John  R.  Evans,  May  16. 
1976  (Denver.  Colo.) 

•Written  statement  accompanying  the 
testimony  of  SEC  CHialrman  John  S.  R  Shad, 
before  Joint  hearings  of  the  subcommltteea 
on  securities  and  on  finance  and  nwrnetary 
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neither  4ie  Chafee  bill  nor  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Conn  nlttee  mark-up  now  contains 
2  The  Antlbrlbery  Provision*  of  FCPA 
Widest  read  post-Watergate  concerns  about 
the  payment  by  US.  firms  of  bribes  overseas 
were  the  impetus  for  passage  of  PCPA  Con- 
eress  eiiaiited  FCPA  with  virtually  no  dissent 
from  llTmembers  after  the  SEC  uncovered 
large-scale  foreign  bribery  involving  the 
secret  sliish  funds  of  more  than  400  U.8. 
corporations.  In  1976  and  1976.  for  example. 
Lockheed  paid  more  than  •lOfl  million  In  so- 
called  co^nmlsslons  to  boost  Its  exporU  of 
airplanes!  Included  was  a  large  payment  to 
Prince  B«rnhard  of  the  Netherlands  to  Infiu- 
ence  his  recommendation  on  Dutch  fighter 
plane  pu  •chases. 

Sectlot  s  103  and  104  of  PCPA  Impoee  civil 
and  criminal  penalties  for  bribery  of  foreign 
governmdnt  omclals  by  U.S.  citizens  and  U  8- 
based  businesses  See  16  U.S.C.  I  78dd-l  and 
-a.  Thus  these  provisions  are  applicable  to  all 
U.S  penons  and  Aims,  not  Just  to  flrmfi 
otherwlsi  subject  to  SEC  Jurisdiction  as  pub- 
licly tnu  ed  companies  These  provisions  are 
adminlst  ired  by  both  the  SEC  and  the  Jus- 
tice Depjrtment.  with  the  latter  having  ex- 
clusive a  ithorlty  to  bring  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. Ths  two  agencies,  however,  have  peri- 
odically ( ilsagreed  In  their  Interpretations  of 
Importan  t  provisions  of  the  PCPA. 

A.  Issu(  s  Relating  to  Intent: 

Under  current  law  Intent  to  violate  the 
antlbrlbe  7  provisions  Is  not  an  element  of 
proof.  Pu  ther,  current  law  imposes  sanctions 
whenever  a  person  has  "reaaon  to  know"  that 
an  illegal  payment  Is  being  made:  the  appar- 
ent rationale  for  this  provision  Is  to  ensure 
that  the  U.S.  person  does  not  avoid  the  law 
simply  b; '  use  of  a  so-called  "independent" 
agent  to  1  sake  the  bribe. 

The  c:  lafee  bill,  as  well  as  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee's  September  16  mark-up, 
removes  the  "reason  to  know"  provision.  This 
win  mak«  It  easier  for  US.  firms  doing  foreign 
business  through  agents,  particularly  those 
paid  on  II  commission  basis,  to  avoid  exp)o- 
sure  unde  r  PCPA  so  long  as  they  use  an  objec- 
tive set  01  rules.  I.e.,  a  checklist,  to  make  sure 
that  thel'  agent  Is  not  securing  business  by 
bribery. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee's  Septem- 
ber 16th  mark-up  replaced  the  reason  to 
know  standard  with  compromise  language 
drafted  b^  Senator  Heinz  that  makes  It  un- 
lawful to  direct  or  authorize  a  "third  party 
to  make  k  payment,  gift  offer,  or  promise  of 
something  of  value  expressly  or  by  a  course 
of  condu(  t."  Heinz  added  language  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  committee  report  with  the  bill 
to  Indlca*  that  the  phrase  "by  a  course  of 
conduct"  Is  Intended  to  close  the  look-the- 
othar-w.v  ■  loophole  that  the  "reason  to  know" 
standard  closed,  but  spells  out  situations 
that  would  not  be  covered,  i.e..  continued 
employm(  nt  of  one  who  has  made  Illegal  pay- 
ments In  the  preceding  five  years.  Other  situ- 
ations not  covered  Include  merely  hiring  a 
person  wl  th  ties  to  a  foreign  government  offi- 
cial or  pairing  higher  commissions  than  were 
customar '. 

The  Chiifee  bill  does  not  require  proof  of 
specific  Intent  as  an  element  necessary  for 
civil  or  (rlmlnal  liability  under  the  anti- 
bribery  p  -ovlslons.  Thus.  Justice  could,  in 
Its  dlscrei  Ion,  still  bring  a  criminal  as  well 
as  a  civil  suit  against  essentially  negligent 
conduct:  this  might  be  particularly  signifi- 
cant In  t  le  context  of  a  U.S.  person  using 
foreign  siles  agents.  Certainly,  at  least  with 
respect  to  criminal  prosecutions,  the  Justice 
Departmeat  should  be  required  to  prove 
specific  lr|tent. 

B.  Exenlpted  Payments: 
FCPA  *ow  contains  an  exception  to  the 

basic  protcrlptlon  against  bribes  of  foreign 
government    officials    for    so-c'Klled    "grease 
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policy  of  Ithe  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Concerning  8. 
708.  June  18.  1981. 


payments."  i.e..  payments  to  those  whose 
duties  are  essentlaUy  ministerial  or  clerical. 
An  example  would  be  a  payment  to  a  customs 
official  to  speed  the  processing  of  a  customs 
document  Senator  Chafee's  blU  would  not 
end  this  exemption. 

Section  6{b)  of  Senator  Chafee's  bill,  as 
well  as  the  September  leth  mark-up.  would, 
however,  widen  the  scope  of  exemptions  to 
the  antlbrlbery  prohibition  by  also  Includ- 
ing as  exempt: 

|A|n  Item  of  value  that  constitutes,  or  Is 
Intended  as  no  more  than,  an  item  given  as 
a  courtesy,  a  token  of  regard  and  esteem,  or 
in  return  for  hospitality,  and  does  not  In- 
clude marketing  activities  or  expenses  re- 
lated to  the  demonstration  or  explanation 
of  products  or  operations  of  a  domestic  con- 
cern. Including  travel  and  lodging.  If  such 
marketing  activities,  demonstrations  or  ex- 
planations, or  related  expenses  pertain  to  the 
business  presentation  associated  with  the 
selling  or  purchasing  of  goods  or  services." 

It  takes  practical  and  detailed  knowledge 
of  selling  overseas,  particularly  In  develop- 
ing countries,  however,  to  determine  whether 
this  exmptlon  will  prove  to  be  sufficiently 
broad  and  flexible  to  reflect  commercial 
realities.  There  Is  some  risk  that  Justice 
could  read  the  "courtesy  gift"  provision 
narrowly.  The  difficult  case  Is  the  $5,000 
piece  of  Jewelry  that  may  appear  necessary 
to  give  In  some  countries,  particularly  If  a 
non-U.S.  competitor  has  done  so.  What  the 
bill  In  Its  current  form  at  least  would  do  Is 
permit  U.S.  flrms  to  pay  the  lodging  and 
travel  expenses  of  government  officials  as 
part  of  a  marketing  effort  or  in  satisfying 
the  terms  of  a  contract  relating  to.  e.g..  In- 
spection trips  and  the  like. 

The  committee  mark-up  also  preserves  Sec- 
tion 6(b)  of  the  bin.  which  provides  that  no 
payment  Is  proscrloed  "which  Is  lawful  un- 
der the  laws  and  regulations"  of  the  country 
In  which  the  foreign  official  who  Is  the  In- 
tended recipient  serves.  Of  course,  bribes  are 
Illegal  In  virtually  aU  countries.  The  prob- 
lem with  this  well-intentioned  change  Is  that 
In  many  developing  countries  the  antlbrlbery 
laws  are  either  construed  more  narrowly  than 
their  language  would  suggest  or  are  simply 
rarely  enforced.  Moreover,  our  major  trading 
partners,  e.g..  Prance,  Germany,  do  not  have 
similar  prohibitions  against  bribes  made  out- 
side of  their  respective  territories. 

Under  current  law  the  defense  of  extortion 
is  available  to  persons  charged  with  paying 
bribes.  The  reason  Is  that  In  the  extortion 
context  the  requisite  corrupt  Intent  Is  lack- 
ing. Thus,  an  example  where  the  defense 
would  be  available  Is  a  payment  to  a  foreign 
official  to  keep  an  oil  rig  from  being  dyna- 
mited. However,  under  current  law  the  ex- 
tortion defense  Is  only  available  when  a  pay- 
ment Is  made  to  retain  business.  Moreover, 
enforcement  officials  maintain  that  under 
the  current  law  the  presence  of  mere  "eco- 
nomic extortion,"  I.e.,  demands  for  payment 
not  coupled  with  a  threat  of  physical  vio- 
lence to  persons  or  property.  Is  not  a  defense 
to  a  bribery  charge.  The  Chafee  bill  does  not 
change  current  law  In  this  regard,  nor  does 
the  September  16th  mark-up. 
C.  Administration  of  the  Law: 
Section  7  of  Senatoi  Chafee's  bill  would 
give  the  Justice  Department  exclusive  en- 
forcement authority  over  the  amended  antl- 
brlbery provisions.  Further.  Section  8(b)  of 
his  bill  requires  the  Justice  Department  to 
establish  a  business  review  procedure,  and 
requires  Justice  to  respond  to  requests  for 
such  opinions  within  30  days.  Section  8(b) 
also  provides  that: 

"An  opinion  that  certain  prospective  con- 
duct does  not  involve  a  violation  shall  be 
final  and  binding  on  all  parties,  subject  to 
the  discovery  of  new  evidence." 

Section  10(a)  of  the  Chafee  bill  recites 
that  It  Is  the  "sense  of  the  Congress"  that  an 
international   accord   on   corrupt   payments 


Is  necessary.  There  have  been  some  Interna- 
tional discussions  on  this  subject  In  connec- 
tion with  the  UNCTAD  negotiations  on  codes 
of  conduct;  however.  It  la  highly  likely  that 
at  least  the  French  will  block  any  meaning- 
ful agreement  In  the  near  future.  This  Is 
significant  because  some  members  of  the 
business  community  are  urging  the  complete 
suspension  of  U.S.  antlbrlbery  provisions 
until  an  International  accord  Is  reached. 

Significantly  also,  the  Chafee  bill  would 
add  new  protections  to  preserve  the  confi- 
dentiality of  business  records  disclosed  to  the 
Justice  Department  In  the  course  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  a  firm's  FCPA  practices.  The 
SEC  has  proposed  that  the  bill  should  simi- 
larly protect  documents  submitted  to  the 
SEC  in  the  course  of  an  Investigation  of  a 
firm's  recordkeeping  practices.  Such  a  safe- 
guard will  reduce  the  burden  on  the  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  the  submitting  flrms,  of  op- 
posing Freedom  of  Information  Act  requests 
seeking  access  u>  such  records,  particularly 
with  respect  to  Investigations  where  no  en- 
forcement action  was  taken. 

Some  thoughtful  analysts  of  the  Act.  In- 
cluding former  SEC  Chairman  Roderick  Hills, 
argue  that  the  entire  antlbrlbery  section  Is 
redundant  In  view  of  the  high  standards  of 
corporate  governance  by  boards  of  directors; 
for  example,  the  boards  of  directors  of  all 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  member  com- 
panies must  now  have  Independent  audit 
committees.  They  thus  conclude  that  the 
Act's  accounting  and  disclosure  requirements 
are  the  government's  most  effective  tool  In 
discouraging  corporate  bribery  abroad." 

RECOMMCNDATION    AS   TO    PROPOSALS   IN   CHARGE 

Firms  Interested  lu  Rupportlng  change  of 
the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  should,  if 
they  have  not  done  so  already,  begin  to  work 
now  with  the  Administration,  particularly 
the  Commerce  Department  and  the  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  to  make  their 
views  known.  As  exporters  with  practical  ex- 
perience In  overseas  markets,  they  doubt- 
lessly have  a  unique  and  useful  pnerspectlve 
on  the  realities  of  export  competition,  partic- 
ularly In  the  Third  World.  Moreover,  such 
effort  by  the  U.S.  export  community  remains 
essential  to  passage  of  PCPA  reform  legisla- 
tion, for,  as  noted.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that 
the  House  will  be  as  anxious  for  prompt 
consideration  of  such  legislation  as  the  Sen- 
ate has  been.  To  that  end,  they  should  help 
develop  support  for  the  bill  In  the  House,  for 
example  by  working  with  the  House  Export 
Caucus  In  this  effort.^ 
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RESIDENTIAL  ENERGY    TAX 
CREDITS 

•  Mr,  HART.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  IRS  figures,  the  residential  energy  tax 
credits  have  helped  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans finance  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  investments,  IRS  statistics,  com- 
piled by  the  Energy  Conservation  Coali- 
tion and  the  Solar  Lobby,  indicate  that 
nearly  11  million  American  taxpayers 
claimed  the  credits  on  their  tax  returns 
through  1979. 

For  too  long,  the  United  States  has 
seriously  underinvested  in  both  conser- 
vation and  renewable  energy.  In  large 
part  this  resulted  from  the  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  Federal  support  given 
to  conventional  fuels  in  comparison  to 
alternative  energy  supplies.  Conserva- 
tive   estimates     indicate    the    energy 


'  statement  .>f  Roderick  M.  Hills  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications,  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Finance  on  Oversight 
Hearings  on  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  September  18, 1981. 


supply  industries  receive  more  than  $6 
billion  in  Federal  subsidies  each  year — in 
liberalized  depreciation,  depletion  allow- 
ances, low-interest  loans,  and  other 
forms  of  Government  support.  By  com- 
parison, renewable  energy  sources  and 
conservation  have  gotten  short  shrift. 
In  1982,  for  example,  we  will  spend  19 
times  as  much  Federal  money  support- 
ing nuclear  power  as  we  will  on  all  re- 
newable energy. 

The  residential  energy  tax  credits  pro- 
vide a  modest  amount  of  support  for 


conservation  and  renewable  energy.  The 
development  of  these  energy  sources 
should  constitute  the  heart  of  our  energy 
effort  in  the  1980's.  For  some  time  pub- 
lic opinion  polls  have  suggested  solar 
energy  ranked  No.  1  as  the  energy  source 
the  public  wants  to  be  developed  "to 
meet  our  future  energy  needs."  Conser- 
vation was  ranked  No.  2.  Further,  more 
than  250  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  more  than  30  Senators 
have  declared  their  support  for  the  resi- 
dential energy   tax   credits   by  signing 

FEDERAL  ENERGY  TAX  CREDITS  THROUGH  1979 


congressional  resolutions  endorsing  their 
continuation. 

By  providing  an  important  boost  to 
conservation  and  renewable  energy  de- 
velopment, the  residential  energy  tax 
credits  are  helping  to  control  rising 
energy  prices  and  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil.  IRS  figures  show 
that  they  have  been  extremely  popular 
and  I  ask  that  the  following  State-by- 
State  breakdown  of  the  use  of  the  credits 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  information  follows: 


Conservation 


Ranewables 


State 


Returns 


Amount 
(thousands) 


Returns 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Coloiada 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbii. 

Florida ; 

Georjia 

Hawaii — 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri .•-. . 

Montana 


154,050 

19,941 

72,677 

75, 145 

393, 853 

179, 176 

136,400 

35,387 

31, 076 

153, 793 

165, 561 

692 

39, 578 

631, 869 

271,323 

221,666 

124,893 

149,336 

85,857 

68,777 

280,496 

421. 321 

592, 251 

372,221 

55,845 

271, 674 

41, 179 


(12, 950 

1.779 

5,310 

6,548 

34,725 

16,880 

21, 527 

2,775 

4,039 

13,740 

13,530 

50 

3,234 

56,453 

24,083 

17,926 

9,409 

-11,579 

7,968 

6,481 

30,923 

39,218 

54,623 

33, 425 

5,179 

20, 717 

3,293 


622 

242 
7,181 

843 
16,091 
2,195 
2,900 

537 

200 

3,855 

81 

5,349 

448 

1,269 

86 

1,413 

136 


Amount 
(thousands) 

11,036 

77 

3,771 

235 

8,698 

1,176 

1,151 

215 

25 

984 

69 

3,997 

161 

2,167 

115 

308 

127 


790 

1,138 

951 

2,140 

812 

2,658 


91 
614 
549 

1.621 
282 

1,698 


7 
368 


Conservation 


RenewaUes 


State 


Returns 


Amount 
(thousands) 


Returns 


Amount 
(thousands) 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon .. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Other 


89,370 
23,644 
62,531 
548,097 
44,116 
,119,585 
282,442 
36,160 
639,562 
161,732 
110.530 
664,012 
64,321 
131,069 
39, 737 
168,830 
339,302 
77,071 
29,230 
283,855 
175,728 
52,398 
362,348 
26, 233 
3,380 


J7, 174 
2,654 
6,584 
55,961 
3,896 
127, 453 
22,269 
3,067 
58,530 
14. 703 
11,371 
71,850 
5,388 
9.337 
3.028 
14, 139 
33,844 
6,033 
2,935 
21,606 
18.823 
5,846 
26,600 
2.448 
723 


178 

486 

513 

1,168 

1,949 

5,622 

121 

1.055 

1,970 

33 

1,642 

4,455 

126 

312 

258 

1 

1,122 

100 

326 

347 

227 


J180 

664 

240 

621 

1,227 

2,603 

133 

773 

757 

43 

561 

4,101 

72 

300 

54 

I 

209 

36 

161 

559 

60 


2,149 
83 


1,059 
103 


ToUI. 10,682.520      994,626,000 


76,555         43,834,000 


Note-  Figures  reflect  total  Federal  Ux  credits  claimed  through  1979.  Conservation  credits 
began  Apr.  15,  1977.  Renewable  credits  began  in  1979. 


Source:  Compiled  from  Internal  Revenue  Service  figures  by  the  Solar  Lobby  and  the  Energy 
Conservation  Coalition.  • 


ACTIONS  TAKEN  BY  SECRETARY 
WATT 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  others  who  read  the  Record 
a  list  of  environmentally  related  actions 
taken  by  Interior  Secretary  Jim  Watt. 
This  list  was  pulled  together  by  my  staff 
from  news  clips  and  other  information 
on  departmental  decisions  made  or  im- 
plemented by  Secretary  Watt. 

Those  of  us  from  the  West  who  live  in 
the  public  lands  States  are  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  need  for  balanced  man- 
agement of  these  important  natural  re- 
sources. In  some  circles,  Secretary  Watt 
has  been  criticized  for  trying  to  return 
to  such  a  balanced  policy  after  4  years  of 
policies  characterized  mostly  by  indeci- 
sion and  delay.  As  reflected  in  this  list  of 
actions.  Secretary  Watt  has  undertaken 
an  energetic  program  to  meet  all  of  his 
responsibilities  as  chief  steward  of  our 
Nation's  public  lands  and  resources. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  two 
articles  concerning  Secretary  Watt.  The 
first  appeared  in  the  Denver  Post  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  and  the  second  was  printed  in 
the  Fargo  Forum  on  September  14. 1  ask 
that  these  materials  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
envibonmentai.ly  related  actions  ob 
Accomplishments 

1.  Secretary  Watt  has  announced  he  will 
seek  wilderness  status  for  Arizona's  scenic 


Aravalpa    Canyon.    22    miles    northeast    of 
Tucson. 

2.  Secretary  Watt  supported  provisions  on 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  that  phase 
out  federally  subsidized  flood  Insurance  for 
barrier  Islands,  thereby  discouraging  devel- 
opment on  the  environmentally  sensitive 
coastal  barriers. 

3.  Secretary  Watt  approved  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management's  comprehensive  multiple- 
use  plan  for  the  California  Desert  Conserva- 
tion Area  and  a  charter  for  BLM's  new  Cali- 
fornia Desert  District  Multiple-Use  Advisory 
CouncU. 

The  CDCA  plan  provides  for  the  use  and 
protection  of  12  million  acres  of  public  lands 
administered  by  BLM  within  the  26-mllllon- 
acre  (Jallfomia  Desert  Conservation  Area, 
which  includes  about  one-fourth  of  the  State. 

4.  Secretary  Watt  unveiled  a  plan  to  pro- 
vide grewter  protection  to  the  endangered 
humpback  whales  in  their  summering  ground 
In  Qlader  Bay. 

5.  Secretary  Watt  hae  announced  that  he 
will  ask  the  Migratory  Bird  (Conservation 
Commission  to  focus  attention  on  continued 
funding  for  preserving  wetland  habitat  for 
ducks,  geeee,  and  other  migrartory  birds. 

On  October  7,  the  Oommission,  wbich  is 
chaired  by  Secretary  Watt,  approved  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  new  national  wildlife  refuge. 
Big  Boggy,  when  ftinds  become  available. 
Big  Boggy  is  located  20  miles  south  of  Bay 
cnty,  Texas. 

6.  Agents  of  the  Hsh  and  Wildlife  Service, 
at  the  direction  of  Secretary  Watt,  have 
acted  to  tmcover  black  market  operations 
that  deal  in  endangered  and  protected  Amer- 
ican reptiles.  The  agents  established  a  "sting  " 
operation  in  Atlanta  and  transacted  busi- 
nees  with  176  people,  27  of  which  have  been 
arrested  for  violating  Federal  and  State  laws 
against  collection,  shipment,  and  Interstate 
commerce  in  protected  apeciea  of  reptUes. 


7.  Secretary  Watt  has  voiced  opposition  to 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  Lakes  Project  In  Maine.  The 
Interior  Department  objected  on  the  grounds 
that  severe  long-term  adverse  environmental 
impact  will  occur  if  the  project  is  imple- 
mented as  proposed. 

S.  In  response  to  a  Oener&l  Accounting  Of- 
fice report  citing  »1.6  bilUon  in  safety  and 
health  hazards  for  park  visitors.  Secretary 
Watt  directed  the  National  Park  Service  to 
refocus  Its  management  activities  to  bring 
existing  parks  up  to  acceptable  standards. 

9.  Secretary  Watt  proposed  amending  the 
Land  and  Water  (Conservation  I*und  to  per- 
mit restoration  of  deteriorating  park  areas. 

10.  Secretary  Watt  announced  tn^jplng  of 
(Calif omia  condors  as  the  start  of  a  "last 
ditch"  captive  breeding  and  reeearch  pro- 
gram designed  to  save  endangered  (California 
condors. 

11.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
awarded  a  (41  million  contract  for  con- 
struction of  recreation  fadlltiee  on  the 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall  Storage  Unit  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project. 

12.  Secretary  Watt  pledged  protection  of 
the  (Cape  Hatteras  Ll^thouse  from  erosion 
by  waves. 

13.  Prepared  an  Inventory  of  properties  In 
the  U.S.  that  may  qualify  tor  nomination 
to  the  World  H»ltage  List. 

14.  (CaUed  for  an  inventory  and  orderly  de- 
velopment of  America's  natural  reeourcee  to 
avoid  a  crisis  situation  where  resources  might 
be  developed  without  regard  to  environmen- 
tal considerations. 

15.  Secretary  Watt  hae  prepared  a  list  of 
32  WUdemess  areas  to  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  consideration  and  transmittal  to 
(Congress. 

16.  Secretary  Watt  recommended  to  the 
President   appointment   of  noted 
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Watt  announced  the  Golden 

^_. ,  which  will  allow  people  who 

.^Uy  disabled  or  blind  to  obtain  free 

c  atlonal  paries,  monuments,  historic 

recreation   areas.   They   will  also 

percent  discounts  on  fees  for  rec- 

i  i,ctlvltle6  such  as  canq)lng  and  boat 

Golden  Access  Passport  results 

_   .  t80  amendment  to  the  Land  and 

Coi  iservatlon  Fund  Act  of  1966. 

Con  lervatlon  programs  for  endangered 

3e  tened  species  In  38  States  and  Ter- 

h^ve  been  helped  by  $4  mUllon  In 

Federal  grants  for  fiscal  year  1961. 

Preservation     of     historic     Amerfcan 

has  been  boosted  significantly  by 

,^t  tax  credit  for  historical  rebabll- 

pfevlded  In  the  New  Economic  Re- 
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tax  Incentives  for  historic  preser- 

hstfe  stimulated  more  than  $1.2  bll- 

pi  Ivate  Investments  since  enacted  In 

•  2,200  projects  have  qualified  na- 

for  the  Incentives,  including  hls- 

hottls,  office  buildings,  factories,  and 

si  buildings.  More  than  12,000  new 

I  nits  have  been  created,  more  than 

ttiem  for  low  and  moderate  Income 

The   program   Is   administered   by 

Department  of  the  Interior's  National 

Service   and   the   Department   of    the 
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Oarrett  to  the  poet  of  U.S.  Dep- 
to  the  IntwTiatlonal  Whal- 


n(  w 


'rtl 


Investment    tax   credit   will   be 

for  projects  beginning  January  1. 

exl^lslng  historic  preservation  tax  In- 

U  be  in  effect  through  December. 

with  challenges  by  envlron- 

,  the  State,  and  Industry,  Sec- 

wktts   requested   the  Department  of 

file  a  motion  In  the  District  Court 

seeking  authority  for  the  Depart- 

Interlor  to  review  a  Carter  Ad- 

mlnlstral^on  decision  aUowlng  coal  surface 

a  major  part  of  Utah's  Alton  Coal 


Watt  has  reaffirmed  the  hls- 

of  State  water  management  In 

the  D^artment's  repudiation  of 

1979  legal  opinion  that  eoug'ht 

a  so-called  "Federal  non-re- 

rl«ht." 

.  guidelines  to  select,  classify. 

rivers  In  the  national  wild  and 

system    have    been    proposed 

the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 

of  Agriculture.  The  system 

Federal  protection  for  the  nation's 

rivers  In  order  to  preserve  them 

and  enjoyment  of  present  and 
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Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  pro- 
guldellnes  to  Identify  scenic  vistas  on 
areas  within  the  National  Wild- 
System  that  merit  special  air 
jTOtectlon  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
ry  has  designated  five  pr<^>er- 
Natltnal  Historic  Landmarks.  They  are: 
Stone  Gate  of  the  Chicago  Union 
the  John  Jay  House  In  Katonab, 
the  Old  Waterworks  In  Bethle- 
isylvanla;  the  Folsom  Powerhouse 
,  California;   and.  the  Sloss  Blast 
In  Birmingham.  Alabama. 


Sec  -etary  < 


(From  tlje  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  Sept.  16, 1981] 

J|M  Watt's  Westhin  Exposttw: 

(By  Bill  Hornby) 

^  of  the  Interior  Jim  Watt  treks 

1  he  West,  he  may  be  demonstrating 

audiences  that  he  Is  not  the  antl- 

It  is  doubtful  that  he  Is  Improv- 

1  mage  In  the  Eastern  press.  He  prob- 

vXsn't  expect   and  won't  receive  any 

teatment  from  the  New  York  Times 
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or  the  Washington  Post  when  he  gets  back  to 
Foggy  Bottom  than  he  has  had  so  far. 

Now  as  Watt's  Mends  and  even  the  man 
himself  are  ready  to  admit,  some  of  his  trou- 
bles stem  from  his  own  nature.  He's  a  right- 
eous man  and  one  who  comes  on  feisty.  Watt 
would  never  be  on  the  top  of  your  list  for  a 
drinking  buddy,  an  ambassador  or  maybe 
even  a  governor,  assuming  you  think  of  such 
types  as  ones  who  should  try  to  put  on  as 
many  Band-Aids  as  they  pick  off  scabs. 

Watt  A  a  true  believer  used  to  the  advocacy 
and  conflict  of  the  legal  process.  His  trade- 
marks are  honesty,  candor  and  bluntness. 
If  he  has  a  dagger  for  you,  it's  on  his  desk, 
not  up  his  sleeve.  Little  wonder  that  the  pro- 
fessional Washington  environmental  lobby- 
ists Ucked  their  lips  at  such  a  tempUng 
target. 

But  their  real  war  with  Watt  stems  not 
from  his  politically  vulnerable  personality 
but  from  his  basic  philosophy,  which  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  philosophy  of  the  adminis- 
tration which  picked  him  a&  Its  lightning  rod. 
Reagan.  Watt,  their  mutual  supporter  and 
confidante  Joe  Coors  of  Colorado,  Bind  the 
other  Coloradans  that  Coors  has  helped  to 
ease  Into  Washington  resources  manage- 
ment— they  all  share  some  fundamental 
philosophic  beliefs,  which  might  be  para- 
phrased as  follows: 

Private  industry  undeir  minimal  govern- 
ment regulation  can  be  trusted  as  much  as 
any  other  sector  of  the  citizenry  to  do  what 
good  citizens  should  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment under  the  more  enlightened  standards 
of  the  19808. 

The  Western  resource  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try cai.  be  developed  without  permanently 
damaging  the  environment,  and  Indeed  our 
national  Interest  will  reqvilre  that  those  re- 
sources be  located  and  prudently  developed 
over  the  short  term  of  the  next  few  decades. 
Many  aspects  of  resource  management 
would  be  more  economically  and  effectively 
handled  If  left  to  the  risks  and  rewards  of 
the  free  market  system,  that  Is  to  private  en- 
terprise, than  they  are  now  managed  by  a 
government  system  which  does  not  hold  its 
managers  accountable  as  to  economics  or  ef- 
ficiency. 

These  beliefs  are  a  direct  challenge  to  al- 
most a  htmdred  years  of  conservation  think- 
ing In  this  country. 

It  was  the  thesis  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Olfford  Plnchot  and  the  other  fathers  of 
conservation  that  big  business  Is  Inherently 
rapacious  &nA  Incapable  In  the  arts  of  good 
citizenship;  that  some  natural  areas  are  so 
precious  that  they  can  never  be  available  to 
balanced  development  but  must  be  seques- 
tered for  "future  generations,"  and  that  a 
government  bureaucracy  Is  Inherently  more 
apt  to  act  In  the  public  Interest  than  a  mar- 
ket system  seeking  to  maximize  economic 
rewards. 

Thus  It's  no  surprise  that  the  conservative 
establishment  of  the  environmental-conser- 
vation movement  recognized  Watt's  danger- 
ous radicalism  right  from  the  start.  The  mas- 
sive petition  and  public  relations  drives  of 
the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Wilderness  Society, 
mounted  when  Watt  was  In  office  only  a  few 
days  dwarf  any  such  protest  on  their  part  to 
past  appointments.  In  Watt  they  see  some- 
one who  has  a  fundamental  threat  to  their 
beliefs,  not  Just  their  programs.  He  has  to  be 
obliterated  like  Carthage. 

Probably  their  vehement  opposition  has 
solidified  Watt  in  office.  The  administration 
can  hardly  throw  Watt  out  for  saying  what 
the  administration  thinks,  and  it  can  hardly 
ease  him  out  because  he's  stage  center  In  a 
spotlight  his  enemies  have  created.  So  the 
end  result  of  his  Western  tour  Is  likely  to  be 
that  Watt  goes  back  to  Washington  con- 
vinced that  a  goodly  portion  of  the  home- 
folks  are  behind  him.  and  discovers  that  his 
opposition  Un't  Impressed  by  that  fact  one 
bit. 


But  more  Important  than,  the  surrlval  of 
Watt  as  an  Individual  is  the  future  of  hU 
Ideas.  There  is  a  significant  body  of  opinion 
In  thlc  country,  witness  the  election,  that 
believes  that  the  private  business  can  be  a 
good  environmental  citizen,  that  all  our  re- 
sources should  be  developed,  and  that  gov- 
ernment is  not  by  some  ^ft  of  God  the  best 
and  only  manager  of  resources  "In  the  public 
Interest." 

Watt's  enemies  might  discover  they  can 
get  rid  of  him  but  not  his  ideas.  Their  energy 
might  be  better  spent  coming  to  grips  with 
the  Ideas  than  in  castigating  the  individual. 

[Prom  the  Fargo  (N.  Dak.)  Porxmi,  Sept   14, 

1981] 

Watt's  Policies   Greeted   Wahmlt   bt 

Western  Governors 

Jackson,   Wto. — Interior  Secretary  James 

Watt    still    the    scourge    of    environmental 

groups,  says  most  Americans  are  beginning 

to  hear  his  message  that  conservation  and 

development  can  coexist. 

"I  don't  think  they  understand."  he  said 
of  his  most  vocal  opponents  during  a  four- 
day  swing  through  his  native  Wyoming,  "but 
we're  making  progress." 

"I'm  tremendously  encoiiraged  by  the  sup- 
port of  Congress  and  by  the  support  of  the 
governors,"  he  said  near  the  conclusion  of 
his  trip. 

Earlier,  Watt  told  reporters  In  Casper  he 
has  helped  draw  public  and  congressional 
attention  to  changes  he  wants  to  make. 
"We've  got  the  public's  attention  on  man- 
aging resources,  and  that's  critical  to  us." 

Chanting,  placard-carrying  demonstrators 
greeted  Watt  on  his  trip,  but  some  liked  the 
Interior  Secretary  smd  his  multiple  use  pol- 
icy of  managing  the  Nation's  public  lands. 
In  fund-raising  appearances  in  Billings, 
Mont.,  and  Gillette,  Worland,  Casper  and 
Jackson  in  Wyoming.  Watt  drew  large  crowds 
of  Republican  Party  faithful  to  share  his 
pleasure  at  the  Reagan  administration's 
budget  victories. 

Aide  Doug  Baldwin  said  Watt  Is  one  of 
the  most  sought-after  cabinet  officers  for 
speeches,  in  part  because  he  Is  so  contro- 
versial. 

But  the  highlight  of  Watt's  Wyoming  trip 
was  decidedly  nonpartisan — his  meeting 
with  the  14-State  Western  Governors'  Con- 
ference. 

Governors  of  Western  States,  where  most 
of  the  Nation's  public  land  Is  located,  have 
taken  a  wait-and-see  attitude  toward  Watt, 
but  he  received  a  warm  reception  Friday 
after  giving  governors  his  "report  card"  and 
his  attempU  to  satisfy  concerns  they  voiced 
In  February  over  land,  water  and  energy 
Issues. 

Among  Watt's  major  pronouncements: 
A  reversal  of  a  highly  unpopular  federal 
claim  on  unappropriated  water  rights  on  fed- 
eral lands. 

A  pledge  to  preserve  and  protect  America's 
national  parks  with  a  (1  billion  Improvement 
program  over  the  next  five  years. 

A  promise  to  continue  the  spirit  of  the 
"Sagebrush  Rebellion"  by  giving  states  • 
greater  voice  In  managing  federal  land. 

The  governors  loved  It.  As  Alaska's  Jay 
Hammond  put  It.  "The  Jury  isn't  In  yet.  but 
I  sort  of  like  you. "  The  rest  of  the  governors 
applauded. 

"This  Is  the  most  productive  s»!sslon  ITe 
ever  seen,"  added  Nevada  Gov.  Robert  List. 
the  conference  chairman. 

The  Interior  Secretary  also  found  some  pri- 
vate time  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  Grand  Te- 
ton National  Park— his  favorite,  he  con- 
fessed— and  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
where  he  picnicked  and  rode  a  horse  along 
the  Flrehold  River. 

However,  Watt  was  given  poorer  grades  by 
environmental  groups,  and  they  complained 
bitterly  that  he  refused  to  talk  dUectly  about 
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proposed  oil  and  mineral  development  in  wil- 
derness areas,  including  some  close  to  Yel- 
lowstone and  Grand  Teton. 

Protestors  in  Yellowstone  claimed  their 
First  Amendment  rights  were  abridged  when 
they  were  confined  to  a  parking  lot  far  from 
Watt's  walking  tour  of  the  Old  Faithful  area. 

Many,  however.  Joined  the  entourage  of  re- 
porters, following  Watt,  and  some  resorted  to 
wisecracks  and  catcalls. 

Throughout  it  all.  the  43 -year-old.  balding 
Watt  wore  a  large  smile. 

"That's  free  speech,  I  guess,"  be  said  in 
Yellowstone. 

He  told  reporters  earlier,  he  has  paid  "a 
personal  price"  in  taking  the  brunt  of  criti- 
cism of  Reagan  administration  environmen- 
tal policies  and  had  seen  his  {xisltions  dis- 
torted by  opponents:  "I  don't  believe  anoth- 
er Interior  Secretary  has  been  as  well  known 
as  soon  as  I've  been  known,"  be  said. 

But  Watt  also  said  he  is  buoyed  by  polls 
showing  his  basic  policies  popular  with  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans.  And  he  delighted 
in  noting  that  of  220  organized  groups  he 
deals  with  regularly,  fewer  than  10  have 
called  for  his  removal. 

"The  pendulum  of  decisionmaking  was  way 
In  left  field,"  said  Watt,  and  he  had  tried  to 
swing  it  back  to  center .9 


WE  MUST  DEAL  NOW  WITH  ACID 
RAIN 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  In  sponsoring  S.  1706,  the 
Acid  Deposition  Control  Act,  and  I  com- 
mend Senator  Mitchell  and  the  other 
supporters  of  this  legislation  for  the  ac- 
tion they  have  taken. 

According  to  the  old  adage,  "What 
goes  up,  must  come  down."  But  in  the 
case  of  air  pollution  "What  comes  down 
is  even  worse  than  what  goes  up."  When 
Congress  considered  the  Clean  Air  Act 
In  1977,  evidence  concerning  the  impact 
of  air  pollution  on  rivers  and  lakes  was 
not  clear.  Since  then,  a  consensus  has 
developed  in  the  scientiflc  community 
that  a  new  phenomenon  called  "acid 
rain"  is  having  a  serious  impact  on 
waters  throughout  the  NMthecut  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Acid  rain  is  a  term  used  to  describe 
snow,  rain,  or  dust  that  contains  more 
acid  than  normal  rainfall. 

It  is  produced  when  pollution  from  sta- 
tionary sources  such  as  powerplants  or 
automobiles  is  emitted  into  the  atmos- 
phere. The  most  important  of  these  pol- 
lutants is  sulfur  dioxide,  which  is  prin- 
cipally emitted  by  coal-fired  electrieity- 
generating  plants.  In  the  atmosphere, 
sulfur  dioxide  is  transformed  into  sul- 
furic acid  and  nitric  acid. 

Increasing  air  pollution  has  caused  a 
tenfold  increase  in  the  acidity  of  rain 
each  decade  since  World  War  n.  Pish 
life  is  either  killed  directly  by  the  ever- 
higher  acidity  In  the  rain  which  flows 
into  the  lakes  and  ponds,  or  dies  indi- 
rectly because  the  sensitive  food  chain 
of  millicMis  of  microorganisms  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  increasing  acidity  of  the 
rain. 

TTie  acid  rain  that  has  fallen  on  the 
Northeast  in  the  past  several  decades  has 
killed  the  flsh  life  in  over  100  lakes.  Acid 
rain  is  most  severe  in  areas  that  do  not 
have  chemicals  in  the  soil  to  neutralize 
the  acidity.  These  natural  chemicals, 
called  buffers,  generally  are  not  present 
in  the  high  altitude  lakes  of  the  North- 
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east  and  areas  such  as  the  southeast<>m 
part  of  Massachusetts,  Cape  Cod,  and 
the  areas  around  Springfield  and  H<d- 
yoke. 

Most  of  the  acid  rain  affecting  the 
Northeastern  United  States  appears  to 
come  from  air  pollution  sources  in  the 
Midwest.  Many  of  these  existing  pollu- 
tion sources  have  not  been  cleaned  up,  in 
spite  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  When  the 
1977  changes  In  the  act  were  achieved, 
it  was  assumed  that  midwestem  utilities 
would  be  required  to  clean  up  their  fa- 
cilities. However,  through  a  series  of  de- 
lays and  court  suits,  these  utilities  have 
managed  to  avoid  reducing  their  overall 
emissions.  In  fact,  some  of  the  utilities 
have  made  the  situation  better  in  the 
Midwest,  but  worse  in  the  Northeast,  by 
installing  tall  smokestacks.  These  tall 
stacks  reduce  health  problems  close  to 
the  powerplant.  but  make  the  health  and 
acid  rain  problems  himdreds  of  miles 
away  worse  when  the  pollution  finally 
reaches  the  ground. 

We  should  move  now  to  deal  with  acid 
rain.  The  severe  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem are  now  sufficiently  clear  that  we 
must  act — ^not  only  to  prevent  future  in- 
creases in  pollution  in  our  region,  but  to 
reduce  existing  levels. 

We  must  do  this  in  a  manner  sensitive 
to  economic  costs.  I  look  forward  to  the 
study  by  the  Joint  Tax  Committee  an- 
alyzing financial  assistance  which  can 
assist  in  the  cleanup.  Current  cost  esti- 
mates are  only  a  very  small  percent  of 
the  cost  of  oil  decontrol  over  a  similar 
period.  Yet,  some  of  the  most  vociferous 
critics  of  this  legislation  are  also  among 
the  most  ardent  proponents  of  oil  decon- 
trol. I  believe  that  S.  1706  is  an  effective 
measure  to  deal  with  the  critical  problem 
we  face,  and  I  am  proud  to  support  it.* 


ALTERNATIVES  TO  CURRENT  ANTI- 
INFLATION  POLICY 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
searching  for  policies  to  bring  down  in- 
flation and  interest  rates,  to  bring  us 
quickly  out  of  our  current  recession,  and 
to  return  the  American  economy  to  a 
path  of  sustained  output  and  productiv- 
ity growth.  The  current  approach  of  loose 
flscal  policy  and  tight  monetary  policy  is 
not  the  way  to  achieve  these  goals. 

As  I  suggested  last  week,  we  should 
consider  policies  which  act  more  directly 
on  wage  and  price  decisions,  such  as  those 
discussed  in  the  series  of  studies  on  wage/ 
price  policies  commissioned  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Democratic  Policy.  One  that  de- 
serves particular  attention  is  "Alterna- 
tives to  Current  Anti- Inflation  Policy: 
A  Look  at  Previous  Suggestions  and  a 
Not-So-Modest  Proposal,"  by  Daniel 
MitcheU. 

Mr.  Mitchell  favors  institutional 
changes  which  would  increase  the  sensi- 
tivity of  wages  and  prices  to  monetary 
and  fiscal  restraint.  Greater  worker  par- 
ticipation in  management  and  proflt 
sharing  could  help  realine  workers'  in- 
terests in  ways  that  contribute  to  greater 
wage  and  price  flexibility. 

Also,  since  proflt  sharing  and  similar 
plans  have  been  supported  by  Congress 
in  the  past  for  other  purposes,  Mr.  Mitch- 


ell proposes  that  practitioners  and  re- 
searchers should  design  such  wage- 
sensitizing  plans,  using  tax  Incentives  to 
encourage  their  adoption.  He  also  stresses 
the  need  for  Government  to  avoid  en- 
couraging cost-plus  pricing  in  product 
markets.  Antitrusi  policy,  he  says,  should 
be  adapted  to  contribute  to  greater  price 
flexibility. 

One  benefit  for  labor  in  greater  wage 
flexibility,  Mr.  Mitchell  argues,  is  that 
ailing  industries  can  avoid  massive  lay- 
offs by  generally  moderating  wages  in- 
stead. The  payoff  for  America  is  lower 
inflation,  higher  economic  growth,  and 
the  maintenance  of  our  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  international  markets.  I  ask  that 
Mr.  Mitchell's  study  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  study  follows: 
Alternatives   to    Cukixnt    Aim- iHFLAnoM 

Policy:  A  Look  at  Previous  SuocEanom 

Airo  A  N0T-S0-M0DX8T  Proposal 

(By  Daniel  J.  B.  MitcheU) 

The  Inflationary  momentum  built  up  tn 
the  19708  remains  a  major  issue.  During  the 
19708.  it  became  commonplace  for  politicians 
and  policy  makers  to  declare  that  the  rate  of 
Inflation  was  the  number  one  economic  prob- 
lem and  that  (presumably)  sacriflces  iihould 
be  made  to  reduce  it.  But  the  failure  ci  gov- 
ernment policy — despite  the  rhetoric — to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  inflation  produced  a  sense  of 
pessimism  among  many  economists.  The  op- 
timism of  the  1960b  that  the  course  of  the 
economy  easily  could  be  controlled  o.ulckly 
faded.  Not  surprisingly,  a  variety  of  nos- 
trums for  America's  economic  dlfflcvtlties  be- 
gan to  be  offered. 

This  paper  reviews  some  characterlstlcB  of 
recent  Inflation,  most  notably  Its  variability 
and  Its  division  into  an  underlying  trend  rate 
and  volatile  "shocks."  The  difficulty  of  con- 
trolling Inflation  through  demand  restraint 
(restrictive  monetary  and  fiscal  policy)  Is 
considered.  Recent  alternative  suggestions 
for  fighting  infiatlon  are  described,  ranging 
from  controls  and  guldel'nes  (including  the 
newer  "TIP"  proposals)  to  the  "supply  side" 
approach.  However,  a  skeptical  view  is  ex- 
pressed on  the  viability  of  any  of  these  al- 
ternatives as  centerpieces  of  a  new  approach 
to  reducing  inflation. 

It  Is  argued  that  the  fundamental  problem 
has  been  that  the  "signals"  emanating  from 
monetary  and  flscal  restraint  are  not  stiffl- 
clently  heeded  by  wage  and  price  setters  to 
IMtjduce  the  desired  deflationary  effect.  What 
Is  needed  is  support  for  Institutional  changes 
which  will  Increase  sensitivity  to  the  signals. 
This  approach  entails  monitoring  wage  and 
price  decisions — though  not  for  the  purpose 
of  Jawboning — and  the  pinpointing  of  the 
causes  of  unresponsiveness. 

Finally,  some  suggestions  are  made  for  en- 
couraging greater  responsiveness.  Where  pos- 
sible, cost-plus  pricing  and  other  limits  on 
price  responsiveness  should  be  discouraged. 
In  the  labor  market,  there  should  be  en- 
couragement of  collective -bargaining  Inno- 
vations and  personnel  management  policies 
which  make  employee  compensation  more 
sensitive  to  the  demand  for  labor.  The  cur- 
rent practice  of  making  partial  and  total  lay- 
offs the  main  response  to  economic  fluctua- 
tions— while  wages  remain  aloof — needs  to 
be  altered.  Recent  interest  In  worker  partici- 
pation in  management  and  worker  participa- 
tion in  the  economic  fortunes  of  the  employ- 
er can  be  harnessed  as  part  of  an  anti-infla- 
tion program. 

INTLATION   VOLATHXTT 

Although  the  1970s  are  perceived  as  a  dec- 
ade of  Inflation,  the  inflation  rate  during  the 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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I  act  was  quite  varied.  Measured  by 

Price  Index  (CPI) ,  the  rate  of 

was  declining   from    1969-1973.   It 

e  erated  markedly,  reaching  a  rate  of 

[X  rcent  In  1974.  Thereafter,  Inflation 

o  less  than  5  percent  In  1976  and 

to  accelerate  again  crossing  into 

c  levels  by  the  end  of  the  decade.' 

while  the  trend  was  up  (the  inflation 

end  of  the  decade  was  higher  than 

beginning),  tucked  within  that  trend 

that  Inflation  rates  can  change 

over  comparatively  short  periods. 

pbarent  chaugeabiuty  of  the  infla- 

poses  a  problem  in  terms  of  public 

of     alternative     antl- Inflation 

Much  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  In- 

around  Its  trend  can  be  attrlb- 

iuch    phenomena   as    "shocks"    to 

prices,  sudden  changes  In  the  value 

dc  liar,  and  movements  in  farm  and 

1  }sely  related  to  monetary  and  fiscal 

prices.  These  phenomena  often 

closely  related  to  monetar)'  and  fiscal 

their  timing  can  serve  to  dlscrodlt 

I^licy   (even  if  sensible)    or  to  give 

to    faulty    policies.    (If    President 

waited  a  year  before  Issuing  his 

bi^ttons,  their  appearance  would  have 

with  a  marked  decline  in  apparent 

,   perhaps  enshrining   button   wear- 

I  ermanent  fixture  of  American  eco- 

po:  ley ! ) 

THX    "W  DSaLTIMG"   RATE   OF   VSTUlTIOH   AMD 
BEAI.   ECONOMIC   DISTBXSS 

It  was  natural,  given  the  volatile  nature 
of  exogeuotis  Inflation  factors  during  the 
1970s,  th  It  economic  policy  makers  would 
seek  to  fc  cus  public  attention  dtirlng  periods 
of  accelei  Biting  Inflation  on  the  "underlying" 
rate  cone  ept.  Stripped  to  Its  essentials,  the 
vinderlyliig  rate  of  inflation  concept  was  ad- 
vanced b; '  officials  of  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion in  c  ue  of  two  ways.  Either  a  widely- 
used  pries  index  such  as  the  CPI  was  "ad- 
justed" Xi>  remove  the  impact  of  the  volatile 
price  components  such  as  food,  energy,  and 
Interest  tttes,  or  a  wage  Index  was  used. 
The  latte-  was  Justified  on  the  grounds  that 
prices  ovsr  long  periods  tend  to  behave  as 
markups  over  unit  labor  costs — I.e.,  wages 
adjusted  lor  productivity.^ 

Unfortunately,  when  the  underlying  infla- 
tion rate  Is  below  the  actual  rate,  ptirchaslng 
power  miiy  well  be  adversely  affected.  This 
adverse  Impact  occurs  precisely  because 
wages  do  not  respond  Immediately  to  vola- 
tile price  Increases.  Thus,  emphasis  on  the 
underlylz  g  concept — while  defensible  for 
pollcy-mi  Jclng  purposes— created  the  public 
impressicn  that  government  officials  simply 
were  Ignnrlng  real  economic  distress.  In  ef- 
fect, Caiter  Administration  officials  were 
telling  tl^e  public  that  it  wasn't  really  cold 
in  December  because,  on  a  seasonally-ad- 
j\uted  bisis,  the  temperature  in  December 
was  the  &  ime  as  in  June ! 

Period!  of  divergence  of  the  underlying 
and  actval  rates  of  Inflation  in  the  1970s 
also  crea^d  the  public  Impression  that  In- 
flation 1)  Inevitably  synonymous  with  the 
loss  of  Injdlvldual  purchasing  power.  Yet  the 
losses  of  purchasing  power  which  occurred 
were  largely  the  result  of  relative  price 
changes  rather  than  absolute  increases  In 
the  genei  al  price  level.  For  example,  during 
1973-75,  the  energy  component  of  the  CPl 
rose  abov  t  43  percent  and  the  overall  Index 
rose  about  31  percent.  Wages  (Including 
fringes)  rose  by  only  30  percent,  producing 
a  real  wiige  loss  of  about  1  percent.  If  It 
someho^  coiUd  have  been  arranged  that 
non-eneifey  prices  in  the  CPI  had  fallen  by 
3-4  pero  !nt,  and  that  nominal  wages  had 
been  cut  by  1  percent,  the  CPI  would  have 
shown  ni>  overall  price  Increase,  just  an  In- 


crease ir 


other  pri  ces.  There  would  have  been  no  ag- 
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energy  prices  offset   by  a   fall   in 


gregate  inflation,  but  the  same  adverse  re*l 
consequences  that  actully  occurred  would 
have  been  felt.  Ttae  cause  of  the  distress 
was  the  shift  in  income  distribution  to  for- 
eign and  domestic  energy  producers,  not  In- 
fiiition  per  se.  Because  our  economic  system 
is  not  conducive  to  cuts  In  nominal  wages 
and  general  declines  in  all  non-energy  prices, 
the  shift  in  Income  dlstrlbtulon  was  accom- 
panied by  inflation.  But  it  was  not  Inflation 
which  produced  the  decline  in  purchasing 
power,  rather  it  was  the  action  of  a  foreign 
oil  cartel. 

CONVENTIOHAL   ANTI-INiXATION    POUdXS, 
INFUiTION  MOMENTT7M,  AND  KICKSSION 

Inflation  has  t>ecome  associated  In  the 
public  mind  with  forms  of  economic  distress 
Other  than  loss  of  purchasing  power  of  the 
hourly  wage.  When  Inflation  accelerates, 
pressures  quickly  rise  on  policy  makers  to 
contain  or  reverse  the  acceleration.  The  con- 
ventional response  to  such  pressures  is  for 
government — including  the  Federal  Re- 
serve— to  Impose  a  demand  restriction 
through  monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  Pres- 
sures for  such  a  demand  restriction  will  lie 
particularly  strong  If  the  root  cause  of  the 
Initial  economic  distress  Is  a  relative  price 
and  Income  shift  which  the  public  errone- 
ously blames  on  Inflation.  In  the  case  of  the 
1973-75  oil  episode,  the  loss  of  domestic  pur- 
chasing power  due  to  rising  energy  prices 
was  itself  an  automatic  limitation  on  con- 
sumer demand.  This  limitation  was  further 
reinforced  by  a  restrictive  macroeconomic 
policy,  producing  a  sharp  recession. 

The  recession  consequences  of  demand  re- 
striction flow  from  the  short-run  unrespon- 
siveness of  wages  and  many  prices  to  falling 
demand.  As  will  be  discussed  below,  inflation 
can  develop  a  considerable  momentum. 
Even  after  the  brakes  are  applied,  wages  will 
keep  Increasing  despite  rising  unemploy- 
ment, and  prices  will  keep  rising  despite 
growing  excess  capacity.  A  restriction  of 
nominal  demand  is  thus  translated  Into  a 
real  decline  in  output.  To  the  Initial  eco- 
nomic distress  which  provoked  the  demand 
restriction,  there  is  added  the  further  dis- 
tress of  recession.  These  real  consequences 
of  conventional  anti-Inflation  policy  may 
ultimately  produce  public  pressures  to  ease 
up  and  even  to  re-stlmulate  the  economy. 
If  the  initial  cause  of  the  InflaUon  accelera- 
tion was  an  exogenous  shock,  the  shock  may 
have  ended  or  even  reversed,  making  it  ap- 
pear that  inflation  Is  declining.  However,  the 
underlying  Inflation  rate  may  have  been 
little  affected  by  the  restriction  In  demand 
and  re-stlmulatlon  may  Increase  It. 

OTHEB  PROPOSALS  FOR  nCBTTNG  INTLATION 

There  is  a  widespread  view  among  eco- 
nomists that  use  of  demand  restraint  for 
antl-lnflation  purposes  is  likely  to  be  a  pro- 
longed and  painful  experience,  although  one 
which  ultimately  would  be  successful  if  not 
reversed  by  political  pressures  generated  by 
economic  slack.  Econometric  models  based 
on  past  experience  suggest  that  such  slack 
does  tend  to  slow  the  rate  of  price  sulvance. 
although  the  effect  predicted  In  any  time 
period  varies  from  model  to  model.  To  the 
extent,  however,  that  conventional  models 
produce  pessimistic  predictions  about  the 
length  of  time  needed  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
inflation  to  an  "acceptable"  level.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  alternatives  to  traditional  demand 
restraint  are  often  debated. 

LEARNING    TO    UVE    WTrR    INTLATTON    THROUGH 
INDEXATION 

One  possibility  that  has  been  discussed  is 
to  avoid  the  pains  of  demand  restraint  by 
adapting  to  inflation.  In  fact,  many  adapta- 
tions to  inflation  have  occurred.  Wages  In 
many  union  contracts  are  adjusted  automat- 
ically in  response  to  movements  in  the  CPI. 
Various  government  benefits,  most  notably 
Social  Security,  also  are  indexed.  Interest 
rates  tend  to  Incorporate  an  Inflation  expec- 


latlons  component,  thus  providing  compen- 
sation to  lenders  for  the  decline  in  the  value 
of  money.  Variable  rate  loans,  in  addition, 
provide  protection  for  lenders  against  un- 
lorseen  changes  in  Interest  and  infiation 
rates.  Federal  income  tax  rates  are  slated  to 
be  adjusted  for  "bracket  creep."  the  Increase 
In  the  real  tax  burden  produced  by  the  com- 
bination of  progressive  tax  rates  and  infla- 
ilonary  Income  growth. 

Because  the  public  associates  inflation  with 
real  economic  distress,  open  advocacy  ol 
iearning-to-llve-wii.h-inflatlon  has  not  been 
politically  appealmg.  In  addition,  many 
would  argue  that  it  is  Impossible  fully  to 
adapt  to  inflation.  Universal  Indexing  of 
wages,  prices,  assets,  liabilities,  and  taxes  is 
an  appealing  notion  theoretically,  but  would 
be  aimcult  to  achieve  iu  practice.  Index- 
ing brings  a  host  of  problems  of  its  own. 
Groups  which  are  not  properly  Indexed 
could  receive  wlndlall  losses  and  gains,  de- 
pending on  the  errors  in  their  formulas.  Tne 
construction  of  the  price  index  itself  can 
t>ecome  a  coctroverslal  issue — as  has  al- 
ready happened  to  the  CPI — and  in  general, 
shifts  In  income  dlctrlbutlon  would  become 
political  Ized. 

Widespread  indexing  oould  Intensify  in- 
flation under  two  circumstances.  First,  to 
the  extent  that  the  current  rate  of  Inflation 
became  more  tolerable,  resistance  to  fttrther 
Increases  in  Inflation  might  be  weakened 
Second,  exogenous  inflation  shocks — say. 
sudden  upward  boosts  in  OPEC  oil  prices — 
would  be  quickly  transmitted  into  domes- 
tic wage  and  price  setting.  However,  index- 
ation is  not  necessarily  li>tlatlcuary:  exog- 
enous price  shocks  could  be  negative.  For 
example,  bumpier  harvests  could  cause  de- 
clines In  farm  prices.  In  such  cases,  the  de- 
flationary impulse  would  be  transmuted  In- 
to wages  and  nonfarm  prices.  Moreover,  the 
anti-inflationary  pressures  from  restrictive 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy — if  maintained — 
could  be  more  effective  In  the  face  of  in- 
dexation.' 

In  short,  while  universal  indexation  is  not 
achievable,  the  current  forms  of  indexatioo 
that  do  exist  are  not  inherently  inflationary. 
Rather  their  Impact  on  inflation  depends  on 
economic  drcumstanoes.  If  proposals  to  en- 
courage Indexation  should  not  be  viewed  as 
a  quick  flx  for  inflation,  neither  should  pro- 
posals to  discourage  the  Indexation  that 
currently  exists  be  so  viewed. 

KMPHASIZINC    THE    "SUPPLY    SIDE" 

A  relatively  recent  criticism  of  the  de- 
mand-restraint approach  to  inflation  Is  that 
Increase  in  "supply"  would  have  an  anti- 
Inflation  effect  without  the  painful  side  ef- 
fects. Since  "more"  Is  more  attractive  than 
"less."  the  supply-side  approach  has  proved 
appealing.  However,  the  connection  between 
the  supply  side  and  inflation  Is  tenuous.  If 
more  supply  meant  less  Inflation,  the  rate  of 
Inflation  since  the  industrial  revolution 
should  have  generally  been  declining,  since 
per-caplta  consumption  and  production 
("supply")   historically  have  risen. 

Although  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the 
supply-side  approach  Is  often  unclear.  Its 
most  prominent  recommendation  Is  that 
taxes  should  be  cut,  rather  than  raised,  In 
the  face  of  inflation.  Proponents  argue  that 
tax  cuts  will  release  a  greater  supply  of  labor 
and  capital  Investment.  There  is  some  uncer- 
tainty about  how  this  alleged  supply  Increase 
Is  linked  to  reducing  inflation.  If  the  linkage 
Is  based  on  creating  excess  supply,  then 
there  Is  little  difference  between  demand- 
restraint  policy  or  supply-expansion  policy 
In  terms  of  any  antl-lnflation  effect.  How- 
ever, there  is  an  empirical  issue  of  Just  how 
much  supply  can  be  increased  through  tax 
cuts.  The  connection  between  tax  rates  and 
labor  supply  at  the  aggregate  level  is  dubi- 
ous, particularly  given  the  magnitude  of  tax 
cuts  that  might  feaslbly'be  considered.  Cap- 
ital   Investment    can    only    come    on    line 
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slowly.  Thus,  If  the  goal  is  to  create  excess 
supply,  demand  restraint  Is  empirically  a 
more  powerful  Instrument  for  doing  so. 

An  alternative  interpretation  of  the  sup- 
ply-side approach — at  least  as  far  as  capital 
investment  is  concerned — is  that  by  stimu- 
lating investment,  government  can  raise  pro- 
ductivity growth.  Higher  productivity 
growth  could  result  in  lower  unit  labor  cost 
increases  given  a  flxed  rate  of  wage  Increase, 
which  could  permit  a  slower  rate  of  price 
Inflation.  This  is  clearly  a  long-run  argu- 
ment and  one  that  could  make  only  a  mod- 
est contribution  to  lowering  inflation 
quickly.  It  might  be  noted  that  most  mone- 
tarists reject  a  imlt  labor  cost  approach  to 
inflation;  hence,  the  supply-side  justification 
of  the  anti-inflation  aspects  of  current  pol- 
icy conflicts  with  views  held  by  many  Rea- 
gan administration  policy  makers. 

REOUCtNG  THE   SCOPE   OF   GOVERNMENT 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  public 
sentiment  for  the  notion  that  excessive  gov- 
ernment Involvement  In  economic  life  is  a 
cause  of  inflation.  Many  legitimate  objec- 
tions can  he  raised  concerning  the  desir- 
ability and  effectiveness  of  the  social  and 
regulatory  programs  which  the  Reagan  ad- 
mtnistration  has  sought  to  reduce.  However, 
the  linkage  between  such  programs  and  in- 
flation is  tenuous.  As  a  flrst  approximation, 
government  programs  will  be  Inflationary 
only  If  they  induce  inflationary  monetary 
and  flscal  policies.*  For  example,  the  Infla- 
tion that  accompanied  the  military  buildup 
surrounding  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  not 
the  byproduct  of  war  per  se.  Rather  it  re- 
sulted from  a  failure  of  monetary  and  flscal 
policy  to  prevent  private  and  nonmlUtary 
spending  from  competing  with  the  scarce 
resources  diverted  to  the  war  effort. 

In  the  absence  of  an  inflation  problem,  the 
Reagan  administration  would  have  been 
committed  to  a  reduction  in  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment In  economic  regulation  and  Income 
maintenance.  Public  concern  with  Inflation, 
however,  was  harnessed  to  obtain  the  par- 
ticular package  of  tax  cuts  and  reductions  In 
nonmllltary  exp>enditures  which  Congress 
recently  enacted.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  previous  administrations  also  have 
sought  to  harness  the  Infiation  Issue  when 
it  suited  their  purpose. 

OTTIDELINXS  AND  CONTROLS 

In  the  U.S.  and  in  other  Industrialized 
countries,  there  have  been  periodic  bouts  of 
direct  government  intervention  in  wage  and 
price  setting.  Sometimes  the  Intervention 
takes  the  form  of  legally-mandated  ceilings 
on  wage  and  price  adjustments  as  occurred 
during  World  War  n,  the  Korean  War,  and 
under  the  Nixon  Administration.  Sometimes 
the  intervention  is  based  on  "voluntary"  ap- 
peals, jawboning,  and  moral  suasion  as  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administra- 
tions' wage-price  guldeposts.  Mostly  recently, 
the  Carter  Administration  mounted  a  guide- 
lines program  which  combined  both  legal  and 
voluntary  elements.  Although  compliance 
with  the  wage  and  price  standards  was  vol- 
untary, government  contractors  risked  loss  of 
their  contracts  If  they  could  not  document 
sulherence  to  the  rules.  Thus,  for  some  firms, 
compliance  was  virtually  mandatory. 

Although  the  official  justification  for  di- 
rect intervention  has  varied  from  ^Isode  to 
episode,  beginning  with  the  Kennedy /John- 
son guldeposts.  such  programs  have  tended 
to  be  viewed  by  proponents  as  complements 
to  monetary  and  flscal  policy.  It  is  noted  that 
In  the  real  world,  wages  and  prices  can  and 
do  rise  despite  significant  economic  slack. 
Classical  economic  theory  suggests  that  in 
the  face  of  slack  (excess  supply) .  wages  and 
prices  should  fall  absolutely.  Hence,  direct 
Intervention  programs  are  rationalized  as  at- 
tempts to  make  labor  and  product  markets 
behave  as  If  they  were  more  classical  than 
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they  are.  (Economics  Is  one  of  the  few  dis- 
ciplines In  which  when  facts  don't  fit  theory, 
one  can  hope  to  mandate  a  set  of  better- 
behaved  facts!) 

A  second  rationale  for  direct  wage-price 
intervention  Is  that  the  program  Itself  may 
influence  private  expectations  of  future  in- 
flation. It  Is  widely  held  that  inflationary 
expectations  are  themselves  a  source  of  Infla- 
tionary behavior— I.e.,  the  belief  that  Infla- 
tion will  continue  In  the  future  leads  to  wage 
and  price  decisions  which  perpetuate  Infla- 
tion. If  so,  anything  that  lowers  such  expec- 
tations would  contribute  to  a  lessening  of 
Inflation. 

Direct  Intervention  programs,  however,  are 
easier  to  propose  than  to  design  and  operate. 
Thousands  of  wage  and  price  decisions  must 
be  controlled  or  cajoled.  The  workload  can 
easily  overwhelm  a  small  staff  of  civil  serv- 
ants and  can  entail  significant  administra- 
tive costs  both  for  government  and  those 
who  are  regulated.  Usually,  attempts  are 
made  to  reduce  the  workload  on  the  basis  of 
exemptions  by  size.  Industry,  or  other  cri- 
teria, or  through  the  proclamation  of  general 
rules  which  can  be  "self  administered."  The 
specifics  of  the  exemptions  and  rules  often 
have  an  ad  hoc  nature,  since  there  Is  little 
in  economic  theory  to  provide  guidance. 

Programs  of  direct  wage-price  intervention 
tend  to  politicize  what  would  otherwise  be 
market  or  decentralized  decisions.  As  such, 
obtaining  cooperation  from  the  public  and 
from  Interest  groups  becomes  a  prominent 
consideration.  Tripartite  boards  and  advisory 
committees  are  generally  established  and 
considerable  skill  may  be  required  to  hold 
such  boards  and  committees  together.  Gen- 
erally, it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  the 
program  with  sufficient  "flexibility"  to  ef- 
fect compromises  and  preserve  a  sense  of 
"equity"  and  due  process  In  wage  and  price 
adjudications.  Mechanisms  for  exceptions, 
appeals,  and  reconsiderations  must  l>e  incor- 
porated into  the  program. 

Direct  intervention  programs  may  lead  to 
economic  distortions  The  most  prominent  of 
these  are  shortages.  Public  tolerance  for  such 
shortages  Is  quite  limited.  One  need  only 
recall  the  meat  shortage  of  1973  and  the  gaso- 
line shortages  of  1974  and  1979  to  under- 
stand the  political  and  economic  damage 
that  these  inadvertent  byproducts  of  direct 
intervention  can  produce. 

Some  markets  and  types  of  Intervention 
are  more  prone  to  shortages  and  distortions 
than  others.  Nevertheless.  If  the  direct  inter- 
vention program  does  not  quickly  reduce  the 
ongoing  infiation  rate,  the  probability  of  dis- 
tortion will  Increase  and  the  resulting  public 
disenchantment  may  force  an  end  to  the 
effort.  A  truly  massive  program  of  the  type 
Imposed  during  World  War  II— a  program 
which  had  an  indefinite  life  (the  duration  of 
the  war)  and  the  ability  to  counter  public 
disenchaoitment  with  appeals  to  patriotism — 
might  well  be  able  to  quell  inflation,  al- 
though at  considerable  cost.  But  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  national  emergency,  direct  Inter- 
vention is  at  best  a  temporary  Instrument 
to  be  applied  on  a  transitional  basis  to  lower 
the  inflation  rate.  So  far,  even  that  limited 
objective  has  proven  elusive. 

Although  the  programs  mounted  In  the 
psist  two  decades  had  an  influence  on  wage 
and/or  price  inflation  during  portions  of 
their  lives,  it  would  be  difficult  to  argue  that 
prices  today  are  lower  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  in  the  absence  of  those 
programs.  The  lack  of  a  recent  permanent 
success  with  direct  wage-price  Intervention 
suggests  that  It  should  not  be  viewed  as  a 
quick  remedy  for  Inflation.  Further  experi- 
mentation with  direct  intervention  cannot 
be  ruled  out.  However,  any  political  leader 
who  advocates  such  experiments  ought  to  be 
aware  of  the  potential  costs  and  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  cooperation  from  wage  and 
price  setters.  The  courage  to  recognize  a 
failed  experiment  aixA  to  withdraw  It  should 


also  be  a  prerequisite.  And  the  temptation 
to  make  such  programs  the  central  element 
in  anti-inflation  policy  should  be  avoided. 

TAX-BASED     INCOME    POLICIES 

A  variant  of  direct  intervention  is  the  so- 
called  "tax-based  incomes  policy"  or  TIP. 
The  essence  of  TIP  proposals  Is  that  the  tax 
system  should  be  used  to  encourage  non- 
inflationary  wage  and/or  price  behavior.  A 
wage  or  price  setter  who  exhibited  "good"  be- 
havior would  either  receive  a  monetary  re- 
ward or  avoid  a  tax  penalty.  In  effect,  a  pro- 
gram of  direct  wage-price  intervention  would 
be  Inscribed  in  the  federal  tax  code  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
as  a  sideline. '- 

The  appeal  of  the  TIP  proposal  is  that 
It  seems  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  other  direct 
Intervention  programs.  Rather  than  worry 
about  obtaining  cooperation,  policy  makers 
can  simply  sit  back  and  watch  wage  and 
price  setters  "volimtarlly"  cooperate  as  they 
seek  to  avoid  a  penalty  or  obtain  a  reward. 
Instead  of  designing  elaborate  exceptions 
mechanisms,  policy  makers  can  permit  wage 
and  price  setters  to  decide  privately  whether 
to  comply  with  the  rules.  If  there  Is  strong 
reason  not  to  comply,  compliance  can  be 
avoided  by  simply  paying  the  penalty  or 
foregoing  the  reward.  The  program  appears 
to  be  self-regulating — always  an  idea  of  ap- 
peal to  economists — and  seems  to  avoid 
need  for  bureaucracy. 

Unfortunately,  it  Is  easier  to  propose  a 
TIP  In  the  abstract  than  to  design  an  opera- 
tional model.  Any  TIP  plan  must  be  writ- 
ten In  legal  language  appropriate  to  a  tax 
code  and  be  capable  of  being  administered 
by  the  IRS.  Thus,  all  the  technical  ques- 
tions that  arise  in  a  controls  program  arise 
under  a  TIP.  Precise  definitions  of  wage 
and  price  measurement  must  be  provided. 
Because  the  price  side  tends  to  be  more 
complicated  than  the  wage  side.  Interest  in 
TTPs  tends  to  focus  on  the  wage  side.  Yet 
even  here,  the  complexities  of  fringe  bene- 
fits, merit  and  promotion  plans,  escalator 
clauses,  etc.  are  considerable.  Since  tax 
revenue  or  expenditure  is  Involved,  rules  to 
deal  with  these  complexities  must  be  en- 
acted by  Congress.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
TIP  incentives  could  lead  to  behavior  that 
would  create  economic  distortions,  just  as 
»  conventional  direct  intervention  might  do. 
However,  only  an  act  of  Congress  could  al- 
leviate the  problem  under  TIP,  whereas  such 
corrections  can  generally  be  made  by  exec- 
utive fiat  under  direct  intervention  pro- 
grams. 

The  Carter  Administration  proposed  a 
wage  TIP  known  as  "Real  Wage  Insurance" 
in  1978.'  Under  this  plan  workers  In  units 
which  complied  with  the  7  percent  wage  in- 
crease guideline  would  have  been  eligible 
for  an  Income  tax  rebate  If  the  rate  of  price 
Inflation  exceeded  7  percent.  Had  It  been 
enacted,  the  plan  would  have  incorporated 
many  anomalies  into  the  tax  code.  More- 
over, it  would  have  added  yet  another  "un- 
controllable" to  the  federal  budget.  Con- 
gress shelved  the  real  wage  Insurance  plan — 
originally  intended  as  the  centerpiece  of  the 
guidelines  program — after  a  few  committee 
hearings. 

There  are  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
Carter  Administration's  TIP  adventure.  Be- 
cause such  plans  are  inherently  complex  In 
actual  design,  details  of  program  design  need 
to  be  seriously  considered.  It  is  difficult  to 
prevent  such  plans  from  making  on  a  Rube 
Goldberg  aura.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to 
Involve  Congress  and  those  groups  immedi- 
ately affected  at  an  early  stage  In  prepar- 
ing such  proposals.  Finally,  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  such  plans  do  not  eliminate  the 
administrative  and  economic  problems  asso- 
ciated with  other  forms  of  direct  wage-price 
Intervention. 
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ANMOONCIMXNTS    AND    DBMONBT«A- 
TIONS 

.e  rationales  noted  above  for  direct 
n  is  the  possible  eflect  on  Infla- 
ectatlons.  It  Is  interesung  to  note 
approach    is   accepted   by   policy 
the  Beag»n  Administration — not 
ale  for  direct  intervenUon  but  as 
^    _    tlon    'or    a   consistently   "tough" 
monet^yTpollcy.  According  to  this  view,  the 
found  In  most  econometric  fore- 
els  concerniug  the  etfectlveness 
policy  for  InflaUon  control  is 
.management  of  monetary  policy 
During  the  period  over  which  the 
re  estimated,  this  argument  goes. 
Reserve  was  unwilling  to  make 
he  rate  of  inflation  lu  sole  cbjec- 
ad.  It  was  also  worried  about  high 

tes    and    unemployment.    These 

other  objectives  prevented  monetary  poUcy 
from  bel4g  "Ughf'  enough  for  long  enough. 
Wage  an*  price  setters  came  to  learn  that 
the  Fed  Would  back  down"  before  inflation 
truly  had  been  brought  under  control  and 
their  resulting  skepticism  led  them  to  expect 
continuing  Lnflaf.lon  and  to  act  accordingly. 
In  ord^  to  undo  the  damage  done  by  pre- 
nslstent  policy — so  the  argimient 
Fed  must  now  prove  Its  unfllnch- 
ess  to  fight  Inflation  regardless  of 
uences  for  other  economic  goals, 
t  be  an  announcement  of  this  new 
d.  If  that  proves  imconvlnclng, 
be  a  demonstration  of  Fed  tough - 
nesK.  This  demonstration  is  to  be  made  by 
limiting  ^he  growth  of  the  money  supply  to 
a  consistently  low  target.  Obviously.  It  would 
be  a  hadpy  circumstance  If  the  announce- 
ment Itsalf  was  so  convincing  that  inflation- 
ary ezpeitatlons  were  quieted  and  inflation 
quickly  subsided  as  a  result.  The  early  ex- 
perience with  monetary  policy  under  the 
Reagan  ndmlnlstratlon,  however,  suggests 
that  an  announcement  by  Itself  Is  Insuffi- 
cient; loag-term  bond  yields — which  include 
an  Inflanon  expectations  component — have 
remained  stubbornly  high,  suggesting  that 
the  flnanclal  markets  continue  to  expect  an 
Inflationary  future.  Thus,  current  Fed  policy 
Is  now  l|i  the  demonstration  phase. 

fflcult  to  disprove  a  theory  which 
that  the  cast  is  not  prologue.  Only 
test  will  suffice.  However.  In  vlew- 
urrent  experiment,  two  Important 
ust  be  noted.  First,  to  the  extent 
that  a  prolonged  demonstration  proves  nec- 
essary, t|ie  new  view  becomes  Indistinguish- 
able. Trie  conventional  forecasting  models 
predict  Itiat  a  long  period  of  economic  slack 
will  ten^  to  reduce  the  rate  of  Inflation. 
Second,  it  is  the  underlying  rate  of  Inflation 
which  niust  be  matched.  The  peculiarities 
IntroduoEd  Into  the  CPI  by  the  inclusion  of 
mortgag*  Interest  rates,  the  political  winds 
In  OPEC  and  similar  factors  must  be  filtered 
out. 

WHAT  CAM  BC  DONZ? 

Like  11  or  not.  the  American  public  will  be 
subject  I  o  a  test  of  the  monetary  announce- 
ment and  demonstration  approach.  This  Is 
the  cenlral  antl-lnflatlon  element  of  cur- 
rent ecoaomlc  policy,  since  fiscal  policy  Is 
not  belrg  geared — despite  some  supplyslde 
rhetoric- -to  antl-lnflatlon  purposes.  If  the 
admlnls  ration  backs  off  from  Its  tough 
monetar  r  policy  before  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion m  he  underlying  rate  of  Inflation  oc- 
curs, thd  doctrine  will  have  been  shown  to 
have  nc  real-world  significance,  whatever 
its  theoietical  appeal.  Surely,  no  President 
has  had  a  freer  hand  in  trying  such  an  ex- 
perlmen ;.  If  carrying  out  the  experiment 
proves  politically  Infeaslble  for  this  admin- 
istration, no  future  President  could  reas-jn- 
ably  be  Expected  to  try  it  again. 

On  thfe  other  hand,  the  formation  of  In- 
flatlonaifcr  expectations  is  a  process  not  well 
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understood  by  ecoaomlats.  Perhaps  expec- 
tations will  change  after  a  few  more  months 
of  experimentation.  Perhaps  America  will 
have  sufficient  good  luck  with  the  exogenous 
elemenu  of  its  price  level  to  change  opinions 
about  the  future  course  of  price  changes. 
Should  either  of  these  events  occur,  the  Rea- 
gan Administration  would  be  in  a  position 
to  re -stimulate  the  economy  or — as  Its 
spokesperson  would  undoubtedly  prefer  to 
put  It — to  permit  the  natuial  strength  of 
the  economy  to  bring  about  a  recovery.  The 
political  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the 
administration  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  enormous  amd  would  permit  the 
administration  to  pursue  other  elements  of 
its  economic  and  social  policies  which  are  not 
directly  related  to  inflation.  Such  an  out- 
come Is  by  no  means  impossible.  However, 
prudence  and  expectation  suggest  that  for- 
mulation of  an  alternative  antl-lnflatlon 
program  Is  desirable. 

THX     BOOT     or     THX     PROBLEM:      tTNRKSPONSIVE 
WAGE  AKD  PaiCX  BEBAVIOK 

If  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  were  more 
effective  In  fighting  InflaUon  than  they  ap- 
parently are,  the  Inflation  Issue  would  not 
arise.  A  slight  slowing  of  economic  growth 
and  a  slight  expansion  of  economic  slack 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  absolute  de- 
clines In  wages  and  prices,  not  just  a  slowing 
of  the  rate  of  Increase.  The  textbook  models 
of  wage  and  price  determination,  with  their 
Intersecting  demand  and  supply  curves,  sug- 
gest just  such  an  Impact.  Yet  the  real  world 
is  not  characterized  by  such  markets.  In  the 
modern  world,  wages  do  not  fall  absolutely 
unless  bankruptcy  Is  Imminent,  and  even 
then  there  is  considerable  resistance.  Cer- 
tain commodity  prices  do  exhibit  up  and 
down  flexibility.  However,  there  Is  a  large 
component  of  pricing  based  on  cost  mark- 
ups which  does  not  exhibit  classical  flexi- 
bility. Monetary  and  flscal  restraint  thus 
have  a  major  Impact  on  the  volume  of  out- 
put, but  only  a  limited  effect  on  Its  price. 

Demand  restraint  is  a  "signal"  for  wage 
and  price  setters.  The  problem  has  been 
that  the  signal  is  not  sufficiently  heeded. 
ICany  of  the  suggestions  for  supplements  to 
monetary  and  flscal  policy  are  really  signal 
amplifiers.  For  example,  through  a  guidelines 
program,  the  authorities  publicize  the  sig- 
nal— they  make  It  louder  in  case  anyone  has 
not  heard  the  message.  The  tough  announce- 
ment approach  Is  to  follow  policies  which 
encourage  listening  to.  and  heeding  of.  the 
signal.  Such  an  appro«u;h  does  not  eliminate 
the  primary  need  for  the  signal;  If  there 
Is  no  message  there  can  be  no  response.  But 
it  does  emphasize  strengthening  the  reaction 
to  monetary  and  flscal  restraint,  so  that  the 
exercise  Is  less  painful  and  quicker  acting. 
Below,  a  proposal  will  be  made  for  Increas- 
ing wage  and  price  responsiveness  to  de- 
mand. However,  It  is  Important  to  note  that 
any  such  proposal  must  have  a  symmetrical 
effect.  Monetary  and  flscal  restraint  would 
more  quickly  bring  about  Inflation  decelera- 
tion. But  monetary  and  flscal  excess  would 
lead  to  faster  inflation  acceleration.  An  Im- 
portant question  Is  whether  an  Increase  In 
wage  and  price  responsiveness  to  demand 
would  reduce  the  rate  of  Inflation  over  the 
long  term,  or  simply  increase  its  variability. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in- 
creased responsiveness  would  have  a  long- 
term  Inflation-reducing  Impact.  However, 
the  basis  for  this  belief  Is  as  much  political 
as  economic.  Consider  a  period  such  as  the 
early  1960s  when  prices  were  rising  at  rates 
below  2  percent  per  anntim.  Starting  from 
such  a  period,  it  was  pooslble  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  reduce  unemployment,  and 
yet — initially — experience  only  a  mild  In- 
crease in  the  rate  of  Inflation.  Engrained  ex- 
pectations of  low  Inflation  and  the  unre- 
sponsiveness of  wages  and  prlcee  to  demand 
made  these  restilts  possible. 

Onoe   the   inflation   acceleration   set   in. 


however,  prolonged  economic  slack  was  re- 
quired to  bring  the  inflation  rate  back  down. 
Given  the  understandable  resistance  to  bear- 
ing the  costs  of  such  slack,  an  Inflation 
ratchet-effect  was  the  outcome,  A  sequence 
of  "stop-go"  episodes  occurred,  but  after 
each  episode  the  residual  InflaUon  rate  was 
higher  than  It  was  before.  Thus,  after  the 
1970  recession,  the  inflation  rate  was  higher 
tban  it  had  been  In  the  early  l»«Oe.  Alter 
the  1874-76  recession,  the  innaUon  rate  was 
higher  than  It  had  been  In  the  early  1970s. 
Pressure  Is  already  building  on  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  drop  Interest  rates  before 
InflaUon  has  decelerated  to  the  levels  of  the 
mid  1970s. 

Suppose  the  history  of  the  1960s  and  1970s 
could  be  replayed,  but  with  more  demand- 
responsive  wage  and  price  setting.  InflaUon 
in  the  late  1960s  would  have  accelerated 
faster  than  it  did.  as  demand  pressures  rose. 
It  Is  Ukely  that  policy  makers,  therefore, 
would  have  responded  faster  and  more  ef- 
fecUvely  than  they  actually  did.  AppllcaUon 
of  demand  restraint  would  have  had  a 
greater  antl-lnflatlon  effect  than  actuaUy 
occurred,  with  a  lesser  rise  in  unemployment. 
Most  probably,  the  episode  would  have 
brought  Inflation  down  to  "acceptable"  levels 
and  the  unemployment  cost  of  doing  so 
would  have  been  substanUally  less  than  the 
coet  of  the  partial  correcUon  of  1970. 

The  f  ood-oU  price  shock  of  1973-74.  by  It- 
self, would  not  have  produced  a  more  rapid 
rate  of  inflation  than  actually  occurred  with 
greater  wage-price  responsiveness  to  demand. 
If  anything,  the  sudden  jump  in  commodity 
prices  had  a  demand-reducing  effect.  Other 
demand  pressures  had  arisen  during  1972,  and 
It  Is  possible  that  greater  price  increases 
would  have  been  experienced  (ignoring  the 
wage-price  controls  then  In  eflect) .  However, 
the  demand-reducing  effect  of  food-oil  price 
boosts  on  wages  and  prices  might  have 
slowed  Inflation  outside  the  food-oil  sector. 
And,  in  any  case,  the  recisslon  of  1974-75 
could  have  been  less  deep  and  produced  a 
greater  antl-lnflatlon  Impact. 

In  short,  with  greater  wage-price  respon- 
siveness to  demand,  the  most  likely  outcome 
would  have  been  a  lower  current  Inflation 
rate  and  a  lower  average  Inflation  rate  over 
the  past  decade  and  a  half.  Policy  makers 
would  have  felt  the  need  to  correct  excess- 
demand  situations  more  quickly  than  they 
actually  did.  And  they  would  have  found  It 
less  costly  to  do  so. 

MONITORXMO  TOB  TTinXSPONBIVB  WAGC-PBICI 
DXCISIONS 

ShorUy  after  taking  office,  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration created  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  (COWPS) .  A  major  func- 
tion of  COWPS  was  to  "monitor"  wage  and 
price  adjustments  at  a  disaggregated  level. 
The  Carter  AdmlnlstraUon  converted 
COWPS  Into  the  administering  agency  for  its 
voluntary-mandatory  guidelines  program. 
Thus,  when  the  Reagan  Administration  took 
office.  Its  antipathy  to  direct  Intervention  led 
to  the  quick  dismantling  of  COWPS. 

Unfortunately,  disaggregate  monitoring  of 
wage  and  price  decisions  is  a  function  not 
carried  out  by  the  old-line  statistical  agen- 
cies on  which  government  and  private  econ- 
omists rely.  Newspaper  accounts  of  union 
wage  settlements  are  frequently  a  babble  of 
confusing  components  of  the  agreement — 
often  presented  In  ways  designed  to  save  face 
for  one  side  or  the  other,  or  to  promote  ratl- 
flcatlon.  Accurate  measurement  of  the  settle- 
ment is  not  generally  available.  Nonunion 
wage  adjustments  receive  virtually  no  pub- 
licity. Price  eidjustments  receive  attention 
only  In  certain  "visible"  Industries.  Even 
when  publicized,  such  background  factors  as 
cost  trends  and  market  conditions  may  not 
be  known. 

Monitoring  by  itself  is  simply  Information 
gathering.  In  the  past,  even  In  the  absence 
of  a  formal  guidelines  program,  there  has 


been  an  attempt  to  use  monitoring  informa- 
tion publicly  to  embarrass  wage  or  price 
setters  whose  behavior  displeased  the  au- 
thorities. However,  the  basic  function  of 
monitoring  Is  to  pinpoint  wage  and  price 
decision  centers  which  seem  chronically  to 
Ignore  the  signals  of  the  marketplace,  and — 
In  particular — the  signals  entaring  the  mar- 
ketplace through  monetary  and  flscal  policy. 
What  government  does  with  that  informa- 
tion is  another  matter.  Jawboning  and  pub- 
licity are  not  the  only  options.  Presumably, 
the  goal  is  to  Increase  wage  and  price  respon- 
siveness, not  to  annoy  or  embarrass. 

ANALTSIS  or  trmtESPONSIVEirXSS 

Monitoring  can  pinpoint  areas  of  unre- 
sponsiveness to  monet«u7  and  flscal  stgnals. 
However,  an  Important  question  is  why  such 
unresponsiveness  exists.  The  reasons  may 
vary  from  sector  to  eector.  One  explanation 
by  the  late  Arthur  M.  Okun  is  eepecially  In- 
slgbtful.''  Okun  noted  that  buyers  and  sellers 
generally  do  not  deal  with  each  other  in  a 
facelees  auction  market.  Although  certain 
ootnmodltlee  and  raw  materials  are  sold 
through  auction-type  proceeses,  in  most  mar- 
kets— and  especially  in  labor  markets — there 
is  a  relationship  beitween  buyer  and  seller. 
According  to  Okun,  both  buyer  and  seller 
have  a  stake  in  maintaining  their  relation- 
ship and  therefore  engage  in  an  Implicit 
understsmdlng  governing  their  conduct  P*>r 
example,  employers  often  find  turnover 
(quits)  of  employees  to  be  costly  because  of 
the  searching,  screening,  and  training  ex- 
penses entailed  In  hiring  replacements. 
Workers  face  obvious  costs  if  they  lose  their 
Jobs.  Their  implicit  underBtandlng  is  estab- 
lished to  cover  the  rules  of  fair  treatment 
that  may  be  expected  by  workers  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Exactly  what  "fair"  means  in  any  given 
droumstance  is  unclear.  However,  in  the 
labor  market  fair  is  likely  to  Imply  that 
wages  will  be  adjusted  according  to  some 
standard  such  as  compensation  received  by 
"similar"  groups  of  workers,  movemente  In 
the  cost  of  living,  etc.  Social  norms  favor 
protecting  the  Incomes  of  senior  workers. 
Hence,  in  the  face  of  a  recession,  employers 
are  unlikely  to  cut  wages  and  they  may  not 
even  alter  their  wage -determination  formu- 
las. Rather  they  simply  lay  off  the  most 
junior  workers.  A  fall  in  demand  is  thus 
translated  into  a  layoff  rather  than  a  change 
in  wages.  In  the  unionized  portion  ot  the 
labor  market  (roughly  one-fourth  of  wage 
and  salary  employment) ,  the  implicit  under- 
standings are  formalized  In  expUlct.  con- 
tracts. 

Product-market  norms  of  fairness  reduce 
to  coet-based  pricing.  There  may  be  reluc- 
tance to  "exploit"  sudden  shortfalls  of  sup- 
ply or  demand.  Rather,  demand  fluctuations 
are  likely  to  be  translated  into  lags  in  flUing 
orders,  the  favoring  of  old  customers  with 
limited  supplies  during  booms,  and  into  the 
pile-up  of  unstdd  inventories  during  down- 
turns. As  in  the  labor  market,  changes  in 
demand  lead  to  quantity  adjustments  which 
substitute — at  least  in  part — for  price  ad- 
justments. 

Okun,  and  others  who  have  written  along 
similar  lines,  emphasize  that  such  behavior 
Is  not  irrational  from  the  viewpoint  of  in- 
dividual transactors,  even  if  it  falls  to  square 
with  textbook  supply-and-demand  models. 
However,  it  does  build  into  the  economic  sys- 
tem a  potential  for  wage-price  spirals  and  an 
ongoing  Inflation  momentum  which  Is  hard 
to  halt.  Business,  labor,  and  the  public  gen- 
erally complain  about  inflation.  Yet  for  Indl- 
vldiially  valid  reasons  they  participate  in  its 
perpetuation. 

A    STBATEGT    TO    INCREA8X    WAGC    AND    PRICE 
RESPONSrVZNESS 

It  sometimes  has  been  proposed  that  wage 
and  price  unresponsiveness  Is  due  to  a  lack  of 
competition.  This  observation  follows  from 
the  swnimptlon  of  "perfect  competition"  that 


Is  fimdamental  to  textbook  supply-and- 
demand  analysis.  In  the  textbook  world,  buy- 
ers and  sellers  are  essentially  atomized.  In  the 
real  world,  atomizing  existing  firms  is  not  a 
possibility.  Short  of  that.  It  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  moving  from  current  levels  of  competi- 
tion to  somewhat  more  competition  would  be 
a  universal  cure  foir  price  unresponsiveness. 
For  example,  suppose  In  the  current  automo- 
bile market  General  Motors  were  divided  into 
two  competing  Arms  through  an  antitrust 
action.  Even  counting  foreign  competitors 
the  automobile  market  still  would  be  far 
removed  from  the  textbook  model  of  hun- 
dreds of  producers  offering  a  hc«nogeneous 
product.  The  pricing  of  automobiles  might 
well  not  be  much  different  from  what  Is  cur- 
rently the  practice. 

There  are  also  markets  in  which  there  are 
many  buyers  and  sellers,  yet  where  textbook 
competition  in  pricing  does  not  prevail.  Buy- 
ers and  sellers  of  the  services  of  real  estate 
brokers  are  numerous,  and  the  brokerage 
services  offered  are  relatively  homogeneous. 
Yet  the  persistence  of  the  6-percent  commis- 
sion during  the  1970s,  in  the  face  of  an  explo- 
sion of  housing  prices  and  wide  variations  in 
the  volume  of  house  transacUons.  is  remark- 
able. Another  area  where  there  are  many  buy- 
ers and  sellers,  but  where  textbook  competi- 
tion does  not  predominate  in  price  setting.  Is 
the  health-care  sector. 

In  some  markets  it  may  be  the  case  that 
more  competition  would  increase  price  re- 
sponsiveness. Price  responsiveness  to  fluctua- 
tions in  demand  should  be  a  criterion  for 
antitrust  decisions,  providing  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  proposed  antitrust 
action  would  increase  responsiveness.  Simple- 
minded  analysis  of  market  shares  or  visceral 
aversion  to  bigness  are  not  useful  criteria. 

Government  actions  may  themselves  con- 
tribute to  price  unresponsiveness.  Cost-plus 
contracting  and  reimbursement  guarantees 
unresponsiveness  or  even  perverse  behavior, 
since  average  costs  tend  to  rise  as  volimie 
decreases.  While  it  Is  true  that  regulated  util- 
ities, health-care  providers,  and  suppliers  ot 
products  and  services  to  government  must 
make  a  "reasonable"  profit  over  the  long  run 
to  remain  in  business,  it  is  not  the  case  that 
they  should  be  Immune  from  loss  in  each  and 
every  subperlod. 

Deregulation  policy  need  not  have  much  to 
do  with  Inflation.  The  increased  economic 
efficiency  which  is  often  asserted  to  accom- 
pany deregulation  might  lead  to  lower  prices, 
but  not  necessarily  more  flexible  prices.  How- 
ever, where  regulation  has  been  largely  a  cost- 
plus  affair.  It  is  quite  possible  that  deregvila- 
tlon  will  enhance  price  responsiveness  to  de- 
mand. Certainly,  the  Impact  on  price  respon- 
siveness of  a  proposed  deregulatory  action  is 
a  valid  criterion  for  decision. 

There  undoubtedly  are  strong  constraints 
on  the  degree  to  which  pricing  can  be  made 
more  responsive  to  signals  from  monetary 
and  flscal  policy.  However,  even  if  a  large 
element  of  pricing  Is  simply  based  on  cost 
markups,  an  important  element  of  total  costs 
Is  wage  compensation.  Employee  compensa- 
tion accounted  for  63  percent  of  the  private 
gross  national  product  in  1990  and  72  percent 
of  private  national  income.'  If  greater  respon- 
siveness in  wage  determination  could  be  in- 
duced. It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  some  reflec- 
tion of  this  In  price  behavior. 

The  image  of  wage  responsiveness  to  eco- 
nomic slack  conjures  up  dark  memories  of 
industrial  strife  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. Famous  labor  disputes  such  as  the 
Pullman  strike  of  1894  had  their  roots  in 
resistance  to  wage  cuts.  Obviously,  a  return 
to  the  social  upheavals  of  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries  is  not  desira- 
ble, nor  is  it  being  advocated.  But,  If  prices 
and  wages  were  generally  more  responsive  to 
economic  slack,  there  need  be  no  losses  of 
real    income.    Indeed,    periods   of   economic 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


slack  Induced  by  deliberate  noonetary  and 
flscal  policy  could  be  less  prolonged  and  leas 
restrictive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  individual 
groups  of  workers  are  singled  out  for  wage 
coixcesslons.  there  will  be  relative  wage  slip- 
page for  those  groups  and  the  potential  for 
resistance  Is  increased.  (This  Is  why  controls 
and  gxildellnes  have  tended  to  rely  on  acroea- 
the-board  wage  norms  for  wage  determina- 
tion.) 

Recently,  there  has  been  a  rash  of  Individ- 
ual wage  concessions  in  such  diverse  Indtu- 
trles  as  automobiles,  tires,  construction, 
newspa{>ers.  and  alrflnes.  Where  overt  conces- 
sions have  occurred,  the  threat  of  Imminent 
bankruptcy  and  resultant  job  losses  have 
beejp  the  motivating  factor.  If  the  only  way 
to  induce  a  reduction  in  wage  InflaUon  Is  to 
force  major  Industries  to  neet  bankruptcy, 
then  the  Fted  and  the  American  worker  are 
locked  into  a  tragic  game  of  economic 
chicken.  It  would  be  far  better  If  adjustments 
could  be  made  under  less  drastic  circum- 
stances. 

It  Is  common  In  the  union  sector  for  a 
component  of  the  wage  package  to  be  contin- 
gent on  external  economic  circumstances. 
However,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
only  economic  circumstances  considered  is 
the  Increase  In  the  Consiimer  Price  Index. 
For  major  escalated  union  agreements  ex- 
piring in  1981.  almost  one-third  of  the  wage 
increase  actually  paid  out  resulted  from  op- 
erations of  the  cost-of-living  clause.'  For 
many  contracts,  the  ratio  was  much  higher. 

There  is  no  reason  why  cocUngencies  other 
than  inflation  cannot  be  Incorporated  Into 
union  agreements  or  be  made  part  of  non- 
union wage  determinations.  Proflt  sharing 
has  been  included  In  a  small  proportion  of 
union  contracts  In  the  past.">  In  imits  where 
wage  concessions  have  been  made  In  recent 
years,  however,  some  form  of  proflt  sharing 
often  has  been  included.  Proflt  sharing  Is 
apparently  more  common  among  nonunion 
employees,  particularly  management  per- 
sonnel." 

Any  plan  which  gears  a  component  of 
compensation  to  either  the  economic 
"health"  of  the  firm  or  to  the  general  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  economy  will  auto- 
matically make  wages  more  responsive  to 
business-cycle  pressures  (both  up  and  down) 
and  therefore  to  signals  from  monetary  and 
flscal  policy.  Current  discussions  In  the  field 
of  labor  relations  and  personnel  management 
could  provide  a  vehicle  to  encourage  such 
arrangements.  Under  the  headings  of  "qual- 
ity of  working  life"  and  "worker  participa- 
tion in  management"  have  come  ideas 
about  employee  participation  in  the  eco- 
nomic returns  of  the  flrm.  These  Ideas  are 
not  new — such  discussions  and  experiments 
go  back  to  the  l&20s  and  before."  But  their 
resurfacing  at  this  time  could  assist  in  a 
re-evaluation  of  the  nature  of  the  collective 
bargaining  relationship  (In  the  union  sec- 
tor) and  good  personnel  management  (In  the 
nonunion  sector) .  There  Is  a  ready-made 
consltltuency  for  encouraging  the  use  ot 
profit  sharing  and  similar  arrangements. 

How  might  such  plans  operate?  Many  al- 
ternative arrangements  could  be  ad<9ted. 
For  example,  a  component  of  the  wage  (aay 
80  percent)  could  be  subject  to  normal  col- 
lective bargaining  for  union  workers  or  \ml- 
lateral  employer  determination  for  nonunioo 
workers.  Thus,  any  wage  adjustment  nego- 
tiated or  determined  would  apply  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  base  wage.  The  wage  Increase 
applicable  to  the  remaining  20  percent  could 
be  determined  by  a  formula  geared  to  profits, 
volume  of  output  or  sales,  a  proflt-to-salea 
ratio,  or  some  other  cyclically  sensitive  in- 
dex. In  a  given  year,  a  worker  would  receive 
an  overall  wage  Increase  equal  to  a  weighted 
average  of  the  two  components. 

Consider  a  worker  with  a  negotiated  wage 
increase  of,  say,  10  percent.  Suppose  the 
worker's  employer  experienced  a  "poor"  year 
and  the  formula  for  the  20  percent  share 
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a  2  percent  Increase.  The  worker 
an  overall  increase  of  8  4  per- 
.X.8)  i-(2T.,y..2)  =8.4%).  On  the 
If  the  employer  had  a  "good" 
the   formula   for   the   20   percent 
_  an   18  percent  increase,  the 
receive  an  overall  increase  of 
|10'^cX.8)  +  (18':-c  x.2)=ll6%!. 
important    questions   need    to 
about   any   such   arrangement, 
element  of  Income  variability  re- 
tylng  a  portion  of  wage  compen- 
an  index  such  as  proflUbllity.  The 
of  the  formula  could  be  checked 
various  limits  on   Its  operation, 
done   now   with    cost-of-living 
clauses.  There  could  be  caps  and 
the  Increase  determined  by  the  for- 
example.  In  the  case  cited  F.bove, 
zero  might  be  applied  so  that  the 
c^uld  not  receive  less  than  8  percent 
It  might  be  noted,  however,  that 
I  ixtent   that   employers   substituted 
for    hours   adjustments, 
1  aight  be  less  exposed  to  the  Income 
now   associated   with   layoffs.   At 
wide  level,   to  the  extent  that 
use  of  such  plans  made  mone- 
flscal    policy   more   effective,    the 
recessions  Induced  for  antl-lnfla- 
could  be  reduced.  This  effect 
alleviate    a   current    source    of 
kcome  variability." 
profit-sharing  or  similar  arrange- 
1  lich  increase  wage  sensitivity  to  de- 
1  luld   not   require   manipulation   of 
-bargaining  contract  durations.  In- 
paiiiful  exercise  of  re-opening  con- 
time  of  crisis  to  renegotiate  conces- 
be    eliminated.    The    formula 
the  concessions  automatically, 
which  has  sometimes  surfaced — 
the   observation   that    long-term 
show  little  wage  sensitivity 
— is  that  such  contracts  should  be 
and  discouraged.  There  would  be 
;ost  to  such  a  shortening  of  union 
since  more  frequent  negotiations 
bably   Increase    the   Incidence   of 
It  was  primarily  to  avoid  sinnual 
1 3ns  and  strike  risks  that  the  mod- 
-term    contract    was    formulated.) 
it  Is  unclear  that  if  the  cost  were 
wage  flexibility  would  re- 
nonunion  workers  are  effectively 
■  year  wage-determination  cycles,  but 
have  not  been  highly  demand- 
And  non-union  workers  make  up 
fourths  of  nonfarm  wage  eam- 
1  ang-term  horizons  Ln  the  union  sec- 
would  continue  even  In  the 
)f  long-term  contracts." 
the  nice  features  about  proflt-shar- 
and  similar  arrangements  is  that 
is  already  receptive  to  the  Idea  of 
worker  participation  in  the  eco- 
of  the  employer."  In  contrast, 
little   receptivity   to  TIP  schemes, 
or   controls.    The    Congressional 
has  stemmed  primarily  from  con- 
it  productivity  and  the  quality  of 
life.   However,   the  argument  that 
I^rtlclpatlon  in  the  economic  return 
Is  antl-lnflatlonary  can  only  add 
,^peal  of  the  proposal. 

could  encourage  programs  that 
compensation  to  economic  clrcum- 
;hrough   tax   incentives.   Just   as  It 
c  uraged  other  forms  of  fringe  bene- 
ould  even  mandate  such  arrange- 
for   employers   above   a   certain 
IdealUy.  a  wide  range  of  options 
available.  The  parties  to  coUectlve- 
ig  agreements  or  nonunion  employ- 
then  adopt  arrangements  suited 
own  special  situations, 
point,  it  would  be  helpful  to  estab- 
the   options   should   be.    Should 
used   to  index   wages,  or  should 
n^asures  be  used?  Could  Indtistry  or 
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economy -wide  Indexes  be  made  available? 
Should  there  be  limits  on  the  wage  variabil- 
ity permitted?  What  has  been  the  experience 
under  proflt-sharing  and  production-bonus 
plans  now  in  existence?  Would  it  be  better 
to  use  tax  Incentives  or  mandatc»7  require- 
ments to  encoxu-age  such  plans?  Can  special 
arrangements  be  made  for  employees  of  non- 
profit or  government  employers?  " 

Since  there  are  both  options  and  prob- 
lems which  need  study,  a  useful  step  woiild 
be  to  convene  conferences  of  practitioners, 
academics,  and  government  representatives 
to  consider  the  alternatives.  Recommenda- 
tions could  be  made  to  Congress  on  the  pro- 
grams most  worthy  of  encouragement  based 
on  the  views  expressed  and  the  experiences  of 
the  parties  who  have  already  experimented 
with  profit  sharing  and  similar  arrangements. 
Possible  examples  of  contract  language  oould 
be  developed  and  consultation  offered  to  In- 
terested employers  and  unions  In  implement- 
ing flexible  compensation  plans  Rather  than 
simply  lanient  the  inflation-perpetuation 
bias  of  existing  institutions,  it  Is  time  to 
explore  significant  institutional  changes. 

A    TRULY    ALTKRNATIVr    ANTI-DirLATlON    POLICY 

There  are  two  temptations  In  attempting 
to  frame  an  alternative  to  existing  antl-ln- 
flatlon  policy.  One  is  to  endorse  some  variant 
of  the  Reagan  Administration's  program  (es- 
sentially tight  money  and  loose  fiscal  policy) 
on  the  groimds  that  the  program  Is  currently 
popular.  Clearly.  U  the  policy  works,  or  If  In- 
flation recedes  for  other  reasons,  the  pressure 
to  frame  an  alternative  policy  would  dimin- 
ish. However,  a  "me-too"  approach  is  ulti- 
mately not  much  of  a  platform  and  provides 
the  public  with  no  choice.  The  second  temp- 
tation is  to  concoct  a  rehash  of  previous  al- 
ternatives— guidelines,  controls,  etc. — with 
some  "new"  wrinkle  such  as  the  TIP  proposal. 
However,  given  public  skepticism  about  those 
alternatives  and  the  gimmickry  TIP  plans 
Inherently  contain,  the  rehash  "option"  Is 
also  unattractive. 

It  Is  preferable  to  build  an  antl-lnflatlon 
policy  based  on  elements  that  have  current 
appeal  and  thus  will  be  given  serious  atten- 
tion. Deregulation;  use  of  market  mecha- 
nisms: quality  of  working  life  and  worker 
participation  In  management  and  In  the  eco- 
nomic returns  of  the  enterprise;  and  Innova- 
tions in  collective  bargaining  are  all  topics 
being  widely  discussed  at  present,  even  apart 
from  their  Implications  for  an  antl-lnflatlon 
policy.  An  approach  which  capitalizes  on  cur- 
rent interest  In  these  topics  has  the  poten- 
tial for  capturing  the  public's  Imagination. 
It  avoids  the  heavy-handed  interventlonlsm 
of  the  past,  which  has  lost  Its  appeal. 

The  centerpiece  of  antl-lnflatlon  policy 
should  be  a  combination  of  strategies  to  In- 
crease wage-and-prlce  responsiveness  to  the 
signals  emanating  from  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy.  Some  form  of  monitoring  of  wage- 
and-price  decisions  would  be  a  useful  adjunct 
to  such  a  program.  If  guidelines  are  used  at 
all,  they  should  be  couched  In  vague  terms 
and  used  primarily  as  an  educational  vehicle 
rather  than  as  a  device  to  embarrass  or 
threaten  Individual  wage  and  price  setters. 

Improving  the  responsiveness  to  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  does  not  mean  that  demand 
restraint  can  be  abandoned.  Demand  re- 
straint Is  the  signal  to  which  wage  and  price 
setters  should  be  re^wndlng.  In  the  absence 
of  a  signal,  there  will  be  no  response.  And  If 
the  signal  Is  inflationary,  greater  responsive- 
ness would  Intensify  the  inflationary  prob- 
lem. However,  there  are  alternative  combi- 
nations of  demsind-restralnlng  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  than  the  one  presently  In  force. 
Many  economists  feel  that  greater  emphtisls 
on  fiscal  restraint  and  a  lesser  reliance  on 
monetary  police  would  be  a  better  mix. 
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'■Less  than  two  percent  of  the  major  pri- 
vate union  contracts  surveyed  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  had  profit  sharing. 
See  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Charact- 
eristics of  Major  Collective  Bargaining  Agree- 
ments. January  1.  1980,  bulletin  2095  (Wash- 
ington: OPO,  1981),  p.  49. 

"  Bureau  of  National  Affairs.  Inc.,  Wage 
and  Salary  Administration.  Personnel  Poli- 
cies Forum  Survey  No.  131  (Washington: 
SNA.  1981).  pp.  16-17. 

'•■  For  an  account  of  such  an  early  experi- 
ment, see  Ben  M.  Selekman,  Sharing  Man- 
agement with  the  Workers:  A  Study  of  the 
Dutchess  Bleachery.  Wappingers  Falls.  New 
York  (New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foimdatlon. 


1924).  The  volume  Is  one  of  a  series  on 
worker  participation  in  management  and 
profits. 

»To  the  extent  that  substantial  wage 
variability  was  permitted.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  provide  public  or  private  insurance 
to  alleviate  the  variation.  For  example,  in- 
surance against,  income  variation  due  to  lay- 
offs is  currently  provided  by  state  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  plans  and  private  supple- 
mental  unemployment   benefit   funds. 

"  It  is  true  that  short-duration  union  con- 
trac;s  show  more  wage  sensUlvliy  to  de- 
mands than  long  ones.  However,  this  tend- 
ency results  partly  from  the  use  of  short 
concracLS  to  oeai  with  temporary  disruptions 
in  economic  circumstances.  Negotiators  who 
were  involuntarily  forced  to  use  short  con- 
tracts would  not  nece.isarily  exhibit  the  same 
s?n3ltlvlty  as  thos;  who  voluntarily  use 
them  On  differences  In  wage  sensitivity  In 
union  contracts,  see  Daniel  J.  B.  Mitchell, 
Unions,  Wages,  and  Inflation  (Washington: 
Brookings  institution,  1980),  chapter  4. 

1-  lax  incentives  lor  Emp.oyee  Stock  Own- 
ership Plans  have  been  provided  by  Congress. 
While  stock  ownership  plans  do  give  the 
worker  an  element  of  compensation  geared 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  firm,  they  do 
not  lead  to  a  variation  In  marginal  labor 
costs.  It  Is  this  varlat.on  which  needs  en- 
couragement. 

10  Wages  at  the  local  government  level,  for 
example,  might  be  partially  Indexed  to  tax 
revenues.  Wages  in  nonprofit  Institutions 
might  be  linked  to  receipts  or  revenues  or— 
m  some  cases  such  as  hospitals— to  produc- 
tlon.9 


THE  ATTACK  ON  THE 
CORPORATIONS 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  for  the  last 
several  years  a  growing  apparatus  of 
anti-capitalist  ideologues  has  been 
mounting  an  attack  on  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  the  American  corporation, 
and  the  capitalist  system.  We  are  all  gen- 
erally aware  of  their  activities,  ideae,  and 
goals,  but  in  the  attached  paper,  "The 
Attack  on  the  Corporation,"  an  institu- 
tional analysis  published  by  the  Heritage 
Foundation  in  September  1981,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Poole,  senior  policy  analyst  at  the 
Heritage  Foundation,  details  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  thought  and  strategy 
of  these  corporation  haters. 

Mr.  Poole  has  written  a  number  of 
similar  analyses  of  the  American  Left 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  study  in  de- 
tail the  structure  and  operations  of  the 
now  notorious  Institute  for  Policy  Stud- 
ies, the  far  left  radical  think  tank  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  brings  to  his  anal- 
ysis a  deep  familiarity  with  the  radical 
mentality  and  the  activities  of  extremist 
movements  in  the  United  States. 

His  analysis  shows  many  interesting 
things  seldom  noted  by  the  established 
madia.  For  one  thing,  he  shows  that 
these  apologists  for  socialism  have  little 
use  for  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem or  for  our  free  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. They  are  seeking  not  merely  to 
reform  the  system  or  to  correct  its 
abuses.  They  are  obsessed  with  the  false 
idea  that  the  occasional  abuses  of  capi- 
talism are  inherent  in  it  and  that  to  cor- 
rect them  a  totally  different  economic 
and  political  system  must  be  developed. 

The  tactic  these  anti -capitalist  theo- 
reticians have  developed  is  essentially  one 
of  infiltration  and  subversion  from  with- 
in.  They   recognize   that   the   average 


American  Is  too  satisfied  with  the 
astounding  success  of  the  iree  enterprise 
system  to  abandon  it;  therefore,  the  cor- 
poration haters  must  wors  within  the 
two-party  system  and  seei  to  influence 
and  dominate  both  major  parties.  They 
must  also  seeit  to  use  government  power 
to  promote  their  sociaLst  ideology,  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer  and  of 
those  who  live  on  and  profit  from  the 
capitaUst  system  itself.  Thus,  the  fact 
that  the  radicals  are  working  within  the 
system  and  not  in  the  streets  should  not 
be  allowed  to  disguise  their  revolution- 
ary and  subversive  aims. 

I  commend  Mr.  Poole's  paper  and  wish 
to  have  the  executive  summary,  intro- 
duction and  conclusion  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  full  text  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Heritage  Foundation.  513  C 
Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 
(202)   546-4490. 

The  material  follows: 

The  Attack  on  the  Cobporation 
(executive  summary) 

The  American  corporation  today  faces  an 
attack  mounted  by  a  movement  which  be- 
lieves that,  in  the  words  of  Ralph  Nader, 
Mark  Green,  and  Joel  Sellgman,  "the  powers 
of  giant  corporations  In  the  United  States  .  .  . 
erode  the  rule  of  law  and  ethical  precepts" 
and  that,  as  expressed  by  Richard  J.  Barnet. 
a  founder  of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies, 
the  nation's  preeminent  radical  "think  tank," 
the  corporation's  excessive  power  .  .  .  over  ihe 
political  and  economic  life  of  the  country  has 
all  but  destroyed  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  in  our  society." 

Important  components  of  this  movement 
Include  organizations  like  the  Interfatth 
Center  on  Corporate  Responsibility  and  pub- 
lication like  The  Corporate  Examiner,  both 
of  wMch  are  maintained  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches;  several,  among  them 
the  North  American  Congress  on  Lailn 
America  and  the  Corporate  Data  Exchange, 
have  been  characterized  by  a  pattern  of  In- 
terlocking relationships  with  certain  pro- 
grams maintained  by  IPS  and  IPS's  interna- 
tional arm.  t^e  Transnational  Institute. 

-An  especially  significant  development  has 
been  the  growth  of  the  economic  democracy 
movement,  the  best-known  organizational 
expression  of  which  Is  probably  the  Cali- 
fornia-based Campaign  for  Economic  Demo- 
cracy, led  by  radical  activist  Thomas  E. 
Hayden  and  financed  to  a  large  degree  v/ith 
the  aid  of  Hayden's  wife,  actress  Jane  Fonda. 

CED's  success  has  led  one  political  analyst 
to  observe  that  the  economic  democracy 
movement  may  possess  the  ability  to  exolnlt 
economic  Issues  in  much  the  same  way  the 
so-called  New  Right  has  been  able  to 
capitalize  on  popular  concern  with  social 
Issues;  Havden  has  recently  demonstrated  a 
strong  desire  to  work  through  the  machinery 
of  the  Democratic  Party  In  California,  and 
his  CED  managed,  In  April  1981,  to  gain 
political  control  of  the  city  of  Santa  Monica, 
largely  through  skillful  organizing  around 
the  Issue  of  rent  control. 

The  economic  democracy  movement  Is  fun- 
damentally at  odds  with  free-enterprise  cap- 
italism and  with  the  corporation  as  an  insti- 
tution within  the  system;  Indeed,  one  of  Its 
principal  theoreticians  has  characterized  eco- 
nomic democracy  as.  "In  one  respect,  a  eu- 
phemism for  democratic  socialism"  that  is 
"also  a  way  of  going  beyond  the  usual  Idea  of 
socialism  to  .  .  .  workers'  control  and  con- 
sumers on  corporate  boards." 

CED  has  trumpeted  Its  onposltlon  to  "this 
sourcfe  of  our  Ills"  and  "stink  in  our  midst" 
that  "Is  called  Corporate  Capitalism."  To 
combat  this  allegedly  all-pervasive  corporate 
evil,  economic  democracy  projects  a  program 


of  fundamental  "stmctnral  change"  as  the 
basis  for  a  political  movement  aimed  at 
achieving  power  at  the  national,  state,  and 
local  levels. 

This  program  would  Involve  such  specific 
reforms  as  a  government  holding  company,  • 
separate  publicly-OAned  energy  corporation, 
and  a  "fourth"  network  of  "public"  radio 
and  television  stations  that  Is  "free  of  any 
control  by  owners  of  capital."  Greater  "pub- 
lic" control  of  investment  would  be  exerted 
through  pension  funds  and  government- 
owned  banks  and  Insurance  companies; 
heavy  emphasis  would  also  be  placed  on  the 
development  of  cooperative  and  "worker- 
owned  and  worker/conununlty-owued  enter- 
prises." 

At  the  heart  of  the  program,  of  course.  Is 
the  need  to  control  the  corporation  through 
such  devices  as  Increased  "worker-controlled 
production"  and  the  addition  of  worker,  con- 
sumer, and  other  "public  members  '  to  cor- 
porate boards  of  directors,  as  well  as  through 
greatly  Increased  government  Involvement  In 
economic  and  corporate  planning. 

The  goal  is  nothing  less  than  "dismantling, 
or  at  least  restricting,  the  power  of  these 
corporations"  through  a  strategy  that  will 
"transfer  capital  from  the  corporations  to 
the  public,  so  that  the  people  who  work  and 
consume  can  collectively  and  democratically 
decide  what  to  do  with  11." 

A  crucial  role  in  the  development  of  this 
movement  has  been  played  by  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies  and  a  major  IPS  offshoot, 
the  Conference  on  Alternative  State  and 
Local  Policies,  formed  In  1975  as  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Alternative  State  and 
Local  Public  Policies  and  dedicated  to  de- 
veloping "a  politics  of  how  to  change  to  a 
democratic,  decentralized,  socialism  from  a 
corporate,  monopolistic  state." 

Outgrowths  of  IPS-sponsored  activity  In 
this  area  have  included  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  full-employment  legislation;  the 
exploratory  Project  for  Economic  Alterna- 
tives, which  conducted  a  study  of  possible 
community  ownership  of  steel  mills  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  In  1977  with  a  grant  of 
$300,000  from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development:  national  organiza- 
tions of  radical  economists  and  urban  plan- 
ners, and  widely-read  publications  like 
Working  Papers  for  a  New  Society. 

Many  of  these  have  enjoyed  considerable 
practical  political  impact;  In  the  words  of 
one  movement  treatise,  all  of  them  "are  ex- 
plicitly antlcorporate"  undertakings  which 
"also  have  a  common  positive  side  that  we 
have  chosen  to  call  economic  democracy." 

INTBODUCTION 

The  American  corporation  today  faces  an 
attack  mounted  by  an  agglomeration  of  or- 
ganlzaticns  having  as  their  common  view  a 
conception  of  the  corporation  as  a  root  cause 
(and  often  as  the  root  cause)  of  much  that 
U  presumed  wrong  in  American  society,  both 
politically  and  economically.  To  these  people, 
the  corporation  manipulates  our  foreign 
policy  In  Its  own  sslflsh  interests;  it  squand- 
ers our  resources;  and  It  exploits  our  people 
in  Its  uncaring  pursuit  of  profit.  As  expressed 
by  Ralph  Nader.  Mark  Green,  and  Joel  Sellg- 
man In  Taming  the  Giant  Corporation,  pub- 
lished m  1976  by  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company. 
Inc.,  "the  powers  of  giant  corporations  In  the 
United  States  .  .  .  erode  the  rule  of  law  and 
ethical  precepts."  This  is  also  the  view  held 
by  Richard  J.  Barnet.  a  founder  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies,  as  indicated  in  his 
1978  IPS  study  The  Crisis  of  the  Corporation,' 
in  which  he  wrote  that  "The  modern  giant 
corporation,  operating  now  on  a  global  scale, 
is  transforming  the  world  economy  and.  In 
the  process  Is  promoting  a  crisis  of  values." 
Barnet  argues  that  the  steady  accretion  of 
power  by  corporations  "has  weakened  the 
power  of  the  nation-state"  as  "The  excessive 
power  of  large  corporations  over  the  political 
and  economic  life  of  the  country  has  all  but 
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the  system  of  checks  and  balancM 


4nail  volume  Is  vital  to  an  Informed 
alng   of   the   movement's   view   of 
power.  Barnets  basic  view  Is  that 
several  "myths  which  legitimize  the 
corporation  In  society  '  and  which 
a  'tource  of  corpora. e  power.  They 
Myths  of  Free  Enterprise,  Effl- 
and  Democracy.  "  lh3  "Myth 
Enterprise"    Is    seen    as    the    "most 
of  the  corporate  myths  '  and  is.  In 
on  the  exchange  transaction.' 
for  effecting  which    "Is  the 
Such  free  exchar.fee  "Is  the  essen- 
myth    ol    free   enterprise, 
put  wealth  acquired  by  commerce 
moral  category  than  wealth  ac- 
conquest."    Barnet    argues    that 
I    important    development"    chal- 
myth  has  been    "concentration 
power. "  which  has  led  "to  the 
_  _     _     an  era  in  which  the  United 
cjperates  a  dual  economy — fres  en- 
small  business,  state  welfare  for 
In    "the    Age   of    Oligopoly 
lire  shaped  not  'lO  ^ne  requueaients 
need  but  to  the  requirements  of 
growth."  This   Is   also   related   to 
of  Efficiency."  especially  ""In  the 
on  of  resources.  Under  the  system 
operates  we  reward  extrava- 
punlsh  thrliu."  Our  dependence 
pjraie  polluters"  haj  risen  while 
SoclHy — from    dlspoiable 
disposable    cars — ha3    been    suc- 
marketed  as  the  highest  stage  of 
"  Perhaps  most  Importantly,  how- 
concentration  of  economic  power 
of  a  few   hundred  corporate 
and    stockholders    Is    Inevitably 
Into    political    power""    In    direct 
of  the  "Myth  of  Democracy." 
It  would  be  naive  to  think  that 
In   America   Is  Invulnerable.    Its 
lepends  critically  on  the  way  our 
ts  the  Issue  of  concentrated 
ind  economic  power."  Or.  put  an- 
The  redistribution  of  economic 
power  Is  the  price  of  malntaln- 
In  America." 

Nickel   has  observed   In  "The 
Haters,    published  tn  the  June 
Issue    of    Fortune.    "Though    the 
movement   lacks   centralized 
It    functions   effectively   as    a 
In  which  '"activists  for  one 
help   out  campaigners   for   an- 
Natlonal   Council   of  Churches, 
maintains  the  interfalth  Cen- 
Responslblllty  and  sup-orts 
of  the  Washington  Office  on 
the  Washington  OfHcj  on  Latin 
another  group.   Clergy  and  Laity 
formerly   known   as   Clergy   and 
Concerned     About     Vietnam,    has 
from  active  participation  In  the 
-dominated  ""peace"'  coall- 
he  1960s  and  early  197Cs  to  work- 
"those  who  are  angry  and  hate  the 
power    which    the   U.S.    presently 
"  One  of  the  mo.enent's  principal 
Is   The  Corporate  Examiner,  a 
published  under  NCC-.CCR  aus- 
self-descrlbed   as   "A   publication 
actions  and  policies  of  major  U.S. 
in  the  areas  of:   consumerism, 
it.    foreign    Investment,    govern- 
and  minorities,  military  produc- 
responslblllty." 
»re  numerous  other  such  entitles. 
;hem  more  obviously  leftist  In  char- 
North  American  Congress  on  Latin 
OS  an  example,   was  originally  an 
3f   Students  tor  a  Democratic   So- 
has  continued  to  produce  primary 
research    on    corporate    Involve- 
Latln    America.    Among    NACLA's 
activists  over  the  years  have  been 
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such  Individuals  as  Michael  Klare  and 
Michael  Locker,  both  of  whom  have  also  been 
prominently  Involved  In  certain  programs  of 
the  .nstltuue  lor  Policy  Studies,  the  preemi- 
nent intellectual  center  for  the  New  Left,* 
and  the  'X'ransnatlon&l  Institute,  descrloed 
by  iPS  as  "its  lni«mattonal  program"  whicn, 
"with  centers  in  London  and  Amsterdam,  ad- 
dresses ihc  fundamental  disparity  oetweeu 
the  rich  and  poor  peoples  and  nations  of  lue 
world,  InvesilgateH  Its  causes  and  develop* 
alternatlvea  lur  Its  remedy."'  In  additiun, 
Locker  and  other  NACLA  activists  have 
played  key  roles  in  another  primary  move- 
ment group,  the  Corporate  Data  Exchange. 

CDE  has  characterized  Itself  as  "a.i  Inde- 
pendent tax-exempt  research  organization 
formed  in  1975  to  Investigate  economic  con- 
centration and  corporate  control. '  Robert 
Borosage  and  Peler  Weiss  of  IPS  have  written 
that  CDE  "has  done  contract  work  for  the 
Lnlted  Nations,  the  industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment of  the  APr.^C.O,  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  (Subcom- 
mittee on  Reports,  Accounting  and  Manage- 
ment!" a.id  that  it  "'is  an  lndeptnae.it 
research  group"  which  "has  received  modest 
funds  from  li^  and  TNI  In  the  past  for  dif- 
ferent projects;  It  may  do  so  in  the  future, 
for  Its  work  Is  of  the  highest  quality  "  and 
"Michael  Locker  is  a  superb  researcher."  Giv- 
en the  prominence  enjoyed  by  this  "Inde- 
pendent research  group"  within  the  antl- 
c^rporate  movement.  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
an  enumeration  of  "Activities,  Fellowo.  Asso- 
ciates" published  by  TN  In  November  1975 
Included  a  section  devoted  to  a  TNI  "Multl- 
.ia^*>-nii  rroject  '  anj  txiat  am;>ng  the  com- 
ponents listed  were  Counter  l»iformallon 
Services,  which  describes  itself  as  "an  affiliate 
of  the  Transnational  Institute,"  and  the 
Corporate  Dai  a  Exchange,  whose  contribution 
waj  characterized  as  "Corporate  concentra- 
tion and  its  Impact  on  democratic  process; 
compiling  a  stock  directory — shareholders  In 
1.000  non-flnancial  and  financial  corpora- 
tions." A  TNi  activities  summary  also  dated 
November  1975  Included  a  22-ltem  "Political 
Ecjuimy"  section  which  listed  a  "Project 
to  compile  a  corporate  stock  directory  of 
shareholders  of  1,000  corporations;  seminar 
on  corporate  power.  (Michael  Locker,  Corpo- 
rate Data  Exchange)." 


•The  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  was  char- 
acterized In  the  1971  annual  report  of  the 
Houie  Committee  on  Internal  Security  as 
"the  far-left  radical  'thlnK  tank'  In  Wash- 
ington, DC,"  for  general  background  infor- 
mation on  the  creation,  leadership,  financ- 
ing, and  certain  major  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  IPS,  see  Heritage  Foundation  In- 
stitution Analysis  No.  2.  "Institute  for  Policy 
Studies,"'  May  1J77.  A  detailed  review  of  the 
IPS  network  and  certain  of  the  Instltute"s 
apparent  biases  may  be  found  In  "The  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies;  "Empire  on  the 
Left,"  written  by  Rael  Jean  Isaac  and  pub- 
lished in  the  June/July  1980  Issue  of  Mid- 
stream; an  extended  response  by  Robert  Bo- 
rosage  and  Peter  Weiss,  Executive  Director 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
IPS,  respectively,  ap.rears  In  the  February 
1981  Issue  of  Midstream,  as  does  Mrs.  Isaac"s 
rejoinder.  Much  valuable  Information  Is  to 
be  found  in  the  coverage  provided  over  the 
years  In  the  pages  of  the  biweekly  Informa- 
tion Digest  and  in  a  succassion  of  docu- 
mented reports  Inserted  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  Representative  Lawrence  P. 
McDonald  (D-Ga.);  the  nature  of  IPS  and 
Its  relationship  to  the  antl-lntelllgence  com- 
plex have  also  been  traced  In  Broken  Seals, 
a  study  published  In  1980  by  the  Western 
Goals  Foundation.  For  a  treatment  of  the 
Instltute"s  Ideological  pers;ectlve  that  Is  at 
once  both  useiul  and  conclEC.  see  Joshua 
Muravio's  "The  Think  Tank  of  the  Left"  In 
the  April  26,  1981,  edition  of  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine. 


CONCLUSION 

As  Carnoy  and  Shearer  recognize,  the  ob?l- 
ous  question  Is,  "Where  do  all  these  actlvltle* 
lead,  and  how  do  they  fit  together  as  part* 
of  an  Integrated  whole?"  The  answer  they 
provide  Is,  like  the  question,  appropriate 
while,  at  the  same  time.  It  again  makes  clear 
the  movement's  view  of  the  corporation  as 
the  ver>  essence  of  what  Is  wrong  with  free- 
eoterprlM  capitalism  in  the  United  States 
( the  jog.cai  corollary  oi  which  Is,  ot  course, 
that  undermining  the  corporation  as  an  in- 
stitution Is  likely  to  be  the  surest  means  of 
unaermlnl.ig  the  system  as  a  whole):  "All 
of  these  political  activities"  conducted  by 
the  groups  discussed  In  their  book,  among 
them  organizations  like  CED  and  the  various 
comp.^nents  of  the  IPS  network  with  which 
it  works,  "are  explicitly  anticorporate.  They 
al;o  have  a  common  positive  side  that  we 
have  chosen  to  call  economic  democracy." 
William  T.  Poole. 
Senior  Policy  Analyst.% 
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TRIBUTE  BY  WILLIAM  VANDEN 
HEUVEL  TO  ROGER  BALDWIN 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Roger 
Baldwin's  death  last  August  deprived  the 
Nation  of  one  of  the  greatest  champions 
of  individual  freedom  and  human  rights 
in  our  history. 

Last  month,  at  a  memorial  service  in 
the  Community  Church  in  New  York 
City,  Ambassador  William  Vanden  Heu- 
vel  paid  eloquent  tribute  to  Roger  Bald- 
win's extraordinary  life.  I  believe  that 
Ambassador  Vanden  Heuvel's  remarks 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  who  knew 
Roger  Baldwin,  who  mourn  his  loss,  and 
who  celebrate  his  lifetime  of  remarkable 
achievement  in  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom. I  ask  that  the  tribute  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  tribute  follows: 
In  Memoriak — Roger  Nash  Baldwin 
January  21,  1884-August  26,  1981 
(As  remembered  by  William  vanden  Heuvel 
The  Community  Church,  September  24, 1981 ) 
When  we  were  last  together  Just  more  than 
a  month  ago,  Roger  Baldwin  waved  aside  any 
thought  of  a  sad  farewell.  He  laughed  about 
old  age  being  an  Incurable  illness.  He  had 
avoided  its  ravages.  He  was  not  about  to 
accept  them  now.  For  him.  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson had  written  what  had  to  be  said.  In 
his  strong  and  vibrant  voice  he  repeated 
faultlessly  from  memory : 

"Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  He. 
Oiad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die. 
And  I  lay  me  down  with  a  will. 
This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me: 
Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea, 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill." 
The  place  "where  he  longed  to  be."  that 
spot  in  the  Ramapo  hills  where  a  hemlock 
and  a  sycamore  are  grown  together,  now  be- 
long to  him.  And  there  at  last  he  will  Join 
in  spirit  his  beloved  Evie  and  Helen. 

Roger  Nash  Baldwin's  life  on  earth  came 
quietly  to  an  end  In  the  early  morning  hours 
of  August  26.  1981.  He  was  In  his  98th  year. 
His  life  h.-id  spanned  half  of  the  presidential 
history  of  the  United  States  In  reality 
though.  It  Is  with  the  Founding  Fathers 
that  he  should  be  Identified.  He  was  one  of 
them  In  the  endless  struggle  for  human 
liberty. 

On  January  16,  1981,  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  after  he  attended 
Harvard  University  with  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  a  grateful  nation  recognized  Its 
debt  to  Roger  Baldwin  and  bestowed  upon 
him  its  highest  civilian  honor,  the  Medal  of 


Freedom.  On  that  occasion,  he  stood  at  the 
lectern  without  text  or  notes  and  did  what 
he  loved  to  do— encourage  the  falterlug,  ca- 
jole the  government  and  dream  of  the  future. 
It  couid  have  been  Jefferson  or  Thomas  Paine 
or  Samuel  Adams  speaking  to  their  country- 
men: "If  America  has  a  claim  to  glory 
among  the  nations,  it  Is  her  service  to  human 
liberty.  We  cannot  bear  that  America  fall  In 
Justice."  He  expected  our  chlldrea's  children 
to  grow  old  In  pursuit  of  that  Holy  Grail  of 
Peace.  Justice  and  Freedom.  Like  Parsifal, 
the  responsibility  of  each  of  us  was  to  keep 
the  faith. 

His  mind  sparkled  to  the  very  end,  for- 
getting nothing  that  he  had  seen,  remember- 
ing everything  that  he  had  learned.  The 
corners  of  his  eyes  continued  to  crinkle  In 
smile  and  ieasy  laughter.  This  contradictory 
fellow  with  a  simple  purpose,  as  he  once  de- 
scribed himself,  loved  life,  every  moment 
of  It.  Roger  Baldwin  accepted  Its  end  with 
the  same  fearlessness  that  marked  all  of  his 
years.  The  Journey  was  over.  He  waa  very 
glad  he  bad  come. 

What  did  we  think?  That  he  would  be  with 
us  forever?  Yes,  1  guess  we  did.  And  what 
Is  more,  he  will.  Five  generations  have  come 
together  this  evening  to  mourn.  What  bet- 
ter mark  of  his  enduring  spirit  than  that 
each  generation  should  embrace  Roger  Bald- 
win as  a  contemporary.  His  simplicity  and 
humor,  the  fundamental  values  which  his 
life  honored,  and  most  of  all  that  universal 
love  that  embraced  each  of  us — and  all  of 
us,  bound  us  to  him. 

He  must  have  derived  the  discipline  and 
balance  that  made  his  life  so  productive 
from  hU  family  and  New  England  origins. 
The  Boston  where  he  grew  up  tolerated  dif- 
ferences and  encouraged  his  heretical  bent. 
The  Abolitionists  and  Thoreau  and  Emerson 
Illuminated  his  path.  "It  Is  easy  in  the  world 
to  live  after  the  world's  opinions."  said  Emer- 
son; "It  is  easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  our 
own;  but  the  great  man  Is  he  who  In  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  keeps  with  perfect  sweet- 
ness the  independence  of  solitude."  Roger 
Baldwin  was  such  a  man.  His  opinions  and 
Judgments  were  his  own — independent  and 
caieftilly  reached.  He  avoided  absolutes  ex- 
cept in  his  personal  commitment  against 
violence.  Tolerance,  common  sense  and  a 
passion  for  Justice  were  the  qualities  of 
hlL  temperament. 

"Go  West,"  the  great  Brandels  had  told 
him  In  1905.  He  needed  a  break  from  fam- 
ily, establishment  and  Boston  tradition.  For 
ten  years,  he  was  teacher,  Chief  Probation 
officer  and  director  of  the  progressive  Civil 
League  in  St.  Louis.  He  admired  the  demo- 
cratic attitudes  of  the  middle  west  and 
waged  his  first  Euccessful  battles  there  to 
protect  free  speech. 

There  were  two  experiences  In  Missouri 
that  always  stayed  with  Roger  Baldwin. 
One  was  meeting  Emma  Goldman,  whose 
Intelligence  and  maternal  warmth  stood  In 
sharp  contrast  to  her  notoriety  as  an  an- 
archist revolutionary.  He  was  Inspired  by 
her  resistance  to  arbitrary  authority,  unjtwt 
laws,  and  Insistence  on  the  supremacy  of  In- 
dividual conscience.  She  Introduced  him  to 
a  larger  world  of  thought  and  experience.  Her 
personal  integrity  m  the  struggle  against 
oppression  would  always  be  an  important 
example  for  him. 

The  second  experience  was  his  Introduc- 
tion to  those  Missouri  rivers.  He  would  often 
say  that  his  happiest  days  had  been  on  rivers, 
his  most  contented,  deeply  spiritual  mo- 
ments of  unity  with  the  universe  had  been 
In  a  canoe,  alone  or  with  a  silent  companion. 
"Life  and  the  river  went  by  and  I  remained 
still,  a  point  In  time  and  space,"  he  wrote. 
The  canoe,  the  river  and  Bunkle  remain  In- 
separable as  symbols  of  Joy  and  strengtb. 


The  First  World  War  was  a  major  turning 
point.  Its  carnage,  political  insanity  and  hu- 
man horror  left  no  choice.  He  returned  to 
New  York  to  lead  the  fight  against  the  grow- 
ing tide  of  militarism.  When  the  United 
States  entered  the  war.  It  meant  prison  lor 
Roger  Baldwin  as  a  conscientious  objector. 
Out  of  the  repressive  environment  of  the 
war  and  its  aftermath  came  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  He  regarded  his  role 
in  the  creation  of  the  ACLU  as  the  major 
public  accomplishment  of  bis  life.  None  of 
us  will  disagree. 

A  word  aoout  his  Imprisonment,  however. 
Is  in  order.  It  was  another  illustration  of  his 
belief  that  an  Individual  can  change  the 
world  whatever  the  time  or  place  of  his 
being.  Anyone  who  hopes  to  reform  criminal 
justice  prays  to  have  a  prisoner  like  Roger 
Baldwin.  While  in  Jail,  he  organized  a  Prison 
Welf-are  League.  He  was  a  one-man  Legal  Aid 
Society,  raising  money  from  the  wealthy 
prisoners  (mostly  gamblers)  to  hire  lawyers 
to  defend  the  poor  awaiting  trial.  He  estab- 
lished a  prison  Horary,  learned  to  play  the 
piano,  lectured  on  the  possibilities  of  de- 
mocracy, and  managed  the  prison  garden.  His 
challenging  of  the  System  never  stopped. 

When  the  Director  of  a  prison  reform  asso- 
ciation wrote  m  1971  that  "the  present  wave 
(of  prison  riots)  has  been  fermented, 
planned  and  led  by  a  comparatively  small 
group  of  avowed  Black  revolutionaries," 
Roger  Baldwin  expressed  his  shock  at  the 
unsupported  assertion.  "I  am  fairly  familiar," 
he  wrote,  "with  what  you  call  Black  revolu- 
tionaries, a  misnomer  for  extremists  who  re- 
fuse to  tolerate  the  Injustices  which  poor 
Blacks  are  so  constantly  subject.  In  prison 
and  out.  I  ."^ee  nothing  revolutionary  In  them. 
Violent  resistance  Is  not  revolution.  If  they 
want  to  change  society.  It  Is  only  to  achieve 
equality  regardless  of  race."  Strong  words 
then.  Unspoken  words  now.  In  the  tradition 
of  Thoreau,  Gandhi  and  Martin  Luther  King. 
Roger  Baldwin  gave  voice  to  those  who  would 
otherwise  not  be  heard. 

Aften  the  prison  experience,  he  Joined  the 
Cooks  and  Waiters  Union.  If  he  was  going  to 
fight  for  the  working  people,  he  wanted  to 
know  the  reality  of  their  lives.  His  union 
membership  made  him  a  Wobblle  which 
meant  a  free  pass  on  the  freight  cars  of 
America's  railroads.  He  was  Impressed  with 
the  qualities  of  unity,  nonviolence,  courage, 
self-sacrifice  and  uncompromising  purpose 
shown  by  the  IWW  workers.  For  almost  a 
year,  he  lived  off  the  wages  of  his  manual 
ia'jor  In  the  steel  mills  and  railroad  yards.  I 
can  hear  him  now  repeating  the  insleht  of 
Clarence  Darrow:  "Baldwin.  T'd  rather  be  the 
friend  of  the  workln?man  than  the  working- 
man.  It's  a  lot  etisler." 

There  was  a  compelling  quality  about  his 
wit  and  humor.  Quoting  cynics  was  one  of 
his  pleasures.  Like  George  Bernard  Shaw: 
"Do  no'  waste  your  time  on  social  questions. 
What  Is  the  matter  with  the  poor  is  poverty. 
What  Is  the  matter  with  the  rich  Is  u'eless- 
ne<;s."  And  his  Irreslstl'ile  laugh  would  follow. 
By  his  own  descriotlon.  the  most  exhila- 
rating period  of  his  life  was  the  last  30  years. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  International 
League  for  Human  Rights.  The  United  Na- 
tions became  his  second  home.  All  his  life  he 
had  fouBht  against  racism,  for  the  end  of 
Imperialism  and  the  colonial  era.  for  the 
equality  of  women,  for  a  true  lea^ie  of  na- 
tions, for  universal  peace  and  lusllce.  He 
saw  the  United  Nations  as  a  powerful  op- 
portunity to  secure  those  objectives.  No  one 
knew  the  faults  an-l  weaknesses  of  the 
United  Nations  better  than  he  did.  The 
bureaucratic  ouaemlre  of  the  orTsnlzatlon. 
the  stalemates  engineered  bv  the  Sutjerpow- 
ers,  the  destructive  division  Into  national 
blocs  vere  nalnful  for  a  v'^lonarv  ^o  w'tnoss. 
He  had  hoped  for  an  International  Court 
of  Justice  to  protect  human  rights  every- 


where in  the  world.  Explaining  the  obetaclea 
to  progress  at  the  United  Nations,  he  would 
write  "that  few  things  In  history  happen  at 
the  right  time."  He  thought  it  a  miracle  that 
the  world  organization  had  travelled  so  far. 
His  was  the  long  view.  War  must  be  avoided. 
Peace  must  be  secured.  Disarmament  must 
begin.  The  United  Nations  had  the  possibil- 
ity to  achieve  these  purposes,  ihere  was  no 
alternative.  The  boring,  repetitious  rhetoric 
of  UN  monologues  would  have  to  be  endured. 
Meanwhile,  be  worked  fervently  in  his  own 
country  and  abroad  to  advance  the  cause  ot 
a  Just  world  through  the  only  organization 
that  brought  all  of  mankind  together. 

Ihe  events  and  meaning  of  Roger  Bald- 
win's life  will  be  chronicled  for  years  to 
come.  The  democracy  of  death  cancels  aU 
differences  among  us.  Only  the  Impact  of  our 
character,  the  goodness  of  our  deeds,  the 
pervasiveness  of  our  love  permit  memory  to 
survive.  By  those  measures,  Roger  Baldwin "s 
memory  is  planted  in  eternity. 

Grief  for  the  loss  of  our  beloved  friend 
must,  by  his  instruction,  remain  behind  us 
in  this  church.  We  must  now  set  out  to  meet 
him  m  a  thousand  different  places. 

He  win  be  standing  next  to  those  who 
denounce  a  policy  that  says  that  in  South 
Africa  'It  is  not  the  task  of  the  United 
States  to  choose  between  Black  and  'White." 
Not  our  task,  he  would  a&k,  to  commit  our 
political  strength  to  help  those  In  chains  and 
servitude?  Not  our  taisk  to  pull  out  apartheid 
and  racism  from  the  roots  of  htiman  soil? 
Not  our  responrtblllty  to  help  Namibia  be- 
come Independent?  What  scorn  he  would 
reserve  for  those  who  would  lead  us  other- 
wise. 

He  will  be  applauding  the  President  of 
Yale  and  Senator  Ooldwater  and  their  suc- 
cessors as  they  fight  for  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  resisting  those  who  threaten  cen- 
sorship, political  retaliation  and  even  vio- 
lence In  trying  to  Impose  their  rellglotia 
values  on  all  the  land.  The  defense  of  free 
thought,  free  speech,  free  religious  choice  was 
the  banner  of  his  life's  struggle.  Those  who 
carry  It  from  his  still  hands  will  always  be 
his  children. 

No  one  who  comes  to  do  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  will  be  able  to  avoid  his 
presence.  Those  who  seek  peace  will  be  ex- 
tending his  labors.  Those  who  convince  the 
world  of  the  Imperatives  of  disarmament 
will  echo  his  voice.  Those  who  strive  to  bury 
the  ancient  divisions  of  Mankind,  to  build 
the  Institutions  to  bring  the  world  together, 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  Holocaust  and 
war — they  wUl  have  Roger  Baldwin  as  their 
comrade. 

Those  who  march  against  the  exploitation 
of  working  people  will  have  him  in  their 
ranks. 

Those  who  struggle  to  preserve  natural 
beauty,  who  resist  the  plundering  of  the 
earth's  resources,  the  destruction  of  otir 
wilderness,  the  dl'Interratlon  of  our  parks, 
the  defiling  of  our  air  and  water — they  will 
have  Roger  Baldwin  as  their  Ufetlme 
colleague. 

Those  who  languish  In  the  prisons  and 
gulafs  will  ^ave  him  as  their  cellmate. 

Those  who  light  a  campflre,  who  hear  the 
woodlark  sing,  or  marvel  at  the  bursting 
crocus  on  a  forest  walk,  or  slip  a  canoe 
sUently  Into  a  river's  water  where  space, 
time.  fear,  suffering  no  loader  exist,  where 
everything  becomes  simple,  where  the  calm 
says  there  U  something  Indestructible  In  tis 
against  which  notMn"?  shall  prevail— Roger 
Baldwin  will  be  at  their  side. 

Tears  blur  our  vision.  We  know  auttunn 
has  come.  The  mighty  tree  upon  which  we 
leaned  so  heavily  has  cast  Its  seed  and  shed 
Its  leaves  We  walk  to  the  river  once  more. 
The  canoe  Is  there.  Always  our  guide,  now 
0"r  silent  companion.  Ro^er  Baldwin  waits 
for  us  to  resume  the  Journey.* 
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TEE'S  INTERPRETATIVE 
>3  ON  SENATE  CODE  OF  OF- 
CONDUCT 


■VfrALLOP   Mr   President,  on  be- 

I  he  Select  Committee  on  Ethics, 

a  number  of  the  committee's 

rulings  on  the  Senate  Code 

Conduct  made  pursuant  to  sec- 

of  Senate  Resolution  110.  95th 

These  14  rulings  answer  ques- 

by  Members,  officers,  and 

of  the  Senate  and  the  public 

Senate  rules  34-42,  the  franked 

statute  and  regulations,  and  other 

They  are  presented  chronologi- 

ruling  number  (beginning  with 

with  reference  to  subject  and 

committee  action  between  Sep- 

1980  and  October  5,  1981.  The 

rulings  were  published  in  the 

Record    on    October    7, 

ings  104-150  were  published  No- 

9.    1978.   Rulings    151-242   were 

September   5.    1979.    Rulings 

were    published    Februarj-    27, 

R^ings   273-335   were   published 

11,1980. 

committee  also  responded  by  let- 

7  inquiries  not  submitted  here 

These    inquiries    were 

specialized  to  be  of  general  as- 

or  responses  to  inquiries  dupli- 

r^terpretations  presented  here  or 

published. 

rulings  by  the  commit- 
be  relied  upon  by  an  individual 
in  a  specific  transaction  or  ac- 
wl^ich  is  indistinguishable  in  all  its 
aspects  from  the  facts  on  which 
has  been  made.  The  committee 
written  requests  for  rulings 
situations  not  clearly  covered 
of  conduct, 
committee  will  continue  to  respond 
requests  for  interpretations, 
requests  confidentially,  and 
its  rulings  with  appropriate  de- 
protect  the  privacy  of  indind- 
seek  committee  guidance, 
lulings  of  the  select  committee 
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Interpretative    Ruling    No.    336 

Dated    issued:    September    5,    1980. 

Applicable  Rules:   34,  35.  37. 

Questior.  Considered:  What  is  the  ap- 
pU:ability  of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  to 
the  spouse  of  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  Senate  who  has  been  offered  a  position 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  an  American 
corporation? 

Ruling.  In  this  particular  factual  situa- 
tion, the  .spouse  is  an  attorney  who  has  es- 
tablished an  independent  professional  rep- 
utation over  a  period  of  years  which  ap- 
pears to  qualify  this  Individual  for  any 
number  oi"  possible  offers  to  serve  on  a  cor- 
porate board  of  directors. 

While  paragraph  6  of  Rule  37  prohibits 
a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  is  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  $25.0C0  per  year  and  is  employed  for  more 
than  ninety  days  In  a  calendar  year,  from 
serving  as  an  officer  or  director  of  any  pub- 
licly held  or  publlcally  regulated  corpora- 
tion, financial  institution  or  business  entity, 
this  prohibition  is  not  applicable  to  the 
spouse  of  a  Member,  officer  or  employee. 
However,  the  Select  Committee  recognized 
that  while  the  activities  of  a  member  of  a 
board  of  directors  are  generally  confined  to 
establishing  matters  of  corporate  policy, 
rather  than  directing  the  course  of  day-to- 
day corporate  business,  should  a  spouse's 
duties  as  a  director  include  "lobbying"  other 
Members,  officers,  or  employees  of  the  Senate, 
a  question  could  arise  about  .such  activities 
which  might  refiect  upon  the  Senate  as  an 
institution. 

Additionally,  the  Committee  pointed  out 
that  Rule  34,  "Public  Financial  Disclosure", 
requires  a  reporting  individual  to  disclose 
the  soiu-oe   of   any  director's   fees  or  other 


earned  income  in  excess  of  $1,000  received 
by  a  spouse  ar.d  that  the  prohibitions  of 
Rule  35,  "Gifts",  are  applicable  not  only  to 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  but  also 
to  spouses  and  dependents  as  well. 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  337 

Date  issued:  September  15,  1980. 

Applicable  Area:  Pranking. 

Question  considered:  A  Senator  proposes 
to  create  a  series  of  non-partisan,  non-po- 
Htlcal  "Citizen  Advisory  Committees" 
throughout  his  .^tate.  The  Committees  will 
huve  a  limited  number  of  members,  who  will 
represent  a  cross-section  of  their  respective 
community,  and  their  purpose  will  be  to 
provide  advice  and  suggestions  to  the  Sena- 
tor with  respect  to  pending  legislation  and 
Issues  before  the  Congress.  The  Senator  asks 
whether  his  franked  mail  privileges  might  be 
vised  to  mail  the  letters  of  Invitation  to  In- 
dividuals chosen  to  become  members  of  the 
"Committees". 

Ruling:  The  use  of  the  Senator's  frank 
to  mall  the  letters  of  Invitation  appears  to 
be  authorized  by  sections  3210(a)  (1)  and 
3210(a)  (3)  of  Title  2,  US.  Code,  the  franked 
mail  statute.  These  sections  provide  author- 
ity to  send  mail  as  franked  mall  "in  order 
tu  assist  and  e.Kpedlte  the  conduct  of  the 
officia'  business,  activitle;;  and  duties  of  the 
Congres-s  .  .  .  I  which)  sha'l  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  t?,  the  conveying  of  Informa- 
tion to  the  public  and  the  requesting  of  the 
views  of  the  public  .  .  ." 

As  to  the  creation  of  "Citizen  Advisory 
Committees",  the  Select  Committee  ruled 
that  provided  such  "Committees"  were  non- 
partisan and  non-political,  there  appears  to 
be  nothing  Inherently  wrong  with  the  pro- 
posal. However,  the  Senator  was  reminded 
that  it  was  his  responsibility  to  Insure  that 
a  distinction  was  maintained  In  the  public's 
eye  between  Individuals  who  were  members 
of  the  "Citizen  Advisory  Committees"  and  in- 
dividuals who  were  camialgn  workers.  The 
distinction  must  be  maintained  In  order  to 
insure  that  the  "Committees"  limit  their 
activities  to  providing  advice  and  sugges- 
tions on  matters  before  the  Congress  as  op- 
posed to  advocating  partL^an.  political  posi- 
tions on  !."«ues  or  candidates. 

Interpretativx  Rituno  No.  338 

Date  Issued:  September  23,  1980. 

Applicable  Rule:  37. 

Question  considered:  Is  a  Senate  employ- 
ee who  works  part-time  In  a  Member's  office 
In  violation  of  the  prohibition  In  paragraph 
5  of  Senate  Rule  37  on  affiliating  with  a 
"firm,  partnership,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  providing  profes- 
sional services  for  compensation"  because  of 
his  continuing,  full-time  employment  as  a 
writer  lor  an  organization  which  lobbies  the 
Congress? 

Ruling:  In  doflnlng  the  scope  of  the  pio- 
fclbltlon,  the  paragraph  states,  "[fjor  pur- 
poses of  this  parargraph,  'professional  serv- 
ices' shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
those  which  Involve  a  fiduciary  relation- 
ship. '  In  the  normal  course  of  business,  the 
Committee  does  not  believe  that  performing 
work  as  a  writer  constitutes  the  kind  of 
"professional  services"  oooteraplated  by  the 
definition  provided  In  Rule  37,  and  believes 
that  the  individuals  work  for  the  non- 
Senate  organization  is  not  prohibited  by 
paragraph  5.  The  Committee  reminded  the 
employing  Senator  that  paragraph  3  of  Rule 
37  requires  ihe  supervising  Senator  of  any 
Senate  employee  who  engages  In  non-Senate 
employment  "to  take  such  action  as  he  con- 
siders necessary  for  the  avoidance  of  con- 
flict of  Interest  or  interference  with  duties 
to  the  Senate."  fhe  Committee  noted  further 
that  because  of  the  employment  relationship 
which  will  continue  to  exist  between  the 
part-time  employee  and  that  employee's 
other  employer,  a  business  lobbying  organl- 
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satlon.  the  supervising  Senator  wUl  of  course 
need  to  be  especially  vigilant  and  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  guard  against  a  conflict  of 
interest  arising. 

iNTERPRFTATrVK  RTJUNG  NO.  339 

Date  issued:  September  25,  1980. 

Applicable  Rules:  35,  37. 

Question  considered:  May  a  Senate  em- 
ployee accompany  her  husband  who  is  a 
lobbyist  on  business  trlpts,  the  expenses  of 
which  are  paid  for  by  the  husband's  em- 
ployer, a  corporation  which  Is  a  prohibited 
source  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  1(b) 
of  Rule  35  on  Gifts? 

Facts:  While  a  part  of  the  husband's  cor- 
porate duties  Includes  lobbying  other  Senate 
committees,  the  Senate  committee  which 
employs  the  wife  has  no  Jurisdiction  over 
matters  of  interest  to  the  corporate  employer, 
and  the  Senate  employee's  duties  are  in  no 
way  related  to  the  business  Interests  of  her 
husband's  employer. 

Additionally,  the  husband's  corporate 
duties  Include  travel  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending certain  corporate,  business,  and  trade 
meetings  on  behalf  of  his  employer.  It  Is  the 
corporation's  practice  both  to  encourage  em- 
ployee spouses  to  attend  selected  meetings 
and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  those  spouses  who 
attend. 

Discussion:  While  paragraph  Ha)  of  Rule 
36  would  prohibit  Members,  officers,  em- 
ployees, their  spouses  and  dependents  from 
accepting  gifts  (as  defined  by  paragraph  2(a) 
of  Rule  35)  aggregating  over  $100  during  a 
calendar  year  from  a  prohibited  source  (as 
defined  In  paragraph  1(b)  of  Rule  35),  un- 
less a  waiver  Is  granted,  the  Committee  finds 
that  under  the  facts  presented  here,  no  gift 
was  received  by  the  Senate  employee. 

A  search  of  the  legislative  Mstory  of  Rule 
35  contains  no  debate  or  conclusions  on  this 
particular  situation.  The  Committee  con- 
cludes, however,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Rule,  and  Its  legislative  history,  do  suggest 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  pay- 
ment by  a  spouse's  emplover  of  necessary 
travel  expenses  of  wives  or  husbands  In- 
curred by  them  while  accooipanylng  their 
spouses  on  trips  relating  to  the  spouse's  busi- 
ness duties  is  not  a  gift  within  the  meaning 
of  Rule  35. 

The  Committee  notes  that  Rule  35  con- 
tains an  exception  to  the  definition  of  a  gift 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  official  travel. 
During  debate  on  the  "necessary  expenses" 
provision  of  the  Rule,  It  was  stated  that  the 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  the  spouse  of 
a  Senator  in  accompanying  the  Senator  to 
an  appearance  before  the  sponsoring  organi- 
zation paid  by  the  sponsoring  organization 
was  not  to  be  considered  a  gift  under  the 
Gift  Rule.  While  the  terms  of  the  "necessary 
expenses"  exception  do  not  encompass  travel 
for  other  than  Senate  related  purposes,  the 
thrust  of  the  legislative  policy  articulated  In 
that  exception  militates  against  a  determina- 
tion that  the  payment  of  necessary  travel 
expenses  In  this  case  Is  a  gift  to  the  Senate 
employee-spouse. 

Here  the  corooratlon  defraying  the  ex- 
penses has  a  policy  of  encouraging  the  In- 
volvement of  Its  employees'  spouses  In  cor- 
porate sponsored  or  related  activities  Thus, 
the  company  would  not  consider  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Senate  employee-spouse's  travel 
expenses  a  gift,  but  rather,  an  ordinary  and 
necessary  expense  of  conducting  its  business. 
The  company  would  have  provided  the  same 
food,  beverages,  lodgings,  entertainment  and 
transportation  to  their  employee's  spouse 
whomever  the  spouse  was — Senate  employee 
or  not — and  there  Is  no  indication  that  she 
was  treated  any  differently  than  other 
spouses.  Finally,  it  wes  stated  that  no  effort 
was  made  In  this  cnse  to  influence  the  em- 
ployee in  the  present  or  future  performance 
of  her  duties. 


The  Committee  therefore  finds  that  on 
these  facts,  the  payment  of  such  expenses 
should  not  be  characterized  as  a  gift  to  an 
employee  for  Rule  35  purposes,  hence  the 
practice  and  conduct  in  question  are  not 
Impermissible. 

A  second  question  presented  Is  whether 
the  activities  of  the  employee  may  raise  a 
conflict  of  Interest  issue.  Rule  37  (Conflict 
of  Interest) ,  paragraph  2  states: 

"No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  shall 
engage  In  any  outside  business  or  profes- 
sional activity  or  employment  for  compen- 
sation which  is  inconsistent  or  in  conflict 
with  the  conscientious  performance  of  offi- 
cial duties." 

The  Committee  has  read  the  prohibition 
against  outside  business  or  professional  ac- 
tivity or  employment  for  compensation  to 
include  activities  for  which  reimbursements 
for  incurred  expenses  are  received. 

Pursuant  to  this  Rule,  Senate  employees 
should  be  aware  of  the  potential  for  the 
exertion  of  Improper  influence  by  those  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact  because  of  their 
spouso's  employment.  Additionally,  in  situ- 
ations which  raise  the  question  of  whether 
a  particular  activity  might  give  rise  to  a 
conflict  of  interest,  the  Committee  Invokes 
paragraph  3  of  Rule  37  which  requires  the 
employee  to  notify  his  or  her  supervisor  of 
the  proposed  activity  and  which  places  on 
the  employee's  supervisor  the  Initial  respon- 
slbUlty  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  guard 
against  the  arising  of  a  conflict  of  Interest. 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  340 

Date  issued:  November  26,  1980. 

Applicable  Rule :  38,  and  The  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  and  Area. 

Question  considered;  May  a  Member  use 
excess  campaign  funds  from  his  or  her  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee  to  defray  the  costs 
of  photographs  of  the  Member,  or  photo- 
graphs that  otherwise  relate  to  his  official 
duties,  that  are  furnished  to  the  press,  fur- 
nished to  constituents  in  response  to  their 
requests,  or  used  in  publications  (such  as 
newspaper  columns)  prepared  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  Member's  office  for  informational 
purpose? 

Ruling:  The  use  of  excess  campaign  funds 
Is  governed  by  both  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  and  Senate  Rules.  2  U.S.C.  Sec- 
tion 439a  jjermits  such  funds  to  be  used  for 
any  lawful  purpose.  Including  the  ordinary 
anl  necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  one's  duties  as  a  holder  of  public 
office.  In  addition.  Senate  Rule  38  allows 
Members  to  defray  office  expenses  from 
"funds  derived  from  a  political  committee"; 
however,  paragraph  2  of  RtUe  38  provides 
that  no  campaign  contributions  may  be  con- 
verted to  the  personal  use  of  any  Member. 
"Personal  use,"  as  that  term  is  used  in  Rule 
38,  does  not  include  reimbursement  of  "ex- 
penses Incurred  by  a  Member  In  connection 
with  his  o."Eclal  duties." 

The  Committee  considers  that,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Rule  38,  the  costs  of  photographs 
of  a  Member,  or  photooraphs  that  otherwise 
relate  to  his  official  duties,  that  are  furnished 
to  the  press,  furnished  to  constituents  upon 
request,  or  used  In  publications  of  the  Mem- 
ber's office  are  the  kinds  of  expenses  which 
are  Incurred  by  a  Member  In  conne-tlon  with 
his  or  her  official  duties.  Consequently,  ex- 
cess campaign  funds  from  a  Member's  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee  may  be  used  to 
pay  these  exnenses,  either  directly  or  as  re- 
imbursements should  the  Member  pay  the 
expenses  from  personal  funds. 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  341 
Date  issued:  December  10,  1980. 
Applicable  Rule:  38. 

Question  considered:  Does  the  Rule  38  re- 
aulrement  that  "expenses  Incurred  by  a 
Member  in  connection  with  his  official  du- 


ties" be  defrayed  only  from  certain  enumer- 
ated sources  prohibit  a  committee  staff  from 
accepting  without  charge  the  services  of  an 
outside  organization'' 

The  staff  of  a  Senate  committee,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  was  holding  a  series  of  seminars.  A 
non-profit  organization  which  sponsors  man- 
agement seminars  for  fee-paying  partici- 
pants offered  to  assist  the  staff,  without 
charge,  in  conducting  the  seminars.  The  staff 
was  holding  one  set  of  seminars  for  which 
It  might  invite  speakers  suggested  by  the 
organization:  and  It  contemplated  holding  a 
second  set  of  seminars  in  which  the  organi- 
zation would  take  a  more  active  role  in  help- 
ing organize  and  conduct  the  seminars.  In- 
cluding scheduling  speakers  and  providing 
written  materials  for  seminar  participants. 

Ruling:  Ttio  Committee  held  that  Senate 
Rule  38 — which  prohibits  the  acceptance  of 
funds  (other  than  personal  and  campaign 
funds),  and  In-klnd  contributions  of  goods 
and  services,  from  outside  sources  to  defray 
expenses  Incurred  by  a  Senator  In  connec- 
tion with  official  duties — applies  only  to  the 
official  expenses  of  Senators  in  their  Individ- 
ual capacities,  and  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Rule  do  not  apply  to  expenses  Incurred  by 
committees  or  their  staffs. 

The  Committee  conchided  that  It  was  con- 
sistent with  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct for  the  committee  .staff  to  accept  free 
of  charge  from  the  outside  organization  (1) 
recommendations  concerning  speakers  for 
the  first  set  of  seminars,  and  (11)  the  more 
active  assistance  In  second  set  of  seminars 
outlined  above. 

ImTHPRETATTVE  RULING  NO.  343 

Date  issued:  December  10.  1980. 

Applicable  Rule :  37. 

Question  considered:  May  a  Senator  serve 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  a  statewide  com- 
munity action  agency  which  administers  pro- 
."rarns  funded  by  Eubconimittees  and  com- 
mittees on  which  the  Senator  serves? 

The  cojimunlty  action  agency,  a  non-proflt 
corporation  in  the  Senator's  home  state,  re- 
ceives from  60  to  70  percent  of  Its  funds  from 
the  federal  government,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  through  the  state.  The  Senator's 
position  would  be  uncompensated  and  the 
Senator  would  be  expected  to  attend  board 
meetings  in  the  state  several  times  a  year. 

Ruling:  Paragraph  6  of  Rule  37  on  Conflicts 
of  Interest  prohibits  service  by  a  Senator  or 
Senate  employee  as  sn  officer  or  member  of 
the  boar.1  of  a  pubUcly  held  or  regulated 
organization,  excluding,  however,  organiza- 
tions exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
If  the  service  Is  performed  without  compen- 
sation. Since  the  community  action  agency  Is 
a  501(c)  organization  and  the  Senator  would 
serve  without  compensation,  the  Senator  may 
serve  on  the  board  without  violating  para- 
graph 6.  The  Nelson  Committee  Report,  which 
accompanied  Senate  Resolution  110  (Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct),  makes  It  clear, 
however,  that  such  service  Is  still  "subject  to 
the  general  admonitions  of  paragraphs  1  and 
2  of  the  rule  and  all  Members  .  .  .  should 
exercise  great  care  In  avoiding  all  conflicts 
of  Interest  or  the  appearance  of  a  conflict  of 
Interest."  S.  Rept.  49,  95th  Cong  ,  1st  Sess.  44 
(1977). 

Paragr.^ph  2  of  Rule  37  states  that  "no 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  shall  engage  In 
any  outside  business  or  professional  activity 
or  employment  for  compensation  which  is  in- 
consistent or  In  conflict  with  the  conscien- 
tious performance  of  official  duties."  This 
Committee  has  previously  found  conflicts  of 
Interest  where  Senate  employees  take  uncom- 
pensated positions  on  boards,  commissions, 
or  advisor/  councils  of  organizations  that 
receive  or  seek  federal  funding  from  agencies 
with  respect  to  which  a  committee  on  which 
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IN  rXBPRET.^TlVE    RCLINO    NO.    343 

Date  issued:  February  4.  1981. 
Applicable  Area:  Antl-Nepotlsm  Statute. 
Question  considered:  Does  the  term  "rela- 
psed In  the  Federal  Antl-Kepotlsrn 
U.S.C.  3110(a)  (3)  Include  the  niece 
of  a  spouse  of  a  Member  of  the 
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October  19,  1981 


This  question  has  been  addressed 
Ajnerlcan  Law  Division  of  the  Library 
In  a  memorandum  dated  April 
In  that  memorandum,  the  Amer- 
Dlvlslon  pointed  out  that  the  term 
is  specifically  defined  In  the  stat- 
the  definition  does  not  include  the 
niece  of  a  public  official's  spouse 
nothing  in  the  legislative  history 
I  atute  provides  any  indication  that 
intended  the  term  "nephew,"  as 
statute,  to  have  any  other  mean- 
that  found  in  common  legal  usage, 
the  term  encompasses  only  the  son 
brother  or  sister.  In  addition,  the 
points  out  that  this  interpre- 
conslstent  with  the  position  taken 
Office    of    Personnel    Management 
the  Federal  Personnel  Manual,  at 
310,  subchapter  1.  section   l-2(c), 
nephew"  as  "the  son  of  a  public 
arother  or  sister". 

Committee  agrees  with  this  In- 

on  and  has  ruled  that  the  son  or 

of  a  orother  or  sister  of  a  Senator's 

wt)Uld  not  be  a  "nephew"  for  purposes 

nepotism  statute. 


11 


S«  iect 


In  rzRPRETATivz  Ruling  No.  344 


1981. 


February  16, 
3  Rule;:  34.  37. 

considered:  A  newly-elected  Sen- 
had  withdrawn  as  a  partner  In  a 
prior  to  his  swe&ring-ln  as  a  Mem- 
Senate,  but  who,  despite  his  best 
been  unable  to  wind  up  his  prac- 
taklng  office,  asked  whether,  tm- 
Rules,  he  could  continue  to  serve 
for  two  clients  Involved  in  liti- 
aegun     before     his     election,     and 
as   a   sole   practitioner,   he   could 
to  represent  his  brother  and  that 
wholly-owned  corporation. 
:  Paragraphs  2  and  5  of  Rule  37  of 
provide  respectively: 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  shall  en- 
I  .ny  outside  business  or  professional 
or   employment    for   compensation 
Inconsistent  or  in  conflict  with  the 
performance  of  official  duties." 
B^ember     officer,    or    employee  .  .  . 
affiliate  with  a  firm,  partnership, 
or  corporation  for  the  purpose 
professional  services  for  com- 
(b)  permit  that  Individual's  name 
us^  by  such  a  firm,  partnership,  asso- 
corporatlon;   .  .  .  For  the  purpose 
paragraph,    "professional    services" 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  those 
iDfrolve  a  fiduciary  relationship." 

was  advised  that  while  para- 
and  5  limit  the  performance  of  pro- 
services  by  Members,  the  Rule's  leg- 
ilstory   did   not   Indicate   that  the 


Senate  had  contemplated  the  problems  con- 
fronted by  a  newly  -elected  Member  in  wind- 
ing up  his  business  affairs.  The  Committee 
noted  that  an  attorney  has  rather  clesu-ly  de- 
fined obligations,  as  an  officer  of  the  court, 
to  his  clients  and  to  his  former  firm,  which 
llmli  the  exercise  of  bis  discretion  to  with- 
draw from  a  pending  court  case.  With  these 
facts  in  mind,  the  Committee  advised  the 
Senator  to  conclude  his  responsibilities  ex- 
peditiously and  In  conformity  with  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  paragraphs  2  and  5  of  Rule 
37. 

Since  one  of  the  cases  In  litigation  In- 
volved an  instrumentality  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  since  the  activities  of  that  en- 
tity could  be  affected  by  the  actions  of  a 
committee  to  which  the  Senator  was  as- 
signed, the  Senator  was  advised  to  consider 
whether  this  situation  might  lead  to  or  give 
the  appearance  of  a  conflict  of  Interest.  With 
an  understanding  that  If  a  conflict  of  Inter- 
est should  appear  the  Senator  would  take 
appropriate  action,  the  Committee  found 
that  his  continued  participation  would  not 
necessarily  raise  any  other  question  as  to 
conflict  of  interest  under  Rule  37. 

With  respect  to  the  continuing  representa- 
tion of  bis  brother,  the  Committee  concluded 
that  since  this  would  Involve  new  matters 
arising  after  the  commencement  of  Senate 
duties,  paragraphs  2  and  5  of  Rule  37  are  ap- 
plicable but  would  not  preclude  the  Senator's 
providing  legal  services  as  a  sole  practition- 
er, provided  the  matters  of  concern  to  his 
brother  and  his  brother's  business  did  not 
raise  questions  of  conflicts  of  interest  with 
the  public  trust  of  his  office  or  the  conscien- 
tious performance  of  the  Senator's  official 
duties. 

Finally,  the  Senator  was  reminded  that 
Title  I  of  the  Ethics  in  Oovernment  Act  of 
1978  (Rule  34)  requires  Members  to  disclose 
the  source  and  amount  of  all  income  received 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  aggregat- 
ing $100  or  more.  Consequently,  the  Commit- 
tee concluded  that  Income  earned  from  his 
law  practice  In  1980  may  be  disclosed  by  iden- 
tifying the  Senator's  former  law  firm  as  the 
source  along  with  the  amount  of  Income 
earned.  Additionally,  1981  income  aggregat- 
ing 9100  or  more,  earned  after  joining  the 
Senate,  but  derived  from  clients  he  had  rep- 
resented prior  to  his  Joining  the  Senate  and 
whom  he  continued  to  represent,  may  be  dis- 
closed by  exact  amount  stating  that  the 
source  of  Income  is  "law  practice."  New 
clients  who  provided  $100  or  more  In  Income 
must  be  disclosed  by  exact  amount  and  by 
name. 

Interpretative  Ritling  No.  345 

Date  issued:  February  23, 1981. 

Applicable  Rules:  34,  35. 

Question  considered:  May  a  Senator-elect 
accept  a  wristwatch  from  a  business  group  in 
his  home  State  presented  to  him  In  the 
course  of  his  appearance  before  the  group  In 
December,  prior  to  swearing-in  In  January? 

Ruling:  Rule  35  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  provides  that  Members,  officers, 
and  employees,  and  their  spouses  and  de- 
jjendents.  may  not  accept  any  gift  or  gifts 
having  an  aggregate  value  exceeding  $100 
during  a  calendar  year  from  any  person,  or- 
ganization, or  corporation  having  a  direct  in- 
terest in  legislation  before  the  Congress,  or 
from  any  foreign  national,  as  those  sources 
are  defined  In  the  Rule. 

Since  the  Senator-elect  was  not  a  Member 
at  the  time  of  the  presentation,  he  was  out- 
side of  the  co-erage  of  the  Rule  and  Its  pro- 
hibition. In  addition,  section  102(g)  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978,  as  amend- 
ed, provides  that  reporting  individuals  are 
not  obligated  to  disclose  the  receipt  of  gifts 
which  are  received  at  a  time  prior  to  Senate 
service. 


•See  I  iterpretatlve  Rulings  Nos.  23,  227, 
286,  and  i  108. 


Interpretative  Ruling  No. 
Date  Issued:  March  6,  1981. 
Aj>pllcabl«Bule:  40. 


348 


Question  considered:  May  a  Member  use 
names  and  addresses  from  his  mailing  list 
maintained  by  the  Senate  Computer  Center 
to  invite  individuals  to  a  charitable  fund- 
raising  event?  The  Member  had  received  a 
number  of  letters  in  response  to  press  ac- 
counts of  a  trip  he  had  made  to  a  foreign 
country,  and  the  namej  of  those  who  bad 
written  concerning  the  trip  were  entered  on 
the  Member's  mailing  list  maintained  by  the 
Senate  Computer  Center.  Photographs  taken 
during  the  trip  were  to  be  offered  for  sale 
at  a  home  State  art  gallery,  and  all  money 
received  from  photograph  sales  was  to  be 
contributed  to  a  charitable  organization. 
The  names  and  addresses  from  t<he  Member's 
mailing  list  were  not  to  be  given  to  the  art 
gallery  or  the  charitable  organization,  all 
addressing  work  was  to  be  done  outside  Sen- 
ate offices  by  volunteers,  and  neither  govern- 
ment stationery  nor  the  mailing  frank  were 
to  be  used 

Ruling:  Paragraph  5  of  Senate  Rule  40 
provides.  "(t)he  Senate  computer  facilities 
Shan  not  be  used  .  .  .  (c)  to  produce  mailing 
labels  for  mass  malllngii.  or  computer  twpta 
and  discs,  lor  use  other  than  in  service  fa- 
cilities maintained  and  operated  by  the  Sen- 
ate or  under  contract  to  the  Senate."  The 
author  of  this  provision  stated  during  debate 
on  the  Rule  that  it  was  his  Intention  that 
the  prnvl.Mon  "  .  .  ,  Just  restates  that  in  no 
case  are  Members  of  the  Senate  or  Senate 
committees  authorized  to  use  Senate  com- 
puter facilities  for  political  or  personal  pur- 
poses." 123  Cong.  Rec.  S4755  (1977)  (em- 
phasis added). 

The  Committee  concluded  that  the  pro- 
posed use  of  a  Member's  mailing  list  for  the 
benefit  of  the  charitable  organization  would 
be  lor  "personal  purposes"  and  should  there- 
fore be  avoided. 


Interpretative  RtruMo  No.  347 
Date  Issued:  March  6, 1981. 
Applicable  Rules:  34  and  36. 

Question  considered:  An  employee  of  the 
Senate,  while  on  vacation,  apprehended  an 
individual  who  was  accused  and  later  con- 
victed of  stealing  Jewelry  and  coins  from  s 
department  store.  As  a  token  of  Its  appre- 
ciation, the  operator  of  the  Jewelry  d>part- 
ment  presented  a  valuable  watch  to  th:  em- 
ployee. May  the  wotch  be  accepted  by  the 
employee  and  under  what  clrcumatance* 
must  receipt  of  the  watch  be  disclosed? 

Ruling:  Rule  35  ("Gifts")  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  generally  prohibits  the 
acceptance  of  certain  "gifts"  from  Individ- 
uals, organizations,  or  corporations  having 
a  direct  interest  in  legislation  before  Con- 
gress. However,  paragraph  2(a)(3)  of  the 
rule  speclflcally  excludes  from  the  definition 
of  "gift"  a  "bona  fide  award  presented  In 
recognition  of  public  service  and  available 
to  the  general  public."  The  Select  Commit- 
tee ruled  that  acceptance  of  the  watch,  un- 
der the  circumstances  set  forth  above,  wotild 
fall  within  the  exception  set  forth  In  para- 
graph 2(a)  (3)  of  Rule  35. 

Rule  34  ("Public  Financial  Disclosure") 
which  incorporates  the  provision  of  Title  I 
of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  (PX. 
95-521).  amended,  requires  a  reporting  in- 
dividual to  disclose  the  Identity  of  the 
source,  a  brief  description,  and  the  value  of 
all  gifts  other  than  transportation,  lodging, 
food,  or  entertainment  aggregating  8100  or 
more  in  value  received  from  any  source  other 
than  a  relative  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year.  The  .Select  Committee  pointed 
out  that  the  definition  of  the  term  "gift". 
&S  used  in  the  Act  at  section  107,  does  not 
exclude  bona  fide  awards  presented  in  recog- 
nition of  public  service.  Therefore,  the  Select 
Committee  ruled  that  If  the  Individual  were 
a  reporting  individual  for  purposes  of  Rule 
34,  he  or  she  mvist  disclose  the  acceptance  of 
the  watch  U  Its  value  wen  In  exc««  of  8100. 


October  19,  1981 

Interpretative  RuLOto  No.   348 

Date  Issued:  July  20.  1981. 

Applicable  Area:  Franking. 

Question  considered:  May  a  Senator  send 
a  letter  under  the  franked  mall  privilege  to 
high  school  principals  asl<lng  them  to  rec- 
ommend students  and  faculty  to  participate 
to  a  program  promoting  voluntarism  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  and  a  charitable 
organization? 

Ruling:  Section  3210(a)  (3)  (A)  of  Title  39, 
United  States  Code,  authorizes  the  franking 
of  mall  matter  "regarding  programs,  deci- 
sions and  other  related  matters  of  public 
concern  or  public  service.  Including  any  mat- 
ter relating  to  actions  of  a  paat  or  current 
Congress."  The  Regulations  Governing  the 
Use  of  the  Mailing  Frank  states  with  regard 
to  this  provision  that  "(t)hese  matters  must 
relate  principally  to  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
Matters  of  purely  State  or  local  concern  are 
not  frankable." 

The  Committee  concluded  that  a  program 
for  high  school  students  and  faculty  to  pro- 
mote voluntarism  as  an  Important  service  for 
home  state  communities  was  not  a  matter 
which  "relate(8)  principally  to  the  Federal 
Government",  and  that  material  promoting 
the  program  was  not  frankable. 

Interpretative  Ruling  No.  349 

Date  Issued:  October  6, 1981. 

Applicable  Rules:  37,  41. 

Question  considered :  A  Member  has  estab- 
lished his  principal  camoaign  committee  as  a 
nonprofit  corporation  under  the  laws  of  his 
home  State.  May  the  Member's  Adn^lnlstra- 
tlve  Assistant,  who  has  been  designated  to 
handle  political  funds  under  Senate  Rule  41, 
serve  as  president  of  the  corporation? 

Ruling:  The  Committee  has  ruled*  that 
other  than  the  restrictions  on  political  fund- 
raising  activity  In  Senate  Rule  41,  no  rule 
expressly  prohibits  political  activity  by  staff 
during  off-duty  hours  or  during  established 
and  reasonable  annual  leave  time.  If  an  em- 
ployee Intends  to  spend  a  substantial  amount 
of  time  on  campaign  activities,  however,  the 
Committee  has  ruled  that  a  Senator  should 
use  his  or  her  best  Judgment  In  determining 
whether  to  remove  the  staff  member  from 
the  Senate  payroll  or  reduce  his  or  her  Sen- 
ate salary  commensurately.  The  Committee 
concluded  thai,  li  the  staff  member's  political 
activities  conform  to  these  guidelines,  his 
political  activity  would  not  be  prohibited. 

Concerning  the  staff  member's  service  as 
president  of  the  Incorporated  entity,  para- 
graph 6  of  Senate  Rule  37  provides: 

"S.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  compensated  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 
$25,000  per  anniun  and  employed  for  more 
than  ninety  days  In  a  calendu  year  shall 
serve  as  an  officer  or  member  of  the  board  of 
any  publicly  held  or  publicly  regulated  cor- 
poration, financial  institution,  or  business 
entity.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  service  of  a  Member,  officer  or  employee 
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"(a)  an  officer  or  member  of  the  board  of 
an  organization  which  Is  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  section  501(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  I9f  4,  If  such  service  Is  per- 
formed without  compensation." 

As  the  committee  is  an  Incorporated  polit- 
ical committee  whose  activities  are  regulated 
in  some  areas  by  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  the  question  arises 
whether  the  staff  person's  services  as  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation  is  prohibited  by 
paragraph  6  of  Rule  37.  While  that  paragraph 
provides,  at  sub  (a),  that  a  Senate  employee 
may  serve  as  an  officer  of  an  organization  ex- 
empt from  taxation  under  section  £01  (c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  a  polit- 
ical committee  is  exempt  from  tax  imder  sec- 
tion 527  of  the  IRC,  not  501  (c) . 

The    Report    of    the    Special    Committee 


which  recommended  the  Code  of  Official 
Conduct  stated,  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tions provided  by  paragraph  6.  that  service 
on  corporate  boards  or  in  corporate  offices 
"may  entail  an  unavoidable  conflict  of  in- 
terest or  the  appearance  thereof."  (S.  Rept. 
95-46  at  43) .  The  Report  cited  a  study  by  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  for  the  proposition  that  a  director  or 
officer  "actually  l^ecomes  a  fiduciary  for  the 
corporation  and  for  its  stockholders  charged 
with  the  duty  to  further  their  Interest.  He 
obviously  will  find  It  difficult  to  do  this  at 
times  because  he  Is  also  charged  with  the 
duty  of  furthering  the  public  interest,  and 
the  two  Interests  may  well  be  In  conflict." 
(Id.,  at  43-44). 

The  Committee  went  on  to  observe  that 
service  on  the  board  or  as  an  officer  of  a 
tax-exempt  organization  would  not  present 
the  same  kind  of  troubling  Issues,  and  that 
non-profit  organizations  have  traditionally 
had  less  direct  Interest  In  the  legislative 
process  and  the  ptosslblUties  of  conflict  of 
interest  are  less  marked. 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  any  Indication 
that  paragraph  6  was  intended  to  apply  to 
activity  with  a  political  committee,  whether 
or  not  the  committee  Is  Incorporated,  and  In 
view  of  the  more  speclflc  limitations  pro- 
vided by  Rule  41  (on  political  fund-raising) 
and  by  Committee  Interpretative  Rulings 
(concerning  non-fundraislng  political  activ- 
ity), we  do  not  believe  that  paragraph  6  of 
the  Conflict  of  Interest  Rule  was  intended  to 
prohibit  activity  by  Senate  employees  with 
a  Member's  principal  campaign  committee. 
Members  should  be  aware,  however,  that 
paragraphs  2  and  3  of  the  Conflict  of  Interest 
Rule  provide  a  general  prohibition  on  non- 
Senate  activity  which  is  Inconsistent  or  in 
conflict  with  the  conscientious  performance 
of  official  duties.^ 


H.R.  4327  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  House  message  on  H.R.  4327, 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
amendments,  be  held  at  the  desk  pend- 
ing further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


•See  IR  No.  302,  dated  February  31.  1980. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

order  for  recess  until   I0:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  on 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER   FOR    RECOGNITION   OF   CERTAIN    SENATORS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
be  recognized  for  not  more  than  15  min- 
utes each  on  special  orders:  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Cornecticut  <Mr. 
Weicker)  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxhire). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    FOR    ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINXSS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  allocated  to  Senators 
on  special  orders  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  longer 
than  15  minutes  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  2  minutes  each. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  THE  CON8IDERATTON  OF  8.  1  !•« 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  108. 
S.  1196,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  convene  at  10:30 
a.m.  After  th«  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  sttmding  order,  the 
special  orders  in  favor  of  two  Senators 
for  not  more  than  15  minutes  each,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  set  aside 
on  special  orders  for  Senators,  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  a  trief  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the 
Senate  Calendai  Order  No.  108.  S.  11S6, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

It  is  anticipated  that  rollcall  voles 
will  occur  during  the  day  on  Tuesdpy. 
It  is  the  hope  cf  the  leadership  that  the 
Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  can  be  completed 
on  Tuesday.  If  it  is  not  completed  then 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  on  Wednes- 
day. 

It  is  hoped.  Mr.  President,  that  on 
Thursday  the  Senate  can  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Treasury,  Post  Of- 
fice appropriations  bill.  Other  matters 
may  come  oef  ore  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day and  perhaps  on  Thursday  depend- 
ing on  the  progress  made  by  the  Senate 
in  the  interim. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  further  bu.<;iness  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  and  I  move  now.  in  accordance 
With  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10:30  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:25  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  Tues- 
day, October  20.  1981.  at  10:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Elxecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  19. 1981: 

Thi  Judiciart 

Ronald  P.  Wertheim.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia  for 
the  term  of  15  years,  vice  James  B.  Belson, 
elevated. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

F.  Keith  Adklnson,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  un- 
ex-ilred  term  of  7  years  from  September  26, 
1975,  vice  Robert  Pltofsky,  resigned. 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  th« 
Humanities 

Francis  S.  M.  Hodsoll,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Livingston 
L.  Blddle,  Jr.,  term  expiring. 
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( :alled  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
(Mr.  Foley). 
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SjPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C. 

October  19,  1981. 
designate  the  Honorable  Thobias 
,o  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
October  19.  1981. 

Thomas  P.  ONkill,  Jr.. 
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H.R.  3499.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  Vietnam- 
era  veterans'  readjustment  counseling  pro- 
gram, to  provide  medical  care  for  Vietnam 
veterans  exposed  to  herbicide  defoliants  (In- 
cluding agent  orange),  to  recover  the  cost  of 
certain  health  care  provided  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  898.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  improved 
domestic  telecommunications,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


we  thank  You  for  Your  acts 

that  have  been  manifest  to 

d  jring  the  ages.  Even  as  we  cel- 

our  supreme  gift  of  life  and 

ion  in  Your  image,  we  confess 

and  rumors  of  war  threaten 

give  injury  and  pain  to  the 

Encourage.    O    God.    those 

ittfed  to  the  making  of  peace  and 

underst^ding  in  our  world  that  we 

with  compassion  and  reconcil- 

with  another,  recognizing 

creation  and  Your  pur- 

our  lives.  In  Your  name,  we 


Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

i^EAKER   pro   tempore.   The 

i^LS   examined   the   Journal   of 

day's    proceedings    and    an- 

to   the   House   his   approval 


Pursuint    to   clause    1.   rule   I, 
I  stands  approved. 


the 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 


from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

one  of  its  clerks,  announced 

Senate    had    passed    with 

in  which  the  concurrence 

House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 

the  following  title: 

1.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 

Act  of  1981  to  restore  mini- 

benfcfits  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

riessage   also   announced  that 

agrees  to  the  amendments 

:  louse  to  the  amendments  of 

to  a  bill  of  the  House  of 

follciwing  title: 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington.  D.C. 

October  19.  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  The  White 
House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
12:55  p.m.  on  Friday.  October  16,  1981  and 
said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent wherein  he  transmits  the  fiscal  year 
1980  annual  report  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw.  Jr.. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  BOARD  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1980— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress 
the  Annual  Report  of  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  for  fiscal  year  1980,  pursu- 
ant to  provisions  of  Section  7(b)6  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  enacted 
October  16.  1974,  and  Section  12(1)  of 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act,  enacted  June  25,  1938. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  October  16,  1981. 


TITLE  IX  OF  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  IS  A  LAW  THAT 
HAS  MADE  A  DIFFERENCE 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1972.  Congress  passed  title  IX  of  the 
education  amendments  prohibiting  sex 
discrimination  in  education  programs. 
According  to  a  report  released  by  the 
National  Advisory  Council  of  Women's 
Education  Programs,  it  is  a  law  that 
has  made  a  difference. 

Not  enough  people  know  what  title 
IX  is  or  does.  It  does  not  just  deal  with 
girls  being  on  boys'  soccer  teams.  Title 
IX  covers  virtually  all  areas  of  student 
life:  admissions;  financial  aid;  academ- 
ic programs;  health  services;  extracur- 
ricular activities;  testing;  counseling; 
and  differential  rules  and  regulations. 
Schools  at  all  levels  are  covered  from 
preschools  to  graduate  schools. 

Title  IX  gives  women  equal  access  to 
the  major  route  of  economic  well- 
being  in  our  society— education.  The 
National  Advisory  Council's  report 
cites  gains  in  the  enrollment  of  women 
in  professional  and  vocational  schools. 
Women  earned  half  of  all  the  master's 
degrees  awarded  in  1980.  These  are 
gains  that  will  help  women  fare  better 
in  the  workplace. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  been 
eyeing  title  IX  as  an  area  prime  for 
regulatory  pnming.  I  hope  before  they 
revamp  title  IX  and  attempt  to  narrow 
its  scope,  they  take  a  long  look  at  the 
National  Advisory  Council  of  Women's 
Education  Programs  report  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  title  IX. 


MOSHE  DAY  AN 


(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  little  more  than  a  week  ago  that 
we  were  saddened  by  the  loss  of  the 
great  Middle  East  statesman,  Anwar 
Sadat.  Now,  death  has  taken  another 
Middle  East  figure— Moshe  Dayan. 
Moshe  Dayan's  passing  is  a  grievous 
loss  for  Israel  and  Israel's  many 
friends  throughout  the  world. 

Moshe  Dayan  symbolized  not  just 
the  qualities  of  superior  military  lead- 
ership, combined  with  civilian  and  po- 
litical responsibility.  He  represented 
the  best  of  a  generation  that  endured 
hardship  and  sacrifice  in  order  to  es- 
tablish the  State  of  Israel.  Dayan  was 


D  Tiiis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  by  the  .Memljer  on  the  floor. 
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among  the  founding  fathers  of  his 
country.  He  worked  in  the  Haganah 
before  independence,  fought  in  Israel's 
War  of  Independence,  and  in  every 
other  war  thereafter.  While  he  was  a 
warrior  by  profession  and  necessity,  he 
was  a  peace  seeker  by  choice.  Dayan 
will,  of  course,  be  remembered  for  his 
role  as  military  Chief  of  Staff  and 
Minister  of  Defense.  But  of  equally 
great  significance  were  his  efforts  as 
Foreign  Minister  from  1977  to  1979.  to 
achieve  a  lasting  peace  with  his  Arab 
neighbors. 

Great  leaders  are  a  rare  commodity 
in  this  world.  Israel  was  truly  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  Moshe  Dayan  when 
darkness  surrounded  its  small  country. 
His  vision  pierced  the  darkness,  and 
his  courage  rallied  others  to  his  side. 
In  a  country  whose  history  is  replete 
with  individuals  of  greatness,  Moshe 
Dayan  can  proudly  take  his  own  place 
next  to  such  figures  as  David  and  Sol- 
omon. 


H.R.  4407  CLARIFIES  PROVISION 
OF  TRADE  ACT  OF  1974 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently introduced  H.R.  4407  to  clarify 
the  scope  of  an  important  but  underu- 
tilized provision  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  authorizing  the  President  to  take 
all  appropriate  and  feasible  action 
within  his  power  to  respond  to  any 
practice  or  policy  of  a  foreign  country 
which  is  unjustifiable,  imreasonable, 
or  discriminatory  and  burdens  or  re- 
stricts U.S.  commerce. 

Under  section  301  private  industries 
can  challenge  foreign  practices  which 
deprive  them  of  export  markets.  Com- 
panies petition  our  Government 
through  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive for  protection  in  the  form  of  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  or  retaliation. 
Some  observers  note  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  STR  under  section  301  in- 
cludes only  discriminatory  trade  prac- 
tices and  ignores  discriminatory  in- 
vestment practices.  My  bill  will  clarify 
this  point  by  recognizing  trade  and  in- 
vestment as  merely  different  points  on 
the  continuum  of  international  rela- 
tions, both  deserving  of  protection 
under  U.S.  trade  law. 

Over  the  next  several  sessions,  I 
intend  to  acquaint  my  colleagues  with 
the  true  dimensions  of  this  problem 
£Uid  how  critical  section  301  is  to  solv- 
ing it. 


Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great- 
est challenges  confronted  by  any 
American  President  were  surely  those 
confronted  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
leadership  he  executed  in  the  Civil 
War  and  the  standards  he  promoted  in 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  stand 
as  a  lasting  memorial  to  our  16th 
President. 

Lincoln's  courageous  response  to 
these  great  challenges,  however,  have 
overshadowed  his  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment—a philosophy  that  is  em- 
bodied in  what  is  referred  to  as  the 
"Ten  Caxmots." 

These  10  principles  outline  an  ap- 
proach to  government  that  is  perhaps 
more  applicable  today  than  they  were 
in  Lincoln's  time,  and  I  am  privileged 
to  share  them  with  my  colleagues: 
Ten  "Cannots"  by  Abraham  Lincoln 

"You  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by 
discouraging  thrift. 

"You  cannot  help  small  men  by  tearing 
down  big  men. 

"You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by 
weakening  the  strong. 

"You  cannot  lift  the  wage  earner  by  pull- 
ing down  the  wage  payer. 

"You  cannot  help  the  poor  man  by  de- 
stroying the  rich. 

"You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by  spend- 
ing more  than  your  income. 

"You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of 
man  by  inciting  class  hatred. 

"You  cannot  establish  security  on  bor- 
rowed money. 

"You  cannot  build  character  and  courage 
by  taking  away  man's  initiative  and  inde- 
pendence. 

'You  cannot  help  men  permanently  by 
doing  for  them  what  they  could  and  should 
do  for  themselves." 


TEN    "CANNOTS"  BY  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 


INTERIOR  SECRETARY  JAMES 
WATT:  RIGHT  MAN  IN  RIGHT 
PLACE  AT  RIGHT  TIME 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlts.)  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  is  on 
the  grill  again.  This  time  the  roast  is 
being  conducted  by  the  Sierra  Club 
which  has  allegedly  gathered  1  million 
signatures  calling  for  his  removal. 

One  suspects  that  the  preservation- 
ist Sierra  Club  seeks  not  only  Watt's 
removal,  but  also  the  exclusion  of 
most  people  from  the  benefits  of  our 
natural  heritage. 

Indeed,  this  petition  puts  into  relief 
the  debate  between  conservation  and 
preservation.  Conservation  holds  that 
nature  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  a 
dynamic  means  for  the  spiritual  and 
economic  enrichment  of  all  of  our 
people.  Preservation  turns  nature  into 
a  religion,  and  leaves  man  out  of  it. 
Preservationism  is  for  a  select  few  who 
have  the  money,  the  health,  the  orga- 
nization and  time  for  the  pursuit  of 
solitary  wilderness.  For  those  who  do 
not  abundantly  have  these  things,  this 
philosophy  leaves  little  hope  for  the 


rational  economic  growth  needed  to 
provide  a  better  life  through  responsi- 
ble development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

We  have  not  had  an  oil  and  gas  lease 
issued  onshore  Alaska  since  the  mid- 
1960's.  Our  national  parks  have  fallen 
into  disrepair  while  land  acquisition 
has  persisted.  We  have  not  had  a 
major  coal  lease  on  Federal  land  since 
the  early  1970's.  A  1980  congressional 
report  stresses  the  need  to  put  mineral 
values  of  public  lands  on  a  priority  at 
least  equal  to  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern. 

We  need  a  balance  in  our  environ- 
mental policies.  We  need  a  conserva- 
tionist as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Jim  Watt  is  the  right  man,  in  the  right 
place,  at  the  right  time. 


PRESIDENTS  FIRST  MESSAGE 
ON  CRIME  OMITS  COMMIT 
MENT  OF  RESOURCES  TO  WAR 
AGAINST  CRIME 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  ana  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime.  I  was  among  those  who  awaited 
with  special  interest  the  President's 
first  crime  message.  This  was  con- 
tained in  a  recent  speech  to  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  in  New  Orleans. 

The  six-point  program  outlined  by 
the  President  contained  some  good 
ideas,  many  of  which  we  are  already 
working  on  in  the  Congress.  These  in- 
clude changes  in  laws  restricting  mili- 
tary assistance  in  interdicting  drug 
smugglers,  bail  reform,  and  stepped  up 
international  efforts  to  stem  the  flow 
of  illegal  drugs  to  this  country.  Howev- 
er, missing  from  the  speech  was  a  com- 
mitment of  resources  to  the  war 
against  crime. 

I  note,  for  example,  that  the  first 
point  in  his  six  point  program  was 
that  he  will  use  what  he  called  the 
"bully  pulpit"  of  the  Presidency  to 
remind  the  public  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  crime  problem.  With  all  due  re- 
spect Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  public 
already  knows  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem.  Actions  speak  louder  than 
words,  and  the  actions  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  crime  are  not  encouraging. 
For  6  months  we  were  told  that  the 
administration  could  take  no  position 
on  law  enforcement  issues  until  the 
Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on  Vio- 
lent Crime  completed  its  recommenda- 
tions. Those  recommendations  are  now 
in,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  all 
those  areas  where  the  task  force  rec- 
ommended the  expenditure  of  addi- 
tional money  for  law  enforcement, 
they  have  been  totally  ignored  in  the 
President's  message. 
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worse,  however.  Not  only  did 
proposals  for  financial  assist- 
State  and  local  criminal  jus- 
OMB  has  proposed  further 
cuts   in   Federal   law   enforce- 

a^encies.  They  amount  to  6  per- 
the  FBI.  12  percent  for  the 

$uard  and  DEA,  and  20  percent 


BATF 


and 


Bensinger,  who  served  in  the 

Carter  administrations   as 

DEIA.  and  who  was  fired  earli- 

ye&r  because  he  did  not  support 

sivficient  enthusiasm  earlier  cuts 

DEIA   budget,   deplored   these 

in  a  recent  column  in  the 

Post.  He  noted  that  while 

the  Pijesident   has  called   for  strong 

to  combat  crime,  his  OMB  is 

out    law    enforcement    with 

;artridges.   Perhaps  the  Presi- 

artould    first    of    all    direct    his 

pulpit"  to  Mr.  Stockman  and 

convince  them  to  support  his 

drogram. 
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postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  if  a 
recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  if  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4,  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  vote,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday,  October  20.  1981. 


.) 


1  lUCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad- 
ay  the  death  of  Israel's  heroic 
Defense  Minister  and  member 
Knesset,  Moshe  Dayan.  A  man 
strength  and  vision,  Dayan 
Is^-ael  travel,  as  he  put  it,  "the 
from  the  battlefield  to  the 
able."  He  guided  his  people  in 
md  diplomacy  through  Israel's 
of  Independance,  the  1956 
Campaign,  the   1967  6-day  war, 
Yom   Kippur  war  and  the 
Javid  accords. 

described    in    the    following 
his  efforts  and  those  of  gen- 
before    him   to   defend   the 
of  Israel: 

had  always  faced  a  dual  chal- 

l^ving  to  fight  their  oppressors  and 

for  the  preservation  of  their  slngu- 

identity.  We  have  traveled  the  long  and 

load,  paved  with  hardship,  trekked 

Jewish  nation,  my  nation,  my  people, 

.  denigrated,  oppressed,  massacred. 

who  had  hung  on  desperately  to 

aliAost  with  their  fingernails,  and  sur- 


Spiri^ed  and  determined  by  his  faith, 
Dayan    faced    that   challenge 
indeed  survive.  I  regret  that 
dedth  comes  at  a  time  when  the  se- 
of  tiny  Israel  is  again  threat- 
uncertainty.  But  I  am  hopeful 
Ejayan's  life  will  serve  as  a  re- 
of  our  responsibility  to  support 
le  so  bravely  fought  for  and 
in  Israel  at  peace. 


A]  fNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
S]  'EAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 


SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
Chair  announces  that  he  will 
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AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  EN 
ROUTE  COMPUTER  SYSTEM 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
to  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  202)  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
should  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  full  research 
and  development  program  planning 
documentation  with  respect  to  the 
modernization  and  replacement  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  air 
traffic  control  en  route  computer 
system,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rbs.  202 

Whereas  through  careful  and  consistent 
development  of  effective  air  traffic  control 
systems,  the  United  States  has  maintained  a 
preeminent  air  safety  record  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world; 

Whereas  air  traffic  in  the  United  States 
has  become  increasingly  congested  over  the 
last  decade  and  projections  indicate  contin- 
ued expansion  of  air  travel  in  the  United 
SUtes; 

Whereas  safety  in  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  cargo  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  continued  use  of  air  travel; 

Whereas  an  orderly  research  and  develop- 
ment program  for  replacement  of  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Administration  air  traffic  con- 
trol en  route  computer  system  is  essential  to 
sustain  a  high  level  of  air  safety: 

Whereas  modernization  and  replacement 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  air 
traffic  control  en  route  computers  would  be 
the  largest,  most  complex,  and  most  costly 
research  and  development  program  of  its 
kind  to  date; 

Whereas  Congress  must  be  kept  fully  in- 
formed to  allow  for  appropriate  consider- 
ation and  oversight  of  the  program;  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
concerned  that  if  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation do  not  proceed  in  an  expeditious 
fashion  towards  completion  of  research  and 
development  activities  for  modernization 
and  replacement  of  the  en  route  computer 
system,  aviation  safety  will  be  jeopardized: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives— 

(1)  in  pursuing  research  and  development 
on  the  en  route  computer  system,  an  order- 
ly process  shall  be  developed  for  input  by 
the  aviation  user  community,  air  traffic  con- 
trollers, and  system  engineers; 

(2)  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
should  consult  with  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  developing  the  preliminary 
system  and  subsystem  descriptions; 

(3)  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  should  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  of 


the  House  of  Representatives,  not  later 
than  December  15,  1981,  a  prelimlnarly 
system  description  of  the  future  air  traffic 
control  en  route  computer  system;  and 

(4)  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  should  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  not  later 
than  June  15,  1982,  a  preliminary  subsystem 
description  of  the  future  air  traffic  control 
en  route  computer  system,  and  a  five  year 
projection  of  funding  requirements. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glick- 
MAN)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Dunn)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  202. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
and  particularly  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dunn), 
who  has  shown  great  leadership  in 
trying  to  get  movement  from  the  FAA 
in  terms  of  the  replacement  of  their 
computer  systems,  a  very  complicated 
expensive  process,  and  our  committee 
has  been  concerned  for  some  time  that 
the  basic  research  tind  development 
which  is  within  our  committee  juris- 
diction is  not  being  done  at  an  expedit- 
ed rate  and  it  is  particularly  through 
the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dunn)  that  we  were 
able  to  move  the  FAA  and  to  move  in- 
terested parties  to  try  to  at  least  begin 
a  program  planning  process  to  mod- 
ernize the  air  traffic  control  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  aviation  indus- 
try enjoys  an  enviable  safety  record. 
Not  only  is  travel  by  air  safer  than 
other  means,  but  we  in  the  United 
States  have  one  of  the  safest  airways, 
and  this  did  not  happen  by  chance.  It 
came  about  as  a  result  of  continuous 
hard  work  and  dedication  by  FAA 
people  who  have  at  their  disposal 
some  of  the  very  best  available  auto- 
matic equipment. 

But  as  we  all  know  ours  is  an  age  of 
rapidly  advancing  technology.  This  is 
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particularly  true  in  aviation.  Virtually 
everything  that  was  new  20  years  ago 
Is  outmoded  by  today's  standard.  It  is 
true  of  airplanes  we  fly  and  no  less 
true  of  equipment,  radars,  computers, 
and  communication  gear  that  makes 
up  the  air  traffic  control  system. 

A  particular  case  in  point  is  the  com- 
puters at  the  FAA  en  route  center,  of 
which  there  are  20  located  at  various 
places  around  the  United  States. 
These  computers  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial. They  aid  controllers  by  tracking 
thousands  of  aircraft  as  they  move 
about  the  country,  and  by  deploying 
the  information  needed  to  keep  the 
traffic  moving  safely,  but  they  were 
installed  in  the  sixties  and  are  becom- 
ing quite  old  as  computers  go. 

Spare  parts  are  difficult  to  obtain  at 
reasonable  prices  and  maintenance  is 
becoming  a  problem,  but  even  more 
significant  is  the  fact  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  handle  expected  future 
increases  in  air  traffic. 

Unless  corrected,  we  may  see  a  time 
when  flights  must  be  curtailed  because 
of  insufficient  air  traffic  control  com- 
puter capacity. 

This,  I  submit,  would  be  most  unfor- 
ttmate.  Air  commerce  is  vital  to  our 
national  economy  and  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  freely  within  the 
botmds  of  safety. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation,  Aviation,  and 
Materials,  which  I  chair,  held  a  series 
of  oversight  hearings  on  the  subject. 
We  found  widespread  recognition  of 
the  problem  by  aU  the  participants  in 
the  air  traffic  system,  by  the  users,  by 
the  controllers,  by  the  manufacturers, 
and  widespread  agreement  that  the 
system  should  be  modernized  without 
delay. 

The  l-'AA  in  fact  has  preliminary 
plans  to  do  just  that.  In  fact,  it  has 
had  plans  over  the  years  to  do  that 


and  I  am  convinced  that  the  new  Ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  Helms,  is  fully  com- 
mitted to  that  task. 

Nevertheless,  this  project  could  be 
the  largest  single  computer  system  ac- 
quisition by  any  Federal  agency  out- 
side the  Defense  Department,  and  the 
FAA  has  historically  had  great  diffi- 
culty with  its  parent  organization,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and 
particularly  with  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  in  keeping  on 
track  with  major  capital  acquisitions. 

In  overseeing  the  FAA  R.  &  D.  pro- 
grams, we  have  seen  numerous  occa- 
sions where  needed  improvements 
have  been  delayed  by  bureaucratic 
foot  dragging  or  budget  cutting  experi- 
enced at  the  DOT  or  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

So,  in  an  attempt  to  preclude  a 
likely  repeat  with  an  extremely  impor- 
tant project,  the  committee  felt  that 
seeking  an  early  executive  branch 
commitment  in  the  form  of  complete 
planning  documentation  would  galva- 
nize the  effort  of  everyone  involved.  It 
could  in  fact  become  a  blueprint  for 
action  over  the  next  decade  until  the 
new  system  is  operational.  It  will  also 
provide  the  Congress  with  the  basis 
for  making  decisions  about  proper  au- 
thorization and  funding  levels. 

This  resolution  implements  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  in  this  regard. 
By  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  such  documentation  in  terms  of 
program  plaiming  especially  in  the  re- 
search and  development  area  for  this 
air  traffic  control  replacement  system 
be  prepared  and  submitted.  It  has  the 
support  of  the  FAA.  It  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  It  does  not  cost 
any  additional  money,  nor  does  it 
commit  the  Government  to  any  par- 
ticular course  of  action  with  respect  to 
modernizing  the  en  route  computers. 


AU  it  basically  does  is  require  that 
by  December  15  of  this  year,  the  FAA 
shall  send  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
Congress  a  preliminary  system  de- 
scription of  the  future  air  traffic  con- 
trol en  route  computer  system  and  by 
6  months  later,  June  15,  1982,  a  pre- 
liminary subsystem  description  of 
what  they  want  in  terms  of  an  en 
route  computer  system  and  a  5-year 
projection  of  funding  requirements. 

I  think  the  bigger  concern  of  the 
committee  is  the  fact  that  all  partici- 
pants in  the  whole  system  of  moving 
air  traffic  in  America  know  that  we 
need  to  make  major  modernization  of 
our  air  traffic  computer  system  and,  at 
the  same  time,  we  have  a  very,  very 
large  trust  fimd  balance,  but  some 
reason  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  precluded  the  expenditure 
of  funds  to  even  begin  that  process. 

We  know  right  now,  just  this  morn- 
ing, there  has  been  an  announcement 
that  general  aviation  traffic  has  been 
significantly  curtailed.  That,  of  course, 
has  largely  been  as  a  result  of  the  air 
traffic  controllers  strike  and  this  reso- 
lution has  nothing  to  do  with  that,  but 
the  point  is  unless  we  get  oiu-  comput- 
er system  modernized  and  updated, 
this  Nation's  necessary  present  occa- 
pation  of  moving  people  and  cargo  by 
air  wiU  be  dramatically  jeopardized  in 
the  future. 

So  this  nonbinding  but  important 
and  significant  sense  of  Congress  reso- 
lution that  the  FAA  move  ahead  with 
at  least  doing  the  programmatic  re- 
search and  development  work  on  the 
computer  replacement,  I  think,  will  be 
a  necessary  push  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  to  move  ahead  on 
the  replacement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  informa- 
tion on  the  trust  funds  projections  is 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
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Tax  assumptions:  Domestic  ticket  tax,  5 
percent;  freight  way  bill,  3  percent;  interna- 
tional departure  tax,  $3;  fuel  taxes,  12  cents 
per  gallon;  tul)e  and  tire  tax,  5  cents  per 
pound  and  10  cents  per  pound;  and  use  tax 
(registration  and  weight),  zero. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  GON21ALEZ.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman  and  I 
deeply  appreciate  his  yielding,  mostly 
smd  primarily  to  raise  some  questions. 

First,  let  me  commend  the  gentle- 
man and  the  committee  for  making 
this  request,  even  though  it  is  disap- 


pointing to  laiow  that  an  important 
administrative  body,  such  as  FAA,  still 
maintains  aloofness  and  such  inde- 
pendence of  the  policymaking  branch 
of  the  Government  that  we  should 
have  to  pass  a  sense-of -Congress  reso- 
lution requesting  them  to  supply  vital 
information,  and  since  the  only  reason 
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I  am  ii  ivolved  here  is  that  since  I  first 
came  \  ip  in  1962  I  find  myself  involved 
in  mai  ters  affecting  PAA  and  affect- 
ing m;  district  with  respect  to  the  air 
route  traffic  control  system,  the  par- 
ticulaij  center  in  San  Antonio. 

Thei  e  had  been  considerable  politics 
played  at  the  time  and  I  think  that 
any  idf?a  of  partisanship  should  be  re- 
moved because  I  found  myself  tan- 
gling with  the  administration  which 
was  Dlemocratic.  It  was  John  Kenne- 
dy's aWinistration,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator was  Najeeb  Halaby,  which  de- 
velope  d  into  a  2-year  fight. 

I  toe  k  the  floor  no  less  than  30^  times 
in  a  2  year  span  and  I  think  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  is  not  really  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  our  colleagues 
or  th<  general  public  or  the  general 
aviati<  n  traveling  public. 

In  1  )62.  the  empire  building  of  that 
Director,  Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby,  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  the  air  route  traffic 
centei  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  consoli- 
dated it  about  190  miles  away  in  Hous- 
ton ir  the  district  of  the  then  chair- 
man (if  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priatii  >ns,  who  happened  to  be  a  fellow 
Texar,  Albert  Thomas,  a  powerful 
man. 

It  was  a  very,  very  bitter  fight  and 
for  a  1  reshman  it  was  kind  of  awesome 
because  before  3  months  were  up,  I 
was  informed  that  I  had  better  leave 
the  isj  lue  alone  or  else. 

Sine  e  my  district  then  comprised  the 
whole]  county,  it  was  and  continues  to 
be  particularly  sensitive  to  Federal 
fiscal  and  budgetary  policy  and  this 
power  ful  fellow  Texan  let  it  be  known 
that  le  resented  it. 

Hovever,  the  Administrator  at  that 
time  never  answered  the  pertinent 
questi  ons  and  that  is  why  I  kept  talk- 
ing. I  always  have  in  my  career,  if  my 
questions  are  not  answered,  I  do  not 
yield. 

To  I  his  day,  I  feel  that  in  fact,  even 
though  I  respect  the  gentleman's 
stater^ent,  that  this  is  unconnected 
with  the  strike,  it  very  much  Is  be- 
cause jat  the  basis  of  the  strike  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  air  route  traffic  con- 
troUei's  is  the  fact  they  have  been 
plead]  ng  for  modernization. 

We  are  playing,  as  the  gentlemsm 
know!,  Russian  roulette  in  our  skies 
and  in  San  Antonio  particularly  we 
have  1  lad  actual  accidents  and  we  have 
had  near  catastrophic  misses  just  not 
more  Ithan  9  months  ago  due  to  this 
missiiig  element  of  updating  and  keep- 
ing technology  updated,  the  ability  to 
contr(  il  the  traffic. 

San  Antonio  is  a  very  good  illustra- 
tion cf  a  traffic  pattern  that  calls  for 
very  sophisticated  control.  It  has 
heavy  military  flight  patterns.  It  has 
unusually  heavy  private  airplane 
flight  patterns  and  then,  of  course, 
your  ( ommerical. 

Sin<e  I  have  a  personal  interest  in 
this.  [  go  back  to  the  district  every 
weeke  nd.  and  in  20  years  I  have  put  in 
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better  than  6V2  million  air  miles  be-  Now.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  last 

tween  here  and  San  Antonio,  and  I  Administrator,  Mr.   Bond,  and  other 

have  a  good  chance  to  witness.  There  predecessors    promised    all    sorts    of 

is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  our  things,  as  the  gentleman  said, 
is  due  directly  to 
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system,  whether  it 
the  strike  or  not.  is  really  broken  down 
at  this  point.  I  have  prided  myself 
that  the  United  States  has  the 
number  one  air  travel  system  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
but  it  is  under  pressure. 

I  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
John  L.  Burton)  last  year  precisely  on 
this  point.  In  1962,  the  then  Adminis- 
trator, in  defending  himself  then,  an- 
noimced  in  the  middle  of  our  contro- 
versy that  they  had  put  out  a  $50  mil- 
lion contract  with  a  firm  out  of  New 
York.  There  were  very  heavy  insinu- 
ations of  a  conflict  of  interest  I  had 
raised.  He  had  come  from  the  firm  he 
had  helped  organize.  With  the  $50  mil- 
lion they  were  supposed  to  develop  a 
prototype  computer.  It  never  was  de- 
veloped, but  the  $50  million  was  ex- 
pended. 

My  question  at  this  point  is.  since  it 
was  obvious  from  the  evidence  of  Ad- 
ministrator Bond  last  year  that  indeed 
and  in  fact  the  controllers  had  a  point, 
our  system  is  not  updated,  it  is  anti- 
quated, given  the  pattern  of  activity  in 
the  air  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States,  my  question  Is:  In  asking  for 
this  information,  is  the  agency  work- 
ing on  a  particular  contract  on  mod- 
ernization or  the  development  of  com- 
puter technology  in  addition  to  what 
it  has  now,  or  merely  the  acquisition 
of  already  developed  technology  that 
for  budgetary  reasons  has  not  been 
utilized  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  First  of  all.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. I  am  weU  aware  of  the  signifi- 
cant interest  that  the  gentleman  had 
in  this  issue  over  the  last  many  years. 

In  fact,  I  think  we  have  a  commit- 
ment out  of  the  Administrator  that  he 
was  the  gentleman  who  suggested 
there  be  deadlines  of  December  15  and 
June  15  for  the  submission  of  the 
system  description  and  funding  re- 
quirements that  he  thinks  he  is  going 
to  need. 
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I  personally  believe  and  the  commit- 
tee has  pressed  him.  sts  has  the  Burton 
committee  and  others,  that  he  is  com- 
mitted to  a  general  replacement  of  the 
air  traffic  control  system  in  America. 
As  of  the  present  time,  he  has  told  us 
that  he  has  not  decided  how  extensive 
the  replacement  will  be  and  whether  it 
win  be  completely  new  computers, 
whether  it  wUl  be  new  software  or  new 
hardware  or  both;  but  he  has  made 
the  representation  to  us  that  it  will  be 
a  complete  modernization  of  the 
system  that  will  be  enough  to  last  us 
well  into  the  next  century.  It  will  be 
large  enough  to  significantly  take  care 
of  the  expanded  air  traffic. 


We  have  had  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  airport-airways  trust  fund  that 
were  essentially  used  to  do  not  only 
the  research  and  development,  which  I 
am  concerned  about,  because  that  is 
the  front  end  money,  but  also  to  go 
ahead  and  build  the  system.  It  has 
either  stayed  there  and  earned  inter- 
est or  has  been  spent  on  other  things. 

I  guess  our  concern  is  the  same  as 
the  gentleman's,  the  safety  of  air  pas- 
sengers and  the  ability  to  handle  en- 
hanced traffic  depends  upon  the  re- 
placement of  the  system.  It  has  got  to 
be  done. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  heard  testi- 
mony from  controllers  as  well  as  from 
users  and  the  manufacturers  and  the 
Air  Transport  Association  that  if  it  is 
not  done  in  the  next  5  or  6  years,  this 
Nation's  dominance  in  aviation  will 
begin  to  fall  dramatically; 

So  all  we  can  say  Is  this:  We  have 
something  here  that  the  FAA  Admin- 
istrator, Lynn  Helms,  says  that  he  in- 
tends to  comply  with.  Now,  he  fully 
recognizes,  as  we  do,  that  Mr.  Stock- 
man and  OMB  may  say.  "Aha.  you 
cannot  spend  the  money  later  on."  I 
think  at  a  later  point  perhaps  Con- 
gress may  need  to  consider  that.  We 
may  have  to  deal  with  that  issue  later 
on;  but  at  least  we  have  a  timetable 
for  him  to  bring  back  to  the  Congress 
a  specific  program  replacement.  It  is  a 
very  complicated  issue,  as  the  gentle- 
man well  knows.  It  is  the  largest  com- 
puter acquisition  ever  made  by  the 
Government,  except  for  the  Defense 
Department. 

AH  we  can  do  is  try  and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  commend  him  for  this 
work. 

Just  one  additional  thing.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  because  of  what  has  hap- 
pened on  the  himian  side,  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  it  would  take  a  billion 
dollars,  imless  something  is  done  along 
the  lines  that  I  have  recommended  to 
the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  able  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  my  letter  to 
the  President  with  respect  to  the  air 
route  traffic  control. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Howard).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

HoosE  OP  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  5,  1981. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest that  you  reconsider  your  position  re- 


garding re-hiring  of  air  traffic  controllers 
who  went  on  strike. 

First,  hiring  and  training  replacement  air 
traffic  controllers  will  be  expensive.  Esti- 
mates I  have  heard  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  suggest  that  the  cost  of  re- 
placing the  controllers  will  be  on  the  order 
of  one  billion  dollars.  At  a  time  when  the 
Administration  is  looking  for  ways  to  save 
money,  it  makes  eminent  sense  to  avoid  the 
needless  cost  of  replacing  the  nation's  air 
traffic  controllers. 

Second,  re-hiring  controllers  would  not 
alter  the  sUtus  of  their  union,  which  is 
likely  to  be  decertified.  If  the  Union  is  de- 
certified, it  would  be  pointless  to  pretend 
that  re-hirlng  the  controllers  would  mean 
accepting  any  of  their  union's  demands.  It 
would  not  mean  that  even  in  the  unlikely 
event  the  union  somehow  remains  certified. 

Third,  continuation  of  the  blacklisting  of 
the  controllers  will  mean  continuation  of 
large  scale  cutbacks  in  air  service.  It  will 
also  mean  extension  of  the  present  anticom- 
petitive air  traffic  regulations,  which,  for 
example,  prevent  new  carriers  from  enter- 
ing any  major  market.  It  will  mean  contin- 
ued delays  at  most  major  terminals,  at  most 
peak  hours.  There  is  no  need  to  Impose  in- 
definitely these  conditions  on  the  traveling 
public,  nor  any  need  to  continue  regiilations 
that  discourage  the  competition  that  is  the 
cornerstone  of  this  nation's  economic  policy. 

Fourth,  the  existing  situation  compro- 
mises safety.  For  example,  controllers  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  tower  at  Stinson 
Field,  a  general  aviation  field  in  San  Anto- 
nio. This  was  done  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  busy  fields  on  each  side  of  San  An- 
tonio—the San  Antonio  Municipal  Airport, 
Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Randolph  Air  Force 
Base,  and  Stinson  Field.  This  creates  a  com- 
plex local  traffic  pattern,  and  operation  of 
Stinson  without  tower  assistance  frightens 
people  who  live  in  the  area.  The  School  Su- 
perintendent of  the  area  affected  has 
strongly  objected  to  the  threat  posed  by  loss 
of  tower  assistance  at  Stinson  Field.  A  copy 
of  his  letter  is  attached. 

Fifth.  I  understand  that  lack  of  controller 
availability  has  required  the  Air  Force  to 
reduce  training  and  logistics  traffic  in  the 
San  Antonio  area.  Military  training  flight 
time  has  been  curtailed  for  several  years  as 
one  means  of  reducing  military  costs— I  do 
not  think  it  should  be  subjected  to  addition- 
al curtailment,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
readiness  is  the  prime  objective  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

You  could  act  now  to  ameliorate  these  and 
other  effects  of  the  lack  of  air  traffic  con- 
trol staff.  Continuation  of  the  policy  of 
blacklisting  controllers  who  went  out  on 
strike  gains  nothing;  it  imposes  substantial 
unnecessary  costs  on  the  government;  and  it 
needlessly  extends  the  problems  noted 
above.  On  the  other  hand,  an  offer  to  re- 
hire controllers  would  avoid  those  problems 
and  show  clearly  that  a  firm  hand  need  not 
be  vengeful. 

I  hope  you  will  reconsider  your  position 
on  this  matter. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Respectfully  yours. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Enclosure.  , 


Harlanoale  Independent 

School  District. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  September  24,  1981. 
Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Gonzalez:  The  citizens 
of  the  Harlandale  Community  have  ap- 
proached the  School  Board  with  a  concern 
which  we  would  like  to  communicate  to  you. 

As  you  are  aware,  all  Stinson  Field  air 
controllers  have  been  relocated  to  the  San 
Antonio  International  Airport,  leaving  Stin- 
son Field  still  handling  air  traffic,  but  with 
no  air  controllers  on  duty. 

Since  traffic  patterns  are  over  Klngsbor- 
ough  Middle  School.  Bellaire  Elementary. 
Scheh  Elementary,  and  Schulze  Elementary 
Schools,  there  exists  an  increased  possibility 
of  an  aircraft  accident  threatening  the 
safety  of  students  and  citizens  in  the  Har- 
landale and  surrounding  area. 

Any  measures  which  you  may  take  to  im- 
prove the  existing  situation  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  support 
and  aid  to  the  public  schools  of  our  nation. 
Sincerely, 

C.  N.  BOGGESS, 

Superintendent 


Mr.  GON21ALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
just  finish  by  saying  that  here  again  if 
we  do  not  resolve  the  human  factor, 
that  is  because  they  are  trying  to 
spend  a  billion  dollars  to  renew  the  air 
route  traffic  controllers  themselves,  I 
do  not  see  how  the  technological  de- 
velopment will  be  worthwhile  until  we 
first  resolve  this. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  honorable  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

The  chairman  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  leading  this  truly  bipartisan 
committee.  Each  and  every  one  of  us 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  our 
minds.  He  has  done  a  very  thorough 
job  of  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  full  House  today. 

We  ought  to  talk  a  bit  more  about 
the  background  of  these  computers 
and  why  we  are  here.  We  talk  in  terms 
of  hardware  and  software,  and  there  is 
a  difference.  That  difference  mainly  is 
that  the  hardware  is  midsixties  tech- 
nology. 

While  we  have  been  updating  the 
software,  the  programs  that  these 
computers  nm.  this  does  not  solve  the 
basic  problems  of  the  older  equipment. 
I  think  that  is  the  No.  1  problem. 

No.  2.  we  ought  to  talk  about  the 
Airport  Trust  F\md.  General  aviation, 
by  its  fuel  tax.  and  the  general  public, 
when  they  pay  airline  tickets,  have 
been  contributing  to  this  trust  fund 
for  a  number  of  years.  They  deserve  to 


have  that  money  spent  on  new  com- 
puters for  increased  safety  in  the 
future. 

This  computer,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  said,  really  does  touch,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  air  traffic  con- 
troller's strike.  Even  though  the  press 
did  not  play  it  up,  one  of  the  principal 
complaints  of  the  strikers  has  been 
that  the  equipment  with  which  they 
must  work  is  not  the  best  possible. 

I  spent  yesterday  morning  in  a  con- 
trol tower.  Those  still  on  the  job  have 
the  same  complaint.  Half  their  equip- 
ment on  this  Sunday  morning  was  not 
working  as  it  should  be.  This  resolu- 
tion attempts  to  seek  solutions  to 
those  problems. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  dates 
established  in  this  legislation.  In  the 
past  the  FAA,  in  dealing  with  our  com- 
mittee, has  frankly  said  to  us.  "Sure, 
sure,  sure,  we  will  do  it."  but  it  has 
never  been  done.  So  we  put  those  very 
specific  dates  in  there. 

If  results  indicate  that  this  language 
is  not  strong  enough,  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  committee  to  go  through  the  legis- 
lative process  again  next  spring,  if  nec- 
essary, to  get  them  to  follow  through. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
GucKMAN)  and  I  have  spoken  with  the 
FAA  Administrator.  Mr.  Helms.  I  do 
believe  there  is  one  critical  difference 
between  him  and  past  Administrators. 
He  is  not  just  looking  at  new  comput- 
ers simply  for  the  sake  of  looking  at 
new  computers;  he  has  started  a  com- 
plete system  analysis  and  is  going  to 
have  the  report  ready  for  us  on  De- 
cember 15.  He  is  saying,  "Here  is  our 
system  today.  Here  are  our  needs  5 
years  or  15  years  from  now.  We  will  be 
designing  computers  that  fit  into  the 
needs  of  that  future  time,  rather  than 
just  purchasing  computers  because 
they  happen  to  be  available." 

As  I  said  before,  the  chairman  has 
done  an  excellent  job  in  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  House.  I  urge  all 
Members  to  vote  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  for  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my 
support  for  House  Resolution  202,  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman)  and  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  As  the  Congressman  from 
the  15th  District  of  Illinois,  in  which 
the  Chicago  air  route  traffic  control 
facility  is  located.  I  have  become  all 
too  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the 
computer  system  currently  being  used 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. 

I  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  the 
equipment  simply  is  not  reliable.  Out- 
ages are  all  too  common,  although 
many  go  unreported  because  of  the 
measurement  techniques  used  by  the 
FAA.  For  example,  if  there  is  only  one 
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malfur  ction  on  a  system  used  by  more 
than  o  le  controller,  no  malfunction  at 
all  is  (ounted.  Partial  error  does  not 
count,  even  if  it  could  cost  lives.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
PAA  d>es  not  consider  the  amount  of 
time  equipment  is  actually  available 
for  us*  by  either  the  controller  or  the 
pilot. 

The  lomputer  equipment  is  definite- 
ly not  state-of-the-art.  I  understand 
that  scime  of  it  is  so  old  that  replace- 
ment |)arts  are  not  being  made  any- 
more. The  reporting  system  carmot 
readily  detect  system  deterioration, 
and  th ;  backup  computer  has  been  out 
of  com  mission  for  days  at  a  time. 

The  safety  of  our  air  traffic  system 
is  of  paramount  importance,  both 
from  I  he  perspective  of  the  need  to 
protec  human  life  and  from  the  point 
of  viev  of  facilitating  commerce  In  our 
Natior.  Unfortunately,  the  computer 
system  on  which  this  safety  rests  is 
about  IS  solid  as  a  slice  of  swlss  cheese. 
I  appliud  the  committee's  efforts  to 
mobili:«  the  FAA  to  replace  an  aging 
and  dangerous  system,  and  I  hope  the 
PAA  takes  heed  before  an  avoidable 
disaster  occurs. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  ro  further  requests  for  time  and 
yield  h  ack  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
questidn  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Glickuan)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution 
(H.  Rei.  202),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken  (and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  ru  es  were  suspended  and  the  reso- 
lution, as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  He  use  of  Representatives  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  should  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
a  prel  minary  system  and  subsystem 
descrii  tion  and  a  projection  of  fund- 
ing rei  luirements  with  respect  to  the 
modernization  and  replacement  of  the 
Aviation  Administration  air 
control  en  route  computer 
systent" 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tal  lie. 


Pedertp 
traffic 


AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  NONPER- 
FORlMING  ARTS  FUNCTIONS 
FOR  THE  KENNEDY  CENTER 

Mr.  ]  i'ARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  H(  use  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation (if  the  bill  (H.R.  3377)  authoriz- 
ing ap!  )ropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  services  necessary  to 
the  n(  nperf orming  arts  functions  of 
the  Jcjm  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 


Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Fary). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COmilTrEE  OF  TM!  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  3377.  with  Mr.  Glickman  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Fary)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Stangeland)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fary). 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3377  amends 
the  John  P.  Kermedy  Center  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $4,544,000  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  services  necessary 
to  the  nonperforming  arts  functions  of 
the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 

Section  6  of  the  John  P.  Kermedy 
Center  Act,  as  amended,  provides 
that— 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
through  the  National  Park  Service,  shall 
provide  maintenance,  security,  information. 
Interpretation,  janitorial,  and  all  other  serv- 
ices necessary  to  the  nonperforming  arts 
functions  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts. 

With  the  adoption  of  that  language 
in  1972,  the  Congress  recognized  that 
the  Kennedy  Center  functions  both  as 
a  Performing  Arts  Center  and  as  a 
Presidential  memorial  similar  to  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  Jefferson 
Memorial,  and  that  those  so-called 
nonperforming  arts  functions  compa- 
rable to  other  Presidential  memorials 
should  be  funded  by  appropriations  to 
the  Interior  Department.  Subsequent 
acts  of  the  Congress  have  amended 
that  subsection  to  provide  funds 
through  fiscal  year  1981.  H.R.  3377 
would  provide  authorization  through 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982,  in  the  amount  of  $4,544,000,  or 
for  1  additional  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  10  years  of  oper- 
ation, the  Kermedy  Center  has  gained 
international  recognition  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  performing  arts  insti- 
tutions in  the  world.  Its  record  of  ar- 
tistic, educational,  and  public  service 
programing  documents  how  well  the 
Center  has  succeeded  as  a  living  me- 
morial to  the  late  President  Kennedy. 
The  record  set,  thus  far,  by  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  is  indeed  worthy  of  those 
words  spoken  by  President  Kennedy 


which  are  now  carved  into  the  river 
facade  of  the  Center: 

I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  will 
reward  achievement  in  the  Arts  as  we 
reward  achievement  in  business  or  state- 
craft. I  look  forward  to  an  America  which 
will  steadily  raise  the  standard  of  artistic  ac- 
complishment and  which  will  steadily  en- 
large cultural  opportunities  for  all  of  our 
citizens.  And  I  look  forward  to  an  America 
which  commands  respect  throughout  the 
world  not  only  for  its  strength  but  for  its 
civilization  as  well. 

Since  its  opening,  the  Kennedy 
Center  has  focused  on  broad  national 
participation  in  the  performing  arts. 
Its  performances  and  attendance  fig- 
ures since  1971  total  more  than  9,000 
performances,  with  audiences  exceed- 
ing 14  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  section  4  of  its 
authorizing  legislation,  signed  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  1958,  the 
Kennedy  Center  is  charged  by  Con- 
gress with  wide-ranging  responsibil- 
ities for  performing  arts,  public  serv- 
ice, and  educational  programing. 
During  the  past  year,  the  Kennedy 
Center  allocated  more  than  $2  million 
raised  from  private  sources  to  carry 
out  programing  mandated  by  Congress 
and  to  provide  broad  public  access  to 
the  Center  and  its  activities.  Private 
funding  contributed  significantly  to 
extensive  programing  for  young  audi- 
ences at  the  Center  and  around  the 
country  and  made  possible  a  calendar 
of  free  events  throughout  the  year,  in- 
cluding symposia,  lectures,  theater 
and  musical  performances,  and  exhibi- 
tions. During  the  past  year.  478  free 
public  service  events  were  presented  at 
the  Kermedy  Center.  Audience  attend- 
ance for  these  events  totaled  approxi- 
mately 200,000. 

Last,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  President  Kermedy,  the 
Center  has  welcomed  nearly  22  million 
visitors,  and  is  now  classified  as  one  of 
the  most  popular  tourist  attractions  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Visitors'  services 
provided  by  the  Park  Service  include 
operation  of  two  information  booths, 
two  slide  projection  shows,  and  roof- 
top tours.  Additional  visitors'  services 
are  provided  by  volunteers  from  the 
Friends  of  the  Kermedy  Center  who 
are  responsible  for  conducting  the 
tours  and  operating  the  souvenir 
stands.  The  services  provided  by  the 
Friends  of  the  Kennedy  Center  are 
provided  free  of  charge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  is  the 
sole  living  memorial  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  This  legislation  is 
clearly  in  the  national  interest;  it  will 
enable  us  to  maintain  the  Center  as  a 
fitting  memorial  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  for  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Last,  the  amount  of 
$4,544,000  requested  in  this  legislation 
is  identical  to  that  requested  in  Senate 
bill,  S.  1209.  which  is  at  the  Speaker's 
desk,  and  further,  identical  to  those 
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funds  requested  by  the  administration 
in  its  budget  request  to  the  Congress. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard);  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Clad- 
SEW);  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Stangeland).  for  their  time  and  effort 
spent  in  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor. 

D  1245 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Conmiittee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Fary),  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  for  his  leadership  in  present- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  House  today. 
I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Clausen),  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  full 
committee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota  (Mr.  Stangeland).  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  for  their  support  and  hard 
work  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3377.  authoriz- 
ing $4,544,000  to  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior to  carry  out  nonperforming  arts 
functioris  at  the  John  P.  Kermedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,  is  virtually  identical  to  S.  1209, 
currently  pending  on  the  Speaker's 
desk.  The  funds  contained  in  both 
measures  are  the  same  as  those  re- 
quested by  the  administration  in  their 
budget  submission  to  the  Congress. 
Further,  such  funds  are  minimal  in 
order  to  keep  this  memorial  to  a 
former  President  operating  at  the 
same  quality  level  as  other  monu- 
ments and  memorials  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  Kennedy  Center  fimctions  as  a 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  a  me- 
morial in  honor  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  and  a  facility  for  lectures, 
meetings,  and  civic  activities.  The  first 
two  functions  are  primary.  The  Center 
has  become  an  important  showcase  for 
the  performing  arts  in  America  and 
has  added  immeasurably  to  the  life  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kermedy  Center 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  Washington 
scene.  Tourists  have  made  the  Center 
one  of  the  busiest  sightseeing  attrac- 
tions in  Washington,  and  over  20  mil- 
lion tourists  have  now  visited  and 
toured  the  Center.  Visitation  at  the 
Center  for  1980  was  4.5  million  and  is 
projected  to  reach  5.2  million  in  1982. 


Visitors'  services  are  provided  by  vol- 
unteers from  the  friends  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  who  are  responsible  for 
conducting  the  tours  and  operating 
the  souvenir  stands. 

It  is  apparent  that  President  Kenne- 
dy's vision  and  interest  in  the  arts  are 
being  shared  by  a  growing  nimiber  of 
citizens  all  over  the  Nation  for  the  cul- 
tural activities  which  it  provides.  It  is 
in  the  vital  interest  of  us  all  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  this  magnificent 
living  memorial. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
3377. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Subcommittee.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3377,  legisla- 
tion authorizing  appropriations  for 
services  necessary  for  the  nonperform- 
ing arts  functions  of  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

This  measure  would  authorize  fund- 
ing for  essential,  nonperforming  arts 
functions  for  the  Kermedy  Center 
during  this  current  fiscal  year.  In  his 
remarks,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee  has  eloquently 
pointed  out  that  these  services  and 
functions,  including  normal  mainte- 
nance, upkeep  and  security,  must  be 
performed  to  preserve  this  important 
National  Arts  Center  and  living  memo- 
rial to  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

The  legislation  we  are  now  consider- 
ing will  provide  for  a  very  modest  in- 
crease over  fiscal  year  1981  funding 
levels  and  is  needed  to  cover  escalating 
costs  for  these  services  due  to  the  in- 
flationary pressures  we  have  experi- 
enced over  the  past  year.  Recognizing 
the  importance  of  adequate  mainte- 
nance for  this  National  Arts  Center 
and  Presidential  memorial,  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  approved  this  bill  with 
overwhelming  bipartisan  support.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  stated  that  this  bill 
complies  with  President  Reagan's 
budget. 

I  would  like  to  emphasiise  that  this 
legislation  deals,  specifically,  with  the 
issue  of  providing  the  National  Park 
Service  with  the  needed  fimding  for 
regular  janitorial  services  and  upkeep, 
maintenance,  security,  and  tourist  in- 
formation functions  for  the  center. 
Other  issues  that  have  previously  been 
associated  with  the  Kermedy  Center 
are  not  addressed  in  this  legislation 
and  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
need  to  provide  this  essential  funding. 

I  urge  all  Members 'to  support  H.R. 
3377. 

•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  echo  the  sentiments 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  and  urge  all  Members  of 


the  House  to  support  this  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  nonperform- 
ing arts  functions  of  the  Kermedy 
Center.  As  has  been  previously  men- 
tioned, the  Kennedy  Cfenter  is  one  of 
the  most  visited  tourist  attractions 
here  in  our  Nation's  capital.  Millions 
of  people  from  around  the  world  have 
come  to  Washington  to  see  this  spec- 
tacular, living  memorial  to  the  late 
President  Kermedy.  Since  this  is  such 
a  vital  part  of  our  national  heritage,  it 
is  important  that  we  do  all  in  our 
power  to  maintain  this  memorial  for 
future  generations. 

H.R.  3377  is  a  very  straightforward 
authorization  bill  providing  an  esti- 
mated $4.5  million  for  the  ongoing 
nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the 
Center,  such  as  routine  maintenance, 
upkeep  and  interpretative  services. 
For  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  it  is 
my  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  lend 
their  support  to  this  legislation.  By  so 
doing,  an  important  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kermedy  will  be  pre- 
.served.* 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
exander) having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Glickhan,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  3377),  authorizing 
appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  services  necessary  to  the 
nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the 
John  P.  Kermedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRLATIONS 
FOR  THE  NUCLEAR  REGULA- 
TORY COMMISSION 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
217,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl 
(H.R.  2330;  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
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,  in  accordance  with  section  261 

Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 

and    section    305    of    the 

Reorganization  Act  of  1974.  as 

amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
.  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
gjntleman    from    Arizona    (Mr. 
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[:ierk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 

e  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 

with. 

gentleman   from  Arizona  (Mr. 

will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 

gentleman  from  New  Mexico 

i|djan)  will  be  recognized  for  15 
the  gentleman  from  New 
Mr.  Ottinger)  will  be  recog- 
or  15  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
om  California  (Mr.  Moorhead) 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 

i  .rizona  (Mr.  Udall). 
UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes. 

Chairman.   I   am   pleased   that 
the   House   is  giving  consider- 
to       a       bill       authorizing 

for  the  Nuclear  Regu- 

Commission  for  fiscal  year  1982 

ffecal  year  1983.  The  Udall-Din- 

Lujan-Broyhill      substitute      bill 

4255)  is  a  fair  and  timely  com- 

that  deserves  prompt  legisla- 


Delit)erateiy,  the  substitute  bill  does 

many  of  the  tough  nuclear 

issues  at  hand;  that  is  not  the 

of  the  authorization  process. 

e  nuclear  policy  legislation  is 

through   the   committees 

of  jurisdiction,  and  provides  a  more 

context  for  debating  nu- 

astc  issues,  proliferation  policy. 

..-_„  reform. 

therefore,  that  my  colleagues 
ilesist    the    temptation    to    offer 
amendments  likely  to  impede  the  pas 
.  this  bill. 

Chairman,  before  summarizing 

provisions  in  the  substitute 

me  briefly  relate  the  history 

ed   to   this   compromise   agree- 
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April  10,  1981.  the  Interior  Com- 
favorably  reported  its  version 
,.  2330.  The  Energy  and  Corn- 
Committee,  after  a  sequential 
reported  a  different  version 
bill  on  June  9,  1981. 
differences  between  the  two 
committees  were,  in  fact,  quite  sub- 
stanti  il.  For  example,  the  Energy  and 
Comn  erce  Committee  approved  sever- 
al cor  troversial  changes  in  the  liceris- 
ing   p  -ocess   for   nuclear   powerplants 


that  had  not  been  previously  approved 
by  the  Interior  Committee.  Subse- 
quent to  the  filing  of  their  separate  re- 
ports, the  committees  worked  together 
to  develop  a  mutually  acceptable  vehi- 
cle for  orderly  House  action;  and.  we 
believe  we  have  found  such  a  vehicle 
in  the  substitute  bill  H.R.  4255. 

The  substitute  includes  a  compro- 
mise agreement  on  all  differences  be- 
tween the  two  committees,  thereby 
precluding  the  need  for  any  committee 
amendments  during  this  floor  debate. 
The  bill  enjoys  the  support  of  the  nu- 
clear industry.  Major  environmental 
and  safe  energy  groups  do  not  oppose 
the  substitute  and  are  not  lobbying  for 
changes  in  the  licensing  provisions. 

Tracking  the  recommendations  of 
the  Interior  Committee,  H.R.  4255  au- 
thorizes a  total  appropriation  for  the 
NRC  of  $485,873,000  during  fiscal  year 
1982  and  $513,100,000  during  fiscal 
year  1983.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
the  NRC  authorization  has  been 
placed  on  a  2- year  cycle.  The  authori- 
zation levels  in  the  substitute  bill  are 
approximately  3  percent  less  than  the 
total  amount  requested  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  Reagan  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  approximately  3.3 
percent  less  than  the  agency  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  These  percentages 
translate  into  budget  cuts  of 
$14,827,000  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  a 
reduction  of  $16,900,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 

The  proposed  substitute  places  re- 
strictions on  the  amounts  and  uses  of 
funds  available  to  the  Commission  for 
the  nuclear  data  link  program;  and, 
limits  the  availability  of  funds  during 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  continuation  of 
tests  at  the  LOFT  facility. 

Responding  to  the  alleged  possibility 
that,  at  various  times  during  the  next 
couple  of  years,  a  few  nuclear  plants 
may  sit  idle  awaiting  completion  of 
their  NRC  licensing  proceedings,  the 
substitute  bill  will  allow  the  issuance 
of  full  power  temporary  operating  li- 
censes (TOLS).  Under  the  substitute,  a 
temporary  license  would  first  be  limit- 
ed to  no  more  than  5  percent  of  a  reac- 
tor's rated  full  thermal  power.  Subse- 
quently, and  contingent  upon  utility 
application  and  Commission  approval, 
the  plant  could  be  allowed  to  operate 
at  levels  up  to  and  including  full 
power. 

The  H.R.  4255  compromise  also  pro- 
vides the  Commission  and  the  nuclear 
industry  with  some  relief  from  the 
Court  of  Appeals'  November  19,  1980, 
decision  in  the  ShoUy  case  (Steven 
Sholly.  et  oL  v.  NRC.  et  al..  U.S.C.A. 
D.C.  Cir.,  No  80-1691).  The  substitute 
bill  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
issue  license  amendments,  effective 
upon  issuance,  without  holding  a  prior 
hearing,  upon  a  determination  that 
the  amendment  involves  no  significant 
hazards  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  close  with 
some  observations  about  the  current 


state  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission and  the  commercial  nuclear 
industry. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  are 
hard  times  for  the  nuclear  industry. 
Electric  utilities,  among  the  Nation's 
most  capital-intensive  industries,  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  today's  high 
interest  rates.  The  situation  is  even 
worse  for  those  utilities  in  the  midst 
of  building  nuclear  plants  due  to  the 
financing  of  these  projects  with  their 
inherently  large  up-front  capital  costs. 

Visible  manifestations  of  the  nuclear 
Industry's  financial  straits  abound: 
Some  utilities  are  canceling  nuclear 
projects  already  underway;  new  plant 
orders  have  not  been  placed  for  sever- 
al years  and  are  not  likely  in  the  fore- 
seeable future;  utilities  are  deciding  to 
stretch  out  their  reactor  construction 
schedules;  utility  bonds  are  being 
downgraded;  and,  investor  confidence 
in  nuclear  utilities  is  eroding,  in  part 
because  a  $1  billion  accident  resulted 
from  a  stuck  open  valve. 

Another  consequence  of  nuclear's 
economic  woes  is  the  tendency  to 
blame  the  regulators  for  an  inordinate 
share  of  the  problem.  While  I  am 
among  the  first  to  criticize  the  agency 
when  it  fails  to  do  its  job,  I  think  it  is 
a  bum  rap  to  say  as  the  administration 
does  that: 

The  Federal  government  has  created  a 
regulatory  environment  that  is  forcing 
many  utilities  to  rule  out  nuclear  power  as  a 
source  of  new  generating  capacity,  even 
when  their  consumers  may  face  unnecessar- 
ily high  electric  rates  as  a  result. 

This  attitude  can  only  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  Conunission  and  the 
NRC  staff  to  fulfill  its  regulatory  mis- 
sion. 

While  it  is  unfair  to  blame  NRC  for 
the  preponderance  of  problems  facing 
the  nuclear  industry,  the  regulatory 
system  is  not  working  as  it  should.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  agency  to  some 
degree  may  suffer  from  an  identity 
crisis  resulting  from  tlie  many  con- 
fused and  conflicting  signals  being 
sent  by  its  numerous  critics. 

The  purpose  of  the  authorization 
bill  before  us  today,  therefore,  is  to 
provide  the  Commission  with  some 
badly  needed  guidance  and  direction. 
The  bill  is  an  even  handed  compromise 
that  will  give  the  Commission  and 
staff  a  clear  congressional  statement 
about  the  course  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed over  the  next  2  years;  namely, 
get  on  with  the  job,  but  with  great 
caution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my 
opening  remarks.  There  are  several 
points  that  I  would  like  to  develop  in 
greater  detail,  so  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

TWO-YEAR  AUTHORIZATION 

For  the  first  time,  and  building  upon 
an  Interior  Committee  initiative  from 
the  last  Congress,  H.R.  4255  is  a  2-year 
authorization  for  both  fiscal  year  1982 
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and  fiscal  year  1983.  The  Interior 
Committee  believes  that  inherent  in 
this  2-year  authorization  is  the  poten- 
tial for  significant  reduction  in  the 
congressional  legislative  workload 
without  impairing  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  exercise  effectively  its  juris- 
diction over  the  NRC  and  the  regula- 
tion of  the  commercial  nuclear  indus- 
try. Also,  the  proposed  substitute  will 
promote  more  coherent  fiscal  planning 
and  program  and  policy  continuity  at 
the  NRC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  the  NRC  authorization 
levels  for  fiscal  year  1983  contained  in 
the  substitute  bill  are  not  the  result  of 
pulling  numbers  from  a  hat.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Interior  Committee, 
the  Commission  described  the  follow- 
ing internal  budget  process  the  agency 
went  through  in  developing  its  author- 
ization request: 

This  process  included  detailed  office  sub- 
missions for  both  fiscal  years  (that  is  fiscal 
year  1982  and  fiscal  year  1983)  based  on  the 
guidance  provided  in  the  PPPG.  All  of  the 
office  submissions  were  subjected  to  succes- 
sive reviews  by  the  Office  of  the  Controller, 
the  Budget  Review  Group  headed  by  the 
Deputy  Director  for  Operations,  the  EDO 
and  the  Commission  prior  to  submission  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  At 
each  review  step,  the  office  directors  were 
encouraged  to  discuss  their  requirements 
and  to  advise  the  reviewers  of  any  impacts 
that  proposed  changes  on  their  fiscal  year 
1982  budget  request  might  have  on  fiscal 
year  1983.  Through  the  EDO  level,  equal  at- 
tention was  given  to  both  budget  year  and 
the  outyear  estimates. 

The  Commission,  having  gone  through  the 
process  of  developing  and  reviewing  a  2-j«ar 
budget  request,  supports  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  Interior  Committee  recommend- 
ed a  2-year  authorization  for  the  NRC 
with  full  understanding  that  there  will 
always  be  greater  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  funding  requirements  of 
the  second  year  of  the  2-year  cycle  vis- 
a-vis the  first  year  of  the  cycle.  With 
this  in  mind,  a  reprograming  proce- 
dure is  provided  in  the  substitute  bill 
that  will  enable  the  NRC  and  the  Con- 
gress to  work  together  to  reallocate 
authorized  funds  in  the  event  circum- 
stances change  during  the  authoriza- 
tion period.  In  addition,  the  option  is 
always  available  to  the  Commission  to 
request  a  supplemental  authorization 
of  appropriations;  and  the  Congress 
can  amend  the  authorizing  legislation. 

RECOMMENDED  FUNDING  LEVEL 

Amidst  current  talk  of  the  need  for 
additional  massive  cuts  in  Federal 
spending,  H.R.  4255  authorizes  about  3 
percent  less  each  year  than  the 
amount  recommended  for  NRC  by 
President  Reagan;  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  larger  5-percent  reduction 
recommended  by  my  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  the  Environment.  I  must 
note  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  at  a 
time  of  fiscal  belt-tightening  imposed 
primarily  upon  those  of  our  citizens 
least  able  to  afford  it,  that  the  admin- 


istration has  seen  fit  to  further  subsi- 
dize the  nuclear  industry. 

The  Commission's  budget  could 
readily  be  reduced  another  $20  million 
were  it  not  for  their  having  to  devote 
effort  to  licensing  of  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor.  This  ext>endlture 
would  be  bad  enough  If  this  technolog- 
ical dinosaur  were  actually  going  to  be 
built  and  operated.  But,  President 
Reagan's  nuclear  policy  notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  unlikely  that  Clinch  River 
will  ever  exist  and,  therefore,  requir- 
ing NRC  staff  to  devote  resources  at 
this  time  to  licensing  this  machine 
merely  compounds  the  folly.  The  ad- 
ministration's unwise  focus  on  Clinch 
River  and  reprocessing  is  but  one  of 
the  many  manifestations  that  the  nu- 
clear technology,  whatever  its  poten- 
tial, is  beyond  rational  direction. 

Clinch  River  and  reprocessing  are 
not  relevant  to  our  foreseeable  needs. 
The  best  course  of  action  is  to  place 
these  technologies  on  the  back  burner 
while  devoting  primary  emphasis  to 
insuring  the  safety  and  reliability  of 
the  current  generation  of  light  water 
reactors.  Similarly,  the  administra- 
tion's recent  proposals  for  nuclear 
plant  licensing  reform  are  unlikely  to 
have  significant  effect  on  those  reac- 
tors already  online  or  in  the  licensing 
pipeline.  I  would  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  recognize  these  realities  as  it 
develops  more  specific  proposals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me— and  I 
am  reiterating  a  point  I  have  made 
before— that  for  the  next  several  years 
the  most  important  and  difficult  tasks 
facing  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission will  be  to  assure  the  safety  of 
operating  reactors  and  to  issue  licenses 
for  the  reactors  under  construction  in 
a  maimer  that  is  efficient  and  takes 
the  proper  account  of  lessons  of  Three 
Mile  Island,  and  other  places. 

The  authorization  levels  and  policy 
in  H.R.  4255  provide  a  legislative 
framework  for  achieving  this  objec- 
tive. 

TEMPORARY  OPERATING  LICENSES 

I  have  reluctantly  supported  the 
compromise  provisions  in  H.R.  4255 
which  will  allow  Issuance  of  a  tempo- 
rary operating  license  (TOD  for  a  nu- 
clear powerplant  prior  to  completion 
of  hearings  required  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  on  the  matter  of  whether 
the  plant  is  in  fact  in  compliance  with 
the  Commission's  regulations.  I  have 
agreed  to  this  measure  because  it 
builds  upon  section  192  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  aind  contains  safeguards  in 
the  form  of  several  requirements  for 
detailed  Commission  review  before  in- 
terim operation  is  allowed. 

From  the  time  NRC  first  requested 
authority  to  issue  interim  licenses,  the 
underlying  rationale  has  been  that  in 
the  wake  of  the  accident  at  Three  Mile 
Island,  the  NRC  staff  had  turned  from 
licensing  to  questions  raised  by  the  ac- 
cident. As  a  result,  the  licensing  sched- 
ules purportedly  fell  behind  construc- 


tion schedules  and  we  were  faced  with 
a  situation  where  it  was  projected  that 
plants  would  be  ready  to  operate  prior 
to  the  projected  completion  date  of 
the  OL  hearing.  I  think  that  experi- 
ence is  now  showing  that  plants  have 
not  been  ready  to  operate  on  the  an- 
ticipated dates,  and  that  there  is  little 
foundation  to  the  fear  of  plants  lying 
idle  prior  to  completion  of  established 
licensing  procedures. 

I  simply  am  not  as  confident  as  the 
majority  of  my  colleagues  seem  to  be 
that  the  reactor  safety  situation  is  so 
well  in  hand  that  we  can  afford  to 
shortcut  the  nuclear  regulatory  proc- 
ess. On  the  other  hand.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  unnecessary  licensing 
delays  will  never  occur,  and  I  conse- 
quently have  worked  with  Chairman 
DiNGELL,  Mr.  Ldjan,  and  Mr.  Broyhill 
to  craft  a  compromise  temporary  oper- 
ating license  provision  subject  to  the 
understanding  that  there  will  be  thor- 
ough Commission  review  in  every  in- 
stance involving  issuance  of  an  OL 
prior  to  completion  of  hearings. 

1  hope  that  the  Commission,  in  car- 
rying out  its  responsibilities  under  this 
compromise  will  not  succumb  to  what 
may  appear  to  it  to  be  irresistible  po- 
litical pressures.  Nor  should  the  Com- 
mission close  its  eyes  to  situations 
where  safety  is  not  as  assured  as  the 
Commission  believes  it  should  be.  The 
Commissioners  and  NRC  staff  should 
realize  that  in  the  event  of  an  accident 
resulting  in  whole  or  in  part  from  in- 
sufficient scrutiny  by  the  NRC,  the 
Commission  will  be  called  to  account. 
In  such  circumstances,  the  Commis- 
sion should  expect  little  sympathy 
from  Congress  or  the  general  public 
for  excuses,  irrespective  of  any  per- 
sons  current  belief  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  expediting  the  licensing  process. 

SHOIXY  DECISION 

Section  11  of  H.R.  4255  provides 
NRC  and  the  nuclear  industry  with 
relief  from  the  court  of  appeals  deci- 
sion in  Sholly  against  NRC.  In  this  de- 
cision the  court  interpreted  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  (section  189a)  to 
require  the  NRC,  upon  request,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  every  operating  li- 
cense amendment  application,  even 
when  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  amendment  entails  no  significant 
hazards  consideration.  The  ruling  re- 
verses nearly  20  years  of  NRC  admin- 
istrative practice,  and  has  the  poten- 
tial to  get  the  Commission  mired  in  in- 
significant regulatory  matters. 

An  effect  of  the  section  11  compro- 
mise is  to  allow  the  Commission  to  ap- 
prove licensing  amendments  for  nucle- 
ar power  reactors,  upon  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Commission  that  the 
amendment  involves  no  significant 
hazards  consideration,  in  advance  of 
public  notice  of  that  action. 

In  supporting  this  compromise  provi- 
sion, I  subscribe  to  the  view  that  NRC 
should   exercise  with   great  care  the 
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authority  to  issue  immediately  ef- 
license  amendments  in  advance 
notice.  I  urge  NRC  to  employ 
operating    presumption    that 
practicable  public  notice  of 
filing  of  an  amendment  will  be 
pefore  the  amendment  is  made 
In  my  view,  this  presump- 
shbuld  be  especially  strong  in  the 
license  amendments,  such  as 
of  krypton  gas  involved  in 
Shelly  case,  that  are  in  practice  ir- 
because  in  such  cases  fail- 
provide  notice  will  effectively 
members    of    the    public    their 
any  hearing, 
substitute  bill  directs  NRC  to 
gate  standards  for  determining 
.  or  not  an  amendment  to  a  li- 
nvolves  no  significant  hazards 
In  my  view,  the  purpose 
standards    is    to    define    a 
__  determination  of  the  nature 
issues  raised  by  the  proposed 

rather   than   attempting 

a  conclusion  on  the  merits  of 

issues.    The    latter    conclusion 

result  from,  rather  than  pre 

;he   hearing   process   in   those 

which  a  hearing  is  requested. 
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NUCLEAR  DATA  LINK 

Reiterating     the     strong     position 
ay  the  Interior  Committee,  the 
._  bill  (H.R.  4255)  restricts  Nu- 
I  »ata  Link  funding  far  below  the 
•equested  by  NRC.  Broad-based 
of  the  data  link   has  been 
to  my  attention  by  members 
Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
individual  NRC  Commis- 
and    the    nuclear    industry. 
I  would  be  among  the  first  to 
hat  NRC  must  have  easy  access 
technical  data  that  is  needed  to 
its  regulatory  mfcsion— particu- 
emergencies— the  need  for  the 
IS  currently  envisioned  by  NRC 
is   poorly   defined   and   ill-con- 
During   this   time  of  massive 
the-board  Federal  budget  cuts. 
1.3   million   requested   for   the 
is  a  prime  area  for  belt-tight- 
it  the  NRC. 

LOSS-or-FLniD  TEST  FACILmf 

for  the  continuation  of  tests 
LOFT  facility  (loss-of-fluid  test 
)  are  limited  to  $30  million 
fiscal  year  1982  by  the  substi- 
11.  This  amount  is  about  $15  mil- 
than  the  amount  requested 
for  that  test  program.  The 
provision  in  H.R.  4255  is  identi- 
one  reported  by  the  Interior 
Comniittee  in  its  version  of  H.R.  2330, 
and  is  based  in  large  part  on  a  recom- 
mends ,tion  from  the  Advisory  Con\mit- 
oi  Reactor  Safeguards  (ACRS). 
wrote  in  its  February  1981 
to  the  Congress  on  the  NRC 
research  program  in  fiscal  year 
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$. 


link 


IdSS 

NItC 


1  ecommend  therefore  that  the  NRC 

in  LOFT  be  terminated  by  the 

fiscal  year  1982.  and  that  the  budget 

year  1982  not  exceed  $30.0  million. 


This  budget  will,  in  our  opinion,  allow  an  or- 
derly termination  of  the  program  and  will 
at  the  same  time  make  possible  completion 
of  the  significant  tests  under  consideration. 
(From  NUREG-0751.  page  19). 

In  a  July  1981  report  to  the  NRC 
Commissioners,  the  ACRS  reaffirmed 
the  view  expressed  earlier  in  its  report 
to  Congress  and  added  a  strongly  held 
view  that  there  exists: 

An  urgent  need  to  transfer  the  funds 
thereby  made  available  (that  is.  made  avail- 
able by  the  termination  of  the  LOFT  test 
program  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982)  to 
other  safety  research  programs  which 
would  contribute  much  more  effectively  to 
reactor  safety.  (From  NUREG-0795.  page 
17). 

Just  last  month,  another  group  of 
technically  competent  nuclear  experts 
came  to  a  conclusion  about  LOFT 
similar  to  that  reached  previously  by 
the  ACRS.  This  second  group,  known 
as  the  reactor  safety  research  review 
group,  was  established  to  report  to  the 
President's  Nuclear  Safety  Oversight 
Committee.  The  review  group,  chaired 
by  Prof.  Norman  Rasmussen,  made 
the  following  comments  in  its  final 
report: 

The  LOFT  program  has  been  a  success  in 
that  it  answered  satisfactorily  the  major 
question  of  reactor  safety  for  which  it  was 
designed,  but  it  does  not  directly  address 
the  key  safety  problems  that  are  apparent 
today.  The  review  group  is  reluctant  to  sug- 
gest termination  of  a  facUity  with  such  a  ca- 
pable staff  and  one  that  represents  a  large 
capital  investment. 

But  the  expense  of  its  operation  leans  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  no  longer  a  cost-ef- 
fective facUity.  It  is  unlikely  to  uncover  any 
major  new  safety  issue.  The  review  group 
has  identified  a  number  of  high  priority 
areas  in  which  research  results  are  badly 
needed,  and  for  which  the  resources  saved 
through  phasing  out  LOFT  should  be  ap- 
plied. (Report  of  the  Reactor  Safety  Re- 
search Review  Group  to  the  Presidents  Nu- 
clear Safety  Oversight  Committee.  Septem- 
ber 1981.  page  II-2). 

The  review  group  concluded  that  the 
LOFT  program  should  be  phased  out 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  substitute  bill  makes  no  state- 
ment with  regard  to  LOFT  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  year  1983.  The  fact  that 
H.R.  4255  is  silent  on  the  question  of 
LOFT  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1983 
means  neither  that  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, nor  the  sponsors  of  the  substi- 
tute bill,  have  agreed  that  LOFT  tests 
should  be  continued  beyond  fiscal  year 
1982. 

For  myself,  I  think  the  LOFT  pro- 
gram has  served  a  useful  function 
during  the  nearly  20  years  it  has  been 
in  progress.  But  now,  the  time  has 
come  for  phasing  out  the  test  series  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982.  Approxi- 
mately 1,000  people  are  now  working 
on  LOFT  at  the  Idaho  national  engi- 
neering lab;  and  I  am  aware  of  the 
concern  that  the  termination  of  LOFT 
will  lead  to  the  breakup  of  this  valua- 
ble human  resource.  While  such  a 
brain  drain  may  occur,  I  suspect  it  can 
be  avoided  by  creative  personnel  man- 


agement from  an  administration  com- 
mitted to  the  revitalization  and  expan- 
sion of  commercial  nuclear  power.  In 
any  event,  there  can  be  no  sufficient 
justification  for  dragging  out  the  dura- 
tion of  the  LOFT  test  series  at  the  ex- 
pense of  higher  priority  reactor  safety 
research. 

EMERGENCY  PLANNING 

The  substitute  bill  authorizes  NRC 
to  issue  reactor  operating  licenses, 
under  certain  conditions,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  federally  approved  offsite 
emergency  plans.  This  provision  con- 
tinues the  emergency  planning  and 
preparedness  policy  established  by  sec- 
tion 109  of  Public  Law  96-295  (the 
fiscal  year  1980  NRC  Authorization 
Act),  but  extends  the  deadline  for  full 
compliance. 

In  the  interest  of  keeping  the  legis- 
lative history  intact,  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  Congress,  spurred  on  by 
recommendations  of  the  major  inquir- 
ies into  the  TMI  accident,  enacted  in 
Public  Law  96-295  a  provision  requir- 
ing the  existence  of  a  federally  ap- 
proved State  emergency  plan  as  a  con- 
dition for  receiving  a  reactor  operating 
license.  At  the  time  this  licensing  re- 
quirement was  mandated,  specific  rec- 
ognition was  given  the  fsict  that  a 
grace  period  should  be  provided  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  up- 
grade their  existing  plans.  Also,  addi- 
tional time  was  needed  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  get  its  house  in  order 
to  the  point  where  NRC  and  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency 
could  effectively  coordinate  their  ef- 
forts to  establish  criteria  for  accepta- 
ble State  and  local  plans,  and  then  cer- 
tify the  adequacy  of  such  plans.  None- 
theless, the  intent  of  Congress  was, 
and  remains,  as  clearly  stated  in  the 
conference  report  accompanying 
Public  Law  96-295  that— 

(U)ltimately  every  nuclear  plant  will  have 
applicable  to  it  a  state  emergency  response 
plan  that  provides  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  public  health  and  safety  will  not  be 
endangered  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  at 
such  plant  requiring  protective  action. 
(From  the  Conference  Report  No.  96-1070. 
p.  28). 

RESIDENT  INSPECTOR  PROGRAM 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  few  wor(3s 
about  the  NRC's  resident  inspector 
program  which  the  Commission  has 
called  the  heart  of  its  nuclear  reactor 
regulation  efforts.  This  relatively  new 
program  is  intended  to  place  a  full- 
time  NRC  inspector  onsite  at  each 
plant  under  construction;  two  inspec- 
tors at  each  operating  or  preopera- 
tional site  that  has  at  least  two  units; 
and,  at  least  one  inspector  at  each  op- 
erating or  preoperational  site  with  one 
reactor.  I  am  impressed  that  resident 
inspectors  significantly  enhance  the 
agency's  ability  to  monitor  licensee's 
compliance  with  the  Commission's  reg- 
ulations on  a  day-to-day  basis.  I  am 
pleased,  therefore,  that  H.R.  4255  au- 
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thorizes  in  full  the  increase  requested 
by  NRC  to  cover  personnel  expenses 
due  to  expansion  of  the  resident  in- 
spector program.  Based  on  Interior 
Committee  oversight  of  this  program, 
I  think  there  is  merit  to  increasing  to 
two  or  three  the  number  of  resident 
inspectors  stationed  at  each  site. 

I  must  make  clear,  however,  that  the 
benefits  of  the  resident  inspector  pro- 
gram do  not  compensate  for  my  grow- 
ing unease  about  the  adequacy  pf 
quality  assurance  and  control  by  NRC 
and  its  licensees  over  nuclear  plant 
construction. 

That  concludes  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove the  substitute  bill  without  de- 
bilitating amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger),  and  will  protect  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2330,  as  amended  by  the  substi- 
tute. I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league, the  chairmsui  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
minority  member  of  my  subcommittee, 
and  the  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  for  working  out  a  success- 
ful compromise  on  what  was  a  number 
of  fairly  controversial  issues. 

H.R.  2330  was  originally  introduced 
in  the  House  on  March  4  of  this  year 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  As 
introduced,  H.R.  2330  provided  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  with 
an  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1982-83.  Although  the  bill 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  with  a  sub- 
stitute text,  it  remained,  in  essence,  a 
simple  2-year  authorization  with  an 
across-the-board  reduction  in  authori- 
zations, limitations  on  expenditures 
for  the  nuclear  data  link  program  and 
the  loss  of  fluid  test  facility,  a  direc- 
tive on  the  Interim  consolidation  of 
the  Commission  headquarters  staff  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a  prohi- 
bition on  the  use  of  any  funds  author- 
ized by  the  bill  for  the  actual  decon- 
tamination, cleanup,  repair,  or  reha- 
bilitation of  the  Three  Mile  Island 
unit  2,  nuclear  power  reactor. 
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Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  H.R. 
2330  was  then  sequentially  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce on  June  4,  1981.  The  bill  was  or- 
dered by  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  report- 
ed bill  restored  the  funds  cut  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, Included  a  directive  on  the  Inter- 
im consolidation  of  the  staff  as  well  as 


a  number  of  specific  directives  on  the 
use  of  funds  affecting  such  Issues  as 
the  licensing  process,  emergency  pre- 
pardness  plans,  the  Commission's 
safety  goal,  and  the  Commission's  re- 
lationship with  the  Department  of 
Energy  regarding  the  disposition  of  ra- 
dioactive materials  resulting  from  the 
cleanup  of  the  damaged  Three  Mile 
Island  Unit  2  nuclear  reactor.  Conse- 
quently, the  differences  In  the  bill  as 
reported  by  each  committee  were  nu- 
merous and  substantial. 

Despite  the  fundamental  nature  of 
the  disagreements  In  the  bill  as  report- 
ed by  each  committee,  the  House  has 
before  It  today  a  compromise  which 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  each  committee's 
relevant  sutwommittee.  This  compro- 
mise, introduced  into  the  House  as 
H.R.  4255,  resolves  all  issues  in  dis- 
agreement In  the  bill  as  reported  by 
each  committee  and  avoids  the  neces- 
sity of  having  each  committee  offer,  as 
separate  amendments,  each  item  in 
disagreement,  thus  greatly  facilitating 
floor  consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  compromise  provides  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $485,873,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $513,100,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  which  Is  approximately  $15 
million  below  the  amount  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1982  and  approximately 
$17  million  below  the  amount  sought 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  Most  of  this  re- 
duction is  to  be  absorbed  by  a  reduc- 
tion In  funding  for  the  nuclear  data 
link  program,  which  is  to  be  limited  to 
a  prototype  system  until  the  Congress 
has  an  opportunity  to  review  the  need 
for  a  full  scale  system.  This,  however 
is.  In  my  opinion,  a  very  promising 
system.  The  work  on  It  ought  to  go 
forward  expeditiously  under  the  au- 
thorization that  Is  provided.  The  bill 
also  limits  the  fimds  available  for  the 
operation  of  the  loss  of  fluid  test  facU- 
ity. Funds  are  provided  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  consolidat- 
ing the  headquarters  staff  offices  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  are  three  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  deserve  special  consideration. 
Section  8  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  use  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  issue  an  operating  license.  Including 
a  temporary  operating  license,  in  the 
absence  of  a  State  or  local  emergency 
preparedness  plan  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  if  it  determines 
that  there  exists  a  State,  local,  or  utili- 
ty plan  which  provides  reasonable  as- 
surance that  public  health  and  safety 
Is  not  endangered  by  the  operation  of 
the  nuclear  power  reactor  In  question. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to 
clarify  certain  legal  ambigruities  in  the 
NRC's  emergency  planning  regula- 
tions regarding  the  question  of  wheth- 
er the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 


sion, in  the  absence  of  a  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  approved 
State  or  local  emergency  preparedness 
plan,  could  issue  an  operating  license 
if  it  determines  that  there  exists  such 
a  plan  which  provides  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  public  health  and 
safety  will  not  be  endangered  by  the 
operation  of  the  facility.  This  section 
restates  the  position  contained  In  sec- 
tion 109  of  Public  Law  96-296  by  clari- 
fying that  the  Commission  does  have 
the  authority  to  make  an  independent 
determination.  In  the  absence  of  a 
plan  approved  by  the  Federal  EJmer- 
gency  Management  Agency,  that  there 
does  exist  a  plan,  proposed  by  either 
the  affected  State  or  local  government 
or  utility,  which  provides  reasonable 
assurances  that  the  public  health  and 
safety  will  not  be  endangered  by  the 
operation  of  the  facility. 

Section  11  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  use  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  to  issue  and  make  imme- 
diately effective  amendments  to  a  li- 
cense for  a  nuclear  power  reactor  upon 
the  determination  by  the  Commission 
that  the  amendment  involves  no  sig- 
nificant hazards  consideration,  and 
may  do  so  in  advance  of  the  conduct 
and  completion  of  any  required  hear- 
ing and  after  notice  to  the  State  in 
which  the  facility  is  located.  The  Com- 
mission Is  directed,  when  practicable, 
to  consult  with  the  State  in  which  the 
affected  facility  is  located  before  the 
issuance  of  an  amendment,  provided 
that  such  consultation  does  not  delay 
the  effective  date  of  any  such  amend- 
ment, which.  In  all  other  respects.  Is  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  The  Commission 
is  directed  to  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  periodically,  but  not  less  fre- 
quently than  30  days,  notice  of  amend- 
ments issued,  or  proposed  to  be  issued, 
which  such  notice  is  to  Include  all 
amendments  Issued,  or  proposed  to  be 
issued,  since  the  date  of  publication  of 
the  last  periodic  notice.  The  section 
also  specifies  that  certain  information 
is  to  be  Included  in  the  Commission's 
notice. 

Also  added  was  a  directive  to  the 
Commission  to  promulgate  within  90 
days  from  the  effective  date  of  the  act, 
standards  for  determining  whether  a 
license  amendment  involves  no  signifi- 
cant hazards  consideration.  This  sec- 
tion is  a  modification  of  a  provision 
contained  In  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  reported  bill. 

The  question  of  the  Commission's 
authority  to  issue  and  make  immedi- 
ately effective  license  amendments 
which  involve  no  significant  hazards 
consideration  was  raised  as  a  result  of 
a  decision  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, in  ShoUy  against  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission,  as  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall) 
nas  indicated.  This  decision  held  that 
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section  189(a)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  re(iuires  that  the  Commission  con- 
duct a  hearing  on  any  amendment  to  a 
license  even  if  the  CommLssion  deter- 
mines hat  the  amendment  involves  no 
signifirant  hazards  consideration.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  authority 
given  ;he  Commission  to  issue  such 
amendments  prior  to  a  hearing  by  this 
provision  does  not  dispense  with  the 
requirement  that  the  hearing  be  held. 
In  giv  ng  the  authority  to  the  Com- 
missioi  1  to  issue  and  make  immediately 
ef fecti  ^e  license  amendments  which 
involv<  no  significant  hazards  consid- 
eratloi  i.  for  the  period  of  this  authori- 
zation, the  sponsors  of  this  proposal 
expect  the  Commission  to  construe 
this  ajthority  narrowly,  not  simply 
because  it  prejudges  a  decision  under 
appeal  but  also  because  the  suspension 
of  the  requirements  for  notice  and  es- 
pecially public  hearings  prior  to  the  is- 
suance of  a  license  or  an  amendment 
could  be  a  major  abridgment  of  the 
public  s  rights,  and  should  be  carefully 
llmite<  in  its  use.  The  authority  given 
the  Cc  mmussion  under  this  provision  is 
discretionary,  and  is  granted  with  the 
expect  ation  that  it  will  only  be  used  in 
exceptional  cases,  with  notice  and  the 
opporl  unity  for  hearings,  presumed  to 
be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

The  same  principle  is  expected  to  be 
appliel  with  respect  to  the  authority 
given  o  the  Commission  under  subsec- 
tion JKb),  in  that  the  Conunission 
shouk  operate  on  the  assumption  that 
notice  of  the  filing  of  an  amendment 
shoulc  be  given  before  the  amendment 
is  male  effective,  and  the  instances 
when  notice  is  not  given  is  to  be  the 
exception.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  license  amendments,  such 
as  the  venting  of  krypton  gas  raised  in 
the  SI  oily  case,  where  the  result  is  ir- 
revers  ble  auid  where  the  failure  to 
provide  advance  notice  effectively  de- 
prives the  public  of  any  right  to  object 
to  or  to  appeal  the  decision.  Moreover, 
the  recjuirement  that  amendments  be 
publis  led  in  the  Federal  Register  is  to 
be  th(  minimum  notification  require- 
ment, for  the  Commission  and  the  ap- 
plican;  are  free  to  provide  notice 
throui  ;h  additional  mechanisms  which 
serve  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
public  fully  informed. 

In  regard  to  the  requirements  In 
subsection  11(c),  relating  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  standards  for  determin- 
ing w  len  an  amendment  involves  no 
signif i  ;ant  hazards  consideration,  it  is 
expect  ed  that  the  Commission  will  re- 
member that  the  function  of  such 
standard  is  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
deciditig  when  an  amendment  will 
take  etffect  prior  to  the  conduct  of  the 
requirJEd  hearing.  Under  the  provision, 
the  haaring  is  still  required  to  be  held, 
upon  request,  only  in  such  cases  the 
hearirg  will  be  held  after  the  amend- 
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issue  raised  by  the  amendment  or  to    dures  and  requirements  of  subsection 
judge  whether  the  amendment  should    (a).  And  that  is  very  important, 
be  Lssued  at  all.  but  is  instead  to  con-        Section  12  of  the  amended  bill  is  an 


ment 


las  been  issued.  The  purpose  of 


the  standard,  therefore, 
tablisli  the  criteria  for 


is  not  to  es- 
decidlng  the 


stitute  a  threshold  determination  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  issues  raised 
by  the  proposed  amendment.  A  deci- 
sion of  the  merits  of  the  Issue  Is  to 
result  from,  rather  than  precede,  the 
hearing  itself.  Moreover,  any  finding 
by  the  staff  regarding  the  question  of 
whether  a  proposed  amendment  in- 
volves a  significant  hazards  consider- 
ation or  not  should  not  carry  any  con- 
notation on  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment. As  with  subsection  11(b),  this 
provision  should  be  implemented  in  a 
manner  which  protects  the  right  of 
the  public  to  a  hearing  before  the  ap- 
proval of  any  license  amendment 
where  the  effects  are  irreversible. 

Section  12  of  the  bill,  as  amended, 
gives  the  Commission  the  authority  to 
Issue  temporary  operating  licenses  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 192  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  except  that  such  temporary  op- 
erating license  may  be  issued:  First,  In 
advance  of  the  conduct  of  completion 
of  any  hearing  required  In  section  192 
or  by  section  189  of  such  act;  and 
second,  without  regard  to  subsection 
(d)  of  section  192  and  the  findings  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)(3)  of  section 
192.  Any  hearing  held  in  connection 
with  the  requirement  of  section  192 
and  the  record  of  such  hearing  Is  to  be 
treated  as  part  of  and  consolidated 
with  the  hearing  and  record  required 
under  section  189  whenever  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  such  consoli- 
dation will  reduce  duplication  and  ex- 
pedite the  resolution  of  the  licensing 
proceeding.  Any  temporary  license 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  section  may  in- 
tltlally  authorize  fuel  loading,  testing 
and  operation  of  the  reactor  at  a 
power  level  which  does  not  exceed  5 
percent  of  its  rated  full  thermal 
power.  The  applicant  may  thereafter 
request  an  amendment  to  the  tempo- 
rary operating  license  to  operate  at 
higher  power  levels,  and  the  Commis- 
sion Is  given  the  authority  to  review 
and  approve  such  requests. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
before  this  authority  may  be  exer- 
cised, there  have  to  be  full  safety  re- 
views and  the  environmental  Impact 
statement  must  be  completed. 

Section  12  of  H.R.  4255  Is  based 
upon  section  6  of  H.R.  2330  as  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  As  a  part  of  the  compro- 
mise. It  was  agreed  that  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  Issue  temporary  op- 
erating licenses  would  be  limited  Ini- 
tially to  authorizing  only  fuel  loading, 
testing  and  power  operation  at  no 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  reactor's 
rated  full  thermal  power,  and  that  any 
operation  at  greater  power  levels 
would  require  subsequent  consider- 
ation and  determination  by  the  Com- 
mission, In  accordance,  with  the  proce- 


extraordinary  provision,  and  it  Is  es- 
sential that  Its  scope  be  fully  under- 
stood. First,  the  authority  to  Issue 
temporary  operating  licenses,  even 
limited  to  only  5  percent  of  the  reac- 
tor's rated  power  level.  Is  dLscretlon- 
ary.  The  Commission  decides  when 
the  exercise  of  this  authority  Is  neces- 
s«u-y,  and,  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  provision,  I  can  state  that  I  expect 
the  authority  granted  by  this  provi- 
sion will  be  used  rarely,  if  at  all,  and 
only  in  situations  In  which  delay 
would  otherwise  occur  In  the  oper- 
ation of  a  completed  powerplant.  This 
provision  is  in  response  to  a  temporary 
situation  which  resulted  from  the 
need  to  divert  staff  attention  away 
from  licensing  activities  In  order  to 
comprehend  the  lessons  from  the  acci- 
dent at  the  Three  MiJe  Island  Unit  2 
nuclear  power  reactor,  and  to  Incorpo- 
rate those  lessons  Into  the  regulations 
governing  the  licensing  and  operation 
of  nuclear  power  reactors. 

The  time  required  to  accomplish  this 
objective  took  longer  than  expected. 
While  this  review  was  being  conduct- 
ed, construction  of  planning  nuclear 
powerplants  continued,  with  the  result 
that  it  appeared  that  some  power- 
plants  would  be  finished  and  ready  to 
operate  before  the  completion  of  the 
licensing  process.  While  there  Is  clear- 
ly a  debate  about  the  actual  extent  of 
the  anticipated  delays  and  of  the  re- 
sulting costs  to  stockholders  and  rate- 
payers from  the  carrying  and  financ- 
ing charges  accumulating  while  the  re- 
actor sits  idle  awaiting  licensing,  the 
potential  of  such  an  occurrence  in  a 
number  of  Instances  required  action  to 
avoid  such  consequences.  It  is  now 
clear,  however,  from  hearings  held  by 
the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Moftett),  that  the 
extent  of  the  problem  was  overstated, 
resulting  from  the  Commission's  reli- 
ance upon  the  applicants'  projected 
date  for  the  completion  of  construc- 
tion rather  than  an  Independent  de- 
termination by  the  Commission.  It 
now  appears  that  In  fact  no  plants  will 
be  delayed.  Nonetheless,  delays  In  a 
few  Instances  may  become  unavoid- 
able, and  It  Is  only  In  these  Instances 
when  It  is  expected  that  the  Commis- 
sion might  exercise  the  authority  pro- 
vided under  this  section.  Certainly,  It 
Is  not  expected  that  the  Commission 
will  use  this  authority  in  regard  to  any 
proceeding  relating  to  the  licensing  of 
any  reactor  beyond  the  11  identified  in 
the  Commission's  report  as  expected 
to  experience  possible  delays. 

A  second  point  which  needs  to  be 
emphasized  Is  that  the  criteria  for  Is- 
suing a  temporary  operating  license  Is 
exactly  the  same  as  required  for  Issu- 
ing a  normal  operating  license.  All  of 
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the  findings  which  must  be  made  in 
regard  to  the  granting  of  an  operating 
license  must  still  be  made  in  regard  to 
the  issuance  of  a  temporary  operating 
license,  and  they  must  be  made  with 
the  same  degree  of  confidence.  The 
Commission  will  still  be  held  to  the 
same  standard  and.  If  challenged, 
must  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  court, 
if  necessary,  that  it  made  all  the  re- 
quired findings  in  the  balance  of  the 
conduct  or  completion  of  any  required 
hearing.  Thus,  the  standard  to  which 
the  Commission  is  ultimately  account- 
able Is,  in  itself,  a  deterrent  against 
the  potential  abuse  of  the  authority 
provided  in  section  12. 

A  third  point  which  should  be  noted 
is  the  fact  that  the  compromise  limits 
the  initial  temporary  operating  license 
to  a  power  level  of  only  5  percent  of  Its 
rated  thermal  capacity.  Thus  there 
will  be  a  gradual  phase-In  of  the  reac- 
tor, and  operating  at  a  power  level 
greater  than  5  percent  will  require  an 
amendment  to  the  initial  temporary 
operating  licence,  thus  requiring  a  fur- 
ther Commission  review.  I  should  also 
note  that,  because  of  the  extraordi- 
nary nature  of  this  authority,  only  the 
Commissioners  themselves  are  expect- 
ed to  exercise  this  authority  and  not 
the  Commission  staff.  Moreover,  It  is 
expected  that,  before  exercising  this 
power,  the  Commissioners  will  make 
an  Independent  estimate  of  the  con- 
struction completion  date  to  deter- 
mine that,  in  the  absence  of  action  by 
the  Commission  under  the  authority 
provided  by  this  section,  there  will  be 
an  actual  delay  In  the  Initial  operation 
of  the  plant.  Such  delay,  in  and  of 
itself,  does  not  constitute  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  exercise  of  this  au- 
thority, for  the  Commission  must  be 
able  to  determine  that  all  the  require- 
ments for  the  issuance  of  a  normal  op- 
erating license,  including  all  the  find- 
ings relating  to  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  and  safety  and  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  resolution  of  all  site 
specific  safety  issues  have  been  met 
and  that  the  facility  Is  in  compliance 
with  all  applicable  regulations.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  Issuance  of 
a  temporary  operating  license  In  ad- 
vance of  the  conduct  or  completion  of 
any  hearing  does  not  obviate  the  re- 
quirement that  full  hearings  be 
promptly  held  and  the  application  for 
a  permanent  operating  license  be  pur- 
sued diligently. 

Moreover,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  192,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  is  directed  to  suspend  any 
temporary  operating  license  whenever 
it  determines  that  the  applicant  is  not 
pursuing  the  normal  operating  license 
with  due  diligence  and  vigor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2330,  as  amend- 
ed by  the  substitute,  represents  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  that  respects  the 
Interests  and  the  concerns  of  both  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 


fairs and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  and  I  urge  Its  passage. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall)  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  that  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
LojAN)  for  their  leadership  and  coop- 
eration In  obtaining  this  compromise. 
Additionally,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  my  own  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Conservation  and  Power,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Moor- 
HEAO)  for  their  contribution  and  coop- 
eration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGER)  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moorhead)  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  suppori  of 
H.R.  2330  as  amended  by  the  language 
contained  in  H.R.  4255. 

This  legislation  authorizing  vital 
funding  for  activities  undertaken  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  is 
a  consensus  bipartisan  bill.  H.R.  4255 
can  be  considered  as  a  significant  first 
step  in  streamlining  the  licensing  pro- 
cedures of  nuclear  powerplants  con- 
sistent with  necessary  safety  consider- 
ations. 

H.R.  4255  among  other  things  pro- 
vides for  Interim  licenses  subject  to 
health  and  safety  requirements.  Inter- 
im licenses,  where  appropriate,  will 
play  a  significant  role  in  solving  the 
serious  backlog  of  the  licensing  proc- 
ess at  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. DOE  and  the  utility  industry 
calculates  this  provision  will  save  elec- 
tric consumers  up  to  $2  billion  in  re- 
placement power  costs  and  over 
200,000  barrels  a  day  In  oil-equivalent 
fuel  consumption. 

The  NRC  is  authorized— but  not  re- 
quired—to issue  temporary  operating 
licenses  to  delayed  plants  only  where 
environmental  and  safety  reviews  have 
been  completed,  such  as  the  staff 
safety  evaluation  report,  environmen- 
tal impact  statement,  and  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards 
report. 

The  temporary  operating  license 
may  be  issued  in  advance  of  the  final 
operating  license  hearing,  but  not 
prior  to  completion  of  public  participa- 
tion on  the  enviromental  Impact  state- 
ment. Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
the  final  operating  license  hearing  is 
discretionary  in  uncontested  cases  and 
public  hearings  are  held  at  the  con- 
struction permit  stage. 


The  temporary  operating  license 
must  initially  limit  operation  to  fuel 
loading  or  5  percent  power  levels,  but 
may  authorize  step-by-step  progres- 
sion to  higher  power  levels  upon  re- 
quest to  the  Commission  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  as  under  current  procedures 
for  final  operating  licenses. 

Temporary  operating  licenses  would 
be  suljject  to  such  limits,  durations, 
and  conditions  as  NRC  Inay  impose. 

NRC's  temporary  authority  to  issue 
such  licenses  expires  September  30, 
1983. 

Eleven  plants  may  request  tempo- 
rary licenses  In  order  to  avoid  63 
months  of  delay  and  over  $1  billion  In 
higher  replacement  power  costs  to 
consumers  by  the  end  of  1983,  accord- 
ing to  utility  estimates.  Another  57 
plants  scheduled  to  be  completed  by 
the  mld-1980's  may  i3e  caught  in 
NRC's  "pancaked"  licensing  logjam 
unless  the  temporary  licensing  author- 
ity Is  granted. 

Additional  licensing  reforms  will 
remove  non -safety-related  technical 
roadblocks  to  more  efficient  Federal 
regulation  of  nuclear  powerplants. 

Another  very  important  part  of  this 
legislation  Is  contained  in  section  13  of 
H.R.  4255.  Section  13  sets  up  an  Inde- 
pendent advisory  panel  representing 
the  public,  industry,  and  the  States  to 
study  the  licensing  process  with  an 
emphasis  on  streamlining  the  licensing 
process.  This  panel  Is  required  to  work 
with  the  NRC  In  order  to  submit  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress.  The  French  and  the  Japa- 
nese can  license  a  nuclear  powerplant 
In  less  than  7  years.  It  takes  us  about 
twice  that  time.  Obviously  there  Is 
room  for  improvement.  We  can  do  the 
job  quicker  without  sacrificing  safety 
and  health  concerns.  Like  many  areas 
of  regulatory  reform,  this  legislation 
gives  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
make  necessary  regulation  much  more 
efficient.  The  fruits  of  our  labor  will 
certainly  be  reduced  power  bills,  re- 
duced consumption  of  foreign  oil,  and 
a  more  rational  and  efficient  use  of 
scarce  capital.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  4255. 

D  1315 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  for  Illinois 

(Mr.  CORCORAN). 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2330,  the 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. This  2-year  authorization  leg- 
islation authorizes  approximately  $1 
billion  and  is  slightly  under  the  ad- 
mlnstration  request.  H.R.  2330  was  re- 
ported by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  April  10  aind  by 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
on  June  9.  Agreement  on  a  compro- 
mise bill  by  the  leadership  of  the  two 
committees  was  indicated  on  July  23 
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with  tlie  Introduction  of  H.R.  4255. 
which  I  s  essentially  the  language  that 
the  House  now  has  under  consider- 
ation. 

More  important  than  the  funds  au- 
thorize! by  this  bill.  H.R  2330  incor- 
porates several  important  policy  initia- 
tives, a  id  1  commend  the  two  commit- 
tees foi  the  adoption  of  this  bipartisan 
comprcmise.  As  a  member  of  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Power  Sub- 
committee and  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce ::ommlttee.  I  would  especially 
like  to  urge  the  support  of  my  col 
leagues  for  this  bill  because  of  two  Im- 
purtanl  provisions. 

First,  .section  11  of  H.R.  4255  would 
allow  tlie  NRC  to  grant  routine  license 
amendinents  without  prior  notice  if  it 
determ  nes  that  such  amendments  in- 
volve to  hazard  to  the  public  health 
and  saJety.  This  provision  would  over- 
turn a  decision  last  year  by  the  U.S. 
Court  )f  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
ColumI  ila  Circuit.  Sholly  against  NRC. 
which  leld  that  a  public  hearing  must 
be  helc  prior  to  Issuance  of  an  amend- 
ment t  [)  an  operating  license  even  if 
the  Cdmmission  determines  that  it 
would  nvolve  no  hazard  to  the  public. 
The  Nl  tC  has  recommended  legislative 
relief  along  the  lines  of  this  bill  to  pre- 
clude tie  problems  that  would  be  cre- 
ated if  3holly  were  allowed  to  stand. 

Second,  section  12  of  H.R.  4255 
would  permit  the  NRC  to  authorize 
temporary  operation  of  a  nuclear 
power  slant,  once  all  salety  and  envl- 
ronmei  ital  reviews  are  finished  and  all 
that  n  (mains  outstanding  is  comple- 
tion of  the  final  public  hearing  at  the 
end  o  the  procedural  process  in- 
volved. It  is  important  to  note  that 
NRC  is  not  required  to  grant  such  in- 
terim c  peratlng  licenses. 

Thes ;  two  provisions  taken  together 
should  go  a  long  way  in  granting  the 
NRC  tl  »e  authority  to  adopt  a  reasona- 
ble approach  in  its  licensing  proce- 
dures \  rithout  eliminating  public  hear- 
ings arid  environmental  reviews.  At  a 
time  w  hen  French  and  Japanese  re- 
quire r  uclear  plant  leadtimes  of  about 
7  year!  as  contrasted  to  the  12  to  15 
years  t  tiat  seems  to  be  required  in  the 
United  States,  these  provisions  are 
necessi,ry  and  reasonable.  I  might  also 
note  tliat  these  provisions  are  in  line 
with  tl  e  President's  October  8  nuclear 
power  i  itatement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  language  contained  in 
H.R.  4)55  ais  the  House  considers  H.R. 
2330.     1 

The  iCHAIRMAN.  What  the  Chair 


will  do 


Is  reco  rnlze  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Clausen)  for  15  minutes, 
repress  ntlng  the  minority  on  the  Inte- 
rior an  1  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  r^yself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  fchairmaui,  I  rise  to  present  a 
statem  !nt  on  behalf  on  myself  and  the 


at  this  time,  if  it  is  satisfactory. 


ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lojan).  as 
well  as  the  other  minority  members  of 
the  Interior  and  lasular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  generally  want  to  commend 
all  of  those  that  have  been  involved  in 
both  of  the  committees  for  the  coordi- 
nated and  comprehensive  effort  they 
have  put  forth  to  bring  alx)ut  what  I 
think  Is  a  very  satisfactory  compro- 
mise. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  In  .sup- 
port of  H.R.  4255,  the  proposed  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  for  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983.  This  bill  Is  the  result  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  negotiation 
between  members  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee.  It  Includes  key  provisions 
on  various  matters  which  were  ad- 
dre.ssed  in  the  two  different  versions 
of  the  original  bill.  H.R.  2330.  which 
these  committees  reported  in  April 
and  June  respectively. 

H.R.  4255  contains  a  3-percent  re- 
duction in  funding  below  the  amount 
requested  in  the  administration's 
budget  for  both  1982  and  1983.  It  con- 
tains a  S30  million  limitation  on  the 
funding  of  tests  at  the  loss  of  fluid 
test  facility  fLOFT)  during  fiscal  year 
1982.  You  will  note  that  H.R.  4255  is 
silent  on  fiscal  year  1983  funding.  Var- 
ious recommendations  have  been  made 
by  such  groups  as  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Reactor  Safeguards  (ACRS) 
to  terminate  these  tests.  I  think  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  wait  until 
that  time  draws  closer  to  make  a  deci- 
sion on  termination.  We  have  made  a 
major  investment  in  the  LOFT  tests 
and  further  testing  may  be  necessary 
in  the  years  ahead.  I  am  amazed  at  the 
large  number  of  personnel  involved, 
but  I  am  not  ready  to  close  down  this 
important  operation. 

Finding  for  the  proposed  nuclear 
data  link  program  has  been  reduced 
from  $11.3  million  to  $200,000.  I  agree 
with  this  major  reduction  and  urge 
the  Commission  to  review  its  other  ex- 
penditures to  see  where  other  cuts  can 
be  made  to  overfunded  programs. 

H.R.  4255  contains  authority  which 
will  allow  the  Commission  to  issue  a 
temporary  operating  license  (TOD  to 
a  nuclear  powerplant  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  hearings  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  that  plant  is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Commission's  regula- 
tions. NRC  has  requested  this  author- 
ity and  we  have  been  assured  that  it 
will  not  be  employed  unless  absolutely 
necessary  and  unless  all  safety  consid- 
erations have  been  taken  into  account. 

Another  provision  in  H.R.  4255 
grants  NRC  the  authority  to  approve 
an  amendment  to  a  nuclear  power  re- 
actor license  in  advance  of  public  hear- 
ings where  that  amendment  involves 
no  significant  hazards  consideration. 
This  provision  will  relieve  NRC  of  the 
unreasonable  requirements  imposed 
on  it  by  the  court  of  appeals  decision 


last  year  In  the  case  of  Steven  Sholly, 
et  al  against  NRC,  et  al.  The  court 
held  that  NRC  must  hold  a  hearing 
whenever  requested,  even  when  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  hear- 
ing involves  no  significant  hazards 
consideration.  H.R.  4255  also  directs 
NRC  to  promulgate  standards  for  de- 
termining whether  or  not  an  amend- 
ment involves  no  significant  hazards 
consideration 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  H.R.  4255  and  hope  my 
colleagues  will  not  attempt  to  load  It 
up  with  extraneous  amendments  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time  and  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Col- 
lins). 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  authorization 
legislation  because  it  makes  strong 
strides  toward  licensing  and  regulatory 
reforms  that  are  essential.  The  U.S. 
domestic  nuclear  industry  is  moribund 
in  large  part  l)ecause  of  our  adversar- 
ial, legalistic,  cumbersome,  and  acri- 
monious regulatory  labyrinth.  The 
proposals  for  change  in  H.R.  2330 
should  begin  to  remedy  our  current 
situation  where  12  to  13  years  are  re- 
quired to  license  a  nuclear  plant  in  the 
United  States  while  only  7  to  8  are 
needed  to  do  the  same  work  in  Europe 
and  Japan. 

Consumers  have  been  burdened  and 
inflation  has  been  fueled  by  the  inter- 
minable delays  that  the  Federal  nucle- 
ar regulatory  structure  fosters.  It  can 
cost  a  utility,  and  therefore  consum- 
ers, up  to  $320,000  a  day  for  as  long  as 
the  company  has  to  keep  a  completed 
plant  out  of  operation  because  of  bu- 
reaucratic and  institutional  delays.  In 
Texas,  the  Comanche  Peak  unit  1  can 
expect  a  10-month  delay  during  1981 
and  1982.  As  a  result  of  these  kinds  of 
delays,  the  electricity  consuming 
public  has  had  to  bear  $2.5  billion  in 
costs  directly  related  to  licensing 
delays. 

This  NRC  legislation  seeks  to  deal 
with  this  licensing  problem  I  am  so 
concerned  about  in  three  important 
ways.  First,  it  allows  the  NRC  to  issue 
interim  operating  licenses  to  plants 
even  though  the  entire  hearings  proc- 
ess is  incomplete.  This  is  an  improve- 
ment directed  at  eliminating  delays 
caused  by  endless  hearings  even 
though  all  enviroiunental  and  safety 
reviews  have  been  finished. 

Second,  the  authorization  modifies 
the  effects  of  Sholly  against  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  decided 
last  year  by  the  U.S.  court  of  Appeals 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Sholly  would  have  required  the  NRC 
to  hold  a  hearing  upon  request  on  any 
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license  amendment  even  though  it 
does  not  involve  a  safety-related  issue. 
When  you  consider  that  the  NRC  has 
allowed  over  1,600  license  sunendments 
during  the  last  4  years  where  no  safety 
Issue  was  concerned,  it  becomes  clear 
that  unless  Sholly  is  modified  we  will 
t)e  in  an  acute  delay  quagmire  that 
makes  the  present  backlog  look  mild. 

Third,  the  NRC  will  be  required  to 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  how  the 
time  required  for  licensing  can  be  cut 
in  half.  I  normally  look  askance  of 
studies  l>ecause  they  are  an  excellent 
way  to  get  nothing  done.  In  this  case, 
however,  we  need  to  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  streamline  what  is  an  admit- 
tedly cumbersome  and  almost  unwork- 
able system.  Congress  should  monitor 
the  progress  and  results  of  this  study 
carefully  and  see  to  it  that  its  con- 
structive proposals  are  implemented. 

Because  I  am  so  concerned  about  the 
reactor  licensing  delay  problem,  I 
would  like  to  focus  first  on  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  and  then  briefly 
discuss  in  more  detail  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  malfunction  of  the  nucle- 
ar regulatory  structure. 

There  are  68  nuclear  plants  operat- 
ing today  that  produce  12,000 
megawatts,  or  12  percent  of  the  U.S. 
electrical  output  in  1980.  Nuclear  gen- 
eration actually  exceeded  generation 
with  oil  this  last  summer.  Eighty-nine 
more  plants  are  now  being  build  or 
possess  low  power  licenses  while  11 
more  are  in  preconstruction  stages. 
The  Department  of  Energy  projects 
that  22  percent  of  the  Nation's  elec- 
tricity will  be  nuclear-generated  by 
1990.  Because  of  the  energy  resource 
that  this  nuclear  capacity  represents, 
we  are  behooved  to  strangle  it  with 
regulatory  delays  that  serve  no  safety 
or  environmental  purpose.  Another 
reason  for  getting  rid  of  excessive 
delay  is  that  each  day  a  plant  is  kept 
out  of  service,  we  bum  more  foreign 
oil  thain  we  would  otherwise  have  to. 
In  1979,  we  backed  out  1.92  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day  that  would  have 
cost  consumers  $21.25  billion.  By  1990, 
nuclear  output  will  back  out  3.7  mil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day.  There  is 
wide  consensus  that  electrical  genera- 
tion must  move  to  baseloading  with 
coal  and  uranium  through  the  rest  of 
this  century.  If  we  are,  as  it  has  been 
projected,  to  have  36  percent  of  new 
generation  capacity  be  nuclear  and  48 
percent  be  coal,  we  must  move  ahead 
with  licensing  reforms  such  as  these  in 
H.R.  2330. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  of  my  impressions  of  the  causes 
of  licensing  delays.  Look  first  at  the 
situation  we  now  have.  Because  of 
NRC  redirection  of  staff  resources  and 
other  idiosyncrasies  of  our  system, 
there  is  a  licensing  backlog  that  will 
delay  the  startup  of  13  plants  for  as 
much  as  90  months.  This  delay  will 
cost  consumers  upwards  toward  $8  bil- 
lion in  replsw;ement  fuel  and  carrying 


costs.  Another  11  plants  which  have 
sought  construction  licenses  and  will 
likely  be  delayed  as  well. 

In  a  statement  this  year  before  Con- 
gress, scientists  and  engineers  for 
secure  energy  made  the  statement 
that: 

It  is  essential  that  this  country  find  means 
to  more  sensibly  and  prudently  license  com- 
mercial nuclear  reactors. 

We  find  ourselves  trying  to  get  out 
of  this  licensing  mess  because  we  have 
a  system  that  provides  incentives  for 
delay.  The  licensing  procedure  consists 
of  niunerous  appeals,  tiers  of  author- 
ity, multitudes  of  hearings,  many  of 
which  relate  only  peripherally  to  reac- 
tor design  and  safety,  and  public  inter- 
ventions. When  this  obfuscatory  struc- 
ture is  combined  with  the  high  capital 
and  interest  cost  associated  with  nu- 
clear construction,  an  untenable  cir- 
cumstance is  created. 

The  nuclear  regulatory  mechanism 
is  composed  of  numerous  different  ele- 
ments, none  of  which  are  necessarily 
coordinated  with  each  other.  The 
NRC.  EPA,  State  utility  commissions 
and  environmental  quality  agencies- 
even  zoning  and  transportation  au- 
thorities at  the  local  level  share  regu- 
latory jurisdiction.  The  issues  that  are 
raised  range  from  health  protection  to 
the  regulation  of  utility  companies. 
We  thus  have  a  fragmented,  uncoordi- 
nated system. 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  NRC  is  an 
agency  originally  set  up  to  deal  with 
narrow  technical  issues  when  it  took 
over  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. The  irony  is  that  the  NRC  is 
being  asked  to  make  social  decisions.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  the  responsi- 
bility the  Commission  has  to  establish 
criteria  for  what  constitutes  an  ade- 
quate level  of  protection  for  the  public 
from  nuclear-related  hazards.  Con- 
gress has  essentially  left  the  establish- 
ment of  these  criteria  to  the  NRC  with 
the  result  being  administrative  trial 
and  error.  To  further  muddy  the 
waters,  decisions  by  the  NRC  are  often 
reversed  by  Federal  courts,  with  the 
result  being  messy  regulation  that  dis- 
courages the  nuclear  option  and  costs 
consumers  billions. 

We  need  to  separate  political  and 
technical  issues  in  the  licensing  proc- 
ess. For  example,  generic  issues  of 
safety  and  construction  criteria  should 
be  settled  in  separate  forums  from  the 
case-by-case  plant  licensing  hearings 
allowing  for  ongoing  review.  Technical 
questions  should  then  be  settled  using 
that  framework  as  a  guide  in  the  con 
text  of  individual  plant  licensing.  The 
current  system  is  fraught  with  an 
uneven  application  of  criteria  for 
public  safety  associated  with  different 
energy  technologies.  A  more  workable 
approach  would  establish  a  uniform 
system  of  standards  for  all  technol- 
ogies. This  would  prevent  the  same  ge- 
neric questions  from  being  tried  over 


and  over  again  in  each  licensing  pro- 
ceeding. 

Another  delay  source  has  to  do  with 
the  abuse  of  the  regulatory  system  by 
intervenors.  Although  important 
issues  have  been  raised  by  intervenors, 
their  participation  most  often  takes 
the  form  of  opposition  to  regulatory 
decisions.  This  opposition  is  usually  of 
the  special  interest,  politically  orient- 
ed variety.  The  vast  majority  of  [>eople 
who  may  be  affected  by  nuclear  power 
never  really  achieves  input  into  the 
health  protection  criteria  issue. 

At  the  base  of  the  public  participa- 
tion problem  is  the  failure  of  the  regu- 
latory system  to  ferret  out  the  politi- 
cal issues  from  the  technical  ones.  The 
result  is  the  use  of  the  system  by  in- 
tervenors as  a  fonmi  for  political  and 
social  conflict.  The  public  bears  the 
cost,  of  the  resulting  delay  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  of  $2.5  billion  which 
does  not  include  the  price  of  needless- 
ly imported  crude  oU. 

The  reason  for  the  frustration  we 
have  experienced  with  public  partici- 
pation should  be  clear.  It  was  thought, 
upon  setting  up  the  system,  that  anti- 
nuclear  activists'  interests  were 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  licensing  proc- 
ess. In  fact,  the  intervenors  use  techni- 
cal objections  to  try  to  influence 
broader  goals  one  of  which  is  to  cause 
financial  distress  in  the  nuclear  utility 
applying  for  an  operating  license.  The 
result  has  been  to  chill  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power  because  of  the 
attending  uncertainty. 

We  need  to  make  more  reforms  than 
the  current  legislation  allows,  but  this 
is  a  constructive  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection of  getting  the  licensing  process 
back  on  track  and  effecting  regulatory 
reforms  that  will  be  forthcoming  in 
the  future. 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  House  considers  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  reauthoriza- 
tion later  this  week,  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  the  provision 
in  the  bill  which  permits  interim  oper- 
ation of  new  nuclear  plants  before  the 
safety  hearings  are  completed.  Mr. 
Market  of  Massachusetts  will  join  me 
in  that  effort. 

I  believe  many  Members  are  familiar 
with  the  debate  which  lies  behind  this 
provision  and  our  effort  to  remove  it 
from  the  legislation.  For  nearly  a  year, 
the  nuclear  industry  has  waged  an  in- 
tensive campaign  to  convince  the 
American  people  and  the  Members  of 
this  body  that  burdensome  regulatory 
procedures  at  the  NRC  are  preventing 
new  nuclear  plants  from  beginning  op- 
erations. They  have  repeatedly  insist- 
ed in  statements  to  this  body  and  to 
committees  of  the  House  that  up  to  13 
plants  are  being  delayed  by  the  NRC 
licensing  process— at  a  cost  ranging  up 
to  $3  billion,  according  to  the  industry. 

Those  claims  simply  are  not  true.  If 
the  House  endorses  this  interim  oper- 
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ating  uuthority.  It  will  do  so  only  be-^— The  bill  authorizes,  but  does  not  re- 


cause  i  t  Is  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  an 
indust  -y  that  has  grossly  exaggerated 
the  de|ay  caused  by  the  licensing  proc- 
ess anjd  has  seriously  and  repeatedly 
misled!  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  about  the  status  of  specific  new 
nuclear  powerplants.  Endorsement  of 
this  p|-ovision  by  the  House  will  in 
effect  reward  the  industry  for  having 
misledl  the  House.  We  would  be  fulfill- 
ing trie  industry's  wish  list  without 
any  regard  for  the  facts  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  delays  In  nuclear 
powerplant  operations. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  am  not 
making  these  strong  statements  based 
simpljH  on  my  own  observations.  These 
concli*ions  are  based  on  an  extensive 
investigation  conducted  by  the  sub- 
committee which  I  chair  and  on  a 
report^  of  the  full  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  which  resulted  from 
that  siibcommittee  investigation.  That 
reportj  concludes  In  no  uncertain  terms 
that  the  industry  has  grossly  exagger- 
ated the  delay  caused  by  NRC  safety 
hearii^gs  and  it  concludes  that  the  in- 
terim I  operating  license  proposal  is  a 
"remedy  without  a  reason." 

Thaf  full  committee  report  was  ap- 
proved October  7  by  a  voice  vote.  I  am 
proudjthat  the  report  was  passed  with- 
out dKsent  and  with  the  active  sup- 
port ol  several  members  of  the  minori- 
ty, Including  ranking  minority 
membtr  Frank  Horton  and  ranking 
subcoi^mittee  member  Joel  Deckard. 
That  t-eport  is  being  filed  and  should 
be  available  in  printed  form  prior  to 
consiceration  of  our  amendment.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  that  report 
prior  Ito  casting  your  votes  on  this 
amendment.  If  you  keep  an  open  mind 
about  {the  facts  and  read  this  report,  I 
believi  you  will  conclude,  as  we  have, 
that  tjiis  interim  operating  power  Is  an 
inappropriate  device  and  should  be  re- 
move^  from  this  bill.  I  will  be  saying 
more  about  our  amendment  as  the 
week  I  ;oes  on.  but  I  strongly  urge  care- 
ful cc  nslderatlon  of  the  Goverment 
Operations  Committee  report  entitled 
"Llcei^lng  Speedup,  Safety  Delay: 
NRC  Oversight"  and  I  ask  for  your 
suppo't  for  our  amendment  to  H.R. 
2330. fl 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. [  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4255, 
the  compromise  substitute  between 
the  Energy  and  Interior  Committee 
versions  of  H.R.  2330.  the  original  bill 
to  rea  ithorize  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Conurisslon.  The  most  Important 
policy  related  changes  Incorporated  In 
the  measure  before  the  House  relate 
to  th(!  licensing  process  for  nuclear 
powerjjlants.  While  I  would  have  pre- 
ferredi  the  stronger  provisions  In  the 
bill  a^  reported  from  the  Energy  and 
Comnlerce  Committee,  the  compro- 
mise nonetheless  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  addressing  the  problem  posed 
by  excessive  delays  In  the  regulatory 
proces  5.  Specifically— 


quire,  the  NRC  to  grant  interim  oper- 
ating licenses  In  advance  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  hearing  process,  but 
only  In  carefully  defined  situations. 

The  bill  overturns  the  Sholly  Feder- 
al court  case  wherein  a  district  court 
ruled  that  public  hearings  would  be  re- 
quired even  for  routine,  technical 
amendments  to  plant  licenses  of  a 
non-safety-related  nature. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  the  NRC  to 
report  to  Congress  within  6  months  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  with 
a  comprehensive  study  on  improve- 
ments to  the  licensing  process.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  study,  the  Congress 
must  move  expeditiously  to  enact 
major  and  substantive  changes  in  the 
regulatory  process  to  reduce  the  time 
it  takes  at  present  to  briii«  a  new  nu- 
clear powerplant  on  line. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
relate  to  my  colleagues  the  case  histo- 
ries of  the  Diablo  Canyon  and  San 
Onofre  nuclear  facilities  as  examples 
of  the  problems  of  the  present  regula- 
tory process.  Both  projects  will  pro- 
vide substantial  energy  for  my  region 
of  southern  California.  Nuclear-gener- 
ated power  Is  especially  Important  to 
California  because  of  the  pollution 
problems  of  the  Los  Angeles  Basin, 
which  make  fossU-fuel-flred  generat- 
ing plsjits  environmentally  unaccept- 
able. 

Pacific  Gas  «&  Electric  Co.  first  re- 
ceived permission  from  State,  local 
and  Federal  officials  to  move  forward 
with  Diablo  Canyon  over  14  years  ago. 
The  two-unit  facility  will  generate 
more  than  2  million  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tricity when  fully  operational,  a  20- 
percent  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
present  system.  This  level  of  power 
output  is  the  equivalent  of  55.000  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day.  or  20  million  barrels 
per  year.  This  quantity  of  oil  repre- 
sents fully  1  percent  of  our  dally  con- 
sumption of  imported  petroleum.  The 
financial  savings  from  the  power  to  be 
generated  by  Diablo  Canyon  on  this 
basis  total  $640  million  per  year. 

Despite  the  need  for  this  facility, 
the  Columbia  Institute  for  Political 
Research  reported  in  August  of  this 
year  in  a  fact  sheet  on  Diablo  Canyon 
that  an  application  for  an  operating  li- 
cense for  the  two  reactors  has  been 
pending  since  1973.  Yet.  the  NRC  does 
not  project  Issuance  of  an  operating  li- 
cense for  unit  1  until  at  least  January 
1982.  if  not  later.  Even  if  the  operating 
license  Is  Issued  next  year.  It  will  have 
been  9  years  since  the  first  filing  and  8 
years  after  the  hearing  process  first 
began.  Unit  1  was  completed  In  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  and  unit  2  has  been 
complete  since  June.  The  weight  of 
the  regulatory  process  Is  only  partially 
conveyed  by  the  fact  that  the  hearing 
record  transcript  now  spans  over 
100.000  pages.  The  Columbia  Institute 
study  points  to  several  factors  as  con- 
tributing to  unnecessary  delay:  NRC 


staff  unpreparedness.  failure  to 
Impose  discipline  on  hearing  boards, 
and  Inadequate  control  of  activities 
not  critical  to  the  path  of  license  issu- 
ance. 
The  study  goes  on  to  state: 

The  cost  of  the  delay  to  the  consumers  of 
California  will  be  at  least  tSOO  million,  and 
It  could  be  much  higher.  These  delays  also 
could  Impair  the  reliability  of  the  region's 
electrical  generating  capacity  and  affect  the 
area's  economic  vitality. 

The  Department  of  Energy  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  of  replacement 
power  alone  is  $333  million  due  to 
these  delays.  The  utility  estimates 
that  the  costs  of  delay  for  both  units  1 
and  2,  reach  $83  million  per  month,  or 
around  $1  billion  per  year,  when  cap- 
ital costs  are  Included.  All  of  this  at  a 
time  when  the  residents  of  California 
are  paying  fully  30  percent  more  than 
the  national  average  for  our  electrical 
needs.  The  report  concludes  that  the 
extent  of  the  delays  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied on  the  grounds  of  safety  or  envi- 
ronmental concerns. 

The  story  is  the  same  for  the  San 
Onofre  facility  In  my  area. 

On  April  9.  1981.  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  Co.  testified  before  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  the  Environ- 
ment in  connection  with  that  panel's 
hearings  on  NRC  operating  licenses. 
The  utility  Identified  specific  problems 
with  the  regulatory  process  that  paral- 
lel the  problems  and  recommendations 
of  the  Columbia  study  on  Diablo 
Canyon.  The  estimates  are  that  delays 
at  San  Onofre  for  units  2  and  3  total 
$3  million  In  costs  per  day:  $500,000  in 
carrying  costs  such  as  Interest  on  bor- 
rowed funds,  and  $1  million  per  day 
for  each  unit  In  replacement  costs  for 
energy  that  could  be  generated  by  San 
Onofre.  A  Department  of  Energy 
report  Issued  in  July  1980  calculated 
that  the  energy  savings  from  the  two 
new  units  will  be  77.100  barrels  of  im- 
ported oil  per  day— a  $3  million  per 
day  savings  for  the  consumers  of 
southern  California. 

The  testimony  detailed  a  25-month 
aggregate  licensing  delay.  Within  the 
past  year  alone,  the  San  Onofre  proj- 
ect has  been  rescheduled  twice.  Clear- 
ly, any  delay  due  to  unnecessary  regu- 
latory business  delays  the  realization 
of  the  substantial  energy  and  financial 
savings— not  to  mention  environmen- 
tal benefits— of  these  nuclear  power 
facilities. 

Accordingly,  the  modest  regulatory 
reforms  In  the  bill  now  before  us  must 
be  adopted  without  further  weakening 
changes  through  amendments.  In  fact, 
more  comprehensive  changes  are  In 
order,  and  are  in  fact,  quite  "doable." 

Just  last  month,  the  dean  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment at  Harvard  University  submitted 
a  report  prepared  under  contract  to 
the  President's  Nuclear  Safety  Over- 
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sight  Conunittee  entitled.  "Govern- 
ance of  Nuclear  Power."  In  It.  the  fol- 
lowing statement  appears  In  the  con- 
cluding section: 

In  general,  proposals  to  streamline  the  li- 
censing process  seem  to  be  right  and  reason- 
able. By  reducing  unnecessary  red  tape  and 
freeing  regulatory  resources  to  focus  on  un- 
resolved Issues,  these  efforts  could  cut  a  12- 
year  process  by  as  much  as  one-third.  (In 
Prance,  the  total  elapsed  time  from  decision 
to  operation  of  a  standard  plant  was  6  years 
for  the  reactors  at  the  Tricastin  plant- 
without  evident  sacrifice  of  .safety.)  Such  a 
result  could  improve  the  cost  and  safety 
performance  of  the  enterprise,  now  and  in 
the  future. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  action  we  will 
take  with  the  passage  of  H.R.  4255 
must  be  only  the  first  step  In  the  proc- 
ess of  nuclear  regulatory  reform  in  the 
97th  Congress.* 

D  1330 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bingham)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Glickbian.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration thp  bill  (H.R.  2330)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  in  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3364 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  3364. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ISOLATE  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
OUTLAW 

(Mr.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. ) 


Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
saw  Libyan  leader  Muammar  Qadhafl 
celebrating  at  the  death  of  Egyptian 
President  Anwar  Sadat.  I  was  sick- 
ened. 

I  was  sickened  even  more  when  I 
contemplated  that  the  United  States 
has  tolerated— even  patronized— Colo- 
nel Qadhafl.  despite  international 
thuggery. 

It  occurred  to  me.  as  I  believe  it  has 
to  millions  of  Americans,  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  United  States  to  do 
more  than  wring  its  hands.  The  time 
has  come  for  us  to  move  to  isolate  Qa- 
dhafl from  the  world  community  of  re- 
sponsible nations. 

That  he  is  an  international  outlaw  Is 
beyond  question. 

Qadhafl  has  sent  hit  squads  of  assas- 
sins to  kill  not  only  Libyan  exiles— and 
potential  rivals,  but  American  diplo- 
mats and  foreign  heads  of  state. 

Qadhafl  maintains  some  16  training 
camps  to  educate  and  nurture  terror- 
Ism  to  export  throughout  the  world. 
He  has  harbored  .some  of  the  world's 
most  notorious  outlaws. 

Qadhafl  has  interfered  in  the  inter- 
nal politics  of  neighboring  nations, 
such  as  Chad  and  now  the  Sudan,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  fomenting  instabil- 
ity and  chaos. 

And  if  no  direct  link  between  Qadha- 
fl and  President  Sadat's  assassination 
is  uncovered,  it  is  safe  to  say  at  least 
Qadhafl  encouraged  the  assassination. 

Before  his  death.  President  Sadat 
called  Qadhafl  a  certified  lunatic. 
Former  President  Jimmy  Carter  char- 
acterized him  as  subhuman. 

Qadhafl  has  been  condemned  by  lib- 
erals and  conservatives  alike  in  this 
country,  and  yet  all  we  have  done  Is  to 
expel  Libyan  diplomats. 

That  Is  not  enough. 

That  Is  why  I  am  proposing  two  Ini- 
tiatives today  to  put  muscle  behind 
our  rhetoric  of  outrage. 

Our  goal  Is  to  cut  Libyan  revenues, 
to  deny  Libya  the  U.S.  technology  to 
build  up  Its  terrorist  machine  and  to 
send  a  clear  signal  that  Libyan  behav- 
ior is  undesirable  and  dangerous. 

First  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
stop  the  flow  of  petro  dollars  Into 
Libya  by  creating  disincentives,  then 
an  outright  ban  on  the  importation  of 
Libyan  crude  oil  into  the  United 
States. 

A  $10  per  barrel  tax  on  Libyan  crude 
would  be  imposed  immediately.  Reve- 
nue from  this  tax  would  go  for  pur- 
chases in  the  U.S.  strategic  petroleum 
reserve.  Beginning  in  1983,  all  imports 
of  Libyan  crude  would  be  halted. 

Libyan  crude  oil  amounts  to  5  per- 
cent of  U.S.  Imports,  auid  about  2  per- 
cent of  our  aggregate  consiunptlon. 
But  the  most  Important  fact  Is  that 
the  United  States  buys  nearly  half  of 
all  the  oil  that  Libya  exports. 

I  would  much  rather  see  U.S.  dollars 
flow  Into  bolstering  American  defenses 
through  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 


serve than  to  slide  into  Qadhafi's 
hands  so  he  can  go  on  more  Soviet 
weapon  shopping  sprees  to  continue 
his  terrorism. 

Second.  I  am  also  calling  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  stiffen  foreign  policy 
export  controls  under  section  6  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979. 
Under  the  criteria  Included  in  this  act. 
there  is  clearly  cause  for  cutting  off 
all  exports  to  Libya.  It  would  add 
starch  to  the  existing  controls  aimed 
at  curbing  terrorism. 

I  am  drafting  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  appropriate  administration 
officials,  asking  them  to  further  limit 
our  exports  to  Libya. 

Qadhafi's  conduct  is  not  acceptable 
international  conduct.  It  Is  not  respon- 
sible Arab  or  Islamic  behavior.  He  is 
not  a  missionary  of  Islam— he  is  a 
thug  hiding  behind  the  Koran,  using 
pious  phrases  to  mask  a  mission  of 
terror. 

Just  yesterday,  it  was  reported  that 
many  Arab  leaders  do  not  understand 
how  the  United  States  can  condemn 
Qadhafl  on  one  hand,  and  finance  his 
murdering  antics  on  the  other. 

The  time  to  end  this  hypocrisy  is 
now.  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  assist 
with  my  two  initiatives.  The  bill  re- 
ferred to  follows: 

H.R. - 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  importation 
of  Libyan  crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products,  to  transfer  the  revenues  from 
such  tax  to  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Trust  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    Slates    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Excise  Tax  on  Certain  Ikportsd 
Crude  Oil. 

(a)  In  General.— Subtitle  E  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  alco- 
hol, tobacco,  and  certain  other  excise  taxes) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter 

•Chapter  54— CERTAII^  IMPORTED 
CRUDE  OIL  AND  PRODUCTS  THEREOF 

"Sec.  5881.  Imposition  of  tax. 
•Sec.  5882.  Definitions. 

Sec.  5883.  Registration. 
"Sec.  5884.  Procedures;  returns;  penalties. 
"Sec.  5881.  Imposition  of  Tax. 

"(a)  Imposition  of  Tax.— In  addition  to 
any  other  tax  imposed  under  this  title,  an 
excise  tax  is  hereby  imposed  on  Libyan 
crude  oil  (and  products  thereof)  which  is 
sold  in  the  United  States. 

'•(b)  Rate  or  Tax.— The  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  Imposed  at  the  rate 
of  $10  per  barrel. 

••(c)  Tax  Paid  by  Importer.— The  tax  im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the 
importer  of  the  crude  oil. 

•'(d)  Fractional  Parts  of  Barrels.— In 
the  case  of  a  fraction  of  a  barrel,  the  tax  im- 
ix>sed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the  same 
fraction  of  the  amount  of  such  tax  imposed 
on  the  whole  barrel. 

"(e)  Refined  Prodocts.— 

••(1)  Refining  begun  before  sale.— If  the 
manufacture  or  conversion  of  Libyan  crude 
oil  into  refined  products  begins  before  such 
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oil  Is  sou  I.  the  oil  shall  be  treated  as  sold  on 
the  day  ^  in  which  such  manufacture  or  con- 
version qeKins. 

■•(2)  AlPLICATlOH  or  TAX  TO  RKTINKD  PHOD- 
OCT8.— 

"(A)  I>  OENKRAL.— In  the  case  of  a  refined 
product  i)f  Libyan  crude  oil,  the  tax  imposed 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  rate  applicable  under  sub- 
section (|»  by  the  barrel-of-oil  equivalent  of 
the  pro^ct  attribuUble  to  Libyan  crude  oil. 

"(B)  B^RKEL-or-oiL  EfluivALDTT.— For  pur- 
poses of  Bubparagraph  (A),  the  term  barrel- 
of-oil  eqfivalent'  means  5.8  million  Btu. 

•■(C)  rtBFiifKD  PRODDCT.~Por  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  term    refined  prod- 
uct" means  only  refined  oil,  fuels,  and  chem- 
ical feed^toclcs. 
"Sec.  5802.  Detinitioms. 

"For  p|irposes  of  this  chapter— 

•(  1 )  LiBYAM  CHUDB  OIL.— The  term  'Libyan 
crude  oiF  means  crude  oil  produced  from  an 
oil  weilllocated  in  Libya.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  Libya'  in- 
cludes tie  seabed  and  subsoil  of  those  sub- 
marine areas  which  are  adjacent  to  the  ter- 
ritorial (waters  of  Libya  and  over  which 
Libya  has  exclusive  rights,  In  accordance 
with  international  law,  with  respect  to  the 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources. I 

•(2)  BJuwEL.— The  term   barrel'  means  42 
United  gtates  gallons. 
'Sec.  58|3.  Registratiok. 

Everj^  person  subject  to  tax  under  section 
5881  sh411.  Ijefore  incurring  any  liability  for 
tax  under  such  section,  register  with  the 
Secretai  y. 
"Sec.    5(184.   Procedures:   Returns:   Pehal- 

TIIS. 

"For  \  urposes  of  this  title,  any  reference 
(other  tl  »an  in  chapter  45  or  section  6429)  to 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  4986  shall  be 
treated,  except  to  the  extent  provided  by 
the  Secretary  by  regulation  where  such 
treatment  would  be  Inappropriate,  as  a  ref- 
erence tj  the  tax  imposed  by  section  5881. " 

(b)  CiJERicAL  Amendment.— The  table  of 
chapter:  for  subtitle  E  is  amended  by 
adding  s  t  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Chapte  r  54.-CERTAIN  IMPORTED 
CRUEE  OIL  AND  PRODUCTS  THERE- 
OF " 

(c)  Di  ductibility  of  Libyan  Crude  Oil 
Tax.— Tie  first  sentence  of  section  164(a) 
(relatlni  to  deduction  for  taxes)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  follow- 
ing newbaragraph: 

"(6)  Trie  Libyan  crude  oil  tax  imposed  by 
sectionj881." 

(d)  ErFECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  b;'  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  sales  of  Libyan  crude  oil,  or  prod- 
ucts the  reof ,  made  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  '.  "ransfer  of  Revenues  to  Strategic 
"Pz  rROLEUM  Reserve  Trust  Fund. 
The  E  nergy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
(42  U.S.O.  6201  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating section  166  as  section  167  and  in- 
serting  ifter  section  165  the  following  new 
section: 
"strati  ksic  petroleum  reserve  trust  fund 
"Sec.   [66.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Treasur  r  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund 
to  be  kn  own  as  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Ti\ist  Fund'  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion ref(  rred  to  as  the  Trust  Fund')  consist- 
ing of  auch  amounts  as  are  transferred  to 
the  Trust  Fund  under  subsection  (b).  The 


Trust  Fund  shall  remain  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  and  the  amounts  in 
the  Trust  Fund  may  be  used  only  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  storage  of  petroleum  products 
in  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  transfer  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Trust  Fund  all  net  revenues 
from  the  tax  imposed  by  section  5881(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  during 
the  fiscal  year.  Such  revenues  shall  be  so 
transferred  at  least  quarterly  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Proper  adjustments  shall  l>e  made 
in  any  amounts  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of, 
or  less  than,  the  actual  net  revenues  from 
such  tax  for  preceding  quarters. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'net  revenues  from  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  5881  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  during  the  fiscal  year'  means  the 
excess  of— 

"(A)  the  gross  revenues  from  the  tax  im- 
posed by  such  section  during  such  fiscal 
year,  over 

"(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  refunds  of,  and  other  adjustments 
to.  such  tax  for  such  fiscal  year,  plus 

"(ii)  an  estimate  (made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury)  of  the  total  cost  Incurred 
by  the  Federal  Government  during  such 
fiscal  year  in  collecting  such  tax  and  in  allo- 
cating the  revenues  of  such  tax  under  this 
section. 

'(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  malce  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  such  sums  held 
in  the  Trust  Fund  as  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  determines  are  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  and  storing  petroleum 
products  in  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve. 

"(2)  Any  amount  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  appropriations  made 
under  section  167  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing or  storing  petroleum  products  in  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve." 

Sec.  3.  Prohibition  on  the  Importation  of 
Crude  Oil  From  Libya. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  after  December  31,  1982,  no  person 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  may  import,  directly  or  indirectly, 
into  the  United  States  or  its  territories  or 
possessions  any  crude  oU  produced  from  oil 
wells  located  in  Libya. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a). 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  the  term  "person"  includes  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  or  other 
form  of  association,  or  any  government  or 
agency. 

(2)  the  term  "person  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States"  includes  any 
foreign  subsidiary  or  affiliate  of  any  corpo- 
ration if  nationals  of  the  United  States  own. 
directly  or  Indirectly,  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  outstanding  capital  stoclc  or  other 
beneficial  interest  in  such  legal  entity. 

(3)  the  term  "Libya"  includes  the  seabed 
and  subsoil  of  those  submarine  areas  which 
are  adjacent  to  the  territorial  waters  of 
Libya  and  over  which  Libya  has  exclusive 
rights,  in  accordance  with  international  law, 
with  respect  to  the  exploration  and  exploi- 
tation of  natural  resources. 


ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  yesterday  informed  the 
Nation  that  he  admits  to  a  recession, 
that  he  hopes  it  will  be  mild  and  of  a 
short  duration.  His  economic  advisers, 
some  of  whom  have  testified  before 
the  Sulxjommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  Banl^ing,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, of  which  I  happen  to  be  chair- 
man. Of  course,  their  position  is  that 
they  have,  together  with  other  econo- 
mists and  leaders  in  and  out  of  the 
Congress,  for  some  reason  or  another 
been  refusing  to  admit  that  the  em- 
peror is  naked,  so  to  speak.  However, 
we  have  been  aware,  those  of  us  serv- 
ing on  a  representative  level,  for  some 
time  antedating  this  administration; 
therefore,  I  wish  to  remove  any  lurk- 
ing suspicions  of  partisanship  in  what 
I  have  to  say. 

In  my  particular  case,  since  1965  I 
have  been  corresponding  and  visiting, 
where  we  have  liad  lucky  and  fortu- 
nate and  agreeable  relationships  and 
accessible  Presidents,  such  as  Lyndon 
Johnson,  whom  I  consider  to  be  the 
most  accessible  public  figure  I  have 
ever  known  in  my  life  up  to  now.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  very  few  Americans  re- 
alize how  accessible  that  man  was 
until  he  became  President  and  then,  as 
he  said,  often  was  surrounded  by  that 
wall  that  he  had  long  explained  to  us 
had  closed  in  on  his  predecessors,  even 
though  they  had  said  they  would  not 
allow  it.  It  also  closed  in  on  him.  But 
up  to  that  point,  while  he  was  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  later  Vice  President 
his  phone  at  home  was  listed  in  the 
Washington  telephone  directory,  and 
if  you  wanted  to  get  hold  of  him  all 
you  had  to  do  was  look  it  up  and 
phone,  and  if  he  was  at  home  he  him- 
self would  take  the  call.  I  have  found 
that  even  some  local  justices  of  the 
peace  are  not  that  accessible  and  avail- 
able. 

In  any  event,  with  him  in  1965  I 
raised  the  issue  of  the  economy,  the 
question  of  the  Inevitable  pressures 
that  were  then  begirming  to  be  felt  on 
what  I  call  the  soft  imderbelly  of  our 
economy.  Unfortunately,  he,  like  suc- 
ceeding Presidents,  for  whatever 
reason,  delegated  those  complicated 
matters.  Actually,  they  are  not  that 
complicated.  They  are  not  that  sim- 
plistic, either;  but  they  are  not  that 
complicated.  And  I  find  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  back  home  has  had  a  better 
idea  of  what  has  been  happening  than 
some  of  the  experts  we  have  had  as 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Deputy 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  and  other 
highfalutin'  witnesses  we  have  had 
before   the   committee.   So   that   for 
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some  time  now,  those  of  us  serving  in 
a  representative  capacity  have  been 
well  aware  of  what  is  happening  inso- 
far as  that  impacts  the  grassroots. 

The  one  thing  that  I  know  I  have 
been  "consistent  with,  ever  since  my  as- 
signment to  the  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy Committee,  as  it  was  known  then, 
when  I  took  my  oath  of  office  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1962,  and  the  vice  chairman, 
if  you  could  call  him  that,  or  the  rank- 
ing majority  member,  Wright  Patman, 
who  became  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee the  following  year  in  1963.  was 
what  became  known  as  the  high 
enemy  of  high  interest  rates.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  was  also  interpreted  to  be 
an  enemy  of  ""banking,"  and,  there- 
fore, he  had  in  every  campaign  for  re- 
election the  formidable  forces  of  high 
money  interests  arrayed  against  him, 
trying  to  defeat  him.  I  backed  hinn  up 
100  percent,  joined  him  almost  singly 
on  many  occasions,  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  what  he  said  and  what 
I  have  believed  to  this  day  and  what, 
unfortunately,  has  turned  out  to  l>e  a 
very  dreary  and  sad  fact  in  our  history 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  affairs  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  that  interest  rates 
are  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
wealth  in  our  Nation  is  distributed.  Es- 
sentially that. 

Also,  per  se,  as  a  single  economic 
force,  interest  and  the  payment  there- 
of is  the  most  inflationary  force  by 
definition  in  economics.  This  fact 
seems  to  be  ignored  or  lost  sight  of  or 
actually  not  admitted;  at  least  I  have 
not  seen  yet  any  of  the  big  name 
economists  talk  that  way.  Today  the 
country  is  ravaged.  It  is  actually  being 
pillaged,  plundered.  Businesses,  par- 
ticularly small  ones,  are  going  under, 
as  I  said  the  other  week,  as  popcorn  in 
a  popper.  And  the  Congress  must  re- 
spond. For  many  reasons  not  simple  to 
define  and  enumerate  in  limited  time, 
the  Congress  has  not. 

Now,  the  crisis  that  we  confront  has 
been  exacerbated  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  new  administration's  planned 
attack  on  what  they  called  bad  condi- 
tions that  necessitated  what  I  call 
ERP,  or  the  so-called  economic  recov- 
ery program. 

Now,  a  lot  of  allusion  is  made  to 
such  predecessor  Presidents  as  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  the 
absurdity  of  this  has  not  been  really 
discussed  anywhere  that  I  have  seen 
on  the  national  level. 

The  other  day,  during  one  of  the 
series  of  hearings  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  has  been  conducting, 
both  here  in  Washington  as  well  as 
out  in  the  field— we  have  been  into 
various  sections  of  the  country  thus 
far,  and  we  hope  that  before  the  end 
of  the  year  we  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  have  visited  every  single  geo- 
graphic section  or  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  consistent  and  sustained 
hearings  here  in  Washington. 


Now,  the  other  day  during  the  hear- 
ings I  asked  this  question  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  President's  economic 
advisers,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  Jordan.  I  asked  him  what  he 
meant  and  what  did  the  administra- 
tion mean  and  what  did  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  mean  when  they 
talked  about  economic  recovery  plan.  I 
just  asked  a  simple  question.  "What  is 
it  you  are  trying  to  recover  to?  What  is 
this  all  about?  What  do  you  mean 
when  you  say  that  you  are  working  on 
an  economic  recovery  plan?  To  what 
goal?  Pull  employment?" 

After  all,  that  was  a  factor  in  last 
year's  election,  with  our  great  industri- 
al producing  sector  of  the  country 
sunk  in  depression,  as  it  continues  to 
be. 

I  asked:  "If  that  is  the  case,  how  in 
the  world  can  you  reconcile  what  you 
are  advocating  as  the  mechanics  of  the 
ERP  as  leading  to  that?  Now,  are  you 
talking  about  prosperity?" 

Because  that  is  what  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt was  talking  about.  That  is  what 
us  Democrats  have  talked  about  when 
we  talk  recovery.  We  are  talking  about 
diminishing  unemployment.  like 
Jimmy  Carter  did.  That  was  the  big 
issue  in  the  Presidential  election  of 
1976— unemployment,  the  high  rate 
thereof.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  that  pocketbook  factor  was 
one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  the  elec- 
tion, in  the  close  election  of  President 
Jimmy  Carter  over  Gerald  Ford.  You 
had  an  luiemployment  rate  of  almost  9 
percent,  a  true  unemployment  rate. 

To  the  credit  and  glory  of  President 
Carter,  in  1  year's  time  that  rate  was 
reduced  to  less  than  7  percent  and,  in 
fact,  at  the  time  of  his  departure  from 
office  Mr.  Carter  had  presided  over 
probably  the  longest  span  of  sustained 
activity  in  that  respect  in  many  years. 
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Now.  at  this  point  we  have  gone 
back.  There  are  now  about  a  million 
more  unemployed  today  than  there 
were  when  Mr.  Reagan  took  his  oath 
of  office  on  January  20.  But  yet  this 
economist  never  answered  the  ques- 
tion and  nobody  has  bothered  to  ask 
the  question  and  have  it  answered  in 
public,  as  far  as  I  know. 

What  is  it  other  than  a  mandate 
that  they  interpret  the  election  of 
1980.  They  say  a  conservative  man- 
date. Well,  pray  tell  me,  conservative 
in  what  way?  Conserve  what?  Recov- 
ery toward  what?  And  conservative  for 
what  purpose?  What  is  it  we  seek  to 
conserve? 

If  you  are  asking  Chase  Manhattan, 
we  will  see  the  results  in  the  high  usu- 
rious unconscionable  rates  that  are 
simply  racking  this  country,  pillaging 
and  plundering  and  actually  it  is  a 
question  not  of  whether  this  recession 
is  going  to  last  3,  4,  5.  6  months  or 
whether  it  is  going  to  get  worse  or  not. 


It  is  a  question  of  race  between  time 
and  disaster. 

What  we  are  witnessing  in  my  opin- 
ion is  not  an  ERP  or  economic  recov- 
ery, but  a  giant  national  Jonesboro. 
economic  Jonesboro.  We  are  having  a 
suicide  led  by  charismatic  Jones-like 
individuals  in  the  financial  field,  in 
the  economic  endeavor. 

I  go  back  home.  I  go  into  the  States 
of  Virginia,  Delaware.  Maryland. 
Texas.  Arizona  and  I  have  small  busi- 
nessmen, by  national  standards,  out  of 
business  as  of  right  now. 

Now  some  say  as  this  economist  said 
at  the  hearings  we  had  exactly  a  week 
ago  tomorrow— that  those  probably 
were  homebuilders  and  that  they 
come  and  go  and  that  when  you  had 
had  your  peaks  and  valleys  in  home- 
building,  that  this  has  happened.  And 
I  had  to  remind  him  that  about  50  per- 
cent of  those  who  were  homebuilders 
that  were  reporting  they  were  either 
out  or  going  under,  that  those  who 
have  already  gone  under  are  men  who 
have  had  this  family  business  for  more 
than  three  or  four  decades. 

And  I  am  amazed  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  would  be 
impervious,  as  reflected  in  the  state- 
ments by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury, 
that  what  if  some  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions go  under.  Too  bad.  They  do 
not  believe  Government  should  inter- 
vene at  all.  Maybe  they  do  not  deserve 
to  live. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  ever  since  June  19,  1969,  when 
the  prime  interest  rate  was  jacked  up 
1  percent,  one  whole  percentage  point 
overnight— something  that  had  never 
happened  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try—not even  during  the  height  of  the 
Civil  War— I  then  pressured  Chairman 
Wright  Patman,  asked  him  to  get  the 
newly  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  David  Kennedy,  to  come 
before  the  committee,  which  he  did. 
within  a  week's  time. 

Since  I  had  only  5  minutes  to  ask 
questions,  I  asked  him  one  question 
and  that  was:  What,  if  anything,  do 
you  intend  to  do?  And  he  said,  'Noth- 
ing, because  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  unless  we  want  to  change  our  form 
of  government."  This  is  in  the  private 
sector,  there  is  nothing  the  Govern- 
ment can  do. 

So  I  had  to  remind  him  of  what 
some  Presidents  who  did  care  had 
done,  Harry  Truman,  as  well  as 
Lyndon  Johnson— and  I  reminded  him 
that  just  3,  4  years  before  the  big  Jan- 
issaries of  the  banking  world  in  New 
York  announced  prematurely  they  in- 
tended to  jack  up  the  prime  interest 
rates  by  one-half  of  1  percent.  Lyndon 
Johnson  called  them  to  the  White 
House,  that  night. 

When  the  President  called  these 
presidents  of  these  banks.  First  City  of 
New  York,  and  the  others,  he  twisted 
their  arms  obviously.  The  papers  said 
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that  hje  kept  them  there  until  past 
midnight.  But  the  following  day.  just 
like  in  I  the  case  of  Truman's  period, 
they  dd  not  announce  an  increase  in 
the  int  ;rest  rate. 

Why  not?  I  asked  a  question  today 
of  the  leconomists  and  my  fellow  Con- 
gressman, all  of  those  who  defended 
integrity  of  the  dollar,  in  finance,  and 
defend!  what  I  call  the  usurpation  of 
this  tremendous  constitutional  power 
by  the  banking  interest  of  this  coun- 
try. 

We  Seemingly  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  banking  interests  of  this  country, 
with  np  control  over  them  and  no  ac- 
countability from  them  to  anybody. 

fay,  I  asked  them  this  question: 
a  time  when  over  46  percent  of 
national  product  was  being 
on  the  Federal  level,  during 
was  the  Government  under 
President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Morganthau  never 
having]  to  pay  even  more  than  2  per- 
iterest  on  its  debt  or  any  other 
]ig?  Why  not?  Why  is  it  the 
lent  has  to  pay  now  in  excess 
bercent  for  long-term  bills  and 


iaX   is  not  the  most   fantastic 
the  history  of  any  nation,  I  do 
)w  what  is. 

is  it  that  Harry  Truman  and 
linistration  could  finance  a  war 
ver  have  to  pay  over  2  percent 
that    happenstance?    Of 


cent  ii 

servici] 

Govei 

of  14 

notes? 

If   tl 
thing 
not  knj 

Why| 
his 

and  n< 
interedt?    Is 
course  not. 

EJverJrbody's  answer  I  get  from  the 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  or  all 
,  since  I  have  been  here,  four  of 
jr  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
trts  in  and  out  of  the  economist 
jhy,  all  seem  to  answer  interest 
rates  are  an  act  of  God,  and  of  course, 
the  citizen  back  home  who  know  usury 
when  1  le  sees  it,  or  is  victimized  by  it. 
know  l)etter  than  that  and  we  ought 
to  knov  that.  It  is  not  an  act  of  God. 
It  is  man  made,  and,  therefore,  it  Is 
suscep'  ible  to  manmade  solutions  and 
this  is  vhat  I  have  been  advocating. 

Exactly  3  years  ago  I  wrote  and  sent 
a  telejram  to  President  Carter— in 
fact,  tl  lat  is  what  I  was  saying.  I  hope 
nobod]  Interprets  this  as  partisan,  this 
has  be  ;n  a  battle  I  have  been  conduct- 
ing with  Presidents  since  1965— and  on 
Januai  y  7  of  this  year,  and  I  will  place 
this  letter  of  reply  from  the  Office  of 
Assistamt  Secretary  of  the  Department 


of   the 
signed 


Treasury,   Mr.   Gene   Godley. 
by  a  Mr.  Moss  for  him.  in  the 


Recori  I.  This  is  in  answer  to  the  mes- 
sage I  lad  sent  to  the  President  in  De- 
cembei ,  and  this  was  when  he  was 
going  (ut,  and  also  the  fact  that  I  re- 
minded him  that  I  had  communicated 
with  President  Carter,  or  I  thought  I 
had— 1 1  do  not  know  if  it  ever  got  to 
him. 
The  letter  follows: 


DKPAKTMnfT  OP  THX  TKZASURY, 

Washington.  D.C. 

January  7,  1981. 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Oonzalcz. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mk.  Oonzalxz:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing us  your  thoughts  on  economic  policy 
and  your  recommendation  that  programs 
continue  to  be  geared  toward  achieving  full 
production  and  employment.  Your  letter  to 
the  President  has  been  forwarded  to  Treas- 
ury because  of  the  Department's  role  In  for- 
mulating and  evaluating  such  policies. 

We  all  share  the  desire  to  see  a  reduction 
In  interest  rates.  It  should  be  kept  In  mind, 
however,  that  their  recent  run-up  largely  re- 
flected overall  inflationary  pressures  within 
the  economy.  Those  pressures,  in  turn,  to  a 
significant  degree  had  their  genesis  in  sky- 
rocketing energy  prices,  largely  mandated 
by  agencies  of  foreign  governments.  Both 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Executive 
Branch  are  under  a  mandate  to  work  inde- 
pendently toward  the  common  goal  of 
achieving  a  productive  economy  with  ac- 
ceptable rates  of  inflation.  In  1979  and 
again  in  1980,  an  overriding  concern  of  both 
bodies  was  to  keep  the  latest  round  of 
energy  price  increases  from  generating  an- 
other ratcheting  up  of  the  overall  wage- 
price  structure,  and  yielding  a  much  higher 
underlying  rate  of  inflation. 

The  programs  advocated  by  President 
Carter  throughout  his  Administration  have 
been  ones  aimed  at  assuring  economic 
progress,  while  at  the  same  time  attempting 
to  moderate  Inflation.  As  a  result  of  such 
programs,  the  economy  has  been  able  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  activity,  even  with 
anti-Inflationary  policies  in  force.  The  Presi- 
dent presided  over  the  second  longest  ex- 
pansion In  the  post- World  War  II  era.  (The 
longest  was  accompanied  by  the  build-up  in 
defense  spending  In  the  late  1960's.)  Em- 
ployment has  Increased  by  8.7  million  work- 
ers during  the  current  Administration— a 
gain  unprecedented  over  any  previous  four- 
year  span.  Over  58  percent  of  the  civilian 
U.S.  population  is  now  employed— higher 
than  in  any  period  prior  to  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration. 

Actions  taken  by  this  Administration  on 
the  inflation  front  have  been  designed  to 
ease  upward  price  pressures,  while  still  al- 
lowing room  for  economic  growth.  A  special 
feature  of  the  voluntary  wage-price  guide- 
lines was  to  allow  for  flexibility,  in  order 
not  to  stifle  the  economy  with  a  rigid  price 
structure.  In  the  first  year-and-a-half .  when 
the  guidelines  had  the  greatest  impact,  they 
were  estimated  to  have  held  the  underlying 
rate  of  inflation  1  to  1V4  percentage  points 
below  the  rate  it  would  have  reached  with- 
out the  program. 

In  March  1980  actions  were  taken  specifi- 
cally to  reduce  pressure  on  Interest  rates 
through  credit  controls,  and  were  geared  to 
shield  areas  of  the  economy  that  had  al- 
ready been  hurt  by  the  accelerating  Increase 
In  these  rates— the  motor  vehicle  and  con- 
sumer hard  goods  industries.  The  result  of 
the  March  initiative  was  to  cause  a  dramatic 
reduction  in  interest  rates.  In  the  short 
span  from  early  April  to  late  July  the  prime 
rate  dropped  from  the  20  percent  to  the  11 
percent  range. 

However,  we  have  to  recognize  that  the  in- 
flation in  the  U.S.  economy  is  not  suscepti- 
ble over  the  long  run  to  programs  which,  by 
their  nature,  can  have  only  limited  dura- 
tion. Energy  policies  Introduced  during  the 
Carter  Administration  were  therefore  devel- 
oped to  achieve  a  fundamental  reduction  in 


the  demand  for  imported  oil,  helping  to  pro- 
tect the  economy  from  future  Inflationary 
shocks.  In  addition,  the  President's  Econom- 
ic Program  for  the  Eighties  was  designed  to 
expand  both  private  and  public  investment 
In  ways  that  will  encourage  higher  levels  of 
productivity  In  the  future,  thus  paving  the 
way  for  further  progress  against  inflation. 
In  the  meantime,  the  program  will  help 
create  jobs  over  the  short-run  by  helping 
workers  and  communities  affected  by  eco- 
nomic dislocation. 

There  are  ample  signs  that  overall  eco- 
nomic activity  remains  remarkably  firm. 
Clearly,  however,  inflationary  trends  are 
still  a  prime  concern.  The  foundation  laid 
by  the  Carter  Administration  should  help  In 
maintaining  the  pace  of  economic  activity. 
whUe  allowing  for  a  winding  down  of  infla- 
tion—the prime  ingredient  in  reducing  In- 
terest rates. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Oenc  E.  Oodlet. 
Assistant  Secretary  iLeffislative  Affairs). 

Exactly  this  month  of  October,  3 
years  ago,  when  for  the  first  time 
again,  that  interest  rate  level  rose  to 
the  fantastic  level  of  I&V4  percent. 
Now  that  simply  has  never  been  coun- 
tenanced. In  fact  I  always  thought  it 
had  been  illegal  to  charge  certain 
rates  of  interest.  And  here  and  now  we 
are  confronted  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve sanctioning  and  sanctifying  and 
legalizing  usury  and  countenancing 
and  fostering  and  keeping  rates  as 
high  as  20  and  20-plus  percent  just  for 
prime  rates,  meaning  that  back  home, 
after  they  pay  points  on  the  side  and 
all,  we  have  knocked  the  American 
people  out  of  the  line  of  credit. 

Bankers  are  the  most  privileged 
class  in  this  country— remember  that 
our  Constitution  provides  no  privi- 
leges—there is  only  one,  if  you  want  to 
call  it  that,  and  that  is  reserved  for 
Members  of  Congress,  to  be  free  from 
arrest  in  certain  circumstances  and 
with  certain  exceptions  in  going  to  or 
from  sessions  or  meetings  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  comes  back  from  the  English 
protection  to  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment from  the  arbitrary  and  tyranni- 
cal actions  of  a  king.  There  is  still 
need  for  that.  That  is  about  the  only 
privilege  I  can  find  in  the  whole  Con- 
stitution. 

But  we  have  created  the  most  privi- 
leged class  to  exist  in  any  country,  and 
that  is  our  banking  class.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we,  the  Congress,  have  delegat- 
ed to  them  the  manufacture  of  money, 
but  above  all  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  which  has  not  been  reviewed 
by  the  Congress  since  the  Congress  set 
it  up  in  1913.  We  have  had  the  great- 
est takeover  of  power,  which  is  now 
clearly  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  failed  in  its  policies.  Any  nation 
that  is  victimized  as  we  are  and  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  by  these 
unconscionable,  dishonest,  predatory, 
usurious  interest  rates,  is  no  free  coun- 
try. What  America  is  facing  is  not  only 
a  reduction  in  its  standard  of  living,  it 
is  facing  the  possibility  of  economic 
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slavery,  nothing  less,  nothing  more, 
and  for  the  same  reason  that  we  have 
always  jeopardized  our  liberty  and 
that  is  for  ignoring  and  turning  our 
backs  on  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities. 

I  have  submitted  an  impeachment 
resolution  directed  not  only  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  but  to  the  members  of  the  open 
market  committee  who  act  only  be- 
cause they  act  with  the  full  Board— 
the  open  market  committee,  its  abys- 
mal record  ever  since  its  creation  after 
the  Depression  of  1929  for  very  much 
the  same  reasons,  that  we  are  witness- 
ing some  of  these  financial  institutions 
going  under  today. 

So  faced  with  this  dilemma.  I  intro- 
duced such  a  resolution  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  in 
an  efficacious  manner,  if  we  could  get 
just  a  hearing  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  it 
can  be  the  one  big  single  thing  that 
can  turn  this  around  as  quickly  as  it 
can  be  under  the  circimistances. 

But  maybe  perhaps  not  in  sufficient 
time  to  avoid  the  catastrophe  in  going 
over  the  precipice. 

The  fact  that  the  President  an- 
nounced and  admitted  there  was  a  re- 
cession seems  to  have  surprised  his  ad- 
visers and  some  of  his  followers  who  I 
say  have  been  the  most  loath  to  admit 
that  the  emperor  is  naked. 

My  folks  back  home  have  known 
that  for  sometime,  whether  it  is  the 
business  owner  in  the  mountains  here 
in  Virginia,  who  told  me  as  long  ago  as 
1  year,  "How  come  you  guys  in  Con- 
gress can't  do  anything  about  high  in- 
terest rates?  How  can  I  finance  my 
floor  plan,  my  inventory,  if  I  have  to 
pay  18-,  19-,  20-percent  interest?  There 
is  no  way  Look  at  my  shop  now." 

And  the  same  thing  repeated  in 
every  hearing  we  have  had  thus  far  in 
the  subcommittee  because  housing  is 
inexorably  tied  in  with  finance.  After 
all  it  is  the  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions that  have  been  the  peculiar  insti- 
tutions tied  in  with  the  home  con- 
struction and  the  fixed-term  mort- 
gages that  have  made  it  possible  to 
perform  the  miracle  that  the  Presi- 
dent now  says  reflects  programs  that 
have  not  worked  for  30  years,  and.,  of 
course,  the  record  shows  that  the  mir- 
acle of  housing  America  was  per- 
formed despite  the  Depression,  despite 
wars,  in  40  years,  from  1940  to  1980, 
and  I  say  that  those  of  us  in  Congress 
have  a  responsibility  to  reaffirm  our 
faith  in  our  ability  to  do  this  and  keep 
on  doing  it.  We  are  facing  a  tremen- 
dous housing  crisis. 

D  1400 
I  do  not  care  what  economic  recov- 
ery plan  anybody  is  talking  about,  the 
general  economy  of  this  country 
cannot  ^  well  off  or  even  stabilized 
unless  the  construction,  homebuilding, 
and  related  industry  is  also  fimction- 


ing  and  well  off.  At  this  point  it  is 
floundering.  As  of  now  we  have  had 
the  lowest  number  of  housing  starts 
since  the  Depression.  It  looks  as  If  it 
will  not  be  any  better  in  the  near 
future. 

We  have  had  a  record  number  of 
bankruptcies  and  failures  in  this  busi- 
ness. There  are  now  1  million  imem- 
ployed  just  in  the  home  construction 
work  force,  and  in  the  industrial  work 
force  from  the  level  at  the  time  of  the 
election  in  November  in  1980  which 
was  in  excess  of  200,000.  that  has  been 
enlarged  by  another  30.000. 

So  what  are  we  talking  about  when 
we  talk  about  an  economic  recovery 
plan?  Recovery  from  whom  and  for 
what? 

This.  I  think,  is  something  that  even 
we  in  the  Congress  have  not  been  will- 
ing to  ask  and  have  definite  answers. 
In  fact,  we  have  floundered  and  we 
have  under  the  name  of  fiscal  and 
budgetary  crisis  abandoned  and  im- 
peached our  own  judgment  on  basic 
policies  and  programs  that  we  have  es- 
tablished and  that  the  Congress  has 
led  in  establishing  for  30  years  or 
more,  such  as  the  FHA  which  now  the 
administration  is  recommending  that 
we  not  only  phase  out,  but  kill  off. 

I  say  that  this  is  poor  vision.  This  is 
lack  of  faith  in  America  and  in  its  abil- 
ity in  what  is  inherent. 

When  I  go  back  and  see  the  builders 
that  are  going  out  and  I  see  very  emi- 
nent and  able  businessmen  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  out 
of  business  and  have  the  potential  to 
construct  and  build  and  erect  and 
create.  I  say  there  is  something  wrong 
with  us  up  here  on  this  level. 

I  repeat,  one  of  the  things  we  can 
start  off  with  is  by  having  impeach- 
ment proceedings  for  these  men  who 
have  not  only  usurped— I  have  not 
specified  because  I  am  going  to  wait 
until  I  go  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  am  not  about  to  talk  and  let 
out  the  specifics  until  I  have  serious 
consideration,  as  I  have  asked  serious- 
ly for.  from  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
When  I  do.  I  will  have  the  specifics.  I 
will  show  wherein  we  have  been 
robbed  and  cheated  and  pillaged  and 
plundered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  DWIGHT  O'DELL 
"THE  CHAMPION  FOR  FORTUNA  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Clausen) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  come  today 
to  report  the  passing  of  a  very  close 
friend  who  was  both  a  person  of  ex- 
traordinary vision  and  perspective. 
Dwight  O'Dell  has  long  been  a  coura- 
geous voice  in  northern  California  af- 
fairs and  he  was  one  of  my  most  reli- 
able community  advisors.  He  has  set 
an  extraordinary  record  of  public  serv- 


ice in  the  area  of  journalism  and  will 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  names  in  Humboldt  County 
history.  But,  above  all.  Dwight  O'Dell 
was  a  champion  for  causes  he  believed 
in— and  this  was  particularly  true  of 
his  hometown  community  of  Por- 
tuna— his  hometown. 

Dwight  O'Dell  first  came  to  Hum- 
boldt County  in  1933.  He  and  his  wife. 
Julia,  purchased  the  Humboldt 
Beacon  in  1948  which  they  owned  and 
operated  successfully  until  just  last 
year  when  the  newspaper  was  pur- 
chased by  their  son.  Patrick,  and  his 
wife.  Betty.  Whether  speaking  person- 
ally or  editorializing  as  the  publisher 
of  the  Humboldt  Beacon,  he  repre- 
sented the  very  best  in  what  a  good 
newspaper  publisher  should  be— in- 
quisitive, informed,  intelligent,  articu- 
late, and  sensitive  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  area  which  he  served.  He  luiew 
the  people  of  Humlwldt  County,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  and  fought 
hard  for  their  best  interests. 

He  served  for  5  years  on  the  North 
Coastal  Water  Quality  Board  and  pro- 
vided me  with  invaluable  counsel  and 
advice  in  areas  of  national  water 
policy,  flood  control,  harbor  facilities, 
and  navigational  projects.  He  worked 
closely  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
District  Office  to  insure  that  they  un- 
derstood the  magnitude  and  urgency 
of  many  of  their  tasks  and  more  often 
than  not.  he  was  the  catalyst  in  bring- 
ing local.  State  and  Federal  officials 
together  with  technical  experts  and 
representatives  of  local  businesses  and 
other  outlets.  Dwight  O'Dell  knew 
how  to  get  things  done,  and  get  them 
done  well. 

E)wight  O'Dell  was  also  a  patriot  in 
the  finest  sense  of  the  word.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  World  War  II  and  his  deep 
commitment  to  a  national  strategy  of 
peace  through  strength  was  reflected 
both  in  his  words  and  his  deeds. 
Dwight  O'Dell  was  the  kind  of  a  patri- 
ot which  every  community  needs.  He 
was  dedicated  to  his  hometown,  his 
county,  his  State,  and  his  country.  He 
was  especially  proud  of  the  Fortuna 
Rodeo  which  he  gave  his  full  measure 
of  support.  Dwight  was,  first  and  fore- 
most, his  own  man.  He  believed 
strongly  in  this  great  country  and 
never  failed  to  translate  his  strong 
belief  into  action.  His  guiding  princi- 
ple was,  "To  thine  own  self  be  true." 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  words  can  really  ex- 
press the  emptiness  we  all  feel  and  the 
void  which  he  has  left.  My  prayers  go 
out  to  his  lovely  wife  Julia  and  their 
family,  son,  Patrick  O'Dell,  daughter 
Janet  Evenson  and  his  sister  Marjorie 
Morgan.  We  know  what  a  loss  they 
have  suffered  and  pray  that  God  will 
give  them  strength.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  world  is  not  interested  in  the 
storms  you  have  encountered  but  how 
well     you     brought     the     ship     in. 
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Throukhout  his  lifetime,  Dwight  has 
weathered  many  a  storm  and  now  that 
has  finally  come  to  rest,  it  will 
a  shining  example  of  dedica- 
determinatlon   to  all  of  us 
l(Jved  and  admired  him.  Today, 
laying  to  rest  our  good  and 
friend.  J.  Dwight  O'Dell  of  Por- 
I  [umboldt  County,  Calif. 
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SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
reco^ized  for  5  minutes. 

RODINO.   Mr.  Speaker,   I   am 

introducing    a    bill    to    revise, 

and  enact  without  substantive 

certain  general  and  permanent 

related  to  money  and  finance,  as 

United  States  Code.  This  bill 

prepared  by  the  Office  of  the 

Rfevision  Counsel  as  a  part  of  the 

prografn  of  the  Office  to  prepare  and 

to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 

H(^use  of  Representatives,  for  en- 

into  positive  law,  all  titles  of 

Ui^ted  States  Code. 

interested    in    obtaining    a 
this  bill,  and  a  copy  of  the 
■eport   to   accompany   the   bill, 
contact:  Edward  F.  Willett,  Jr., 
Revision  Counsel.  House  of  Rep- 
resent) itives,  H2-304,  House  Annex  No. 
2.  Wasfiington,  D.C.  20515. 

wishing  to  comment  should 
those  comments  to  the  Office 
Law  Revision  Counsel  not  later 
qecember  15,  1981.» 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


(  jONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unaninous  consent  that  all  Members 

hi  Lve  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 

;  ind  extend  their  remarks  and  to 

extraneous    material    on    the 

A2330,  Nuclear  Regulatory 

Commission  authorizations. 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
Dbjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlei  nan  from  Texas? 
Thene  was  no  objection. 


H.R. 


SPI  CIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By   Unanimous   consent,   permission 
to  adqress  the  House,   following  the 
program    and    any   special 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted 


(poNZALEZ.  for  1  hour,  today, 
following  Members  (at  the  re- 
of    Mr.    Petri)    to    revise    and 
their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
material:) 
Mr.  Bethune.   for  60  minutes.  No- 
vembei  4.  1981. 
Mr.  (  Jlausen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest (if  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  juid 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
trameoi  is  material: ) 


Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  for  60  minutes.  Octo- 
ber 22.  1981. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Clausen)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Petri)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  LEBctrriLLiER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Benedict. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Anderson  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  ' 

Mr.  Lehman. 
Mr.  Florio. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
GONZALEZ.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.). 
the  house  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  October  20,  1981,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2355.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  four  reports  of  viola- 
tions of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  pursuant 
to  section  3679(i)(2)  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 


as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

2356.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  the  decision  to 
retain  Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base.  San 
Angelo,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2357.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Manpower,  Reserve 
Affairs  and  Installations),  transmitting  the 
Air  Force's  intention  to  withdraw  support 
activities  from  the  Duluth  International 
Airport,  pursuant  to  section  611(a)  of  Public 
Law  89-188;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2358.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  extensions  of  statutory  deadlines 
granted  by  the  Commission  in  rail  carrier 
proceedings,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  10327(j); 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

2359.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  issuance 
of  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
equipment  sold  commercially  to  Israel 
(Transmittal  No.  MC-21-81),  pursuant  to 
section  36(c)  of  the  Arms  Ex()ort  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2360.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  continued  need  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  develop  greater  computer 
audit  capabilities  (AFMD-82-7.  October  16, 
1981);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2361.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  two  Navy  ship  contracts 
modified  under  authority  of  Public  Law  85- 
804— status  as  of  August  3,  1980  (PLRD-82- 
8,  October  6,  1981);  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Armed 
Services. 

2362.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  information  resource 
management  problems  associated  with  the 
World  Wide  Military  Command  and  Control 
Information  System  (MASAD-82-2.  October 
19,  1981);  jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Armed  Services. 

2363.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  need  for  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  United 
States  universities  to  forge  an  effective  part- 
nership to  combat  world  food  problems  as 
directed  by  law  (ID-82-3,  October  16,  1981): 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

2364.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  police  practices,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  85-315;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2365.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  Defense  Department 
procurement  from  small  and  other  business 
firms  for  October  1980  through  July  1981, 
pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 


October  19,  1981 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILI^  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 


Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
1638.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control  of  ille- 
gally taken  fish  and  wildlife,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
97-276).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRADISON: 
H.R.  4773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity  Act  to   remove   the  social  security 
trust  funds  from  the  unified  budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  4774.  A  bill  to  revise,  codify,  and 
enact  without  substantive  change  certain 
general  and  permanent  laws,  related  to 
money  and  finance,  as  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  "Money  and  Finance";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERUNG: 
H.R.  4775.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  proce- 
dures be  established  for  the  expedited  re- 
placement of  undelivered  benefit  checks,  to 
require  that  decisions  on  benefit  claims  or 
entitlement  be  made  within  specified  peri- 
ods, and  to  require  that  payment  of  benefits 
on  approved  claims  begin  promptly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  4776.  A  bill  to  require  the  Inspector 
General  in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  conduct  an  annual  audit 
matching  the  names  of  medicare  patients 
who  have  died  with  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's list  of  OASDI  beneficiaries,  in 
order  to  assure  that  any  social  security  ben- 
efits payable  to  such  beneficiaries  ,  were 
properly  terminated  upon  their  death;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiNGELL)  (by  request): 
H.J.  Res.  341.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  waiver  of  law  pursuant  to  the  Alaskan 


Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

212.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  State 
credit  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

213.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  public  as- 
sistance programs;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture,  Education  and  Labor, 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
MoAKLXY,  Mr.  Whittaker,  and  Mr.  Gore. 

H.R.  4418:  Mr.  Marriott. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Hub- 
BARo,  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  4514:  Mr.  McClory. 

H.R.  4657:  Mr.  Conyers  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  4673:  Mr.  LaPalci:,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  Winn,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr.  Kocov- 

SEK. 

H.R.  4734:  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Mrs.  Heckler. 

H.  Con.  Res.  151:  Mr.  John  L.  Burton  and 
Mr.  McCloskey. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  3364:  Mr.  Glickman. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

243.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
town  of  Ramapo,  Suffem.  N.Y.,  relative  to 
Federal  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

244.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  commission, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  relative  to  employ- 
ment at  Soo  Locks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

245.  Also,  petition  of  the  Alabama  Peace 
Officers  Association,  Montgomery  Ala.,  rela- 
tive to  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Ways  and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3603 
By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
—Page  77,  immediately  after  line  2,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

NONQUOTA  CROP  SUBJECT  TO  QUOTA 

Sbc.  1011.  Section  320  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  in- 
serting in  the  first  sentence  after  the  words 
"nonquota  tobacco"  the  following:  "except 
Maryland  Tobacco  (Type  32)  when  it  is  a 
nonquota  tobacco,". 


H.R.  4503 


By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio: 
—Page  15,  after  line  5,  add  the  following: 

Sec.  22.  The  prohibitions  and  provisions 
for  review  and  approval  of  activities  in  navi- 
gable waters  as  set  forth  in  section  404  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
sections  9,  10,  and  13  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1899  (30  Stat.  1151).  and  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1902  (32  SUt.  371),  shall 
not  apply  to  any  works  or  improvements 
constructed  or  maintained  by  the  Miami 
Conservancy  District  in  the  Great  Miami 
River,  Ohio,  and  its  tributaries  above  river 
mile  7.5. 
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]  lETHINKING  THE 
UNTHINKABLE 


HOri.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


IN  THi: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


October  19,  1981 


OP  ILLINOIS 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Minday.  October  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  Ml  CHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
the  current  debate  about  national  se- 
curity ha !  been  concerned  with  budget 
questions ,  But  questions  of  basic  strat- 
egy are  (i  even  more  importance  be- 
cause if  V  e  do  not  know  what  we  want 
to  do  wit  1  our  weapons  no  amount  of 
budget  ir  creases— or  cuts— will  help  us 
to  do  the  right  thing. 

One  question  that  has  recently  been 
addressed  is  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  tojconvince  our  NATO  allies  to 
have  enhanced  radiation  weapons 
(ERW)  biised  in  Europe.  The  theory  of 
•flexible  response"  which  is  at  the 
heart  o1  NATO's  defense  posture 
would  suggest  that  ERW's  are  abso- 
lutely n(«essary  to  the  defense  of 
West  Gefmany  and  to  the  survival  of 
Americar  troops  based  there.  Pershing 
missiles  nay  not  be  the  right  weapons 
to  have  at  certain  points  during  an 
Eastern  ttloc  attack  on  NATO  because 
theoreticjilly  they  are  best  used  to 
expand  atid  not  stop  a  war  in  Europe. 

Samuell  T.  Cohen  recently  wrote 
about  ths  question  in  the  pages  of 
Policy  Rpvjew,  a  publication  of  the 
Foundation.  Cohen  raises 
some  important  questions  concerning 
the  ERW  and  even  suggests  one 
nation  w  lere  they  would  not  only  be 
useful,  bqt  welcome— South  Korea. 

point,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
"Rethinldng  the  Unthinkable"  by 
Samuel  ' '.  Cohen,  in  Policy  Review, 
Fall.  1981. 

RcrfHINKING  THE  UNTHINKABLE 

< Samuel  T.  Cohen) 
weeks  after  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration ca^e  Into  office,  a  second  neutron 
bomb  deba  te  suddenly  erupted.  Thus  far.  it 
striking  similarity  to  the  debate 
which  begun  in  June  1977.  and  it  has  ended 
in  essentially  the  same  way— namely,  an- 
decision  to  postpone  the  deploy- 
ment of  en^ianced  radiation  weapons  (ERW) 
in  Europe. 

At  first  dontemplation.  the  decision  not  to 
decide  on  deployment  seems  to  be  reasona- 
as  well  as  politically  expeditious. 
The  neutrbn  warheads  would  be  produced 
and  stockp  lied  in  the  U.S.,  and  therefore,  at 
least  be  a<'ailable  for  incorporation  in  the 
missiles  wl  en  the  need  arose.  Were  Europe- 
an govemrients,  which  are  currently  reslst- 
jdeployment  (in  particular  West 
to  relent  at  a  later  time,  they 
be  deployed.  Or  if  a  prolonged 
of  sufficient  severity  to  break 
down  NAt"©  European  resistance,  there 
would  be    imple  time  to  fly  the  warheads 


Just  two 


ing  ERW 
Germany) 
could  then 
crisis  aros( . 


over  to  the  location  of  the  delivery  units. 
Or.  if  a  war  were  to  t>egin  with  a  surprise 
nuclear  attack  on  NATO's  nuclear  weapon 
facilities  (the  stated  first-priority  Soviet 
target  system),  a  decision  not  to  deploy  the 
weapons  during  peacetime  could  prove  to  be 
perversely  fortuitous.  NATO's  battlefield 
nuclear  warheads  are  stored  in  only  a  limit- 
ed number  of  stockpile  sites  (fewer  than 
100)  which,  in  all  probability,  would  be  de- 
stroyed. In  this  case,  the  U.S.  could  have 
the  dubious  advantage  of  not  having  the 
neutron  warheads  destroyed  along  with  the 
warheads  stockpiled  in  EXirope. 

However,  the  case  for  storage  of  the  com- 
ponents in  the  United  States  may  be  less 
convincing.  For  In  yielding  to  Ehiropean  do- 
mestic political  problems,  the  U.S.  may  also 
have  yielded  too  far  in  not  asserting  what 
its  commitment  to  NATO  is  all  about— the 
military  defense  of  Europe.  The  U.S.  also 
may  have  yielded  too  far  on  another,  more 
fundamental  commitment— the  security  of 
its  own  combat  forces  in  Europe. 

Beginning  in  1961,  with  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, a  new  defense  policy  was  es- 
tablished which,  in  effect,  rules  against 
achieving  discriminate  tactical  nuclear  capa- 
bilities, such  as  ERW  for  NATO.  (The  use  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  other  areas,  e.g.. 
Northeast  Asia,  effectively  was  rejected  irre- 
spective of  weapon  characteristics.  For 
these  areas,  it  was  sissumed  that  convention- 
al defense  was  feasible  and  overwhelmingly 
preferable  to  nuclear  defense.)  In  fact.  In 
1963,  when  a  very  successfully  tested  ER 
warhead  was  proposed  for  Army  battlefield 
missiles,  the  Kennedy  administration 
openly  argued  against  such  production.  Al- 
though there  have  been  changes  in  official 
rhetoric  affecting  ERW  since  that  time,  in- 
cluding Secretary  of  Defense  Weinbergers 
positive  remarks  early  this  year,  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  U.S.  policy  attitude 
has  persisted. 

Moreover,  because  of  NATO's  basic  policy 
governing  the  employment  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons—the so-called  Flexible  Response 
policy— it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to 
convince  European  political  leaders  that 
ERW  should  be  incorporated  into  NATO's 
battlefield  nuclear  arsenal. 

FLEXIBLE  RESPONSE 

There  is  no  room  here  to  debate  the  effi- 
cacy and  credibility  of  NATO's  Flexible  Re- 
sponse policy,  which  conceptually  is  now 
more  than  twenty  years  old.  It  will  be  brief- 
ly summarized,  however,  as  it  relates  to  nu- 
clear weapons  policy  and  the  role  of  E^RW 
in  this  policy  context  wil.  be  examined. 
Flexible  Response  assumes,  for  planning 
purposes,  a  war  scenario  something  like 
this: 

1.  After  extensive  preparation,  giving 
NATO  ample  time  to  prepare  its  defenses, 
the  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  armies  invade 
Western  Europe  with  conventional  forces. 
(No  nuclear  weapons  are  employed  by  the 
Soviets.)  In  this  initial  phase  of  the  war, 
NATO  will  defend  only  by  conventional 
means. 

2.  If  NATO's  conventional  defenses  fail 
and  deep  enemy  penetrations  into  West 
Germany  seem  imminent  and  unavoidable, 
battlefield  nuclear  weapons  now  come  into 
play  to  prevent  such  incursion  and  the  over- 


running of  NATO  forces.  (It  is  assumed 
here  that  the  Soviets  still  will  not  employ 
their  own  nuclear  weapons.)  This  will  in- 
volve some  number  of  these  weapons,  rang- 
ing from  tens  to  perhaps  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred, used  against  the  forward  enemy  ar- 
mored echelons  to  neutralize  these  forces 
and  bring  the  attack  to  a  halt.  Whereupon, 
it  is  expected  that  the  Soviets  will  choose  to 
end  hostilities  and  move  to  the  conference 
table. 

3.  If  this  tactical  nuclear  gambit  does  not 
succeed  In  bringing  hostilities  to  a  halt  and 
the  Soviets  persist,  then,  in  accordance  with 
its  long-standing  pledges,  the  U.S.  will 
broaden  the  war  to  Include  nuclear  attacks 
against  the  Soviet  Union  Itself.  The  expec- 
tation is  that  such  drastic  reprisal  will  bring 
Soviet  aggression  to  an  end,  if  indeed  the 
threat  of  such  action  hasn't  already  suc- 
ceeded In  this  purpose. 

It  is  in  this  second  phase  that  ERW  comes 
into  the  perspective  of  official  thinking. 
The  U.S.  government  has  maintained  that 
using  ERW  in  this  battlefield  role— in  the 
context  of  the  Flexible  Response  scenario 
just  described— will  enable  highly  effective 
attacks  to  be  made  agadnst  forward  enemy 
armored  echelons,  while  at  the  same  time 
significantly  abating  the  danger  to  friendly 
defending  troops  and  substantially  reducing 
the  extent  of  civil  damage  in  West  Germa- 
ny. On  this  basis,  ERW  would  seem  distinct- 
ly preferable  to  the  currently-stockpiled 
battlefield  nuclear  weapons.  Former  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter  made  this  preference 
very  clear,  when  he  argued  for  ERW  In 
1977: 

It  must  be  recognized  that  NATO  is  a  de- 
fensive alliance  which  might  have  to  fight 
on  its  own  territory.  An  aggressor  would  be 
faced  with  uncertainty  as  to  whether  NATO 
would  use  nuclear  weapons  against  its  for- 
ward echelons.  For  these  purposes,  the  ca- 
pability for  discrete  application  of  force— 
which  the  ER  weapons  may  provide- 
present  (at  least  in  this  sense)  an  attractive 
option.*  •  • 

The  E]R  weapons,  then,  would  be  designed 
to  enchance  deterrence,  but  if  deterrence 
fails,  to  satisfy  dual  criteria: 

First,  to  enchance  NATO's  capability  to 
inflict  significant  military  damage  on  the 
aggressor. 

Second,  to  minimize  damage  and  casual- 
ties to  individuals  not  in  the  immediate 
target  area,  including  friendly  troops  and  ci- 
vilians. ■ 

Despite  these  advantages,  NATO  Europe- 
ans, most  importantly  the  West  Germans, 
have  made  it  clear  that  they  do  not  want 
these  weapons  deployed  on  their  soil.  No 
matter  that  the  battlefield  fission  warheads 
they  long  have  accepted  (and  will  again 
accept  with  the  new  fission  warheads- 
devoid  of  neutron  components)  will  neutral- 
ize Pact  armies  through  prompt  nuclear  ra- 
diation effects  Just  as  ERW  do;  for  domestic 
political  reasons— totally  lacking  in  techni- 
cal and  military  logic- ERW  are  rejected. 

However,  there  is  a  U.S.  side  to  this  prob- 
lem, with  its  own  domestic  political  consid- 
erations, which  complicates  the  issue.  The 


'  Letter  from  President  Jimmy  Carter  to  Senator 
John  Stennis.  July  1 1.  1977. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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territory  West  Germany  wants  to  spare 
from  nuclear  weapon  employment  also  hap- 
pens to  l>e  occupied  by  almost  200,000 
troops  that  the  United  States  has  provided 
to  help  protect  Europe. 

The  President  may  feel  obliged  by  Treaty 
to  help  protect  NATO  Europe  by  keeping 
U.S.  troops  in  Germany  to  honor  Alliance 
commitments,  and,  for  the  sake  of  Alliance 
harmony,  to  cater  to  Euro{>ean  political  sen- 
sitivities. At  the  same  time,  however,  he  also 
is  obliged  to  protect  these  American  forces 
with  the  l>est  possible  military  means  to  pre- 
vent their  defeat  and  capture  in  the  event 
of  war.  Thus,  if  ERW  are  perceived  to  repre- 
sent a  means  of  accomplishing  this  objec- 
tive.' then  from  an  American  standpoint,  in 
all  due  deference  to  European  opinion,  the 
President  should  want  to  have  them  de- 
ployed at  least  by  U.S.  forces  in  Germany. 

CUROMISSILES 

But  a  higher  priority  is  apparently  placed 
on  Installing  so-called  Euromissiles  (ground 
launched  cruise  missiles  and  Pershlng-II 
ballistic  missiles)  in  Europe.  It  should  be  re- 
alized however,  that  in  the  context  of 
NATO's  preferred  war  scenario  described 
above,  the  use  of  such  weapons  would  have 
little  direct  military  effect  on  stopping  the 
Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  armored  forces.  It  is 
possible  that,  by  striking  targets  in  eastern 
Europe  and  western  Russia,  they  might 
have  a  beneficial  effect  in  the  event  that 
the  war  were  to  be  prolonged.  But  by  them- 
selves they  would  hardly  represent  a  nucle- 
ar means  to  prevent  NATO  ground  forces 
from  being  overrun  on  the  battlefield.  They 
represent  rather  an  escalation  toward  gen- 
eral nuclear  war  in  the  event  that  battle- 
field nuclear  weapons  fall  in  their  intended 
purpose. 

These  missiles  properly  belong  to  the 
third  phase  of  Flexible  Response  in  which 
the  United  States  invoked  its  strategic  nu- 
clear pledges  to  NATO.  In  this  respect,  they 
represent  an  Intra-war  deterrent  threat  fol- 
lowing a  military  disaster  to  U.S.-NATO 
ground  forces.  But  the  actual  employment 
could  bring  disaster  to  the  U.S.  Itself  if  the 
Soviets  were  to  respond  to  Euromissiles  by 
directly  attacking  the  United  States. 

DEFENSE  OF  NATO  EUROPE 

At  least  symbolically,  the  current  revival 
of  the  ERW  issue  represents  a  fundamental 
conflict  of  belief  between  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica over  Europe's  defense.  Is  NATO  Europe 
seriously  willing  to  defend  itself  against 
ground  invasion,  or  does  it  prefer  to  use  the 
strategic  nuclear  guarantees  of  the  United 
States  as  a  reason  (or  rationalization,  as 
many  see  it)  to  avoid  establishing  a  credible 
ground  defense?  Will  the  Alliance  choose  to 
continue  a  defense  pwlicy  (and  its  corre- 
sponding military  capabilities)  which  is  de- 
creasing in  credibility— as  the  Soviet  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  forces  continue  to  in- 
crease and  exceed  those  of  the  Wes^?  Or 
will  the  Alliance  change  course  toward  a 
more  realistic  solution? 

While  the  United  States  may  continue  to 
feel  obliged  to  perpetuate  the  NATO  Alli- 
ance, it  also  has  fundamental  obligations  to 
itself.  These  may  have  been  neglected  for 
too  long  in  a  period  when  expanded  Soviet 
ground  and  strategic  threats  have  placed 
both  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  and  the  U.S. 


■  This  seems  to  be  the  Administration's  view: 
"When  you  look  at  the  numtier  of  Russian  tanks 
and  the  other  items,  the  enhanced  radiation  war- 
head could  do  Quite  a  lot  to  restore  some  kind  of 
balance  there."  Caspar  Weinberger,  Interview,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1981. 
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itself  in  increasing  jeopardy.  From  an  Amer- 
ican standpoint,  the  idea  of  tmwing  to  Euro- 
pean resistance  to  deployment  of  a  weapon, 
whose  use  might  save  American  ground 
forties  from  defeat,  may  not  be  too  accepta- 
ble. More  important,  for  the  U.S.  to  have 
gained  European  acceptance  for  Euromis- 
siles at  the  expense  of  a  credible  battlefield 
nuclear  capability  (whose  employment 
might  forestall  or  even  prevent  the  escala- 
tion of  war  to  strategic  nuclear  proportions) 
may  be  even  less  acceptable  to  Americans 
once  it  is  fully  understood. 

Underlying  this  difficulty  is  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  selecting  a  credible  scenario  for 
possible  NATO/Warsaw  Pact  conflict.  How 
such  a  conflict  might  begin  and  progress  is 
almost  anyone's  guess  (although  some 
guesses  are  more  logically  founded  than 
others.)  But,  whatever  the  unfolding  scenar- 
io turns  out  to  be,  what  Is  essential  is  that 
the  United  States  take  every  measure 
during  peacetime  to  ensure  maximum  mili- 
tary capabilities  for  its  own  forces  in  Europe 
should  war  come.  If  ERW  represent  the  best 
nuclear  weapons  for  battlefield  defense,  as 
the  Defense  Department  has  maintained, 
these  weapons  should  enter  the  European 
Inventory  for  U.S.  use  at  least. 

The  principle  of  forward  deployment  of 
battlefield  nuclear  weapons  long  has  been 
established  by  NATO— witness  the  thou- 
sands of  such  weapons  now  positioned  in 
Europe.  Yet,  there  has  been  a  haggling  over 
the  alleged  price  that  must  l>e  paid  to  gain 
European  acceptance.  The  U.S.  has  appar- 
ently decided  that  the  price  is  too  high  in 
terms  of  threatening  Alliance  solidarity. 
But  in  so  doing,  it  may  have  paid  another 
price:  risking  the  security  of  its  own  forces 
in  Europe  and  the  survival  of  America  itself. 

ERW  AND  SOirrH  KOREA 

It  is  strange  that,  in  both  recent  neutron 
l>omb  debates,  the  United  States  has  argued 
with  allies  who  plainly  preferred  not  to  see 
ERW  deployed  on  their  soil,  while  apparent- 
ly paying  no  attention  to  allies  who  might 
have  been  greatly  appreciative  of  such  de- 
ployment and  in  need  of  weapons  to  keep 
their  territory  from  t>eing  devastated  by 
war.  Why  has  the  Reagan  administration 
not  moved  toward  discussions  with  South 
Korea  on  ERW  deployment  to  this  Asian 
ally?  Considering  the  low  ebb  that  U.S.- 
South  Korean  relations  reached  during  the 
Carter  administration,  it  is  understandable 
that  no  such  move  was  made.  But  one  of  the 
first  foreign  policy  steps  taken  by  the  new 
administration  was  to  reaffirm  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  South  Korea.  Why  had 
ERW  not  been  considered  as  part  of  this 
commitment? 

Contrary  to  the  claim  made  by  the  Carter 
administration  that  ERW  were  designed 
solely  for  European  deployment,  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  original  neutron 
bomb  concept  was  formulated  in  1958  pri- 
marily with  Asian  limited  war  scenarios  in 
mind.  For  the  Korean  War  and  all  its  frus- 
trations was  fresh  in  everyone's  minds. 

Today,  moreover,  there  are  good  reasons 
for  using  E3iW  to  defend  South  Korea: 

First,  the  U.S.  has  sizable  military  forces 
in  South  Korea— about  40,000  troops.  (Very 
recently.  President  Reagan  pledged  to  keep 
these  forces  there.)  If  the  U.S.  has  a  re- 
quirement to  best  protect  American  troops 
in  EXu-ope  the  same  surely  holds  true  in 
Korea. 

Second,  contrary  to  European  repugnance 
for  E9tW,  the  South  Koreans  would  almost 
certainly  welcome  its  deployment  on  their 
soil.  Augmenting  Korea's  defense  with 
EIRW— the  alleged  battlefield  "super  weap- 
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ons"— could  substantially  strengthen  an  alli- 
ance which  has  seen  considerable  tension 
and  divlslveness  in  recent  years. 

Third,  the  introduction  of  these  weapons 
by  the  U.S.  would,  without  doubt,  greatly 
enhance  the  deterrence  of  aggression  by  the 
North. 

Fourth,  should  deterrence  fail  and,  as 
happened  in  1950,  war  occur,  Seoul,  which  is 
only  twenty-flve  miles  below  the  DMZ  and  a 
vital  economic  and  political  artery  for  South 
Korea,  may  again  become  a  major  battle- 
ground. Were  ERW  available  for  Seoul's  de- 
fense, the  almost  total  devastation  of  the 
first  Korean  War  could  be  avoided. 

If,  indeed,  the  issue  of  E31W  deployment 
has  not  been  broached  to  the  South  Kore- 
ans, then  one  might  again  ask:  Why  not? 
Surely,  the  U.S.  ought  to  prefer  to  conduct 
its  nuclear  diplomacy  with  allies  and  friends 
who  are  more  sympathetic  to  UJS.  military 
objectives  for  their  defense.  Or  is  it  that  the 
U.S.  still  prefers  to  provide  battlefield  nu- 
clear defense  for  allies  who  don't  want  lt?« 


ROSE  AND  AL  POSTAL  CELE- 
BRATE THEIR  50TH  WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  Rose  and  Al  Postal  of  North 
Miami  Beach  celebrated  their  50th 
wedding  anniversay  with  a  gala  dinner 
party  at  the  Deauville  Hotel. 

The  Postals  came  to  Miami  3  years 
ago  when  Al  retired  as  an  orchestra 
leader  and  manager  of  Stephen  Scott 
Music,  a  music  and  entertainment 
bureau. 

Rose  and  Al  live  in  Mar-Len  Gardens 
and  participate  in  their  condomin- 
iimi's  clubs  and  activities.  Al,  for  ex- 
ample, recently  staged  and  produced 
the  Mar-Len  Gardens  Follies  while 
Rose  designed  costumes  and  makeup. 
The  Postals  are  dedicated  people  who 
are  fulfilling  their  retirement  years 
through  service  to  their  neighbors. 

I  congratulate  Al  and  Rose  on  this 
joyous  occasion  and  wish  them  many 
more  happy  years  together.* 


THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  AN- 
CIENT EGYPTIAN  ARABIC 
ORDER  NOBLES  OF  THE 
MYSTIC  SHRINE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  colleagues  were  not  in  Washington 
during  the  August  recess.  Those  that 
were  away  from  the  Nation's  Capital 
during  August  really  missed  a  treat. 
The  traditional  unbearably  humid 
August  weather  in  Washington  seem- 
ingly bowed  in  salute  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Ancient  Egyptian  Arabic 
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even    though    some 

that   the   Shriners   are 

festive  and  fun-loving  group  of 

brotherhood  and  goals  of 

go  much  deeper.  The 

have  a  long  history  of  corn- 
civic  involvement  on  both 
and  the  national  levels. 

riners.     Mr.     Speaker,     are 
mtributors    to    such    worthy 
the     Howard     University 
Anemia   Research    Fund, 
,  the  United  Negro  Col- 
and  the  NAACP.  During 
in  August,  they  hon- 
of  the  former  Members  of 
and  my  friend,  the  late  Con- 
Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

I  would  like  to  take 
.to  share  some  of  the 
,hat    I    have    for    my    fellow 
the   Shrine   with   my   col- 
were  unfortunate  enough 
tihem  during  their  convention 
iLugust.  At  this  time.  I  would 
in  the  Record  an  article 
ajpeared    in    the    Washington 

Shriners'  convention. 
!  iHRiNERs:  7.000  Members  of  Top 
Masonic  Order  Strut  Down  Avenue 
(By  Athelia  Knight) 
le  7.000  participants  in  the  Prince 
jers"  parade  strutted  down  Penn- 
4venue  at  midday  yesterday,  they 
one  of  their  newest  members- 
Marion   Barry.   He   had   been 
as  they  say,  just  a  few  days  ago. 
.-jg  the  array  of  marchers  in  their 
r  3bes  and  uniforms   from   the  re- 
stfend  in  front  of  the  District  Build- 
said.    "Its   great    to   have   the 
n   town.   They  brought  a  lot  of 
a  lot  of  money." 

Lhey  leave  Saturday  after  their 
convention,  the  35.000  Shriners. 
;.  girl-friends  and  family  members 
ipent  more  than  $12  million,  orga- 
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themselves  the  Nobles  of  the 
Egyptian     Arabic    Order     Nobles 
of  North  and  South  America 
Ji^-isdictions.  Inc. 

their  leaders  titles  like  imperial 

They    belong    to    temples    with 

as  Sheik  Temple  No.  98  of  Riv- 

El   Hasa  Temple   No.   28   of 

and  Kadesia  Temple  No.  135  of 

springs. 

wear  red  fezzes.  and  some  sport 

I  arrings  that  look  like  shields.  But 

with  their  secret  handshakes  and 
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good-time-at-the-fratemity-house  spirit  also 
give  to  charities.  They  award  scholarships. 
They  contribute  to  hospitals  and  medical  re- 
search. 

The  predominantly  black  organization 
counts  among  Its  50.000  nationwide  mem- 
bership Supreme  Court  Justice  Thurgood 
Marshall.  Mayors  Tom  Bradley.  Maynard 
Jackson  and  Coleman  Young  of  Los  Ange- 
les. AtlanU  and  Detroit,  and  musicians 
Count  Basle  and  Lionel  Hampton.  Pounded 
in  1893.  the  black  Shriners  are  not  affiliated 
with  the  predominantly  white  Shrlner 
groups  in  the  country. 

Their  presence  here  this  week  marks  the 
first  time  the  Prince  Hall  Shriners  have 
convened  In  Washington  in  10  years,  and 
yesterday  was  their  day  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Simon  Peter  Burkes  Is  the  oldest  Shrlner 
here.  He's  102.  He  joined  the  Prince  Hall 
Masons  In  Balnbrldge.  Ga..  73  years  ago 
after  his  father  told  him  that  the  only  orga- 
nization worth  t)elonglng  to  was  the 
Masons. 

Being  a  Mason  is  the  first  step  to  becom- 
ing a  Shrlner.  But  l)efore  attaining  Shriner- 
hood.  you  must  be  at  least  a  32nd  degree 
Mason.  Burkes  is  a  33rd  degree  Mason  and 
is  attending  his  26th  Shriners  convention. 

He  calls  the  Shriners  "the  playhouse  for 
the  Masons  and  their  families.  It's  where 
the  boys  just  have  fun." 

Leaning  on  his  cane  and  peering  over  his 
wire-rim  glasses.  Burkes  is  the  wise  man  of 
the  convention.  He  says  he  has  never  remar- 
ried since  his  wife  died  40  years  ago  because 
"you  only  get  another  one  like  her  in 
heaven."  He  credits  his  long  life  to  "never 
eating  too  much  and  eating  less  meat." 

Weldon  Willis,  a  member  of  El  Hasa 
Temple  No.  28  in  Cleveland,  has  been  a 
Shrlner  for  15  years.  His  grandfather  was  a 
Mason.  His  father  was  a  Shriner. 

He  plans  his  vacation  every  year  for  the 
third  week  in  Augiist  so  he  can  attend  the 
annual  convention.  One  year,  he  drove  some 
42.000  miles  to  participate  In  various  activi- 
ties of  his  Masonic  brothers  in  various  cities. 

"It  becomes  very  expensive."  he  said. 
"But.  it's  worth  it.  You  become  a  member. 
You  get  very  dedicated  to  the  whole  cause. 
Your  vacation,  everything  is  centered 
around  the  activities  that  are  going  on. 
Your  really  must  be  dedicated  to  do  these 
kinds  of  things. " 

The  public's  view  of  the  Shriners  is  limit- 
ed to  their  charitable  work.  They  refuse  to 
discuss  their  secrets,  like  the  secret  hand- 
shakes, the  secret  code  words  and  the  secret 
initiation  ceremony  called  "The  Creation. " 

"We  are  an  organization  with  secrets." 
said  Archie  Anderson,  deputy  imperial  pro- 
motion director  from  Denvei  Colo.  "But  we 
let  you  know  who  we  are.  Wi  give  to  hospi- 
tals, cancer  research,  sickle  cell  research. 
Just  yesterday  we  gave  $30,000  to  the 
NAACP  " 

Even  the  women's  auxiliary  of  the 
Shriners,  called  the  Daughters  of  Isis,  is  se- 
cretive. "I  like  the  work  of  the  Daughters  of 
Isis, '  said  Susie  Elliott,  past  commandress 
of  Al  Zabir  Court  No.  141.  Daughters  of  Isis, 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

What  is  that  work?  She  hesiUted.  "It's 
kind  of  a  secret  thing, "  she  said.  "However, 
we  do  a  lot  of  charity  work. " 

Washington  businesses  welcome  the 
Shriners,  who  have  booked  rooms  at  16 
hotels  in  the  city. 

The  Sheraton  Washington  hotel  is  head- 
quarters for  the  convention.  "It's  a  nice 
piece  of  business  for  the  city  and  for  us," 
said  John  Alden.  Sheraton  manager.  "My 
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typical  image  of  the  Shriner  was  a  good 
time  and  drinking.  But  I  found  them  to  be 
very  twelll  behaved.  We  are  very  pleased  to 
have  them." 

City  officials  estimated  40,000  people  lined 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  yesterday  to  watch 
the  Shriner  parade. 

"I  haven't  seen  anything  this  colorful 
since  the  Madri  Gras,"  said  Nevers  Jeffer- 
son, as  he  watched  a  drum-and-bugle  corps 
adorned  In  red,  yellow  and  green  uniforms. 

The  parade  disrupted  traffic,  which  had 
to  be  rerouted.  Cabbies  were  irked.  Many 
bus  riders  complained  that  they  had  to  wait 
nearly  an  hour  for  a  bus. 

"Its  a  mess, "  said  one  Northwest  Wash- 
ington woman  who  finally  gave  up  waiting 
for  a  bus  and  took  a  cab  home. 

"It's  an  inconvenience,  but  it's  our  own 
fault,"  said  James  Gough,  who  had  brought 
his  family  to  town  from  Virginia  to  visit  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  but  ended  up 
watching  the  parade  Instead.  "We  should 
have  listened  to  the  radio  first.  I  think  ev- 
eryone has  a  right  to  parade.  If  you  can't  do 
that  in  the  nations  capital,  where  can  you 
do  it?"* 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
DAYLIGHT  SAVING  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
this  week  my  bill,  H.R.  4437,  will  be  up 
for  consideration  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  The  Energy  Conservation  Day- 
light Saving  Time  Act  was  reported 
out  of  the  full  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  by  a  bipartisan  vote  of 
31  to  8,  without  amendment. 

This  energy-saving  measure  was 
originally  introduced  by  Congressman 
Carlos  Moorhead  and  myself,  and  has 
since  been  cosponsored  by  17  other 
Members.  I  would  like  to  add  that,  due 
to  the  bill  being  reported  out  of  full 
committee  in  such  a  timely  fashion, 
the  last  seven  cosponsor's  names  do 
not  appear  on  the  printed  version. 
These  cosponsors  are:  Representatives 
Norman  Mineta,  Mary  Rose  Oakar, 
John  Porter.  Bill  Hughes,  Steny 
HoYER,  David  Dreier,  and  Michael 
Barnes. 

H.R.  4437  is  a  way  to  save  100,000 
barrels  of  oil  per  day,  without  Govern- 
ment regulation,  expense,  or  danger  to 
the  public.  It  is  my  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  join  us  in 
passing  this  much  needed  legislation.* 


UNITED  STATES  HAS  PRACTICAL 
ALTERNATIVES  TO  SOVIET  GAS 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILLIER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  24, 1,  along  with  Congressman 
Nelligan   and   Senator   Garn   sent   a 
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letter— cosigned  by  nearly  50  Members 
of  Congress— to  President  Reagan  ex- 
pressing concern  that  construction  of 
the  Soviet  Yamal  natural  gas  pipeline 
would  pose  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  Western  security.  It  was  our  judg- 
ment that,  by  significantly  increasing 
Europe's  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
bloc  for  natural  gas  and  other  sources 
of  energy,  the  Yamal  pipeline  would 
clearly  provide  the  U.S.S.R.  with  tre- 
mendous economic  and  political  lever- 
age over  NATO,  leading  to  the  poten- 
tial "energy  blackmail"  of  Western 
Europe. 

Just  as  significant,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  Yamal  project  presents 
the  West  with  a  tremedous  opportuni- 
ty to  develop  the  vast  energy  resources 
of  the  free  world,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada. 

For  nearly  a  decade,  the  United 
States  has  "fiddled"  to  the  marching 
tune  of  OPEC.  Since  the  1973  oil  em- 
bargo, the  United  States  has  been 
unable  to  formulate  an  energy  policy. 
Almost  in  spite  of  everything— gas 
lines  and  all— the  United  States  has 
been  content  to  "muddle  through." 

Nevertheless,  should  the  United 
States  establish  a  comprehensive 
energy  policy— the  1980s  equivalent  of 
the  space  program— it  could  become 
the  principal  source  of  energy  in  the 
free  world,  with  the  following  results: 

The  United  States  would  have  more 
energy  available  for  domestic  use  at  a 
more  reasonable  cost  than  is  presently 
the  case. 

The  United  States  would  be  able  to 
supply  energy  abroad  and  satisfy  West 
European  need  for  diversifying 
sources. 

The  United  States  could  break  the 
OPEC  energy  cartel. 

The  Impact  on  jobs  in  the  United 
States  would  be  tremendous,  with  new 
plants,  railroads,  harbors,  ships,  and 
so  forth  being  required. 

The  price  of  energy  would  once 
again  be  on  a  supply-demand  basis, 
with  the  United  States  being  able  to 
establish  the  balance. 

The  United  States  would  be  in  a 
stronger  position  to  conduct  foreign 
policy. 

There  would  be  stimulus  to  empha- 
size new-technology  energy. 

The  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments would  become  more  favorable 
to  the  United  States. 

In  short,  the  Yamal  pipeline  could 
be  the  turning  point  for  the  United 
States.  If  we  fail  to  act.  Europe  could 
gradually  become  an  unreliable  ally 
and  move  closer  to  the  Soviet  orbit. 
But.  if  we  accept  the  challenge,  new 
broad  vistas  of  opportunity  could 
emerge. 

It  was  with  these  objectives  in  mind 
that  I  and  Congressman  Nelligan  in- 
troduced House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 159  on  JiUy  21.  On  October  7, 
Senator  Garn  introduced  a  companion 
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resolution— Senate   Concurrent   Reso- 
lution 41. 

Recently,  I  spoke  on  this  subject  at  a 
seminar  on  the  Soviet  pipeline  spon- 
sored by  the  International  Public 
Policy  Foundation.  This  symposium 
brought  together  two  dozen  experts  to 
discuss  the  "Geopolitical  Ramifica- 
tions of  Soviet  Energy  Development 
and  the  Implications  of  the  Siberian 
Pipeline."  One  of  the  discussants,  Mr. 
Leonard  Keller,  president  of  the 
Methacoal  Corp.,  reviewed  the  possi- 
bility of  using  methacoal  technology 
as  a  practical  alternative  to  Soviet  gas. 
He  argued  that  this  technology  could 
provide  Europe  with  sufficient  energy 
to  substitute  for  Soviet  natural  gas 
within  the  next  3  to  5  years,  before 
the  Soviet  pipeline  could  be  construct- 
ed. 

Moreover,  should  the  United  States 
respond  to  West  European  needs  for 
energy  diversification  with  methacoal, 
America's  marine  transportation  in- 
dustry, shipbuilding  industry,  lending 
industry,  chemical  processing  equip- 
ment industry,  heavy  plant  construc- 
tion industry,  and  all  associated  indus- 
tries would  be  revitalized. 

I  commend  the  following  statement 
by  Mr.  Keller  to  my  colleagues: 
Methacoal  for  Western  Europe:  A 
Practical  Alternative  to  Soviet  Gas 

There  Is  now  a  very  practical  and  econom- 
ical alternative  available  to  Western  Euro- 
pean countries,  so  that  they  can  avoid  be- 
coming committed  to  and  dependent  upon 
Soviet  natural  gas.  Instead,  they  may  re- 
ceive their  fossil  fuels  and  their  chemical 
and  petrochemical  feedstock  materials  from 
their  Allies  in  North.  Central  and  South 
America.  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
Africa. 

The  Soviet  Union  proposed  and  Is  firmly 
moving  toward  comimltments  in  Western 
Europe  for  $10  billion  In  loans  to  purchase 
the  equipment  and  materials  for  a  3.000 
mile  gas  pipeline  from  Northern  Siberia  to 
the  Bavarian  border,  and  for  commitments 
to  purchase  1.4  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  per  year.  Thus  Western  Europe  would 
be  paying  at  least  $7  billion  per  year  to  the 
Soviets  for  gas.  or  whatever  higher  price 
they  may  demand. 

This  paper  presents  a  practical  and  eco- 
nomical alternative  for  the  West  European 
countries,  which  may  be  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  entire  Free  World,  and  particu- 
larly to  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
Stetes  of  America.  That  alternative  is  for 
Western  Europe  to  purchase  and  Import 
from  their  principal  Allies  and  from  third- 
world,  (or  developing),  countries  sufficient 
Methacoal  to  supply  the  energy  and  feed- 
stock requirements  which  are  proposed  to 
l)e  met  by  the  Soviet  natural  gas  Imports. 

The  1.4  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
would  provide  1.4  billion  Mcf  (thousand 
cubic  feet)  of  natural  gas.  or  1.4  billion.  MM 
BTU's  (million  BTU's).  Sixty-five  million 
tons  of  Methacoal.  made  from  reasonably 
good  grade  coal,  would  provide  the  same 
heating  value  as  the  1.4  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
Soviet  natural  gas. 

Methacoal  is  a  fluid  fuel  which  can  be 
shipped  in  crude-oil  type  tankers  or  super- 
tankers, or  In  barges,  rail  tank  cars,  trucks 
or  pipelines. 
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Methacoal  is  made  primarily  from  coal, 
with  natural  gas  providing  about  one  third 
of  the  BTU's  used  and  with  those  being  con- 
verted to  a  liquid  carrier  called  Crude  Meth- 
anol. The  coal  and  crude  methanol  are  used 
to  produce  Methacoal,  a  slurry,  or  sus- 
pensoid,  of  tiny  coal  particles,  alcohols,  and 
water. 

Methacoal,  therefore,  converts  both  the 
coal  and  the  natural  gas  into  easily  and  eco- 
nomically transportable,  storable  and  use- 
able fluid  form.  The  fluid  may  then  be  de- 
livered great  distances  at  very  minimal  cost. 
This,  of  course,  would  revitalize  the  marine 
transportation  industry,  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry and  the  associated  lending  indus- 
tries. 

The  chemical  processing  equipment  Indus- 
tries and  the  heavy  plant  construction  in- 
dustries and  all  associated  industries  would 
be  revitalized.  Many  new  mines  would  be  re- 
quired as  well  as  reopening  many  existing 
but  shut  down  mines. 

Fifteen  new  5,000  ton  per  day  crude  meth- 
anol plants  would  be  required,  plus  several 
relatively  small  and  short  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines to  deliver  natural  gas  to  the  alcohol 
plants  at  or  near  the  coal  sources  and  the 
Methacoal  manufacturing  plants. 

Methacoal  pipelines  would  be  required  to 
move  the  Methacoal  to  the  seaport  storage 
and  shiploadlng  facilities.  Tankers  or  super- 
tankers would  deliver  Methacoal  to  Europe- 
an seaports,  where  It  could  be  transferred  to 
barges  for  delivery  to  users. 

The  total  capital  cost  for  all  of  these 
plants,  mines,  pipelines,  seaports,  etc.  will  be 
much  less  than  the  capital  cost  to  the  Sovi- 
ets for  the  pipeline  system  they  propose. 
The  capital  Investments  can  be  predomi- 
nantly In  politically  stable  areas,  and  spread 
over  several  countries. 

Where  could  the  Methacoal  be  produced? 
The  bulk  of  It  could  be  produced  In  the 
Eastern  U.S.  coal  fields,  the  Central  U.S. 
coal  fields  and  South  Central  Alaska.  What 
about  quantities?  All  of  this  Methacoal 
could  be  produced  from  proven  gas  and  coal 
reserves  in  Alaska  alone,  for  many  decades. 
Producing  in  these  three  plus  Canada,  Co- 
lombia. Chile,  Mexico.  Venezuela.  Australia. 
New  Zealand.  Nigeria.  South  Africa,  etc.  is 
recommended. 

Initial  production  can  begin  in  about 
three  years  or  less  In  some  areas,  four  or 
five  years  In  others.  There  Is  virtually  no 
limit,  within  reason,  to  the  amount  of  Meth- 
acoal which  could  be  produced  in  the  non- 
communist  countries  of  the  world.  The  fuel 
can  be  produced  and  delivered  in  less  time 
than  by  long  distance  gas  pipelines  from  Si- 
beria to  Western  Europe. 

Methacoal  would  cost  about  $4  to  $5  per 
million  BTU  delivered  to  Europe  from  most 
of  the  areas  suggested.  The  cost  can  be  con- 
tracted for  long  term  with  reasonable  esca- 
lation provisions. 

Methacoal  can  be  burned  as  received  as  a 
fluid  replacement  for  fuel  oils  in  modified 
oil-fired  boilers,  furnaces,  kilns,  etc.  It  can 
be  separated  to  form  a  dry.  powdered 
carbon  fuel  (called  CHC  Fuel)  for  burning 
in  previously  coal-fired  facilities  or  for  use 
in  producing  low-cost  synthesis  gas  for  use 
as  chemical  and  petrochemical  feedstock. 
The  cost  for  such  CHC  Fuel  would  be  less 
than  for  Imported  pulverized  coal  in  most, 
or  perhaps  all,  cases. 

The  condensate  liquid  fuels,  (called  CLP 
Fuels),  recovered  from  producing  CHC 
Fuels  from  Methacoal  can  be  marketed  for 
a  niunber  of  uses.  They  can  be  burned,  as  is. 
as  fuels  for  Otto  cycle,  Diesel  cycle  or  Bray- 
ton  cycle  (gas  turbine)  engines.  They  can  be 
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refined  Ui  produce  anhydrous  alcohol  fuels 
and  cheriical  byproducts.  The  anhydrous 
be  used  as  gasoline  or  diesel  fuel 
A  low  grade  of  methyl  alcohol  can 
be  produced  from  CLP  Fuels  if  desired.  A 
long  list  9t  chemicals  and  intermediates  can 
be  produced  from  CLP  Fuels  which  are  com- 
posed mostly  of  methyl  alcohol. 

To  summarize,  this  West  European  situa- 
tion presents  an  unique  opportunity  for 
broad  int^strial  revitalization  of  the  United 
States  ahd  Western  Europe  as  well  as  a 
number  pf  other  countries  of  the  Free 
World. 

It  seemi^  most  regrettable,  indeed,  that  our 
Allies  in  '  Vestem  Europe  may  become  irrev- 
ocably caimnitted  to  serious  and  Increasing 
dependen  ce,  both  economically  and  perhaps 
politicall] .  on  the  Soviets,  without  realizing 
that  ther  had  another,  much  preferable 
option,  ^f  which  they  simply  were  not 
aware.* 


Tl  [OMAS  ALVA  EDISON 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

or  PKNlfSYt-VAHlA 
IN  THfe  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  R  [TTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  yesterday,  October  18,  Thomas 
Alva  Edison,  America's  pioneer  of 
technolc  gy,  died  in  West  Orange,  N.J. 
Althoug  1  his  death  marked  the  end  to 
a  brilliai  it  lifetime  of  technological  ac- 
complisl  iments  and  advancements,  his 
work  li\es  with  us  and  has  become 
part  of  c  ur  daily  lives. 

When  one  considers  all  that  was  in- 
cluded among  Edison's  1,093  patents, 
his  genius  and  remarkable  facility  for 
the  practical  application  of  technology 
is  even  more  overwhelming. 

Edison's  first  invention  was  an  elec- 
trical vite  recorder  that  he  demon- 
stratediefore  a  congressional  commit- 
tee in  Washington,  D.C.  But  his  first 
commercial  success  was  on  Wall 
Street,  with  a  stock  ticker  and  high- 
speed pijinting  telegraph.  Fortunately, 
for  the  [rest  of  the  world,  Edison's 
genius  was  not  confined  only  to  those 
in  Washington  or  on  Wall  Street.  This 
pioneer  I  of  technology  found  wide- 
spread commercial  acceptance  for  his 
inventioi  is. 

In  187  1,  he  invented  the  quadruplex 
telegrap  i  which  allowed  four  mes- 
sages to  be  sent  simultaneously  over 
the  sami!  wire.  In  1876,  he  set  up  his 
own  labjratory  in  Menlo  Park,  N.J., 
and  ther  e  he  set  to  work  upon  improv- 
ing Alecander  Graham  Bell's  tele- 
phone. That  year  he  markedly  in- 
creased I  he  telephone's  audibility  with 
the  carb  )n  transmitter.  In  1877,  he  in- 
vented he  phonograph  which  was 
consider  id  a  monumental  achievement 
in  the  communications  field.  After 
having  v  ewed  an  exhibition  on  candle- 
power  ac  lights  in  1878,  Edison  an- 
nounced he  would  invent  a  safe  and  in- 
expensiv ;  light  to  replace  the  gaslight. 
Many  scientists  were  quite  skeptical 
about  Edison's  chances  of  succeeding 
at  this,   3ut  sure  enough,  in  October 
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1879,  Edison  demonstrated  his  newest 
invention,  the  carbon  filament  lamp. 

Edison's  laboratory  at  Menlo  Park 
was  probably  this  Nation's  first  inven- 
tion factory,  and  was  imitated  20  years 
later  by  giant  corporations  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  Edison  prom- 
ised that  he  would  turn  out  a  minor 
invention  every  10  days  and  a  "big 
trick"  every  6  months.  Before  long  he 
was  making  inventions  to  order  and 
was  applying  for  400  patents  a  year. 

In  later  years,  Edison  opened  the 
first  central  power  station  on  Pearl 
Street  in  New  York  City,  and  made 
many  advancements  with  the  phono- 
graph and  with  motion  pictures.  His 
Edison  General  Electric  Co.  was 
merged  into  General  Electric  Co.  in 
1892.  During  World  War  I,  America's 
inventive  genius  headed  the  Naval 
Consulting  Board,  directing  torpedo 
mechanisms  and  antisubmarine  de- 
vices. And  it  was  Edison  who  took  it 
upon  himself  to  convince  Congress  of 
the  need  to  establish  a  Naval  Research 
Laboratory. 

Thomas  Alva  Edison  achieved  great- 
ness during  America's  industrial  revo- 
lution. He  was  a  product  of  an  innova- 
tive and  free  society  which  encouraged 
creativity.  Edison  never  stopped 
dreaming  of  what  could  be.  He  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  that 
exist  in  our  coimtry,  profited  from  his 
labors,  and  in  doing  so  he  made  life  a 
lot  easier  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  His 
success,  as  he  would  say,  came  from  "2 
percent  inspiration  and  98  percent  per- 
spiration." All  he  needed  was  an  idea— 
an  inspiration— and  once  he  had  this, 
nothing  was  impossible. 

Today,  our  Nation's  productivity  is 
lagging  and  people  sense  that  we  are 
losing  our  technological  edge.  We  can 
reverse  this  trend  if  we  foUow  the  ex- 
ample of  Thomas  Edison.  He  is  a 
symbol  of  the  creativity  and  innova- 
tion that  our  Nation  has  had  and  of 
the  advancements  we  can  achieve  if  we 
put  our  minds  to  it.  Edison  showed  us 
that  by  devoting  our  time  and  energy 
to  an  idea  we  can  translate  that  idea 
into  a  reality. 

Fifty  years  ago  we  lost  a  technologi- 
cal genius  and  a  great  American.  But 
we  must  never  lose  his  innovative 
spirit,  his  creative  instincts,  and  his 
knack  for  making  the  impossible  a  re- 
ality. And  we  must  never  lose  sense  of 
his  simple  formula  for  success— that 
genius  is  2  percent  inspiration  and  98 
percent  perspiration.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MAHTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  October  14,  I  was  record- 
ed as  having  voted  against  the  Findley 
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amendment  to  H.R.  3603,  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  Act  of  1981.  I  had  in- 
tended to  vote  for  the  Findley  amend- 
ment, rollcall  No.  258,  since  I  have 
consistently  supported  efforts  to  cut 
back  the  dairy  support  program. 
During  earlier  action  on  H.R.  3603.  I 
had  voted  for  the  Frank  amendment, 
which  was  similar  in  purpose  to  the 
Findley  amendment.* 


MULTIEMPLOYER  PENSION 
PLANS 


HON.  IKE  ANDREWS 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ERISA  Amendments  Act  of  1980  has 
caused  significant  problems  for  a 
number  of  industries  who  participate 
in  multiemployer  pension  plans.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc.,  have  brought  to  my 
attention  two  articles  outlining  the  se- 
verity of  the  situation.  It  appears  that 
the  act  is  inadvertently  discouraging 
participation  in  multiemployer  pen- 
sion plans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Jerry  Geisel  in 
the  September  issue  of  Business  Instir- 
ance  magazine.  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House: 

No  Clear  SoLimoN  Exists  To  Solve  Ills 

Or  MULTIKXPLOTER  PLANS 

(By  Jerry  Oeisel) 

Washington.— Who  should  pay  for  the 
massive  unfunded  liabilities  of  multiemploy- 
er pension  plans? 

Employers,  Congress  answered  last  year 
when  it  passed  the  Multiemployer  Pension 
Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1980. 

After  years  of  debate  and  complex  negoti- 
ations. Congress  decided  that  an  employer 
that  withdrew  from  a  multiemployer  plan 
would  have  to  pay  a  share  of  the  plan's  un- 
funded vested  tieneflts. 

That  was  a  dramatic  change  from  the  pre- 
vious law  that  allowed  an  employer  to  drop 
out  of  a  multiemployer  plan  and  escape 
paying  liabilities  if  the  plan  did  not  collapse 
within  five  years  of  the  company's  with- 
drawal. 

Employers  now  are  finding  out  Just  how 
expensive  withdrawal  liability  can  be.  When 
two  trucking  firms  in  North  Carolina  and 
Indiana  withdrew  from  the  Central  States. 
Southeast  and  Southwest  Areas  Teamsters' 
pension  fund,  they  were  hit  with  withdraw- 
al liability  claims  that  were  more  than 
double  their  net  worths. 

Those  firms,  Johnson  Motor  Lines  Inc.  of 
Charlotte,  N.C..  and  Transport  Motor  Ex- 
press Inc.  of  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  are  suing  the 
Teamsters,  charging,  among  other  things, 
that  the  multiemployer  law  is  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  allows  the  taking  away  of 
property  without  a  trial. 

Trade  associations,  too,  are  beginning  to 
take  the  offensive  against  the  new  law.  Sev- 
eral employer  groups  will  meet  in  Washing- 
ton this  month  to  discuss  how  to  work  to- 
gether to  seek  changes  in  the  Multiemploy- 
er Amendments  Act. 
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Those  trade  associations,  who  admit  in 
some  cases  that  they  didn't  understand  the 
Implications  of  the  law  when  it  was  passed 
last  year,  are  under  mounting  pressure  from 
their  members  to  lobby  for  changes  in  the 
law. 

Employers,  particularly  trucking  compa- 
nies, are  asking  how  Congress  could  pass  a 
law  that  overnight  made  them  responsible 
for  enormious  pension  liabilities. 

Congress  passed  the  Multiemployer 
Amendments  Act,  with  considerable  support 
from  big  business  groups,  because  it  saw  no 
alternative  but  to  end  the  system  that  en- 
couraged pension  irresponsibility. 

That  system,  in  most  cases,  limited  an  em- 
ployer's liability  to  a  negotiated  contribu- 
tion to  the  plan.  Multiemployer  plan  trust- 
ees, half  of  whom  are  appointed  by  employ- 
ers and  the  other  half  by  the  union,  set  the 
benefit  levels. 

As  a  result,  employers  had  an  interest  in 
keeping  contribution  levels  low,  while  union 
representatives  fought  for  high  benefit 
levels. 

The  result  was  financial  disaster. 

Because  employers'  contributions  failed  to 
match  the  bentfits  promised,  many  of  the 
multiemployer  plans  are  badly  underfund- 
ed; the  Central  States  Teamsters'  fund 
alone  has  $3.5  billion  in  unfunded  vested  li- 
abUities. 

Those  unfunded  liabilities  caused  few  wor- 
ries during  the  1950s  and  1960s,  periods  of 
great  economic  growth.  Exp)erts  reasoned 
that  an  increasing  flow  of  contributions 
from  new  employers  Joining  the  plans  would 
pay  for  retirement  benefits  when  the  prom- 
ises came  due. 

But  that  reasoning  began  to  come  apart  in 
the  1970s.  Entire  industries  began  to  die. 

For  example,  people  stopped  wearing  hats; 
with  no  new  employers  entering  the  field 
and  existing  ones  dying  off,  the  multiem- 
ployer plan  for  millinery  workers  suddenly 
found  itself  in  dire  financial  straits.  Multi- 
employer plans  In  other  declining  indus- 
tries, such  as  hard  coal,  faced  similar  prob- 
lems. 

More  recently,  industry  deregulation  has 
posed  new  problems  for  multiemployer 
plans.  Hundreds  of  trucking  companies,  for 
example,  are  expected  to  close  their  doors  in 
the  next  few  years,  unable  to  survive  in  the 
new  competitive  environment  created  by  de- 
regulation. 

As  a  result,  employer  contributions  to  the 
Teamsters'  plan  could  trail  off,  posing  new 
financial  burdens  for  the  plan. 

Surviving  employers  have  no  interest  in 
inheriting  the  pension  liabilities  of  firms 
that  leave  the  plans.  They  oppose  a  weaken- 
ing of  withdrawal  liability  penalties. 

But  the  pressure  on  Congress  to  reduce 
withdrawal  liability  costs  is  bound  to  in- 
crease as  more  employers  who  leave  multi- 
employer plans  are  hit  with  astronomical 
unfunded  liability  bills— the  bitter  fruit  of 
previous  pension  Irresponsibility. 

All  the  choices  confronting  Congress  are 
unpleasant.  Keeping  a  company's  withdraw- 
al liability  at  the  current  stiff  levels  could 
further  weaken  multiemployer  pension 
plans  by  causing  new  employers  to  shun 
them. 

Easing  withdrawal  liability  could  mean  a 
return  to  the  old  system  of  pension  irre- 
sponsibility that  caused  the  original  prob- 
lem of  poorly  funded  multiemployer  plans. 

Reducing  benefit  guarantees  would  force 
retirees  to  bite  the  bullet.  That  would  be 
unfair,  some  experts  say,  since  retirees 
played  no  role  in  pension-funding  decisions. 

The  Multiemployer  Amendments  Act  may 
be,  as  one  Washington  attorney  puts  it,  a 
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very  bad  law— but  no  one  has  come  up  with 
a  better  one.* 


RICK  JAMES 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  introduce  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  a  superstar— 
my  second  cousin  Rick  James.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  do  not  call  him  a  superstar 
simply  because  I  am  a  supportive 
family  member. 

The  family  has  not  crowned  him  a 
musical  success.  The  fans  and  the 
record  charts  attest  to  his  overwhelm- 
ing success  and  popularity  in  the 
music  business  and  make  him  im- 
equivocaUy  a  superstar  the  likes  of 
Stevie  Wonder  or  Diana  Ross.  He  has, 
as  musicians  frequently  say.  "paid  his 
dues."  on  the  way  to  the  top  of  the 
music  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  of  my  colleagues 
may  not  be  readily  familiar  with  Rick 
James  by  name.  However.  I  can  guar- 
antee them  that  they  have  heard  at 
least  one  of  his  songs  on  many  occa- 
sions, whether  it  was  from  a  car  radio 
or  from  the  rooms  of  one  their  chil- 
dren. He  is  a  music  idol  with  proven 
staying  power. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Rick  James'  stajing 
power  and  superstardom  is  not  limited 
to  the  often  unpredictable  music  busi- 
ness. It  is  based  on  his  solid  family  al- 
legiance. Rick  James  personifies  this 
allegiance  during  every  interview  and 
concert  he  gives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Rick  James,  an  intelli- 
gent young  man.  is  acutely  aware  of 
his  roots  and  how  he  reached  stardom. 
This  family  superstar  quite  openly 
notes  that  the  brightest  star  in  his  life 
is  his  mother  and  my  first  cousin.  Mrs. 
Betty  Johnson. 

Betty  worked  tirelessly  to  educate 
all  of  her  children.  Accordingly  they 
all  have  done  well  in  their  respective 
fields.  The  success  that  they  enjoy 
today  is  a  lasting  tribute  to  her  dili- 
gence and  the  great  job  she  did  in  rais- 
ing them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  superstar 
Rick  James  pays  his  mother,  his  shin- 
ing star,  a  touching  tribute  every  time 
he  is  interviewed  is  only  one  facet  of 
the  tight  bond  between  them.  He  has 
seen  to  it  that  his  mother  will  not 
have  to  toil  anymore.  Thus,  all  her 
years  of  hard  work  and  sacrificing  for 
her  children  have  paid  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  only  the  ex- 
traordinary musical  talents  that  make 
Rick  James  a  superstar.  He  is  a  super- 
star at  home  sis  well  as  on  stage.  We 
are  all  extremely  proud  of  him. 

At  this  time,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  introduce  my  cousin,  the  superstar. 
Rick  James  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in  the 
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Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  Rick  James: 
PcTNK's    Flashy     FtmKSTm— Rick    Jamks: 

Braided  and  Brassy  Superstar  Finds  All 

That  GuTrnts  Turns  to  PLATiNuii 
(By  Richard  Harrington) 

Punk-funk  superstar  Rick  James  sat  in  his 
Capital  Centre  dressing  room  Saturday 
night,  fingering  his  Masai  warrior's  braids. 
'Every  once  in  a  while  he  would  tug  at  them, 
as  If  to  prove  they  were  real.  They  are,  and 
James  is  planning  on  doing  some  clipping  of 
his  own:  He  has  filed  a  >450  million  lawsuit 
against  several  concert  promoters  who  at- 
tached his  equipment  at  a  Dallas  concert  In 
August. 

James  minded  having  to  cancel  the  next 
night's  concert,  and  he  minded  having  to 
play  the  next  night  on  twrrowed  equipment; 
but  mostly  James  seemed  to  mind  newspa- 
per reports  that  had  him  ditching  those 
trademark  shoulder-length  braids  to  escape 
sheriff's  deputies  who  wouldn't  be  looking 
to  serve  papers  on  a  "bald  man." 

"They  seized  my  equipment— illegally— 
and  then  they  defamated  [sic]  my  character 
and  professionalism  saying  I  had  a  bold 
head,"  James  fumes,  spitting  out  the  last 
two  words.  "I'm  not  a  criminal;  I've  never 
stolen  anything.  They  were  wrong  and 
they're  going  to  suffer  for  it.  That  tears 
down  my  character  anybody  says  I  got  a 
bald  head.  TTiere's  people  out  there  that  be- 
lieve that  kind  of  s— .  The  braids  are  impor- 
tant, the  whole  group  wears  them.  If  I'm 
bald  then  the  whole  group  is  bald;  and  if 
we're  all  bald,  it  means  we're  plastic  people 
up  there." 

The  only  plastic  in  James'  life  right  now  is 
the  round  kind  that  goes  under  a  needle. 
His  current  "Street  Songs"  album  has  held 
the  No.  1  spot  in  the  Black  Album  Charts 
since  early  summer  and  next  week  will  tie 
the  record  for  that  position— 20  weeks  held 
by  Stevie  Wonder's  "Songs  in  the  Key  of 
Life"— flitting  around  in  the  pop  Top  10  for 
much  of  that  time  as  well.  James  is  the  top 
black  concert  attraction  in  America:  he  drew 
more  than  35.000  to  two  shows  at  the  Cap- 
ital Centre. 

His  message  is  simple— funk  it  up.  It's  a 
message  delivered  by  a  13-piece  band  that, 
like  James,  looks  as  If  it  came  to  the  stage 
directly  from  a  Star  Trek  convention:  sil- 
very thigh-high  boots,  skin-tight  lame  body 
suits,  a  generous  dose  of  silver  glitter  on  the 
braids.  In  the  last  three  years,  all  that  glit- 
ter has  turned  to  platinum  for  James  and 
company. 

The  28-year-old  superstar  seems  in  cau- 
tious control  of  his  success,  his  conversation 
sprinkled  with  stories  of  glitter  gone  dull 
through  excesses. 

"In  my  head  I've  always  been  a  superstar, 
even  when  I  was  broke,"  James  says  matter- 
of-factly.  "But  I  didn't  make  it  until  1978. 
and  I  was  able  to  watch  Sly  and  Steve  Stills 
fall,  watch  Jimi  Hendrix  and  others  die. 
Had  I  made  it  in  the  'SOs,  I  might  have  been 
blown  away.  too.  The  music  business  is  an 
unnatural  business.  You  come  off  that  stage 
believing  that  you're  a  god  .  .  .  It's  unnatu- 
ral." 

The  on-stage  and  offstage  Jameses  are  as 
different  as  night  and  day,  a  conscious  divi- 
sion that  he  has  only  recently  started  to 
talk  about.  The  mythic,  public  James  is  a 
flashy  funkster  and  party-giver.  The  real- 
life,  private  James  lives  quietly  on  a  ranch 
in  Upstate  New  York  with  his  mother  and 
his  horses  and  has  started  trying  to  cool 
that  hot  Image,  even  though  it  could  affect 
his  popularity. 
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care  if  it's  dangerous  or  not.  In  all 

of   following   musicians — Jaeger, 

always  managed  to  keep 

and  art  a  separate  thing.  It's 

not    me,    I'm    not    totally 

hat  stage  image  .  .  .  it's  about  50 
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forgotten  album  for  MGM.  There 
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a  group  reunion  with  Young.  "I 

think  he'd  like  the  tapes  out.  He 

as  nostalgia.  I  do.  too." 

(  ntrance  into  the  funk  world  after 

on  the  peripheries  of  the  record 

partly  a  reaction  against  what 

the  silly  sci-fi  mindlessness  of 

Clinton  and  Bootsy  Collins. 
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weeks   ago    thousands   of   young 

jafamed  the  Capital  Centre  for  one 

fling  before  school  bells  sound- 

desiordant  note.   Friday  night  Rick 

cal  ed  recess. 

;he  self-annolnted  high  priest  of 
,  presided  over  a  sold-out  celebra- 
oi^rageous  party  music.  Outrageous 
mild  a  word  for  it.  James  admit- 
that  his  biggest  thrill  in  life 
a  woman  scream  in  ecstasy," 
whole  show  is  designed  to  elicit  the 
from  a  crowd.  He  seldom  fails, 
inoved  from  the  raunchy  to  the 
back  again  with  blinding  speed. 
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One  moment  he  was  smelling  a  rose  and 
whispering  French;  the  next  he  was  bump- 
ing and  grinding  away  to  "Bustin'  Out"  or 
stroking  Teena  Marie  in  a  particularly  sug- 
gestive duet.  The  Stone  City  Band  provided 
some  chunky  dance  rhythms,  but  it  was 
James'  blatant  sexuality  and  preening  that 
delighted  the  crowd  most. 

Also  appearing  was  Carl  Carlton.  Shirt- 
less, Carlton  left  no  muscle  unflexed.* 
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DO  NOT  BE  TRICKED  BY  THE 
SIERRA  CLUB 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  GERALD 
RAISKIN 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Rabbi  Gerald  Raiskin, 
the  spiritual  leader  at  Peninsula 
Temple  Sholom  for  25  years,  who  was 
honored  by  his  congregation  Septem- 
ber 20  at  a  testimonial  dinner.  This 
man  of  God  has  given  so  much  of  him- 
self to  his  temple  that  now  is  the  time 
for  the  congregants  to  show  their  love 
and  appreciation. 

After  serving  as  an  infantryman 
with  the  80th  Division  in  the  Europe- 
an Theater  of  Operations  and  earning 
two  battle  stars  and  the  Combat  In- 
fantry Badge,  Rabbi  Raiskin  graduat- 
ed from  Brooklyn  College  with  a 
degree  in  psychology  and  sociology 
and  was  ordained  at  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  of  New  York.  Upon  returning 
from  a  year  in  Israel,  Rabbi  Raiskin 
served  as  a  director  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Temple  Youth  where  he 
began  his  deep  involvement  with 
young  people.  He  and  his  lovely  and 
giving  wife  Helen,  have  both  contin- 
ued to  place  an  emphasis  on  being 
with  and  teaching  young  people.  Both 
Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Raiskin  have  joy  writ- 
ten all  over  their  faces  when  the  chil- 
dren's choir  and  the  students  of  the 
religious  school  or  the  Hebrew  School 
participate  in  the  services.  It  is  indeed 
a  beautiful  sight  to  see  40  to  60  chil- 
dren singing  beautifully  under  the 
skillful  direction  of  Mrs.  Raiskin  with 
the  Rabbi  happily  singing  too. 

The  love  that  Rabbi  Raiskin  has  for 
his  flock  is  shown  on  his  smiling  face 
upon  entering  the  temple.  Each 
person,  who  is  a  temple  member,  feels 
that  'Jerry'  is  their  own  personal 
Rabbi  and  their  good  friend.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  Sunday  school  look  for- 
ward to  being  greeted  personally  by 
the  Rabbi  as  they  start  their  day  at 
the  religious  school.  Rabbi  Raiskin  is 
never  too  busy  to  help  a  youth  who 
might  be  having  a  difficult  time  learn- 
ing Hebrew  become  more  adapt  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  Torah.  The 
growth  of  the  temple  from  40  families 
to  almost  700  is  mostly  due  to  the 
warmth  and  affection  given  so  freely 
by  Rabbi  Raiskin  as  he  embraces  each 
new  member  to  his  heart.* 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  American  people  must  not  be 
fooled  by  the  manipulative  use  of  the 
mass  media  by  foes  of  Interior  Secre- 
tary James  Watt.  Yesterday's  presen- 
tation of  a  million  petitions  demand- 
ing the  immediate  dismissal  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Interior  Secretary  was  a 
staged  media  hoax  perpetrated  by  the 
Sierra  Club.  It  is  important,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  not  be  tricked  into 
believing,  as  the  Sierra  Club  would 
have  us  believe,  that  most  Americans 
favor  removal  of  Interior  Secretary 
Watt. 

The  Sierra  Club's  presentation  of 
their  petitions  to  Congress  yesterday 
was  not  a  spontaneous  display  of 
grassroots  popular  support  favoring 
the  ouster  of  James  Watt.  Instead,  it 
was  a  highly  organized  and  sophisti- 
cated media  blitz  organized  by  the 
Sierra  Club.  A  confidential  memoran- 
dum written  by  the  leadership  of  the 
Sierra  Club  several  weeks  ago  provides 
the  proof  for  this  claim.  The  confiden- 
tial memo  details  the  Sierra  Club's 
master  plan  for  maximizing  media  ex- 
posure in  opposition  to  Secretary 
Watt. 

This  memo  is  further  indication  that 
the  Sierra  Club's  tactics  against  the 
Secretary  are  only  a  symbol  of  the 
Sierra  Club's  efforts  to  expand  its  own 
membership  and  donations.  The  memo 
clearly  states  that  one  of  the  primary 
goals  of  yesterday's  petition  presenta- 
tion was  to  enhance  the  credibility  of 
the  Sierra  Club  as  a  strong  grassroots 
organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  a  recent 
article  by  the  Sacramento  Bee  which 
describes  the  secret  battle  plan  for 
this  week's  antilobby  effort  staged  by 
the  Sierra  Club.  I  think  this  article 
highlights  the  true  objectives  of  the 
Sierra  Club. 

[From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Oct.  10,  1981] 

Sierra  Club  Has  a  "SECRrr"— Dump  Watt 
(By  Leo  Rennert) 

Acting  in  utmost  secrecy,  the  Sierra  Club 
has  mapped  a  battle  plan  for  a  lobbying  as- 
sault on  the  nation's  capital  that  has  all  the 
trappings  of  an  undercover  KGB  or  CIA  ex- 
ercise. 

The  point  of  the  maneuver  is  to  dump  on 
the  steps  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Oct.  19  more  than  1  million  petitions  calling 
for  the  firing  of  Interior  Secretary  James 
Watt. 

The  cloak  and  dagger  preparations,  how- 
ever, may  be  more  exciting  than  the  event 
itself. 

They  involve  careful  orchestration  to  ex- 
tract extensive  media  coverage  and  maxi- 
mum political  impact  while  the  public  gets 
the  impression  that  it's  witnessing  a  fairly 
spontaneous  "grassroots"  demonstration. 
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It  is  vital  that  this  plan  remain  absolutely 
confidential,  the  national  Sierra  Club  office 
In  San  Francisco  advised  its  chapters  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

For  maximum  impact  what  we  are  plan- 
ning must  remain  closely  guarded  until  we 
are  ready  to  launch  it. 

"If  word  of  this  plan  and  its  timing  gets 
out,  it  will  be  possible  for  Watt  and  his  sup- 
porters to  take  counteraction  which  could 
seriously  blunt  the  political  and  media 
Impact  we  are  seeUng." 

The  "confidential"  eight  page  master 
plan,  of  which  the  Bee  has  obUined  a  copy, 
was  drafted  by  Sierra  Club  President  Joe 
Fontaine  and  Federal  Affairs  Director  Doug 
Scott  after  a  July  "retreat "  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

It  calls  for  chapters  throughout  the 
nation  to  send  representatives  to  Washing- 
ton for  a  weeklong  anti-Watt  demonstration 
with  an  eye  on  exploiting  local  and  national 
coverage  to  the  fullest. 

The  strategy  includes  carefully  staged  air- 
port departure  news  conferences  that 
should  produce  local  headlines  like  "Sierra 
Club  leader  Jane  Doe  presents  1  zillion  anti- 
Watt  signatures." 

At  the  Washington  end,  the  simultaneous 
arrival  of  chapter  representatives  should 
trigger  a  second  wave  of  publicity— "Mighty 
nationwide  Sierra  Club  assembles  volunteer 
leaders  in  Washington  with  1  million  plus 
petitions  against  Watt  policies." 

Timing  is  critical.  Chapter  officials  were 
told  that  the  payoff  will  be  "'big  play  in  Sat- 
urday evening  papers  and  on  Saturday 
evening  televisions  .  .  .  and  in  Sunday 
papers." 

According  to  a  cover  letter,  the  hush  hush 
plan  was  developed  on  the  basis  of  "careful 
political  soundings  and  Inside  advice  from 
Capitol  Hill." 

Before  leaving  for  Washington,  delegates 
are  supposed  to  meet  privately  with  State 
Republican  Party  chairmen  to  show  them 
the  stacks  of  anti-Watt  petitions. 

"This  would  be  an  off-the-record  visit  to 
convey  the  message  that  we  are  a  bipartisan 
group,  but  that  there  is  very  strong  grass- 
roots sentiment  against  Mr.  Watt  and  the 
policies  of  the  Reagan  administration  he 
symbolizes, "  the  plan  advises. 

There  also  are  supposed  to  be  "courtesy 
calls"  on  governors  that  should  get  a 
"ripple-down  political  impact." 

In  line  with  the  club's  tactic  to  hold  off 
advance  public  announcements  until  the 
last  moment,  press  kits  about  the  anti-Watt 
project  will  not  be  mailed  until  next  week. 

However,  Larry  Williams,  an  organizer  in 
the  Washington  office,  acknowledged  the 
secrecy  strategy  is  beginning  to  cnunble. 
The  White  House  has  known  about  plans 
for  the  Washington  rally  for  "at  least  a 
week,"  he  said,  and  the  event  also  has  been 
reported  in  the  Doonesbury  comic  strip  this 
week. 

Asked  why  club  representatives  had  to  be 
instructed  In  supersecret  discipline,  Wil- 
liams replied,  "You're  dealing  with  lots  of 
volunteers.  You  must  take  a  hard-line  ap- 
proach; otherwise,  they  tend  to  run  off  in 
different  directions."* 
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NEW  JERSEY'S  OUTSTANDING 
YOUNG  PARMER 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  HEW  JBRSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
man  from  my  congressional  district  re- 
cently had  the  distinct  honor  of  being 
named  "New  Jersey's  Outstanding 
Young  Farmer"  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  J.  Wilson 
"Jay"  Hughes,  Jr..  a  34-year-old  resi- 
dent of  Aura,  N.J..  is  the  recipient  of 
this  commendable  award. 

A  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
"having  new  areas  of  challenge  and 
the  chance  to  overcome  them  is  always 
welcome."  is  reflective  of  his  can-do  at- 
titude. A  third-generation  fruit 
farmer.  Mr.  Hughes  is  vice  president 
and  assistant  general  manager  of 
Broad  Acres  Farm,  a  family  corpora- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  his  farming  achieve- 
ments, Mr.  Hughes  has  contributed 
much  time  and  effort  to  civic  and 
fanning  organizations.  He  Is  a  member 
of  the  Aura  Volunteer  Fire  Company 
and  Rescue  Corps,  and  a  member  of 
the  Elk  Township  School  Board. 

Mr.  Hughes'  selection  for  this  honor 
was  based  on  such  factors  as  manage- 
ment, efficiency,  and  innovative  farm- 
ing practices. 

His  philosophy  is  to  develop  farming 
Into  "a  profession,  not  an  archaic  vo- 
cation." 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  Mr.  Hughes  on  this  out- 
standing accomplishment  and  entreat 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise.* 


ARTICLE  HONORS  CLAUDE 
PEPPER 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIBA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  re- 
cently enjoyed  the  festivities  sur- 
rounding the  8l5t  birthday  of  our  es- 
teemed colleague.  Claude  Pepper. 

I  thought,  however,  that  this  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat  recently,  helps  captiu-e  the 
history  and  color  which  has  surround- 
ed Mr.  Pepper's  career  and  I  happily 
share  it  with  you  today. 

Pepper  Ahead  of  His  Time 
(By  Howard  Jay  Friedman) 

He  didn't  know  me  and  we  hadn't  met. 
But  in  1946,  Claude  Pepper  helped  me  get  a 
job  on  The  Democrat  and  on  my  way  to  35 
years  of  writing  in  and  about  Florida. 

As  a  transplanted  New  Yorker.  I  knew  all 
about  him.  He  may  have  been  the  senator 
from  the  sUte  of  Florida,  but  Florida  was 
the  second  state  for  thousands  of  New 
Yorkers  who  spent  their  winters  here,  and 
they  considered  him  their  senator,  too. 
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He  was  a  liberal.  But,  more  Important,  he 
was  an  ally  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, helping  to  turn  this  nation  around 
after  its  worst  depression. 

I've  forgotten  what  the  issue  was,  but  a 
Democrat  editorial  in  1946  criticized  him.  I 
disagreed,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor 
about  it.  The  letter  was  published  and  I  re- 
ceived a  nice  ""thank-you"'  note  from  the 
senator,  with  an  autographed  picture,  both 
of  which,  unfortunately,  I  can't  find  any- 
where. 

That  letter  led  to  other  letters  to  the 
editor,  which  led  to  a  daily  column,  which 
led  to  a  job  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion—and which,  in  one  of  those  twists  of 
fate,  has  now  led  me  right  back  to  The 
Democrat! 

I  guess  I  saw  Claude  Pepper  in  person  two 
or  three  times  when  he  was  senator.  Al 
Block  introduced  me  to  him  at  a  Rotary 
Club  luncheon  in  the  Floridan  Hotel.  The 
senator  flattered  me  by  remembering  my 
name. 

I  saw  him  again  one  afternoon  shopping 
at  Christo's  5-and-lO  cent  store.  Now,  that 
may  not  mean  much  to  many  of  you,  but 
you  can  live  all  your  lifetime  in  many  states 
in  this  country  and  never  see  anyone  in 
public  office  in  person,  much  less  a  U.S.  sen- 
ator, in  the  dime  store.  He  waved  "hello" 
across  the  counter  and  I  was  impressed. 

In  1950,  George  Smathers  challenged  him 
for  his  senate  seat,  in  what  became  one  of 
the  bitterest  campaigns  in  the  state's  histo- 
ry. It's  unfortunate,  but  for  some  people 
Pepper  will  be  remembered  for  losing  that 
campaign,  rather  than  for  his  contributions 
to  government. 

Yes,  I  was,  and  still  am,  upset  about  it.  I 
think  he  got  a  raw  deal  from  many  of  his 
former  "friends."  They  called  him  "Red" 
Pepper  and  painted  him  nearly  a  traitor,  al- 
though he  was  neither. 

They  distributed  that  Infamous  photo- 
graph of  him  standing  alongside  Paul  Robe- 
son, who  was  a  great  singer  but  an  admitted 
communist.  But  Pepper's  sin  was  not  only 
that  Robeson  was  red,  but  that  he  was 
black. 

Folks  who  didn't  like  blacks,  and  there 
were  lots  of  them,  didn't  like  Pepper. 

Pepper,  you  see,  had  supported  President 
Harry  Tnunan's  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission,  which  was  aimed  at  getting 
jobs  for  blacks  in  government  and  industry. 

But  I  think  doctors  hated  Pepper  worst  of 
all.  Pepper  had  supported  government  help 
for  the  payment  of  medical  bills.  His  oppo- 
nents called  it  "socialized  medicine "  and 
succeeded  for  many  years  in  turning  that 
program  into  a  dirty  word. 

That  campaign,  incidentally,  gave  me  my 
first  look  at  some  of  the  ugliness  of  politics: 
a  group  of  local  Smathers'  supporters, 
flushed  with  victory,  driving  their  cars  over 
the  front  lawn  of  the  senator's  home  on 
Wilson  Avenue,  blowing  their  horns  and 
shouting  swear  words. 

But  Claude  Pepper  lost  like  a  winner. 

He  didn't  return  to  Miami,  his  home  town, 
with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  a  beaten  man. 
Nor  did  he  do  as  others  did  before  and  after 
him,  and  move  to  Washington  to  lobby  for 
the  "fat  cats."  He  went  back  to  his  first 
love,  the  law,  practicing  in  Miami  with  Jack 
Orr,  and  here  in  Tallahassee  with  Earl  Pair- 
cloth  and,  later,  Lawrence  Renfroe. 

But  he  needed  the  stimulation  of  govern- 
ment. So  in  1962  he  returned  to  Washington 
as  a  newly  elected  freshman  congressman 
from  Dade  County,  one  of  only  a  handful  of 
lawmakers  who  ever  returned  in  a  lesser  ca- 
pacity.  He  has  been  in  Washington  ever 
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since,  i-e-elected  by  his  Dade  constituency 
over  ai  id  over  again  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities He  U  now  the  recognized  leader  in 
the  fig  It  for  the  rights  and  needs  of  the  el- 
derly. ^.      . 

Pepptr  was  ahead  of  his  time.  The  two 
princiflal  issues  that  led  to  his  Senate  defeat 
is  support  of  'socialized  medicine. " 
ve  now  know  as  Medicare,  and  his  in- 
n  fair  employment  practices,  which 
the  issue  of  civil  rights.  He  favored 
both  t^  early. 

History  will  mark  him  as  a  courageous  and 
outstanding  lawmaker.  And,  without  being 
too  biqter,  I  think  he  wUl  be  remembered  a 
lot  loi«er  than  his  former  friend  who  beat 
him  oil  of  his  Senate  seat  and  then  didn't 
sUy  aJound  long  enough  to  do  anything  we 
can  rejnember. 

Clause  Pepper,  son  of  an  Alabama  share- 
croppar.  a  Tallahassee  neighbor,  will  be  81 
years  tld  in  Just  a  few  days,  on  Sept.  8. 
Happsf birthday,  friend.  And  thanks.* 


rHE  AW  ACS  DEBATE  IN 
CONGRESS 


HOlil.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIPORltIA 

in|the  house  of  representatives 
Monday,  October  19,  1981 
•  Mrl  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  pjending  proposed  sale  of  military 
equi^nent  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  the  most 
important  foreign  policy  issue  now 
facink  Congress.  Due  to  the  serious 
natuie  of  the  issue,  and  the  high  level 
of  public  interest,  I  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  place  in  the  public  record 
a  statement  outlining  the  reasons  for 
my  decision  to  vote  for  the  sale  and 
agairst  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
194,  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
adop  ed  by  the  House  on  October  14. 

Accordingly,    at   this   point   in   the 
Record  I  insert  the  following  column, 
whic  1  is  to  be  distributed  to  my  dis- 
trict ater  in  the  week. 
Th !  article  follows: 

Phe  aw  ACS  Debate  in  Congress 
Cerainly  the  most  controversial  foreign 
>^licjf  issue  of  the  97th  Congress  to  date 
continues  to  be  the  proposed  sale  of  the 
AWAPS   (Airborne   Warning   and    Control 
n  Aircraft)  and  other  military  equip- 
to  Saudi  Arabia.   President   Reagan 
to  sell  the  Saudis  a  package  of  5 
j,  101  sets  of  conformal  fuel  tanks  to 
the  range  of  the  60  P-15  fighters  we 
»  Saudis  in  1978.  1.177  AIM-9L  Side- 
.^^.  air-to-air  missUes  to  give  the  Saudis 
advantage  in  sierial  battles  because  the 
iers  can  be  fired   head-on,   and  6 
.„.  aerial  refueling  aircraft.  The  cost  of 
(ackage.  including  training  and  spare 
totals  $8.5  billion.  Under  a  law  gov- 
foreign  military  sales  in  excess  of  $25 
,.  Congress  has  until  October  30  to 
rove  the  sale.  While  the  House  voted 
so  on  October  14,  the  vote  in  the 
is  considered  too  close  to  call, 
decision  on  AWACS  is  a  difficult  one 
the   United   States   has   partially 
~.u^.g  objectives  to  reconcile.  On  the 
liand.  we  have  a  moral  and  political 
ment  to  the  security  and  survivabil- 
Israel.   I  publicly  stated  when  the 
.  on  AWACS  began  earlier  in  the  year 
I   would   not  support   anything   that 
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would  significantly  impair  Israel's  ability  to 
launch  a  preemptive  strike  to  maintain  its 
security.  On  the  other  hand,  Saudi  Arabia 
has  very  legitimate  defense  needs.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  relatively  few  citizens  (under  6 
million)  yet  must  protect  a  land  area  about 
the  same  size  as  that  portion  of  our  own 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Within  the  country  lies  the  strategically 
and  economically  important  oil  fields  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  Saudis  are  surrounded  by 
potential  adversaries.  Libya,  Ethiopia  and 
South  Yemen  have  banded  together  to 
threaten  Saudi  Arabia  by  moving  through 
nearby  North  Yemen.  Libya's  terrorist 
leader.  Colonel  Qadhafi,  has  threatened  to 
destroy  the  Saudi  oil  fields  unless  the 
Saudis  support  Libya's  demands  for  higher 
OPEC  oil  prices.  Certainly.  Qadhafl's 
threats  cannot  be  taken  lightly,  what  with 
his  bombing  of  the  Sudan  and  his  Invasion 
of  Chad. 

The  AWACS  radar  planes  are  designed  to 
improve  Saudi  defenses  by  providing  the 
Saudis  with  an  advance  warning  of  enemy 
attack.  At  its  operating  altitude  of  30.000 
feet,  an  AWACS  can  detect  enemy  aircraft 
within  a  range  of  about  200  miles— more  or 
less— depending  upon  weather  and  terrain 
conditions.  The  advance  warning  would  pro- 
vide sufficient  time  to  scramble  the  P-15's 
engage  the  enemy  with  AIM  missiles,  and 
defend  the  oil  fields. 

The  two  principal  objections  to  the  sale— 
but  by  no  means  the  only  concerns— are 
that  the  AWACS  pose  a  threat  to  Israel, 
and  that  should  the  Saudi  government  fall 
from  power,  the  equipment  might  fall  into 
the  wrong  hands  and  compromise  U.S.  secu- 
rity. I  sincerely  and  carefully  weighed  these 
considerations  when  studying  the  issue. 
From  the  written  material  I  reviewed  and 
the  briefings  I  attended,  I  concluded  the  fol- 
lowing: 

In  order  to  monitor  Israeli  airspace,  the 
AWACS  would  have  to  operate  in  one  of 
two  small  areas  in  the  far  northwest  comer 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
oil  fields.  Thus,  any  shifting  of  the  AWACS 
to  those  areas  would  leave  the  oil  fields  vul- 
nerable because  it  will  take  5  AWACS  to 
provide  around-the-clock  protection  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  area.  In  addition,  the  concen- 
tration of  air  traffic  over  the  dense  Israeli 
air  space  would  make  it  difficult  for  the 
AWACS  to  distinguish  between  routine  and 
attack  aircraft.  Further,  the  AWACS  cannot 
detect  such  things  as  troop  or  tank  move- 
ments. 

The  second  possible  threat  to  Israel  stems 
from  the  abUity  of  the  AWACS  to  serve  as  a 
control  and  command  center  to  coordinate 
air  battles.  On  this  point,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  provided  assurances  that  all 
of  the  most  sensitive  gear  for  this  function 
will  not  be  included  in  the  version  sold  to 
the  Saudis.  The  Israeli  Air  Force  will  retain 
a  decided  superiority  over  the  Saudis,  or 
other  nations  in  the  region.  The  United 
SUtes  certainly  retains  the  option  of  selling 
Israel  such  equipment  as  may  be  necessary 
to  maintain  this  level  of  strength. 

There  is  always  the  possibility  that  equip- 
ment will  fall  into  the  wrong  hands  when- 
ever the  U.S.  transfers  technology  to  other 
countries,  regardless  of  the  location.  Howev- 
er, in  this  case  the  need  for  the  equipment 
is  so  great,  that  we  must  manage  any  risks 
that  present  themselves  rather  than  use 
these  risks  as  reasons  to  block  the  sale  en- 
tirely. I  am  convinced  that  the  arrange- 
ments reached  between  the  U.S.  and  Saudi 
Arabia  are  more  than  adequate  for  this  pur- 
pose. Specifically,  there  will  be  complete 
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daU  sharing  with  the  VS.,  there  will  be  no 
sharing  of  information  with  other  countries 
without  our  prior  consent,  there  will  be  no 
operation  of  the  planes  outside  of  Saudi  air- 
space, and  extensive  security  measures  will 
be  taken  in  the  selection  of  personnel  and 
the  storage  of  equipment.  A  further  safe- 
guard is  provided  by  the  fact  that  the 
planes  would  not  be  delivered  until  1985-88. 
U.S.  personnel  will  be  involved  in  flight  op- 
erations until  training  of  Saudi  crews  is 
completed  in  1990.  and  the  need  for  spare 
parts  and  ground  assistance  will  guarantee 
an  American  presence  into  the  1990's.  Final- 
ly, the  truly  sensitive  portion  of  the 
AWACS  is  the  computer  'software"— the 
programming— and  not  the  "hardware"  or 
actual  physical  equipment,  which  is  actually 
widely  known,  and  is  what  would  fall  into 
enemy  hands  in  the  unlikely  event  of  any 
capture. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  important  issue 
became  embroiled  in  as  much  symbolism  as 
substance.  The  sale  does  not  represent  a  dis- 
abling threat  to  Israel,  and  for  that  reason  I 
was  able  to  support  it.  Although  my  posi- 
tion did  not  prevail  in  the  House,  this  was 
largely  due  to  the  absence  of  any  lobbying 
by  the  White  House.  This  lack  of  effort  was 
a  mistake.  At  issue  here  is  the  abUity  of  the 
President  to  shape  foreign  policy,  the  wlU- 
ingness  of  the  U.S.  to  stand  by  its  allies— 
both  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  In  the 
process  help  the  process  of  peace  In  the 
Middle  East.* 


COMMEMORATION   OP  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OF  CASIMIR  PULASKI 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  October  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  NELUGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
pay  tribute  this  month  to  the  great 
Polish  patriot  and  leader,  Gen.  Casl- 
mir  Pulaski,  who  bravely  volunteered 
his  services  to  the  Continental  Army 
during  the  American  Revolution,  help- 
ing the  cause  of  freedom. 

Casimir  Pulaski  was  bom  in  Lithua- 
nia. Poland,  in  1748.  His  early  efforts 
for  the  cause  of  independence  in 
Poland  proved  unsuccessful.  After  his 
exile  from  his  native  land,  he  served  in 
the  Turkish  revolutionary  movement. 
He  later  met  with  Benjamin  Franklin 
in  FYance,  and  soon  thereafter  joined 
the  American  cause  for  freedom.  Upon 
his  arrival  In  America  in  1777,  he  orga- 
nized a  corps  of  cavalry  and  light  in- 
fantry at  Valley  Forge,  which  later 
became  known  as  the  Pulaski  Legion. 
Successful  reorganization  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army's  cavalry  led  to  his  dis- 
tinction as  the  "Father  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cavalry."  Pulaski  commanded  the 
American  and  French  legions  at  Sa- 
vannah, where  he  was  fatally  woimded 
and  died  on  October  11,  1779. 

I  think  it  is  especially  fitting  to  re- 
member General  Pulaski  in  this  time 
of  decision  for  the  Polish  nation.  To  a 
large  degree,  the  ideals  of  General  Pu- 
laski fought  for  in  America  are  now 
being  debated  in  his  native  land.  More 
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than  200  years  after  his  death,  the 
Polish  Solidarity  movement  has  raised 
some  of  the  same  basic  issues  of 
human  freedom  for  which  Pulaski  sac- 
rificed his  life.  They  have  bravely 
stood  up  against  the  forces  of  oppres- 
sion, and  laid  claim  to  the  heritage 
which  Pulaski  sought  to  create  and 
preserve. 

I  join  with  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent in  the  11th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent,  in  honoring  Gen. 
Casimir  Pulaski.* 


TUBERCULOSIS:  ACTION  IS 
NEEDED 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  19,  1981 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
regret  that  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  4560,  the  measure  appropriating 
funds  for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation, it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  be 
present  on  the  floor.  I  particularly 
wanted  to  be  present  in  order  to  rise  in 
support  of  an  amendment  which  was 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Weiss,  which 
would  have  increased  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  preventive  health  services 
program  of  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  by  an  additional  $5  million, 
moneys  which  would  have  been  ear- 
marked for  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis. 

I  was  sorry  to  learn  that  this  body 
did  not  adopt  the  amendment,  and  do 
want  to  go  on  record  as  to  why  I  be- 
lieve it  was  necessary. 

Tuberculosis,  thought  to  largely  be  a 
disease  of  the  19  century,  is  regretta- 
bly once  again  on  the  rise  in  our 
Nation.  In  1980  there  was  an  actual  in- 
crease in  new  cases.  Statistics  of  the 
American  Lung  Association  reveal  that 
27,983  cases  were  reported  last  year,  a 
rise  for  the  first  time  since  1963. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  alone 
new  cases  totaled  361  in  1980  as  op- 
posed to  324  the  year  before.  Particu- 
larly disturbing  is  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  these  cases  were  diagnosed 
in  children  under  the  age  of  14  which 
is  an  indicator  that  the  infection  is 
recent.  It  is  well  known  that  tubercu- 
losis occurs  more  frequently  in  the 
nonwhite  population  of  our  country. 
Referring  again  to  my  district,  over  90 
percent  of  the  newly  reported  cases 
were  among  blacks.  The  rate  of  inci- 
dence among  blacks  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  five  times  higher  than 
that  of  its  white  population. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  which  can 
both  be  prevented  and  cured.  But  the 
drugs  and  other  items  necessary  for 
treatment  must  be  available  on  a  cer- 
tain basis  and  for  the  duration  of  time 
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required  to  be  successful.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  a  tubercular  patient  to  re- 
quire treatment  for  up  to  1  year. 

Tuberculosis  preys  upon  those  in  our 
society  who  find  themselves  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  national  income  scale. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  witnessing  re- 
ductions in  programs  which  serve  the 
needy,  and  when  combined  with  the 
crisis  situation  In  housing  where  we 
are  seeing  individuals  living  in  crowd- 
ed conditions  out  of  economic  necessi- 
ty, this  dread  disease  can  only  be  ex- 
pected to  increase. 

FMve  million  dollars  would  have  been 
a  very  small  additional  amount  to  ap- 
propriate, particularly  when  weighed 
against  the  positive  impact  such  an  ap- 
propriation would  have  had  on  the 
health  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Again.  I  regret  the  action  taken  on 
the  proposed  amendment,  and  hope 
that  when  an  appropriate  opportunity 
presents  itself,  this  body  will  reverse 
its  decision.* 


VOLUNTARISM  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  volun- 
tarism has  always  been  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  America.  All  of  us 
have  observed  the  enormous  benefits 
to  our  communities  and  the  country 
from  voluntarism.  Perhaps  nowhere 
are  the  benefits  more  apparent  than 
in  our  nonprofit  hospital. 

Voluntarism  can  take  many  forms, 
but  I  would  now  like  to  comment  on 
two  forms  of  voluntarism:  the  work 
performed  by  volunteers  in  hospitals 
and  voluntary  philanthropic  gifts  to 
assist  hospitals  in  their  good  works. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  letter  that  appears  below, 
sent  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Joseph  L. 
Kunec,  president-elect  of  the  National 
Association  for  Hospital  Development, 
a  professional  organization  of  over 
1,200  members,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
hospital  administrative  staff  across 
the  country  charged  with  raising  do- 
nated funds  for  not-for-profit  hospi- 
tals. Mr.  Kunec  is  a  constituent  of 
mine,  and  the  hospitals  and  institute 
he  serves  as  director  of  development— 
St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Hospital.  Texas 
Children's  Hospital,  and  the  Texas 
Heart  Institute— in  Houston,  have 
been  of  exceptional  service  to  my  com- 
mimity  and  far  beyond  for  many 
years. 

He  expresses  his  concern,  and  that 
of  his  association,  about  a  regulation 
which  was  written  some  years  ago  set- 
ting for  the  administration  regarding 
certain  provisions  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act.  Mr.  Kunec  makes  an  excellent 
case  that  this  regulation  sets  a  trap 
for  the  "unwary  donor"  to  a  hospital. 
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which  effectively  negates  the  volun- 
tary nature  and  prime  intent  of  his/ 
her  gift.  The  argument  is  complex, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the 
letter  which  appears  below,  and  to 
urge  with  me  that  the  administration 
change  this  regulation  which  is  an  un- 
necessary and  counterproductive 
burden  on  those  who  desire  to  make 
gifts  to  the  hospital  of  their  choice. 

I  also  call  to  your  attention.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  recently  passed  tax 
legislation  benefited  those  who  make 
volimtary  contributions  to  all  charita- 
ble institutions.  It  would  have  been 
useful  to  the  hospitals  and  similar  in- 
stitutions of  this  Nation  if  a  bill  I  co- 
sponsored  H.R.  768,  would  have  been 
included  in  the  tax  legislation.  It  has 
been  cosponsored  by  over  200  Mem- 
bers. Essentially,  this  bill  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  that  the  standard  mileage  rate 
for  use  of  a  passenger  automobile 
which  may  be  used  in  computing  the 
charitable  contribution  deduction, 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  standard 
mileage  rate  which  may  be  used  in 
computing  the  business  expense  de- 
duction. Clearly,  this  would  be  of  dis- 
tinct value  to  the  voluntary  efforts  for 
hospitals,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
work  for  that  legislation  also. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Kunec  follows: 
Paul  R.  Willging,  Ph.  D.. 
Deputy  Administrator,  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Administration  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Sennces,    Washing- 
ton, B.C. 

Dear  Doctor  Willging:  We  are  writing 
you  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association 
for  Hospital  Envelopment  (NAHO)  to  re- 
quest the  deletion  of  42  C.P.R. 
S 405.423(0(2)  from  the  Medicare  regula- 
tions. NAHD  is  a  professional  organization 
of  over  twelve  hundred  members,  principal- 
ly consisting  of  hospital  development  offi- 
cers, who  are  charged  with  raising  donated 
funds  for  not-for-profit  hospitals. 

The  prime  reason  for  our  request  Is  that 
such  a  deletion  would  remove  from  the  reg- 
ulations a  provison  that  acts  as  an  unwar- 
ranted trap  to  the  unwary  charitable  donor 
to  non-profit  hospitals  and  other  medical 
care  providers.  The  current  provision  is  not 
mandated,  and  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Section  405.423  provides  that  funds  that 
are  designated  by  their  donor  for  covering 
hospital  operating  expenses  will  reduce  the 
reasonable  costs  otherwise  reimbursable  to 
the  provider.  Thus,  for  enample.  if  a  donor 
were  to  make  a  donation  to  a  hospital  to  be 
used  toward  nurses'  compensation,  a  portion 
of  the  donation— nationally  averaging  ap- 
proximately 50  ijercent- would  reduce  Medi- 
care cost  reimbursement  for  nursing  ex- 
penses. 

The  Medicare  regulations  provide  their 
own  internal  rationale  for  the  adoption  of 
such  a  rule.  They  state: 

"If  such  costs  (reimbursable  costs)  are  not 
reduced,  the  provider  would  secure  reim- 
bursement for  the  same  expenses  twice;  it 
would  be  reimbursed  through  the  donor-re- 
stricted contributions  as  well  as  from  pa- 
tients and  third-party  payers  including  the 
Title  XVIII  health  insurance  program." 
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The  altove  result  is  not  required  by  any 
provision  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Indeed 
we  belie  re  a  fair  reading  of  the  Act  and  its 
underlyi  ig  intent  would  produce  a  contrary 
result.  V  'e  also  do  not  believe  that  this  pro- 
vision ij  In  the  interest  of  the  nation's 
health  c  ire  system. 

The  Mstory  of  the  health  care  in  the 
United  !  lUtes  is  dominated  by  the  commit- 
ment of  not-for-profit  hospitals  to  serve  the 
sick.  Pror  to  the  Medicare  program  and 
other  (lovemment  subsidized  programs, 
not-for-profit  hospitals  bore  virtually  the 
entire  financial  responsiblity  of  caring  for 
those  that  could  not  pay  their  medical  bills. 
Charitalde  gifte  helped  defray  some  of  these 
costs.  El  en  after  the  enactment  of  the  Med- 
icare prjgram.  not-for-profit  hospitals  con- 
tinued t )  serve  the  nation  s  elderly  and  poor 
at  the  t  ospitals'  costs"  without  increment 
for  opei  ating  margin  or  other  return  on  In- 
vestmen  t  to  allow  providers  to  protect  them- 
selves from  increases  in  costs  due  to  infla- 
tion and  increasing  sophistication  of  medi- 
cal care  and  equipment. 

Privat"  philanthropy  is  the  primary 
source  rom  which  not-for-profit  hospitals 
may  ac<  umulate  equity  funds  to  bridge  the 
inflationary  gap  and  make  fully  possible 
their  ■cjtting  edge"  mission  in  health  care. 
Taxing  charitable  donations  by  reducing 
Medical  e  reimbursement  by  the  amount  of 
a  donat  on,  which  in  essence  is  what  is  done 
in  42  C  P.R.  §405.423(0(2).  makes  no  sense 
and  is  c  junter-productive  to  the  interests  of 
the  hea  th  care  system. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  i  1  its  legislative  history  that  requires 
the  res  alt  esUblished  in  the  regulations. 
Section  1814(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
requires  that  providers  be  reimbursed  for 
the  less  er  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  services 
perfomed  on  behalf  of  Medicare  benefici- 
aries o  the  customary  charges  for  such 
services  There  is  absolutely  no  indication  in 
the  Stat  ute  that  the  Government,  which  has 
commit  ,ed  itself  to  pay  aU  the  reasonable 
costs  cf  treating  Medicare  beneficiaries, 
should  jenefit  from  the  unintended  subsidy 
of  dono  rs. 

Section  405.423(c)(2)  of  the  regulations 
has  bee  n  productive  of  one  thing:  the  litera- 
ture an  J  teachings  of  hospital  development 
officers  invariably  contain  the  caveat  that 
proposed  donations  restricted  for  operating 
purpos«s  should  be  discouraged.  Thus,  it  is 
the  USD  Ell  practice  for  hospital  development 
officers  to  explain  to  donors  that  any  such 
proposed  donation  will  reduce  government 
reimbui  sement,  and  thus,  will  not  bring  as 
great  a  benefit  to  the  hospital  as  other 
types  ( f  gifts.  Donors  are  encouraged  to 
change  the  gift  designation  to  non-operat- 
ing pui  poses,  such  as  for  capital  or  equip- 
ment, cr  to  make  their  donation  unrestrict- 
ed altoi  ether.  It  is  not  the  donor's  intent  to 
subsidiie  the  Medicare  program;  rather,  he 
or  she  lad  intended  to  benefit  the  hospital 
and  th«  provider's  patient  care  services.  In  a 
recent  survey  conducted  by  NAHD  of  its 
membe  ■s,  few  examples  of  gifts  designated 
for  ope  ating  purposes  were  revealed. 

Yet,  he  fact  that  such  mistakes  are  few 
does  nc  t  make  them  any  less  regrettable.  It 
is  unfortunate,  for  example,  for  an  unex- 
pected fift  by  bequest  to  come  to  a  hospital 
designalted  for  operating  purposes,  because 
unlike  ithe  direct  gift,  made  by  a  living 
person,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the 
donor  t  d  be  notified  and  the  uninformed  re 
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.  removed.  Moreover,  even  in  the 
such  a  direct  gift,  uninformed  desig- 
can  pass  unnoticed.  For  example,  in 
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Medicare  and  Medicaid  Guide,  Paragraph 
28,845,  a  donor  agreed  to  pay  the  telephone 
company  charges  associated  with  a  hospi- 
tal's coronary  care  unit's  remote  monitoring 
equipment  for  a  period  of  two  years.  Pre- 
sumably, upon  subsequently  learning  that 
such  a  gift  merely  reduced  the  reimbursable 
costs  of  the  hospital,  the  donor  sought  to 
revoke  his  or  her  designation  retroactively 
and  'de-restrict"  the  gift.  The  hearing  offi- 
cer concluded  that  the  donor's  efforts  to  de- 
restrict the  gift  were  distinctly  tardy  and 
that  the  intermediary's  decision  to  reduce 
the  hospital's  reimbursement  by  the 
amount  of  the  gift  was  correct.  While,  as  a 
matter  of  interpretation  of  current  regula- 
tions (the  limits  of  the  hearing  officer's  au- 
thority) the  decision  was  probably  correct, 
it  nevertheless  underscores  the  very  reason 
we  are  making  this  request  for  your  consid- 
eration. The  donor  in  the  case  had  intended 
to  benefit  the  provider  and/or  the  provid- 
er's coronary  care  patients  by  providing  a 
supplementary  source  of  funds  to  use  for 
additional  health  services  to  the  communi- 
ty. Instead,  the  gift  is  partially  used  to 
reduce  the  amount  Medicare  would  pay  for 
services  to  its  beneficiaries— thus  reducing 
the  benefits  as  originally  intended  by  the 
donor. 

If  the  donor  in  the  above  case  had  been 
properly  knowledgeable  about  the  intrica- 
cies of  Medicare  regulations,  he  or  she  could 
have  made  an  unrestricted  gift  to  the  hospi- 
tal in  the  same  amount,  the  hospital  could 
have  used  the  donation  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  Medicare  would  have  paid  the 
"reasonable  costs"  of  providing  this  service; 
and  the  donation  would  have  resulted— as 
was  Intended  by  the  donor— as  a  source  of 
supplementary  funds  for  the  hospital. 

In  other  words,  §  405.423  serves  only  as  a 
trap  for  the  unwary  donor,  who  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  intricacies 
of  Medicare  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  their  donations.  The  provision 
serves  no  other  logical  purpose.  The  law 
should  seek  to  protect  such  donors  by  delet- 
ing §405.423(0(2)— a  provision  that  has 
come  to  be  referred  to  by  hospital  develop- 
ment officers  as  the  "unwary  donor  rule"— 
from  Medicare  regulations. 

In  1980.  included  in  Public  Law  96-449. 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980. 
was  section  901,  a  provision  strongly  sup- 
ported by  NAHD,  to  assure  that  most  chari- 
table contributions  would  continue  not  to  be 
detrimentally  affected  by  Medicare  reim- 
bursement. Included  in  the  House  version  of 
the  bill  was  a  provision  which  would  have 
legislatively  mandated  the  repeal  of  the 
"unwary  donor  rule. "  While  the  provision 
received  broad  bi-partisan  support,  it  was  ul- 
timately deleted  from  the  final  provision  be- 
cause HHS  identified  a  revenue  cost  of  $67 
million,  and  in  the  setting  of  budget  cutting, 
such  a  cost  was  adjudged  too  high. 

NAHD  strongly  questions  the  accuracy  of 
this  estimate.  As  mentioned  previously. 
NAHD's  recent  survey  of  its  membership 
showed  only  a  negligible  number  of  gifts 
designated  for  operating  purposes.  Accord- 
ingly, we  suggest  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  develop  revised  cost  es- 
timates. However,  even  if  this  estimate  is 
correct,  we  hardly  l)elieve  that  such  an 
amount  should  impede  the  repeal  of  a  regu- 
latory rule  that  makes  no  sense.  At  this 
time  of  reduction  of  government  funding  of 
some  health  care  programs,  including  the 
Medicaid  program,  the  importance  of  en- 
couraging private  philanthropy  is  under- 
scored. The  Reagan  Administration  has 
stood  for  the  enhancement  of  philanthropy. 
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This  worthwhile  goal  can  be  implemented  in 
an  Important  manner  by  the  deletion  of 
§  405.423(c)(2)  from  the  regulations.  Such  a 
deletion  would,  in  our  view,  be  wholly  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Representatives  of  NAHD  would  be  de- 
lighted to  meet  with  you  to  further  discuss 
this  matter  should  you  wish  such  a  meeting, 
or  to  supply  you  with  further  information 
at  your  request.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL, 
1981"— THE  PLIGHT  OP  THE  PE- 
LAKHS 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OP  MICHIOAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  at  this  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  "Call  to  Conscience  Vigil, 
1981."  The  vigil,  sponsored  by  the 
Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Jewish  families, 
gives  me  a  chance  to  express  my  con- 
cern for  Jews  being  detained  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  that  gov- 
ernment's repressive  emigration  poli- 
cies. 

Since  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act  of  1975,  which  provided  for  the 
pursuit  of  policies  consistent  with  the 
basic  principles  of  human  rights,  it  has 
become  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  disregarded  the 
human  rights  provision.  Included  in 
the  provision  is  the  reunification  of  di- 
vided families  whose  members  live  in 
different  countries,  for  humanitarian 
reasons,  and  free  travel  between  coun- 
tries. 

The  more  liberal  approach  taken  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  throughout 
most  of  1979  has  given  way  to  a  re- 
newed harassment  of  Jewish  appli- 
cants for  emigration.  This  is  the  case 
of  the  Pelakh  family,  which  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress. The  Pelakhs  first  applied  for  an 
exit  visa  in  May  1977.  Viktor,  Marga- 
rita, and  their  son,  Boris,  have  been 
continually  refused  since  then.  No  of- 
ficial pretext  was  given  for  their  refus- 
al. 

Following  the  initial  refusal  for  re- 
patriation to  Israel,  both  Viktor  and 
Margarita  were  unable  to  continue 
their  professional  work  as  chemical 
and  electronic  engineers.  Neither 
served  in  the  armed  forces  nor  did 
they  have  security  clearance  or  engage 
in  classified  work.  However,  they  have 
been  denied  an  exit  visa  on  the  pre- 
tense that  they  know  some  secret  in- 
formation. 

In  1978,  the  Pelakhs  applied  for  an- 
other visa.  They  were  informed  their 
visas  would  be  granted  if  they  sat  qui- 
etly. They  were  ordered  to  sign  a 
promise  to  be  silent,  not  to  write  pro- 
test letters,  and  not  to  appeal  to  any 
authorities,   especially   abroad.   Their 
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request  was  refused.  Again  in  1979 
they  applied,  only  to  be  denied  their 
exit  visas.  Unofficially,  Viktor  was  told 
that  the  reason  for  refusal  was  be- 
cause of  the  work  of  his  brother  living 
in  Omsk,  Siberia.  Ironically,  Viktor 
has  not  seen  this  brother  in  20  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  Pelakhs  are  trying 
to  learn  Hebrew  in  Kishinev  and  par- 
ticipate in  seminars  of  Jewish  culture. 
They  await  the  day  their  visas  will  be 
granted,  and  they  are  able  to  join  all 
of  Margaritas  family,  who  are  already 
in  Israel. 

We  must  continue  to  speak  out  for 
human  rights,  for  as  long  as  there  Is 
Injustice  anywhere  its  presence  threat- 
ens justice  everywhere.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ABE  VICKTER 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  19.  1981 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  honor  of  Mr.  Abe  Vickter.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  extraordinary  Individual. 
On  November  25,  the  Gateways  Hospi- 
tal Men's  Club  will  declare  Abe 
Vickter  the  1981  "Man  of  the  Year," 
In  recognition  of  his  services  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  community.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  he  richly  deserves  this 
award. 

Abe  Is  the  epitome  of  a  self-made 
man.  A  member  of  an  Impoverished 
fsimlly,  he  was  raised  In  the  slimis  of 
New  York.  The  hardship  and  adversity 
he  encoimtered.  Instead  of  breaking 
him  down  as  It  has  so  many  others, 
made  him  all  the  more  determined  to 
succeed.  Every  obstacle  he  faced  he 
conquered  with  ingenuity  and  perse- 
verance. As  a  teenager  he  was  forced 
to  quit  school  to  help  support  the 
seven  children  in  his  family,  and  that 
was  the  beginning  of  his  remarkable 
career.  He  organized  a  retail  produce 
business,  and  by  the  time  Abe  was  20, 
he  employed  23  persons  and  had 
become  a  wholesale  produce  broker. 
This  was  a  great  accomplishment  for  a 
child  of  the  slums,  but  Abe  did  not 
stop  there.  Moving  West  in  1949,  he 
established  the  Giant  Penny's  Stores 
and  the  Giant  Sales  Co.,  distributors 
and  marketers  of  variety  gifts  and  sun- 
dries. He  built  these  Interests  Into  an 
operation  grossing  In  excess  of  $5  mil- 
lion annually,  but  Abe  was  still  not 
finished.  While  a  distributor,  Abe  has 
become  Interested  In  real  estate  con- 
struction, and  decided  to  concentrate 
his  remarkable  energies  In  this  area. 
In  1959  he  sold  the  Giant  companies. 
Since  then  he  has  constructed  more 
than  400  homes,  15  apartment  houses, 
and  4  shopping  centers  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley,  and  Is  currently  In- 
volved In  real  estate  finance.  Invest- 
ments, and  managements. 
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For  all  his  success,  however,  Abe 
Vickter  did  not  forget  his  roots.  Per- 
haps because  of  his  impoverished 
youth,  Abe  Is  keenly  aware  of  the 
great  range  of  human  problems,  the 
value  of  seeking  solutions  to  these 
problems,  and  the  enormous  potential 
of  each  individual.  Throughout  his 
career,  he  has  devoted  a  substantial 
portion  of  his  time  and  energy  to  seek- 
ing ways  to  Improve  the  human  condi- 
tion and  tap  this  enormous  potential. 
In  addition  to  his  membership  In  the 
Gateways  Hospital  Men's  Club,  Abe 
holds  memberships  and  is  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  Masonic  Old  Age  Home,  the 
Shrine  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children, 
ADL,  the  United  Way,  ORT.  UJA,  the 
Heart  Poimdatlon,  Westwood  Shrine 
Club,  B'nal  B'rlth,  and  is  a  founding 
member  of  Temple  Beth  Jacob,  in 
west  Los  Angeles.  He  has  served  on  nu- 
merous committees  for  these  and 
other  religious  and  charitable  organi- 
zations. 

Mental  Illness  is  a  condition  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  Abe,  who  has  devot- 
ed a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  to 
help  assure  that  the  mentally  handi- 
capped are  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  live  normal  lives.  As  he  puts  It: 

Studies  show  that  mental  illness  strikes 
one  out  of  every  four  families  in  America. 
The  problem  is  of  vital  importance  and. 
under  conditions  in  today's  world,  there  is 
no  more  personal  satisfaction  than  actively 
seeking  to  alleviate  it. 

This  Is  by  no  means  the  first  time 
this  remarkable  person's  contributions 
have  been  recognized.  In  1969,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  pre- 
sented Abe  Vickter  with  the  Meritori- 
ous Achievement  Award  for  his  many 
services  to  his  fellow  man.  I  know  that 
you  will  all  join  with  me  In  saluting 
this  "Man  of  the  Year."* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  RIGHTS  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  19,  1981 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  Introducing  legislation 
which  would  Impose  mandatory  time 
limits  on  the  processing  of  benefit 
claims  for  social  security  applicants, 
and  expedite  payment  of  benefits  for 
approved  claims. 

The  bin,  which  I  have  introduced  in 
every  Congress  since  the  94th  Con- 
gress, would  require  initial  and  recon- 
sideration decisions  to  be  made  within 
90  days,  and  hearings  and  appeals  de- 
cisions i,o  be  made  within  120  days. 
The  legislation  would  also  give  claim- 
ants the  right  to  request  and  to  re- 
ceive emergency  payments  within  10 
days.  In  an  amount  based  on  their 
earnings  record.  If  they  have  not  re- 
ceived notification  of  decisions  on 
their  claims  within  120  days  of  filing 
an  appeal  with  the  Appeals  Council,  or 
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If  their  claims  have  been  approved  but 
their  benefit  payments  delayed.  Such 
payments  would  not  be  subject  to  re- 
payment provisions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  to 
provide  this  Congress  with  a  way  to 
assure  social  security  applicants  timely 
notice  on  decisions  concerning  their 
benefit  applications.  Currently,  the 
logjam  of  requests  for  hearings  Is  at 
an  alltlme  high.  As  of  August,  128,551 
requests  for  hearings  were  pending 
before  the  Hearings  and  Appeal 
Board,  and  the  average  application 
took  168  days  for  completion.  This  is  a 
national  average;  in  some  areas  of  the 
coimtry  It  takes  even  longer.  The  situ- 
ation we  are  experiencing  now  in  the 
social  security  hearings  and  appeals 
process  Is  even  worse  than  the  crises 
which  required  emergency  legislation 
in  1975,  when  111,000  requests  for 
hearings  were  pending. 

The  hearings  and  appeals  process 
delays  are  particularly  significant  to 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  Individuals 
who  resort  to  it  since  60  percent  of  the 
applications  for  benefits  which  were 
originally  denied  are  appoved  at  the 
hearings  and  appeals  level.  Most  of 
the  victims  of  the  delays  are  appli- 
cants for  social  security  disability  ben- 
efits, who  often  use  up  all  their  sav- 
ings and  end  up  on  welfare  while  they 
wait  for  final  decisions  on  their  claims. 
The  frustration  and  confusion  of  these 
persons  Is  understandable,  since  most 
of  them  have  contributed  to  social  se- 
curity with  every  paycheck,  and  they 
deserve  to  have  their  cases  considered 
in  a  timely  manner. 

Other  social  service  programs,  such 
as  aid  to  dependent  children  and  the 
food  stamp  program,  already  require 
decisions  on  applications  for  benefits 
to  be  made  within  a  fixed  period  of 
time.  Certainly  social  security  appli- 
cants deserve  similar  treatment. 
Census  Bureau  statistics  show  that  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  families 
with  Incomes  below  the  poverty  level 
are  social  security  recipients.  The  indi- 
viduals who  apply  for  these  benefits 
generally  do  so  because  they  need  the 
benefits  to  help  make  ends  meet,  and 
the  fact  that  so  many  people  persist 
through  the  lengthy  hearings  and  ap- 
peals process  is  an  Illustration  of  that 
need. 

Now  that  Congress  has  imposed  re- 
strictions and  limits  on  the  amount  of 
social  security  disability  benefits 
which  Individuals  and  families  may  re- 
ceive, I  think  It  is  time  we  also  ex- 
tended these  people  the  right  to 
timely  decisions  to  their  claims.  Previ- 
ous efforts  to  beef  up  the  number  of 
administrative  law  judges  have  simply 
failed  to  solve  this  problem;  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  not 
succeeded  in  solving  the  problem  by 
self-imposed  deadlines  which  remain 
unrealized.     We     have    waited     long 
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enough -Indeed  too  long.  It  is  time  to 
Impose  Imandatory  time  limitations  on 
processing  these  claims.  That  is  what 
my  legi  ilation  would  do,  and  I  hope  it 
receives  the  support  of  the  House.* 


GYPSY  MOTH 


HON.  CLEVE  BENEDia 

OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  Tl  IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

i  ionday.  October  19.  1981 
•  Mr.  'benedict.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  hke  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  ,o  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  problem  which  affects  not 
only  the  bulk  of  my  constituents,  but 
possibly  many  other  individuals  who 
reside  i  n  the  other  States  on  the  east- 
em  sea  joard.  The  problem  I  refer  to  is 
created  by  the  Gypsy  Moth. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  written  by  the  West 
Virgini  i  Agriculture  Commissioner. 
Gus  Dduglass,  which  serves  to  explain 
the  pre  blem  caused  by  the  invasion  of 
these  pests.  With  the  anticipated 
deluge  of  Gypsy  Moths  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, lis  well  as  Virginia.  Maryland, 
and  01  her  nearby  States,  it  would 
appear  that  It  is  about  time  that  the 
USDA  take  the  necessary  action  to 
control  the  caterpillars  that  have  al- 
ready caused  so  much  damage  to  the 
woodland  In  the  Northeastern  States. 
GYi»sy  Moth 

The  Ctypsy  Moth,  since  its  accidental  re- 
lease in  MassachusetU  in  1869,  has  over- 
come ot  stacle  after  obstacle  in  its  relentless 
invasior  of  more  suid  more  acreage  each 
year.  Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that 
this  pes :  ate  the  leaves  off  of  more  than  10 
million  acres  of  trees  in  the  northeastern 
states  ii  1981,  and  it  increased  its  range 
more  tl  an  in  any  other  single  year.  Hun- 
dreds o  the  moths  have  been  collected  in 
the  eas  em  counties  of  West  Virginia  this 
summer;  so  it's  probably  only  a  matter  of 
time  urtil  it  builds  up  and  creates  similar 
havoc  h  »re. 

I'm  v<  ry  concerned.  This  insect's  favorite 
food  is  oak  leaves,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  tree  s  in  West  Virginia  are  oaks.  A  recent 
Investigition  in  another  state  shows  that 
about  1 3  percent  of  the  trees  in  the  study 
area  were  killed  by  the  caterpillars;  but  on 
poorer  iiites,  such  as  the  shaley  soil  of  our 
eastern  counties,  the  rate  could  be  much 
higher. 

Many  years  ago,  actually  1967,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  officials  in  then  infested 
states  Mere  beginning  to  throw  up  their 
hands,  n  the  next  several  years,  the  prob- 
lem befan  to  intensify;  and  officials  from 
several  states  formed  an  Advisory  Council 
to  seek  action.  The  problem  was  assessed, 
and  th«  research  establishment  was  asked 
for  answers.  The  immediate  need  was  said 
to  be  uoney  for  an  accelerated  research 
program;  thus,  the  Council  appointed  a 
commitiee  to  lobby  Congress.  The  money 
was  priivided.  almost  immediately,  for  a 
five-year  (later  extended)  program;  and  we 
were  presumably  off  to  the  races— but  time 
has  shewn  that  we  were  not.  I'm  familiar 
with  the  situation  because  I  had  several 
staff  m<  mbers  involved. 
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The  program  didn't  work.  In  my  opinion, 
because  government  researchers  didn't  de- 
velop a  'sense  of  urgency  ";  because  they  re- 
sisted being  told  what  to  work  on;  and  be- 
cause a  lot  of  the  funding  was  diverted  to 
existing  studies  instead  of  being  used  for 
new  ones.  This  "nickel  and  dlming."  com- 
bined with  universities'  skimming  up  to  50 
percent  or  more  off  of  the  top  of  grants  for 
overhead,  had  quite  an  effect.  Research  was 
clearly  secondary  to  personal  and  institu- 
tional feelings  and  benefit.  Also,  in-house 
politics  Involved  other  forest  insects— the 
southern  pine  beetle  and  pine  tussock 
moth— In  the  increased  funding  and  thereby 
further  diluted  the  effort. 

I  was  amazed  to  read  recently  that  USDA 
scientists  cannot  say  with  assurance  why 
the  Gypsy  Moth  did  so  weU  in  1981.  'They 
think  it  may  be  the  result  of  the  mild  winter 
weather,  which  may  permit  more  eggs  to 
survive  until  spring."  Surely  such  an  ele- 
mentary question  as  the  cold  hardiness  of 
the  eggs  was  answered  years  ago.  or,  if  not. 
should  have  been  during  the  accelerated  re- 
search program. 

Perhaps  the  statement  that  makes  me  the 
saddest  is  by  a  USDA  scientist  who  was  ac- 
tually involved  in  the  accelerated  research. 
He  said.  "There  was  a  little  spurt  of  activity. 
We  went  through  the  paces.  Some  good 
things  came  of  it.  and  then  it  stopped. 
That's  all  I  can  say."  Another  quote  cites 
only  three  major  accomplishments  for  the 
program— finding  new  parasites,  registering 
a  Gypsy  Moth  virus  with  EPA  and  learning 
to  synthesize  an  artificial  attractant  ...  all 
of  which  were  ongoing  and  rather  well-fi- 
nanced projects  before  the  accelerated  re- 
search program  ever  began. 

There's  iitlie  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Gypsy  Moth  will  sweep  the  country  and 
that  the  continuing  annual  damage  will  be 
in  the  billions  of  dollars.  I'm  more  or  less  re- 
signed to  the  fact  that  our  woodland  is 
going  to  be  stripped  naked  time  and  time 
again  In  the  coming  years,  that  many  thou- 
sands of  our  trees  will  ultimately  die  and 
that  West  Virginia  citizens  will  have  to  tol- 
erate millions  upon  millions  of  crawling  cat- 
erpillars each  year.  We  plan  to  continue  sur- 
veying and  to  do  everything  we  possibly  can 
to  Inhibit  the  population  buildup.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  Insect  will  be  a  serious 
problem  from  now  on;  and  I  believe  even 
more  firmly  that  it  just  didn't  have  to  be.* 
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confronting  this  threat  will  make  the 
costs  of  reform  increasingly  high.  Cur- 
rently the  legislative  progress  toward 
achieving  that  reform  has  been 
locked  by  avoidable  political  obsta- 
cles. In  particular,  the  debate  over 
social  security  has  mixed  together  the 
two  separate  issues  of  making  needed 
budget  cuts  and  saving  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  Separation  will  help  us 
hurdle  those  political  entanglements 
and  tackle  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  facing  this  or  any  Congress:  res- 
toration of  the  social  security  system 
to  long-term  financial  soundness.* 


SEPARATION  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  FROM  THE  BUDGET 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  19.  1981 
•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
remove  the  social  security  trust  funds 
from  the  unified  budget.  Enactment  of 
this  legislation  would  put  to  rest  criti- 
cism that  benefit  cuts  are  being  made 
to  decrease  the  deficit,  thereby  aiding 
the  drive  to  make  the  necessary  re- 
forms of  the  system.  Separation  would 
also  help  restore  public  confidence  in 
the  future  vitality  of  the  system  by 
placing  it  back  on  a  strong,  independ- 
ent foundation. 

A  financial  crisis  is  likely  to  soon  en- 
danger the  very  existence  of  the  social 
security  system.  Continued  delay  in 


AMERICAS  PAST  WEAKNESS  EX- 
PLAINS QADHAFIS  PRESENT 
STRENGTH 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

OF  ireW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  tragic 
death  of  Anwar  Sadat? 

Reports  immediately  following  the 
assassination  pointed  to  the  Organiza- 
tion for  the  Liberation  of  Egypt,  led 
by  retired  Lt.  Gen.  Saadeddin  Shazli, 
chief  of  staff  during  the  1973  Yom 
Kippur  war.  According  to  Informed 
sources,  this  organization  has  received 
$3  million  from  Libyan  leader  Muam- 
mar  Qadhafi  via  Syria,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  backing  of  the  anti-Sadat 
Steadfastness  and  Confrontation  Pact. 
This  pact — consisting  of  South  Yemen, 
Algeria,  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization, Syria,  and  Libya— was 
formed  to  overthrow  the  Sadat  gov- 
ernment and  to  block  the  Egyptian-Is- 
raeli peace  process. 

Since  that  time,  the  blame  has  shift- 
ed to  Moslem  extremists  belonging  to 
the  secret  organization  known  as 
Takfir  wa  Hljra  (Repentant  and  Holy 
Flight),  involved  in  earlier  terrorist  ac- 
tivities against  the  Sadat  regime.  One 
of  the  assassins  was  a  member  of  this 
group. 

Overlooked,  however,  is  the  respon- 
sibility past  U.S.  policies  must  bear  for 
this  tragedy. 

For  the  past  15  years,  the  United 
States  has  acted  irresponsibly,  and  has 
both  encouraged  and  allowed  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  develop  its  present  position 
of  global  power.  Vietnam,  d6tente,  Wa- 
tergate, and  SALT— all  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  present 
American  weakness  as  a  world  power. 

The  Soviet  Union,  emboldened  by  a 
consistent  and  sustained  deterioration 
of  American  will,  took  advantage  of 
this  situation  and  in  1975  launched  a 
worldwide  geopolitical  offensive,  fo- 
cusing first  on  Angola. 

What  followed  was  a  series  of  deci- 
sive Soviet  actions:  Soviet  and  Cuban 
support  of  Ethiopia  against  Somalia; 
the  Soviet  buildup  in  South  Yemen; 
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the  Shah's  overthrow  in  Iran;  the  Vi- 
etnamese invasion  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos;  the  destabilization  of  Rhodesia 
by  Marxist  forces;  the  derecognition  of 
Taiwan;  the  giveaway  of  the  Panama 
Canal;  giving  of  assistance  to  a  Cuban- 
inspired  Marxist  regime  in  Nicaragua; 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan; 
and  continued  intimidation  of  the 
freedom  movement  in  Poland.  This 
unfolding  series  of  events— threaten- 
ing the  security  of  the  free  world- 
continues.  Cuban  trooiJS  range 
throughout  17  countries  in  Africa  and 
every  country  in  Central  and  South 
America.  Moreover,  reports  indicate 
that  Cuban  troops  are  participating 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  rape  of 
Afghanistan. 

Following  Sadat's  assassination, 
Henry  Kissinger  said: 

If  Libya  had  been  taken  care  of  two  years 
ago,  last  year,  this  year,  Sadat  would  prob- 
ably be  alive  today. 

This  is  true.  The  larger  question, 
however,  involves  a  decade-long  U.S. 
unwillingness  to  care  for  its  vital  inter- 
ests. 

Having  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to 
achieve  strategic  and  conventional  su- 
periority over  the  United  States, 
America  now  finds  itself  confronted 
with  a  seemingly  endless  chain  of 
proxy  wars,  terrorist  attacks,  and  dis- 
information efforts.  In  short,  the 
United  States  finds  its  interests  under 
attack  around  the  globe  by  small  coun- 
tries, terrorist  organizations,  and  polit- 
ical operations,  which  operate  freely 
and  with  impunity,  and  are  protected 
all  the  while  by  a  committed,  deter- 
mined, and  hostile  Soviet  military  ma- 
chine. 

Left  to  his  own  resources,  Qadhafi 
means  little  in  the  large  scale  of 
events.  It  is  America's  "retreat  from 
power"  which  has  accorded  him  an 
impact  upon  international  affairs  im- 
mensely disproportional  to  his  actual 
power.  In  short,  Qadhafi's  influence 
would  not  be  significant  were  it  not 
for  a  decade-long  deterioration  of 
American  will  and  leadership. 

In  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Oc- 
tober 8,  1981,  Wall  Street  Journal,  en- 
titled "The  Qadhafi  Problem."  the  sig- 
nificance of  American  decline  as  a 
world  power  is  discussed.  As  the  edito- 
rial states,  the  trend  must  somehow  be 
reversed. 

To  defend  its  own  Interests- and  the 
causes  of  freedom  and  human  rights— the 
United  SUtes  has  to  learn  to  strike.  We 
have  to  think  seriously  again  about  covert 
action  in  support  of  coups,  about  military 
force  to  aid  the  Sudan,  about  guarantees 
against  Soviet  retaliation  if  Egypt  decides  to 
move  against  Libya.  If  we  cannot  find  a  way 
to  deal  with  the  Qadhafi  problem.  Western 
interests  and  Western  values  are  likely  to 
suffer  the  death  of  a  thousand  cuts. 

I  commend  the  editorial  as  follows 
to  my  colleagues: 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  October  8. 

1981] 

The  Qadhafi  Problzm 

"If  Libya  had  been  taken  care  of  two 
years  ago,  last  year,  this  year,  Sadat  would 
probably  be  alive  today." 

Henry  Kissinger's  words  in  the  wake  of 
President  Sadat's  assassination  take  on  an 
added  poignancy  because  the  role  of  the 
United  States  was  to  stop  Sadat  from  taking 
care  of  Libya.  The  persistent  report  has 
been  the  U.S.  twice  blocked  Egyptian  plans, 
to  invade  Libya.  The  report  that  it  hap- 
pened at  least  once  has  now  been  attributed 
directly  to  President  Carter  by  New  York 
Times  correspondent  Leslie  Gelb.  who 
ought  to  know  since  he  was  himself  a  high 
official  In  the  Carter  State  Department.  In 
short,  the  United  States  restrained— effec- 
tively blocked— its  ally  from  doing  what  he 
thought  necessary  to  his  own  self-defense. 

No  such  restraint  was  placed  on  Col. 
Muammar  Qadhafi,  the  Soviet-backed 
madman  who  runs  Libya.  The  Soviets  have 
stuffed  Qadhafi's  Libya  with  several  times 
the  military  equipment  his  army  could  pos- 
sibly employ,  and  provided  Russian  pilots 
for  his  planes  and  East  German  bodyguards 
for  his  personal  security.  This  has  left  him 
free  to  send  assassination  squads  after 
Sadat,  fund  terrorism  around  the  world, 
invade  and  conquer  Chad,  go  on  to  attach 
the  Sudan,  shoot  at  American  planes  over 
the  Mediterranean  and— according  to  Intelli- 
gence reports  recently  circulated  within  the 
U.S.  government— issue  specific  assassina- 
tion threats  against  President  Reagan. 

Now  Sadat  lies  dead  while  Qadhafi  contin- 
ues to  attack  his  neighbors.  How  can  you 
escape  the  conclusion?  As  Mr.  Kissinger  put 
it,  "It's  too  dangerous  to  be  associated  with 
the  United  States— that  is  the  fundamental 
problem."  Or  as  a  Saudi  Arabian  official 
told  our  Karen  Elliott  House.  "Being  Ameri- 
ca's friend  in  the  Middle  East  is  fatal. " 

Now.  we  are  quite  aware  that  no  direct 
link  has  been  established  between  Qadhafi 
and  President  Sadat's  assassins.  The  con- 
ventional wisdom,  indeed,  seems  to  be  in- 
stantly accepting  the  Egyptian  Defense 
Minister's  preposterously  premature  denial 
of  any  such  connection.  We  view  his  state- 
ment as  the  start  of  a  familiar  cycle  that 
precludes  serious  Investigation  of  interna- 
tional terrorism. 

The  notion  of  an  outside  connection  is 
first  denied  for  what  are  essentially  domes- 
tic political  reasons — to  calm  the  nation,  to 
smooth  the  transition,  to  proclaim  the  loy- 
alty of  the  army,  to  defend  the  competency 
of  Internal  security  forces  and  so  on.  Then 
the  tacit  job  of  the  investigators  becomes 
confirming  political  reality.  Then  the  bu- 
reaucracy acquires  a  vested  interest  in  this 
confirmation,  and  st>ends  its  time  inventing 
defenses  of  it  and  demanding  impossible 
levels  of  proof  whenever  doubts  are  raised. 
Thus  we  have  learned  little  about  the  inter- 
national travels  of  the  Pope's  assassin,  and 
are  likely  to  learn  nothing  definitive  about 
Sadat's  assassins. 

Yet  as  we  understand  what  Mr.  Kissinger 
was  saying,  it  makes  little  dif frence  who  ac- 
tually pulled  the  trigger.  If  Qadhafi  had 
been  overthrown,  the  whole  pattern  of 
events  would  have  been  dramatically  al- 
tered. President  Sadat  would  have  been 
stronger  with  his  own  people.  And  the 
forces  of  terror  and  assassination  would  be 
everywhere  less  confident  and  weaker.  Mr. 
Kissinger  pointed  out  that  Qadhafi  runs  a 
nation  of  only  two  million  people,  and  ob- 
served that  if  we  "cannot  find  a  way  to  get 
sucb  a  rogue  criminal  under  control,  then 
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we're  living  In  a  world  In  which  all  re- 
straints have  disappeared." 

The  difficulty  is  that  this  particular  rogue 
enjoys  the  support  and  protection  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Under  the  umbrella  of  nucle- 
ar deadlock,  the  Soviets  have  made  huge 
strides  through  subversion  and  war  by 
proxy.  Despite  the  denials  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  they  have  cultivat- 
ed terrorism  to  destabilize  our  friends;  the 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  weap- 
ons confiscated  from  terrorists  in  Turkey 
did  not  come  from  disaffected  Armenians. 
We  have  been  unable  to  compete  in  this 
kind  of  warfare,  particularly  since  our  deci- 
mation of  the  CIA  Worse,  we  have  acquired 
a  record  of  destabilizing  our  friends— sanc- 
tioning a  coup  against  Diem  in  South  Viet- 
nam, hectoring  the  shah  about  human 
rights  In  Iran,  stopping  Sadat's  invasion.  It 
seems  the  only  way  to  survive  as  an  Ameri- 
can ally  is  to  be  willing,  like  Menachem 
Begin,  to  bear  American  opprobrium  for 
acting  in  your  own  interest. 

To  defend  its  own  interests  and  the  causes 
of  freedom  and  human  rights— against  this 
kind  of  warfare,  the  U.S.  has  to  learn  how 
to  strike  back.  We  have  to  think  seriously 
again  about  covert  action  in  support  of 
coups,  about  military  force  to  aid  the 
Sudan,  about  guarantees  against  Soviet  re- 
taliation if  Egypt  decides  to  move  against 
Libya.  If  we  cannot  find  a  way  to  deal  with 
the  Qadhafi  problem.  Western  Interests  and 
Western  values  are  likely  to  suffer  the 
death  of  a  thousand  cuts.* 


HOUSE  EXPORT  TASK  FORCE 
HEARS  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  COMMERCE  DISCUSS  THE 
NATIONAL  COAL  EXPORT 
POLICY 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHINCrON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  October  7.  the  House 
Export  Task  Force  members  and  staff 
aides  attended  a  meeting  at  which  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Trade  Development,  William  H. 
Morris,  Jr.,  spoke  on  the  national  coal 
export  policy.  The  meeting  was  orga- 
nized by  the  Congressional  Coal 
Caucus.  Mr.  Morris  is  Chairman  of  the 
Interagency  Coal  Export  Task  Force, 
established  in  the  spring  of  1980  to 
study  the  problems  associated  with 
the  exportation  of  U.S.  coal  and  to 
make  appropriate  recommendations. 

Coal  represents  an  enormous  export 
potential  for  the  United  States.  We 
have  457  billion  tons  of  recoverable 
coal— the  largest  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.  In  addition  to  improving  our 
balance  of  trade,  coal  exports  will  pro- 
vide thousands  of  jobs  for  American 
citizens. 

Coal  exports  will  bring  security  to 
our  allies  who  are  solely  dependent  on 
oil  imports.  On  a  recent  visit  to  Japan, 
for  example.  Ambassador  Mansfield 
told  me  of  the  great  interest  the  Japa- 
nese have  in  buying  U.S.  coal.  More- 
over, they  are  willing  and  interested  to 
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St^aker,    a   number    of    issues 
be   discussed   and   problems 
before  we  can  actively  begin  ex- 
<}oal,  including  port  develop- 
expansion,  user  fees,  encour- 
of  foreign  and  domestic  in- 
in  the  U.S.  coal  industry,  and 
foreign    buyers    that    the 
is  a  reliable  supplier  and 
purchases  will  not  be  sub- 
eijibargoes  except  in  a  national 
.  While  many  of  these  con- 
raised  in  our  meeting  with 
,  one  that  I  find  most  dis- 
is  the  administration's  pro- 
full  cost  recovery  waterway 
s.   The  imposition  of  these 
be  detrimental  for  a  number 
:  Inflation  will  be  fueled  as 
.-     of  domestic  goods  and  im- 
trunsported    by    water   will    be 
liigher;  products  for  exports 
easily   diverted   to   Canadian 
which  are  free  of  taxes  or  fees; 
especially  bulk  commodities, 
reduced  because  higher  trans- 
costs  make  them  less  com- 
world  markets  and  will  thus 
affect  the  U.S.  balance  of 
;.  There  are  but  a  few  prob- 
would  result  from  the  pro- 
fees;  the  broader  negative 
evident, 
ch^^irman  of  the  House  Export 
I  have  targeted  coal  as 
resources  that  demand  our 
attention  so  that  we  may 
active  and  aggressive  export 
I   am  keenly   interested  in 
experts,  but  hope  that  in  formu- 
policy  to  promote  U.S.  coal  ex- 
do  not  harm  other  indus- 
rerfional  economies,  or  relations 
trading  partners, 
nuniber  of   hearings   are   taking 
will  be  scheduled  in  the  near 
have  a  direct  impact  on 
export  policy.  I  urge  my  dis- 
colleagues  to  take  an  active 
these  hearings  and  in  our  coal 
pjlicy.  It  is  In  our  national  in- 
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for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  Oc- 
tober 20.  1981.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

OCTOBER  21 

8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1674,  modifying 
provisions  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  providing 
certain  other  authorities  affecting  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States. 

3110  OlrlEsen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  current 
acquisition  process  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

S-407,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing.  £uid  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1686,  S.  1703, 
S.  1720,  and  S.  1721.  bills  promoting 
competition  among  certain   financial 
Institutions,  expanding  their  range  of 
services,  and  protecting  the  depositors 
and  creditors  of  such  institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

357  Russell  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

224  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
•Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Susan  M.  Phillips,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
Conunissioner  of  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission,  Everett  G. 
Rank,    Jr.,    of    California,    to    be    a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the   Commodity    Credit   Corporation, 
and  on  other  pending  calendar  busi- 
ness. 

324  Russell  Building 

Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1233.  estab- 
lishing a  service  industries  develop- 
ment program  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subconunlttee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1692. 
providing  for  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  construction  of  deep-draft 
channels  and  harbors. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  326,  prohibiting 
a  refiner,  other  than  an  independent 
or  small  refiner,  from  operating  a  gas 
station  in  the  United  States,  and 
making  it  unlawful  for  a  supplier  to 
practice  price  discrimination  in  the 
sale  of  motor  fuel. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  marihuana  on  youth,  focusing  on 
the  areas  of  health  and  education. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education    Subcommittee    and    Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation   of  vocational   educa- 
tion and  youth  employment  programs. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business    meeting,    to    consider   Senate 
Resolution    222,    authorizing    supple- 
mental  expenditures   for   fiscal   year 
1981  by  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary; Senate  Resolution  225,  authoriz- 
ing   supplemental     expenditures     for 
fiscal  year  1981  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  for  the  procure- 
ment of  consultants;  and  other  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  business. 

301  Russell  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  whether 
the  economy  is  in  a  recession,  and  to 
discuss  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
Gross  National  Product  for  the  third 
quarter. 

2118  Raybum  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  SulKommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1554,  proposed 
Bail  Reform  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1018.  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
protection   and   conservation   of   fish 
and  wildlife  resources  along  the  coast- 
al barriers  of  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coasts. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1686,  S.  1703. 
S.  1720,  and  S.  1721.  bills  promoting 
competition  among  certain  financial 
institutions,  expanding  their  range  of 
services,  and  protecting  the  depositors 
and  creditors  of  such  Institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

•Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities    of    the    Office    of    Surface 
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Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  revi- 
sions to  the  immigration  and  natural- 
ization laws  of  the  U.S.,  focusing  on 
temporary  worker  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 

relating  to  affirmative  action  of  the 

Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 

Programs,  Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting. 

Room  S-407,  Capitol 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Forestry,  Water  Resources,  and  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hesu-ings  on  S.  705,  authorizing 
the   conveyance   of   certain   National 
Forest  System  lands. 

324  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  115.  ap- 
proving the  President's  recommended 
waiver  of  law  for  the  Alaskan  natural 
gas  pipeline  pursuant  to  the  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act 
(Public  Law  94-586). 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

•Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  early  detection 
of  juvenile  crime. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

Joint  Economic 

Economic   Goals   and   Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subconunlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  effects  of  de- 
fense spending  on  the  economy. 

2212  Raybum  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  propqsed 
legislation    appropriating    funds    for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  foreign  assistance 
programs. 

Room  S-126,  Capitol 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Energy  and   Agricultural   Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  115, 
approving  the  I»resident's  recommend- 
ed waiver  of  law  for  the  Alaskan  natu- 
ral gas  pipeline  pursuant  to  the  Alaska 
Natural      Gas      Transportation      Act 
(Public  Law  94-586). 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  recent 
report  of  the  violent  crime  task  force 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1647, 
restricting  the  pwwer  of  Federal  courts 
in    matters    of    court-ordered    school 
busing. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heEirings  on  the  proposed  Pell 
Grant  Family  Contribution  Schedule, 
providing    assistance    to    coUege    stu- 
dents from  low  income  families. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  Defense 
Production  Act  authorities  to  stimu- 
late domestic  production  of  cobalt. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
•Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1662,  establish- 
ing a  Federal  program  for  the  interim 
storage    and    permanent    disposal    of 
high  level  nuclear  waste  from  civilian 
powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  115,  ap- 
proving the  President's  recommended 
waiver  of  law  for  the  Alaskan  natural 
gas  pipeline  pursuant  to  the  Alaska 
Natural     Gas     Transportation     Act 
(Public  Law  94-586). 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 

•Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1688,  proposed 
Career  Criminal  Life  Sentence  Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Estate  and  Gift  Taxation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1695,  repealing 
the  generation  skipping  transfer  tax, 
S.  649,  amending  current  estate  tax 
laws  to  ease  the  burden  of  inheritance 
taxes  for  the  heirs  of  artists,  and  re- 
versing the  decline  in  donations  of  art 
to  nonprofit  institutions,  S.  851  and  S. 
852.  bills  increasing  the  amount  artists 
may  deduct  in  taxes  for  their  charita- 
ble contributions,  and  S.  1733,  provid- 
ing a  procedure  for  determining  the 
fair  market  value  of  certain  assets  for 
estate  tax  purposes,  and  providing  for 
declaratory  judgments  relating  to  in- 
stallment payment  of  estate  tax. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  ac- 
quisition process  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1686.  S.  1703, 

S.  1720,  and  S.  1721,  bUls  promoting 

competition   among  certain   financial 

institutions,  expanding  their  range  of 
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services,  and  protecting  the  depositors 
and  creditors  of  such  institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1483.  proposed 
Radiation      Exposure      Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  imple- 
mentation of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's direct  loan  program. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Sonia  Landau,  of  New  York,  and  R. 
Kenneth  Towery,  of  Texas,  each  to  be 
a    member    of    the    Corporation    for 
Public  Broadcasting. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1516,  to  expedite 
exploration  and  development  of  geo- 
thermal  resources. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Robert  A.  Jantzen,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  Carlos  C.  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Economic  Development. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  merger 
policy  in  the  private  sector. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1686,  S.  1703, 
S.  1720.  and  S.  1721,  bills  promoting 
competition   among  certain   financial 
institutions,  expanding  their  range  of 
services,  and  protecting  the  depositors 
and  creditors  of  such  Institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  corrup- 
tion in  the  International  Longshore- 
man's Association's  influence  and  con- 
trol   over    the    waterfront    industry 
along  the  east  and  gulf  coasts. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  granting  amnesty 
to  certain  illegal  aliens. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.   1182, 
improving  the  administration  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  by  removing  certain 
Inequities,     reducing     incentives     for 
fraud  and  abuse,  and  assuring  immedi- 
ate comttensation  benefits  and  compe- 
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ten' 
plo;  ees 


10:00  a.ir . 
:ult 
To  ncelve 


Agricu]  ture, 


Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

„      a  briefing  from  Secretary  of 

Agiiculture  John  R.  Block  on  the  ad- 
ministration's soil  conservation  policy. 
324  Russell  Building 


Conun(  irce 

Consul  ser 

To  hjld 


,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee 

hearings  on  Senate  Concurrent 

33,  disapproving  the  Peder- 

rrade  Commission  Trade  Regula- 

Rule  relating  to  the  sale  of  used 

mo^or  vehicles. 

235  Russell  Building 


Resolution 

al 

tiott 


10:00  a. 
Energ] 


and  Natural  Resources 
Busiiiess  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirltsen  Building 

Croveriimental  Affairs 
To  liold  hearings  on  S.  864.  to  require 
executive  agency  to  submit  an 
aniual  report  to  the  President  on  the 
aditquacy   of   its   internal   accounting 
anp  administrative  control  systems. 

Room  to  be  announced 


9:30  a.m 


a.m. 


Enen  ;y 


10:00 
En( 
Publit: 
c 
To 


medical  treatment  for  injured  em- 
4232  Dirksen  Building 


OCTOBER  29 


Banlclhg.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1686.  S.  1703. 
S.  1720.  and  S.  1721.  bills  promoting 
competition  among  certain  financial 
ini  titutions.  expanding  their  range  of 
sei^'ices.  and  protecting  the  depositors 
aiii  creditors  of  such  institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Comnlerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Busin  !ss.  Trade  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
te; 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1256.  to  regulate 
in  erstate  commerce  by  protecting  the 
ri(  hts  of  consumers,  dealers,  and  end 

u^rs- 

235  Russell  Building 

Govei  rtmental  Affairs 
Permiinent  Subcommittee  on  Investlga- 
tidns 
To  I  :ontinue  hearings  on  alleged  corrup- 
tion in  the  International  Longshore- 
m  ;n's  Association's  Influence  and  con- 
tr)l  over  the  waterfront  Industry 
al  jng  the  east  and  gulf  coasts. 

224  Russell  Building 

Judic  ary 

Court  B  Subcommittee 
To  lold  hearings  on  the  future  Income 
o|  individuals  claiming  bankruptcy. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

Judlc  ary 

Immi  fration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  granting  am- 
n^ty  to  certain  illegal  aliens. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Speclkl  on  Aging 
To  lold  hearings  on  the  Federal  role  in 
pi  omoting   greater   opportunities   for 
older  workers 

6226  Dirksen  Building 


and  Natural  Resources 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water 


Sub- 


c<  mmittee 


tiold  hearings  on  S.  625.  revising  the 
boundary  of  Voyageurs  National  Park 
ill  the  State  of  MinnesoU. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight   hearings  on  the 
congressional  budget  process. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Energy    Regulation    Subcommittee    and 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  joint  oversight  hearings  on 
hydroelectric  development  and  related 
licensing  procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1686.  S.  1703. 
S.  1720.  and  S.  1721.  bills  promoting 
competition  among  certain  financial 
institutions,  expanding  their  range  of 
services,  and  protecting  the  depositors 
and  creditors  of  such  Institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBERS 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  fiscal 
disparities  within  the  Federal  budget 

SVStdQ 

357  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18. 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19.  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
Ubllsh  legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1541.  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Small  Business 

Advocacy  and  the  Future  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  effects 
of  government  competition  on  small 
business. 

424  Russell  Building 

NOVEMBER  5 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  709.  requiring  a 
refund  value  for  certain  beverage  con- 
tainers, and  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
metal  beverage  containers  with  de- 
tachable openings. 

235  Russell  Building 


October  19,  1981 


October  19,  1981 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1541,  pro- 
posed Retirement  Income  Incentives 
and  Administrative  Simplification  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  VA's 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery's 
implementation  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget's  circular  A-76, 
providing  for  the  contracting  out  of 
certain  government  services. 

412  RusseU  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plemenUtion  of  title  I,  esUblishlng 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas.  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (Public  Law 
95-621). 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  media  on  Juveniles. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  title  I.  establishing 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas.  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (Public  Law 
95-621). 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  Defense 
Production  Act  authorities  to  stimu- 
late domestic  production  of  titanium. 
S302  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  10 

8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  America's 
role  in  the  world  coal  export  market. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation and  effects  of  the  Stag- 
gers Rail  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96- 
448).  reducing  ICC  regulations  of  the 
railroad  Industries  and  providing  op- 
portunities  for  railroads   to   improve 
their  financial  viability. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  234,  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  home  health 


care  programs  and  to  provide  expand- 
ed coverage  of  home  health  services 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

•Governmental  Affairs 

Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,   and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  holding  hearings  on  S.  1226,  estab- 
lishing the  National  Nuclear  Property 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  providing 

*  supplemental  insurance  coverage  for 
certain  cleanup  costs  following 
damage  to  nuclear  powerplants. 

Room  to  be  announced 

NOVEMBER  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541.  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Huuaii  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1541,  pro- 
posed Retirement  Income  Incentives 
and  Administrative  Simplification  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751, 
bills  to  eliminate  or  establish  an  alter- 
native to  the  exclusionary  rule  in  Fed- 
eral criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S. 
751,  bills  to  eliminate  or  establish  an 
alternative  to  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's   role    in    the   world    coal    export 
market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NOVEMBER  16 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18. 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19.  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541.  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  18 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  use  of  Agent  Orange. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  13.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  14,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  20,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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JANUARY  28.  1982 


9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  4.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  11,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  18.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  25.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

OCTOBER  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1554.  S.  1253. 
S.  482.  and  S.  440.  bills  to  amend  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code  with  respect  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  a 
person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  a 
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crir  le  may  be  released  on  bail  or  per- 
son|Ll  recognizance. 

Room  to  be  announced 


10:00  a. 
Jove 
To 


Goven^ental  Affairs 

r  ;sume  oversight   hearings  on  the 
congressional  budget  process. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OCTOBER  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  653,  proposed 
Habeas    Corpus    Procedures    Amend- 
ments Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


October  19,  1981 


OCTOBER  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Copyright  Act  of 
1976,  focusing  on  section  101  relative 
to  cable  TV  policy. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


October  20,  1981  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ri/esrfa^,  October  20,  1981 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

The  King  will  reply,  "I  tell  you, 
whenever  you  did  this  for  one  of  the 
least  important  of  those  brothers  of 
mine,  you  did  it  for  me/"— Matthew  25: 
40. 

Gracious  Lord,  Heavenly  King,  as 
You  remind  us  of  the  needs  of  the 
whole  world,  so  encourage  us  to  reach 
out  to  the  needy  among  us  who  are 
hungry,  or  thirsty,  or  naked,  or  in 
prison,  or  who  are  strangers  and  feel 
alone  and  without  hope.  May  we  re- 
member that  as  we  minister  to  the 
concerns  of  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
we  minister  even  to  You.  Remind  us 
each  day  to  keep  those  lost  among  us 
for,  by  so  doing,  we  serve  You  and  ful- 
fill the  commandment  of  love.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr,  SOLOMON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  pre.^°nt. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  363,  nays 
14,  answered  'present"  1,  not  voting 
55.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No 

262] 

YEAS- 

363 

Addabbo 

Bailey  (PA) 

Blanchard 

Akaka 

Barnard 

Bliley 

Albosta 

Barnes 

Boland 

Alexander 

Bedell 

Boiling 

Anderson 

Beilenson 

Boner 

Andrews 

Benedict 

Bonior 

Anthony 

Benjamin 

Bonker 

Applegate 

Bennett 

Bouquard 

Archer 

Bereuter 

Bowen 

Ashbrook 

Bethune 

Breaux 

AuCoin 

Bevill 

Brinkley 

Bafalis 

Biaggi 

Brcxlhead 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bingham 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne,  William 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

EMgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans (IN) 

Pary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Piedler 

Pindley 

Pish 

Pithian 

Plorio 

Poley 

Pord  (MI) 

Pountain 

Powler 

Prank 

Prenzel 


Prort 

Puqus 

Oareia 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hanunerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hints 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 


Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

Minlsh 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Motti 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Oxley 

Panetta 

P^rris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 


Shamansky 

Stanton 

Weber  (OH) 

Shannon 

Stark 

Weiss 

Sharp 

SUton 

White 

Shaw 

Stenholm 

Whitehurst 

Shelby 

Stokes 

Whitley 

Shumway 

Studds 

Whittaker 

Shuster 

Stump 

Whitten 

Siljander 

Swift 

Williams  (MT) 

Simon 

Synar 

Wilson 

Skeen 

Tauke 

Winn 

Skelton 

Tauzin 

Wirth 

Smith  (AL) 

'Thomas 

Wolf 

Smith  (lA) 

Trailer 

Wolpe 

Smith  (NE) 

Trlble 

Wortley 

Smith  (NJ) 

Udall 

Wright 

Smith  (OR) 

Vander  Ja«t 

Wyden 

Smith  (PA) 

Vento 

Wylie 

Snowe 

Volkmer 

Yat«s 

Snyder 

Walgren 

Yatron 

Solarz 

Wampler 

Young  (AK) 

Spence 

Waxman 

Young (FL) 

St  Germain 

Weaver 

Young  (MO) 

Stangeland 

Weber  (MN) 
NAYS- 14 

Zeferettl 

Aspin 

Goodling 

Marks 

Evans  (GA) 

Harkin 

Sabo 

Evans  (lA) 

Jacobs 

Schroeder 

Forsythe 

Johnston 

Solomon 

Gejdenson 

Livingston 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"-1 

Ottinger 

NOT  VOTING- 

-55 

Annunzio 

FoglietU 

Obey 

Atkinson 

Ford  (TN) 

Patman 

Badham 

Ginn 

Pepper 

Beard 

Hartnett 

Pursell 

Boggs 

Holland 

Railsback 

Carney 

Hoyer 

Rhodes 

Chisholm 

Ireland 

Roberts  (SD) 

Coelho 

Kastenmeier 

Rudd 

Craig 

Kemp 

Santinl 

Crockett 

Leland 

Savace 

Daschle 

Lundine 

Stratton 

de  la  Garza 

Mattox 

Taylor 

Dell  urns 

Mavroules 

Walker 

DeNardis 

McCloskey 

Washington 

Derrick 

Mineta 

Watkins 

Dickinson 

Mitchell  (MD) 

WiUiams  (OH) 

Dingell 

Mollohan 

Zablocki 

Fields 

Nichols 

Plippo 

Oakar 

. 

D  1215 

Mr.  HILER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  September  25,  1981: 

H.R.  2120.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  ability 
of  product  sellers  to  esUblish  product  liabil- 
ity risk  retention  groups,  to  facilitate  the 
ability  of  such  sellers  to  purchase  product  li- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ability  ^urance  on  a  group  basis,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  4416.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  assist,  on  an  emergency 
basis,  li)  the  eradication  of  plant  pests  and 
contagious  or  infectious  animal  and  poultry 
diseases 

Oh  September  30.  1981: 

H.R.  ;t903.  An  act  to  extend  by  one  year 
the  exp  iratlon  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Ac(  of  1950: 

H.J.  lies.  265.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  In  the  public  debt 
limit:  ai  id 

H.J.  lies.  266.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  Increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 

Oil  October  1.  1981: 

H.J.     les.    325.    Joint    resolution    making 
continu  ng  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  an  d  for  other  purposes. 
Oil  October  6,  1981: 

H.R.  (118.  An  act  to  convey  certain  Inter- 
ests in  public  lands  to  the  city  of  Angels, 
Calif.:  a  id 

H.R.  11218.  An  act  to  direct  the  SecreUry 
of  Agri  ;ulture  to  convey  certain  National 
Forest  S  lystem  lands  In  the  State  of  Nevada, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
Oil  October  9.  1981: 

H.R.  1084.  An  act  to  Improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
of  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Fes.  263.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  6,  1982.  as  "National  Recognition  Day 
for  Nunies." 

On  October  16.  1981: 

H.R.  ;il36.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistarce  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment C(  irporatlon;  and 

H.R.  ^  048.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
CongrejB  to  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri es  :ablishing  their  mutual  boundary  in 
the  vicii  ilty  of  the  French  Bottoms  near  St. 
Joseph.  Mo.,  and  Elwood.  Kans. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparro(w,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  tfce  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
f ollowi  ig  title: 

H.R.  i  612.  An  act  to  temporarily  delay  the 
Octobei  1,  1981,  increase  in  the  price  sup- 
port level  for  mUk  and  to  extend  the  time 
for  con<  ucting  the  referendum  with  respect 
to  the  iiational  marketing  quota  for  wheat 
for  the  I  marketing  year  beginning  June  1, 
1982. 

The 
the 
of  the 
bill   of 
title: 

S.  999 
for  the 
Act  of 


message   also   announced  that 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
House  with  an  amendment  to  a 
the  Senate  of  the  following 

An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
^'ederal  F^e  Prevention  and  Control 
I$74,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REqUEST  TO  CONVENE  AT  11 
A.M.  TOMORROW 


House 
day 

The 
to  the 
Texas? 

Mr. 
the 


rig  It 


Mr.   WRIGHT.   Mr.  Speaker.   I  ask 
imanimous    consent    that    when    the 
convenes    tomorrow,    Wednes- 
Oitober  21,  it  convene  at  11  a.m. 
SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 


X)TT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
to  object,  could  I  inquire  as 


to  what  we  can  anticipate  the  schedule 
will  be  today  and  tomorrow?  I  know 
we  have  several  items  on  the  agenda, 
some  very  important  ones,  including 
the  hazardous  materials  bill  and  the 
farm  bill. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  response  to  the 
question  by  the  distinguished  minority 
whip,  we  will  begin  debate  today  on 
the  Hazardous  Materials  Transporta- 
tion Act  amendments.  We  already 
have  a  rule  adopted.  It  is  an  open  nile. 
with  1  hour  of  debate. 

Upon  completing  that,  we  will  take 
up  a  bill  concerning  the  nonperform- 
ing  arts  functions  of  the  Kennedy 
Center.  The  rule  has  been  adopted 
and  I  think  much  of  the  general 
debate,  if  not  all  of  the  general  debate, 
has  been  concluded.  That  should  not 
take  long. 

Upon  completion  of  that,  we  would 
resume  consideration  of  the  agricul- 
ture bill,  probably  not  conclude  that 
today,  but  carry  it  over  imtil  tomor- 
row. 

That  is  the  plan.  We  hope  to  com- 
plete it  tomorrow  or,  at  the  very 
latest,  the  next  day.  That  basically  is 
the  plan  of  action. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
could  inquire  of  the  gentleman,  ordi- 
narily we  come  in  at  10  o'clock  on 
Wednesday,  and  this  farm  bill  still  has 
obviously  several  amendments  that 
will  be  offered. 

I  would  think  that  we  would  want  to 
go  in  at  10  o'clock,  as  we  usually  do  on 
Wednesday,  so  we  can  return  to  the 
farm  biU  when  the  chairman  returns 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  re- 
serves his  right  to  object,  let  me 
simply  explain  to  the  gentleman  that 
what  I  request  is  a  courtesy  that  we 
usually  extend  to  one  another  across 
the  aisle  when  the  Republican  Confer- 
ence has  a  meeting  that  it  anticipates 
might  require  some  extra  time.  Those 
of  us  on  the  Democratic  side  always 
have  been  accommodating  upon  the 
request  of  any  of  our  Republican  lead- 
ers, and,  upon  that  same  spirit  of 
comity,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman's 
indulgence  in  that  we  have  a  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  that  begins  tomorrow. 
We  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  come  in  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow, 
which,  of  course,  is  1  hour  earlier  than 
we  ever  came  into  session  a  few  years 
ago. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  might  respond  to  that 
on  my  time.  I  know  that  when  we  have 
conferences  we  have  to  meet  at  8  or 
8:30  so  we  can  complete  our  confer- 
ences before  the  House  goes  into  ses- 
sion at  10  o'clock.  I,  for  the  life  of  me, 
cannot  see  what  possibly  the  Caucus 
could  have  to  do  tomorrow  that  neces- 
sitates putting  off  legislative  business 
of  the  important  nature  we  have  pend- 
ing before  the  whole  House. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  de- 
sires to  object,  that  is  his  privilege.  I 
am  asking  the  gentleman  for  the  same 
courtesy  we  have  always  extended  to 
our  Republican  colleagues. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  TO  SIT 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  permitted  to  sit  this  after- 
noon during  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Messrs.  ROUSSELOT,  LUNGREN, 
GOLDWATER,  COLEMAN,  LOTT, 
BADHAM,  CLAUSEN,  KINDNESS, 
PARRIS.  and  GINGRICH  also  ob- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  A  sufficient  number 
has  objected. 

Objection  is  heard. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  TO 
SIT  DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  may 
sit  today  for  hearings  purposes  only, 
while  the  House  is  proceeding  under 
the  5-mlnute  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  no  votes, 
and  no  amendments  offered.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  only. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4503,  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-281)  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  4503)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUution  Control  Act  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
AND  PRODUCTION  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  SIT  WEDNES- 
DAY. OCTOBER  21,  AND  THURS- 
DAY, OCTOBER  22,  1981, 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missoiu-i.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Production  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Science  and  Technology  be  permitted 
to  sit  while  the  House  is  reading  for 
amendments  under  the  5-minute  rule 
on  Wednesday,  October  21,  and  Thiu^- 
day,  Octot>er  22,  1981. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  WINN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  although  some  on  this  side 
would  like  to.  I  would  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Young),  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Tennessee  (Mrs.  BonQUAiu>)  to  sit  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  The  sub- 
committee will  be  meeting  to  markup 
nuclear  waste  legislation  on  three  dif- 
ferent bills  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  WINN.  It  is  my  understanding, 
too,  that  the  committee  did  meet  in  an 
attempt  to  mark  this  bill  up  last  week 
and  because  of  several  problems  that 
have  arisen  on  some  technical  amend- 
ments that  the  same  request  was  made 
for  markup  Wednesday  tuid  Thursday. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  I  believe 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  YotmO? 

There  was  no  objection. 


There  was  no  objection. 


D  1230 
PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


REMEDIOS  R.  ALCUDLA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1547) 
for  the  relief  of  Remedios  R.  Alcudia, 
Christopher,  Ezra,  Vermillion,  and 
Peristello  Alcudia.        

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 


LASZLO  REVESZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1352) 
for  the  relief  of  Laszlo  Revesz. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  WORLD  SERIES— CONGRESS 
SHOULD  START  PLAYING  BALL 
WITH  EACH  OTHER 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
has  happened  on  the  floor  in  the  last 
couple  tninutes  on  some  very  imusual 
objections  by  the  Republicans  has 
changed  what  I  was  really  going  to 
talk  about.  I  think  we  ought  to  talk 
about  something  that  can  really  unify 
Republicans,  Democrats,  East,  West, 
Norih,  and  South  and  all  of  us  in  one 
great  American  tradition  that  is  going 
to  get  started  today  and  that  is  the 
World  Series. 

This  is  something  that  rich  and 
poor,  conservative  and  liberal,  can 
enjoy  and  get  mutual  satisfaction  out 
of.  As  you  know,  tonight  the  Yankees 
take  on  the  Dodgers  in  New  York  for 
their  first  victory,  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  one  tomorrow  night 
before  they  go  to  the  west  coast. 

Now,  I  hope  that  we  can  translate  an 
old  expression,  which  might  be  a  new 
one  here  in  the  House,  for  the  next 
couple  days  and  when  they  cry,  "play 
ball,"  tonight  in  Yankee  Stadium, 
maybe  we  can  start  playing  ball  with 
each  other  right  here  in  the  Congress. 


DANGEROUS  CUTS  IN  STUDENT 
AID 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  middle-income  Americans  are  lis- 
tening. The  administration  is  attack- 
ing the  college  student  loan  program 
again. 

Three  weeks  after  the  new  Reagan 
budget  knocked  1  million  students  out 
of  the  program,  Education  Secretary 
Bell  is  talking  of  new  and  deeper  cuts. 

Speaking  last  week  to  a  gathering  of 
college   presidents,   Mr.   Bell  said   he 


was  looking  for  new  ways  to  restrict 
the  student  aid  program  to  comply 
with  the  President's  latest  12  percent 
cutback. 

He  said  he  was  considering  an  in- 
crease in  new  5  percent  loan  origina- 
tion fee— a  higher  interest  rate  for 
graduate  students— a  so-called  needs 
test  for  all  students  that  will  only 
lengthen  the  odds  for  a  loan  to  the  av- 
erage middle-income  family. 

The  Secretary  said  these  extra  re- 
strictions might  be  hard  to  swallow, 
but  that  they  are  necessary. 

I  dispute  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  any  way 
you  cut  it,  these  cuts  mean  thousands 
more  deserving  middle-income  stu- 
dents denied  the  loans  they  need  to 
afford  further  schooling. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  American 
dream  that  college  education  was  a 
key  to  this  country's  futiu-e? 


LUNACY  ON  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
STAFF 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
defense  analyst  worthy  of  the  name 
understands  that  our  missile  subma- 
rines are  many  times  superior  to  their 
Soviet  counterparts.  We  have  more 
than  twice  as  many  ships  at  sea  at  any 
given  time,  our  missiles  have  many 
times  more  warheads,  and  they  are  a 
good  deal  more  reliable.  Most  impor- 
tantly, we  are  completely  successful  at 
hiding  our  ships  from  their  antisub- 
marine capabilities,  whUe  they  are 
almost  completely  unsuccessful  at 
hiding  from  us. 

Our  bomber  advantage  is  nearly  as 
great.  We  have  more  payload.  more 
range,  and  we  maintain  a  30-percent 
alert  at  all  times  while  the  Soviets 
have  zero  alert. 

Despite  this,  yesterday  the  Chief  of 
the  National  Security  Coimcil  Defense 
Group  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he 
described  the  Soviets  as  superior  in  all 
three  legs  of  the  triad,  and  in  which 
he  expressed  his  paranoid  schizophre- 
nia in  other  ways. 

Apparently  this  speech  was  not  au- 
thorized by  the  White  House,  and  was 
described  by  a  White  House  spokes- 
man as  "off  the  wall."  Presumably  this 
gentleman  will  now  be  reassigned  and 
will  be  placed  in  command  of  all  sub- 
marines in  the  Nebraska  National 
Guard,  from  there  to  resign  and  work 
for  the  American  Seciuity  Couincil. 

Unfortimately,  his  rhetoric,  which 
constitutes  a  blatant  invitation  to 
Soviet  aggression,  differs  from  official 
pronouncements  in  degree  but  not  in 
kind.  His  bizarre  misstatements  should 
serve  as  a  warning  to  all  administra- 
tion defense  spokesmen  of  the  tangled 
wet)s  they  leave  when  first  they  prac- 
tice to  deceive. 
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UNFAER  BURDEN  ON  WORKING 
MC  THERS  AND  CHILDREN 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remark^.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
protest  the  unfair  burden  placed  on 
workini ;  mothers  and  their  children  by 
the  recent  budget  cuts  in  social  serv- 
ices. 

Today,  more  than  2  of  every  5  chil- 
dren uider  6.  live  in  families  where 
mothers  work.  Indeed,  1  out  of  every 
10  of  tiese  women  is  also  their  fami- 
ly's sol( :  support.  Of  all  those  children 
under  18  who  live  in  female-headed 
households.  3  of  5  are  subjected  daily 
to  the  <  rippling  effects  of  poverty. 

Manj  of  these  women  have  made 
heroic  attempts  to  overcome  lack  of 
education  and  experience,  and  become 
self-sufficient.  Yet  many  cannot  sup- 
port th  eir  children  on  meager  salaries 
and  so  rely  on  APDC  to  supplement 
their  income.  In  a  misguided  effort  to 
save  money  by  tightening  income  dis- 
regarda  the  Reagan  program,  makes  it 
necessary  for  many  mothers  to  relin- 
quish their  jobs  and  fall  back  on 
public  assistance  so  that  they  can 
feed,  hjuse,  clothe,  and  provide  medi- 
cal car<  for  their  children. 

Children  model  their  behavior  on 
that  ol  the  adults  around  them.  How 
much  I  etter  to  be  exposed  to  an  adult 
who  ccntributes  to  society's  function 
than  oie  who  must  be  dependent  on 
it.  Wh:^  does  the  President  insist  on 
punish  ng  those  who  would  help  them- 
selves? 


This 
ment 


UNREASONABLE  RESTRAINTS 
HIRTING  U.S.  INVESTORS 

(Mr.  3CHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permisi  ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remark  s. ) 

Mr.  isCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
4407  ai  fiends  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  to  1  nake  it  clear  that  investment  is 
protect  sd  by  the  same  powers  that  are 
availab  e  to  protect  international 
trade  iij  goods  and  services. 

impacts  on  America's  invest- 
( lommunity— including  millions 
of  shai^eholders— as  well  as  this  coun- 
try's balance  of  payments.  While  no 
single  legislative  action  will  work  eco- 
miracles,  America's  status  in 
the  woMd  economy  is  too  vast  to  miss 
any  op  lortunity  to  assure  its  stability 
and  grt  wth. 

The  Department  of  Conmierce  esti- 
mates that  the  total  U.S.  investment 
was  $213.5  billion  in  1980  or 
roughlj^  14  percent  of  our  GNP.  Ap- 
proximitely  two-thirds  of  this  invest- 
ment i!i  in  the  European  Community 
and  Canada,  two  areas  where  onerous 
restraLrJts  on  U.S.  investors  have 
particularly  offensive.  Unrea- 
restraints  in  these  countries 


become 
sonable 


In  brief,  H.R.  4407  allows  private 
citizens  to  ferret  out  those  unfair  and 
discriminatory  investment  practices 
wherever  they  occur  and  call  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  President  who 
will  be  authorized  to  act  against  them 
in  the  national  interest. 


UNION  STATION 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  correct  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Downey).  The  Navy  of 
the  great  State  of  Nebraska  has  no 
submarines.  We  have  only  admirals. 
We  have  thousands  of  them,  and  given 
the  past  direction  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  recent  years,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Navy  of  the  United  States 
may  be  headed  in  the  same  direction. 

On  another  subject,  Mr.  Speaker, 
less  than  1,000  yards  from  this  spot  is 
a  building  designed  by  the  great  Amer- 
ican architect,  Daniel  Bumham,  of 
Chicago.  That  building.  Union  Station, 
stands  unsteadily  today.  Indeed,  the 
transgressions,  bureaucracies  and  Con- 
gresses past  against  this  building  and 
the  American  taxpayer  are  enormous 
in  scope  and  Byzantine  in  character. 
Over  $46  million  has  already  been 
spent  yet  the  building  is  crumbling 
and  the  parking  garage  has  never  been 
completed. 

Now  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Drew  Lewis  has  presented  a  plan  to 
move  that  building  back  to  its  original 
and  primary  function,  a  transporta- 
tion center,  and  to  retain  this  historic 
and  architectural  landmark,  while  con- 
verting it  to  a  viable  commercial 
center. 

Apparently  this  plan  has  the  sup- 
port not  only  of  the  administration,  of 
course,  but  also  District  of  Columbia 
leaders  and  leaders  in  both  Houses  of 
this  Congress. 

I  ask  that  the  leadership  of  this 
body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  take  a 
look  at  the  editorial  and  the  article  in 
today's  Washington  Post  and  quickly 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor,  as  a  sepa- 
rate issue,  for  expeditious  action.  It 
seems  to  this  Member  that  the  House 
would  be  willing  to  admit  the  errors  of 
past  action  and  adopt  the  workable  so- 
lution now  presented. 


are  hur  ting  U.S.  investors. 


STAY  OPENMINDED  ON  H.R.  4603 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4603 
was  scheduled  for  consideration  today, 
but  was  wisely  pulled  when  the  Legis- 
lative Digest  appeared,  indicating  ad- 
ministration opposition.  Some  of  you 
have  asked  what  the  problem  is,  and  I 
will  be  frank  to  say  I  do  not  know. 


This  bill  or  a  similar  bill  has  been 
aroimd  since  Dr.  Arthur  Bums  first 
suggested  the  approach  in  H.R.  4603 
to  avoid  possible  takeovers  of  failing 
financial  Institutions  by  nonbanks  and 
foreign  banks,  to  better  assure  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  banking 
system,  as  he  put  it.  Consideration  of 
an  earlier  bill  was  held  up  until  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Bill  Stanton, 
and  I  could  confer  with  administration 
officials  as  to  their  position.  We 
thought  their  objections  had  been 
met.  We  did  not  expect  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  beat  the  drums  for 
the  bill,  because  the  swlministration 
wants  a  more  far-reaching  bill,  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body;  but  I  will  say 
that  the  bill  introduced  in  the  other 
body  has  identical  language  to  H.R. 
4603,  so  I  do  not  understand  the  objec- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Bill 
Stanton,  and  I  will  be  conferring  with 
administration  officials  to  resolve 
what  appears  to  be  a  misunderstand- 
ing. Pending  the  outcome  of  those  dis- 
cussions. I  ask  you  to  at  least  remain 
openminded,  which  I  think  will  lead 
you  to  support  the  bill. 
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D  1245 
HOME  VIDEO  RECORDING 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ninth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
has  ruled  that  nearly  3  million  Ameri- 
cans are  breaking  the  law  when  they 
record  copyrighted  movies  and  pro- 
grams on  their  home  televisions.  This 
decision  invades  the  sanctity  of  the 
home  and  serves  only  the  interests  of 
commercial  parties  without  consider- 
ing the  individual. 

I  believe  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  citizens  have  a  right  to  record 
programs  for  their  entertainment 
value,  so  long  as  these  recordings  are 
for  their  own  private,  noncommercial 
use. 

I  therefore  have  today  introduced 
legislation  which  would  exempt  home 
recording  of  copyrighted  works  on 
home  video  recordings  from  copyright 
infringement. 

To  deny  an  individual  the  right  to 
review  a  program  from  television  is 
tantamount  to  telling  someone  you 
have  to  buy  a  book  again  to  reread. 
Video  recording  has  filled  a  void  in  the 
home  entertainment  industry  which 
allows  immediate  and  individual  access 
to  programs  and  movies.  I  believe  Con- 
gress recognizes  this  and  would  not 
wish  to  take  this  pleasure  away  from 
these  individuals. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  UNITED 
STATES  AT  CANCUN 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ETVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  the  upcoming  conference  of 
the  nations  of  the  North  and  South  in 
Cancun.  President  Reagan  has  a  re- 
markable opportunity  for  leadership 
in  developing  stability  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  Third  World.  Although 
Russia  and  its  Cuban  or  Libyan  prox- 
ies have  been  doing  their  level  best  to 
exercise  their  brand  of  influence  in 
these  nations,  they  are  not  participat- 
ing at  Cancun. 

The  major  problem  facing  the  lesser 
developed  countries  of  the  world  is 
their  critical  need  for  economic  devel- 
opment. Without  that  economic  op- 
portunity, there  is  no  hope  for  mil- 
lions, and  they  become  ripe  for  Soviet 
influence.  The  question  for  the  United 
States  is  the  nature  of  our  role  in  pro- 
moting development  and  stability  in 
these  countries,  so  many  of  which  are 
vitally  important  to  our  own  economic 
and  security  interests.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  our  role  and  the  role  of  the 
multilateral  development  banks  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  strengthen  the 
cause  of  peace  in  the  Increasingly 
smaller  and  interdependent  world  in 
which  we  all  live. 


DEMOCRATIC  STUDY  GROUP  IN 
VIOLATION  OP  RULES 

(Mr.  BAILEY  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, legislative  service  organizations— 
our  caucuses— have  been  in  the  news 
lately.  On  Wednesday,  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  will  consider 
rules  on  caucuses. 

By  letter  to  the  committee,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  their  attention  two  types  of 
violations  unique  to  the  Democratic 
Study  Group.  The  first  violation  con- 
cerns paying  the  executive  director  of 
the  DSG  a  higher  sali».T  than  is  al- 
lowed by  law  to  any  emp*  ^vee  of  Con- 
gress or  the  Senior  Executi/e  Service. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  of  overpay- 
ment, the  way  it  was  done  is  suspect. 
Dues  were  collected  from  members, 
then  paid  as  salary  to  employees,  sup- 
plementing clerk-hire  funds.  By  House 
rules,  the  official  expense  allowance 
cannot  be  used  for  salary,  a  rule  the 
DSG  circumvents. 

The  second  problem  is  the  virtual 
identity  of  the  DSG  and  its  PAC,  the 
DSG  campaign  fund.  Both  organiza- 
tions have  employed  the  same  persons 
on  their  payrolls  at  the  same  time, 
have  shared  identical  computer  equip- 
ment, used  the  same  Xerox,  and  the 
same  telephone,  using  Government- 
furnished  telephones  for  fundraising, 


and  then  reimbursing  the  DSG.  As  a 
simple  but  gross  example,  the  DSG 
campaign  fund  used  an  official  U.S. 
Congress  envelope  to  mail  its  PEC  re- 
ports. 

I  hope  the  House  Administration 
Committee  will  address  these  two 
types  of  violations  unique  to  the  DSG. 


HOME  VIDEOTAPE  RECORDERS 
IN  VIOLATION  OF  FEDERAL 
COPYRIGHT  LAWS 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  Ninth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  that  the  use  of  home 
videotape  recorders  is  in  violation  of 
Federal  copyright  laws.  This  is  the 
latest  example  of  idiocy  in  the  Federal 
judiciary.  This  unreasonable  decision 
means  that  about  3  million  Americans 
who  own  video  recorders  are  violating 
the  law  if  they  record  TV  programs 
because  they  do  not  have  the  permis- 
sion of  the  program's  producers. 

In  overturning  a  lower  court  deci- 
sion, the  appeals  court  has  said  that 
the  sale  and  use  of  video  recorders  to 
record  copyrighted  television  pro- 
grams constitutes  copyright  infringe- 
ment and  declares  that  manufactur- 
ers, distributors,  sellers,  and  advertis- 
ing agencies  involved  in  the  sale  of  the 
recorders  could  be  held  liable  for  dam- 
ages. If  this  decision  is  upheld,  this 
could  mean  the  end  of  a  multibilllon- 
doUar  industry. 

One  factor  which  influenced  the 
court's  decision  was  that  the  Federal 
Copyright  Act  does  not  clearly  define 
what  constitutes  the  fair  use  of  a 
copyrighted  work.  In  an  effort  to  halt 
this  urmecessary  and  unwarranted  in- 
trusion by  the  Federal  courts  into 
American  homes,  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  107  of  the 
Copyright  Act  of  1976.  My  amendment 
will  clarify  the  fair  use  definition  and 
permit  the  continued  sale  and  use  of 
home  video  recorders.  It  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  assert  that  recording  pro- 
grams broadcast  over  the  airwaves  do 
not  constitute  copyright  infringement 
if  the  recordings  are  not  used  commer- 
cially by  the  home  recorder  owners. 

All  too  often  lately  in  Federal  court 
decisions  all  across  this  country,  the 
judiciary  has  taken  liberties  with  the 
private  lives  of  Americans  that  are 
clearly  excessive.  This  latest  ruling  is 
certainly  one  more  extreme  example 
of  the  problems  that  can  be  caused  by 
these  unfair,  unreasonable  intrusions 
by  the  courts.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  support  of  this  amendment. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  announce  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  that  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nguyen  Luy,  residents  of  West 
Stockbridge.  Mass.,  has  arrived  in 
Bangkok  in  transit  from  Vietnam  and 
will  arrive  shortly  in  the  United  States 
to  be  joyfully  reunited  with  his  par- 
ents and  to  live  permanently  in  this 
country.  The  boy.  Nguyen  Lam,  was 
unavoidably  separated  from  his  par- 
ents during  the  fall  of  Saigon  in  1975, 
when  he  was  6  years  old. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deepest  appre- 
ciation to  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldheim  for  his  personal,  humani- 
tariam  interest  in  the  plight  of 
Nguyen  Lam.  To  the  Nguyen  Luy 
family,  I  send  my  warmest,  heartfelt 
congratulations.  This  is  indeed  a 
joyful  period  in  their  lives.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  share  that  joy  with  the 
family  and  with  others  in  my  district, 
such  as  Frederic  Rutberg.  who  worked 
so  hard  to  arrange  for  the  emigration 
of  Nguyen  Lam  from  Vietnam. 


JOYFUL  FAMILY  REUNION 
(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


NO  HONOR  TO  HINCKLEY 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  entitled  an 
editorial  "No  Honor  to  Hinckley"  in 
which  it  stated: 

Government  officials  are  bending  over 
backward  to  protect  the  due  process  rights 
of  John  Hinckley.  Jr.,  the  man  caught  in 
the  act  of  trying  to  assassinate  President 
Reagan  last  March.  The  American  public  is 
showing  great  patience  as  the  wheels  of  jus- 
tice roll  ever  so  slowly  forward. 

Were  willing  to  endure  the  cost,  care  and 
time  of  this  drama,  but  please  spare  us  the 
drivel  that  is  flowing  from  Hinckley's  mind 
these  days.  Everyone  knows  Hinckley  pulled 
the  trigger.  The  whole  episode  was  taped  by 
television  crews  at  the  scene.  Even  Hinckley 
admits  he  was  the  attacker.  The  only  thing 
left  to  decide  is  whether  he  was  legally 
insane  when  he  did  it. 

Yet  we  are  being  barraged  by  the  opinions 
of  this  obviously  suspect  mind.  In  this 
week's  Time  and  Newsweek  magazines,  we 
leam  that  Hinckley  favors  gun  control, 
thinks  that  Reagan  is  the  century's  best 
president,  and  likens  his  relationship  with 
actress  Jodie  Poster  to  that  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

Who  cares?  Hinckley  tried  to  murder  the 
man  who  is  this  nation's  most  important 
figure.  He  struck  at  the  heart  of  our  sUbUi- 
ty,  our  government,  our  very  democratic 
process.  He's  the  antithesis  of  the  American 
hero  and  giving  liim  celebrity  status  can 
only  encourage  other  unbalanced  individ- 
uals to  commit  other  acts  of  violence 
against  public  officials. 

Let  Hinckley  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
system  he  attacked  so  gravely,  permit  him 
his  rights,  ensure  his  fair  trial,  but  don't 
honor  the  man. 
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^TORY  REFORM  ACT  OP 
1981 

nEL£ON   asked   and   was 
lission  to  address  the  House 
ite  and  to  revise  and  extend 
s.) 

lELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
plesised  10  inform  the  House  that  this 
morning  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee comiiienced  markup  hearings  on 
the  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1981 
(H.R.  746).  This  is  an  item  of  legisla- 
tion that Ihas  been  long  awaited,  and  it 
is  in  response  to  a  public  outcry  for 
somethir^  to  improve  our  regulatory 
process. 

We  hoiie  through  this  bill  to  require 
all  regulatory  agencies  to  conduct  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  regulations 
which  tbey  propose  to  promulgate, 
and  to  give  the  public  an  ample  oppor- 
timity  to|  appear,  to  be  heard,  and  to 
put  theiri  comments  into  the  consider- 
ation by  the  agencies.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  very  useful  bill,  and  I  am  anticipat- 
ing presenting  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  before  long.  I  will  ask  the  sup- 
port of  a£  Members. 


NATIONAL  MOTHER-IN-LAW  DAY 
Mr.  gKrCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Pdst  Office  and  CivU  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  331) 
designatmg  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Oc- 
tober ai  "National  Mother-in-Law 
Day,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideratioi 
The  ClJBrk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 

resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ranged.! Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest 01  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?     1 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  to  explain  to  the 
House  tie  wonderful  motivation  and 
idea  behind  this  proposal. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted ti)  do  so. 

House  Joint  Resolution  331  desig- 
nates the  fourth  Simday  in  October, 
as  I  saidTbefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  "Na- 
tional Mother-in-Law  Day,"  and  it  is 
interesting  that  mothers-in-law  have 
long  beeti  the  victim  of  cruel  humor 
and  the]  popular  media  have  helped 
perpetuate  unfair  mother-in-law  ster- 
eotypes, puch  as  meddlesome,  the  bat- 
tleax  mpther-in-law,  and  the  domi- 
neering mother-in-law. 

A  conoerted  effort  is  now  necessary 
to  return  mothers-in-law  to  their 
proper  position  of  respect  and  honor.  I 
might  add  that  this  bill  has  been  sup- 
ported, Mr.  Speaker,  by  more  than  218 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  committee  for  their  consideration 
of  this  measure,  and  to  add  to  what 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
said:  That  24  States  already  have  rec- 
ognized Mother-in-Law  Day,  and  some 
20  major  cities. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  highly  appropriate 
action  for  the  Congress  to  take. 

I  want  to  thank  particularly  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  his  stalwart 
work  in  respect  tc  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hope  when  the  time  comes,  the  gen- 
tleman will  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote,  be- 
cause I  want  to  see  how  many  married 
men  will  vote  against  this  measure. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  fortunate  son-in-law  of  a  wonder- 
ful mother-in-law.  I  am  the  enthusias- 
tic cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 331,  to  designate  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  October  as  National 
Mother-in-Law  Day. 

I  believe  mothers-in-law  should  be 
respected  and  honored  and  that  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  which  would 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  for  the  observance  of 
Mother-in-Law  Day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities  would  serve 
to  call  attention  to  the  contribution 
mothers-in-law  make  to  American 
families. 

For  too  long  mothers-in-law  have 
been  the  victims  of  unfair  jokes  and 
ridicule,  whereas  they  deserve  our  af- 
fection and  respect.  Designation  of  a 
national  day  in  their  honor  would 
follow  the  lead  set  by  24  of  our  States 
which  have  already  established 
Mother-in-Law  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  effort  to  set  aside  a  day  to  pay  our 
respects  to  a  long  neglected  member  of 
the  family— our  mothers-in-law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  advise 
the  House  that  my  mother-in-law  spe- 
cifically asked  me  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Gahcia)  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter)  for  their 
leadership  in  this  noble,  long  overdue 
effort. 

I  would  remind  all  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  the  old  line  that  "behind 
every  successful  man  there  stands  a 
surprised  mother-in-law." 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


I,  too,  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia)  for  bringing  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members. 

I  know  it  was  perhaps  said  in  jest 
with  regard  to  a  recorded  vote,  but  I 
think  we  all  love  our  mothers-in-law  as 
much  as  our  mothers,  and  if  someone 
does  request  a  recorded  vote,  I  will 
stand  in  order  to  get  one. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  331 

Whereas  the  mother-in-law  has  long  been 
the  victim  of  often  cruel  humor;  and 

Whereas  the  popular  media  have  helped 
perpetuate  unfair  mother-in-law  stereo- 
types: and 

Whereas  these  stereotypes,  such  as  the 
meddlesome  mother-in-law,  the  battle  ax 
mother-in-law,  the  domineering  mother-in- 
law,  and  the  vicious  mother-in-law,  have 
served  to  make  the  term  mother-in-law  one 
of  ridicule  and  opprobrium;  and 

Whereas  mothers-in-law  are,  like  other 
family  members,  deserving  of  the  respect 
and  affection  of  their  families;  and 

Whereas  strong  families  are  the  backbone 
of  a  strong  healthy  America;  and 

Whereas  a  concerted  effort  is  now  neces- 
sary to  return  mothers-in-law  to  their 
proper  position  of  respect  and  honor;  and 

Whereas  twenty-four  States  have  already 
established  Mother-ln-Law  Day:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fourth 
Simday   In   October   is   hereby   designated 

Mother-ln-Law  Day"  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  for  the  observ- 
ance of  Mother-ln-Law  Day  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  305,  nays 
66,  answered  "present"  28,  not  voting 
34,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  263] 
YEAS— 305 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Ashbrook 

Aspln 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bellenson 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

BevUl 

BtacEl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bllley 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Campbell 

Carman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  William 

Crane.  E>aniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Elnglish 

Ertel 

E>ans  (GA) 


Evans (IN) 

Pary 

Pascell 

Pazlo 

Perraro 

Piedler 

Plndley 

Pish 

Pithian 

Plorio 

Poley 

Pord(MI) 

Porsythe 

Pountain 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Prost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Orisham 

Ouarini 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hertel 

High  tower 

Hlllis 

Holland 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latu 

Leach 

LeBoutiUler 

Lee 

Lent 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McDade 

McEwen 


McHugh 

Mica 

Mikulskl 

Miller  (OH) 

Mlnish 

MltcheU  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rallsback  - 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Royl}al 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

SUjander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 


Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhlUey 


Archer 

Bedell 

Benjamin 

Bethune 

BoUing 

BrinUey 

Brodhead 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Butler 

Carney 

CoaU 

Conable 

Erdahi 

Erlenbom 

Evans (lA) 

Powler 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Gramm 

Gregg 


Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

NAYS— 6fi 

Gunderson 

Hail  (OH) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

Hiler 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hyde 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Kogovsek 

Lehman 

Le  vitas 

Lewis 

Luken 

Marlenee 

McCoUum 

McDonald 

Michel 


Wyden 
WyUe 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (PL) 
Young  (MO) 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 


Miller  (CA) 

Molinari 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Paul 

Pease 

Santlni 

Scheuer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (OR) 

Stark 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Tauke 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Wilson 

Yates 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 28 


Bouquard 

Brown  (CO) 

Byron 

Coyne,  James 

Davis 

Dreier 

Evans  (DE) 

Penwick 

Heftel 

Ireland 


Jones  (OK) 

Leath 

Livingston 

Lowry  (WA) 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

Montgomery 

Parrte 

Patman 

Porter 


Regula 
Ritter 

RoberU  (KS) 
Rousselot 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
St  Germain 
Synar 


NOT  VOTING-34 


Atkinson 

Beard 

Boland 

Burton,  John 

Craig 

Crockett 

Danielson 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dlngell 

Early 

Plelds 


Plippo 

PogUetta 

Pord<TN> 

Ginn 

Horton 

Kindness 

Leland 

Lundine 

McCloskey 

McKlnney 

MlneU 

Murphy 

D  1315 


NeUigan 

Oakar 

Pepper 

Rudd 

Savage 

Skelton 

Stratton 

Walker 

Washington 

Williams  (OH) 


Messrs.  JAMES  K.  COYNE,  ROUS- 
SELOT, DREIER,  RITTER,  LIVING- 
STON, and  McCURDY,  Mrs. 
BOUQUARD,  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Mrs.  FENWICK  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "present." 

Messrs.  REGULA,  EVANS  of  Dela- 
ware, SYNAR,  and  McGRATH, 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"present." 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  FAMILY  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  4)  to  authorize  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
week  beginning  November  22,  1981,  as 


"National  Family  Week,"  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia)  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Marriott)  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  214,  designating  the 
week  of  November  22,  1981,  which  in- 
cludes Thanksgiving  Day,  as  "National 
Family  Week."  No  other  entity  in 
America  is  more  sacred  or  more  impor- 
tant than  the  American  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  backbone  and 
strength  of  our  country  or  any  free  so- 
ciety is  the  family.  In  my  opinion 
Thanksgiving  week  is  the  most  appro- 
priate time  for  us  to  honor  family  loy- 
alties and  ties.  Thanksgiving  is  the  tra- 
ditional time  in  America  when  families 
are  rejoined  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  the  blessings  which 
have  come  to  them. 

National  Family  Week  is  a  positive 
response  in  keeping  with  our  great  tra- 
ditions. 

National  Family  Week  would  serve 
as  the  focal  point  for  millions  of 
American  parents  to  appreciate  the 
wants  and  needs  of  their  children  and 
to  encourage  the  children  to  better  un- 
derstand their  duties  and  obligations 
to  their  parents;  to  perpetuate  and 
strengthen  the  quality  of  the  family 
unit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  \o  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding,  and  I  join 
him  in  supporting  this  resolution. 

I  know  there  are  many  on  this  floor 
who  feel  that  we  should  not  have  any 
recognition  for  anyone  for  any  specific 
time,  whether  it  be  1  day  or  1  week, 
but  I  know  of  no  institution  that  is 
more  deserving  of  this  recognition 
than  the  traditional  family  in  our 
country.  We  have  seen  a  deterioration, 
we  have  seen  a  destruction  of  the 
family.  Surely  this  Congress  can  rec- 
ognize the  institution  of  the  American 
family,  and  it  is  most  appropriate  that 
we  recognize  it  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  author  of  Na- 
tional Family  Week  when  it  was  first 
introduced  back  in  1970,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 214.  This  resolution  was  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Marriott)  and  me,  and  it  has 
been  cosp>onsored  by  more  than  249 
Members  of  the  House.  A  similar  reso- 
lution  was   introduced   in   the   other 
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Senator    Burdick 
September  16. 
durpose    of    National    Family 
simple:  It  sets  aside  a  specific 
dur  ing  the  year  to  pay  homage  to 
nstitution  which  has  given  so 
to  human  life  and  pro- 
stable  structure  to  our  society, 
the  importance  of  the 
the  foundation  of  American 
the    fundamental    role    the 
has  played  in  securing  those 
upon    which    our   Nation   was 


o  1 


recog  nizes 


as 


body    b 
passed 

The 
Week  is 
time 
the  one 
much  n 
vided  a 
It 

family 
life    and 
family 
values 
founded 

Natiorial  Family  Week  is  appropri- 
ately observed  during  the  week  inc'ud- 
ing  Thai  iksgiving,  a  time  when  Ameri- 
can fam  lies  are  reunited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  I  ;iving  thanks  for  the  blessings 
which  h  ive  come  to  them.  It  is  a  time 
to  recofnize  the  contribution  the 
family  has  made  to  the  Nation's 
shared  values  of  liberty,  justice,  equal 
ity.  free(  lom,  and  compassion. 

A  wise  philosopher  observed  thou- 
sands o1   years  ago,  "The  root  of  the 
state  is  i  n  its  family."  The  pressures  of 
moqem  age  make  this  a  time  of 
for  families  in  America,  but 
take  time  this  Thanksgiving 
National    Family    Week    to 
oi|r  thanks  for  keeping  families 
united  for  the  good  of  all 


and 


great:  less 


our 

challen^ 
we  can 
and    thi^ 
offer 
strong 
mankin( 
In  the 
of 

is  finally 
families 
is  truly 
families 
ever  to 
see  the 
world 
is  ever 
living,  it 
where 


wll 
t  ) 


harmon  i 
will 

practiceti 
standing 
own  and 

National 
port  of 
organizations 
ican  Family 
Econom  cs 
Legion, 
B'rith, 
America>i 
Center 
Group 
Service 
Homemikers 
Federal  on 
ic  Servi<e 
cil  of  citholic 
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al  Society 
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Wars. 
Doctor's 

In  addition 
has  beei  i 
of  more 
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and    it 


American  family  lie  the  seeds 

for  tomorrow.  If  illiteracy 

to  be  banished,  it  will  be  by 

who  fear  ignorance.  If  poverty 

abolished,  it  will  be  because 

cared  about  others.  If  war  is 

►ecome  past  history  and  peace 

1  ight  of  day.  the  families  of  the 

have  seen  to  it.  If  prosperity 

be  a  natural  part  of  our  daily 

will  emerge  first  from  homes 

tike  family  flourishes  and  where 

materiajsm  is  of  second  importance.  If 

is  to  return  to  our  land,  it 

only  because  families  have 

tolerance,   patience,   under- 

and  affection  toward  their 

others. 

Family  Week  has  the  sup- 
■i  number  of  national  services 
.  They  include  the  Amer- 
Society.  American  Home 
Association.       American 
National    Red    Cross,    B'nai 
^oy  Scouts  and  Cub  Scouts  of 
National    Exchange    Club, 
for    the    Family,    Community 
Health    Foundation,     Family 
,  Vssociation  of  America,  Future 
of     America,     General 
of  Women's  Clubs.  Mason- 
Association,  National  Coun- 
Women,  National  Con- 
Parents  and  Teachers,  Nation- 
of  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
Veterans  of  Foreign 
American    Association    of 
Nurses. 

National  Family  Week 

recognized  by  the  Governors 

than  40  States  and  territories 


Re\  olution, 
and 


of  the  United  States.  It  has  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  been  pro- 
claimed by  three  different  Presidents 
of  both  parties  in  1972,  1976.  1977, 
1978,  1979,  and  1980. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
honoring  the  family  by  celebrating 
National  Family  Week  1981  during  the 
week  of  Thanksgiving,  November  22 
through  28. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 214,  designating  the  week  of  No- 
vember 22,  1981  as  "National  Family 
Week." 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to 
highlight  the  family  in  its  rightful 
place  in  society  by  enlisting  the  mil- 
lions of  American  parents  and  chil- 
dren in  an  effort  to  understand  the 
significance  of  the  family  in  the 
wholesome  development  of  this 
Nation. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  which  coincides 
with  National  Family  Week,  is  a  time 
when  American  families  traditionally 
unite  and  reflect  on  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  family  life  in  America. 

The  designation  of  November  22  as 
"National  Family  Week"  recognizes 
the  family  as  a  cornerstone  of  our  soci- 
ety. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  designation 
and  promotion  of  family  week  will 
serve  to  focus  the  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions of  Americans  toward  the  impor- 
tance of  the  family  unit.  It  is  also  my 
hope  that  this  focus  will  lead  to  sus- 
tained action  on  the  part  of  Americans 
throughout  the  year.  The  passage  of 
this  bill  is  a  most  effective  way  of  re- 
membering our  families  as  well  as  en- 
hancing our  family  ties. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation. 
•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
half  of  the  Members  of  this  body  have 
cosponsored  a  bill  Congressman  John 
Myers  and  I  have  introduced  to  set 
aside  the  week  of  Thanksgiving  as  Na- 
tional Family  Week  1981. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  that  I  have 
either  sponsored  or  cosponsored  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  President  to  set-aside 
a  week  for  this  very  important  observ- 
ance. 

The  reason  for  my  persistence  in 
this  area  is  simple— since  our  forefa- 
thers first  braved  the  angry  seas  and 
sailed  to  America,  the  family  has  been 
a  source  of  strength  and  support  that 
saw  them  through  the  hard  times. 

The  family  unit  was  of  such  great 
importance  to  these  people  that  often 
one  member  would  indenture  his  or 
herself  for  many  years  to  earn  the 
passage  of  his  loved  ones. 

That  spirit  of  dedication  continues 
today  as  families  work  together. 

In  the  spirit  of  limited  government 
involvement  in  our  lives,  which  has 
become  a  keystone  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's program  of  economic  re- 
covery, the  emphasis  is  back  on  the 
family.  In  many  cases  families  which 


were  once  dependent  on  the  Govern- 
ment must  now  turn  to  one  another 
and  become  self  sufficient. 

The  qualities  of  hard  work  and  inde- 
pendence, inherited  from  our  forefa- 
thers must  now  be  utilized  by  each  of 
us. 

In  recognition  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can heritage— the  backbone  of  our 
country— I  urge  all  Members  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  for  National 
Family  Week.# 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  4 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning November  22.  1981.  as  "National 
Family  Week",  and  inviting  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States,  the  chief  officials  of 
local  governments,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  405,  noes 
1,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  26, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  264] 
AYES— 405 
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Addabbo 

Bevill 

Campbell 

Albosta 

Biaggi 

Carman 

Alexander 

Bingham 

Carney 

Anderson 

Blanchard 

Chappell 

Andrews 

Bliley 

Chappie 

Annunzio 

Boggs 

Cheney 

Anthony 

Boland 

Chisholm 

Applegate 

Boiling 

Clausen 

Archer 

Boner 

Clay 

Ashbrook 

Bonior 

dinger 

Aspln 

Bonker 

Coats 

Atkinson 

Bouquard 

Coelho 

AuCoin 

Bowen 

Coleman 

Badham 

Breaux 

Collins  (ID 

Bafalis 

Brinkley 

Collins  (TX) 

Bailey  (MO) 

Brodhead 

Conable 

Bailey  (PA) 

Brooks 

Conte 

Barnard 

Broomfield 

Conyers 

Barnes 

Brown  (CA) 

Corcoran 

Bedell 

Brown  (CO) 

Coughlln 

Beilenson 

Brown  (OH) 

Courier 

Benedict 

Broyhill 

Coyne.  James 

Benjamin 

Burgener 

Coyne.  William 

Bennett 

Burton.  Phillip 

Crane.  Daniel 

Bereuter 

Butler 

Crane.  Philip 

Bethune 

Byron 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielaon 

Dannemeyer 

Duchle 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

DerwliuU 

Dlckliuon 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emenon 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

E^ransdA) 

EVans(IN) 

Pary 

FasceU 

Ttxio 

Pen  wick 

Perraro 

Pledler 

Plndley 

Pish 

PIthlan 

Pllppo 

Plorlo 

Poley 

Porsythe 

Pountaln 

Powler 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Prost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

OUman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

doodling 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Oranun 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 


Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HUer 

HiUis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

lAFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantoa 

lAtU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutiUler 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

LivingBton 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (XL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

MltcheU  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

M(x>re 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Martha 


Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neml 

NeUlcan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 


Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Range! 

Ratchford  ~ 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

RItter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santinl 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

SUton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 


Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trailer 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 


Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Winn 

WIrth 


Wolf 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wrtcfat 

Wjrden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

ZeferettI 


NOES— 1 
Ottinger 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Selberllng 


NOT  VOTING— 26 


Akaka 

Beard 

Burton,  John 
Craig 
Crockett 
de  la  Garza 
Derrick 
Oingell 
Pields 


PoglletU 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Glnn 

Holt 

Leland 

Lundlne 

McCloskey 

MIneU 


Oakar 
Pepper 
Rudd 
Savage 

Stratton 
Walker 
Washington 
Williams  (OB) 


D  1315 

So  the  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  DANIEI^ON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  compelled  to  be  absent  from  the 
floor  at  the  time  the  vote  was  taken  on 
rollcall  No.  263,  the  Mother-in-Law 
Day  resolution.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  aye  because  I  have 
the  finest  mother-in-law  in  the  world. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  a  visit  by  President  Reagan  to 
my  congressional  district  last  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  for  part  of  the  debate  on  the 
farm  bill,  H.R.  3603.  During  the  time 
of  my  absence  there  was  a  recorded 
vote  on  the  Peyser  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  new  sugar  provisions  in 
the  bill  (rollcall  No.  261).  In  my  view 
the  creation  of  a  sugar  support  pro- 
gram when  we  are  cutting  back  on  a 
wide  range  of  other  programs  is  incon- 
sistent. The  sugar  program  would  have 
raised  prices  in  the  supermarkets  for 
the  wide  variety  of  foocls  with  sugar  in 
them.  Had  I  been  present  for  the  re- 
corded vote  on  Thursday,  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  Peyser  amendment. 


TWELFTH  REPORT  OF  UNITED 
STATES  SINAI  SUPPORT  MIS- 
SION-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Tuesday,  October  20,  1981.) 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
be  allowed  to  continue  to  sit  while  the 
House  is  in  session  under  the  5-minute 
rule  today  to  deliberate  over  the 
markup  of  H.R.  4627. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  minority 
memt)er  of  that  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder), 
and  I  do  that  in  concert  with  his  con- 
sent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  title  of 
the  biU  to  be  considered  under  this 
imanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  The  biU  is  H.R.  4627, 
the  port  development  bill  for  markup. 
Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  us  is  he  aware  that  we 
have  two  critical  bills  before  us  and 
does  he  want  to  deny  the  Members  of 
his  subcommittee  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  excellent  debate? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  would  tell  the  gentle- 
man it  is  the  full  committee.  All  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  aware 
of  the  serious  and  grave  nature  of  the 
bills  that  will  be  considered  here  and 
will  be  kept  apprised  of  what  is  hap- 
pening on  a  moment-to-moment  basis. 
I  have  consulted  with  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder)  who 
agrees  with  me  it  is  most  serious,  and 
with  the  gentleman's  concern  for  the 
importance  of  this  legislation.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  that  proper  observa- 
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tions  will  be  made,  serious  consider- 
ation wil^  be  given,  and  in  the  end  the 
proper  adtion  will  be  taken. 


lUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ich  an  outstanding  explana- 
I  just  have  to  let  it  go  and 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

_'EAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  vas  no  objection. 


Mr 

that  is 
tion  tha 
withdra 
The 


HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  TRANS- 
PORTATION ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  AWDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  thJ  t  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  SUt;  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration tof  the  bill  (H.R.  3403)  to 
amend  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983.  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  regiot  al  training  centers  to  assist  in 
improvirg  the  emergency  response 
and  enforcement  capabilities  of  State 
and  loca  personnel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
questior^is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the   gentleman   from   California  (Mr. 

ANDERSOtN). 


The 


*w^  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayesj  appeared  to  have  it. 

RCCORSED  VOTE 

cJaMPBELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
a  recorded  vote. 


Mr 
demand 


A  reco  rded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   \ote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  392.  noes 
5.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  35. 
as  foUo\fs: 

[Roll  No.  2651 
AYES-392 


Addkbbo 

Albo6U 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aahbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Bariham 

Bafalis 

BaUey  (M(b) 

BaUey  (P/lj) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevlU 

BiacBl 

Bins  ham 

Blanc hard 

Bllley 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 


Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

m  THI  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  3403,  with  Mr.  Panetta  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Plorio)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes;  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  will 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster)  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  3403,  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1981.  This  bill  was  reported 
by  both  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  of 
both  committees,  for  the  development 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  3403  authorizes 
$8,332,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act.  Of  those  sums, 
the  Secretaj-y  can  spend  up  to  $2  mil- 
lion annually  to  assist  in  the  e.stablish- 
ment  of  regional  training  centers.  The 
bill  also  clearly  sets  forth  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  help  in  estab- 
lishing regional  training  centers  and 
provides  guidelines  for  the  types  of  ar- 
rangements that  can  be  entered  into 
by  the  Secretary. 
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The  bill  also  directs  the  Department 
to  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
within  1  year  of  enactment  on  the  fea- 
sibility, cost,  desirability,  and  prob- 
lems of  setting  up  a  system  to  preno- 
tify  States  of  shipments  of  extremely 
hazardous  materials  through  their  ju- 
risdictions. 

The  measure  also  authorizes  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  con- 
tract with  private  nonprofit  entities  to 
establish  a  central  reporting  system 
for  hazardous  materials  transporta- 
tion accidents. 

Finally,  the  bill  prohibits  the  ship- 
ment of  large  quantity  radioactive  ma- 
terials by  motor  vehicle  or  railroad 
through  any  county  having  a  popula- 
tion density  of  15,000  per  square  mile 
or  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  one  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  that  has  developed 
some  controversy  and  some  opposition. 
I  would  like  to  state  that  during  the 
5-minute  rule  I  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  section  which  I  be- 
lieve will  clear  up  any  opc>osition  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3403  is  an  im- 
portant measure  which  I  believe 
should  be  acted  favorably  upon  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  colleague 
on  his  role  in  bringing  this  before  us. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  week  will  consider  two 
measures,  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  amendments  and 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
authorization,  which  are  of  vital  con- 
cern to  citizens  of  Illinois'  20th  Con- 
gressional District.  At  issue  is  the  safe 
transportation  of  hazardous  radioac- 
tive materials  through  Quincy  and  the 
rural  areas  of  Illinois. 

Current  NRC  regulations  require 
private  shippers  of  nuclear  wastes  to 
hire  armed  escorts  for  high  level  radio- 
active shipments  around  cities  of  more 
than  100,000  citizens.  The  effect  of 
this  requirement  was  not  to  increase 
the  safety  of  these  dangerous  ship- 
ments, but  instead  to  cause  shippers  to 
send  them  over  narrow  two-lane  coun- 
try roads  which  skirted  large  cities. 

A  prime  example  of  this  is  the  use  of 
Routes  36  and  24  in  the  western  sec- 
tion of  Illinois  for  shipment  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  from  San  Onofre,  Calif.,  to 
the  General  EHectric  storage  facility  at 
Morris,  111.  Radioactive  wastes  have 
come  across  the  Mississippi  River, 
down  Quincy's  main  street,  and  then 
headed  across  country  on  a  hilly, 
narrow,  two-lane  road,  rough  in  many 
spots  with  nonexistent  shoulders  in 
many  places.  During  wet  or  icy  weath- 
er this  road  is  particularly  dangerous 


even  for  normal  traffic;  let  alone  nu- 
clear shipments. 

In  my  view,  all  shipments  of  nuclear 
or  hazardous  wastes  should  be  made 
over  interstate  highways.  Statistics 
show  that  accidents  are  much  more 
likely  to  occur  on  roads  like  Routes  36 
and  24  than  on  the  major  interstates 
with  their  dual  lanes,  restricted  access, 
wide  shoulders,  and  single-direction 
traffic. 

Currently,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  considering  regulations 
which  will  require  all  future  ship- 
ments to  be  made  only  on  interstate 
routes.  These  regulations  wlU  go  in 
effect  February  1,  1982,  and  I  applaud 
the  substance  and  intention  of  these 
new  regulations.  Before  that  time, 
however,  the  NRC  regulations  still 
remain  in  effect.  What  this  means  for 
the  State  of  Illinois,  now  that  its  ban 
on  out-of-State  spent  fuel  shipments 
has  been  overturned  in  the  courts,  is 
that  these  hazardous  shipments  may 
begin  again  over  the  same  dangerous 
routes.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
that  a  rush  of  shipments  may  occur 
before  the  February  1982  regulations 
take  effect.  Out  of  this  concern,  I 
wrote  the  NRC  in  April  of  this  year 
asking  for  assurance  that  they  would 
not  approve  shipments  of  spent  fuels 
over  any  noninterstate  route,  either 
before  or  after  the  new  regulations 
take  effect. 

As  of  yet,  I  have  received  no  re- 
sponse. This  troubles  me  greatly  as  I 
fear  for  the  safety  not  only  of  the  citi- 
zens of  my  district  who  live  along 
Routes  24  and  36,  but  for  the  safety  of 
the  spent  fuel  itself  and  for  all  citizens 
everywhere  who  may  be  affected  by 
accidents  involving  such  shipments. 

Clearly  it  is  time  for  the  NRC  to  rec- 
ognize what  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  already  acknowledged: 
that  shipment  of  spent  fuel  should  be 
limited  to  the  safe,  reliable  Interstate 
System  and  banned  from  hazardous, 
dangerous  secondary  routes.  I  am  yet 
hopeful  that  I  wiU  have  the  assur- 
ances I  have  been  seeking  from  NRC 
for  the  past  6  months  and  that  I  will 
not  be  forced  to  attempt  a  legislative 
solution  to  this  problem  when  the 
NRC  authorization  reaches  the  floor 
on  Thursday. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Act  amendments  of  1981  was  jointly 
considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

Each  of  the  committees  reported  a 
bill  that  has  identical  provisions  with 
respect  to  funding  levels  and  clarifica- 
tion of  certain  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary. In  certain  other  respects,  the 
bills  differ.  Those  differences  are  con- 
tained in  sections  6  and  7  of  the  bill 
now  under  consideration.  First,  let  me 
discuss  those  provisions  upon  which 
both  committees  have  agreed  and,  in- 


sofar as  I  know,  upon  which  there  is 
no  controversy. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  help  to  establish  regional 
training  centers  for  training  purposes 
is  clarified.  Thus,  the  Secretary  can 
participate  in  the  creating  of  such  cen- 
ters in  order  to  meet  training  require- 
ments imposed  upon  him  by  the  act. 
The  training  at  these  centers  will 
enable  State  and  local  authorities  to 
improve  enforcement  of  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  trjinsportation  of 
hazardous  materials  and  to  respond  to 
accidents  involving  hazardous  materi- 
als. 

The  bill  establishes  guidelines  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  Department's  par- 
ticipation in  these  regional  centers 
and  imposes  caps  on  the  extent  of  Fed- 
eral financial  involvement.  The  Secre- 
tary can  spend  no  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion on  an  annual  basis  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  centers. 

The  bill  clarifies  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  contract  with  a  private 
entity  in  order  to  fulfill  his  require- 
ments for  establishment  of  a  central 
reporting  system  for  accidents  involv- 
ing hazardous  materials.  Under  this 
provision,  the  Secretary  can  contract 
with  established  entities  for  use  of 
their  data  base  in  the  component 
breakdown  of  certain  hazardous  mate- 
rials, thus  facilitating  prompt  and  ef- 
fective measures  to  counteract  spills 
and  accidents  involving  certain  materi- 
als. 

The  bill  establishes  the  same  author- 
ization levels  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983.  The  level  for  each  year  is 
$8,332,000. 

The  biU  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  under  consideration  today  con- 
tains two  additional  provisions.  Those 
provisions  deal  with  two  aspects  of  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials; 
namely,  prenotification  and  routing  of 
large  quantity  radioactive  materials. 

In  short,  a  prenotification  system  is 
where  advance  notice  of  the  transpor- 
tation of  hazardous  materials  through 
a  State  is  given  to  some  State  or  local 
authority.  Some  States  and  localities 
have  already  enacted  prenotification 
laws.  The  bill  simply  asks  the  Secre- 
tary for  a  report  on  the  feasibility, 
cost,  desirability,  and  problems  of 
prenotification  systems,  taking  into 
consideration  the  role  of  the  States 
and  locales  in  responding  to  accidents 
involving  hazardous  materials. 

The  last  provision  imposes  a  limited 
restriction  on  the  transportation  of 
large  quantity  radioactive  materials 
through  areas  haying  a  population 
density  of  more  than  15,000  persons 
per  square  mile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  measure 
that  will  enhance  the  Secretary's  abili- 
ty to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  of  haz- 
ardous materials.  Moreover,  it  should 
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a  higher  degree  of  safety  in 
of    transportation,    which 


should  Ixtnefit  all  of  us.  I.  therefore, 
urge  the  House  to  act  favorably  on 
this  legis  ation. 
Mr.  Ch  iirman,  I  reserve  the  balance 

of  my  tinie.  ^  ,_, 

Mr.  FLDRIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  si|ch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  cnairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  ver:i  Important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. This  bill  was  considered  by  my 
subcommittee  and  has  great  support 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  LEWf),  was  particularly  helpful  to 
us  in  per:  ecting  the  legislation. 

This  bill  authorizes  funding  for  the 
continua  ;ion  of  the  hazardous  materi- 
als tran  iportation  program.  It  also 
contains  two  very  important  provi- 
sions which  strengthen  the  role  of 
State  and  local  governments  in  guar- 
anteeing] the  safe  transportation  of 
hazardoiis  materials. 

First,  this  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment^ of  regional  training  facilities 
for  Stat^  and  local  police  and  fire  per- 
sonnel w  no  have  the  primary  responsi- 
bility foi  enforcing  the  laws  governing 
the  tran  iportation  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials. CiOTently.  there  is  only  one  na- 
tional triining  facility  located  in  Okla- 
homa City,  Okia. 

High  travel  costs  and  the  inconven- 
ience of  being  far  away  from  home  for 
a  long  period  of  time  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  most  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel ti  use  the  resources  of  this  fa- 
cility. Inj  addition,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
single  National  facility  to  give  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  problems  of 
transporting  hazardous  materials  in  a 
particular  region  or  area  of  the  coun- 
try.        I 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  importance  of 
training  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment parsonnel  to  handle  hazardous 
material^  transportation  problems  be- 
comes \lery  clear  when  we  consider 
just  how  few  Federal  officials  are  in- 
volved in  enforcement.  For  the  entire 
Nation,  Ithe  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation hks  a  total  of  only  10  inspectors 
involved!  in  enforcement  of  regulations 
pertaining  to  manufacturing  and  pack- 
aging. Likewise,  there  are  only  about 
100  E>€p$irtment  of  Transportation  em- 
ployees ;  nationwide  involved  in  en- 
forcemeht  of  hazardous  materials  reg- 
ulations! governing  highway,  air  and 
rail  carriers. 

Everyine  recognizes  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  cannot  possibly  en- 
force tne  law  providing  for  the  safe 
movem^t  of  hazardous  materials  with 
these  litnited  resources.  The  enforce- 
ment rfsponsibility,  therefore,  must 
fall  on  tfie  shoulders  of  State  and  local 
police  alid  fire  personnel. 

For  tliis  reason,  there  was  a  clear 
consensus  among  the  witnesses  at  my 
subcommittee's  hearings  supporting 
not  only  a  higher  quality  of  training 


but  also  more  training  facilities.  The 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  in  tes- 
timony and  reports  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, have  all  agreed  on  the  need  for 
improving  the  capability  of  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  personnel. 

Both  committees  have  addressed  the 
training  problem  by  reporting  legisla- 
tion that  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  training  facilities. 
Such  facilities  would  be  more  accessi- 
ble and  better  equipped  to  meet  the 
needs  of  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  From  discussions  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  establish  a  training  facili- 
ty in  each  of  the  10  Federal  regions. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  a  mech- 
anism for  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  an  applicant  for  es- 
tablishing a  center. 

Eligible  participants  in  this  program 
include  State,  local,  and  regional  gov- 
ernments or  private,  nonprofit  enti- 
ties, or  a  combination  thereof,  who  are 
able  to  fulfiU  these  requirements. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  accessi- 
bility of  training,  regional  training 
centers  will  be  better  able  to  take  into 
account  the  unique  and  vswying  haz- 
ardous materials  transportation  fac- 
tors within  a  region. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  mentioned  earlier 
that  there  were  two  ways  in  which 
this  bill  strengthens  the  enforcement 
role  of  State  and  local  governments. 
The  first  Is  the  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  regional  training  facilities. 
The  second,  however,  is  of  equal  im- 
portance. 

What  I  am  referring  to  here  is  the 
fact  that  both  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  Public  Works  Committee 
consciously  and  deliberately  have  not 
included  in  this  legislation  anything 
that  would  change  or  strengthen  the 
authority  of  Federal  regulations  to 
override  State  and  local  laws  regulat- 
ing the  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials. 

Our  committees  are  in  agreement 
that  no  compelling  reasons  exist  for 
changing  the  present  system.  This  bill, 
therefore,  recognizes  that  preemption 
remains  a  highly  controversial  issue- 
especially  in  the  context  of  major  re- 
allnements  of  fiscal,  regxilatory,  and 
enforcement  responsibilities  within 
the  Federal  system— and  that  it  re- 
quires additional  study  before  further 
Eu;tion  is  taken. 

Regrettably,  in  the  other  body  there 
have  been  repeated  suggestions  that 
an  amendment  may  be  introduced 
which  would  nullify  all  State  and  local 
laws  which  pertain  especially  to  the 
routing  of  hazardous  materials. 

In  addition,  initial  drafts  have  con- 
tained other  provisions  that  dramati- 


cally alter  present  law.  I  would  like 
the  record  to  show  that  the  House  bill 
is  not  neglectful  in  its  failure  to  ad- 
dress the  issues  raised  by  the  Senate. 
Rather,  the  House  committees  of  ju- 
risdiction, recognizing  present  circum- 
stances, consider  the  broader  preemp- 
tion and  other  elements  being  pro- 
posed by  the  other  body  to  be  urmec- 
essary  and  unwise.  States  require  Fed- 
eral cooperation,  not  obstructionism, 
in  assuming  greater  responsibility  for 
regulating  hazardous  materials  trans- 
portation. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  contract  with  private  enti- 
ties to  fulf iU  the  obligation  under  the 
act  to  establish  a  central  reporting 
system  in  order  to  provide  local  and 
State  law  enforcement  and  firefight- 
Ing  personnel  with  technical  Informa- 
tion necessary  for  handling  hazardous 
materials  transportation  emergencies. 

Others  before  have  made  reference 
to  the  authorized  appropriation  levels 
contained  in  this  bill  and  I  will  not 
repeat  those  numbers.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  administration  supports  the 
authorization  levels  that  are  included 
in  this  bill. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
have  carefully  reviewed  the  need  for 
additional  legislation  concerning  haz- 
ardous materials  transportation.  We 
have  agreed  with  the  administration 
on  an  appropriations  level  and  have 
recommended  aui  augmented  regional 
training  program.  In  hearings  before 
our  committees,  no  compelling  evi- 
dence was  presented  for  altering  the 
existing  provisions  governing  State/ 
Federal  relations.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee members  for  their  achieve- 
ment. 

Thank  you.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  Important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

D  1415 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield,  yes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  express  my 
support  for  H.R.  3403  and  to  join  in 
the  expressions  of  praise  to  members 
of  both  committees  for  dealing  so  well 
with  a  very  difficult  set  of  circum- 
stances. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  who 
chairs  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce. Transportation,  and  Tourism, 
to  join  with  me  in  discussing  a  prob- 
lem about  hazardous  materials. 

The  town  of  Framingham,  in  my  dis- 
trict, is  the  site  of  a  Conrail  freight  fa- 
cility that  handles  shipments  of  vinyl 
chloride,  which  is  a  known  carcinogen. 
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It  is  a  health  and  safety  hazard  near 
the  population  center  of  the  conmiuni- 
ty.  To  protect  the  interests  of  its  resi- 
dents and  out  of  concern  with  this  reg- 
ulation, the  town  has  filed  for  a  non- 
preemption  determination  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  As  the  representative 
of  a  State  that  has  very  serious  prob- 
lems similar  to  this.  I  am  aware  of' the 
problem  described  by  my  colleagues 
and  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
outstanding  work  in  this  area  on 
behalf  of  his  constituents. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
As  the  gentleman  is  aware,  there  are  a 
number  of  exceptions  to  the  regula- 
tion governing  the  storage  of  hazard- 
ous materials.  As  a  result,  the  law  does 
give  appropriate  State  agencies  the 
ability  to  obtain  exemptions  from  Fed- 
eral regulations  based  upon  local  con- 
ditions. Nonetheless,  if  an  accident 
should  occur  in  this  particular  year  in 
Framingham,  more  than  8,000  people 
within  the  radius  of  the  potential  ex- 
posure would  require  evacuation. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
is  scheduled  to  hold  a  hearing  next 
month  in  Massachusetts  on  the  town's 
application  for  a  determination  that 
its  local  regulations  will  not  be  pre- 
empted by  Federal  law.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  us  that  DOT  address  the 
concerns  of  the  community  that  will 
be  outlined  at  that  meeting. 

I  would  like  to  insert  here  in  my  re- 
marks a  letter  from  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  outlining  the 
agency's  position  regarding  the  stor- 
age of  vinyl  chloride.  In  that  letter,  he 
maintains  that  Conrail  is  not  in  viola- 
tion of  the  applicable  regulations;  but 
he  does  say  that  the  RaUroad  Admin- 
istration will  be  In  touch  with  us  on 
the  problem. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Federal  Railroad 
Administration, 
Omcz  OP  THE  Administrator, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  August  26,  1981. 
Hon.  Barney  Prank, 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Frank:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  concerning  the  storage  of  vinyl 
chloride  at  Conrail  s  yard  in  Framingham, 
Massachusetts.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
most  of  the  questions  raised  In  your  letter 
have  been  answered  in  conversations  be- 
tween Mrs.  Dorothy  Reichard  of  your  office 
in  Waltham.  Massachusetts  and  Mr.  Edward 
Hassel.  FRA's  Director  of  Railroad  Safety 
for  the  Boston  region. 

The  central  issue  is  FRA's  interpretation 
of  49  C.F.R.  Sections  174.14  and  174.16. 
FRA  believes  the  two  sections  must  be  read 
In  conjunction  with  one  another.  Section 
174.14  requires  expeditious  forwarding  of  a 
hazardous  material  shipment  by  the  origi- 
nating carrier  and  all  subsequent  carriers 
until  It  reaches  the  final  railroad  facility 
(agency  station)  along  the  route  to  its  desti- 
nation. When  a  shipment  reaches  the  final 
agency  station  (the  Curler's  closest  station 
to  the  consignee's  place  of  business),  section 
174.16  becomes  applicable.  Under  174.ie<b), 
the  carrier  must  notify  the  consignee  t^t 


the  shipment  has  arrived  at  the  agency  sta- 
tion. If  the  consignee  has  not  arranged  for 
final  delivery  within  48  hours  of  such  notifi- 
cation, the  carrier  is  free  to  store  the  ship- 
ment on  its  property  if  It  is  "safe."  If  the 
carrier's  property  is  not  safe,  the  shipment 
may  be  stored  "on  other  than  the  carrier's 
property."  When  fifteen  days  have  elapsed 
from  the  notification  of  the  consignee,  the 
carrier  is  free  to  sell  the  shipment  or  to  con- 
tinue to  store  it. 

Under  this  interpretation,  Conrail  is  not 
in  violation  of  either  section  174.14  or  174.16 
In  the  Framingham  situation.  For  ship- 
ments bound  ultimately  to  Leominster  or 
Fitchburg,  FYamingham  Is  the  final  agency 
station.  (Conrail  has  no  facilities  at  Leomin- 
ster or  Fitchburg.  nor  any  facilities  between 
those  towns  and  Framingham.)  Therefore, 
once  Conrail  has  notified  the  consignee  of 
the  shipment's  EUTlval.  it  is  free  to  store  the 
shipment  at  its  Framingham  yard  under 
section  174.16(b),  as  long  as  that  yard  is 
safe.  FRA  considers  that  yard  to  be  safe  be- 
cause it  has  been  assured  that  railroad  em- 
ployees and  railroad  police  are  on  duty 
there  24  hours  a  day.  and  that  Conrail  has 
voluntarily  been  providing  the  FYamingham 
Fire  Department  with  a  daily  listing  show- 
ing the  number,  location,  date  of  arrival  and 
contents  of  each  hazardous  materials  ship- 
ment In  the  yard. 

FRA's  determination  that  Conrail  is  not 
in  violation  of  existing  regulations  as  they 
relate  to  vinyl  chloride  shipments  to  Leom- 
inster and  Fitchburg  does  not  resolve  Fra- 
mingham's  non-preemption  application  now 
pending  before  the  Research  and  Special 
Programs  Administration  (RSPA).  That  is, 
RSPA  is  the  element  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  charged  with  responsibility 
for  deciding  whether  a  state  or  local  ordi- 
nance is  preempted  (see  49  C.P.R.  Part  107). 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  disagreement  that 
RSPA  may  have  with  FRA's  interpretation 
of  sections  174.14  and  174.16.  Rather.  RSPA 
has  requested  an  explanation  of  the  basis 
for  FRA's  interpretation,  since  FRA  is  the 
agency  with  enforcement  responsibility  for 
49  C.P.R.  Part  174  (hazardous  materials  reg- 
ulations in  the  rail  mode). 

Please  be  assured  that  I  share  your  con- 
cern about  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials  by  rail.  Generally  speaking,  the 
rail  Industry  performs  very  well  in  this  area. 
FRA's  regulations,  however,  provide  a  basis 
for  monitoring  performance,  and  FRA  has 
not  hesitated  to  take  enforcement  action 
where  violations  of  applicable  regulations 
have  been  revealed. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  W.  Blanchktte. 

Last  month,  the  fire  chief  of  Fra- 
mingham. John  Hancock,   wrote  me 
outlining  the  inordinate  length  of  time 
that  many  cars  filled  with  vinyl  chlo- 
ride have  been  stored  unprotected  in 
the  Framingham  yard.  I  also  would 
like  to  insert  that  letter,  as  follows: 
PntE  Department  Headquarters, 
Framingham,  Mass.,  September  8,  1981. 
Re  vinyl  chloride  railroad  cars  at  Framing- 
ham, Mass. 
Jambs  M.  Dolan. 

Assistant  to   Congressman  Barney  Frank, 
No.  1609  Longroorth  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request  regard- 
ing vinyl  chloride  cars  at  the  above  railroad 
yard  I  wUl  call  your  attention  to  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  past  three  (3)  months. 

DOWX  8131:  Arrived  June  22,  departed 
July  17;  23  days. 


DOWX  4475:  Arrived  June  22,  departed 
July  14;  20  days. 

GADX  46875:  Arrived  July  4.  departed 
July  25:  21  days. 

DCLX  1019:  Arrived  July  19,  departed 
August  9:  22  days. 

UTLX  26011:  Arrived  August  6.  departed 
August  30:  25  days. 

UTLX  94428:  Arrived  August  6,  departed 
August  28;  23  days. 

UTLX  95789:  Arrived  August  6.  departed 
August  28;  23  days. 

GATX  25028:  Arrived  August  6.  departed 
August  30;  25  days. 

UTLX  94748:  Arrived  August  6.  departed 
September  4;  29  days. 

All  of  the  above  information  is  taken  from 
the  Conrail  computer  printout  which  are 
obtained  each  morning  from  the  Pearl 
Street  Office. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  please 
feel  free  to  call  upon  me. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  J.  Hancock.  Chief. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  express  to  my  colleague 
that  I  agree  with  him  on  his  interpre- 
tation as  to  what  the  existing  law  is 
and  will  work  with  the  gentleman  to 
achieve  his  goals. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LENT.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  want 
to  join  Chairman  Florio  in  assuring 
our  colleague  that  we  support  the  ex- 
peditious resolution  of  this  problem. 

The  act  provides  for  hearing  such  as 
the  one  scheduled  for  next  month  and 
I  would  hope  that  DOT  wUl  cooperate 
fully  in  the  effort  to  minimize  any 
risks  associated  with  the  hazard. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  assurances  of  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  who  are 
experienced  and  knowledgeable  in  this 
field.  I  hope  that  with  the  support 
that  has  been  expressed  here  the  RaU- 
road Administration  and  Conrail  will. 
In  fact,  take  the  appropriate  action  so 
that  we  can  remedy  this  safety  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  The  gentleman  can 
count  on  the  cooperation  of  the  sub- 
committee in  insuring  that  the  appro- 
priate process  is  followed. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Clausen). 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  believe  I  wUl  have  to  take  the  3 
minutes;  but  I  do  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3403.  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  Amendments  of 
1981. 

H.R.  3403  amends  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  by  pro- 
viding authorizations  in  the  amount  of 
$8,332,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  vears 
1982  and  1983. 
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The  bin  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  establish  regional 
training  centers  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving State  and  local  enforcement 
and  emergency  response  capability,  as 
well  as  requiring  a  Department  of 
Transportation  study  on  the  efficacy 
on  soma  type  of  prenotification  system 
in  order  that  States  would  be  aware  of 
shipments  of  large  quantities  of  ex- 
tremely] hazardous  materials  through 
their  jiirisdictions.  Both  the  regional 
training  centers  and  the  prenotifica- 
tion systems  represent  fine-tuning  of 
the  au^ority  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  protect  the 
Nation  adequately  against  the  risks  of 
life  and  property  which  are  inherent 
in  the  t  -suisportation  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials s  nd  commerce. 

Both  the  DOT  and  the  OMB  sup- 
port tie  authorization  figures  con- 
Uined  n  this  bill.  The  amounts  au- 
thorized provide  sufficient  funding 
levels  t3  insure  that  the  very  worth- 
while a  itivities  of  the  Materials  Trans- 
portation Bureau  can  be  conducted 
during  the  next  2  years.  The  new  au- 
thorization contained  in  this  bill  will 
permit  !an  increase  in  the  number  of 
regionai  training  centers  which  are  in- 
tended to  provide  training  for  both 
State  inspectors  and  enforcement  per- 
sonnel and  members  of  the  regulated 
community  in  how  to  use  and  comply 
with  tl-e  Federal  hazardous  materials 
regulat  ons. 

H.R.  3403  also  contains  a  technical 
provisidn  which  legitimizes  the  ar- 
rangernent  whereby  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  contracted  with  a 
private  entity  to  fulfill  the  act's  re- 
quiremmt  that  a  central  reporting 
system  for  hazardous  materials  trans- 
portation accidents  be  established. 
DOT  has  been  relying  on  the  chem- 
trec  syiitem  operated  by  the  Chemical 
Manuf  ( icturers  Association.  The  chem- 
trec  system  was  formally  joined  with 
the  DC  T  response  center  in  1980.  Sec- 
tion 4  i>f  H.R.  3403  removes  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  propriety  of  that  ar- 
rangeiT  ent. 

Mr.  [:hairman,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  moneys  spent 
in  promoting  safe  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials  have  been  one  of 
our  highest  yielding  investments. 
While  he  quantity  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials ir  commerce  continues  to  mush- 
room, ve  have  retained  a  transporta- 
tion S3  stem  with  an  enviable  safety 
record.  Our  action  today  helps  further 
that  ef  'ort. 

Whil;  I  disagree  with  one  provision 
in  the  aill.  which  I  understand  will  be 
addresied  by  amendment  during  con- 
siderat  on  here  on  the  floor,  in  general 
I  supp<  rt  H.R.  3403.  I  urge  its  passage 
by  this  body. 

Mr.  JEST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  start 
by  expl-essing  my  general  support  for 
H.R.  3'  03  with  one  exception. 


By  way  of  summary.  H.R.  3403  reau- 
thorizes the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  in  the  amount  of 
$8,332,000  each  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983. 

This  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  establish  regional 
training  centers  for  purposes  of  im- 
proving the  emergency  response  and 
enforcement  capabilities  of  State  and 
local  personnel.  Third,  it  clarifies  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  contract  with 
private  entitles  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
act's  requirement  to  establish  a  cen- 
tral reporting  system. 

However.  I  must  respectfully  note 
my  opposition  to  the  provision  au- 
thored by  my  colleague,  Congresswom- 
an  Perraro.  and  contained  in  the  bill 
before  us.  This  provision  bans  the 
transportation  of  large  quantity  radio- 
active materials  in  or  through  any 
county  with  a  population  density  of 
more  that  15,000  persons.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  provision  will 
only  apply  to  four  boroughs  in  New 
York  City:  Brooklyn,  Bronx.  Queens, 
and  Manhattan. 

While  I  can  appreciate  Representa- 
tive Perraro's  concern  for  the  safety 
of  those  New  York  City  inhabitants 
who  are  protected  by  this  provision,  I 
feel  I  must  speak  up  on  behalf  of  all 
other  New  York  residents  whose 
safety  will  be  jeopardized  by  this  same 
provision. 

While  her  provision  establishes  a 
permanent  ban  on  the  transportation 
of  radioactive  materials  in  four  New 
York  City  boroughs,  it  does  so  by  uti- 
lizing population  density  exclusively. 
This  approach  Ignores  several  other 
equally  important  factors  which 
should  be  considered: 

Radioactive  materials  have  been 
safely  shipped  in  casks  through  New 
York  City  from  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratories  in  Long  Island  without 
incident  for  more  than  30  years.  These 
casks  are  virtually  impervious  to  any 
damage. 

The  ban  contained  in  this  bill  will 
force  circuitous  routing  of  radioactive 
materials  around  the  four  boroughs, 
without  any  consideration  given  to: 
The  accident  rates  of  various  highway 
routes;  for  example,  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  has  about  one-quar- 
ter the  accident  rate  of  other  roads 
generally;  the  accident  rates  of  other 
transportation  modes  such  as  railroads 
and  barges;  and  the  accident  rates  as- 
sociated with  the  increased  distances 
necessary  to  circumvent  New  York 
City.  These  considerations  are  essen- 
tial to  assure  the  safety  of  all  New 
York  residents. 

This  provision  prematurely  and  arbi- 
trarily rejects  the  DOT  regulation 
HM-164.  to  be  effective  February  1, 
1982,  which  seeks  to  balance  national 
and  local  interests  by  providing  a  uni- 
form national  highway  routing  plan 
for  radioactive  materials.  At  the  same 
time,  it  also  allows  State  and  local  gov- 


ernments to  participate  in  these  rout- 
ing decisions. 

The  Hazardous  Materials  Transpor- 
tation Act  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
to  address  these  concerns.  Specifically, 
It  established  a  single  uniform  policy 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials.  This  provision 
section  7,  is  completely  contrary  to  the 
act.  As  such,  it  constitutes  a  very  trou- 
blesome precedent  which  will  only 
invite  similar  amendments  and  ulti- 
mately undermine  the  act  altogether. 

The  provision  assumes  that  the 
transportation  of  radioactive  materials 
by  barge  is  safer  than  the  transporta- 
tion of  such  materials  by  motor  vehi- 
cle or  railroad.  This  assumption  runs 
totally  contrary  to  the  limited  testimo- 
ny received  to  date  on  the  subject. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  provision  bans  the  transportation 
of  radioactive  materials  by  railroad  in 
or  through  New  York  City.  Such  a  ban 
was  neither  recommended  by  any  of 
the  witnesses  at  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  hearing 
nor  considered  by  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  who  has  juris- 
diction over  such  transportation  by 
railroad.  I  believe  that  such  a  ban  de- 
serves our  careful  consideration  before 
any  legislative  action  could  be  taken. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  must  re- 
spectfully oppose  section  7  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Chair  will  now  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster)  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SHTJSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  3403,  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Act  Amendments  of  1981.  This  bill  is 
generally  good  legislation  setting  a 
reasonable  course  for  Federal  policy  in 
the  area  of  transporting  hazardous 
wastes  in  this  country. 

H.R.  3403  will  provide,  among  other 
things,  for  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional training  centers  that  will  pro- 
mote better  training  for  both  State  in- 
spectors, enforcement  personnel,  and 
members  of  the  regulated  community 
in  how  to  use  and  comply  with  the 
Federal  safety  regulations  regarding 
the  transportation  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials. 

The  Members  of  the  House  should 
also  be  aware  that  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  strong- 
ly supports  the  study  on  the  efficacy 
of  some  type  of  prenotification  system 
in  order  that  States  would  be  aware  of 
shipments  of  large  quantities  of  ex- 
tremely hazardous  materials  through 
their  jurisdictions.  These  new  provi- 
sions will  help  strengthen  an  already 
worthwhile  program  to  insure  that  our 
Federal  safety  regulatory  policy  keeps 
current  with  the  realities  of  the  1980's. 

As  much  as  I  support  the  overall 
thrust  of  this  bill.  I  strongly  oppose 
the  provision  added  by  the  gentlelady 
from  New  York  regarding  application 
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of  routing  regulations  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  radioactive  materials  through 
New  York  City. 

Section  7  of  this  legislation  was 
added  by  a  narrow  vote  in  the  full 
committee  and  In  my  judgment  jumps 
the  gtin  in  superseding  DOT  rule  HM- 
164  before  it  even  goes  into  effect. 
This  rule  has  been  commented  upon, 
studied,  and  debated  since  1976  with  9 
public  hearings  and  over  2,000  pages 
of  docket  material.  The  rule  is  reason- 
able and  deals  with  transporting  haz- 
ardous materials  as  a  national  issue  in- 
stead of  separating  out  the  parochial 
interests  of  New  York  City  for  special 
treatment. 

I  plan  to  support  an  amendment 
modifying  section  7  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  that  effort. 

D  1430 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney). 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  in  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3403.  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Act.  a  material 
revision  has  been  agreed  to  on  the  Per- 
raro amendment. 

I  felt  that  I  would  be  accused  of 
being  somewhat  parochial,  represent- 
ing Bridgeport.  Conn.,  across  Long 
Island  Sound  from  Long  Island,  by 
standing  up  against  this  amendment. 
But  I  was  really  far  more  concerned. 
Mr.  Chairman,  by  two  points. 

One.  I  think  that  individualized  leg- 
islation on  a  point  like  this  sets  a  very 
unacceptable  precedent  by  exempting 
one  State  from  a  national,  uniform 
policy  mandated  by  the  Congress-  of 
the  United  States. 

Second,  I  felt  it  relied  on  only  one 
criterion  of  safety,  namely,  population 
density,  and  I  would  suggest.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  some  areas  high 
population  density  probably  leads  to 
safer  roads  and  safer  transportation 
requirements  than  does  low  popula- 
tion density. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  see  that 
the  committee  appears  to  have  arrived 
at  an  agreement.  Again  my  interest 
was  not  one  of  particular  parochial- 
ism, although  I  must  say  that  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  looking  at  New 
London,  New  Haven,  and  Bridgeport, 
did  have  some  fair  concern  for  the  al- 
ternatives. 

I  also  hope  that  an  unknown,  un- 
tried method  of  transportation, 
namely,  barge  transportation,  will  be 
studied,  that  States  will  be  given  the 
information,  and  that  test  cases  will  be 
taken  care  of  so  that  we  can  know 
what  we  are  dealing  with.  Barge  trans- 
portation is  an  accepted  method  of 
transportation  in  Connecticut  and  on 
Long  Island  Sound;  however,  I  think 
we  are  all  probably  aware  from  the  na- 
tional press  that  we  have  had  a  recent 
rather  disastrous  barge  accident  in 
Long  Island  in  which  four  people  were 


killed.  There  are  great  discussions 
about  towing  safety,  weather  condi- 
tions, navigability,  control,  and  I  think 
probably  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation is  far  the  best  to  study  this  and 
decide  it.       

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Swin).    

Mr.  SWIPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
wholehearted  supp>ort  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  House  is 
considering  amendments  to  the  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Transportation  Act. 
The  amendments  establish  regional 
centers  to  provide  State,  local,  and  in- 
dustry persormel  with  training  in  how 
to  use  and  comply  with  Federal  regu- 
lations and  emergency  response  proce- 
dures In  the  event  of  an  accident  in- 
volving hazardous  materials. 

It  is  a  worthwhile  bill  and  I  am 
pleased  to  support  it.  Hopefully,  when 
accidents  involving  hazardous  materi- 
als occur— and  they  will— local.  State, 
and  industry  officials  will  be  better 
prepared  to  respond  and  deal  with 
dangerous  substances.  But  this  bill 
does  not  address  the  real  problem  at 
hand:  The  increasing  frequency  with 
which  these  accidents  are  occurring  on 
our  highways,  railroads,  sea,  and  air 
routes.  Since  1979,  the  citizens  of  my 
district  have  faced  three  major  acci- 
dents involving  hazardous  materials. 
The  latest,  in  Marysville.  Wash.,  re- 
quired the  evacuation  of  some  5.000 
residents  when  2  Lsobutane  and  5  chlo- 
rine tank  cars  left  the  rails  just  2 
weeks  ago. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion lists  some  1.600  hazardous  materi- 
als and  these  substances  are  traveling 
through  our  urban  and  suburban 
areas  on  a  daily  basis.  In  1979,  17,000 
incidents  involving  these  materials 
were  reported.  The  potential  ifor  death 
and  injury  is  clear  and  inevitable 
unless  precautions  are  taken. 

At  a  time  when  both  this  Nation  and 
the  Congress  are  calling  for  an  end  to 
useless  Grovemment  regulation,  we 
must  be  mindful  of  our  obligation  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
citizens.  The  first  line  of  responsibility 
for  safe  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials  lies  with  the  manufacturers 
and  transporters  of  those  materials. 

If  they  choose  not  to  accept  that  re- 
sponsibility and  the  rate  of  incidents 
involving  dangerous  materials  contin- 
ues at  its  present  level,  the  Congress, 
State  legislatures,  and  local  govern- 
ment entities  must  respond  quickly  to 
insure  that  the  public's  health  and 
safety  is  protected. 

H.R.  3403  is  a  beginning,  not  an  end, 
in  insuring  that  protection.  We  must 
not  hesitate  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  reduce  the  potential  of 
injury  or  death  from  these  potential 
killers. 


Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhill). 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  start  by  stating  my  gen- 
eral support  for  H.R.  3403,  a  bill  which 
reauthorizes  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  for  fiscal  years 
1982-83.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's Materials  Transportation 
Bureau  regulates  the  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

In  passing  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act,  the  Congress 
clearly  recognized  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  adequately  protecting  life  and 
property  against  the  risks  of  transpor- 
tation of  hazardous  materials.  This 
risk  is  ever  present,  particularly  when 
you  consider  that  tons  of  regulated 
hazardous  materials  are  transported 
each  year.  Recognizing  that  these  ma- 
terials are  an  essential  part  of  our 
economy,  the  Congress  acted  to  mini- 
mize the  risks  associated  with  their 
transportation  by  establishing  a  uni- 
form transportation  policy.  Such  a 
policy  seeks  to  assure  the  safety  of  aU 
our  citizens. 

However,  I  must  also  express  my  op- 
position to  a  provision  contained  in 
the  bill  before  us  which  was  success- 
fully offered  by  Representative  Per- 
raro when  the  bill  was  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  That  provision  is  sec- 
tion 7  of  H.R.  3403  which  bans  the 
transportation  of  large  quantity  radio- 
active materials  by  motor  vehicle  or 
railroad  in  or  through  any  county 
having  a  population  density  per  square 
mile  of  more  than  15,000  persons. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment. 
Very  simply,  I  perceive  it  as  a  prece- 
dent which  is  completely  contrary  to 
the  congressional  intent  contained  in 
the  Hazardous  Materials  Transporta- 
tion Act.  Specifically,  it  exempts  a 
single  locality— New  York  City— from 
the  Department  of  Transportation's 
uniform  regulation— HM-164— of  the 
transportation  of  radioactive  materi- 
als. As  such,  it  arbitrarily  rejects  the 
Department's  exhaustive  efforts  to 
balance  national  and  local  interests  in 
pursuant  of  overall  safety. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  HM-164 
provides  New  York  City,  or  any  other 
locality  for  that  matter,  with  two 
mechanisms  so  as  to  modify  or  elimi- 
nate the  transportation  of  radioactive 
materials  through  its  jurisdiction.  One 
mechanism  would  permit  new  or  exist- 
ing ferry  routes  to  be  designated  by 
the  State  as  preferred  routes  as  long 
as  the  preferred  route  provides  at  least 
as  great  a  level  of  safety  as  the  Inter- 
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state  Ssstem.  The  second  mechanism 
would  $low  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portatioti  to  make  a  nonpreemption 
determination  under  section  112(b)  of 
the  act  lif  he  finds  that  the  State  or 
local  requirement  affords  an  equal  or 
greater  flevel  of  protection  and  does 
not  unfpasonably  burden  commerce. 
The  Perraro  language  before  us  com- 
pletely pypasses  both  of  these  mecha- 


nisms. 
I  am 

lang:uai 


o  concerned  that  the  Perraro 

will  expose  the  residents  of 

other  a^eas  who  are  impacted  by  the 
ban  tol  potentially  greater  risks.  I 
would  l|ke  to  point  out  that  a  recent 
Sandia  |  National 


Laboratories    study 


shows  t 
tually  i 
cause 
rate  o; 
roadwa: 
opposit 
Purt 


at  a  ban  such  as  this  co'ild  ac- 
crease  overall  public  risks  be- 
the  proven  higher  accident 
circuitous  and  less  traveled 
s.  This  provision  is  directly 
to  that  finding, 
rmore,  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  language  prohibits  the  trans- 
portatidn  of  radioactive  materials 
througa  a  densely  populated  area  even 
if  such  ^  route  is  determined  to  be  the 
safest  ctie  overall.  As  such,  it  discrimi- 
nates figainst  and  jeopardizes  the 
safety  df  smaller  communities  in  favor 
of  a  selict  number  of  counties— specifi- 
cally, jour  boroughs  in  New  York 
City— Hrooldyn,  Bronx,  Queens,  and 
Manhattan.  I  believe  that  that  is  un- 
consciofiable. 

Finally,  such  an  amendment  will 
only  invite  other  similar  amendments. 
This  will  ultimately  defeat  the  con- 
gressioial  mandate  of  a  uniform  trans- 
portation policy  for  hazardous  materi 
als. 

ese  reasons,  I  strongly  oppose 
7  of  the  bill  and  urge  my  col 
to  vote  with  Representative 
and   me    when   we   seek   to 
his  section. 

y  understanding  that  a  substi 
endment  offered  by  Chairman 
WARD  and  Mr.  Shuster,  will 
for  the  development  of  meth 
for  analyzing  the  comparative 
risks  £^d  costs  associated  with  the 
transporting  of  large  quantities  of  ra- 
dioactive materials.  Since  this  require- 
ment jails  within  the  intent  of  re- 
quired Iduties  of  the  Secretary  found 
in  section  109  of  the  act.  I  have  no  ob- 
jectionlto  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  v^NDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  n«  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  j^NT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  $HUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  nb  further  requests  for  time  and 
I  yield  pack  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  has  expired. 

Pursfant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transpiortation  now  printed  in  the  bill 
as  an  Original  biU  for  the  purpose  of 
amend  nent. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3403 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  asseynbled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

SEcnow  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act 
Amendments  of  1981". 

nWDlHGS  AHD  PtJRPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Pikbiiios.— Congress  hereby 
finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  the  transportation  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials, while  essential  to  IntersUte  commerce, 
may  pose  a  threat  to  health,  safety,  and 
property; 

(2)  the  safe  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials  is  enhanced  by  shipper  and  carrier 
compliance  with  nationally  consistent 
standards  for  the  transportation  of  hazard- 
ous materials: 

(3)  State  and  local  governments  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  responding  to  haz- 
ardous materials  transportation  accidents; 

(4)  State  and  local  governments  eUso  have 
the  responsibility  for  enforcing  State  and 
local  hazardous  materials  transportation  re- 
quirements that  are  not  inconsistent  with 
Federal  requirements; 

(5)  State  and  local  hazardous  materials 
transportation  training  programs  must  be 
strengthened  and  the  number  of  training  fa- 
cilities must  be  Increased  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  emergency  response  and  enforce- 
ment capabilities  of  SUte  and  local  person- 
nel; 

(6)  Federal  assistance  for  State  and  local 
training  programs  will  assist  in  the  preven- 
tion of  hazardous  materials  transportation 
accidents  and  promote  the  protection  of 
health,  safety,  and  property;  and 

(7)  the  establishment  of  regional  training 
centers  under  agreements  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  States,  region- 
al or  local  government  agencies,  or  private 
nonprofit  entities  will  (A)  provide  an  effec- 
tive and  efficient  means  for  improving  State 
and  local  emergency  response  and  enforce- 
ment capabilities,  and  (B)  allow  for  training 
to  reflect  the  particular  needs  of  various  re- 
gions of  the  Nation,  taking  into  account  fac- 
tors such  as  the  type  and  volimie  of  hazard- 
ous materials  and  wastes  generated,  trans- 
ported, and  disposed  of  in  the  region  and 
the  proximity  of  population  centers  to  the 
routes  for  the  transportation  of  such  haz- 
ardous materials  and  wastes. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  Act  to  assist  in  improving  the 
capability  of  Stete  and  local  personnel  to  re- 
spond to  hazardous  materials  transporta- 
tion accidents  and  to  enforce  State  and  local 
hazardous  materials  transportation  require- 
ments not  inconsistent  with  Federal  require- 
ments, through  the  establishment  of  region- 
al training  centers  under  agreements  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
States,  regional  or  local  government  agen- 
cies, or  private  nonprofit  entitles. 

REGIONAL  TRAINING  CENTERS 

Sec.  3.  The  Hazardous  Materials  Trans- 
portation Act  (49  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  110 
through  115  as  sections  111  through  116,  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  section  109  the  following  new  section: 

"REGIONAL  TRAINING  CENTERS 

"Sec.  no.  (a)  Purpose  of  Agreements.— 
The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  cooperative 
agreements  or  contracts  under  this  section 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  'agreemenU')  for 
the  establishment  of  regional  training  cen- 


ters for  purposes  of  providing  an  effective 
and  efficient  means  for  training  State  and 
local  personnel  In  order  to  Improve  the  ca- 
pability of  such  personnel  ( 1 )  to  respond  to 
hazardous  materials  transportation  acci- 
dents, and  (2)  to  enforce  State  and  local 
hazardous  materials  transportation  require- 
ments that  are  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Act.  Such  training  shall  address  all  modes 
of  transportation.  Inspection,  emergency  re- 
sponse, and  compliance.  Such  training  shall 
be  provided  primarily  through  programs 
conducted  at  the  site  of  the  regional  train- 
ing center,  but  shall  also  include  the  dis- 
semination of  teaching  materials  to  and  the 
conduct  of  training  programs  In  the  local 
communities  to  be  served  by  such  center. 

"(b)  Applications.— (1)  Any  State,  group 
of  States,  local  or  regional  government 
agency,  or  private  nonprofit  entity,  or  any 
combination  of  the  foregoing  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  an  'applicant')  may  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  requesting  that 
the  Secretary  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  applicant  under  this  section  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regional  training  center. 

"(2)  An  application  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment under  this  subsection  shall  be  submit- 
ted at  such  time  and  In  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  may  require,  and  shaU  contain— 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  hazardous  mate- 
rials transportation  training  program  that 
the  applicant  proposes  to  provide  In  the  re- 
gional training  center  to  be  established.  In- 
cluding (1)  an  explanation  of  how  such  pro- 
gram will  accomplish  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  tmd  (11)  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  program; 

"(B)  a  statement  that  the  applicant  agrees 
to  provide  not  less  than  60  percent  of  the  es- 
timated cost  of  providing  training  in  the 
first  year  of  operation  of  the  regional  train- 
ing center  and  not  less  than  75  percent  of 
such  cost  In  the  second  and  third  years; 

"(C)  a  statement  that  the  applicant  will 
make  available  one  or  more  physical  facili- 
ties that  are  satisfactory  for  use  as  a  site  for 
the  regional  training  center:  and 

"(D)  such  other  Information  with  respect 
to  the  applicant  or  the  profKwed  training 
program  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(c)  Action  on  Application.— ( 1 )  The  Sec- 
retary shall  select  for  approval  those  appli- 
cations submitted  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  which  he  determines  In  his  dis- 
cretion best  promote  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  taking  into  account  the  need  for  the 
establishment  of  regional  training  centers  In 
different  regions  of  the  Nation.  In  making  a 
selection,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
whether— 

"(A)  the  program  that  the  applicant  pro- 
poses to  provide  In  the  regional  training 
center  will  accomplish  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section: 

"(B)  the  applicant  is  capable  of  paying  its 
share  of  the  costs  as  described  in  subsection 
(b)(2)(B)  of  this  section;  and 

"(C)  the  applicant  Is  capable  of  making 
available  one  or  more  physical  facilities  that 
are  satisfactory  for  use  as  a  site  for  the  re- 
gional training  center. 

"■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  act  to  approve  or 
deny  an  application  under  this  subsection 
within  60  days  after  the  date  such  applica- 
tion is  submitted. 

"'(d)  DtJRATioN  and  Termination.— (1)  An 
agreement  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary 
and  an  applicant  under  this  section  shall  be 
for  a  term  of  three  years. 

■"(2)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
agreement  entered  Into  under  this  section 
upon  30  days'  notice  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that    the    program    operated    under    such 
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agreement  Is  not  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

'"(e)  Physical  Facilities.- Any  cost  of 
constructing  a  facility  for  use  as  a  site  for  a 
regional  training  center  shall  be  borne  by 
the  party  to  the  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary, and  shall  not  be  Included  as  a  cost  of 
providing  training  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (bK2XB)  of  this  section. 

"(f)  Participants.— Training  provided  by 
a  party  to  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
in  a  regional  training  center  established 
under  this  section  may  be  available  to  pri- 
vate Industry  personnel  only  If  such  person- 
nel provide  reimbursement  or  make  contri- 
butions (either  monetary  or  in  Und)  to  such 
party  at  least  equal  to  the  full  cost  of  such 
training. 

"(g)  Assistance  by  the  Secretary.— The 
Secretary,  upon  the  request  of  a  party  to  an 
agreement  under  this  section,  shall  provide 
such  party  with  training  materials  and  such 
other  assistance  as  may  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(h)  Coordination.— In  developing  train- 
ing materials  and  conducting  training  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  a  party  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  procedures  and  standards  for 
responding  to  hazardous  substance  releases 
set  forth  in  the  national  contingency  plan 
required  under  the  Comprehensive  Eiivlron- 
mental  Response,  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980,  at  such  time  as  such  plan  be- 
comes effective.". 

reporting  system  and  data  center 

Sec.  4.  Section  109(d)  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1808(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  before 
"The  Secretary": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C). 
respectively:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph; 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  Into  a  contract  with  a  pri- 
vate entity  for  use  of  a  supplemental  report- 
ing system  and  data  center  operated  and 
maintained  by  such  entity." 

authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  5.  Section  116  of  the  Hazardous  Mate- 
rials Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1812).  as 
redesignating  by  section  3  of  this  Act.  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  immediately 
after  "1978,":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  '", 
not  to  exceed  $8,332,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  not  to 
exceed  $8,332,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983.  Of  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983,  not  more  than  $2,000,000  is  au- 
thorized to  be  available  each  such  fiscal 
year  for  purposes  of  entering  into  agree- 
ments for  the  establishment  of  regional 
training  centers  under  section  110  of  this 
title". 

REPORT  ON  PRENOTIFICATION  SYSTEMS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Within  365  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  under  section  109(a)  of  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1808).  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  (including  his  recom- 
mendations) on  the  feasibility,  cost,  desir- 
ability, and  the  problems  (including  poten- 
tial burdens  on  commerce)  and  benefit  of 


implementing  hazardous  materials  transpor- 
tation prenotlflcatlon  systems  for  State  and 
local  governments,  including  systems  which 
make  available  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments information  concerning  the  timing, 
nature,  and  routing  of  shipments  of  hazard- 
ous materials  through  their  respective  juris- 
dictions and  systems  which  utilize  a  supple- 
mental reporting  system  and  data  center  es- 
tablished by  public  or  private  entitles. 

(b)  In  preparing  the  report  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shaU- 

(1)  consult  with  State,  local,  and  regional 
governments  and  with  appropriate  Federal 
agencies; 

(2)  seek  the  advice  of  various  groups  inter- 
ested in  the  safety  of  the  transp>ortation  of 
hazardous  materials,  including  shippers, 
carriers,  and  users  of  hazardous  materials, 
manufacturers  of  bulk  packages  and  con- 
tainers used  In  the  transportation  of  haz- 
ardous materials,  organizations  which  repre- 
sent employees  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  hazardous  materials,  citizens  and  en- 
vironmental groups,  and  private  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  transportation  safety 
or  the  provision  of  emergency  services  in  re- 
sponse to  major  accidents  involving  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials;  and 

(3)  shall  examine  (A)  the  extent  to  which 
hazardous  materials  transportation  prenotl- 
flcatlon systems  would  enhance  the  capa- 
bilities of  State  and  local  governments  in 
enforcing  applicable  safety  standards  and 
responding  to  emergencies,  and  (B)  the 
nature  and  effectiveness  of  existing  prenotl- 
flcatlon systems. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "com- 
merce", "hazardous  materials",  "State",  and 
"transportation"  have  the  meaning  such 
terms  have  under  section  103  of  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Act. 

TRANSPORTATION  THROUGH  HIGH  DENSITY 
AREAS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  105  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1804)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Transportation  of  Radioactive  Ma- 
terials Around  High  Density  Areas.— (1) 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  no  person  shall  transport  in 
commerce  radioactive  materials  by  motor 
vehicle  or  railroad  from  one  place  to  an- 
other place  in  or  through  any  county 
having  a  population  density  per  square  mile 
of  more  than  15,000  persons. 

"(2)  Any  person  providing  transportation 
in  commerce  of  radioactive  materials  by 
motor  vehicle  from  one  place  to  another 
place  may  transport  such  radioactive  mate- 
rials by  motor  vehicle  or  raUroad  in  or 
through  a  county  having  a  population  densi- 
ty per  square  mile  of  more  than  15,000  per- 
sons— 

"(A)  if  transportation  by  motor  vehicle, 
railroad,  or  water  from  such  place  to  such 
other  place  outside  the  boundaries  of  any 
such  county  is  not  available; 

"(B)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
transportation  of  such  radioactive  materials 
from  such  place  to  such  other  place  is  a  na- 
tional emergency;  or 

"(C)  If  such  radioactive  materials  are  in- 
tended for  use  In,  or  Incident  to.  medical  di- 
agnosis or  treatment. 

""(3)  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  population 
density  of  a  county  taking  into  account  the 
most  recent  data  available  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  under  section  181  of  title  13, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "ra- 
dioactive materials'  has  the  meaning  the 


term  "large  quantity  radioactive  materials' 
has  under  section  173.389(b)  of  title  49  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  as  in 
effect  on  May  19, 1981.". 

(bXl)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  107  of  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1806(a))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(other  than  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  105) "  after  "an  exemption 
from  the  provisions  of  this  title". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(other  than  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  105)"  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  such  subsection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  ANDERSON 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson:  On 
page  12.  line  2.  strike  out  "The"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "To  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts,  the". 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
technical  amendment  just  offered  pro- 
poses to  bring  H.R.  3403  into  compli- 
ance with  the  procedural  requirements 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act,  spe- 
cifically section  401(a). 

Section  401(a)  provides  that  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  to  consider  any  bill 
which  provides  new  contract  or  new 
borrowing  authority  unless  that  bill 
also  provides  that  such  new  spending 
authority  is  to  be  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  or  in 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  ad- 
vance in  appropriation  acts. 

Section  3  or  H.R.  3403  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  or 
contracts  for  the  establishment  of  var- 
ious hazardous  materials  regional 
training  centers.  Since  this  section 
fails  to  limit  specifically  the  availabil- 
ity of  such  contract  authority,  the  bill 
could  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
under  section  401(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

To  avoid  this,  however,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  when  the  bill  was 
considered  for  a  rule  whereby  a  waiver 
of  section  401(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
was  granted  by  the  Rules  Committee 
and  supported  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee in  return  for  assurance  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  that  a  floor  amend- 
ment would  be  offered  during  the  vio- 
lation. 

The  amendment  now  before  the 
Committee  is  that  amendment. 

Offered  in  a  bipartisan  spirit,  it  is 
technical  in  nature:  reflects  the  over- 
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all  legislative  intent  of  the  Public 
Works  ( Committee;  and  enjoys  the  sup- 
port ol  both  the  Budget  and  Rules 
Commli  tees. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gen  tleman  yield? 

Mr.  iLNDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  tc  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  JHUSTER.  I  thank  our  chair- 
man f  01  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  ab- 
soluteU  correct  when  he  says  this  has 
bipartii  an  support.  It  is  simply  techni- 
cal in  nature.  We  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JlNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen 
tlemanrvery  much. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman! from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.     FLORIO.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
would  gust  express  support  for  this 
lent.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
inical  in  nature. 

CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chaimjan  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demanil  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorur  \  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorur  i  is  not  present. 

The  ::hair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clau  se  2.  rule  XXIII.  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorur  i  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  elec  ironic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

D  1445 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Memb<  rs  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
presen;.  Pursuant  to  clause  2.  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shi  ill  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Solomon)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
insist  c  n  a  recorded  vote? 

Mr.  I  iOLOMON.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

So  tiie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AM|a«)ltEKT  OrTZRXS  BY  US..  HOWARD 

Mr.  (HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  ah  amendment. 

Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amer  dment  offered  by  Mr.  Howard:  Page 
18,  strite  out  line  22  and  all  that  follows 
througli  line  15  on  page  20  and  insert  in  lieu 
Tthe  following: 

PARISON  OF  ALTERWATlVi:  MODES  OF 


thereof 
coi 


TRA  (SPOHTINC  OF  SPENT  jnjCLEAR  FUEL 


Sec. 


r.    (a)   To   assist   the   Secretary   of 


Transp*  irtation    In   making   determinations 


under  section  113(b)  of  the  Hazardous  Mate- 
rials Transportation  Act  (as  redesignated  by 
section  3  of  this  Act),  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission,  shall  develop  a  method- 
ology for  analyzing  the  comparative  risks 
and  costs  associated  with  the  transjxjrtlng 
of  large  quantity  radioactive  materials  by 
highway,  railroad,  and  barge  or  vessel  from 
any  place  where  such  materials  are  generat- 
ed to  any  place  where  such  materials  may 
temporarily  or  permanently  be  stored  or  re- 
processed. In  developing  the  methodology, 
and  at  the  request  of  any  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  will  perform  one 
model  demonstration  of  the  methodology  as 
it  relates  to  the  possible  movement  of  large 
quantity  radioactive  materials  from  a  site 
within  such  SUte  to  a  storage,  disposal,  or 
rei  irocesslng  location. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  In- 
terested parties  of  the  intention  to  develop 
the  methodology  under  subsection  (a),  in- 
cludiDg  the  criteria  to  be  used  In  its  develop- 
ment. The  Interested  parties  shall  have  30 
days  after  receipt  of  such  notification  to 
submit  their  comments. 

(c)  Within  365  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
liver to  the  Congress  the  methodology  de- 
veloped in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
and  the  results  of  any  model  demonstration 
of  the  methodolgy. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Invalidate,  or  modify,  delay,  or 
otherwise  affect  implementation  on  and 
after  February  1,  1982,  of  the  final  rules  en- 
titled ■Radioactive  Materials;  Routing  and 
Driver  Training  Requirements  "  (46  Federal 
Register  5298,  January  19,  1981)  or  affect  or 
delay  movement  of  any  large  quantity  radio- 
active materials  to  or  from  any  place  under 
such  rules. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"large  quantity  radioactive  materials"  has 
the  meaning  such  term  has  under  section 
173.389(b)  of  title  49  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations. 

Mr.  HOWARD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  a  substitute  for  section 
7  of  H.R.  3403.  It  is  the  product  of  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  and  negoti- 
ation. 

It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  develop  and  document  a 
methodology  for  analyzing  the  com- 
parative risk  and  cost  associated  with 
the  transportation  of  large  quantities 
of  spent  nuclear  fuel  by  highway,  rail, 
barge  or  vessel  from  sites  where  such 
wastes  are  generated  to  permanent  or 
temp>orary  storage  sites  for  those 
wastes.  In  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee, the  E>epartment  testified  that 
they  had  been  called  upon  to  evaluate 
the  safety  of  transportation  alterna- 
tives both  in  respect  to  the  routes  and 
in  respect  to  the  model  choices.  The 
amendment  simply  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  proceed  to  develop  the  method- 


ology for  model  comparisons.  The  Sec- 
retary, upon  request  of  a  State,  will 
conduct  a  model  demonstration  of  the 
methodology  as  it  relates  to  a  possible 
movement  of  large  quantity  radioac- 
tive materials. 

The  Secretary  has  I  year  to  furnish 
the  Congress  with  a  report  on  the 
methodology  and  the  results  of  its  ap- 
plication to  any  project  to  which  he 
applies  it. 

The  amendment  also  specifies  that 
nothing  in  the  amendment  should 
delay  implementation  of  the  routing 
requirements  promulgated  by  the  De- 
partment which  are  scheduled  to 
become  effective  next  February. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  amendment 
is  to  accelerate  an  action  that  is  al- 
ready contemplated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  one  that 
is  contemplated  by  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Act. 

The  purpose  is  to  expand  further 
the  knowledge  on  proper  transporta- 
tion methods  for  radioactive  materials. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  for  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  I  rise  to  urge  its  adoption, 
but  beyond  that,  to  commend  our  col- 
league from  New  York.  Congressman 
Carney,  who  indeed  provided  the  lead- 
ership to  bring  to  our  attention  the 
problems  in  the  committee  language 
which  led  to  the  effort  to  bring  about 
a  compromise  which  I  believe  most  all 
of  us  can  live  with,  which  takes  the 
shape  and  the  form  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  friend  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  thankful  for  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  his 
cooperation  on  this  amendment  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  and  as 
he  very  appropriately  congratulates 
and  thanks  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Carney)  for  his  coopera- 
tion, I  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Ferraro)  for  her  cooperation  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  would  concur  completely 
in  the  compliments  which  are  being 
spread  across  this  body. 

If  I  might  have  the  attention  of  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey,  I  would  like 
to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  him  at 
this  point  in  time.  I  wish  to  get  a  clari- 
fication with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment before  us. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  is  not  intended  in  any  way 
to  jeopardize,  delay,  or  to  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  validity  of.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  final  rule  en- 
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titled  "Radioactive  Materials:  Routing 
and  Driver  Training  Requirements."  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  In  fact,  as  stated  in 
subsection  (d)  of  the  amendment,  it  is 
our  express  intent  not  to  affect  that 
rule  in  any  way.  To  the  contrary,  we 
assume  that  the  rule  will  go  into  effect 
as  scheduled.  At  that  time,  by  the 
effect  of  section  113(a)  of  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Act. 
State  and  local  requirements  that  are 
inconsistent  with  that  rule  will  be  pre- 
empted unless  and  until  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  makes  a  nonpre- 
emption  determination  under  section 
113(b)  of  that  act.  Under  that  subsec- 
tion, such  a  requirement  is  not  pre- 
empted if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  requirement:  First,  affords  an 
equal  or  greater  level  of  protection  to 
the  public  than  is  afforded  by  the  Fed- 
eral requirements;  and  second,  does 
not  unreasonably  burden  commerce. 
As  expressed  in  subsection  (a)  of  the 
amendment,  this  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  assist  both  affected  State 
and  local  goverrmients  and  the  Secre- 
tary in  this  nonpreemption  determina- 
tion process  by  causing  the  develop- 
ment of  a  methodology  for  analyzing 
the  relevant  issues  in  the  context  of 
this  rule. 

The  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  consult  with  other  Federal 
agencies  and  to  solicit  comments  from 
other  interested  parties  at  an  early 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  meth- 
odology to  assure  that  the  methodolo- 
gy incorporates  all  significant  factors, 
and  is  therefore  acceptable  to  all  par- 
ties. It  is  anticipated  that,  once  this 
methodology  is  developed,  its  applica- 
tion in  specific  nonpreemption  deter- 
mination c&ses  will  significantly  sim- 
plify the  processes  and  reduce  the 
levels  of  controversy  associated  with 
them.  Therefore,  rather  than  jeopard- 
ize any  action  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment, this  amendment  is  intended  to 
complement  the  Department's  efforts 
and  to  assist  it  in  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  act. 

D  1500 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished committee  chairman,  does 
he  agree  with  my  assessment. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  "Yes." 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Shtjster)  for  his  cooperation 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
coming  from  the  county  of  Queens,  I 
must  state  that  I  would  rather  have 
the  original  provision  that  is  in  the  bill 
we  have  under  consideration  on  this 
matter  before  the  Congress. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Ferraro)  has  been  trying  to  get 
some  protection  for  the  people  of 
Queens  who  have  to  live  with  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials, 
and  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shdster)  for  working  with  her  to 
effect  this  compromise.  It  provides 
some  hope  for  the  people  who  have  to 
live  with  the  dangers  that  accompany 
the  movement  of  this  hazardous  mate- 
rial. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  develop  and  document  a  methodolo- 
gy for  analyzing  the  comparative  risk 
and  cost  associated  with  the  transpor- 
tation of  large  qualities  of  spent  nucle- 
ar fuel  by  highway,  rail,  and  barge  or 
vessel  from  sites  where  such  wastes 
are  generated  to  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary storage  sites  for  those  wastes.  In 
testimony  before  the  committee,  the 
Department  testified  that  they  had 
been  called  upon  to  evaluate  the 
safety  of  transportation  alternatives 
both  in  respect  to  the  routes  and  in  re- 
spect to  the  model  choices.  The 
amendment  simply  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  proceed  to  develop  the  tech- 
niques for  model  comparisons.  I  would 
hope  the  Secretary  would  begin  by  ap- 
plying it  to  the  movement  of  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  from  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratories  in  Upton.  Long  Island,  to 
the  Savannah  River  Plant  in  South 
Carolina.  The  Secretary  needs  1  year 
to  develop  the  methodology  and  the 
result  of  its  application  to  the  situa- 
tion mentioned  earlier.  Nothing  in  the 
amendment  affects  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  routing  requirements  for 
spent  fuel  issued  by  the  Secretary  and 
which  would  be  effective  February  1. 
1982 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  time  to  thank  my  colleagues,  the 
committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard),  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster),  and  particularly  my  col- 
league from  Queens,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Ferraro).  for  the 
compromise  that  has  been  struck. 

I  think  we  certainly  will  now  be  able, 
through  proper  investigation,  to  devel- 
op the  safest  ways  of  transporting  haz- 
ardous material.  I  think  it  is  through 
this  type  of  compromise  and  legisla- 


tive activity  that  we  can  best  serve  our 
full  constituency,  the  Nation. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  a 
compromise  that  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  long-term  solution  to  some  of 
the  nuclear  waste  transport  problems 
we  face  and  to  specifically  resolve  the 
deadl(x;k  over  the  issue  of  radioactive 
materials  routing  in  and  around  New 
York  City.  It  is  in  fact  a  compromise 
that  makes  nobody  completely  happy 
but  is  the  product  of  discussions 
among  all  the  interested  parties. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  provision 
that  is  now  in  the  bill,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  by 
recorded  vote  of  24  to  18,  and  which 
this  amendment  perfects  is  a  reasona- 
ble method  of  addressing  the  issue  of 
shipping  radioactive  materials  in  the 
New  York  City  area.  And  I  want  to  ad- 
dress that  briefly.  What  the  current 
section  7  does  is  require  that  large 
quantity  radioactive  materials,  such  as 
spent  fuel,  be  shipped  off  Long  Island 
by  water  route  rather  than  by  high- 
way. It  is  designed  to  keep  these  ex- 
tremely dangerous  materials  out  of 
the  Nation's  most  densely  populated 
city. 

But  it  is  not  designed  to  shut  down 
nuclear  reactor  operations  in  the  New 
York  City  area.  Water  transport  has 
been  used  successfully  in  the  past  by 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory, 
which  operates  a  Department  of 
Energy  research  reactor  on  Long 
Island.  The  language  in  the  bill  now 
would  require  that  the  water  option  be 
employed  in  the  future  for  shipments 
off  Long  Island. 

While  I  believe  the  language  that  is 
now  included  in  H.R.  3403  is  a  reasona- 
ble approach  to  this  issue.  I  under- 
stand that  many  Members,  particular- 
ly on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  have 
serious  reservations  about  it.  The  op- 
position of  those  Members  caused  me 
to  assist  in  seeking  a  compromise  that 
would  meet  their  objections  and  still 
deal  with  New  York's  problems  with 
radioactive  materials  routing. 

This  substitute  amendment  simply 
directs  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  conduct  a  study  to  develop  a 
methodology  for  analyzing  the  com- 
parative costs  and  risks  associated 
with  transporting  spent  nuclear  fuel 
by  highway,  rail,  or  barge  or  vessel. 
The  Secretary  is  directed  to  perform 
one  model  demonstration  of  the  meth- 
odology as  it  relates  to  the  movement 
of  spent  fuel. 

I  believe  this  amendment  fills  an  im- 
portant gap  in  DOT'S  handling  of  this 
vital  public  safety  issue.  By  publishing 
its  highway  routing  reguJations  and 
preempting  State  and  local  rules,  the 
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DOT  liet  only  part  of  its  responsibil 
ity. 

DOT  is  responsible,  under  the  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Transportation  Act, 
for  protecting  public  safety  and  for 
the  smooth  flow  of  commerce.  The  De- 
partmants  highway  rules,  however, 
meet  only  one  of  these  responsibilities. 
They  \n\\  make  commerce  easier,  but 
by  ign(»ring  the  possibility  that  there 
may  be  public  safety  benefits  from 
barge  sr  rail  transport,  they  fail  to 
seek  oi  t  the  fullest  degree  of  safety. 

DOT  has,  in  effect,  told  the  cities 
and  Sljates  how  they  must  deal  with 
highway  shipments  of  radioactive  ma- 
terialsJ  without  examining  the  com- 
paratiMe  costs  and  risks  of  other 
modes. 

The  effect  is  to  require  local  and 
State  fovemments  to  assume  a  task 
they  have  neither  the  financial  re- 
source i  nor  the  technical  expertise  to 
perf  on  n. 

This  amendment  will  require  DOT 
to  devjlop.  for  the  use  of  all  States, 
the  methodology  for  analyzing  the 
comparative  costs  and  risks  of  the  var- 
ious niodes  of  transportation,  and  to 
perform  one  model  demonstration  of 
the  methodology.  It  does  not.  howev- 
er, imi>ose  on  DOT  responsibility  for 
perforning  future  applications  of  the 
metho  lology. 

I  sh<  uld  point  out  that  having  DOT 
develo)  the  methodology  will  remove 
most  ( f  the  burden  for  all  interested 
States,  Discussions  with  DOT  and  var- 
ious experts  in  this  field  indicate  that 
the  development  of  the  methodology, 
rather  than  its  application  to  any  spe- 
cific r)ute,  is  the  costly  part  of  the 
study. 

DOT  believes,  however,  that  such  a 
model  demonstration  is  necessary  for 
an  eff(  active  presentation  of  the  meth- 
odolo^',  and  I  am  hopeful  that  DOT 
wiU  ultimately  decide  to  perform  the 
model  demonstration  on  the  New  York 
to  South  Carolina  route. 

Mr.  [Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  t  lat  this  amendment  actually 
adoptf  a  course  of  action  that  had 
been  -ecommended  by  the  minority 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee in  May  when  this  bill  was  reported 
and  that  has  been  expected  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

The  minority  views  filed  by  16  mem- 
bers o  the  committee  argued  that  ad- 
dition! .1  information  was  needed 
before  a  recommendation  to  employ 
water  transport  could  l)e  justified,  and 
called  for  committee  hearings  on  the 
subjec;.  Certainly  the  results  of  the 
study  authorized  by  my  amendment 
would  be  an  ideal  basis  for  such  hear- 
ings. 

As  f ^  )r  DOT,  Mr.  Dugof f ,  in  testimo- 
ny bei  ore  the  committee  on  this  bill, 
stated  that  in  designing  a  system  for 
the  t-ansport  of  spent  fuel.  DOT 
would  "be  called  upon  to  evaluate  the 
safety  of  the  transport  alternatives. 


both  in  respect  to  the  routes  and  in  re- 
spect to  the  modal  choices." 

So  this  amendment  simply  calls 
upon  the  Department  to  do  what  they 
said  they  would  be  called  upon  to  do. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  that  if 
they  are  concerned  about  the  future 
of  the  nuclear  power  industry,  or  if 
they  are  concerned  about  the  safety  of 
their  constituents  who  live  along  the 
potential  routes  by  which  these  ship- 
ments will  travel,  they  should  support 
this  funendment. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  a  little 
bit  like  I  am  giving  an  swjceptance 
speech  at  the  academy  awsirds  ceremo- 
ny, but  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, as  well  as  of  the  Subcommit- 
tees on  Surface  Transportation  and 
Commerce,  Transportation,  and  Tour- 
ism. Their  efforts  have  been  vital  to 
achieving  this  compromise  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Howard)  for  his  efforts  to  accom- 
modate the  objections  of  those  who 
have  opposed  section  7  of  this  bill. 

The  amendment  offered  today.  I  be- 
lieve, should  satisfy  those  who  have 
opposed  this  section  in  the  past.  In 
fact,  this  amendment  specifically  ad- 
dresses the  concerns  of  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  February  1982 
implementation  date  of  the  HM-164 
regulations  entitled  "Highway  Rout- 
ing of  Radioactive  Materials." 

This  amendment  requires  DOT  to 
develop  a  methodology  for  evaluating 
the  comparative  risks  of  transporta- 
tion of  radioactive  materials  by  high- 
way, rail,  and  barge.  This  methodology 
would  be  applied  to  movements  of 
large  quantity  radioactive  materials  to 
their  ultimate  disposal  site. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Representative 
for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  use  of 
our  highway  system  for  transporting 
large  quantity  radioactive  materials.  A 
recent  report  issued  by  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Institute  identified 
Interstate  95  running  through  New 
Jersey  as  one  of  several  nuclear  "wsuste 
funnels"  that  will  be  used  for  the 
transporting  of  radioactive  spent  fuel. 
This  report  states  that  annual  truck 
shipments  of  the  Nation's  Interstate 
System  would  increase  from  a  low  of 
312  shipments  in  1986  to  a  high  of 
8,748  shipments  in  the  year  2004.  As 
many  as  600  of  these  shipments  could 
come  through  New  Jersey  annually. 
For  this  reason  alone  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  look  into  the  possibility  of 
transporting  these  radioactive  materi- 
als by  other  modes. 


Why  anyone  should  object  to  an 
evaluation  of  the  comparative  risks  of 
moving  such  shipments  by  the  various 
modes  is  beyond  me.  In  fact,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  in  recent 
testimony  said  that  such  comparative 
risks  analyses  would  be  helpful  in 
making  routing  decisions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  the  amend- 
ment and  to  commend  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  York  (Ms.  Ferraro)  for 
her  role  in  having  crafted  this  compro- 
mise which  has  the  virtue  of  being 
able  to  be  adopted.  I  want  to  commend 
and  compliment  all  those  committee 
and  subcommittee  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing members  who  also  played  a  role  in 
arriving  at  this  solution. 

This  amendment  would  direct  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  seri- 
ously examine  possible  alternatives  to 
highway  routing  of  radioactive  materi- 
als through  densely  populated  areas. 

Although  I  believe  that  section  7  of 
the  bill  as  reported  is  a  more  effective 
method  of  protecting  the  well-being  of 
urban  dwellers,  this  amendment  is  a 
reasonable  compromise  because  it  will 
pass.  There  has  been  some  suggestion 
that  HM-164  of  the  DOT  regulations 
is  a  very  well  thought  out  regulation, 
because  it  has  been  under  discussion 
for  some  5  or  6  years  and.  therefore, 
there  should  be  very  little  question 
about  it.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should 
be  noted  that  HM-164,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  regulation,  is 
opposed,  among  others,  by  the  Nation- 
al League  of  Cities,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Legislatures,  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General,  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
most  public  interest  and  environment 
groups.  It  is  opposed  because  what  the 
regulation  does  is  to  override  the  exist- 
ing State  and  local  regulations  re- 
stricting or  banning  radioactive  mate- 
rials transport.  It  gives  the  States  the 
authority  to  determine  whether  alter- 
native routes  should  be  considered  on 
a  case-by-case  basis,  and  it  also  em- 
powers them  to  conduct  studies  in 
such  cases  and  develop  alternative 
routes  subject  to  approval  by  the 
DOT.  Unless  an  alternative  route  is 
planned  by  the  State,  interstate  high- 
ways are  to  be  used  for  all  shipments. 
It  is  very  much  of  a  problem-filled  reg- 
ulation, both  because  of  its  substance 
and  because  it  removes  the  power  to 
regulate  from  those  who  are  best 
qualified  to  do  so. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
is  indeed  a  very  serious  and  critical 
problem.    The    amendment    that    is 
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about  to  be  accepted.  I  believe,  takes 
us  at  least  one  important  step  forward 
in  providing  for  a  significant  study. 
Hopefully,  on  the  basis  of  those  stud- 
ies, we  will  then  have  some  alternative 
routes  accepted  which  will  make  the 
transportation  of  these  materials  safer 
for  the  people  in  the  surrounding 
areas. 

Perhaps  with  some  immodesty.  I 
would  suggest  that  H.R.  942  which  I 
introduced  both  in  the  96th  and  the 
97th  Congresses  provides  the  clearest 
and  best  answer.  That  bill  prohibits 
the  shipment  of  radioactive  materials 
through  any  area  with  a  population 
density  greater  than  12.000  per  square 
mile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that 
DOT  has  agreed  that  its  study  will 
provide  for  a  special  focus  on  New 
York  City.  There  is  good  cause  for 
this.  It  was  New  York  City's  health 
code  provision  limiting  radioactive 
shipments  through  the  city's  streets 
that  prompted  the  Transportation  De- 
partment to  develop  the  regulations 
that  are  at  the  root  of  this  debate.  In 
1976,  the  city  responded  to  the  tre- 
mendous and  unnecessary  risks  posed 
by  radioactive  cargo  being  shipped 
through  its  densely  populated  streets 
by  requiring  shippers  to  submit  formal 
applications  before  being  permitted  to 
bring  radioactive  substances  into  or 
through  the  city.  Not  a  single  applica- 
tion has  been  received  by  the  city 
since  this  provision  was  put  in  place. 

The  Department  of  Transportation's 
response  to  this  situation  came  at  the 
urging  of  Brookhaven  Laboratories,  a 
Long  Island-based  firm  which  might 
have  t)een  affected  by  the  city's  re- 
quirements. DOT  initiated  a  rulemak- 
ing proceeding,  which  concluded  on 
January  19  of  this  year.  The  Depart- 
ment's lule.  HM-164.  preempted  New 
York  City's  and  approximately  100 
other  communities'  regulations  on  ra- 
dioactive shipments  and  placed  the 
burden  of  routing  on  the  States,  which 
do  not  have  the  resources  or  the  ex- 
pertise to  fully  consider  routing  alter- 
natives. 

New  York  City  further  deserves  spe- 
cial attention  in  the  study  called  for  in 
this  amendment  because  it  is  the  only 
city  to  date  to  have  legally  requested  a 
waiver  of  implementation  of  the  De- 
partment's regulation.  This  really  is  a 
case  where  New  York  City  should  be 
permitted  to  act  in  what  it  considers 
the  interests  of  its  citizens'  safety  and 
weU-being. 

Accidents  involving  hazardous  mate- 
rials carriers  have  forced  the  evacu- 
ations of  entire  communities,  as  my 
colleagues  are  aware.  If  an  accident  in- 
volving radioactive  cargo  were  to  occur 
in  a  densely  populated  area  or  in  a 
community  which  was  not  prepared  to 
respond  to  the  emergency,  the  conse- 
quences could  be  devastating.  Dr. 
Leonard  Solon,  director  of  New  York 
City's  Bureau  for  Radiation  Control. 


estimates  that  an  accident  involving 
nuclear  waste  cargo  in  the  city  could 
cause  as  many  as  10.000  immediate 
deaths  and  1  million  latent  cancer  fa- 
talities. It  is  foolish  and  irresponsible 
to  run  such  a  large  risk  when  viable  al- 
ternatives seem  to  exist. 

The  amendment  directs  a  specific 
study  be  done  of  the  possible  ship- 
ment of  spent  nuclear  fuel  by  high- 
way, rail,  and  barge.  The  Long  Island 
Lighting  Co..  which  operates  nuclear 
generating  facilities  on  Long  Island, 
testified  to  a  House  subcommittee  in 
1980  that  barge  transportation  of  this 
sort  would  increase  costs  to  its  custom- 
ers by  only  4  cents  per  month  on  the 
average  bill.  An  alternative  such  as 
this  seems  to  come  at  a  small  cost, 
given  the  huge  risks  involved  in  high- 
way routing. 

I  must  say  that  my  support  for  the 
amendments  does  not  preclude  my 
belief  that  the  thrust  of  the  Depart- 
ment's regulation  is  misdirected.  The 
Department  reasons  in  a  reckless  way 
that  a  direct  trip  by  a  radioactive  ma- 
terials carrier  through  a  densely  popu- 
lated urban  area  is  safer  than  an  indi- 
rect route  around  population  centers. 
This  rationale  has  an  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland" quality  to  it.  and  ignores  the 
huge  risks  involved  In  bringing  radio- 
active materials  in  close  proximity  to 
large  numbers  of  people. 

I  believe  that  the  Department's  re- 
cently promulgated  regulation  should 
be  overturned.  In  its  place  should  be 
provisions  which  accurately  reflect  the 
real  concerns  of  radioactive  trans- 
port— carrier  safety  (which  is  ad- 
dressed in  part  by  the  bill  before  us) 
and  the  risks  of  transporting  through 
heavily  populated  areas.  Section  7  of 
this  bill  as  reported  really  is  a  reasona- 
ble way  to  address  this  problem.  Sec- 
tion 7  would  prohibit  transport  of  ra- 
dioactive materials  through  counties 
with  population  densities  of  greater 
than  15.000  people  per  square  mile, 
with  certain  exceptions  such  as  medi- 
cal use  of  radioactive  materials  and 
national  emergencies. 

Nonetheless.  I  want  to  once  again 
express  my  support  for  the  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  is  important  to 
making  H.R.  3403  a  valuable  safety 
measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  express 
my  support  for  the  improvements 
made  in  this  legislation  regarding  en- 
forcement of  shipping  regulations  and 
emergency  planning.  The  bill  directs 
the  Department  to  work  with  State, 
regional,  and  local  government  agen- 
cies and  private  organizations  to  estab- 
lish regional  training  centers  to  help 
lessen  the  possible  impacts  of  a  haz- 
ardous materials  transportation  acci- 
dent. These  centers  wouJd  train  State, 
local,  and  volunteer  personnel  to  en- 
force hazardous  materials  transporta- 
tion laws  and  to  respond  to  emergen- 
cies. Private  organizations  would  be 
able  to  participate  in  these  programs 


under  the  legislation  by  paying  a  fee 
which  covers  the  cost  of  their  involve- 
ment. These  provisions  will  improve 
the  safety  of  hazardous  cargo  shippers 
by  tightening  enforcement  of  shipping 
regulations.  It  will  also  better  prepare 
communities  to  respond  to  the  many 
kinds  of  dangerous  accidents  which 
could  occur. 

This  bill  is  an  important  step  for- 
ward, but  it  really  is  just  one  step  we 
will  have  to  take  if  we  want  to  prepare 
ourselves  adequately  for  the  risks  and 
dangers  created  by  hazardous  materi- 
als shipping.  We  still  are  far  from  a 
hazardous  materials  transport  pro- 
gram that  insures  full  protection  for 
the  health  and  well-being  of  our  citi- 
zens and  our  environment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  about  every  year  it  seems  that 
there  is  an  attempt  to  add  a  provision 
to  the  Hazardous  Materials  Transpor- 
tation Act  prohibiting  the  movement 
of  radioactive  substances  through 
areas  of  high-density  population.  In 
the  95th  Congress,  prohibition  of 
movements  imder  most  circumstances 
would  have  applied  to  areas  with  more 
than  12,000  persons  per  square  mile. 
In  this  year's  bill  as  originally  report- 
ed it  was  for  areas  with  greater  than 
15.000  persons  per  square  miile.  which 
is  specifically  tuned  for  New  York 
City. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  elimi- 
nated that  specific  limitation,  and  in- 
stead has  instructed  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  study  the  matter  of 
the  relative  hazards  involved  in  the 
shipment  of  radioactive  waste,  as  well 
as  the  extra  costs  and  added  delays 
that  such  limitations  would  inevitably 
impose  on  our  civilian  nuclear  indus- 
try, as  well  as  on  our  national  defense 
where  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  nucle- 
ar propulsion  of  our  naval  vessels  are 
importantly  involved. 

To  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
out  this  study,  and  to  point  up  the 
burdens  such  limitations  would  create, 
I  want  to  make  a  number  of  observa- 
tions. I  do  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
only  as  the  New  York  Congressman 
whose  district  includes  the  vital  Knolls 
Atomic  Energy  Laboratory  in  Schenec- 
tady, which  develops  our  naval  nuclear 
power,  but  also  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Procurement  and  Military  Nuclear 
Systems  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

First  of  all,  let  me  raise  this  point:  If 
we  limit  shipment  of  radioactive  mate- 
rials in  areas  with  population  densities 
greater  than  15,000  per  square  mile, 
why  should  we  not  also  limit  radioac- 
tive material  transportation  to  areas 
with  greater  than  1,000  persons  per 
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square  m  lie?  This  limit  would  certain- 
ly preclude  the  shipment  of  radioac- 
tive materials  in  and  through  the 
Albany  and  Schenectady  areas,  in  my 
own  distict.  Such  a  limit  would  also 
quite  eflectively  shut  down  the  re- 
search aid  training  facilities  at  the 
U.S.  Nave's  Knolls  Atomic  Power  Lab- 
oratory ^d  the  Kesseiring  site  where 
over  16,0  00  people  have  been  trained 
lor  the  h  avy's  nuclear  propulsion  pro- 
gram.- 

The  Na  vy  program  has  been  in  place 
about  30  years.  The  number  of  radio- 
active shipments  tn  and  out  of  the 
Knolls  aid  Kesseiring  sites  over  the 
past  12  years  is  on  the  order  of  300  to 
500  shipments  per  year.  The  material 
shipped  ranges  from  slightly  contami- 
nated la(indry  to  reactor  cores  from 
the  proplUsion  plant  simulators.  It  is 
importanjt  to  note  that  not  one  person 
has  beenj  injured  or  affected  by  these 
shipments. 

Many  years  ago  one  of  the  greatest 
Amerlcais  of  all  time.  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  in  his  first 
inaugural  address  on  March  4,  1933. 
during  the  darliest  days  of  the  depres- 
sion, cautioned  the  American  people 
that: 

"The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is 
fear  itself."  The  American  people  lis- 
tened am  I  conquered  their  fears. 

Fear,  again,  is  dissipating  the  ener- 
gies of  tfie  American  people.  This  is 
primarilj  a  fear  associated  with  uses 
of  the  atom.  And.  most  remarltably. 
this  seer  is  to  be  a  fear  that  plagues 
not  only  Americans  but  also  those  na- 
tions not  under  Soviet  domination. 
The  Soviets  have  the  world's  greatest 
nuclear  arsenal.  The  Soviets  are  build- 
ing dual  purpose  reactors  for  electric 
power  an  d  plutonium  production  with- 
out a  sini  :le  group  of  marchers  protest- 
ing. Are  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  and 
Soviet  nuclear  powerplants  that  much 
safer  th  in  those  in  the  non-Soviet 
sphere  ol  influence? 

I  am  w;ll  aware  that  some  Members 
from  Ne'v  York  City  are  troubled  by 
the  thou  fht  of  nuclear  materials  tran- 
siting thpir  city.  But  the  fact  is  that 
other  activities  that  directly 
affect  the  health  and  well-being  of 
New  Yoik  City  visitors  and  residents 
far  more  seriously.  For  instance,  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  October  14.  1981,  issue  of 
the  New  York  Post,  on  page  5.  head- 
lines "Uiiderground  Crime  Wave:  Vio- 
lence Ria  Lng  3  Times  Paster  in  Subway 
Than  on  the  Street."  An  adjawsent  arti- 
cle statjs:  'Thug  Tosses  Elderly 
Woman  Down  a  Flight  of  Subway 
Steps  Yei  iterday  After  She  Refused  To 
Give  Up  Her  Handbag.  "  The  elderly 
woman  v  as  badly  hurt.  I  cauinot  hon- 
estly bel  eve  that  the  people  of  New 
York  Cit>r  really  fear  the  transporta- 
tion of  nuclear  materials  through 
their  ter-itory.  but  are  fearful  about 
crime  in  |  their  subways  and  on  their 
streets 


I  am  concerned  with  such  free- 
wheeling restrictions  on  the  movement 
of  nuclear  materials,  because  of  the  se- 
rioiis  repercussions  they  can  have  on 
our  national  security  programs.  If  a 
population  limit  should  be  established 
as  a  criterion  for  nuclear  materials 
shipments,  it  could  be  reduced  each 
year. 

A  serious  and  immediate  concern 
would  be  the  resulting  impairment  of 
the  Nation's  ability  to  store,  maintain, 
and  deploy  nuclear  weapons.  The  De- 
partments of  Defense  and  Energy 
must  periodically  move  nuclear  weap- 
ons among  storage  locations,  oper- 
ational sites,  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties for  routine  operational  and  main- 
tenance procedures.  In  addition,  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  radioactive  nuclear 
weapon  components  must  be  received 
from  and  returned  to  the  Department 
of  Eiiergy  for  stockpile  upgrade  and 
reliability  testing.  Many  of  these  ac- 
tivities require  movement  of  radioac- 
tive material  through  densely  populat- 
ed areas.  Accordingly,  enactment  of 
such  restrictions  as  originally  pro- 
posed in  section  7  would  cause  degra- 
dation of  the  existing  U.S.  nuclear 
weapons. 

Of  similar  concern  would  be  the  det- 
rimental effect  on  the  operation  of  nu- 
clear propelled  naval  ships.  Shipyards 
that  service  these  ships  routinely 
handle  radioactive  materials  in  refuel- 
ing and  maintenance  operations  and, 
of  necessity,  shipments  of  such  materi- 
al must  pass  through  populated  areas. 
Therefore,  passage  of  such  restrictive 
legislation  would  seriously  handicap 
operations  of  the  nuclear  propulsion 
element  of  the  Navy,  which  represents 
approximately  40  percent  of  the 
Navy's  major  combatant  ships,  and 
would  significantly  degrade  the  U.S. 
national  security  posture. 

While  the  damage  to  national  securi- 
ty is  our  greatest  concern,  several 
other  serious  impacts  should  also  be 
noted.  Radioactive  materials  are  used 
extensively  within  defense  programs 
and  by  defense  contractors  for 
common  industrial  purposes,  such  as: 
Luminous  dials  on  instnmients;  radi- 
ography of  weldments;  and  instnmient 
calibration.  Moreover,  many  of  the  im- 
portant radiological  laboratories  and 
research  facilities  supporting  defense 
programs  are  located  in  or  near  dense- 
ly populated  areas.  These  uses  of  ra- 
dioactive materials  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  our  total  defense  posture. 
The  limits  originally  proposed  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  H.R.  3403  would  have  a  nega- 
tive impact  on  many  nonnuclear  de- 
fense programs. 

Against  these  overwhelming  disad- 
vantages must  be  weighed  the  poten- 
tial benefits  which  may  accrue  by  re- 
strictive nuclear  material  movements. 
Presumably  the  underlying  purpose  is 
to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety.  However,  the  proposed  popula- 
tion densities  do  not  bear  any  reasona- 


ble relationship  to  known  health  risks. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
shipments  of  radioactive  materials, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  of  1974. 
have  been  accomplished  with  an  excel- 
lent safety  record.  Transportation  of 
radioactive  materials  has  not  been 
shown  to  be  more  dangerous  than 
transportation  of  many  other  hazard- 
ous materials  on  the  road,  yet  the 
original  section  7  singled  them  out  for 
special  prohibitions.  Enactment  of 
that  section  would  have  actually  in- 
creased hazards  to  the  public  by  re- 
quiring shippers  to  use  circuitous  rout- 
ing and  secondary  roads  to  avoid  high 
population  densities,  thus  increasing 
the  likelihood  of  an  accident.  For  the 
information  of  the  Members,  I  would 
like  to  include  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment an  article  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  on  the  transportation  of  radioac- 
tive materials. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  comment 
for  a  moment  on  the  exploitation  of 
the  nuclear  power  phobia  in  nations 
not  under  Soviet  domination.  R. 
Emmett  Tyrrell,  Jr.,  tn  the  October  19, 
1981,  Washington  Post,  has  an  article 
on  page  A15  on  "Spies  Pit  For  Prime 
Time."  It  concerns  a  TV  documentary, 
not  available  in  the  United  States,  on 
"The  KGB  Connections,"  and  details 
how  Soviet  and  Soviet-satellite  spies 
go  about  their  business  of  stealing  se- 
crets as  well  as  causing  dissention 
through  misinformation,  lies,  and  for- 
geries. Who  is  to  say  how  much  the 
fear  of  U.S.  nuclear  forces  and  nuclear 
energy  was  spread  by  these  foreign 
agents  and  repeated  by  well-meaning 
but  essentially  uninformed  Americans. 

A  constant  stream  of  articles  by 
antinuclear  American  groups  and  writ- 
ers does  little  to  present  the  truth, 
only  more  of  the  "Yes,  but  what  if?" 
arguments.  Dr.  Robert  L.  DuPont,  in 
the  September  7,  1981,  issue  of  Busi- 
ness Week,  presented  an  article  on 
■'The  Nuclear  Power  Phobia"  in  which 
he  states  that  the  "irrational  fear  of 
nuclear  plants  is  based  on  a  mistaken 
assessment  of  risks."  Again  I  would 
ask,  who  is  it  that  spreads  the  "what 
if"  nunors  instead  of  the  "what  is" 
facts? 

I  would  conclude  by  stating  that  this 
Nation  must  reorder  its  priorities  and 
again  support  productivity  instead  of 
strsmgling  industry,  commerce,  and 
national  security  with  unnecessary 
and  uru-ealistic  safeguards,  security, 
and  regulations.  Banliruptcy  and  a 
perpetually  inferior  national  security 
organization  are  the  only  benefits  we 
can  expect  from  restrictions  such  as 
those  that  were  originally  imposed  by 
H.R.  3403.  For  that  reason  I  trust  that 
the  Secretary  of  transportation  will 
keep  these  vital  concerns  very  much  in 
mind  in  carrying  out  the  study  which 
H.R.  3403  now  mandates  under  the 
Howard  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  in  the 
Recori)  at  this  point  the  short  articles 
already  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  and 
Dr.  Dupont,  as  well  as  the  Navy  article 
on  the  transportation  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  19,  1981] 

Spies  Fit  for  Primi:  Timk 

(By  R.  Emmett  Tyrrell,  Jr.) 

There  is  a  documentary  film  being  pri- 
vately shown  in  New  York  and  Washington 
these  days,  and  it  is  a  pity  you  will  not  see 
it.  It  is  called  "The  KOB  Connections,"  and 
it  illuminates  the  exciting  work  of  the  thugs 
from  No.  2  Dzerzhinsky  Square. 

Dzerzhinsky,  incidentally,  was  a  Polish 
Bolshevik  who  founded  the  Cheka,  the  first 
of  the  KGB's  three  predecessors.  Polish 
wags  today  call  him  the  "Great  Pole, "  ex- 
plaining wryly  that  no  other  Pole  has  killed 
so  many  Russians.  The  Joke  is  rooted  in  his- 
tory; during  the  '20s,  the  'SOs  and  the  '40s. 
E>zerzhinsky's  Cheka  and  its  successors,  the 
CGPU  and  AVN.  killed  about  30  million 
Russians.  Uncle  Joe  Stalin  slept  easier  if  he 
knew  that  his  upright  internal  security 
forces  were  dutifully  slaughtering  (>easants. 
slothful  workers,  "parasites"  and  exalt^s  of 
the  new  order. 

After  the  war,  the  boys  at  No.  2  Eteer- 
zhinsky  Square  sensed  that  times  had 
changed.  There  were  precious  few  Russians 
left  to  kill,  millions  having  been  slaughtered 
by  the  Nazis  and  the  Soviets  themselves.  It 
was  time  to  look  outward.  Sensing  the  spirit 
of  internationalism  abroad  in  the  world,  the 
KGB  went  international,  too.  It  became  a 
gigantic  multinational  corporation,  a  huge 
beehive  of  bureaucracies,  all  devoted  to 
bringing  KGB  products  to  the  people  of  the 
world:  disinformation  for  some,  terrorism 
for  others. 

Today  the  KGB  is  larger  and  globally 
more  far  flung  then  ITT.  Its  work  is  Infi- 
nitely more  exciting  and  nefarious.  There 
are  fine  books  on  It  like  John  Barron's 
"KGB"  and  Claire  Sterling's  "The  Terror 
Network. "  and  there  is  this  film,  "The  KGB 
Connections."  The  film  has  been  seen  on 
Canadian,  English  and  Swedish  television. 
The  Swedes  saw  it  twice.  The  French  and 
Germans  wiU  see  it  soon.  Produced  for  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp.  with  partial 
funding  from  both  the  CBC  and  our  own 
ABC,  it  is  a  fascinating  account  of  the 
KGB's  activities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Yet  ABC  has  decided  against 
broadcasting  It,  presumably  believing  that 
Americans  would  find  it  boring. 

Well,  I  believe  that  to  see  a  documentary 
on  the  KGB  most  Americans  would  sit 
through  a  dozen  toothpaste  commercials, 
{jossibly  two  dozen.  Americans  find  neither 
the  Mafia  nor  the  infamies  of  giant  corpora- 
tions boring.  The  KGB's  activities  show 
traces  of  both.  Furthermore,  KGB  mischief 
is  better  documented.  It  has  suffered  a  lot 
more  defections  than  either  the  Mafia  or 
the  giant  corporations.  In  "The  KGB  Con- 
nections," 20  defectors  are  allowed  to  tell 
their  tales,  sometimes  before  hidden  cam- 
eras, sometimes  with  pajjer  bags  over  their 
heads. 

Their  tales  are  engrossing.  For  instance, 
there  Is  Arkady  Shevchenko,  a  cheerful, 
well-fed  man  who  tells  viewers  that,  though 
he  was  a  member  of  the  supposedly  non-po- 
litical U.N  bureaucracy,  he  had  nine  KGB 
agents  on  his  staff.  None  did  a  lick  of 
United  Nations  work,  leaving  it  all  for  poor 
Shevchenko  while  they  ran  harum-scarum 
throughout  New  York,  gathering  intelli- 
gence, stirring  up  mischief  and  tasting  the 


delights  of  the  Big  Apple.  Shevchenko's  tes- 
timony is  supported  by  a  former  FBI  official 
who  believes  that  the  United  Nations  is  a 
"nest  of  spies."  suggesting  to  me  that  if  my 
friends  in  the  American  Civi]  Liberties 
Union  were  truly  desirous  of  ending  the  sur- 
veillance of  American  citizens,  they  might 
join  with  the  John  Birch  Society  to  "'Get 
the  U.S.  out  of  the  U.N.  and  the  U.N.  out  of 
the  UJS.,"  as  the  phrase  has  it. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  series  of  Interviews 
with  the  suave  Ladislav  Bittman,  formerly  a 
high-ranking  Czech  intelligence  agent.  Dis- 
information was  his  sf)ecialty.  He  once  re- 
kindled European  animosity  against  Germa- 
ny by  dredging  up  boerus  Nazi  war  docu- 
ments from  a  Czech  lake  while  Western  tel- 
evision cameramen  credulously  filmed  away. 
And  there  was  the  time  he  and  his  col- 
leagues published  "Who's  Who  in  the  CIA," 
a  bogus  collection,  to  be  sure,  but  one  that 
was  sold  in  Western  book  stores  and  used  as 
a  source  for  network  news  stories  on  the 
CIA. 

■"The  KGB  Connections"  is  a  mother  lode 
of  fascinating  scenes:  a  KGB  agent  em- 
ployed by  the  United  Nations  calls  an  Amer- 
ican military  man  telling  him  where  to  drop 
pilfered  defense  secrets,  unaware  that  his 
telephone  is  bugged  and  that  the  transac- 
tion is  being  recorded  on  hidden  cameras. 
Another  hidden  camera  records  a  series  of 
shots  exposing  how  American  businessmen 
circumvented  the  law  to  sell  high  technolo- 
gy to  the  Russians.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
swinish  commerce,  the  Soviets  perfected  the 
accuracy  of  their  missiles,  thus  necessitating 
our  expensive  MX  program. 

It  is  all  exciting  stuff,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  much  of  it  is  true.  If  American 
television— commercial  or  public— believes 
"The  KGB  Connections  "  is  dull  stuff,  why 
not  produce  an  American  documentary  on 
KGB  activities?  My  guess  is  that  It  would 
sell  a  lot  of  toothpaste,  even  in  Sweden. 

[From  Business  Week:  Sept.  7,  1981) 
The  Nhcleab  Power  Phobia 
(By  Robert  L.  DuPont.  M.D.) 

The  nuclear  power  industry  has  been  vir- 
tuaUy  stopped  in  the  U.S.  because  of  fear. 
This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  for  more 
than  20  years  the  commercial  nuclear  indus- 
try has  operated  under  unprecedented 
public  health  scrutiny  and  that  to  date 
there  have  been  no  radiation-related  inju- 
ries (let  alone  deaths)  suffered  by  any 
member  of  the  public.  The  accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island  was  a  financial  disaster, 
but  the  health  protections  built  into  the 
plant  worked.  The  independent  Presidential 
commission  established  to  investigate  the 
accident  concluded  that  the  only  negative 
health  effect  was  "mental  stress,"  or  fear. 

My  interest  in  the  curious  paradox  of 
widespread  fear  of  nuclear  fjower  despite 
credible  evidence  of  safety  was  stimulated  in 
part  by  my  frustrations  from  more  than  13 
years  of  trying  to  encourage  people  to  fear 
using  Illegal  drugs  such  as  heroin  and  mari- 
juana. It  has  been  as  puzzling  to  me  that 
500,000  people  shoot  heroin  into  their  veins 
voluntarily  and  that  23  million  otherwise 
reasonably  rational  people  regularly  suck 
marijuana  smoke  into  their  lungs  as  it  has 
been  that  nearly  half  of  all  Americans  fear 
nuclear  power  so  much  they  would  rather 
import  oil  or  suffer  the  consequences  of 
burning  more  coal  to  make  electricity. 

THE  PARADOXES 

My  professional  exi>erience  with  uncon- 
scious motivations  for  human  behavior  has 
helped  me  begin  to  understand  these  para- 


doxes. Before  getting  to  the  explanation, 
however,  let  me  extend  the  paradox  a  bit 
further. 

How  is  it  possible  to  explain  that  despite 
massive  public  education.  50  million  Ameri- 
can cigarette  smokers  have  not  been  scared 
out  of  their  habit,  which  takes  the  lives  of 
more  than  350.000  smokers  a  year?  Or  that 
more  than  80  percent  of  Americans  do  not 
wear  seat  belts  although  50.000  U.S.  high- 
way deaths,  more  than  500.000  crippling  in- 
juries, and  nearly  30  million  traffic  acci- 
dents occur  on  our  roads  each  year? 

Similar  paradoxes  exist  in  the  public's 
feelings  toward  driving  a  car  vs.  flying  in  an 
airplane.  Nearly  30  million  Americans  are 
afraid  to  fly  while  few  fear  the  automobile- 
even  though  automobile  accidents  are  the 
leading  cause  of  death  for  every  age  group 
from  1  to  40  in  the  U.S.,  and  commercial  air 
travel  in  America  took  only  13  lives  in  1980. 
The  answer  is  found  in  our  attitudes  toward 
risk,  which  are  rooted  In  three  simple  psy- 
chological perceptions— aU  irrational— that 
govern  risk  assessment. 

The  first  and  most  important  consider- 
ation Is  whether  the  individual  thinks  he 
controls  the  risk.  Many  recreational  activi- 
ties are  quite  dangerous.  Skydiving,  skiing, 
and  skateboarding  are  obvious  examples. 
And  it  is  far  more  dangerous  to  ride  a  bicy- 
cle around  the  block  once  a  week  than  it  is 
to  live  next  to  a  nuclear  power  plant.  As 
anyone  who  has  ever  had  an  automobile  ac- 
cident knows,  the  driver  does  not  control  his 
risk— or  he  would  not  be  in  the  accident. 
But  this  risk  is  denied  by  the  person  who 
anticipates  driving  a  car  or  skiing  down  a 
slope  because  he  thinks  he  does  control  his 
risk.  The  same  illusion  often  protects  the 
cigarette  smoker  from  fear  He  has  been  ma- 
nipulated by  peer  and  commercial  pressures 
and  by  the  pharmacology  of  nicotine  addic- 
tion, but  he  thinks  he  can  stop  or  cut  down 
if  he  needs  to.  Therefore  he  is  not  fearful. 
This  particular  factor— the  location  of  con- 
trol of  the  risk— is  exaggerated  further  for 
some  people  when  the  "they"  who  control 
the  risk  are  big,  impersonal,  and  often  mis- 
trusted institutions.  Thus,  fear  of  nuclear 
PKJwer  is  exaggerated  in  part  because  the 
risk  is  perceived  to  be  controlled  by  "big 
utilities"  and  by  "remote  bureaucracies" 
such  as  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. 

The  second  major  variable  in  risk  assess- 
ment involves  the  question  of  whether  the 
hazard  shows  up  as  one  big  event— an  air- 
plane crash,  for  example— or  whether  it 
occurs  In  separate,  Individual  events  scat- 
tered over  time  and  space,  such  as  automo- 
bile accidents  or  cigarette-related  deaths. 
Single,  big  events  are  feared  excessively. 
Multiple,  separate  dangers  are  more  easily 
denied.  Here  the  role  of  the  media  is  par- 
ticularly Important.  Compare  the  news 
value  of  130  people  dying  in  an  airplane 
crash  once  a  year  with  the  news  value  of  the 
130  automobile-related  deaths  that  now 
occur  every  day  In  the  U.S.  Imagine  the 
public  fear  if  all  350,000  American  cigarette 
smokers  who  die  each  year  died  together  In 
one  place  at  one  time. 

The  third  element  in  risk  assessment  Is 
whether  the  risk  is  familiar  or  unfamiliar. 
Familiar  dangers,  almost  no  matter  what 
the  relative  danger  involved,  are  hard  to 
fear,  whUe  unfamiliar  threats  are  almost 
Impossible  not  to  fear.  For  many  people, 
cars  and  cigarettes  are  hard  to  fear,  while 
airplanes  and  nuclear  power  plants  are  hard 
not  to  fear.  The  siting  of  nuclear  power 
plants  far  from  urban  centers  ensures  this 
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unfamlliai^ty.  as  do  the  reg:ulations  that  re- 
visiting  to  nuclear  installations. 

«  three  principles  of  risk  assess- 
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distortions   in   risk   assessment 
quirks  of  the  public  psyche, 
be    interesting    but    hardly 
serious  concern.  But  the  facts  are 
These  distortions  are  built  into 
and  economic  decisions,  with 
Implications  for  the  nation's 
economy.  Contrast  the  preoccu- 
.— and  cost  of— further  improving 
of  nuclear  pwwer  with  the  Ameri- 
either  to  require  the  wearing 
or  to  develop  mandatory  pas- 
. in  cars.  Or  consider  our  un- 
to discourage  cigarette  smoking 
of  our  expensive  and  destructive 
with  nuclear  waste  manage- 


preoccupftion 
ment. 

These  same  principles  are  affecting  the 
national  lebate  over  many  drugs  and  chemi 
cals.  Critics  often  point  out  that  the  risks 
involved  tiave  been  identified  in  only  a  few 
cases  and  that  an  unknown  danger  of  cancer 
and/or  tirth  defects— the  two  most  emo- 
tionally 1  KJtent  health  fears  of  our  genera- 
tion—ma <  be  hanging  over  us. 

There  Lre  several  ways  we  can  overcome 
our  fears  The  first  is  to  separate  the  "what 
is"  from  the  "what  if."  We  need  to  recog 
nize.  for  example,  that  we  have  more  than 
20  years  of  experience  with  nuclear  power 
plants  to  study.  Rather  than  being  endlessly 
with  what  could  happen,  let  us 
what  has  happened  in  terms  of 
health  effects  of  commercial  nu- 
We  can  also  begin  to  think 
about  what  our  overall  health 
I  ire.  We  should  indeed  focus  atten- 
incer  and  birth  defects,  since  with 
we  have  today  many  cases 
The  public  should  know 
U.S.  has  not  experienced  a  rise  in 
of  either  cancer  or  birth  defects  in 
Aside  from  the  tragic  rise  in 
rates  (secondary  to  cigarette 
cancer  rates  are  generally  level  or 
iilightly  downward.  When  cancer 
defects  are  discussed,  let  us  con- 
jreventable  causes  and  put  each  in 
pferspective.  When  we  do  that,  we 
that  many  risks  are  the  result  of 
decisions  that  individuals  make 
particularly  decisions  related  to 
use  of  alcohol,  tobacco  and  illegal 
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likely  to  come  to  the  uncomiort- 

when  we  meet  our  health 

that  "they  is  us."  This  is  not  to 

industry  should  not  have  a  role  in 

health,  but  we  need  to  put  this 

The  number  one  cause  of 

cancer  is  not  nuclear  power,  it 

is  cigarette  smoking. 


Finally,  it  is  vital  that  health  agencies  and 
the  media  reflect  more  clearly  the  full  facts 
and  not  exploit,  or  simply  reflect,  the  irra- 
tional fears  of  the  public.  This  is  particular- 
ly important  when  an  industry  (such  as  the 
nuclear  industry  or  the  chemical  industry) 
is  attacked  as  a  health  threat,  since  de- 
fenses from  the  Involved  Industry  tend  to  be 
dismissed  as  "biased"  even  when  they  are 
right.  Public  health  agencies  and  the  media 
have  an  affirmative  responsibility  to  get  the 
facts  and  educate  the  public  about  their 
fears. 

Editors  and  reporters  must  become  edu- 
cated about  what  the  dangers  to  public 
health  really  are.  especially  the  dangers 
that  are  potentially  controllable.  If  the 
media  are  to  do  more  than  reflect  the 
common  distortions  in  risk  assessment,  they 
will  have  to  overcome  their  own  limiutions. 
Meanwhile,  we  should  get  off  their  backs. 
They  do  not  cause  nuclear  fears;  they  are 
victims  of  the  same  irrationality  as  the  rest 
of  us. 

Confronting  necessity.  During  the  last 
four  years,  I  have  extended  my  study  of 
fear  to  my  clinical  practice  of  psychiatry:  I 
direct  the  Phobia  Program  of  Washington 
to  help  people  over  the  ultimate  Irrational 
fears.  I  have  learned  that  only  by  repeated 
exposure  to  the  feared  situation  can  the 
phobic  person  overcome  his  fear.  When  con- 
sidering fear  of  nuclear  power,  this  principle 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  far  more  people 
need  to  visit  nuclear  power  plants,  see  them 
in  operation,  and  talk  with  their  operators. 
People,  especially  young  people,  need  to  be 
able  to  measure  radiation  and  learn  about 
its  effects  through  hands-on  use  of  radi- 
ation detection  devices.  The  new  require- 
ments for  all  nuclear  power  plants  to  have 
docvmiented  emergency  plans  that  include 
informing  the  public  within  5  miles  of  the 
plants  can  be  used  to  educate  millions  of 
people. 

I  have  also  learned  that  phobic  people, 
like  most  of  the  rest  of  us.  can  overcome 
their  fears  when  confronted  with  necessity. 
The  phobic  woman  who  cannot  drive  will  do 
so  when  her  child  needs  to  get  to  the  emer- 
gency room.  The  phobic  man  who  cannot 
speak  at  a  business  meeting  will  speak  if  he 
concludes  that  his  job  depends  on  it.  This 
helps  explain  why  Prance,  which  lacks  oil. 
gas.  and  coal,  has  done  such  a  good  job  in 
overcoming  public  fear  of  nuclear  power: 
Most  Frenchmen  know  they  have  no  choice 
if  the  lights  are  to  go  on  when  they  pull  the 
switches.  This  principle  also  explains  cour- 
age: The  courageous  person  acts  out  of  what 
he  considers  necessity.  ("I  carried  the  child 
out  of  the  burning  building  because  I 
couldn't  see  anything  else  to  do.")  And 
when  we  tell  a  friend  how  courageous  he  or 
she  is  in  facing  a  serious  illness  or  oper- 
ation, the  most  common  response  is,  "What 
choice  did  I  have?" 

Maybe  necessity  will  provide  the  route 
through  which  nuclear  fear  will  subside  in 
the  U.S.  When  most  Americans  conclude 
that  they  need  nuclear  generation  of  elec- 
tricity, they  will  face  their  fear  and  over- 
come it.  But.  as  I  have  also  learned,  phobic 
people  will  seldom  face  their  fears  unless 
they  feel  they  must.  This  leads  to  the  oppo- 
site conclusion:  If  a  nation  thinks  it  can  get 
by  without  nuclear  power,  it  may  try  simply 


to  avoid  facing  the  fear,  however  irrational 
or  expensive  the  fear  may  be. 

[From  Environmental  Monitoring  and  Dis- 
posal of  Radioactive  Wastes  From  U.S. 
Naval  Nuclear-Powered  Ships  and  Their 
Support  Facilities.  19801 

Transport  ATI  OH  of  Radioactive  Material 

Shipments  of  radioactive  materials  in  the 
Naval  nuclear  propulsion  program  are  re- 
quired to  be  made  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  and  U.S. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Conunission.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  regulations  is  to  ensure  that 
shipments  of  radioactive  material  are  ade- 
quately controlled  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  the  health  and  safety  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  These  regulations  are  applicable 
to  all  radioactive  material  shipments  includ- 
ing waste.  The  shipments  discussed  herein 
cover  areas  in  addition  to  waste  for  com- 
pleteness. 

The  above  regulations  provide  require- 
ments for  the  container  design,  certifica- 
tion, and  identification  as  applicable  for  the 
specific  quantity,  type  and  form  of  radioac- 
tivity being  shipped.  Naval  shipping  con- 
tainer design  requirements  invoke  shielding 
and  integrity  specifications  and  meet  all 
regulatory  requirements.  They  provide  for 
testing  of  container  designs,  training  and 
qualification  of  workers  who  construct  con- 
tainers, and  quality  control  inspections 
during  fabrication  to  ensure  the  containers 
will  meet  their  design  requirements. 

In  addition  to  imposing  requirements  of 
Federal  transportation  regulations,  the 
Navy  has  issued  standard  instructions  to 
further  control  shipments  of  radioactivity 
associated  with  U.S.  Naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion plants.  These  standard  instructions 
result  in  a  quality  assurance  program  which 
includes  inspections  and  assessments  by  in- 
dependent organizations  and  senior  manage- 
ment. Organizations  making  shipments  are 
required  to  prepare  local  procedures  which 
require  use  of  compliance  checklists  and 
management  review  to  ensure  compliance 
with  applicable  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Navy,  and  burial  ground  requirements. 
Only  specially  trained,  designated  people, 
knowledgeable  in  shipping  regulations,  are 
permitted  to  authorize  shipments  of  radio- 
active material. 

Protective  transportation  service  such  as 
signature  security  service  or  sealed  shipping 
vehicles  are  required  for  these  shipments  to 
ensure  point-to-point  control  and  traceabil- 
ity  of  each  shipment  from  shipper  to  receiv- 
er. A  readily  accessible  log  of  all  shipments 
in  transit  is  maintained  to  enable  prompt 
identification  and  provide  the  basis  for 
advice  on  the  nature  of  the  shipment. 
Return  receipts  are  required  to  be  made  in 
writing  by  receivers  to  ensure  that  radioac- 
tive material  has  not  been  lost  in  shipment. 
Receipt  inspection  of  containers  of  radioac- 
tive material  and  accompanying  documents 
are  required  promptly  after  receipt  to  moni- 
tor compliance.  Even  minor  discrepancies 
from  detailed  shipping  regulations  are  re- 
quired to  be  reported  to  the  shipper  so  that 
correction  can  be  made  in  future  shipments. 
This  is  done  to  ensure  compliance  with  ship- 
ping regulations. 

Radioactive  materials  shipped  In  the 
Naval  nuclear  propulsion  program  include 
anticontamination  clothing  for  laundry, 
small  sealed  sources  used  for  calibrating  ra- 
diation monitoring  Instruments,  tools  and 
equipment  used  for  radioactive  work,  low- 
level  radioactive  waste,  radioactive  compo- 
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nents  and  new  and  spent  nuclear  fuel.  A 
total  of  approximately  1,000  shipments  are 
made  annually  by  Naval  nuclear-(>owered 
ships  and  their  support  facilities,  which  is  a 
small  part  of  the  approximately  two  million 
shipments  of  radioactive  materials  made  an- 
nually in  the  United  States. 

Nearly  all  radioactive  shipments  in  the 
Naval  nuclear  propulsion  program  contain 
only  low-level  radioactivity  classified  under 
Department  of  Transportation  regulations 
as  low  specific  activity  or  limited  quantity 
shipments.  The  predominant  radionuclide 
associated  with  these  shipments  is  cobalt  60 
in  the  form  of  insoluble  metallic  oxide  cor- 
rosion products  attached  to  surfaces  of  ma- 
terials inside  shipping  containers.  Most  low- 
level  shipments  are  made  by  truck.  Air 
transport  is  used  no  more  than  a  few  times 
per  year  for  the  Naval  nuclear  propulsion 
program.  These  air  shipments  involve  only 
very  low-level  radioactivity  and  are  not 
shipped  on  passenger  planes. 

Nearly  one-quarter  of  the  low-level  radio- 
activity shipments  are  minute  quantities  in 
sealed  instrument  calibration  check  sources. 
These  sources  contain  insignificant  quanti- 
ties of  radioactivity  which  are  comparable 
to  the  radioactivity  in  typical  ionization 
type  smoke  detectors.  Approximately  65 
percent  of  the  shipments  are  anticontami- 
nation clothing,  equipment  and  tools.  The 
anticontamination  laundry  involves  ship- 
ments of  special  outer  clothing  potentially 
contaminated  with  low-levels  of  radioactiv- 
ity while  worn  in  controlled  work  areas. 
This  laundry  is  shipped  by  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  licensed  contractors  to 
their  facilities  for  cleaning.  On  the  average, 
one  shipment  of  low-level  radioactive  waste 
per  three  months  is  made  from  each  facility 
listed  in  Table  3. 

The  remaining  few  shipments  are  new  and 
spent  nuclear  fuel  and  radioactive  compo- 
nents associated  with  spent  nuclear  fuel  and 
are  shipped  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy.  Such  shipments  are  made  infre- 
quently since  U.S.  Naval  nuclear-powered 
ships  need  refueling  infrequently.  Spent  nu- 
clear fuel  shipments  are  made  to  JDepart- 
ment  of  Energy  facilities  for  dis[x>sition. 
Measures  are  carried  out  to  assist  in  safe- 
guarding these  shipments  and  assuring  they 
reach  their  destination.  Each  spent  fuel 
shipment  is  escorted  by  U.S.  Government 
representatives  and  each  shipping  container 
is  specifically  designed  to  withstand  ex- 
treme accident  impacts,  fire,  or  water  im- 
mersion, and  to  prevent  release  of  the  mate- 
rial to  the  environment  in  the  event  of  an 
accident.  The  caigo  in  the  nuclear  fuel  and 
radioactive  component  shipments  is  non-ex- 
plosive and  non-flammable  and.  in  addition, 
the  radioactive  material  in  the  radioactive 
components  is  in  an  insoluble  form  that 
should  not  be  dispersed  even  in  the  event  of 
an  accident. 

Estimates  of  radiation  exposure  to  trans- 
portation crews  and  the  general  public  from 
shipments  of  radioactive  materials  in  the 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  program  have 
t>een  made  in  a  manner  consistent  with  that 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  in  reference  33.  Based  on  com- 
parisons of  the  types  and  numbers  of  radio- 
active shipments  made,  the  total  annual  ra- 
diation exposure  to  all  transportation  crews 
for  all  shipments  is  estimated  to  be  less 
than  3  man-rem.  If  one  person  were  to  re- 
ceive ail  this  exposure,  he  would  not  exceed 
the  radiation  exposure  permitted  for  an  in- 
dividual worker  by  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission.  The  total  estimated  radi- 
ation exposure  accumulated  by  the  public 


along  transportation  routes  is  not  more 
than  a  few  times  higher  than  the  exposure 
to  transportation  workers.  The  maximum 
exposure  to  any  individual  member  of  the 
public  would  be  far  less  than  received  from 
natural  radiation. 

Shipments  of  radioactive  materials  associ- 
ated with  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants 
have  not  resulted  in  any  measurable  release 
of  radioactivity  to  the  environment.  There 
have  never  been  any  significant  accidents 
Involving  release  of  radioactive  material 
during  shipment  since  the  Naval  nuclear 
propulsion  program  began.  In  general,  the 
few  accidents  that  have  occurred  involved 
incidents  such  as  broken  truck  axles  or 
slight  external  damage  to  a  shipping  con- 
tainer with  no  release  of  radioactivity.  In 
one  incident  a  train  collision  resulted  in 
minor  denting  of  a  new  fuel  shipping  con- 
tainer with  no  loss  of  integrity  of  the  con- 
tainer, no  damage  to  the  fuel  and  no  release 
of  radioactivity.  In  the  only  two  instances 
that  involved  loss  of  contents,  one  quart 
containers  holding  samples  were  broken 
open  in  shipment.  In  one  case  this  occurred 
when  a  cargo  aircraft  crashed.  The  other 
container  was  lost  from  a  commercial  ship. 
Both  containers  were  recovered  and  there 
was  no  measurable  radioactivity  released 
since  the  original  contents  were  less  than 
one  millionth  of  a  curie,  too  small  to  be 
measurable  in  the  environment. 

The  requirements  of  the  Naval  nuclear 
propulsion  program  specify  that  the  carriers 
for  all  radioactive  material  shipments  shall 
have  accident  plans  which  identify  the  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  in  the  event  the  transpor- 
tation vehicle  is  involved  in  an  accident. 
These  plans  provide  for  notification  of  civil 
authorities  and  the  originating  facility.  The 
U.S.  Navy  would  communicate  with  and  co- 
operate fully  with  State  radiological  offi- 
cials in  the  event  of  occurrences  involving 
shipment  of  radioactive  materials. 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  lUinois.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.P. 
3403,  the  Hazardous  Materials  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1981. 

Congress  and  the  public  have  ex- 
pressed serious  and  immediate  con- 
cerns with  regard  to  the  risks  associat- 
ed with  the  transportation  of  hazard- 
ous materials  through  local  communi- 
ties. The  number  of  accidents  which 
have  taken  place  to  date,  as  well  as  the 
potential  for  catastrophic  accidents 
have  increased  as  more  products  and 
larger  volumes  of  hazardous  materials 
are  transported,  which  only  serves  to 
intensify  our  concern. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware, 
transporting  hazardous  materials  will 
require  continuous  vigilance  if  the  po- 
tential risks  to  the  public  are  to  be 
minimized.  This  attention  is  necessary 
because  of  the  increased  use  of  haz- 
ardous materials,  declining  railroad 
track  conditions,  and  most  important- 
ly the  lack  of  complete  data  on  the 
volume  of  hazardous  materials  trans- 
ported and  the  increasing  number  of 
accidents,  deaths,  and  injuries. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
administers  the  program  to  protect 
the  public  from  risks  involved  in  the 
transportation  of  over  250,000  ship- 
ments of  hazardous  materials  each 
day.  Last  November,  in  a  report  to  the 
Congress,  GAO— by  way  of  suggesting 


improvements    needed    to    effectively 
carry  out  this  program— stated: 

Improved  coordination  of  emergency  re- 
sponse efforts  with  local  government  orga- 
nizations and  industry  associations  and 
insure  better  dissemination  of  information 
to  local  emergency  organizations. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  H.R.  3403 
directs  DOT  to  establish  such  centers 
in  order  to  train  personnel  to  respond 
to  emergencies. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  this  legislation.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  Com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  Committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Conmiittee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resimied  the 
chair,  Mr.  Panetta,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3403)  to  amend 
the  Hazardous  Materials  Transporta- 
tion Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  regional 
training  centers  to  assist  in  improving 
the  emergency  response  and  enforce- 
ment capabilities  of  State  and  local 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  240,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Conmiittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  Committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quoriun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  410,  nays 
2,  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
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Alb08Ui 

AlexaiK^r 

Anderacn 

Andrew 

Annunso 

Anthon: ' 

Applegi^ 

Archer 

Ashbnx^ 

Asptn 

Atkinaoli 

AuColn 

BxihMi 

Bafalis 

BaUey  (k<0) 

B»Uey  (  ?A) 

Banuut 

Barnes 

BedeU 

BeUens4n 

B«nedi(  t 

Benjamin 

Bennetl 

BereuUr 

Bethun^ 

BevUl 

Blagxl 

Binghafa 

Blaochird 

BUley 

Boggs 

Boland 

BolUng 

Boner 

Bonior 

BonkeH 

Bouqu4rd 

Bowen 

BreaiM 

Brlnklcy 

Brodheul 

Brooks 

Broom|leld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  ICO) 

BrownlOH) 

Broyhdl 

Burgerier 

Burtori  John 

Burton  PhUlip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campb  ell 

Carmai 

Camej 

Chappi  111 

Chappi  e 

Chene; ' 

Chlsho  [m 

Clause  1 

Clay 

Clingei 

Coats 

Coelho 

Colemi  in 

Colllni  (TX) 

ConabI  e 

Conte 

Conyei  s 

Corcor  m 

Cough  In 

Court«r 

Coyne,  WUllam 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crocket 

D'Amdurs 

Danlell  Dan 

Danielj  R.  W. 

Danielkon 

Dannetneyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  laaarza 

Declu^ 

Dellui»s 

DeNardls 

Derwltslii 

Dickln  son 


[Roll  No.  2661 
YEAS— 410 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

ESnery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

E^rans(IA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

FIndley 

Pish 

Fithlan 

Flippo 

Plorlo 

PoglletU 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml) 

Ford  (TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkin-; 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutUlier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mamoli 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

MiUer  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Minish 

MitcheU  (MD) 

MitcheU  (NY) 


Hammerschmldt  MoalUey 
Hance  Moffett 

Hansen  (ID) 
Hansen  (UT) 
Harkin 


Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

Hillis 


Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Martha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NelUgan 


Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OtUnger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Puraell 

Quillen 

RahaU 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts  (KS) 

RoberU  (8D) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 


McDonald 


Roukema 

Rouaselot 

Roybal 

Ruaao 

Sabo 

Santini 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

NAYS— 2 

Paul 

NOT  VOTING— 21 


Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Yotmg  (MO) 

ZablocU 

Zeferetti 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Beard 

CoUlns  (IL) 

Coyne.  James 

Derrick 

Fields 

Oinn 

Gonzales 


Holt 

Leiand 

Lundine 

Mattox 

McCloskey 

MlneU 

Oakar 

D  1530 


Pepper 

Rudd 

Skelton 

Traxler 

Walker 

Washington 

Williams  (OH) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Ginn  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Mattox  with  Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Skelton  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Leiand  with  Mr.  Washington. 

Mr.  MlneU  with  Mr.  WUllams  of  Ohio. 

Ms.  Oakar  with  Mr.  McKHoskey. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne. 

Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Lundine. 

Mr.  PAUL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 


AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  NONPER- 
FORMING  ARTS  FUNCTIONS 
FOR  THE  KENNEDY  CENTER 

Mr.  PARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3377) 
authorizing  appropriations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  services  nec- 
essary to  the  nonperforming  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fary). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMirm  or  THS  WHOLK 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  3377,  with  Mr.  Glickman 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  Monday,  October  19, 
1981,  all  time  for  general  debate  had 
expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3377 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  6  of  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  Act  (Public  Law  85-874,  as 
amended:  20  U.S.C.  761)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  not  to  exceed 
$4,544,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982.". 

Mr.  HOWARD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

If  not.  under  the  rule,  the  Commit- 
tee rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Glickman,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  biU  (H.R.  3377)  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  services  necessary  to 
the  nonperforming  arts  fimctions  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
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Ottinger 

Schneider 

Waxman 
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third  time. 
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Panetta 

Schroeder 

Weaver 
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Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Schumer 

Seiberling 
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Weber  (OH) 
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question  is 

on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Patterson 

Shannon 
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The   question   was   taken;   and   the 

Pease 

Sharp 

Whitten 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 

Perkins 
Peyser 

Shelby 
Shuster 

WUliams  (MT) 
Wilson 

the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Pickle 

Simon 

Wirth 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 

Porter 

Skeen 

Wolf 

I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Price 
Pritchard 

Smith  (LA) 
Smith  (PA) 

Wolpe 
Wortley 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Rahall 

Snowe 
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The   vote 

was   taken 

by   electronic 
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Solarz 

Wyden 

device,  and  there  were— yeas  288,  nays 
123,  not  voting  22,  as  follows: 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

St  Germain 
Stangeland 
Stanton 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 

[Roll  No.  267] 

Rhodes 

Stark 

Young  (MO) 

YEAS-288 

Richmond 
Rinaldo 

SUton 
Stokes 

Zablocki 
Zeferetti 

Addabbo 

Danielson 

Gregg 

Akaka 

Daschle 

Guarini 

NAYS— 123 

AlbosU 

Davis 

Gunderson 

Archer 

Hance 

O'Brien 

Alexander 

de  la  Garza 

Hagedom 

Bafalis 

Hansen  (ID) 

Obey 

Anderson 

Deckard 

Hall  (OH) 

Bailey  (MO) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Oxley 

Andrews 

Dell  urns 

Harkin 

Bethune 

Hartnett 

Paul 

Annunzio 

DeNardls 

Hatcher 

BUley 

Heckler 

Petri 

Anthony 

Dicks 

Hawkins 

Boner 

Hendon 

Pursell 

Applegate 

Dlngell 

Hefner 

Brown  (CO) 

Hopkins 

QuiUen 

Atkinson 

Dixon 

Heftel 

Broyhill 

Hubbard 

Rltter 

AuCoin 

Donnelly 

Hertel 

Butler 

Hyde 

Roberts  (KS) 

Badham 

Dorgan 
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Camey 

Jeffries 
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Bailey  (PA) 

Doman 
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Cheney 

Jenluns 

Robinson 

Barnard 

Dougherty 

Hillis 

Collins  (TX) 

Johnston 
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Barnes 

Downey 

Holland 
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Jones  (NO 

Rogers 

Bedell 

Dunn 

Hollenbeck 

Coyne.  James 

Kazen 

Roukema 

Bellenson 

Dwyer 

Horton 

Craig 

Kindness 

Rousselot 

Benedict 

Dymally 

Howard 

Crane,  Daniel 

Kramer 

Santini 

Benjamin 

Dyson 

Hoyer 

Crane,  Philip 

Lagomarsino 

Schulze 

Bennett 

Early 

Huckaby 

Daniel,  Dan 

LatU 

Sensenbrenner 

Bereuter 

F,rkart 

Hughes 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Leath 

Shaw 

Bevill 

Edgar 

Hunter 

Dannemeyer 

LeBoutUlier 

Shumway 

Blaggi 

Edwards  (AL) 

Hutto 

Daub 

Lee 

SiUander 

Bingham 

Edwards  (CA) 

Ireland 

Derwinski 

Lent 

Smith  (AL) 

Blanchard 

Emery 

Jacobs 

Dickinson 

Lewis 

Smith  (NE) 

Boggs 

Erdahl 

Jeffords 

Dowdy 

Loefner 

Smith  (NJ) 

Boland 

Erlenbom 

Jones  (OK) 

Dreier 

Long  (MD) 

Smith  (OR) 

Boiling 

Ertel 

Jones  (TN) 

Duncan 

Lott 

Snyder 

Bonior 

Evans  (DE) 

Kastenmeier 

Edwards  (OK) 

LuJan 

Solomon 

Bonker 

Evans  (GA) 

Kemp 

B^merson 

Lungren 

Spence 

Bouquard 

Evans  (IN) 

KUdee 

English 

Marlenee 

Stenholm 

Bowen 

Fary 

Kogovsek 

Evans  (lA) 

Martin  (IL) 

Stump 

Breaux 

Fascell 

LaFalce 

Penwick 

Martin  (NO 

Tauke 

Brlnkley 

Fazio 

Lantos 

Fiedler 

Martin  (NY) 

Taylor 

Brodhead 

Perraro 

Leach 

Findley 

McCollum 

Thomas 

Brooks 

Pish 

Lehman 

Porsythe 

McDonald 

Trible 

Broomfield 

Flthian 

Levitas 

Goldwater 

McGrath 

Watklns 

Brown  (CA) 

Flippo 

Livingston 

Gramm 

MUler  (OH) 

Weber  (MN) 

Brown  (OH) 

Florio 

Long  (LA) 

Grisham 

Montgomery 

Whitehurst 

Burgener 

Foghette 

Lowery  (CA) 

HaU,  Ralph 

M(x>re 

Whittaker 

Burton,  John 

Foley 

Lowry  (WA) 

HaU.  Sam 

Moorhead 

Winn 

Burton,  Phillip 

Ford  (MI) 

Luken 

Hamilton 

Napier 

WyUe 

Byron 

Ford  (TN) 

Markey 

Hammerschmldt  Nichols 

Yotmg  (PL) 

Campbell 

Fountain 

Marks 

Carman 

Fowler 

Marriott 

NOT  VOTING- 
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ChappeU 

Prank 

Matsui 

Ashbrook 

Lundine 

Rangel 

Chappie 

Prenzel 

Mattox 

Aspin 

Madigan 

Rudd 

Chlsholm 

Frost 

Mavroules 

Beard 

McCloskey 

Skelton 

Clausen 

Fuqua 

Mazzoli 

Derrick 

Michel 

Walker 

Clay 

Garcia 

McClory 

Fields 

Mineta 

Washington 

Clinger 

Gaydos 

McCurdy 

Oinn 

MitcheU  (MD) 

WUUams  (OH) 

Coats 

Gejdenson 

McDade 

Holt 

Oakar 

Coelho 

Gephardt 

McEwen 

Leiand 

Pepper 

Coleman 

Gibbons 

McHugh 

Collins  (ID 

Gilman 

McKlnney 
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Conte 

Gingrich 

Mica 

Conyers 

Gliclunan 

Mikulski 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

Corcoran 

Gonzalez 

MUler  (CA) 

pairs: 

Coughlln 
Courter 

Goodling 
Gore 

Minish 
Mitchell  (NY) 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Rudd 

Coyne.  William 

Gradison 

MoaUey 

Mr.  Ginn  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Crockett 

Gray 

Moffett 

Mr.  Mineta  with  Mr.  Madigan. 

D'Amours 

Green 

Molinari 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Skelton  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Leiand  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Aspin  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Ms.  Oakar  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Washington  with  Mr.  MitcheU  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Lundine  with  Mr.  Walker. 

Messrs.  SIUANDER.  BUTLER, 
MOORE,  and  ENGLISH  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
225,  I  call  up  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  1209)  authorizing 
appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  services  necessary  to  the 
nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1209 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  6  of  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  Act  (Public  Law  85-874.  as 
amended:  20  U.S.C.  761)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  last  sentence  strike  out  the 
period  and  add  in  lieu  thereof  ".  and  not  to 
exceed  $4,544,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982. ". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3377)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3603)  to 
provide  price  and  income  protection 
for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  continue  food  assistance  to 
low-income  households,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
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The 

Chair 


The 
device. 


a»EAKER 

'  /ill  count, 
nineteefi  Members 
Mr. 


pro  tempore.  The 
Two  hundred  and 
a  quorum. 
VOLKMER.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
that  I  ti  emand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  y  eas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

^ote   was   taken   by   electronic 
EUid  there  were— yeas  384.  nays 
3,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  45. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2681 
YEAS— 384 
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was  an  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver). 


Addabbo 


Albosta 

AlexADde 

AndeisM 

Andrews 

Annunzic 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aipln 

Atkinioo 

AuCotai 


BafsUs 

BaUey  (liO) 

BaUey  (Fll^) 

Barnes 

BedeU 

BeUena 

Benedict 

Beniamii 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevlU 

Biaggi 

Blnghaa 

Blanchafi 

BlUey 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquar^ 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodtaea  I 

Brook! 

BroomfUld 

Brown  (<:A) 

Brown  (^O) 

Brcwn(pH) 

Broyhill 

Burgene  ■ 

Burton. .  (ohn 

Burton.  phlUlp 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbel  I 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappel 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clauien 

dinger 

Coau 

Coelho 

Colemai 

CoUlns(IL) 

Collins  ( 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughliii 

Courier 

Coyne,  .^mes 

Coyne.  ^'ilUam 

Craig 

Crane,  daniel 

Crane.  I  hillp 

Daniel.  I  >an 

Daniel.  1 1.  W 

Dannen  eyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaQi^ 


rx) 


Deckard 

DeNardls 

Derwlnski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans (IN) 

Pary 

Pascell 

Fasio 

Fen  wick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Plndley 

Fish 

Ftthlan 

Flippo 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

(Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT) 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

HlUis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Himter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazan 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutlllier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Ma^»U 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCxirdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 


McKlnney 

Richmond 

Stanton 

Mica 

Rlnaldo 

Stark 

Mlkiilskl 

Rltter 

Staton 

Miller  (CA) 

Roberts  (K8) 

Stenholm 

MlUer  (OH) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Stokes 

Minish 

Robinson 

Stratton 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Rodino 

Studds 

Moakley 

Roe 

Stump 

Molinari 

Rogers 

Swift 

MoUohan 

Rose 

Synar 

Montgomery 

Rosenthal 

Tauke 

Moore 

Rostenkowskl 

Tauzin 

Moorhead 

Roth 

Taylor 

Morrison 

Rousselot 

Thomas 

MotU 

Roybal 

Trailer 

Murphy 

Russo 

Trible 

Murtha 

Sabo 

Udall 

Myers 

Santlni 

Vander  Jagt 

Napier 

Sawyer 

Vento 

Natcher 

Scheuer 

Volkmer 

Neal 

Schneider 

Walgren 

Nelllgan 

Schroeder 

Wampler 

Nelson 

Schulze 

Watklns 

Nichols 

Schumer 

Weaver 

Nowak 

Seiberllng 

Weber  (li«N) 

O'Brien 

Sensenbrenner 

Weber  (OH) 

Oberstar 

Shamansky 

Weiss 

Oxley 

Shannon 

White 

PanetU 

Sharp 

Whitehurst 

Parris 

Shaw 

Whitley 

Pashayan 

Shelby 

Whlttaker 

Patman 

Shumway 

Whitten 

Patterson 

Shuster 

Williams  (MT) 

Paul 

SiUander 

Wilson 

Pease 

Simon 

Winn 

Perkins 

Skeen 

Wlrth 

Petri 

Smith  (AL) 

WoU 

Peyser 

Smith  (lA) 

Wolpe 

Pickle 

Smith  (NE) 

Wortley 

Porter 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wright 

Price 

Smith  (OR) 

Wyden 

Pritchard 

Smith  (PA) 

Wylle 

PurseU 

Snowe 

Yates 

QulUen 

Snyder 

Yatron 

RahaU 

Solarz 

Young  (AK) 

Ratchford 

Solomon 

Young (PL) 

Regula 

Spence 

Young  (MO) 

Reuss 

St  Germain 

Zablocki 

Rhodes 

Stangeland 
NAYS-3 

Zeferetti 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Obey 

Roemer 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Ottinger 

NOT  VOTING 

-45 

Applegate 

Ford  (MI) 

Moffett 

Ashbrook 

Forsythe 

Oakar 

Barnard 

Frost 

Pepper 

Beard 

Ginn 

Railsback 

Boggs 

Goodling 

Range! 

BoUing 

Hartnett 

Roukema 

Chisholm 

Holt 

Rudd 

aay 

Hoyer 

Savage 

Conyers 

Kindness 

Skelton 

Crockett 

Leland 

Walker 

D'Amours 

Lent 

Washington 

Danlelson 

Lundine 

Waxman 

Dellums 

Martin  (ID 

WiUiams  (OH) 

Derrick 

McCloskey 

Fields 

Michel 

Plorio 

Mlneta 

Hammerschmldt  McGrath 
Hance  McHugh 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

IH  THK  COlOtlTTKE  OF  THB  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  3603.  with  Mr.  McHugh 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Thursday, 
October  15.  1981,  title  X  was  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point,  and  pending 


PARLIAMENTARY  IHQUIRY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
Weaver  amendment  pending? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  troubled  by  this 
amendment.  I  understand  it  when  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  says  that  this 
amendment  does  not  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  set  minimum 
prices  for  grain  exports.  The  language 
under  subsection  (c)(1)  is  clear  in  this 
regard. 

However,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
language  under  subsection  (b).  There 
is  nothing  discretionary  about  that 
language.  It  requires  a  significant  ex- 
pansion of  our  export  sales  reporting 
requirements. 

Section  812  of  Public  Law  93-86  re- 
quires that  all  exporters  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour,  feed  grains,  oilseeds, 
cotton,  and  such  other  commodities  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sees  fit, 
must  file  a  weekly  report  with  the  Sec- 
retary informing  him  of  the  following 
items: 

First,  the  type,  class,  and  quantity  of 
the  commodity  sought  to  be  exported; 
Second,  the  marketing  year  of  ship- 
ment; and 
Third,  the  destination,  if  known. 
Further,  this  provision  gives  the  Sec- 
retary authority  to  require  immediate 
reporting  if  he  deems  it  necessary.  On 
September  12,  1974,  the  Secretary  ex- 
ercised this  authority,  requiring  that 
sales  of  over  100.000  metric  tons  would 
have  to  be  reported  within  1  day.  The 
commcKlities  designated  for  this  daily 
reporting  were  wheat,  com,  grain  sor- 
ghum, soybeans,  and  soybean  meal.  In 
the  case  of  soybean  oil,  the  reporting 
trigger  was  set  at  20,000  metric  tons. 

Because  of  public  interest  and  statu- 
tory mandates,  this  issue  has  been 
carefully  examined  in  recent  years. 
Probably  the  most  comprehensive 
review  was  done  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Export  Sales  Reporting  es- 
tablished by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Bob  Bergland.  In  its  report,  issued 
February  27,  1979,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee made  the  following  recommen- 
dation: 

Current  commodity  coverage  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  oilseeds,  rice,  cotton,  and  prod- 
ucts thereof  should  remain  unchanged. 

That  brings  us  to  subsection  (b)  of 
the  amendment  before  us.  That  sub- 
section would  require  exporters  to  pro- 
vide to  the  Secretary,  not  only  the  in- 
formation required  by  section  812,  but 
also  the  following  information: 
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First,  the  financial  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, and 

Second,  the  identity  of  the  buyer. 

Nothing  in  the  language  protects 
that  Information  from  disclosure; 
hence,  these  requirements  represent  a 
substantial  incursion  into  the  area  of 
proprietary  information.  Clearly,  the 
requirements  represent  a  change  from 
current  policy  and,  as  such,  are  at  odds 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee.  Lest  there  be  any 
doubt  of  whether  the  expanded  export 
sales  reporting  requirements  under 
subsection  (b)  are  mandatory,  I  asked 
an  attorney  in  USDA's  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  his  opinion  and  he 
concluded  that  these  requirements 
are,  indeed,  mandatory. 

This  leaves  me  confused,  for  I  clear- 
ly heard  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
last  Thursday  when  he  said,  and  I 
quote:  "So  if  we  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment we  are  not  mandating  anything." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Wheat,  Soybeans,  and  Feed  Grains  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  recent- 
ly held  hearings  on  a  bill  very  similar 
to  the  amendment  we  have  before  us. 
A  witness  for  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  called  the  bill  a 
blueprint  for  State  trading.  He  further 
testified: 

The  actual  trading  of  farm  commodities— 
and  the  prices,  terms,  and  conditions  of 
such  trade— should  not  be  dependent  on.  or 
influenced  by.  political  decisions  of  the  gov- 
ernment. •  •  •  This  legislation  would,  in 
effect,  freely  permit  the  government  to  re- 
strict, or  even  embargo,  exports  for  political 
reasons.  •  *  ' 

The  incentives  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  motivate  exporters  to  aggressively 
seek  new  and  expanded  markets.  Govern- 
ment lacks  this  important  and  essential  mo- 
tivation for  markets  expansion.  We  do  not 
want  export  opp)ortunities  contingent  upon 
government  approval  of  prices  or  terms  of 
trade.  The  interests  of  American  farmers  in 
world  markets  can  best  be  served  by  private 
exporters,  including  farmer-owned  coopera- 
tives. These  exporters  have  the  expertise, 
the  facilities,  and  the  Incentive  to  aggres- 
sively seek  trade  expansion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  need  more 
Government  involvement  in  agricul- 
ture, we  need  less  Government  in- 
volvement. If,  as  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues claim,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  subservient  to  the  political 
whims  of  the  President,  what  in  the 
world  makes  them  think  that  this  tool 
would  be  used  to  bring  food  prices  up? 
This  amendment  is  not  just  a  blue- 
print for  State  trading,  it  is  a  blue- 
print for  trade  embargoes  and  I  must 
urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  it. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  law,  as 
the  gentleman  so  aptly  explained,  re- 
quires that  the  exporter  declare  to  the 
Customs  Service  the  name  of  the  re- 


cipient or  consignee  of  the  export,  the 
destination,  including  intermediate 
and  final  destination;  that  is,  all  coun- 
cries  who  do  the  buying  for  their  com- 
modities. 
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This  is  not  different  than  in  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weaver  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Finoley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)       

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  The  tsTJe  and  amount 
of  commodity  must  be  declared,  and 
the  export  value  must  be  declared. 
Now,  this  is  existing  law,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  said.  There  is  only  one  differ- 
ence, and  that  is  the  actual  financial 
terms  of  the  contract  must  be  dis- 
closed. I  think  that  is  perfectly  fair  so 
long  as  we  already  require  expert 
value,  the  financial  terms.  That  is  the 
only  difference.  In  other  words,  all  the 
information  is  already  required  by  law. 
But,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, you  say  less  Government  or  more 
Government.  The  administration  testi- 
fied on  this  bill 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  I  may  make  a  brief 
response  to  the  gentleman,  if  it  is  al- 
ready required  by  law  and  if  it  is  not 
mandatory,  why  in  the  world  has  the 
gentleman  suggested  it?  In  my  inter- 
pretation it  is  not  now  presently  re- 
quired by  law  to  identify  the  buyer,  or 
to  disclose  the  financial  terms  of  the 
contract.  Customs  regulation  provide 
some  latitude  in  reporting  the  ulti- 
mate destination  of  commodity  ship- 
ments. Frequently,  the  destination 
must  be  guessed.  This  is  because  some 
buyers  prefer  secrecy.  Further,  the 
export  value  of  a  shipment  is  signifi- 
cantly different  from  the  financial 
terms  of  the  contract. 

I  think  this  amendment  gives  the 
Secretary  too  much  authority.  I  have 
great  respect  fo;  the  gentleman  and  I 
know  that  he  believes  in  this  ap- 
proach. He  does  believe  in  establishing 
an  export  grain  board.  He  believes  in 
using  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  try  to  fix  prices.  He  goes  in 
the  wrong  (direction. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  The  Customs  Service 
does  require— the  Customs  Service 
does  require  the  name  of  the  recipient 
or  consignee;  the  destination,  both  in- 
termediate and  final:  the  export  value; 
the  type  and  amount  of  commodity; 
location  and  the  time  of  departure, 
which  is  essentially  what  I  require. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man this:  The  administration  testified 
the  present  system  is  the  most  success- 
ful marketing  system  in  the  history  of 


the  world.  Why,  then,  are  all  our 
farmers  going  broke?  Why  are  we  in 
such  a  desperate  plight? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  happened 
to  our  hardheaded  Yankee  business 
sense?  We  sell  half  of  all  the  wheat 
and  almost  three-quarters  of  all  the 
com  traded  in  the  world  but  mostly  we 
sell  it  at  less  than  cost.  Moreover,  we 
sell  it  at  these  low  prices  to  coimtries 
that  can  afford  to  pay  more— Japan, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  OPEC  na- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Japan  raises 
the  price  of  imported  American  grain 
before  reselling  it  at  home.  These  are 
not  very  prudent  business  practices  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  administration  announcement 
on  October  1  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  asked  for  and  had  been  given  per- 
mission to  buy  23  million  tons  of 
American  grain  over  the  next  year, 
was  significant  for  several  reasons.  It 
meant  another  poor  Soviet  harvest  for 
the  third  straight  year— once  again 
the  Communist  regime  in  the  UJS.S.R. 
is  imable  to  meet  the  basic  food  needs 
of  its  people.  It  meant  also  that  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  are  subsidizing  the 
Soviet  economic  system. 

Knowledgeable  observers  Insist  that 
our  major  overseas  customers  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  pay  more  for  our  grain. 
The  other  major  world  wheat  export- 
ers-Argentina, Australia  and 
Canada— have  been  urging  us,  as  the 
major  producer,  to  raise  our  wheat 
prices  in  international  trade.  The  Sovi- 
ets, for  their  part,  have  nowhere  else 
to  go  to  satisfy  their  immense  grain 
needs.  They  should  pay  for  the  eco- 
nomic shortcomings  of  their  repressive 
system.  Our  taxpayers  should  not. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  deplet- 
ing our  sou  and  spending  increasingly 
higher  prices  for  fuel,  fertilizer,  and 
insecticides  in  an  energy-intensive  in- 
dustry producing  the  grain  with  which 
we  feed  ourselves  and  much  of  the 
world.  When  we  sell  American  grain  to 
the  Soviets,  however,  at  prices  be- 
neath the  cost  of  production,  we  are 
subsidizing  them.  There  is  growing 
criticism  across  the  coimtry  of  selling 
cheap  American  grain  to  the  Russians. 
We  are  buying  dear  and  selling  cheap, 
the  opposite  of  good  business  practice. 

World  prices  for  grain  are  not  estab- 
lished by  the  interaction  of  supply  and 
demand.  They  are  set  administratively 
by  governments.  With  the  exception 
of  the  United  States,  every  country  in 
the  v.orld  has  a  national  grain  agency. 
About  half  a  dozen  of  these  national 
agencies  function  as  sellers;  about  a 
hundred  buy.  All  of  them  are  dedicat- 
ed to  getting  the  best  deals  for  their 
countries'  farmers  and  their  national 
economies. 
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at  prices  substantially  above 
led  world  market  price,  a 
it  covers  only  14  percent  of 
moving  in  world  trade  and 
can  haidly  be  called  a  true  world 
market  price.  It  has  been  more  accu- 
rately described  as  a  clearance  sale 
price,  the  end-of-season  price  fixed 
alter  trie  bulk  of  demand  has  been 

met. 

{port  Grain  Bank  amendment 
a  mechanism  to  rationalize 
export  prices.  It  provides  for 
Bd  States  to  act  as  a  trading 
practical  approach  to  take  ad 
of  our  trading  position,  and 
would  iive  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture th^  discretionary  authority  to  set 
export  arices  at  higher  levels. 

It  has!  been  estimated  that  by  bring- 
ing the 'export  prices  of  grain  to  the 
cost  of  [production,  America's  agricul- 
tural trade  surplus,  which  was  $23.2 
billion  in  1980,  could  reach  $30  billion 
and  pu1  our  overall  trade  balance  in 
the  bla(!k.  When  U.S.  prices  rise,  the 
competing  exporting  countries  follow 
the  price  upward.  When  the  U.S.  price 
falls,  so  does  theirs. 

An  arpiy  travels  on  its  stomach,  as 
Napoledn  once  said.  That  is  true  of 
the  Soviet  Army  today,  in  Afghani- 
stan, for  example.  If  we  did  not  sell 
grain  tc  the  Soviets,  they  would  have 
to  work  harder  to  take  care  of  their 
own  people  and  would  have  fewer  re- 
sources for  their  imperialistic  ven- 
tures. I  we  are  going  to  help  feed  the 
Soviets  with  American  grain,  we 
should  I  nake  them  pay  for  it.  Strategic 
considerations  aside,  it  would  be  good 
business  practice. 

Undei  normal  circumstances,  Mr. 
Chairmin.  on  agriculture  matters  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Pi«dij:y),  but  this  particular  sub- 
ject haj  intrigued  me  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  and  I 
have  discussed  it  on  many  occasions. 
Pranklj ,  he  has  convinced  me  that 
this  is  v'orth  a  try  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  liERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  my  col- 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  just  want  to  assure 
the  gentleman  that  I  respect  him  as 
the  great  experts  on  foreign 
policy,  1  lot  agriculture. 

Mr.  qERWINSKI.  Well,  except  that 
in  this  area  we  are  injecting  agricul- 
ture p<ilicy  into  foreign  policy.  The 
point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  emphasis  at  the 
Departjnent  of  Agriculture  should  be 
to  see  |that  we  get  the  best  possible 
price  for  our  commodities  when  we 
unload  them  abroad.  That  has  not 
been  the  case,  and  since  we  do  not 
seem  tc  have  a  mechanism  for  driving 
at  bett;r  prices  notwithstanding  the 
subterf  ige  we  have  to  go  through,  for 
exampl;.  selling  butter  to  New  Zea- 


ing  foreign  policy. 

I  also  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  an 
army  travels  on  its  stomach.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  concerned  with  the 
Soviet  Army  at  the  present  time.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  we  should  make 
these  massive  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  at  a  cost  to  our  Treasury.  So, 
given  the  absence  of  an  available 
mechanism  that  works,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  at  least  test  this  pro- 
posal; or  if  it  is  faulty  tell  me  what  we 
could  do  that  is  more  effective. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The 
problem  with  the  approach  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  is  that  it  estab- 
lishes by  a  Government  agency  a 
system  of  administered  prices,  and 
there  is  no  showing  anywhere  that  the 
market  price  is  not  the  best  price  ob- 
tainable at  the  time.  If  we  set  a  mini- 
mum price  that  is  above  the  world 
market  price,  we  will  be  the  last  seller 
in  the  market,  which  means  that  we 
will  have  a  different  lineup  of  custom- 
ers. We  have  had  a  successful  system. 
We  are  now  being  asked  to  copy  the 
most  unsuccessful  system.  That  is  the 
one  that  our  neighbor  to  the  north 
uses,  the  country  we  always  accuse  of 
cutting  prices,  so  why  should  we  now 
follow  that  system? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman 
has  answered  his  own  question.  We 
accuse  our  neighbor  to  the  north  of 
undercutting  us  because,  frankly,  they 
beat  us  to  the  market,  and  very  often 
they  negotiate  a  better  price  for  their 
products  than  we  later  on  for  ours. 
The  other  is,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  defend  any  system  where  we  de- 
liberately will  acquire  the  commod- 
ities, knowing  full  well  that  down  the 
road  that  we  are  going  to  sell  them  at 
far  less  than  cost.  Under  this  proposal, 
the  very  least  I  could  see  is  a  new 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  use  its  massive  surplus  to  iivfluence 
the  world  market,  hopefully  for  a 
better  price  for  us. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  it  will  make  us  a 
one-nation  OPEC.  In  other  words. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Well,  a  one- 
nation  OPEC  with  honorable  inten- 
tions is  much  better  than  a  multioil 
OPEC  with  evil  intentions. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Well,  look  what  hap- 
pened to  OPEC  when  it  developed  sur- 
pluses like  we  did.  The  prices  dropped. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  In  that  case  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  takes  over. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Exactly. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 


Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I, 
too,  respect  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois highly  in  all  foreign  policy  af- 
fairs, and  know  that  he  is  concerned 
about  foreign  policy  and  about  feeding 
the  enemy  army.  His  remarks  on  the 
enemy  army.  I  would  like  further  clar- 
ification on  that. 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  this 
bill  would  give  a  much  higher  degree 
of  control  of  exports  where  we  have  a 
situation  where,  in  a  confrontation 
with  another  country,  this  could  be 
utilized  to  control  exports? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  amendment.  The  gentle- 
man said  the  bill. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Yes,  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  beUeve  this 
amendment  would  give  us  a  much 
more  effective  mechanism  worldwide 
to  extract  a  better  price  for  our  grain 
surplus. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  And  what  about 
the  control  of  that  product  in  the 
event  that  we  hsul  an  escalation  or 
something  like  that? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  do  not  see  it  ad- 
versely affecting  that. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Weaver  amendment.  While  I  fully 
understand  and  share  the  gentleman's 
interest  in  improving  the  export  prices 
of  American  agricultural  commodities, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  gentleman's 
export  grain  bank  proposal  meets  that 
interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  indicated,  hearings  were 
held  on  H.R.  2901,  the  Weaver  grain 
export  bank  bill,  September  29,  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on 
Wheat,  Soybeans,  and  Feed  Grains. 
Organizations  submitting  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  proposal  included:  The 
National  Farmers  Union  and  the 
American  Agriculture  Movement. 
Those  opposing  it  were:  The  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau,  National  Grain 
Trade  Council,  National  Grain  and 
Feed  Association,  North  American 
Export  Grain  Association,  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  be  authorized  to 
set  a  minimimi  export  price  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  rice,  soybeans,  and  soy- 
bean meal.  The  resulting  difference 
between  the  export  and  domestic 
price,  if  any,  would  accimiulate  in  the 
Export  Grain  Bank  to  be  distributed 
to  producers  of  the  commodity  at  a 
later  date  or  to  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  support  of  any  other  pro- 
gram Eidministered  by  him. 

Additionally,  the  amendment  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
approve  every  sales  contract  involving 
wheat,  feed  grains,  rice,  soybeans,  and 
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soybean  meal  before  they  could  be  ex- 
ported. Anyone  seeking  approval  of  a 
contract  for  export  purposes  would  be 
required  to  disclose  to  the  Secretary 
beforehand  the  proposed  financial 
terms  of  the  contract,  the  amount  to 
be  exported,  the  buyer's  identity,  and 
the  destination  of  the  sale.  Further,  it 
would  have  to  be  determined  that  the 
designated  export  sales  price  had  been 
agreed  to.  Only  after  all  these  condi- 
tions had  been  met  would  anyone  be 
free  to  export  without  penalty.  In 
short,  the  amendment  would  have  the 
effect  or  replacing  our  market-orient- 
ed production  and  marketing  mecha- 
nisms with  a  comprehensive  system  of 
govemmentally  determined  and  ad- 
ministered export  prices  and  regula- 
tions covering  export  sales  of  commod- 
ities. 

While  I  grant  Mr.  Weaver  the  fact 
that  he  has  somewhat  tempered  his 
original  proposal  by  giving  the  Secre- 
tary discretionary  authority  in  setting 
up  the  Export  Grain  Bank,  I  am  trou- 
bled that  he  has  seen  fit  to  retain  pro- 
visions requiring  total  Government 
regulation  of  the  export  sales. 

Why  do  I  oppose  the  granting  of 
such  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture? First,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  improve  producer  income  in  any 
way;  in  fact,  it  could  have  just  the  op- 
posite effect.  If  the  export  price  for 
grain,  for  example,  were  set  at  a  level 
higher  than  warranted  by  market 
forces,  U.S.  grain  would  simply  accu- 
mulate as  surplus  in  this  country 
while  other  nations  continued  to  sell 
their  production  at  a  price  just  under 
that  fixed  by  the  United  States.  As  a 
consequence,  our  grain  would  move 
into  world  markets  only  as  supplies 
from  other  sources  were  depleted;  and 
the  United  States  would  be  left  with  a 
large  capacity  grain-producing  system 
that  was  only  partially  utilized.  This, 
in  turn,  would  necessitate  Government 
supply  control  mechanisms  such  as 
set-asides  or  substantial  Government 
purchases  of  grain,  and  probably  both. 

While  higher  prices  might  be  real- 
ized for  that  portion  of  the  grain  crop 
which  did  manage  to  find  a  market 
overseas,  the  overall  volume  of  such 
sales  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  great- 
ly reduced,  thereby  causing  an  actual 
net  reduction  in  producer  returns  and 
the  permanent  loss  of  a  large  share  of 
the  export  market. 

Setting  a  higher  U.S.  export  price 
for  soybeans  would  be  equivalent  to 
giving  Brazil  a  billion  dollar  foreign 
aid  grant  to  grow  soybeans,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  fixing  a  higher  price 
for  grain  would  do  to  increase  market 
shares  for  Canada,  Argentina,  Austra- 
lia, or  our  good  friends  in  the  Europe- 
an Community. 

A  second  reason  for  opposing  such  a 
proposal  is  that  I  would  not  be  the 
least  bit  comfortable  providing  any 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  past,  present, 
or  future,  the  authority  and  opportu- 


nity to  manipulate  export  grain  prices, 
either  up  or  down,  recognizing  only 
the  requirements  of  some  vaguely 
based  study. 

Personally,  I  can  think  of  no  more 
effective  embargo  tool  being  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  executive  branch 
than  is  provided  by  this  authority. 

Moreover,  I  object  to  it  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  actually  encour- 
age the  executive  branch  to  use  agri- 
cultural exports  for  (>oliticaI  purposes, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  a  situation 
I  feel  most  of  us  in  the  Congress 
oppose.  Passing  this  legislation  would 
make  a  mockery  of  our  efforts  at  em- 
bargo protection. 

Third,  enactment  of  the  proposal 
would  also  make  a  mockery  of  our  ef- 
forts to  expand  our  export  opportuni- 
ties through  export-credit-revolving 
funds  or  export-enhancement  pro- 
grams. Why  engage  in  programs  ear- 
marking billions  of  dollars  for  expand- 
ing overseas  markets  while  at  the 
same  time  supporting  the  conflicting 
concept  of  an  export  grain  bank,  the 
effect,  though  perhaps  not  the  pur- 
pose, of  which  would  be  to  limit 
export  markets. 

Finally,  in  the  event  we  were  able  to 
realize  higher  export  prices,  I  feel  that 
the  part  of  the  gentleman's  proposal 
giving  the  Secretary  open  ended  au- 
thority to  use  funds  in  the  export 
grain  bank  to  support  other  programs 
rather  than  earmarking  it  exclusively 
for  the  domestic  producers  of  the  com- 
modities involved  runs  contrary  to  his 
stated  intention  of  enhancing  produc- 
er income. 

While  it  was  pointed  out  in  discus- 
sions last  week  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  discretionary  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  the 
bank,  itself  that  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  few  areas  of  discretion.  Whether 
we  had  the  bank  or  not  would  not 
alter  mandatory  language  requiring 
the  Secretary  to  approve  every  sale  of 
wheat  or  feed  grains  abroad. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  just  want  to  clear 
up  that  one  point. 

The  approval  is  mandatory  for  the 
export  license  if  it  meets  the  minimum 
price,  so  if  he  does  not  set  the  mini- 
mum price,  therefore  it  is  automatic- 
automatic.  The  approval  of  the  license 
is  automatic. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  He  has  to  issue  an 
export  license  for  every  amount  of 
grain. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  It  says  the  Secretary 
shall  approve,  period,  if  it  meets  the 
minimum  price. 
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If  the  Secretary  does  not  set  a  mini- 
mum price,  it  is  absolutely  automatic 
that  the  contract  for  the  license  be  ap- 
proved. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  that 
is  the  case,  it  still  remains,  in  my  opin- 
ion, an  amendment  that  goes  further 
tha«i  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
modem  times  has  requested,  and  an 
amendment  that  no  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  any  administration  would 
approve.  There  has  never  been  a  posi- 
tive statement  by  any  former  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  legislation  of 
this  kind.  In  addition  to  being  an  au- 
thority that  has  not  been  requested, 
the  very  notion  nms  deeply  counter  to 
our  Nation's  commitment  to  allowing 
free  export  of  our  agricultural  com- 
modities in  the  world  market  under 
competitive,  world  conditions.  What 
the  gentleman  is  suggesting  is  that  we 
provide  the  Secretary  authority  which 
goes  well  beyond  his  desire  and,  I 
would  add.  against  the  overwhelming 
judgment  of  the  major  commodity  and 
agricultural  organizations  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  the  United  States 
increased  its  market  share  of  grain 
sales  over  every  other  country  of  the 
world  by  a  factor  of  about  2  to  1. 
Indeed,  we  took  three-fourths  of  all 
additional  sales  of  grain  in  the  world 
during  that  decade,  and  we  did  it  with 
private  marketing  of  grain  abroad. 

In  countries  such  as  Canada,  where 
there  is  a  semigovemment  agency  to 
export  grain,  there  has  been  talk 
about  emulating  the  United  States. 
Yet,  oddly  enough,  after  our  success  in 
the  1970's,  we  now  have  people  in  our 
coimtry  suggesting  that  we  emulate 
the  policy  of  others. 

Now,  the  gentleman  says  that  we  are 
subsidizing  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
arguing  that  our  grain  is  sold  at  below 
the  cost  of  production.  Very  frankly,  I 
share  the  gentleman's  strong  desire  to 
see  all  our  grain  prices  to  the  farmers 
improve.  I  think  they  are  too  low  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  However,  the 
idea  that  we  can  selectively  extract 
higher  prices  in  a  world  market  where 
80  countries  produce  wheat  and 
almost  as  many  produce  other  grains 
is  strangely  inconsistent  with  our  ex- 
perience on  the  embargo. 

We  were  told  that,  as  the  world's 
greatest  exporter,  the  United  States 
could  effectively  block  the  Soviet 
Union's  acquisition  of  grains  by  impos- 
ing an  embargo.  Despite  this  the 
Soviet  Union  obtained  almost  as  much 
in  imports  as  it  desired,  proving  that 
we  could  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
powerful  importer  with  enough  money 
to  pay. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  made  an  in- 
teresting point,  because  the  only  time 
I  know  of  when  anyone  sold  grain  at  a 
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higher  lirice  than  we  did  was  exactly 
when  w;  embargoed  and  gave  other 
nations  a  chance  to  charge  higher 
prices  tc  Russia  because  we  refused  to 
ship  gra  ins.  During  the  embargo  they 
develop<d  a  two-tier  system  where 
others  could  sell  at  a  greater  level 
than  w«  had.  So  the  only  time  they 
did  get  a  better  price  was  when  we 
shot  ourselves  in  the  foot  with  that 
embargo. 

The  dHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemm  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  lias  expired. 

(On  n  (quest  of  Mr.  Frenzel.  and  by 
unanim(  »us  consent,  Mr.  Foley  was  al- 
lowed t<i  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  PDL£Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  geiitleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
FRENZEii).  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the 
gentleman  but  I  think  we  may  be 
about  to^carry  that  process  a  bit  fur- 
ther by  shooting  ourselves  in  the 
ot.  This  is  a  program  that  will, 
I  think.lbring  about  a  price  embargo. 
A  lot  pf  us  from  rural  areas,  regard- 
barty.  have  said  that  President 
Vas  wrong  in  1973  to  embargo 

„„^ ^,    that    President    Ford    was 

wrong  &i  1975  to  embargo,  and  that 
President  Carter  was  wrong  in  1980  to 
embargo.  Yet,  interestingly  enough, 
what  we  are  flirting  with  here  is  a 
back  ddor  embargo.  It  is  a  price  em- 
bargo because  it  will  invite  every  com- 
petitor we  have  to  cooperate  in  raising 
the  prioe  of  grain— just  short  enough 
of  the  price  set  by  the  Secretary,  so 
that  th  ;y  can  undercut  our  markets. 

Of  ccurse,  Australia  urges  us  to  do 
this,  an  d,  of  course,  Canada  would  like 
us  to  d(i  this  also.  They  want  to  take  a 
share  (f  our  market  and  raise  their 
prices  a  t  the  same  time. 

Mr.  ^VEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  ger  tleman  yield? 

Mr.  rOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fri  im  Oregon. 

Mr.  l^TEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  just  like  Saudi  Arabia's  sale  at  $2 
and  $5  below  the  price,  is  it  not?  That 
is  just  exactly  the  same  way  we  turned 
down  S  audi  Arabia's  oil,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  I OLEY.  Saudi  Arabia  is  a  coun- 
try wi  h  so  much  money  that  we 
shouldn't  even  suggest  we  could  shut 
off  its  grain  imports.  I  have  said  a 
number  of  times  that  if  Saudi  Arabia 
wanteq  to.  with  5  million  people,  it 
could  iinport  its  grain  in  the  form  of 
croissant  at  the  George  V  Hotel  in 
Paris,  !hip  it  by  Air  France,  and  still 
give  it   ree  to  its  population. 

We  lave  no  possibility  at  all  of 
trying  :o  force  a  full  embargo  against 
the  oi  -moneyed  countries,  and  the 
gentleman  does  both  farmers  and  the 
Ameri(*Ji  taxpayers  a  disservice  by 
suggesHing  that  this  provides  even  the 
remotest  hope  that  we  can  come  out 
with  sdme  kind  of  a  cost-free  balance 
to  OPI IC.  If  we  are  the  only  member, 
we  canlt  make  it  stick 
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Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding, 
and  I  appreciate  his  bringing  up  this 
matter  of  a  price  embargo. 

But  I  wonder,  too.  if  we  should  not 
also  point  out  the  fact  that  under  the 
mechanism  set  up  we  may  be  more 
susceptible  to  political  embargoes. 
Would  the  gentleman  have  that  inter- 
pretation of  the  measure,  that  where- 
as we  can  talk  about  political  embar- 
goes, if  we  centralize  the  marketing 
and  make  it  subject  to  a  politically  ap- 
pointed board,  are  we  not  increasing 
the  possibility  of  a  political  embargo? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  quite  right. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to 
say  this,  I  think  one  of  the  reasons 
most  farmer  groups  have  not  support- 
ed this  idea  is  that  they  believe  a  polit- 
ical body  might  not  necessarily  act  in 
support  of  the  farmer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Foley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  politically  appointed  body 
might  decide  to  jack  up  the  price  to 
artificially  high  levels  for  the  purpose 
of  an  effective  direct  price  embargo. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
there  would  be  nothing  we  could  do 
about  that  on  this  level  because  we 
have  turned  the  control  of  the  market- 
ing over  to  them  as  far  as  internation- 
al trade  is  concerned;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Exactly.  I  just  think  it 
is  specious  to  encourage  American 
farmers  to  believe  that  we  can  some- 
how interrupt,  an  internal  Japanese 
tax  for  example  I  do  not  like  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  Government,  which 
buys  the  wheat  jacks  up  the  price  by 
taxing  it.  But  however  the  United 
States  has  no  more  claim  to  object  to 
that  practice  than  the  Japanese  have 
to  object  to  the  fact  that  we  levy  cer- 
tain internal  excise  taxes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  in  response  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  said  earlier 
about  the  Argentine  experience  a  year 
ago. 

When  we  had  the  grain  embargo,  it 
is  true  that  the  Argentines  did  ship  a 
lot  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it 
is  also  true  that  during  that  period  of 
time  they  bought  substantial  amounts 
of  grain  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
also  a  well  known  fact  they  sold  that 


grain  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  do  not  have  the  figures,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  was  sold  around  18 
percent  greater  than  what  the  price 
had  been  in  this  country. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  Argenti- 
na could  get  that  much  more  for  the 
grain,  what  prevents  us  from  doing  so? 
Are  we  helpless?  Is  this  just  a  hopeless 
situation? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Sometimes  it  works  ex- 
actly that  way.  When  we  try  to  shut 
off  all  contact  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  all  sales,  all  they  have  to  do  is  bid 
up  the  price  a  little  bit  more  and  they 
can  buy  what  they  want  from  some- 
body else.  If  we  try  to  bid  the  price  up 
ourselves,  all  they  have  to  do  is  buy  it 
from  other  people  at  a  little  cheaper 
price. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
gentleman's  policy  inevitably  would 
leave  us  as  the  residual  supplier  of 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
importer.  They  will  buy  from  every 
other  source  at  a  lower  price.  We  pro- 
vide the  price  umbrella  and  ceiling, 
and  our  competitors  have  free  rein  to 
raise  their  prices  not  quite  as  much  as 
ours  and  sell  all  their  grain.  Then  only 
as  a  last  resort  would  they  buy  from 
us. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  United 
States  becoming  the  residual  supplier 
of  grain  in  the  final  market  after 
every  competitor  in  the  world  has  sold 
to  its  maximum.  I  think  we  have  to  re- 
alize that  the  market  is  not  going  to 
stay  static  if  we  offer  a  nice  big  price 
umbrella  here.  Our  competitors  are 
going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  sell 
under  our  umbrella. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  may  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  debate 
has  been  very  lopsided  here,  and, 
frankly,  a  lot  of  nonsense  has  been 
stated.  Therefore,  I  would  like  this  to 
be  the  last  word  so  we  can  proceed 
with  our  facts. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  he  would  like  to 
have  the  last  word,  and  so  would  we. 
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Mr.  WEAVER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  my  dear  and  distinguished 
friend  is  cne  of  the  finest  Members  of 
this  Congress  and  I  love  him.  But  he  is 
not  telling  the  story  the  way  it  really 
is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man withdraw  his  objection? 


Mr.  WEAVER.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Foley)  will  be  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  do  not  want 
us  to  become  a  residual  supplier 
either.  I  am  not  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

But  I  do  want  to  point  out  what  is 
happening  here.  My  colleagues  heard 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Deh- 
winski)  get  up.  He  is  frustrated. 
Other  Members  are  friistrated.  Some- 
thing is  wrong,  and  what  is  wrong  is 
that  reporting  system.  They  say  you 
report  the  next  day.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  they  have  18  days  in  which 
to  cover  a  fixed  price  sale.  Canada 
hedges  their  stuff  on  our  board  of 
trade.  Our  farmers  pay  for  it  because 
it  is  18  days  later  before  they  know 
that  the  demand  has  changed  in  the 
world  market. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  about  this 
reporting  system,  we  are  going  to  have 
something  like  this  adopted  one  of 
these  days.  So  I  say  that  the  commit- 
tee ought  to  take  heed  of  what  is 
going  on  here  today.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  served  a 
purpose,  a  good  purpose  here,  when  he 
warned  us  that  people  know  some- 
thing is  wrong  and  we  ought  to  do 
something  about  it. 

I  have  had  a  bill  over  in  that  com- 
mittee, as  my  colleague  knows,  for  the 
last  5  years.  The  committee  has  done 
nothing  about  it. 

We  ought  not  to  ever  let  a  foreign 
government  or  a  foreign  sale  be  made 
that  our  people  do  not  know  about  for 
18  days. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Foley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver). 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  appreciate  that. 
What  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)  said  is  exactly  correct.  Our 
farmers  sell  their  produce,  their  life 
blood  into  the  dark.  They  do  not  know 
who  buys  it.  They  do  not  know  what 
price  it  goes  for.  I  am  talking  about 
export  sales.  They  do  not  know  what 
Canada  is  doing.  They  do  not  know 
what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing. 

This  is  the  worst  system  imaginable, 
and  that  is  why  our  agriculture  is 
simply  going  bankrupt. 

Under  my  amendment,  if  the  Secre- 
tary used  it  properly,  he  would  wait  to 
find  out  how  much  the  Soviet  Union 
was  growing,  what  the  demand  was 
going  to  be.  what  the  Canadians  were 
growing,  what  the  demand  for  their 
product  was  going  to  be.  before  he  set 


the  price.  The  farmers  would  know 
who  was  buying  their  grain.  They 
would  know  what  the  demand  was  in 
the  world.  That  is  the  whole  point. 
That  is  the  point  whole. 

My  God.  do  we  not  realize  the 
system  we  have  now  is  not  the  most 
successful?  We  produce  billions  and 
billions  of  bushels  of  grain  and  oil 
seeds,  and  we  sell  every  single  one  of 
them  at  a  loss  to  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
the  OPEC  nations,  to  Japan,  and  our 
farmers  get  taken  to  the  cleaners. 
When  is  it  going  to  stop? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  I  can  just  retain 
whatever  time  I  have  left  to  make  a 
comment.  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  and  others  who  have  spoken 
in  favor  of  this  amendment  are  moti- 
vated by  a  strong,  proper,  and  justified 
concern  over  the  price  of  grain.  I  share 
that  fully. 

Grain  prices  are  too  low.  I  repeat, 
again,  they  are  too  low  at  home  as  well 
as  too  low  abroad,  because  the  same 
arguiments  apply  to  our  own  domestic 
situation.  Domestic  consumers  are 
buying  grain  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

What  we  have  today  is  a  massive 
amount  of  grain  that  goes  for  domes- 
tic purposes  being  sold  at  below  almost 
all  estimates  of  the  cost  of  production. 

We  want  to  try  to  find  a  way  around 
that.  My  only  plea  is  that  this  is  not 
the  way.  It  wiU  hurt  farmers— not  help 
them.  It  will  cripple  our  trade,  not 
expand  it.  It  will  aid  our  competitors, 
not  compete  against  them.  It  will  not 
be  an  answer  to  the  problems  the  gen- 
tleman has  well  set  out  and  which,  in 
truth,  are  problems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Piituah  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Foley  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  I  would  just  inquire, 
because  the  gentleman  probably 
knows  more  about  agricultural  policy 
than  anybody  in  this  body,  is  it  not 
unlikely  that  whatever  the  merits  of 
the  Weaver  amendment,  whatever  the 
merits  of  the  system,  and  I  think  it  is 
close  enough  a  call  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  at  least 
presented  us  with  a  novel  idea,  a  new 
idea,  a  fresh  idea,  in  an  arena  where 
we  have  not  had  very  many  fresh  ideas 
for  a  long  time,  but  if  I  am  not  mis- 
reading the  amendment,  it  is  left  up  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, except  that  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  approve  grain  sales.  That  is  a 
precedent  that  I  do  not  particularly 
want  to  see. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  My  bottom  line  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 


ton is  whether  or  not  we  are  really 
kind  of  debating  a  tempest  in  a  teapot 
here  because  at  least  from  what  I  have 
been  able  to  perceive  from  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  of  the  last  7  years, 
there  would  be  little  or  no  prospect 
that  given  this  kind  of  discretion  that 
any  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  we 
have  had  in  the  last  decade,  the 
decade  of  the  1970's,  would  have  made 
any  use  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Nor  in  the  1960s. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Not  the  prelimi- 
naries, but  would  not  make  any  use  of 
the  amendment  to  achieve  what  the 
gentleman  wanted  to  achieve. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  do  not  think  any  Sec- 
retary that  I  have  served  with.  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat,  would  implement 
this  program  if  authorized. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  understand,  I 
think,  the  complexities  of  what  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about.  Certainly, 
I  want  to  recognize  the  gentleman  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  authorities  in 
terms  of  agricultural  matters  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  But  I 
also  want  to  state  somehow,  if  I  might, 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
about  the  plight  of  the  farmer  him- 
self. 

I  just  feel  like  we  have  gone  on,  and 
on,  and  on,  and  this  Government  has 
taken  the  position  it  does  not  wish  to 
do  anything  to  bring  any  kind  of  a 
floor  up  on  commodities  anywhere 
near  the  cost  of  production.  The  farm- 
ers are  supposed  to  subsidize  the  Rus- 
sians. 

I  take  the  position  that  that  Is 
wrong.  I  do  not  think  this  Govern- 
ment should  subsidize  its  enemies.  I  do 
not  say  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver),  is  the 
proper  mechanism  that  will  bring 
about  a  way  of  stopping  that  subsidy. 
But  let  me  point  out  that  I  think  it  is 
wrong,  totally  wrong,  for  us  to  subsi- 
dize a  nation  that  supposedly  is  going 
to  bury  us  and  do  it  without  firing  a 
shot. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  do  not  recall  that  the 
gentleman  supported  the  embargo. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  did  not  support  the 
embargo. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  A  very  effective  way  to 
express  the  gentleman's  concern 
would  be  to  support  a  permanent  em- 
bargo against  the  Soviet  Union.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion, and  is  not  the  farmers'  position. 

This  amendment,  I  submit,  is  not  a 
good  idea.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  has  had  good  ideas,  and  has 
made  some  very  positive  contributions 
to  agricultural  policy.  I  will  put  one  on 
the  record  right  now.  He  was  one  of 
the  principal  authors  and  one  of  the 
principal  supporters  of  the  present 
grain  reserve  4  years  ago. 
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The  OHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlem&n  from  Washington  has  again 
expired.r 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Albosta  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Foley  was 
allowed ,  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes]) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  was  a  good  idea, 
and  that  idea  has  proved  itself  by  its 
application.  I  think  that  stands  as  one 
of  the  [gentleman's  very  important 
contributions. 

I  happen  to  think  that  on  this  par- 
ticular Idea  we  have  an  honest  and  a 
very  fundamental  disagreement.  That 
disagre^ent  centers  on  whether  or 
not  we  dan  by  this  kind  of  mechanism 
effectivily  change  the  market  forces 
so  we  (in  control  export  prices,  and 
thus  as^t  the  farmer.  I  believe  the 
consequjences  would  be  exswitly  the  op- 
posite, llarming  the  farmer  and  harm- 
ing our  export  trade.  I  think  the  issues 
are  sufficiently  important  not  only  to 
this  deoate,  but  to  the  economy  as  a 
whole  ti  make  this  an  enormously  im- 
portantjissue. 

This  Issue  is  not  one  on  which  we 
can  belwrong  without  an  extreme 
threat  tp  our  agricultural  economy. 

Mr.  ZlbOSTA.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  to  me  further  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  embargo,  I  do  not  want  it 
left  thai  I  was  against  the  embargo. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
made  it|  clear  he  was  not.  But  if  the 
gentleman  is  against  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  present  terms, 
then  h^  must  change  his  position  be- 
cause vile  are  not  selling  to  the  Soviet 
Union  vinder  anything  but  normal  con- 
ditions.! We  are  selling  to  them  for 
what  we  sell  to  Japan,  what  we  sell  to 
Europe]  or  what  we  sell  to  anybody. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  What  I  was  refer- 
ring to  Was  a  system  somehow  so  that 
we  would  put  some  kind  of  a  floor  so 
that  the  farmers  would  not  be  forced 
simply  Tto  sell  their  commodities  re- 
gardless of  what  that  price  is. 

I  thiik  personally  the  farmers  are 
againstlthe  target  prices.  They  do  not 
want  subsidies  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. They  think  their  commodity  is 
at  least  worth  whatever  the  cost  of 
producljion  is. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  and  I 
share  the  desire,  along  with  everybody 
else  frim  the  agricultural  areas.  As 
well  as  many  in  our  urban  areas,  to  do 
justice  [to  our  farmers  on  price.  We 
just  disagree  on  the  method. 

Mr.  APjBOSTA.  If  we  could  bring  the 
loan  price  up,  that  would  do  the  trick. 

Mr.  yiNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IHDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f r(  im  Illinois. 

Mr.  F INDLEY.  This,  I  think  reflects 
attitud(!S  very  prevalent  in  our  own 
countrj .  In  my  own  district,  for  exam- 
ple, thore  is  a  very  strong  sentiment 
for  Government  price-fixing  of  ex- 
ports. 


I  think  it  is  without  good  reason,  but 
it  does  exist. 
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And  I  would  venture  to  suggest  to 
the  gentleman,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  which  I  serve  also, 
that  we  might  render  a  public  service 
in  providing  a  more  appropriate  f onmi 
in  that  subcommittee  for  a  future  dis- 
cussion of  these  issues. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  There  is  going  to  be  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Dorgah)  later 
in  the  day  to  H.R.  3603  which  wiU  ask 
the  Secretary  to  submit  some  alterna- 
tive marketing  proposals.  He  might 
well  decide  to  submit  this  plan.  I  think 
it  is  something  that  needs  further 
study.  

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  now  that 
the  House  I  am  sure  was  very  close  to 
accepting  this  amendment  that  will  fi- 
nally get  us  on  a  footing  where  we  can 
start  making  money  from  our  farm 
products  for  a  change,  if  it  now  went 
down. 

So  let  me,  please,  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately, answer  each  and  every  thing 
that  has  been  said  here  today  by  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

First  of  all,  he  says  my  amendment 
puts  the  Government  into  the  picture. 

Consider  the  only  two  alternatives  to 
raising  prices.  There  are  only  two.  One 
is  increasing  the  loan  program,  getting 
the  loan  price  support  up  to  $5  or  $6. 
That  would  mean  the  Government 
would  be  buying  enormous  stocks  of 
grain  as  the  noru"ecourse  loans  were 
forfeited.  It  would  put  the  Govern- 
ment into  a  grain  business  enormous- 
ly, enormously.  It  would  be  setting 
prices,  with  the  loan  support  price, 
and  getting  the  stocks  and  selling  the 
grain  themselves,  the  Government. 
Under  my  amendment  the  Govern- 
ment never  touches  the  grain. 

The  second  way  to  get  the  prices  up 
would  be  to  have  set-aside  programs. 
The  Government  would  tell  each  and 
every  farmer  how  much  they  could 
grow.  You  would  really  have  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  picture  then. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  Govern- 
ment stays  out  of  everything.  The 
farmer  grows  what  he  wants,  he  sells 
to  whom  he  wants,  the  grain  compa- 
nies buy,  ship,  store  and  sell  to  whom 
they  want.  The  Goverrunent  does  only 
one  thing.  It  says,  "Hey,  let  us  get  one 
simple  thing  across.  We  are  no  longer 
going  to  sell  below  the  price  of  produc- 
tion. We  set  a  minimum  price."  And 
that  is  all  the  Government  does. 

So  this  way  the  farmer  can  make  a 
living,  and  the  money  does  not  come 


from  our  consumers  in  this  country.  It 
comes  from  the  Soviet  Union,  who  are 
now  subsidizing.  It  comes  from  Japan. 
Let  me  tell  the  Members  something. 
Japan  puts  a  $5  charge  on  our  wheat. 
We  sell  it  to  them  for  three  and  a  half 
bucks,  and  the  Government  of  Japan 
puts  a  $5  charge  on  top  of  that,  pock- 
ets it,  and  then  uses  it  to  subsidize 
their  own  agriculture,  and  our  farmers 
do  not  get  a  penny  of  it. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  embargo.  My 
amendment  says— and  it  mandates  the 
Secretary,  if  he  does  put  on  the  mini- 
mum price— that  it  must  be  the  price 
that  is  reasonably  obtainable  in  for- 
eign markets. 

So  I  mandate  no  embargo.  I  mandate 
that  he  must  set  a  reasonable  price 
and  obtainable  in  foreign  markets. 

Wm  it  work?  The  latest  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  bulletin,  pub- 
lished just  In  the  last  month  or  two, 
numbered  167,  by  Robert  Bain,  says: 

The  management  of  a  U.S.  board  would  be 
far  more  omnipotent  (than  the  other  grain 
companies)  and,  therefore,  iU  forecasting 
ability  in  marketing  strategies  would  vitally 
affect  grain  trade  and  prices. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  possible  to  specify  a  theoretically  op- 
timal set  of  prices  that  would  maximize 
total  revenue. 

So  the  USDA,  even  though  they  will 
not  support  it,  says  it  works. 

Now,  as  to  the  embargo,  when  we 
embargoed  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
any  other  country  in  the  world  could 
sell  to  them,  and  did.  Now,  they  had  to 
lose  their  customers.  When  Argentina 
sold  to  the  Soviet  Union,  then  the  cus- 
tomers Argentina  sold  to  previously 
came  to  us.  So  it  was  a  wash,  except 
Argentina  got  a  higher  price  for  their 
grain  and  we  still  sold  at  a  cheap  price. 

My  amendment  is  the  only  way  we 
can  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 
cause it  says  we  are  going  to  sell  to 
every  single  customer  at  a  decent 
price.  So  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to 
have  to  pay  that  price:  Japan  is  going 
to  have  to  pay  that  price;  the  OPEC 
nations,  which  buy  25  percent  of  our 
export  grain,  by  the  way,  have  to  pay 
the  price. 

Finally,  my  dear  friend  says  they 
will  go  someplace  else  and  buy.  Now, 
think  about  that.  We  sell  85  percent  of 
the  soybeans  in  world  markets;  85  per- 
cent. Brazil  is  touted.  "Oh,  they  will 
get  it  from  Brazil."  Three  counties  in 
Illinois  grow  more  soybeans  than 
Brazil  does.  We  sell  70  percent  of  the 
com. 

Now,  I  have  always  said  when  the 
OPEC  countries  raised  the  price  of  oil, 
fine,  let  them,  we  wiU  go  someplace 
else  and  buy  our  oil.  Where? 

Well,  if  we  raise  the  price  of  our 
grain  just  to  a  reasonable  obtainable 
price,  where  are  they  going  to  go  to 
get  the  grain?  They  have  to  come  to 
us.  The  Soviet  Union  must  come  to  us 
for  their  35  million  or  22  million  tons. 
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No  other  supplier.  We  grow  six  times 
the  wheat  that  Canada  does,  eight 
times  the  wheat  that  Australia  does. 
And  that  is  just  wheat. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  stand  here  and 
support  and  wish  that  this  idea  would 
work,  and  few  of  us  think  that  it  will. 
And  every  one  of  us  would  like  to  see 
higher  and  fairer  farm  prices  go  to 
America's  producers.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  former  chairman  of  the 
committee  outlined  very  well  for  this 
House  what  the  effect  would  be.  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  it  probably  would 
not  work  by  any  sense  of  the  word, 
unless  we  had  shortages,  and  then  you 
would  not  need  it  because  the  price 
would  go  up  anyway.  The  last  time  we 
did  have  decent  farm  prices  was  about 
a  year  ago  in  January,  and  then  some 
of  the  very  same  people  who  are  now 
talking  about  holding  the  Soviets  hos- 
tage and  other  countries  to  minimum 
prices  were  in  the  well  praising  the 
embargo  when  we  embargoed  $9  and 
$10  soybeans  and  $3.75  com  as  a  great 
move  that  has  helped  put  us  in  the  po- 
sition we  are  in  today.  And  the  fact 
that  this  amendment  has  been  pre- 
sented before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  on  any  number  of  times,  I 
do  not  think  ever  got  more  than  five 
or  six  votes  by  the  friendliest  group  of 
all,  each  of  us  who  represent  farm  dis- 
tricts; and,  therefore,  so  he  has 
changed  the  amendment  to  provide 
for  discretion.  Discretion  allows  for 
demagoguery  in  the  future.  When  we 
caimot  design  a  decent  program  In  the 
conunittee,  where  this  ought  to  be  de- 
bated and  supported  if  there  is  any 
merit  whatsoever,  we  bring  it  to  the 
House,  pass  discretionary  language  so 
that  in  the  future  people  can  stand  on 
the  stump  back  in  their  political  dis- 
tricts and  rant  and  rave  why  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  not  do  this 
simple  thing  that  will  get  high  farm 
prices  for  America's  farmers.  And  the 
former  chairman  of  the  committee,  in 
his  statesmanlike  position  and  the 
high  respect  I  have  for  him,  I  think 
exactly  said  it  like  it  is,  and  that  is 
that  it  will  not  work  until  we  have 
shortages,  and  conditions  are  a  lot  dif- 
ferent in  the  world  as  it  relates  to  pro- 
duction and  demand  than  we  see  at 
the  current  time. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  probably  going 
to  vote  against  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  but  I 
do  recognize  this  as  the  product  of  5  or 
6  years  of  work. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  I  would  like 


to  respond  to  my  dear  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

The  gentleman  said  I  did  not  get  any 
votes  on  this  In  the  Ag  Committee. 
The  gentleman  said  that  we  did  not 
adopt  it  in  the  Ag  Committee. 

Does  the  gentleman  support  the 
farmer-held  grain  reserve? 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  If  the  gentleman 
win  yield,  I  have  supported  the 
farmer-held  reserve  and  have  voted 
for  it  if  the  Government  does  not 
dump  the  grain  on  the  market  at  cost 
of  production  like  the  last  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  The  gentleman  sup- 
ports the  farmer-held  grain  reserve, 
which  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  programs  adopted  in  the 
1950's.  Forgive  me  for  saying  this,  but 
when  I  offered  the  farmer-held  grain 
reserve  in  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
it  only  received  6  votes  out  of  44,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  was 
one  of  those  opposing  it.  I  brought  it 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  because  I 
could  not  get  it  through  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  and  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  in  a  debate  just  like  this, 
we  adopted  it.  Now  everybody  says,  "It 
is  a  wonderful  program  and,  gosh,  we 
should  have  had  it  in  earlier."  So  the 
identical  thing  happened  to  the 
farmer-held  grain  reserve  that  the 
gentleman  now  supports  and  voted 
against  In  committee. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  farmer-held  re- 
serve takes  a  small  amoimt  of  the  total 
annual  production,  isolates  it  from  the 
market.  I  have  never  been  supportive 
of  it  when  the  grain  is  called  off  of  the 
farms  when  prices  reach  cost  of  pro- 
duction, like  Secretary  Bergland  in  his 
final  days.  And  today  much  of  that 
grain  has  not  been  marketed,  and  the 
price  has  plunged. 

The  feed  grain  reserve  program,  if 
the  grain  were  held  in  reserve  until 
decent  farm  prices  occurred,  would  be 
a  great  program.  It  has  not  been  ad- 
ministered that  way  in  the  past.  I 
think  you  would  have  to  agree  it  could 
be  improved  on  significantly  if  it  is 
really  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
that  we  originally  thought  it  would. 

01700 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  138.  noes 
270,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  269] 

AYES- 138 

Addabbo 

Powler 

Neal 

Alb06U 

Prank 

Nowak 

Anderson 

Oarda 

Oberatar 

Annunzlo 

Qejdenson 

Obey 

Anthony 

Gonzalez 

Ottinger 

Benjamin 

Gray 

Patman 

Bennett 

Guarini 

Patterson 

BlUKi 

Hall  (OH) 

Perkins 

BUnch&rd 

HaU.  Ralph 

Peyser 

Bouqumrd 

HaU.  Sam 

RahaU 

Brinkley 

Hance 

Ratchford 

Brodhead 

Harkln 

Richmond 

Broomfleld 

Hatcher 

Rinaldo 

Brown  (CA) 

Hawkins 

RItter 

BroyhiU 

Hefner 

Roberts  (SD) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Heftel 

Rodino 

Carney 

Hendon 

Roe 

Chisholm 

HoUenbeck 

Rose 

Clay 

Howard 

Rosenthal 

Collins  (ID 

Huckaby 

Roybal 

Conte 

Hughes 

Russo 

Coushlln 

Jacobs 

8aho 

Coyne.  WUUam 

Jenkins 

Savage 

D'Amours 

Johnston 

Scheuer 

Danielson 

Jones  (NO 

Schroeder 

Daschle 

Kastenmeier 

Schulze 

Deckard 

KUdee 

Schumer 

Dellunvi 

Kogovsek 

Seiberling 

DeNardis 

Leath 

Shannon 

Oerwlnski 

LeBoutillier 

Smith  (PA) 

Dickinson 

Lehman 

Solaiz 

Donnelly 

Lent 

St  Germain 

Dorgan 

Levltas 

Stark 

Downey 

Long(MD) 

Stenholm 

Dwyer 

Markey 

Stokes 

Dymally 

Mattox 

Stratton 

Rrkart 

Mavroules 

Traxler 

EdKar 

McGrath 

Vento 

Edwards  (CA) 

McHugh 

Waxman 

Ertel 

MikuUki 

Weaver 

Evans  (GA) 

Miller  (CA) 

Weiss 

Pary 

Mlnish 

WhlU 

PasceU 

tUtcheU  (MD) 

Whitley 

Perraro 

Moffett 

WUson 

PIlppo 

Mottl 

Wolpe 

PogUetU 

Murphy 
NOES-270 

Zeferetti 

Akaka 

CoaU 

Pithian 

Alexander 

Coelho 

Foley 

Andrews 

Coleman 

Ford  (MI) 

Applegate 

Collins  (TX) 

Ford  (TN) 

Archer 

Conable 

Porsythe 

Aspin 

Conyers 

Fountain 

Atkinson 

Corcoran 

Prenzel 

AuCoin 

Courier 

PuQua 

Badham 

Coyne,  James 

GaydOE 

Bafalis 

Craig 

Gephardt 

Railey  (MO) 

Crane.  Daniel 

Gibbons 

Ralley  (PA) 

Crane.  Philip 

Oilman 

Barnard 

Daniel.  Dan 

Gingrich 

Barnes 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Beard 

Dannemeyer 

Goldwater 

BedeU 

Daub 

Goodling 

Beilenson 

E>avis 

Gore 

Benedict 

de  la  Garza 

Gradison 

Bereuter 

Dicks 

Gramm 

Bethune 

DingeU 

Green 

BevUl 

Dixon 

Gregg 

Bingham 

Doman 

Grlsham 

BUley 

Dougherty 

Gunderson 

Boggs 

Dowdy 

Hagedom 

Boland 

Dreler 

Hamilton 

Boiling 

Duncan 

Hammerschmidt 

Boner 

Dunn 

Hansen  (ID) 

Bonior 

Dyson 

Hansen  (DT) 

Bonker 

Early 

Hartnett 

Bowen 

Edwards  (AL) 

Heckler 

Breauz 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hertel 

Brooks 

Emerson 

High  tower 

Brown  (CO) 

Emery 

HUer 

Brown  (OH) 

English 

Hillis 

Burgener 

Erdahl 

Holt 

BuUer 

Erlenbom 

Hopkins 

Byron 

Evans  (DE) 

Horton 

Campbell 

Evans (LA) 

Hoyer 

Carman 

Evans  (DJ) 

Hubbard 

ChappeU 

Fazio 

Hunter 

Chappie 

Penwick 

Hutto 

Cheney 

Piedler 

Hyde 

Clausen 

Findley 

Ireland 

CUnger 

Fish 

Jeffords 

24460 

Jeffries 

Jones  (O^) 

Jones (T>9 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Krmmer 

l^FKlce 

LjLCOman^o 

Luitos 

LatU 

hemeh 

Lee 

Lewis 

Livinsston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lower;  (Cil\) 

Lowry  (W^) 

Lujan 

Luken. 

Lungren 

Madlsan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ni) 

Martin  (NT) 

Martin  (NT) 

Matsul      ' 

Maooll 

M(Knory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McOade 

M(J>>nald 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Mi(» 

I^chel 

Miller  (O^) 

MltcheU  (|nr) 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

MoUohan 
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Montcomery 

Moore 

Moorliead 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nellican 

Nelson 

NichoU 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Petri 

Pl(Ale 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PuiseU 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

Regula 

Reuss 

Roberts  (KS) 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 


Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Whltehurst 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Winn 

Wlrth 

WoU 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING-25 


Ashbrook 

Burton,  J(^ui 

Crockett 

Derrick 

Fields 

Plorio 

Frost 

Oinn 

Holland 


The 
pairs: 
On 


Leland 

Lundine 

McCloskey 

MtneU 

Oakar 

Paul 

Pepper 

Rangel 

Rhodes 

D  1710 


Roemer 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Walker 

Washington 

Williams  (MT) 

WUllams  (OH) 


qlerk  announced  the  following 

this  vote: 
Mr.  MiJ  leta  for,  with  Mr.  Giim  against. 
Mr.  Ra  igel  for,  with  Mr.  Roemer  against. 

Messn.  McKINNEY,  FUQUA, 
VOLKli^ER.  ANDREWS,  and  Mrs. 
HECKlilR  changed  their  vote  from 


"aye"  to 


Messr*.  GRAY.  LONG  of  Maryland. 


FARY, 
LEZ. 


HUGHiS.       and      Mr.       TRAXLER 


their    vote    from    "no"    to 


changed 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The    1  esult    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1720 


"no." 


HANCE.   RODINO.    GONZA- 
Mrs.        BOUQUARD.        Mr. 


OFFERED  BT  MR.  PAITETTA 

Mr.    FANETTA.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  C  erk  read  as  follows: 

Amend]  lent  offered  by  Mr.  Pahetta:  On 
page  77  a  ter  line  2,  insert  the  following: 


PERISHABLE  ACRICTn.TT7RAI.  COIOIODrnXS 

Sec.  1011(a)  Paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Com- 
modities Act.  1930  (7  U.S.C.  449c  (6)  and  (7). 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "$200,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$230,000". 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Perishable  Agricul- 
tural Commodities  Act,  1930  (7  U.S.C. 
490(b)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$150", 
"$50",  and  "$1,000",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$300,"  "$150",  and  "$3,000,"  respec- 
tively. 

(c)  Sections  6<c)  and  6(d)  of  the  Perish- 
able Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  1930  (7 
U.S.C.  499f  (c)  and  (d),  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "$3,000",  wherever  it  appears, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000". 

In  the  table  of  contents  insert,  in  the  ap- 
propriate place,  the  following: 

"Sec.    1011.   Perishable   Agricultural   Com- 
modities". 

Mr.  PANETTA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  which 
enjoys  the  support  of  the  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetable  industry  throughout  the 
United  States.  My  amendment  to  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act— PACA— would  simply  increase 
the  ceilings  on  license  fees  and  in- 
creases the  level  of  damages  claimed 
which  entitle  a  respondent  to  an  op- 
portunity for  an  oral  hearing  in  a  pro- 
ceeding under  the  act. 

PACA  provides  a  mechanism  for  po- 
licing the  fast-paced  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  brokerage  industry.  It  pro- 
vides a  standard  of  business  conduct  to 
which  merchants,  dealers,  and  brokers 
are  held.  It  provides  a  framework  for 
resolving  disputes  including  discipli- 
nary actions  and  it  enhances  recovery 
of  damages.  This  program  is  extremely 
valuable  to  the  smooth  and  efficient 
functioning  of  the  marketplace  and 
enjoys  the  full  support  of  Industry. 

In  1980  alone,  $6  million  was  recov- 
ered by  informal  negotiations  that 
would  have  otherwise  been  resolved  in 
our  crowded  courts.  In  addition,  coun- 
seling efforts  involving  contract  re- 
sponsibility reduced  the  number  of 
complaints.  The  value  of  this  recovery 
to  industry  is  estimated  at  $71  million 
which  is  over  25  times  the  administra- 
tive cost  of  the  program. 

The  entire  PACA  program  is  fi- 
nanced by  licensing  fees  charged  to 
merchants,  dealers,  and  brokers.  The 
fee  celling,  however,  has  not  been  in- 
creased in  many  years.  Even  though 
on  January  1,  1981,  the  license  fees 
were  raised  to  the  current  ceilings,  the 
cost  of  operating  the  program  exceed 
income  in  fiscal  year  1981  by  approxi- 
mately $300,000.  That  deficit  will 
expand  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  an  esti- 


mated $800,000  unless  we  act  today  to 
adopt  my  amendment. 

My  amendment  will  increase  the  fee 
ceiling  from  the  current  $150  to  $300, 
the  branch  fee  from  $50  to  $150,  not 
to  exceed  $3,000.  The  amendment 
would  retain  the  current  exemption  of 
up  to  nine  branches  from  the  branch 
fees.  It  would  also  increase  the 
damage  floor  that  triggers  mandatory 
oral  hearings  from  $3,000  to  $15,000. 
Finally,  the  amendment  would  in- 
crease the  level  of  purchases  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  by  retailers  and  of 
frozen  food  brokers'  sales  from 
$200,000  to  $230,000  before  they  fall 
under  the  licensing  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
enjoys  the  support  of  the  committee. 
It  will  provide  adequate  revenues  for 
the  program  through  fiscal  year  1986. 
It  will  allow  the  PACA  program  to 
continue  as  a  user  fee-fimded  program 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  impor- 
tant issues  in  relation  to  PACA  which 
must  be  addressed  by  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  in  particular 
the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Mar- 
keting Consumer  Relations  and  Nutri- 
tion on  which  I  serve  with  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  Fred  Richmond.  These 
issues  include  the  proper  definition  of 
misbranding  violations  under  the  act, 
appropriate  requirements  for  bonding 
of  foreign  claimants  or  the  assignees 
of  nonresidents  under  the  act,  retail- 
ers' concerns  about  the  license  fee 
structure,  the  status  of  sellers,  during 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  duplica- 
tive licensing  by  wholly  owned  subsidi- 
ary retail  corporations. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Richmond  has  indicated  that  he  will 
hold  hearings  in  the  future  on  these 
matters  and  others  items  of  concern 
regarding  PACA. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment.  It  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  measure  that 
will  benefit  industry  while  insuring 
the  Federal  Government  does  not 
incur  unnecessary  expenses. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  know  of  the  work 
that  he  has  done  toward  reaching  con- 
sensus. 

We  have  no  objection  on  this  side 
and  would  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 


Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minority  likewise  has  examined  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  It  seems  to 
be  wholly  reasonable.  There  seems  to 
be  a  consensus.  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  gentleman's  amendment.  We 
are  willing  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKRBMEirT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EMGLISH 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ekglish:  On 
page  77,  insert  after  line  2  the  following: 

AtrrHORITT  TO  RELEASE  BEE  GERM  PLASM 

Sec.  1012.  Section  103  of  the  Department 
Of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  D.S.C. 
283)  Is  amended  by  adding  immediately 
before  the  period  "and  may  release  bee 
germ  plasm  to  the  public". 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  know  of  the  consen- 
sus that  he  has  been  able  to  reach.  We 
have  no  objection  on  this  side  and 
would  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  an(i 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  English)  for  his  efforts  in 
this  area.  As  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment, it  would  permit  the  USDA  to 
supply  our  Nation's  beekeepers  an  im- 
proved strain  of  queen  bee.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  industry  not  only 
contributed  20  million  gallons  of 
honey  last  year,  but  over  90  percent  of 
all  plant  pollination  is  conducted  by 
bees.  The  release  of  this  new  strain  of 
bee  would  be  a  fitting  cap  to  the  long 
hours  of  hard  work  and  dedication  by 
the  USDA  employees.  I  strongly  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  willing  to 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  OFFERED  BT  MR.  JEFFORDS 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jeffords: 
Page  77,  after  line  2,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

DISTRIBOnOH  OF  SDRPLOS  COMMODmsS 

Sec.  1012.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  whenever  Government 
stoclu  of  commodities  are  acquired  under 
the  price  support  program,  such  commod- 
ities shall  be  made  available  without  charge 
or  credit  to  nutrition  projects  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
(42  U.S.C.  3001,  et  seq.),  to  child  nutrition 
programs  providing  food  service,  and  to  looA 
banks  participating  in  the  fcKxl  bank  pro- 
gram established  under  section  211  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1980.  Such  distribution 
may  Include  bulk  distribution  to  congregate 
nutrition  sites  and  to  providers  of  home  de- 
livered meals  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  The  Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  use  available  funds  to  operate 
the  program  under  this  section  and  to  fur- 
ther process  products  to  facilitate  bonus 
commodity  use. 

(b)  Section  211(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"carry  out  demonstration  projects"  and  in- 
sertiiig  in  lieu  thereof  "establish  a  pro- 
gram"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "demonstration  proj- 
ects" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
gram"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "projects"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
gram". 

(d)  Section  211(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended  in  the  second  sentence 
by  striking  out  "projects"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "program". 

(e)  Section  211(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  1982."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "of  each  year";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "demonstration  proj- 
ects" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
gram". 

(f)  Section  211(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended  by  striking  out  "to  carry 
out  this  section  $356,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  sums  as  may  lie  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section". 

(g)  Section  211  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1980  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 
section (g);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  minimize  paper- 
work requirements  placed  on  food  banks 
which  participate  in  the  program  estab- 
lished imder  this  section  and  shall  other- 
wise encourage  tooA  banks  to  participate  in 
such  program". 

(h)  The  heading  for  section  211  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1980  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"distribution  of  excess  agrictitltural  com- 
modities through  commxnntt  food 
banks" 

(i)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  distri- 
bution of  surplus  commodities  under  this 
section. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  this  amendment  also  will  be  ac- 
cepted. It  is  not  one  that  will  raise  any 
great  controversy. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  give 
credit  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease),  for  the  devel- 
opment of  this  amendment  along  with 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
which  I  am  introducing,  and  which 
has  been  developed  in  cooperation 
with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Pease,  is  a  rela- 
tively simple  amendment  which  does 
two  things:  First,  it  allows  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  decrease 
the  costs  that  it  incurs  for  storing 
commodities:  and  second,  it  provides 
more  food  to  schoolchildren  and  the 
elderly  at  a  time  when  other  kinds  of 
Federal  nutritional  assistance  are 
being  curtailed. 

The  amendment  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  distribute, 
without  charge,  surplus  government- 
held  commodities  to  chOd  nutritional 
programs  that  are  operated  on  a  not- 
for-profit  basis,  to  elderly  nutritional 
programs,  and  to  food  banks  for  distri- 
bution to  the  needy.  This  commodity 
distribution  system  would  only  be  acti- 
vated when  a  price-supported  com- 
modity is  in  clear  surplus— when  quan- 
tity held  by  the  Government  is  clearly 
over  and  above  what  might  be  sold  or 
otherwise  made  available  for  the  food- 
for-peace  program.  When  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  a  surplus  is 
available,  the  only  sensible  thing  is  to 
put  good  food  to  good  use  as  the  prod- 
uct is  already  paid  for  and  could  dete- 
riorate if  not  distributed  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
spent  about  $424  million  to  store  all 
kinds  of  federally  owned  commcxiities 
during  the  5-year  period  1977-81. 
Transportation  costs  during  this  same 
period  of  time  amounted  to  more  than 
$213  million.  These  costs  could  be  re- 
duced significantly  if  surplus  commod- 
ities are  made  available  to  schoolchil- 
dren and  the  elderly  who  are  in  need 
of  nutritional  assistance. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding  and  for  his  cooperation  in 
the  development  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  offer 
this  amendment  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Jeffords).  This  amendment  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  the  prevailing  cli- 
mate both  in  the  administrative  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 
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amendment,  which  provides  for 
the  distribution  of  surplus  commod- 
ities to  senior  citizens  meal  sites,  child 
nutrition  programs  and  food  banks, 
follows  one  of  the  basic  principles  of 
economics:  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

A  recent  GAO  study,  which  was 
done  it  my  request,  shows  that  cur- 
rent Government  inventories  include 
enough  milk  to  feed  290  million 
peoplq,  enough  butter  to  feed  126  mil- 
lion people,  and  enough  cheese  to  feed 
50  mdliion  people  based  on  armual  per 
capital  consumption.  In  addition,  in 
fiscal  year  1980,  956,194  pounds  of 
butten  and  over  18  million  pounds  of 
nonfal  dry  milk  were  sold  off  for 
animal  feed— no  longer  fit  for  human 
consumption.  These  figures  clearly  in- 
dicate jan  abimdant  supply. 

The '  other  line  of  the  economic 
graph  lis  the  demand  curve.  I  am  sure 
that  1  do  not  have  to  tell  my  col- 
leagu^  about  the  poor  and  needy 
peopleTin  this  country.  To  compound 
this,  recent  budget  cuts  have  signifi- 
cantly! worsened  conditions  for  many. 
Thus,  the  demand  is  demonstrated. 

Many  worthy  programs  already  ben- 
efit fr^m  the  distribution  of  these  sur- 
plus commodities — and  they  wUl  not 
be  adversely  affected.  This  is  a  bonus 
comnmdity  program,  and  our  amend- 
ment ;learly  states  "notwithstanding 
any  ot  ler  provision  of  the  law." 

Legislation  simUar  to  Mr.  Jeffords' 
and  my  amendment  is  section  108  of 
the  S<nate  bill.  The  only  significant 
difference  is  that  our  amendment  in- 
cludes food  banks  in  this  distribution. 
But  it  IS  a  significant  difference— and  I 
believe  that  there  are  a  few  million 
people  out  there  who  would  agree  with 
me.  Tie  inclusion  of  food  banks  is 
vital  ;o  the  effectiveness  of  this 
amend  cnent.  Many  people  and  pro- 
grams not  covered  under  traditional 
Federal  programs  benefit  from  food 
banks.  For  example,  the  Greater 
CleveliJid  Food  Bank  serves  over  100 
agencies  and  organizations  which  pro- 
vide services  for  children,  teens,  half- 
way l^omes.  retarded  children  and 
adults.;  the  indigent,  the  needy  elderly, 
recovering  mental  patients,  and  shel- 
ters f 01  •  women,  to  name  a  few. 

These  people  create  a  demand  for 
products  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Y  as  paid  out  over  $424  million  to 
store  o  /er  the  last  5  years.  No  one  ben- 
efited from  that  $424  million— no  one 
got  anything  to  eat.  This  waste  just 
cannot]  go  on.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides tjie  vehicle  for  the  responsible 
disposal  of  surplus  commodities— both 
fiscallyj  and  morally. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendJpient. 

Mr.  pt.  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  th^  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman] from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have     [examined      the      gentleman's 


amendment  and  know  the  work  that 
he  has  done  on  it  in  reaching  a  consen- 
sus. 

We  have  no  objection  and  would 
accept  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, all  commodities  under  section 
416  are  to  be  considered  bonus  com- 
modities, and  these  bonus  commodities 
are  not  to  be  counted  against  the  11 
cents  in  commodity  assistance  that 
schools  are  now  entitled  to  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  correct. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  what  the 
amendment  does.  It  allows  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  distribute  excess 
commodities  to  various  groups,  one  of 
which  is  schools,  elderly,  and  other 
needy  people,  but  not  to  be  counted  in 
the  sense  as  the  gentleman  would  like 
to  say  toward  the  allowable  amount 
for  expenditures  luider  those  pro- 
grams, but  purely  as  bonus. 

That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  if  it  is  not  going 
to  be  counted  under  the  programs; 
where  is  the  money  going  to  come 
from— someplace  else? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Under  the  bill,  this 
is  excess  commodities. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Yes;  but  I  mean, 
where  does  the  money  come  from  to 
pay  for  them  before  you  hand  them 
out?      

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  prevent  spoilage. 
When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
he  has  excess  commodities  such  that 
he  is  unable  to  sell  them  and  that, 
therefore,  they  would  most  likely 
spoil,  he  has  the  authority  to  give 
them  away  rather  than  to  allow  them 
to  spoil.  The  commodity  has  already 
been  paid  for  by  purchase. 

The  question  is  right  now,  as  the 
gentlewoman  knows,  we  are  having 
some  commodities  getting  in  the  posi- 
tion of  spoiling.  "The  purpose  of  this  is 
to  prevent  waste.  The  intent  is  to  save 
money,  not  to  provide  for  additional 
cost.  The  bill  does  provide  some  discre- 
tion in  this  area,  but  ordinarily  what  is 
happening  now  is  that  these  excess 
commodities  are  being  delivered  to 
schools.  This  would  expand  the  au- 
thority to  other  areas. 

Hopefully,  there  would  be  no  addi- 
tional cost,  although  there  would  be 
some  authority  in  the  Secretary  for 
distribution  purposes,  perhaps  to  add 
some  additional  cost,  but  that  would 


be  minimal  relative  to  the  waste  which 
would  occur  if  those  commodities 
spoiled. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Would  this  apply 
to  butter  for  the  elderly,  which  I  think 
would  be  an  excellent  development? 
The  Government  has  already  bought 
the  butter,  so  it  does  nrt  require  an- 
other appropriation.  But  it  would 
mean  they  would  not  have  to  pay  the 
storage  on  it  or  it  will  not  go  bad. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment has  great  merit  to  it.  We  are 
happy  to  accept  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  to  clarify  one  point  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  so  that  we  may 
have  the  legislative  history  and  be  cer- 
tain of  what  we  do.  The  amendment 
fails  to  mention  the  distribution  of 
these  surplus  conunodities  to  other 
programs  like  Public  Law  480  or  resale 
under  the  CCC's  unrestricted  sale  pro- 
gram. 

Does  this  mean  that  these  programs 
mentioned  in  the  amendment  have 
priority  when  excess  conunodities  are 
distributed? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
do  not  intend  that  any  distribution 
channel  would  have  priority.  When 
excess  Govemment-held  price  support 
commodities  are  available,  we  expect 
the  Secretary  will  make  these  supplies 
available  through  all  distribution 
charmels  for  which  he  has  authority. 
These  Include  those  programs  specifi- 
cally mentioned  in  this  amendment,  as 
well  as  those  to  which  you  refer. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GAR2iA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Pease-Jeffords 
amendment.  It  is  an  important  amend- 
ment and  I  am  proud  to  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  national  school  Iimch  program 
is  in  trouble. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  approxi- 
mately 400  schools  throughout  the 
country  have  terminated  participation 
in  the  national  school  lunch  program. 
The  more  than  100.000  students  in 
those  schools  have  no  Federal  guaran- 
tee of  a  nutritionally  adequate  meal. 
The  students  that  cannot  afford  to 
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buy  the  a  la  carte,  snack-type  lunch 
provided  in  place  of  the  national  pro- 
gram, by  and  large  go  without  any 
lunch  at  all. 

In  addition  to  school  dropouts,  stu- 
dent participation  has  dropped  dra- 
matically due  to  lunch  price  increases. 
The  approximately  30-percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  a  school  lunch 
has  forced  several  million  children, 
conservatively,  from  the  national  pro- 
gram. Both  the  school  dropouts  as 
well  as  the  lunch  price  increases  are 
the  direct  result  of  the  recent  budget 
cuts. 

Earlier  this  year,  when  the  adminis-- 
tration  first  proposed  cuts  in  the 
school  lunch  budget,  it  also  listed 
school  lunch  as  one  of  the  seven  safety 
net  programs.  The  Congress  was  as- 
sured by  the  administration  that  if 
their  proposal  were  enacted,  it  would 
not  result  in  any  schools  being  forced 
from  the  program.  The  Congress  did 
not  go  along  with  the  cuts  as  proposed 
and  greatly  moderated  the  severity  of 
the  school  lunch  cuts.  Nonetheless, 
even  with  the  lessening  of  the  cuts, 
schools  are  in  fact  leaving  the  program 
and  poor  children  are  falling  through 
the  safety  net. 

This  year  schools  will  receive  21.5 
cents  in  Federal  assistance  toward 
each  lunch  served,  11  cents  in  USDA- 
donated  commodities,  and  10  V^  cents 
in  cash.  This  21.5  cents  represents  ap- 
proximately a  40-percent  cut  in  Feder- 
al general  assistance. 

The  Pease-Jeffords  amendment  will 
greatly  assist  the  94,000  schools  that 
participate  in  the  national  school 
lunch  program  in  coping  with  the 
budget  cuts  enacted  in  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, surplus  commodities  acquired 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  section  416  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1949,  and  other  agricultural 
support  programs,  will  be  donated  to 
schools  and  other  nutrition  programs 
without  charge  or  credit.  In  short, 
under  the  Pease-Jeffords  amendment, 
USDA  section  416  surplus  commodities 
would  become  bonus  commodities 
given  to  schools  to  supplement  their 
11  cents  in  USDA  entitlement  com- 
modities. 

I  am  told  by  the  American  School 
Food  Service  Association  that  the 
Pease-Jeffords  amendment  is  vital  to 
schools  throughout  the  country  and 
may  well  make  the  difference  to  some 
schools  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  forced  from  the  program.  It  is  an 
excellent  amendment,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  House. 

n  1730 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  3603,  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1981.  It  is  essential  that  we 


adopt  this  legislation,  as  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  expired  with 
the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  making 
many  of  the  farm  programs  we  are 
now  considering  much  more  expensive 
to  administer. 

As  a  Member  from  a  predominantly 
rural  district  I  am  acutely  aware  of 
the  unique  problems  faced  by  the 
American  farmer.  Flooding  or  drought 
can  destroy  an  entire  crop,  disease  an 
entire  herd.  The  measure  we  are  today 
considering  takes  into  account  the  in- 
terest of  the  consumer  in  holding  food 
prices  down,  as  well  as  the  budgetary 
concerns  of  the  administration,  with- 
out sacrificing  the  need  of  the  farmer 
for  continued  Government  support  in 
certain  cases. 

I  support  the  bill  because  I  believe  it 
strikes  the  proper  balance  between  ex- 
cessive Government  intervention— as 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  resulting 
in  unnecessary  Government  spending 
and  increased  costs  to  the  consumer— 
and  no  Government  support,  which 
would  spell  disaster  for  many  farmers, 
particularly  the  small  farmer. 

The  measure  will  reauthorize  many 
major  farm  programs.  It  will,  among 
other  things,  extend  basic  Govern- 
ment price  supports  and  target  price 
and  reserve  programs  for  major  com- 
modities, in  addition  to  providing 
income  protection  to  farmers  for  cer- 
tain events  beyond  their  control,  in- 
cluding agricultural  embargoes. 

The  measure  we  are  today  consider- 
ing is  certainly  not  the  best  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  could  ask  for.  It  does,  how- 
ever, provide  more  support  for  the 
farmer  than  the  Senate-passed  version 
of  the  same  bUl.  while  at  the  same 
time  taking  into  consideration  the  ad- 
ministration's pledge  to  veto  any 
budget-busting  measures.  I  urge  its 
passage.9 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  share  a  few  words  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Congressman  Jeffords  and  Congress- 
man Pease,  which  would  provide  for 
the  distribution  of  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  senior-citizen  mealsites.  child 
nutrition  programs,  and  food  banks. 

As  cuts  to  our  social  services  begin  to 
take  effect,  we  must  look  for  creative 
solutions  to  pick  up  where  these  pro- 
grams have  left  off. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
leagues is  indeed  a  creative  solution 
because  it  not  only  addresses  the 
needs  of  our  poor  and  elderly,  but  also 
saves  the  Federal  Government  money 
in  the  process  due  to  reduced  storage 
costs. 

I  represent  1  of  the  38  congressional 
districts  across  the  country  that  has  a 
major  food  bank  in  operation.  I  have 
seen  the  great  service  this  bank  pro- 
vides, but  I  have  also  seen  the  hard- 
ship under  which  its  participants  have 
worked.  This  amendment  will  provide 
much-needed  assistance  to  the 
strained  resources  of  this  food  bank 


and  others  across  the  country,  as  well 
as  to  other  support  organizations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  most  creative  and 
worthwhile  amendment.* 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resimied  the 
chair,  Mr.  McHcgh.  Chairman  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  3603)  to  provide  price  and 
income  protection  for  farmers,  assure 
consimiers  an  abundance  of  food  and 
fiber  at  reasonable  prices,  continue 
food  assistance  to  low-income  house- 
holds, and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES  TO  MEET  WEDNES- 
DAY, OCTOBER  21.  1981. 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wel- 
comes back  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  Speaker.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  back,  even  in  a  limited  capacity.  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  the 
Members  why  I  am  back.  It  is  due  to 
an  amendment  which  will  be  on  the 
House  floor  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  be  allowed  to 
meet  tomorrow.  Wednesday,  October 
21,  1981,  while  the  House  is  reading 
for  amendments  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

This  will  be  on  H.R.  4627,  the  port 
development  bill.  It  is  one  that  the 
conunittee  needs  to  move  out  if  at  all 
possible. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANAnON 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  when  the  vote  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  4  was  taken 
today.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 
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STAIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pary)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
paper^,  without  objection  referred  to 
Comirtittee  on  Appropriations: 

(Fori  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senat*  of  today,  October  20.  1981.) 


REfT^GEE  OFFER  BY  BELIZE 

SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 

lion  to  address  the  House,  for  1 

and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

and      include      extraneous 

SKELTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

^^^ ^T  15  edition  of  the  Washington 

Post  contained  an  item  which  revealed 
the  rJews  that  the  Government  of 
Belizel-a  country  wedged  between 
Guatemala  and  Mexico's  Yucatan  Pe- 
ninsula—had informed  officials  repre- 
sentii^  the  United  States  in  January 
that  a  would  welcome  1,000  refugees 
from  Haiti  and  1,000  from  Vietnam,  as 
.  they  are  willing  to  farm.  The 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  Belizean 
are  surprised  that  they  have 
id  no  reply  from  Washington, 
am  surprised  too. 

jgees     from    Haiti     have    been 

strear«ing  into  the  United  States  at  a 
rate  topping  1,000  per  month  and  offi- 
cials estimate  that  nearly  50,000  Hai- 
tians are  now  here  illegally.  Since 
1975,  more  than  half  a  million  refu- 
gees liave  entered  the  United  States 
from  iSouih  East  Asia.  This  past  Sep- 
tember alone,  about  20.000  refugees 
from  South  East  Asia  entered  the 
Unite*  I  States. 

For  several  years,  the  United  States 
has  b;en  stressing  the  importance  of 
intern  ational  participation  in  resolving 
the  refugee  crisis.  Until  this  time, 
however,  few  nations  have  stepped  for- 
ward o  offer  assistance.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  (ountry  has  a  serious  refugee 
probUm.  We  cannot  afford  to  sit  on 
creatine  solutions.  Good  faith  efforts, 
such  )£  that  offered  by  Belize,  should 
be  encouraged  and  recognized  by  the 
State  poepartment.  Because  of  the  ur- 
gency of  this  matter,  I  am  writing  Sec- 
retary of  State  Haig,  urging  his 
prompt  consideration  of  this  generous 
proposal  from  the  Belize  Government, 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
-aging  the  State  Department  to 

„  ^.-imptly  on  this  matter. 

A  cqpy  of  my  letter  is  included  here- 
with: . 

October  20, 1981. 
roER  M.  Haig.  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  B.C. 

EteARl  Mr.  Sbcrktary:  It  has  come  to  our 
attentibn  that  the  government  of  Belize  In- 
formec  officials  representing  the  United 
States  in  January  that  it  would  welcome 


I  ho 
enco 
act  p 


Hon. 


1.000  refugees  from  Haiti  and  1.000  from 
Vietnam,  as  long  as  they  are  willing  to  farm. 
It  is  also  our  understanding  that,  to  date, 
the  Belize  government  has  not  received  a  re- 
sponse to  this  generous  offer. 

Refugees  from  Haiti  have  been  streaming 
Into  the  U.S.  at  a  rate  topping  1,000  per 
month  and  It  Is  estimated  that  nearly  50.000 
Haitians  are  now  here  illegally.  Since  1975. 
more  than  half  a  million  refugees  have  en- 
tered the  United  States  from  South  East 
Asia.  This  past  September  alone,  about 
20,000  refugees  from  South  East  Asia  en- 
tered the  U.S. 

For  several  years,  the  United  States  has 
been  stressing  the  Importance  of  Interna- 
tional participation  in  resolving  the  refugee 
crisis.  Until  this  time,  however,  few  nations 
have  stepped  forward  to  offer  assistance. 
Good  faith  efforts,  such  as  that  offered  by 
Belize,  should  be  encouraged  and  recognized 
by  the  State  Department. 

Our  country  has  a  serious  refugee  prob- 
lem. It  is  important,  therefore,  to  act  with 
expedience  on  all  creative  proposals.  We 
hope  you  will  give  this  matter  your  immedi- 
ate attention. 

With  best  regards. 
Very  truly  yours. 

IKX  Skzltom, 
Member  of  Congress. 


SUPPORT  THE  HAZARDOUS  MA- 
TERIALS TRANSPORTATION 
ACT,  H.R.  3403 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarlcs  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  House  will  consider 
the  Hazardous  Materials  Transporta- 
tion Act,  H.R.  3403,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  committee's 
bill. 

The  transportation  of  dangerous  ma- 
terials, including  radioactive  sub- 
stances, through  heavily  populated, 
urban  areas  of  our  country,  presents 
serious  hazards  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  millions  of  Americans.  Every 
public  opinion  survey  in  the  recent 
past  has  indicated  strong  public  ap- 
proval for  the  regulation  of  these 
kinds  of  activities  which  pose  uru-ea- 
sonable  dangers  to  health  and  safety. 

In  my  own  district,  spills  of  extreme- 
ly dangerous  chemicals  and  the  possi- 
ble transporting  of  radioactive  materi- 
als have  generated  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern among  officeholders  and  the  gen- 
eral public  in  recent  months.  Current 
safety  precautions  are  simply  inad- 
equate. The  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Services,  which  in- 
spects vehicles  which  transport  dan- 
gerous materials  in  my  State,  must 
oversee  some  1,600  companies,  and  is 
years  behind  in  its  inspection  sched- 
ule. 

Recently,  a  major  spill  closed  down 
an  important  highway  through  my 
district  and  raised  public  fears  of 
severe  health  dangers.  The  truck  car- 
rying that  material  had  not  been  in- 
spected since  its  purchase  in  1975. 


Within  the  past  year,  an  award-win- 
ning documentary  was  produced  de- 
scribing the  alleged  shipment  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  other  radioactive  ma- 
terials through  concentrated  urban 
areas  of  my  district.  Local  officials 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  share  the 
concerns  of  the  film's  producers  that 
emergency  evacuation  procedures  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the  possible  dan- 
gers of  a  radioactive  leak,  and  that 
there  are  insufficient  plans  to  coordi- 
nate cleanup  efforts  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

We  should  not  inflate  unjustified 
public  fears  on  this  subject. 

Neither  should  the  Congress  turn  its 
back  on  thousands  of  mobile  "Love 
Canals"  weaving  their  way  through 
our  cities  and  countrysides,  carrying 
their  hazsu-dous  cargoes  to  poorly 
maintained  dump  sites.  That  is  why  it 
is  crucial  for  the  House  to  favorably 
act  on  H.R.  3403  today. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  on  this  general 
problem  from  the  Contra  Costa  Times 
of  October  15.  1981: 

C^HZMiCAL  Dangers  Must  be  E>seo 

It  would  be  easy  these  days  to  become 
frightened  of  what  we're  doing  to  the  places 
we  live  with  the  Pandora's  box  of  chemicals 
upon  which  so  many  of  our  economic  ad- 
vances are  based.  As  with  so  many  public 
policies,  it's  a  question  of  whether  the 
spreading  unease  will  prompt  solutions 
before  we're  forced  by  a  large-scale  disaster 
to  act. 

For  instance,  we  were  shaken  the  other 
day  to  find  that  a  state  study  indicates 
cancer  rates  in  northern  Contra  Costa 
County  are  one-third  higher  than  the  rate 
in  the  rest  of  the  Bay  Area.  The  study  by 
Dr.  Ronald  Austin,  director  of  the  state 
Health  Department's  Resource  for  Cancer 
Epidemiology,  confirmed  the  findings  of  a 
preliminary  report  released  last  May. 

The  study  didn't  pinpoint  reasons  for  the 
high  cancer  rate,  but  the  straits  in  the 
north  county  are  lined  with  chemical  and 
oil  firms.  The  impact  of  the  study  is  diluted 
by  seemingly  contadictory  findings  in  a 
Kaiser  Permanente  study  of  some  30  per- 
cent of  the  area  population  in  1980.  and  by 
questions  raised  by  industrial  spokesmen 
concerning  methodology. 

But  the  suspicion  that  we're  [toisoning  our 
very  genes  remains  strong. 

The  worry  grows  when  you  realize  the 
cancer  study  is  only  one  of  the  disquieting 
bits  of  the  envirorunental  mosaic  which  has 
begun  to  take  shape  In  the  pages  of  the 
Times  in  recent  weeks. 

For  instance,  a  former  Johns-MansviUe 
worker  recently  accepted  a  $500,000  settle- 
ment for  the  lung  cancer  allegedly  caused 
by  the  asbestos  he  Inhaled  decades  ago  at 
the  firm's  Contra  Costa  plant— which  still 
leaves  several  hundreds  of  workers  and 
their  families  suing  as  a  result  of  their  can- 
cers. 

Coincidentally,  Congressman  George 
Miller  claimed  bad  workmen's  comepensa- 
tion  laws  represent  a  subsidy  for  industries 
producing  hazardous  materials.  Miller  said 
the  Social  Security  system  is  spending  about 
(3  biUion  a  year  to  pay  for  work-related  dis- 
abilities—money which  ought  to  come  from 
workmen's  compensation  payments,  he  said. 
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Finally,  the  growing  contents  of  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  sites,  like  the  one  near 
Martinez,  continue  to  concern  environmen- 
talists and  planners.  Poisonous  wastes  are 
trucked  from  all  over  the  county  to  the 
Martinez  dump,  as  we  all  learned  when  an 
acid-carrying  truck  sprang  a  leak  on  Inter- 
state 680,  forcing  the  evacuation  of  thou- 
sands of  school  children. 

Some  reports  have  recently  indicated  that 
scores  of  companies  are  treating  and  dispos- 
ing of  hazardous  waste  products  with  little 
or  no  state  supervision.  The  state  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Services  is  years  behind  in 
regulating  some  1.600  companies,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  the  acid  truck  on  1-680 
had  not  been  inspected  since  it  was  pur- 
chased in  1975.  Federal  Envirorunental  Pro- 
tection Agency  records  reportedly  show  that 
more  than  two  million  tons  of  hazardous 
wastes  were  not  properly  disposed  of  for  at 
least  two  months  at  a  time. 

All  this  comes  at  a  time  when  federal 
budget  cuts  have  gutted  EPA  staffing,  when 
completion  of  a  national  water  quality 
policy  has  been  postponed,  when  air  pollu- 
tion standards  have  been  relaxed  and  when 
Industry  is  making  a  strong  case  for  less 
government  regulation. 

It  is  a  subject  almost  too  scary,  and  too 
complex,  to  think  about. 

That's  why  small  bits  of  good  news  like 
the  $90,000  federal  grant  which  will  help 
the  association  of  Bay  Area  Government 
draw  up  a  regional  plan  for  coping  with 
spUls  of  hazardous  materials  are  so  encour- 
aging. The  regional  association  will  bring 
many  government  agencies,  industry  and 
hazardous  waste  disposal  experts  together 
to  coordinate  the  response  to  spills  like  the 
one  which  threatened  residents  of  the  San 
Ramon  Valley. 

In  another  bit  of  cheer.  Gov.  Jerry  Brown 
announced  this  week  that  in  1983  the  state 
will  ban  the  land  disposal  of  six  kinds  of 
hazardous  wastes,  thereby  costing  private 
Industry  an  estimated  $20  million  to  build 
five  to  10  new  waste  treatment  facilities. 

But  that's  only  a  small  part  of  the  solu- 
tion which  we  must  find  in  the  coming 
years. 

Our  society  all  too  often  reserves  it  vigor- 
ous response  for  full-fledged  crises.  But 
we're  dealing  with  a  different  sort  of  emer- 
gency here.  The  mistakes  are  being  made 
now— but  the  victims  won't  be  heard  from 
for  years.  Then  we,  and  our  children,  will 
find  the  subtle,  complex  and  ultimately 
fragile  processes  of  our  bodies  going 
strangely  wrong.  By  then,  it  will  be  too  late 
to  solve  the  problem— we"ll  just  be  trying 
desperately  to  minimize  the  damage. 


ANWAR  SADAT 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
measure  of  a  man  is  the  number  and 
range  of  seeming  contradictions  he 
can  contain.  By  this  measure,  as  by 
any  other,  Anwar  Sadat  was  a  giant 
among  men. 

Having  been  a  soldier,  he  sought 
peace. 

Devoutly  religious,  he  respected  the 
faiths  of  others. 

At  the  political  pinnacle  of  his  coun- 
try, he  clung  tenaciously  to  his  roots. 


Proud  of  Egypt's  ancient  civilization, 
he  looked  clearly  and  unafraid  into 
the  future,  which  he  called  "the  most 
serious  of  battles." 

Unrivaled  in  power,  he  defied  the 
norms  for  those  in  such  positions,  and 
clearly  designated  a  successor. 

The  causes  for  which  he  fought— 
peace  and  understanding  among 
men— are  of  universal  importance.  But 
Anwar  Sadat  was  first  and  foremost  an 
Egyptian,  a  man  who  restored  his 
country's  pride,  gave  new  meaning  to 
its  position  of  leadership,  and  through 
his  policies  spared  the  lives  of  count- 
less thousands  of  his  coimtrymen. 

In  the  broad  range  of  his  reach  and 
the  global  impact  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, Anwar  Sadat  the  statesman 
pushed  out  new  boundaries,  and  his 
death  leaves  a  great  void.  As  a  man, 
his  moral,  political,  and  physical  cour- 
age, good  sense,  plain  speech,  and 
great  spirit  endeared  him  to  us  all.  His 
place  in  history  is  assured,  as  is  his 
place  in  our  hearts.  He  will  be  missed; 
he  will  not  be  forgotten. 

MOSHX  DAY  Alt 

Bom  in  what  was  to  be  Israel, 
Moshe  Dayan  became  one  of  its  best- 
known  figures,  and  he  became  as  well 
a  true  representative  of  the  nation  he 
helped  to  build  and  shape. 

Raised  in  Galilee,  he  was  an  early 
member  of  the  effort  which  aston- 
ished the  world  by  making  the  desert 
bloom.  As  soldier,  military  and  defense 
leader,  Moshe  Dayan  took  an  active 
part  in  some  of  his  nation's  proudest 
military  moments;  and  in  a  variety  of 
roles,  he  also  negotiated  and  managed 
peace  agreements  and  arrangements 
with  his  country's  neighbors.  Among 
these  was,  of  course,  the  Camp  David 
accords  in  which  he  was  a  crucial  actor 
and  which  remain  the  region's  best 
hope  for  peace. 

Much  has  been  made  of  Dayan's 
complexity:  Poet,  soldier,  farmer,  poli- 
tician, archeologist,  statesman,  patriot 
who  also  spoke  Arabic.  He  had  his  en- 
emies, as  anyone  would  who  combined 
his  flair  and  capacity  for  drama  with 
his  lengthy  record  of  public  life.  His 
pealcs  of  popularity  reached  the  sky, 
but  he  also  knew  the  bitter  taste  of 
defeat  and  rejection. 

Now  he  is  gone,  and  it  falls  to  us  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  talent,  skill,  energy, 
courage,  and  fierce  devotion  he 
brought  to  his  many  and  varied  tasks. 
He  was  larger  than  life;  Israel  and  the 
Middle  East  are  not  the  same  without 
him. 


CLOUDS  OVER  THE  COSMOS 
(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
not  a  program  in  this  coimtry  which  is 
not  suffering  from  severe  budgetary 


constraints.  While  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  we  must  tighten  our  belts  and 
make  some  very  difficult  decisions.  I 
am  afraid  that  in  many  cases  we  will 
be  forced  to  sacrifice  intelligent  and 
reasoned  decisions  on  the  altar  of  po- 
litical expediency.  And  in  some  cases 
these  sacrifices  are  simply  wrong.  In 
many  cases  these  decisions  are  short- 
sighted and  will  do  us  great  harm  in 
the  future. 

Today  I  am  particularly  concerned 
with  the  impact  of  severe  cuts  on  our 
Nation's  space  program.  NASA's 
budget  has  already  been  reduced  by 
7.5  percent  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
White  House  is  now  aslung  for  an- 
other $367  million  in  cutbacks,  and 
there  is  talk  of  slashing  another  $1  bil- 
lion in  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 
At  the  very  same  time,  the  administra- 
tion has  refused  to  make  any  cuts  in 
the  $2.2  billion-a-year  Space  Shuttle 
program.  This  leaves  NASA  with  just 
one  option:  More  and  drastic  cuts  in 
its  budget  for  space  science. 

NASA  has  already  given  up  on  what 
was  to  be  its  collaborative  effort  with 
the  Western  Europeans— U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  International  Solar 
Polar  Mission  has  been  scrapped.  The 
once-in-a-lifetime  mission  to  intercept 
Halley's  Comet  has  been  scrapped. 
Project  Galileo,  a  $500  million  enter- 
prise which  would  put  an  uimianned 
spacecraft  in  orbit  around  Jupiter  is  in 
serious  danger  of  being  canceled. 
NASA  officials  are  even  talking  about 
shutting  down  the  Jet  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory in  California  and  turning  off 
our  Deep  Space  Network— the  network 
which  has  allowed  us  to  track  the  Voy- 
ager 2  spacecraft  so  successfully. 

There    are    those   who   claim   that 
learning  about  the  cosmos  is  a  luxury 
these  days.  Some  even  say  that  the 
planets  will  always  be  around  and  it 
does  not  matter  if  we  eliminate  our 
program  of  planetary  exploration  so 
that  we  can  prepare  to  make  war  now. 
There  are  even  those  who  claim  that 
NASA's    primary    mission    is    one    of 
"natural  security"  and  that  its  second 
priority  should  be  to  place  a  manned 
military  presence  in  space.  While  I  do 
believe  that  it  is  critically  important 
that    Americans    are    not    forced    to 
speak  Russian  in  space,  I  also  believe 
that  we  caimot  afford  to  stop  our  pro- 
gram of  learning  about  the  universe  in 
which  we  live.  To  do  so  would  be  the 
peak  of  parochialism.  We  carmot  and 
should  not  allow  the  spirit  of  rabid 
and  frenzied  budget-cutting  to  force  us 
into  making  stupid  and  shortsighted 
decisions  in  this  body.  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  give  serious  consideration  to 
the    missile-laden    path    down    which 
this  administration  appears  to  be  lead- 
ing NASA.  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to 
hear  the  "music  of  the  spheres"  before 
our  time  runs  out  and  we  have  given 
our  stamp  of  congressional  approval  to 
the  death  of  our  planetary  program.  I 
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Include  an  article  from  Time  magazine 
in  the  Rbx)IU)  immediately  following 
my  remarks: 

CiJduds  Ovkr  thb  Cosmos 

A  luminous  pink  sunset  on  the  planet 
Mars.  The  unexpected  eruption  of  volcanoes 
on  the  tiny  Jovian  moon  lo.  Swirling  storms 
on  Jupiteif  A  continent-size  landmass 
hidden  undfr  the  thick,  sulfurous  clouds  of 
Venus.  Thi  astonishingly  beautiful  and 
complex  rines  of  Saturn. 

These  arq  only  some  of  the  spellbinding 
vistas  open^  up  by  the  U.S.  program  of 
planetary  ekploratlon.  In  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, techn^logicaUy  gifted  robots,  acting  as 
electronic  etes  and  ears,  have  flown  by  and 
inspected  ewery  planet  known  to  the  an- 
cients, from  sunbaked  Mercury,  the  inner- 
most planet,  to  distant  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

Now.  threatened  by  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's bijdget  cutters,  this  scientific  as- 
sault on  tht  cosmos  may  come  to  a  halt.  At 
a  meeting  ip  Pittsburgh  last  week,  astrono- 
mers wam*l  that  the  cuts  will  mean  "ex- 
tinction" fqr  the  planetary  program.  These 
words  were  j  echoed  by  Bruce  Murray,  direc- 
tor of  Caltich's  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory, 
who  asked:]  'Are  we  so  obsessed  with  our 


mainly  military  and  energy— to  keep  the 
world-famed  facility  in  business. 


NEGOTIATIONS  SHOULD 
PROCEED  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

(IiCr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  dismissal  by  the  administration 
of  an  appeal  from  the  Salvadoran  law 
group  for  negotiations  to  end  civil 
strife  in  that  country  is  most  disturb- 
ing. The  administration  rejected  the 
demands,  saying  they  had  nothing 
new  to  offer. 

Last  week  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment also  rejected  offers  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Revolutionary  Front  (FDR)  and 
the  Farabundo  Marti  National  Libera- 
tion Front  (FMLN)  for  negotiations. 
The  real  victims  of  these  rejections 
are  the  Salvadoran  people.  Since  the 


military  involvement  in  the  terror  of 
El  Salvador  is  pervasive.  Therefore,  its 
participation  in  any  negotiations  or 
elections  would  be  suspect.  The  re- 
structuring of  El  Salvador's  military 
would  be  a  first,  positive  step  for 
achieving  stability  in  that  country. 

The  Reagan  administration  cannot 
allow  the  present  situation  in  El  Salva- 
dor to  continue.  We  exert  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  influence  in  that 
coimtry;  we  should  use  that  influence 
to  encourage  negotiations  between  all 
sides.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  real 
victims  of  this  deplorable  situation  are 
the  El  Salvadoran  people.  They  must 
not  be  sacrificed  for  better  negotiating 
terms. 


W..W  -~ — ,    . — 1979  coup,  an  estimated  30,000  people 

present  difficulties  that  we  would  give  up     ^^^^  ^.^^    ,^^^  people  of  El  Salvador 

investing  ^-^'^^^^^^^^^.^  ^^^^^,  ^as  al-    Hve  in  constant  terror  and  confusion. 


Though 
ready  beenjreduced  by  7.5%  for  fiscal  1982, 
the  White  House  now  is  asking  for  another 
$367  million  in  cutbacks,  melting  down  the 
total  budget  to  $5.7  billion.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse, Ithe  Administration  Is  talking  of 
slashing  an  additional  $1  billion  in  each  of 
the  next  t^o  fiscal  years.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  forbidding  any  major  cuts  In  the  $2.2 
blllion-a-yeir  space  shuttle  program.  That 
leaves  NASA  with  one  option:  more  cuts  in 
space  science. 

The  spact  agency  has  already  canceled  its 
half  of  a  collaborative  effort  with  the  West- 
em  Europeans  called  the  International 
Solar  Polaf  Mission  (ISPM).  Two  urunaimed 
spacecraft  ^ere  to  be  sent  In  great,  looping 
orbits  over  [the  unexplored  poles  of  the  sun. 
Last  week  J.P.L.  officials  gloomily  conceded 
that  they  |  had  finally  given  up  hope  of 
launching  la  once-ln-a- lifetime  mission  to 
Intercept  ^alley's  comet.  This  primordial 
chunk  of  matter,  which  returns  to  the  sun's 
vicinity  in  parly  1986  after  an  absence  of  76 
years,  could  provide  invaluable  clues  to  un- 
derstanding our  solar  system's  origins.  Now 
it  will  be  ejtamlned  only  by  less  sophisticat- 
ed European,  Soviet  and  Japanese  probes. 

More  dr^tic  still  Is  the  Imminent  disman- 
tling of  Pji)ject  Galileo,  a  $500  million  en- 
terprise tliat  would  place  an  unmanned 
spacecraft  In  orbit  around  Jupiter  and  drop 
a  probe  directly  into  the  giant  planet's  at- 
mosphere. jMore  than  $200  million  has  al- 
ready been  spent.  Including  several  million 
dollars  by  ihe  West  Germans.  Also  seriously 
threatenedt  VOIR  (for  Venus  Orbiting  Im- 
aging Rad^),  a  scheme  to  place  a  radar- 
equipped  nobot  in  orbit  around  Venus  and 
map  its  cltoud-covered  surface.  NASA  offi- 
cials are  even  talking  about  mothbalUng  the 
Deep  Spac^  Network,  a  globe-glrdllng  array 
of  antennae  that  acts  as  a  vital  conununlca- 
tlons  ■dovmlink  "  with  all  U.S.  unmanned 
planetary  »pacecraft.  One  effect  of  such  a 
move  woulfl  be  to  silence  the  transmissions 
of  the  Voy|«er  2  spacecraft,  which  Is  sched- 
uled to  past  by  Uranus  In  1986. 

Some  sttace  scientists  hope  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  or  Congress  will  be 
persuaded  to  reconsider.  But  Murray  is 
taking  no  chances.  In  a  message  to  J.P.L.'s 
4,000  worried  employees  last  week,  he  an- 
noimced  tte  would  seek  other  contracts— 


If  this  kind  of  tension  continues  una- 
bated, there  will  be  no  place  for  nego- 
tiations. Military  victory  wiU  be  the 
only  solution. 

A  military  victory  by  either  side 
would  not  benefit  the  Salvadoran 
people.  The  bitterness  brought  on  by 
the  struggle  would  only  be  exacerbat- 
ed by  an  unconditional  surrender  of 
either  the  left  or  the  right. 

If  El  Salvador  is  to  build  a  democra- 
cy, then  it  must  be  made  up  of  all  le- 
gitimate political  groupings.  There  are 
other  real  political  forces  in  El  Salva- 
dor. President  Duarte  seems  to  under- 
stand this.  He  has  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  negotiate,  but  the  military  fac- 
tion of  the  Salvadoran  junta,  as  exem- 
plified by  last  week's  rejection,  has 
prevailed,  making  certain  there  are  no 
talks  with  the  left.  Yet,  both  the  jimta 
and  the  Reagan  administration  say  El 
Salvador's  problems  would  be  solved  if 
there  were  free  elections.  Free  elec- 
tions, however,  cannot  take  place 
under  present  circumstances.  Negotia- 
tions must  precede  elections.  The 
country  is  split  socially.  economicaUy. 
and  politically.  El  Salvador  has  never 
had  a  democratic  government.  Right 
now.  it  does  not  have  the  institutional 
foundation  for  building  a  democracy. 
That  Is  why  the  junta  must  sit  down 
with  the  FDR  and  the  FMLN  and 
work  out  a  program  for  bringing  de- 
mocracy to  El  Salvador. 

One  point  of  contention  lietween  the 
left  and  the  right  is  the  left's  demand 
for  a  restructuring  of  the  military. 
The  recent  statement  of  the  French 
and  Mexican  Governments  similarly 
called  for  a  restructuring  of  the  mili- 
tary as  a  precondition  for  negotiations. 

I.  too,  believe  that  the  military 
needs  to  be  dismantled  and  reorga- 
nized for  there  to  be  legitimate  elec- 
tions in  El  Salvador.  The  evidence  of 


EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
rescind  those  sections  of  the  law  im- 
posing "exclusive  representation"  on 
Federal  employees.  My  bill  is  engi- 
neered to  amend  the  labor-manage- 
ment relations  provisions  of  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of 
1978,  by  eliminating  the  exclusive  rep- 
resentation provisions  now  woven 
through  the  fabric  of  the  act.  It 
achieves  its  purpose  economically, 
making  the  smallest  possible  nimiber 
of  changes  in  the  existing  law.  and 
leaving  the  scheme  of  the  law.  apart 
from  exclusive  representation,  intact. 

Once  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  sev- 
eral imions  will  be  able  to  operate 
within  the  same  bargaining  unit,  each 
competing  for  the  voluntary  allegiance 
of  workers.  Bargaining  representatives 
then  would  tend  to  specialize  in  order 
to  meet  the  differing  needs  of  various 
segments  of  the  work  force.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  the  situation  now  stands, 
the  interests  of  one  group  are  traded 
off  for  the  interests  of  another— for 
example,  older  versus  younger  work- 
ers. Abolition  of  Government-shel- 
tered monopoly  status  would  not  only 
bring  more  personalized  unions  to  the 
Federal  employee,  it  would  bring 
stable  labor-management  relations  to 
the  Federal  work  force.  This  goal  can 
be  realized.  A  prime  example  of  unions 
operating  successfully  without  exclu- 
sive representation  provisions  in  the 
law  is  Western  Europe. 

There,  where  unions  are  unquestion- 
ably strong,  labor-management  rela- 
tions are  not  favored  by  monopoly  bar- 
gaining. In  West  Germany,  for  exam- 
ple, exclusive  representation  is  not 
provided  for  by  statute.  Nevertheless, 
no  one  could  credibly  argue  that  labor 
relations  in  that  country  are  chaotic. 
German  unions  effectively  negotiate 
wages,  benefits,  and  working  condi- 
tions for  their  members,  without  any 
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obligation  to  nonmembers  in  the  bar- 
gaining unit. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  experi- 
ence of  the  sulvanced  work  force  of 
Western  Europe  cannot  be  duplicated 
here.  The  United  States  is  one  of  the 
few  nations  to  require  exclusive  repre- 
sentation in  collective  bargaining.  We, 
as  lawmakers,  need  to  be  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  monopoly  bargaining, 
with  all  its  attendent  injustice,  is  a 
recent  phenomenon  in  the  scheme  of 
labor-management  relations  for  the 
Federal  work  force.  For  most  of  our 
Nation's  history,  a  harmonious  climate 
was  maintained  in  the  Federal  sector 
without  resorting  to  that  oppressive 
device.  The  concept  of  monopoly  bar- 
gaining was  first  imposed  on  Federal 
employees  less  than  20  years  ago,  in 
1962,  by  Executive  Order  10988,  issued 
by  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  That 
unfortunate  situation  was  perpetuated 
by  Executive  Order  11491  in  1969.  and 
by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  in 
1978. 

As  lawmakers,  we  also  need  to  re- 
member the  wishes  of  our  constitu- 
ents. The  American  people  have  estab- 
lished a  long  record  of  opposition  to 
monopoly  privileges.  Not  surprisingly, 
monopoly  bargaining  privileges  offer 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  a  1980  na- 
tionwide survey,  the  Opinion  Research 
Corp.  found  that  fully  67.5  percent  of 
Americans,  including  a  52.3-percent 
majority  of  union  members,  oppose  ex- 
clusive representation. 

Taking  away  a  worker's  right  to  ne- 
gotiate for  himself  is  wrong  for  work- 
ers in  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. Yet.  monopoly  bargaining  packs 
an  even  more  potent  punch  in  the 
public  sector.  Due  to  the  very  nature 
of  public  sector  employment— supply- 
ing essential  services— public  sector 
monopoly  bargaining  poses  a  direct 
threat  to  the  general  welfare  and 
safety  of  citizens. 

Public  sector  union  officials  are  not 
above  pressing  the  monopoly  power  of 
an  illegal  strike.  They  are  keenly 
aware,  that  by  derailing  the  supply  of 
essential  services  for  which  there  is  no 
alternate  source,  elected  legislators  are 
caught  between  appeasing  the  union 
officials'  wrath  and  stilling  the  shrill 
cry  of  a  panic-stricken  citizenry,  clam- 
oring for  the  restoration  of  essential 
services. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  the  prob- 
lem Federal  sector  monopoly  bargain- 
ing poses  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  good  urgently  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed. Now  is  the  time  to  contem- 
plate the  ill  state  of  Federal  employee- 
employer  labor  relation  law— before 
other  illegal  strikes  paralyze  the 
entire  Federal  Government.  We  do 
have  reason  for  concern. 

The  president  of  the  largest  Federal 
Government  employees  union.  Ken- 
neth Blaylock  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Government  Employees, 
openly  announced  a  program  of  job  ac- 


tions against  the  Government  in  the 
Washington  Star  last  March  25.  "You 
are  going  to  see  more  open  confronta- 
tion." said  Blaylock.  "Militancy  is  in- 
creasing •  •  •  what  will  happ>en  will 
happen." 

Last  April  18,  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  President  Robert  Poll  of  the 
Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers 
Organization  did  not  even  bother 
masking  his  intentions  in  sly  innuen- 
do. He  t>oldly  declared.  "The  only  ille- 
gal strike  is  an  unsuccessful  one." 

I  think  it  is  time  to  take  those  words 
to  heart.  I  believe  we  should  rectify 
the  situation  with  regard  to  Federal 
employees  subject  to  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1978.  Enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  abolish  Federal  sector  ex- 
clusive representation  is  a  logical  step 
toward  forwarding  the  best  interests 
of  Federal  employees  and  securing  the 
public  welfare.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CATHERINE  MAY 
BEDELL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  women  ever  to 
serve  in  this  Chamber— a  woman  now 
on  the  verge  of  concluding  23  years  of 
exemplary  service  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States— Catherine  May  Bedell. 

For  12  years,  then-Congress  woman 
May  represented  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington's Fourth  District  with  skill, 
compassion,  and  integrity.  Her  intel- 
lect and  eloquence  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  were  major 
factors  in  shaping  legislation  to  spur 
American  food  production,  provide  for 
effective  meat  and  poultry  inspection, 
and  establish  the  food  stamp  and 
other  nutrition  programs.  An  outspo- 
ken advocate  of  the  rights  of  women 
in  our  society,  she  championed  the 
elimination  of  unfair  restrictions  on 
women  officers  in  the  armed  services, 
and  lent  her  considerable  prestige  to 
the  passage  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. 

Since  leaving  the  House  in  1971  she 
has  served  with  high  distinction  on 
the  International  Trade  Commission, 
where  she  has  consistently  worked  to 
strengthen  our  Nation's  economy 
through  increased  foreign  trade.  In 
1971  she  served  as  the  first  woman 
Chairman  of  the  ITC— Itnown  then  as 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission— and 
again  chaired  the  Commission  in  1979. 
Throughout  her  service  on  the  Com- 
mission she  has  shown  the  leadership 
and  dedication  that  mark  the  highest 
form  of  public  service. 

Despite  the  demands  of  her  public 
life,  Catherine  May  Bedell  has  also 
shown  beyond  doubt  that  women  in 
Government  can  indeed  find  the  time 
to  be  loving  and  caring  mothers.  As 


one  who  knows  well  the  challenges 
and  rewards  of  combining  motherhood 
with  public  service,  I  can  look  to  her 
two  fine  children— James  C.  May  and 
Melinda  May  Sullivan— and  see  in 
them  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  a 
successful  life. 

It  is  this  devotion  to  her  family,  as 
well  as  to  her  public  duties,  that  has 
made  Catherine  May  Bedell  such  an 
extraordinary  public  servant. 

As  one  who  was  privileged  to  serve 
alongside  Catherine  May  Bedell  in  the 
90th  and  91st  Congresses.  I  had  many 
occasions  to  draw  on  her  wealth  of 
wisdom  and  experience.  Always  con- 
cerned—always informed  in  her  judg- 
ment—always a  leader— she  epitomized 
the  finest  traditions  of  this  House.  Her 
record  places  her  among  the  first 
rank— not  simply  of  women  Mem- 
bers—but of  all  Members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body. 

With  her  departure  from  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  next 
month.  Commissioner  Bedell  will  mark 
the  end  of  23  years  of  outstanding  ac- 
complishments in  the  name  of  her 
coimtry.  She  will  leave  behind  a 
record  that  will  surely  inspire  count- 
less more  women  to  enter  public  serv- 
ice—at all  levels— and  to  excel. 

But  even  as  she  leaves  public  service, 
she  is  not  really  retiring.  She  and  her 
devoted  husband  Don  will,  I  know, 
remain  interested  and  active  in  the 
public  life  they  have  known  so  well, 
and  remain  a  part  of  the  many  private 
lives  they  have  touched  so  deeply  over 
the  years. 

As  cochair  of  the  Congress  women's 
Caucus,  I  recognize  the  great  debt 
that  is  owed  Catherine  May  Bedell  by 
all  women  in  Government  today— and 
those  who  will  follow  us. 

As  a  Member  of  this  Congress,  I  rec- 
ognize the  great  debt  that  is  owed  her 
by  aU  citizens  of  this  Republic. 

I  take  great  pride  in  saluting  this 
outstanding  public  servant  today,  and 
I  ask  all  my  colleagues  in  this  House 
to  join  me  in  this  tribute.* 


BROADCASTING  BILL 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a 
constructive  proposal  for  the  deregula- 
tion of  this  Nation's  radio  and  televi- 
sion broadcasting  industry.  For  more 
than  50  years,  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try has  faced  a  mounting  Federal  reg- 
ulatory burden.  In  its  infancy,  when 
millions  of  Americans  had  access  only 
to  one  or  two  broadcasting  outlets, 
these  regulations  helped  to  insure  that 
the  public  obtained  quality  service 
from  their  local  broadcasters.  Today, 
however,  broadcasting  is  a  mature  in- 
dustry with  9.087  radio  stations  and 
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1.035  telsvision  stations  in  operation 
that  provide  service  to  nearly  every 
farm  in  the  Nation.  In  fact, 
((very  American  citizen  has 
access  now  to  several  broadcasting  out- 
lets. In  ibSl.  the  need  for  massive  Fed- 
eral oveteight  of  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry Ifis  ended,  and  elimination  of 
needless.  Federal  regulation  should 
save  the  taxpayer  millions  of  dollars. 
Under '  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
ficant  regulatory  burdens 
removed  from  the  broadcast- 
Btry.  First,  the  so-called  fair- 
:trlne  would  be  amended. 
Under  the  fairness  doctrine,  broad- 
casters ire  required  to  allow  persons 
to  respohd  to  controversial  issues  dis- 
cussed oil  the  station.  If  a  controver- 
sial issue  is  discussed  during  a  paid 
program!  the  broadcaster  must  give 
away  ain  time  free  of  charge  to  those 
desiring]  to  respond.  The  requirement 
that  brdadcasters  give  away  time  dis- 
couraged the  broadcast  of  controver- 
sial programing.  Broadcasters  fre- 
quently pimply  refuse  to  air  paid  com- 
mercials! and  other  sponsored  pro- 
graming! rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
being  required  to  give  away  time  to 
those  desiring  to  respond.  In  today's 
competitive  and  diverse  information 
services  piarket.  elimination  of  the  re- 
quiremeht  will  have  no  demonstrable 
impact  on  the  presentation  of  conflict- 
ing viewpoints. 

Second,  my  bill  would  eliminate  the 
equal-time  rule  under  which  broad- 
casters iiust  permit  all  candidates  for 
political,  office  an  equal  opportunity  to 
use  th4  broadcasting  station.  The 
equal-tiiie  rule  has  proven  to  be  coun- 
terprodiictive.  To  avoid  the  risk  that 
the  use  |Of  a  station  by  one  candidate 
will  result  in  requests  for  air  time 
from  nimerous  candidates— many  of 
them  fiom  fringe  political  parties— 
broadcasters  often  deny  air  time  to  aU 
candidates.  Repeal  of  the  equal-time 
r\ile  win  permit  the  broadcaster  to  use 
his  owT^  judgment  in  deciding  when 
and  whether  to  air  the  programs  of 
politicall  candidates.  In  today's  com- 
petitive linformation  services  market,  I 
am  convinced  that  all  candidates  will 
be  able  to  find  outlets  on  which  to  ex- 
press tntir  opinions. 
My  bill  would  delete  other  provi- 


sions in 


the  existing  law  that  are  un- 


necessajy  in  today's  competitive  infor- 
mation marketplace.  Broadcasting  li- 
censees would  be  guaranteed  renewal 
of  theiri  licenses  if  they  comply  with 
the  FCC's  regrulations  and  the  Com- 
municatSons  Act.  They  would  no 
longer  Have  to  conduct  and  submit  to 
the  FCt  the  results  of  formal  inter- 
views wQth  community  residents,  nor 
would  tpey  be  expected  to  broadcast 
any  specified  amount  of  information 
prograi^ing  or  keep  the  nimiber  of 
commercials  that  they  air  within  spec- 
ified limits. 

In  sujli,  the  bill  I  introduced  today 
would  nepeal  Federal  regulations  im- 


posed on  the  broadcasting  industry 
which  no  longer  serve  a  valid  policy 
purpose.  Moreover,  repeal  of  these 
provisions  will  save  taxpayer  money 
and  will  relieve  broadcasters  from  sub- 
stantial Federal  paperwork  require- 
ments. At  this  point  I  include  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analyses: 

S«CnOM-BY-SBCTIOM  AlfALYSIS  OF  BROADCAST 
BUX 

sKcnoN  i:  Tmjc  or  bill 

sBcnoH  a:  amkno  sectioii  30»  of  the 
comccnncATiOMS  act 

A.  Establishes  new  procedures  for  resolv- 
ing petitions  to  deny  applications  for  renew- 
al of  Ucenscs  granted  by  the  PCC.  (Amend- 
ment will  minimize  paperworli  burden  on  li- 
censes and  will  insure  tbat  allegations  raised 
in  petitions  to  deny  license  renewal  applica- 
tions are  resolved  expeditiously.) 

B.  Requires  PCC  to  renew  radio  and  tele- 
vision station  licenses  unless  the  actions  of 
the  licensee  "evidence  such  serious  disre- 
gard for  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  the 
rules  and  policies  of  the  Commission  to  jus- 
tify denial  of  the  application."  (Amendment 
will  put  an  end  to  license  challenge  by  par- 
ties who  allege  that  their  application  should 
be  preferred  for  reasons  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  performance  of  the  incum- 
bent licensee.) 

SECTION  3:  AMKKD  SECTION  310(DI  OF  THE 
COmfTTNICATIONS  ACT 

Gives  licensees  desiring  to  sell  any  facility 
licensed  by  the  PCC  authority  to  sell  the  fa- 
cility at  their  own  risk  before  receiving 
Commission  approval.  Licensees  exercising 
this  option  must  notify  the  Commission 
within  2  days  after  the  sale,  and  the  Com- 
mission may  rescind  the  transaction. 
(Amendment  will  help  expedite  sales  of 
PCC-licensed  property  without  undermining 
the  rights  of  any  party  desiring  to  challenge 
the  sale.) 

SECTION  4:  REPEAL  SECTIONS  313  AND  314  OF 
THE  COKMUNICATIONS  ACT 

These  Sections  establish  special  antitrust 
laws  for  PCC  licensees.  The  Commission  has 
recommended  that  these  provisions  be  re- 
pealed. The  agency  sUted  that  it  believes 
that  antitrust  laws  of  general  applicability 
are  adequate  and  that  antitrust  enforce- 
ment should  be  left  to  the  E>epartment  of 
Justice  and  the  Pederal  Trade  Commission, 
the  expert  agencies  In  the  antitrust  field. 

SECTION  S:  AMEND  SECTION  315(A)  OF  THE 
COMMimiCATIONS  ACT 

A.  Repeal  that  portion  of  the  'Fairness 
Doctrine"  which  requires  that  broadcasters 
make  air-time  available  on  the  same  "terms 
and  conditions"  to  those  who  wish  to  re- 
stx>nd  to  programming  broadcast  previously 
by  the  station.  (Primary  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
present  requirement  that  broadcasters  make 
available  free  alr-tlme  to  those  desiring  to 
respond  to  paid  programming.  The  present 
requirement  for  free  response  time  has  a 
chilling  effect  on  the  broadcast  of  contro- 
versial programs.  Because  of  the  require- 
ment that  the  broadcaster  provide  free  re- 
sponse time,  broadcasters  often  decline  to 
accept  the  commercials  and  other  program- 
ming even  though  a  sponsor  is  willing  to 
pay  to  air  the  program.  In  today's  competi- 
tive and  diverse  information  services 
market,  elimination  of  the  requirement  for 
free  response  time  will  have  no  demonstra- 
ble negative  impact  on  the  presentation  of 
conflicting  viewpoints.) 


B.  Repeal  the  "Equal  Time"  rule  which 
requires  broadcasters  to  afford  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  the  use  of  the  station's  broad- 
casting facilities  to  all  candidates  for  politi- 
cal office.  (Equal  time  requirement  has  had 
a  limiting  effect  on  free  and  open  political 
debate.  Many  broadcasters  deny  alr-tlme  to 
all  [>olitical  candidates  rather  than  run  the 
risk  that  granting  air-time  to  some  candi- 
dates will  lead  to  numerous  requests  for 
equal  time  from  other  candidates.  Because 
of  today's  highly  competitive  and  diverse  in- 
formation services  market,  elimination  of 
the  E>)ual  Time  requirement  will  have  no 
demonstrable  negative  impact  on  the  ability 
of  candidates  for  political  office  to  present 
their  viewpoints.) 

SECTION  6:  ADD  A  NrW  SECTION  331 

This  Section  will  prohibit  the  PCC  from 
requiring  broadcasters  to  broadcast  sjjeci- 
fled  amounts  of  news,  public  affairs,  locally 
produced  or  any  other  programs.  Moreover, 
it  will  prohibit  the  PCC  from  requiring 
broadcasters  to  adhere  to  a  particular  pro- 
gramming format,  to  ascertain  the  problems 
and  interests  of  their  service  areas,  and  to 
restrict  the  amount,  length,  scheduling,  or 
frequency  of  commercial  announcements. 
(Statistics  demonstrate  that  broadcasters  al- 
ready substantially  exceed  voluntarily  the 
minimum  guidelines  that  the  PCC  has  speci- 
fied in  the  above  areas.  Elimination  of  these 
guidelines  would  merely  remove  substantial 
paperwork  burdens  from  broadcasters.  The 
PCC  has  recently,  on  its  own,  removed  these 
burdens  from  radio  licensees.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  extend  the  ruling  to 
cover  television  stations  as  well.) 


D  1740 


MORE  RICE  FOR  SCHOOL 
LUNCHES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexan- 
der) is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDEIR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  rice  in  school  lunch 
and  other  federally  aided  food  service 
programs  which  I  believe  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  American  food  consumers,  rice 
growers,  and  American  taxpayers, 
alike. 

Rice  is  a  nutritious,  economical, 
easily  prepared  food  that  has  been  a 
staple  in  diets  around  the  world  for 
nearly  5.000  years.  In  the  last  25  years 
annual  per  capita  rice  consumption  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  from 
4.8  pounds  in  1955  to  7.3  pounds  in 
1980.  For  decades  rice  has  been  a  part 
of  the  menus  of  the  food  service  pro- 
grams of  schools  and  other  nonprofit 
residential  and  nonresidential  institu- 
tions. It  is  already  used  to  some  extent 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
administered  food  commodity  distribu- 
tion programs. 

Although  it  is  classified  as  a  cereal 
grain,  rice  offers  versatility  to  meal 
planners  that  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  food.  As  a  basis  for  any  meal  it 
can  be  used  with  equal  success  in 
soups,  salads,  main  dishes,  entree  ac- 
companiments, or  desserts. 
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The  equivalent  of  one-half  cup  serv- 
ing of  enriched,  cooked  rice  provides  5 
percent  of  the  U.S.  reconmiended 
daily  allowances  (RDA)  of  thiamine 
and  niacine,  3.75  percent  of  the  RDA 
of  iron  and  5  percent  of  the  RDA  of  ri- 
boflavin when  that  vitamin  is  supple- 
mented. The  protein  content  of  rice  is 
superior  in  amino  acid  structure  to 
that  provided  by  other  grains.  The 
presence  of  all  eight  of  the  essential 
amino  acids  in  proper  proportion  en- 
ables the  protein  to  be  effectively  uti- 
lized and  when  supplemented  by  milk 
or  other  proteins  of  animal  origin,  rtce 
constitutes  a  valuable  source  of  pro- 
tein. Rice  also  has  a  protein-sharing 
action,  enabling  the  body  to  make  op- 
timum use  of  smaU  amounts  of  pro- 
tein. 

Rice  contains  only  a  trace  of  fat  and 
is  cholesterol- free.  It  is  also  gluten- 
free,  low  in  sodium  and  nonallergenic, 
excellent  for  diets  restrictive  in  these 
factors.  Its  fiber  content  makes  rice 
98-percent  digestible.  And,  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  half-cup  serving  of  plain 
cooked  rice  supplies  about  82  calories. 
Under  the  proposal  I  have  intro- 
duced the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  directed  to  require  that  1  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  food  commodities 
distributed  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  be  used  for  rice  in  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  USDA  had  issued,  by  October 
31,  a  rice  outlook  and  situation  report 
for  that  rice  marketing  year  estimat- 
ing that  the  ending  stocks  of  rice  will 
exceed  by  20  percent  or  more  the  aver- 
age ending  stocks  of  rice  in  the  5  pre- 
ceding rice  marketing  years. 

In  order  to  avoid  creating  a  shortage 
of  rice  in  the  private  markets,  I  have 
provided  that  if  the  operation  of  the 
program  would  reduce  the  ending 
stocks  below  90  percent  of  the  average 
ending  stocks  for  the  previous  5-year 
period  the  Secretary  could  reduce  the 
required  purchases  of  rice  to  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  value  of  food 
commodities  distributed  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act. 

Also,  my  bill  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  modify  the 
rice  purchase  requirement  if  the  price 
situation  would  result  in  the  acquisi- 
tion, distribution,  and  use  of  rice  in 
such  quantities  as  to  threaten  the  nu- 
tritional integrity  of  the  federally  as- 
sisted food  service  programs. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  a  program 
as  I  am  proposing  can  be  effectively 
used  to  help  stabilize  the  rice  produc- 
tion income  for  American  farmers. 
Such  action  would  benefit  American 
taxpayers  by  reducing  the  likelihood 
of  American  rice  growers  being  forced 
into  using  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration nonrecourse  loan  program  or 
the  Federal  Government's  having  to 
make  deficiency  payments  to  rice 
farmers.  It  would  help  American  food 
consumers  toward  better  knowledge  of 


means  of  achieving  economical,  easily 
prepared,  nutritious  meals. 

In  fiscal  year  1980  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  food  commod- 
ities distributed  under  its  chUd  nutri- 
tion programs  was  by  USDA  for  allo- 
cating 23.963,000  pounds  of  rice.  If  my 
proposal  had  been  in  operation  at  that 
time  the  poundage  of  distributed  rice 
would  have  nearly  doubled.  Even  so. 
food  service  programs  benefiting  from 
the  food  commodity  distribution  pro- 
grson  and  dispensing  an  averge  of  500 
meals  per  day,  on  a  5  day  weekly  basis, 
would  have  needed  to  serve  rice  only 
about  once  every  2  weeks  in  order  to 
make  efficient  use  of  the  supply  made 
available. 

Rice  has  been  grown  in  the  United 
States  for  nearly  three  centiules.  It 
was  introduced  when,  in  1694,  a  ship 
captain  gave  the  Governor  of  the 
Colony  of  South  Carolina  a  handful  of 
grains  of  rice  in  gratitude  for  the  help 
he  and  his  crew  had  received  after 
their  vessel  was  blown  off  course  on  a 
trip  between  Madagascar  and  England. 
These  grains  were  used  by  the  colo- 
nists for  seed  and  the  U.S.  rice  indus- 
try was  bom. 

The  quality  of  our  rice  is  probably 
the  best  in  the  world  and  our  produc- 
tion methods  are  considered  to  be  the 
world's  most  efficient. 

Over  the  centuries  American  rice 
production  has  moved  westward  so 
that  the  rice  growing  is  concentrated 
in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Texas,  and  California.  My  home  State 
of  Arkansas  harvests  40  percent  of  all 
rice  produced  in  the  Nation,  more 
than  any  other  State.  In  fact,  Arkan- 
sas' First  Congressional  District, 
which  I  represent,  plants  more  rice 
than  any  State.  Rice  is  grown  free  of 
acreage  restrictions  and  although  our 
Nation  is  not  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer, we  are  the  largest  exporter  of 
rice.  Except  for  specialty  rices  we  are 
self-sufficient  and  our  rice  production 
is  a  substantial  factor  in  American  ag- 
riculture's ability  to  fulfiU  a  major 
role  in  strengthening  the  Nation's 
economy  through  export  sales. 

The  bill  f oUows: 

H.R.  4777 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  to  provide  that  in  certain  years  pur- 
chases of  foodstuffs  for  commodity  distri- 
bution must  reflect  a  certain  proportion  of 
rice  purchases 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1755)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  if  by  October  31  of  any  fiscal 
year,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  issued  a  rice  outlook  and  situa- 
tion report  for  that  rice  marketing  year  esti- 
mating that  the  ending  stocks  for  rice  wlU 
exceed  by  20  percent  or  more  the  average  of 
the  ending  stocks  for  rice  in  the  five  preced- 
ing rice  marketing  years,  then  not  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  total  value  of  agricultur- 


al commodities  and  other  foods  to  be  dis- 
tributed under  this  Act  and  under  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  shall  be  expended  for 
rice  in  such  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  determina- 
tion that  the  purchasing  requirement  under 
paragraph  (1)  would  result  in  a  reduction  of 
the  ending  stocks  of  rice  for  that  rice  mar- 
keting year  to  below  90  percent  of  the  aver- 
age ending  stocks  of  rice  for  the  five  preced- 
ing rice  marketing  years,  then  the  Secretary 
may  limit  such  purchases  of  rice  to  not  less 
than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  agricultural  commodities  and  other 
foods  to  be  distributed  under  this  Act  and 
under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  196fi. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  determina- 
tion that  the  purchasing  requirements 
under  paragraplis  (1)  or  (2)  would  endanger 
the  nutritional  integrity  of  meals  served, 
then  the  Secretary  may  modify  such  pur- 
chasing requirement  to  ensuire  that  meals 
served  meet  minimum  nutritional  require- 
ments under  this  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  I966.".* 


HOW  PRESIDENT  REAGAN  CAN 
END  THE  REAGAN  RECESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  now 
agree,  including  the  President  himself, 
that  we  have  entered  a  recession.  But 
the  debate  in  this  body  has  not  yet 
turned  to  how  we  get  out  of  the  reces- 
sion. 

F'irst.  interest  rates  must  come  down, 
promptly  and  decisively.  The  demand 
for  money  is  now  falling  more  rapidly 
than  the  supply.  Therefore,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  interest  to  fall,  without  the 
monetary  target-busting  that  all— 
except  perhaps  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan— agree  should  be  avoided.  The 
President  should  announce  the  repeal 
of  the  strictures  he  imposed  in  his 
February  18  program  for  economic  re- 
covery on  the  Federal  Reserve,  namely 
that  money  growth  over  a  5-year 
period  starting  this  year  be  made  to 
fall  to  one-half  its  1980  levels.  In  our 
March  1981,  report,  the  Joint  Econom- 
ic Committee  Dem(x;rats  unanimously 
urged  that  this  shrinkage  be  deferred 
for  the  present,  in  order  to  prevent 
disastrously  high  interest  rates.  As  the 
course  of  interest  rates  leading  to  our 
present  recession  proves,  our  advice 
was  timely.  The  President  should  now 
set  things  right. 

Second,  the  recession  puts  an  end  to 
the  budgetary  minuet  in  which  we 
have  all  been  engaged  for  the  past  few 
months.  According  to  the  respected 
John  Berry  of  the  Washington  Post, 
the  recession  is  being  said  by  some 
forecasters  to  boost  the  fiscal  year 
1982  deficit  from  the  President's  pro- 
posed level  of  $42  billion  to  as  high  as 
$97  billion.  It  would  be  folly  to  at- 
tempt to  close  this  gap  by  further 
spending  cuts  or  tax  increases,  as  de- 
sirable as  a  rollback  of  the  Reagan  tax 
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glveawiy  to  the  wealthy  may  be  on 
other  grounds. 

Instead,  we  should  call  on  lower  in- 
terest rates  to  reverse  the  recession. 
And  w^  should  adopt  policies  of  wage, 
price,  ^d  speculative  credit  restraints 
that  wUl  permit  such  a  reversal  with- 
out re-igniting  inflation. 

Presi  lent  Reagan  has  gotten  us  into 
the  re<ession.  By  revoking  his  super- 
tight  money  policy,  and  ending  his 
aversion  to  any  sort  of  an  incomes 
policy,  ^e  csui  get  us  out  of  it.« 


INT  SRCIRCUIT  TRIBUNAL  OP 
THE  U.S.  COURTS  OP  APPEAIJS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previ  jus  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiEH)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  15.  1981.  I  introduced  H.R. 
4762,  h  bill  to  create  an  Intercircuit 
Tribural  of  the  U.S.  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals. The  proposed  legislation  will 
provide  necessary  help  where  it  is 
needec  most  in  the  Pederal  judicial 
system:  at  the  appellate  level.  I  am 
please(  I  that  the  chairman  of  my  com- 
mittee Mr.  RoDiNO,  and  two  minority 
memb<  rs  on  my  subcommittee.  Mr. 
Railshack  and  Mr.  Butler,  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  proposal. 

The  kntercircuit  Tribunal  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  of  Appeals  Act  is  a  modest  idea 
which  uses,  for  the  most  part,  existing 
judicia  I  resources.  The  new  panel  also 
will  re  y  on  existing  manpower  in  the 
U.S.  Ilarshals  Service.  It  therefore 
will  b€  extremely  low  in  cost.  The  tri- 
bunal will  be  composed  of  between  14 
and  22  circuit  judges  who  are  in  regu- 
lar ac  ive  service  or  who  are  senior 
judges  The  judges  are  to  be  designat- 
ed by  ;he  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 

The  tribunal  is  a  patch  that  fits 
neatly  in  the  larger  tapestry  of  the 
Peden  1  judiciary.  The  new  name  sym- 
bolizes this  fit.  Rather  than  creating  a 
nation  \\  court  of  appeals  with  transfer 
jurisdiction  from  the  other  courts  of 
appeals— which  actually  suggests  to 
some  i .  lowered  status  for  the  existing 
ex -circuit  courts— the  tribunal  will 
have  Reference  jurisdiction  from  the 
Supreftie  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Thus,  all  petitions  for  review  continue 
to  be  routed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Furthermore,  after  the  rendering  of  a 
judgment  by  the  intercircuit  tribunal, 
a  pet  tion  for  certiorari  may  once 
again  t>e  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  any  ar- 
gument that  this  new  court  would  act 
as  a  ^tekeeper  and  reduce  access  to 
the  Si  preme  Court  must  fail  analysis. 
The  Si  ipreme  Court  will  remain,  in  the 
words  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren, 
"the  ultimate  tribunal  to  which  all 
citizen  s,  poor  or  rich,  may  submit  their 
claims  " 

Moreover,  the  proposed  legislation 
dovetails  neatly  with  the  proposal  to 


create  a  court  of  appeals  for  the  Ped- 
eral circuit:  Which  presently  is  moving 
through  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  which  hopefully  will  be 
enacted  Into  law  during  the  97th  Con- 
gress. Some  commentators  have 
argued  that  that  bill  Is  a  national 
court  of  appeals  in  disguise.  The  legis- 
lation that  I  am  introducing  today  is 
further  evidence  that  that  argiunent  is 
specious. 

The  intercircuit  tribunal  will  be  a 
temporary  entity  since  it  is  sunsetted 
after  5  years.  Due  to  the  court's  exper- 
imental nature,  there  are  report-back 
provisions  so  that  Congress  might  de- 
termine whether  the  court  has  been  a 
failure  or  a  success. 

Before  discussing  the  reasons  for  the 
legislation,  I  briefly  would  like  to  de- 
lineate its  background.  In  1971,  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger,  acting  in  his 
capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Pederal 
Judicial  Center,  appointed  a  seven- 
member  study  group  on  the  caseload 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  so-called 
Preund  Group  studied  the  myriad 
problems  affecting  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  submitted  recommenda- 
tions for  change  in  1972. 

In  1973  the  Congress  created  a  Com- 
mission on  Revision  of  the  Pederal 
Court  Appellate  System,  called  the 
Hruska  Commission  after  its  chair- 
man, to  study  the  structure  smd  inter- 
nal procedures  of  the  Pederal  circuit 
courts  of  appeal.  In  different  forms, 
the  Preund  Group  and  the  Hruska 
Commission  both  recommended  the 
creation  of  a  National  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. Their  recommendation  was  in 
response  to  a  finding  by  both  Commis- 
sions that  serious  caseload  problems 
existed  in  the  Pederal  appellate 
system,  requiring  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  Congress. 

Shortly  thereafter,  in  1»77  my  sub- 
committee—the Subcommittee  on 
Courts.  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice— held  7  days  of 
oversight  hearings  on  the  "State  of 
the  Judiciary  and  Access  to  Justice." 
We  received  testimony  from  individ- 
uals who  had  participated  in  the  foun- 
dation work  on  the  Preund  Group  and 
the  Hruska  Commission.  Testimony 
also  was  heard  from  the  policymaking 
arm  of  the  Federal  judiciary:  The  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States. 
Because  of  the  serious  nature  of  the 
questions  considered  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Warren  E.  Burger,  participated 
by  submitting  a  written  statement  into 
the  record. 

The  testimony  and  statements  pre- 
sented by  the  respected  witnesses  con- 
firmed that  the  Pederal  judiciary  was 
indeed  suffering  from  endemic  over- 
load. As  observed  in  a  Department  of 
Justice  report  submitted  into  the 
record  by  former  Solicitor  General 
Robert  Bork: 

The  Pederal  courts,  however,  now  face  a 
crisis  of  overload,  a  crisis  so  serious  that  it 


threatena  the  capacity  of  the  Federal 
system  to  function  as  it  should.  This  is  not  a 
crisis  for  the  courts  alone.  It  is  a  crisis  for 
litigants  who  seek  Justice,  for  claims  of 
human  rights,  for  the  rule  of  law.  and  it  is 
therefore  a  crisis  for  the  Nation. 

As  regards  the  appellate  capacity  of 
the  Pederal  court  system,  this  over- 
load was  described  as  having  especially 
deleterious  effects.  One  of  the  main 
functions  of  appellate  courts  is  to 
insure  uniformity  and  consistency  in 
the  law  by  resolving  conflicts  in  deci- 
sions between  or  among  trial  courts  or 
lower  appellate  courts.  The  Supreme 
Court— which  of  course  sits  at  the 
apex  of  the  Federal  judicial  system- 
can  devote  plenary  consideration  only 
to  about  150  cases  a  year.  Hundreds  of 
other  petitions  from  the  circuit  courts 
have  to  be  left  unsettled.  Some  of 
these  appeals  are  of  high  national  pri- 
ority or  identify  serious  splits  among 
the  circuits.  Some  concern  individual 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
and  some  relate  to  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  powers  in  our  Pederal  Union. 

Since  my  subcommittee's  hearings, 
appellate  court  problems  have  actually 
worsened.  Congress  has  had  a  hand  in 
this.  In  moving  to  resolve  court  con- 
gestion, we  have  substantially  broad- 
ened the  base  of  the  judicial  pyramid. 
Perhaps  because  problems  are  easier 
to  identify  at  the  trial  level,  perhaps 
because  they  are  more  amenable  to 
legislation  solution.  Congress  acted 
several  times  during  the  95th  and  96th 
Congresses  to  confront  problems  at 
the  trial  level  of  the  Pederal  judiciary. 
The  U.S.  magistrates  system  was  re- 
formed, a  comprehensive  bankruptcy 
act  was  passed,  and  an  omnibus  judge- 
ship bill  was  enacted.  These  legislative 
initiatives— considered  collectively— 
dramatically  broadened  the  ground 
floor  of  the  judicial  pyramid.  The  net 
result  has  been  dramatic  statistical  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  appeals  being 
taken  from  the  district  courts  to  the 
circuit  courts  and  ultimately  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  With  the  exception  of 
the  creation  of  a  handful  of  circuit 
judges,  circuit  coimcil  reform,  and  the 
split  of  the  fifth  circuit,  nothing  has 
been  legislatively  enacted  that  would 
improve  the  functioning  of  the  Peder- 
al appellate  system.  It  is  noteworthy, 
in  this  regard,  that  the  modest  appel- 
late improvements  mentioned  above 
have  assisted  the  courts  of  appeals, 
while  actually  placing  more  burdens 
on  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  short,  the  workload  of  the  Su- 
preme Court— which  in  1972  as  being 
at  the  satuation  point— is  now  assum- 
ing even  more  dangerous  proportions. 
As  a  consequence,  inunediate  remedial 
measures  are  called  for.  These  meas- 
ures should  not  dramatically  alter  the 
nature  of  the  High  Court.  Rather, 
they  should  rely  on  its  essential  role  in 
the  American  judicial  system. 

Several  things  can  be  done.  First,  di- 
versity    of     citizenship     jurisdiction 
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ought  to  be  abolished.  There  is  a  high 
number  of  appeals  in  these  cases;  and 
therefore  the  elimination  of  diversity 
would  actually  improve  the  function- 
ing of  all  elements— trial  and  appel- 
late—in the  Pederal  court  system.  I  al- 
ready have  introduced  legislation  (see 
H.R.  2404.  97th  Congress.  1st  session 
(1981))  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Similarly,  the  mandatory  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be 
eliminated.  We  rely  on  the  Supreme 
Court  to  resolve  cases  on  the  merits; 
we  certainly  can  rely  on  the  Court  to 
determine  which  cases  it  can  hear.  For 
my  legislation  to  accomplish  this  end, 
see  H.R.  2408.  97th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion (1981). 

Last,  as  explained  above,  we  should 
create  an  intercircuit  tribunal— com- 
posed of  sitting  circuit  judges  to  assist 
the  Supreme  Court  in  satisfying  its 
enormous  responsibilities.  By  deciding 
matters  assigned  to  it  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  tribunal  would  be  of  enor- 
mous assistance  to  the  High  Court,  es- 
pecially in  the  area  of  resolving  circuit 
conflicts  and  insuring  national  uni- 
formity of  the  laws.  I  believe  that  the 
ultimate  beneficiaries  would  be  all  the 
people  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  tSLke  a  hard  look  at  this  leg- 
islation. Many  of  the  members  of  the 
House  and  Judiciary  Committees  have 
informally  considered  this  idea  at  the 
last  of  our  Williamsburg  meetings. 
Their  initial  support  has  encouraged 
me  to  work  on  this  legislative  propos- 
al. I  already  have  shared  a  draft  with 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  and  Prof. 
Leo  Levin,  Director  of  the  Pederal  Ju- 
dicial Center.  As  individuals,  they 
have  expressed  support  for  this 
modest  proposal,  have  encouraged  its 
introduction,  and  have  asked  for  its 
careful  consideration  by  all  interested 
Members  of  Congress. 

In  closing.  I  urge  your  support  for 
this  bill.  The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R. 4762 
A  bill  to  establish  an  Intercircuit  Tribunal 

of  the  United  States  Courts  of  Appeals, 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intercircuit  Tribu- 
nal of  the  United  States  Courts  of  Appeals 
Act". 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TRIBUNAL 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Part  I  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  chapter  3  the  following  new  chapter: 
■Chapter   4-INTERCIRCUIT   TRIBUNAL 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURTS  OF 

APPEALS 

•Sec. 

"61.  Establishment  and  composition  of  In- 
tercircuit Tribunal;  sitting  panels. 

"62.  Principal  office  and  terms. 

"63.  Seal. 

"64.  Sessions. 

"§61.  Establishment  and  composition  of  In- 
tercircuit Tribunal;  sitting  panels 
"(a)(1)  There  shall  be  an  Intercircuit  Tri- 
bunal of  the  United  States  Courts  of  Ap- 


peals which  shaU  be  composed  of  not  less 
than  14  and  not  more  than  22  circuit  judges 
who  are  In  regular  active  service  or  who  are 
senior  Judges.  The  Chief  Justice  shall  desig- 
nate each  Judge  to  serve  on  the  Tribunal  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  5  years  from  the 
date  of  such  designation.  The  Chief  Justice 
shall  designate  one  of  the  Judges  serving  on 
the  Tribunal  as  presiding  Judge  of  the  Tri- 
bunal. 

"(2)  Cases  and  controversies  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  sitting  panels, 
composed  of  seven  judges  on  each  panel, 
designated  by  rule  of  the  court  from  among 
judges  serving  on  the  Intercircuit  Tribunal, 
except  that  no  two  judges  from  the  same 
clrciiit  may  be  designated  to  serve  on  a  sit- 
ting panel  at  the  same  time,  and  Judges 
shall  be  designated  to  serve  on  sitting  panels 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  of  the  judges  on 
the  Tribunal  hear  and  determine  cases  that 
are  representative  of  all  types  of  cases  re- 
viewed by  the  Tribunal.  When  the  presiding 
Judge  of  the  Tribvuial  is  not  a  member  of  a 
sitting  panel,  the  judge  on  the  sitting  panel 
who  is  senior  in  service  shall  preside  over 
that  panel. 

"(b)  Rules  of  procedure  shall  be  promul- 
gated and  published  by  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  full  membership  of  the  IntercirciUt  Tri- 
bunal before  any  cases  are  heard. 

"(c)  In  the  event  of  the  death,  resignation, 
or  disability  of  any  Judge  designated  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Chief  Justice  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  fill 
the  vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  the  5-year 
period  for  which  such  judge  was  designated 
to  serve. 
"§  62.  Principal  office  and  terms 

"The  principal  office  of  the  Intercircuit 
Tribunal  of  the  United  States  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  the  Tribunal  may  hold  court  at  such 
times  and  places  within  the  United  States  as 
the  Tribunal  may  fix  by  nile. 
'!  63.  Seal 

"The  Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the  United 
States  Courts  of  Appeals  shall  have  a  seal 
which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 
"§64.  Sessions 

"The  time  and  place  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the  United  States 
Courts  of  Appeals  shall  be  prescribed  by 
rule  of  the  court.". 

(b)  The   analysis  of  part  I  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  the  item  relating  to  chap- 
ter 3  the  following  new  item: 
"4.    Intercircuit   Tribunal   of   the 
United  States  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals   61". 

OmCERS  AND  EMPLOTIXS 

Sec.   3.   (a)   Part   III   of  title   28.   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  chapter  47  the  following  new 
chapter: 
"Chapter  48— INTERCIRCUIT  TRIBUNAL 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURTS  OF 

APPEALS 

"Sec. 

"731.  Clerk  and  employees. 
"732.  Marshal  and  bailiffs. 
"§  731.  Clerk  and  employees 

"(a)  The  Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the 
United  States  Courts  of  Appeals  may  ap- 
point a  clerk  who  shall  be  subject  to  remov- 
al by  the  Tribunal.  The  Tribunal  may  ap- 
point or  authorize  the  appointment  of  such 
other  officers  and  employees  in  such 
number  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts. 


"(b)  The  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Tribunal  shall  be  subject  by  the  Tribunal 
or.  11  the  Tribunal  so  determines,  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Tribunal,  be  subject  to 
removal  by  the  clerk  or  other  officer  who 
appointed  them. 

"(c)  The  clerk  shall  pay  Into  the  Treasury 
all  fees,  costs,  and  other  moneys  collected 
by  the  clerk  and  shall  make  returns  thereof 
to  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Director. 

"§732.  Marshal  and  baUlffs 

"The  Interclrcxiit  Tribunal  of  the  United 
States  Courts  of  Appeals  may  request  the 
services  of  the  marshal  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals In  the  Judicial  district  In  which  the 
Tribunal  is  sitting.  The  marshal  shall 
attend  the  Tribunal  at  its  sessions,  take 
charge  of  all  property  of  the  United  States 
used  by  the  Tribunal  or  its  employees,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Tribunal 
may  direct.  The  marshal,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Tribunal,  may  request  necessary  bail- 
iffs from  the  court  of  appeals  which  the 
marshal  serves.  Such  bailiffs  shall  attend 
the  Tribunal,  preserve  order,  and  perform 
such  other  necessary  duties  as  the  Tribunal 
or  the  marshal  may  direct.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  part  m  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  the  item  relating  to  chap- 
ter 47  of  such  title  the  following  new  item: 

"48.  Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the 
United  States  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals          731". 

JTTRISDICTION  AND  REVIEW 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  81  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"§1259.  Referral  to  Intercircuit  Tribunal  of 
the  United  States  Courts  of  Appeals 

"(a)  After  granting  or  denying  certiorari 
or  noting  probable  jurisdiction  of  an  appeal 
in  any  case  before  it.  or  while  an  application 
for  review  of  a  case  by  appeal  or  by  writ  of 
certiorari  Is  |>endmg  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Supreme  Court  may  refer  any  such  case 
to  the  Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the  United 
States  Courts  of  Appeals.  The  Supreme 
Court  shall  direct  the  Intercircuit  Tribunal 
of  the  United  States  Courts  of  Appeals  to 
decide  any  case  so  referred  which  is  subject 
to  review  by  appeal,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
may  direct  the  Tribunal  to  decide  any  other 
case  80  referred. 

"(b)  Any  Judgment  of  the  Intercircuit  Tri- 
bunal of  the  United  States  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals, In  any  case  referred  to  the  Tribunal 
under  subsection  (a),  may  be  reviewed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  by  writ  of  certiorari 
granted  upon  the  petition  of  any  party  to 
any  such  case  before  or  after  rendition  of 
Judgment  or  decree  by  the  Tribunal.". 

(b)  Part  rv  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  after  chap- 
ter 81  of  such  title  the  following  new  chap- 
ter: 
"Chapter  82-INTERCIRCUIT  TRIBUNAL 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURTS  OF 

APPEALS 
"Sec. 

"1271.  Jurisdiction. 
"1272.  Finality  of  decisions. 
"§  1271.  Jurisdiction 

"The  Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the  United 
States  Courts  of  Appeals  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  cases  referred  to  the  Tribunal  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 
"§  1272.  Finality  of  decisions 
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"(a)    The 
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Tribunal  of 
peals  shall 


Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the 
United  SUtfcs  Courts  of  Appeals  may  deny 
review  in  aiiy  case  referred  to  the  Tribunal 
by  the  Sup-eme  Court  which  is  subject  to 
review  by  writ  of  certiorari,  unless  the  Tri- 
bunal is  directed  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
decide  the  c|ise. 

(b)  Unless  modified  or  overruled  by  the 
Supreme  Cc^urt.  decisions  of  the  Intercircuit 
the  United  States  Courts  of  Ap- 
Oe  binding  on  all  courts  of  the 
United  SUt*s  and,  with  respect  to  questions 
arising  uncer  the  Constitution,  laws,  or 
treaties  of  jhe  United  States,  on  all  other 
courts.". 

(cKl)  Th^  analysis  of  chapter  81  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  tlje  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

1259.  Refetral  to  Intercircuit  TribunaJ  of 
the  Ui  lited  States  Courts  of  Appeals.". 
(2)  The  analysis  of  part  IV  of  title  28, 
United  Stat »  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  the  item  relating  to  chap- 
ter 81  of  su;h  title  the  following  new  item; 
•82.  Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the 
States  Courts  of  Ap- 


Unlted 

peals 1 1271' 

TBCHHICAl    AND  COlfTORMING  AMENSMCNTS 


each 


Sec.  5.  (a) 
States  Code, 
•§  1913 

bunal 
Appeals 

"The  fees 
lected  in 
Intercircuit 
Courts  of 
time  to  tim^ 
the  United 
be  reasonable 
of  appeals 
courts. 

(b)  The 
title  28.  United 
of  chapter 
read  as  follows: 


Section  1913  of  title  28.  United 

is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Co\lrts  of  appeals;  Intercircuit  Tri- 

of  the  United  States  Courts  of 


and  costs  to  be  charged  and  col- 
court  of  apt>eals  and  in  the 
Tribunal  of  the  United  SUtes 
A|}peals  shall  be  prescribed  from 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
\  States.  Such  fees  and  costs  shall 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  courts 
shall   be   uniform   for  all   the 

iiem  relating  to  section  1913  of 

States  Code,  in  the  analysis 

23  of  such  title,  is  amended  to 


fii'st 


"1913.  Courts 
nal  of 
peals.' 

(b)  The 
title  28,  United 
inserting  a9,er 
United 
Intercircuit 
Courts  of  Appeals' 

(c)  Sectioi 
Code,  is  amended 
after 

Intercircuit 
Courts  of 


of  appeals;  Intercircuit  Tribu- 
the  United  States  Courts  of  Ap- 


Stat  zs 


Sec.  6. 
priated  sucli 
carry  out 


.  thf 


EFFECTIVE 


tl-e 


Sec.  7.  (a) 
made  by  thi^ 
ber  1,  1982 

(b)    Secticii 
States  CodeJ 

(1)  in  parfigraph 
[>eriod  at 
lieu  thereof 

(2)  by  ad(fng 
lowing: 

"(5)  lay 
cal  tables 
accurately 
come  before 
United  Stat^ 


ard 


paragraph  of  section  2072  of 

States  Code,  is  amended  by 

"courts  of  appeals  of  the 

the  following:  "and  of  the 

Tribunal  of  the  United  States 


2106  of  title  28,  United  States 

by  inserting  immediately 

Supreme  Court"  the  following:  ",  the 

Tribunal  of  the  United  States 


A|ipeals.". 

ADTHOl  IZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 


There 


are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


jate;  reports;  termination  op 


II  fTEHCIRCUIT  tribunal 


This  Act,  and  the  amendments 
Act,  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 

604(d)    of    title    28.    United 
is  amended— 

(4)  by  striking  out  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
and":  and 
at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 


tKfore 


Congress  annually  statisti- 

other  information  which  will 

lieflect  the  business  which  has 

the  Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the 

Courts  of  Appeals.". 


(c)  The  Intercircuit  Trlbimal  of  the 
United  States  Courts  of  Appeals,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts, 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
October  1,  1986,  a  comprehensive  report  on 
its  activities  from  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

<d)(l)  The  Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the 
United  States  Courts  of  Appeals  shaU  termi- 
nate on  September  30,  1987. 

(2)  This  Act,  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act,  shall  cease  to  be  effective  on 
September  30.  1987.* 


MR.  SIDNEY  ROSEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigsm  (Mr.  Crockett) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  and  a  senior  citizen  myself.  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
common  business  misconception  that, 
upon  reaching  the  arbitrary  age  of  65. 
or  sometimes  even  younger,  a  worker's 
productive  years  are  behind  him.  and 
he  or  she  is  forced  to  retire. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  some 
movement  has  been  made,  however.  In 
the  Congress,  our  own  great  chairman, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Pepper),  has  focused  the  at- 
tention of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  on  this  problem. 

Additionally,  an  increasing  number 
of  States  are  taking  it  upon  them- 
selves to  eliminate  mandatory  retire- 
ment altogether.  To  date,  five  States- 
California,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Utah,  and  Florida— have  abolished 
mandatory  retirement  for  State  and 
local  government  employees  and  for 
all  private  sector  workers.  Connecticut 
has  abolished  it  for  private  sector  em- 
ployees only.  Three  States— Kansas, 
Tennessee,  and  Massachusetts— allow 
State  employees  to  work  as  long  as 
they  choose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  district  is  a  most 
illustrious  example  of  the  contribu- 
tions a  senior  citizen  can,  and  does, 
make  to  his  community. 

Mr.  Sidney  Rosen,  who  is  76.  serves 
as  an  elected  precinct  delegate  in  the 
13th  District  of  Michigan,  where  he 
also  serves  as  the  senior  citizens  execu- 
tive director. 

Since  Mr.  Rosen  came  to  Detroit  he 
has  been  diligently  and  continuously 
involved  in  community  service.  He 
helped  to  organize  the  first  union  of 
insurance  agents  at  the  John  Hancock 
Insurance  Co.  That  union  later  grew 
into  the  United  Office  and  Profession- 
al Workers  Union  of  America.  He 
helped  to  organize,  and  often  served  as 
financial  secretary,  for  many  events  in 
our  community,  including:  the  76th 
memorial  birthday  tribute  to  Paul 
Robeson;  the  trial  of  the  Detroit  15; 
the  Robert  L.  Millender  Memorial 
Fund;  the  defense  committee  for 
Gleicher  and  Berkowitz;  and  the  trib- 
ute to  Ernest  Goodman. 


In  the  political  arena,  Mr.  Rosen  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  elections  of 
Michigan  Secretary  of  State  Richard 
Austin;  Detroit  City  Council  President 
Erma  Henderson;  Detroit  Mayor  Cole- 
man A.  Yoimg,  and  many  others. 

Since  1974.  when  he  was  appointee 
to  the  directorship  of  Detroit's  senior 
citizens  department,  Mr.  Rosen  has 
continued  to  assist  his  city  and  the 
cause  of  senior  citizens'  rights. 

This  year,  he  serves  as  a  delegate  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  accomplishments 
of  Mr.  Rosen  are  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  strength,  vitality,  and 
talents  that  lie  untapped  in  our  older 
men  and  women. 

In  each  district  represented  in  this 
body,  there  are  thousands  of  senior 
citizens  whose  creativity,  productivity 
and  concern  are  going  "untapped." 

To  Mr.  Rosen  and  his  wife  Maxine, 
who  have  just  celebrated  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary.  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulations and  acknowledgment  for 
their  contributions  to  Detroit. 

To  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  I 
urge  you  to  recognize  the  rich  re- 
sources of  older  Americans,  and  work 
to  use  those  resources  for  the  good  of 
our  Nation.* 


ARCHBISHOP  JOHN  QUINN:  IN- 
STRUMENTS OP  PEACE— WEAP- 
ONS OP  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Phillip 
Burton)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  recent  state- 
ment on  the  nuclear  arms  race  made 
by  the  Most  Reverend  John  R.  Quinn, 
Archbishop  of  San  Francisco.  He 
spoke  on  October  4.  the  800th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Patron  Saint  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Archbishop 
Quinn  made  compelling  arguments  for 
citizens  to  take  constructive  political 
and  social  action  opposing  the  massive 
lethal  buildup  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  The  statement  follows: 

Statement  of  Archbishop  John  R.  Quinn 
On   October   4.    1981,    we   celebrate   the 
800th  anniversary  of  an  extraordinary  man, 
the  Patron  Saint  of  our  City,  Saint  Francis 
of  Assisi. 

His  simple  example  of  service.  Gospel  pov- 
erty, his  spirit  of  prayer,  and  joyful  love  of 
God's  creation  gave  life  to  the  Church  and 
the  world  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Reflecting  on 
the  life  of  Saint  Francis  may  remind  us  of 
the  value  of  life  In  the  final  few  years  of  the 
Twentieth  Century— and  empower  us  to 
confront  courageously  whatever  threatens 
to  dehumanize  or  destroy  God's  gift  of  life 
and  peace  today. 

Francis  is  the  one  saint  whom  all  succeed- 
ing generations  have  agreed  to  canonize.  A 
clear  reflection  of  Christ,  he  represents  for 
every  age  a  life-giver  and  healer.  He  dedicat- 
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ed  his  life  to  visiting  the  hospitals  and  pris- 
ons, he  served  the  sick  and  gave  to  the  poor: 
his  money,  his  clothes,  himself.  His  life 
rooted  in  God,  and  at  peace  with  God  in  his 
own  heart,  he  was  a  maker  of  peace. 

Francis  preached  by  word  and  deed.  He 
had  a  special  devotion  to  Christ  crucified 
and  followed  Christ's  radical  example  of  ab- 
solute poverty,  purity,  obedience  to  the  Fa- 
ther's will,  brotherly  love  and  simplicity  of 
life.  He  felt  called  to  foUow  Christ  without 
withdrawing  from  the  world,  and  he  contin- 
ually called  the  world  to  holiness.  The 
source  of  his  own  holiness  was  his  prayer. 
Throughout  his  life  Francis  repeatedly  in- 
terrupted his  activity  to  retreat  to  a  solitary 
hermitage  to  reflect  and  pray.  A  contempla- 
tive in  the  world,  his  relationship  with  his 
Creator  was  so  close  that  he  lucidly  saw 
God  in  all  creation  and  Christ  In  every 
human  creature. 

For  the  people  of  our  consimier  and  nucle- 
ar age,  Francis  is  again  a  prophet  of  poverty 
and  peace.  His  Christian  example  reminds 
us  of  our  critical  need  for  a  clear  moral  per- 
spective on  what  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  greatest  life  or  death  issues  threatening 
us  today:  the  weapons  of  nuclear  war  and 
our  escalating  race  to  produce  them. 

THE  ISSUE 

The  continued  existence  of  the  human 
race  is  seriously  endangered  today  by  the 
threat  of  nuclear  destruction.  Pope  John 
Paul  II  spoke  to  this  crisis  in  his  Address  to 
the  United  Nations  on  October  2,  1979: 

"The  continual  preparations  for  war  dem- 
onstrated by  the  production  of  ever  more 
numerous,  powerful  and  sophisticated  weap- 
ons in  various  countries  show  that  there  is  a 
desire  to  be  ready  for  war,  and  being  ready 
means  being  able  to  start  it.  ...  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  make  a  continuing  and 
even  more  energetic  effort  to  do  away  with 
the  very  possibility  of  provoking  war.  .  . 
(nn.  10-11). 

The  famous  German  theologian,  Romano 
Guardlnl,  commented  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  that  the  preeminent  human  question 
for  the  last  half  of  the  20th  century  would 
be  whether  we  could  develop  the  moral  ca- 
pacity tf  control  the  power  we  had  created. 
The  phrasing  here  is  Important:  our  dUem- 
ma  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  have  cre- 
ated a  vast  military  technology  without 
thinking  through  its  moral  implications. 

This  same  dilemma  was  raised  by  Albert 
Einstein  who.  at  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear 
age,  recognized  the  enormous  and  terrible 
impact  of  nuclear  bombs:  "The  splitting  of 
the  atom  has  changed  everything  save  our 
modes  of  thinking,  and  thus  we  drift  toward 
unparalleled  catastrophe." 

In  considering  a  Christian  response  to  the 
arms  race,  we  must,  as  Einstein  warns, 
change  our  very  ways  of  thinking.  Nuclear 
weapons  are  not  simply  conventional  weap- 
ons on  a  larger  scale.  They  are  qualitatively 
of  a  whole  different  order  of  destructlve- 
ness.  Their  tremendous  explosive  force,  as 
well  as  their  enormous  and  terrible  side  ef- 
fects, will  Irrevocably  alter  our  ecological 
system,  genetic  structures  for  generations  to 
come,  and  the  fundamental  fabric  of  our 
social  systems.  The  neutron  bomb,  for  ex- 
ample, even  though  it  is  being  promoted  as 
a  "clean"  bomb  for  use  only  as  a  "theater" 
or  "tactical"  weapon,  is  a  deadly  instrument 
of  mass  destruction,  and  its  use  could  easily 
Ignite  a  global  nuclear  conflagration.  It  con- 
tributes to  the  dangerous  Illusion  that  a 
"limited"  nuclear  war  can  be  fought  and 
won. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  SUtes  has 
a  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  equivalent  to 


615.000  times  the  explosive  force  of  the 
bomb  dropped  at  Hiroshima.  With  that 
stockpile  we  can  destroy  every  major  Soviet 
dty  40  times  over.  The  Soviet  Union,  In  its 
turn,  can  destroy  every  major  American  city 
17  times  over.  The  Soviet  and  U.S.  stock- 
piles together  contain  the  equivalent  of  12 
tons  of  TNT  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  In  the  entire  world. 

At  the  end  of  the  1950's.  both  Russia  and 
America  had  already  amassed  enough  weap- 
ons to  absorb  a  first  strike  and  stm  destroy 
the  other's  society  completely.  Nevertheless, 
the  U.S.  continues  to  build  3  nuclear  war- 
heads every  day.  This  madness  has  contin- 
ued year  after  year,  and  it  accounts  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  $1.6  trillion  which  has 
been  budgeted  for  the  Pentagon  over  the 
next  five  years.  The  military  research  and 
procurement  budget  for  1986  Is  set  at  just 
under  tl  billion  per  day. 

In  human  terms,  excessive  spending  on 
arms  production  takes  lives  just  as  surely  as 
If  the  weapons  produced  had  actually  been 
put  to  use.  The  extreme  poverty  that  is  en- 
dured by  one-third  of  the  human  race  is  in 
large  part  a  direct  by-product  of  an  arms 
race  out  of  control.  The  bUlions  of  dollars 
presently  being  spent  on  arms  each  year 
throughout  the  world  is  surely  an  appalling 
form  of  theft  in  a  world  where  so  many  per- 
sons die  each  day  of  starvation  and  priva- 
tion. 

The  obsessive  drive  for  security  through 
nuclear  weaponry  has  not  brought  security, 
either  for  the  6  nations  which  now  have 
strategic  nuclear  capacity,  or  for  the  40 
other  nations  who  will  possess  that  capacity 
by  1985.  Rather,  by  straining  the  world 
economy  and  diverting  resources  from 
urgent  human  needs,  the  arms  race  has  in- 
tensified international  InsUbility  and  has 
itself  become  the  major  threat  to  security 
among  nations. 

The  physical  and  social  destruction  which 
would  result  from  a  nuclear  blast  borders  on 
the  unthinkable.  It  is  now  clear  to  a  growing 
segment  of  the  medical  community  that  no 
effective  medical  response  can  be  conceived 
to  deal  with  the  human  suffering  and 
damage  that  would  result.  All  efforts  must 
therefore  be  directed  toward  prevention: 
healing  after  the  fact  will  be  beyond  the 
physicians'  art. 

All  of  these  facts  constitute  the  context  of 
Pope  John  Paul  H's  moving  sutement  at 
his  recent  visit  to  Hiroshima:  "To  remember 
Hiroshima  Is  to  abhor  nuclear  war.  To  re- 
member Hiroshima  Is  to  commit  oneself  to 


peace  ' 


Let  us  promise  our  fellow  human 


beings  that  we  will  work  untiringly  for  dis- 
armament and  the  banishing  of  all  nuclear 
weapons;  let  us  replace  violence  and  hate 
with  confidence  and  caring." 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Where  does  the  Church  derive  its  moral 
teaching  on  questions  of  war  and  peace? 
The  Gospels  present  the  pattern  that  must 
be  normative  In  all  our  reflections:  "You 
shall  not  kill,  and  whoever  kill  shall  be 
liable  to  judgment".  (Mt.  5:21);  "Put  away 
your  sword.  Those  who  live  by  the  sword 
will  die  by  the  sword"  (Mt.  26:52);  and  "Love 
your  enemies,  do  good  to  those  who  treat 
you  badly"  (Lk.  27:36). 

The  Gospel  teaching  does  not  rule  out  the 
right  of  nations  to  protect  themselves 
against  unprincipled  and  dangerous  en- 
emies. Modem  Pojjes  have  recognized  our 
right  to  responsible  self-protection.  For  ex- 
ample. Pope  Paul  VI  Uught  in  his  Address 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly: 
"As  long  as  men  and  women  remain  those 
weak,  changeable  and  wicked  beings  that 


they  often  show  themselves  to  be.  defensive 
arms  will,  unfortunately,  be  necessary"  (4 
October  1965) 

The  moral  problem  arises,  however,  when 
the  effecU  of  our  defensive  weapons  are  no 
longer  fully  predicUble  or  within  our  con- 
trol. As  long  ago  as  1954.  Pope  Plus  XII 
raised  this  problem  and  clearly  Uught  that 
when  warfare  "Involves  such  an  extension 
of  •  •  •  evil  that  It  entirely  escapes  from 
human  control  its  use  must  t>e  rejected  as 
Immoral  •  •  •  The  pure  and  simple  annihila- 
tion of  all  human  life  •  •  •  Is  not  permitted 
for  any  reason  whatsoever".  (Address  to 
E>elegates  of  the  Eighth  Congress  of  the 
World  Medical  Association,  In  Rome.  30 
September  1954). 

The  teaching  of  the  Church  is  clear  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  arms  race  must  be 
condemned  as  Immoral. 

A  pivotal  sutement  of  this  doctrine  Is 
found  In  the  Second  Vatican  Council's  Pas- 
toral Constitution  of  the  Church  in  the 
Modem  World.  There  the  Council  warns: 

"The  horror  and  perversity  of  war  are  Im- 
mensely magnified  by  the  multiplication  of 
scientific  weapons.  For  acts  of  war  involving 
these  weapons  can  inflict  massive  and  indis- 
criminate destruction  far  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  defense  *  •  *  With 
these  truths  in  mind,  this  moct  Holy  Synod 
makes  iU  own  the  condemnation  of  total 
war  already  pronounced  by  recent  Popes, 
and  issues  the  following  declaration:  Any 
act  of  war  aimed  indiscriminately  at  the  de- 
struction of  entire  cities  or  of  extensive 
areas  along  with  their  population  Is  a  crime 
against  God  and  humankind.  It  merits  un- 
equivocal and  unheslUting  condemnation. " 
(n.  80) 

Such  a  strong  condemnation  is  InevlUble 
when  we;  judge  the  realities  of  nuclear  war- 
fare in  the  light  of  the  Church's  traditional 
"just  war"  principles.  Those  classic  moral 
principles  clearly  teach  that  for  a  war  to  be 
even  reluctantly  permitted,  all  of  the  follow- 
ing conditions  must  be  met: 

1.  The  decision  for  war  must  be  made  by  a 
legitimate  authority. 

2.  The  war  can  be  fought  only  to  defend 
against  unjust  aggression. 

3.  War  must  be  waged  only  as  a  last  resort. 

4.  There  must  be  a  reasonable  chance  of 
achieving  the  objective  for  which  the  war  is 
waged. 

5.  The  good  to  be  achieved  by  the  war 
must  outweigh  the  evil  that  will  result  from 
it.  This  is  called  the  principle  of  proportion- 
ality. One  cannot  "destroy  a  city  in  order  to 
save  it". 

6.  The  war  must  be  waged  according  to 
the  principles  of  natural  and  international 
law.  For  Instance,  Indiscriminate  mass  de- 
struction of  civilian  populations  is  never  jus- 
tified, for  whatever  reason. 

If  we  apply  each  of  these  traditional  prin- 
ciples to  the  current  International  arms 
race,  we  must  conclude  that  a  "just"  nuclear 
war  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  E\'en  a  brief 
comment  on  only  the  final  two  of  these 
principles  will  serve  to  support  that  conclu- 
sion. 

Strategic  nuclear  weapons  are  designed 
precisely  and  exclusively  to  destroy  entire 
cities  and  their  populations.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  more  lethal  Instrument  of  indis- 
criminate mass  destruction  of  civilian  non- 
combatant  populations. 

Furthermore,  physicians,  physicists  and 
even  military  planners  have  described  all 
too  graphically  the  biological,  environmen- 
tal and  genetic  damage  that  will  result  for 
generations  from  the  explosive  and  radioac- 
tive   power    of    a    single    thermonuclear 
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weapon.  Vhat  good  could  possibly  be  pro- 
portlonat;  to  such  uncontrollable  destruc- 
tion and  I  uf  fering?  Is  it  likely  that  survivors 
of  such  I  holocaust  could  describe  them- 
selves in  1  jiy  sense  as  victors? 

OUK  RKSPONSE 

My  brdthers  and  sisters,  not  only  the 
peace  of  the  world  but  the  very  survival  of 
the  humui  experiment  is  at  stake.  If  we 
accept  tie  Inescapable  conclusion  that,  as 
the  Church  clearly  teaches,  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  the  arms  race  are  essentially  evil, 
what  kin^  of  response  are  we  called  upon  to 
make? 

None  of  us  can  answer  that  question  for 
another;  we  must  each  answer  for  ourselves. 
Some  msy  be  called,  like  Francis  800  >ears 
ago,  to  a  radically  prophetic  response.  Open 
to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  within  us.  we  must 
find  our  3wn  response  to  the  deadly  nuclear 
challenge  as  individuals,  as  families,  and  as 
a  commi<iity  of  faith  and  hope.  I  would  sug- 
gest thr«  areas  In  which  we  might  support 
one  anot  her  in  this  common  affirmation  of 
life. 

First,  1  invite  all  Catholics  of  the  Archdio- 
cese to  j(  lin  with  me  in  setting  aside  one  day 
every  m(  nth  as  a  day  of  prayer  and  fasting 
for  an  end  to  the  arms  race.  This  personal 
and  com  nunal  penitential  act  will  both  wit- 
ness to  )ur  total  dependence  on  God  and 
affirm  our  faith  that  it  U  ultimately  oiUy 
Gods  gr ice  which  can  change  our  hearts  in 
this  critcal  time  of  need.  I  would  suggest 
the  First  Friday  or,  in  honor  of  St.  Francis, 
the  four  h  day  of  each  month. 

Furth<r,  I  recommend  that  broad-based 
educational  programs  on  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  regarding  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  arms  race  be  created  in  the  parishes, 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
Archdiocese,  and  that  peace  and  justice 
committjes  be  established  in  every  parish. 
The  Ar;hdlocesan  Commission  of  Social 
Justice  Stands  ready  to  be  of  every  possible 
assistan(  e  in  these  efforts. 

And  finally,  I  urge  you  to  find  practical 
expression  for  your  Christian  concern  in  the 
political  and  social  arenas.  Three  particular 
possibiliiies  for  action  come  immediately  to 
mind.     ( 

First,  there  is  a  growing  national  cam- 
paign calling  for  a  "Nuclear  Arms  Freeze", 
i.e..  a  h$t  right  now  to  any  further  develop- 
ment or!  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
the  Uniied  States  or  the  Soviet  Dnion.  As  a 
first  resiistic  step  toward  a  process  of  bilat- 
eral dislrmament,  I  urge  your  active  coop- 
eration With  other  religious  and  community 
groups  i|i  this  campaign. 

Seconi,  since  many  in  the  medical  com- 
munity fcre  now  convinced  that  it  is  danger- 
ously delceptive  to  pretend  there  can  be  any 
effectiv^  medical  response  in  the  case  of  a 
thermoduclear  attack,  I  urge  the  adminis- 
trators and  staff  of  Catholic  Health  Facili- 
ties to  j  )in  all  those  who  are  vigorously  op- 
posing tfie  Intentions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense^  to  establish  a  "Civillan-MUitary 
Contingfency     Hospital     System"     if     this 


CONCLUSIOH 

I  call  upon  all  the  Catholic  people  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  all 
people  who  find  in  Saint  Francis  a  prophet 
of  peace  and  non-violence,  to  work  for  bilat- 
eral disarmament  and  the  elimination  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Let  us  replace  violence  and 
mistrust  and  hate  with  confidence  and 
caring.  Let  us  make  our  own  the  prayer  of 
Saint  Francis  of  Asslsi: 
Lord,    make    me    an    instrument   of    Your 

Peace. 
Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow  love; 
Where  there  is  injury,  pardon; 
Where  there  is  doubt,  faith; 
Where  there  is  despair,  hope; 
Where  there  Is  darkness,  light; 
Where  there  is  sadness,  joy. 
O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  seek  not 

so  much  to  be  consoled  as  to  console; 
To  be  understood  as  to  understand; 
To  be  loved  as  to  love; 
For  it  is  in  giving  that  we  receive; 
It  is  in  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned;  and 
It  is  In  dying  that  we  are  bom  to  Eternal 

Ufe.« 


System 


^^^^ is  based  on  the  illusion  that  there 

can  be  iJi  effective  medical  response  In  the 
case  of  I  luclear  war. 

much  greater  support  is  needed  for 


Third 


develop!  ng  creative  proposals  for  converting 


military 
duction 


weapons  technology  to  civilian  pro- 
uses.  Such  a  restructuring  of  na- 
tional p  riorities  must  begin  at  the  local  level 
and  in  I  variety  of  industries.  I  urge  you  to 
become  aware  of  the  alternatives  which  are 
being  e;;plored  in  this  important  area,  and 
to  expr(^ss  your  active  interest  and  concern 
to  legisl  itive  representatives  at  every  level. 


ansky,  Viktor  Brallovsky.  and  others. 
As  the  Congressional  Vigil  on  Soviet 
Jewry  helps  document,  this  tragic 
problem  is  all  too  common. 

I  want  to  commend  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  participate  in  this  vigil 
and  who  have  done  so  much  to  focus 
attention  on  the  many  abuses  we  hear 
of.  Benjamin  Bogomolny  and  all 
Soviet  Jews  deserve  nothing  less  than 
justice  and  freedom.* 


BENJAMIN  BOGOMOLNY-THE 

CONGRESSIONAL       VIGIL       ON 

SOVIET  JEWRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Vigil  on 
Soviet  Jewry,  I  want  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  today  to  the  case  of 
Benjamin  Bogomolny.  Benjamin  Bo- 
gomolny is  a  35-year-old  mathemati- 
cian who  was  prevented  from  leaving 
the  Soviet  Union  with  his  family  in 
1979  and  subsequently  has  been  har- 
assed repeatedly. 

Bogomolny  first  applied  for  an  exit 
visa  in  1966  along  with  his  parents. 
When  his  parents  and  his  three  sisters 
received  visas  in  1970,  Bogomolny  was 
instead  drafted  into  the  Soviet  Army. 
After  his  discharge  in  1972.  he  reap- 
plied for  an  exit  visa  but  was  refused 
under  a  Soviet  law  which  prohibits 
emigration  within  5  years  of  serving  in 
the  Army.  Bogomolny  now  has  been 
out  of  the  army  for  9  years  but  still  is 
not  permitted  to  be  reunited  with  his 
family. 

In  these  9  years,  his  apartment  has 
been  ransacked  and  his  possessions 
painted  red,  his  books  on  Judaism 
have  been  confiscated,  and  his  tele- 
phone service  has  been  disconnected 
repeatedly.  When  Bogomolny  helped 
organize  a  symposium  on  Jewish  cul- 
ture in  1976,  he  was  searched  by 
Soviet  officials  and  all  correspondence 
pertaining  to  the  symposium  was  con- 
fiscated. This  unjust  treatment  vio- 
lates the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  and  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  very  deep  concern 
for  the  basic  rights  and  the  well-being 
of  Benjamin  Bogomolny. 

The  case  I  have  described  today  is 
evidence  that  mistreatment  of  Jews 
wishing  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  really  is  not  limited  to  the 
better-known  cases  of  Anatoly  Schar- 


KING  CRIME 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Jimmy  Hoffa  case  Is  listed  in  the 
police  files  as  missing  person  75-3425, 
and  that  is  about  it.  That  crime  re- 
mains as  unsolved  today  as  it  did  the 
day  he  disappeared  in  a  suburb  of  De- 
troit. 

Jimmy  Hoffa  was  a  man  who  had 
dealt  with  and  traded  with  the  crimi- 
nal element  and  had  accepted  as  a  way 
of  business  dealing  with  the  most  or- 
ganized of  the  organized  criminal  ele- 
ment that  had  begun  or  had  for  some 
time  infiltrated  and  worked  its  way  on 
the  penumbra  or  the  edges  of  orga- 
nized labor  in  some  regions  of  the 
country.  And  it  has  actually  involved 
itself  nationally  in  such  unions  as  the 
Teamsters.  The  case  of  the  Federal 
judge,  John  W.  Wood,  who  was  mur- 
dered on  or  about  May  29,  1979,  equal- 
ly remains  unsolved. 

Prior  to  that,  the  crime  of  the  at- 
tempted murder  of  the  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  Federal  western 
district,  James  W.  Kerr,  still  remains 
unsolved.  In  fact,  it  is  not  even  being 
worked  on. 

Yet,  as  I  have  said  repeatedly,  these 
crimes,  the  murder  of  the  judge  and 
the  attempted  murder  of  the  assistant 
district  attorney,  are  the  most  disturb- 
ing crimes  in  the  annals  of  the  judicial 
system  of  our  coimtry.  No  such  crime 
has  ever  been  committed  against  a 
member  of  the  judiciary  in  the  history 
of  the  American  judiciary.  Yes,  we 
have  had  the  murder  of  a  judge,  but 
we  have  had  nothing  compared,  on  the 
scale  of  criminal  value  and  its  insidi- 
ous reflection  on  our  state  of  society 
in  America  at  this  time,  with  these 
crimes.  We  have  had  nothing  before  to 
compare  with  the  murder  of  Judge 
Wood  because  it  has  in  effect  ended  in 
the  intimidation  of  this  very  impor- 
tant branch  of  our  Government.  No 
judge  of  the  judicial  branch  has  been 
murdered  as  an  obvious  direct  conse- 
quence of  his  administration  of  a  court 
by  elements  of  the  very  sophisticated 
underworld  dealing  exclusively  in 
crime  and  criminal  behavior. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  this  properly 
should  be  referred  to  as  "King  Crime" 
because  it  does  reign  supreme  and  un- 
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disturbed  and  unmitigated  and  unre- 
duced in  our  country  today.  Crime  has 
penetrated  every  single  level  of  our 
social  being  in  America,  from  the 
highest  level  to  the  lowest,  including 
that  part  of  our  society  we  call  our 
Government,  again  from  the  highest, 
the  national,  to  the  lowest,  the  munici- 
pal. 

If  we  want  to  use  that  scale  of 
values,  in  our  book,  in  our  democratic 
form  of  government,  every  single  level 
of  government  is  vital  and  important, 
and  perhaps  equally  so. 

When  it  comes  to  the  circumstances 
siuTOunding  the  murder  of  this  judge 
and  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  James 
Kerr  6  months  prior,  I  find  it  very 
hard  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  cycle 
of  smugness  and  complacency  that 
seems  to  overcome  us.  I  have  been 
speaking  out  consistently  for  more 
than  2  Mi  years  now.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  month  will  mark  an  anniver- 
sary of  3  years,  because  that  was  the 
time,  almost  to  a  month,  that  the  at- 
tempt was  made  on  the  life  of  James 
Kerr. 

To  sum  up,  at  that  time  the  attempt 
on  the  life  of  James  Kerr  in  a  suburb 
of  San  Antonio,  in  an  area  that  is  not 
now  in  my  district  but  adjacent  to  it, 
had  been  predicted,  not  in  its  exact 
form  naturally  or  on  that  level,  but  be- 
cause of  some  occurrences  in  that  area 
just  a  few  months  ago.  It  was  a  cir- 
cumstance in  which  the  newspai?€rs 
had  become  involved,  and  they  had 
called  me  because  of  my  record  of  ac- 
tivity since  1970  with  respect  to  trying 
to  ascertain  and  expose  and  remedy 
the  insidious  infiltration  of  a  criminal 
element  of  the  most  sophisticated 
kind,  as  I  have  said  and  repeat,  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  which  was  for  the 
first  time  noticeable  in  1970  because  of 
the  things  that  were  happening  on  the 
Eastern  and  Canadian  shores  and  bor- 
ders. I  am  referring  to  the  temporary 
closing  of  the  so-called  French  Con- 
nection in  the  heroin  drug  traffic  and 
then  the  initiation  of  what  perhaps 
became  and  still  is  one  of  the  most 
active  of  illicit  drug  activities  on  an 
international  scale,  the  so-called 
brown  heroin  or  the  Mexican  or  the 
Latin  American  Connection,  although 
today  actually  the  greatest  activity 
seems  to  be  from  South  America 
through  both  Florida  and  across  the 
Mexican  border. 

D  1750 

But  in  1970  it  was  obvious  and,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  said  on  a  prior  occa- 
sion, ever  since  my  days  as  a  chief  ju- 
venile probation  officer  for  Bexar 
County  many  years  ago  I  have  main- 
tained a  keen  and  active  interest  in 
that  area  of  activity,  not  only  having 
to  do  with  juveniles  but  with  some 
who  have  reached  adulthood  that  we 
were  not  able  to  successfully  deal  with 
at  that  time,  but  with  whom  I  have 
maintained   some   contact,    either   as 


adults  or  through  their  span  of  life.  In 
some  cases  some  are  not  even  alive. 

As  a  result  also  of  my  sustained  in- 
terest in  our  penal  system,  both  on  the 
State  and  National  level,  where  with- 
out being  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  has  jurisdiction  I  have  been  just 
about  as  close  to  the  legislative  activi- 
ties in  regards  to  that  as  any  man 
here. 

Because  of  that  and  my  continuing 
relationship  with  some  of  our  citizens 
that  have  successfully  extricated 
themselves  from  the  clutches  of  crimi- 
nal behavior,  I  have  received  informa- 
tion and  continue  to  receive  informa- 
tion. In  1970  it  became  obvious  that 
the  local  law  enforcement  officials, 
who  apparently  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  things  as  the  murders  of 
individuals  gang  style  were  concerned, 
and  obviously  they  were  not  aware 
and  could  not  be  aware  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  patterns  of  crime  that 
were  beginning  to  be  reflected  in  the 
series  of  murders  that  were  reported.  I 
went  to  the  grand  jury,  the  county 
grand  jury,  four  times  between  1970 
and  1972.  So  I  think  that  is  a  clear 
record  of  my  sense  of  commitment  and 
obligation  and  responsibility,  even 
though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
direct  and  primary  duties  as  a  Con- 
gressman. 

But  it  has  been  obvious,  and  since  I 
feel  that  I  am  charged  with  knowledge 
because  of  the  privileges  I  have  had  to 
serve  in  these  varying  capacities  in  my 
community  and  in  the  State  level  and 
National  level  now,  that  it  would  be  an 
abdication  of  a  responsibility  and  a 
trust  not  to  speak  out.  But  I  never 
dreamed,  any  more  than  I  did  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy, 
that  such  a  wanton,  deliberate,  and 
cruel  and  intimidating  crime  such  as 
the  murder  of  Judge  Wood  would  take 
place  without  national  alarm  and  con- 
cern and  a  priority  for  its  solution  im- 
mediately, not  2Vi  years  or  almost  3 
years  later. 

I  just  carmot  to  this  day  imagine  a 
worse  situation  in  any  country.  No  so- 
ciety can  really  boast  its  freedom  as 
long  as  we  in  America  suffer  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  pattern  of  crime,  its 
extent  and  depth,  its  penetration  of 
every  layer  of  our  society.  As  long  as 
we  tolerate  that  and  do  not  rise  in  lit- 
eral arms,  we  cannot  boast  of  having  a 
free  society  because  we  really  are  not 
free. 

The  most  insidious  of  all  crimes,  the 
murder  of  a  Federal  judge,  I  think 
almost  everybody  agrees,  there  is  gen- 
eral consensus  that  there  was  a  direct 
connection  between  his  handling  of 
cases  that  involved  elements  then  in 
the  very,  very  active  international 
ring,  I  have  brought  out  from  time  to 
time  the  extent  of  some  of  the  aspects 
of  that  activity.  I  have  put  on  the 
record  the  fact  that  the  volume  of 
business,  and  a  business  that  has 
become  very  sophisticated,  mostly  be- 


cause of  the  fact  that  the  syndicate 
has  moved  in,  and  I  established  the 
date  of  that  moving  in  as  somewhere 
after  1972  in  a  real  way,  and  that  is 
the  importation  of  the  illegal  drugs 
into  the  United  States  in  great  vol- 
umes and  the  transportation  in  ex- 
change for  drugs  of  stolen  automobile 
vehicles  and  automobile  parts,  mostly 
through  the  Mexican  border  into 
Mexico,  and  where  such  a  sophisticat- 
ed market  has  been  developed  that  a 
certain  model  and  year  of  a  car  or  a 
pickup— the  pickups  seem  to  be  the 
most  popular— bring  a  certain  amount 
of  drug  in  exchange,  so  many  kilos  of 
marihuana,  so  many  kilos  of  heroin,  so 
many  kilos  of  cocaine,  for  a  given  type 
of  car.  It  has  become  very  sophisticat- 
ed. 

I  attempted  prior  to  the  attempt  on 
the  assistant  district  attorney,  James 
Kerr,  to  focus  the  attention  and  co- 
ordinate all  of  the  levels  of  law  en- 
forcement, the  local  police,  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Safety  in  Texas, 
and  the  national  law  enforcement 
agents,  and  discovered  that  they,  in 
effect,  had  done  some  things  on  their 
own  initiative  with  very  limited  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  and 
moneys,  very  limited  personnel,  and 
had.  in  fact,  conducted  some  very,  very 
interesting  experiments  and  trials  in 
which  the  extent  and  pattern  of  this 
criminal  behavior  was  clearly  estab- 
lished. 

In  pursuance  of  helping  them  I  have 
introduced  since  then  a  bill  that  would 
permit  the  identification  of  some  of 
these  more  important  automobUe 
parts  that  have  the  greatest  number 
af  trade  value  and  volume,  very  much 
as  we  do  automobile  motors  today,  or 
engines.  The  bill  still  has  not  been 
passed.  But  I  have  learned  that  the 
legislative  process— and  I  am  an  admir- 
er of  it— is  likely  the  Fates.  It  grinds 
slowly,  but  it  grinds  exceedingly  fine. 
In  one  or  two  instances  bills  I  have  in- 
troduced have  taken  as  long  as  10 
years  to  come  into  fruition  and  reality. 
So  that  in  1965, 1  introduced  a  bill  to 
compensate  survivors  and  dependents 
of  law  enforcement  officers  and  fire- 
men who  died  in  the  course  of  duty.  It 
was  not  until  the  Congress  before  last 
that  the  bill  was  enacted  into  law  and 
appropriations  provided. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  for 
the  second  time  a  resolution  stating 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  the 
President  may  authorize  up  to  $3  mil- 
lion to  the  Justice  Department  as  a 
reward  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  murder  of  John  W.  Wood 
and  the  attempted  murder  of  James 
W.  Kerr. 
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tlewoman  from  niinois  (Mrs.  Collins) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  unable  to  make  the 
final  passage  vote  on  H.R.  3403.  The 
Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Act  of  1981  due  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
attending  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  hear- 
ings on  the  administration  of  the 
CETA  program. 

Had  I  been  able  to  make  the  vote,  I 
would  have  vote  "yea"  for  roUcall  No. 
266.« 
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Wilkins    was    both    a   hero    and 
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means  through  the  political 
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PEl  ISONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  £  PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previc  us  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  RuDD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  on  October  20  and  21.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DeNardis)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Eckart)  to  revise  and 
ext«nd  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traiioous  material:) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNtJNZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  William  J.  Coyne,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 


Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Broyhill. 
Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McEwEN. 
Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Bereuter. 
Ms.  Fiedler. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  OxLEY  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Eckart)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  GoARiNi. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 
Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Weiss  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  McDonald  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  DwYER. 
Mr.  Downey. 
Mr.  CiAY. 
Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Gephardt. 
Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  English. 
Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Barnes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Stratton,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  prior  to  the  vote  on 
H.R.  3403,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DeNardis)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Chappie. 
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SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  898.  An  act  to  amend  the  Coimnunica- 
tions  Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  improved 
domestic  telecommunications,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4612.  An  act  to  temporarily  delay  the 
October  1,  1981,  increase  in  t^ie  price  sup- 
port level  for  milk  and  to  extend  the  time 
for  conducting  the  referendum  with  respect 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat 


for  the  marketing  year  beginning  June  1, 
1982. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  4612.  An  act  to  temporarily  delay  the 
October  1,  1981,  Increase  In  the  price  sup- 
port level  for  milk  and  to  extend  the  time 
for  conducting  the  referendum  with  respect 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  June  1, 
1982. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  p.m.)  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
October  21,  1981,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2366.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  E>efense  (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitting  an  amendment  to  the  list 
of  contract  award  dates  previously  submit- 
ted for  the  period  September  15  through 
December  15,  1981,  pursuEint  to  10  U.S.C. 
139(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2367.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  status  of  two  contracts 
for  SSN-688  class  attack  submarines  modi- 
fied under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  88- 
504,  pursuant  to  section  821  of  F*ublic  Law 
95-485  (PLRD-82-2,  October  20,  1981);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2368.  A  letter  from  the  Director-designate, 
National  Institute  of  Education  Department 
of  Education  transmitting  a  report  on  voca- 
tional education  programs,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 523(b)(2)  of  Public  Law  94-482;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2369.  A  letter  from  the  Supervisor  of  Ben- 
efits, Farm  Credit  Banks  of  Spokane;  trans- 
mitting the  annual  reports  of  the  district's 
retirement  plans  for  calendar  year  1980, 
pursuant  to  section  121(a)(2)  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2370.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Elmployees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964  to  Increase  from  $15,000  to 
$25,000  the  maximum  amount  that  the 
United  States  may  pay  in  settlement  of  a 
claim  under  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2371.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  for  Conservation  and  Renew- 
able Energy,  transmitting  notice  of  a  delay 
in  submission  of  the  annual  report  on  the 
Federal  geothermal  program,  required  by 
section  302  of  Public  Law  93-410;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 


2372.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Himian  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  methods  of  providing  coverage  for 
orthopedic  shoes  under  part  B  of  the  medi- 
care program,  pursuant  to  section  958(e)  of 
Public  Law  96-499;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BR(X>KS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  licensing  speed- 
up, safety  delay:  NRC  oversight  (Rept.  No. 
97-277).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  the  effect  of  in- 
accurate inflation  projections  on  Depart- 
ment of  I>efense  budget  (Rept.  No.  97-278). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern-, 
ment  Operations.  Report  on  continued  fail- 
ure of  departments  and  s«encies  to  take  ef- 
fective action  on  audit  findings  (Rept.  No. 
97-279).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  outlook  for 
multlstate  regional  intelligence  projects 
(Rept.  No.  97-280).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  247.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4503  to  amend 
the  PedertU  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-281).  Referred 
to  the  Hoiise  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

H.R.  4777.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  provide  that  in  certain 
years  purchases  of  foodstuffs  for  commodi- 
ty distribution  must  reflect  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  rice  purchases;  to  the  Committee 
on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BARNES  (for  himseU  and  Mr. 
HoTER): 

H.R.  4778.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  retired  adminis- 
trative law  judges  may  be  reappointed 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  and  Management;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BEILENSON: 

H.R.  4779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  require  manufacturers  of  new  pas- 
senger cars  to  install  high-mounted  rear 
stoplamps  in  such  passenger  cars  for  pur- 
poses of  reducing  rear  end  collisions  by  pro- 
viding a  more  effective  brake  warning  to  fol- 
lowing drivers;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 

H.R.  4780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  modify  requirements 


under  the  fairness  doctrine  applicable  to 
broadcasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.R.  4781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  establish  new 
procedures  for  the  renewal,  assignment,  and 
transfer  of  broadcast  licenses,  to  repeal  the 
equal  time  requirements  applicable  to  candi- 
dates for  public  office,  to  modify  require- 
ments under  the  fairness  doctrine,  to  pro- 
vide certain  deregulations  of  broadcast  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
H.R.  4782.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978  and  to 
affirm  the  right  of  Federal  employees  sub- 
ject to  that  act  to  be  represented,  for  pur- 
poses of  labor-management  relations,  by 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  C:ivll 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  4783.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  the  home  re- 
cording of  copyrighted  works  on  home  video 
recorders  from  copyright  infringement;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DWYER: 
H.R.  4784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    provide    that 
handicapped  individuals  will  be  eligible  for 
the  one-time  exclusion  of  gain  from  the  sale 
of  a  principal  residence:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  4785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  certain  re- 
quirements which  apply  to  mortgage  subsi- 
dy bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ETVANS  of  Georgia  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Ashbrook.  Mr. 
Barmaro,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Buley,  Mr. 
Breadx,  Mr.  Broyhux,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Carmam,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
CotJHTER,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyhe,  Mr. 
Dak  Damiel.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Derrick. 
Mr.  Dreier,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Ei>- 
wards  of  Alabama.  Mr.  E^merson. 
Mr.  EvAws  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Evaks  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Ginw.  Mr.  Glickmam, 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Haix,  Jr..  Mr.  Hassem  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Hdckaby,  Mr.  Harthett, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hendon.  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Lrwis,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  McCollitm,  Mr. 
McHjrath,  Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Martin 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mattox,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Ne.'u.,  Mr.  Oxley, 
Mr.  Pasrayan,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Railsback,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNEh,  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Spence, 
Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virglna,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Whitley,  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Wortley. 
and  Mr.  Wylie): 
H.R.  4/86.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  an  improved  basis 
for  providing  relief  under  chapter  7,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (by  request): 
H.R.  4787.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Charter 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 
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NICHOLS  (for   himself.   Mr. 

of  New  York,  Mr.  Moirr- 

Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

HiLLis.  Mrs.   Byron.  Mr.   HoP- 

Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 

Mr.    Hartnett.    and    Mr. 


.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
.,  to  improve  the  military  justice 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


.  OAKAR: 

A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
to  extend  the  Federal  Physi- 

^ Allowance  Act  of  1978, 

(Jher  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
and  Civil  Service. 
PARRIS: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  copyright 
that  the  use  of  home  video 
are  not  infringements  on  the  ex- 
of  copyright  owners;  to  the 
on  the  Judiciary. 
PASHAYAN: 
.     .  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
1  lationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
I  he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RUSSO: 

.   ..  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

:ode  of  1954  to  exempt  chromium 

used  in  production  of  ferro- 

the  Federal  excise  tax  on  cer- 

i;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 


Maryland.    Mr.    Mitchkix    of    New 

York.    Mr.    Neal,    Mr.    Pepper.    Mr. 

Price.   Mr.   Rahall.   Mr.   Roe.   Mr. 

Roth.   Mrs.   Schroedkr.   Mr.   Shaw. 

Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Wink.  Mr.  Poou- 

etta.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 

Dwyir.    Mr.    Blahchard.    Mr.    Jep- 

PORDS,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Skekr.  and 

Mr.  Fazio): 

H.J.  Res.  342.  Joint  resolution  establishing 

a  Global  Peace  Award,  and  providing  that 

first  Global  Peace  Award  shall  be  presented 

in  memory  of  the  late  President  Anwar  el 

Sadat   of   Egypt   for   his   contributions   to 

world  peace:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARNARD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  204.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  to  en- 
courage educational  programs  in  science 
and  technology,  a  National  Science  Center 
for  Communications  and  Electronics  should 
be  esUblished;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    DWYER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  Anwunzio.  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mrs. 
Fenwick.  Mr.  Florid,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Xjx,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.    Mavroules,    Mr.    Mitchell   of 
New    York,    Mr.    Pepper,    and    Mr. 
Rodino): 
H.  Con.  Res.  205.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  violations  of  human  rights  by  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  Ukraine;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BETHUNE: 
H.  Res.  248.  Resolution  to  prohibit  the  uti- 
lization by  House  caucuses  of  House  office 
space,  clerk-hire  allowances,  allowances  for 
official  expenses,  and  outside  contributions; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON: 
H.    Res.    249.   Resolution   calling   for   an 
international  nuclear  weapons  ban;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DYSON: 
H.   Res.   250.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  need  to  continue  the  entitle- 
ment payment  to  local  governments  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
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1 4r.  WYDEN: 
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1  eserve  trust  fund,  and  for  other 

jointly    to    the    Committees    on 

and   Means   and   Energy   and  Com- 


FIELD. 


Mr 

D)WNEY. 

Mr. 

toti. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
214.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
requesting  that  Congress  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  requiring,  with  certain  exceptions,  a 
balanced  Federal  budget;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


At.  HERTEL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Al- 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr.  Beard,  Mr. 

B^NiOR    of    Michigan.    Mr.    Broom- 

Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Clinger, 

CONYERS.      Mr.      DiNGELL.      Mr. 

Mr.    Erdahl,    Mr.    Frost, 
Hance.  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washing- 
Mr.  LowERY  of  California.  Mr. 
MIcKinney.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Maz- 
zc  Li,  Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 

H.R.  4798.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cathleen 
S.  O'Regan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 

H.R.  4799.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  May  For- 
taleza  Sayward;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
H.R.  907:  Mr.  Studds. 
H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Schumer  and  Mr.  Guarini. 
H.R.  2439:  Mr.  Yates. 
H.R.  2567:  Mr.  Simon. 
H.R.  3231:  Mr.  Lehman. 
H.R.  3269:  Mr.  Dorcan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.   Panbtta.  Mr.  Tauzin.   Mr.   McGrath, 
Mr.  Wolf.   Mr.  Pish.  Mr.   Hawkins.  Mr. 
LujAN.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Conte.  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  3496:  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Harkin,  and  Mr.  Marriott. 

H.R.  3909:  Mr.  Railsback. 

H.R.  3958:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr. 
DwYER.  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Dough- 
erty, Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.R.  4170:  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.R.  4313:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr. 
LuNDiNE.  Mr.  Panbtta,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Blah- 
chard,  Mr.  Wydeh,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  and  Mrs.  Bouquard. 

H.R.  4410:  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Burgener.  and 
Mrs.  Bouquaro. 

H.R.  4460:  Mr.  Conyers  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  4496:  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.R.  4554:  Mr.  Lungren. 

H.R.  4567:  Mr.  Conte. 

H.R.  4587:  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Beilenson.  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  Murpijy.  Mr. 
FoGLiETTA.  and  Mr.  Gore. 

H.R.  4645:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 
AuCoiN. 

H.R.  4651:  Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.R.  4667:  Mr.  Dwyer. 

H.R.  4673:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Bereuteh, 
Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness. Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Nelligan. 

H.R.  4674:  Mrs.  Schneider. 

H.R.  4728:  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Stangeland, 
Mr.  Waloren.  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  SiujANDER,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Dwyer. 

H.J.  Res.  72:  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  DeNardis, 
Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Mr.  Kazen.  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
McCuRDY.  and  Mr.  Gradison. 

H.J.  Res.  293:  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Con- 
able.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Din- 
gell,  Mr.  Heptel.  and  Mr.  Minish. 

H.J.  Res.  323:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Coelho.  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr.  Madigan. 

H.J.  Res.  334:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr. 
Jeppords.  Mr.  Kazen.  Mr.  Madigan.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi.  Mr.  MoNTGOBOMY.  Mr.  Rahall.  and 
Mr.  Robinson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Dreier.  and  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio. 

H.  Con.  Res.  195:  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr. 
RoEMER,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Udall.  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Broom- 
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field,  Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Kocov- 
SEK.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Coats. 

H.  Con.  Res.  196:  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Dunn,  and 
Mr.  Grisham. 

H.  Res.  239:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr. 
Andrews.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Kramer, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Dingell. 
Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  Engush. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  2330 
By  Mr.  MOFFETT: 
(H.R.  4255— to  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  purposes  of  amendment  of  H.R. 
2330.) 

—Page  11,  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  17  on  page  12  and 
renumber  the  following  sections  according- 
ly. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

246.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  City  Council,  Boston,  Mass.,  relative 
to  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R. 3603 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 
—Page  69,  after  line  14,  insert  the  following: 
Section  1002  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (i)  and  redesignating  the  remain- 
ing subsection  as  (J). 

'■(i)    When    a    producer    samples,    turns, 
moves  or  replaces  grain  or  any  other  com- 


modity which  is  security  for  a  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  producer  loan  or  is  held 
under  a  reserve  program,  and  does  so  in  vio- 
lation of  law  or  regulation,  the  county 
ASCS  committee  may  forgive  some  or  all  of 
the  penalties  and  requirement*  that  would 
normally  be  imposed  on  the  producer  by 
reason  of  the  violation,  when  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  county  ASCS  committee  the 
violation  occurred  inadvertently,  by  acci- 
dent, because  of  lack  of  knowledge  or  under- 
standing of  the  law  or  regulation,  or  because 
the  producer  or  his  agent  acted  to  prevent 
spoilage  of  the  commodity:  Provided,  That 
in  the  judgment  of  the  county  ASCS  com- 
mittee the  violation  did  not  result  in  harm 
or  damage  to  the  rights  or  Interests  of  any 
party,  and  that  this  fact  is  certified  to  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  county 
ASCS  committee  and  a  copy  of  the  certifi- 
cate is  filed  with  the  state  ASCS  commit- 
tee.". 
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I  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m..  on  the 
expirat:  on  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  ord^  by  the  President  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  THURMOND)  . 


PRATIR 

The  ^haplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  LLJ).,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

pray. 

the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
in    vain    who    buiZd.— (Psalms 


Let  u^ 
Exceift 
labour 
127:  1) 


Soverjeign  Lord  of  history,  with  those 
Benjamin   Franklin   called    the 
of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
:  jrayer  when  they  were  hopelessly 
"We  indeed  seem  to  feel  our 
wa^it  of  political  wisdom,"  he  said; 
groping  in  the  dark  to  find  polit- 
Father  of  Light,   as  Thou 
political  wisdom  to  our  fore- 
establish   this   unorecedented 
States,  so  grant  to  the  Senators 
ir  staffs  in  this  present  critical 
wisdom  which  transcends  their  hu- 
as  they  address  imponderable 
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Graci)us  (jod.  this  Nation  was  con- 
ceived n  the  minds  and  hearts  of  ap- 
pointed leaders  who  acknowledged  their 
need  of  Thee.  May  the  leaders  of  today 
humble  themselves  before  Thee,  admit 
their  nsed  and  submit  to  the  guidance 
of  the  ;Joly  Spirit.  In  the  name  of  Him 
who  is  "the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the 
Life."  /men. 
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OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 
PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

leader  is  recognized. 
IJAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 


Cluir, 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  bAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  pr<ceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  1  'RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out obj  »:tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESPECJIALLY  WHEN  THE  CXJTOBER 
WIND 
Mr.  dAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing, as  [  arose,  I  did  so  with  a  sure  cer- 
tain kn  jwledge  that  summer  had  passed 
and  fal  had  begim.  As  I  observed  the 
temperiiture  on  my  thermometer  below 
the  30"  mark,  I  realized  that  the  cold 
weather  had  descended  upon  Wash- 
ington; warm  days  would  be  this  year's 
past.  D  'Ian  Thomas,  in  his  poem  entitled 
Especlilly  When  the  October  Wind," 
illuminiites  this  climatical  passage,  and 
I  ask  u  lanimous  consent  that  the  poem 
be  prin  :ed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

EspxciAixT  When  the  October  WtND 
(By  Dylan  Thomas) 
Especially  when  the  October  wind 
With  frosty  Angers  punishes  my  hair. 
Caught  by  the  crabbing  sun  I  walk  on  fire 
And  cast  a  shadow  crab  upon  the  land. 
By  the  sea's  side,  hearing  the  noise  of  birds. 
Hearing  the  raven  cough  In  winter  sticks, 
My  busy  heart  who  shudders  as  she  talks 
Sheds    the   syllabic    blood    and    drains   her 
words. 

Shut,  too.  In  a  tower  of  words,  I  mark 
On  the  horizon  walking  like  the  trees 
The  wordy  shapes  of  women,  and  the  rows 
Of  the  star-gestured  children  In  the  park. 
Some    let    me    make    you    of    the    vo welled 

beaches. 
Some  of  the  oaken  voices,  from  the  roots 
Of  many  a  thorny  shire  tell  you  notes, 
Some    let    me    make    you    of    the    water's 

speeches. 

Behind  a  pot  of  ferns  the  wagging  clock 
Tells  me  the  hour's  word,  the  neural  meaning 
Files    on    the    shafted    disc,    declaims    the 

morning 
And  tells  the  windy  weather  In  the  cock. 
Some  let  me  make  you  of  the  meadows  signs: 
The  signal  grass  that  tells  me  all  I  know 
Breaks  with  the  wormy  winter  through  the 

eye. 
Some  let  me  tell  you  of  the  raven's  sins. 

Especially  when  the  October  wind 

(Some  let  me  make  you  of  autumnal  spells. 

The  splder-toungued,  and  the  loud  hUl  of 

Wales) 
With  first  of  turnips  punishes  the  land. 
Some  let  me  make  you  of  the  heartless  words. 
The  heart  Is  drained  that,  spelling  In  the 

scurry 
Of  chemlc  blood,  warned  of  the  coming  fury. 
By  the  sea's  side  hear  the  dark-vowelled  birds. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  must 
momentarily  detain  the  Senate  while  I 
check  on  another  matter.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  for  a 
number  of  days  the  minority  leader  and 
I  have  jousted  verbally  on  the  question 
of  how  the  Senate  might  arrange  its 
schedule  to  accommodate  the  appropria- 
tion bills  that  are  now  on  the  calendar 
and  which  hopefully  may  be  soon  re- 
ceived for  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  a  number  of  days,  it  has  been  my 
obligation  to  advise  the  minority  leader 
that  I  was  not  yet  ready  to  announce  a 
proposed  schedule  of  the  appropriation 


bills.  I  {un  prepared  to  do  that  now,  how- 
ever. What  I  am  about  to  say,  of  course, 
represents  the  wishes  of  the  leadership 
on  this  side  in  respect  to  a  tentative 
scheduling  of  appropriation  bills.  I  have 
gone  over  this  list  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, but  in  doing  so  I  made  it  clear  to 
him  that  the  schedule  was  tentative  but 
was  for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  to 
give  Senators  as  much  advance  notice 
as  possible  of  the  present  intention  of 
the  leadership  with  respect  to  the  appro- 
priation measures. 

It  would  appear.  Madam  President, 
that  the  first  bill  that  we  can  reach  will 
be  the  Interior  appropriations  bill  on 
Friday.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  reach 
that  bill  on  Thursday.  I  am  advised  that, 
for  a  number  of  reasons — all  of  them 
good  and  valid  reasons — it  is  not  possible 
to  do  that. 

I  would  expect  then  to  go  to  other  mat- 
ters. On  today,  of  course,  we  will  be  on 
the  foreign  assistance  bill,  as  previously 
announced  and  provided  for  by  unani- 
mous consent.  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
we  can  finish  the  foreign  assistance  bill 
today;  but,  if  we  can,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  be  in  error. 

If  we  do  not  finish,  we  will  continue 
with  the  foreign  assistance  bill  tomorrow 
and  then  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  S. 
1095. 

Following  that.  Madam  President,  it 
would  be  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
on  Thursday  to  attempt  to  address  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  perhaps  the  identi- 
ties bill,  S.  391,  which  has  been  reported 
from  the  Intelligence  Committee.  Al- 
though these  matters  have  not  been 
cleared,  they  are.  however,  suggested 
now  for  the  attention  of  Senators  who 
have  speciail  interests  in  these  measures 
in  order  to  provide  them  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  contact  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  to  express  their  wishes  concerning 
these  matters. 

On  Friday,  October  23,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  we  can  then  proceed,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  to  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill,  which  is  on  the  calendar 
and  has  been  for  some  time. 

Madam  President,  I  would  hope  that 
on  Monday,  October  26,  if  we  have  fin- 
ished with  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill,  we  could  then  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill.  Some  may  note,  of  course,  that 
the  authorization  bill  has  not  cleared  the 
Senate,  let  alone  through  conference.  But 
I  think  we  should  not  wait.  I  would  urge 
that  we  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Agri- 
culture appropriations  bill  on  the  26th. 

On  Wednesday,  October  28,  it  is  our 
intention  to  take  up  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  to  the  proposed  sale  of 
AWACS  aircraft  and  other  weapons  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  I  expect  to  confer  with  the 
minority  leader  on  a  proposed  unani- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


mous-consent  order  to  establish  a  time 
for  consideration  of  the  AWACS  resolu- 
tion in  a  moment. 

In  any  event,  I  would  anticipate  that 
the  AWACS  resolution  of  disapproval 
would  be  disposed  of  in  1  day  so  that  on 
Thursday,  October  29,  we  could  resume 
the  appropriations  process  with  the 
>  Treasury/Post  Office  appropriations  bill. 
I  hope  that  we  can  finish  that  bill  in  1 
day.  There  are  certain  controversial  is- 
sues involved,  including  the  FEC  issue, 
which  I  hope  can  be  resolved  with  a 
minimum  of  dispute.  The  abortion  issue 
is  perennially  with  us,  but  I  urge  Sena- 
tors to  consider  that  appropriation  bills 
are  poor  vehicles  to  carry  expressions  of 
public  policy  on  these  volatile  and  sensi- 
tive public  issues. 

On  Friday,  October  30,  I  would  pro- 
pose that  we  consider  the  Transportation 
and  D.C.  appropriation  bills.  The  D.C. 
appropriation  bill  will  no  doubt  continue 
over  until  Monday,  November  2. 

Assuming  that  we  can  complete  that 
bill  at  that  time,  I  would  hope  that  the 
leadership  would  be  in  a  position  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  energy  and  water  appropria- 
tions, to  continue  on  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 4,  and  to  complete  on  that  day. 
and  turn  then,  perhaps,  to  the  Labor, 
HHS,  and  Education  appropriation  bill. 
This  bill  would  surely  require  more  than 
1  day,  and  I  would  expect  us  to  con- 
tinue on  that  bill  on  Friday,  November  6, 
and  on  Monday,  November  9. 

On  November  10,  Madam  President, 
I  would  anticipate  that  the  Senate  might 
turn  its  attention  to  the  State,  Justice, 
Commerce  appropriations  bill. 

Wednesday,  November  11,  is  Veterans 
Day  and  the  Senate  will  not  be  in  session. 

The  leadership  would  then  hope  that 
on  Thursday,  November  12,  it  would  be 
possible  to  turn  to  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill. 

This  is  an  ambitious  schedule.  Madam 
President.  I  understand  the  difficulties 
involved  in  trying  to  keep  to  that  sched- 
ule. But,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  all 
Senators  as  much  advance  notice  as  pos- 
sible, and  especially  to  accommodate  the 
very  real  concerns  of  all  Members,  espe- 
cially the  minority  leader,  I  wanted  to 
give  as  much  possible  insight  on  the 
planning  for  the  appropriations  process. 

One  measure  that  I  did  not  include,  but 
which  must  be  dealt  with,  is  the  defense 
appropriation  bill.  I  would  hope  to  be 
able  to  do  that  during  the  month  of 
November  as  well. 

Madam  President,  some  of  these  meas- 
ures have  not  yet  reached  the  Senate 
and,  of  course,  consideration  depends 
then  not  only  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  dealing  with 
these  matters  and  reporting  them  in  an 
appropriate  time  frame  to  permit  their 
consideration,  but  also  on  the  House  ex- 
peditiously sending  us  these  bills  so  we 
can  address  them  in  sequence  as  the 
Constitution  requires. 

Madam  President,  that  is  a  tentative 
outline  of  the  appropriations  schedule, 
and  much  of  the  business  of  the  Senate 
as  I  foresee  it  and  am  prepared  to  suggest 
at  this  time.  Once  again  I  reiterate,  it 
is  a  tentative  schedule.  The  only  part 


that  is  firm  is  that  I  would  propose  to 
proceed  to  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill  on  Friday,  October  23.  Beyond  that. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  this  schedule, 
but  I  am  willing  to  consider  whatever 
adjustments  may  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  convenience  of 
Sdi  &  tors 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^yRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  having  stated  the  tentative 
schedule  for  debate  on  the  various  ap- 
propriation bills.  I  think  he  has  indi- 
cated dates  for  all  of  the  appropriation 
bills  which  appear  on  the  calendar,  the 
only  other  two  being  foreign  assistance 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priation bills.  They  are  not  there  by  vir- 
tue of  their  not  having  come  over  from 
the  House.  I  join  the  majority  leader  in 
hoping  that  action  can  be  completed  on 
these  appropriation  bills  within  the  time 
frame  stated. 

Is  the  distinguished  majority  leader  in 
a  position  at  this  moment,  and  I  recog- 
nize the  problems  confronting  him  v/ith 
regard  to  stating  an  answer,  to  indicate 
a  tentative  adjournment  date  sine  die? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  am 
not,  although  I  would  like  to  do  that.  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  briefly  and  in- 
formally with  the  Speaker;  I  Intend  to 
try  to  contact  the  Speaker  this  week  to 
discuss  it  further. 

There  are  some  matters,  as  the  minor- 
ity leader  knows,  that  will  require  our 
attention,  perhaps,  that  will  not  require 
the  attention  of  the  other  body.  That 
will  have  some  bearing,  will  have  some 
considerable  bearing,  on  when  the  Con- 
gress can  adjourn  sine  die.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  it  may  be  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  complete  its  busi- 
ness well  in  advance  of  the  time  the  Sen- 
ate can  complete  its  business  and  ar- 
range for  an  adjournment  sine  die. 

Madam  President,  I  will  report  later 
on  my  conversations  with  the  Speaker, 
and  wiU,  of  course,  confer  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  before  I  attempt  to  join 
with  the  other  body  in  making  a  decision 
on  when  we  might  reach  an  adjourn- 
ment date. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5rRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  we  can 
agree  on  a  time  for  a  final  vote  on  the 
resolution  regarding  the  sale  of  AWACS. 
I  think  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  we  are 
seeking  to  establish  a  time  such  as,  say, 
5  p.m.  on  Thursday  of  next  week,  if  that 
would  be  of  any  assistance  to  the  major- 
ity leader.  I  want  to  correct  that  to  5  p.m. 
on  Wednesday,  the  28th. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  tell  the  minority  leader  that 
I  can  agree  on  a  time  certain  vote  at  5 
o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  28th.  I  guess 
the  remaining  question  is  whether  or  not 
we  can  establish  a  convening  hour  or  a 
time  certain  to  begin  debate.  I  h:id 
previously  suggested  9  ajn.  on 
Wednesday,  the  28th.  That  would  mean, 
of  course,  that  we  would  have  a  maxi- 
mum of  8  hours  for  debate  instead  of  the 


10  hours  required  by  statute.  I  wonder  if 
the  minority  leader  can  respond  to  that 
suggestion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  we  could  certainly  do 
the  debate  within  less  than  10  hours,  but 
I  will  have  to  contact  my  colleagues.  I 
will  certainly  work  with  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  the  minority  leader  in 
a  position  now  to  establish  5  o'clock 
Wednesday  as  the  time  certain  for  dis- 
position of  this  measure,  leaving  the  bal- 
ance of  it  open? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  finally, 
but  I  think  the  situation  is  resolving  it- 
self in  that  direction.  I  should  know 
shortly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Madam  President,  I  will,  of  course, 
withhold  any  request  in  that  respect, 
but  I  join  the  minority  leader  in  hoping 
we  can  establish  a  time  certain  for  the 
final  disposition  of  this  resolution  of 
disapproval,  for  the  hour  of  convening, 
and  for  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  under  the 
statute. 

Madfmi  President,  I  have  no  further 
requirement  for  any  time  I  have  remain- 
ing under  the  standing  order  and  I 
rather  suspect  I  have  used  it  all.  I  yljld 
the  floor. 


ORDER  TO  REVERSE  ORDERS  FOR 
RECOGNinON  OF  SENATORS 
WEICKER  AND  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'XHD.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  am 
advised  that  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Wisconsin  and  Connecticut  wish  to 
reverse  the  order  of  their  special  orders 
this  morning  so  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  first  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  second.  I  ask  un?nimous 
consent  that  that  occur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5fRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  whatever  time  I  have  re- 
maining to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxhire)  for  his 
use.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President,  I 
understand  that  under  the  regular  order, 
I  have  15  minutes  plus  the  time  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yielded  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


HOW   TO   BALANCE   THE   BUDGET: 
USE  THE  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President,  I 
expect  to  continue  to  speak  out  in  the 
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Senate  frequently  on  the  Importance  of 
limiting  the  Federal  debt  as  the  best  and 
most  effective  instrument  for  balauicing 
the  budget  and  stopping  net  off-budget 
borrowijig;  3  weeks  ago.  Congress  raised 
the  debt  limit  from  $985  billion  to  a  mas- 
sive $1.^79  trillion.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  the  Federal 
Govempient  is  about  to  sink  more  than 
a  trillioti  dollars  in  debt. 

The  feecretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
been  reported  to  expect  to  come  back 
once  oneven  twice  next  year  to  ask  for 
a  further  increase  in  the  debt.  Lately, 
interesti^  rates  have  come  down  moder- 
ately, will  they  continue  to  fall?  And 
will  thay  stay  down?  The  answer-  Not 
wlthoun^a  tragic  economic  recession. 

Doubt  it?  Consider  the  implications 
of  the  liuge  debt  we  have,  the  even  more 
immeni  debt  we  will  incur  and  the  re- 
ported expectation  of  the  administra- 
tion's tdp  economic  ofiQcial,  the  Secretary 
of  the  rreasury,  that  the  country  will 
sink  evsn  further  in  debt,  beyond  the 
presenti  astronomical  limit. 

Within  the  next  12  months  we  can 
expect  ifae  Federal  Government  to  push 
to  the  new  limit  that  will  be  another 
$94  billon  into  debt  on  top  of  its  $985 
blUion  present  obligation.  Because  of 
this  and  the  fact  that  the  average  ma- 
turity 0  [  our  Federal  debt  is  less  than  a 
year.  w(i  can  expect  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment t)  dominate  the  credit  markets 
next  ye  ir  as  never  before,  borrowing  far 
more  tl^an  before  and  pushing  interest 
rates  evfer  higher. 

THX  TRAP 

Of  c<urse.  If  the  private  sector  con- 
tinues to  mosey  along  with  housing 
starts  at  a  pathetic  900.000  or  less,  with 
domestic  auto  sales  at  depression  levels, 
with  farmers  unable  to  borrow  to  buy 
the  equipment  they  need,  with  busi- 
ness la-ge  and  small  hunkering  down 
and  mgvlng  out  of  the  credit  markets, 
and  consumers  so  concerned  about  the 
future  hey  stop  buying  on  credit,  then 
interest  rates  may  not  shoot  back  up. 

But  i  we  have  a  business  revival,  pri- 
vate sector  demand  for  credit  will  run 
smack  tito  the  huge  share  of  credit  the 
Federal  Government  will  take.  Result: 
We  shall  have  a  repeat  performance  of 
what  happened  earlier  this  year,  with  the 
prime  qnce  again  exceeding  20  percent, 
and  on(|e  again  business  revival  aborted, 
slapped)  down  by  Interest  rates  that 
choke  op  economic  recovery. 

Is  thfe  dismal  scenario  inevitable?  No. 
The  Federal  Reserve  could  ease  up  on  the 
availability  of  credit.  It  could  pump 
enoughlnew  credit  into  the  economy  to 
accommodate  both  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's nuge  needs  and  the  demands  of 
the  private  economy. 

Why  not?  Again  the  answer  should  be 
obvious[to  all  of  us:  Such  an  increase  in 
the  ava|llabiilty  of  credit  would  push  us 
once  again  on  the  booming  inflation  es- 
calator- With  enough  funds  available  to 
finance  new  car  purchases  and  new 
housing  starts  and  to  help  farmers  buy 
the  new  silos  and  tractors  they  need  and 
give  buj  iness  the  necessary  credit  to  hire 
and  train  new  workers  and  build  more 
plants,  prices  would  certainly  rise  more 
sh£ui)ly 


So  we  appear  to  be  In  a  trap.  If  we 
moderate  inflationary  pressures  by  limit- 
ing credit  growth  and  keeping  Interest 
rates  high,  we  stifle  recovery,  Increase 
unemployment,  and  stunt  our  economic 
growth.  Meanwhile,  the  condition  of  our 
Ctovemment  worsens  as  interest  on  the 
national  debt  moves  over  $100  billion  a 
year — think  of  that.  We  have  to  pay  $100 
billion  a  year  interest  on  the  national 
debt  because  we  have  driven  interest 
rates  so  high. 

Also,  recession  adds  $25  billion  in  defi- 
cit for  every  1  percent  increase  in  un- 
employment. But  if  we  try  to  escape  from 
our  trap  by  rushing  to  the  door  marked 
"Federal  Reserve"  and  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  credit,  we  push  prices  up  again. 

OUR  BEST  weapon:   THX  debt  I.IMTT 

So  what  can  we  do?  We  can  take  an- 
other exit.  Let  me  warn  that  what  I  pro- 
pose is  painful  and  offers  either  or  both 
of  the  politically  least  attractive  actions 
that  elected  representatives  can  take: 
Cut  spending  or  increase  taxes  or  do 
both.  Cutting  spending  provides  the 
surest  anti-inflationary  path.  After  all. 
a  tax  increase  may  help  reduce  the 
credit  demands  of  the  Government,  but 
since  taxes  constitute  a  cost  of  living — 
we  pay  them  or  we  do  not  live  free,  at 
least — an  increase  in  taxes  is  surely  smd 
directly  inflationary.  But  reducing  the 
deflcit  by  a  tax  increase  or  a  reduction 
of  spending  would  certainly  ease  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates. 

Whatever  path  we  follow  to  a  balanced 
budget,  the  time  has  come  to  do  it.  So 
why  do  we  not?  Why  do  we  not  decide 
right  now  that  we  will  balance  the  budget 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year?  We  have  vir- 
tually a  full  year — until  October  1. 
1982 — to  prepare  for  balancing  the  budg- 
et. The  President  earnestly  wants  us  to 
move  in  that  direction. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
constituents  support  a  balanced  budget 
now.  The  urgent  need  to  ease  the  pain 
of  inflation  and  the  excruciating  agony 
of  high  interest  rates  should  convince 
us  the  time  has  come.  And  for  once,  all 
America  would  be  served  by  this  policy: 
Jobs  for  the  working  man.  proflts  for 
the  businessman.  A  balanced  budget 
would  begin  to  bring  interest  rates  down 
to  stay. 

That  would  permit  the  immense  pent- 
up  demand  for  housing  to  develop.  With 
every  housing  start,  we  could  expect  2 
man-years  of  work.  We  need  at  least  a 
million  additional  housing  starts  in  the 
year  beginning  next  October  1.  That 
would  put  2  million  additional  people  to 
work. 

We  could  easily  produce  an  additional 
2  million  automobiles  and.  again,  the 
pent-up  demand  simply  awaits  a  perma- 
nent and  assured  reduction  in  interest 
rates.  That  would  also  increase  employ- 
ment in  the  automobile  industry  by  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  as  well  as  pro- 
duction in  the  steel,  machine  tool,  and 
myriad  other  industries  that  supply 
automobiles. 

Why  would  not  such  a  resurgence  feed 
inflation?  Because  both  the  housing  and 
auto  industries  have  vast  unused  ca- 
pacity and  literally  millions  of  workers 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  move  back 


to  work.  The  construction  Industry  alone 
has  more  than  15  percent  unemployment. 

TODAY      BUDGET    BALANCE    BBNEFtTS    ALL 

Madam  President,  we  now  have 
an  economic  situation  in  which  we  can 
reduce  both  inflation  and  unemployment 
by  balancing  the  budget.  Today,  unlike 
the  thirties  or  war  periods,  the  mam- 
moth deficits  we  have  serve  no  American 
interest. 

Our  problem  is,  how  do  we  overcome 
the  immense  opposition  to  the  painful, 
unpopular  steps  we  have  to  take  to  in- 
crease revenues  or  to  cut  spending  or  to 
do  both? 

The  answer  lies  in  a  strict,  stringent, 
absolute  d*t  limit.  If  the  President 
should  announce  right  now — this  week— 
that  he  intends  to  stick  with  the  debt 
limit  the  Congress  enacted,  not  ex- 
ceed $1,079  trillion,  we  would  have  ample 
warning  to  live  within  the  roughly  $90 
billion  leeway  that  limit  now  gives  us. 
Always,  in  the  r>ast.  we  have  waited  un- 
til the  debt  limit  has  come  upon  us,  until 
the  debt  already  has  come  within  1  or  2 
percent  or  less  of  the  limit,  and  obliga- 
tions have  been  assumed  so  that  a  re- 
fusal to  increase  the  debt  limit  would 
have  required  an  extraordinary  and  im- 
mediate decision  to  live  at  once  on  a  ca^ 
b€isis. 

Franklv.  I  have  appealed  to  my  col- 
leagues to  do  exactly  that.  That  kind  of 
action  with  a  debt  limit  so  close  and  time 
so  limited  appeared  to  many  to  be  irre- 
sponsible. 

But  what  is  wrcHig  with  resolving  right 
now — today — that  we  will  not  increase 
the  debt  limit  again,  unless  we  face  an 
immediate  and  overwhelming  military 
emergency,  or  unless  we  are  moving  into 
a  depression?  And  even  if  we  do  seem  to 
be  moving  into  a  depression,  in  the  pe- 
culiar economic  circumstances  we  now 
find  ourselves,  a  fiscal  policy  that 
brought  down  interest  rates  in  a  credible 
and  assured  way  with  a  clear  and  deci- 
sive, overt  Government  action  like  estab- 
lishing a  debt  limit  and  living  within  it 
could  have  a  scUutary  and  expansive 
effect  that  could  stimulate  and  expand 
the  economy. 

ONE    TEAS    notice:     NO    DEBT    LIMIT    INCREASE 

If  we  are  to  live  within  the  present 
debt  limit  ceiling,  and  not  find  ourselves 
forced  to  Increase  it  next  year,  we  have 
to  make  some  really  painful  decisions 
right  now. 

First,  we  should  try  to  cut  discretion- 
ary programs  as  deeply  as  we  can. 

Then  we  should  reexamine  our  entitle- 
ment programs,  and  begin  now  to  make 
some  painful  decisions. 

Then  we  should  develop  a  series  of 
revenue-raising  options  and  prepare  to 
enact  those  imless  we  reduce  spending 
enough  to  make  the  increase  in  taxes 
unnecessary. 

We  should  reexamine  every  lending 
program — especially  the  off-budget 
lending  programs  that  require  no  regu- 
lar congressional  scrutiny  and  have  ex- 
panded at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than 
the  budget  in  the  past  5  years.  Every 
dollar  of  guaranteed  loans  contributes  to 
inflationary  pressure  and  every  penny  of 
Federal  financing  bank  borrowing  that 
we  have  permitted  with  very  little  knowl- 
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edge let  alone  criticism — contributes  sis 

much  to  the  national  debt  limit  as  any 
of  our  spending  programs  and.  of  course, 
also  contributes  doUar  for  dollar  to  the 
pressiu-e  on  interest  rates. 

The  loss  of  revenue  through  a  tax  in- 
centive may  serve  a  useful  purpose,  but 
It  also  increases  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's enormous  appetite  for  credit  by 
reducing  revenues  and  deepening  the  def- 
icit. We  need  to  reexamine  such  incen- 
tives in  light  of  the  urgent  need  for  get- 
ting the  Federal  Government  out  of  the 
credit  markets  by  increasing  revenues 
and  reducing  the  deficit. 

A  CREDIT  BITDCrf 

For  years  we  have  talked  about  a  credit 
budget.  But  we  have  never  brought  our- 
selves to  require  it.  It  is  time  we  did  ex- 
actly that.  But  meanwhile  we  should 
view  every  credit  commitment — every  di- 
rect loan,  every  guarantee— with  the 
same  critical  eve  we  view  appropriated 
funds.  A  credit  budget  would  begin  to 
give  us  some  of  that  discipline  and  con- 
stantly remind  us  that  Government 
loans  displace  farm  loans  and  small  busi- 
ness loans  and  housing  loans,  and  that  if 
we  really  mean  business  about  fighting 
high  interest  rates,  we  get  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  credit  markets. 

Madam  President,  Congress  has  tried 
all  kinds  of  means  to  bring  about  a 
balanced  budget.  We  passed  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  We  have  set  up  a 
Budget  Committee  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  Those  committees  have 
done  hard,  tough,  useful  work.  But  they 
have  not  given  us  what  we  need,  a  fiscal 
policy  to  serve  our  obvious  economic 
interest.  The  country  has  even  gone  to 
the  length  of  electing  as  President  of  the 
United  States  a  candidate  who  devoted 
much  of  his  appeal  to  exactly  what  I 
have  been  talking  about  this  morning: 
Stopping  deficits  and  balancing  the 
budget.  In  his  innugural  speech.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  devoted  his  principal  em- 
phasis to  the  Importance  of  ending 
deficit  spending  and  balancing  the 
budget,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  President 
wants  to  do  exactly  that. 

Indeed,  he  has  made  that  clear  over 
and  over  again.  I  am  sure  he  is  com- 
pletely sincere.  But,  somehow,  with  a 
President  devoted  to  balancing  the 
budget,  with  a  budget  and  reform  act 
designed  to  give  Congress  will  control  of 
our  fiscal  policy,  with  a  country  that  In 
every  poll  has  indicated  its  determina- 
tion that  the  Government  balance  its 
budget,  and  in  a  country  In  which  every 
family,  every  business — small  or  big — 
every  city,  and  virtually  every  State, 
must  and  does  balance  its  budget,  we  in 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  find  a 
wav  to  do  it. 

Madame  President,  there  is  a  way.  It  is 
simple  and  clear.  We  draw  a  line  with 
the  debt  limit  and  announce  that  is  it. 
We  do  not  increase  It.  Indeed,  if  we  could 
enlist  the  President  on  our  side  in  hold- 
ing down  the  debt  limit,  this  strategy 
could  not  fail.  If  the  President  should 
today  announce  that  there  will  be  no 
further  increase  in  the  debt  limit  unless 
we  have  a  catastrophic  economic  or 
military  emergency,  we  would  do  it.  We 
simply  would  not  have  any  other  choice. 


REWARD 

Madam  President,  the  rewards  for 
such  conduct  would  be  both  prompt  and 
rich.  We  would  provide  the  first  and 
most  diflQcult  and  important  step  in 
fighting  inflation.  If  this  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  ours  were  to  balance  the 
budget  for  2  consecutive  years  in  a 
row.  our  people  would  begin  to  believe 
that  we  mean  business  about  fighting 
inflation.  Interest  rates  would  certainly 
fall.  We  would  get  back  toward  that 
magical  world  of  1950  when  the  mort- 
gage rate  was  4^8  percent — what  a 
happy  thought— the  prime  rate  2.09  per- 
cent, the  Treasury  bill  rate  1.2  percent. 

Because  of  lower  rates,  we  would  save 
$50  billion  a  year  in  interest  charges  on 
the  national  debt.  That  year.  1950,  in- 
flation was— listen  to  this — 1  percent, 
unemployment  only  SVi  percent,  and 
growth  more  than  QVz  percent.  That  is 
the  kind  of  strong,  healthy  economy  I 
am  talking  about.  That  is  not  some  kind 
of  a  never-never-land  Utopia.  That  hap- 
pens to  be  precisely  the  economic  world 
in  1950.  That  was  a  time  when  we  were 
balancing  the  budget,  when  the  Federal 
Government  was  providing  all  the  re- 
forms of  the  New  Deal,  including  social 
security,  imemployment  compensation, 
et  cetera,  a  time  when  we  had  strong 
unions.  In  fact,  union  membership  con- 
stituted a  larger  share  of  the  work  force 
than  it  does  today.  Yet,  we  had  inflation 
and  interest  rates  under  control. 

So  the  rewards  for  rediscovering  fiscal 
sanity  are  great  indeed.  How  do  we  do 
it?  We  draw  the  line  with  the  present 
debt  limit  and  announce  this  time:  That 
is  It;  we  will  not  go  a  dollar  further; 
and  then  stick  with  it. 


Nuclear  Free  Zone  Agreement,  and  obvi- 
ously the  SALT  I  accords. 

We  must  simply  take  note  of  interna- 
tional and  domestic  concern  over  the 
breakdown  in  the  SALT  talks  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  International 
agreements.  Obviously,  the  Genocide 
Treaty  alone  will  not  legitimate  the  en- 
tire body  of  international  law.  However, 
ratification  will  provide  impetus  to  con- 
tinue international  dialog  and  coopera- 
tion on  this  and  other  vital  issues. 

In  withholding  ratification  of  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention,  the  United  States  has 
clearly  shirked  its  responsibility  as  a 
leading  member  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions. While  the  treaty  is  not  a  perfect 
document,  its  many  advantages  far  out- 
weigh any  imperfections.  This,  combined 
with  the  value  of  the  treaty  as  an  integral 
part  of  international  law,  make  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  Imperative.  Clearly, 
the  United  States  must  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  graciously  yielding  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  My  friend  is 
welcome. 


GENOCIDE     CONVENTION     IN     THE 

CONTEXT      OF      INTERNATIONAL 

LAW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
over  the  years,  much  of  my  time  in  sup- 
porting the  Genocide  Convention  has 
been  spent  in  answering  unsubstsmtiated 
allegations.  However,  today  I  would  ask 
my  colleagues  to  view  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention in  a  larger  perspective,  as  part 
of  the  body  of  international  law.  Ratifi- 
cation of  the  Genocide  Treaty  would  un- 
doubtedly strengthen  the  foundations 
of  international  law  as  a  whole,  and  en- 
hance its  legitimacy. 

The  Genocide  Treaty  is  clearly  valu- 
able for  its  own  merits.  In  furthering  the 
cause  of  human  rights,  and  in  creating 
an  international  law  affirming  the  value 
of  human  life,  the  treaty  is  most  worthy 
of  ratification.  As  part  of  the  fabric  of 
international  law,  however,  the  treaty 
takes  on  an  even  more  important  role. 
One  must  onlv  observe  how  the  legiti- 
macy of  international  laws  has  been 
promoted  by  the  increasing  number  of 
measures  passed  by  a  large  number  of 
nations  to  understand  the  value  of  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Examples  of  the  importance  of  inter- 
national laws  abound.  Efforts  to  curb 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  have  been 
significantly  aided  by  the  passage  and 
ratification  of  measures  such  as  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  the  Partial  Test- 
Ban  Treaty,  Seabed  Treaty,  Tlatleloco 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— AW  ACS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  minute,  without  the  time  being 
charged  against  the  time  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  In- 
quire of  the  distinguished  minority 
leswler  if  he  is  now  in  a  position  to  con- 
sider a  unanimous-consent  request  in  re- 
spect to  the  AWACS  matter  we  discussed 
earlier. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am. 

Through  the  cloarkroom  lines  and 
trirough  personal  conversations,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  Senators  on 
our  side  and  have  brought  it  to  tne  at- 
tention of  their  offices.  I  find  no  objec- 
tion to  establishing  a  definite  time  for  a 
vote  at  5  p.m.  on  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leswler.  Let  me  put  this  request,  then. 

Madam  President,  I  sisk  imanimous 
consent  that  no  later  than  9  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  October  28,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  194,  the  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  proposed  sales  to 
Saudi  Arabia  of  AWACS,  conformal  fuel 
tanks  for  F-15  aircraft,  AIM-9L  Side- 
winder missiles,  and  Boeing  707  aerial 
refueling  aircraft,  and  that  a  rollcall 
vote  occur  on  flnal  disposition  at  5  pjn. 
on  that  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  all  Senators,  and  I  especially 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader; 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Comnfiittee;  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Pell;  Senator  Packwood,  who  is 
the  principal  sponsor  of  the  resolution.  I 
thank  all  for  agreeing  30  that  we  can  at- 
tempt to  accommodate  the  convenience 
of  the  greatest  number  of  Senators. 
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iRDER  OP  PROCEDURE 


Mr.  flAKER.  Madam  President,  while 
we  await  the  attendance  of  the  next 
Senator  who  is  favored  with  a  special 
order,  1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
without!  the  time  being  charged  against 
that  special  order.        

The  f  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiG*!,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
theroUJ  .^     ^    , 

Mr.  ■^ICKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  conssnt  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  f  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectio^,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RE^ 


JNTTION  OP  SENATOR 
WEICKER 
The  jPRESmiNG   OFFICER.   Under 
the  previous  order,   the  Senator  from 
Conneclicut    (Mr.   Weicker^    is   recog- 
nized fqr  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


AIR' 


rC  CONTROLLERS  STRIKE 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President, 
more  taan  10  weeks  have  passed  since 
some  laooo  air  trafiQc  tontrollers  walked 
off  thei*  jobs  and  were  summarily  fired. 
If  there  is  one  thing  these  10  weeks  have 
taught  lis.  it  is  this:  The  strike  is  exact- 
ing a  far  greater  toll  on  the  Nation  than 
was  contemplatad  by  PATCO.  the  Pro- 
fessional Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organi- 
zation, qr  the  President. 

Yesterday,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration imposed  strict  new  regula- 
tions oi  private  pilots  and  announced 
that  commercial  airline  trtifflc  will  be 
further  [curtaUed  starting  December  1. 
Commercial  flights  had  already  been  cut 
back  by]  25  percent.  Airline  revenues  are 
down  a^  a  result.  Every  day,  according  to 
the  Deiartment  of  Commerce,  the  air 
transport  industry  is  losing  $3  to  $4  mil- 
lion beqause  of  the  strike.  Estimates  by 
some  injdustry  representatives  nm  to  10 
times  that  much.  Commertiial  and  pri- 
vate aircraft  builders  are  also  starting 
to  get  lacked  badly. 

Consumers  are  not  faring  much  better. 
Paradoxically,  even  though  there  are 
fewer  flights,  many  airports  are  experi- 
encing more  delays.  FAA  spokesmen  dis- 
closed yesterday  that  as  of  last  Thursday, 
delays  of  30  minutes  or  more  were  up  600 
percent.  Winter  weather  will  soon  be 
upon  Mi.  The  question  Is:  Will  our  air 
traffic  cjntrol  system  then  have  the  ca- 
pacity t  >  operate  without  far  greater  In- 
convenimce? 

More  Importantly,  will  It  be  able  to  op- 
erate S2  fely?  James  King,  chairman  of 
the  Nitional  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  has  his  loubts.  "We  may  be  at  the 
edge  of  risk,"  he  said  recently  and  I  can 
understiind  why.  When  the  controllers 
hit  the  bricks,  they  were  complaining 
that  40  hour  workweeks  were  too  long 
considering  the  kind  of  stress  they  had 
to  put  up  with.  A  special  Grovernment 
task  foice  recently  found  that  some  of 
the  rem  lining  controllers  are  now  work- 
ing as  nany  as  52  hours  a  week.  Fifty- 
two  hours  of  juggling  airplanes  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  sky.  Another  heavy 


burden  has  fallen  on  their  shoulders  in 
the  form  of  rookie  colleagues  to  train. 
And  these  veteran  controllers  will  have 
even  more  work  on  their  hands  when  the 
new  generation  of  raw  recruits  this  ad- 
ministration Is  soliciting  hits  the  control 
towers. 

Recognizing  the  present  and  potential 
strains  on  our  air  traffic  control  system, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  is 
acting  to  cut  back  the  workload.  But  that 
will  also  mean  more  losses  for  the  air- 
lines and  fewer  flights  for  passengers  to 
choose  from. 

And  so  I  repeat,  during  the  past  10 
weeks  we  have  watched  the  tale  unfold 
and  the  moral  is  this:  A  strike  by  air 
traffic  controllers  is  no  zero-simi  game. 
The  airlines,  their  passengers,  the  con- 
trollers, the  country,  everybody  comes  up 
a  loser. 

Who  is  to  blame?  Clearly,  many  mis- 
takes were  made  before  and  just  after 
the  walkout.  Errors  of  judgment  occurred 
on  both  sides.  It  may  be  thai  the  bulk  of 
the  bad  calli  were  made  by  the  union. 
I  am  not  here  to  decide  on  that,  to  pass 
judgment  or  apportion  guilt.  I  do  want 
to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  things  sho'Xid 
go  on  like  this  much  longer.  At  a  Mme 
when  the  Government  Is  trying  to  cut 
costs.  It  seems  to  me  needlessly  extrav- 
agant to  spend  more  to  train  a  new  gen- 
eration of  controllers  than  it  would  cost 
to  renegotiate  a  contract  with  those  they 
would  replace.  Then  there  is  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  adding  many  of  the 
12,000  controllers  to  the  already  crowded 
unemployment  rolls  smd  causing  coim<  - 
less  layoffs  in  associated  industries.  In 
these  trying  economic  times,  we  cannot 
afford  it.  Neither  can  we  afford  to  sub- 
ject the  airline  industry  to  this  trial  by 
firing  when  it  was  already  experiencing 
the  worst  financial  times  in  Its  history. 

The  President  has  made  his  point.  The 
air  traffic  controllers  took  an  oath  never 
to  participate  in  a  strike  "while  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof."  The  ques- 
tion which  the  President  must  now  ad- 
dress Is  whether  the  controllers,  as  vio- 
lators of  Federal  law,  should  be  subject 
to  the  maximum  penalty  for  such  action. 
I  believe  that,  to  the  extent  that  the  law 
requires,  they  should  be  fined  and  forced 
to  pay  those  fines. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  1  year  ago  *o- 
day,  on  October  20,  1980,  candidate  Ron- 
ald Reagan  made  a  pledge  to  PATCO 
President  Robert  Poll. 

He  wrote  In  a  letter  seeking  the 
union's  support: 

You  can  rest  assured  (tliat)  I  will  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  provide  our 
air  traffic  controllers  with  the  most  modem 
equipment  available  and  to  adjust  stafT  levels 
and  work  days  so  that  they  are  commensurate 
with  achieving  a  maximum  degree  of  pub- 
lic safety. 

A  promise  does  not  go  away  with  an 
election.  That  letter  contained  a  prom- 
ise not  just  to  the  controllers  but  to  the 
American  people,  too.  Their  safety  was, 
and  is.  the  bottom  line. 

Nobody  knows  better  than  this  Presi- 
dent that  leadership  is  a  two-sided  coin. 
The  ability  to  be  firm  is  half  the  battle. 
Effective  leadership  also  demands  the 
ability  to  forgive  when  circiunstances 


call  for  it.  Surely,  we  need  no  more  divi- 
sions in  this  Nation. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  let  another  10  weeks 
pass  without  taking  the  initiative  and 
sending  its  negotiators  back  to  the  bar- 
gaining table.  That  is  the  place  to  put 
the  pieces  together  and  restore  the  au- 
thority of  the  President,  the  dignity  of 
the  controllers,  and  the  economics  of 
a  nation. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  2  minutes  each. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
sugTCst  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
ths  quonwn  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 
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FLORIDA  DAY 


Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  aimounce 
that  today,  October  20,  is  Florida  Day 
in  the  US.  Senate. 

My  State,  the  Sunshine  State.  Is 
known  throughout  the  world  for  its  wide 
white  beaches,  wilderness  everglades, 
vacation  resorts,  and  entertainment 
centers.  But  Florida  Is  much  more  than 
that — she  Is  a  kaleidoscope  of  history, 
achievement,  and  entertainment.  Indus- 
try and  agriculture  thrive  here  midst 
unique  cultural  and  geographic  diversity. 

No  Southern  State  has  changed  more 
in  the  last  generation  than  Florida.  Her 
people  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nat' on,  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  search 
of  simshine  and  warmth,  of  year-round 
recreation,  in  a  quest  for  opportunity. 

Florida,  with  its  67  counties,  now 
ranks  sixth  In  the  Nation  in  popula- 
tion. Per  capita  Income  Increased  nearly 
145  percent  from  1970  to  1980,  and  total 
statewide  employment  grew  by  almost 
42  percent  during  the  same  period. 
Through  Florida's  airlanes,  highways, 
rail  lines,  and  busy  ports,  international 
trade  approached  $17  billion  this  past 
year. 

Host  to  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
centers  for  family  entertainment — Walt 
Disney  World,  Sea  World,  Busch  Gar- 
dens, Circus  World,  Cypress  Gardens, 
just  to  name  a  few — in  1980,  we  wel- 
comed 36  million  visitors  spending  $17 
billion. 

Much  of  the  fruit,  vegetables,  beef, 
pork,  poultry,  and  fish  that  grace  Amer- 
ica's tables  and  those  of  other  countries 
throughout  the  world  originated  in  the 
Sunsh  ne  State.  The  cans  of  orange  juice 
alone  squeezed  each  year  would  reach 
from  the  Earth  to  the  Moon,  or  go 
around  the  Earth  nine  times. 


An  outstanding  educational  system 
has  also  always  been  a  calling  card  for 
Florida.  We  have  37  renowned  State  and 
private  universities  and  colleges  and  28 
community  colleges.  Florida  also  plays 
host  to  numerous  important  athletic 
events  such  as  the  Orange  Bowl  and  the 
Gator  Bowl. 

Complementing  our  areas  designed 
and  developed  to  serve  the  professional, 
educational,  and  recreational  needs  of 
our  citizens,  the  vast  Everglades  expanse 
sustains  abundant  wildlife  and  tropical 
plants,  one  of  many  examples  of  the 
State's  scenic  variety. 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  this  special 
Florida  Day,  I  invite  my  fellow  Senators 
to  join  me  in  celebrating  the  many  -re- 
sources that  make  my  State  such  a 
magical  place — stretching  south  from 
the  Apalachicola  River  to  the  palm- 
lined  shores  of  Key  West.  Every  hour, 
30  people  make  Florida  their  new  home. 
There  is  a  good  reason  for  that — some- 
thing exciting  for  every  age,  for  ages  to 
come. 


IN  APPRECIATION  OF  SENATOR  ED- 
WARD M.  KENNEDY'S  ADDRESS  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  HAW  AH 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mfissachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
traveled  to  my  State  to  address  the  fac- 
ulty and  student  body  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Pub- 
lic Health. 

His  remarks,  which  touch  on  a  myriad 
of  national  and  world  issues,  were  par- 
ticularly incisive  and  timely.  In  light  of 
the  contents  of  Senator  Kennedy's  text, 
and  in  view  of  their  pertinence  to  recent 
events  both  at  home  and  aoroad.  I  feel 
that  it  Is  only  proper,  and  indeed,  ex- 
ceedingly appropriate  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  and  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  thoughts  that  were 
delivered  on  that  occasion  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Kennedy's  address  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  or  Senator  EIdwasd  M.  Kennedy 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  visit  the  Manoa 
Campus  and  to  be  the  guest  of  the  students 
at  the  S:hool  of  Medicine  and  the  School 
of  Public  Health. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  once  said  that 
the  reason  a  university  is  such  a  valuable 
storehouse  of  learning  is  that  each  student 
brings  a  little  knowledge  In,  and  no  gradu- 
ate ever  takes  any  knowledge  out. 

But  that  Is  obviously  not  true  here,  with 
your  outstanding  reputation  for  excellence 
In  education,  and  your  creative  vision  of 
the  contemporary  role  of  America  toward 
Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

I  have  come  here  today  to  discuss  that 
role  But  first,  let  me  speak  briefly  about  two 
other  critical  current  issues. 

A  few  hours  ago,  half  a  world  away,  they 
laid  to  rest  the  man  whose  dream  of  peace 
began  a  peaceful  revolution  In  the  Middle 
East. 

The  words  of  Shaw  that  my  brothers  loved 
are  a  fitting  measure  of  this  man — "Some 
men  see  things  as  they  are  and  say  why.  I 
dream  things  that  never  were  and  say,  why 
not?" 

A  giant  of  the  earth  has  now  returned  to 
the  earth.  But  we  in  America  know — as  the 


people  of  Egypt  and  of  Israel  know — that  the 
dream  of  Anwar  Sadat  shall  never  die. 

It  Is  that  same  cause  of  peace  which  Is 
at  issue  in  our  own  foreign  policy  and  the 
future  of  the  Pacific  Basin. 

We  mtist  act  with  the  same  boldness  and 
bravery  Anwar  Sadat  brought  to  the  crisis 
In  the  Middle  East  as  we  deal  with  the 
greatest  Issue  of  our  time  or  any  time  in 
human  history — the  prevention  of  nuclear 
war. 

Eight  days  ago.  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced a  new  policy  on  our  strategic  nu- 
clear forces.  Many  of  his  recommendations 
deserve  support.  But  I  believe  that  some  are 
dangerously  unwarranted  and  decisively  un- 
wise. 

The  President  has  properly  given  high 
priority  to  protecting  the  Command,  Control 
and  Communications  systems  for  our  nu- 
clear forces.  The  vulnerability  of  these  sys- 
tems Is  more  serious  than  any  present  dan- 
ger to  our  land-based  missiles,  and  we  must 
move  Immediately  to  reduce  It.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  spend  bUllons  of  dollars  on  ever 
more  complex  nuclear  missiles,  while  ne- 
glecting the  command  and  control  proce- 
dures that  are  even  more  essential  to  the 
credibility  and  reUablllty  of  our  deterrent. 

I  also  agree  with  the  President's  decision 
to  move  ahead  with  a  strong-sea  based 
strategic  missile  force.  Including  the  Trldsnt 
II  missile. 

And  I  agree  as  well  with  the  President's 
decision  to  develop  the  Stealth  strategic 
bomber  for  the  1990's. 

But  I  believe  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
revive  the  discredited.  Impractical  end  waste- 
ful B-l  bomber.  The  Issue  here  Is  priorities. 
B-52's  fitted  with  cruise  missiles  are  all  we 
need  until  the  Stealth  bomber  comes  on  line. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  already  short-chang- 
ing our  conventional  military  forces — even 
to  the  point  of  cutting  back  on  ammunition 
stockpiles  In  Western  Europe — we  should  not 
embark  on  a  thlrty-bllUon  dollar  sp>endlng 
binge  for  a  B-l  bomber  that  will  not  be 
able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses. 

Three  years  ago.  the  B-l  was  cancelled 
because  It  will  be  obsolete  the  day  It  leaves 
the  assembly  line.  Nothing  has  changed 
since  then.  It  Is  still  a  gold-plated  airborne 
Edsel — and  It  always  will  be. 

Finally,  on  M-X  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  deserve  credit  for 
rejecting  the  absurd  race-track  basing  plan, 
because  it  offered  no  real  additional  protec- 
tion for  our  land-based  missiles  against 
Soviet  attack.  The  country  has  been  spared 
a  costly  and  unnecessary  scheme  that  would 
have  been  highly  destructive  of  large  regions 
of  the  Western  States.  At  a  time  of  deep 
budget  cuts  in  mass  transit  for  cities,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  spend  billions  of  tax 
dollars  on  a  glorified  nuclear  shell  game  that 
Is  nothing  more  than  mass  transit  for  mis- 
siles. 

But  the  President's  alternative  on  M-X  has 
an  equally  grave  strategic  drawback.  M-X 
missiles  In  fixed,  hardened  silos  will  be  no 
less  vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack  than  the 
current  Minuteraan  missiles  In  such  silos.  I 
support  research  and  development  on  meth- 
ods that  offer  genuine  hope  of  protecting 
our  land-based  missile  force.  But  I  oppose 
the  recent  Reagan  M-X  plan.  Until  the  ques- 
tion of  vulnerability  is  answered,  we  should 
not  spend  vast  amounts  on  a  new  type  of 
land-based  mlEslle. 

Above  all,  in  this  Administration,  there  is 
too  much  talk  of  nuclear  war.  and  not 
enough  action  on  nuclear  arms  control.  The 
Achilles  heel  of  the  Reagan  defense  plan  Is 
the  absence  of  any  genuine  commitment  to 
arms  limitation.  The  peril  of  our  present 
policy  is  clear.  Without  controls  on  the  num- 
ber of  nuclear  weapons,  there  may  well  be  no 
real  way  to  protect  our  missiles.  Our  deter- 
rent will  be  forever  chasing  its  own  tail.  7n 
the  debate  ahead,  we  need  a  maximum  effort 
for  arms  control,  not  a  mindless  escalation 
of  the  arms  race.  We  must  foUow  the  road 


to  peace,  not  the  road  to  humanity's  final 
war. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  my  principal  topic 
here — American  foreign  policy  and  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Pacific  Basin.  Few  If  any  regions 
of  the  world  can  take  greater  pride  in  recent 
progress,  or  see  greater  promise  for  the 
luture. 

We  have  come  a  remarkable  distance  In 
remarkably  few  years.  Only  a  decade  ago, 
America  was  stUl  at  war  In  indochina.  China 
was  still  In  the  throes  of  diplomatic  Isola- 
tion and  the  Cultural  Revolution.  And  Japan 
was  still  abx>rblng  the  twin  shocks  of  our 
surprise  economic  controls  and  our  surprise 
initiative  on  China. 

Today,  past  frictions  have  been  smoothed. 
Old  confrontations  have  turned  Into  new 
relationships  of  cooperation — not  Just  In 
economics  and  technology,  but  even  In  pol- 
itics and  security.  For  the  first  time  In  this 
century,  China,  Japan  and  the  United  States 
enjoy  friendly,  not  hostile,  relations  with 
each  other.  Although  Communist  and  non- 
Communist  military  confrontations  continue 
in  Korea  and  elsewhere  In  the  region,  the 
major  conflicts  now  are  among  the  Commu- 
nist stales  themselves — between  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  between  China  and 
Vietnam. 

Through  ASEAN,  the  nations  of  Southeast 
Asia  have  moved  closer  to  each  other  and  to 
Japan,  China,  and  the  United  States.  Better 
than  any  other  region  of  the  world,  the 
countries  of  Asia  have  survived  the  assaults 
of  OPEC  and  maintained  or  enhanced  their 
economic  growth  and  their  energy  security. 

In  the  shorthand  of  Atlantic  Ocean  di- 
plomacy. East-West  relations  mean  VS- 
Sovlet  confrontation  and  escaJation  of  the 
arms  race.  But  in  the  Pacific  Basin,  East- 
West  relations  have  the  vastly  different  con- 
notation of  a  pro^erlng  political  partner- 
ship and  accelerating  economic  growth.  Last 
year,  the  United  States  exported  $50  bUllon 
and  Imported  $71  billion  in  trade  with  thU 
new  economic  colossus.  For  the  first  time  In 
our  history,  U.S.  trade  with  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  surpassed  our  trade  with  any  other 
region. 

But  behind  the  glowing  numbers  lie  sta- 
tistics of  a  different  sort.  A  recent  book  Is 
titled  "Japan  As  Number  One,"  because,  the 
author  says,  "Japan  has  dealt  more  success- 
fully with  more  of  the  basic  problems  of 
post-industrial  society  than  any  other  coun- 
try." 

A  Japanese  worker  makes  45  cars  a  year — 
67  at  Nissan's  most  modem  factory — com- 
pared with  25  for  an  American.  He  makes 
400  tons  of  steel  a  year,  compared  with  250 
for  an  American — not  because  Japanese 
workers  are  more  efficient,  but  t>ecause  of 
better  plants,  better  equipment,  better  tech- 
niques of  planning  and  production,  and 
better  partnership  between  government, 
management,  and  labor. 

I  reject  the  view  that  American  Ingenuity 
has  run  out,  or  that  we  are  nearlng  the  end 
of  the  American  Century,  in  which  our  econ- 
omy can  be  at  the  forefront  of  world 
progress. 

That  is  why,  long  before  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, I  called  for  comprehensive  in- 
centives for  Innovation,  investment,  and 
productivity  to  achieve  the  reindustrializa- 
tion  of  America.  I  believe  that  in  the  1980's, 
there  is  no  reason  the  American  economy 
cannot  do  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  any 
other  economy  on  earth. 

To  some  extent,  Amerlc&n  business  must 
share  a  portion  of  the  blame  for  our  present 
unsatisfactory  position  In  the  world  econ- 
omy. Often,  U.S.  firms  have  been  slow  to 
respond  to  obvious  possibilities  overseas. 
Golden  opportunities  have  been  lost,  as  new 
Asian  markets  flow  to  European  and  other 
foreign    competitors. 

But  In  other  cases.  American  enterprises 
are  shut  out  by  unfair  barriers  erected  by 
other  economies  to  protect  their  domestic 
Industries.  This  year,  Japan's  trade  surplus 
with  the  United  States  will  be  $15  billion— 
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•a  unprw  Bdented  deficit  th*t  impairs  the 
tlea  becwefn  our  nations. 

Free  tratle  must  be  a  two-way  street.  De- 
veloping Countries  deserve  assistance,  and 
tlielr  ladvlstrles  deserve  a  lair  opportunity 
to  reacn  i^aturlty.  But  the  lalrness  doctrine 
also  mean*  that  American  business  deserves 
a  fair  chince  to  compete  with  Asian  eco- 
nomic glaits.  Parity  is  a  necessity — and  in 
the  presex  t  troubled  state  of  our  economy, 
I  assure  y<  lU  that  Congress  wUl  demand  It. 

And  I  «hall  do  all  1  can  in  Congress  to 
ensure  thi  t  the  magnlflcleni  environmental 
heritage  ve  share  with  all  people  of  the 
Pacific  is  not  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  blind 
economic  frowth.  In  particular.  I  am  proud 
to  stand  with  you  against  the  incredibly 
short-sigh  «d  schemes  of  those  who  would 
transform  these  beautiful  waters  Into  a 
blighted  lasin  for  the  storage  of  nuclear 
waste. 

Here  In  i  hese  islands,  you  know  the  endless 
promise  ol  energy  from  the  sun  and  the  sea. 
Already,  tlie  "mlnl-OTEC"  experiment  at  the 
East-West  Center  is  provlnj  the  incredible 
potential  of  thermal  power  from  the  ocean. 
Before  us  ies  the  possibility  of  energy  secu- 
rity for  all  time  for  all  nations  of  the  Pacific 
Basin.  Nui  tear  power  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come  ind  gone.  The  nuclear  way  is  not 
the  Pacific  way. 

We  must  also  give  greater  priority  on  the 
Pacific  age  ada  to  fundamental  issues  of  secu- 
rity, hums  n  rights  and  human  needs. 

Asia  faces  the  spectre  of  growing  Soviet 
military  p)wer  by  sea,  air.  and  land.  Etesplte 
world-wldii  condemnation,  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  occupy  Afghanistan.  And  con- 
flict and  t  [irmoll  still  tear  at  Cambodia  and 
Laos. 

We  mui  t  do  more  to  meet  this  security 
challenge.  We  must  strengthen  the  military 
capabilities  of  our  allies  in  Asia  through  bi- 
lateral treitles  and  multilateral  agreements. 

We  mus ;  press  harder  for  a  political  settle- 
ment, und  er  which  the  Vietnamese  withdraw 
from  Can  bodla  and  the  Soviets  withdraw 
from  Afghanistan. 

Consistent  with  its  post-war  constitution 
and  political  tradition,  Japan  must  bear  a 
greater  pa 't  of  the  burden  of  Its  own  defense. 
It  can  share  the  costs  of  our  military  forces 
on  Its  terr  tory.  It  can  contribute  its  innova- 
tive techn  aloglcal  genius  to  our  pressing  se- 
curity nee  Is.  And  it  can  offer  greater  private 
and  publli:  assistance  to  speed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  poorer  Asia  nations. 

On  Chii  a,  I  approve  the  sale  of  limited  de- 
fensive military  equipment,  such  as  radar 
and  anti-lank  and  anti-alrzraft  weapons,  to 
the  Peoples  Republic.  But  we  must  avoid  a 
military  ikUiance  and  supply  relationship 
with  Peking  that  could  threaten  our  friends 
and  increise  the  risks  of  war  between  China 
and  the  &  iviet  Union.  It  was  an  unnecessary 
blunder  f  >r  the  Reagan  Administration  to 
announce  the  arms  sales  without  consulting 
Japan  or  Dur  other  allies. 

And,  as  we  improve  relations  with  Peking, 
we  must  continue  to  support  the  security 
and  well-l  telng  of  the  people  on  Taiwan. 

The  sea  xh  for  peace  and  security  in  Asia 
must  also  be  pursued  in  the  arena  of  human 
rights. 

It  was  irrong  for  President  Reagan  to  in- 
vite Gene-al  Chun,  the  President  of  South 
Korea,  to  Washington  and  then  neglect  any 
mention  >f  the  destruction  of  democracy 
and  the  d  enlal  of  human  rights  in  Korea  In 
the  militiry  coup  and  the  subsequent  mili- 
tary repre  ssion.  Over  thirty  thousand  Ameri- 
can soldiers  gave  their  lives  In  the  1950's  for 
the  freed(  m  and  Independence  of  the  people 
of  South  Korea.  By  standing  up  for  human 
rights  in  South  Korea  in  the  1980's,  we  can 
help  ensu  re  that  they  did  not  die  In  vain. 

It  was  I  Iso  wrong  for  the  Vice  President  to 
travel  to  Manila  and  pay  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Mar:os  for  bis  "dedication  to  demo- 
cratic prtuciples  and  proces";."  And  It  will  be 
an  even  greater  wrong  for  President  Reagan 
to  welcoEie  President  Marcos  to  the  White 


House,  without  preaeing  our  concern  for  hu- 
man right*.  The  Administration  knows  full 
well  the  shameful  scope  of  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  in  the  PhUippines  where  elec- 
tions are  meaningless,  and  where  hundreds 
jf  Innocent  men,  women  and  children  have 
oeen  assassinated  by  the  security  forces  and 
their  murderous  confederates. 

To  those  who  say  that  Asians  do  not  be- 
lieve In  democracy  or  care  about  human 
rights,  I  reply :  Tell  that  to  the  starving  vic- 
tims In  the  cruel  new  economic  zones  of 
Vietnam. 

TeU  it  to  the  Inmates  of  prison  camps  in 
China. 

Tell  it  to  Wei  Jingsheng,  imprisoned  for 
15  years  in  China.  Tell  it  to  Shlh  Mlng-teh 
and  Reverend  C.  M.  Kao,  imprisoned  in  Tai- 
wan: or  the  family  of  Professor  Chen,  who 
died  after  being  released  from  interrogation 
there. 

Tell  It  to  Kim  Dae  Jung.  Imprisoned  for 
life  in  South  Korea;  or  to  the  thotisands  like 
him  held  in  North  Korea. 

They  are  the  silent  heroes  of  hvunan 
rights,  the  courageous  keepers  of  the  con- 
science of  our  time.  Together  with  their 
thousands  of  friends  and  supporters,  they 
have  kept  the  flame  of  hope  alive.  They  are 
the  true  patriots  of  our  century  who  have 
pledged  their  lives,  their  forttmes.  and  their 
sacred  honor  to  the  cause  of  human  inde- 
pendence. 

They  deserve  more  from  the  government 
of  the  United  States  than  a  quiet  diplomacy 
of  silence  and  indifference.  When  human 
rights  are  endangered  in  Asia  or  any  other 
region  of  the  world,  America  must  never  look 
the  other  way. 

Nor  can  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  our  brothers  and  sisters 
In  Asia  who  lack  adequate  food,  shelter  and 
health  care.  It  Is  a  sad  irony  that  bellies  are 
most  distended,  disease  is  most  deadly,  and 
poverty  is  most  pervasive  m  Indonesia,  the 
Philippines,  and  Thailand,  whose  material 
resources  should  rank  them  among  the  rich- 
est nations  of  the  world.  Nations  poorer  in 
natural  resources,  like  Japan,  Singapore  and 
Taiwan,  have  achieved  much  higher  growth 
and  much  fairer  distribution  of  their  wealth. 

The  lesson  Is  clear.  More  indispensable 
than  any  bounty  that  nature  can  provide 
are  human  and  technological  resotirces.  That 
means  decent  health  care  and  bousing  and 
education  and  the  other  things  that  make 
all  the  difference  in  the  age-old  struggle 
against  Ignorance  and  pestilence  and  pov- 
erty. Above  all  else,  perhaps,  it  means  in- 
tegrity in  leadership  and  unyielding  resist- 
ance to  corruption. 

America  can  do  more  to  seed  and  nourish 
these  critical  human  qualities  and  resources. 
We  need  broader  partnerships  in  many  dif- 
ferent areas  between  governments  and  uni- 
versities and  private  enterprises.  Within  the 
nations  of  this  region,  we  must  make  a  great- 
er effort  to  bring  public  and  private  in- 
terests together  and  to  encourage  more  effec- 
tive means  of  Pacific  cooperation.  America 
has  profound  political,  social,  economic  and 
security  interests  in  the  Pacific  Basin.  What 
we  seek  Is  neither  a  grand  military  alliance 
nor  an  all-embracing  economic  bloc,  but  a 
partnership  for  peace  and  progress  reflecting 
the  realities  of  the  region  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  Its  peoples. 

Leaders  of  vision  in  Hawaii  are  pointing 
the  way  to  a  future  of  peace  and  progress 
in  the  Pacific  for  America  and  for  all  na- 
tions. Over  the  generations — from  Truman 
and  MacArthur  to  Johnson  and  Westmore- 
land— American  national  leaders  have  come 
to  Honolulu  to  plot  the  course  of  war  In  the 
Pacific. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  our  lead- 
ers will  come  here,  to  these  beautiful  Islands, 
to  plan  the  course  of  peace  In  an  ocfean 
which  bears  the  name  of  peace. 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Main- 
land  will   catch   up   with   Hawaii— and   all 


Americans  wUI  understand  that  the  Padflc 
is  truly  the  Ocean  of  the  Future. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


INTERNATIONAL      SECURITY      AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  resume  the  consideration  of 
S.  1196.  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1196)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Con.,rol  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
development  and  security  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982,  to  provide  authorities  for  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill, 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Is  it  cor- 
rect that  the  Zorinsky  amendment,  which 
calls  for  earmarking  lunds  for  Nicara- 
gua, is  the  amendment  pending  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
two  amendments  pending.  There  is  the 
second -degree  Zorinsky  amendment 
pending  to  the  first-degree  Zorinsky 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Senator  Zorinsky  has 
been  notified  or  has  been  on  notice  that 
that  is  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate.  He  has  not  yet  arrived  in  the 
Chamber.  Until  he  arrives,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  previously  stated  by  the  Chair,  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  is  the 
Zorinsky  amendment  on  Nicaragua.  It 
has  been  aptly  said  that  Senators  are 
expected  to  know  something  about 
everything  and  everything  about  some- 
thing. We  do  rely,  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  upon  the  expertise  of 
many  of  our  individual  Members  who 
have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  certain 
areas  of  the  world.  Senator  Dodd  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  legisla- 
tion affecting  El  Salvador.  He  has  just 
been  down  there  again  this  weekend.  We 
await  with  interest  consultation  with 
him  on  the  progress  he  was  able  to  re- 
port publicly  that  might  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  bringing  parties  together 
for  some  negotiated  settlement. 

So,  too,  in  Nicaragua,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  troubled  areas  in  South 
America,  Senator  Zorinsky  has  done 
tremendous  service  to  the  Senate  by 
checking  out  particular  troubled  areas, 
spending  a  great  deal  of  time  on  it,  con- 
centrating on  it.  And  now,  testimony  to 
his  resilience  as  a  practical  politician— 
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he  has  grappled  with  municipal  prob- 
lems, grappled  with  national  problems — 
he  has,  I  believe,  worked  out  a  basis  for 
us  to  proceed. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  majority 
floor  manager,  we  can  accept  the  basic 
concepts  of  the  Senator's  amendment, 
and  perhaps  Senator  Zorinsky  would 
want  to  expand  on  his  amendment. 

The  committee  has  authorized  the 
amotmts  requested  for  Nicaragua  by  the 
President  as  part  of  this  bill.  Senator 
Zordjsky's  amendment  would  simply 
earmark  these  totals  and  make  certain 
that  those  fimds  are  used  only  to 
strengthen  the  private  sector  of  Nica- 
ragua. Using  those  funds  for  private  sec- 
tor support  is  consistent  with  the  ad- 
ministration's intentions  in  Nicaragua. 

Senator  Zorinsky  is  concerned  that 
the  administration  may  not  use  these 
economic  support  funds  for  the  in- 
tended purpose  and  has  thus  added  the 
language  "notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law"  as  part  of  the  earmark. 
With  this  language  added,  the  adminis- 
tration could  not  use  the  section  614 
waiver  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
reprogram  the  funds. 

Senator  Zorinsky  has  statod  his  con- 
cern that  these  funds  not  become  a  slush 
fund  if  they  are  not  used  for  the  Nic- 
araguan  private  sector.  The  majority 
floor  manager  shares  Senator  Zorim- 
sky's  concern  that  the  funds  authorized 
for  the  Nicaraguan  private  sector  not 
become  a  slush  fund. 

I  do  have  concern  with  the  precedent 
set  by  the  "notwithstanding"  language. 
If  such  language  is  added  in  this  case,  in 
the  future  we  may  see  every  committee 
earmarking  containing  a  similar  "not- 
withstanding" clause.  This  would  provide 
no  flexibility  at  all  for  the  President  in 
the  administration  of  these  programs. 
Senator  Zorinsky  has  been  a  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer,  and  he  recognizes  that  we 
should  not  try  to  tie  the  President's 
hands — as  he  said  the  other  day — to 
actually  get  in  and  run  the  day-by-day 
administration  of  foreign  policy.  We 
want  to  lay  down  basic  policy  guidelines. 
We  want  to  see  that  we  stay  within 
those  guideline.  But  we  do  not  want  to 
unnecessarily  restrict  the  President. 

I  also  agree  with  Senator  Zorinsky 
that  Nicaragua  is  a  special  case.  There- 
fore, if  Senator  Zorinsky  agrees  to  delete 
the  "notwithstanding"  phrase.  I  propose 
that  the  legislative  history  of  the  ear- 
mark, wh'ch  would  be  maintained,  would 
indicate  that  the  earmark  could  not  be 
waived  by  section  614  of  the  FAA  and  the 
funds  earmarked  for  the  Nicaragi'an  orl- 
vate  sector  could  not  be  reprogramed 
unless:  First,  there  is  an  unforeseen 
emergency  situation  in  which  the  vital 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  threatened;  and  second.  Sen- 
ator Zorinsky  is  consulted  throuph  a 
memorandum  in  advance  of  the  official 
notice. 

I  th'nk  the  administration  should  be 
amenable  to  such  an  arrangement.  I  be- 
lieve that  In  this  case,  as  In  many  other 
cases.  Senator  Zorinsky's  particular 
knowledge  in  the  area  should  suffice.  I 
believe  the  committee  would  accept  his 
judgment  if  he  were  advised  on  this 
matter.  The  administration  officials 
should  agree  that  this  would  give  them 


the  flexibility  they  need  In  providing  aid 
to  the  private  sector  in  Nicaragua. 

Senator  Zorinsky  has  my  personal 
commitment  that  if  the  administration 
attempts  to  reprogram  these  funds  with- 
out adhering  to  these  two  conditions,  I 
will  vigorously  oppose  it. 

Finally.  I  also  note  that  this  commit- 
tee receives  notices  of  reprograming 
and  has  the  right  to  object  to  such 
notices. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member,  who  has  been  follow- 
ing this  issue  very  closely  and  has  been 
working  closely  with  Senator  Zorinsky, 
would  like  to  comment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  due  to  the 
administration's  desire  to  provide  aid  to 
Nicaragua  and  to  retain  flexibility.  I 
find  the  compromise  described  and  out- 
lined by  our  chairman  as  eminently 
satisfactory.  This  will  be  a  very  helpful 
initiative. 

I  agree,  with  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  slush  funds  in  the 
foreign  aid  account.  It  is  our  intention 
to  discourage  the  constant  reprogram- 
ing of  funds. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  flnds 
this  compromise  proposal  to  be  accept- 
able, then  I  will  join  in  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  Senators  Percy  and  Pkll. 

I  agree  to  delete  the  notwithstanding 
clause  of  my  amendment,  but  only  an 
the  conditions  stated  by  the  flow  man- 
agers— that  section  614  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  could  not  be  used  to  re- 
program funds  earmarked  for  the  Nic- 
araguan private  sector  unless,  first, 
there  is  an  unforeseen  emergency  situa- 
tion in  which  the  vital  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  threat- 
ened and,  second,  that  the  sponsor  of 
this  amendment  is  consulted  through  a 
memorandum  in  advance  of  the  official 
notice. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  funds  authorized  by  the 
committee  for  the  Nicaraguan  private 
sector  will  not  be  used  as  a  slush  fund 
but,  rather,  will  be  used,  as  intended, 
for  the  private  sector  in  Nicaragua. 

Let  me  say,  further,  that  if  the  section 
614  waiver  is  ever  used  too  frivolously, 
the  President  may  lose  that  waiver  au- 
thority altogether.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  has  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  Senate.  Further,  I  beUeve 
that  the  administration  and  the  major- 
ity and  minority  floor  managers  should 
press  the  House  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment,  should  the  House  not  have 
comparable  language. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  my  sunendment  (No.  571) 
and  to  substitute  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment (No.  572)  thereto,  to  reflect  these 
agreements,  requested  by  Senator  Percy 
after  consultation  with  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^R  (Mr.  Kas- 
TEN).  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  send 
the  modification  to  the  desk? 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  concur  In 
the  comments  of  Senator  Zorinsky.  If 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  modification  of 
his  sunendment.  then,  imder  the  terms 
of  the  legislative  history  created  by  this 
crtloquy,  the  floor  manager  can  accept 
this  amendment  and  will  support  it 
vigorously  in  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  fw 
the  yeas  and  nays  aa  the  amendment  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  frmn  Nebraska  send  his  modifi- 
cation to  the  desk? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICrER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rc^. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
have  a  few  moments,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  at  the  completion  of  the 
vote  on  the  Zorinsky  amendment,  which 
will  be  a  voice  vote,  the  Senate  will  re- 
cess until  approximately  2  pjn.,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  We  will  then  proceed  im- 
mediately with  the  foreign  assistance 
bill. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  list  of  amend- 
ments, some  dozen  in  nimiber,  that  will 
be  brought  up.  in  accordance  with  the 
information  suppUed  to  the  managers  of 
the  bill. 

There  is  an  amendment  by  Senator 
K-ASTEW — ESP  contingency  fund. 

Another  amendment  by  Senator  Kas- 
TEN  to  delete  all  SFRC  earmarks. 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Helms — 
El  Salvador  land  reform. 

Another  amendment  by  Senator 
Helms  to  repeal  the  ChUe  prohibitions. 

Senator  Glenn — mandatory  aid  cut- 
off for  nonnuclear  country  detonating 
a  nuclear  device. 

Senator  Glenn — provide  Symington 
waiver  for  Pakistan  for  6  years  only. 

Senator  Glenn — nonproliferaticm  re- 
porting requirement  for  Pakistan. 

Senator  Hatfield — report  and  special 
envoy  for  El  Salvador. 

Senator  Tower — Armed  Services  con- 
trol over  SDAP. 

Senator  Tt>w«R— Armed  Services  con- 
trol over  defense  leasing. 

Senator  Hatch — rejoin  ACTION  and 
Peace  Corps. 

Senator  Zorinsky — conditions  on  aid 
to  Guatemala. 

Senator  Hart — ^Libya  oil  cutoff. 

Senator  Danforth — cargo  preferences. 

I  respectfully  ask  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  staff  members  of  those  Sena- 
tors to  Indicate  to  the  managers  of  the 
bill  or  their  staffs  at  what  point  they 
would  be  prepared  to  call  up  their 
amendments.  We  have  today  set  aside, 
but  apparently  it  will  not  be  a  late  eve- 
ning. We  will  then  go  on  this  business 
tomorrow.  But  it  is  the  desire  of  the  floor 
managers  to  move  forward  expeditiously 
in  an  orderly  way  and.  If  at  all  possible. 
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to  obtjln  time  •greementa  and  a  »e- 
ouence.  so  that  Senators  can  more  aptly 
nUn  their  tkne.  not  be  called  out  of  com- 
mittees, and  so  that  we  can  move  for- 
ward wHh  this  measure. 

So  I  »rge  staff  members  on  both  siaes 
of  the  $lsle  to  contact  Senators  and  to 
see  if  wt  can  line  up  the  14  amendments 
we  no^  have  which  will  be  pending. 
Otherwise,  we  will  be  on  this  measure 
much  linger  than  we  have  advised  the 

leaders^p.  .      „     _ 

At  this  time.  I  believe  Senator  Zoant- 

SKY  is  ready  to  send  forth  the  text  of  his 

amendiient. 
Mr.  IiANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Sen'  or  yield? 

Mr.  PpKCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator:  from  Illinois  has  pointed  out,  I 
do  havei  an  amendment.  I  would  be  pre- 
pared rikht  now  to  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
like.  Fr)m  my  standpoint,  my  amend- 
ment would  take  aboui  15  minutes  to 
debate.  There  may  be  other  Senators  who 
would  lOce  to  participate  in  the  debate. 
I  estimalte  that  20  minutes  or  a  half  hour 
to  a  sidt  would  be  ample,  and  I  could  fit 
it  in  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  i  ^„     , 

Mr.  PERCY  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  stro^ly  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment,  though  there  may  be  ob- 
jectionsito  it.  I  know  that  Senator  Ddcon 
also  wo*ld  support  the  amendment.  Be- 
cause of  the  number  of  Senators  who 
would  wttsh  to  speak  on  the  amendment. 
I  believi  we  should  have  a  half  hour  on 
each  sidb- 

Mr.  *ELL.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
mention,  speaking  for  the  minority  .side, 
that  we^are  not  authorized  to  enter  into 
any  time  agreements  at  this  time. 

Mr.  raaiCY.  Is  it  possible,  though,  to 
have  this  as  the  pending  business  at  2 
■     vith  everyone  on  notice  that  we 
intering  into  a  time  agreement? 
to  dispose  of  it  within  1  hour. 
Certainly. 

,'ERCY.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Danforth 
amendnient  on  cargo  preferences  be  the 
pending]  business  when  the  Senate 
recessesjand  that  it  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness at  12  o'clock  when  we  resume  busi- 
ness.     I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectiofi?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  orqered. 

Mr.  PfcRCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleagi^  for  his  cooperation.  I  hope  it 
will  provide  a  striking  example  to  our 
other  colleagues  to  come  forward  and 
indicated  when  they  will  be  prepared  to 
move  aiead.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant amendment. 

AMENDMENT  HO.   S71     (AS  MODITIZD) 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment.    ! 

The  PklESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ified amjendment  will  be  stated. 

The  l«rtslative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  moqifled  amendment. 

Mr.  ZDRINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
modification  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecUon,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


The  modified  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  pM«  34,  Unas  3  and  3,  Insert  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  secUon  718  and  rmumbw  the 
■ubeequent  aecUon  sccordlngly: 

8ic.  7ia.  Of  the  funds  authorised  to  be 
approprUted  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  the 
aaoal  yew  1983,  SlsaTS.OOO  under  part  I 
and  $30,000,000  under  chapter  4  of  part  u 
of  this  Act  shall  be  available  only  for  Nica- 
ragua under  ttae  foUowlng  coDdlUona: 

(a)  aU  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
Nicaragua  shaU  be  furnished  solely  for  as- 
sistance to  tbe  prvtate  sector  In  Nicaragua: 

(b)  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shaU 
not  apply  when  the  President  determines, 
and  reports  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresenttUves  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  RelaUons  of  the  Ben- 
ate  that  Nicaragua  u  making  substanUai 
orogress  toward  free  and  fair  elections; 

(c)  for  each  S-month  period  In  which  any 
funds  are  expended  under  thU  Act  for  NK«- 
ragua,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  RepreaentatlTes  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
RelaUons  of  the  Senate  a  report  accounting 
fuUy  and  in  itemised  detail  for  the  amounts 
obligated  and  actually  expended  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  RelaUons  Com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  member 
are  ready,  we  can  have  a  voice  vote  on 
the  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr  PELL.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
minority,  I  beUeve  we  should  move  ahead 

and  vote.  ,     ^. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  floor  manager  for  the 
majority  has  Just  been  advised  that  there 
is  objection  by  one  Senator  to  the  imani- 
mous-consent  request.  We  will  have  to 
consult  with  our  coUeague.  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  RelaUons  Com- 
mittee. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
until  we  can  get  direct  word  from  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presdent,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  managers  of 
the  bin  if  it  is  possible  to  dispose  of 
the  pending  amendment,  the  Zorinsky 
amendment?  If  it  is,  it  would  be  my  in- 
tenUon  to  ask  the  Senate  to  recess  over 
until  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes.  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  and  should  not  recess  imtil 
2  o'clock.  At  that  point,  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  majority  leader,  we  have 
agreed  to  the  fact  that  the  pending 
business  would  be  a  Danforth  amend- 
ment on  cargo  preference.  The  majority 
manager  and  the  author  of  the  bill  have 
said  that  that  could  be  disposed  of 
within  1  hour.  We  were  unable  to  reach 
a  time  agreement  on  it.  We  still  think 
we  can  aim  for  that  time  frame,  but 
it  will  be  at  least  the  pending  business 
at  2  o'clock. 

I  think  we  are  ready  now  for  a  voice 
vote,  the  yeas  and  nays  having  been 
vitiated. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  out,  prior  to  the 
voice  vote  on  this  amendment,  that  it 
is  not  my  proposal  to  allocate  money  in 
the  next  year's  budget  for  Nicaragua. 


It  U  the  admlnlBtratlcm's  proposal,  lest 
there  be  any  confusloa  as  to  who  pro- 
posed what  for  tlie  budget.  My  amend- 
ment to  the  administration's  proposal 
does  not  require  that  the  money  re- 
quested by  the  administration  be  spent 
It  does  require  that  If  funds  are  spent 
In  Nicaragua  that  those  funds  be  avail- 
able s<dely  for  the  private  sector. 

There  are  those  who  quesUon  the  need 
for  an  amendment  on  Nicaragua  because 
It  Is  assumed  that  under  the  ctirrent 
strain  in  relaUons  the  admlnlstraUon  is 
not  planning  to  send  any  AID  funds.  I 
would  answer  that  it  is  an  assumpUon 
that  should  not  be  made.  I  am  aware  of 
reports  in  the  press  that  Indicate  that 
discussions  between  the  United  States 
and  Nicaraguan  officials  could  very  well 
result  In  resumed  assistance  to  the  Nic- 
araguan Government.  My  unendment 
would  insure  that  funds  will  not  go  to  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  unless  the 
President  certifies  that  the  Government 
there  is  making  substanUal  progress  to- 
ward free  and  fair  elections. 

Furthermore.  I  realize  that  there  are 
those  who  feel  that  AID  has  not  been 
very  efllcient  in  disbursing  funds  in  Nica- 
ragua and  Insuring  that  60  percent  is 
getting  to  the  private  sector.  I  have 
taken  a  back  seat  to  no  one  regarding 
this  situation  and  that  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  my  amendment. 
The  amendment  would  tighten  the  ac- 
countability procedures  by  requiring  the 
President  to  report  to  the  Congress  every 
6  months  on  Just  how  the  funds  are  used. 

My  colleagues  would  be  interested  to 
know  that  for  the  past  8  months.  I  have 
attempted  to  obtain  from  AID  an  ac- 
counting of  funds  expended  thus  far  In 
Nicaragua.  I  wanted  to  make  certain 
that  60  percent  of  U.S.  aid  had  gone  to 
the  private  sector  as  required  by  law. 

In  recent  committee  hearings,  I  put 
the  request  for  an  accounting  direcUy  to 
Secretary  of  State  Halg  and  I  now  have 
his  commitment  for  AID  to  produce  such 
an  accoimting  within  a  reasonable  time. 
And  In  a  recent  meeting  with  officials 
from  the  AID  mission  In  Nicaragua,  Sen- 
ate Foreign  RelaUons  Committee  staff 
were  assured  that  figures  still  being 
compiled  will  bring  the  amount  of  pri- 
vate sector  assistance  to  the  60-percent 
level.  My  amendment  will  Insure  tighter 
control  and  supervision  of  any  future 
expenditure  of  funds,  and  mandate  in 
the  law  a  full  and  detailed  accoimting 
every  6  months. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago  I  recom- 
mended that  the  Senate  adopt  a  require- 
ment that  60  percent  of  all  aid  to  Nicara- 
gua go  to  the  private  sector.  This  re- 
quirement became  the  law.  This  year,  the 
administration  requested  that  the  law 
be  changed,  deleting  any  requirement 
that  aid  go  to  the  private  sector  In 
Nicaragua.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
sends  the  wrong  signal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

If  U.S.  aid  is  a  means  to  an  end.  that 
end  In  Nicaragua  ought  to  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  democracy.  My  amendment, 
by  earmarking  not  60  percent,  but  100 
percent  of  aid  to  the  private  sector  Is 
an  attempt  to  keep  that  prospect  of 
democracy  alive. 

With  that  having  been  said,  I  appre- 
ciate the  voice  vote  on  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
I  be  recorded  in  the  negative  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  applaud  the 
intent  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  in  earmarking  the  en- 
Ure  $30  million  of  U.S.  economic  aid 
for  the  private  sector  in  that  belea- 
^ered  coimtry,  I  cannot  support  his 
amendment.  In  that  connection,  I  would 
mention  two  points  to  illustrate  why  I 
deem  it  impossible  to  aid  the  private  sec- 
tor in  Nicaragua  through  these  channels 
without  strengthening,  even  more,  the 
hold  of  the  Sandinistas  over  that 
country.  ^     ^  ^^ 

Mr.  President,  Jerry  Wein,  the  AID 
mission  director  for  Nicaragua,  recently 
visited  with  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
to  explain  the  conduct  of  the  AID  pro- 
grams in  Nicaragua.  In  reviewing  the 
points  he  made  during  his  discussion 
with  the  committee's  staff,  Mr.  Wein 
made  me  even  more  wary  of  any  attempt 
to  direct  aid  to  the  private  sector  In 
Nicaragua  while  the  Sandinistas  are  in 
power. 

First  of  all,  I  am  troubled  by  the  reve- 
lation that,  in  AID's  judgment,  any  en- 
terprise which  is  owned  in  part  by  the 
Sandinista  government  still  qualifies  as 
a  "private  sector"  entity,  even  though 
the  Sandinistas  may  own  as  much  as  49 
percent  of  the  stock. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  am  troubled 
that  of  the  $33  million  of  the  aid  ear- 
marked for  the  private  sector  which  was 
disbursed  in  June  and  October  of  1980, 
only  slightly  more  than  $13  million  can 
be  accounted  for  to  the  satisfaction  of 
our  AID  officials.  That  means  that  our 
AID  officials  are  not  satisfied  that  any  of 
the  other  $20  million  was  spent  on  the 
private  sector — as  mandated  by  the  Con- 
gress. So,  what  happened  to  the  other 
J20  millior?  Where  was  it  spent? 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  Is,  our  AID 
officials  cannot  in.surc  that  U.S.  dollars 
will  be  spent  as  mandated  by  Congress. 
How  can  we  be  sure  that  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers' dollars  will  be  aiding  the  Nicara- 
guan private  sector  throughout  the  na- 
tionalized banks  controlled  by  the  San- 
dinistas? If  past  performance  is  any 
guide,  we  cannot. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  has  assured  us 
that  the  money  which  he  has  asked  to  be 
earmarked  for  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
private  sector  was  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget — the  figure,  he  empha- 
sizes, did  not  originate  with  him.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  confident  the  able  Sen- 
ator realizes  that,  while  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration budget  did  contain  such  a 
line  item,  surely  the  administration  had 
no  intention  of  sending  millions  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  dollars  to  the  San- 
dinistas, with  the  compliments  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

To  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that  the 
administration  wanted  to  have  this 
money  available  in  the  event  that  devel- 
opments in  Nicaragua  might  find  the 
Sandinistas  out  of  power,  or  renouncing 
its  aggressive  pro-Marxist  program — 
either  development  being  one  which  I 
and  many  other  Americans,  as  well  as 
many  members  of  the  Nicaraguan  pri- 
vate sector,  would  welcome.  The  admin- 


istration would  then  be  able  to  proceed 
with  aid  to  that  country  in  such  new 
circumstances. 

Under  present  circumstances,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  concerned  that  any 
money  going  to  Nicaragua,  however  well 
intentloned  anyone  may  be  in  supplying 
it,  will  only  serve  to  buy  time,  if  not 
arms,  for  the  Sandinistas.  For  that  rea- 
son I  must  oppose  the  Zorinsky  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  that  the  Record  reflect 
my  opposition  to  it. 

PBIVATX      BECTOB      ASStBTANCE      FOB      MICAKAOUA 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  3  years 
ago  we  saw  the  naUon  of  Nicaragua  in 
Central  America  struggle  through  its 
last  violent  throes  of  revolution,  to 
emerge  at  an  important  crossroads  in  its 
political  and  social  development.  Today, 
with  an  economy  still  in  tatters,  and  a 
restive  public  increasingly  aware  of  revo- 
lutionary promises  yet  imfulfllled,  the 
internal  difficulties  shouldered  by  the 
Nicaraguans  weigh  heavily  upon  them. 

It  Is  with  this  In  mind,  and  with  an 
eye  toward  our  Nation's  long-term  in- 
terests in  Central  America,  that  I  wel- 
come the  amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Zorinsky.  This  amendment  would 
provide  much-needed  assistance  to  the 
vital  private  sector  in  Nicaragua,  stimu- 
lating the  long-idle  machinery  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  This  could  prove  the  first 
step  in  bringing  Nicaragua  back  to  the 
road  of  peace  and  prosperity  through 
private  initiative  and  responsibility. 

Nicaragua  has  experienced  the  lion's 
share  of  social  and  political  injustice  un- 
der two  regimes — including  first  a  cor- 
rupt tyrant  of  the  right  and  now  an 
authoritarian  regime  of  the  left.  Revo- 
lutionary reforms  include  an  impressive 
literacy  campaign,  but  censorship  of  the 
press,  repression  of  free  labor  union  ac- 
tivity, and  delaying  tactics  on  early  elec- 
tions still  mar  the  past  record  and  future 
hopes  of  Nicaragua. 

America  must  strongly  oppose  the 
abuse  of  basic  human  rights  and  denial 
of  political  plurality,  whether  from  the 
right  or  the  left.  Nicaraguans  have  ex- 
perienced severe  hardship  and  depriva- 
tion for  too  long ;  and  the  truly  Just  revo- 
lution can  come  only  when  basic  politi- 
cal, social  and  economic  freedoms  are 
assured  for  all. 

The  amendment  before  us  now  is  a 
necessary  first  step  for  the  United  States 
to  take  in  expressing  support  for  these 
freedoms  in  Nicaragua  and  so  encourag- 
ing more  to  follow.* 

Mr.  5AGLETON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  1978  Middle 
East  arms  sale,  no  foreign  aid  proposal  of 
the  Carter  administration  has  remained 
as  controversial  as  the  Nicaraguan  aid 
bill  of  1970.  Only  after  7  months  of  inten- 
sive lobbying  and  acceptance  of  a  num- 
ber of  conditional  limitations  was  former 
President  Carter  able  to  shepherd  his  $75 
million  economic  aid  package  through 
the  Congress.  In  April,  President  Reagan 
suspended  transfer  of  $15  million  of  the 
package  in  the  wake  of  the  disclosure 
that  Nicaraguan  territory  was  being  used 
for  a  massive  airlift  of  weapons  to  Salva- 
doran  guerrillas. 

Evidence  that  the  Sandinista  regime  is 
exporting  Its  revolution  is  but  one  trou- 
bling aspect  of  post-Somoza  politics  m 
Nicaragua.  This  past  summer,  we  wit- 


nessed the  2-day  closing  of  the  country's 
most  popular  newspaper.  La  Pi«nsa,  fol- 
lowing nighly  critical  reporting  of  San- 
dinista poUcies.  Likewise,  there  was  a 
government-imposed,  4-day  closing  of 
Radio  Cooperation,  an  Independent  and 
critical  voice.  Following  expressions  of 
concern  over  the  influence  of  Marxists 
and  Cubans  in  the  coimtry,  the  popular 
church  leader.  Archbishop  Obando  y 
Bravo,  was  prevented  from  broadcasting 
his  weekly  televised  sermon.  If  this  were 
not  enough,  Sandinista  junta  coordinator 
Daniel  Ortega  announced  at  the  July  19 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  Sandi- 
nista revtriution  that  13  companies  were 
being  nationalized  because  of  the  sus- 
pected criminal  activity  of  their  owners. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
Sandinistas  are  moving  swiftly  to  silence 
opposition  to  their  rule  and  securely  es- 
tablish .a  one-party  police  state  based  on 
the  Cuban  model. 

Since  the  Sandinista  Liberator  Front 
'FSLN)  rissumed  power  in  July  of  1979, 
the  United  States  has  sent  $120  million 
to  Nicara3:ua  in  an  effort  to  strengthen 
moderate  elements  in  the  country,  that 
is,  the  church,  the  private  sector,  the 
press,  and  the  free  labor  unions.  I  only 
wish,  in  addressing  this  matter  today, 
that  I  could  say  that  our  efforts  have 
been  .somewhat  successful;  unfortu- 
nately, I  do  not  beUeve  this  to  be  the 
case. 

Only  this  past  April,  I  headed  a  con- 
gressional delegation  that  visited  Ma- 
nagua. After  2  days  of  discussion  with 
Nicaragua's  political,  business,  and 
church  leaders,  I  left  convinced  that  al- 
though the  city  remains  the  commercial 
and  cultural  capital  of  the  country, 
Nicaragua's  political  capial  is  rapidly 
gravitating  toward  Havana.  If  there 
were  any  doubts  at  the  outset  about 
what  political  direction  post-Somoza 
Nicaragua  would  take,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  now  that  Sandinista  failure  to  Uve 
up  to  its  commitment  to  political  plural- 
ism is  ample  evidence  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas do  not  intend  to  make  good  on 
their  pledge  to  hold  early,  democratic 
elections.  Contrary  to  the  more  optimis- 
tic expectations  of  the  White  House  and 
State  Department  officials,  the  Sandi- 
nista regime  is  turning  out  to  be  Havana 
and  Communist  dominated. 

Perhaps  the  most  troubling  aspect  of 
the  Sandinista  rule  has  been  Nicaragua's 
extraordinary  military  buildup.  U.S.  in- 
telligence analysts  estimate  that  Nica- 
ragua now  has  some  20,000  regular 
troops,  plus  about  50,000  in  a  militia.  At 
the  height  of  his  power,  Somoza  s  troops 
numbered  only  7,000.  The  Sandinistas 
have  developed  one  of  the  largest  mih- 
tary  forces  in  Central  America  with  the 
help  of  several  hundred  Cuban  military 
advisers  and  military  equipment  sup- 
plied by  Fidel  Castro  and  his  Soviet  bloc 
colleagues. 

In  a  recent  statement,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  lor  Inter -American  Af- 
fairs Thomas  Enders  charged  that  Nic- 
aragua is  turning  into  a  "forward  base 
of  operations"  for  Cuba.  Indications 
that  Nicaragua  is  preparing  to  receive 
Soviet-made  tanks  via  Cuba  and  im- 
proving airstrips  in  the  east  for  possible 
use  by  mig-23's  and  military  transports 
further  supports  Ender's  conclusion. 

Although  the  State  Department  has 
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backed  9ff  its  assertions  that  Nicaragua 
Is  acting  as  a  Cuban  surrogate  in  pro- 
viding aid  to  Salvadoran  leftists,  there  Is 
little  dofibt  that  there  has  been  some 
SandlnUta  complicity.  Now  tliere  are 
growing  indications  that  arms  ship- 
0  Guatemalan  guerrillas  from 
way  of  Nicaragua  have  begiui. 
adentlal  evaluation  made  public 
ril.    the    Defense    Intelligence 

k-eported: 

A  Upfl  recording  r«ceiitly  captured  In  a 
skirmish  with  Guatemala  guerrlUas  has  pro- 
vided co»vlnclng  evidence  of  Cuba  and  Nlc- 
araguan  compUclty  In  organizing,  directing, 
and  supfiortlng  the  Guatemalan  Revolution- 
ary  Movement. 

Mr.  I  President,  the  compromise 
reached '  today  on  the  Zorinsky  amend- 
ment cohceming  the  future  of  aid  pay- 
ments t«  Nicaragua  is  a  moderate  meas- 
ure; one  that  will  hopefully  aid  the 
dwindltag.  free  enterprise  sector  In  Nic- 
aragua. Although  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  s«en  the  Zorinsky  amendment 
passed  intact.  I  appreciate  that  the 
compromise  language  will  sUU  express 
Senate  concern  over  the  future  of  our 

aid  program.  ,      ^      ♦  *^ 

For  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated, 
I  do  not  support  aid  to  the  Sandinistt. 
govemiaent.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
United  ptates  should  spend  1  penny  sup- 
porting I  the  ruling  junta.  I  can  support 
and  do  iupport  aid  to  the  free  enterprise 
sector  ais  a  last,  slim  hope  that  a  modest 
degree  toi  pluralism  can  survive  in  San- 
dinlsta  Nicaragua.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  free  enterprise  can  survive  there. 
But  I  in  willing  to  take  the  gamble.  I 
look  to  the  leadership  displayed  by  Sena- 
tor ZoMNSKY  in  this  matter  to  Insure 
that  ow  future  dealings  with  the  San- 
dinistas are  more  prudent  then  our  past 

dealingB-  , 

Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  the  fiscal 
year  19B2  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
I  beliete  it  is  imperative  that  we  look 
closely  jat  our  policy  toward  all  the  na- 
tions 01  Central  America.  In  my  opinion, 
our  effprts  to  date  have  done  little  to 
dissuaqe  the  Sandinista  regime  from 
positioning  itself  99  percent  within  the 
Cubtui  isphere  of  influence.  In  my  opin- 
ion, G^temala  Is  the  next  domino  in 
what  aan  only  be  termed  a  Soviet-as- 
sisted <tuban  strategy  to  turn  all  of  Cen- 
tral AiAerlca  into  a  Marxist  enclave. 

During  the  past  several  months,  I  have 
collected  a  score  of  editorials  and  articles 
discus4ng  recent  events  in  Nicaragua. 
Guateqiala  and  what  they  portend.  In 
closing;  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
selected  sampling  of  these  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Thefle  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Promj  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  9,  1981] 

NlCARAGtrA  ON  A  TTCHTBOPK 

(By  Flora  Lewis) 

MAwicuA.  NicAKAGUA.— The  revolution  here 
remalnl  a  peculiar  combination  of  closed 
minds  ind  open  posslblUtles.  The  Impact  has 
already)  been  Intense  throughout  Central 
America,  and  It  will  take  a  sage  U.S.  policy 
to  held  the  queasy  region  emerge  with  rea- 
sonably stability. 

Two  years  after  the  Sandlnlsts  gained 
power.  jManagua  looks  depresslngly  familiar 
to  any(|ne  who  has  watched  Communists  con- 
solidate or  even  try  to  establish  a  hold  on 
other  dountrles.  Slogans,  posters — the  polit- 
ical Idjom  sounda  much  like  Cuba,  the  Por- 


tugueae  Oommonlsto  befor*  their  1975  coup 
failed.  Eastern  Europe  in  the  early  days, 
China  at  times. 

Leaders  insist  their  revolution  haa  no 
model,  that  lt«  doctrine  and  even  it«  lan- 
guage are  home-grown.  TomAs  Borge,  50-year- 
old  Minister  of  Interior  and  only  svirvlving 
founder  of  the  Sandinlst  movement,  seemed 
surprised  to  hear  that  It  is  very  reminiscent. 
Whether  because  of  Internal  disagreements 
or  waflUng  tactics,  the  tough  line  Is  turned 
off  and  on.  The  Government  even  corrected 
a  printed  brochure  of  an  Aug.  25  speech  by 
Defense  Minister  Humbert©  Ortega  before  of- 
ficial distribution,  omitting  declared  alleg- 
iance to  "Marxist-Leninist  doctrine"  and 
changing  phrases  like  "Socialist  camp  '  to 
"revolutionary  and  progressive  forces."  "capi- 
talist ctBxp"  to  the  vaguer  "reactionary  coun- 
tries." 

Sergio  Ramirez  Mercado.  a  handsome, 
fluently  literary  member  of  the  Junta,  said 
the  first  version  was  a  "falsification"  dis- 
tributed by  opponents. 

But  the  Import  of  the  first  and  second 
texts  Is  scarcely  different,  the  changes  are 
minor  and  the  printing  Is  exactly  the  same 
including  all  the  typographical  errors.  The 
final  version  looks  like  an  afterthought. 

Both  Mr.  Ramirez  and  Mr.  Borge  said  the 
Government  had  decided  to  "take  the  risk" 
of  domestic  and  International  outcries  by 
suppressing  the  resolutely  Independent  paper 
La  Prensa  If  it  continues  to  print  damaging 
stories.  They  added,  however,  that  then  it 
would  be  replaced  by  another  "right-wing 
paper"  willing  to  observe  limits  of  "construc- 
tive criticism."  "We  must  put  an  end  to  the 
myth  of  la  Prensa,"  Mr.  Ramirez  said. 

The  paper  is  a  potent  symbol.  Its  owner, 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro.  was  murdered  by 
the  Somoza  regime  precisely  because  of  the 
stubborn  courage  It  showed.  Killing  It  would 
kill  much  of  Nicaragua's  chance  of  reconcil- 
iation. 

Its  plight  reflects  the  Issue  now.  A  coali- 
tion of  forces.  Including  much  of  the  busi- 
ness communty,  threw  out  Somoza.  Some 
wanted  a  democratic  but  conservative  re- 
placement, some  wanted  social  democracy, 
and  some  really  meant  "the  revolution,"  not 
Just  an  upheaval  to  bring  reform. 

Still,  despite  their  pro-Soviet  training  and 
support,  the  radicals  are  as  Nlcaraguan  as 
the  liberals.  They  have  authentic  roots,  and 
if  they  consider  the  U.S.  "the  enemy."  they 
can  cite  a  lot  of  history  to  Justify  their  sus- 
picion. 

Despite  the  harsh  rhetoric,  they  don't 
sound  all  that  convinced  they  can  succeed 
In  making  their  people  better  off  and  their 
country  more  independent,  nor  even  that 
they  really  know  how  to  go  about  it.  They 
claim  massive  popular  support,  but  they  re- 
fuse to  consider  elections  before  1985.  They 
are  acutely  aware  that  the  economy  has  de- 
teriorated badly  and  is  getting  worse. 

"The  Soviet  Union  won't  save  us,  that's 
been  made  clear,"  Mr.  Ramirez  said.  It's 
probably  true.  It's  also  true  that  they  are 
looking  for  help  wherever  they  can  get  it. 
whether  by  additions  to  the  $100  million 
cheap  loan  received  from  Libya,  or  by  sup- 
porting neighboring  revolutionaries  In  hopes 
they  too  will  win  power  and  become  allies. 

Even  domestic  opponents  feel  the  point  of 
no  return  has  not  been  reached.  They  urge 
U.S.  aid,  with  conditions  that  would 
strengthen  their  hand,  though  they  haven't 
been  able  to  develop  a  social  program  of 
their  own  that  might  offer  an  appealing  al- 
ternative to  the  worried  people. 

The  U.S.  Is  now  focusing  on  braking  Nlca- 
raguan help  to  Salvadoran  guerrillas.  Talks 
have  started  In  which  the  U.S.  seeks  to  cut 
arms  traffic  to  the  Insurgents  and  urge  re- 
straint on  Nicaragua's  big  military  buildup, 
while  the  Sandlnlsts  seek  assurances  against 
U.S.  Intervention,  which  they  seem  really  to 
fear.  But  they  are  also  exploiting  that  fear, 
extravagantly,  to  mobilize  their  people. 
Obviously,  progress  toward  a  Salvadoran 


settlement  would  help.  But  also  needed  la  a 
better  definition  for  both  aides  of  how  we 
expect  to  live  together. 

The  Sandlnlsts  aren't  doing  well  and  they 
sound  worried.  Thoughtful  Latin  Americans 
elsewhere,  including  some  conservatives,  say 
the  one  thing  that  would  push  them  defi- 
nitely into  the  Soviet  camp  is  isolation. 

There  should  be  no  illusions.  There  is  a 
risk  that  a  pro-Soviet  hard  line  will  come  to 
dominate  anyway  and  produce  another  Cuba. 
But  the  risk  can  only  be  Increased  if  the  U.S. 
acts  as  though  the  gamble  were  already  lost. 
We  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  gunboat  diplo- 
macy and  right-wing  dictatorship.  Sowing 
the  same  crop  again  won't  produce  better  re- 
sulte.  Nicaragua  is  in  for  a  rough  time,  but 
so  are  we  If  we  try  to  push  too  hard. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  9,  1981) 
The  Cttban  Role  in  Nicaraoxta 
(By  Cord  Meyer) 
Drawn  to  the  spactacle  of  tragic  violence 
between  extreme  left  and  right  In  El  Salva- 
dor,   the    American    media   are   overlooking 
more  significant  developments  In  Nicaragua 
that    could    transform    that    country    into 
Castro's  first  arm;d  beachhead  on  the  main- 
land of  the  hemisphere. 

Having  decided  to  draw  a  line  against 
Soviet-supported  Cuban  Intervention  in 
Salvador's  civil  war.  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion now  realizes  that  It  Is  in  danger  of  being 
outflanked  In  Nicaragua  but  hesitates  to  ring 
the  alarm  bell  because  it  has  as  yet  no  co- 
herent strategy  for  dealing  with  the  threat. 
Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  Jimmy 
Carter's  more  naive  advisers,  the  Sandinista 
regime  Is  turning  out  to  be  dominated 
by  Ideologically-committed  communists. 
Castro's  man  In  Managua.  Sandinista  De- 
fense Minister  Humberto  Ortega,  has  boasted 
that  he  is  reorganizing  the  Ill-trained  Sandi- 
nista guerrillas  into  a  regular  army  of  50,000 
backed  up  by  an  armed  militia  of  200,000 
to  make  it  by  far  the  largest  force  in  Central 
America. 

With  defiant  disregard  for  President 
Reagan's  warnings,  the  Cubans  have  preposi- 
tloned  In  Nicaragua  stockpiles  sufficient  to 
equip  this  army  with  modem  weaponry.  It 
will  take  some  time  to  whin  the  Sandinista 
guerrilla  bands  into  disciplined  shape  but 
of  the  5.000  Cuban  advisers  In  Nicaragua  800 
are  military  specialists  working  overtime. 
Many  Cuban  technicians  are  being  Integrated 
Into  this  force  to  handle  sophisticated 
weapons. 

TANKS   AND   PLANES 

More  ominously,  two  Nlcaraguan  airfields 
are  being  extended  to  accommodate  MlO-23s 
and  Nlcaraguan  pilots  are  being  trained  In 
Bulgaria.  Reliable  intelligence  reports  pre- 
dict the  Imminent  arrival  of  Soviet  heavy 
tanks  which  could  be  used  to  put  down  pop- 
ular revolt  In  the  towns. 

The  restraining  leash  of  economic  depend- 
ency that  the  Reagan  administration  had 
hoped  to  use  in  Nicaragua  Is  being  frayed 
to  the  breaking  point  by  Soviet  moves.  When 
the  administration  announced  the  suspen- 
sion of  economic  aid,  it  was  careful  to 
promise  renewal  of  the  aid  if  the  Sandinistas 
kept  their  pledge  not  to  continue  shipping 
arms  to  the  Salvadoran  rebels. 

As  if  to  demonstrate  the  Irrelevance  of  this 
Inducement,  the  Sandinista  regime  promptly 
announced  a  gift  from  Moscow  of  20.000  tons 
of  grain,  made  available  by  the  cancellation 
of  the  embargo.  Just  prior  to  his  recent  visit 
to  Moscow,  the  Libyan  strongman.  Colonel 
Kadafl.  insured  a  warm  reception  from 
Brjzhnev  by  granting  a  $100  million  loan  to 
Nicaragua,  which  the  Sandinistas  hailed  as 
proof  of  their  Immunity  to  "Yankee  eco- 
nomic aggression." 

Anxious  to  gain  time  to  complete  the 
construction  of  the  Sandinista  war  machine. 
Castro  discreetly  redirected  his  flow  of  arms 
to  the  communist  guerrUlas  la  El  Salvador, 
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when  captured  documents  revealed  the  full 
extent  of  Nlcaraguan  involvement.  Fearing 
possible  American  interdiction  of  these  sup- 
ply lines,  Castro  has  used  the  local  Com- 
munist Party  and  some  collaborators  within 
the  Honduran  army  to  open  up  safe  truck- 
ing routes  across  Honduras  for  the  smuggled 
arms. 

The  Soviet-assisted  Cuban  strategy  for 
Central  America  should  now  be  apparent 
to  anyone  prepared  to  put  the  various  pieces 
of  the  puzzle  together.  While  keeping  the 
guerrilla  resistance  In  El  Salvador  alive  by 
clandestine  arms  deliveries  and  the  con- 
tinuous infiltration  of  new  recruits  trained 
In  Cuba,  Castro's  main  objective  Is  to  con- 
solidate his  foothold  In  Nicaragua  until  the 
Sandinistas  are  sufficiently  organized  to  elim- 
inate their  domestic  opposition. 

TBECtrSAN    MODEI, 

Once  the  Nlcaraguan  base  has  been 
secured  by  the  establishment  of  a  one-party 
police  state  on  the  Cuban  model,  there  will 
be  time  enough  for  a  ma^lve  infusion  of 
"volunteers"  to  turn  the  tide  of  the  Salva- 
doran civil  war  and  to  open  the  way  for 
a  final  guerrilla  offensive  Into  Guatemala, 
where  a  savagely-repressive  right-wing  gov- 
ernment may  be  ripe  for  the  plucking. 

The  Reagan  administration  Is  acutely 
aware  of  these  dangerous  possibilities  but 
has  been  hampered  In  formulating  a  re- 
sponse by  Its  own  disorganization  and  by 
Sen.  Jesse  Helms'  success  in  delaying  Senate 
confirmation  of  a  Latin  American  policy 
team.  Now  that  an  able  career  officer,  Thomas 
Enders.  is  assured  of  appointment  as  assist- 
ant secretary  of  state  for  the  region,  there 
Is  hope  that  a  coherent  strategy  will  emerge. 

Standing  between  Castro  and  his  ambition 
to  transform  Central  America  Into  a  Marxist 
enclave  is  the  growing  strength  of  the  demo- 
cratic opposition  In  Nicaragua.  The  Catholic 
Church,  the  unions,  the  private  sector  and 
the  democratic  parties  are  united  in  their 
determination  to  demand  the  elections  that 
the  Sandinistas  promised  to  hold  when 
Somoza  fell. 

If  the  Reagan  administration  working 
with  our  Latin  allies  cannot  find  ways  to 
assist  these  genuinely  democratic  forces  and 
to  Insist  on  long-delayed  elections  under 
Organization  o:  American  States  (OAS)  au- 
spices, dominoes  are  likely  to  fall  from  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  Mexican  border  and 
Reagan's  tough  talk  wiU  be  seen  as  blunder. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  4.  1981] 

Sandinistas  Tested  m  Nicaragua 

(By  Steve  Prazler) 

Managua,  Nicaragua.— Amid  the  thick  at- 
mosphere of  political  crisis  here,  a  people 
once  united  in  the  overthrow  of  Gen.  Anas- 
taslo  Somoza  Is  choosing  up  sides  for  or 
against  the  former  guerilla  commanders  who 
now  rule  the  country. 

Nlcaraguans  are  still  waiting  for  their  San- 
dinlst leaders  either  to  select  a  radical  to- 
talitarian model  for  their  revolution  or  to 
work  out  a  more  moderate  consensus  with 
the  business  sector  and  other  Independent 
forces  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Meanwhile,  the  revolution  moves  imcertaln- 
ly  between  those  two  paths,  and  Intertwined 
economic  and  political  disorders  are  increas- 
ing. 

"The  Sandinistas'  error  has  been  to  con- 
fuse unity  for  the  removal  of  Samoza  with 
unity  of  supoprt  for  them,"  says  a  Latin 
American  diplomat  here.  "Society  is  divided 
into  two  blocs,"  he  continues,  warning  that 
"when  societies  are  divided  m  that  way  there 
has  to  be  a  confrontation." 

In  an  attempt  to  ease  current  tensions  the 
Sandinlst  leadership  has  initiated  a  new 
"dialogue"  with  opposition  groups.  The  San- 
dinistas want  their  critics  to  tone  down  their 
attacks  on  the  government  and  cooperate  In 
reconstructing  the  nation.  The  buslnes  sec- 
tor. Independent  political  parties  and  other 
non -Sandinlst  forces  are  calling  for  renewed 


proof  that  the  Sandinistas  wlU  rtrnptX  press 
freedom,  political  pitiralism  and  private  en- 
terprise. 

"There  Is  a  yearning  for  all  the  things  we 
didn't  have  under  Somoza  that  we  still  don  t 
have  under  the  Sandinistas."  says  an  official 
of  an  opposition  poUiical  party.  And  both 
sides  realize  that  Nicaragua's  economic 
health  depends  largely  on  settling  their  dif- 
ferences. 

"A  political  confrontation  now  impedes  re- 
construction." says  berglo  Ramirez  Mercado, 
a  member  of  the  government  Junta.  If  the 
government  and  Independent  groups  can  t 
come  to  terms,  be  says,  "we  believe  tension 
will  increase." 

AMERICAN    AID   CUT 

Despite  the  general  agreement  that  re- 
newed unity  would  help  rebuUd  the  econ- 
omy and  encourage  business  investment,  cur- 
rently almost  nonexistent,  lasting  coopera- 
tion will  be  difficult  to  achieve.  Many  anal- 
ysts think  the  Sandilnstas  reopened  talks 
with  the  opposition  mainly  as  show  and  don't 
intend  to  make  the  Important  policy  switches 
necessary  to  please  their  opponents. 

On  their  side,  the  indepeadent  forces  seem 
to  want  free  elections,  which  they  are  con- 
vinced would  unmask  the  Sandinistas  as  an 
armed  minority.  But  the  Sandinistas  nave 
announced  that  such  elections  won't  be  held 
for  several  years,  and  then  only  to  affirm  their 
role  as  leaders  of  the  revolution. 

The  Sandinistas'  relations  with  the  U.S. 
also  have  turned  rocky,  following  the  Reagan 
administration's  decision  esirly  this  month 
to  cut  $15  million  In  economic  aid  because  or 
alleged  Nlcaraguan  help  in  shipping  arms  to 
Salvadaroan  guerillas.  Official  Nlcaraguan  re- 
action to  the  cut  has  been  "vocal"  but  "sub- 
dued." in  the  words  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador, 
Lawrence  PezzuUo.  Mr.  Pezzullo  and  others 
here  believe  the  many  Nlcaraguan  officials 
who  siy  they  want  to  stay  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  U.S. 

Besides  the  $15  million.  Nicaragua  could 
receive  many  millions  of  VS.  aid  dollars 
over  the  next  year.  U.S.  officials  say.  If  the 
political  climate  improves  and  the  current 
halt  In  arms  shipments  continues.  U.S.  offi- 
cials would  like  to  parcel  out  other  aid 
packages  before  beginning  the  laborious  proc- 
ess of  certifying  to  Congress  that  the  arms 
flow  has  ended  once  and  for  all.  Such  certifi- 
cation Is  necessary  to  renew  the  specific  $15 
million  In  aid  that  has  attracted  the  most 
attention. 

The  cutoff  was  labeled  an  act  of  "eco- 
nomic aggression"  by  Nlcaraguan  officials. 
The  pro-government  press  treated  Its  readers 
to  large  photo  features  showing  Nlcaraguan 
exiles  training  In  Florida  for  a  supposed 
U.S. -backed  Invasion  of  Nlcara(;ua.  And  mod- 
erates worried  that  any  added  Instability 
would  work  against  them.  "It's  quite  clear  to 
us  that  any  suspension  of  aid  may  upset  the 
creaky  balance  that  we  have."  says  a  busi- 
ness-group official. 

Pew  fcere  think  the  $15  million  cut  Itself 
win  sink  an  already-floundering  economy  or 
"force"  Nicaragua  into  the  Soviet  bloc.  How- 
ever, opposition  leaders  worry  that  the  cutoff 
may  give  the  Sandinistas  something  to  blame 
their  problems  on,  as  one  government  official 
acknowledges.  "The  cutoff  was  a  windfall  to 
our  government,"  he  says.  "It  gives  the 
Sandinistas  moral  strength." 

The  balance  has  been  tipping  against  the 
non-Sandlnlst  sectors  of  Nicaragua  in  a  series 
of  confrontations  that  peaked  a  month  ago. 
Violent  mobs,  openly  encouraged  and  orga- 
nized by  Sandinlst  officials,  broke  up  an  op- 
position political  rally.  In  the  course  of 
blocking  travel  to  the  rally,  the  mobs  block- 
aded roads  and  burned  two  non-Sandlnlst 
radio  stations.  An  Independent  newspaper. 
La  Prensa,  didn't  publish  for  two  days  after 
angry  crowds  gathered  outside  Its  offices  in 
Managua. 

Although  the  Sandinistas  had  been  sys- 
tematically cracking  down  on  political  dis- 
sidents, the  touch  of  mob  rule  prompted  an 


increase  in  the  exodus  from  Nicaragua  of 

solely  needed  technicians  and  profesalonala 
"It  was  an  ugly  show  of  storm-trooper  men- 
tality," says  a  0.S.  diplomat,  noting  that  the 
Sandinistas  had  rarely  resorted  to  such  tac- 
Ucs  before.  Even  Sandinlst  leaders  were  re- 
portedly surprised  by  how  quickly  their  mobe 
got  out  of  control.  Outside  observers,  who 
have  long  looked  for  cracks  In  the  unified 
Sandinlst  leadership  group,  think  a  division 
may  have  opened  due  to  the  crude  breakup 
of  the  opposition  rally. 

Publicly,  however,  the  government  ex- 
plained the  mob  action  as  a  natural  reac- 
tion of  the  "masses"  against  the  opposition 
rauys  wealthy  organizer,  Alfonso  Robelo. 
"If  you  attack  the  revolution,"  says  Mr.  Ra- 
mirez, the  Junta  member,  "you  must  count 
on  the  response  of  people  who  support  the 
confrontation  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich."  Mr.  Ramirez  asserts  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  disappointed  some  of  their  sup- 
porters by  falling  to  Uke  stronger  action 
against  the  rich.  "It  would  be  very  easy  to 
promote  class  warfare,"  he  notes. 

UNRAVEUNC  ECOMOUT 

The  continuing  political  turmoil  is  de- 
laying the  crucial  reawakening  of  the  Nlca- 
raguan economy.  The  government's  severe 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange  is  crimping  im- 
ports or  Industrial  raw  materials  and  of  suca 
critical  agricultural  needs  as  machinery,  fer- 
tilizer and  pesticides.  Inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, external  debt  and  the  trade  deflcU  are 
all  expected  to  increase  this  year.  In  the  mar- 
ketplaces and  on  the  streets.  Nlcaraguans' 
first  response  to  questions  about  the  resolu- 
tion Is  that  everything  Is  more  expensive. 
Government  officials  acknowledge  that  peo- 
ple are  rankled  at  the  slow  progress  of  the 
revolution  In  Improving  their  way  of  life. 

More  critical  in  the  long  run  Is  the  ero- 
sion of  the  nation's  productive  base  If  in- 
vestment continues  to  lag.  A  recent  study  by 
an  international  flnanclal  Institution  con- 
cluded that,  even  if  a  political  consensus  on 
reconstruction  Is  reached,  per-caplta  output 
of  goods  and  services  wUl  still  take  seven 
years  to  attain  the  level  achieved  before  the 
1978-79  civil  war.  Others  are  even  more  pessi- 
mistic, projecting  that  the  economy  win  sim- 
ply unravel  as  productive  capacity  declines. 
"Unless  something  major  happens,"  says 
one  economist,  "we're  talking  about  the  long- 
term  running  down  of  Nicaragua's  economy." 

A  LESSON  FROM  ORWELL 

The  brightest  note  is  that  so  many  of  Nic- 
aragua's troubles  are  out  In  the  open.  Despite 
r.strictions  on  what  newspapers  can  publish, 
the  three  dallies  here  are  filled  with  the  on- 
going political  debate,  ranging  from  serious 
discussions  of  economic  systems  to  trivial 
potshots  at  the  other  papers. 

In  the  same  week  that  the  Sandinlst  paper 
published  a  cartoon  showing  a  Nlcaraguan 
businessman  shopping  for  a  swastika-em- 
blazoned Ku  Klux  Klan  robe  in  Miami,  the 
independent  La  Prensa  showed  a  drawing 
of  a  poor  peasant  family  quizzically  watch- 
ing a  Sandinlst  official  whiz  by  In  a  shiny 
Mercedes-Benz  marked  "property  of  the  peo- 
ple." La  Prensa  published  another  implicit 
comment  on  the  revolution  when  it  in- 
serted in  all  its  editions  newsprint  copies. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Jan.  26,  1981] 
Sating   No   to   Nicaragua 

Never  mind  that  the  Carter  administration, 
so  long  under  Are  for  its  Latin  American 
policies,  was  all  but  out  of  office  before 
deciding  to  cut  off  financial  aid  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  It  was,  and  remains, 
a  necessary  decision  In  terms  of  the  law 
authorizing  $75  million  in  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  country.  At  least  as  a  stopgap 
measure.  It  should  be  in  line  with  the  policies 
to  be  expected  of  the  Reagan  administration. 

The  point  Is  that  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  give  economic  support  to  the  Sandinistas 
If  we  are  serious  about  wanting  to  keep  a 
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man  or  less  moderate  Junta  In  power  in  El 
S»lv»doi.  There  is  too  mucb  evidence  that 
Nicaragua  has  been  actively  helping  the 
g:ueiTUlas  who  want  to  refashion  Salva- 
doresin  aaclety  according  to  the  Cuban-Soviet 
model. 

The  r«  ports  keep  coming  In.  Julian  Ignaclo 
Otero,  f  )rmer  logistics  chief  of  the  People's 
Llberatlun  Front  (PPL),  who  defected  re- 
cently from  the  Salvadorean  terrorist  group, 
describe!  the  training  camps  In  Nicaragua 
where  gjerrlUas  are  prepared  to  fight  In  El 
Salvadoi .  According  to  him.  every  commander 
above  the  platoon  level  has  been  trained  in 
either  Cvba  or  Moscow. 

Many  Isources  report  that  about  100  fight- 
ing mer  of  unknown  national  origin  landed 
on  the  l»each  In  eastern  El  Salvador  around 
the  mid  He  of  this  month.  American  Ambas- 
sador Rjbert  White  concedes  that  there  Is 
strong  ( vldence  of  seaborne  reinforcements 
for  the  guerrillas  coming  Into  El  Salvador. 

Prom  Costa  Rica  come  reports  of  Soviet 
transports.  In  Washington,  two  weeks  ago, 
more  than  a  dozen  correspondents  heard 
members  of  a  senator's  staff  describe  more 
than  a  thousand  Soviet  military  men  in 
Nicaragua,  some  at  work  improving  the  port 
facllltiei  and  the  airfields  where  their  MIOs 
are  sta'  ioned,  some  In  combat  gear.  The 
American  ambassador  to  Honduras  confirms 
that  th^e  are  Nicaraguans  In  El  Salvador. 

There!  are  various  ways  to  interpret  these 
developiients.  Some  Latin  American  experts 
in  Wa-fclngton  belleye  the  fighting  in  El 
Salvador  is  actually  a  ploy  to  divert  atten- 
tion fr^m  the  buildup  of  Soviet  military 
strength  in  Nicaragua.  In  Managua,  the 
newspaper.  Diarlo  Las  Americas,  quotes  the 
Soviet  ambassador  saying  in  a  public  speech 
that  tb^  United  States  Is  underwriting  so- 
cialist itvolutlon  m  Nicaragua. 

Tber^  is  too  much  convergence  of  evi- 
dence far  there  to  be  nothing  to  it.  The  Rea- 
gan ad^^lstratlon  will  undoubtedly  want 
to  reapbralse  Latin  American  policy  as  a 
whole  Mfore  adopting  far-reaching  strate- 
gies, and  the  benefits  of  financial  aid  to 
countrtis  such  as  Nicaragua  should  figure 

intbeni 

Thos4  benefits — to  American  Interests  and 
the  hope  of  a  pluralistic  society  in  Nicara- 
gua—aic  equally  real.  Most  of  the  money  has 
gone  tq  the  country's  surprisingly  vigorous 
private  sector,  which  means  that  it  repre- 
sents a  hope  of  holding  back  the  totalitarian 
tendencies  of  the  Sandlnista  government. 

However,  the  developments  of  the  moment 
call  fori  stopgap  measures  if  nothing  more. 
A  step;)ing  up  of  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor ma^  be  Indicated — perhaps  e^ven  lethal 
armamtnts.  But  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
stop  pa^ng  people  who  are  trying  to  bring 
down  Itbe  beleaguered  goremment  we  are 
trying  fo  shore  up  In  San  Salvador. 

(Pro^i  the  New  York  Time*.  Aug.  1, 1981] 
TTncektain  Signals  in  Nicaxacita 

The  toundatlon  is  beginning  to  crack  in 
the  haljtway  house  that  Is  Nicaragua.  Three 
fissureai  seem  particularly  unsettling.  The 
main  ctoposltion  newspaper.  La  Prensa,  was 
recently  closed  for  two  days.  In  what  was 
clearly  la  warning  pour  les  autrea.  By  widen- 
ing stale  control  over  exports  and  the  private 
sector,  the  Sandinlsta-led  Junta  is  Jeopard- 
izing a»  alliance  that  has  brought  Nicaragua 
domestic  tranquillity  and  foreign  support. 
And  th»re  has  occurred  a  Sovlet-suppported 
military  buildup,  only  partly  Justified  by 
fears  o^  an  exile  Invasion  from  Honduras. 

Yet,  i  in^lrttlngly.  democratic  and  free- 
market;  advocates  in  Nicaragua  refuse  to  give 
up  thejflght.  The  battle  for  a  free  press,  for 
electloas  and  political  pltirallsm  continues 
•a  thetevolutlonary  regime  enters  its  third 
year.  T^e  persistent  struggle  is  all  the  more 
remarkfible  sines  the  Reagan  Administration 
decided  in  April  to  suspend  aid  that  had 
been  e^ressly  designed  to  bolster  the  private 
sector. 


Lib^a  then  obliged  with  a  tlOO  million  loan. 
Yet  dfitplte  its  economic  straits,  Nicaragua 
invested  heavily  In  an  army  of  40.000  and  a 
militia  of  200.000.  Cuba  has  supplied  more 
advisers  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  provid- 
ing weapons,  including  tanks,  according  to 
a  Junta  spokesman.  Even  conceding  security 
fears,  there  were  less  provocative  sources 
for  military  supplies. 

If  this  were  the  whole  story,  Nicaragua 
could  now  be  labeled  a  Soviet-bloc  depend- 
ency. But  the  label  doesn't  quite  fit,  as 
Aidminlstratioa  officials  acknowledge.  The 
coalition  that  overthrew  General  Somoza 
produced  no  domineering  figure,  like  Pldel 
Castro.  Power  in  the  three-member  Junta 
and  nine-member  Sandlnista  directorate 
is  checked  by  continuous  argument.  Nic- 
aragua's young  leaders  are  intolerant  but 
not  yet  ruthless.  Critics  are  harassed  but  not 
wholly  silenced  or  tortured,  as  was  common 
In  th^  Somoza  era. 

The  relative  civility  of  the  revolution  la 
among  its  vital  assets.  It  has  brought  Nicar- 
agua peace  at  home  and  moral  credit  abroad. 
Despite  the  strain  with  Washington,  the 
Sandlnista  regime  has  been  befriended  by 
Venezuela  and  Mexico,  and  by  European  So- 
cialists and  Christian  Democrats.  This  sup- 
port would  be  Jeopardized  by  a  lurch  to  the 
Leninist  left,  as  the  Junta  In  Managua  is 
well  aware. 

But  if  political  constraints  are  still  ac- 
cepted in  practice,  the  revolution's  theory 
lags  suspiciously  behind.  No  timetable  exists 
for  the  promised  elections;  pluralism  is  suf- 
fered rather  than  assured.  Lacking  a  solid 
charter  of  rights.  Nicaragua  can  easily  drift 
back  into  repression. 

These  are  arguments  that  Americans  can 
and  should  make.  But  Washington  does  not 
help  its  natural  allies  In  Nicaragua  when  it 
uses  aid  as  a  bludgeon.  Some  $15  million  was 
withheld  m  reprisal  for  the  alleged  smuggling 
of  arms  to  Salvadoran  guerrillas.  The  Reagan 
Admltustration  acknowledged  a  good-faith 
effort  to  halt  the  traffic,  but  the  aid  was  not 
reinstated,  relations  worsened  and  Nicaragua 
is  again  accused  of  running  guns  to  El  Sal- 
vador Thus  did  it  turn  to  Libya,  whose 
Colonel  Qadhafl.  you  may  be  sure,  wont  be 
asklntj  inconvenient  questions  about  hu- 
man and  political  rights. 

THI  NlCARAGtTAN  BALANCING  ACT 

(By  OeraldP.  Selb) 

Nicaragua  and  the  U.S..  which  can't  agree 
on  much  of  anything  these  days,  are  in  ac- 
cord on  one  point:  Both  concede  that  rela- 
tions between  them  are  sinking  to  a  dan- 
gerous low. 

The  rhetoric  flowing  between  Managua 
and  Washington  is  growing  increasingly 
harsh.  From  Washington,  Thomas  Enders, 
assistant  secretary  of  state  for  inter-Ameri- 
can affaars,  recently  charged  that  Nicaragua 
Is  turning  Into  a  forward  base  of  operations" 
for  Cuba.  T^e  Reagan  administration  con- 
tinues to  complain  that  weapons  flow  across 
Nicaragua  to  rebels  in  El  Salvador.  And  U.S. 
officials  contend  that  Nicaragua's  leftist  San- 
dlnista government  is  squeezing  out  demo- 
cratic elements  and  coming  to  resemble 
Cuba's  totalltwlan  regime  more  every  day. 

The  administration  hopes  its  tough  words 
will  dissuade  Nicaragua  from  sliding  com- 
pletely into  the  Cuban  mold.  But  the  strategy 
is  risky.  A  combative  U.S.  stance  could 
alienate  Nicaragua  and  drive  It  toward  the 
very  nations  the  U.S.  wants  It  to  avoid.  For 
Instance.  In  the  wake  of  a  recent  cutoff  of 
some  VS.  aid,  Nicaragua,  turned  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Soviet  Union,  Libya  and  East 
Germany. 

If  relations  should  break  down,  the  ad- 
ministration could  lose  all  hope  of  infiuenc- 
ing  evsnts  in  Nicaragua,  thereby  thwarting 
its  goal  of  cutting  into  Cuba's  influence  in 
Central  America. 

In  short,  the  US.  is  at  a  delicate  stage  In  a 
diplomatic  balancing  act.  "Nicaraguans  can 
do  Castro's  bidding  if  tbey  choose,  but  tbey 


could  do  our  bidding  too,"  says  one  St»U 

Department  official.  "I  felt  for  some  tlms  w» 
needed  to  be  harder  with  them.  But  you're 
got  to  mix  that  with  being  forthcoming." 

The  path  Nicaragua  takes  has  broad  re- 
percussions  for  U.S.  interests  in  Central 
America.  In  many  political  and  strategic  re- 
spects. Nicaragua  may  be  more  important 
than  El  Salvador,  which  has  stolen  the  head- 
lines lately.  Though  much  more  sparsely 
populated,  Nicaragua  Is  roughly  seven  times 
as  large  as  El  Salvador.  It  borders  Honduras 
and  Costa  Rica,  two  states  friendly  with  the 
U.S.  that  are  nervously  watching  the  left- 
ward drift  in  Nicaragua. 

Also.  Nicaragua  is  Just  a  few  miles  down 
the  Paclflc  coast  from  El  Salvador.  Looming 
large  in  the  minds  of  administration  officials 
is  the  worry  that  Nicaragua  could— or  al- 
ready has — become  an  exporter  of  revolution 
to  neighboring  states. 

"If  Nicaragua  does  radicalize  and  does  be- 
come a  totalitarian  state  and  Is  a  surrogate 
of  Cuba,  we're  going  to  have  a  fight  on  our 
hands  In  El  Salvador,"  says  one  U.S.  analyst. 
"It's  hard  to  see  how  you  could  win  In  SI 
Salvador." 

To  a  large  extent,  the  administration  is 
agonizing  over  the  same  policy  dilemma 
that  has  confounded  the  U.S.  ever  since  the 
Sandlnista  revolution  in  Nicaragua  in  1979. 
Both  the  White  House  and  Congress  have 
been  tiying  to  decide  whether  a  policy  of 
conciliation  or  one  of  confrontation  would 
be  more  effective  with  Nicaragua's  left-lean- 
ing government. 

Initially,  the  U.S.  settled  on  cooperation. 
The  Carter  administration  maintained  cor- 
dial relations  and  fovght  a  bitter  congres- 
sional battle  to  win  aid  for  Nicaragua.  The 
theory  was  that  U.S.  help  would  enhance 
Washington's  Influence,  which  could  be  used 
to  protect  Nicaragua's  private  sector  and 
democratic  institutions. 

Thus  far,  the  Reagan  administration 
seems  to  have  mixed  the  hard  line  and  the 
soft.  Earlier  this  year  It  cut  off  the  final  tl5 
million  of  a  t7S  million  aid  package  for 
Nicaragua,  charging  that  Nicaragua's  gov- 
ernment failed  to  stop,  and  perhaps  assisted, 
the  flow  of  arms  to  Salvadoran  guerrillas. 
But  the  administration  didn't  demand  re- 
payment of  an  earlier  t60  million  in  aid< 
as  it  could  have  under  U.S.  law.  Disburse- 
ments of  earlier  VS.  aid  parcels  continue, 
and  the  administration  has  left  open  the 
possibility  of  resuming  economic  and  food 
aid  if  the  Salvadoran  arms  flow  stops. 

Lately,  though,  the  criticism  from  Wash- 
ington has  grown  harsher.  There  is  little 
talk  today  of  resuming  aid,  and  administra- 
tion officials  say  that  Nicaragua  Isn't  likely 
to  be  Included  In  an  emerging  plan  to  beef 
up  economic  aid  to  Caribbean  and  Central 
American  countries.  Many  in  the  administra- 
tion think  that  the  conciliatory  strategy 
used  by  the  Carter  White  House  hasn't  mod- 
erated Nicaragua's  behavior  and  that  the 
U.S.  therefore  must  "take  a  harder  line  and 
expose  them,"  one  State  Department  official 
says. 

The  administration  Is  particularly  upset 
about  a  military  buildup  by  Nicaragua.  U.S. 
analysts  assert  that  Nicaragua  Is  assembling 
the  largest  army  In  Central  America.  They 
estimate  that  Nicaragua  now  has  some  20,- 
000  regular  troops,  plus  about  50,000  In  a 
mllltta.  The  government  has  said  It  would 
like  an  army  of  50.000  regulars  and  a  militia 
of  200.000 — although  many  U.S.  officials  con- 
sider those  numbers  unrealistic. 

By  contrast.  Gen.  Anastasto  Somoza.  the 
U.S.  ally  overthrown  by  the  Sandlnista 
guerrillas,  had  a  national  guard  of  about 
14,000  regulars  when  he  lost  power. 

What's  Just  as  troublesome.  U.S.  intelli- 
gence officials  claim  that  they  see  signs 
Nicaragua  is  preparing  to  receive  tanks 
from  Cuba.  (Earlier  reports  that  Nicara- 
gua already  had  received  Soviet-made 
tanks  via  Cuba  were  incorrect,  officials 
say).  Analysts  also  report  signs  that  Nloft- 
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ragiiA  has  Improred  airstrips  In  ths  saat. 

poaslbly  for  military  planes. 

The  administration  fears  that  this  mili- 
tary buildup  may  be  used  by  Nicaragua's 
leaders  to  clamp  down  on  Internal  political 
opposition,  which  so  far  has  enjoyed  rela- 
tive freedom.  Worse,  however,  the  U.8. 
worries  that  the  military  buildup  indicates 
Nicaragua  may  want  to  help  Cuba  spread 
trouble  in  the  region. 

But  Nlcaraguan  leaders,  and  some  U.S. 
analysts,  say  Nicaragua  is  girding  to  de- 
fend Itself  against  potential  attacks  from 
its  more  conservative  neighbors.  Nicara- 
gua has  rocky  relations  with  Hondtiras, 
Guatemala  and  El  Salvador.  Those  coun- 
tries, in  turn,  worry  about  Nicaragua  and 
thus  seek  military  aid  from  the  U.S.;  the 
administration  already  has  said  It  Is  seek- 
ing to  double  military  aid  sent  to  Honduras, 
which  has  had  border  clashes  with  Nicara- 
gua. Thus,  tensions  in  the  area  threaten  to 
precipitate  an  arms  race. 

COtTNTKa-KTVOLUTlON   THREAT 

Moreover,  Nlcaraguan  officials  say  their 
defense  buildup  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  threat  of  a  counter-revolution 
launched  by  exiled  supporters  of  the  late 
Gen.  Somoza.  Some  of  these  exiles  have 
launched  raids  on  Nicaragua  from  Hondu- 
ras. Others  are  training  openly  in  Florida. 

Nicaragua  maintains  that,  by  failing  to 
stop  the  Florida  training,  the  administra- 
tion is  hinting  that  it  would  ^prove  a 
counter-revolution  launched  by  exile 
groups.  Thus,  Nicaragua  compalns,  Wash- 
ington policymakers  are  creating  the  need 
for  the  very  military  buildup  they  criticize. 
"It  hurts  our  economic  position  because  we 
have  to  be  In  a  defensive  military  pos- 
ture," says  Arturo  Cruz,  Nicaragua's  am- 
bassador to  the  U.S.  "Then  we  flnd  It 
bewildering  that  we  are  accused  of  this 
military  buildup."  (U.S.  officials  respond 
that  they  discourage  military  training  in 
Florida  but  can't  legally  stop  it  unless  the 
participants  break  weapons  laws.) 

For  now.  Nicaragua  and  the  VS.  appear 
locked  in  a  faceoff.  The  U.S.  says  that 
Nicaragua  should  slow  its  military  buildup 
and  choke  off  the  arms  flow  to  EI  Salvador 
if  it  wants  relations  to  Improve.  Nicaragua 
says  the  Reagan  aamlulstratlon  should  shut 
down  the  training  activities  in  Florida. 

The  bright  side  in  this  cloudy  picture  is 
that  both  sides  at  least  profess  a  fooe  that 
tbey  can  improve  relations.  "It  is  essential 
that  we  close  the  existing  gap.  "Mr.  Cruz 
•ays.  "We  want  an  improvement  based  on 
reciprocity." 

But  it  lent  clear  which  side  will  make 
the  first  move  to  improve  relations.  "I'm 
personally  concerned  about  the  process 
we're  In  now  because  I  don't  see  either 
side  doing  anything  to  cbange  the  trend," 
worries  one  State  Department  official. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  10,  1981] 

IlfTLUXNCING   GOATXIfALA 

Frankly,  when  we  suggested  the  other  day 
that  the  United  States  consider  resuming 
military  aid  to  Guatemala  in  order  to  ac- 
quire Influence  with  which  to  tame  the  gov- 
ernment's repressions,  we  were  quite  aware 
that  the  idea  Is  subject  to  abuse,  but  we 
did  not  know  the  administration  was  head- 
ing so  fast  toward  potential  abuse  of  It.  A 
plan  has  since  emerged.  The  United  States 
evidently  Is  to  resume  military  aid  to  the 
Lucas  Garcia  dictatorship,  but  to  do  so  on 
grounds  that  there  are  some  2,000  "Cuban- 
supported  Marxist  guerrillas"  in  Guatemala. 
The  notion  of  using  aid  for  leverage  seems  to 
have  faded  Into  the  middle  distance,  where 
It  can  be  held  up  as  evidence  of  good  Inten- 
tions but  not  allowed  to  get  In  the  way. 

There  are  guerrillas  in  Guatemala.  But 
though  they  are  certainly  in  some  sense 
Cuban-encouraged,  they  have  been  around 
for  years  and  are  pretty  much  sustained  on 
their    own.    Some    foreign    observers    have 


detected  a  guerrilla  build  up  in  the  last 
year  or  so.  but  this  Is  attributed  to  a  very 
specific  factor.  It  is  a  reaction  to  the  almost 
unbelievable  scale  of  violence  conducted, 
not  against  guerrillas,  but  against  civilians 
by  the  government's  security  forces  and  by 
death  squads  with  official  ties.  Amnesty  In- 
ternational suggests  that  perhaps  3.600 
citizens  have  been  killed  or  have  "disap- 
peared" In  the  last  two  years.  The  army 
claims  to  have  lost  only  62  men  in  1980. 

What  these  figures  suggest  to  us  is  that 
any  program  of  American  military  aid  not 
tied  tightly  to  specific  measures  on  limiting 
official  violence  is  unthinkable.  The  evi- 
dence is  that  the  Lucas  Garcia  government, 
which  Is  outside  the  pale  even  for  some  of 
Washington's  most  reflexive  antl-commun- 
ist  combatants,  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
guerrilla  movement.  If  the  administration's 
aim  Is  simply  to  flght  the  guerrillas,  then  no 
aid  should  be  given.  If  its  aim  is  to  stop 
the  killings  In  order  to  try  to  help  make 
Guatemala  a  healthy  society  and  an  efficient 
anti-communist  bulwark  than  it  must  tie 
aid  to  government  performance.  Whether 
this  administration  has  the  self -discipline  to 
make  that  connection  remains  the  relevant 
question. 

Actually,  administration  self-dlsclpllne  Is 
already  being  tested  In  El  Salvador.  The 
situation  Is  different  there:  Ronald  Reagan 
Inherited  an  American  commitment,  while 
in  Guatemala  he  Inherited  a  vacuum  as  far 
as  current  official  American  ties  are  con- 
cerned. Before  trying  his  hand  In  Guate- 
mala, It  might  be  useful  for  him  to  show 
whether  he  can  push  the  genie  of  official 
repression  back  Into  the  bottle  in  El  Sal- 
vador, even  while  aiding  the  local  Junta  In 
a  battle  against  guerrillas.  His  administra- 
tion Is  trying,  perhaps  harder  than  some 
critics  grant,  but  it  has  not  yet  met  with 
success. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  22,  1981] 
A   DxTFEaENT   Dictatorship 

Superficially,  Guatemala  looks  like  your 
typical  Central  American  disaster  area.  It's 
a  small  blood-stained  country  run  by  a  right- 
wing  military  dictatorship  regarded  now  as 
the  mcst  repressive  In  Latin  America.  Amer- 
ican Intelligence  quietly  confirms  Amnesty 
International's  charge  that  the  government 
runs  an  immense  murder  and  torture  cam- 
paign. Involving  thousands  of  victims,  out 
of  an  annex  of  the  National  Palace.  A  Cuban- 
encouraged  guerilla  movement  Is  evidently 
giving  some  ground. 

All  this  Is,  In  a  sense,  familiar.  What  makes 
Guatemala  different  is  that  the  United  States 
does  not  prop  it  up.  For  human  rights  rea- 
sons, Jimmy  Carter  cooled  political  relations 
and  cut  most  military  ties.  In  nationalistic 
resptonse.  President  Romeo  Lucas  Garcia  cut 
the  rest.  The  bloodshed  and  uncertainty 
are  thinning  eccnomic  ties.  That  makes  It 
difficult  to  blame  the  United  States  for  Pres- 
ident Lucas'  atrocities.  It  also  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  apply  pressure  to  make  him  change 
his  ways. 

The  point  Is  perhaps  insufficiently  appre- 
ciated. Guatemala  called  the  American  lib- 
eral bluff.  It  dared  the  United  States  to  cut 
It  off.  and  It  seems  to  be  surviving  the  cut. 
Georgia  Anne  Oeyer  has  reported  that  Guat- 
emala filled  the  military  gap  with  sup- 
plies from  elsewhere.  Worse,  she  warns,  from 
Argentina  the  Iccal  armed  forces  are  receiv- 
ing the  sort  of  sustained  assistance  that  may 
lift  Guatemala  out  of  th3  customary  civilian- 
military  cycle  and  leave  It  Indefinitely  In 
military  hands.  To  the  extent  this  Is  so,  the 
United  States,  by  cutting  Guatemala  off, 
has  spared  Itself  a  certain  taint  but  has  done 
nothing  to  alleviate  the  country's  agony  or 
to  relieve  the  political  strain.  It  may  even 
have  made  things  worse. 

At  the  mcment  the  United  States  is  tread- 
ing water.  The  American  Embassy  In  Guate- 
mala lacks  an  ambassador  and  a  purpose,  no 


policy  direction  is  coming  out  of  the  Stats 
Department,  and  those  in  the  Heagan  ad- 
ministration who  might,  on  the  basis  of  ths 
tip  sheets,  favor  cowing  up  to  anti-commu- 
nist miutary  regimes — even  this  one— do 
not  seem  to  have  zeroed  In  on  Guatemala. 
There  is  no  burning  crisis  down  there,  only 
the  klni  that  builds  slowly  and  surely. 

It  Is  a  gocd  time.  then,  to  mull  over  an- 
other approach.  The  time  of  the  liberal 
squeeze  U  past.  What  about  a  conservative 
flier?  Could  the  United  SUtes  conceivably 
buy  back  Influence  In  Guatemala  by  resum- 
ing military  contacts?  Could  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration manage  to  pull  off  such  a  gam- 
ble without  simply  becoming  partners  of 
Guatemala's  guerillas  in  fighting  real  or 
imagined  guerrillas?  Is  there  a  responsible 
alternative? 

[From   the   Wall   Street  Journal.  Sept.    16. 

1981] 
Anxa  THx  Rcvolt — NtcAXACi7A  Is  Plumokd 
Into  Econouic  Crisis  Under  Nkar  Anarcbt 

(By  Steve  Frazier) 

NiQiTiNiHOMO,  Nicaragua. — For  Nicara- 
guans like  Cesar  Mtmoz  who  expected  the 
1979  ouster  of  the  tyrannical  Somoza  regime 
to  bring  better  times  and  a  more  democratic 
government  the  flrst  two  years  of  life  under 
the  victorious  Sandlnist  guerrillas  has  been 
a  bitter  disappointment. 

Mr.  Mimoz,  a  tailor  whose  brother  was 
killed  by  Gen.  Anastasio  Somoza's  national 
guard,  says.  "I  can  see  this  government 
isn't  democratic.  There  is  too  much  Somoza- 
ism  in  the  regime  we  have  now."  His  wife, 
Bella,  who  leaves  their  home  most  days  at 
2:30  a.m.  to  tend  a  market  stall  20  miles 
away  in  Managua,  complains  shrilly  that  the 
Sandlnist  revolution  has  left  her  family 
poorer  because  of  higher  prices  and  new 
taxes  "We  are  workers  and  fighters."  she 
keeps  repeating.  "The  revolution  hasn't  done 
mu(^  for  people  like  us." 

What  hurts  many  of  the  2.5  million  citi- 
zens of  this  tropical  country  about  the  size 
of  Michigan  is  an  economic  crisis  so  severe 
that  Nicaragua  doesn't  have  enough  dollars 
to  Import  the  machinery  and  raw  materials 
it  needs  to  keep  Its  largely  agrarian  society 
functioning.  Many  analysts  think  the  eco- 
nomic problems  will  mean  even  lower  stand- 
ards of  living  for  the  generally  impoverished 
population — a  potentially  explosive  develop- 
ment for  a  young,  almost  anarchic  govern- 
ment struggling  with  Increasing  poUtlcal 
tension  on  the  one  hand  and  the  frustrations 
of  the  masses  on  the  other. 

SSROES  or  nETDOMS 

"This  isn't  a  government  but  a  series  of 
fiefdoms  with  a  thin  veneer  covering  the  an- 
archy," says  Lawrence  Pezzullo,  who  re- 
cently ended  a  two-year  stand  as  U.S.  am- 
bassadcM'  to  Nicaragua.  (A  successor  hasn't 
been  named  yet.)  He  contends  the  Sandln- 
ists  haven't  worked  out  among  them  a  true 
policy  for  the  future.  "You  may  eventually 
end  up  in  totalitarianism  here  because  they 
don't  have  a  plan."  he  worries. 

The  nation  is  run  by  nine  commanders, 
representing  three  Sandlnist  factions,  which 
form  the  national  directorate  of  the  Sandln- 
ist National  Liberation  Front.  There  also  is 
a  three-man  Junta  that  formally  heads  the 
government.  Layers  of  bureaucracy;  public 
"mass"  organizations  and  other  power  bases 
support  various  commanders.  One  result  is 
that  from  all  over  the  government,  wildly 
confilctlng  signals  and  programs  emerge  al- 
most dully.  For  Instance,  local  bureaucrats 
have  Indicated  satisfaction  with  the  inde- 
pendent operations  of  some  businesses  that 
were  subsequently  grabbed  in  a  wave  of 
confiscations  announced  by  the  Junta  in 
July. 

Private  economlFts  assert  that  the  con- 
fusion exacts  a  high  price.  Government  pro- 
grams are  proliferating,  and  spending  on 
them  will  increase  41  %  this  year.  But  many 
poor  people  who  have  been  barely  touched 
by  new  health  or  social  programs  over  the 
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pMt  «wo  yean  wy  a  bigger  change  In  their 
lives  has  been  higher  prices.  Inflation  in 
food  prices  waa  37%  last  year,  and  general 
inflation  could  hit  60%  this  year,  unempioy- 
ment]  estimated  by  the  U.S.  embassy  at  18% 
or  Nliaraguas  workers,  also  could  worsen  as 
the  economy  tumbles. 

A  more  Immediate  crunch  for  the  nation 
Is  a  lick  of  hard  currency.  Although  govern - 
mentlofflclals  say  Nicaragua  has  money  to 
Impoit  basic  goods,  businessmen  report  they 
cant  I  get  dollars  from  the  central  bank  to 
buy  eten  sucn  crucial  Items  as  raw  materials 
to  manufacture  pharmaceuticals.  Agricul- 
tural producers  say  their  implements  are 
stallei  I  because  of  a  shortage  of  spare  parts; 
porte<  I  out  of  commission  for  the  same 
a  thl:  d  of  the  national  fishing  fleet  Is  re- 
reasoi  i. 

Wltti  Its  back  against  the  wall,  the  Junta 
last  ^  eek  declared  a  state  of  emergency.  It 
cut  tie  national  budget  6%  to  the  equiva- 
lent <f  about  S87  million;  slashed  subsidies 
for  f)od.  transportation  and  other  Items 
10%;  froze  the  government  payroll,  and  Im- 
posed a  30%  to  100%  luxury  imports  levy. 
It  alio  threatened  Jail  terms  for  acts  of 
"econ  >mlc  sabotage,"  said  to  include  strikes, 
raisin  J  prices  without  permission  and  pub- 
lishing lalse  econ.jmlc  news.  Although  the 
measures  are  viewed  as  generally  beneficial 
to  bu  ilness  as  a  first  step  In  dealing  with  the 
crisis,  there  is  concern  that  the  decree  also 
mlghi   be  used  to  s'.lence  economic  criticism. 

For  the  time  being,  the  economy  is  pro- 
jected to  worsen.  "Tlie  problem  of  our  bal- 
ance }f  payments  is  so  great  that  we  can't 
solve  it  even  by  doubling  our  exports."  says 
SergK  Ramirez.  ,i  Junta  memljer.  Export  in- 
come suffers  from  low  coffee,  sugar  and  cot- 
ton p 'ices — the  products  usually  account  for 
more  than  half  of  Nicaragua's  export  in- 
come--and  from  lack  of  investment  to  in- 
crease production.  Even  after  receiving  more 
than  $310  million  in  foreign  aid  this  year, 
mostl  r  from  Mexico,  Venezuela  and  Libya, 
Alfre<  o  Cesar,  the  head  of  the  central  bank, 
says  t  e  will  need  to  obtain  $110  million  more 
to  pa]  an  imports  bill  that  will  be  something 
less  than  last  year's  $800  million.  For  next 
•year,  some  projections  show  Nicaragua 
needing  as  much  as  S750  million  in  outside 
help,  rar  more  than  its  expected  export  sales 
of  $41  iO  million  to  $.100  million. 

Mernwhile,  the  means  to  produce  more 
dollafl-earning  exports  is  declining.  Mr. 
Cesar  says  a  Worlrl  Bank  study  that  con- 
clude! the  nation  needs  10  years  to  rebuild 
per-cnplta  production  to  I977's  level  is 
"within  government  estimates."  He  adds: 
"We  ire  going  to  heve  to  work  harder  and 
consu  me  less  for       while." 

Bui  even  that  prolonged  reconstruction 
requl'es  cooperation  from  private  business 
that  Isn't  yet  taking  place.  The  latest  indica- 
tor o;'  lack  of  confidence  is  word  that  the 
JiJst-<ompleted  cotton  plantings  will  reach 
only  ^bout  220,000  acres— far  fewer  than  the 
govertoment  plan  for  300,000  acres  and  fewer 
even  than  last  year's  plantings  of  233,000 
acres. 

Th<  divlslveness  that  plagues  Nicaragua 
has  evolved  from  an  unprecedented  unity 
aboul  two  years  ago  among  Marxist-led 
guerrillas,  upper-class  businessmen  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Their  common  goal 
was  to  overthrow  Gen.  Somoza.  Now.  how- 
ever, "the  situation  is  polarizing  every 
day,"  says  Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo,  the  arch- 
bisho}  of  Managua,  who  is  revered  for 
his  opposition  to  the  Somoza  dictatorship 
and  I  ow  for  his  public  criticism  of  the  San- 
dlnls^.  "The  revolution  has  brought  some 
goodjthings,"  he  adds,  "but  it  has  filled  the 
bearte  of  men  with  hate." 

Matoy  of  the  bad  feelings  arise  from  the 
Sand;ni8ts'  confiicts  with  business  owners, 
who  ire  in  the  forefront  of  dissent  to  the 
Sand;nlst  line.  They  have  shown  reluctance 
to  Incest  in  national  reconstruction  until 
they  receive  assurances  of  more  political 
freed  >ms  and  protection  of  private  property. 


The  government  retaliated  by  conflacatlng 
businesses  for  allegedly  depleting  capital  in- 
stead of  investing  as  the  government  wants 
them  to.  It  has  also  urged  workers  to  report 
on  employers  who  are  "decapltalizlng." 

Businessmen  contend  that  the  confisca- 
tions, although  relatively  Insignificant,  are  a 
step  backward  in  rebuilding  the  economy, 
which  Is  still  60%  to  60%  in  private  hands. 
What  is  most  disturbing  to  them  is  that  the 
businesses  involved  range  from  the  truly 
bankrupt  to  some  that  were  well  run  and 
productive.  "This  has  been  a  signal  that  any 
business  can  be  taken  over  at  any  time." 
says  a  Nicaragua  economist. 

One  of  the  confiscated  enterprises,  Jabo- 
neria  Prego  S.A.  in  Oranada.  is  the  nation's 
oldest  soap  maker.  Prego  had  money  In  the 
bank,  rising  production,  a  three-year  supply 
of  spare  parts  and  a  stockpile  of  Imported 
raw  materials.  Constantlna  Lugo,  whose 
family  owned  the  company,  says  he  hopes 
the  government  will  soon  change  Its  direc- 
tion. But  he  asks,  "how  can  you  feel  secure 
working  here  if  you  can  get  conflscated?" 

CLASS-STRUCOLE   FEABS 

One  aside  effect  of  the  campaign  against 
the  country's  largest  businesses  is  that  In 
this  nation  of  thousands  of  small  farmers 
and  shopkeepers,  even  the  humblest  entre- 
preneurs are  starting  to  fear  that  private  en- 
terprise could  yield  to  a  class  struggle 
whipped  up  by  the  Sandinlsts"  rhetoric. 

"The  Sandinlsts  will  have  to  take  away 
from  the  people  who  have,  to  give  to  the 
people  who  don't  have,"  says  Manuel  Gal- 
tan,  who  farms  34  acres  and  runs  a  tiny 
store  from  a  corner  of  his  home  in  Catarina, 
which  is  a  few  miles  from  Nlqulnlhomo.  Mr. 
Oaltan  has  always  considered  himself  a  peas- 
ant, but  now  he  worries  he  may  be  deemed 
too  well-to-do  by  standards  of  his  crumbling, 
muddy  village.  "We  fought  in  the  revolution 
to  acquire  a  government  that  truly  repre- 
sents the  people,  "he  says,  "but  this  has  be- 
come a  war  between  the  poor  and  the  rich." 

Government  officials  acknowledge  the  tense 
relations  with  their  critics  but  promise  they 
will  come  to  terms  with  productive  business- 
men and  protect  their  right  to  operate.  Mr. 
Ramirez,  the  Junta  member,  denies  that  the 
government  wants  to  break  the  remaining 
political  and  economic  influence  of  business, 
saying,  "If  we  were  really  Interested  in  de- 
stroying the  private  sector,  we  have  the 
means  and  the  power  to  destroy  It." 

DIBT    IK    THEIR    ETES 

But  In  the  northern  town  of  Matagalpa. 
officials  of  a  7.000-member  coffee  growers'  co- 
operative attribute  several  recent  killings  and 
continuing  threats  to  a  Sandlnlst  campaign 
to  demolish  their  organization.  "The  govern- 
ment sees  in  the  coffee  growers  an  accumula- 
tion of  economic  power  that  could  confront 
them  some  day."  says  Alfonso  Escorsla,  the 
director  of  the  co-op.  which  was  formed 
shortly  after  the  1979  war.  "We  are  like  dirt 
in  their  eyes." 

When  the  Matagalpa  co-op  grew  In  In- 
fiuence  and  membership,  efforts  to  coerce 
small  coffee  growers  to  Join  Sandlnlst-allied 
rural  workers'  groups  also  Increased.  Last  fall, 
Sandlnlst  security  agents  killed  the  coopera- 
tive's founder,  Jorge  Salazar,  and  accused 
him  of  counterrevolution  plotting.  This  sum- 
mer the  new  president.  Frank  Bedana,  an 
American  citizen,  was  deported. 

Now  another  government-sponsored  orga- 
nization Is  trying  to  woo  members  away  from 
the  original  cooperative.  Mr.  Escorsla  siys 
members  of  the  Sandlnlst  group  travel 
through  the  mountains  accompanied  by 
armed  men  in  military  garb,  telling  coffee 
growers  they  won't  get  financing  through  the 
private-sector  group  because  it  is  counter- 
revolutloniry  and  will  "disappear."  Pascual 
Perez,  a  small  grower  who  helps  organize  the 
Matagalpa  co-op  in  his  region,  says  two 
armed  men  left  a  message  with  his  wife  that 
he  should  quit  the  group.  "I  am  defined  by 
them  as  bourgeoisie  because  I  belong  to  this 


association,"  he  mkj*,  "eren  tbotigb  I  have 

nothing." 

Over  the  past  several  montba.  taalf-a'donn 
members  of  the  co-op  have  been  klUed.  Two 
of  the  victims  were  seen  in  the  cttstody  or 
Sandlnlst  security  men  In  July  and  later 
found  dead,  the  co-op  contends.  The  same 
month,  on  the  second  anniversary  of  Oen. 
Somoza's  ouster,  the  government  announced 
that  all  agricultural  cooperatives  must  be 
registered  with  the  government.  The  Mata- 
galpa co-op  was  forced  to  remove  the  sign 
from  outside  its  office  and  given  two  days  to 
change  its  name  to  "association"  from  "coop- 
erative." Mr.  Escorsla  says  he  has  since  been 
warned  by  the  police  that  "if  members  are 
found  in  groups  of  five  or  more  discussing 
the  association,  they  are  going  to  put  us  into 
Jail  immediately." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  2,  1981] 

Despair  in  Guatemala 

(By  Flora  Lewis) 

Guatemala. — Nobody  seems  excited.  No- 
ixKly  sounds  emotional.  There  Is  an  eerie 
quiet  In  Guatemala. 

Day  after  day  the  newspapers  print  Items 
like  one  the  day  I  came:  "Unknowns  killed  31 
peasants  in  Rabinal."  a  small  county. 
"Unknowns"  has  become  a  code  for  armed 
men  on  the  Government  side.  The  item  also 
said  that  "none  of  the  victims  has  been  iden- 
tified so  far,  since  the  residents  who  re- 
mained alive  preferred  to  fiee  their  (four 
different]  villages  and  nobody  knows  where 
to  find  them." 

Col.  Jaime  Rabanales  Reyes,  the  army 
spokesman,  said  correctly  that  there  was  no 
crisis  In  Guatemala.  "But  I  feel  a  crisis  com- 
ing." he  said. 

So  does  practically  everyone.  A  smiling  tsjri 
driver  said.  "Either  there  will  be  an  arrange- 
ment after  elections  or  things  will  get  worse. 
We  don't  know  what  we  want."  A  veteran 
Western  diplomat  shrugged  and  said.  "It's 
hopeless,  that's  all."  And  a  responsible  Amer- 
ican official  said  with  tight  lips,  "I  don't  get 
embarrassed  about  things  I  can't  do  anything 
about." 

The  cynical  atmosphere  seems  worse  than 
the  passions  of  conflict,  but  it  Is  bound  to 
burst  aflame  one  day.  People  are  killed  by  the 
hundreds  each  week,  sometimes  decapitated. 
Nobody  knows  how  many.  Often,  nobody 
knows  why. 

Lawyers,  teachers,  moderate  polltlclEms  are 
becoming  In  short  supply.  Those  who  remain 
live  In  a  numb,  almost  thoughtless  fear. 
Officials  boast  chillingly  that  there  are  no 
political  prisoners  in  Guatemala.  It  seems  to 
be  too  true.  When  there  is  an  arrest,  a  trial, 
people  are  sure  it's  a  common  criminal  be- 
cause politicos  are  simply  "disappeared" 
without  further  ado. 

There  is  a  sinister  war  going  on  between 
two  cold-blooded  groups  seeking  to  dominate 
by  terror.  There  iie  no  white  hats.  The  great 
bulk  of  people  are  caught  between,  and  If 
they  turn  to  one  side  for  protection,  they 
know  they  are  m.:rklng  themselves  as  targets 
for  the  other.  Nonetheless  the  leftist  guer- 
rillas seem  to  be  expanding,  if  only  because 
they  lack  the  capacity  to  kill  as  many  by- 
standers as  the  official  forces,  and  they  con- 
centrate on  soldiers.  So  they  offend  ordinary 
people  less. 

The  Government  forces,  often  unable  to 
retaliate  directly  against  the  hit-and-run 
guerrillas,  take  out  their  fury  on  the  villagers 
left  behind.  It  isn't  hard  to  pick  up  first- 
hand stories,  but  the  sense  of  outrage  is 
dulled. 

President  Romeo  Lucas  Garcia  refused  to 
meet  with  a  recent  n.S.  Congressional  dele- 
gation, and  publicly  denounced  Its  members 
as  "Communists"  when  they  left.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  room  for  anyone  to  the  right  of 
President  Lucas,  but  it  does  exist  in  Guate- 
mala. 

Support  comes  from  landowners  and  busi- 
nessmen who  are  nevertheless  disgusted  by 
his  modest  raise  In  the  vary  low  minimum 
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wag*  and  bis  token  land  reform.  "Tbey  are 
like  the  people."  said  an  American  official, 
"who  thought  they  could  make  use  of  Adolf 
Hitler  to  preserve  their  mterests." 

Their  main  candidate  for  the  election  next 
March  Is  Mario  Sandoval  Alarcbn,  who  has 
said  that  with  power  he  will  kUl  not  hun- 
dreds but  thousands  of  "Communists"  a 
week  and  put  an  end  to  the  20-year-old 
guerrilla  campaign.  Mr.  Sandoval  goes  often 
to  the  U.S.,  and  then  claims  he  was  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  people  close  to 
President  Reagan. 

That  doesn't  check  out  at  the  State  De- 
partment. But  no  matter,  it  impresses  people 
here.  Actually.  U.S. -Guatemalan  relations 
are  very  cold,  but  both  sides  make  a  public 
pretense  of  getting  on  nicely.  The  Adminis- 
tration theory  that  tough  regimes  will  be 
more  amenable  If  they  aren't  pressured  out 
loud — as  with  South  Africa — has  been  tried 
here. 

Ex -deputy  C.I  A.  chief  Vernon  Walters  was 
sent  recently  to  say  Washington  would  like 
to  help  against  the  real  Communist  Insur- 
gents but  that  Guatemala  must  help  Wash- 
ington with  Congress  and  public  opinion  by 
showing  some  willingness  to  moderation.  He 
was  angrily  rebuffed. 

The  establishment  here  hated  President 
Carter  without  reserve.  But  It  is  no  more 
prepared  to  indulge  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion imless  It  is  backed  without  question. 

Nonetheless,  the  U.S.  silence  and  a  fair 
amount  of  American-supplied  military 
equipment — trucks  and  Jeeps — are  seen  by 
others  here  and  by  most  In  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  a  sign  of  support  for  the  regime. 
Inevitably,  the  U.S.  Is  coming  to  appear  as  an 
accomplice. 

What  can  we  do?  At  the  moment,  the 
answer  must  be  that  there  is  nothing  posi- 
tive. Guatemala  has  substantial  resources  for 
Its  widely  spread  seven  million  people.  It  has 
oil.  The  leaders  seem  prepared  to  withdraw 
Into  a  kind  of  Fortress  Guatemala,  and  they 
have  established  links  outside  the  U.S.  to 
maintain  It. 

There  are  close  ties  with  Argentina  and 
Chile.  Israel  has  traditionally  supplied  arms, 
and  now  South  Africa  Is  helping  build  a 
weapons  factory.  Taiwan  has  the  second- 
largest  diplomatic  mission  and  provides 
technical  aid. 

Seeds  of  the  whirlwind  are  Ijelng  sown.  The 
best  course  for  America  to  avoid  reaping 
them  would  be  to  disassociate  the  U.S.  as 
much  as  possible  from  this  regime,  persuade 
friends  like  Israel  and  Taiwan  that  they  have 
little  to  gain  from  collaboration,  and  make 
clear  we  don't  share  Guatemala's  outlook. 
We  can't  do  anything  to  Improve  It,  but  It's 
a  tar  bnisb  we  don't  need. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  2,  198i] 

The  U.S.  AND  Salvador 

(By  Robert  E.  'White) 

Washington. — The  Senate  was  at  its  best 
when  on  Sept.  24  it  refused  to  drop  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
Connecticut  Democrat,  requiring  President 
Reagan,  in  advance  of  any  further  United 
States  assistance,  to  certify  twice  a  year  that 
El  Salvador  is  working  to  put  an  end  to  the 
"indiscriminate  torture  and  murder"  prac- 
ticed by  Its  armed  forces.  This  amendment 
points  the  way  toward  a  common-sense  res- 
olution of  the  Salvadoran  crisis. 

Administration  policies  have  completely 
undermined  El  Salvador's  civilian  leadership. 
President  Jos^  Napolebn  Duarte  stands  for 
reform,  for  negotiation,  and  for  an  end  to 
the  savagery  of  the  armed  forces.  But  the 
Administration's  policy  of  rejecting  negotia- 
tion has  given  final  authority  to  the  hard- 
line military  of  El  Salvador.  Moderate  civilian 
leaders  in  Central  America  fear  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's Insistence  on  military  defeat 
of  the  Salvadoran  Insurgents  could  engulf 
the  entire  region  In  fratricidal  war. 

Tbeae  fears  liave  a  solid  base.  The  Hon- 


duran  Army  already  cooperates  with  Ita  Sal- 
vadoran counterpart  In  anti-Insurgent  op- 
erations. The  Salvadoran  military  regularly 
violates  Honduran  territory  and  airspace  In 
carrying  out  search-and-destroy  missions. 
Now  the  Reagan  Administration  has  ap- 
proved the  Pentagon  plan  known  as  operation 
Falcon's  E^fe.  which  will  send  180  United 
States  officers  and  troops  to  Honduras  for 
Joint    military   exercises   early   this    month. 

The  Pentagon's  success  In  gaining  approval 
for  these  exercises  Implies  that  the  Admin- 
istration Is  ready  to  give  the  go-ahead  to  the 
revival  of  a  new  version  of  the  notorious 
Central  American  Defense  Council,  which 
traditionally  has  run  the  exercises.  The 
United  States  Southern  Command,  In  Pan- 
ama, is  the  founder  and  overlord  of  the  coun- 
cil, whose  mandate  Is  to  create  a  regional 
military  strategy  and  a  common  Intelligence 
service  to  counter  "subversive  Communist 
agents"  who  infiltrate  Central  America. 

For  a  few  filckerlng  moments  in  the  last 
days  of  the  Carter  Administration,  there  was 
some  reason  to  hope  that  El  Salvador  might 
be  saved  from  further  bloodshed.  An  honest 
beginning  on  agrarian  reform  had  been 
made.  Ihe  Salvadoran  Government  publicly 
pleaded  with  the  Revolutionary  Democratic 
Front  to  come  to  the  negotiating  table.  Pres- 
sure from  the  United  States  combined  with 
threats  by  the  Christian  Democrats  to  bolt 
the  Government  unless  human  rights  abuses 
were  curbed  resulted  In  small  but  real  prog- 
ress. The  military  published  a  code  of  con- 
duct and  transferred  many  hardline  military 
officers  out  of  positions  of  power.  In  Janu- 
ary, the  guerrilla  forces'  highly  touted  "final 
offensive"  failed.  The  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment began  plans  to  complete  the  second 
and  third  phases  of  the  agrarian  reform.  The 
Front  began  to  talk  seriously  of  entering  the 
negotiations.  But  within  a  few  weeks,  Reagan 
Administration  policy  undercut  the  Govern- 
ment's revolutionary  program.  Agrarian  re- 
form was  slowed  and  the  vital  second  stage 
of  the  reform,  which  decreed  the  redistribu- 
tion of  the  rich  coffee  lands,  was  canceled. 

The  Administration's  Insistence  on  a  mili- 
tary solution  prevented  the  Christian  Dem- 
ocrats from  fulfilling  its  pledge  to  negotiate 
with  the  left.  Thus,  the  Cnrlstlan  Democrats, 
who  have  much  more  in  common  with  the 
moderate  wing  of  the  Democratic  Revolu- 
tionary Front  than  they  do  with  the  oli- 
garchy, were  demoted  to  a  subordinate  role. 

The  Reagan  policy  has  diminished  to  the 
vanishing  point  the  Influence  of  Mr.  Duarte 
and  the  Christian  Democrats,  returned  the 
oligarchy  to  its  formerly  dominant  position, 
and  associated  the  good  name  of  the  United 
States  with  death  squads  and  the  msissacre 
of  Salvadoran  youth. 

The  Administration  condemns  as  "straight 
terrorism"  the  dynamiting  of  power  lines  by 
Insurgents,  and  remains  silent  while  Sal- 
vadoran forces  routinely  practice  torture 
and  assassination. 

United  States  policy  In  Central  America 
has  created  a  serious  rift  with  our  allies. 
Recently,  France  and  Mexico  correctly  rec- 
ognized the  revolutionary  movement  as  a 
"representative  political  force"  that  must 
be  dealt  with  if  a  lasting  peace  is  to  be  at- 
tained. This  deft  diplomatic  Initiative  calls 
for  the  restructuring  of  the  armed  forces 
before  the  holding  of  elections.  There  exists 
adequate  common  ground  here  for  the  begin- 
nings of  a  multinational  diplomatic  effort 
to  bring  peace  and  reconciliation  to  the  Sal- 
vadoran family. 

While  there  is  stUl  time,  the  United  States 
should  adopt  the  position  that  the  only  un- 
acceptable outcome  in  EI  Salvador  would 
be  military  victory  for  the  Insurgents.  A 
negotiated  solution  to  the  conflict  Is  the  one 
certain  way  to  prevent  that  military  victory. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment numbered  571,  as  modified,  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinskt)  . 


The  amendment  (No.  571).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  move  to  reconalder 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ad- 
vise the  Senate,  as  Members  are  already 
aware,  that  caucuses  of  an  official  na- 
ture are  going  on  at  this  time  concern- 
ing Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
believe  those  caucuses  may  contribute  in 
a  substantial  way  to  the  further  progress 
of  the  agenda  of  the  Senate  today  and 
for  the  remainder  of  this  week. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  would  expedite 
the  proceedings  of  this  body  to  recess 
and  not  interrupt  those  caucuses. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  would  hke  to  reiterate 
once  again  that  the  period  between  now 
and  2  o'clock  will  be  used  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  and  the  staff  on  the 
respective  sides  of  the  aisle  to  urge  13 
Senators  to  come  forward  now  who  in- 
tend to  offer  amendments  and  to  try  to 
work  out  with  us  a  time  agreement  and 
a  schedule  so  we  can  proceed  in  an  or- 
derly fashion  to  finish  this  business. 

The  manager  of  the  bill  is  prepared 
to  go  through  the  night  and  finish  the 
bill.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  there  are 
bipartisan  considerations  that  would 
preclude  that.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senate  will  work  a  reasonably  normal 
workday  today  and  then  this  bill  will 
be  the  pending  business  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

RECESS   UNTIL    2    P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  pan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:37  p.m.,  recessed  until  2  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 

(Mr.  DURENBEHGEK). 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.   4>0 

( Purpose :  To  exempt  certain  programs  under 
Public  Law  480  from  the  requirements  of 
cargo  preference  laws) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Danforth)  is  recognized  to 
call  up  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dantorth) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
490. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  84.  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

elimination  op  cargo  pkettrencb 

Sec.  716.  The  Agriculture  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
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1897  et  MQ.)  la  unandcd  by  adding  %t  tb« 
end  theicof  th«  following: 

"Bk.  414.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
Tlalon  of  law.  the  provlslona  of  the  cargo 
preference  laws  shall  not  apply  to  transpor- 
tation of  commodities  financed  under  the  au- 
thority ^f  title  I  or  made  available  under 
tlUe  n  of  this  Act.". 

On  paie  84.  line  4.  strike  out  "Sec.  716." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  717.". 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  cargo 
preference  requirements  for  food  shipped 
under  Public  Law  480. 

At  present,  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
provider  for  cargo  preference  for  Public 
lAW  480  food.  The  meaning  of  that  is 
that,  under  the  law,  one-half  of  the  food 
shipped  abroad  under  Public  Law  480 
must  ba  shipped  in  US.  flag  vessels.  The 
practical  meaning  of  that  is  that  a  por- 
tion of  Public  Law  480  fimds  must  oe 
used  to 'pay  the  differential  between  the 
price  of  shipment  of  food  on  other  vessels 
and  tha  higher  cost  of  the  shipment  of 
food  on  US.  flag  vessels.  Therefore,  we 
are  subsidizing  the  differential  in  cost  of 
shipment,  and  we  are  subsidizing  that 
cost  out  of  Public  Law  480  funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  to  the  Public 
Law  480  program  of  the  cargo  preference 
requirement  has  been  estimated  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  to  be  $75 
million  In  1982.  That  estimate  Is  said  by 
some  ta  be  too  low  a  figure,  and  an  in- 
formal estimate  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  AgrlQulture  put  it  at  about  $95  million; 
others  tiave  said  about  $100  million.  So 
somewl^re  in  the  neighborhood  of  $75 
million  {to  $100  million  of  Public  Law  480 
funds  zxe  now  being  used  to  finance  the 
cargo  preference  requirements. 

Whati  can  be  done  with  this  amount  of 
money?  Well,  $75  million  to  $100  million, 
which  i^  now  used  to  pay  the  increased 
cost  of  ihipment,  could  be  used  instead  to 
buy  food.  It  is  estimated  that  that 
amouna  of  money,  that  extra  amount  of 
money,  could  buy  between  350,000  *nd 
500,000  inore  metric  tons  of  food  in  1982. 
Three  Hundred  fifty  thousand  to  500,000 
metric  tons  of  food  is  enough  to  feed  an 
estimated  6  to  8  million  children. 

So,  I4r.  President,  what  we  are  talking 
about  ii  this  amendment  is  transferring 
a  portidn  of  Public  Law  480  money  which 
is  now  ilsed  for  the  purpose  of  suteidizing 
the  meh:hant  marine  fleet  and  using  it 
instead  I  to  buy  food  which  is  desperately 
needed  by  a  hungry  world. 

Last  Week,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
we  observed  World  Food  Day.  and  a 
number  of  speeches  were  made  on  the 
floor  on  that  occasion.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  eviry  day,  40.000  people,  some  30,000 
of  then}  oeing  children,  die  of  hunger  in 
various  parts  of  ths  world.  It  is  estimated 
that  etery  minute,  28  human  beings 
starve  t^  death :  that  every  3  days,  hunger 
claims  as  many  lives  as  those  lost  in 
Hiroshitna;  and  that  each  year,  20  mil- 
lion pe<  pie  starve  to  death  in  the  world. 

Publl:  Law  480  is  the  basic  program 
In  the  'Jnited  States  to  get  food,  which 
we  ha^  in  abundance  in  America — a 
bumper  crop  this  year,  for  example — to 
get  foo^  in  this  country,  to  buy  it.  and 
to  send  it  abroad.  It  is  the  basic  program 
for  getting  our  food  into  the  hands  of 
people  who  otherwise  will  die. 

The  point  is  made,  on  behalf  of  cargo 
preference,  that  our  American  merchant 


marine  fleet  is  a  disaster;  that  the  mer- 
chant marine  fleet  in  the  United  States 
is  not  competitive;  that  the  merchant 
marine  neet  in  the  United  States  is  in  a 
very  bad  competitive  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  rest  of  the  worid.  and  that 
America  needs  a  good,  strong  merchant 
marine  fleet.  I  do  not  debate  that  point. 
It  may  be  that  the  United  States  has  to 
provide  some  sort  of  subsidy,  some  sort 
of  bailout,  for  our  merchant  fleet.  That 
can  well  be  the  case,  and  indeed  we  are 
providing  that  kind  of  bailout  now. 

I  used  to  think  that  I  did  not  like  bail- 
outs, as  a  matter  of  general  economic 
principle.  Yet.  I  have  found  myself  vot- 
ing for  a  variety  of  them  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate.  But  this  is  a  bailout 
like  none  other;  because  this  particular 
provision  with  respect  to  Public  Law  480 
is  a  bailout  of  the  merchant  marine  in- 
dustry, not  just  from  the  funds  of  the 
taxpayer,  but.  instead,  is  a  bailout  of  the 
merchant  marine  industry  out  of  food 
that  otherwise  would  go  to  people  who 
are  starving. 

So  it  is  not  the  typical  kind  of  subsidy 
that  is  involved  here.  Rather,  it  is  quite 
directly  a  transfer  of  resources  from  food 
otherwise  destined  for  peoole  who  are 
djring  to  the  merchant  marine  industry. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  subsidize  our 
merchant  marine  fleet,  let  us  do  so  open- 
ly and  directly.  Let  us  do  so  in  so  many 
words.  Let  us  do  so  by  facing  up  to  that 
fact  on  its  own  merits,  not  by  reducing 
what  is  otherwise  available  for  Public 
Law  430. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  already  de- 
cided in  the  process  of  budget  cutting 
to  cut  the  PubUc  Law  480  funds  approxi- 
mately $100  million  less  than  what  they 
were  under  President  Carter's  budget.  If 
we  go  through  with  the  next  series  oi 
budget  cuts  the  President  has  proposed 
that  is  another  $)40  million  below  Pres- 
ident Carter  s  figure. 

So  at  a  time  when  starvation  is  ram- 
pant in  the  world,  and  when  people  are 
dying,  we  have  already  cut  this  program 
very  substantially,  and  this  amendment 
would  simply  say  that  we  can  mitigate 
that  damage  at  least  somewhat  by  not 
forcing  a  subsidy  hterally  out  of  the 
mouths  of  children  around  this  world 
into  the  merchant  marine  fleet. 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri,  because  I  believe 
that  every  penny  that  goes  for  food  aid 
should  do  just  that.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  Public  Law  480  program  should  be 
exempt  from  the  cargo  preference  re- 
quirement so  that  what  scarce  resources 
we  have  for  emergency  relief  and  famine 
protection  be  put  to  their  intended  uses, 
not  to  an  ancillary  one. 

N;iw,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  vital  role  of  our  merchant  marine, 
the  role  it  plays  in  our  defense  effort  and 
the  number  of  companies  dependent  on 
Government  support  for  their  very  sur- 
vival. I  understand  these  arguments. 
And  I  would  urge  the  administration  to 
make  good  on  its  plans  to  draft  a  new 
maritime  policv.  I  would  urge  the  Com- 
merce Committee  to  take  a  careful  look 
at  the  cargo  preference  program.  Maybe 


It  makes  more  sense  to  have  thla  pro- 
gram funded  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, since  national  security  Is  so  often 
used  as  the  basis  for  the  program's  ra- 
tionale and  not  the  feeding  of  the  world's 
hungry.  Possibly  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment or  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion would  be  the  logical  home  for  all 
c£irgo  preference  provisions. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Agriculture  Department  in  gen- 
eral, or  the  Public  Law  480  program  spe- 
ciflcally.  Is  the  proper  home  for  cargo 
preference. 

The  Public  Law  480  program  Is  the 
food  for  peace  program.  Ever  since  1954 
it  has  had  four  tasks.  First,  it  has  pro- 
vided an  outlet  for  our  surplus  farm 
commodities.  Second,  It  has  met  cer- 
tain foreign  policy  goals.  Third,  it  has 
had  overwhelming  success  in  develop- 
ing new  export  markets  for  our  farm 
goods.  Finally,  it  has  provided  vital  food 
relief  for  needy  countries  around  the 
world. 

In  a  time  of  sharp  budget  constraints, 
every  dollar  spent  on  this  program  is 
precious.  Public  Law  480  has  been  cut, 
and  will  come  in  for  more  cuts.  At  the 
same  time  the  costs  of  cargo  preference 
keep  going  up  and  up.  It  is  now  cal- 
culated that  around  $100  million  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  goes  not  for  food  but  for 
the  shipment  of  food.  That  means  that 
500,000  metric  tons  of  food  goes  impur- 
chased.  It  means  that  people  will  go  a 
little  more  hungry.  And  it  means  that 
in  the  long  run,  the  world  is  a  Uttle 
more  insecure,  a  little  bit  more  desperate. 

As  a  member  of  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  World  Hunger,  I  feel  It  Is 
essential  that  the  Senate  take  a  clear 
stand  on  this  issue  and  support  a  suc- 
cessful progrram  that  has  positive  bene- 
fits for  this  country.  Our  own  fate  as 
a  free  and  secure  nation  is  linked  to 
the  stability  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Our  efforts  through  Public  Law  480  con- 
tribute to  this  stability  and  should  not 
be  diluted. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  this  year  that  the  Senate  has  con- 
sidered this  issue.  The  entire  Agricul- 
ture Committee  recommended  this  action 
as  part  of  the  budget  reconciliation  meas- 
ure. There  was  merit  in  the  proposal 
then,  there  is  even  more  merit  to  the 
proposal  now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. I  also  urge  the  administration 
to  take  a  cold,  hard  look  at  cargo  pref- 
erence itself — specifcally,  in  light  of 
last  year's  loss  of  the  Public  Law  480 
transport  ship  the  SS  Poet  which  went 
down  without  a  trace,  taking  with  It 
all  33  members  of  its  crew.  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Drew  Lewis  had  promised 
to  personally  review  this  country's  grain- 
shipping  system  "to  make  certain  that  It 
does  not  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
the  use  of  any  unsafe  ships  which  risk 
the  lives  of  American  seamen." 

Mr.  President,  our  carw  preference 
pro-n-ams  play  an  important  role  in  sup- 
port of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  whole  program  will  bene- 
fit from  careful  review  by  both  the  rele- 
vant Senate  committee  and  the  admin- 
istration. But  whatever  the  outcome  of 
this  review,  I  see  no  need  for  the  Public 
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Law  48  program,  a  vital  component  of 
our  food  aid  efforts  and  our  foreign 
policy  itself,  to  be  penalized. 

Again,  this  $100  miUion  translates  into 
food — food  for  himgry  children.  I  urge 
support  for  this  amendment. 

CLtMHTATION  or  CABCO  PRETEXENCB 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  indicate  my  support  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, and  to  express  my  opposition  to 
the  continuation  of  cargo  preference  in 
the  Public  Law  480  program. 

I  would  hope  that  Ixjth  Congress  and 
the  administration  are  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize the  fundamental  unfairness  of 
continued  subsidization  of  an  industrial 
special  interest  at  the  same  time  that  we 
are  cutting  supports  for  agriculture  and 
other  sectors  and  increasing  their  reli- 
ance on  the  free  market. 

CU'ITIWC   BACK  THE  FOOD  rOR  PEACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  recovery 
program  outlined  by  the  President  Mid 
undertaken  by  Congress  has  required 
significant  sacrifices  in  the  food  for  peace 
program — some  $100  million  in  commod- 
ity sales  already,  with  another  $140  mil- 
lion requested  in  the  second  round  of 
budget  cuts. 

Frankly,  I  can  make  no  commitment 
to  support  a  further  reduction  in  the 
Public  Law  480  program  at  this  time.  The 
benefits  of  food  for  peace  in  providing 
humanitarian  relief  to  less  developed 
countries  over  the  past  26  years  have 
been  the  margin  of  survival  for  many 
of  the  world's  poor. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  Public  Law 
480  has  contributed  to  our  rural  economy 
by  insuring  the  export  of  a  small  but 
significant  quantity  of  U.S.  agricultural 
products. 

If  we  are  to  reduce  American  assist- 
ance to  both  the  world's  himgry,  and 
to  U.S.  farmers  and  ranchers,  we  should 
also  be  willing  to  scale  down  the  over- 
dependence  of  the  maritime  industry  on 
Government  cargo  preference  guaran- 
tees. 

I  am  informed  that  the  elimination 
of  cargo  preference  proposed  bv  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  would  divert  an  esti- 
mated $100  miUion  to  the  sale  of  farm 
products  abroad.  While  this  amount 
would  not  compensate  for  the  budget  re- 
ductions made  or  requested  in  the  Public 
Law  480  program,  it  would  restore  a  siz- 
able share. 

At  current  commodity  prices,  the 
United  States  would  be  able  to  sell  an 
additional  350,000  to  500,000  metric  tons 
of  com,  wheat,  soybeans,  and  other 
products  with  the  same  money — sales 
that  would  greatly  benefit  the  depressed 
level  of  farm  prices  today. 

CARGO   PRETERENCE  INCONSISTENT   WTIH   FREE 
TRADE 

Mr.  President,  Congress  is  now  com- 
pleting consideration  of  a  new  farm  bill 
which  will  set  commodity  support  provi- 
sions for  the  next  4  years. 

The  1981  farm  bill  will  provide  some 
insurance  for  farmers  against  low  prices, 
but  will  need  to  be  complemented  by  a 
strong  and  aggressive  policy  on  agricul- 
tural exports  in  order  to  restore  prosper- 
ity to  our  farm  sector. 


We  must  explore  every  opportunity  for 
expanding  trade,  for  eliminating  Import 
barriers  and  unfair  export  practices 
which  restrict  U.S.  exports,  and  for  mak- 
ing our  products  competitive  in  the  world 
marketplace. 

One  of  the  few  tools  currently  in  place 
for  assuring  at  least  a  minor  percentage 
of  annual  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  today  s  highly  restrictive  market 
is  the  food  for  peace  program. 

If  farm  prices  are  to  be  raised,  main- 
tenance of  a  meaningful  level  of  exports 
under  Public  Law  480  is  an  essential  ob- 
jective of  our  agricultural  trade  policy. 

ADMINISTRATION  POSITION  ON  CARGO 
PREFERENCE 

To  my  knowledge,  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  has  yet  to  take  a  posi- 
tion on  whether  cargo  preference  for 
Public  Law  480  should  be  continued. 

Transportation  Secretary  Lewis  has 
twice  indicated  that  there  is  an  ongoing 
review  of  the  subject  within  the  overall 
context  of  a  poUcy  framework  on  the 
decline  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine. 

I  certainly  will  look  forward  to  Secre- 
tary Lewis'  conclusions  on  the  subject.  If 
there  is  any  way  to  bring  our  shipping 
industry  back  to  life  without  burdening 
the  U.S.  taxpayer,  he  will  have  my  full 
support. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  see  no  reason  to 
continue  to  burden  the  American  farmer 
or  the  taxpayer  with  the  rising  cost  of 
U.S.  freight  rates  under  cargo  preference. 

I  know  the  condition  of  the  farm 
economy  in  the  countryside  right  now, 
and  it  is  serious.  Farmers  need  all  the 
help  they  can  get — not  through  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  but  through  greater 
exports  and  higher  prices. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope 
that  the  administration  moves  ahead 
quickly  with  its  review  of  the  maritime 
industry  and  makes  its  recommendations 
before  we  are  asked  to  make  further  cuts 
in  the  commodities  side  of  the  Public  Law 
480  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  for  his  forthright 
effort  to  correct  a  situation  that  simply 
does  not  make  good  economic  sense  for 
either  the  administration  or  the  mari- 
time industry. 

We  need  a  healthy  shipping  sector  in 
this  country  just  as  we  need  a  healthy 
agricultural  sector.  We  will  have  neither 
if  private  initiative  and  enterprise  are 
not  allowed  to  determine  profitability  In 
the  domestic  and  world  economy. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Missouri  for  his  initiative  in  this 
effort.  It  is  one  that  is  supported  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy),  and  by  nearly  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  our  mer- 
chant marine  controlled  the  seven  seas. 
We  were  No.  1  in  every  category  of  ship- 
ping. Countries  that  wanted  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  United  States  had  to  ship 
their  goods  in  American  bottoms.  For 
that  matter,  even  if  they  wanted  to  ship 


their  goods  to  another  country.  It  was 
an  American  ship  that  carried  them. 

It  may  interest  many  of  my  colleagues 
to  know  that  we  no  longer  have  the 
world's  largest  merchant  fleet.  In  a 
short  period  of  time,  because  of  our  gen- 
erosity, our  merchant  fleet  ranks  11th 
in  the  world  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
vessels.  We  carry  only  4  percent  of  our 
foreign  commerce  on  American  ships. 
The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
carries  more  than  50  percent  of  its  for- 
eign cargo  on  its  ships,  and  its  fleet  ranks 
second  in  the  world  in  size. 

Public  Law  480,  Mr.  President,  is  a  fine 
program.  The  title  itself  is  an  excellent 
one.  Food  for  Peace.  It  is  an  assistance 
program.  It  is  one  of  the  main  programs 
in  our  foreign  assistance  program. 

Public  Law  480  cargo  is  produced  by 
Americans,  on  American  soil.  I  just  won- 
der how  starving  people  feel  when  they 
receive  food  under  Public  Law  480  which 
has  been  carried  on  Soviet  bloc  ships. 
This  amendment  will  permit  ships  flying 
the  hammer  and  sickle  to  be  carrying 
our  goods.  We  intend  these  goods  to  feed 
the  hungry  and,  at  the  same  time,  carry 
a  message  that  these  are  American 
goods. 

Stevedores  in  some  of  these  undevel- 
oped countries,  not  being  able  to  read 
or  write,  will  see  vessels  flying  the  ham- 
mer and  sickle,  and  will  come  to  a  con- 
clusion that  these  goods  represent  the 
bounty  of  the  Soviet  Union,  not  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  laws  are  so  generous  and  so  Uberal 
that  it  may  surprise  some  of  you  to  know 
that  to  this  day  our  transoceanic  mail 
is  not  being  carried  by  American  ships. 
Our  mail  in  some  cases  is  being  carried 
by  vessels  of  one  of  the  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries. 

This  present  law  says  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  our  goods  must  be  carried  on 
American  ships.  We  are  not  saying  that 
all  of  it  must  be  so  carried.  Now  we  are 
saying  that  all  of  it  can  be  carried  by 
anyone  as  long  as  they  bid  below  us. 

I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  apples  and  oranges. 
Our  shipping  companies  are  privately 
owned,  and  operate  privately  owned 
ships.  They  are  not  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  a  shipping  company 
called  FESCO,  the  Par  East  Steamship 
Co.  Looking  at  the  letterhead  one  would 
conclude  that  it  must  be  some  Chinese 
company.  It  is  wholly  owned  by  the  So- 
viet Government.  It  has  no  trade  unions; 
no  board  of  directors;  no  stockholders. 
It  can  under  bid  the  Americans  vessels 
at  every  turn. 

The  Soviets  long  ago  concluded  that 
the  merchant  marine  was  part  of  their 
defense  structure,  that  it  was  part  of 
their  navy.  We  won  World  War  n  be- 
cause we  had  a  merchant  marine.  Sc»ne 
have  argued  that  we  do  not  need  a  mw- 
chant  marine  because  we  can  always 
rely  upon  our  friends. 

Just  think  back  to  Vietnam.  We  had 
a  few  problems  down  there.  NATO  ships 
refused  to  carry  our  cargo  to  Vietnam. 
Let  us  go  back,  not  too  long  ago.  to  the 
Yom  Kippur  War.  At  a  time  when  the 
Israelis  were  almost  on  their  knees,  and 
were  in  need  of  military  cargo,  we  looked 
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for  U.S.  ships.  All  of  our  ships 

the  high  seas  so  we  called  upon 

™Jis,  Americans  who  owned  ships 

foreign  registry,  and  asked  them. 

apout  being  good  Americans  and 

.,  our  cargo  to  Israel?" 

the  word  got  back  to  the  OPEC 

.  and  they  notified  Panama  and 

that  any  ship  in  their  registry 

this  cargo  would  be  considered 

unfriendly  act.  So  what  was  the 

?    Not    a   single   American    re- 

to  our  call ;  not  a  single  Amer- 

when  the  cnmch  is  on,  I  think 

only  count  on  our  own  ships. 

that  my  colleagues  will  look 

sad  plight  of  our  merchant  ma- 

. ^.  To  think  that  we  carry 

p  jrcent  of  our  foreign  trade  should 

lajor  concern  to  us.  Not  too  long 

R/ere  concerned  about  the  oil  em- 

.  was  real.  I  can  still  see  pictures 

bumper  to  bumper  lined  up  in 

gas  stations  waiting  for  their 

q^ota  of  gasoline. 

what  would  happen  if  there 
embargo.  It  is  not  too  far 
.  Soviets  who  were  No.  30  at 
of  World  War  II  are  now  No. 
world.  At  the  rate  they  are  go- 
ibout  3  years  they  will  be  No.  1. 
time  may  come  when  some  For- 
Mlnister  of  the  Soviet  Union,  sit- 
;3  from  our  Secretary  of  State, 
.  "Mr.  Secretary,  I  don't  like 
atkitude  and  your  country's  atti- 
am  ordering  all  of  our  ships  to 
from  the  United  States."  Then 
have  problems, 
this  may  seem  like  a  very  mi- 
am^ndment,  and  I  commend  its  au- 
Mr.  President,  we  should  be 
about  the  health  and  strength 
iperchant  marine  and  this  amend- 
not  the  way  to  do  it.  I  hope  the 
will  reconsider. 
^ERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
from  Illinois. 
I'ERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
rsspect  for  my  distinguished  col- 
from  Hawaii  and  I,  too,  would 
see  a  strong  merchant  marine, 
aroblem  is  that,  as  we  get  into 
of  regulation  and  doing  it  this 
.     get  all  kinds  of  distortion.  I 
almost  sooner  see  an  appropria- 
ne  up  and  just  vote  on  it.  We  do 
to  subsidize  the  Navy,  we  do  not 
subsidize  the  tank  program  for 
An^,  we  just  appropriate  the  money 
,  "This  is  in  the  national  inter- 
we  are  going  to  do  this."  To  do 
back  door  invites  all  sorts  of 


tie 
distort!  m 

For  instance,  I  would  ask  my  dist'n- 
guishec  colleague,  what  do  we  do  in  the 
Great  ].<akes,  the  fourth  seacoast  of  the 
coimtrj  ?  What  do  we  do  with  50  per- 
cent ca  'go  preference  when  we  only  have 
one  Anerican  bottom  in  all  the  Great 
Lakes?  What  do  you  do?  What  is  the  dis- 
tortion of  dollars  there?  What  do  our 
manuf  1  .cturers  do?  What  happens  on 
any  Gc  verament-paid  cargo  that  is  re- 
quired to  ship  50  percent  of  it?  That 
penaliz  ;s  everj'one.  You  never  know 
what  tie  cost  with  the  merchant  ma- 
rine is  then. 


I  have  presented  this  problem,  and 
Senator  Slade  Gorton,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  has  prom- 
ised to  hold  hearings  on  this  whole  is- 
sue so  that  we  can  look  at  it  as  a  whole 
and  not  piecemeal. 

I  want  a  strong  merchant  marine.  But 
I  have  a  problem  doing  it  by  the  back 
door.  You  never  know  what  the  cost  of 
a  subsidy  is,  and  that  is,  in  principle 
and  economic  theory,  a  problem  that 
we  constantly  face  on  this. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  pending 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  a  question.  Senator 
Danforth  has  distinguished  himself  for 
his  deep  concern  about  people,  and  not 
just  people  in  the  United  States.  He  is 
concerned  about  our  own  citizens,  his 
own  constituents,  and  he  is  concerned 
about  the  people  of  the  world  because 
he  recognizes  that  instability  in  the 
world  creates  instability  for  the  United 
States.  With  80  percent  of  our  raw 
materials  coming  from  outside  the 
United  States,  with  virtually  all  of  our 
really  growing  dynamic  markets  abroad, 
instability  anyplace  creates  conditions 
that  undercut  our  own  economy. 

It  Is  certainly  symbolic  from  a  hu- 
manitarian standpoint,  that  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  went  this  year  to  the  United 
Nations  International  Commission  on 
Refugees.  This  was  a  statement  that  they 
did  more  to  bring  about  peace  by  taking 
care  of  the  millions  of  impoverished, 
starving  people,  and  they  moved  in  to 
meet  a  critical  need.  And  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Missouri  went  out 
on  his  own  months  ago,  half  a  year  ago 
or  more,  to  report  back  to  the  Senate 
what  was  happening  there. 

Now  in  this  case,  I  would  ask  the  ques- 
tion: With  the  additional  costs  of  the 
50-percent  cargo  preference — equalling 
the  equivalent  of  350,000  to  450,000  tons 
of  grain — how  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  could  be  fed  for  a  whole 
year  with  what  is  paid  as  transportation 
costs  in  this  requirement,  this  regulation 
by  Government?  What  are  we  talking 
about  in  the  terms  of  human  beings? 

We  place  tremendous  value  on  one  life 
in  this  countrj-.  We  will  go  to  extraordi- 
nary means  to  save  one  life.  Look  what 
we  spent  trying  to  save  the  hostages  in 
Iran,  a  country  that  for  444  days  humili- 
ated and  plagued  this  Nation  because 
those  lives  were  at  stake.  How  many  lives 
are  we  talking  about  with  this  food  sub- 
sidy that  goes  to  pay  the  regulation  of 
50 -percent  cargo? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  think  that 
his  question  is  right  on  target.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  claims  that  this  was  an 
amendment  designed  to  save  money.  It 
is  not.  I  would  love  to  think  of  an  amend- 
ment to  save  money,  but  this  particular 
amendment  Is  not  designed  to  save 
money:  rather,  what  this  amendment 
does  is  to  save  that  portion  of  Public 
Law  48  D,  spending,  which  is  now  being 
used  to  subsidize  the  merchant  fleet, 
should  instead  be  used  to  buy  food  to 
send  abroad,  and  that  if  we  want  to  sub- 
sidize the  merchant  fleet,  let  us  do  so 
directly,  not  through  a  back  door  method 
and  not  through  a  method  which  di- 


rectly takes  food  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  dying. 

The  answer  to  the  Senator's  question 
is  that  between  350.000  and  500,000  met- 
ric tons  of  food,  which  could  be  bought 
with  this  savings,  would  feed  6  to  8  mil- 
lion children  for  a  year.  So  you  are  talk- 
ing about  millions  of  people — millions  of 
people — whose  lives  can  be  saved  if  we 
simply  use  the  Public  Law  480  money  for 
the  purpose  of  Public  Law  480.  The  pur- 
pose of  Public  Law  480  is  to  feed  people — 
that  is  the  purpose  of  the  law — not  to 
allow  the  money  to  be  diverted  to  some 
other  cause,  however  just  that  other 
cause  might  be. 

So  the  answer  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
6  to  8  million  people. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  one  other  point 
in  answer  to  his  question  and  in  response 
to  part  of  the  question. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  pointed  out 
that  last  June  during  the  consideration 
of  the  Budget  Act,  when  the  same  issue 
was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it 
was  said  at  that  time,  "Well,  there  will 
be  hearings  and  we  will  hear  the  matter. 
We  will  discuss  it.  We  will  have  further 
chances  to  hear  witnesses  and  so  forth, 
and  that  the  administration  would  study 
it." 

Well,  since  that  time,  almost  4  months 
have  gone  by  and  the  only  hearing  that 
was  held  was  a  hearing  by  Senator 
BoscHwiTz's  subcommittee  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  And  so  hearings  have 
been  held.  And  I  am  told  at  that  sub- 
committee hearing,  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation did  not  even  bother  to  testify. 

We  can  go  on  and  promise  hearings 
forever.  But  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
every  day  that  goes  by  more  people  are 
going  to  die.  And  I  do  not  relish  being 
so  dramatic  as  to  talk  about  people  dy- 
ing by  the  second,  but,  in  fact,  it  is  true. 
And  for  us  to  have  "World  Pood  Day", 
which  we  celebrated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  just  last  week  and  our  rhetoric 
is  all  polished  up  about  what  we  are 
going  to  do  to  help  the  people  who  are 
hungry  around  the  world,  and  then 
when  we  have  a  provision  in  the  law 
where  we  knowingly  divert  funds  avail- 
able to  get  food  into  the  stomachs  of 
children  and  we  divert  that  money  for 
some  other  purpose,  I  think  that  it  makes 
a  mockery  of  what  we  were  saying  last 
week. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  very  much  indeed.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  in  just  a  moment. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  hear 
a  lot  about  right  to  life,  and  that  is  a 
controversial  issue.  But  I  know  of  no  con- 
troversy over  8  million  people — whether 
they  are  children  already  bom,  whether 
they  are  teenagers,  youngsters,  whether 
they  are  women,  whether  they  are  men — 
who  are  so  impoverished,  so  weak  that 
they  cannot  even  till  their  own  flelds, 
they  cannot  even  work  for  a  living.  And 
there  is  hardlv  a  protest  from  them. 
Those  of  us  who  have  seen  the  starv- 
ing— we  have  all  seen  them — know  that 
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there  is  no  protest  there.  They  are  Just 
too  weak  to  protest. 

In  Kampuchea,  we  know  that  many 
faltered  on  the  way.  Because  of  lack  of 
food,  they  could  not  carry  on  any  longer, 
even  though  they  knew  the  promised 
land,  the  opening  of  the  door  of  Thai- 
land to  them,  was  there.  And  the  same 
thing  down  in  Afghanistan,  where  some 
were  able  to  go  into  Pakistan,  but  some 
just  did  not  make  it. 

In  Africa,  people  just  could  not  get  to 
food. 

We  cannot  find  a  way  to  justify  taking 
away  the  source  of  nourishment  and  life 
for  8  million  people  when  we  could  turn 
this  aroimd,  hold  our  hearing,  and  face 
up  to  the  issue.  Then  we  could  say,  "A 
merchant  marine  is  in  the  national  secu- 
rity interest  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
going  to  liave  one.  It  is  going  to  cost  so 
much.  We  are  not  going  to  do  it  with 
backdoor  methods,  with  indirect  accoimt- 
ing  so  that  we  do  not  know  what  it  really 
costs  us.  That  is  not  the  American  way  to 
do  things.  Face  up  to  it.  Cast  a  vote.  Put 
us  on  the  spot  and  let  us  determine  that 
this  is  something  we  must  have  and  we 
are  goin?  to  have." 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  also  recognize  that  if 
a  merchant  fleet  is  in  the  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  then  clearly  in 
the  Defense  Department  budget  some- 
where there  is  the  $75  million  to  $100 
mdllion  necessary  to  provide  for  what  is 
allegedly  a  key  portion  of  our  national 
security.  Cleau-ly.  we  can  get  that  funding 
somewhere. 

But  the  problem  with  this  particular 
program,  the  way  it  is  operating  now.  is 
that  money  is  taken  directly  from  food 
purchases  and  put  into  the  subsidy.  That 
is  what  we  believe  is  just  a  perversion  of 
the  purposes  of  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  will  certainly  want  to 
hear  frwn  other  Senators  on  the  floor 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  majority 
leader,  the  floor  manager,  and  the  mi- 
nority floor  manager.  We  would  be  pre- 
pared to  have  a  voice  vote,  unless  there 
is  a  request  from  someone  else  for  a  roU- 
call  vote.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  the 
floor. 

B4r.  SARBANES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  how  Icmg  has 
the  provision  he  is  seeking  to  repeal  been 
In  the  law? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Since  1954. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  think  that  is  a  very, 
very  important  fact.  This  program  has 
embraced  as  one  of  its  piuposes.  since 
1954,  27  years  ago,  support  for  an  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine.  In  other  words, 
there  is  not  a  new  provision  in  this  leg- 
islation that  for  the  first  time  is  seeking 
to  introduce  Into  our  law  the  concept  of 
providing  some  support  for  our  mer- 
chant marine.  That  provision  has  been 
In  the  law  for  27  years.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  seeks  to 
pull  that  longstanding  provision  out  of 
the  law. 

We  hear  all  this  criticism  about  this 
way  of  supporting  the  American  mer- 
chant marine;  I  think  such  support  is 
a  very  important  objective.  I  would  point 


out  that  every  other  maritime  nation  in 
the  world  is  providing  support  in  one 
way  or  another,  and  that  we  are  losing 
out  in  the  process  because  we  do  not 
have  a  commitment  to  an  American 
merchant  marine  and  a  fully  developed 
program  for  achieving  it. 

We  hear  the  assertions.  "Well,  if  you 
are  going  to  do  it.  it  ought  to  be  done 
differently.  It  should  be  in  the  Defense 
Department  budget;  or  it  ought  to  be 
done  directly  by  appropriations." 

But  none  of  those  alternatives  are  in 
the  ofiBng.  They  are  not  before  us.  In- 
stead what  is  before  us  is  an  amendment 
which  would  take  out  a  long-standing 
provision  for  supporting  our  merchant 
marine.  This  amendment  will  have  a 
major  impact  on  the  little  sustenance 
that  we  now  provide  for  maintaining  an 
American  merchant  marine.  We  have 
already  allowed  the  merchant  marine  to 
deteriorate  very  badly,  at  a  significant 
expense  to  the  country.  I  believe  that 
decline  affects  our  national  security 
position.  It  affects  our  international  eco- 
nomic position.  It  carries  with  it  very 
serious  potential  consequences  in  the 
future. 

To  come  now  with  an  amendment  that 
would  rip  out  of  the  law  a  provision  that 
has  been  there  for  the  last  27  years  rep- 
resents a  complete  reversal  of  policy. 
This  cargo  preference  provision  has  been 
in  the  law  since  1954.  No  one  has  ana- 
lyzed carefully  what  the  impact  would  be 
to  pull  it  out  of  the  law. 

I  sympathize  with  the  objective  of 
feeding  more  people.  Provided  a  larger 
appropriation  for  the  Public  Law  480 
program.  You  could  feed  more  people  by 
paying  less  for  the  food  that  you  take 
into  the  P»ublic  Law  480  program.  Would 
the  Senator  supporting  this  amendment 
want  to  take  that  approval?  The  entire 
program  has  been  structured  carefully 
and  that  structuring  has  prevailed  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  One 
of  the  objectives  of  the  legislation  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  is  support 
for  the  American  merchant  marine, 
which  is  reflected  in  this  requirement 
that  at  least  a  certain  percentage  of 
these  shipments  be  made  in  American 
bottoms. 

If  we  are  going  to  start  dropping  such 
support  off  the  side  without  substituting 
anything  in  its  place  in  terms  of  con- 
tinuing support  for  the  merchant  marine, 
then  the  bottom  line  is  that  the  mer- 
chant marine  wiU  diminish  even  further 
with  all  of  the  costs  and  all  of  the  re- 
percussions that  will  bring  in  terms  of 
important  economic  and  security  inter- 
ests of  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment  and  hope  it  will 
be  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri. 

I  aeree  with  the  comments  he  made 
regarding  the  humanitarian  mission  of 
the  Public  Law  480  program.  In  addition 


to  the  benefit  this  amendment  will  have 
overseas,  it  also  has  important  conse- 
quences for  US.  agriculture. 

Clearly,  the  total  cost  of  the  Public 
Law  480  cargo  preference  requirements 
for  fiscal  year  1982  will  be  much  greater 
than  the  $70  million  that  was  estimated 
only  last  summer.  The  differential  be- 
tween the  rates  charged  by  foreign  flag 
carriers  and  U.S.-flag  carriers  has  wid- 
ened in  the  past  few  months  due  to  rate 
increases  by  the  domestic  fleet.  The  new 
estimate  for  the  cost  of  cargo  preference 
is  $90  million  for  title  I  and  another  $6 
to  $10  million  for  title  n.  That  means  we 
are  now  talking  about  a  $100-million  sub- 
sidy to  the  maritime  industry  that  Is 
counted  as  an  expense  in  the  agricultural 
portion  of  the  budget.  Note  that  this  sub- 
sidy is  not  included  in  the  budget  of  the 
Maritime  Administration.  Instead,  it  is 
hidden  in  the  budget  for  agricultural 
programs.  This  gives  the  mistaken  im- 
pression that  the  agricultural  programs 
cost  more  than  they  actually  do. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  fully  appre- 
ciate the  impact  of  cargo  preference  on 
the  Public  Law  480  program,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  way  the  program 
is  administered.  I  have  no  complaint  with 
the  way  the  program  is  run  by  USDA. 
They  handle  it  this  way  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  law.  What  bothers  me  is  that 
they  have  to  nm  the  program  at  all. 

"These  facts  are  clear.  U.S.-flag  vessels 
charge  higher  rates  than  foreign  vessels. 
The  differential  payment  averaged  over 
$49  per  metric  ton  in  1981  (equivalent  to 
$1.32  per  bushel  on  wheat).  USDA  has 
no  control  over  the  size  of  the  differential 
it  must  pay.  The  Maritime  Administra- 
tion decides,  based  on  Public  Law  664 
of  1954,  whether  the  rates  charged  by 
U.S.-flag  carriers  are  "fair  and  reason- 
able." I  question  whether  a  rate  of  $49 
per  metric  ton  on  top  of  the  rates  charged 
by  foreign  carriers  is  either  fair  or  rea- 
sonable. However,  if  MarAd  decides  that 
they  are,  then  USDA  must  pay  for  the 
differential  on  the  50  percent  of  Public 
Law  480  shipments  required  to  be  shipped 
on  domestic  carriers.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that. 

In  actual  practice,  the  $100  million  less 
that  will  be  shipped  if  this  amendment 
is  not  adopted  will  be  spread  among  the 
various  commodities.  For  sake  of  illus- 
tration, though,  let  us  assume  that  all  of 
it  comes  from  reduced  wheat  shipments. 
This  helps  to  point  out  the  enormity  of 
the  problem.  If  we  assume  that  wheat  at 
export  locations  is  worth  $4.50  per  bushel, 
the  $100  million  to  be  spent  on  cargo 
preference  would  buy  22  million  bushels 
of  wheat. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  22  milllMi 
bushels  is  an  awful  lot  of  wheat.  It 
amounts  to  nearly  16  percent  of  all  the 
wheat  grown  In  Mirmesota  this  year.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  Minnesota  was  the 
seventh  ranking  wheat  producing  State 
in  1981.  Wheat  is  very  important  to  the 
farmers  of  Minnesota  and  virtually  all 
others  States  in  the  country.  When  we 
realize  how  much  more  wheat  could  be 
exported  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram by  eliminating  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence requirement,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  this  amendment  is  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  American  agriculture. 
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I  wish  to  clarify  one  point.  It  Is  my 
lntenti<  n— and  I  am  sure  the  intention 
of  the  0  ther  cosponsors — that  the  moneys 
freed  u  3  by  this  amendment  be  used  for 
purcha  o  of  commodities  and  not  be  ex- 
tracted from  Public  Law  480  as  still  an- 
other b  jdget  cut. 

Mr.  ]  ^resident,  when  we  discussed  this 
issue  di  iring  the  reconciliation  process  in 
June,  \hose  who  wanted  to  eliminate 
cargo  I  reference  were  criticized  for  not 
having  held  hearings.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  I  have  since  held  a  hearing 
under  i  he  auspices  of  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural  Policy  Subcommittee,  which  1 
chair.  The  hearing  was  held  on  July  10 
with  r€  presentatives  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry, organized  labor,  the  administra- 
tion, ai  d  other  interested  parties  invited 
We  learned  several  interesting  things. 
One  tljng  is  that  the  administration  is 
not  ov^ly  interested  in  the  issue  of  cargo 
prefer^ce  as  it  applies  to  Public  Law 
480.  Wfc  invited  representatives  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  (old  home  of 
MarAdF,  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation'i  new  home  of  Mar  Ad » ,  and  the 
Departjnent  of  Defense  to  appear  and 
present  testimony.  All  three  of  these  De- 
partments declined  to  send  representa- 
tives.   I 

Anotlher  point  that  was  brought  out  Is 
that  ca  rgo  preference  benefits  only  eight 
or  nln^  companies  which  charter  bulk 
vessels  to  carry  title  I  commodity  ship- 
ments. The  total  number  of  vessels  which 
are  generally  offered  to  carry  these  car- 
goes is  less  than  25.  A  little  arithmetic 
shows  us  that  the  $100  million  subsidy 
divide^  by  25  ships  comes  out  to  around 
$4  million  per  ship  per  year. 

Still ,  another  interesting  fact  Is  that 
most  (if  the  ships  are  Quite  old.  Only 
three  (if  them  were  built  in  the  1970's. 
One  nas  built  in  the  1960's.  One  was 
buUt  111  the  1959's.  All  the  rest  were  built 
in  the  1940's.  This  means  much  of  the 
fleet  is  over  35  years  old.  Most  of  the 
vessels  are  not  efSclent  compared  to 
more  modem  craft.  Many  are  not  really 
designed  to  handle  the  bulk  grain 
cargoei. 

In  fiict,  it  was  pointed  out  that  Sri 
Lanka  ar^oimced  a  Public  Law  480 
wheat  tender  under  protest.  Sri  Lanka 
has  a  modem  high-speed  pneumatic 
unloading  system  that  works  efficiently 
only  \rlth  large  bulk  carriers.  Unload- 
ing visels  with  small,  awkwardly  lo- 
cated compartments  not  only  slows  the 
whole  operation  and  increases  costs,  but 
greatlj  Increases  the  potential  for  dam- 
aging the  equipment. 

Thi^  situation  wears  heavily  on  the 
good  itill  that  has  teen  established  with 
Sri  I4nka  as  an  agricultural  trading 
partn*.  As  that  country  develops  and 
becomes  more  of  a  commercial  grain 
customer  and  less  of  a  Public  Law  480 
custonier,  will  they  turn  to  the  United 
States!  to  meet  their  needs?  More  like- 
ly, a  negative  experience  with  our  coun- 
try w:  1  induce  them  to  buy  more  heav- 
ily fiom  other  countries.  This  Sri 
Lankan  problem  results  directly  from 
the  cargo  preference  requirement. 

Son  e  people  are  concerned  that  many 
jobs  could  be  lost  if  cargo  preference 
would  be  ended.  On  the  contrary,  we 
found  that  this  would  not  be  the  case. 


Even  if  the  entire  fleet  currently  carry- 
ing bulk  chartered  Public  Law  480  car- 
goes was  retired — which  we  do  not  ex- 
pect— the  impact  would  be  lim.ted.  If 
each  of  the  25  vessels  has  a  crew  of  40, 
there  would  be  a  total  of  1,000  jobs  that 
could  be  lost.  Keep  in  mind,  though, 
that  the  average  cargo  preference  sub- 
sidy for  each  of  those  jobs  would  be 
$100,000  ($100  million  divided  by  1,000 
jobs  equals  $100,000  per  job) .  If  the  $100 
million  was  usecl  to  ship  more  commod- 
ities, the  net  impact  on  the  domestic 
economy  would  be  to  create  far  more 
jobs  than  could  possibly  be  lost  by 
adopting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  hearing  we  found 
no  evidence  whatsoever  that  these  25 
ships  add  to  our  country's  military  secu- 
rity. They  may  well  have  done  so  dur- 
ing World  War  II  when  so  many  of  them 
were  built,  but  now  most  are  simply  too 
old,  too  slow,  too  small,  and  too  un- 
reliable to  be  of  any  significant  military 
benefit  in  a  time  of  national  crisis. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  statement 
by  telling  of  an  incident  involving  a  ship 
carrying  a  Public  Law  480  cargo  that 
just  came  to  my  attention  yesterday.  I 
do  not  wish  to  reveal  the  name  of  the 
ship  or  the  company  involved  because  I 
am  advised  that  USDA  may  be  initiating 
legal  action  against  the  owner. 

The  ship  involved  is  an  old  tanker 
which  was  chartered  to  carry  a  Public 
Law  480  cargo  of  soybean  oil  to  Asia.  At 
the  time  it  was  chartered,  it  was  the 
only  U.S.-flag  carrier  available.  The 
freight  differential  was  in  line  with  Mar 
Ad  regulations.  After  the  oil  had  been 
loaded  and  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail, 
the  owner  announced  his  intention  to 
scrap  the  vessel  alter  completing  the 
voyage. . 

This  was  a  convenient  decision  for  the 
owner  since  one  of  the  largest  ship  scrap- 
yards in  the  world  is  located  in  Singa- 
pore. The  ship  did  deliver  its  cargo  of 
soybean  oil  to  Karachi,  Pakistan,  and 
Chittagong.  Bangladesh.  Even  as  I  speak 
that  ship  is  heading  toward  Singapore 
or  has  just  recently  arrived. 

What  we  have  is  a  situation  where  thn 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  through 
Public  Law  480  have  paid  the  owner 
more  in  freight  differential  payments  to 
deliver  the  soybean  oil  and  return  the 
ship  to  the  United  States  than  it  cost  for 
the  entire  trip  to  Pakistan,  Bangladesh, 
and  Singapore.  The  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened before.  USDA  hopes  to  recover 
some  of  this  loss  through  the  courts. 

Ths  issue  is  clear,  though.  If  the  pro- 
gram is  being  abused  in  this  manner, 
why  should  we  continue  to  support  it? 
Are  these  rusty  old  tubs  actually  doing 
us  any  good,  or  is  the  program  merely 
providing  a  subsidy  for  a  few  companies 
in  the  ocean  shipping  business?  I  feel 
clearly  that  the  program  has  outlived 
its  usefulness  and  should  be  scrapped 
like  the  ship  I  have  just  talked  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee we  have  held  some  hearings  on 
this  subject.  Of  course,  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  Public  Law  480  falls  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. 


We  found  that  if  the  objective  that  the 
distmguished  benacor  irom  Maryland 
was  Citing  were  being  ach.eved,  it  would 
be  one  thing.  But  tnat  objective  is  not 
being  achieved.  The  problem  with  the 
merchant  marine  in  this  country  is  not 
related  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  car- 
go preference  on  PubLc  Law  480  ship- 
ments. Of  course,  the  merchant  marine  is 
supported  by  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  other  forms.  In  the 
case  of  Public  Law  480,  the  cost  is  ap- 
proximately $70  million.  I  understand 
that  cost  has  now  gone  up  to  $90  million, 
the  cost  of  using  American  bottoms  in- 
stead of  going  out  into  the  open  market. 

But  the  most  compelling  aspect  of  the 
argument,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  kind 
of  vessels  being  offered  for  the  Public  Law 
480  shipments,  for  the  title  I  goods  that 
we  give  and  sell  at  preferred  rates  to 
other  countries.  As  I  look  at  that  list  of 
vessels,  I  note  that  of  the  13  vessels,  10 
of  them  were  built  in  1945  or  earlier.  Par- 
don me,  one  was  built  in  1948.  Ten  of 
them  were  built  during  the  1940's.  Most 
of  them  saw  service  in  the  Second  World 
War,  apparently.  One  was  built  in  1961 
and  two,  indeed,  were  built  very  recently, 
in  1978. 

Of  the  dry  bulk  vessels,  of  the  13  of 
them  which  are  normaUy  offered  and 
that  have  been  offered  in  the  last  year 
for  title  I  cargoes,  10  of  them  were  built 
in  the  1940's,  and  only  two  of  them  were 
built  recently,  within  the  last  3  years. 
Only  two  of  them  were  built  within  the 
last  20  years. 

Of  the  tanker  vessels  that  are  offered 
for  title  I  goods,  I  note  that  9  of  the  11 
were  built  in  the  1940's,  1,  the  Ban- 
ner, was  built  in  1956,  and  1  tanker 
vessel  was  built  in  1973. 

There  are  other  U.S.-flag  vessels,  of 
course,  that  are  liners,  Mr.  President,  but 
the  above  vessels  are  those  that  are  of- 
fered on  title  I  cargo. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  very  desirable 
end  of  having  an  active,  usable,  and  pro- 
gressive fleet  of  ships  in  our  merchant 
marine,  and  if,  indeed,  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence requirement  was  helping  such  an 
objective,  that  would  be  one  thing.  But 
from  the  hearings  that  we  have  held  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  achieving  that  ob- 
jective. 

For  those  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  the  amendment  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Missouri,  ask  to 
be  made  a  cosponsor,  if  I  am  not  already 
a  cosponsor,  and  hope  that  it  will  be 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 
They  are  succinct  and  well  presented. 
I  come  down  on  the  side  of  those  who  op- 
pose this  amendment  for  the  following 
reasons : 

First,  we  obviously  need  a  strong  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine. 

Second,  the  elimination  of  the  cargo 
preference  requirement  for  Public  Law 
480  would  be  the  start  of  an  erosive  proc- 
ess in  the  present  all-too-small  subsidy 
program  we  have  for  the  merchant 
marine. 

The  thought  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  that  we  ought  to  use  Amerl- 
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can  carriers  to  carry  American  food  aid. 
Is  a  very  important  one  because  it  en- 
ables us  to  stress  that  these  gifts  are 
from  the  United  States,  not  from  some 
other  country  that  otherwise  transported 
them  across  the  ocean. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  in  his  idea  that  we 
should  have  more  food  for  the  hungry. 
The  best  way  to  do  that  would  be  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  our  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program. 

I  was  struck  with  Ills  statistic  that  $100 
million  would  feed — how  many  children 
for  how  long,  did  the  Senator  say? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  About  8  million  for 
a  year. 

Mr.  PELL.  Eight  million  children  for 
1  year,  Mr.  President.  That  is  a  startling 
statistic  and  a  very  important  one.  What 
concerns  me  is  that  if  this  amendment 
is  passed,  we  would  find  that  its  benefits 
would  quickly  be  gobbled  up  by  OMB 
and  Mr.  Stockman.  We  have  no  as- 
surance that  the  savings  would  in  fact 
be  used  to  feed  the  hungry.  The  admin- 
istration has  already  reduced  the  food 
for  peace  program  by  exactly  $100  mil- 
lion, from  $1.26  billion  to  $1.16  billion. 
If  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
is  correct,  one  can  hold  that  the  admin- 
istration is  responsible  for  starving,  over 
a  period  of  a  year,  6  to  8  million  chil- 
dren ;  statistically,  that  would  be  a  cor- 
rect statement. 

I  have  long  supported  efforts  aimed  at 
the  alleviation  of  world  hunger,  and  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  the  intent  of  this 
amendment,  but  my  own  view  is  that 
we  should  add  to  the  Public  Law  480 
authorization.  I  would  support  any 
amendment  to  add  to  our  food  aid  pro- 
gram, because  that  would  continue  to 
provide  a  modest  subsidy  to  the  mer- 
chant marine — while  also  feeding  more 
hungry  children.  In  my  view,  we  can  ac- 
complish both  goals. 

Finally,  we  have  President  Reagan's 
most  recently  revised  budget  proposal 
with  an  additional  cut  of  $140  million  in 
the  food  for  peace  program.  This  addi- 
tional cut  is  more  than  the  projected 
savings  which  would  accrue  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted.  Statistically, 
President  Reagan  will  be  responsible  for 
the  starving  for  a  year  and  a  half  of 
another  6  to  8  million  children.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  that 
is  the  result  of  a  further  cut  of  $140 
million. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  important 
thing  here  is  to  be  honest  with  our- 
selves, recognize  that  we  do  have  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  merchant  marine.  It  is  not 
hidden.  It  is  perfectly  open  and  fully 
Justifiable.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
tinue this  subsidy,  fight  the  projected 
reduction  of  $140  million  the  adminis- 
tration is  proposing  for  Public  Law  480, 
and  flght  to  increase  the  total  amount  of 
funds  made  available  for  the  world's 
hungry  children.  For  me.  that  is  the 
proper  course  of  action. 

Mr.  GORTON  and  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ 
addressed  the  Chair . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  have  another  minute  just  to  expand 
on  the  point  I  was  making  regarding  the 


age  of  the  ships,  I  should  like  to  conclude 
my  statement  by  telling  of  an  Incident 
that  is  actually  happening  just  now. 
That  is  that  a  ship  carrying  a  Public 
Law  480  cargo  of  soybean  oil  that  Is  go- 
ing to  Asia,  at  the  time  it  was  chartered, 
was  the  only  U.S.-flag  carrier  available. 
The  freight  differential  was  In  line  with 
the  regulations.  After  the  oil  had  been 
loaded  and  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail, 
the  owner  announced  his  intention  to 
scrap  the  vessel  after  completing  the 
voyage.  "ITiis  was  a  convenient  decision 
for  the  owner,  since  one  of  the  largest 
ship  scrapyards  In  the  world  Is  located 
in  Singapore. 

So  the  ship  delivered  its  cargo  of  soy- 
bean oil  to  Karachi.  Pakistan,  and  should 
have  gone  to  Bangladesh.  As  I  speak 
here,  Mr.  President,  that  ship  is  heading 
toward  Singapore  or  has  Just  recently 
arrived. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  state  that  we 
do  want  to  maintain  a  merchant  marine, 
but  we  want  to  maintain  a  merchant 
marine  that,  in  this  day  smd  age,  is  a 
useful  one  and  not  a  bunch  of  old  tubs 
that  are  not  going  to  serve  us  In  the 
event  of  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  cargo  preference  is 
to  maintain  our  merchant  marine. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  propon- 
ent of  the  amendment  had  a  note  handed 
to  him  about  the  UJ3.S.  Poet.  This  is  an 
often  discussed  ship.  In  this  case,  it  was 
carrying  food,  principally  wheat,  to 
Egypt  approximately  a  year  ago  and  was 
simply  lost  and  never  heard  from.  Just 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  together  with 
its  crew.  It  was  never  heard  from  again. 
Another  case  was  a  mid -1940's  ship 
that  we  were  preserving  for  our  great 
merchant  marine  through  the  cargo 
preference  amendment.  It  was  carrying, 
of  course,  a  load  of  wheat  imder  the 
Public  Law  480  program. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  those  who  argue  that  we  should 
have  a  formidable  merchant  marine.  We 
are  simply  going  about  it  in  the  wrong 
way  or  we  are  not  accomplishing  the  ob- 
jective by  the  cargo  preference  program 
and  we  are  not  adding  to  the  strength  of 
our  merchant  marine. 

Instead,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  said,  and  as  I  know 
my  colleague  from  Missouri  has  pointed 
out,  we  are  reducing  the  amount  of  food 
that  is  available  for  the  world's  hungry. 
So  I  am  fervidly  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
fundamental  disagreement  over  the  de- 
sirability of  this  amendment  is  at  least 
partially  disguised  by  agreement  among 
all  Members  who  have  spoken  on  this 
issue  on  at  least  two  propositions.  The 
first  of  those  propositions  is  that  the 
Public  Law  480  program,  the  food  for 
peace  program,  is  important.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  those  who  receive  and  are 
able  to  use  that  food  to  improve  their 
own  lives;  in  some  cases,  to  keep  starva- 
tion away.  It  is  important  also  to  the 
agricultural  commimity  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  helps  us  rid  this  country  of 
certain  kinds  of  agricultural  surpluses 


which  would  otherwise  cost  money  to 
store  and  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
prices  which  our  agricultural  community 
receives  for  its  products. 

The  second  area  ol  substantial  agree- 
ment among  all  of  those  who  have 
spoken  on  this  issue  is  at  least  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  importance  of  preserving  and 
enhancing  some  American  merchant 
marine.  I  have  not  heard  any  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  say  that  we 
should  simply  allow  that  portion  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  which  works 
in  foreign  commerce  to  disappear  en- 
tirely. Instead,  they  say.  this  is  simply 
not  the  way  in  which  to  provide  for 
the  American  merchant  marine;  there 
must  be  some  other,  there  must  be  some 
better  way;  if  there  is  to  be  a  subsidy, 
the  subsidy  should  be  direct;  why  do  we 
not  have  a  proposal  to  that  effect? 

Yet,  so  far  this  year,  in  connection 
with  direct  proposals  for  aid  to  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,  we  have  taken 
just  two  actions.  First,  we  have  made  no 
appropriation  whatsoever  to  that  portion 
of  our  merchant  marine  philosophy 
which  calls  for  a  subsidy  for  the  con- 
struction cost  differentials  between 
American  j^ards  and  foreign  yards,  so 
that,  except  for  a  little  bit  left  over  from 
last  year,  there  will  be  no  subsidy,  which 
will  further,  to  a  certain  extent,  harm 
American  yards  and  promote  those  in 
other  countries. 

Second,  there  Is  a  relatively  modest 
program  of  subsidy  for  operating  differ- 
entials, refiecting  the  difference  in  costs 
between  running  an  American  merchant 
marine  on  a  day-to-day  basis  in  foreign 
commerce  and  that  of  the  balance  of  our 
foreign  competitors. 

That  area  of  our  budget  has  not  been 
increased  at  all  this  year  and  limps  along 
at  a  relatively  slow  rate.  Since  I  took 
office  in  this  body  in  January  and  was  as- 
signed the  chairmanship  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine,  that  sub- 
committee has  been  quite  busy  at  at- 
tempting to  provide  for  the  better  way  to 
help  the  American  merchant  marine. 

We  have  had  extensive  hearings  on 
and  are  close  to  the  time  for  markup  of 
a  proposal,  a  deregulatory  proposal 
which  will  reduce  the  red  tape  of  the  reg- 
ulatory activity  of  various  Federal  agen- 
cies in  the  hope  that  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  will  be  somewhat  better 
able  to  compete  with  foreign  merchant 
marines,  many  of  which  are  very  heavily 
subsidized,  many  of  which  are.  in  fact, 
owned  by  the  foreign  governments  whose 
flags  they  fly. 

We  do  not  think  it  possible,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  think  It  desirable,  in 
that  subcommittee,  substantially  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  mwiey  which  goes 
directly  Into  such  subsidy  programs.  But 
I  must  say  that  without  these  reforms, 
without  the  modest  subsidies  repre- 
sented both  by  direct  appropriations  to- 
day and  by  those  included  in  Public  Law 
480,  and  a  number  of  other  similar  pro- 
grams, we  simply  will  not  have  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 

To  adopt  this  amendment  in  the  al>- 
sence  of  substituting  something  of  tang- 
ible merit  and  value  for  it  is  simply  an- 
other element  In  a  sentence  of  death  to 
that  American  merchant  marine.  All  the 
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fine  worts  about  the  desirability  of  re- 
taining some  such  capability,  both  for  its 
own  sake  and  for  its  contribution  to  na- 
tional defense,  will  be  nothing  but  the 
most  hollow  form  of  rhetoric. 

The  dii  tinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr  Sarbanes)  .  in  his  remarks  just 
a  few  mo  nents  ago,  pointed  out  that  this 
subsidy  iJi  27  years  of  age;  that  it  was  a 
part  of  t  ae  creaUon  of  Public  Law  480 
when  It  f  rst  became  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land. 

I  belUve  we  should  speak  bluntly 
about  this  entire  program.  It  is  all  a 
subsidy.  >ublic  Law  480  is  a  subsidy.  It 
plays,  we  hope,  a  constructive  role  in  our 
foreign  lelations.  It  certainly  is  an  act 
of  charit;  r  and  nobility  on  the  part  of  the 
pe<H>le  ol  the  United  States,  but  it  Is  a 
subsidy,  [t  is  a  very  significant  subsidy 
to  the  agricultural  part  of  the  econrany 
of  the  Ui  lited  States.  It  came  Into  being 
as  a  resu  t  of  a  coalition— a  coalition  be- 
tween agricultural  interests,  a  coalition 
which  in  rolved  foreign  policy  interests,  a 
coalition  which  involved  charitable  in- 
terests, iJid  a  coalition  which  involved 
merchan ;  marine  interests  in  the  United 
States. 

It  In v(  Ives  somewhere  between  4  and 
5  percent  of  the  amount  of  money  ap- 
propriated for  Public  Law  480.  That  is  a 
signlficailt  amount  of  money.  It  may  be 
close  to  HOO  million:  it  may  be  some- 
what clo  ser  to  $70  million. 

I  am  Relighted  to  hear,  incidentally, 
from  thfc  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
that  thai  amounts  to  food  for  8  million 
children  I  for  a  year.  That  may  be  true. 
That  mekns  that  we  feed  a  child  in  some 
foreign  qountry  for  $12  50  in  American 
commodities,  which  is  a  remarkable  pro- 
gram, a  remarkable  statistic,  if  it  is 
correct. 

But  w«  do  so  partly  because  people  who 
are  interested  in  our  merchant  marine 
were  willing  to  appropriate  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  in  order  to  do  so. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in 
adoptingi  the  wroposal  which  is  before  us 
right  now.  knew  that  Public  Law  480  in- 
cluded this  cargo  preference.  If  it  had 
felt  than  more  money  was  necessary  for 
the  food  which  actually  goes  to  foreign 
reclplenis,  it  presumably  would  have 
made  a  lecommendation  at  an  appropri- 
ate level!  But  here  we  simply  have  a  re- 
quest thit  the  subsidy  for  one  element  in 
our  socifety  be  increased  by  wiping  out 
entirely  the  subsidy  for  another  element 
of  our  economy  which  is  Important  to  our 
national  security  and  which  is  important 
to  the  balance  which  our  economy  needs. 

I  am  2|uthorized  to  say.  p-s  the  result  of 
a  recent  phone  call,  that  the  administra- 
tion opposes  this  amendment.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  believes  that  it 
would  hive  a  very  negative  effect  on  our 
merchai  t  marine  and  on  any  kind  of 
balancec  transportation  system  whatso- 
ever. 

We  hs  ve.  of  course,  a  number  of  other 
subsldie  i,  direct  or  indirect,  for  the  mer- 
chant narine.  many  preferences  of  this 
nature-  the  Jones  Act  itself,  which  re- 
quires cirgoes  going  between  American 
ports  tc  be  carried  by  American  mer- 
chant s^ips.  If  we  were  to  repeal  that 
subsidy,! transportation  costs,  at  least  In 
the  shoii  run.  would  be  less  expensive. 


again  at  the  expense  of  wiping  out  en- 
tirely an  American  merchant  marine. 

It  is  not  appropriate,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  we  will  subsidize  one  element  of  our 
economy  but  will  simply  wipe  out  any 
kind  of  help  whatsoever  for  another. 

When  the  Cooimerce  Committee  brings 
to  the  floor  a  proposal  for  the  reform  of 
the  merchant  marine  and  when  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  brings  to  the 
floor  appropriations  for  present  pro- 
grams, I  suppose  it  would  be  quite  wel- 
comed by  many  who  support  it  that  the 
Senators  who  support  this  amendment 
suggest  Increased  direct  appropriations 
in  order  that  they  may  wipe  out  Indirect 
subsidies  such  as  Public  Law  480. 

Blimtly,  that  has  not  happened  to  this 
point  on  this  Issue  or  on  any  other,  and 
I  suspect  that  if  it  did,  what  would  be 
more  likely  to  happen  would  be  a  cut  In 
the  appropriation  of  the  authorization 
with  which  we  are  dealing  now.  This,  It 
seems  to  me,  is  inappropriate. 

Public  Law  480  always  has  involved 
the  proposition  that  Americans  should 
benefit  from  It,  that  American  farmers 
should  benefit,  that  American  transpor- 
tation systems  internal  to  the  United 
States  should  benefit,  and  that  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  should  benefit  in 
a  modest  fashion,  to  the  extent  of  4  or  5 
percent  or  so,  from  these  appropriations. 
The  appropriations  or  the  authorizations 
Include  that  as  a  part  of  the  policy.  They 
are  a  fair  division.  They  are  helpful  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  argument  that  we  could  feed  more 
people  If  more  money  went  Into  the  pro- 
gram applies  more  directly  to  the  com- 
mittee Itself  and  to  the  recommendation 
it  has  made  to  us  than  it  does  to  deprive 
the  American  merchant  marine  of  its 
fair  share  of  cargo. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  second  time 
this  year  that  we  have  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  to  debate  whether  federally  gen- 
erated agricultural  exports  under  Public 
Law  480  should  be  exempted  from  the 
cargo  preference  laws  embodied  in  sec- 
tion 901  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  in  June 
proposed  an  identical  meswure  on  the 
omnibus  budget  reconciliation  bill  and 
the  Senate  adopted  my  amendment  to 
eliminate  that  measure.  My  amendment 
was  offered  with  26  cosponsors  and,  after 
debate,  was  passed  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

At  that  time,  my  colleagues  and  I  ar- 
gued in  essence  that: 

Elimination  of  cargo  preference  would 
jeopardize  the  economic  viability  of  sev- 
eral American-flag  shipping  companies 
and  further  corrode  our  already  seriously 
Impaired  seallft  capacity:  and 

No  hearings  have  been  held  on  the  de- 
fense and  economic  Implications  of  this 
maior  shift  in  Federal  maritime  policy. 

We  stated  then  that  our  subcommittee 
intends  fully  to  examine  this  issue  as 
well  as  others  affecting  our  merchant 
marine.  I  wish  to  emphatically  reafiflrm 
our  commitment  to  fully  review  our  car- 
go preference  requirements. 

I  want  there  to  be  no  impression  that 
we  are  ignoring  this  issue  or  stalling  on 
hearings.  I  am  aware  that  Senator 
BoscHwiTz  held  a  morning  of  hearings 


before  his  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  during  which 
he  addressed  the  issue  of  which  agency 
should  fi'nd  the  cost  of  cargo  preference. 
Commerce  Committee  staff  attended  and 
reported  to  me  after  that  hearing.  But 
the  Issue  is  complex  in  its  dramatic  nega- 
tive impact  on  our  merchant  vessel  fleet 
and  it  Is  complex  In  its  Impact  on  various 
ports.  Duilng  consideration  of  the  earlier 
attempt  to  exempt  Public  Law  480  from 
cargo  preference.  I  agreed  with  Senators 
Percy  and  Dixon  that  we  would  pay  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  unusual  effects  of 
cargo  preference  requirements  on  Great 
Lakes  ports. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  been  very 
busy  these  past  4  months.  The  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  also  have  been  busy  and 
productive.  We  have  not  yet,  however, 
had  the  chance  to  review  and  evaluate 
the  grave  impact  on  the  merchant  ma- 
rine or  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  such  a 
change  in  longstanding  law.  There  will 
be  several  Senators  attending  a  confer- 
ence this  Saturday,  October  24,  In  Chi- 
cago to  discuss  Great  Lakes  maritime 
issues ;  we  will  be  very  interested  In  their 
opinions  on  this  issue. 

To  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommit- 
tee, this  issue  relates  to  many  other  Issues 
and  programs  we  are  now  reevaluating 
that  have  been  conducted  to  support  our 
merchant  fleet  to  be  prepared  for  na- 
tional defense.  In  1979,  the  revenues  to 
U.S.-flag  operators  from  carriage  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  cargoes  was  $253  million.  Of 
this,  $131  million  in  revenues  went  (o 
U.S.-flag  liner  operators  and  $72  million 
went  to  U.S.-flag  bulk  vessel  operators. 
The  most  serious  impact  of  loss  of  Public 
Law  480  preference  cargoes  would  be  felt 
by  about  15  U.S.-flag  bulk  ship  partici- 
pants, whose  business  depends  entirely 
on  this  trade  and  who  could  be  expected 
to  go  out  of  business  if  the  trade  were 
eliminated.  The  liner  operators  would 
also  be  severely  affected. 

Carriage  of  Public  Law  480  cargoes 
generated  about  5  percent,  $181  million, 
of  those  operators'  revenues,  whereas 
their  net  profit  from  shipping  operations 
amounted  to  4  percent  of  total  revenues. 
Loss  of  the  Public  Law  480  revenue  would 
thus  change  the  industry  profit  picture 
from  positive  to  negative. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  just  elimi- 
nated construction  subsidies,  placed 
limits  on  loan  guarantees,  and  called 
into  question  other  programs  upon 
which  the  maritime  industry  has  un- 
fortunately become  dependent,  we  can- 
not now  so  abruptly  pull  another  rug  out 
from  under  them. 

We  must  be  sure  we  know  the  Impact; 
we  must  be  mindful  of  our  national  de- 
fense needs;  we  must  protect  massive 
private  Investment;  and  more  impor- 
tantly, we  must  make  changes  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  not  debilitate  our  maritime 
objectives  and  efforts. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  .  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
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tinguished  Senator  from  Washington. 
He  has  given  a  very  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  problems  that  would  be  in- 
volved if  the  Senate  were  to  adopt  this 
amendment.  He  has  analyzed  very  care- 
fully, and  with  great  accuracy,  the 
situation. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Ad- 
miral Mahon  wrote  a  book  which 
changed  the  course  of  history.  He  wrote 
a  book  on  seapower.  In  that  book,  he 
made  it  very  clear  that  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  seapower  was  a  merchant  ma- 
rine; that  you  could  not  have  a  great 
Navy  £uid  exercise  power  at  sea  without 
the  concomitant  of  a  merchant  marine. 

Here  we  are  in  a  period  in  which  we 
are  worried  about  our  capacity  to  defend 
ourselves  and  our  interests  around  the 
world  and  to  do  our  share  in  the  defense 
of  our  allies.  We  are  worried,  of  course, 
because  of  the  existence  of  a  very  large 
arsenal  of  strategic  weapons  in  other 
hands.  But  we  also  are  worried  because 
of  the  relative  strengths  of  conventional 
arms  In  the  world,  and  that  Includes 
navies. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  utterly  ridiculous 
to  talk  about  beefing  up  the  Navy  or 
building  more  ships  when  at  the  same 
time  we  are  talking  about  dismantling  the 
merchant  marine.  Go  back  to  the  books. 
Go  back  to  Admiral  Mahon,  who  makes  it 
clear  that  without  a  merchant  marine, 
there  cannot  be  significant  naval  power. 
In  fact,  we  do  not  even  have  to  go  back 
as  far  as  Admiral  Mahon.  Go  back  to  our 
attempt  to  conduct  the  war  in  Vietnam 
with  chartered  boats,  other  people's 
ships — a  great  problem. 

So,  Mr.  President,  although  I  believe 
we  should,  where  we  can,  avoid  either 
the  appearance  or  the  fact  of  subsidies, 
in  this  case  we  are  in  a  situation  in 
which  the  survival  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine requires  this  particular  program. 
We  need  to  expand  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, not  to  contract  it,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  that  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
amendment.  So  I  shall  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Gor- 
ton), who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee. 

When  he  became  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  I  asked  him  to  prepare 
and  to  hold  extensive  hearings  on  cargo 
preference,  on  the  Jones  Act,  on  all  the 
issues  being  debated  here  today.  He  has 
Indicated  that  he  will  hold  those  hear- 
ings, and  he  is  as  good  as  his  word.  He 
will  attend  a  conference  in  Chicago  this 
weekend  on  the  particular  problems  of 
the  act  as  it  affects  the  Great  Lakes 
merchant  marine. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  withhold  approval 
of  the  Danforth  amendment  until  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  had  a 
chance  to  hold  hearings.  He  is  as  fair  as 
any  other  Member  of  the  Senate.  He  is 
as  impartial  as  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  the  others  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  their  case  at  that 
hearing.  If  their  case  is  just,  they,  will 
convince  the  Senator  from  Washington. 


Secretary  of  Transportation  Lewis  has 
called,  indicating  that  the  administra- 
tion does  oppose  this  amendment  at  this 
time.  They,  too,  plan  to  testify  when  we 
have  the  hearings.  They  have  asked  that 
the  amendment  not  be  adopted  on  the 
Senate  floor  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  I  encourage  Senators  to 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  those  who  have  spoken  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri.  I 
opposed  a  similar  provision  Included  In 
the  Agriculture  Committee's  portion  of 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
earlier  this  year. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Missouri  that  I  am  not  one  who  opposes 
this  amendment  on  the  basis  that  suffi- 
cient hearings  have  not  been  held.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  in  principle.  I  come 
from  a  State  that  Is  heavily  dependent 
on  shipping,  a  State  whose  future  de- 
pends upon  international  maritime 
trade.  As  my  good  friend  from  Washing- 
ton knows,  we  recently  held  a  hearing  on 
the  issue  of  maritime  trade  and  subsi- 
dized shipping.  During  the  course  of 
the  hearing  we  examined  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  proper  to 
allow  subsidized  shipping  to  stop,  for 
example,  at  Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska.  The 
matter  of  subsidized  shipping  is  critical 
because  in  many  instances,  there  is  not 
enough  service  available  to  meet  the 
needs  of  domestic  trade. 

As  chalnnan  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  I  have  received 
repeated  requests  for  additional  naval 
capacity.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  stated,  it  makes  little 
sense  to  have  this  tremendous  emphasis 
on  increasing  our  naval  capacity  and 
increasing  our  ability  to  be  involved  in 
the  oceans  of  the  world  on  the  basis  of 
being  a  military  power,  without  having 
a  viable  merchant  marine  to  go  along 
with  it. 

Perhaps  if  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress were  to  adopt  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  I  would  predict 
that  we  would  be  in  position  of  then 
being  asked  to  build,  with  military  dol- 
lars, the  type  of  capacity  we  are  now 
able  to  keep  going  through  the  subsi- 
dized shipping  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  amendment. 

I  support  the  existing  practices  of  the 
ex'st  ng  law  In  earmarking  through 
cargo  preference,  and  I  oppose  taking 
them  out. 

I  think  my  friend  imderstands  my 
position  in  this  regard.  It  seems  to  me 
we  should  be  doing  more,  not  less,  to 
stimulate  the  rebirth  of  our  ovm  mer- 
chant marine  so  that  we  will  have  our 
vessels  available  to  assist  our  Navy  in 
the  event  of  difficulty. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  Percy, 
Dole,  Boschwitz,  and  Leahy  be  in- 
cluded as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  arguments  have  been  pretty 
well  made  on  both  sides.  The  principal 
argument   against    the    amendment   is 


that  the  merchant  marine  needs 
a  subsidy.  The  principal  argument  for 
the  amendment  is  that  while  that  may 
well  be,  there  are  direct  ways  to  sub- 
sidize, and  the  most  direct  way  to  sub- 
sidize is  to  simply  give  them  the  money. 
But  what  this  way  of  operating  under 
Public  Law  480  does  is  to  divert  funds 
that  are  available  for  buying  food  and 
shipping  it  and  feeding  people.  It  is  to 
divert  funds  that  would  be  used  to  get 
food  into  the  stomachs  of  dying  people, 
and  it  is  to  put  those  funds  into  the 
merchant  marine. 

I  do  not  doubt,  do  not  argue,  that 
maybe  some  funds  are  necessary  for  the 
merchant  marine.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  and  I  have  debated  in  a 
very  leisurely  fashion  over  the  past  9  or 
10  months  various  kinds  of  bailouts  for 
various  kinds  of  dying  industries,  and  I 
do  not  oppose  him  on  the  philosophy  of 
that.  If  we  want  to  bail  out  the  shipping 
industry— although  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  pointed  out  It  has  not  done 
very  much  good  in  the  past,  because  we 
have  got  instead  of  new  ships,  we  have 
got  some  tubs,  very  few  ships  have  been 
built  in  the  last  decade  or  even  two  dec- 
ades. These  are  1940  ships  that  are  limp- 
ing along. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  if  we  want  to 
get  money  for  them  to  them,  fine.  Let 
us  decide  that  issue. 

But  this  question  is  not  that  ques- 
tion. This  question  has  to  do  with 
whether  it  is  necessary  and  whether  it  is 
sound  policy  to  take  money  away  from 
food  and  put  it  into  the  merchant  ma- 
rine. That  is  the  tradeoff. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  as 
though  the  people  of  the  world  are  well 
fed.  They  are  not.  They  are  dying.  When 
20  million  people  starve  to  death  each 
year  in  this  world,  we  have  a  serious 
situation. 

The  United  States  has  a  job  to  do.  The 
United  States  has  a  role  to  play,  and 
we  are  not  doing  well  enough  in  playing 
that  role  right  now.  But  to  divert  these 
funds  from  food  to  the  merchant  marine 
is  truly  perverse. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond j  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

I  had  previously  misstated,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, when  I  added  cosponsors.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  not  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment, 
although  he  supports  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  conssnt  that  Senator 
Durenberger  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 

the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRSSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEIiCY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  at  w  lat  point  we  wUl  be  ready.  We 
have  been  delaying  a  little  bit  a  roUcall 
vote  on  tlie  Danforth  amendment  be- 
cause I  fciow  that  some  Senators  are 
down  at  the  White  House.  Senator 
IKOTJYE  is  ( town  there  and  he  would  want 
to  be  recorded  "no"  on  the  IDanforth 
amendment.  If  it  is  possible  to  accom- 
modate thbse  Senators  we  certainly  will, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  any 
specific  re(  uest  to  hold  off  the  vote. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Illin(  lis  that  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  jNOUYi)  does  wish  to  have  his 
vote  recorded  on  this,  and  he,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  wlill  be  leaving  the  White  House 
at  approxitnately  3:30. 

Mr.  GORTON.  He  said  he  would  be 
here  a  qua:  "ter  of  4. 

Mr.  PET  CY.  He  will  be  here  at  a  quar- 
ter of  4  ind  we  would,  therefore,  not 
want  to  be  Jin  the  vote  until  3:30. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  obr  colleagues,  including  Sena- 
tor iNOTTYl  and  Senator  Stevkns,  I  know, 
have  comr  litments,  and  we  want  to  pro- 
tect them  on  this  particular  vote,  I  ask 
unanimouji  consent  that  the  pending 
amendmeiit  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  t  be  the  pending  business  as 
soon  as  S»nators  have  returned  to  the 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  [we  temporarily  set  aside  the 
Danforth  amendment  and  open  the  floor 
for  any  aiaendments  that  can  be  brought 
up,  with  tfce  understanding  that  we  shall 
return  to  the  Danforth  amendment  just 
as  quicklyl  as  possible.  As  I  understand 
It.  the  yeais  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  that  amendment.    

The  PRjESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  yeaJB  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  PE^CY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tile  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caD 
theroU.    \ 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Bradley) 
and  the  Isenator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eaglzton)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  .  I  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chiimber  who  desire  to  vote? 

Mr.  PKRCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoruin  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  iit  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PE^CY.  Mr.  President,  we  under- 
stand th^t  Senators  are  now  on  their 
way  backl  from  the  White  House.  There 
being  no  further  discussion  on  the  Dan- 
forth amendment,  I  suggest  that  we  pro- 
ceed dir^tly  to  a  vote.  The  yeas  and 
nays  hav^  been  ordered^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  isk  imanimous  consent  to  re- 
sume cohsideration  of  the  Danforth 
amendment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

The  PKESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  70,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  316  Leg.l 
YEAS— 28 


Abdnor 

Gras3ley 

Percy 

Arm«ron« 

Hatch 

Pro-mlre 

Baker 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Boschwltz 

Humphrey 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Jepsen 

Roth 

D&n  forth 

KasEebaum 

Simpson 

Dels 

Leahy 

Symma 

DomenJcl 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Durenberxer 

McClure 

Exon 

Nlckles 
NAYS— 70 

Andrews 

Ooldwater 
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NOT  VOTING— 2 

Bradley  Eagleton 

So  Mr.  Danforth 's  amendment  (UP 
No.  490)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PREVENTING   THE    SPREAD   OP   NDCUEAR   WEAPONS 
AROVND  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
three  amendments  which  I  will  submit 
at  the  appropriate  time,  but  I  have  a 
statement  I  would  like  to  make  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  ?n  order. 

Mr.  GLENN.  May  we  have  order, 
please,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order.  Will  Senators 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  GLENN.  It  appears  that  every  year 
about  this  time.  I  am,  unfortunately 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  coming  up  be- 
fore the  Senate  to  try  to  prevent  what- 
ever administration  is  in  power  from 
making  a  decision  to  provide  some  forrr 
of  assistance  to  a  country  on  the  South 
Asian  subcontinent  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  seriously  compromising  our  at- 
tempts to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  will  please 
be  in  order. 


Mr.  GLENN.  Last  year  it  was  the  Car- 
ter administration  that  did  everything  it 
could  to  induce  the  Senate  to  send 
uranium  to  India  despite  the  sorry  his- 
tory of  that  country's  nuclear  program. 

I  fought  very  hard  against  the  Presi- 
dent of  my  own  party  at  that  time,  and 
I  lost  as  a  "^ult  of  a  very  heavy  and  suc- 
cessful lobbying  eCTort  that  included  the 
President  himself.  I  am  sure  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  remember  that 
battle.  I  lost  on  the  Senate  floor  48  to  46. 

Considering  what  we  have  learned 
since  that  time  about  India,  I  wonder 
how  many  people  in  the  body  today  feel 
the  decision  that  the  Senate  took  last 
year  was  the  appropriate  one ;  India  has 
once  again  stated  its  inclination  to  go  its 
own  way  no  matter  regardless  of  the 
views  of  the  United  States. 

I  also  note  that  despite  the  fact  that 
the  vote  last  year  authorized  the  ship- 
ment of  two  loads  of  uranium  for  India, 
only  one  shipment  thus  far  has  been 
sent,  and  that  the  lobbying  effort  to  send 
the  other  shipment  has  died  from  all 
quarters  except  from  India  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  a  common  principle  ap- 
plies both  in  the  case  we  discussed  last 
year  and  in  connection  with  the  aid 
package  that  is  being  proposed  in  the 
foreign  assistance  bill.  That  principle 
is  that  in  the  U.S.  pursuit  of  nuclear 
nonproliferation,  we  must  draw  a  line 
regarding  the  nuclear  behavior  of  other 
countries  which,  if  stepped  across  will 
produce  an  immediate,  unequivocal,  and 
substantive  negative  response  by  the 
United  States. 

I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  chief  ingredient  that  has 
been  missing  thus  far  from  the  interna- 
tional nonproliferation  regime  is  a  con- 
sensus on  the  application  of  sanctions 
whenever  there  is  a  violation  of  interna- 
tional safeguards  or  the  detonation  of  a 
nuclear  device  by  a  nonweapons  state. 

The  fact  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
reach  an  international  consensus  does 
not  mean  that  the  United  States  should 
not  take  a  clear  leadership  position  on 
this  issue  and  show,  by  example,  that  it 
really  means  business. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  do  is  say  that  while  we  are  trying 
to  negotiate  SALT  n  or  m  or  START,  or 
whatever  it  is  we  are  going  to  call  it 
these  days,  that  we  are  asking,  in  turn, 
is  that  other  nonweapons  states  hold  in 
abeyance  any  desire  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons while  we  try  and  get  the  superpow- 
ers' weapons  stockpiles  imder  control; 
for  that  forbearance,  for  that  holding  in 
abeyance  any  movement  toward  nuclear 
weapons,  we  will  cooperate  with  those 
nations  in  the  peaceful  development  of 
nuclear  energy. 

Present  U.S.  law  incorporates  the  prin- 
ciple that  I  mentioned  before.  The  Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation  Act  provides  for  a 
cutoff  of  nuclear  supplies  for  countries 
that  do  not  accept  full-scope  IAEA  safe- 
guards, or  which  violate  these  safe- 
guards, or  detonate  a  nuclear  ex'^losion. 
The  Sjmiington  and  Glenn  amendments 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
provide  for  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance cutoffs  to  countries  that  engage  in 
transfers  of  dangerous  nuclear  equip- 
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ment,  materials,  and  technology  that 
cannot  be  effectively  safeguarded  by  the 
international  safeguard  system. 

Under  the  Symington  amendment,  in 
particular,  Pakistan  has  already  been 
cut  off  from  U.S.  economic  and  military 
assistance,  except  for  humanitarian  aid 
under  Public  Law  480,  since  1979,  because 
of  its  activities  in  clandestinely  obtain- 
ing the  technology  and  equipment  for 
building  a  nuclear  enrichment  plant  that 
will  give  Pakistan  a  weapons-making 
cajjability  in  a  few  years,  if  not  sooner. 

Now,  the  administration  proposes  to 
lift  that  cutoff  and  provide  military  sales 
of  F-16's  to  Pakistan,  plus  a  $3.2  billion 
package  of  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance over  the  next  6  years.  Under  Secre- 
tary James  Buckley  has  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  allow  Paki- 
stan's military  forces  to  "enhance  Paki- 
stan's ability  to  deter  attacks  across  the 
Afghan  border." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  just  as  anxious  as 
anyone  else  in  this  body  to  see  that  we 
contain  that  Soviet  threat,  whether  it 
comes  from  Afghanistan  or  anywhere 
else;  but  in  our  desire  to  react  to  Soviet 
aggressive  moves,  we  must  not  CMn- 
pletely  lose  sight  of  all  other  aspects  of 
forelim  policy. 

The  administration  has  tried  to  make 
the  case  that  this  aid  program  for  Paki- 
stan is  of  such  transcending  importance 
that  we  can  afford  to  look  the  other  way 
in  terms  of  Pakistani  nuclear  activities 
that  might  be  detrimental  to  the 
achievement  of  our  nonproliferation  ob- 
jectives. I  think  it  behooves  us  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  what  Pakistan  has  been 
doing  in  the  nuclear  area  so  that  we  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  exactly  why  we 
ought  to  be  concerned  about  such  activi- 
ties. We  also  need  to  understand  what 
Pakistan's  activities  might  mean  in 
terms  of  Indian  responses  and  the  extent 
to  which  tlie  economic  and  military  aid 
program  might  end  up  shoring  up  an  un- 
popular regime,  possibly  creating  an- 
other Iran-type  situation. 

Let  me  give  some  facts  on  Pakistan's 
nuclear  program. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  at  the  out- 
set that  Pakistan  has  no  nuclear  power 
program  to  speak  of.  It  has  a  5-mega- 
watt  research  reactor  located  at  Pins- 
tech,  the  Pakistani  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  a  137-megawatt  nuclear 
powerplant  called  Kanupp  located  near 
Karachi.  These  plants  are  under  safe- 
guards, although  there  have  been  serious 
problems  over  a  period  of  time  with  the 
application  of  safeguards  at  the  larger 
plant.  I  will  say  more  about  that  later. 
Despite  their  minuscule  program  the 
Pakistanis  have  worked  very  hard  to  ob- 
tain advanced  nuclear  technology  and 
equipment — technology  and  eouipment 
that  would  be  most  useful  in  obtaining 
weapons-usable  materials  for  use  in  a 
nuclear  explosion. 

In  fact,  there  can  be  no  other  reason 
for  the  types  of  equipment  that  they 
have  been  purchasing  except  the  desire 
for  nuclear  weapons  development.  For 
example,  in  1961  Pakistan  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Belgo-Nucleaire  to  set 
up  a  hot-cell  reprocessing  unit  at  Pins- 
tech.  Pakistan  has  also  set  up  a  pilot 
plant  for  uranium  enrichment.  Larger 


scale  enrichment  and  reprocessing  facili- 
ties are  under  construction. 

In  case  anyone  has  forgotten,  those 
are  the  two  methods  by  which  one  can 
obtain  nuclear  weapons  material.  First 
in,  either  one  can  irradiate  nuclear  fuel 
in  a  reactor  and  then  put  the  spent  fuel 
through  a  reprocessing  facility  to  ex- 
tract the  Plutonium  or  one  can  enrich 
uranium  to  make  it  into  weapons  grade 
material.  So  when  we  say  they  have 
large-scale  reprocessing  enrichment  and 
facilities  under  construction,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  what  the  purpose 
may  be. 

The  reprocessing  facility  will  be  ca- 
pable of  producing  10-20  kilograms  of 
plutoniimi  annually — approximately  5- 
10  kilograms  of  plutonium  is  enough  for 
a  Nagasaki-type  bomb.  In  1975  Pakistan 
signed  a  contract  with  France  for  a  com- 
mercial-scale reprocessing  facility  that 
would  have  had  the  capacity  to  produce 
tons  of  Plutonium  per  year.  As  a  result 
of  American  intervention,  the  deal  did 
not  go  through  entirely,  although  the 
technology  in  the  form  of  blueprints  was 
transferred  by  the  French.  But  it  is  in 
the  area  of  Pakistani  activities  in  build- 
ing enrichment  capacity  that  is  perhaps 
the  most  disturbing  story  of  all.  A  Pak- 
istani national.  Dr.  A.  Q.  Khan,  man- 
aged to  obtain  a  position  in  1974 
with  the  European  consortium  called 
URENCO  that  constructs  and  operates 
gas  centrifuge  enrichment  facilities. 

The  consortium  consists  of  Britain. 
Holland  and  Germany  and  Khan  worked 
for  the  main  contractor  located  in  the 
Netherlands.  Over  a  3-year  period  Dr. 
Khan  was  able  to  procure  probably  all 
the  important  information  and  docu- 
ments including  blueprints  of  the 
URENCO  gas  centrifuge  enrichment 
plant.  He  also  procured  the  list  of  sub- 
contractors in  Europe  who  could  provide 
the  required  equipment  and  materials. 
Through  a  series  of  dummy  corporations 
and  with  the  active  assistance  of  West- 
em  nuclear  business  firms  who  were 
more  concerned  about  money  than  about 
nuclear  weapons  Pakistan  was  able  to 
procure  much  of  the  items  on  its  shop- 
ping list. 

It  was  not  until  1978  when  questions 
were  raised  in  the  British  Parliament 
about  the  supply  of  inverters  by  Emer- 
son Electric  that  intelligence  agencies 
throughout  the  world  were  alerted  to 
the  fact  that  Pakistan  was  engaged  in 
a  worldwide  effort  to  obtain  nuclear  en- 
richment equipment  and  technology 
that  would  give  it  a  substantial  weap- 
ons-making capability. 

Among  the  materials  which  the  Paki- 
stanis have  managed  to  acquire  are  6,500 
tubes  of  a  special  hard-type  steel  used 
for  gas  centrifuges  obtained  from  a  firm 
in  Holland;  vacuum  valves  to  regulate 
streams  of  uranium  hexafluoride  gas  into 
and  out  of  the  centrifuge  system  from  a 
company  In  Switzerland;  inverters  from 
companies  in  Great  Britain.  West  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States;  electronic 
equipment  used  for  centrifuges  from 
firms  in  the  United  States  by  way  of 
Canada  and  Turkey;  a  gas -feed  system 
for  the  centrifuge  from  Kora  Engineering 
of  Switzerland;  a  metal  finishing  plant 
from  Great  Britain;  rotors  from  Hol- 


land; rotor  parts  from  West  Oermany; 

measuring  equipment  from  Holland ;  alu- 
minum parts  from  West  Germany;  vac- 
uum equipment  from  West  (jermany; 
vessels  and  tanks  for  the  reprocessing 
plant  from  an  ItaUan  company;  preci- 
sion equipment  for  the  reprocescing 
plant  from  Switzerland. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  mate- 
rials which  Pakistan  has  imported  for 
uranium  enrichment  could  build  a  plant 
large  enough  to  produce  sufficient  en- 
riched uranium  for  six  weapons  per  year. 

Now,  one  thing  this  activity  suggests 
is  that  the  nuclear  supply  guidelines  that 
were  adopted  with  such  fanfare  in  1978, 
have  turned  out  to  be  a  sham  in  practice. 
Most  of  the  companies  that  were  engaged 
in  this  activity  must  have  known  or 
suspected  that  the  products  that  they 
were  delivering  either  directly  to  Paki- 
stan or  to  phony  trading  companies, 
were  going  to  end  up  in  a  sensitive  nu- 
clear installation,  and  yet  with  only  one 
or  two  exceptions,  they  did  nothing  ex- 
cept collect  the  money.  But  its  not  my 
intention  to  belabor  this  point.  To  some 
extent  we  dealt  with  It  when  we  passed 
Senate  Resolution  179  on  July  17  of  this 
year.  I  am  concerned  at  the  moment 
only  with  the  intentions  of  Pakistan  in 
building  these  clandestine  facilities. 

Under  Secretary  Buckley  says  that  he 
has  received  assurances  from  President 
Zia  that  the  Pakistani  program  is  peace- 
ful and  that  Pakistan  has  no  intention 
of  building  nuclear  weapons.  Zia  has 
given  the  Under  Secretary  no  assurances 
as  to  whether  Pakistan  would  mount  nu- 
clear explosions,  however.  It  is  the  U.S. 
position  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices  and  as  a  result,  the  Pres- 
ident has  been  unable  to  use  the  waiver 
provided  for  in  the  Symington  amend- 
ment to  allow  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance to  go  to  Pakistan,  for  to  use 
the  waiver,  he  would  have  to  certify  in 
writing  to  the  Congress  that  he  has  re- 
ceived reliable  assurance  that  Pakistan 
will  not  acquire  or  develop  nuclear  weap- 
ons or  assist  other  nations  in  doing  so. 
I:  is  evident  that  these  assurances  have 
not  been  given  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  Mr. 
President,  if  I  did  not  point  out  that 
there  has  been  some  difference  appar- 
ently, between  the  administration's  pub- 
lic statements  about  Pakistan  and  its 
private  statements.  For  example,  on 
June  24,  of  this  year,  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Energy, 
Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Government 
Processes,  Under  Secretary  Buckley  said 
that  he  was  assured  by  President  Zia 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Pakistani  government  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons.  But  he  could  not  certify  that 
Pakistan  has  no  intentions  as  to  peace- 
ful explosions. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween such  an  explosion  used  as  a  bomb 
or  as  a  peaceful  demonstration. 

However,  a  week  before  that,  accord- 
ing to  Barry  Schweid.  a  reporter  for  the 
Associated  Press,  a  secret  State  Depart- 
ment cable  was  sent  to  the  American 
Embassy  in  Ankara  that  declared,  "we 
have  strong  reason  to  believe  the  Paki- 
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Stan  is  seelUng  to  develop  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosives capability."  and  that  a  "covert 
purchasing;  organizat.on"  of  Turkish 
companies  known  to  the  American. 
Turkish,  and  Pakistani  Governments, 
was  purchising  American-made  elec- 
trical equipment  and  diverting  it  to 
Pakistan's  nuclear  weapons  program. 
The  cable  nrhich  Mr.  Schweid  had  got- 
ten hold  ol  also  said  "that  Pakistan  is 
conducting  a  program  for  the  design 
and  development  of  triggering  package 
for  nucleai  explosive  devices."  To  put 
the  icing  oi  the  cake.  Mr.  Agha  Shahi. 
Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan,  in  a 
speech  delii^ered  on  June  30.  1981,  in  a 
seminar  on  Pakistan's  foreign  policy, 
organized  ty  the  CouncU  of  Pakistani 
newspaper  ieditors,  declared. 

We  told  Bfickley  that  our  program  Is  only 
for  peaceful  purposes  •  •  •  an  we  are  fully 
aware  of  the  concern  of  the  United  States 
over  our  atomic  energy  program  which  we 
think  to  be  baseless,  unwarranted,  unjusti- 
fied. But  we  understand  and  we  have  taken 
note  of  this  concern.  So  If  we  decide  to  carry 
out  an  expK  slon  then  we  would  be  prepared 
to  forgo  th  s  US.  aid  program.  That  Is  a 
matter  for  cjur  Judgment,  but  we  have  given 
no  undertaking  to  Mr.  Buckley  about  ex- 
ploelons. 

Is  this  tlie  basis  on  which  to  contem- 
plate a  passible  Presidential  waiver  If 
they  explode  a  device  or  to  give  an  un- 
restricted waiver  of  the  Symington 
amendmenjt?  Hardly. 

Let  me  ao  further.  On  more  than  one 
occasion.  Pakistan  has  declared  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  nuclear 
weapons  aiid  so-called  peaceful  nuclear 
devices.  That  is.  Pakistan  In  the  past 
has  taken  the  same  position  that  the 
United  States  has  taken  for  more  than 
a  decade.  They  recognize  there  is  no 
difference  between  a  nuclear  weapon 
and  a  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  and 
we  recognze  it.  Secretary  Buckley,  in 
his  testim(ny  before  the  House  Foreign 
Aflalrs  Cdmmittee  said  "the  Pakistan 
Government  can  be  in  no  doubt  about 
our  concerns  on  this  issue  and  the  seri- 
ous conse<;  uences  which  would  inevita- 
bly flow  ffom  a  Pakistani  nuclear  ex- 
plosion."   I 

I  do  no*  know  what  Mr.  Buckley  re- 
ferred to  jas  serious  consequences,  but 
to  my  way  of  thinking  that  can  only  be 
Interpreted  as  an  implied  threat  of  a 
cutofl. 

AD  I  an  asking  is  that  we  ratify  that 
position  ill  law  by  calling  for  a  cutoff 
without  aiy  possibility  of  a  waiver  If 
Pakistan  were  to  detonate  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosive detice.  Obviously,  the  same  con- 
sideration should  apply  to  India. 

Finally,  Mr.  President  we  have  most 
recently  i^eceived  news  of  an  ominous 
developmejit  in  Pakistan  regarding  the 
safeguards  situation  at  the  Kanupp  re- 
actor. In  jessence,  the  director  general 
of  the  lAfA  has  told  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  that  organization  that  it  will 
no  longer  te  possible  for  the  IAEA  to  give 
assurance  i  that  diversions  are  not  occur- 
ring within  countries  containing  onload 
continuously  fueled  reactors  with  other 
facilities  I  hat  are  not  under  safeguards 
Both  Pakistan  and  India  fall  under  this 
category. 

Indeed,  as  Senator  Cranston  has 
pointed  out,  there  is  some  concern  that 


a  diversion  may  even  have  occurred 
in  Pakistan,  although  the  evidence  to 
date  is  not  definitive.  It  Is  of  interest. 
Mr.  President,  to  consider  what  the  re- 
sponse of  Pakistan  has  been  to  the  di- 
rector general's  report.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
report,  the  Pakistani  representative  to 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  IAEA 
stated  that  it  was  a  violation  of  Pakis- 
tan's sovereignty  for  the  IAEA  to  sug- 
gest an  upgrading  of  safeguards  and  that 
Pakistan  would  not  agree  to  any  addi- 
tional safeguards  beyond  those  which 
were  negotiated  15  years  ago.  that  was 
before  Pakistan  built  its  present  unsafe- 
guarded  fuel  fabrication  plant,  and  be- 
fore it  engaged  in  its  worldwide  clandes- 
tine activities  in  obtaining  the  materials 
for  constructing  a  nuclear  enrichment 
and  nuclear  reprocessing  plant. 

Are  these  the  appropriate  conditions 
under  which  we  should  sacrifice  the 
Symington  amendment?  Should  we 
shrink  back  from  stating  under  these 
circumstances  that  it  is  our  policy  to 
discontinue  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  deto- 
nation? 

Last  July  18,  only  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  this  body  voted  88  to  0  on  a  resolu- 
tion that  I  introduced  calling  the  Presi- 
dent to  urge  all  the  nuclear  suppliers 
and  recipient  countries  alike  to  agree  on 
a  system  of  predetermined  sanctions  for 
countries  that  violate  safeguards  com- 
mitments. Are  we  now.  3  months  later, 
going  to  say  that  we  were  not  serious  in 
the  resolution  that  we  passed  in  July? 

The  Washington  Post  reported  last 
week  that  the  administration  is  consid- 
ering proposals  now  which,  in  my  view, 
would  gut  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Act — proposals  that  would  effectively 
cripple  the  central  parts  of  our  non- 
proliferation  policy.  To  me.  this  is  not  a 
partisan  issue.  It  is  not  a  Republican 
issue,  it  is  not  a  Democratic  issue.  I  op- 
posed the  President  of  my  own  party  last 
year  on  this  and  I  hope  there  are  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  this  aisle  who 
will  stand  up  and  say — "The  administra- 
tion is  wrong  in  some  of  their  specific 
nonproliferation  proposals  and  that  one 
place  to  start  correcting  them  is  right 
here  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act." 

(Mr.  EAST  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
spoken  so  far  today  sdmost  entirely 
about  the  Pakistani  nuclear  program.  I 
have  said  very  little  about  the  aid  pack- 
age. I  think  it  behooves  me  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  latter. 

As  I  have  said  already  a  number  of 
times  in  my  remarks  today.  I  am  in  favor 
of  sending  assistance  to  Pakistan.  That 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  even  un- 
der the  best  of  circumstances.  I  can  be 
totally  sanguine  about  the  results  which 
may  be  obtained  through  the  present 
package.  Although  President  Zia  has  been 
in  his  position  for  some  4  years,  which 
may  be  longer  than  many  people  might 
have  predicted  when  he  first  came  in, 
there  seems  to  be  some  continuing  doubt 
or  continuing  comment  in  the  interna- 
tional press,  at  least,  regarding  what  the 
internal  situation  actuaUy  is  in  Pakistan. 


It  seems  to  me  we  have  gone  down  that 
road  in  the  past  too  many  times.  The 
last  example  for  us  was  disastrous,  not 
only  for  us  but  for  many  other  people 
as  well,  including  the  people  of  Iran.  So 
there  are  many  other  considerations 
which  need  to  be  taken  into  account  In 
considering  this  package. 

Mr.  President,  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  this  package  is  to  provide  Pakistan 
with  the  abihty  to  withstand  Soviet  or 
Soviet-backed  aggression.  But  what  is 
the  Pakistani  view  of  their  security  sit- 
uation? In  the  speech  by  Foreign  Min- 
ister Agho  Shahi  that  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, he  says: 

There  should  be  no  constraint  on  the  pur- 
suit of  an  Independent  foreign  policy  as  we 
have  been  pursuing  In  the  past.  Whether  In 
regard  to  Jerusalem  or  Palestine  or  support 
to  the  Iranian  revolution  or  wanting  to  bring 
out  a  transformittlon  of  the  whole  Persian 
Gulf  region  into  a  nonallgned  area  free  of 
Che  military  presence  of  the  super-power*, 
free  of  the  presence  of  the  American  rapid 
deployment  force  and  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
forces  from  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  Shahi  continued: 

We  have  epsoused  the  cause  of  Palestin- 
ians for  35  years.  We  stand  for  the  liberation 
of  Jerusalem,  we  support  the  Islamic  Revo- 
lution of  Iran.  V/e  are  totally  against  mlUtary 
super-power  presence  in  the  Qulf. 

Mr.  Shahi  also  stated: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  assured  that  we  pose 
no  danger  to  you.  We  have  to  take  the  Soviet 
Union  at  her  word.  Again  here,  If  I  were 
speaking  to  you  off  the  record,  I  could  tall 
you  something  more,  but  I  shall  have  to  con- 
fine myself  on  this  issue  by  saying  that  an 
attack  by  a  super-power  on  another  country 
In  Che  region  will  not  remain  confined  to  the 
aggressor  and  the  victim  .  .  .  and  therefore 
this  fear  In  your  mind  about  the  danger  of  an 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  allayed. 
And  the  Soviets  have  categorically  assured 
us.  and  this  has  been  stated  by  President 
Brezhnev  a  number  of  times  that  we  should 
not  take  Into  account  this  posslbUlty.  Any 
other  attack,  well  this  Is  precisely  the  reason 
why  we  want  to  get  the  arms  quickly.  We 
should  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  against  an 
attack  from  any  quarter. 

I  add,  Mr.  President,  that  if  you  look 
at  a  map  of  the  allnement  of  Pakistan's 
military  forces  today,  you  will  find  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  those 
forces  over  along  the  Indian  border — not 
transferred  over  onto  the  Afghan  border. 
That  seems  to  be  an  area  that  we  are 
more  concerned  about,  apparently,  than 
is  Pakistan. 

Finally,  Mr.  Shahi  states  in  his  speech : 
We  win  pursue.  In  spite  of  this  agreement, 
normalization  with  India,  but  on  the  basla 
of  sovereignty,  equality,  we  will  never  accept 
the  Indian  hegemony  or  its  predominant  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  President,  these  statements  can 
only  be  interpreted  as  suggesting  that  the 
Pakistanis  are  as  much  concerned  about 
their  security,  vis-a-vis  India,  as  they  are 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.  As  I  said.  In- 
deed, I  have  looked  into  the  deployment 
of  Pakistani  military  manpower  and 
equipment  and  I  can  tell  you  that  since 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  there 
has  been  very  little  movement  of  troops 
and  material  toward  the  border  with  Af- 
ghanistan. Two-thirds  of  the  Pakistani 
Army,  and  its  associated  equipment  are 
arrayed  on  or  near  the  Pakistani-Indian 
border.  The  Indians  are  naturally  upset 
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at  the  prospect  of  a  large-scale  arms 
shipment  to  Pakistan,  including  the  de- 
livery of  F-16S,  which  at  some  futtire 
date  could  have  the  capability  of  being 
nuclear  weapons'  carriers.  I  am  tempted 
to  say  to  the  Indians  that  their  own  bil- 
lion-dollar deal  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  arms,  m  well  as  their  own  nuclear 
program,  has  not  exactly  been  designed 
to  inspire  confidence  on  the  part  of  their 
neighbors.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
be  realistic  about  what  the  impact  of 
an  arms  shipment  to  Pakistan  might  be. 
If  the  result  Is  to  spark  an  arms  race  on 
the  South  Asian  subcontinent  we  will 
have  contributed  to  insecurity  and  Insta- 
bility rather  than  the  converse. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  significant 
comment  amons:  hleh  level  Indian  lead- 
ers that  a  continuation  of  the  Pakistani 
nuclear  program  toward  a  nuclear 
weapons  capability  will  drive  the  Indian 
program  still  further  In  the  same  direc- 
tion. For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
important  that  we  keep  close  tabs  on  the 
political  ccHisequences  of  this  arms  and 
economic  aid  package,  that  we  take  an 
evenhanded  view  of  our  relationships 
with  the  Indians  and  the  Pakistanis,  that 
we  not  build  up  the  security  of  one  side 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  and  that  we 
not  find  ourselves  in  another  Iran -type 
situation  somewhere  down  the  road.  Tot 
that  reason.  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
examine  this  program  year  by  year  to 
note  what  our  long-term  intent  is  but 
not  to  make  commitments  that  will  put 
us  In  a  situation  from  which  we  shall 
find  ourselves  imable  to  extricate  our- 
selves later  on. 

With  that  caveat,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  support  the  first  step  of 
the  administration's  program  as  long  as 
our  nonproliferation  efforts  are  kept  in- 
tact. With  the  passage  of  my  amend- 
ments. I  believe  they  will  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  inquire  as  to  the  par- 
Uamentarv  situation.  Was  an  agreement 
entered  Into  that  there  would  be  no  votes 
beyond  5  15  p.m.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  aware  of  no  such  agreement. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  suppose  It  was  not  done 
formally.  I  suppose  It  was  an  Informal 
agreemwit. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  It 
was  an  understanding,  not  a  formal 
agreement. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  auorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  call 
up  these  three  amendments  this  evening, 
and  I  doubt  whether  we  can  get  to  a  vote 
on  them.  It  will  take  me  a  little  while  to 
describe  the  amendments  specifically. 

As  I  understand  it.  there  will  be  no 
votes  after  5:15  p.m..  today.  AUhoueh  it 
Is  not  up  to  me  to  set  forth  the  proce- 
dure, I  assume  that  these  votes  will  come 
In  the  morning. 


NO.  «•! 

(Purpoae:  To  require  the  President  to  trans- 
mit a  classified  report  regarding  the  nu- 
clear program  of  Pakistan) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  three  amendments,  and  I  will 
describe  them. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  ask  that  they  be  con- 
sidered separately,  whenever  they  are 
considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Olkitm)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
491: 

On  page  83,  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  foUc'Wlng: 

"(d)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1083 
and  during  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  during 
which  the  waiver  contained  In  subsection  (b) 
Is  In  effect,  the  President  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress,  as  part  of  the  pres- 
entation materials  for  foreign  assistance 
programs  proposed  for  each  fiscal  year,  a 
classified  report  describing  the  nuclear  pro- 
gram and  related  activities  of  Pakistan,  In- 
cluding an  assessment  of  (1)  the  extent  and 
effectiveness  of  lAXA  safeguards  at  Pakistan's 
nuclear  facilities;  and  (11)  the  capability, 
actions,  and  Intentions  of  the  Oovernment 
of  Pakistan  with  respect  to  the  manufacture 
or  acquUltlon  of  a  nuclear  explosive  device.". 
Nothing  In  this  act  relieves  the  Executive 
Branch  from  the  reporting  requirements  of 
applicable  law. 

On  page  83.  line  II,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(e) ". 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  in  cwder  for  the 
other  two  amendments  to  be  brought  up 
in  order,  after  the  first  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
first  amendment,  it  Is  important  to  note 
at  the  outset  that  Congress  will  have  to 
authorize  funds  annually  for  this  aid 
package  even  If  It  pcuses  S.  1198  In  Its 
present  form. 

Therefore,  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment which  will  require  the  President 
to  deliver  to  Congress,  prior  to  consider- 
ation of  his  authorization  request,  a 
yearly  classified  report  on  Pakistani  nu- 
clear-related activities  whose  content 
should  be  accorded  great  weight  in  de- 
termining whether  or  to  what  extent  to 
authorize  apprcqjrlatlons  or  set  levels  of 
program  activity  for  each  fiscal  year  un- 
der the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  wlUi  re- 
spect to  Pakistan. 

This  amendment  also  requires  the 
President  to  provide  an  assessment  of 
the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  IAEA 
safeguards  at  Pakistan's  nuclear  facil- 
ities. Most  recently.  Information  came  to 
myself  and  to  Senator  Ckamston  regard- 
ing problems  which  the  IAEA  was  hav- 
ing in  safeguarding  Pakistan's  nuclear 
reactor  near  Karachi.  That  reactor  Is 
the  only  nuclear  installation  In  Pakistan 
that  Is  safeguarded  by  the  IAEA.  For  a 
period  of  time  the  Agency  has  been  at- 
tempting to  get  safeguards  upgraded  at 
the  facility  because  the  reactor  Is  a 


CANDU  reactor  which  means  that  It  to 
loaded  while  still  operating  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis. 

Such  a  reactor,  which  operates  on  nat- 
ural uranium  rather  than  enriched  ura- 
nium, poses  special  safeguards  problems 
since  you  need  continuous  Inspection  In 
order  to  be  sure  that  fuel  rods  which  are 
not  under  safeguards  are  not  being  In- 
serted and  removed  from  the  reactor. 
Within  the  past  year  Pakistan  has  estab- 
lished its  own  furi  fabrication  facility, 
which  is  not  under  safeguards,  and, 
therefore,  Pakistan  has  the  capability  of 
placing  fuel  rods  into  the  reactor  without 
being  detected  by  the  IAEA. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  some  anomalies  had  been 
detected  at  the  reactor  site,  leaving  some 
suspicion  that  there  may  have  been  a 
possible  diversion  at  the  CANDU  reac- 
tor. I  do  not  know  whether  a  diversion 
has  taken  place,  but  I  do  know,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  that  the  Agency  has  not 
received  full  cooperation  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan  in  upgrading  safe- 
guards. The  Intent  of  the  reporting 
amendment  is,  therefore,  to  put  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan  on  notice  that  if 
safeguards  are  not  improved  and  if  they 
continue  to  go  down  the  path  toward  a 
weapons  option,  then  the  Congress  will 
consider  these  actions  very  seriously  in 
determining  whether  to  authorize  the  aid 
package  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  beyond. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  undersUndIng 
that  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
the  bill,  who  is  not  in  the  (Camber  at 
this  time  but  who  will  be  here  when  we 
take  up  this  matter  later,  may  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  this  amendment  on  be- 
half of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  second 
amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  set  aside  the  first  amend- 
ment by  tmanlmous  ooaseatf 

Mr.  GLENN.  What  I  was  trying  to  do 
was  to  save  time  for  tomorrow  by  dis- 
cussing these  amendments  at  this  time 
and  having  them  on  record.  I  will  be 
happy  to  forgo  that  if  we  have  to  take 
up  this  amendment  first.  We  could  set 
aside  the  vote  on  this  amendment  until 
all  three  amendments  have  been  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  President,  we  already  have  per- 
mission to  consider  the  amendments 
seriatim.  Is  that  correct? 

'Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Rather  than  calling  up 
the  first  amendment  or  having  the  clerk 
read  it,  I  will  discuss  it  on  my  own,  with- 
out calling  it  up.  I  will  discuss  the  sec- 
ond and  third  amendmmts,  and  we  can 
take  them  up  in  a  more  official  way 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  the  one  that  I  will  bring 
up  tomorrow  but  which  Is  not  officially 
called  up  at  this  time  since  I  have  an 
amendment  still  pending  will  be  one  in 
favor  of  limiting  the  lifting  of  the 
Symington  waiver. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  being  argued  by 
the  administration  and  its  supporters 
that  if  we  are  going  to  establish  a  long- 
term  relationship  with  Pakistan,  of 
which   the   present   proposal   program 
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would  be  the  initial  step,  we  need  to 
establish  in  atmosphere  of  tnist  and 
to  do  so  we  need  to  give  an  open-ended 
waiver  of  the  prohibitions  under  the 
Symington  amendment.  Now  let  us  not 
kid  ourseves  about  what  this  means. 
Pakistan  is  one  of  the  most  visible  ex- 
amples, if  not  the  most  visible  example, 
of  a  counlry  moving  down  the  road  to- 
ward a  naclear  weapons  capabihty  in 
opposition  to  every  principle  upon  which 
the  entire  nonproliferation  effort  world- 
wide, isba>ed. 

If  we  jive  Pakistan  an  open-ended 
exemptior ,  who  is  it  who  will  be  denied 
in  the  fu  ure?  Brazil?  Argentina?  Did 
we  not  leim  anything  in  the  wake  of 
the  decisijn  that  was  made  regarding 
India  last  year,  in  which  the  authoriza- 
tion of  lira  nium  fuel  did  not  prevent  Mrs. 
Gandhi  from  going  ahead  and  ordering 
activities  srhich.  according  to  press  re- 
ports, lool;  very  suspiciously  like  prepa- 
rations foi  another  Indian  test?  I  reiter- 
ate we  sho  Hid  pay  attention  to  Pakistan's 
security  needs,  and  I  am  supportive  of 
Pakistan's  security  needs,  but  we  also 
need  to  sh  ow  that  we  are  desirous  of  es- 
tablishing a  long-term,  friendly  relation- 
ship: we  uant  to  have  Pakistani  assist- 
ance in  re  ilstlng  Soviet  or  Soviet-backed 
moves  toM  ard  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  we 
should  not  buy  this  assistance  at  the  ex- 
pense of  ovr  nonproliferation  effort,  par- 
ticularly ao  in  light  of  the  comments  by 
Agha  Shahi.  the  Foreign  Minister,  that 
I  read  jusi  a  moment  ago  regarding  the 
Soviet  Unfon  and  the  lack  of  concern 
about  their  expansion  into  that  area. 

We  have  received  no  assurances  from 
the  Pakistanis  regarding  the  future  di- 
rection of  their  nuclear  program.  They 
are  insist!  ns;  that  whether  they  set  off 
nuclear  es  plosions  or  not  will  be  entirely 
their  concern.  I  submit  that  under  these 
circimistai  ices  It  makes  no  sense  for  us 
to  give  the  m  carte  blanche  to  continue  to 
build  up  1  heir  nuclear  explosives  capa- 
bility, evei  if  they  do  not  test  a  device 
within  th(  next  6  years.  If  we  give  them 
an  open-e  nded  waiver  without  receiving 
any  assurances  in  return,  then  we  are 
essentially*  telling  the  Pakistanis,  "Go 
ahead  and  continue  to  build  your  en- 
richment plant,  go  ahead  and  continue 
to  build  your  reprocessing  plant,  go  ahead 
and  find  *)me  source  of  spent  fuel  from 
which  to;  obtain  plutonium  or  some 
source  of  uranium  which  can  be  en- 
riched to  weapons-grade  material,  and 
go  ahead  i  and  even  manufacture  some 
weapons,  knd  as  long  as  you  do  not  test 
them  we  will  continue  to  be  your  friend 
and  we  will  continue  to  provide  you  with 
economic  and  military  assistance." 

Mr.  Prffiident,  I  bow  to  no  one  in  my 
desire  to  stop  Soviet  expansionism.  But 
the  Soviet^Union  is  not  the  only  possible 
threat  tojfuture  national  security  of  the 
United  Soates.  It  is  conceivable  that  in 
25  years  from  now,  there  may  be  Sena- 
tors standing  here  who  will  argue  that 
policymaHers  in  this  day  and  age  paid 
too  much  I  attention  to  the  Soviet  threat 
and  insuffcient  attention  to  the  forth- 
coming threat  to  American  national  se- 
curity ariiing  from  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  ^o  mamy  nations  around  the 
world. 


I  need  not  remind  anyone  that  the 
damage  caused  by  a  megaton  weai>on 
dropped  on  New  York  City  is  independ- 
ent of  whether  the  markings  on  the  de- 
livery vehicle  are  Soviet  or  Libyan  or 
otherwise.  For  pragmatic  reasons,  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  with  an  immediate 
threat  to  both  United  States  and  Paki- 
stani security,  it  may  make  sense  to  apply 
a  temporary  waiver  of  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Symington  amendment  to  Paki- 
stan. The  administration  is  proposing  a 
6-year  program  of  assistance  and  we  can, 
therefore,  contemplate  a  6-year  waiver 
although  the  language  in  my  amendment 
is  structured  so  that  if  the  President 
wishes,  he  can  alter  the  length  of  the 
waiver  within  that  period. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  we 
should  be  putting  Pakistan  on  notice 
that  we  do  not  approve  of  the  direction 
in  which  their  nuclear  program  is  mov- 
ing and  that  if  they  have  expectations 
that  we  will  be  faithful  in  carrying 
through  our  part  of  the  process  of  con- 
structing a  long-term  relationship,  we 
should  have  every  expectation  that  they 
will  carry  through  their  part  as  well. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  their  part 
includes  desisting  from  constructing  a 
nuclear  explosive  capability.  Six  years 
will  give  us  plenty  of  time  in  which  to 
see  whether,  as  the  administration  be- 
lieves, the  Pakistanis  can  be  deterred 
from  moving  in  this  direction  with  their 
nuclear  program  as  a  result  of  this  new 
security  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  That  is  fine.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  U.S.  Congress  from  extend- 
ing the  waiver  as  the  time  approaches 
and  as  we  see  how  the  two  parties  have 
kept  up  their  end  of  the  bargain.  At  the 
same  time,  we  shall  be  able  to  monitor 
the  reports  which  the  executive  branch 
will  be  providing  to  Congress  on  the 
Pakistani  nuclear  program  and  on  their 
nuclear- related  activities  so  that  we  can 
make  a  judgment,  even  on  a  year-by- 
year  basis,  as  to  whether  authorization 
of  the  aid  should  continue. 

We  have  an  opportunity,  Mr.  President, 
to  show  that  we  can  be  flexible  in  our 
approach  to  nonproliferation  without 
making  radical  changes  in  our  goals  or  in 
our  laws.  An  open-ended  waiver  on  the 
Symington  amendment  would,  in  my 
view,  be  a  radical  change — a  radical 
change  that  should  be  resisted.  I  urge  the 
support  of  the  Senate  for  a  cap  on  the 
waiver. 

I  add,  Mr.  President,  that  what  the 
committee  has  done  is  to  grant  a  waiver 
of  the  Symington  amendment  for  Paki- 
stan into  the  indefinite  future  while  the 
Symington  amendment  still  applies  to 
every  other  nonnuclear  weapon  nation 
in  the  world.  This  hardly  seems  fair.  We 
have  a  6-year  military  aid  program  and 
what  my  amendment  does  is  say  that  at 
the  end  of  that  6-year  military  aid  pro- 
gram we  then  will  reinstate  the  Syming- 
ton amendment  so  that  we  do  not  give 
excessively  favorable  treatment  to  the 
Pakistanis  over  every  other  nation  in  the 
world. 

I  do  not  believe  that  was  the  intent  of 
the  committee  and  that  is  what  my 
amendment  would  attempt  to  correct. 


The  other  amendment  that  will  come 
up  for  a  vote  tomorrow,  Mr.  President, 
is  an  amendment  that  is  very  simple.  It 
provides  for  a  cutoff  of  assistance  In  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  detonation.  It  changes 
one  word  in  S.  1196.  It  chsoiges  the  word 
"should"  in  one  subsection  of  the  for- 
eign assistance  bill  to  the  word  "shall." 
But  in  that  simple  change  there  Is  a 
mountain  of  difference. 

In  1976  Congress  adopted  an  amend- 
ment that  I  had  introduced  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  providing  for  a  cut- 
off of  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  any  country  that  imports  or  exports 
reprocessing  equipment,  materials,  or 
technology,  or  in  the  case  of  a  nonweap- 
on  state,  detonates  a  nuclear  device. 

It  also  allows  for  Presidential  waiver 
of  the  cutoff  provisions  if  our  nonprolif- 
eration objectives,  or  the  common  de- 
fense and  security  would  be  best  served 
by  continuing  assistance. 

The  present  version  of  the  foreign 
assistance  bill  says  that  the  President 
"should  not"  use  the  waiver  provided  in 
the  1976  Glenn  amendment  if  either 
Pakistan  or  India  detonates  a  nuclear 
device. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  nu- 
clear records  of  both  Pakistan  and  India 
are  so  replete  with  a  disregard  for  the 
strengthening  of  international  nonpro- 
liferation efforts  that  even  to  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  a  Presidential 
waiver  to  allow  continued  economic  aid 
and  military  assistance  to  those  coun- 
tries after  they  detonate  a  nuclear  device 
is  to  do  grave  damage  to  our  public  com- 
mitment to  the  longstanding  goal  of 
nonproliferation.  a  commitment  to 
which  we  have  rededlcated  ourselves 
time  and  time  again. 

The  administration  claims  that  Pres- 
ident Zla  and  Prime  Minister  Gandhi 
should  be  "under  no  illusion"  as  to  what 
the  response  of  the  United  States  would 
be  in  the  event  of  either  of  them  deto- 
nating a  nuclear  device. 

If  you  will  forgive  me.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  heard  that  line  before.  The  In- 
dians were  supposed  to  be  under  no  illu- 
sions that  the  United  States  would  seri- 
ously enforce  the  full-scope  safeguard 
criterion  in  determining  whether  to  ship 
fuel  to  Tarapur.  Well,  the  Carter  admin- 
istration, when  the  cnmch  came,  decided 
to  overturn  the  NRC  decision  not  to  send 
the  fuel,  and  we  had  a  battle  royal  on 
this  floor,  which  I  lost  unfortunately. 

Now  the  Reagan  administration,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post,  is  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  cutting  back 
the  full-scope  safeguard  criterion;  I  re- 
peat, considering  the  possibility  of  cut- 
ting back  the  full-scope  safeguard  crite- 
rion in  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act 
so  that  we  can  send  fuel  not  only  to 
India  but  nuclear  materials  also  t.o  South 
Africa,  Brazil,  Argentina,  perhaps  all  of 
those  without  requiring  full-scope  safe- 
guards. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  argue  that  par- 
ticular case  or  those  cases.  I  will  do  that 
when  the  appropriate  time  comes.  We  are 
not  talking  about  nuclear  export  criteria 
today.  We  are  talking  about  nuclear 
explosions,  and  we  are  talking  about 
whether  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
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give  the  Impression  that  we  would  still 
provide  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  nonweapons  states  that  actually  set 
off  such  explosions. 

The  adininistration  is  worried  about 
President's  Zia's  sensitivities  on  this  is- 
sue. They  do  not  want  suiy  conditions  at- 
tached to  this  economic  and  miltary  aid 
package.  They  want  any  conditions  to  be 
Implicit  rather  than  explicit,  and  I  can 
imderstand  that.  But  I  think  there  are 
a  lot  of  other  countries  around  the  world 
whose  sensitivities  we  must  also  pay  at- 
tention to.  We  have  the  sensitivities,  for 
example,  of  the  112  nonweapons  states 
that  signed  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 
Neither  Pakistan  nor  India  has  signed 
that  Nonprohferatlon  Treaty,  and  we 
have  112  nonweapons  states  which  have 
signed.  Are  we  going  to  say  to  those  112 
nations  that  the  United  States  can  con- 
template the  possibility  of  going  right 
ahead  and  sending  economic,  sending 
military  assistance  to  Pakistan  and  India 
after  they  have  actually  exploded  nu- 
clear devices? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  will. 

Mr.  BIATHIAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
makes  a  very  interesting  point,  but  I 
want  to  be  sure  in  my  own  mind  that  we 
are  on  the  same  track. 

The  amendment  of  the  committee  was, 
provided,  that  the  President  should  not 
use  the  waiver  provided  in  section  670  of 
the  act  if  such  country  detonates  a  nu- 
clear device. 

Aa  I  understand  the  Senator's  one- 
word  amendment,  it  is  to  substitute 
"shaU"  for  "should"? 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But  is  the  Senator  pre- 
senting that  language  as  if  it  was  to  say 
that  if  such  country  hereafter  detonates 
such  a  device?  Of  course,  in  the  case  of 
India  there  has  been  some  detonation. 

Mr.  GLENN.  II  would  be  hereafter,  it 
iB  prospective  not  retrospective. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  language,  as  the 
Senator  interprets  it,  has  no  retrospective 
aspect? 

Mr.  GLENN.  This  would  not  cut  off  aid 
to  India  because  of  its  1974  explosion. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  What  we  are  really 
doing  is  to  say  to  the  world  that  this  is 
notice  that  if  any  nation  which  has  a 
relationship  with  us  within  the  purview 
of  this  act  hereafter  detonates  a  nuclear 
device,  that  that  will  be  a  mandatory 
cutoff? 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  would  be  correct: 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  was  what  I 
thought  was  in  the  Senator's  mind,  but  I 
though  it  would  be  useful  to  have  that 
explicit  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GLENN.  One  correction.  This 
would  not  change  existing  law  with  re- 
spect to  any  nation.  This  bill  and  my 
amendment  deal  specifically  with  Paki- 
stan and  India. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  true.  But  any 
other  nation  would  be  covered  by  the 
other  provisions  of  law. 

Mr.  GLENN.  By  the  existing  Syming- 
ton amendment:  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  let  us  con- 
template the  status  of  these  112  other 


nations,  for  a  moment.  They  have  trusted 
us  to  cooperate  with  them  and  have  given 
up  any  desire  they  might  have  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons.  Are  we  to  teU  them 
that  we  are  just  going  to  put  bombs  up 
for  sale  irrespective  of  the  nuclear  activi- 
ties of  recipient  coimtries;  that  we  are 
going  to  be  a  reliable  suppher  of  weap- 
ons no  matter  what?  That  would  be  one 
fundamental  approach  to  it. 

Are  we  incapable  of  drawing  the  line 
and  cutting  off  military  assistance  even 
when  a  country  detonates  a  nuclear 
device? 

If  we  are,  then  we  are  incapable  of 
ever  drawing  a  line  anywhere.  So  wh«i 
this  amendment  is  brought  up  I  would 
urge  the  Senate  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. It  will  simply  put  the  President 
in  the  position  of  having  to  carry  out 
what  the  administration  has  implied 
would  be  carried  out  in  the  event  the 
Pakistanis  or  the  Indians  detonated  nu- 
clear devices. 

The  international  nonproliferation 
regime  is  best  served  in  this  case  by  an 
explicit  statement  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
rather  than  by  implicit  understandings 
that  may  or  may  not  be  viewed  as  credi- 
ble based  upon  the  past  performance  of 
this  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  add  only  one 
other  very  short  remark  before  closing, 
and  that  would  be  along  this  line:  Let 
me  reiterate  once  again  what  the  over- 
all objectives  are  of  the  NPT  and  of  our 
relationship  with  those  nations  that  are 
parties  to  it. 

It  is  true,  as  Prime  Minister  Desai  told 
us  in  a  meeting  we  had  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  room,  which  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  attended  back  some  years  ago, 
we  want  to  push  Third  World  nations  to 
give  up  the  nuclear  option,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  will  put  renewed  efforts 
into  our  own  efforts  to  get  control  of  the 
superpowers  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
piles. 

We  wish  we  could  go  back  to  the  days 
of  Baruch  and  Lilienthal,  and  others, 
in  those  earlier  days  of  the  nuclear  era 
when  the  proposals  were  made  to  put 
all  things  nuclear  under  some  sort  of 
international  control.  But  we  cannot  un- 
ring  the  bell:  we  have  taken  another 
path  much  as  we  would  like  to  go  back 
to  that  particular  time  period  and  call 
that  signal  back.  We  find  ourselves  try- 
ing to  make  the  best  of  a  very  poor 
situation,  where  there  are  large  nuclear 
weapons  stockpiles.  To  attempt  to  control 
these  we  have  such  things  as  SALT  or 
START,  as  the  administration  now 
prefers  to  term  it:  we  have  had  SALT  I, 
SALT  n,  and  I  hope  we  can  get  back 
to  those  SALT  II  discussions  as  soon 
as  possible  because  I  think  it  is  futUe  to 
go  ahead  with  weapons  buildups  with- 
out having  some  of  those  talks  already 
underway. 

But  while  we  are  trying  to  get  SALT 
talks  underway,  what  we  are  asking  the 
nonweapons  states  to  do  is  just  to  forgo 
this  nuclear  weapons  option.  It  is  a  dual 
track,  in  other  words,  we  are  embarked 
on.  One  is  to  get  control  of  the  problems 
of  additional  nations  getting  weapons, 
asking  others  to  sign  the  NPT.  cooperate 
with  the  IAEA,  and  not  go  the  weapons 


option  route.  w*.ile  we  try  to  get  control 
of  the  bigger  problem  of  the  superpowers' 
nuclear  arsenals. 

Nearly  112  nations  have  agreed  to 
forgo  nuclear  weapons  under  the 
NPT.  Now,  in  effect,  by  some  of  the 
things  we  are  doing  with  India  and 
now  with  Pakistan,  we  are  saying 
"It  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
signed  NPT  or  not,  we  will  cooperate 
with  you  anyway.  We  will  send  assist- 
ance, we  will  do  all  sorts  of  things  so 
far  as  miUtary  equipment,  economic  as- 
sistance." Those  who  are  the  112  sign- 
ers get  no  particular  benefit  except 
through  their  knowledge,  I  guess,  that 
they  went  ahead  and  did  not  help  spawn 
nuclear  proliferation  in  further  areas  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  will  call  for  votes.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  my  amendment  will  be  the 
pending  amendment  when  we  do  have 
votes  tomorrow. 

Let  me  Just  clarify  that  the  second 
and  third  amendments  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing are  my  printed  amendments  559 
and  560  dealing  specifically  with  the  6- 
year  time  limit  on  the  waiver  to  the 
Symington  amendmmt,  and  with  the 
mandatory  termination  of  assistance  to 
Pakistan  and  India  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  test. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  eunend- 
ments  Nos.  559  and  560  be  reprinted  In 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tunend- 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMXNMfcirr  No.  &S8 
(I>urpose:  To  limit  the  porlod  during  which 

the  President  may  wmlve  a  prohibition  on 

furnishing  assistance  to  Pakistan,  and  for 

other  ptirposes) 

On  page  82,  line  26.  Insert  "at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  and  ending  on 
September  30.  1987,"  alter  "Act". 

AlCZNOMEKT   No.    580 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  prohibition  on  fur- 
nishing assistance  to  India  or  Pakistan  If 
such  country  detonates  a  nuclear  device) 
On  page  83.  line  14.  strike  out  "should" 

and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
marks I  am  about  to  make  are  not  con- 
fined to  this  single  pending  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  which  he  has 
offered,  but  to  each  of  the  three  and  the 
cumulative  effect  of  the  three  and,  per- 
haps, most  pointedly,  toward  the  third 
of  the  three. 

I  do  it  in  this  manner  because  I  do 
understand  that  each  of  the  three  has 
different  effects  upon  our  nonprolifera- 
tion poUcy  and  upon  the  stance  of  our 
nonproliferation  efforts  and  that  because 
of  that  there  may  be  differing  action  with 
respect  to  both  the  committee  view  of 
the  amendments  and  the  Senate  response 
to  those  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  the  fundamental  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  stability  in 
Southwest  Asia  and  in  the  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  all  states  in 
the  region  are  being  challenged  by  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Certainly 
it  is  also  being  challenged  by  the  turbu- 
lent course  of  events  in  Iran.  Friendly 
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countrle  b  in  the  region  are  looking  to  the 
United  States  for  evidence  that  we  will 
support  them  if  they  stand  firm  against 
strong  Bovlet  pressure  to  acquiesce  in 
the  Soviet  occupation,  and  to  accommo- 
date to  the  radically  altered  polltico- 
milltary  situation  resulting  from  that 
occupation. 

Paklsian— notwithstanding  a  long  bor- 
der witnAfghanistan.  not  so  subtle  direct 
and  indirect  Soviet  political  pressure, 
and  ov«*fllghts  of  iis.  territory— has  been 
a  leaden  In  the  Moslem  states'  resistance 
to  that  mtef  ul  event. 

Paklsian  needs  and  deserves  our  sup- 
port In  this  effort,  not  just  for  them- 
selves, certainly,  but  also  for  our  security 
Interest!  in  that  region.  And  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  any  debate  or  question  on 
the  floor  with  respect  to  that  fact. 

Unlike  Saudi  Arabia  and  several  other 
countries  in  the  region,  Pakistan  is  not 
an  oil  efcporter,  capable  of  financing  its 
defense ;  needs  while  at  the  same  time 
sustalnitig  its  economic  development. 
Paklstaii  is  Implementing  needed  eco- 
nomic reforms  under  a  1980  3-year  sta- 
bilization agreement  with  the  IMF,  but 
its  economy  is  being  buffeted  by  the  ad- 
ditional security  burdens  and  the  con- 
tinuing Influx  of  refugees  from  Afghan- 
istan. It  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  sell 
arms  for  cash  to  Pakistan:  we  must  pro- 
vide economic  assistance  and  foreign 
military;  sales  financing  as  an  integral 
part  of  I  our  evolving  relationship  with 
Paklstaii,  which  In  turn  Is  part  of  our 
efforts  |o  shore  up  all  of  our  friends  in 
Southwest  Asia. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  the  question 
of  detailing  the  past,  sometimes  stormy, 
sometinjes  unsatisfactory  relationships 
with  Palilstan  or  some  of  the  things  that 
have  happened  in  the  past.  I  am  dealing 
with  r^llties  of  the  present  circum- 
stances land  the  likelihood  of  the  evolu- 
tion toward  the  future. 

Accortllngly.  I  strongly  support  section 
714  of  liie  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee ^hich  provides  the  President  with 
an  effective  waiver  authority  to  the 
Symington  amendment  to  permit  the 
United  States  to  furnish  badly  needed 
assistance  to  Pakistan. 

At  the  same  time.  I  share  the  concerns 
of  my  colleagues  about  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  Pakistan's  nuclear  program. 
Detonatton  of  a  nuclear  device  by  Paki- 
stsui.  Of  another  detonation  by  India, 
would  heighten  tensions  on  the  subcon- 
tinent, with  grave  implications  for  re- 
gional stability  and  nuclear  nonprolifer- 
atlon  (Objectives.  The  committee  bill 
sends  a  strong  signal  to  both  countries 
that  U.S.  assistance  should  be  terminated 
in  the  tvent  of  a  detonation,  and  that 
there  wpuld  be  grave  damage  to  our  bi- 
lateral Rations  in  that  instance. 

The  Amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  however,  would  go 
further-— and  I  refer  to  the  third  amend- 
ment— »nd  mandate  termination  of  U.S. 
assistance  to  the  countrv  detonating  a 
device.  While  I  have  no  doubt  that  ter- 
mlnatioti  of  assistance  would,  and  bar- 
ring unforeseen  circumstances  should,  be 
the  US,  response.  I  must  strongly  oppose 
the  Senator's  amendment  which  would 


tie  our 


lands  now.  and  provide  no  flexi- 


bility t&c  the  President  to  respond  based 


on  an  evaluation  of  all  pertinent  facts 
and  an  assessment  of  the  totality  of  U.S. 
interests. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  foresee  a  specific 
set  of  circumstances  in  which  we  would 
not  want  to  terminate  assistance,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  Southwest  Asia  is 
a  volatile  area  and  one  in  which  two 
Presidents  have  publicly  stated  that  the 
United  States  has  vital  Interests.  We 
must  not  legally  handcuff  ourselves  so 
that  we  are  unable  to  counter  those  ex- 
ternal forces  who  might  take  advantage 
of  a  future  situation  to  the  detriment  of 
Pakistan  or  our  broader  interests  in  the 
region. 

More  specifically,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  language  better 
serves  overall  U.S.  policy  interests  and 
the  bilateral  relationship  we  are  at- 
tempting to  build  with  Pakistan.  The 
language  in  this  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  limit  the  dis- 
cretion and  flexibility  of  the  President 
unnecessarily.  A  confrontational  ap- 
proach such  as  that  proposed  in  this 
amendment  has  been  tried  with  Pakistan 
in  the  past  and  has  failed.  I  would  hope 
that  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
build  a  new  relationship  of  confidence 
with  Pakistan  which  we  believe  would 
give  us  a  better  chance  to  Insure  that 
Pakistan's  nuclear  program  follows  a 
peaceful  path.  Adoption  of  this  language 
change  would  imdermine  this  new 
relationship. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Under  Secretary  of  State,  our 
former  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Buckley,  has  worked  tirelessly 
with  the  Pakistanis  to  make  progress  on 
these  Issues.  He  has  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  regarding  those 
continuing  discussions  with  the  Pakis- 
tanis. It  is  my  strong  belief  that  this 
President,  Secretary  Haig  and  Under 
Secretary  Buckley  should  be  given  every 
opportimity  and  the  type  of  discretion  In 
the  reported  bill  to  fashion  a  realistic 
and  viable  nonprollferation  arrange- 
ment with  Pakistan  which  will  harmo- 
nize all  of  these  national  security  inter- 
ests. Nuclear  nonprollferation,  regiraial 
peace  and  security,  and  our  mutual  se- 
curity interests  In  Southwest  Asia  can  be 
successfully  accommodated  by  this  ad- 
ministration with  Pakistan  if,  and  I  em- 
phasize if.  the  Congress  will  refrain  from 
legally  tieing  the  President's  hands,  and 
his  negotiating  options  in  fashioning 
such  an  arrangement. 

We  cannot  allow  this  one  specific  con- 
sideration, albeit  very  important,  to 
override  the  other  policy  considerations. 
We  have  had  sad  experience  in  that  re- 
gard in  the  past  administration  and  un- 
der the  more  restrictive  provisions  of  the 
Nuclear  Nonprollferation  Act. 

I  believe  the  existing  language  in  the 
committee  biU,  which  gives  the  President 
some  discretion  in  the  use  of  the  waiver 
authority  in  current  law.  should  be  re- 
tained. The  existing  committee  language 
sends  a  strong  signal  to  Pakistan  and  the 
administration  that  foreign  assistance 
should  be  terminated  if  Pakistan  were  to 
explode  a  nuclear  device.  However,  this 
would  not  require  the  President  to  take 
such  action  irrespective  of  the  situation 
and  our  overall  Interests  in  Pakistan  and 


international  stability  in  th«t  region  of 

the  world. 


I  am  opposed  to  the  8-year  limit  on  the 
waiver  of  the  Symington  amendment. 
We  are  seeking  to  establish  a  long-term 
security  relationship  with  Pakistan.  A  6- 
year  limit  would  send  a  false  signal  in 
that  It  could  be  Interpreted  by  the  Paki- 
stanis as  an  indication  that  we  are  think- 
ing of  a  security  tie  only  during  the  next 
6-year  period. 

Congress,  through  Its  authorimtion 
and  appropriation  process,  will  examine 
on  an  annual  basis  our  Pakistan  policy. 
This,  in  our  view,  already  provides  con- 
gressional control  over  our  policy.  The 
best  way  to  defuse  the  temptation  to  go 
nuclear  Is  to  address  Pakistan's  legiti- 
mate security  needs  by  creating  an  en- 
during conventional  assistance  relation- 
ship. The  6-year  limit  totally  imdermines 
the  credibility  of  an  enduring  security 
assistance  relationship  and  this  vitiates 
the  entire  thrust  of  our  nonprollferation 
effort. 

Pakistan  needs  the  assurance  of  a  de- 
pendable long-term  U.S.  security  assist- 
ance relationship  and  the  Senate  needs 
to  defeat  the  6 -year  limit  on  the  waiver 
so  that  we  can  provide  It. 

BZPOBTINC    BEQUimSlCntT 

I  also  oppose  the  amendment  requir- 
ing the  President  to  report  aimually  on 
Pakistani  nuclear  activities.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  already  required  to  file  an  annual 
nonprollferation  report  to  the  Congress 
under  section  60(a)  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proUferation  Act  of  1948.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State,  ACDA,  and  other  con- 
cerned agencies  are  further  required 
under  section  601(c)  of  that  law  to  keep 
the  Congress  "fully  and  currently  in- 
formed" about  activities  of  other  nations 
which  are  of  significance  from  the  non- 
proliferation  standpoint.  Finally,  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  periodically  pro- 
viding classified  briefings  to  the  Congress 
is  the  best  vehicle  for  a  discussion  of  the 
Pakistani  nuclear  issue.  This  restricted 
channel  affords  both  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment adequate  safeguards  for  the 
protection  of  sensitive  information  whUe 
meeting  congressional  requirements  for 
information.  Therefore,  this  proposal  for 
an  additional  country -specifics  nonpro- 
llferation report  Is  redundant  of  other 
provisions  of  law.  

Also,  during  the  annual  authorisation 
and  appropriations  process,  the  adminis- 
tration wUl  be  asked  to,  and  I  am  sure 
will  be  happy  to,  provide  the  Congress 
with  an  update  on  Pakistan's  nuclear 
program.  I  do  not  beUeve,  however,  that 
this  requires  an  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ate foreign  relations  amendment  on 
Symington,  which  the  administration 
strongly  supports. 

Mr  President.  I  think  it  is  important 
for  us  to  note,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
unduly  troublesome  in  raising  the  Issue, 
that  we  are  here  singling  out  a  specific 
country  for  special  treatment  as  a  con- 
dition for  the  kind  of  bilateral  aid  that 
we  extend  on  other  occasions  to  other 
countries  around  the  world  without  this 
requirement. 

We  do  not  require  this  kind  of  specific 
action  with  every  other  country  that  ha» 
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not  signed  the  Nuclear  Nonprollferation 
Act.  We  do  not  require  this  kind  of  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  every  country  that 
has,  or  is  suspected  of  having,  a  nuclear 
capability  or  who  is  attempting  to  ob- 
tain such  a  nuclear  capability. 

There  is  an  ongoing  effort  by  this  ad- 
ministration, as  there  was  by  the  last 
administration,  strongly  supported  by 
the  Congress,  to  encourage  every  nation 
that  has  not  signed  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Act  to  do  so,  and,  with 
strong  congressional  concern  about  the 
proliferation  of  weapons,  a  very  careful 
scrutiny  of  what  is  done  by  other  coun- 
tries that  are  not,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  other  countries  that  are,  signatories 
to  the  Nuclear  Nonprollferation  Act. 

It  is  not  because  I  disagree  with  the 
thrust  of  the  amendments  or  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  with  re- 
spect to  nuclear  nonprollferation  that  I 
oppose  the  amendments,  but  I  feel  con- 
strained to  do  so  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  ability  of  this  administration  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
having  stepped  aside  temporarily  that  I 
might  present  these  remarks  at  this 
time. 
Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
Senator  McClure  very  much  for  the  con- 
tribution he  continues  to  make  in  this 
very  important  field.  We  do  not  always 
agree,  but  his  deep  interest  and  the  close 
way  in  which  he  follows  these  matters 
has  been  of  Importance. 

I  have  looked  at  the  various  amend- 
ments that  our  distinguished  colleague, 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio.  Senator  Glenn,  has  proposed  to 
offer  todaj .  I  would  like  to  put  into  con- 
text those  amendments. 

The  question  of  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion  has  really  accelerated  in  importance 
throughout  the  world  ever  since  we  be- 
gan working  on  this  matter  in  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee,  work 
which  ultimately  led  to  a  joint  piece  of 
legislation  that  Is  now  the  law  of  the 
land  dealing  with  UJ3.  policy  on  non- 
proliferation.  There  Is  a  movement 
sweeping  this  country. 

Dr.  Goldberger,  who  has  been  so  active 
as  the  president  of  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technologv,  told  me  as  recently 
as  last  night  in  Pasadena  that  a  small 
movement  of  universities,  which  began 
with  just  a  dozen  universities  to  address 
themselves,  the  student  bodv,  the  faculty, 
the  scientists,  to  this  problem,  has  now 
grown  to  110  universities  engaged  in  an 
intensive  study.  He.  as  chairman  of  the 
delegation  that  went  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  talk  to  the'r  counterrarts,  the  scien- 
tists In  the  Soviet  Union,  talked  about 
th's  prob'em. 

Scientists  around  the  world  are  con- 
cerned with  the  trends  which  are  mov- 
ing us  closer  and  closer  to  the  day  when 
there  mav  be  some  nuclear  explosion, 
not  under  test  conditions  and  not  for 
so-called  peaceful  nuclear  purposes  but 
actually  detonated  for  the  purpose  of 
destruction. 


I  attended  the  Pugwash  conference 
this  year  In  Calgary,  Canada.  I  was  there 
on  a  personal  holiday  but  took  2  days  off 
to  just  stop  by  and  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  American  delegation  from  one  point 
of  view.  Paul  Wamke  spoke  from  an- 
other point  cf  view. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  1,000  people  assembled  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  with  500  of  them  being  scien- 
tists from  80  different  countries,  to  talk 
about  the  nuclear  problems  of  the  world. 
They  really  operated  under  an  organiza- 
tion created  and  financed  originally  by 
Cyrus  Eaton,  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Eaton  was 
there.  It  grew  from  a  spirit  of  a  chal- 
lenging set  of  remarks  and  resolutions 
introduced  by  Albert  Einstein  and  Bert- 
ram Russell,  an  eminent  scientist  and  an 
eminent  philosopher  with  the  admoni- 
tion to  the  world  that  we  have  to  do 
something  about  this  problem. 

I  deeply  respect  my  colleague  from 
Ohio,  Senator  Glenn,  for  the  interest  he 
has  taken,  and  that  other  members  of 
our  committee  have  taken.  Our  ranking 
minority  member,  Senator  Pell,  has  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  problem  without 
cessation.  Senator  Cranston  has  offered 
leadership  in  forming  a  luncheon  group, 
where  many  of  us,  regardless  of  political 
ideology,  have  met  together  with  out- 
standing experts  In  this  field. 

Many  of  us  worked  together  a  decade 
ago  on  the  ABM.  We  defeated  the  ABM. 
Thank  heavens  in  retrospect  we  did. 
Where  would  we  be  today  if  we  had  gone 
ahead  with  that  project?  We  would  have 
been  $70  billion  more  in  debt,  plus  the 
cimiulative  compounded  cost  of  $12  to 
$15  billion  a  year  just  to  maintain  a  sys- 
tem that  probably  would  be  obsolete  by 
now,  as  obsolete  as  the  Dew  Line  covered 
with  ice  and  snow.  Yet  here  it  is,  and  you 
would  have  to  maintain  it. 

What  would  the  response  have  been? 
Our  adversaries  would  have  been  trying 
to  build  more  offensive  wee^Mns  to  pene- 
trate it  and  we  would  have  had  to  expand 
our  ABM  missile.  We  would  have  been 
spreading  it  not  just  to  protect  our  mis- 
siles and  Washington,  D.C.,  as  we  were 
allowed  to  do — thank  heavens  we  have 
never  gone  ahead  with  those  projects — 
but  we  would  have  been  expanding  it  to. 
so-called,  protect  other  cities,  and  we 
would  have  had  no  further  security  but, 
in  fact,  less. 

By  standing  together  on  these  Issues, 
we  have  made,  I  think,  considerable 
progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  I'ke  to  com- 
ment on  a  letter  from  Secretary  Haig  to 
me  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  in 
which  he  comments  upon  these  matters. 
Secretary  Haig  said : 

The  Reagan  Administration  fully  shares 
the  deep  Congressional  and  public  concerns 
regarding  nuclear  proliferation.  We  under- 
stand the  motivations  which  led  to  the  en- 
actment of  Section  689  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
recognize  that  appUcatlon  of  Section  669  to 
Pakistan  has  not  had  the  intended  effect  on 
that  country's  nuclear  efforts.  I  believe  tbat 
by  providing  Pakistan  with  conventional 
military  equipment  in  the  framework  of  a 
bilateral  relationship  of  confidence  and  mu- 
tual understanding,  the  United  States  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  influence  the 
shape  and  direction  of  Pakistan's  nuclear 
program  in  the  future.  This  is,  in  our  view. 


the  moat  effective  way  to  pursue  the  non- 
prolLferatlon  goals  we  all  share. 

We  strongly  support  the  change  in  Section 
669  proposed  by  your  Committee  since  it 
provides  the  President  with  an  effective  na- 
tional Interest  waiver  In  order  to  permit  as- 
sistance to  Pakistan.  Amendments  which 
would  substantially  alter  this  provision  and 
limit  Presidential  flexibUity  would  from  the 
start  undermine  the  basis  of  the  new  rela- 
tionship so  carefully  negotiated  with  the 
Government  of  Pakistan.  The  Committee  has 
taken  a  responsible  approach  to  this  issue 
by  proposing  legislative  language  which 
clearly  expresses  a  deep  sense  of  concern  on 
the  vital  nuclear  question.  We  welcome  and 
accept  this  initiative.  No  purpose  would  be 
served  in  resorting  to  further  mandatory 
legislation  on  this  issue  which  would  un- 
necessarily restrict  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment's  ability  to  react  responsibly  in  fu- 
ture circumstances  that  we  cannot  now 
predict. 

I  appreciate  your  Committee's  tbougbtfiU 
action  in  relation  to  Pakistan  and  your  per- 
sonal leadership  in  guiding  the  Committee 
proposals  through  the  Senate.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  we  consider  positive  Senate  ac- 
tion on  the  bin  as  reported  out  of  Committee 
to  be  a  matter  of  vital  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  always  deeply  appreci- 
ate letters  of  support  from  the  adminis- 
tration, but  I  am  constantly  reminded 
that  we  are  a  separate  body  and  we  have 
a  separate  responsibility  to  think  through 
these  matters  and  to  arrive  at  our  own 
conclusion,  hopefully  regardless  of  the 
administration,  or  with  the  support  of 
the  administration  but,  imhappily,  some- 
times, we  do  come  up  with  differences. 
We  may  have  a  case  here  where  we  do 
not  see  eye-to-eye  on  every  single  aspect 
of  it. 

With  respect  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment that  has  been  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  think 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  major- 
ity manager  of  the  bill,  and  I  do  believe, 
the  standpoint  of  the  minority  manager 
of  the  bill  (Mr.  Pkll)  ,  the  committee  can 
accept  the  first  amendment  introduced 
by  Senator  Glenn. 

It  is  an  amendment  whlth  clearly  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  a  reporting  re- 
quirement to  be  provided  annually  on 
the  nuclear  program  of  Pakistan.  This 
amendment  would  provide  for  a  report 
from  the  President  as  to  the  extent  and 
effectiveness  cf  IAEA  safeguards  of 
Pakistan's  nuclear  facility.  That  is  a 
basic  requirement. 

The  amendment  would  have  the  Presi- 
dent judge  the  capability,  actions,  and 
intentions  of  the  Government  of  Pak- 
istan with  respect  to  manufacture  or  ac- 
quisition of  a  nuclear  explosive  device. 
It  is  no  secret  to  Pakistan,  certainly, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  are  opposed  in 
this  regard  to  proliferation  in  the  volat- 
ile Middle  East  of  nuclear  weapon  capa- 
bility. We  have  done  so  in  an  even- 
handed  way.  We  oppose  it  in  India,  have 
vigorously  opoosed  it.  We  oppose  it  in 
Pakistan  and  have  vigorously  opposed  it. 
We  think  it  would  be  a  disaster  for  both 
countries  to  have  that  hanging  over  their 
heads. 

We  have  tried  to  work  out  a  construc- 
tive program  with  Pakistan  to  give  them 
the  assurance  that,  after  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan,  we  will  provide 
a  package  of  conventional  weaponry  that 
will  provide  for  their  defense— not  the 
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offensiv(  capabUity— but  for  the  defense 
of  Pakistan  against  its  adversaries.  I 
know  in  conversations  I  have  seen  wisely 
underta  cen  between  the  Governments  of 
Pakistan  and  India,  the  emphasis  is  not 
placed  upon  uitting  themselves  against 
each  oUier.  That  is  not  the  point.  There 
are  knovn  problems  that  Pakistan  has 
with  nei  ghboring  countries  and  certain- 
ly, bacbsd  by  Iran,  the  question  of  oil 
storage  facilities  is  evidence  of  concern. 

The  very  fact  that  there  are  over  2 
million  \fghan  refugees  in  Pakistan  to- 
day indicates  the  danger  to  that  coun- 
try. But  maybe  the  U.S.  assistance  pack- 
age will  then  make  it  unnecessary  and 
imdesiri  ble  for  Pakistan  to  move  anead 
with  n  iclear  weapon  capability.  We 
hope  so, 

Mr.  P  resident,  we  think  the  President 
should  r  eport  periodically  to  Congress  on 
these  tMo  vital  issues.  So,  without  fur- 
ther adc ,  I  say  on  behalf  of  the  managers 
of  the  b  11,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
pending  amendment  and  I  hear  no  re- 
quest fcr  a  rollcall  vote  on  it.  We  are 
prepared  to  have  a  voice  vote  on  it  at 
this  tim !. 

Mr.  G  LENN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
prepare  1  to  have  a  voice  vote  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  consideration  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee  in 
this  regi  ird  and  his  remarks.  I  think  this 
requirement  for  reporting  it  will  go  a 
long  wa  7  toward  keeping  us  informed  on 
these  nost  important  matters.  The 
chairman  has  taken  the  lead  in  these 
matters  as  he  has  mentioned,  as  we  have 
worked  together  through  the  years  here. 
I  apprec  iate  his  consideration.  I  am  pre- 
pared t<i  move  a  vo'ce  vote  at  this  time 
and  I  s(  move,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  C  ElANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  coleagues  to  support  the  Glenn 
amendn  lent. 

The  S  enate  is  being  called  upon  today 
to  take  the  momentous  step  of  waiving 
Important  nuclear  nonproliferation  re- 
strictioi  s  on  aid  in  order  to  facilitate  a 
$3.2-bill  ion  package  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic a  ssistance  to  Pakistan. 

The  s  imple  fact  that  this  is  a  time  of 
severe  b  udgetary  restrictions,  when  basic 
domesti  ^  programs  are  being  cut  to  the 
bone,  i!  sufBcient  to  warrant  careful 
scrutinj  of  this  request.  But  equally  im- 
portant are  the  policy  Implications  of 
the  adr  linistration's  proposed  action. 

Withdut  a  single  Senate  hearing  on 
this  req  iest,  we  are  being  asked  to  weak- 
en our  \  lonproliferation  standards  in  the 
hope  tlat  by  building  a  new  security 
relationship  with  Pakistan,  the  admin- 
istration will  succeed  in  halting  that 
nation's  nuclear  weapons  development 
program.  And  yet  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence t(  •  the  contrary. 

Since  the  initiation  of  new  aid  dis- 
cussions between  the  Carter  administra- 
tion ofB  ;ials  and  Pakistan,  Pakistan  has 
continu  !d  deliberate  progress  on  com- 
pletion of  its  clandestine  enrichment 
and  rer  rocessing  plants.  Since  submis- 
sion of  the  Reagan  administration  re- 
quest t(  waive  nonproliferation  restric- 
tions la  it  spring,  reports  have  circulated 
about  i  nuclear  bomb  test  site  being 
prepare  i  in  Pakistan.  And  since  the  Sen- 
ate Pojeign  Relations  Committee  was 
briefed  on  this  issue  last  May,  new  in- 


formation has  come  to  light  regarding 
possible  Pakistani  diversion  of  spent 
fuel  after  use  of  domestically  fabricated 
fuel  rods  used  in  their  Kanupp  reactor. 
Thus  it  should  be  clear  to  all  that  Paki- 
stan has  not  halted  its  methodical  prog- 
ress toward  attaintnent  of  a  nuclear 
weapons  capability. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  our  duty 
here  in  the  Senate  to  ask:  "What  we 
U.S.  taxpayer  dollars  to  be  used  for?" 
We  would  approve  today  the  tip  of  a  $3.2 
billion  iceberg,  a  package  of  military  and 
economic  aid  which  will  go  for  what — to 
shore  up  the  repressive  and  unpopular 
regime  of  General  Zia?  To  buy  conven- 
t  onal  weapons  so  that  he  can  use  this 
American  subsidy  to  continue  his  costly 
and  perilous  nuclear  development  pro- 
gram? 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  prece- 
dents we  could  set  were  we  to  app'ove 
this  money  without  setting  further  con- 
ditions today  as  the  Glenn  amendment 
would  do.  We  have  had  no  hearings  on 
this;  we  have  not  been  briefed  on  the 
latest  intellgence  information  on  the 
Pakistani  nuclear  program,  information 
which  the  administration  is  obligated 
by  law  to  share  with  the  Congress  in  a 
timely  manner.  News  reports  about  this 
information  make  clear  that  Pakistan 
continues  its  relentless  pursuit  of  all 
avenues  toward  achieving  a  nuclear 
bomb  making  capability,  that  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  inspections 
are  completely  insufficient  to  prevent 
such  developments,  and  that  any  U.S. 
leverage  gained  by  the  adm'nistration's 
proposal  of  $3.2  billion  in  aid  is  useless 
if  the  aid  is  made  unconditional. 

I  will  submit  for  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  an  excellent  article 
by  Judith  Miller  of  the  New  York  Times, 
wh'ch  details  many  of  these  recent 
developments. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  offering  unconditional  aid  to  Pak- 
istan because  U.S.  officials  perceive  the 
Soviet  threat  as  paramount  in  that  re- 
gion. But  Pakistan  is  more  likely  to  use 
military  aid  in  a  confrontation  with  In- 
dia, with  whom  Pakistan  has  fought 
three  wars  in  the  last  34  years.  Already 
we  see  a  nuclear  arms  race  unfolding 
between  these  two  terribly  poor  nations. 
Now.  with  the  proposed  sale  of  P-16  air- 
craft and  the  offer  of  lavish  U.S.  military 
aid  to  Pakistan,  it  appears  the  United 
States  could  encourage  a  renewed  con- 
ventional arms  race  between  these  two 
countries  as  well. 

I  welcome  the  effort  by  Senator  Glenn 
to  attach  more  stringent  conditions  re- 
garding nonproliferation  on  U.S.  aid  to 
Palcistan.  I  believe  continued  efforts  to 
link  U.S.  aid  to  nonproliferation  condi- 
tions are  essential  if  our  national  se- 
curity interests  are  to  be  advanced. 

The  article  follows: 

U.S.  Aides  Stttdtinc  Pakistani  Reactor 
(By  Judith  Miller) 

Washington.  September  29. — Administra- 
tion arms  control  and  Intelligence  officials 
and  International  atomic  energy  Inspectors 
are  Investigating  what  they  describe  as  "siis- 
plclous"  activities  at  Pakistan's  nuclear  reac- 
tor, which  Is  capable  of  producing  plutonlum 
for  atomic  weapons. 

Administration  and  Congressional  officials 
said  that  the  International  Atomic  Energy 


Agency,  which  monitors  nuclear  Initalla- 
tions,  had  been  pressing  Pakistan  for  per- 
mission to  Improve  the  safeguards  at  Ita  136- 
megawatt  reactor  near  Karachi.  The  reason. 
Congressional  aides  said.  Is  that  over  the  past 
several  months,  "anomalies"  and  "Irregulari- 
ties" have  been  detected  at  the  site,  among 
them  a  high  rate  of  failure  of  surveillance 
equipment  and  problems  in  accounting  for 
used  or  spent  nuclear  fuel. 

As  a  result,  some  Administration  and  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  officials 
have  expressed  suspicion  that  fuel  might 
have  been  diverted  from  the  civilian  reactor 
for  nonpeaceful  purposes. 

Administration  officials  stressed,  however, 
that  there  was  no  proof  that  a  diversion  had 
occurred.  Nevertheless,  the  officials  said,  the 
Pakistani  developments  have  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  Integrity  of  the  International 
monitoring  system  designed  to  stop  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Pakistan  has  not  signed  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  of  1968,  but  Its  reactor, 
which  was  supplied  by  Canada,  comes  under 
the  safeguards  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  because  of  Canadian-imposed 
conditions  for  the  sale. 

Congressional  officials  said  that  Pakistan 
had  refused  the  request  for  Improved  safe- 
guards, contending  that  the  Improvements 
constituted  a  virtual  renegotiation  of  the 
original  agreement  It  had  signed  with  the 
agency  In  1971. 

The  agency's  report  on  the  Pakistan  situ- 
ation has  led  American  Intelligence  and  arms 
control  officials  to  redouble  efforts  through 
various  Intelligence  channels  to  determine 
what  accounts  for  the  "Irregularities"  at  the 
Karachi  plant. 

Officials  here  said  that,  because  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  placed  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  international  safeguards,  the  Pakistan 
case  could  Jeopardize  President  Reagan's  goal 
of  stopping  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
while  continuing  to  promote  American  nu- 
clear exports  for  peaceful  purposes. 

President  Mohammad  Zia  ul-Haq  of  Paki- 
stan has  said  his  country  would  not  develop 
nuclear  weapons,  but  he  has  refused  to  rule 
out  developing  a  peaceful  nuclear  device,  a 
distinction  not  accepted  by  the  Reagan 
Administration. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California,  the 
assistant  Democratic  leader,  disclosed  last 
Friday  that  the  International  agency  had 
privately  expressed  concern  in  a  board  meet- 
ing two  weeks  ago  that  the  use  of  domes- 
tically produced  nuclear  fuel  in  Pakistan's 
reactor,  and  in  a  similar  reactor  in  India, 
would  make  effective  surveillance  "ImpoB- 
slble." 

According  to  Congressional  and  arms  con- 
trol officials,  the  International  agency's  latest 
concern  about  Pakistan's  program  stems 
from  that  coimtry's  ability  to  produce  Its 
own  nuclear  fuel  and  from  the  nature  of  Its 
so-called  Candu  reactor,  an  acronym  for 
Canadian  Deuterium  Uranium  reactor. 

In  this  type  of  reactor,  which  the  United 
States  does  not  sell,  fuel  rods  are  continually 
loaded  Into  and  extracted  from  the  reactor, 
without  a  shutdown  of  the  plant  and  without 
the  presence  of  inspectors. 

As  a  result,  officials  said,  the  possibility  ex- 
ists that  additional  so-called  undeclared  fuel 
could  be  introduced  into  the  reactor  without 
alerting  inspectors. 

The  agency's  inspectors  monitored  the  In- 
stallation of  the  nrst  75  bundles  of  domesti- 
cally produced  fuel  rods  into  the  reactor, 
which  holds  about  2,000  rods.  But  they  be- 
came concerned  that  as  Pakistan's  fuel  pro- 
duction capability  Increased,  more  cameras 
and  surveillance  equipment  would  be  needed 
to  insure  that  fuel  was  not  being  secretly 
Inserted,  processed  and  diverted  from  the  re- 
actor and  its  cooling  ponds. 

The  monitoring  problems  led  Slgvard  Ek- 
lund,  the  Swedish  physicist  who  is  director 
general  of  the  International  agency,  to  praaa 
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Pakistan  to  permit  the  agency  to  Improre 
safeguards  by  Installing  such  equipment  at 
two  additional  locations,  according  to  Con- 
gressional offlclaU. 

Ths  agency  has  been  negotiating  for  simi- 
lar improvements  In  other  countries.  Includ- 
ing India,  that  have  similar  reactors.  One 
arms  control  official  said  that  India  had 
seemed  somewhat  receptive  to  the  request. 

As  a  result  of  Pakistan's  refusal.  Mr.  Ek- 
lund  expressed  concern  two  weeks  ago  about 
the  Pakistan  program  and  the  adequacy  of 
safeguards  in  a  special  meeting  with  bis 
board.  He  promised  another  report  on  the 
situation  in  two  months. 

Last  week,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission was  informed  of  the  situation  In 
Pakistan,  officials  said,  as  was  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy,  the  Illlnols  Republican 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
CcMnmlttee. 

In  general,  however,  the  Administration 
has  attempted  to  keep  details  of  the  dispute 
from  being  disclosed,  concerned  that  a  dis- 
closure might  Jeopardize  both  the  Adminis- 
tration's nonproliferation  policy  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  effort  to  solidify  a  new  secu- 
rity relationship  with  Pakistan. 

"The  Administration  has  proposed  a  slz- 
year,  93.2  billion  aid  program  for  Pakistan, 
and  the  sale  of  40  F-ie  fighter  planes  on  a 
stepped-up  schedule  to  help  that  country 
withstand  Soviet  pressures  from  neighboring 
Afghanistan.  Mr.  Reagan  has  asked  Congress 
to  exempt  Pakistan  from  the  law  that  bars 
mlUtary  eild  to  countries  that  pursue  nuclear 
weapons  program. 

In  1979.  Congress  suspended  aid  to  Paki- 
stan In  the  wake  of  evidence  that  Pakistan 
had  established  a  worldwide  network  of  pur- 
chasing agents.  Including  phony  companies 
and  Intelligence  operatives,  to  obtain  com- 
ponents for  a  uranium  centrifuge  enrich- 
ment plant  that  could  be  used  to  fabricate 
fuel  for  weapons. 

Since  that  time,  what  Congressional  offi- 
cials describe  as  Pakistan's  "crash"  program 
to  develop  a  nuclear  weapons  option  has 
been  In  full  swing. 

Nevertheless,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  concerned  about  Soviet  incur- 
sions in  southwest  Asia,  voted  10  to  7  last 
May  to  grant  the  exemption  sought  by  the 
Administration.  A  sharp  debate  Is  expected 
when  the  Senate  considers  the  issue,  possi- 
bly tomorrow.* 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  in  support  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  his 
other  amendments,  too.  I  think  they  are 
excellent.  I  am  delighted  to  Join  in  sup- 
porting them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  491)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment    no.    88» 

(Purpose:  To  limit  the  period  during  which 
the  President  may  waive  a  prohibition  on 
furnlshln?  assistance  to  Pakistan,  and  for 
other  purposes) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
have  to  call  ud  mv  next  am«"ndm»nt,  I 
believe.  That  Is  amendment  No.  559. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

TTie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  fMr.  Ol'vn)  prtj- 
poaes  an  amendment  numbered  569: 


On  page  82.  line  35.  Insert  "at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  and  ending  on 
September  30.  1987,"  after  "Act". 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
disctission  of  this  amendment  earlier.  I 
do  not  believe  I  need  to  repeat  all  of 
that.  I  believe  the  distingiLshed  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  is  familiar  with  the 
cap  that  this  would  propose  and  I  yield 
for  any  comments  he  wishes  to  make. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  considerable  interest  to  the 
explanation  of  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn)  on  this  amendment.  After 
consultation  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league Mr.  Pill,  the  ranking  minonty 
manager  of  the  bill,  we  think  well  of 
this  amendment.  There  are  some  ex- 
planations, however,  that  must  at  this 
time  be  ofifered  and  some  comments  on 
it. 

The  amendment  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Glenn,  this  second  amendment, 
provides  that  the  waiver  of  the  Syming- 
ton amendment  for  Pakistan  will  be  ex- 
tended for  only  6  years.  The  President's 
$3.2  billion  aid  package  to  Pakistan 
would  be  provided  over  a  6 -year  period. 
Thus,  this  amendment  is  consistent  with 
the  President  s  aid  request  for  Pakistan. 
It  is  crit.cal,  however,  that  prior  to  ac- 
cepting this  amendment,  the  committee 
has  Senator  Glenn's  pledge  that  in  con- 
ference, he  wJl  accept  no  less  than  this 
6-year  cutoff.  If  this  6  years  were  to  be 
reduced  to  3  or  4  years,  it  would  under- 
mine the  administration's  entire  strategy 
on  Pakistan. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  subject  that 
Senator  Glenn  and  I  discussed  on  the 
telephone  on  Sunday,  prior  to  my  going 
out  to  California.  He  is  thoroughly  fam- 
iliar with  my  concern.  He  is  also  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  when  we  agree  to 
stand  together,  we  really  stand  together. 
We  have  never  flinched  one  bit.  We  have 
never  been  talked  out  of  position  once 
we  have  agreed  that  we  are  going  to  go 
forward. 

ISi.  President,  I  feel  that  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  respect  the  fact 
that  we  have  worked  out  here  an  amend- 
ment that  I  believe  is  in  the  national 
security  interest  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Although  it  is  an  amendment  which 
is  not  supported  by  the  administration, 
I  believe,  to  use  the  terminology  they 
have  used  previously,  they  could  live  with 
it.  I  ask,  then,  does  the  committee  have 
Senator  Glenn's  support  in  conference 
to  keep  this  cap  at  6  years  and  not  let  it 
drop  to  less  than  that? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  agree  with  the  chairman. 

Mv  purpose  in  submitting  this  amend- 
ment was  not  to  shorten  it  to  less  than 
the  6-year  period,  although  I  wish  for 
no  waiver  at  all,  obviously.  My  concern 
was  that  although  we  were  making  an 
arms  arrangement  for  deliveries  over  a 
6-year  period  the  wording  in  S.  1196  es- 
tablishes an  open-ended  waiver  of  the 
Symington  amendment  that  would  ex- 
tend well  beyond  the  6-year  period  for 
delivery  of  the  conventional  arms.  If  that 
arms  deal  is  not  extended  beyond  the  6- 
year  period,  S.  1196  would  still  have  the 
effect  of  giving  Pakistan  a  waiver  for 


nuclear  matters,  a  waiver  from  the  Sy- 
mington amendment,  that  no  other  na- 
tion has. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  correct 
in  this  amendment.  I  was  not  trying  to 
shorten  the  Symington  waiver  further. 
I  was  trying  to  make  certain  that  Paki- 
stan did  not  have  a  nuclear  waiver  that 
went  beyond  the  6-year  period. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Just  to  be  certain  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  understands, 
does  that  mean  that,  on  the  record,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  sissured  the  floor 
managers  of  the  bill  that  he  will  stand 
firm  on  this  6-year  cap? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Yes.  I  said  that  when  I 
began.  Perhaps  the  chairman  knows 
something  about  what  is  going  to  happ«i 
in  conference  that  I  do  not  know. 

I  just  explained  that  my  purpose  Is  not 
to  try  to  shorten  this.  As  In  any  confer- 
ence, I  support  the  wUl  of  the  Senate.  If 
it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate  that  we  put 
this  in  for  a  6-year  period,  I  will  not 
advocate  a  lesser  period.  I  do  not  want 
to  have  an  ad  infinitum  waiver  of  the 
Symington  amendment  applied  to  Paki- 
stan, as  it  is  now  worded. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Before  bringing  this  Issue 
to  a  vote — unless  Senator  Pell  wishes  to 
comment — I  beheve  that,  unhappily,  we 
have  come  to  the  end  of  the  period  where 
we  have  unanimity.  From  now  on,  we  do 
have  some  difference  of  opinion. 

The  hour  is  6:03 — not  traditionally 
late  by  Senate  standards:  on  the  other 
hand,  several  bipartisan  functions  are 
being  carried  on  tonight.  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  stay  and  continue  dis- 
cussion of  the  third  amendment,  but  I 
know  that  Senator  Glenn  has  already 
made  some  comments.  Starting  in  the 
morning.  I  could  take  5  or  10  minutes  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  amendment, 
have  some  dialog  back  and  forth,  and 
then  be  ready  to  have  a  vote  on  that 
amendment,  depending  on  how  soon  toe 
leadership  would  want  to  have  the  first 
vote. 

We  may  ask  the  leadership  to  clarify 
what  time  we  will  be  coming  and  when 
we  will  be  ready  for  the  first  vote.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  if  the  Senate  comes  In 
at  9  o'clock — whatever  the  leadership  de- 
cides— or  9:30  and  we  go  on  the  bill  at 
10,  we  should  be  ready  to  go.  and  the 
managers  of  the  bill  will  be  ready  to  vote 
just  as  soon  as  we  finish  our  discussion. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  would  be  prepared  to  do 
that.  I  will  have  some  remarks  to  make  in 
the  morning.  Attendance  in  the  Chamber 
this  afternoon  was  rather  sparse  diuing 
our  discussion,  and  I  would  want  to  re- 
peat some  select  remarks  tomorrow 
morning.  I  would  not  want  to  agree  to  a 
time  certain. 

What  time  do  we  come  in  tomorrow? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Nine-thirty,  and  appar- 
ently we  will  go  on  the  bill  at  10  o'clock. 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
wind  up  before  noon  on  this. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  mv  colleague  for 
h's  usual  gracious  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  further 
discussion  on  amendment  559.  which  is 
the  pending  business.  Both  fioor  man- 
agers are  prepared  to  accept  it,  with  a 
voice  vote. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Am- 
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STRONG)    The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  am^dment. 
The  amendment  (No.  559)  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsid  it  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment wa  B  agreed  to. 

Mr.  P]  SRCY.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  U  ible. 

The  notion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  t  j.  

The  1*RESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  predous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  X)  be  recognized  at  this  time  for 
the  pun  ose  of  calling  up  an  amendment. 

AMEMDMENT    NO.     560 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  prohibition  on  fur- 
nishlnc  assistance  to  India  or  Pakistan  If 
such  ojuntry  detonates  a  nuclear  device) 

Mr.  qLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  thifld  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk.  

The  PRESTDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendnent  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  anator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  560: 

On  pa^  83,  Une  14,  strike  out  "should" 
and  Inae  rt  In  Ueu  thereof  "shall". 

Mr.  G  LE^fN.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  di  sciission  on  this  amendment  this 
evening.  We  will  take  it  up  in  the 
momint . 

•  Mr.  CHIIiES.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  moves  toward  final  passage  of 
S.  1196.  the  International  Security  and 
Develop  nent  Cooperation  Act  of  1981,  I 
want  to  take  note  of  one  provisirai  in  the 
legislation  that  I  believe  wQl  prove  of 
great  iiAportance  in  our  effort  to  cut  off 
the  flov  of  illicit  narcotics  into  this 
country  The  Chiles  amendment, 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatiois,  will  repeal  the  existing  pro- 
hibition on  the  use  of  U.S.  funds  to  sup- 
port th;  spraying  of  marihuana  with 
paraquat  and  other  herbicides,  while 
continu  ng  needed  safe  guards  to  insure 
that  nc  health  risk  is  posed  for  U.S. 
citizens 

A  ren  ;wed  and  aggressive  drug  law  en- 
f orceme  at  effort  is  urgently  needed  if  we 
are  to  turn  the  tide  on  the  narcotics 
trade.  We  should  be  tmder  no  illusion, 
howevei ,  that  winning  this  battle  will  be 
anything  but  a  long  and  difiBcult  task. 
There  i$  no  simple  solution.  There  is  no 
single  step  we  cam  take  that  will  rid  our 
Nation  hi  this  menace.  Rather  the  point 
is  we  should  be  taking  every  step  possible 
that  promises  to  improve  our  capacity  to 
thwart  Ihe  drug  flow. 

As  the  Congress  and  Federal  law  en- 
forcem^t  agencies  grapple  with  pro- 
grams 4nd  strategies  to  combat  the  nar- 
cotics flow,  there  is  one  inescapable  con- 
clusion j  The  most  effective  means  to  stop 
drugs  ia  at  the  source.  Any  enforcement 
strategy  that  does  not  include  an  effort 
to  cut  qff  the  drug  supplies  in  producing 
countries,  such  as  Colombia,  is  doomed 
to  failure.  As  long  as  marihuana  and 
opium  Ire  produced  in  bumper  crops  in 
foreign Tnations,  a  good  portion  of  these 
drugs  Will  end  up  on  our  shores. 

In  ani  effort  to  foster  an  effective  nar- 
cotics cbntrol  program  in  the  Republic  of 
Columbia,  $16  million  in  foreign  assist- 
ance funds  were  made  available  for  the 
purchaie  of  aircraft,  patrol  vessels,  com- 


munications equipment  and  for  the 
training  of  personnel  to  interdict  drug 
traffic.  This  was  a  positive  step.  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Colombia,  Thomas  Boyatt. 
reported  to  me  in  May  on  an  aggressive 
effort  by  the  Colombian  National  Police 
Force  to  seek  out  and  destroy  drug  raw 
materials.  However,  due  to  the  prohibi- 
tion contained  in  section  4  of  the  Inter- 
national Securities  Assistance  Act  of 
1978,  these  funds  are  not  and  cannot  be 
used  for  the  most  effective  narcotics  con- 
trol mechanism,  namely,  an  herbicide 
eradication  program.  It  is  a  case  of  doing 
battle  without  our  best  weapon. 

The  effectiveness  of  an  herbicide 
spraying  program  has  been  clearly  dem- 
onstrated by  our  experience  in  Mexico. 
In  the  year  1976,  according  to  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  figures,  seiz- 
ures of  marihuana  by  all  sources  in  Mex- 
ico totaled  only  900,000  kilos  while  7.2 
million  kilos  were  eradicated  from  the 
air.  At  that  time  Mexico  was  the  primary 
pot  supplier  to  the  United  States.  A  para- 
quat spraying  program  over  a  2 -year 
period  ended  that  nation's  role  as  a 
major  source  of  marihuana. 

The  Eunendment  passed  by  Congress  in 
1978  which  resulted  in  the  spraying  pro- 
hibition was  adopted  by  the  Congress 
with  limited  debate  and  I  believe  without 
a  full  appreciation  of  its  potential  con- 
sequences. It  was  adopted  in  the  wake 
of  a  concern  that  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans might  suffer  serious  health  prob- 
lems as  a  result  of  smoking  contaminated 
marihuana.  A  concern  that  I  believe  was 
imwarranted.  In  looking  at  the  situation 
today,  with  what  we  know  about  the  ef- 
fects of  marihuana  smoking  and  as  we 
examine  our  failure  to  stop  drug  traf- 
ficking, a  different  conclusion  is  in  order. 
The  case  is  decisive  for  lifting  the  re- 
striction and  resuming  U.S.  assistance  to 
destroy  drug  raw  materials. 

WBONG    SIGNAL    TO    THE    INTERNATTONAL 
COMICUNTrT 

A  troubling  difHculty  that  is  experi- 
enced in  our  efforts  internationally  to 
control  drug  production  is  convincing 
foreign  governments  that  we  are  truly 
serious.  If  we  encourage  these  govern- 
ments to  crack  down,  provide  them  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  yet  turn  around 
and  prohibit  the  use  of  the  most  effective 
eradication  tool,  it  is  no  wonder  there 
is  skepticism. 

I  know  from  personal  conversations 
with  President  Turbay  of  Colombia,  who 
is  attempting  to  end  the  narcotics  in- 
dustry in  his  country,  that  questions 
exist  about  our  resolve  to  really  wipe  out 
the  drug  trade.  The  prohibition  on  para- 
quat spraying  feeds  that  type  of  ques- 
tioning and  I  cannot  think  of  a  worse 
signal  to  be  sending  to  the  international 
community. 

MARIHUANA    IS    A    DANGXBOX7S    ST7BSTANCE 

In  the  concern  over  the  potential 
health  risk  of  paraquat-sprayed  mari- 
huana there  is  an  implied  assumption 
that  marihuana  smoking  itself  is  not 
posing  a  health  risk  of  any  craisequence. 
That  assumption  is  far  from  correct.  It 
is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
marihuana  is  a  dangerous  substance  and 
it  is  being  used  by  more  young  people 
and  at  a  younger  age. 

The  potency  of  marihuana  has  in- 


creased sharply  over  the  past  10  yean. 
Latest  reports  indicate  that  it  may  af- 
fect the  reproductive  functions  of  men 
and  women  and  may  adversely  affect  the 
unborn  child.  Extended  use  of  mari- 
huana over  a  period  of  years  may  even- 
tually be  shown  to  cause  cancer  in 
humans. 

Equally  disturbing  are  findings  that 
the  percentage  of  students  beginning 
marihuana  use  in  the  ninth  grade  or 
earlier  has  nearly  doubled  over  the 
past  4  years. 

The  serious  nature  of  the  problem 
is  perhaps  best  summed  up  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Pollin,  Director,  National  Insti- 
tute on  Drug  Abuse,  who  concludes: 

If  widespread  marihuana  use,  especially 
among  young  people.  Is  not  curtailed,  our 
society  may  pay  a  large  price  In  health  con- 
sequences and  medical  costs.  *  •  •  Many 
young  people  want  to  view  marihuana  as  a 
simple  herb  with  the  power  to  enhance  their 
lives.  In  fact,  research  Is  showing  It  as  a 
complex  drug  which  can  negatively  affect 
learning  and  motor  coordination,  and  may 
eventually  lead  to  serious  health  problems. 

USE    or    PASAQUAT    DOBS    NOT    POSE    SIGNIFICANT 
HEALTH    RISK 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  negative 
health  consequences  of  marihuana  use, 
the  potential  health  consequences  to  the 
American  public  from  paraquat-sprayed 
marihuana  present  much  less  cause  for 
concern. 

The  current  statute  requires  an  as- 
sessment of  the  health  risk  to  persons 
who  smoke  marihuana  contaminated  by 
an  herbicide.  To  accomplish  this,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  factors  such 
as  the  amount  of  paraquat  an  individual 
must  inhale  to  suffer  fibrosis;  the 
amount  of  paraquat-contaminated 
marihuana  in  the  U.S.  market;  the  con- 
centration of  paraquat;  and  the  smcA- 
ing  and  purchasing  habits  of  American 
marihuana  users. 

Obviously,  a  large  part  of  such  an  as- 
sessment will  be  speculative  in  nature, 
depending  upon  statistical  projections 
and  extrapolations  from  animal  test 
data. 

The  findings  by  HEW,  which  resulted 
in  the  paraquat  ban,  represent  a  struc- 
turing of  those  factors  to  provide  a 
worst  case  estimate.  Even  in  a  worst  case 
analysis  the  HEW  study  indicated  that 
only  between  50  to  100  marihuana 
smokers  could  be  exposed  to  significant 
amounts  of  paraquat-contaminated 
marihuana. 

This  represents  an  extremely  small 
fraction  of  all  American  marihuana 
smokers.  With  the  exception  of  indivi- 
duals who  may  make  one  very  large  buy 
per  year  of  contaminated  marihuana, 
the  computer  simulation  data  projected 
a  population  approaching  zero  that 
might  risk  exposure  to  500  micrograms 
of  paraquat,  a  dosage  considered  poten- 
tially harmful. 

Further,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture raised  serious  questions  aoout  the 
validity  of  even  this  worst  case  analysis 
by  HEW.  USDA   comments: 

Technical  evidence  presented  In  your 
letter  dated  June  20,  1979.  Is  based  on  com- 
puter simulation  studies  which  largely  in- 
dicated that  marihuana  smoker*  in  this 
country  are  not  subjected  to  exposure  levels 
of  paraquat  that  are  Judged  by  health  au- 
tborltlea    to    be    harmful.    The    simulation 
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study  based  on  one  large  "buy"  per  year  in 
which  an  upper  limit  of  60  persons  would  be 
exposed  to  500  micrograms  of  paraquat  is 
based  on  exposure  assumptions  we  question. 

The  United  Nations  Narcotics  Labora- 
tory study  group  confirms  this  view  in  its 
analysis  of  paraquat,  findings  that: 

Residues  of  sprayed  formulations  on  can- 
nabis would  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  toxic 
effects  to  the  marihuana  user. 

PAKAQUAT    NECESSARY    FOR    AN    EFFECTIVE 
ERADICATION    PROGRAM 

At  the  time  Congress  passed  the  herbi- 
cide amendment,  there  was  a  prevalent 
expectation  that  an  equally  effective 
eradication  mechanism  could  be  quickly 
developed.  This  has  not  proven  to  be  the 
case,  survey  of  the  scientific  inquiry  into 
eradication  alternatives  points  to  the 
unique  properties  of  paraquat  for  de- 
stroying drug  raw  materials. 

The  United  Nations  Study  Group  on 
Methods  for  the  Eradication  of  Illicit 
Narcotics  Crops  evaluated  the  various 
ways  of  eradicating  narcotics  plants  and 
concluded  that:  "Chem'cal  attack  at 
the  present  time  offers  the  best  overall 
opportunities  to  successfully  destroy 
narcotics  crops." 

Of  the  chemicals  tested,  paraquat  pro- 
duced the  most  rapid  response. 

The  Mitre  Corp.,  in  a  study  for  the 
Bureau  for  International  Narcotics  Mat- 
ters, Department  of  State,  concluded,  on 
the  basis  of  testing  140  herbicides  mar- 
keted in  the  United  States,  that  paraquat 
is  the  only  herbicide  environmentally 
acceptable  for  the  eradication  of  opium 
poppy  and  marijuana. 

The  Science  and  Education  Adminis- 
tration of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  maintains  that:  "Paraquat 
is  currently  the  most  effective  herb- 
icide and  method  for  rapidly  killing 
marijuana." 

It  provides  a  quicker  kill  than  any 
other  herbicide  available  and  there  is 
no  single  alternative  herbicide  that  can 
do  an  equal  satisfactory  job.  For  the 
immediate  future  at  least,  paraquat  is 
the  only  effective  tool  we  have  for  ac- 
complishing large-scale  destruction  of 
marijuana  crops. 

TIME    TO    CHANCE    THE    LAW 

In  light  of  the  seriousness  of  the  mari- 
juana problem  and  the  urgent  need  for 
an  effective  crop  eradication  program. 
I  think  it  is  definitely  t'me  for  the 
United  States  to  again  assist  foreign  na- 
tions with  herbicide  programs  to  destroy 
drug  raw  materials  where  they  are 
grown.  Such  assistance  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  a  successful  tool  in  con- 
trolling the  flow  of  narcotics.  With  the 
ever  increasing  traffic  in  marijuana 
from  abroad,  it  is  a  tool  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  forgo.* 


ROUTINE   MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  now  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past  the 
•  hour  of  6:40  p.m.  in  which  Senators  may 
cpeak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CRISIS  IN  Housmo 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  President,  the  United 
States  is  in  a  recession. 

That  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some 
people. 

But  it  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  those 
involved  in  the  American  housing 
industry. 

That  industry  is  now  and  has  for  many 
months  been  in  a  depression. 

Housing  production  is  the  lowest  since 
1346.  The  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 
of  housing  starts  was  only  937,000  starts 
in  August,  compared  to  1.4  million  a  year 
ago. 

Unemployment  in  the  industry  is  at 
16  3  percent — more  than  double  the  over- 
all national  unemployment  rate  this  year 
of  7.5  percent. 

Construction  flrms  going  out  of  busi- 
ness this  year  are  up  41  percent. 

Sulxontractors  going  out  of  business 
are  up  127  percent. 

The  average  mortgage  rate  nationally 
if  now  18.28  percent,  compared  to  13.6 
percent  1  year  ago. 

In  Maine,  the  average  mortgage  rate  in 
August  was  17  percent. 

Between  90  and  95  percent  of  American 
families  nave  been  priced  out  of  the  hous- 
ing market. 

The  housing  industry  comprises  an 
astonishing  23  percent  of  our  national 
economy.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals make  up  its  work  force — carpen- 
ters, plumbers,  electricians,  masons,  real 
estate  brokers  and  agents,  and  many 
others.  We  cannot  remain  indifferent  to 
their  plight,  nor  to  the  plight  of  the  many 
individuals  and  families  who  want  to  buy 
£>  home  and  are  being  squeezed  by  high 
interest  rates,  by  mounting  rental  costs, 
and,  in  many  cities,  by  condominium 
conversions. 

When  Congress  passed  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  it  declared  as  a 
national  goal  the  provision  of  "a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  American  family." 

That  goal  is  now  more  distant  than 
ever. 

In  this  time  of  crisis  in  the  housing 
industry,  what  has  been  the  administra- 
tion's response?  Unfortunately,  indeed 
tragically  it  has  denied  that  a  problem 
ercists.  In  a  report  recently  submitted  to 
Congress,  the  administration  said  that 
"there  is  no  current  nationwide  shortage 
in  the  renttil  housing  market"  and  that, 
with  limited  exceptions,  the  private 
market  is  successfully  addressing  the 
need  for  rental  housing.  This  statement 
ignores  the  facts — which  show  that  the 
vacancy  rate  is  as  low  as  1  percent  in 
some  cities  and  that  construction  of  new 
rental  units  is  near  record  lows. 

And,  incredibly  enough,  the  adminis- 
tration is  advancing  proposals  which  will 
add  to  the  devastation  in  the  housing 
industry. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  recommended  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment end  some  housing  insurance 
and  loan  guaranty  programs. 

The  Treasurv  Department  has  pro- 
posed regu'ations  to  permit  nationally 
chartered  banks  to  preempt  State  laws 
guaranteeing  sellers  the  right  to  pass  on 


their  existing  mortgages  to  prospective 
buyers  without  increases  in  the  interest 
rate.  The  rule  would  essentially  validate 
due-on-sale  clauses,  sometimes  known  as 
acceleration  clauses,  that  give  lenders 
the  right  to  call  all  money  due  upon  the 
sale  of  a  home,  and  thus  prohibit  loan 
assumption. 

The  administration  has  suggested  ask- 
ing for  the  termination  of  all  State  tax- 
exempt  bond  financed  housing  programs. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Hous- 
ing has  voted  to  recommend  a  Federal 
voucher  system  to  replace  the  public 
housing  program. 

The  administration's  failure  to  develop 
a  coherent  policy  to  deal  with  our  hous- 
ing crisis  has  led  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Home  Builders  and  the  National 
Association  of  Realtors  to  reconsider 
their  support  for  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program.  These  groups,  like  many 
others  which  earlier  urged  unswerving 
support,  now  oppose  important  parts  of 
that  program. 

In  the  absence  of  meaningful  action 
by  the  administration,  the  Congress  must 
act.  Not  only  is  the  housing  industry 
imcortant  to  our  national  economy,  it  is 
critical  here  in  Maine.  As  the  most  heav- 
ily forested  State  in  the  Union,  with  wood 
resources  as  the  main  element  in  its 
economy,  Maine  is  especially  hard  hit 
by  the  crisis  in  the  housing  industry.  To 
help  meet  this  crisis  Congress  should  en- 
act legislation  to  remove  some  of  the  re- 
strictions imposed  last  year  on  the  sale 
of  tax-exempt  single-family  housing 
bonds.  The  law  can  be  tightened  in  some 
respects  to  prevent  abuse.  But  the  indus- 
try needs  this  source  of  mortgage  credit 
to  serve  those  who  cannot  afford  to  bor- 
row in  the  conventional  mortgage  mar- 
ket. Legislation  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  which  would 
accomplish  this  end.  I  support  its  prompt 
passage. 

Second,  Congress  should  reject  any 
administration  proposal  to  abruptly 
eliminate  Federal  housing  insurance  and 
guarantee  programs.  In  capital  poor 
States  such  as  Maine,  individuals  and 
home  builders  have  come  to  rely  heavily 
on  Federal  assistance  programs  as  one 
of  the  few  methods  of  building  and  re- 
habilitating homes.  While  private  mort- 
gage companies  may  in  the  long  rim  as- 
sume a  greater  share  of  the  burden  now 
carried  by  the  Federal  Government,  Fed- 
eral programs  should  not  be  eliminated 
abruptly  especially  if  the  private  sector 
is  not  ready  to  absorb  a  greater  share  of 
the  market.  And  there  may  be  a  contin- 
uing need  for  Federal  assistance  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  who,  even 
in  the  best  of  times,  have  trouble  afford- 
ing suitable  housing. 

Third,  the  budget  deficit  must  be  held 
down.  The  largest  portion  of  the  budget, 
to  remain  uncut,  is  defense.  While  I 
strongly  believe  in  the  need  to  maintain 
our  defense  capability,  I  am  not  per- 
suaded that  a  $1.5  trillion  program  over 
a  5-year  period  does  not  allow  any  room 
for  reductions.  Clearly,  there  are  cuts 
that  can  be  made  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's budget.  As  one  small  example,  the 
Department  is  the  largest  producer  of 
films  in  the  world — larger  than  all  of  the 
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fllm-mi  iking  industry  in  Hollywood.  A 
10-percent  reduction  in  its  film-making 
capacitjr  would  save  money  without 
harmin  g  our  national  security. 

Fourh,  the  revenue  side  of  the  Fed- 
eral bu  iget  must  be  bolstered.  The  Eco- 
nomic ]  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  gave  the 
oil  ind  istry  one-third  of  the  total  de- 
preciaton  tax  break  even  though  that 
industri^  already  earned  over  one-third 
of  all  corporate  profits  in  this  coimtry, 
on  top  )f  all  that,  the  $12  billion  in  spe- 
cial tas  relief  over  the  next  5  years 
which  '?as  included  for  the  oil  industry 
in  the  tax  act  was  nothing  more  than 
a  giveaway,  a  break  without  economic 
or  mori  I  justification. 

TTie  lurge  in  oil  prices  since  1913  has 
caused  a  massive  transfer  of  Income 
from  tie  oil-consuming  States  to  the 
oil-pro<  ucing  States.  Rural  States  like 
Maine,  with  a  relatively  small  popula- 
tion aid  low  per-capita  income,  have 
seen  \  rages  and  corporate  earnings 
drainec   to  pay  for  higher  fuel  costs. 

Repe  il  of  this  unwarranted  tax  break 
for  the  oil  industry  would  help  reduce 
the  siz^  of  the  Federal  deficit  by  $12 
billion. 

If  tte  administration  moves  to  im- 
mediat(f  deregulation  of  natural  gas,  as 
the  Pnsident  has  said  many  times  he 
will  do,  a  windfall  profit  tax  similar  to 
the  on?  on  oil  should  be  imposed.  It 
would  uenerate  Federal  revenues  of  $20 
billion  innually  and  would  go  a  long  way 
to  closii  tg  the  budget  deficit. 

The  ''ederal  tax  system  is  often  used 
as  a  iieans  of  achieving  desirable  na- 
tional noals.  Frequently,  as  in  the  tax 
act  jusl  passed  by  Congress  th's  summer, 
it  is  us  id  to  stimulate  economic  growth 
and  pr(  iductive  investment. 

One  )f  the  driving  forces  of  infiation 
has  bwn  the  wage-price  spiral  that  has 
gone  uiabated  for  a  number  of  years. 
Attempts  to  impose  direct  controls  on 
wages  and  prices  have,  in  the  past, 
proved  futile.  We  should  use  ths  tax  sys- 
tem to  encourage  anti-infiationary  be- 
havior, to  provide  incentives  for  mod- 
eration in  wage  demands  by  labor  and 
reward  1  to  biosiness  and  industry  for 
cutting  back  on  the  level  of  price  in- 
creases they  might  otherwise  command. 

Reliaffice  on  a  tough  monetary  policy 
alone,  ^specially  in  the  face  of  sm  ex- 
pansionary fiscal  policy,  will  not  solve 
our  ec<nomic  problems. 

If  w(!  act  boldly  to  increase  Federal 
revenuds,  to  further  reduce  spending, 
and  to  provide  incentives  for  action  con- 
trary :o  the  traditional  infiationary 
cycle,  ve  will  be  taking  an  encouraging 
step  forward.  Such  action  would  permit 
the  eas  ing  of  monetary  policy  wh-ch  will 
bring  (^own  the  high  interest  rates  that 
have  bfen  so  devastating  to  the  housing 
Industry  and  other  segments  of  the 
econon  y — without  fueling  the  fires  of  in- 
flation. 

We  can  no  longer  expect  builders, 
realtor,  and  housing  industry  workers, 
mo.st  of  them  in  small  businesses,  to 
should(  r  an  undue  share  of  our  eccHiomic 
burden  Their  survival  is  at  stake.  We 
cannot  ignore  their  plight. 


EXPORT  OP  ALASKAN  NORTH  SLOPE 
OIL  TO  JAPAN 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  deep  concern  over  recent 
press  reports  that  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's ill-considered  and  soundly  defeat- 
ed proposal  to  export  Alaska  North  Slope 
oil  to  Japan  is  being  considered  once 
again  by  the  Cabinet  Council  on  Natural 
Resources  and  the  Environment. 

To  increase  by  that  move  this  coim- 
try's  dependence  on  imported  oil — at  a 
time  when  events  in  the  Middle  East  re- 
mind us  once  again  of  how  fragile  our 
principal  petroleum  lifeline  really  is — 
would  be  sheer  folly.  As  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  report  of  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  this  country  will  continue 
during  the  next  two  decades  to  be  dan- 
gerously dependent  on  foreign  supplies 
of  crude  oil  and  those  foreign  sources 
will  continue  to  be  dangerously  subject 
to  disruption  and  limitation. 

Will  the  American  people  understand 
why  billions  of  tax  dollars  must  be  spent 
on  foreign  oil  to  fill  our  strategic  reserve 
when  we  are  sending  our  own  crude  oil 
abroad?  Will  they  understand  the  na- 
tional need  to  drill  for  more  oil  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  if  we  do  not 
keep  at  home  all  the  oil  we  are  producing 
now? 

Congress  has  never  relaxed  the  restric- 
tions on  exporting  Alasksm  crude  oil  and, 
if  my  soundings  are  correct,  it  never  will. 
Alaskan  North  Slope  oil  was  pledged  in 
the  original  pipeline  law  to  be  an  asset 
for  all  States  and  regions  in  this  country, 
including  the  east  coast  which  is  most 
dependent  on  imports  and  most  vulner- 
able to  a  new  embargo  or  other  disrup- 
tion. If  the  export  of  Alaskan  oil  to  Japan 
were  ever  permitted,  the  east  coast  would 
never  see  any  of  that  oil  again. 

Both  our  national  security  and  our 
economic  stability  require  an  assured  en- 
ergy resource  base.  No  base  is  more  se- 
cure than  our  own  domestic  production. 
No  so-called  "swap"  for  Japanese  rights 
to  some  other  country's  oil  can  give  us 
the  same  assurance.  No  foreign  supply, 
no  matter  how  friendly  and  stable  that 
source  may  be  today,  can  be  counted  on 
for  the  future  in  the  same  way  that  we 
can  count  on  our  own  production.  Re- 
member when  Congress  was  urged  to 
send  Alaskan  oil  to  Japan  in  exchange 
for  more  rights  to  Iranian  oil?  Does  any- 
one think,  once  such  an  export  flow 
started,  that  we  could  or  would  cut  off 
the  Japanese  in  the  midst  of  an  emer- 
gency; or  that,  if  we  did,  we  would  have 
the  necessary  tankers,  pipelines,  and  re- 
fineries geared  to  this  type  of  oil? 

Bureaucratic  theories  about  all  the 
beneflts  of  "increased  marketing  effi- 
ciency" resulting  from  sending  Alaskan 
oil  to  Japan  are  all  nonsense. 

There  would  be  no  balance -of -pay - 
mmts  to  selling  our  oil  abroad,  then 
purchasing  an  equal  amount  abroad,  and 
cutting  our  merchant  marine  out  of 
both  transactions. 

There  would  be  no  real  improvement 
in  our  balance  of  trade  with  the  Japa- 
nese, once  our  oil  exports  make  the  sta- 
tistics look  better  and  enable  the  Japa- 


nese to  still  refuse  to  let  in  the  goods  we 
have  been  trying  for  years  to  export  to 
them. 

There  would  be  no  beneflt  to  our  na- 
tional defense  in  the  decimation  of  our 
tanker  fleet,  whose  availability  is  a  key 
part  of  our  military  contingency  plan- 
ning. 

There  would  be  no  benefit  to  our  con- 
sumers, only  increased  danger  of  longer 
gasoline  lines  during  the  next  emer- 
gency. 

There  would  be  no  beneflt  to  our  en- 
vironment, only  the  prospect  of  more 
foreign  tankers  in  our  ports  and  waters 
without  all  the  environmental  safe- 
guards that  apply  to  domestic  tankers. 

There  would  be  no  beneflt  to  our  econ- 
omy, only  a  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  in 
the  maritime  industry,  the  loss  of  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  tanker  fleet,  the  de- 
fault of  federally  insured  tanker  mort- 
gages, and  a  loss  of  prospective  revenue 
by  ship  owners,  independent  refiners, 
pipeline  investors  and  the  governments 
that  would  otherwise  tax  those  revenues. 

But  these  issues  all  pale  beside  the  pri- 
mary issue  of  our  energy  independence 
and  security.  We  must  continue  to 
strengthen  it.  Exporting  Alaskan  oU 
would  weaken  it.  I  am  certain  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  will  never  make  that  mis- 
take. 
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CAITCER  IN  THE  WORKPLACE 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Toxic  Sub- 
stances and  Environmental  Oversight  of 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  I  have  a  very  real  interest 
in  workingplace  hazards  caused  by  var- 
ious chemicals  spawned  by  our  complex 
and  technologically  advanced  society. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  fascinating 
and  thoughtful  article  on  that  subject 
and  on  possible  solutions  by  one  Devra 
Lee  Davis,  entitled  "Cancer  In  the  Work- 
place, the  Case  for  Prevention"  from  the 
July-August  edition  of  "Environment," 
a  magaine  published  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a£  follows : 

Canceh  in  the  Workplace,  the  Case  fob 

Preventiok 

(By  Devra  Lee  Davis) 

The  history  of  public  health  suggests  that 
successful  dlse&se  prevention  strategies  may 
be  devised  before  the  basic  mechanisms  of 
diseases  are  fully  understood.  It  Is  now  gen- 
erally conceded  that  during  the  last  half  of 
the  19th  century,  mortality  from  bacterial 
diseases  was  reduced  In  the  developing  world 
almost  ten-fold  by  such  public  health  meas- 
ures as  Improved  sanitation  and  nutrition, 
better  worlilng  conditions,  and  housing  Im- 
provements.' If  we  had  waited  for  full  scien- 
tific confirmation  of  the  merits  of  such  pre- 
ventive policies,  we  might  only  now  be  re- 
covering from  epidemics  of  typhus,  dlptberla, 
whooping  cough  and  tuberculosis.  These 
Improvements  In  public  health  constituted 
a  far  more  significant  advance  than  the  In- 
troduction and  widespread  use  of  Immuniza- 
tion and  antibiotics. 
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Some  striking  similarities  can  be  detected 
between  the  puzzUn;;  nature  of  today's  lead- 
ing caus:6  of  death  and  dlseass  and  those 
of  the  19th  century.  Until  the  turn  of  this 
century,  infectious  diseases  caused  most 
sickness  and  death.  Then,  as  now.  although 
some  of  the  most  common  factors  In  sickness 
and  death  had  been  Identified,  the  role  of 
predisposing  conditions  remained  In  ques- 
tion. Today  chronic  degenerative  dlBeas:s. 
such  as  cardiovascular  disease  and  cancer, 
with  Irreverlble  and  often  slowly  debilitating 
effects,  together  with  accidents,  constitute 
the  most  common  causes  of  death,  and  years 
of  life  lo8t.= 

While  the  basic  mechanisms  by  which  en- 
vironmental factors  affected  life  and  health 
were  not  well  understood  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  century,  some  rather  simple, 
gross  observations  had  been  made  about  the 
relationship  between  the  environment  and 
disease  Eric  Eckholm  su-'ges's  that  the 
eampflres  of  prehistoric  people  probably  pro- 
duced noticeable  pollution.  The  smoke-filled 
air  inside  caves,  tents,  or  homes  undoubedly 
Irritated  eyes  and  encouraged  lung  and  heart 
disorders.  But  "Iven  the  serlors  threats  oosed 
by  wild  animals  and  weather,  the  health  toll 
of  this  prehistoric  air  pollution  would  have 
paled  In  importance.' 

TABLE  1.— YEARS  OF  POTENTIAL  LIFE  LOST 
(Total  population  ages  1  to  64,  United  States,  1975) 


Total  years       Percent  total 
Cause  lost  years 


Cancer 1,802,820  17.5 

Heart  disease 1.769,180  17.2 

Motor  vehicle  accidents 1.424,823  13.8 

All  other  accidents 1,166,793  11.3 

Homicide 621,846  6.0 

Suicide 583.751  5.7 

Cerebrovascular  diseiM 352,524  3.4 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 320,457  3.4 

Influenza  and  pneumonia 20S.673  2.0 

Diabetes 118.119  1.4 


Source:  Ten  Leading  Causes  of  Death  in  the  United  States, 
1975.  U.S.  Deoartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washinjton,  D.C.,  1978. 

Shakespeare  gave  literary  expression  to 
concern  about  the  nir,  in  Hamlet:  "This  most 
excellent  c?nopv,  the  air.  .  .  .  Why  it  ap- 
pears no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foi'l  and 
pestilent  congregation  of  vapours."  Twelve 
years  after  Hamlet's  first  production.  John 
Evelyn  In  1616  attempted  to  relate  chronic 
respiratory  disease  to  air  pollution.  In  his  es- 
say, "Smoake  of  London,"  he  wrote  about 
"the  hellish  and  dismal  cloud  of  '5ea  coale' 
Impure  and  thick  mist  accompanied  with  a 
fullsious  and  filthy  vapor  .  .  .  corrupting 
the  lungs."'  Much  later,  the  English  social- 
ists and  ministers  noted  that  clean  and  well- 
fed  people  were  more  healthy.'  and  in  1848 
Predrich  Engels  provided  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  links  between  certain  occu- 
pations and  certain  diseases.' 

Despite  all  these  observations,  some  of 
which  were  quite  meticulous  natural  histo- 
ries of  occupational  and  environmental  dis- 
ease, no  unifying  view  of  the  etiology,  or 
origin,  of  these  diseases  emer-ed  t'ntli  the 
late  19th  century.  By  this  time,  substantial 
Improvements  in  public  health  had  already 
been  achieved. 

To  the  extent  that  today's  leadln-;  mor- 
tality and  morbidity  problems  are  also  well 
studied  clinically,  although  not  well  under- 
stood In  terms  of  their  origin,  an  analogous 
situation  exists.  However,  while  adequate 
knowledge  about  the  basic  mechanism  may 
not  be  at  hand,  effective  preventive  policies 
for  some  occupationally  and  environmentally 
based  diseases  can  nonetheless  be  devised. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


THE    NEED   FOR    PREVENTION 

Although  It  has  become  commonplace  to 
note  the  change  in  the  leading  causes  of  mor- 
tality from  Infectious  diseases  at  the  turn 
of  this  century  to  chronic  degenerative  dis- 
eases and  accidents  today,  what  is  less  com- 
monly recognized  Is  that  two  very  different 
sets  of  health  problems  emerge,  given  these 
changes:  (1)  how  best  to  manage  (or,  when 
possible,  curs)  those  who  now  have  degen- 
erative chronic  diseases,  and  (2)  how  best  to 
prevent  these  diseases  from  developing  in 
others.  Any  effective  national  health  i>ollcy 
must  combine  both  curative  and  preventive 
strategies. 

For  several  years  now,  federal  reports 
have  noted  the  significance  of  the  environ- 
ment for  public  health.  In  1977  the  Second 
Task  Force  for  Research  Planning  in  Envi- 
ronmental Health  Science  Identified  three  re- 
lated characteristics  of  contemporary  public 
health  problems: 

(2)  Further  Investments  In  medical  treat- 
ments and  interventions  will  not  yield  sig- 
nificant reductions  in  mortality  or  morbidity. 

(2)  Prevention  of  nines-  and  premature 
death  will  yield  the  greatest  benefits  to 
society. 

(3)  Therefore,  the  identification,  evalua- 
tion, and  subsequent  modification  of  the 
role  of  environmental  factors  in  causing  Ill- 
ness and  premature  death  promise  to  be 
critical  strategies  for  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease and  the  promotion  of  health. 

The  Task  Force  concluded  that  decisions 
on  environmental  control  significantly  affect 
the  quality  of  our  lives  and  the  time  and 
manner  of  our  deaths.  To  the  extent  that 
specific  coii^>onents  of  the  environment 
which  cause,  contribute  to,  or  ameliorate 
human  disease  can  be  ldentl°ed  and  altered, 
preventive  strategies  for  Intervention  and 
control  can  then  be  planned.  In  a  society 
that  has  been  moving  st;adllv  toward  ever 
more  costly  therapeutic  technologies,  pre- 
ventive approaches  would  seem  to  be  dic- 
tated on  economic  grounds  alone.  An  even 
more  persuasive  argument  for  primary  pre- 
vention Is  the  possibility  of  eliminating  or 
delaying  disease  and  suffering.' 

Similar  sentiments  are  contained  in  the 
First  Annual  Report  to  Congress  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Environmental  Cancer,  Heart 
and  Lung  EHsease.'  They  reported  that  the 
risk  and  occurrence  of  cancer  and  of  heart 
and  lung  disease  Increafe  with  environmen- 
tal pollution  and.  moreover,  that  current  pre- 
ventive measures  are  inadequate.  The  Can- 
cer, Heart  and  Lung  Disease  Task  Force 
called  for  the  generation  of  preventive 
strategies  in  order  to  rsduce  the  health  risks 
of  these  diseases. 

PROBLEMS  OF  RISK  ASSCSSMZNT 

Much  of  the  Information  presented  here 
on  the  causes  of  chronic  diseases  pertains 
directly  to  workplace  exposures  and  worker 
cancer  mortalities.  Such  an  emphasis  on 
cancer  understates  the  problem  of  other 
chronic  worker  diseases  and  environmental 
diseases  of  the  general  population.  However, 
since  many  of  the  agents  that  permeate  the 
workplace  are  also  present  in  lower  concen- 
trations in  the  air  and  water  of  heavUy  In- 
dustrialized areas,  worker  mortality  trends 
can  be  viewed  as  Indicators  of  more  general 
public  health  problems.  And,  since  methods 
can  be  developed  for  reducine  exposures  to 
some  confirmed  carcinogens,  the  assessment 
of  wor'-er  cancer  risks  shouH  provide  Impor- 
tant clues  for  effective  public  health  preven- 
tion strategies. 

Although  this  article  focuses  on  avaUable 
cancer  mortality  data  for  workers,  two  needs 
are  recognized:  that  data  be  developed  on 
other  causes  of  chronic  disease  and  death  for 
workers  and  the  general  population."  and 
that  such  data  be  used  to  generate  effective 
disease  prevention  strategies.  As  the  British 


scientists  Richard  Doll  and  Richard  Peto 
have  recently  remarked,  it  is  astonishing 
that  a  country  with  such  an  Interest  in 
health  collects  so  Uttle  systematic  data  on 
the  subject.'"  The  National  Death  Index, 
some  ten  years  In  the  making,  which  allows 
the  linkage  of  some  occupational  Informa- 
tion with  cause  of  death,  is  seriously  under- 
funded. Until  more  such  Information  Is  rou- 
tinely available,  discussions  of  environ- 
mental and  other  causes  of  death  will  remain 
speculative. 

Assessing  human  health  risks  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  available  evidence  in  order  to  re- 
strict or  prevent  exposures  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances constitutes  a  primary  preventive 
policy,  akin  In  its  potential  public  health 
Impact  to  Improved  sanitation  and  nutri- 
tion. These  strategies  wUl,  of  course,  be  Im- 
proved when  the  basic  mechanisms  of  dis- 
ease are  better  understood,  but  such  strat- 
cics  need  not  await  these  improvements. 
Given  the  recent  exponential  increase  in  ex- 
posures to  manufactured  chemicals,  most  of 
which  have  not  have  been  evaluated  as  to 
health  risk,  the  need  to  Improve  our  capacity 
to  perform  human  risk  assessment  becomes 
a  pressing  public  health  problem." 

Any  effort  to  evaluate  what  proportion  of 
the  current  disease  burden  may  be  linked  to 
environmental  and  occupational  pollutants 
is  itself  fraught  with  risks.  Students  of  en- 
vironmental health  have  been  confounded 
for  vears  by  the  ecientific  requirement  that 
likely  casual  links  be  established  between 
specific  environmental  pollutants  and  par- 
ticular health  effects.  This  demand  has  had 
the  effect  of  forcing  reliance  on  laboratory 
animal  studied  of  single  pollutants  under 
highly  controlled  conditions. 

Importance  of  animal  tests 

A  recent  Heritage  Foun-lation  Report  which 
a-pears  to  ^ide  some  of  this  Administra- 
tion's policies  suggests  a  move  away  from 
reliance  on  stvdies  of  human  populations. 
The  report  further  suggests  that  "the  as- 
sumption underlining  TOSCA  Isle),  that  In- 
dustrial chemicals  pose  a  substantial  health 
threat  to  humans  and  the  environment  .  . 
has  not  been  substantiated.  An  epidemiologi- 
cal study  to  determine  true  Incidence  would 
aid  lEPAl  in  directing  resources  to  their 
mo't  effective  use.  The  Agency  should  deter- 
mine 'substantial'  and  'unreasonable'  risk 
based  on  adequate  analyses  in  the  "real  world' 
environment  where  many  factors  not  con- 
sidered in  laboratory  testing  cause  different 
results."  " 

As  this  article  makes  clear,  the  complexity 
of  epidemiological  studies  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  toxlcolozlcal  studies.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  realistic  prospect  that  any  single  epl- 
demiolozlcal  study  could  determine  the  true 
Inridence  of  human  health  risks  of  Indus- 
trial chemicals  for  reasons  elaborated  below. 
Further,  makin?  studies  cf  humans  pivotal 
for  reTUIation  treats  exnosed  persons  as  ex- 
pe-imental  sublects.  While  the  real  world 
differs  Unportsntly  from  the  laboratory,  solid 
scientific  evidence  Is  rarelv  ob«^atned  In  the 
former.  The  adml-^istrators  of  EPA  and  OSHA 
will  always  confront  the  necessity  of  making 
decisions  In  the  face  of  scientific  uncertain- 
ties. Science  remains  an  evolving  Institution 
which  can  never  prove  hypotheses,  but  only 
refute  them. 

Table  2. — Thirty-six  chemicals  or  industrial 
processes  associated  with  cancer  induc- 
tion in  humans 

Chemical  or  process 
Acrylonltrlle. 
Aflatoxins. 
4-Amlnoblphenyl. 
Amltrole  (amlnotrlazole). 
Arsenic  and  certain  arsenic  compounds. 
Asbestos. 
Auramine. 
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Mani|facture  of  auramlne. 
Benzene. 
Benzlidlne. 

Beryllum    and    certain    beryllium    com- 
pounds ^^^  , 
N,     h-Bl3     (2-chloroethyl)— 2-naphthyla- 

mlne  (c  blornaphazlne) . 

Bl3  chloromethyl  ether  and  technical 
grade  cl  iloromethyl  methyl  ether. 

Cadnlum  and  certain  cadmium  com- 
pounds 

Carbf  n  tetrachloride. 

Cbloi  ambucU. 

.Chromium  and  certain  chromium  com- 
pounds 

Cycla  phosphamlde. 

Dlethylstllboestrol. 

Dlmethylcarbamoyl  chloride. 

Dimethyl  sulphate. 

Ethy:  ene  oxide. 

Unde  rground  haematite  mining. 

Iron  lextran. 

Mam  facture  of  isopropyl  alcohol  (strong 
acid  priicess). 

Melp  lalan. 

Must  ird  gas. 

2-Na  ihthylamlne. 

Nlck(  1  and  certain  nickel  compounds. 

Nlcki  1  refining. 

Oxyn  letholone. 

Phen  icetln. 

Poly(  hlorinated  blphenyls. 

Soot! .  tars  and  mineral  oils. 

Trls  (1-azlrldlnyl)  phosphlne  sulphide 
(thlotepal). 

Vlny  chloride. 

Souk:i:;  International  Agency  for  Re- 
search on  Cancer,  Chemicals  and  Industrial 
Processes  Associated  with  Cancer  In  Hu- 
mans, Supplement  to  vols.  1-20,  Lyon, 
Prance    1979. 

Epld  imlologlcal  studies  have  Identified 
more  t  lan  36  substances  as  carcinogenic  to 
humans  (see  Table  2).  Scientific  and  techni- 
cal consensus  reviews  by  the  International 
Assoclitlon  for  Research  on  Cancer  (lARC) 
Indlcal  ed  evidence  of  carcinogenicity  In  ani- 
mals :  or  142  substances  reviewed  as  of 
1979.''  Virtually  every  substance  known  to 
cause  :ancer  In  humans  also  causes  cancer 
In  anil  lals.  The  majority  of  these  agents  can 
be  fou  Id  m  the  workplace,  but  only  a  small 
numbe  r  of  them  have  been  regulated  as 
carcln<gens.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
chemicals  to  which  people  are  exposed  that 
are  su  spected  to  be  hazardous  to  human 
health  but  for  which  little  or  no  scientific 
data  ai  e  available. 

At  a  recent  Conference  at  Banbury  Center, 
Cold  I  Spring  Harbor,  on  occupational  car- 
clnogeis.  Karstadt  presented  important  evi- 
dence on  the  difficulties  of  studying  the  hu- 
man 1;  ealth  effects  of  exposure  to  60  percent 
of  thi  known  animal  carcinogens  now  in 
commi  irce." 

In  iruiny  of  these  cases  the  numbers  of 
worke  s  exposed  are  small,  and  those  exposed 
are  e)  posed  to  multiple  hazards,  making 
Identi  icatlon  of  the  single  cause  of  a  single 
tlseas  (  highly  unlikely.  For  these  substances, 
waiting  for  human  confirmation  of  carclno- 
genesi  i  becomes  "waiting  for  Godot." »  As 
a  mat  ;er  of  public  policy,  lARC  recommends 
that  '  in  the  absence  of  adequate  data  in 
buma  is,  it  is  reasonable,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, to  regard  chemicals  for  which  there  Is 
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sufficient  evidence  of  carcinogenicity  ...  In 
animals  as  if  they  presented  a  carcinogenic 
risk  for  humans."  '•  This  consideration  also 
guided  the  OS.  Regulatory  CouncU  when  It 
announced  a  cancer  policy  for  more  than  20 
federal  agencies  In  1979. 

PToblems  of  scale 
Resource  and  logistic  problems  associated 
with  toxlcologlcal  studies  of  laboratory 
animals  pose  perplexing  problems.  For  In- 
stance, manageable  sample  populations  do 
not  reveal  Increases  in  toxic  events  of  less 
than  5  to  10  percent.  For  some  health  effecu, 
such  as  mutagenesis  and  teratogenesls.  In- 
cidences in  a  human  population  of  3  per 
1,000  or  3  per  10,000  are  significant.  Obvious- 
ly, these  health  effects  cannot  now  be  well 
studied  In  whole-body  mammalian  assays, 
where  only  the  strongest  of  such  effects  can 
be  observed.  The  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
l3m  is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  In  assays 
for  environmental  toxicants  using  1,000 
animals,  each  animal  Is  a  surrogate  for  200,- 
000  people." 

Problems  of  scale  occur  in  epidemiological 
studies  as  well.  Mack  et  al.'"  note  that  in 
order  to  detect  the  doubling  of  a  cancer  risk 
in  10  percent  of  the  members  of  a  popula- 
tion, one  would  need  to  study  at  least  570 
exposed  people.  To  put  this  in  perspective, 
the  researchers  note  that  only  1,000  new 
cases  of  squamous  cell  carcinoma  of  the  lung 
occur  annually  among  the  entire  white  male 
population  of  Los  Angeles  County  (over  3 
million  people). 

In  fact,  researchers  rarely  survey  countries 
where  as  many  as  10  jjercent  of  all  people  are 
employed  in  and  exposed  to  a  particular  in- 
dustry. Thus,  a  7  percent  Increase  in  lung 
cancer  within  a  population,  if  actually  due 
to  occupational  exposures  of  the  1  to  2  per- 
cent of  that  population  employed  In  that 
Industry,  would  indicate  a  risk  to  workers 
of  four  to  eight  times  that  of  the  general 
population."  County  increases  of  only  one  or 
two  cases  of  particular  disease  per  100,000 
can  be  quite  significant,  given  the  small 
proportion  of  workers  that  may  be  Involved. 
Problems  of  design 
As  Lalonde  ="  and  others  have  documented, 
public  health  now  reflects  a  complex  Inter- 
action between  environment,  lifestyle,  ana 
genetic  factors.  Toxlcologlcal  studias  of  sin- 
gle pollutants  necessarily  exclude  such  con- 
founding factors.  Epidemiological  studies  of 
human  populations  can  include  some  of  these 
multiple  factors,  but  It  is  rarely  possible  to 
devise  an  epidemiological  study  which  can 
clearly  confirm  that  exposure  to  substance 
X  causes  Y  dls°ases.  un-^er  Z  conditions. 

As  Lave  and  Seskln  note,  genetic  factors 
are  at  present  difficult  to  measure  concep- 
tually, while  data  on  life-style  factors  such 
as  smoking  and  nutrition  do  not  generally 
exist  or  are  poorly  measured.='  Figure  1  pro- 
vides a  model  of  what  an  ideal  air-pollution/ 
mortality-rate  study  would  entail.  The  ar- 
rov  s  Indicate  the  theori-ed  causal  links.  This 
"path  analysis"  shows  that  simple  correla- 
tions between  air  pollution  and  mortality 
reflect  numerous  influences,  including  occu- 
pation, life-style,  and  genetics.  While  Inde- 
pendent replications  of  Lave  and  Sesklns 
air  pollution  findings  (see  "Measuring  and 
Managing  Pollutants."  Environment.  June 
1981,  p.  29)  under  somewhat  different  con- 
ditions would  strengthen  their  hypothesized 


link  between  air  pollution  and  mortality, 
the  complex  interactions  which  an  Ideal 
study  would  include  are  not  thereby  elim- 
inated. 

Problems  of  causality 
Lave   and   Seskin   suggest   that   causality 
may  not  be  a  useful  concept  In  investigat- 
ing the  prevention  and  cure  of  chronic  dis- 
eases.  Reduced   pulmonary  function   might 
arise  from  a  vast  number  of  causes,  ranging 
from  acute  lung  disease,  developmental  im- 
maturity, or  Inadequate  nutrition  to  the  in- 
halation of  some  toxic  compound.  Whatever 
the  initial  cause,  the  failure  of  the  body  to 
repair  the  damage  may  be  due  to  a  set  of 
independent  factors.  Furthermore,  the  lung 
damage  may  become  progressive  through  a 
third  and  even  larger  set  of  contributing  fac- 
tors, including  viral  Infection,  occupational 
exposure,    smoking,    air    pollution,    or   even 
one's  genetic  disposition.  What,  for  example, 
is  the  cause  of  severe  dyspnea  in  a  sixty-year- 
old  asbestos  worker  who  smokes,  lives  In  a 
large  city,  comes  from  an  impoverished  fam- 
ily, and  has  never  received  proper  nutrition.== 
Rail  comments  on  this  Issue  In  his  review 
of    differences    between    laboratory    animals 
and  humans.  "The  human  population  is  dif- 
ferent. .  .  .  The    mouse    doesn't    smoke    or 
breathe  hydrocarbons  or  sulfur  oxides  from 
fossil  fuels,  doesn't  drink,  doesn't  take  medi- 
cine, doesn't  eat  bacon  or  smoked  salmon," 
and  doesn't  have  to  make  the  mortgage  pay- 
ments in  times  of  double-digit  inflation." 

Causality  cannot  be  empirically  proven,  as 
philosophers  of  science  have  often  observed. 
Imputing  simple  causation  entails  an  artifi- 
cial Isolation  or  singling  out  of  factors,  as 
though  only  X  explains  Y.'-*  Isolation  Is  a 
simplifying  hypothesis  that  scientists  make 
In  order  to  render  complex  interacting  sys- 
tems explicable. 

CANCEB — A    PREVENTION    PBIORTTT 

Although,  obviously,  cancer  is  not  the  only 
health  problem  with  which  we  should  be 
concerned.  It  has  become  a  key  target  for 
preventive  actions  because  data  shows  that 
some  cancers  can  be  linked  to  patterns  of 
industrial  activity  and  lifestyle  practices. 
Cancer  is  also  a  dread  disease  which  may  In- 
clude much  mental  and  physical  pain.  It  is 
the  second  largest  cause  of  death  of  Amer- 
icans (as  it  has  been  since  the  1930s)  and 
can  strike  anyone,  regardless  of  age.  It  is  also 
the  leading  cause  of  lost  years  of  productive 
life  prior  to  age  65  (see  Table  1). 

In  1978.  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (OSHA)  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  its  proposal  to  identify  and 
regulate  workplace  carcinogens  generlcally. 
that  is.  as  a  class  of  substances.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  noted  in  1977  that  at  the 
prevailing  rate  of  regulation.  OSHA  would 
require  one  hundred  years  to  regulate  known 
occupational  hazards  on  a  substance-by- 
substance  ba8ls.=^  For  hearings  on  this  OSHA 
proposal,  scientists  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  con- 
sidered how  to  estimate  the  proportion  of 
future  cancer  deaths  associated  with  past  oc- 
cupational exposures  to  six  workplace  car- 
cinogens. Their  study  made  a  "worst-case " 
analysis  and  suggested  that,  based  on  avail- 
able estimates  of  exposures  to  these  six  car- 
cinogens, at  least  20  percent  of  future  can- 
cer deaths  in  this  country  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  past  occupational  expos'.ires  to  Indus- 
trial carcinogens." 
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Sites  of  piiirary  cancers  '  Other  chronic  health  effects       Occupations  at  risk 


Latency  period 

for  cancer 

(years) 


Risk  ratios 
lor  cancer 


1977  NOHS  esti- 
mated numbers 
of  workers 
exposed  full 
and  part  time 


1981  NIOSH  estimated  num- 
l>ers  of  workers  exposed  > 


Full-I- 
part  time 


Full  time 


Skin,  lung,  liver,  lymphatic 
system. 


Gastiointestinal  disturbances, 
hyperpign-tnlation,  periph- 
eral neuropathy,  hemolytic 
anemia,  dermatitis,  bron- 
chitis, nasal  system  ulcer*- 
tioa. 


Miners,  smelters,  insecticide 
n<akeis  and  sprayers,  chem- 
ical workers,  oil  refiners, 
vintners. 


10-1- 


3-8 


1,500,000 


255, 277 
'432,017 


5.926 
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Sites  of  primary  cancers  i         Other  chronic  health  effects      Occupation  at  risk 


Latency  period 

for  cancer 

(yeais) 


Risk  ratios 
for  cancer 


1977  f40HS  esti-     1981  NIOSH  ettimitMJ  oum- 
mated  numbers      bers  of  woikers  expoHd ' 
of  workers  — ^^— ^^^^^-^— — ^— 
exposed  full  Full-f- 

and  part  time  part  time  Full  timt 


Asbestos Lung,  pleural  and  peritoneal 

mesothelioma,  gastrointes- 
tinal tract 

ginzene Bone  marrow  (leukemia) 

Chromium Nasal  cavity  and  sinuses,  lung, 

larynx. 

Nickel Nssal  cavity  and  sinuses,  lung. 


Asbestosis  (pulmonary  Hbro- 
sis,  pleural  plaques,  and 
pleural  calcification),  ano- 
rexia, weight  loss. 

Central  nervous  system  and 
gastrointestinal  effects, 
blood  abnormalities  (ane- 
mia, leukopenia,  and  throm- 
bocytopenia). 

Dermatitis,  skin  ulceration, 
nasal  system  ukeration, 
bronchitis,  bronchopneu- 
monia, inflan'mation  of  the 
larynx  and  liver. 

Dermatitis 


Miners,  millers,  textile,  insu-  4-40 

lation  and  shipyard  workers. 


Explosives,  benzene  and  rub-  &-14 

ber  cement  workers,  dis- 
tillers, dye  users,  printers, 
shoemakers. 

Producers     processors,    and  5-15 

users  or  Cr:  acetylene  and 
aniline  workers:  bleachers; 
glass,  pottery,  and  linoleum 
workers;  battery  makers. 

Nickel  smelters,  mixers,  and  3-30 

roasters,  electrolysis  work- 
ers. 


1.5-12 


2-3 


3-4 


'5-10 
'lOO-f 


1, 600, 000         1, 280, 202  U9, 9W 

2,  522, 000 


2. 000, 000         1, 495,  708  147, 804 

1,900,000 


•1,500,000      '1,451,631  59, »« 

•175,000 


■  1,400,000      '1.369,279  51,140 

'25,000 


1  D  L.  Davis  and  D.  P.  Rail  "Risk  Assessment  for  Disease  Prevention"  in  L.  K.  Y.  Ng  and  D.  L. 
Davis  eds    Strategies  for  Public  Health,  Van  Nostrand  Reirhold,  Nevn  York,  1581. 

>  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  Interim  Estimate,  1981. 

>  Arsenic  oxides. 

•  Chromium  oxides. 


'  Oxides. 

•  Chromium  II, 
'  Lung. 

I  Nasal  sinuses. 

•  Inorganic  nickel. 


TABLE  4.-RISK .FACTORS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  WORKPLACE  EXPOSURES  TO  S  HIGH-VOLUME  HUMAN  CARCINOGENS 


Chemical 


Sites  of  primary  cancers  >  > 


Other  chronic  health  eflecfo  >  •        Occupations  at  r.sk  > 


Latency  period 
for  cancer 
(yaait) ' 


1381  NIOSH  estimated  number* 
0)  workers  exposed 


Risk  rat  os<'      Full  -)-  part  time  •  Full  time' 


Chemical    workers   and   plastics 
woikers. 


Acrylonitrile Colon,  lung— Eye  and  nose  irritant,  gasUoin- 

teslinal  effects,  jaundice,  mild 
anemia. 

Carbon  tetrachloride Liver - Cirrhosis     and     liver     disease,    Drydeaning,  machinists 

kidney     and     gastrointestinal 
effects,  dermatitis,  laundice. 

Ethylene  oxide Leukemia,   gastric   cancer   (sug-    Mutagenic,  respiratory  irritant-. 

gested). 

Beryllium Lung Oerrr.atitis,  bronchitis,  respiratory 

cflects. 


20+ 


4-6  374, 345 
1,380,232 


Cadmium Prostate,  respiratory  tract,  renal...  Renal  disease,  respiratory  effects.. 

Vinyl  chloride Angiosarcoma— lung,  brain,  hae-    Reproductive  and  central  nervous 

matolymphopoietic.  system,   Re/naud's  syndrome, 

acroosteolysis,. 


Hospital  workers,  laboratory 
workers,  fumigators. 

Berylliun  workers,  defense  and 
aerospace  industry,  nuclear 
industry. 

Electrical  workers,  painters,  bat- 
tery plant  and  alloy  workers. 

Plastics  i  ndustry 


15-1- 


20-t- 


144,152 

1.5-2  855,189 

2.5  1,376,871 
239,375 


55.701 

64,023 

107,455 
632 

38.433 
29,838 


I  Cole.  P.,  and  Goldman,  M.,  in  Fraumeni.  I.  (Ed.).  Persons  at  High  Risk  of  Cancer,  New  York:  « Waldbott,  G    Health  Effects  of  J"*'V°r!"?"''i/.?l'"!jl"''' .^t"l,S 

Academic  Press  1975  •  International  Agency  for  Research  on  Cancer,  Chemicals  and  Industrial  Processes  Associated 

■  Occupational  Diseases,  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare,  With  Cancer  in  Humans,  supplement  to  vols.  1  20.  l-/on  1979. 

]g7;  •  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  Interim  Estimate,  1981. 

'Casarett.  I.,  and  Doull.  I.  (Eds.).  Toxicology,  New  York:  Macmlllan,  1975. 


The  HEW  testimony  became  the  subject  of 
heated  controversy,^"  In  part  because  it  failed 
to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  many 
workplaces  were  now  much  cleaner  than 
they  had  t)een.  But,  the  chief  reason  that 
the  HEW  study  overestimated  the  contribu- 
tion of  Industrial  exposures  to  the  overall 
cancer  rate  was  that  it  overestimated  the 
extent  of  human  contact  with  such  sub- 
stances. Exposure  data  was  then,  and  still 
Is,  incomplete  and  uneven. 

The  HEW  study  noted  the  risks  for  work- 
ers previously  exrosed  to  higher  levels  of 
carcinogens.  It  then  multiplied  these  risk 
rates  by  the  number  of  workers  then  esti- 
mated to  be  exposed  at  the  time  of  the 
study  to  these  same  substances.  Based  on 
this  numk>er  for  the  six  substances  studied 
in  detail,  the  study  projected  that  about  20 
percent  of  future  cancers  could  be  the  re- 
sult of  past  occupational  exposures.  The  pa- 
per relied  on  the  only  evidence  of  such  ex- 
posures available  at  the  time,  the  National 
Occupational  Health  Survey  (NOHS).-' 
NOHS  indicated  that  12,G22,000  workers 
were  exposed  full-  or  part-time  to  five  In- 
dustrial carcinogens. 

Table  3  shows  risk  factors  and  latency 
periods  then  known  to  be  associated  with 
these  substances,  other  noncancer  health  ef- 
fects, and  occupations  at  risk  of  exposure, 
along  with  the  NOHS  estimates  of  full-  or 
part-time  exposure.  The  last  two  columns 
of  Table  3  contain  more  reient  provisional 
estimates  from  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH). 
which  dllTerentiale  between  full-  and  part- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


time  exposures.™  These  later  flgurei  suggest 
that  6,284,111  workers  are  currently  exposed 
full-  or  part-time  to  these  five  industrial 
carcinogens.  But  only  715.872  workers  may 
be  exposed  full-time  to  these  same  sub- 
stances, or  only  5.6  percent  of  the  1977  esti- 
mate of  full-  and  part-time  exposure. 
Recent  findings 

While  the  contribution  to  the  overall  can- 
cer rate  for  these  five  substances  Is  definitely 
substantially  less  than  the  HEW  paper  origi- 
nally estimated,  since  the  time  of  that  study 
new  research  has  revealed  additional  work- 
place exposures  that  cause  cancer,  as  Tables 
4  and  5  indlc.ite.  Recent  NIOSH  estimates 
Indicate  that  1,111.959  workers  are  now  ex- 
posed full-time  to  eleven  substances  Identi- 
fied by  lABC  as  human  carcinogens;  10,- 
654,275  are  exposed  full-  or  part-time.  While 
there  Is  evidence  that  many  workplaces  are 
cleaner  today,  they  also  contain  more  new 
hazardous  substances.  Moreover,  for  some 
substances,  such  as  some  polychlorlnated 
blphenyls.  protective  clothing  does  not  pro- 
tect.™ Figure  2  Indicates  the  relatively  re- 
cent surge  In  the  production  of  synthetic 
organic  chemicals,  with  exponential  growth 
in  the  19S0S.  Similar  patterns  are  evident 
for  some  of  the  substances  In  Table  4  that 
are  known  to  cause  cancer  In  humans.  In- 
cluding ethylene  oxide,  carbon  tetrachloride. 
acrylonitrile.  and  vinyl  chloride. 

Obviously  the  1978  study  was  flawed  by  Its 
reliance  on  inflated  exposure  data.  Yet  Its 
conclusions  and  methods  of  analysis  may 
well  be  correct.  Several  points  made  In  that 
paper  bear  repeating. 

Bather   few   potential  carcinogenic  proc- 


esses  have  been  Identified  to  date;  and  only 
infrequently  are  workers  studied  from  time 
of  e-cposure  until  their  deaths.  Thus.  If  an 
e.xposed  worker  is  only  studied  while  work- 
ing, the  cancer  which  develops  from  this  ex- 
posure one  year  before  death  at  age  62  (a 
post-retirement  age)  will  not  be  registered 
as  an  occupatlonally  related  death.  In  addi- 
tion, as  Ball,"  Davis."  and  others  have  ob- 
served, people  are  never  exposed  to  single 
carcinogens  but  to  a  multitude  of  poten- 
tial carcinogens  and  other  toxins.  There  la 
an  Important  additional  component  of  rldk 
involving  a  heightened  susceptibility  to  can- 
cer Induction  by  a  variety  of  agents  which 
individually  might  be  relatively  harmless. 

The  HEW  repoit  stressed  that  no  flrm 
quantification  of  the  risks  associated  with 
carcinogens  In  the  workplace  can  be  made, 
given  the  state  of  the  art  of  extrapolating 
from  animals  to  humans.  The  report  added, 
however,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  these 
risks  are  substantially  less  than  the  risks 
resulting  from  exposures  in  the  recent  past, 
given  the  increased  variety  of  chemicals  being 
produced. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  report  did 
not  Include  deaths  due  to  noncancer,  chronic 
diseases;  nor  did  the  report  give  any  general 
consideration  to  morbidity  effects  associated 
with  cancer  or  other  diseases;  nor  did  It  in- 
clude any  occupational  or  medicinal  expo- 
sures to  low-level  ionizing  radiation,  nor  take 
account  of  likely  synergies  with  naturally 
occurring  hazardous  substances.  Most  impor- 
tantly, given  the  average  20-year  latency  pe- 
riod for  many  cancers,  and  the  relative  re- 
cency of  production  for  many  human  carcino- 
gens, present  cancer  rates  cannot  be  expected 
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recent    Increases    In    Industrial 
,3    Future    rates,    however,    bear 


Identified  45  Individual  chemicals  or  classes 
of  chemicals  (each  of  which  Includes  a  num- 
ber of  Individual  substances)  to  which  thou- 
sands of  workers  have  been  exposed,  but  for 
which  little  toxlcologlcal  Information  Is  avail- 
able. Many  of  these  same  substances  were 
also   listed   by   the  Interagency   Regulatory 


Dalson  Oroup  In  Its  recent  compilation  of 
plans  to  regulate  hazardous  materials.  In 
some  cases  the  production  of  these  sub- 
stances has  been  steadily  rising  since  the 
early  196Ds,  but  exposures  are  too  recent  to 
have  caused  any  noticeable  epidemiological 
effects. 


TABLE  5.-AM0UNTS  OF  CONFIRMED  HUMAN  CARCINOCENS  POTENTIALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  HUMAN  EXPOSURE,  1940-79 


Time  period 


1940-49 


1950-59 


1960-49 


1970-79 


.S.  apparent  const  mpfion,  thousands  of  short  tons).. 

S  production,  thousands  of  pounds) -. 

J.S.  apparent  const  mption,  thousands  of  short  tons). 

(U.S.  production,  millions  of  pounds) 

ide  (U.S.  production,  Pillions  of  pounds) 


4,637 

1, 284, 931 

7,992 


7.419 

6, 663. 481 

13, 377 

387 

6,670 


7.561 

49, 362, 521 

13,316 

1,396 

21,  268 


6,875 

94,203,110 

11.580 

2,820 

43,465 


production  of  these  four  substances.  During 
the  past  decade,  the  production  of  benzene, 
ethylene  oxide,  carbon  tetrachloride,  and  a 
number  of  other  carcinogens  virtually  dou- 
bled, although  the  amount  of  asbestos  and 
chromlte  consumed  fell. 

As  to  reported  changes  In  workplace  ex- 
posure. DOW  Chemical  Company  reports  that 
Its  workers  are  now  exposed  to  1  ppm  of  ben- 
zene, the  standard  which  OSHA  unsuccess- 
fully recommended  for  workers .«  Yet  such 
data  are  generally  not  available  from  other 
comoanles.  While  exposure  to  any  single 
known  workplace  carclnoren  Is  certainly  less 
today,  more  synthetic  organic  chemicals  are 
now  used  In  the  workplace. 


Laws  crotecting  public  health  and  the  en- 
vironment from  hazardous  chemicals,  such  as 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  and  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  of 
1976,  still  await  full  Implementation.  In- 
tended to  cover  the  entire  chemical  life  cycle 
from  production,  transport  and  use,  through 
disDOsal  or  recycling,  these  laws  have  created 
a  sense  that  environmental  and  workplace 
protection  are  being  provided.  Yet.  only  a 
handful  of  workplace  and  environmental 
hazards  have  in  fact  been  controlled  under 
this  legislation,  and  these  only  after  pro- 
tracted and  costly  litigation.  The  bulk  of 
chemicals  produced  since  the  1960s  remains 
largely  uncontrolled  in  any  effective  fashion. 


TABLE  6.-NEW  STUDIES  SUGGESTING  A  RELATIOftSHIP  BETWEEN  WORKPLACE  AND  CANCER 


Occupation/industry/eiposurc 


Relerence 


Rubber  and  tirt  workers 

leukemia Rubber  workers 

ttOatn Paint  and  coatinn  manufacturing. 


)rain,  leukemia,  and  multiple  myetema..  Petroleum  refining  and  petrochemical  plants 

jyjtim Welders,  shipfitters  and  metal-trades  workerj 

pharyngaal Newsprint  pressroom  workerj 

sarcomas phenoxyacetic  acids  and  chlorophenols,  farmworkers . . 

bncer  and  leukemia       Ethylene   oxide,    ethylene   dichloride.    hospital   and 

labo-atory  workers. 

lymphoma,  lung  cancer,  and  pancreas . .  Aluminum  reduction  plant  workers - 

bro^us,  esophagus,  and  lymphattcliema-    Plumbers  and  pipefitters - - 


etc 


1, Petrochemical  workers 

Choroidallmalignant  melanonia Chemical  workers 


aidgeniUls - Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

and  uterine  cervical  cancers Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

,  ,n((r - Leather  and  leather  products  manufKturing 

Spray  painters,  zinc  chromatic  primer-paints — 

ind  lungs Smelter  and  battery  plant  workers,  lead 

cancer Arsenic-exposed  workers 

ciictr — —  Beryllium  workers 

kidney,  and  lung Cadmiim  workers.—.—- y-.-.r-v- 

;»r.... Automobile  manufacture  (casting  and  plating). 


can  er 
va  organs ) 


aUry 


Goldsmith.  0.  F..Smith,  A. H ..  and  A.  J.  McMichaeL  1980^  ?"•?,'"?,','«/  °  "^   ' 
cancer  within  a  cohort  of  rubber  ani  tire  workerj,  J,  Oec.  Med.  22;  533-541  

Wolf  P  H  AnljelVovich,  D..  Smith,  A.  and  H.  Tyroler,  1981.  A  case-control  study  of 
lejke-nia'in  the  U.S.  rubber  indistry,  J.  Occ.  Med.  23:  103-108.  .      .        ^ 

Morgan  RW  Kaplan,  S.  D..  and  W.  R.  Gaftey.  1981.  A  general  mortality  s fidy  of  produc- 
tion'workers  in  the  paint  and  coatings  manufacturing  industry:  a  preliminary  report, 

Thom«'T"L.'!'DVMufl'e"p..and  R.  Moure-Eraso.  1980.  Mortality  among  workers  employed 
in  petroleum  refining  and  petrochemical  plants.  J.  Oec.  Med.  Z;  97-101.  ,, 

Beaumont,  J.  J.,  and  N.  S.  -Veijj,  1930,  MotaMty  o  weliers,  «|""™«'' ■"'',  "fVjs^/gc 
trades  workers  in  Boilermakers  Local  No.  104,  AFL-CIO,  Am  J.  Epidemiol  lir  775-786. 

Nicholson  et  al.,  1981,  Buccal  and  Pharyngeal  Can;er  in  Newsprint  Pressroom  Workers,  m 

Harde'il'"L..  and  A.  Sandstrom,  1979,  Case-control  study,  soft-tissue  sarcoinas  and  ex- 
posure to  phenoxyacetic  acids  or  chlorophenols,  B  it.  J.  Cancer  39;  '"-'"•,„„..  ,„ 

Hoptedt.  C.  Malinqvist.  N.,  and  Wadman,  B.,  1979,  Leukemia  in  workers  exposed  to 
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Milham,S.,  1979,  Mortality  in  aluminum  reduction  plant  workers,  J.  Occ.  Med.  2' ■  f ''"*»"• 

Kiminski  R..  Geissert,  K.  S.,  and  E.  Dacey,  1980.  Mortality  analysis  of  plumbers  and  pipe- 

Alexand'eV.^.°".frngwe"s's':Ltoyd,  J.  W.,  Wa.weil.r  R.  J.,  and  A   >■«">"  1981    Brain 

cancer  in  petrochemical  workers:  a  case  series  report   Am.  J.  '"''•"";  •„!'/;'"•  :., 

Albert  0  M.et  al..  1980.  Increased  inciJence  of  choiroidal  rnalignant  melanoma  occurring 

Kan"  V7':n'S'?,"'CSt;;\t^':F.'r  ta^nd^ aid°5Xn^i  'S's  in  Wisconsin; 

BlarA?!)'eK''KNnda"ra^,^afl979.  Causes  Of  death  among  laundry  and  dry 

Oectfl;'"n9y9"c?ncTrK»ic\ated  with  employment  in  the  leather  and  leather 
products  industry.  Arch.  Environ.  Health  34;  33-37       .    .  „,   „    .,„„.    .qon    cincer 

Dalager,  N.  A.,  f-lason.  T.  J.,  Fraumeni,  J.  R.,  Hoover,  R..  and  WW.  ;'>"«•, .™%'''""' 
mortality  among  workers  exposed  to  zinc  chromate  paints.  J  Ccc.  Wed.  21.  ^^/^; 

KangT.K.  Infante.  P.  F.,  and  J.  S.  Catra,  1980,  Occupational  lead  exposure  and  cancer, 

Pintrs^'H^nd'e^w!  v:  and  P.  Enterline,  1978,  Mortality  experience  of  arsenic-exposed 
workers  Arch  Environ  Health  Nov./Dec,  325-331.  ,    .    , 

CoTe  P,  and  F   Merletti,  1980,  Chemical  agents  and  occupational  exposures.  J.  Envir 
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Further,    workers    and    their    physicians 

know  what  substances  they  may  be 

to.  Labeling  of  hazardous  substances 

lnc4nstant  In  both  the  workplace  and  the 

Unsusp3ctlng   consumers    may   pur- 

palnt  with  lead,  baby  shampoo  and 

ics     with     formaldehyde,     antl-dan- 

:  inse-i  with  pesticides,  spot  cleaner  with 

chjorcethylene    or    benrene.    and    carpet 

with  antifreeze." 


Foe  tnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Such  toxic  pollutants  in  the  home  and 
thoGe  in  the  nelghborhocd  can  be  expected 
to  have  some  health  effects,  although  de- 
tection win  prove  difflcult  for  the  reasons 
elaborated  earlier  Despite  these  methodolog- 
ical problems.  Shear  et  al.  determined  that 
residents  of  Louisiana  neighborhocds  within 
1.2  km  of  three  or  more  industries  had  3.2 
times  3fi  much  lung  cancer  as  did  residents 
of  other  non-industrialized  neighborhoods." 
The  ubiquity  of  environmental  pollutants 
such  as  pentaclorophenol,  a  wood  preserva- 


tive and  pesticide  component  which  Is  pres- 
ent m  the  blood  of  most  Americans,  makes 
such  assessments  of  environmental  risk  a 
matter  of  special  concern. 

Of  special  relevance  to  future  cancer  risks 
of  workers  are  those  studies  published  in 
the  last  three  years  and  summarized  in  Table 
6  which  implicate  18  different  industrial 
p'roces-es  as  cancer-causing  in  some  manner. 
While  these  studies  should  be  replicated  witn 
other  cohorts,  their  recency  and  the  fact  that 
more  than  20  different  primary  tumor  sites 
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are  involved  are  reasons  f'^r  concern.  More- 
over, to  the  extent  that  tnese  processes  af- 
fect their  surrounding  communities,  neigh- 
borhoods may  also  be  at  risk.  Tables  &  and 
6  suggest  there  Is  reason  to  expect  some 
Increase  In  future  cancer  r::i«s  associated 
with  both  workplace  and  environmental  ex- 
posures to  these  carcinogens. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that,  since 
cigarette  smoking  Is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant cause  of  many  cancers.  It  is  folly  to  con- 
trol less  Important  causes.  However,  while 
present-day  cancer  rates  and  trends  are  not 
dominated  by  occupational  carcinogens, 
such  exposures  are  important.  If  only  five 
percent  of  current  cancers  are  associated 
with  03cupatlonal  exposures,  then  20,000  ex- 
cess cancer  deaths  a  year  occur  among  ex- 
posed workers.  For  these  workers,  the  risks 
are  great  Indeed.  If  these  carcinogens  are  not 
appropriately  controlled,  then  future  rates 
may  well  reflect  such  exposures."  Schneider- 
man  suggests  that  those  cancer  sites  that 
may  be  associated  with  occupational  expo- 
sures have  increased  at  approximately  4  per- 
cent annually  during  the  1970s,  while  those 
not  occupatlonally  exposed  have  been  In- 
creasing at  only  one  percent." 

While  the  precision  of  the  estimates  in  the 
1978  HEW  report  can  be  faulted  and  the 
methodologies  for  confirming  them  can  be 
questioned,  the  overall  conclusion  of  the  re- 
port stands.  Cancer  today  and  in  the  near 
future  will  be  substantially  influenced  by 
past  occupational  exposures. 

Possibilities  for  effective  preventive  poli- 
cies are  clear,  even  though  the  mechanisms 
of  the  disease  are  not.  If  we  fall  to  Imple- 
ment these  policies  now,  we  will  pay  the  price 
tomorrow. 
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WAR  TALK 


Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  most  important  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  top  assistants  is  to  speak 
with  a  clear  and  calm  vo'ce  about  the 
security  of  our  Nation.  It  falls  to  the 
executive  branch  uniquely  to  speak  with 
one  voice  on  matters  of  national  secu- 
rity, to  soberly  assess  our  Nation's 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  to  speak 
with  realism  about  the  prospects  for  the 
future. 

I  was  therefore  appalled  by  the  irre- 
sponsible statements  made  yesterday  by 
the  top  military  olBcial  in  the  White 
House's  National  Security  Council.  This 
presentation,  made  by  Army  Maj.  Gen. 
Robert  L.  Schweitzer,  head  of  the  NSC 
defense  issues  team,  was  full  of  bombast, 
sensational  rhetoric,  and  military  assess- 
ments which  are  completely  alien  to  the 
mainstream  of  American  defense  policy. 

As  reported  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post,  in  a  front  page  article  which 
I  am  submitting  for  the  Record.  General 
Schweitzer  cited  "a  drift  toward  war" 
and  concluded  that  the  United  States  is 
"in  the  greatest  danger  that  the  repub- 
lic has  ever  faced  since  its  founding 
days."  Such  war  talk  bears  the  danger 
of  becoming  a  self-fuUUllng  prophecy 
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when  mouthed  carelessly  by  top  Presi- 
dentiil  sissistants. 

tAii  President,  less  thsm  12  months  ago 
the  leading  military  and  executive 
branc  h  officials  in  this  country  were  firm 
in  th:ir  conviction  that  a  situation  of 
"rougi  parity"  existed  in  United  States 
and  E  oviet  strategic  forces.  Grsinted,  this 
was  Tinder  a  diflferent  Presidential  ad- 
ministration. But  I  believe  it  is  extremely 
seriois  that  the  top  military  official  in 
the  V  'hite  House  could  possibly  declare, 
a3  did  General  Schweitzer  yesterday, 
that  1  he  United  States  is  now  inferior  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  each  of  the  three 
legs  o  t  the  strategic  triad. 

Su<  h  reckless  charges  can  only  fuel 
an  unjustified  sense  of  insecurity  on  the 
part  of  Americans.  These  statements  re- 
duce \mericans'  confidence  in  the  credi- 
bility of  military  officials  and  cause  deep 
concern  that  it  least  one  White  House 
officii  1  is  apparently  at  odds  with  mili- 
tary officials  and  policymakers  of  the 
prece  ling  and  ciu-rent  administration. 

I  tl  link  the  Reagan  administration  has 
the  cuty  either  to  explain  and  defend 
Schweitzer's  reckless  charges  or  to  dis- 
social e  the  President  from  such  extreme 
views  According  to  the  Post  report,  there 
is  coicem  in  the  White  House  about 
Schw  'ilzer's  extremism ;  a  "White  House 
spokesman"  is  quoted  In  this  mornings 
repor:  as  conceding  that  Schweitzer's 
speec  1  was  "off  the  wall." 

I  hi  »pe  therefore  that  the  President  will 
separate  himself  from  such  statements 
and  t  tiat  this  will  be  the  last  we  hear  of 
unwa  rranted  nuclear  war  talk. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent .0  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
articl ;  to  which  I  referred. 

Th  sre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  G  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folows: 

NSQ  Amt  Skbs  "A  Dbbtt  Towaso  Wa«" 
(By  Michael  Oetler) 

The  top  military  oflBcer  on  the  staff  of  the 
White  House  National  Security  Council 
clalmiid  yesterday  that  the  "Soviets  are  on 
the  niBve.  they  are  going  to  strike."  and  said 
the  Ualted  States  Is  "in  the  greatest  danger 
that  <  be  republic  has  ever  faced  since  Its 
found  Ing  days." 

In  1 1  speech  that  appeared  to  go  beyond 
even  the  hard  line  the  administration  has 
taken,  Army  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Schweitzer 
also  declared  that  Moscow  now  has  nuclear 
superiority  in  all  three  legs  of  the  strategic 
triad- -meaning  land-based  and  submarine- 
based  missiles  and  long-range  bombers— and 
spoke  of  "a  drift  toward  war." 

Scb  veltzer,  who  heads  the  defense  group 
on  th  t  NSC  staff,  said  evidence  continues  to 
mount  that  the  Soviets  have  in  mind  Invad- 
ing Poland,  that  Moscow  continues  practic- 
ing maneuvers  aimed  at  taking  over  Persian 
Gulf  oil  fields,  that  U.S.  church  leaders  have 
not  hsen  helpful  in  combating  the  Soviet 
presez  ce  In  Latin  America  and  that  a  back- 
lash ipvolving  Israel  could  occur  here  If  the 
sale  <ir  AWACS  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia  U 
thwarted  by  Congress. 

A  White  House  spokesman,  describing 
Schweitzer's  speech  as  "off  the  wall,"  said, 
"We  uant  to  knock  this  one  hard."  He  said 
of  thii  speech,  "It's  much  more  pessimistic 
than    be  president's  own  views." 

Sch^veitzer  provided  his  grim  assessment 
in  a  speech  before  several  hundred 
Army  officers  and  others  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing hsre  of  the  A.<;soclatlon  of  the  United 
States  Army.  His  speech  marked  one  of  the 
rare  times  that  someone  on  the  NSC  staff. 


other  than  Its  director,  presidential  adviser 
Richard  V.  Allen,  has  been  allowed  to  speak 
publicly.  Allen  ha^  also  told  NSC  staff  mem- 
bers they  may  not  talk  to  reporters. 

Another  White  House  spokesman  said 
Schweitzer  "was  giving  his  own  personal 
views  and  not  speaking  for  the  administra- 
tion." If  Schweitzer  had  submitted  his  speech 
for  White  House  approval.  It  would  not  have 
been  approved,  the  spokesman  said. 

Schweitzer  told  the  audience  that  his 
speech  probably  would  not  ha.e  been  ap- 
proved If  he  had  submitted  an  ad  .ranee  text. 
He  said  he  told  his  bosses  generally  what  he 
was  going  to  say  and  they  expressed  the 
"hope"  he  would  not  cau::e  trouble. 

"Well,  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to 
get  ourselves  in  trouble  and  our  principals 
{apparently  meannig  our  allies]  in  order  to 
lay  out  the  threat,  because  the  threat  is  be- 
lieved not  to  exist,"  Schweitzer  said.  "That's 
the  feeling  in  |  Western]  Europe.  They  think 
it's  automatic,  another  30  years  of  peace. 
That's  wrong.  The  Soviets  are  on  the  move. 
They  are  going  to  strike.  They've  got  every 
incentive  and  the  capability." 

Schweitzer  also  said: 

On  Poland:  "A  possible,  certainly  threat- 
ened, Soviet  invasion"  is  the  leading  chal- 
lenge to  the  western  alliance.  While  scholars 
and  analysts  may  debate  the  timing  or 
strength,  "the  evidence  continues  to  mount 
that  the  Soviet  Dnlon  very  much  has  this 
in  mind." 

On  the  Caribbean :  The  region  "is  in  flames. 
There  Is  no  other  way  to  describe  it."  There  is 
some  level  of  active,  organized  communist 
Insurgency  in  every  country  throughout 
South  America,  he  said,  while  In  the  Carib- 
bean and  Latin  America  there  Is,  in  addition, 
endemlo  economic  and  sociological  revolu- 
tions. "The  last  administration  minimized 
the  communist  threat  and  maximized  hu- 
man rights.  In  so  doing,  they  confused  a  goal 
with  a  policy." 

On  pacificism:  "Tre  seerl  of  paclflclsm  and 
neutralism  is  sweeping  over  Europe,  and 
we're  not  immune  to  it  in  this  country, 
where  bishops  and  chi;rchmen  have  been  ex- 
tremely unhelpful  in  trying  to  deal  with 
the  realities  of  the  (communist]  threat 
down  in  Latin  America." 

On  the  Middle  East :  If  the  AWACS  deal  is 
vetoed,  the  United  States  faces  an  $8.5  billion 
loss  of  sales  and  tax  revenues  and  the  Saudis 
would  buy  Nimrod  warning  planes  and 
Mirage  fighters  from  Britain  and  France. 
Then  Tsrael  would  ask  U.S.  help  to  meet  this 
new  threat.  The  Israelis  will  say.  "Here  is  our 
list,  and  we  want  it  on  t^e  same  terms  .  .  . 
and  50  percent  grant  aid  that  you've  always 
given  us  In  the  past. 

"I  wonr'er  if  there  isn't  going  to  be  some 
backlash  In  the  U.S.,"  Sc^iweitzer  said,  when 
It  is  considered  that  the  United  States 
diminished  ^sraell  security  and  now  Is  mak- 
ing demands  on  U.S.  taxpayers  "to  buy  them 
]the  Israelis]  out  of  a  threat  that  really  wUl 
be  created  with  our  own  hands." 

On  Soviet  superiority:  "The  Soviet  Union 
knows  that  for  the  first  time  they  have  su- 
periority In  every  leg  of  the  triad,"  and  thua 
"they  may  be  tempted  to  use  nuclear  or  non- 
nuclear  forces"  This  was  "a  very  bad  trend — 
the  drift  toward  war."  No  administration  fig- 
ure has  made  such  a  sweeping  claim  of  So- 
viet supremacy,  U.S.  submarines  and 
bombers  still  are  judged  superior. 

On  the  press:  "The  press  gets  fed  a  steady 
let  .  .  .  and  if  they  didn't  get  this,  they'd 
get  sick.  So  sometimes  they  make  it  up,  or 
extend  and  expand  on  it."  Those  remarks 
brought  the  most  applause. 


diet 


MOSHE  DAYAN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Moshe 
Dayan  had  the  special  talent  of  being 
able  to  combine  hindsight  with  foresight. 
His  passion  for  archeology  and  history 


matched  his  flair  for  contemporary 
politics  and  both  were  projected  by  hla 
courage  and  independent  judgment. 

His  is  the  second  voice  of  moderation 
lost  to  the  Mideast  th.s  month,  and  so 
it  is  espec.ally  important  to  remember 
his  thoughtful  approach  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  that  dangerous  part 
of  the  world. 

Both  Mrs.  Mathias  and  I  were  privi- 
leged to  know  General  Oayan  and  to  en- 
joy his  comi:any  on  many  occasions.  We 
join  his  friends  around  the  world  in  ex- 
tending sympathy  to  Mrs.  Dayan  and 
their  family. 


October  20,  1981 
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COLLECTION  OF  DEBTS  BY  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  today's 
Record  under  routine  morning  business 
there  is  printed  my  statement  relating 
to  a  resolution  that  I  submitted  on  re- 
ducing the  national  debt  by  selling  sur- 
plus properties. 

Another  area  that  we  have  looked  at 
very  carefully,  as  we  have  been  looking 
for  money,  is  that  we  have  been  finding 
ways  to  bring  added  revenue  in  by  re- 
ducing expenditures;  just  not  spending 
the  money.  And  we  have  cut  back  ma- 
terially. 

But  another  way  to  bring  additional 
revenue  in,  particiilarly  at  a  time  when 
we  are  cutting  taxes,  is  to  just  collect 
debts  owed  the  Government,  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  the  largest  creditor 
in  the  world.  We  have  dozens  of  agencies 
whose  purpose  is  to  loan  money — loan 
money  to  students,  loan  money  to  small 
business  people,  loan  money  to  large 
business  enterprises,  loan  money  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  our  exports,  loan 
money  to  go  through  school,  whatever  it 
may  be.  We  are  a  big  lender. 

In  fact,  we  have  outstanding  $147  bil- 
lion of  debt  owed  today  to  the  Federal 
Government,  over  $25  billion  of  which  is 
in  arrears  right  today.  So  that  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  reported 
out  a  bill  called  the  debt  collection  bill  of 
1981. 

I  had  authored  a  similar  bill  several 
years  ago  and  tried  to  interest  the  then 
Carter  administration  in  it.  They  must 
have  been  busy  with  an  awful  lot  of 
things  and  maybe  did  not  have  time  to 
focus  in  on  a  little  item  like  $25  billion  in 
arrears. 

But  we  did  really  start  this  year  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  One  of  our  former 
colleagues  put  his  bifocals  on,  those 
great,  big  oversized  spectacles  and  took  a 
look  at  $147  billion  owed  us  and  $25  bil- 
lion in  arrears,  and  he  took  a  look  at  the 
figures  we  showed  him  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  student  loans,  81  per- 
cent of  those  billions  of  dollars  outstand- 
ing were  in  arrears.  He  took  a  look  at  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, who,  if  they  worked  for  a  private 
organization,  would  have  their  wages 
gamisheed,  would  have  a  report  made  to 
the  local  collection  agency,  they  would 
have  a  bill  collector  after  them,  a  credit 
bureau  would  be  told  about  them  and 
other  people  would  not  have  loaned  them 
money  and  that  pressure  would  have 
caused  them  to  pay  their  bills.  None  of 
that  was  possible  because  of  the  strange 


and  weird  way  we  worked  things.  The 
Federal  Government  prohibited  notify- 
ing a  collection  agency,  hiring  a  collec- 
tion agency,  notifying  the  credit  bureau, 
or  gamisheeing  Federal  wages.  We  con- 
tinued to  pay  some  employees  over 
$50,000  a  year  and  they  had  never  paid 
the  loan  that  gave  them  the  master's  de- 
gree, the  Ph.  D.'s  that  enabled  them  to 
get  the  jobs  in  Government  at  those  very 
large  salaries. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  have  begim  work 
on  the  debt  collection  bill  with  earnest. 
It  is  not  only  supported  by  the  Reagsin 
administration  and  by  OMB,  but  has 
been  cons'derably  strengthened  by  them. 
Treasury  has  worked  with  them  and  Di- 
rector Stockman  has  worked  personally 
on  it.  Ed  Harper,  his  able  Director,  has 
worked  on  it.  They  have  testified  and 
asked  that  it  be  given  the  highest  prior- 
ity by  consideration  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  because  every  single  day  that 
goes  by  we  are  losing  money.  That  money 
should  be  brought  into  the  Federal 
Treasury.  We  should  be  earning  at  least 
13  or  14  percent  interest  on  it. 

I  find  it  just  appalling  that  we  have  let 
so  much  time  go  by  with  such  sloppy 
procedures,  which  I  think  cause  utter 
disdain  by  the  American  public  for  its 
Government.  Students  do  not  have  the 
respect  for  Government  when  they  send, 
finally,  the  third  notice  and  they  know 
if  they  ignore  the  third  notice  they  are 
not  going  to  get  the  fourth  because  the 
computer  just  shuts  them  right  off. 

I  think  a  government  should  take  into 
account  that  any  individual  that  goes' to 
their  local  bank  is  asked  for  a  social  secu- 
rity number  so  they  can  keep  finding  him 
if  he  moves,  and  yet  the  Government 
itself  is  prohibited  from  asking  for  a 
social  security  number  so  they  can  find 
someone  who  owes  them  money.  It  is  just 
foolish  and  we  have  to  do  something 
about  that. 

So  I  place  the  matter  on  a  very  high 
priority  and  have  been  assured  by  the 
leadership  that  we  will  deal  with  the  debt 
collection  bill  of  1981  this  year. 

This  measure,  in  putting  businesslike 
procedures  and  fiscal  responsibility  in 
the  way  of  Federal  Government  to  man- 
age its  assets  in  connection  with  very 
large  assets  that  we  have,  is  just  another 
step  in  the  direction  of  making  some 
waves  and  moving  toward  businesslike 
procedures  in  nmning  the  business  of  the 
United  States. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


TWELFTH  REPORT  OF  THE  U.S. 
SINAI  SUPPORT  MISSION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  84 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  w.th  an  accompanying  report 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  the 
Twelfth  Report  of  the  United  States 
Sinai  Support  Mission.  It  covers  the  M^- 
sion's  activities  during  the  six-month  pe- 
riod ending  October  1,  1981.  This  report 
is  provided  in  accordance  with  Section  4 
of  Pubic  Law  94-110  of  October  13,  1975. 

The  Sinai  Support  Mission  and  its 
overseas  arm,  the  Sinai  Field  Mission, 
have  since  1976  made  unique  contribu- 
tions to  the  peace  process  in  that  part 
of  the  Middle  East,  first  by  establishing 
and  operat.ng  the  tactical  early  warning 
system  that  made  possible  the  second  dis- 
engagement agreement  between  Egypt 
and  Israel,  and  when  that  mission  was 
successfully  completed  in  January  1983, 
by  undertaking  during  the  interim  with- 
drawal period  the  verification  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Israeli  adherence  to  the  mili- 
tary Lm.tations  called  for  in  their  1979 
Peace  Treaty. 

This  second  peacekeeping  role  will  end 
on  April  25,  1982,  the  date  established 
under  the  Treaty  for  the  completion  of 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai.  At 
that  time,  the  Sinai  Field  Mission  will  re- 
l.nqu.sh  its  verification  responsibilities  to 
the  new  Multinational  Force  and  Ob- 
servers being  established  to  supervise 
implMnentation  of  the  Treaty's  security 
arrangements  after  Israel's  withdrawal. 

Funding  for  the  Sinai  Support  Mission 
for  Fiscal  Year  1981  was  authorized  at 
$16  million.  Only  $10  mllion  is  being  re- 
quested for  Fiscal  Year  1982,  a  level  that 
will  fund  the  Mission's  operations  dur  jig 
its  final  months  and  the  projected  costs 
of  its  phase  out  after  April  25,  1982. 

The  role  of  the  Sinai  Support  and 
Field  Missions  has  been  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  the  United  States  commitment 
to  the  achievement  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Our  participa- 
tion in  the  Multinational  Force  and  Ob- 
servers will  be  the  next  crucial  step  in 
the  further  promotion  of  that  peace.  I 
am  counting  on  the  continuing  support 
of  tiie  Congress  for  our  role  in  the  peace 
process. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  October  20.  19S1. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  ses.<;ion,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


DEFERRALS   OF  CERTAIN   BUDGET 
AUTHORITY— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT— PM  85 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to<='ether  with  accompanying  papers; 
which,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 5,  1975,  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  the 


Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Im-oundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  I  herewith  report  59 
deferrals  of  fiscal  year  1982  funds  total- 
ing $147.0  million. 

Fifty-six  of  the  deferrals,  totaling 
$95.1  million,  constitute  the  first  group 
of  deferrals  of  fiscal  year  1982  funds 
made  available  for  the  period  through 
November  20,  1981.  by  the  Continuing 
Resolution,  P.L.  97-51.  These  deferrals 
are  intended  to  preserve  Congressional 
options  to  act  favorably  on  the  proposals 
for  reductions  in  FY  1982  budget  author- 
ity that  I  announced  on  September  24, 
1981,  and  subsequently  transmitted  to 
the  Congress.  These  deferrals  recognize 
the  intent  of  Congress,  reaffirmed  during 
House  and  Senate  action  on  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution,  that  amounts  pro- 
vided in  Continuing  Resolutions  are  ceil- 
ings,  not  mandatory  spending  levels. 

Accordingly,  where  the  Continuing 
Resolution  provides  amounts  in  excess  of 
my  requests  for  the  period  of  the  resolu- 
tion, deferrals  are  being  proposed  to  re- 
strain spending  to  levels  in  my  requests 
until  action  on  regular  appropriations  is 
complete.  However,  exceptions  have  been 
made  in  this  general  policy  to  avoid 
major  administrative  or  personnel  prob- 
lems or  to  avoid  serious  disruption  of  an 
agency's  missions. 

Deferrals  under  the  Continuing 
Resolution  are  included  in  this  special 
message  for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  twenty-two  departments 
and  agencies.  Additional  deferrals  under 
the  Continuing  Resolution  will  be  trans- 
mitted during  the  next  week. 

Three  other  deferrals,  totaling  $51.9 
million,  included  in  this  special  message 
report  on  amounts  routinely  carried  for- 
ward from  fiscal  year  1981  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
that  cannot  be  used  immediately  or  are 
withheld  pending  completion  of  a  review. 

The  details  of  each  deferral  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  October  20. 1981. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

KNROLLEO  BILL   SICKED 

At  12:36  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Sreaker  has  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bill : 

H.R.  4612.  An  act  to  temporarllv  delay  t^e 
October  1,  1981,  Increase  in  the  price  support 
level  for  milk  and  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  June  1,  1983. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 
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54  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 

Representatives,    delivered    by    Mr. 

one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 

that  the  House  has  passed  the 

ig     joint     resolution,     without 


At  35 
of 

GregoiV 
nouncejd 
follow 


amend  nent 

S.J.  I;es.  4.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Pre  Jdent  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  November  22, 
1981,  as  "National  Family  Week". 

The 
House 
olutior , 
rence 

H  J. 
the 


message  also  announced  that  the 
las  passed  the  following  joint  res- 
in which  it  requests  the  concur- 
the  Senate: 
Ues.  331.  Joint  resolution  designating 
fourth  Sunday  in  October  as  "National 
Motheitln-Law  Day". 


(if 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


following  resolution  was  read 
by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
Eis  indicated: 

tes.  331.  Joint  resolution  designating 

fox  rth  Sunday  In  October  as  "National 

In-Law  Day";   to  the  Committee  on 


The 
twice 
ferred 

H.J. 
the 

Mother 
the  Ju(  ilclary 


SXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

following   communications   were 
bejfore  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
which  were  referred  as  indicated. 


The 
laid 


ments. 


2  178. 


EC 

retary 
to  law. 
and  n 
tee  on 

EC 
tlfylng 
Northwfest 
mlttlng 
latlon 
funds 


retary 
law,  n 
gardlni 
funds 

EC- 
retary 
of 
retary 
mlUtar  r 
tries; 

EC- 
clpal 
Force 


notice 

draw 

Internitlonal 


EC-2()83 


titled 
Under 
August 
Servlc^ 

EC-: 
retary 
slon 
posal 
29.   1 
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A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
AgrlctUture  transmitting,  pursuant 
the  fiscal  year  1981  report  on  food 
and  availabilities;  to  the  Commit- 
Agrlcutlure.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
A  communication  from  the  Cer- 
Offlcer    of    the    terminated    Pacific 
River  Basins  Commission  trans- 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  vlo- 
law  created  by  an  overobllgatlon  of 
I  Dr  Columbia  River  Estuary  Data  De- 
Programs;   to  the  Committee  on 


(if 


ei  ds 


2  179. 


(f 


EC-2085.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Energy  for  Conservation 
and  Renewable  Energy  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  of  a  delay  In  submission 
of  the  Department's  fiscal  year  1980  report  on 
the  Federal  Geothermal  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2086.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  r^ort  on  meth- 
ods for  providing  coverage  for  orthopedic 
shoes  under  Medicare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-2087.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "AID  and  Universities  Have  Yet  to 
Forge  an  Eflectlve  Partnership  to  Combat 
World  Food  Problems";  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2088.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Postal  Rate  Commission  tr.-.nsmlttlng  Its 
opinion  and  recommended  decision  approv- 
ing stipulation  and  agreement  in  Docket  No. 
MC81-4,  Express  Mall  Insurance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2089.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing ComTtroiier  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Federal  Agencies  Still  Need  to  De- 
velop Greater  Computer  Audit  Capabilities"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2090.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Who  Is  Guarding  the  Guardians":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2091.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  on 
Small  Bu3iness  Participation  in  Department 
of  Defense  Procurement  for  the  period  Oc- 
tober 1980-July  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 


-^i 


velopm  snt 
Appropriations. 
EC-2i|80.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
>f  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
e  ;)orts  on  four  violations  of  law  re- 
overobllgatlon  of  appropriated 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
)f  the  Air  Force  transmitting  a  draft 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
3f  Defense  to  enter  Into  cooperative 
l^llft  agreements  with  allied  coun- 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
A  communication  from  the  Prln- 
I^puty  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and  In- 
stallatllans  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
of  the  Air  Force's  decision  to  wlth- 
c^rtaln  support  activities  from  Duluth 
Airport,  Minnesota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


prop  osed 


2  382. 


A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing CofaptroUer  General  of  the  United  States 
transm  Ittlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
Two  Navy  Ship  Contracts  Modified 
'  Authority  of  P.L.  85-804 — Status  as  of 
3,  1980";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 


2  081.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
Df  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commls- 
ti  ansmlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  pro- 
I  or  an  extension  of  time  to  December 
In  the  matter  of  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  V.  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road C  ompany;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportatloa. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memo- 
rials were  la  d  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-525.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 
"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 

To  Reject  Legislation  that  Would  Pre- 
empt State  Credit  Laws 

"Whereas,  legislation  Is  pending  before 
Congress  which  would  preempt  all  State 
usury  ceilings,  thereby  legalizing  interest 
rates  at  loan  shark  levels  for  all  consumer 
credit;  and 

"Whereas,  title  V  of  the  Depository  Insti- 
tutions deregulation  and  monetary  control 
act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-221  as  amended) 
preempted  State  laws  limiting  rates  and 
charges  on  certain  consumer  credit  transac- 
tions;   and 

"Whereas,  the  laws  of  the  various  States 
have  been  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  citizens  of  those  States,  making  such 
Federal  preemption  in  this  area  undesir- 
able and  unnecessary;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  has  often  enacted  landmark  statutes, 
such  as  truth-ln-lendlng,  to  protect  con- 
sumers In  credit  transactions;   and 

"Whereas,  Massachusetts  hsw  recently 
amended  several  credit  laws  to  liberalize 
their  restrictions  In  response  to  the  current 
economic  conditions,  thereby  demonstrating 
an  ability  to  act  when  necessary  In  order 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  consumer 
credit;    and 

"Whereas.  Massachusetts  has  reaffirmed 
its  desire  to  retain  control  of  its  interest 


rate  statutes  by  overriding  title  V  of  said 
Public  Law  96-221;  and 

"Whereas,  legislation  (H.R.  2601  and  S. 
1406)  Is  now  being  considered  in  Congress 
which  would  among  other  things  preempt 
State  laws  expressly  limiting  the  nature, 
rate,  amount  of,  or  manner  in  which,  inter- 
est finance  charges  or  other  fees  may  be 
charged;   and 

■Whereas,  the  legislation  may  not  Include 
authority  for  States  to  override  such  a  Fed- 
eral preemption;    therefore  be  it 

'Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  the  United  States 
Congress  to  reject  any  legislation  that  would 
presmpt  any  part  of  the  State  credit  laws; 
and  be  It  further 

■Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  congressional  delega- 
tion of  this  commonwealth  and  appropriate 
congressional  committees." 

POM-526.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation, relating  to  Federal  Trust  responsi- 
bility for  Indian  Education;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

POM-527.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the   Legislature   of   the   State   of   Montana; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"Joint  Resolution 

"Whereas,  with  each  passing  year  this  na- 
tion becomes  more  deeply  In  debt  sa  its 
expenditures  grossly  and  repeatedly  exceed 
available  revenues;  and 

"Whereas,  convinced  that  fiscal  Irrespon- 
sibility at  the  federal  level,  with  the  infla- 
tion that  results  from  this  policy.  Is  the 
greatest  threat  that  faces  our  nation,  the 
Legislature  firmly  believes  that  constitution- 
al restraint  Is  vital  to  bring  the  liscul  dis- 
cipline needed  to  restore  financial  respon- 
sibility; and 

"Whereas,  under  Article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  amendments  to 
the  federal  constitution  may  be  proposed  by 
the  Congress  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
houses  consider  it  necessary. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana: 

"(1)  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  requested  to  propose  and  submit 
to  the  states  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  requiring  that. 
In  the  absence  of  a  national  emergency,  the 
federal  budget  be  balanced  each  fiscal  year 
within  4  years  after  the  amendment  Is  raiJ- 
fled  by  the  various  states. 

"(2)  That  as  this  resolution  is  the  exer- 
cise of  a  fundamental  power  of  the  sovereign 
states  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  Is  requested  that  receipt  of  this 
rpsolutlon  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  ofBcially  noted  and  entered  upon 
their  respective  records  and  that  the  full 
text  of  this  resolution  be  published  in  the 
official  publication  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives  ol  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(3)  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Montana  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  presiding  officers  of 
both  houses  of  the  legislatures  of  each  state 
In  the  Union,  the  Speaker  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  United  States  House  fo  Representatives, 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Montana  congressional  delegation." 

POM-.=28.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Ar- 
vada.  Colorado,  relating  to  compulsory  un- 
ionism and  outlaw  monopoly  bargaining  in 
the  federal  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resourcea. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  favorably  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  175:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Puangpaka 
Vertreea  and  Puangtlp  Vertrees  (Rept.  No. 
97-212). 

S.  236:  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hyong  Cha 
Kim  Kay  (Rept.  No.  97-213). 

S.  278:  A  bUi  for  the  relief  of  Hun  Slk  San- 
derson (Rept.  No.  97-214). 

8.  555:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Whitlock  (Rept.  No.  97-215). 

S.  593:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roslta  N. 
Pacto  (Rept.  No.  97-216). 

By  Mr.  "THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  favorably  with  an  amend- 
ment and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  174:  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Walter  Prey 
(Rept.  No.  97-217). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  favorably  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute : 

S.  1143:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sang  Sun 
Russo  (Rept.  No.  97-218). 

S.  1144:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mazlne  Ann 
Frlclonl  (Rept.  No.  97-219). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  favorably  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  167:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Este- 
ban  Ramirez  (Rept.  No.  97-220). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  favorably  with  an  amend- 
ment and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  220:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Duk  Chan 
Byun.  his  wife  Yun?  Ja  Bjrun.  and  his  chil- 
dren Hye  Ja  Byun,  Hye  Sun  Byun,  Hye  Ryung 
Bvun,  and  Yung  Eun  Byun  (Rept.  No.  97- 
224) .  

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  favorably  with  amendments 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  367:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kuan  Sheng 
Pong  a'k/a  Pete  K.  S.  Pong;  and  Shyr 
Yuh-Yu  Fong  a'k/a  Nancy  Pon?.  his  wife; 
and  Suen  Wei  Fon?.  a'k/a  Sylvia  Pon?,  his 
daughter,  and  I.  Chun  Fomr  a/k/a  Victor 
Feng,  his  son  (Rept.  No.  97-221). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  favorably  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1093:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sandra 
Rcves  Pellecer  (Rent.  No.  97-222). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  favorably  with  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  215:  A  bill  fcr  the  relief  of  Inocencio 
Ekler  and  Lourle  Ann  E^er  (Rept.  No.  97- 
233),  

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  tftie  Judiciary,  favorably  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.  244:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Jose- 
lito  Slson  Almario,  and  his  wife,  Letlcia 
Almarlo  (Rept.  No.  97-225). 

8.  280:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yaeko  Howell 
(Rept.  No.  97-226). 

S.  340.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Herman  Sardjono  and  his  wife,  E^landa 
Sardjono  (Rept.  No.  97-227). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  favorably  with  amend- 
ments: 

8.  191:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tessle  and 
Enrique  Marforl  (Rept.  No.  97-228). 

8.  236:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Chi 
Hung  Kwok.  doctor  of  medicine,  and  Ping 
Chi  Chau  Kwok,  husband  and  wife  (Rept. 
No.  97-229)^ 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  favorably  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.  R  661 :  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blanca 
Rosa  Luna  de  Frei  (Rept.  No.  97-230) . 

H.  R.  688:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jtinlor 
Edmund  MoncrleSe  (Bept.  No.  97-381) . 


H.  R.  783:  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rol^id 
Karl  Heinz  Vogel  (Rept.  No.  97-232). 

H.  R.  1439 :  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Madeleine 
Mesnager  (Rept.  No.  97-233). 

H.  R.  1480:  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Omar 
Maracbi  (Bept.  No.  97-234) . 

H.  R.  1550:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aurora 
Isidra  Rullan  Diaz  (Rept   No  97-235). 

H.  R.  1785:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gladys 
BeUevllle  SchtUtz  (Rept.  No.  97-233). 

H.  R.  2010:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kal-Mee 
Chen  (Rept.  No.  97-237) . 

H.  R.  2185:  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Hanlfe 
Prantz  (Rept.  No.  97-238) . 

H.  R.  2373:  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Moses 
Bank  (Rept.  No.  97-239) . 

H.  R.  2976:  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yuk  Lee 
U  (Bept.  No.  97-240) . 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  favorably  without  amend- 
ment and  with  a  preamble : 

H.J.  Res.  268:  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate October  23,  1981,  as  "Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighters  Day". 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

WlUlam  L.  Garwood,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  fifth  circuit; 

Hayden  Wilson  Head,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Texas; 

James  R.  NowUn,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Texas; 

H.  Franklin  Waters,  of  Arkansas,  to  l)e  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Arkansas; 

Dan  K  Webb,  of  Illinois,  to  lie  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois  for 
the  term  of  4  years: 

Ronald  E.  Meredith,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Kentucky  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Stanford  O.  Bardwell,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of 
Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Joe  D.  Whitley,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  middle  district  of  Georgia  for 
the  term  of  4  years; 

P.  A.  Manglnl.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Connecticut  for 
the  term  of  4  years; 

Ralph  L.  Bollng,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Kentucky 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Robert  W.  Foster,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  for 
the  term  of  4  years; 

Donald  James  Qulgg,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Patents  tmd  Trade- 
marks. 

By  Mr.  OARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Edgar  F.  Callahan,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration Board  for  the  term  expiring  Au- 
gust 2,  1987. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

John  F.  Cogan,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor;  and 

Lenora  Cole-Alexander,  of  the  District  of 
Ck>lumbla,  to  be  Director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau,  Department  of  Labor. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  they  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  a-Dpear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Alan  M.  Hardy,  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign  Serr- 
Ice  Officer  of  class  one.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Equatorial 
Guinea: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fcurth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  tho  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee :  Alan  M.  Hardy. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Equatorial  Guinea. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  ^Kjuse,  Suzanne  B.  Hardy,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  David 
Hardy,  $5.00,  Oct.  1980,  Democratic  Party; 
Catherine  Keberly  Hardy,  none.  Robert.  Joan, 
James,  and  Allan  Dickson  (step-chUdren). 
none. 

4.  Parents  names:  deceased. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spotises  names:  Steven  B. 
Hardy  and  Pat  Hardy,  none. 


David  Charles  MlUer,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Republic  of  Tanzania : 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  David  Charles  Miller,  Jr. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Tanzania. 

Contributlonfi,  amount,  date,  donee: 

1.  Self  and  spouse: 
David  and  MoUle  Miller. 
1981— None. 

1980 — July  21,  1980.  Republican  Pres-Unlty 
Comm..  $50;  September  24,  1980,  Pauken  for 
Congress,  $£0. 

1979 — May  3,  1979,  Westlnghouse  Employ- 
ees Political  Participation  Plan  (WEPPP), 
$50;  July  16,  1979,  WEPPP,  $50. 

1978 — May  2,  1978,  Wlrth  for  Congress,  $20; 
July  10,  1978,  Wlrth  for  Congress,  $50;  Sep- 
tember 1,  1978,  WEPPP,  $200. 

1977— Augtist  9,  1977,  Gardner  for  Council, 
$30. 

(One  donation — to  Charles  Ravenel  for 
Senate — In  the  $50  range  will  t>e  docu- 
mented as  soon  as  records  are  available.) 

2.  Chlidre.n  and  Spouses — None. 

3.  Parents :  David  C.  and  Patricia  A.  Miller. 
Jr.,  my  parents: 

1977 — May  30,  1977,  Americans  Against 
Union  Control  of  Government.  $2. 

1978 — February  1,  1978,  National  Republi- 
can Committee  to  the  Senate,  $10. 

1979 — Octoljer  30,  1979.  Committee  for 
Cleveland  Heights  Progress,  $15. 

1980— March  18,  1980,  Cleveland  Heights 
Republican  Club,  $5;  Cleveland  Heights  Re- 
publican Club,  $6;  September  20.  1980,  Cuya- 
hoga Republican  Organization.  $20;  October 
20.  1980,  GOP.  Victory  Fund.  $50;  October 
20,  1980,  Nahra  for  Congress,  $30. 

1981 — January  6.  1981,  Nahra  for  Congress. 
$25;  April  5.  1981,  Cleveland  Heights  Repub- 
lican Club,  «5;  April  24,  1981,  OOP.  Victory 
Fund,  $25. 

Thornton  and  Helen  Lake,  wife's  parent*: 

1977 — August  20,  1977,  Senator  J.  Helms,  $6. 

1978— None. 

1979 — September  11.  1979.  Volnovlch  for 
Mayor.  $15;  October  28.  1979.  Reagan  for  Pres- 
ident, $50. 

1980 — August  4,  1980.  Ohio  Pair  Taxation, 
$10:  August  8.  1980.  Republican  National 
Comm.,  $10;  September  18,  1980.  Ohio  Re- 
publican Comm.,  $15;  September  22,  1980, 
Republican  National  Comm.,  $15. 

1981 — June  18,  1981,  Ashbrook  for  Senate, 
$100. 
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Lake: 
980- September  22.  1980.  Ohio  State  Re- 
Comm.,  $100:  October  29.  1980.  Vlc- 
Campftlgn  (OOP).  $100. 
April    2d,    1981,    Ohio    RepubUcan 


Helen. 

1 
publicai  1 
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1981- 
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6. 


$  50. 
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Bro  ;hers 
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and  Plefilpotentleu-y 
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Thon^  R.  Pickering,  of  New  Jersey,  a  For- 
ce Officer  of  the  Class  of  Career 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
of  the  United  States  to 
Pedkral  Republic  of  Nigeria : 
Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  Beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  I  »lendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nomliiee:  Thomas  R.  Pickering. 

Post;  Lagos.  Nigeria. 

Conti  ibutlons.  amount,  date,  donee. 


.  none. 

none. 

and  spouses:  Margaret  S.  Plck- 

•Smothy  R.  and  Mary  Ann  Pickering. 


Spiiuse. 


l.Selt 

2. 

3.  Children 
erlng 
none. 
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conjfirmed.  subject  to  the  nominees' 
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and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 
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None, 
and  Rouses — None, 
and  spouses — None. 


explicitly  for  consideration  of  the  sources 
of  ball  money  and  the  risk  to  the  safety 
of  the  public  and  other  persons  In  proceed- 
ings for  the  consideration  of  release  of 
criminal  defendants  in  drug  related  cases 
befora  trial  under  that  chapter:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


Hamilton    R.    and    Sarah    C 
none. 

ts.  none. 
_  and  spouses,  none, 
and  spouses.  Marcia  and  Bruce 


INTtlODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions \  rere  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
ref  err<  d  as  indicated : 

ly  Mr.  THURMOND: 

ITpO.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8914  of 

United  States  Code,   to  authorize 

retention  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  of 

regular    enlisted    members    retired 

I  hat  section  until  such  members'  total 

equals  40  years  or  until  such  mem- 

altain  the  age  of  60  years,  whichever 

earlier;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 


8. 

title 

the 

certain 

under 

service 

bers 

occurs 

Serviced 

ly  Mr.  HATCH  (by  request): 
8.  I'^Sl.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Inform  itlon  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

^y  Mr.   HEINZ    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

TsoNCAS)  : 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Owner's 

Met  to  increase  the  lending,  investment 

o{erating  authority  of  Federal  mutual 

banks;   to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 

;.  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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H(  luslng. 

Jy  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.   1 '53.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Clayton 
"nmotl  ly  Boyle  and  Clayton  Louis  Boyle,  son 
and     fither;     to    the    Committee     on     the 
Judlcli  iry. 

3y  Mr.  HKTIZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood.  Mr.  Braolkt.  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
Mr.  Pekct,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Prtob, 
Mr.  MzLCBKB.  and  Mr.  Bukdick)  : 
8.  1164.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  ferurltv  Act  to  remove  the  3-day 
prior  hospitalization  requirement  for  cov- 
erage I  if  extended  care  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Chiles)  : 

S.   ifrSS.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  207  of 
title  ip  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1750.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8914 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  retention  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  of  certsdn  regular  enlisted  mem- 
bers retired  under  that  section  until  such 
members'  total  service  equals  40  years  or 
until  such  members  attain  the  age  of  60 
years,  whichever  occurs  earlier;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

BETENTION    OF    CERTAIK     MEMBERS    IN  THE    AIB 
FORCE   RESiaiVE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  relieve  a  critical 
shortage  of  highly  skilled  personnel  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  such  as  load- 
masters  and  flight  engineers. 

Title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections 
269(d)  and  8914,  is  the  governing  law 
which  is  utilized  when  necessary  in  the 
recall  of  retired  loadmasters  and  flight 
engineers  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  This 
law  provides  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  with  the  authority  to  place  mem- 
bers of  the  Retired  Reserve  who  are  en- 
titled to  retired  pay  in  the  Ready  Re- 
serve. The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
must  determine  in  each  specific  case 
that  such  reservists  are  indispensable 
in  the  Ready  Reserve. 

Mr.  President,  the  Air  Force  has  used 
this  provision  since  1969  to  recall  flight 
engineers,  and  since  1974  to  recall  load- 
masters.  There  is  a  restriction  placed  on 
the  number  of  personnel  which  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  recall  in  these 
skilled  categories.  Only  25  percent  of  the 
total  personnel  authorize<l  in  each  Air 
Force  wing  in  these  two  special  skills  can 
be  recalled.  Also,  the  total  service.  Active 
and  Reserve,  of  the  reservist  involved 
cannot  exceed  30  years  of  military  serv- 
ice. 

The  Air  Force  Ready  Reserve  plays  a 
vital  role  alongside  the  Active  Force 
in  combat  readiness  training  with  spe- 
cific unit  missions  in  the  strategic  air- 
lift. The  reservists  serve  with  Active 
Force  aircraft. 

Retirement  eligible  Ready  Reservists 
are  retained  in  the  Ready  Reserve  only 
when  their  critical  skills  are  required  in 
the  unit  to  insure  that  the  unit  will  re- 
main in  an  operationally  combat-ready 
status.  Each  case  is  individually  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  expand 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  allow  indispensable  retired  in- 
dividuals to  continue  in  the  Ready  Re- 
serve as  required,  until  they  reach  40 
years  of  combined  military  service,  or 
60  years  of  age,  whichever  comes  first. 

However,  the  25  percent  restriction  on 
retired  reservists  beirg  retained  in  this 
Ready  Reserve  category  will  remain  in 
effect  under  this  bill.  The  authority 
granted  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
under  this  measure  only  extends  the 
mandatory  retirement  date. 


This  change  will  save  $2.5  million  in 
the  next  5  years  in  training  costs,  and  it 
will  assist  in  maintaining  the  combat 
readiness  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  At 
the  present  time,  this  measure,  if  ap- 
proved, will  allow  the  Air  Force  to  re- 
taib  34  critically  needed  loadmasters  and 
fiight  engineers  who  will  otherwise  be 
mandatorily  retired  in  March  1982. 

I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
grant  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  this 
important  authority  to  help  maintain 
the  combat  readiness  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

8.  1750 

Be  it  enacted  by  tKe  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8914  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  retirement  of  enlisted  members  of  the 
Air  Force  who  have  at  least  20  years  but  less 
than  30  years  of  service,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "Under"  at 
the  beginning  of  such  section; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "A"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b),  a";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(b)  A  regular  enlisted  member  who  has 
been  retired  and  has  become  a  member  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  under  this  section  and  has 
been  placed  in  the  Ready  Reserve  pursuant 
to  the  authority  contained  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  269(d)  of  this  title  may  be 
retained  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  until  such 
member's  service  commuted  under  section 
8925  of  this  title,  plus  bis  inactive  service  as 
a  member  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  equals  40 
years  or  until  such  member  attains  60  years 
of  age,  whichever  occurs  first.". 
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By  Mr.  HATCH  (by  request) : 
S.  1751.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

FREEDOM   or   INFORMATION    ACT    IMPBOVEMENrS 
ACT    OF    19SI 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hon- 
ored today  to  introduce  on  behalf  of 
Attorney  General  William  Smith  and 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Jonathan 
Rose,  the  Reagan  administration's  pro- 
pose(i  amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  This  proposal  is  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Justice's  legisla- 
tive program  for  the  97th  Congress. 

The  letter  and  spirit  of  the  act  re- 
quire all  agencies  to  respond  promptly 
and  fully  to  requests  for  information 
from  the  general  public,  except  where 
this  would  compromise  other  important 
governmental  functions.  These  vital 
functions  which  might  be  impaired  by 
indiscriminate  disclosures  are  protected 
by  several  exemptions  in  the  act. 

Extensive  hearings  before  the  Consti- 
tution Subcommittee  have  revealed  that 
in  some  instances  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mat  on  Act  (FOIA)  has  been  misused 
in  ways  that  are  inconsistent  with  the 
goals  Congress  had  in  mind  when  it  en- 
acted FOIA  in  1966. 

Some  requirements  of  the  act  have 
impeded  proper  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties and  jeopardized  national  security 


functions.  In  addition,  the  act  has  cost 
hundreds  of  times  more  than  Congress 
contemplated  even  as  recently  as  1974, 
when  the  Government-wide  expense  of 
FOIA  was  estimated  at  $40,000  to 
$100,000. 

Even  the  Federal  courts  have  ac- 
knowledged the  increasing  burdens  im- 
posed by  the  act  on  some  vital  govern- 
mental functions.  A  very  recent  example 
concerns  requests  for  intelligence  files 
by  Mr.  Philip  Agee,  a  prvate  citizen  who 
has  announced  a  campaign  to  expose  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  ofHcers 
wherever  they  are  operating.  Respond- 
ing to  Mr.  Agee's  requests  has  cost  the 
American  public  nearly  $500,000.  A  re- 
spected Federal  district  court  judge  who 
heard  the  which  arose  over  the  requests 
stated  that: 

ll]t  is  amazing  that  a  rational  society 
tolerates  the  expense,  the  waste  of  resources, 
the  potential  injury  to  its  own  security 
which  this  process  necessarily  entails."  Agee 
v.  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  517  P.  Supp. 
1335,  1341-42  n.5  (D.D.C.  1981). 

Another  recent  opinion  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit 
stated : 

What  concerns  us  particular! v  Is  that  a 
law  enforcement  agency,  the  FBI.  is  bein<5 
required  to  expend  sorely  needed  reso'irces. 
not  to  deal  with  the  burgeonln?  problems 
of  crims  which  seriously  besets  all  our  citi- 
zens, but  to  devote  a  larse  number  of  hours 
of  exacting  labor  sortin'»  our  affidavits  that 
were  collected  to  appreliend  crimes  and  pros- 
ecute offenders.  Moreover.  informant.s.  once 
aware  that  copies  of  affidavits  submitted  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  can  be  made  pub- 
lic, might  be  Inhibited  from  future  coopera- 
tion. 

A  further  concern  Is  that  the  uee  of  tlie 
FOIA.  In  the  fashion  employed  here,  will 
Impose  an  additional  burden  on  the  trial 
courts  that  ar3  alreadv  overworked.  It  will 
make  it  necessary  for  them  to  review  large 
numbers  of  records,  such  as  had  been  re- 
quested here,  in  camera.  And  the  fact  that 
this  procedure  will  be  placed  in  an  adver- 
sarial context  will  further  prolong  the  proc- 
ess and  add  to  its  vexatious  nature. 

Perhaps  when  Congress  is  made  aware  of 
the  nroblems  spawned  bv  the  t'se  of  the  Act 
which  we  have  identified  here  and  on  which 
Judee  Adams  has  co'^rrente''  in  a  sliehtly 
different  context  In  Ferri  v.  Bell.  645  F.  2d 
1213.  1226  n.l7  (3d  Clr.  1981).  it  will  attempt 
to  accommodate  the  concerns  which  we  have 
exnrea-ed.  Lam<>  v.  United  States  Department 
of  Justice.  654  P.2d  917.  929  ( 1981 ) . 

To  remedy  these  and  other  shortcom- 
ings in  the  current  act.  the  admmistra- 
tion  offers  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  imorove 
procedures  for  the  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation and  to  give  broader  protection 
to  certain  types  of  information.  The 
changes  proposed  by  the  amendments 
are  as  follows : 

The  amendments  would  clarify  several 
of  the  act's  exemptions  and  procedures 
to  strengthen  the  protection  given  to  in- 
formation where  disclosure  would  result 
in  an  unwarranted  invasion  of  personal 
privacv,  harm  the  public  interest  in  law 
enforcement,  injure  the  legitimate  com- 
mercial interests  of  private  parties  who 
have  submitted  proprietary  information 
to  the  Government,  or  impede  the  effec- 
tive collection  of  intelligence. 

The  amendments  would  preclude  the 
use  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 


as  a  means  to  circumvent  discovery  rules 
by  parties  in  litigation. 

The  amendments  would  provide  for 
expedited  processing  of  requests  from 
the  media  and  others  seeking  informa- 
tion for  broad  public  dissemination 
while  establishing  realistic  time  require- 
ments for  agencies  to  respond  to  re- 
quests and  decide  appeals. 

The  amendments  would  establish  pro- 
cedures enabling  submitters  of  confiden- 
tial commercial  or  financial  information 
to  object  to  the  C3h>vemment's  release  of 
such  information. 

The  amendments  would  permit  the 
Government  to  charge  requesters  fees 
that  more  closely  reflect  the  actual  costs 
of  the  Government's  search  and  review 
of  documents. 

The  amendments  would  add  two  new 
exemptions  from  the  act  for  records  gen- 
erated in  legal  settlements  and  records 
containing  technical  information  the  ex- 
port of  which  is  controlled  by  law. 

This  administra,.ion  biii  will  be  con- 
sidered in  coniimction  with  S.  1730 — 
see  Congressional  Record,  October  7. 
1981,  page  23658— as  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Constitution  holds  another 
hearing  and  then  proceeds  to  mark  up 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
section-by-section  analysis  prepared  by 
the  Justice  Department  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
section-by-section  analysis  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1751 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Improvements  Act  of  1981". 

AMENDMENTS   RELATING   TO   THE   OBLIGATION   TO 
MAKE   nECORDS   AVAILABLE 

Sec.  2.  Section  552 (a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(a)  In  paragraph  (2)  — 

(1)  by  adding  In  subparagraph  (A)  ",  If 
the  final  opinions  or  orders  are  cited,  used. 
or  relied  en  as  precedent  by  the  agency" 
after  "cases";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "a  clearly  unwar- 
ranted" in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "an  unwarranted"; 

(b)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  (A)  Except  with  respect  to  the  records 
made  available  incler  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  each  agency,  upon 
any  request  by  any  United  States  person  for 
records  which  (I)  reascnably  describes  such 
records  and  (li)  ts  made  in  accordance  with 
published  rules  stD.ting  the  time,  place,  fees 
and  procedures  to  be  followed,  shall  make 
the  records  promptly  available  to  the  re- 
qu9ster. 

"(B)  A  requester  shall  not  make  or  main- 
tain a  request  under  tv-ls  paragraph  for 
records  relating  to  the  subject  matter  of  any 
ongoing  judicial  or  adjudicatory  adminis- 
trative proceeding  (civil  or  criminal)  to 
which  the  requester,  or  any  person  upon 
whose  behalf  the  requester  acts  in  making 
the  request,  is  a  party. 

"(C)  An  a!;ency  may  require  by  regulation 
that  each  request  for  records  under  this  sec- 
tion include  declarations  by  the  requester 
that  the  requester,  or  any  person  uoon  whose 
behalf  the  requester  acts  in  making  the  re- 
quest, is 

"(i)  a  United  States  person  as  defined  In 
this  section,  and 


"(11)  not  barred  by  subsection  (a)(3)(B) 
trom  making  the  request. 
A  request   that  does   not  comply  with  any 
such  regulaticn  requirement  is  not  a  proper 
request  under  this  section.";  and 

(c)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graphs at  the  end  thereof : 

"(7)  An  agency  Is  not  required  to  disclose 
any  material  requested  under  this  subsec- 
tion which  consists  of  newspaper  clippings, 
magazine  articles,  court  records,  publications 
available  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  or  any  similar  items  which  are  in  the 
public  record  or  otherwise  publicly  available, 
but  the  agency  shall  inform  the  requester 
of  the  nature  of  such  public  source  materials. 

"(8)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  applicable  in  any  way  to  the  In- 
formant records  maintained  by  a  law  en- 
forcement agency  under  an  informant's  name 
or  personal  identifier,  whenever  access  to 
such  records  is  sought  by  a  third  party  ac- 
cording to  the  Informant's  name  or  personal 
identifier.". 

AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  FEES 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  section  552(a) 
of  title  5.  United  States  (3ode,  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  schedule  may  provide  for  the  payment 
of  all  costs  reasonably  attributable  to  re- 
sponding to  the  request,  including  the  costs 
of  searching  for,  reviewing,  and  duplicating 
requested  records.  If  the  requested  records 
contain  commercially  valuable  technological 
or  reference  information,  generated  or  ac- 
quired by  the  government  at  substantial  cost 
to  the  public,  fees  may  be  charged  which  re- 
flect the  fair  market  value  or  royalties  or 
both,  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  any  proc- 
essing fees  otherwise  chargeable,  taking  into 
account  such  factors  as  the  estimated  com- 
mercial value  of  the  information,  its  cost  to 
the  government,  and  any  public  interest 
served  by  its  disclosure.";  and 

(b)  by  adding  after  the  word  "determines" 
in  the  last  sentence  ",  in  the  exercise  of  its 
discretion.". 

AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE 
RIGHTS  OF  SUBMRTERS  OF   INFORMATION 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  552(a)  of 
title   5.   United   States   Code.   Is  amended — 

(a)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (E) ,  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragr^hs  (C)  through  (Q)  as  subpara- 
graphs (J)  through  (N).  respectively;  and 

(b)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (A)  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)  Each  agency  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations, pursuant  to  notice  and  receipt  of 
public  comment,  specifying  procedures  by 
which — 

"(i)  a  submitter  may  be  required  to  desig- 
nate, at  the  time  of  submission,  any  Infor- 
mation consisting  of  trade  secrets,  commer- 
cial or  financial  information,  or  other  com- 
mercially valuable  Information,  which  Is  ex- 
empt from  disclosure  under  subsection 
(b)(4): 

"(11)  the  agency  shall  notify  the  submitter 
that  a  request  has  been  made  for  Information 
provided  by  the  submitter  within  a  reason- 
able time  prior  to  a  decision  to  release  any 
such  information; 

"(ill)  the  submitter  may.  within  ten  work- 
ing days  of  the  forwarding  of  such  notifica- 
tion, submit  to  the  agency  written  objection 
to  such  disclosure  specifying  all  grounds 
upon  which  it  is  contended  that  the  Infor- 
mation should  not  be  disclosed;  and 

"(Iv)  the  agency  shall  notify  the  sub- 
mitter of  any  final  decision  to  release  such 
Information. 

"(C)  An  agency  is  not  required  to  notify 
a  submitter  pursuant  to  subparagraph   (B) 

"(1)  the  Information  requested  Is  not  des- 
ignated by  the  submitter  as  exempt  from 
disclosure  in  accordance  with  agency  regiUa- 
tlons   promulgated   pursuant    to   paragrapli 
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),   If  such   designation  la  reqxilred 


[f   a   submitter   has   objected,   pur- 

subparagraph  (B)  (ill),  to  disclosure 

that  the  agency  determines 

from  disclosure  under  subsec- 

(4)^  the  agency  shall  not  release  such 

unless   the   agency   determines 

that  the  failure  to  disclose  the 

would    Injure    an   overriding   public 

and  disclosure  is  not  otherwise;  pro- 

by  law.". 

ENTS    BKLATINO    TO    JtJDIClAI.   3CVWW 

Paragraph  (4)   of  section  552(a)  of 
Jnlted  States  Code,  is  amended — 

amending   redesignated   subpara- 

)   to  read  as  follows: 

On  complaint   filed   by   a   requester 

days  from  the  date  of  final  agency 

by  a  submitter  prior  to  the  release 

information,  the  district  court 

I^Qlted  States  in  the  district  in  which 

resides,  or  has  his  principal 

business,  or   in   which   the  agency 

are   situated,   or  in   the  District  of 

,  has  jurisdiction — 

enjoin  the  agency  from  wl'hholding 

ecords  and  to  order  the  production 

igency  records  improperly  withheld 

requester:  or 
0  enjoin  the  a?enoy  from  any  dls- 
)f  records  which  was  objected  to  by 
under  subparagraph  (B)  (Hi)  or 
rould  have  been  objected  to  had 
)  een  given  as  required  by  subpara- 
)(ll).": 

adding  after  suboaragraph  (E)  the 

new  subpara^aphs: 

li  an  action  based  on  a  comp'aint — 

a  reques'er.  the  court  shall  have 

over  any  submitter  of  informa- 

in  the  requested  records,  and 

submitter  may  Intervene  as  of  right 

I  .ction:  and 

3v  a  submitter,  the  court  shall  have 
ion    over    any   reauester   of   records 
information  which  the  submitter 
have   withheld,   and   any  such   re- 
may   intervene   as   of  right    in   the 
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The  agency  that  is  the  subject  of 
shall  promptly,  upon  service 


seeking  the  production  of  records, 
I  iach  submitter  of  Information  con- 
in   the   reouested   records   that   the 

was  filed:  and 
seeking  the  withholding  of  records, 
( ach  requester  of  the  records  that  the 

was  filed. 
In  any  action  in  which  a  requester  Is 
or  is  'olned  the  court  shall  on 
notion  of  the  requester  transfer  the 
o  a  district  court  which  would  have 
ur  isdictlon  had  the  action  been  brought 
■equester.  unless  the  court  otherwise 
'or  good  cause  shown. 
[n  a  cas?  in  which  a  record  is  wlth- 
upder    subsection    (b)(1),    the    court 
enjoin  the  agency  from  withhold- 
record  unless  the  agency's  action  Is 
;o  b3  arbitrary  or  capricious.  In  all 
c  ases.  the  court  shall  determine  the 
de  novo.  The  court  may  examine  the 
of  requested  agency  records  in  cam- 
determine  whether  such  records  or 
thereof  shall  be  withheld  under  any 
exemptions  set  forth  In  subsection 
this  section.  The  burden  is  on  the 
to  sustain  its  action  to  withhold  in- 
and  the  burden  is  on  any  submit- 
ter seeking  the  withholding  of  information. 
The  cofirt  shall  maintain  under  seal  any  af- 


fidavit or  record  submitted  In  camera  to  the 
court  in  support  of  the  applicability  of  any 
exemption,  and  shall  atay  any  order  requir- 
ing the  release  of  records  pending  final  Judi- 
cial resolution  of  any  appeal  from  such  or- 
der."; and 

(c)  in  redesignated  subparagraph  (L)  — 

(1)  by  adding  "or  any  submitter  who  Is  a 
party  to  the  litigation"  after  ••United 
States":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "complainant"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '•requester". 

AMENDMSNTS  RKI,ATnrC  TO  TRB  TIMK  FOR 
AGENCY  RESPONSE 

Sec.  6.  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  552(a)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(a)  in  subparagraph  (A)  — 

(1)  by  Btrilclng  out  "for  records  made  un- 
der paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "made 
under  paragraph  (1).  (2) ,  or  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section for  records  which  are  sufficiently 
identified  and  limited  that  no  more  than 
eight  working  hours  of  setutih  and  review 
time  are  required  to  respond  to  the  request, 
and  which  do  not  contain  trade  secrets,  com- 
mercial or  financial  Information,  or  other 
commercially  valuable  information  provided 
by  a  submitter"; 

(2)  in  clause  (1),  by  striking  out  '•ten  days 
(excepting  Saturdays,  Sundays,  smd  legal 
public  holidays)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ten  working  days":  and 

(3)  in  clause  (11).  by  striking  out  "twenty 
days  (excepting  Saturdays,  Stmdays,  and  le- 
gal public  holidays)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "twenty  working  days"; 

(b)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(A),  each  agency,  upon  any  request  for  rec- 
ords made  under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3) 
of  this  subsection,  shall — 

'•(I)  within  thirty  working  days  after  the 
recelnt  of  the  reouest — 

"(a)  determine  whether  to  comply  with 
such  request.  In  whole  or  In  part,  and  imme- 
diate! v  notify  the  requester  of  such  deter- 
mination and  the  reeisons  therefor,  and  of 
the  requester's  right  to  appeal  to  the  head  of 
the   agencv   any  adverse   determtnatton;    or 

"(bi  notify  the  requester  of  the  estimated 
time  period  required  for  such  determination, 
and  the  reasons  therefor,  such  time  period 
to  be  established  in  accordance  with  agency 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder  but  not 
to  exceed  one  year;  and 

"(11)  within  thirty  working  days  after  the 
receipt  of  an  appeal — 

"(a)  make  a  determination  of  the  appeal; 
or 

"(b^  notify  the  requester  of  the  estimated 
time  period  required  for  such  determination, 
and  the  reasons  therefor,  such  time  period 
to  be  established  In  accordance  with  agency 
regulations  prcnmlgated  hereunder  but  not 
to  exceed  six  months. 

If  cii  apoeal  the  denial  of  the  request  for 
records  Is  in  whole  or  In  part  upheld,  the 
agency  shall  notify  the  requester  of  the  pro- 
visions for  Judicial  review  of  that  determina- 
tion under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion.": 

(c)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  aa 
subparagraoh  (E); 

(d)  by  addlnz  the  following  new  subpara- 
graohs  after  subparagraph  (B) : 

"(C)  Each  agency  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations pursuant  to  notice  and  receipt  of 
public  ccmment,  specifying  the  time  periods 
under  subparagraph  (B).  Such  regulation* 
shall  provide  for  the  shortest  practicable 
time  periods  and  shall  take  Into  account  all 
relevant  factors.  Including  but  not  limited 
to — 

"  ( 1)  the  volume  of  requests  and  appeals  re- 
ceived by  the  agency; 

"(ID  the  re»;:urce8  available  to  the  agency 
for  the  processing  of  such  requests  and  ap- 
peals: 

"(ill)  the  volume  of  records  required  to 


be  searched  to  locate  all  records  responsive 
to  the  request  or  appeal: 

"(Iv)  the  volume  of  responsive  records 
required  to  be  reviewed  for  release  pursuant 
to  the  request  or  appeal; 

"  ( V )  the  need  to  search  for  or  review  rec- 
ords maintained  In  field  facilities  or  other 
establishments  that  are  separate  from  the 
agency  office  processing  the  request  or  ap- 
peal; 

"(vi)  the  character  of  the  records  request- 
ed: 

"(vll)  the  need  for  consultation,  which 
shall  be  conducted  with  all  practicable 
speed,  with  another  agency  or  among  two  or 
more  components  of  the  agency  having  sub- 
stantial subject  matter  interest  therein;  and 

"(vUl)  the  need  for  notification  of  sub- 
mitters of  information  and  for  consideration 
of  any  objections  to  disclosure  made  by  such 
submitters. 

"(D)  Each  agency  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations, pursuant  to  notice  and  receipt  of 
public  comment,  by  which  a  requester  who 
demonstrates  a  compelling  need  for  expe- 
dited access  to  records  and  whose  request 
for  Information  will  primarily  benefit  the 
general  public  may,  as  a  matter  of  the  agen- 
cy's discretion,  be  given  processing  priority 
over  other  requesters.";  and 

(e)    in  redesignated   subparagraph    (E)  — 

(1)  by  strllkng  out  "person  making  a  re- 
quest to  any  agency  for  records  under  para- 
graph (1),  (3).  or  (3)  of  this  subsection" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "requester": 

(2)  by  adding  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "If  a  requester  files 
a  complaint  under  paragraph  (4)(E),  the 
administrative  remedies  of  a  submitter  of 
Information  contained  in  the  records  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  request  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  exhausted.";  and 

(3)  In  the  next  to  last  sentence,  by  strik- 
ing out  ••such  person  making  such  request" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  requester, 
except  that  if  the  disclosure  of  records  Is 
objected  to  by  a  submitter  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)(B)(lll),  the  agency  shall  not 
disclose  the  records  for  fifteen  working  days 
after  notice  of  the  final  decision  to  release 
the  requested  information  has  been  forward- 
ed to  the  submitter.". 

ABIENDMENTS  RELATINO  TO  EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  7.  SecUon  562(b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  by  adding 
",  including  such  materials  as  (A)  manuals 
and  instructions  to  Investigators,  inspectors, 
auditors,  and  negotiators,  and  (B)  examina- 
tion material  used  solely  to  determine  indi- 
vidual qualifications  for  employment,  pro- 
motion, and  licensing"  after  "agency". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(4)  trade  secrets,  and  commercial  or  fi- 
nancial information  or  other  commercially 
valuable  Information  obtained  from  any  per- 
son If  the  Information  Is  privileged  or  If  its 
release  may  Impair  either  the  legitimate 
competitive,  financial,  or  business  interests 
of  any  person  or  the  government's  ability  to 
obtain  such  information  in  the  future;". 

(c)  Paragraph  (6)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  records  or  information  concerning 
Individuals  the  release  of  which  would  con- 
stitute an  unwarranted  invasion  of  personal 
privacy,  including  compilations  of  lists  of 
names  and  addresses  that  could  be  used  for 
solicitation  purposes: ". 

(d)  Paragraph   (7)   is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  Introductory  language — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Investigatory  records" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "records  or  In- 
formation"; and 

(B)  by  adding  "or  Information"  after 
"such  records"; 

(2)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(A)  reveal  Investigatory  Information  re- 
lating to  an  ongoing  Investigation  or  en- 
forcement proceeding,": 
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(3)  by  amending  subpargraphs  (D),  (E), 
and  (F)  to  read  as  follows: 

••(D)  tend  to  disclose  the  Identity  of  a 
confidential  source,  including  any  foreign, 
state,  or  other  public  agency  or  authority  or 
any  private  Institution  that  furnished  in- 
formation on  a  confidential  basis,  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  record  or  information  com- 
piled by  a  criminal  law  enforcement  author- 
ity in  the  course  of  a  criminal  investigation, 
or  by  an  agency  conducting  a  lawful  na- 
tional security  intelligence  Investigation,  in- 
formation furnished  by  a  confidential 
source.  (E)  disclose  techniques,  procedures, 
guidelines,  or  priorities  for  law  enforcement 
investigations  or  prosecutions,  (F)  endanger 
the  life  or  physical  safety  of  any  natural 
person,  or";  and 

(4)  by  adding  the  following  new  aubpar- 
graph  at  the  end  thereof : 

"(G)  disclose  information  relating  to  such 
categories  of  Investigations  of  terrorism, 
organized  crime,  or  foreign  counterintelli- 
gence as  are  defined  by  the  Attorney  General 
by  regulation  or  order;". 

(e)  Paragra-^^h  (8)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or"  at  the  end  thereof. 

(f)  Paragraph  (9)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

(g)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraphs  after  para- 
graph (9): 

"(10)  records  generated  by  the  United 
States  or  any  party  in  connection  with  the 
settlement  of  a  legal  action  in  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party  or  has  an  Interest:  or 

"(11)  technical  data  that  may  not  be  ex- 
ported lawfully  outside  the  United  States 
without  an  approval,  authorization,  or  a  li- 
cense from  an  agency,  unless  the  requester 
has  obtained  the  appropriate  approval,  au- 
thorization, or  license.". 

AlONDMENTS  RELATING  TO  REPORTING 
REQIHREMENTS 

Sec.  8.  Section  SS2(d)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  "calendar"  the  second 
and  fourth  places  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '•fiscal"; 

(b)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (a)(4)(P)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)  (4)  (M)";  and 

(c)  In  the  next  to  the  last  sentence,  by 
striking  out  "subsections  (a)f4)(E).  (P). 
and  (G)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
sections (a)(4)(L),   (M),  and  (N)". 

AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  9.  Section  652(e)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  "agency"  as  defined  In  section  661(1) 
of  this  title  Includes  any  executive  depart- 
ment, military  department,  Government  cor- 
poration. Government  controlled  corpora- 
tion, or  other  establishment  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  (Including  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President),  or  any 
Indepencient  regulatory  agency; 

'"(2)  "submitter"  means  any  person  who 
has  submitted  to  an  agency  (other  than  an 
Intelligence  agency)  trade  secrets,  commer- 
cial or  financial  Information  (other  than 
personal  flnanc'al  Information),  or  other 
conmierelally  valuable  Information,  in  which 
the  person  has  a  commercial  or  proprietary 
interest: 

'"(3)  "requester"  means  any  person  who 
makes  or  causes  to  be  made,  or  on  whose  be- 
half Is  made,  a  proper  reovest  for  disclosure 
of  records  under  subsection  (a); 

""(4)  "United  States  person'  means  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  or  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  (as  de- 
fined m  section  iPlfa)  (20)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  8  U.SC.  llOl(a) 
(20)),  an  unincorporated  association  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  members  of  which  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  or  aliens  law- 
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fully  admitted  for  permanent  residence,  or  a 
corporation  which  Is  Incorporated  In  the 
United  States,  but  does  not  include  a  cor- 
poration or  an  association  that  Is  a  foreign 
power,  as  defined  In  section  101(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of  1978 
(50  U.S.C.  1801(a)); 

""(5)  'working  days"  means  every  day  ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  Federal 
legal  holidays: 

"(6)  'record"  means  existing  docvunenta- 
tlon  of  information  In  any  form,  including 
computer  tapes  and  discs,  but  does  not  in- 
clude system  software  In  any  form  cr  docu- 
mentation created  for  the  personal  conven- 
ience of  any  government  employee  or 
official.'". 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
I.  introduction 

The  bill  proposes  amendments  to  the  Free- 
dom of  nformaticn  Act,  5  U.S.C.  {  552.  in 
order  to  Improve  the  administration  of  the 
Act,  remedy  unforeseen  problems  that  have 
arisen  under  the  Act,  correct  Judicial  con- 
structions of  the  Act  which  do  not  comport 
with  the  original  intent  of  Congress,  and 
generally  balance  the  public  interest  in  dis- 
closure of  government  information  with  the 
public  interest  In  e  ,ectlve  government.  The 
proposed  amendments  would  improve  the 
Act  in  several  respects: 

First,  they  would  clarify  several  of  the 
Act's  exemptions  and  procedures  In  order  to 
strengthen  the  protection  given  to  Informa- 
tion where  disclosure  would  result  In  an  un- 
warranted Invasion  of  privacy,  harm  to  the 
public  Interest  In  effective  law  enforcement, 
or  harm  to  the  legitimate  commercial  Inter- 
ests of  private  parties  who  have  submitted 
information  to  the  government,  or  where  the 
threat  of  disclosure  would  harm  the  public 
interest  in  the  effective  collection  of  intelli- 
gence. 

Second,  the  amendments  would  preclude 
the  use  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
as  a  means  to  circtimvent  discovery  rules 
by  parties  In  litigation. 

Third,  the  amendments  would  establish 
realistic  time  requirements  for  agencies  to 
respond  to  requests  and  decide  appeals,  while 
assuring  prompt  responses  to  limited  re- 
que.ts  and  requests  which  primarily  benefit 
the  general  public. 

Fourth,  the  amendments  would  establish 
procedures  enabling  submitters  of  confiden- 
tial commercial  or  financial  information  to 
object  to  the  government's  release  of  such 
Information. 

Fifth,  the  amendments  would  permit  the 
government  to  charge  requesters  fees  that 
more  closely  refiect  the  actual  costs  of  the 
government's  search  for  and  review  of  docu- 
ments. 

Sixth,  the  amendments  would  add  two  new 
exemptions  relating  to  records  generated  In 
lejal  settlements  and  technical  information 
the  export  of  which  Is  controlled  b?  law. 

In  general,  the  bill  sets  forth  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  'information 
Act.  by  topic.  In  the  order  In  which  the  af- 
fected provisions  of  the  Act  appear  In  cur- 
rent law.  This  section  by  section  analysis 
describes  the  proposed  amendments  In  the 
same  order. 

n.  section  1  or  the  bill — popular  name 
Section  1  of  the  bill  states  that  the  Act 

may  be  cited  as  the  "Preedtwi  of  Information 

Improvements  Act  of  1981"'. 

m.  section   2  OP  the  bill proposed  AMEND- 
MENT'-. TO  .t  xjs.r.  §  552  (at  R»iATrvG  to  the 
obligation  to  make  records  available 
Section  2  of  the  bill  would  change  the 
government's  obligations  under  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  section  f62(a)  In  five  ways: 
(1)    It    would    relax    the   requirement    that 
agencies   Index   opinions   and   orders   where 
those  opinions  and  orders  have  no  preceden- 
tial value;    (3)   it  would  limit  the  right  to 


make  requests  under  the  Act  for  disclosure 
of  government  records  to  "United  States  per- 
sons"; (3)  It  would  restrict  the  use  of  the 
Act  to  supplement  or  circumvent  discovery 
limitations;  (4)  It  would  free  agencies  from 
having  to  disclose  Information  that  Is  al- 
ready publicly  available;  and  (5)  it  would 
render  the  Act  inapplicable  to  law  enforce- 
ment Informant  records  whenever  such  rec- 
ords are  specifically  requested  by  third  pftr- 
tlej. 

A.  Final  Opinions  and  Orders  of  an 
Agency: 

Section  2(a)  of  the  bill  contains  two  pro- 
posed amendments  to  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  5 
U.S.C.  {  552. 

First,  paragraph  (1)  of  section  2(a)  of  the 
bin  would  amend  subsection  (a)(2)(A)  of 
the  Act  to  relieve  an  agency  from  the  require- 
ment that  It  make  available  for  public  In- 
spection and  copying  all  of  its  final  opinions 
and  orders  If  those  opinions  and  orders  have 
no  precedential  value.  Under  current  law,  an 
agency  Is  required  to  index  and  make  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  and  copying  all 
final  opinions  and  orders  whether  or  not  the 
opinions  and  orders  are  ever  used  as  prece- 
dent or  have  any  value  to  the  public. 

This  requirement  can  Impose  very  exepn- 
slve  Indexing  burdens  on  agencies  that  pro- 
vide little  or  no  public  benefit.  For  example, 
in  National  Prison  Project  v.  Sigler,  390  F. 
Supp.  789  (D.D.C.  1975),  the  court  held  that 
the  decl<^lons  denying  federal  prisoners'  ap- 
plications for  parole  are  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements or  subsection  (a)  (2) .  As  a  result, 
soma  200.000  of  these  one-pags  form  letters 
— which  at  most  contain  only  routine  data 
relating  to  the  prisoner,  his  offense  and 
sentence,  but  no  further  explanation  of  the 
government's  reasoning  In  denying  the  ap- 
plication— were  collected,  edited  to  delete  the 
prisoner-.'  names,  placed  In  a  public  reading 
room,  and  indexed,  although  they  had  no 
direct  preced;ntlaJ  value  and  could  not  be 
meaningfully  indexed.  See  390  F.  Supp.  at  791 
n.l,  793-94.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  burdensome  and  costly  re- 
quirement that  decisions  and  orders  without 
precedential  value  be  indexed  and  made 
available.'  The  few  persons  who  ml^t  be  In- 
terested In  such  decisions  still  co-old  obtain 
th'»Ti  tiv  fl'in"  reoues's  our^uant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  (3) ,  rather  than  subsection  (a)  (3) . 
of  the  Act.  An  agency  is  precluded  from  rely- 
ing on,  using,  or  citing  as  precedent  any  final 
opinion  or  order  which  is  not  Indexed  and 
made  available  under  subsection  (a)(2). 

Second,  paragraph  (2)  of  section  2(a)  of 
the  bill  would  amend  subsection  (a)(2)  of 
5  U.S.C.  {  552  to  permit  an  agency  to  delete 
identifying  details  In  published  or  otherwise 
publicly  available  opinions,  statements  of 
policy,  Interpretations,  or  staff  manuals  or 
instructions  in  order  to  prevent  "an  unwar- 
ranted invasion  of  personal  privacy."  Under 
current  law.  such  a  deletion  is  j>ermitted  only 
to  prevent  a  "clearly  unwarranted'  'Invasion 
of  privacy.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
permit  the  agency  to  decide  more  readily 
than  under  current  law  to  delete  identifying 
details,  consistent  with  the  current  language 
of  subsection  (b)  (7)  (C)  and  the  proposed 
amendment?  to  subsection  (b)  (6)  of  6  U5.C. 
§  652  In  section  7(c)  of  the  bill. 

B.  Requests  for  Agency  Records: 
Section  2(b)  of  the  bill  redesignates  exist- 
ing paragraph  (3)  of  5  U.S.C.  §  662(a)  as 
paragraph  (3)  (A),  makes  several  amend- 
ments in  that  provision,  and  adds  new  sub- 
paragraphs (B)   and  (C)   to  paragraph   (3). 

1.  Requests  Umlted  to  "United  States 
Persons": 

Under  current  law,  an  agency  is  required 
to  comply  with  any  request  for  records  cov- 
ered by  5  use.  §  552(a)  (3)  made  by  ""any 
person."  The  proposed  amendment  In  section 
2(b)  of  the  bill  would  require  the  agency  to 
make  information  available  only  to  a  re- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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b)  of  the  bin  would  also  enact 
(a)(3)(B)  of  5  U.S.C.  §552 
a  party  to  a  judicial  or  adjudl- 
proceedlng.  or  any  re- 
fer such  a  party,  from  using 
of  Information  Act  as  a  dls- 
in  connection  with  the  pro- 
M^t    government    agencies    report 
I  lumbers  of  such  requests,  whose 
;o  avoid  applicable  rules  of  dls- 
sometlmes.    where    the   govem- 
I^arty.  to  harass  and  burden  gov- 
ies.    The    prohibition    would 
eltfcer  civil  or  criminal  proceedings, 
not  the  United  States  is  a  party 
whenever  a  party  flies  or 
request  relating  to  the  subject 
1  hat  proceeding. 

Court   has  recognized   that 
vas  not  Intended  to  function  as 
^scovery  tool."  NLRB  v.  Aobbiru 
Co..  437  U.S.  214.  212   (1978). 
the  fact  that  the  Freedom 
Act  was  not  intended  as  a 
device,  a  requester's  rights  under 
are  neither  Increased  nor  de- 
of  his  status  as  a  litigant. 
Roebuck  <t  Co..  421  U.S.  132. 
175).  As  a  result,  the  Freedom  of 
Act    has   been   widely   used   to 
gojvemment  documents  for  use  in 
and  Judicial  proceedings, 
parties  openly  use  the  Free- 
Information  Act  to  circumvent  the 
di  scovery    requirements    that    they 
for  the  requested  information, 
iniTormatlon  is  relevant  to  the  case. 
cdmpUance  with  the  request  would 
urjreaaonably   harassing,    oppressive 
See  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P.  26.  Gtov- 
attomeys   working   on   a   case   are 
divert  their  attention   from   pre- 
jase  to  complying  with  a  Freedom 
Act  request  filed  by  a  party 
The    resulting    diversion    of    re- 
;  'espond  to  such  requests  substan- 
rs  the  government's  capacity  to 
successfully  carry  forward  to  a 
many  of  its  cases, 
in   criminal  cases  a  defendent 
dfccovery    Information    must   ordl- 
m  snstrate  not  only  the  relevance  ot 
sought,  but  also  that  the  re- 
leasonable"  and  within  the  scope 
discovery.  See  Fed  R.  Crlm.  P. 
addition,   a  criminal   defendant's 
discovery  may  trigger  a  govern- 
to  reciprocal  discovery.  Fed.  R. 
(b).  Criminal  defendants  have, 
however,  made  frequent  use  of 
Information  Act  requests,  often 
scheduled   trial   dates,    to   disrupt 
s  case   preparation  or  delay 


be  cause 
St ars. 
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the  trial  while  disputes  over  the  Frtedom 
of  Information  Act  request  are  resolved  by 
the  court  Most  courts  have  ruled  tbat  the 
xize  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to 
supplant  ordinary  criminal  discovery  is  im- 
proper.' However,  some  courts  have  ruled 
that  related  Freedom  of  Information  Act  re- 
quests are  acceptable  during  a  criminal  trial 
and  that  the  district  court  should  resolve 
Issues  respecting  such  requests  In  the  pend- 
ing criminal  action.*  This  ability  to  make  re- 
quests before  and  during  criminal  trials 
disrupts  trial  proceedings  and  upsets  the  dis- 
covery scheme  established  under  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  Th!s  proposed 
provision  seeks  to  limit  such  abuses  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

3.  Statement  of  Eligibility  of  Requester: 
To  implement  these  proposed  amendments, 
section  2(b)  of  the  bill  would  also  add  sub- 
section la)(3)(C)  to  5  U.S.C.  5  552.  to  per- 
mit an  agency  to  r»>qulre  by  regulation  that 
each  request  for  records  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  include  declarations  that 
the  requester,  or  any  person  upon  whose  be- 
half the  requester  acts,  is  a  United  States 
person  and  is  not  barred  from  making  a 
request  because  he  is  a  party  to  a  related 
civil  or  criminal  proceeding.  A  request  that 
does  not  comply  with  any  such  regulation 
requirement  would  not  be  deemed  a  proper 
re-ue*!"  undT  ♦''e  Ac*. 

C.  New  Provisions  to  6  UB  C.  {  6S2(a) : 
Section  2(c)  of  the  bill  would  add  two  new 
paragraphs  at  the  end  of  5  U.S.C.  j  552(a). 
The  first  new  paragraph,  paragraph  (7). 
would  provide  that  an  a-ency  would  not  have 
to  produce  requested  material  that  consists 
of  newspaper  clippings,  magazine  articles, 
court  records,  publications  available  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  or  any  similar 
Items  that  are  in  the  public  record  or  other- 
wise publicly  available.  If  the  agency  chose 
not  to  produce  such  public  source  informa- 
tion, it  would  be  required  to  inform  the  re- 
quester of  the  availability  of  the  information. 
This  provision  would  make  processing  of  re- 
quests more  efficient  and  avoid  unnecessary 
fees  to  requesters.'  without  limiting  public 
acces3  to  information. 

The  second  new  paragraph,  paragraph  (8), 
would  provide  that  i  552  shall  not  apply  to 
informant  records  maintained  by  a  law  en- 
forcement agency  under  an  informant's  name 
or  personal  identifier,  whenever  access  to 
such  records  is  sought  according  to  the  in- 
formant's name  or  personal  Identifier  by  a 
third  party.  This  provision  would  address  a 
serious  problem  that  has  arisen  for  some  law 
enforcement  agencies,  particularly  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investi?ation,  when  re- 
quests have  been  received  for  the  files  of 
named  Individuals  who  are  or  have  been  con- 
fidential sources.  Under  current  law.  crimi- 
nal organizations  can  use  the  Act  to  attempt 
to  uncover  suspected  informants  in  their 
midst,  simply  by  asking  for  the  records  of  in- 
dividuals whom  they  suspect  of  being  infor- 
mants. In  such  a  case,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  could 
respond  that  it  is  withholding  the  infor- 
mant's file  under  exemption  (b)  (7)  (D).  since 
specifying  an  exemption  or  even  acklowledg- 
Ing  the  existence  of  records  relating  to  the 
Informant  could  compromise  the  source.  New 
paragraph  (8)  would  resolve  this  problem  by 
excluding  the  informant  files  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  from  the  ambit  of  the  Act 
when  those  records  are  requested  by  name  or 
personal  identifier  by  a  third  party.  In  this 
way.  the  agency  could  limit  its  response  to 
any  collateral  records  or,  if  no  such  other  rec- 
ords existed,  properly  respond  that  it  has 
found  no  records  within  the  scope  of  the  Act. 

rv.   SECTION    3    OP  THE   BHJ. PROPOSED   AMEND- 
MENTS  TO    s    tr.s.c.    §  9S2(a)    belating    to 

FEES 

Section  3(a)  of  the  bill  would  make  two 
imoortant  chan-'es  In  subsection  (a)(4)(A) 
of  6  U.S.C.  5  652  relating  to  the  fees  charged 
to  requesters  of  Information  for  the  coats  of 


searching,  reviewing,  and  duplicating  re- 
quested records.  Section  3(b)  of  tb»  bill 
would  codify  the  rule  developed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  courts  for  judicial  review  of  cases 
where  an  agency  denies  a  waiver  of  reduction 
of  fees. 

A.  Recovery  of  Pull  Processing  Costs: 

Section  3(a)  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
the  schedule  of  fees  charged  by  an  agency 
for  responding  to  a  request  may  "provide  for 
the  payment  of  all  costs  reasonably  attribut- 
able to  responding  to  the  request,  including 
the  costs  of  searching  for,  reviewing,  and 
duplicating  requested  records."  Under  cur- 
rent law,  the  agency  may  not  charge  for  any 
costs  other  than  the  direct  costs  of  search 
and  duplication. 

Clearly  one  of  the  unexpected  develop- 
ments from  the  1974  amendments  to  the  Act 
has  been  the  great  volume  of  requests  and 
the  expense  of  processing  those  requests,  par- 
ticularly requests  which  serve  only  com- 
mercial or  private  Interests  rather  than  the 
interests  of  the  public. 

In  contrast  to  (Jon^ress'  estimate  that  the 
1974  amendments  to  the  Act  would  cost  no 
more  than  (40,000  to  tlOO.OOO  annually  to 
implement,  the  direct  cost  of  compliance 
with  the  Act  by  all  agencies  rose  to  at  least 
$67  million  by  1980  (of  which  only  3%  or 
47o  was  recovered  from  requesters).  Many 
hundreds  of  federal  employees — over  300  at 
the  FBI  alone — devote  all  their  work  time 
to  complying  with  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  requests.  Countless  others  spend  pairt  of 
their  time  reviewing  files  in  response  to  re- 
quests concerning  projects  they  are  working 
on. 

Frequently,  the  cost  to  the  government  of 
search  and  review  bears  little  correlation 
to  the  public  interest  in  disclosure.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  majority  of  all  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  requests  are  filed  by  or  made 
on  behalf  of  corporations  for  purely  pnvat« 
commercial  reasons.  In  some  instances.  In- 
dividuals too  have  made  excessive  use  of 
the  Act,  at  public  expense,  for  reasons  that 
are  purely  personal,  serve  no  public  Interest, 
and  may  in  some  cases  even  be  contrary  to 
the  public  interest.  In  one  case,  a  single 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  request  lor 
voluminous  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
documents  by  an  ex-agent,  Mr.  Philip  Agee, 
cost  the  public  more  than  $400,000  to  process. 
Agee  v.  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  617 
F.  Supp.  1335,  1342  n.6  (D.D.C.  1981).  The 
bill  Is  intended  to  end  public  financing  of 
the  processing  of  requests  which  do  not  ben- 
efit the  general  public 

Accordingly,  the  bill  would  allow  each 
agency  to  promulgate  a  standard  schedule 
of  fees  for  the  recovery  of  the  full  costs  In- 
volved In  searching  for.  reviewing,  redacting, 
and  duplicating  requested  records.  This 
would  bring  the  Act  much  closer  to  the 
general  government  policy  established  In 
31  use.  §  433a,  which  requires  that  all 
agencies  providing  "publications,  reports, 
documents"  or  other  privileges  of  value  to 
private  parties  should  charge  fees  therefor 
S3  as  to  operate  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 
This  would  insure  that  those  who  would  take 
advantage  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  mechanism  for  purely  personal  or  com- 
mercial purposes  are  not  subsidized  at  tax- 
payer expense,  and  would  encourage  nil  re- 
questers to  make  reasonable  efforts  to  nar- 
row excessively  broad  requests. 

The  bill  would  retain  the  provision  In 
current  law  that  requires  an  agency  to  waive 
or  reduce  the  fee  whenever  a  request  serves 
the  public  Interest.  Such  waivers  are  In- 
tended to  assure  that  requesters,  such  na 
representatives  of  the  media  and  public  in- 
terest groups,  whose  work  would  primarily 
benefit  the  general  public,  would  have  ready, 
inexpensive  access  to  government  records. 
In  addition,  many  agencies  routinely  waive 
all  fees  below  a  specified  minimum.  Thn  bill 
would  have  no  effect  upon  such  practlcM. 
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B.  Fees  For  Valuable  Oovemment  Infor- 
mation : 

Section  3(a)  of  the  bill  also  wotild  add  a 
new  provision  to  6  U.S.C.  I  652(a)  (4)  to  per- 
mit an  agency  to  charge  additional  or  alter- 
native fees  for  technological  or  reference  in- 
formation that  has  a  commercial  market 
value  and  that  was  generated  or  acquired  by 
the  government  at  substantial  cost  to  the 
public.  These  fees  would  reflect  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  Information  or  impose 
royalties  for  Its  use  by  the  requester,  and 
would  be  determined  by  the  agency  after 
taking  into  account  such  factors  as  the 
estimated  commercial  value  of  the  Informa- 
tion, the  cost  to  the  government  of  acquiring 
the  Information,  and  any  public  interest 
served  by  Its  disclosure  to  the  requester.  The 
present  Act  does  not  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  such  valuable  information  must 
now  be  turned  over  to  private  parties  for  fees 
that  reflect  little  more  than  the  cost  of  copy- 
ing.* Consistent  with  existing  federal  law. 
such  as  31  U.S.C.  S  483a.  this  provision  would 
permit  the  government  to  recover  the  costs 
of  developing  or  acquiring  commercially 
valuable  information. 

C.  Review  of  Aeency  Determinations: 
Section  3(b)   of  the  bill  would  clarify  the 

standard  of  review  of  agency  determinations 
on  applications  for  a  waiver  or  reduction  of 
fees.  At  present,  almost  all  courts  follow  the 
rule  that  an  agency's  denial  of  such  applica- 
tions Is  an  exercise  of  administrative  discre- 
tion that  may  be  reversed  only  when  the 
agency  action  is  arbitrary  or  capricious.' 
However,  at  least  one  court  has  determined 
to  review  such  agency  action  on  a  de  nox>o 
basis."  The  bill  would  amend  subsection 
(a)  (4)  (A)  to  codify  the  majority  rule  per- 
mitting an  agency  to  waive  or  reduce  fees  "in 
the  exercise  of  its  discretion." 

v.  SECTTON  4  OP  THE  BIU. PROPOSED  AMEND- 
MENT-. TO  5  U.S.C.  S  5S2(a)  RELATING  TO  THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  RIGHTS  OP  SUBMITTEBS  OP 
INFORMATION 

Section  4(a)  of  the  bill  would  redesignate 
existing  subparagraph  (B)  of  5  U.S.C.  {  552 
(a)  (4)  as  subparagraph  (E),  and  would  re- 
designate subparagraphs  (C)  through  (Q) 
as  subparagraphs  (J)  through  (N),  respec- 
tively. Section  4(b)  of  the  bill  would  add  new 
paragraphs  (B),  (C),  and  (D),  which  estab- 
lish procedures  creating  administrative 
rights  for  submitters  of  proprietary  Informa- 
tion. 

A.  Notice  to  Submitters: 

Proposed  subparagraph  (B)  would  require 
agencies  to  promulgate  regulations  imple- 
menting the  procedures  that  would  be  estab- 
lished by  clauses  (1)  through  (Iv)  of  that 
subparagraph.  Clause  (1)  would  allow  an 
agency  to  require  submitters  to  designate  at 
the  time  of  submission  information  which 
they  claimed  consisted  of  trade  secrets,  com- 
mercial or  financial  information,  or  other 
commercially  valuable  information  which  is 
exempt  from  disclosure  under  subsection  (b) 
(4) .  The  proposed  provision  would  allow  each 
agency  to  determine,  in  accordance  with  its 
own  practices  and  the  types  of  Information 
it  receives,  whether  to  require  such  a  desig- 
nation, the  manner  In  which  this  designa- 
tion would  be  made,  and  the  degree  of  speci- 
ficity that  would  be  required. 

Clause  (11)  of  this  subparagraph  would 
provide  that,  within  a  reasonable  time  before 
the  agency  made  a  final  decision  regarding 
the  release  of  information  consisting  of  trade 
secrets,  commercial  or  financial  Information 
(other  than  personal  financial  information), 
or  other  commercially  valuable  information, 
the  agency  would  be  required  to  give  notice 
to  the  submitter  that  a  request  for  such  In- 
formation had  been  received. 

Under  clause  (Hi),  the  submitter  would 
be  allowed  to  submit  written  objections  to 
the   agency,  within  ten  working  days  from 
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the  date  of  the  forwarding  of  notification, 
stating  all  the  grounds  upon  which  the  sub- 
mitter contended  that  the  Information 
should  not  be  released.  Under  clause  (Iv), 
the  agency  would  be  required  to  notify  the 
submitter  of  any  final  decision  to  release  ma- 
terials provided  by  the  submitter. 

Under  new  subparagra... h  (C),  an  agency 
need  not  notify  the  submitter  that  a  request 
has  been  made  for  Information  provided  by 
the  submitter  or  that  the  agency  has  made 
a  final  decision  to  release  such  information, 
if  the  Information  Is  not  designated  as  ex- 
empt under  subsection  (b)  (4)  and  such  des- 
ignation is  required  by  agency  regulations. 

Notice  to  the  submitter  would  also  not  be 
required  if  the  agency  decided  to  deny  the 
request  for  disclosure.  If  a  law  other  than 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  required 
disclosure,  or  if  the  Information  had  already 
been  lawfully  made  available  to  the  public. 

These  amendments  would  assure  that  sub- 
mitters of  trade  secrets,  commercial  or  fi- 
nanical  information  (other  than  pergonal  fi- 
nanlcal  information),  or  other  commercially 
valuable  information  would  be  notified  of 
a  request  for  disclosure  of  the  Information. 
They  are  Intended  to  relieve  the  widespread 
fear  among  business  submitters  that  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  may  be  used  by 
their  competitors  to  acquire  commercisdly 
valuable  information  which  they  have  given 
the  government.  Moreover,  these  provisions 
would  permit  a  submitter,  who  is  frequently 
more  aware  of  the  commercial  value  of  In- 
formation than  is  the  government,  to  In- 
form the  government  why  the  submitter  be- 
lieves the  information  should  not  be  re- 
leased. For  these  reasons,  these  proposed 
provisions  would  be  beneficial  not  only  to 
the  submitter,  but  also  to  the  government. 

B.  Restrictions  on  Agency  Disclosure: 

Under  proposed  subsection  (a)(4)(D),  an 
agency  could  not  disclose  Information  ex- 
empt from  disclosure  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(4)  of  the  Act  over  the  objection  of  a 
submitter  unless  "the  failure  to  disclose  the 
records  would  injure  an  overriding  public 
interest  and  disclosure  is  not  otherwise 
prohibited  by  law."  The  exemption  now  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (b)  (4)  of  the  Act 
does  not  itself  limit  an  agency's  discretion 
to  disclose  infonnatlon.  See  Chrysler  Corp.  v. 
Brown.  441  U.S.  281.  292-94  (1979).  Proposed 
subsection  (a)  (4)  (D)  would  impose  an  af- 
firmative limitation  on  discretionary  re- 
leases of  information  exemoted  under  sub- 
section (b)(4).  A  decision  to  release  Infor- 
mation under  this  provision  would  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  under  the  provisions 
of  proposed  subsection   (a)(4)(E). 

Proposed  subsectiin  (a)  (4)  (D)  would  not. 
however,  orovide  requesters  a  cause  of  action 
to  seek  discio~ure  of  e'-ernnted  information 
on  the  ground  of  "overriding  public  inter- 
est." Nor  would  this  provision  authori'^e  dis- 
closure where  it  is  otherwise  forbidden  by 
law. 

VI.  SECTION  5  OP  THE  BILL PROPOSED  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  S  tr.s.c.  {  553  (a)  (4)  RELATING  TO 
JtTDICUL  REVIEW 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  make  several 
procerlural  and  substantive  revisions  to  thtf 
judicial  review  provisions  of  5  U.S.C.   !  552 

(a)  (4) .  Section  5(a)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
redesignated  subsection  (a)  (4 ME)  (cur- 
rently subsection  (a)(4)B))  to  include  a 
statute  of  limitations.  Section  5(a)  of  the 
bill  would  also  provide  for  jurisdiction  in 
the  district  courts  for  suits  by  submitters  of 
information  to  enjoin  an  agency's  disclosure 
of  information. 

Section  5(b)  would  add  a  series  of  rroce- 
dural  provisions,  subparagraphs  (F),  (G)  ard 
(H),  to  subsection  (a)(4),  relating  to  suits 
by  submitters  and  by  requesters.  Section  5 

(b)  would  also  add  a  new  subsection  (a)(4) 
(I)  that  would  make  several  substantive  and 
procedural  revisions  in  the  Act's  standards 
for  Judicial  review,  which  are  presently  con- 


tained In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)(4)(B)  of  the  Act.  FlnaUy,  section  6(c) 
of  the  draft  bill  would  amend  the  attorney 
fees  provision  of  redesignated  subsection  (a) 
(4)(L)  (currently  subsection  (a)(4)(E))  to 
allow  requesters  who  subsuntlally  prevail  to 
recover  attorney  fees  from  a  submitter  par- 
ticipating in  the  litigation.  The  following 
paragraphs  discuss  these  proposed  changes 
by  topic. 

A.  Statute  of  Limitations: 

The  present  Act  contains  no  time  limit  for 
a  requester  to  initiate  a  judicial  action  after 
an  agency's  final  denial  of  a  request.  The  bill 
would  amend  redesignated  subsection  (a) 
(4)(E)  of  the  Act  (currently  subsection  (a) 
(4)  (B) )  to  require  that  suits  by  requesters 
must  be  brought  within  90  days  of  the 
agency'.--  final  administrative  action. 

The  bill  would  not  set  a  specific  limitations 
period  for  actions  by  submitters.  However.  It 
would  establish,  as  a  prerequisite  to  district 
court  jurisdiction  under  proposed  subeections 
(a)  (4)  (E)  through  (a)  (4)  (I),  that  the  sub- 
mitter must  file  a  complaint  before  the  dis- 
closure of  the  information. 

B.  Subject  Matter  Jurisdiction: 

The  bill  would  amend  redesignated  anb- 
sectlon  (a)  (4)  (E)  of  the  Act  (currently  sub- 
section (a)  (4)  (B) )  to  vest  the  district  courts 
with  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  an  agency  from 
any  disclosure  of  trade  secrets,  commercial  or 
financial  information,  or  other  commercially 
valuable  Information  which  was  objected  to 
by  a  submitter  under  subsection  (a)(4)(B) 
(ill)  (or  which  would  have  been  objected  to 
had  the  submitter  received  the  required  no- 
tice from  the  agency  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  (4)  (B)(ll)).  Under  the  amended  provi- 
sion, the  submitter  may  file  a  complaint  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  disclosure  of  the  Infor- 
mation by  the  agency. 

This  provision  would  create  a  right  of  ac- 
tion for  submitters  within  the  structure  of 
the  Freedom  of  Informatio"  Acl.  Under  pres- 
ent law.  submitters  have  no  such  right  of 
action  under  the  Freedom  of  Infonnatlon 
Act,  but  must  resort  to  section  10  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  6  U.S.C.  S  706, 
in  order  to  safeguard  confidential  business 
information  from  disclosure  by  the  govern- 
ment in  possible  violation  of  the  Trade 
Secrets  Act.  18  U.S.C.  S  1905.  Chrysler  Corp.  v. 
Brown.  441  U.S.  281,  285,  317-18  (1979).  The 
rights  of  submitters  as  outlined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Chrysler  are  Inadequate  to 
protect  against  the  disclosure  of  material 
which  should  properly  be  kept  confidential. 
For  that  reason,  this  bill  would  establish  pro- 
cedural rights  in  the  Fieedom  of  Information 
Act  Itself. 

C.  Personal  Jurisdiction: 

Proposed  subsection  (a)  (4)  (F)  would  pro- 
vide the  district  courts  with  personal  juris- 
diction, in  any  suit  filed  und^  the  Act.  over 
all  requesters  and  submitters  of  particular 
Information.  If  a  requester  filed  a  complaint 
to  compel  disclosure  of  particular  informa- 
tion, the  district  court  In  which  the  com- 
plaint was  filed  on  Its  own  motion  would 
have  Jurisdiction  over  any  submitter  of  the 
Information.  Similarly,  in  a  suit  by  a  sub- 
mitter, the  court  would  have  jurisdiction 
over  any  requester  of  the  information.  These 
proposed  provisions  would  assure  that  an 
adverse  party  receives  notice  of  the  com- 
plaint, has  the  right  to  intervene,  and  vlll 
be  bound  by  the  court's  decision. 

D.  Notice  of  Litigation: 

Proposed  subsection  (a)  (4)  (O)  would  re- 
quire agencies  to  notify  requesters  and  sub- 
mitters whenever  a  suit  is  brought  concern- 
ing trade  secrets,  commercial  or  financial 
ln'o-ma*lon  (other  than  personal  financial 
Information),  or  other  commercially  valu- 
able in.ormation  filed  a  complaint  to  com- 
pel disclosure,  the  agency  would  be  required 
to  notify  each  submitter  of  that  information 
that  the  complaint  had  been  filed.  Similarly, 
if  a  submitter  filed  a  complaint  to  enjoin 
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dl3clo6ur»  of  sucb  Information,  the  agency 
would  be  lequlred  to  notify  each  requester. 

E.  VenuA: 

Proposec  subsection  (a)(4)(H)  would  pro- 
vide that  a  requester  who  Intervenes  or  U 
Joined  in  s  n  action  under  the  Act  may  move 
to  transfer  the  action  to  a  district  court  that 
would  hav»  had  Jurisdiction  had  the  action 
been  brou  jht  by  the  requester.  The  court 
should  no  >  deny  such  a  motion  except  for 
good  cause  shown. 

F.  Stan(  ard  for  Judicial  Review  of  Ex- 
empUons    Jnder  5   U.S.C.   S55a(b)(l): 

The  bill  would  relocate  the  second  sen- 
tence In  tie  existing  subsection  (a)(4)(B) 
of  the  Act.  which  sets  forth  the  standards 
for  Judicial  review  of  agency  denials  of  re- 
quests uni  ler  the  Act,  Into  new  subsection 
(a)  (4)  (I).  Subsection  (a)  (4)  (I)  would 
modify  th(  current  standard  of  de  noro  re- 
view wheiB  the  requested  Information  Is 
withheld  I  y  an  agency  pursuant  to  exemp- 
tion (b)(1).  In  such  cases,  the  court  could 
order  disclosure  of  such  classified  Informa- 
tion only  1 1  It  finds  that  the  agency  decision 
to  wlthho  d  the  material  was  arbitrary  or 
capricious.  With  respect  to  all  other  exemp- 
tions, how  (ver,  the  bill  would  not  aflfect  the 
de  novo  sti  ndard  of  review. 

This  rec(  immendatlon  change  In  the  appli- 
cable standard  of  Judicial  review  In  cases 
where  an  e  gency  withholds  Information  pur- 
suant to  exemption  (b)(1)  reflects  the  par- 
ticularly sensitive  nature  of  documents 
relating  to  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  and  the  need  to  give  substantial  def- 
erence to  en  agency's  clstsslficatlon  decisions. 
In  the  Con  rerence  Report  on  the  1974  amend- 
ments to  1  he  Act.  Congress  made  clear  that 
even  with  a  de  novo  standard  of  review,  the 
court  shou  Id  give  "substantial  weight"  to  an 
agency's  e!:planatlon  of  Its  classification  ac- 
tions.'" In  construing  the  Act's  present  pro- 
visions for  de  novo  review  of  national  secu- 
rity exemjtlons  under  exemption  (b)(1). 
the  Unlte<  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  has  noted  that 
"[fjew  Judges  have  the  skill  or  experience 
to  weigh  I  he  repercussions  of  disclosure  of 
IntelUgencB  information,""  and  that  "this 
Is  preclsel;  the  sort  of  situation  where  Con- 
gress Inte)  ided  the  reviewing  courts  to  re- 
spect the    (xpertlse  of  an  agency."" 

Indeed,  that  same  court  has  determined 
that  sumc  lary  Judgment  on  the  basis  of  the 
agency's  aCBdavlt  alone  should  be  granted 
In  cases  Involving  classified  Inform&tion 
where  the  alBdavlt  shows  merely  the  "plau- 
alblUty"  or  the  alleged  harm  of  disclosure 
In  a  "reas  mably  detailed  manner."  "  While 
the  Act  I  irovldes  that  a  reviewing  court 
may.  in  ciises  where  It  is  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate, review  such  documents  in  camera 
to  evaluate  the  agency's  classification  de- 
cision, thd  court  should  not  be  called  upon. 
In  eSect.  io  make  the  initial  classl.'' cation 
decision,  k  change  to  the  traditional  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  standard  of  re- 
view for  arbitrary  or  capricious  action  from 
the  present  de  novo  standard  would  be 
more  consistent  with  the  courts'  need  to 
give  "substantial  weight"  to  an  agency's 
"expertise''. 

O.  Burden  of  Proof  Upon  Submitters: 

Propose4  subsection  (a)  (4)  (I)  of  the  Act 
would  als<t  provide  that  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings seeklhg  to  prevent  the  agency  from 
disclosing  llnformatlon.  the  submitter  bears 
the  burdeti  of  demonstrating  that  such  In- 
formation should  not  be  disclosed. 

R.  Additional  Procedural  Changes  In  Stilts 
Under  the. Freedom  of  Information  Act: 

Section  ^(b)  of  the  bill  would  also  provide, 
in  propose  1  subsection  (a)  (4)  V)  of  the  Act. 
two  procedural  rules  for  litigation  under 
the  Act. 

First,  this  revision  would  contain  new 
language  I  o  clartfy  the  requirement  that  the 
court  maintain  under  seal  the  records  and 
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affidavits  submitted  in  camera  to  the  court 
In  support  of  an  exemption  from  disclosure. 
In  camera  review  of  confidential  docu- 
ments or  explanatory  affidavits  may  be  ap- 
propriate In  particular  cases  where  the  court 
determines  that  It  cannot  discbarge  its  re- 
viewing function  based  on  information  in 
the  public  record."  However,  because  in 
camera  affidavits  explain  tne  significance  of 
the  disputed  documents  and  put  them  into 
a  broader  context,  the  affidavits  submitted 
by  agencies  are  frequently  as  sensitive  or 
even  more  sensitive  than  the  records  them- 
selves. Without  the  assurance  that  such  affi- 
davits wLU  not  be  disclosed,  the  agency  may 
b«  faced  with  a  serious  dilemma  in  attempt- 
ing to  Justify  a  withholding.  The  agency  may 
risk  summary  Judgment  against  It  If  It  does 
not  provide  the  court  with  confidential  in- 
formation Justifying  its  iKMltlon,  yet  risk 
greater  disclosure  of  confidential  informa- 
tion in  the  cotuse  of  providing  the  court 
with  an  explanation  justifying  the  with- 
holding. Although  almost  all  courts  have  re- 
spected the  confidentiality  of  materials  sub- 
mitted in  camera,  there  have  been  a  few  In- 
stances when  this  has  not  been  done.''  This 
ai..  n.ui  en:  would  provide  that  all  materials 
submitted  in  camera  would  be  maintained 
under  seal. 

Second,  proposed  subsection  (a)  (4)  (I) 
would  require  the  court  to  stay  any  order 
to  release  records  pursuant  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  pending  final  determi- 
nation of  any  appeal.  Because  disclosure  of 
disputed  documents  prior  to  the  decision  on 
appeal  would  effectively  moot  the  govern- 
ment's position,  a  provision  that  would  pro- 
vide for  the  stay  of  such  disclosure  orders 
Is  essential  to  preserve  the  Oovemment's 
rights  of  appeal.  See  Providence  Jouinal  Co. 
v.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  .''QS  F.2d 
889  (Ist  Clr.  1979 ).x  The  amended  provision 
would  make  the  stay  mandatory,  not  dis- 
cretionary as  under  present  law. 
I.  Attorney  Fees: 

Under  present  law.  subsection  (a)  (4)  (E) 
authorizes  a  court,  in  its  discretion,  to  allow 
attorney  fees  and  other  litigation  costs  In 
favor  of  a  requester  who  "substantially  pre- 
vails" In  litigation  with  the  government. 
Section  5(c)  of  the  bill  would  change  the 
language  of  subsection  (a)  (4)  (E)  (which  is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (a)  (4)  (L)  by  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  bill)  to  provide  for  the  a^  ard 
of  attorney  fees  against  submitters.  The  cur- 
rent Act  only  allows  the  assessment  of  at- 
torney fees  against  the  United  States.  How- 
ever. In  actions  where  both  a  submitter  and 
a  requester  are  parties,  the  government  might 
be  a  relatively  disinterested  stav-e'iolder  in- 
volved In  the  litigation  only  because  the 
disputed  Information  is  In  Its  possession.  In 
such  cases,  this  provision  would  allow  the 
court  to  charge  the  costs  and  attorney  fees 
of  a  requester  who  substantially  prevails 
against  a  submitter  rather  than  against  the 
United  States.  As  under  present  law,  the 
provision  would  authorize  the  award  of  at- 
torney fees  only  In  favor  of  requesters  who 
substantially  pre-^ail.  and  even  then  the 
award  would  be  discretionary, 
vn.  SECTION  s  or  th*  biix — proposed  amend- 
ments  TO   5    T7S.C.    5  552 'ai  (6)    RELATING  TO 

THE  TIME  ran.  agency  response  to  requests 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  revise  the  pro- 
visions of  section  552(a)  (6)  of  the  Act  that 
relate  to  time  limits  to  make  time  limits 
more  realistic  and  to  provide  for  prompt  re- 
sponse in  those  cases  where  expedited  proc- 
essing Is  necessary  to  serve  the  public 
Interest. 

A.  Existing  Time  Limits  for  Agency  Re- 
sponse to  Requests: 

The  Act  currently  pro'^ldes  that  within 
ten  worlrlne  days  an  agency  must  make  an 
Initial  determination  whether  to  disclose 
the  reruested  documents  and.  If  the  decision 
Is  made  not  to  disclose  the  requested  docu- 
ments, to  notify  the  requester  of  the  rea- 


sons why  documents  are  exempt.  The  agency 
thereafter  has  twenty  working  days  to  de- 
termine a  requester's  appeal  of  an  adverse 
decision. 

Upon  notice  to  a  requester,  an  agency 
may  extend  these  time  limits  for  ten  days 
in  "unusual  circumstances",  such  as  where 
there  is  a  need  for  additional  time  to  search 
for  and  collect  the  documents  from  distant 
offices,  to  examine  a  voluminous  amount  of 
records,  or  to  consult  other  agencies  on  the 
records.  If  an  agency  fails  to  comply  with 
these  deadlines,  the  requester  Is  deemed  to 
have  exhausted  his  administrative  remedies 
and  may  file  a  suit  in  district  court  to  com- 
pel disclosure.  Section  65a(a)  (6)  (C),  never- 
theless, permits  the  court  to  allow.  In  "ex- 
ceptional circumstances",  additional  time 
for  agency  processing,  provided  that  the 
agency  Is  exercising  "due  diligence". 

Ihe  complexity  and  sheer  voltmie  of  the 
requests  received  by  many  agencies  often 
render  compliance  with  the  current  time 
limits  Impossible.  Recognizing  the  Inherent 
inability  of  many  agencies  to  process  re- 
quests within  the  specified  time  limits,  many 
courts  have  freed  agencies  of  the  need  to 
comply  with  time  limits  by  resorting  to  use 
of  the  "exceptional  circumstances"  and  "due 
diligence"  provisions  In  section  552(a)(6) 
(C).  In  the  leading  case.  Open  America  v. 
Watergate  Special  Prosecution  Force,  547  F. 
2d  605,  616  (1976),  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit ruled  that — 

•'  'Exceptional  circumstances  exist'  when 
an  agency,  like  the  FB:  here,  is  deluged  with 
a  volume  of  requests  for  information  vastly 
in  excess  of  that  anticipated  by  Congress, 
when  the  existing  resources  are  Inadequate 
to  deal  with  the  volume  of  such  requests 
within  the  time  limits  ot  subsection  (6)  (A), 
and  when  the  agency  can  show  that  it  'Is  ex- 
ercising due  diligence'  in  processing  the  re- 
quests." " 

Accordingly,  the  court  ruled  that,  under 
those  circumstances,  the  Act's  time  limits 
"become  not  mandatory  but  directory."  Id. 
It  Is  then  sufficient  for  the  agency  to  process 
all  requests  on  a  first-ln.  first-out  basis,  un- 
less the  requester  can  demonstrate  to  a  court 
"ercentlonal  need  or  urgency"  for  pref- 
erential treatment.  Id. 

The  time  limits  In  their  present  form 
cause  serious  prob'ems  both  for  the  agencies 
and  for  the  requesters.  Agencies  are  fre- 
quently pressed  to  engage  in  hasty  process- 
ing, which  Increases  the  likelihood  of  pre- 
mature denials,  unnecessary  litigation,  and 
serious  errors.  For  requesters,  the  Inability 
of  many  agencies  to  meet  the  rigid  deadlines 
of  the  Act  may  often  lead  to  a  general  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Act's  operation  as  well 
as  needless  litigation.  Moreover,  the  present 
"first-ln,  first -out"  system  prevents  agencies 
that  have  a  backlog  of  requests  from  re- 
sponding promptly  even  to  small  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  requests  when  their 
processing  is  congested,  unless  the  requester 
can  demonstrate  "exceptional  need  or 
urgency."  Members  of  the  public  and  the 
news  media  are  often  unable  to  get  timely 
responses  from  agencies  that  receive  a  large 
volume  of  requests. 

B.  Proposed  New  Time  Limits  for  Agency 
Response  to  Requests : 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  amend  sub- 
section (a)  (6)  of  the  Act  to  create  a  more 
flexible  system  that  would  permit  each 
agency  to  consider  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired bv  a  req''est. 

1.  Limited  Requetta:  Proposed  subsection 
(a)(6)(A)  would  facilitate  prompt  process- 
ing of  limited  requests.  The  existing  ten 
and  twenty-day  time  limits  would  continue 
to  pmlv  +o  a'l  requests  "which  are  suffi- 
ciently identified  and  limited"  so  that  no 
more  than  eight  working  hours  of  search 
and  review  time  are  required  to  respond  to 
a  request,  and  which  do  not  request  dis- 
closure of  records  that  contain  trade  secrets. 
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commercial  or  financial  Information,  or 
other  commercially  valuable  information 
provided  by  a  submitter.  The  latter  limita- 
tion on  expedited  processing  is  necessary  to 
give  the  agency  time  to  provide  the  notice 
to  the  submitter  required  under  proposed 
section  562(a)  (4)  (B)  (11)  and  to  receive  any 
objections  to  disclosure  the  submitter  may 
have. 

Section  6(a)  of  the  bill  would  also  make  a 
technical  change  In  subsection  (a)  (6)  (A)  to 
conform  to  the  new  definition  of  "working 
days"  In  amended  subsection  (e)(6).  No 
change  In  the  manner  of  calculating  the 
time  periods  is  intended. 

2.  Other  Requests:  Section  6(b)  of  the  bill 
would  make  important  revisions  to  the  time 
limits  and  the  scope  of  existing  5  U.S.C.  9  652 
(a)(6)(B).  Under  existing  law.  subsection 
(a)(6)(B)  allows  an  agency  an  additional 
ten  days  beyond  the  mandated  ten-day  limit 
for  responses  only  where  there  are  specified 
"unusual  circumstances"  relating  to  the  vol- 
ume of  records  searched,  the  need  to  acquire 
records  from  field  offices,  and  the  need  to 
consult  with  other  agencies  or  components 
of  the  same  agency.  Under  the  proposed  re- 
vision to  subsection  (a)  (6)  (B).  each  agency 
would  be  allowed  up  to  30  working  days  to 
determine  whether  to  comply  with  requests 
for  records  that  would  require  more  than 
eight  hours  to  process  or  which  seek  trade 
secrets,  commercial  or  financial  information, 
or  other  commercially  valuable  information. 
If  the  agency  were  unable  to  comolete  the 
processing  within  30  days.  It  would  have  to 
notify  the  requester  of  the  length  of  time  it 
would  take  to  process  the  request.  Similarly, 
the  agency  would,  in  such  cases,  have  30 
days  In  which  to  determine  appeals  or  notify 
a  requester  how  long  It  would  take  to  deter- 
mine the  appeal.  An  agency's  deadlines  for 
compliance  must  be  as  short  as  practicable, 
but  In  no  event  longer  than  one  year  for 
processing  a  request  or  six  months  for  deter- 
mining an  appeal. 

Section  6(c)  of  the  bill  would  redesignate 
existing  subsection  (a)  (6)  (C)  as  subsection 
(a)(6)(E).  New  paragraph  (6)(C)  of  sec- 
tion 552(a) ,  added  by  section  6(d)  of  the  bill, 
would  direct  each  agency  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations, after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment,  setting  forth  time  periods 
for  processing  requests  and  appeals.  Proposed 
paragraph  (6)(C)  lists  a  number  of  factors 
to  be  considered,  including  those  contained 
in  existing  subsection  (B)(6)(B)  as  well  as 
those  suggested  by  the  court  In  Open  Amer- 
ica v.  Watergate  Special  Prosecution  Force, 
547  P.2d  605,  616  (DC.  Clr.  1976).  The  agency 
would  consider,  among  other  factors,  the  vol- 
tmie of  requests  and  appeals  received  by  the 
agency,  the  resources  available  to  the  agency 
for  processing  the  requests  and  appeals,  the 
volume  of  records  required  to  be  searched. 
the  nature  of  the  records  requested,  and, 
where  appropriate,  the  need  to  give  submit- 
ters an  opportvmlty  to  object. 

C.  Expedited  Access  to  Records: 

Section  6(d)  of  the  bill  would  also  add 
subsection  (a)  (6)  (D)  to  the  Act.  This  new 
provision  would  require  each  agency  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  whereby  a  requester  who 
can  demonstrate  a  compelling  need  for  expe- 
dited processing  and  whose  request  will  pri- 
marily benefit  the  general  public  may  be 
given  processing  priority  over  other  request- 
ers. 

Becaiwe  of  the  lengthy  periods  of  time 
often  required  to  respond  to  requests,  the 
Act  Is  sometimes  virtually  useless  to  certain 
requesters,  such  as  the  current  event  media. 
who  require  a  timely  response.  Existing  law 
does  not  permit  an  expedited  response  to  re- 
questers unless  they  can  satisfy  the  "excep- 
tional urgency"  test  established  in  O-oen 
America,  supra.  This  provision  would  allow 
an  agency  to  give  requesters  such  as  the  cur- 
rent events  media  processing  priority  m  or- 
der to  make  the  Act  a  more  useful  device  for 


the  dissemination  of  information  to  the 
public. 

D.  Other  Amendments  Relating  to  the 
Time  for  Agency  Response  to  Requests: 

Section  6(e)  of  the  bill  would  make  three 
procedural  amendments  to  the  redesignated 
subsection  (a)  (6)  (E)  (currently  subsection 
(a)(6)(C)). 

Section  6(e)(1)  of  the  blU  would  make  a 
technical  change  to  conform  the  language 
of  the  paragraph  to  the  new  definition  of 
"requester"  in  new  subsection  (e)(3),  as 
added  by  section  9  of  the  bill.  This  Is  not  a 
substantive  change. 

Section  6(a)(2)  of  the  bUl  would  add  a 
sentence  to  redesignated  subsection  (a)  (6) 
(E)  of  the  Act  to  make  clear  that  a  submit- 
ter of  information  Is  deemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted his  administrative  remedies  if  the 
requester  files  a  complaint  in  the  district 
court  pursuant  to  redesignated  subsection 
(a)  (4)  (E)  of  the  Act.  The  submitter  would 
be  able  to  Intervene  In  the  requester's  civil 
action  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  pro- 
posed 5  use.  5  552(a)(4)(P)(l)  (section 
5(b)  of  the  bill)  without  awaiting  lurther 
agency  action,  even  if  the  agency  had  not 
yet  made  a  final  decision  to  release  the  sub- 
mitter's information. 

Section  6(e)(3)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
the  next  to  last  sentence  of  redesignated 
subsection  (a)(6)(E),  which  requires  the 
agency  to  make  records  available  to  a  re- 
quester promptly  uf>on  a  determination  to 
comply  with  his  request.  Section  6(e)(3)  of 
the  bill  would  provide  an  exception  to  this 
requirement  If  a  submitter  made  an  objec- 
tion pursuant  to  proposed  subsection  (a) 
(4)(B)(111),  as  added  by  the  bill.  If  such 
an  objection  is  made,  the  agency  would  have 
to  delay  disclosure  of  the  records  for  fifteen 
working  days  In  order  to  allow  the  submitter 
to  seek  injunctive  relief  against  dlsclostire 
pursuant  to  proposed  subsection  (a)(4)(E). 

vm.  SECTION  7  OP  THE  BILL PROPOSED  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  S  U.S.C.  ;SS2(b)  RELATING  TO 
EXEMPTIONS 

Section  7  of  the  bill  would  make  a  number 
of  Important  revisions  and  additions  to  the 
exemption  provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  {  552(b). 

A.  Internal  Agency  Rules  and  Practices: 

Section  7(a)  of  the  bill  would  add  two  new 
subparagraphs  to  5  U.S.C.  §  652(b)  (2).  Pro- 
posed subpa'agraph  (A)  of  exemption  (b)(2) 
would  make  clear  that  materials  whose  con- 
fidentiality Is  necessary  to  eH'ectlve  law  en- 
forcement and  other  vital  government  func- 
tions are  exempt  from  disclosure.  Such  ma- 
terials include  manuals  and  Instructions  to 
Investigators,  Inspectors,  auditors  and  ne- 
gotiators. Although  materials  of  this  nature 
are  arguably  protected  under  present  law. 
the  confusion  engendered  by  Judicial  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  purported  inconsistencies 
in  the  legislative  history  make  the  extent  of 
the  protection  afforded  by  exemption  (b)  (2) 
uncertain.'* 

The  legislative  history  of  exemption  (b)  (2) 
has  proved  confusing  to  the  courts  that  have 
been  called  upon  to  Interpret  It.  The  Senate 
committee  report  on  the  exemption  stated 
that  It  related  only  to  Internal  personnel 
rules  and  practices  of  an  agency,  such  as  the 
agency's  rules  about  Its  employees'  use  of 
parking  facilities  or  its  policies  concerning 
sick  leave."  The  House  committee  report,  on 
the  other  hand,  indicated  that  the  exemp- 
tion should  protect  from  disclosure  the  oper- 
ating rules,  guidelines  and  manuals  of  proce- 
dure for  government  mvestigators  or  exam- 
Iners.M  Adding  to  this  confusion  is  the  fact 
that  the  legislative  history  of  a  related  pro- 
vision of  the  Act,  subsection  (a)(2)(C) 
(which  requires  an  agency  to  make  available 
to  the  public  "administrative"  staff  manuals 
and  instructions  to  staff  that  affect  a  mem- 
ber of  the  public)  Indicates  that  Congress 
Intended  only  for  staff  manuals  of  a  purely 
routine,    administrative   nature   to    be   dls- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


closed.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  com- 
mittee reports  on  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  stated  that  manuals  containing  In- 
structions to  law  enforcement  personnel  or 
setting  forth  guidelines  for  auditing  and 
inspection  procedures  should  not  be  dls- 
closed.=" 

The  difficulty  courts  have  encountered  In 
reconciling  this  conflicting  legislative  his- 
tory has  produced  a  body  of  conflicting  case 
law  concerning  the  scope  and  meaning  of 
the  present  exemption  (b)(2)  for  law  en- 
forcement manuals.^  Similarly,  courts  are 
divided  concerning  the  protection  exemption 
(b)  (2)  presently  affords  guidelines  for  audit* 
and  investigations." 

The  proposed  amendment  would  expressly 
protect  confldentlal  informaUon  in  manuals 
and  Instructions  to  investigators.  Inspectors, 
auditors,  and  negotiators  from  disclosure! 
This  change  would  also  complement  the 
amendment  to  section  (b)  (7)  (E)  relating  to 
guldelmes  or  priorities  for  law  enforcement 
investigations  or  prosecutions. 

Negotiators  are  included  in  this  list  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  government 
has  a  legitimate  need  to  maintain  the  con- 
fldentiality  of  lu  instructions  to  staff  in  con- 
texts other  than  law  enforcement.  Thus,  the 
term  "negotutors"  u  not  limited  to  law 
enforcement  personnel  who  are  called  upon 
to  negotiate  the  settlement  of  pending  and 
Impending  litigation,  but  applies  as  well  to 
agency  staff  who  conduct  negotiations  for 
the  procurement  of  goods  and  services,  ihe 
acquisition  of  lands,  the  resolution  of  labo-- 
management  disputes,  the  release  of  hos- 
tages, or  any  other  negotiations  conducted 
In  the  course  of  carrying  out  a  legitimate 
government  function  where  the  release  of 
such  instructions  or  manuals  may  Jeopard- 
ize the  success  of  the  negotiations. 

Proposed  subparagraph  (B)  is  added  to 
exemption  (b)(2)  to  exempt  testing  or  exam- 
ination materials  used  to  determine  IndlvH 
ual  qualifications  for  employment,  promo- 
tion, and  licensing.  This  amendment  is  In- 
tended to  protect  from  disclosure  material 
that  would  compromise  the  objectivity  of 
falrnss  of  the  testing,  examination  or  li- 
censing process  within  various  agencies. 
Such  a  provision  exUta  now  In  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974.  6  use.  i  552a(k)  (6).  and  inclu- 
sion of  thU  paragraph  In  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  would  promote  consistency  be- 
tween the  two  statutes. 

B.  Commercially  Valuable  Information: 

Section  7(b)  of  the  bill  would  revise  ex- 
emption (b)(4)  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  which  currently  exempts  from 
disclosure  "trade  secrets  and  commercial 
or  financial  information  obtained  from  a 
person  and  privileged  or  confldentlal." 

The  prevailing  Interpretation  of  the  scope 
and  meaning  of  exemption  (b)(4)  was  stated 
by  the  court  in  National  Parks  and  Conserva- 
tion Association  v.  Morton,  498  F2d  765  770 
(DC.  Clr.  1974) .  which  held  that  commercial 
or  financial  Information  is  considered  "con- 
fldentlal" and  \8  exempt  only  if  (i)  its  re- 
lease is  likely  to  "impair  the  Government's 
ability  to  obtain  necessary  information  In 
the  future."  or  (2)  its  disclosure  U  likely  to 
"cause  substantial  harm  to  the  competltlre 
position  of  the  person  from  whom  the  In- 
formation was  obtained."  The  National  Parka 
test  has  been  widely  accepted,  although  It 
appears  to  narrow  significantly  the  scope  of 
subsection  (b)(4)  originally  Intended  by 
Congre8s.=«  The  proposed  amendment  to  ex- 
emption (b)(4)  would  substitute  for  the 
term  "confldentlal"  criteria  deflning  this 
term  formulated  in  National  Parks  but 
would  cast  these  criteria  In  somewhat  broad- 
er terms  In  order  to  conform  the  exemption 
more  closely  to  the  original  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. The  amendment  would  exempt  aU 
trade  secrets,  and  would  exempt  other  In- 
formation obtained  from  a  person  If  it  Is 
prlvUeged  or  U  release  "may  impair  ettbcr 
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lerfltlmat«  competitive,  financial,  or  busl- 
liiterests  of  any  person  or  the  govern- 
ablllty  to  obtain  such  Information 
future." 

revlsei  standard  does  not  protect  all 
s  submissions,  but  would  greatly  alle- 
:he   widespread   fear   among   business 
ters    that    th3    povernment    cannot 
the  confidentiality  of  sensitive  busl- 
l^iormatlon.  It  would  require  a  deter- 
n  oaiy  Lhit  zeisae  ra-y  impair  the 
commercial  or  fl:-anc!al  interests 
rather  than  a  finding  that  dls- 
is  likely  to  cau-e  "su  ostantial  coni- 
harm"  to  the  submitter,  as  required 
the  National  Parks  test.  This  amend- 
would    make   pricesslng   of    requests 
by   provldl.ig   a   broader   and   more 
administered  standard.  It  would  also 
relieve  the  overwhelming  burden  Im- 
.1  the  government  information  system 
rclal  requesters  who  believe  that 
can.    under   present   standards,   be 
used   as   a  means  of  obtaining 
information  about  competitors. 
7(b)  of  the  bill  would  also  amend 
on  (b)(4)   to  provide  expressly  that 
applies  to  "any  person"  and 
nancial"  Interests  as  well  a3  "com- 
'  and  "business"  interests,  are  pro- 
by    the    e::emption.    This    proposed 
would  also  extend  the  protection 
.T    (b)(4)    which   is  enjoyed  by 
f.rms  to  non-profit  submitters, 
universities,  hospitals,  and  scientific 
It  would  overturn  the  decisl:n 
Waihington  Research  Project.  Inc.  v.  De- 
mtnt  of  Health.  Education  4   Welfare, 
Supp.  929  (D.D.C.  1973),  aff'd  in  part 
d  in  part.   £04  P.2d  239    (D.C.  Clr. 
cert,  denied,  421  U.S.  963  (1975).  which 
the  exemption  currently  does  not 
valuable  information  submitted  by 
-  profit  organization, 
bill,   in   addition,   would  add   "other 
valuable  Information."  to  the 
s   of   information    encompassed   by 
mption.  This  amendment  would  assure 
p^tectlon  of  any   Information   that   is 
valuable,  whether  or  not  it  con- 
trade  secrets  or  commercial  or  flnan- 
matlon  concerning  the  submitter, 
for    Instance,    copyrighted    materials 
ted  to  the  government  would  be  pro- 
from  disclosure  where  this  may  Im- 
financlal  Interests  of  the  si;bmltter. 
ss  of  Us  subject  matter.  Under  cur- 
such   materials  may  not  be   pro- 
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revisions  to  exemption   (b)(4).  to- 
wlth   the  procedural  rights  for  sub- 
allowed  In  the  oroposed  amendments 
S.C.   5  552(a)(4).  would  considerably 
hen  the  prote:;tlon  aTalnst  dlsclo-ure 
lally  valuable,  Information  and 
procuifement  activities. 

F  srsonal  Information : 


cor  unercli 


7(c>  of  the  bill  would  significantly 

5  U.S.C.  §  552(b)  (6).  which  currently 

s  from  disclosure  "personnel  and  med- 

and  similar  files  the  disclosure  of 

would    constitute    a    clearly    unwar- 

invaslon  of  personal  privacy."  First. 

an^endment  would  eliminate  the  thresh- 

rement  that  the  information  be  of 

contained  in  "personnel  and  medl- 

and   similar  files"   and   apply   the 

emp^lon  to  the  broader  category  of  "rec- 

Information  concerning  Individuals." 

the    proposed    amendment    would 

the  "clearly  unwarranted  Invasion 

per^nal  privacy"  standard  by  eliminating 

m  jdifier  "clearly."  Third,  the  proposed 

amenqment   would  protect  from  disclosure 

names  that  could  be  used  for  com- 

sollcltatlon. 


proposed  amendment  of  the  threshold 
which  would  apply  the  exemption 
records  of  Information  concemirg  In- 
dividuals," is  Intended  to  overrule  decisions 
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that  have  construed  with  excessive  narrow- 
ness the  term  "similar  files."  Until  recently, 
the  courts  construed  the  term  "similar  files" 
broadly  to  protect  all  legitimate  privacy  in- 
terests regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  rec- 
ord.='>  Certain  recent  decisions  have,  however, 
determined  that  the  current  exemption  in 
subsection  (b)(6)  Is  not  applicable,  even 
where  disclosure  would  cause  a  "clearly 
unwarranted  Invasion  of  privacy."  unless  the 
Information  is  also  "similar"  to  medical  or 
personnel  files  bscause  it  is  "as  highly  per- 
sonal or  Ets  intimate  in  nature — as  that  at 
stake  In  personnel  and  medical  records." '^ 
Under  this  construction  of  the  exemption,  a 
court  would  not  even  consider  the  funda- 
mental question  of  whether  disclosure  would 
cause  a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy unless  it  first  determines  that  the  in- 
formation is  of  a  type  "similar"  to  medical 
or  personnel  files. 

This  narrow  interpretation  has  resulted  in 
decisions  to  disclose  information  concerning 
individuals  that  could  cause  substantial 
harm  to  these  individuals  and  whose  dis- 
semination clearly  violates  legitimate  pri- 
vacy Interes's.  See.  eg..  Simjson  v.  Vance, 
648  P.2d  10  (DC.  Clr  1980)  (requiring  dis- 
closure of  names  and  biographies  of  foreign 
service  personnel ) ;  Washington  Post  Co.  v. 
Department  of  State,  647  p.2d  197  (DC.  Clr. 
1981)  {per  curiam),  petition  for  cert,  filed. 
No.  81-535  (Sept.  15,  1981)  (requiring  dis- 
closure of  information  concerning  the  sus- 
pected United  States  citizenship  of  Iranian 
nC-ion-ls  residing  In  "ran).  The  proposed 
amendment  would  enable  the  protection  of 
all  personal  pri/acy  Interests,  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  the  record  at  issue. 

The  proposal  would  also  amend  the  sub- 
stantive standard  of  (b)  (6)  to  allow  exemp- 
tion when  disclosure  would  cause,  simply, 
"an  unwarranted  Invasion  of  privacy."  rather 
than  "a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of 
privacy"  as  provided  by  present  law.  To  de- 
termine whether  disclosure  causes  an  "un- 
warranted" invasion  of  privacy  under  the 
current  exemption,  the  court  must  weigh 
the  Invasion  of  privacy  Interests  against  the 
public  Interests  In  disclosure.  The  word 
"clearly"  has  been  construed  as  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  court  to  "tilt  the  balance  In  favor 
of  disclosure."  Getman  v.  NLRB,  450  P.2d  670. 
674  (DC.  Clr.  1971).  Indeed,  the  word 
"clearly"  in  this  exemption  has  been  con- 
strued at  times  as  "an  imposing  barrier  to 
nondisclosure"  and  as  evidence  that  Congress 
has  weighted  the  balance  "heavily  in  favor  of 
disclosure."  Kurzon  v.  Department  of  Health 
&  Human  Services.  649  P.2d  65,  67  (1st  Clr. 
1981). 

Deletion  of  the  word  "clearly"  would  en- 
able a  more  even-handed  balancing  and  a 
more  effective  protection  of  privacy  interests. 
This  would  conform  exemption  (b)(6)  to 
exemption  (b)(7)(C).  which  provides  "a 
somewhat  broader  shield  against  disclosure 
than  Exemption  6."  Congressicmal  News  Syn- 
dicate v.  Department  of  Justice.  438  F.  Supp. 
538.  541  (D.D.C.  1977):  see  Denartment  of  Air 
Force  V.  Rose.  425  U.S.  352,  379  n.l6  (1976). 
This  change  is  necessary  also  to  assure  the 
protection  of  privacy  which  Congress  sought 
to  achieve  through  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974, 
5  U.S.C.  §  552a.  Absient  clear  and  broad  pro- 
tection of  privacy  in  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  the  extensive  and  well-consid- 
ered protection  of  personal  Information 
which  Congress  sought  to  achieve  through 
the  Privacy  Act  Is  rendered  wholly  inef- 
fective. 

The  amendment  would.  In  addition,  spe- 
cifically exempt  "comollatlons  of  lists  of 
names  and  addresses  that  could  be  used  for 
solicitation  purposes."  The  government  cur- 
rently receives  many  thousEmds  of  requests 
every  year  for  mailing  lists  for  commercial 
solicitation  purposes.  Some  decisions  have 
found  that  such  mailing  lists  may  not  be 
withheld  under  current  exemption  (b)(6). 
See.  e.g..  National  Western  Insurance  Co.  v. 
United  States,  512  P.  Supp.  454    (N.D.  Tex. 


1980) ;  Disabled  Officers  Association  v.  Rums- 
feld, 428  P.  Supp.  454  (D.D.C.  1977).  The 
amendment  would  make  the  disclosure  of 
solicitation  mailing  lists  per  se  an  unwar- 
ranted invasion  of  privacy.  As  the  court 
found  In  Wine  Hobby  USA.  Inc.  v.  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  602  P.2d  133,  137  (3rd  Clr. 
1974).  there  is  no  public  in  tercet  in  the  dis- 
closure of  names  for  commercial  solicita- 
tion— such  disclosure  is  "wholly  unrelated 
to  the  purposes  behind  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  and  was  never  contemplated 
by  Congress  in  enacting  the  Act." 

Exemption  of  such  lists  is  also  fully  con- 
sistent with  5  U.S.C.  i  552a(n)  of  the  Privacy 
Act  and  necessary  to  make  that  provision 
fully  effective.  Congress  expressly  mandated 
in  that  provision  that  "(a|n  individual's 
n!:me  and  address  may  not  be  sold  or  rented 
by  an  agency  unless  such  action  Is  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  law."  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee Report  on  the  Privacy  Act  stated  that 
the  disclosure  of  mailing  lists  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  "totally  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  bill."  » 
D.  Law  Enforcement  Information: 
Section  7(d)  of  the  bill  would  make  a  series 
of  amendments  to  exemption  (b)(7)  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  which,  under 
certain  circumstances,  exempts  investigatory 
records  compiled  for  lew  enforcement  pur- 
poses. The  proposed  amendments  are  de- 
signed to  addiess  three  major  concerns  that 
have  arisen  from  the  present  language  of 
exemption  (b)(7):  (1)  the  fear  among  in- 
formants and  other  confidential  sources  that 
their  identities  will  be  revealed  through 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  disclosures,  and 
the  resulting  difflcultics  that  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  have  encountered  in  enlist- 
ing and  using  confidential  sovirces;  (2)  the 
concern  that  sensitive  law  enforcement  In- 
formation will  be  disclosed  to  law  enforce- 
ment suspects  by  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  disclosures,  thereby  hampering  law  en- 
forcement activities:  and  (3)  the  concern 
that  Freedom  of  Information  Act  disclosures 
will  reveal  law  enforcement  guidelines  and 
priorities  to  law  enforcement  suspects. 

1.  General  Scope  of  Exemption: 

Under  present  law,  records  arc  eligible  for 
exemption  from  the  Act  under  subsection 
(b)  (7)  only  if  they  are  "Investigatory  records 
compiled  for  law  enforcement  purposes.' 
Some  courts  have  read  this  threshold  require- 
ment strictly,  holding  that  law  enforcement 
records  are  not  within  the  scope  of  exemption 
(b)(7)  if  they  are  not  "investigatory"  in 
m.ture.=»  Section  7(d)(1)  of  the  bill  would 
broaden  the  scope  of  exemption  (b)(7)  by 
eliminating  the  requirement  that  records 
must  be  "investigatory"  and  apply  exemption 
(b)(7)  generally  to  all  "records  or  informa- 
tion" compiled  for  law  enforcement  purposes 
This  language  would  make  additional  cate- 
gories of  documents  besides  "investigatory 
records"  eligible  for  exemption  under  (b)  (7), 
such  as  various  types  of  background  infor- 
mation, law  enforcement  manuals,  proce- 
dures and  guidelines,  and  statements  of  law 
enforcement  priorltleo.  This  more  general 
threshold  language  also  would  properly  focus 
the  Inquiry  not  on  the  nature  of  the  records 
but  on  the  substantive  law  enforcement  In- 
terests which  exemption  (b)  (7)  was  Intended 
to  protect. 

2.  Interference  With  Law  Enforcement: 
Section    7(d)(2)(A)     of    the    bill    would 

amend  subparagraph  (A)  of  exemption  (b) 
(7)  to  provide  a  clear  mle  that  investigatory 
information  relating  to  ongoing  Investiga- 
tions or  enforcement  proceedings  is  exempt 
At  present,  subsection  (b)(7)(A)  protects 
records  from  disclosure  where  disclosure 
would  "interfere  with  enforcement  proceed- 
ings." This  language  was  adopted  by  Congress 
In  1974  to  overrule  a  series  of  cases  that  had 
held  that  law  enforcement  records  enjoyed 
virtually  blanket  protection  from  disclosure, 
even  after  the  termination  of  the  underlying 
Investigation  or  enforcement  proceeding.  See 
NLRB  v.  Robbins  Tire  it  Rubber  Co..  437  U.3. 
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314,  338-30  (1978).  Nevertheless,  Congress  did 
not  intend  at  the  time  of  the  1974  Amend- 
ments to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to 
permit  premature  disclosure  of  investigative 
information  or  to  allow  the  targets  of  law 
enforcement  investigations  to  use  the  Act  to 
harass  and  obstruct  an  Investigation.  Id.  at 
238. 

At  present,  however,  subsection  (b)  (7)  (A) 
does  not  clearly  protect  all  information  per- 
taining to  pending  tn'.es'lgatioi.a.  The  pres- 
ent s'.a:-.dard  has  engendered  some  uncer- 
tainty by  apparently  requiring  agencies  and 
courts  alike  to  speculate  whether  or  not  dis- 
closure would  "interfere  with"  a  pending 
proceeding.  Responding  to  requests  under 
the  current  (7)  (A)  exemption  can  result  in 
severe  disruption  of  enforcement  proceed- 
ings, since  agencies  have  frequently  been 
required  to  create  lengthy  and  detailed  affi- 
davits (reqiiired  under  the  ru'.e  of  Vaughn 
V.  Rosen.  484  F2d  820  <DC  Clr.  19731)  to 
Justify  the  determination  that  disclosure 
would  "Interfere  with"  an  ongoing  Investi- 
eation  or  proceeding."" 

The  bill  would  adclress  these  concerns  by 
eliminating  the  reqrlrement  that  disclosure 
must  "In'erfere  with"  a  pendlnz  investiga- 
tion or  proceedine;  and  by  imposing,  in  its 
place,  a  standard  that  would  permit  an 
aeency  to  withhold  records  from  disclosure 
whenever  disclosure  wou'.d  "reveal  investi- 
gatory information  relating  to  an  ongoing 
Inves'lgntlon  or  enforcement  proceeding." 

As  amended,  subsection  (b)(7)(A)  would 
provide  clear  protection  for  sensitive  law 
enforcement  investigatory  Informotlon  by 
simply  exempting  such  Information  from 
disclosure  while  an  Investlcation  or  enforce- 
ment proceed!nr»  wrs  ongoing.  This  new 
standard  wotild  he  consistent  with  recent 
Judicial  construction  of  the  current  exemp- 
tion (7)  (A) — "(Hower  courts  have  co-^sist- 
ently  held  that  the  rovemment  can  meet  Its 
burden  by  rtemonstratine;  penr'ency  of  an 
ongoinn  1nves*ica1lon  and  that  th-;  withheld 
Informotlon  wns  clearly  re'a'ed  to  it." 
Camvbell  v.  Department  of  Health  *  Human 
Services.  518  P.  Sunn.  1114.  1115  (D.DC. 
1981 ) ."  While  the  pronosed  amendment-  of 
exemption  (7)  (A)  "wou'd  not.  In  ll^ht  of 
such  case  Inw,  s'fmtfl.-^antlv  modify  the 
availability  of  InvesMra'lve  records.  It  would 
make  cle.ir  that  thn  ^^ove-nmen*  could  meet 
Its  burden  uf  proof  through  reneric  Vaughn 
affidavits.  This  would  preat'y  a'levlnte  the 
administrative  hurdnr.s  that  cm  curr»ntly 
be  Imposed  on  neencles  by  requests  for  Infor- 
mation concerning  on^olnT  Invstli'atlons. 
Consistent  wlt*i  the  Intent  of  Congress  In 
enactlnjT  the  197*  amenflmen^s  to  exemn- 
tlon  (b)'7).  Investl-a+ory  material  would 
not.  howe-er.  be  ex«>mp*ed  un-ler  the  pro- 
pcs»d  8-:bsec*lon  (b)(7WA)  af'er  the  In- 
ves'l^at'on  or  enforcement  proceeding  is 
concluded. 

3.  Confidential  Source  Information: 

Section  7(dH3)  of  the  bill  would  make  a 
series  of  Important  chanpes  to  subDara<n'aDh 
(D)  of  exemption  (b)(7).  These  pronosed 
chanees  are  Intended  to  clarify  and  strength- 
en existing  exemptions  to  make  clear  that 
the  Act  does  not  require  the  disclosure  of 
Information  that  would  compromise  a  con- 
fidential source  that  provided  Information  or 
assistance  to  agencies  or  law  enforcement 
authorities. 

Exemntton  (b)(7)fD)  presently  Dro*ects 
information  from  disclosure  that  "would  .  .  . 
disclose  the  Identity  of  a  co-ifldential 
so'-'rce."  The  pro-osed  amendment  would 
broaden  this  exemntion  to  In-^lude  Informa- 
tion that  wo"Id  "tend  to"  dls-^lose  the  Iden- 
tity of  a  source.  This  broadenl"?  of  the  pro- 
vision Is  necessary  because  the  release  of 
Information  that  does  not  itse'f  Identify -on 
Informant  can  In  some  circumstances,  result 
In  such  Idpntiflcation.  When  vle'^'ed  In  con- 
text with  other  Information  known  to  a  re- 
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quester.  pieces  of  information  obtained 
through  the  Act  that  do  not  appear  reveal- 
ing on  their  face  may  enable  a  requester  to 
surmise  the  identity  of  an  informant. 

Exemption  of  information  not  only  where 
disclosure  "would"  identify  an  Informant, 
but  also  where  It  would  "tend  to"  do  so  Is 
generally  consistent  with  the  construction  of 
the  eNemptton  suggested  In  the  current  case 
law."  Moreover,  this  change  would  conform 
the  terms  of  the  exemption  more  closely  to 
the  original  intent  of  Congreea.  The  author  of 
the  exemption.  Senator  Hart,  stated  plainly 
that:  "(t]he  amendment  protects  without 
exception  and  without  limitation  the  Identl- 
tlty  of  the  Informers.  It  protects  both  the 
identity  of  the  informer  and  Information 
which  ml'rht  reasonably  be  found  to  lead  to 
such  disclosure."  120  Cong.  Rec.  17.034 
(1974). 

Section  7(d)(3)  of  the  bill  would  also 
amend  the  langrage  of  subparagraph  (D)  to 
identify  more  clearly  the  range  of  entities 
that  may  be  considered  "confidential 
sources."  Under  present  law.  there  has  been 
uncertainty  whether  foreign  governments 
and  state  and  local  governments  or  agencies 
can  properly  be  deemed  "sources"."  Similarly, 
questions  have  been  raised  concerning  the 
applicability  of  the  term  "confidential 
sources"  to  businesses  and  other  private  In- 
stltutlons.«  The  majority  of  courts,  nonethe- 
less, have  held  that  foreign,  state,  and  local 
governments  and  agencies,  as  well  as  private 
businesses,  may  be  "confidential  sources" 
within  the  meaning  of  subparagraph  (D)  of 
exemption  (b)(7)."  The  bill's  amendments 
to  subparagraph  (D)  would  confirm  this  ma- 
jority rule  and  would  provide  a  clear  state- 
ment on  the  face  of  the  statute  that  insti- 
tutional informants  are  included  among  the 
confidential  so'.:rces  protected  by  the  Act, 
thereby  alleviating  the  concern  among  some 
of  these  institutions  that  law  enforcement 
Information  they  provide  the  federal  govern- 
ment may  be  sub'ect  to  release. 

Finally,  section  7(d)(3)  of  the  bill  would 
grant  rreoter  protection  to  the  Information 
furnished  to  criminal  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities by  confidential  sources.  Currently, 
si-.bpr.ragraph  (D)  permits  the  government 
to  withhold  from  disclosure  "confidential  in- 
formation" furnished  "only  by  a  confiden- 
tial source"  in  the  course  of  a  criminal  in- 
vestigation. These  changes  would  make  it 
clear  that  all  l:iformation  provided  by  a  con- 
fidential source  is  exempt,  by  eliminating 
qualifying  terms  that  create  confusion  and 
ambiguity  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  the 
exemption.  The  present  terms  of  the  Act 
would  appear,  if  read  literally,  to  suggest  that 
"non-conSdentlal"  Information  provided  by 
an  Informant  is  not  exempt.  This  is,  however, 
contrary  to  the  apparent  intent  of  Congress.* 
Indeed,  any  attempt  to  segre-^ate  "confiden- 
tial" from  non-confidential  information  re- 
ceived from  an  informant  would  be  impos- 
sible since  informants  could  be  identified 
from  even  very  circumstantial  information 
that  might  appear  on  Its  face  to  be  non-con- 
fidential. 

The  apparent  renulrement  that  informa- 
tion must  be  furnished  "only"  by  a  confiden- 
tial source  to  be  exempt  would  also  be  elim- 
inated by  the  bill  to  prevent  the  confusion 
which  can  result  from  a  res'rictive  reading 
of  the  current  exemption.  For  instance,  the 
lower  court  in  Radowich  v.  United  States  At- 
torney, 501  P.  Supp.  234,  288  (D.  Md.  1980). 
determined  that  the  exemption  was  not  ap- 
plicable unless  the  Information  was  avail- 
able "only"  from  a  confidential  source  and 
not  available  from  another  sorrce.  This  was 
properly  reversed  by  the  court  of  appeals, 
which  found  no  such  congreEslonal  Intent  to 
restrict  the  e::emption.  Radoicich  v.  United 
States  Attorney.  No.  81-1068  (4th  Cir.  Sept.  4. 
1931) .  The  proposed  amendment  would  make 
clear  that  all  information  provided  by  a  con- 
fidential source  Is  exempt,  regardless  of 
whether  It  might  also  have  been  obtained 
from  another  source. 


4.  Disclosure  of  Law  Enforcement  Tech- 
niques: 

Section  7(d)(3)  of  the  bill  woiUd  also 
amend  subsection  (b)(7)(E)  to  grant 
broEder  protection  from  disclosure  to  rec- 
ords containing  law  enforcement  guidelines 
and  priorities.  At  present,  subparagraph  (E) 
protecu  from  disclosure  only  those  records 
that  would  disclose  "investigative  techniques 
and  procedures."  This  language  has  proven 
insufficient  to  protect  a  broad  range  of  sensi- 
tive law  enforcement  materials  from  dla- 
cioetire." 

The  bill  would  expand  exemption  (b)  (7) 
(E)  to  protect  expressly  "guidelines,  or  pri- 
orities for  law  enforcement  investigations  or 
prosecutions,"  in  addition  to  "techniques" 
and  "procedures".  This  change,  together 
with  the  new  threshold  language  for  sub- 
section (b)(7)  (which  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement that  exemption  (b)  (7)  appllea 
only  to  "Investigatory  records"),  would  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  subparagraph  (E)  to  ^• 
ply  to  any  Information  revealing  techniques, 
procedures,  guidelines  or  priorities  for  law 
enforcement  purposes,  and  not  simply  to 
such  records  disclosing  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures complied  In  the  course  of  an  In- 
vestigation." It  should  be  noted  that  the 
revision  of  subsection  (b)(7)(E)  Is  comple- 
mented by  the  proposed  amendments  to  ex- 
emption (b)(2).  which  would  exempt  all 
"manuals  and  instructions"  to  invectlg»- 
tors  and  others  from  disclosure. 

5.  Endangerment  of  Life  or  Pbyalcal 
Safety : 

Section  7(d)  (3)  of  the  bill  also  would  ex- 
pand subjiaragraph  (F)  of  exemption  (b)(7). 
Paragraph  (P)  now  authorizes  the  withhold- 
ing of  records  where  disclosure  would  en- 
danger the  life  or  physical  sofety  of  law 
enforcement  personnel.  The  bill  would  re- 
place the  words  "law  enforcement  person- 
nel" with  the  words  "natural  person",  thus 
e:vtendlng  exemption  (b)(7)(P)  to  Include 
such  persons  as  witnesses  and  potential  wit- 
nesses whose  personal  safety  is  of  central 
importance  to  the  law  enforcement  process. 

6.  Disclosure  of  Information  Relating  to 
Terrorism.  Organized  Crime,  or  Foreign 
Counterintelligence  Investigations : 

Section  7(d)(4)  of  the  bill  would  add  a 
new  subparagraph  (G)  to  exemption  (b)(7) 
that  would  enable  the  Attorney  General  to 
esempt  by  regulation  or  order  information 
relating  to  investigations  of  terrorism,  or- 
ganized crime  or  foreign  counterintelligence. 
A-number  of  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
found  that  organized  criminal  elements,  hos- 
tile foreign  government  Intelligence  agen- 
cies, and  extremist  political  groups  have  at- 
tempted to  lise  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  to  uncover  government  informants  iu 
their  midst  or  to  discover  information  con- 
cerning government  investigations.  Such  or- 
ganizations have  the  incentive  and  the  re- 
sources to  use  the  Act  systemotically  to 
gather,  analyze,  and  piece  together  se.-jre- 
gated  pieces  of  information  obtained  from 
government  files.  The  current  application 
of  the  Act  to  such  files  necessarily  pre.<;ents 
a  sijnlficr.nt  risk  of  inad.ertant  or  unknow- 
ing disclosure  of  extremely  harmful  infor- 
mation. Indeed,  acknowledgement  of  the 
very  existence  or  non-existence  of  records  re- 
lating to  particular  investigatory  activities 
or  designated  Individuals  can  provide  valu- 
able Information  to  criminal  organl=atlons 
and  harm  luw  enforcement  and  national  se- 
curity interests.  The  tUl  would  permit  the 
Attorney  General  to  exempt  from  the  Act 
investigations  of  organized  crime,  foreign 
counterintelligence  and  terrorism. 

Those  categories  of  organized  crime,  for- 
eign counterintelligence  and  terroism  In- 
vestigations to  be  e.xempted  and  the  periods 
of  time  for  which  they  would  be  exempted 
would  be  defined  by  regulations  or  orders 
promulgated  by  the  Attorney  General.  This 
procedure  would  allow  the  Attorney  General 
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ezemptlon    (b)(10)    would    ez- 
dtsclO:>ure  records  generated  in 
with  settlement  in  a  legal  action 
United  States  is  a  party  or  has 
Under  current  law,  the  United 
a  serious  disadvantage  in  at- 
settle  lawsuits.  Private  parties 
sensitive  settlement  negotiations 
rmally  will,  enter  into  an  agree- 
an   opponent   that   information 
during  settlement  negotiations  will 
fldentlal.   Documents  generated 
an  agreement  by  private  parties 
with  settlement  negotiations 
not  generally  be  obtainable  by  a 
without  judicial  order  and  would 
to  all  the  protections  offered  in 
proceedings  by  the  Federal  Rules 
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Procedure.'"  The  United  States, 
druinot   assure   confidential    treat- 
si  ittlement  information  because  it 
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Export  Control  Act.  22  U.S.C. 
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OP  THE   BILL PROPOSED   AMEKD- 

TO    REPORTDJO    REQUIREMENTS 

suirent   6   U.S.C.    i  653(d),   «scb 


agency  la  required  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
by  March  1  of  each  year  a  report  on  its 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  activities  dur- 
ing the  preceding  C5.i3n.ar  year.  Section  8 
(a)  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  reporting 
requirement  to  provide  that  the  report 
would  cover  the  preceding  fiscal,  rather  than 
calendar,  year.  Most  agencies  maintain  their 
records  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  and  must  con- 
vert them  to  an  annual  year  basis  in  order 
to  comply  with  existing  law.  The  amend- 
ment would  remedy  this  problem  by  con- 
forming the  reporting  requirement  to  data 
collection  practices. 

Sections  8(b)  and  (c)  of  the  bill  conform 
citations  In  5  U.S.C.  i£S2(d)  to  provisions 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  that 
would  b«  redesignated  by  provisions  of  the 
bUL 

Z.    SECTION    •    or    THE    BUX PROPOSED   AMEND- 
MENTS REUkTING  TO  DEnNITIONS 

A.  Definition  of  "Agency": 

Section  9  of  the  bill  retains  the  definition 
of  "agency"  set  forth  in  current  5  U.S.C. 
i552^e).  The  definition  Is  carried  forward 
as  5  U.S.C.  i  552(e)  (1). 

B.  Definition  of  "Submitter": 

New  5  U.S.C.  :  552(e)  (2) ,  contained  in  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  bin,  defines  the  term  "sub- 
mitter" as  "any  person  who  has  submitted 
to  an  agency  (other  than  an  intelligence 
agency)  trade  secrets,  commercial  or  finan- 
cial Information  (other  than  personal  finan- 
cial information),  or  other  commercially 
valuable  information  in  which  the  person 
has  a  commercial  or  proprietary  interest." 
This  subsection  provides  a  standard  defini- 
tion for  the  group  of  persons  affected  by 
sections  4  and  5  of  the  bill,  relating  to  the 
administrative  and  judicial  rights  of  sub- 
mitters of  commercial  information.  The  pro- 
vision generally  tracks  the  language  of  the 
bill's  revision  to  exemption  (b)  (4). 

The  definition  does  not,  howaver,  include 
persons  who  have  provided  only  personal 
financial  Information  to  the  government. 
Some  agencies  isuch  as.  for  Instance,  the 
Veterans  Administration)  routinely  receive 
financial  Information  of  a  purely  jersonal 
nature  from  large  numbers  of  individuals.  If 
all  such  persons  were  included  in  the  defi- 
nition of  submitters,  the  administrative 
burden  of  simply  providing  notice  of  a  re- 
quest (as  required  In  section  4  of  the  bill) 
could,  in  some  circumstances,  be  enormous. 
Moreover,  this  expense  would  seem  entirely 
unnecessary  to  protect  either  the  financial  or 
the  privacy  Interests  of  suc'n  individuals, 
since  personally  identifiable  financial  infor- 
mation is  exempt  from  disclosure  pursuant 
to  exemption  (b)(6).  This  definition  also 
does  not  include  persons  who  submit  Infor- 
mation In  which  they  have  no  "commercial 
or  proprietary  interest",  such  as  Informants 
who  submit  information  to  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency  concerning  another  person. 

C.  Definition  of  "Requester": 

New  5  use.  §  522(e)  (3).  contained  in 
section  9  of  the  bill,  defines  the  term  "re- 
quester" as  "a  person  who  makes  or  causes 
to  be  made,  or  on  whose  behalf  is  made,  a 
proper  request  for  disclosure  of  records  under 
subsection  (a)." 

In  part,  this  definition  is  Intended  as  a 
mere  drafting  change  in  substitution  for 
cumbersome  phrases  in  the  present  Act.  such 
as  "Any  person  making  a  request  to  any 
agency  for  records  under  paragraph  (1),  (2). 
or  (3)  of  this  subsection"  and  "such  person 
making  such  request"  (subsection  (a)(4) 
(C)).  However,  this  definition  includes  not 
only  the  person  who  makes  the  request  but 
also  any  person  who  causes  a  request  to  be 
made  or  on  whose  behalf  a  request  is  made 

D.  Definition  of  "United  States  Person": 
New    5    use.    5  552(e)(4).    contained    In 

section  9  of  the  bill,  defines  the  term  "United 
states  person".  That  definition  is  discussed 
In  connection  with  the  analysis  of  5  U.S.C. 
J65a(»)(3)(A). 


B.  Definition  of  "Working  Days": 

New  5  U.S.C.  i  SS2(e)  (6) ,  contained  In  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  bill,  defines  the  term  "working 
days"  to  mean  "every  day  excluding  Sattir- 
days,  Sundays,  and  federal  legal  holidays." 
This  definition  Is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
language  of  the  present  Act,  and  is  intended 
to  place  conveniently  In  one  provision  of  the 
Act  the  standau-d  nile  for  calculating  time 
periods  under  the  Act.  This  definition  Is  not 
intended  to  be  a  substantive  change. 

P.  Definition  of  "Record": 

New  5  U.S.C.  9  562(e)  (6) ,  contained  In  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  bill,  defines  the  term  "record" 
to  make  clear  that  the  Act  applies  to  exist- 
ing documentation  in  any  form.  Including 
computer  tapes  and  discs.  The  limitation  to 
"existing  documentation"  is  Intended  to 
make  clear  that  an  agency's  obligation  to 
disclose  information  extends  only  to  exist- 
ing Information,  and  that  an  agency  is  not 
required  to  create  new  documents  or  records 
in  response  to  a  request  under  the  Act. 

Although  the  definition  of  record  Includes 
Information  stored  on  computer  tapes  or 
discs,  it  specifically  excludes  system  software. 
This  exclusion  Is  intended  to  protect  the  se- 
curity of  agency  computer  systems.  It  does 
not  limit  the  availability  of  substantive  In- 
formation held  in  computer  form. 

ihe  definition  of  record  also  makes  clear 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  include  those  docu- 
ments created  for  the  personal  convenience 
of  any  government  employee  or  official.*^ 
Agency  employees  and  officials  often  create 
documents  and  other  materials,  like  diaries, 
journals,  telephone  logs,  desk  calendars,  or 
personal  or  research  notes,  that  are  not  of  a 
public  character.  Such  materials  are  often 
nothing  more  than  an  extension  of  an  indi- 
vidual's own  memory.  No  purpose  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  would  be  served  by 
their  disclosure.  Their  release  would  not  only 
threaten  a  serious  Incursion  on  the  privacy 
of  the  Individuals  who  created  them,  but 
would  also  chill  their  practices  of  committing 
to  writing  their  personal  views  or  ideas  even 
for  their  own  use.  In  a  related  context.  Con- 
gress recognized  that  such  private  materials, 
when  not  prepared  or  used  for.  or  circulated 
or  communicated  In,  the  course  of  transact- 
ing government  business,  are  entitled  to  be 
kept  confidential.  See  Presidential  Records 
Act,  44  use.  5  2201(3)  (A). 

This  definition  does  not  attempt  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  what  constitutes  an 
"agency  record"  for  purposes  of  the  Act, 
Neither  section  652  nor  the  definitions  sec- 
tion of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  6 
use.  9  551,  provide  a  definition  of  what 
constitutes  an  "agency  record"  In  this  con- 
text, and  so  the  courts  have  undertaken  to 
give  content  to  the  term.  The  bill  does  not 
address  the  maner  In  which  the  courts  have 
applied  the  term,  for  example,  to  docu- 
ments that  originate  In  the  Ck>ngress  or  the 
courts.0 

rOOTNO-TES 

•This  practice  has  a  well-established  an- 
alogue in  the  courts.  In  order  to  improve 
judicial  administration,  virtually  every  Unit- 
ed States  Court  of  Appeals  has  adopted  a 
rule  providing  for  the  disposition  without 
opinion  of  cases  that  do  not  Involve  any  new 
points  of  law,  do  not  create  or  resolve  con- 
flicts within  the  circuit  or  with  other  circuits, 
and  are  of  no  general  precedential  or  juris- 
prudential value.  See  D.C.  Circuit  Rule  13; 
First  Circuit  Rule  14;  Second  Circuit  Rule 
0.23;  Fourth  Circuit  Rule  18;  Fifth  Circuit 
Rule  21;  Sixth  Circuit  Rule  11;  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit Rule  35;  Eighth  Circuit  Rule  14;  Ninth 
Circuit  Rule  21;  Tenth  Circuit  Rule  17. 

'  E.g.,  Stone  v.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
States.  552  F.2d  132,  136-37  (5th  Clr.  1977), 
cert,  denied.  434  U.S.  1012  (1978);  JVeaJ- 
Cooper  Grain  Co.  v.  Kissinger,  385  P.  Supp. 
769,  776  (D.D.C.  1974). 

'See  United  States  v.  Murdock,  648  P.2d 
599  (5th  Clr.  1977);  Murphy  v.  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  490  P.  Supp.  1138,  1143 
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(DJ}.C.  1980) ;  see  also  United  States  v.  Lay- 
ton,  No.  OR  80-0416  (NJ>.  Cal.  August  6. 
1981). 

'See  United  States  v.  Brown,  562  F.2d  1144 
(9th  Clr.  1978) ;  United  States  v  Wahiin,  384 
P.  bupp.  43.  47  (W.D.  Wis.  197*) . 

'  For  example,  in  the  1074  Hearings  on  the 
Freedom  of  information  Act,  The  New  York 
Times  complained  of  paying  fees  for  copying 
documents  that  turned  out  to  be  newspaper 
clippings.  See  Joint  Committee  Print,  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  Freedom 
of  Information  .4ct  and  Amendments  on  974 
(PXi.  93-502),  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.~  163 
(1975). 

•  For  example,  the  Defense  Department  re- 
cently prepared  an  extensive  course  of  In- 
struction, part  of  which  It  sold  overseas  for 
9180,000,  yet  a  requester  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  was  able  to  obtain  It  for 
merely  the  cost  of  duplication. 

'See,  e.g.,  Sneed  v.  Bresson,  1  Gov't -Dis- 
closure (P-H)  1179,143  (W.DJ».C.  1979), 
affd.  No.  79-1800  (4th  Clr.  Aug.  4,  1980); 
£udej^  V  .Central  Intelligence  Agency,  478  F. 
Supp.  1175  (D.D.C.  1979);  Lybarger  v.  Card- 
well,  438  F.  Supp.  1075  (D.  Mass.  1977).  aff'd, 
577  F.  2d' 761  ( iGt  Clr.  1978);  Burke  v.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  432  F.  Supp.  251  (D. 
Kan.  1976),  affd,  559  F.  2d  1182  (10th  Clr. 
1977). 

'Rizzo  V.  Tyler,  438  F.  Supp.  895  (S.D.N.Y. 
1977). 

•Such  "nationwide"  jurisdiction  and  serv- 
ice of  process  of  a  district  court  by  the  court 
Itself  is  already  provided  for  by  statute  in 
other  contexts.  See,  e.g..  Interpleader  Proce- 
dure Statute.  28  U.S.C.  5  2361;  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act,  section  5,  15  U.S.C.  55. 

"Joint  Committee  Print,  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  and  Amendments  of  1974  (P.L.  93-502), 
94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  229  (1976). 

"  Weissman  v.  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
565  P.2d  692.  697  (DC.  Clr.  1977). 

"  Hayden  v.  National  Security  Agency,  608 
F.2d  1381,  1388  (DC.  Clr.  1979),  cerf.  denied, 
446  US.  937  ( 1980) . 

"  Halpem  v.  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
629  P2d   144.  148   (DC.  Clr.  1980). 

"See.  pg.,  Hayden  v.  National  Security 
Agency,  608  P.2d  1381.  1384  (DC.  Clr.  1979). 

"In  a  still-pending  case,  the  district  court 
ordered  disclosure  of  an  in  camera  affidavit 
but,  after  a  petition  for  rehearing  by  the 
agency,  that  disclosure  order  was  vacated. 
Baez  V.  National  Security  Agency,  Civ.  No. 
76-1921  (DD.C.  Nov.  2,  1978;  July  17.  1980). 
See  also  Jafjc  v.  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
516  F.  Supp.  576  (D.D.C.  1981)  (publicly 
quoting  from  portions  of  classified  docu- 
ments and  affidavits) . 

"In  one  case,  for  example,  the  district 
court  Initially  ordered  disclosure  of  classified 
Information  but,  after  reversal  by  the  court 
ol  appeals,  ultimately  determined  the  Infor- 
mation to  be  exempt.  Had  the  district  court 
not  stayed  the  disclosure  order,  the  govern- 
ment would  have  been  foreclosed  from  pur- 
suing Its  ultimately  successful  appeal. 
Weberman  v  National  Security  Agency.  490 
F.  Supp.  9  (S.D.N.Y.  1980)  (ordering  disclo- 
sure), rev'd.  No.  80-6155  (2d  Clr.  Dec.  18, 
1980)  (unpublished) ,  on  remand.  No.  77  Civ. 
5058  ((n.,B)  (S.D.N.Y.  June  5,  1981)  (denying 
disclosure);  see  also  507  F.  Supp.  117 
(S.D.N.Y.  1981)  (on  remand). 

"  See  also  Bxner  v.  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, 542  F.2d  1121,  1123  (9th  Clr. 
1976) . 

'» Sre.  e  g  .  Department  of  Air  Force  v.  Rose. 
426  U.S.  352.  362-67  (1976);  Sladek  v.  Ben- 
singer.  605  F.2d  899.  901-02  (6th  Clr.  1979); 
Jordan  v.  Department  of  Justice.  591  F.2d 
753.  767-71  (DC.  Clr.  1978)  (en  banc); 
Ginsburg,  Feldman  <t-  Bress  v.  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration.  591  F.2d  717,  721-31 
(D.C.  Clr.);  vacated  and  reheard  en  banc, 
S91  P.2d  762  (D.C.  Clr.  1978)   {per  curiam). 


afS'g  by  an  equally  divided  court  CIt.  No. 
7&-;<7  (DX).C.  Jime  18,  1976),  cert,  denied. 
441  oil.  906  (1979). 

'-*  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Clariiyui^  &  Protecting  the  Right  oX  the 
Public  to  .Lnformailon  and  for  Other  Pur- 
poses, S.  Rep.  No.  8i3,  saih  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
<S  U966>. 

-'  L^ijaoe  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. Clarifying  u  Protecting  ti^e  Right  of 
the  rubac  to  information,  a.R.  Rep.  No. 
149/,  89ih  Ccng.,  2a  Sess.  10  (1966).  Courts 
are  divided  In  the  relative  weight  to  be  given 
to  the  two  committee  reports.  See,  e.g.,  i^ins- 
burg,  Feldman  &  Bress  v.  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  591  F.2d  717,  723-26  (D.C. 
Clr.) ,  vacated  and  reheard  en  banc,  591  F.2d 
762  (D.C.  Clr.  1978)  {per  curiam) ,  affg  by  an 
equally  divided  court  No.  76-27  (DX>.C. 
June  18,  1976),  ctrt.  denied,  441  U.S.  906 
(1979)  (court  followed  House  committee  re- 
port) ;  Tietze  v.  Richardson,  342  F.  Supp.  610, 
614-16  (SJ5.  Tex.  1972)  (same);  Jordan  v. 
Department  of  Ju:.tice.  591  F.2d  753.  767-69 
(DC.  Clr.  1978)  (court  follows  Senate  com- 
mittee report);  Vaughn  v.  Rosen,  623  P.2d 
1136.  1142  (DC.  Clr.  1976)   (same). 

-  S.  Rep.  No.  813.  supra,  at  2;  H.R.  Rep. 
No.  1497.  supra,  at  7-8.  See  City  of  Concord 
V.  Ambrose,  333  F.  Supp.  958,  959  (NJ3.  Cal. 
1971). 

22  One  court  granted  a  pro  se  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  litigant  access  to  all  por- 
tions of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion Agents  Manual  other  than  those  per- 
taining solely  to  internal  housekeeping  mat- 
ters. Coi  V.  Department  of  Justice,  576  P.2d 
1302  (8th  Clr,  1978).  only  later  to  deny  to 
that  same  pro  se  litigant  the  portions  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's  Manual  of 
Instruction  relating  to  investigative  tech- 
ni,'  ues  and  procedures.  Cox  v.  Levi.  592  F.  2d 
460  (8th  Clr.  1979).  See  also  Cox  v.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  601  F.2d  1  (DC.  Clr  1979) 
(same  pro  se  litigant  denied  access  to  por- 
tions of  United  States  Marshals  Service 
Manual  describing  procedures  for  tran:port- 
Ing  prisoners  in  crstody);  Sladek  v.  Bcn- 
smger.  605  P.  2d  899  (5th  Clr.  1979)  (portions 
of  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  Agents 
Manual  concerning  DEA's  handling  of  con- 
fidential informants  and  search  warrant  pro- 
cedures ordered  disclosed);  Caplan  v.  Bureau 
of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  &  Firearms.  587  F.2d  544 
(2d  Cir.  1978)  (entire  BATF  pamphlet  con- 
cerning raids  and  searches  withheld  from 
disclosure ) . 

-'Compare  Hawkes  v.  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  607  F.2d  1B1  (6th  Cir.  1974)  (In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  audit  guidelines 
ordered  dlsclo3ed)  with  Ginsburg,  Feldman 
&  Bress  V.  Federal  Energy  Administration. 
591  F.  2d  7'7  (DC.  Clr).  vacated  and  reheard 
en  banc.  £91  F.  2d  7f2  (DC.  Cir.  1978)  (per 
curiam),  afj'g  b'l  an  equally  divided  court 
Civ.  No.  76-27  (D.D.C.  June  18.  1976).  cert, 
denied.  441  U.S.  906  (1979)  (Federal  Energy 
Administration  guidelines  for  audits  of  re- 
finers' re-iorts  withheld  from  disclosure). 

»•  See  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Freedom  of  Information  Act  Re- 
quests for  Business  Data  and  Reverse-FOIA 
Lawsuits.  H.  R.  Ren.  No.  95-1382,  96th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  16-19.  21  (1978) . 

«=  See  Weisberg  v.  Department  of  Justice. 
Civ.  No.  76-1996  (D.D.C.  Feb.  9.  1978).  aff'd  in 
part,  vacated  in  part  on  other  grounds.  631 
P2d  824  (DC.  Clr.  1980)  (lower  court  ordered 
disclosure  of  valuable  news  photographs 
copyrighted  by  a  submitter) . 

"See.  e.g..  Pacific  Molasses  Co.  v.  NLRB. 
577  P.2d  1172,  1178-81  (5th  Cir.  1978);  Rural 
Housing  Alliance  v.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 4P8  P.2d  73.  77  (DC.  Clr.  1974) . 

"  Chicaao  Board  of  Trade  v.  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission.  627  P.2d  392. 
317-98  (DC.  Cir.  1980) ;  see  also  Kurzon  v. 
Department  of  Health  <t  Human  Services, 
649  F.2d  65  (1st  Cir.  1981) :  Ferri  v.  Bell,  645 
P2d  1213  (3d  Clr.  1981). 

"  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 


ations, Protecting  Individual  Privacy  in  Fed- 
eral Gathermg,  Use  and  Disclosure  of  Infor- 
mation, S.  Rep.  No.  93-1183,  93d  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  31   (1974). 

■'Coj:  v.  Department  of  Justice,  576  PJM 
1302,  1310  (8th  Clr.  1978) ;  National  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.  v.  Friedman,  461  F.  Supp.  736, 
746  (D.  Md.  1978). 

^'  In  fact,  in  one  case,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  was  required  to  file  a  13.000  page  affi- 
davit. Kanter  v.  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
433  P.  Supp.  812  (N.D.  Dl.  1977),  dUmissed. 
478  F.  Supp.  552  (N.D.  111.  1979). 

2'  See  also  Grabinski  v.  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  478  F.  Supp.  486  (E.D.  Mo.  1979); 
Steinberg  v.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  463 
P.  Supp.  1272  (SJ3.  Fla.  1979). 

-See  e.g..  Nix  v.  United  States,  572  P.2d 
938.  1004  (4th  Clr.  1978);  Church  of  Scien- 
tology v.  Department  of  Justice,  410  F.  S-ipp. 
1297.  1302  (CD.  Cal.  1976) ,  afl  d,  612  F.2d  417 
(9lh  Clr.  1979). 

=>  See,  e.g..  Church  of  Scientology  v.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  612  F.2d  417,  428-31 
(9th  Cir.  1979)  (Wallace,  J.,  d.sieniing); 
Founding  Church  of  Scientology  v.  Miller. 
490  F.  Supp.  144,  148-49   (DDC.  1980). 

"  See,  e.g.,  Ferguson  v.  Kelly,  456  P.  Supp. 
324.  326-27  (N.D.  111.  1978) . 

^  See,  e.g..  Lesar  v.  Department  of  Justice, 
636  P.2d  472.  4899  (DC.  Clr.  1980);  Church 
of  Scientology  v.  Department  of  Justice, 
612  F.2d  417.  420  (9th  Cir.  1979);  Nix  v. 
United  States,  672  F.2d  998,  1005  (4th  Clr. 
1978). 

^Senator  Hart  explained  that  under  his 
amendment  an  agency  "can  provide  blanket 
protection  for  any  information  supplied  by 
a  confidential  source"  and  that  "all  the  FBI 
has  to  do  Is  state  that  the  Information  was 
furn-shed  by  a  confidential  source  and  it  is 
exempt."  Joint  Committee  Print.  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  and  Amendments  of 
1974  (P.L.  93-502),  94th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.  451 
(1975). 

^  See  Jordan  v.  Department  of  Justice.  591 
P.2d  753  (DC.  Cir.  1978)  (en  banc)  (Internal 
guidelines  and  criteria  to  be  considered  In 
the  prosecution  of  certain  offenses);  Hawkes 
v.  Internal  Revenue  Service.  507  F2d  481 
(6th  Cir.  1974)  Cnternal  Revenue  Service 
audit  guidelines);  Firestone  Tire  *  Rubber 
Co.  V.  Coleman.  432  F.  Supp.  1359.  1365-66 
(N.D.  Ohio  1976)  (guidelines  for  bringing 
tire  safety  Investigations). 

»  See  Sladek  v.  Bensinger.  605  F.2d  899.  903 
(6th  Cir.  1979):  Cor  v.  Devartment  of  Jus- 
tice, 576  F2d  1302.  1310  (8th  Clr.  1978). 

•See.  e.g..  Fed.  R.  Evid.  408  and  Fed  R. 
Civ.  P.  26(c). 

"  See  County  of  Madison  v.  Department  of 
Justice.  641  P.2d  1036  (1st  Clr.  1981). 

"  See  Porter  County  Chapter  of  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America,  Inc.  v.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  380  P.  Supp.  630  (N.D.  Ind. 
1974) . 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TsoNGAS>  : 
S.  1752.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  to  increase  the  lend- 
ing, investment  and  operating  authori^.y 
of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

SAVINGS    BANK    ACT    OP     ISSl 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  TsoNGAs  and  myself,  I  am  today 
introducing  S.  1752,  "the  Savings  Bank 
Act  of  1981,"  a  bill  to  expand  the  lend- 
ing, investment  and  operating  authority 
of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  plight  of 
the  thrift  indu.'itry  has  been  well  docu- 
mented in  the  press  and  in  extensive 
testimony  before  various  committees  ot 
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the  CoAgress.  In  the  past  year,  thrift 
institut  ons  have  experienced  one  of  the 
worst  periods  in  their  history  in  terms 
of  profl  .ability.  The  figures  are  startling. 
Former  FDIC  Chairman  Irvine  Spragi;e 
testlfiec  that  the  79  largest  savings 
banks  i  epresenting  three-fourths  of  the 
industry's  deposits  recorded  net  losses 
for  the  first  5  months  of  1981  in  excess 
of  $400  million,  portending  the  worst 
losses  eyer  for  the  industry. 

proposals   have   been   ad- 
to  address  the  industry's  current 
in    particular    the   so-called 
s  Bill"  and  the  "All  Savers 
Wjhatever  the  merit  of  these  pro- 
none    of    them    addresses    the 
fundamental  issue  of  the  continued  long- 
ability   of  the   thrift   industry 
the  combination  of  Federal 
constraint   and   unrelenting' 
forces  leads  inevitably  to  the 
that    the   only   meaningful 
available  to  the  thrift  industrj'  over 
run  IS  self-help — the  means  to 
independently  viable  in  a  continu- 
ch  inging  financial  and   economic 
iron  nent.  That  is  precisely  what  this 
(  esigned  to  accomplish  for  sav- 
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the   Deregulation    Act   of  last 
s  now  public  policy  that  regula- 
mitations  on  rates  on  consume.' 
deposits  are  to  be  phased  out 
le  auspices  of  the  Depository  In- 
Deregulation  Committee,  tha; 
IS  well  underway.  On  August  1 
limitationj  on  certificates  o" 
of  4  years  or  more  were  elimi 
succeeding  years,  certificate; 
it    with    progressivelv    shone.' 
es  can  be  offeree  at  unregulatec 
ver,  the  quarter-rercent  raic- 
lal  available  to  thrift  institu- 
most  certificates  of  deposit  is 
d  to  expire  in  just  2  years. 
!ars  regulation  Q  was  a  comer - 
U.S.  housing  policy.  Under  that 
the  existence  of  institutions 
to  the  creation  of  housing  was 
by  the  existence  of  the  quarter- 
rate  differential  which  was  tied 
on  the  use  of  the  institu- 
regulation  Q,  the  All  Savers 
to  direct  flows  of  funds  into  the 
mortgage  market.  But  unlike 
Q,  the  All  Savers  Act  does  not 
iate  between  commercial  banks 
institutions.  The  All  Savers 
;signed  to  assure  a  flow  of  lower 
into  housing  through  banks 
institutions  alike. 


un 


limit  itions 


Lke 


tie 


extent  that  Congress  adopts 

encouraging  f^ows  of  funds  into 

with   commercial    banks    and 

iiistitutions  given  equal  opportuni- 

participate,  a  policy  restricting 

nstituton    investments    can    no 

justified. 

Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan 
Senate  Banking  Committee  on 
1981: 

that  at  some  point  all  the  In- 

must  have  the  same  powers  to  per- 

same  types  of  business.  The  current 

facing     thrift     Institutions     are 

t  he  result  of  prior  government  at- 

structure  an  Industry  by  statute 

that  are  not  economically  feasible. 

all  depository  Institutions  should 

eq^al  powers  and   should   be   free   to 


choose  whatever  specialization  they  wish 
based  on  their  Individual  competitive  .■■kills 
and  goals.  The  ultimate  beneficiary  of  this 
flexibility  would  be  the  consumer. 

Commercial  banks  with  their  shorter 
term,  rate  sensitive  asset  structure,  are 
much  better  able  to  adjust  to  changing 
conditions  than  are  thrift  institutions 
with  their  long-term  investments  in  the 
Nation's  housing.  The  solution  is  not  to 
abandon  the  principle  of  intelligent  de- 
regulation. Savers  deserve  and  need  a 
fair,  market  rate  of  return.  Otherwise, 
depositors  will  not  be  protected  from  in- 
flation and  thrift  institutions  will  con- 
tinue to  lose  fimds  if  the  Government 
simply  dictates  the  payment  of  rates 
noncompetitive  with  alternative  market 
opportunities. 

As  the  Deregulation  Committee  itself 
Ew:knowledges.  market  events  do  not  per- 
mit ignoring  the  process  of  deregulation. 
Yet,  imless  thrift  mstitutions  can  begin 
making  a  broader  range  of  profitable, 
interest-sensitive  loans,  these  institu- 
tions will  be  unable  to  survive  the  conse- 
quences of  deregulation  of  the  cost  o; 
th°'r  f'  nds  Tlie  solut  or:  is  to  disman- 
tle barriers  counterproductively  restrict 
ing  thrift  access  to  commercial  markets 

Mr.  Presiaent.  th.s  bill  brings  the  as- 
set powers  of  mutual  savings  banks  close 
to  those  o*  commercial  banks  Unlim- 
ited commercial  loan  authority  is  essen- 
tial if  savings  banks  are  to  adjust  their 
portfolios  sufficiently  quicKiy  and  profit- 
abl\  over  future  rate  cycles 

I  recognize  the  concerns  expressed  re 
parding  the  impact  of  thi£  bill  or.  the 
traditional  commitment  of  ravings  banks 
to  housing  finance.  If  ont  fundamenta. 
lesson  has  been  learned  ir  tlie  past  few 
years  it  is  that  confining  thrift  institu- 
tions to  residential  mo.  tga-re  lnve3tmenti^ 
in  periods  of  rising  interest  rates  jeop- 
araizes  tneir  ver..-  existence  and  tnereb.v 
does  not  assure  an  adequate  supply  o.' 
mortgage  financing. 

Housing  does  remain  an  important  na- 
tional priority  and  assur.ng  an  adequate 
flow  of  funds  for  housing  is  an  objective 
that  all  Members  of  the  Congress  share 
But  I  am  convinced  that  baK^ically  con- 
fining thrift  institutions  to  housing  by 
statute  is  not  a  part  of  the  solution  to 
the  problems  of  housing. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  anticipate 
that  imder  this  bill  the  savings  bank  in- 
dustry's deep-rooted  expertise  in  this 
area  will  be  substantially  diverted.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  principal  thrusts  of  this 
bill  is  to  enable  thrift  institutions  to  pur- 
sue their  housing  orientation  viably. 

The  level  of  continued  specialization 
must  be  determined  by  each  individual 
institution's  realistic  evaluation  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities.  The  failure  or 
elimination  of  substantial  numbers  of 
thrift  institutions  through  the  failure  to 
grant  them  flexibility  would  seriously 
undermine  the  competitive  balance  of 
the  depository  industry  as  a  whole.  We 
dare  not  starve  the  thrift  industry  to 
save  it. 

This  bill  addresses  only  the  statutory 
Dowers  of  Federal  mutual  sav'ngs  bank.s. 
For  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated,  I 
generally  support  the  concept  of  broad- 
ened earnings  powers  for  all  thrift  in- 
stitutions. I  intend  to  work  closely  with 


the  sponsors  of  similar  legislation.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today,  however 
duplicative  in  some  respects,  imder- 
scores  the  degree  of  urgency  with  which 
I  view  its  enactment.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  will  move 
quickly  to  consider  this  legislation. 

An  explanation  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  legislation  follow.s: 

Section  101  expands  the  investment  of 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks.  Present 
law  provides  that  a  State -chartered  sav- 
ings bank  converting  to  a  Federal  charter 
may  only  carrv  on  activities  it  was  en- 
gaged in  on  a  specified  date — December 
ol.  lt»7V.  Such  an  institution  is  also  au- 
thorized to  retain  or  make  any  invest- 
ments of  a  type  it  held  on  that  date,  ex- 
cept that  its  equity,  corporate  bond,  and 
consumer  loan  investments  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  average  ratio  of  such  invest- 
ments to  total  assets  for  the  5-year  pe 
riod  immediately  preceding  the  filing  of 
an  application  for  conversion. 

The  December  31.  IQV"?  cutoff  date  is 
obsolete  given  the  dynamic  changes  ir, 
financial  services,  investments  and  tech- 
nology affecting  all  types  of  institutions 
There  is  no  reason  to  hold  a  Federal  sav- 
ings bani:  organ  zed  now  or  in  the  future 
years  to  the  particular  activities  and  in- 
vestments which  it  happened  to  engagf 
in  as  of  December  31.  1977 

Similarly,  the  hmitation  or  equity 
corporate  bond  and  consumer  loan  iii- 
vestments  looks  backward  rather  that, 
forward,  and  may  have  little  relation- 
ship tp  investment  opportunities  and 
borrower  demands  in  future  years. 

Both  restrictions  are  inconsistent  wltl. 
the  thrust  of  the  1980  Deregulation  Act 
whicn  mandates  the  pha.seout  of  deposi; 
interest  rate  ceil:ngs  ;n  an  environmen; 
of  liberalized  investment  authoritj 
Tiirift  institutions  neec  increased  asse: 
flexibility  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  pa.i 
market  rates  to  savers  Ir.  keeping  witr 
a  basic  safeguard  of  the  Federal  saving.' 
bank  provision,  the  investment  powers 
of  these  institutions  will  continue  to  be 
exercised  only  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  the  chartering  agency,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Mr  President,  let  me  lake  a  moment 
to  discuss  the  sections  of  this  bill  one  at 
a  time. 

Section  101  removes  the  prohibition 
against  conversion  from  mutual-to- 
stock  form  of  organization  for  savings 
banks  converting  from  a  State  to  a  Fed- 
eral charter.  Here  again,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  legislation  submitted 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
addresses  the  question  of  corporate 
structure  and.  in  fact,  permits  mutual- 
to-stock  conversions  on  an  unrestricted 
basis  in  both  the  savings  bank  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  industries.  These  Issues 
should  be  addressed  and  fully  studied, 
including  the  issues  of  chartering  de 
novo  stock  Federal  savings  banks  and 
the  conversion  of  mutual  savings  and 
loan  associations  into  stock  savings 
banks. 

Section  102  amends  the  commercial 
loan  authority  of  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks  in  light  of  the  experience  ga.ned 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Deregulation 
Act.  Current  law  restricts  commercial 
loans  to  5  percent  of  the  institution's  as- 
sets. It  also  requires  that  such  loans  be 
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made  only  within  the  State  where  the 
bank  is  located  or  within  75  miles  of  the 
bank's  home  ofiBce. 

If  this  is  not  changed,  when  institu- 
tions biamp  up  against  the  5-percent 
limit  they  will  be  forced  to  curtail  futiire 
conunercial  loan  activity.  Other  Institu- 
tions are  inhibited  from  entering  the 
commercial  loan  market  because  the 
presently  permitted  volume  of  lending 
may  be  economically  insufficient  to  ab- 
sorb the  additional  salary  and  other  costs 
necessarily  Involved  in  undertaking  a 
new  activity  of  this  type.  Furthermore, 
the  geographic  limitation  needlessly  re- 
stricts commercial  lending  opportunities 
and  is  contrary  to  long-standing  public 
policy  which  encourages  the  free  flow  of 
credit  to  areas  of  greatest  need.  The 
Commimity  Reinvestment  Act  and 
PHLBB  supervision  will  continue  to  act 
as  safeguards  to  insure  that  local  credit 
needs  are  met. 

In  order  to  make  the  commercial  loan 
authority  a  practical  reality,  the  amend- 
ment eliminates  the  5  percent  and  geo- 
graphic limitations.  This  authority,  like 
any  other  authority  granted  Federal 
mutual  savings  banks  in  this  act,  would 
be  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  At  the  same 
time,  the  amendment  would  add  a  pro- 
vision, identical  to  that  of  national 
banks,  that  commercial  loans  to  any  sin- 
gle borrower  may  not  exceed  10  percent 
of  the  net  worth  of  a  Federal  savings 
banks. 

Section  103  would  authorize  Federal 
mutual  savings  banks  to  accept  demand 
deposits  from  any  source,  rather  than 
in  connection  with  a  commercial,  cor- 
porate or  business  loan  relationship.  This 
change  would  permit  all  Federal  savings 
banks  to  accept  personal  and  business 
checking  deposits.  This  is  clearly  consist- 
ent with  the  recent  action  of  the  Con- 
gress in  authorizing  NOW  accounts  for 
all  types  of  depository  institutions.  Con- 
sumers will  now  have  th°  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  same  transfer  of  funds 
services  from  Federal  savings  banks  that 
are  available  from  commercial  banks. 
Federal  savings  banks  will  also  be  able 
to  compete  for  business  and  government 
demand  deposits  on  the  same  terms_  as 
commercial  banks.  Such  competition 
would  clearly  be  beneficial  to  all  users 
of  demand  deposits. 

Section  104  would  increase  the  invest- 
ment authority  for  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  mutual  savings  banks  in 
service  corporations  from  1  percent  to 
10  percent  of  an  institution's  assets.  Fur- 
thermore, it  would  increase,  from  1  per- 
cent to  1  percent  of  assets,  the  amount 
of  investment  above  which  one-half  of 
any  further  investment  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  used  fw  commimity  and 
inner-city  development  purposes.  As  a 
result,  the  authority  to  Invest  in  serv- 
ice corporations  would  be  increased  to 
more  economically  feasible  levels. 

Section  105  will  clarify  the  obligation 
of  the  FDIC  to  indemnify  the  FSLIC  on 
the  occasion  of  a  conversion  ♦■o  a  Federal 
mutual  savings  bank.  The  effect  would  be 
to  reduce  a  barrier  to  the  conversion  of 
an  FDIC-insured  State  mutual  savings 
bank  to  a  Federal  mutual  savings  bank 


which  imder  the  act  must  be  insured  by 
FSLIC.  Without  this  change,  the  possi- 
bility arises  that  the  conversion  author- 
ity provided  by  the  Congress  may  be  un- 
intentionally undermined  in  practice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  brief  secticm-by- 
section  analysis  be  printed  at  th  s  po  nt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

B.  1752 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreat  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Savings  Bank  Act  of 
1981". 

CHAKTCUNG 

Skc.  101.  Section  S(a)(l)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  UJS.C.  1464(a) 
(1))   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  In  order  to  provide  local  mutual 
thrift  institutions  In  which  people  may  In- 
vest their  funds  and  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  financing  of  homes,  the  Board  Is  author- 
ized, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  It 
may  prescribe,  to  provide  for  the  organiza- 
tion. Incorporation,  examination,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  associations  to  be  known 
as  'Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associations', 
or  'Federal  mutual  savings  banks'  (but  only 
in  the  case  of  Institutions  which,  prior  to 
conversion,  were  State  mutual  savings  banks 
located  in  States  which  authorize  the  char- 
tering of  State  mutual  savings  banks,  pro- 
vided each  conversion  Is  not  in  contraven- 
tion of  State  law) .  and  to  Issue  charters 
therefor,  giving  primary  consideration  to  the 
best  practices  of  local  mutual  thrift  and 
home-financing  Institutions  in  the  United 
States. 

An  association  which  was  formerly  orga- 
nized as  a  savings  bank  under  State  law 
may,  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the  Board, 
continue  to  carry  on  any  activities  It  was 
engEiged  In  Immediately  prior  to  conversion 
and  to  retain  or  make  any  investments  of  a 
type  It  held  on  that  date,  and  such  an  asso- 
ciation which  was  formerly  organized  as  a 
savings  bank  under  State  law  shall  only  be 
permitted  to  establish  branch  offices  and 
other  facilities  in  accordance  with  the  lim- 
itations Imposed  by  State  law  controlling 
applications  of  a  savings  bank  organized 
under  such  State  law.  provided  that  such 
an  association:  (A)  shall  be  exempt  from 
any  numerical  limitations  of  State  law  on 
the  establishment  of  branch  offices  and 
other  facilities,  and  (B)  may.  In  any  case, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  estab- 
lish branch  offices  and  other  facilities  In  Its 
own  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area, 
its  own  county,  or  within  thirty-five  miles 
of  Its  home  office,  but  only  In  Its  State  of 
domicile.  An  association  which  was  formerly 
organized  as  a  savings  bank  under  State  law 
shall  be  subject  to  the  req'alrements  of  State 
law  (Including  any  regulations  promu'gated 
thereunder  and  any  sanction  for  the  viola- 
tion of  any  such  law  or  regulation)  In  effect 
at  the  time  of  conversion,  in  the  State  of  Its 
original  charter — 

"(1)  pertaining  to  discrimination  In  the 
extension  of  home  mortgage  loans  or  adjust- 
ment In  the  terms  of  mortgage  Instruments 
based  on  neighborhood  or  geographical  area, 
and 

"(11)  pertaining  to  requirements  imposed 
under  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act, 
If  the  Board  determines  that  State  law  and 
regulations  Impose  more  stringent  require- 
ments than  Federal  law  and  regulations.". 

COMMERCIAL   LENDING 

Sec.  102.  Section  5(a)(2)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(a) 
(2))   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  A  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  may 
make  commercial,   corporate,   and  business 


loans.  The  total  obUgatlons  to  any  Federal 
mutual  savings  bank  of  any  p>erson.  copart- 
nership, a.ssoclatlon,  or  corporation  shall  at 
no  time  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  net 
worth  of  such  Federal  mutual  savings  bank. 
The  term  'obligations'  means  the  direct  lia- 
bility of  the  maker  or  acceptor  of  paper  dis- 
counted with  or  sold  to  such  Federal  mutual 
savings  bank  and  the  ItabUlty  of  the  en- 
dorser, drawer,  or  guarantor  who  obtains  a 
loan  from  or  discounts  paper  with  or  sells 
paper  under  his  guaranty  to  such  Federal 
mutual  savings  bank  and  shall  Include  In 
the  case  of  oollgatlons  of  a  copartnership  or 
association  the  obligations  of  the  several 
members  thereof  and  shall  Include  in  the 
case  of  obligations  of  a  corporation  all  obU- 
gatlons of  all  subsidiaries  thereof  in  which 
such  corporation  owns  or  controls  a  majority 
Interest.  Such  limitation  of  10  per  centum 
shall  be  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the 
Board  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  from 
among  those  exceptions  provided  for  national 
banlLs  in  section  5200  of  the  B«  vised  Statutes 
or  elsewhere.". 

DEMAND   DEPOSITS 

Sec.  103.  Section  S(a)(3)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464  (a) 
(3))   ts  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Federal  mutual  savings  banks  may 
accept  demand  deposits  from  any  source 
whatever.". 

SERVICE   CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  104.  Section  5(c)  (4)  (B)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  VSC.  1464(c) 
(4)  (B) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Service  Corporations. — Invest- 
ments in  the  capital  stock,  obligations,  or 
other  securities  of  any  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  the 
home  office  of  the  association  is  located.  If 
the  entire  capital  stock  of  such  corporation 
Is  available  for  purchase  only  by  savings  and 
loan  associations  or  mutual  savings  banks  of 
such  State  and  by  Federal  associations  hav- 
ing their  home  offices  in  such  State,  but  no 
association  may  make  any  Investment  under 
this  subparagraph  if  its  aggregate  outstand- 
ing investment  under  this  subparagraph 
would  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  assets  of 
the  association,  except  that  not  less  than 
one-half  of  the  Investment  permitted  under 
this  subparagraph  which  exceeds  1  per  cen- 
tum of  assets  shall  be  used  primarily  lor 
community,  inner-city,  and  community  de- 
velopment purposes". 

CONVERSION   INDEMNinCATION 

Sec.  105.  Section  26  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U  S.C.  1831c)  is  amended 
by  designating  the  first  paragraph  "(a)"  and 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(b)  In  Implementing  the  Indenmiflcatlon 
agreement  specified  in  subsection  (a),  the 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  those  losses  resulting 
from  a  decline  in  the  market  value  of  asset* 
due  to  interest  rate  fluctuations." 

Section-bt-Section  Analtsis  op  tb* 
"Savings  Bank  Act  of  1981" 

Sec.  101.  Increased  investment  authority: 
This  provision  would  delete  the  present  limi- 
tation on  the  equity.  Ixjnd.  and  consumer 
loan  Investment  authorltv  of  Federal  Mutual 
savings  banks,  which  restrict  the  Investment 
to  the  five-year  average  immediately  pre- 
cedln?  conversion  The  orclslon  also  re- 
moves the  prolilbltlon  against  mutual-to- 
stock  conversion  for  savings  banks  convert- 
ing from  a  state  to  Federal  charter. 

Sec.  102.  Increased  commercial  lending 
authority:  This  provision  would  delete  the 
present  5  percent  of  assets  and  home  state- 
or-75  miles  limitations  on  commercial  lend- 
ing by  Federal  mutual  savings  banks  and 
would  substitute  a  single  provision  derived 
from — and  similar   to — the   10  percent    (of 
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Mr.  President,  today 

h  Senator  Heinz  to  introduce 

s  Bank  Act  of  1981.  This  legis- 

expand  the  powers  of  mutual 

btinks  is  urgently  needed.  Tliese 

which  are  the  predominant 

thrift  in  New  England,  must  have 

3  to  stop  the  hemorrhaging  of 

^'^e  must  give  them  the  capac- 

coippete  in  today's  volatile  econ- 

the  first  o.uarter  of  1981,  thrift 
overall  lost  nearly  $900  mil- 
Chairman  Richard  Pratt 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
I  hat  a  full  one-thJrd  of  Amer- 
ts  are  no  longer  viable  under 
(4)nditions.  Our  largest  79  sav- 
banl  s — representing  "^5  percent  of 
industry — lost  $400  million  during 
months  of  1981.  Savings  and 
in  the  same  boat.  Chairman 
estimated  that  nearly  three- 
them  will  lose  money  in  1981. 
the  current  high,  volatile  rates 
make  new  powers  for  thrifts 
Quite   simply,   it   is   because 
market  funds  and  money  market 
h^ve  made  regulat'on  Q  a 
Thrifts  must  reward  savers 
comp^itive  rates  if  they  expect  to 
attract  fimds.  Money  market 
been  paying  interest  at  rates 
teens — and  most  financial 
sxpect  these  rates  to  remain 


high 


must  offer  market  certificates 
o  compete.  In  a  time  of  sky- 
st  rates,  they  must  have  flax- 
their  asset  side  to  have  any 
long   term  survival.   This   bill 
asset  powers  of  savings  banks 
hose  of  commercial  banks.  Ex- 
:ommercial  loan  authority  is 
or  savings  banks  to  build  port- 
can  survive  the  business  cycle. 

THBIITS    AND     BOUSING 

that  some  people  in  the  hous- 
induftry — and    some    of    my    col- 
believe  that  housing 
unless  thrifts  are  required  to 
rate  mortgage  loans.  This 
ausible  at  first  glance.  But  a 


hard  look  at  the  history  of  these  lenders 
indicates  the  contrary.  The  very  inflexi- 
bility of  their  investments  has  hurt  earn- 
ing and  crippled  thrifts  in  bidding  for 
money  against  nonfinancial  entities  such 
as  the  money  market  funds.  This  has 
literally  dried  up  mortgage  credit  in  some 
areas  for  months  at  a  time. 

Savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  are  our  specialists  in  hous- 
ing finance.  They  know  the  business.  I 
am  not  afraid  that,  given  the  broader 
powers,  they  will  turn  away  from  hous- 
ing. Mortgages  will  still  be  a  dominant 
part  of  their  portfolio.  But  future  home 
lending  will  be  tied  to  more  interest-sen- 
sitive mortgage  notes  And  the  ability  to 
make  other  interest-sensitive  loans  to 
consumers  and  businesses  will  make  a 
crucial  difference  in  their  capacity  to 
compete  and  endure.  It  will  let  them 
moderate  the  dramatic  declines  in  mort- 
gage credit  availability  that  occur  now 
during  periods  of  tight  money. 

TH«     WBCBNCT     OF    ACTION 

Mr.  President,  the  time  to  act  is  now. 
On  many  occasions.  Chairman  Pratt  has 
voiced  his  support  for  a  so-called  super- 
thrift,  one  with  the  expanded  powers 
vital  to  meet  today's  competition.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Bank  Board  has  pre- 
pared legislation  on  new  powers  for 
thrifts,  and  I  appreciate  that  leadership. 
However,  savings  banks  generally  are  not 
imder  the  Bank  Board's  regulation.  It  is 
essential  that  .savings  banks  be  included 
in  the  final  plans  to  make  the  thrift  In- 
dustry more  competitive. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  second  time 
in  this  session  that  I  have  introduced 
legislation  concerned  with  powers  for 
mutual  savings  banks.  In  June,  I  intro- 
duced S.  1413,  a  bill  to  expand  their  pow- 
ers and  to  provide  flexibility  for  regula- 
tors who  oversees  thrifts.  I  am  happy  to 
join  with  Senator  Heinz  today  because 
the  situation  is  so  critical.  We  must  act 
now  to  give  thrift  institutions  the  powers 
to  survive,  compete,  and  continue  to  pro- 
"ide  their  vital  services.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Packwood,   Mr.   Bradley,   Mrs. 

Kassebatjm,     Mr.     Percy,     Mr. 

Cohen,   Mr.   Pryor,   Mr.   Mkl- 

CHER,  and  Mr.  Burdick)  : 
S.  1754.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  the  3- 
day  prior  hospitalization  requirement 
for  coverage  of  extended  care  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

COVERAGE  or  EXTENDED  CARE  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  stop  forcing  older  Amer- 
icans to  shuttle  between  nursing  homes 
and  hospitals  just  to  meet  costly  paper- 
work requirements.  My  coUeagues  join- 
ing me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation 
are  Senators  Packwood,  Bradley,  Kasse- 
batjm, Percy,  Cohen,  Pryor,  Melcher, 
and  Burdick. 

This  amendment  will  eliminate  the 
current  requirement  that  a  medicare 
beneficiary  spend  3  days  as  a  hospital  in- 
patient before  eligibility  for  a  skilled 
nursing  facility  can  be  established. 
Deleting  this  requirement  will  reduce 
unnecessary  hospitalization,  put  an  end 
to  the  traumatic  transferring  between 


hospitals  and  nurssing  homes  that  the 
current  requirement  entails. 

The  original  requirement  was  in- 
tended BiS  a  gatekeeping  mechanism,  but 
a  recent  HHS  study  conducted  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Oregon  reveals  that  it  may 
actually  increase  costs.  The  study  foimd 
that  some  patients,  such  as  the  termi- 
nally ill  or  those  needing  to  be  upgraded 
from  intermediate  to  skilled  care,  must 
be  inappropriately  placed  in  a  hospital  to 
obtain  medicare  coverage.  Since  hospital 
costs  are  three  to  five  times  that  of 
skilled  nursing  facilities,  elimination  of 
this  requirement  would  provide  savings 
that  would  be  apphed  to  less  expensive 
SNF  stays.  The  study  concluded  that 
eliminating  the  3-day  prior  hospitaliza- 
tion requirement  would  be  imlikely  to  in- 
crease utihzation  beyond  the  present 
hospital/ SNF  stays  since  current  skilled 
requirements  woilld  still  be  in  place. 

This  amendment  provides  one  of  the 
rare  occasions  in  our  present  system 
where  we  can  expand  benefit  flexibility 
without  a  reciprocal  expansion  of  pro- 
gram costs.  Furtliermore,  it  eliminates  a 
burdensome  requirement  impeding  ap- 
propriate placement  of  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries and  medical  decisionmaking. 
Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  tills  legislation  which 
will  provide  a  much  needed  benefit  to 
medicare  beneficiaries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1754 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1811  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "related  post-hos- 
pital" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ex- 
terded  care". 

(b)  Subsections  (a)(2).  (b)(2),  and  (e) 
of  section  1812  of  such  Act  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "post-hospital". 

(c)  Subsections  (a)(3)  and  (b)(2)  of  sec- 
tion 1813  of  such  Aci.  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "post-hospital"  each  place  It 
appears. 

(d)  Section  1814(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "post-hospital"  each 
place  It  appears  In  paragraphs  (2)(C).  (G). 
rind  (7) ;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  for  any  of  the  con- 
ditions" and  all  that  follows  in  paragraph 
(2)  (C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon. 

(e)(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  1861  of 
such  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  ",  and  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section"  In  the  matter  before  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  section  1814(f)(2). 
and  subsection  (1)  of  this  section,"  in  the 
third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•'and  section  1814(f)  (2)". 

(2)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  is  re- 
pealed. 

(3)  Paragraphs  (1)(G),  (2)  (A),  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (v)  of  such  section  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "post-hospital" 
nach  place  it  appears. 

(4)  Subsection  (y)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Post-Hospital"  In 
the  heading  and  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(4). 

(f)  Subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  section 
1866  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strlk- 
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Ing  out  "post-hospital"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears. 

(g)  Subsections  (d)  and  (f)  of  section 
1883  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "post-hospital"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears. 

(h)  Section  226(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "post-hospital  extended  care 
services"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ex- 
tended care  services"  and  by  striking  out 
"except  that"  in  paragraph  (II  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  such  paragraph 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and '. 

(1)  Section  7(d)(1)  of  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "posthospital  extended  care  services" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "extended  care 
services". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  services  pro- 
vided on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.0 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Chiles)  : 
S.  1755.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207  of 
title  IB,  United  St?.tes  Code,  to  provide 
explicitly  for  consideration  of  the  sources 
of  bail  money  and  the  risk  to  safety  of 
the  public  and  other  persons  in  proceed- 
ings for  the  consideration  of  release  of 
criminal  defendants  in  drug-related  cases 
before  trial  imde/  that  chapter;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RELEASE    or    CRIT.IINAL     DEFENDANTS    IN 
DRUG-RELATED    CASES 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  along  with  Senator 
Chiles,  companion  legislation  to  H  R. 
4705  by  Representative  Shav/  that  will 
help  keep  drug  smugglers  off  our  streets 
by  stiffening  bail  provisions.  This  bill  has 
been  endorsed  by  ihe  entire  Florida  dele - 
Eation.  Federal  bail  procedures  for  drug 
smugglers  must  be  reformed  if  we  are  to 
curb  the  ever-increasing  amoimt  of  ille 
gal  drug  traCBcking  in  our  country.  Cur- 
rently, drug  smugglers  post  bail  just  like 
others  charged  with  a  crime.  However, 
drug  smugglers  are  not  just  like  other 
defendants.  The  difference  is  that  drug 
smugglers  are  often  worth  $30  or  $40 
million  and  even  $1  million  in  forfeited 
bail  is  just  another  business  expense  to 
them.  Therefore,  accused  drug  smugglers 
must  be  treated  differently  because  con- 
ventional procedures  do  not  insure  that 
these  defendants  will  be  tried  in  a  court 
of  law.  Instead,  drug  smugglers  skip  town 
and  continue  imhindered  in  their  illegal 
and  highly  profitable  business  elsewhere. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  toda; 
changes  current  bail  procedures  in  two 
ways.  First,  this  bill  requires  judges,  when 
determining  the  amoimt  of  bail  or  if  it 
should  be  granted  at  all,  to  consider 
whether  a  defendant  will  harm  the  com- 
munity if  released  pending  trial.  This 
change  will  permit  judges  to  refuse  bail 
to  repeat  offenders  of  our  drug-smuggling 
laws  and  to  raise  bail  amounts  shouia 
they  decide  to  release  them. 

Second,  judges  are  required  to  hold  a 
hearing  before  a  defendant  charged  with 
drug  smugglmg  is  released  to  determine 
that  source  of  funds  used  to  post  bail. 
If  the  judge  determines  that  the  source 
of  funds  is  an  illegal  one,  then  he  will 
deny  a  request  for  bail.  The  purpose  of 
this  change  is  to  insure  that  funds  put  up 
for  bail  come  from  a  source  unrelated  to 
drug  smuggling.  That  way,  bond  money 
will  not  be  forfeited  simply  as  a  cost  of 


doing  business.  And  it  will  cost  someone 
dearly  if  these  defendants  do  disappear. 

Mr.  President.  I  represent  a  State  with 
a  very  special  problem.  Because  of 
Florida's  unique  location,  we  must  deal 
with  an  incredibly  high  volume  of  drug 
smuggling.  And  as  long  as  Federal  bail 
procedures  remain  lenient,  Florida  will 
have  a  serious  crime  problem.  The  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation's  1980  crime 
report  showed  that  of  the  10  cities  in  the 
country  with  the  highest  crime  rates,  6 
of  those  cities  are  in  Florida.  A  primarj' 
cause  of  these  high  rates  of  violent  crime 
is  directly  related  to  illegal  drug  dealing. 

Recently,  the  New  York  Times  high- 
lighted the  problem  associated  with  set- 
ting bond  for  drug  smugglers  in  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Violence  and  Rot  Spread  in 
Florida  With  Its  Vast  Flow  of  Drugs." 
The  article  ouoted  Capt.  Marshall  Frank, 
chief  of  the  homicide  section  of  the  pub- 
lic safety  department  in  Dade  County. 
He  stated: 

Drug  dealers  outman  ub.  they  have  un- 
limited budgets.  There's  hardly  any  bond 
they  can't  make,  and  If  they  make  it,  they're 
gone.  Why  should  they  go  to  prison  In  the 
United  States? 

The  article  also  quoted  Jim  Simmons, 
the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  fugitive 
squad  for  the  U.S.  Marshals  Office  in 
south  Florida  as  saving  that  as  of  last 
March  he  was  looking  for  365  persons 
who  had  jumped  bond.  Of  these.  350 
were  involved  with  drugs.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
along  with  a  copy  of  this  New  York 
Times  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1755 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  3146  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  Lhat  the  person,  if  the  offenses  charged 
Involves  possession  or  transfer  of  a  controlled 
substance  (as  such  term  Is  defined  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act), 
will  not  pose  a  danger  to  any  other  person 
or  to  the  community"  after  "assure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  person  for  trial". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3146  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "will  reasonably  as- 
sure appearance"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "win  give  the  required  assurance";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thj  following: 
"If  the  accused  is  charged  with  an  offense 
involving  possession  or  transfer  of  a  con- 
trolled substance  (as  such  term  is  defined 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act)  the  Judicial  officer  shall  hold  hearings 
and  accept  testimony  to  determine  that  the 
resources  of  sureties  or  the  cash  used  for 
deposit  has  been  obtained  by  noncriminal 
means  and  will  reasonably  assure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  person  charged.". 

Violence  and  Rot  Spread  in  Florida  With 
Its  Vast  Plow  of  Drugs 
(By  Jo  Thomas) 
Miami,    March   3. — Through    this  city  of 
sunlight  and  excess,   where  now  and  then 
a  child  will  turn  up  at  a  comer  store  with 
a    $100    bin.    demanding    candy    bars    and 
change,  there  flows  a  river  of  narcotics  bring- 
ing with  It  so  much  opulence  and  violence, 
■o  much  money  and  corruption,  that  pubUc 


officials  look  back  at  Prohibition  for  com- 
parisons, and  even  those  faU. 

The  staggering  volume  of  Florida's  drug 
trade  cannot  readily  be  seen:  70  percent  of 
the  nation's  cocaine.  80  percent  of  Its  mari- 
juana. 90  percent  of  the  counterfeit  Qua- 
aludes  go  Into  the  pipeline  here.  The  local 
trade  Is  conservatively  estimated  at  $7  bil- 
lion, "the  biggest  retail  business  in  our 
state."  as  Jim  Smith,  the  Florida  Attorney 
General,  describes  It. 

But  the  effects  of  this  commerce  can  be 
seen  and  felt  everywhere,  in  the  gllttermg 
shops  where  one  can  buy  a  tS.OOO  hat.  in 
the  private  clubs  where  one  can  buy  a  teiX) 
bottle  of  wine,  in  middle-class  neighbor- 
hoods where  houses  are  leased  for  cash,  paid 
five  or  six  months  in  advance  In  $20  bills, 
no  questions  asked,  and  In  the  hoepltal  In- 
tensive care  ward  where  Josephine  Wllllama, 
25  ye^rs  old,  has  been  waiting  40  days  and 
40  nights  for  her  little  boy  to  wake  up. 

SHOT  fired  BT    IS-TEAB-OLD 

The  child.  Donnell  Roblnaon.  6  years  old. 
was  shot  in  the  head  while  walking  home 
from  school  with  his  mother,  who  wanted 
to  make  sure  he  would  be  safe.  Tbe  bullet 
came  from  a  gun  fired  by  a  15-year-oId  hav- 
ing a  quarrel  with  a  friend  over  marijuana. 
Donnell  and  his  mother  were  on  the  wrong 
comer  In  Liberty  City  at  the  wrong  time. 

"Drugs  are  probably  the  biggest  reason 
for  the  upsurge  in  homicides."  said  Capt. 
MarshaU  Prank,  chief  of  the  homicide  sec- 
tion of  the  Public  Safety  Department  In 
Dade  County,  which  encircles  Miami.  So  far 
this  year,  homicides  are  running  49  percent 
ahead  of  last  year's  record  number,  667. 

On  the  wall  of  Captain  Frank's  office  is 
a  framed  bar  graph  of  homicides  In  recent 
Shears,  with  red  columns  for  homicides  and 
shorter  blue  columns  for  cases  that  have 
been  cleared.  For  1980.  the  red  column  climbs 
up  out  of  the  graph,  over  the  wooden  frame 
and  onto  the  wall. 

Twenty-four  percent  of  the  homicides, 
Captain  Prank  said,  are  drug-related,  but 
"that  doesn't  Include  robberies  or  domestic 
kllUnrjs  in  which  drugs  figure." 

"Realistically."  he  said.  "I'd  say  50  percent 
of  homicides  directly  or  Indirectly  are  a  re- 
sult of  drug  use  or  drug  traffic." 

"The  average  law-abiding  citizen  or  tourist 
hsts  a  low  risk  factor  of  being  victimized  by 
violent  crime."  Ca-jtatn  Frank  contends. 
"Most  homicides  occur  in  ghetto  areas  or 
among  participants  In  crime." 

The  murder  last  week  of  Adolfo  Ibarra,  23. 
a  Colombian,  Is  typical  of  what  Captain 
Frank  is  up  a<;alnst.  Mr.  Ibarra  stopped  his 
car  In  a  residential  neighborhood  popular 
with  what  are  called  "cocaine  cowboys."  Pour 
men  surrounded  his  car.  machine-gunned 
him.  got  back  in  their  car  and  drove  off. 
Mr.  Ibarra  represented  the  county's  lOOtb 
homicide  this  year. 

"In  many  cases,"  Captain  Prank  said, 
"we're  investigating  Colombian  homicides 
that  happen  to  occur  on  United  States  soil. 
They  have  no  roots  in  the  community.  We 
can't  Identify  the  victims.  The  suspects  have 
false  names." 

Jack  Sullivan,  a  Miami  police  spokesman, 
discussed  the  case  of  Jorge  Marrero.  26,  who 
was  shot  once  in  the  stomach  while  walking 
to  his  car  shortly  after  midnight  Friday  and 
survived.  But  Mr.  Sullivan  said.  "He  Just 
wouldn't  say  anything." 

Mr.  Marrero  was  believed  to  have  been  In- 
volved in  a  drug-related  quarrel.  Today, 
shortly  a.'ter  midnight,  someone  went  to  the 
Mercy  Hospital  room  where  Mr.  Marrero  lay 
sleeping  a.id  shot  him  again,  this  time  In 
the  head  at  close  range.  He  did  not  survive. 

"Drui^  dealers  outman  us."  said  Captain 
Prsjik.  "They  have  unlimited  budgets. 
There's  hardly  any  bond  t^ey  can't  make, 
and  If  they  make  It.  they're  gone.  Why  should 
thev  go  to  prison  !n  the  United  States?" 

According  to  Jim  Simmons,  the  Inspector 
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LOWERED   TO    $1    MILLION 


to  cut  off  drug  dealers'  ability  to  move  and 
launder  money. 

Last  month  an  officer  of  the  Landmark 
First  National  Bank  In  Fort  Lauderdale  was 
among  three  persons  arrested  In  a  scheme 
to  launder  $70  million  in  profits  from  the 
sale  of  cocaine  and  marijuana. 

Investigations  also  Involve  the  police.  Six 
officers  m  Captain  Frank's  homicide  section 
have  been  sxispended  from  the  force  and 
nine  have  been  transferred  out  of  the  sec- 
tion pending  an  F.B.I.  Investigation  of 
charges  that  some  of  the  detectives  accepted 
expensive  gifts  from  a  man  identified  by 
Federal  agents  as  a  major  cocaine  desUer. 

Most  of  those  trying  to  stop  the  drug 
trade  point  out  that  the  traffic  Is  enormous 
because  the  market  for  drugs  Is  huge. 

"Cocaine."  said  Captain  Prank,  "Is  not 
a  slum  drug.  It's  the  drug  of  the  elite.  The 
profits  wouldn't  be  here  if  people  weren't 
using  it." 

The  killings  and  the  corruption  occur 
where  the  drugs  and  money  meet  and  change 
hands,  in  Southwest  Dade  County  or  In  Lib- 
erty City,  in  places  the  beautiful  people  are 
not  likely  to  see.  "There  is  no  way,  they  can 
know  what  It's  like,"  Captain  Prank  said.* 
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Irug  smuggler  has,  he  noted,  are 
to  plan  and  plenty  of  money, 
a  Cuban  whom  the  authorities 
be  a  marijuana  dealer  was  found 
liere.  With  him  were  duffel  bags 
sacks  full  of  money.  $5,  $10,  $20 

$841,000  In  all. 
io  much  money  In  Miami,  much 
from  tourism  and  from  Latin 
Ihvestment,  that  the  Federal  Re- 
here  has  a  $4  billion  annual  sur- 
jther  Federal  Reserve  banks  have 
rtages. 


time 
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much  money  comes  the  posslbll- 

corrv^tlon.  According  to  sources  at  the 

of  Justice,  at  least   10  Florida 

low  under  a  Federal  grand  jury 

part  of  Operation  Greenback. 

eijture  of  the  Justice  Department. 

Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  In- 

Rev^nue  Service,  the  Customs  Service 

Enforcement  Administration 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    46 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  46,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  permit  present  and  former  ci- 
vilian employees  of  the  Government  to 
receive  civil  service  annuity  credit  for 
retirement  purposes  for  periods  of  mili- 
tary service  to  the  United  States  as  was 
covered  by  socijil  security,  regardless  of 
eligibility  for  social  security  benefits. 

S.     603 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
Senator  from  Wiscons  n  (Mr.  Kasten) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  603,  a  biU 
to  amend  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  exempt  nonprofit  veterans'  or- 
ganizations and  nonprofit  fraternal  or- 
ganizations from  the  requirement  that 
certain  performance  royalties  be  paid  to 
copyright  holders. 

S.     604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
LER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  604, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  provide  that  telephone  receiv- 
ers may  not  be  sold  In  interstate  com- 
merce unless  they  are  manufactured  in 
a  manner  which  permits  their  use  oy 
persons  with  hearing  impairments, 

S.     BBS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  895,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  certain  provisions  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years,  to  extend  certain  other 
provisions  for  an  additional  7  years,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    1081 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1081.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  orovide  for  a  deduction  for  cer- 
tain amounts  paid  into  a  reserve  for 
service  liabihty  losses  and  expenses  of 
design  professionals  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


S.    1106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ZoRmsxY,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1106,  a  bill  to 
reform  the  insanity  defense. 

S.    1276 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
12  76,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  small  busi- 
nesses to  reduce  the  value  of  excess 
inventory. 

8.    1610 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Oarh)  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1610,  a 
bill  to  increase  the  excise  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes and  to  transfer  the  revenues  from 
such  tax  to  the  Federal  hospital  insur- 
ance trust  fund. 

S.    1631 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNoinrE)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1631,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

S.    1637 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  'Mrs.  Hawkins) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1637,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Federal  annuity  pro- 
gram to  compensate  participants  in  pri- 
vate pension  plans  which  terminated  be- 
fore July  1,  1974,  for  nonforfeitable 
pensions  benefits  which  were  lost  by  rea- 
son of  the  termination,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    164S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1645.  a  bill  to 
let  funds  in  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts be  used  to  purchase  collectibles. 

S.    1706 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1706,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  better  protect 
against  interstate  transport  of  pollu- 
tants, to  control  existing  and  new 
sources  of  acid  deposition,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  PennsylvEuiia  (Mr.  Heinz)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  62,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  September  20  through 
26,  1981  as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Week." 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLT7TION    97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  97,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  second  full  week  in  October 
as  "National  Legal  Secretaries'  Court 
Observance  Week." 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLUTION    114 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodo,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa)  ,  the 
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Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  114,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  des- 
ignate October  23,  1981,  as  "Hungarian 
Freedom  Day." 

SENATE  CONCtTRRENT  RESOLUTION   21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr .  Haya- 
kawa) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  21.  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  on  the  Baltic  States 
question. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    211 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers, 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Huddlestoni  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  211,  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  encourage  banks  to 
make  loans  available  for  productive  uses 
while  eliminating  loans  for  speculative 
and  unproductive  uses. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  231— RESOLU- 
nON  RELATING  TO  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  U.S.  ASSETS 

Mr.  PERCY  submitted  the  following 
resolution:    which   was  referred   to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  .Affairs : 
S.  Res.  231 

Whereas  the  debt  of  the  United  States  now 
exceeds  one  trillion  dollars; 

Whereas  the  acquisition  cost  of  the  assets 
owned  by  the  United  States  also  exceeds  one 
trillion  dollars: 

Whereas  many  Federal  properties  have  ap- 
preciated significantly  since  they  were  ac- 
quired, so  that  the  true  value  of  the  tangible 
assets  oi  the  United  States  may  be  substan- 
tially more  than  one  trillion  dollars: 

Whereas  the  federal  government  has  ro 
Idea  what  Its  assets  are  currently  worth; 

Whereas  the  federal  government  currently 
has  surplus  property  with  an  acquisition 
cost  of  $1,323387.000  and  may  have  prop- 
erty worth  many  times  this  amount  that  Is 
not  needed  by  the  fedaral  government,  but 
has  not  been  declared  surplus; 

Whereas  most  properties  declared  to  be 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, of  which  many  are  quite  valuable, 
have  been  given  away; 

Whereas  the  proceeds  from  those  few  fed- 
eral properties  sold  at  market  value  have 
been  used,  not  to  restrain  or  reduce  the  na- 
tional debt,  but  to  acquire  more  government 
property; 

Whereas  federal  assets  are  the  property  of 
the  American  people,  but  they  have  not 
heretofore  been  managed  to  the  maximum 
benefit  of  the  people; 

Whereas  without  an  up-to-date  Inventory 
of  federal  assets,  there  Is  no  way  to  distin- 
guish between  those  which  are  needed  and 
those  which  are  not;  without  knowledge  of 
the  approximate  market  value  of  such  assets, 
there  Is  no  way  to  set  priorities  for  liquida- 
tion; and  without  Improved  procedures  the 
government  may  be  unable  to  liquidate  un- 
needed  assets  at  their  market  value; 

Whereas  many  federal  properties  could  be 
liquidated  without  damage  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  often  without  changing  the  present 
public  use  of  surh  properties; 

Whereas  the  federal  government  can  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  national  debt  only  at 


the  risk  of  serious  damage  to  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  and  other  national  econo- 
mies throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  the  liquidation  of  carefully  se- 
lected federal  properties  could  contribute  to 
restraining  and  ultimately  reducing  the  na- 
tional debt  of  the  United  States; 

iiesolt'ed,  that  It  Is  the  s;nse  of  the  Senate 
that  (1)  the  government  of  the  United  States 
must  manage  Its  assets  in  a  manner  more 
prudent  and  beneficial  to  the  interests  oi  the 
American  people:  (2;  the  President  should 
Immediately  direct  the  heads  of  ail  Executive 
Branch  agencies  to  Inventory  their  assets 
(except  for  national  parks,  monuments,  his- 
toric sites  and  other  holdings  for  which  an 
inventory  would  serve  no  purpose),  to  esti- 
mate the  approximate  value  of  each  asset, 
and  to  Identify  the  usee  to  which  oach  asset 
Is  put;  (3)  the  President  should  then  Iden- 
tify which  assets  are  surplus  to  federal  needs 
and  should  be  candidates  for  liquidation; 
(4)  the  President  should  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  any  legislative  and  administrative 
revisions  that  may  be  needed  to  carry  out 
such  a  prograjn  of  liquidation  In  an  orderly 
manner;  (5)  the  receipts  of  this  program 
should  be  used  only  to  restrain  and  ulti- 
mately reduce  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  States:  and  (6)  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral should  Investigate  and  recommend  to 
the  Congress  and  each  agency  Improved  proc- 
esses for  managing  federal  asse'^^.  estimating 
their  value,  and  liquidating  those  which  are 
unneeded. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
calling  for  measures  that  wiil  bring  busi- 
ness-like discipline  and  fiscal  responsi- 
bility to  the  way  the  Federal  Government 
manages  its  assets.  The  resolution  I  am 
introducing  today  calls  on  the  President 
to  inventorj-  the  Jissets  of  the  United 
States,  estimate  their  market  value,  iden- 
tify which  are  unneeded  and  can  be  sold, 
and  recommend  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative action  to  streamhne  the  Uqui- 
dation  process. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  be  done 
as  an  alternative  to  cutting  the  budget. 
However,  I  do  believe  that  this  house- 
cleaning  would  contribute  significantly 
to  our  long-range  goals  of  a  more  effi- 
cient Government,  reduced  inflation,  and 
relief  from  high  interest  rates  and,  above 
all,  our  need  to  restrain  and  ultimately 
reduce  the  national  debt, 

I  might  say  this  hajs  been  one  of  a 
series  of  many  things  that  I,  and  others 
who  are  somewhat  aghast  at  the  way  the 
Government  runs,  have  tried  to  bring 
into  the  business  of  Government  those 
business  like  procedures  which  are 
adaptable.  We  recognize  that  you  do  not 
run  the  Federal  Government  as  a  profit- 
making  enterprise.  We  certainly  are  a 
long,  long  way  from  that  with  a  $1  tril- 
lion debt,  and  going  up  to  astronomical 
figures. 

But  there  are  certain  aspects  which 
have  been  developed  in  the  world  of 
business  that  are  universally  applicable. 
A  good  university  should  run  itself  in 
accordance  with  these  principles;  a  good 
nonprofit  organization  should  run  itself 
in  accordance  with  these  principles. 

For  instance,  on  budgetary  control,  in 
the  first  190  years  of  Congress  we  never 
really  had  any  kind  of  budgetary  con- 
trol. We  did  not  have  a  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

We  did  not  have  deadline  dates  before 
we  did  things.  We  always  worked  in  the 
area  of  appropriations  and  authoriza- 


tions, looking  at  the  President's  budget, 
but  generally  paying  not  too  much  attri- 
tion to  it.  com.ng  up  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  or  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year,  nm- 
ning  late  night  sessions,  putting  bill  after 
bill  in,  all  of  which  we  call  Christmas 
tree  bills,  adding  thmgs,  adding  thmgs. 
adding  things,  adding  biUions  of  dollars 
to  the  deficit  which,  for  many  months, 
we  never  even  knew  what  the  total  ac- 
tually was. 

And  so  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee began  work  on  the  Budget  Re- 
form Act  o;  1974.  And,  in  lead  with  my 
distmgu;shed  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  «)mmittee.  Senator  Sam  Irvin.  and. 
as  ranking  minority  member,  I  also 
worked  bipartisanly  with  Ed  Muskie,  we 
developed  a  system,  invented  the  word 
"reconcihation,"  a  word  that  was  not  well 
known,  but  certamly  is  well  known  now, 
because  it  enabled  $36  billion  to  be  cut 
out  of  the  budget.  It  has  somewhat  de- 
layed the  process,  but  what  it  has  done  if 
it  ha£  given  us  the  biggest  budget  cut 
in  the  history  of  the  Congress  of  tlie 
United  States  And  I  do  not  think  we 
would  reverse  that. 

We  are  now  just  a  few  days  away  from 
a  m  lestone  in  American  history — the 
day  our  national  debt  reaches  the  $1 
triihon  mark.  Every  year,  the  debt  keepf 
rising,  and  every  year  the  Congress  ap- 
proves hftmg  tiie  debt  ceiling  to  yet 
another  record  level.  If  we  do  not  learn 
how  to  stop  this  dangerous  trend  by  the 
mid-1980's.  we  could  easily  push  our 
economy  past  the  breaking  point.  The 
trillon  dollar  milestone  should  be  a  sig- 
nal to  us  in  Congress  that  now  is  the 
time  to  get  serious  about  finally  doinf 
something  about  this. 

We  have  already  begun  to  cut  back 
on  sprawlmg,  unmanageable  Govern- 
ment programs  to  help  put  the  Federal 
establisiiment  back  on  a  leaner,  more 
manageable  footing.  We  have  made  re- 
markable progress  in  a  short  time,  cut- 
ting the  Federal  budget,  cutting  Federal 
income  taxes,  and  cutting  back  on  the 
infiationary  impact  of  Government  reg- 
ulations. But.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  remains  an  extremely  significant 
opportunity  where  far  too  little  has  been 
done.  Until  today,  we  have  had  little  or 
no  discussion  about  finding  out  what  the 
Government  owns — its  assets — and  cut- 
ting back  on  those  assets  which  are 
simply  not  needed. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  according  to  the  most 
recent  Federal  reports,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's total  assets  amount  to  just 
over  $1  trillion.  About  $434  billion  of  this 
is  property,  buildings,  equipment  and 
various  materials,  with  $130  biiron  clas- 
sified as  real  property  assets.  But  these 
figures  I  know  seriously  underestimate 
current  market  values  since  they  reflect 
only  the  cost  of  acquisition.  And  the  cost 
of  acquisition  of  anything  in  the  past  is 
substantally  less  than  the  cost  of  acqui- 
sition today. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's assessment  of  47  million  acres  of 
Federal  land  in  California  breaks  down 
to  only  $21  per  acre.  Nevada  land  is 
valued  at  65  cents  per  acre  and  Illinois 
land  at  $3f»0  per  acre.  In  contrast  to  that, 
some  of  the  rich  farmland  of  Illinois 
that  I  have  seen  traded  lately  is  trading 
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( iver  $4,000  an  acre.  The  District 
a  land  is  valued  at  $12,500 
these  are  less  than  10  percent 
probable  market  value. 

point  could  be  made  about 
made    on    the    property 
was   acquired;    that    is.   mis- 
parking  lots,  et  cetera.  The 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  is 
just — and  get  this — $11  mil- 
on  preliminary  research,  we 
true  value  of  U.S.  real  prop- 
is  likely  to  be  much,  much 
a  trillion  dollars;  $7  trillion, 
n  my  judgment. 
Government  has  virtually  no  idea 
value  of  what  it  owns.  As  a 
tjusinessman.  I  can  tell  you  that 
s   top  management  has   to 
about  the  company's  assets 
what  they  are  actually  worth.  If 
's  board  of  directors  ever 
that  management  had  no  idea 
value  of  the  firm's  £issets,  they 
ply  not  stand  for  it. 
now,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ion  is  holding  546  excess  or  sur- 
propert'es  with  a  total  ac- 
value  of  $1.3  billion.  But  in 
current  value,  many  of  these 
grossly  underestimated.  GSA 
even  make  an  estimation  of  the 
value  for  surplus  property 
the  determination  is  made  on 
of  it.  And  before  an  excess 
property  is  sold,  the  Federal 
typically  struggles  through 
bureaucratic      delays — 10 
more  in  some  cases. 

get  outraged  at  something 

,  th'ngs  will  get  much  worse 

t.  When  we  are  holding  on  to 

that  we  no  longer  need,  where 

no  earthly  use  for  it,  it  is  like 

deciding  for  sentimental  rea- 

will  sell  my  house  and  buy  an- 

I  will  not  sell  it  but  hang  on 

homestead  and  buy  another 

hang  on  to  the  two  of  them. 

and  hang  on  to  the  three  of 

would  examine  their  sanity 

id  things  like  that.  But  that  is 

Federal  Government  does. 

with  military  and  with  civil- 
are  hanging  onto  something  we 
need.  We  are  not  getting  back 
we  can  use.  It  is  costing  us 
operate  this  surplus  property 
have  no  earthly  use  for  what- 
Then.  of  course,  we  go  through 
of,  "If  we  declare  it  sur- 
do  we  do?  We  offer  it  first 
and  then  local  communities." 
ably  did  not  need  it  in  the  first 
if  it  is  a  gift,  if  it  comes  to 
$1,  why  not  take  it?  All  of  a 
Ihey  are  taking  on  an  operating 
We  simply  have  too  many  ex- 
the  Federal  Government  not 
business  in  a  very  prudent-like 
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you  some  examples  of  what  the 
Govemnkent  is  holding  onto,  there  are 
109  acre  I  of  surplus  land  In  Fairfax,  Va., 
which  h  ive  been  sitting  unused  and  un- 
.sold  for  9  years.  In  Belts ville.  Md.,  there 
are  5.5  i  cres  of  unneeded  Federal  prop- 
erty wh  ch  has  been  unused  since  1937. 
Mr.  Prendent.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
these   pircels    are   worth — nobody   has 


bothered  to  appraise  them — but  I  am 
sure  they  are  worth  a  lot  of  money.  It  is 
almost  certain  that,  if  sold,  these  prop- 
erties would  be  put  to  more  effective 
productive  use  in  the  private  sector.  But 
because  the  Federal  Government  keeps 
hanging  onto  them,  we  lose  the  financial 
benefits  which  result  from  their  sale,  and 
the  State  and  local  governments  receive 
no  taxes  from  their  private  use. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  that  tremen- 
dous amounts  of  unneeded  property, 
much  of  it  in  the  Defense  Department, 
is  never  reported  excess.  While  it  is  diflB- 
cult  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  list,  we 
are  dlscovermg  examples  of  valuable 
land  that  shouid  probably  be  sold — espe- 
cially in  view  of  our  current  economic 
situation.  For  example,  the  Defense  De- 
partment owns  prime  beachfront  prop- 
erty right  in  the  middle  of  Waikiki  Beach 
in  Hawaii,  on  which  sits  a  416-room  lux- 
ury hotel,  used  exclusively  by  vacationing 
military  personnel — for  super-bargain 
rates,  I  shoold  add. 

Finally,  the  proceeds  from  those  few 
Federal  properties  so.d  at  market  value 
have  been  used,  not  to  relieve  pressure  on 
the  national  debt,  but  to  acquire  more 
Government  property.  Proceeds  from  the 
relatively  small  sales,  only  $84  million 
last  year,  go  entirely  to  the  Land  smd 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  which  is  used 
primarily  to  acquire  new  lands.  But  GSA 
sales  are  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in 
terms  of  LWCF  assets:  The  Fund  has  a 
surplus  of  approximately  $3  billion  from 
offohore  oil  lease  sales.  Thus,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  unable  to  liquidate  assets  for 
the  financial  benefit  of  the  taxpayers  it 
either  gives  the  land  away  or  sells  it, 
with  proceeds  going  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
from  the  outset  that  I  am  not  proposing 
that  we  should  add  up  the  value  of  na- 
tional parks,  historic  monuments  or 
other  priceless  national  treasures.  I  am 
proposing,  however,  that  we  inventory 
and  appraise  acquired  properties  bought 
for  agency  missions,  especially  those 
which  may  no  longer  be  needed  to  fulfill 
those  missions.  We  should  at  least  inven- 
tory, appraise,  and  reevaluate  all  prop- 
erty for  which  it  makes  sense  to  do  so. 

Federal  assets  are  the  property  of  the 
American  people,  but  they  have  not  been 
managed  to  the  maximum  benefit  of  the 
people.  Instead,  they  are  managed  in  a 
way  that  benefits  first,  the  parochial  in- 
terests of  each  Federal  agency  and  de- 
partment; second,  individual  State  and 
local  governments  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations which  receive  free  lands;  and 
third,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund.  National  interests  are  simply  not 
considered. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  plain  fact  that 
the  Government  may  have  at  its  dis- 
posal— right  now — tha  resources  it  needs 
to  bolster  Federal  revenues  in  coming 
years.  We  must  recognize  this  fact,  and 
act  on  it  immediately.  My  resolution 
calls  on  the  President  to  immediately  be- 
gin making  an  inventory  of  what  the 
Government  owns.  The  head  of  every 
executive  branch  agency  would  conduct 
such  an  inventory  and  estimate  the  cur- 
rent market  va'ue  of  agencv-owned  as- 
sets, and  identify  assets  he  considers  sur- 
plus to  Federal  needs  as  candidates  for 


potential  liquidation.  The  resolution 
calls  upon  the  President  to  submit  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  on  any 
legislative  and  administrative  revisions 
necessary  to  carry  out  an  orderly  liqui- 
dation. It  also  calls  on  the  Comptroller 
General  to  give  top  priority  to  investigat- 
ing and  recommending  improved  proc- 
esses for  the  management  of  Federal 
assets. 

If  we  begin  today  with  these  steps,  we 
could,  by  the  middle  of  the  1980's,  have 
mechanisms  in  place  that  would  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  track  its  as- 
sets in  an  orderly  fashion  and  dispose  of 
those  which  are  no  longer  needed  to 
carry  out  legitimate  missions  of  govern- 
ment. 

A  few  years  ago,  this  proposal  would 
have  been  regarded  as  unrealistic,  un- 
workab'e,  and  polit'callv  impossible.  To- 
day, things  have  changed.  We  have  a 
new  beginning.  The  American  people  are 
demanding  a  return  to  principles  of 
sound  management  and  commonsense. 
They  want  a  leaner,  more  responsive 
Federal  Government.  Action  is  long 
overdue,  it  is  badlv  needed,  and  it  Is 
needed  now.  I  s'ncerely  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  in  this  important  effort. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TREASURY.    POST    OFFICE    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1982 

AMENDMCNT    NO.     591 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table. ) 

Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Weicker.  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Dixon) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  fH.R.  4121  * 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  US.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Sept.^mber  30.  1982. 

TAX-EXEMFT    INDtJSTRIAL    DEVELOPMENT    BONDS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  decade  the  tax-exempt,  small- 
issue  industrial  development  bond  iIDB) 
program  has  been  a  valuable  tool  for 
local  economic  development.  Without 
IDB  financing,  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses would  have  been  unable  to  secure 
the  necessary  capital  for  expansion  and 
the  generation  of  new  jobs.  With  today's 
continued  high  interest  rates,  small  en- 
trepreneurs cannot  compete,  or  even  sur- 
vive, without  the  affordable  financing 
provided  by  IDE's. 

In  1980,  according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  over  $8  billion  of  IDB's 
were  issued  in  accordance  with  section 
103(b)  (6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Eighty-four  percent  of  this  capital  was 
used  by  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses— those  smr.ller  than  the  compa- 
nies listed  in  the  Fortune  1,000  enumera- 
tion. IDB's  are  now  issued  in  47  States. 

Admittedly,  there  are  abuses  in  the 
IDB  program.  Some  restrictions  should, 
and  undoubtedly  will,  be  placed  upon 
their  use.  However,  restructuring  this 
program  to  deal  with  these  abuses  is  a 
legislative,  not  an  administrative,  matter. 
Moreover,  any  new  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  use  of  IDB's  should  be  directed 


specifically  at  these  abuses,  but  should 
not  cripple  the  underlying  program  itself 

Thus,  while  we  hope  that  the  Finance 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  the  IDB 
program  in  the  near  future  and  will  re- 
port out  legislation  to  correct  the  abuses, 
we  take  exception  to  arbitrary  regula- 
tory actions  taken  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  the  interim  which  have  a 
decidedly  harmful  effect  on  this  truly 
useiul  program. 

Specifically,  we  deplore  Revenue  Rul- 
ing 81-216  which  prohibits  the  pooling 
of  multiple  lots  of  small  issue  IDBs  into 
a  single  bond  issue.  We  are  also  disap- 
pointed by  the  fact  that  this  important 
ruling  was  imposed  on  Ausiist  24  with- 
out prior  notice  and  was  made  effective 
immediately.  In  our  opinion.  Ruling 
81-216  and  any  other  subseouent  regula- 
tions which  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  IDB  program  should  be  held  in 
abeyance  until  the  Congress  has  enacted 
further  legislation  in  this  area. 

Thus,  our  amendment  serves  two  pur- 
poses. It  restores  the  state  of  affairs  vis- 
a-vis IDBs  to  as  they  were  on  August  23, 
1981.  prior  to  the  issuance  of  Revenue 
Ruling  81-216.  In  addition,  this  amend- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  the  Congress 
has  supremacy  in  restructuring  the  IDB 
program. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  Finance 
Committee  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
eliminate  the  abuses  from  the  IDB  pro- 
gram. However,  it  is  also  our  intention 
that  the  small  businessmen  who  depend 
upon  this  low  cost  financing  shall  not  be 
precluded  from  obtaining  affordable 
capital. 

Mr.  President,  we  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  amendment  to  H.R.  4121. 
the  Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  Gen- 
eral Government  fiscal  year  1982  appro- 
priations bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following: 

None  of  the  furds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  prepare,  promulgate  or 
enforce  any  regulations  or  Revenue  Rulings 
on  or  after  August  24.  1981,  which  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  the  issuance  of  tax-exempt 
Industrial  development  bonds  under  Section 
103(b)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1934.  as  amended,  until  such  time  as  the 
Congress  enacts  further  legislation  affecting 
this  section  of  the  Codec 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMriTEE    ON    INTERGOVCRNUENT&L 
EEIATIONS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
has  scheduled  an  oversight  hearing  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  ( ACIR) .  The  ACIR  has 
been  established  for  20  years  now  and 
every  5  years  the  subcommittee  has  con- 
ducted a  simset  review  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  224  of 
the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wednesday,  October  21,  1981,  beginning 
at  9:30  a.m.  Those  wishing  to  submit 
written  statonents  to  be  included  in  the 


printed  record  of  the  hearing  should 
send  five  copies  to  Ruth  M.  Doerfiein. 
clerk.  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  room  507,  Carroll  Arms 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  iniormation  on  the  hear- 
ing, you  may  contact  Jimmie  Powell, 
staff  director  of  the  subcommittee,  at 
224-4718. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

coMMrrm  on  the  jusicubt 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  cm 
Thursday,  October  22,  to  hold  confirma- 
tion hearings  on  the  followmg  nomina- 
tions: 

Richard  Caradome  of  New  York  to 
be  a  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  second 
circuit; 

Paul  Magnuson  to  be  a  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  district  of  Minnesota;  and 

Robert  Potter  to  be  a  U.S.  distr.ct  judge 
for  the  western  district  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
coMMrrrEZ  on  acriculture,  NtTramoN,  and 

FORESTBT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  21,  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  nominations  of  Susan  Phillips  to 
be  Commissioner  of  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  and  Everett 
Rank  to  be  a  memt>er  of  the  board  ox 
directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE    ON    COVESNMENTAI.    AFTAIRS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  be  authorized  to 
hold  a  hearing  tomorrow,  October  21,  at 
9:00  a.m.  on  the  acquisition  process  at 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objeotion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WATT-ISM 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Sierra  Club  brought  to  the 
Capitol  petitions  from  all  over  the  coim- 
try  calling  for  the  replacement  of  James 
Watt  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  These 
petitions,  bearing  the  signatures  of  over 
1  million  Americsins.  are  a  tangible  sign 
of  the  public  opposition  to  Mr.  Watt  and 
this  administration's  attack  on  the  envi- 
ronment. 

Califomian  Joe  Fontaine,  president  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  spoke  for  the  volunteer 
membership  organization  on  the  Capitol 
steps  about  this  assault  on  environmen- 
tal protection  and  conservation  which  he 
terms  "WATT-i^m."  Because  the  Sierra 
Club  has  members  in  virtually  every 
State.  I  would  like  to  share  his  remarks 
with  my  colleagues. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Fontaine  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recojid. 

The  statement  follows: 
SiXRRA  Club  Declares  War  on  "WATT-ism" 
(By  Joseph  Fontaine) 

Six  months  ago.  we  launched  a  nationwide 
petition  drive  seeking  to  demonstrate  un- 
mistakably that  the  American  people  are 
opposed  to  the  anti-environmental,  ontl- 
conser^atlon  policies  of  the  Beagan  Admin- 
istration. President  Reagan's  assault  on  the 
American  environment  is  personified  by  his 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  James  Watt. 

The  Sierra  Club  and  Friends  of  the  Earth 
hare  now  collected  more  than  a  million  sig- 
natures on  our  petition  urging  Congress  to 
overturn  the  policies  of  James  Watt— and  to 
work  for  his  removal  from  public  office. 

With  me  today  are  70  volunteer  leaders 
of  Sierra  Club  chapters  from  virtually  all  so 
states.  We  have  co.Tie  to  bring  these  petitions 
and  this  message  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress. 

1,100.000  StCNATTTRES  SO  FAB 

When  we  began  this  petition  drive,  our 
goal  was  to  obtain  one  million  signatures. 
Today,  we  have  petitions  bearing  more  than 
1.100.(X)0  signatures.  To  our  knowledge— and 
to  the  best  knowledge  of  the  Library  ct  Con- 
gress— this  is  the  largest  citizens'  petition 
e.er  presented  to  the  Congress. 

And  this  -Replace  Watt"  petlUon  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  Each  wee'i  some  50.000  addi- 
tional signatures  pour  into  our  San  Fran- 
cisco headquarters. 

In  bringing  these  1,100.000  signatures  to 
the  Congress,  we  have  accomplished  our  go«l: 
these  petitions  bear  the  evidence  that  the 
American  people  will  not  tolerate  the  tide 
of  anti-conservation  policies  being  pursued 
by  the  Reagan  Administration.  It  is  apparent 
that  millions  more  Americans  share  this 
concern — this  is  reflected  on  editorial  page* 
across  the  nation,  in  every  major  public 
opinion  poll — and  even  in  comic  strips. 

BEACAN-WATT    PROGRAM    OITT    OF    STEP 

We  and  millions  of  Americans  believe 
Secretary  Watt  and  his  programs  are  radi- 
cally out  of  step  with  what  the  people  want 
as  our  national  policy  toward  natural  re- 
sources and  environmental  protection.  Here 
are  :. 100.000  petition  signatures  to  prove  it. 

We  and  millions  of  Americans  bel'eve  this 
nation  should  strengthen  our  basic  fabric 
of  environmental  protecticn  laws  and  step 
up  their  enforcement — not  weaken  them 
and  stop  enforcement,  as  Watt  and  those 
around  him  are  trying  to  do  in  every  way 
they  can.  Here  are  1,100.000  petition  signa- 
tures to  prove  It. 

We  and  millions  of  Americans  beUeve  we 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  future  generations 
to  carefully  conserve  our  resources  and  to 
preserve  the  quality  of  the  land,  the  air 
and  the  water  we  will  leave  our  children. 
Here  are  1.100,000  petition  signatures  to 
prove  it. 

The  Bea?an  Administration's  spokesmen 
are  fond  of  talking  about  their  great  man- 
date."  President  Reacan  did  receive  a  narrow 
majority  in  the  election  last  year,  but  not 
one  vote  was  cast  for  James  G.  Watt  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Not  one  vote  was 
cast  for  Anne  Gorsuch  to  cripple  the  health- 
protection  functions  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Arency.  Not  a  single  vote  was  cast 
for  their  radical  assault  on  this  nation's 
carefully  constructed  laws  and  proerams  for 
environmental  protection  and  conservation. 

So.  we  >ave  come  from  across  the  nation 
to  tell  our  la-"makers  that  this  Peagan/Watt 
attack  on  America's  resources  and  environ- 
ment is  out  of  step  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

And  here  Is  our  mandate! 
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AaSAULT    ON    THS    XXTOtONKKNT 

petitions  single  out  James  Watt.  But 
IS  not  against  one  man.  James  Watt 
become  the  sTmbol — but  the  prob- 
broader. 
.    and  like-minded  Reagan  appointees 
ii  [aged  in  a  carefully  calculated,  single- 
zealous  assault  on  every  aspect  of 
.on's  environmental   protection  and 
resource  conservation  progrstms. 
this  broader  threat  we  are  resisting, 
lot   Just   Watt   whom   we   and   these 
signers  oppose,  but  the  entire  Bea- 
. -environmental  assault.  It  can  have 
name  than  WATT-lsm. 
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CALL    IT    '•WATT-ISM" 

WA^T-lsm  views  our  public  lands,  forests 

resources  not  as  a  legacy  for  the 

but  as  a  banic  balance  to  be  drawn 

>s  quickly  as  possible  In  the  name  of 

lmme<late  development  and  a  fast  buck. 

WATT-lsm  seeks  to  dismantle  the  laws  that 

clean  air  and  water  and  to  cripple  the 

machinery  that  forces  polluters 

up — Just    because    these   essential 

health  programs  reduce  the  pro&ts  of 

C(ii>oratlon3  and  big  Reagan  c&mpalgn 

contrl  )utors. 

WA^T-Um  may  be  new  In  Its  audacious 

knd  speed,   but   at  the  heart  of  this 

ure  old,  old  enemies  the  Sierra  Club 

b^n  fighting  for  almost  a  century:  self 

Ignorance,    short-sightedness,    and 
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"s  people  say  they  are  for  "multiple 
public  lands,  for  easing  "unnecessary 
:j  burdens,"  and  for  "cost-beneflt" 
of  any  restraint  on  big  Industry. 
y>merlcan  people  are  not  so  easily 
rhey  can  tell  who  will  benefit — and 
ivlll    pay    the    costs — of    these    antl- 
pollcles : 
Qorsuch  and  President  Reagan  pro- 
thelr  belief  that  "the  nation  should 
Its  steady  progress  toward  cleaner 
t   their  proposals  for  changing  the 
Air  Act  would  double  the  amount  of 
They  are  out  to  cut  In   half 
health-protection   work   and   en- 
machinery  of  the  E.P.A. 
Watt  proclaims  he  is  a  "mainstream 
just  trying  to  restore  "bal- 
but  his   idea  of   balance   means  oil 
i  rigs  in  our  wilderness  areas,  huge 
power  plants  at  the  very  edges  of 
national  parks,  mining  In  our  national 
refuges,  and  oil  development  along 
iborellne. 
Crowell,  who  oversees  our  national 
says  he  is  a  conservationist,  too.  But 
of  conservation  is  to  cut  down  our 
forests  fSLSter  than  they  can  regrow — 
long  advocated  by  his  former  em- 
in  the  timber  Industry. 
Harris,  who  runs  the  Office  of  Sur- 
illnlng.  says  he  Just  wants  to  stream- 
1  he   strlpmlne   reclamation    program — 
Idea  of  streamlining  Is  to  gut  the 
and  cut  In  half  the  number  of 
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Preiident  Reagan.  OMB  Director  David 
Stock  nan.  and  Energy  Secretary  James  Ed- 
wards proclaim  their  unceasing  devotion  to 
the  fi?e  market,  then  want  to  add  to  the  e>1- 
ready  massive  government  subsidies  for  the 
nuclei  ir  Industry — even  as  they  work  to  kill 
oS  every  program  encouraging  solar  energy 
and  epergy  conservation. 

watt's    CONSravATlON    TOKENISM 

need  to  add  a  word  here  about  token- 
Watt  Is  a  clever  man.  He  will  make, 
time  to  time,  some  symbolic  conser- 

effort  to  support  his  claim  that  he  Is 

conservationist. 

Is  about  to  propose  with   great  fan- 
1  hat  several  rather  small  areas  of  pub- 
be  designated  as  wilderness.  Includ- 
beautlful  Arlvalpa  Canyon  of  Arl- 


Mr 
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zona.  No  great  political  courage  or  leader- 
ship there. 

But  watch  what  the  other  hand  will  be 
doing:  moving  to  rapidly  terminate  any  fur- 
ther protection  for  millions  of  acres  of  other 
wilderness  study  areas,  in:ludlng  several 
minion  acres  in  the  California  desert. 

Mr.  Watt  will  be  posing  this  week  as  the 
great  savior  of  our  East  Coast  and  Gulf  Coast 
barrier  islands,  supporting  a  bill  that  others 
created  and  have  moved.  He's  Just  about  the 
last  one  to  get  aboard  that  bandwagon. 

We  welcome  these  occasional  gestures,  but 
they  should  not  fool  us,  nor  the  Congress, 
nor  the  American  people.  Mr.  Watt's  con- 
servationist pose  rings  false. 

Amertcans  care  more  for  their  land  than 
Secretary  Watt  knows.  They  care  more  about 
green  forests  and  abundant  wildlife  than 
John  Crowell  will  admit.  They  care  far  more 
about  their  family's  health  than  Anne  Qor- 
such can  begin  to  appreciate.  In  their  com- 
mitment to  environmental  protection  and 
resource  conservation.  Americans  seem  to 
care  more  about  future  generations  than 
does  President  Reagan. 

That  is  why  we  are  here.  That  Is  why  these 
70  other  Sierra  Club  volunteer  leaders  and  I 
will  begin  today  to  take  these  petitions  and 
our  message  to  every  senator,  and  to  every 
congressman  and  congresswoman. 

OITB  WAB  ON  WATT-ISM 

In  the  face  of  the  Reagan  assault,  the 
Sierra  Club  Is  redoubling  Its  commitment  to 
defend  Americas  resources,  our  parks  and 
wilderness  areas,  our  wildlife,  and  the  air 
we  all  breathe  and  the  water  we  all  drink. 

Where  we  see  WATT-lsm  being  pushed  by 
federal  agencies,  we  will  resist  every  step  of 
the  way  in  the  courts.  (The  courts  have  al- 
ready turned  back  Watt's  plans  to  override 
state  decisions  and  rush  ahead  with  massive 
otTshore  oil  leasing.) 

Where  we  see  WATT-lsm  emerging  in  reck- 
less legislation  or  short-sighted  budget  pro- 
posals, we  w\\\  fight  every  step  of  the  way  In 
Congress.  (The  Congress  has  already  ordered 
Watt  not  to  lease  key  wilderness  areas  for  oil 
exploration,  and  has  overridden  Watt  and 
Stockman  to  insist  that  we  continue  acquir- 
ing key  national  parklands  and  to  maintain 
Important  energy  conservation  programs.) 

And  today,  the  Sierra  Club  is  throwing 
down  the  challenge  to  WATT-lsm  in  a  new 
arena.  James  Watt  will  not  be  on  the  bal- 
lot in  1982 — but  we  are  going  to  see  to  It 
that   WATT-lsm   is! 

TAKING    WATT-ISM    TO   THE    POLLS    IN   THE    1982 
CONGRESSIONAL    ELECTIONS 

We  Intend  to  make  WATT-lsm  a  central 
Issue  in  congressional  elections  In  1982  all 
across  the  United  States. 

More  than  1.100.000  Americans  have  al- 
ready "voted"  against  WATT-lsm  through 
our  petition,  a  year  before  the  elections.  We 
believe  that  these  citizens  and  millions  more 
will  want  to  cast  their  vote  in  1982  in  a  way 
that  registers  their  opposition  to  the  Reagan 
Administration's  assault  on  the  environ- 
ment— in  a  way  Ronald  Reagan  can  under- 
stand— even  if  James  Watt  can't.  We  are 
launching  a  major  effort  to  convince  Amer- 
icans to  vote  against  WATT-lsm  in  1982. 

This  antl-WATT-ism  campaign  will  be 
bipartisan.  The  new  anti-environmental  rad- 
icals Reagan  has  brought  temporarily  Into 
public  office  betray  the  proud  conservation 
tradition  of  the  Republican  Party — the  party 
of  Teddy  Roosevelt,  of  Rogers  Morton,  of 
John  Saylor.  They  embarrass  good  Repub- 
lican conservationists  holding  office  today.  As 
they  stand  up  to  WATP-lsm,  we  are  going 
to  stand  up  for  them. 

This  win  be  a  grassroots  political  effort, 
carried  out  at  the  state  and  congressional 
district  level.  Working  through  our  ovim 
Sierra  Club  political  action  committee  and 
cooperating  with  national,  state,  and  local 


environmental  campaign  organizations,  we 
are  going  to  enlist  the  full  volunteer 
strength  of  the  grassroots  conservation 
movement  to  defeat  WATT-lsm  at  the  poUs 
and  to  permanently  discredit  It  as  a  po- 
litical philosophy. 

We  intend  to  turn  out  workers  to  support 
Incumbents  who  have  decent  conservation 
voting  records.  We  are  going  to  work  for 
candidates  who  want  to  challenge  WATT- 
lsm.  Our  volunteers  will  go  to  work  in  these 
campaigns — to  help  raise  the  campaign 
money,  to  help  canvass  neighborhoods,  to 
mobilize  telephone  banks,  and  to  turn  out 
the  environmental  vote. 

To  provide  a  national  focus  for  this  grass- 
roots effort,  the  Sierra  Club  will  question 
every  candidate,  in  detail,  about  their  posi- 
tions on  environmental,  conservation  and 
energy  issues.  We  will  test  where  candidates 
stand  on  the  policies  being  embraced  by 
WATT-lsm.  And  we  will  announce.  Incum- 
bent-by-lncumbent  smd  challenger-by-chal- 
lenger, an  individual  WATT-lsm  INDEIX — a 
measure  of  the  degree  to  which  that  Incum- 
bent or  challenger  opposes  or  supports  the 
central  tenets  of  WATT-lsm. 

We  are  going  to  be  asking  candidates 
specific,  pointed  questions  as  we  grade  them 
on   support   or   opposition   to   WATT-lsm: 

Do  they  really  support  clean  air — or  would 
they  allow  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  be  weakened 
through  major  changes  In  pollution  stand- 
ards and  enforcement? 

Do  they  really  support  the  preservation  of 
our  public  lands — or  would  they  give  corpo- 
rate America  unrestricted  access  to  these 
national  treasurelands? 

Do  they  support  solar  energy  and  energy 
conservation— or  are  they  willing  to  see  the 
programs  launched  over  the  past  few  yer.n 
gutted? 

Do  they  really  want  to  reduce  the  grave 
dangers  posed  to  public  health  through  toxic 
dumps  and  spills — or  will  It  be  back  to  busi- 
ne&s-as-usual,  Reagan-style? 

Do  they  want  to  see  America's  wildlife 
protected — or  are  they  willing  to  watch  as 
the  Endangered  Species  program  is  stripped 
of  Its  power,  and  as  our  wildlife  refuges  are 
turned  over  to  development? 

Do  they  want  to  achieve  a  sound  energy 
system — or  are  they  willing  to  provide  mas- 
sive subsidies  to  the  dying  nuclear  Industry? 

Are  they  willing  to  continue  U.S.  efforts 
to  help  the  less  developed  countries  protect 
their  environment — or  would  they  cut  off 
funding  for  the  VH.  Environment  Pro- 
gramme and  kill  a  decent  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty? 

These  are  real  and  Important  concerns  of 
the  American  people.  It  Is  because  of  these 
concerns  that  more  than  one  million  of  otir 
fellow  citizens  have  already  signed  the  "Re- 
place Watt"  petition. 

Americans  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  resources  of  this  nation — our  public 
lands,  our  air,  our  water — belong  to  all  Amer- 
icans, not  Just  of  our  generation,  but  to 
countless  future  generations,  too. 

We  cannot — we  must  not — let  short- 
sighted, greedy  officials  destroy  our  resources 
for  a  quick  buck  nor  diminish  the  quality  of 
life  for  our  children. 

Some  70  years  ago.  the  Sierra  Club's 
founder  and  first  President.  John  Mulr,  said: 

"These  temple  destroyers,  devotees  of  rav- 
aging commercialism  seem  to  have  a  perfect 
contempt  for  Nature,  and  Instead  of  lifting 
their  eyes  to  the  God  of  the  Mountains,  lift 
them  to  the  Almighty  Dollar." 

Today,  new  money  changers  are  in  the  tem- 
ple. We  must  all  help  to  rout  them  out! 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people's  concern  about  pollu- 
tion and  the  environment  reaches  far  be- 
yond those  individuals  who  signed  the 
Sierra  Club  petitions.  A  recent  Louis 
Harris  survey  on  air  ixillution  indicates 
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that  Americans  support  for  environ- 
mental protection  is  widespread.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  public  nationwide 
does  not  w£uit  to  cut  back  or  relax  exist- 
ing Federal  regulations  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment, like  air  pollution  standards. 

Mr.  i-resident.  I  ask  that  the  Harris 
survey  on  air  pollution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  survey  follows: 

The  Harris  Survet 

Between  September  19th  and  24th,  the 
Harris  Survey  asked  a  cross  section  of  1,249 
adults  nationwide  by  telephone: 

"Congress  will  soon  consider  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  which  Is  now  ten  years  old.  Given 
the  costs  Involved  In  cleaning  up  the  en- 
vironment, do  you  think  Congress  should 
make  the  Clean  Air  Act  stricter  than  it  is 
now.  keep  it  about  the  same,  or  make  it  less 
strict?" 

STRICTNESS  OF  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 
|ln  percent) 
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"Now  I'm  going  to  ask  you  about  some 
specific  changes  that  are  being  considered  in 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  For  each,  tell  me  whether 
you  favor  or  oppose  the  change." 


CHANGES  IN  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 
(In  percent) 

Favor   Oppose 

Not 
sure 

Postpone  the  current  deadlines  for 
auto  companies  meeting  auto  pol- 
lution standards        . .. 

42 
38 

37 

36 
34 

29 

54 
S8 

57 

61 
61 

66 

Relax  current  auto  pollution  stand- 
ards  

Postpone    current    deadlines    for 
electric      companies      meeting 
powerplant  pollution  standards... 

Relax  regulations  that  protect  na- 
tional park  and  wilderness  areas 
from  air  pollution 

Relax  national  air  quality  standards. 

Relax  pollution  standards  to  allow 
po.werplants  to  burn  higher  sul- 
fur content  oil  and  coal_ 

"The  Clean  Air  Act  does  not  permit  the 
consideration  of  coits  when  setting  stand- 
ards for  the  protection  of  human  health. 
The  Reagan  Administration  is  considering 
asking  Congress  to  require  that  pollution 
standards  designed  to  protect  human  health 
be  relaxed  if  the  coste  are  too  high.  Do 
you  favor  or  oppose  relaxing  pollution  stand- 
ards affecting  human  health  if  the  costs 
are  too  high?" 

RELAX  POLLUTION  STANDARDS  PROTECTING  HUMAN 
HEALTH  IF  COSTS  TOO  HIGH? 

(In  percent) 
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This  Harris  Survey  was  conducted  by  tele- 
phone with  a  representative  cross  section  of 
adults  18  and  over  at  1,249  different  sampling 
points  within  the  United  States  between 
September  19th  and  24th.  Figures  for  age,  sex 
and  raca  were  weighted  where  necessary  to 
bring  them  into  line  with  their  actual  pro- 
portions in  the  population. 

In  a  sample  of  this  size,  one  can  say  with 
95  percent  certainty  that  the  results  are 
within  plus  or  minus  three  percentage  points 
of  what  thsy  would  be  if  the  entire  adult 
population  had  been  polled. 

This  statement  conforms  to  the  principles 
of  disclosure  of  the  National  Coimcll  on 
Public  Polls.9 


RESCINDING  THE  OCTOBER  1  MILK 
PRICE  INCREASE 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  on  his  decision  yesterday  to  with- 
draw his  opposition  to  a  vote  on  revers- 
ing the  increase  in  the  dairy  support 
price,  which  went  into  effect  on  October 
1. 

In  the  intervening  period,  the  higher 
support  price  of  $13.49  per  hundred- 
weight cost  U.S.  taxpayers  an  additional 


$1,278,000  for  the  dairy  program,  or 
about  $160,000  per  business  day. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture attesting  to  this  cost  increase. 

The  letter  follows: 

DEPARrMENT  Or  ACUCTTLTUXZ, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  20, 1981. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  As  requested  we  are 
providing  you  with  purchases  of  dairy  prod- 
uct* that  have  occurred  since  the  Oc- 
tober price  support  increase  of  tl3.49  per 
hundredweight  went  into  effect. 

Purchases  of  dairy  products  for  the  period 
from  October  7  through  October  19  were  as 
follows: 


Nonfat 
Butter   dry  milk     Cheese 


ToUl 


Quantity  purchased 
(million  pounds) —       10.5         2S.6  5.8  41.9 

Increase  in  purchase 
price  (cents  per 
pound) 4.0  2.5         3.75 

Increased  costs  (thou- 
sands)        J420         {640         {218       Jl,278 

The  first  purchases  In  the  new  marketing 
year  began  on  Octobar  5  but  represented 
September  production  at  the  eld  lower  prices. 
The  initial  purchase  of  October  production 
at  the  new  higher  prices  began  October  7  for 
butter.  October  8  for  nonfat  dry  milk  and 
October  13  for  cheese.  Thus,  the  table  shows 
only  six  days  of  purchases  for  butter,  five 
days  for  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  four  days  of 
purchases  for  cheese. 
Sincerely. 

William  G.  Lkbheb. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economics. 

UNDERSTANDINC    AGRICtrLTtTRE'S    PROBLEMS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin's  deep  concern 
for  the  grave  problems  faced  by  U.S. 
fanners  and  ranchers  today. 

We  must  continue  to  work  to  expand 
understanding  of  how  low  prices,  tiigh 
inflation,  and  double-digit  interest  rates 
are  endangering  the  Nation's  family 
farm  structure  among  other  sectors  of 
the  economy. 

Unfortimately,  for  many  urban  jiter- 
ests  whose  exposure  to  farm  problems  is 
limited,  the  temporary  increase  in  the 
milk  price  only  added  to  the  miscon- 
ception that  farmers  want  to  improve 
their  incomes  at  the  taxpayer's  expense. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  some 
others  in  the  Senate  know  that  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

For  this  reason,  and  particularly  in 
view  of  the  spending  restraint  exercised 
by  the  Senate  in  passing  omnibus  farm 
legislation  on  September  18, 1  am  pleased 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  chose 
to  abandon  his  costly  objection  to  paring 
the  dairy  support  price  back  to  its  pre- 
vious level.* 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  joined  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida,  Senator 
Hawkins,  in  cosponsoring  legislation 
which  would  reconstitute  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  order  to  make  it  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  present 
economic  conditions. 

I  ask  that  my  full  statement  on  this 
important  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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The  s  atement  follows : 
Stati  If  ent  or  Senator  MrrzEWBACM 
President,   eighteen   months   ago   on 
25,  1980  I  wrote  to  Chairman  Vol- 
Federal  Reserve  a  letter  In  which 
my  reservations  about  the  Fed's 
a  tight  money-high  Interest  rate 
that  letter,  I  questioned  the  ef- 
^   of    interest   rates   as   a   weapon 
nflation  and  pointed  to  the  deva- 
ImpUcatlons  of   this  policy   for  the 
Industry,  for  the  short  term  credit 
and   for   the   debt   service   costs   of 
State   and   local   governments. 
l^ter  concluded  with  an  appeal  to 
Volclter    "to    undertake    an    im- 
policy review  in  light  of  what  I  be- 
be   persuasive   evidence   that   high 
■ates  contribute  to,  rather  than  re- 
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Committee  on  the  Budcet. 

DC.  February  25,  1980. 
A.  Volcker, 

Board     of    Governors,    Federal 
e  System.  Washington.  D.C. 
Chaihman  Volcker:   In  your  recent 
before  the  House  Banking  Com- 
'  ou  made  clear  your  Intent  to  con 
ln(  eflnltely  the  tight  money  policy  that 
anni  unced  on  October  6,  1979.  after  your 
1  rom   the   Belgrade   meeting  of   the 
Internat  onal  Monetary  Fund. 

I  shar  i  your  sense  of  urgency  about  the 
compelll  ag  need  for  tough  and  effective  anti- 
measures.    But    I    am    concerned 
the  high  Interest  rates  produced  by 
actions    have    had    no    apparent 
o  date  In  bringing  down  the  Infla- 
It    U   time   that    the   policy    be 
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accompanying  chart  demonstrates, 

history    gives    little    resison    to 

hat  Interest  rates  have  had  much 

controlling  Inflation. 

Is  no  dispute  about  the  fact  that 

Interest  rate  policy  contributes  In  the 

I  to  the   very  inflation   that  It  Is 

to  counter.  Last  year,  for  example, 

tiome  mortgage  rates  contributed  a 

2.4  percentape  points  to  the  over- 

in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

clear  that  morteage  rates  represent 

part  of  the  Inflationary  Impact  of 

Interest  rates.  Ultlmat«ly,  the  Interest 

doing  business  In  every  sector  of  the 

show    up    In   the   prices   paid    by 


post- World  War  n  baby  boom.  Their  demand 
Is  such  that  Instead  of  contracting,  housing 
should  at  this  time  be  a  vigorously  expand- 
ing Industry. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  higher  In- 
terest rates  will  dampen  demand  for  goods 
and  services  outside  the  housing  sector.  But 
that  hasn't  happened.  Retail  sales  In  Jan- 
uary Increased  on  a  seasonally  adjusted 
basis  by  2.8  percent  over  the  December  level 
and  according  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  this  translates  to  an  extraordinary 
compound  annual  rate  of  Increase  of  303 
percent  as  compared  to  an  Increase  of  10.5 
percent  In  1977-78  and  10.6  percent  In 
1978-79.  Clearly,  people  are  buying  In  an- 
ticipation of  higher  prices  In  the  future,  a 
Judgment  that  Is  confirmed  by  January's 
4.3  percent  Increase  In  orders  for  durable 
goods. 

Another  argument  that  has  been  made  Is 
that  we  can  slow  down  business  expansion 
and  capital  investment  by  raising  the  prime 
rate.  But  that  hasn't  happened.  Business  and 
Industry  have  not  been  at  a  loss  for  loan 
funds — the  pattern  has  been  to  "pay  the 
rate"  and  pass  the  added  costs  on  to  con- 
sumers. Furthermore,  Henry  Kaufman  of 
Salomon  Brothers  has  said  that  the  dis- 
orderly behavior  of  the  bond  market  Is 
likely  to  produce  new  corporate  bc^rowers 
In  the  short-term  credit  market. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  one  of  the  most 
challenging  problems  facing  the  Congress 
is  the  need  to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 
But  higher  Interest  rates  have  made  that 
task  all  the  more  dlfiBcult.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  OfBce,  each  one  per- 
cent Increase  In  the  interest  rate  on  Federal 
Instruments  In  calendar  year  1980  will  add 
SI  billion  to  debt  service  outlays  in  FY  1980. 
$2  billion  In  FY  1981  and  tl.l  billion  in  FT 
1982.  And  Just  last  week,  the  Dow  Jones 
average  of  twenty  municipal  bonds  crossed 
the  eight  percent  mark  for  the  first  time 
since  the  New  York  City  crisis,  thereby 
ensuring  higher  debt  service  outlays  In  the 
future  for  state  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, which  already  face  serious  problems 
In  balancing  their  budgets. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you 
once  again  to  undertake  an  Immediate  policy 
review  in  the  light  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
persuasive  evidence  that  high  Interest  rates 
contribute  to,  rather  than  reduce.  Inflation. 
Sincerely. 

Howard  M.  Metzenbaum, 

U.S.  Senator. 

|ln  percent) 
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drop  since  last  September  in  the 
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Inflationary  exnectatlons  may  or 
Drove  lustlfled,  but  It  Is  a  fact  that 
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ba'ed  on  more  t^'sn  the  wll'ln<nje"!s  of  some 
purchaj  ers  to  speculate.  Fo''slne  demand  is 
strone  ind  will  remain  stron"  for  no  other 
reason  :han  the  movement  Into  the  market 
of  millions  of  Americans  bom  during  the 


Mr.  President,  my  purpose  here  today  Is 
not  to  say  "I  told  you  so."  If  anything,  my 
predictions  of  eighteen  months  ago  were  too 
conservative  and  the  Impact  of  excessively 
tight  monetary  policy  has  been  even  worse 
than  I  anticipated. 

Last  year,  for  example,  twelve  ttaotisand 
businesses  closed  their  doors — ^the  highest 


figure  in  mor»  than  a  decade.  And  lact  month, 
the  rate  of  business  failure  rose  by  a  shock- 
ing 42  percent. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  Just  re- 
ported that  In  June,  the  number  of  housing 
permits  Issued  dropped  by  16.4  percent  from 
last  year's  already  sluggish  level.  All  of  this 
at  a  time  when  literally  millions  of  growing 
American  families  want  urgently  to  buy  their 
own  homes.  Farmers,  many  or  whom  depend 
on  abort  term  loans  to  cover  planting  cost 
and  livestock  feed  are  facing  financial  disas- 
ter. And  like  countless  businessmen,  farmers 
are  having  to  defer  the  purchase  of  essen- 
tial equipment.  Inevitably,  this  will  lead  to 
lower  productivity. 

Business  owners  who  deal  in  durable 
goods — automobiles  for  Instance,  today  have 
to  pay  more  than  twenty  percent  on  the 
money  they  borrow  to  purchase  Inventory. 
For  some,  that  has  meant  bankruptcy.  For 
others  it  has  meant  smallsr  inventories,  and 
smaller  inventories  contribute  to  unemploy- 
ment In  our  basic  Industries.  Across  the 
board.  Mr.  President,  whether  we're  talking 
about  cars  or  home  appliances  or  farm  equip- 
ment, these  crushing  Interest  rates  have  a 
killing  combination  of  lower  profit  margins 
for  business,  fewer  orders  for  Industry,  and 
higher  prices  for  consumers. 

And  the  disastrous,  consequences  of  the 
Fed's  misguided  policies  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  businesses  and  consumers  of 
this  country.  Interest  costs  to  government 
at  every  level  threaten  our  ability  to  elimi- 
nate deficit  spending. 

Djbt  service  today  accounts  for  ten  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget  and  It  has  been 
estimated  that  hlgher-than-expected  Interest 
rates  on  Federal  Instruments  will  add  at 
least  6  billion  to  Federal  outlays  in  this  year 
alone.  And  that  same  upward  pressure  is 
at  work  on  State  and  local  budgets  In  every 
corner  of  this  country. 

This  policy  cannot  and  must  not  continue. 
It  is  Inhibiting  the  productive  Investments 
our  economy  so  urgently  needs.  And  by  elimi- 
nating the  gains  In  productivity,  we  would 
get  from  such  Investments,  the  policy  Is  pro- 
jecting inflation  far  Into  the  future. 

This  policy  creates  and  sustains  unem- 
ployment in  our  basic  Industries.  And  by 
keeoing  the  rrlce  of  money  high,  it  raises 
business  costs  at  every  stage  of  production, 
distribution  and  marketing. 

In  the  end,  all  of  this  translates  into 
higher  prices  for  the  consumers  of  this 
country. 

I  would  not  argue  that  the  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  are  the  only  cause  of  high 
Interest  rates,  inflation  and  economic  stagna- 
tion. There  is  no  "magic  bullet"  or  easy  fix 
for  this  Nation's  economic  problems,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  as  last  week's  edition  of 
Business  Week  observed.  "If  the  Fed  does  not 
give  way  soon,  you  can  bet  that  the  econ- 
omy will." 

Mr.  President,  Coni»ress  has  delegated  the 
power  to  regulate  the  supply  of  money  to 
the  Federal  Reserve,  reserving  only  the  au- 
thority to  aoprove  Presidential  appoint- 
ments and  requiring  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
report  to  Congress  on  a  regular  basis,  but  it 
is  nowhere  carved  In  stone  that  this  dele- 
gation of  authority  need  be  permanent. 

In  fact  ample  precedent  exists  for  the  re- 
assertion  of  congressional  prerogative  vls-a- 
vls  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Tn  the  I920's 
and  1930's  for  example.  Congress  has  con- 
sidered numerous  amendments  to  direct  the 
PRB  to  stabilize  prices. 

Furthermore,  the  Congress  in  1922  in- 
creased the  number  of  Presidential  appoint- 
ees on  the  board  from  five  of  the  seven  mem- 
bers to  six.  In  1935,  Congress  removed  ex- 
offlcio  members — until  then,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency — and  provided  for  seven  appointive 
members  with  overlapping  fourteen  year 
terms.  And  as  recently  as  1961,  the  Commls- 
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slon  on  Money  and  Credit  recommended 
amending  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  set 
goals  of  low  unemployment,  an  adequate  rate 
of  economic  growth,  and  reasonable  price 
stability. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  once  again  to  re-examine  the  com- 
position of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
direct  conflict  we  have  today  between  the 
administration's  program  for  economic  ex- 
pansion and  the  Fed's  massive  pressure  for 
contraction  and  even  recession  demonstrates 
our  urgent  need  to  make  consistent  the  eco- 
nomic policy  objectives  of  the  Fed  and  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  government. 

There's  only  one  effective  way  out  of  that 
conflict.  Mr.  President,  and  that's  to  clean 
house  at  the  Federal  Reserve. 

First,  the  bill  I  have  cosponsored  with 
Senator  Hawkins  will  permit  the  President 
to  immediately  reconstitute  the  membership 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  total 
membership  will  expand  from  seven  to  nine. 
The  new  Board  would  be  constituted  after 
nominations  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  Secondly,  the  terms  of  office  will  be 
reduced  from  fourteen  to  five  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  requires  a  degree  of  Independ- 
ence from  this  or  any  other  administration. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  Board  should  be 
la  a  position  to  directly  frustrate  economic 
policy.  And  I  believe  also  that  the  admin- 
istration's economic  program  deserves  a  fair 
chance  to  work. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  my  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida, Senator  Hawkins,  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  and  I  urge  the 
Banking  Committee  to  schedule  heai-lngs  on 
this  Issue  in  the  near  future. • 


VA'S   OUTSTANDING   HANDICAPPED 
EMPLOYEE— 1981,  STEVEN  TICE 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  ind  delighted  that  a  fellow  Neva- 
dan,  Steven  TIce,  has  been  honored  as 
1  of  10  winners  of  the  Annual  Outstand- 
ing Handicapped  Federal  Employees  of 
the  Year  Awards. 

Mr.  Tice  is  a  Vietnam  war  veteran. 
In  1969  he  was  hit  by  a  rocket  grenade 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  right 
arm  and  shoulder  and  other  serious  ex- 
ternal and  internal  injuries. 

Steven  did  not  let  these  tragic  disabili- 
ties discourage  him,  though.  He  adjusted 
courageously  to  everyday  life,  both  pny.s- 
ically  and  mentally.  He  recently  com- 
pleted requirements  for  his  master's  de- 
gree in  US.  Social  History  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  and  competes  in  Las 
Vegas  area  sports. 

Mr.  Tice's  dedication  to  his  fellow  Viet- 
nam veterans  is  quite  commendable.  He 
works  in  the  LiiS  Vegas  VA's  special  cut- 
reach  project,  counseling  the  men  who 
have  returned  with  him  from  the  conflict. 
His  commitment  to  those  less  fortunate 
than  him  is  remarkable  when  consider- 
ing what  he  has  baen  through.  I  ask  that 
an  article  about  Mr.  Tice  in  VAnguard, 
the  VA  employee  publication,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
VA's  Outstanding  Handicapped  Emplotks — 
1981,  Steven  Tice 

For  some  men  and  women  who  served  their 
country  in  Vietnam,  the  battle  gees  on — a 
battle  to  fully  readjust  their  lives.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  case  of 
one  veteran  who  won  that  battle  In  a  rather 
dramatic  fashion,  and  who  now  Is  helping 
others  with  readjustment  problems. 

Steven  N.  Tlca  has  been  named  one  of 


the  10  Outstanding  Handicapped  Federal  Em- 
ployees of  1961.  Mr.  Tice  is  a  counselor  in 
the  Veterans  Administration's  Vietnam  vet- 
eran outreach  program  In  Las  Vegas. 

The  story  of  this  young  man's  achieve- 
ments actually  begins  in  1969,  in  the  heavy 
combat  area  of  "1"  Corps.  South  Vietnam. 
The  record  states  simply:  "North  Vietnamese 
rocket  grenade  scored  direct  hit,  Infantryman 
Tice,  Steven  N."  Beyond  chis  official  state- 
ment lies  the  terrible  reality  of  n:assive  in- 
juries. Nearly  two  years  in  military  hospitals 
followed — recuperating  from  the  loss  of  his 
right  arm  and  shoulder,  multiple  head  and 
body  wounds,  loss  of  part  of  his  stomach, 
right  lung,  intestines  and  damage  to  his 
right  eye. 

Dealing  with  his  disabilities  and  the  re- 
sulting chronic  health  problems  in  a  cou- 
rageous fashion,  Mr.  Tice  soon  demonstrated 
a  remarkable  determination  to  become  In- 
volved in  productive  activities.  Having  lost 
his  dominant  arm,  he  learned  to  write  and 
do  everyday  tasks  with  his  left  hand — but 
everyday  tasks  were  not  enough  for  this 
young  man.  He  remains  active  In  sports, 
playing  basketball  and  pitching  Softball  m 
local  leagues. 

Mr  Tice  pursued  his  professional  studies  In 
the  same  determined  manner.  He  obtained 
his  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  where  he  recently  com- 
pleted requirements  for  a  masters  degree  in 
United  States  Social  History.  He  has  taught 
on  both  the  high  school  and  college  level. 
Married,  he  is  the  father  of  two  children. 

In  the  14  months  Mr.  Tice  has  worked  in 
the  VA's  special  outreach  project,  he  has 
displayed  an  unusual  capacity  to  counsel 
Vietnam  veterans.  He  presently  co-leads  two 
group  counseling  programs  and  he  is  part  of 
the  faculty  for  training  outreach  project 
counselors  In  dealing  with  veterans  with 
disabilities.  His  ability  to  encourage  Vietnam 
veterans  through  his  own  example  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  bis  attitude  of  personal  con- 
cern for  their  well  being  give  him  special 
stature  In  his  client's  eyes. 

In  his  professional  counseling  activities.  In 
making  frequent  home  visits  to  veterans  with 
particular  problems.  In  serving  in  many  ca- 
pacities In  community  programs  fostering 
awareness  of  the  needs  and  capabilities  of 
disabled  persons.  Mr.  Tice  has  demonstrated 
a  deeply  felt  commitment  to  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  his  fellow  man.  I  am  proud  that 
this  Nevada  veteran  was  selected  as  an  out- 
standing  handicapped    Federal    employee.* 


POLICY    CHOICES    FOR    CONTROL- 
LING INFLATION 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  our  quest 
for  alternative  solutions  to  our  present 
unsatisfactory  economic  conditions,  we 
ought  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Barry  Bosworth 
in  his  study  on  wage/price  policies  com- 
missioned by  the  Center  for  Democratic 
Policy.  He  outlines  in  "Policv  Choices  for 
Controlling  Inflation"  the  failures  of  ec- 
onomic policy  over  the  last  two  detades, 
concluding  that  the  insensitivity  of  wages 
and  prices  to  variations  in  demand  means 
that  trying  to  squeeze  out  inflation  ex- 
clusively by  demand  restraint  will  lead 
to  a  prolonged  recession. 

Mr.  Bosworth's  prescription  is  to  im- 
pose short-term  wage  and  price  controls 
to  buy  time  for  longer  term  anti-inflation 
remedies.  He  would  add  the  force  of  re- 
strictive monetary  and  fiscal  policies, 
along  with  a  number  of  drastic  steps 
with  respect  to  collective  bargaining  and 
strong  governmental  measures  elsewhere. 
He  would  ban  multi-year  wage  contracts 
and    fundamentiaiy    alter    arbitration 


procedures.  COLA'S  (cost-of-living  In- 
creases) would  be  banned. 

Mr.  Bosworth  further  argues  that, 
where  domestic  industry  is  impacted  by 
international  competition,  the  Govern- 
ment should  require  as  a  prerequisite 
that  the  industry  take  some  acticms,  such 
as  a  freeze  on  wage  increases  and  sus- 
pension of  dividend  payments  as  a  means 
of  helping  itself  before  government  ex- 
tends protection.  Mr.  Bosworth  also  urges 
the  Government  to  evaluate  many  of  its 
own  agriculture  and  other  support 
programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bos- 
worth's study  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 
PoucT  Choices  fob  Controiainc  Intlatiok 
(By  Barry  Bosworth) 

Tlie  ineffectiveness  of  efforts  to  control  In- 
flation has  been  the  central  problem  of  eco- 
nomic policy  for  over  a  decade.  The  emer- 
gence of  "stagflation" — the  simultaneotu 
existence  of  high  levels  of  unemployment 
and  continuing  inflation — was  a  surprise  to 
a  traditional  interpretation  of  Inflation  as 
the  consequence  of  excess  aggregate  demand 
and  It  served  to  destroy  much  of  the  op- 
timism that  surrounded  economic  policy  In 
the  I9e0s. 

Today,  the  design  of  an  effective  aatl- 
inflatlon  policy  Is  made  even  more  difficult 

by  the  emergence  of  additional  problems 

falling  productivity  growth  and  high  unem- 
ployment— whose  remedies  encounter  seri- 
ous conflicts  with  the  traditional  means  of 
fighting  inflation.  The  inability  to  achieve  a 
coordinated  policy  to  meet  these  three  prob- 
lems has  given  rise  to  repeated  reversals  of 
direction  (as  government  fluctuates  between 
a  concern  for  unemployment  versus  infla- 
tion), an  economy  that  alternates  between 
boom  and  bust,  and  the  worst  of  all  worlds — 
rising  Inflation  and  unemployment,  and  fall- 
ing real  incomes. 

THE    EMEBCZNO    PBOBLClfS 

The  dominant  Issue  for  economic  policy  In 
the  early  1960s  was  the  issue  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  need  to  accelerate  the  growth 
of  demand,  production,  and  Job  opportuni- 
ties. 

Unemployment  was  above  6  percent  and 
Inflation  was  essentially  zero.  The  policies 
were  largely  Keyneslan;  they  emphasized 
that  government  could  control  the  level  of 
aggregate  demand  through  the  rational  ma- 
nipulation of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  Of 
critical  Importance  to  this  policy  was  the 
Idea  that  by  controlling  demand — avoiding 
the  extremes  of  excess  demand  and  re- 
cession— government  also  would  achieve  an 
unemployment.  Tht  notion  of  a  stable  trade, 
off  between  Inflation  and  unemployment  was 
perhaps  most  clearly  enunciated  tn  the  em- 
pirical formulation  of  the  "Philips  Curve." 
The  Interpretation  of  the  inflation  process 
that  underlay  this  relationship  always 
smelled  Just  a  little  of  "ad  hockery"  and 
seemed  to  lack  a  solid  theoretical  basis,  but 
this  was  not  generally  admitted.  Still,  some 
of  the  doubts  about  whether  demand  man- 
agement alone  would  be  enough  were  evident 
In  the  development  of  wage-price  guldeposts 
and  in  the  almost  perpetual  government  Jaw- 
boning of  private  wage-price  decisions. 

The  demand-management  program  began 
to  unravel  in  the  mid-1960s.  Initially  because 
the  President's  economic  advisors  were  mis- 
led about  the  magnitude  of  the  defense 
buildup  In  Vietnam  and  later  because  they 
were  unable  to  convince  the  President  of  a 
need  for  a  tax  'ncrease  to  finance  the  war. 
The  President,  for  his  part,  doubted  that  a 
tax  increase  would  be  approved  by  Congress 
and  further  was  concerned  that  higher  taxes 
would  erode  public  support  for  the  war  and 
derail  his  new  social  programs.  The  result: 
several  years  of  excessive  demand  stimulus 
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and  the  r^-emergence  of  »  serloiu  mfl»aon 
problem. 

The  po*-l965  period  also  witnessed 
breakdownfln  the  coordination  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  tooUcy.  In  the  earlier  period  fiscal 
policy  haA  been  the  more  active  element; 
monetaryrtollcy  tended  to  follow  In  an  essen- 
tially accommodative  path.  The  failure  to 
offset  the  qscal  stimulus  of  the  defense  surge 
In  1966  ledito  an  e.iorl  to  restrain  the  expan- 
sion of  dejnand  with  monetary  policy.  The 
resulting  itstralnt  was  very  uneven :  most  of 
the  output  reduction  was  In  homebuUdlng, 
and  severe istralns  were  placed  on  U-8.  finan- 
cial instltiitlons.  A  coordinated  policy  of  fis- 
cal and  monetary  restraint  was  In  fact  not 
itll  1963;  by  that  time,  the  Infla- 
leveloped  a  strong  self -sustaining 


achieved 
tlon  had 
moment 
The  f 
managem* 


lamental   breakdown  of  demand 
t  policies  and  the  collapse;  of  a 
policy    coi^sensus,   however,    occurred   prin- 
cipally Injthe  aftprmath  of  the  1969  reces- 
sion.  Whl^e  the  combination  of  fiscal   and 
monetary  >-estralnt  did  slow  the  rate  of  de- 
mand gron^th.  It  failed  to  slow  Inflation.  De- 
mand restialnt  translated.  Instead.  Into  a  re- 
duced output  and  a  rise  of  unemployment 
from  3.5  t<r6  percent  of  the  labor  force.  Econ- 
omists at  first  viewed  the  problem  as  one  of 
lags  In  th^response  of  prices  and  wage  r^tes; 
they  recoi^mended  patience  and  a  continua- 
tion of  re^rlctlve  policies.  By  the  beginning 
of  1971,  however,  wage  rate  increases  bad  ac- 
tually accelerated  slightly  despite  the  high 
unemployaient:  und,  once  excess  inventories 
had  been  disposed  of,  the  rate  of  price  In- 
creases alA>  picked  up.  Demand  restraint  was 
abandone<l  in  1371;  the  government  shifted 
to  a  poUc]  of  Oscal-monetary  stimulus  com- 
bined with  wage  and  price  controls.  That  pro- 
gram also!  broke  down  under  the  onslaught 
of  excessively  expansionary  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies,  a  world  crop  failure,  and  a  four- 
fold Increase  In  petroleum  prices.  Since  that 
time  the  aovernment  has  reverted  to  demand 
management  policies — yet,  despite  two  sub- 
sequent r^esslons  and  sustained  high  unem- 
ployment,{lnflatlon  has  continued  to  worsen. 
The   di^culty   of   controlling    Inflation   Is 
.plicated  by  the  emergence  of  an- 
lem.   the   decline  In  productivity 
the  period  between  the  end  of 
II  and  the  late  19608.  labor  pro- 
ductivity l(output  per  man-hour)   expanded 
at  a  relatively  steady  rate  of  about  3  percent 
In    the   early    1970s,    that  growth 
iff  to  about  2  percent  annually;  In 
alf  of  the   1970s  It  averaged  less 
cent;  and  In  recent  years  produc- 
tivity act^ially  has  declined,  and  with  It  real 
Incomes. 
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A  pattan  of  little  or  no  growth  In  pro- 
ductivity I  and  general  living  standards  is 
likely  to  have  major  Implications  for  a  het- 
erogeneoiiB  population  like  that  of  the 
United  Stktea.  In  the  past,  a  portion  of  each 
year's  praductlvlty  dividend  generally  was 
used  to  Improve  social  security  programs,  ex- 
pand prlvkte  health  and  retirement  benefits, 
and  raise  the  relative  income  of  the  most  dls- 
advan raged:  yet.  there  remained  a  re  idual 
amount  sufficient  to  allow  for  a  significant 
general  l|kcrease  In  real  Incomes.  Mediation 
among  cdnfllctlng  groups  was  accomplished 
by  promKlng  more  to  some  without  actu- 
ally reducing  the  incomes  of  others.  Thus, 
a  slow  productivity  growth  would  seem  to  be 
an  almost  certain  prescription  for  Increased 
social  conflict.  In  addition,  it  certainly  will 
complicate  the  effort  to  reduce  Inflation.  It 
Is  not  esy  to  obtain  restraint  on  nominal 
wage  deinands  when  the  average  worker 
notes  that  prices  are  in  fact  rising  faster 
than  his  pr  her  wages.  While  this  problem  of 
falling  real  wages  cannot  be  solved  in  the 
aggregate  by  an  acceleration  of  nominal 
wages,  which  simply  pass  through  into 
higher  Inflation,  many  Individuals  and 
groups  are  certain  to  try — and  Indeed  they 
must  If  pthers  do  just  to  keep  pace. 


TBI  POUCT   DSBATS 

Throughout  the  1970b  the  efforts  to  de- 
velop an  effective  antl-lnflatlon  policy  were 
frustrated  by  continued  disagreement  about 
the  nature  and  causes  of  the  Inflation 
process. 

The  traditional  view  of  Inflation,  and  thus 
of  the  appropriate  remedies.  Interprets  the 
economy  as  an  aggregation  of  Individual 
markets  that  are  "competitive."  Within 
these  markets,  changes  in  individual  prices 
and  wage  rates  are  highly  flexible  in  adjust- 
ing to  changing  demand  and  supply. 

in  such  an  economy  inflation  can  be  con- 
strained by  aggregate  demand  policies  alone. 
The  adjustment  of  relative  prices  can  occur 
within  a  constant  average  price  level  as  long 
as  the  growth  In  money  balances  (adjusted 
for  secular  trends  In  velocity)  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  growth  in  real  output.  In  fact,  m- 
flation  can  be  viewed  strictly  as  a  monetary 
phenomenon  since  any  tendency  of  the  over- 
all price  level  to  rise  can  be  offset  by  a 
refusal  of  the  monetary  authorities  to  ac- 
commodate the  increased  demand  for  money 
balances,  with  a  consequent  rise  In  Interest 
ratej.  reduction  In  total  demand,  and  in- 
creased supply  of  idle  capital  and  labor.  In- 
creased competition  for  Jobs  and  sales  forces 
restraint  in  wages  and  prices.  By  controlling 
the  size  of  the  pool  of  the  unemployed,  gov- 
ernment can  control  Inflation.  Most  impor- 
tantly, prices  and  wages  fall  with  lower  de- 
mand, while  employment  and  output  are  not 
much  affected. 

The  difficulties  of  antl-lnflatlon  policy, 
however,  emerge  from  the  application  of  this 
model  to  the  real  world.  In  many  markets, 
prices  and  wages  appear  to  be  highly  In- 
sensitive to  variations  in  demand  for  reasons 
that  extend  beyond  expectations  of  policy 
alone.  Instead,  the  major  effect  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  demand  Is  a  decline  in  production 
and  en^ployment  without  the  expected  larger 
effect  on  prices  and  wages.  Thus,  by  em- 
phasizing monetary  restraint  the  economist 
appears  to  have  presented  the  politician  with 
a  cure.  But  It  Is  a  cure  that  does  not  work 
unless  it  Is  pushed  to  the  roint  that  the 
unemployment  and  output  costs  are  greater 
than  society  is  or  should  be  willing  to  pay. 
The  average  experience  of  recent  recessions, 
for  example,  suggests  that  a  sustained  re- 
duction In  the  Inflation  rate  by  a  single 
percentage  point  requires  an  increase  In  un- 
employment of  at  least  a  million  people  for 
at  least  a  two-year  period.  To  continue  to 
label  inflation  as  a  monetary  (political) 
phenomenon  simply  ignores  the  severe  social 
dilemma  that  lies  behind  the  cure  of  mone- 
tary restraint. 

Alternatively,  the  policy  Issues  can  be 
highlighted  by  characterizing  the  inflation 
process  in  terms  of  two  distinct  components: 
(1)  an  underlying  rate  of  domestic  Inflation 
that  reflects  a  repetitive  cycle  of  wage  and 
price  Increases  In  the  industrial  sector  of 
the  economy,  and  (2)  a  set  of  largely  exter- 
nal forces  that  initiate  a  new  Inflation  or 
exacerbate  an  ongoing  one. 

The  tmderlylng  inflation  rate  is  reflected  in 
the  tendency  of  wage  and  price  increases 
within  the  Industrial  sector  to  feed  on  one 
another  and  persist  even  In  the  face  of  sus- 
tained periods  of  economic  slack.  Wage  in- 
crsases  are  fueled  by  expectations  that  the 
process  will  continue,  but  also  by  a  desire 
to  match  past  price  Increases  and  the  watjes 
of  others.  Similarly,  on  the  price  side,  busl- 
n3ss  firms  see  their  own  actions  as  reflecting 
a  pass-through  of  past  cost  Increases.  Fnis 
cycle  of  wage  and  price  Increases  is  only 
loosely  related  to  overall  demand  conditions, 
psrslstlng  despite  long  recessicns  as  momen- 
tum and  ex'ectations  perpetuate  inflation. 
While  most  of  the  participants  recognize 
that  they  do  not  gain  from  the  process,  uo 
one  darzs  to  restrain  his  own  actions  becauiie 
of  fears  that  others  will  not. 

The  shocks  or  disturbances  that  exacer- 
bate this  Inflation  momentum  come  from  a 


variety  of  sources.  At  times,  eucb  •■  the  mid- 
196US,  excess  aggregate  demand  has  been  an 
Important  factor.  Again,  In  1972-1973,  a 
sh^rp  worldwiae  economic  expansion  created 
strong  demand  pressures  in  many  basic  ma- 
terial markets.  But.  in  addition,  the  In- 
creased exposure  of  the  D.S.  to  a  more  inte- 
grated world  economy  leaves  It  more  vulner- 
aole  to  events  such  as  world  crop  failures  or 
a  disruption  of  petroleum  supplies.  Finally, 
there  has  been  a  great  growUi  In  the  in- 
volvement of  government  In  Individual  mar- 
kets, and  it  Is  often  the  case  that  its  actions 
Initiate  upward  pressures  on  prices  or  wages. 

These  disruptions  in  major  individual 
markets  can  have  a  dramatic  alrect  effect  on 
the  average  inflation  rate.  But  a  secondary 
and  longer-lasting  Impact  results  from  the 
fact  that  a  surge  of  Inflation  that  originates 
with  sharp  price  increases  in  a  few  market* 
rapidly  spreads  throughout  the  economy  as 
other  participants  accelerate  their  own  wage 
and  price  Increases  In  an  effort  to  catch  up. 
Ihe  result  Is  an  upward  ratcheting  of  the 
imderlylng  Inflation  rate  In  the  industrial 
sector  and  a  carry-over  of  Inflation  Into 
future  periods. 

The  major  change  In  the  Inflation  proc- 
ess during  the  19708  was  the  Increased  fre- 
quency and  magnitude  of  the  shocks.  But 
there  also  was  too  little  appreciation  of  the 
role  of  catch-up  efforts  by  others  and  the 
strength  of  the  momentum  process.  Tbtis 
uniea.!  governments  were  prepared  to  accept 
very  large  Increases  In  unemployment,  a 
relative  price  increase  in  one  market  trans- 
lated into  a  higher  overall  price  level  and  a 
continuing  Impact  on  Inflation  In  future 
periods. 

POLICY  OPTIONS 

Prom  the  above  perspective,  the  immediate 
task  for  antl-lnflatlon  policy  Is  two-fold: 
to  break  the  momentum  of  an  underlying 
wage-price  cycle  that  has  been  allowed  to 
build  up  for  over  a  decade  and  has  become 
deeply  embedded  In  the  structure  of  the 
economy:  smd  second,  to  avoid  or  dampen 
the  potential  future  shocks  that  threaten  to 
exacerbate  the  process.  In  addition,  such 
policies  must  be  Integrated  with  the  need  to 
promote  an  Improved  productivity  perform- 
ance as  the  most  effective  means  of  raising 
standards-of-llving.  Finally,  however,  there 
are  the  longer-term  considerations  of 
changes  In  the  structure  of  the  economy, 
and  the  conduct  of  policy  that  will  make  it 
possible  to  pursue  a  sustained  high-em- 
ployment policy  without  a  renewed  outbreak 
of  inflation. 

WAGS-PUCX  CTCl* 

Effective  measures  to  break  the  momen- 
tum of  an  ongoing  cycle  of  wage  and  price 
inrreases  is  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  antl- 
lnflatlon  policy.  When  the  competitive  fear 
of  lost  Jobs  or  lost  sales  is  not  an  efficient 
constraining  Influence  on  wage  and  price 
demands,  reliance  on  fiscal  or  monetary 
poUcy  restraint  forces  governments  into  an 
unsatisfactory  choice  between  inflation  and 
unemployment.  The  loose  relationship  be- 
tween the  momentum  aspects  of  Inflation 
and  aggregate  demand  conditions  suggests  a 
role  for  a  voluntary  Incomes  policy  or  man- 
datory wage-price  controls.  The  historical 
record  suggests  that  these  collective  efforts 
can  have  some  effect;  but  any  such  program 
is  verv  difficult  to  sustain  In  the  face  of 
changing  economic  circumstances,  and  con- 
tinued restraint  is  in  the  individual's  own 
interest  only  as  long  as  he  is  convinced  that 
others  will  do  the  same. 

Fiscal-Monetary  Restraint.  Much  of  the 
recent  discussion  of  antl-lnflatlon  policy  has 
emphasized  a  gradualist  approach,  whereby 
a  high  but  not  extreme  level  of  unemplov- 
ment  and  slow  growth  is  tolerated  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years.  Even  the  most  optimis- 
tic estimates,  however,  suggest  that  such  a 
policy  would  require  nearly  a  decade  of  very 
slow  growth  m  aggregate  demand  and  unem- 
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ployment  rates  In  excess  of  7  percent  an- 
nually to  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
Inflation  rate.  There  are  doubts  that  the 
political  process  could  stand  the  strain  and 
the  gradualist  approach  may  set  in  motion 
strong  pressures  by  Individual  interest 
groups  to  achieve  changes  in  the  rules  and 
institutions  (e.g..  trade  protection  and  mini- 
mum price  and  wage  laws)  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  consequences  of  such  a 
policy — thus  intensifying  the  basic  problem. 

The  alternative  of  extreme  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraint  offers  the  opportunity  for 
greater  immediate  gains  against  inflation, 
but  the  pressures  for  a  reversal  of  the  poli- 
cies In  the  face  of  sharply  higher  unemploy- 
ment would  be  strong.  In  effect  this  is  the 
current  policy  being  pursued  in  Oreat  Brit- 
ain where  the  government  has  followed  a 
policy  of  severe  restraint  combined  with  re- 
peated emphasis  that  It  will  not  back  down 
In  its  refusal  to  accommodate  continued  in- 
flation. While  the  outcome  of  that  policy  re- 
mains in  doubt,  the  risks  of  the  policy — both 
political  and  economic— are  substantial 
since  it  tends  to  Intensify  the  conflicts  k)€- 
tween  social  groups  whose  view  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  policy  Is  dominated  by 
their  evaluation  of  their  own  probability  of 
being  included  it^  the  puo:  of  the  unem- 
ployed. In  addition,  such  a  policy  faces  the 
risks  that  the  magnitude  of  stimulus  re- 
quired in  the  subsequent  phase  to  restore 
employment  to  more  normal  levels  will  cause 
substantial  new  inflation  pressures. 

Incomes  Policies  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  major  ;.rob'.ems  with  other  antl-lnflatlon 
policies  that  do  not  emphasize  demand  re- 
straint. The  .'allure  to  contain  inflation  'n 
1979  80  has  done  much  to  destroy  the 
credibility  of  voluntary  restraint  programs. 
The  difficulty  o.*  1973-74,  on  the  other  hand, 
ha£  convinced  man^  economists  and  policy- 
makers !hit  mandatory  wage  and  price  con- 
trols are  ineffective.  Finally,  some  economists 
have  advocated  the  use  o.'  tax-based  incen- 
tive policies  (TIPs)  to  encourage  adherence 
to  wage-price  g^iidelines.  That  is,  individual 
workers  w.Tuld  be  rewarded  directly  for  exer- 
cising restraint  in  wage  increases  rather  than 
relying  on  a  belief  that  othors  will  do  the 
same.  Those  who  limited  their  wage/price 
Increases  to  lest,  than  a  guideline  nu.Tiber 
would  receive  a  tax  credit  while  those  who 
exceeded  it  would  be  charged  a  tax  penalty. 
It  Is  difficult  to  believe,  however,  that  the  tax 
benefit  to  the  individual  could  be  made  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  risks  of  loss  if  others 
do  not  go  along. 

Coordinated  Policies.  There  is  no  easy,  cost- 
less means  of  breaking  an  ongoing  cycle  of 
wage-price  inflation.  Restrictive  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  can  contain  Inflation  In 
competitive,  flexible-price  markets  where  de- 
mand and  supply  are  the  principal  determi- 
nants of  prices.  But  they  are  frustrated  by 
the  sluggishness  of  response  In  fixed-price 
markets  wher3  the  participants  have  some 
discretion  In  setting  wapes  and  prices.  On  the 
other  hand.  Income  policies  can  moderate  in- 
flation In  the  flxed-prlce  markets,  but  they 
break  down  in  the  face  of  supply-demand 
disruptions  in  the  flexible-price  markets.  Yet 
the  above  crltldsm  of  the  Individual  policy 
altematlvss  may  be  unduly  pessimistic  be- 
cause it  Ignores  the  potential  beneflts  of  a 
policy  tha':  combines  the  measures  In  a  co- 
ordinated 'ashic-n.  In  that  context,  past  ex- 
perience does  provide  some  lessons  for  the 
future. 

First,  a  -.estrlctlve  fiscal-monetary  policy  Is 
an  Important  prerequisite  for  any  antl- 
lnflatlon  policy.  No  incomes  policy  can  deal 
effectively  with  shortages  unless  the  govern- 
ment is  willing  to  resort  to  costly  and  com- 
plex rationing  systems  as  an  alternative  to 
price  Increases.  'Tet.  the  historical  record  In- 
dicates a  strong  temptation  to  view  the  pro- 
grams as  substitutes  for  one  another.  In  19T1. 
tor  example,  the  government  assumed  that 
the  controls  program  would  solve  the  Infla- 


tion problem,  while  it  would  be  free  to  follow 
expansionary  flscal  and  monetary  policies  to 
reduce  unen;plc  yment  in  preparation  for  the 
upcoming  election.  Tte  result  was  significant 
shortages  and  upward  pressures  on  prices  In 
many  markets  for  industrial  raw  materials 
Income  policies  should  most  properly  be 
viewed  as  a  supplement  to  other  policies:  as 
a  means  of  shortenmg  the  lags  and  moderat- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  unemployment 
costs  involved  in  making  the  transition  to  a 
lower  Inflation  path. 

Income  policies  also  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  an  effective  response  to  supply  disrup- 
tions In  major  materials  markets,  such  as 
food  and  energy,  where  prices  are  responsive 
to  demand  and  supply  fluctuations.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  wage-price  controls  in  1973-1974 
was  due  In  large  measure  to  mounting  prob- 
lems in  these  markets  where  the  government 
was  not  prepared  to  deal  with  disruption. 
Problems  In  these  markets  require  policies 
that  address  the  fundamental  supply  or  de- 
mand problems. 

Third,  in  evaluating  past  programs  we 
should  remember  that  one  reason  for  the 
modest  effects  was  that  the  programs  did 
not  aim  to  achieve  significant  gains.  The 
pay-rate  target  of  6.2  percent  In  1972,  for 
example,  simply  ratified  the  pattern  of  wage 
Increases  that  existed  at  the  program's  in- 
ception. Similarly,  In  1979,  the  pay-rate  tar- 
get. In  excess  of  7  percent,  was  only  mod- 
estly below  the  prevailing  trend.  In  both 
periods  the  standard  for  prices  was  one  of 
a  pass-through  of  costs.  Typically,  past  pro- 
grams have  established  boardt>  or  commis- 
sions, dominated  by  the  major  private-sec- 
tor interest  groups,  that  push  for  rules  or 
standards  that  allow  them  to  continue  as  be- 
fore. In  effect,  special  Interest  Is  over-repre- 
sented and  the  general  Interest  is  forpotten. 
Since  government  also  feels  threatened  by 
evidence  of  non-compliance,  the  standards 
tend  to  be  pushed  up  until  there  Is  no  longer 
any  such  danger  After  being  introduced 
with  much  fanfare,  the  modest  targets  do 
not  generate  a  sufficient  change  from  the 
prior  pattern  of  inflation  to  sustain  public 
support  and  the  inevitable  distortions  and 
irritations  of  the  administrative  process 
leads  to  a  buildup  of  disenchantment. 

Fourth,  no  formal  Incomes  policy  is  likely 
to  be  sustainable  for  very  long  because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  private  market  situa- 
tions that  must  be  dealt  with  and  because 
the  participants  will  learn  to  adapt  to  any 
set  of  regulations  and  find  ways  of  avoiding 
their  Intent.  Thus,  the  administrative  proc- 
ess gets  Increasingly  complex  over  time.  It 
is  perhaps  best  to  think  in  terms  of  a  severe 
■program  that  aims  to  achieve  Its  objectives 
in  a  short  period  of  transition,  and  not  to 
envision  anything  but  the  most  informal 
program  as  a  viable  option  for  the  longer 
run. 

Finally,  while  some  of  the  above  problems 

can  be  solved  by  better  coordination  with 
other  policies,  any  Incomes  policy  stUl  en- 
counters severe  difficulties  of  defining  and 
measuring  price  and  wage  changes.  On  the 
price  side  it  Is  reflected  in  the  change  in 
quality  that  may  accompany  or  substitute 
for  price  changes.  On  the  wage  side  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  between  wage  increases 
and  promotions  at  the  level  of  the  individ- 
ual worker.  Tet,  if  prices  or  wages  are  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  averages  for  broad  cate- 
gories of  products  or  workers,  shifts  of  mix 
within  the  category  become  increasingly  im- 
portant sources  of  distortion  in  the  measure- 
ment of  comollEmce.  Thus,  an  effective 
program  usually  requires  measurement  at 
the  level  of  small,  relatively  uniform  groups. 
This,  in  turn.  Implies  a  rather  large  admin- 
istrative structure. 

The  choice  of  a  specific  incomes  policy 
must  come  from  the  three  ma'or  options  of  a 
voluntary  program,  mandatory  controls,  or 
a  tax-incentive  program  (TIP) . 


For  the  near  future,  a  voluntary  program 
is  unlikely  to  be  a  viable  option  because 
the  historical  experience  has  sharply  under- 
mined the  public's  confidence  that  govern- 
ment can  assure  the  compliance  of  others. 
Such  programs  are  dependent  uoon  the 
prestige  and  active  involvement  of  the  Presi- 
dent. As  such  they  become  heavily  entangled 
in  the  political  pressures  surrounding  the 
Presidency.  In  addition,  voluntary  programs 
cannot  Influence  existing  contracts  and  are 
forced  to  approve  new  long  term  contracts  on 
the  basis  of  anticipated  future  events.  Un- 
foreseen changes  in  economic  conditions 
can  quickly  embroil  the  program  in  very 
difficult  equity  issues,  as  occurred  on  the 
wage  side  of  the  program  In  1979.  whereby 
workers  in  similar  circumstances  receive 
sharply  different  wage  Increeises.  The  result 
is  a  rapid  proliferation  of  exceptions  criteria. 

A  tax-based  incomes  program  (TIP>  also 
may  be  too  weak  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
sharply  reducing  the  existing  rate  of  in- 
flation. It  offers  a  temporary  tax  reduction 
in  return  for  a  permanently  lower  nominal 
wage  rate.  An  effort  to  give  a  tax  credit  equal 
to  the  foregone  wage  Increase  would  repre- 
sent an  excessive  drain  on  tax  revenues. 
Thus,  as  with  other  incomes  programs,  it  can 
only  be  made  attractive  to  the  individual  if 
he  Is  convinced  that  others  will  go  along. 
Assurances  of  such  compliance  are  likely  to 
be  credible  only  for  pay-rate  targets  cloee 
to  the  prevailing  rate  of  wage  Increases. 

The  revenue  costs  of  the  program  might 
be  balanced  by  enacting  tax  penalties  for  m- 
creases  in  excess  of  the  pay-rate  target,  but 
in  such  an  instance  the  program  requires  the 
same  administrative  machinery  as  that  of 
a  mandatory  program  since  both  reouire  a 
firm  legal  basis  for  Judging  compliance  It 
also  ts  possible  that  a  tax  penalty  would  ex- 
acerbate the  price  Increases  in  some  indus- 
tries as  the  private  parties  seek  to  push  the 
tax  cost  forward  onto  consumers.  In  addi- 
tion It  is  difficult  to  design  a  comparable 
program  for  prices  because  a  continuous 
change  of  relative  prices  Is  more  Important 
for  the  allocation  of  resources  among 
markets 

I  would  conclude  that  a  voluntary  pro- 
grarr.  i.s  too  weak  and  that  a  TIP  program 
o7ers  Insufficient  assurances  of  substantial 
gains  to  be  worth  the  budgetary  and  ad- 
ministrative problems. 

Under  current  circumstances  only  a 
mandatory  program  offers  a  substantial 
enough  impact  to  break  the  momentum  of 
the  wage-price  cycle. 

A  controls  program  is  a  difficult  and  costly 
undertaking:  yet.  it  Is  less  so  than  the  alter- 
native of  a  go-tt-alone  approach  of  flscal- 
monetary  restraint.  Such  a  program  should 
not  last  for  more  than  a  few  years  because 
of  the  administrative  costs  and  accumulat- 
ing problems  of  distortions  that  it  will 
cause.  Thus,  the  wage  and  price  standards 
should  aim  at  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  in- 
flation rate  rather  than  the  gradualism 
implicit  in  past  proKrams. 

I  would  envision  a  program  of  about  three 
years'  duration,  with  a  first-year  limitation 
on  pay  and  price  increases  of  half  their  prior 
rate  of  increase. 

The  program  should  abrogate  existing  con- 
tracts or  it  will  become  embroiled  In  equity 
dispittes  where  some  Individuals,  under  old 
contracts,  receive  income  Increases  far  In 
excess  of  others.  It  should  apply  the  stand- 
ards to  relatively  «mall  homogeneous  groups 
of  employees  and  products  so  as  to  avoid 
distortions  frrm  shifts  In  the  mix  while  leav- 
ing scjne  flexibility  for  some  differences  of 
Individual  increases  with  the  eroup.  Products 
that  are  traded  In  formal  auction  martrets 
should  be  excluded  from  the  controls  because 
thev  are  more  responsive  to  specific  micro- 
economic  policies  that  attract  the  demand/ 
supply  problems  directly — that  Is,  they  are 
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,.  but  the  appropriate  policy  ac- 

rent.  At  the  same  time,  the  tend- 

I  hlft    control    of    the    program    to 

commissions,    controlled    by   the 

!3t  groups,  should  be  avoided. 

_--il  to  realize  the  limitations  of 

program  and  the  need  to  combine 

.  restrictive   flscal-mo-ietary  policy 

I  lemand  and  specific  programs  for 

markets  where  price  chang- 

by  sharp  shifts  in  demand 

It  Is  this  lack  of  coordination 

policies  that  stands  out  hlstorl- 

;  le  major  source  of  failure  In  past 

p  rograms. 

1  for  pjllcles  that  promote  a  hlgh- 

of  productivity  Introduces  a  fur- 

)llcatlon   because   It   argues  for  a 

Cfcal-monetary   policy   sharply   dlf- 

that  which  has  been  followed 

years.  Although  the  causes  of  the 

In  productivity  growth  In  the  1970s 

ly  understood,  e-ora  by  govern- 

Terse  It  must  concentrate  on  rals- 

•oportlon  of  current  output  that 

to  capital  formation.  In  general 

policy  tends  to  hare  the  ereatest 

capital  Investment,  whereas  fiscal 

irlations   In   the   budget   balance) 

ore  directly  on  consumption.  Thuji. 

emphasis  in   the  policy  mix  on  a 

easy  fiscal  policy  has  favored  con- 
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MICKO-ECONOUIC  POLICIES 

It  Is  u  sreasonable  to  emphasize  wage  re- 
straint \j  niess  government  is  willing  to  act 
against  \  he  sharp  increase  In  the  price  of 
goods,  such  as  food  and  energv.  that  are 
critical  <  etermlnants  of  basic  living  stand- 
ards. Thi  sharp  explosion  of  food  and  energy 
prices  in  1972-74  and  again  in  1979  is  the 
most  str  king  new  elerr.ent  In  the  inSation 
These  1:  ^dividual  market  price  Increases 
cause  dll  Iculties  for  antl-in"atlcn  policy  not 
only  t)ec  »use  of  their  direct  effects  on  the 
average    price  level,   but  also  because  tbey 


policy  of  the  current  administration 
(he    need    for   monetary    restraint, 
the  enactment  of  large  tax  cuts 
up  the  potential  for  laree  budget 
will  be  virtually  impossible  to 
expenditure  reductions.  The  re- 
between  fiscal  and  monetary 
that  high  Interest  rates  will 
ror  many  years.  This  is  not  a  policy 
an  increase  in  total  capital 
T?ie  enactment  of  business   tax 
offset  the  higher  borrowing  costs 
tor.  but  its  investment  gains  will 
expense  of  investment  by  house- 
nment,  and  small  business.  Even 
of  saving,  if  they  are  absorbed 
deficit  financing,  will  not  In- 
volume  of  resources  available  for 
I  pital  investment. 

In  the  policy  mix  on  fiscal 

on  the  other  hand,  would  lead  dl- 

Urger  flow  of  savings  into  capital 

.  relieve  the  pressure  en  monetary 

contribute  to  a  lower  level   of 

rates    In   addition,   however,   it   is 

stimulate  new  investment  In  a 

restraint  on  demand  and  slow  eco- 

The  inclusion  of  a  controls 

would  reduce  the  required  magni- 

duratlon  of  the  demand  restraint 

\  bus  reducine  their  depressive  infiu- 

capltal  formation. 

in    total    capital    formation 

contribute  to  the  battle  against 

by  expanding  industrial  capacity  in 

Certainly,   the   United   States 

I  leen  faced  with  a  shortage  of  labor 

'3.  But  the  explosion  of  labor  force 

not  been  matched  by  a  similar 

of  the  capital  stock.  Thus,  efforts 

reasonable  levels  of  unemployment 

i|un  up  against  shortages  and  sharp 

Inc  'eases  In  the  basic  materials  Indus- 
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upset  perceptions  of  the  fairness  of  the  rela- 
tive price  structure  and  initiate  demands 
in  other  sectors  to  catch  up  and  recover 
losses  of  real  income. 

In  addition,  government  has  aggravated 
the  inflation  in  ways  that  are  not  reflected 
In  fiscal  or  monetary  policy.  In  the  last  few 
years,  the  government  has  increased  the 
minimum  wage;  sharply  boosted  social  se- 
curity and  unemployment  taxes;  restricted 
agricultural  production;  raised  price  sup- 
ports for  sugar,  dairy,  and  other  agricul- 
tural Interests;  and  extended  trade  protec- 
tion to  several  domestic  industries.  At  the 
same  time,  the  expansion  of  social  regula- 
tions has  added  approximately  one-half  of  a 
percentage  point  to  the  annual  inflation 
rate  by  reducing  productivity  growth.  lu 
many  areas,  complex  licensing  requirements 
and  delays  sharply  lengthen  the  lag  of  the 
econoniys  adjustment  to  changing  market 
conditions.  These  actions  were  often  desir- 
able and  provided  important  benefits  to 
some;  but  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  costs 
and  beneSts  was  olten  absent. 

The  increased  potential  for  disruption  in 
individual  markets  and  the  growing  Involve- 
ment of  government  at  the  level  of  Individ- 
ual Industries  suggest  the  need  for  a  micro- 
econcmic  policy  framework  that  would  sup- 
plement the  existing  emphasis  on  macroeco- 
nomic  policy.  Government  must  become  more 
sensitive  to  the  innatlon  potential  of  Its 
own  actions  if  it  expects  to  exert  restraint 
on  others.  At  present,  government  lacks  the 
ability  to  assess  conditions  In  Individual 
markets  and  to  avoid  or  dampen  the  inflation 
impact  of  sudden  changes  In  cemand  or 
supply.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  evalu- 
ate or  coordinate  the  regulatory  and  admin- 
istrative actions  of  a  large  number  of  in- 
dividual agencies.  Yet,  it  is  these  events  as 
well  as  aggregate  demand  policies  that  are 
responsible  for  the  worsening  of  inflation 
since  1975. 

In  the  case  of  major  materials  markets, 
the  policies  seem  ob«lous.  Government  can- 
not expect  private  market  participants  to 
hold  reserves  sufficient  to  offset  the  costs  to 
society  of  major  disruptions  in  the  supplies 
of  these  commodities.  Programs  of  govern- 
ment grain  re8er\e8  were  effective  prior  to 
their  abandonment  In  the  early  1970s.  The 
extension  of  such  a  program  to  petroleum 
would  also  seem  to  be  the  only  effective  re- 
sponse for  the  threat  of  disruption  in  the 
world  oil  market. 

INSTITUTIO.VAI.    CHANCES    FOR    THE    LONC-TXRM 

Even  if  the  U.S.  should  be  successful  .'n 
combatting  the  current  inflation  episode,  it 
faces  the  longer-term  problem,  in  common 
with  all  the  industrial  democracies,  that  a 
stable  inflation  rate  is  not  compatible  with 
socially  acceptable  levels  of  unemployment. 
We  can  learn  from  past  mistakes  of  flscal  and 
monetary  policy,  and  improved  mlcroeco- 
nomic  policies  can  reduce  the  threat  of  fu- 
ture commodity  market  disruptions.  But  not 
all  mistakes  o:"  p>^licy  can  be  eliminated  and 
we  should  anticipate  that  in  an  integrated 
world  economy,  events,  similar  in  magnitude 
to  the  energy  and  food  market  disruptions 
of  the  1970s,  will  occur  In  the  future.  At  the 
same  time,  wage-price  controls  and  similar 
efforts  are  not  a  viable  approach  to  the  long- 
run  solution — they  will  be  burled  under  the 
weight  of  their  own  administrative  proce- 
dures. Sustained  resolution  of  the  conflict 
between  the  goals  for  low  inflation  and  un- 
employment will  require  changes  in  the  In- 
stitutional structure  of  the  economy.  In  the 
past,  there  has  been  only  very  limited  con- 
ilderaticn  of  the  potential  for  such  changes 
as  we  have  struggled  to  believe  that  the 
goals  of  price  srabillty  and  high  employment 
could  be  resolved  within  our  present  in- 
stitutions. In  future  years,  the  development 
of  such  an  agenda  siiculd  have  higher 
priority.  The-e  changes  need  not  be  dramatic 
because    it    i3   also   evident    that   the    U.S. 


economy  Is  not  strongly  biased  toward  a 
rapid  acceleration  of  Inflation  and  much  can 
be  done  to  improve  the  operation  of  existing 
policies.  What  follows  is  only  a  partial  list 
of  potential  future  institutional  changes. 

Annual  Wage  Contracts.  One  of  the  major 
lessons  of  the  1970s  is  that  there  la  far  more 
inertia  In  the  inflation  process  than  previ- 
ously anticipated.  In  part,  this  is  the  result 
of  reliance  on  long-term  labor  contracts 
where  wage  rates  are  indexed  to  economic 
indicators,  such  as  the  consumer  price  in- 
dex, that  are  extraneous  to  the  specific  In- 
dustry's competitive  position.  As  a  result, 
wages  and  prices  do  not  respond  to  chang- 
ing market  conditions  during  the  period  of 
the  contract.  Even  economic  conditions  at 
the  time  of  negotiation  are  discounted  be- 
cause they  are  not  expected  to  continue  over 
the  life  of  the  contract.  The  disparate  tim- 
ing of  multi-year  contracts  among  indus- 
tries also  contributes  to  greater  resistance 
to  current  developments  because  of  pres- 
sures to  match  the  pattern  of  wage  increases 
established  in  other  industries  In  earlier 
periods.  In  addition,  unforeseen  changes  in 
infiation  and  other  economic  conditions  in 
the  presence  of  long-term  contracts  have  also 
caused  major  shifts  in  the  distribution  of 
relative  wages  within  the  U.S.  in  ways  that 
have  little  relationship  to  relative  economic 
needs. 

One  means  of  solving  these  problMos 
would  be  to  ban  the  use  of  multi-year  wage 
contracts. 

The  major  effect  of  annual  contracting 
would  be  to  force  the  attention  of  the  private 
parties  toward  their  own  current  situation 
and  make  possible  a  faster  response  to  un- 
foreseen changes  in  economic  conditions  and 
a  quicker  adjustment  of  wages  and  prices  to 
JKlJuBtments  in  fiscal  policy — moderating  the 
required  range  of  fluctuations  in  unemploy- 
ment. Even  though  multi-year  contracts  af- 
fect a  minority  of  the  workforce  directly, 
they  set  a  pattern  for  wage  decisions  that 
distracts  the  attention  of  other  industries 
from  the  needs  of  their  own  specific  situa- 
tion. 

Annual  contracting  also  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  cost  of  living  agreements 
(COLAS)  that  Index  wage  changes  to  changes 
m  the  consumer  price  index.  The  Increased 
uncertainty  surrounding  future  inflation 
trends  increases  the  risks  to  firms  of  offering 
such  guarantees.  Yet,  workers  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  sign  extended  agreements  without 
COLAS.  In  effect,  the  formal  indexation  of 
wages  to  prices  can  be  removed  only  by  elim- 
inating long-term  contracts. 

The  shift  to  an  annual  round  of  negotia- 
tions also  should  provide  an  opportunity  for 
an  exchange  of  views  among  business,  lalsor, 
and  government  at  the  beginning  of  each 
cycle.  The  government  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  outline  its  Intentioiw  with  respect 
to  economic  policy  and  the  implications  for 
the  overall  performance  of  the  economy  un- 
der different  potential  patterns  of  wage  and 
price  increases.  It  is  also  desirable  to  provide 
such  a  structure  in  order  for  the  government 
to  hear  the  suggestions  of  business  and  labor 
leaders  and  their  analyses  of  potential  prob- 
blem^.  Yet,  such  a  program  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  current  practice  of  decentral- 
ized bargaining  through  which  Individual  in- 
dustries can  reach  agreement  within  the 
context  of  their  own  economic  situation. 

Strikes.  Annual  bargaining  may  raise  the 
potential  for  more  frequent  strikes.  That 
was  not  the  experience  of  prior  decades 
however,  when  many  multi-year  agreements 
allo'^ied  for  annual  wage  reopeners.  In  any 
case,  we  might  question  the  desirability  of 
the  strike  threat  as  a  means  of  solving  dis- 
putes in  today's  economy.  When  the  major 
costs  of  a  strike  or  lockout  were  borne  by 
the  specific  workers  and  firms  Involved  In 
negotiation,  such  a  tool  may  have  been  the 
most  elective  means  of  achieving  settle- 
ment. On  the  other  hand.  In  today's  Inte- 
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grated  economy  much  of  the  costs  fall  on 
other  workers  and  firms  whose  production 
is  disrupted.  The  costs  to  third  parties  place 
heavy  pressure  on  government  to  intervene 
tn  Bor.f.ie  the  dispute.  Knowledge  that  such 
intervention  may  occur  also  disrupts  normal 
oargaining  since  each  party  rnows  that  such 
luiervention  brings  with  it  heavy  pressure  to 
resolve  the  dispute  by  averaging  tneir  re- 
maining differences.  Thus,  each  party  may 
adhere  to  Us  initial,  most  extreme  position 
in  anticipation  of  future  arbitration. 

An  alternative  system  may  be  required  to 
resolve  strikes  that  extend  beyond  a  retison- 
able  period  and  where  a  strike  would  Impose 
significant  costs  on  third  parties. 

One  suggestion  Is  to  require  arbitration 
as  a  substitute  for  the  strike  at  the  stage  in 
the  negotiations  when  the  parties  declare 
an  impasse,  but  with  the  proviso  that  the 
arbitrator  cannot  average.  He  must  accept, 
in  toto,  the  last  offer  of  one  of  the  two  par- 
ties. In  this  case  responsible  negotiation  Is 
encouraged  because  the  extreme  position 
will  be  rejected,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  the 
arbitrariness  of  the  arbitrator  is  likely  to 
lead  to  private  settlement  In  the  preponder- 
ance of  situations.  In  an  era  of  increased 
foreign  competition,  American  industries 
will  be  forced  to  move  away  from  a  frame- 
work of  confrontation  between  labor  and 
business  to  a  greater  emphasis  on  their  com- 
mon interests  of  expanding  their  competi- 
tive position  in  world  markets. 

Trade  Policy.  On  the  price  side,  the 
strengthening  of  competition  is  an  often- 
repeated  recommendation  for  reducing  in- 
fiation pressures.  Certainly,  technological 
changes  have  made  much  of  the  former 
regulation  of  transportation,  communica- 
tions, and  the  financial  Industry  unneces- 
sary. Recently,  deregulations  has  been  used 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  competition  in 
such  situations.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  previous  standards  of  domestic  anti- 
trust policy  have  become  outmoded  because 
of  increased  foreign  competition.  Yet,  the 
U.S.  falls  to  realize  the  potential  anti-infla- 
tion benefits  of  that  competition.  Too  often 
management  and  the  union  have  Joined  in 
descending  upon  Washington  to  complain 
about  unfair  foreign  competition  (where  un- 
fair is  defined  as  a  price  below  their  own), 
and  they  succeed  in  obtaining  trade  restric- 
tions. So  long  as  they  believe  such  political 
efforts  represent  a  more  effective  response 
to  their  competitive  difficulties,  they  will 
avoid  the  more  difficult  tasks  of  cutting 
costs   and   improving  efficiency. 

Perhaps  it  Is  unrealistic  to  believe  that 
government  caui  refuse  to  temporarily  extend 
trade  protection  to  major  industries  when 
they  are  in  severe  difficulties.  But.  at  a  mini- 
mum, it  can  require  as  a  prerequisite  that 
the  industry  take  some  actions,  such  as  a 
freeze  on  wage  increases  and  suspension  of 
dividend  payments,  as  a  means  of  helping 
itself. 

CONCLUSION 

Inflation  in  the  United  States  has  not  been 
for  many  years  primarily  an  excess  demand 
problem.  It  reflects.  Instead,  a  sustained 
buildup  over  a  long  period  of  a  cycle  of  wage- 
price  Increases  in  which  everyone  sees  his 
own  actions  as  a  defensive  response  to  the 
inflationary  actions  of  others.  Antl -inflation 
policy  should  distinguish  between  the  strong 
measures  that  may  be  needed  to  break  the 
momentum  of  the  current  process,  measures 
to  reduce  the  economy's  exposure  to  future 
Inflation  shocks,  and  the  long-term  need 
to  alter  institutions  so  that  a  compatible 
balance  between  price  stability  and  high  em- 
ployment is  a  feasible  achievement. 

Wage  and  price  controls  are  a  major  and 
controversial  step  in  anti-inflation  policy. 
Yet,  a  review  of  the  historical  record  does 
show  a  common  falling  of  underestimating 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  of  advancing 
policies  that  are  too  we&k,  only  to  find  their 


consequent  collapse  leads  to  reduced  confi- 
dence in  government  and  intensifl'iration  of 
the  problem. 

Monetary  restraint  alone  can  stop  inflation, 
but  the  costs  for  some  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation will  be  very  high.  As  long  as  the  llml- 
lauons  of  controls  and  the  need  for  coordi- 
nation with  other  policies  are  recognized, 
tney  offer  a  chance  to  reduce  the  unemploy- 
ment costs  during  the  transition  to  a  lower 
Inflation  path.  Measures  that  stop  short  of 
controls  seem  too  weak  a  response  to  the 
strength  of  the  inflation  momentum  that 
has  developed  over  the  last  decade.  In  that 
sense,  the  short-run  choice  is  one  of  choosing 
between  severe  demand  restraint  and  con- 
trols. 

Over  the  longer  run,  we  have  to  consider 
changes  In  the  institutional  structure  within 
which  wage  and  price  decisions  are  made  11 
a  compatible  comoination  of  inflation  and 
unemployment  is  to  be  achieved.^ 


PRAISE  FOR  SECRETARY  WATT 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  more  than  1  million  signatures  were 
presented  to  the  Democrat  leadership  by 
the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Friends  of  the 
Earth  urging  the  firing  of  Interior  Sec- 
retary James  Watt.  All  I  have  to  say  is, 
who  cares? 

Secretary  Watt  is  doing  a  tremendous 
job  as  the  leading  manager  of  our  public 
lands.  He  understands  the  importance  of 
our  natural  resources  and  intends  to  pro- 
vide the  balance  in  our  environmental 
policies  that  has  been  lacking  under  pre- 
vious administrations,  especially  the 
Carter  administration. 

We  have  all  heard  the  ludicrous  and 
unsubstantiated  statements  suggesting 
that  he  intends  to  mine  minerals  in  our 
national  parks,  strip  mine  wherever  pos- 
sible and  bulldoze  wilderness  areas,  thus 
ruining  the  public  lands  for  future  gen- 
erations, but  not  one  of  these  statements 
is  true.  These  statements  are  solely  the 
rhetoric  of  liberal  environmental  organi- 
zations whose  desire  is  not  directed  to- 
ward the  well-being  of  this  Nation.  In- 
stead, they  wish  only  to  see  their  se'flsh, 
protectionist  policies  perpetuated  to  ben- 
efit a  minority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— namely,  themselves. 

Secretary  Watt,  on  the  other  hand, 
desires  to  see  our  public  lands  operated 
under  "multiple-use"  policies  which  seek 
to  benefit  everyone  by  increasing  domes- 
tic supplies  of  energy  and  improving  our 
recreational  lands.  He  is  a  man  that  has 
grown  up  with  the  land  and  his  personal 
experience  in  the  West  has  provided  him 
with  the  knowledge  necessary  to  be  a 
great  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Sierra  Club  came  to  Washington 
under  a  cloud  of  deception.  On  the  out- 
side, it  appears  they  are  tnily  concerned 
about  our  environment,  but  it  does  not 
take  long  to  see  through  the  mist  of 
falsehoods  and  innuendos  to  realize  the 
real  goal  of  this  scheme  of  name  gather- 
ing from  Deople  allegedly  opposed  to  Sec- 
retary Watt  is  to  raise  money  and  in- 
crease membership  by  creating  panic.  By 
spreading  misinformation,  thousands  of 
Americans  have  been  duped  into  signing 
this  worthless  petition  believing  with  all 
their  hearts  that  Secretary  Watt  was 
some  monster  on  the  loose  waiting  to 
gobble  up  all  our  public  lands,  including 
the  parks.  I  truly  feel  sorry  for  those 
individuals  who  signed  the  petition  sin- 


cerely, only  to  find  out  that  they  were 
mislead  by  uninformed  and  uncaring  en- 
vironmental extremists. 

More  than  anything  else,  it  frustrates 
me  to  read  or  listen  to  these  environ- 
mental know-it-alls  who  claim  that  Sec- 
retary Watt  must  be  stopped  so  that 
future  generations  wiD  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  environment  as  we  do  today.  They 
are  worried  that  their  children  will  be 
robbed  of  America  and  its  splendor  if  we 
explore  and  produce  energy  or  strategic 
minerals  on  public  lands.  Furthermore, 
they  imply  that  the  Secretary  is  against 
parks  suid  recreation  because  he  believes 
the  768  million  acres  currently  owned  by 
the  public,  which  the  Government  is  not 
able  to  manage  efficiently,  is  enough.  It 
does  not  matter  that  pubUc  lands  now 
equal  the  land  areas  totaling  one-third 
of  the  Nation,  7 '2  times  the  size  of  CaU- 
fomia,  2V4  times  the  State  of  Texas,  or 
more  than  18  times  the  size  of  the  6 
New  England  States. 

I  beUeve  in  the  future  of  America,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  future  generations 
of  Americans  will  be  able  to  continue 
enjoying  the  natural  resources  that  have 
been  bestowed  upon  us,  but  I  also  under- 
stand that  if  we  expect  future  genera- 
tions to  partake  in  this  dream,  we  must 
take  action  to  balance  our  environ- 
mental policies  as  Secretary  Watt  has 
proposed.  Otherwise,  those  individuals 
who  have  yet  to  be  bom  may  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  know  the  freedoms  we 
enjoy  today. 

Only  by  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
future  of  America  through  expanded  use 
of  our  natural  resources  and  reduced 
dependence  on  imstable  world  suppUers 
will  we  be  able  to  encourage  peace  and 
freedom  in  the  world,  for  generations  to 
come. 

In  their  presentation  of  the  petitions 
on  Monday,  the  Sierra  Club  and  the 
Friends  of  the  Earth  declared  war  on 
'  Wattism,"  but  that  is  not  really  the 
case.  In  actuality,  they  have  declared 
war  on  everyone  who  beUeves  in  the 
American  dream  by  attacking  our  ability 
or  right  to  use  public  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  everyone.  In  my  opinion,  this 
warped  belief  of  environmental  protec- 
tionism has  gone  too  far,  and  Secretary 
Watt  is  just  the  man  to  turn  the  tide 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation.  I  am  a  Watt 
supporter  and  proud  of  it.« 


STUDENTS  DEMANDING  MORE 
COURSES  IN  ENTREPRENEURSHIP 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  exciting  trend  now  sweep- 
ing America  that  I  predict  wiU  do  more 
to  restore  American  economic  vitality 
than  any  single  act  of  Congress.  Ameri- 
can high  school  and  college  students  are 
demanding  that  their  schools  offer  more 
courses  in  economics  and  entrepreneur- 
ship. 

Incredible  though  it  may  seem,  less 
than  a  dozen  schools  in  the  entire 
United  States  offered  courses  on  entre- 
preneurship  in  1968.  Today  more  than 
130  schools  are  offering  such  courses,  and 
more  schools  are  adding  such  courses 
each  year.  It  has  grown  to  the  point 
now  where  there  is  insufficient  research 
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current  concern   for  the  well- 
American  economy,  it  Is  "per- 
siirprlslng  that  business  and  eco- 
increaslngly    popular    subjects 
The  teaching  of  some  form 
Is  now  required  In  29  states,  re- 
Jfclnt  Council  on  Economic  Educa- 
rec  intly  released  survey  paid  for  by 
Peiroleum  shows  that  economics  Is 
estimated  87  percent  of  the  high 
Junior  high  schools. 
Brith    an    emphasis   In    entrepre- 
also  In  greater  demand.  Karl 
an  expert  In  entrepreneurial  ed- 
fo^md  that  the  number  o(  schools 
courses   In   entrepreneurshlp 
about  a  dozen  In   1968  to  over 
Many  students  feel  that  entre- 
allows  them  more  opportunity 
th^r   creativity  and   enthusiasm  In 
than  does  employment  In  large 


the  Interest  In  entrepreneurshlp 

research  and  student  materials 

hjlects  are  still  limited    Recent  ef- 

B's   Education   Department   In 

with   the  NFIB   Research  and 

Foundation  therefore  have  been 

trat^d  In  this  area  and  appreciatively 


TXACHTSS    EACIB    FOB    NSW    BSSATS    ON 

ENTBEPmrNEtruun* 

During  the  1980-81  school  term,  two  new 
essays  Joined  the  PubUc  Policy  Discussion 
Series.  On  the  topics  of  entrepreneurshlp  and 
small  business,  these  essays  had  wide  dis- 
tribution and  generated  a  favorable  response 
from  educators. 

In  "Entrepreneurshlp:  Starting  a  New 
Business,"  Prof.  Arnold  C.  Cooper  examine* 
the  characteristics  of  typical  entrepreneurs, 
ways  In  which  new  businesses  are  launched, 
and  factors  that  determine  their  successes 
and  failures.  A  sheet  of  actual  case  studies 
accompanies  the  essay  to  stimulate  class- 
room discussion  of  entrepreneurshlp. 

This  essay  was  Initially  sent  to  20.000  edu- 
cators, who  requested  more  than  125,000  ad- 
ditional copies  for  classroom  use.  Teachers 
commented  that  It  Is  a  concise,  digestible 
(as  weU  as  Interesting)  article  which  en- 
courages ptotentUl  entrepreneurs  to  prepare 
themselves  for  "the  reel  world."  One  teacher 
suggested  that  perhaps  its  cautions  could 
reduce  the  66  percent  business  failure  rate. 

In  an  essay  published  In  February,  co- 
authors Kenneth  Chilton  and  Murray  Weld- 
enbaum  (chairman  of  President  Reagan's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers) .  explain  how 
governmental  agency  regulations  impact 
small  businesses  negatl'ely.  Selected  car- 
toons from  the  Broom  Hilda  series  were  used 
to  Illustrate  these  burdens  on  small-business 
owners. 

Educators'  reactions  to  this  article  were 
immediate  and  favorable.  Teachers  found  the 
article  "delightful,  educational,  informative, 
and  sadly  true."  Servli^g  a  special  and  vital 
purpose  in  consumer  education  classes,  the 
article  gives  the  students  "the  other  side"  of 
the  discussion  about  regulations  "protecting" 
the  consumer. 9 


concen 
received. 

CONTSRINti;  ON  ENTBEPBENXTTKIAL  TEACHING 
DB  kWS  EDCCAT08S  WoaiJ>WTDE 

In  June,  the  NFIB  Research  and  Education 
Foundation,  along  with  the  IntematlonaJ 
Council  fo'  Small  Business  and  Baylor  Uni- 
versity, spiinsored  a  two-day  conference  on 
entrepreneurial  education.  The  conference 
was  held  ai  Baylor's  Center  for  Private  Enter- 
prise and  Entrepreneurshlp  in  Waco.  Texas. 


Baylor  is  ono  of  two  universities  in  the 
United  States  offering  degrees  in  entrepre- 
neurshlp at  both  the  graduate  and  under- 
graduate 1(  ivels.  Its  Center  for  Private  Enter- 
prise and  Entrepreneurshlp  was  established 
In  1978  aiid  has  already  received  national 
recognltiot.  for  Its  achievements.  The  con- 
ference was  attended  by  more  than  100  edu- 
cators wh(  are  already  su:tlve  In  entrepre- 
neurial edication. 

The  edUi  :ators  addressed  topics  such  as  the 
importancii  of  entrepreneurshlp  in  the  pri- 
vate-enter )rl£e  economy  and  in  acadecnla. 
Panels  als  >  discussed  the  characteristics  of 
smaII-buBl[ie«8  owners,  curriculum  develop- 
ment for  etitrepreneurshlp.  methods  of  Inte- 
grating 81  lall- business  courses  Into  liberal 
arts  and  J mlor  college  programs,  and  intre- 
preneurlal  education  in  other  countries.  Her- 
man W.  lay.  recently  retired  chairman  of 
the  Pepsido  BUecutlve  Committee,  gave  his 
perspectlvd  on  the  needs  and  directions  for 
entretjrenflurlal  education. 

This  coiifersnce  was  the  second  such  event 
hosted  by  jBaylor.  A  conference  was  he!d  last 
year  exclusively  for  the  experts  In  entre- 
preneurial] research  and  education.  The  pro- 
ceedings f I  om  that  conference  are  being  pub- 
lished wltli  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  NFIB 
Research  smd  Education  Foundation.  This 
unique  soi^cebook,  entitled  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Entrepiteneurshlp,  will  be  available  later 
this  year. 


THE  DANGERS  OP  INDEXING  TAXES 
TO  INFLATION 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
16,  the  Senate  voted  57  to  40  to  include 
a  provision  in  the  tax  cut  bill,  not  among 
the  President's  original  proposals,  to  ad- 
just the  Pederal  individual  tax  brackets 
to  the  annual  rate  of  Inflation.  I  opposed 
the  indexing  amendment  and  was  deeply 
concerned  when  it  was  accepted  into  the 
final  package. 

While  I  am  aware  of  the  problem  of 
bracket-creeo  and  am  as  eager  as  anyone 
to  weed  it  out  of  our  tax  system,  I  would 
prefer  to  place  my  confidence  in  the 
positive  measures  contained  in  the  tax 
cut  bill — those  that  will  encourage 
greater  savings  and  investment  and  will 
help  increase  productivity.  I  think  there 
is  a  serious  prospect  that  indexing  the 
income  tax  rates  will  actually  work  at 
cross-purposes  to  these  Important  new 
incentives.  It  may  institutionalize  infla- 
tion in  our  economy  by  making  it  more 
bearable  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Critics  of  inflation  can  point  to  the  un- 
happy example  of  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries that  have  tried  the  indexing  experi- 
ment, such  as  Israel,  Brazil,  and  Canada. 
But  we  do  not  have  to  look  beyond  our 
own  national  borders  for  similar  case 
studies. 

An  article  by  Neal  R.  Pierce  printed  in 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  on  August  18 
outlines  the  experience  of  several  of  our 
States  that  have  adopted  income  tax  in- 
dexing, and  it  provides  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  dangers  I  see  in  our  decision 
to  implement  this  policy  at  the  Pederal 
level.   I  ask  that  the  article,  entitled 


"Minnesota's  Bad  Omen  for  Tax  Index- 
ing." be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Minnesota's  Bad  Omen  fob  Tax  Indexing 
(By  Neal  R.  Pelrce) 

St.  Paul.  Minn. — Before  Congress  rushed 
to  protect  federal  taxpayers  from  Inflationary 
rate  Increases  by  "indexing"  income  taxes 
starting  in  1985.  it  would  have  done  well  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  miseries  Minnesota 
bought  itself  by  indexing  its  state  Income  tax 
two  years  ago. 

The  parallel  Isn't  precise.  Other  factors, 
such  as  the  Midwest's  severe  economic  down- 
turn, have  added  to  Minnesota's  revenue 
problems.  But  the  similarities  to  what's  now 
happening  In  Washington  are  disturbingly 
close: 

A  Republican  chief  executive  is  elected. 
The  conservative  tide  rises  and  even  normally 
literal  legislators  agree  to  tax  indexlne. 
Then — in  the  Minnesota  model — hard  times 
come.  Indexing  slashes  into  state  revenues. 
The  Republican  governor — Al  Quie — won't 
countenance  raising  taxes.  Acrimonious  par- 
tisan bickering  with  the  legislature  ensues. 
Finally,  both  severe  spending  cuts  and  new 
taxes  have  to  be  voted.  And  even  then,  angry 
state  workers  walk  oS  the  Job  in  a  prolonged 
strike. 

The  consequences  haven't  been  quite  as 
serious,  but  some  of  the  same  budgetary 
problems  have  hit  not  Just  Minnesota  but 
three  other  states — Wisconsin.  Iowa  and 
California — with  full-fledged  Indexing  of 
income-tax  brackets,  deductions  and  exemp- 
tions. Some  of  the  same  headaches  may  yet 
be  encountered  In  the  five  other  states 
(Arizona.  Colorado.  Montana.  Oregon  and 
South  Carolina)  that  recently  Joined  the  in- 
dexing camp.  Canada,  which  went  to  index- 
ing five  years  ago.  Is  starting  to  experience 
severe  deficits  as  a  result. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  Congress 
or  a  state  legislature,  aware  of  indexlng's 
difficulties,  might  not  go  ahead  anyway.  Es- 
pecially In  a  conservative  political  climate, 
there's  an  almost  irresistible  attraction  to 
protecting  taxpayers  from  the  "bracket 
creep"  that  ptishes  their  tax  rates  up  only 
because  of  inflation. 

And  what  better  way  to  discourage  future 
growth  of  government?  "If  you're  pro-tax- 
payer, if  you're  anti-Pentagon  and  anti-so- 
cial welfare  spending,  then  you  have  to  be 
for  indexing."  says  John  Shannon,  assistant 
director  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  and  a  leading  na- 
tional advocate  of  indexing.  Det>rlve  legisla- 
tors of  their  annual  unleglslated  tax  Increase 
through  Inflation  and  they  "have  to  raise 
taxes  out  in  the  open"  if  they  want  more 
government  spending.  Shannon  insists. 
Selected  officials  "should  not  be  allowed  to 
reap  a  tax  windfall  while  hiding  in  the  infla- 
tionary weeds." 

Experiments  with  indexing  Illustrate  an- 
oth?r  form  of  political  hypocrisy:  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  can  be  dramatic  tax  relief 
without  a  day  of  reckoning.  "It's  a  pipe 
dream  to  think  you  can  index  taxes  and  then 
not.  from  time  to  time,  have  to  raise  tax 
rates — even  when  it  seems  politically  suicidal 
to  do  so."  says  director  Curtis  Johnson  of  the 
Twin  Cities  Citizens  League. 

And  unless  the  entire  Reagan  economic 
recovery  plan  works  to  perfection.  Minne- 
sota's present  pain  will  be  writ  large  by  19SS. 
That's  the  year  federal  Indexing  goes  Into 
eTect — costing  the  Treasury,  by  some  Capitol 
Hill  estimates.  $49  billion  In  the  first  two 
years.  And  several  other  features  of  the  tax 
legislation,  wl^h  the  most  dramatic  negative 
Impacts  on  federal  revenues,  won't  be  phased 
in  fully  tmtU  IQSfi. 

"We  may  be  all  right  through  1984,  but  all 
hell  is  going  to  break  loose  after  that."  one 
high  ranking  House  Republican  tax  expert 
recently  told  the  Baltimore  Sun's  Stephen 
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NonUlnger.  Starting  in  198S.  all  Individual 
Income  tax  brackets,  the  zero  bracket 
amount  (formerly  the  standard  deduction) 
and  the  personal  exemption  will  be  adjusted 
annually  to  offset  the  effects  of  inflation. 

If  Washington  is  then  forced  to  increase 
tax  rates,  it  will  be  a  novel  experience  for 
moet  congressmen.  For  years,  the  lack  of  In- 
dexing has  saved  them  that  terribly  difficult 
experience,  so  famlUar  to  most  state  and  lo- 
cal legislators. 

Might  Indexing  then  be  revoked,  or  modi- 
fled  substantially?  The  precedents  here  are 
not  good:  Once  such  a  fundamental  "right" 
is  granted,  politicians  find  It  difficult  to  re- 
voke. For  evidence,  one  need  only  look  to 
the  other  kind  of  Indexing  that  became  so 
popular  in  resent  years:  the  wages  of  a 
lucky  minority  among  local  government 
workers  (mostly  firemen  and  policemen)  and 
postal  workers,  the  retirement  pay  of  mil- 
lions of  local,  state  and  federal  workers  and 
the  military,  and  most  expensive  of  all.  Social 
Security.  "The  use  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  to  drive  up  these  wages  and  benefits 
inflates  the  national  economy  by  bUlions  of 
dollars  annually.  It  is  one  reason  Social 
Security,  the  supposed  bedrock  of  financial 
security  for  millions  of  Americans,  is  now 
In  trouble. 

Any  legislator  can  tell  you  that  the  very 
Idea  of  trifling  with  pay  and  benefit  index- 
ing arouses  a  hornet's  nest  of  opposition. 
Now  the  same  is  sure  to  apply  to  tax-bracket 
indexing.  Yet  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds 
is  to  have  both:  to  continue  pay  and  bene- 
fit indexing,  with  lu  huge  infiatlonary  pres- 
sures on  government  budgets,  yet  to  index — 
and  thus  sharply  restrain — the  growth  of 
the  taxes  necessary  to  pay  the  benefits. 

Some  of  the  cities  that  have  come  the 
closest  to  bankruptcy — New  York.  Detroit. 
Boston  and  San  Francisco  for  example— are 
precisely  those  that  have  granted  indexed 
wages  or  retirement  benefits  while  lacking 
a  growing,  progressive  income  tax  base  with 
which  to  pay  the  bill. 

Only  those  people  willing  to  plunge  the 
national  government  into  fiscal  distress  akin 
to  one  of  those  desperately  strapped  cities 
will  applaud  the  indexing  of  both  benefits 
and  taxes. 

The  basic  pio'olem  with  Indexing  U  that 
It's  a  political  cop-out — an  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute Rube  Ooldberg-like  statistical  meas- 
ures (like  the  imperfect  Consumer  Price 
Index)  for  the  hard,  sweaty,  difficult  process 
of  forming  public  jjolicy  and  getting  major- 
ity support  for  it.  Whether  the  Issue  Is  taxes 
or  benefits,  we're  better  off  with  tough  open 
debate  about  who  gets  how  much  and  who 
pays.  The  society  that  tries  to  avoid  deci- 
sions by  putting  itself  on  automatic  pUot 
will  find  Itself  headed  toward  a  crash.9 


CONTROLLING  THE  CAUSES  OF 
ACID  RAIN— S.  1709 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  6  I  introduced  an  amendment 
(S.  1709)  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  providing 
for  the  inclusion  of  a  program  to  control 
the  causes  of  acid  rain.  The  action  we 
take  to  control  acid  rain  must  be  sen- 
sible, it  must  be  reasonable,  and  it  must 
be  cost  effective.  I  believe  my  bill  meets 
these  goals. 

S.  1709  calls  for  a  reduction  of  6  mil- 
lion tons  in  annual  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions, the  principal  cause  of  ac:d  rain. 
In  a  region  composed  of  the  31  States 
bordering  on  or  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Under  the  terms  of  my  legislation, 
such  a  reduction  would  have  to  occur  in 
addition  to  the  2-  to  3-mlllion  ton  re- 
duction in  annual  sulfur  dioxide  em  s- 
sions  that  will  result  from  compliance 


with  existing  provisions  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

Within  the  region,  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  accomplish  reductions  equal 
to  an  85-percent  decrease  in  actual  sul- 
fur dioxide  emissions  from  the  largest 
powerplants  within  the  States.  Emission 
reductions  would  have  to  be  achieved  by 
December  31,  1991. 

States  would  be  given  the  right  to 
amend  their  own  air  pollution  control 
implementation  plans,  now  required  by 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  to  meet  their  emis- 
sions reduction  reauirement.  Moreover, 
States  would  be  aUowed  to  trade  emis- 
sions offsets  with  other  States  so  that  a 
regional  strategy  for  controlling  acid 
rain  could  emerge. 

If  States  fail,  however,  to  meet  their 
emissions  reduction  requirements,  then 
the  Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  would  be  in- 
structed to  develop  and  enforce  an  ap- 
propriate plan  to  obtain  the  necessary 
reductions. 

Mr.  President  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  ed- 
itorial in  last  Friday's  Washington  Post 
entitled  "Dropping  Acid."  It  concludes 
by  saying: 

Enough  is  known  about  acid  rain  to  put 
an  end  to  debates  over  whether  the  phenom- 
enon la  real,  man-made  and  damaging.  It 
Is  all  three.  The  Important  area  for  clscus- 
slon  now  Is  bow  best  to  go  about  reducing 
sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions,  and 
how  fast. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  offers  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  valid  approach  to  achiev- 
ing a  substantial  reduction  in  emissions 
over  a  10 -year  period. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows  : 

Dropping  Acid 

The  problem  is  not  merely  acid  rain:  It  is 
acid  rain,  sleet,  fog.  sncw,  mist,  dew  and 
pskrticulates.  The  question  is  whether  enough 
Is  known  about  the  various  effects  of  aU  this 
to  warrant  action  now  to  reduce  its  inci- 
dence— as  environmentalists,  the  Canadian 
government  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  believe.  Or  are  years  more  of  study 
required  first — as  the  Reagan  administration, 
the  coal  companies  and  the  utUltles  argue? 
The  choice  is  one  of  the  more  important 
ones  Congress  will  make  in  Its  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  dispute  is  likely  to  be  profoundly  af- 
fected by  a  recent  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Biological  Consequences  of  Fossil  Fuel 
Combustion  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. The  study  found  that  acid  rain  does 
come  from  man-made  sources,  largely  power 
plants;  that  the  ecldlty  is  causing  well-docu- 
mented "widespread  damage  to  aquatic  eco- 
systems," Increased  levels  of  a  number  of 
poisonous  metals  in  ground  water  supplies, 
and  the  "elimination"  of  "several  Important 
species  of  flsh  and  Invertebrates  over  sub- 
stantial parts  of  their  natural  ranges."  Other 
effects  Include  damage  to  human  health,  to 
forest  and  food  crops  and,  over  the  long  run. 
leaching  of  vital  nutrients  from  soU. 

In  uncharacteristically  blunt  terms,  the 
academy's  report  concludes  that  continued 
emissions  at  current  rates  "In  the  face  of 
clear  evidence  of  serious  hazard  to  hviman 
health  and  to  the  biosphere,  will  be  ex- 
tremely risky  from  a  long-term  economic 
standpoint  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint 
of  biosphere  protection."  The  committee  be- 
Ueves  the  situation  "Is  disturbing  enough  to 


merit  prompt  tightening,"  by  as  much  as 
50  percent  In  badly  affected  areas,  of  allowed 
emissions  standards,  particularly  for  power 
plants. 

The  scientists'  sense  of  urgency  waa  re- 
cently seconded  by  Canadian  officials  In  an 
unusual  appearance  by  foreign  representa- 
tives before  a  congressional  committee.  After 
10  years  of  research,  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment beUeves  that  indisputable  evidence  of 
acid  rain  damage  warrants  prompt  action  by 
the  United  States,  which  is  the  source,  it 
believes,  of  more  than  half  of  Its  acid  rain. 
Acid  rain  has  become  the  hottest  issue  on 
the  U.S.-Canadlan  agenda,  and  a  growing 
source  of  conflict. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  claims  by  coal  and 
utility  companies,  such  as  that  made  by  a 
spokesman  for  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  that 
"there  is  no  good  data  or  evidence  Unking 
sulfur  emissions  to  alleged  Increases  in  acid- 
ity of  rainfall,"  begin  to  sound  more  and 
more  like  the  claims  of  tobacco  company 
spokesmen  on  the  subject  of  the  causal  rela- 
tionship between  smoking  and  cancer. 

Enough  is  known  about  add  rain  to  put 
an  end  to  debates  over  whether  the  phe- 
nomenon Is  real,  man-made  and  fiatnaging 
It  Is  aU  three.  The  important  area  for  dis- 
cussion now  is  how  best  to  go  about  reducing 
sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions,  and  bow 
fast.* 

BARRIERS  TO  U.S.  EXPORTS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  con- 
gressional efforts  to  improve  America's 
export  picture  mount,  increased  atten- 
tion will  be  focused  on  barriers  to  our  ex- 
ports erected  by  other  nations.  The 
breadth  and  creativity  of  those  barriers 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  danger  to 
world  free  trade  comes  not  from  pro- 
tectionist forces  within  this  country  but 
from  the  actions  of  governments  in  other 
countries. 

As  the  leading  free  trade  nation  in  the 
world,  the  United  States  is  the  major 
victim  of  other  countries'  protectionist 
devices,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  all  would 
beneflt,  including  the  offending  coun- 
tries, if  such  barriers  could  be  removed. 

Recently,  two  publications  commented 
on  this  problem  in  some  detail.  An  ar- 
ticle in  the  October  5  issue  of  Fortune 
provides  details  on  the  difficulties  of  pen- 
etrating the  Japanese  market  and  In- 
cludes examples  of  deliberate  Japanese 
tactics  to  keep  foreign  products  off  their 
shelves  and  out  of  their  factories.  A  sec- 
ond article.  In  the  October  5  Wall  Street 
Journal  discusses  barriers  to  services.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  both  articles  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  articles  follow: 

(Prom  Fortime.  Oct.  6.  1981] 

INSIDK  Japan's  "Open"  Mabkxt 

(By  Louis  Kraar) 

That  vexed  question  of  Japanese  barrlera 
to  American  products  is  beating  up  again. 
The  usually  modest  Japanese  have  taken  to 
boasting  that  they  have  become  c«e  of  the 
world's  most  open  markets,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  evidence  partly  supports  them. 
Businessmen  and  officials  in  Tokyo  point  to 
the  array  of  American  merchandise  in  their 
markets — from  McDonald's  hamburgers  and 
Coca-Cola  to  IBM  computers  and  UJ3.  auto 
parts.  As  a  result  of  the  Tokyo  round  of  trade 
negotiations  that  began  In  the  early  1970s, 
Japan  Is  cutting  tariffs  on  Industrial  prod- 
ucts to  brine  them  below  American  levels  by 
1987:  controls  on  foreign  investment  have 
already  been  eased.  Such  facts  have  aroused 
Prime  Minister  Zenko  Suzuki  to  proclaim 
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th»t  Japai  ese  protectionism  Is  "a  myth"  and 
that  VS.  ( ompanles  are  now  welcomed  with 
"open  arm  \." 

To  Amef-lcan  biislneasmen.  however,  this 
picture  Is  extravagantly  seU-Satterlng;  they 
see  qulie  b  clliie.-ciii  -apan — a  still  tcughly 
resistant  dustomer.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion agreel  Last  month  In  Tokyo,  U.S.  Trade 
Representitive  WlUlam  Brock  warned  that 
America's  jtrade  deficit  with  Japan  will  rise 
almost  50' o  to  a  record  914  bllUon  or  more 
this  >ear.  The  imbiiance,  he  sajs.  makes  It 
lmperatlT«  that  Japan  "open  Its  markets 
much  wldir."  As  Brock  put  It.  Japan  must 
overcome  "the  widespread  perception  In 
America  tl  lat  It  does  not  play  fairly."  Simi- 
larly. Lion  !l  Olmer,  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  a  former  Motorola  executive,  says. 
"You  hav4  to  be  naive  to  the  extreme  to 
think  thaii  Japan  Is  really  open  now."  Olmer 
learned  toe  frvistratlono  firsthand  when  he 
tried  introducing  Motorola's  products  into 
the  Japanese  telecommunications  market, 
sealed  oS  till  this  year  by  a  policy  of  spurn- 
ing foreign  suppliers. 

An  Ametlcan  executive  even  more  knowl- 
edgeable about  Japan  comes  to  an  even  more 
ominous  conclusion.  Mark  Zimmerman,  man- 
ager of  Wmthrop  Laboratories  In  Japan  and 
president  ef  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce thefe,  deplores  what  he  terms  Jap>an's 
"Ingralnedl  antipathy  to  anything  from  out- 
side." In  4  new  book  addressed  to  Japanese 
managers  ^nd  officials  In  their  own  language, 
he  warns  Ijhat  their  country  Is  on  a  collision 
course.  The  only  way  for  Japan  to  avoid  dis- 
aster. 21m  nerman  says.  Is  "to  end  decisively 
the  moun  ling  Impatience  of  her  most  Im- 
portant trt  ,dlng  partners." 

How  ca4  the  Japanese  and  American  per- 
ceptions be  so  radically  at  odds?  A  large  part 
of  the  ans'  ver  lies  Ln  the  fact  that  both  sides 
shade  ther  views  by  focusing  on  different 
sets  of  ec  snomic — and  social — facts. 

An  on-tie-spot  look  at  Japan's  market  by 
Fortune  reveals — to  begin  with — that  a  few 
vestiges  oi  the  old  protectionism  do  remain, 
Including  some  blatantly  discriminatory 
practices.  \  ilany  middle-aged  bureaucrats  and 
company  c  Sclals.  for  example,  feel  that  buy- 
ing foreigi  products  is  downright  unpatri- 
otic. This  overt  resistance  Is  most  tenacious, 
moreover,  in  fields  where  American  com- 
panies c<mmand  the  most  competitive 
strength  and  where  the  influence  of  Japan's 
govemmeiit  is  most  potent.  These  fields  In- 
clude phi  u-maceutlcals.  financial  services, 
hlgh-techi  lology  equipment,  and  cigarettes. 

Alongslc  e  these  barriers  there  also  arise 
subtle  informal  obstacles  that  confront  all 
challengers  to  established  patterns — even  In- 
cluding J  ipanese  companies  trying  to  get 
Into  new  narkets.  The  nation's  tightly  knit 
business  system  operates  on  long-term  per- 
sonal rela  ;lons — a  kind  of  cult  Inhospitable 
to  all  outiilders.  To  break  Into  the  distribu- 
tion systei  n,  a  maze  of  middlemen  that  works 
like  an  ei  elusive  club.  Is  an  especially  dis- 
couraging ordeal.  As  a  senior  official  at  the 
Ministry  ( f  Tntematlonal  Trade  and  Indus- 
try advlws:  "To  really  get  access  to  this 
market.  y(  u've  got  to  learn  the  language  and 
drink  sak  >  !n  nightclubs  for  three  or  four 
years.  Car  you  find  many  American  execu- 
tives dellehted  to  do  that?  We  send  100.000 
businessmen  to  the  U.S.,  and  you  have  only 
8.000  here  " 

But  ev<  n  If  American  business  sent  In 
an  armv  3f  sake  drinkers,  they  would  find 
that  the  ra'janese  culture  raises  an  almost 
Invisible—  yet  often  unscalable — wall  against 
all  ealjln.  foreigners.  Thus  Brock  was  essen- 
tlallv  rieh  ;  when  he  said  In  Tokyo  last  month 
that  "pow  srful  so-lal  and  cultural  forces  .  .  . 
make  tra  le  liberalization  an  excruciating 
process  foi  Ja-'an." 

F  >BEIGNEas   AT  ARM'S  LENGTH 

The  cu  t'-ral  barriers  are  helfh'ened  by 
the  pride  the  Japanese  take  in  them.  Oov- 
ernment  i  tfficlals  and  businessmen  keep  In- 


sisting that  foreigners  can  never  understand 
Jap^ui.  rie.iseiy  such  an  attitude  tends  to 
keep  foreigners  at  arm's  length — or  out  of 
Japan.  As  Ezra  Vogel,  a  Harvard  University 
authority  on  the  country,  remarks:  "Japan 
Is  not  a  closed  market,  but  is  almost  a  closed 
so.:lety.  "  An  An^erican  banker  who  has 
worked  many  years  In  Tokyo  says  bluntly: 
"The  resistance  is  not  to  our  products,  but 
to  us." 

Without  doubt.  Japanese  have  sometimes 
encountered  such  resistance  in  this  country. 
Without  doubt,  too.  these  cultural  barriers 
win  always  make  Japan  a  difficult  market 
to  crack.  But  some  companies  have  proved 
that  It  can  be  done,  and  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration plans  to  keep  up  constant  pressure 
against  the  more  tangible  obstacles  to  U.S. 
products. 

These  obstacles  aren't  hard  to  find.  Japan 
maintains  tight  quotas,  for  Instance,  on 
citrus  fruits,  beef,  and  other  agricultural 
items  that  U.S.  farms  produce  with  great 
efficiency.  As  a  result,  Japanese  food  costs 
are  grossly  Inflated.  Olm'r  remarks  with  ob- 
vious Irritation.  "There's  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  a  U.S.  honeydew  melon  is  at  least 
the  eiuiraleut  of  a  Japanese  melon  that 
cos'^s  «35  In  Tokyo." 

Where  quotas  do  not  apply.  American  com- 
panies often  confront  eovernment  standards 
that  make  economic  life  difficult  for  any- 
thing not  made  and  tested  In  Jarian.  The 
widespread  lack  of  reciprocal  treatment  for 
U.S.  products  is  most  dramatically  evident 
with  autos.  where  Jaoan  certainly  has  com- 
parative advantage.  Japanese  exnorts  to  the 
U.S.  need  only  a  manufacturer's  label  certify- 
ing that  the  cars  meet  American  safety  stand- 
ards— Washington  accepts  the  assurance. 
But  before  an  American  car  can  be  sold  In 
Japan.  Its  government  requires  six  volumes 
of  documents  on  standards  for  each  model, 
plus  local  testing  of  nearly  every  vehicle — all 
of  which  adds  as  much  as  $500  to  the  retail 
price. 

A  parallel  example  Is  cited  by  Zimmerman 
of  Wlnthrop  Labs:  "We  can't  get  our  health 
products  Into  this  market  fast  enough  be- 
cause every  test  has  to  be  repeated  here." 
Jaoan  even  rejects  foreign  laboratory  tests  on 
an'mals.  "To  say  that  a  Japanese  rat  Is  any 
different  from  an  American  or  British  rat  is 
absolute  tommyrot."  Zimmerman  fumes. 

Tokyo  raises  some  of  Its  blegest  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  field  of  high  technology.  U.S. 
comnuter-tlme-sharlng  firms  got  into  Japan 
recently,  for  inst'inie.  only  after  makin?  a 
government-required  nledee  to  use  Jaoanese 
equloment  and  to  promote  Jaoanese  com- 
DU^er  exDorts.  Then  the  American  companies 
hsul  to  operate  for  several  years  while  fighting 
off  arbitrary  technical  restrictions  that  Con- 
trol Data  figures  would  have  blocked  90  per- 
cent of  Its  potential  services  In  J'ipan.  Those 
problems  faded  once  Washington  quietly 
threatened  to  bar  Japanese  computer  services 
from  the  U.S.  market. 

A  mator  symbolic  test  of  Japan's  accessi- 
bility Is  now  beelnntne  to  loom  in  Its  $3  3- 
billion  annual  telecommunications  market — 
a  traditional  bistlon  of  protectionism.  Nip- 
pon Telephone  &  Telegraph,  a  semi-govern- 
ment monoooly.  has  habitually  made  most 
of  Its  deals  behind  c!o«ed  doors  with  four 
Japanese  s'lopl.'ers.  NTT's  standard  advice 
to  American  manufacturers  was  to  license 
their  nroducts  to  l*s  "ftmllv"  of  suDill»rs — 
Hitachi.  Nippon  Electric.  Fujitsu,  and  Okl. 

SHAIING    WTTH    THS    "PAMILT" 

After  t^ree  vears  of  stormy  International 
negotiations,  Jap''n  has  tn-anted  a  concession 
of  sorts:  NTT  l3  accep*ln<?  bids  from  U.S. 
comoanies.  The  Ja^anes-"  telephone  plant, 
however.  Is  not  re-ulred  to  accept  the  lowest 
bidders  for  its  most  expensive  and  sophisti- 
cated enuipmfiit.  Those  sunnllers  must  nego- 
tiate loint  r<»se?,"-*i  and  'levelonment  con- 
tracts with  NTT.  H!sa»hl  Shinto.  ■'1 .  i  former 
shl-'bullder  Installed  this  vear  as  NTT's  presi- 
dent, say:  "My  Job  is  to  handle  the  American 


and  Japanese  manufacturers  on  an  equal 
basis.  How  much  I  buy  from  the  U.S.  depends 
on  competitive  conditions."  Shinto  is  also 
attempting  to  arrange  a  complete  swapping 
of  technology  with  both  IBM  and  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph.  "Id  like  the  three  of 
us  to  work  together  on  research."  he  says. 
But  some  U.S.  companies  fear  that  piroprle- 
tary  information,  including  their  production 
costs,  may  be  shared  with  the  NTT  "family" — 
their  entrenched  Japanese  rivals. 

Motorola  has  had  another  sort  of  problem 
with  NTT.  Having  stormed  the  Japanese  com- 
pany's fortress  before  the  gates  were  officially 
down,  Olmer  reports,  "They  don't  Just  want 
the  product.  They  want  to  sec  how  you  build 
it.  and  they  want  to  test  It  at  every  stage. ' 
Olmer  helped  find  an  opening  for  Motorola's 
lightweight  Pocket  Bell  paging  device,  which 
summons  users  to  waiting  phone  messages. 
Motorola  redesigned  the  peiger  for  Japanese 
frequencies,  making  it  more  reliable  than 
standard  Japanese  models.  Last  October,  NTT 
bought  150  Pocket  Bells  for  testing  that  seems 
Interminable. 

Icblo  Kata.  senior  manager  of  NTT's  pro- 
curement and  supply  bureau,  says:  "If  It's 
good  enough  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  why 
are  we  testing  It  for  so  long?  We're  not  being 
lazy  or  trying  to  delay  things,  but  even  small 
equipment  has  to  be  compatible  with  our 
system."  NTT.  in  fact,  is  testing  every  com- 
ponent of  the  pager,  which  Kata  says  he 
hopes  wiu  result  "In  a  very  substantial  order" 
from  Motorola. 

Other  U.S.  companies  are  making  strong 
sales  efforts,  though  It  may  take  them  years 
to  determine  whether  NTT's  market  is  genu- 
inely open.  Robert  Oressens,  president  of  QTE 
International,  says:  "If  the  Japanese  are  sin- 
cere, we  can  be  successful  with  our  full  prod- 
uct line.  If  they  are  not,  we'll  be  selling  them 
screwdrivers,  ime  poles,  and  novelty  equip- 
ment." 

Japan's  trading  honor  Is  also  on  the  line  In 
Its  big  cigarette  market,  where  the  Japanese 
government  has  promised  to  ease  restrictions 
that  have  limited  imported  brands  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  $lO-bllllon-a-year  retail  sales. 
As  an  R.  J.  Reynolds  executive  says,  "We 
haven't  yet  won  the  battle  to  sell  freely,  but 
only  a  skirmish."  The  new  opening.  In  fact, 
puts  American  brands  Into  the  hands  of  Just 
20,000  retailers — less  than  10  percent  of  the 
tobacco  dealers. 

Under  the  revised  selling  rules,  U.S.  to- 
bacco manufacturers  believe  they  could 
Increase  e:;ports  eightfold  to  more  than  $300 
million  annually.  But  any  such  expansion  Is 
proving  to  be  an  exasperatlngly  tough  mar- 
keting challenge.  In  Tokyo  the  Reynolds 
executive  explains,  "This  could  be  the  sec- 
ond most  Important  outlet  in  the  world,  so 
it's  worth  a  lot  of  our  time.  But  we  have  to 
deal  through  a  government  monopoly  that 
actively  supports  Japanese  tobacco  farmers." 

The  Japan  Tobacco  &  Salt  Corp.  Is  both 
the  sole  distributor  of  cigarettes  and  the 
principal  competitor  of  Imports.  Its  37  fac- 
tories make  all  the  Japanese  brands.  The 
monopoly  controls  retail  prices  and  sells  Its 
own  brands  for  45  cents  a  pack  less  than  the 
$1.25  price  of  American  cigarettes. 

Japanese  smokers  plainly  like  American 
brands — and  haul  back  so  many  from  over- 
seas trips  that  the  customs  counter  at 
Tokyo's  airport  looks  like  a  supermarket — 
but  moving  U.S.  brands  through  the  monop- 
oly's channels  and  into  the  hands  of  con- 
sumers Is  a  tortuous  Journey.  Salesmen  of 
JTS.  the  tobacco  monopoly,  conveniently 
forget  to  deliver  popular  US.  brands  to 
some  retailers.  Ordinarily,  imports  are  dis- 
tributed to  retailers  once  a  month,  while 
Jaoanese  brands  are  delivered  weekly.  Some 
JTS  men  in  the  field  have  mounted  personal 
campalens  against  foreign  cigarettes,  ripping 
down  point-of-sale  signs. 

To  Introduce  new  brands,  the  American 
cormenies  must  rely  on  test  outlets  run  by 
their  language  competitor,  JTS.  So  far,  both 
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Lark  Mild  and  More  tllld  have  sold,  within  a 
six-month  period,  the  required  250.0u0  packs 
to  qualify  for  general  distribution.  But  their 
national  debut  has  been  delayed  by  the  to- 
bacco monopoly  for  what  it  terms  "adminis- 
trative reasons."  Judging  from  past  practice. 
JTS  may  be  preparing  similar  Japanese 
brands  to  Introduce  alongside  the  American 
ones  next  year.  No  wonder  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative Brock  says:  "We've  got  to  keep 
the  pressure  on." 

P*0  TAKES  THK  LONO  VIEW 

Do  all  these  snares,  hazards,  and  vlds- 
sltudes  rn«>ttn  that  American  piu'sult  of  Japa- 
nese markets  Is  a  near-hopeless  chase?  Per- 
haps surprisingly,  the  answer  Is  no.  The  race 
can  be  run — but  only  by  American  corpora- 
tions capable  of  great  tenacity,  patience, 
and  drive.  The  few  \JS.  companies  that 
wedged  in  years  ago  and  stayed  have,  in  fact, 
done  very  well.  Some  400  American  manu- 
facturing Investments  there  have  averaged 
an  18.5  percent  return.  But  the  struggle  to- 
ward such  reward  can  require  taking  big 
losses  for  five  years  or  more. 

Just  such  a  struggle  has  been  waged  by 
Proctor  &  Oamble.  which  has  made  Im- 
pressive Inroads  with  its  products  by  adopt- 
ing a  long-term,  Jaftanese-style  view  of 
profits.  In  the  past  eight  years.  P&Q  has 
gained  some  20  percent  of  the  detergent 
market  and  made  Pampers  a  household  word 
among  Japanese  mothers.  Fred  H.  Knise. 
chairman  of  P&Q's  subsidiary  in  Osaka,  ex- 
plains: "It  takes  a  major  commitment  at  the 
top  level — and  for  a  considerable  period." 

The  company's  cumulative  losses  in  Ja- 
pan— which  P&Q  won't  specify — are  esti- 
mated to  be  as  high  as  $100  million.  What- 
ever the  figure.  P&O  views  It  as  the  entry 
cost  to  an  affluent  consumer  market  of  117 
million,  second  In  size  to  the  U.S.  As  one 
P&O  strategist  says.  "Getting  and  holding 
onto  a  piece  of  this  market  takes  a  lot  of 
money  up  front.  The  payout  may  be  longer, 
but  you  can  eventually  make  a  mint  In  this 
country." 

P&O  got  its  foothold  In  Japan's  distribu- 
tion system  by  buying  Into  and  later  absorb- 
ing a  Japane3e  ioap  company.  Nippon  Sun- 
home.  One  of  the  acquisition's  assets  Is  a 
Japanese  sales  force  that  already  had  estab- 
lished the  essential  personal  relations  with 
wholesalers.  To  Inject  American  promotional 
zip  along  with  such  products  as  Cheer. 
P&O  brought  In  rome  30  International  man- 
agers. Kruse  says.  "The  basic  things  that 
need  to  be  done  to  succeed  with  Japanese 
consiimers  are  the  same  as  anywhere  else  In 
the  world."  Initially.  P&O's  hard-selling  style 
In  television  commercials  Jolted  most  Japa- 
nese viewers,  accustomed  to  more  subtle 
approaches.  Now  the  a<ls  are  being  Imitated 
by  Japanese  competitors. 

To  Introduce  Pampers.  P&O  Invested  sev- 
eral million  dollars  in  giving  away  free  boxes 
to  half  the  potential  customers — probably 
the  largest  sampling  campaign  ever  con- 
ducted In  Japan.  Pampers  sold  there  have 
the  same  Western  Infant  on  the  box  as  In 
the  U.S..  but  the  light  perfume  In  them  had 
to  be  removed  to  satisfy  finicky  Japanese 
health  regulations.  The  promotion  drive  per- 
suaded stores  to  find  room  for  Pampers  on 
their  shelves. 

Ultimately,  P&O  expanded  the  use  of  dis- 
posable diapers  In  Japan  from  less  than 
2  percent  to  perhaos  10  percent  of  the  mar- 
ket. Japanese  rivals  Jumped  In  with  similar 
products  to  challenge  Pampers,  which  have 
been  supplied  frc«n  the  U.S.  To  maintain  Its 
position,  P&O  Is  building  a  plant  on  a  31- 
acre  site  In  Putaml,  Japan.  As  Kruse  warns: 
"If  you  only  put  a  small  toe  Into  Japan,  the 
competition  will  bite  It  off." 

Other  successful  American  operations  In 
Japan  have  also  taken  much  time  before 
making  respectable  profits.  Tn  1969,  Nippon 
Vlcks,  a  subsidiary  of  Rlchardaon-Vlcks,  al- 
most gave  up  Its  long  effort*  to  seU  cough 


drops  and  other  Imported  health  products. 
Brian  Taylor,  administration  manager  of  the 
subsidiary,  says,  "We  were  fiounderlng  around 
like  a  lot  of  foreign  companies  here,  getting 
no  place  fast."  The  search  for  ways  to  suit 
Japan  has  dramatically  changed  Nippon 
Vlcks.  which  did  a  profitable  $43  million  In 
sales  last  year.  Essentially,  the  company  con- 
centrates on  a  few  products  adapted  to  Jap- 
anese tastes  and  made  in  its  Suzuka  plant. 
Colac,  for  example,  became  the  country's 
leading  laxative — but  only  after  intensive 
market  research  got  to  the  bottom  of  Japa- 
nese  attitudes   about   constipation. 

Levi  Straujs  waded  in  red  Ink  for  six  years 
until  devising  a  winning  marketing  formula 
in  1977.  Its  Jeans  Initially  were  little  known 
compared  with  Big  John — a  Japanese  brand 
purveyed  as  an  American-style  product — and 
Levi's  relative  obscurity  made  It  difficult  to 
get  wide  distribution.  The  company  broke 
through  with  a  barrage  of  Japanese  TV  ad- 
vertising— including  film  clips  of  old  John 
Wayne  movies — that  established  Levi's  as  the 
authentic  U.S.  Jeans.  They  have  now  become 
a  prestige  symbol  among  Japanese  youOhs, 
who  pay  $30  a  pair — 40  percent  more  than 
for  local  brands.  Those  authentic  Levi's,  how- 
ever, are  designed  and  mostly  made  in  Japan, 
where  buyers  like  a  tighter  fit  than  do  Ameri- 
cans. 

John  E.  Frechette,  manager  of  Levi  Strauss, 
Japan,  says:  "We  target  everything  to  ptill 
the  purchase  through  the  distribution  system 
and  hope  the  retailers  will  support  us."  By- 
passing wholesalers  In  major  cities,  the  com- 
pany deals  directly  with  stores.  Levi  Strauss 
shuns  the  accepted  Japanese  practice  of  al- 
lowing the  stores  to  return  unsold  merchan- 
dise. Instead,  the  company  delivers  to  out- 
leta  weekly  and  offers  store  managers  free 
training  in  running  their  businesses  more 
efficiently.  As  Frechette  says,  "You  have  to 
establish  imlque  strategies  for  Japan." 

AMEX   SPEAKS   JAPANESB 

Tokyo  officials  boast  of  "liberalizing"  the 
country's  financial  sector,  a  partial  ooenlng 
that  U.S.  firms  can  exploit  if  they  are  both 
Inventive  and  aggressive.  American  Exoress 
International's  special  gold  credit  card,  de- 
nominated in  yen  and  taUored  for  an  elite 
Japanese  clientele,  has  taken  off  much  faster 
than  the  company  anticipated.  Jackson  N. 
Huddleston,  a  senior  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  for  Japan,  asys :  "Since  opening 
In  May  last  year,  we  signed  up  42,000  mem- 
bers— more  than  In  any  other  country  during 
a  similar  start-up  period.  The  Japanese  mem- 
bers are  the  highest  spenders  per  capita  of 
any  In  the  world." 

To  succeed  in  Japan,  Huddleston  adds, 
"you've  got  to  be  willing  to  knock  over  9om9 
hurdles."  He  fiung  some  aside  to  gain  access 
to  the  Japanese  banking  system,  which  Is 
essential  for  clearing  payments  of  credit- 
cards.  (The  Japanese  don't  use  checks,  but 
pay  by  authorizing  withdrawals  from  their 
bank  accoxints.) 

American  Express  has  braced  for  an  on- 
slaught of  Japanese  competitors  by  offering 
services  they  cannot  readily  duplicate.  Ita 
gold-csird  members,  for  example,  can  get  per- 
sonal assistance  in  the  Japanese  language  In 
nkany  cities  around  the  world.  Even  so, 
American  Exoress  Is  not  expecting  a  quick 
return  on  its  multl-mllUon-dollar  invest- 
ment In  Japan. 

THE   DANGESS    Or   STATING    HOME 

For  all  the  difficulties,  most  PS.  companies 
cannot  ultimately  afford  to  shun  a  market  as 
vast  and  potentially  lucrative  as  Japan.  Only 
by  straining  to  understand  and  surmount  Its 
barriers  can  n.S.  btslneas  hope  for  proflta 
there.  Washington  must  help  by  banging  on 
the  sticky  door  of  Japanese  resistance.  But 
the  rest  depends  on  American  entrepre- 
neurs— their  sensitivity,  shrewdness,  and 
stamina. 

The  stakes  are  enormouily  h<g*' — in  more 


than  one  arena.  Japanese  corporations  left 
virtually  unchallenged  on  their  home  txat 
can  tiiere  gather  strength  to  move  Into 
world  markets.  That  free  ride  can  be  more 
expensive  to  U.S.  companies  than  Investing 
In  Japan.  As  William  Hall,  vice  president  of 
ASI  Market  Research- Japan,  warns:  "Unless 
you  c&n  compete  here,  the  Japanese  are  go- 
Ing  to  come  into  your  home  market  and  beat 
the  (expletive  deleted)  out  of  you." 
(From  Portunei  Oct.  6,  1981] 

LSAunaro  How  to  Pucass  the  Bafvumo 
Japanese 

Many  otherwise  savvy  UJS.  corporations 
have  stumbled  In  Japan  because  they  didn't 
take  the  trouble  to  learn  enough  about  the 
distinctive  habits  of  Japanese  consumers. 
Purveyors  of  soup,  for  example,  can't  get  very 
far  unless  they  know  that  the  Japanese  drink 
It  mainly  for  breakfast.  Johnson  &  Johnson 
fretted  about  the  relatively  low  demand  for 
baby  powder  until  it  did  some  more  research 
on  how  the  Japanese  live.  In  their  small 
homes,  mothers  fear  that  powder  will  fly 
around  and  get  Into  their  spotlessly  clean 
kitchens.  The  company  had  to  settle  for  eeU- 
Ing  its  product  in  fiat  boxes  with  powder 
puffs  so  the  mothers  can  apply  it  sparingly. 
Adults  won't  use  it  at  all.  They  wash  and 
rinse  themselves  before  soaking  in  hot 
baths — after  which  powder  makes  them  feel 
dirty  again. 

Lending  a  hand  over  those  cultural  barrlen 
has  become  a  thriving  business  for  ASI  Mar- 
ket Research,  a  small  firm  In  Tokyo.  ASI's 
guidance  to  such  cliente  as  Nestli.  Levi 
Stratiss.  and  Procter  &  Oamble  has  doubled 
Its  own  sales  to  $5  million  In  Just  three  years. 
George  Fields.  53,  Its  president,  says:  "Japa- 
nese attitudes  and  testes  differ  widely  from 
those  In  the  West.  A  lot  of  differences  are 
Invisible." 

His  "classic  case "  Is  a  Betty  Crocker  cake 
mix.  Because  few  Japanese  homes  have  ovens, 
General  Mills  designed  a  mix  to  be  prepared 
In  electric  rice  cookers.  After  the  product's 
costly  flop.  Fields  was  engaged  for  the  post- 
mortem. His  flndlng:  "The  Japanese  take 
pride  in  the  purity  of  their  rice,  which  they 
thought  would  be  contaminated  by  cake 
flavors.  It  was  like  asking  an  English  house- 
wife to  make  coffee  In  her  teapot." 

Fields  is  the  offspring  of  a  Japanese  father 
and  an  Australian  mother,  but  he  Is  more 
than  a  cross-cultural  guru.  After  high  school 
in  Japan,  he  studied  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney  and  worked  as  a  marketing 
manager  for  Unilever.  In  1966.  he  established 
ASI  as  the  Tokyo  branch  of  Audience  Studies 
Inc.,  a  \33.  company  that  tested  reactions 
to  commercials.  Finding  that  many  Western 
commercials  failed  to  excit  Japanese,  Fields 
began  probing  their  attitudes  through  "focus 
groups"  of  consumers.  In  1979,  he  and  his 
colleagues  bought  the  firm  from  its  U.S. 
parent.  ASI- Japan  now  has  45  full-time 
employee*,  Includlhg  nine  Westerners  com- 
pletely fluent  In  Japanese. 

JAMES  DEAN  UTBS 

Says  WlUlam  Hall,  35,  an  Australian  and 
vice  president:  "We  not  only  gather  primary 
data,  but  sviggest  what  a  company  can  do 
with  It  here."  Examples: 

Levi  Strauss  effectively  plugged  Ita  Jeans 
with  TV  conunercials  featuring  a  pair  of  de- 
ceased American  film  stars — unlikely  pro- 
moters of  U.S.  products  nowadays.  Based  on 
30  ASI  group  discussions  among  yoimg  con- 
sumers. Fields  concludes:  "Only  during 
school  days  can  Japanese  youths  be  them- 
selves and  wear  Jeans.  To  them.  James  Dean 
and  Marilyn  Monroe  are  symbols  of  being 
free  and  outside  the  social  system — a  fre- 
quent Japanese  fantasy." 

Before  launching  Colac  laxative  In  Japan. 
Richardson-Vlcks  got  ASI  to  explore  what 
Hall  terms  "the  psychological  dimensions  of 
constipation  In  Japan."  The  reticent  Jap- 
anese are  willing  to  discuss  such  dellcata 
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•ubje^ts  once  they  realize  they^re  members 
of  a  froup  with  a  common  problem,  but  no 
Westerners  are  present  at  the  meetings.  The 
research  showed  that  Japanese  were  dlssat- 
Uflediwltb  slow-acting  herbal  medicines,  but 
wary  ;that  a  Western  laxative  might  be  too 
stroni.  Thus  Colac  presents  itself  as  two 
little  pink  pills  with  natural  qualities.  As 
one  Japanese  ad  says.  "Three  things  to  con- 
sider for  stubborn  constipation — salad, 
beaiutsr  exercise,  and  Colac  before  bedtime." 

Wl*n  Burley  men's  toiletries  rsm  TV  com- 
mercllftls  featuring  Muhammad  All.  Its  sales 
dropped.  Hall  says.  "It  bombed  because  the 
Japaaese  are  extremely  prejudiced.  They'll 
accept  a  black  as  a  sports  flgiire.  but  not  as 
a  malp  idol." 

On*  candy  company  had  all  but  decided  to 
launoi  a  new  peanut-packed  chocolate  bar 
In  J^an  aimed  at  giving  teenagers  quick 
ener^  during  their  cramming  season  for 
exainf.  "Then  we  found  out  about  the  Jap- 
anese] old  wives'  tale  that  eating  chocolate 
with  peanuts  can  give  you  nosebleed,"  Hall 
says.  pThat  was  the  end  of  the  product." 

To  survey  markets  for  industrial  and  med- 
ical itoducts.  HaU  sometimes  deploys  "Jap- 
anese Charlie's  Angels" — a  team  of  attrac- 
tive, nonthreatening  interviewers  who  are 
warmty  received  by  male  physicians  and 
corpol-ate  managers.  ASI  also  has  learned 
that  I  he  best  salesmen  for  industrial  chemi- 
cals t  lust  be  what  the  Japanese  characterize 
as  "vet" — very  traditional  and  willing  to 
spen<i  hours  cultivating  personal  relations. 
But  1  Igh-technology  products  are  best  han- 
dled )y  "dry"  salesmen  with  a  direct,  busi- 
nesslike approach.  Hall  explains:  "The  buy- 
ers ae  young  Japanese  with  advanced  de- 
grees] and  they  don't  have  time  fen-  all  that 
tea  dtlnking." 

[Frodt  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  6.  19B1| 

OLX}Bii.  Trade  Skirmisr  Looms  as  Restsic- 

TioNS  On  SEBvirxs  Multiplt 

(By  Laura  Wallace) 

Lo^ON. — Battle  lines  are  taking  shape  for 

international    trade    conflict,    this 

)ver  services. 

officials  have  compiled  a  210-page  list 

-e  than  2.000  instances  of  barriers  to 

Sow  of  services  among  nations,  and 

restrictions  are  multiplying  almost  dally. 
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Aui  tralia    won't    let    foreign    banks    open 
branc  hes  or  subsidiaries. 

Sw<  !den  bars  local  offices  of  foreign  com- 
panie  s  from  processing  payrolls  abroad. 
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airliners  get  cargo  cleared  more 
quicl^ly  in  Tokyo  than  do  foreign  carriers. 

.  if  a  U.S.  company  wants  to  use  Amerl- 
i^odels  for  an  advertisement  In  a  West 
magazine,  it  has  to  hire  the  models 
throiigh  a  German  agency— even  If  the  ad 
is  being  photographed  In  Manhattan. 

we  have  restrictive  protectionist  ten- 
in  services."  says  Oeza  Feketekuty. 
assistant   trade   representative.    "It's 
to  spill  over  to  goods,  and  it  would  be- 
increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  the 
trading  system." 


BUSIKESS   ANXIETT 


trend  deeply  concerns  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment and  many  of  America's  largest  corn- 
such  as  American  Express  Co..  Amerl- 
l^surance  Group  Inc.  and  Pan  American 
Airways.  The  service  area — banking, 
transportation,  communications, 
accounting  and  the  like — Is 
one  1^  which  U.S.  companies  are  best  able  to 
:e.  They  see  other  nations  seeking  to 
protect  and  promote  their  own  fast-growing 
servli  :e  industries  during  the  generally  low 
econi  mlc  growth  expected  for  the  coming 
deca<  e. 
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If  other  nations  don't  move  quickly  to  re- 
place existing  obstacles  and  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  future  ones,  Mr.  Pek- 
etuky  warns,  some  relatively  open  American 
service  sectors,  such  as  Insurance  and  data 
processing,  may  throw  up  a  host  of  obstacles 
themselves.  Moreover,  he  observes,  there's  a 
growing  link  between  trade  in  goods  and 
trade  in  services,  especially  in  high-tech- 
nology areas  where  productivity  has  surged. 
Sales  of  computers,  for  example,  often  go 
hand  in  hand  not  only  with  software  sales 
but  also  with  servicing  contracts. 

Services  already  account  for  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  value  of  all  International  trade. 
F>urthermore,  their  growth  rate  is  accelerat- 
ing far  faster  than  that  for  trade  in  goods. 
The  London-based  Committee  on  Invisible 
Exports,  a  nonprofit  institution,  estimates 
that  world-wide  trade  In  these  "invisibles" 
Jumped  24.2  percent  in  1979 — the  latest  year 
for  which  figures  are  available — against  21.7 
percent  for  goods.  That's  a  turnaround  from 
1978,  when  visible  goods  grew  faster:  13  per- 
cent, against  8.9  percent  for  invisibles. 

Pulling  in  the  biggest  part  of  the  invisi- 
bles trade  in  1979  was  the  U.S.  (20.8  percent), 
followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  (9.2  per- 
cent) and  Prance  (8.9  percent).  The  U.S. 
trade  representative's  office  estimates  that 
services,  excluding  return  on  investment, 
make  up  23  percent  of  all  U.S.  exports,  which 
totaled  9220.6  billion  last  year. 

TWO    TO    TANGO 

T7.S.  Ttade  Representative  William  Brock 
took  the  first  big  political  step  toward  doing 
something  about  service  barriers  when  he 
persuaded  a  June  meeting  of  the  24-natlon 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  to  endorse  the  importance  of 
establishing  some  general  rules  in  this  broad 
area.  The  U.S.  hopes  to  obtain  a  political 
conmiltment  for  multilateral  talks  on  serv- 
ices— perhaps  in  the  late  1980s — when  a  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs  meeting 
late  next  year  brings  officials  together  from 
all  over  the  world.  "We  realize  we  can't  Just 
say,  hey  man,  this  is  what  should  be  done,"  a 
senior  U.S.  trade  official  observes.  "It  takes 
two  to  tango." 

But  it  took  more  than  20  years  and  two 
big  negotiating  rounds  under  GATT.  the  Ge- 
neva-based international  trade  watchdog,  to 
knock  down  tariffs,  quotas  and  other  restric- 
tions on  trade  in  "tangible"  products.  Trade 
experts  warn  that  restrictions  in  the  service 
sector  pose  a  far  knottier  problem. 

Many  governments  seek — or  at  least  say 
they  seek — to  develop  domestic  service  in- 
dustries for  national -security  curposes  or  to 
help  carry  out  particular  social  programs. 
Thus  it's  hard  to  distinguish  the  intricate 
web  of  regulations  they  spin  for  these  goals 
from  regulations  that  are  purely  economic 
protectionism.  Hugh  Corbett.  the  director  of 
the  nonprofit  Trade  Policy  Research  Center 
In  London,  notes  that  "a  restriction  for  a  le- 
gitimate noneconomlc  purpose  could  never- 
theless be  used  to  protect  a  domestic  sup- 
plier." And  that,  he  emphasizes,  "could  never 
be  proved." 

Some  businessmen  have  become  almost 
punch-drunk  from  the  discriminatory  beat- 
in?  they  have  taken.  When  David  Taylor, 
the  executive  vice  president  and  treasurer 
of  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  of  Chicago,  was  recently  in  Lon- 
don, a  re-5orter  asked  whether  he  felt  ham- 
pered by  foreign  banking  rules.  It  took  him 
a  minute  to  think  of  even  one  obstacle.  But 
then  the  problems  poured  out  In  a  stream: 
Slngarore  aiakes  It  tou?h  for  foreign  banks 
to  get  licenses;  Japan  makes  it  tough  for 
foreign  banks  to  acquire  local  currency  de- 
posits, and  on  and  on. 

"We  tend  to  get  so  used  to  them,  we  tend 
to  forget  tew  restricted  we  are."  he  oald. 
"The  more  I  think  about  it.  the  angrier  I 
get." 

The  problem  with  opening  up  trade  In 


services  is  exactly  the  same  as  with  trade  In 
goods.  Nations  that  beUeve  they're  competi- 
tively ahead  want  restrictions  removed.  But 
countries  that  sense  they  are  behind  want 
to  protect  their  Industries  or  foster  *nfant 
ones,  and  so  they  doggedly  resist  moves  to 
end  curbs. 

Some  Western  European  nations  have 
built  up  substantial  International  service 
networks  in  banking.  Insurance,  shipping, 
engineering  and  other  types  of  consulting, 
yet  still  worry  about  their  ability  to  com- 
pete with  America.  One  senior  U.S.  trade 
official  sums  up  what  he  finds  to  be  a  com- 
mon European  attitude:  "Why  are  the  Amer- 
icans pushing  this  so  hard?  They  must  really 
stand  to  i;;aln  and  we  don't." 

Unlike  with  trade  In  goods,  however, 
there's  a  lack  of  detailed  information  on 
the  fiow  of  invisibles,  and  some  nations  are 
merely  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  If 
the  U3.  or  some  other  country  thinks  It  Is 
going  to  be  a  virlnner,  they  themselves  are 
likely  to  be  losers.  Prance,  Italy  and  several 
smaller  European  nations,  In  particular, 
argue  that  It's  too  soon  for  them  to  figure 
out  what's  In  it  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand.  West  Germany  and 
Switzerland  .ore  making  vaguely  supportlye 
sounds,  and  in  recent  months,  Japan  has 
begun  to  show  Interest. 

To  date,  however,  Britain  is  the  only  gov- 
ernment v/bose  trade  officials  have  really 
backed  the  U.S.  push,  and  only  a  handful  of 
non-American  corporations,  such  as  Lloyd's 
of  Ix>ndon,  have  lined  up  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Cecil  Parkinson,  recently  named  by  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  to  head  the  Con- 
servative Party,  said  during  his  Just-com- 
pleted stint  as  U.K.  trade  minister:  "I  think 
we  should  sit  down  and  start  negotiating.  . . . 
If  our  markets  should  be  open  to  their  can, 
their  markets  should  be  open  to  our  Insur- 
ance companies  and  our  banks." 

The  difficulties  Involved  in  reaching  any 
broad  accord  on  removing  service  barriers 
are  illustrated  by  the  poblems  within  Just 
the  Common  Mar^^et — supposedly  an  Inte- 
grated economic  unit.  The  Common  Market 
has  never  got  far  In  creating  free  Internal 
movement  for  services  compared  with  its 
customs  union  for  goods.  For  years,  for  in- 
stance. Prance,  West  Germany  and  Italy  have 
successfully  blocked  a  directive  standardiz- 
ing Insurance  rules — to  Britain's  consider- 
able Irritation. 

This  sort  of  conflict  between  national  in- 
terests, the  need  for  more  data  on  the  flow 
of  services  and  normal  problems  of  bureau- 
cratic lethargy  led  Germany's  deputy  direc- 
tor for  foreign  trade  policy.  Gerhard  Abel, 
to  uge  the  U.S.  to  move  cautiously.  "We 
have  to  be  realistic."  he  warns.  "Otherwise 
we'll  spoil  something  that  is  promising." 

But  even  in  the  U.S.,  officials  note,  sup- 
port for  a  major  offensive  against  service 
barriers  Isn't  spread  throughout  the  entire 
business  community,  however  loudly  a  num- 
ber of  powerful  companies  may  clamor  for 
action.  A  few  major  insurance  companies 
started  lobbying  back  In  the  mid-1970s,  and 
American  Express  and  others  joined  in  later, 
worried  about  nations'  growing  tendency  to 
regulate  data  flows.  But  for  many  corpora- 
tions, the  Issue  still  seems  too  remote.  "In  a 
way.  we're  flghtlng  the  future  war,"  says 
Joan  Spero.  the  American  Express  vice  presi- 
dent who  works  on  this  problem. 

When  Mr.  Brock  became  trade  represent- 
ative early  this  year,  he  promptly  took  up  the 
service  cause.  Services,  he  has  said,  are  "the 
frontier  for  the  expansion  of  export  sales." 

Does  Etirope's  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  ac- 
tion upset  him?  "It's  like  anything  else  in 
politics,"  the  undaunted  Mr.  Brock  replies. 
"You  have  to  build  a  constituency."  That's  a 
big  order,  for  the  constltutency-bulldlng  has 
to  take  place  not  only  within  the  U.S.  but 
also  in  other  countries.  What's  n«ed«d,  Mjra 
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Lloyd's  Common  Market  adviser  Llliana  Ar- 
chibald, Is  for  the  U.S.  "to  get  everybody 
else's  politicians  walking  down  this  road."  9 


SBA  LOANS:  PAST  TRACK 
TO  FAILURE 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  Prestdent,  re- 
cently the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
published  a  series  of  articles  concerning 
the  Small  Business  Administration's  di- 
rect loan  program.  The  Globe-Demo- 
crat's report  followed  a  nationwide  in- 
vestigation in  which  reporters  Tom  Am- 
berg  and  Mike  Montgomery  visited  15 
States,  interviewing  scores  of  SBA  ofB- 
cials  and  himdreds  of  loan  recipients. 
Over  18.500  records  were  analyzed  with 
the  assistance  of  Comshare,  Inc.,  aji  in- 
ternational computer  analysis  and  con- 
sulting firm. 

The  results  of  the  Globe-Democrat  in- 
vestigation are  very  disturbing:  42  per- 
cent of  loans  made  between  1970  and 
1978  were  found  in  default,  at  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  $157  million.  In  the 
drive  to  make  as  many  loans  as  possi- 
ble, SBA  officials  reportedly  paid  little 
heed  to  agency  procedures  for  making  or 
monitoring  loans. 

Loans  were  made  to  businesses  sight 
unseen  and  to  persons  with  no  training 
or  ability  to  manage  the  businesses  for 
which  the  loans  were  intended.  Minor- 
ity-owned businesses  were  particularly 
hard-hit. 

The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  resulting 
from  the  SBA's  mismanagement  of  the 
direct  loan  program  is  compounded  by 
the  cost  to  the  persons  who  were  victim- 
ized by  the  program,  many  of  whom — in 
reliance  on  bad  or  indifferent  advice  from 
the  SBA — invested  thousands  of  dollars 
of  their  own  money,  even  their  life  sav- 
ings in  businesses  that  were  doomed  to 
failure. 

Repeatedly,  people  who  had  received 
loans  told  the  reporters  they  would  have 
been  far  better  off  if  they  had  never 
heard  of  the  SBA. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  easy  to  sim- 
ply write  off  the  SBA's  direct  loan  pro- 
gram as  a  failure  and  forget  about  the 
whole  thing.  But  that  would  be  a  serious 
mistake.  Even  if  the  direct  loan  program 
does  not  merit  saving — and  I  make  no 
judgment  on  that  score  at  this  time — it 
is  important  to  study  the  program's  fail- 
ures so  that  mistakes  are  not  repeated. 
With  this  goal  in  mind,  and  in  the  hope 
that  the  Globe-Democrat's  investigation 
sparks  further  study  and  thought,  I  ask 
that  the  report  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  report  follows : 
I  Prom     the     St.      Louis     Globe-Democrat. 

Aug.  31-Sept.  9.  1981) 
Mn.LiON8  Lost  in  SBA  Loans:  42  Percent  of 

BoEKOWERS  End  Up  in  Depault  and  Oxtt 

OF  Business 

More  than  $571  million  in  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars has  been  lost  as  more  than  two  of  every 
five  loans  have  ended  in  default  In  the  fed- 
eral government's  primary  program  to  help 
the  underprivileged  enter  the  mainstream 
of  American  ^uslness. 

Rather  th.n  help  the  disadvantaged,  as 
the  program  was  designed  to  do.  recipients 
often  become  its  victims.  The  program  often 
ends  up  putting  people  out  of  work,  draining 
life  savings  and  leaving  a  trail  of  closed  shops 


and  broke  lives,  hundreds  of  interviews  have 
revealed. 

The  high  failure  rate  results  in  part  from  a 
pattern  ox  making  significantly  smaller  loans 
to  borrowers  In  minority  urban  areas  than 
elsewhere  and  a  h\auxy  of  giving  loans  to 
totally  unqualified  people. 

After  a  long,  intensive  nationwide  investi- 
gation. The  Globe-Democrat  found  that  lax 
policies  and  sloppy  procedures  in  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration's  direct  business 
loan  program  from  1970  through  1978  have 
cost  the  federal  Treasury  (671,228,200 — a 
figure  that  could  reach  (900  million  if  losses 
in  1979  are  consistent  with  previous  years. 

Across  the  country,  many  SBA  officials  in- 
terviewed said  the  program  should  either  be 
scrapped  or  completely  overhauled.  The 
officials  interviewed  agreed  the  program  has 
serious  problems. 

Loan  recipients  whose  businesses  failed 
were  more  outspoken.  "I  wish  they'd  never 
lent  me  the  money;  I'd  have  been  better  off," 
said  one  man.  His  comment  was  repeated 
time  and  time  again  by  other  borrowers 
across  the  nation. 

"It's  as  If  the  money  were  soap  and  we're 
supposed  to  peddle  it."  said  Bernard  Lump, 
chief  liquidation  officer  in  the  SBA's  San 
Pranclsco  district  office,  "it's  not  Just  a  feel- 
ing I  have;  It's  a  fact.  There  is  no  respect  for 
money  in  this  agency.  I'm  appalled  at  this 
stuff.  We're  not  helping  these  people." 

That  feeling  was  echoed  by  Clyde  Crom- 
well, an  official  in  the  Dallas  district  office. 
"I've  gone  back  to  a  loan  officer  on  occasion 
and  said.  'What  In  heaven's  name  are  you 
doing  making  this  loan?'  and  he's  said,  'Got 
to  get  the  money  out,  man.  You  get  no 
brownie  points  for  declining  a  loan.'  " 

Added  Denver  District  Director  Chester  B. 
Le^dom.  "We  don't  do  a  man  any  favors  by 
putting  him  in  business  with  an  artificially 
low  Interest  rate  and  without  proper  man- 
agement ability." 

In  fact,  the  actual  default  rate  within 
the  program  Is  masked  by  a  widespread  pol- 
icy of  granting  deferments  to  loan  recipients 
who  have  missed  payments,  artificially  un- 
derstating the  losses.  The  purpose  in  granting 
the  deferments  is  often  to  make  a  loan  officer 
or  district  field  office  "look  good."  SBA  in- 
siders said.  Lump,  who  has  served  In  SBA 
offices  In  New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  now  San 
Pranclsco,  said,  "I  would  say  that,  at  any 
time.  10  to  26  percent  of  the  direct  loan  port- 
folio would  be  In  deferment  status,  which 
means  we  just  stopped  collecting  money  on 
those  loans." 

Lump  explained  that  by  deferring  loan 
payments,  loan  officers  are  able  to  transfer 
the  loan  from  delinquent  status  to  a  "cur- 
rent" status,  thus  making  their  portfolio 
appear  to  contain  a  greater  percentage  of 
good  loans.  That  can  mean  more  money  and 
faster  promotions  for  the  loan  officers  be- 
cause the  agency  has  had  an  Incentive  pro- 
gram targeted  largely  on  such  things  as 
high  percentages  of  current  loans,  he  said. 

"I  was  part  of  the  'we'  that  did  it."  Lump 
declared.  "I  know.  We  were  the  No.  1  office 
in  New  York,  and  when  I  was  in  LA  It  was 
the  same,  but  it  was  all  a  charade.  Tfs  just 
a  way  to  hide  the  actual  default  and  delin- 
quency rates.  People  do  it  to  protect  them- 
selves and  get  ahead." 

When  The  Globe-Democrat  informed  SBA 
Administrator  Michael  Cardenas  that  It  had 
found  a  42  percent  default  rate.  Cardenas 
expressed  no  surprise,  admitting  that  the 
program  has  been  poorly  handled  for  years. 
He  said  he  Intends  to  change  the  direction  of 
the  program  but  offered  no  specifics. 

As'^ed  what  he  felt  was  an  ideal  or  reason- 
able default  rate,  he  replied,  "I'd  like  to  see 
it  no  higher  than  10  percent." 

The  direct  loan  program,  set  up  In  1953. 
was  expanded  in  1964  and  again  In  1969  as  a 
response  to  urban  riots  in  the  late  19608. 
While  there  are  several  types  of  direct  loans. 


the  overall  purpose  is  to  enable  marginally 
qualified  borrowers  to  enter  the  free  enter- 
prise system  by  owning  and  operating  their 
own  businesses.  The  threshold  requirement 
for  receiving  an  SBA  direct  loan  Is  to  be 
turned  down  for  the  loan  by  at  least  two 
banks  and  not  to  qualify  for  even  a  90-per- 
cent SBA-guaranteed  loan. 

The  SBA  generally  requires  a  person 
(there  is  no  formal  policy)  to  put  Into  the 
business  whatever  private  money  he  has.  The 
program  Is  Intended  for  anyone  going  Into 
or  expanding  a  business  who  Is  unable  to 
obtain  the  money  from  conventional  lend- 
ing sources. 

The  Globe-Democrat  investigation,  which 
Involved  two  years  of  litigation  by  the  news- 
paper under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
entailed  the  examination  of  more  than  14.000 
loans,  thousands  of  other  documents,  hun- 
.  dreds  of  interviews  and  a  computer-assisted 
study  of  loans  and  default  records.  It  was 
based  on  an  analysis  of  nine  years  of  direct 
loans  made  in  16  SBA  offices. 

Analysis  of  the  SBA  loan  data  was  accom- 
plished by  utilizing  the  specialized  computer 
system  and  consultation  services  of  Corn- 
share  Inc.,  an  International  computer  serv- 
ices Arm. 

Among  the  findings: 

Of  the  14.361  SBA  loans  made  in  the  18 
district  offices  frcm  1970  through  1978. 
5.948— or  42  percent — have  ended  In  de- 
faxilt. 

In  terms  of  actual  dollars  lost.  (157,636.- 
380 — or  33.3  percent  of  the  (473.079534 
loaned  during  the  period  In  the  16  offices — 
was  never  repaid. 

SBA  attempts  to  collect  on  collateral  or 
force  payment  from  loan  recipients  through 
the  courts  are  minimal  at  best,  with  the 
agency  collecting  about  18  cents  on  the  dollar 
once  a  loan  has  been  placed  In  liquidation, 
the  first  step  In  writing  off  the  loan. 

Loans  have  been  concentrated  In  small  geo- 
graphical areas  marked  by  high  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  depression,  yet  within 
those  areas  the  size  of  the  loans  made  was 
significantly  less  than  average  overall.  That 
pattern  of  relative  undercapitalization  gives 
weight  to  charges  by  dorens  of  minority  loan 
recipients  who  told  reporters  they  felt  that 
heavily  black  areas  were  being  given  many  of 
the  loans  to  show  "commitment"  to  the  area, 
but  that  the  loans  were  too  small  to  allow  a 
btisiness  to  survive. 

The  SBA  has  consistently  understated  its 
loss  rate,  never  admitting  In  any  year  be- 
tween 1970-78  more  than  a  10.8  percent  loss 
rate  to  Congrers.  Congress'  watchdog,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  has  accepted  as 
true  and  repeated  with  virtually  no  serious 
Investigation  the  misleading  loss  rates. 

SBA  officials  repeatedly  increased  the  risk 
by  making  loans  tc  people  unqualified  to  run 
the  type  of  business  for  which  they  have  re- 
ceived the  loan.  Examples  found  by  reporters 
Include  a  barber  who  received  a  loan  for  a 
grocery  store,  a  potato  chip  salesman  who 
received  a  loan  to  run  a  liquor  store,  a  cloth- 
ing store  salesman  who  received  a  loan  to 
run  a  restaurant  and  a  karate  instructor 
who  received  a  loan  to  set  up  an  Oriental 
food  store. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  hardship  for 
those  who  received  loans  but  soon  discovered 
they  were  In  well  over  their  heads.  Not  only 
were  life  savings  often  lost  as  would-be 
entrepreneurs  tried  to  keep  their  businesses 
afloat,  but  in  a  number  of  cases,  reporters 
found  peoole  whose  family  life  have  been 
thrown  Into  confusion  and  disarray  due  to 
the  strain  of  debts,  bankruptcy  or  loss  of 
credit. 

SBA  officials  faUed  to  follow  their  own 
standard  operating  procedures — in  making 
and  monitoring  loans  and  minimizing  losses 
stemming  from  defaults — "in  a  push  to  get 
the  money  on  the  streets." 

The  high  volume  of  loans  and  low  rate  of 
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success  within  minority  communities  are 
exacUy  what  the  agency's  regulations  say 
should  not  happen.  •From  a  socioeconomic 
viewpoint,  the  Indiscriminate  approval  of 
loans  a,  a  high  volume  and  low  rate  of 
success  can  do  nothing  but  Impair  our 
relaUoni  hip  with  the  small  business  concerns 
and  con  munitles  that  we  are  attempting  to 
help,"  I  he  SBA's  own  procedures  manual 
says. 

Elsewliere  in  the  manual,  another  major 
point  is  stressed :  'Many  loans  are  In  liquida- 
tion sol  (ly  because  wording  capital  require- 
ments vere  not  given  adequate  consider- 
ation." 

So  disorganized  and  troublesome  Is  the 
progran  .  in  fact,  that  11  of  16  districts  and 
branch -directors  interviewed  In  the  16  offices, 
said  prltately  that  the  entire  program  should 
be  eltter  scrapped  or  significantly  over- 
hauled. 

"If  ^e  got  a  telegram  tomorrow  from 
Washln  ;ton  saying  the  direct  loan  program 
was  be  ng  stopped,  everyone  in  this  office 
would  stand  up  and  cheer."  said  one  West- 
em  dlsuict  director. 

Becavse  of  the  large  and  representative 
sample  size — the  14,361  loans  examined  are 
26.8  pel  cent  of  the  loans  made  by  the  SBA 
througt  1970  through  1978— the  figures  can 
be  trai  slated  with  statistical  accuracy  to 
reflect  the  national  loss  rate  during  the 
period,  according  to  statistical  experts. 

In  te-ms  of  dollars  lost,  the  SBA  default 
rate  for  the  direct  loan  program  Is  33.3 
percent  which  means  an  actual  loss  of  more 
than  W  71  million  from  1970  through  1978.  In 
terms  cf  numbers  of  loans,  the  default  rate 
Is  42  p<  rcent. 

Later  years  were  not  Included  In  the  study 
becausd  there  has  been  Insufficient  time 
for  th(  businesses  to  show  a  pattern  of 
either    luccess  or  failure. 
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of  dollars  have  been  spent  through 
Business  Administration's  direct 
,^f,.um  since  1963.  but  the  agency  re- 
C  flobe-Democrat  requests  for  inf orma- 
how  many  of  those  loans  defaulted, 
tskxpayers  holding  the  bag. 
Condudlng  that  the  public's  need  for  a 
meanli  gf  ul  evaluation  of  the  program  was 
poiislble  given  the  SBA's  refusal  to  pro- 
ult  information.  The  Olobe-Demo- 
_  suit  In  1979  under  the  federal  Free- 
Information  Act. 

newspaper  eventually  prevailed,  and 

detailed  data  on  SBA  stewardship 

r  money  was  turned  over  to  Olobe- 

.V  reporters  Thomas  L.  Amberg  and 

R.  Montgomery  in  June  and  July  of 


di  fault 
fllid 


first 


Con  ishare  : 


than  18500  records — reflecUng  26.8 
„  of  the  SBA  loans  made  nationwide 
:  970   through   1978 — were  statistically 
analyz  id  with  the  assistance  of  Michael  Jones 
lare  Inc..  an  International  computer 
_  and  consulting  firm, 
records  obtained  from  the  SBA  con- 
raw  data  with  regard  to  the  loans. 
Globe-Democrat  was  able  to  .analyze 
dalta  down  to  types  of  businesses  wlth- 
indl  vidual  ZIP  codes  throughout  the  coun- 
average  loan  sizes,  dlstjarltles  In  loan 
amour  ts  between  areas,  and  many  other  cal- 
culatKms.  A  number  of  sophisticated  analy- 
t  schnlques  were  applied  to  the  records 
a  detailed  breakdown  of  the  entire 


Amterg  and  Montgomery  then  traveled 
more  than  17.500  mUes.  Interviewing  more 
than  110  SBA  offlclaLs  and  hundreds  of  loan 
reclpli  nu  In  15  states  to  get  a  complete  pic- 
ture ct  the  direct  loan  program. 

Amiterg.  a  prize-winning  Investigative  re- 
portei  who  has  worked  for  The  Globe-Demo- 
crat f  >r  10  years,  has  a  bachelor's  degree  In 
poUtl<al  science  and  earr.ed  a  master's  de- 
gree 1 1  business  administration  while  work- 


ing for  the  newspaper.  Montgomery,  who  has 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  admmistra- 
tlon,  has  reported  exten.U>ely  on  local  aSalrs. 

Loosz  PaAcncKS  Liao  to  SBA'b  High  FAn.t7aE 
Rats:  Loans  Oftxm  Mads  to  Businessxs 
Sight  Unsstn 

(By  Thomas  L.  Amberg  and 
Michael  R.  Montgomery) 
Through  Its  loose  lending  practices  and 
servicing  procedvires,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration virtually  assures  that  Its  direct 
business  loan  program  will  have  a  staggering 
default  rate,  said  dozens  of  field  officials 
throughout  the  nation  interviewed  by  The 
Globe-Democrat. 

"It's  not  hard  to  see  why  there's  such  a 
horrendous  failure  rate  for  these  businesses. 
It  starts  with  a  mentality  that  has  no  respect 
for  the  money  It  deals  with,"  one  official  said. 
That  official,  San  Francisco  chief  of  liqui- 
dation Bernard  Liimp,  recalled  instructions 
given  him  by  a  former  chief  of  finance  In  the 
New  York  City  office.  "He  said,  'Don't  look  at 
It  as  money.  Look  at  It  as  nimibers  on  a  com- 
puter run.  We  call  them  loans,  but  they're 
really  Just  grants'." 

Asked  why  the  default  rate  is  as  high  as  it 
Is — 42  percent  of  the  direct  loans  made  from 
1970  through  1978  failed — and  what  can  be 
done  about  It,  SBA  field  officers  who  were 
interviewed  raised  these  major  ptolnts: 

There  Is  insufficient  screening  of  appli- 
cants. "We  lend  money  to  whatever  walks  In 
the  door,"  Lump  said.  "We  should  try  to 
target  our  money  to  certain  Industries  the 
way  banks  do." 

Thomas  TrlmboU,  district  director  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  said,  "I'd  like  to  see  a  more 
creative  use  of  our  direct  loan  money.  Why 
not  take  most  of  the  money  and  target  It  to 
the  types  of  businesses  that  the  state  or  city 
or  area  needs  to  ensure  that  It  generates 
economic  development?" 

Such  targeting  Is  not  possible  because  the 
agency's  rules  require  taking  loan  applicants 
in  chronological  order  on  a  first-come — first- 
served  basis.  TrlmboU  said. 

Loan  recipients'  lack  of  business  experience 
ts  cited  as  "the  greatest  single  reason"  for 
loan  failure  by  most  SBA  personnel  Inter- 
viewed. 

Loans  are  made  routinely  without  the  loan 
officer  or  other  SBA  personnel  even  seeing  the 
applicants'  proposed  or  present  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

"Field  visits  are  a  MUST,"  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Branch  Director  Franklin  J.  Sclortlno  said. 
"You  can't  make  a  rational  decision  on  a  loan 
virlthout  a  field  visit.  A  picture's  worth  a 
thousand  words,  as  the  saying  goes,  and  It's 
just  amazing  how  much  you  can  tell  about 
a  business  In  Just  a  flve-mlnute  visit." 

And  yet.  In  every  other  office  visited  by 
reporters,  officials  conceded  that  field  visits 
were  not  always  made,  and,  in  many  cases, 
rarely  made,  because  of  a  lack  of  personnel. 
SBA's  Internal  regulations  require  that 
field  visits  be  made  in  all  cases  of  direct 
loans  to  start  a  new  btislness  unless  specifi- 
cally waived  by  a  loan  officer's  superior.  The 
shortage  of  personnel  to  handle  the  crush  of 
applicants — waiting  lists  extend  up  to  2'/2 
years — makes  waivers  the  rule  and  field  visits 
the  exception. 

SBA  has  for  years  marched  out  of  step 
with  the  rest  of  the  financial  world.  Its  loans 
are  made  throughout  the  year  regardless  of 
financial  conditions.  "Lending  Is  a  cyclical 
business,  and  we  should  treat  It  that  way," 
said  Lump,  of  the  San  Francisco  SBA  office. 
"When  interest  rates  are  high,  we  should 
be  putting  people  Into  servicing  loans,  not 
making  them,  and  when  Interest  rates  are 
low,  the  reverse  should  be  true. 

"But  what  happens  is  that  SBA  acts  oblivi- 
ous to  the  wls^es  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
When  the  Fed  is  trying  to  get  banks  and 
lending  institutions  to  cut  down  on  lending, 
the  old  SBA  Is  right  out  there  pumping  more 


loans  Into  its  116  billion  portfolio.  It  doesn't 
make  the  least  shred  of  sense,"  he  said. 

A  major  problem  raised  by  several  8BA 
field  officials  Is  the  lack  of  specific  require- 
ments for  the  borrower  to  put  his  own  money 
Into  the  business.  Although  the  SBA  policy 
manual  states  that  an  "applicant  must  have 
a  reasonable  amount  at  stake  In  the  busi- 
ness," there  Is  no  specific  figure  for  private 
Investment.  The  lack  of  a  specific  require- 
ment for  private  equity  by  the  applicant 
gives  him  little  Incentive  to  keep  the  busi- 
ness solvent,  field  officials  said. 

The  chief  financial  officer  In  the  Newark, 
N  J.,  district  office  advocated  returning  to  the 
doUar-for-doUar  matching  concept  used  by 
the  agency  until  the  mid -19608. 

"You'd  eliminate  the  type  of  situation 
where  a  couple  of  guys  stand  on  a  street 
corner  one  night  and  decide  to  go  into  busi- 
ness," he  said. 

Charles  R.  Hertzberg,  director  of  the  SBA's 
Office  of  Business  Loans  In  the  central  office 
In  Washington,  said,  "There  was  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  7(a)  loans  (the  major  part  of  the 
direct  loan  program)  to  coincide  with  the 
EOLs  (Economic  Opportunity  Loans,  which 
are  Intended  to  help  minorities  and  have 
never  required  a  certain  amount  of  private 
equity  from  the  applicant.)  " 

A  sample  of  534  loan  files  from  16  selected 
SBA  offices  showed  that  33  percent  of  the 
loans  were  made  In  part  or  In  whole  to  pay 
off  amounts  owed  by  the  businesses  to  pri- 
vate or  public  creditors  and  to  pay  local, 
state  or  federal  taxes. 

In  those  cases,  an  average  of  46.4  percent 
of  the  loan  was  used  to  pay  creditors.  Many 
times,  the  entire  loan  was  used,  with  SBA 
approval,  to  pay  off  a  scries  of  private 
creditors. 

In  one  case,  for  Instance,  the  Dallas  dis- 
trict office  loaned  tlOO.OOO  to  a  business  that 
had  failed  six  months  previously.  The  loan 
went  entirely  to  satisfy  accounts  payable, 
notes  payable  and  a  bank.  The  business  (the 
Canton  &  Edgewood  Concrete  Co.)  subse- 
quently went  out  of  business  for  a  second 
and  last  time  31/2  years  later,  with  SBA  losing 
about  $56,000. 

SBA  regulations,  however,  dictate  that  loan 
proceeds  may  not  be  used  to  "ball  out"  any 
"creditors  who  are  In  a  position  to  sustain  a 
loss." 

From  the  same  sample  of  634  loans.  The 
Olobe-Democrat  found  62,  or  9.7  percent, 
that  went  In  part  to  pay  off  other  SBA  direct 
loans.  By  doing  so,  the  agency  understated 
the  actual  number  of  defaulted  loans. 

Once  a  loan  Is  approved,  eventual  failure 
and  loss  to  SBA  Is  often  assured  through 
policies  that,  in  general,  fail  to  protect  the 
loan,  investigation  showed. 

Those  policies — or  sometimes  lack  of 
policies — Include : 

A  shortage  of  personnel  to  service  loans. 
Servicing  personnel  are  theoretically  sup- 
posed to  handle  a  host  of  administrative 
problems,  such  as  any  changes  In  accounts, 
as  well  as  be  available  to  make  calls  on 
businesses  In  need  of  special  help  and  at- 
tention. 

Because  the  direct  loan  program  Is  by  Its 
nature  made  up  of  higher-risk  Individuals, 
those  businesses  generally  require  substantial 
attention.  However,  the  average  caseload  in 
the  16  offices  surveyed  by  Olobe-Democrat 
reporters  is  510  loon  recipients  per  loan 
officer. 

In  contrast,  loan  servicing  officers  at  com- 
mercial lending  Institutions  generally  have 
a  caseload  of  10  to  100  cases,  according  to 
banking  officials. 

A  recent  study  by  Robert  Morris  Associ- 
ates, the  national  association  of  bank  loan 
and  credit  officers,  found  the  majority  of 
loan  officers  at  conmierclal  Institutions 
handled  no  more  than  99  loans.  The  average 
caseload  was  103  loans  per  officer,  according 
to  the  study. 
Phoenix  District  Director  Thomas  Trlm- 
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boll,  dlsctiaslng  the  high  caseload,  said.  "The 
serricing  people  are  not  engaged  in  preven- 
tive management  assistance;  they're  engaged 
In  reactive  management  assistance." 

Trimboll  and  other  SBA  field  personnel 
complained  that  the  lack  of  staffing  makes  it 
Impossible  for  a  servicing  officer  to  do  any- 
thing other  than  react  to  a  crisis,  not  prevent 
ens. 

"Once  the  thing  Is  falling,  there's  really 
nothing  a  government  person  or  banker  can 
do  for  It,"  said  Lump,  of  the  San  Francisco 
office.  "The  bad  decision  was  made  In  making 
the  loan  in  the  first  place. 

"Putting  many  of  these  people  into  busi- 
ness In  the  first  place  is  like  putting  them 
in  the  ring  with  Muhammad  All.  Once  they 
start  to  take  a  beating,  there's  not  much  we 
could  do  if  we  crawl  in  the  ring  with  them." 
he  said. 

Another  SBA  official  said,  "It's  pretty  tm- 
reallstlc  to  think  a  servicing  officer  can  pro- 
vide much  real  help  when  he  has  hnudreds 
of  firms  to  deal  with." 

SBA  falls  to  protect  Its  collateral  position 
In  many  cases.  When  a  loan  is  made,  the 
agency  accepts  certain  collateral  that  is  sup- 
posed to  secure  the  loan.  Often,  the  agency 
win  later  take  a  second  position  on  the  same 
collateral,  thus  allowing  a  commercial  lender 
that  comes  along  later  to  have  first  rights  to 
the  residence  or  business  property  and  giving 
SBA  whatever.  If  anything,  U  left  over  from 
a  sale  of  that  property. 

"We  dou't  protect  our  position,"  Lump 
said.  "It's  common.  A  guy  starts  going  bad 
and  wants  more  money,  and  If  the  agency 
won't  give  It  to  him.  he  goes  out  and  gets  It 
from  a  trust  deed  company.  That  company 
usually  charges  interest  at  prime  (rate)  plus 
five  points,  plus  another  10  to  24  points  (a 
point  is  1  percent  of  the  loan  amount)  on 
top  of  that  for  what's  called  loan  origination 

"To  make  the  loan,  SBA  has  to  agree  to 
subordinate  Its  position,  and  we  do  It  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Absolutely.  We  do  about 
two  a  day  in  San  Francisco,  and  twice  that 
In  Los  Angeles.  It's  rampant  all  over  the 
country,"  Lump  said. 

Subordinating  the  loan  position  means 
that  when  the  trust  deed  company  forecloses 
(which  almost  always  happens,  according  to 
Lump) ,  SBA  u  left  with  no  collateral  return. 
"Millions  go  down  the  drain  in  that  way," 
Lump  said. 
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How  SBA  Loan  Cookxd  Up  RESTAtraAirT 

FAILtJKS 

(By  Thomas  L.  Amberg  and  Michael  R. 

Montgomery) 
Merrill  L.  Moss,  a  self-described  amateur 
cook  with  no  experience  in  operating  a 
restaurant,  opened  a  posh  eating  establish- 
ment in  St.  Louis  with  tlSO.OOO  of  taxpayers' 
money  and  flopped  less  than  six  months 
later. 

With  all  but  »6.906  lost.  Moss  closed  the 
gourmet  dining  establishment  at  Fourth  and 
Olive  streets  called  Chez  Jean  Pierre,  which 
had  offered  main  meals  from  Coquelet  Al- 
bufera  at  $15  to  Carre  d'Agneau  eu  Croute 
the  house  specialty,  for  $37. 

Moss  told  The  Globe-Democrat  that  from 
the  beginning  in  1978  he  hid  no  exoerience 
In  the  business  "whatsoever"  to  back  up  his 
"glamorous"  venture. 

"You  and  all  other  taxpayers  paid  for  my 
failure,"  be  said. 

Moss'  exoerience  Is  one  examnle  of  how 
the  Small  Business  Administration— through 
poor  orooedures  for  making  loans,  monitor- 
ing them,  and  minimizing  taxpayer  losses 
Jl  ?ow?,.^"'*  occurs— has  lost  one-third  of 
1^!  ?  ^il'„°°  "  *P*"^  *'"'^°8  the  decade  end- 
^«  JSvS.'  °'°'-°«-°<-t  investigation 

«!T,'7^'J""*°'™^**  '■*~"1  o'  the  St.  Louis 
the  w^  f*Tl?^  •*"**"»  Missouri  is  one  of 
^  o?^«i°J5*  '"l"""'  '■''fleeting  the  fail- 
ure Of  a  program  whose  cost  is  much  greater 
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than  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  lost 
through  defaults.  The  Olobe-Democrat  In- 
vestigation showed. 

A  rush  to  "get  the  money  on  the  street." 
as  one  SBA  official  described  It.  has  resulted 
In  St.  Louis  officials  making  loans  almost 
haphazardly  to  people  who,  by  their  own  ad- 
mission, were  totally  unqualified  and  inex- 
perienced to  'un  the  businesses  being 
financed  at  taxoayers'  expense.  As  a  result, 
almost  six  of  every  10  loans  of  the  1,041  loans 
made  here  from  1970  through  1978  have 
ended  in  default. 

Although  the  SBA's  policy  and  procedures 
manual  stresses  that  the  management  ability 
of  the  prospective  borrower  Is  a  prime  factor 
In  considering  ^n  application.  SBA  officials 
have  often  given  loans  to  people  who  were 
making  major  career  changes  without  benefit 
of  prior  experience. 

And.  in  many  cases,  the  businesses  were 
so  short-lived  or  did  so  poorly  that  because 
of  accruing  interest  and  lack  of  payments, 
the  SBA  Is  owed  more  money  than  It  loaned. 
The  loan  failure  rate  here  not  only  raises 
questions  about  the  qualifications  of  the 
borrowers  but  the  qualifications  and  pro- 
cedures of  SBA  personnel  as  well. 

The  in-fated  venture  of  Chez  Jean  Pierre 
Is  one  of  many  eximples. 

On  May  16,  1978,  the  SBA  approved  the 
$150,000  loan  to  Moss  to  set  up  Chez  Jean 
Pierre— despite  'he  fact  that,  as  Moss  said 
"I  had  no  experience  whatsoever.  Nothing 
I'm  an  amateur  cook,  and  it  seemed  like  a 
sort  of  glamorous  concept." 

A  former  advertising  writer.  Moss  recalled 
the  whole  venture  as  a  nlghtmire.  with  the 
bottom  line  being  that  he  opened  In  Novem- 
ber 1978  and  closed  less  than  six  months 
later  on  May  1,  1979. 

With  SBA's  blessing,  he  said,  he  had 
selected  a  "terrible  location,"  had  accented 
a  financing  prooosal  that  left  him  woefully 
short  on  working  capital  and  got  into  a 
business  he  knew  nothing  about 

The  cost  to  the  SBA.  and  ultimately  the 
taxoayers  was  $144,004  In  principal  and 
interest  that  the  SBA  has  had  to  charge  off 
Moss  filed  for  bankruptcy,  and  the  debts 
were  discharged  by  court  order 

Today,  llvlne  in  BambridRe  Island,  Wash 
Moss  said,   "They  would   have   done   me   a 
huge  favor  if  they  had  turned  down  my  loan 

wl^i  ™*  *°  ^°  ^**  ^™«  experience  before 
I  try  it  on  my  own." 

Examples  of  SBA  faUures— in  which  33  3 
percent  of  the  $2  billion  spent  orthe  pro- 

Prom  Pebruarv  5Q70  to  Anril  ]«»71  the  SBA 

SS^to*TX*''o"^  ""'*  »»>«  third  for  w!* 
OW-to  Luther  Boyklns,  a  barber,  to  opek 

000  loan,  the  grocery  shut  down.  Boyklns 
went  back  to  being  a  barber,  an^  the  OTA 
was    eft  with  $79,183  stlU  owed  in  princ^al 

P-n"^''"''  f^"*  ^e  *8  bitter  that  the  SBA 
even  gave  him  the  loan  In  the  first  piace^ 
becauM  besides   losln?  his  life  saving    he 

»w^^  ^*°^  to  be  a  failure  no  matter 
what,    he  said   "The  combination  of  a  iKk 

aj^^'^e^-  ""*  *  "^^  "^  --•''»«  "P"-^ 

The  SBA  did  not  inspect  the  stock  or 
equipment,  provided  no  advice  on  tax« 
management  or  bookkeeping  and  offered  no 

^ecuXsf  v^'^  f*'^'*  ^^'P^  °'  ^'^ 
Executives)    volunteers,  he  complained 

He  maintained  that  the  SBA's  direct  loan 
program  amounts  to  no  more  than  "paclfv- 
ing  and  satisfying"  the  black  popiUation, 
and  U  in  fact,  "designed  for  black  people 
^th^.t  .T"**  "  '^^  ^'^^  "P  *'>  busmL 
Sanctag         ^™''"   experience   or  enough 

When  Wimam  J.  Herbster  appUed  for  an 


$8,000  SBA  loan  on  May  2.  1972,  he  was  a 
potato  chip  salesman  on  a  truck  route  Nine 
days  later,  when  his  loan  was  approved  he 
was  the  new  owner  of  the  Driveway  Uquor 
store  at  4114  Jennings  Road.  Jennings  Five 
months  later,  he  was  out  of  business  lesvine 
the  SBA  with  $8,463  In  principal  and  Inter- 
est  to  charge  off  as  another  bad  debt 

Herbster  remembered  that  he  "went  down 
to  see  the  man  at  SBA  (to  ask  for  a  loan) 
and  It  was  all  real  quick.  They  gave  me  the 
money  right  away."  despite,  he  said,  his  lack 
of  experience. 

In  another  case,  M.  C.  Skinner,  with  a 
bsjckground  of  20  years  In  retail  clothing 
sales,  was  given  $32,400  in  loans  to  turn  a 
deserted  gas  station  on  the  city's  North  Side 
Into  a  diner. 

Although  SBA  officials  suggested  Skinner 
might  look  Into  the  idea  of  his  own  clothlne 
shop,  he  insisted  It  was  "a  dying  buslnesB," 
he  said,  and  remained  set  on  the  idea  of  his 
own  diner. 

Skinner  received  a  $29,400  loan  from  the 
SBA  in  December  1978  and  another  $3,000 
loan  in  September  1979. 

After  14  months  of  delavs,  occasioned  In 
part  by  misinformation  from  SBA  officials, 
Skinner  said,  he  finally  opened  hU  resUu- 
nat  at  2914  Parnell  Ave.  m  February  1980. 
f.,"o„  ^*  business  went  bust  In  September 
1980,  leaving  Sklimer  with  no  diner  no 
credit  rating  and  the  loss  of  at  least  $2  600 
or  bis  own  money. 

,^.^^  ^*'  *°**  taxpayers,  were  out  a  total 
of  $34,566  in  principal  and  Interest 

Ctae  West  End  restaurant  at  5897  Delmar 
Blvd.  with  the  catchy  name  of  Tak-It-An- 
Oltt  received  a  loan  In  1971  for  $10,500  To- 
day, the  SBA  has  long  since  written  off  the 
i^lo'^'^  Tak-It-An-Oltt  stm  owing  $io.- 
471.88  in  principal  and  interest.  The  interest 
stopped  accruing  in  1976  when  the  loan  was 
written  off.  Olobe-Democrat  efforts  to  reach 
the  owners  were  unsuccessful. 
When  auto  mechanic  Franklin   Wli:;ams 

was  looking  around  for  something  to  do"  in 
Philadelphia  In  1971,  he  and  his  cousin  Dll- 
lard  Mosley.  a  salesman  for  Sears  Roebuck 
and  Co.  thought  opening  a  hardware  store 
would  be  a  good  idea.  He  told  The  Olobe- 
Democrat  that  he  and  his  cousin  put  to- 
gether some  projections  Cwe  didn't  exactly 
know  what  we  were  doing")  and  presented 
them  to  the  SBA.  =oc"«r« 

SBA  thought  the  Idea  was  a  good  one,  and 
without  changing  anything  in  the  projec- 
tlons.  gave  William  »50.000  to  buy  Peldman's 
Hardware  Stor*.  "»»"  » 

"The  projections  were  way.  way  off  "  WU- 
Uams  said.  "We  knew  we  were  m  trouble 
within  a  year.  The  store  lasted  3%  years  " 
He  said  he  Is  again  working  as  a  truck  me- 
chanic  and   his   cousin   Is   "somewhere  out 

VvCSt. 

Ye  Mo  Ahn  was  a  karate  teacher  In  1975 
when  she  decided  that  "the  karate  wasn't 
going  so  good."  Some  friends  told  her  that 
they  thought  "an  Oriental  food  store  would 
go  good,  so  I  tried  it."  with  no  managerial 
ejyerlence.  she  could  only  keep  the  stor» 
afloat  li/j  years  on  the  $30,000  SBA  loan  be- 
fore "too  much  competition  killed  the  busi- 
ness." she  said. 

Similar  versions  of  one  phrase— "getting 
the  money  on  the  street"— cropped  up  aealn 
*?5.-  t??'°  '°  Olobe-Democrat  Interviews 
with  SBA  officials  In  16  offices  nationwide. 
■The  phrase  represents  what  many— In- 
cluding SBA  officials— regard  as  a  bureau- 
f^ll!;  '"ft?«»°°  Of  the  programs  original 
Intent  of  helping  Individual  entrepreneurs 
become  successful  businessmen,  but  has 
come  to  be  viewed  in  terms  of  how  many 
billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  have  been  doled 
out. 


Detaultb  Hk«k  Among  HicRsar 
The  St.  Louis  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion s  office  has  one  of  the  highest  default 
rates  in  the  country  in  Its  direct  loans  to 
aspiring  businessmen. 
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From  1970  through  1978.  the  local  office 
mmde  1.<H1  loans,  and  582 — or  65.9  percent — 
ended  In  tiefault  and  out  of  business. 

Of  the  )6  SBA  offices  selected  In  The  Olobe- 
Democratf 8  invesUgatlon  of  the  agency's  di- 
rect load  program,  only  Cleveland  had  a 
higher  diault  rate— 56  46  percent  of  the  869 
dUect  loins  made  during  the  same  period 
ended  inldefault. 

In  St  Louis,  the  direct  loans  during  the 
same  peitod  totaled  822,860.945.  More  than 
52  perceijt  of  that  amount  went  to  the  582 
firms  thajt  ended  In  default  and  out  of  busi- 
ness. Suijsequently,  the  SBA.  and  taxpayers, 
took  a  lo4s  on  83  percent  of  the  money  loaned 
to    thosel  firms.    A   total   of    $9,765,739    waa 


charged 
another 


off  as  a  loss  by  the  SBA  here,  and 
»56l.7ii   In  Interest  owed  on  the 


loans  waa  also  written  off  as  a  loss. 

The  Globe-Democrat  Investigation  chose 
the  yean  1970  through  1978  because  of  the 
high  voli  ime  of  loans  and  dollars  In  the  pro- 
gram du-lng  that  period.  Most  of  the  SBA 
loans  are  for  a  10-year  period. 

For  tie  period  chosen,  business  failure 
rates  wefe  high  for  the  first  few  years  and 
then  declined  In  the  more  current  years.  The 
default  i^te  here  reached  69  percent  in  1971: 
more  redently  it  has  been  as  low  as  26  per- 
cent. Th^  rate  declines  in  more  recent  years 
not  becalise  SBA  policies  or  procedtires  have 
Improved,  but  because  the  biislnesses  have 
not  bee4  m  the  program  long  enough  to  de- 
ls: 
percent:  1971,  69  percent:  1972.  68 
1973.  65  percent:  1974,  48  percent; 
percent:   1976,  38  percent:   1977,  41 

;.v^„..  and  1978.  26  percent. 

Analyils  of  the  SBA  loan  data  for  the  16 
SBA  offl:es  was  accomplished  by  using  the 
specialized  computer  systems  and  consulta- 
tion ser  rices  of  Comshare  Inc.,  an  Interna- 
tional o  imputer  services  firm. 


termlne  their  ultimate  success  or  failure. 
The  fiilure  rate  in  St.  Louis  by  year 


1970,  56 
percent: 
1975.  51 
percent 
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of  failure  was  high  for  Elizabeth 

who  started  a  mldtown  St.  Louis  res- 

wlth  a  Small  Business  Adminlatra- 

and  then  watched  it  close. 

•commissioned  consultant  had  ad- 

..  the  loan,  citing  a  poor  location. 

capital  and  her  lack  of  business 

In  concluding  that  the  venture 

^  "perilous." 

.  official  at  the  SBA  office  here  agreed. 

he  »86.900  loan  was  "not  adequate." 

than  three  weeks  later,  the  SBA 

Mrs.  Taylor  a  loan  for  $36,700— less 

the   original   request.   A   bailout 

$32,000   followed  the  next  year  in 

the  money  was  not  enough — Mrs. 

closed  her  business  laat  year. 

lives  on  a  small  medical  disability 
,t  and  food  stamps. 
Taylor  is  one  example  of  the  fallxirea 
SBA's  direct  loan  program.  In  which 
ney — an  estimated  $571  million  was 
defaulted  loans  from  1970-78 — is  not 
coat,  and  taxpayers  are  not  the  only 


less 


ball 


bat 


mc  ney- 


smaU  grocery  store,  he  wa«  Justly  proud  ol 
hlmaelf .  He  was,  he  said  proudly,  one  of  the 
first  blacks  to  be  hired  as  a  meatcutter  by  a 
St.  Louis  grocery  chain,  and  he  had  worked 
steadUy  at  the  trade  lor  12  years,  adequately 
supporting  his  wife  and  four  children.  Now 
he  was  ready  to  go  to  work  for  himself,  run- 
ning a  meat  and  grocery  store. 

But  at  the  SBA.  no  one  seemed  to  know 
anything  about  setting  up  a  grocery,  and  the 
$28,000  loan  he  received  proved  totally  in- 
adequate, he  said. 

"By  the  time  we  bought  stock  and  paid 
regular  monthly  bill*,  there  was  nothing  left 
to  operate  on.  We  ^Smith  and  a  partner)  had 
chosen  a  bad  location,  but  we  dldnt  know 
any  better.  We  did  about  $3,500  In  sales  each 
week,  but  a  feasibUity  study  done  a  year 
after  we  opened  said  wed  have  to  pull  in 
*16,000  a  week  In  sales  to  survive.  We  never 
got  over  $5,000."  he  said. 

Smiths  operation,  the  Specialty  Meat  Co. 
at  4261  Mafflt  Ave.,  soon  raced  downhill.  A 
move  to  a  second  location,  1424  Dlelman 
Road,  Overland,  proved  no  more  successful 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  working 
capital,  he  said. 

"We  were  always  In  debt,  never  able  to 
restock  properly  and  always  living  hand  to 
mouth."  he  said.  "There  was  never  money  to 
make  any  payments  to  the  SBA." 

"Its  the  blind  leading  the  blind."  Smith 
said  bitterly.  "If  they  (SBA  officials)  dont 
know  any  more  than  I  do,  they're  not  much 
help.  Its  nice  they  gave  me  the  loaa,  but 
its  no  help  if  they  can't  help  me  succeed." 

Smith's  business  went  further  and  further 
into  the  red,  despite  Smith's  working  more 
and  more  hours.  Debts  and  frustrations  began 
to  take  their  toll  In  pressure  on  the  family, 
he  said. 

"My  wife  couldn't  take  the  pressure  of 
the  debts,  and  we  ended  up  sspajatlng.  The 
whole  thing  created  a  lot  at  hardship  for 
the  family.  It  really  tore  us  up,"  he  added. 
Smith's  business,  started  In  late  1974, 
folded  in  mld-1976.  Smith  now  does  "odd 
Jobs"  and  cuts  meat  when  extra  help  Is 
needed.  He  said  he  takes  most  of  his  pay  in 
groceries  and  then  takes  them  to  bis 
estranged  wife  and  children. 

"I  tried  to  get  a  loan  to  do  better  in  my 
life,  but  I  got  a  loan  and  ended  up  a  lot 
worse.  I  guess  I've  learned  a  lot."  he  said. 

The  price  also  was  high  for  Mrs.  Taylor,  a 
St.  Louisan  who  for  years  before  receiving  an 
direct  loan  had  run  a  small  but  successful 
catering  business  out  of  her  North  Side  home. 
"When  I  applied  for  that  first  loan  In  1974, 
my  world  was  going  pretty  good.  I  had  about 
$35,000  of  my  own  money,  a  home  with  a 
mortgage  that  I  had  paid  down  from  $21,000 
to  $9,000,  a  car  and  good  health."  she  said. 
"But  afterward,  after  getting  the  loan  and 
all  that  followed,  I  had  lost  my  money,  my 
home,  my  business  and  my  health.  The  emo- 
tional strain  of  fighting  through  this  horri- 
ble thing  has  Just  torn  my  family  apart  emo- 
tionally. My  oldest  son  got  so  upset  over  the 
business  failure  that  he  had  a  breakdown," 
she  said 


"I  can't  tell  you  how  it  would  have  helped 
my  life  so  much  If  they  had  never  given  me 
the  damn  money.  AU  it  did  was  ruin  my  lUe," 
she  said. 


;e  who  applied  for  loans  came  to  the 

o^lce  here  with  Ideas  that  represented 

lives'  ambitions — a  chance  to  run  their 

biislnesses,  to  be  independent  to  stand 

own  feet  and  to  be  their  own  bosses. 


:ni 


,.  many  cases,  often  when  SBA  officials 

even  follow  their  own  rules  and  regu- 

people  who  were  successful  in  ob- 

,  the  loans  not  only  lost  their  busl- 

but  their  life  savings,  their  homes  and 

Credit  ratings.  In  one  case  a  man  even 

family. 

WUUe   Smith  walked  Into  the  St. 

office  to  apply  for  a  loan  to  run  a 


SBA 


In  fact,  the  SBA  turned  down  Mrs.  Taylors 
original  request  for  an  $86,900  loan.  In  part 
based  on  the  findings  of  a  feasibility  study 
commissioned  by  the  SBA  to  look  Into  Mrs. 
Taylor's  Idea  of  a  restaurant  and  catering 
service  at  3c36  Washington  Ave. 

That  study,  obtained  by  The  Globe-Demo- 
crat, stated.  "'This  total  concept  appears  un- 
realistic for  this  area  of  St.  Louis  at  the 
present  time  due  to  the  fact  that  It  is  a 
transitional  area  and  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Taylor  has  little  management  and  busi- 
ness experience  for  such  a  large  operation." 

The  report  called  Mrs.  Taylor's  proposed 
venture  "parilotis"  and  "high  risk"  becatise 
of  the  location  and  her  lack  of  business 
experlenco. 


And,  In  declining  her  request  for  $86,900, 
S.  C.  Slaughter,  then  chief  of  SBA's  financing 
division,  wrote  that  the  loan  could  not  be 
approved  because,  ""Working  capital  of  $23,900 
after  the  loan  is  not  adequate  to  sustain  the 
operation  during  its  development  stages." 

So  what  did  the  SBA  do  for  Mrs.  Taylor? 
Less  than  three  weeks  after  Slaughter's  letter, 
Mrs.  Taylor  received  a  loan  for  $36,700  for 
essentially  the  same  operation  she  envisioned 
m  the  $86,900  loan.  The  $36,700  loan  left 
Mrs.  Taylor  with  only  $3,700  for  working 
capital,  according  to  SBA  records. 

A  second  loan  the  next  year  for  $32,000 
ended  up  being  used  largely  to  ball  Mrs. 
Taylor  out  of  debts  rapidly  incurred  from  the 
smal'  capitalization  In  the  first  loan,  records 
show.  The  loans  were  put  In  liquidation 
status  within  two  years  after  they  were  made, 
and  the  business  sputtered  along  for  Ave 
years  before  closing  In  August  1980. 

In  fact,  even  though  the  loans  went  into 
liquidation  on  May  25,  1976.  the  SBA  made 
no  attempt  to  collect  on  Its  loss.  The  loans 
were  officially  charged  off  on  Feb.  23.  1978. 
records  show,  again  with  SBA  making  no  at- 
tempt to  collect  anything.  For  more  than  two 
years  after  being  ""charged  off"  SBA  contin- 
ued to  Ignore  the  debt. 

By  the  time  the  agency  finally  moved  to 
collect  anything  on  Its  loan,  the  business 
had  little  left  of  value,  and  SBA  collected  ab- 
solutely nothing  from  the  sale  of  business 
chattels,  giving  the  sum  to  the  auctioneers 
Instead. 

In  the  case  of  Lionel  E.  Lefler,  an  American 
Indian  who  wanted  to  open  a  health  club.  It 
was  a  similar  story. 

Lefler  had  been  and  still  Is  a  high  school 
physical  education  teacher.  He  thought  he 
would  have  no  trouble  running  a  health  club 
m  the  OakvlUe  Shopping  Center  In  South  St. 
Louis  County. 

Once  he  got  his  $61,000  loan,  he  had  no 
problems  with  the  SBA  and  very  little  con- 
tact with  the  agency,  either,  he  added. 

But  problems  began  even  before  the  club 
opened,  Lefler  said,  when  the  landlord  of 
the  shopping  center  placed  the  club  in  the 
rear  of  the  complex,  not  In  the  front  as  Lefler 
had  been  led  to  believe. 

*"It  was  a  poor  location,  but  I  didn't  real- 
ize how  bad  It  was  at  the  time.  Maybe  If  the 
SBA  had  given  me  some  management  train- 
ing. I  might  not  have  let  this  happen,"  he 
said. 

But.  Lefler  said,  he  was  offered  no  such 
courses  or  help  despite  the  SBA  mandates 
that  all  borrowers  without  management  ex- 
perience, such  as  Lefler,  receive  management 
assistance  training. 

In  fact,  Lefler  said,  he  wanted  to  wait  until 
he  could  get  a  better  location  because  his  ap- 
plication for  the  loan  had  been  predicated  In 
part  on  a  choice  site  for  the  club.  But  be- 
cause the  loan  had  already  been  approved,  he 
said,  an  SBA  official  told  him  not  to  wait  but 
to  take  the  money  and  work  with  the  less  de- 
sirable location. 

Lefler's  health  club  opened  In  early  1978 
and  lasted  a  little  less  than  three  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  he  received  only  one  visit  from 
SBA  officials — "and  they  were  In  an  obvious 
hurry  to  leave,"  he  said. 

Although  Lefler  twice  requested  and  re- 
ceived a  moratorium  on  his  loan  payments, 
no  SBA  official  contacted  him  about  his  busi- 
ness problems. 

He  said  he  once  called  the  Service  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives,  a  group  of  retired  busi- 
nessmen that  offers  management  help  to 
SBA  borrowers,  but  was  told  no  one  th«» 
knew  the  physical  fitness  business  and  "then 
they  told  me  to  call  back  in  a  few  months  U 
things  didn't  get  better." 

When  the  business  folded  in  1980.  the  SBA 
had  put  m  a  total  of  $63,000  and  Lefler  bad 
lost  $20,300  of  his  own  money,  Including  a 
house  he  had  owned. 
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When  he  thinks  back  on  the  venture,  Lefler 
Is  not  bitter  and  he  does  not  put  all  the 
blame  on  the  SBA.  Nonetheless,  he  would 
change  the  past  if  be  could. 


'Td  have  been  a  lot  better  off  financially 
If  tbsy'd  have  told  me  no — hell  no." 
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Dbck  Stackxd  Against  Mnroarrr  Asxas 
(By  Thomas  L.  Amberc  and  Mlchart  R. 

Montgomery) 
The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
given  smaller  loans  to  borrowers  in  depressed 
minority  areas  than  to  aspiring  businessmen 
In  surrounding  regions,  stacking  the  deck 
against  the  survival  of  enterprises  In  the 
minority  areas,  a  nationwide  Olobe-Democrat 
Investigation  shows. 

Businesses  In  predominantly  nonmlnority 
areas  are  given  loans  averaging  41.1  percent 
more  than  businesses  In  depressed,  minority 
areas  under  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's direct  locm  program. 

And  yet  minority  boslnessmen  argue  their 
needs  are  at  least  as  great  as  their  white 
counterparts"  because  of  higher  insurance 
costs,  higher  security  costs  and  renovation 
and  leasehold  Improvement  costs. 

The  pattern  of  granting  smaller  loans 
makes  economic  survival  more  difficult  for 
the  type  of  businesses  that  the  SBA's  multl- 
bllUon-doIlar  direct  loan  program  Is  designed 
to  foster,  the  investigation  shows. 

The  smaller  loans  to  minority  businesses 
correspond  closely  with  the  higher  default 
rate  in  minority  areas.  The  Globe-Democrat's 
Investigation  revealed  that  48  percent  of  all 
direct  loans  In  minority  areas  fall,  compared 
with  only  36  percent  of  the  direct  loans  In 
predominantly  white  areas. 

The  underflnanclng  In  minority  areas  was 
disclosed  by  a  computer  analysis  of  14,26'1 
loans  representing  26  8  percent  of  the  more 
than  61,000  direct  loans  granted  nationwide 
from  1970  through  1978  Estimates  of  nation- 
wide performance  were  based  on  that  sam- 
ple, representing  aU  defaults  in  16  cities  In 
tbat  period. 

In  analyzing  the  data.  The  Globe-Democrat 
used  the  specialized  computer  systems  and 
consultation  services  of  Comshare  Inc.,  an 
lofternatlonal  computer  services  firm. 

In  analyzing  disparities  between  minority 
and  non-mlnorlty  areas,  loans  were  grouped 
by  ZIP  code.  ZIP  codes  representing  pre- 
dominantly minority  areas  were  Identified 
throtigh  Interviews  with  law  enforcement, 
newspaper  and  SBA  employees  In  16  cities. 
The  average  loan  amount  nationally  In 
predominantly  black  or  Hispanic  areas  was 
$26,031-^ut  the  average  In  all  other  areas 
was  $35,324.  The  difference  of  $10,293  rep- 
resents a  41.1  percent  disparity. 

The  Globe-Democrat  examined  the  direct 
loans  made  from  1970  through  1978  In  16 
district  ofllces  throughout  the  country:  St. 
Louis:  Phoenix.  Ariz.:  Detroit:  San  Francisco; 
Portland,  Ore.;  Atlanta:  Miami;  Minneapolis; 
Dallas:  Cleveland;  Philadelphia;  Buffalo, 
N.Y.;  Denver:  Newark,  N.J.;  New  Orleans: 
and  Washington.  The  disparity  In  some  dis- 
trict offices,  which  generally  cover  either  all 
or  a  major  portion  of  a  state,  was  particularly 
acute. 

In  Dallas,  for  Instance,  the  average  SBA 
loan  made  In  predominantly  black  and  His- 
panic areas  was  $16,117,  but  the  average  loan 
In  all  other  areas  of  Dallas  was  $31,163 — or 
93  percent  more. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  average  loan  In  black 
areas  of  the  city  was  $29,463,  but  the  average 
loan  In  all  other  areas  was  $47,346 — or  61 
percent  more.  The  situation  was  the  same  In 
the  16  offices.  In  each  case,  areas  of  high 
minority  concentration  received  leas  than 
predominantly  white  areas. 

Not  only  has  the  SBA  given  smaller  loans 
to  minority  businesses,  it  has  compounded 
the  problem  by  concentrating  high-risk  types 
of  businesses  In  the  depressed  areas.  In  fact, 
the  agency's  direct  lending  portfolio  has  been 
heavily  concentrated  In  six  types  of  busi- 
nesses: bars,  restaurants,  food  stores.  cle'\n- 
Ing  shops,  clothing  stores,  and  truck  haul- 
ing firms. 


Those  six  types  of  businesses  accotuted 
for  41.6  percent  of  the  14,261  loans  reviewed 
by  The  Globe-Democrat,  with  more  than  360 
other  types  of  businesses  accounting  for  the 
remaining  59.5  percent  of  SBA  direct  loans. 
Leading  the  list  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
SBA  direct  loans  were  restaurants,  which 
received  1,386,  or  almost  one  in  every  10  loans. 
Next  were  bars,  which  received  1,121  loans, 
and  food  stores,  with  1.071  loans. 

In  St.  Louis,  for  instance,  although  the 
SBA  oftice  made  loans  to  231  different  types 
of  businesses  during  the  period  1970  through 
1978  4r  percent  of  all  defaults  during  that 
period  occurred  in  those  six  types  of 
businesses,  records  show. 

The  SBA  office  here  and  other  offices 
around  the  nation  are  seemingly  oblivious  to 
the  high  risk  and  low  need  for  these  types  of 
businesses,  but  nonetheless  continue  to 
finance  new  bars,  restaurants,  grocery 
stores,  cleaning  shops,  clothing  stores,  and 
truck  hauling  firms — and  eact  year  more 
of  these  same  businesses  end  In  failure. 

SBA  loans  for  new  businesses  have  been 
concentrated  In  a  small  portion  of  North  St. 
Louis.  Wellston  and  Klnloch. 

This  concentration  has  led  to  a  higher 
SBA  loss  ratio  (defaults  as  a  percentage  of 
disbursements) ,  pumping  hundreds  of  new 
businesses  Into  areas  where  It  is  difficult  to 
support  them  economically.  The  result  is  a 
higher  loss  rate  for  the  SBA  and  financial 
hardships  for  those  people  receiving  the 
loans  In  the  depressed  areas. 

Of  582  loans  that  ended  in  default 
during  the  period  1970  to  1979,  slightly  more 
than  50  percent — 293  loans — were  from  a 
two-square  mile  area  In  the  northern 
metropolitan  area  of  St.  Louis  representing 
only  eight  ZIP  codes.  The  St.  Louis  SBA 
district  office  makes  loans  throughout 
Eastern  Missouri. 

In  comparison,  the  rest  of  the  St.  Lotils 
metropolitan  area — representing  44  ZIP 
codes — accounted  for  only  38  percent  of 
loan  defaults. 

The  computer  analysis  by  Comshare  Inc. 
comflrms  what  dozens  of  loan  recipients 
from  the  northern  St.  Louis  metropolitan 
area  told  Olobe-Democrat  reporters  during 
interviews:  Loans  within  the  predominantly 
black  areas  were  significantly  smaller  in 
comparison  with  loans  made  In  surrounding 
predominantly  white  areas. 

The  average  loan  amount  m  the 
predominantly  black  areas  selected  was 
$17,871,  while  the  average  loan  in  the  rest  of 
the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area  was  $23,496 — 
or  more  than  31  percent  greater.  Computer 
analysis  by  Comshare  shows  no  statlstlc."illy 
significant  difference  in  the  types  of  busi- 
nesses In  both  areas. 

That  means  that  while  the  same  types  of 
businesses  received  loans  in  both  areas, 
those  m  predominantly  black  areas  received 
less  capital  for  their  companies  than  fellow 
entrepreneurs  In  surrounding  areas. 

For  example,  of  67  defaulted  loans  to  res- 
taurants In  the  St.  Louis  area.  38  were  m  the 
northern  portion  of  the  city,  and  29  in  the 
entire  rest  of  the  metropolitan  area.  While 
the  average  loan  eunount  to  restaurants  In 
minority  areas  was  $16,988,  restaurants  In 
the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  area  received  an 
average  loan  of  $27,991 — or  65  percent  more — 
and  suffered  a  smaller  default  rate. 

The  same  pattern  is  true  with  food  stores, 
where  the  average  loan  made  to  the  41  stores 
that  defaulted  In  the  northern  portion  of  the 
metropolitan  area  was  $21,400,  while  the 
average  loan  made  to  the  15  defaulted  stores 
In  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  area  was 
$27,498 — or  28  percent  more. 

"Prom  a  socioeconomic  viewpoint,"  says 
the  agency's  procedures  manual,  "the 
indiscriminate  approval  of  loans  at  a  high 
v-i.-me  and  low  rate  of  success  can  do 
nothing  but  impair  our  relationship  with  the 
small  business  concerns  and  communities 
that  we  are  attempting  to  help." 


The  manual  also  stresses  that  "many 
loans  are  in  liquidation  solelv  because 
working  capital  requirements  were  not 
given  adequate  consideration." 

SBA  officials  throughout  the  nation 
acknowledge  the  concentration  of  loans  Into 
the  few  types  of  businesses,  but  argue  that 
because  of  the  agency's  policy  of  accepting 
loans  m  chronological  order  they  have  little 
or  no  control  over  which  businesses  get 
loans. 

Additionally,  they  say.  the  six  categortea 
clt»i  are  "entry""  type  businesses  that  are 
common  for  people  starting  a  business. 
Many  SBA  officials  add,  however,  that  they 
would  prefer  a  system  that  would  enable 
them  to  select  loans  for  businesses  based  on 
the  needs  of  the  community  and  on  the 
quality  of  the  applicant,  not  Just  on  a  flrst- 
oome,  first-served  basis,  as  required  by 
their  procedures  manual. 

More  than  $74  million  was  loaned  into 
minority  areas  while  nearly  $400  million 
went  Into  all  other  areas,  according  to 
documents  from  the  16  SBA  offices.  More 
than  2.900  loans  were  made  In  minority 
areas,  and  more  than  11,000  went  into  other 
areas. 


SBA  Gbts  Penkies  From  Dollars  It  Is  Owxd 
(By  Thomas  L.  Amberg  and  Michael  B. 

Montgomery) 
The  Small  Business  Administration  collects 
Just  pennies  on  every  dollar  It  Is  owed  In  di- 
rect loans  from  businesses  that  close  down, 
despite  regulations  requiring  '"maximum  re- 
covery." 

Collateral — land,  buildings,  or  anything 
else  pledged  by  a  borrower  to  secure  the 
loan — Is  often  grossly  overstated,  and.  In  some 
Instances,  Is  actually  non-existent,  records 
show.  Collection  efforts  proceed  slowly,  and 
large  sums  are  routinely  written  off  without 
filing  suit  against  the  debtor. 

Nationally,  a  survey  of  534  files  from  16 
SBA  offices  throughout  the  nation  shows  that 
SBA  collects  Just  18  cents  on  every  dollar  It 
Is  owed  at  the  time  a  loan  Is  placed  In  liqui- 
dation status.  In  some  offices,  the  rate  of  col- 
lection Is  even  lower.  The  3B.\  o:r.?e=;  fcler-^d 
serve  not  only  their  metropolitan  areas  but 
all  or  major  portions  of  Uic.r  slates 

In  Detroit,  for  Instance,  records  show  that 
the  agency  collects  Just  6^  cents  on  each 
doUar  It  Is  owed  at  the  time  a  loan  Is  put 
Into  liquidation.  In  St.  Louis,  10.4  cents  per 
dollar  owed  Is  collected:  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  the 
figure  Is  14.6  cents  per  dollar  owed;  and  m 
Philadelphia,  15.1  cents  per  dollar  Is  col- 
lected. 

Two  major  causes  for  the  poor  collection 
have  surfaced  In  discussions  between  report- 
ers and  SBA  field  personnel  In  the  16  offices; 
the  widespread  practice  of  deferring  loan 
payments  for  borrowers  who  fall  behind  In 
their  payments:  and  the  easy  willingness  of 
the  agency  to  allow  other  and  later  creditors 
to  take  a  higher  priority  In  their  right  to 
collect  In  the  event  of  a  default. 

The  practice  of  deferring  loan  payments, 
called  "gaming"  by  some  SBA  officials,  often 
Is  done  to  make  an  SBA  office"s  loan  portfolio 
appear  to  be  more  "current"  (that  is,  to  have 
fewer  loans  In  a  delinquent  status).  The  de- 
ferred loans  often  are  to  businesses  that  are 
clearly  falling,  according  to  field  personnel 
Interviewed. 

By  allowing  a  recipient  to  defer  paymente 
to  the  SBA,  there  Is  often  simply  a  reduction 
In  cashable  assets  over  the  period  of  defer- 
ment rather  than  a  saving  of  the  business 
enterprise — with  SBA  ending  up  with  little 
or  nothing  left  in  a  business  to  collect  on. 

"The  second  major  cause  of  poor  collections 
Is  the  willingness  to  subordinate  the  agency's 
lien  position  on  real  property,  those  inter- 
viewed said.  This  puts  the  SBX  in  a  poorer 
legal  position  to  coUect  than  other,  later 
creditors. 

The  result,  once  a  business  falls,  often 
leaves  the  agency  with  no  meaningful  col- 
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ipni   23.    1973.   another  Wl.eoo   was 
1  to  the  Plaza  Corp.  Less  than  a  montn 
!  noiher  «a3,oOO  *as  loaned  to  t^e  cor- 
four   days  later,   a^^other   »4o.6JO 
,ed     and   one   week    later,   another 
was  loaned  to  the  Martin  Lutner 
Plaza  Corp.  ,  ^    ., 

however,   did  not   end   the   federal 
to  the  corporation.  On  Sept.  24,  1973. 
cy   loaned  It  another  $52,817,  and 
It  up  m  May  19 <5  with  a  seventh 
.1  loan  of  $93,630.  In  aU,  the  Martin 
King  Jr.  Plaza  Corp.  received  $765,- 
1  the  SBA. 
_iy     but    surely,    however,    each    loan 
nto  default,  and  the  borrowers  repaid 
a  total  of  only  $4,818  of  the  $765.2/7 
The    agency   was   left   holding   the 
.   another  $100,244  In  Interest,  which 
Itten  oH  with  the  principal  for  a  total 
,673.  ^     ^     . 

i.i;  has  the  SBA  collected  on  Its  busi- 
I  roperty  collateral.  Its  lease  agreements 
J  guaranties)  from  Plaza?  $0. 
SBA  made  no  attempt  to  collect,  but 
..olds  the  mortgage  paper,  which  officials 
describe  as  virtually  worthless. 
April  5.   1973,  the  Dallas  office  of  the 
approved    a    loan    of    $100,000    to    the 
n   Industrial   Foundation   Inc..   as  a 
financing   of   a  $280,000   motel   and 
-rant  project. 

secure  its  investment  of  $100,000.  how- 

the  SBA  acceoted  a  second  lien  on  the 

md  buildings  of  the  24-unlt  motel  and 

iirant,    a    second   security    Interest   on 

nachinery.    equipment    and    lurnlture. 

:  ights  to  a  portion  ol  equity  In  a  lease 

se  agreement. 

when  the  loan  ended  up  In  Uqulda- 
the  flrst  Hen  holder  collected.  SBA  col- 
nothlng.  „ 

Dec.   3.   1976.   the  Newark.  N.J..  office 
;  SBA  loaned  $76,000  to  the  Strickland 
to  operate  an  automotive  repair  shop, 
loan  was  secured  with  a  first  security 
tt  In  the  machinery,  equipment,  flx- 
.  furniture  and  inventory,  as  well  as  a 
mortgage  on  the  business  real  estate, 
when  the  business  closed  down  four 
later.  SBA  liquidation  officers  collected 
,ad  total  of  only  $187.50  and  were  forced 
:^arge  off  $77,642  in  principal  and  mln- 
llquldatlon  charges. 
Nov   15.  19"2,  the  Miami  SBA  office  ap- 
_,d    a    loan    of    $31,000    to    the    Bryant 
(king  Co..  with  the  collateral  to  Include 
it  lien  on  unlm-roved  lots  In  Palatka. 
and  a  flrst  lien  on  two  new  Chevrolet 
J  trucks.  The  dump  trucks  were  bought 
more   than   $31,000.    according    to   SBA 
s. 
Just  21  months  later,  when  the  loan 
into  liquidation,  the  SBA  allowed  the 
er  to  sell  one  of  the  trucks,  and  the 
.^,  sold  the  second  one  at  a  p'lbllc  sale, 
total  netted  by  the  aeency  for  the  21- 
i-old    dump    truck    was    Just    $2,524. 
I  show.  The  SBA  did  not  try  to  collect 
>.,  nine  from  the  land. 
L  terally  hundreds  of  cases  reviewed  con- 
tali  ed    similar    failures    to   collect    on    col- 
lateral or  failure  to  require  a  lien  position 
,er  than  second  or  third  position  on  col- 


lateral, which  In  most  cases  prove  worthies* 
to  the  agency  In  recovery  attempts. 

The  highest  collection  rate  of  any  of  the  16 
offices  surveyed  was  m  ban  rrancisco.  out 
even  there  only  28.7  cents  was  collected  on 
each  doUar  owed  at  the  time  of  Uquldatlon. 
The  Globe-DemocrafB  examination  did 
and  a  regional  disparity  In  collection  rates, 
with  the  Wes;em  ofBces  collecting  more  per 
dollar  than  offlcej  In  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
Western  SBA  officials  say  this  is  a  result 
of  using  deed  of  trust  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings on  real  property.  The  procedure 
allows  a  lender  to  oypass  the  necessity  of 
going  to  court  and  allows  it  to  obtain  a 
summary  foreclousre  using  a  deed  of  trust 
The  reoult  is  faster  and  easier  collection  on 
real  property,  which  is  usually  the  bulk  of 
collateral. 

In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  collections 
are  complicated  by  a  general  lack  ot  deed  of 
trust  laws  to  allow  the  same  summary  fore- 
closures used  in  the  West.  And  there  is  a 
lower  per  capita  rate  of  home  ownership  in 
the  East  than  in  the  West,  some  SBA  per- 
soimel  say.  With  more  apartment  dwellers, 
the  average  loan  is  secured  by  less  real 
property. 

In  the  central  state  offices,  there  is  a 
mixture  of  collection  rates  brought  about, 
apparently,  SBA  personnel  say,  by  differences 
in  work  ethic. 

"I  really  think  there  Is  a  regional  ethic, 
Denver  District  Director  Chester  B.  Leedom 
says.  "It  has  to  do  with  the  type  of  people, 
and  geography  has  to  do  with  high  recovery 
rates  In  liquidation.  It  starts  to  break  down 
when  you  get  Into  the  large  urban  areas.  The 
rural  states  are  far  better,'   he  says. 

Statistically,  at  least,  Leedoms  comments 
are  borne  out  in  The  Globe-Democrat  sur- 
vey. The  Minneapolis  district  offices  collec- 
tion rate  Is  26  cents  on  the  dollar,  while 
other,  generally  urban,  states  in  the  central 
area  average  far  less.  Detroit  collects  6.5 
cents  on  the  dollar.  Cleveland  collects  17.3 
cents  per  dollar;  and  St.  Louis  collects  10.4 
cents  per  dollar.  The  more  rural  Western 
states  also  have  a  higher  collection  rate,  as 
does  the  rural  South,  while  the  industrial 
East   and   Central   offices   lag   behind. 

But  SBA  field  officials  say  the  basic  catise 
of  collection  failures  gets,  back  to  the  failure 
to  adequately  secure  the  loan  in  the  flrst 
place,  and  the  lack  of  enough  staff  members 
to  monitor  the  loans. 
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SBA  FictTMS  Mislead  Conckxss  on  Rait  of 

DBr*tn,T8 

(By  Thomas  L.  Amberg  and  Michael  R. 

Montgomery) 
The  US.  Coneress  was  given  reports  con- 
taining misleading  and  out-of-date  loss  rates 
on  dlre':t  loans  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration throughout  the  1970s,  a  Globe- 
Democrat  investigation  showed. 

While  the  agency  was  losln?  one  dollar  of 
every  thr?e  it  loaned  to  businessmen  In  the 
direct    loan    program    from    1970    through 

1978 totaling  an  estimated  $571  million — It 

never  admitted  In  reports  to  Congress  a  loss 
rate  greater  than  10.8  percent. 

Those  misleading  and  understated  SBA 
figures  on  defaiUt  rates  W3re  accepted  with- 
out question  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. Coneress'  investigative  arm,  and  passed 
on  as  fact. 

As  a  result,  elected  officials  have  never 
been  given  a  true  and  up-to-date  picture  of 
loss  rates  for  the  quickly  deteriorating  pro- 
gram, and  there  has  been  little  concern  over 
loans  that  have  fall°d  far  more  often  than 
believed.  Indeed,  misinformed  .about  the 
ma?nlt-de  of  the  losses  Consre-s  has  re- 
peatedly increased  financing  for  the  program. 
SBA  reports  to  Coneress  from  1970  through 
1978  consistently  understated  loss  rates  by 
presenting  finan-'lal  data  In  such  a  way  as  to 
mii^iitiiTa  losses  from  the  $2  billion  put  Into 


the  program  during  the  1970s,  a  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat mvestlgatlon  showed. 

SBA  officials  were  able  to  paint  an  opti- 
mistic picture  of  the  direct  luau  program 
losses  every  year  by  using  cumulative  default 
figures  for  the  life  of  the  program,  e.x  tending 
back  to  the  Elsenhower  era.  This  obscured 
high  losses  for  the  laet  decade  by  merging 
the  loss  rate  for  any  given  year  Into  the 
average  loss  rates  for  the  early  years. 

SBA  reporting  practices  mnUe  It  virtually 
Impossible  to  assess  the  perfuruiauce  of  the 
SBA  during  any  given  year. 

When  the  rates  are  averaged  together,  the 
low  dollar  lose  rates  for  thu  earlier  years 
serve  to  hide  the  serious  deterioration  of  the 
program  during  the  197U8.  As  a  result,  the 
SBA  has  been  telling  Congress  that  the  pro- 
gram's dollar  default  rate  whs  J  0.8  itercent 
when.  In  fact.  It  was  more  tliitu  tbreo  times 
that  high — 33.3  percent — as  rovealoU  by  The 
Globe-Democrat's  Investigation. 

In  terms  of  numbers  of  loons  defaulted, 
the  default  rate  was  even  higher— 42  percent. 
Not  only  has  SBA's  loss  rate  reporting 
technique  kept  Congress  In  the  dark.  It  has 
kept  SBA  from  knowing  what  has  been  hap- 
pening. 

Wnen  reporters  asked  SBA  officials  about 
the  loss  rate  during  the  1970s,  they  were  told 
that  the  agency  did  not  kn(>w  what  it  was 
and  that  the  agency  was  aiia'ole  tu  check 
what  happened  to  loans  made  In  any  given 
year. 

Reporting  only  cumulative  flfoires  blurs 
the  Impact  of  sharply  higher  default  rates 
and  thereby  creates  little  accountability  for 
the  effect  of  specific  policies. 

Charles  R.  Hertzberg,  director  of  SBA's  Of- 
fice of  Business  Loans,  acknowledged  that 
point  to  The  Globe-Democrut,  saying  "Ad- 
mittedly, your  method  (The  tilobe-Democrat 
method  of  tabulating  loss  rates  by  year) 
would  give  us  a  better  refle<:tlvn  picture  ot 
the  effect  of  our  various  loan  policies." 

SBA  also  failed,  and  still  lalls,  to  report 
the  default  rate  In  terms  of  numbers  of 
loans — a  more  significant  figure  In  a  pro- 
gram that  is  designed  to  help  ladlvidiials. 

The  newspaper  obtained  .SBA  loan  data 
and  files  on  14,261  cases  throughout  the 
nation  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  The  data  was  analyzed  by  using  the 
specialized  computer  systems  and  consul- 
tation services  of  Comshare,  luc,  an  inter- 
national computer  services  firm. 

Congress  expects  to  be  informed  of  the 
progress  and  problems  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  by  the  Goueral  A'-count- 
ing  Office.  But  when  reporters  turned  to 
GAO  reports  for  statistics  on  Joan  loss  rates, 
the  figures  they  found  turned  out  to  be  those 
passed  on  from  the  SBA  without  confirma- 
tion or  checking  by  the  GAO. 

For  instance,  a  GAO  report  on  Aug.  31, 
1979,  into  the  7(a)  direct  loan  program  (one 
of  four  business  loan  categories  that  make 
up  the  direct  loan  program)  carried  figures 
for  loss  rates  for  1975  through  l»'/8  after 
noting  that  "SBA's  loss-rate  figure,  for  all 
district  offices,  for  fiscal  years  19/&-1978 
follow  .  .  ." 

What  came  next  was  a  listing  of  years  and 
loss  rates,  with  1975  listed  as  having  a  loss 
rate  of  6.42  percent;  1976,  6.51  ptrcent;  1977, 
6.50  percent;  and  1978.  6  61  percent. 

What  the  GAO  report  faiied  to  mention 
was  that  the  loss  rates  were  uot  In  fact  loss 
rates  for  each  year,  but  were  cumulative 
totals  for  all  years  up  to  the  year  cited,  and 
that  the  figures  were  not  the  result  of  Its  own 
study,  but  were  supplied  by  SBA. 

Henry  Eschwege,  director  of  GAO's  Com- 
munity and  Economic  Department  Division, 
which  suoervises  GAO  reports,  acknowledged 
to  The  Globe-Democrat.  "We  do  often  have 
to  rely  on  data  from  the  agencies,  but  when 
we  find  discrepancies,  we'll  use  our  own  fig- 
ures." 
Although   Eschwege  said  QAO  routinely 
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run*  "rellabUlty  studies "  on  figures  given  it 
by  various  agencies  before  Including  the  fig- 
ures in  Its  reports,  an  assistant.  John  Lan- 
dicho.  salt  that  no  such  studies  were  under- 
taken on  the  SBA  default  figures,  which 
passed  directly  from  the  SBA  Into  GAO  re- 
Dorts  without  questions. 

When  Globe-Democrat  reporters  asked 
OAO  Acting  Comptroller  Milton  J.  Sokolar 
about  the  validity  of  the  figures,  he  said,  "In 
the  final  analysis,  nobody  can  absolutely 
guarantee  the  accuracy  of  any  figures,  but 
I'd  give  a  lot  of  weight  to  GAO  figures." 

could  figures  In  GAO's  reports  for  1970 
through  1978  be  off  the  mark?  Sokolar  re- 
plied with  questions  of  his  own:  "I»  It  con- 
ceivable? Yes.  Is  It  likely?  No." 

One  top  SBA  offlcUl  in  a  Western  state, 
who  asked  not  to  be  Identified,  called  SBA  s 
reporting  system  "simply  Invalid.  What  pos- 
sible good  does  it  do  to  have  some  cumu- 
lative default  rate?  What  matters  Is  to  know 
what's  happened  to  the  loans  made  in  a  given 

"Then  we'd  have  some  reasonable  Idea  of 
the  effect  of  our  loaning  policies  for  those 
years  The  way  It  Is  now.  the  only  nurtxjse 
really  being  served  Is  to  conceal  what's  hap- 
pening from  Congress,"  he  said. 

Another  too  SBA  official  In  a  Midwestern 
state,  who  also  asked  not  to  be  Identified, 
said  the  fieures  were  "not  reoresentatlve  of 
the  true  picture"  but  added  that  there  were 
"obvious  reasons"  for  the  SBA's  method  of 
reoortlnsr  the  loss  rate. 

"We've  been  told  to  push  these  great  pro- 
grams, but  for  every  person  (who  gets  a  loan) 
at  the  end  of  the  ploellne,  there  are  <».999  who 
don't  like  government  (ri^eaways."  Hence,  the 
fleures  "are  masked  for  the  best  possible  pic- 
ture." he  said. 


SCCCM8  8TO«IM  TM-I.  HOW  SBA  SHOmj)  WORK 

(By  Thomas  L.  Amberg  and 
Michael  R  Montgomery) 
Successes  In  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration's direct  loan  program  have  come  when 
SBA  granted  loans  to  applicants  who  had 
experience  In  the  business  and  general  man- 
agement, and  who  Invested  something  of 
value  of  their  own  In  the  enterprise. 

Those  success  stories  point  clearly  to  why 
43  percent  of  the  loans  end  In  failure  and 
default. 

The  agency's  lax  procedures  In  the  last  dec- 
ade have  allowed  many  without  experience  or 
managerial  ability  and  with  little  personal 
financial  jtake  in  the  business  to  avail  them- 
selves of  huge  amounts  of  federal  money  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense. 

The  Globe -Democrat  asked  SBA  dUtrict 
offices  throughout  the  country  to  submit  a 
list  of  borrowers  who  had  gotten  direct  loans 
and  done  well  In  business,  either  paying  the 
loan  off  entirely  or  continuing  to  make  regu- 
lar payments. 

After  interviewing  these  "successes,  re- 
porters found  that,  in  all  but  a  handful  of 
cases  the  reasons  for  success  boiled  down  to: 
experience  In  the  business,  some  general  man- 
agerial experience,  and  investment  of  personal 
money  or  equity  by  the  borrower. 

The  successful  firms  reviewed  by  The 
Globe-Democrat  tend  to  be  those  that  re- 
ceived loans  "by  the  book,"  that  Is,  with  SBA 
closely  following  Its  regulaUons  calling  for 
loans  only  to  those  with  experience  in  the 
business  they  are  seeking  to  enter,  with  man- 
agerial experience,  with  "a  reasonable  amount 
(of  personal  equity)  at  stake  in  the  business" 
and  with  an  assurance  of  repayment  ability. 
The  Investigation  shows  those  with  little 
business  or  general  noanagertal  experience 
tend  to  be  the  ones  who  end  up  in  default. 
Some    examples    of    the    successful    busl- 

In  1971.  Seymour  Bencroff  was  running  a 
small  "hole  In  the  wall,"  corrugated  package 
company  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  when  the  city 
forced  him  out  of  his  building  to  make  room 
for  a  building  project.  Beneroff  turned  to  the 
SBA  foe  a  loan  to  allow  him  to  buy  his  own 


building  in  Linden.  NJ..  and  the  agency  com- 
plied, making  him  a  loan  for  $202,600. 

Since  then,  business  has  boomed  and  Ben- 
eroff has  about  76  employees,  he  says.  "With- 
out the  SBA's  help.  I  don  t  think  w  would 
have  gotten  anywhere."  he  says. 

Beneroff  had  several  things  going  for  him. 
as  well.  He  had  spent  18  years  in  the  corru- 
gated package  business,  spending  much  of 
that  time  as  a  sales  manager  and  general 
manager,  before  founding  hU  own  fUxn, 
Squire  Corrugated  Container  Corp.,  In  1M7 
Beneroff  has  his  own  Ideas  about  what 
works  at  SBA  and  what  doea  not.  "When  they 
try  to  make  It  a  social  program,  •««kli^  »"» 
special  groups  to  help.  It  seems  to  fall.  But 
when  they  stick  to  helping  young  businesses, 
that's  when  it  really  works." 

Nunzlo  J.  Incremona  was  operating  a  smau 
garden  and  florist  shop  in  a  Philadelphia 
Lart  m  1979  and  had  been  doing  a  brisk 
business  for  several  years  when  an  OTA  loan 
official  happened  to  take  note  of  the  business 
and  asked  Incremona  whether  he  would  be 
interested  in  expanding.  ^»,onnr, 

With  a  $30,000  loan  from  SBA  and  $13,000 
of  his  own  money,  Incremona  set  up  Incre- 
mona's  West  End  Florist  and  Garden  Center 
in  Lansdale,  Pa.,  a  Philadelphia  suburb^  Busi- 
ness has  increased  150  V^^^^\  ^,T^,^ 
year  alone,  and  he  had  expanded  Into  a  full- 
scale  nursery  and  greenhouse   he  says. 

St  Loulian  Herschell  Clark  says  hU  SBA 
direct  loan  six  years  ago  "really  helped  me 
out"  At  that  time,  his  fledgling  firm  was 
undercapitalized  and  badly  In  need  of  money 
to  help  It  expand,  he  says^  V'^Ii,^^ 
turned  him  down  he  turned  to  the  8BA. 
which  gave  him  $20,000. 

Clark  had  about  eight  yearn  experience  in 
tire  operations,  including  managerial  ex- 
perience, before  receiving  his  SBA  loan  and 

openhig  the  Clark  Tire  Co.  

Since  then,  business  has  "Just  about 
doubled  every  year. "  and  sales  thU  year  will 
exceed  $3  million,  he  says.  Whereas  he  hsd 
been  renting  the  buUdlng  where  the  firm  is 
located,  at  10630  Big  Bend  Blvd..  he  has 
since  bought  the  entire  block,  opened  a  sec- 
ond store  and  is  considering  a  third. 

In  making  the  loan.  SBA  did  something  It 
now  rarely  does— it  went  out  and  looked  at 
the  business  location  and  did  thorough  cash 
flow  projections.  Clark  put  up  two  houses 
and  two  cars  as  collateral. 

In  addition.  SBA  did  something  else  It 
rarely  does  now— a  servicing  officer  visited 
Clark  every  three  months  or  so  to  check  on 
the  business  and  offer  advice.  Clark's  loan 
will  be  paid  off  in  about  a  year,  he  says. 

Having  been  a  branch  manager  for  the 
Wurlltzer  Co.  in  Boston  for  five  years.  Gene 
B  Hale  Jr.  earned  a  master's  degree  in  busi- 
ness and  then  ventured  Into  business.  Turned 
down  by  banks,  he  won  the  approval  of  the 
SBA  for  a  $66,500  loan  in  1977  and  set  up 
Hale  Piano  &  Organ  Co.  In  a  regional  mall 
store  m  Madison,  N.J. 

Since  then,  the  SBA  has  given  him  an- 
other $88,500  for  a  second  store,  and  busi- 
ness has  been  so  successful  he  has  been  able 
to  open  a  total  of  four  stores.  Sales  have 
more  than  quadrupled  In  less  than  four 
years  and  he  has  a  good  relattonship  with  a 
local  bank,  enabling  him  to  move  out  from 
under  the  federal  govenunent's  wing,  he 
says. 

Tyree  W.  Hale  has  a  long  history  of  ex- 
perience in  the  morttiary  buslneas  in  St. 
Louis  having  graduated  from  mortuary 
school  In  1947  and  worked  In  the  business 
ever  since.  He  built  Hale  Funeral  Home  In 
1962  at  1238  N.  Klngshighway  Blvd.,  and  got 
his  first  SBA  loan,  for  $1,600.  in  1964. 

Since  then.  SBA  has  given  him  three  more 
loans,  totaling  $36,000.  enabling  him  to  ex- 
pand hU  business,  and  has  sent  SCORE 
(Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives)  rep- 
resentatives to  help  him  with  specific  busi- 
ness problems. 
He    credits    SBA    with    giving    him    the 


chance  to  expand  his  business,  but  adds. 
•SBA  Isn't  in  buElneas  to  put  people  In  a 
successful  business.  They're  there  to  help 
you,  but  you've  got  to  be  able  to  make  It  go 
yourself." 

He  advises  younger  people  wanting  to  get 
a  start  In  business  "to  get  some  working 
knowledge  of  the  business  they  want  to  go 
Into "  before  they  seek  a  loan. 

"I  spent  a  year  and  a  half  working  In  In- 
surance Just  to  find  out  what  kind  of  Insur- 
ance problems  I'd  run  Into  In  the  funeral 
business."  he  says. 

In  virtually  every  case  examined  by  re- 
porters successes  In  the  direct  loan  program 
involved  people  entering  a  business  in  which 
they  had  had  past  experience,  with  at  least 
a  modest  background  of  management  In 
some  type  of  business,  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  their  own  equity  involved. 


SBA's  Mission  Cloudxb  bt  Cowruaoii 

(By  Thomas  L   Amberg  and 

Michael  R.  Montgomery) 

At  the  core  of  the  problem  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  direct  loan  pro- 
gram is  a  lack  of  definition  about  what  reaUy 
is  the  program's— and.  Indeed,  the  agency's— 
true  mission. 

ThU  is  the  public  and  private  assessment 
of  top  SBA  administrators  In  Washington 
and  field  personnel  in  16  district  offices  con- 
tacted by  the  Globe-Democrat  Most  agreed 
that  there  has  been  confusion  over  whether 
the  program  was  to  be  administered  as  a  so- 
cial or  an  economic  program.  Indeed,  the 
agency's  manuals  refer  to  the  program  as 

both.  _.     . 

So  varied  Is  the  implementation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  that  while  some 
district  directors  swear  by  It.  others  swear 
at  it. 

"Unless  loan  officers  were  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  the  thing  that  guided  them  In  the  last 
decade  was  niunl>er8.  not  quality,"  said  Earl 
Chambers.  SBA's  director  of  portfolio  man- 
agement. Now.  the  task  Is  to  reorient  loan 
officers  Into  thinking  about  quality  loans,  not 
the  quantity  of  loans,  he  said. 

But  to  do  that,  said  Charles  R  Hertzberg, 
director  of  SBA's  Office  of  Business  Loans, 
"there  has  to  be  a  stated  policy,  either  from 
Congress  or  from  the  administrator  (SBA 
Administrator  Michael  Cardenas)." 

And  "once  the  policy  is  clearly  stated,  then 
there  has  to  be  a  period  of  retraining." 
Hertzberg  said.  "If  someone  grows  up  In  this 
system  and  only  knows  what's  gone  on  for 
the  last  10  years,  then  there's  some  serious 
retraining  necessary." 

SBA  officers  quickly  pass  the  blame  for 
a  massive  default  rate  in  the  program  to 
Congress,  complaining  that  Congress  ordered 
them  in  legislation  to  use  the  loan  program 
to  aid  various  social  groups — and  In  effect 
make  the  direct  loan  program  a  social  pro- 
gram rather  than  a  financial  lending  pro- 
gram. 

"We're  the  tools  of  Congress."  said  New 
Orleans  District  Director  Joseph  M.  Conrad 
Jr.  "Congress  should  decide  what  Is  an  ac- 
ceptable loss  rate  (in  the  program)." 

What  is  clear,  as  The  Globe-Democrat  has 
revealed  in  its  long  Investigation  of  the  SBA. 
Is  that  the  SBA  has  Indeed  turned  the  direct 
loan  program  Into  a  social  welfare  program, 
but  In  doing  so  has  mismanaged  and  dis- 
torted It,  with  the  result  that: 

More  than  two  of  every  five  direct  loans 
made  end  in  default  and  failure — and  this 
loss  rate  is  Itself  understated  by  the  agency's 
willingness  to  grant  "defermenU, "  largely  to 
make  an  individual  office's  loan  portfolio 
"look  better." 

More  than  $571  million  was  lost  In  the 
program  from  1970  through  1978.  largely 
through  lax  procedures  and  loose  policies, 
and  that  figure  can  be  expected  to  reach  $900 
million  If  defaults  from  1979  and  1980  are 
consistent  with  previous  years. 
But,    Hertzberg    said,    "If    we    relmposed 
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lending  policies  In   regards  to  dl- 

loalis.  such  as  matching  dollars  for  prl- 

lu\  estment.  we  would  make  fewer  loans 

dlsa  Ivantaged   people.    Whether   that   is 

wrong  to  do  Is  up  to  Congress.  ' 

S     Inexperienced     and     unqualified 

c  ften  end  up  receiving  loans  from  the 
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while  the   manual    (called 
Operating  Procedure  manual )  calls 
.  loans  to  have  "reasonable  assur- 
repayment."  It  never  dellnes  exactly 
IX  assurance  is.  Similarly,  the  man- 
quires  recipients  to  have  demonstrated 
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are  equally  unclear  in  terms  of 
loan  officer  in  how  to  distribute 
a  loan — that  Is,  how  to  allo- 
among    equipment,    leasehold 
working    capital     or    other 
the    manual    indicates    that 
siould  not  be  tised  to  "ban  out"  a 
creditor  of  the  applicant,   the  Ian- 
ax  enough  to  provide  virtually  any 
■^"-n  by  a  loan  officer. 

the  Olobe-Democrat  Investlga- 
is  exactly  what  has  happened. 
-Is   of   a   sample   of   SBA   loans 
a  third  of  the  direct  loans  made 
♦ent  in  part  or  in  whole  to  pay  a 
■(  pre-existing  business  debt.  Many 
oans  were  large  loans  granted  for 
r  urpose  of  paying  off  past  debt, 
major  points  In  The  Qlobe-Demo- 
■^stigation  Included: 

has  consistently  understated  Ite 

to   congress,    never   admitting   In 

year  a  loss  rate  more  than  10  8 

[though  The  Olobe-Democrat  de- 

the  actual  dollar  loss  rate  was  33  3 

ind     discovered     that     Congress's 

the  Government  Accounting  Of- 

slmply  passed  along  SBA's  figure 

'"""  no  scrutiny. 

to  business  In  predominantly 

areas  are  41.1   percent  larger 

made    in    depressed,    minority 


Irtu  ally  1 
ikade 

mino  rity 
loans 


ag(  (ncy 


s   portfolio   has   been    largely 
m    only    six    types    of    busl- 
restaurants,  food  stores,  cloth- 
laundry  and  dry  cleaning  shops, 
hauling  firms-recognized  by  corn- 
tees."'"^    "    exceptionally 

Uk!!,?'''*'  °^  servicing  personnel 
"Thouy  unrealistic  for  the  agency 
iouate  attention  to  loans,  inc.^! 
nces  of  failure  and  dlmlnlshlnK 
irv^?.**'  "^  recovering  collater^^ 

"^   thr^«t    ?   *   '°*^    Soes   into 
Jhe  j^t  step  before  a  loan  is 

the  direct  loan  program  actually 

ctly—that  Is.  without  bank  in- 
-         at  a  rate  well  below  com- 


ageicy 


now 


Washington.  DC.  District  Director  Fred- 
die Collins  said  the  program  Is  necessary 
because  It  gets  people  into  business  who 
cannot  get  any  help  from  banks.  "My  per- 
sonal feeling  la  that  the  program  is  not 
lirge  enough  The  demand  for  the  program 
is  so  much  greater  than  the  supply  of 
money."  he  said. 

But.  San  Francisco's  chief  of  portfolio 
management.  Russell  Stoddard,  said.  "The 
direct  loan  program  never  gets  that  borrower 
into  the  mainstream  of  the  business  com- 
munity and  dealing  with  a  banker.  If  we 
cannot  reach  the  small-business  man  effec- 
tively through  the  banking  system,  there  is 
no  Justification  for  this  program.  In  my 
Judgment.  It's  not  worth  conimulng." 

Denver  District  Director  Chester  Leedom 
said.  "One  of  the  fallacies  of  the  direct  loan 
program  is  the  subsidized  Interest  rate.  It 
doesn't  do  the  borrower  any  good  to  get  an 
artificially  low  rate.  He  Just  has  to  face  the 
real  world  at  some  point." 

And.  said  Cleveland  District  Director  S. 
Charles  Hemming.  "With  the  amount  of 
demand  and  the  artificial  interest  rat«.  I 
wouldn't  try  to  put  Band-Aids  on  the  pro- 
gram. I  would  eliminate  It;  It  hasn't  done 
that  much  good.  The  good  that  comee  out 
of  it  would  have  eventually  been  there 
anyway." 

Senator  Dixon  Calls  po«  Hkakincs  on 
SBA  Direct  Loans 
( By  Thomas  L.  Amberg  and 
Michael  R.  Montgomery) 
Citing   disclosures   In   a  series   of   Olobe- 
Democrat  articles.   U.S.  Sen.  Alan  J.  Dixon 
has   called    for   congressional    hearings   Into 
the  Small  Business  Administration's  direct 
loan  program. 

The  Illinois  Democrat,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  said 
Thursday  he  would  ask  the  committee  chair- 
man. Sen.  Lowell  P.  Welcker.  R-Conn..  to 
convene  hearings  "as  soon  as  possible  "  to 
"deal  with  the  findings  contained  In  The 
Olobe-Democrat's  series." 

He  said  hearings  could  begin  as  early  as 
October. 

"If  The  Olobe-Democrat's  findings  are 
correct,  then  we've  got  a  program  tnat  is  In 
very  serious  trouble,  indeed. "  Dlion  said. 
•Hearings  will  enable  us  to  get  the  answers 
and  perhaps  to  chart  a  new  path  for  th's 
program." 

Dixon  said  that  whUe  The  Olobe-Democrat 
investigation  revealed  "what  seems  to  be  a 
very  high  default  rate,  more  importantly, 
the  newspaper  has  raised  the  larger  ques- 
tions of  what  has  this  program  accomplished 
and  where  Is  It  going." 

Calling  the  newspaper's  series  "very  con- 
structive." Dixon  said  he  faeUeves  Senate 
hearings  wiu  Improve  the  SBA  program 
"Our  goal  Is  not  to  hurt,  but  to  help  '•  he 
said. 

"It's  also  important  that  we  recognize  the 
programs  which  have  been  successful  not 
Just  those  which  faUed. '  he  added.  "But 
when  a  program  develops  problems,  it's  criti- 
cal to  see  that  those  problems  are  corrected 

"Its  not  only  essential — ifs  mandatory 

that  the  Small  Business  Administration  be 
administered  In  an  impartial  and  competent 
way."  he  said.  "The  Olobe-Democrat  has  per- 
formed a  commendable  public  service  by 
bringing  abuses  and  mismanagement  within 
the  direct  loan  program  to  light." 

After  a  lengthy  and  Intensive  Investiga- 
tion. Involving  the  review  of  more  than  14  261 
loans  from  16  district  offices  throughout  the 
nation.  The  Olobe-Democrat  disclosed  that 
More  than  two  of  every  five  direct  loans 
end  up  In  default  and  failure— and  the 
actual  loss  rate  Is  masked  and  significantly 
understated  by  the  agency's  willingness  to 
grant  "deferments"  to  borrowers,  largely 
to  make  an  individual  office's  loan  port- 
foUo  "look  bett«r." 


More  than  $571  million  was  lost  in  the 
program  from  1970  through  1978.  largely 
through  lax  procedures  and  loose  policies, 
and  that  figure  can  be  expected  to  reach  t9oo 
million  in  defaults  if  figures  for  1979  and 
I9i0  are  consistent  with  previous  years. 

Totally  Inexperienced  and  unqualified 
people  often  end  up  receiving  loans  from  the 
agency  as  loan  offlcerss  rush  to  "get  the  money 
on  the  street."  Quality  has  been  sacrificed 
for  quantity,  top  SBA  officials  say. 

While  the  program  is  meant  largely  to  help 
the  disadvantaged  and  minorities  enter  the 
mainstream  of  the  American  free  enterprise 
system,  the  lax  practices  of  the  last  decade 
have  resulted  in  many  of  these  disadvan- 
taged people  becoming  victims  of  the  pro- 
gram, as  inexperienced  recipients  who  fail 
often  lost  their  life  savings,  credit  ratlng- 
and  Jobs  as  a  result  of  debt  and  frustration 

For  no  apparent  reason,  the  SBA  has  given 
an  average  of  41.1  percent  more  to  businesses 
in  predominantly  white  areas  than  to  busl- 
ness33  m  heavily  minority  areas— matched 
by  a  larger  default  rate  among  minority 
businesses. 

Black  businessmen  interviewed  claimed 
the  lower  level  of  financing  meant  almost 
•  guaranteed  failure." 

The  SBA  collects  Just  18  cente  on  each 
dollar  It  Is  owed  after  a  loan  has  gone  into 
default. 

About  one-third  of  all  direct  loans  made 
by  the  SBA  went  in  part  or  in  whole  to  pay 
off  a  borrower's  existing  business  debts— in 
apparent  violation  of  SBA  regulations  « 


MILLBROOK'S  50TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY AND  FEDERAL  AID  TO 
EDUCATION 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President  ♦lie 
prestigious  Millbrook  School  in  Dutchess 
County,  N.Y.,  recently  had  happy  occa- 
sion to  celebrate  its  50th  anniversary 
and  I  was  pleased  to  be  among  those 
present  for  the  grand  celebration. 

Unfortunately,  a  crisp  autumn  day 
gave  way  to  a  i  ather  frigid  evening  and 
as  the  many  celebrants  were  gathered 
ma  large  outdoor  tent,  it  seemed  wise  to 
all  present  to  keep  the  length  of  speeches 
at  a  minimum. 

It  had  occurred  to  me  that  such  an 
auspicious  event  might  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  remark  on  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  debate  in  Wash- 
ington on  Federal  aid  to  education— a 
debate  which  is  just  beginning  or  at 
least  ought  to  be  beginning.  As  there 
seemed  to  be  some  interest  in  my 
prepared  remarks.  I  offered  to  enter  them 
m  the  Record  so  that  those  present  might 

'"k  ,7*^^'w^*^*  weather  argued  they 
should  not  hear. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  our  colleagues 
m  the  Senate  might  also  find  the  ad- 
dress of  interest,  so  I  ask  that  the  text 
01  my  address  on  occasion  of  the  50th 
anmversary  of  Millbrook  School  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  address  follows: 
FtonuL    Am    TO    Education:     a    Z«ao-SuM 
Oami? 

Yort  '^If'w'  '"™**'  "^  ">*  ^"^'•"y  New 
wnuam  ?  «  "»?'«lne  "^  October  4,  1981. 
hr^iif  c  w  ^"<='''*y'  J"-  ■  graduated  from  Mill- 
brook  School.  In  Dutchess  County  in  the 
Class  Of  1943.  That  is  the  year  I  ^aduated 
E«?  ^"^J*"""  Franklin  High  l^ho^i  ,n 
East  Harlem.  Although  these  places  were 
apart  in  a  number  of  senses.  I  was  struck    on 

ru!*^'*,""  ^'=1'*^=  «°"'"'«  andTnslght" 
inceT  •  "''  "•*  »"allarlty  of  our  ex^rt- 
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Each  of  U8  received  a  fine  education.  Each 
at  an  institution  which  was  the  creation  (at 
about  the  same  time.  1931  and  1934)  of  an 
extraordinary  man.  In  the  case  of  Mill- 
brook. Edward  Pulling,  a  first  generation 
American  who  had  come  from  E:ngland.  In 
the  case  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Leonard  Co- 
vello,  a  first  generation  Anterlcan  of  Italian 
extraction.  (I  call  attention  to  this:  the  ex- 
perience of  migration  has  much  to  do  with 
the  peculiar  American  approach  to  educa- 
tion as  a  process  of  preserving  older  tradi- 
tions while  acquiring  newer  ones.) 

It  will  be  remarked  that  these  schools 
were  surely  different.  In  that  one  was  public 
and  the  other  private.  I  would  reply  that 
there  is  no  more  unifying  tradition  in  Ameri- 
can education  than  this  diversity. 

It  is  these  several  concerns,  then,  that  I 
would  address  myself  on  this  grand  occa- 
sion of  Millbrook's  Fiftieth  Anniversary. 

A  certain  serendipity,  which  one  gathers 
has  ever  attended  your  affairs,  brings  your 
anniversary  In  a  year  when  a  great  new  de- 
bate on  education  Is  beginning  In  our  na- 
tion— or,  as  I  shall  argue,  ought  to  be  be- 
ginning. 

In  Washington.  Secretary  of  Education 
Terrel  H.  Bell  has  proposed  to  the  White 
House  that  his  Department  be  downgraded 
to  a  sub-cabinet  level  foundation.  Further- 
more, he  proposes  that  there  be  a  funda- 
mental realignment  of  the  federal  role  In 
American  education.  Specifically.  Secretary 
Bell's  report,  as  obtained  by  Education 
Week,  asserts  that  "the  Federal  Oovernment 
does  not  have  responsibility  for  education."  > 
It  is  proposed  not  merely  to  reduce  fund- 
ing, but  In  many  areas  to  abolish  it;  to  strip 
the  federal  government  of  virtually  all  ac- 
tivities save  such  as  the  collection  of  sta- 
tistics and  an  odd  bit  of  research  support. 
It  Is  said  that  the  Tenth  Amendment  for- 
bids, or  at  very  least  frowns  upon  the  de- 
velopments in  which : 

.  .  we  have  seen  special-Interest  groups 
successfully  shifting  power.  In  the  decade 
of  the  1970s,  away  from  teacher,  parent,  and 
school  board,  and  toward  organized  lobby, 
civil  servant,  committed  elected  officials,  and 
convinced  Judges.  .  .  ."  - 

Lest  anyone  suppose  that  this  is  little 
more  than  good  conservative  fun— ^pater  les 
fonctiounatres — the  Washington  Post  of 
Octol)er  10  reports  that  Title  I  outlays,  the 
basic  program  of  ""federal  aid  to  education." 
will  be  cut  by  a  quarter  (23  percent)  If  the 
Administration  has  its  way.*  That  report, 
though  denied  the  following  day  by  an  un- 
named "official"  In  the  New  York  Times.* 
ought  to  cause  some  concern. 

To  repeat,  a  large  debate  Is  about  to  begin. 
or  at  least  ought  to  begin.  Allow  me  at  the 
outset  two  remarks  sure  to  distress,  impar- 
tially, both  sides  of  the  Impending  dispute. 
First,  having  read  the  long  extract  from 
the  document  sent  by  the  Education  Secre- 
tary to  the  White  House.  I  must  report  that 
the  passages  purporting  to  reflect  American 
history  and  constitutional  doctrine  are 
mostly  nonsense.  I  have  remarked  of  some  of 
the  cadres  recently  come  to  power  In  Wash- 
ington that  they  are  to  conservatives  much 
as  anarchists  are  to  liberals.  (Oeorge  Will,  a 
genuine  conservative,  has  been  moved  to  the 
observation  that  some  of  them  seem  to  fear 
their  own  government  more  than  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union.') 

Certainly  the  group  that  prepared  the 
education  report  seems  to  have  been  obsessed 
with  the  fear  of  the  national  government 
From  this  I  conclude  that  there  is  some- 
thing wanting.  Individually  or  collectively. 
In  their  education.  (Someone  should  look 
Into  this.) 

Ours  is  the  oldest  republic  on  earth  (save 
possibly  Iceland),  the  longest  enduring 
democracy  In  the  race,  the  most  stable  na- 
tion of  its  size  ever  to  exist.  It  is  our  national 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


government,  as  created  by  our  Constitution, 
that  has  made  this  possible.  If  you  think 
otherwise.  If  you  think  It  is  the  supervisors 
of  the  town  of  Washington — where  Millbrook 
School  is  located,  and  not  the  President  and 
Congress  In  the  District  of  Columbia — If  you 
think  that  they  are  behind  It  all.  well  .  . 
then  there  Is  something  lacking  In  yotir 
schooling. 

How  else  to  account  for  the  proposition 
that  "the  Federal  government  does  not  have 
responsibility  for  education"?  The  statement 
implies  a  universal,  plenipotentiary  obliga- 
tion. Not  '"some  responsibility."  or  "any  re- 
sponsibility." or  "primary  responsibility." 
But  "responsibility"  period. 

Which  Is  to  say  "all  responsibility."  In  that. 
to  my  knowledge  no  serious  person  has  ever 
suggested  anything  of  the  sort,  It  signifies 
nothing  that  the  proposition  is  set  up  and 
then  knocked  down.  I  gather  Mr.  Pulling 
taught  English  when  young  Buckley  was  at 
Millbrook.  I  doubt  he  would  have  accepted 
any  such  meretricious  argument.  I  know  that 
Mr.  OotUeb  who  taught  English  at  Benjamin 
Franklin  would  not  have. 

Nor  would  Mr.  Bernstein,  who  tavigbt  us 
history.  Perhaps  the  most  Important  act  of 
the  Continental  Congress  was  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  which  provided  a  direct  federal 
subsidy  for  education.  Almost  the  first  act 
of  the  Congress  established  by  the  present 
Constitution  was  to  reatftrm  this  grant.  A 
plaque  on  the  Sub-Treasury  on  Wall  Street 
commemorates  both  actions.  This  does  not 
Invalidate  the  view  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment ought  not  to  exercise  any  responsibil- 
ity, but  It  does  make  nonsense  of  the  view 
that  the  Constitution — presumedly  because 
It  does  not  mention  the  subject — somehow 
bars  such  an  exercise. 

As  for  those  who  hold  that  the  federal 
government  should  exercise  large  responsi- 
bility for  education,  and  has  yet  fully  to 
meet  that  responsibility — it  appears  to  me 
that  a  measure  of  Imprudence  on  their  part 
has  endangered  the  purposes  they  so  ar- 
dently and  genuinely  seek  to  advance.  They 
have  of  late  been  seeking  too  much  of  the 
federal  government.  Elementary  and  second- 
ary education  in  America,  as  well  as  being 
diverse  has  always,  in  our  nation,  been  first 
of  all  local.  This  Is  very  different,  for  exam- 
ple, from  much  European  experience.  But  it 
was  rather  to  the  European  model  that 
American  educators  turned  when  they  ac- 
quired their  enthusiasm  for  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Education. 

It  is  tedious  to  go  over  the  argument  yet 
again,  but  more  Important  than  ever  to  do 
so.  For  this  time  around  there  might  be  a 
greater  willingness — no.  let  me  not  say 
that — a  greater  capacity  to  listen  than  there 
was  several  years  ago.  (Experience  also 
teaches!) 

The  Department  of  Education  was  created 
in  1979.  the  fulfillment  of  a  promise  made 
by  President  Carter  during  the  1976  cam- 
paign. It  was  thus  an  openly  political  act.  Its 
explicit  purpose  was  to  give  greater  saliency 
to  education  in  the  federal  government,  and 
to  use  that  leverage  to  bring  about  a  greater 
allocation  of  resources  to  education.  It  was 
the  most  direct  possible  challenge  to  the 
views  of  those  now  responsible  for  education 
in  the  federal  government. 

Twenty-two  members  of  the  Senate  voted 
against  the  bill.'  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
others,  but  I  know  that  I  voted  against  the 
bill  because  I  felt  that  the  outcome  would 
Just  as  likely  be  the  opposite  of  what  Its 
sponsors  Intended:  that  by  gathering  all.  or 
almost  all  of  education  together  in  one  place. 
It  would  become  possible  for  the  opponents 
of  a  federal  role  in  education  to  do  away 
with  It  at  one  blow. 

David  Rlesman.  who  for  a  generation  now 
has  been  our  nation's  foremost  student  of 
education,  was  much  of  this  view.  As  the 
debate  progressed  he  sent  me  a  long  and 
thoughtful  letter  on  the  subject,  portions  of 


which  I  read  to  the  Senate.  I  read  them  now 
to  you  as  an  example  of  the  capacity  of  a 
trained  intelligence  not  only  to  understand 
events  but  to  foresee  them: 

'Education,  contrary  to  people  who  speak 
of  it  as  an  establishment.'  is  a  weak  power, 
subject  to  whims  and  fashions  in  the  coun- 
try at  large,  and  these  show  up  in  the  atti- 
tudes of  individual  members  of  Congress  and 
their  aides,  assistants  and  others.  Therefore 
education  Is  best  served  by  being  part  of  a 
much  more  powerful  coalition  In  which  It  Is 
Joined  with  the  rest  of  HEW  with  lt«  labor 
union  and  medical  and  other  affiliations. 
Furthermore  education  is  becatise  of  its 
weakness,  vulnerable  to  attack  because 
something  done  In  one  of  the  3,000  ac- 
credited poet-secondary  institutions  by  some- 
body may  offend  somebody  or  get  In  the 
papers." 

"It  therefore  needs  to  have  any  diverse 
sources  of  support,  combined  with  a  certain 
precious  obscurity.  Once  It  is  separate,  its 
target  quality  and  actual  weakness  will  be 
visible  and  this  a  weakness  not  only  vis-a- 
vis  potential  critics  by  potential  lobbyists — 
captors — In  the  country.  Education  Is  best 
served  by  decentralization,  not  only  In  this 
huge  and  diverse  country  but  also  within 
the  federal  government  and  Its  many  agen- 
cies." " 

Piesman  argued  that  dlffuseness  Is  valu- 
able for  defense,  but  also  that  diversity  Is 
desirable  In  Its  own  right.  Monoculture,  be 
it  in  agriculture,  education  or  whatever,  is 
Inherently  instable.  Obviously  this  argues 
for  many  !evels  of  government — including 
the  federal — to  share  responsibility  for  ed- 
ucation, and  also  for  modes  of  education 
that  are  not  government-sponsored  at  all. 
Here.  Interestingly,  the  present  Adminis- 
tration tends  rather  to  share  Rlesman  s  out- 
look. Specifically,  the  President  has  commit- 
ted himself  tx}  providing  tax  credits  to  the 
parents  of  children  In  nonpublic  schools.  It 
Is  not  new  for  persons  aspiring  to  the  Presi- 
dency to  propose  such  aid.  Oeorge  S.  Mc- 
Govem  did.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  did.  But 
President  Reagan  is  the  first  such  person 
to  do  so  in  office,  a  very  different  thing. 
Moreover,  this  advocacy  comes  at  a  time 
when  a  major  study  of  nonpublic  secondary 
schools  by  a  feToup  headed  by  James  S.  Cole- 
man has  concluded  they  are  quite  good 
schools  indeed,  and  that: 

"The  factual  premises  of  underlying  poll- 
'cles  that  would  facilitate  use  of  private 
schools  are  much  better  supported  on  the 
whole  than  those  underlying  policies  that 
would  constrain  their  use."  • 

To  be  sure.  Coleman's  findings  have  been 
disputed:  but  I  would  caution  the  disput- 
ants. The  findings  of  his  1966  report  Equal- 
ity of  Educational  Opportunity  were  Just  tis 
hotly  contested.  In  1966  and  1967  Professor 
Thomas  P.  Pettlgrew  and  I  conducted  a 
faculty  seminar  at  Harvard  University  to 
reexamine  the  data.  Subsequently  Professor 
Frederick  Mosteller  and  I  published  a  great 
thick  volume  of  results'  Coleman  had  got 
It  right.  I  expect  he  has  got  it  right  this 
time.  too.  Indeed  the  findings  are  comple- 
mentary. After  a  point,  it  la  not  the  num- 
ber of  books  In  a  library  that  count  In  stu- 
dent achievement  so  much  as  the  number 
of  hours  students  spend  reading  them.  Criti- 
cal variables  in  school  achievement  turn 
out  to  be  such  things  as  the  level  of  attend- 
ance in  classes  and  the  amount  of  home- 
work done.  It  Is  amazing  what  modem  so- 
cial science  can  teach  us! 

The  problem  with  the  Administrations 
advocacy  of  aid  to  nonpublic  schools  Is  that 
of  late  It  Is  proposed  to  provide  It.  at  the 
expense  of  public  schools.  This  Is  Implicit 
In  proposals  such  as  those  Secretary  Bell 
appears  to  be  making:  to  eliminate,  or  dras- 
tically reduce,  present  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs.  It  has  come 
near  to  being  made  explicit  In  recent  testl- 
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mony  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  tbe  Treas- 
ury, Johni  Chapoton.  I  believe  the  Education 
Times  acdurately  summarized  this  testimony 
In  Its  headline:  "Administration  Says  Tui- 
tion Tax  I  Credits  Would  Cut  Other  Educa- 
tion Punalng."  "• 

What  an  Ironic,  even  bitter  development 
In  the  troubled  history  of  relations  between 
public  aixl  private  schooling  In  America. 

In  thlsJas  In  much  now,  I  go  back  some 
distance.  rThe  proposal  for  federal  aid  arose 
In  the  ye«rs  following  World  War  U  as  tbe 
"baby  bo<)m"  of  that  period  near  to  over- 
whelmed the  capacity  of  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments! to  carry  on  their  traditional  roles. 

There  «as  In  any  event  a  growing  move- 
ment, wnich  political  scientists  have  not 
failed  to  Irecord,  to  take  social  Issues  up- 
wards on  ihe  federal  scale.  In  the  expectation 
that  tbe  reception  at  the  national  ievel 
would  be  more  "liberal."  But  tbe  movement 
was  stalei^iated. 

Specifically.  It  was  divided  between  those 
who  wanned  federal  aid  only  for  public 
schools,  sfnd  those  who  wanted  nonpublic 
schools  li^cluded  as  well.  So  long  as  tbeae 
forces  werfe  divided,  those  who  wished  no  fed- 
eral aid  at  any  kind  prevailed.  It  was  not 
until  the  assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
that  the  iwo  groups  which  favored  federal 
aid  came  ODgether. 

And  together  they  prevailed.  I  know  this 
history.  I  jwas  present.  I  wrote  the  plank  In 
the  1964  Democratic  National  Platform 
which  coiistltuted  the  agreement,  which  led 
some  elghi  months  later  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966.  It  was 
as  simple  is  that.  Once  the  two  groups  joined 
In  commcp  purpose.  legislation  stalemated 
for  a  generation  was  enacted  In  a  matter  of 
months."  I 

Things  Aid  not  work  out  as  they  ought  to 
have.  Nonpublic  schools  did  not  receive  any- 
thing llkejthe  proportionate  share  of  federal 
asslatancej  they  had  a  right  to  expect  under 
the  comp4ct  of  1964.  There  arose,  In  conse- 
lovement  to  provide  aid  through 
This  Is  at  best  a  substitute  ap- 
proach. b\lt  It  would  serve  Its  purpose.  And 
at  a  time  When  federal  aid  to  public  educa- 
tion was  aknple,  It  seemed  both  practical  and 
equitable. 

Now  however,  tax  credits  are  proposed  In 
an  atmosphere  in  which  federal  aid  to  public 
education  Is  declining.  A  zero  sum  game  U 
proposed.  WTiat  one  set  of  schools  wins  an- 
other loses . 

It  appea  rs  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  suc- 
cessful ouicome  to  any  such  confrontation 
In  a  sense  we  are  reproducing  the  stalemate 
that  preceiled  the  compromise  of  1964 

It  Is  entirely  possible  that  we  wUl  shortly 
see  a  slgnli  leant  cutback  in  federal  aid  to  ed- 
ucation Tils  need  not.  per  se.  be  a  calamity 
A  number  of  Innovative  governors,  such  as 
Bruce  Babbitt  of  Arizona,  and  Lamar  Alex- 
ander of  Tennessee  have  proposed  that  the 
federal  government  take  over  all  Income 
maintenance  programs  in  exchange  for  the 
states  assvmlng  full  responsibility  for  ele- 
mentary a^d  secondary  education.  Such  a 
case  can  b4  made.  I  expect,  however,  that  the 
real   cholcu  is  between   a  sharp  cut  In  all 

i^^nf /'**f"^  "^^  °'  **>•  preservation  of 
existing  leirels  of  aid  with  the  addition  of 
some  form  of  aid  to  nonpublic  schooU  and  a 
public-pruate  coalition  able  to  defend  the 

resulting  program. 

r^f^J^i'  *1,^  happen,  ought  not  proponents 
of  aid  to  nonpublic  schools  state  right  away 
that  equal  means  equal:  that  they  will  not 
accept  aid  for  nonpublic  schools  at  the  ex- 
^h^.,"/*,'*"*  """'"^  systems,  and  further. 
.?hl^  ^!  e  is  to  be  no  federal  aid  to  public 

1  1^  •  ^^"^  ^^^"^  ^^°'^'^  ^  iione  to  non- 
public  schiols? 

Slmllarlj.  ought  school  boards  and  other 
groups  involved  In  public  schools  devoutly 

t^  lofn  Tn^  I^*"*^*""  ^^^^  °"8»»t  not  now 
to  Join  for  :es— once  again— with  their  oppo- 


quence.  a 
tax  credl 


sites  In  the  private  sector?  At  tbe  risk  of 
giving  offense — a  risk  worth  taking,  for  some- 
thing like  social  peace  Is  at  stake — ought  not 
the  champions  of  the  public  schools,  which 
must  and  do  come  first  In  all  our  concerns, 
ask  themselves,  whether  they  have  tried  to 
reach  out  to  their  private  counterparts,  to 
regroup  the  coalition  of  1964? 

And  both  groups  surely  should  rise  as  one 
on  this  occasion  to  assert  that  whatever  else 
happens,  the  Federal  government  must  not 
back  away  from  Its  responsibilities  to  ensure 
that  ctvU  rights  standards  are  observed  and. 
tf  need  be.  enforced  throughout  our  many 
and  varied  school  systems.  That  Is  a  federal 
responsibility.  Period. 

One  would  hope.  Anally,  for  discourse.  De- 
bate If  you  like.  Large  Issues  are  at  stake 
here.  They  ouglit  not  be  disposed  of  as  sec- 
ondary consequences  of  a  budget  squeeze 
or  a  campaign  promise. 

I  say  to  my  fellow  teachers  that  a  kind 
of  denial  Is  taking  place  down  in  Washington. 
Those  who  represent  public  education  are 
for  the  most  part  hoping  that  somehow  the 
Congress  will  come  to  their  rescue  or  the 
Administration  will  come  to  Its  senses.  Those 
who  advocate  aid  to  nonpublic  education 
cannot  sit  by  silently  as  a  confrontation  de- 
velops between  their  schools  and  the  public 
schools — a  confrontation  they  are  fated  to 
lose.  If  the  respective  groups  will  not  coop- 
erate, can  they  not  at  least  talk  with  one 
another? 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  note,  too.  that  one  of  Millbrook's 
most  gifted  graduates,  William  P.  Buck- 
ley, Jr..  ofTered  ua  a  most  worthy  memoir 
of  Millbrook's  founder,  Edward  Pulling, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  and  I  also  ask  that  his  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  article  follows: 
[P^om    the    New    York    Times    Magazine. 
Oct.  4.  1981] 

Goo    AlfD    BOTS    AT    MlU.B*OOK 

(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 
One  does  not  know  at  exactly  what  moment 
In  the  1930's  my  father  resolved  that  his 
children  shotild  ship  out  to  orthodox  board- 
ing schools,  because  one  never  questioned 
him  on  that,  or  other,  grave  matters.  He  had 
settled  his  10  children  In  northwestern  Con- 
necticut, in  the  town  of  Sharon,  In  a  large 
house  he  had  bought  during  the  I920's  in  the 
expectation  that  eventually  his  family  would 
live  somewhere  other  than  in  Latin  America, 
Paris  or  London.  My  oldest  brother.  John, 
was  14,  suffering  from  creeping  unmanage- 
ablllty    and    an    exuberant    gregarlousness 


which  absolutely  required  that  he  be  de- 
tached from  the  informal  tutor  system,  to 
which  the  younger  of  lu  were  subjected,  and 
go  off  to  school.  But  go  off  where? 

Just  north  of  Sharon,  six  miles  up,  lay  the 
Hotchklss  School,  a  venerable  InstltuUon 
even  then,  with  its  Ivled,  brick  walls,  and 
private  golf  course.  But  there  presided  over 
the  Hotchklss  School  a  formidable  genUe- 
man  named  George  Van  Santvoord,  whose 
views  on  all  subjects  were  highly  pronounced, 
as  were  my  father's.  It  would  not  have  been 
easy.  I  dare  say.  for  any  stranger  In  the 
room  to  decide  on  that  spring  day  In  1934 
who  was  interviewing  whom.  Nor  is  it  exactly 
known  why  my  father  walked  away  with  a 
negative  impression  of  Mr.  Van  Santvoord,  a 
man  of  immense  skill  and  cultivation:  but 
probably  it  had  to  do  with  Mr.  Van  Sant- 
voords'  amazed  reaction  at  learning  from 
the  father  of  four  boys  that  the  father  wished 
to  maintain  residual  control  over  his  sons* 
schedule,  and  that  he  assumed  that  Hotch- 
klss would  be  agreeable  In  such  a  matter. 
To  have  suggested  such  a  thing  to  Mr.  Van 
Santvoord  would  not  have  been  different 
from  suggesting  that  my  father,  would  take 
the  liberty,  now  and  then,  of  changing  the 
school's  architecture,  as  required. 

In  any  event,  the  next  we  heard  was  that 
my  father  had  traveled  15  miles  west,  to 
interview  the  headmaster  of  another  boys' 
school.  Mlllbrook  School  was  then  all  of 
three  years  old,  and  had  30  boys  enrolled  In 
It.  My  father's  exchange  with  Mr.  Edward 
Pulling  was  evidently  satisfactory  to  both 
parties,  because  it  gradually  transpired 
within  the  household  that  In  the  fall  my 
brother  John  would  go  to  Mlllbrook.  And, 
over  the  ensuing  six  years  my  brother  Jim, 
then  I,  then  my  younger  brother,  Reld.  More- 
over, my  father  had  worked  out  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Pulling  as  follows:  The  boys  would 
be  his  until  noon  on  Saturday,  after  which 
they  would  return  for  one  and  one-half  days 
at  home.  This  proved  a  singular,  though  not 
a  unique,  privilege.  Probably  now  that  Mlll- 
brook Is  50  years  old  such  latltudlnarlanlsm 
does  not  exist.  But  my  father  liked  very  much 
about  Mr.  Pulling  that  anything  existed  that 
he  elected  to  have  exist.  Including  Mlllbrook 
School. 

It  W  a  quite  splendid  site.  Just  a  month 
or  so  ago  the  Hollywood  people  moved  out. 
in  time  for  the  kids  to  move  back  In  for  the 
fall  semester.  They  had  spent  several  weeks 
In  residence  there  to  film  "The  World  Accord- 
ing to  Garp,"  which  readers  will  recall  fo- 
cused on  the  childhood  of  the  protagonist 
and  his  energetic  mother,  who  served  the 
school  as  chief  nurse.  All  that  "Garp"  evoked 
In  a  boys'  school — tradition,  civility,  a  great 
beauty  of  surrounding  natural  circum- 
stances—is  there.  If  you  drive  from  Pough- 
keepsie.  past  the  town  of  Mlllbrook,  where 
Timothy  Leary  ran  a  kind  of  antl-Mlllbrook 
School  for  drug  users  until  the  elders  finally 
ran  him  out  (and  he  himself  saw  the  light 
of  day— "Now  that  I've  tuned  out/Why  is  life 
so  dreary,  weary/Tell  me,  Timothy  Leary, 
deary"),  toward  Armenia,  and  you  look  out 
over  the  north,  you  can  spot  It  there.  In  the 
rolling  dairy  country,  well  over  500  acres, 
with  a  dozen  buildings,  a  church  spire,  a 
quadrangle,  a  few  weathered  buildings  for 
the  masters,  the  covered  hockey  rink.  Only 
the  old  barn  and  the  house  across  the  way 
were  there  when  the  emphatic  young  man 
from  England,  married  to  Lucy  Leffingwell, 
daughter  of  the  senior  partner  of  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan tt  Company,  resolved  that  nothing  would 
do  but  that  he  miut  start  his  own  school. 

Why?  Edward  Pulling  is  one  of  the  moat 
articulate  men  in  the  history  of  American 
education,  but  he  cannot  really  give  you 
an  answer  to  that,  short  of  the  answer 
he  would  not  give  you,  which  Is:  manifest 
destiny.  Some  people  were  bom  to  discover 
transistors;  others,  strange  lands;  now  and 
then  there  comes  along  someone  whose  per- 
sonality Is  BO  overwhelming  he  cannot  satlafy 
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himself  with  anything  less  than  an  entire 
Institution  to  absorb  It.  Edward  Pulling  had 
gone  to  schools  in  England  and  served  as 
a  young  midshipman  in  the  Royal  Navy  In 
World  War  I,  then  had  attended  Princeton, 
gone  on  to  teach  at  the  GUman  School  In 
Baltimore,  and  then  to  Groton  under  Endl- 
cott  Peabody.  who  would  Influence  bim 
mightily.  If  it  can  be  said  of  an  Original 
Man  that  anyone  Influenced  him.  But  here 
be  was.  In  a  huge  country.  In  bis  early  30's, 
In  the  middle  of  the  Depression,  and  he  sud- 
denly discovered  that  he  must  start  his  own 
school.  At  age  83.  next  weekend,  he  will 
gather  there  with  close  to  a  thousand  alumni 
and  their  families,  and  they  will  celebrate 
one  of  tbe  few  institutions  that  can  carry 
tbe  Imprint  of  a  single  personality  on,  often, 
through  generations.  They  can  say  many 
things  about  Mlllbrook,  never  that  it  could 
have  been  tbe  creature  of  any  other  man 
than  Edward  Pulling. 

I  had  myself  experienced  only  a  single 
headmaster,  and  then  only  briefly.  He  was  a 
Jesuit,  at  St.  John's,  the  preparatory  school 
for  Beaumont  College  In  Old  Windsor,  on 
Runnymede,  a  few  miles  from  Eton,  where 
my  father  had  sent  me,  and  my  sisters  to 
a  nearby  convent,  at  the  age  of  12 — because 
he  mentioned  to  my  mother  after  dinner  in 
the  presence  of  his  spirited,  amused,  but 
cautious  brood,  who  never  quite  knew  when 
my  father's  hyperboles  would  become  the 
active  agents  of  family  policy — because,  he 
said,  as  he  reflected  on  It,  at  least  five  years 
had  gone  by  since  he  had  understood  a  sin- 
gle word  uttered  by  any  of  bis  10  children. 
("Oh,  Father!"  Uie  groan  went  up.  There  he 
went  again,  on  one  of  bis  crotchets,  about 
people  who  speak  Indistinctly.)  But  the  next 
thing  we  knew,  five  of  us  were  on  shipboard 
to  Great  Britain,  an  educational  experi- 
ment cut  short  by  a  world  war.  Father  Shar- 
key bad  been  a  small  man.  of  considerable 
temper,  affectionate,  strict  but  understand- 
ing, with  a  highly  developed  sense  of  humor. 
When,  eight  months  later,  I  left  him.  I  had 
made  a  lifelong  friend. 

Then,  for  another  jrear.  we  went  back  to 
the  status  quo  ante,  a  house  with  tutors  and 
visiting  musicians,  and  voice  teachers.  Half 
the  year  in  Sharon,  the  other  half  In  Cam- 
den, S.C.  During  that  year,  my  thoughts 
were  mostly  uu  sailing,  horseback  riding, 
and  on  the  piano,  my  festering  inability  to 
master  which  probably  compounded  that 
natural  unrullness  of  a  14-year-old.  And  so 
the  word  went  out  that  the  following  fall 
I  would  enter  Mlllbrook  School.  This  meant 
that  I  would  be  Interviewed  by  Edward  Pul- 
ling, as  my  older  brothers  had  been.  There 
cannot  have  been  a  more  imposing  figure 
in  any  educational  state.  I  am  aware  of  that 
enormous  literature  describing  a  grown 
man's  disillusioned  meeting  with  the  minc- 
ing figure  of  a  headmaster  he  once  feared 
and  stood  in  awe  of.  I  last  saw  Mr.  Pulling 
during  this  summer,  and  he  is  no  less 
august  or  imposing  than  when  I  first  saw 
him,  as  a  14-year-old,  In  all  his  massive, 
angular,  self-assured,  commanding  complete- 
ness. He  was  6  feet  4.  weighed,  say,  200 
pounds;  his  light  blue  eyes  penetrated  you, 
and  Incidentally,  the  room;  his  questions 
were  kindly  composed,  and  patient,  but 
there  was  an  instant  no-nonsense  that  pre- 
vented you,  say.  from  suggesting  impulsively 
that  you  both  go  out  together  to  buy  a  Pop- 
slcle.  Anyone  interviewed  by  Mr.  Pulling  was, 
so  to  speak,  permanently  interviewed  by 
him. 

But  both  my  brothers,  who  had  graduated. 
were  most  enthusiastic  about  the  school, 
though  with  that  guarded  sense  that  one 
expects  from  the  truly  urbane  teen-agers. 
British  tradition — was  heavy  on  sporu. 
and  Mlllbrook — much  influenced  by  the 
British  tradition — was  heavy  on  sports, 
which  were  prescribed  for  everybody  every 
afternoon  (oh,  those  endless  afternooAs). 
My  brother  Jim  was  Interested  primarily  in 
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nature,  and  be  bad  discovered  in  Mlllbrook  a 
man  named  Frank  Trevor,  whose  insatiable 
Interest  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds 
greatly  exceeded  any  interest  In  any  other 
subject,  save  possibly  tbe  necessity  that  the 
United  States  go  to  war  against  Hitler. 

Now.  Mr.  Trevor.  H.I.P..  au>o  left  bis  mark 
on  the  school.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  later 
In  lite  he  developed  nervous  dlnicuitles,  li 
that  8  what  you  call  it  when  you  arrive  at  a 
laculty  conierence  with  a  demand  to  maK.e, 
and  a  loaded  pistol  in  front  of  you.  In  any 
event.  Mr.  Trevor  had  a  genius  tor  evangeliz- 
ing bis  love  of  nature  and  animals,  'io  the 
horror  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family, 
my  father  announced  on  the  summer  before 
my  matriculation  thai  he,  my  mother  and  tbe 
three  oldest  members  of  the  family  would  t>e 
spending  the  sununer  In  Europe,  and  be  had 
Invited  sAt.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Trevor  to  preside 
Oter  the  household  (seven  children,  a  gover- 
ness two  nurses,  two  music  teachers,  seven 
servants)  during  their  absence.  Mr.  Trevor 
would  teach  us  about  nature.  .  .  . 

My  father  returned  to  find — somewhat  to 
his  chagrin,  we  were  pleased  to  note — that 
our  property  now  harbored  probably  the  larg- 
est zoo  this  side  of  the  Bronx.  The  enure 
summer  bad  been  given  over  to  making  leaf 
impressions  in  white  clay,  building  pens, 
feeding  snakes.  And  dinner  conversation  was 
usually  on  some  such  theme  as  how  horses 
were  actually  responsible  for  more  deaths 
than  snakes,  the  poor  little,  misunderstood 
creatures.  It  was  not  until  much  later,  when 
I  sat  opposite  him  in  class  at  Mlllbrook,  dis- 
emboweling a  pig,  that  it  occurred  to  me 
that,  unlike  horses,  no  one  attempted  to  ride 
snakes;  and  I  like  to  think  that  Mr.  Trevor 
more  than  any  other  man  developed  polemi- 
cal instincts  in  those  of  his  students  who, 
unlike  my  adoring  brother  Jim,  believed  that 
somehow  our  Maker  managed,  in  creating 
man,  to  transcend  nature. 

Sports,  nature.  What  else? 

Community  Service.  A  sacred  conception 
for  The  Boss,  as  Ed  Pulling  was  (Is)  univer- 
sally known.  Non  sibi.  sed  cunctis  was  the 
school  motto:  Not  Just  for  oneself,  but  for 
the  good  of  all.  As  I  reflect  on  this.  I  find 
a  latent  inclination  for  collectivization  there 
(Mr.  Pulling  is  a  liberal):  but.  really,  it  was 
not  that.  Mr.  Pulling  believed  that,  by  and 
large,  boys  who  went  to  boarding  schools 
were  a  privileged  lot.  and  that  the  prlviiedged 
people  must  know  about  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

The  war  was  soon  on  us.  and  that  meant 
that  perforce  we  would  need  to  perform  such 
duties  as  the  first  generation  of  Mlllbrook 
students  hadn't  done — make  up  our  own 
beds,  clean  the  halls,  serve  the  tables  (there 
was  nc  longer  any  unemployment.  In  that 
area,  or  anywhere).  And  the  war  brought  on 
such  a  scarcity  of  manual  farm  labor  that  we 
were  asked  to  volunteer  to  pick  apples  in  a 
neighboring  orchard,  at  35  cents  an  hour. 

It  was  a  desperate  decision  for  me  every 
time,  because  I  loathed  picking  apples,  but 
I  loved  to  smo''e  cigarettes,  and  In  the  Isola- 
tion of  a  neighboring  orchard  one  could  do 
this  with  impunity.  (Sixth  formers  could 
smoke  at  designated  times,  twice  a  week. 
Boys  caught  smoking  at  other  times  were 
usually  expelled.) 

A  dreadful  ritual  every  Saturday  morning, 
after  a  prayer  and  a  singing  of  the  morning 
hymn,  came  when  the  headmaster  made  the 
dally  announcements.  He  would  read  out  the 
names  of  the  boys  who  were  to  report  in  the 
late  afternoon  to  the  Jug.  as  we  called  It. 

The  miscreant  spent  their  time  picking  up 
stories  from  one  pasture,  and  bringing  them 
toeether  where  a  stone  fence  would  eventu- 
allv  spring  up.  The  distinctive  horror  for  me 
of  landing  in  the  Juk  Is  that  it  postponed, 
and  even  entirely  threatened,  my  precious 
weekend  at  home. 

I  remember,  though.  Mr.  PuUlng's  quan- 
dary when  It  was  brought  to  his  attention 


that  the  removal  of  stones  as  a  form  of  pun- 
ishment Interfered  with  his  concept  of  com- 
munity Service  (one  or  more  afternoons  per 
week),  during  which  other  chores  of  public 
benefit  were  undertaken — e.g..  Athletic  Rec- 
ords. Biology  Assistants.  Bird  Banding.  Black- 
out ComnUttee.  Commons  Room  Committee. 
Confiscation  Lockers.  Electrician.  Exhibits 
Manager.  Fire  Department.  Flag  Officer, 
Greenhouse,  Meteorology,  Receptionists, 
School  House.  Stable  Assistants.  Squash 
Court.  Store  Committee.  He  thought  about 
it,  and  in  due  course  revealed  his  transforma- 
tion of  the  Jug.  So  as  not  to  contaminate  tbe 
noble  idea  of  Community  Service,  the  Jug 
henceforward  would  be  held  not  in  the  late 
afternoon  gathering  stones  for  a  new  wall; 
but  in  the  early  evening,  copying  out  the  en- 
cyclopedia— during  the  hour  the  weekly 
movie  was  shown.  I  missed  "Casablanca"  on 
'.hat   one. 

But  it  was  tbe  academic  part  of  Mlllbrook 
in  which  Edward  Pulling  took  the  greatest 
pride.  Up  until  the  time  I  left  (1943),  no 
one  who  graduated  from  Mlllbrook  failed  to 
be  accepted  by  the  college  of  his  first  choice 
(my  brother  John's  class:  two  to  Harvard; 
five  to  Princeton;  one.  Yale;  one,  Rutgers: 
one.  University  of  Arizona).  Granted,  now 
and  then  a  t>oy  would  be  encouraged  not  to 
apply  to  too  exalted  a  college.  And  it  was 
only  after  reading  the  charming  autobi- 
ography of  Schuyler  Chapln  that  I  discov- 
ered that  the  diploma  ceremoniously  pre- 
sented to  him  on  Commencement  Day  at 
Mlllbrook  was  merely  a  certificate  of  attend- 
ance. 

But  Mr.  Pulling  was  deadly  serious  in  the 
matter  of  academic  excellence.  Teaching 
senior  English,  he  gave  out  his  first  A  In 
1942.  He  took  lascivious  pleasure  from  any 
academic  accomplishmAits  by  his  students. 
I  desired  to  pursue  the  study  of  Spanish, 
but  since  the  language  was  spoken  at  home 
I  was  advanced.  Never  mind:  Mr.  Pulling 
directed  his  Spanish  teacher  to  conduct  a 
special  class — for  a  single  student.  Under 
Nathaniel  Abbott  (father  of  the  present 
headmaster),  music  was  seriously  pursued, 
through  a  student  orchestra,  a  glee  club, 
visiting  teachers,  trips  to  hear  artists  (I  was 
driving  back  from  a  concert  by  Rachmaninoff 
when  the  radio  reported  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor) . 

Although  Mr.  Pulling  did  not  himself 
easily  manage  this,  retaining  a  residual 
aloofness  proper  to  his  station  and  harmoni- 
ous with  his  personality,  he  encouraged  close 
relationships  between  the  masters  and  the 
boys,  like  Mr.  Trevor's  with  my  brother  Jim. 
John  McGlffert's  with  my  brother  Reld 
(McGlffert  would  read  aloud  Reld's  short 
stories  to  his  guests),  my  own  with  Mr. 
Abbott  (who  took  me  for  several  days  to 
Tanglewood  to  hear  Koussevltzky  rehearse 
the  Boston  Symphony) . 

By  nature  an  authoritative  man.  Mr.  Pull- 
ing nevertheless  assembled  a  collection  of 
young  masters  to  whom  he  gave  full  rein. 
The  wife  of  the  teacher  of  Latin  and  foot- 
ball taught  twr.  of  us  (or  attempted  to  do 
sol  musical  harmony  The  gentle  assistant 
headmaster,  beloved  of  all  the  students,  was 
Incongruously  the  chief  dlsclnllnarlan 

He  taught  American  history,  and  by  emu- 
lation he  taught  the  virtues  of  Quakerism, 
and  left  to  become  headmaster  of  the  Gil- 
man  School  mv  senior  vear  (his  son  Is  now 
the  headmaster  of  Hotchklss! .  Mr.  Prum. 
from  Belelum.  taueht  the  ohvslca!  sciences 
and  cultivated  a  kind  of  exaggerated,  nar- 
cissistic authoritarianism. 

("Sir.  do  you  know  the  answer  to  Problem 
Five?"  "I  know  zee  answer  to  oil  zee  prob- 
lems.") Mr.  Harerave  Joyous  Bishop,  my 
dorm  master  as  a  fourth  former,  was  an  avid 
francophile.  I  remember  in  conversations 
with  mv  roommates  guessing  at  his  age.  We 
rounded  it  off  at  65. 

He  was  In  fact  35.  a  recent  graduate  of 
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highbrow,  with  the  reputation 
a    considerable   private   fortune; 
with    a    soft    streak.    Frederick 
(Latin    football)    was    so    carried 
the  military  spirit  of  the  World  "War 
narched  his  athletes  to  the  playing 
accents  so  martial  they  could  not 
this  side  of  West  Point, 
mmate   AUstair   Home  once,   in   a 
enthusiasm,   leaned   out   from   our 
suite  and  in  a  perfect  imitation 
Puhrer's    (his    underground    nlck- 
ajccents,  ordered,  "Reverse,  Hartch!" 
the  undergraduate  body  reversed 
of   march,    all    but    managUng   the 
irho  conducted  a  feverish  rectangle- 
in  'estlgatlon.    but    never    found    the 
the  imposter.  Allstalr  Home  would 
;ourse   seriously   study  the   martial 
;he  Germans  and  the  French, 
was  also  studious,  but  always  with 
outburst  of  fun  or  trench- 
was  his  turn  to  wait  on  table,  one 
his  fate  to  be  assigned  the  Boss's 
he  put  down  the  large  platter  of 
n  he  managed  accldentallv  to  drip 
iown  the  length  of  the  headmaster's 
sleeve.  The  10  boys  (10  to  a  table. 
(    watched   with   horror   at   this 
profanation.  It  was  only  after 
Fet   down  the  platter  that   Allstalr 
the  enormity  of  the  offense.  So  he 
md   said.   "That's   all   right,   sir.   It 
h  irt  you  externally."  He  smiled  ner- 
ind   went   off   to   fetch    a   raig.    Mr. 
reaction  to  student  Insolence  was 
to  predict,  because  there  were  In- 
statlstlcs.  But  he  let  this  one  go  by. 
encouraged  a  clvlUtv  amone  Its 
.  There  was  practically  no  bullying, 
an  Instance  of  It  was  uncovered 
in?  dramatically  announced  at  the 
prayer  session  that  he  would  close 
doors  of  the  school   rather  than 
stuff.  The  initiation  ceremonies 
boys  were  dramatic  enough  to  bring 
c4rtaln   tension,   but   were   absolutely 
The  Boss  understood  the  need  for 
In  a  brand-new  school,  and  egged 
some  more  successfully  than  others 
1  istance.  he  would  read  the  whole  of 
Carol"  to  the  entire  school  at 
ceremony,   to  the  graduated 
■>t  all  who  hswl  heard  the  story  once, 
or  three  times  (there  were  six  forms 
ut.  ho,  ho,  ho,  he  would  persevere, 
to  the  war  effort  was  such  as 
student  vlells  where,  at  nl?ht.  we 
strain    to   catch    traces   of   German 
.  that  we  might  retxjrt  them  to  the 
.  The  alrolane-ldentlficatlon  train- 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Trevor,  who  pro- 
n  his  most  o'lnoxlous  wav  to  require 
d^tineulsh  between  miniature  wooden 
Ill's   and    Messerschmltt    llO's,    in 
guarantee  the  security  of  Dutchess 
I  took  pleasure  In  Informing  him, 
had  failed  my  third  alrplane-ldentl- 
test,  of  the  ladv  who  had  won  the 
Great  Britain,  Identifying  the  very 
the  fabled  Messen-chmltt  262's — to 
of  the   community,   given   her 
at  alrplane-ldentlflcatlon  class. 
1  he  RAF.  had  risen,  shot  down  the 
flehter,  and  the  mavor  had  given  the 
Hanquet,  and  a  huge  cup.  He  asked  her 
was  about  the  airplane  that  had  dU- 
"  It  In  her  eyes.  "Why."  she  replied. 


"at  the  identification  claas.  the  Mesaer- 
schmitt  262  was  the  only  airplane  with  a 
pilot  in  U!"  Mr.  Trevor  was  unamused. 

Allstalr  was  one  of  four  English  boys  who 
had  come  to  America  to  escape  the  blitz. 
The  youngest  of  these  was  positively  the 
most  Insufferable  brat  ever  exported  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  Lord  Primrose  was  about 
12,  and  I  bear  today  on  my  right  leg  the 
scars  from  the  kicking  he  gave  me  In  the  Ice 
rink  when  I  was  ordered  to  fetch  him  In,  he 
having  decided  to  Ignore  the  hockey  master. 
Allst&ir  Home  was  from  London,  and  we 
were  drawn  together  as  roommates  in  our 
sixth-form  year.  Neither  of  us  was  appar- 
ently Judged  by  Mr.  Pulling  as  naturally  au- 
thoritative In  manner  because  we  found 
ourselves.  In  our  third-floor  eyrle,  in  charge 
of  only  three  younger  boys,  one  and  a  half 
boy  each,  as  we  delighted  In  putting  it. 

Allstalr  made  me  a  bootlegged  radio  (these 
were  forbidden),  and  read  widely.  I  am  the 
godfather  of  his  oldest  girl.  He  Is  among 
Britain's  top  historians.  Between  us,  we  have 
published  38  books. 

Mr.  Pulling  contrived  an  agony  I  think 
altogether  unique.  Once  a  year,  beginning  in 
the  winter  term,  every  boy  In  the  school  had 
to  deliver  a  flve-mlnute  speech  to  the  entire 
school.  This  was  done  either  at  lunch,  after 
the  announcements,  or  In  the  morning,  after 
the  hymn  and  announcements.  Some  boys 
would  be  physically  sick  before  their  turn 
came.  Some  would  freeze,  for  agonizing  mo- 
ments, while  schoolboys  and  masters  stared 
at  their  fingernails.  But  the  Boss  was  deter- 
mined that  any  graduate  of  his  school  should 
know  how  to  address  a  large  group  on  the 
subject  of  one's  choice  (typical:  "The  History 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company") .  I  think  It  fair 
to  say  that  the  system  seemed  to  work.  That 
Is,  after  thre3  or  four  years  of  It  a  student  ac- 
cepted the  ordeal  as  that,  to  be  sure:  but  as 
an  ordeal  related  to  the  coming  of  age,  which 
came  to  me,  and  my  12  clsissmates,  nine  of 
whom  survive,  probably  faster  as  the  result 
of  Mlllbrook.  plus  a  world  war,  than  other- 
wise. 

And.  of  course,  Mlllbrook  came  of  age.  It 
was  16  years  ago  that  Mr.  Pulling  retired, 
taking  with  him  the  spirited,  enchanting, 
amusing  Mrs.  Pulling,  whose  loss  was  an 
equal  deprivation  to  the  community.  There 
followed,  as  so  often  is  the  case  (see  "The 
Rector  of  Justin")  the  unsuccessful  dau- 
phin; then  a  second  successor;  finally  the 
third,  with  whom  the  entire  community  is 
entirely  comfortable.  Girls  were  admitted  in 
the  early  1970's,  but  the  trustees  kept  down 
the  size  of  the  school,  to  under  200.  It  pros- 
pers, and  contends  now  against  the  best  of 
the  less-well-known  schools.  For  those  who 
grew  up  with  Mlllbrook — Indeed,  are  even 
older  than  It,  It  conjures  up,  as  schools  tend 
to  do,  a  special  Image.  Always  there  Is  the 
Northeastern  fall,  and  winter,  and  spring; 
the  elder,  the  Ice.  the  vernal  spring  torpor. 
Weekend  dances  with  Ethel  Walker  students, 
hours  of  football  practice  earning  one's  first 
Income  by  typing  other  student's  papers  ($1 
per  paper;  grammar  corrected.  $1.25  per 
paper) — until  the  Boss  discovered  this,  out- 
lawed It  as  a  "pernicious"  habit,  causing  me 
to  consult  the  dictionary,  and  to  puzzle  over 
the  exotic  use  of  the  word;  but.  at  Mlllbrook. 
we  always  knew  that  for  better  or  for  worse. 
If  Mr.  Pulling  had  said  it.  it  was.  de  facto, 
so.* 


sui  prise 


INTERIOR  SECRETARY 
JAMES  WATT 

•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noted  with  the  greatest  of  Interest — and 
sometimes  amusement — the  current  full- 
bore,  last  ditch  attempt  to  apparently 
force  the  removal  of  James  Watt  from 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


The  Sierra  Club,  which  characterizes 
Mr.  Watt  as  "underhanded,  outrageous, 
reckless  and  dangerous"  has  launched 
this  final,  last  gasp,  all-out  effort  to 
force  his  resignation  or  dismissal. 

The  club  seems  to  see  this  battle  over 
Mr.  Watt  not  only  as  a  battle  over  envi- 
ronmental policies,  but  as  a  personality 
clash,  and  in  a  confidential  memo  to  its 
members  it  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
current  effort  to  oust  Jim  Watt  the  Inte- 
rior Secretary  and  bring  ridicule  upon 
Jim  Watt,  the  human  being. 

The  Sierra  Club  sees  Jim  Watt  as  ma- 
nipulative. They  should  know.  Allow  me 
to  quote  from  the  club's  confidential 
memo  of  last  August : 

It  is  vital  that  this  plan  remain  absolutely 
confidential.  If  word  of  this  plan  and  Its  tim- 
ing gets  out.  It  win  be  possible  for  Watt  and 
his  supporters  to  take  counteraction  which 
could  seriously  blunt  the  political  and  media 
Impact  we  are  seeking. 

The  memo  called  for  an  "ambitious 
and  large-scale  plan"  and  suggested  the 
club  could  add  40.000  to  50,000  signatures 
per  week  to  its  petition  calling  for  the 
removal  of  Watt — the  reckless,  danger- 
ous Secretary  of  Interior. 

The  report  also  suggests  use  of  "deep 
background/off  the  record"  meetings 
with  members  of  the  news  media,  and 
said  a  "large-scale  airport  rally"  should 
be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  send-off 
of  the  local  chapter's  petitions  to  Wash- 
ington. The  memo  says : 

It  should  be  a  highly  photograpbable 
rally  (placards,  balloons,  etc.)  with  a  nice 
big  throng  of  club  folks  and  others  to  cheer 
at  every  anti-Watt  statement  ...  In  most 
states  this  will  be  a  very  big  story.  Your  air- 
port rally  can  comprise  several  actual  events, 
but  can  be  staged  to  assure  maximum  cover- 
age— especially  for  television  cameras. 

Our  purpose  In  having  all  the  chapter 
representatives  come  to  Washington  simul- 
taneously— but  with  Individual  press  confer- 
ences at  home  as  they  leave — Is  to  gain  maxi- 
mum press  coverage,  both  on  a  local  basis 
(hometown  folks  send  petition  to  Washing- 
ton) and,  then,  on  a  national  basis  (mighty 
nationwide  Sierra  Cluo  assembles  volunteer 
leaders  In  Washington  with  1  mllUon-plus 
petitions  against  Watt  policies). 

You  might  also  take  a  gander  at  a  most 
recent  letter  to  the  general  public  ad- 
dressed "Dear  Friend".  There  are 
charged  phrases  in  it  like  "surely  we  will 
see  the  destruction  of  lands — the  inva- 
sion of  our  irreplaceable  wilderness 
lands,  the  demise  of  habitat." 

Then  the  phrase  "his  (Watt's)  behav- 
ior is  simply  outrageous."  But  then  we 
finally  get  to  the  nub  of  things  which 
states: 

We  can  make  our  collective  voice  heard 
effectively  against  James  Watt  if  you  will 
help,  and  you  can  help  even  more  by  decid- 
ing to  join  as  a  member  of  the  Sierra  Club 
at  this  critical  time. 

The  media  Is  the  message — or  is  It  the 
message  is  the  media  Either  one,  any- 
one can  understand  that  pitch  for  sup- 
port of  the  organization — while  they  use 
Jim  Watt  as  the  bait  to  get  the  troops  all 
juiced  up.  Interesting  organization.  I 
would  think  one  would  want  to  learn 
more  about  them  and  how  they  really 
work. 

The  Sierra  Club  memo  is  dotted  with 
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language  designed  to  Incite  its  members 
into  action  that  will  "gain  maximum 
press  coverage"  for  the  Washington 
rally — and  then  it  plans  for  a  Wash- 
ington potluck  dinner  and  square  dance 
"just  for  fun,"  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
only  real  fun  the  club  leadership  intends 
to  have  is  directed  at  generating  an  un- 
fair and  lopsided  public  image  of  Jim 
Watt  as  being  the  single  worst  destroyer 
of  national  environmental  values  in  our 
Nation's  history.  The  Sierra  Club, 
through  this  confidential  memo  which 
details  plans  to  manipulate  the  media, 
has  demonstrated  its  consistent  unwill- 
ingness to  seek  reason,  compromise,  or 
understanding. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  high  old 
hysteria  about  Jim  Watt.  Many  persons 
have  a  real  sense  of  glee  as  they  hurl 
their  harpoons  into  him.  It  is  ironic  that 
various  organizations  in  America  which 
characterize  themselves  as  "sensitive 
and  gentle"  who  banded  together  years 
ago  to  "preserve,  protect,  and  nurture" 
really  do  like  to  get  the  gloves  off  and 
get  into  some  pretty  vile  characteriza- 
tions. 

Those  organizations  are  having  a 
"hay-day"  at  the  present  time.  It  is  In- 
teresting to  see  them  rubbing  their 
hands  with  glee  as  they  contemplate 
tacking  Jim  Watt's  pelt  on  a  wall  of 
their  redwood  paneled  dens.  They  really 
are  quite  the  hunters,  even  though  they 
would  like  to  give  one  the  impression  of 
hunting  "only  with  binoculars  or  cam- 
eras" as  they  tramp  through  the  woods 
searching  for  the  furbish  lousewort  and 
various  species  of  the  crested  titmouse. 
But  as  I  have  stated  before,  I  conclude 
they  know  more  about  the  jugular  vein 
of  adversarial  combat  than  many  a 
hunter  I  have  ever  known  out  in  the  high 
country  of  Wyoming. 

I  have  known  Jim  Watt  for  over  20 
years.  He  is  no  zealot,  no  nut,  no  light- 
weight. He  is  doing  things  that  fit  into 
this  administration's  agenda  and  he  will 
be  doing  those  things  in  a  manner  which 
will  be  protective  of  the  environment. 
Yes.  that  just  could  be  so.  But  there  is  a 
dedicated  band  out  to  nail  him  to  the 
cross.  They  are  so  dedicated  and  so  bi- 
zarrely  zealous  and  so  off  tilt  that  he 
now  has  Secret  Service  coverage  with 
him  around  the  clock.  Pew  in  this  ad- 
ministration are  conflronted  with  the 
type  of  abuse  and  threats  that  he  re- 
ceives. Someone  incites  that. 

I  ask  that  the  environmental  accom- 
plishments of  Jim  Watt  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

ENVniOKMENTAI.    ACCOMPLISHMD»TS 

1.  Secretary  Watt  directed  the  National 
Park  Service  to  meet  "The  challenge  to  the 
Service  In  the  19808"  by  refocuslng  Its  man- 
agement activities  to  bring  existing  parks  up 
to  acceptable  standards,  in  response  to  a 
OAO  report  citing  $1.6  billion  In  safety  and 
heatlh  hazards  for  park  visitors. 

2.  Secretary  Watt  approved  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management's  comprehensive  multiple- 
use  plan  for  the  California  Desert  Conserva- 
tion Area  and  a  charter  for  BLM's  new  Cali- 
fornia Desert  District  Multiple-Use  Advisory 
Council. 

The  CDCA  plan  provides  for  the  use  and 
protection  of  12  million  acres  of  public  lands 
admlzUstered  by  BLM  within  the  as-mllllon- 


acre  California  Desert  Conservation  Area, 
which  Includes  about  one-fourth  of  the 
State.  It  permits  development  where  appro- 
priate whUe.  at  the  same  time,  protects 
unique  public  values.  The  uses  and  values 
Include  mining,  energy  minerals,  livestock 
grazing,  biological,  cultural,  educational, 
recreational,  scenic  and  scientific  resources. 

3.  Secretary  Watt  announced  the  Golden 
Access  Passport  which  will  allow  pec^le  who 
are  physically  disabled  or  blind  to  obtain 
free  entry  to  national  parks,  monuments. 
historic  sites,  and  recreation  areas.  They  will 
also  receive  50  percent  discounts  on  fees  for 
recreational  activities  such  aa  camping  and 
boat  launching. 

The  new  Golden  Access  Passport  results 
from  a  1980  amendment  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 

4.  Conservation  programs  for  endangered 
and  threatened  species  In  38  States  and  Ter- 
ritories have  been  helped  by  $4  million  In 
matching  Federal  grants  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

5.  Preservation  of  historic  American  buUd- 
Ings  has  been  boosted  significantly  by  a  25 
percent  tax  credit  for  historical  rehabilita- 
tion provided  in  the  New  Economic  Recovery 
Act. 

Federal  tax  Incentives  for  historic  preser- 
vation have  stimulated  more  than  $1.2  billion 
In  private  Investment  since  enacted  In  1976; 
over  2,200  projects  have  qualified  nationwide 
for  the  incentives,  including  hl&torlc  hotels, 
office  buildings,  factories,  and  residential 
buildings.  More  than  12.000  new  housing 
unlits  have  been  created,  more  than  5,000  of 
them  for  low  and  moderate  Income  families. 
The  program  is  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

The  new  investment  tax  credit  will  be 
available  for  projects  beginning  January  1. 
1982;  existing  historic  preservation  tax  in- 
centives will  be  in  effect  through  December. 

6.  Secretary  Watt  unveiled  a  plan  to  pro- 
vide greater  protection  to  the  endangered 
humpback  whales  In  their  summering  ground 
In  Glacier  Bay. 

7.  Secretary  Watt  has  announced  that  he 
will  ask  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission  to  focus  attention  on  continued 
funding  for  preserving  wetland  habitat  for 
ducks,  geese,  and  other  migratory  birds. 

On  October  7.  the  Commission,  which  Is 
chaired  by  Secretary  Watt,  approved  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  national  wildlife  refuge. 
Big  Boggy,  when  funds  become  available.  Big 
Boggy  Is  located  20  miles  south  of  Bay  City, 
Texas. 

8.  Agents  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
at  the  direction  of  Secretary  Watt,  have  acted 
to  uncover  black  market  operations  that  deal 
In  endangered  and  protected  American  rep- 
tiles. The  agents  established  a  "sting"  opera- 
tion In  Atlanta  and  transacted  business  with 
175  people,  27  of  which  have  been  arrested 
for  violating  Federal  and  State  laws  against 
collection,  shipment,  and  Interstate  com- 
merce In  protected  species  of  reptiles. 

9.  Secretary  Watt  has  voiced  opposition  to 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  Lakes  Project  in  Maine. 

10.  Secretary  Watt  has  announced  he  will 
seek  wilderness  statue  for  Arizona's  scenic 
Aravalpa  Canyon,  22  miles  northeast  of 
Tucson. 

11.  Agreeing  with  challenges  by  environ- 
mental groups,  the  State,  and  Industry.  Sec- 
retary Watt  requested  the  Department  of 
Justice,  to  file  a  motion  In  the  District  Court 
of  Utah  seeking  authority  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  review  a  Carter  Adminis- 
tration decision  allowing  coai  surface  mining 
In  a  major  part  of  Utah's  Alton  Coal  Field. 

12.  Secretary  Watt  has  reaffirmed  the  his- 
toric primacy  of  State  water  management  In 
announcing  the  Department's  repudiation  of 
a  controversial  1979  legal  opinion  that  sought 
to  establish  a  so-called  "Federal  non-reserved 
water  right." 


13.  Revised  guidelines  to  select,  classify, 
and  manage  rivers  In  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system  have  been  proposed 
Jointly  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  system 
provides  Federal  protection  for  the  nation's 
outstanding  rivers  In  order  to  preserve  them 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  present  and 
future  generations. 

14.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  pro- 
posed guidelines  to  Identify  scemc  vistas  on 
Wilderness  areas  within  the  National  WUd- 
Ufe  Refuge  System  that  merit  special  air 
quality  protection  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

15.  Secretary  Watt  has  designated  five 
properties  National  Historic  Landmarks.  They 
are:  The  Old  Stone  Gate  of  the  Chicago  Un- 
ion Stockyards:  the  John  Jay  House  In  Kat- 
onah.  New  York;  the  Old  Waterworks  In 
Bethlehem.  Pennsylvania;  the  Folsom  Power- 
house in  Folsom.  California;  and.  the  Sloss 
Blast  Furnaces  In  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

16.  Secretary  V/att  proposed  amending  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  to  per- 
mit restoration  of  deteriorating  park  areas. 

17.  Secretary  Watt  announced  trapping  of 
California  condors  as  the  start  of  a  "last 
ditch  "  captive  breeding  and  research  program 
designed  to  save  endangered  California 
condors. 

18.  Secretary  Watt  pledged  the  National 
Park  Lands  would  be  protected  from  mineral 
exploration  and  development. 

19.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
awarded  a  $4.1  million  contract  for  con- 
struction of  recreation  facilities  on  the 
Wayne  N.  Asplnall  Storage  Unit  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project. 

20.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  re- 
quested assurances  from  Virginia  Governor 
John  B.  Dalton  that  noise  from  the  planned 
Dulles  Toll  Road  will  not  disturb  perform- 
ances at  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park. 

21.  Secretary  Watt  pledged  protection  of 
the  Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse  from  erosion 
by  waves. 

22.  Prepared  an  Inventory  of  properties  In 
the  U.S.  that  may  qualify  for  nomination  to 
the  World  Heritage  List. 

23.  Called  for  an  inventory  and  orderly  de- 
velopment of  America's  natural  resources  to 
avoid  a  crisis  .<;ltuatlon  where  resources  might 
be  developed  without  regard  to  environ- 
mental considerations. 

24.  Secretary  Watt  has  prepared  a  list  of  32 
Wilderness  areas  to  be  sent  to  the  President 
for  consideration  and  transmittal  to 
Congress. 

25.  Secretary  Watt  recommended  to  the 
President  appointment  of  noted  conserva- 
tionist Tom  Garrett  to  the  post  of  U.S. 
Deputy  Commissioner  to  the  International 
Whaling  Commission. 

26.  Secretary  Watt  supported  provisions  on 
the  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980  that  phase  out 
federally  subsidized  flood  Insurance  for  bar- 
rier Islands,  thereby  discouraging  develop- 
ment on  tho  environmentally  sensitive 
coastal  barriers. 

27.  Issued  new  regulations  designed  to  re- 
duce wildfires  on  public  lands  to  protect 
users. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  do  those 
actions  sound  like  the  inane  ramblings 
of  a  man  who  is  bent  on  destruction  of 
the  environment?  I  think  not.  They  dem- 
onstrate an  ability  to  compromise  and 
reason.  They  demonstrate  an  ability  and 
willingness  to  seek  a  sensible  environ- 
mental course  for  our  Nation — a  course, 
not  just  incidentally,  that  is  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Jim  Watt's  major  problem  is  that  scxne 
environmentalists  have  targeted  him  as 
the  individual  responsible  for  every  sin- 
gle environmental  situation  or  decisicxi 
that  they  happen  to  find  offensive.  And 
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those  persons  who  have  tar- 
Watt  as  their  enemy,  those 
have  demonstrated  the  com- 
to  yield  to  any  reasonable 
_,  those  persons  who  have  be- 
iiost  radical  and  irresponsible 
a^  owed  hatred  of  Jim  Watt  the 
ajecretary,  and  Jim  Watt  the 
of  those  persons  are  those 
seek  to  pursue  "causes,"  and 
little  about  the  true  mission 
rtment  of  the  Interior,  and 
iiurcease  and  release  for  their 
frpstrations  in  hammering  away 
or  "something."  Jim  is  it. 
current  attack  on  Jim  Watt  ap- 
the  "Gettysburg"  in  the  cur- 
\o  force  his  removal.  This  is 
vater  mark. '  All  the  stops  are 
_  and  every  effort  being  made 
sympathetic  media  coverage, 
ihat  this  Nation  of  intelligent 
view  what  is  happening  in 
this  week  and  then  apply 
sense  of  reason  and  common - 
;  situation.  I  trust  they  will 
_  "the  hype"  and  "the  hoorah" 
observe  that  Secretary  Watt  is 
he  inous  and  irresponsible  person 
ub  depicts  him  to  be — that  he 
^  man  seeking  reasonable  bal- 
i^an  who  has  the  complete  sup- 
President — and  that  they  will 
who  wishes  to  restore  the 
I  alance  between  preserving  our 
en  dronment  and  promoting  eco- 
d^elopment    and    energy    self- 
_  balance  that  has  been  unde- 
lafupulated  and  nearly  vanguish- 
past  two  decades.* 
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BICEl  fTENNIAL  EMBLEM  DAY 


MI  rCHELL. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 

pointed  in  the  Record  a  resolu- 

adop^ed  by  the  Maine  State  Aerie, 

the  establishment  of  Bicenten- 

Emblem  Day. 

resolution  follows: 

Emblem  Bicentennial 

On  June  20th.  1782.  the  Contl- 

adopted  the  Great  Seal  of 

States,  with  the  American  bald 

central  figure,  and 

The    American    bald    or   whlte- 

symbollzes  the  Ideals  of  free- 

ijidependence  of  our  Republic,  and 

June  20th.  1982.  will  be  the  bl- 

year.  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 

the  North  American  bald  eagle 

tional  emblem.  NOW  THEREFORE. 


Coi  igress 


ea  ;le 


,  cf 


That  we  respectfully  petition  the 

the  United  States  to  request  the 

3f  the  United  States  to  proclaim 

1982.  as  Bicentennial  Emblem  Day. 

public  agencies  to  fly  the  flag 

Uhited   States   on    all   Govenunent 


buildings  that  day,  and  calling  upon  local 
communities  and  voluntary  organizations  to 
observe  the  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies • 

CBO   COST   ESTIMATES   ON   S.    1119 
AND  S.  794 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources reported  S.  1119  and  S.  794  on 
October  7,  1981.  The  reports  which  ac- 
companied S.  1119  and  S.  794  are  97-205 
and  97-208  respectively. 

The  committee  stated  in  the  reports 
that  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timate of  the  costs  of  these  measures 
were  not  available  at  the  time  the  re- 
ports were  filed.  The  committee  has  re- 
ceived the  reports  and  wishes  to  inform 
the  Senate  of  the  contents  of  these  re- 
ports. I  ask  that  the  two  reports  from 
CBO  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
these  remarks. 
The  reports  follow: 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington.  DC.  October  7.  1981. 
Hon.  James  A.  McCLtntE, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Deab  Mk.  Chaikbian:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  reviewed 
S.  794.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  to  designate  the  General  Crook 
TraU  In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  for  study 
to  determine  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  Its  designation  as  a  national  historic  trail, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  ordered  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  September  30,  1981. 

Because  part  of  the  General  Crook  Trail 
has  previously  been  designated  as  a  national 
recreational  trail,  the  Forest  Service  has  al- 
ready conducted  the  required  environmental 
analysis  verifying  that  that  portion  of  the 
trail  meets  construction,  maintenance,  and 
safety  standards.  Based  on  information  from 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  remaining  study 
Is  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $140,000. 
Assuming  an  appropriation  effective  by  De- 
cember 1,  1981,  this  study  will  cost  the  gov- 
ernment roughly  $25,000  In  both  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983  and  $90,000  In  fiscal  year  1984. 
S.  794  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In 
cooperation  with  the  State  of  Arizona,  to 
provide  interpretive  markers  at  appropriate 
locations  to  Identify  and  commemorate  the 
Beale  Wagon  Road  In  the  State  of  Arizona. 
This  activity  Is  not  expected  to  result  In  any 
significant  cost  to  the  government. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  this 
estimate. 

Sincerely, 

Ratmond  C.  Scheppach 
(For  Alice  M.  Rlvlln,  Director. 

Congressional  Bitdcet  Office, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  7, 1981. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClttre, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources.  I/.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  reviewed 
8.   1119,  a  bUl  to  correct  the  boundary  of 
Crater  Lake  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  ordered 
leported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources,  September  30, 
1981. 

Based  on  this  review,  it  Is  expected  that 
no  significant  additional  cost  to  the  govern- 


ment would  be  incurred  as  a  result  of  eiUMt- 
ment  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

James  Blum 
(For  Alice  M.  Rlvlln,  Director).* 


MINIMUM  BENEFIT  RESTORATION 
(H.R.  4331) 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  pleased  to  support  legislation  which 
restored  the  social  security  minimum 
benefit  to  some  3  million  beneficiaries 
nationwide.  It  is  a  benefit  which  never 
should  have  been  repealed  in  the  first 
place,  and  I  am  pleased  that  this  body 
finally  gave  the  serious  consideration  due 
to  a  proposal  to  reinstate  it.  The  House 
has  already  voted  to  do  so,  and  I  believe 
that  we  in  the  Senate  had  the  respon- 
sibility to  do  the  same. 

The  American  people  support  the  con- 
cept of  reduced  Federal  spending,  and  on 
the  whole,  judging  from  the  countless 
people  I  have  heard  from  in  Kentucky, 
would  support  some  rational  cuts  in  the 
social  security  system  if  need  be.  It  Is 
the  irrational  cuts,  particularly  that  of 
the  minimum  benefit,  that  they  were  not 
willing  to  stand  by  and  support. 

The  present  economic  crisis  has 
prompted  changes  in  practically  every 
social  program  established  in  post-De- 
pression times.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
social  security  system  should  be  totally 
devoid  of  bearing  this  burden.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  should  carry  the  pri- 
mary burden  either. 

The  financing  of  the  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
vivor's Insurance  Trust  Fund  does  need 
to  be  strengthened;  no  present  or  future 
statistics  dispute  this.  What  is  more, 
anticipated  problems  may  surface  much 
sooner  than  we  would  like  to  believe.  All 
this  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  econ- 
omy to  rebound  and  respond  to  what  we 
all  hope  will  be  the  successful  effects  of 
the  administration's  economic  policy  on 
this  country. 

At  issue,  however,  is  not  whether 
changes  should  be  made,  but  how.  I 
believe  and  have  consistently  stated  that 
this  can  and  should  be  achieved  without 
severe  reductions  in  benefits  to  those  now 
receiving  them  and  without  reducing 
promised  protection  for  those  now  con- 
tributing to  the  progrsmi.  The  massive 
and  piecemeal  cuts  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  solve  the  problems  facing 
the  social  security  system  have  done  just 
the  opposite;  they  have  been  examples  of 
using  a  meat  ax  instead  of  a  scalpel  to 
perform  necessary  surgery. 

In  the  President's  televised  message  to 
the  Nation  on  September  2*.  we  finally 
had  a  glimpse  of  what  the  administration 
has  meant  all  these  months  in  its  re- 
ferral to  the  "truly  needy."  In  fact,  the 
main  impact  of  the  proposal  to  repeal 
the  minimum  benefit  would  fall  on  some- 
where around  1.3  million  elderly  poor 
beneficiaries  who  would  be  forced  to  find 
o^her  .sources  of  assistance,  most  prob- 
ably SSI  or  some  form  of  State  welfare. 
It  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  good,  sound 
policv  to  deny  benefits  to  elderly  people 
who  have  been  livim?  for  years  on  bene- 
fits we  have  pledged  them  and  who  have 
no  ability  to  otherwise  compensate  for 
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the  loss  of  income  proposed.  And  forcing 
them  onto  welfare  or  State  public  relief 
rolls  was  not  the  answer  either. 

There  are  other  ways  to  bring  the  so- 
cial system  out  of  immediate  threat  of 
insolvency  than  to  drastically  cut  benefits 
to  Individuals  who  were  paying  Into  a 
system  that  claimed  It  would  aid  them  in 
their  retirement.  I  believe  that  the  Inter- 
fund  borrowing  mechanism  endorsed  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  more 
recently,  by  the  President,  Is  one  which 
will  allow  us  to  take  a  serious  and  In- 
depth  look  at  the  long-term  financing  of 
the  system  without  placing  the  bulk  of 
the  responsibility  of  these  problems  on 
those  least  able  to  bear  it. 

I  believe,  too,  that  the  15-member  task 
force  proposed  by  the  President  will 
now  have  the  time  and  resources  which 
are  integral  to  the  formation  of  reason- 
able and  workable  answers  to  the  future 
of  social  security. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people, 
by  electing  us  to  represent  their  inter- 
ests in  Washington,  placed  a  trust  in  us. 
They  have  every  right  to  expect  us  to 
uphold  that  trust,  and  in  fact,  to  insist 
upon  It.  They  have  already  experienced 
a  violation  of  that  trust  in  an  adminis- 
tration that  promised  no  changes  in  so- 
cial security  and  then  proposed  benefit 
reductions  which  would  collectively  con- 
stitute the  most  severe  cuts  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  system. 

The  implications  for  such  a  blatant 
violation  of  that  trust  are  very  serious. 
Should  the  American  people  get  used  to 
this  game  of  chance  where  the  tables 
can  turn  on  them  In  the  matter  of  sec- 
onds? I  believe  not.  I  am  pleased  that 
my  colleagues  joined  in  this  effort  to 
restore  the  minimum  benefit,  and  in  so 
doing,  some  of  the  lost  confidence  and 
trust  of  the  American  people  in  their 
elected  representatives.* 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
list  of  requests  that  relate  to  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  tomorrow  and  the  fur- 
ther management  of  the  bill  imder 
consideration. 

ORDER   FOR    RECESS    17NTIL    9:  IS    A.M. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today  it  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  9:15  ajn.  on  Wednesday, 
October  21. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    FOR    THE    RECOGNITION    OF    SENATOR 
ROBERT   C.    BTRD    AND   SENATOR   BENTSEN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  be  recognized  on  special  order 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  special  order  of  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  In  favor  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  ROtTrlNE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Senators  just  identified  on 


special  orders  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
to  extend  not  past  the  hour  of  10  ajn. 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  TO  RESUME  CONSIDERATtON  OF  S.  11 86 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  10  ajn.  to- 
morrow the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  the  foreign  assistance  bill,  S.  1196,  at 
which  time  the  Glenn  amendment  on 
Pakistan  will  be  the  pending  amendment 
No.  560. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  HART  AMENDMENT  TO  FOLLOW 
DISPOSITION   OF   GLENN    AMENDMENT   NO.    560 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  following  the 
disposition  of  the  Glenn  amendment  No. 
560  to  S.  1196  on  tomorrow  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  Hart  amendment  dealing 
with  Libyan  oil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  OCrrOBER  23,  1981, 
AS  "HUNGARIAN  FREEDOM 
FIGHTERS  DAY" 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
liesolution  268,  a  resolution  to  designate 
October  23, 1981,  as  "Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Day."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  joint  resolution  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  268)  to  desig- 
nate October  23,  1981,  as  "Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighters  Day." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all, 
I  ask  that  the  following  Members  of  the 
Senate  be  included  as  additional  coepon- 
sors  of  my  joint  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  114:  Senators  Andrews. 
Hayakawa,  Huhprret,  Riegle,  and 
Thurmond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  was  of  the 
impressionable  age  of  12  at  the  time 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1956.  I 
still  remember  what  a  powerful  influence 
it  had  on  me  at  the  time.  I  knew,  of 
course,  of  our  great  revolution  and  of 
many  others  from  my  parents,  teachers, 
and  from  books.  But  here,  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  could  actually  follow  a  great 
revolution  at  the  time  it  was  unfolding. 
It  was  an  outstanding  lesson  in  modern 
history  for  many  members  of  my  gen- 
eration. We  were  bitterly  disappointed 
that  even  the  sacrifice  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  could  not  bring  freedom 
for  the  Hungarian  people.  I  could  not 
understand  why  we  had  not  done  more 
to  help  them  liberate  themselves  from 
the  Soviet  yoke. 

I   have  never   forgotten   that  lesson 


since,  the  example  of  a  freedom-loving 
people  to  rise  up  and  fight  courageously 
against  the  overpowering  strength  of  the 
Soviet  colonial  army.  I  intended  to  pay 
respect  to  those  who  sacrificed  their  Uves 
in  that  struggle  when  I  asked  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  introducing  a  reso- 
lution to  this  effect.  I  want  to  thank  the 
30  gentlemen  who  responded  favorably 
to  my  request. 

In  the  meantime.  I  learned  that  a 
similar  resolution  with  different  lan- 
giiage  had  passed  the  House  last 
Wednesday  and,  Mr.  President,  we  all 
agree  that  the  speedy  passage  of  this 
resolution  is  what  is  most  important  and. 
therefore.  I  support  the  passage  of  the 
House  version  in  place  of  the  text  I  have 
submitted. 

Mr.  President,  another  source  of  in- 
spiration for  my  resolution  came  from 
the  friends  I  have  among  former  Hun- 
garian freedomfighters  and  from  those 
members  of  Connecticut's  Hungarian 
community  who  had  to  flee  their  former 
homeland,  after  the  Soviet  invasion 
crushed  the  revolution.  These  former 
refugees  enriched  my  State  immensely 
with  their  talent  and  industry. 

Finally,  let  me  mention  that  I  am  very 
proud  of  two  letters  I  received  from  two 
friends  the  other  day.  in  support  of  my 
resolution.  One  came  from  former  Gen- 
eral Bela  Kiraly.  commander-in-chief  of 
the  freedom-flghter  forces  in  the  1956 
revolution.  He  is  now  a  distinguished 
professor  of  history  in  New  York  City 
and  generations  of  young  Americans  can 
benefit  from  his  experience  and  scholar- 
ship. Instead  of  writing  about  his  own 
deeds  his  letter  stresses  the  importance 
of  not  forgetting  "those  who  gave  their 
lives  for  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  Hungarians  and  also  for  human 
rights,  freedom  and  justice  everywhere 
In  the  world." 

A  former  college  professor  of  mine  and 
a  dear  friend,  Janos  Decsy  of  Bolton, 
Conn.,  sent  the  other  letter.  He  was  also 
a  top  mihtary  leader  of  the  revolution, 
chief  of  staff  of  General  Kiraly.  His  body 
bears  the  marks  of  numerous  Soviet  bul- 
lets. I  am  fortunate  to  have  been  his 
student  and  proud  being  his  friend.  His 
inspiring  letter  draws  a  perfect  parallel 
between  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  list  of  demands  the  heroes 
of  Hungary  fought  for,  the  inalienable 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  spirit  of  paying 
tributes  to  the  heroes  who  sacrificed 
their  lives  for  the  universal  cause  of 
freedom  and  honoring  those  who.  after 
their  escape  from  Hungary  became  lUch 
a  great  asset  to  our  country  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  Ihe  floor. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  following  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  : ) 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
23d  of  October  will  mark  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  davm  of  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  of  1956.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper,  therefore,  that  we  in  the 
Senate  take  this  time  to  reflect  upon,  and 
reassert  our  abiding  commitment  to,  the 
love  for  liberty  which  inspired  the  Hun- 
garian people  in  1956. 
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Soviet  ty 
now  darke 


Against  c  dds  which  were  sure  to  over- 
whelm, as  i:  ideed  they  did  in  a  matter  of 
a  very  few  days.  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters  strick  back  at  the  Soviet  army 
of  occupatijn  which  had  for  more  than 
a  decade  a, tempted  to  crush  the  intel- 
lectual, polijtical,  and  economic  Ufe  of  the 
Hungarian  people.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Hungarian^  risked,  and  lost,  their  very 
lives  because  they  wanted  to  live  free  of 
y — a  tyranny  which  has 
ed  the  lives  of  most  of  the 
proud  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

To  the  oontlnuing  advantage  of  our 
own  Natioa,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Hungarians  fled  to  the  West  in  1956,  and 
many  of  tl^m  settled  here.  They  are  as 
valued  and  I  vital  a  part  of  the  American 
people  as  wfc  have. 

Americans  too  young  to  remember  the 
events  of  1856  tend,  I  think,  to  take  too 
much  for  granted  the  liberties  which  we 
ind  which  have  allowed  this 
prosper  during  its  205  years 
of  indeperidence.  Recalling  Hungary's 
heroic  figh;  for  freedom — a  fight  which 
I  believe  co  itlnues  even  today,  which  will 
continue  uptil  Hungary  is  finally  free — 
the  people  of  the  United 
what  it  is  that  distinguishes 
this  county. 
And  it  wi  U  help  us  all  to  be  c(Hitinually 
the  central  struggle  of  our 
battle  between  the  forces  of 
totalitariai  ism  and  the  states  guided  ac- 


all  enjoy 
country  to 


will  remind 
States  just 


aware  of 
time:  The 


cording  to 
not  forget 


cannot  foruet  the  revolution  of  1956.  an 
effort  by  a  proud  people  to  establish  a 
democratic  society  such  as  our  own.  We 
shall  not  Ignore  their  fate,  though  the 
years  pass  without  immediate  improve- 
ment. Their  fate  is  inextricably  linked  to 
our  own.  V  'e  honor  Hungary's  heroes  as 
our  own.  That  is  why  we  should  adopt 
the  resolut  Ion  now  before  us,  of  which  I 
am  proud   ;o  be  a  cosponsor.* 

Mr.   LE\TN.   Mr.   President.   I   would 
like  to  tale  this  opportimity  to  speak 
I  of  the  resolution  to  authorize 
1981,  as  "Himgarian  Freedom 


Bv 
ceeded  (at 
demands 
ber  1. 
put  an 
days,  the 
Tens  of 


enl 


democratic  ideals.  We  must 
the  people  of  Hungary.  We 


in  support 
October  23, 
Day." 

A  quart^  of  a  century  ago,  on  Octo- 
ber 23.  1955.  Hungarian  students,  work- 
ers, intellectuals,  and  peasants  joined  in 
a  demonst -ation  to  express  their  views 
on  nationa  I  policy.  They  used  this  occa- 
sion to  pujllsh  demands  for  independ- 
ence free  e  ections.  and  the  end  of  Soviet 
political  ar  d  military  control  and  exploi- 
tation. The  demonstration  which  had 
started  peicefully  was  soon  ignited  by 
the  Hungarian  police  and  Soviet  troops 
causing  it  ^o  explode  into  a  violent  revo- 
lution. 

The  rev  jlutionaries  picked  up  arms 
for  their  ciuse  and  became  known  for- 
ever as  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters. 
The  freedc  m  fighters'  unflagging  efforts 
were  fuele(  1  by  their  desire  to  discard  the 
yolk  of  So  net  despotism  and  emerge  an 
independe:  it  nation. 


garians  died  in  the  valiant  struggle  for 
freedom.  Hundreds  of  thousands  were 
forced  to  flee. 

Their  courage  and  valour  has  been 
recognized  worldwide.  In  1957,  Time 
magazine  named  the  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighter  as  "Man  of  the  Year."  Time 
told  us  that: 

The  Man  of  the  Year  had  many  faces,  but 
he  was  faceless:  he  had  many  names  but  he 
was  not  nameless.  History  would  know  him 
by  the  face.  Intense,  relentless,  desperate  and 
determined,  that  he  had  worn  on  the  even- 
ing of  CXitober  33  In  the  streeto  of  Budapeet; 
history  would  know  him  by  the  name  he  had 
chosen  for  himself  durlnjf  his  dauntless  con- 
test with  Soviet  tanks:  the  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighters. 

In  1956,  the  Freedom  Fighters  fought 
for  independence  in  their  native  Hun- 
gary. But  the  significance  of  their 
struggle  is  not  bounded  by  time  or 
space— it  is  man's  eternal,  universal 
stniggle.  The  last  two  lines  of  a  famous 
Himgarian  revoutionary  song  poetically 
relates  their  cry.  essentially  the  same  cry 
heard  from  all  people  seeking  freedom 
throughout  time.  "Long  live  Hungarian 
freedom.  Long  live  our  homeland." 

I  commend  my  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut for  his  extraordinary  leadership  in 
this  matter.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  S.  807 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
170,  S.  807,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with  in- 
structions that  the  committee  shall  re- 
strict its  examination  to  subsections  (O 
through  (f)  of  1005  of  title  I  of  the  bill, 
and  that  the  committee  shall  have  20 
calendar  days  in  which  to  report  the  bill 
or  be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Louisiana,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
middle  district  of  Louisiana  for  the  term 
of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  reported  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  today  of  Stanford  O.  F^ird- 
well.  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  middle  district  of  Louisiana  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator's  request?  Hear- 
ing none,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  caaseaX.  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9: 15  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  pursuant 
to  the  previous  order  until  9 :  15  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:28  pjn.,  recessed  imtil  Wednesday, 
October  21.  1981,  at  9:15  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Stanford  O.  Bardwell,  Jr.,   of 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  20, 1981 : 

TH£  Jttdxciabt 

Jesse  E.  Eschbach,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  seventh  circuit  vice 
Luther  M.  Swygert,  retired. 

John  Bailey  Jones,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  South 
Dakota  vice  Fred  J.  Nlchol,  retired. 

James  C.  Cacherls.  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Vir- 
ginia vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  95-486   approved,  October  20.   1978. 
Depabtment  of  Justice 

Denny  L.  Sampson,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  Richard  J.  Dunn,  term 
expired. 

In  the  Ant  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  !n  ac- 
cordance with  section  601,  title  VI,  Transi- 
tion Provisions,  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  of  1980.  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

LINE    OF   THE   AIR    FORCE 

To  he  major  general 

Abrahamson.  Jameo  A.,  540-34-7989. 
Acker.  William  P  .  237-42-3710. 
Ahmann.  James  K..  406-34-1017. 
Armstrong.  Spence  M.,  526-64-2967. 
Baglnskl.  James  I..  213-28-5913. 
Baxter.  Walter  H..  HI.  454-34-6667. 
Beck.  Stanley  C,  527-28-7053. 
Bedke.  Ernest  A..  519-38-7786. 
Bennett.  Donald  W.  232-50-8473. 
Boverle,  Richard  T..  499-32-6104. 
Bowling.  Melvln  G.   422-40-8190. 
Broadwater.  Theodore  D..  179-24-6733. 
Brown,  Bill  V..  510-24-4133. 
Brown.  James  L.,  461-38-6413. 
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Brown.  James  R  ,  565-36-3216. 
Brown.  Norma  T..  626-30-6862. 
Buck.  John  T.,  3aa-26-6193. 
Buckman.  Louis  C.  449-64-3696. 
Burns.  Kenneth  D.,  566-36-0759. 
Burpee,  Richard  A..  363-30-8659. 
Campbell,  William  J..  387-26-0119. 
Cathey,  Carl  H..  Jr..  244-36-7303. 
Chain,  John  T.,  Jr..  161-28-5418. 
Chubb,  Melvln  F..  Jr..  490-44-9740. 
Eddlns.  Nell  L.,  520-30-3383. 
Edwards,  George  A.,  Jr.,  414-40-8472. 
Edwards.  Jay  T..  III.  410-44-6723. 
Enney.  James  C,  283-24-1982. 
Evans.  Donald  L..  570-22-6591. 
Fulcher.  Martin  C  652-38-1284. 
Garrison.  Lawrence  D.,  648-36-4414. 
Ooodall,  Harry  A  .  288-28-0199. 
Graham.  Irwin  P..  249-38-8267. 
Gray.  David  L.,  eO"  28-0924. 
Gregory.  Jack  I..  401-46-9833. 
Haeffner,  Fred  A.,  726-10-7497. 
Hall,  Titus  C,  469-30-1074. 
Halloran.  Patrick  J..  471-26-6958. 
Hecker,  Guy  L.,  Jr..  424-38-0092. 
Hendricks.   Gerald  K  .  544-22-2944. 
Hoover.  William  W.,  338-26-4110. 
Kelley.  Robert  E.,  049-24-0301. 
Larson.  Doyle  E.,  477-26-9917. 
Light.  James  E..  Jr..  366-28-9187. 
Lynch.   George   C   574-09-1934. 
MacLaren.  William  G.,  Jr.,  176-22-2172. 
Marks.  John  B..  Jr.,  437-38-3811. 
Marquez,  Leo.  525-70-7698. 
Marshall,  James  H.,  227-30-0802. 
Masterson,  William  E..  379-30-6788. 
Maxson.  William  B.,  297-26-0238. 
McCarthy,  Robert  P..  021-24-5003. 
McCartney,  Forrest  S..  535-24-8198. 
McCartney,   Keith   D..   480-28-8392. 
Mohney.  Russell  E.,  284-26-2591. 
Morris,  Harry  A.,  557-30-1759. 
Nugteren,  Cornelius.  503-30-5575. 
Palmerton.  Lelghton   R.,  604-16-5756. 
Patton,  Marvin  C,  524-22-0507. 
Paulk,  John  R..  253-48-7056. 
Payne.  Don  H.,  449-30-6238. 
Peek.  Kenneth  L..  Jr.,  314-30-4967. 
Peterson,  MUton  R..  547-30-8133. 
Pfautz.  James  C.  196-20-2334. 
Plckltt.  John  L..  451-44-6719. 
Plotrowskl.  John  L..  378-28-6898. 
Powers,  Winston  D..   116-18-8040. 
Randerson.  John  T     098-22-5729. 
Reynolds.  Marc  C,  604-16-1608. 
Rider.   Graham   W..   381-26-6463. 
Rogers.  Albert  G..  267-40-8969. 
Rohr,   Davis  C.  391-22-9105. 
Russ.   Robert  D..   537-28-9188. 
Saxer,   Richard  K..  287-26-1820. 
Schrupp.  Walter  C.  483-24-8939. 
Secord.  Richard  V..  302-24-7854. 
Sherman,  Stuart  H.,  Jr.,  251-64-4005. 
Smith,   Carl  R..  206-26-3647. 
Smith,  Perry  M.,   114-26-6130. 
Smothermon,  James  P..  431-66-9642. 
Spangrud,  Casper  T..  627-54-2609. 
Taylor.  Robert  C  ,  493-34-0070. 
Usher,  William  R..  031-24-6787. 
Vojvodlch,  Mele,  Jr..  235-42-3435. 
Watklns.  Jack  L.,  197-24-1637. 
Whltlatch,   Wayne   E.,   479-24-0179. 
Woods,   Charles  E..  228-20-7672. 

CHAPLAIN 

Carr.  Richard,  652-22-8398. 

DENTAL     CORPS 

Kolodny,  Stanley  C.  455-28-5866. 

MEDICAL     CORPS 

Bralllar.  Max  B.,  410-64-2170. 
Chesney.  Murphy  A..  415-38-0473. 
Ord,  John  W..  542-16-9009. 
Unger.  Howard  R.,  206-16-2579. 

LINE    or   THE    AIR    FORCE 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Abel.  Richard  P.,  282-24-9932. 
Aldrldge,  Donald  O  ,  486-34-6278. 
Alexander,  Michael  H.,  481-34-9617. 
Alklre,  Melvln  G.,  216-32-1998. 
Autery,  Clarence  R..  459-54-4896. 
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Babcock.  Leon  W..  Jr.,  311-30-7236. 
Barnes.  Jerome  R..  Jr..  267-40-1473. 
Backel.  Robert  D..  535-30-8971. 
Beer.  Carl  N  .  214-30-1913. 
Bell.  Kenneth  H..  458-44-8082. 
Bishop.  Charles  E.,  005-28-1158. 
Boddle.  James  T.,  Jr.,  213-30-0932. 
Bowden.  WllUam  P..  431-58-0401. 
Brandt.  Thomas  C,  204-28-9199. 
Breckner.  William  J.,  Jr..  296-28-3373. 
Brooks.  Elmer  T.,  679-42-8140. 
Brown.  Donald  D..  119-24-4891. 
Brown,  Stanford  E..  327-20-2741. 
Bruno.  America  P..  205-16-9960. 
Budner.  John  R.,  234-36-7665. 
Buhrow.  Robert  E..  456-38-9240. 
Buzard,  Lyman  E..  631-22-0336. 
Callaghan.  James  T..  359-28-2527. 
Campbell.  Duncan  W..  626-42-2984. 
Cams.  Michael  P.  C,  576-48-9103. 
Casey.  Aloyslus  G..  169-24-4566. 
Cassldy.  Duane  H..  194-26-2682. 
Caudry.  Robert  D..  462-44-1313. 
Charles.  William  M..  Jr..  188-22-7190. 
Connolly.  Joseph  H..  153-22-1526. 
Constantlne.  WllUam  M..  498-34-6511. 
Cooney.  Wilson  C.  209-24-2396. 
Craig,  Thomas  L..  436-54-8105. 
Cunningham.  Charles  J..  Jr..  197-26-1874. 
Curtis.  Lewis  G.,  010-26-6360. 
Darling.  Thomas  G..  460-44-5474. 
Davis.  MUford  E,,  010-3C-4892. 
Dever.  James  C.  Jr..  162-26-9122. 
Dlvlch.  Chris  O.,  604-26-9714. 
Doran.  John  J.,  Jr..  013-24-3203. 
Doyle.  WllUam  L..  Jr..  563-36-5239. 
Dreyer.  Christian  F..  Jr..  677-46-0193. 
Dugan.  Michael  J..  091-28-2234. 
Dimwoody.  Richard  H..  068-24-6764. 
Durham.  Archer  L..  549-38-9447. 
Dyer,  Plntard  M..  m,  439-36-8540. 
Erlckson,  Duane  H..  483-48-3584. 
Ferguson.  Alonzo  L.,  579-36-3439. 
Forgan,  David  W..  366-26-6056. 
Geran.  Daniel  B..  291-26-7370. 
Glddlngs,  Edward  N..  046-28-9245. 
Goodman.  Donald  W.,  604-26-8441. 
Gorton.  WUllam  A..  261-48-3693. 
Granger.  James  I..  254-38-7324. 
GrlfBth.  John  E.,  512-22-7822 
Hamm,  Charles  R.,  431-52-4669. 
Hansen.  Alfred  O..  067-26-5750. 
Harbour.  Elbert  E..  427-66-3504. 
Harpe.  Wlnfleld  S..  258-46-9088. 
Hatch.  Monroe  W..  Jr.,  433-58-0993. 
Heinz.  Edward  J.,  471-32-4675. 
Hlckey,  Thomas  J.,  478-40-1715. 
Hocker.  Jesse  S..  402-36-6773. 
Hodges.  Paul  H.,  647-38-9187. 
Hughes.  Harley  A..  441-34-0667. 
Hyde,  John  P..  296-28-8595. 
Ingram.  Richard  A..  467-38-6030. 
Jacobs.  Delbert  H..  535-28-3721. 
Jacobson,  Ralph  H..  528-36-3966. 
Johnson.  Hansford  T.,  261-58-7597. 
Jones.  James  G..  278-30-0928. 
Kaehn.  Albert  J..  Jr..  074-24-6024. 
Karns.  Robert  C.  510-20-3450 
Klmsey,  Melbourne.  264-40-4000. 
Kirk.  William  L..  433-48-5527. 
Lamberson.  Donald  L.,  308-30-0260. 
Larson,  Gerald  D..  069-24-7244. 
Lary,  Buford  D..  461-48-9827. 
Lasater.  John  R..  529-36-2400. 
Lenskl,  Albert  J..  354-22-1612. 
Lltke.  Donald  P  .  524-38-6926. 
Lueker.  Rano  E..  529-28-8273. 
Lukens,  Leland  K,.  309-28-9776. 
Lustlg.  Sheldon  J.,  059-22-9730. 
Mall.  WllUam  J..  Jr..  183-26-5824. 
Masterson.  Gordon  P..  366-32-6989. 
McCann.  Robert  I..  011-28-0707. 
McCarthy.  James  P.,  288-28-9866. 
McCausland,  Charles.  113-26-5988. 
Mclnerney.  Thomas  G..  336-30-8726. 
McPeak.  Merrill  A..  564-44-2868. 
Meyer,  Richard  L..  531-28-1741. 
Monahan,  George  L..  Jr..  470-32-0699. 
Moore.  Joseph  D.,  255-54-3753. 
Morgan.  Joe  P..  410-44-9420. 
Nelson.  Michael  A..  560-46-5214. 
Nichols,  David  L.,  509-28-0901. 


Oaks,  Robert  C,  528-42-8163. 
Odgera,  Peter  W.,  143-24-4055. 
Overacker,  William  E.,  257-56-3372. 
Padden,  Maurice  C,  232-36-4802. 
Patterson,  Robert  B.,  237-42-6886. 
Patton.  David  L.,  215-28-2243. 
Peat.  Randall  D.,  329-28-3055. 
Pedroli.  AttJlo.  016-24-6614. 
Perroots.  Leonard  H.,  236-^6-8026. 
Petty.  Robert  O  ,  469-46-9938. 
Pettyjohn.  Jimmy  C,  626-36-»676. 
Plow^den,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  2£0-48-6191. 
Poe.  Eugene  M..  Jr..  238-42-9333. 
Poore.  Walter  H.,  248-48-5133. 
Powers,  George  B..  Jr.,  527-34-9486. 
Prather,  Gerald  L.,  266-48-8510. 
Preston.  Raymond  C,  Jr.,  469-34-3069. 
Prince.  Philip  S..  517-40-0276. 
Pryor.  Richard  W.,  365-30-2949. 
Rachel,  Allen  K  .  445-28-8309. 
Randolph.  Bernard  P.,  434-46-9726. 
Rans.  Donald  L..  316-34-6754. 
Richards.  Thomas  C,  673-36-4941. 
Rogers.  Craven  C.  Jr.,  678-46-3443. 
Rosenberg,  Robert  A.,  486-36-2318. 
Sawyer,  Thomas  W.,  557-42-2416. 
Schwankl.  Gerald  C.  533-28-3002. 
Sechler,  Henry  J..  477-34-2551. 
Shaud.  John  A..  280-30-7739. 
Shaw,  WUllam  M.,  Jr..  342-46-7811. 
Sheppard.  Jack  W.,  297-26-0603. 
Shields,  WlUlam  L..  Jr.,  648-34-6313. 
Shuler,  ElUe  G.,  Jr.,  249-50-1947. 
Sklpton.  Charles  P..  287-28-0483. 
Smith.  Monroe  T.,  264-34-1200, 
Springer.  Robert  D..  203-20-5769. 
Steere.  Richard  E.,  559-40-3819. 
Stihl.  John  T..  559-38-1457. 
Storrle.  John  H.,  457-34-4048. 
Stukel.  Donald  J..  503-46-3291. 
Swalm,  Thomas  S..  560-32-9470. 
Thurman.  WUllam  E..  401-38-S8I7. 
Tlbbets.  Larry  N..  309-34-5140. 
TldweU.  Marlon  P.,  638-26-7744. 
Tobin.  Thomas  O..  508-38-7813. 
Todd.  Harold  W..  577-62-2686. 
Tolbert.  WUllam  T.,  428-66-0049. 
Urschler.  Regis  F.  A..  168-28-9834. 
Vaught.  WUmaL.,  350-26-5416. 
Vlolett.  Russell  L..  524-46-5062. 
Vogt.  Donald  A.,  322-22-0637. 
Wacker.  Rudolph  P.,  072-24-3093. 
Wagoner,  Paul  D..  312-32-1104. 
Ward,  Brlen  D..  529-38-6861. 
Webb.  WUllam  B..  263-60-4091. 
Weiss.  Bernard  L.,  146-60-6060. 
Wharton.  Browning  C.  Jr..  224-32-6439. 
Williams.  Gordon  E..  002-22-6525. 
Williams,  Harold  J.  M..  258-52-3625. 
Wlnne,  Clinton  H.,  Jr.,  086-24-8866. 
Wright.  Clifton  D..  Jr..  263-48-2069. 

CHAPLAIN 

Collins,  John  A.,  026-34-2486. 

JTn>CE    ADVOCATES 

Glnsburg.  Gordon  A.,  297-26-7943. 
Lowry,  Joseph  R.,  608-20-4471. 
Teagarden,  C.  C.  339-26-4089. 

MEDICAL    COKPS 

Doppelt,  Predric  P..  061-26-4294. 
Greendyke,  WUllam  H.   136-32-7374. 
Miller.  Monte  B..  489-30-3391. 
Parker.  Gerald  W  .  104-23-9180. 
Rogers,  Bealer  T..  Jr.,  267-28-0570. 
VandenboE.  Kermlt  Q..  604-14-9683. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

Wagner,  Donald  B  ,  205-22-4361. 

NT7RSX    CORPS 

Wells.  Sarah  P..  148-20-3185. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  19.  1981 : 

DEPARTMENT   OF   JUSTICE 

Standford  O.  Bardwell,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district 
of  Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


October  20,  1981 


OR  WASTELAND:  A 
TIME  TO  CHOOSE 


Tiesday.  October  20,  1981 
JONES     of     Tennessee.     Mr. 
I  take  this  opportunity  today 
attention  of  my  colleagues 
re*;ent   accomplishment    by   my 
friend,  Mr.  R.  Neil  Sampson,  vice 
of  the  National  Association 
Districts.  Neil  is  well- 
a(mong  those  of  us  who  are  in- 
soil  and  water  conservation 
and  programs,  and  he  no 
11  soon  gain  nationwide  atten- 
the  publication  of  his  new 
Farmland    or    Wasteland:    A 
Choose.  " 

book  comes  at  a  very  oppor- 
as  the  House  is  currertly 
the  Food  and  Agriculture 
which  includes  a  compre- 
lackage  of  soil  and  water  con- 
initiatives  aimed  at  helping 
many  of  our  major  natural 
problems.  In  his  book,  Neil 
a  remarkable  job  of  research - 
serious  issues  that  confront 
agricultural  base,  and  as  the 
he  has  raised  the  rele- 
timely  questions  of  the  day. 
sponsored  a  reception  to 
and  his  achievement,  and 
you  joined  us  that  day  and 
presented  with  an  autographed 
Farmland    or    Wasteland.  " 
reservation,     I     recommend 
wi)rk  to  all  of  you  who  have  an 
in  the  future  of  our  Nation 


liind. 


Folloviiing  is  an  excellent  review  of 

Farmland  or  Wasteland"  which  was 

authored  by  Ms.  Helene  C.  Monberg, 

Washinj  ton    news   correspondent    for 

the  Wes  ;ern  Resources  Wrap-Up: 

Protec:ing  America's  farmlands  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  important  land- use  issue  of 
the  1980'! ,  from  county  courthouses  all  over 
America  o  the  halls  of  Congress.  "—R.  Neil 
Sampson,  "Farmland  or  Wasteland, "  9-81. 

Our  ne  ct  crisis:  loss  of  good  farmland  to 
"bucksho ;  urbanization"  and  other  housing 
developm  ;nts,  to  new  water  aind  power  proj- 
ects, strip  mining  and  other  developments 
at  a  mind  boggling  rate. 
This  is  loupled  with  sheet  and  rill  soil  ero- 
whi4h  came  to  4  billion  tons  of  dis- 
a  year  in  1977.  according  to  the 
Con^rvation  Service  (SCS)  of  the  U.S. 
of  Agriculture  (USDA).  "With 
of  (soil)  loss  each  year  it  would 
100  years  to  wash  away  every 
of  cropland  now  being  farmed  in 
United  States,"  according  to  R.  Neil 
a  professional  soil  conservationist, 
ne^  book,  "Farmland  or  Wasteland," 


published  by  Rodale  Books  of  Emmaus,  Pa. 
It  forecasts  an  emerging  crisis  in  loss  of 
farmland. 

"Every  hour.  al)OUt  320  acres  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural land  are  converted  to  non-farm 
uses.  Not  all  of  that  land  is  cropland,  but 
about  100  acres  are.  and  another  100-120 
acres  have  the  physical  capability  of  being 
used  for  cropland.  Losing  220  acres  of  exist- 
ing and  potential  cropland  an  hour  means 
IfBing  over  5,000  acres  every  day— the  equiv- 
alent of  23  average  Missouri  farms.  It  means 
an  area  the  size  of  the  average  Missouri 
county  every  2.5  months,  and  the  equivalent 
of  the  whole  sUte  by  the  year  2000.  It 
means  paving  over  a  one-mile-wide  strip 
from  New  York  to  California  every  year." 
Sampson  states  in  "Farmland  or  Waste- 
land." 

"Each  year  we  lose  the  capacity  to 
produce  at>out  2  million  tons  of  com.  worth 
some  $220  million"  at  the  price  of  $3  a 
bushel.  "This  year's  losses  must  be  added  to 
last  year's  losses,  and  next  year's  losses  will 
add  to  both,  until  the  total  economic  impact 
from  our  wasteful  land  use  practices  over  a 
few  years  adds  up  to  an  appalling  economic 
toll. 

"Cropland  is  not  the  only  agricultural 
land  that  is  affected,  either,  and  there  are 
other  important  agricultural  values  being 
lost  each  day.  Nearly  1,500  acres  of  pasture- 
land  and  rangeland  are  converted  on  an  av- 
erage day.  which  would,  if  kept  in  agricul- 
tural use.  continue  to  provide  meat,  milk, 
wool  and  leather.  Conservative  estimates  of 
the  amount  of  meat  production  lost  from 
each  year's  land  loss  would  add  up  to  some  8 
million  pounds.  The  future  supply  of 
lumber  and  paper  products  is  likewise  di- 
minished, by  the  conversion  of  2,250  acres 
of  forestland  each  day, "  Sampson  observes 
in  "Farmland  or  Wasteland." 

BUCKSHOT  URBANIZATION 

In  the  old  days,  people  moved  from  farms 
to  towns  and  cities.  Today  the  trend  is  the 
reverse,  with  many  people  who  aren't  farm- 
ers moving  to  rural  areas— a  trend  that 
Sampson  calls  "buckshot  urbanization."  a 
term  originally  coined,  he  says,  by  Charles 
E.  Little  of  the  American  Land  Forum.  "In 
the  typical  (buckshot  urbanization)  pattern, 
small  spots  of  growth,  many  only  a  few 
houses  in  size,  grow  up  in  a  random  pattern 
thruout  the  farming  region,  until  the  map 
looks  like  someone  stood  back  and  shot  at  it 
with  a  shotgun.  There  is  little  logic  to  the 
shape  of  the  growth,  except  that  it  will 
almost  always  be  defined  by  the  system  of 
farm-to-market  roads,"  according  to  Samp- 
son in  "Farmland  or  Wasteland." 

In  areas  where  new  residential  develop- 
ments have  sprung  up,  they  tend  to  displace 
farming  entirely,  he  points  out.  Research 
done  by  the  American  Land  Forum  found, 
for  example,  "In  the  Medford  Valley  in 
Oregon,  a  fruit-growing  and  specialty-crop 
industry  is  being  threatened  by  new  residen- 
tial development.  In  the  valleys  of  New 
Mexico,  irrigated  cropland  provides  not  only 
the  resource  base  for  agriculture:  it  is  also 
the  only  place  for  new  housing.  Most  of  the 
surrounding  land  is  in  public  ownership  and 
not  available  for  purchase.  This  irrigated 
land— only  1.3  percent  of  the  land  in  Santa 
Fe  County,  for  instance— is  going  out  of  ag- 


riculture rapidly,  and  with  it,  the  traditional 
way  of  life  of  the  Hispanic  community, 
which  is  based,  in  part,  on  agricultural  self- 
sufficiency." 

But  under  "buckshot  urbanization,"  the 
displacement  of  farming  takes  longer  and  is 
more  painful.  Sampson  elaborates  in  "Farm- 
land or  Wasteland."  The  reason,  he  ex- 
plains, is  that,  without  zoning,  a  conflict  de- 
velotts  between  the  farmers  and  their  new 
non-farm  rural  neighbors,  who  object  to 
noisy  farm  machinery,  the  odors  from  farm 
bams,  feedlots  or  silage  pits,  ditch  mainte- 
nance programs,  brush-killing  agents  on  for- 
estland and  the  like.  He  cites  the  concern  of 
foresters  in  Southern  Oregon,  where  some 
buckshot  urbanization  has  taken  place. 
'The  scattering  of  homes  and  other  devel- 
opment into  remote  forest  areas  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  Increase  in  forest  fires. 
In  addition,  the  influx  of  new  residents  and 
the  views  they  bring  as  to  how  the  natural 
resources  of  the  region  should  be  used  are 
affecting  the  management  of  the  public 
lands"  in  Southern  Oregon.  "Forest  Service 
rangers/must  begin  to  plan  timber  sales  and 
other  resource  uses  with  the  desires— and 
political  power— of  the  new  residents,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  cattlemen  and  lumber 
industry  in  mind"  in  siddition  to  farmers. 
"In  every  instance,  no  matter  who  appears 
the  aggrieved  party,  industry  ends  up  the 
loser."  Sampson  states. 

Finally,  farmers  get  tired  of  the  hassles 
and  despair  about  the  future  of  farming  in 
such  settings,  and  productivity  of  their  land 
starts  to  suffer,  he  observes.  "There  is  little 
incentive  to  maintain  soils,  soil  conservation 
practices  and  structures,  barns,  drainage 
and  fencing  if  a  farmer  is  going  to  sell  his 
land  to  a  land  speculator  or  develofjer  in  the 
near  future.  .  .  .  With  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  the  nation's  highest  quality  crop- 
land lying  in  proximity  to  urban  areas,  the 
impact  of  diminished  productivity  due  to  a 
lower  level  of  soil  care  in  these  regions  is  in- 
creased. .  .  .  When  farmers  begin  to  doubt 
that  farming  has  a  strong  economic  future 
in  their  area,  it  may  not  have  any  future  at 
all,"  Sampson  concludes  in  "Farmland  or 
Wasteland." 

RESERVOIRS,  POWER  PROJECTS,  STRIP  MINING 

A  Study  carried  out  by  USDA  on  potential 
cropland  in  1975  indicated  about  2.9  million 
acres  of  agricultural  land  each  year  were 
being  converted  to  non-farm  uses  during  the 
period  1967-75.  "Nationally,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  estimates  that  about 
200,000  acres  are  being  lost  to  reservoirs 
each  year.  Between  1967  and  1975,  it  was  es- 
timated that  some  1.5  million  acres  of  prime 
farmland  were  lost  to  reservoir  develop- 
ment," Sampson  says.  Hydro  sites  are  often 
25,000  acres  in  size. 

Surface  mining,  largely  for  coal,  is  an- 
other user  of  good  farmland,  according  to 
Sampson,  in  "Farmland  or  Wastelsmd." 
"Before  1965,  about  3.2  million  acres  had 
been  surfsu;e-mined  for  all  minerals  in  the 
United  States.  Since  that  time,  disturbed 
land  has  increased  to  4  million  acres  in  1972, 
4.4  million  acres  in  1974,  and  5.7  million 
acres  in  1977.  SCS  estimates  that  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  land  disturbance  due  to  surface 
mining  now  averages  about  400.000  acres 
per  year,"  he  says.  Much  mining  does  not 
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take  place,  of  course,  on  land  until  recently 
under  cultivation,  but  a  fair  amount  has, 
particularly  in  coal-rich  Illinois  and  North 
Dakota,  which  also  contain  prime  farmland, 
he  observes.  Furthermore,  he  adds,  mining 
tends  to  cause  a  lot  of  other  land  disturb- 
ance, with  the  construction  of  new  haul 
roads,  storage  areas  and  other  activities 
which  "use  half  again  as  much  land  as  is  ac- 
tually mined."  Finally.  Sampson,  a  native  of 
the  Palouse  country  in  the  Panhandle  of 
Idaho  also  famed  for  its  lead  and  silver 
mines,  just  plain  doesn't  believe  those  ads 
about  the  high  productivity  of  reclaimed 
strip-mined  land  to  farming.  He  doubts  man 
can  restore  top  soil  made  by  nature.  'There 
is  far  too  little  experience  to  know  when, 
and  under  what  conditions,  that  can  be  reli- 
ably done, "  he  says. 

Sampson  dwells  on  power  in  several  as- 
pects in  "Farmland  or  Wasteland. "  One 
aspect  is  on  how  the  energy  cnmch  has  run 
up  farmers'  costs.  Another  is  how  electrical 
generation  and  transmission  use  up  land.  He 
cites  set-asides  for  the  Antelope  Valley  gen- 
erating station  in  North  Dakota,  "which 
needs  600  acres  of  farmland  for  its  site  and 
will  also  entail  the  strip-mining  of  another 
2,000  acres  of  North  Dakota  farmland  for  its 
fuel,"  and  that's  a  relatively  small  oper- 
ation. He  quotes  estimates  from  several 
sources  that  it  will  take  another  1.5-2  mil- 
lion acres  to  site  new  coal  and  nuclear  power 
plants,  and  another  1.5-3  million  additional 
acres  to  move  the  energy  to  consumers  via 
right-of-way  set-asides  for  electrical  trans- 
mission before  year  2000. 

Among  the  sUtes  which  are  facing  major 
losses  of  their  farmland  base,  by  year  2000, 
according  to  a  USDA  1977  study,  were  New 
Mexico,  50  percent,  and  Utah,  35  percent, 
Sampson  observes.  The  largest  losses  are 
centered  In  the  Northeast  and  Florida,  but 
the  losses  in  these  Western  states  are  par- 
ticularly serious  because  of  their  small  pri- 
vate farm  base. 

TRENDS 

Other  trends  are  largely  negative  Insofar 
as  keeping  good  farmland  in  the  production 
of  present  crops  and  other  types  of  food,  ac- 
cording to  Sampson.  There  is  much  discus- 
sion these  days  about  using  land  to  grow 
crops  for  energy— such  as  com  for  ethanol 
to  make  gasohol— rubber,  plastics,  plastic 
additives,  coatings  and  printing  Inks,  adhe- 
sives,  lubricants,  detergents,  newsprint  and 
paper,  synthetic  and  natural  fibers  and 
waxes.  The  products  listed  above  have  to  be 
imported.  If  it  became  a  national  goal  to 
grow  the  materials  which  are  the  base  of 
such  products  domestically,  SCS  estimates 
it  would  take  about  55  million  acres  of  Isuid, 
according  to  Sampson.  Much,  but  not  all,  of 
the  acreage  for  these  non-food  crops  would 
have  to  idle  present  food  production,  Samp- 
son says  in  "Farmland  or  Wasteland. "  Gua- 
yule,  used  in  making  rubber,  and  jojoba, 
used  in  making  lubricants  and  waxes,  can 
both  be  grown  in  deserts,  and  might  be 
grown  in  the  Southwest,  he  speculates. 

For  many  reasons,  Sampson,  with  deep 
roots  in  farming  with  irrigation  in  Northern 
Idaho,  does  not  see  much  new  acreage  being 
put  into  irrigation  in  this  country.  He  sees 
this  as  a  definite  minus  to  our  farmland 
base,  as  "irrigated  agriculture  produced  27 
percent  of  the  value  of  farm  crops  harvested 
in  1980  on  only  12  percent  of  the  harvested 
acres. "  Some  additional  acreage  will  go  into 
irrigation,  but  some  presently  irrigated  land 
will  be  idled  due  to  salinity,  lowered  ground- 
water tables,  and  sharp  increases  in  the  cost 
of  water  and  energy  to  irrigators,  Sampson 
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observes.  Irrigation  water  can't  compete  in 
price  with  other  uses. 

He  sees  our  rural  non-federal  lands  plant- 
ed In  crops  dropping  by  35  million  acres  in 
the  period  from  1958-77,  with  413  million 
acres  currently  feeding  our  people  and  pro- 
viding all-important  exports.  There  has 
l)een  a  levelling-off  of  higher  productivity 
per  acre  due  to  the  use  of  fertilizers,  pesti- 
cides and  other  chemicals  in  recent  years, 
he  notes.  Soil  conservation  practices  work, 
but  all  too  often  laws  do  not  encourage 
farmers  to  use  them,  and  a  reorganization 
that  cut  research  away  from  SCS  has  hin- 
dered its  effectiveness,  according  to  Samp- 
son. 

Unless  we  adopt  a  land  ethic  and  start 
protecting  our  farmland  base,  our  food  sur- 
pluses in  this  country  will  turn  Into  scarci- 
ties, he  warns  in  "Farmland  or  Waste- 
land."* 


CAPITAL  GAINS  EXCLUSION  FOR 
HANDICAPPED  ON  SALE  OF 
HOME 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Congress  passed  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1978,  it  included  a  provision  to 
grant  a  one-time  exclusion  from  tax- 
ation of  up  to  $100,000  in  capital  gains 
taxes  to  homeowners  55  years  of  age 
and  older  upon  the  sale  of  their  princi- 
pal residence.  However,  there  was  one 
important  segment  of  our  population 
not  considered  for  inclusion  imder  this 
provision— the  severely  disabled  home- 
owner. 

During  Senate  consideration  of  the 
Tax  Act  of  1981,  an  amendment  was 
adopted  which  would  have  allowed  the 
handicapped  the  same  benefit.  Howev- 
er, the  provision  was  later  dropped 
from  the  bill  during  the  subsequent 
conference.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  terri- 
bly wrong  to  deny  these  citizens  this 
small  amoimt  of  assistance.  Just  a 
short  time  ago,  this  House  passed  a 
bill  with  tax  cuts  of  over  $700  billion 
during  the  next  6  years.  In  it,  we  saw 
fit  to  assist  Americans  working  abroad, 
we  saw  fit  to  help  royalty  owners 
against  the  windfall  profit  tax.  we 
gave  generous  increases  in  the 
amounts  of  exemption  allowed  under 
the  estate  and  gift  tax  laws.  Recogniz- 
ing what  inflation  has  done  to  housing 
prices,  we  even  raised  the  $100,000 
ceiling  on  tax  exempt  capital  gains  for 
the  sale  of  a  home  by  the  elderly  to 
$125,000.  But.  somehow,  the  handi- 
capped did  not  have  a  strong  enough 
voice  to  insure  that  their  interests 
were  kept  intact  through  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  problems  of  the  handicapped 
can  never  truly  be  known  to  those  of 
us  who  have  been  spared  this  hard- 
ship. It  would  have  cost  relatively 
little  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  but  we 
did  not  take  the  opportunity  when  it 
was  available  to  us.  It  is  for  this  reason 
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that  I  have  today  Introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  extend  the  same  cov- 
erage given  the  elderly  to  the  handi- 
capped. Perhaps  we  will  have  a  second 
chance  to  correct  this  omission.* 


REPRESENTATIVE  SHAW  DE- 
PLORES PROPOSAL  TO  CUT 
COAST  GUARD  BUDGET 


HON.  CUY  E.  SHAW,  JR. 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

m  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  defense  of  the  important 
needs  of  our  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  a  law 
enforcement  agency  which  might  very 
well  be  crippled  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's second  round  of  budget 
cuts.  I  share  the  anger  and  dismay  of 
my  constituents  in  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Florida,  who  are 
upset  with  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  cut  $168  million  from  the 
Coast  Guard  budget.  They  are  also 
upset  with  a  recent  vote  in  this  body 
which  rejected  the  Coast  Guard's  re- 
quest for  a  modest  budget  increase 
simply  to  keep  pace  with  inflation. 

The  citizens  of  Florida  have  been 
victimized  too  long  by  the  disgusting 
effects  and  consequences  of  drug 
smuggling,  an  underground  economy 
directly  responsible  for  the  recent  in- 
creases in  crime  in  our  State.  They  are 
fed  up. 

As  it  is,  the  woefully  underfunded 
Coast  Guard  can  only  intercept  a 
small  fraction— estimated  to  be  15  per- 
cent—of the  illegal  drugs  that  pass 
through  the  Caribbean.  In  my  opinion, 
that  statistic  alone  is  a  solid  justifica- 
tion for  increasing  the  budget  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  Instead,  we  will  be  con- 
sidering further  reductions.  I  say  this 
is  unacceptable. 

When  the  President  annoimced  to 
the  Nation  that  the  Coast  Guard 
would  be  authorized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  White  House 
to  begin  the  interdiction  of  refugees 
traveling  illegally  from  Haiti  to  our 
shores,  he  was  applauded  for  his 
action.  Yet,  he  made  no  provision  for 
an  increase  in  the  Coast  Guard  re- 
soiu-ces  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
task. 

In  times  of  war,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  played  an  historic  role  in  defend- 
ing our  shores  in  national  defense. 
Other  branches  of  the  armed  services 
have  been  granting  whopping  in- 
creases. In  addition,  the  Coast  Guard 
is  as  crucial  to  our  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts as  are  the  other  law  enforcement 
agencies,  which  were  not  subjected  to 
the  full  12-percent  cut.  I  consider  the 
shabby  treatment  of  our  Coast  Guard 
to  be  an  outrage. 

Adm.  John  Hayes,  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  testified  last  week 
that  if  the  cuts  are  put  into  effect,  the 
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Gi^ard  will  be  unable  to  main- 
vigilant  efforts  to  enforce 
i.   Were   this   to   happen,   it 
a  tragedy  for  Florida  and  a 
lor  our  Nation.  We  must  not 
Coast  Guard  budget  to  be 
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;Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 

Findlay,  Ohio,  chapter  of  the  U.S. 

were  rated  the  No.  1  chapter 

3tate  of  Ohio.   Since  we.   in 

.  are  now  trying  \o  empha- 

to  voluntarism,"  I  think 

imi^ortant   to   recognize   groups, 

Findlay  Jaycees,  who  have 

committed  to  voluntar- 

90  members  have  been  gen- 

their  time   in  developing 

for  youths  and  victims 

fibrosis  and  muscular  dystro- 

Th«  y  have  accomplished  results 

Government  program  could 

!  to  achieve. 

short   remarks  cannot  accu- 

depcribe  their  contributions,  but 

can  all  agree  that  their  gen- 

imd    the    generosity    of    all 

volunteers— deserves     our 

(ommendation   and   full  sup- 
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RECOGlriTION      OF      CONGRESS- 
FLORIO'S      FIGHT      FOR 
BLOC  FREEDOM 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  Tat  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tiesday,  October  20,  1981 
CUARINI.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
f|ght  for  dignity  and  freedom 
lands  is  of  interest  to  every 
loving     American.     Our     re- 
oppression  and  brutality  in 
iknds  shows  our  willingness  to 
American  cherished  values, 
have  been  in  Congress,  I 
proud   of   my   association 
Committee  for  the  Absorp- 
St>viet  Emigrees,  and  my  fellow 
from  New  Jersey,  James  J. 
<t;ongressman  Florio  has  been 
forefront  of  the  delegation  on 
of  freedom  efforts  in  Eastern 
His  commitment  and  efforts 
Eastern  bloc  political  pris- 
ga^ning  freedom  to  emigrate  for 
and  publicizing  the  plight 
in  Communist  countries  have 
in  a  leadership  role  in  Con- 
his  important  issue, 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  ef- 
aehalf  of  Eastern  bloc  people 
freedom,  the  Committee  for 
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the  Absorption  of  Soviet  Emigrees  has 
appointed  Congressman  Florio  as  an 
honorary  board  member  of  the 
C.A.S.E.  Museum  of  Unofficial  Art. 

The  Committee  for  the  Absorption 
of  Soviet  Emigrees  is  based  in  my  dis- 
trict at  80  Grand  Street  in  Jersey  City. 
Its  own  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  resettlement  of  Soviet  emigrees 
and  other  efforts  on  their  behalf 
should  go  recognized.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Congressman  Florio  to  this 
esteemed  organization's  board  is  a 
direct  example  of  the  effectiveness  of 
his  efforts. 

Included  below  is  the  proclamation 
of  Arthur  A.  Goldberg,  chairman  of 
C.A.S.E.,  accepting  Mr.  Florio's  ap- 
pointment. 

Committee  for  the  Absorption  of  Soviet 
Emigrees 

Whereas,  Congressman  James  J.  Florio 
has  requested  membership  on  the  Honorary 
Board  of  the  C.A.S.E.  Museum  of  Soviet  Un- 
official Art  and  in  so  doing  recognizes,  as 
did  the  Washington  Star,  that  "the  most 
striking  aspect  of  this  Museum  is  what  its 
contents  reveal  about  the  infinity  of  ways 
there  are  to  pwrtray  oppression  and  inner 
resistance  to  oppression";  and. 

Whereas,  Congressman  Florio  has  a  long 
history  of  involvement  in  Eastern  European 
freedom  efforts,  including  his  previous  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  the  "Alexander  Ginz- 
burg  Defense  Committee"— helping  secure 
Mr.  Ginzburg's  ultimate  release  from  Soviet 
imprisonment;  and. 

Whereas,  Mr.  Ginzburg  is  now  Co-Chair- 
man of  C.A.S.E.  and  as  such  has  proposed 
the  addition  of  Congressman  James  J. 
Florio  to  the  Museum  Honorary  Board  of 
Directors;  and. 

Whereas,  By  accepting  such  designation. 
Congressman  Florio  acknowledges  that  this 
Museum  represents  an  artistic  tribute  to  the 
staying  power  of  the  human  spirit  under 
pressure. 

Now,  Therefore,  be  it  known  that  I, 
Arthur  Abba  Goldberg,  Chairman  of 
C.A.S.E.  and  its  Museum  of  Soviet  Unoffi- 
cial Art,  am  authorized  to  accept  Congress- 
man Florio  as  an  Honorary  Board  member 
of  the  C.A.S.E.  Museum  of  Soviet  Unofficial 
Art.* 


GEORGE  MEASER  INSTALLED  AS 
PRESIDENT  OF  NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  20,  1981 

*  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  said  that  the  newspa- 
per is  "the  best  instrument  for  en- 
lightening the  mind  of  man  and  im- 
proving him  as  a  rational,  moral,  and 
social  being."  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
reporting  that  this  great  American  in- 
stitution has  just  announced  a  worthy 
new  leader:  On  October  2,  1981,  the 
National  Newspaper  Association  in- 
stalled a  good  friend  of  mine,  George 
J.  Measer,  as  its  president. 

As  publisher  of  Bee  Publications  in 
Amherst.  N.Y.,  George  has  compiled 
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an  extraordinary  record  of  community 
service  and  professional  excellence. 
The  Amherst  Bee,  one  of  six  weekly 
papers  he  publishes,  has  consistently 
earned  prizes  for  its  outstanding  edito- 
rials and  reporting.  George  himself  is 
a  recipient  of  numerous  awards  for  his 
contribution  to  western  New  York  and 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  in  1980 
served  as  a  representative  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business. 

I  am  thrilled  to  see  George  elevated 
to  the  presidency  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Association,  and  I  know  he 
will  serve  with  great  distinction.  I  rec- 
ommend the  following  article  from  the 
Depew  Herald  to  my  colleagues  so 
they  can  learn  more  about  the  impres- 
sive achievement  of  George  Measer: 
[From  the  Depew  Herald.  Oct  1,  1981] 

National  Newspaper  Association  Will 
Install  Measer  as  President 

George  J.  Measer,  publisher  of  Bee  Publi- 
cations and  a  resident  of  Williamsville.  will 
be  installed  president  of  the  National  News- 
paper Association  (NNA)  Friday  evening, 
Oct.  2,  during  the  organization's  convention 
and  trade  show  in  the  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Boston,  Mass. 

To  be  president  of  the  NNA  is  the  highest 
honor  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  a  weekly 
newspaper  publisher.  The  NNA  represents 
about  6.000  small  daily  and  weekly  newspa- 
pers throughout  the  United  States.  It  main- 
tains offices  in  Washington,  D.C.  Its  main 
purpose  is  legislative  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  postal  laws  as  they  pertain  to  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Being  elevated  to  the  office  of  president 
climaxes  many  years  of  service  to  NNA  by 
Mr.  Measer.  He  has  been  a  director  for  eight 
years  and  chairman  of  numerous  national 
committees. 

As  publisher  of  six  weekly  newspapers, 
Mr.  Measer  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
newspapermen  in  New  York  State.  Bee  Pub- 
lications consists  of  the  highly  respected 
Amherst  Bee,  which  is  in  its  102nd  year  of 
continuous  publication.  The  Clarence  Bee, 
The  Lancaster  Enterprise,  The  Depew 
Herald.  The  Cheektowaga  Bee  and  the 
newest  Bee  newspaper.  The  West  Seneca 
Bee,  which  has  grown  to  a  circulation  of 
3,700  in  less  than  a  year. 

The  Amherst  Bee  was  judged  best  newspa- 
per in  New  York  State,  appropriately  in 
1979— its  100th  anniversary  year.  The  Am- 
herst newspaper  also  has  been  a  consistent 
winner  of  New  York  Press  Association 
awards. 

And,  also  in  its  100th  year.  The  Bee  was 
judged  second  place  winner  for  having  the 
best  editorial  page  among  newspapers  of 
more  than  8,000  circulation.  The  Bee  also 
won  the  top  award  for  best  reporting  on 
local  government. 

Bee  I*ublications  also  publishes  The  Sub- 
urban Bee,  free  distribution  tabloid  shop- 
per, which  reaches  every  home  in  the  Town 
of  Amherst.  Bee  Publications  is  a  commer- 
cial printer  producing  quality  printing  for  a 
variety  of  business  and  commercial  organi- 
zations throughout  the  area. 

Mr.  Measer  will  be  taking  over  the  reigns 
of  the  NNA  well  qualified  for  the  position. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Suburban  Newspa- 
pers of  America,  past  president  of  the  New 
York  Press  Association,  past  president  of 
the  Western  New  York  Publishers  Associa- 
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tion,  and  past  director  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Greater  Buffalo  Chapter. 

He  has  been  a  National  Newspaper  Foun- 
dation lecturer  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
American  Press  Institute.  He  was.  in  1980, 
Rep.  Jack  Kemp's  representative  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business. 

He  is  a  former  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  SUte  University  of  New  York  at  Buffa- 
lo, Citizens  Advisory  Council.  SUNYAB; 
trustee.  Daemen  College  and  Journalism 
Council,  St.  Bonaventure  University. 

Mr.  Measer  hsis  won  many  awards,  among 
them  the  Amherst  Senior  Citizens  Brother- 
hood Award.  Amherst  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce VIP  Award,  Daemen  College's  Presi- 
dents  Award.  Williamsville  Village  Board's 
Distinguished  Service  Award  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo  Alumni  Association 
Walter  P.  Cooke  Award  presented  to  a  non- 
alumnus  for  Distinguished  Service  to  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo.* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  FOR 
LOUIS  L' AMOUR 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 
*  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4647, 
a  resolution  to  honor  an  American 
who  has  labored  for  decades  to  keep 
the  pioneer  flame  burning  for  millions 
across  our  land  and  around  the 
world— writer  and  storyteller  Louis 
L'Amour. 

Louis  L'Amour  has  lived  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  wandering  minstrel,  telling 
not  of  the  great  and  powerful  who 
swashbuckle  through  our  Nation's 
past,  but  of  the  men  and  women  who 
struggled  unknown  and  who  left 
America  better  than  they  found  it. 

He  left  his  home  in  the  heart  of 
North  Dnkota  at  15  to  explore  the 
world.  He  traveled  in  the  Orient  and 
Tibet,  sailed  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  he 
worked  at  everything  from  lumber- 
jacking  to  cowpunching  to  handling 
elephants  in  a  circus,  eventually  re- 
turning to  this  country  to  box  profes- 
sionally. No  doubt  the  North  Dakota 
pioneer  spirit,  the  defiance  of  adversi- 
ty, still  burned  within  him,  as  he  won 
51  of  55  light  heavyweight  bouts. 

He  served  his  country  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Second  World  War,  emerg- 
ing with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant, 
and  a  reputation  for  keeping  his 
troops'  spirits  high  with  his  tales  and 
yams.  After  the  war,  at  the  urging  of 
a  fellow  soldier,  he  began  to  put  those 
stories  in  writing. 

From  his  days  of  travel  and  adven- 
ture, Louis  L'Amour  came  to  admire 
the  lone  cowboy  who  helped  settle  the 
West.  Today,  others  can  share  that 
discovery,  through  the  110  million 
copies  of  nearly  80  books  that  are 
available  in  over  a  dozen  languages. 

Louis  L'Amour's  novels  are  set  in  a 
time  when  decisions  were  less  complex 
than  today.  The  Western  pioneers 
struggled  not  against  unseen  demons 
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like  inflation  and  interest  rates,  but 
live,  tangible  ones.  In  L'Amour's  own 
words,  it  was  a  struggle  between 
"them  that  come  to  build,  and  them 
that  come  to  get  rich  and  get  out." 
The  battles  were  against  the  maraud- 
ing bandits,  ruthless  cattle  barons,  the 
violent  storms  that  blew  up  out  of  no- 
where to  devastate  crops  and  the 
months  of  labor  the  people  had  put 
into  the  land. 

His  hero  is  the  one  who  appears 
from  nowhere  to  help  the  farmer  re- 
plant, the  town  rebuild,  and  then 
moves  on.  Who  is  he?  Not  a  masked 
man  with  silver  bullets,  no  rhine- 
stones,  or  sidekicks  for  comic  relief. 
Just  a  man,  who  lives  by  his  wits  and 
his  duty  to  nature  and  his  fellow  pio- 
neers. He  is  a  man  who  gives  more 
than  he  takes.  His  legacy  is  a  code  of 
honor  and  a  love  for  the  land  and  its 
people. 

The  hero  moves  on.  his  work  is  done, 
but  his  spirit  lives  on  in  the  builders 
and  forgers  of  a  new  town  in  the  wil- 
derness, of  the  promise  of  a  better  life. 

In  these  days  in  which  greed  and 
self-seeking  frequently  are  glorified  as 
good,  in  which  cost-benefit  analysis 
sometimes  becomes  a  god,  we  need 
more  of  the  selflessness  and  generosity 
of  spirit  which  Louis  L'Amour's  char- 
acters portray. 

He  is  acclaimed  for  his  attention  to 
detail,  giving  the  reader  the  sights  and 
sounds  and  colors  of  the  West  exactly 
as  it  was.  From  his  library  of  over 
8,000  volumes  of  diaries,  letters,  maps, 
and  family  histories,  he  extracts  ev- 
erything he  can  to  bring  these  stories 
to  the  world.  He  says: 

I  feel  like  a  midwife  to  a  thousand  stories 
that  have  to  be  told  and  never  would  be 
unless  I  told  them  .  .  .  not  the  lives  of  gen- 
erals and  public  men,  but  all  those  people 
burled  in  anonymous  graves  who  suffered  to 
build  the  country.  I  hope  someday  people 
will  look  at  me  and  realize  what  I  did. 

We  cannot  present  congressional 
medals  to  the  valiant  Americans  who 
lie  buried  forgotten  and  unknown. 
Therefore  I  urge  Congress  to  do  the 
next  best  thing:  Grant  one  to  the  man 
who  tells  their  story.  The  man  who 
keeps  alive  the  pioneer  spirit  of 
strength  and  selflessness,  courage  and 
love,  who  celebrates  what  is  best  in 
ourselves.  Louis  L'Amour.* 
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land  Landmark,  Inc.  I  would  not  want 
this  occasion  to  pass  without  express- 
ing my  admiration  for  and  my  appre- 
ciation of  Rol>ert  B.  Shanks  of  Hills- 
boro,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Shanks  is  well  known  for  his 
knowledge  of  agricultural  matters  and 
his  expertise  in  developing  programs 
and  leadership.  During  his  career  he 
has  held  various  positions  in  both 
staff  and  management  capacities  and 
for  the  past  36  years  has  served  as 
senior  organization  director  of  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  his  con- 
tributions to  agriculture,  Mr.  Shanks 
has  also  been  extremely  active  in  reli- 
gious and  civic  affairs.  He  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee 
of  Leesburg  Friends  Church,  has  been 
an  active  member  of  many  civic  orga- 
nizations, including  the  Rotary  Club, 
the  Century  Club,  the  Masons,  and 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  and  has 
served  as  an  officer  of  a  numt>er  of 
other  organizations  dedicated  to  im- 
proving the  community  and  providing 
needed  services  and  assistance  to  its 
residents. 

Mr.  Shanks  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  highly  regarded  residents 
of  Highland  County,  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opp>ortunity  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  people  of  the  area 
for  his  many  contributions  to  the  com- 
munity over  the  years  and  to  wish  him 
continued  success  and  happiness  in  his 
retirement  years.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  B. 
SHANKS 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 
*  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  residents  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio  recent- 
ly retired  from  his  positions  as  organi- 
zation director  of  the  Highland 
County  Farm  Bureau  and  as  advertis- 
ing and  promotion  manager  for  High- 


SADAT:  A  MAN  OF  VISION:  SOL 

LiNowrrz's  reflections 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20.  1981 

*  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  tragedy  that  brought  us  to- 
gether for  hours  of  airplane  flight  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  it  was  indeed  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  travel  to  the  funeral  of 
President  Anwar  Sadat  in  the  compa- 
ny of  three  former  Presidents  of  the 
United  States:  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  Jimmy  Carter. 
Their  coming  together  at  this  sad 
moment  in  history  was  in  itself  an  his- 
toric event  and  I  was  honored  to  be  a 
part  of  it. 

Also  accompanying  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion that  traveled  to  Cairo  was  the 
Honorable  Sol  Linowitz.  Ambassador 
Linowitz.  appreciated  for  his  own  dedi- 
cated service  on  behalf  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  added  to  the  distin- 
guished observance  that  President 
Sadat's  death  deserved. 

In  the  course  of  Ambassador 
Linowitz's  intense  negotiations  on  the 
autonomy  issue  relating  to  the  Camp 
David  accords,  he  was  afforded  many 
opportunities  to  learn  of  President 
Sadat  in  his  more  quiet  and  contem- 
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plative  moments.  For  this  reason,  his 
recent  reflections  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  deserve  our  attention.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  Am- 
bassadar  Linowitz's  remarks  be  includ- 
ed in  t^e  Record  at  this  point. 
lEifOitiEs:  A  Mam  or  Vision 
(By  Sol  M.  Linowitz) 

Anwa4  Sadat  was  the  irreplaceable  man  of 
our  timt  He  was  a  man  of  deep  faith  and 
unshakable  commitment  to  peace.  To  be 
with  Sadat  was  to  be  with  a  man  who 
always  seemed  serene  and  at  ease  with  him- 
self—confident  of  his  Intuitive  judgment 
and  bolftered  by  his  religious  commitment. 

I  remember  my  first  visit  with  Sadat  at 
his  home  outside  Cairo.  He  greeted  me 
warmly  Jand  took  me  into  his  study.  Relaxed 
and  api^ently  without  any  sense  of  sched- 
ule, he  talked  with  me  for  several  hours.  I 
knew  tl  at  an  important  foreign  delegation 
was  awiilting  him  in  the  anteroom,  but  he 
never  g)  ,ve  any  indication  that  he  was  aware 
of  anoti  ler  appointment. 

I  nottd  with  interest  that,  six  minutes 
after  h<  and  I  began  talking,  he  was  calling 
me  "Sfll."  Thereafter,  in  our  subsequent 
convers)  itions  and  in  his  meetings  with  the 
press,  he  aways  referred  to  me  as  "my  dear 
friend  Sol."  And  I  always  felt  that  he  meant 
It— that  his  friendship  was  real. 

Frlen(  Ishlp  was  for  Sadat  a  very  important 
quality.  I  was  with  him  a  day  or  two  after 
the  sha  i  had  arrived  in  Egypt,  and  I  said  to 
him:  "11  must  have  been  a  very  difficult  de- 
cision f  )r  you  to  make— to  decide  to  Invite 
the  sha  i.  knowing  that  it  might  cause  some 
real  rep  ercussions."  Sadat  stopped  and  said 
to  me,  with  indignation,  "Difficult?  Why 
should  t  be  difficult  to  decide  how  to  treat 
a  friend  ?  For  me  there  was  no  difficulty." 

Above  all,  Sadat  showed  himself  as  a 
leader  ;n  the  effort  to  find  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  Committed  to  Camp  David,  he 
was  detsrmined  to  move  forward  resolutely 
to  carr]  out  the  provisions  of  the  accords, 
often  deriding  those  raising  questions  about 
his  leadership.  He  was  supremely  confident 
that,  li  I  due  course,  other  Arab  leaders 
would  ji  tin  him  in  supporting  Camp  David. 

Sadat  was  truly  committed  to  help  the 
Palestli|lans  achieve  full  autonomy,  and 
seemed !  confident  that  one  day  this  would 
be  accoinplished.  He  had  a  feeling  of  respect 
and  rei  liking  for  Prime  Minister  Mena- 
chem  Begin  of  Israel,  but  he  also  became 
ImpatiMit  and  sometimes  deeply  annoyed  at 
what  he  regarded  as  Begin  s  unwillingness 
to  take  [steps  that  might  move  them  closer 


to  an  I 


reement. 


He  dl«,  however,  understand  Begin  s  prob- 
lems. On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  discuss- 
ing my  [forthcoming  visit  to  see  Begin  in 
Israel.  Sadat  suggested  that  I  talk  to  him 
about  jjerusalem,  and  then  he  added:  "But 
approa<^  it  very  carefully,  because  with 
him  it  ii  a  very,  very  sensitive  subject." 

Anwat  Sadat  towered  over  the  Egyptian 
landscape,  but  he  knew  that  not  everyone  In 
his  gov(  mment  was  In  agreement  with  him 
on  his  policies.  As  a  realist,  he  also  knew 
that  he  lived  In  a  world  In  which  one  force 
must  bf  balanced  against  another,  and  he 
had  the!  politician's  sure  Instinct  for  the  act 
or  wor4  that  might  create  the  effect  he 
wanted.  He  played  his  role  on  the  world 
stage  w  th  consummate  skill,  knowing  that, 
when  hi :  was  center  stage,  his  country  would 
also  be  a  focal  point  of  attention  and  of 
world  concern. 

Sadat 
seemed 
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walked  sure-footedly  to  the  beat  of  his  own 
drummer.  Once  I  cautiously  asked  him  If  he 
would  be  willing  to  approve  a  statement  I 
had  prepared  to  t>e  Issued  by  him  and  Begin. 
After  I  read  it,  he  Immediately  said.  "I'll  do 
it."  I  was  taken  aback,  because  I  thought  an 
argimient  would  be  necessary,  and  I  told 
him  so.  He  said,  'There  Is  nothing  to  argue 
about.  Everyone  else  In  my  government  will 
disagree  with  me,  but  I  believe  it  is  right, 
and  we  will  do  it." 

That,  more  than  anything  else,  character- 
ized the  Anwar  Sadat  I  knew.* 


PARE  LORENTZ— MASTER 
DOCUMENTARY  FILMMAKER 


was  a  man  of  vision  whose  reactions 
to  be  instinctive  and  visceral  rather 
than  tl-  e  result  of  long  contemplation.  He 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20.  1981 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  great  honor  that  was  be- 
stowed upon  one  of  my  most  distin- 
guished constituents.  Mr.  Pare  Lo- 
rentz,  by  the  Academy  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture Arts  and  Sciences.  Mr.  Lorentz,  a 
master  documentary  filmmaker,  was 
the  subject  of  a  special  salute  by  the 
Academy  earlier  this  month. 

In  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, the  U.S.  Government  decided  to 
produce  a  series  of  films  about  the 
severe  problems  facing  our  Nation.  Mr. 
Lorentz,  a  young  film  critic  from  New 
York,  was  selected  to  head  this  project 
with  a  miniscule  initial  budget  of 
$6,000.  His  first  film,  "The  Plow  That 
Broke  the  Plains,"  a  moving  account 
of  the  Dust  Bowl,  is  considered  as  a 
milestone  in  the  development  of  the 
American  documentary. 

Mr.  Lorentz  followed  his  first  film 
with  "The  River,"  the  history  of  the 
Mississippi  River  basin  and  the  effect 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  on 
the  area.  This  film  also  received  great 
public  and  critical  acclaim. 

As  a  result  of  the  success  of  these 
films,  and  due  to  Mr.  Lorentz'  remark- 
able talents.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  established  the  U.S.  Film 
Service  in  1938  under  Mr.  Lorentz'  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  Lorentz  established  new  film 
techniques  and  set  new  standards  in 
his  documentaries.  He  is  today  consid- 
ered one  of  the  greatest  pioneers  of 
the  documentary  film.  Clearly,  Mr.  Lo- 
rentz has  demonstrated  that  the  docu- 
mentary can  be  a  powerful  tool  in 
achieving  social  change  and  has  had 
an  everlasting  impact  on  the  genre  of 
documentary  film. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  add  that  Mr. 
Lorentz'  talents  are  not  confined 
solely  to  filmmaking.  He  has  spent  10 
years,  from  1947  to  1957,  working  on  a 
chronicle  of  the  life  of  President  Roo- 
sevelt—a magnificent  manuscript  re- 
flecting Mr.  Lorentz  talents  and  devo- 
tion as  a  historian.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  work  closely  with  Mr. 
Lorentz  with  respect  to  the  passage  of 
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House  Joint  Resolution  221,  providing 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  100th 
armiversary  of  the  birth  of  President 
Roosevelt.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  important 
resolution,  so  that  we  may  have  a  fit- 
ting commemoration  of  the  birth  of 
one  of  our  greatest  Presidents.* 


THE  ECONOMIC  DELUSIONS  OF 
FOREIGN  AID 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 
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•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  now  we  have  bieen  subject- 
ed to  the  harangues  of  self-proclaimed 
"foreign-aid  experts,"  telling  us  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Western 
World  is  guilty  because  the  Third 
World  has  economic  problems.  We 
have  also  heard  that  overpopulation 
results  in  poverty  and  starvation.  We 
have  also  heard  that  what  the  Third 
World  needs  is  more  foreign  aid  and 
more  economic  planning. 

The  only  problem  with  all  of  their 
advice  is  that  it  has  absolutely  no  con- 
nection to  reality.  In  a  recent  book 
review  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review,  the  distinguished 
economist  Thomas  Sowell  shows  how 
two  new  books  annihilate  the  myths 
that  have  grown  concerning  poverty 
and  the  Third  World. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record, 
"Man  and  Capital"  by  Thomas  Sowell, 
a  review  of  "Equality,  The  Third 
World  and  Economic  Delusion,"  by  P. 
T.  Bauer,  and  "Investing  in  People," 
by  Theodore  W.  Schultz,  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  Book  Review, 
Sunday,  October  18,  1981. 
Man  and  Capital 
(By  Thomas  Sowell) 

It  Is  an  embarrassing  commentary  on  the 
state  of  economics  that  two  Internationally 
renowned  economists  from  leading  Institu- 
tions of  the  world  should  have  to  write 
books  on  the  very  basics  of  economics— and 
that  these  books  should  be  controversial. 

Prof.  P.  T.  Bauer  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics  presents  a  lengthy,  learned  and 
feisty  demolition  of  the  fashionable  alarms 
and  arbitrary  presuppositions  that  consti- 
tute much  of  what  is  called  "development 
economics"  as  applied  to  the  third  world. 
Prof.  Theodore  W.  Schultz,  Nobel  laureate 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  writes  In  a 
briefer,  more  low-key  manner  about  Invest- 
ing In  human  capital— health,  education, 
skills  and  business  abilities.  Much  of  Mr. 
Schultz's  small  book  also  deals  with  the 
poor  countries  of  the  world,  and  he  too 
finds  It  necessary  to  dispel  many  economic 
myths  propagated  for  years  by  so-called  de- 
velopment agencies  such  as  the  World 
Bank.  Both  books  are  written  in  language 
readily  understandable  by  laymen— a  rarity 
among  economists. 

These  books  challenge— Indeed,  annihi- 
late—the    overpopulation     hysteria     and 
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expose  the  Intellectual  emptiness  and  prac- 
tical disasters  of  the  "foreign  aid"  establish- 
ment. Mr.  Bauer  speaks  of  studies  by  the 
World  Bank  "which  are  riddled  with  simple 
violations  of  commonsense,  fact  and  logic," 
and  he  demonstrates  these  lapses  In  detail. 
Mr.  Schultz  points  out  that  "falsified  bad 
news"  serves  to  win  financial  support  for 
international  aid  agencies.  He  too  cites 
chapter  and  verse. 

Mr.  Bauer  and  Mr.  Schultz  both  see  the 
difference  between  their  conclusions  and 
those  they  attack  as  stemming  from  funda- 
mentally different  visions  of  man  and  the 
world.  This  is  an  important  Insight  that  ap- 
plies much  more  broadly  to  economic  and 
political  differences  In  general.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  those  on  the  other  side  see 
themselves  as  fighting  for  Justice  against 
the  forces  of  evil. 

In  the  popular  vision  behind  much  dlsdus- 
sion  of  the  third  world,  differences  In 
Income  between  poor  and  rich  nations  result 
from  differences  In  nature's  bounty  or  be- 
cause the  poor  have  been  victims  of  the  rich 
In  one  way  or  another.  In  either  case,  tfiird- 
world  peoples  are  seen  as  passive  victims 
who  must  be  rescued.  The  various  processes 
for  rescuing  them  typically  Involve  channel- 
ing vast  sums  of  money  through  the  hands 
of  those  who  propagate  this  vision— notably 
the  foreign  aid  Institutions  and  "experts" 
associated  with  them,  who  thus  acquire 
pKJwer,  affluence,  visibility  and  apparent  Im- 
portance. They,  In  turn,  are  drawn  to  their 
counterparts  In  the  third  world,  westernized 
Intellectuals  and  politicians  who  share  the 
same  vision  and  the  same  drive  to  mold 
their  own  peoples  to  some  grand  design. 

Neither  Mr.  Bauer  nor  Mr.  Schultz  ac- 
cepts the  presuppositions  underlying  this 
vision.  They  see  large  differences  in  eco- 
nomic performance  as  no  more  surprising 
than  large  differences  In  language  customs, 
or  history.  Moreover,  both  economist  have  a 
fundamental  appreciation  of  the  extremely 
narrow  choices  open  to  many  third-world 
peoples,  and  they  share  a  respect  for  the  in- 
telligence of  these  people  in  choosing  as 
they  do  and  in  making  advances  that  en- 
large the  options  available  to  them  and 
their  children.  Neither  outside  "experts" 
nor  domestic  messiahs  play  a  large  role— 
except  as  Impediments  to  progress  and 
threats  to  freedom. 

Mr.  Schultz  points  out  that  nearly  half 
the  wheat  being  grown  in  the  third  world 
today  is  a  high-yield  variety  introduced  in 
the  past  20  years.  Although  planting  this 
new  grain  Involved  risks  and  changes  In 
farming  techniques,  great  numbers  of  third- 
world  peasants  have  successfully  made  the 
changes.  For  Mr.  Schultz  this  Is  evidence  of 
the  "ability  of  farmers  in  low-income  coun- 
tries to  perceive,  interpret,  and  respond  to 
new  events."  He  rejects  the  stereotype  of 
third-world  farmers  as  mere  creatures  of 
habit  who  have  to  be  directed  by  govern- 
ment planners  or  foreign  "experts."  On  the 
contrary,  he  sees  many  of  the  problems  of 
third-world  agriculture  as  resulting  from  ex- 
cessive and  misguided  Interference  by 
people  who  are  often  under  the  influence  of 
international  aid  agencies. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  bugaboo  in  discus- 
sions of  third- world  poverty  Is  the  "overpop- 
ulation" theory  (or  hysteria).  Despite  the 
pervasiveness  of  this  theory,  there  is  no 
credible  evidence  to  support  it,  and  much 
evidence  against  It.  Statistics  dating  back  to 
the  time  of  Malthus  have  generally  shown 
the  food  supply  increasing  faster  than  the 
population.  Rhetoric  going  back  to  Malthus 
has  generally  said  the  opposite.  It  is  regrct- 
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table  that  neither  Mr.  Bauer  nor  Mr. 
Schultz  presents  much  of  this  data,  for  the 
hard  facts  devastate  the  rhetoric,  extrapola- 
tions and  Insinuations  that  largely  make  up 
the  "overpopulation "  literature.  Mr.  Bauer 
does  point  out  that  famines  have  little  to  do 
with  the  world  food  supply,  but  much  to  do 
with  localized  and  episodic  disruptions  of 
food  production  and  distribution  channels. 
He  notes  also  that  "famines  and  food  short- 
ages occur  mostly  in  sparsely  populated  sut>- 
sistence  economies  with  abundant  land." 
Such  densely  populated  places  as  Japan  and 
Taiwan  have  no  famines. 

Prost>erous  Japan  has  more  people  per 
square  mile  than  poverty-stricken  India.  So 
does  much  of  western  Europe.  If  you  count 
only  arable  land.  Japan  Is  at  even  more  of  a 
disadvantage  compared  to  India.  There  are 
about  the  same  number  of  Americans  per 
square  mile  as  there  are  Ethiopians,  even 
though  the  former  are  largely  overweight 
and  the  latter  are  starving.  Some  of  the 
poorest  parts  of  South  America  and  South- 
east Asia  contain  vast  areas  of  uncultivated 
land  that  are  fertile  enough  to  support 
dense  Jungles. 

There  are  very  serious  economic  and 
social  problems  In  the  third  world,  including 
sporadic  famines.  But  they  are  not  going  to 
be  solved  by  misstating  the  causes  or  by  pro- 
moting the  Institutional  Interests  of  aid 
agencies.  Human  capital  is  the  key  to  eco- 
nomic development,  and  to  both  interna- 
tional and  domestic  differences  in  material 
prosperity.  This  Is  the  theme  evident  from 
the  title  of  "Investing  In  People,"  and  It  is 
also  a  major  part  of  the  message  of  "Equali- 
ty, the  Third  World,  and  Economic  Delu- 
sion." Both  books  recognize  that  there  is 
great  human  capital  in  the  poor  countries. 
But  both  also  see  that  the  application  of  the 
existing  human  capital  In  the  third  world  is 
severely  impeded  In  many  ways  by  political 
policies. 

For  example,  political  persecutions  of 
high  entrepreneurial  minorities— the  Chi- 
nese In  Southeast  Asia,  the  E^t  Indians  In 
Africa,  the  Ibos  In  Nigeria— deprive  many 
poor  nations  of  desperately  needed  econom- 
ic talents.  Contempt  for  peasants  and  para- 
noia about  multinational  corporations  cut 
off  other  sources  of  human  capital.  Coun- 
terproductive policies  such  as  these  are 
often  central  to  despotic,  corrupt,  or  incom- 
petent governments,  some  of  them  propped 
up  by  foreign  aid. 

The  problems  are  compounded  by  grandi- 
ose "planning"  schemes  that  seldom  work. 
Mr.  Schultz  points  out  the  projects  of  inter- 
national aid  agencies  In  Africa  have  an 
almost  unbroken  record  of  economic  failure. 
But  foreign  aid  is  a  great  political  success  In 
the  West,  in  the  sense  that  any  criticism  of 
it  brands  you  as  a  moral  leper,  "Insensitive" 
to  the  suffering  of  the  poor.  By  sheer  repe- 
tition, it  has  become  axiomatic  that  this  is 
the  best — or  only— way  to  advance  third- 
world  peoples.  However,  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore  have  grown  rapidly  and  have 
achieved  the  highest  standards  of  living  in 
Southeastern  Asia,  without  aid,  without 
grand  designs  of  economic  planning,  with- 
out natural  resources,  and  with  population 
densities  far  In  excess  of  those  of  India,  not 
to  mention  such  sparsely  populated  and  des- 
C>erately  poor  countries  as  those  in  sub-Sa- 
haran  Africa. 

Each  of  these  b(x>ks  is  a  rich  mine  of  in- 
formation, and  must  be  read  by  anyone  who 
wants  to  think  seriously  about  poverty  and 
progress,  domestically  or  internationally.* 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  BUSINESS 
ENERGY  TAX  CREDIT  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Commercial 
Business  Energy  Tax  Credit  Act.  Sena- 
tor DuRENBERGER  has  intrcxluced  a 
similar  bill  in  the  other  body.  This  tax 
credit  legislation  would  equalize  some 
of  the  imbalances  in  tax  credits  cre- 
ated by  regulations  promulgated 
under  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  and 
would  make  energy  tax  credits  avail- 
able to  a  much  wider  group  of  busi- 
nesses. 

The  two  primary  problems  with  the 
energy  conservation  tax  credit  por- 
tions of  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act 
are  that  the  language  used  only  speci- 
fies tax  credit  properties  characteristic 
of  heavy  industry  and  it  leaves  the 
definition  of  "commercial"  open  to  in- 
terpretation. The  properties  which  are 
now  eligible  for  tax  credits  are  those 
used  almost  exclusively  by  manufac- 
turers. Further,  in  enforcing  current 
regulations,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  interpreted  "commercial"  to  mean 
"manufacturer."  Thus,  energy  tax 
credits  for  business  presently  apply 
only  to  manufacturers  and  not  to 
other  groups  such  as  retailers  and 
other  commercial  outlets.  Existing  law 
neglects  the  fact  that  retailers  and 
others  are  extremely  important  to  the 
economies  of  many  States  like  Ver- 
mont which  do  not  have  a  great 
amoimt  of  heavy  industry. 

Because  of  the  deficiencies  in  cur- 
rent business  energy  tax  credits,  many 
retailers  are  unable  to  make  needed 
improvements  on  their  buildings 
which  would  greatly  enhance  conser- 
vation efforts.  The  Commercial  Busi- 
ness Energy  Tax  Credit  Act  of  1981  is 
intended  to  rectify  this  imbalance.  It 
both  specifies  additional  properties 
available  for  tax  credits  in  the  com- 
mercial sector,  including  many  used  by 
retailers,  and  it  redefines  "conmier- 
cial"  to  include  "retail." 

Such  a  change  in  current  tax  credit 
regulation  would  transform  an  imbal- 
anced  tax  credit  policy  into  a  device 
which  would  encourage  conservation 
among  more  businesses.  Experience  in 
Vermont  and  the  rest  of  New  England 
has  shown  that  conservation  is  an  im- 
mediate and  effective  source  of 
energy.  Tax  credits  have  gone  a  long 
way  in  helping  individuals  with  con- 
servation improvements.  With  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  energy  tax  credit 
policy,  retailers  and  others  would  have 
more  incentive  to  conserve  energy,  re- 
ducing further  our  dependence  on  oil. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  giving  enor- 
mous tax  breaks  to  oil  companies,  it  is 
foolish  not  to  give  breaks  for  conserva- 
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IJROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
address   was    given    at   the 
.,  of  North  Carolinia  at  Char- 
Mr.  Willard  C.  Butcher,  chair- 
the  Chase  Manhattam  Banli. 
'Total  Corporate  Responsibil- 
he  80's,"  the  remarks  clearly 
.V  that  corporations  do  have 
responsibilities  and  duties  in 
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my  colleagues  will  find  the 
comments  by  Mr.  Butcher  to 


Corporate  Responsibility  in  the 
80-s 
.  1  itemoon.  I  was  delighted  to  receive 
invitation     to     participate     in     the 
Distinguished  Lecture  Series."  But 
so  quickly.  I  forgot  to  ask  wheth- 
„nnl  audience  or  the  lecture  is  sup- 
be  distinguished.  Im  relieved,  as  I 
over  this  illustrious  gathering,  that 
audience  you  meant.  Since,  there- 
lecture  need  not  be  distinguished.  I 
e  to  give  you  a  straight-from-the- 
talk,  which  I  have  titled  "Total 
Responsibility." 
wO  means  simply  that  the  full  obli- 
of  corporate  citizenship— like  indi- 
citizenship— cannot    be    discharged 
oy  presenting  a  fat  check  to  some- 
( ivorite    philanthropy.    Responsible 
Is    more    demanding    and    far- 
than  that, 
s  carry  corresponding  duties,  and 
_v,  no  benefits  without  obligations, 
iiicludes  the  benefits  of  citizenship, 
l^gal  fact  that  a  corporation  has  a 
ty  and  existence  distinct  from  its 
_„  members."  That  means  a  compa- 
>nly  has  rights  and  privileges  like  an 
person,  but  also  responsibilities 
3.    Any    person   who   claims    his 
shuns  his  responsibilities  fails  to 
to  the  betterment  of  mankind 
J,  has  no  claim  on  the  respect 
I  believe  the  same  holds  true 
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_....^  there  are  some  who  still  argue 
(  orporation  should  not  concern  itself 
le  needs  of  society  and  should,  in 
prevented  from  contributing  to  help 
e  needs— 1  am  not  one  of  them. 
I,  corporations  do.  Indeed,  have  ob- 
„.  And  today  I'd  like  to  focus  on 
think  those  obligations  are.  Specifi- 
U  cover  three  things:  (1)  how  I  be- 
company  should  conduct  itself  in  re- 
running its  business,  (2)  how  it 
its  special  expertise  in  a  program- 
„,  to  aid  its  community  and  (3)  how 
contribute  philanthroplcally  to  the 
of  society, 
start,  however,  by  clearing  away 
confusion  about  one  obligation 
do  not  have. 
y  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  a  major 
play  in  saving  all  the  broad  social 
programs  that  are  jeopardized  by 
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the  Administration's  budget  cuU.  Clearly, 
there  are  some  programs  that  deserve  more 
corporate  support,  and  111  have  more  to  say 
on  these  later.  But  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  pie-in-the-sky  proposals  about  a  mas- 
sive corporate  rescue  mission  are  raising  a 
lot  of  false  hopes. 

The  whole  rationale  for  reducing  Federal 
spending  and  easing  the  tax  burden  is  to  re- 
direct more  of  our  national  wealth  from  im- 
mediate consumption  into  investment  that 
will  Increase  future  production.  If  business 
were  to  redistribute  its  limited  Investment 
funds  back  into  social  programs  for  con- 
sumption again,  nothing  would  be  gained. 

Those  who  are  ready  to  bury  the  Adminis- 
tration's economic  recovery  program— after 
all  of  two  weeks  in  operation— should  be  re- 
minded that  the  problems  President  Reagan 
is  attacking  resulted  from  a  legislative  bias 
that  has  accumulated  over  the  last  50 
years- and  accelerated  in  the  form  of 
•Great  Society"  entitlement  programs 
about  15  years  ago.  These  broad-based, 
open-ended,  public  expenditures  ballooned 
so  fast  that  they  brought  our  government 
into  fiscal  disrepute  which,  unless  reversed, 
could  lead  to  financial  embarrassment  and, 
I  would  contend,  moral  bankruptcy. 

The  damage  done  to  our  free  enterprise 
system  by  the  accumulation  of  broad,  social- 
istic benefit  programs  is  an  adequate  reason 
for  business  to  examine  very  carefully  any 
that  seek  our  support.  But  there  also  is  a 
more  pointed  reason— namely,  that  many  of 
these  benefit  programs  have  been  of  doubt- 
ful benefit  to  the  recipients. 

If  you  don't  believe  that  you  might  consid- 
er the  plight  of  several  species  of  birds  that 
have  been  dying  off  in  our  country.  Caroli- 
na wrens.  Illinois  mockingbirds,  and  Mid- 
west Downy  Woodpeckers  are  three  that 
come  to  mind.  Why  are  they  dying?  Because 
so  many  people  put  out  birdseed  in  the  fall, 
that  the  birds  feel  no  need  to  go  through  a 
long,  strenuous  migration  to  get  food.  They 
get  hooked  on  handouts,  until  the  feeders 
are  empty  or  a  harsh  winter  kills  them  off. 
Once  a  bird  thinks  that  it's  found  a  steady 
source  of  free  sustenance,  it  quiU  trying  to 
provide  for  itself. 

Now,  I'm  not  Implying  here  that  all  of  our 
social  programs  are  "for  the  birds, "  but  I  do 
think  we  must  prove  ourselves  smarter  than 
our  feathered  friends  and  seize  this  moment 
to  figure  out  what's  gone  wrong  with  our 
social  programs  over  the  years. 

While  every  civilized  society  is  obligated 
to  provide  for  those  unable  to  provide  for 
themselves— no  society,  in  my  view,  is  justi- 
fied in  deliberately  creating  a  benefit— de- 
pendent class.  .  .  Perpetuating  it  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  .  .  .  and  then  encour- 
aging its  bloat,  by  means  both  legitimate 
and  illegitimate.  Yet,  that  is  exactly  what 
has  happened  in  America. 

Instead  of  a  safety  net  to  catch  Americans 
who  fall  through  the  cracks  and  need  a 
helping  hand  to  get  back  on  their  feet,  we 
have  created  a  tightly  woven  security  blan- 
ket of  support  and  assistance  that  helps  de- 
stroy personal  Initiative. 

According  to  the  Commerce  Department. 
Federal  transfer  payments  grew  by  an  un- 
conscionable 419  percent  between  1968  and 
1980!  Yet  the  official  poverty  class  remained 
constant  at  around  25  million  Americans. 
Since  cash  income  was  counted  in  determin- 
ing who  was  entitled  to  most  benefits,  there 
was  no  real  incentive  for  beneficiaries  to  im- 
prove their  cash  Income.  And  dependence 
on  these  benefits  Increased. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  government- 
much  less  the  private  sector— should  sup- 
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port  any  program  that  encourages  depend- 
ence and  discourages  initiative. 

There  Is  no  "philanthropy "  In  such  pro- 
grams. In  my  view.  It  is  not  an  expression  of 
goodwill  toward  one's  fellow  men  to  deprive 
them  of  the  motivation  to  strive  for  finan- 
cial Independence  and  self-respect.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  Is  genuine  philanthropy  to 
provide  opportunities,  tools  and  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  are  willing  to  make  the 
effort. 

Now.  having  explained  what  business 
cannot  and  I  think  should  not  do,  let  me 
turn  to  the  ways  in  which  corporations  can 
and  should  contribute  to  the  betterment  of 
mankind. 

Here.  I  am  talking  about  what  has  become 
known  generally  as  "corporate  responsibil- 
ity" or,  put  another  way,  the  responsible 
management  of  corporate  resources.  And 
the  bottom  line  of  responsible  management 
is  to  run  a  business  properly  and  profitably. 
Indeed,  If  a  business  is  not  profitable  ...  If 
a  company  squanders  its  corporate  assets  or 
wastes  its  resources  .  .  .  then  it  will  never 
possess  the  ability  to  contribute  meaningful- 
ly to  society's  Improvement.  As  Winston 
Churchill  once  put  it.  "Profits  aren't  ob- 
scene—losses are."  And  the  first  obligation 
of  any  management  intent  on  running  a  re- 
sponsible corporation  is  to  earn  an  adequate 
profit. 

By  the  same  token,  management  also  has 
an  obligation  to  provide  a  needed  product  or 
service  at  a  fair  price  and  to  deliver  It— as 
promised.  By  that  I  mean  producing  the 
very  best  quality  product  we  can.  So  that 
when  we  advertise  It  forthrightly  and  sell  it 
at  a  fair  price— we  end  up  with  a  satisfied 
customer. 

This  doesn't  mean  management  should  be 
considered  Immune  from  making  mistakes. 
Even  the  best  management  will.  Occasional- 
ly, make  an  error.  But  when  It  does.  It  will 
move  quickly  and  decisively  to  correct  Itself. 
Such  was  the  case  recently  when  Proctor  & 
Gamble  removed  its  Rely  tampon  from  the 
market,  when  the  product  was  linked  to 
toxic  shock  syndrome.  P&G's  action  was  the 
responsible  thing  to  do  and.  In  the  long  run, 
should  augur  well  for  the  corporation's  en- 
hanced reputation  and  Increased  profitabil- 
ity. 

Companies  also  have  a  front-line  responsi- 
bility to  their  own  employees.  They  must 
assure  workers  of  equal  opportunities  to  ad- 
vance based  solely  on  merit,  maintain  a  safe 
and  healthy  workplace,  and  avoid  infringing 
on  rights  to  personal  privacy  and  free  ex- 
pression. A  company  must  also  offer  work- 
ers the  opportunity  to  Increase  their  real  re- 
wards through  the  vehicle  of  Increased  pro- 
ductivity. Indeed,  to  increase  wages  without 
increased  productivity  is  the  height  of  irre- 
sponsibility In  that  it  only  helps  fuel  infla- 
tion. 

Corporate  responsibility  to  the  immediate 
community  and  to  the  general  society  Is  an- 
other clear  obligation  of  the  corporation. 

Here,  I  believe  companies  must  apply 
what  I  call  a  "programmatic  approach"  to 
community  Involvement.  This  goes  deeper 
than  digging  Into  one's  corporate  pocket- 
book  and  coming  up  with  cash.  It  means  of- 
fering corporate  time  and  taleni— both  full 
and  part-time  support— In  a  programmatic 
way  to  areas  like  municipal  financing, 
school  boards,  pollution  control,  public 
recreation  and  the  like. 

A  dollar  is  a  dollar— from  whatever  source. 
But  when  companies  provide  direct,  In-klnd 
support,  they  have  an  opportunity  to  draw 
on  their  special  skills  and  resources  and 
beam  their  assistance  to  add  an  extra  di- 
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menslon  to  the  group  supported.  For  exam- 
ple, as  a  bank,  we  might  provide  financial 
counseling  to  a  minority  business  or  a  com- 
munity development  project.  But  for  guid- 
ance in  a  drug  abuse  clinic,  a  chemical  or 
pharmaceutical  firm  could  be  more  useful. 
This  is  what  I  mean  by  a  more  "program- 
matic approach"  to  corporate  giving.  And 
there  has  never  been  a  greater  need  or  a 
greater  opportunity  for  business  to  custom- 
ize and  gear  up  this  kind  of  support  to  a 
higher  level. 

I've  reserved  till  last  my  specific  com- 
ments on  what  is  traditionally  called  "'corpo- 
rate philanthropy"— direct  financial  gifts, 
grants  and  contributions  to  non-profit  agen- 
cies. There  are  some  300,000  such  agencies 
in  the  U.S.  today.  They  face  a  kind  of  Dar- 
winian thlnnlng-out  process,  as  a  result  of 
Federal  budget  cuts.  The  fittest  will  survive. 
Those  that  are  redundant,  mismanaged,  bal- 
kanlzed.  or  hopelessly  unrealistic  will  have  a 
harder  time  of  It.  They  are  undergoing  a 
kind  of  market  discipline  that  we  in  the 
business  sector  have  always  understood  and 
dealth  with.  This  will  no  doubt  be  a  painful 
process  but  I  think.  In  the  end.  will  be  a 
healthy  thing. 

The  responsibility  of  business  In  this  proc- 
ess Is  not  to  save  the  programs  that  perpet- 
uate dependence,  but  again  to  support  those 
that  help  build  the  future  potential  of  our 
people  and  the  future  quality  of  life  of  our 
society. 

Worthwhile  agencies  that  promote  cul- 
ture, education,  training,  retraining,  reha- 
bilitation, economic  revitalization  of  neigh- 
borhoods and  urban  communities  deserve 
all  the  support  we  can  muster:  for  their 
good  and  ours. 

And  it  is  in  this  area  of  corporate  philan- 
thropy that  I  think,  frankly,  we  in  Ameri- 
can industry  have  not  been  doing  enough 
and  simply  must  do  more. 

The  low  level  of  overall  corporate  giving  is 
frankly,  appalling.  Fewer  than  30  percent  of 
all  corporations  In  America  today  make  any 
charitable  contributions  at  all.  And  only  6 
percent  give  more  than  $500  a  year.  That 
means  94  percent  of  the  nation's  corpora- 
tions cannot  even  dig  up  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day  for  charity  in  their  own  self-interest. 
Unless  we  in  business  do  a  good  deal  better 
than  that,  we  will  have  no  right  to  complain 
when  our  critics  regain  the  upper  hand  .  .  . 
when  the  chickens  come  home  to  roost. 

Every  corporation  Is  free,  of  course,  to  set 
its  own  level  of  contributions  and  pick  the 
best  time  and  most  appropriate  recipients 
for  them.  At  Chase,  our  board  recently  ap- 
proved a  three-step  Increase  In  the  percent- 
age of  after-tax  earnings  that  we  can  give, 
which  will  bring  us  to  a  2  percent  level  in 
1983— well  above  the  average  contributed  by 
all  corporations. 

We  currently  contribute  almost  $7  million 
a  year- which  ranks  us  with  the  top  100 
U.S.  foundations.  We  divide  the  monies  into 
eight  major  categories.  Including  education, 
culture,  employment  and  youth  groups,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  public  policy  re- 
search. This  year,  we've  funded  groups 
ranging  from  The  Boy's  Choir  of  Harlem  to 
the  New  York  Public  Library  .  .  .  from  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  to  the  Ameri- 
can Women's  Economic  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

To  ensure  the  efficacy  of  our  system,  phil- 
anthropic monies  are  managed  by  a  Corpo- 
rate Responsibility  Committee  made  up  of 
20  officers,  includtag  the  most  senior  in  the 
bank.  Next  month,  the  Committee  will  meet 
to  consider  the  percentage  of  funds  each 
philanthropic  category  should  receive  in 
1982. 
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I  would  fervently  hope  that  many  other 
companies  step  up  to  this  particular  chal- 
lenge— of  stepping  up  as  well  the  level  of 
their  philanthropic  giving.  This  is  especially 
critical  .  .  .  especially  visible  ...  In  these 
days  of  refocused  fiscal  austerity  in  our 
nation. 

These,  then,  are  several  major  areas  In 
which  I  think  corporations  have  obligations 
to  society.  I  would  only  add  that  most  of 
these  obligations  demand  the  direct  involve- 
ment and  personal  attention  of  the  Chief 
Executive  Officer.  CEO  Involvement  sends 
the  right  signals  to  the  organization,  to  the 
community,  and  to  the  publlc-at-large  that 
corporate  responsibility  is  real,  substantial, 
and  of  sincere  concern  to  corporate  manage- 
ment. 

I  can  tell  you  from  my  own  involvements 
that  the  educational  value  flows  both  ways. 
It's  a  broadening  experience  to  get  out  of 
the  board  room  and  take  the  virtues  and  vi- 
tality of  free  enterprise  into  the  communi- 
ty—(and  sometimes  even  into  the  class- 
room). 

One  of  my  own  involvements  is  raising 
money  for  Lincoln  Center.  I'm  sometimes 
asked  how  a  hard-line  free-enterpriser  got 
sidetracked  Into  supporting  the  arts.  Well, 
aside  from  a  lifelong  addiction  to  good 
music  and  the  performing  arts,  I  have  no 
trouble  with  twisting  a  few  arms  for  this 
particular  cause.  I  simply  ask  people  to  con- 
sider the  total  economic  benefit  generated 
for  the  city  by  the  concert  halls,  theaters, 
restaurants,  hotels  and  other  businesses 
that  have  sprung  up  and  flourished  around 
the  Lincoln  Center  complex. 

You  may  have  heard  the  saying,  popular 
some  years  ago,  that  the  trouble  with  a  cor- 
poration Is  that  It  has  no  heart  to  be 
touched  and  no  rear  end  to  be  kicked.  Times 
though  have  changed.  (In  fact,  I'm  sure 
many  businessmen  and  women  think 
they've  been  kicked  around  pretty  good 
lately!)  In  any  case,  I  do  believe  that  a  fair- 
minded  survey  of  everything  that  compa- 
nies are  doing  today  to  meet  their  total  cor- 
porate resc>onsibllitles,  would  Indicate  that 
many  do  have  a  heait— and  a  head— and  are 
using  both  effectively  to  discharge  their  ob- 
ligations as  citizens  which,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, will  help  sustain  their  legitimacy  and 
ensure  their  rightful  place  in  American  soci- 
ety. 

Thank  you.* 


AEGIS  SHIPBUILDING  EXCEL- 
LENCE AWARD  PRESENTED  TO 
WARREN  PUMPS  DIVISION  OF 
HOUDAILLE  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  October  14,  1981,  the  U.S. 
Navy  presented  its  Aegis  ShipbuUding 
Excellence  Award  to  the  Warren 
Pumps  Division  of  Houdaille  Indus- 
tries. Inc.  Warren  Pumps  is  a  subcon- 
tractor on  the  Navy's  Ticonderoga 
class  guided  missile  cruiser  (CG-47) 
which  is  equipped  with  the  Aegis  ship 
combat  system.  This  mighty  vessel  will 
serve  the  Navy  through  the  1980's  and 
beyond  as  protection  against  antiship 
warfare.  The  CG-47  will  be  an  essen- 
tial component  of  the  battle  group 
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surrounding  oiu-  aircraft  carriers,  in- 
suring the  Navy's  ability  to  fight  in 
the  most  hostile  of  antiship  environ- 
ments. 

Warren  Pumps,  and  especially  its 
dedicated  employees,  are  being  recog- 
nized by  the  Navy  for  delivering  ship 
components  at  low  cost,  with  high 
quality,  and  with  strict  adherence  to 
the  contract  schedule. 

On  Wednesday,  October  14.  1981, 
Rear  Adm.  Wayne  Meyer,  the  Navy's 
Aegis  Shipbuilding  Project  Manager 
presented  the  Aegis  Shipbuilding  Ex- 
cellence Flag  to  Warren  Pumps  and  its 
employees.  This  award  is  a  special  trib- 
ute to  the  men  and  women  who  work 
at  the  Warren  Pumps  Division.  Be- 
cause of  their  craftsmanship,  dedica- 
tion, and  productivity,  the  Navy  has 
been  able  to  equip  the  new  Ticonder- 
oga class  guided  missile  cruiser  with 
superior  equipment  at  low  cost. 

The  outstanding  performance  of  the 
Warren  Piunps  Division  and  its  em- 
ployees is  of  particular  significance  in 
these  times  of  inflation.  In  achieving 
this  standard  of  excellence,  Warren 
Pumps  and  its  employees  have  demon- 
strated that  inflationary  pressures  can 
be  reduced  by  initiatives  within  indus- 
try. 

I  am  proud,  and  I  know  all  the 
people  of  America  are  proud  of  the 
fine  contributions  made  to  the  nation- 
al defense  by  companies  like  the 
Warren  Pumps  Division  of  Houdaille 
Industries,  Inc.* 


RESIGNATION  OF  CATHERINE 
MAY  BEDELL,  COMMISSIONER 
OF  THE  U.S.  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  note  the 
resignation  of  Catherine  May  Bedell 
as  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission.  She  has 
worked  hard  in  her  10  years  on  the 
Commission  and  has  had  a  significant 
impact  on  its  direction. 

Her  retirement  is  well  deserved,  al- 
though I  know  that  a  woman  of  Cath- 
erine's achievements  never  really  re- 
tires, but  continues  to  be  an  active  and 
vital  part  of  everything  that  surroimds 
her. 

With  regret  tempered  by  congratula- 
tions on  her  retirement  and  well 
wishes  for  future  endeavors,  I  note 
that  we  will  miss  our  former  colleague 
in  Congress. 

I  am  entering  into  the  Record  the 
following  release  regarding  Mrs.  Be- 
dell's resignation: 
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May  Bedell.  Commissioner  and 
of    the    United    States 
Trade  Commission,  today  an- 
resignation,  effective  Novem- 
.  Her  departure  from  the  Corn- 
conclude  29  years  of  public  serv- 
12  years  in  the  U.S.  House 
ives  and  6  years  in  the  Wash- 
Legislature,  as  well  as  Presi- 
to  the  Board  of  Incor- 
AMTRAK   and   to  the  United 
Trade  Commission  as 
chairman. 

her  resignation,  Commis- 

said,  "I  am  grateful  that  my 

came  at  one  of  the  most  pro- 

in  the  Commissions  history. 

years  we  went  through  a  com- 

of  our  functions,  par- 

the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotia- 

l^andled  a  wide  variety  of  investi- 

ing  vital  sectors  of  our  econo- 

steel,  automobiles,  color  televi- 

ft>otwear.  In  this  decade  I  saw  the 

change  and  I  saw  the  USITC 

grow  and  get  better  at  its  job.  It 

experience." 

term  of  office  Commissioner 
strong  advocate  for  having  the 
develop    an    "Early    Warning 
monitor  shifts  in  trade  patterns, 
tinuously  stressed  the  need  to 
Ct)nmiission  strong  and  independ- 
from  political  pressure,  saying, 
he    most    effective    safeguards 
protectionism  in  trade 
the  Commission's  enforcement 
of  fair  trade  and  its  objective 
import  competition  to  the  Presi- 
Congress." 
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Commissi^jner  Bedell  was  bom  in  Yakima, 

and  graduated  from  the  Uni- 

Washington.    Before    entering 

she  was  a  teacher  in  Washing- 

a  radio  broadcaster  and  legis- 

commentator  there  and  in  New 


children— James  C.  May.  who 

his  wife,  Bonnie,  in  Alexandria, 

Melinda  May  Sullivan,  who  re- 

I  ler  husband,  Thomas,  in  Alame- 


No^ember  30,  1981.  Mrs.  Bedell  will 

ler  husband,  Donald  W.  Bedell. 

where  he  has  reopened  his 

t  consultant's  office  in  Los  An- 
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California.* 
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A  SIMPLE  ADDITIONAL  BRAKE 
UGHT  COULD  DRAMATICALLY 
REDUCE  REAR-END  AUTO  COL- 
USIONS 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OF  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  which 
could  help  cut  in  half  rear-end  auto- 
mobile collisions  at  very  little  cost  to 
the  industry  or  the  consumer. 

The  bill  would  require  all  car  manu- 
facturers to  add  a  high-mounted  rear 
brake  light  [stoplamp]  on  the  center- 
line  of  each  new  csir  beginning  with 
the  1984  model  year.  Studies  conduct- 
ed for  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  have 
demonstrated  that  such  a  light  could 
cut  rear-end  collisions  by  about  50  per- 
cent. This  would  prevent  billions  of 
dollars  in  property  damage  and  thou- 
sands of  deaths  and  whiplash  injuries 
each  year,  at  a  minimal  cost  estimated 
at  $5  to  $15  per  car. 

NHTSA  conducted  field  tests  of  a 
single,  high-moimted  stoplamp,  using 
taxicabs  in  some  studies  and  telephone 
company  passenger  cars  in  another. 
The  results  in  reduced  accident  rates 
were  so  impressive  that  the  telephone 
company  has  decided  voluntarily  to 
add  the  brake  light  to  all  its  cars.  The 
dramatic  reduction  in  rear-end  colli- 
sions seems  to  result  from  the  unam- 
biguous nature  of  the  highly  visible 
signal,  which  is  widely  separated  from 
turn  signals  and  existing  taillights. 

NHTSA  has  proposed  a  change  in 
Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Stand- 
ard No.  108  to  require  the  additional 
stoplamp  and  plans  to  issue  the  final 
regulation  by  next  spring.  This  bill 
would  not  interfere  with  the  existing 
rulemaking  proceeding;  it  would 
merely  insure  that  the  proceeding  is 
completed  in  a  timely  fashion.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting this  simple,  yet  potentially 
lifesaving,  measure.* 


CASEIN  IMPORTS 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
fortunate  that  a  point  of  order  was 
sustained  last  Wednesday  against  an 
amendment  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  a  quota  be  put  on  casein 
imports. 

Import  restrictions  on  casein  would 
not  serve  to  stem  Government  pur- 
chases of  milk  from  the  commercial 
market  under  the  dairy  price  support 
program.  This  fact  was  borne  out  by 
an  investigation  conducted  in  1979  by 
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the  International  Trade  Commission, 
which  determined  that  there  was  no 
relationship  between  the  amount  of 
casein  imported  and  the  purchase  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  under  the  price  sup- 
port program.  One  need  only  look  at 
the  statistics  from  the  past  10  years  to 
see  that  this  is  true.  During  the 
period.  Government  milk  purchases 
have  fluctuated  dramatically,  while 
imports  of  casein  have  remained 
stable.  Restricting  casein  imports 
would  not  serve  in  any  noticeable 
maimer  to  put  more  nonfat  dry  milk 
on  the  commercial  market. 

Even  if  there  were  a  relationship  be- 
tween these  two  items,  one  is  not  a 
viable  substitute  for  the  other  in  the 
production  of  many  food  products— in- 
cluding cheese  substitutes,  for  which 
efforts  to  use  nonfat  dry  milk  in  place 
of  casein  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Casein  usage  is  minimal  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  milk  prod- 
ucts. The  1980  total  importation  of 
casein  and  casein  derivatives  was 
equivalent  to  only  about  4  percent  of 
1980  U.S.  nonfat  milk  solid  production. 

Beyond  these  factors,  the  cost  in 
human  terms  of  restricting  casein  im- 
ports Is  simply  not  worth  any  antici- 
pated benefits.  There  is  no  domestic 
production  of  casein.  As  a  result,  in- 
dustries which  use  casein  to  make 
their  products  must  rely  totally  on  im- 
ports. Import  restrictions  would  result 
in  casein  becoming  both  more  scarce 
and  more  expensive  and  would,  there- 
fore, effectively  stifle  such  companies' 
ability  to  compete  in  the  marketplace. 
Loss  of  such  industries  could  result  in 
economic  disaster  for  communities 
which  rely  on  those  industries  for 
both  the  products  they  make  and  the 
jobs  they  provide.  Such  a  result  is  not 
warranted  without  proof  that  casein 
importation  in  any  way  harms  domes- 
tic dairy  production. 

The  ITC,  at  the  President's  request, 
will  begin  an  investigation,  on  Novem- 
ber 9  of  this  year,  to  determine  wheth- 
er casein  imports  should  be  restricted. 
It  would  be  premature  to  impose  re- 
strictions before  that  investigation  is 
concluded,  and  I  am  thankful  that  this 
body  was  not  put  in  a  position  to  do 
so.* 


ALTERNATIVES  TO  ANIMAL 
CRUELTY  IN  LABORATORIES 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  countless 
incidents  of  animal  cruelty  and  suffer- 
ing are  occurring  in  laboratories  every 
day.  Much  of  this  suffering  is  due  to 
inadequate  veterinary  care  and  unnec- 
essary duplication  of  experimentation 
on  live  animals.  While  many  of  the 
uses  for  animals  in  laboratories  seem 
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like  horror  tales,  most  of  the  alterna- 
tives to  the  use  of  animals  are  simple, 
efficient,  less  costly,  and  very  humane. 

Each  year,  an  estimated  65  million 
animals  are  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
scientific  research  in  this  country. 
Many  of  these  animals  experience 
needless  cruelty  and  suffering  in  lab- 
oratories because  researchers  are 
often  not  aware  of,  or  do  not  have 
access  to,  the  alternative  methods  to 
the  use  of  live  animals  in  their  work. 

Until  recently  the  majority  of  the 
public  has  been  spared  the  agonizing 
saga  of  abuses  Inflicted  upon  animals 
in  many  laboratories.  The  expose  of 
the  Maryland  medical  research  cen- 
ter's treatment  of  monkeys  shocked 
and  horrified  Americans  as  the  hellish 
tale  unraveled  in  the  Nation's  newspa- 
pers. Hopefully,  because  of  growing 
public  concern,  these  innocent  victims 
will  be  spared  further  harm  through 
enforcement  of  State  animal  cruelty 
l&ws. 

Unfortunately,  the  Maryland  story 
is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  of  mis- 
treatment of  animals  in  scientific  en- 
deavors. Hidden  behind  images  of 
humane  treatment  often  are  cruel 
tests  which  include  electric  shock, 
burning,  radiation,  starvation,  and  ex- 
posure to  acute  toxicity.  The  highly 
publicized  Draize  eye  test  and  LD/50 
test  exemplify  the  tragedy  of  repeat- 
edly exposing  defenseless  animals  to 
caustic  chemicals  during  experimenta- 
tion. 

The  problems  associated  with  using 
live  animals  in  research  labs  go  beyond 
the  frequent  mistreatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. Many  scientists  have  come  to  rec- 
ognize that  animals  are  often  not  the 
best  research  vehicles,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  development  of  new,  more 
precise  experimental  methods. 

In  fact,  many  experiments  reveal 
that  tests  using  animals  are  often  im- 
reliable  and  yield  Inconclusive  results. 
This  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  a 
study  conducted  on  the  Draize  rabbit 
eye  test.  Lab  induced  stress  and  fear  in 
animals  often  results  in  confused  and 
Inconsistent  data.  Moreover,  many 
tests  fail  to  establish  definitive  paral- 
lels between  humans  and  animals.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  Investigation  into 
the  safety  of  thalidomide,  a  drug 
which  turned  out  to  be  devastating  to 
humans,  despite  its  harmless  effects 
on  laboratory  animals.  Other  draw- 
backs in  experimenting  with  animals 
involve  high  costs,  scarce  veterinary 
skills,  and  vast  expenditures  of  time 
and  energy  required  on  the  part  of  re- 
search facilities. 

The  suffering  of  animals  in  research 
labs  certainly  offers  compelling  rea- 
sons for  curtailing  their  use  In  scientif- 
ic experiments.  However,  we  cannot 
unequivocally  disregard,  as  the  medi- 
cal commimlty  points  out,  the  impor- 
tance of  animal  subjects  in  the  pursuit 
of  biomedical  research.  Animals  have 
been  utilized  for  hundreds  of  years  In 
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successful  efforts  to  find  cures  for  and 
identify  causes  in  human  illness  and 
defects.  In  all  likelihood,  there  will 
continue  to  be  a  critical  need  for 
animal  subjects  In  certain  kinds  of 
medical  experimentation.  For  those 
animals,  the  most  humane  conditions 
must  be  provided  both  prior,  during, 
and  after  the  experiment.  But  in  all 
other  instances,  the  harsh  reality  of 
animal  suffering  should  motivate  a 
compassionate  society  to  actively  use 
and  seek  alternative  methods  of  re- 
search. 

Presently,  there  are  several  research 
methods  which  can  effectively  replace 
the  use  of  live  animals  hi  certain  test- 
ing procedures.  One  such  method  Is 
that  of  growing  artificial  brain  tumor 
cells  In  a  tissue  culture.  The  brain 
tumor  cells  produce  a  substance  which 
allows  researchers  to  diagnose  brain 
cancer  from  blood  tests.  Another 
method  Involves  using  skin  from 
human  volunteers  which  can  be  placed 
In  solution  to  analyze  the  effect  of 
poison,  rather  than  subjecting  anunals 
to  research  which  tests  the  penetrabil- 
ity of  poison  through  the  skin.  Mathe- 
matical modeling  Is  another  available 
alternative  to  the  use  of  live  animals 
in  certain  experiments.  Computers  can 
be  used  to  store  information  about 
known  cancer-causing  agents  and 
detect  the  likelihood  of  other  chemi- 
cals containing  cancer-causing  agents. 
The  use  of  quantum  chemical  analysis 
can  also  be  used  for  detecting  whether 
a  chemical  is  likely  to  cause  cancer.  By 
mathematically  constructing  a  blue- 
print of  a  molecule  under  study,  re- 
searchers can  compare  this  molecular 
blueprint  to  the  molecular  structure  of 
known  carcinogens. 

Even  though  some  of  these  methods 
of  research  may  not  provide  all  of  the 
information  necessary  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  and  safety  of  certain 
chemicals  on  people  and  the  environ- 
ment, these  research  procedures  help 
set  priorities  for  deciding  which  sub- 
stances require  further  testing.  In  ex- 
periments where  It  Is  deemed  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  use  animals,  some  of 
the  above-mentioned  research  meth- 
ods would  be  useful  for  avoiding  un- 
necessary duplication  of  these  experi- 
ments. 

As  stated  previously,  animals  have 
been  the  subject  of  Inhumane  research 
methods,  urmecessary  duplication  of 
experiments,  and  have  suffered  In  lab- 
oratory research  and  testing.  Alterna- 
tive methods  of  research  need  to  be 
fully  Investigated  In  order  to  maintain 
the  effectiveness  of  laboratory  re- 
search without  perpetrating  the  use  of 
animals  when  It  Is  not  required. 

There  are  several  legislative  propos- 
als, now  pending,  which  are  designed 
to  protect  animals  In  research.  Al- 
though no  one  piece  of  legislation  can 
resolve  this  complex  issue,  I  believe 
that  the  bUl  I  have  introduced  pro- 
vides a  framework  for  examining  and 
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addressing  this  problem.  My  bill,  H.R. 
930.  the  Protection  of  Animals  in  Re- 
search Act,  would  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  and  recommend  alterna- 
tives to  current  research  procedures 
which  utilize  live  animals.  The  com- 
mission would  investigate  ways  to  pre- 
vent the  duplication  of  tests  that  use 
live  animals.  Inherent  in  these  respon- 
sibilities would  be  the  commission's 
duties  to  Investigate  and  evaluate  the 
availability  of  adequate  substitutes  to 
live  animals  In  laboratory  research. 

I  am  also  cosponsorlng  several  other 
proposals  designed  to  protect  animals 
from  cruel  and  urmecessary  experi- 
mentation. H.  Con.  Res.  27  would  re- 
quire any  Federal  agency  utilizing  the 
Draize  rabbit  eye  irritancy  test  to  de- 
velop an  alternative  testing  procedure 
which  will  not  require  the  use  of  ani- 
mals. H.R.  220  and  H.R.  2110,  identical 
btUs  referred  to  as  the  Himiane  Meth- 
ods of  Research  Act,  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  of  research,  ex- 
perimentation, and  testing  that  mini- 
mize the  use  of  live  animals.  I  believe 
that  these  proposals  would  successful- 
ly supplement  each  other  In  achieving 
their  common  goal  of  protecting  ani- 
mals from  the  pain  and  suffering  of 
research  experimentation. 

Clearly,  the  issue  of  the  use  of  ani- 
mals for  laboratory  testing  is  one  of 
great  complexity;  It  Involves  questions 
of  scientific  and  ethical  responsibility 
to  the  welfare  and  health  of  both 
)tnimn.i  subjects  and  human  benefici- 
aries. It  Is  my  hope  that  Congress  will 
pass  legislation  that  will  protect  the 
welfare  of  animals  while  taking  the 
needs  of  the  biomedical  research  field 
into  consideration.* 


JOE  JURKANIN:  JERSEYVILLE'S 
ALL-STAR  COACH 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP  iixnfois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  FTNDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
high  school  In  JerseyvlUe  In  my  dis- 
trict, a  high  school  football  coach  has 
complied  a  record  which  would  be  the 
envy  of  any  coach  at  any  level— be  It 
high  school,  college,  or  the  pros.  In  12 
years  of  coaching  football  at  Jersey- 
vlUe, Joe  Jurkanln  complied  a  record 
of  11  winning  seasons.  From  1952 
through  1963,  his  yoimg  teams  won  75, 
lost  29,  and  tied  5. 

In  17  years  of  coaching  high  school 
football,  Mr.  Jurkanin's  record  stands 
at  101  wins,  46  losses,  and  7  ties. 

In  1967,  Joe  Jurkanln  was  picked  to 
coach  the  Illinois  High  School  All- 
Stars.  Earlier  this  year,  he  was  induct- 
ed into  the  Illinois  Football  Coaches 
Hall  of  Fame  by  the  Illinois  High 
School  Football  Coaches'  Association. 

On  October  31,  Mr.  Jurkanln  will  be 
honored  by  the  people  of  JerseyvUle 
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at  a  banduet  and  I  think  it  is  also  ap- 
propriate that  his  accomplishments  be 
noted  before  this  body.* 
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SILENT  SAWS 


ION.  GENE  CHAPPIE 

or  cALrroRMiA 
IH  THfc  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

T  lesday,  October  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  Calilomia  wilderness  bill  is  consid- 
ered by  |the  Senate,  or  any  other  wil- 
derness measure  for  that  matter,  I 
would  like  to  bring  the  following  arti- 
cle to  tie  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  This  story 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  Oc- 
tober 1&  Los  Angeles  Times  and  really 
brings  home  the  ramifications  of  lock- 
ing up  large  portions  of  harvestable 
public  l$nds  as  wilderness.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, th^  author,  concentrates  on  the 
human  effect  of  locked-up  land  in 
northerti  California.  However,  I  am 
certain  the  same  scenario  can  be  found 
in  any  I  other  area  where  timber  is 
logged.  The  California  wilderness  biU, 
H.R.  4083.  if  agreed  to  in  its  present 
form,  would  double  the  existing 
amount  of  wilderness  in  California 
and,  therefore,  double  the  problems 
discussed  in  this  article.  I  am  hopeful 
that  m*  colleagues  will  take  note  of 
this  well-written  article.  It  is  time  we 
got  ourTpriorities  straight;  unlike  the 
llvelihoids  that  are  in  jeopardy, 
timber  m  a  renewable  resource. 
IxxMERslBrrTER:  Silhtt  Saws— Tridmph  or 

THK  TRZES 


(By  Al  Martinez) 

They  i»n  themselves  Tlmberbeasts,  and 
once  th^^prowled  in  abundance  through 
the  proud  forest  lands  of  the  north  coast. 

They  ire  rough,  thick-armed  men  who 
logged  £e  California  redwoods— climbers 
and  choppers  and  skinners  and  fallers— arti- 
sans of  ^  dishonored  craft  in  an  environ- 
mental a^e. 

For  mire  than  a  century,  the  sounds  of 
their  saws  and  their  engines  rang  through 
the  mosiy-damp  woods  that  edge  the  sea, 
winding  through  trees  older  than  the  Amer- 
ican Republic. 

There  lis  a  silence  now.  It  began  three 
years  aio  when  the  federal  government 
took  28!3oO  acres  of  timberland  to  preserve 
in  perpiiuity  as  part  of  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Pci-est. 

6.000  otrr  or  work 

It  closed  the  forest  to  three  giant  logging 
companies,  put  6,000  men  out  of  work  and 
made  th^  Tlmberbeast.  as  one  has  said,  "as 
useful  ad  the  dinosaur." 

Aboutjhalf  the  6,000  have  drawn  benefits 
through  I  a  federal  job-protection  plan,  but 
the  »40  iiilllon  program  is  already  10%  over 
budget  with  three  years  left  to  go— and  no 
one  is  betting  it  will  make  it. 

The  plan  pays  full  salary  to  those  who 
lost  theit  jobs  because  of  the  forest  closure: 
generalli,  employees  of  the  three  logging 
compani^  and  certain  satellite  industries. 

But  at  .least  3.000  did  not  qualify  for  bene- 
fits, and;  the  park  has  become  a  symbol  of 
economic  disaster. 
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Three  years  later,  many  are  still  looking 
for  work— any  kind  of  work— in  an  area 
where  unemployment  is  figvired  at  A0%. 

Others  have  left  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte 
counties,  abandoning  the  outdoor  lives  they 
love  for  jobs  in  the  big  cities  they  hate. 

WORKIMG  AT  BURGER  STANDS 

A  few.  bowing  to  the  ultimate  humiliation, 
have  taken  employment  in  hamburger 
stands  or  department  stores  at  $3.75  an 
hour,  or  they  mow  lawns  or  run  errands  or 
sit  around,  one  wife  says  sadly,  "growing 
old." 

"These  are  men  with  150%  pride."  ob- 
serves a  union  business  agent  who  lost  his 
local  when  the  big  companies  began  shut- 
ting down  their  mills.  "You  can  cut  that  In 
half  now." 

"The  redwoods  have  been  saved  and  I'm 
for  that."  adds  a  20-year  logger  too  old  to 
find  another  job.  "But  who's  gonna  save 
us?" 

Cotton  Ouffle  Is  not  the  kind  of  man  to 
waste  a  lot  of  hate  on  old  enemies.  But  ask 
him  about  the  "park  people"— a  vague  army 
of  hippies  and  bureaucrats  who  changed  his 
life— and  his  eyes  grow  blue-cold  hard. 

"They  Just  flat-out  put  me  on  my  ass,"  he 
says.  "That's  all." 

Cotton  hunches  over  his  third  bottle  of 
Coors  In  a  bar  called  Dorseys  Lumberjack. 
40  miles  north  of  Eureka. 

A  jukebox  plays  ""Boogie  Oogle  Oogle"  for 
about  the  fourth  time,  and  In  between  curs- 
ing the  music.  Cotton  curses  the  govern- 
ment. 

"I  worked  my  whole  life  to  buy  a  Cat  an' 
five  years  ago  I  finally  got  so's  I  could  log 
on  my  own.  Then  (they)  took  it  all!" 

The  Cat  is  his  Caterpillar  tractor,  and  it 
cost  Cotton  $250,000.  He  was  a  gypo-logger, 
an  independent,  and  when  the  forest  lands 
were  shut  down  to  logging,  he  was  shut  out. 

The  gypos  did  not  qualify  for  special  bene- 
fits, not  even  for  unemployment  Insurance, 
because  they  were  self-employed,  and 
Cotton  found  himself  out  of  work  and  out 
of  Incomfe  for  two  years. 

He  has  been  back  working  only  for  the 
last  few  weeks.  He  took  a  job  In  Crescent 
City  Cat-sklnnlng  for  $11  an  hour,  working 
for  somebody  else.  His  own  Cat  sits  Idle. 

"I  slaved  dawn  to  dusk  seven  days  a  week 
to  buy  that  tractor."  he  says,  a  Carolina 
accent  blowing  sweet  and  cold  through  his 
anger. 

"I  got  it  paid  off  In  two  years  cause  I 
knew  this  damned  park  was  coming.  I 
could' ve  made  a  million  dollars— 10  times 
more'n  I'm  making  now. 

"But  they  took  our  jobs  the  way  Russia 
takes  over  countries.  I'da  shot  their  asses, 
but  I'm  still  too  young  to  die  .  .  ." 

Cotton  is  55.  He  was  bom  in  a  logging 
camp  and  has  been  felling  timber  since  he 
was  a  boy  In  the  forests  of  Dixie.  His  father 
was  a  logger  and  his  mother  a  camp  cook. 

He  Is  only  5  feet  5  inches  tall.  240  pounds, 
and  his  arms  like  pistons— a  big-bellied,  solid 
angry  bull  in  a  world  of  long-legged  Timber- 
beasts. 

"You  know  how  I  survived  those  two  years 
outa  work?"  he  asks,  shouting  to  be  heard 
over  "Boogie  Oogle  Oogle." 

""I  gambled.  This  boy's  the  world's  best 
damned  poker  player  evah!  I  bought  hogs 
and  raised  some  spuds  an'  beans.  I'll  nevah 
starve,  son."  A  hard  swig  of  beer,  a  pause. 
"But  I'll  nevah  forgive  those  (park  people) 
either." 

Forgiveness  is  important  in  the  woods. 
You  forgive  a  man  who  knocks  you  down  In 
bar  for  grabbin'  at  his  woman  and  you  for- 
give God  for  the  cold,  wet  seasons  that  shut 
down  logging  in  the  winters  of  the  year. 
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But  you  don't  forgive  the  government  for 
caring  more  about  trees  than  men.  It  will 
never  be  right  for  Cotton. 

"'They  mint  me!"  he  says,  pulling  at  his 
fourth  Ccxjrs.  blurry  with  beer  and  rage. 
""They  came  In  an'  destroyed  me  and  nobody 
gives  a  damn." 

More  money  In  the  jukebox.  Olen  Camp- 
bell sings  "Southern  Nights."  Cotton  stares 
straight  ahead  at  the  mirror  behind  the  bar. 
but  he  doesn't  see  himself. 

Jack  Roby  stands  somber-faced  before  the 
padlocked  gates  of  the  Simpson  Timber 
Co.'s  Mad  River  plywood  plant,  an  off -ramp 
north  of  Eureka. 

By  economic  measure,  he  has  not  suffered 
the  last  24  months  he  has  been  out  of  work. 
He  gets  his  regular  salary,  plus  fringe  bene- 
fits. The  loggers  call  it  "being  on  the  park." 

""It  isn't  right."  he  says,  gazing  at  the  emp- 
tiness of  the  plant  where  he  had  worked  for 
20  years.  It  closed  just  after  the  park  bill 
was  signed  Into  law. 

"I  don't  wanna  sit  around.  I've  worked  all 
my  life.  Sometimes  I  held  two  jobs  at  a 
time.  Now  . . .  nothing." 

At  43,  Roby  Is  a  soft-spoken  man  with 
flecks  of  gray  In  his  dark  curly  hair.  He  car- 
ries himself  straight-backed  and  square- 
shouldered. 

"There  ain't  no  place  in  town  where  I 
haven't  tried  to  find  a  job,  but  so  have  hun- 
dreds of  others. 

"Stores  are  so  sick  o'  seein'  us  they  put 
signs  In  their  windows,  "No  Applications 
Taken.'  They  don't  even  wanna  talk  to  us. 
Do  you  blame  them?  I  know  building  con- 
tractors that  get  a  hundred  calls  a  day. 
That's  got  to  drive  them  crazy." 

Mostly  he  stays  home  now  and  does 
"woman's  work."  His  wife  got  a  job  as  a 
hedge  against  the  bleak  future.  He  hates  it. 

""I've  done  hard,  outdoor  work  all  my  life 
and  suddenly  I'm  vacuuming  and  cooking 
and  doing  the  dishes!" 

He  shakes  his  head.  On  one  hand.  Roby 
acknowledges  he  has  not  suffered  economi- 
cally. But  life,  he  points  out.  is  composed  of 
more  than  economics. 

"This  thing  takes  your  pride."  he  says  qui- 
etly, listening  to  the  wind  blow  through  the 
silent  lumber  mill.  There  Is  a  snap  of 
autumn  in  the  air. 

"A  friend  of  mine  just  got  divorced.  My 
own  family— we've  always  been  close.  But 
for  a  while,  I  didn't  know  If  he  was  goin'  to 
make  it  or  not.  I'm  trying  to  get  over  a  lot  of 
feelings  of  resentment.  I  don't  like  the  role 
I'm  playing." 

Roby  bristles  at  those  who  say  he  Is  get- 
ting a  free  ride  and  ought  to  shut  up  and 
take  the  money  until  It  Is  not  coming  any- 
more. That  could  be  soon,  he  fears. 

"They  can  take  their  handout  and  shove 
It!"  he  says,  suddenly  angry.  ""They  treat  us 
like  somethln'  that  just  crawled  In  off  the 
street!  I  don't  want  a  handout!  I  want  a 
job!" 

The  outburst  passes.  Roby  touched  the 
padlock  on  the  plant  gate.  It  is  a  symbol  of 
better  times  . . .  ended. 

"You're  going  to  talk  to  people  who  say 
why  don't  they  move?  Why  don't  they  get 
out  an'  find  jobs  someplace  else?  Man,  this 
is  our  home!  My  wife  was  bom  half  a  block 
away.  We  raised  three  kids  here. 

"It's  not  easy  to  just  pack  up  and  leave 
your  whole  life  behind  like  nothln'  ever 
counted."  He  asks  the  question  almost  to 
himself:  '"Where  do  we  go?" 

Lowell  Bllven.  a  skinny  big-eared  man.  has 
a  two-day  job  moving  furniture  for  $5  an 
hour  in  Eureka.  It's  a  Godsend.  Bllven  Is 
desperate. 
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He  "severed-out"  of  the  park  program  a 
year  ago.  taking  a  lump  sum  $21,000  because 
he  could  not  stand  the  belittling  hassle  it 
took  to  get  his  weekly  benefits. 

The  federal  plan  U  administered  by  the 
state  Department  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

"I  went  four  months  once  without  a 
check."  he  says,  perched  like  a  scrawny 
water  bird  on  a  footstool,  the  fumiture  just 
about  all  moved. 

"I  had  no  work,  no  money  and  no  check 
comln'  In.  I  had  to  get  cash  somewhere  to 
pay  the  bills,  so  I  severed." 

Stories  of  men  who  had  lost  everything, 
including  their  homes,  abound  In  the  red- 
wood coxuitry:  families  living  in  cars  or  mud 
huts  or  on  the  beach. 

Bllven,  47.  didn't  want  to  be  one  of  them. 
Now  he  fears  he  might  be.  The  severance 
money  lasted  a  year.  Last  July,  it  all  ran 
out. 

"God."  he  says  with  a  shudder,  "it  s  cold 
out  here." 

He  drove  a  front-end  loader  for  10  years  at 
the  Louisiana  Pacific's  stud  mill  across 
Humboldt  Bay  before  the  roof  fell  In.  He 
loved  the  job. 

The  land  acquired  to  expand  the  Redwood 
National  Park  into  76,000  acres  was  owned 
by  Louisiana  Pacific,  Simpson  Timber  Co. 
and  ArcaU  National  Corp.  It  was  their 
prime  source  of  timber. 

"It  took  a  long  time  for  me  to  accept  that 
It  was  all  over."  Bllven  says.  "Then  I  went 
lookln'  for  work  at  places  like  Happy  Camp 
and  Hayfork  and  Reno.  The  missus  cleans 
houses  for  $100  a  week.  That  ain't  g^od 
enough." 

He  has  put  in  his  app>ication  at  about  200 
places  and  has  attended  state-sponsored  job- 
search  classes.  Two  sons-in-law  also  lost 
their  jobs  when  the  park  was  expanded. 

"Hell.  yes.  I'm  bitter  about  the  govern- 
ment takln'  our  jobs,"  he  says,  standing.  He 
is  6-3  and  hunches  slightly.  "We've  got 
enough  parks  to  fill  San  Francisco! 

"You  can't  eat  park!  We  need  work!  Who 
in  the  hell  is  goln'  to  take  care  of  that?" 

Louise  Kyle  runs  the  North  Coast  Dis- 
placed Workers  Center  out  of  a  trailer  office 
in  the  parking  lot  of  a  Eureka  church.  It  is 
funded  tluough  the  state. 

Each  day  she  deals  with  the  problems  of  a 
dozen  or  so  men  and  women  out  of  work  be- 
cause of  the  park,  referring  them  for  coun- 
seling on  traumas  rsmging  from  financial  to 
emotional. 

"It  gets  pretty  depressing  sometimes,"  she 
says  between  telephone  calls.  She  is  a 
heavyset  woman,  brimming  with  energy  and 
caring. 

"This  Is  a  town  full  of  people  without 
hope.  Everyone  was  doing  just  fine,  and 
then  suddenly  the  world  was  turned  upside 
down." 

Kyle  has  reason  beyond  her  center  duties 
to  be  concerned  with  the  plight  of  the 
timber  Indiistry's  unemployed."  Her  hus- 
band is  one  of  them. 

Wesley  Kyle,  60.  worked  for  Louisiana  Pa- 
cific for  29  years.  In  almost  three  decades  of 
loyalty  to  the  company,  he  missed  only  two 
days.  They  fired  him  In  1979. 

"Without  a  strong  marriage,  we'd  be  di- 
vorced today."  his  wife  says.  "This  has  been 
a  terrible  strain.  Wes  lost  his  job  and  his 
dignity  at  the  same  time." 

She  worries  that  sitting  around  brooding 
will  kill  her  husband  within  three  years. 

""He's  applied  for  janitorial  work,  and  If  he 
gets  it,  watch  his  world  tum  around.  He'll 
be  a  man  again!" 

Deer  season  had  just  opened  and  Kyle  was 
in  the  woods.  "Why  not?"  his  wife  asks.  ""It's 
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better  than  just  sitting  around  waiting  to 
die.  I  want  that  man  to  live!" 

In  Klamath,  62-year-old  Don  Waldon,  a 
Cat-sklnner,  and  39-year-old  Tom  Langford, 
a  timberfaUer,  drink  coffee  In  Crlvelli's  Res- 
taurant on  a  damp  and  misty  momlng. 

Both  are  out  of  work  and  bitter. 

Langford  works  at  cutting  whenever  he 
can.  He  has  to.  He  get£  no  benefits  and  no 
unemplojTnent  insurance. 

"The  only  people  hurtln'  are  the  little 
people,"  he  says.  He's  a  barrel-chested 
broad-shouldered  man  "Not  the  govern- 
ment, not  the  big  companies  and  not  the  en- 
vironmentalists. Just  us." 

"It's  gonna  get  worse."  Waldon  says,  star- 
ing glumly  into  his  cup.  He  worked  for  a 
gypo-logger  and  receives  no  park  benefits. 
His  unemployment  runs  out  next  month. 

"They  want  more  land  for  parks  already. 
That'll  be  the  end  of  logging  in  Northern 
California." 

Sixty  miles  south  In  Eureka.  Pete  Car- 
rasco  spends  the  days  listlessly  trying  to 
find  something  to  do.  He  lost  his  job  last 
January  after  22  years  with  Louisiana  Pacif- 
ic. The  layoffs  go  on. 

'"I  was  getting  park  money  and  applied  to 
sever-out  and  all  of  a  sudden  I'm  told  I'm 
not  eligible  for  nothln,"  he  says. 

He  is  not  sure  why.  He  Is  trying  to  find 
out.  He  has  had  no  income  since  last  July. 
His  wife  baby-sits  to  feed  the  family. 

"I  look  for  work  all  the  time,  but  when 
you're  crazy,  you  know?" 

Bom  in  Fresno,  Carrasco  went  to  Eureka 
because  that  is  where  the  work  was. 

"Now,"  he  says  with  a  faint  and  Ironic 
smile,  ""it's  where  the  work  isn't." 

He  heads  off  down  Hodgson  Street,  im- 
maculate in  slacks,  starched  shirt  and  pol- 
ished shoes.  All  dressed  up  and  no  place  to 
go.» 


HONORING  CHIEF  DUKE-A  MAN 
FOR  ALL  SEASONS 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 
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the  Orange  County  Chief  of  Police 
and  Sheriff's  Association.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national for  two  terms,  as  well. 

Chief  Duke's  civic  activities  reflect  a 
particular  interest  in  young  people.  He 
has  instructed  students  at  both  Rio 
Hondo  and  FuUerton  Colleges.  He  has 
chaired  the  Police  Academy,  the  Ful- 
lerton  College  Advisory  Council,  and 
the  Central  Sector  Southern  Pacific 
AAU  Swim  Committee.  Oubrey  has 
worked  diligently  with  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  serving  as  president  for 
area  44-45,  and  chairperson/member 
of  the  board  of  directors  for  the  Boy 
Scout  Explorers.  In  1974,  Chief  Duke 
was  invited  to  accompany  the  Kenne- 
dy High  School  Band  and  Drill  Team 
on  their  trip  to  Ireland,  one  indication 
that  young  people  are  as  fond  of 
Oubrey  as  he  is  of  them.  The  group  of 
youngsters  that  marched  in  the  St. 
Patrick's  Day  Parade  won  high 
honors. 

Oubrey  has  been  married  to  Alta  E. 
Duke  for  29  years  and  they  have  two 
lovely  daughters,  Cheri  and  Kim.  The 
girls  are  both  married  and  each  have 
made  Alta  and  Oubrey  proud  grand- 
parents. 

Oubrey,  the  people  of  CsTiress  will 
miss  you  as  their  police  chief,  yet  they 
know  that  you  will  continue  to  show 
your  high  integrity  and  leadership  ca- 
pability in  whatever  future  endeavors 
you  choose,  just  as  you  have  provided 
throughout  the  years.  My  colleagues 
and  I  wish  to  salute  you  in  acknowl- 
edging the  27  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice you  have  given  to  your  community. 
Congratulations  on  your  retirement, 
best  wishes  for  the  future  and 
thanks.* 
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•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  recognizing  an 
outstanding  public  servant.  Police 
Chief  Oubrey  L.  Duke,  of  the  city  of 
Cypress.  Chief  Duke  has  served  as  a 
police  officer  in  three  Orange  Coimty 
cities  over  the  years  and  has  held  the 
position  of  Chief  of  Police  in  Cypress 
for  the  past  seven.  On  October  31, 
1981,  Chief  Duke  will  retire  after  27 
years  of  devoted  service  in  law  en- 
forcement. 

Chief  Duke  is  an  officer  whose  in- 
volvement in  the  Cypress  community 
has  extended  far  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  Among  the  many  organizations 
and  committees  to  which  Oubrey  has 
belonged  are  The  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  The  Cali- 
fornia Police  Chief's  Association,  The 
California  Peace  Officer's  Association, 
and  the  Orange  County  Chiefs  of 
Police  and  Sheriffs  Association.  He 
has  chaired  the  board  of  the  West 
Anaheim  Community  Hospital  Adviso- 
ry Council,  and  has  been  president  of 


UNION  STATION:  ON  THE  RIGHT 
TRACK 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attached  editorial  and  news  story  from 
the  October  20,  1981.  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  regarding  the  Union 
Station  in  Washington,  D.C.,  are  par- 
ticularly commended  to  my  colleagues. 
They  are  offered  as  further  informa- 
tion and  emphasis  for  the  1 -minute 
speech  delivered  by  this  Member  earli- 
er this  day.  Furthermore,  it  is  offered 
to  supplement  and  further  explain  a 
bill  under  consideration  in  the  other 
body. 

Uhioh  Station:  On  thi  Right  "Track 
Hold  your  applause  for  now.  but  we  may 
soon  hear  the  final  trumpet  of  that  great 
white  elephant  we  once  knew  and  loved  as 
Union  Station.  Without  going  into  the  de- 
pressing and  outlandlshly  expensive  details 
of  how  this  once-grand  train  terminal  was 
trampled  to  near-rubble  by  a  herd  of  mis- 
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chlevous  bureaucrats,  we  are  pleased  to  note 
that  a  llnancially  and  structuraUy  sound 
Union  Station  may  live  again,  thanks  to  a 
bipartlsi«i  effort  that  is  due  for  its  first  con- 
gressional consideration  today. 

ComiJat  up  for  action  by  a  Senate  commit- 
tee Is  a Tblll  worked  out  and  supported  by 
Transportation  Secretary  Drew  Lewis  and 
key  congressional  leaders  from  both  sides  of 
the  Hlllls  well  as  Its  aisles.  The  basic  idea  is 
to  (1)  stt>p  an  insane  financial  drain  on  all 
U.S.  taxpayers:  (2)  restore  the  building  as 
quickly  >nd  as  economically  as  possible,  and 
(3)  return  the  facility  to  its  primary  func- 
tion as  4  lively  and  commercially  successful 
transportation  hub.  Instead  of  a  broken- 
down  and  boarded-up  "visitor  center." 

While  the  Interior  Department  would  con- 
tinue it4  open-pit  surgery— fixing  thf,-  roof 
and  shoeing  things  up— the  biU  being  con- 
sidered today  would  transfer  jurisdiction  to 
the  Transportation  Department,  where  it 
l)elongs.  Studies— not  the  open-ended,  made- 
for-distr»ction  kind— would  be  completed 
within  ai  year  to  determine  what  permanent 
structure  work  Is  necessary,  what  to  do 
with  oflice  space  in  the  facility  and  how 
conuner^lal  space  might  be  used  in  and 
around  ,  the  station.  Recommendations 
would  Include  consideration  of  other  trans- 
portatioh  facilities,  such  as  a  heliport  and  a 
terminal  for  various  bus  services. 

The  legislation  is  not— repeat  not— simply 
another  formula  for  pouring  good  money 
after  b*l.  That's  already  happening,  with 
taxpayers  forking  out  $3.5  million  a  year  for 
a  lease  qn  the  place;  this  bill  is  a  modest  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  waste  and  turn  a  financial 
sinkhole^  into  the  commercially  successful 
and  hist(Drically  important  landmark  it  once 
was. 

Raii  Statiom  Plaw  Gfts  Reacam  Nod 
(By  John  Burgess) 

After  long  months  of  negotiation,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  agreed  to  a 
Senate  ^lan  to  revitalize  Union  Station.  The 
plan  w(iuld  complete  roof  repairs  already 
under  way  and  finish  the  parking  garage 
begun  sfeveral  years  ago.  If  feasible,  struc- 
tural repairs  would  be  made  tuid  contracts 
signed  \*ith  private  firms  to  develop  a  com- 
mercial complex  in  and  around  the  monu- 
mental Beaux  Arts-style  station. 

A  Senate  committee  is  scheduled  to  mark 
up  a  bUl  today  outlining  the  plan,  which 
also  would  move  control  of  Union  Station  to 
the  Transportation  Department  from  Inte- 
rior. Yesterday,  during  a  lunch  at  The 
Washln|ton  Post.  Transportation  Secretary 
Drew  Hwis  Indicated  that  he  supports  the 
bill's  ba«ic  elements. 

The  npw  plan  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
costly  aind  unsuccessful  federal  efforts  to 
rescue  ttie  74-year-old  station,  once  among 
the  world's  grandest  rail  gateways  but  today 
a  crumbling  white  elephant  with  corroded 
plumbing  and  a  leaky  roof. 

On  JUly  4,  1976.  the  Interior  Department 
opened  iDnion  Station  as  a  National  Visitor 
Center,  fcioving  trains  to  a  smaller,  modem 
structiufe  to  the  rear.  Despite  $46  million 
spent  on  the  conversion,  the  station  never 
caught  on  in  this  role  and  it  continued  to 
deteriorate  structurally.  In  February  it  was 
closed  Mter  rainwater  seeped  through  the 
roof,  di^odging  huge  chunks  of  plaster  from 
the  ceilihg  and  flooding  carpeted  floors. 

Comnittee  sources  predicted  yesterday 
that  th^  bill  will  be  approved  by  the  Senate 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee 
and  hasi  a  good  chance  to  make  it  through 
the  full  Benate.  After  that  it  would  to  to  the 
House.  *here  the  outcome  appears  less  cer- 
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tain.  There  is  no  equivalent  legislation  in 
the  House. 

As  now  worded,  the  bill  calls  for  Interior 
to  complete  $8  million  of  already  funded 
roof  repairs  and  to  turn  the  building's  man- 
agement over  to  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment. The  bUl  also  authorizes  the  District 
of  Colimibla  to  trade  in  $40  million  In  feder- 
al highway  funds  for  a  like  sum  to  complete 
a  large  parking  garage  last  worked  on  in 
1976. 

The  garage  money  represented  a  conces- 
sion on  Lewis'  part.  In  testimony  before 
Congress  last  July,  he  opposed  allowing  the 
city  to  shift  Its  funding  that  way. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  would  author- 
ize $1  million  for  two  major  studies  of  Union 
Station.  One  would  survey  the  building's 
structural  problems  and  determine  what  re- 
pairs are  needed  and  how  much  they  would 
cost.  The  other  would  explore  the  feasibility 
of  entering  into  joint  development  of  the 
station  and  surrounding  property  with  pri- 
vate developers. 

Congressional  concern  over  the  station 
was  revived  last  February  following  the  sta- 
tion's closure.  The  bill  now  under  consider- 
ation Is  being  shepherded  through  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  by  Sen.  Slade 
Gorton  (R-Wash.). 

EUirller  versions  of  the  bill  proposed  that 
large  sums  t>e  diverted  to  Union  Station 
from  ongoing  capital  programs  and  to  mod- 
ernize rail  lines  along  the  Northeastern  cor- 
ridor. Lewis  strongly  opposed  such  diver- 
sions. 

Both  sides,  however,  agreed  that  action 
was  needed  to  save  a  national  monument 
like  Union  Station.  In  negotiations  t>etween 
Senate  and  Transportation  Department 
staff  members,  alternative  wording  was 
worked  out  that  would  take  only  $1  million 
from  the  Northeast  Corridor  funding  to  pay 
for  the  two  studies.  The  department  would 
be  free  to  finance  certain  other  spending  as 
it  chose. 

The  development  study  would  explore 
running  transportation  to  area  airports 
from  the  station,  and  constructing  a  heli- 
copter pad.  Lewis  would  have  to  report  back 
to  Congress  within  a  year  with  a  specific 
plan  for  revitallzatlon,  assuming  that  It  was 
found  to  be  economically  feasible. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  department 
to  buy  the  station  over  a  six-year  period  (It 
currently  Is  leased  from  private  railroad  In- 
terests). The  department  also  could  make 
further  repairs  to  the  building,  buy  sur- 
rounding property  and  contract  with  private 
companies  for  development,  under  the  plan. 

The  bill  specifies  that  the  old  building 
must  again  become  a  rail  station,  with  tick- 
eting, baggage  handling  and  other  such  fuc- 
tions.  However,  only  a  fraction  of  the  mam- 
moth station  would  be  needed  for  this,  with 
remaining  space  occupied  by  retail  stores 
and  restaurants. 

Senate  sources  said  that  though  the  bill 
contains  no  specific  requirement.  Its  Intent 
Is  to  remove  the  new  station  behind  the  old 
one  where  rail  passengers  now  board  their 
trains.* 


IMMIGRATION  AND 
NA-nONALITY  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  EDWARD  H  ROYBAL 

OP  CALirORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.    ROYBAL.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
House  has  agreed  by  voice  vote  to  the 
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passage  of  H.R.  4327,  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  Amendments  of 
1981. 

These  amendments  represent  an  ini- 
tial step  toward  improving  efficiency 
at  the  Immigration  Service  and  reduc- 
ing the  level  of  private  legislation. 
However,  they  barely  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  our  immigration  problems,  and 
I  am  sure  the  drafters  of  H.R.  4327 
share  my  view  that  more  comprehen- 
sive immigration  reforms  are  urgently 
needed. 

One  major  issue  that  should  l>e  ad- 
dressed in  a  comprehensive  bill  is  an 
amnesty  for  undocumented  aliens. 
H.R.  4327  touches  on  this  issue,  but 
offers  amnesty  only  to  what  might  be 
called  "elite"  categories  of  aliens.  Spe- 
cifically, the  bill  would  legalize  the 
status  of  certain  foreign  medical  grad- 
uates and  aliens  with  American  invest- 
ments of  at  least  $40,000  who  have 
been  waiting  in  the  United  States  for 
more  than  4  years  to  obtain  immigrant 
visas.  The  Judiciary  Committee  report 
accompanying  H.R.  4327  has  this  to 
say  about  doctors  and  investors:  "The 
conunittee  feels  that  l>oth  categories 
of  individuals  have  contributed  to  the 
national  welfare  and  the  private  bills 
which  have  been  considered  reveal 
their  unique  contribution." 

It  was  the  committee's  conclusion 
that  special  consideration  should  be 
given  to  foreign  medical  graduates  be- 
cause they  have  filled  a  serious  void  in 
our  health  care  delivery  system,  and 
to  alien  Investors  because  they  have 
made  significant  financial  contribu- 
tions to  this  coimtry.  However,  equally 
deserving  of  consideration  tire  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  may  not  possess 
academic  degrees  and  wealth,  but  who 
have  become  active  members  of  com- 
munities across  the  United  States.  In 
this  category  fall  Asians  and  Latin 
Americans  who  were  compelled  to 
come  to  this  country  illegally  to  Join 
their  relatives  because  of  the  other- 
wise lengthy  wait  for  visas.  During 
their  years  of  residence  here,  these  in- 
dividuals have  contributed  millions  of 
hard-earned  dollars  to  our  tax  base 
while  helping  to  produce  the  many 
goods  and  services  that  we  enjoy. 

I  realize  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee is  currently  holding  hearings  on 
major  immigration  reforms  recom- 
mended by  the  Reagan  administration 
that  would  include  an  amnesty  for 
many  of  the  aliens  I  am  talking  about. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  amnesty 
recommended  by  the  administration  is 
far  too  restrictive  to  be  fair.  It  re- 
quires at  least  10  years'  residency  in 
the  United  States  and  proof  of  compe- 
tency In  English,  neither  of  which  is 
being  expected  of  doctors  and  inves- 
tors imder  H.R.  4327.  I  would  urge  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  consider  this  fact  as  they  move 
ahead  to  draft  comprehensive  immi- 
gration reforms.  In  reporting  a  com- 
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prehensive  bill  to  the  full  House,  I 
would  also  urge  the  committee  to 
insure  that  existing  inequities  in  our 
immigration  laws  are  not  perpetuated 
by  the  proposal  of  an  amnesty  that 
distinguishes  between  aliens  on  the 
basis  of  occupation  or  financial  stand- 
ing in  the  community.* 


DEFENSE  SPENDING  CREATES 
RISE  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT  LEVEL 

HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OPWSSOURI 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  97th 
Congress,  much  of  our  debate  has  fo- 
cused on  methods  of  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  I  did  not  support  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  budget  plan  for  man^ 
reasons.  One  of  my  strong  objections 
to  the  administration's  budget  is  its 
emphasis  on  defense  spending   as  a 
means  of  stimulating  economic  growth 
and  reducing  the  high  level  of  unem- 
ployment in  our  Nation.  Recent  eco- 
nomic   analysis    shows    that    defense 
spending  Is  reducing  employment  and 
spurring  a  higher  level  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  foUowlng  article  was  taken 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  I 
reconunend  it  to  my  colleagues  and 
urge  Congress  to  cautiously  monitor 
this    administration's    efforts    to    in- 
crease our  defense  budget: 
Defense  Spendiho  Fans  Joblessness,  Study 
Says 
Washington     (UPD— Defense     spending 
fans  unemployment  instead  of  generating 
jobs  as  many  contend,  an  economic  research 
firm  contends  in  a  study  titled  'The  Empty 
Pork  Barrel. " 

Employment  Research  Association,  based 
In  Lansing,  Mich.,  said  Its  study  found  that 
for  every  $1  billion  spent  on  defense,  the 
nation  loses  10,000  jobs. 

If  people  are  paying  high  taxes,  a  substan- 
tial part  of  which  goes  to  defense,  their 
buying  power  is  decreased,  the  firm  said  in 
the  study,  made  public  Sunday. 

The  study  said:  'This  means  tliat  they 
buUd  fewer  houses,  buy  fewer  cars,  take 
fewer  vacations  and  vote  lower  taxes  for 
their  state  and  local  governments." 

In  turn,  that  trend  must  reduce  services 
that  reduce  state  and  local  jobs,  it  ■•said. 

The  study  said  29  states,  led  by  New  York. 
Illinois.  Michigan  and  Ohio,  lost  employ- 
ment because  of  the  negative  effect  of  mili- 
tary spending  during  1977  and  1978. 

Marion  Anderson,  the  report's  author, 
said  Ohio  stands  to  lose  about  132.000  jobs 
next  year. 

As  the  military  budget  goes  up.  it  means 
lower  consumer  purchasing  power  nation- 
wide, she  said.  The  basic  industries  in  Ohio 
and  certain  other  states  suffer. 

The  joljs  generated  tlirough  military  in- 
dustry will  not  make  up  the  difference,  she 

said 

The  report  said  21  states,  led  by  Virginia. 
Hawaii  and  North  and  South  Carolina,  were 
net  winners,  with  more  Jobs  created  than 
lost  through  military  spending. 

Mrs.  Anderson  said:  'During  the  years  in- 
cluded in  tills  study,  every  time  the  military 
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budget  went  up  $1  billion.  10,000  jotts  disap- 
peared in  the  United  States. 

"That  meant  that  during  1977  and  1978, 
there  was  an  annual  net  loss  of  1.015,000 
jobs  when  the  military  budget  averaged 
$101  billion." 

The  report  was  based  on  pre-Reagan  ad- 
ministration figures,  but  Mrs.  Anderson  said 
the  Reagan  proposals  underscored  the 
study's  finding. 

"Raising  the  military  budget  at  a  time 
when  unemployment  is  growing  and  infla- 
tion Is  high  directly  undermines  the  stated 
goals  of  the  administration."  she  said. 

"The  Wall  Street  reaction  Is  a  strong  Indi- 
cation that  the  investment  community  un- 
derstands this,  and  Main  Street  will  contin- 
ue to  suffer  if  the  military  budget  goes  up." 
Using  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic  figures, 
the  study  said  $1  billion  spent  in  the  civil- 
ian-Industrial sector  would  create  27.000 
jobs,  but  only  18.000  Jobs  in  the  military-In- 
dustrial sector. 

If  the  same  $1  billion  was  spent  to  hire 
government  personnel,  such  as  teachers,  po- 
licemen and  firefighters,  72,000  jobs  would 
be  created.  If  it  was  used  to  hire  military 
personnel,  only  37.000  jobs  would  be  cre- 
ated, it  said. 

For  every  $1  billion  dollars  spent  on  the 
proposed  MX  missile  system,  the  study  said. 
17.000  people  would  be  hired.  The  same  $1 
billion  would  hire  48.000  hospital  personnel 
or  65,000  people  in  the  retail  trades. 

Because  military  production  has  become 
technically  complex,  less  of  the  money 
spent  on  weaponry  goes  toward  hiring 
people  and  more  goes  toward  high-priced 
equipment  than  when  the  money  is  spent 
on  civiUan  purchases.* 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  ADVISO- 
RY COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  HZW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  October  1, 
1981,  will  be  rememlaered  as  the  day 
America  abandoned  its  poor,  its  sick. 
Its  elderly,  and  its  disabled.  It  will  be 
remembered  as  the  day  when  Govern- 
ment reneged  on  its  decades-old  com- 
mitment to  help  the  less  fortunate;  it 
will  be  remembered  as  a  day  of  dis- 
grace. 

The  recently  issued  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  describes  October  1  as 
a  day  that  marks  the  worst  massacre 
of  social  and  human  service  programs 
in  American  history.  This  federally 
mandated  report  counsels  the  Reagan 
administration  to  pause  and  reject— 
Ill-considered  policies  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  drive  whole  segments  of  the 
citizenry  to  hopelessness  and  despair. 

The  report  establishes  that  the  anti- 
poverty  programs  have  noteworthy 
successes.  It  examines  the  connection 
between  women  and  poverty,  and  how 
the  poor  are  the  citizens  most  victim- 
ized by  inflation  and  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

Although  Federal  programs  have 
helped  to  lift  11  million  Americans  out 
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of  the  depths  of  poverty.  55  million 
Americans  still  live  In  poverty  or  are 
near  poor.  The  United  States  is  also 
experiencing,  the  report  continues,  the 
feminization  of  poverty,  where  two  of 
three  poor  persons  are  women. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  re- 
jects the  current  supply-side  econom- 
ics, and  recommends  instead  the  im- 
mediate imposition  of  across-the-board 
wage,  price,  and  profit  controls.  As  a 
longtime  advocate  of  controls,  and  as 
the  author  of  legislation  to  provide 
the  President  with  the  authority  to 
implement  them.  I  am  particularly 
heartened  by  this  recommendation. 

Optimistic  about  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  public  policy,  the 
Council  says  that  Government  "can 
provide  political,  economic,  social,  and 
moral  leadership"  which  would  aid  In 
the  rediscovery  of  the  spirit  "of  ideal- 
ism and  enthusiasm"  which  fostered 
the  growth  of  Federal  programs  to  aid 
the  most  needy. 

Although  I  will  place  the  Introduc- 
tion to  this  report  in  the  Congression- 
al Record,  I  urge  every  Member  to 
obtain  and  read  the  entire  document. 
It  provides  an  important  blueprint  for 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Grovemment  In 
the  economic  and  social  recovery  of 
this  Nation. 

iNTHODDCnON 

As  the  Council  was  preparing  this  draft  of 
the  Thirteenth  Report,  a  battle  over  the 
1982  budget  was  being  fought  in  Congress. 
The  issue  was  how  much  to  cut  social  pro- 
grams and  how  much  to  Increase  military 
spending.  During  the  budget  fight,  numer- 
ous experts  in  the  fields  of  health  care, 
housing,  education,  nutrition,  energy  and 
employment  pointed  out  how  the  poor 
would  be  forced  to  sustain  an  inordinate 
burden  of  these  cuts.  In  addition,  represent- 
atives of  nationally  recognized  organizations 
representing  the  poor,  the  elderly,  women, 
minorities  and  youth  have  warned  of  the  se- 
rious consequences  of  these  cuts  for  their 
constituencies.  The  language  used  was  very 
plain  and  blunt,  and  ran  from  "idiotic"  to 
"suicldaL" 

That  Council  Is  fully  aware  that  It  is  not 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  advising 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  either 
military  strategy  or  overall  economic  policy. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  the  connection 
between  national  priorities  smd  the  terrible 
potential  for  human  suffering— as  well  as 
the  bitterness  over  economic  grievances  In 
low-income  communities— is  real,  direct  and 
not  an  Isolated  phenomenon.  And  we  cannot 
remain  silent.  Particularly  when  we  believe 
that  the  social  stability  of  our  nation  is  at 
stake. 

We  do  have  the  responsibility  to  tell  our 
government  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth 
about  poverty  in  America:  tliat  unless  this 
nation  ctianges  the  direction  in  which  it  Is 
heading,  unless  it  makes  a  new  commitment 
to  Invest  public  and  private  resources  in  Jobs 
and  incomes  and  housing  and  health  care 
for  the  millions  of  poor  and  unemployed 
Americans  crowded  into  the  cities  and  Iso- 
lated in  decaying  rural  areas,  then  there  Is 
little  hope  for  alleviating  the  condition  of 
poverty  in  America.  And  if  that  effort  is 
lost,  there  is  no  level  of  defense  spending 
that  can  make  us  a  secure  nation. 
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political  and  economic  system,  our 
most  critical  social  problems  often 
rshadowed    by    the    crisis    of    the 
The  Council  is  concerned  that  the 
attention  on  planning  to  solve  per- 
uid    critical    social,     human    and 
problems  seems  to  fade  into  the 
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raltering  education  system,   unfair 
and  other  social  and  econom- 
our  society.  Currently,  as  a  direct 
the  first  of  these  crises— in  El  Sal- 
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assert  that  there  is  another  deep,  un- 
unheralded    crisis    going    on    in 
today.  It  is  the  crisis  in  the  desper- 
of  55  million  poor  and  near-poor 
who  go  to  bed  each  night  not  know- 
whe  her  they  will  have  a  job  tomorrow. 
:o  pay  the  rent  or  the  doctor's  bill, 
the   kids.   There   seem   to   be   no 
imes"  ahead  for  these  people. 
Cpuncil  believes  that  our  nation's  de- 
and  should  be  a  top  priority.  But 
troubled  with  a  process  of  policy 
in  which  the  choice  between  al- 
ls distored  by  the  public  relations 
lobbying  practices  of  the  Pentagon  and 
noustries  and  corporations  which  are 
upon  defense  contracts.  The  poor 
une\|enly  matched  in  the  adversary  poll- 
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tics  of  the  Federal  budget.  They  have  few 
advocates  and  those  they  have  are  without 
the  influence  that  money  and  power  bring, 
particularly  in  the  mass  media.  For  exam- 
ple, waste  in  CETA  and  other  social  service 
programs,  even  when  minimal,  has  been  the 
butt  of  much  public  criticism  and  facile 
journalism.  Yet  waste  In  military  spending, 
even  when  well  documented,  seems  to  be  far 
more  acceptable  and  less  reportable. 

The  annual  budget  fight  in  Congress  is 
largely  determined  by  public  opinion  polls, 
which  have  in  turn  been  influenced  by  the 
news  media's  selection  and  presentation  of 
events  and  by  the  intensive  lobbying  of  pow- 
erful special  interest  groups.  Thus,  the 
Council  is  concerned  that  critical  public 
policy  issues  are  being  affected  by  private 
pressures  that  are  not  always  consistent 
with  our  overall  national  purpose  and  na- 
tional priorities. 

It  has  also  become  fashionable  to  promote 
the  notion  that  Federal  spending  for  social 
programs  is  inflationary.  This  Council  is  on 
record  as  having  concluded  that  public 
spending  is  not  a  major  cause  of  inflation. 
But  even  if  it  were,  military  spending  would 
be  no  less  inflationary  thsui  civilian  public 
spending,  for  military  spending  creates  far 
fewer  jobs  per  dollar  spent.  One  recent 
study  that  contrasted  military  spending 
with  spending  on  domestic  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs  found  that  the  latter  creates  at 
least  10,000  more  jobs  per  billion  dollars 
spent.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  every  ad- 
ditional billion  dollars  deployed  for  the  mili- 
tary deprives  the  economy  of  thousands  of 
jobs  and  deprives  millions  of  people  in  need 
of  important  goods  and  services.  This  issue 
becomes  especially  important  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  increase  for  military  spending 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  the  largest  single 
peacetime  military  expenditure  in  our  histo- 
ry. And  it  is  projected  that  the  defense 
budget  will  double  over  the  next  four  years. 

In  the  course  of  researching  how  the  issue 
of  guns-or-butter  is  treated  by  the  media— 
and  offered  to  the  public— it  became  quite 
obvious  that  both  television  and  print  news 
often,  and  uncritically,  rely  on  press  re- 
leases from  the  Defense  Department,  the 
Pentagon  and  defense  industries  for  their 
stories. 

Yet  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  One 
business  and  financial  reporter  for  the  The 
New  York  Times  provided  some  cogent  and 
thoughtful  insights  into  this  very  issue  in 
an  article  for  the  Business  and  Finance  Sec- 
tion. The  article.  "Guns  Over  Butter  Equals 
Inflation,"  stated: 

"Virtually  all  economists  agree,  for  exam- 
ple, that  military  spending  tends  to  be  infla- 
tionary. This  is  because  it  {>uts  money  into 
the  hands  of  workers  without  expanding 
the  supply  of  goods  they  can  buy— the  con- 
sumer market  for  missUes  and  the  like  being 
somewhat  limited— thereby  driving  up  the 
prices  of  goods  like  autos  and  refrigerators 
and  machine  tools.'  *  ' 

"Less  widely  recognized  is  the  fact  that 
spending  on  weapons  generally  produces 
fewer  jobs  than  many  other  kinds  of  Gov- 
ernment expenditure.  During  the  economic 
slowdown  in  the  1970's,  politicians  scram- 
bled to  lure  defense  contracts  into  their  dis- 
tricts, despite  evidence  that  a  number  of 
public  spending  alternatives,  including 
many  of  the  kinds  of  social  programs  the 
Administration  has  decided  to  curb,  would 
produce  more  work. 

"An  analysis  by  Chase  Econometrics  Asso- 
ciates, examining  the  potential  economic 
impact  of  the  B-1  bomber,  found  that  both 
a  tax  cut  and  a  housing  program  of  equiva- 
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lent  amounts  would  create  more  national 
employment  over  a  10-year  period  than 
would  production  of  the  plane.  •  •  •  De- 
fense expenditures  are  concentrated  in  cap- 
ital-intensive industries,  with  relatively  few 
Jobs  created  per  unit  of  output,  while  social 
expenditures  benefit  such  labor-intensive 
industries  as  construction,  wholesale  and 
retail  trade,  financial  services  and  the  medi- 
cal and  teaching  professions."* 

In  reviewing  the  1981  budget,  other  ana- 
lysts have  pointed  out  that  the  $1.5  billion 
research  and  development  budget  requested 
by  the  Pentagon  for  the  MX  missile  pro- 
gram is  more  than  the  combined  research 
and  development  budgets  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Community  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Fed- 
eral Drug  Administration  and  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control.' 

In  the  immediate  future— as  well  as  in  the 
long  run— our  national  priorities  must  take 
into  account  the  millions  of  Americans  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  cannot  find 
jobs  and  who  are  in  desperate  need  of  basic 
social  services.  Attempts  to  balance  the 
budget— at  the  expense  of  social  programs— 
and  efforts  to  deliberately  shift  the  econo- 
my into  a  recession— with  its  concomitant 
hardships  for  those  who  are  least  able  to 
withstand  its  effects— wUl  not  only  fall  to 
make  significant  inroads  towards  reducing 
inflation,  but  will  aggravate  our  economic 
problems  as  well.  Moreover,  they  may  also 
make  it  even  more  difficult  to  balance  the 
budget  if  the  result  is  sharply  Increased  un- 
employment. It  is  estimated  that  each  one 
percent  Increase  In  unemployment  will  cost 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  approximately  $29  billion  as  a  com- 
bination of  lost  revenue  and  increased  trans- 
fer payments.  Thus,  such  policies  may  bring 
the  budget  more  rather  than  less  out  of  bal- 
ance 

The  Council  realizes  that  there  are  no 
easy  solutions;  but  it  is  clear  that  a  reorder- 
ing of  priorities  In  favor  of  human  service 
programs,  rather  than  more  military  weap- 
ons, can  benefit  the  nation  as  a  whole  as 
well  as  the  poor.  In  focusing  attention  on 
our  priorities,  the  Council  is  reminded  of 
the  farewell  addresses  of  t>oth  Presidents 
George  Washington  and  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower. Washington,  who  was  concerned 
with  domestic  responsibilities.  In  his  famous 
farewell  letter  cautioned  against  obsessive 
hostility  toward  foreign  nations  that  could 
lead  our  nation  "astray  from  its  duty  and  its 
interest."  And  President  Eisenhower,  In  a 
very  thoughtful  and  vigorous  statement, 
warned  us  against  the  power  and  excesses  of 
the  "military-industrial  complex, "  and 
pointed  out  the  real  and  potential  dangers 
of  our  larger  national  Interests. 

Such  a  reordering  of  priorities  will  not  be 
easy.  The  economic  and  political  system  Is 
filled  with  powerful  special  Interests  who 
prefer  our  priorities  just  as  they  are.  More- 
over, those  who  stand  to  benefit  from,  and 
who  most  stridently  favor  higher  defense 
budgets,  have  a  fearsome  advantage  In  pre- 
senting their  case.  It  is  like  the  match  be- 
tween David  and  Goliath.  And  all  too  often 
their  case  is  masked  behind  technical  jargon 
that— whether  by  Intent  or  not— tends  to 
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confuse  the  American  public,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  employ  Jingoism  designed  to 
silence  opposition  by  inducing  guilt  and  pas- 
sivity. 

But  the  task  must  be  undertaken.  Issues 
must  be  confronted  and  new  ideas  Intro- 
duced, even  at  the  risk  of  making  some  of 
our  fellow  citizens  uncomfortable  or  embar- 
rassed. Last  year  the  Council  attempted  to 
break  new  ground  by  asking  the  question. 
"What  are  the  conditions  needed  to  create  a 
political  climate  which  would,  in  fact,  help 
reorder  our  national  priorities  so  that  they 
are  directed  toward  compassion  and  more 
equality  and  more  dignity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans?" And  we  suggested  that  the  answer 
might  be  found  by  expanding  the  basic  Ideal 
of  our  nation— more  democracy.  A  year  later 
the  meaning  is  even  more  relevant.  We 
therefore  have  repeated  and  strengthened 

it. 

But  time  is  getting  short.  And  the  burned- 
out  neighborhoods  in  Miami— like  Detroit. 
Watts  and  Cleveland  from  earlier  years- 
may  well  foreshadow  the  awful  possibilities 
that  lie  before  us  If  we  continue  to  make  the 
dignity  of  human  life  a  secondary  public 
concern.  In  this  regard  we  recall  the  words 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  who,  while 
organizing  the  "Poor  People's  March" 
sUted,  "Only  a  tragic  death  wish  can  pre- 
vent our  nation  from  reordering  Its  prior- 
ities."* 


SIERRA  MADRE  SEARCH  AND 
RESCUE  TEAM 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OK  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker- 
Strong  is  the  soul,  and  wise,  and  beautiful: 
The  seeds  of  godlike  power  are  In  us  still: 
Gods  are  we,  bards,  saints,  heroes,  if  we  will. 
Matthew  Arnold. 

There  are  the  seeds  of  godlike  power 
in  us,  as  Matthew  Arnold  wrote,  but 
not  everyone  seeks  them  out  in  him- 
self. 

Sierra  Madre,  a  peaceful  little  city  m 
my  district,  is  fortunate  to  be  the 
home  base  for  a  group  of  men  and 
women  who  have  nurtured  and  cared 
for  a  very  special  power  in  them- 
selves—the power  to  save  lives. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  recognizing  these  people  who  com- 
prise the  Sierra  Madre  Search  and 
Rescue  Team  on  its  30th  birthday. 

Although  they  do  not  call  them- 
selves such,  these  people  are  heroes. 
Members  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Search 
and  Rescue  Team  have  spent  tens  of 
thousands  of  hours  on  rescue  and  edu- 
cational missions  in  southern  Califor- 
nia. Over  the  last  30  years  the  team 
has  been  on  alert  every  minute  of 
every  day. 

Members  of  the  team  have  saved 
more  than  1.800  stranded,  injured,  or 
lost  hikers,  and  never  has  a  rescue 
team  member  been  seriously  injured. 
Anyone  who  joins  the  team  must  go 
through  rigorous  training  for  1  year 
and  then  pass  tests  before  being  able 
to  accept  responsibility  for  the  lives  of 
others. 
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The  team  has  helped  out  the  U.S. 
Park  Service,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Pire  Department 
during  forest  fires  and  other  emergen- 
cies in  southern  California  and  all 
around  the  world.  Through  the  team's 
educational  services,  men,  women,  and 
children  have  been  taught  to  love,  re- 
spect, and  understand  the  wilderness 
through  the  team's  educational  serv- 

iC6S> 

The  team's  slogan,  'We  will  go  any- 
where someone  in  the  wilderness 
needs  help,"  has  been  a  comfort  to  the 
many  people  who  have  depended  on 
the  efforts  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Rescue 
Team  throughout  the  years. 

There  are  many  great  things  mem- 
bers of  the  team  have  done,  but  one  of 
the  greatest  is  the  fact  that  they  have 
performed  these  tasks  at  no  direct  cost 
to  taxpayers  or  to  victims  needing 
rescue,  and  team  members  have 
worked  as  volunteers,  accepting  no  pe- 
cuniary benefits  for  their  services. 

The  people  who  are  involved  with 
the  rescue  team  get  something  more 
important  than  money,  though.  They 
are  rewarded  with  the  inward,  warm 
feeling  of  having  done  something  good 
and  very  special  for  mankind. 

In  1920  William  James  wrote  a  letter 
in  which  he  described  the  same  kind 
of  feeling  a  rescue  team  member 
might  experience  while  involved  in  the 
intensity  of  his  chosen  duty: 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  best  way  to 
define  a  man's  character  would  be  to  seek 
out  the  particular  mental  or  moral  attitude 
in  which,  when  it  came  upon  him,  he  felt 
himself  most  deeply  and  Intensely  active 
and  alive.  At  such  moments  there  is  a  voice 
Inside  which  speaks  and  says:  "This  is  the 
real  me!" 

Happy  birthday.  Sierra  Madre 
Search  and  Rescue  Team,  and  thank 
you  for  all  the  services  rendered  to 
your  fellow  man.* 


SUPPLY-SIDE 
ECONOMICS— PART  I 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  OctobeT  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  Presidency  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  America  has  been  saddled 
with  the  economic  malady  known  by 
the  title:  Keynesian  Ek:onomics. 

Spurred  on  by  various  congressional 
leaders,  a  sympathetic  new  President, 
and  such  writers  as  George  Gilder  and 
economists  as  F»rofessor  Laffer,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  rejection  of 
Keynes.  The  current  interest  has  been 
for  what  is  termed,  Supply-Side  Eco- 
nomics. 

Supply-Side  is  a  great  improvement 
over  Keynes.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
a  strong  belief  that  the  supply-side 
concept  is  only  a  halfway  house  and 
that  by  itself  will  not  bring  full  eco- 
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nomic  health  any  more  than  Keynes 
and  his  demand  side  economics  did. 

Noted  Austrian  School  economist, 
Percy  Greaves  spoke  recently  in  New 
York  City  on  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  supply  siders.  The  occasion  was 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  The  John  Birch  Society 
and  the  first  part  follows: 

SUFFLT-StDE  EICONOIUCS 

(By  Percy  L.  Greaves.  Jr.) 

It  is  Indeed  an  honor  to  address  this  dis- 
tinguished group,  Mr.  Welch,  and  I  thank 
you  for  inviting  me.  Members  of  the  Council 
and  friends. 

September  29th  will  be  the  himdredth 
birthday  of  my  late,  great  teacher.  Ludwig 
von  Mises,  the  grand  master  of  free  market 
economics.  I  trust  his  writings  wiU  be  better 
understood  as  time  passes,  because  it  is  only 
his  contributions  that  can  save  us. 

Reaganomics,  or  "'supply-side  economics" 
as  it  is  more  frequently  called,  is  a  half-way 
house.  It  is  perhaps  the  upper  half  of  a 
house  without  a  theoretical  foundation  or 
first  story.  The  advocates  of  "supply-side  ec- 
onomics" do  not  recognize  many  of  our 
problems  and  their  solution  for  all  of  them 
is  reducing  Income  taxes  across  the  board. 
The  basic  problem  of  our  century  is  infla- 
tion. Mises  wrote  his  first  t>ook  directed  at 
this  problem  as  early  as  1912.  He  wrote  and 
spoke  on  its  causes  and  disastrous  effects  all 
his  life.  He  understood  it  as  very  few  do. 

Our  Reaganomics.  or  supply-side,  people 
think  that  there  is  good  inflation  and  t>ad 
inflation.  They  are  basically  anti-Keynes,  as 
there  is  a  certain  agreement  among  them 
that  many  of  our  past  economic  policies 
have  been  wrong.  They  emphasize  "supply" 
and  want  government  to  favor  it,  as  Keynes- 
ians   asked    government    to    intervene    for 

"demand. "  They  think  Lord  Keynes  was 
wrong  in  his  idea  that  prosperity  could  be 
created  by  just  giving  people  government 
created  money  to  "demand"  overpriced 
goods  and  services.  This  they  admit  has  led 
to  inflation. 

The  supply-siders  go  off  on  the  other  side. 
They  want  government  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  supply  side.  Like  the  Keyneslans, 
they  are  macro-economists  and  political 
interventionists,  rather  than  micro-free- 
market  economists.  Both  groups  deal  with 
totals  or  aggregates,  ratner  than  with  indi- 
viduals. In  real  life  all  action  is  by  individ- 
uals—not by  society  as  a  whole.  Aggregates 
and  averages  bury  the  important  facts  of  in- 
dividual actions. 

While  supply-siders  are  basically  anti- 
Keynes,  they  do  not  understand  the  supply 
side  or  the  advantages  of  a  truly  free 
market.  They  want  to  Increase  supply— and 
nobody's  against  increasing  supply— except 
they  do  not  seem  to  care  particularly  what 
kinds  of  supply  are  Increased.  They  pay  no 
attention  to  that. 

Actually,  one  of  the  major  decisions  that 
businessmen  have  to  make  Is  what  kinds  of 
supplies  they  should  Increase.  They  seek  to 
Increase  the  supplies  of  only  those  goods 
and  services  for  which  there  will  be  a 
demand.  So  that  the  two,  supply  and 
demand,  have  to  come  together.  And  it's  the 
demand  side  that  comes  first.  If  there  is  no 
demand  for  a  particular  good,  the  supply  of 
it  has  no  value.  So  it  is  important  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  only  those  things  for 
which  there  is,  or  will  be,  a  demand.  This 
means  dealing  in  the  micro  and  not  the 
m&CTo.  However,  supply-siders  do  not  seem 
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to   be   in  crested    in   the   contents   of   the 
■supply."  !merely  In  the  total  "supply." 

Supply-fciders  are,  of  course,  faddists.  We 
have  had  economic  faddists  many  times 
before.  like  many  faddists,  there  Is  a  cer- 
tain amoiuit  of  incest  among  them.  They 
praise  ea4h  other's  books  and  other's  state- 
ments. Lie  other  faddists,  their  ideas  will 
flit  acrc»rthe  stage  and  fade  with  the  pas- 
sage of  ti^e. 

Many  of  their  sUtements  are  inconsistent, 
such  as  their  statements  pro  and  con  on  in- 
flation, while  they  make  a  good  case  for 
cutting  down  some  of  the  highest  tax  rates, 
they  do  hot  make  any  kind  of  a  case  for 
their  plan  to  cut  Income  taxes  across  the 
board  inltlmes  of  large  budget  deficits  and 
double  digit  inflation. 

One  ofTthe  oddest  things  about  supply 
siders  is  iheir  idea  that  government  is  pro- 
ductive. 'This  idea  seems  to  be  spreadiiig  as 
fast  as  [marijuana  in  the  schools.  The 
supply-sixers  believe  not  only  that  govern- 
ment is  |)roductive.  but  that  it  could  and 
should  b4  made  more  productive. 

Our  situation  today  is  very  serious.  We 
have  no*  had  inflation  for  a  good  many 
years.  O^r  inflation  is  simply  the  govern- 
ment's program  of  creating  more  dollars. 
The  new  i  dollars  are  used  by  our  politicians 
to  buy  vojtes.  grant  privileges  and  hinder  our 
most  productive  private  enterprises.  This 
has  now  peen  going  on  for  many  years.  The 
government's  deficits  do  not  seem  to  bother 
the  supply-siders  or  Reaganomics  advocates. 
They  make  no  mention  of  the  carte  blanche 
government  has  given  to  labor  unions  to 
blackma4  businesses  and  governments,  that 
is  the  corisumers  and  taxpayers.  They  pay 
no  atterttion  to  the  mass  unemployment 
that  resmts  largely  from  labor  union  privi- 
leges an^^  the  minimum  wage  laws  which 
keep  people  from  working.  Subsidies  for  the 
resulting;  unemployed  are  responsible  for 
much  of  Dur  inflation,  as  well  as  for  higher 
prices  and  higher  taxes. 

High  taxes  are,  of  course,  something  that 
should  be  brought  down.  Nobody  denies 
this.  While  the  supply-siders  want  to  bring 
down  high  taxes,  they  light  out  after  those 
who  want  to  balance  the  budget.  They  state 
that  balancing  the  budget  is  a  wrong  objec- 
tive and  [then  they  tell  us  the  only  way  to 
balance  tfie  budget  is  to  cut  tax  rates. 

My  owh  position  on  taxes  is  contained  in 
the  plank  which  I  wrote  for  the  American 
Party  la^  year.  It  reads: 

Goven^ent  which  taxes  some  of  the  citi- 
zens in  ofder  to  win  elections  by  subsidizing 
favored  factions  of  the  electorate  is  incom- 
patible vtith  freedom  and  prosperity.  It  en- 
courages I  fraud,  sloth  and  disrespect  for  the 
law,  and]  at  the  same  time  discourages  po- 
tential etaployers,  savers  and  investors.  All 
taxes  shpuld  be  direct,  highly  visible  and 
proportidnal  in  order  that  everyone  have  an 
equal  interest  in  keeping  them  minimal. 
They  should  be  levied  and  collected  solely 
for  the  tmyment  of  the  Constitutional  func- 
tions of  aovemment. 

We  would  accomplish  this  by  phasing  out 
the  Marxist  progressive  feature  of  the  fed- 
eral incope  tax  by  gradually  reducing  the 
rates  on  the  higher  bracket  incomes  and,  by 
steps,  eliminating  exemptions.  Everyone 
wou<d  tl^en  bear  their  fair  share  of  govern- 
ment e:^penditures  and  there  would  no 
longer  be  a  built-in  inducement  for  any 
group  toTseek  special  favors  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers. 

To  enqourage  people  to  save  and  invest, 
we  woul^  remove  double  taxation  on  divi- 
dends and  further  reduce  taxes  on  capital 
gains  •  •  *.  There  Is  more  on  what  we  would 
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do  about  the  IRS,  but  I  would  not  go  into 
that  at  this  time. 

The  supply-siders  want  to  reduce  income 
taxes  acroes  the  board.  What  do  they  offer 
as  the  chief  argument  for  this?  That  it  will 
increase  govermnent  revenues!  They  seem 
to  think  that  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  do— in- 
crease government  revenues!  Of  course,  that 
is  the  last  thing  we  need  to  do.  Our  prob- 
lems Is  to  reduce  government  revenues  to 
what  is  necessary  for  the  defense  of  our 
people,  property  and  Ixjrders.  But  they  want 
to  increase  government  revenues. 

They  point  to  the  examples  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Andrew  Mellon  in  the  1920s 
and  President  Kennedy  in  the  1960s.  These 
examples  are  not  as  helpful  as  they  think. 
In  the  Mellon  case,  we  had  a  balanced 
budget  all  the  time  he  was  reducing  tax 
rates.  Some  of  his  tax  reductions  were  very 
t>eneficial,  but  they  took  place  during  a 
period  of  inflation— the  inflation  that  burst 
in  1929.  Of  course,  this  idea  works  best 
when  there  is  inflation,  because  with  infla- 
tion there  is  a  built-in  tendency  for  govern- 
ment revenues  to  increase.  The  success  of 
the  Reaganomics  program  in  raising  govern- 
ment revenues  is  based  on  a  continuation  of 
inflation.  They  expect  this  as  can  be  seen  by 
their  acceptance  of  the  law  tying  future 
income  taxes  to  the  cost  of  living  index. 

The  same  thing  happened  with  Kennedy. 
He  reduced  all  of  the  tax  rates.  We  also  had 
inflation  at  that  time  and  our  economic  con- 
ditions continued  to  get  worse  as  time  went 
on.  Government  revenues  did  increase, 
which  the  supply-siders  think  is  wonderful. 
They  would  like  us  to  go  back  to  the  tax 
ratios  of  the  Kennedy  era.  Supply-siders 
consider  the  reduction  of  taxes  across  the 
board  to  be  a  remedy  for  all  economic  prob- 
lems. They  show  little  concern  for  the  con- 
tinued unbalanced  budget. 

Supply-siders  do  not  realize  that  part  of 
our  problem  is  that  many  of  our  recent 
Presidents  have  bragged  about  taking  mil- 
lions of  people  off  the  income  tax  roles. 
When  you  take  people  off  the  tax  roles, 
they  tend  to  believe  that,  since  they  do  not 
pay  income  taxes,  they  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  government  expenditures.  They  thus 
endorse  spending  measures,  which  they 
think  can  only  help  them.  They  do  not  real- 
ize they  still  have  to  pay  for  them  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices.  Our  goal  should  be  to 
put  everyone  on  the  tax  roles  so  that  every- 
body bears  his  proportion  of  government's 
expenses  and  has  an  interest  in  keeping 
them  at  a  minimum. 

What  the  supply-siders  say  about  the  re- 
duction of  taxes  on  capital  gains  is,  of 
course,  true.  The  same  reasoning  would 
apply  also  to  removing  the  double  tax  on 
dividends,  which  they  rarely  mention.  But 
trying  to  raise  government  revenues  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  answer  to  our  present  prob- 
lems. 

Now  for  the  history  of  this  development— 
I  do  not  know  all  of  it  and  I  do  not  want  to 
take  too  much  of  your  time  on  this.  It  start- 
ed with  the  Laffer  Curve,  so-called.  Arthur 
Laffer  made  the  "wonderful  discovery"  that 
if  the  government  taxed  100%  of  earnings,  it 
wouldn't  get  anything.  He  believes  there  is 
some  magical  point,  which  he  thinks  is 
much  lower  than  present  tax  rates,  at  which 
the  government  could  get  more  revenue. 
The  aim  of  the  supply-siders  is  to  find  this 
point  at  which  the  government  wUl  maxi- 
mize its  revenue. 

One  of  the  first  of  our  politicians  to  latch 
onto  this  was  Congressman  Kemp.  Kemp, 
when  he  was  a  good  quarterback  for  the 
Buffalo  football  team,  was  twice  enrolled  to 
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come  to  the  FEE  [Foundation  for  Economic 
Education]  seminars  at  which  I  was  then 
lecturing.  If  he  had  come,  he  would  have 
heard  five  of  my  lectures.  That  might  have 
changed  the  course  of  events.  But  he  can- 
celled out  both  times  at  the  last  minute.  So 
he  never  had  to  listen  to  me  and  I'm  afraid 
he  has  never  read  "Understanding  the 
Dollar  Crisis."  Basically,  he's  a  good  politi- 
cian. He  has  one  of  the  largest  steel  workers 
unions  in  his  district  and  he  wants  their 
votes.  His  sales  spiel  for  the  supplysider  tax 
reduction  plan  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
with  Increased  revenues  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  government  expenditures.  He 
sincerely  believes  with  Laffer  that  by  reduc- 
ing income  tax  rates  the  government  will 
have  more  revenues,  so  he  can  promise  the 
voters  that  they  can  still  have  their  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  other  welfare  pro- 
grams. He  thus  appeals  to  all  those  who 
want  lower  taxes  as  well  as  those  who  want 
to  maintain  present  government  programs 
and  expenditures.  This  argument  has  un- 
doubtedly helped  to  keep  Kemp  popular  in 
his  district  and  perhaps  to  lead  him  on  to 
wider  fields.  But  the  selling  point  is  that  we 
can  have  our  welfare  state  programs  and 
lower  taxes. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  popular 
books  on  this  new  panacea.  The  first  one 
was  by  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Jude  Wan- 
niskl,  "The  Way  the  World  Works."  While  I 
haven't  read  it  all,  I  have  read  several  re- 
views of  it  as  well  as  some  interviews  with 
the  author,  one  of  the  founders  of  supply- 
side  economics.  He  advocates  most  of  the 
good  things  in  Reaganomics,  as  well  as  some 
of  their  dreams.  I  will  say  he  is  for  a  gold 
standard,  although  he  doesn't  fully  under- 
stand it.  Two  later  books  that  have  received 
much  more  publicity  and  gained  much 
greater  popularity  are  "Wealth  and  Pover- 
ty" by  George  Gilder  and  more  recently 
"ReaganomJcs"  by  Bruce  Bartlett— two  dif- 
ferent gentlemen  with  two  different  ap- 
proaches. They  take  different  paths,  but 
they  come  pretty  much  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions. To  me,  one  is  a  bright  spot  and  the 
other  one  is  a  kind  of  dark  spot. 

First,  Gilder's  "Wealth  and  Poverty."  To 
understand  Gilder,  you  should  know  some- 
thing about  his  background.  The  wonderful 
thing  about  Gilder  is  how  he  has  risen 
above  it.  There  are  many  good  things  in  his 
book,  as  well  as  some  bad  things.  Before 
George  Gilder's  father  went  off  to  World 
War  II,  he  asked  his  close  friend,  David 
Rockefeller,  to  take  care  of  his  son  if  he  did 
not  come  back.  When  George  Glider's 
father  was  killed,  David  Rockefeller  came 
through  and  provided  his  friend's  son  a 
good  education,  as  he  thought,  sending  him 
to  all  the  best  schools.  So  Gilder  is  a  Rocke- 
feller protege.  When  he  got  out  of  Harvard, 
he  went  to  the  Kennedy  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment and  learned  about  the  things 
taught  there.  Then  he  participated  in  two 
Nelson  Rockefeller  campaigns  and  held  a 
job  as  editor  for  the  Ripon  Society  before 
he  became  an  employee  of  those  left-of- 
center  Republican  Senators,  Charles  Ma- 
thias  and  Jacob  Javits. 

Now,  given  that  background,  it  was  really 
a  startling  step  forward  that  he  has  learned 
so  many  good  things.  Another  part  of  his 
background  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  is  the 
two  years  he  spent  living  among  the  poor  in 
the  inner  cities  of  several  cities  in  this  coun- 
try, north  and  south.  From  this  experience 
he  really  learned  many  good  things.  He 
probably  started  this  period  with  leftish  do- 
good  leanings.  But  he  did  learn  from  close 
observation  that  the  welfare  state  was  ruin- 
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ing  the  poor,  particularly  the  BiacK  poor. 
This   was   a    first   step    forward.    He    also 
learned  that  Keynesian  economics  does  not 
work.  Gilder  came  out  of  this  experience 
with  a  new-bom  faith  in  capitalism.  To  him, 
capitalism  is  a  "religion. "  While  he  has  very 
little  knowledge  or  understanding  of  it,  he 
has  a  faith  in  what  he  considers  capitalism. 
Gilder  now  holds  that  too  much  welfare 
has  halted  in  lU  tracks  any  improvement  of 
the  poor,  particularly  that  of  the  Blacks.  He 
believes  it  has  given  them  too  easy  a  way 
out.   Welfare   paymenU  makes   wives   and 
children  economicaUy  Independent  of  hus- 
bands and  fathers.  They  can  get  more  on 
welfare  than  many  a  working  husband  can 
earn.  So  husbands  and  fathers  are  no  longer 
needed  as  famUy  breadwiimers.  As  a  result, 
famUy  life  among  the  poor  has  been  ruined. 
The  children  are  put  out  on  the  streets 
where   they  cannot  be  controlled   by  the 
poor  mothers  who  become  the  heads  of  fam- 
Uies.  He  discovered  the  hard  way  that  wel- 
fare is  corrupting  and  hurting  all  of  the 
poor  people  far  more  than  anything  else 
could  do. 

Gilder  has  also  come  up  with  a  startling 
fact,  one  I  had  not  considered,  that  the  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  for  the  average  American 
family— by  marginal  rate  supply-siders 
mean  the  top  tax  rate  that  a  person  pays 
out  of  any  additional  earnings— Is  now  close 
to  50%.  We  have  known  this  was  true  for  a 
good  many  workers  and  investors,  but  he 
makes  it  very  clear  that  this  is  also  true  for 
people  on  welfare.  If  they  start  to  earn  any- 
thing they  are  immediately  in  the  upper 
marginal  brackets.  What  they  lose  in  wel- 
fare, plus  withheld  taxes,  leaves  them  little 
If  anything  above  what  they  receive  on  wel- 
fare. He  also  points  out  the  social  security 
cases  of  those  between  ages  65  and  72.  In 
my  own  case,  my  marginal  tax  rate  was  over 
90%  during  those  years.  When  I  wrote  an 
article  or  gave  a  talk,  the  government  got  50 
percent  of  my  social  security  check,  plus  the 
regular  federal,  state  and  self-employed 
social  security  taxes.  So  for  seven  years  I 
was  able  to  keep  only  about  5  percent  of 
what  I  *as  paid  for  speaking  and  writing. 
This  was  not  a  great  incentive. 

So  Gilder  has  learned  many  good  things. 
Unfortunately  he  continues  to  believe  many 
things  should  be  done  by  government.  He 
considers  government  productive.  However, 
he  thinks  that  the  answer  to  most  of  our 
poverty  problems  is  to  lower  income  tax 
rates,  thus  permitting  the  rich  to  Invest 
more.  For  him,  the  answer  is  investment, 
which  will  increase  the  supply  side.  In  his 
view  govenmient  tax  policies  are  the  vil- 
lain. He  does  realize  that  the  only  serious 
war  on  poverty  is  that  waged  by  entrepre- 
neurs. "The  ideal,"  he  states,  "that  all 
wealth  is  acquired  by  stealing  is  popular  in 
prisons  and  Harvard. "  He  tells  us  that  a 
major  cause  of  poverty  is  the  erroneous 
belief  that  wealth  causes  poverty. 

He  speaks  a  good  deal  about  the  "moral 
hazards"  of  our  present  system.  As  with  the 
case  of  arson,  so  it  is  with  relief.  Both  insur- 
ance and  welfare  payments  create  situations 
which  make  it  advantageous  for  people  to 
do  the  very  thing  society  is  trying  to  pre- 
vent. People  get  sick,  bum  down  their  prop- 
erty and  stop  working  to  coUect  the  avail- 
able benefits.  He  makes  a  great  deal  of  this 
"moral  hazard  "  and  says  that  with  changes 
in  programs  and  benefits  families  quickly 
adjust  their  actions  to  qualify  for  "what  is 
their  best  available  opportunity."  Too  often 
this  means  qualifying  for  welfare  with  Its 
leisure,  medical  benefits,  food  stamps  and 
part-time  jobs  off-the-books.  He  sUtes  that 
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a  1979  family  of  four  on  welfare  got  close  to 
$18  000  while  the  median  income  of  the 
country  was  only  $16,500.  He  thus  finds  wel- 
fare is  often  worth  more  to  families  than 
husbands.  He  is  also  against  the  housing 
subsidies. 

He  places  great  emphasis  on  the  growing 
size  of  the  "underground  economy  "  as  our 
present  high  marginal  tax  rates  encourage 
more  and  more  people  to  earn  more  and 
more  of  their  income  off-the-books.  Like  all 
the  other  supply-siders  and  advocates  of 
Reaganomics,  he  seems  to  believe  that  now 
the  Jinni  of  off-the-book  will  retum  to  the 
bottle  and  all  private  transactions  will  go 
back  on-the-books. 

Gilder  says  very  little  about  labor  unions. 
He  does  say  they  back  up  the  large  compa- 
nies, which  they  have  organized,  in  seeking 
government  privileges.  However,  he  stotes 
very  wisely  that,  "No  industry  (or  city)  can 
successfully  negotiate  with  its  unions  if  the 
workers  believe  that  the  firm  has  ultimate 
access  to  the  federal  treasury.  "• 


PRESroENT'S  EXPORT  COUNCIL 
ENDORSES  TRADING  COMPA- 
NY LEGISLATION 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHIHGTOW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wanted  to  report  to  the  House  on  the 
first  meeting  of  the  President's  Export 
Council.  I  am  privileged  to  serve  on 
this  body  along  with  my  colleagues 
Dan  Rostenkowski  and  Bill  Alexan- 
der. _ 

The  President's  Export  Council 
(PEC)  advises  the  President  on  export 
expansion  activities  and  promotes 
export  awareness  and  assistance. 
Three  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  serve  on  the  body,  along  with 
26  members  from  the  private  sector, 
including  the  CEO's  of  many  of  our 
major  exporting  corporations.  PEC 
Chairman  is  Mr.  J.  Paul  Lyet.  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Sperry  Corp.;  Anna  C.  Chennault, 
president  of  TAC  International,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  is  vice  chairman. 

The  Council  provides  a  forum  on 
current  and  emerging  problems  and 
issues  in  the  field  of  export  expansion: 
encourages  the  business,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  communities  to  enter 
new  foreign  markets  and  to  expand  ex- 
isting export  programs;  and  provides 
advice  on  Federal  plans  and  actions 
that  affect  export  expansion. 

The  PEC  also  surveys  and  evaluates 
the  export  expansion  activities  of  the 
United  States.  It  identifies  specific 
problems  that  business,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  practices  may  cause  for 
export  trade  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  solve  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  15.  the  first 
official  act  of  the  PEC  was  to  pass  a 
strongly  worded  resolution  endorsing 
and  urging  expeditious  passage  of  leg- 
islation to  create  and  foster  export 
trading  companies. 
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This  bill  is  the  singlemost  important 
piece  of  export-related  legislation 
before  the  Congress  this  year.  The  bill 
would  permit  bank  equity  participa- 
tion in  export  trading  companies  and 
would  eliminate  the  uncertainty  of  the 
antitrust  laws  by  exempting  strictly 
specified  activities  from  the  applica- 
tion of  these  laws. 

I  want  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
on  October  27.  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Sutxjommittee  on  International 
Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  ably 
chaired  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Bingham. 
wiU  hold  a  markup  on  H.R.  1799,  the 
trading  company  bill.  As  prime  spon- 
sor of  H.R.  1799,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  House  is  moving  now 
to  consider  this  important  measure. 

It  has  been  recognized  by  the  PEC 
that  a  relatively  small  number  of  mul- 
tinational corporations  supply  the  vast 
majority  of  U.S.  exports.  Export  trad- 
ing companies  could  help  the  thou- 
sands of  manufacturing  firms  that 
lack  expertise  in  exporting  or  the  re- 
sources to  engage  in  foreign  trade. 
Their  development  would  be  linked  to 
the  needs  of  individual  firms  to  pool 
capital  and  distribute  risk  in  engaging 
in  more  costly  and  less  certain  foreign 
markets. 

I  hope  that  this  subcommittee 
markup  will  be  the  first  step  in  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.* 


GAO  REPORT  UPDATED 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALirORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981  * 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. " 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  re- 
leased a  report  (AFMD-82-1)  entitled 
"Actions  to  Improve  Timeliness  of  Bill 
Paying  by  the  Federal  Government 
Could  Save  Hundreds  of  Millions  of 
Dollars." 

This  report  is  an  update  of  a  study 
undertaken  by  the  GAO  in  1978  and  is 
the  direct  outgrowth  of  hearings  held 
last  May  in  the  Senate  on  legislation 
requiring  Federal  agencies  to  pay  in- 
terest on  overdue  accounts  held  by  pri- 
vate business.  This  legislation  is  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  2036.  which  I  intro- 
duced in  this  House  in  February  and 
in  S.  1131.  introduced  in  the  other 
House  by  Senator  Danforth. 

In  its  latest  report,  the  GAO  notes 
that  despite  the  fact  that  it  had  made 
recommendations  for  improving  the 
situation  over  3  years  age.  little  has 
been  done  to  remedy  the  problem  of 
nontimely  payments.  The  report  notes 
conversely  that  the  situation  has  been 
made  more  critical  by  high  interest 
rates  in  the  private  sector,  and  con- 
cludes: 

If  the  situation  is  the  same  today  as  at  the 
time  of  our  previous  review,  we  estimate— 
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applying 
assuming 


losing  at 


ui  interest  rate  of  12  percent  and 

annual  Federal  procurements  of 

$100  billion— that  contractors  are  possibly 


least  $150  million  annually  on  late 


payments  The  loss  could  be  as  high  as  $375 
million.  Delays  in  making  payments  also 
cost  companies  and  the  Government  money 
in  terms  of  additional  time  and  effort  spent 
tracking  down  unpaid  bills  and  in  resolving 
disputes  over  when  payment  is  due*  *  *. 

Mr.  Si^aker,  the  GAO  report  makes 
clear  that  efforts  to  resolve  the  slow 
pay  issue  administratively  or  by  regu- 
lation have  been  a  dismal  failure.  It 
points  out  that  beginning  in  1979.  Fed- 
eral fiscal  regulations  required  agen- 
cies to  iteport  to  the  Treasury  at  least 
annual!^  on  their  cash  management 
practices  and  late  payment  of  bills. 
However,  2  years  later  the  Treasury 
had  received  only  18  reports,  although 
86  agencies  were  subject  to  the  regula- 
tion. The  GAO  said  the  reports  that 
were  mAde  either  did  not  address  bill 
payment  at  all,  made  only  broad  state- 
ments such  as  the  agency  was  doing  a 
good  job,  or  simply  promised  further 
actions,  [it  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  time  has  come  for  legislative 
action.  Not  only  is  it  immoral  for  the 
PederaljGovemment  to  withhold  pay- 
ment of]  valid  bills,  it  is  also  bad  busi- 
ness. Uilcle  Sam  is  getting  a  bad  credit 
reputatilon  with  business  suppliers, 
and  as  $  result,  is  having  to  pay  more 
for  goo<^  and  services. 

I  am  pleaised  to  advise  this  House 
that  H.R.  2036  now  has  HI  cospon- 
sors,  aad  that  earlier  this  month. 
Chairman  Jack  Brooks  Introduced  a 
version  pf  the  bill  with  Messrs.  Ei»g- 
usH  ani  HoRTON,  as  H.R.  4709.  I  hope 
that  public  hearings  will  soon  be  held 
on  these  and  similar  proposals.  When 
taxpayer  refuse  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment w^at  they  owe,  the  Government 
imposes!  financial  penalties.  The  least 
the  Government  can  do  in  turn  is  to 
pay  its  own  bills  on  time— or  failing 
that,  bear  the  penalty  of  paying  inter- 
est on  tie  overdue  account. 

U.S^Genkrai.  AccouirriWG  OmcE. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Octobers,  1981. 
Hon.  DAifflD  A.  Stockmah, 
Director,  0//tce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Hon.  OoM/uj>  T.  RECAif , 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury. 

This  rqxirt  discusses  the  results  of  a  fol- 
lowup  survey  on  our  1978  report,  "The  Fed- 
eral Government's  BUI  Payment  Perform- 
ance is  I  Good  But  Should  Be  Better" 
(FGMSIV78-16).  Although  we  made  specific 
recommendations  more  than  3  years  ago  for 
bill  payiiient  monitoring  and  changes  in 
procurenfent  regulations,  little  has  been 
done  in  these  areas.  We  noted  continued  In- 
effective inonitoring  of  Federal  bill  payment 
practices  [and  failure  to  provide  appropriate 
guidance  I  to  Federal  agencies  on  bill  paying 
requirements. 

Contractors  continue  to  complain  that  the 
Govemmjent  is  not  paying  its  debts  when 
due — a  si  luation  that  has  been  made  more 
critical  b: '  high  interest  rates.  Furthermore, 
we  saw  indications  that  Government  agen- 
cies, while  paying  some  bills  late,  are  still 
paying  oihers  too  early— a  serious  problem 
also  idem  if  led  in  our  prior  review.  Both  late 
payments    and  early  payments  are  costly. 
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Together,  late  payments  cost  contractors 
and  early  payments  cost  the  Government 
possibly  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. 

OBJSCnVKS,  SCOPX,  AHD  MtTHODOLOGT 

We  performed  this  followup  work  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Expenditures, 
Research,  and  Rules,  Senate  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  to  assess  proposed 
legislation  (S.  1131)  which  would  require 
that  Federal  agencies  pay  interest  on  over- 
due payments  made  to  private  contractors. 
On  May  13,  1981,  we  testified  before  the 
chairman  on  this  legislation. 

The  objectives  of  our  survey  were  to 
assess  the  potential  impact  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  requiring  Federal  agencies  to  pay 
Interest  on  late  payments  and  determine  if 
our  previous  recommendations  for  monitor- 
ing the  Government's  bill  payment  perform- 
ance, for  developing  payment  due  date 
standards,  and  for  including  specific  pay- 
ment terms  in  contracts  and  purchase 
orders  have  been  implemented. 

We  reviewed  Federal  cash  management 
regulations  issued  by  the  Treasury  in  May 
1978  and  revised  in  June  1980,  and  various 
other  payment  guidelines  for  Federal  agen- 
cies issued  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB)  and  the  Treasury.  We 
examined  and  evaluated  Federal  agency 
cash  management  reports  submitted  to  the 
Treasury.  We  discussed  with  a  responsible 
Treasury  official  the  Treasury's  monitoring 
of  Federal  agencies'  cash  management  prac- 
tices and  performance  as  provided  for  in  its 
regulations. 

Payment  performance  monitoring  proce- 
dures and  practices  were  also  discussed  with 
senior  officials  at  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, Defense,  and  Energy;  the  General 
Sendees  Administration;  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  Cur- 
rent agency  payment  statistics  were  ana- 
lyzed when  available.  We  selected  these 
agencies  because  each  had  annual  contract 
actions  of  over  $1  billion,  with  the  Defense 
Department  contracts  constituting  over  70 
percent  of  the  total  contract  actions  Gov- 
ernment-wide. 

In  addition,  we  discussed  Federal  procure- 
ment policies  related  to  timely  payment  of 
bills  with  responsible  officials  at  OMB,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  General 
Services  Administration.  We  reviewed  vari- 
ous statements  made  by  private  contractors 
and  their  representatives  addressing  the 
extent  of  late  payments  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  problems  such  late  pay- 
ments cause. 

GAO  PRZVIODSLY  RKVirWCD  GOVERinCEirT  BILL 
PAYMKNT  PERPORMANCZ 

More  than  3  years  ago  we  reviewed  the 
Federal  Government's  bill  payment  per- 
formance. Companies  had  complained  that 
Federal  agencies  were  slow  in  paying  their 
bills. 

To  determine  how  well  the  Government 
was  doing  as  a  bill  payer  and  to  identify  any 
changes  in  policies  or  procedures  that  might 
be  needed  to  improve  the  timeliness  of  pay- 
ments, we  analyzed  a  sample  of  contractor 
Invoices,  selected  to  be  statistically  repre- 
sentative of  Government-wide  performance. 
We  also  analyzed  responses  from  950  con- 
tractors to  our  questionnaire  on  payment 
performance  in  Federal  agencies.  In  Febru- 
ary 1978  we  reported  our  findings:  "The 
Federal  Government's  Bill  Payment  Per- 
formance Is  Good  But  Should  Be  Better" 
(PGMSD-78-16).  As  part  of  our  review,  we 
testified  in  June   1977   before  the  Senate 
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Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  on  the 
problems  of  late  payments  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

We  found  that  although  the  Govern- 
ment's bill  payment  performance  was  more 
often  good  than  bad.  lengthy  delays  did 
occur  and  many  contractors  believed  they 
were  not  paid  soon  enough.  We  also  found 
that  early  bill  payment  was  a  problem  that 
was  costing  the  Government  unnecessary 
interest  and  causing  some  contractors  to 
stop  offering  discounts. 

The  reason  for  payment  delays  could  usu- 
ally be  traced  to  lapses  in  agency  receiving 
and  acceptance  procedures,  although  con- 
tractors contributed  to  the  problem  by  not 
always  providing  a  correct  invoice  promptly 
to  the  right  payment  center.  However,  an 
overall  problem  was  a  lack  of  Federal  stand- 
ards establishing  when  payment  was  due. 
Government  procurement  regulations  and 
standard  contract  payment  clauses  did  not 
specify  due  dates  and.  when  contractor  in- 
voices included  payment  terms.  Federal  pro- 
curement and  fiscal  regulations  were  silent 
on  whether  agencies  were  required  to  abide 
by  those  terms. 

We  concluded  that  improving  Federal 
payment  performance  would  require 
changes  in  agency  payment  procedures  and 
in  Federal  procurement  policy.  We  made  a 
series  of  recommendations  for  corrective  ac- 
tions In  both  areas.  For  example,  we  recom- 
mended that  agenc!;^  speed  up  the  payment 
process  by  simplifying  procedures  for  certi- 
fying and  paying  invoices  for  recurring  serv- 
ice, and  by  making  wider  use  of  fast  pay- 
ment procedures  whenever  possible.  To 
ensure  that  agencies  were  adopting  proce- 
dures to  pay  bills  on  time  and  to  evaluate 
the  need  for  further  improvements,  we  rec- 
ommended continued  monitoring  of  Federal 
Government  payment  performance. 

To  improve  Federal  procurement  policies, 
we  recommended  development  of  payment 
due  date  standards  for  the  major  types  of 
goods  and  services  for  use  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. We  also  recommended  that  agencies, 
when  it  is  practical,  include  specific  pay- 
ment due  date  terms  in  each  contract  and 
purchase  order. 

AOraUATI  CORRXCnVK  ACTIOlfS  WOOL  NOT 
TAKER 

Although  we  made  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  continued  bill  payment  monitoring 
and  for  changes  in  procurement  regulations 
more  than  3  years  ago,  adequate  corrective 
actions  have  not  yet  been  taken.  The  Treas- 
ury's monitoring  of  Federal  Government 
bill  payment  practices  has  been  Ineffective, 
and  responsible  agency  headquarters  offices 
apparently  do  little  payment  performance 
monitoring  themselves.  Payment  due  date 
standards  for  the  major  types  of  goods  and 
services  have  not  yet  t>een  developed  and 
contract  documents  generally  still  do  not  in- 
clude specific  payment  due  dates,  although 
we  have  shown  good  reasons  for  doing  both. 

As  a  result,  OMB  and  Treasury  do  not 
know  how  good  the  Government's  current 
bill  payment  performance  is,  or  If  agencies 
have  implemented  recommended  actions  to 
improve  payment  procedures.  Responsible 
agency  headquarters  offices  apparently  are 
also  generally  unaware  of  whether  their 
agency  is  paying  its  bills  when  due  and 
agency  financial  managers  continue  to  have 
problems  with  nonspecific  payment  terms  in 
contract  documents. 

As  we  have  pointed  out.  it  is  costly  to  both 
the  Government  and  private  contractors 
when  Federal  agencies  do  not  pay  their  bills 
when  due.  Costs  to  the  Government  for 
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early  payments  and  costs  to  contractors  for 
late  payments  can  possibly  total  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

MONITORING  OF  GOVERNMENT  BILL  PAYING 
PERFORMANCE  SHOULD  BE  MORE  EFFECTIVE 

Following   our    1978   report,   the   Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  in  May  1978  issued 
cash    management    regulations    requiring 
Federal  agencies  to  make  payments  when 
due.  The  regulations  also  provide  for  moni- 
toring    of    cash     management,     including 
agency  bill  paying,  by  both  the  agencies  and 
the  Treasury.  However,  almost  3  years  later, 
little  effective  payment  performance  moni- 
toring has  been  done  by  either  the  Treasury 
or  the  agencies.  Thus,  payment  statistics. 
wiiich  could  be  used  to  identify  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Government's  current  payment 
problems  and  to  determine  whether  agen- 
cies have  implemented  effective  corrective 
actions,  are  not  readily  available.  In  addi- 
tion. Treasury  is  denied  the  opportunity  to 
facilitate,  as  part  of  the  monitoring  effort, 
the  exchange  of  information  between  agen- 
cies on  payment  procedures  and  techniques. 
Beginning  in  1979,  Federal  fiscal  regula- 
tions  required   agencies   to   report   to   the 
Treasury  at  least  annually  on  their  cash 
management  practices  and  include  informa- 
tion on  late  payment  of  bills.  However,  2 
years  later  the  Treasury  had  received  only 
18  reports,  although  86  agencies  were  sub- 
ject to  reporting.  In  addition,  the  reports  re- 
ceived were  inadequate  for  monitoring  the 
agencies'  bill   payment  performance.  They 
either  did  not  address  bill  payment  at  all, 
made  only  broad  statements  such  as  the 
agency  was  doing  a   "good  job,"  or  simply 
promised    further    actions.    A    responsible 
Treasury  official   agreed  that  the  reports 
were  of  little  value,  saying  that  staff  short- 
ages have  prevented  the  Department  from 
pursuing  its  monitoring  efforts  diligently. 

To  compound  the  problem,  responsible 
headquarters  offices  of  Federal  agencies  ap- 
parently do  little  effective  payment  per- 
formance monitoring  themselves.  Of  the 
five  agencies  we  contacted,  only  two  made 
regular  reports  of  some  payment  statistics 
to  headquarters  offices.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  statistics  showed  the  number 
and  amounts  of  annual  payments  broken 
out  by  type  of  bill  (such  as  purchase  orders 
or  utilities)  and  Indicated  how  soon  after  re- 
ceipt the  bill  was  paid.  In  contrast,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  statistics,  de- 
veloped as  part  of  a  work  measurement 
report,  indicated  only  how  close  the  agen- 
cy's payment  centers  came  to  an  established 
goal  of  paying  90  percent  of  their  invoices 
by  the  due  date.  The  statistics  did  not  show 
the  number,  amounts,  or  types  of  payments 
Involved,  or  when  payments  were  made. 

Neither  the  Department  of  Defense  nor 
any  of  the  military  services  regularly  re- 
ported payment  performance  statistics  to 
responsible  headquarters  financial  manag- 
ers. The  same  was  true  for  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Energy.  Officials  we  spoke 
to  generally  felt  that  early  rather  than  late 
payment  was  the  greater  problem,  but  could 
not  readUy  document  this  assertion.  Nor 
could  they  document  that  their  agencies 
had  taken  recommended  actions  to  improve 
payment  performance,  although  they  indi- 
cated a  belief  that  some  corrective  actions 
had  been  taken  or  were  planned. 

In  reviewing  agency  reports  submitted  to 
the  Treasury  and  In  contacts  with  some 
agencies,  we  found  that  one  reason  for  the 
poor  results  of  payment  monitoring  by  the 
Treasury  was  the  absence  of  clear  and  spe- 
cific Treasury  guidelines  on  what  agencies 
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were  required  to  do  In  the  way  of  monitor- 
ing and  reporting.  For  example,  the  Treas- 
ury was  asked  by  the  DeiJartment  of  Trans- 
portation to  comment  on  the  adequacy  of  a 
report  it  was  submitting  because  Transpor- 
tation considered  the  Treasury  regulation 
too  vague.  A  Department  of  Agriculture  of- 
ficial said  that  one  reason  his  agency  had  so 
far  failed  to  submit  the  required  annual 
report  was  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement 
on  what  was  required.  Other  agency  finan- 
cial managers  we  contacted  generally 
echoed  this  view. 

In  commenting  on  the  regulation  when  it 
was  In  draft  form,  we  advised  the  Treasury 
that  more  specific  guidance  should  be  in- 
cluded for  agency  monitoring  and  reporting. 
We  still  hold  to  this  view.  As  a  minimum, 
agencies  should  monitor  and  report  on  ac-. 
tions  completed,  underway,  or  planned  to 
strengthen  bill  payment  procedures;  the 
number  and  dollar  total  of  (1)  bills  paid  on 
time.  (2)  bUls  paid  late,  and  (3)  bills  paid 
early;  the  range  of  time  for  payments  made 
early  and  late;  and  reasons  for  early  and 
late  payments. 

This  information  would  enable  the  Treas- 
ury to  first,  measure  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem Government-wide,  second.  Identify  the 
agencies  with  the  l>est  and  worst  payment 
performance,  and  third,  facilitate  exchange 
of  information  between  agencies  on  efficient 
and  effective  payment  procedures  and  tech- 
niques. 

As  interest  rates  remain  high,  companies 
continue  to  complain  about  the  high  cost  of 
funds  they  must  borrow  to  cover  their  oper- 
ations while  waiting  for  the  Government  to 
pay  its  bills.  On  the  other  hand,  paying  bills 
too  early  costs  the  Government  money.  It 
also  must  borrow  funds  and.  In  addition, 
earns  Interest  on  its  operating  accounts- 
tax  and  loan  accounts — maintained  at  com- 
mercial banks  throughout  the  country.  If 
the  situation  is  the  same  today  as  at  the 
time  of  our  previous  review,  we  estimate- 
applying  an  Interest  rate  of  12  percent  and 
assuming  annual  Federal  procurements  of 
$100  billion— that  contractors  are  possibly 
losing  at  least  $150  million  annually  on  late 
payments.  The  loss  could  be  as  high  as  $375 
million.  Delays  in  making  payments  also 
cost  companies  and  the  Government  money 
in  terms  of  additional  time  and  effort  spent 
tracking  down  unpaid  bills  and  in  resolving 
disputes  over  when  payment  is  due.  Apply- 
ing the  same  analysis  to  early  payments  as 
we  did  to  late  payments,  we  estimate  that 
the  Government  could  save  at  least  $900 
million  and  possibly  as  much  as  $3.8  billion 
annually  if  all  the  early  payments  are  made 
on  the  due  date. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  NEEDS  DUE  DATE  STANDARDS 
AND  SPECIFIC  PAYMENT  TERMS  IN  CONTRACTS 

Payment  due  date  standards  for  the  major 
types  of  Government  purchases  have  not 
yet  been  developed  and  purchase  documents 
generally  still  do  not  Include  specific  dates 
when  payment  is  to  be  made.  We  recom- 
mended these  changes  to  Federal  procure- 
ment regulations  in  our  1978  report  because 
one  rule— payment  within  30  days  of  a  ven- 
dor's Invoice  date— is  not  adequate.  Our 
recent  discussions  with  Federal  financial 
managers  responsible  for  paying  the  Gov- 
ernment's bills  confirm  this  belief. 

The  variety  of  goods  and  services  being 
purchased  by  Federal  agencies  is  so  wide 
and  the  arrangements  for  making  payments 
are  so  varied  that  It  is  difficult  to  esUblish  a 
single  payment  standard  that  could  be  equi- 
tably applied  In  each  case.  Specific  devi- 
ations from  the  generally  accepted  rule 
need  to  be  worked  out.  Exception  categories 
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to  be  considered  biclude  advance  payments, 
recurring  payments  that  liave  a  fixed  due 
date,  and  payments  for  goods  and  services 
whose  testing  and  acceptance  are  essential 
to  protect  the  Government's  interest. 

Serious  problems  which  significantly 
Impact  on  the  Government's  bill  paying  per- 
formance continue  because  specific  due  date 
standards  have  not  been  established  and 
specific  payment  terms  are  not  Included  in 
contracts  and  purcliase  orders.  Defense  and 
General  Services  Administration  officials 
told  us  that  time-consuming  disputes  over 
when  payment  is  due  continue  between  Fed- 
eral payment  center  personnel  and  contrac- 
tors despite  the  fact  that  Treasury  fiscal 
regulations  call  for  Inclusion  of  specific  due 
dates  in  contract  documents  or  payment  on 
the  30th  day  from  receipt  of  a  valid  bill,  and 
Treasury  and  OMB  have  asked  agency 
heads  to  abide  by  these  rules.  According  to 
the  officals.  procurement  and  not  fiscal  reg- 
ulations are  applied,  and  because  procure- 
ment regulations  have  not  been  amended, 
contracts  still  do  not  include  specific  due 
dates.  Instead,  standard  contract  clauses 
call  for  "prompt"  or  "timely"  payments  and 
contractors  often  argue  that  payment  in  30 
days  In  neither  prompt  nor  timely. 

Defense  officials  echoed  our  view  that  the 
remedy  to  this  problem  is  the  inclusion  of  a 
payment  due  date  in  each  contract  and  pur- 
chase order.  They  said  that  this  is  generally 
not  being  done  because  the  Defense  Acquisi- 
tion Regulation,  currently  applicable  to  the 
military  departments,  does  not  call  for  due 
dates.  Supported  by  a  Defense  consultant 
study  on  standard  Defense  payment  clauses. 
Defense  financial  managers  have  repeated- 
ly, but  in  vain,  called  for  the  necessary 
promised  revisions  to  the  military  procure- 
ment regulations.  A  top  Defense  official.  In 
a  September  1980  memorandum  to  the 
Deputy  Undersecretary  of  Defense  responsi- 
ble for  procurement  policy,  stated  that  by 
allowing  nonsjjecific  payment  due  dates  the 
procurement  regulations  are  undermining 
efforts  to  Improve  cash  management  at  De- 
fense. 

Officials  of  civil  agencies  we  contacted 
generally  voiced  the  same  concerns  about 
the  Federal  Procurement  Regulations,  pub- 
lished by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  currently  applicable  to  the  civil 
agencies.  According  to  the  Director  of  the 
General  Services  Administrations  Office  of 
Procurement  Regulations,  his  office  is  in 
the  process  of  developing  payment  stand- 
ards for  some  types  of  goods  and  services 
the  Government  is  procuring.  These  will  be 
included  in  the  Federal  Procurement  Regu- 
lations. 

OMB  has  recognized  that  clear  and  practi- 
cal payment  standards  and  the  Inclusion  of 
specific  payment  terms  in  Government  con- 
tracts and  purchase  orders  would  facilitate 
timely  payment  of  bills.  lU  Office  of  Feder- 
al procurement  Policy,  responsible  for  ad- 
ministrative review  of  all  Federal  procure- 
ment policy  since  1976.  is  developing  a  Fed- 
eral Acquisition  Regulation  which  will  con- 
solidate and  replace  existing  military  and 
civil  procurement  regulations.  This  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  Implemented  in  December 
1981.  In  a  July  1978  memorandum  to  heads 
of  executive  departments  and  agencies. 
OMB  said  that  the  consolidated  Federal  Ac- 
quisition Regulation  would  include  the  nec- 
essary guidelines.  However,  an  official  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
told  us  that  although  the  consolidated  regu- 
lation will  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  pay- 
ment due  dates  in  Government  contracts 
and  purchase  orders,  it  probably  would  not 
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include  p  lyment  due  date  st&nd&rds  for  the 
major  tyt)es  of  goods  and  services  the  Gov- 
enunent  purchases.  As  discussed  in  our  1978 
report,  we  strongly  believe  that  such  stand- 
ards are  leeded  to  guide  agencies  in  setting 
consistent,  specific  payment  terms  to  be  in- 
cluded Ui  Government  contracts  and  pur- 
chase ore  ers. 

CONCLUSIOHS 

Oversight  is  one  of  the  keys  to  ultimate 
improvertient  of  Federal  bill  paying  per- 
formancf.  The  Treasury,  by  including  in 
Federal  <»sh  management  regulations  the 
requirement  for  monitoring  of  cash  manage- 
ment practices  by  Federal  agencies  and  the 
Treasury,  has  taken  a  first  step.  However, 
the  Treasury  and  OMB  need  to  follow 
through  I  and  take  the  lead  in  effectively 
monitoring  the  Governments  payment  per- 
formanctt. 

Also,  specific  payment  due  date  standards 
for  the  major  types  of  goods  and  services 
need  to  be  developed  and  included,  when- 
ever prartical,  in  each  contract  and  pur- 
chase Older.  Nonspecific  payment  terms 
continue]  to  cause  problems  for  Federal 
agency  financial  managers  trying  to  im- 
prove th«ir  payment  procedures,  and  contin- 
ue to  cause  disputes  over  payments  between 
Federal  payment  center  personnel  and  pri- 
vate conlractors.  OMB's  Office  of  Federal 
Procurer^ent  Policy  must  ensure  that  all 
needed  provisions  on  payment  due  date 
standardi  are  developed  and  Included  in  the 
Acquisition  Regulation  now  being 

DATIONS  TO  THE  SECRTTARY  OF  THK 
TKJEAStmY 

immend  that  the  Secretary  of  the 

(cash  management  regulations  to 
ch  agency  to  submit,  as  part  of 
ly  mandated  annual  report  on 
^agement  practices,  information  on 
actions  completed,  underway,  or  planned  to 
strengthen  bill  payment  procedures;  the 
number  iJid  dollar  total  of  (1)  bills  paid  on 
time,  (2)  bills  paid  late,  and  (3)  bills  paid 
early;  thi  i  range  of  time  for  payments  made 
early  an^  late:  and  reasons  for  early  and 
late  payrtents. 

Establish  and  implement  monitoring  and 
evaluating  procedures  to  insure  that  agen- 
cies comply  with  the  above  annual  report- 
ing; and  agencies  not  paying  bills  when  due 
are  ident  iied  continually. 

As  part  of  its  monitoring  effort,  the  Treas- 
ury shou.d  facilitate  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation among  Federal  payment  centers  to 
promote  efficient  payment  procedures  and 
techniques. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  DIRECTOR.  OmCE 
I  >r  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET 

We  recsmmend  that  the  Director.  Office 
of  Manaf  ement  and  Budget  direct  the  Ad- 
ministraoor  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  to  develop  payment  due 
date  star  dards  for  the  major  types  of  goods 
and  services  procured  by  Federal  agencies; 
incorportte  these  payment  due  date  stand- 
ards in  tie  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 
that  is  currently  being  developed;  and  in- 
clude in  I  he  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 
a  provision  requiring  agencies  to  specify, 
when  possible,  in  each  contract  and  pur- 
chase or<  er  the  date  when  pajrment  is  due. 

If  impl  jmentation  of  the  Federal  Acquisi- 
tion Regi  ilation,  currently  estimated  for  De- 
cember IWl,  is  delayed,  the  Director.  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  should  ensure 
that  in  tlie  interim  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Regiilaticn.  applicable  to  the  military  de- 
partments,   and   the   Federal    Procurement 
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Regulations,  applicable  to  the  civil  agencies, 
are  revised  accordingly. 

Since  the  Issues  discussed  in  this  report 
were  addressed  in  our  February  1978  report 
and  our  May  1981  testimony  on  the  Govern- 
ment's bill  payment  performance,  we  did 
not  obtain  official  comments  from  OMB  or 
the  Treasury.  We  did.  however,  discuss  the 
contents  of  this  report  with  officials  of  both 
organizations  and  we  have  considered  their 
comments  and  made  changes  where  appro- 
priate. In  this  regard,  after  our  May  1981 
testimony.  Treasury  requested  In  a  June  30, 
1981,  letter  that  agencies  provide  informa- 
tion on,  first,  what  efforts  they  have  taken 
to  ensure  that  payments  are  made  on  time, 
second,  the  total  number  and  dollar  value  of 
late  payments,  third,  the  reasons  for  late 
payments,  and  fourth,  their  efforts  to  moni- 
tor their  payment  performance.  We  had  rec- 
ommended In  our  testimony  that  Treasury 
secure  this  and  other  Information  regularly. 
And  we  are  reiterating  the  recommendations 
in  this  report. 

As  you  know,  section  236  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970  requires  the 
head  of  a  Federal  agency  to  submit  a  writ- 
ten statement  on  actions  taken  on  our  rec- 
ommendations. You  must  send  the  state- 
ment to  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  within  60  days  of 
the  date  of  the  report  and  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations  with 
thc^gency's  first  request  for  appropriations 
made  over  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
report. 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  rep>ort  to  the 
committees  mentioned  above,  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Expenditures. 
Research,  and  Rules  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs.  In  addition, 
copies  are  being  sent  to  the  agencies  men- 
tioned in  this  report  and  other  interested 
parties. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
the  cooperation  received  during  this  review. 
W.  D.  Campbell. 
Acting  Director.9 


"ME"  GENERATION  SAVES  LIVES 
IN  MISSOURI 

HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
read  and  hear  almost  daily  that  our 
Nation's  future  is  suspect  because  the 
youth  of  today  prefer  the  pursuit  of 
selfish  pleasure  and  profit  instead  of 
the  sacrifice  associated  with  attending 
to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
We  are  told  that  modem  youth  lack 
compassion,  or  that  they  shrink  from 
conmiitments,  or  that  they  will 
expend  great  energy  to  avoid  personal 
involvement.  In  contrast  to  these 
sweeping  and,  in  my  judgment,  unfair 
accusations,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  epi- 
sode of  exceptional  heroism  which  oc- 
curred in  my  district  on  September  13, 
1981. 

Two  college  seniors.  Ted  Tahan.  Jr., 
and  Paul  Spezia,  saved  the  lives  of  two 
men  whose  car  burst  into  flames  after 
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hitting  a  concrete  median  on  a  St. 
Louis  expressway.  Mr.  Tahan  and  Mr. 
Spezia  were  driving  along  the  same 
highway  when  the  accident  took  place. 
These  young  men,  almost  impulsively, 
moved  their  car  to  the  side  of  the  road 
and  approached  the  burning  car  where 
both  victims  lay  unconscious.  Ignoring 
the  threat  of  great  harm  themselves, 
Mr.  Tahan  and  Mr.  Spezia  overcame 
the  obstacles  of  the  wrecked  vehicle 
and  carefully  freed  the  passengers. 
Within  moments  after  moving  the  vic- 
tims to  safety,  the  car  exploded  into  a 
ball  of  fire  that  most  certainly  would 
have  killed  the  entrapped  persons. 

The  bravery  and  courage  demon- 
strated by  Ted  Tahan,  Jr.,  and  Paul 
Spezia  speak  well  of  our  younger  gen- 
eration. I  salute  them  for  reminding 
us  all  that  concern  for  our  neighbor 
and  personal  sacrifice  remain  promi- 
nent qualities  in  the  American  charac- 
ter.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  FOLEY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  deep  personal  sadness  that  I 
inform  my  colleagues  of  the  death  of 
William  R.  Foley,  former  general 
counsel  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, on  September  30,  1981.  Bill 
Foley,  a  Brooklyn  boy.  leaves  a  legacy 
of  significant  legislative  accomplish- 
ments, as  well  as  warm  personal 
friendships  developed  over  some  20 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

BUI  Foley,  an  alumnus  of  Notre 
Dame  University  and  Brooklyn  Law 
School,  joined  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee staff  as  counsel  in  1959.  Prior  to 
his  joining  the  committe.  he  served  4 
years  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World 
War  II  in  counterintelligence  work 
and  later  as  assistant  district  attorney 
of  King's  County,  N.Y.  He  retired 
from  the  committee  as  general  counsel 
in  1968. 

His  wise  counsel,  profound  imder- 
standing  of  the  law,  and  exceptional 
ability  in  his  relationships  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  produced  landmark 
legislative  accomplishments. 

For  three  Congresses  he  worked  on 
the  submerged  land  legislation  which 
culminated  in  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  31  in  the  83d  Congress. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  participants 
in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conferences 
seeking  to  achieve  international  agree- 
ment on  this  important  issue. 

In  the  1950's,  Bill  Foley  worked  as- 
siduously on  civil  rights  legislation— a 
time  many  of  us  remember  filled  with 
controversy,  compromise  and  success. 
In  1965.  his  wise  and  forthright  coun- 
sel contributed  heavily  to  the  enact- 
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ment  of  the  landmark  voting  rights 
law  which  we  are  seeking  to  extend. 

His  important  contribution  in  con- 
nection with  antitrust  legislation 
before  the  committee  and  his  work  re- 
lating to  the  U.S.  courts  brought  him 
recognition  as  an  expert  in  these  fields 
of  law. 

Bill  Foley  was  sorely  missed  when  he 
left  the  committee,  but  with  his  pass- 
ing, we  experience  a  deeper,  more  sor- 
rowful void. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  I  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  wife, 
Aileen  and  his  two  sons,  Kevin  Curran 
and  William.* 


FORGOTTEN  "  TRAB AJ ADORES" 
(WORKERS) 


HON.  DON  RIHER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  an  editorial  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Monday,  October 
19,  1981,  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. It  expresses  very  clearly  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  going  on  in 
Nicaragua  and  discusses  the  visit  of 
four  Salvadoran  union  leaders,  travel- 
ing under  AFL-CIO  auspices  to  JJew 
York  last  week.  They  came  seeking 
help  and  understanding  and  would 
happily  share  their  perception  of  what 
has  really  happened,  and  what  is  hap- 
pening, in  Nicaragua. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  once 
again  free  labor  unions  stand  as  one  of 
the  strongest  and  sometimes  only  bul- 
wark against  tyranny  from  the  left. 
Indeed,  the  tradition  of  George  Meany 
still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  trabajadores 
everywhere. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  19. 
1981] 

FORGOTTEN  TRABAJADORES 

Thanks  to  a  disturbingly  effective  left- 
wing  propaganda  campaign,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  been  largely  stalled  in  iU 
efforU  to  gather  public  support  for  a  U.S. 
counterattack  against  the  Soviet-Cuban  con- 
quest of  Central  America.  But  it  is  far  too 
early  to  give  up  the  fight.  The  propaganda 
lies  are  by  now  so  transparent  that  even  the 
most  liberal  Congressmen,  newspaper  edi- 
tors and  churchmen  surely  cannot  avoid 
recognizing  them. 

For  example,  can  anyone  still  doubt  that 
Nicaragua  has  been  a  victim  of  a  Commu- 
nist takeover?  The  Cuban-style  "neighbor- 
hood committees"  are  in  place,  the  secret 
police  are  being  trained.  La  Prensa  has  been 
told  it  will  be  closed  if  it  continued  to  speak 
up.  Archibishop  Obando  y  Bravo  is  being 
suppressed  and  a  spectacular  military  build- 
up is  under  way.  The  Sandinistas  are  creat- 
ing an  army  and  militia  of  over  250.000, 
equivalent  to  a  full  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion, even  though  the  country  can't  feed 
itself  or  pays  its  debts.  Heavy  equipment,  in- 
cluding 30  T-55  tanks,  has  been  pouring  in 
from  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  combined  forces 
of  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  soon  will  dwarf  any 
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army  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  drive  a 
Soviet  strategic  wedge  between  North  and 
South  America. 

Little  Costa  Rica,  once  a  model  democra- 
cy, has  been  destabilized  and  intimidated  by 
the  Nicaraguan  buildup  and  internal  subver- 
sion. The  territory  of  Honduras  is  being 
used  with  impunity  to  funnel  arms  from 
Nicaragua  to  the  Communist  guerrilla  army 
in  El  Salvador.  An  active  terrorism  cam- 
paign is  under  way  in  Guatemala,  drawing 
the  usual  counter-terror  from  the  right  with 
its  predictable  additional  contributions  to 
destabilization. 

In  Panama,  where  domestic  politics  were 
thrown  into  disarray  last  summer  by  the  air 
crash  death  of  strongman  Omar  Torrijos. 
Castro's  guerrillas  are  operating  in  the 
bush.  The  big  prize,  if  they  succeed,  will  be 
the  Panama  Canal. 

The  biggest  current  military  and  propa- 
ganda effort,  of  course,  centers  on  El  Salva- 
dor. The  fighting  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cuban-  and  Soviet-supported  Farabundo 
Marti  Liberation  Front  (FMLN).  The  prop- 
aganda is  being  orchestrated  by  something 
called  the  Democratic  Revolutionary  Front 
(FDR),  which  has  been  given  the  undivided 
attention  lately  of  communist  propaganda 
outposts  throughout  the  world,  including 
some  of  the  groups  in  this  country  that 
once  helped  break  down  U.S.  resistance  to 
the  Soviet  conquest  of  Southeast  Asia.  The 
techniques— marches,  demonstrations  and 
blown-up  photographs  of  maimed  bodies  (all 
of  them  naturally  victims  of  the  other 
side)— are  the  same  ones  propagandists  have 
used  for  decades.  Their  effectiveness  was 
demonstrated  a  few  weeks  ago  when  some 
brainwashed  reporters  and  Congressmen 
came  very  close  to  publicly  Insulting  the  vis- 
iting Napoleon  Duarte.  Salvador's  populist 
president,  because  of  the  sins  the  FDR  has 
alleged  against  him. 

But  the  Salvadoran  government  is  proving 
harder  to  vanquish  on  the  ground  than  in 
the  North  American  press.  We  received  a 
clue  to  why  last  week  when  four  Salvadoran 
union  leaders,  including  the  secretary  gener- 
al of  the  equivalent  to  the  AFL-CIO.  and 
the  head  of  the  campesino  or  peasants 
union,  visited  New  York.  All  are  under  daily 
threat  of  death  and  in  fact  have  all  succeed- 
ed men  who  were  murdered.  They  were 
traveling  under  the  auspices  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  but  at  the  expense  of  their  own  unions. 
Their  message:  The  war  in  El  Salvador  did 
not  result  from  an  indigenous  worker  and 
peasant  uprising,  as  Communist  propaganda 
insists.  "The  war  involves  10  percent  of  the 
people,  with  90  percent  in  the  middle. "  de- 
clared Jose  Luis  Grande  Preza.  the  labor 
federation  leader.  It  is  true  that  the  Salva- 
doran army  has  committed  brutalities  and 
the  group  would  like  U.S.  military  aid  to  be 
accompanied  by  greater  U.S.  efforts  to  train 
Salvadoran  troops  in  combating  guerrillas, 
so  as  to  avoid  civilian  casualties.  But  the 
five  had  no  doubt  that  the  origin  of  the  kill- 
ing was  the  campaign  of  destruction  and 
terror  conducted  by  the  FMLN.  The  FMLN 
and  FDR.  so  romantic  sounding  to  the  cock- 
tail liberals  of  Washington,  are  not  loved  by 
the  trabajadores  (workers)  and  campesinos 
of  El  Salvador  who  must  brave  their  bombs 
and  bullets  each  day.  "They  have  the  guns 
but  they  don't  have  the  people. "  says  the 
country  director  in  El  Salvador  for  the 
APL-CIO's  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development,  which  attempts  to  en- 
courage formation  of  free  labor  unions. 

There  is  a  bitter  irony  in  all  this.  The 
American  government  is  not  taking  a  more 
forceful  role  in  Central  America  in  part  be- 
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cause  so  many  Americans  have  been  con- 
vinced that  this  would  be  making  war  on 
the  common  man.  But  representatives  of 
the  common  man  are  pleading  for  help  in 
driving  out  what  they  know  full  well  is  a 
foreign-backed  army  that  will  enslave  them 
if  it  wins.  As  we  said  at  the  outset,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  an  obligation  to 
all  Americans.  North.  Central  and  South,  to 
not  be  so  easily  deflected.  What's  happening 
in  Central  America  is  by  now  so  obvious 
that  only  knaves  or  fools  can  pretend  not  to 
understand  it.« 


NAVY  BAND  HONORS  QUEEN 
ISABELLA 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  28  of  this  year  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  Band  played  the  world  pre- 
mier performance  of  the  "Queen  Isa- 
bella March,"  a  musical  composition 
by  Prof.  Charles  T.  Gabriele.  the 
band's  composer-in-residence.  The  per- 
formance was  at  a  summer  series  con- 
cert in  Annapolis.  Md. 

The  music  is  a  tribute  to  Queen  Isa- 
bella of  Spain,  who  provided  Christo- 
pher Columbus  financial  aid  when 
every  other  monarch  had  turned  him 
down.  On  July  20,  1500.  Queen  Isat)el- 
la  issued  an  edict  stating  that  all 
newly  discovered  Indians  were  to  have 
the  same  equal  rights  as  her  other 
subjects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  fortunate 
that  the  medium  of  music  will  help 
perpetuate  the  greatness  of  this  illus- 
trious queen  whose  feelings,  compas- 
sion, and  respect  for  human  dignity 
coincide  with  those  of  the  United 
States. 

Thank  you.» 


REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION'S 
NUCLEAR  POWER  POLICY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  frequent  occasions,  this 
body  has  had  to  vote  on  aspects  of  nu- 
clear power  policy  for  the  United 
States,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
There  is  a  considerable  body  of  law 
governing  these  matters  now  in  place, 
and  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  fairly  moder- 
ate position  that  has  the  Government 
both  supportive  of  nuclear  energy  de- 
velopment, and  concerned  about  the 
negative  aspects  of  uncontrolled,  or 
poorly  planned,  development  in  the 
areas  of  nuclear  safety,  nuclear  waste 
disposal,  and  nuclear  proliferation. 

There   are   some   inconsistencies   in 
U.S.  policy,  however,  with  the  chief 
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Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  14,  1981) 
NtJKiNG  THE  Marketplace 
The    Keagan    Administration    came    into 
office  wi  th  the  expressed  conviction  that  in 
development,    as    In    other    fields, 
orces  would  achieve  better  results 
>oiild  government  subsidies  or  regula- 


respects.  President  Reagan  has 
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d«  velopment. 
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what  remains  of  the  U.S.  campaign  to  pre- 
vent weapons  proliferation  around  the 
world.  He  is  slIso  ignoring  economic  reality. 

When  the  Clinch  River  project  was  first 
authorized  in  1970,  it  was  justified  mainly 
on  the  grounds  that  uranium  supplies  would 
fail  to  keep  pace  with  reactor  construction, 
and  that  breeders  would  be  needed  to 
stretch  the  uranium  supply. 

In  fact,  however,  vast  new  reserves  of  ura- 
nium have  been  discovered,  electric  power 
projections  are  being  scaled  back,  construc- 
tion of  new  reactors  is  running  drastically 
behind  earlier  forecasts,  and  safety  prob- 
lemis  have  raised  fundamental  questions  as 
to  the  future  of  nuclear  power.  It  is  now 
clear  that  breeder  reactors  will  not  be  eco- 
nomically feasible  until  far  into  the  21st 
Century,  if  then. 

Yet  Reagan  is  essentially  asking  the 
American  people  to  pour  at  least  another  %2 
billion  into  the  Clinch  River  drain.  If  the 
nuclear  lobby  has  its  way,  the  government 
will  spend  additional  billions  of  dollars  to 
subsidize  the  reprocessing  of  spent  fuel  ele- 
ments at  a  plant  In  South  Carolina. 

It  makes  no  sense. 

Presumably  the  President  is  trying  to 
keep  on  the  good  side  of  Senate  Republican 
leader  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  of  Tennessee, 
whose  support  he  needs  on  other  issues. 
That  hardly  excuses  a  boondoggle  of  this 
magnitude. 

Interestingly  enough,  25  members  of  Con- 
gress—most of  them  Republicans— asked 
Baker  last  week  to  withdraw  his  own  crucial 
support  for  the  Clinch  River  project  in 
order  to  help  Congress  meet  Reagan's  re- 
quest for  a  new  round  of  budget  cuts. 

Let's  hope  that  he  heeds  their  advice.  But 
if  he  doesn't  and  if  the  Clinch  River  boon- 
doggle proceeds,  the  President  is  going  to 
sound  awfully  silly  if  he  makes  any  more  of 
those  speeches  about  his  profound  faith  in 
the  workings  of  the  marketplace.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THREE  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  ITALIAN  AMERICAN 
COMMUNITY 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  to 
honor  three  outstanding  men  in  the 
Italian  American  community  of  Santa 
Clara  County,  Mr.  John  De  Vincenzi, 
Mr.  A.  R.  "Gus"  Calvelli,  and  Mr. 
Victor  Corsiglia,  Sr.  These  three  have 
made  countless  contributions,  both  to 
the  entire  county  and  especially 
within  the  Italian  American  commu- 
nity. 

John  De  Vincenzi  was  bom  in  San 
Jose  in  1921.  He  obtained  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  art  in  1949  from  San  Jose 
State  college  and  a  master's  degree 
from  Stanford  in  1950.  His  whole  life 
has  been  devoted  to  the  arts,  as  a  pro- 
fessor, consultant,  assessor,  and  pro- 
moter. 

John  has  worked  imceasingly  on  the 
creation  of  a  fine  arts  center  for  the 
city  of  San  Jose;  his  posts  have  includ- 
ed chair  of  the  Gallery  Development 
Committee— which  ultimately  became 
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the  San  Jose  Museum  of  Art— member 
of  the  Pine  Arts  Commission  for  the 
city  of  San  Jose,  and  cofounder  of  a 
museum  association  in  which  he  was 
instrumental  in  compiling  the  works 
of  40  artists  that  are  now  part  of  the 
permanent  collection.  He  has  also 
been  a  member  of  the  San  Jose  Art 
League  since  1948,  serving  as  its  presi- 
dent twice. 

John  has  received  many  awards  and 
accolades  for  his  work  but  among  the 
list  are  some  special  ones.  In  1978,  he 
received  a  knighthood  from  the  Re- 
public of  Italy  for  professional,  aca- 
demic, and  community  work  and  for 
furthering  the  merits  of  Italian  herit- 
age. In  1981,  he  received  the  San  Jose 
mayor's  commendation  and  has  also 
received  commendations  from  the 
music  and  arts  foundation.  He  has 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the  Phi 
Kappa  Phi  Honor  Society. 

Mr.  A.  R.  "Gus"  Calvelli  was  bom  in 
Italy  at  the  start  of  the  century,  and 
immigrated  to  this  country  when  he 
was  5  years  old.  He  has  been  a  resident 
of  Santa  Clara  County  since  1906. 

Gus  is  currently  a  member  of  the 
San  Jose  Elks  lodge,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Sacred  Heart  Church,  and 
St.  Martin's  Church.  In  every  organi- 
zation to  which  he  has  belonged,  Gus 
has  given  extensively  of  himself.  He 
and  his  wife  Irma  are  honorary  life- 
time members  of  the  Italian  American 
Heritage  Foundation  for  the  work 
that  they  have  accomplished  on 
behalf  of  the  Italian  American  com- 
munity. 

They  have  been  the  major  benefac- 
tors of  the  Christian  National  Evange- 
list Commission.  Their  major— mone- 
tary—contribution  has  helped  make 
possible  the  location  of  the  national 
headquarters  in  San  Jose.  As  a  result 
of  his  tremendous  work  on  behalf  of 
the  commission,  the  organization  has 
been  able  to  build  many  schools  in  var- 
ious Third  World  nations.  Through 
Gus'  and  Irma's  efforts,  thousands  of 
children  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  an  education  and  improve  their 
lives. 

Gus'  generosity  has  also  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Italian  American  Herit- 
age Foundation  to  attain  one  of  its 
major  goals— the  establishment  of  a 
cultural  center  in  San  Jose. 

Gus  has  also  assisted  the  county  of 
Santa  Clara  with  its  building  pro- 
grams, bringing  benefit  to  the  entire 
community. 

The  third  person  being  honored  is 
Victor  Corsiglia,  Sr.  Vic  is  the  son  of 
Italian  immigrants  and  a  resident  of 
San  Jose  since  1906.  During  World 
War  I,  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
from  which  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged in  1919.  While  in  the  Army, 
he  distinguished  himself  and  received 
numerous  commendations  for  his  de- 
votion to  cooking  for  the  troops  and 
top   dignitaries  of   the   U.S.   Govem- 
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ment   who   were   visiting   field   oper- 
ations in  France. 

In  1921,  Vic  purchased  a  partnership 
in  the  San  Jose  Scavenger  Co.  and  the 
following  year  became  the  president 
and  general  manager.  During  the 
years  1921-45,  San  Jose  Scavenger  Co. 
kept  pace  with  the  growing  city  of  San 
Jose,  expending  from  13  employees  to 
40. 

In  1953,  at  the  request  of  the  city 
manager,  he  founded  the  Garden  City 
Disposal  Co.  to  better  serve  the  needs 
of  a  growing  city.  He  continued  to 
manage  the  company  until  its  merger 
in  1972  with  Brovming  &  Ferris.  He 
still  serves  as  a  consultant. 

Vic  has  been  a  member  of  the  San 
Jose  Elks  Club  for  53  years  and  is  an 
original  founder  of  the  Italian  Ameri- 
can Heritage  Foundation.  He  is  also 
the  president  of  the  San  Jose  Eagles,  a 
member  of  many  veterans  organiza- 
tions, past  director  of  the  San  Jose 
Rotary  Club,  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Water  Board,  and  founder  of  the  Ital- 
ian Civic  Club  of  San  Jose.  He  is  the 
1981  recipient  of  the  National  Jewish 
Hospital  Award  for  outstanding  contri- 
butions. 

In  addition,  he  has  been  appointed 
as  an  honorary  alumnus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Santa  Clara  and  of  San  Jose 
State  University.  He  is  a  member  of  a 
group  known  as  The  Society  of  Seven 
which  founded  the  Bronco  Football 
Bench,  a  service  that  organizes  two 
barbecues  a  year  for  the  football  team 
and  supporters.  One  of  the  ways  Vic 
Corsiglia  shows  his  care  and  concem 
for  all  people  is  through  his  cooking 
skill.  He  uses  his  cooking  to  convey  his 
happy  and  warm  feelings  of  brother- 
hood. Indeed,  he  is  known  by  many  as 
the  Barbecue  King. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  join  with  me  in  thanking  John 
De  Vincenzi,  A.R.  "Gus "  Calvelli,  and 
Victor  Corsiglia,  Sr.,  for  their  many 
contributions  to  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  and  wish  them  the  best  as  they 
are  honored  at  the  Italian  American 
Heritage  Foundation  armual  dinner  on 
October  24,  1981.« 
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with  the  Kingston  Housing  Authority 
were  marked  by  a  rare  dedication  and 
enthusiasm. 

He  served  as  adviser  under  four 
mayors  on  matters  of  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  community  development, 
as  well  as  serving  as  legislative  re- 
source representative  for  the  New 
York  State  Association  of  Renewal 
and  Housing  Officials. 

Mr.  Yosman's  concern,  dedication, 
and  energy  were  endless,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  his  work  with  the  housing  au- 
thority he  was  the  founder  and  coordi- 
nator of  the  Senior  Citizen  Advisory 
Council  in  Ulster  County. 

The  invaluable  contributions  made 
by  Mr.  Yosman  were  recognized  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  which 
adopted  a  resolution  congratulating 
him  on  his  dedicated  and  productive 
career  of  public  service.  These  contri- 
butions will  continue  to  serve  as  a  trib- 
ute to  the  life,  work,  and  commitment 
of  a  very  special  man. 

Alexander  Yosman  and  I  worked  to- 
gether when  I  was  a  Regional  Admin- 
istrator at  HUD.  He  was  a  man  of  com- 
petence and  grace.  He  was  my  person- 
al friend  and  I  join  his  family  in 
mourning  his  passing.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALEXANDER 
YOSMAN 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  a  moment  to  express  my  deep  sad- 
ness and  sense  of  loss  at  the  October  5 
death  of  Alexander  Yosman,  past 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Renewal  and  Housing  Offi- 
cials. 

Mr.  Yosman  was  considered  to  be 
the  true  backbone  of  the  NYSARHO 
in  the  1950's  and  1960's,  and  his  years 
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and.  indeed,  to  the  peace  of  the 
Middle  E^ast.  His  negotiations,  leading 
to  the  Camp  David  accords,  secured 
what  he  had  helped  win  on  the  battle- 
field in  earlier  years.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  both  sides  together 
to  Camp  David,  and  in  doing  so  gained 
the  respect  of  those  members  of  the 
U.S.  Government  who,  like  him,  were 
working  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Coming  so  soon  after  the  death  of 
Anwar  Sadat,  another  military  man 
who  had  the  courage  to  take  risks  for 
peace,  to  put  aside  old  hatreds,  to 
trust  yesterday's  enemy  as  today's 
friend,  the  death  of  Moshe  Dayan  is  a 
blow  not  only  to  the  State  of  Israel 
and  its  friend,  but  to  all  who  wish  to 
see  reason  take  the  place  of  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East.  We,  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, can  do  no  more  to  honor  Moshe 
Dayan  than  to  keep  this  goal  ever 
before  us  as  we  deal  with  the  difficult 
issues  upon  which  the  life  and  happi- 
ness of  so  much  of  the  world  de- 
pends.* 


MOSHE  DAYAN,  1915-81 


HON.  BOBBI  HEDLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  20,  1981 
•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Moshe  Dayan  leaves  the 
world  a  smaller  place.  Flamboyant, 
colorful,  Dayan's  life  covered  the 
whole  drama  of  the  birth  and  maturi- 
ty of  Israel.  For  most  of  his  life,  he 
was  a  soldier  on  the  battlefield,  but 
perhaps  his  greatest  triumph  was  won 
in  the  savage  wars  of  peace  when,  as 
Foreign  Minister  of  Israel,  he  was  in- 
strumental in  achieving  the  Camp 
David  accords  that  remain  the  best 
hope  for  bringing  justice  and  stability 
to  the  Middle  East. 

Dayan's  reputation  as  a  military 
leader  stands  secure.  His  victories  in 
1956  and  1967  are  already  textbook  ex- 
amples of  planning  and  execution.  He 
started  his  military  career  as  a  young 
farmer  defending  his  home  and  fields; 
he  ended  it  as  chief  of  a  force  armed 
with  sophisticated  weaponry  and  with 
a  record  of  victory  on  the  field  of 
battle  that  has  few  equals  in  history. 
Not  a  little  of  this  is  due  to  the  work 
of  Moshe  Dayan.  His  skills  contributed 
greatly  to  the  force  of  arms  that  made 
Israel  a  retility. 

Moshe  Dayan's  achievements  were 
not  limited  to  war.  He  served  his  coun- 
try also  as  Minister  of  Agriculture.  He 
was  an  accomplished  and  respected  ar- 
cheologist.  But  it  was  as  Foreign  Min- 
ister that  he  doubtlessly  made  his 
greatest  contribution  to  his  country 


INCREASING  THE  DEFENSE 
BUDGET 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  defense  buildup  would  have 
the  United  States  spending  more  in 
1985  on  the  military,  even  after  ac- 
counting for  inflation,  than  in  the 
peak  years  of  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 
wars. 

The  President  says  we  have  had  de- 
pressed defense  budgets  for  several 
years  and  have  to  make  up  for  it.  But, 
in  truth,  the  px)st-Vietnam  defense 
budgets  were  the  same  size  as  the  pre- 
Vietnam  ones  and  the  Reagan  propos- 
als would  have  us  spending  in  peace- 
time as  if  we  were  in  the  middle  of  a 
war.  I  am  not  talking  about  inflated 
dollars.  Everybody  knows  we  spend 
more  dollars  on  defense  today  than  20 
years  ago.  But  most  people  think  that 
after  accounting  for  inflation  we 
spend  far  less  today  than  we  did 
before  Vietnam.  That  is  not  so. 

In  the  dozen  years  between  Korea 
and  Vietnam,  fiscal  years  1954 
through  1965,  we  spent  an  average  of 
$168.1  billion  a  year  pn  defense.  That 
is  in  today's  dollars.  In  the  same  dol- 
lars, we  have  averaged  $167.2  billion  a 
year  in  the  post-Vietnam  years— from 
1971  through  1980.  And  if  we  just  look 
at  the  Carter  years,  1977  through 
1980,  we  have  averaged  $168.8  billion  a 
year  on  defense. 

Are  these  figures  funny  numbers? 
Maybe  they  are,  but  they  are  not  my 
numbers.  I  got  them  from  the  Defense 
Department,  which  recalculated  all 
the  defense  budgets  back  to  World 
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4nd  put  them  in  terms  of  fiscal 

dollars, 
stands  in  stark  contrast  with 
Reagan's  statement  to  report- 
September  13,  when  he  said: 
been  cutting  a  (nondefense) 
that  has  been  overgrown  and 
over  the  years  while,  in 
years,  defense  has  been  a 
If  the  President  would 
lis  own  Defense  Department's 
I  think  he  would  see  that  the 
relktive  has  been  pretty  flush. 

most  stunning  thing  is  to  com- 
R<  agan's  budget  proposals  with 
spending  over  the  last  third  of 
as  shown  in  the  table.  The 
plan  calls  for  us  to  spend  $272 
1985.  Again,  that  number  is 
to  be  stated  in  terms  of  cur- 
dollars.  That  compares  with  the 
bij^ion  we  devoted  to  defense  in 
peak  year  of  the  Korean  war. 
$222  billion  we  spent  in  1968, 
year    for    Vietnam.     But 
would  not  stop  at  $272  billion 
He  would  raise  that  to  $292 
.  1986,  which  is  the  last  year 
ch   future   budget    plans   are 
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means  the  President  would 
spending  12  percent  more  on 
than  we  did  in  the  peak  year 
and  32  percent  more  than  in 
year  of  Vietnam. 
Departmlent  of  Defense  Budgets  Total  Obli- 
gationiU  Authority  Fiscal  Year  1982  Con- 
stant pollars 


Fiscal 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
19S1 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 


yeir 


Total 
$540,156 
264.945 
92.226 
72.042 
77.142 
77.234 
203.122 
260.719 
206,232 
151.497 
158.294 
166.477 
170.482 
168.009 
166.637 
157.118 
169.258 
181.393 
181,842 
175,633 
170,547 
207,509 
221,093 
221.996 
219.607 
199.539 
179.964 
174.526 
166.71U 
159.351 
155.513 
160.536 
167.797 
167.510 
167,272 
172.566 
193.930 
222.201 
238.400 
255.100 
272.900 
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1986 292.000 

Source:  E>epartment  of  E>efense  Comptroller. 

Reagan's  1986  defense  budget  plan  is 
72  percent  greater  than  the  largest  de- 
fense budget  under  Dwight  Eisenhow- 
er, who  served  through  the  height  of 
the  cold  war  and  was  never  accused  of 
l)eing  soft  on  defense.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  be  locked  into 
budgets  of  the  magnitude  of  those 
under  Eisenhower.  Obviously,  there 
are  other  considerations.  And  some  of 
those  considerations  do  point  in  the 
direction  of  higher  defense  spending. 

For  example,  first,  the  Soviets 
haven't  folded  up  their  tents.  They 
have  pursued  a  steady  buildup  of  their 
forces.  That  points  to  a  need  for  in- 
creases on  our  side. 

Second,  we  are  now  worried  about 
problems  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Per- 
sian Gulf  area  that  did  not  exist  two 
decades  ago.  That  is  a  new  threat  that 
indicates  a  response. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other 
considerations  that  point  in  the  direc- 
tion of  lower  defense  spending. 

First,  China  is  no  longer  a  Soviet 
ally.  Much  of  what  we  spent  at  the 
height  of  the  cold  war  was  intended  to 
counter  our  visions  of  hordes  of  Chi- 
nese divisions.  We  then  had  a  2'/!- war 
strategy— we  budgeted  to  face  a  full- 
scale  war  in  Europe  against  Russia  and 
a  full-scale  war  in  Asia  against  China 
plus  a  smaller  scale  "half-war"  some- 
where else  in  the  world.  Now,  our 
policy  is  to  budget  for  1  %  wars— a  full- 
scale  war  in  Europe  plus  a  smaller- 
scale  war  in  the  Third  World.  And, 
China  is  now,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, our  ally;  that  not  only  decreases 
the  threat  against  us,  but  discounts 
much  of  the  Soviet  threat  because  so 
much  of  their  military  is  now  tied 
down  on  the  Chinese  border  and  no 
longer  free  to  threaten  us. 

Second,  an  obvious  argument  against 
a  wartime-scale  budget  is  that  we  are 
not  at  war.  A  Reagan  budget  the  same 
scale  as  during  Vietnam  actually  buys 
far,  far  more  than  what  we  got  during 
Vietnam.  That's  because  in  wartime  a 
huge  part  of  your  budget  must  go  to 

(a)  consumables,  that  is,  the  ammuni- 
tion you  are  shooting  away  everyday, 

(b)  replacements,  that  is,  planes  and 
other  equipment  that  don't  add  to 
your  strength  but  simply  replace  that 
which  the  enemy  has  destroyed,  and 

(c)  hundreds  of  thousands  of  extra 
people  to  do  the  actual  fighting.  Those 
wartime  expenditures  are  not  present 
in  the  Reagan  budgets,  which  means 
his  budgets  would  buy  one  heck  of  a 
lot  more  of  a  standing  force— in  fact, 
more  than  we  have  had  since  1945. 

A  serious  problem  with  dealing  with 
the  Reagan  budgets  for  the  mid- 1 980 's 
is  that  they  are  little  more  than  dollar 
numbers.  The  administration  has  no 
planned  force  structure  to  go  with  its 
numbers.  It  has  simply  tacked  on  an 
additional  7  percent  each  year  to  re- 
spond to  its  perception  that  we  were 
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spending  virtually  nothing  on  defense 
during  the  Carter  years. 

I  frankly  don't  think  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration understands  the  import 
of  the  defense  budgets  it  is  proposing. 
What  force  structure  is  it  planning 
that  will  go  with  dollar  amounts  of 
this  size? 

I  suggest  the  administration  go  back 
to  square  one.* 


October  20,  1981 


FAUNTROY  APPLAUDS  JAMES  J. 
KILPATRICK 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  often  agree  with  columnist  James 
J.  Kilpatrick:  however,  I  was  deeply 
moved  by  his  commentary  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Monday.  October 
19,  1981. 

The  commentary  is  thought  provok- 
ing, and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take 
a  few  minutes  to  read  it. 

When  Hypocrisy  Trampled  Principle 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Late  on  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  1,  an  angry 
and  resentful  House  voted  281-119  to  nullify 
an  ordinance  that  had  been  adopted  in  July 
by  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  vote  set 
off  a  roaring  hullabaloo  in  the  press  here, 
but  the  story  attracted  little  attention  else- 
where. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  stories  from 
our  town,  the  House  debate  involved  ques- 
tions of  law  and  politics.  The  story  also  in- 
volved hypocrisy,  of  which  we  have  more 
than  our  fair  per  capita  share,  and  it  provid- 
ed an  example  of  Victor  Hugo's  truism  in  re- 
verse. It  may  be  true  that  no  army  can  stop 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come,  but  neither 
can  an  army  impose  an  idea  whose  time  has 
not  come. 

As  an  ordinance  governing  sexual  conduct 
in  the  capital  of  our  nation,  the  time  for  Or- 
dinance 4-69  plainly  had  not  come.  So  the 
House  killed  it. 

Curiously,  the  long  and  contentious 
debate  scarcely  touched  upon  the  para- 
mount law  in  this  matter.  This  is  the  provi- 
sion toward  the  end  of  Article  I.  Section  8. 
of  the  Constitution,  by  which  Congress  is 
vested  with  the  specific  power  "to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever 
over  such  district  as  may  become  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  States."  It  is 
among  the  most  Interesting  clauses  in  the 
Constitution  for  this  reason:  it  is  the  most 
absolutely  unequivocal  clause  in  our  basic 
law.  Nowhere  else  does  one  find  such  a 
phrase  as  "all  cases  whatsoever."  By  the 
Home  Rule  Act  of  1973,  Congress  delegated 
much  local  authority  to  the  D.C.  council, 
but  Congress  could  not  possibly  surrender 
the  power  and  responsibility  that  constitu- 
tionally it  holds. 

There  is  thus  no  question,  it  seems  to  me. 
that  Congress  had  the  power  to  revoke  the 
D.C.  ordinance.  Was  the  power  wisely  exer- 
cised? 

The  ordinance  in  question  was  not  radical- 
ly different  from  the  sex  codes  that  have 
been  adopted  in  recent  years  by  almost  half 
the  states.  Without  attempting  a  line-by- 
line analysis,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the 


ordinance  was  intended  to  decriminalize 
most  sexual  conduct  between  consenting 
adults.  Had  the  ordinance  stopped  there, 
the  hullabaloo  might  not  have  developed, 
but  the  ordinance  went  further  in  reducing 
maximum  penalties  for  forcible  rape  and  in 
repealing  certain  criminal  sanctions  against 
sexual  activity  on  the  part  of  persons  as 
young  as  16.  Moreover,  the  ordinance  could 
be  read— as  opponents  loudly  read  it— as  ap- 
proving homosexual  sodomy  and  tolerating 
public  lewdness. 

All  this  was  too  much  for  many  conserv- 
atives, loosely  identified  with  the  Moral  Ma- 
jority, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  to  stand  up  for  virtue  and  to 
vote  against  sin.  The  opportunity  was  not  to 
be  lost.  Virtue  triumphed,  but  hypocrisy 
trsonpled  principle  underfoot. 

In  principle,  most  of  the  members  profess 
dedication  to  democracy  and  majority  rule. 
In  principle,  both  liberals  and  conservatives 
subscribe  to  the  view  that  the  state  should 
not  intrude  into  the  sexual  lives  of  adults. 
These  are  good  principles,  but  here  they 
could  not  prevail.  Politics  rose  above  them. 

The  Constitution  treats  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  its  bastard  children, 
whose  civil  rights  gained  nothing  from  their 
ancestors  and  offer  nothing  to  posterity.  To 
deny  D.C.  residents  the  power  to  govern 
themselves  in  matters  of  local  criminal  law 
Is  to  deny  fundamental  principle.  And  when 
the  House  collectively  rolls  its  eyes  and  de- 
plores the  repeal  of  a  statute  making  adul- 
tery and  fornication  criminal  offenses, 
honest  men  must  hold  their  noses. 

For  my  own  part.  I  think  the  D.C.  ordi- 
nance was  an  unfortunate  act  on  the  city 
council's  part.  It  went  further  than  national 
mores  will  now  permit.  But  in  surrendering 
so  abjectly  to  the  moral  mob.  the  House  fell 
short  of  statesmanship.  This  was  not  its 
finest  hour.* 


INVESTING  IN  PEOPLE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

0»  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration,  in  its  rush  to 
reduce  domestic  spending  in  order  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  military 
budget  and  finance  tax  cuts  for  the 
wealthy,  has  abandoned  the  develop- 
ment of  our  most  important  resource, 
our  people.  What  distinguishes  the 
United  States  from  other  nations  that 
are  endowed  with  pnysical  resources  is 
our  commitment  to  giving  our  citizens 
the  tools  with  which  to  better  them- 
selves, and  our  Nation.  Through  cut- 
ting funds  to  education,  for  health 
care,  for  job  training,  and  numerous 
other  programs  that  advance  the  capa- 
bilities and  potential  of  our  citizens, 
we  are  thoughtlessly  mortgaging  our 
future.  A  fellow  New  Yorker,  Mr. 
Howard  Samuels,  has  written  a 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  article  on 
this  subject.  I  would  like  to  share  his 
thoughts  with  this  body. 

Investing  in  People 
(By  Howard  J.  Samuels) 
The  Reagan  Administration's  drastic  re- 
duction of  funds  for  education,  job  training. 
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day  care,  student  loans  and  a  host  of  seem- 
ingly expendable  social  services  are  the 
worst  sorts  of  false  economies. 

What  we  are  slashing  is  financing  for  the 
development  of  what  economists  call 
"human  capital."  In  doing  so.  we  have  some- 
how lost  sight  of  an  essential  fact,  described 
by  Adam  Smith.  "The  skill,  dexterity  and 
knowledge  of  a  nation's  p>eople  is  the  most 
powerful  engine  of  its  economic  growth." 
Or.  as  stated  by  Nobel  Laureate  economist 
Theodore  Schultz.  "The  rate  of  return  on 
education  has  tended  over  time  to  exceed 
the  rates  of  return  on  physical  capital  " 

In  short,  while  there  is  a  consensus  on  the 
need  to  invest  more  in  machinery  and  re- 
search, we  have  forgotten  the  value  of  in- 
vesting in  people's  health,  education  and 
earning  capacities.  The  need  to  upgrade 
America's  human  capacities  is  ever  more  evi- 
dent as  our  economy  shifts  toward  service 
professions  and  higher  technology. 

We  are  approaching  a  critical  shortage  of 
highly  skilled  people.  More  and  more  of  the 
graduates  of  our  nation's  school  system 
cannot  read  and  write.  Young  people  who 
cannot  fill  out  a  job  application  or  read  a 
page  of  classified  ads  have  literally  no  pro- 
ductive future  in  our  economy. 

Not  only  will  they  be  unproductive,  but 
our  increasing  cost  of  welfare  and  crime  is 
becoming  a  national  scandal.  However  much 
we  deplore  It.  there  is  no  sense  at  all  in  de- 
nying that  lack  of  education  and  training  is 
a  direct  cause  of  crime,  drug  addiction  and 
despair.  The  main  response  to  rising  crime 
seems  to  be  a  willingness  to  spend  lavishly 
on  new  prisons,  not  on  programs  that  might 
stop  crime. 

Russia,  our  political  competitor,  and 
Japan,  our  economic  competitor,  are  spend- 
ing billions  to  capitalize  on  their  youth's  po- 
tential. Both  are  engaged  in  hugely  ambi- 
tious educational  and  technical  develop- 
ment programs.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  all 
Soviet  children  now  complete  the  mandato- 
ry 10-year  primary  and  secondary  school 
program.  Only  75  percent  of  American  chil- 
dren make  it  through  high  school. 

More  importantly,  virtually  every  student 
receives  10  years  of  mathematics,  five  years 
of  physics,  four  years  of  chemistry,  five  and 
a  half  years  of  biology,  five  years  of  geogra- 
phy, three  years  of  mechanical  drawing  and 
10  years  of  workshop  training  for  both  boys 
and  girls. 

Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  are  pursuing  a 
similarly  intensive  scientific  training  pro- 
gram and  achieving  astounding  results. 
Japan  now  graduates  as  many  engineers 
every  year  as  the  United  States,  and  Japa- 
nese students  score  the  highest  in  the  non- 
Communist  world  in  math  and  science. 

The  economic  implications  for  the  future 
productivity  of  America's  work  force  are 
glaring  enough,  but  the  "skUl  gap"  may  be  a 
greater  threat  to  our  national  security  than 
shortages  of  sophisticated  weapons.  Buttons 
and  video  screens  do  not  wage  wars— people 
do.  A  recent  survey  of  23.000  recruits  at  the 
San  Diego  Naval  Base  showed  that  57  per- 
cent of  them  could  not  read  at  the  10th- 
grade  level. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Americans 
have  become  disillusioned  about  spending 
on  human  services.  Education,  child  care 
and  health  are  investments  paid  from  the 
pockets  of  today's  taxpayers,  with  a  return 
that  may  not  show  up  for  20  years. 

Obviously,  money  alone  is  not  enough.  We 
must  reform  our  ways  of  delivering  human 
services  to  make  them  more  cost-effective. 
Our  inner-city  schools  are  highly  bureaucra- 
tlzed  and  ineffective.  Our  health-care  pro- 
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grams  are  laden  with  waste.  It  will  take 
leaders  with  courage  and  foresight  to  ex- 
plain to  the  American  people  that  there  will 
be  no  easy  fix  by  simply  slashing  funds. 

Most  of  all.  we  need  to  realize  that  spend- 
ing on  programs  that  improve  health,  liter- 
acy and  skills  of  our  people  are  investments 
in  the  future  of  the  nation,  not  Just  debits 
on  the  budget. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  issue,  for  the  common 
good  of  the  country.  I  am  a  Democrat,  but 
let  me  quote  A.W.  Clausen,  a  no-nonsenae 
Republican  and  former  president  of  the 
Bank  of  America  and  now  president  of  the 
World  Bank:  "The  United  States  can't  ne- 
glect its  resources  of  brain  power  any  more 
than  it  can  neglect  energy,  capital,  or  other 
factors  of  production.  Employment,  produc- 
tivity, and.  ultimately,  our  humanity  hangs 
in  the  balance."  I  could  not  agree  with  him 
more.* 


AMERICAN  DEFENDER 
AGAIN 


SPIKED" 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  CEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  14,  Carl  Gershman,  the  distin- 
guished counseler  to  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  spoke  on 
behalf  of  our  country  in  the  Third 
Committee  of  the  U.N.  Mr.  Gershman, 
a  scholar  and  writer  with  whom  on 
many  other  issues  I  have  often  dis- 
agreed, delivered  a  concise,  but  bril- 
liant reply  to  a  concerted  attack  on 
the  United  States  by  the  Soviet  Bloc 
countries. 

Mr.  Gerslunan's  reply  puts  to  rest 
the  often  repeated  Communist  phrase- 
ology of  "self-determination,"  "free 
elections,"  "peaceful  coexistence."  ad 
infinitum,  for  what  it  really  is:  lies  and 
propaganda  which  aim  solely  to  "hide 
the  true  face  of  an  oppressive  system". 

As  with  Ambassador  Kirkp'\trick's 
statement  on  the  true  situation  in 
Ethiopia,  which  I  placed  in  this  record 
on  October  5,  1981,  Mr.  Gershman's 
statement  was  also  ignored  by  the 
major  media  in  this  country.  Once 
again,  the  "spike"  was  exercised  on  a 
statement  critical  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  surrogates.  In  this  case.  Mr. 
Gershman's  reply  included  a  summary 
of  the  experiences  of  a  former  Black 
Panther,  Tony  Bryant,  who  hijacked  a 
plane  in  order  to  carry  a  message  from 
the  Black  Panthers  to  Fidel  Castro's 
"Utopia."  Bryant  soon  found  out  what 
'"self-determination"  really  meant;  the 
reality  was  and  remains  far  from  the 
Utopia  claimed  by  its  supporters— and 
ignored  by  the  press  in  this  country. 

The  speech,  which  I  strongly  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues,  follows: 
Statement  by  Carl  Gershman 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  short  time  I  have 
to  answer  the  entire  Soviet  bloc.  A  few  com- 
ments will  suffice.  I  listened  with  a  sense  of 
awe  and  amazement  to  the  comments  about 
self-determination  by  the  delegates  from  Af- 
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ghanistan.  Hungary,  and  Caechoslovakla.  aU 
of  whom  have  been  the  victims  of  a  Soviet 
Invasion.  iJghanistan  speaks  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  [a  "friendly  neighbor."  No  one 
should  bei  blessed  with  such  a  "friendly 
neighbor.'!  Mr.  Chairman,  especially  one 
that,  as  Aiidrei  Sakharov  has  said,  "is  armed 
to  the  tieth.  ■  The  Hungarian  delegate 
speaks  of  Jelf -determination  for  peoples.  We 
remember  I  what  happened  to  the  people  of 
his  countty  when  they  sought  to  exercise 
that  rightlln  195«.  I  welcome  his  declaration 
in  favor  if  free  elections;  we  only  regret 
that  theraare  no  free  elections  in  Hungary. 
To  have  the  delegate  of  the  Ukraine  speak 
about  thel  absence  of  self-determination  in 
Puerto  Rifo  and  Micronesia,  where  self-de- 
termlnatimi  has  been  achieved,  is  nothjig 
short  of  ofccene.  Ukrainians  comprise  only 
20  percenTof  the  population  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  biit  50  percent  of  Soviet  political 
prisoners  I  are  Ukrainian.  The  Ukrainian 
Catholic  church  has  been  brutally  sup- 
pressed ^d  Ukrainian  synagogues  have 
been  deciitiated.  and  priests  imprisoned  and 
their  chufches  changed  into  museums  for 
atheism.  For  attempting  to  exercise  their 
legal  right,  members  of  the  Ukrainian  mon- 
itoring group  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  have 
been  imp^soned  or  confined  in  psychiatric 
hospitals. ' 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
simply  byj  telling  a  story  that  I  think  pro- 
vides a  u*ful  commentary  on  the  remarks 
of  the  Oban  delegate,  as  well  as  the  re- 
marks of  I  )ther  Communist  delegates,  about 
oppression.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  remem- 
ber that  list  October,  in  a  move  that  most 
observers  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  influ- 
ence the  American  elections.  Castro  re- 
leased 33  Americans  who  had  been  impris- 
oned in  i^ba.  One  of  them  was  a  man 
named  Tofiy  Bryant,  a  black  from  San  Fran- 
cisco who  joined  the  Black  Panthers  during 
the  late  ibGOs.  In  1969.  he  hijacked  an  air- 
liner to  C  Jba.  claiming  that  his  purpose  was 
to  carry  ajmessage  from  the  Black  Panthers 
to  Fidel  C astros  personal  secretary.  He  also 
thought  ti  lat  he  was  going  to  a  Utopia. 

His  exp'riences  in  Cuba  are  instructive— 
and.  I  miifht  add.  by  no  means  unique.  He 
was  arres«d  on  his  sixth  day  in  Cuba  and 
sentenced  to  two  years  in  prison.  Once  in 
prison  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  60  to  80 
percent  o  the  prisoners  were  black,  despite 
the  fact  t  lat  blacks  comprise  only  about  20 
percent  of  the  Cuban  population.  He  was 
not  allow*  d  to  write  or  to  receive  any  letters 
or  to  havf  any  contact  with  non-Cubans.  He 
was  also  i  lot  released  after  two  years.  Even- 
tually, along  with  two  other  prisoners,  he 
tried  to  escape.  One  of  them  escaped,  one 
was  killec .  and  Bryant  was  captured.  Back 
in  prison,  he  was  crammed  into  a  cart  with 
60  other  i  irisoners  and  sent  off  to  the  sugar 
fields  to  :ut  cane.  If  conditions  had  been 
bad  in  piison.  they  were  far  worse  in  the 
cane  fields.  Prisoners  were  forced  to  rise  at 
4  A.M..  Ngan  cutting  cane  at  dawn,  and  re- 
turned to  the  camp  only  after  sunset.  There 
were  Ireqaent  beatings  of  prisoners.  Imme- 
diately ujon  arrival  in  the  camp,  for  exam- 
ple, a  prii  oner  who  was  discovered  carrying 
a  five-pew  note  in  a  bar  of  soap,  was 
stripped  naked,  beaten,  and  thrown  into  a 
small  eel  and  doused  with  ice  water— a 
common  1  orm  of  punishment. 

Bryant  fought  back  with  a  hunger  strike. 
When  hel  was  finally  allowed  a  visit  from 
the  Ewis^  Embassy,  which  handled  United 
States  afairs  in  Havana,  he  told  the  offi- 
cials that  even  if  he  knew  he  would  be  elec- 
trocuted tomorrow  If  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  "he  would  go  back  to  the 
United  St  ites  today." 
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The  longer  he  sUyed  In  prison,  the  more 
convinced  he  became  that  the  Communist 
system  in  Cuba  was  thoroughly  repressive. 
He  met  political  prisoners,  had  disciissions 
with  them,  and  began  writing  poems  of  po- 
litical protest  in  Spanish.  In  1974,  one  of  the 
Americans  with  whom  he  was  imprisoned 
was  dragged  from  his  cell  and  returned  later 
with  the  back  of  his  head  swollen  with 
lumps.  The  next  morning  he  was  taken  to 
the  prison  hospital  where  he  died  on  the  op- 
erating table.  Bryant  organized  a  protesting 
group  of  12  prisoners  and  demanded  to  see 
an  official  from  Havana.  The  protest  was 
broken  up  and  the  prisoners  were  beaten 
and  slashed  with  machetes.  One  of  them,  a 
black  hijacker  from  Milwaukee,  had  an  eye 
gouged  out.  Bryant  was  carried  away  on  a 
stretcher. 

After  that  he  was  locked  in  chains  for  24 
hours  a  day  for  17  days,  and  was  thrown 
into  solitary  confinement  for  14  months. 
But  he  continued  to  resist.  Joining  the  polit- 
ical prisoners  in  frequent  hunger  strikes, 
one  of  them  lasting  19  days. 

After  Bryant  was  finally  released  last 
year,  he  said  that  he  thought  his  experience 
in  Cuba  was  necessary  "to  make  me  see  a 
little  clearer."  He  observed  that  the  search- 
ing that  he  and  other  black  radicals  went 
through  in  the  late  1960's  was  futile  be- 
cause, and  I  quote,  "the  answers  could  only 
be  found  in  hell.  Somebody  had  to  really  go 
to  hell  and  back  to  find  out  what  was  really 
taking  place  there.  And  that's  what  I  did." 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Miami,  as  he  headed  to 
a  van  that  was  to  take  him  to  a  federal 
prison,  he  said:  "I'm  deliriously  happy.  The 
United  States  Is  the  greatest  country  In  the 
world."  The  next  day  in  court,  he  de- 
nounced Communism  in  words  that  I  will 
choose  not  to  repeat  here  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing the  delicate  sensibilities  of  some  of  the 
delegates.  His  words  were  far  less  elegant 
than  those  chosen  by  Arthur  Koestler,  Ste- 
phen Spender,  Richard  Wright  and  other 
members  of  an  earlier  generation  of  West- 
em  radicals  who  went  through  their  own 
experience  with  "The  God  That  FaUed. " 
Yet  the  experience  is  basically  the  same.  It 
is  the  experience  of  profound  disillusion- 
ment, indeed  revulsion,  once  the  reality  of 
Communism  is  discovered  for  what  it  is.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  many  people  cannot  un- 
derstand this  reality  until  they  have  experi- 
enced it  first  hand.  But  that  experience  is 
instructive,  for  it  cuts  through  the  Idnd  of 
lies  and  propaganda  we  have  heard  in  this 
Committee,  the  only  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
hide  the  true  face  of  an  oppressive  system.* 


BANKRUPTCY  IMPROVEMENTS 
ACT 


HON.  BILLY  LEE  EVANS 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  07  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  is  aimed  at  preventing  the  dis- 
charge under  chapter  7  bankruptcy  of 
affordable  debt,  creating  standards  for 
repayment  under  chapter  13  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code,  and  removing  inef- 
ficiency in  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

I  recognize  that  landmark  bankrupt- 
cy reform  was  achieved  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1978.  Many  desirable  protec- 
tions were  accorded  consumers,  but  in 
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doing  so  Congress  left  a  somewhat  im- 
balanced  Code  based  on  pre-20th  cen- 
tury economic  sanctions.  Lending  used 
to  be  based  principally  on  assets;  If 
you  did  not  pay,  you  surrendered  the 
assets.  Today,  virtually  all  credit  is  ex- 
tended upon  a  consumer's  ability  to 
repay,  not  through  liquidation  of 
assets,  but  out  of  future  income.  Yet, 
while  the  creditor  looks  to  income,  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  looks  only  to  assets. 
It  has  developed  that  virtually  no 
assets  are  available  for  distribution  to 
creditors  In  consumer  cases;  generous 
property  exemptions  and  security  in- 
terests in  the  consumer's  most  valua- 
ble assets— homes  and  automobiles- 
come  first. 

The  Nation  has  been  experiencing 
an  enormous  increase  in  personal 
bankruptcies.  This  year  228,549  people 
filed  for  bankruptcy  in  the  first  two 
quarters  alone,  almost  exactly  the 
number  that  filed  for  the  entire  year 
of  1979.  It  is  anticipated  that  for  the 
full  calendar  year  of  1981,  there  will 
be  upward  of  475,000  individual  filings 
with  associated  losses  exceeding  $6  bil- 
lion. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Purdue  Uni- 
versity Credit  Research  Center  indi- 
cates that  almost  50  percent  of  the 
bankruptcies  filed  are  pure  hardship 
cases,  involving  persons  who  are  great- 
ly in  need  of  the  protections  which  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978  pro- 
vides. As  distressing  as  this  percentage 
is,  we  can  justifiably  be  proud  of  our 
landmark  reform  of  1978  which  result- 
ed in  greatly  increased  protections  for 
these  consumers. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  deeply  trou- 
bled by  what  I,  and  many  others.  i>er- 
ceive  to  be  a  growing  tendency  of  a 
substantial  number  of  debtors  to  take 
advantage  of  the  bankruptcy  process. 
Today  it  is  fashionable  for  these  debt- 
ors to  take  straight  bankruptcy,  not  as 
a  matter  of  need  but  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, and  I  seek  your  support  in 
correcting  this. 

The  Purdue  study  also  shows  that 
about  one  in  four  debtors  filing  for 
straight  bankruptcy  In  1981  could 
have  paid  their  debts  in  full  and  with- 
out imdue  hardship  had  they  chosen 
to  do  so  under  a  repayment  plan  in 
chapter  13.  Even  more  debtors  could 
have  paid  a  substantial  amoimt  of 
their  indebtedness  through  such  a 
plan.  While  some  may  call  for  further 
examination  of  this  study,  including 
its  competency  and  general  applicabil- 
ity, I  am  personally  satisfied  that  it  es- 
tablishes a  basis  for  congressional  in- 
quiry. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  the 
straight  chapter  7  bankruptcy  called 
chapter  13,  which  enables  a  person 
with  regular  income  to  pay  all  or  a 
portion  of  his  debts  over  an  extended 
period,  generally  3  years.  This  is  a  vol- 
untary arrangement  and  should 
remain  so.  It  is  another  matter,  how- 
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ever,  to  open  wide  the  processes  of 
straight  bankruptcy  to  all  regardless 
of  need. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  correct  possi- 
ble abuse.  It  will  give  the  court  the 
power  to  dismiss  a  chapter  7  proceed- 
ing where  the  debtor  has  the  ability  to 
pay  a  reasonable  portion  of  his  debts 
out  of  anticipated  future  income.  The 
bill  also  contains  provisions  to  reduce 
inefficiency  occurring  under  the  new 
code  and  will  introduce  standards  for 
repayment  in  chapter  13  which  will 
remove  weaknesses  presently  con- 
tained in  that  chapter. 

In  all,  I  believe  my  legislation  will 
enhance  the  code's  acceptance  as  an 
equitable,  socially  desirable  form  of 
debtor  relief.  It  does  not  and  cannot 
do  away  with  the  problem  of  bank- 
ruptcy where  people  simply  cannot 
pay,  but  we  owe  it  to  the  consuming 
public  to  protect  them  against  those 
who  would  abuse  the  code  for  their 
own  selfish  purposes.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  at  this  time  to 
make  improvements  to  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Code  and  thereby  complete  the 
process  of  reform  which  began,  but 
was  not  finished,  in  1978. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  more  than 
50  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  have 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  impor- 
tant legislation,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  their  support.* 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  REPORT 
ON  ASBESTOS  IN  SCHOOLS:  AN- 
OTHER COVERUP? 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  has  just  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress his  "Asbestos  Liability  Report" 
as  mandated  by  Public  Law  96-270,  the 
Asbestos  School  Hazard  Detection  and 
Control  Act. 

As  the  author  of  that  law,  I  want  to 
bring  this  report  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  and  this  Con- 
gress, and  especially  to  the  notice  of 
the  attorneys  general  and  chief  State 
school  officers  of  the  States.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  that  I  play  this 
role  since  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  produced  this  thorough  study, 
has  unfortunately  wrapped  it  in  a  veri- 
table veil  of  secrecy. 

Only  two  copies  were  sent  to  Con- 
gress, one  to  the  chairman  of  each  au- 
thorizing committee,  but  none  to  the 
Speaker  or  the  President  pro  tem,  I 
have  been  informed.  Not  even  a  stand- 
ard press  release  was  issued  by  the 
Justice  Department  although  ~  this 
report  addresses  a  severe  health 
hazard  which,  could  affect  millions 
of  schoolchildren  and  employees 
throughout  this  Nation. 
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Lastly,  my  office  has  received  nu- 
merous inquiries  and  complaints  from 
members  of  the  press  who  have  been 
unable  to  acquire  copies  of  the  report 
from  the  Justice  Department. 

This  is  a  very  important  report.  Not 
only  does  it  document  the  potential 
legal  remedies  of  school  districts  and 
States,  which  have  spent  millions  of 
dollars  repairing  asbestos  hazards,  but 
also  it  notes  the  growing  judicial  opin- 
ions that  asbestos  manufacturers  knew 
of  the  health  dangers  resulting  from 
exposure  to  their  product  several  dec- 
ades before  warning  their  employees 
or  their  customers.  The  report  notes 
that,  in  one  case  studied,  the  school 
district  was  not  even  informed  that  its 
buildings  contained  asbestos  materials. 

It  is  tragic  that  tens  of  thousands, 
perhaps  millions  of  workers  and  their 
families,  were  exposed  to  carcinogenic 
asbestos  although  the  manfacturers 
luiew  of  the  hazards  for  decades 
before  telling  their  employees.  This 
report  cites  a  recent  case  where  the 
courts  ruled  that  the  industry's  behav- 
ior since  the  1930's  was  one  of  "indif- 
ferent silence"  to  the  widespread 
health  danger.  It  would  be  a  tragedy 
of  similar  proportions  if  the  Federal 
Government  were  to  attempt  to  per- 
petuate the  coverup  by  giving  only 
minimal  publicity  to  the  conclusions 
of  this  congressionally  mandated 
study  which  raises  critical  questions 
about  the  safety  of  our  public  schools, 
the  health  of  millions  of  children  and 
employees,  and  the  potential  liability 
of  asbestos  manufacturers  for  the  haz- 
ards in  our  schools  and  other  public 
buildings. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  today 
the  summary  and  recommendations  of 
the  asbestos  liability  report.  In  addi- 
tion, I  am  continuing  to  investigate 
this  entire  subject  personally,  and  will 
report  further  to  the  Congress  on  the 
extent  of  the  health  dangers  and  the 
efforts  of  the  administration  to  notify 
potentially  affected  people  of  those 
hazards. 

Asbestos  Liability  Report 
summary  and  recommendations 

As  a  result  of  occupational  health  prob- 
lems associated  with  inhalation  of  asbestos 
fibers,  people  have  become  concerned  that 
asbestos  products  in  schools  may  pose  a 
hazard  to  the  future  health  of  children  now 
in  school.  Accordingly,  on  June  14,  1980.  the 
Asbestos  School  Hazard  Detection  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980  was  enacted.'  The  purpose 
of  the  Act  is  to  assist  states  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  danger  to  the  health  of  school  children 
and  employees  from  asbestos  products  in 
schools;  and  to  provide  grants  assisting  the 
identification  of  asbestos  hazards  and  loans 
for  the  mitigation  of  asbestos  hazards. 

Section  8(b)  of  the  Act  directed  the  Attor- 
ney General  to:  "conduct  an  investigation  to 
determine  whether,  by  using  all  available 
means,  the  United  States  should  or  could  re- 
cover, from  any  person  determined  by  the 
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Attorney  General  to  be  liable  for  such  costs, 
the  amounts  expended  by  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  this  Act  [federal  grants  and 
loans  to  detect,  remove  and  contain  friable 
asbestos  in  the  schools].  Within  one  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  At- 
torney General  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  containing  the  results  of  the  study, 
together  with  any  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions. "* 

A  detailed  report  setting  forth  the  results 
of  our  factual  investigation  and  legal  re- 
search is  attached.  Our  summary,  and  rec- 
ommendations, are  as  follows: 

Asbestos  is  a  term  for  a  gioup  of  naturally 
occurring  materials  that  separate  Into 
fibers.  Ast>estos  is  a  valuable  product  with 
many  uses,  including  noise  and  heat  insula- 
tion and  use  as  a  binder. 

However,  tiny  asbestos  fibers,  if  released 
into  the  air  and  then  inhaled  into  the  lungs, 
can  cause  death  from  mesothelioma,  and 
death  or  disablement  from  asbestosis  and 
lung  cancer.  General  Background.  Section 
III.  infra. 

At  least  one  court  has  concluded  that 
knowledge  of  the  dangers  of  airborne  asbes- 
tos fibers  can  be  attributed  to  the  asbestos 
manufacturing  industry  as  early  as  the  mid- 
1930's  and  "conduct  throughout  the  indus- 
try despite  the  danger  has  been  summarized 
as  one  of  indifferent  silence."  Hardy  v. 
Johns- ManviUe  Sales  Corp.,  509  F.  Supp. 
1353.  1355  (E.D.  Tex.  1981). 

As  many  as  10.000  cases  have  been  filed  by 
people,  usually  workers,  alleging  death  or 
injury  resulting  from  asbestos  fibers  since 
the  landmark  decision  of  Borel  v.  Fibre- 
board  Paper  Products  Corp.,  493  F.2d  1076 
(5th  Cir.  1973).  cert,  denied.  419  U.S.  869 
(1974).  which  allowed  recovery  by  an  asbes- 
tosis and  mesothelioma  victim  under  the 
tort  theory  of  strict  liability,  predicated  on 
"failure  to  warn"  and  "failure  to  test." 

Despite  the  danger,  the  industry  was 
'silent  with  respect  to  the  dangerous  rela- 
tionship between  asbestos  and  cancer." 
Hardy  v.  Johns-Manville  Sales  Corp.,  supra. 
509  F.  Supp.  at  1355.  Further,  a  convincing 
case  can  be  made  based  upon  industry  docu- 
ments produced  in  litigation,  that  certain 
industry  officials  actively  sought  to  obscure 
data  linking  asbestos  and  fatal  diseases. 
General  Background.  Section  IV.  infra. 

Mesothelioma,  like  asbestos,  has  a  long  la- 
tency period.  The  latency  period— 35  to  40 
years'— is  so  long  that  it  is  not  yec  possible 
to  correlate  mesothelioma  deaths  with  the 
use  of  sprayed  asbestos  in  the  schools, 
which  occurred  primarily  between  1946  and 
1972.  Unlike  asbestosis.  which  generally  re- 
quires exposures  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
mesothelioma,  "extraordinarily  painful  and 
always  fatal  .  .  .  may  result  from  one  expo- 
sure to  asbestos  dust  or  fibers."  Hardy  v. 
Johns-Manville  Sales  Corp.,  supra.  509  F. 
Supp.  at  1355. 

Congress  has  determined  that  "medical 
science  has  not  established  any  minimum 
level  of  exposure  to  asbestos  fibers  which  is 
considered  to  be  safe  to  individuals  exposed 
to  fibers"  and  "the  presence  In  school  build- 
ings of  friable  or  easily  damaged  asbestos 
creates  an  unwarranted  hazard  to  the 
health  of  the  school  children  and  school 
employees  who  are  exposed  to  such  materi- 
als." 20  U.S.C.  3601(a)(3)i  (6). 


■Public  Law  98-270,  June  14.  1980.  94  SUt.  495.  20 
U.S.C.  3801  et  seq. 


•20  U.S.C.  3807(b). 

'Selikoff.  Hammond  and  Seidman.  "Latency  of 
Asbestos  Disease  Among  Insulation  Workers  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada,"  vol.  46,  No.  12.  Cancer 
(Dec.  15,  1980). 
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Not  all  uses  of  asbestos  are  dangerous.  If 
the  fibers  are  encased  in  a  hard  product 
such  ns  tile,  there  should  ordinarily  be  no 
danger,  although  if  hard  materials  are  dam- 
aged. fll)eip  may  be  released.  Accordingly, 
the  Act  is  concerned  with  "friable  or  easily 
damaged  fsbestos."  20  U.S.C.  3601(a)<6). 
The  most  common  use  with  which  we  are 
concerned  is  sprayed-on.  "friable  asbestos- 
most  often  used  on  classroom,  corridor, 
shop,  gym,  music  room,  boiler  room,  or  stor- 
age room  sellings,  in  a  noise  insulation  or 
decorative  product.  "Prlable  means  that  the 
substance,  which  has  a  spongy,  irregular,  or 
textured  appearance,  can  be  crumbled  by 
hand.  Asb<(stos  may  constitute  from  two  to 
fifty  percent  or  more  of  the  sprayed  prod- 
uct. 

Spraying  for  fireproofing  and  insulation 
purposes  of  materials  containing  more  than 
one  percer  t  asbestos  was  banned  by  the  En- 
vironment) il  Protection  Agency  in  1973  (and 
in  1978  for  virtually  all  purposes),  because 
of  the  hazard  posed  by  release  of  fibers  into 
the  air  dufing  the  spraying.  The  application 
of  asbestoi  products  by  trowel,  however,  has 
not  been  bbnned. 

Asbestosi  fibers  are  microscopic  and  sub- 
microscopic  is  size  so  that  once  disturbed 
they  remain  airborne  for  extended  periods 
of  time.  Even  after  settling  to  the  ground, 
the  fibers  will  again  become  airborne  if  dis- 
turbed by  walking  or  sweeping— normal  ac- 
tivities in  ( lassrooms  and  corridors. 

FYiable  asbestos  will  release  fibers  into 
schoolrooii  air  if  disturbed  by  vibrations 
from  operition  of  machinery,  maintenance 
activities,  ventilation  systems,  product  dete- 
rioration. Intentional  or  accidental  student 
contact,  aiid  water  damage.  In  New  Jersey, 
experts  viiiited  a  sample  of  48  asbestos-con- 
taining schools,  "and  33  of  these  were  found 
to  have  vi  lible  evidence  of  damage  to  asbes- 
tos contents."'  The  preparers  of  this  Report 
have  personally  observed  in  schools  visited, 
evidence  (if  fiber  release  including:  places 
where  lart  e  sections  of  friable  asbestos  have 
simply  fal  en  away  as  a  result  of  deteriora- 
tion, loss  of  bonding,  or  water  damage; 
gouge  maj  ks  presumably  made  by  long-han- 
dled objec  IS  in  shop  classrooms;  holes  made 
by  thrown  objects  including  an  embedded 
pencil;  an(  I  the  recollections  of  two  teachers 
regarding  the  falling  away  of  pieces  of  as- 
bestos for  many  years  from  ceilings  in  their 
classroomiL 

Fortunately,  it  appears  that  most  of  the 
nation's  aihools  do  not  contain  any  friable 
asbestos,  however,  in  the  schools  that  do 
contain  friable  asbestos— and  these  schools 
range  geoi  ;raphicaUy  from  Massachusetts  to 
California -the  square  footage  of  coverage 
and  there  Tore  the  cost  of  removal  or  con- 
tainment, can  be  quite  extensive.  The  Cin- 
naminson  Township  Board  of  Education, 
Burlington  County.  New  Jersey,  alleges  that 
it  has  expended  over  one  million  dollars  to 
deal  with  the  asbestos  problem  in  three 
schools.  A  s  an  example  of  the  extent  of  the 
problem,  i  ipproximately  20  percent  of  New 
York  City  public  schools  and  10  percent  of 
New  Jerse  y  schools  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain asbes  os  materials  in  student  use  areas.' 

Abatemi  nt  of  school  asbestos  hazards  cur- 
rently res,s  in  the  hands  of  local  and  state 
governments,  since  Congress  has  not  appro- 
priated aiiy  funds  under  the  Act  to  make 
federal  grints  and  loans.  Also,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  cancelled 
plans  to  p  romulgate  a  rule  under  the  Toxic 
Substance  >  Control  Act  requiring  school  au- 
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thorities  to  take  corrective  action— it  "has 
concluded  that  identifying  hazards  will  pro- 
vide local  school  districts  with  enough  infor- 
mation to  take  corrective  action  on  their 
own."  • 

nNOINGS  AND  RZCOMMENDATIOHS 

1.  The  parties  most  likely  liable  are  the  as- 
bestos processors  and  manufacturers,  and 
manufacturers  of  the  asbestos  spray-on 
products.  It  will  be  necessary  to  establish 
that  the  known  danger  to  asbestos  workers 
should  have  caused  these  parties  to:  (1)  test 
to  determine  whether  friable  asbestos  could 
be  hazardous  as  a  result  of  indoor  environ- 
mental exposures;  and  (2)  warn  that  asbes- 
tos fibers  had  caused  deaths  and  injuries  in 
occupational  settings,  and  if  released  from 
asbestos  products,  could  prove  harmful  as  a 
result  of  indoor  environmental  exposures. 
General  Background,  Section  III,  IV,  Inf.-a. 
In  the  case  study  we  examined  in  the  great- 
est detail,  the  school  district  was  not  even 
informed  that  the  products  applied  in  its 
schools  contained  asbestos.  However,  to  es- 
tablish liability,  it  will  also  be  necessary  to 
prove  either  as  a  matter  of  law  or  by  trial  of 
a  factual  issue,  that  friable  asbestos  is  haz- 
ardous. The  desirability  of  including  as  de- 
fendants other  parties  in  addition  to  asbes- 
tos and  asbestos  spray-on  manufacturers, 
such  as  distributors,  installers,  architects, 
and  contractors,  would  best  be  determined 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

2.  It  is  often  possible  through  investiga- 
tion, architect  or  contractor  recollection, 
plans  and  specifications,  or  state  archives, 
to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  manufactur- 
er of  the  asbestos  product  used  In  a  particu- 
lar school.  General  Background,  Section  VI, 
infra. 

3.  Despite  the  potential  liability  of  the  as- 
bestos and  asbestos  spray-on  manufacturers, 
the  United  States  should  not  attempt  to  re- 
cover for  the  elementary  reason  that  no 
funds  have  been  appropriated  to  make  fed- 
eral grants  and  loans  under  the  Act.  (More- 
over, there  are  no  indications  that  funds 
will  be  appropriated  in  the  future). 

4.  Even  If  funds  were  to  be  appropriated, 
this  recommendation  would  remain  un- 
changed for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  The  fiscal  impact  of  providing  federal 
aid  to  school  authorities  to  remedy  the  as- 
bestos problem  should  be  understood  in  ad- 
vance. While  recovery  may  be  obtained 
through  litigation  in  some  situations,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain.  The  Act  as  currently 
enacted  offers  what  may  be  an  illusory  hope 
of  reducing  federal  expenditures  through 
litigation.  Thus,  if  federal  funds  are  provid- 
ed, the  burden  should  be  understood  to  fall 
on  the  federal  taxpayer,  unless  liability  is 
imposed  on  the  asbestos  manufacturer  by 
statute  similar  to  the  Superfund  and  Black 
Lung  programs,  and  similar  to  a  provision  in 
the  Asbestos  School  Hazard  Detection  and 
Control  Act  deleted  prior  to  enactment.' 

(b)  Even  though  most  schools  apparently 
do  not  contain  friable  asbestos,  there  are 
stiU  a  large  number  of  situations  of  poten- 
tial liability  across  the  nation.  Case-by-case 
litigation  brought  by  the  United  States 
under  state  law,  is  a  comparatively  ineffi- 


•S.  Re|]t.  (e-TlO,  Mth  Cong..  2d  seas.  7  <1»80>. 
•Id. 


•  46  Federal  Register  23,726  (Apr.  27,  1981). 

•The  present  section  8  mandating  this  Report 
was  substituted  for  the  Industry  detection  fund  pro- 
vision in  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  mark-up  of  H.R.  1524  on  May  1.  1979,  which 
bill  was  then  substituted  into  H.R.  3282  and  report- 
ed out  the  same  day.  See  generally,  Usery  v. 
Tumer-Elkhom  Mining  Co.,  428  D.S.  1  (1976)  (up- 
holding imposition  on  mining  operators  of  burden 
of  providing  benefits  to  Black  Lung  victims). 
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cient  means  of  addressing  the  problem.  If 
Congress  is  convinced  that  liability  should 
be  federally  Imposed  on  the  manufacturers, 
other  options  should  be  reconsidered.  In- 
cluding imposing  liability  or  creation  of  a 
federal  cause  of  action  with  a  special  statute 
of  limitation.  Also,  appropriate  federal 
agencies  could  review  their  authorities 
under  such  statutes  as  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  and  the  Consumer  Products 
Safety  Act  to  determine  whether  the  school 
asbestos  problem  should  be  addressed  by  ad- 
ministrative action. 

(c)  Remedies  can  be  more  efficiently 
sought  by  local  and  state  authorities,  be- 
cause the  outcome  of  litigation  will  depend 
on  distinct  state  laws  and  varying  factual 
situations. 

5.  Although  this  Report  recommends  that 
the  United  States  should  not  sue,  the  gov- 
ernment could  recover  if  suit  were  brought 
to  recover  federal  funds  ultimately  expend- 
ed. The  viable  theories  of  recovery  Include: 
(a)  equitable  restitution.  Restatement  of 
Restitution,  §115;  (b)  strict  liability.  Re- 
statement of  Torts,  §402A;  (c)  negligence; 
and  (d)  breach  of  Implied  warranties  of  mer- 
chantability and  fitness  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. 

The  basis  for  the  restitution  claim  is  the 
contention  that  the  asbestos  manufacturers 
have  a  duty  to  abate  the  asbestos  hazard  in 
the  schools,  and  that  public  authorities  per- 
forming that  duty  have  a  right  to  restitu- 
tion from  the  manufacturers. 

The  strict  liability  and  negligence  claims 
are  predicated  on  the  manufactures'  faUure 
to  warn  of  the  dangerous  propensities  of  as- 
bestos fibers,  and  failure  to  test  to  deter- 
mine if  friable  asbestos  could  be  hazardous. 
The  implied  warranty  claims  are  based  on 
the  unsultabllity  of  the  product  for  its  in- 
tended use. 

6.  The  primary  obstacles  to  successful  liti- 
gation are: 

(a)  A  majority  of  American  decisions  have 
have  held  that  "economic  loss"  is  not  recov- 
erable in  tort.  However,  the  presence  of  a 
hazardous  product  creates  a  situation  in 
which  it  may  be  persuasively  contended 
that  tort  recovery  is  appropriate  against  a 
manufacturer  that  sold  asbestos  products 
used  in  schools  In  the  absence  of  warnings 
or  tests. 

(b)  Because  of  the  time  elapsed  since  in- 
stallation of  the  asbestos,  usually  at  least 
nine  years,  statutes  of  limitation  coristitute 
potential  obstacles  to  recovery.  However, 
the  asbestos  manufacturers  continue  to  con- 
tend that  friable  asbestos  in  schools  is  not 
dangerous.  The  manufacturers  are  faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  on  the  one  hand  argu- 
ing that  the  danger  was  obvious  so  as  to 
commence  the  running  of  a  "discovery"  or 
"manifestation"  statute  of  limitation,  while 
on  the  other  hand  denying,  even  today,  that 
the  product  is  dangerous. 

7.  School  authorities  faced  with  substan- 
tial expenditures  In  removing  or  containing 
friable  asbestos  should,  as  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  urgency,  consult  with  qualified 
counsel  to  determine  whether  they  should 
file  litigation  on  their  own,  as  at  least  three 
school  districts  already  have  done.  Urgency 
is  necessary  because  of  statutes  ol  limita- 
tion. Litigation  on  the  theories  set  forth  In 
recommendation  5,  supra,  may  prove  to  be  a 
desirable  method  of  reducing  fiscal  burdens 
on  taxpayers.  School  districts  contemplat- 
ing litigation  should  consult  with  counsel  to 
insure  that  adequate  tests  and  other  meas- 
ures are  performed  and  retained  to  support 
the  proof  requirements  of  litigation.  Final- 
ly, we  note  that  in  the  three  cases  we  know 
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of  filed  by  school  districts  to  date,  each  dis- 
trict retained  qualified  products  liability 
counsel. 

8.  Though  the  problem  of  friable  asbestos 
In  the  schools  Is  in  one  sense  a  national  one, 
the  absence  of  a  federal  law  assigning  liabil- 
ity suggests  that  the  better  solution  is  at 
the  local  or  state  level.  The  primary  goal  Is 
to  remedy  hazadous  situations  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Illusory  hopes  of  federal  assistance 
can  obstruct  rather  than  aid  attaiiunent  of 
this  goal. 

At  the  same  time.  It  is  clearly  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  that  those  school  districts 
facing  substantial  abatement  expenditures 
be  able  to  recover  from  those  who  manufac- 
tured and  sold  asbestos  products  without 
warning  of  the  dangers  of  breathing  asbes- 
tos fibers.  School  districts  should  keep  the 
Department  of  Justice  informed  about  such 
litigation  so  that  the  Department  can  deter- 
mine whether  assistance  In  the  litigation  is 
appropriate.  The  Department  contact  for 
counsel  representing  state  or  local  authori- 
ties Is:  Policy.  Legislation  and  Special  Litiga- 
tion Section.  Land  and  Natural  Resources 
Division.  Room  2615  Main  Justice  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20530.  (202)  833-2847. 

CONCLUSION 

Litigation,  but  by  school  authorities 
rather  than  the  federal  govenmient.  should 
be  quickly  investigated  by  school  authorities 
and  their  counsel  as  one  potential  means  of 
reducing  the  fiscal  impact  on  taxpayers  of 
abating  asbestos  hazards  in  the  sch(X>ls.  The 
federal  govenmient  should  support  local 
school  authorities  In  such  litigation,  but 
should  not  bring  such  actions  on  its  own.* 


ENGLISH  AMENDMENT  ON  MEAT 
IMPORTS 


HON.  GLENN  ENGLISH 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  ENGUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  letter  regarding'  the 
amendment  I  intend  to  offer  to  the 
farm  bill  which  would  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  meat  that  is  produced 
using  chemicals  which  have  been 
banned  in  this  country  for  health  or 
safety  reasons.  I  hope  this  will  clarify 
some  of  the  questions  regarding  this 
important  matter. 

COMMtTNITY  NtTTRITlON  INSTITUTE, 

Washington,  D.C,  October  19,  1981. 
Hon.  Glenn  English, 
U.S.    House    of    Representatives,     Cannon 

House    Office    Building,     Washington, 

D.C. 
Deak  Representatives  English:  The  con- 
sumer organizations  signed  below,  -repre- 
senting a  broad  spectrum  of  consumers 
across  the  country,  are  writing  to  express 
our  strong  support  for  your  amendment  to 
H.R.  3603.  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1981.  which  would  ensure  that  American 
consumers  would  no  longer  be  exposed  to 
Im[>orted  meat  that  was  produced  using  ag- 
ricultural chemicals  or  animal  drugs  that 
have  been  prohibited  in  the  United  States. 

Under  existing  law,  meat  which  has  been 
produced  in  a  foreign  country  using  chemi- 
cals or  drugs  which  are  banned  in  the  U.S. 
can  be  exported  to  this  country,  and  will  be 
consumed  by  the  American  public,  unless 
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residues  are  detected  at  the  port  of  entry  by 
U.S.  meat  Inspectors.  Yet  since  residue  anal- 
ysis Is  conducted  on  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  total  volume  of  imported  meat,  most 
meat  containing  such  potentially  harmful 
residues  will  enter  the  U.S.  food  supply  to- 
tally unobstructed.  In  addition,  the  residue 
analysis  procedures  themselves  are  often 
not  designed  to  detect  residues  of  hazardous 
chemicals  used  abroad  but  not  in  the  U.S. 
Finally,  since  residue  analysis  customarily 
takes  as  much  as  several  weeks  to  complete, 
the  original  violative  meat  that  is  detected 
will  unavoidably  enter  the  U.S.  food  supply 
(while  future  shipments  from  the  meat  ex- 
porter In  question  will  be  monitored  more 
closely).  Without  any  doubt,  the  existing 
consumer  safeguards  against  hazardous 
chemicals  In  Imported  meat  are  inadequate; 
the  English  Amendment  would  greatly 
strengthen  these  consumer  safeguards  and 
significantly  increase  the  Integrity  of  the 
meat  supply. 

A  case  In  point  is  the  chemical  hexachlo- 
roethane  which,  for  some  years,  was  applied 
to  meat  animals  In  the  U.S.  to  kill  certain 
parasites.  After  a  National  Cancer  Institute 
Study  determined  that  hexachloroethane 
was  a  carcinogen,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration withdrew  the  regulatory  ap- 
proval for  its  use,  effectively  banning  the 
chemical.  Yet  hexachloroethane  is  retx>rted 
to  be  used  In  certain  foreign  countries,  in- 
cluding some  who  export  significant 
amounts  of  meat  to  the  U.S.  Thus  it  is  likely 
that  American  consumers  are  routinely 
being  exposed  to  this  carcinogenic  chemical. 

The  Administration  and  others  have  al- 
leged that  the  English  Amendment  would 
constitute  a  barrier  to  international  trade, 
but,  as  the  above  example  makes  clear,  the 
only  trade  which  conceivably  could  be  af- 
fected would  be  that  of  meat  which  was  pro- 
duced using  drugs  or  chemicals  positively 
determined  by  our  health  authorities  to  be 
hazardous.  Clearly,  this  is  trade  that  the 
American  public  can  do  without.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Eliglish  Amendment  includes  a 
provision  which  permits  the  foreign  users  of 
such  hazardous  chemicals  up  to  one  year  to 
either  find  an  alternative  or  to  stop  using 
the  chemicals  altogether,  thus  blunting  any 
trade  disruption  the  amendment  could  pos- 
sibly cause. 

As  representatives  of  the  consumer  inter- 
est, we  are  clearly  mindful  of  the  economic 
as  weU  as  the  health  and  safety  aspects  of 
any  legislative  proposal  concerning  the 
trade  of  food  commodities.  In  this  particu- 
lar case,  however,  we  feel  very  strongly  that 
any  negative  economic  repecussions  from 
the  English  Amendment  would,  because  of 
the  one-year  time  lag  provision,  be  either 
very  small  or  non-existent  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, come  only  from  calling  an  appropri- 
ate halt  to  the  importation  of  meat  which 
has  been  produced  through  the  deliberate 
use  of  chemicals  that  the  UJS.  considers  to 
be  hazardous. 

Once  again,  we  wish  to  express  our  strong 
support  for  the  EIngllsh  Amendment  to  H.R. 
3603.  Please  contact  us  if  we  can  provide 
you  with  any  additional  information  on  the 
subject. 

Sincerely, 

Ellen  Haas, 
Director,  Consumer  Division, 
Community  Nutrition  Institute. 
Carolyn  Brickey. 

Congress  Watch. 
Steven  Brobeck. 

Executive  Director, 
Consumer  Federation  ofAmerica.m 
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EARLY  WARNING  PACKAGE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  at 
the  request  of  the  Budget  Committee 
I  am  inserting  this  week's  early  warn- 
ing package  into  the  Congressional 
Record.  This  week  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  not  scheduled  to  consid- 
er any  new  spending  bills.  However, 
the  early  warning  package  does  in- 
clude brief  summaries  of  the  authori- 
zation—nonspending— bills  that  are 
scheduled.  These  materials  factually 
compare  the  total  amount  of  spending 
authorized  by  these  bills  with  the  as- 
sumptions for  such  spending  that  re- 
sulted from  congressional  approval  of 
the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  the  amoimts  actually  in 
appropriation  bills,  where  appropriate. 
The  committee  intends  to  insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record  these  staff 
analyses,  and  analyses  of  all  other  ap- 
propriations, entitlement,  or  revenue 
bills  as  they  are  scheduled  for  floor 
action.  We  hope  to  provide  these  early 
warnings  to  interested  Members  every 
Monday.  I  believe  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  House  to  have  infor- 
mation that  compares  such  biUs  to  the 
budget  resolution— achievement  of  the 
resolution  spending  targets  is  not 
likely  to  occur  unless  the  Members  are 
clearly  aware  of  the  budget  impact  of 
their  votes.  At  this  point  I  include  the 
following: 

Summary  op  Authorizations 

H.RES.  203— air  TRAFTIC  CONTROL  COMPtTTEX 
SYSTEM 

This  is  a  House  Resolution  which  is  not 
binding  and  has  no  budget  impact.  The  Res- 
olution would  require  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  (PAA)  to  make  two  reports, 
a  preliminary  December  15  report  and  a 
foUow-up  June  15  report,  which  would 
detail  the  plans  for  total  replacement  of  the 
existing  national  air  traffic  control  comput- 
er systems.  The  Resolution  does  relate  to 
future  FAA  spending  and  user  charge 
budget  decisions  which  are  estimated  to  cost 
en  an  overall  basis  as  much  as  $10  billion 
through  1990.  The  issues  ultimately  involve 
the  Science  and  Technology.  Public  Works. 
Government  Operations  and  Ways  and 
Means  Committees. 

H.R.  337  7— NON-PERFORMING  ARTS.  KENNEDY 
CENTER 

This  bill  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  $4,544  million  for  fiscal  year  1982  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  administering 
non-[>erforming  arts  functions  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.  Those  services  include  tourist 
information,  maintenance  and  janitorial 
services,  all  provided  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  Budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1982  is  $4,544  miUion  and  outlays  are  esti- 
mated at  $4,090  million.  These  funds  are  In 
the  President's  request  and  the  First  Budget 
Resolution.  The  Interior  Appropriations  bill 
includes  $4,315  million  for  this  activity. 
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H.H.  asso— jrocuEAR  R«!tn>TORy  comnssioN 

liniCi  ACTHORIZATIOH 

This  Is  tlie  bill  that  authorizes  programs 
run  by  the^uclear  Regulatory  Commission. 
The  text  of  H.R.  4255  will  be  introduced  as 
a  substitute  to  H.R.  2330  for  floor  consider- 
ation. H.rI  4255  includes  compromises  be- 
tween the  iHouse  Interior  and  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committees  which  share  juris- 
diction ov(r  the  NRC.  The  authorization 
level  totals  are  within  those  sought  by  the 
administra  ion  for  NRC  appropriations. 

H.R."  4«0S— TO  PROVIDE  FLEXIBIUTY  FOR 
rXDERAL  1 INAHCIAL  SUPERVISORY  AOKHCIES 

This  bill  is  designed  to  improve  the  nexi- 
billty  of  tht  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration (ITDIC),  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insuiance  Corporations  iPSLIC),  and 
other  financial  regulatory  agencies  to  deal 
with  federtaiy  insured  financial  institutions 
experiencing  problems.  The  main  changes 
would  be  t )  allow  the  insurance  agencies  to 
arrange  tt  ergers  of  problem  institutions 
across  state  lines  or  mergers  between  insti- 
tutions insiired  separately  by  the  PDIC  and 
FSLIC.  The  bill  creates  no  direct  spending, 
but  if  it  should  be  successful  in  enhancing 
the  flexibility  of  and,  consequently,  reduc- 
ing the  ne«  costs  of  the  Federal  financial  su- 
pervisory igencies,  it  could  reduce  net  out- 
lays of  theiie  agencies. 

H.R.    M03— HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS 
TRANSPOf  TATIOH  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

This  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of 
S8.332.000  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  to 
provide  fir  operation  of  the  Materials 
Transport)  tion  Bureau  and  the  establish- 
ment of  n;w  Regional  Training  centers  to 
improve  State  and  local  enforcement  and 
emergency  response  capability.  This  author- 
ization is  consistent  with  the  President's 
March  buc  gei.  request  and  the  First  Budget 
Resolution  assumptions.  The  main  issue 
with  the  till  will  liliely  be  section  7.  which 
provides  f)r  more  stringent  regulation  of 
the  transportation  of  radioactive  materials 
and  was  the  subject  of  an  opposing  minority 
view  signed  by  12  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  Jurisdiction  is  shared 
with  the  E  nergy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
The  Hous;  Transportation  Appropriations 
bill  provid id  the  Presidents  $8.3  million  re- 
quest. 

H.R.  4S  03— FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONT  SOL  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

This  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$2.4  billion  for  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agen;y's  municipal  wastewater  treat- 
ment cons  ruction  grants  program  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  bill  also  contains  numerous 
changes  ii  the  financing  and  use  of  funds 
for  the  gr  inU  program.  The  CBO  estimate 
of  outlays  resulting  from  fuUy  funding  this 
bill  are  $2 )  million  in  fiscal  year  1982,  $300 
million  in  fiscal  year  1983,  $660  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  $620  million  in  fiscal  year 
1985  and  $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  PiiBt  Budget  Resolution  and  the 
President!  March  and  September  budgets 
assumed  no  funding  for  the  program  in 
fiscal  year  1982  unless  legislation  reforming 
the  prognim  were  enacted.  It  is  expected 
that  the  lYesident  will  request  $2.4  billion 
for  the  program  following  enactment  of 
such  legislation.  The  Reconciliation  Act  re- 
duced the  authorization  from  $5  billion  to 
zero  unlesii  reform  legislation  were  enacted, 
m  which  c  ise  $2.4  billion  would  be  provided. 
The  HUD- Independent  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions bill  (onference  report  did  not  provide 
any  fundi]  ig  for  this  program  nor  did  the 
Continuini;  Resolution.  The  Senate  Envi- 
ronment i  nd  Public  Works  Committee  has 
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also  reported  a  new  authorization  for  the 
program  which  would  also  provide  $2.4  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982. 

HJl.  4437— ENERGY  CONSERVATION  DAYLIGHT 
SAVING  ACT 

The  bill  amends  the  Uniform  Time  Act  so 
that  daylight  savings  time  is  observed  for 
eight  months  instead  of  six  months— from 
the  First  Sunday  in  March  to  the  last 
Sunday  in  October.  The  Federal  Communi- 
cations would  be  authorized  to  adjust  its 
hours  for  broadcasting  stations.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  estimated  the 
cost  of  rulemaking  and  processing  of  re- 
quests for  exemptions  to  be  $70,000.  Howev- 
er, this  cost  would  be  completely  offset  by 
decreasing  utility  costs  to  the  government. 

H.R.  2979— NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PUBLICATIONS  AND  RECORDS  COMMISSION 

This  bill  would  extend  the  authorization 
of  the  National  Historical  Publications  and 
Records  Commission.  It  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations of  $3  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
year  1982  and  1983. 

These  funds  were  not  requested  by  the 
President  and  were  not  assumed  in  the  First 
Budget  Resolution.  The  House-passed 
Treasury-Postal  Appropriations  bill  includes 
$3  mUlion  for  this  Commission. 

H.R.  3275— CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

This  bin  amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  $14  million  would 
be  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1982  with  out- 
lays (including  those  previously  obligated) 
estimated  at  $14  million.  The  authorization 
Is  $2  million  above  the  President's  request 
and  the  level  assumed  in  the  First  Budget 
Resolution.  The  House-passed  Conmierce- 
State-Justice  Appropriations  bill  includes 
$12,318,000  for  the  Commission.* 


ERA  WOULD  MEAN  WOMEN  IN 
COMBAT  ROLE,  DEVASTATION 
OF  OUR  FIGHTING  FORCES 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 
•  Mr,  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
fortunately, In  the  view  of  many  per- 
sons, the  Reagan  administration  Is 
continuing  the  same  policy  of  its  pred- 
ecessors in  placing  women  soldiers  in 
so-called  combat-support  formations. 
And,  as  everyone  knows,  who  has  had 
any  military  experience,  the  dividing 
line  between  combat-support  units  and 
front-line  imits  is  very  thin  indeed  in 
modem  warfare.  Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  J. 
Gatsis,  USA  (retired),  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  decorated  infantry  officers, 
recently  analyzed  this  problem  in  Con- 
servative Digest  magazine,  October 
1981.  His  article  points  out  how  mili- 
tary priorities  have  become  confused 
with  the  ERA  movement  and  objec- 
tives to  the  detriment  of  our  Nation's 
military  readiness.  I  commend  this  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
ERA  Would  Mean  Women  in  Combat  Role. 
Devastation  of  Otm  Fighting  Forces 
(Note.— Brigadier  General  Gatsis  entered 
the  U.S.  Army  in  1939  as  a  private  from  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.,  and  served  his  country  as  a 
professional!    combat    infantryman    for    36 
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years.  He  was  an  enlisted  man  for  three 
years  and  Is  a  graduate  of  West  Point.  He 
served  with  two  airborne  divisions  as  a  para- 
trooper and  commanded  an  infantry  rifle 
company  in  combat  during  the  Korean  war. 
where  he  personally  led  a  counterattack  on 
Christmas  morning,  1952,  ejecting  two  Com- 
munist battalions  from  a  strategic  strong- 
hold known  as  Luke's  Castle.  He  later 
served  as  regimental  Intelligence  officer  in 
that  war. 

(Brig.  Gen.  Gatsis  was  an  Instructor  in 
military  science  at  La  Salle  Military  Acade- 
my. New  York,  before  being  assigned  to  the 
Pentagon  as  a  logistics  staff  officer.  He 
became  manager  of  plans  and  policy  for  all 
European  and  Middle  Eastern  country  mili- 
tary assistance  programs.  He  then  served 
two  years  as  an  infantry  battalion  and  bri- 
gade commander  In  Vietnam,  where  his  bri- 
gade in  Long  An  Province  earned  a  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  effective  units  in 
Vietnam  for  eliminating  the  enemy.  Later 
he  became  the  senior  adviser  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  25th  Division  and.  as  the  first 
American  soldier  to  cross  over  into  Cambo- 
dia with  the  South  Vietnamese  army,  ac- 
companied the  Incursion  there. 

(Brig.  Gen.  Gatsis  became  chief  of  the  de- 
partment of  tactics  at  the  Infantry  School 
at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Hawaii,  where  he  became  deputy  assistant 
chief  of  staff  for  plans  in  the  highest  mili- 
tary headquarters  in  the  Pacific  area. 
Thereafter,  he  became  assistant  division 
commander  to  the  25th  U.S.  Infantry  Divi- 
sion and  commander  of  the  U.S.  Army  Sup- 
port Command.  Hawaii,  in  charge  of  all 
army  installations  in  Hawaii, 

(Among  many  schools  Brig.  Gen.  Gatsis 
attended  and  completed,  the  most  signifi- 
cant are  the  Counterintelligence  School, 
Command  and  General  Staff  College. 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College  and  the  Air 
War  College. 

(He  is  one  of  the  most  decorated  officers 
in  the  armed  forces.  He  has  been  awarded 
the  nation's  second  highest  decoration  for 
valor  (Distinguished  Service  Cross)  and  the 
nation's  highest  decoration  for  meritorious 
service  (Distinguished  Service  Medal).  In  ad- 
dition, he  was  awarded  two  Silver  Stars, 
four  Legions  of  Merit,  two  Distinguished 
Flying  Crosses,  three  Bronze  Stars,  27  Air 
Medals,  two  Army  Commendation  Medals, 
two  Purple  Hearts,  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  Distinguished  Order  and  three  Gal- 
lantry Crosses  with  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze 
Star. 

(Brigadier  General  and  Mrs.  Gatsis  cur- 
rently reside  in  Rocky  Mount,  N.C.,  with 
two  of  their  four  children.) 

There  is  an  attempt  today  to  liberalize  the 
armed  forces  and  unisex  the  society 
through  the  women's  movement. 

If  you  have  been  lulled  into  satisfaction 
by  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  vote  for  regis- 
tration of  women  in  the  armed  forces  at  this 
point  and  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
against  drafting  women,  you  should  take  an- 
other look.  Should  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  (ERA)  be  ratified,  drafting  of 
women  into  the  military  will  once  again 
become  a  real  probability.  With  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  changed  to  make  sex 
the  sole  basis  for  prohibiting  discrimination, 
it  logically  follows  that  if  men  are  drafted 
and  put  in  combat,  women  must  be  treated 
likewise. 

Through  my  work  in  defending  the  na- 
tion's security,  I  have  found  that  one  of  the 
prime  objectives  of  the  proposed  ERA  is  to 
establish  a  legal  equality  which  will  force 
our  women  into  the  armed  forces  and  sub- 
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ject  them  to  combat.  For,  if  they  can  be 
equalized  with  men  in  the  most  alien  envi- 
ronment known  to  womanhood,  no  better 
example  can  be  used  to  convince  society 
that  women  can  do  anything  men  can  do 
and  that  there  is  little  difference  between 
the  sexes. 

Make  no  mistake:  ERA  is  definitely  con- 
nected to  our  national  security.  The  Penta- 
gon, during  the  Carter  administration,  gave 
E3iA  goals  high  priority  in  the  formulation 
of  defense  policy.  Former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Harold  Brown  pronounced  in  July 
1980  that  ERA  is  a  defense  issue.  To  date, 
under  the  present  administration,  I  have 
seen  no  change  in  the  Pentagon's  policies 
with  respect  to  this  matter. 

There  are  some  women,  certainly  in  the 
minority,  who  like  the  military,  like  to  live 
and  work  with  men,  who  have  given  an  ex- 
cellent performance  in  the  past  in  certain 
noncombat  positions  such  as  clerks,  tele- 
phone operators,  computer  technicians, 
supply  supervisors,  nurses  and  the  like. 
World  War  II  is  ample  proof  of  this.  Howev- 
er, these  roles  do  not  satisfy  the  objective  of 
the  women's  liberation  movement— to  gain 
total  equality  with  men  in  all  sectors  of  mili- 
tary activity,  regardless  of  the  damaging 
effect  it  has  on  our  defense  structure. 

In  the  armed  forces,  this  absolute  equality 
disrupts  every  aspect  of  good  morale  and 
the  high  state  of  discipline  needed  to  main- 
tain unit  cohesiveness.  After  seven  years  of 
shaping  our  military  structure  to  conform 
with  feminist  goals,  the  result  has  been  a 
weakened  combat  efficiency  and  a  reduced 
redeployment  capability. 

The  army  has  been  forced  to  recognize 
this  problem,  as  evidenced  by  its  request 
last  January  to  Reagan  defense  officials  to 
scrap  the  fiscal  1986  goals  (an  increase  from 
69,000  to  87,500  women)  set  by  the  Carter 
administration. 

In  spite  of  President  Reagan's  assertions 
that  he  is  against  ERA.  he  supports  its  mili- 
tary goals  by  such  actions  as  his  appointing 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger, 
who  is  known  to  be  liberal  on  social  issues 
and  who  enthusiastically  promotes  the  same 
feminist  obiertives  as  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. The  Defense  Department  has  ignored 
the  army's  request  to  put  these  abnormally 
large  female  quotas  aside  and  continues  to 
work  fervently  toward  increasing  the  size  of 
.  the  woman  contingent  in  our  military  forces 
from  8  percent  to  12  percent,  a  strength 
figure  initiated  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion and  unequaled  by  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  On  June  22.  1981.  Secretary 
Weinberger  stated  in  one  of  his  speeches. 
"We  hope  to  use  more  women  in  combat 
jobs." 

The  current  drive  to  recruit  large  numbers 
of  women  into  the  military  services  stems 
from:  1)  a  shortage  of  volunteer  male  re- 
cruits, and  2)  the  intent  to  use  the  AVF  as  a 
mechanism  for  enhancing  the  goals  of  the 
women's  movement.  The  first  can  be  solved 
by  drafting  men.  The  second  is  harmful  to 
the  military  and  is  not  needed. 

If  ERA  is  passed  and  women  aire  drafted, 
they  wUl  be  subject  to  combat,  whether 
such  service  is  legally  authorized  or  not. 
There  are  no  more  segregated  women's 
units,  as  in  the  past.  Women  today  are  colo- 
cated  with  men  throughout  the  armed 
forces,  including  positions  within  the 
combat  support  units.  These  units,  situated 
as  they  are  in  the  combat  zone,  are  required 
to  fight.  In  the  event  of  a  draft,  women 
could  not  avoid  these  positions.  The  mili- 
tary structure  demands  it. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  separating 
combat  from  noncombat  in  the  combat  sup- 
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port  units.  Truck  drivers,  for  example,  in 
combat  support  units  carrying  supplies  to 
the  fighting  elements  must  run  the  roads. 
Many  will  be  ambushed  by  enemy  break- 
through patrols.  Supply  points  in  the  rear 
will  be  attacked  by  artillery,  infiltrators  and 
airborne  forces.  Women  in  these  units  will 
have  to  fight  and  will  become  casualties. 

This  is  alarming  enough,  but  even  worse  is 
that  many  women  will  be  brought  into  the 
close  combat  units  (fighting  elements)  to  re- 
place quickly  the  casualties  of  units  which 
have  been  decimated  or  nearly  destroyed.  In 
such  situations,  replacements  are  needed 
immediately,  and  the  quickest  way  to  get 
them  is  from  the  nearby  combat  support 
units— which  are  now  sexually  integrated. 
This  is  a  common  occurrence  in  combat,  for 
the  replacement  pipeline  is  slow  and  so  com- 
plex that  it  never  flows  evenly  or  provides 
the  replacements  needed  soon  enough  in  an 
emergency.  Anyone  with  real  combat  expe- 
rience knows  this.  Normandy,  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge,  and  the  Chosen  Reservoir  are  ex- 
cellent examples  of  using  combat  support 
units  to  reinforce  combat  elements. 

To  achieve  the  kind  of  equality  the 
women's  movement  seeks  in  the  armed 
forces  requires  women  soldiers  to  perform 
tasks  they  cannot  do  in  many  of  the  mili- 
tary occupational  specialties  to  which  they 
are  now  assigned.  Two  reorganizational 
changes  have  caused  this  problem:  1)  sexu- 
ally integrating  the  army,  rather  than  seg- 
regating male  and  female  as  in  the  past,  and 
2)  assigning  women  to  roles  that  were  for- 
merly nontraditional  for  female  soldiers, 
such  as  line  pole  climbers.  From  this  situa- 
tion has  evolved  the  exact  opposite  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work:  What  exists  is  equal  pay 
for  unequal  work. 

The  imbalance  of  work  performance  re- 
sulting from  the  policy  of  total  sexual 
equality  stems  from  at  least  six  conditions: 
physiological  differences  between  the  sexes, 
sexual  abuse,  large  numbers  of  pregnancies, 
sole  parenthood,  sexual  fraternization 
among  the  ranks,  which  creates  permissive- 
ness, and  female  inability  to  cope  with  psy- 
chological stress  as  well  as  men. 

Women  generally  are  physically  weaker 
than  men,  particularly  in  upper  body 
strength— the  kind  of  muscle  needed  to  do 
most  of  the  heavy  manual  tasks  required  by 
the  military  services  in  combat  support 
units.  Female  soldiers  assigned  to  these 
units  find  that  they  cannot  discharge  many 
of  the  duties  required  of  them,  and  most  of 
those  they  can  do  they  accomplish  at  a 
slower  rate  than  men.  The  result  is  less 
work. 

In  an  army  that  authorizes  95  percent  of 
its  Job  categories  for  assignment  to  women, 
and  in  which  40  percent  of  the  women  are 
filling  traditionally  all  male  positions,  such 
as  mechanics,  truck  drivers,  explosive  demo- 
lition technicians  and  the  like,  this  physical 
strength  deficiency  has  a  bad  effect  on  job 
efficiency  and  is  becoming  alarmingly  worse 
as  the  military  increases  female  enlistment. 
A  recent  training  and  doctrine  command 
army  study  shows  that  efficiency  goes  down 
proportionally  as  the  ratio  of  women  sol- 
diers to  that  of  males  increases  in  military 
units.  In  the  combat  area,  it  takes  upper 
body  strength  to  dig  a  foxhole  quickly  in 
hard  ground,  cut  a  path  through  the  thick 
jungle  all  day  with  a  machete,  fight  an 
enemy  soldier  with  a  rifle  butt  and  a  bayo- 
net, cut,  lift  and  carry  heavy  logs  for  con- 
structing defensive  bunkers  or  pull  a  man 
out  of  a  crashed  burning  helicopter. 

Even  in  the  noncombat  skills  required  in 
the  combat  support  units  (that  is,  nontradi- 
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tional  roles)  women  find  that  they  cannot 
do  many  of  the  tasks  required,  and  those 
they  can  do.  they  accomplish  at  a  slower 
rate.  This  obviously  results  in  less  work  and 
reduced  operational  efficiency.  As  a  general 
rule,  female  soldiers  have  trouble  with  or 
cannot  lift  heavy  equipment  such  as  ammu- 
nition, mechanics'  tool  sets,  sandbags,  food 
crates  or  large  camouflage  nets.  They 
cannot  move  field  range  stoves,  teletype  ma- 
chines, heavy  generators  or  big  field  desks. 
During  field  exercises,  they  have  great  trou- 
ble changing  heavy  truck  tires,  hitching 
trailers  to  the  trucks  and  carrying  people  on 
medical  litters.  They  cannot  brake,  steer 
and  drive  trucks  in  rough  terrain,  cannot 
put  up  cumbersome  antennas,  erect  large 
bulky  tents,  construct  ammunition  bunkers, 
dig  adequate  latrines  or  handle  lifting 
tackle  off  recovery  vehicles.  These  kinds  of 
tasks  are  only  samples  of  what  is  required  in 
the  combat  support  category— not  to  men- 
tion a  great  many  more  difficult  military 
skills  needed  for  women  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

When  her  physical  limitations  are  coupled 
with  her  living  and  working  environment, 
where  she  is  frequently  subject  to  sexual 
abuse,  the  woman  soldier  becomes  an  even 
greai/Sr  liability.  For  example,  a  woman  sol- 
dier is  not  normally  allowed  to  perform 
guard  duty  at  night  alone.  Most  frequently, 
she  is  excused  from  this  duty  entirely.  In 
most  tactical  units,  women  are  not  allowed 
to  drive  over  10  hours  or  late  at  night.  In  a 
military  field  exercise  named  "Reforger," 
held  several  years  ago,  women  soldiers  re- 
fused to  service  generators  in  the  dark  for 
fear  of  being  attacked. 

Ajiother  hard  fact  that  the  army  can  no 
longer  afford  to  ignore  is  that  at  any  given 
time  in  the  year,  10  percent  of  the  army's 
women  are  pregnant  and  cannot  redeploy 
overseas.  This  amounts  to  6,900  out  of  a 
69,000-woman  contingent  who  cannot  be 
shipped  out  in  the  event  of  mobilization. 
For  obvious  reasons,  there  are  substantial 
periods  of  time  during  the  pregnancy  and 
immediately  after  it  (approximately  105 
days)  when  the  female  soldier  is  unable  to 
perform  her  duties.  Someone  else  must  take 
on  these  additional  jot>s.  Imagine  what  a  10 
percent  nondeployment  rate,  applied  to  a  6- 
million  drafted  woman  contingent,  would  do 
to  combat  readiness:  600.000  women  could 
not  be  used  In  case  of  an  emergency. 

Another  pressing  problem  confronting  the 
army  today  is  that  sex  integration  and 
changing  societal  standards  have  created  a 
large  number  of  unmarried  one-parent  fami- 
lies in  the  service.  These  unmarried  parents 
have  no  spouses  to  help  them  take  care  of 
their  children  and  cannot  devote  full  time 
to  their  jobs  throughout  the  year.  Frequent 
absences  from  duty  are  caused  by  such 
problems  as  sick  children.  Who  will  take 
care  of  the  child  when  mama  must  go  off  to 
war?  The  Department  of  Defense  has  not 
been  able  to  solve  that  one  yet  in  computer- 
ized war  games  exercises. 

Combine  the  elements  I  have  discussed, 
and  they  are  bound  to  have  a  debilitating 
effect  on  our  army's  ability  to  fight.  The 
Russians  and  Israelis  found  this  out  the 
hard  way  in  combat.  As  evidence,  women 
make  up  less  than  1  percent  of  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  and  3  percent  of  the  Israeli 
military.  All  serve  in  noncombat  traditional 
roles.  Compare  this  with  an  8-percent 
woman  contingent  in  the  U.S.  Army,  pro- 
jected for  12  percent,  and  it  suggests  that 
ourleaders  have  lost  their  sense  of  propor- 
tion. 
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I  only  wuh  those  who  push  for  drafting 


women  in  combat  could  see  it  as 
»  i™.^.  x^w  they  ready  to  see  their  daugh- 
ters and  wiies  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  the 
enemy  because  they  could  not  dig  into  the 
hard  grouni  I  in  time  for  protection?  Do  they 
desire  to  ha  ve  them  subjected  to  the  stench 
of  bloated  iid  ripened  bodies  left  in  the  sun 
several  dayf.  where  fumigation  is  required 
by  aircraft  daily  to  minimize  nausea?  Do 
they  want  ;heir  daughters  out  on  recovery 
patrols  to  shovel  up  decomposed  human 
flesh  into  r  ibber  sacks  for  evidence  identifi- 
cation? Should  they  have  to  hear  the 
screams  of  burning  human  torches  trapped 
in  the  enUnglements  of  barbed  wire  after 
napalm  carts  are  exploded?  Are  they  re-idy 
to  see  our  women  horribly  mangled  In  a 
trapped  miie  field  which  no  one  can  pene- 
trate? Hav-f  the  ERA  proponents  thought 
about  whai  our  women  would  suffer  from 
the  dregs  )f  our  own  army  alone,  not  to 
speak  of  what  the  enemy  would  do  to  them 
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such  as  a  soldier  attempting  to 
with    a    dead    old    Vietnamese 
w»,..,«~.-.   low  can  we  reconcile  our  moral 
perception   of  women  with  these  immoral 
ities  of  war ' 

No  one  uho  has  seen  real  combat  could 
believe  that  our  congressmen,  state  legisla- 
tors and  fiovemmental  leaders  would  talk 
about  legislation  that  would  subject  our 
women  to  t  hese  horrors  of  war. 

We  must  understand  what  is  at  stake.  One 
does  not  s<  nd  in  the  second  team  when  our 
national  si  rvival  is  in  jeopardy,  just  to  satis- 
fy the  Wilms  of  a  disgruntled  group  of 
women  lib  ;rationists.  No  matter  how  hard 
the  femini;  lU  try  to  achieve  total  equality  in 
the  armed  forces,  the  most  they  can  hope  to 
become  is  i  econd-class  men. 

I  hope  ttiat  the  new  administration  and 
Congress  rill  recognize  that  a  strong  de- 
fense Ls  mi  >re  than  an  increased  budget,  ad- 
ditional w«  apons  systems,  advanced  technol- 
ogy and  m  sre  people.  The  most  essential  in- 
gredients ire  esprit  de  corps,  male-to-male 
bonding.  ^  igh  morale,  strong  discipline  and 
the  ability  for  people  to  redeploy  and  per- 
form eff ic  ently  on  the  job.  These  are  the 
basic  eleirents  that  make  a  fighting  unit. 
Without  t  lem.  you  lose.  And  these  are  the 
component  the  women's  movement  tends 
to  destroy 
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Tuesday.  October  20,  1981 
CJORCORAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
the    President    for    moving 
lulfilling   yet  another  of  his 
promises:   encouraging   the 
^_...      of      nuclear      energy, 
flonald   Reagan's   convention 
speech,  he  stated  that— 

energy  *  *  *  could  supply  elec- 

thousands  of  industries  and  mil- 

_  and  homes.  It  must  not  be 

a  tiny  minority  opposed  to  eco- 

which  often  finds  friendly 

rekulatory  agencies  for  its  obstruc- 
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spirit  of  fulfilling  his  pledge, 
Reagan  on  October  8  an- 
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nounced  his  administration's  nuclear 
energy  policy. 

The  statement  is  directed  toward 
eliminating  the  impediments  and  regu- 
latory roadblock;?  which  stymie  com- 
mercial nuclear  development.  The 
Reagan  policy  proposes  to  reverse 
most  of  the  retrogressive  nuclear  poli- 
cies of  the  Carter  aulministration 
which  were  crippling  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry. The  Reagan  nuclear  policy  ele- 
vates nuclear  power  from  an  energy 
resource  of  last  resort  to  an  essential 
energy  technology  worthy  of  expan- 
sion. 

The  new  policy  addresses  some  of 
the  unnecessary  regulations  that  delay 
the  licensing  and  construction  of  nu- 
clear plants.  The  Reagan  policy  calls 
for  the  streamlining  of  the  nuclear  re- 
actor licensing  process  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  exorbitant  leadtlmes,  now 
averaging  between  12  and  15  years— as 
contrasted  to  less  than  7  years  in 
Prance  and  Japan— that  dominate  the 
nuclear  industry.  This  policy  parallels 
the  provisions  Incorporated  In  the 
fiscal  years  1982-83  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  authorization  bill, 
H.R.  2330,  which  is  being  considered 
by  the  full  House  this  week.  I  was  ac- 
tively involved  in  subcommittee  and 
committee  In  promoting  such  a  policy, 
and  am  pleased  that  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  on  June  9  re- 
ported legislation  that  adopts  this  ap- 
proach. The  comprehensive  construc- 
tion and  licensing  reforms  and  stream- 
lining should  help  revitalize  the  lag- 
ging nuclear  Industry. 

The  Reagan  nuclear  statement  also 
proposes  to  lift  the  April  7,  1977, 
Carter  administration  ban  on  commer- 
cial reprocessing  of  spent  reactor  fuel 
and  proceeds  with  development  of  the 
fast  breeder  reactor.  The  new  adminis- 
tration position  reflects  the  realistic 
viewpoint  that  the  United  States  can 
best  contribute  to  nuclear  weapons 
nonprollferatlon  by  remaining  an 
active  participant  in  the  worldwide  de- 
velopment and  application  of  nuclear 
technology. 

The  Reagan  position  further  ad- 
dresses what  is  perhaps  the  most  criti- 
cal nuclear  energy  issue:  High-level 
nuclear  waste  disposal.  The  nuclear 
policy  correctly  recognizes  that  the 
safe  and  secure  permanent  disposal  of 
radioactive  waste  Is  primarily  a  politi- 
cal problem,  not  a  technological  prob- 
lem. The  policy  emphasizes  the  Impor- 
tance of  permanent  disposal  as  op- 
posed to  Interim  storage.  The  96th 
Congress,  In  Its  last  days,  sensibly  ad- 
dressed the  problem  of  low-level  waste 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act.  The 
issue  of  high-level  radioactive  waste 
remains  unresolved,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  97th  Congress,  working 
with  the  Reagan  administration,  will 
finally  enact  appropriate  legislation  to 
address  this  most  difficult  Issue.  Al- 
ready this  year,  the  two  Senate  com- 
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mlttees  of  jurisdiction  have  held  joint 
hearings  and  are  beginning  markups. 
Hearings  and  markups  are  underway 
by  two  of  the  three  House  committees 
of  jurisdiction. 

The  emphasis  of  the  new  nuclear 
policy  Is  the  restoration  of  the  finan- 
cial viability  of  the  nuclear  Industry 
and  Investor-owned  utilities.  The  fi- 
nancial strength  and  popular  support 
of  nuclear  energy  has  been  eroded 
during  the  4  years  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. The  Reagan  policy,  rec- 
ognizing the  importance  of  this  Indige- 
nous energy  source,  again  instills  a 
sense  of  confidence  In  nuclear  power. 

This  nuclear  policy  Is  further  evi- 
dence that  the  administration  Is  com- 
mitted to  reversing  the  past  regulatory 
excesses  that  have  threatened  the  ex- 
tinction of  nuclear  power  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Reagan  policy  provides  a 
more  favorable  climate  for  efficient 
nuclear  energy  production  and  thus 
allows  nuclear  power  to  compete  fairly 
in  the  marketplace  with  other  energy 
sources.  This  position  merits  our  sup- 
port.* 


COMMEMORATING  WORLD 
HUNGER  DAY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday, 
October  16,  was  World  Hunger  Day. 
Special  events  took  place  throughout 
the  world  to  alert  public  opinion  to 
the  gravity  of  the  world  hunger  prob- 
lem and  to  Instill  the  belief  that  food 
is  a  basic  human  right. 

On  that  day— in  those  24  short 
hours— 41,000  human  beings  died  from 
hunger  and  malnutrition— more  than 
the  number  of  Americans  killed  In  the 
Korean  war.  This  is  a  tragedy  which 
repeats  itself  day  in  and  day  out.  In 
the  past  5  years,  himger  has  taken  the 
lives  of  more  people  than  all  the  wars, 
revolutions,  and  murders  combined 
during  the  past  150  years. 

Why  Is  this  tragedy  occurring? 
Enough  food  exists  to  feed  everyone  in 
the  world  adequately.  We  have  the 
technological  know-how  to  distribute 
this  food  and  to  grow  much  more  in 
those  developing  countries  where  the 
hunger  problem  Is  most  severe. 

What  is  needed  now  are,  first,  the 
widespread  recognition  that  hunger  is 
the  major  scourge  of  modem  mankind, 
and,  second,  far  greater  attention— at- 
tention commensurate  with  the  gravi- 
ty of  the  problem— on  the  various  so- 
lutions which  exist. 

Hunger  can  be  ended.  It  has  virtual- 
ly been  eliminated  In  some  32  coun- 
tries with  over  40  percent  of  the 
world's  population  since  World  War  II. 
We  possess  the  agricultural  and  tech- 
nological   resources    to    do    the    job 
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throughout  the  rest  of  the  world.' The 
Presidential  Commission  on  World 
Hunger  concluded  last  year  that- 
Each  major  cause  of  hunger  could  be 
averted  or  overcome  if  the  human  communi- 
ty were  to  act  cooperatively  and  decisively 
•  •  •  the  persistence  of  hunger  reflects  a 
lack  of  sufficient  political  will  to  eliminate 
its  causes. 

We  must  dedicate  ourselves  today  to 
the  elimination  of  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition on  this  planet  by  the  end  of 
this  century.* 


AMERICAN  LEGIONS  BOYS'  AND 
GIRLS'  STATE  PROGRAM 


HON.  WM  S.  BROOMHELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nation  has  derived  great  benefits 
from  the  American  Legion's  Boys'  and 
Girls'  State  program.  This  program 
takes  outstanding  high  school  stu- 
dents In  every  State  and  provides 
them  with  a  weeklong,  living  experi- 
ence in  the  operation  of  government. 

From  that  experience,  the  students 
meet  new  friends,  get  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  government,  and  sharpen 
their  leadership  skills.  High  schools, 
communities,  and  the  Nation  gain  the 
benefits  of  a  more  aware  citizenry. 

The  success  of  these  programs,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  the  selfless,  dedi- 
cated work  of  many  adult  volunteers 
who  put  in  countless  hours  and  donate 
their  talents. 

One  of  these  often  unsung  volun- 
teers, Mrs.  FYank  Polasek,  of  Auburn 
Heights.  Mich.,  will  retire  on  October 
27  after  10  years  of  dedicated  service 
as  chairman  of  the  American  Legion's 
Auburn  Heights  post's  Girls'  State 
program. 

Mrs.  Polasek  led  about  80  young 
women  through  the  Girls'  State  pro- 
gram during  her  10  years  as  chairman. 
Beyond  her  hard  work  with  this  excel- 
lent program,  Mrs.  Polasek  has  been 
active  in  the  American  Legion  Auxilia- 
ry for  over  40  years,  and  she  is  known 
for  her  extensive  community  service 
and  the  promotion  of  American  ideals 
in  local  schools.  She  has  been  an  Inspi- 
ration to  all  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  volunteerism  has  been 
an  Important  part  of  this  country's 
great  heritage.  It  Is  this  spirit  of 
neighbor  helping  neighbor  that  Mrs. 
Polasek  has  carried  on  for  these  many 
years.  Her  dedication  to  community 
service  is  a  challenge  to  all.  both 
young  and  old.  whose  lives  she  has 
touched. 

On  her  retirement,  I  wish  to  extend 
to  Mrs.  Frank  Polasek  my  heartiest 
congratulations  and  heartfelt  grati- 
tude.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REMARKS  SUPPORTING  RESO- 
LUTION PROHIBITING  CER- 
TAIN HOUSE  CAUCUSES 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

*  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  first  became  a  Member  of  Congress  I 
joined  a  couple  of  caucuses.  Then,  I 
began  to  ask  myself  whether  or  not 
the  proliferation  of  such  single  Inter- 
est groups  was  a  good  thing.  After 
some  soul-searching,  I  decided  to  dis- 
continue my  memberships,  but  many 
aspects  of  the  caucus  movement  con- 
tinue to  trouble  me. 

Recent  news  stories  and  the  forma- 
tion of  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  by 
House  Administration  to  evaluate  the 
regulations  currently  applicable  for 
caucuses  rekindled  my  long-festering 
concern.  The  resolution  I  Introduce 
today  Is  the  result  of  my  deep  concern 
about  the  configuration  of  House  cau- 
cuses, coalitions,  and  legislative  sup- 
port groups. 

First,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that 
this  legislation  would  not  affect  infor- 
mal caucuses— those  In  which  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  meet  Informally  and 
those  that  do  not  receive  House  clerk 
hire  allowances,  allowances  for  official 
expenses,  or  are  assigned  office  space 
or  receive  outside  contributions.  Nor 
would  my  resolution  affect  the  sup- 
port groups  affiliated  with  the  two  po- 
litical parties  here  in  Congress.  How- 
ever, the  bill  would  not  allow  other 
legislative  support  organizations  cau- 
cuses or  groups  to  be  assigned  House 
office  space,  equipment,  receive  clerk 
hire  allowances,  allowances  for  official 
expenses,  or  receive  outside  contribu- 
tions or  in  kind  outside  contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  caucuses  are  an  Indis- 
pensable part  of  the  political  process; 
it  is  the  nature  of  politicians  to 
caucus.  One  of  my  first  memories  as  a 
Congressman  was  when  I  sat  down  to 
talk  with  my  colleague  John  Paul 
Hammerschmidt,  and  two  senior  Mem- 
bers walked  by  and  said,  "the  Arkan- 
sas delegation  is  caucusing."  For 
nearly  200  years  Members  of  Congress 
have  caucused;  this  Is  very  healthy 
and  I  would  not  want  to  stop  the  ex- 
change. However.  I  believe  a  problem 
arises  when  caucuses  are  formalized 
and  become  a  full  blown  apparatus 
with  well-developed  ties  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Particularly  when  these  ties 
are  financial  they  tend  to  place  the 
special  Interest  of  the  caucus  In  an  ad- 
vantageous or  favored  position,  rela- 
tive to  others. 

The  natural  tendency  Is  for  other 
groups  to  also  seek  a  favored  status 
and  ties  within  the  Congress,  and  the 
recent  growth  in  the  number  of  groups 
certainly  attests  to  this.  I  believe  this 
tendency  runs  afoul  of  several  Impor- 
tant principles  of  fundamental   fair- 
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ness.  Including  equal  protection  of  the 
law.  taxation  without  representation 
and  one  man,  one  vote.  As  Congress 
splits  into  these  factions  or  caucuses, 
questions  arise:  First,  are  we  permit- 
ting, as  a  government,  particular  Inter- 
ests to  have  a  favored  position— com- 
plete with  Federal  financial  remunera- 
tion and  benefits,  and  second,  does 
this  not  raise  questions  of  equal  pro- 
tection, equal  representation  for  tax- 
payers who  are  not  similarly  repre- 
sented. 

Many  people  would  argue  that  there 
is  a  need  for  highly  structured  caucus- 
ing here  In  the  Congress  because  for 
one  reason  or  another  the  group  is  un- 
derrepresented  in  the  makeup  of  the 
Congress.  However,  this  line  of 
thought  runs  against,  and  undermines 
many  cherished  elements  of  our  de- 
mocracy which  have  developed  now 
for  200  years.  Federal  election  laws, 
rules  on  apportionment,  voting  rights 
protections— to  name  a  few— all  Insure 
that  our  Government  represents  all  of 
the  various  interests  in  the  country. 

Unless  we  can  devise  a  caucus  system 
where  every  Interest  attains  equal 
footing  within  the  structure  of  the 
Congress— where,  for  example,  the 
staff  numbers  are  weighted  according 
to  the  population  represented  by  the 
caucus— It  Is  best  to  disentangle  cau- 
cuses from  official  House  structure 
which  provides  reimbursement  for 
caucus  expenses,  designated  office 
space,  allowances  for  staff,  as  well  as 
outside  contributions. 

My  resolution  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem directly,  but  it  would  not  Interfere 
with  the  ability  of  Members  to  meet 
and  exchange  ideas  and  work  togeth- 
er, nor  would  it  alter  the  services  tra- 
ditionally rendered  by  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties  to  this  body 
through  their  structures.* 


NO  ORDINARY  SCHOOLBUS 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MAKTLAND 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

*  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year  in  Septem- 
ber saw  a  new  bus  pull  up  to  the  doors 
of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Baltimore.  This  was  no  ordinary 
schoolbus.  however,  but  one  specially 
designed  for  five  wheelchairs,  a  lift 
and  special  safety  features  for  chil- 
dren with  handicaps— a  bus  that  cost 
the  school  $22,000. 

As  we  know.  In  these  times  of  tight 
budgets  at  every  level,  and  with  school 
systems  especially  hard  hit.  buses,  par- 
ticularly those  equipped  for  the  handi- 
capped, are  not  easy  to  come  by. 

But  in  the  time-honored  tradition  of 
volimteerism.  a  group  of  families,  led 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Moore  of  New 
Carrollton.  Md.,  worked  together  for  5 
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years  to  ra  Ise  the  funds  for  this  neces- 


„.„^. year    they    organized    a 

dinner  dance,  the  proceeds  of  which 
went  towa  -d  the  bus  purchase.  Prom  a 
small  af fai  r  to  this  year's  huge  success 
with  more  than  400  people  attending, 
the  fundriising  effort  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  school's  life. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
Is  a  private  school  that  gets  most  of  its 
fvmding  A-om  the  State.  It  accepts 
children  Irom  all  over  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  has  a  number  of  stu- 
dents from  Prince  Georges  and  Mont- 
gomery Ounties.  All  of  the  children 
are  visually  impaired,  but  many  of 
them  haie  additional  handicaps  as 
well.  The  children  attend  the  school 
tuition  fnse.  and  are  referred  by  local 
education]  agencies  in  each  of  the 
comities. 

Because  the  school  did  not  have  a 
bus  with  '  pheelchair  facilities,  number 
of  studeni  s  could  not  fully  participate 
in  the  school's  educational  programs. 
Rather  than  go  to  the  State  for  fund- 
ing for  a  pus.  a  niunber  of  families  in- 
volved wtth  the  school  took  it  upon 
themselvi  to  raise  the  needed  funds. 

These  Ifamilies  worked  diligently 
toward  the  goal  of  helping  the  visually 
impaired  children  at  this  school.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moore  were  joined  by  several 
other  key  organizers,  including  Mr. 
and  MrsJ  Calvin  CaldweU.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Praik  Briggs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ned 
Benton.^rs.  Phyllis  Gordon.  Mrs. 
Judy  Gorpon.  and  Kevin  Moore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  budget 
package  out  deeply  into  programs  that 
normally  !of f er  assistance  to  the  needy, 
to  the  handicapped,  to  the  young  and 
old.  ThU3,  volunteer  efforts  are  becom- 
ing more  critical  than  ever  to  groups 
struggling  to  serve  these  needs. 

I  am  pleased  to  honor  these  people 
today   who   have   given   so   freely   of 
le.  They  are  truly  charitable 
[id  we  can  only  hope  they  will 
are  to  join  them  in  their  phil- 
:  efforts.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

at  the  Dahlquist  Nursery  School;  the 
Sesame  Street  program  of  the  YWCA: 
and  at  the  Peck  Park  Recreation 
Center,  all  in  San  Pedro.  After  this, 
Mary  Wilkerson  was  a  teacher  at  Wil- 
mington's Hawaiian  Avenue  Day  Care 
Center  in  1973  and  at  the  Edmondson 
Elementary  School  in  1974. 

In  1974,  Mary  also  received  her  B.A. 
in  sociology  from  Cal  State  Domln- 
quez  Hills.  Five  years  later,  in  1979. 
she  was  granted  her  M.A.  in  education 
from  the  same  institution. 

After  receiving  her  B.A..  Mary  began 
working  at  the  Creative  Frontier's  E>ay 
School,  in  San  Pedro,  where  she  is  at 
present  director  and  principal.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  administrative  responsibil- 
ities at  Creative  Frontier's,  Mary  has 
taught  preschool,  kindergarten  and 
first  grade  at  this  school. 

Mrs.  Wilkerson  has  also  been  an 
active  member  of  the  community.  She 
is  editor  of  the  local  newspaper,  the 
Rolling  Hills  Highlander,  as  weU  as  a 
reporter.  In  recognition  of  the  exten- 
sive amoimt  of  her  time  that  she  has 
freely  given  to  many  worthy  causes. 
Mary  has  been  chosen  as  "Volunteer 
of  the  Year"  by  the  YWCA.  She  Is  a 
past  president  of  the  Peck's  Park  Aux- 
iliary. Mary  has  sponsored  the  uni- 
forms for  the  Peck's  Park  teams,  and 
has  been  a  team  mother  of  the  park's 
boys  teams.  Mary  is  a  member  of  the 
following  organizations:  The  South 
Bay  Historical  Society,  the  Welcome 
Wagon.  Delta  Phi  Epsilon.  and  the 
Christmas  parade  committee  on  which 
she  serves  as  cochairman. 

My  wife.  Lee.  Joins  me  in  wishing 
the  very  best  to  Mary  Wilkerson.  her 
husband.  Gary,  and  their  sons,  Gary 
and  Barry  in  the  years  ahead.* 
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bill  of  1981  requires  Puerto  Rico  to 
come  up  with  a  new  method  of  ade- 
quately providing  for  the  food  needs 
of  its  poor. 

This  is  a  tremendous  burden  on  the 
resources  of  any  government.  What  if, 
with  the  block  grant,  local  administra- 
tors simply  decide  to  send  one  month- 
ly check  for  the  amount  of  the  food 
stamp  eligibility  and  be  done  with  it. 

How  would  Congress  react  to  that 
type  of  plan?  I  can  hear  the  screams 
now  from  some  of  the  advocates  of 
this  block  grant  that  this  nutritional 
assistance  program  had  become  Just 
another  uncontrollable  handout.  And 
that  could  happen  unless  a  more 
thought  out,  reasoned  plan  is  prepared 
before  presenting  any  block  grant  pro- 
gram proposal. 

Moreover,  why  should  the  residents 
of  Puerto  Rico  be  treated  any  differ- 
ently from  any  other  U.S.  citizens. 
These  U.S.  citizens  should  be  provided 
equal  treatment  with  citizens  in  the 
States.  Their  needs  and  their  levels  of 
government  assistance  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  same  standards  as 
any  one  else.  No  Justification  has  been 
offered  for  different  and  discriminato- 
ry treatment  for  these  citizens. 

Thank  you.* 


FOOD  STAMP  BLOCK  GRANT 
PROGRAM  FOR  PUERTO  RICO 


MAR"^  THERESA  WILKERSON 
HONORED 

GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirORNlA 

n»  th4  house  or  reprbsentatives 
Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 
*  Mr.  AKDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Octoberl22,  the  San  Pedro  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club  will 
honor  Mary  Wilkerson  as  their 
"Womanof  the  Year." 

Mary  Wilkerson  has  had  a  deep  and 
abiding  personal  involvement  in  South 
Bay  education,  both  as  an  administra- 
tor and  las  a  teacher,  for  nearly  20 
years.  Ber  teaching  career  began  in 
1962  in  Michigan.  The  foUowlng  year 
she  mov;d  to  California,  and  contin- 
ued her  ?rofession  at  St.  John  of  God 
in  Norwi  Jk.  She  taught  in  a  preschool 


HON.  JIM  MAHOX 

OF  TEXAS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 
*  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  proposals  to  create  a 
separate  and  unequal  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  the  residents  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  proposal  being  considered  would, 
instead  of  applying  standard  national 
criteria  for  the  needy  of  Puerto  Rico, 
simply  establish  an  arbitrarily  deter- 
mined lump  sum  to  send  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  for  this  purpose  as  a  block 
grant. 

It  is  critical  that  we  keep  the 
moneys  allocated  to  the  Puerto  Rico 
nutritional  assistance  program  within 
the  controls  of  the  Food  Stamp  Au- 
thority. 

We  are  asking  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  take  on  responsibilities 
that  we  have  not  faced.  The  block 
grant  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Farm 


OPPOSITION  TO  DIRECTIVES  OP 
THE  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT 
AND  BUDGET 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 
*  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  earli- 
er today  I  had  the  privilege  of  appear- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  stress  my  opposition  to  di- 
rectives of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  place  certain  Veterans' 
Administration  operations  on  a  con- 
tract basis. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  and  a  disserv- 
ice to  contract  out  operations  of  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hopitals.  For  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
even  to  consider  this  possibility  is  a 
clear  indication  that  Mr.  Stockman 
not  only  misunderstands  the  mission 
of  these  hospitals,  he  has  no  regard 
for  the  operation  of  the  VA  health 
care  system  itself.  He  would  just  as 
soon  put  veterans  into  charity  wards 
as  provide  them  the  medical  care  they 
were  promised  and  have  earned. 

Fortimately.  there  is  already  legisla- 
tion on  the  books  that  will  keep  OMB 
from  enforcing  its  contracting  edicts, 
at  least  for  the  time  being.  What  is 
needed  now  is  permanent  legislation 
intended  to  keep  VA  personnel  serving 
the  veterans  that  they  serve  today.  I 
hope  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee win  come  forward  with  that 
kind  of  legislation,  so  that  we  can  be 
assured  thai  VA  hospitals  are  staffed 
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with   VA   personnel.    It   would   be   a 
shameful  blot  if  any  part  of  these  hos- 
pital operations  were  to  be  farmed  out 
on  a  contract  basis,  as  I  stressed  in  my 
testimony  today.  I  am  taking  the  liber- 
ty  of   placing   my   statement   in   the 
Record  at  this  point. 
Statement    op    Mr.    HEintY    B.    Gonzalez 
Before  the  CoiofrrrEE  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
I  am  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  and  it  is  my 
privilege  to  represent  the  20th  Congression- 
al District  of  Texas. 

My  area  is  served  by  the  Audle  Murphy 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  and  it  is 
the  newest,  finest  such  hospital  in  Texas.  I 
want  to  stress  to  the  Committee  that  con- 
struction of  this  hospital  was  among  my 
very  first  priorities  when  I  was  elected  to 
Congress.  I  appealed  to  President  Kennedy 
to  plan  for  the  hospital,  I  fought  for  its  au- 
thorization, and  worked  for  its  construction. 
It  was  my  suggestion  that  the  hospital  be 
named  In  honor  of  Audie  Murphy,  a  fellow 
Texan  and  authentic  American  hero. 

The  Audie  Murphy  Hospital  is  an  installa- 
tion I  am  proud  of;  from  the  beginning  of 
my  Congressional  service,  it  has  been  a  high 
priority  with  me.  First  of  all,  there  is  a 
bigger  concentration  of  veterans  In  South 
Texas  than  Edmost  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  Having  the  Audie  Murphy  Hospital 
In  San  Antonio  brings  fine  medical  care 
close  to  home  for  those  veterans— and  they 
deserve,  that.  Second.  San  Antonio  has  built 
a  first  class  medical  center,  of  which  Audie 
Murphy  is  a  part,  and  I  might  add,  a  criti- 
cally important  part.  No  veteran  population 
in  America  has  better  medical  care,  closer  to 
home,  than  our  South  Texas  veterans. 

Caring  about  that  hospital  as  I  do,  caring 
about  veterans  as  I  do,  anything  that 
threatens  the  quality  of  Audie  Murphy's 
medical  service  is  a  great  concern  of  mine. 
That  is  why  I  am  here  today.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  contracting  out  the  so-called  com- 
mercial and  industrial  functions  at  Audie 
Murphy— or  any  other  VA  hospital— is  in 
the  interest  of  veterans  or  the  maintenance 
of  first  class  medical  care. 

I  am  aware  that  many  hospitals  do  con- 
tract for  many  services.  I  am  also  aware 
that  in  such  hospitals  the  care  is  increasing- 
ly less  personal,  and  that  there  are  genuine 
problems  of  creating,  or  keeping  up,  the 
team  concept  of  medical  care  when  some 
personnel  are  on  one  team  and  others  on 
another  team.  The  ideal  kind  of  hospital 
care  is  care  organized  around  personnel  who 
see  themselves  as  part  of  one  unit— and  that 
simply  cannot  happen  when  some  people 
work  for  the  hospital  and  others  work  for 
contractors.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  pa- 
tient care,  I  do  not  believe  contracting  out  is 
in  the  interest  of  VA,  and  certainly  not  in 
the  interests  of  veterans  who  look  to  VA  for 
specialized,  compassionate  care— care  for 
which  they  have  paid  more  than  a  full 
price. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
argues  that  the  government  can  save  money 
by  contracting.  I  doubt  that  this  Is  true,  but 
if  it  is  true,  any  such  savings  have  to  come 
out  of  lower  employee  pay  and  benefits,  or 
must  come  out  of  a  lower  level  of  service. 
Chances  are  that  whatever  savings  are  real- 
ized would  come  about  only  by  reduced 
levels  of  service  and  care,  and  lower  employ- 
ee pay  and  benefits. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  look  care- 
fully at  both  these  so-called  potentials  for 
saving. 

It  would  be  unacceptable  and  catastrophic 
to  save  money  at  the  expense  of  quality  pa- 
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tient  care  and  service.  Hospitalized  veterans 
deserve— and  have  earned— the  finest  medi- 
cal care  we  can  provide.  We  would  break 
faith  with  them  if  in  the  guise  of  some  dubi- 
ous savings,  we  degraded  them  by  degrading 
their  care.  We  would  dishonor  ourselves  by 
accepting  any  such  scheme. 

Second,  considering  the  question  of  sav- 
ings tiirough  reduction  of  pay  and  benefits 
to  employees,  I  don't  think  this  is  accepta- 
ble. If  pay  and  benefits  are  too  generous,  let 
the  Administration  come  and  argue  that 
point.  But  don't  accept  a  backdoor  approach 
to  cutting  pay  and  benefits  to  employees 
who  for  the  most  part  are  veterans  them- 
selves— employees  who  are  skilled  and  dedi- 
cated, and  who  have  long  and  honorable 
service. 

Generally  speaking,  contracted  govern- 
ment work  under  the  A-76  Circular  affects 
labor-intensive  types  of  work— the  lowest 
Jobs  the  government  has  to  offer.  And  from 
my  experience,  what  happens  when  a  job  is 
contracted  is  that  the  affected  employees 
simply  end  up  doing  the  same  jobs  in  the 
same  place,  but  for  much  less  pay  and  for 
much  lower  benefiijs.  They  lose  retirement 
credit:  they  lose  health  benefits:  they  lose 
leave  policies:  they  lose  sick  leave— and 
having  lost  all  that,  you  can  imagine  how 
good  their  morale  is.  No  employee,  no 
matter  how  dedicated,  can  go  through  that 
kind  of  degradation  and  stiU  have  the  same 
morale  and  desire  to  serve  that  he  had 
before.  Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  we  invite 
by  the  working  of  the  contracting  proce- 
dure. 

The  whole  idea  of  the  A-76  contracting 
procedure  is  to  slun  government  employees. 
It  is  to  subvert  the  whole  range  of  pay  and 
benefits  that  the  Federal  government  itself 
has  deemed  reasonable  and  desirable— pay 
and  benefits  that  we  in  the  Congress  have 
approved.  That  is  why  I  say.  If  the  argu- 
ment is  to  cut  employee  cost,  then  let  the 
Administration  be  straightforward  and 
come  up  here  to  teU  us  just  where  they 
think  Federal  pay  policy  is  wrong  and  ill-ad- 
vised. Let  them  tell  us  why  employees 
should  lose  their  retirement  credits.  Let 
them  tell  us  why  employees  should  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  well  after  having  been 
dumped,  duped  and  demeaned.  Let  them  teU 
us  how  it  is  that  patient  care  is  going  to  be 
enhanced  by  that  kind  of  procedure. 

The  Committee  should  be  aware  that 
whenever  any  contractor  is  so  unwise  as  to 
start  pajrlng  his  employees  a  little  more 
than  the  bare  minimum,  he  most  likely  will 
lose  out  when  contract  time  comes  up  again. 
The  A-76  procedure  creates  a  treadmill, 
guaranteeing  that  those  employees  who  are 
on  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  stay  on  the 
bottom  of  the  heap.  It  creates  a  system 
whereby  aU  incentives— as  far  as  the  bulk  of 
employees  are  concerned— simply  vanish. 

Year  after  year,  I  have  seen  the  argument 
that  contracting  out  is  a  good  thing.  Year 
after  year,  I  have  seen  the  hard  evidence 
that  it  is  not.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  con- 
tract VA  hospital  services,  and  I  urge  the 
Committee  to  oppose  this  current  attack— 
which  is  not  merely  an  assault  on  govern- 
ment employees— but  in  reality  an  attack  on 
the  whole  concept  of  government-provided 
medical  care  for  veterans.  Mr.  Stockman  is 
not  a  veteran:  he  does  not  care.  But  millions 
of  Americans  aire  veterans,  and  they  do  care. 
The  Committee  cannot  let  this  challenge 
to  the  VA  medical  care  system  go  unchal- 
lenged.* 
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HIS  HONOR  THE  MAYOR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
too  frequently  we  are  moved  to  make 
tributes  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
those  leaders  who  have  died,  have  re- 
tired, or  who  have  moved  on  to  some 
other  endeavor.  But,  all  too  infre- 
quently do  we  recognize  someone  who 
is  currently  performing  a  job  in  an 
outstanding  manner  for  the  benefit  of 
his  community,  and  who  intends  to 
keep  on  doing  so. 

One  such  man  is  James  R.  Arm- 
strong, the  mayor  of  Torrance,  Calif. 
Jim  Armstrong  is  one  of  the  most  dy- 
namic, effective,  and  thoroughly  capa- 
ble public  officials  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  come  in  contact  with.  And 
on  top  of  that,  I  consider  he  and  his 
wife,  Anne  our  close  personal  friends. 

I  am  not  alone  In  holding  Jim  in 
such  high  esteem.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Torrance  City  Council  in  1972 
with  the  largest  plurality  ever  afford- 
ed a  council  candidate.  He  was  reelect- 
ed in  1976,  and  in  1978  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  mayor.  So  I  think  this 
shows  that  Jim  Armstrong  is  not  only 
doing  something  right  but  that  he  is 
appreciated  by  the  people  he  repre- 
sents. 

A  native  Califomian  and  a  veteran 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  he  received  his  B.A. 
degree  from  Pepperdine  University, 
did  graduate  study  in  history  and  po- 
litical science  at  UCLA,  and  then 
earned  a  master  of  science  degree 
from  use.  Since  1954.  he  has  worked 
in  the  field  of  education  with  the  Tor- 
rance Unified  School  District,  where 
he  is  now  senior  teacher  in  American 
Government.  And,  reviewing  a  list  of 
the  many  official  and  voluntary  orga- 
nizations he  has  participarted  in.  I 
know  that  he  brings  to  his  students  a 
great  wealth  of  personal  experience  in 
the  community  and  the  various  orga- 
nizations that  serve  it. 

Probably  based  upon  his  experience 
in  the  Navy.  Jim  runs  a  "tight  ship." 
He  seldom  contacts  me  for  assistance 
in  Federal  matters,  but  when  he  does 
he  has  all  of  his  facts  assembled  and 
his  case  fully  supported.  He  does  not 
battle  the  Federal  bureaucracy  just 
for  the  sake  of  battling  them  or  for 
garnering  newspaper  headlines  (which 
he  generally  avoids).  He  battles  them 
when  he  thinks  that  the  bureaucrats 
are  committing  an  injustice  to  the 
people  he  is  elected  to  represent.  And, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  own  opinion,  this 
has  proven  to  he  true  in  the  cases  Jim 
has  brought  to  my  attention. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  not  too 
many  of  us  recognize  an  incumbent  in 
the  local  government  level.  But  Jim 
Armstrong  is  a  man  who  deserves  such 
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recognitiori  and  I  am  indeed  pleased 
to  give  him  this  recognition.  My  wife, 
Lee,  joins  ;ne  in  wishing  Jim  and  his 
wife,  Ann*,  and  their  two  children, 
Julie  and  Jeff,  all  the  best  in  the  way 
of  happing  and  success  in  the  years 
ahead.  And,  for  the  good  of  the  people 
of  Torranct.  I  hope  that  Jim  will  keep 
on  serving^  them  as  he  has  done  so 
faithfully 
past.* 


and   loyally   in   the    years 


LATI]  I  AMERICAN  CRISIS 

HOPI.PHIUPM.  CRANE 

OP  nxjHois 

IN  THE  I  tOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  column  "Review  and  Outlook" 
in  the  Wtll  Street  Journal,  Monday. 
October  ill,  1981.  and  the  Evans  and 
Novak  coU  imn  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  that  sa  ne  day  demonstrate  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  there  is  a  mas- 
sive international  Communist  cam- 
paign to  tppple  the  pro- Western  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  and  that  it  has 
direct  and  pervasive  Cuban  support. 
Based  updn  the  disclosures  of  El  Sal- 
vador's top  union  leaders  speaking  in 
our  country  last  week,  and  the  loss  of 
the  most  [important  bridge  over  the 
Lempa  RiVer,  26  days  after  500  to  600 
quick-stride  troops  from  Cuba  arrived 
at  Managua's  Sandino  Airfield  in  Nica- 
ragua, President  Reagan  does  face 
what  Evans  and  Novak  describe  as  an 
acute  emergency.  In  light  of  these 
facts  no  effort  should  be  spared  on  our 
part  to  support  the  President  in  his  at- 
tempts tol  stem  the  spread  of  Marxist 
terrorist  insurgency  in  Latin  America. 
I  commend  the  articles  to  the  atten- 
tion of  ms  colleagues: 

[Prom  tiie  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  19. 
I  1981] 

FpRGOTTDf  TRABAJADORBS 

Thanks  to  a  disturbingly  effective  left- 
wing  propaganda  campaign,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  been  largely  stalled  in  its 
efforts  to  lather  public  support  for  a  U.S. 
counterattack  against  the  Soviet-Cuban  con- 
quest of  Central  America.  But  it  is  far  too 
early  to  giie  up  the  fight.  The  propaganda 
lies  are  by  now  so  transparent  that  even  the 
most  liberal  Congressmen,  newspaper  edi- 
tors and  Churchmen  surely  cannot  avoid 
recognizing  them. 

For  exartple,  can  anyone  still  doubt  that 
Nicaragua  has  been  a  victim  of  a  Commu- 
nist takeover?  The  Cuban-style  "neighbor- 
hood comihittees"  are  in  place,  the  secret 
police  are  l^eing  trained.  La  Prensa  has  been 
told  It  Willi  be  closed  if  it  continues  to  speak 
up.  Archbbhop  Obando  y  Bravo  is  being 
suppressed]  and  a  spectacular  military  build- 
up is  uiide^  way.  The  Sandinistas  are  creat- 
ing an  artoy  and  mUitia  of  over  250,000. 
equivalent Ito  a  full  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion, even  though  the  country  cant  feed 
itself  or  p^  its  debts.  Heavy  equipment,  in- 
cluding 30IT-55  tanks,  has  been  pouring  In 
from  the  $ovlet  bloc.  The  combined  forces 
of  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  soon  will  dwarf  any 
army  sout  i  of  the  Rio-Grande  and  drive  a 
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Soviet  strategic  wedge  between  North  and 
South  America. 

Little  Costa  Rica,  once  a  model  democra- 
cy, has  been  desUbilized  and  intimidated  by 
the  Nicaraguan  buildup  and  internal  subver- 
sion. The  territory  of  Honduras  is  being 
used  with  impunity  to  funnel  arms  from 
Nicaragua  to  the  Communist  guerrilla  tu^iy 
in  El  Salvador.  An  active  terrorism  cam- 
paign is  under  way  in  Guatemala,  drawing 
the  usual  counter-terror  from  the  right  with 
its  predictable  additional  contributions  to 
destabilization. 

In  Panama,  where  domestic  politics  were 
thrown  into  disarray  last  summer  by  the  air 
crash  death  of  strongman  Omar  Torrijos, 
Castro's  guerrillas  are  operating  in  the 
bush.  The  big  prize,  if  they  succeed,  will  be 
the  Panama  Canal. 

The  biggest  current  military  and  propa- 
ganda effort,  of  course,  centers  on  El  Salva- 
dor. The  fighting  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cuban-  and  Soviet-supported  Parabundo 
Marti  Uberation  Front  (FMLN).  The  propa- 
ganda is  being  orchestrated  by  something 
called  the  E>emocratic  Revolutionary  Front 
(FDR),  which  has  been  given  the  undivided 
attention  lately  of  communist  propaganda 
outposts  throughout  the  world,  including 
some  of  the  groups  in  this  country  that 
once  helped  break  down  U.S.  resistance  to 
the  Soviet  conquest  of  Southeast  Asia.  The 
techniques— marchers,  demonstrations  and 
blown-up  photographs  of  maimed  bodies  (sdl 
of  them  naturally  victims  of  the  other 
side)— are  the  same  ones  propagandists  have 
used  for  decades.  Their  effectiveness  was 
demonstrated  a  few  weeks  ago  when  some 
brainwashed  reporters  and  Congressmen 
came  very  close  to  publicly  insulting  the  vis- 
iting Napoleon  Duarte,  Salvador's  populist 
president,  because  of  the  sins  the  FDR  has 
alleged  against  him. 

But  the  Salvadoran  government  is  proving 
harder  to  vanquish  on  the  ground  than  in 
the  North  American  press.  We  received  a 
clue  to  why  last  week  when  four  Salvadoran 
union  leaders.  Including  the  secretary  gener- 
al of  the  equivalent  to  the  AFL-CIO,  and 
the  head  of  the  campesino  or  peasants 
union,  visited  New  York.  All  are  under  dally 
threat  of  death  and  in  fact  have  all  succeed- 
ed men  who  were  murdered.  They  were 
traveling  under  the  auspices  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  but  at  the  expense  of  their  own  unions. 
Their  message:  The  war  in  El  Salvador  did 
not  result  from  an  indigenous  worker  and 
peasant  uprising,  as  Communist  propaganda 
Insists.  "The  war  involves  10%  of  the  people, 
with  90%  in  the  middle,"  declared  Jose  Luis 
Grande  Preza.  the  labor  federation  leader. 
It  is  true  that  the  Salvadoran  army  has 
committed  brutalities  and  the  group  would 
like  U.S.  military  aid  to  be  accompanied  by 
greater  U.S.  efforts  to  train  Salvadoran 
troops  in  combating  guerrillas,  so  as  to  avoid 
civilian  casualties.  But  the  five  had  no 
doubt  that  the  origin  of  the  kUling  was  the 
campaign  of  destruction  and  terror  conduct- 
ed by  the  FMLN.  The  FMLN  and  FDR,  so 
romantic  sounding  to  the  cocktail  liberals  of 
Washington,  are  not  loved  by  the  trabaja- 
dores  (workers)  Jmd  campesinos  of  El  Salva- 
dor who  must  brave  their  bombs  and  bullets 
each  day.  "They  have  the  guns  but  they 
don't  have  the  people,"  says  the  country  di- 
rector in  El  Salvador  for  the  AFL-CIO's 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment, which  attempts  to  encourage  forma- 
tion of  free  labor  unions. 

There  is  a  bitter  irony  in  all  this.  The 
American  government  is  not  taking  a  more 
forceful  role  in  Central  America  in  part  be- 
cause so  many  Americans  have  been  con- 
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vlnced  that  this  would  be  making  war  on 
the  common  man.  But  representatives  of 
the  common  man  are  pleading  for  help  in 
driving  out  what  they  know  full  weU  is  a 
foreign-backed  army  that  will  enslave  them 
if  it  wins.  As  we  said  at  the  outset,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  an  obligation  to 
all  Americans,  North,  Central  and  South,  to 
not  be  so  easily  deflected.  What's  happening 
in  Central  America  is  by  now  so  obvious 
that  only  knaves  or  fools  can  pretend  not  to 
understand  it. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  19,  19811 
Bridge  Ovix  the  River  Lempa 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Between  500  and  600  troops  of  Cuba's 
"quick  strike"  special  forces  flew  siureptl- 
tiously  to  Nicaragua  last  month— with 
Cuba's  ambassador  to  Nicaragua  aboard  the 
last  flight— In  a  move  that  may  be  aimed  at 
setting  up  a  revolutionary  Marxist  govern- 
ment in  eastern  El  Salvador. 

Fidel  Castro's  gall  and  self-confidence  in 
transporting  a  concealed  strike  force,  under 
the  control  of  Cuba's  minister  of  the  Interi- 
or, for  combat  In  beleaguered  El  Salvador 
has  shocked  the  highest  officials  in  the 
Reagan  administration. 

But  beyond  shock,  the  movement  of  these 
forces  from  Havana's  Jose  Marti  airport  on 
Seyt.  16,  17,  18  and  19  to  Managua's  San- 
dino airport  poses  a  critical  choice  for  the 
Reagan  administration:  to  tell  the  world  the 
truth  about  the  advanced  stage  of  Castro's 
Soviet-backed  plan  to  seize  control  of  El  Sal- 
vador and  meet  it  head-on;  or  to  continue 
fudging  the  issue  In  hope  that  some  miracle 
will  make  it  go  away. 

The  bare  facta  of  what  amounts  to  an- 
other Cuban  foreign  Intervention,  made 
available  to  us  from  unlmp)eachable  Latin 
American  sources,  are  as  follows:  the  four 
Cuban  transport  planes,  known  as  1462's, 
were  ostensibly  filled  with  everyday  tour- 
ists; their  arms,  loaded  by  special  cargo  han- 
dlers, were  concealed  in  what  looked  like 
tourist  trunks  and  other  commonplace  lug- 
gage. 

When  the  Sept.  19  flight  arrived  at  Mana- 
gua's Sandino  airfield,  the  "quick  strike" 
troops,  trained  for  special  operations,  were 
whisked  Into  waiting  helicopters,  which  dis- 
appeared over  the  Nicaraguan  jungles. 
Julian  Lopez,  Cuba's  ambassador  to  Nicara- 
grua,  was  aboard. 

Exactly  26  days  later.  In  the  pre-dawn 
morning  of  Oct.  15,  the  most  Important 
bridge  over  the  Lempa  River  that  cuts  El 
Salvador  In  two  was  blown  up.  That  sup- 
posedly well-defended  bridge  connects  the 
lightly  populated  eastern  third  of  El  Salva- 
dor, facing  Nicaragua,  from  the  rest  of  the 
embattled  country  and  Its  capital.  San  Sal- 
vador. 

Castro's  scheme  may  have  classic  simplici- 
ty: use  the  500-  to  600-man  special  force  now 
In  Nicaragua  to  occupy,  without  possibility 
of  military  resistance,  the  eastern  third  of 
El  Salvador,  establish  a  Soviet-backed  com- 
munist government  and  use  It  to  rally  world 
support  for  the  so-called  Democratic  Revo- 
lutionary Front. 

Destruction  of  the  Puente  del  Oro,  one  of 
only  two  spans  over  the  mile-wide  Lempa, 
betrayed  a  made-ln-Cuba  professionalism.  If 
the  second  bridge  Is  also  blown,  the  eastern 
third  of  El  Salvador  will  be  beyond  rescue 
by  the  Salvadoran  army,  creating  Ideal  con- 
ditions for  infiltrating  Cubans  to  consoli- 
date control  by  the  Insurgents. 

Given  this  ominous  event.  President 
Reagan  faces  not  some  vague  future  crisis  in 
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the  deteriorating  Caribbean.  He  confronts 
an  acute  emergency  demanding  quick  deci- 
sion by  an  administration  that  has  not 
shown  much  sophistication  in  handling 
more  than  one  crisis  at  a  time. 

Last  spring  and  summer  the  White  House 
Ignored  the  threatening  Mideast  crisis  while 
it  tackled  the  budget  and  tax  cuts.  It  paid 
heavily  when  the  AW  ACS  crisis,  escalating 
almost  out  of  control,  sponged  up  all  the 
president's  attention  and  that  of  his  chief 
national  security  advisers  the  past  month. 

If  a  subterranean  Cuban  mvaslon  of  El 
Salvador  Is  In  the  of f ing— or  perhaps  started 
with  destruction  of  the  bridge— U.S.  coun- 
termeasures  far  beyond  the  dispatch  of  a 
mere  50  Army  advisers  confined  to  San  Sal- 
vador are  essential.  But  despite  tough  talk 
ever  since  Reagan  took  office,  the  adminis- 
tration is  far  short  of  agreement  on  what 
those  countermeasures  should  be. 

Last  spring  a  top  national  security  official 
returned  from  a  trip  to  El  Salvador  with 
this  somber  report:  a  Cuban  force  composed 
of  one  tank  company— comprising  20  to  30 
tanks — and  one  infantry  company  in  trucks 
or  armored  personnel  carriers  could  race  un- 
impeded from  Nicaragua  up  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Highway  through  a  comer  of  Honduras 
and  secure  eastern  El  Salvador  "In  36 
hours." 

No  predictions  are  being  heard  here  of 
any  such  overt,  blatant  Cuban  Invasion,  but 
under  the  heavy  cloud  cover  of  the  current 
rainy  season  it  is  not  ruled  out.  More  likely 
is  slow,  steady  inf  Utratlon.  sabotage  and  the 
isolation  of  the  eastern  third  of  El  Salvador, 
an  Intervention  that  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  mere  50  U.S.  military  advisers  Reagan 
sent  to  San  Salvador  despite  angry  re- 
proaches from  the  U.S.  Congress  to  keep 
hands  off.« 


SPECIAL  IMPACT  ASSISTANCE 
TO  LOCAL  AGENCIES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill.  H.R. 
4790,  to  authorize  a  program  of  special 
impact  assistance  to  local  agencies  af- 
fected by  large-scale  Departmer^t  of 
Defense  activities  or  projects. 

This  legislation  was  drafted  by  the 
Intergovemmental/Interagency  Task 
Force  on  Commimity  Assistance  of  the 
President's  Economic  Adjustment 
Committee,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  803  of  the  fiscal 
year  1981  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  (Public  Law  96-418). 

It  is  one  of  two  bills  proposed  by  the 
task  force.  The  first  bill  was  adopted 
by  the  House  on  June  27  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  defense  authorization  bill, 
and  provides  for  planning  grants  to 
States  and  local  communities  affected 
by  large-scale  expansions,  realine- 
ments  or  program  cancellations  at 
military  installations.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant provision  and  will  add  immeasur- 
ably to  our  defense  readiness. 

The  second  bill  is  the  one  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  and  is  the  equally  impor- 
tant followthrough  to  the  plaiming 
impact  legislation. 
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This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
E>efense  to  provide  impact  assistance 
in  the  form  of  direct  grant  assistance 
to  States  or  local  governments,  and 
also  by  guaranteeing  State  or  munici- 
pal indebtedness,  or  by  subsidizing  in- 
terest payments  on  obligations.  Such 
assistance  would  be  available  only 
where  the  Secretary  has  determined 
that  the  Defense  activities  impose  a 
requirement  on  the  local  community 
for  public  facilities  and  services  in 
excess  of  the  benefit  accruing  to  the 
area  from  the  activities,  and  that  such 
requirements  would  impose  an  unfair 
and  excessive  financial  burden  on  the 
community  based  on  equitable  local 
and  State  taxing  efforts. 

Local  communities  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  a  multiyear  facilities 
program  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
grants  would  be  mtule  to  a  duly  desig- 
nated fiscal  agent.  The  Secretary 
would  make  an  aimual  report  to  Con- 
gress detailing  each  project  approved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  increasingly 
sophisticated  growth  of  large  weapons 
defense  systems  and  installations, 
such  as  the  Trident,  the  MX  missile, 
military  uses  of  the  Space  Shuttle, 
and  others,  local  conununities  will  be 
asked  to  bear  an  increasing  impact  in 
terms  of  their  public  facilities  and 
services. 

The  largely  rural  area  of  northern 
Santa  Barbara  Coimty  in  my  district, 
for  example,  will  be  required  to  absorb 
approximately  7.700  new  direct  and 
secondary  employees  at  Vandenberg 
AFB  as  a  result  of  the  planned  devel- 
opment of  the  base  as  the  west  coast 
laimch  site  for  the  Space  Shuttle  and 
as  the  test  site  for  the  MX  missile. 
This  translates  to  an  estimated  12,300 
new  residents.  Studies  show  that  the 
nearest  town,  Lompoc,  will  need  to  in- 
crease its  housing  stock  by  43  percent 
to  handle  the  impact  of  Federal  pro- 
grams in  the  area  over  the  next  few 
years.  The  other  nearby  community. 
Santa  Maria,  will  face  similar  strains. 
Along  with  housing  will  be  the  need  to 
put  into  place  an  infrastructure  of 
public  facilities  and  services  such  as 
roads,  sewers,  and  water  lines,  fire, 
police,  hospital,  and  recreation  serv- 
ices. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
Federal  Government  bear  part  of  the 
cost  of  these  needed  facilities,  which 
will  also  contribute  to  the  overall  de- 
fense effort.  Recent  difficulties  in 
hiring  enough  qualified  people  to  work 
on  the  Space  Shuttle  program  at  Van- 
denberg—difficulties  at  least  partially 
related  to  the  lack  of  adequate  hous- 
ing and  public  facilities  in  the  area- 
demonstrate  the  critical  problem 
which  can  arise  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  program  as  this  bill  proposes  to  au- 
thorize. 

I  hope  we  can  remedy  that  situation 
through  the  speedy  adoption  of  this 
bill.* 
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SOUTH  BAY  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
HONORS  JUDGE  HUEY  SHEPARD 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOrrSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  Judge  Huey  P.  Shepard, 
who  is  being  honored  this  Thursday 
night  at  a  dinner  hosted  by  the  South 
Bay  (California)  Bar  Association. 
Judge  Shepard  is  retiring  from  his  po- 
sition on  the  Los  Angeles  Superior 
Court  after  15  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice as  a  judge. 

Judge  Shepard  was  bom  in  Jeffer- 
son. Tex.,  in  1936  and  moved  to  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  at  the  age  of  12.  He  at- 
tended Long  Beach  Polytechnic 
School  and  then  received  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  California  State  Uni- 
versity at  Long  Beach.  He  went  on  to 
receive  his  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
and  soon  began  to  practice  law  in  Long 
Beach.  In  1965  he  became  a  referee  in 
the  Juvenile  court  of  Los  Angeles 
County  Superior  Court.  Three  years 
later  he  became  commissioner  of  the 
same  court.  In  April  of  1971.  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan  nominated  him  to  the 
Compton  Municipal  Court,  where  he 
served  for  4  years.  Then,  in  October  of 
1975.  Governor  Brown  nominated 
Judge  Shepard  to  the  superior  court. 

Judge  Shepard  has  been  known  as  a 
judge  who  has  always  regretted  that 
there  is  too  little  done  to  catch  poten- 
tial criminal  offenders  at  a  very  early 
age,  before  they  become  hardened 
criminals,  and  convincing  them  to  stay 
on  the  right  side  of  the  law.  I  know 
that  my  district,  my  State,  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  could  use  a  lot 
more  judges  with  that  attitude. 

My  wife,  Lee,  and  I  offer  a  heartfelt 
thanks  to  Judge  Shepard,  his  wife. 
Elaine,  and  children.  Dawn  and  Huey. 
Jr.« 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  NUCLEAR  REGULA- 
TORY COMMISSION 


speech  op 

HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OP  COMWECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  intention  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  2330,  the  bill  reauthorizing  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
which  would  eliminate  the  interim  op- 
erating authority  now  in  the  bill  to  be 
considered  on  the  House  floor. 

That  amendment,  to  strike  section 
12  of  the  substitute,  H.R.  4255.  will 
also  be  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
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Massachusetts,  Mr.  MAWcry.  Before 
my  coUeafues  make  their  decisions  on 
this  ameiiuinenl,  I  urge  them  to  take 
into  consideration  the  very  important 
findings  (of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  on  this  issue.  On  Oc- 
tober 7.  the  full  Government  Oper- 
ations approved,  by  voice  vote,  an 
oversight  report  entitled  "Licensing 
Speedup,  Safety  Delay:  NRC  Over- 
sight." 

That  r<port  received  strong  biparti- 
san supp<  irt.  It  was  filed  earlier  today 
and  will  oe  available  in  printed  form 
tomorrow  morning.  In  order  to  make 
sure  that  Members  of  the  House  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  and  consider 
the  highly  significant  findings  and 
conclusioTs  of  that  report  before 
debate  or  H.R.  2330,  however,  I  am  in- 
cluding In  these  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks the  chapter  setting  forth  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  that 
report. 

I  certanly  hope  the  Members  will 
read  the  -eport  in  its  entirety  in  order 
to  fully  understand  the  results  of  the 
investigaiion  conducted  by  the  sub- 
commitea  which  I  chair.  But  I  ask  you 
to  at  least  review  these  crucial  find- 
ings and  lonclusions  prior  to  voting  on 
my  amen  Iment  to  H.R.  2330: 

rv.  Findings  and  Conclusions 

Based  on  the  subcommittee  oversight  in- 
vestigatior  and  its  review  of  the  record,  the 
committee  finds  and  concludes  that: 

1.  The  celay  likely  to  be  experienced  by 
utilities  in  obtaining  operating  licenses  for 
physically  completed  nuclear  powerplants 
has  been  i  lubstantially  exaggerated.  Conse- 
quently, the  purported  cost  to  electricity 
consumers  of  this  delay  also  has  l>een  over- 
stated by  1  lundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Pew  plajits  will  even  arguably  be  delayed 
by  the  Ni  clear  Regulatory  Commission  li- 
censing piocess.  Instead  of  the  13  delayed 
plants  prtjected  by  the  industry  and  the 
NRC  earlier  this  year,  no  more  than  six 
plants  are  even  projected  to  be  delayed  now. 
Further  sljppage  in  construction  completion 
likely  will  reduce  that  number.  Likewise, 
the  magnitude  of  the  overall  delay  is  dra- 
matically less  than  repeatedly  claimed  by 
the  industt-y.  Rather  than  some  90  to  104  re- 
actor-mon.hs  of  licensing  delay,  no  more 
than  23  ar  d  probably  fewer  than  23  reactor- 
months  oq  delay  will  be  experienced  for  an 
all  NRC-r^lated  reasons.  The  maximum  cost 
projected  In  the  August  NRC  report  for  li- 
censing ddlay  at  all  plants  besides  Diablo 
Canyon  would  be  some  $181.5  million,  in- 
stead of  tie  $2  to  $3  bUlion  cost  originally 
suggested  By  the  industry. 

Even  thit  period  of  delay  is  largely  com- 
posed of  t  le  15  months  of  delay  anticipated 
to  have  b(«n  borne  by  the  two  reactors  at 
the  Diablii  Canyon  site  in  California.  The 
Committe;  has  found  that  the  principal 
reason  foi  the  prolongation  of  NRC  pro- 
ceedings a  I  that  site  has  been  the  resolution 
of  the  vitil  safety  questions  related  to  the 
seismic  th  reat  at  the  Diablo  site.  The  Com- 
mittee rej  icts  any  suggestion  that  the  reso- 
lution of  he  vital  safety  questions  related 
to  the  selimlc  issue  constitutes  delay.  Utili- 
ties that  \iish  to  avoid  lengthy  NRC  analy- 
ses of  seismic  conditions  would  be  well-ad- 
vised to  avoid  siting  reactors  near  signifi- 
cant earth  quake  faults. 
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There  are  only  four  other  cases  where 
modest  delay  may  be  occasioned  by  the  com- 
pletion of  NRC  licensing  proceedings  San 
Onofre,  Susquehanna,  Summer  and  Water- 
ford.  The  total  delay  for  those  plants  will  be 
eight  months  or  less. 

The  Committee  has  found  that  significant 
safety  questions  remain  outstanding  at  a 
number  of  supposedly  delayed  plants.  As  de- 
tailed in  this  report,  there  are  significant 
construction  deficiences  at  Zlmmer  that  are 
just  now  being  verified  by  the  NRC,  with  re- 
medial action  by  the  utUity  far  from  com- 
plete; construction  problems  also  have 
plagued  the  Comanche  Peak  Site;  emergen- 
cy planning  and  seismic  questions  remain  at 
Diablo  Canyon  and  at  3an  Onofre;  ques- 
tions about  the  strength  of  the  containment 
building  at  McOuire  necessitated  the  hear- 
ing about  which  that  utility  publicly  com- 
plained and  led  to  the  NRC  requirement  for 
further  study;  doubts  that  emergency  evac- 
uation is  feasible  for  the  Shoreham  plant  on 
Long  Island  have  not  been  laid  to  rest.  All 
of  those  problems  are  at  the  plants  which 
the  industry  has  touted  as  "delayed"  and 
obstructed  from  operation  by  the  NRC. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  has  found 
that  the  utilities  themselves  in  some  cases 
bear  the  responsibility  for  having  delayed 
those  very  proceedings  about  which  they 
complain.  As  NRC  officials  have  had  several 
occasions  to  warn  Industry  officials,  delays 
by  the  utilities  themselves  in  resolving  out- 
standing safety  questions  and  the  industry 
tendency  to  misstate  construction  comple- 
tion schedules,  as  documented  in  this 
report,  delay  the  NRC  licensing  proceeding. 

Finally,  the  Committee  has  found  that 
the  magnitude  of  whatever  delay  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  NRC— even  including  the 
time  taken  to  resolve  significant  safety 
issues  such  as  seismic  threat  and  emergency 
planning— is  a  small  fraction  of  the  delay 
caused  by  utUity  errors,  management  prob- 
lems and  marketplace  rea'ities  such  as  cap- 
ital acquisition. 

These  facts  suggest  that  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry has  attempted  to  blame  the  NRC  for 
problems  that  lie  within  the  industry  and 
the  energy  marketplace.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  nuclear  industry  has  financial  problems 
today.  It  is  also  apparent  that  many  fossil- 
experienced  utilities  venturing  into  the  nu- 
clear arena  have  been  troubled  by  the  unex- 
pected complexity  and  novelty  of  nuclear 
technology.  It  is  demonstrable  that  nuclear 
plants  are  taking  longer  to  build  and  get  on 
line  than  anticipated  by  the  utilities.  What 
has  not  been  demonstrated  in  any  substan- 
tive way  by  the  industry  is  that  those  ex- 
tended schedules  are  the  fault  of  the  NRC, 
its  processes,  or  citizens  who  raise  safety 
questions  as  legal  interveners. 

2.  The  NRC  response  to  the  alleged  prob- 
lem of  licensing  delay  has  been  misguided. 
Its  actions  and  proposals  may  be  detrimen- 
tal to  safety  over  the  long  term,  and  they 
risk  undermining  public  confidence  in  the 
Commission  and  the  licensing  process. 

The  myriad  NRC  steps  to  deal  with  the 
purported  problems  of  delay  chiefly  include 
three  proposals:  a  return  to  permitting  reac- 
tors to  begin  operation  without  the  Com- 
missioners' direct  approval,  a  practice  aban- 
doned after  the  TMI  accident;  efforts  to 
trim  the  hearing  process  by  restricting  the 
rights  of  interveners  and  the  hearing 
boards;  and  a  legislative  proposal  for  inter- 
im operating  license  authority. 

The  first  proposal  directly  reverses  a 
major  reconunendation  that  emerged  from 
the  Three  Mile  Island  accident  by  removing 
the    five    NRC    commissioners    themselves 
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from  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  decid- 
ing that  a  reactor  and  a  utUity  are  safe  and 
ready  for  operation  before  that  reactor  is 
placed  into  operation.  After-the-fact  review, 
as  some  Commissioners  have  conceded, 
laoks  public  credibility.  And  as  one  Commis- 
sioner told  the  subcommittee,  that  and  re- 
lated actions  risk  turning  the  NRC  into  the 
kind  of  "licensing  sweatshop"  it  was  before 
TMI. 

The  second  set  of  proposals,  to  trim  time 
from  the  licensing  hearings  involving  inter- 
veners, is  misdirected.  The  NRC  has  made 
no  factual  demonstration  that  it  has  been  or 
Is  now  the  role  of  interveners  that  is  at  fault 
for  the  delay  now  projected  for  new  reactor 
licenses.  Its  near-reflexive  assault  on  inter- 
veners appears  to  be  its  own  effort  to  find  a 
scapegoat  for  the  purported  problem  of  li- 
censing delay.  Again,  the  Committee  is  com- 
pelled to  reject  the  notion  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  such  important  safety-related  ques- 
tions as  seismic  issues,  "hydrogen  bum" 
problems,  construction  quality,  equipment 
adequacy  and  emergency  planning  consti- 
tute unwarranted  delay.  Resolution  of  those 
questions  instead  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
NRC's  statutory  mission.  And  the  record 
before  the  Committee  shows  conclusively 
that  the  role  of  interveners  has  been  impor- 
tant in  raising,  analyzing  and  resolving 
these  vital  safety  questions. 

The  NRC  proposal  for  interim  operating 
license  authority  appears  to  be  a  remedy 
without  a  reason.  At  this  juncture,  it  ap- 
pears highly  unlikely  that  there  are  any 
plants  which  will  be  in  a  licensing/construc- 
tion posture  to  benefit  from  any  such  inter- 
im authority.  Not  only  is  that  authority  not 
useful.  It  is  also  detrimental  to  public  confi- 
dence in  the  NRC  and  the  long-term  safety 
of  the  industry.  Allowing  a  reactor  to  be  op- 
erated while  citizens  continue  to  litigate  the 
question  of  whether  the  reactor  is  safe 
enough  to  be  operated  cannot  possibly  add 
to  the  public  conviction  that  the  licensing 
process  is  a  fair  one.  The  understandable 
public  conclusion  from  such  a  procedure 
will  be  that  the  NRC  licensing  process  is  a 
pre-determined  sham. 

3.  Safety-related  NRC  programs  and  the 
inspection  of  operating  nuclear  reactors— 
the  true  mission  of  the  NRC— have  re- 
mained behind  schedule  at  the  same  time 
the  NRC's  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
the  supposed  problem  of  licensing  delay. 
The  problem  of  slippage  in  safety-related 
programs  clearly  antedates  the  recent 
debate  over  licensing  delays,  going  back  in 
some  cases  for  years. 

Many  of  the  delayed  safety  actions  spring 
from  the  lessons  of  the  Three  Mile  Island 
accident.  The  record  l>efore  the  Committee 
suggests  that  the  NRC  and  the  utilities' 
commitment  to  learn  from  that  severe  acci- 
dent has  waned  as  the  memory  of  tht  acci- 
dent fades.  That  tendency  has  been  exacer- 
bated by  the  excessive  and  unfounded  diver- 
sion of  NRC  attention  and  energy  to  the 
question  of  licensing  delay. 


4.  The  conduct  of  the  industry  and  the 
NRC  in  the  matter  of  alleged  licensing 
delay  have  not  been  in  the  best  Interests  of 
either  the  public  or  the  industry. 

As  this  Committee  has  been  obliged  to  ob- 
serve too  often  in  the  past,  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission's  statutory  mandate  is 
the  protection  of  public  health  and  safety 
and  safeguarding  the  environment.  Its  stat- 
utory mandate  does  not  entail  promotion  of 
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the  nuclear  industry  unless  that  is  demon- 
strably consistent  with  the  public  health 
and  safety  and  environmental  preservation. 

The  series  of  events  arising  from  the  in- 
dustry's public  campaign  regarding  the  li- 
censing delay  has  not  reflected  well  on  the 
NRC's  grasp  of  its  mission.  The  NRC  should 
not  be  apologetic  about  the  need  to  resolve 
important  safety  questions.  The  NRC 
should  not  begrudge  citizens  their  desire  to 
speak  and  to  be  heard  on  questions  of  safety 
affecting  their  lives,  homes  and  families. 

Those  observations  are  not  in  any  way  di- 
minished by  reference  to  economic  argu- 
ments. It  is  apparent  that  the  principal  jus- 
tification used  by  both  the  industry  and  the 
NRC  for  urging  expedited  licensing  of  new 
reactors  has  been  financial.  The  possible  in- 
cremental cost  to  consumers  of  "delay"  has 
been  repeatedly  cited  and  exaggerated  as  a 
basis  for  expeditng  licensing.  Yet  the  facts 
before  the  Committee  suggest  that  genuine 
economic  analysis  supports  caution  and  ex- 
haustive study  prior  to  licensing,  not  rushed 
or  truncated  proceedings. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  a  single  major  acci- 
dent such  as  the  TMI  accident  costs  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers  many  times  the  cost 
legitimately  attributable  to  NRC  licensing 
hearings  and  citizen  contentions  about 
safety  problems. 

The  record  before  the  Committee  suggests 
that   intervenors   and   the   NRC   licensing 
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process  have  contributed  to  the  resolution 
of  a  number  of  safety  problems.  If  any  one 
of  those  had  been  left  unresolved  by  an  ex- 
pedited process  and  resulted  in  a  major  acci- 
dent, the  economic  folly  of  such  expedition 
would  be  painfully  manifest. 

At  the  time  of  this  report  the  owners  of 
TMI  and  the  utility  industry  are  seeking  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  pay  over  one  billion  dollars  in  costs 
arising  from  just  one  accident  at  a  nuclear 
plant.  It  Is  therefore  particularly  Ill-advised 
now  to  advocate  any  steps  which  Increase 
the  possibility  that  a  potential  cause  of  an 
accident  could  be  overlooked  prior  to  licens- 
ing. 

Moreover,  as  the  record  plainly  reflects,  it 
is  equally  ill-timed  to  devote  resources  to 
riishing  more  plants  on  line  at  a  time  when 
basic  safety  programs  and  the  Inspection  of 
reactors  already  operating  are  not  being 
fully  implemented.  If  the  next  major  acci- 
dent can  be  shown  to  be  a  result  of  any  of 
these  slippages  by  the  NRC,  both  the  NRC 
and  the  industry  wUl  bear  a  significant  eco- 
nomic responsibUlty  to  consumers  and  tax- 
payers for  their  misdirected  efforts  of 
recent  months. 

Going  beyond  cost,  the  Committee  again 
must  observe  that  the  long-term  viability  of 
the  nuclear  power  generation  industry  de- 
pends on  achieving  the  necessary  level  of 
public    acceptance    and   confidence    in    Its 
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safety.  Pew  In  the  Industry  today  are  con- 
tent with  current  public  attitudes  toward 
nuclear  power.  Improvement  of  citizen  con- 
fidence in  nuclear  power  ought  to  be  a 
major  agenda  Item  for  the  Industry. 

The  actions  of  the  Industry  over  the  past 
few  months  have  not  advanced  that  goal,  as 
these  examples  illustrate:  Utilities  have 
failed  to  correct  significant  and  longstand- 
ing construction  deficiencies.  Utilities  have 
failed  to  implement  warning  systems  and 
evacuation  plans  as  clearly  required  by  the 
NRC  in  light  of  the  Three  Mile  Island  expe- 
rience. Six  and  a  half  years  after  the 
Browns'  Perry  fire,  not  all  utilities  have 
fully  implemented  the  new  fire  protection 
actions  required  by  the  lessons  of  that 
major  accident. 

Yet  despite  these  and  other  safety-related 
deficiencies  in  the  industry,  nuclear  propo- 
nents have  loudly  and  inaccurately  com- 
plained because  additional  plants  are  not 
being  rushed  into  operation.  In  the  Commit- 
tee view,  this  Is  not  the  way  to  convince  the 
public  of  the  Industry's  commitment  to 
safety.  As  many  In  the  Industry  well  know, 
the  next  major  accident  could  be  the  last. 
Public  acceptance  of  the  industry  likely 
would  not  survive  another  TMI.  Prevention 
of  that  next  major  accident  should  there- 
fore be  the  principal  aim  of  all  in  the  indus- 
try and  in  the  NRC* 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE      9  7^^     CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  October  14,  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  . 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D..  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  unite  in  silent  prayer  for  the 
President  as  he  meets  in  the  summit  con- 
ference In  Mexico,  for  Senator  Talmadge 
on  the  loss  of  his  mother,  and  for  the 
family  of  Senator  Chiles  whose  grandson 
was  born  prematurely  at  26  weeks. 

Heavenly  Father,  whose  love  is  uncon- 
ditional, impartial  and  everlasting,  I 
pray  for  the  beloved  men  and  women  who 
constitute  our  large  Senate  family.  May 
Thy  blessing  rest  upon  them  and  their 
loved  ones.  Thou  knowest  those  who  are 
hurting.  Where  there  is  estrangement 
between  husband  and  wife  bring  recon- 
ciliation. Where  parents  and  children  are 
alienated  bring  forgiveness.  Where  there 
is  illness  bring  healing.  He'p  those  facing 
difficulty  with  finances.  Where  there  is 
disappointment,  discouragement  or  de- 
spair, give  hope.  Where  there  is  tragedy, 
comfort.  For  those  who  are  ready  to  give 
up  because  they  see  no  meaning  or  pur- 
pose bring  reassurance.  Renew  weary 
minds,  hearts,  and  bodies. 

Gracious  God,  thank  Thee  for  all  the 
faithful  people  who  make  the  business 
of  the  Senate  function.  Thank  Thee  for 
those  who  work  in  the  Senate  offices  in 
this  building  or  on  the  grounds.  Encour- 
age them  in  the  knowledge  that  each  is 
important  to  the  effective  operation  of 
government.  Help  us  to  appreciate  each 
other,  to  serve  each  other,  to  love  each 
other.  In  the  name  of  Him  Who  lived  to 
serve.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  i.^  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  are  special  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  two  Senators,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  and 
Mr.  Bentsen  of  Texas,  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  time  allocated 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators  on  spe- 
cial orders,  there  is  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  providing  for  the  period  for 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
to  extend  not  past  the  hour  of  10  a.m.. 
in  which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

After  that,  Mr.  President,  under  the 
order  previously  granted,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1196.  with  the 
Glenn  amendment  No.  560  pending,  to 
be  followed  by  an  unprinted  Hart  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that 
the  Senate  will  conclude  its  consideration 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  today  and 
obtain  final  passage. 


SIGNIFICANT  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
road  to  the  end  of  the  session  looks  long- 
er and  longer,  and  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  travel  on.  progress,  however 
slight.  beco.Ties  the  name  of  the  game. 
Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
Senate  made  significant  progress. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Senator  Percy,  and  with  the  able  assist- 
ance of  the  distinguished  ranking  mem- 
ber. Senator  Pell,  the  Senate  moved 
toward  final  passage  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bill.  And  it  is  still  my  hope  that 
we  can  conclude  that  during  the  day 
todav,  perhaps  even  before  the  end  of 
the  day  today,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  other  matters. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  various  committee  chair- 
men, and  particularly  that  of  the  dis- 
tinguished cha-rman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Hmfield,  it 
was  possible  for  the  leadership  to  an- 
nounce a  tentative  schedule  for  the  ap- 


propriations process.  It  is  my  hope  that 
that  schedule  will  serve  as  a  blueprint 
for  the  efficient  management  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  in  an  expeditious  man- 
ner, and  the  completion  of  that  process 
in  a  minimum  amount  of  time. 

I  intend  to  confer  with  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  to  obtain 
his  views  on  the  time  for  a  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress.  That  date 
will  be  influenced  in  large  measure  by 
our  ability  to  deal  with  the  appropriation 
bills.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  special  heed 
to  the  tentative  schedule  or  blueprint  for 
the  management  of  the  appropriation 
bills  as  suggested  on  yesterday. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say.  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  to  do 
these  things  if  we  are  going  to  get  out 
at  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quirement for  my  time.  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  under 
the  standing  order. 

I  see  no  Senator  seeking  recognition. 
I  will  inquire  of  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader  if  he  wishes  additicnsd 
time. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  have  no  comments,  Mr. 
President,  other  than  to  say  that  I  do 
hope  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  able  to  keep  within  his  schedule. 
Again,  while  Washington,  DC,  is  a  beau- 
tiful citv  and  we  all  love  it  dearly,  the 
hills  of  Vermont  at  any  time  of  the  year 
beckon,  and  around  Christmas  time  they 
beckon  all  the  more. 

I  hope  that  the  maiority  leader  will 
be  able  to  spend  his  time  in  the  hills  of 
Tennessee  and  I  spend  my  time  in  the 
hills  of  Vermont  during  the  Christmas 
period. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  minority  leader 
( Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  is  going  to  address 
the  Senate.  I  have  no  requirement  for 

time. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  here. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  sug- 
gest this,  if  the  Senator  will  yield:  I.  too. 
have  been  told  that  the  minority  leader 
wishes  to  keep  his  time  under  the  stand- 
ing order.  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  time  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  minority  leader  under  the 
standing  order  be  aggregated  to  the  time 
given  him  this  morning  under  the  special 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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time  then  will  be  a  total 
instead  of  15  minutes. 
pro  tempore.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 
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per  nits 


not  excuse  or  permit  such  unconscion- 
able acts  under  the  treaty. 

Third,  a  point  that  friends  and  foes 
alike  should  heed  is  that  this  conven- 
tion would  apply  to  Communist  and  non- 
Communist  nations  alike.  And  I  want 
to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  this 
Senator  intends  to  speak  out  loud  and 
clear  regarding  any  Communist  trans- 
gressions of  the  spirit  or  letter  of  this 
convention. 

Mr.  President,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion stands  as  an  affirmation  of  human 
rights,  and  a  movement  toward  interna- 
tional protection  of  human  life.  Ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  would  enhance  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  a  leader 
in  the  cause  of  human  rights. 

Certainly,  ratification  would  aid  in 
the  credibility  and  overall  strength  of 
international  law. 

The  treaty  Is  not  a  plot  by  Communist 
sympathizers  or  bleeding  hearts,  nor  is 
it  an  attempt  to  abridge  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Americans  by  allowing 
indiscriminate  extraditions  and  inter- 
national trials.  No  treaty— and  I  mean 
none — can  override  any  constitutional 
rights  of  Americans. 

Those  who  would  seek  to  invalidate 
the  benefits  of  the  treaty  by  engaging  in 
these  ill-conceived  exercises  in  sophistry 
must  not  prevent  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  any  longer.  The 
United  States  must  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

I   thank   the  distinguished   majority 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  being  charged  against  either  the 
standing  order  or  the  special  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
•inanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


sich 


ORDE31  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  under 
the  special  order  in  favor  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  be  added  to 
the  time  allocated  previously  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  will  mean.  then, 
that  the  minority  leader,  in  the  sequence 
of  arrangements  will  have  15  minutes 
plus  15  minutes  plus  10  minutes,  or  a 
total  of  40  minutes.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  should  like  to  change 
the  order  in  sequence  of  this  morning's 
activity,  and  I  make  the  following 
request: 

I  ask  unan-mous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  ox 
routine  morning  business,  to  extend  not 
past  10  a.m.,  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  previously  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  10  o'clock,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  be  recognized  under  the 
time  arrangements  heretofore  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  minority  leader,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  S.  1196, 
imder  the  terms  and  conditions  previous- 
ly described. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  routine  morning  business. 


U.S.  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
speaking  today  in  support  of  the  philos- 
ophy for  U.S.  energy  development  re- 
cently expressed  by  Secretary  Edwards  at 
the  Herald  Tribune  Conference  in  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Edwards  correctly  analyzes  our 
energy  situation  as  one  of  the  best  served 
by  the  free  market  system.  I  believe  that 
coal,  oil,  gsis,  nuclear,  and  all  of  the  re- 
newable fuels  can  all  prosper,  given  the 
will  of  our  Government  to  allow  the 
markets  freedom  to  select  and  allocate 
appropriate  resources  under  normal 
economic  conditions. 

Our  Nation  is  moving  away  from  im- 
ported energy  through  the  efforts  of  all 
consumers  to  r;onserve  fuels.  Although 
cheap  energy  is  no  longer  available,  we 
are  doing  more  with  less.  I,  for  one,  ex- 
pect that  trend  to  continue  with  direct 
Government  aid  to  only  those  high  po- 
tential resources  burdened  by  current 
need  for  risk-laden  research  to  bring 
them  to  fruition. 

Finally,  it  is  the  will  of  this  country  to 
take  those  steps  necessary  to  prepare  for 
the  possibility  of  supply  interruption.  We 
are  doing  so  by  exploring,  discovering, 
and  bringing  to  market  needed  energy 
resources.  I  commend  Secretary  Edwards 
in  his  efforts  to  establish  an  energy  pol- 
icy that  seeks  lO  strengthen  this  Nation's 
energy  security  and  thereby  provide 
the  security  of  our  commitments  inter- 
nationally. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Secretary's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Speech   by   James   B.   Edwards 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  visiting  here  with  you. 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  of  talking  with 
you  today  about  the  Reagan  Administration's 
energy  policy. 

We're  proud  of  the  accomplishments  we've 
made  as  a  nation  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  Administration.  Last  week, 
there  were  4.249  drilling  rigs  at  work  In  the 
United  States,  more  than  at  any  time  since 
the  oil  Industry  began  keeping  records.  And 
were  optimistic  that  as  we  continue  dis- 
mantling the  onerous  regulatory  edifice  that 
has  sapped  our  nation  of  Its  creative  ener- 
gies, and  as  we  cut  federal  spending,  indus- 
try will  have  even  more  market  Incentives 


to  seek  out  and  produce  oil.  gas.  coal  and 
other  reoources. 

Proaucilon  is  one  plUar  of  our  energy 
poUcy.  Conservation  is  the  other.  The  tree 
marnet  is  encouraging  Americans  to  con- 
serve. We  re  conhueni  ..nat  as  we  jemvigoravC 
the  tree  maritet  we  il  witness  even  greater 
savings. 

Beiore  telling  you  more  about  our  domes- 
tic commitment  to  ending  the  siege  men- 
tality that  we  have  aU  ll»ed  with  since  the 
1973  oU  crisis.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  aoout 
the  overall  world  energy  outioolt.  L«t  me 
assure  you  at  the  outset  that  the  United 
States  takes  its  commitment  to  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agency,  to  its  friends  and 
aUles,  very  seriously.  We  share  the  respon- 
sibility lor  reaucing  woriowide  vuinerauuliy 
and  for  encouraging  exploration. 

The  outlooK  for  tne  next  ten  years  indi- 
cates that  imported  oil  will  provide  a  de- 
clining proportion  of  American  energy  re- 
quirements, it  isn't  our  policy  to  make  pre- 
cise— out  inherently  unreailzaoie — predic- 
tions about  import  levels,  let,  there  is  am- 
ple evidence  that  we  are  making  progress. 
Between  1977  and  1980,  our  oil  Imports  fell 
by  more  than  2.3  million  oarrels  a  aay.  For 
the  first  nme  months  of  this  year,  they  are 
down  stUl  further.  If  the  crude  oil  we  are 
buying  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Is  excluded,  our  imports  so  far  this  year  are 
down  21  percent  compared  to  last  year. 

For  the  balance  of  the  decade,  there  may 
be  fluctuations  In  imports  but  we  are  con- 
fident that  we  will  never  return  to  the  8.6 
million  barrel  a  day  level  In  1977.  The  over- 
all  trend  is  aefinitely  downward. 

Contrary  to  the  prophecies  of  the  dooms- 
dayers,  we  believe  that  there  are  silU  enor- 
mous quantities  of  oil  and  gas  waiting  to  !•» 
discovered  and  added  to  worid  re^^erves.  There 
may  be  only  a  few  giant  oil  fields  awaiting 
discovery,  but  there  are  unexplolted  offshore 
fields  as  well  as  hundreds  of  onshore  sites  In 
North  and  South  America,  Africa  and  Asia. 

It  is  not  often  realized  that  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  the  world  3  drilling  activity  is  con- 
centrated In  North  America;  three-quarters 
of  It  in  the  United  States  alone.  If  other  na- 
tions provided  as  hospitable  a  climate  for 
business  as  the  United  States,  were  con- 
vinced oil  companies  would  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge and  find  new  sources  of  oil  that  would 
help  relieve  many  of  the  lesser  developed 
countries  of  the  ruinous  financial  burden 
they  mu3t  shoulder  in  order  to  pay  for  im- 
ported oil. 

Large  volumes  I't  hydrocarbons  have  been 
discovered  since  1973  In  Egypt.  Tunisia,  Aus- 
tralia, Mexico.  Venezuela,  and  the  South 
China  Sea.  In  North  America,  there  are 
promising  areas  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Canada's  Hlbernla  field  is  one  of  the  largest 
finds  In  recent  history. 

Advances  in  technology — like  a  recently 
dedicated  rig  that  is  designed  to  drill  to  an 
unprecedented  50.000  feet — will  make  It  pos- 
sible to  exploit  resources  that,  until  now,  we 
have  ruled  out.  A  wholp  new  concept  of  busi- 
ness Is  emerging  as  we  begin  drlUlng  for 
deeper  oil. 

As  President  Reagan  said  during  the  elec- 
tion campaign :  "Our  physical  supply  of  fuels 
has  not  run  out — only  our  supply  of  cheap 
fuels  has."  It  will  cost  us  more  to  produce 
energy,  but  we  arc  convinced  we  are  not 
about  to  run  out  of  natural  resources. 

We  have  faith  In  ourselves  and  In  our 
friends.  Nonetheless,  there's  a  need  for  con- 
tinued vigilance  to  protect  the  Free  World 
from  unanticipated  oil  supply  disruptions. 
We  intend  to  fill  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  possible;  this 
week  we  expect  to  add  the  two  hundred  mil- 
lionth barrel  of  oU.  We've  added  90  million 
of  those  barrels  to  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  since  coming  Into  oflSce  in  January. 

While  trying  to  maximize  the  production 
of  oil,  the  Reagan  Administration's  policy 
is  to  encourage  the  development  of  aU  our 


domestic  energy  resources.  Our  National 
Energy  Policy  nan,  wnlcb  we  submitted  to 
Congress  In  July,  calls  on  us  to  strengthen 
our  security  by  reducing  our  vulnerability. 
Within  not  too  many  years  we  may  achie.e 
energy  self-sufficiency.  Through  competitive 
market  pressures  ano  Indlviaual  choice,  we 
envision  oil.  gas,  coal,  nuclear  and  a  whole 
host  of  renewable  resources  competing  In 
the  market  place,  without  subsidy  and  regu- 
latory constrictions.  Consumers,  not  the  gov- 
ernment, win  make  the  choices  about  what 
fuels  are  most  economical  and  efficient  to  use. 

In  short,  this  Administration  has  no  blue- 
print to  force  upon  the  nation  and  the  world. 
When  the  government  Intervenes  the  result 
is  gasoline  lines,  erroneous  predictions  about 
shortages  of  natural  gas  and  economic 
malaise. 

As  he  promised  during  the  election  cam- 
paign last  year.  President  Reagan  Is  moving 
ahead  to  dismantle  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. As  he  said  In  his  speech  to  the  na- 
tion last  week,  "We  do  not  need  an  Energy 
Department  to  solve  our  energy  problems  as 
long  as  we  let  the  forces  of  the  marketplace 
work  without  undue  interference."  We  be- 
lieve that,  instead  of  solving  problems,  the 
Department  ckf  Energy  has  been  complicat- 
ing them. 

Due  to  the  economic  situation,  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  us  to  speed  up  the  process 
of  deciding  how  to  keep  his  promise.  Essen- 
tial national  security  functions  and  long- 
term  high-risk  research  and  development 
will  continue.  There  will  always  be  a  focal 
point  in  the  government  for  managing 
emergencies  and  dealing  with  International 
energy  matters. 

Since  January  we  have  been  reducing  the 
size  of  the  Department  of  Energy  and  elimi- 
nating Its  regulatory  functions.  We've  al- 
ready decontrolled  oil  and  are  taking  steps 
to  eliminate  government  price  controls  on 
gas. 

With  decontrol  of  oil.  prices  more  ac- 
curately reflect  the  real  cost  of  the  resource. 
As  prices  rise  to  market  levels,  people  are 
looking  more  closely  at  bow  they  consume. 
For  the  first  time  In  years,  service  stations 
are  engaged  in  price  wars  with  each  other, 
a  vibrant  Indication  of  bow  competition  Is 
advantageous  to  the  consumer. 

Spurred  on  by  the  new  free  market  In 
prices  and  Improved  fuel  economy,  U.S.  gaso- 
line demand  for  the  flrst  flve  months  of  this 
year  was  170,000  barrels  a  day  lower  than 
last  year.  Overall,  U.S.  oil  consumption  av- 
eraged 16.1  million  barrels  a  day  during  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year,  down  from 
nearly  19  million  barrels  a  day  In  1978. 

Decontrol  of  oil  has  also  provided  Indus- 
try with  the  incentive  to  explore  and  develop 
new  resources.  In  June,  more  than  6,900 
wells  were  drilled  In  the  United  States,  a  40 
percent  increase  over  last  year.  More  than 
575  new  rigs  began  operation  during  the 
flrst  five  months  after  decontrol.  And  the 
number  of  seismic  crews  at  work  has  also 
increased  sharply;  In  August,  we  had  735 
crews  at  work.  30%  more  than  a  year 
earlier. 

To  encourage  even  more  exploration,  we've 
announced  a  new  accelerated  5-year  offshore 
leasing  program.  To  date,  only  20  million  of 
the  1.1  billion  acres  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  have  been  leased.  Yet,  those 
areas  alone  supply  nearly  10  percent  of  our 
domestic  oil  production  and  over  20  percent 
of  our  gas.  We  can  open  these  vast  offshore 
areas  without  undue  risk  to  the  environment 
and  with  proper  consideration  for  compet- 
ing social  and  economic  Interests. 

Onshore  too,  we've  already  announced  a 
vastly  accelerated  exploratory  program.  In 
December,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
will  open  for  bids,  15  million  acres  within 
the  National  Petroleum  Reserve  A  in  Alaska, 
ending  a  15-year  moratorium  on  federal  oil 
and  gas  leasing  In  that  state.  Additional  sales 
wlU  be  held  next  year. 


The  President  has  before  him  a  recom- 
menoation  that  he  ask  congress  to  approve 
an  accelerated  phased  decontrol  of  natural 
gas  prices.  Since  19 j8.  when  Congress  voted 
to  aecontrol  the  price  of  aeep  gas  and  other 
types  of  new  gas.  Industry  has  had  an  In- 
centive to  increase  exploration  for  them. 
The  sooner  we  .itart  decontrolling  all  cate- 
gories of  gas.  the  sooner  we  wiU  see  our 
proven  reserve  levels  increase.  We  won't 
know  how  large  our  gas  reserves  are  untU 
we  decontrol. 

Decontrol  will  raise  the  price  of  gas,  but 
much  less — in  the  long-run — than  If  we  wait 
until  1985,  as  the  current  law  stipulates. 
Americans  have  a  choice  between  an  Inter- 
est-free Installment  plan,  or  having  to 
assume  an  Intolerable  financial  burden  in 
1985. 

As  you  know,  we're  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  coal.  Between  1978  and  1980  our 
production  Increased  by  24  percent  and 
despite  a  decline  in  metallurgical  coal  ex- 
ports, the  burgeoning  Increase  in  steam  coal 
purchases  has  led  to  a  125  percent  growth 
m  exports  in  the  last  three  years.  That's 
indicative  of  our  foreign  customers'  faith  In 
our  ability  to  become  a  reliable,  economical 
supplier. 

We  welcome  foreign  investment  In  de- 
veloping new  mines,  railroads,  slurry  lines 
and  port  facilities. 

On  July  17,  we  announced  our  coal  export 
policy.  We  are  reducing  delays  caused  by 
needless  regulations  and  permitting  proce- 
dures. And  we  now  have  a  coal  export  task 
force  that's  formulating  recommendations 
to  convince  you  that  it's  to  your  advantage 
to  sign  long-term  contracts  with  our  coal 
companies. 

Earlier  this  year  we  ended  a  10-year 
moratorium  on  coal  leasing  on  federal  land 
and  we're  urging  the  President  to  recom- 
mend extending  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main so  we  can  build  a  nationwide  network 
of  coal  slurry  lines. 

In  becoming  a  reUable  supplier  of  coal, 
our  goal  is  to  help  our  friends  become  less 
dependent   on    higher   priced    Imported   oil. 

Eventually,  some  of  our  coal  will  be  turned 
into  synthetic  gas  and  oU.  And  with  the 
development  of  North  America's  huge  oU 
shale  and  tar  sand  deposits,  we  will  have 
an  abundant  new  source  of  energy  for  turn- 
ing the  wheels  of  Industry.  By  providing  loan 
guarantees  and  price  supports  to  three  large 
projects,  the  Tosco  and  Union  OU  shale  proj- 
ects and  the  Great  Plains  coal  gasification 
plant,  the  Reagsin  Administration  has  created 
the  conditions  so  that  the  flnancial  commu- 
nity can  safely  back  other  projects  now  on 
the  drawing  board  or  already  In  test  opera- 
tion. 

Nuclear  energy  Is  a  key  element  In  our 
energy  mix.  Today,  it  provides  11  percent  of 
our  electricity,  it's  a  cheap  and  reliable 
source  of  power.  It's  also  a  safe  technology. 
The  Reagan  Administration  believes  we 
should  do  everything  In  our  power  to  restore 
public  faith  in  nuclear  energy,  to  help  the 
utilities  overcome  their  financial  problems 
and  to  open  the  way  for  the  commercializa- 
tion of  advanced  nuclear  technologies  like 
the  breeder  and  fusion. 

We  need  the  political  courage  to  start 
managing  cur  radioactive  waste.  There  are 
no  major  technical  probleons  to  overcome. 
Reprocessing  spent  fuel  is  the  best  solution. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  we  stand  ready  to 
work  with  other  countries  to  find  mutually 
acceptable  ways  of  sharing  the  responsLbUlty 
for  reprocessing  spent  fuel. 

The  Reagan  Administration  Is  Intent  on 
reestablishing  U.S.  credibility  as  a  reliable 
nuclear  supplier,  while,  of  course,  maintain- 
ing effective  safeguards  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons,  .'n  July,  President  Rea- 
gan promised  to  streamline  the  export  and 
retransfer  licensing  and  permitting  proce- 
dures that  have  been  a  source  of  frustration 
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His  life  Is  reflective  of  and  Inter- 
twined with  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  State  of  Israel.  He  w€is  bom  on 
a  kibbutz  in  Galilee,  and  during  his 
youth  he  worked  the  land  and  learned 
to  know  and  respect  his  Palestinian  Arab 
neighbors  as  they  respected  him. 

Moshe  Dayan  above  all  is  remem- 
bered for  being  the  courageous  soldier 
who  fought  for  the  birth  and  survival  of 
Israel.  More  than  any  other  figure  Moshe 
Dayan  captured  the  imagination  of 
friend  and  foe  alike.  He  was  for  many 
the  personification  of  the  Israeli  spirit. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  this  great 
soldier  was  also  a  man  of  peace.  Moshe 
Dayan  understood  the  ultimate  survival 
of  Israel  rested  on  peace  with  its  neigh- 
bors. His  secret  meetings  with  Egyptian 
envoy  Tukaymi  in  Morocco  were  the  first 
steps  toward  Camp  David — a  process  in 
which  he  was  an  active  participant. 
Without  him,  some  believe,  the  process 
may  never  have  borne  fruit. 

Moshe  Dayan,  moreover,  realized  that 
true  and  lasting  peace  demanded  much 
from  all  parties.  For  him,  the  Sinai  set- 
tlements were  part  of  a  vision  of  a  f  utiu-e 
Israeli  state.  He  spoke  of  Yamit  becom- 
ing a  city  and  port  of  25,000  Israelis  in 
the  Sinai.  Nevertheless,  at  Camp  David 
he  could  substitute  his  vision  of  Yamit 
for  one  of  lasting  peace  with  Egypt. 

Moshe  Dayan  was  truly  a  man  of  many 
talents.  Just  as  he  captured  our  imagina- 
tion, he  himself  was  a  man  of  insights 
and  imagination.  His  ability  to  cut 
through  knotty  problems  won  admira- 
tion. We  can  do  no  better  honor  to  the 
man,  and  to  the  peace  process  he  pro- 
moted, than  to  renew  our  own  efforts  to 
carry  his  work  forward. 
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MOSHE  DfYAN— A  MAN  OP  PEACE 
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CONCLUSION  OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Democratic  leader 
is  recognized. 

(Mr.  ARMSTRONG  assumed  the 
chair.) 


re  spect 


PROPOSED  SALE  OF  AW  ACS  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  my  favorite  poets. 
James  Russell  Lowell : 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation 

Comes  the  moment  to  decide 

"  n  the  strife  of  truth  with  falsehood 

For  the  good  or  evil  side. 

Today,  I  am  announcing  my  decision 
on  the  administration's  proposed  sale  of 
AW  ACS  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  decision  for 
me.  as  I  know  it  has  not  been  an  easv 
decision  for  many  of  my  colleagues.  For 
almost  every  argument  I  have  heard  for 
the  sale  I  can  offer  an  equally  persuasive 
argument  against  the  sale;   and,  con- 


versely, for  every  argument  against  the 
sale.  I  can  offer  an  equally  convincing 
argument,  at  least  in  my  viewpoint,  for 
it. 

In  other  words,  the  terms  of  the  debate 
as  currently  structured  leave  me  unable 
to  make  a  decision.  For  example,  the 
argument  is  made  that  the  Saudis  are 
our  friends  in  the  region  and  we  need  to 
make  good  on  a  commitment  to  them. 
I  think  it  is  equally  persuasive  to  argue 
that  our  being  too  close  to  the  Saudis 
may  not  in  the  long  run  be  in  their  best 
interests  and,  therefore,  not  in  our  own 
best  interests. 

Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  impossible  to  try 
to  add  up  pros,  add  up  the  cons,  and 
place  them  on  a  balance  to  see  which 
weighs  heavier. 

I  have  met  with  officials  of  this  ad- 
ministration— Secretary  of  State.  Alex- 
ander Haig;  National  Security  Advisor. 
Richard  Allen;  and  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  James  Buckley.  I  have  talked  with 
President  Reagan  privately  in  the  Oval 
Office  and  by  telephone,  and  I  have  had 
a  brief  discussion  by  telephone  with  for- 
mer President  Carter,  who  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  me  on  the  subject,  wiiicii  I 
shall  later  insert  in  the  Record.  I  have 
discussed  the  proposed  sale  with  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Harold  Brown; 
former  National  Security  Advisor,  Zbig- 
niew  Brzezinski;  and  former  Secretary 
of  Defense,  James  Schlesingcr. 

I  have  listened  to  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have  been  willing  to 
listen  to  any  Senator  or  anyone  else  who 
wishes  to  talk  in  this  ear,  any  Senator 
or  anyone  else  who  wishes  to  talk  in 
this  other  aar.  but  I  have  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  be  "lobbied"  by  anybody. 

I  have  talked  with  numerous  West 
Virginians,  and  read  the  letters  from  my 
constituents.  Three  former  Presidents 
have  expressed  support  for  the  AW  ACS 
sale,  and  certainly  this  support  by  three 
prior  Presidents  and  their  advisors  must 
carry  important  weight  for  us. 

In  my  view,  there  is  only  one  issue 
involved  in  a  matter  of  this  importance, 
and  that  is  whether  or  not  it  will  serve 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  overarching  question  which 
should  guide  our  discussion  is  this :  What 
is  the  best  course  for  America  to  steer 
toward  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East?  That  must  be  the  top  priority;  for, 
without  peace,  other  long-term  goals  in 
that  region  will  never  be  achieved. 

It  is  apparent  at  the  outset  that  the 
proposed  sale  of  sophisticated  aircraft 
and  the  associated  equipment  and  weap- 
onry is  but  a  subsidiary  piece  of  wliat 
must  be  a  broader  policy  determination 
by  this  Government.  And  it  is  precisely 
because  a  coherent  policy  framework  for 
the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East  has 
not  yet  been  developed  by  this  adminis- 
tration, that  the  decision  on  AW  ACS  has 
been  so  difficult  for  me  and  many  of  my 
colleagues.  In  deciding  the  merits  of  this 
relatively  narrow  question — the  sale 
some  4  years  hence  of  5  AWACS  aircraft 
as  well  as  enhancements  for  fighter 
planes  already  agreed  to— we  have  had 
to  extend  ourselves  into  presumptions, 
hvpothetical  scenarios,  and  guesswork 
about  the  sale's  impact  on  the  deeper 
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currents  running  in  the  politics  of  the 
Middle  East. 

These  calculations  unfortunately  lack 
the  perspective  which  a  larger  policy 
framework  would  lend  to  them.  The  cry- 
ing need  today  is  for  action  on  the  larger 
Issues  which  are  burning  for  resolution 
in  that  tragic  region. 

From  the  outset,  the  issue  of  AW.ACS 
sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  unfortunately  has 
been  politicized,  affording  little  opportu- 
nity to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  case. 
Issues  peripheral  to  the  debate  have 
come  to  dominate  the  headlines,  obscur- 
ing deep  concerns  that  I,  and  many  of 
my  colleagues,  have  regarding  the  sale. 
For  example,  some  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  AWACS  technology  could 
be  used  to  give  the  Saudis  a  capability 
of  offensive  action  against  Israel. 

However,  the  administration  has  ad- 
dressed this  issue  in  some  detail,  and  I 
am  generally  satisfied  that  the  assur- 
ances we  have  received  from  the  Saudis, 
as  well  as  the  continued  close  coopera- 
tion in  the  use  and  maintenance  of  tho 
aircraft  and  our  complete  commitment 
to  Israel's  security,  minimize  this  danger. 
The  existence  of  a  Saudi  AWACS  will 
not  significantly  alter  the  balance  of  air 
forces  vis-a-vis  the  Israelis.  Even  if  the 
Saudis  were  to  attempt  to  xise  AWACS 
in  a  war  against  Israel,  according  to  a 
staff  study  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  they  would  probably 
not  succeed,  and  the  costs  to  the  Saudis 
would  be  very  high.  If  the  Saudis  were 
to  attempt  such  an  attack  alone,  accord- 
ing to  the  study: 

The  effectiveness  of  such  an  attack  would 
be  limited  ...  by  AWACS  equipment  llmlta- 
tatlons.  Israeli  Jammings  and  E-2C  capabili- 
ties, terrain  masking,  AWACS  vxUnerabllity, 
and  possible  early  warning  from  U.S.  main- 
tenance perscjnnel.  The  costs  for  Saudi 
Arabia  could  be  severe  in  terms  of  Israeli 
military  retaliation  and  severed  military  ties 
with  the  United  States. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  earlier 
this  year  the  Saudis  used  their  influence, 
through  quiet  diplomacy,  to  help  secure 
a  reduction  in  tensions  in  Lebanon.  In- 
deed, our  envoy  in  the  Lebanese  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Philip  Habib,  has  stated  that 
the  Saudi  influence  in  the  Lebanese  situ- 
ation was  essential  to  the  cease-fire 
agreement  in  the  country. 

Another  hypothetical  situation  put 
forward  by  some  analysts  is  a  possible 
Saudi  attempt  to  link  up  with  Syrian 
and  Jordanian  command  centers  in  a 
coordinated  attack.  The  Saudis  have 
agreed,  however,  according  to  the  ad- 
ministration, that  no  Saudi  AWACS- 
gathered  information  will  be  shared 
with  third  countries  or  parties  without 
prior  mutual  consent  of  the  United 
States.  If  this  aspect  of  the  Saudi-Amer- 
ican agreement  were  to  be  violated,  such 
information  sharing  would  have  to  be 
practiced  beforehand  and  be  immedi- 
ately obvious  to  us.  In  that  case,  we  are 
told  that  we  would  have  advance  warn- 
ing and  could  act  to  prevent  this 
development. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  underscore, 
forcefully,  the  following  points.  The  vote 


on  this  issue  is  not  a  test  of  the  United 
States-Saudi  relationship,  as  some  would 
have  it,  or  a  test  of  the  United  States- 
Israeli    relationship,    as    others    would 
have  it.  This  is  not  a  test  between  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  to  who  will 
call   the   shots   in   our   foreign   policy. 
These  are  peripheral  issues  which  ob- 
scure and  obfuscate  the  fundamental 
concerns  which  Congress  must  address 
in  arriving  at  a  decision  on  this  matter. 
The  real  issue  is  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  being  called  upon 
to  acquiesce  in  a  major  foreign  policy 
decision   impacting   upon  a   vital,   but 
highly  volatile,  region  of  the  world.  We 
are  being  called  upon  to  make  such  a 
decision  in  the  absence  of  a  clearly  de- 
fined or  workable  policy  for  the  Middle 
East  on  the  part  of  the  administration. 
In  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  prudent 
decision  on  this  matter,  all  we  are  given 
by   the   administration   is  some  vague 
notion  that  it  is  important  for  the  U.S. 
to  forge  a  "strategic  consensus"  in  that 
region.  It  is  upon  this  fragile  reed  alone 
that  the  administration  predicates  its 
foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  Some- 
how, in  the  absence  of  addressing  di- 
rectly  the  potentially   explosive  Arab- 
Israeli  issues,  the  administration  hopes 
to  bring  the  adversaries  in  the  region 
together  in  some  loose  strategic  alliance 
to  counter  the  ttireat  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  her  proxies. 

However,  the  Middle  East  peace  proc- 
ess must  be  brought  back  to  the  fore- 
front of  our  policy,  and  significant  prog- 
ress demonstrated  for  any  strategic 
consensus  on  the  Soviet  threat  to  be 
viable.  At  present,  in  Ught  of  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Sadat,  I  do  not 
know  where  events  will  lead  us  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  I  am  deeply  concerned. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  no  idea  what 
the  administration  is  doing  relative  to 
the  Middle  East.  In  the  absence  of  a 
coherent  policy,  the  administration  has 
reacted  with  a  series  of  ad  hoc  and  ill- 
conceived  responses  to  events  rooted 
primarily  in  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute 
and  not  the  Soviet  threat.  As  a  con- 
sequence, these  responses  have  been 
contradictory  and  have  served  to  under- 
mine our  fundamental  goal  in  the  re- 
gion— and  that  fundamental  goal  is  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  stability. 

The  administration's  actions  toward 
Mr.  Begin  have,  in  my  judgment,  already 
given  him  too  little  incentive  to  pursue 
Camp  David.  To  his  credit.  Mr.  Begin 
has  committed  his  government  to  com- 
plete the  total  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
forces  from  the  Sinai  scheduled  for  next 
April.  But  much  more  is  to  be  expected 
of  Mr.  Begin.  Mr.  Begin  has  been  given 
a  large  historic  opportunity — it  is  to  re- 
place Mr.  Sadat  as  the  key  architect  of 
peace  at  this  juncture.  Surely  no  one  is 
more  aware  of  this  than  Mr.  Begin  him- 
self. He  is  capable  of  exhibiting  great 
political  courage  in  this  matter,  and  the 
circumstances  demand  nothing  less. 

The  central  issue  for  American  policy 
in  the  Middle  East  is  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute,  and  not  the  Soviet  threat  to  the 


region.  This  is  not  to  say  tiiat  there  Is 
not  a  Soviet  threat.  Soviet  influences,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  are  a  primary  and  de- 
structive force  throughout  the  region. 

The  Soviets,  through  their  proxies  and 
clients  in  the  Yemens,  Ethiopia,  Ubya, 
Iraq,  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  are  promot- 
ing instabilities  which  could  be  a  pri- 
mary cause  of  a  major  war  there.  The 
American  answer  can  only  partly  be  the 
arming  of  our  friends,  for  this  does  noth- 
ing to  resolve  the  central  irriUtlMi— 
which  is  the  Arab-Israel  dispute.  We 
must  take  immediate  action  to  settle  the 
issues  in  that  dispute,  including  the 
breathing  of  new  life  into  the  Camp 
David  peace  process  as  well  as  broaden- 
ing that  process  to  include  a  resolution 
of  the  Palestinian  question.  The  funda- 
mental questions  of  the  status  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Jenisalem.  the  future  of 
the  Palestinians,  and  the  right  of  Israel 
to  live  in  recognized,  secure  borders  are 
the  paramount  issues,  and  they  will  not 
go  away. 

The  administration  has  expended  most 
of  its  time  and  capital  to  date  in  attempt- 
ing to  build  an  anti-Soviet  strategic  con- 
sensus among  our  friends— including  the 
Israelis.  Egyptians,  Saudis,  the  Gulf 
States,  and  Jordan.  Yet,  such  a  consen- 
sus would  only  be  viable  if  the  Arab- 
IsraeU  issues  are  resolved.  In  resolving 
them,  a  strategic  consensus  would  be- 
come viable.  M  there  is  no  progress  in 
resolving  them,  it  would  seem  impossible 
to  develop  such  a  regional  consensus. 

The  Egyptians  and  Israelis  took  the 
initiative  to  reopen  the  autonomy  talks 
on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  which  were 
called  for  in  the  Camp  David  accords. 
The  United  States  did  not  throw  its 
prestige  and  creativity  into  those  talks. 
It  should  have  done  so. 

Under  the  Camp  David  framework. 
May  16,  1980,  was  the  target  date  for 
elections  of  the  self-governing  authori- 
ties on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  Israeli 
military  governments  were  to  have  been 
dismantled  and  Israeli  troops  withdrawn 
into  special  locations  after  the  establish- 
ment of  administrative  councils.  That 
deadline  is  18  months  overdue. 

June  16,  1980,  was  the  deadline  for  es- 
tablishment of  self-governing  authori- 
ties in  those  areas.  This  was  to  have  been 
the  beginning  of  a  5-year  transitional 
period  of  self-rule.  That  deadline  was 
missed. 

Prime  Minister  Begin  visited  Wash- 
ington last  month.  His  visit  followed  a 
series  of  Israeli  actions  which  have  not 
been  helpful  to  the  peace  process.  The 
use  of  American-supplied  jet  aircraft  to 
destroy  a  nuclear  reactor  in  Iraq  was  a 
preemptive  strike  which  reasonable  men 
could  hardly  be  comfortable  in  defining 
as  "defensive"  in  natiure. 

Yet.  further  deliveries  of  sophisticated 
American  jet  aircraft  are  going  forward, 
despite  the  violation  of  the  condition 
that  such  transfers  be  for  defensive  pur- 
poses only. 

Further,  Mr.  Begin  has  endorsed 
Israeli  legislation  annexing  all  of  Jeru- 
salem  as   Israel's  eternal  capitol.   and 
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there  li  a  growing  perception  that  Mr. 
Begin  is  unwilling  to  permit  any  real 
local  control!  over  the  West  Bank  by  Arab 
authorities. 

All  these  signs  point  in  the  direction  of 
an  Israeli  Intransigence  in  the  peace 
process  whi^  discourages  hope  of  tan- 
gible progre^  on  the  difQcult  questions 
which  must  l>e  resolved. 

During  Prime  Minister  Begln's  visit  to 
Washington  last  month  the  issues  of  the 
West  Bank.:  Jerusalem,  the  autonomy 
talks,  and  t^e  future  of  the  Palestinians 
were  not  ra(lsed  by  our  Oovemment  in 
any  meaningful  fashion.  What  was  an- 
nounced wa^  the  creation  of  a  new  "stra- 
tegic relati(^iship"  with  Israel,  thereby 
creating  ne\(  siispicions  on  the  part  of 
moderate  Aiiibs  that  the  Palestinian  is- 
sue was  beiiig  forced  further  into  the 
background  by  the  administration. 

Subsequent  to  the  visit  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Begin]  the  administration  has 
pressed  forward  with  the  arms  sale 
package  to  ^audi  Arabia,  undercutting 
any  leverag^  we  might  have  with  the 
Israelis  in  obtaining  substantive  move- 
ment on  the  Palestinian  issue. 

In  the  wake  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Sadat,  the  administration  is 
now  empha^zing  that  the  United  States 
would  protect  Saudi  Arabia  from  any  ex- 
ternal or  iiitemal  threat,  transferring 
the  mantle  (k  a  client  state  from  Egypt 
to  the  Royal JKingdom. 

I  was  taMng  a  few  days  ago  with  a 
very  high  ofqcial  of  this  Government  and 
he  said  that  to  me. 

He  said  thjat  the  United  States  would 
protect  Sauc^  Arabia  from  any  external 
or  internal  knatters.  I  said.  "How  can 
you  do  it?"  lit  was  obvious  that  he  did 
not  anticipate  that  question.  He  really 
had  no  answer.  He  spoke  of  proxies. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  a  very 
weak  ground  upon  which  to  make  such 
a  bold,  broad;  statement. 

All  of  thele  pronouncements,  or  pol- 
icy initiatives,  if  they  can  be  character- 
ized as  such,  were  made  in  the  absence 
of  any  consultation  with  the  Congress. 
All  are  contradictory  to  achieving  our 
goals  in  the  region.  And  all  commit  this 
Nation  to  a  1  uture  course  which  may  in- 
tensify rather  than  alleviate  the  imme- 
diate threats  to  the  region. 

On  October  15,  I  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate regardini ;  the  concerns  I  had  as  they 
related  to  ou  r  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 
Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  those  con- 
cerns. I  supp  ose  no  one  will  today. 
At  that  tin  le  I  noted  the  following : 
In  an  effort  to  build  a  strategic  consensus 
tlukt  the  Soviet  t7nlon  constitutes  the  major 
and  most  imniedute  threat  to  the  vital  in- 
terests in  thii  Persian  Gulf.  Secretary  of 
State  Alezand{  t  Halg  undertook  a  mission  to 
the  Middle  Eist  In  AprU  of  this  year.  At 
that  time.  h«  found  a  Saudi  Arabia  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  Irresolution  of 
the  Palestlnlafn  question,  and  he  found  a 
Jordan  even  ^ore  so.  In  Israel,  the  threat 


posed  by  both 


armed  PLO  units  In  Lebanon  was  uppermost 
In  the  minds  of  Prime  Minister  Begin  and 
his  closest  ad  risers. 


Subsequent 
witnessed  the 


to  the  Secretary's  trip,  we  have 
Syrian  missile  crisis  In  Leba- 


non, the  Israe  i  destruction  of  Iraq's  nuclear 


the  Syrian  Army  and  heavily 


reactor,  terrorist  attacks  on  Israel's  civilian 
population,  and  the  Israeli  bombing  raid  on 
PLO  offices  In  Beirut  which  kiUed  an  esti- 
mated 300  civilians. 

We  have  received  repeated  warnings  from 
Saudi  officials  that  Israel  constitutes  the  only 
real  ttireat  to  [>eace  and  stability  in  the 
Middle  East.  Now,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  latest  tragic  chapter  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
dlsDute — the  assassination  of  President 
Sadat. 

In  sum,  not  one  development  in  the 
Middle  East  this  year  has  involved  direct 
Soviet  action  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
even  suggest  indirect  Soviet  Involvement. 
Yet,  this  administration  is  attempting  to 
establish  a  tacit  regional  consensus  on 
meeting  the  Soviet  threat  among  actors 
in  the  region  whose  primary  focus  is 
on  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  And  it  is 
within  this  context  that  the  sale  of 
AW  ACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  must  be  placed. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  our  policy 
toward  the  Middle  East  should  be  based. 

First,  our  commitment  to  the  security 
of  Israel  is,  and  always  should  be,  im- 
wavering  and  imcompromlsing. 

Second,  in  light  of  the  importance  of 
Persian  Gulf  oil  to  the  industrial  health 
of  the  West,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
strategic  geography  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  it  is  important  that  this  region  be 
secured  against  any  threat. 

And  third,  we  should  immediately 
begin  refocusing  on  the  Arab-Israeli 
peace  process  since  it  is  the  major  ob- 
stacle to  the  administration's  ability  to 
forge  a  strategic  consensus  in  response 
to  the  Soviet  threat  and  represents  the 
most  immediate  threat  to  stability  in  the 
region. 

Within  this  framework.  I  would  like  to 
address  three  of  the  principal  concerns 
I  have  regarding  this  sale. 

First,  we  awe  transferring  highly  so- 
phisticated technology  which,  if  com- 
promised, could  be  of  significant  benefit 
to  the  Soviet  AWACS  program.  This 
should  be  as  much  an  issue  of  sovereignty 
for  the  United  States  as  it  is  for  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Second,  we  are  launching  an  ever- 
escalating  round  of  sophisticated  weap- 
ons transfers  to  a  highly  volatile  region 
of  the  world  in  whlrti  the  primary  fociis 
of  concern  for  the  countries  in  the  re- 
gion remains  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict, 
not  the  Soviet  threat. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  visit  to  the 
refugee  camps  in  Jericho,  Jordan,  in 
1955.  when  I  traveled  there  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  bitterness  and  the  indigna- 
tion that  electrified  the  atmosphere  of 
our  discussions  have  never  been  forgot- 
ten. As  we  visited  those  refugee  camps. 
I  was  impressed  by  the  bitterness,  and 
it  lingers — lingen>  is  the  wrong  word.  It 
remains  today.  Why  is  It  that  we  lose 
sight  of  that  fact  as  we  seek  to  put  sec- 
ond things  first  rather  than  the  reverse? 

And  third,  we  have  all  but  abandoned 
the  Camp  David  process,  leaving  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Egypt-Israeli  peace  treaty 
imcertain  at  best. 

The  technology  transfer  question 
deeply  concerns  me.  I  opposed  the  Carter 


administration's      proposed      sale      of 
AWACS  to  Iran  for  the  same  reason. 

I  shall  put  into  the  Rccoro  later  at 
the  end  of  my  speech  a  copy  of  corre- 
spondence that  I  wrote  at  the  time  which 
lays  out  my  concerns. 

On  April  8  of  this  year.  I  sent  a  letter 
to  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Halg 
expressing  my  concerns  over  the  possi- 
ble compromise  of  AWACS  technology 
being  proposed  for  transfer  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

I  later  shall  include  that  letter  in  the 
Recced. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  provid- 
ing Saudi  Arabia  with  stripped-down 
versions  of  our  own  AWACS,  I  remain 
concerned  that  a  compromise  of  the 
technology  we  are  providing  would  be  an 
aid  to  the  Soviets.  For  AWACS  to  per- 
form the  mission  of  protecting  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  oil  fields,  it  must  have  a  ca- 
pability which  the  Soviets  do  not  yet 
possess  to  deal  with  a  potential  cruise 
missile  or  deep  penetration  bomber 
threat. 

These  concerns  were  reinforced  when 
Allan  Schell,  an  Air  Force  electronics 
specialist  and  official  of  the  Rome,  New 
York  Air  Development  Center,  admitted 
that  the  Soviets  could  benefit  from  our 
AWACS  technology. 

In  a  story  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 24,  1981  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Schell  told  reporters  during  a  briefing: 

In  a  hypothetical  case  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  gained  actual  physical  possession  of 
an  AWACS  plane.  Soviet  experts  could  deter- 
mine significant  features  of  the  system  ?vlth- 
out  accomplishing  "reverse  engineering"  of 
the  software,  by  a  procedure  that  Mr.  Schell 
called  "exercising  the  radar." 

Mr.  Schell  stated  the  Soviets  would  fly 
the  AWACS  and  deploy  a  wide  variety  of 
aerial  radar  targets  in  its  radius  of  opera- 
tion, while  analyzing  the  radar  returns 
and  the  way  the  computerized  radar 
processor,  or  radar  data  correlator,  dis- 
played the  data  on  multipurpose  display 
consoles.  He  further  stated  that  this 
would  provide  valuable  information 
without  working  the  codes  or  attempting 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  program 
tapes. 

In  that  same  story,  another  civilian 
defense  consultant  was  quoted  as  stating 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  most  prob- 
ably give  the  highest  possible  priority  to 
reverse  engineering  of  the  programing 
of  the  radar  data  correlator  and  other 
computerized  subsystems  on  the  aircraft. 

In  an  unrelated  story  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  the  same  day,  AWACS 
was  discussed  within  the  context  of  our 
overall  strategic  posture  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  article  noted. 

The  Pentagons  new  strategic  blueprint 
calls  for  building  12  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  Systems  (AWACS)  sentry  aircraft  to 
patrol  the  borders  of  North  America.  This  is 
the  same  kind  of  plane  that  the  Saudis  want 
to  buy  to  guard  against  surprise  attack 

In  the  belief  the  Soviets  are  progressing 
fast  on  a  look-Jown  AWACS  of  their  own 
Pentagon  leaders  shaping  the  President's 
military  program  for  the  next  Ave  years  want 
existing  B-62  bombers  armed  with  devices  for 
countering  Russia's  airborne  sentries 
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It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Soviets  place 
a  high  priority  on  obtaining  U.S.  AWACS 
technology.  Even  if  the  risk  were  mini- 
mal that  the  AWACS  for  Saudi  Arabia 
could  be  compromised,  I  do  not  care  to 
take  that  risk,  particularly  since  we  will 
have  little  control  over  the  system. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  Saudis  regarding  the  sover- 
eignty issue.  Yet,  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  be  providilng  top-of-the-line  mili- 
tary technology  to  any  country  in  the 
world,  without  strict  controls  maintained 
by  the  United  States.  I  believe  the  United 
States  has  a  sovereign  right  to  maintain 
the  integrity  ni  all  our  military  technol- 
ogy. 

The  AWACS  we  have  sold  to  NATO 
have  such  strict  controls  applied  to  their 
use.  We  shoulder  40  percent  of  the  cost 
and  have  40  percent  of  the  slots  allocated 
to  us  for  operation  of  the  system.  In  ad- 
dition, no  decision  can  be  made  as  to 
when  the  AWACS  will  fly  or  where  they 
will  fly  in  the  absence  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  that  decision.  In  other  words,  we 
have  joint  command  and  control  of  the 
NATO  AWACS  and  can  veto  any  decision 
regarding  their  use. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  over  the 
precedent  that  would  be  established  by 
the  proposed  AWACS  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  assurances  provided  the 
Congress  by  the  administration  do  not 
address  these  concerns  adequately.  We 
do  not  have  a  treaty  relationship  with 
Saudi  Arabia.  We  do  not  have  any  de- 
fense arrangement  with  Saudi  Arabia. 
Yet,  the  Saudis  have  rejected  any  sug- 
gestion that  the  United  States  will  ex- 
ercise joint  command  and  control  of  the 
AWACS  system. 

If  the  Saudis  are  as  concerned  as  is 
the  United  States  in  maintaining  their 
security  against  external  threats,  then  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  determine  what 
technology,  ii  any,  should  be  sold  them 
and  under  what  conditions  that  tech- 
nology is  to  be  transferred.  It  is  a  two- 
way  street.  The  Saudis  have  an  interest 
in  having  access  to  tliat  technology  for 
their  own  security;  we  have  an  interest 
in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  our  tech- 
nology against  compromise.  Yet,  the 
Saudis  have  dictated  the  terms  of  the 
sale. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other — and 
even  greater — concerns  relative  to  the 
technology  involved  in  this  sale.  For  ex- 
ample, the  AIM  9-L,  air-to-air  Side- 
winder missile  is  a  highly  advanced 
weapon  that  has  not  yet  been  developed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  gives  our  pilots 
a  tremendous  advantage  because  it  al- 
lows them  to  fire  missiles  directly  at  hos- 
tile planes  rather  than  requiring  them  to 
engage  in  time-consuming,  and  difficult, 
attempts  to  maneuver  Ijehind  the  enemy. 
The  Sidewinder  is  a  classified  weapon. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  not  been  given  seciirity 
clearance  to  receive  the  missile. 

Since  the  AIM  9-L  is  a  clsisslfied  tech- 
nology, its  sale  should  have  been  ap- 
proved through  the  normal  procedures 
established  to  safeguard  its  security  and 
protect  it  frcHn  risks  of  compromise  or 
misuse.  Those  unused  procedures  involve 
securing  the  approval  of  the  National 
Disclosure  Policy  Committee  prior  to  a 


sale's  being  finalized.  The  National  Dis- 
closure Policy  Committee,  a  group  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  various  mihtary 
branches,  is  charged  with  evaluating  the 
eligibility  of  various  nations  to  receive 
classified  weapons  technology  and  weigh- 
ing the  risks  and  rewards  associated  with 
the  transfer  of  that  technology. 

In  the  case  of  the  proposed  sale  of  the 
AIM  9-L  to  Saudi  Arabia,  however,  a 
deviation  from  the  normal  safeguard 
procedures  was  made  and  an  exception 
to  the  national  disclosure  policy  was 
granted.  The  committee  was  bypassed. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Saudi  Arabia  had 
not  been  cleared  for  receipt  of  sensitive 
systems  like  the  AIM  9-L,  the  commit- 
tee was  not  consulted  alMUt  the  sale.  It 
apparently  was  directed  to  approve  it 
after  the  fact,  rather  than  being  allowed 
to  debate  its  iperits  initially. 

During  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  proposed  arms 
sale  package  for  Saudi  Arabia,  Senator 
Levin  questioned  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  as  to  why  these  procedures 
were  not  followed.  TTie  Secretary  was  un- 
responsive. Senator  Levin  then  submit- 
ted additional  questions  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  record.  He  asked  if  the  adminis- 
tration had  consulted — as  the  National 
Disclosure  Policy  Committee  does — ^the 
CIA's  Counter-intelligence  Risk  Assess- 
ment and  the  Security  Survey  Report 
which  are  prepared  after  an  on-site  in- 
vestigation. To  my  underst€inding.  Sen- 
ator Levin  has  not  yet  received  a  reply 
to  his  questions. 

Earlier  this  year,  12  F-15  Air  Force 
pilots  wrote  to  Representative  Tom 
Lantos  of  California  to  protest  this  sale. 
The  fc^owing  is  extracted  from  their 
letter: 

We  do  not  want  the  technology  of  the 
AIM  »-L  to  leak  to  the  Soviets  through  lack 
of  security  in  Saudi  Arabia  or  through  some 
closed  door  bargaining  session.  We  at  the 
user  level  can  attest  that  the  AIM  9-L 
thrusts  the  American  fighter  pUot  a  very 
large  step  ahead  In  air  combat  over  any  other 
military  force.  The  AIM  »-L  is  superior  be- 
cause it  is  a  point  and  shoot  weapon  with 
exceUent  probabilities  of  success.  The  AIM 
»-L  Is  so  superior  that  It  gives  the  American 
fighter  pilot  a  believable  chance  of  survival 
when  confronted  with  overwhelming  num- 
ber* of  Soviet  aircraft  we  must  face.  If  we, 
as  a  military  force,  are  to  maintain  a  credible 
deterrent  defensive  posture  with  a  minimum 
of  dollars,  why  give  our  tecimologlcal  edge 
away?  Certainly  we  as  pUots  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  fight  against  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  Soviet  aircraft  equipped  with  a 
compromised  version  of  our  A^M  9-L  when 
we  know  bow  effective  the  missile  Is.  We  ob- 
ject to  the  sale  of  the  AIM  9-L  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 


These  fears  are  not  restricted  to  users 
in  the  Air  Force.  The  Navy,  at  the  high- 
est level,  has  strongly  objected  to  pro- 
posed sales  of  the  AIM  9-L.  While  much 
of  the  material  related  to  those  objec- 
tions is  classified,  in  a  memorandum  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs,  dated 
May  14.  1980.  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions wrote  that : 

We  believe  It  Is  Im-eratlve  to  restrict  the 
sale  of  the  ATM  9-L  to  those  countries  cur- 
rently authorized  to  purchase  this  missile. 
Accordingly,  the  Navy  does  not  concur  in  the 


sale  of  the  AIM  9-L  to  neutral  or  third  world 
countries,  Including  Sweden,  for  the  foresee- 
able future. 

In  a  memorandum  dated  April  23. 
1980,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  reviewed  a  reqv.est  for  an  ex- 
ception to  the  national  disclosure  policy 
which  would  have  authorized  the  ssEile  of 
the  AIM  9-L  missUe  to  Egypt  and  con- 
cluded that  the  "Department  of  the  Navy 
recommends  that  such  request  be 
denied." 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  dated  September  9,  1981,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  again  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  wisdom  of  transferring 
the  AIM  9-L  technology.  He  wrote  then 
that: 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  highest 
possible  level  of  review  be  held  In  the  future 
when  the  DOD  receives  a  request  for  the  sale 
of  the  AIM  9-L  or  the  more  advanced  AIM 
9-M.  The  technology  of  the  AIM  9-L/9-M  se- 
ries is  too  advanced  to  be  given  to  countries 
who  could  compromise  its  effectiveness  or  en- 
danger U.S.  mUitary  or  allied  aircraft  with 
direct  use.  If  the  Libyans  had  had  AIM  9-L. 
the  recent  Incident  in  the  Mediterranean 
could  have  had  a  much  different  outcome. 

Senator  Levin  stated  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  in  one  of  the  few  re- 
sponses given  the  Senator,  indicated  that 
the  President  himself  decided  to  grant 
the  exception  to  the  national  disclosure 
policy  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  the 
AIM  9-L.  As  a  result  of  that  decision, 
the  Armed  Forces  were  precluded  from 
raising  their  concerns  in  the  most  appro- 
priate and  open  forum  available  to  them, 
the  National  Disclosure  Policy  Commit- 
tee. 

I  now  turn  to  the  concern  I  have  for 
the  escalating  arms  race  in  the  region. 

In  the  October  18  editicm  of  the  New 
York  Times,  there  appeared  an  article 
writtoi  by  Drew  Middleton  raising 
alarming  questions  regarding  the  arms 
race  in  the  Middle  East.  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  article: 

The  chronic  edglness  of  the  Middle  Baat, 
sharpened  by  the  assassination  of  Anwar 
el-Sadat,  has  promoted  a  response  that  la 
by  now  familiar  In  the  region — a  ruah  to 
weaponry.  .  . 

Transfers  of  weapons  coating  bllllona  of 
dollars  to  the  Middle  East  have  touched  off 
an  all-out  arms  race.  Increasing  the  danger 
of  an  explosion  military  analysts  warn.  After 
failure  In  the  early  1970's  of  a  United  States 
plan  for  regional  restraints — the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  France  were  not  listening — the  flow 
of  American  weapons  rose  sharply  after  Camp 
David,  when  Washington  premised  new  hard- 
ware to  Israel  and  Egypt  to  sweeten  the  deal. 

The  Soviet  Union.  meanwhUe,  was  pouring 
weapons  into  Libya  and  Syria,  which  signed 
a  new  defense  treaty  with  Moscow  last  year; 
and  Prance,  Britain.  Sweden,  West  Germany 
and  even  Spain  have  provided  modem  weap- 
ons to  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  among 
others.  .  .  . 


I  am  concerned  that  in  light  of  the 
iiresolution  of  the  Palestinian  issue,  we 
will  be  precipitating  another  escalation 
in  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East.  Will 
we  be  faced  with  annual  litmus  tests? 
We  hear  that  the  Saudis  "consider  this 
as  the  litmus  test."  Well,  are  we  going  to 
be  faced  with  annual  litmus  tests  on  the 
part  of  the  Saudis  and  the  Israelis? 

What  will  be  the  next  test?  More  F-15'8 
and  F-16's  for  Israel  to  counter  the  per- 
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ceived  threa  t  posed  by  the  Saudis?  In  the 
case  of  the  I  laudis,  will  we  be  confronted 
in  the  comii  ig  years  with  an  AWACs  en- 
hancement with  top-of-the-line  equip- 
ment available  to  make  jamming  impos- 
sible— more  missiles,  planes  and  other 
armaments  to  deal  with  whom  they  per- 
ceive to  be  t  tie  primary  threat  in  the  re- 
gion— Israel  ? 

As  long  he  Arab-Israeli  dispute  is 
pushed  into  the  background,  this  sale 
does  not  mi  ike  any  sense.  Rather  than 
contributing  to  stability  in  the  region.  I 
fear  it  will  only  raise  the  threshold  of 
tension.  I  ar  i  concerned  that  we  are  fast 
approaching  the  point  where  we  are 
handing  over  grenades  to  potential  ad- 
versaries in  the  region  with  the  pins  al- 
ready pulled . 

As  demonstrated  by  the  raid  on  the 
Iraqui  nuclear  reactor,  the  Israelis  have 
made  it  ver;r  clear  that  they  will  strike 
any  perceived  or  potential  threat  to 
their  security.  If  Uie  level  of  tension 
should  reach  a  crisis  point,  such  as  di- 
rect armed  conflict  with  Syria,  I  think 
any  strategic  planner  would  have  to  cal- 
culate that  [the  Saudi  Air  Force  and 
AWACS  woiad  be  one  of  the  first  targets. 
In  the  1907  Middle  East  War,  the  Is- 
raelis conducted  preemptive  strikes  on 
Arab  airflelis.  destroying  most  of  the 
Arab  air  forces  on  the  ground.  In  1973, 
they  were  caught  completely  by  surprise 
and  the  cost  was  enormous.  Therefore, 
preemptive  ftrikes  are  at  the  heart  of 
Israeli  security  policy  today,  and  a  Saudi 
Arabia  in  possession  of  AWACS  would 
then  be  factored  in  as  a  threat  when  it 
has  not  been  treated  so  by  the  Israelis  in 
the  past.       { 

I  am  at  a  1  Dss  to  understand  how  what 
began  as  a  pimple  survey  of  Saudi  de- 
fense requirements  escalated  into  a 
major  foreigli  policy  issue  for  the  United 
States,  withe  ut  a  great  deal  of  high  level 
attention  ale  ng  the  way .  We  are  putting 
our  most  soi  histicated  equipment  into  a 
highly  volatile  region  of  the  world.  The 
fact  that  w(i  face  an  adversary  of  the 
sophistication  and  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union  requi-es  that  we  have  for  our- 
selves the  bst  and  most  sophisticated 
equipment  ve  can  buy.  This  does  not 
mean  that  wi !  should  transfer  this  equip- 
ment arounc  the  world  without  regard 
for  the  instibility  it  can  immediately 
produce,  and  the  pressure  for  further 
escalation  which  almost  certainly  will 
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tion of  providing  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia  before  the  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions were  studied,  or  a  workable  Mid- 
dle East  policy  formulated.  In  my  esti- 
mation, the  Pentagon  may  have  over- 
stepped its  bounds.  It  is  one  thing  for 
our  military  to  concentrate  on  meeting 
any  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  certainly  the  potential  threat  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  something  for  which  we 
should  have  significant  concern. 

However,  it  is  quite  another  to  expect 
our  military  planners  to  weight  very 
carefully  the  present  and  future  foreign 
policy  consequences  of  such  a  decision. 
This  is  particularly  important,  since  this 
decision  affects  a  region  of  the  world 
where  traditional  adversaries  have  been 
Arabs  and  Israelis,  and  have  not  been 
our  primary  adversary — the  Soviet 
Union. 

A  staff  report  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  raises  serious 
questions  regarding  this  problem.  The 
report  was  submitted  to  the  committee 
after  staff  visits  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  Is- 
rael and  discussions  conducted  in  Wash- 
ington and  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Okla. 
I  will  cite  the  relevant  portions  of  the 
report : 

A  separate  letter  was  sent  on  February  18, 
1978,  from  Assistant  Secretary  Bennett  to 
Congressman  Lee  Hamilton  In  which  the 
following  statements  were  made  concerning 
the  AIM-9L  and  AWACS: 

"The  Saudi  Air  Force  Is  not  scheduled  to 
get  the  AIM-OL  all-aspect  Sidewinder  mis- 
sile which  win  be  carried  on  the  United 
States  F-16S. 

"An  F-15  sale  will  not  lead  to  the  sale  of 
the  E-2C  or  E-3A  (AWACS).  The  F-15  has 
excellent  radar.  Were  the  Saudis  to  purchase 
an  aircraft  with  less  effective  radar  than  the 
F-15,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  seek  an 
airborne  radar  system." 

Despite  the  assurances,  the  Saudis  re- 
mained Interested  in  upgrading  their  air 
defense.  During  March  and  April  of  1979,  two 
U.S.  Air  Force  AWACS  aircraft  were  deployed 
to  Saudi  Arabia  in  response  to  Saudi  con- 
cerns that  the  North-South  Yemen  conflict 
could  spill  over.  The  importance  of  the 
AWACS  as  a  surveillance  platform  was  not 
lost  upon  the  many  senior  Saudis  who  were 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  take  a  first-hand 
look  at  the  AWACS  deployed  there.  Accord- 
ingly, in  September  1979,  the  Saudis  re- 
quested a  feasibility  study  to  analyze  the 
worth  of  an  airborne  surveillance  system  for 
the  Kingdom. 

Mr.  President,  what  should  be  pointed 
out  here  is  that  the  Saudis  did  not  spe- 
cifically request  the  E-3A  AWACS  when 
the  Yemen  conflict  broke  out.  The  Air 
Force  took  the  initiative  to  send  two 
E-3A  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Quoting  again  from  the  report: 

When  he  visited  Saudi  Arabia  In  Febru- 
ary 1980,  Dr.  Brezezlnskl,  President  Carter's 
National  Security  Advisor,  was  given  a  list  of 
equipment  desired  by  the  Saudis.  That  list 
Included  both  F-15  enhancement  equipment 
and  the  AWACS.  On  the  interagency  level, 
much  of  the  list  was  approved.  However,  the 
Saudis  were  told  on  April  23,  1980,  that  the 
request  for  AWACS  presented  the  United 
States  with  significant  problems.  They  were 
also  told  that  the  United  States  was  prepared 
to  conduct  an  air  feasibility  study  without 
prejudice  to  the  United  States'  ultimate  posi- 
tion on  any  sales.  Nevertheless,  Saudi  officials 
began  telling  American  reporters  that  they 
had  received  a  commitment  that  the  United 
SUtes  would  sell  Saudi  Arabia  the  AWACS. 

On   June   26.    1980,    in   Geneva,   Secretary 


Brown  said  that  the  United  States  could  not 
make  a  commitment  on  F-15  items  at  that 
time  and  that  the  nature  and  timing  of  sales 
would  be  subject  to  eventual  consuiutions 
with  Congress.  The  Saudis  renewed  their  re- 
quest for  AWACS  at  that  meeting,  and  Secre- 
tary Brown  told  them  that  the  air  feasibility 
study  would  have  to  occur  before  any  deci- 
sion could  be  made.  In  Geneva.  Secretary 
Brown  also  told  the  Saudi  Defense  Minister. 
Prince  Sultan,  that  the  United  States  was 
not  prepared  to  loan  AWACS  to  the  Saudis, 
but  that  the  United  States  would  be  willing 
to  deploy  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  joint 
training. 

The  air  feasibility  study  requested  by  the 
Saudis  was  Informally  ordered  on  July  1, 
1980,  and  formally  Initiated  on  September  8. 
The  study  was  completed  on  December  15. 

1980,  and  provided  to  the  Saudis  on  March  6, 

1981.  The  study  made  no  recommendations: 
rather,  it  detailed  the  number,  cost  and  per- 
sonnel needs  for  equipment  required  to  pro- 
vide full  border  coverage  of  Saudi  Arabia 
under  each  of  three  scenarios:  (1)  ground- 
based  radar  only;  (2)  a  combination  of 
ground  radars  and  the  E-2C  "Hawkeye"  air- 
borne radar  aircraft;  and  (3)  a  combination 
of  ground  radars  and  AWACS.  The  study 
found  that  the  Saudi  radar  requirement 
could  be  met.  respectively,  by  (1)  48  ground 
radars.  (2)  34  ground  radars  with  11-16 
"Hawkeyes."  or  (3)  18  ground  radars  with  6 
AWACS.  In  case  (1),  though,  the  Saudis 
would  lack  any  low-level  radar  surveillance 
much  beyond  20-30  miles  of  their  borders. 

While  the  study  was  progressing,  the 
United  States  deployed  four  AWACS.  at  the 
request  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government,  to 
Saudi  Arabia  on  October  1,  1980.  They  were 
to  fly  over  the  Eastern  provinces  to  counter 
any  threats  posed  by  the  Iraq-Iran  war.  Al- 
though the  level  of  fighting  in  the  war  has 
wound  down  in  recent  months  and  there  is 
now  only  occasional  air  activity  at  night,  the 
four  AWACS  in  Saudi  Arabia  are  still  re- 
quired to  fiy  constant  surveillance  missions. 

I  find  two  aspects  of  this  progression 
of  events  unsettling.  First,  the  feasibility 
study  on  Saudi  Arabia's  air  defense  re- 
quirements was  not  formally  submitted 
to  the  Saudi  Government  until  March  6. 
1981,  this  year.  Second,  when  four 
AWACS  were  deployed  at  the  request  of 
the  Saudi  Government  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  I  was  struck  by  the 
following  sentence  from  the  committee 
report. 

As  a  result  of  the  deployments  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  VIP  tours  of  the  aircraft  con- 
ducted by  such  US.  officials  as  General  David 
Jones.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  the  results  of  the  air  feasibility  study, 
Saudi  Arabia's  Interest  in  the  aircraft  was 
reinforced.  Thus,  their  desire  to  have  AWACS 
and  the  P-15  enhancement  equipment  be- 
came another  test  of  the  U.S. -Saudi  relation- 
ship. 

Thus,  the  decision  to  provide  the  pack- 
age rested  firmly  with  this  administra- 
tion and  not  the  previous  administration. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  my  final 
area  of  concern.  The  administration  rea- 
sons that  once  this  package  is  approved, 
then  we  can  begin  focusing  our  attention 
on  resolving  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute. 
That  is  like  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  As  events  this  year  in  the  Middle 
East  have  demonstrated,  this  is  a  very 
risky  path  down  which  to  proceed.  The 
track  record  has  not  been  good  on  such 
intractable  problems  as  the  West  Bank 
or  the  future  status  of  Jerusalem. 

My  concern  is  what  happens  if  the  ad- 
ministration is  wrong.  What  if  there  Is 
no  further  progress  on  a  comprehensive 
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oeace  In  the  Middle  East?  Where  wlU 
t^  leave  Jordan,  one  of  our  closet 
SSes  to  the  Arab  world  for  the  pas*  25 
years  whose  King  was  given  up  on  any 
p?S^t8  for  meaningful  negotiations  on 
thS^West  Bank?  WlU  more  weapons  be 
i^t  answer  as  one  country  contmues  to 
Say  us.  the  United  States,  of!  against 
Another?  How  will  we  then  extricate  our- 
selves from  demands  for  more  and  more 
sophisticated  weapons  and  yet  Preserve 
Slty  in  the  region?  It  is  time  for 
some  creative  thinking  to  take  Pla«  af 
to  how  we  get  the  peace  talks  back  on 

t.TftCfc. 

The  assassination  of  President  Sadat, 
rather  than  demonstrating  a  greater 
need  for  arms  transfers  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
in  my  estimation,  sends  a  strong  signal 
that  it  la  a  time  for  caution  Tand  reflec- 
tion We  have  to  understand  the  forces 
with  which  we  are  dealing  in  the  region. 
They  are  diverse,  but  deeply  rooted  in 
the  Arab-IsraeU  dispute. 

That  dispute  transcends  everything— 

everything.  *  ^  w„ 

President  Sadat  was  assaaslnatedby 
fundamentalist  Moslem  fanatics.  This 
radicalism  is  not  new.  It  Is  spreading 
throughout  the  region.  It  toppled  the 
Shah  in  Iran;  one  of  ite  leading  spokes- 
men is  Ubya's  erratic  and  dangerous 
strong  man;  it  can  be  found  in  Syria, 
Iraq,  and  Egypt,  and  could  erupt  in 
Saudi  Arabia  under  the  right  circum- 
stances. It  feeds  on  the  continued  Ir- 
resolution of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  It 
is  the  festering  sore  promoting  con- 
flict between  Arab  nations  undergoing 
rapid  modernization  within  traditional 
societies. 

Arms  and  sweeping  new  military  com- 
mitments will  not  defuse  these  dements. 
We  are  dealing  with  serious  political 
problems,  and  if  we  do  not  recognize 
that  fact,  we  open  doors  of  opportunity 
for  the  Soviets  while  risking  serious 
damage  to  our  fundamental  Interests  in 
the  region. 

Three  years  ago  last  March,  three 
leaders  emerged  from  Camp  David  with 
an  agreement  to  launch  the  peace  proc- 
ess. They  were  President  Sadat  of  Egypt, 
Prime  Minister  Begin  of  Israel,  and 
President  Carter  of  the  United  States. 
Today,  there  is  one  leader  of  his  country 
left — Prime  Minister  Begin.  President 
Sadat  was  assassinated  President  Car- 
ter was  defeated  for  reelection. 

Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  key 
to  the  peace  process  now  rests  on  the 
shoulders  of  Prime  »4inister  Begin- 
more  so  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  I 
am  heartened  by  Prime  Minister  Begin's 
and  President  Mubarek's  mutual  com- 
mitment to  carry  forward  with  the  peace 
process.  Despite  domestic  concerns. 
Prime  Minister  Begin  has  also  commit- 
ted his  government  to  completing  the 
total  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from 
the  Sinai  scheduled  for  next  April.  For 
this,  he  is  to  be  commended. 

Yet.  the  leaders  of  the  region  all  have 
difficult  decisions  confronting  them.  The 
willingness  of  these  leaders  to  make  dif- 
ficult decisions  will  determine  whether 
or  not  the  spirit  of  President  Sadat  will 
prevail  or  whether  there  will  be  a  re- 
turn to  the  unending  cycle  of  war.  To  be 


able  to  make  these  decisions  will  require 
considerable  maneuvering  room. 

Such  manuvering  room  wUl  be  less- 
ened for  the  Saudis  because  of  the  polit- 
ical burden  of  the  sale  on  the  Saudis. 
Approval  of  the  sale  will  vault  Saudi 
Arabia     into    the     position     of     being 
America's  chief  cUent  state  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Transfer  of  technology,  such  as 
AWACS  and  the  Sidewinder  missile  Is  a 
strong  signal  that  wlU  provoke  a  strong 
response    from    radical    Arabs.    Saudi 
Arabia  could  easily  become  the  major 
target  of  groups  ranging  from  the  Libyan 
terrorists   to  Islamic   fundamental  ex- 
tremists. These  violent  groups  will  per- 
ceive the  Saudis  as  having  sold  out  to 
"the  Great  Satan,"— America.  The  at- 
tack on  the  Great  Mosque  in  Mecca  at 
the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  hostages  in 
Iran    demonstrates    that    the    Islamic 
fundamentalist    movement    exists    not 
only  in  Iran  and  Egypt,  but  in  Saudi 
Arabia  as  weU.  And  the  Ubyans  seem  to 
be  willing  to  go  to  great  lengths  to  harm 
the  Interests  of  the  United  Stotes. 

All  of  this  reduces  the  contribution 
that  the  Saudis  can  be  expected  to  make 
to  the  peace  process  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  primary  component  of  the  Saudi 
labor  force— the  people  working  in  the 
oilflelds— are  Palestinians  and  other 
non-Saudis.  Pressure  from  the  bulk  of 
the  population  on  the  Saudi  royal  family 
to  restrain  from  a  close  Involvement  in 
the  peace  process  is  very  Ukely.  in  my 
opinion.  Disruption  of  oU  production 
could  be  swiftly  accomplished  by  the 
Saudi  work  force  if  it  felt  that  the  royal 
family  was  becoming  an  American  client. 
And  the  sale  of  the  AWACS  would  create 
that  impression. 

This  line  of  argument  leads  me  to  tne 
conclusion  that  the  greater  threat  to  the 
Saudi  oilfields  is  internal,  not  external  at 
least  it  is  as  great.  By  going  to  extremes 
to  protect  the  oilfields  from  the  external 
threat,  which  the  administration  says  is 
the  Soviet  Union  but  which  the  Saudis 
say  is  Israel,  the  United  States  may  help 
to  precipitate  internal  instability.  Egypt 
and  Iran  may  be  valid  examples  of  thi^ 
point.  Iran  was  fantasticaUy  well-armed, 
but  feU  from  internal  strife.  Egypt  after 
Sadat  may  find  it  impossible  to  remain 
as  close  to  the  United  States  as  we  would 
like  I  believe  that  the  AWACS  sale 
would  push  the  Saudi  population  toward 
the  radicals. 

In  my  estimation,  if  the  AWACS  sale 
were  to  proceed  at  this  time,  the  Saudis 
would  lose,  the  Israelis  would  lose,  the 
Egyptians  would  lose,  the  Jordanians 
would  lose,  and  ultimately,  the  United 
States  would  lose 


We  have  to  be  realistic.  The  assassina- 
tion of  President  Sadat  has  seriously 
weakened  the  position  of  Egypt  to  con- 
tinue bUateral  negotiations  with  the 
Israelis  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
Arab  world.  This  is  what  we  overlook. 
Therefore.  Israel  will  have  to  make  con- 
cessions and  take  risks  that  it  never  felt 
compelled  to  do  in  the  past,  if  the  proc- 
ess is  to  continue.  Their  wiUingness  to 
take  such  risks  will  be  predicated  upon 
their  full  confidence  that  the  Umted 
States  will  stick  by  them.  Approval  of 
the  sale  will  give  Prime  Minister  Begin 


no   maneuvering    room    whatsoever    to 
make  these  decisions. 

For  the  Saudis,  the  most  important 
thing  is  a  demonstration  of  resolve  to 
address  the  Palestinian  question.  I  do 
not  buy  the  argument  that  the  United 
States  would  be  damaged  seriously  In  the 
Arab  world  should  this  sale  be  disap- 
proved. The  United  States  is  damaged  In 
the  Arab  world  only  because  of  the  con- 
tinued irresolution  of  the  Palestinian 
problem  and  the  perceived  lack  of  com- 
mitment on  our  part  to  address  this 
issue. 

Confronted  with  a  choice  between 
AWACS  and  a  resolution  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Saudis  would  choose  the  latter.  This  is 
more  of  an  immediate  threat  to  the  royal 
family's  stability  and  their  oil  fields  than 
any  potential  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union  or  a  Soviet  cUent.  This  is  not  to 
downgrade  the  external  threats.  I  must 
say. 

The  administration  made  a  serious 
mistake  in  using  the  assassination  of 
President  Sadat  as  a  pretext  for  pushing 
the  AWACS  sale.  It  symbolically  trans- 
ferred the  mantle  of  a  U.S.  client  state 
from  Efeypt  to  Saudi  Arabia,  a  perception 
that  Saudi  Arabia  cannot  afford  within 
the  Arab  world.  As  a  consequence,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  if  the  sale  were  to  go 
through,  the  Saudis  would  have  to  dem- 
onstrate that  they  are  not  a  U.S.  client, 
but  a  sovereign  and  Independent  state 
which  views  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  as 
the  primary  threat  to  stability  in  the 
region.  Therefore,  rather  than  risk  being 
drawn  into  a  poorly  conceived  peace 
process,  the  royal  family  will  have  to  dis- 
tance themselves  from  the  United  States 
or  face  serious  problems  internally  and 
throughout  the  Arab  world. 

On  October  15, 1  outlined  my  views  on 
what  needs  to  be  done  regarding  our 
poUcy  in  the  Middle  East.  Therefore,  I 
will  not  repeat  those  arguments. 

And  finally,  I  would  like  to  address 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  President 
would  be  weakened  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  poUcy  if  this  sale  were  to  be 
rejected  by  the  Congress.  The  Congress 
and  the  execuUve  branch  are  cowiual 
partners  in  the  policy  formulation  of  our 
Government.  The  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution were  very  careful  in  construct- 
ing a  government  of  checks  and  balances 
among  the  three  branches.  Constitu- 
tional scholars,  including  Arthur  Bestor. 
Edward  Corwin,  Richard  Neustadt, 
Ari,hur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  and  Louis  Hen- 
kin  maintain  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  have  "joint  Possession  of  the 
nower  to  decide  questions  of  foreign 
Ky  under  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Sport  control  Act,  signed  into  law  by 
Pr^ident  Ford,  the  specific  congressional 
^1?  reSrding  arms  transfers  was  out- 

lined.  ^.    .    ... 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  the 
conduct  of  foreign  poUcy  is  vested  en- 
tody  in  ttie  president  and  that  any  mat- 
ter treaty  or  national  commitment 
should  have  the  acquiescence  of  the  Con- 
CTe^.  In  other  words.  Congress  should 
Ke  rubber  stamp  and  should  foUow 
^y  F^dent  blindly,  dutifully,  unques- 
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tionlngly  awit  a  precipice.  I  would  only 
point  out  th^t  some  who  have  made  this 
argument  opposed  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  and  ^e  SALT  I  and  the  SALT  n 
treaties  after  they  had  been  negotiated 
by  the  executive  branch. 

Tliese  treaues  were  opposed  on  merit, 
however,  by  those  who  sincerely  believed 
they  did  not  promote  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

I  find  thla  t^i  be  the  case  regarding 
the  proposed  arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
I  do  not  belifeve  the  sale  serves  the  best 
interests  of  ijhe  United  States.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,!  I  believe  it  places  the  best 
interests  of  |he  United  States  In  jeop- 
ardy. Such  a  $ale  makes  sense  only  witt".- 
in  the  conte:d  of  a  realistic  Middle  East 
policy  which  focuses  on  the  fundamental 
issue  separating  Arabs  and  Israelis — the 
future  of  the  Palestinians.  If  we  do  not 
recognize  thi4,  then  we  are  launching  on 
a  path  of  upplng  the  ante  for  Israel  and 
the  Saudls--4scalating  the  arms  race. 

Mr.  President,  the  arguments  to  vote 
for  the  sale  are  made  all  for  the  wrong 
reasons.  They"  turn  mainly  on  the  sphere 
of  the  Saudl^  reaction  or  on  the  Presi- 
dent's prestige. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  those 
arguments,  I  have  weighed  those  argu- 
ments myseli.  There  have  been  times 
when  I  felt  I  irould  be  for  the  sale;  there 
have  been  times  when  I  felt  I  would  be 
against  it.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
I  think  I  could  take  the  case  and  prob- 
ably support  It  either  way  up  to  a  ix>int. 
But  there  comes  a  point  when  one  has 
to  say  "yes"  tr  "no"  and  not  "maybe." 
So,  having  leached  that  point,  and  for 
the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  feel  very  com- 
fortable with  the  decision  I  have  reached. 
It  is  Just  this  simple,  really:  If  one, 
in  consideration  of  the  sale,  goes  back 
to  square  one.  here  is  the  question :  Was 
this  sale,  as  It  is  presently  outlined,  a 
prudent  decision  in  the  first  place?  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  would  be  a  definite  "no." 
At  present  we  have  AWACS  in  Saudi 
Arabia  patrolling  the  skies.  They  are 
manned  by  tr.S.  Air  Force  personnel. 
They  have  been  in  place  for  many 
months.  Why  tiot  continue  that  arrange- 
ment? j 

If  we  shoulq  reject  the  sale,  would  the 
Saudis  then  Kick  the  U.S.  AWACS  out 
of  th^  country?  If  they  see  an  external 
threat,  it  certainly  would  not  be  in  their 
interest  to  do  ko. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  various  pieces  of  corre- 
spondence to  Which  I  aUuded  during  my 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  toi  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  foUows: 

U..S.  Senate. 

OmCE  Ol '  THE  BliuTOEmr  LXAOEE, 

Waal  lington.  D.C.,  July  22, 1977. 
Th«  Pbxsioemt, 
The  White  Hou» '.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkae  Ms.  PKEiiDEWT:  1  urge  withdrawal  of 
the  notice  of  the  proposed  sale  of  seven  R-3 
aircraft  (Airborne  Wa:nlng  and  Control  Sys- 
t«ni — AWACS)  (and  related  equipment  to 
Iran.  As  you  kndw,  this  notification  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  cbngresB  on  July  7.  pursuant 
to  the  Arms  Coritrol  Export  Act.  Under  such 
notification.  Congress  has  30  calendar  dayj 
during  which  tQc  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  conclirrent  resolution. 


I  point  out  the  particular  circumstances 
which  make  It  difficult  for  Congress  to  act 
within  the  statutory  30-day  period.  The  Sen- 
ate did  not  return  from  Its  non-legislative 
work  period  until  July  11,  and  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  was  Introduced  on  July  16. 
The  Senate  hs«  been  faced  with  a  very  de- 
manding legislative  schedule  for  the  past  two 
weeks  and  has  only  two  weeks  remaining 
prior  to  the  statutory  August  recess.  Hearings 
on  the  proposed  sale  have  been  held  this  week 
in  both  Houses,  with  further  hearings  sched- 
uled next  week. 

In  view  of  the  limited  time  remaining,  and 
the  schedule  facing  the  Senate,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  Senate  to  give  the  proposal 
the  careful  and  serious  consideration  it  de- 
serves. During  the  next  two  weeks,  the  Senate 
is  likely  to  consume  a  large  amount  of  time 
in  considering  the  legislation  providing  for 
public  financing  of  Congressional  elections. 
I  know  you  are  aware  that  there  is  consid- 
erable controversy  within  Congress  over  the 
proposed  AWACS  sale  and  it  would  be  likely 
to  provoke  extensive  debate  within  the  Sen- 
ate. I  want  to  convey  to  you  my  own  serious 
reservations  about  the  sale.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  the  security  risks  Involved, 
and  I  know  this  concern  Is  felt  by  many  of 
my  coUeagucs  in  the  Senate  and  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence.  I  believe  we  would 
be  taking  an  unnecessary  risk  of  compromis- 
ing the  highly  sophisticated  technology  which 
is  critical  to  our  own  national  defense. 

One  factor  that  especially  troubles  me  is 
that  if  the  Soviet  Union  gained  access  to  the 
AWACS  and  Its  technology  (by  accident, 
defection,  diversion  of  technical  manuals, 
or  through  intelligence  activities)  It  could 
accelerate  Soviet  development  of  defense 
against  low-flying  aircraft  and  missiles.  This 
could  cut  years  off  the  time  the  Soviets  would 
need  to  develop  a  defense  against  the  cruise 
missile.  In  view  of  your  recent  action  dis- 
continuing production  of  the  B-1  and  mov- 
ing ahead  with  the  cruise  missile — an  action 
I  strongly  support — this  takes  on  added  im- 
portance. 

In  the  past  five  years  we  have  sold  more 
than  $11  bUllon  worth  of  arms  to  Iran, 
making  that  country  by  far  the  biggest 
recipient  of  U.a.  arms.  Iran  already  possesses 
large  quantities  of  some  of  our  most  sophis- 
ticated military  equipment. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  sale  would 
be  contrary  to  our  Interest  In  a  stable  mili- 
tary balance  and  In  limiting  arms  prolifera- 
tion In  the  area.  Although  I  understand 
that  the  AWACS  Is  technically  a  support 
system,  it  would  create  a  new  and  slgnltj- 
cantly  increased  combat  capability  for  ad- 
vanced weapons  systems,  sucb  as  the  P-14, 
which  the  Iranian  Air  Force  has.  The  AWACS 
capability  to  greatly  multiply  the  offensive 
power  of  these  aircraft  Is  likely  to  cause 
neighboring  nations  to  seek  new  weapons 
in  response. 

Another  factor  which  concerns  me  Is  that 
this  proposal  may  undercut  the  credibility 
of  your  announced  policy  on  arms  sales, 
which  Included  the  pledge  that  we  would 
not  introduce  Into  a  region  "'newly  devel- 
oped, advanced  weapons  systems  which 
would  create  a  new  or  significantly  higher 
combat  capability." 

There  are  other  problems  which  I  find 
troubUng.  including  the  fact  that  NATO  does 
not  yeit  possess  the  AWACS.  Further,  the  sale 
to  Iran  would  require  substantial  American 
technical  support  in  Iran,  where  we  already 
have  a  large  number  of  American  citizens, 
nvany  of  whom  eu*  Involved  In  military  pro- 
grams. 

All  of  these  problems,  coupled  with  the 
legislative  schedule  facing  the  Senate,  point 
to  the  need  to  delay  action  on  this  matter. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  request  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  withdraw  the  notice 
of  the  proposed  sale. 

Respectfully, 

ROBEBT  C.  BTU>. 

Majority  Leader. 


U.S.    SElfATK, 
OtnCE   OF   THE    DEMOCEATIC    IiEAOEE. 

Wathington,  D.C.  April  9, 1981 
Hon.  Alezanoeb  M.  Haio,  Jr. 
Secretary   of   State,    Department    of   State 
Woihington,  D.C. 
Deab  Me.  Seceetabt:  Welcome  back  from 
your  trip  to  the  Middle  East,  Madrid,  and 
London.  I  hope  you  found  your  discussions 
most  fruitful. 

The  purpose  of  thU  letter  Is  to  raise  a 
number  of  concerns  associated  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  four  AWACS  wUl  b«  sold 
to  Saudi  Arabia  as  part  of  an  overall  pack- 
age which  includes  enhancement  of  the 
F-16's  previously  sold  to  that  country  and 
the  proposed  sale  of  KC-136  tankera.  In  rais- 
ing these  concerns.  I  want  to  assure  you  I 
have  a  particular  appreclaUon  for  the  legiti- 
mate security  needs  of  a  country  of  such 
crlttcal  Importance  to  the  United  States  as 
Saudi  Arabia.  However.  I  raised  the  same 
concerns  when  President  Carter  proposed 
the  sale  of  seven  AWACS  to  Iran  in  1977,  and 
I  feel  these  are  equaUy  appUcable  In  connec- 
Uon  with  the  propoaed  sale  to  the  Saudis. 

As  was  brought  out  in  the  1977  hearings 
the  Air  Force  maintains  that  "the  E^3A  la 
the  moart  revolutionary  developmenft  In  air- 
power  since  the  invention  of  radar."  Pour 
years  later,  AWACS  remains  a  highly  sophis- 
ticated technology  which  la  critical  to  our 
own  naUonal  defense.  Since  this  would  be 
the  first  potential  delivery  of  AWACS  to  a 
non-NATO  country.  I  am  meat  concerned 
over  potential  security  risks  which  could 
compromise  a  technology  the  Soviets  are 
years  away  from  perfecting. 

In  1977,  the  Congress  finaUy  agreed  to  the 
sale  of  AWACS  to  Iran,  only  after  a  set  of 
assurances  were  provided  by  the  President. 
Because  the  first  AWACS  were  not  scheduled 
to  be  delivered  to  Iran  imtu  early  1981,  the 
sale  was  cancelled  after  the  Shah  was  de- 
posed. 

I  woiUd  be  most  appreciative  If  you  could 
provide  answers  to  the  foUowlng  questions 
regarding  the  propoeed  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Plrst,  will  the  following  equipment  from 
US.  AWACS  b«  Installed  on  the  Saudi  ver- 
sion: US.  Government  enclpherment  gear 
(such  as  the  KO-IO) ;  joint  tacttcal  informa- 
tion and  distribution  system  (JTIDa);  ex- 
panded command,  control  and  communica- 
tions; signal  intelligence  (SIOINT);  addi- 
tional electronic  counter-counter  measures 
(BCCM);  and  secure  mode  of  identification 
of  friend  and  foe  (IFF)  ? 

It  U  my  understanding  that  the  absence 
of  the  above  IMed  equipment  in  the  Saudi 
AWACS  would  significantly  minimize  the 
risk  of  U.S.  Air  Ponce  performance  degrada- 
tion that  could  result  from  any  security 
compromise. 

S5cond,  has  the  U.S.,  In  cooperation  with 
Saudi  Arabia,  developed  special  security  ar- 
rangemente  that  insure  adequate  protection 
of  the  AWACS  aircraft?  In  the  case  of  Iran, 
the  framework  for  aU  security  measures— 
both  special  and  normal— was  the  U  S  - 
Iranian  Agreement  of  June  6,  1974,  which 
provided  for  the  safeguarding  of  claulfled 
information.  In  addition,  it  provided  that 
stringent  security  precauUons  were  to  be 
observed  by  Iran  with  respect  to  classified 
information  received  from  the  United  States 
Such  information  was  specifically  defined  in 
its  broadest  sense  to  encompass  classified 
equipment  transferred  to  Iran  under  the 
Foreign  MUitary  Sales  program.  The  agree- 
ment provided  for  periodic  visits  by  U.S 
security  experts  to  discuss  procedures,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities  for  the  protection  of 
classified  information,  and  to  ensure  that 
such  InformaUon  was  receiving  adequate 
protection. 

Third,  did  the  U.S.  Government  Uke  Into 
account  the  AWACS  "multiplier  effect"  when 
approval  was  given  to  the  enhancement  of 
the  P— 18? 
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Fourth,  wUl  the  training  of  Saudi  ctvws 
for  the  AWACS  take  place  entirely  in  the 


United  States?  Will  any  UJB.  citizens  par- 
ticipate in  routine  operational  missions  of 
Saudi  AWACS  in  Saudi  Arabia?  Will  any  U.S. 
personnel  perform  maintenance  or  training 
funcUons    on     board    AWACS    o::eratlonal 

fllghU? 

Plfth,  what  is  Saudi  Arabia's  manpower 
capacity  to  absorb  high  technology  systems 
without  additional  rsquirements  for  US. 
technicians?  How  many  U.S.  military  and 
civilian  personnel  are  now  stationed  in 
Saudi  Arabia  in  connection  with  previous 
sales  of  U.S.  military  hardware  to  that 
country?  How  many  additional  U.S.  military 
and  civilian  personnel  will  be  required  to  be 
stationed  in  Saudi  Arabia  If  this  entire  pack- 
age (the  AWACS.  P-15  enhancement,  and 
KC-136  tankers)  U  approved? 

And  finally,  what  Impact  would  the  sale 
of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  have  on  the  mili- 
tary stability  in  the  region?  In  particular, 
as  a  potential  adversary  of  Israel  In  another 
Middle  East  war,  what  capability  would 
AWACS  give  Saudi,  Syrian  and  possibly 
Jordanian  air  forces?  Would  this  require 
significant  purchases  of  counter-measures  on 
the  part  of  Israel  to  neutralize  the  potential 
offensive  capability  associated  with  AWACS? 

These  are  the  major  concerns  I  have  rela- 
tive to  the  proposed  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  In  light  of  the  significant  controver- 
sy surrounding  the  Carter  Administration's 
orl?lnal  proposal  for  the  sale  of  AWACS  to 
Iran  In  1977.  the  proposed  sale  of  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia  is  certain  to  spark  even  greater 
controversy  in  the  Senate  than  In  1977. 

In  1977.  the  Shah  was  agreeable  to  accept- 
ing important  modifications  in  the  AWACS 
and  the  other  assurances  the  President  gave 
the  Congress.  Would  the  Saudis  be  amenable 
to  similar  modifications  and  assurances?  I 
am  concerned  that  the  Intense  public  deface 
which  will  follow  the  formal  submission  of 
this  package  not  be  detrimental  to  our  rela- 
tions with  Saudi  Arabia.  Therefore.  I  believe 
It  is  important  that  the  concerns  I  have 
raised  in  this  letter  be  addressed  adequately 
prior  to  the  formal  submission  of  the  arms 
package  to  the  Congress. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  prompt  at- 
tention to  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Btbd. 

Depabtmcnt  or  State, 
Washington.  D.C.  April  16, 1981. 
Hon.  Robsst  C.  Btbd, 
U.S.   Senate. 

Deab  Senator  Btbd:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  9  to  the  Secretary  regarding 
the  propoeed  sale  of  enhancement  items  for 
Saudi  Arabia's  F-16  aircraft.  Your  letter 
raises  several  complex  questions  which  we 
will  need  to  consider  very  carefully.  We 
hope  to  have  a  complete  reply  to  your  ques- 
tions within  a  short  time  following  our  con- 
sultations in  this  Department  and  with  the 
Department  of  Defense. 
Sincerely, 

ALviN   Paul  DBlscHLOt, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Congressional  Relations. 

JniMT  Cabteb, 
Octolyer  11.  1981. 
To  Senator  Robebt  Btbd: 

I  have  discussed  with  you  the  forthcom- 
ing decision  by  the  United  States  Senate  on 
sale  of  the  AWACS  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  would  like  to  give  you  my  assessment  of 
some  of  the  factors  involved.  I  also  request 
that  you  share  my  views  with  other  members 
of  the  Senate  who  may  find  them  of  interest. 

Although  many  arguments  can  be  put  for- 
ward on  both  sides  of  a  comollcated  matter 
like  this  Presidential  proposal,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  at  this  time  It  will  be  best  for  our 
nation  to  approve  the  sale. 

Throughout  my  service  as  President  I  al- 
ways found  the  Saudi  Arabian  leaders  to  be 
staunch  friends  of  our  country.  They  are 
strong  and  Influential  moderates  In  an  area 


where  moderation  Is  vital  In  circumscribing 
fanaticism  and  violence.  The  rejection  of  the 
proposal  at  this  advanced  stage  would  likely 
damage  this  very  important  friendly  rela- 
tionship with  us  and  would  certainly 
strengthen  the  Influence  of  others  In  the 
region  who  do  not  share  our  commitment 
to  peace  and  stability.  In  many  ways,  this 
has  become  a  litmus  test  of  America's  reli- 
ability. 

It  is  true  that  the  Saudis  and  other  Arabs 
have  not  supported  the  Camp  David  peace 
process  as  much  as  we  would  have  liked.  It 
is  unfortunate,  but  this  undoubtedly  will 
continue  to  be  their  position  untu  there  is 
some  assurance  that  the  Palestinian  issue 
will  be  resolved.  We  can  convince  the  Arab 
nations  to  join  this  peace  effort  by  helping 
to  carry  out  the  promises  which  were  made 
at  Camp  David  by  Israel  and  Egypt.  In  the 
meantime,  a  crucial  question  is  whether 
the  United  States  will  be  a  reliable  partner 
in  facing  threats  during  these  uncertain  and 
troubled  times.  The  Senate  vote  this  month 
win  provide  one  vivid  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  Saudis  are  not  a  warlike  people,  and 
greatly  desire  peace  and  stability.  Also,  the 
planes  In  question  are  prlmarUy  designed  for 
defensive  use.  It  Is  obvious  that  other  radar 
sources  In  the  area  would  be  able  to  moni- 
tor airplane  flights  to  and  from  Israel,  and 
that  the  basing  of  the  AWACS  would  not 
materially  change  this  circumstance.  Also, 
of  course,  the  surveillance  planes  are  already 
there,  dispatched  by  me  during  the  Iranian 
crisis  to  protect  both  Saudi  Arabia  and  our 
own  nation's  interests.  They  have  not  en- 
dangered Israel  or  any  other  nation  in  the 
area. 

As  much  as  any  thing  else  In  my  pubUc 
life,  I  have  worked  for  Israeli  security  and 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  these 
goals  are  stlU  very  important  to  me.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  consummation  of  this 
sale  will  contribute  to  both  of  them.  The 
beneflclal  Influence  of  the  moderate  Arab 
nations  Is  a  valuable  resource  which  we 
should  nourish  whenever  it  is  practical  to 

do  BO. 

I  do  not  know  what  private  assurances 
have  been  exchanged  between  the  leaders 
of  our  two  countries.  However,  I  am  certain 
that  these  arrangements  have  been  shared 
with  the  appropriate  Congressional  commit- 
tees during  recent  heculngs. 

TTiere  are  two  related  factors  which  should 
be  considered,  and  they  are  quite  signifi- 
cant. One  is  that  the  Senate  resolution  which 
has  been  Introduced  by  Senator  Nunn  and 
others  provides  adequate  protection  of 
American  interests  during  the  coming  years. 
The  universal  application  of  these  prescribed 
restraints  to  all  nations  who  might  acquire 
the  AWACS,  including  our  NATO  allies. 
should  make  them  acceptable  to  Uie  Saudis. 
Secondly,  In  the  eyes  of  most  nations  a  com- 
mitment by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  considered  to  be  a  promise  by  our 
country. 

A  rejection  of  his  commitment,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  will  be  considered  by  our  alUes  and 
potential  adversaries  as  the  breaking  of  a 
solemn  agreement  by  the  United  States. 
Prom  our  own  legal  point  of  view  this  Is  not 
a  persuasive  argument,  but  If  an  issue  such 
as  this  is  ih  doubt,  the  l)eneflt  should  cer- 
tainly go  to  supporting  the  commitment  of 
our  President. 

Por  the  well  being  of  our  own  cotmtry. 
for  the  continuing  secxirity  of  Israel,  and  for 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Persian  QiUf  area,  I  hope  that  you  and  other 
members  of  the  Senate  wlU  give  him  this 
support. 

Sincerely. 

Jnurr  CAE'rEx. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  the 
floor. 


OBDKB   or   BDSntESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
clerk  will  now  report  the  pending 
business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  majority  leader  Is  not  on  the 
floor.  I  hope  Mr.  Percy  or  someone  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  request 
a  few  additional  minutes  so  that  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  may  comment  if 
they  wish. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes,  of  course.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  Just  a  moment? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  15  additional  minutes  so  that 
Senators  may  be  able  to  reply  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader's  comments. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  "I^e  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
yield  directly  to  the  assistant  minority 
leader. 

I  know  how  hard  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  labored  on  this  par- 
ticular issue.  The  number  of  people,  the 
authorities  he  has  talked  to.  are  impres- 
sive. He  never  takes  an  issue  of  this  kind, 
involving  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States,  lightly. 

His  speech  will  be  studied  by  every 
single  Senator.  This  Senator  intends  to 
examine  it  very,  very  carefully  indeed. 
However,  I  find  myself  diametrically 
opposed  on  this  particular  issue  tar  a 
variety  of  reasons.  I  have  partly  enimci- 
ated  my  views  during  the  debate  within 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
I  will  refrain  from  malting  detailed  com- 
ments at  this  time,  preferring  to  wait  for 
the  AWACS  debate  so  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  the  foreign  assistance  bill, 
which  is  the  pending  business  on  the 
floor. 

However,  I  do  wish  to  again  express 
my  deep  affection  and  very  high  regard 
for  the  minority  leader.  I  can  appreciate 
the  difficulty  he  had  In  making  this  deci- 
sion. He  has  always  tried  to  stand  by 
his  President,  be  he  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocrat. His  decision  wjis  made  in  accord- 
ance with  his  conscience,  and  that  Is  the 
highest  duty  and  calling  of  any  U.S. 
Senator. 

I  fully  respect  that,  even  though  we 
are  very  much  on  opposite  sides  on  this 
issue.  We  shall  do  battle  down  the  road. 
The  honorable  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  expressed  his  concerns 
about  the  security  of  the  equipment.  I 
believe  his  fears  have  been  addressed. 
After  extensive  consultations  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
and  between  our  Government  and  the 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia,  com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching  measures 
have  been  developed  which  will  protect 
the  security  of  the  U.S.  supplied  equip- 
ment and  technology  including:  U.S. 
security  teams  will  monitor  security 
procedures  on  a  regular  basis;  only 
United  States  and  Saudi  personnel  will 
operate  and  maintain  this  equipment; 
special  security  facilities  will  be  con- 
structed and  special  identification  and 
control  procedures  will  be  established; 
and  a  complete  security  plan  will  be  de- 
veloped jointly  and  submitted  for  U.S. 
approval  1  yess  before  the  first  Saudi 
AWACS  is  delivered. 
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with  the  moderate  Arab  States  a  con- 
certed response  to  existing  and  future 
threats  to  these  vital  oil  supplies  also 
would  be  impaired  ty  a  disapproval  of 
the  5ale. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  what  I  deem  to  be  a  very,  very 
wise  decision  and  a  very  sound  one.  I 
know  that  it  is  buttressed  by  a  very 
patient,  painstaking  effort  to  consider 
all  of  the  facts,  all  of  the  factors,  all  of 
the  views  that  have  been  brought  to  bear 
and  that  play  a  part  In  this  very,  very 
important  issue. 

I  know  the  Senator  has  reached  out  to 
many  people  seeking  their  advice,  and  I 
know  he  has  patiently  submitted  him- 
self to  the  advice  of  those  who  have 
come  to  him  unsolicited  because  of  the 
very  important  part  that  he  plays  in  the 
Senate  and  is  playing  row  in  the  deci- 
sion that  we  will  make  in  this  body  next 
week. 

The  minority  leader's  strong  stand 
against  the  sale  of  AWACS  to  the  Saudi 
Arabians  greatly  increases  the  prospect 
that  the  transaction  will  be  blocked  by 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  believe  this  is  a  cru- 
cial turning  point  in  the  debate.  I  expect 
other  Senators  thus  far  uncommitted 
to  make  it  known  soon  that  they  share 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  now  count  on  Senator  Byrd  to 
assume  the  leadership  of  the  forces  op- 
posed to  the  sale  and  we  could  not  have 
a  more  skilled,  effective  and  knowledge- 
able leader. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  that  this  is 
not  a  partisan  issue,  despite  the  efforts 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
make  it  so  behind  closed  doors  in  the 
White  House  in  meetings  with  the  Re- 
publicans. It  is  an  international  issue, 
in  part  relating  to  foreign  policy  and  to 
national  security  and  to  peace. 

It  is  also,  as  tHB  minority  leader  made 
plain,  an  institutional  issue  involving 
the  constitutional  role  of  the  Congress 
in  sharing  in  decisionmaking  in  foreign 
policy  and  in  defense  matters. 

The  proposed  sale,  as  the  Senator 
stated,  indeed  places  the  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States  in 
jeopardy. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
thoughtful  and  indeed  courageous 
analysis  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia of  the  Soviet  role  in  the  Middle 
East.  And  I  agree  w<th  the  analysis,  so 
carefully  made,  that  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  is  very  plainly  the  principal 
factor  threatening  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Middle  East,  not  the  role  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

I  agree  with  him  that  the  matter  of 
the  security  of  Israel,  our  only  certain 
friend  and  ally  in  the  Middle  East,  re- 
mains a  No.  1  factor  and  must 
remain  that  in  our  decisionmaking  in 
regard  to  that  part  of  the  world;  that 
the  security  of  oil  supplies  is  another 
factor  that  we  must  consider  with  the 
utmost  care;  and  I  agree  with  his  anal- 
ysis that  oil  supply  faces  primarily  an 
internal,  not  an  external,  threat. 

The  need  that  he  stressed  to  refocus 


on  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process,  and 
all  the  intricate  web  of  factors  involved 
in  that,  were  very  carefully  analyzed  by 
the  Senator,  and  that  is  a  very  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  matter  that  is  now  be- 
fore us. 

The  issue  of  the  compromise  of  secret 
technology  introduced  under  the  pro- 
posed sale  into  a  volatile  part  of  the 
world,  without  adequate  American  con- 
trol, is  plainly  a  major  factor  that  we 
must  consider.  And,  as  the  Senator 
stressed,  the  whole  issue  of  introducing 
such  sophisticated  weapons  in  ever 
greater  amounts  to  "both  sides"  in  the 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East  does  not  serve 
the  pur;:ose  of  stability  and  plainly  does 
not  serve  our  national  interests.  All  it 
does  is  escalate  arms  throughout  that 
region,  as  they  are  escalating  in  dimen- 
sions throughout  the  world  in  ways  that 
threaten  the  security  of  our  country  and 
the  future  of  the  entire  human  race. 

The  Senator  has  thought  out  with  the 
utmost  care  a  profoundly  significant  is- 
sue and  I  am  delighted  that  he  is  our 
leader. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague,  Mr.  Cranston. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  in  a  very  few  short  remarks 
complimenting  the  leader,  not  necessar- 
ily on  his  decision,  even  though  it  hap- 
pens to  come  down  on  the  side  that  I  am 
on,  but  on  the  thoroughness  in  which  he 
has  gone  into  this.  I  hope  that  every  Sen- 
ator and  every  staff  member  involved  in 
this  decision  will  read  and  reread  his  re- 
marks, because  I  think  they  put  in  one 
document  all  aspects  of  this  issue  better 
than  anything  I  have  seen  or  heard. 

I  would  go  further.  The  President  left 
within  the  last  couple  of  hours  to  go  to 
Cancun  for  the  summit.  The  reports  are 
that  he  will  meet  there  with  Crown 
Prince  Fahd.  I  would  hope,  even  at  this 
late  date,  the  President  would  see  fit  to 
bring  this  up  to  Crown  Prince  Fahd  and 
talk  about  joint  crewing,  the  importance 
to  the  area,  the  importance  to  us,  and  the 
importance  to  our  being  able  to  back  up 
Saudi  Arabia  in  that  area. 

I  am  sure  the  leader  takes  no  joy  in 
making  the  decision  he  made  today.  I 
have  taken  no  joy  in  taking  the  stand 
I  have  taken  for  lo  these  many  months 
since  last  spring  on  this  particular  issue. 
It  is  fraught  with  such  momentous  con- 
sequences that  none  of  us  likes  the  things 
we  are  doing  on  some  of  this.  Even  the 
proponents  of  this  do  not  like  what  they 
are  doing. 

So  I  would  hope  that  even  at  this  late 
date  that  we  could  have  some  hope  raised 
at  Cancun  that  this  area  will  be  discus- 
sed again,  that  the  importance  of  it  can 
be  brought  up  with  Crown  Prince  Fahd, 
and  that  all  the  reasons  which  the  leader 
has  enunciated  here  today,  as  well  as 
others,  could  be  brought  to  bear  to  try, 
even  at  this  11 :30  hour  in  this  debate  be- 
fore our  vote  next  week,  that  we  could 
have  perhaps  some  agreement  and  work 
our  way  out  of  this. 

If  there  could  be  some  joint  manning 
arrangement,  I  think  that  would  take 
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care  of  90  percent  of  the  difQculty.  I 
think  it  would  pass  on  the  Senate  floor 
overwhelmingly.  It  would  not  be  a  close 
vote.  It  would  show  our  desire  to  main- 
tain a  posture  in  the  Mideast  in  support 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  that  Persian  Gulf  area. 

Let  me  say  that  this  body  passed  88  to 
0  before  the  Ottawa  summit  a  request 
that  the  matters  of  nuclear  nonproUfera- 
tion  be  made  a  matter  of  discussion  be- 
fore the  five  nations  that  were  nuclear 
suppliers  at  Ottawa.  Our  desires  in  this 
were  not  realized.  The  President  made 
no  issue  of  this.  I  think  in  their  final 
communique  there  was  a  small  partial 
sentence  mentioned  of  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferation.  I  think  it  was  the  32d  or  34th 
of  the  items  listed  in  that  commimlque. 
So  the  wishes  of  the  Senate  were 
ignored  largely,  even  though  there  was 
an  88  to  0  vote,  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

And  even  though  we  have  had  no  vote 
on  Cancun  and  what  the  President 
should  do  there,  I  would  hope,  with  all 
the  importsmce  the  administration  has 
attached  to  this  and  which  the  Senate 
attached,  that  the  President  could  be 
persuaded  to  bring  this  up  and  talk  about 
it  and,  hopefully,  still  work  our  way  out 
of  this.  Because,  as  I  say,  none  of  us 
takes  any  pleasure  in  the  stance  that  we 
are  having  to  take  on  this  particular 
issue. 

I  compliment  the  leader  again  on  his 
thoroughness  and  I  commend  a  reading 
and  a  rereading  of  his  statement  for  all 
who  are  concerned  with  this. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  for  his  kind 
comments. 
Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  add  a  brief  comment,  too,  if  I  may. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  minority  leader 
for  a  true  act  of  leadership  on  this  dif- 
ficult and  profound  issue.  1  wish  to  thank 
him  for  that  leadership. 

I  think  we  have  heard  this  morning 
a  brilliant  analysis  of  this  issue,  an 
analysis  of  this  issue,  an  analysis  that 
has  been  painstakingly  deliberate,  ba- 
lanced, and  sound.  He  has  addressed 
every  essential  element  of  this  proposal. 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks and  with  his  judgment  on  this 
issue. 

Mn  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  his  very  charitable  and 
gracious  remarks. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1196)  to  8jnend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
development  and  security  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982.  to  provide  authorities  for  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    SSO 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  prohibition  on  fur- 
nishing assistance  to  India  or  Pakistan  if 
such  country  detonates  a  nuclear  device) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment 
numbered  560  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  have 
remarks  to  make.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  <Mr.  Danforth) 
wishes  to  make  comments  on  this.  He  has 
another  time  commitment.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  him  for  whatever  time  he  needs. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
The  amendment  is  an  eminently  reason- 
able approach  to  the  problems  of  deter- 
ring further  Soviet  aggression  in  Asia, 
while  at  the  same  time  adhering  to  our 
policy  of  stopping  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  into  unstable  regions  of  the 
world. 

My  predecessor  in  the  Senate,  Stuart 
Symington,  recognized,  as  I  do,  the  ter- 
rible dangers  posed  by  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Every  time  another 
nation  adds  such  awesome  machines  of 
devastation  to  its  arsenal,  the  chances 
of  nuclear  war  increase.  The  dangers  are 
particularly  acute  where  nations  in  con- 
flict-ridden parts  of  the  world  seek  to 
inject  the  nuclear  element.  As  we  saw  in 
the  recent  case  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Iraqi  nuclear  power  facility,  even  the 
possibility  that  a  nation  is  attempting 
to  obtain  a  nuclear  warfare  capability 
is  enough  to  heighten  tensions  and  en- 
courage a  violent  response. 

Since  the  first  days  of  the  nuclear  era, 
the  need  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  has  been  evident.  I  need 
not  repeat  the  history  of  the  nuclear 
nonproliferation  effort  because  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  very  ably  set  out  the 
milestones  in  his  statement  to  this  body 
on  July  9,  1981.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our 
attempts  to  shorten  the  list  of  nations 
who  are  moving  toward  the  development 
of  a  nuclear  capability  have  not  been 
altogether  successful.  Today,  a  host  of 
nations — in  the  Middle  East,  the  Far 
East,  South  Asia,  Africa,  and  even  in 
South  America — are  rapidly  preparing  to 
join  the  nuclear  club. 

If  nuclear  weapons  are  introduced  into 
the  most  volatile  trouble  spots  of  the 
world,  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war  will  in- 
crease exponentially.  We  are  talking  not 
only  about  the  possibility  of  unthinkable 
devastation  and  suffering  in  one  region, 
but  also,  because  of  the  distinct  possi- 
bility of  superpower  involvement  in  any 
nuclear  exchange,  we  are  talking  about 
the  potential  destruction  of  human 
civilization. 

The  problem  is  particularly  acute  in 
South  Asia,  where  two  old  adversaries, 
India  and  Pakistan,  face  threats  not 
only  from  each  other  but  also  from  the 


Soviet  Union.  In  meeting  the  problem, 
we  must  take  particular  care  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  goal  of  dissuading  countries 
from  their  nuclear  ambitions.  The  Presi- 
dent recognized  the  fundamental  nature 
of  this  goal  when,  last  July  16,  he  an- 
nounced his  administration's  nonprolif- 
eration policy  framework.  The  pillars  of 
American  policy  were  said  to  include  the 
loUowing: 

To  "seek  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear explosives  to  additional  countries 
as  a  fundamental  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  objective;" 

To  "continue  to  support  adherence  to 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non -Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  by  countries  that  have 
not  accepted"  it;  and 

To  view  any  violation  of  international 
nonproliferation  agreements  "as  having 
profound  consequences  for  international 
order  and  US.  bilateral  relsitlons  and 
also  view  any  nuclear  explosion  by  a  non- 
nuclear  state  with  grave  concern." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  is  actively  seeking  to 
acquire  nuclear  weapons.  It  has  refused 
to  sign  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  Because  of  Its 
nuclear  efforts,  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  the  Symington  amendment,  cut 
off  aid  to  the  Pakistani  Government  in 
1979. 

The  Reagan  administration  now  sub- 
mits that,  due  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  Emd  the  continued  buildup 
of  Soviet  military  strength,  it  is  essential 
that  the  U.S.  resume  arms  shipments  to 
Pakistan.  The  administration  proposes 
a  6  year.  $3.2  billion  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  program  for  Pakistan. 
The  President  asks  Congress  to  waive 
the  Symington  amendment  so  that  U.S. 
weaponry  can  flow  into  Pakistan  again, 
regardless  of  Pakistan's  nuclear  ad- 
vances. Yet.  for  the  security  of  Pakistan 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  must  draw 
some  lines  which  cannot  be  crossed  by  a 
nation  receiving  aid  from  the  United 
States.  The  amendment  being  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  draws  the  ap- 
propriate lines. 

If  Pakistan  were  to  explode  a  nuclear 
device,  the  United  States  would  have  to 
discontinue  arms  shipments  immediately 
or  renege  cm  its  nonproliferation  policy. 
I  will  therefore  support  the  amendment 
which  would  mandate,  rather  than 
merely  permit,  a  cut-off  of  assistance  in 
such  an  event. 

I  applaud  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  I  will  vote  in  favor  of 
hi<;  proposed  amendment  to  S.  1196. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
very  much  for  his  support  and  for  his 
remarks.  They  tf.ere  right  to  the  point. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  changes  the  word  "should"  in 
one  subsection  of  the  foreign  assistance 
bill  to  the  word  "shall." 

But  in  that  simple  change  there  is  a 
mountain  of  difference. 

In  1976  Congress  adopted  an  amend- 
ment that  I  had  introduced  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  providing  for  a  cut- 
off of  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  any  country  that  imports  or  exports 
reprocessing    equipment,    materials,    or 
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technology,  or  in  the  case  of  a  non weap- 
on state,  dqtonates  a  nuclear  device. 

It  does  qot  say  "weapons."  It  says  a 
nuclear  device,  because  there  is  no  line 
between  a  puclear  explosion,  whether  it 
is  applied  for  peacelul  purposes  or  for 
weapons  purposes.  A  nation  would  have 
either  optioi  available. 

My  1976  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistant  Ajct  also  allows  for  Presiden- 
tial waiver  if  the  cutoff  provisions  if  our 
nonproliferation  objectives,  or  the  com- 
mon defenae  and  security  would  he  best 
served  by  cpncinuing  assistance. 
The  present  version  of  the  foreign  as- 
says that  the  President 
use  the  waiver  provided  in 
lenn  amendment  if  either 
India  detonates  a  nuclear 


sistance    b: 
"should  no 
the    1976 
Pakistan  o 
device. 

Mr.  Pres 
clear  recor 


lent,  I  submit  that  the  nu- 
of  both  Pakistan  and  India 
are  so  replete  with  a  disregard  for  the 
strengthening  of  international  nonpro- 
liferation  efforts  that  even  to  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  a  Presidential 
waiver  to  allow  continued  economic  aid 
and  military  assistance  to  those  countries 
after  they  detonate  a  nuclear  device  is 
to  do  grave  damage  to  our  public  Com- 
mitment to  the  longstanding  goal  of  non- 
proliferation,  a  commitment  to  which  we 
have  rededicated  ourselves  time  and  time 
again. 

Let  me  go  back  just  a  little  bit  and  re- 
view the  ai^proach  that  we  have  taken. 

We  all,  parhaps  wisii  we  could  go  back 
to  the  dayii  of  Lilienthal  and  Barach 
when  there  were  proposals  made  on  the 
international  scene  to  put  things  nu- 
clear, exploi  ives  as  well  as  peaceful  uses, 
under  an  ii  itemational  control. 

That  was  debated  long  and  hard  in 
this  countrr'  at  that  time,  and  flna'.ly 
proposals  vere  made  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  were  declined  at  that  time. 
Now  we  ha/e  gone  our  way  and  every 
nation  in  tie  world  has  taken  its  own 
stance  with  regard  to  matters  nuclear. 
So  we  canm  it.  in  effect,  unring  that  bell, 
the  signal  hat  went  out  at  that  time 
that  each  lation  was  on  its  own.  In 
other  words  we  must  play  with  the  hand 
we  are  deaU  in  our  time,  in  1980  or  1981. 
It  is  not  al  particularly  good  hand  I 
might  add. 

In  1978,  lire  passed  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Act.  What  was  that  all 
about?  Well,  it  said  basically  that  while 
we  are  trying  to  get  nuclear  weapons 
stockpiles  of  the  world's  major  powers 
under  contiol,  while  we  have  SALT  I. 
while  we  (ixe  working  on  SALT  u! 
We  hoped  those  efforts  would  in- 
volve the  major  weaoons  nations  in  dis- 
cussions which  could  lead  to  control  of 
weapons  an(  I  could  eventually  reduce  ex- 
isting nuclear  weapons  stockpiles.  At  an 
appropriate ,  point  we  hoped  to  bring  in 
other  weapbns  states  into  the  SALT 
process.        I 


I  brought 


this  up  in  China  In  discus- 


sions with  Vice  Premier  Teng  Hsiao-ping 
2  years  ago. jl  asked  If,  at  an  appropriate 
time  they  vould  be  willing  to  put  their 
nuclear  stockpUes  under  some  sort  of 
intematlcmj  I  control  or  if  they  would  be 
willing  to  d]  minish  them  if  we  could  get 
agreement  vith  the  Soviets.  His  reply 
was  typical^  "When  you  get  agreement 


with  the  Soviets,  come  back  and  I.wUl  not 
rule  it  out." 

Thnt  is  an  imderstandable  attitude  on 
his  part. 

The  point  is  we  tried  to  get  the  major 
nuclear  weapons  stockpile  nations  in- 
volved in  a  series  of  talks  that  would, 
som^ow.  let  us  eventually  have  a  hope 
of  reducing  these  weapons  stockpiles. 

Now.  where  does  NNPA  fit  into  this? 
We  have  said  to  the  non-nuclear-weap- 
ons states  that  if  they  will  agree  to  sign 
ths  Nonproliferation  Treaty  (which,  in 
effect,  says  they  will  forgo  the  weapons 
option  in  return  for  our  cooperation  In 
the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy) , 
then  we  shall  cooperate  with  them  fully 
in  the  area  of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy 

So  we  are  on  a  dual  track.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  are  saying  on  the  one  hand  that 
we  are  trying  to  get  control  of  nuclear 
weapon  stockpiles,  that  are  enormous, 
and  at  the  same  time,  we  are  saying, 
"Look,  other  nations  of  the  world,  if  you 
will  cooperate  with  us.  we  will,  indeed, 
cooperate  with  you." 

It  has  not  been  ineffective.  I  would  say. 
One  hundred  and  twelve  nonweapcms 
states  have  signed  up  to  do  exactly  that. 
One  hundred  and  twelve  nonweapons 
states  have  said  they  will  not  devel(^  nu- 
cleau-  weapcHis  and  that  they  will  work 
with  us  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energ>-.  So  we  have  112  nations  that  have 
expressed  their  confidence  in  us. 

But  we  have  had  some  nations  that 
have  not  gone  along.  India  has  not  gone 
along.  Pakistan  has  not  gone  along.  They 
have  gone  along  their  individual  paths  of 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons — 
nuclear  explosions  by  any  other  name. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  are  we  to  say 
now?  Last  year,  we  sent  the  shipment  of 
fuel  to  India,  even  though  it  had  vio- 
lated what  was  our  understanding  over 
materials  we  had  sold  her.  a  matter  that 
was  brought  out  in  declassified  memos 
during  that  debate.  They  had  violated 
and  used  some  of  the  material  that  we 
had  sent  for  producing  at  least  part  of 
the  material  necessary  for  their  nuclear 
explosion.  Now  we  find  Pakistan  has 
been  embarked  on  a  very  long  process  for 
development  of  a  nuclear  explosive 
capability. 

They  have  virtually  no  real  nuclear 
energy  needs  in  the  country — a  137-meg- 
awatt  powerplant.  which  is  fairly  small 
by  most  standards,  and  a  5-megawatt  re- 
search reactor.  Yet  they  have  embarked 
all  over  the  world  on  a  program  of  buy- 
ing equipment  for  reprocessing  and  buy- 
ing equipment  for  uranium  enrichment. 
That  can  only  mean  that  they  are  carry- 
ing out  what  they  said  clear  back  even 
before  the  Indian  explosion  of  1974.  when 
one  of  the  Pakistani  leaders  of  that 
time — Prime  Minister  Bhutto — said  that 
if  India  exploded  a  nuclear  weapon, 
Pakistan  would  set  out  on  a  course  to  get 
the  same  capability  if  they  had  to  "eat 
grass"  to  do  it. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
California  for  a  comment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  yield- 
ing. I  congratulate  him  for  his  steadfast 
efforts  in  regard  to  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  confronting   our  Nation 


and,  indeed,  the  human  race,  the  matter 
of  nuclear  proliferation. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  seriously  consid- 
ered calling  up  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  which  would  have  conditioned  any 
aid  to  Pakistan  upon  Presidential  cer- 
tification that  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  safeguards  are  adequate  to 
detect  any  diversion  of  spent  fuel  to  the 
Pakistanis'  clandestine  nuclear  bomb  de- 
velopment program.  I  am  somewhat  en- 
couraged by  the  action  the  Senate  has 
taken  on  the  first  two  Glenn  amend- 
ments, so  I  shall  not  offer  my  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

I  do  want  to  express  again  my  very 
deep  concern  that  we  are  preparing  to 
loosen  nonproliferation  restrictions  on 
aid  if  the  administration  has  its  way, 
without  giving  adequate  attention  to  two 
new  facts.  First,  it  is  apparent  that  IAEA 
safeguards,  by  the  admission  of  the 
Agency's  own  Director  General,  are  In- 
suflBcient  to  detect  diversion  of  spent  fuel 
in  Pakistan.  Second,  It  is  clear  that  Pak- 
istan's relentless  efforts  toward  attain- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  capability  are 
continuing.  I  should  like  to  address  a 
couple  of  questions  on  these  facts  to  the 
committee  chairman  (Mr.  Percy). 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  first  on  lifting  conditions  for 
this  $3.2  billion  aid  program  and  get  the 
facts  some  other  time,  later  on.  I  am 
concerned  that  we  have  had  no  hearings 
on  the  Pakistani  aid  proposal  and  that 
the  full  committee  membership  has  not 
been  briefed  on  the  new  developments  in 
Pakistan  and  the  IAEA  before  we  shall 
have  to  vote  on  this  issue  in  the  Senate. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  if  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  receive  such  a  briefing  or  to 
arrange  one  for  the  full  committee  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  if  it  is  also 
his  intention  to  proceed  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  to  launch  a  committee  in- 
quiry, including  hearings,  into  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  IAEA  safeguard  system. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  chairman  sees  no  reasm 
why  we  should  not  proceed  to  accom- 
plish that. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  again  for  his  vitally  impor- 
tant leadership  on  this  vitally  Important 
matter,  and  I  thank  him  again  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California  for  his  remarks  and  for  his 
longstanding  support  and  his  initiatives 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  when  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
more  and  more  nations  came  under  its 
first  test — that  was  the  fuel  shipment 
to  India  last  year — the  Senate  voted  on 
a  very  close  vote  to  let  that  fuel  ship- 
ment go.  That  was  followed  by  India's 
statement,  in  turn,  that  they  would  do 
what  they  saw  fit  to  do.  That  was  not 
the  general  tenor  of  the  debate  on  the 
floor  at  that  time.  It  was  that  we  some- 
how had  to  influence  the  Indians  to  pur- 
sue more  peaceful  paths,  and  that  If 
we  just  went  along  with  this  sale,  that 
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would  be  the  case.  But  we  lost  that  vote 
here  on  the  Senate  floor,  after  probably 
the  hardest  lobbying  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration on  any  matter,  by  a  vote 
of  48  to  46,  as  many  Senators  will  re- 
member. Now  we  face  the  second  test,  it 
seems  to  me,  on  NNPA  and  whether  we 
mean  what  we  say. 

We  have  had  Pakistan  give  us  no  as- 
surances that  they  will  not  build  nuclear 
explosives.  They  say  they  are  going 
ahead.  They  make  no  bones  about  it.  To 
their  credit,  they  have  not  beaten  around 
the  bush  on  this.  They  say  they  wUl  go 
ahead  with  a  nuclear  explosion  if  they 
see  it  is  in  their  best  interest. 

This  poses  a  difBcult  problem  for  us, 
because  we  want  relations  with  them,  we 
want  to  help  them  with  other  arms.  But 
at  the  same  time,  are  we  to  see  our  nu- 
clear nonproliferaUon  efforts  basically 
go  for  naught? 

Another  disturbing  element,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  there  are  apparently 
changes  In  the  wind  that  the  adminis- 
tration may  propose  with  regard  to  our 
nuclear  nonproliferation  policy.  This  is 
a  policy  we  have  been  working  under 
through  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Act  legislation  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  (Mr.  Percy)  introduced,  and 
on  which  we  both  worked  so  hard  and  so 
long.  This  is  being  called  into  question 
by  the  new  administration,  according  to 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Post  of  just 
a  few  days  ago.  The  Post  characterized 
the  proposals  under  discussion  as  frt- 
lows: 

Together  with  other  announced  or  Im- 
pending decisions  In  the  nucleair  field,  ac- 
ceptance of  such  propoeals  would  represent 
a  full-scale  turnabout  In  governmental  pKJl- 
Icy.  The  Increased  strictness  with  Va.  nu- 
clear exports  that  followed  the  global  shock 
waves  of  India's  1974  atomic  test  would  give 
way  to  a  much  greater  ofllclal  permissive- 
ness .  .  .  (with  reliance  Instead  on  American 
standing  as  a  "reliable  8Ut>pller"  for  leverage 
to  discourage  the  spread  of  atomic  weapons.J 

I  agree  with  the  Post's  characteriza- 
tions of  these  proposals.  The  administra- 
tion says  It  is  premature  to  assume  that 
these  proposals — the  proposals  for  pro- 
liferation, in  my  view— will  end  up  as  the 
official  administration  position.  But  I 
must  say  that  the  transition  team  report 
made  many  of  these  same  proposals, 
about  which  there  were  bitter  complaints 
in  Congress,  Including  my  own.  They 
were  not  put  into  effect  immediately,  but 
now  we  see  basically  the  same  set  of 
principles  surfacing  again,  some  6  or  7 
months  later,  under  a  new  guise. 

I  hope  that  today  we  can  send  another 
message  to  the  administration,  that  if 
these  proposals  do  end  up  as  ofllclal  ad- 
ministration positions,  the  administra- 
tion had  better  be  prepared  to  do  as 
much  lobbying  as  they  have  done  on 
AWACS  if  they  want  to  get  them 
through  the  Senate  committees  with  ju- 
risdiction and  through  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

In  mentioning  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  I  believe  he  agrees  with  me  on 
this. 

No.  1,  the  administration  would 
eliminate  appHcat'on  of  the  fuU-scooe 
safeguards    criterion    for    our    existing 


agreements  with  nonweapon  states,  in- 
cluding India,  South  Africa,  and  Brazil, 
I  find  that  unacceptable.  I  imagine  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  would  also  say 
that  to  eliminate  these  full-scope  safe- 
guards criterion  would  basically  alter  the 
whole  relationship  we  tried  to  establish 
in  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act. 

Another  proposal  that  is  being  bandied 
about,  apparently,  is  that  we  eliminate 
all  these  sanction  provisions  of  NNPA. 
In  other  words,  we  would  wind  up  pretty 
much  with  a  law  that  is  a  toothless  Uger, 
to  say  the  least. 

This  proposal  would  eliminate  the 
canction  provisions  of  the  NNPA.  The 
administration  is  also  apparently  think- 
ing about  eliminating  the  Symington 
amendment  suid  the  Glenn  amendment, 
sections  669  and  670  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 

I  believe  that  those  eliminations  would 
pretty  much  gut  that  law  and  I  And  that 
unacceptable,  also. 

Another  potential  change  some  in  the 
administration  seem  to  be  recommend- 
ing and  that  I  disagree  with  is  elimina- 
tion of  the  truly  independent  review  of 
executive  branch  decisions  on  nuclear 
exports. 

Those  are  several  of  the  proposals  that 
are  being  bandied  about,  and  I  hope  we 
can  send  an  agreed  upon  message  to  the 
administration  that  we  do  not  agree 
with  these. 

I  find  it  Inconceivable — to  me,  at 
least — that  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee would  agree  that  those  are  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  chairman 
wishes  to  make  any  comment  in  this  re- 
gard, but  I  would  welcome  any  com- 
ment he  might  wish  to  make,  because,  as 
I  see  it,  we  are  at  a  crucial  stage.  We 
sent  the  fuel  to  India.  We  are  about  to 
make  a  big  decision  on  aid  to  Pakistan, 
despite  the  nonproliferation  restrictions 
protections  we  put  into  existing  law,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  find  the  administra- 
tion— at  least  in  a  position  paper  that  is 
apparently  in  the  last  draft — proposing 
to  eliminate  application  of  the  full-scope 
safeguards  export  criterion,  in  crucial 
cases,  to  eliminate  sanction  provisions  in 
the  Symington  amendment  and  the 
Glenn  amendment,  and  to  eliminate  in- 
dependent review  of  executive  branch 
nuclear  export  decisions. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  be  happy  to  com- 
ment to  my  distingxiished  colleague — not 
in  any  partisan  sense,  because  we  never 
have  dealt  with  this  in  a  partisan  way. 
Mr.  GLENN.  To  the  credit  of  both  of 
us. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Tills  does  happen  to  be  a 
RepubUcan  administration  now,  and  we 
have  worked  side-by-side  with  Demo- 
cratic administrations  in  testing  this 
legislation  and  exercising  our  oversight 
authortv  over  this  act,  and  insuring  that 
responsible  oflBcials  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, such  as  Ambassador  Pickering, 
did  everything  conceivable  to  imple- 
ment this  legislation. 

In  connection  with  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Act — which  was  coau- 
thored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  me — we  realized  at  the 
time  that  it  was  a  new  experiment  to  see 
whether  or  not  we  could  use — as  Mayor 


Daley  of  Chicago  would  call  it — "our 
clout"  with  countries  to  stop  the  pro- 
Uf  eration  of  nuclear  weapons  around  the 
world. 

We  did  have  considerable  clout.  We 
are  major  suppliers  of  enriched  uranium. 
Countries  do  depend  upon  us.  We  want 
to  be  a  reliable  t;uppUer.  and  we  want 
them  to  depend  upon  us;  but  they 
should  depend  upon  us  based  upon  a 
certain  set  of  guidelines  and  rules  which 
are  not  just  U.S.  rules  but  rules  adopted 
by  international  bodies  to  safeguard 
mankind. 

So  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  hav- 
ing a  new  administration  take  a  look  at 
this  whole  matter. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
questioned  strenuously  the  nominees 
who  assimied  responsibility  in  this  area. 
They  were  probably  as  long  and  exhaus- 
tive hearings  as  we  have  held,  to  be  cer- 
tain that  we  did  not  have  people  prej- 
udiced against  this  philosophy,  to  be 
certain  we  did  not  allow  our  desire  to  be 
a  supplier  to  get  ahead  of  reason.  Eco- 
nomics cannot  be  the  overriding  con- 
sideraticm  when  it  comes  to  whether  or 
not  the  world  is  going  to  be  safe  and 
whether  we  can  live  in  sanity  and  not 
have  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Just  this  we^end,  I  was  at  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  dealing  there 
with  scientists  who  have  spent  a  great 
part  of  their  lives  developing  some  of  this 
capability  and  who  are  now  trying  to  do 
everything  they  can  to  see  that  we  pre- 
vent its  misuse.  They  are  supportive  of 
the  peaceful  nuclear  usages,  but  they 
abhor  any  possibility  that  this  could  be 
used  and  released  against  mankind.  We 
know  that  we  have  such  force  tliat  It 
could  obliterate  humanity. 

As  I  said  in  my  speech  at  Cal  Tech  this 
Sunday  night,  the  potential  and  capabil- 
ity are  almost  unthinkable:  but  we  must 
think  through  this  Itind  of  problem.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  this  field. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  attended  the 
Pugwash  Conference  at  Calgary  during 
the  recess.  That  was  the  first  time  since 
it  was  started  in  Pugwash,  Canada.  31 
years  ago.  that  it  was  held  again  in  Can- 
ada: 800  scientists  from  80  countries 
came  together  to  see  what  could  be  done 
about  this  particular  problem. 

The  ccHicept  that  created  such  a  dialog 
«as  inspired  by  Albert  Einstein  and  by 
Bertrand  Russell,  both  of  whom  I  quoted 
at  that  time. 

So  the  administration  has  to  recognize 
that  with  respect  to  its  proposals — which 
Senators  read  about  in  the  newspaper  as 
making  profound  changes  in  law — the 
case  will  have  to  be  presented  to  us  in 
overwhelming  terms  that  the  law  is  not 
working. 

When  I  have  had  a  role  in  authoring  a 
piece  of  legislation,  I  always  try  to  lean 
over  backward  and  say,  "Look,  we  did  the 
best  we  could  at  the  time;  but  now,  in  the 
light  of  circumstances,  what  have  we 
learned?  How  can  we  improve  it.  modify 
it,  and  change  it  to  strengthen  it?" 

None  of  us  is  going  to  stand  here  and 
change  our  goal  or  abandon  it.  Mankind 
cannot  simply  afford  giving  up  in  this 
area.  No  ono  is  proposing  that. 

And  no  one  wants  to  take  the  teeth 
out  of  something  until  we  are  absolutely 
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sure  we  <  an  replace  them  with  some- 
thing stro  iger.  or  to  make  it  weaker,  be- 
cause it  is  not  working  quite  as  well  as  we 
would  waiit. 

We  hav(f  not  had  hearings  on  this.  We 
have  not  1  lad  detailed  proposals  made  to 
us.  I  do  nc  t  accept  something  that  I  read 
in  the  ne'Fspaper  as  ofiQcial  doctrine.  I 
anticipate  they  probably  want  to  float  it 
and  get  ic  eas,  and  if  they  have  not  un- 
derstood 3  et  that  we  feel  strongly  about 
this  issue  and  mankind  feels  strongly 
about  thii   issue,  they  are  mistaken. 

The  dL  itinguished  president  of  tlie 
California  Institute  of  Technology  indi- 
cated thai  a  group  of.  I  think,  a  dozen 
universities,  started  out  to  talk  among 
the  facult  es  and  students  about  this  fu- 
ture, and  there  are  now  110  universities 
banded  toi  tether  who  are  devoting  a  con- 
siderable )  .mount  of  their  time  thinking 
through  tl  le  very  problems  that  we  have 
been  entn  sted  with  the  responsibility  of 
executing  in  legislation  and  seeing  that 
that  legislation  is  implemented  for  a 
nonprolife  ration  policy  which  will  safe- 
guard mankind. 

I  stand  firmly  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  in  preserving  and 
protecting  what  we  have  done,  but  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  that  if  some  as- 
pect of  it  is  not  working,  or  is  working 
contrary  |o  the  intention,  we  want  the 
facts  demonstrated  to  us.  We  are  going 
to  be  pretty  hard  headed  about  chang- 
ing sometl^ing  unless  we  see  the  need  for 
that  change. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  !  lenator's  remarks. 

I  presiu  le  from  what  he  says  that  we 
can  coiint  on  the  chairman's  support  in 
opposing  iimendments  that  will  weaken 
the  NNPA 

Is  that  i ,  fair  statement? 

Mr.  PE]  ICY.  It  all  depends  on  how  we 
define  weakening  and  strengthening. 

The  Seiator  talks  about  weakening 
to  make  i ;  less  effective,  to  make  it  less 
a  force  foi  impeding  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weajionry.  that  is  right.  We  are  not 
going  to  t  ike  any  teeth  out  of  it.  We  are 
not  goini;  to  weaken  it.  I  wish  to 
strengthen  it  if  possible  in  every  way 
because  ne  are  not  making  the  kind  of 
progress  a  s  we  know  we  envisioned. 

Mr.  GLl  :NN.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
our  distin  ^uished  chairman  in  wanting 
to  strengt  len  it. 

Will  tht  chairman  not  agree  that  eli- 
minating lull  scope  safeguards,  eliminat- 
ing sanctijns,  and  eliminating  indepen- 
dent review  would  that  not  weaken  the 
NNPA? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Without  prejudicing  the 
admlnistrution's  right  to  present  argu- 
ments anc  facts  which  no  Senator  may 
have  aval:  able  to  him,  I  would  not  want 
to  definitively  answer  exactly  what  I  will 


do  at  that 


particular  time.  But  as  I  hear 


that  language  it  appears  without  other 
evidence  io  the  contrary  that  it  would 
weaken  th  ?.  position. 

Mr.  GLl  !NN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  v  fry  much  for  his  comments  on 
that  because  I  know  he  shares  my  con- 
cerns in  tl  is. 

We  hav ;  worked  together  so  long  and 
so  hard  oi  these  matters,  and  I  appre- 
ciate his  r  ;marks. 


I  also  wish  to  state  my  hopes  that  If 
there  could  be  strengthening  amend- 
ments we  can  make  this  act  work  better 
than  it  has  in  the  past.  We  passed  this 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  knowing  it 
wa>  an  exjjeriment.  as  the  chairman 
rightly  says,  and  hoping  other  nations 
would  follow  our  lead. 

We  have  had  some  success,  perhaps 
less  than  we  had  hoped:  maybe  we  did 
better  in  some  areas  than  we  hoped  at 
that  time. 

But  as  to  the  administration's  consid- 
eration to  eliminate  the  full  scope  safe- 
guards criterion  for  existing  agreements 
to  eliminate  sanctions,  and  to  eliminate 
independent  review.  I  hope  that  they  will 
have  second  thoughts  about  this,  even 
though,  as  I  understand  it,  those  pro- 
posals are  in  final  draft  form  awaiting 
consideration.  I  think  those  would  be  se- 
rious weakening  actions  to  the  NNPA  and 
there  would  have  to  be  overwhelmingly 
good  reasons  for  making  those  changes. 

Let  me  remark  also  on  the  chairman's 
comments  regarding  the  nonpartisan  na- 
ture of  our  considerations  on  this.  That 
is  absolutely  correct. 

As  many  will  recall  last  year.  I  led  the 
fight  against  the  fuels  sale  to  India.  The 
chairman  was  on  the  other  side  for  other 
reasons.  So  we  wound  up  with  a  reversal 
of  roles  as  far  as  parties  are  concerned. 
This  has  been  an  absolute  nonpartisan 
issue  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  and  all 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weaponry  around  the  world 
that  may  result  in  a  holocaust  like  noth- 
ing ever  seen  in  history.  This  is  basically 
what  we  are  trying  to  prevent  with  the 
N>rPA  and  what  I  am  trying  to  prevent 
with  protection  for  those  provisions  of 
NNPA. 

Let  me  get  back  to  the  issue  at  hand 
here  today. 

The  administration  claims  that  Presi- 
dent Zia  and  Prime  Minister  Gandhi 
should  be  "under  no  illusion"  as  to  what 
the  response  of  the  United  States  would 
be  in  the  event  of  detonation  of  a  nuclear 
device.  If  the  Senate  will  forgive  me,  I 
have  heard  that  line  before. 

The  Indians  were  supposed  to  be  under 
no  illusion  that  the  United  States  would 
seriously  enforce  the  full-scope  safe- 
guards criterion  in  determining  whether 
to  ship  fuel  to  Tarapur.  Well,  the  last 
administration,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, when  the  cnmch  came,  decided  to 
overturn  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission's decision  to  not  send  the  fuel, 
and  we  had  a  royal  battle  here  in  the 
Chamber  which  I  unfortunately  lost  48 
to  46. 

Now  the  Reagan  administration,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post,  as  we 
have  just  gone  through,  is  considering 
the  possibility  of  cutting  back  the  full- 
scope  safegiiards  criterion  in  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Act  so  that  we  can  send 
fuel,  not  only  to  India,  but  I  would  add 
such  nuclear  materials  as  they  see  fit  to 
South  Africa,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  per- 
haps other  nations  without  requiring 
full-scope  safeguards. 

We  did  not  come  here  today  to  argue 
that  particular  case  or  those  other  cases 
We  will  do  that  when  the  appropriate 
time  comes. 


We  are  not  talking  about  nuclear  ex- 
port criteria  today.  Specifically,  we  are 
talking  about  nuclear  explosions,  not  just 
shipment  of  materials,  but  nuclear  ex- 
plosions and  the  possibility  thereof  and 
what  we  will  do. 

We  are  talking  about  whether  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  give  the 
impression  that  we  would  still  provide 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  non- 
weapon  states  that  mount  nuclear 
explosions. 

The  administration  is  worried  about 
President  Zia's  sensitivity  on  this  issue. 

I  am  concerned  about  sensitivities  also. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  sensitivities  of 
potential  millions  of  people  whose  lives 
will  be  threatened  by  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  if  we  do  not  persist  in  our 
efforts  to  bring  this  under  control. 

I  say  that  our  time  is  short.  Time  is 
limited  because  we  see  this  nuclear  tech- 
nology spreading  to  more  and  more 
nations.  We  see  the  flow  of  reprocessing 
technology,  the  flow  of  enrichment 
equipment,  the  flow  of  yellow  cake,  the 
flow  of  uranium  enriched  to  weapons 
grade  material — all  of  these  flowing  to 
smaller  and  smaller  nations. 

The  potential  for  the  use  of  these 
weapons  in  border  disputes — disputes 
that  we  would  not  even  consider  impor- 
tant but  those  nations  consider  vital — 
is  with  us  more  every  day. 

A  Newsweek  article  a  short  time  ago 
listed  the  potential  nuclear  weapons 
states  10  years  hence,  and  it  included 
some  additional  8  or  10  nations  joining 
the  nuclear  weapons  club  over  the  next 
10  years. 

So  time  is  running  out  on  us. 

We  do  not  have  some  of  the  options 
available  to  us  we  wish  we  had. 

So  I  am  concerned  not  just  about  Pres- 
ident Zia's  sensitivities  on  this  and 
whether  he  will  get  his  nose  out  of  joint, 
but  I  am  also  concerned  about  whether 
we  are  going  to  do  our  level  best  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
more  and  more  nations.  At  the  same 
time,  I  would  add  we  must  try  to  get 
SALT  going  again,  to  get  the  big  weap- 
ons stockpiles  also  under  control. 

To  restate  what  I  said  yesterday  after- 
noon in  debate  here  in  the  Chamber,  If 
we  look  at  the  alinement  of  Pakistan's 
military  forces,  they  are  still  overwhelm- 
ingly alined  along  the  Indian  border, 
not  along  the  Afghanistan  border.  There 
is  some  movement  over  the  past  year  or 
so  to  the  Afghan  border  but  it  is  fairly 
smaU,  mainly  just  around  one  particular 
path. 

The  administration  does  not  want  any 
conditions  attached  to  this  economic  and 
military  aid  package.  It  wants  any  re- 
strictions to  be  implicit  in  nature  rather 
than  explicit.  I  understand  that.  But  we 
have  a  lot  of  countries  whose  sensitivi- 
ties we  must  also  consider,  including  the 
112  non weapon  states  that  signed  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Neither  Paki- 
stan nor  India  has  signed  the  NPT.  One 
himdred  and  twelve  other  nations  did 
and  said  they  would  renounce  nuclear 
weapons. 

Are  we  going  to  say  to  those  112  na- 
tions that  the  United  Stated  of  America 
can  contemplate  the  possibility  of  send- 
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ing  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
Pakistan  and  India  after  they  have  actu- 
ally exploded  a  nuclear  device,  while  we 
still  ask  these  112  nations  to  hold  off 
now  and  forswear  nuclear  arms?  How 
can  we  urge  this  and  at  the  same  time 
we  give  the  ultimate  in  cooperation  to 
those  who  violate  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  our  nonproliferation  legislation? 

If  we  can  contemplate  that,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, then  we  might  just  as  well  put  our 
nuclear  bombs  up  for  sale  and  say  we 
are  going  to  be  the  reliable  supplier  of 
nuclear  weapons.  We  might  as  well  say 
that  we  are  going  to  be  a  reliable  sup- 
plier of  not  only  equipment,  yellow  cake 
and  enriched  uranium,  but  that  we  will 
bypass  the  Intermediate  steps  and  be  a 
reliable  supplier  of  nuclear  weapons  so 
that  any  country  that  wants  them  does 
not  have  to  make  their  own  and  go 
through  the  Intermediate  steps. 

So  the  issue  cannot  be  drawn  in  more 
fundamental  terms,  it  seems  to  me.  If 
we,  Mr.  President,  are  incapable  of  draw- 
ing the  line  at  the  detonation  of  a  nu- 
clear device,  which  is  all  this  amendment 
proposes — it  says  the  cutoff  would  occur 
only  after  a  nuclear  explosion,  and  it 
does  not  even  mention  the  fact  that  they 
are  building  an  enriching  and  a  reproc- 
essing capacity — then  we  are  incapable 
of  ever  drawing  the  line  anywhere,  I 
would  submit. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  this 
amendment,  which  will  simply  put  the 
President  in  the  position  of  having  to 
carry  out  what  the  administration  has 
implied  would  be  carried  out  if  the  Paki- 
stanis or  the  Indians  detonated  a  nu-. 
clear  device. 

They  have  said  serious  consequences 
would  follow  such  an  act.  Well,  I,  too, 
want  there  to  be  serious  consequences 
if  nuclear  explosions  are  set  off. 

Tlie  international  nonproliferation 
regime  is  best  served  in  this  case  by  an 
explicit  statement  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
rather  than  by  some  implicit  under- 
standings that  may  or  may  not  be 
waived,  based  upon  the  past  perform- 
ance of  this  Government. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  people 
who  believe  we  could  have  influenced 
the  Indian  decision  to  explode  a  device 
in  1974  had  we  been  more  forceful  in 
spelling  out  to  the  Indians  what  sanc- 
tions would  follow  a  decision  to  misuse 
nuclear  materials  for  explosive  purposes. 

We  told  them  in  a  secret  aide-mem- 
oire in  1970  that  using  our  nuclear  ma- 
terials for  explosions  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  our  agreement  for 
the  sale  to  the  Indians  of  heavy  water 
for  their  cirrus  reactor.  It  made  this 
point  in  no  uncertain  terms.  But  after 
the  Indians  violated  our  understanding 
of  that  agreement  we  did  nothing,  we  did 
absolutely  nothing.  And  last  year  we  ap- 
proved the  sale  of  additional  nuclear 
fuel  for  the  Indian  Tarapur  reactor 
even  though  they  did  not  satisfy  the 
terms  of  the  NNPA. 

So  with  that  history  and  with  the  hls- 
tQry  of  the  debate  over  Tarapur  last  year 
we  are  now  asked  to  approve  a  proposal 
for  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
Pakistan  without  once  again  making  it 
crystal  clear  In  advance  what  our  at- 
titude would  be  if  they  exploded  a  nu- 


clear device.  Such  an  act  would  violate 
American  law — not  that  our  law  is  bind- 
ing on  Pakistan  as  such,  but  certainly 
the  law  can  be  binding  on  whether  we 
continue  our  cooperation. 

Similarly,  we  are  asked  to  continue 
economic  assistance  to  India  without 
making  it  crystal  clear  what  our  attitude 
would  be  if  they  exploded  another  nu- 
clear device  in  the  future. 

Let  me  comment  on  that  briefly  in 
passing  here  because  I  think  there  was 
some  misunderstanding  in  some  offices 
from  phone  calls  we  have  received.  Un- 
der my  amendment,  assistance  would 
only  be  cut  off  to  the  country  thf.t  was 
the  violator.  The  cutoff  would  be  of  as- 
sistance to  India  if  it  was  a  violator,  and 
to  Pakistan  if  it  was  a  violator,  that  is,  if 
it  tested  a  nuclear  device.  Apparently 
some  have  interpreted  my  amendment 
as  providing  that  if  India  tested  a  device 
there  would  be  a  cutoff  to  Pakistan. 
That  interpretation  is  not  correct.  Only 
the  country  that  was  the  offender  would 
be  cut  off  without  possibility  of  any 
Presidential  waiver. 

Three  months  ago,  Mr.  President,  on 
July  18,  1981,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  agreed  to  a  resolution  of  mine 
by  a  vote  of  88  to  nothing  calling  on  the 
President  to  initiate  discussions  with 
nuclear  suppliers  and  recipients  alike 
with  a  view  toward  reaching  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  institute,  among 
other  things,  a  system  of  predetermined 
sanctions  for  safeguards  violations. 

We  have  seen  no  action,  we  have  had 
no  response,  from  the  administration  in 
that  regard. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  88  to  0 — unanimously.  Are  we 
now,  just  3  m<Hiths  later,  to  take  the 
position  that  we  are  unwilling  or  unable 
to  say  whether  Pakistan  or  India  should 
have  their  assistance  halted  if  they  ex- 
ploded a  nuclear  device?  Are  we  going  to 
leave  the  impression,  as  we  did  in  1974. 
after  the  Indian  explosion  that  we  will 
not  necessarily  take  any  action  if  a  coun- 
try violates  a  clear  understanding  and 
goes  ahead  with  exploding  a  nuclear  de- 
vice? 

Every  signal  we  get  suggests  that  if 
Pakistan  goes  ahead  with  its  nuclear 
weapons  development  program,  we  may 
see  a  nuclear  arms  race  develop  in  South 
Asia.  The  disputes,  the  wars,  the  difficul- 
ties between  India  and  Pakistan  are 
well  known,  and  a  vote  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  to  try  to  stop  a 
South  Asian  arms  race  from  developing, 
an  arms  race  that  will  reduce  and  not 
enhance  U.S.  national  security  in  that 
area. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Cochran).   The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  what  Sen- 
ator Glenn  has  been  talking  about,  as  he 
knows,  it  an  argument  that  has  been 
very  delicately  balanced  and  worked  out. 
The  committee  bill,  as  it  came  out.  took 
into  account  many  of  the  consequences 
which  have  been  discussed.  We  have  al- 
ready discussed  two  previous  Glenn 
amendments  which  have  been  worked 
out,  and  the  6-year  limit  on  the  waiver 
does  coincide  with   the  length  of  our 


multiyear  commitment  to  Pakistan. 
Congress  does,  of  course,  retain  the  au- 
thority to  approve  or  disapprove  the  as- 
sistance each  year. 

Any  restriction  less  than  6  years  could 
undermine  our  relationship  with  the 
Pakistanis  who  are  looking  to  establish 
a  long-term  relationship  with  us.  As  a 
consequence,  we  have  agreed  that  we 
would  support  the  6-year  limit  as  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Glenn  because  it  does 
allow  us  to  develop  a  meaningful 
strategic  relationship  with  Pakistan 
about  forming  our  nonproliferation 
policy. 

As  1  have  said,  I  will  support,  and  we 
have  supported  and  adopted,  a  provision 
calling  for  Senator  Glenn's  reporting 
amendment  for  the  same  reasons. 

On  the  other  hand.  Senator  GLzmr 
proposed  to  change  section  670  of  the  act 
to  remove  Presidential  discretion  should 
a  nuclear  device  be  detonated.  This 
amendment  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to 
legislate  piecemeal  a  nonproliferation 
policy,  and  to  do  so.  first,  before  the  ad- 
ministration has  fully  developed  a  non- 
proliferation  policy:  second,  before  ade- 
quate congressional  branch — executive 
branch  and  legislative  branch  consulta- 
tions have  occurred. 

Certainly  it  is  not  necessary  to  empha- 
size how  adversely  we  react,  whenever 
the  administration  acts  without  adequate 
prior  consultation  with  Congress.  Now 
we  are  legislating  on  the  floor  on  a  mat- 
ter that  was  thoroughly  debated  in  the 
committee,  and  we  are  making  a  dra- 
matic change  in  course  here  without  the 
consultations,  without  the  discussions, 
that  we  have  agreed  would  be  held  with 
the  administj^tion  and  the  legislative 
branch  on  a  general  nonproliferaticm 
policy. 

And  we  would  do  so  even  before  Coti- 
gress  has  adequately  discussed  and  had 
adequate  hearings  on  this  subject. 

I  do  not  deny  that  after  consultation 
and  hearings  and  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  nonproliferation  policy, 
we  may  well  determine  that  his  amend- 
ment, or  a  modified  form  of  his  arnend- 
ment,  is  the  course  the  United  States 
should  follow.  But  I  think,  at  this  time, 
a  determination  is  premature. 

Moreover,  the  administration  has  gone 
a  considerable  way  to  consult  with  us. 
We  urged,  at  the  time  of  our  markup, 
that  a  comprehensive  nonproliferation 
policy  be  articulated.  On  July  16,  the 
President  issued  such  a  statement.  This 
statement  is  the  beginning  of  a  dialog 
on  this  vital  issue.  We  should  not  legis- 
latively preempt  the  administration  any 
more  than  they  should  act  without  con- 
sultation with  Congress.  This  was  our 
understanding  when  the  committee  re- 
jected this  change  at  the  time  we  marked 
up  the  legislation,  and  circumstances 
have  not  changed. 

I,  therefore,  fully  support  the  adminis- 
tration in  strongly  opposing  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  withhold  on  that  for  just  a 
moment,  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  wishes  to  make  a  state- 
ment. 
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I  withdraw  my  request. 
I  thank  the  able  chair - 
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Morth  Carolina. 
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m^ke  clear  that  Congress  is  be- 
and  more  wary  of  appro- 
sums  of  taxpayers'  money, 
foreign  aid. 
t  is  demonstrable,  Mr.  Presi- 
<f  ongress  does  not  want  to  see 
,  including  the  taxpay- 
diverted  from  needed  domes- 
commitments  in  those  re- 
couittries  to  unnecessary,  danger- 
exfremely  costly  nuclear  weap- 
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is  not  commonsense,  this 
not  able  to  define  conmion- 
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.    surprised  that  the  ad- 
is  not  leading  the  advocacy 
at  this  time  move  to  put 
into  the  nonproliferation 
that  way  when  the  distin- 
from  Georgia  was  the 
the  United  States  and  I  feel 
that  my  longtime  friend 
is  President, 
fair  case  can  be  made  that 
a  long  and  faithful  supporter 
Reagan  and  his  positions  on 
.    taken  through  the  years 
met  him.  My  admiration  for 
nished.  But  I  disagree  with 
on  this  point  and  I 
with  the  able  Senator  from 


as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 

opposition  to  the  logical  and 

offered  by  the  dis- 

Senator    from    Ohio     (Mr. 

am  happy  to  support  this 


I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  agree 
to  my  asking  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Absolutely;  I  would  be 
honored  to  have  the  Senator  join  the  list. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  so 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Having  done  that,  and  having  said 
that,  Mr.  President,  let  me  level  with  my 
friends  and  colleagues.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  scope  of  the  now  Glenn-Helms 
amendment,  if  it  can  be  called  that, 
broadened.  I  would  like  to  see  the  scope 
broadened  to  include  all  nations  which 
receive  any  U.S.  aid.  That  is  how 
strongly  I  feel  about  this  question.  Either 
we  put  up  or  shut  up,  Mr.  President, 
about  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  de- 
vices. 

Another  rhetorical  question,  as  I  con- 
clude, to  match  my  rhetorical  question 
at  the  outset:  Why  should  this  Senate 
even  consider  singling  out  India  and 
Pakistan? 

Immediately  after  the  vote  on  the 
Glenn  amendment,  it  will  be  the  purpose 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to 
offer  an  amendment  of  his  own  which 
applies  section  602(e)  to  all  nations  re- 
ceiving U.S.  aid. 

Again.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  amendment.  I 
do  hope  our  colleagues  will  suppwrt  this 
amendment.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  very  much  for  his  remarks  and 
for  his  support. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  other  cospon- 
sors  that  I  would  like  to  have  included 
in  the  Record.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Danforth.  Senator  Bump- 
ers, Senator  Leahy.  Senator  Cranston. 
Senator  Metzenbaum.  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  Senator  Pell  has  some  remarks  he 
wished  to  make.  I  do  not  see  him  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  moment. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  him  to  come 
back  to  the  floor.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second?  There  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  reservin? 
my  right  to  object.  I  want  to  be  certain 
that  I  do  honor  any  agreements  that 
have  been  reached,  possibly,  including 
^hose  made  by  our  staffs.  I  did  not  make 
any  agreement  that  I  know  of  not  to 
move  to  table  the  amendment.  I  would 
intend,  at  the  appropriate  time,  after 
there  has  been  full  debate  on  it.  to  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  the 


staffs,  at  any  point,  have  reached  any 
understandings  or  agreements  with 
which  I  am  not  familiar.  We  depend 
upon  our  staffs  to  work  in  comity.  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  withhold  the  request 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  until  that 
determination  is  made. 

Mr.  GLENN.  It  is  the  understanding 
of  the  people  on  my  staff  that  we  would 
have  an  up-or-down  vote.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  These  are  my  staff  com- 
ments: To  agree  or  disagree  on  "should" 
or  "shall."  The  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ator will  not  agree  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  see  any  place  where  neces- 
sarily there  would  be  an  up-or-down 
vote. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  have  this,  as  of  yester- 
day, that  it  was  agreed  there  would  be 
an  up-or-down  vote  on  the  "should"  or 
"shall"  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  based  upon 
the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  clear-cut 
understanding  on  this  on  our  part,  but, 
clearly,  the  notes  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  his  staff  show 
that  the  total  overall  arrangement  did 
embrace  an  up-or-down  vote  on  "should" 
or  "shall,"  I  withdraw  my  objection  and 
ask  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflBcient  second  ? 

There  is  a  sufBcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support  Senator  Glenn's  amendment, 
which  would  require  the  F»resident's  ter- 
mination of  most  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  Pakistan  or  India  if  either 
of  those  nations  detonates  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosive device. 

At  present,  section  670  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  known  as  the 
Glexm  amendment,  provides  for  a  termi- 
nation of  i;uch  assistance  to  nonnuclear 
weapons  states  which  detonate  a  nuclear 
device.  However,  that  provision  also  pro- 
vides for  a  waiver  if  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  in  writing  to  Con- 
gress that: 

The  termination  of  such  assistance  would 
be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  achievement 
of  United  States  nonproliferation  objectlvee 
or  otherwise  Jeopardize  the  common  defense 
und  security. 

The  Glenn  amendment  would  prevent 
the  President  from  exercising  that  waiver 
authority  in  the  case  of  a  future  nuclear 
c'etonation  by  Pakistan  or  India. 

The  executive  branch  has  been  ada- 
mant in  resisting  a  change  which  would 
make  it  clear  that  the  aid  cutoff  will  not 
be  waived  if  either  India  or  Paikistan  sets 
cff  a  nuclear  blast.  They  claim  they  want 
flexibility.  That  could  mean  flexibility  to 
answer  a  bomb  with  a  slap  on  the  wrist — 
or  even  less. 
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Those  of  us  who  have  followed  nonpro- 
liferation over  the  past  several  years  have 
become  accutely  aware  of  the  risks  of  the 
further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  about  U.S.  resolve  to 
act  if  India  or  Pakistan  explodes  a  nu- 
clear device.  The  last  thing  the  subconti- 
nent needs,  given  the  widespread  human 
suffering  and  deprivation,  is  money  to  be 
spent  on  a  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  essential  message  of  Senator 
Glenn's  amendment  to  India  and  Paki- 
stan is  this — if  you  pereist  in  your  nuclear 
programs  to  the  point  of  detonating  a 
nuclear  explosive  device,  the  American 
taxpayers  are  simply  not  going  to  provide 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  you 
and  thus  underwrite  the  diversion  of 
funds  to  support  a  nuclear  weapons 
program. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  rational  approach 
to  take.  It  sends  a  very  important  mes- 
sage to  India  and  Pakistan,  as  well  as  to 
other  naticms  as  to  U.S.  commitment  to 
curb  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  in  conjunction  with  our 
consideration  of  the  Pakistani  aid  pack- 
age and  the  nonproliferation  issue.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  a  Providence 
Journal  editorial  of  September  17,  1981. 
The  editorial  forcefully  makes  the  point 
that: 

The  United  States  should  not  be  in  the 
position  of  begging  Pakistan  to  accept  mili- 
tary aid. 

For  $3.2  billion  of  U.S.  taxpayers' 
money,  the  United  States  has  a  right  to 
lay  down  certain  conditions  which  are  in 
our  interest  and.  in  my  view,  also  in  the 
interest  of  greater  security  in  the  region. 
One  such  condition,  even  if  not  explxitly 
stated  by  Islamabad,  is  that  Pakistan 
forgo  the  nuclear  weapons  option  Pak- 
istan should  understand  that  a  nuclear 
arms  race  in  the  subcontinent  will 
greatly  diminish  its  own  security. 

The  proposal  of  Senator  Glenn  and 
others  to  condition  U.S.  assistance  on 
Pakistan's  willingness  to  forgo  the  nu- 
clear option  is  a  modest  one.  Pakistan  is, 
of  course,  a  sovereign  state  and  need  not 
accept  U.S.  assistance.  If  it  does,  how- 
ever, it  should  understand  a  relationship 
with  the  United  States  is  a  two-way 
street,  not  just  a  case  of  our  giving  and 
their  taking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Providence  Journal  en- 
titled. "U.S.  Should  Not  Have  to  Beg 
Pakistan  to  Accept  Aid"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Should  Not  Have  to  Beg  Pakistan  to 
Accept  An) 

"Pakistan  has  finally  been  brought  around 
to  accept  U.S.  assistance,  both  military  and 
economic.  If  the  announced  package  seems 
inordinately  large,  the  six-year  spread  will 
soften  the  Impact  of  the  $3.2  billion  total. 
More  Important  In  the  Immediate  future  Is 
the  US  agreement  to  sell  Pakistan  40  P-16 
flghter  planes,  six  of  them  In  the  next  year. 

"The  over-rldlng  U.S.  Interest  In  Pakistani 
aid  Is  to  bolster  that  country's  defenses 
against  overt  Russian  agression  through 
Afghanistan  or  threats  of  aggression  that 
may  be  eoually  unsettling  for  a  country  that 
has  severe  Internal  pressures  of  Its  own. 
Nevertheless,  the  aid  prosram  and  the  sepa- 
rate P-16  sale  have  ramifications  that  worry 


not  only  the  neighboring  Indian  government 
but  many  Americans  as  well. 

"The  high  priority  placed  on  Pakistan's 
defenses  is  Indicated  by  the  deal  worked  out 
by  the  U.S.  Stat«  Department,  under  which 
Belgium  and  The  Netherlands  will  produce 
F-16s  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force:  similar  planes 
will  then  be  made  available  to  Pakistan's 
air  force.  In  addition  to  defense  purposes, 
the  sale  will  help  western  economies,  since 
Saudi  Arabia  is  expected  to  help  Pakistan 
on  the  $1   billion  financing. 

"India  obviously  Is  concerned  about  the 
big  boost  to  Pakistani  military  capability. 
Pakistani  military  men  still  smart  over  sev- 
eral defeats  suffered  at  Indian  hands.  India 
<s  a  f^r  more  Immediate  enemy,  thau  Rus- 
sia. Still,  the  very  fact  of  Indian  supremacy 
In  every  encounter  should  work  against  any 
Pakistani  attack  with  conventional  arms.  It 
Is  In  the  realm  of  nuclear  arms,  howevei , 
that  Indian  fears  arise — American  fears,  too. 
Pakistan  has  been  driving  bard  to  attain 
the  capabUlty  of  producing  nuclear  bombs. 
Such  a  capabUlty  would  certainly  upeet  an 
already  unstable  Middle  East,  In  a  wider 
circle  than  Pakistani-Indian  relatlosa.  That 
is  why  VS.  officials  should  be  insisting  on  a 
halt  to  Pakistani  bomb-making  technology 
as  a  prerequisite  to  military  aid  of  any  kind. 
Previous  legislation  requires  such  a  condi- 
tion. A  private  pledge  by  the  Pakistani  gov- 
ernment should  Lie  obtained,  even  if  a  pub- 
lic one  would  seem  demeaning  In  Islamabad. 

"The  United  States  should  be  doing  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  prevent  the  regime  of 
President  Zla  ul-haq  from  acquiring  a  nu- 
clear bomb.  The  Pakistani  leader  may  think 
a  nuclear  weapon  is  necessary  to  national 
prestige.  But  to  outside  observers,  it  would 
be  a  step  toward  nuclear  instablUty  for  the 
whole  world. 

"The  United  States  should  not  be  in  the 
position  of  begging  Pakistan  to  accept  mili- 
tary aid.  General  Zla  is  astute  enough  to 
know  where  threats  to  Pakistani  independ- 
ence come  from  and  to  be  anxious  to  coun- 
ter them.  It  la  one  thing  for  Pakistan  to 
shy  away  from  a  formal  security  alliance 
with  the  United  States.  It  Is  quite  another 
to  flout  U.S.  efforts  to  halt  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons.  The  U.S.  government 
would  be  foolish  to  commit  itself  to  rearm- 
ing Pakistan  without  getting  a  reliable  com- 
mitment Against  development  of  a  weapon 
that  would  change  the  whole  strategic  bal- 
ance in  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia." 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  has  some  remarks 
to  present. 

While  waiting  for  Senator  Moynihan, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn).  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  continued  interest  in 
this  question  of  doing  what  can  be  done 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry. 

It  seems  to  me  the  proposal  which  he 
offers  today  is  a  reasonable  amd  appro- 
priate one.  I  am  glad  to  sui^wrt  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  I  join  my  colleague 
from  Virginia  in  stating  my  support  for 
the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  hais  proposed.  I  shall  take  just  a 
moment  of  the  Senate's  time  to  speak  to 
the  general  situation  in  South  Asia  to 
which  the  amendment  is  addressed. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
I  could  say  I  was  present  at  the  creation 
here,  as  I  was  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in 
New  Delhi  when  the  Indians  set  off  their 
peaceful  nuclear  explosion,  as  they  called 
it.  That  was  in  1974. 

I  recall  then  saying  to  the  Government 
of  India  in  very  explicit  terms  that  they 
had  made  a  profound  mistake,  that  they 
had  been  the  unchallenged  first  power  of 
the  Indian  subcontinent  and  all  the  re- 
gions about,  that  there  was  no  second 
power.  There  was.  in  Pakistan,  what  one 
might  describe  ais  a  third-ranlcing  power. 
Then  there  were  Bangladesh.  Nepal.  Sri 
Lanka,  and  such  nations,  with  no  possible 
way  they  could  attain  any  combination 
which  would  challenge  the  hegemony,  or 
the  paramount  power,  to  use  a  term  from 
that  region,  of  the  State  of  India.  I  said 
also  that  tha  explosion  by  India  of  a  nu- 
clear weapon  would  lead  incvitaUy  to  the 
development  by  Pakistan  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

I  remember  saying  very  explicitly  to 
the  Foreign  Secretary  that  the  day  would 
come  in  10  years'  time  "when  you  will  be 
sitting  down  here  and  there  will  be  a 
mogul  general  sitting  up  in  Islamabad. 
And  he  will  phone  you  one  day  to  say. 
'I  have  four  bombs,  one  for  Madras,  one 
for  Calcutta,  one  for  Bombay,  and  one 
for  New  Delhi.  We  would  like  to  have  the 
Punjab  and  Kashmir  by  Thursday,  or  we 
will  set  the  bombs  off.  and  we  will  all 
meet  in  heaven  on  Friday.'  " 

I  was  told,  no,  the  Pakistanis  could  not 
do  that,  because  there  was  somehow  a 
difference  in  the  way  the  Pakistanis  do 
physics,  as  against  the  way  the  Indians 
do  physics. 

One  should  remember  here  that  35 
years  ago,  when  the  leading  physicists 
from  both  place?  were  in  college,  they 
were  all  Indians.  The  notion  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  what  Pakistanis  can 
learn  as  against  what  Indians  can  learn 
is  a  notion  that  only  nationalism  can 
bring  to  you. 

I  say  this  for  two  reasons.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. One  is  to  say  that  it  is  with  great 
regret  that  I  do  not  know  how  much  in- 
fluence Senator  Glenn's  amendment  will 
actually  have  on  the  outcome  of  the 
Pakistan  nuclear  program.  Generad  Zla. 
who  is  indeed  their  leader  now,  was  not 
deterred  by  the  Caoter  administration's 
holding  back  aid  over  a  2-year  i)eriod. 
He  wais  prepared  to  give  very  little  in  the 
way  of  cooperation  to  our  distinguished 
former  colleague.  Under  Secretary  of 
State  James  Buckley,  during  his  visit 
eairUer  this  year  to  Islamabad. 

The  Pakistanis  will  do  what  they  wish 
and  they  will,  in  particular,  make  the 
judgment  as  to  whether,  in  the  long  nm. 
it  is  or  is  not  to  their  interest  to  have 
the  first  Islamic  bomb.  It  is.  however, 
fundamentsdly  important  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  be  on  record  as  saying  how  un- 
wise this  is. 

Shall  I  make  the  next  assumption? 
If  the  Punjabis  and  the  Pushtus  and  the 
Baluchis  of  Pakistan  think  that  the  Ben- 
galese  in  what  is  now  Bangladesh  are 
not  equally  capable  of  making  an  A- 
bomb.  they  are  as  wrong  as  the  Indians 
have  been.  There  shall  be  no  end  to  this 
sequence,  although  when  it  reju;hes  Mau- 
ritius there  may  be  some  conclusion  of 
it  for  the  region. 
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I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
Ohio  for  his  initiative.  I  hope 
lire  vails.  I  would  ask  that  he  do 
q}urtesy  of  allowing  me  to  be  a 
of  this  amendment. 
GILENN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
bo  have  the  distinguished  Sen- 
New  York  as  a  cosponsor.  He 
this  discussion  long  experience 
our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
also  as  Ambassador  to  India, 
that  part  of  the  world  very 
spealis  from  the  background  of 
experience  when  he  speaks  on  the 
today. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the  Senator  from  New  York  be 
a  cosponsor. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

it  is  so  ordered. 
MjcCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  the  amendment  of  my 
from  Ohio  to  section  714  of  the 
Assistance   Act   of    1981,   with 
Amendment  No.  560.  which  would 
President  to  institute  imme- 
tei^ination  of  aid  to  Pakistan  in 
that  that  country  detonates  a 
I  levice. 
Pfesident.  I  wish  to  go  on  record 
I  certainly  share  Senator 
concerns,  but  I  am  also  con- 
the  executive  branch  would 
certainly  take  the  most  appropriate 
iction  which  would  very  likely 
aid  cutoff,  should  circumstances 
necessitate    it.    Furthermore. 
I  stated  yesterday,  the  fluidity 
regional  relationships  in  South- 
must  be  taken  into  account.  It 
assumed  that  just  any  modifl- 
circumstances    would    make 
the  most  suitable  reaction. 
Prefeident  in  his  capacity  as  chief 
x)licymaker.  and  certainly  the 
al   requirement   that  he  is 
who  carries  on  and  conducts 
1  rolicy,  must  be  allowed  the  flexi- 
determine  the  specific  action  for 
(  onditions. 

Glenn's  amendment  does  not 

that  flexibility.  It  deprives  him 

dexibility  and  gives  him  a  prede- 

co|irse  of  action  without  regard  to 


tliat 


tliat 


te  i 


what  the  circumstances  or  other  na- 
tional security  requirements  might  be 
at  that  time. 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  mandates  termina- 
tion of  U.S.  assistance  to  the  country 
detonating  a  device.  While  I  have  no 
doubt  that  termination  of  assistance 
would,  and  barring  unforeseen  circum- 
stances should — and  I  underscore  that 
"should " — be  the  U.S.  re^xwise,  I  must 
strongly  oppose  the  Senators  amend- 
ment which  would  tie  our  hands  now, 
and  provide  no  flexibility  whatsoever  for 
the  President  to  respond  based  on  an 
evaluation  of  all  pertinent  facte  and  an 
assessment  of  the  totality  of  U.S.  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  President,  section  714,  as  reported, 
would  provide  Pakistan  with  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  military  stability  to 
insure  their  national  security.  At  the 
same  time,  it  sends  a  clear  signal  to 
PakisUn  of  U.S.  concern.  The  langiiage 
IS  so  worded  that  it  is  certain  that  the 
President  would  indeed  proceed — given 
incontrovertible  cause — in  a  manner 
which  would  clearly  project  American 
sincerity  in  maintaining  its  nonprolifer- 
ation  goals. 

I  would  note,  Mr.  President,  that  Pak- 
istan has  several  times  in  the  past,  and 
most  recently  Sunday,  as  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times,  made  public  its  strong 
desire  for  peace  in  Southwest  Asia.  Pak- 
istan has  proposed  a  nonaggression  pact 
with  India,  and  has  even  suggested  the 
imposition  of  a  nuclear-free  zone  in  the 
region.  These  initiatives  on  the  part  of 
Pakistan  would  surely  be  put  forward 
with  greater  emphasis,  given  both  assur- 
ance of  continuing  support  from  the 
United  States  and  confidence  in  the  du- 
rability of  its  own  national  security.  The 
renewal  of  our  bond  of  friendship  with 
Pakistan  could  only  encourage  their  pur- 
suit of  peace. 

I  noted  yesterday  that  a  confronta- 
tional approach  such  as  that  proposed  in 
this  amendment  has  been  tried  with 
Pakistan  in  the  past  and  has  failed.  I 
would  hope  that  the  United  States  will 
te  able  to  build  a  new  relationship  of 
confidence  with  Pakistan  which  we  be- 
lieve would  give  us  a  better  chance  to  in- 
sure that  Pakistan's  nuclear  program 
follows  a  peaceful  path.  Adoption  of  this 
language  change  would  undermine  this 
new  relationship. 

I  would  also  note,  Mr.  President,  as 
has  been  done  by  several  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  that  Pakistan  is  a 
frontline  stage  bordering  Soviet-occu- 
pied Afghanistan  along  nearly  half  of  its 
border.  Beyond  the  telling  statement  of 
our  intentions  which  renewed  ties  would 
give  to  Pakistan,  such  a  statement  would 
demonstrate  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  the 
Soviets  that  we  are  serious  about  assur- 
ing the  security  of  our  friends  and  allies 
by  providing  them  with  whatever  sup- 
port is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  foreign  policy  is  con- 
stitutionally the  province  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Should  Congress  involve  itself  by 
roping  the  executive  btanch  into  very 
specific  procedural  instructions  for 
dealing  with  the  constantly  shifting 
arena  of  international  politics,  we  may 
not   only   be   overstepping  the   bounds 


of  congressional  responsibility,  but  we 
might  be  restricting  Presidential  discre- 
tion in  a  way  that  could,  in  some  yet 
unforeseen  set  of  circumstances,  be  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  international  security, 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Undersecretary  of  State,  our 
former  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Buckley,  has  worked  tire- 
lessly with  the  Pakistanis  to  make  prog- 
ress on  these  issues.  He  has  reported  to 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  re- 
garding those  continuing  discussions 
with  the  Pakistanis.  It  is  my  strong  be- 
lief that  this  President,  Secretary  Haig. 
and  Undersecretary  Bucldey  should  be 
given  every  opportunity  and  the  type  of 
discretion  in  the  reported  bill  to  fashion 
a  realistic  and  viable  nonproliferation 
arrangements  with  Pakistan  which  will 
harmonize  all  of  these  national  security 
interests. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  belief 
of  this  Senator  that  the  bill  as  reported, 
that  is,  section  714  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981,  will  best  serve  U.S. 
interests  and  concerns  for  an  economi- 
cally and  militarily  sound  Pakistan.  It 
provides  the  President  with  effective  au- 
thority to  waive  the  Symington  amend- 
ment in  order  to  permit  the  President 
to  provide  Pakistan  with  crucially  need- 
ed assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how  to 
underscore  the  absolute  necessity,  in  my 
view,  of  giving  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  deal  with  a  changing  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, circumstances  for  which 
we  can  make  no  reasonably  certain 
forecast. 

It  says,  in  effect,  that  there  is  no  con- 
sideration in  this  country  s  view  now  nor 
in  the  next  6  years  with  respect  to  Pak- 
istan that  is  as  important  as  the  single 
objective  of  avoiding  the  explosion  or 
detonation  of  a  nuclear  device.  Every 
other  consideration  this  country  might 
have  is  subverted  to  tiiat  one  single  test. 

That  is  an  important  objective.  As  I 
have  said  repeatedly  on  this  floor,  almost 
certainly  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  not  waive  the  Symington 
amendment  under  most  foreseeable  cir- 
cumstances. But  to  say  now  that  we 
know  what  those  circumstances  will  be. 
and  that  there  is  no  conceivable  possi- 
bility that  under  any  circumstances 
should  the  President  waive  that,  seems 
to  me  to  bind  the  hands  of  the  President 
urmecessarily. 

We  have  tried  this  with  Pakistan  be- 
fore, and  it  does  not  work.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  situation  will  be  in  the 
immediate  future.  We  do  not  know  that, 
and  if  events  of  the  recent  turbulent  past 
in  that  area  are  any  precursor  of  the 
future  it  proves  that  fact. 

Could  you  have  said  2  months  ago 
that  the  situation  in  Egypt  would  be  as 
radically  different  as  it  is  today?  Could 
you  have  said  3  '/2  years  ago  that  tJie  con- 
ditions in  Iran  would  be  as  radically 
different  as  they  are  today?  Can  you 
tell  me  with  respect  to  next  year  what 
the  conditions  in  India  will  be  at  that 
time?  Can  the  Senatcw  from  Ohio  or 
anyone  else  tell  me  what  is  going  to 
transpire  in  Afghanistan  over  the  next 
year? 
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Could  the  Senator  from  Ohio  or  any- 
one else  tell  us  that  precisely  on  a  given 
date  Kuwait  would  be  attacked  by  Ira- 
nian bombers?  Can  you  tell  me  on  a 
precise  set  of  circumstances  that  the 
Saudi  oilfields  will  not  be  attacked  by 
someone  within  the  next  6  years? 

I  am  not  suggestmg  that  any  of  these 
events  will  take  place.  But  I  am  saying 
that  if  certain  events  take  place  the 
President  of  the  United  States  might 
conceivably,  under  some  set  of  circum- 
stances, desire  to  invoke  the  waiver  of  the 
Symington  amendment.  That  power  to 
respond  to  a  given  set  of  circumstances 
would  totally  deprive  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  think  would 
seriously  limit,  his  ability  to  deal  with 
same  circumstances  which  might  evolve. 

I  want  to  state  again,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  that  the  President  would,  under 
almost  any  conceivable  set  of  circum- 
stances, not  choose  to  invoke  the  waiver 
of  the  Symington  amendment.  But  the 
fact  is  we  do  not  know  what  those  cir- 
cumstances are.  It  is  a  blind  and,  in 
my  view,  unreasoning  determination  in 
advance  that  no  other  consideration  of 
national  security  could  possibly  be  as 
important  as  this  single  event  in  one 
single  country.  That  certainly  may  be 
the  view  of  some  but  it  is  not  the  viev 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT) .  The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  compels 
me  to  comment  briefly. 

As  far  as  tying  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 
ident, as  far  as  reducing  his  flexibility, 
what  we  are  really  talking  about  is  re- 
stricting the  flexibility  of  a  nation  that 
obviously  has  embarked  on  a  course  of 
building  nuclear  weapons.  For  what  use? 
For  India,  next  door,  and  they  make 
no  bones  about  that. 

The  Senator  remarked  about  the  mes- 
sage that  the  United  States  is  sending 
to  Pakistan  regarding  our  concerns, 
whether  that  is  sufficient  or  not.  Why 
not  have  guts  enough  to  state  it? 

Why  not  say  what  we  mean?  Why 
beat  around  the  bush  about  this?  We  are 
talking  about  the  possibility  of  a  nu- 
clear holocaust  being  visited  upon  the 
South  Asia  continent. 

As  far  as  the  peaceful  desires  of  Pakis- 
tan which,  apparently,  were  described  in 
some  papers  over  the  weekend — I  be- 
lieve the  New  York  Times  was  referred 
to — if  the  Pakistanis  are  of  such  peaceful 
intent,  why  do  they  not  then  say  they 
will  forgo  the  nuclear  weapons  option? 
We  would  not  need  this  legislation  if  they 
are  that  peaceful. 

And  yet  we  know  as  I  went  through 
yesterday  in  my  statement,  where  they 
are  getting  their  sensitive  nuclear  equip- 
irent,  where  they  are  getting  their  re- 
processing equipment,  where  they  are 
getting  the  enriching  equipment. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  confrontation 
aooroach  did  not  work.  What  we  have 
said  is  if  we  are  to  cooperate  with  na- 
tions in  their  concerns,  that  we  want 
their  cooperation  in  slowing  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons. 


The  weakest  link  of  all  is  falling  back 
on  that  old  rhubarb  that  our  President 
has  to  set  foreign  policy  and  that  we  are 
questioning  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  set  forth  foreign  policy. 

That  is  what  galls  me  more  in  the 
AWACS  debate  than  anything  else,  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  that  is  questioning  the  President 
and  his  ability  to  set  foreign  policy,  it 
is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  says  that  the  Senate  will  have  an 
advise-and-consent  role.  It  does  not  say 
this  specifically  with  respect  tc  nuclear 
arms  to  Pakistan,  it  does  not  say  specifi- 
cally AWACS,  but  what  it  does  say  is  the 
Senate  will  advise  the  President. 

Pursuant  to  that,  the  advise-and-con- 
sent part  of  the  Constitution,  we  have 
soeciflcally  passed  certain  laws  here 
from  the  earliest  history  of  this  country 
that  perform  that  function  the  Consti- 
tution assigned  particularly  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Con- 
gress overall. 

So  I  question  Presidential  authority  on 
occasion.  I  think  every  Senator  here  has. 
on  occasion,  questioned  Presidential  au- 
thority to  set  foreign  policy  alone. 

I  do  not  accept  that  iust  because  he 
is  the  President  we  should  abrogate  all 
of  our  responsibilities  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  pass  no  additional  laws 
concerning  what  the  President  does  in 
the  foreign  policy  area. 

I  doubt  that  anybody  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate would  accept  that  if  we  brought  it  to 
a  vote. 

So  what  we  are  up  against  is  the  same 
old  arguments  we  had  during  the  Indian 
nuclear  fuel  sale  last  year.  Somehow, 
this  sale  is  supposed  to  influence  Paki- 
stan into  a  more  peaceful  means  of  solv- 
ing their  problems.  We  are  supposed  to 
somehow  be  able,  with  this  sale,  to  wean 
them  away  from  nuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment, even  though  they  have  been 
embarked  on  this  course  and  it  has  been 
their  stated  policy  since  1972.  It  was  well 
in  advance  of  the  Indian  nuclear  ex- 
plosion that  Pakistan  embarked  on  this 
path.  And  we  have  a  record  that  is  com- 
plete with  all  of  the  different  actions 
that  they  have  taken,  one  purchase  after 
another,  false  front  corporations,  and 
a'l  of  the  things  that  they  have  been 
going  through  to  get  the  necessary  equip- 
ment. 

They  acquired  6.500  tubes  of  special 
hard-type  steel  used  for  gas  centrifuges 
obtained  from  a  firm  in  Holland;  vacuum 
valves  to  regulate  streams  of  uranium 
hexafluoride  gas  into  and  out  of  the  cen- 
trifuge system  from  a  company  in  Swit- 
zerland: inverters  from  companies  in 
Great  Britain.  West  Germany,  and  the 
United  States:  electronic  equipment  used 
for  centrifuges  from  firms  in  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Canada  and  Turkey:  a 
gas-feed  system  for  the  centrifuge  from 
Kora  Engineering  of  Switzerland:  a 
metal  finishing  plant  from  Great  Brit- 
ain: rotors  from  Holland:  rotor  parts 
from  West  Germany:  measuring  equip- 
ment from  Holland;  aluminum  parts 
from  West  CJermany:  vacuum  equipment 
from  West  Germanv:  ves.sels  and  tanks 
for  the  reprocessing  plant  from  an 
Italian   company:    precision   equipment 


for  the  reprocessing  plant  from  Switzer- 
land; and  on  and  on. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  what  Pakistan 
wants  to  do.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  if  we 
are  to  have  a  nuclear  nonproliferation 
policy  and  if  we  mean  it.  now  is  the  time 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  We  stood  up 
on  the  Indian  fuel  sale  last  year  and 
ducked.  We  did  not  live  up  to  what 
NNPA  said.  And  yet  we  continue  to  say 
that  we  have  all  these  concerns  about 
nuclear  nonproliferation. 

Only  3  months  ago  we  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  I  put  forward  here.  We  passed 
it  88  to  0  before  the  President  went  to 
Ottawa  for  the  summit  meeting.  It  did 
not  do  any  good.  I  might  say,  because  he 
did  not  bring  up  the  subject,  apparently, 
up  there  anyway.  But  everybody  was  will- 
ing to  vote  for  that  one — 88  to  0. 

But  when  it  comes  down  to  a  real  cut- 
ting vote  here,  then  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

And  what  kind  of  message  do  we  now 
send  to  the  112  nations  that  have  signed 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  when  we 
say  we  are  prepared  to  continue  assist- 
ance to  a  nation  that  has  absolutely  re- 
fused to  sign  the  NPT,  even  if  that  na- 
tion tests  a  nuclear  device? 

And  Pakistan,  to  its  everlasting  credit, 
has  not  made  any  bones  about  this.  They 
have  said  what  they  are  doing.  They 
stated  way  back  in  Bhutto's  days  that  if 
India  exploded  a  bomb,  they  were  going 
to  develop  a  bomb  also.  And,  make  no 
bones  about  it.  that  is  what  they  set  out 
to  do  and  that  is  what  they  have  been 
doing.  So  it  is  up  to  us. 

I  would  answer  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  that  as  far  as  the  specter  of  the 
Soviets  coming  in  to  Pakistan  that  he 
brings  up  is  concerned,  he  should  go 
and  look  at  the  classified  maps  that  show 
exactly  where  Pakistan's  concerns  reaUy 
are,  where  their  military  forces  are  really 
alined.  And  I  can  tell  him  without  go- 
ing into  specifics  that  75  or  80  per- 
cent of  Pakistan's  forces  are  along  the 
Indian  border,  not  along  the  Afghan 
border. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  seen  that  clas- 
sified information  and  certainly  I  know 
what  the  positions  of  forces  of  Pakistan 
are.  But  that  certainly  does  not  detract 
from  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
moved  in  Afghanistan.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  mean  to  imply 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  threat  to  the 
security  of  Pakistan. 

Mr.  GLENN.  No.  I  was  not  implying 
that  at  all.  What  I  was  doing  was  reply- 
ing to  these  force  alinements  that  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  Idaho  was  de- 
scribing as  being  along  the  Soviet  bor- 
der, the  Afghan  border,  because  that  is 
just  not  the  case. 

I  hope  that  they  do  aline  more  along 
the  Afghan  border  and  get  away  from  a 
possible  confrontation  with  India.  That 
is  one  of  the  biggest  dangers  in  the  sub- 
Asian  continent  and  has  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Indeed,  these  countries  have 
fought  several  times  already. 

So  it  is  not  an  idle  concern  that  we 
have  regarding  whether  the  next  war 
along  that  border  might  be  a  nuclear 
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battle  ^d  not  just  a  battle  with  conven- 
tional Weapons. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  have  little  more 
to  say  (£i  this.  We  have  discussed  this  is- 
sue at  ireat  length. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonim. 

Mr.  If  cCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold foJ  iust  a  moment? 

Mr.  OLENN.  Certainly. 

Th3  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fr^  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thanlf  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  jus^  want  to  make  this  point,  if  I  was 
misunderstood,  and  I  hope  I  was  not. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der tha  Constitution,  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 
The  Setiate  of  the  United  States  has  the 
responsibility  to  advise  and  consent  to 
that  fofeign  policy.  It  is  a  difficult  line 
for  us  to  draw. 

Certainly,  I  want  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  be  In  a  position  to  dis- 
charge jits  responsibility  with  respect  to 
lulation  of  policy.  The  line  be- 
le  formulation  of  policy  and  the 
of  policy  is  a  difficult  one  to 


e  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
nnination  that  we  shall  not  ab- 
ur  responsibility  in  the  formula- 
tion of  [policy  under  the  advise  and  con- 
sent provision  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
an  important  provision.  I  think  it  some- 
times hiis  been  ignored  in  this  body,  and 
I  thinU  it  oftentimes  has  been  ignored 
at  the  other  end  of  the  street. 

But,  at  the  same  time.  Congress,  once 
getting  I  inv(rfved  into  the  formulation  of 
foreign!  policy,  sometimes  finds  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  restraining  itself  from 
InterfeBence  in  the  conduct  of  that  pol- 
icy.      1 

So,  if  we  look  at  that  distinction,  it 
seems  ^  me  we  begin  to  make  some 
definition  of  policy  in  terms  that  give  a 
clear  sliatanent  o(  our  policy  and  gives 
to  the  president  the  authority,  as  well  as 
the  dlr^tion.  to  conduct  that  pcdicy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  policy,  as 
enunciated  here  in  this  body,  and  to  the 
extent  ihat  they  do  so — and  they  do — in 
the  other  body,  as  well  as  all  recent  ad- 
mnistrfitions,  has  to  be  to  express  our 
concen^  and  horror  concerning  the  possi- 
bility of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

But  having  sa'd  that,  the  conduct  of 
pollciea  that  reflect  that  concern  are 
imiquely  the  responsibility  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  We  can  say, 
"We  aro  concerned  as  a  Nation.  Now.  Mr. 
t,  you  carry  that  concern  for- 

am  argu  ng  here  today  is  that 
sing  that  concern  about  nuclear 
St,  we  also  must  recognize  that 
re  other  foreign  policy  consider- 
that,  from  time  to  time,  are  as 
|nt  as  that  concern, 
tliey  £U"e  saying  in  the  amend- 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  that 
one  nation  is  concerned,  there 
^her  cc«isideration  that  can  pos- 
sibly b«  as  important  as  this  single  one, 
just  by  one  test;  detonation  of  a  nuclear 
device. 

That:  seems  to  me  to  be  applying  an 
unreasonable  response  to  the  require- 


ment to  conduct  a  foreign  policy  in  a 
way  which  would  carry  forward  the  pol- 
icy objectives  as  enunciated  here  aiid 
down  the  street. 

Just  a  year  ago  we  were  debating  the 
question  of  renewing  shipments  to  the 
neighboring  state  of  India.  That  was  a 
close  question.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
wsis  involved  in  that  debate,  as  was  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  In  that  instance, 
the  Senate,  I  think  in  its  wisdom,  re- 
fused to  adopt  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  that  there  was  going  to 
be  one  test  and  one  test  only  with  re- 
spect to  our  relations  with  India. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  refused  to  adopt  an 
arbitrary  and  inflexible  position  with  re- 
spect to  India,  the  negotiations,  as  tough 
as  they  have  been,  are  continuing,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  India,  looking  at  aU 
of  the  range  of  possibilities  and  relation- 
ships with  the  United  States,  has  con- 
tinued to  refrain  from  a  weapons  pro- 
gram. 

So  the  negotiations  have  produced, 
and  maybe  I  should  not  overstate  that. 
In  the  presence  of  negotiations  our  poli- 
cies have  been  fiu^ered  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  India,  and,  favorably.  I 
believe  and  hope,  will  be  continued :  that 
they  will  continue  to  refrain  in  the  pres- 
ence of  negotiations,  but  not  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  arbitrary  standard  which 
would  deprive  the  President  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  negotiate  flexibly  with  India. 
It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  continue  the 
S3une  kind  of  posture  with  respect  to  the 
other  nation,  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  correctly  identifies  as  a  matter  of 
major  concern,  the  nation  of  Pakistan. 

So  there  are  some  parallelisms  which 
are  involved,  and  if  we  are  going  to  apply 
the  parallelisms,  it  certainly  indicates 
to  us  the  desirability  of  flexibility  in  the 
conduct  of  policy  and  not  some  state- 
ment about  a  yellow  line  down  the  cen- 
ter of  international  diplomacy.  It  is  not 
just  who  can  have  the  guts  to  stand  up 
for  something  but  it  is  how  you  stand  up 
for  something  that  counts. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  would  be 
served  or  that  the  Nation  would  be 
served  by  casting  ourselves  Into  inflexible 
positions,  as  strongly  as  we  share  the 
conviction  that  nuclear  nonproliferation 
is  an  important  goal  for  this  country,  an 
important  goal  for  this  world,  and  that 
we  ought  to  be  continuing  it  and  we 
ought  to  continue  without  myopia;  we 
ought  to  continue  it  without  blind  spots 
and  exceptions.  We  ought  to  continue 
that  goal  without  the  selective  enforce- 
ment of  that  which  has  so  characterized 
our  foreign  policy  in  many  other  areas. 

I  would  hope  that  we  do  not  in  this 
instance  become  so  narrowly  selective, 
as  the  impact  of  the  Olenn  amendment 
would  be  in  this  instance. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  debated  this  for  quite  a  while 
today.  We  have  spent  a  number  of  hours 
on  this.  I  doubt  if  we  can  say  many  more 
things  in  this  regard.  Before  we  move 
on.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 


Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  Senator 
TsoNGAs  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wlthoui 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  imless 
there  is  further  debate  on  this  subject,  i 
am  prepared  to  move  to  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OLENN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  proposed 
amendments  by  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Senator  Glenn,  which  would  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  the  United  States 
could  not  provide  any  security  assistance 
to  Pakistan — or  any  other  nonnuclear 
weapons  state — if  It  explodes  a  nuclear 
device. 

We  all  recognize  great  changes  In 
Southwest  Asia  over  the  past  few  years: 
increasing  chaos  in  Iran,  a  larger  Soviet 
naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
the  continued  Soviet  military  occupation 
of  Afghanistan.  Such  changes  not  only 
threaten  U.S.  and  Western  interests  but 
are  of  direct  and  immediate  concern  to 
the  Government  in  Pakistan,  and  it  is 
appropriate  to  respond  to  the  economic 
as  well  as  the  legitimate  defensive  neeus 
of  Pakistan  in  this  new  environment. 
Historically,  there  are  strong  ties  of 
friendship  between  Pakistan  and  the 
United  States.  I  h(H>e  that  these  present 
times  become  opportunities  for  the  peo- 
ples of  both  our  countries  to  build  a  new 
and  lasting  friendship. 

As  our  relationship  develops  there  will 
be  areas  of  difference  as  well  as  agree- 
ment. One  such  area  of  difference  is  Paki- 
stan's policy  toward  nuclear  development 
I.  for  one,  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  capa- 
bilities. Such  proliferation  is  a  threat  to 
the  very  existence  of  mankind.  It  tran- 
scends the  borders  of  nations.  It  goes 
beyond  the  geographical  limits  of  conti- 
nents and  seas.  The  nations  of  the  world 
must  face  this  issue  squarely  and  coun- 
tries like  Pakistan  must  become  a  part  of 
the  international  effort  to  prevent  nu- 
clear proliferation. 

It  is  with  the  knowledge  that  Pakistan 
faces  a  new  and  increased  military  threat 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  it  im- 
derstands  that  any  nuclear  test  will  re- 
sult in  a  U.S.  aid  cutoff,  that  I  reluc- 
tantly accept  modifications  to  the  legis- 
lative prohibition  of  aid  to  nations  that 
are  developing  a  nuclear  explosive  ca- 
pability. At  the  same  time,  I  strongly 
support  our  clear  legislative  requirement 
that  a  U.S.  aid  cutoff  will  indeed  occur 
if  there  is  a  nuclear  detonation,  and  our 
finding  that  a  "detonation  by  either  In- 
dia or  Pakistan  would  cause  grave  dam- 
age to  bilateral  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  such  country." 

It  is  now  essential  for  the  United 
States,  and  other  friends  of  Pakistan, 
to  do  all  we  can  to  persuade  the  Pakistan 
Government  not  to  pursue  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosive capability.  The  security  advan- 
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tage  of  an  increased  conventional  mili- 
tary capability  for  Pakistan  can  be 
dramatically  reduced  by  regional  per- 
ceptions that  it  is  pursuing  nuclear 
weapons.  On  the  other  hand,  assurances 
from  Pakistan  that  it  will  not  explode 
a  nuclear  device — at  least  as  long  as 
India  does  not  conduct  a  second  explo- 
sion— would  actually  enhance  its  own 
security  and  make  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  stability  not  only  in  South 
Asia  but  throughout  the  world. 

As  the  United  States  develops  stronger 
relations  with  Pakistan,  it  is  important 
for  us  to  maintain  and  strengthen  our 
ties  with  India  and  other  nations  in 
South  Asia.  Our  relations  with  India  and 
with  Bangladesh.  Sri  Lanka,  and  Nepal 
go  back  to  their  first  days  of  independ- 
ence. Each  has  its  concerns  and  fears. 
Each  ,has  its  hopes  and  aspirations. 

Instead  of  contributing  to  a  new  arms 
race,  the  United  States  should  be  a  force 
for  peace  and  security  in  South  Asia. 
We  should  work  for  democracy,  human 
rights,  and  social  and  economic  justice. 
We  should  pursue  closer  relations  with 
all  the  states  in  South  Asia,  and  those 
states  should  find  our  policy  sensitive  to 
their  concerns  and  aspirations. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
support. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  go  to  a  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment, but  Members  should  be  aware  that 
Senator  Helms  said  earlier  today  that 
he  had  another  amendment  which  he 
would  offer  later.  Members  should  be 
aware  that  they  will  have  a  vote  on  that 
one.  too. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Senator  Helms  had  in- 
dicated earlier  that  he  would  not  be 
going  for  a  rollcall  vote.  He  may  have 
changed  his  mind. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  think  he  has 
changed  his  mind,  but  I  believe  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  some  feel- 
ing on  that. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  direct- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  he  shall  not  exercise  the  waiver 
now  in  force  under  section  670  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  by  which  U.S. 
assistance  is  automatically  terminated 
to  any  nation  detonating  a  nuclear  de- 
vice unless  the  waiver  is  involved. 

I  do  so  persuaded  that  evidence 
of  Pakistan's  intentions  to  develop  a 
nuclear  explosive  capabilitv  is  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  Paki- 
stan and  its  neighbors  alike.  To  allow 
the  waiver  to  be  exercised  in  this  in- 
stance would  represent  one  more  tragic 
chapter  in  the  history  of  tension  and 
war  in  the  recent  history  of  South  Asia. 
The  United  States  has  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  help  break  this  cycle  of  viol- 
ence and  suspicion,  and  above  all  else 
to  slow  the  race  towards  turning  it  into 
a  potential  nuclear  holocaust. 

In  1947  the  post-colonial  era  was 
launched  by  the  partition  of  the  British 
Empire  in  South  Asia  and  the  establish- 
ment of  India  and  Pakistan.  Millions 
of  people  fied  in  ooposite  directions  to 
escaoe  communal  slaughter  perpetrated 
by  Hindu  and  Moselm  extremists  alike. 


Pakistan  and  India  fought  the  first  of 
four  war3  against  each  other  over 
Kashmir.  Against  tremendous  odds 
posed  by  poverty  and  warfare,  India 
emerged  as  the  world's  largest  democ- 
racy and  Pakistan  established  a  record 
of  solid  economic  development. 

No  region  so  volatile  could  escape  the 
attention  of  the  worldwide  struggle  be- 
tween Soviet  imperialism  and  the  West- 
ern democracies.  By  an  irony  of  history 
India  retained  political  Institutions  in- 
herited from  Great  Britain  but  increas- 
ingly relied  on  arms  supplied  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  Pakistan  passed  through  a 
succession  of  military  governments  but 
tjecame  a  front-ranking  recipient  of 
American  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance. 

Pakistan's  effort  to  retain  equality  on 
the  subcontinent  was  compromised  by 
the  loss  of  Bengal,  its  smaller  and  poorer 
but  more  popular  half.  Both  India  and 
Pakistan  expanded  their  military  appe- 
tite for  weapons  neither  could  afford,  and 
at  length  a  small  but  sophisticated  mod- 
em economic  sector  in  each  country  fo- 
cused on  the  development  of  a  nuclear 
energy  capacity. 

India  detonated  an  atomic  bomb,  and 
Pakistan  vowed  not  to  be  denied  access 
to  an  advantage  held  by  its  traditional 
enemy.  The  great  powers,  meanwhile, 
acerbated  the  conflict.  Soviet  fear  of 
China  reinforced  ties  with  India,  which 
fought  a  border  war  against  Peking.  The 
Western  powers  tried  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance by  supplying  Pakistan  increasingly 
sophisticated  weapons. 

Neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  West 
can  take  comfort  in  what  has  happened 
in  South  Asia.  Russian  armies  are  pinned 
down  in  Afghan  towns  by  nationalists 
willing  to  respond  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
brutal  tactics  by  brutal  countermoves. 
The  United  States  fears  that  Pakistan 
will  follow  India's  success  in  breaching 
the  nuclear  monopoly  of  the  great  pow- 
ers, and  that  tension  between  the  two 
coimtries  will  lead  to  the  fifth  war  be- 
tween them  since  1947. 

Such  a  war  would  provide  the  Soviet 
Union  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  ex- 
ploit religious  and  separatist  forces  in 
Pakistan,  and  result  in  the  extension  of 
Soviet  military  and  political  dominance 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Iran,  already 
wracked  by  a  revolution  turned  sour, 
might  succumb  to  the  Kremlin's  pres- 
sures. India  would  face  the  difficult 
choice  of  trying  to  maintain  increasingly 
dangerous  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  or 
devoting  even  more  of  its  scarce  resources 
to  defending  the  remainder  of  South  Asia 
from  Soviet  encroachment. 

These  are  the  circumstances  which  in- 
fiuence  the  provision  in  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bill  before  us  today  to  approve 
more  than  $3  billion  in  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  Pakistan.  The  re- 
sumption of  massive  aid  to  Pakistan  ex- 
presses the  Reagan  administration's 
fears  that  unless  we  bolster  Pakistan's 
military  effectiveness  the  country  will 
succumb  to  efforts  to  divide  the  country 
Irrevocably  along  linguistic  and  ethnic 
lines. 

Perhaps  assisted  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  tribesmen  of  sparsely  populated 
Btiluchistan  would  carve  a  separate  state 


out  of  the  western  desert,  which  could 
result  in  the  emergence  of  a  client  Soviet 
state  on  the  banks  of  the  Arabian  Sea. 
India  might  prove  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  annex  the  portions  of 
Kashmir  now  under  Pakistani  control. 
Stripped  of  most  of  its  territory  and  re- 
duced to  the  overpopulated  Indus  Valley, 
Pakistan  might  cease  to  exist  altogether. 
The  proposal  for  a  renewal  of  sub- 
stantial military  assistance  to  Pakistan 
is  designed  to  help  avert  this  nightmare 
and  to  Insure  Pakistan's  viability.  Be- 
yond this,  the  administration's  proposal 
revives  that  strategy  as  a  byproduct  of 
American  efforts  to  curb  Soviet  adven- 
turism In  South  Asia. 

A  serious  aspect  of  the  American  mili- 
tary assistance  program  for  Pakistan  is 
the  possible  Impact  on  Pakistan's  long- 
standing attempt  to  develop  an  inde- 
pendent nuclear  power  capacity.  There 
Is  incontrovertible  evidence  that  Paki- 
stan's nuclear  program  contains  a  grow- 
ing capacity  to  produce  nuclear  weapons. 

Pakistan  has  refused  ^to  allow  addi- 
tional safeguards  on  Its  reactor  or  to 
allow  any  safeguards  at  sJl  In  Its  other 
nuclear  facilities.  The  President  of  Paki- 
stan has  refused  to  provide  assurance  to 
the  United  States  that  Pakistan  will  re- 
frain from  detonating  nuclear  weapons. 
Pakistan  has  reportedly  assembled  the 
Ingredients  of  a  nuclear  bomb  by  sur- 
reptitious acquisition  of  key  technology 
and  the  purchase  of  uranium  In  a  loosely 
supervised  world  market.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Pakistan's  nuclear  genie  can  be 
returned  to  the  bottle. 

The  United  States  caxmot  duck  the  se- 
rious implications  posed  by  section  670 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  as  they  re- 
late to  Pakistan's  efforts  to  become  a  nu- 
clear military  power.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
influence  in  Pakistan's  potential  for  pro- 
ducing nuclear  weapons.  I  cannot  see 
such  weapons  In  Pakistan's  arsenal  as 
beneficial  to  Pakistan  or  to  the  United 
States. 

Certainly  India,  faced  by  evidence  that 
Pakistan  was  determined  to  proceed  with 
such  a  program,  would  move  quickly  to 
exploit  Its  own  already  considerable 
technological  advantage  In  this  area.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  cite  Pakistan's  po- 
tential as  reason  enough  to  attempt  to 
tighten  its  hold  on  Afghanistan  and  to 
reinforce  Its  ties  with  India.  If  nuclear 
weapons  programs  proceed  apace,  the 
world  might  face  the  horrible  prospect 
of  war  in  South  Asia  in  which  even  a  few 
rather  rudimentary  nuclear  bombs  could 
wreak  unparalleled  havoc  on  densely 
populated  regions  on  both  sides  of  the 
Indo -Pakistani  border. 

Certainly  the  savagery  of  communal 
warfare  which  attended  partition  in  1947 
and  bitter  memories  stemming  from  that 
era  serve  as  a  dangerous  precedent  for  a 
nuclear  conflict,  which  even  though  lim- 
ited geographically,  could  devastate  por- 
tions of  the  most  densely  populated  area 
In  the  world. 

This  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 
The  proposed  level  of  assistance  to  Pak- 
istan affords  the  United  States  an  oppor- 
tunity to  curb  the  nuclear  arms  race  in  a 
volatile  comer  of  the  world.  Stipulating 
to  Pakistan  that  the  large  military  as- 
sistance program  to  Pakistan  will  pro- 
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ceed  onl^  on  conditions  that  Pakistan 
refrains  from  detonating  a  nuclear  de- 
vice is  a  modest  enough  burden  upon 
Pakistan  but  it  may  effectively  serve  the 
cause  of  jeace  in  S^uth  Asia.  It  will  also 
demonsti  ate  to  the  world  that  the  United 
i  U  not  condone  the  proliferation 
dangtrous  nuclear  technology  for 
purposes  in  parts  of  the  world 
ca  inot  but  be  seriously  injured  by 
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ELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
express  my  full  support  for  the 
3f  amendments  offered  by  Sen- 
which  are  designed  to  pre- 
nuclear      nonproliferation 
am  doing  so  because  I  oelieve 
committees  amendment  con- 
assistance  to  Pakistan,  stand- 
constitutes  a  true  step  back- 
( lur  Government's  effort  to  stem 
of  nuclear  weapons  materials, 
and    knowledge    from    the 
states "  to  those  which  do  not 
possess  nuclear  capabilities, 
with  all  of  my  colleagues  here 
and  continuing  concern  about 
of  85,000  Soviet  troops  in 
This    situation    poses    a 
security   problem   for   Pakistan 
independent  states  in  South - 
and  indeed  endangers  our  own 
security  interests  In  the  region, 
fully  appreciate  the  potential 
conflict    which    the 
ofccupation  of  Afghanistan  pre- 
^riously  question  if  the  cause  of 
be  advanced,  or  the  long- 
of  the  United  States  will 
by  subordinating  our  nonpro- 
goals  as  we  seek  to  counter  the 
sed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
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obviously  is  a  sovereign  state 

ehtitled  to  formulate  its  national 

and  to  expend  its  national  re- 

as  its  leadership  sees  fit.  How- 

Govemment  possesses  a  similar 

right  to  withhold  any  U.S.  as- 

which  Pakistan  may  desire,  as 

(^ur  Government  determines  that 

s  policies  with  respect  to  nu- 

wfeapons   development   endangers 

inferests,   or  the  security   of  the 


judgment,  the  question  involved 
one  which  Pakistan  ultimately 
ar  swer.  The  question  is :  Does  the 
occupation  of  Afghanistan  con- 
stitute a  great  enough  threat  to  Pakistan 
that  it  Is  willing  to  forego  its  nuclear 
weapon]  plans,  and  thereby  receive  sub- 


stantial U.S.  economic  and  military  aid 
necessary  for  its  own  security? 

Senator  Glenn's  proposals  permit  U.S. 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  go 
forward  In  fiscal  year  1982.  It  will  also 
permit  Pakistan  to  receive  aid  in  the 
fiscal  year  1983  to  fiscal  year  1987  time 
period.  During  this  period,  however.  Con- 
gress each  year  would  receive  a  classified 
report  detailing  Pakistan's  efforts  to  de- 
velop and  construct  nuclear  arms.  If 
Congress  does  not  like  what  it  learns,  it 
can  express  its  concern  during  the  an- 
nual consideration  of  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  authorization  legislation.  Moreover, 
under  the  pending  amendment — No. 
560 — the  President  shall  terminate  all 
aid  should  either  Pakistan  or  India 
detonate  a  nuclear  device. 

Like  Senator  Glenn,  I  would  prefer 
that  the  Symington  language  now  con- 
tained in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  be  left  intact.  However,  it  appears 
that  this  bodv  collectively  is  willing  in 
the  case  of  Pakistan  to  waive  the  re- 
quirement that  U.S.  aid  be  terminated 
to  any  state  which  receives  or  transfers 
nuclear  enriched  material,  technology  or 
equipment  unless  the  President  certifies 
that  he  has  received  "reliable  assur- 
ances" that  the  state  will  not  acquire  or 
develop  nuclear  weapons. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate, then  the  very  least  we  can  do  is  to 
insist  that  aid  be  cut  off  if  a  detonation 
occurs,  and  to  ask  that  we  be  informed 
on  a  yearly  basis  what  the  receipt  of  our 
assistance,  Pakistan,  is  doing  in  the  nu- 
clear field. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
Senator  Glenn's  worthwhile  efforts.* 

Mr.  GLENTJ.  Unless  there  is  further 
discussion,  I  am  prepared  to  move  to  a 
vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quirv.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Have  the  yeas  and  nayj. 
been  ordered?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield  the  floor,  unless 
someone  else  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
ready  for  a  vote.  We  would  like  to  check 
with  the  leadership,  however,  to  see  if  it 
would  be  possible — and  I  will  make  the 
unanimous- consent  request  at  the  prop- 
er time — to  vitiate  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  move  to  the  Hart 
amendment  after  the  vote  on  the  Glenn 
amendment  and,  instead,  to  vote  on  the 
Helms  amendment,  which  is  on  the  same 
subject  area.  I  believe  it  can  be  disposed 
of  very  quickly,  because  we  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  about  it,  and  we 
can  have  that  as  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness. We  will  discuss  that  with  the  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  GLENN.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
floor  manager  is  not  proposing  that 
unanimous-consent  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  not  proposing  tha* 
unanimous-consent  request  now.  We 
would  like  to  check  with  the  leadership 
on  both  sides,  to  see  if  there  is  any  prob- 
lem with  it. 


Mr.  GLENN.  If  the  Senator  should 
move  for  that  at  this  time,  I  would  oppose 
it.  imtil  we  can  get  Senator  Hart  to  the 
Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNotrYE) , 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  TsoNGAs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East)  .  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  51, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  317  Leg.] 
YEAS— 61 


Baucus 

Dure>ni>erger 

MatBunaga 

Biden 

Bxon 

Melcher 

Bcii«n 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

BOBCbWltZ 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Bradley 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

Bumpers 

Hataeld 

Nunn 

Burdlck 

Heflin 

Pell 

Byrd, 

Heinz 

Proxmlre 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Pryor 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Randolph 

Cannci: 

Jackson 

Rleg;e 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Danlorth 

Leaby 

Welcker 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Williams 

Dixon 

Long 

Dodd 

Mathlas 
NAYS — 45 

Abdnor 

Hatch 

Preasler 

Andrews 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Armstrong 

Hayakawa 

Roth 

Baker 

HoUlngs 

Rudman 

Bentsen 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

CkKThran 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Laxait 

Stennls 

Dole 

Lug&r 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

MattlngJy 

Symms 

East 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Gam 

Murkowskl 

Tower 

(^Idwater 

Nickles 

Wallop 

(Dorton 

F»ackwood 

Warner 

Qrewley 

Percy 

Zonnsky 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Denton 

Inouye 

Tsongat 

Eagleton 

So  Mr.  Glenn's  amendment  (No.  560) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  tha  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  issue  ought  to  be  reexplored.  and  I 
hope  that  my  good  friends  from  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  will  be  willing 
to  do  that  with  some  of  the  Members 
here  who  were  not  here  during  the  de- 
bate. 

If  I  understand  the  issue  correctly. 
it  is  a  precedent  of  what  I  would  call 
horrendous  proportions  in  view  of  the 
past  foreign  relations  policy  of  this 
country  with  regard  to  those  nations 
that  have,  in  fact,  detonated  nuclear  de- 
vices. 
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It  is  not  something  that  should  be 
adopted  without  further  explanation,  in 
my  opinion,  and  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Illmois,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  will  do 
that. 

Mr.  President,  those  nations  in  the 
past  which  have  detonated  weapons.  1 
can  remember  when  India  and  when 
France  did  and  others,  and  we  did  not 
abandon  them.  Had  we  abandoned  them, 
we  would  be  alone  In  the  world  today. 

I  think  that  to  say  a  nation  that  pur- 
sues its  technology  and  comes  up  with  us 
that  we  should  di\orce  from  them  all 
further  assistance  is  a  mistake,  and  1 
do  hope  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
will  explain  further  to  the  Senate  the 
impact  of  this  decision  if  it.  in  fact,  is  the 
decision  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
not  any  question  that  the  administration 
feels  very  strongly  on  this  issue.  They 
have  been  in  delicate,  intensive  negotia- 
tions with  Pakistan,  formerly  a  very 
strong  ally  of  this  country,  a  country 
that  has  now  begun  to  reestablish  its 
relationships  with  us  and  beau's  a 
tremendous  burden  with  the  Afghani- 
stan refugees,  several  million  of  them 

there.  Recognizing  that  in  India 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Excuse 
me.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  the 
floor  and  deserves  the  courtesy  to  be 
heard.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Those 
having  other  business  to  conduct  please 
go  to  the  cloakrooms,  the  hallways,  or 
elsewhere.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
entitled  to  be  heard  and  will  be  heard. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
indicated,  the  country  of  Pakistan  is  now 
working  with  the  administration  to  re- 
establish its  relationship.  It  faces  threats 
from  many  different  sides.  We  do  not 
have  to  remind  the  Senate  of  a  threat 
from  Iran  that  took  out  in  a  raid  on 
Kuwait,  its  oil  storage  facilities,  some 
of  its  oil  storage  facilities.  It  is  faced 
with  hostility  because  it  is  now  accept- 
ing and  has  accepted  several  million  ref- 
ugees resulting  from  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion in  Afghanistan,  where  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  are  simply  being  brutalized. 
Pakistan  has  legitimate  and  deep  con- 
cerns. Those  concerns  are  being  some- 
what alleviated  by  a  relationship  that 
has  been  established  with  the  United 
States  now  and  with  the  administration 
for  an  arms  package. 

But  it  is  also  faced  with  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  detonation  in  India. 
There  is  a  very  massive  arms  agreement 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  India  and 
though,  in  a  bilateral  sense,  both  of  those 
countries  are  rationally  working  toward 
a  better  understanding,  Pakistan  does 
stand  in  threat  of  its  own  security.  For 
that  reason,  a  closer  working  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States  is  highly 
desirable. 

In  this  particular  amendment,  the 
committee  gave  very  careful  considera- 
tion to  this  matter  and  we  determined 
that  we  should  indicate  that  the  word 


"should"  should  be  used  in  the  event  of 
a  detonation.  But  we  do  not  know  what 
circumstances  would  be  involved  at  that 
time.  And  to  automatically  mandate  that 
something  be  carried  forward  might  be 
very  dangerous. 

Senator  Glenn  has  proposed  to  change 
section  670  of  the  act  to  remove  the 
Presidential  discretion  should  a  nuclear 
device  be  detonated.  This  amendment 
appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  legislate 
piecemeal  a  nonproliferation  measure. 

Senator  Glenn  and  I  have  worked 
closely  together.  I  have  deep  respect  for 
his  knowledge  in  this  fleld  and  his  devo- 
tion and  dedication  to  it.  But  I  do  not 
feel  it  is  wise  at  this  time,  without  full 
hearings,  without  the  administration 
presenting  their  arguments,  to  just  sud- 
denly come  in  and  take  an  action  here 
that  may  upset  the  very  delicate  rela- 
tionship that  we  are  developing  with 
Pakistan. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  yield  in  just  one 
moment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Are  we  going  to  go 
through  this  whole  debate  that  we  have 
just  spent  eVa  hours  on?  Is  it  our  inten- 
tion to  go  the  rest  of  the  day  on  the 
motion  to  table? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  not.  I  think  we 
can  come  to  a  decision  on  this  very 
quickly. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  had  very  few 
Senators  on  the  floor.  The  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  said  that  this  is  an  issue  of 
such  vital  importance  that,  in  casting  his 
vote,  he  would  much  prefer  to  have  a 
debate  now  that  Senators  are  alerted  to 
the  nature  of  the  particular  issue  that  we 
have  at  hand. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  What  kind  of  procedure 
would  it  be  if  every  time  we  had  a  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  Senators  that 
did  not  attend  were  permitted  to  say, 
"Well,  my  goodness,  we  just  had  6  or  7 
hours  of  debate  but  because  the  vote 
went  the  wrong  way,  we  have  to  repeat 
that  whole  debate  over  again"?  That  is 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Senate  procedures  the  Senator  has 
observed  for  years.  We  have  always  had 
the  right  to  reconsider  a  vote.  That  right 
was  exercised  by  a  Senator  and  that  is 
the  process  that  we  are  engaged  in.  I 
think  in  just  a  few  moments  we  can  get 
the  arguments  out  so  that  we  can  come 
back  and  at  least  have  the  vote  on  a 
much  better  informed  basis. 

Before  adequate  congressional  and 
executive  branch  consultations  have  oc- 
curred, we  are  being  asked  now  to  take  a 
position  on  an  issue  that  may  have  an 
absolutely  vital  effect  on  a  country  that 
is  endangered  on  one  side,  threatened  on 
the  other,  and  is  now  attempting  to 
reestablish  a  relationship  with  the 
administration. 

It  is  the  administration's  viewpoint 
that  tying  their  hands,  putting  them  in  a 
straitjacket,  mandating  a  policy  from 
which  they  would  have  no  recourse 
would  be  a  dangerous  policy  to  follow. 

Certainly,  I  do  not  have  to  emphasize 
how  adversely  we  would  react  when  the 


administration  acts  without  adequate 
prior  consultation  with  Congress,  even 
before  Congress  has  adequately  discussed 
and  has  adequate  hearings  on  this  pai- 
ticular  subject. 

I  do  not  deny  that  after  consultations 
and  hearings  end  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  nonproliferation  policy, 
we  may  well  determine  that  this  amend- 
ment, or  a  modified  form  of  this  amend- 
ment, is  the  course  for  the  United  States 
to  follow. 

But  I  think  the  course  would  be  pre- 
mature. It  would  be  a  radicad  move  at 
this  particular  time  and  it  may  not  well 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  as  I  see  it. 

We  should  not  legislatively  preempt 
the  administration  any  more  than  they 
should  act  without  consultation  with 
Congress. 

This  was  our  understanding  when  the 
committee  rejected  this  change  at  the 
time  we  marked  up  the  legislation.  And 
circumstances  have  not  changed. 

We  debated  that  issue  in  committee. 
We  decided  at  ttiis  particular  time  that 
it  would  be  best  to  leave  .some  leeway 
here  and  indicate  what  the  administra- 
tion should  do  but  not  absolutely  direct 
it  regardless  of  the  circumstances. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  we  ought  to 
give  the  administration  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  and  raise  the  issue  but  not  try  to 
resolve  it  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  move  to  table  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider.  Is  that  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
debatable. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold his  tabling  motion  so  I  could  just 
pose  a  few  brief  questions  to  him? 
Mr.  GLENN.  I  will. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  voted  for  the  aonend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  also 
voted  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee for  the  modification  of  the  Symington 
amendment,  which  really  gives  rise  to 
this  whole  question  that  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  In  casting  both  of  those 
votes,  I  was  trying  to  steer  between  Scyl- 
la  and  Charybdis,  in  a  very  narrow  pats- 
sage  which  will  lead  to  a  sound  national 
policy. 

We  were  concerned  that  we  would  be, 
as  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  said.  In- 
flexible under  the  original  provisions  of 
the  law  and  we  were  in  danger  of  rup- 
turing our  relations  with  Pakistan, 
which  certadnly  no  one  wishes  to  do.  So 
we,  therefore,  did  make  the  Symington 
amendment  more  flexible. 

What  the  Senator  from  Ohio  now  pro- 
poses will  not  undo  that  work,  am  I 
right? 
Mr.  GLENN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  will  not  cause  the 
cessation,  the  termination  of  any  pro- 
grams now  underway  with  Pakistan. 
Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  what  the  Senator 
is  proposing,  as  he  and  I  discussed  yes- 
terday, is  prospective  in  its  impact. 
Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  it  is  only  if  some 
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action  snould  occur  hereafter,  specifical- 
ly the  datonaUon  of  a  nuclear  device  by 
either  India  or  Pakistan,  that  programs 
respectively  with  those  countries  would 
be  affectM. 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  nIaTHIAS.  And  we  are  dealing 
evenhandedly  with  India  and  Paldstan. 

Mr.  CHiENN.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect; in  [both  countries. 

Mr.  MATHIA8.  80  the  effect  here  is 
what  happens  in  the  future  and  not  the 
fact  that  India  has  already  detonated 
a  nuclear  device,  nor  is  it  a  fact  that  we 
have  some  reason  to  believe  that  Pakistan 
has  unc)ertaken  some  research  which 
moves  in]  that  direction. 

Mr.  oiENN.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  carry 
out  the  t^rms  of  our  nuclear  nonprolif  er- 
ation  policy.  It  would  not  go  biuk  and 
repenaliqe  India  for  their  actions  in  the 
past. 

What  iny  amendment  does  attempt  to 
do  Is  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry to  I  another  nation,  to  Pakistan, 
which  h4s  been  embarked  on  this  course 
for  some  time.  I  wish  to  have  the  arms 
sent  to  Pakistan,  but  I  also  want  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
have  wotked  in  this  area  through  the 
Nuclear  Nonprollferation  Act  for  several 
years.  But  the  first  time  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Act  came  to  its  test  was 
on  the  l^ian  fuel  sales  last  year  and 
we  did  n|ot  stand  firm;  now  we  find  the 
second  tdst  of  it  here.  I  think  this  is  really 
a  test  this  time  of  whether  we  have  the 
true  nucfear  nonprollferation  policy  or 
not. 

Mr 
puts  his 


ing  towa 
tions  of  I 
Israeli : 

vard  Un 


^THIAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
iger  (Ml  one  of  the  real  danger 
points,  fliishpoints.  in  the  modem  world. 
It  is  not  lonly  if  and  when  a  given  coun- 
try gets  ^nuclear  capacity,  it  is  the  mov- 
rd  that,  that  creates  the  condi- 
langer.  as  we  observed  in  the 
id  on  Iraq, 
a  graduation  speech  at  Har- 
i^ersity  this  past  summer,  Tom 
Watfion,  Iformer  Ambassador  to  the  So- 
viet Uni^n.  pointed  out  the  highly  de- 
stabilized condition  of  the  world  when 
one  nation  observes  a  hostile  neighbor 
approaching,  either  quantitatively  or 
qualitatively,  a  degree  of  nuclear  supe- 
riority, the  possibility  of  some  hostile  or 
some  violent  act  which  can  plunge  the 
world  into  war  is  present,  so  that  the 
need  to  dontain  proliferation  is  very  real. 
I  wantjed  to  be  absolutely  certain,  and 
I  am  sui^  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
wish  to  lie  certain,  in  the  understanding 
of  the  author  of  this  amendment  as  to 
exactly  l^ow  it  was  intended  to  operate. 
Mr.  GlENN.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  tha  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
U<Mi  is  0^1  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  t4ble  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  t^. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  is  to  be  recognized. 
Mr.  ItART.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  committee  worked  out  an 


thought 


agreeme  it  which  I  was  agreeable  to  con- 


cerning a  limitation  of  time  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  am  waiting  for  the  commit- 
tee to  offer  that  arrangement. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  do  not 
propose  to  take  but  a  few  minutes.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  managers 
of  the  bill  may  accept  the  amendment. 
That  is  the  only  arrangement  I  Imow 
anything  sUwut. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  we  are  having  diffl- 
culty  getting  the  attention  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  right  now. 

'W\X\.  the  spokesman  for  the  majority 
or  for  the  minority  straighten  out  the 
situation  regarding  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina?  We  are  waiting  for 
leadership  here. 

Mr.  PERCY.  There  was  a  notification 
put  out  that  we  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  take  up  the  Helms  amend- 
ment at  this  time  and  then  have  it  fcd- 
lowed  by  the  Hart  amendment.  Is  that 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Cc^orado? 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  agreeable.  I  was 
waiting  to  have  the  Senator  ask  for 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vitiate  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  move  to  the 
Hart  amendment  after  the  vote  on  the 
Glenn  amendment,  and  that,  instead,  a 
Helms  amendment  related  to  the  Glenn 
amendment  be  brought  up  as  the  next 
order  of  business. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  time  agreement  of  20  minutes 
evenly  divided  on  the  Helms  amendment, 
and  that  the  Hart  amendment  be  taken 
up  immediately  after  the  Helms  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  will  that  modify  in  any  way  the 
Glenn  amendment  or  is  it  just  to  come  up 
after  the  Glenn  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has  no 
effect  on  the  Glenn  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  will  continue  tem- 
porarily to  reserve  the  right  to  object, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  The  unanimous-consent 
request  concerned  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  related  to 
the  Glenn  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  asked  about  the  connec- 
tion or  relation  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion was.  Does  It  affect  the  Glenn 
amendment?  It  does  not  affect  the  Glenn 
amendment,  but  it  does  relate  to  another 
portion  in  that  same  section,  if  that  is 
clear. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  continue 
to  object,  temporarily. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. 


Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  apologize 
for  not  having  heard  the  last  comment. 
Where  do  we  stand?  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  which 
will  not  be  very  much. 

UP   AKINDlfINT    NO.    4B8 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  prohibition  on  fur- 
nishing aaalsUnce  to  any  country  If  auch 
country  detonates  a  nuclear  device) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
read  the  amendment. 

On  page  83.  line  12.  strike  "either 
India  or  Pakistan"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  country." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hixiw)  proposes  an  tinprlnted  amendment 
numbered  492. 

On  page  83.  line  12.  strike  "either  India  or 
Pakistan"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "any 
country". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  obviously  quite  simple. 
This  Senator,  as  many  other  Senators, 
feels  that  the  United  States  should  not 
single  out  India  and/or  Pakistan  for 
special  penalty.  Therefore,  the  section 
should  be  amended  or  modified  to  apply 
to  all  countries  receiving  aid  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  point:  Paki- 
stan, Argentina,  Iraq,  Brazil,  India,  Tai- 
wan, and  South  Africa  are  all  rumored 
or  known  to  have  substantial  nuclear 
capability,  and  are  said  to  possess  the 
ability  to  produce  a  nuclear  weapon. 
Therefore,  if  any  nation  explodes  a  nu- 
clear device  and  if  it  is  receiving  any 
kind  of  assistance  frwn  the  United 
States,  that  aid  should  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  President,  somehow  we  must  stop 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
are  talking  about  the  future  of  this 
world.  Otherwise,  we  will  have  to  live 
with  the  specter  of  nuclear  blackmail  by 
a  small  nation  with  one  nuclear  device. 

I  ask  the  Senate,  what  happens  if 
Qadhafi  obtains  a  nuclear  weapon? 

We  simply  must  use  whatever  leverage 
we  have  in  this  world  to  encourage  na- 
tions to  halt  the  insanity  of  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Cutting  off  aid  to 
any  nation  which  detonates  a  nuclear 
device  will  help  do  just  that.  For  that 
reason,  I  urge  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
against  and  spoke  against  the  Glenn 
amendment  because  it  singled  out.  in  a 
sense,  two  countries.  Though  there  is  cod- 
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cem,  certainly,  about  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion in  the  Near  East,  which  is  a  highly 
volatile  area,  that  is  not  to  say  that 
they  are  alone.  There  has  been  Interest 
shown  in  Latin  America,  in  the  Middle 
East;  certaunly  in  Asia  and  Africa.  This 
problem  is  a  pervasive  problem.  The 
virtue  of  the  Helms  amendment  is  that 
it  is  nondiscriminatory.  It  is  just  against 
proliferation.  It  does  not  name  any  par- 
ticular country,  it  does  not  point  a  par- 
ticularly accusing  finger.  It  simply  says 
every  country  shall  be  treated  the  same. 
For  that  reason,  I  think  there  is  consid- 
erable merit  in  the  amendment.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  it. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  and  I  shall  not  belabor  the 
subject. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  the  Helms 
amendment  does  have  the  virtue  of  being 
evenhanded.  It  does  not  discriminate 
among  countries  except  in  the  sense  that 
those  who  have  already  developed  a  nu- 
clear capacity  have,  therefore,  a  frozen 
position  that  may  be  different  from  their 
immediate  or  future  adversaries.  But  I 
shall  continue  to  oppose  the  amendment 
as  I  opposed  the  Glenn  amendment.  The 
Glenn  amendment  was  faulty  on  two 
grounds.  One  is  that  it  was  discrimina- 
tory. The  other  one  remains  and  is  stated 
in  the  Helms  amendment  in  an  even 
broader  and,  therefore,  more  dangerous 
sense  in  that  it  ties  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  dealing 
with  any  of  these  countries  and  it  says 
that  there  is  only  one  policy  considera- 
tion and  that  will  override  every  other 
policy  consideration  in  the  event  a  coun- 
try detonates  a  nuclear  device. 

Mr  President,  if  that  Is  the  position 
of  the  Senate,  so  be  it.  This  Senator  can- 
not see  it  that  way.  Can  I  imagine  or  can 
anybody  else  in  this  body  imagine  that, 
should  the  Israelis  detonate  a  nuclear 
device,  we  would  Immediately  terminate 
aU  aid  to  Israel?  Mr.  President,  I  ask  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  ask  themselves 
that  question  and  honestly  answer  it— 
honestly  answer  it. 

If  they  were  to  ask  themselves  that 
question  and  really  honestly  answer  it, 
they  would  have  to  ask  themselves  why 
we  have  not  responded  in  that  way  in 
other  regards.  It  is  obvious  that  there 
are  other  policy  considerations  that 
come  into  the  discussion,  and  some  of 
those  poUcy  considerations  have  been 
sufficient  to  outweigh  others  in  the  past 
with  respect  to  tensions  between 
countries. 

1  Let  us  hypothesize  for  a  moment. 
India  has  been  suggesting  that  they  do 
not  intend  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  concerned  that  the 
nation  of  India  does  not  intend  to  com- 
ply with  the  restrictions  that  we  may 
place  upon  shipments  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials to  that  country  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  may  reverse  their  policy 
and  move  further  toward  a  weapons 
position.  We  would  immediately  termi- 
nate aid  to  India  under  this  amendment 
or  under  the  Glenn  amendment.  If,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  Israel  were  to  do  so. 


we  would  immediately  terminate  aid  to 
Israel. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  nobody  believes 
that.  I  do  not  believe  that.  Because  there 
are  other  security  considerations  which 
are  of  vital  concern  to  us  and  to  others 
of  our  friends  that  do  weigh  in  the  scales 
of  decisionmaking,  both  in  this  body  and 
in  the  administration.  It  is  that  very 
flexibility  which  the  Glenn  amendment 
removed  with  respect  to  two  nations, 
that  the  Helms  amendment  would  re- 
move with  respect  to  all  nations.  As  I 
said,  it  has  the  virtue  of  being  even- 
handed.  It  removes  one  of  the  impedi- 
ments of  the  Glenn  amendment  but  it 
leaves  the  other  of  inflexibility  in  policy. 
I  think  we  are  just  kidding  ourselves, 
Mr.  President,  if  we  think  we  shall  refdly 
apply  that  when  it  gets  right  down  to 
it  with  respect  to  some  circumstances  in 
some  situations.  So  while  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  evenhandedness.  I  do  not 
think  that,  in  fact,  we  can  sustain  that 
no  matter  how  we  were  to  attempt  to  do 
so  in  this  body. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  said  we 
would  not  enforce  this  proscription  in  a 
given  case. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  said 
in  the  event  that  Israel  were  to  detonate 
a  device,  this  Senator  does  not  believe 
that  the  United  States  would  immedi- 
ately cut  off  all  ec(»iomic  and  military 
assistance  to  the  nation  of  Israel. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  believes 
that? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  believe  that,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  think  the  record  will 
bear  it  out.  We  got  very  concerned  in 
this  body  about  the  misuse,  the  abuse 
of  the  defense-only  requirement  on  mili- 
tary weapons  when  Turkey  and  Greece 
got  Into  a  problem  in  Cyprus,  but  we 
have  never  had  the  nerve  to  be  even- 
handed  with  respect  to  that  requirement 
when  it  came  to  the  use  of  weapons 
furnished  by  this  country  to  the  nation 
of  Israel  against  Iraq,  against  Lebanon, 
against  any  other  nation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But  what  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  raising  is  the 
possibility  that  we  might.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  and 
what  I  am  trying  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  is  that  that  is  an  Illu- 
sion which  this  Senator  does  not  believe 
has  any  more  substance  than  the  pro- 
scription upon  the  defensive  use  of  weap- 
ons by  the  nation  of  Israel. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But  now.  the  Senator 
has  carved  out  here  an  exception  for  Is- 
rael, which  let  us  lay  aside  for  the 
moment  for  the  sake  of  this  conversa- 
tion. Let  us  say  we  are  looking  at  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Would  it  not  be  true 
that,  save  for  Israel,  we  are  at  least  cre- 
ating a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  many 
other  nations  who  are  now  toying  with 
the  idea  of  developing  a  military  nu- 
clear capacity  that,  if  they  do  it,  they 
just  mig^t — just  might — be  cut  off  from 
any  kind  of  a  program? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Oh,  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  Mr.  President,  that 


Is  in  the  existing  law.  We  do  not  have  to 
adopt  an  amendment  to  have  that. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  this  will  reaffirm 
it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No,  It  is  reaffirmed  in 
a  rigid  fashion  in  this  amendment,  not 
the  creation  of  a  doubt.  The  Senator  is 
suggesting  now  that  we  are  saying  it  but 
we  do  not  mean  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  No,  I  did  not  suggest 
that,  the  Senator  suggested  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  suggested,  let  us  set  Israel 
aside  and  we  shall  create  doubts  every- 
where else. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  suggested  that,  Mr.  President.  I 
am  willing  to  take  the  law  on  its  face.  I 
am  willing  to  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  believes  what  he 
says  here  today. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
simply  conclude  again,  as  I  have  tried  to 
state  throughout  all  of  this,  that  we  can- 
not foresee  what  the  circumstances  may 
be  between  Isra^  and  Iraq  or  India  and 
Pakistan,  or  Afghanistan  and  Iran.  We 
do  not  know  what  those  circumstances 
may  be.  We  can  make  a  policy  statement 
as  to  what  we  think  we  ought  to  do.  as 
we  do  when  we  have  the  Symington 
amendment,  with  the  waiver  as  reported 
by  the  committee.  But  when  you  have  a 
rigid  policy  that  says  there  Is  no  ex- 
ception, it  must  be  observed,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  apply  no 
discretion,  then  I  think  we  have  gone  too 
i^x  In  setting  a  policy  ctmsideration  in 
the  kind  of  inflexible  posture  that  we 
have  not  complied  with  in  other  events 
in  other  statutes.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is 
a  mistake. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But  would  that  not 
raise  a  greater  question  in  the  mind  of 
the  country  that  was  contemplating  the 
development  of  a  nuclear  capacity  that. 
In  fact,  they  would  pay  a  heavy  price  for 
the  detonation  of  a  nuclear  device  at 
some  time  In  the  future? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  As  I  tried  to  indicate 
earlier  In  the  debate  on  the  Glenn 
amendment,  when  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  was  not  present,  indeed,  I  be- 
lieve that  If  they  did  detonate  a  device 
and  the  President  had  the  authority  to 
cut  off  aid,  he  would  be  almost  certain  to 
do  so.  But  there  are  those  circumstances 
under  which  he  might  not  desire  to  do  so 
and  this  amendment  would  require  him 
to  do  so.  So  I  think  even  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  committee  bill  without  the 
amendment,  every  nation  in  the  world 
should  have  that  concern  that  If  Indeed, 
they  do  move  to  join  the  weapons  fra- 
ternity, if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  that 
group  of  nations  that  holds  the  awful 
power  to  destroy  as  nuclear  weapons 
can,  we  would  in  all  likelihood  move  to 
terminate  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance. 

But,  again,  while  we  send  them  that 
message,  I  think  we  should  be  very  care- 
ful that  we  do  not  bind  the  hands  of  our 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  the  opponents  of  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  fron  i  North  CaroUna  has  7  minutes 
and  22  s<  conds. 

Mr.  PE  LL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator resp  md  to  a  question? 

Mr.  HI  LMS.  I  will  try. 

Mr.  PI  XL.  I  am  sympathetic  to  the 
Senator')  amendment.  As  presently  writ- 
ten as  1  understand  it,  it  would  cover 
any  couitry.  Would  that  include  the 
United  Kingdom  or  France,  or  does  the 
Senator  nean  any  nonweapons  country 
within  tl  le  terms  of  the  nonprolif eration 

treaty? 

Mr.  HEXMS.  Obviously,  it  refers  to 
countrie!  receiving  aid  from  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PI  LX,  It  also  includes  credits,  and 
I  believ(  France  and  Britain  receive 
credits.  Phis  would  deprive  us  of  the 
ability  tc  give  them  credits. 

That  Is  why  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  wi  int  to  modify  his  amendment  to 
apply  exclusively  to  nonnuclear  nations. 

Mr.  HI  :iJklS.  The  Senator  raises  a  good 
point. 

Mr.  Pi  esident,  without  the  time  bemg 
charged  to  either  side,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  hat  I  may  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quo  -urn.  so  that  we  can  discuss  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clsi-k  will  call  the  roll. 

The  tUl  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  H:  !LMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous cc  nsent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modification  and  ask  that  it  be 
st&tcd 

The  PI  lESIDING  OFFICER.  The  modi- 
fication vill  be  stated. 

The  k  gislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  paj  e  83.  Une  12.  strike  "either  India  or 
Pakistan  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "any 
non-nuclBar  weapons  country". 

Mr.  H  SLMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remiiinder  of  my  time. 

The  PtlESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  «ii  agreeing  to  the  amendment  as 
modiflec . 

The  a  nendment  (UP  No.  492) ,  as  mod- 
ified, wa  s  agreed  to. 

Mr.  K  ELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsic  er  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment wi  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  P  SLL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  tabl  >. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed    o. 

The  I  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

TTP    AMENDUCNT    NO.    493 

(Purpos*  r    To   prohibit   the   importation   of 
( rude  oil  extracted  In  Libya) 

Mr.  KART.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendrient  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its 
immediite  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendnent  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  liill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Si  nator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haxt)  ,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Kassebai7M. 
Mr.  Moi  NjHAN.  Mr.  Weickek,  Mr.  Proxmire. 
Mr.  Pkyiih,  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Sahbanes,  and  Mr. 
MiTCHEiL  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
number  id  493. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8i.  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

PBOHIBinON  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  CRUDE  OIL 
FROM     LIBYA 

Sec.  716  (a).  The  Congress  finds  that  it  Is 
In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
bat International  terrorism,  and  that  the 
present  regime  in  Libya  is  aiding  and  abet- 
ting International  terrorism. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  and  effsctlve  90  days  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  person  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  may 
Import,  directly  or  Indirectly,  into  the  United 
States  or  Its  territories  or  possessions  any 
crude  oil  extracted  In  Libya. 

(c)  The  Congress  calls  on  the  President  to 
(1)  actively  urge  all  nations.  Including  our 
European  allies  and  Japan,  to  strengthen 
their  cooperation  against  international  ter- 
rorism and  (2)  ccordlnate  International 
measures  to  establish  and  maintain  a  total 
prohibition  of  nil  Imports  of  Libyan  oil,  In 
order  to  bring  to  the  earliest  possible  end 
the  International  terrorist  practices  of  the 
current  Libyan  teglme. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a). 

(e)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  the  term  "person"  Includes  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  or  other 
form  of  association,  or  any  government  or 
agency:  and 

(2)  the  phrase  "person  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States"  Includes  any 
foreign  subsidiary  or  affiliate  of  any  corpora- 
tion If  nationals  of  the  United  States  own, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  more  than  5  per  cen- 
tum of  the  outstanding  capital  stock  or  other 
beneflclal  Interest  In  such  legal  entity. 

On  page  84,  line  4.  strike  out  "Sec.  716." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  717.". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  our  disingulshed  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum ) .  the  Senator  from  New  York 
( Mr.  MoYNfflAN ) ,  and  other  colleagues.  I 
offer  today  an  amendment  to  address  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting 
this  country  and  the  world — the  problem 
of  international  terrorism. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  the 
administration  and  other  sources  in  re- 
cent weeks  and  months  about  the  pro- 
liferating problem  of  terrorism,  assassi- 
nation, and  political  instability  through 
other  than  acceptable  political  means. 

We  also  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  one  of  the  principal  sources  for 
that  spread  of  terrorism  around  the 
world  Is  the  Government  of  Libya  and 
Its  leader.  Colonel  Qadhafl. 

Several  months  ago,  the  late  President 
of  Egypt,  President  Anwar  Sadat,  re- 
ferred to  Colonel  Qadhafi  as  a  "certi- 
fied lunatic."  We  may  never  know 
whether  that  opinion  In  fact  led  to 
President  Sadat's  death.  But  there  is 
certainly  reason  to  be  susoiclous,  based 
on  past  actions  that  Colonel  Qadhafi 
and  others  In  his  government  have  par- 
ticipated in — plots  to  assassinate  Presi- 
dent Sadat,  members  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  other  world  lead 
ers,  and  attempts  to  overthrow  the  gov- 


ernments In  North  Africa  and  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Yet  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  United 
States  continues  to  Import  oil  from 
Libya.  Indeed,  the  facts  Indicate  that  we 
are  the  principal  importer  of  Libyan  oil. 

We  are  presently  importing  about 
300,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  from  Libya. 
We  Import  about  40  percent  of  all  the 
oJ  that  the  Libyans  produce.  And  for 
that  oil,  we  are  paying  a  premium 
price — about  $40  per  barrel. 

In  round  numbers  this  means  we  ex- 
port over  |4  billion  armually  from  the 
United  States  to  Colonel  Qadhafi  and  to 
the  Libyan  Government. 

There  is  no  question  that  American 
dollars  are  being  used  to  finance  Inter- 
national terrorism  and  assassination. 

In  fact,  recently,  one  of  the  leading 
papers  In  the  country,  the  Washington 
Post,  noted  In  an  editorial  that  we  are 
as  the  largest  single  purchaser  of  Llbyati 
oil,  and  to  use  the  words  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  "financially  speaking.  th> 
United  States  Is  the  leading  sponsor  of 
Libyan  adventurism  and  terror." 

Mr.  President,  pure  and  simple,  this 
Is  an  Intolerable  situation.  Regardless 
of  whatever  profits  individual  American 
companies  may  be  making,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  It  Is  Immoral  for  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  financ- 
ing international  terrorism. 

American  Imports  of  Libyan  oil 
amount  to  about  2  percent  of  all  the  oil 
we  consume.  It  amounts  to  about  5  per- 
cent of  all  the  oil  we  Import. 

In  all  likelihood,  given  the  continued 
waste  and  extravagance  In  our  use  of  oil, 
this  country  can  survive,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, without  Libyan  oil  and  survive  very 
well.  If  need  be.  there  are  other  sources 
of  oil — even  oil  of  a  comparable  quality 
to  Libyan  oil — Including  Nigerian  oil 
from  exporting  countries  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  as  well  as  other  supplies 
from  the  Middle  East  that  we  could  tap 
to  make  up  whatever  shortfall  may  exist 
after  the  cutoff  of  Libyan  oil. 

The  amendment  which  Is  being  pro- 
posed here  today  by  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  and  our  other 
cosponsors,  would  require  our  Govern- 
ment to  terminate  Imports  of  Libyan  oil 
within  90  days  from  the  enactment  of 
this  law.  It  further  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  seek  the 
cooperation  of  our  other  Importing  allies 
around  the  world.  In  joining  us  In  ban- 
ning their  oil  Imports  from  Libya. 

Even  If  the  United  States,  as  the  prin- 
cipal purchaser  and  Importer  of  Libyan 
oil.  were  to  adopt  its  own  Import  ter- 
mination, we  would  still  need  the  coop- 
eration of  our  allies,  to  make  such  an 
embargo  most  effective. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  calls  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  the  cooperation  of  our  allies,  partic- 
ularly the  Germans,  the  Italians,  the 
Spanish  and  other  countries  that  are  Im- 
porting Libyan  oil,  to  make  this  embargo 
as  effective  as  possible. 

In  this  case,  unilateral  action  will  not 
have  the  desired  effect.  But,  at  the  s€une 
time,  we  cannot  go  to  our  allies  seeking 
their  cooperation  imless  we  are  willing 
to  take  the  first  step,  and  that  Is  what 
this  amendment  requires.  The  United 
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states,  as  a  good-faith  effort  to  Isolate 
one  of  the  leading  ringleaders  of  Inter- 
national terrorism,  one  of  the  most 
feared  and  despicable  despots  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  cannot  go  to  our  allies 
unless  we  are  willing  to  take  the  first 
step  and  require  the  kind  of  Interna- 
tional Isolation  that  we  suould  have  to 
bring  this  Individual  to  bay. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  colleagues  will 
take  this  amendment  ^tremely  serious, 
because  that  Is  the  splint  in  which  it  Is 
being  offered  by  the  sponsors. 

It  seems  to  me.  and  I  am  sure  It  seems 
to  the  American  people,  an  outrageous 
situation  that  day  after  day.  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  and,  for  that 
matter,  year  after  year,  from  their 
stronghold  In  North  Africa.  Colonel  Qa- 
dhafi and  his  henchmen  can  launch 
strikes  on  our  American  military  forces, 
launch  assassination  squads  Into  Egypt, 
can  Intimidate  governments  In  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  and  do  so 
with  American  dollars. 

There  comes  a  point  where  some  prin- 
ciples and  some  Interests  are  more  Im- 
portant than  pure  economics  and  pure 
profits,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
clear-cut  case  of  one  of  those  cases. 
What  does  this  country  stand  for?  Do  we 
stand  for  profits  over  morality?  Do  we 
stand  for  supporting  terrorism  over  what 
Is  right?  Or  do  we  stand  for  leadership 
over  expediency?  Do  we  stand  for  some- 
thing pure  and  simple?  We  have  a 
chance  here  to  demonstrate  some  leader- 
ship both  to  the  American  people  and  the 
people  of  the  free  world. 

The  adminlstratlOTi  and  Members  of 
Congress  now  have  an  opportunity 
through  this  amendment  to  take  a  real 
step  against  terrorism. 

There  has  been  much  talk  In  these 
halls  about  the  awful  events  of  recent 
months  and  now  something  must  be 
done.  We  ask  tlie  CIA  to  look  Into  It, 
we  ask  the  FBI  to  look  into  it,  and  we  ask 
the  President  to  look  Into  It.  We  ask  the 
Defense  Department  what  can  be  done. 
But  we  go  on  sending  billions  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  to  Colonel  Qadhafi. 

Let  us  take  the  first  step.  Let  us  take 
the  most  Immediate  and  obvious  step 
and  cut  off  a  principal  source  of  funds. 

One  can  argue  that  we  have  not  held 
hearings  on  this  subject.  I  wish  we  had. 
It  has  been  a  situation  that  has  been 
going  on  for  quite  some  time.  Obviously, 
the  committees  of  Congress,  not  just  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  but  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  other  commit- 
tees, have  been  perfectly  free  during  this 
period  of  time  to  look  Into  this  matter 
and  to  get  testimony. 

But  since  this  has  not  been  done,  Mr. 
President,  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  Is  a  clear-cut,  almost  black- 
and-white  situation.  Will  we  continue 
to  export  American  dollars  for  terrorist 
oil  o"-  will  we  stop  It?  Here  is  a  chance 
today  to  make  a  stand,  to  cast  a  vote, 
and  to  do  what  is  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  distinguished 
managers  of  this  bill  will  support  It.  I 
hope  the  administration  will  support  it. 
Former  President  Nixon,  based  on  his 
recent  travels  in  that  region,  called  for 
a  total  boycott  of  Libyan  oil.  Others,  of 
different  political  persuasions  and  dif- 


ferent backgrounds,  have  done  the  same 
th'.ng. 

I  think  we  should  have  a  free  and  full 
debate  of  this  Issue  by  the  Senate,  answer 
the  questions,  and  then  vote  this  amend- 
ment up;  send  a  signal  from  the  Halls  of 
the  Senate  and  of  Congress  today  that 
we  are  serious  about  dealing  with  this 
problem  of  terrorism.  It  Is  not  an  ab- 
stract problem.  It  led  to  the  assassination 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders 
In  the  world  cormnunlty  In  recent  years. 
President  Sadat.  It  has  led  to  assassina- 
tion attempts  on  other  world  leaders  and 
the  attempted  overthrow  of  other  gov- 
ernments. 

Terrorism  leads  ddily,  almost  hourly, 
to  assassinations  In  various  parts  of  the 
world,  many  of  which  are  supported  by 
Colonel  Qadhafl,  and  financed  by  our 
dollars. 

Do  we  want  to  tolerate  that?  Do  we 
take  the  expedient  course?  Will  we  pro- 
crastinate and  delay,  saying  that  we  need 
to  hold  hearings,  we  need  to  look  into  it, 
we  need  to  get  the  administration's  point 
of  view,  or  will  we  take  the  stand  and 
vote  for  this  amendment? 

Mr.  President,  I  know  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  Is 
concerned.  He  Is  a  strong  supporter  of 
this  amendment.  I  want  his  views  to  be 
made  known. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  recent 
articles  from  August  of  this  year  printed 
In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  be  printed  in 
the  Record  where  distinguished  writers, 
who  have  researched  this  point.  Indicate 
that  at  one  point  Qadhafi  tried  to  assas- 
sinate the  American  Ambassador  to 
Cairo,  and  he  had  ordered  attempts  on 
the  life  of  Sadat. 

Qadhafi  has  supported  with  cash  or 
arms  the  Basque  and  Corsican  and 
other  separatist  movements  throughout 
Europe. 

He  has  ordered  Libyan  dissidents  re- 
siding abroad  eliminated,  and  I  would 
say  here,  parenthetically.  Mr.  President, 
that  one  of  those  dissld«its  resided  In 
my  own  State  of  Colorado,  as  a  student 
at  Colorado  State  University.  Respond- 
ing to  a  knock  on  his  door  several 
months  ago,  he  Oijcned  that  door  to  meet 
a  pistol  and  be  shot  several  times  In  the 
head,  and  almost  lost  his  life. 

Since  then  the  assassin  or  alleged 
assassin  has  been  apprehended  and  now 
is  standing  trial  In  my  State  for  that 
assassination  attempt,  and  that  Indi- 
vidual has  clear  coimections  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Libya. 

Finally,  as  this  article  pointed  out. 
Qadhafl  has  moved  his  army  Into  neigh- 
boring Chad:  and  Libyan  maps  show 
part  of  other  neighboring  countries,  such 
as  Algeria,  as  part  of  greater  Libya. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  this  step. 
Let  us  begin  the  process  of  isolating 
Libya.  Let  us  demonstrate  our  leader- 
ship. Let  us  send  a  signal  to  the  people 
of  this  country  and  the  free  people  of 
the  world  that  the  United  States  is  not 
going  to  pursue  expedient  policies  but 
is  going  to  stand  for  moral  principles. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts and  others  who  may  wish  to  be 
heard  In  support  of  the  amendment,  and 
I  again  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
these  articles  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  foUows : 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  23,  1081 1 
Reagak   and   Qadkati:    High   Noon   im   thx 

Skizs:      Libya's     Strongman      Mtrax     Be 

Restrained 

(By  Charles  William  Maynes) 

Washington. — You  don't  have  to  agree 
with  the  Reagan  Administration's  overall 
approach  on  key  Issues  to  admire  Its  tactics. 
It  retreats  when  the  opposition  Is  too  threat- 
ening. It  moves  decisively  when  the  target  Is 
small,  unpopular  and  manageable.  Both  the 
continuing  conflict  with  the  air  controller* 
and  the  new  crisis  with  Libya,  different  as 
they  are,  fit  this  pattern. 

Thus  In  July  when  the  President  faced  a 
strike  by  600,000  postal  workers,  who  are 
barred  by  law  from  striking  as  are  the  air 
controllers,  the  Postal  Service  quietly  capit- 
ulated and  offered  its  employees  an  un- 
capped cost-of-living  adjustment.  Then  came 
the  challenge  from  the  air  controllers.  This 
time  the  decision  was  to  point  out  to  the 
American  people  the  no-strlke  pledge  of  the 
air  controllers,  who  number  only  12.000,  and 
to  hit  their  much  smaller  union  as  hard  as 
possible. 

The  approach  toward  international  ter- 
rorism has  been  similar.  The  day  after  the 
inauguration.  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
M.  H&lg,  Jr.  announced  that  the  Adminis- 
tration would  give  priority  to  the  fight 
against  terrorism.  He  lashed  out  against  the 
Soviet  Union  for  "training,  funding  and 
equipping"  international  terrorists.  The 
President  followed  up  the  next  day  with  a 
blistering  attack  on  Soviet  leaders  for  the 
"promotion  of  world  revolution"  and  for 
reserving  "unto  themselves  the  right  to  com- 
mit any  crime:  to  He:  to  cheat,  in  order  to 
obtain    (revolution).   .   .   ." 

But  as  did  the  postal  workers,  the  Soviet 
Union  benefited  from  Administration  concern 
that  the  target  sighted  was  too  big.  The  Ad- 
ministration retreated  and  repealed  the 
grain  embargo.  Now  smaller  Libya  Is  also 
being  shown  the  eagle's  claws. 

In  the  case  of  Libya,  the  Administration 
wUl  probably  succeed  because  It  has  chosen 
the  right  target,  even  If  It  may  have  gone 
unnecessarily  out  of  Its  way  to  court  con- 
frontation. Libya's  strongman,  Moammar 
Qadhafl.  does  represent  a  new  problem  for 
the  international  community,  for  which  a 
solution  must  be  found.  That  problem.  In 
brief,  is  what  should  be  done  when  a  country 
critical  to  International  stability,  in  effect, 
runs  amok  because  of  its  leader's  policies. 

The  international  community  has  always 
faced  this  problem  virlth  a  few  key  countries. 
For  two  centuries  the  question  of  who  ruled 
Germany  has  been  key  to  the  future  stability 
of  Europe  and  world  peace.  The  difference 
between  now  and  then  is  that  In  iin  Inter- 
dependent age  there  are  so  many  more  coun- 
tries that  can  affect  the  stability  of  others. 
Who  rules  Iran  is  almost  as  Important  as  who 
rules  even  major  European  countries. 

In  the  case  of  Libya,  the  dilemmas  of  In- 
terdependence reach  the  point  of  absurdity. 
The  vast  country  of  less  than  3  million 
people  holds  hundreds  of  millions  at  bay 
because  the  Quality  of  its  oil  Is  ideal  for  gaso- 
line production  and  because  it  supplies  a 
critical  share  of  the  U.S.,  Italian  and  German 
markets. 

The  President  may  order  Libyan  planes 
shot  down  In  order  to  defend  the  principle 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  but  2.000  U.S.  oil 
workers,  although  urged  by  their  govern- 
ment to  leave,  remain  in  Libya,  each  one  a 
potential  target  for  revenge. 

Some  people  contend  that  Qadhafl  Is  crazy. 
Eg3rpt's  President  Anwar  Sadat  maintains 
the  Libya's  strongman  is  "100%  sick  and 
possessed  of  the  demon."  And  Sudanese 
President  Jaafar  Numeirl  says  that  he  has 
"a  split  personality — both  evil."  What  Is  clear 
Is  that  he  is  dangerous. 
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At  one  point.  QadbAfl  appe^n  to  have  tried 
to  Have  Ithe  American  ambassador  In  Cairo 
assassina^ted:  be  has  ordered  attempts  on  the 
life  of  Sadat,  and  he  has  supported  with 
cash  or  arms  Basque.  Corslcan  and  other 
separatism  throughout  Europe.  He  has 
ordered  Libyan  dissidents  residing  abroad 
eliminated.  He  has  moved  his  army  Into 
neighboring  Chad.  Libyan  maps  show  parts 
of  othe*  neighboring  countries,  such  as 
Algeria,  as  part  of  greater  Libya. 

Regrettably,  the  rule  of  law  plays  only  a 
marginal  role  In  InternaUcnal  affairs.  When 
a  state  ^ch  as  Libya  shows  no  respect  for 
even  that  margin,  there  Is  Justification  for 
the  resort  to  force.  Consequently,  the  Ad- 
ministration's show  of  force  on  the  high  seas 
off  Libya  deserves  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
even  from  America's  detractors.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  key  Issues  facing  Northern  Africa  and 
the  MldHle  East  Is  who  should  discipline 
Qadhafl.  The  question  now  facing  the  United 
States  Isi  Should  It  be  America? 

The  Ckrter  Administration  was  perhaps 
too  qulc^  to  say  no.  It  rejected  for  unclear 
reasons  <ven  such  measures  as  severing  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Libya.  This  Adminis- 
tration nay.  by  contrast,  be  a  little  too 
anxious  to  answer  yes.  Having  all  but  for- 
mally se  rered  relations.  It  may  now  be  look- 
ing for    nore  forceful,  next  steps. 

But  tie  politics  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries are  not  as  single-minded  as  those  of 
this  Adrilnistration.  Despite  the  incredible 
record  c  \  abuse  which  Qadhafl 's  Libya  has 
managed  to  establish  against  neighboring 
states,  tie  Administration.  If  it  moves  too 
preclpltc  usly.  may  find  to  its  astonishment 
that  developing  countries  will  rally  to 
Libya's  s  de.  especially  if  Qadhafi  can  portray 
himself  as  another  Third  World  victim  of 
"Westeri .  aggression."  And  if  the  Administra- 
tion "uileashes"  Sadat  to  move  against 
Libya.  It  may  find  that  it  has  only  weakened 
the  Egysttan  leader.  After  all,  in  World 
War  II  iven  Rommel  was  finally  defeated 
because  the  German  logistical  lines  across 
the  Liby  m  desert  were  too  dUBcut  to  main- 
tain. 

If  the  Administration  wants  to  discipline 
Qadhafl.  the  key  is  not  unilateral  American 
action  at-  greater  American  dependence  on 
Sadat,  already  bearing  a  heavy  burden  for 
the  Unl^d  States.  Rather.  America  must 
alter  its  policy  toward  two  key  countries  in 
the  region.  Algeria  and  Nigeria.  Properly 
supported  and  encouraged,  they  would  be 
In  an  eccellent  position  to  Join  Egypt  in 
contalnl  ig  Qadhafi  s  ambition.  A  watchful 
Algeria,  for  example,  would  not  only  pro- 
vide a  wfestern  buffer  against  Libyan  expan- 
sion, but  would  Eilso  make  Qadhafl  wary  of 
Sadat  in  the  east,  lest  he  end  up 
on  two  fronts.  Similarly.  Nigeria 
would  nfct  only  be  able  to  check  any  south- 
ward Libyan  movement,  but  also  could  use 
its  sub»antlal  prestige  with  other  black 
>iatlons  to  oppose  Libyan  meddling. 
Unfortutately.  with  both  Algeria  and 
Nigeria  he  Administration  has  made  grave 
errors,  seriously  violating  an  unstated  law 
of  intenational  politics:  Always  remember 
the  queitlon,  'What  have  you  done  for  me 
lately?" 
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the  Administration's  first  actions 
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campaign  that  of  all  the  African  countries, 
the  United  States  has  a  special  obligation  to 
South  Africa — allegedly  because  of  the  role 
It  played  in  World  War  n.  In  fact,  many 
of  South  Africa's  more  Important  current 
or  recent  leaders  were  then  either  in  Jail  or 
under  suspicion  as  Nazi  sympathizers. 
Moreover.  Nigeria  may  feel  that  the  United 
States  also  incurred  a  special  obligation  to 
it  in  1973  when  Nigeria  defied  an  Arab  oil 
boycott  against  the  United  States,  and  con- 
tinued to  supply  America  much  of  Its  Im- 
ported oil. 

The  test  for  the  Reagan  Administration 
now  is  one  of  focus.  Unlike  the  crisis  In  El 
Salvador,  the  Administration  has  not  identi- 
fied the  wrong  target  or  uncovered  mislead- 
ing information.  Qadhafi  does  need  to  be  re- 
strained. The  debate  must  now  determine 
how  to  accomplish  this.  Is  the  Administra- 
tion, through  the  totality  of  its  policies  in 
the  area,  particularly  toward  critical  coun- 
tries like  Algeria,  making  it  more  difficult 
to  do  with  others  what  clearly  can  be  done 
only  with  enormous  cost  alone?  The  answer 
to  that  question  will  determine  whether  this 
latest  crisis  will  b«  a  succcm  or  failure  lor 
the  Reagan  Administration. 

RSACAN   Ain>  Qadhati:    High   Noon   in  ths 

Skies:    On.   and   Tebbob   Am   His   Majob 

ExpoB-rs 

(By  Don  Schanoe) 

CAiBO^"We  in  Libya  are  terrorized  by  the 
presence  of  the  American  fieet  In  the  Med- 
iterranean— This  is  real  terrorism."  Libya's 
Moammar  Qadhafl  told  an  American  Inter- 
viewer a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  remark  was  not  particularly  prescient 
on  the  part  of  the  eccentric  leader  of  the 
oil-rich  desert  country,  who  could  not  then 
have  foretold  Wednesday's  clash  of  American 
and  Libyan  fighter  planes  over  the  Oulf  of 
Sidra.  Countering  coII^>lalnta  that  Libya 
supports  terrorists  by  accusing  the  United 
States  of  terrorism,  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  elsewhere,  is  an  old  theme  with  the 
"brother  colonel,"  as  he  encourages  Libyans 
to  call  him. 

But  It  is  the  theme  that  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  hostility  underlying  U.S. -Libya  rela- 
tions. Qadhafl  airily  dismisses  the  element  of 
terror  implicit  in  Libya's  financial  support 
of  "national  liberation  movements"  in  40 
or  more  countries,  the  fleldlng  of  hit  squads 
to  assassinate  Libyan  dissidents  abroad  and 
overt  attempts  to  destabilize  and  overthrow 
the  regimes  of  neighboring  states. 

To  the  quixotic  Bedouin  whose  actions  In 
almost  13  years  as  undisputed  ruler  of  Libya 
have  ranged  bewllderlngly  from  naive  to 
cunning,  the  international  defense  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  are  terrorism  on 
a  massive  scale,  while  Libyan  activities  are 
nothing  less  than  a  moral  imperative. 

Pew  countries  in  the  Middle  East  or  else- 
where accept  his  argument  and  even  those 
that  do.  such  as  Iran,  question  why  Qadhafl 
does  not  apply  the  same  yardstick  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  whom  his  warm  relations 
Include  the  purchase  of  $l2-billlon  worth  of 
military  equipment.  Egyptian  President 
Anwar  Sadat's  public  distaste  for  Qadhafl  is 
shared,  if  not  uttered  aloud,  by  many  others 
in  the  region,  including  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
the  brother  colonel  last  week  pledged  to 
"liberate"  from  "those  who  have  dollars  and 
live  In  palaces." 

To  the  Saudi  royal  family,  which  still  sus- 
pects that.  Qadhafl  had  a  hand  In  the  seizure 
of  the  Grand  Mosque  at  Mecca  by  Muslim 
fanatics  in  1979.  and  to  other  Arab  regimes 
as  well,  the  Libyan  leader's  penchant  for 
meddling  In  the  affairs  of  other  countries  has 
raised  an  enduring  specter  of  internal  unrest 
and  possible  revolt. 

But  it  was  Libya's  harboring  of  interna- 
tional terrorists  and  hijackers  and  his  fi- 
nancing of  guerrilla  groups  as  far  afield  s* 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  southern  Philip- 


pines that  soured  n.S.-Lilb7S  relstlona  al> 
most  from  the  beginning  of  his  regime. 

Although  commercial  relations  remained 
Intact  and  the  United  States  continued,  as 
it  does  today,  to  buy  about  40%  of  Libya's 
annual  oil  exports,  Washington  long  ago 
adopted  a  policy  of  rejecting  Libyan  pur- 
chases of  military  goods  as  a  device  to  pres- 
sure the  Libyan  leader  Into  conforming  to 
international  ncnrms. 

One  of  the  sorest  points  in  the  deteriorat- 
ing relationship  during  the  lS70s,  from 
Qadhafi's  point  of  view,  was  American  re- 
fusal to  permit  delivery  of  13  Lockheed  C-130 
military  cargo  planes  that  Libya  had  bought 
and  paid  for.  Washington  pointedly  told  him 
on  a  number  of  occasions  that  when  Libya 
forswore  support  of  terrorism  the  aircraft 
would  be  released. 

As  Qadhafl  expanded  his  adventures 
abroad,  political  relations  with  the  United 
States  continued  In  a  nose  dive  that  many 
thought  had  reached  Its  nadir  in  1979,  when 
Libyan  mobs  stormed  and  burned  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy — long  since  reduced  to  the 
status  of  a  non-ambassadorial  mission — in 
Tripoli.  Washington  responded  by  withdraw- 
ing its  diplomats.  And  the  nose  dive  con- 
tinued. 

Last  year.  Qadhafl  demanded  the  "physi- 
cal elimination  of  the  enemies  of  revolution 
abroad."  At  least  eight  and  possibly  10 
murders  of  Libyan  dissidents  followed  In 
London,  Rome  and  Athens  and  two  murder* 
of  Libyans  in  the  United  States  t^fMtt  to 
have  been  Tripoli-ordered  as  well. 

During  the  same  period  the  Libyan  leader 
sent  troops  into  Chad,  which  for  a  time  he 
threatened  to  annex.  The  move  triggered 
a  state  of  high  anxiety  among  neighboring 
African  nations,  which  have  taken  seriously 
Qadhafi's  expressed  hope  of  overturning 
their  governments  and  establishing  a  new 
revolutionary  Sahel  nation  that  would  span 
central  and  North  Africa  from  Sudan  to 
Mauritania. 

In  Washington,  four  Libyan  diplomats 
suspected  of  planning  aaeaasinations  were 
expelled  after  the  FBI  and  police  selge  of  the 
Libyan  "people's  bureau"  (embassy)  in  May, 
1980,  and  the  remaining  37  members  of  the 
discredited  mission,  were  finally  told  to  leave 
the  United  States  last  May  as  the  restilt  of 
"Libyan  provocations  and  misconduct.  In- 
cluding support  for  international  terrorism." 

Against  that  background,  the  presence  of 
the  American  eth  Fleet  well  olT-abore  in 
the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  while  doubtless  annoying 
to  Libya,  would  hardly  seem  to  qualify  as 
the  terrorism  Qadhafl  claims  It  to  be. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  introducing  this  amendment,  and  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  with 
him  on  this  important  issue. 

He  has  stated  very  well  what  I  believe 
is  an  irrefutable  case  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  take  Just  a 
few  moments  of  the  Senate's  time  this 
afternoon  to  speak  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  am  extremely  hopeful 
that  we  can  gain  a  vote  on  this  particular 
measure,  as  is  Senator  Hakt. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  set  an  example  for  the  world 
community  by  taking  the  urgent  action 
to  disassociate  ourselves  from  the  terror- 
ist regime  in  Libya.  At  this  time  of  ten- 
sion and  tragedy  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
United  States  should  not  conduct  itself 
in  any  way  that  contributes  to  a  regime 
committed  to  violence,  assassination, 
and  other  acts  of  international 
terrorism. 

Each  day,  however,  the  United  States 
pays  vast  amounts  to  Libya  for  oil — over 
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$7  billion  in  1980,  over  $4  billion  through 
July  of  1981.  It  is  unconscionable  that 
dollars  from  the  United  States  are  used 
to  finance  the  worldwide  campaign  of 
terrorism  and  violence  conducted  by  the 
Government  of  Libya. 

The  amendment  that  Senator  Hart 
and  I  are  offering  will  prohibit  all  pur- 
chases of  oil  from  Libya  by  the  United 
States  by  U.S.  firms  or  by  U.S.  citizens.  It 
will  thereby  end  all  U.S.  imports  from 
Libya — over  99  percent  of  our  total  im- 
ports from  that  nation.  The  prohibition 
in  the  amendment  will  take  effect  90 
days  after  enactment. 

The  United  States  has  already  pledged 
military  supplies  and  support  to  Israel 
and  other  nations  in  the  Middle  East 
threatened  by  Libyan  terrorism  and  sub- 
version. The  administration  has  called 
upon  the  2,000  American  civilians  and 
their  dependents  now  in  Libya  to  leave 
that  coimtry  as  soon  as  possible.  I  sup- 
port these  actions.  But  we  must  do  more. 
We  must  put  our  own  house  in  order,  by 
recognizing  that  U.S.  dollars  for  oil  are 
being  misused  to  finance  the  epidemic  of 
Libyan  terrorism. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  immoral  and  inex- 
cusable for  the  United  States  to  be  the 
world's  largest  customer  for  Libyan  oil. 
Colonel  Qadhafi  and  his  lieutenants  ar-:; 
working  with  the  PLO  and  other  terror- 
ists to  destroy  the  State  of  Israel.  They 
are  sponsoring  and  funding  assassina- 
tion attempts  in  the  Middle  East  and  in 
Europe,  and  even  if  the  United  States. 

We  mourned  when  President  Sadat 
was  assassinated  in  Cairo.  But  the  PLO 
did  not  mourn.  Colonel  Qadhafl  was  the 
first  foreign  leader  to  acclaim  this  cold- 
blooded murder.  He  saluted  this  cruel  act 
on  national  television.  He  promised  to 
welcome  and  shake  hands  with  the  assas- 
sins if  they  came  to  Tripoli. 

Libya  today  stands  condemned  by  the 
actions  and  the  words  of  its  own  leader. 
Its  government  should  be  an  outcast 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  Earth.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  sever  the  oil  pipeline  that 
pours  billions  of  American  dollars  into 
the  Qadhafl  arsenal.  We  know  how  Col- 
onel Qadhafl  uses  our  oil  payments.  He  is 
a  brutal  dictator  who  spends  American 
money  to  purchase  the  Soviet  weapons, 
to  assault  and  plot  against  America's 
friends  in  the  Middle  East,  even  to  attack 
American  pilots  over  international 
waters  in  the  Mediterranean. 

We  should  not  pay  one  cent  to  Libya 
for  oil  until  it  halts,  once  and  for  all,  its 
sponsorship  and  its  financial  support  for 
violence  around  the  world.  American  in- 
dustry and  American  homes  should  not 
be  fueled  with  oil  tainted  with  the  blood 
of  Libyan  terror. 

It  is  also  time  for  the  administration 
to  demonstrate  its  opposition  to  interna- 
tional terrorism  by  persuading  our 
friends  and  allies  to  shun  Libya  as  well. 
As  President  Reagan  has  said,  a  coordi- 
nated international  approach  is  impor- 
tant if  we  are  to  succeed  in  isolating 
Libya. 

But  someone  must  take  the  first  step 
in  establishing  a  sane  poUcy  toward  this 
insane  regime.  And  we  can  now  take  that 
steo  here  in  the  Senate.  We  can  take  the 
lead  in  confronting  and  isolating  the  ter- 
rorist regime  in  Libya.  So  long  as  we  con- 
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tiuue  to  buy  Libyan  oil,  we  are  acquiesc- 
ing m  Libya's  acts  ot  violence  ana  con- 
tnoutmg  our  aouars  to  tneir  treasury  of 
terror. 

v>  e  must  carry  out  the  courageous  leg- 
acy of  President  Sadat,  wno  tooK  Doid 
steps  towara  peace  and  stability  m  the 
Miadle  East,  in  uiis  dangerous  and  un- 
settled time,  we  must  do  more  tnan  ex- 
press our  outrage  against  tne  outlaws  of 
Libya. 

1  ne  issue  before  the  Senate  is  clear.  It 
is  time  to  act,  not  just  talk,  against  ter- 
rorism wherever  it  exists.  We  must  state 
the  truth  that  the  Government  of  Libya 
IS  in  violation  of  the  most  basic  canons 
of  decency  and  justice  m  the  world.  We 
must  stand  up  and  speak  out  for  peace 
and  humanity.  Above  all,  we  must  never 
consort  with  those  who  condone  violence 
and  murder  in  international  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  Washington  Post 
article  by  G.  Henry  Schuler,  which 
calls  for  a  U.S.  oil  embargo  against  the 
terrorist  regime  in  Libya,  be  printed  at 
this  pomt  in  the  Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Avenge  His  Death  bt  Isolating  Libta 
(By  G.  Henry  M.  Schuler) 

As  barbaric  as  it  may  appear  on  our  tele- 
vision news.  Col.  Muanunar  Qadhafi  has 
ample  cause  to  gloat  these  days.  The  assassi- 
nation of  President  Sadat  has  removed  a 
second  target  from  his  publicly  proclaimed 
list  of  leaders  accused  of  betraying  the  Arab 
and  Islamic  cause  by  cooperating  too  closely 
with  the  United  States.  The  first  was  struck 
from  the  rolls  almost  two  years  ago  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  shah  of  Iran. 

Anwar  Sadat  and  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi 
are  gone,  but  must  they  be  forgotten  by  the 
United  States  after  the  eulogizing  and  hand- 
wringing  are  over?  Only  if  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  demise  or  capitulation  of  ad- 
ditional targets  on  the  Ust. 

Can  we  risk  the  consequences  for  our  stra- 
tegic and  oil  Interests  of  hostile  regimes  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
narrowest  choke  point  at  the  Straits  of  Sic- 
ily, on  the  Red  Sea  across  from  Jeddah.  on 
the  coastal  Horn  of  Africa  near  the  Straits 
of  Hormuz  and  In  the  energy  heartland 
Itself? 

If  not,  then  we  would  do  well  to  reassess 
the  best  way  to  assist  King  Hassan  of  Mo- 
rocco, Presidents  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia.  Num- 
erli  of  Sudan,  and  Barre  of  Somalia  and  the 
monarchs  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  who 
are  all  on  Qadhafl 's  list. 

Some  will  contend  that  this  apocalyptic 
forecast  overstates  the  Importance  of  Qa- 
dhafl. but  that  has  been  offered  as  an  excuse 
for  Ignoring  him  for  over  a  decade.  It  is 
time  to  admit  the  truth  which  is  so  un- 
pleasant to  a  myriad  of  Western  interests. 
Pull  details  atout  the  assassination  will  not 
be  available  until  after  Sadat's  presumed 
successor.  Hosni  Mubarak,  has  consolidated 
power.  And  we  may  not  know  the  assassins' 
links  with  certainty  even  then.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  received  some  degree 
of  support  or  encouragement  from  Libya. 

Qadhafl's  guilt  does  not  depend  upon  evi- 
dence tying  the  assassins  to  renegade  Egyp- 
tian Gen.  Saadeddin  Shazll's  headquarters 
In  Tripoli  or  to  the  numerous  cells  of  youth- 
ful Islamic  fundamentalists  which  Libya 
has  trained,  armed  and  funded.  Qadhafl  is  no 
less  culpable  If  the  assassination  was  exe- 
cuted by  Egyptian  zealots  who  had  no  Libyan 
contact  other  than  the  steady  stream  of 
religiously  couched  antl-Sadat  invective  from 


a   clandestine   radio   station   established   in 
eastern  Libya  as  long  ago  as' 1973. 

To  be  sure.  Western  sophistry  can  be  em- 
ployed to  obscure  these  current  facts  and 
ample  evidence  of  prior  threats  and  attempts. 
But  we  fool  only  ourselves,  not  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Middle  East  where  pkerceptions 
are  as  Important  as  reality. 

Unfortunately,  intimidation  works  except 
In  those  exceedingly  rare  individuals  like 
Anwar  Sadat.  Therefore.  Qadhafl's  gloating 
Is  more  than  offensive  to  our  humanitarian 
instincts  ...  It  Is  threatening  to  our  geo- 
political interests. 

Sadly,  we  can  do  nothing  to  prolong  Sadat's 
life,  but  we  can  at  least  take  steps  to  mini- 
mize the  threat  of  Intimidation  presented 
by  his  death. 

The  Reagan  administration  made  a  start 
some  months  ago  by  condemning  Libyan 
subversion,  a  stand  long  preached  to  deaf 
ears  by  the  late  Egyptian  president  and  his 
colleagues.  But  condemnation  may  prove  to 
be  the  easy  part  because  the  opportunities 
for  damage  control  have  been  limited  by 
years  of  drift. 

Egypt's  tragic  experience  serves  to  remind 
us  that  the  United  States  can  provide  little 
internal  security  assistance  at  the  muzzle 
end  of  the  weapon  of  international  subver- 
sion. Yes.  we  can  sell  massive  quantities  of 
sophisticated  military  equiament  to  Sudan 
and  other  target  countries,  but  this  will 
never  stop  determined  assassins,  and  may.  in 
fact,  encourage  unrest  by  raising  the  Ameri- 
can profile  and  presence. 

Similarly,  we  can  suggest  a  willingness  to 
intervene  with  our  own  forces  as  President 
Reagan  did  last  week.  But  such  ill-defined 
pledges  risk  further  alienation  while  possess- 
ing little  credibility  in  the  presence  of 
American  oil  installations  and  employes  who 
could  be  seized  as  hostages  long  before  Amer- 
ican forces  could  be  deployed. 

We  can  also  hope  that  the  social,  religious 
and  economic  problems  endemic  to  the  re- 
gion be  resolved.  But  their  solution  is  way 
outside  American  control. 

Finally,  some  argue  that  we  can  enhance 
regional  stability  by  abandoning  the  policy 
for  which  Sadat  died,  but  that  only  serves  to 
reward  the  Intlmldators  without  satisfying 
their  non-negotiable  demand  for  the  aban- 
donment of  Israel. 

If  there  is  little  we  can  do  at  the  muzzle 
end  of  international  subversion,  then  we 
must  turn  our  attention  to  the  breech  end 
of  that  weapon.  In  other  words,  we  must  at- 
tempt to  interdict  the  funding,  arms  and 
propaganda  at  their  Libyan  source. 

The  prospects  for  a  direct  Egyptian  assault 
on  the  Soviet-armed  Libyan  fortress  are  not 
promising.  The  United  States  would  gain 
little  political  mileage — let  alone  moral  stat- 
ure— by  resorting  to  Qadhafi's  own  methods 
of  clandestine  assassination.  But  even  if  we 
cannot  achieve  an  immediate  or  decisive 
interdiction  of  Libyan  subversion  by  remov- 
ing Qadhafl.  we  can  at  least  curtail  Western 
suDjjort  for  his  terrorist  regime. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  renouncing 
buslness-as-usuai.  regardless  of  whether  that 
business  is  pumping  Libya's  oil.  liquefying 
her  gas.  clamoring  for  her  construction  con- 
tracts. Investing  her  petrodollars,  meeting 
her  import  and  technology  requirements, 
consuming  her  petroleum  or  grasping  for 
whatever  other  piece  of  that  multi-billlon- 
dollar  pie  we  can  get  our  hands  on. 

Admittedly,  that  policy  will  require  un- 
usual bureaucratic  and  corporate  courage. 
But  such  a  collective  resolve  would  hardly 
rise  to  the  level  of  Sadat's  p>ersonal  valor  In 
Journeying  to  Jerusalem  and  accepting  the 
dying  shah.  If  we  are  to  instill  courage  in 
the  moderates  within  the  new  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment, in  other  Arab  states  and  even 
among  the  Libyan  population,  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  must  break  the  com- 
mercial links  which  finance  Qadhafl  and 
create  his  aura  of  invincibility. 
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Althoui  ;h  It  has  been  argued  that  we  can- 
not do  V  ithout  Libyan  oil.  that  argument 
tends  to  ( tlsappear  when,  as  now,  the  Libyans 
price  it  !t  an  unreallstically  high  level.  An 
embargo  would  certainly  hit  different  re- 
finers In  llfferent  ways  but  that  is  an  argu- 
ment for  arrangements  to  share  sweet  crude. 


not  an  argument  for  perpetuating  dispropor- 
tionate dependence  on  Qadhafi. 

There  is.  however,  another  view  of  the  oil 
supply  relatlonshlp^Llbya's.  Libya  sold  40 
percent  of  its  oil  to  the  United  States  during 
the  first  half  of  1981.  In  the  currently  slack 
oil  market,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  Libya 
could  readily  find  alternative  markets  for  its 
high  priced  oil.  Libya's  crude  Is  better  suited 
to  American  than  to  European  product  slates. 
Moreover,  market  considerations  which  harm 
Libya  might  be  reinforced  by  diplomatic  rep- 
resentations to  allies  in  the  industrialized 
nations,  and  the  moderate  Middle  Eastern 
producers,  all  of  whom  have  an  even  greater 
interest  in  regional  stability  than  we  do. 

We  must  undertake  urgent  efforts  to  stop 
subversion  at  its  Libyan  source  by  abandon- 
ing 12  years  of  a  buslness-as-usual  relation- 
ship with  the  Qadhafi  regime.  No  one  would 
argue  that  those  efforts  are  costless  or  risk- 
less  but  the  hardships  pale  by  comparison 
to  those  incurred  by  a  continued  drift  which 
encourages  Qadhafi  to  work  his  way  down  a 
list  of  target  countries.  We  cannot  bring  bawjk 
Anwar  Sadat,  but  neither  can  we  permit  him 
to  have  died  in  vain. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  case  has  been  clearly 
stated  by  Senator  Hart  and  myself,  and 
the  references  to  partlciilar  acts  of 
Libyan  terrorism  are  compelling.  But 
these  are  not  only  findings  of  Members 
of  the  Senate.  The  Reagan  admin'stra- 
tion  has  also  come  to  the  very  same  con- 
clusion in  their  evaluation  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Libya. 

This  May.  the  State  Department 
closed  the  Libyan  Mission  in  Washing- 
ton. In  closing  the  mission,  the  State 
Department  cited  "a  general  pattern  of 
unacceptable  conduct,"  and  "a  wide 
range  of  provocations  and  misconduct, 
including  support  for  the  international 
terrorism." 

Also  in  May  of  this  year,  Secretary  of 
State  Haig  stated,  in  a  speech  in  St. 
Louis,  that  Libya's  oil  revenues  "are  al- 
most exclusively  diverted  to  the  purchase 
of  armaments,  the  training  of  interna- 
tional terrorists,  and  the  conduct  of  di- 
rect intervention  in  the  neighboring 
states  of  Northern  Africa." 

In  briefing  the  press  on  the  speech,  a 
State  Department  spokesman  called 
Libya  "the  patron  saint  of  terrorism." 

Mr.  President,  we  will  be  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  military  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  Tunisia,  Sudan,  and  Morocco 
in  order  to  permit  those  countries  to  re- 
sist Libyan  terrorism. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up,  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  basically  an  outlaw 
regime,  headed  by  an  international  rene- 
gade. 

There  is  a  clear  Inconsistency  in  U.S. 
policy.  On  the  one  hand,  we  condemn 
terrorism  as  a  part  of  foreign  policy; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  condone  terrorism 
as  a  part  of  our  energy  policy. 

What  our  amendment  is  attempting 
to  do  is  to  provide  some  consistency  in 
condemning  terrorism,  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  foreign  policy,  but  also  as  a 
matter  of  energy  policy. 

It  is  Immoral  and  inexcusable  for  the 
United  States  to  pay  billions  of  dollars 
a  year  for  Libyan  oil.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is :  Our  dollars  speak  much  louder 
than  words.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
take  this  clear  and  firm  action. 

Oil  from  Libya  is  tainted  with  the  blood 


of  Libyan  terror,  Libyan  murder,  and 
Libyan  assassination.  Unquestionably. 
Libya  stands  in  violation  of  the  most 
fundamental  canons  of  decency  and 
justice  in  the  world. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  amendments  will  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 
■   The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
quite  right  in  saying  that  hearings  have 
not  been  held  on  this  issue.  And  it  is  an 
important  issue.  Tliey  have  not  been  held 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
they  have  not  been  held  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

To  legislate  as  drastic  an  action  aa 
this — and  I  certainly  would  want  to  say 
that  I  associate  myself  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  way  that  they 
have  expressed  their  revulsion  at  inter- 
national terrorism  as  perpetrated  by  Lib- 
ya. But  to  take  a  precipitous  action  which 
would,  within  90  days,  cut  off  supplies, 
which  would  cause  the  President  to  en- 
courage other  nations  to  Join  us  without 
knowing  at  all  what  their  reactions  would 
be,  would  leave  us  possibly  in  a  position 
where  we  were  forcing  ourselves  to  take 
an  action  that  could  be  harmful  only 
to  the  American  public.  It  may  have  little 
or  no  effect  because  of  the  small  propor- 
tion of  oil  that  we  import  from  Libya. 
And  it  might  cause  no  action  whatsoever 
on  the  part  of  other  countries. 

It  would  seem  that  the  amendment  is 
an  important  enough  suggestion,  and  I 
certainly  commend  my  distinguished 
colleagues  for  raising  it.  We  should  have 
brought  it  up  before  and  this  is  a  good 
way  to  do  it,  to  orbit  and  to  raise  this  is- 
sue. And  I  do  fully  support  the  goals  of 
Senator  Hart,  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
other  Senators  who  feel  that  we  must  as 
a  nation  begin  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  Libyan  Oovemment. 

Its  action  in  support  of  international 
terrorism,  its  efforts  to  obstruct  peaceful 
settlement  of  problems  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  its  acts  of  hostilities  against 
neighboring  countries  in  Africa  should 
all  be  condemned  by  the  United  States 
and  by  the  international  community. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it 
would  be  wise  for  this  body  to  take  such 
a  drastic  measure  as  contained  in  the 
Hart  amendment  without  careful  anal- 
ysis of  its  consequences.  This  would  be 
the  hearing  process  that  very  wisely 
Senator  Hart  has  said  has  not  been  held. 

We  should  take  into  account  what  the 
effect  would  be.  We  should  consult  with 
other  countries.  We  should  work  in  con- 
cert wherever  we  possibly  can,  just  as  we 
have  worked  in  concert  in  the  event  that 
force  was  to  be  used  in  other  areas — not 
in  Afghanistan,  because  force  has  been 
used  there — but  in  Poland,  certainly. 
And  by  working  in  unison  with  other 
countries  we  have  sent  an  unmistakable 
message  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  force 
has  not  been  used. 

Our  action  and  our  power  and  our  in- 
fluence have  been  wisely  used.  But  it  was 
done  with  preparation,  careful  prepara- 
tion, and  in  concert  and  close  consulta- 
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tlon  with  other  countries  around  the 
world. 

And  the  action  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Afghanistan,  though  it  was  a  precipitous 
one.  and  though  our  embargo  of  grain 
and  our  boycott  of  the  Olympics  did  not 
have  as  much  effect  as  we  would  have 
liked  it  to  have  had  and  Anally  had  to 
be  taken  off  because  so  many  countries 
did  not  move  with  us.  we  do  know  in  the 
case  of  Poland,  we  have  enough  assur- 
ances, and  the  Soviet  Union  has  enough 
assurances,  that  certainly  action  will  not 
be  taken. 

Libya  produces  a  very  high  quality 
sweet  crude.  It  is  much  in  demand  in  the 
world.  If  we  unilaterally  embargoed 
Libyan  crude,  we  might  well  find  that 
American  companies  could  be  evicted 
from  Libya  and  the  price  of  our  crude 
imports  increased,  while  decreasing  to 
industrial  competitors  and  revenues  to 
Libya  remaining  unchanged. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
experience  with  unilateral  embargoes 
has  not  been  a  very  happy  and  successful 
one.  And  all  of  our  objectives  and  goals 
here  should  aim  at  success  when  we 
move  against  a  tyrant  and  a  power  in  the 
Middle  East  that  has  been  totally  dis- 
ruptive so  far  as  the  peace  and  well- 
being  and  tranquility  of  that  area  are 
concerned. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maryland  ^Senator  Ma- 
THiAS)  and  I  think  I  would  offer  a  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  had  some  concerns 
about  this  amendment  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  views  of  the  chairman 
and  of  the  author  of  the  amendment  on. 

I  tend  to  be  very  sympathetic  with  the 
purposes  of  the  amendment.  In  fact,  I 
may  ultimately  agree  with  the  means  by 
which  those  purposes  are  to  be  achieved. 

But  my  mind  does  go  back  to  the  tragic 
events  of  a  year  or  so  ago  in  Tehran 
when  we  had  the  officials  and  employees 
of  the  American  Embassy  in  Tehran  held 
hostage  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
We  are  dealing  with  an  emotional  part 
of  the  world;  a  part  of  the  world  which 
has  been  accurately  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  And  I  think 
that  raises  some  question  about  the  sta- 
tus of  2,000  Americans  who  are  now  in 
Libya. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  author  of  the 
bill  or  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
could  advise  us  exactly  what  the  status 
of  those  Americans  now  is. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
glad  to  respond.  There  are  approximately 
2,000  American  citizens  in  Libya.  They 
are  principally  employees  of  the  Ameri- 
can oil  companies  operating  there  and 
oil  equipment  contractors. 

The  State  Department  informs  me  that 
written  notices  were  published  and 
mailed  to  all  Americans  in  Libya  in  1979 
and  again  as  recently  as  May  1981.  oCQ- 
cially  advising  those  Americans  to  leave 
Ubya. 

Further,  as  the  Senator  well  knows,  in 
recent  weeks,  since  that  second  travel 
advisory  warning,  which  is  the  standard 
governmental  State  Department  ap- 
proach that  we  follow,  Libyan  planes 


have  attacked  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  have  been  suc- 
cessfully thwarted.  I  believe  tmy  Ameri- 
can now  residing  there  would  be  im- 
aware  of  the  tension,  between  our  two 
nations.  Any  American  can  choose,  if  he 
-or  she  so  desires,  to  subject  themselves 
to  that  kind  of  jeopardy.  There  is  very 
little  constitutionally  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  can  do  to 
force  Americans  not  to  work  in  Libya. 
Presumably,  these  Americans,  by  and 
large,  are  there  for  economic  reasons 
and  have  chosen  to  remain  there  for 
that  same  reason. 

If,  in  fact,  they  continue  to  remain 
there,  and  the  Government  has  warned 
them  not  to.  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
gone  a  long  way  as  a  country,  as  a  Na- 
tion, to  discharging  our  obligations  to 
those  Americans. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  that  he  has  the  right  to 
worry  about  a  repetition  of  events  which 
occurred  in  Iran  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
But  those  events  have  already  happened 
in  Libya. 

In  Tripoli,  the  American  Embassy  was 
sacked  and  burned,  at  least  with  the 
acquiesence.  if  not  the  instigation  of  the 
Government  of  Libya.  We  have  already 
suffered  all  the  indignities  we  suffered 
in  Iran.  Fortunately,  our  official  repre- 
sentatives to  Libya  have  been  removed. 
That,  in  and  of  itself,  should  be  warn- 
ing enough  to  other  Americans. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  What  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  saying  to  us  is  that  we 
have  2,000  Americans  who  are  there  offi- 
cially at  their  own  risk.  They  have  been 
warned  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  leave. 

Mr.  HART.  Twice. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But  they  have  not. 
Does  the  Senator  know  how  many  of 
those  are  women  and  children? 

Mr.  HART.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  do  not  either.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  although  these  peo- 
ple might  be  said  to  know  of  the  full 
risks  of  remaining  in  Libya  under  the 
conditions  that  we  all  know  exist,  yet 
if  they  end  up  in  some  form  of  con- 
finement we  are  going  to  have  a  very 
serious  problem. 

I  look  up  at  the  bust  of  Thaaias  Jef- 
ferson, who  was  faced  with  a  situation 
in  which  American  citizens  were  con- 
fined in  Tripoli.  We  all  know  the  action 
that  the  Jefferson  administration  felt 
compelled  to  undertake  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  that  kind  of  harassment  of 
American  citizens  of  that  generation. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  that  will  nec- 
essarily happen,  but  I  am  wondering  if 
the  Senator  has  any  information  from 
either  the  State  Department  or  other 
sources  in  Government  as  to  what  the 
official  view  would  be  of  the  reaction  of 
Libya  to  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  inquired  from  agencies  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  obtain  a  response  to  that  ques- 
tion. I  have  not  yet  received  any  official 
statement  of  the  administration  or  U.S. 
Government  views  on  that,  certainly 
none  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  disclose  in 
a  public  session. 

I  would  just  point  out,  however,  that  I 
share  the  concern  of  my  colleague  frwn 


Maryland,  and  the  implication  of  that 
concern  before  this  body  it  seems  to  me 
is  as  follows:  Because  Americans  are  in 
Libya  and  because  those  Americans  have 
chosen  not  to  remove  themselves  from 
Libya,  for  all  practical  purposes  for  eco- 
nomic and  personal  reasons,  that  places 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
hostage  already  to  Colonel  Qadhafi  and 
the  Libyan  Government. 

What  it  says  is  that  because  Ameri- 
cans are  there  and  have  freely  chosen 
to  remain  there,  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  to  terminate  our  financing  of  Qad- 
hafi's  terrorism,  and  so  long  as  those 
Americans,  or  any  portion  of  them, 
choose  to  remain  there  our  hands  are 
tied.  By  that  logic,  we  become  as  much 
hostage  as  any  object  of  that  Libyan 
terrorism. 

Obviously,  this  measure  would  have  to 
pass  the  House  and  would  have  to  be 
signed  by  the  President  before  it  became 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  fact  that  today 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  one 
of  the  two  Houses,  took  this  action  should 
further  warn  the  Americans  living  in 
Libya  of  our  intention  and  give  them  an- 
other opportunity  to  liquidate  whatever 
interest  they  have  there  and  get  out.  In 
the  meantime.  I  do  not  think  we  can  use 
the  argument  that  the  American  volun- 
tary presence  in  Libya  ties  our  hands 
and  prevents  '.;s  from  extricating  our- 
selves from  the  intolerable  situation  of 
financing  the  assassination  and  the 
bloodshed  of  officials  and  innocent  ci- 
vilians of  governments  and  countries 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  hear  quite  clearly 
what  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  say- 
ing, and  I  also  lealize  that  we  are  under 
a  kind  of  imperative  here  in  this  partic- 
ular bill  being  debated  by  the  Senate  this 
afternoon,  and  we  are  at  that  point  in 
the  debate  where  it  would  seem  appropri- 
ate to  offer  this  kind  of  an  amendment  if 
it  is  to  be  offered  at  aU.  So  there  is  a  cer- 
tain discipline  of  time  which  operates 
for  the  Senator  from  Colorado  or  any 
other  Senator  who  wants  to  see  some  ac- 
tion of  this  kind  taken.  At  the  same  time, 
I  do  not  believe  the  options  of  a  great 
nation  are  as  limited  as  he  describes 
them. 

What  happened  in  Tehran — and  it  is 
risky  to  try  to  analyze  that  situation 
knowing  as  little  about  it  as  we  still  do, 
with  the  record  still  not  fully  closed — 
what  happened  in  Tehran  as  far  as  the 
public  record  indicates  was  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  coordination  within  the 
U.S.  Government  on  decisions  that  were 
being  made  that  affected  Tehran.  There 
was  some  knowledge  within  the  admin- 
istration that  the  admission  of  the  Shah 
of  Iran  for  hospitalization  in  the  United 
States  would  possibly  create  public  dis- 
turbances in  Iran.  That  was  apparently 
widely  loiown. 

There  was  a  decision  made  to  admit 
the  Shah  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  that  treatment. 
There  was,  notwithstanding  that  knowl- 
edge, no  notice  sent  to  the  Americans 
then  in  the  Embassy. 

So  what  was  lacking  was  not  options, 
not  the  ability  to  carry  out  a  decision 
that  was  made  by  the  United  States,  or 
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Let  me  briefly  respond.  I 
colleague    from    New    York 
be  heard. 

.  it  seems  to  me.  is  more  aware 
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gn  citizens  who  live  there,  in- 
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terms  of  the  personal  safety  of 
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Senator,  including  th*»  Senator  from 
Maryland.  But,  Mr.  President,  at  some 
point,  we  must  take  action  in  the  inter- 
est of  saving  other  lives  in  that  part  of 
the  world  and  around  the  world  by  cut- 
ting off  the  source  of  funds  by  which 
those  lives  are  being  jeopardized. 

I  must  say  to  my  colleague  and  I  say 
to  all  of  our  colleagues  that  every  day 
we  delay  and  wait  to  hold  hearings  and 
get  aoministration  witnesses  and  com- 
plete a  record  on  this,  the  terrorism  is 
going  to  continue.  It  is  going  to  go  on 
financed  by  American  dollars.  I  think  we 
all  have  to  be  aware  of  that. 

I  was  sisked  recently,  "If  you  feel  this 
strongly  about  this,  why  did  you  not  offer 
this  legislation  months  or  years  ago?" 
I  had  to  say  I  was  wrong  in  not  doing  so. 
If  someone  wants  to  ask  a  question  about 
this  legislation,  it  is  not  why  I  act  pre- 
cipitately; it  is  why  I  did  not  do  it  a 
year  ago  or  2  years  ago.  That  is  the 
legitimate  question. 

I  think  a  heavy  burden  is  going  to  rest 
on  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
justify  any  delay  in  acting  on  this  mat- 
ter and  I  would  not  want  the  burden  on 
my  hands  if  we  defeat  this  legislation 
and,  a  week  from  now  or  a  month  from 
now.  Another  Sadat  is  killed,  another 
government  overthrown  or  there  is  an- 
other terrorist  act  like  the  one  at  Munich 
in  1972.  financed  from  Libya  by  Ameri- 
can dollars. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that,  as  the  result  of  the  very  signals 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  sent 
out,  in  introducing  legislation  and  an- 
nouncing that  he  was  going  to  call  up 
this  amendment  and  in  the  discussion 
today,  those  agencies  of  Government 
which  are  charged  with  looking  after 
the  safety  and  security  of  American  citi- 
zens wherever  they  may  be— that  is  one 
of  the  boasts  of  this  Republic,  chat  we 
do  have  a  concern  for  our  citizens  in 
every  part  of  the  world — those  officials 
of  Government  charged  with  that  duty 
will  be  on  notice  and  whatever  plans 
they  have  to  contribute  to  the  safety  and 
the  security  and  the  return  of  those 
Americans,  they  will  be  prepared  to  act 
more  expeditiously  than  they  did  in  the 
case  of  Tehran. 

Mi  .  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  an  additional  comment? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  PERCY.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Who  has  the  floor? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague.  As 
I  said  before  we  got  on  this  colloquy, 
we  shall  have  a  suggestion  to  offer.  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland  and  will  be  happy  to  have 
any  comments  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chutts  would  care  to  make  at  this  time. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  discussion  that  has  taken 
place  between  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land and  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  women  and  children  have  actu- 


ally been  evacuated  from  Libya  after 
the  warnings  that  were  given  by  the 
State  Department  earlier  this  year. 
There  are  still,  as  I  understand  it.  ap- 
proximately 200  women  and  children, 
out  of  2,000  Americans,  who  still  remain 
in  Libya.  This  is  obviously  a  matter  of 
concern  to  us  all.  I  would  just  like  to  go 
back  and  underline  a  point  that  has 
been  made  during  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion. That  is  that  the  United  States 
is  not  helpless  in  protecting  its  own  citi- 
zens. I  think  there  should  be  no  misun- 
derstanding, either  by  Colonel  Qadhafl 
or  by  other  leaders  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  that  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
protect  its  citizens. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  Mr.  President,  for 
that  reason  and  the  other  reasons  that 
have  been  offered  here  In  support  of  this 
amendment,  that  It  is  entirely  appro- 
priate that  we  act  on  it  now. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  gets  my 
drift  exactly,  that  if  we  are  going  to 
take  this  step  for  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons, then  those  ofQcials  of  Government 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
to  do  what  can  be  done  should  be  doing 
it.  not  in  the  kind  of  muddle  that  existed 
prior  to  Tehran  which  resulted  so 
tragically. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  point  I  would  like 
to  make  in  response  is  that  the  President 
did  not  have  any  hesitancy  about  making 
comments  about  what  the  United  States 
may  or  may  not  do  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
I  would  think  the  lives  and  well-being 
of  Americans  in  Libya  would  have  the 
highest  priority.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
are  defenseless  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  said,  the  United 
States  is  not  without  power.  But  I  think 
in  our  particular  role,  we  can  exercise 
that  power  much  more  effectively  if  we 
do  not  do  it  precipitously,  if  we  do  not 
do  it  without  consultation  with  our  allies. 
This  is  the  whole  emphasis  and  the  es- 
sense  of  a  partnership,  that  we  do  not 
surprise  completely  as  we  did  with 
Japan,  when  we  opened  relationships 
with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  but 
we  negotiate  and  talk  with  them.  Ob- 
viously, our  allies  are  on  notice  through 
the  Congressional  Record  that  this 
debate  is  being  carried  on. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  debate  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  Senate.  It  is  another  thing 
for  the  executive  branch  to  actually  take 
action.  They  have  taken  action  in  these 
areas  before.  But  I  doubt  that  they  have 
moved  with  the  kind  of  dispatch  and  the 
kind  of  high  priority  that  is  now  being 
put  on  it  by  the  Senate,  and  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  assigning  high  priority  to 
this  matter. 

What  I  believe  we  should  do  is  make 
certain,  when  we  move,  that  we  know 
what  the  consequences  of  our  move  will 
be,  what  adverse  fallout  there  may  be. 
But  also,  when  we  move,  we  should  move 
in  such  a  way  that  what  we  do  is  effec- 
tive, does  have  power,  does  have  impact, 
and  causes  the  party  against  which  we 
take  such  action  to  respond. 

So  I  have  prepared  a  substitute  amend- 
ment which  would  express  the  sense  of 
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Congress  re?ardlng  the  outrageous  be- 
havior of  Libya,  requesting  the  President 
to  prepare  a  report  on  means  of  increas- 
ing political  and  economic  pressure  on 
Libya,  both  unilaterally  and  in  concert 
with  our  allies. 

Included  in  such  a  report  would  be  the 
concept  of  restricting  imports  of  Ubyan 
crude.  ^     ,_, 

Before  sending  it  to  the  desk,  I  should 
like  to  read  the  substitute;  and  if  there 
are  any  modifications  or  changes  that 
any  of  my  colleagues  would  suggest,  or  If 
anyone  woiud  care  to  join  me  in  it.  I  cer- 
tainly would  entertain  such  cosponsor- 
ship.  The  amendment  is  simply  this: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  Stutee  con- 
demns the  Libyan  government  for  Its  support 
of  International  terrorist  movements.  lt«  ef- 
forts to  obstruct  positive  movement  toward 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  problems  in  the 
Middle  East  Region,  and  Its  actions  to  de- 
stabilize and  control  governments  of  neigh- 
boring states  In  Africa. 

The  Congress  believes  that  the  President 
should  conduct  an  immediate  review  of  con- 
crete steps  the  United  States  could  take.  Indi- 
vidually and  la  concert  with  Its  allies,  to 
bring  economic  and  political  pressure  on 
Libya  to  ceaso  such  activities.  Such  a  review 
should  Include  the  possibility  of  tariffs  on  or 
prohibitions  against  the  Import  of  crude  oil 
from  Libya. 

I  believe  this  can  be  taken  up  with  con- 
siderable dispatch.  This  is  not  a  new  sub- 
ject. The  study  would  not  take  a  pro- 
longed period  of  time.  It  would  give  us 
the  benefit  of  working  in  concert  with 
the  executive  branch  of  Government 
charged  with  certain  responsibilities  in 
the  area  of  foreign  jwlicy,  and  it  would 
impose  upon  them  the  obligation  to  con- 
sult closely  with  their  aUies.  to  let  them 
know  of  our  deep  concern,  our  intention 
to  do  something,  to  move  forward  and.  it 
is  hoped,  to  move  forward  in  concert  with 
them. 

It  would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  eval- 
uate which  methods  would  be  the  most 
effective,  how  we  can  assure  the  effective- 
ness of  those,  and  work  in  a  multilateral 
and  multinational  sense,  which  always 
has  proved  lo  be  the  far  better  way  to  act. 

Again,  however.  I  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  for  raising  the 
issue,  an  issue  which  we  have  overlooked 
for  too  long.  We  must  move  forward  on 
this  issue.  I  commend  Senator  Hart, 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  Senator  Mathias 
for  raising  the  questions  they  have 
raised. 

I  send  the  substitute  amendment  to 
the  desk,  and  I  hope  to  have  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  on  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  the  submission  of  the 
amendment  for  a  brief  colloquy? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Does  the  Senator  want 
the  amendment  withheld? 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  Oo  that? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HART.  Would  the  Senator  be 
agreeable  to  a  solution  to  this  matter 
which  would  perfect  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  authorize  a  further  delay  of  90 
days  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  the  effective  date  of  the  ban 
that  is  provided  for  in  the  amendment, 
if  he  certifies  to  Congress  that  such  a 
delay  is  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of 
the  Americans  in  Libya?   ITiat  would 


provide  the  90-day  delay  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  cutoff  of  imports  and  then 
authorize  the  President  another  90  days 
beyond  that,  if  he  certifies  to  Congress 
that  the  additional  delay  was  necessary 
to  protect  the  lives  of  Americans. 

Would  that  be  an  approach  that  ap- 
peals to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  much  prefer  the 
working  of  the  substitute  amendment. 
This  not  only  would  take  into  account 
protecting  the  lives,  and  that  would  be 
a  major  part  of  the  study,  but  also  would 
give  us  adequate  time  to  review  all  con- 
sequences of  different  actions.  I  hope 
the  study  would  be  done  expeditiously. 
Certainly  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee would  see  that  we  would  ask  for 
rapid  handling  of  this  urgent  matter. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  put  an  exact  time 
frame  on  it,  and  I  do  feel  that,  to  be 
really  effective,  we  will  have  to  be  as- 
sured that  we  will  not  be  operating  in 
a  vacuum. 

I  ask  this  question  of  my  distinguished 
colleague:  What  proportion  of  the  crude 
oil  shipments  of  Libya  is  now  purchased 
by  the  United  States  which  would  be  cut 
off  by  this  particular  amendment  that 
has  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  HART.  At  the  present  time,  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  is  importing  about  40 
percent  of  the  oil  exported  from  Libya. 

Mr.  PERCY.  What  studies  have  been 
made  and  what  evidence  could  be  given 
that  this  will  be  sufficient  to  cause  Libya 
to  change  an  international  policy,  or 
what  alternatives  are  available,  for 
which  we  have  evidence,  that  they  could 
sell  this  quantity  of  oil  or  a  large  part  of 
it  in  world  markets  and  therefore  suffer 
no  adverse  effects? 

If  there  were  any  possibility  that  they 
could  get  rid  of  this  oil  and  move  it 
someplace  else  and  pick  up  the  demand 
that  we  have  imposed  upon  them  for 
this  oil.  there  is  no  question  in  anyone's 
m'.nd  that  they  would  do  that;  and  they 
would  love  the  opportunity  to  simply 
demonstrate  and  prove  that  this  uni- 
lateral action  taken  by  the  United  States 
is  not  going  to  cause  them  to  change 
their  objective  and  would  not  have  the 
adverse  impact  upon  them  that  we 
would  want  it  to  have. 

Mr.  HART.  The  thou^t  of  the  au- 
thors of  this  amendment  in  no  way  sug- 
gests that  our  refusal  to  pay  Colonel 
Qadhafl  for  his  oil  is  going  to  make  a 
nice,  gentle,  nonterrorizing  man  out  of 
him.  He  is  insane.  He  is  a  lunatic.  He 
was  called  a  lunatic  by  the  President  of 
Egypt,  who  may  have  lost  his  life  for 
saying  that: 

Every  responsible  governor  in  the  re- 
gion has  so  described  him.  President 
Nimeiri,  of  the  Sudan  has  said  that 
Colonel  Qadhafl  has  a  split  personality, 
and  that  both  personalities  are  evil. 

Everyone  who  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  him  thinks  he  is  either  evil  or  crazy 
or  both. 

So  I  do  not  suggest — and  I  do  not 
think  any  of  the  authors  of  this  amend- 
ment suggest — that  because  the  United 
States  of  America  refuses  to  buy  his 
oil,  it  is  going  to  change  his  personality 


or  his  politics,  and  I  would  not  want 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  or  any  other 
Senator  to  believe  that. 

Second,  the  Senator  says  it  is  impor- 
tant to  be  effective  when  you  act  in 
the  international  arena.  I  agree.  But 
there  is  one  thing  more  important  than 
effectiveness,  and  that  is  morality.  How 
can  we  go  to  the  other  governments  of 
the  world  and  say,  "We  would  like  your 
cooperation,"  when  the  immediate  re- 
sponse they  are  going  to  give  us  is, 
"What  are  you  doing  about  it?" 

My  point  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  that  we  will  be  most  effective  if  we 
take  this  step.  We  can  then  go  to  the 
other  major  importers  of  Libyan  oil — 
Spain,  West  Germany,  and  Italy — and 
be  more  effective  in  getting  them  to 
join  us. 

By  demonstrating  our  willingness  to 
pass  over  Libyan  oil,  I  think  our  bar- 
gaining position  will  be  improved  with 
respect  to  our  sister  governments,  the 
importing  countries. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  one  must 
deal  effectively  and  one  must  deal  with 
one's  allies,  and  that  is  exactly  the 
thrust  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  I  interpret  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  it  is 
his  hope  that  we  could  work  some  sort  of 
a  compromise  out.  I  would  certainly  be 
very  receptive  to  that.  I  would  like  to  feel 
that  whatever  compromise  is  worked  out 
is  effective  because  once  we  shoot  our 
wad  and  we  say  this  is  what  we  are  going 
to  do  it  is  final.  When  we  embargoed 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  we  very  quickly 
learned  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  other 
nations  to  follow.  Some  did  and  then 
they  did  not  stay  very  long  with  this.  It 
is  much  easier  now  dealing  with  Poland 
as  we  have  reached  agreements  with  our 
allies  on  joint  action  that  we  are  all  go- 
ing to  take.  ITiat  is  the  principle  that  I 
wish  to  try  to  stay  with.  If  it  is  at  all 
possible  to  work  out  a  compromise 
amendment  that  we  can  both  agree  on  I 
would  like  to  do  that. 

At  this  time  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  1  minute.  I  believe 
it  is  also  important  to  note  that  on  the 
issue  of  U.S.  imports  of  Libyan  oil — of 
which  the  United  States  imports  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  total  Libyan 
oil  exports — now  is  the  time  to  take  the 
action  that  Is  suggested  in  this  amend- 
ment. Today  there  is  an  international  oil 
glut.  Libyan  oil  is  some  of  the  highest 
priced  oil  in  the  world.  They  have  diffi- 
culty selling  it.  That  is  why  the  amount 
that  is  imported  from  Libya  has  dropped 
significantly  over  the  last  year. 

Second.  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
this  would  be  just  the  first  step  taken 
by  the  United  States.  The  question  has 
been  raised  about  the  potential  danger 
to  Americans  in  Libya.  I  hope  that  after 
this  first  step,  that  we  are  going  to  have 
action  by  the  United  States,  throughout 
the  international  community,  the  United 
Nations  and  with  our  allies,  to  pursue  a 
coordinated  approach  against  Libyan 
terrorism.  If  we  cannot  be  effective  in  an 
oil  embargo  against  Libya,  then  the 
effectiveness  of  the  United  States  is  seri- 
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think  in  this  regard  when  we 

in  executive  branch  that  would 
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the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
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coisent  agreement. 
PKRCY.  I  yield,  of  course. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
to  my  cc  Ileague  that  this  is  a  bipartisan 
amendmient  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
it  is  so  ordered. 

flERCY.    I    yield   to   my   distin- 
coUeague  from  New  York  who 
very  patient. 

MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
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discussion,  the  subject  of  law  has  not 
been  raised  so  far  today. 

I  refer  the  Senate  to  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  is  not  only  a 
treaty  but  a  treaty  that  reflects  tradi- 
tional international  law.  The  third  prin- 
ciple of  the  organization,  as  expressed  in 
article  2,  is  that — 

All  Members  shall  settle  their  Interna- 
tional disputes  by  peaceful  means  In  such  a 
manner  that  International  peace  and  secu- 
rity, and  Justice,  are  not  endangered. 

The  fourth  principle  holds  that — 
All  Meml)ers  shall  refrain  In  their  interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  po- 
litical Independence  of  any  state,  or  In  any 
other  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  Purposes 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Among  the  measures  that  the  Security 
Council  is  entitled  to  take  in  response  to 
such  breaches  of  the  peace  is,  according 
to  article  41,  the  "complete  or  partial 
interruption  of  economic  relations." 

Mr.  President,  there  has  not  appeared 
on  the  world  scene  in  recent  years  a  more 
flagrantly  and  assertively  illegal  regime 
than  that  of  the  present  Government  of 
Libya.  It  openly  asserts  its  use  of  force 
against  individuals  in  other  states.  It 
has  most  recently  invaded  its  neighbor 
Chad  and  has  set  up  a  regime  in  Ndja- 
mena,  the  capital  there,  that  represents 
its  interest  and  not  those  of  the  people  of 
Chad. 

This  whole  sequence  has  been  met 
with  a  variety  of  responses  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  none  that  center  on 
the  question  of  whether  something  ille- 
gal is  happening  here,  and  to  do  this  is 
increasingly  a  normal  thing.  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  recall  that  it  was  a  very 
long  while  after  the  seizure  of  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Iran  before  it  occurred 
to  anyone  in  the  Department  of  State 
that  this  was  a  clear  violation  of  inter- 
national law  and  that  the  matter  ought 
to  be  taken  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  It  was  finally  done  and  the  Court 
issued  a  unanimous,  resounding,  and 
prompt  condemnation  of  the  act. 

We  do  not  know  what  we  have  lost  If 
we  lose  the  idea  that  international  law 
is  a  norm  and  that  individual  countries 
have  a  responsibility  to  adhere  to  those 
norms  and  to  enforce  them  by  their  own 
actions.  In  this  case  we  will  be  taking 
action  to  enforce  the  rule  of  law  in  inter- 
national relations  by  ceasing  to  trade 
with  an  egregious  violator  of  that  law 
I  believe  we  must.  I  hope  we  shall.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  discussed  this  with  the  Senator  when 
he  was  formulating  this  suggestion  and 
this  Idea  and  I  compliment  him  for  tak- 
ing the  lead.  It  is  something  which  I 
think  is  long  overdue  from  the  stand- 
point of  where  the  United  States  is  in 
not  only  the  international  arena  but  in 
the  specific  area  of  terrorist  activities 
that  are  recognized  throughout  the 
world,  and  I  only  wish  quite  frankly  that 
this  effort  was  far  greater  than  it  is  and 
that  this  amendment  went  even  further. 

I  have  discussed  it  and  made  some  re- 
marks about  a  total  embargo  and  realiz- 


ing the  difBculty  of  that,  unless  our 
allies  join.  I  hope  that  regardless  of  how 
this  amendment  might  come  out  the  ad- 
ministration would  show  some  strong 
leadership  In  the  international  area  in 
an  attempt  to  negotiate  with  our  NATO 
allies  and  other  Western  countries  to 
find  another  source  of  petroleum,  to 
cease  all  trade  with  Libya  until  we  see 
some  positive  action  by  that  country 
that  indeed  it  is  willing  to  live  under  a 
civilized  society  and  rule  of  law  which 
would  permit  countries  to  disagree  with 
one  another  and  would  permit  countries 
to  pursue  an  effort  of  peace  without  the 
threat  of  terrorist  activities. 

This  is  something  that  is  intolerable 
in  today's  world,  and  I  cannot  help  but 
think  that  now  is  the  time,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  pointed  out  o 
few  minutes  ago,  economically  It  is  a 
good  time,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
glut  In  the  world  of  oil  right  now.  But 
really  it  should  make  no  difference. 
There  may  be  hardships  if  we  were  to 
enact  this  amendment  and  If  it  were  to 
become  law.  But  I  think  the  American 
people,  as  they  understand  the  situation, 
would  join  in  an  effort  by  this  country  to 
do  something  constructive  and  posltl>'e 
today  or  within  90  days,  as  the  amend- 
ment calls  for,  from  the  enactment  of 
the  amendment  into  actual  legislation, 
to  cease  our  purchasing  of  oil  and  to 
move  toward  an  effort  that  other  coun- 
tries would  also  do,  hopefully  soon. 

Imagine  if  we  were  successful  'n 
securing — and  if  we  could  take  the  lead- 
ership role  or  anyone  could  take  the 
leadership  role — the  Western  World  to 
cease  trading  with  Libya  even  if  only  for 
a  short  time.  It  would  send  a  message 
to  any  country  that  would  promote  the 
type  of  terrorism  that  they  flaunt  in  the 
world  press,  in  which  they  take  national 
pride. 

Maybe  it  will  be  the  be^nning  of  the 
end  of  this  type  of  activity  which,  I 
think,  is  totally  unacceptable  to  anyone 
who  has  any  feelings  about  his  fellow 
human  beings,  who  has  a  desire  to  find 
a  solution  to  problems  and  has  a  desire 
to  let  people  work  together  in  determin- 
ing their  own  direction  of  their  govern- 
ment and  their  societies  without  these 
threats  of  terrorists  and  the  actiial  im- 
plementation of  some  of  the  terrorist 
activities  that  have  gone  on. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
made  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate Senator  Hart  on  his  amend- 
ment. It  is  high  time  that  we  take  strong 
action  against  the  terrorist  activities 
of  Libya  and  its  leader.  Colonel  Qadhafl. 

The  problem  was  well  stated  in  a  re- 
cent Washington  Post  editorial:  "As  the 
single  largest  purchaser  of  Libyan  oil. 
the  United  States  is.  financially  speak- 
ing, the  leading  sponsor  of  Libyan  ad- 
venturism and  terrorism." 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  buys 
one-hatlf  of  Libya's  oil.  In  July  of  this 
year,  that  amounted  to  287,000  barrels 
per  day.  On  an  armual  basis,  this  means 
we  are  providing  Qadhafl  with  $4  bil- 
lion to  finance  his  terrorist  actions. 
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That  Qadhafi  is  a  destabilizing  influ- 
ence in  international  affairs  is  easily 
documented.  He  has  continually  pro- 
moted instability  in  countries  friendly 
to  the  United  States,  such  as  Egypt. 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Israel.  He  ordered  an 
attack  on  U.S.  aircraft  even  though  they 
were  flying  over  international  waters. 
The  most  recent  example  of  his  threat- 
ening role  was  his  tasteless  reaction  to 
the  assassination  of  the  late  Anwar 
Sadat. 

Now  is  an  especially  opportune  time 
to  send  a  message  to  Colonel  Qadhafl. 
The  existing  glut  in  the  world  oil  market 
makes  it  less  likely  that  Libya  can  find 
other  customers  for  its  oil  exports. 

Furthermore,  the  resulting  decline  in 
revenues  for  Libya  could  create  signifi- 
cant domestic  repercussions  from  which 
Qadhafi  will  not  be  able  to  Isolate  him- 
self. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  as- 
sume a  leadership  role.  Under  the  Hart 
amendment,  we  would  have  90  days  to 
coordinate  actions  with  other  major  Im- 
porters to  implement  an  embargo  on 
Libyan  oil.  Once  we  have  taken  the  first 
step,  other  nations  which  desire  to  curb 
terrorism  should  follow  suit. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    4B4 

(Purpose:  To  express  sense  of  Congress  con- 
cerning Libyan  actions  by  the  Libyan 
Government) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  now  send 
forward  my  substitute  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 494  to  the  Hart  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  493. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  amendment  UP  493.  Insert  the 
following : 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  con- 
demns the  Libyan  government  for  Its  sup- 
port of  international  terrorist  movements, 
its  efforts  to  obstruct  positive  movement  to- 
ward the  peaceful  resolution  of  problems  in 
the  Middle  East  Region,  and  its  actions  to 
destabilize  and  control  governments  of 
neighboring  states  in   Africa. 

The  Congress  believes  that  the  President 
should  conduct  an  immediate  review  of  con- 
crete steps  the  United  States  could  take, 
individually  and  In  concert  with  its  allies, 
to  bring  economic  and  political  pressure  on 
Libya  to  cease  such  activities,  and  submit 
such  a  report  to  the  Congress  within  180 
days  of  enactment.  Such  a  review  should 
Include  the  possibility  of  tariffs  on  or  pro- 
hibitions against  the  import  of  crude  oil 
from  Libya. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  amendment  has  been 
fully  read,  it  has  been  fully  discussed, 
and  I  feel  we  would  be  ready  for  a  vote 
on  this  amendment  now. 

If  there  are  any  further  Senators  who 
would  like  to  comment  on  it  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  them.  If  not,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  Mr.  President. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment,  as 
well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Is  that  on  the  Hart 
amendment? 

Mr.  HART.  We  have  not  yet  ordered 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  vote  would  follow  the 
pending  amendment,  but  the  pending 
amendment  is  the  substitute  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  correct.  The  pending 
amendment  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  it  the  case  that  the 
amendment  originally  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  subject  to  a  per- 
fecting amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  49S 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  Importation  of 
crude  oil  extracted  in  Libya) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Habt) 
proposes  a  perfecting  amendment,  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  495,  to  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  493. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Habt 
(UP  493)  add  the  following: 

prohibition    on    the    importation    or    CRUDE 
on.  PROM  LIBTA 

(a)  the  Congress  finds  that  it  is  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  combat  inter- 
national terrorism,  and  that  the  present  re- 
gime in  Libya  is  aiding  and  abetting  interna- 
tional terrorism. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  and  effective  90  days  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  no  person  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  may 
Import,  directly  or  indirectly.  Into  the  United 
States  or  its  territories  or  possessions  any 
crude  oil  extracted  in  Libya. 

(c)  The  Congress  calls  on  the  President  to 
(1)   actively  urge  all  nations.  Including  our 


European  allies  and  Japan,  to  strengthen 
their  cooperation  against  International  ter- 
rorism and  (2)  coordinate  international 
measures  to  establish  and  maintain  a  total 
prohibition  of  all  imports  of  Libyan  oil,  in 
order  to  bring  to  the  earliest  possible  ead  the 
international  terrorist  practices  of  the  cur- 
rent Libyan  regime. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a) . 

(e)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  the  term  "person"  includes  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  or  other 
form  of  association,  or  any  government  or 
agency;  and 

(2)  the  phrase  "person  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States"  includes 
any  foreign  subsidiary  or  affiliate  of  any  cor- 
poration If  nationals  of  the  United  States 
own,  directly  or  Indirectly,  more  than  8  per 
centum  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock  or 
other  beneficial  Interest  in  such  legal  entity. 

(f)  The  President  has  the  authority  to 
postpone  for  90  days  the  effective  date  of 
the  oil  import  ban  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion if  he  certifies  to  Congress  that  such 
action  is  necessary  to  protect  American  cltl- 
ens  in  Libya. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Kennedy,  and  Sen- 
ator Kassebattm,  the  principal  cospon- 
sors  of  this  amendment,  the  perfecting 
amendment  is  the  language  of  the  origi- 
nal amendment  which  we  offered ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  complete  elimination  of  Im- 
ports of  Libyan  oil  within  90  days  of  en- 
actment of  this  bill,  with  the  provisions 
calling  for  the  President  to  consult  with 
our  importing  allies  to  construct  an  In- 
ternational boycott  of  Libyan  oil.  with 
the  additional  feature  which  was  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
<Mrs.  Kassebaum)  that  would  provide 
for  an  additional  90  days  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  certify  to  the  Congress  that  that 
additional  period  was  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  Americans  In  Libya. 

So  the  perfecting  amendment  is  the 
original  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  other  colleagues  with 
the  additional  provision  which  was  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to 
give  the  President  of  the  United  States 
an  additional  90-day  period.  If  he  found 
it  necessary,  to  protect  the  lives  of 
Americans, 

I  hope  that  the  committee  could  sup- 
port this  modified  approach.  I  urge  the 
support  of  all  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HART  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
have  me  listed  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MOYNIHAN)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  this  perfecting  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If.  when  I  move  to  table, 
as  I  will,  the  perfecting  amendment,  if 
the  tabling  amendment  is  agreed  to.  is 
the  next  pending  business  the  Percy  sub- 
stitute amendment? 
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The  PRl  SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  cor  'ect. 

Mr.  PEF  CY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  I  [art  perfecting  amendment. 
Mr.  ha;  IT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  aj  id  nays.        

The  PR|:SIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeai  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
igreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  to 
table  the  p  erfecting  amendment  (UP  No. 
of  thi!  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  ar  d  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legslative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
MAI  TINGLY  ( when  his  name  was 
Present. 
Mr.  STBVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  f rdm  Colorado  ( Mr.  Aricstrong  ) , 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
are  necessarily  absent. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mr.  Denton  /    is  absent  due 


Alabama 
to  illness 

I  furthei 
voting,  the 
D'Amato 


announce  that,  if  present  and 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
(vould  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  CRJ  JJSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton>, 
the  Senate r  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon), 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNOUYEi  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  ^nators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote  ? 

The  res  lit 
nays  60.  af 
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Gorton 
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Bentsen 

Blden 
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Bradley 
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Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  if. 
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Durenbergei 
Ford 


Armstrong 
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So  the 
Hart's  ariendment 
rejected. 
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Omssley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hayakawa 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Lu«ar 

Nlckles 

NAYS— 60 

Glenn 
Hart 
Hawkins 
Heflln 
Heinz 
HoUlnss 
Huddleston 
Jackaon 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
.  Kennedy 
Leahy 
Levin 
LonK 
Math:  as 
Matsunaga 
McClure 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynlhan 


Percy 

Pressler 

Ranlolph 

Rudman 

Schmltt 

Stafford 

Stennla 

Stevona 

Thurmond 

Warner 

ZoTlnsky 


Murkowskl 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Pr>-or 

Quayle 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Sar  banes 

S&aser 

Simpson 

Specter 

Symms 

Tower 

Tson^as 

Wallop 

Welcker 

Williams 


AN  5WERED 


"PRESENT"—! 
Mattlngly 

NOT  VOTING— « 

Denton  Excm 

Eagleton  Inouye 


fiotion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
(UP  No.   495)    was 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  perfecting 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

The  perfecting  amendment  (UP  No. 
495)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
that  vote,  I  asked  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry as  to  what  the  next  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  would  be.  As  I  under- 
stood it.  the  next  vote  would  be  on  the 
Percy  substitute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order,  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  can  be  heard. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
the  last  vote,  I  made  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry— no  matter  what  the  outcome  of 
this  tabling  motion  would  be — as  to 
whether  the  next  pending  business  was  a 
vote  on  the  Percy  substitute.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? The  answer  given  to  me  was  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
answered  on  the  basis  of  the  tabling  mo- 
tion carrying,  and  it  did  not  carry.  The 
question  is  now  on  the  Percy  substitute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  the  discussion  has 
been  completed  on  the  Percy  substitute 
amendment.  We  are  ready  for  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  any 
Senator  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  was  just  adopted  would  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  importing 
oil  from  Libya  after  a  90-day  period, 
after  the  enactment  of  this  into  law. 

In  addition,  that  amendment  was  per- 
fected to  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  an  additional  90  days  in  his  dis- 
cretion, if  he  certified  to  Congress  that 
an  additional  90-day  period  were  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  lives  of  Americans  in 
Libya.  That  is  the  amendment  which  was 
just  adopted. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  is  seeking  to  enact,  as 
a  substitute  to  that,  a  proposal  that  the 
administration  study  the  question  of 
American  imports  of  oil  from  Libya  and 
make  recommendations  as  to  adminis- 
trative action  to  be  taken  with  regard  to 
American  policy  on  the  importation  of 
Libyan  oil. 

I  say  the  issue  is  a  very  simple  one. 
Are  we  now  prepared — and  I  think  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  has  indicated  its 
commitment — to  take  steps  to  begin  the 
process  of  ending  American  dependence 
on  Libyan  oil?  In  short,  we  are  importing 
300.000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  from  Libya, 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $4  billion  annually 
to  the  American  people,  and  that  money 
is  being  used  as  a  principal  source  of 
financing  for  international  terrorism. 

That  is  why  a  large  majority  of  the 
Senate  has  voted  as  it  has;  and  we  will 
place  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
on  record,  if  we  defeat  the  substitute  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  opposed  to 
the  American  financing  of  Qadhafi  ter- 
rorism. That  is  the  issue. 

I  hope  all  our  colleagues,  on  the  vote 
that  will  now  occur  on  the  substitute. 


will  remain  consistent  and  vote  against 
a  proposal  which  would  defer  American 
action  and  Senate  action  on  this  issue, 
which  would  continue  the  process  of 
American  financing  of  Libyan  terrorism, 
and  would  begin  the  process  of  cutting 
off  that  principal  source  of  financing 
this  very  day.  That  is  the  issue.  The 
issue  is  clear  cut.  Are  we  going  to  cut  off 
this  American  financing  of  Qadhafi,  or 
are  we  going  to  study  the  issue?  That  is 
the  choice  presently  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  issue  is 
a  very  clear  one,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement that  we  should  do  whatever 
we  can  to  discourage  in  every  way  we 
can  the  hostile  actions  of  Libya  for  its 
perpetrating  international  terrorism  and 
for  its  efforts  to  obstruct  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  problems  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  question  simply  is:  How  do  we  go 
about  doing  this?  We  can  unilaterally 
rush  in  and  cut  off  all  oil  in  90  days  and 
then  wait  to  see  what  the  consequences 
will  be. 

My  question  is  the  same  question  asked 
by  Senator  Kassebaum,  and  that  is  why 
her  last  amendment  was  helpful.  In  a 
sense.  The  question  is.  What  happens  to 
a  couple  of  hundred  Americans  who  are 
in  Libya?  What  happens  to  the  oil  com- 
panies there?  Are  they  precipitately  cut 
back?  What  happens  when  we  cut  off 
that  source  of  supply?  Is  it  available? 
Can  they  use  it  anyplace  else,  and  do  we 
just  hurt  ourselves  in  the  meantime? 

Should  we,  in  this  kind  of  case,  be 
acting  just  unilaterally,  standing  up 
alone,  saying  that  we  are  against  ter- 
rorism and  therefore  we  are  going  to 
take  this  action?  Should  we  give  the  ad- 
ministration the  chance  to  work  with 
our  allies,  to  work  with  other  countries, 
to  sit  down,  as  my  substitute  directs 
them  to  do,  and  work  with  these  coun- 
tries to  find  out  what  we  should  do,  what 
the  consequences  will  be  of  this  unilat- 
eral cutting  off  of  oU?  What  is  a  better 
action? 

We  have  learned  that  by  taking  uni- 
lateral action,  we  do  not  necessarily 
have  people  follow  it.  The  essence  of 
allies  is  to  have  a  partnership  so  that 
those  partners  will  feel  that  we  are 
working  with  them,  giving  them  an  op- 
portunity to  be  a  party  to  this.  Then,  if 
we  move  in  unison,  as  we  have  agreed  to 
move  in  unison,  I  think  we  have  a  far 
better  cause  on  our  hands,  such  as  we 
have  in  Poland.  We  have  worked  with 
our  allies,  with  our  friends,  and  they 
now  know  we  are  going  to  take  uniform 
action,  and  that  message  has  gone 
across  to  Moscow. 

We  should  not  take  unilateral  action, 
without  consultation,  without  knowing 
what  the  consequences  will  be,  and  act- 
ing only  on  our  own  in  a  matter  that 
affects  the  entire  world  and  revolts  the 
world.  We  should  give  them  a  chance,  as 
my  substitute  does,  directing  the  admin- 
istration in  180  days  to  come  back  and 
report  to  the  Senate  that  these  are  the 
consequences,  these  are  the  actions, 
these  are  our  friends,  these  are  our 
allies,  this  action  unified  will  really 
cripple  the  economy  of  Libya — I  think 
that  Is  a  far  sounder  and  more  prudent 
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and  cautious  method;  and  I  believe  it  is 
more  effective  in  possibly  gaining  the 
end  result,  and  we  all  share  the  end 
result. 

We  want  to  send  a  strong  message, 
and  that  message  can  be  sent  by  having 
the  administration  directed  to  undertake 
this  study. 

As  Senator  Hart  has  said,  no  hearings 
have  been  held  en  this  issue,  no  com- 
mittee has  taken  this  under  considera- 
tion. Perhaps  we  have  been  negligent  in 
that,  but  just  because  we  have  not  done 
something  In  the  past,  we  should  not 
now  move  precipitately  ahead,  not  know- 
ing what  the  consequences  would  be  of 
this  particular  action  or  whethjr  what 
we  do  will  have  an:-  real  effect. 

The  end  objective  is  what  we  want. 
That  is  why  I  urge  voting  for  the  sub- 
stitute that  has  been  offered  that  will 
be  greeted  by  the  administration  with 
enthusiasm,  allowing  them  to  move  for- 
ward in  parallel  with  Congress  in  an 
action  that  I  think  we  all  hold  and  the 
objectives  of  which  we  all  hold  in  com- 
mon. I  believe  we  are  ready  for  the  vote. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  If 
the    chairman    will    yield    for    just    a 
second,  I  wish  to  say.  in  response  to  his 
saying  no  hearings  had  been  held,  we 
did  have  a  hearing  in  the  African  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  the  question  of  Libya's 
intentions    particularly    regarding    the 
Libyan-Chad  situation.  At  that  time  this 
issue  was  raised.  I  know  it  has  been  of 
concern  to  the  State  Department,  and 
my  own  feelings  have  been  that  if  we  are 
asking  other  nations  to  stop  trade  with 
Libya  then  we  must  be  willing  ourselves 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  this  is- 
sue. We  did  discuss  this  in  a  hearing  of 
that  subcommittee. 

There  has  been  no  indepth  anaivsis. 
but  there  was  certainly  agreement  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce 
our  imports  of  Libyan  oil.  That  is  the 
reason  that  I  joined  as  a  cosponsor  in 
this  effort  because  I  felt  some  positive 
action  finally  had  to  be  taken  and  I  do 
think  this  with  the  90  days  extension 
protects  the  workers  who  are  there  and 
I  think  that  was  an  important  consider- 
ation. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  are  many  im- 
portant issues  of  American  foreign 
policy  that  we  have  to  address  in  this 
body.  We  have  heard  many  statements 
and  speeches,  both  by  Members  of  this 
body  and  members  of  this  administra- 
tion, condemning  international  ter- 
rorism and  assassination. 

The  Senate  now  has  the  opportunity 
to  put  the  United  States  on  a  very  clear 
path.  The  Senate  now  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  state  its  view  that  continued  in- 
ternational terrorism  and  assassination 
will  not  be  funded  with  the  money  of 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  which  basically  calls  for  a  study, 
would  be  rejected  and  that  the  Senate 
would  then  go  on  record  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

What  we  are  proposing  is  to  conform 
our  energy  policy  with  our  foreign  policy. 
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We    condemn    International    terrorism 
and  yet  we  condone  the  importation  of 
Libyan  oil.  Let  us  have  consistency  In 
both.  The  Hart  amendment  permits  it. 
We  will  be  able  to  enact  that  policy  by 
first  rejecting  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  then  sup- 
porting the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  which  calls  for 
a    truly    meaningful    measure    against 
Libyan  terrorism. 
Several  Senators.  Vote! 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing   to  the  substitute 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  War- 
ner ) ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  is  absent  due 
to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato),  would  vote  "Yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNoxrrE), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Tsongas),  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee)  .  Are  there  other  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  44,  as  follows : 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  319  Leg.) 
YEAS — i7 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Chafee 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Danforth 
Dixon 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
East 
Gam 
Goldwater 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Blden 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

cannon 

Chiles 

Cranston 

DeConclnl 

Dodd 

Durenberger 


Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepaen 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathlas 

McClure 

Nlckles 

NAYS — 44 

Pord 

Glenn 

Hart 

Heflln 

Heinz 

HollUigs 

Huddleston 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Leaby 

Levin 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 


Nunn 

PeU 

Percy 

Pressler 

Roth 

Rudman 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WaUop 

Zorlnsky 


Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Murkowskl 

Packwood 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Qiiayle 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Welcker 

Williams 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  tame. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  the  floor? 

The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  as  amend- 
ed by  the  substitute  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 

ordered 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaui- 
imous  consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered  on  the  Hart  amendment  be  viti- 
ated. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  object,  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Hart)  as  amended  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Mattingly), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  would  vote  "Yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottye), 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Tsongas)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mtjr- 
KOwsKi).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
In  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  87, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

IBollcaU  Vote  No.  320  Leg.) 
YEAS — 87 


NOT  VO'HNG— 9 

D'Anvato  Exon  Stevens 

Denton  Inouye  Tsongas 

Eagleton  Mattingly  Warner 

So  Mr.  Percy's  amendment  (UP  No- 
494)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Chafee 
ChUes 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
Danforth 
DeOonclnl 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Durenberger 
East 
Pord 


Gam 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kas^baum 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Leaby 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 


Moynlhan 

Murkowskl 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarben«a 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennla 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WaUop 

Williams 

Zorlnsky 
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O'AmAto 
Denton 
Eagle  ton 
ExoD 
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NAYS— 3 
Kennedy  Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING — 10 
Inouye  Warner 

MatUngly  Welcker 

Stevens 
Taongas 


So  Mr.  lART's  amendment  (UP  No. 
493) .  as  an  ended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  f irginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARfiy  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  mo^e  to  reconsider  the  vote  and 
I  move  to  1  ly  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  fot  2  minutes,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  thd  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Islai  id. 

Mr.  HEU  AS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

THE     BITDATION     IN     NICAEAGUA 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  yesterday  the  Senate 
voted  to  atcept  an  amendment  which 
earmarked  $30  million  of  taxpayers' 
money  in  aid  involved  in  this  bill 
for  the  so-:alled  private  sector  in  Nic- 
aragua. I  stated  my  reasons  for  op- 
posing this  amendment  on  the  floor  at 
that  time,  i  nd  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  prnted  in  the  Record,  at  the 
conclusion  i  >f  my  remarks,  my  statement 
of  yesterday,  found  on  pages  24491  and 
24492 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  i   is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YIEL\  IS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
been  informed  by  an  unquestionably 
credible  source  that  this  morning,  at  2 
o'clock,  lesi  than  12  hours  after  the  Sen- 
ate adoptet  the  aforementioned  amend- 
ment, the  I  »aders  of  the  five  major  pri- 
vate sector  organizations  in  Nicaragua 
were  arresled  by  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment. T  lat  shows  how  free  and  how 
private  the  jrivate  sector  is  in  Nicara?\ia. 

The  f  ami  ly  names  of  these  gentlemen 
are  as  folio  vs :  Enrique  Dreyf uss,  Chair- 
man of  Private  Sector  Council;  Enrique 
Bolanos,  Pesident  of  Chamber  of  In- 
dustry: Hi  berto  Cuadra,  President  of 
Conf ederat  ion  of  Professional  Organiza- 
tions; Renaldo  Orlandes,  President  of 
Chamber  cf  Commerce;  and  Benjamin 
Lanza,  Chamber  of  Construction. 

I  fear  f o  •  the  safety  of  these  men  and 
the  safety  >f  their  families.  The  prede- 
cessor of  N  r.  Dreyfuss,  Mr.  Salazar,  the 
foremost  le  ider  of  the  private  sector,  was 
gimncd  do  vn  by  government  forces  in 
Nicaragua  »rho  led  him  into  an  ambush. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  am  fearful,  in  any 
case,  that  ;he  private  sector  is  dead  in 
Nicaragua:  and  I  csill  upon  the  admin- 
istration t>  make  diligent  representa- 
tions to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
and  to  inqi  ire  about  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  thes  e  gentlemen. 


Mr.    HELM! 

recorded  In 


Presld  ent 


Mr 

of  the 

in  earmarking 

economic 

beleaguered 

amendment 


ai  1 


ExHrarr    1 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  I  be 

I  he  negative  on  this  amendment. 

while  I  applaud  the  Intent 

distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 

the  entire  $30  million  of  U.S. 

for  the  private  sector  In  that 

country,   I   cannot  support   his 

In    that   connection.   I    would 


mention  two  points  to  Illustrate  why  I  deem 
It  impossible  to  aid  the  private  sector  in 
Nicaragua  through  these  channels  without 
strengthening,  even  more,  the  hold  of  the 
Sandinistas  over  that  country. 

Mr.  President,  Jerry  Weln,  the  AID  mission 
director  for  Nicaragua,  recently  visited  with 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  to  explain  the  "on- 
duct  of  the  AID  programs  In  Nicaragua.  In 
reviewing  the  points  he  made  during  his  dis- 
cussion with  the  committee's  staff,  Mr.  Weln 
made  me  even  more  wary  of  any  attempt  to 
direct  aid  to  the  private  sector  In  Nicaragua 
while  the  Sandinistas  are  In  power. 

First  of  all.  I  am  troubled  by  the  revela- 
tion that.  In  AIDS  Judgment,  any  enterprise 
which  is  owned  in  part  by  the  Sandlnlsta 
government  still  qualifies  as  a  "private 
sector"  entity,  even  though  the  Sandinistas 
may  own  as  much  as  49  percent  of  the  stock. 

Second,  Mr  President,  I  ani  troubled  that 
of  the  $33  million  of  the  aid  earmarked  for 
the  private  sector  which  was  disbursed  In 
June  and  October  of  1980,  only  slightly  more 
than  $13  million  can  be  accounted  for  to  the 
satisfaction  of  our  AID  ofHclals.  That  means 
that  our  AID  officials  are  not  satisfied  that 
any  of  the  othe:  $20  million  was  spent  on 
the  private  sector — as  mandated  by  the  Con- 
gress. So,  what  happened  to  the  other  $20 
million?  Where  was  It  spent? 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  Is,  our  AID  officials 
cannot  Insure  that  U.S.  dollars  will  be  spent 
as  mandated  by  Congress.  How  can  we  be 
sure  that  the  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars  will  be 
aiding  the  Nicaraguan  private  sector 
throughout  the  nationalized  banks  control- 
led by  the  Sandinistas?  If  past  performance 
Is  any  guide,  we  cannot. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  has  assured  us  that  the  money 
which  he  has  asked  to  be  earmarked  for  aid 
to  the  Nicaraguan  private  sector  was  In  the 
administration's  budget — the  figure,  he 
emphasizes,  did  not  originate  with  him.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  confident  the  able  Senator 
realizes  that,  while  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion budget  did  contain  such  a  line  Item, 
surely  the  administration  had  no  Intention 
of  sending  millions  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  the  Sandinistas,  with  the 
compliments  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

To  the  contrary.  It  is  clear  that  the  admin- 
istration wanted  to  have  this  money  avail- 
able In  the  event  that  developments  In 
Nicaragua  might  find  the  Sandinistas  out  of 
power,  or  renouncing  Its  aggressive  pro- 
Marxist  program — either  development  being 
one  which  I  and  many  other  Americans,  as 
well  as  many  members  of  the  Nicaraguan 
private  sector,  would  welcome.  The  admin- 
istration would  then  be  able  to  proceed  with 
aid  to  that  country  In  such  new  circum- 
stances. 

Under  present  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  concerned  that  any  money  going 
to  Nicaragua,  however  well  Intentloned  any- 
one may  be  In  supplying  It,  will  only  serve 
to  buy  time.  If  not  arms,  for  the  Sandinistas. 
For  that  reason  I  must  oppK>8e  the  Zorlnsky 
amendment,  and  I  ask  that  the  Record  re- 
flect my  oppwsltlon  to  It. 

O  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
learned  today  that  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  arrested  five  individuals  who 
comprise  the  leadership  of  the  private 
sector  in  Nicaragua.  No  action  couii 
more  vividly  highlight  the  urgent  need 
for  the  amendment,  which  I  sponsored 
and  the  Senate  accepted  yesterday,  ear- 
marking 100  percent  of  U.S.  aid  funds  to 
the  private  sector  in  Nicaragua. 

I  only  regret  that  the  signal,  which 
the  Senate  sent  yesterday  by  passing  my 
amendment,  apparently  arrived  too  late 
to  stave  off  this  reprehensible  action  by 


the  Nicaraguan  Government  which  oc- 
curred only  hours  after  Senate  action. 
During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  my 
amendment  yesterday,  I  noted,  "This 
year,  the  administration  requested  that 
the  law  be  changed,  deleting  any  re- 
quirement that  aid  go  to  the  private  sec- 
tor in  Nicaragua.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  sends  the  wrong  signal  to  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua." 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  President,  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  message  sent  by  my 
amendment,  restoring  and  expanding 
the  requirement  on  aid  to  the  private 
sector,  has  been  carefully  noted  by  the 
Nicaraguan  leadership.  They  should  now 
understand  the  depth  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  the  survival  of  the  private 
sector  in  Nicaragua.  In  response  to  our 
concern  and  that  of  other  democratic 
nations,  and  in  view  of  their  own  best 
interests,  the  Nicaraguan  leadership 
should  move  speedily  to  end  the  captivity 
of  these  fine  business  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  Nicaragua  is  at  a  cross- 
roads. Confrontation  and  repression  of 
the  sort  evidenced  today  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua  is  not  the  path  to 
stability  in  Nicaragua  or  to  good  rela- 
tions with  the  democratic  nations  of  the 
world  CMiimunity. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  stand  on 
Nicaragua  by  inserting  my  statement  of 
yesterday  with  regard  to  the  amendment 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  material  follows: 

Mr.  ZoRiNsKT.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  point  out.  prior  to  the  voice  vote  on  this 
amendment,  that  It  is  not  my  proposal  to  al- 
locate money  In  the  next  year's  budget  for 
Nicaragua.  It  Is  the  administration's  pro- 
posal, lest  there  be  any  confusion  as  to  who 
proposed  what  for  the  budget.  My  amend- 
ment to  the  administration's  proposal  doee 
not  require  that  the  money  requested  by  the 
administration  be  spent.  It  does  require  that 
If  funds  are  spent  In  Nicaragua  that  those 
funds  be  available  solely  for  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

There  are  those  who  question  the  need  for 
an  amendment  on  Nicaragua  because  It  Is 
assumed  that  under  the  current  strain  In 
relations  the  administration  Is  not  planning 
to  send  any  A  D  funds.  I  would  answer  that 
It  Is  an  assumption  that  should  not  be  made. 
I  am  aware  of  reports  In  the  press  that  Indi- 
cate that  discussions  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaraguan  officials  could  very 
well  result  In  resumed  assistance  to  the  Nic- 
araguan Government.  My  amendment  would 
Insure  that  funds  will  not  go  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  unless  the  President  cer- 
tifies that  the  Government  there  Is  making 
substantial  progress  toward  free  and  fair 
elections. 

Furthermore.  I  realize  that  there  are  those 
who  feel  that  ATD  hsis  not  been  very  efficient 
In  disbursing  funds  In  Nicaragua  and  Insur- 
ing that  60  percent  Is  getting  to  the  private 
sector.  I  have  taken  a  back  seat  to  no  one 
regarding  this  situation  and  that  Is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  my  amendment. 
The  amendment  would  tighten  the  account- 
ability procedures  by  requiring  the  President 
to  report  to  the  Congress  every  6  months  on 
Just  how  the  funds  are  used. 

My  colleagues  would  be  Interested  to  know 
that  for  the  past  8  months.  I  have  attempted 
to  obtain  from  A'D  an  accounting  of  funds 
expended  thus  far  In  Nicaragua,  I  wanted  to 
make  certain  that  60  percent  of  U.S.  aid  had 
gone  to  the  private  sector  as  required  by  law. 

In  recent  committee  hearings,  I  put  the 
request  for  an  accounting  directly  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Halg  and  I  now  have  his  com- 
mitment for  AID  to  produce  such   an  ac- 
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counting  within  a  reasonable  time.  And  In  a 
recent  meeting  with  officials  from  the  AID 
mission  In  Nicaragua.  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  staff  were  assured  that  fig- 
ures still  being  complied  will  bring  the 
amount  of  private  sector  assistance  to  the 
8D-percent  level.  My  amendment  will  Insure 
tighter  control  and  supervision  of  any  fu- 
ture expenditure  of  funds,  and  mandate  in 
the  law  a  full  and  detailed  accounting  every 
6  months. 

Mr.  President.  2  years  ago  I  recommended 
that  the  Senate  adopt  a  requirement  that  60 
percent  of  all  aid  to  Nicaragua  go  to  the 
private  tector.  This  requirement  became  the 
law.  This  year,  the  administration  requested 
that  the  law  be  changed,  deleting  any  re- 
quirement that  aid  go  to  the  private  sector 
In  Nicaragua.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
sends  the  wrong  signal  to  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua. 

Tf  U.S.  aid  Is  a  means  to  an  end.  that  end 
In  Nicaragua  ought  to  be  the  establishment 
of  democracy.  My  amendment,  by  earmark- 
ing not  60  percent,  but  100  percent  of  aid  to 
the  private  sector  Is  an  attempt  to  keep  that 
prospect  of  democracy  allve.0 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  a  technical 
amendment  to  take  care  of  at  this  time, 
and  when  he  concludes,  I  should  like 
to  have  recognition. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  571    (AS  MOOIFIEU) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk — and  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent— a  technical  modification  of 
amendment  571,  which  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  80,  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following  new  section  726  and  renumber 
the  subsequent  section  accordingly: 

Sec.  726.  If  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  for  the  fiscal  year  1982. 
$13,275,000  under  part  I.  and  $20,000,000 
under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  be  available 
only  for  Nicaragua  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

(a)  all  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
Nicaragua  shall  be  furnished  solely  for  as- 
sistance to  the  private  sector  In  Nicaragua; 

(b)  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  when  the  President  determines, 
and  reports  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  Nicaragua  is  making  substantial 
progress  toward  free  and  fair  elections. 

(c)  for  each  6-month  period  In  which  any 
funds  are  expended  under  this  Act  for  Nica- 
ragua, the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report  accounting 
fully  and  In  Itemized  detail  for  the  amounts 
obligated  and  actually  expended  In  Nica- 
ragua. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     556 

(Purpose:  To  strike  out  language  providing 
for  the  autonomy  of  the  Peace  Corps,  to 
ensure  maximum  efficiency  of  ACTION  and 
Peace  Corps) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  556. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)   pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  556. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  di.<:pensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  page  45,  line  8,  strike  out 
all  through  page  50,  line  9. 

On  page  50.  strike  out  lines  11  and  12.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  601.  Section  3  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
Is  amended — ". 

On  page  50,  Une  20,  strike  out  "Sec.  612.' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  602". 

On  page  50,  line  21,  strike  out  "sections  605 
and  611"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
601". 

On  page  51,  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  613.' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  603.". 

On  page  51,  line  23,  strike  out  •Sec.  614.' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  604.". 

Mr,  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  part  A  of 
title  VI  of  S.  1196,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  would  separate  the  Peace  Corps 
from  its  current  status  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  within  ACTION  and  make  it 
entirely  independent— a  new  agency 
within  the  executive  branch.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  that  provision,  and  have 
proposed  this  amendment  to  strike  that 
language.  There  are  many  valid,  and  I 
believe  compelling,  reasons  why  I  feel  it 
would  be  unwise  to  separate  the  Peace 
Corps  from  ACTION. 

The  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  has  oversight  responsibility 
for  the  ACTION  agency,  and  we  have 
been  very  interested  in  following  the 
progress  of  both  ACTION  and  the  Peace 
Corps  during  the  new  administration. 
We  have  been  cautious  to  try  to  be  sure 
that  both  these  agencies  were  working 
well,  and  able  to  function  in  a  way  that 
maximized  the  productivity  and  promise 
which  both  agencies  can  offer  our  great 
Nation. 

After  careful  examination  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  one  good  reason  to  think 
that  either  the  Peace  Corps  or  ACTION 
would  substantially  benefit  if  the  Peace 
Corps  were  separated,  and  operated  as 
an  independent  agency  within  the 
executive  branch.  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  many  reasons  why  they  should 
continue  together.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  current  arrangement 
of  having  the  Peace  Corps  operate  as  an 
independent  agency  within  ACTION  is 
serving  the  needs  of  both  agencies  very 
well,  while  minimizing  the  bureaucratic 
costs  to  the  taxpayer. 

COS'. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  reason  I  op- 
pose separating  the  Peace  Corps  from 
ACTION  is  that  such  a  move  would  cost 
the  taxpayers  more  money.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  creation  of  a  new  inde- 
pendent agency  means  more  spending. 
If  the  Peace  Corps  were  totally  separate 
from  ACTION  it  would  need  additional 
funds  for:  administrative  services,  re- 
cruitment, communications,  computer 
services,  health  services,  accounting, 
payroll  and  rent  for  new  office  space. 

Earlier  this  year  OMB  estimated  that 
a  separate  Peace  Corps  could  cost  as 
much  as  $3  million  per  year.  Hearings 
have  not  been  held  on  the  current  pro- 
posal, by  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee— however,  in  1979  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  held  ex- 


tensive hearings  on  this  issue.  At  that 
time — and  remember  we  have  had  3  years 
of  staggering  inflation  since  then — 
they  estimated  that  separation  would 
cost  $15  million:  $5.5  million  for  re- 
cruitment and  communications,  $7.1 
million  for  administrative  services,  $2.5 
million  for  planning  and  evaluation,  and 
$774,000  for  miscellaneous  startup  costs. 
Regardless  of  the  exact  amount  of  cost 
increases  which  separation  would  cause, 
we  all  know  that  new  agencies  always 
require  additional  funds.  In  1979,  the 
Carter  administration  and  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  both  opposed 
Peace  Corps  separation  from  ACTION. 
Cost  was  the  major  factor  in  their  de- 
cision. Mr.  President,  how  much  less 
can  we  afford  further  expansion  of  the 
already  bloated  Federal  bureaucracy 
today. 

Instead  of  looking  for  ways  to  de- 
velop new  agencies  and  expand  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  we  would  do  much 
better  to  look  at  the  example  of  the  cur- 
rent cooperation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  ACTION  in  sharing  services,  and 
keeping  administrative  costs  to  a  mini- 
mum. We  have  already  been  through  a 
round  of  difficult  budget  cuts.  I  believe 
the  President  is  exactly  correct  when  he 
calls  for  our  support  in  his  efforts  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget.  I  also  agree 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California,  Senator  Cranston,  when  he 
reminds  us  to  be  sensitive  to  the  real 
needs  of  people.  I  could  not  vote  to  ex- 
pand Government  bureaucracy  for  two 
agencies  that  are  getting  along  well  by 
pooling  resources,  when  I  know  that  fur- 
ther budget  cuts  will  be  necessary  even 
this  year. 

Mr.  President  in  these  times  of  ex- 
treme fiscal  restraint  I  can  see  no  good 
reason  to  gamble  on  an  additional  $3  to 
$15  million  in  the  costs  of  running  the 
Peace  Corps. 

MILn-ABY    INTELLICENCE TOM    PAOKWC 

When  the  President  nominated  Tom 
Pauken  to  be  the  Director  of  ACTION 
earlier  this  year  we  immediately  began 
to  hear  concerns  voiced  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  that  the  safety  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  would  be  jeop- 
ardized because  Mr.  Pauken  was  involved 
in  a  very  minor  way  in  Army  intelligence 
many  years  ago.  I  have  spoken  on  this 
floor  previously  expressing  my  complete 
support  of  Tom  Pauken.  He  is  a  model 
citizen  with  a  distinguished  record  of 
service  to  his  country  both  in  the  Army, 
when  he  volunteered  to  serve  during  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  in  public  activity. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  substance  to  the  argument  that 
Mr.  Pauken  in  his  position  as  Director  of 
ACTION  adversely  affects  the  safety  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers.  As  I  said  when 
Mr.  Pauken  was  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Peace  Corps  operates  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  within  ACTION.  There 
has  been  a  policv  within  the  Peace  Corps 
from  its  inception  that  tne  Peace  Corps 
activities  be  kept  entirely  separate  from 
any  intelligence  operations.  Every  Presi- 
dent from  Kennedy  to  Reagan  has  sup- 
ported and  perpetuated  that  policy. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  there  can  be 
no  credence  given  to  the  argument  that 
Mr  Pauken's  distinguished  service  to  his 
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country  many  years  ago  will  have  any 
effect  w  latsoever  on  the  perceptions  of 
the  Peac  e  Corps  at  home  or  abroad. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  by  Joseph 
Blatchford  who  was  a  former  Director 
'  ACTlpN  and  of  the  Peace  Corps  which 
in  the  Washington  Post  in  May 
.  Mr.  Blatchford  reminds  us  that 
of  the  United  States  have  been 
paint  the  Peace  Corps  as  a  CIA 
its  inception.  He  also  points 
the  people  of  the  Third  World 
been  impressed  with  these 
claims,  and  that  they  are  not 
start  believing  them  now.  The 
work  of  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
the  thing  that  impresses  the 
i)f  the  countries  in  which  our 
Cprps  operates.   I  am  convinced 
continue  to  be  the  case.  Mr. 
,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
letter  be  printed  in  the 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 
PjlESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 

it  is  so  ordered, 
exhibit  l.i 

Since  Mr.  Pauken  was 
by  the  Senate  I  have  learned 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace 
Mr.  Tom  Houser,  served  in 
counter  intelligence  prior  to  his 
the  Peace  Corps.  Like  Mr. 
\At.  Houser's  service  in  the  mill- 
many  years  before  he  served  in 
Corps.  Mr.  Houser  served  as 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  from 
1971  during  the  height  of  the 
war.  Those  who  have  been  so 
opposed  to  Mr.  Pauken.  and 
his  nomination  as  ACTION 
as  an  excuse  to  separate  the 
from  ACTION,  have  argued 
Pauken 's  military  background 
the  Peace  Corps, 
us  look  at  the  record.  Was 
objection  to  the  nomination  of 
to  serve  as  Deputy  Director 
Corps  by  those  who  are  so 
Mr.  Pauken  today?  Did  any- 
he   would   taint   the   Peace 
Did  the  Peace  Corps  suffer 
association  with  Mr.  Houser? 


Certairily  Mr.  Houser  was  much  more 
n  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
Corps    as    Deputy   Director, 
Pauken  will  ever  be  as  Direc- 
Yet  there  was  no  one 
Mr.    Houser's   experience   In 
i  ntelligence  as  an  excuse  for  at- 

Peace  Corps. 

enemies  of  the  United  States 

attack  our  country's   policies, 

need  excuses.  Today,  as  in 

the  Peace  Corps  is  building 

for    America    among    Third 

Mr.  Pauken  s  military 

not  affect  the  Peace  Corps 

just  as  Mr.  Houser's  military 

not  affect  the  Peace  Corps  ad- 

•jfven  though  Houser  was  actu- 

in  day-to-day  Peace  Corps 

.  while  Mr.  Pauken  is  not. 

President.  I  believe  we  have 

ample  reason  to  calm  the  con- 

f  colleagues  that  Peace  Corps 

will  be  in  danger  because  of 

There  was  no  substance  to 

10  years  ago.  and  there  is 

We  want  to  avoid  casting 


any  kind  of  cloud  over  our  veterans  who 
served  honorably  and  well  in  Vietnam. 
Certainly  Mr.  Pauken's  distinguished 
military  service  is  no  reason  to  separate 
the  Peace  Corps  from  ACTION. 

POSITION    or  THE   REAGAN    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  President,  not  only  am  I  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  opposed  to  separating 
Peace  Corps  from  ACTION,  President 
Reagan  and  members  of  his  administra- 
tion are  strongly  opposed  to  this  pro- 
posal for  separation. 

David  Stockman  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Percy  and  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  earlier  this  year  said, 
separating  the  two  agencies  would, 
"create  ineflQciencies  that  would  damage 
both  ACTION  and  Peace  Corps."  He 
went  on  to  say : 

Our  analysis  Indicates  that  there  are  sig- 
nificant functions  now  Jointly  serving  the 
Peace  Corps  and  ACTION  that  would  have 
to  be  duplicated  at  substantial  cost  If  Peace 
Corps  were  to  become  an  Independent 
agency. 

And  further  he  said : 

In  this  time  of  austerity,  separate  new 
Federal  agencies  should  not  be  created  ex- 
cept on  a  showing  of  the  most  urgent  need. 
Where,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Peace  Corps,  no 
such  urgent  need  exists,  formation  of  a 
separate  new  agency  Is  a  needless  extrava- 
gance. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Max  Frieders- 
dorf.  assistant  to  President  Reagan,  in 
which  he  reafiBrms  the  administration's 
opposition  to  separating  Peace  Corps 
and  ACTION,  specifically  citing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  S.  1196.  He  explains 
that  separation  would  create  unneces- 
sary duplication  and  certain  ineflQcien- 
cies. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Friedersdorf's  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  'oe  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Thi  White  House. 
Washington.  June  4,  1981. 
Hon.  Orrin  Hatch, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  your  In- 
terest In  the  Administration's  position  on 
legislation  to  separate  the  Peace  Corps  and 
ACTION. 

The  Administration  Is  opposed  to  S.  1015, 
the  Peace  Corps  Autonomy  Act,  which  would 
establish  the  Peace  Corps  as  an  Independent 
agency  within  the  executive  branch.  'In  addi- 
tion, we  also  oppose  Title  VI  of  S.  1196,  the 
International  Security  and  Development  Co- 
operation Act  of  1981  which  Is  Identical  to 
S.  1015.  Both  of  these  measures  are  current- 
ly pending  on  the  Senate  calendar. 

Our  opposition  to  the  separation  stems 
from  the  belief  that  this  action  win  require 
Increased  federal  spending,  an  unnecessary 
duplication  of  existing  government  services, 
and  certain  Inefficiencies  which  would  disad- 
vantage both  ACTION  and  the  Peace  Corps. 
Furthermore,  we  have  determined  that  no 
measurable  program  Improvement  would  re- 
sult from  separation. 

We  have  made  our  position  known  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  con- 
Junction  with  t.helr  consideration  of  these 
measures.  I  hope  this  Information  will  be 
helpful  to  you,  e.nd  if  you  should  have  fur- 
ther questions,  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Max  L.  Friedersdorf. 
Assistant  to  the  President. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr,  President,  I  also  have 
a  letter  from  Loret  Ruppe  in  which  she 
states  her  complete  and  continuing  sup- 
port for  the  administration's  position. 
She  also  declares  that  members  of  the 
new  administration  have  taken  particu- 
lar care  to  establish  "practical  and  pro- 
ductive" relationships  between  ACTION 
and  Peace  Corps.  So  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  things  are  operating 
smoothly  and  well  in  their  joint  relation- 
ship. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peace  Corps. 
Washington,  D.C.  July  21. 19S1. 
Hon.  Orrin  O.  Hatch. 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources.  V.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ing, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatch:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  July  18  requesting  my  views 
on  the  currently  pending  legislation  which 
would  separate  the  Peace  Corps  from 
ACTION. 

I  have  stated  several  times  In  the  past  and 
wish  to  repeat  my  support  for  the  Adminis- 
tration's position.  As  you  know,  under  an  Ex- 
ecutive Order  Issued  in  1979  the  Peace  Corps 
Is  an  Independent  agency  within  ACTION 
and  we  share  Joint  support  services  for  which 
we,  the  Peace  Corps,  pay  ACnON  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  such  services. 

Members  of  this  new  Administration  have 
worked  very  carefully  to  establish  practical 
and  productive  relationships  with  respect  to 
these  Joint  services.  The  Deputy  Director- 
designate  of  our  agency  and  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector-designate of  ACnoN  meet  often  on 
Issues  that  come  up  with  respect  to  the  per- 
formance of  these  Joint  support  services. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  matter 
and  your  providing  me  with  this  opportunity 
to  once  again  state  my  views. 
Sincerely, 

Loret  Miller  Ruppe, 

Director. 

Mr.  HATCH,  It  is  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  current  administration  is  firmly 
opposed  to  the  separation  of  Peace  Corps 
and  ACTION.  Like  the  previous  adminis- 
tration they  feel  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  remain 
under  the  ACTION  umbrella.  We  have 
every  indication  from  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  herself  that  things  are 
working  out  smoothly.  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son, therefore,  why  the  Senate  should 
not  support  the  administration  in  the 
continuation  of  this  cost-effective  ap- 
proach. Mr.  Stockman  and  Mr.  Frieders- 
dorf have  come  to  the  same  conclusions 
about  increased  costs  if  the  agencies  were 
separated.  And  I  agree  with  Mr.  Stock- 
man's assessment  that  there  is  certainly 
no  "urgent"  need  to  separate  the  two 
agencies. 

JtmiSDICnON GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  President,  Senate  rule  XXV  states 
that  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
"organization  and  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government." 
The  last  time  that  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  held  hearings  on  the 
question  of  separating  the  Peace  Corps 
from  ACTION  was  in  1979  and  as  a  result 
of  its  in-depth  look  at  the  question,  the 
committee  voted  overwhelmingly,  15  to 
2,  to  keep  the  Peace  Corps  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  within  ACTION. 
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The  committee  report,  ^No.  96-199. 
June  4,  1979),  stated: 

No  major  reorganizations  should  be  under- 
taken unless  clearly  desirable,  because  It  In- 
evitably causes  disruptions  which  reduce 
program  effectiveness  for  a  significant  length 
of  time.  The  committee  concludes  that,  at 
this  time.  It  appears  that  there  Is  much  to 
be  lost,  and  little  to  be  gained,  by  transferlng 
either  the  Peace  Corps  or  the  domestic  volun- 
teer program  to  other  agencies. 

The  report  continued: 

Even  If  there  were  marginal  advantages 
In  transferlng  a  single,  particular  program, 
such  as  the  Peace  Corps.  .  .  .  the  effect  on 
ACTION  as  a  whole  would  argue  against  such 
a  move.  The  committee  believes  that  the 
original  concept  and  motivation  for  estab- 
llshln?  ACTION  is  as  valid  today  as  it  was  In 
1971.  Nothing  has  happened  ...  to  alter  the 
Importance  of  having  within  the  Federal 
Government  a  single,  small  agency  whose 
primary  purpose  Is  to  encourage  volunteer 
efforts.  And  In  order  to  preserve  that  concept 
all  the  programs  now  In  ACTION  should  be 
kept  In  place. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  collective 
judgment  of  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ate body  which  is  charged  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  with  jurisdiction  over 
executive  branch  organization  questions. 
I  believe  it  would  be  bad  precedent  and 
bad  law  to  legislate  an  ACTION  agency 
reorganization  in  the  face  of  near  unani- 
mous opposition  from  the  committee 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  our  former  colleague. 
Senator  Javits  made  what  I  believe  to  be 
an  important  po^nt  during  the  debate  in 
1979  when,  in  referring  to  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committees'  report,  said: 

That  Is  what  we  have  committees  for.  They 
go  Into  these  matters  In  considerable  de- 
tail, both  personally  and  through  their  staffs 
and  try  to  come  to  a  conclusion  ...  I  thlnk- 
the  best  thing  written  on  the  subject  (of 
r.eoaratlon)  comes  out  of  the  Oovernmentar 
Affairs  Committee  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committees'  report  stated  very  ac- 
curately, I  believe,  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  Peace  Corps  independent 
within  ACTION  when  it  stated: 

The  committee  believes  that  the  real  and, 
symbolic  value  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  a  hu- 
manitarian, peoDle-to-peoDle  program  Is  not 
to  be  underestimated.  The  Image  of  Ameri- 
can volunteers  living  under  austere  condi- 
tions among  the  reoole  of  Third  World  na- 
tions, enduring  physical  hardship  and  fi- 
nancial sacrifice,  remains  an  important  ex- 
pression of  the  nation's  tradition  of  humani- 
tarian concern  and  idealism.  ACTION  Is  an 
aoproprlate  place  to  place  the  Peace  Corps 
in  order  to  protect  aa'l  symbolize  the  volun- 
teer nature  of  the  program. 

Sentiments  which  are  all  the  more 
important,  Mr.  President,  when  we  recall 
the  Presidents  comment  during  his  re- 
cent televised  speech  to  the  Nation: 

I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  volunteerlsm 
still  lives  In  America. 

Under  Executive  Order  No.  12137,  is- 
sued May  16,  1979,  the  Peace  Corps  was 
established  as  an  autonomous  agency 
within  ACTION.  According  to  the  June 
4th  committee  report: 

The  new  executive  order  gives  the  Peace 
Corps  director  broad  authority  over  the 
budget,  policy  and  management  of  the  inter- 
national volunteer  program.  It  Is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  vitality,  visibility,  and  inde- 


pendence of  the  Peace  Corps  while  preserving 
Its  position  as  a  Joint  venture  with  the  do- 
mestic volunteer  service  programs  within  the 
framework  of  ACTION. 

Thus,  the  Peace  Corps  now  functions 
with  near  total  autonomy  and  in  fact, 
Mr,  President,  at  the  time  of  the  issuance 
of  the  Executive  order  in  1979,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  then  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  Richard  Celeste,  as  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  GtENN,  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  order,  the  Peace  Corps  would  have 
more  independence  than  at  any  other 
time  of  its  existence. 

In  his  letter  to  Senator  Glenn,  as 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
June  20,  1979,  Director  Celeste  quotes 
from  an  analysis  of  the  Executive  order 
performed  by  a  former  general  counsel  of 
the  Peace  Corps: 

While  for  technical  reasons.  Executive 
Order  No.  12137  establishes  the  Peace  Corps 
as  an  agency  within  ACTION,  actually  the 
Peace  Corps  and  Its  new  director,  Richard  F. 
Celeste,  have  more  Independence  than  the 
Peace  Corps  had  In  1961  .  .  .  Executive  Order 
No.  12137  delegates  the  principal  program 
and  administrative  functions  conferred  on 
the  President  by  the  Peace  Corps  Act  directly 
to  the  director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  In  1961  to 
1966,  those  functions  were  delegated  by  the 
President  first  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
then  by  him  to  the  director  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  Thus,  the  Peace  Corps  director,  .  .  . 
was  technically  subject  to  the  direct  author- 
ity of  the  SecreUry  of  State.  Under  Executive 
Order  12137,  the  Peace  Corps  director  in  effect 
reports  directly  to  the  Piesident. 

The  letter  also  states  that : 

The  Peace  Corps  director  will  deal  directly 
with  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Treasury  Department  with  respect  to 
the  apportionment,  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture of  Peace  Corps  funds. 

And  further,  Mr,  President, 

None  of  the  functions  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  are  delegated  to  ACTION  or  Its 
Director.  As  we  have  seen,  all  the  principal 
Peace  Corps  Act  program  and  administrative 
functions  are  delegated  directly  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  situa- 
tion today  where  the  Peace  Corps  Direc- 
tor reports  directly  to  the  President  on 
policy  matters,  deals  directly  with  the 
OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Treasury  Department  on  budget 
matters;  and  shares  with  ACTION  only 
a  few  administrative  services  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  cost  of  shared  serv- 
ices 

GAO  REPORT 

I  have  attempted  to  determine  from 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  if 
there  have  been  more  recent  hearings  on 
this  matter  than  the  hearings  to  which 
I  have  referred  which  were  held  in  May 
of  1979. 1  have  been  told  that  there  have 
been  no  such  hearings  and  am  there- 
fore somewhat  at  a  loss  to  figure  out  from 
whence  the  data  have  come  which  indi- 
cate the  need  for  an  immediate  and  total 
separation  of  Peace  Corps  from  ACTION. 

Or.  for  that  matter,  whether  such  data 
exist. 

I  realize  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  took  a  cursory  look  at 
the  issue  earlier  this  year  during  its  hear- 
ings on  the  Peace  Corps  authorization 
request  and  during  the  deliberations  on 
the  foreign  assistance  bill,  but  I  am  sure 


that  no  one  would  argue  that  the  Issue 
had  been  thoroughly  explored. 

I  read  with  interest  a  report  prepared 
by  the  General  Accounting  OCBce  (GAO) 
and  issued  on  May  21,  1081.  The  report 
examined  the  methods  of  preparation 
and  training  given  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. 

While  the  report  made  some  very  In- 
teresting points  and  suggested  several 
ways  in  which  the  preparation  of  volun- 
teers could  be  improved,  nowhere  was 
there  any  mention  of  any  problems 
whatsoever  being  experienced  by  the 
Peacf  Corps  as  a  result  of  its  adminis- 
trative connection  with  ACTION. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  his  response  to 
the  GAO  report,  the  then  DejMity  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps,  stated  that: 

The  major  retarding  factor  ( In  solving  the 
problems  identified  by  the  GAO)  has  been  a 
lack  of  sufficient  resources  .  .  .  one  which 
will  probably  be  exacerbated  as  we  deal  with 
the  budgetary  constraints  of  the  'SC's. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Peace  Corps  as  well  as  every 
other  Federal  department  and  agency 
will  face  "budgetary  constraints"  as  we 
attempt  to  put  our  fiscal  house  in  order, 
but  that  is  all  the  more  reason  not  to 
spin  the  Peace  Corps  off  unto  itself  to 
the  tune  of  at  least  $15  million  of  the 
taxpayers  dollars.  I  can  only  see  such  a 
move  adding  to  the  resource  problems  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  not  obviating  them. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  GAO 
report  cited  the  high  attrition  rate  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers.  Regrettably,  it 
was  found  that  there  was  no  way  to  de- 
termine exactly  why  so  many  volunteers 
failed  to  finish  their  tour.  However,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  among  all  the 
possible  reasons  advanced  by  the  then 
deputy  director  as  explanation  for  the 
high  attrition  rate,  the  Peace  Corps  af- 
filiation with  ACTION  was  not  men- 
tioned or  suggested  as  a  cause  of  the 
problem. 

And  while  the  GAO  report  addressed 
only  the  issue  of  preparation  of  overseas 
volunteers,  I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that 
nowhere  in  the  report  was  the  Peace 
Corps  affiliation  with  ACTION  mention- 
ed by  the  GAO  as  even  a  possible  cause 
for  the  problems  it  identified  in  Peace 
Corps  operations. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  relevant 
studies  data  or,  most  importantly,  hear- 
ings, such  information  is  revealing,  sig- 
nificant and  certainly  relevant  to  the 
debate  today, 

REcaxTiTMEirr 

SOTie  have  argued  that  the  joint  Peace 
Corps-ACTTON  arrangement  has  hurt 
recruitment  for  the  Peace  Corps  since 
it  was  first  begun  in  1979. 

There  is  no  substance  to  that  argu- 
ment. Let  us  look  at  some  statistics  com- 
paring Peace  Corps  recruitment  suc- 
cesses in  1978,  the  year  before  the  Execu- 
tive order  establishing  the  joint 
ACnON-Peace  Corps  arrangement,  with 
this  year  under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 

(Through  30,  Sept.) 
1978  1981 

Applications    13,661  15,622 

WATS   line   Inquiries 37,902  53,917 

Nominations     for    appoint- 
ment     7.987  8,382 
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Clear!  jr  the  recruitment  activities  of 
the  Pea:e  Corps  are  progressing  better 
today  than  they  were  in  1978.  ^4^.  Presi- 
dent, thi  !re  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that 
Peace  Corps  recruitment  efforts  have 
been  hjrmed  during  the  Peace  Corps' 
relation  (hip  with  ACTION,  ixi  fact  the 
evidenc)  indicates  that  Peace  Corps  re- 
cruitment has  been  strengthened  since 
they  joined  forces  on  recruitment  efforts. 

C  3MMONICATIONS-ADVE1ITISING 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  joint 
ACnoW-Peace  Corps  administration 
has  dankaged  Peace  Corps'  image  by  re- 
ducing I  ind  limiting  the  visibility  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  national  adyertisin,^ 
campait  ns.  Once  again  this  is  com- 
pletely (  rroneous. 

The  F  eace  Corps  budget  personnel  de- 
termine how  much  to  utilize  on  adver- 
tising. 'I'he  ACTION  Office  of  Recruit- 
ment ar  d  Communications — a  joint  sup- 
port service  with  Peace  Corps — has  a 
client-li  ce  relationship  with  Peace  Corps. 
ORC  do  s  what  its  client — Peace  Corps- 
tells  thiim  to  do  regarding  advertising. 
It  is  entirely  up  to  the  Peace  Corps  to 
decide  how  much,  and  on  what  adver- 
tising money  wiU  be  spent. 

The  Office  of  Recruitment  and  Com- 
munications field  staff  make  great  use  of 
radio  ir  Peace  Corps  recruitment  cam- 
paigns. We  do  not  know,  however,  the 
actual  number  of  radio  spots  because  to 
monitor  such  air  play  is  prohibitively 
expensi  re.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  actual  number  of  radio 
spots  alvertising  the  Peace  Corps  is 
from  tw  J  to  three  times  greater  now  than 
it  was  n  1978.  We  do  know  there  are 
approxi  nately  6.000  radio  stations  which 
carry  P»ace  Corps  advertising  spots. 

We  hi  ive  a  much  better  idea  how  many 
TV  spot  5  are  aired  each  year  advertising 
Peace  CJorps.  In  the  current  calendar 
year,  the  advertising  council  is  manag- 
ing the  advertising  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
Of  24  si  ch  public  service  campaigns,  the 
Peace  Corps  is  No.  3  in  terms  of  dollar 
value  ir  contributed  time  and  space,  this 
is  by  fsr  the  most  advertising  received 
by  any  jf  the  ACTION  agencies. 

Once  again  it  is  instructive  to  compare 
the  amjunt  of  advertising  in  terms  of 
TV  spols  which  were  aired  in  1978.  be- 
fore th(  joint  Peace  Corps-ACTION  ad- 
ministri  ition.  with  those  being  shown 
today. 

Prom  January  1.  1978  to  December  31. 
1978,  there  were  2,188  TV  ads  for  the 
Peace  C  orps. 

FYom  January  1.  1981,  to  August  31. 
1981 — oily  two-thirds  of  a  year — there 
have  bten  6,552  TV  ads  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

In  ot  ner  words,  Mr.  President,  there 
have  b(en  more  than  three  times  the 
number  of  TV  adds  for  the  Peace  Corps 
this  yes  r  than  there  were  in  1978.  There 
have  already  been  over  2.000  more  TV 
ads  for  the  Peace  Corps  this  year  under 
the  Reigan  administration  than  there 
were  fo  r  the  entire  year  last  year  under 
the  Carter  administration.  When  one 
conslde  -s  that  the  audio  portion  of  these 
ads  is  distributed  to  more  than  6.000 
radio  si  ations  around  the  country  it  be- 
comes abundantly  clear  that  instead  of 
losing    risibility,  the  Peace  Corps  is  in 


the  midst  of  a  massive  public  relations 
campaign  that  has  not  been  equaled 
since  its  inception  20  years  ago. 

To  argue  that  it  is  not  getting  its  fair 
share,  or  that  its  visibility  has  dropped 
since  it  joined  with  ACTION  in  shar- 
ing some  administrative  costs,  is  abso- 
lute nonsense.  The  Peace  Corps  has 
autonomy  to  determine  how  much 
money  it  wants  to  spend  on  advertising. 
Clearly  its  visibUity  in  terms  of  number 
of  advertisements  shown  or  heard  has 
never  been  higher  than  it  has  been  this 
year. 

BtTDCrrAlIT     PROBLEMS 

The  assertion  has  been  made  that  the 
Peace  Corps  must  bear  a  disproportion- 
ate burden  for  the  joint  support  services 
shared  between  Peace  Corps  and  AC- 
TION. The  facts  indicate  differently. 

The  support  offices  outline  what  they 
do  for  the  Peace  Corps  and  what  they 
do  for  domestic  operations.  An  assess- 
ment of  the  services  is  provided  by  each 
joint  support  office.  The  percentage  the 
Peace  Corps  contributes  for  its  share  of 
the  fimdlng  for  joint  support  services  is 
as  close  as  possible  to  overall  actual  us- 
age based  on  the  assessment  made. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  under  the  Reagan 
administration  Peace  Corps  has  only 
paid  for  48.8  percent  of  the  joint  support 
services  budget,  while  under  the  Carter 
administration  last  year  they  paid  for 
53  percent  of  the  joint  support  services. 

BUReADCHACT         AND        OVEHLAP        AUTHORITT — 
PXRSONKEL  PROBLEMS 

It  has  also  been  aUeged  that  the  vital- 
ity of  the  Peace  Corps  is  being  sapped 
by  unnecessary  layers  of  bureaucracy, 
and  that  there  are  personal  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  ACTION-Peace  Corps 
relationship.  Mr.  President  once  again 
I  can  find  no  evidence  that  such  prob- 
lems exist  to  any  significant  extent. 

Instead  of  bureaucratic  overload  what 
we  have  found  is  an  attempt  to  share 
some  administrative  services,  and  that 
this  attempt  has  been  very  successful. 
The  Peace  Corps  has  more  public  visi- 
bility, more  volunteers,  and  pays  less  for 
services  than  any  time  In  recent  history. 
I  have  already  submitted  a  letter  from 
Peace  Corps  Director  Loret  Ruppe  in 
which  she  says  that  careful  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  joint  ACTION-Peace 
Corps  relationship  and  in  her  own  words 
she  assures  me  that  "members  of  this 
new  administration  have  worked  very 
carefully  to  establish  practical  and  pro- 
ductive relationships  with  respect  to 
these  joint  services." 

To  me.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ments for  separating  Peace  Corps  from 
ACTION  have  no  substance,  and  this 
whole  matter  Is  a  tempest  in  a  teapot — 
but  a  teapot  which  could  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  America  $15  million  or  more 
each  year  if  we  were  to  make  the 
separation. 

Clearly  Mr.  President,  in  the  absence 
of  any  data  to  the  contrary,  the  current 
situation  is  the  best  possible  arrange- 
ment and  should  not  be  disturbed.  The 
President,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Director 
of  ACTION  and  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  all  favor  keeping  the  status 


quo.  Surely  we  should  give  this  new  team 
a  chance  to  operate  and  report  back  to 
the  Congress  after  an  appropriate  period 
of  time.  I  have  presented  evidence  here 
today  that  gives  me  every  indication 
that  things  are  going  extremely  well  for 
the  Peace  Corps.  And  given  these  times 
of  budget  cut  backs  I  doubt  if  separating 
the  Peace  Corps  from  ACTION  would 
do  anything  but  harm  to  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  the  Peace 
Corps  under  its  current  arrangement 
essentially  has  the  best  of  two  worlds — 
on  the  one  hand,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Executive  order,  as  we  have  stated, 
the  Peace  Corps  has  virtually  total  au- 
tonomy with  its  Director  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  President,  and  yet  the 
agency  does  not  incur  the  costs  which 
would  accrue  to  the  taxpayers  without 
its  residence  under  ACTION'S  adminis- 
trative umbrella. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  with  me 
in  favor  of  my  amendment  which  will 
save  taxpayer  dollars  and  preserve  the 
integrity  and  well-being  of  the  Peace 
Corps  by  keeping  it  in  its  position  within 
the  cooperative  relationship  it  currently 
enjoys  with  the  ACTION  agency. 

I  Exhibit  i| 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  26.  1981 1 

The  Peace  Corps'  Image 

Because  President  Reagan's  nominee  to 
head  ACTION.  Tom  Pauken.  served  In  mili- 
tary Intelligence  In  Vietnam  12  years  ago. 
Sen,  Alan  Cranston  (D-Callf.)  wants  to  take 
the  Peace  Corps  out  from  under  ACTION  and 
put  It  In  the  State  Department.  He  claims 
that  if  Mr.  Pauken  is  anywhere  near  the 
Peace  Corps  his  background  will  scare  people 
In  the  Third  World  and  perhaps  endanger 
Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

This  Is  the  same  debate  that  has  been 
carried  on  since  the  Peace  Corps'  founding, 
and  by  now  it  Is  one  of  those  arguments  that 
may  mean  something  in  Washington,  but 
has  no  reality  beyond  the  Potomac. 

Ever  since  the  Peace  Corps  began  20  years 
ago.  the  Soviets  have  been  trying  to  convince 
the  Third  World  that  the  Peace  Corps 
is  a  CIA  plot,  in  soite  of  the  fact  that  six 
presidents  from  Kennedy  to  Reagan  have 
maintained  strict  adherence  to  a  complete 
separation  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  CIA 
both  in  fact  and  in  appearance.  There  i.s 
nothing  in  Peace  Corps  policy,  however,  that 
would  prevent  someone  who  has  served  In 
military  Intelligence  many  years  ago  from 
also  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps  as  well. 

Regardless  of  Peace  Corps  policy  or  how 
the  agency  Is  positioned  In  the  federal 
bureaucracy,  the  Soviets  will  continue  to 
claim  that  the  volunteers  are  spies.  On  my 
first  trip  to  Africa  in  1969.  Soviet  propa- 
ganda and  Jack  Anderson  claimed  that  I  was 
trained  and  financed  by  the  CIA.  Anderson 
publicly  retracted  the  claim,  but  the  Soviets 
went  further.  Since  I  had  played  tournament 
tennis  while  in  college,  the  Soviets  pushed 
the  line  that  the  popular  TV  series  "I  Spy," 
then  being  syndicated  In  the  Third  World, 
was  the  story  of  my  life. 

The  people  of  the  Third  World  and  their 
leaders  weren't  impressed  by  this  propa- 
ganda many  years  ago  and  couldn"t  care  less 
today.  They  have  enough  problems  to  cope 
with  in  their  daily  lives  to  worry  about 
political  machinations  in  Washington  or  ap- 
pearances that  the  backgrounds  of  ACTION 
directors  may  give.  Besides,  these  countries 
have  witnessed  and  been  Impressed  with  the 
work  of  thousands  of  volunteers;  and  never 
has  there  been  a  single  incident  of  spying 
or  intelligence  gathering. 

So  let's  keep  the  Peace  Corps  In  ACTIOW 
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and  give  President  Reagan  and  Mr.  Pauken 
a  chance  to  spin  out  some  new  Ideas  for  In- 
volving people  and  make  ACTION  fulfill  Its 
mission  of  giving  Americans  of  all  ages  and 
backgrounds  the  opportunity  to  perform 
peactlme  service  to  their  country  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Joseph  H.  BLATCHroRD, 

Washington. 
(The  writer  was  director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  of  ACnON  in  the  Nixon  admlnUtra- 
tlon.) 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  fol-~ 
lowing  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  keeping  the  Peace 
Corps  under  ACTION.  The  issues  in  this 
case  are  clear :  The  Peace  Corps  has  not 
lost  any  autonomy  by  remaining  imder 
ACTION.  In  fact.  ACTiON  has  little  or 
no  influence  on  budget  decisions  made 
by  the  Peace  Corps  and  no  contact  at 
all  with  OMB  or  the  President  with  re- 
gard to  the  Peace  Corps.  The  Peace 
Corps  has  effective  autonomy  under 
ACTION. 

Those  who  support  making  the  Peace 
Corps  a  separate  agency  In  the  executive 
branch  have  precious  few  hard  facts  to 
justify  their  demand.  Those  supporters 
who  cite  ACTION  Director  Thomas 
Pauken's  past  military  intelligence  back- 
ground should  be  rsminded  that  this 
body  debated  that  issue  at  length  before 
Mr.  Pauken  was  confirmed  on  May  7. 
And  perhaps  they  have  forgotten  that 
Mr.  Tom  Houser,  a  former  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps  itself,  had  served 
in  Army  intelligence;  yet.  the  issue  of  his 
background  was  not  raised  during  his 
Senate  confirmation  hearings.  There  is 
no  indication  that  Peace  Corps  credibil- 
ity was  damaged,  nor  was  any  volunteer 
ever  harmed,  because  Mr.  Houser  was 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Houser 
vas  Deputy  Director  at  the  height  of  the 
Vietanam  war,  when  anti-American  sen- 
timent was  rampant  in  the  Third  World. 
Obviously,  Mr.  Houser,  as  Deputy 
Director,  had  more  to  do  with  Peace 
Corps  policy  and  day-to-day  operations 
than  does  Mr.  Pauken  today.  In  fact, 
since  the  Peace  Corps  is  autonomous,  the 
Director  of  ACTION  has  virtually  no  in- 
fluence on  either  Peace  Corps'  policy  or 
dally  operations.  ACTION  provides  cer- 
tain support  services  to  the  Peace  Corps 
for  cost-effective  reasons:  for  example, 
computer  services.  However,  Mr.  Pauken 
has  designated  Deputy  Director  Winnie 
Pizzano  as  ACTION'S  liaison  officer  to 
the  Peace  Corps  for  support  services, 
effectively  removing  Mr.  Pauken  from 
this  aspect  of  Peace  Corps  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pauken's  actions  from  his  first 
day  In  office  demonstrate  that  the  fears 
and  concerns  of  those  who  think  the 
Peace  Corps  will  be  tainted  by  his  as- 
sociation are  unfounded. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  begun  to 
calculate  the  real  costs  involved  to  sep- 
arate the  two  agencies.  Obviously,  the 
creation  of  any  new  agency  is  going  to 
cost  monev,  and  lots  of  it.  Taxpayers 
understand  this  truism,  and  it  is  time  we 
did.  ACTION  supplies  many  of  the  sup- 
port services  that  the  Peace  Corps  would 
have  to  provide  for  itself,  which  would 


cost  more  if  provided  Independently. 
There  are  conflicting  reports  on  the  ac- 
tual costs.  The  claims  range  from  $3  to 
$15  million.  There  is  even  one  report 
that  it  will  cost  nothing.  No  cost  at  all  in 
creating  a  new  Federal  agency  is  incredi- 
ble, and  the  fact  that  there  is  any  dis- 
parity among  the  figures  supports  the 
need  to  look  more  closely  at  all  the  facts 
and  argues  against  this  attempt  at  sep- 
arating the  two  agencies.  There  is  a  bill 
presently  before  the  Senate  under  the 
general  order  that  also  deals  with  this 
issue.  The  consideration  of  that  bill  will 
provide  the  appropriate  fonmi  for  dis- 
cussion of  separating  the  Peace  Corps 
from  ACTION. 

The  administration  opposes  this 
amendment  because  it  would  create  in- 
efficiencies that  would  work  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  both  ACTION  and  the 
Peace  Corps.  It  would  produce  a  dupli- 
cation of  Federal  Government  services 
Inconsistent  with  administration  policy. 
Numerous  functions  jointly  serving 
ACTION  and  the  Peace  Corps  would 
have  to  be  duplicated.  Both  the  cost  and 
the  inefficiency  created  by  the  duplica- 
tion of  work  Is  fundamentally  at  odds 
with  the  administration's  policy  of  fiscal 
restraint  and  streamlined  administra- 
tion. The  mandate  given  to  the  adminis- 
tration last  November  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  creation  of  a  new  Federal 
agency  at  a  time  when  all  other  pro- 
grams are  experiencing  cutbacks  in 
funds  and  employees. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  public 
has  strongly  supported  our  budget  cuts 
and  attempts  at  reducing  Federal  spend- 
ing. This  entire  country  has  felt  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  past  extravagant  economic 
policies.  Can  we  now.  in  good  conscience, 
spend  an  undetermined  amount  of 
money — in  fact,  even  a  single  dollar — to 
create  a  new  Federal  agencv?  Can  we 
justify  such  a  decision  in  the  face  of  cur- 
rent tight  money  policies  and  reductions 
in  social  programs? 

The  fact  is  that  we  cannot  justify  such 
a  decision  when  the  real  impact  is  im- 
clear.  when  we  demand  sacrifices  from 
the  public,  and  when  the  groimds  for 
that  decision  are  not  based  on  hard 
fact.*  ,    , 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
In  strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  to 
strike  the  provisio)is  of  the  committee 
bill  which  would  provide  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps  from  the  ACTION 
AfiTciicy. 

As  my  colleag'jcs  will  recall,  the  Senate 
voted  on  this  exact  issue  last  June  and 
rejected  by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  52  to  45 
efforts  to  prevent  the  inclusion  of  an 
identical  provision  in  the  Department  of 
State  reauthorization  bill.  S.  1193. 

Mr.  President,  the  issues  surroiuiding 
the  necessity  for  the  separation  of  the 
Peace  Corps  from  the  ACTION  Agency 
were  fully  debated  on  the  Senate  fioor 
last  June.  The  Senate  rejected  the  argu- 
ments advanced  against  separation  at 


that  time.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are 
forced  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate 
again  on  an  issue  that  was  decided  only  a 
few  months  ago.  I  do  not  intend  to  debate 
again  all  of  the  issues  underlying  the 
committee  position — a  position  that  was 
overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee with  strong  bipartisan  support.  I  do 
want  to  respond  briefly  to  several  points 
made  by  the  opponents  of  separation. 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  need  to  dispose 
once  and  for  all  of  the  cost  issue.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  says  there  is 
no  cost  impact  from  this  provision.  That 
is  CBO's  official  position.  That  is  their 
analysis  in  the  committee  report.  And,  as 
my  colleagues  know,  it  is  CBO's  cost  esti- 
mates which  authoritatively  apply  to  ac- 
tions under  the  Budget  Act. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  tried  to 
argue  against  separation  on  the  basis  of 
an  sdleged  cost.  Let  us  look  at  these 
o  11  g.gQ  t  ions 

First,  it  is  fairly  evident  that  within 
the  administration  there  is  sharp  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  budgetary  impact  of 
separation.  Prior  to  the  establishment 
this  year  of  an  official  administration 
policy  on  the  Issue  of  separation.  Peace 
Corps  representatives  testified  in  con- 
gressional hearings  that  there  would  be 
no  additional  cost  to  the  Peace  Corps  as 
a  result  of  a  separation  from  the  ACTION 
Agency.  This  estimate  was  confirmed  by 
William  G.  Sykes,  at  that  time  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  at  a 
foreign  relations  hearing  as  late  as 
April  29. 

It  is  true  that,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
ACTION  Agency  budget  office  has  dif- 
ferent projections.  That  is  not  surprising. 
Currently,  the  Peace  Corps  pays  to  the 
ACTION  Agency  60  percent  of  the  cost 
of  joint  services,  Eilthough  the  Peace 
Corps  does  not  receive  60  percent  of  the 
services.  In  other  words,  funds  which  are 
appropriated  for  the  operation  of  the 
Peace  Corps  go  into  the  coffers  of  the 
ACTION  Agency.  These  funds  and  the 
services  they  buy  are  then  controlled  by 
the  ACTION  Agency. 

This  issue  of  Peace  Corps  funding  of 
joint  services  is  not  a  new  problem  with 
this  administration.  This  is  a  longstand- 
ing issue  of  contention  between  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  ACTION  Agency.  It  Is 
surely  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
ACTION  Agency  does  not  want  to  lose 
the  Peace  Corps.  What  agency  would 
want  to  give  up  such  a  lucrative  arrange- 
ment? 

The  Senator  from  Utah  cited  an  OMB 
estimate  of  an  additional  $3  million  in 
operating  costs  resulting  from  separa- 
tion. A  careful  review  of  this  estimate, 
which  is  included  in  the  appendix  to  the 
committee  report  accompanying  S.  1015, 
indicates  this  estimate  was  prepared  by 
the  ACTION  staff  and  it  specifically 
states  it  "should  be  viewed  as  an  outside 
estimate  and  is  likely  to  be  too  large." 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  also  cited 
an  over  2-year-old.  1979  report  from  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  which 
estimated  the  cost  of  setmration  of  the 
Peace  Corps  from  the  ACTION  Agency 
as  amounting  to  up  to  $15  million.  I 
would  simply  point  out  that  that  esti- 
mate was  made  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
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President,  let  me  make  clear  that 
support  the  VISTA  program 
strongly  opposed  to  the  admin- 
's ill-founded  efforts  to  kill  the 
program.  But.  given  this  adminis- 
proven  success  in  eradicating 
.  it  is  difficult  to  be  optimistic 
STA's  future. 

r  event,  I  find  it  the  height  of 

for  the  administration  on  the 

to  be  arguing  that  we  ought 

the  Peace  Corps  in  ACTION  so 

;an  share  services  with  VISTA, 

is  doing  everything  within  its 

terminate  VISTA. 
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the  opponents  of  separation 
at  any  straw  to  try  to  jus- 
no  longer  Justifiable  inclusion 
Corps  in  the  ACTION  Agen- 
alleged  cost  issue  is  just  that — 
issue.  CBO  has  determined  that 
no  cost  issue.  For  the  Congress, 
said,  the  issue  of  cost  is  au- 
thoritatjvely  determined  by  CBO.     . 

INTELLIGENCE    ISSUE 

Pj-esident.  I  want  to  speak  briefly 
ntelligence  policy  issue  relating 
e  Corps.  As  my  colleagues  will 
niuch  of  the  impetus  this  year  for 
sepa  ration  of  the  Peace  Corps  from 
ACTION  Agency  arose  out  of  the 
nominaljion  7  months  a?o  of  an  indlvid- 
a  background  in  overseas  mili- 
int^lligence  work  to  serve  as  the  Di- 
the  ACTION  Agency.  I  strongly 
iid  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
ormer  Directors  of  the  Peace 
om    both    parties,    and    many, 
farmer  and  present  Peace  Corps 
that  this  action  would  seri- 
uiidermine  the  credibility  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Peace  Corps  in  un- 


derdeveloped nations  throughout  the 
world  and  would,  for  the  first  time,  pro- 
vide a  factual  nexus  upon  which  to  base 
attacks  upon  the  Peace  Corps'  integrity 
and  its  historic  separation  from  the  in- 
telligence activities  of  this  country. 

This  nomination  for  ACTION  Agency 
Director  presented  a  break  of  a  tradi- 
tion of  strict  separation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  from  any  connection  or  appear- 
ance of  connection  with  intelligence  ac- 
tivities— a  tradition  which  has  been 
adhered  to  by  each  successive  adminis- 
tration— Republican  and  Democratic 
alike — for  over  20  years. 

However,  those  opposing  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  for  this  reason  with- 
drew their  opposition  to  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  the  nomination  because 
we  felt  that  an  appropriate  approach  to 
dealing  with  the  problem  would  be 
through  the  separation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  from  the  ACTION  Agency. 

At  that  time,  the  nominee  made  a 
commitment  to  certain  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  keep  his 
hands  off  the  Peace  Corps.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  now  appears  that  the  spirit  of 
that  commitment  has  not  been  carried 
out. 

I>espite  the  assurances  that  the  AC- 
TION Agency  Director  would  not  become 
involved  in  the  activities  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  despite  his  statements  during 
the  course  of  his  confirmation  hearings 
that  he  had  "no  intention  at  any  time  In 
the  near  future  of  going  overseas,"  he 
just  last  month  traveled  to  Ecuador  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  an  inter- 
national meeting. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  noted  with  inter- 
est the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  ScHMrrrt 
in  the  September  22  Congressional 
Record,  at  page  21533,  in  connection 
with  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  in  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  recounts  a  re- 
cent discussion  with  the  ACTION  Agency 
Director  wherein  the  Director  of  the 
ACTION  Agency  expressed  his  views  as 
to  future  directions  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
Yet  during  his  confirmation  hearings, 
the  nominee  had  indicated  he  would  be 
much  too  involved  with  the  ACTION 
Agency's  domestic  programs  to  engage  in 
overseas  travel  or  become  involved  in 
Peace  Corps  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  been  ad- 
vised that  the  ACTION  Agency  just  last 
week  terminated  100  employees  in  the 
joint  services  activities  for  which  the 
Peace  Corps  provides  60  percent  of 
the  funding,  including  some  70  staff  in 
the  volunteer  recruitment  program.  anJ 
eliminated  entirely  the  staff  providing 
services  to  former  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. These  decisions.  I  am  advised,  were 
made  unilaterallv  by  the  ACTION  Agen- 
cy without  consultation  with  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Mr.  President.  I  cite  these  recent  de- 
velopments merely  to  illustrate  the  need 
now,  even  more  than  3  months  ago,  to 
senarate  the  Peace  Corps  from  the 
ACTTION  Agency.  How  can  the  Peace 
Corps  effectively  recruit  new  volimteers 
when  the  ACTION  Agency  unilaterally 
terminate,  recruiters?  How  can  a  pro- 
gram such  as  the  Peace  Corps  continue 


to  survive  in  an  atmosphere  of  hostility 
toward  it  that  is  reported  to  pervade  the 
ACTION  Agency?  An  article  describing 
the  tensions  that  exist  between  these 
programs  appeared  last  month  in  the 
Washington  Post.  This  article  confirms 
concerns  that  have  also  been  expressed 
to  my  office  directly.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

FACTORS    NECESSITATING    SEPARATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  report  on  S.  1015  delineates 
the  various  areas  that  have  caused  con- 
siderable concern  over  the  continued 
relationship  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  the 
ACTION  Agency.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  appropriate  excerpts  from  the 
committee  report,  with  corrections  of 
certain  printing  errors,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  these 
areas  of  concern  that  led  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  to  approve  Peace 
Corps  separation  have  focused  upon  the 
unnecessary  bureaucracy,  decline  in  re- 
cruitment, lowered  staff  morale,  and  gen- 
eral subordination  of  the  Peace  Corps  to 
the  ACTION  Agency's  domestic  pro- 
grams. Nowhere  is  the  problem  more 
acute  than  in  the  area  of  recruitment 
and  communications.  The  ACTION 
agency,  not  the  Peace  Corps,  is  responsi- 
ble for  recruitment  activities.  Volunteers 
apply  to  the  ACTION  Agency  itself,  not 
the  Peace  Corps.  This  arrangement  sub- 
stantially dilutes  the  positive  recruit- 
ment value  that  arises  from  the  Peace 
Corps'  strong  public  image  and  identity. 
The  decline  in  the  number  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  since  its  merger  into  the 
ACTION  Agency  can  be  attributed,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  Peace  Corps'  loss  of 
control  over — certainly  exemplified  by 
the  recent  unilateral  layoffs  of  recruiters 
by  the  ACTION  Agency — and  its  lack  of 
public  identification  with  its  own  recruit- 
ment activities. 

The  ACTION  Agency,  not  the  Peace 
Corps,  controls  communication.  Hence, 
various  publications,  reports,  and  re- 
leases issued  by  the  ACTION  Agency  con- 
tinue to  portray  the  Peace  Corps  as  sim- 
ply one  of  several  volunteer  programs  op- 
erated by  the  ACTION  Agency. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  very  real  budg- 
etary and  personnel  problems  have 
plagued  the  merger  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  ACTION  Agency.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  several  times,  the  Peace 
Corps  is  forced  to  pay  60  percent  of  the 
cost  of  joint  services,  irrespective  of  the 
proportion  of  those  services  actually  pro- 
vided to  the  Peace  Corps.  The  separate 
personnel  systems — the  Peace  Corps  with 
its  foreign  service-based  system  and  the 
ACTION  Agency  with  its  general  sched- 
ule-civil service  system — have  made  it 
difficult  for  personnel  to  be  transferred 
between  domestic  and  international  vol- 
unteer program  activities  and  has  been 
a  constant  source  of  internal  tension. 

When  it  comes  to  working  out  some  of 
these  problems,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
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ACTION  Agency,  not  the  Peace  Corps, 
that  negotiates  with  the  employee  union. 
Mr.  President,  under  the  current  ar- 
rsmgement,  the  Peace  Corps  is  sub- 
merged under  unnecessary  layers  of  bu- 
reaucracy— a  bureaucracy  that  saps  its 
strength  and  vitality  and  has  now 
adopted  an  adversarial  and  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  the  Peace  Corps.  The  very 
essence  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  its  appeal 
to  Americans  lies  in  its  being  the  antith- 
esis of  a  government  bureaucracy.  Yet, 
buried  within  the  ACTION  Agency,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  lost  much  of  the  visi- 
bility and  strength  which  it  enjoyed  in 
its  early  days. 

Mr.  President,  the  separation  provi- 
sion contained  in  S.  1015  and  the  pend- 
ing bill  were  approved  overwhelmingly 
by  both  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  They  would  restore  the 
Peace  Corps  to  the  kind  of  operational 
independence  it  enjoyed  during  its  first 
10  years — making  it  an  independent  Fed- 
eral agency,  free  from  any  entangle- 
ments with  any  other  Federal  agencies. 
The  committee  provision  would  retain, 
however,  the  existing  relationship  be- 
tween the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Secretary 
of  State — a  relationship  which  has  ex- 
isted since  the  enactment  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  which  provides  for  the  effec- 
tive integration  of  the  Peace  Corps  with 
the  overseas  programs  of  other  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Finally,  Mr  President,  although  the 
nomination  as  the  ACTION  Agency  Di- 
rector of  a  person  with  an  active  over- 
seas intelligence  background  precipitated 
much  of  the  current  support  for  separa- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps  from  the  ACTION 
Agency,  that  is  not  the  sole  reason,  nor, 
at  this  point,  should  it  be  viewed  as  the 
primary  reason. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  being  suffocated 
within  the  ACilON  Agency.  Separation 
will  restore  the  Peace  Corps  to  the  au- 
tonomy it  enjoyed  during  its  first  10 
years  and  permit  it  to  regain  the  strength 
and  vitality  it  once  enjoyed  as  a  shiniijg 
example  of  the  willingness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  give  of  themselves  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  not  a  liberal  or  con- 
servative concept.  It  is  a  program  that 
transcends  partisan  boundaries. 

I  say,  free  the  Peace  Corps  from  its 
bondage;  let  it  have  a  chance  once  again 
to  prosper  and  represent  the  greatness  of 
the  American  spirit  and  the  generosity 
and  selflessness  of  the  American  people. 
Reject  this  amendment  and  make  the 
Peace  Corps  free  to  regain  its  vitality  and 
Identity.  Now,  more  than  ever,  America 
needs  a  strong  Peace  Corps  working 
overseas  as  a  living,  daily  manifestation 
of  the  best  that  is  in  us  and  our  way  of 
life. 

I  afik  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
circulated  by  myself,  the  Senators  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
and  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  relating  to 
this  issue  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 


EZHXBIT    1 

[Prom  the  Wasblngton  Poet,  Sept.  31,  1981 J 

Peace  Cobps,  In  Its  20th  Teas,  Unoek 

ATTACK  Prom  the  Far  Rigbt 

(By  James  NaughUe) 
The  Peace  Corps,  in  Its  20tb  auolveraary 
year,  is  at  the  center  of  an  Increasingly  bit- 
ter administration  battle  over  its  Independ- 
ence and  Its  budget,  a  battle  that  offlclals 
say  could  damage  Its  work  overseas. 

The  corps  Is  imder  strong  attack  from 
hard-line  conservative  groups  with  access  to 
high  administration  offlclals,  and  at  the 
same  time  Is  facing  budget  cuts  that  could 
reduce  the  number  of  volimteers  going 
abroad. 

As  a  result,  according  to  well-placed 
sources  In  the  Peace  Corps,  Director  Loret 
Ruppe  Is  spending  valuable  time  defending 
the  corps'  work  and  countering  accusations 
from  the  far  right  that  It  Is  "an tl -Reagan." 
The  effect,  the  sources  said,  has  been  to  re- 
duce morale  among  full-time  officials  and  to 
discourage  prospective  volunteers. 

Much  of  the  Irritation  among  Peace  Corps 
workers  Is  directed  at  staff  members  of  the 
Action  agency,  which  is  linked  administra- 
tively to  the  corps.  Although  an  executive 
order  by  President  Carter  In  May,  1979,  guar- 
anteed autonomy  for  the  Peace  Corps,  with 
only  some  shared  support  services,  the  two 
organizations  share  the  same  building  and 
there  are  close  management  links. 

According  to  one  Peace  Corps  official ,  there 
is  constant  friction  between  the  staffs,  lead- 
ing to  such  Incidents  u  the  appearance  on 
walls  and  elevators  In  the  Action  offices  of 
copies  of  an  article  highly  critical  of  the 
Peace  Corps  that  appeared  In  the  conserva- 
tive publication  "Human  Events." 

The  article  attacked  the  corps'  20th  anni- 
versary celebration  in  Jtme,  which  It  claimed 
became  a  forum  for  "virtually  every  anti- 
Reagan  freak  around."  The  Peace  Corps  was 
described  In  the  article  as  "a  dangerously 
anti-Reagan  Instrument." 

The  accusations  caused  considerable  dis- 
tress in  the  Peace  Corps,  because  they  were 
considered  unfounded  and  because  copies 
were  known  to  have  been  circulated  at  the 
White  House.  Ruppe.  according  to  offlclals 
close  to  her,  was  outraged  by  the  article. 

She  is  repcsrtedly  convinced  of  President 
Reagan  s  support  for  the  Peace  Corps  but 
dismayed  by  conservative  attacks  on  her.  be- 
cause she  believes  that  the  work  of  the  corps 
In  the  Third  World  should  be  attractive  to 
those  who  profess  to  believe  In  "self-help." 

The  main  focus  of  the  anti-Peace  Corps 
campaign  is  legislation  to  separate  the  corps 
completely  from  Action.  That  move  is  op- 
posed by  the  administration,  on  the  grounds 
that  It  would  cost  about  t3  million  a  year 
more  to  run  separate  organizations.  The  bill, 
passed  by  the  Senate,  faces  some  House  op- 
position, but  a  congressional  staff  source  said 
Friday  that  the  bill  is  expected  to  become 
law. 

It  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  earlier  this 
year  as  part  of  the  campaign  by  liberals  to 
block  the  nomination  of  Thomas  Pauken  as 
head  of  Action.  One  of  the  arguments  used 
against  Pauken.  a  Republican  congressional 
candidate  In  Texas  last  year,  was  that  his 
connection  with  military  Intelligence  in 
Vietnam  would  be  damaging  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  because  It  would  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  the  Soviet  Union  to  charge  volun- 
teers with  intelligence  links. 

As  a  result  of  the  controversy  surrounding 
his  nomination,  and  his  reputation  as  a  hard- 
line conservative.  Pauken  Is  regarded  warily 
by  many  Peace  Corps  officials,  and  the  fric- 
tion with  Action  staff  has  tended  to  confirm 
their  Initial  fears,  according  to  sources  in  the 
corps,  despite  an  apparently  good  working 
relationship  between  Pauken  and  Ruppe. 

Pauken  has  made  It  clear  that  one  of  his 


main  alms  as  Action  director  is  to  launch  an 
assault  on  the  VISTA  program,  established 
In  the  1960s  to  help  depressed  areas  in  the 
United  States  by  organizing  teams  of  volun- 
teers to  advise  on  various  topics. 

However,  what  concerns  some  Peace  Corps 
staff  members  is  that  Pauken,  who  has  pub- 
licly expressed  support  for  the  corps,  is 
closely  associated  with  some  of  the  far  right 
groups  now  calling  for  it  to  be  brought 
under  stricter  control. 

On  June  19,  for  example,  Pauken  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  of  the  Kingston  Oroup, 
a  private  discussion  group  set  up  by  several 
conservative  organizations.  Including  the 
Conservative  c:aucus  and  the  Committee  for 
the  Survival  of  a  Free  Congress,  which  meets 
regularly  m  the  back  room  of  a  private 
house  on  Capitol  HUl. 

During  this  meeting  an  11 -page  list  of 
VISTA  programs  was  circulated.  According 
to  a  participant  at  the  meeting,  the  list  was 
handed  out  by  Pauken,  who  said  the  pro- 
grams were  "leftist"  and  were  to  be  dissolved. 

Pauken  denied  in  an  mterview  that  be 
bad  handed  out  any  list  at  the  meeting,  but 
said  his  staff  might  have  done  so.  He  said  the 
Action  staff  was  examining  individual  pro- 
grams to  see  if  they  fulfilled  the  criteria  laid 
down  for  the  agency. 

One  of  the  participants  at  the  Kingston 
Oroup  meeting,  who  was  invited  as  part  of 
a  Conservative  Progress  Briefing  in  Washmg- 
ton.  described  the  session  as  "a  ahock"  be- 
cause of  the  passionate  antagonism  to  fed- 
eral programs  displayed  and  the  intolerance 
to  anyone  not  associated  with  the  far  right. 

The  open  hostility  of  some  Action  offlclals 
to  the  Peace  Corps  Is  causing  fears  that  this 
year's  budget  cuts  may  be  the  prelude  to  a 
more  severe  cutback.  The  1982  appropriation 
has  dropped  to  $95  million,  from  »loe  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1981.  and  activities  are  expected 
to  be  concentrated  In  fewer  countries.  By 
1983  the  number  of  volunteers  Is  expected 
to  be  about  20  percent  below  the  figure 
planned  for  1982  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. There  are  currently  5,400  volunteers  in 
60  countries. 

Yet  Ruppe  and  her  staff  are  convinced 
that  the  Peace  Cirps  delivers  a  large  bene- 
fit to  the  nation,  at  a  relatively  small  cost. 
One  report  from  a  senior  offlclal  now  circu- 
lating In  the  office  describes  a  lengthy  tour 
to  African  countries  where  volunteers  are  at 
work  and  concludes:  "The  United  States 
does  not  yet  realize  the  incredible  Impact 
that  the  Peace  ':orps  has  on  these  smaller 
nations — an  Incredible  impact  on  their 
societies,  world  outlook,  identities  and  con- 
ceptualization of  the  West." 

Tuesday  Is  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  and  an  at- 
mosphere of  celebration  might  be  expected. 
But  Instead,  many  officials  are  frustrated 
and  distressed  by  the  attacks  which  are 
forcing  them  to  spend  time  on  defensive 
bureaucratic  maneuvers  and  which  they 
believe  cculd  discourage  volunteers.  They 
are  also  concerned  that  President  Reagan's 
support  for  the  corps  might  be  undermined 
by  hard-liners  who  reeard  It  as  an  unpleas- 
ant vestige  of  Kennedy  liberalism. 

As  a  result.  Peace  Corps  officials  believe 
they  may  even  be  facing  a  battle  for  survival. 

Exhibit  2 
Excerpts.    With     Technical     Corrections. 
Prom  Senate  Report  No.  97-84,  to  Acoom- 
pant  S.  1016 

•  •  •  •  •       ' 

Mr.  Percy,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  submitted  the  following 
report 
[To  accompany  S.  1015) 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  1016).  having 
considered  the  same,  reports  favorably  there- 
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omy. The  memorandum  from  President 
Carter  accompanying  the  Executive  Order 
described  its  effect  as  follows: 

This  executive  order  supersedes  Executive 
Order  11603.  Issued  In  1971.  Executive  Order 
11603  assigned  to  the  ACTION  Director  the 
authority  to  direct  the  Peace  Corps.  The 
attached  order  aelegates  that  authority  to 
the  Peace  Corps  Director. 

The  order  requires  the  Peace  Corps  Direc- 
tor to  consult  with  the  Director  of  ACTION 
and  to  coordinate  Peace  Corps  activities  with 
those  of  ACTION.  It  provides  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  ACTION  will  be  responsible  for  the 
general  direction  of  all  ACTION  functions 
which  Jointly  serve  ACTION'S  domestic  vol- 
unteer components  and  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  for  advising  the  Peace  Corps  Director  to 
ensure  the  carrying  out  of  the  functions 
assigned  to  the  Peace  Corps  Director. 

Under  the  1979  Executive  Order,  the 
ACTION  Agency  controls  the  following  serv- 
ices provided  to  the  Peace  Corps: 

1.  recruitment  of  volunteers  and  process- 
ing of  aptilicatlons; 

2.  general  administration — for  example, 
soace  management,  accounting,  data  proc- 
essing, procurement,  and  contracting: 

3.  internal  auditing  and  inspections: 

4.  investigation  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity complaints: 

5.  limited  legal  services — for  example, 
monitoring  staff  compliance  with  the  Ethics 
In  Government  Act.  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion and  Privacy  Acts,  and  monitoring  legal 
requirements  of  contracting  procedures: 

6.  communication    services; 

7.  health  services  to  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers: 

8.  supervision  of  the  Peace  Corps  partner- 
shlo  program; 

9.  services  for  former  volunteers;  and 

10.  security  Investigations  for  Peace  Cori» 
stAff  and  some  volunteers. 

The  ACTION  Agency  also  is  responsible 
for  applying  the  intelligence  separation 
policy  to  ACTION  Agency  employees  pro- 
viding; services  to  the  Peace  Corps. 

At  the  time  the  Peace  Corps  was  placed  in 
the  ACTION  Agency,  the  desirability  of  ef- 
fecting certain  administrative  economies,  a 
closer  degree  of  cooperation  between  domes- 
tic and  International  volunteer  service  ef- 
forts, and  more  efficient  recruitment  of 
volunteers  were  cited  as  Justifications  for 
the  merger. 

For  the  most  part,  these  expectations  have 
not  been  fulfilled.  Instead,  the  Peace  Corps, 
as  an  agency  within  the  ACTION  Agency, 
has  been  continually  plagued  by  a  variety  of 
managerial,  rersonnel.  and  budgetary  prob- 
lems. In  addition,  submerged  within  the 
ACTION  Agency,  the  Peace  Corps  lost  much 
of  its  visibility  and  acquired  an  overlay  of 
staff  and  bureaucracy  which  did  not  con- 
tribute to  its  vitality. 

These  problems  led  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  April  of  1979  to  approve — by  a 
margin  of  276  to  116 — legislation  removing 
the  Peace  Corps  from  the  ACTION  Agency. 
The  House  legislation,  however,  would  have 
placed  the  Peace  Corps  within  the  then  newly 
forming  International  Development  Coopera- 
tion Agency — IDCA — a  transfer  which  many 
members  of  the  Senate  opposed  on  the 
grounds  that  placement  of  the  Peace  Corps 
within  IDCA  might  make  it  appear  to  be 
simply  another  part  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  thus  deprive  it  of  its  uniqueness 
as  a  people-to-people  program,  outside  the 
mainstream  of  government  programs.  Addi- 
tionally. It  was  hoped  that  Issuance  of  the 
1979  Executive  Order  would  resolve  some  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  program  with- 
in the  ACTION  Agency.  For  these  reasons, 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1979 
agreed  to  retain  the  Peace  Corps  within  the 
ACTION  Agency.  Tlie  conference  committee, 


however,  expressed  its  strong  support  for 
maximum  autonomy  for  the  Peace  Corps  un- 
der the  new  executive  order  and  expreaslj 
stated  that: 

"*  *  *  cost  savings  may  be  an  argument 
for  continuing  some  shared  functions,  but 
concern  is  expressed  that  in  the  long  run 
effectiveness  In  meeting  the  needs  of  Peace 
Corps,  particularly  in  a  vital  area  such  as 
recruitment,  should  be  the  dominant  consid- 
eration." 

(Conference  Report  No.  96-397,  pages  40-^1, 
to  accompany  H.R.  3324).  The  conference 
committee  also  stated  the  Intention  of  the 
authorizing  committees  to  review  carefully 
the  details  relating  to  Implementation  of  the 
new  executive  order  and 

to  reconsider  the  action  taken  by 

the  House  *  *  *  if  implementation  of  the 
executive  order  does  not  provide  sufficient 
autonomy  and  alleviate  the  problems  which 
the  Peace  Corps  has  been  facing  in  recent 
years." 

It  Is  the  view  of  this  Committee  that  the 
Implementation  of  Executive  Order  12137 
has  not  effectively  alleviated  the  problems 
which  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  facing  since 
the  merger.  In  the  Committee's  view,  only 
full  autonomy  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Peace  Corps  as  an  independent  agency  will 
restore  It  to  the  visibility  and  vitality  that  It 
enjoyed  in  Its  early  years. 

CONTINUING    PBOBLXMS    WITHIN   TRE    ACTION 
AGENCT 

Concern  over  the  viability  of  the  Peace 
Corps'  placement  in  the  ACTION  Agency  and 
the  effect  of  that  placement  on  the  continued 
vitality  of  the  Peace  Corps'  operations  has 
been  raised  in  various  studies,  including  a 
1977  report.  The  Future  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
prepared  by  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Harlan  Cleveland  under  a  contract 
between  the  ACTION  Agency  and  the  Aspen 
Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies;  a  1974  re- 
port. The  Peace  Corps:  Perspectives  for  the 
F>uture,  prepared  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences:  and  a  1977  report,  The  Ambitious 
Task.  New  Approaches  to  Peace  Corps  and 
Private  Voluntary  Organization  Efforts  to 
Promote  Third  World  Development,  prepared 
by  Warren  Wlggin,  former  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  released  by  the  TransCen- 
tury  Corporation.  These  reports  cited  in- 
creased bureaucratic  entanglements,  lowered 
staff  morale,  decline  In  recruitment,  and 
subordination  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  the 
Agency's  domestic  programs  as  some  of  the 
adverse  consequences  of  the  placement  of 
the  Peace  Corps  in  the  ACTION  Agency. 

Some  areas  where  specific  problems  have 
existed  include  recruitment,  commtmica- 
tions,  overlapping  areas  of  authority,  budget 
and  cost  allocation,  and  conflicting  person- 
nel systems. 

Recruitment 

Under  the  1979  Executive  Order,  the 
ACTION  Agency  maintains  responsibility 
and  control  over  the  recruitment  of  potential 
volunteers.  The  ACTION  Agency  controls 
both  the  recruitment  resources  and  the  gen- 
eral recruitment  effort.  Volunteers  apply  to 
the  ACTION  Agency  Itself,  not  the  Peace 
Corps.  This  arrangement  substantially  dilutes 
the  positive  recruitment  value  that  arises 
from  the  Peace  Corps'  strong  public  image 
and  Identity.  The  decline  in  the  number  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  since  Its  merger  into 
the  ACTION  Agency  can  be  attributed,  at 
least  in  part  to  the  Peace  Corps'  loss  of  con- 
trol over  and  public  identification  with  its 
own  recruitment  activities. 

CommunlcattotM 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  present  status  of  the  Peace 
Corps  with  the  ACTION  Agency  Is  its  loss 
of  visibility  The  ACTION  Agency,  not  the 
Peace      Corps,     controls     communications. 
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Hence,  various  publications,  reports,  and 
releases  Issued  by  the  ACTION  Agency  con- 
tinue to  portray  the  Peace  Corps  as  simply 
one  of  several  volunteer  programs  operated  by 
the  ACTION  Agency  (including,  for  example, 
those  in  connection  with  the  recent  nomina- 
tion 01  a  new  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  ACTION  Agency).  The  value  of  its 
unique  history  and  mission  and  its  rich 
heritage — which  have  distinguished  it  frcm 
simply  bjlng  a  "volunteer"  program  and 
from  generally  operating  as  another  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy — have  thus  been  sub- 
stantially diminished.  The  overall  focus  and 
Image  of  the  ACTION  Agency  rests  upon  and 
derives  from  Ite  domestic  programs;  the  con- 
tinued submergence  of  the  Peace  Corps 
within  the  ACTION  Agency  does  not  serve 
to  enhance  the  Peace  Corps'  reputation. 
Bureaucracy  and  overlap  authority 

Under  the  present  structure,  the  Peace 
Corps  is  encumbered  by  unnecessary  layers 
of  bureaucracy  and  conflicting  channels  of 
communication.  The  Acting  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  William  Sykes.  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  April  29.  1981. 
called  attention  to  the  problems  created  by 
the  multiple  channels  of  communication 
which  currently  exist,  as  well  as  the  difficul- 
ties that  arise  when  the  various  supijort  units 
are  required  to  be  responsible  to  two  differ- 
ent masters — the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency. 

These  unnecessary  layers  of  bureaucracy 
tend  to  sap  the  Peace  Corps  of  vitality.  In- 
deed, the  very  essence  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
its  appeal  to  Americans  lies  in  its  being  the 
antithesis  oi  government  bureaucracy.  A 
unique  program  from  its  Inception,  the  Peace 
Corps  needs  to  be  free  to  respond  creatively 
to  new  Ideas  and  the  continuously  evolving 
and  emerging  needs  of  host  countries. 
Budgetary  problems 

The  Committee  has  had  a  continuing  con- 
cern about  allocation  of  costs  for  sup-ort 
services  provided  by  the  ACTTON  Agency  to 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
Peace  Corps  pays  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  Joint  support  services.  Currently, 
the  Peace  Corps  pays  60  percent  of 
the  costs  of  all  these  services  irrespective 
of  the  amount  or  cost  of  the  services  actually 
provided  to  the  Peace  Corrs.  According  to  the 
recent  testimony  presented  to  the  Committee 
by  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
this  allocation  may  be  eaultable  In  some 
areas  and  Inequitable  in  others. 

Personnel  problems 
The  Peace  Corps  ooerates  under  a  unique 
foreign  service  personnel  system  which  re- 
quires that  Its  staff  appointments  generally 
not  exceed  5  years.  The  ACTION  Agency,  of 
course,  operates  under  the  general  civil  serv- 
ice system.  The  separate  Peace  Corps  ijer- 
sonnel  system  has  repeatedly  been  a  source 
of  major  labor/management  controversies 
and  has  made  it  very  difficult  for  personnel 
to  be  transferred  between  domestic  and  in- 
ternational volunteer  program  activities.  The 
ACTION  Agency  has  also  Insisted  upon  serv- 
ing as  the  sole  management  representative 
with  respect  to  labor/manaKement  relations 
covering  all  of  the  Peace  Corps'  nonprofes- 
sional employees  In  the  United  States.  As 
recenUy  as  Anrll  23,  1981.  the  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  ACTION  Agency  reiterated  that  all 
negotiations  with  the  employee's  union  must 
be  handled  through  the  ACTION  Agency's 
Labor  Relations  officer. 

Cost  issues 
A  preliminary  analysis  of  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating an  Independent  Peace  Corps  prepared 
earlier  this  year  by  the  Peace  Corps  budget 
office  indicated  that  separation  would  not  en- 
tall  additional  costs  to  the  Peace  Corps.  In 
testimony  before  the  (Committee,  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  indicated  that 
the  ACTION  Agency  budget  office  and  OMB 


had  reached  different  conclusions.  In  an 
April  2.  1981  letter  to  Uax  Frledersdorf.  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, the  chairman  requested  the  adminis- 
tration to  provide  the  Committee  with  a  re- 
port on  whether  the  shared  support  services 
provided  for  by  the  1979  Executive  Order  had 
resulted  in  any  significant  savings  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  including  a  detailed  comparison 
of  any  such  savings  with  the  probable  costs 
that  would  have  been  Incurred  by  the  Peace 
Corps  bad  it  been  a  completely  Independent 
agency  from  ACTION.  In  a  letter  dated 
April  3,  Mr.  Frledersdorf  indicated  that  the 
administration  had  no  information  available 
with  respect  to  this  question  but  indicated 
that  a  request  was  being  made  to  OMB  to 
review  the  question.  On  April  27,  1981  the 
Oommittee  received  a  further  response  from 
Mr.  Frledersdorf  estimating  at  the  "outside" 
an  additional  cost  of  (3  million  to  operate  an 
independent  Peace  Corps.  The  memorandtim. 
which  is  reprinted  as  Appendix  n,  also  states 
that  the  figure  "is  likely  to  be  too  large." 
Based  upon  the  preliminary  data  available. 
It  Is  the  Committee's  view  that  it  Is  unclear 
whether  cost  savings  or  additional  costs 
would  result  from  separation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  from  the  ACTION  Agency.  However, 
the  Oonunlttee  believes  that  the  need  to  pro- 
vide the  Peace  Corps  with  full  autonomy  in 
order  to  assure  Its  future  strength  and  vi- 
tality outweigh  the  possible  minimal  addi- 
tional budgetary  costs  projected  by  OMB. 

INTELLICENCE-SEPABATION    POUCT 

Since  its  earliest  days,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
had  a  policy  of  complete  and  total  separa- 
tion from  intelligence  agencies  and  activities. 
In  order  to  dispel  any  false  charges  of  any 
Intelligence  connection,  a  company  policy 
was  established  barring  persons  with  cer- 
tain intelligence  backgrounds  from  serving 
as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  or  staff.  These 
policies  have  been  strongly  supported  since 
1961  by  each  successive  administration  and 
have  been  a  cornerstone  of  the  Peace  Corps' 
effectiveness. 

Although  the  Committee  was  sharply  di- 
vided over  whether  the  nomination  of  Thom- 
as Pauken  (confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  May 
7,  1981)  to  be  Director  of  the  ACTION 
Agency  wotild  compromise  the  Intelligence- 
separation  policies  (see  Executive  Report  No. 
97-6.  (AprU  7,  1981)),  thU  Committee  re- 
mains staunchly  committed  to  the  continued 
total  separation  of  the  Peace  Corps  from 
intelligence  activities  and  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  strict  application  of  the  intelli- 
gence policies  as  described  In  the  March  18, 
1981,  letter  of  the  new  Peace  Corps  Direc- 
tor. Loret  Rupt>e,  and  former  Acting  Director 
Sykes,  set  forth  in  the  hearing  record  on 
this  legislation. 

In  the  Committee's  view,  the  Peace  Corps' 
autonomy  will  contribute  to  this  goal  of 
maintaining  that  separation  and  strictly 
enforcing  those  policies.  The  kinds  of  Issues 
that  arose  with  respect  to  Mr.  Pauken's  nom- 
ination and  might  arise  with  respect  to  other 
ACTION  Agency  employees  would  hence- 
forth be  eliminated.  Moreover,  only  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  as  distinguished 
from  the  head  of  any  other  agency — would 
have  any  role  in  the  Interpretation,  applica- 
tion, and  enforcement  of  these  Internal 
policies. 

In  this  regard  and  In  order  to  contribute 
to  the  maximtim  possible  effectiveness  of 
the  intelligence-separation  policies  and  the 
perception  of  them,  the  Committee  notes 
with  approval  the  following  statements  by 
Committee  member  Senator  Charles  Mathlns 
during  debate  on  May  7  on  Mr.  Pauken's 
nomination. 

"Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Pauken  gave  me  his  as- 
surances that  he  would  'keep  hands  off'  the 
Peace  Corps  If  he  was  confirmed  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  ACTION  Agency.  I  understood 
those   assurances   to    mean   that   he   would 


delegate  whatever  responsibilities  he  might 
have  with  respect  to  the  Peace  Corps  to  his 
Deputy  and  that  Is  a  major  reason  why  I 
felt  I  could  vote  to  confirm  his  nomination 
when  It  was  considered  In  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Pauken  hets  recently  been  reported  to  have 
stated  his  Intention  to  delegate  his  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  the  Peace  Corps  to 
the  Deputy  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency 
and  will  not  be  directly  Involved  in  any  de- 
cisions made  in  regard  to  the  Peace  Corps. 
I  very  much  hope  that  he  will  make  such 
a  delegation  of  authority  as  soon  as  he  takes 
office  and  will  publicize  it  widely."  (Congres- 
sional Record.  May  7,  1981  page  8785) 

The  Committee  very  much  hopes  that  Mr. 
Pauken  will  act  accordingly  during  the  pend- 
ency of  Congressional  consideration  of  the 
separation  legislation  (also  approved  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  May  7 
as  part  of  its  consideration  of  the  proposed 
International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1981). 

CONTINtriNO     COOaOINATION     WrTH     THE 
DEPABTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  Committee's  action  with  respect  to  the 
separation  of  the  Peace  Corps  from  the 
ACTION  Agency  would  not  in  any  way  alter 
the  existing  relationship  between  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  would  continue  to  have  the 
responsibilities,  which  the  Secretary  has  had 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
under  section  4(c)(4)  and  (d)  for  assuring 
that  Peace  Corps  programs  are  effectively 
Integrated  with  and  are  not  unduly  dupli- 
cative of  the  overseas  programs  of  other 
U.S.  government  agencies. 

TSANSTEH  OF  PEKSONNEL.  RECORDS.  I7NEXPENDED 
FUNDS  AND  RELATED  ADMINISTRATIVE  MATTERS 

The  Committee  bill  provides  for  all  pw'- 
sonnel.  assets.  liabilities,  contracts,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  which  are  employed,  held,  or 
used  primarily  in  connection  with  functions 
relating  to  the  Peace  Corps,  as  determined 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB)  after  consuiutlon  with 
the  Comptroller  General  and  the  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Director  of  the 
ACTION  Agency,  to  be  transferred  from  the 
ACTTON  Agency  to  the  Peace  Corps  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment,  the 
Director  of  OMB  is  required  to  submit  to  the 
ap;KX>prlate  committees  of  the  Congress  (the 
four  authorizing  Committees,  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  and  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees)  and  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral a  report  on  the  steps  taken  to  Imple- 
ment the  separation.  This  report  must  in- 
clude a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  various  administrative  matters  associ- 
ated with  the  separation  are  disposed  of,  in- 
cluding matters  relating  to  personnel,  assets, 
liabilities,  contracts,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  funds. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  Is  also  directed  to  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate Committees  within  45  days  after 
enactment,  as  to  whether  the  division  la 
equitable  to  the  agencies,  the  employees,  and 
parties  Involved.  In  the  event  it  becomes 
necessary,  it  Is  the  Committee's  expectation 
that  the  Director  of  OMB  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  will  file  sup>plemental  reports 
to  fully  Inform  the  appropriate  Committees 
on  the  matters  involved. 

The  Committee  bill  also  provides  specific 
protections  for  those  employees  currently 
employed  by  the  ACTION  Agency  who  are  to 
be  transferred  under  the  Committee  bill  to 
the  Peace  Corps.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
transferred  employes  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  be  assigned  to  related  func- 
tions and  organizational  units  In  the  Peace 
Corps.  Thus,  a  transferred  employee  would,  if 
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bill   specifically   provides 
employees  to  be  appointed 
of  the  Foreign  Service  under  the 
section   7(a)(2)    of   the   Peace 
ijid.  with  respect  to  the  5-year 
P»ace  Corps  Act  appointments. 
7(at(2)(A)   of  that  Act.  pro- 
protections  for  personnel  with 
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upon  the  provisions  In  sec- 
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protection  to  employees  with 
e  (OS)  appointments  In  1965 
i^lque.  unified  Peace  Corps  per- 
derlved  from  Foreign  Service 
und  the  5-year  employment 
established  by  the  Public  Law 
under  the  Committee  bill,  per- 
career  or  career-conditional  ap- 
were  above  grade  8  of  the  Gen- 
(OS-8)    would  be  entitled  to 
existing  OS  appointments  for 
After  3  years.  If  they  wished  to 
ijelr  employment  with  the  Peace 
would  be  required  to  convert  to 
e   appointment   In   the  Foreign 
authority  of  section  7(a)  (2)  of 
dorps  Act  and  become  subject  to 
<  mployment  limitation  contained 
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same  manner  as  were  employ- 
and  below  by  virtue  of  the  1965 
Enactment  of  the  Conunlttee 
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These  new  protections  should 
In  a  similar  fashion  to  the 
uf  Public  Law  89-134. 


COST    ESTIMATE 

accordance  with  section  252(a)   of  the 

Reorganization  Act  of  1979  (Pub- 

5< .  91st  Congress),  the  committee 

h  I  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of 

pre]  tared  by  the  Congressional  Budget 

[Committee  concurs  with  the  estl- 


U.S.  CONOESS, 

Cdncressional  Buocrr  Ofitce. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  15. 1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Pe«cy, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  re- 
viewed S.  1015.  a  bill  to  separate  the  Peace 
Corps  from  the  ACTION  Agency,  as  ordered 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  May  13. 
1981 

This  legislation  authorizes  no  additional 
funds   to  carry   out   the  separation  and   Is 
expected  to  have  no  budget  impact. 
Sincerely, 

Alice  M.  RrvLUf , 

Director. 

REcinjiTORT  Impact  Statement 
In  compliance  with  paragraph  11(b)  of 
rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  made  an  evaluAtlon  of  the  regulatory 
impact  which  would  be  Incurred  In  carry- 
ing oui  the  Committee  bill.  The  results  of 
that  evaluation  are  described  below: 

A.  Estimates  of  the  numbers  of  Individuals 
and  businesses  who  would  t>e  regulated,  and 
a  determination  of  the  groups  and  classes 
of  such  Individuals  and  businesses. — Inas- 
much as  the  bill  provides  only  for  separa- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps  from  the  ACTION 
Agency  and  the  establishment  of  the  Peace 
Corps  as  an  Independent  agency.  Its  enact- 
ment would  not  result  In  the  regulation  of 
any  Individuals  or  businesses. 

B.  Determination  of  the  economic  Impact 
of  such  regulations  on  Individuals,  consum- 
ers and  businesses  affected. — Since,  as  pre- 
viously Indicated,  there  would  be  no  such 
regulation,  there  would  be  no  such  Impact. 

C.  Determination  of  the  Impact  on  the 
personal  privacy  of  the  Individual  affected. — 
The  enactment  of  the  Committee  bill  would 
not  have  any  Impact  on  the  personal  pri- 
vacy of  any  Individuals. 

D.  Determination  of  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional paperwork  that  wiU  result  from  reg- 
ulations to  be  promulgated  under  the  bill. — 
The  only  regulations  expected  to  be  promul- 
gated directly  as  a  result  of  the  bill  would 
pertain  to  the  transfer  of  certain  personnel, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  from 
the  ACTION  Agency  to  the  Peace  Corps. 
Those  regulations,  however,  are  not  expected 
to  Increase  subswntlally  the  paperwork  in- 
volved In  those  transfers. 

SECTIO  N  -  BY -SECTION 

Section  1. — Would  provide  that  the  meas- 
ure may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Peace  Corps 
Autonomy  Act". 

Section  2. — Would  provide  that,  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment,  the  Peace  Corps 
shall  be  an  Independent  agency  within  the 
executive  branch  and  shall  not  be  an  agency 
within  the  ACTION  Agency — as  It  now  is 
under  Executive  Order  12137,  dated  May  16, 
1979 — or  within  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

Section  3:  Subsection  (a)  would  transfer 
to  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  all  func- 
tions relating  to  the  Peace  Corps  which  were 
vested  In  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment.  This  would 
not,  however.  In  any  way  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion  to  withdraw  any  Peace 
Corps  delegation,  under  present  section  4(b) 
or  other  provisions  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
or  under  other  applicable  law.  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps  or  to  any  other  official. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  would 
provide  for  the  transfer  to  the  Peace  Corps 
of  various  Items,  Including  personnel,  assets, 
liabilities,  contracts,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  which  are  used  pri- 
marily In  connection  with  functions  relating 
to  the  Peace  Corps,  as  determined  by  the 
Director  of   the  Office  of  Management  and 


Budget  (OMB),  after  consuitatlon  with  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Director  of  the  ACTION 
Agency. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  the  trans- 
fer pursuant  to  this  section  of  full-time 
employees  (except  experts  or  consultants  or 
other  special  government  employees)  and 
part-time  permanent  employees  shall  not 
cause  such  employees  to  be  separated  or  re- 
duced In  rank,  class,  grade  or  compensation, 
or  otherwise  suffer  a  loss  of  employment 
benefits  for  one  year  after  the  later  of  (1) 
the  date  on  which  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  Budget  submiu  the  report 
required  under  section  6(a)  or.  (2)  effective 
date  of  a  particular  individual  transfer. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  employees 
transferred  from  the  ACTION  Agency  to  the 
Peace  Corps  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
assigned,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  to 
such  related  functions  and  organizational 
units  In  the  Peace  Corps  as  such  employees 
were  assigned  to  Immediately  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  would  provide  that  any  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  covering  em- 
ployees transferred  pursuant  to  this  section 
or  employed  on  that  date  by  the  Peace  Corps 
shall  continue  to  be  recognized  by  the  Peace 
Corps  until  the  termination  date  of  the 
agreement,  or  until  a  mutual  modification 
by  the  parties  otherwise  specifies. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  would 
provide,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  that,  with  two  excep- 
tions, each  employee  who  does  not  hold  an 
appointment  under  section  7(a)(2)  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  and  who  Is  determined  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  to  be  employed  primarily  In 
connection  with  any  function  relating  to  the 
Peace  Corps  shall,  upon  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Service  under  the  authority  of  section 
7(a)  (2)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  and  l>e  ap- 
pointed or  assigned  to  an  appropriate  class 
thereof.  Under  the  first  exception,  no  trans- 
ferred employee  may  be  so  appointed  without 
hlc  or  her  consent  until  three  years  after  that 
effective  date.  During  this  3-year  period,  an 
employee  who  does  not  consent  to  Ruch  an 
appointment  may  continue  to  hold  his  or  her 
career  or  career-conditional  appointment. 
Under  the  second  exception,  each  transferred 
employee  holding  a  career  or  career-condi- 
tional appointment  at  grade  8  or  below  of  the 
General  Schedule  (GS)  shall  be  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Service  for  the 
duration  of  operations  under  the  Peace  Corps 
Act. 

Thus,  persons  at  grade  OS-8  or  below 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  five-year  ap- 
pointment limitation  contained  in  section 
7(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  Persons 
above  grade  GS-8  would  be  permitted  to 
continue  their  employment  under  their 
career  or  career-conditional  appointments 
for  3  years  after  their  transfer  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  After  that  time.  If  they  wished  to 
continue  their  Peace  Corps  employment, 
they  would  be  required  to  accept  a  Peace 
Corps  Act  (Foreign  Service)  appointment  to 
which  the  5-year  appointment  limitation 
would  apply.  The  basic  rate  of  compensation 
for  persons  appointed  under  these  provi- 
sions would  not  be  permitted  to  be  reduced 
below  the  rate  received  by  such  person  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
person's  appointment.  This  paragraph  Is 
derived  from  section  5  of  Public  Law  89-134, 
establishing  the  unique,  unified  Peace  Corps 
personnel  system,  and  should  be  Imple- 
mented in  similar  fashion. 

Section  4. — Would  amend  section  4(b)  of 
the  Psace  Corps  Act  to  limit  the  President's 
current  authority  to  exercise  the  functions 
vested   in   him  under  the   Peace  Corps  Act 
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through  government  agencies  and  officials 
of  the  President's  choosing  by  permitting 
the  President  to  delegate  the  authority  to 
perform  those  functions  only  to  the  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Section  5. — Would  repeal  no-longer-ap- 
pllcable  provisions  of  section  3(d).  (e),  and 
(f)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  which  contain 
references  to  the  Director  of  the  Action 
Agency,  relating  to  transfers  by  the  Director 
of  ACTION  to  the  Treasury  In  fiscal  year 
1976  to  rectify  certain  ImbalEinces  In  the 
Peace  Corps  readjustment  allowance  account, 
the  viralver  of  claims  for  certain  erroneous 
payments  of  readjustment  allowances  to 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  and  the  relieving 
of  ACTION  and  Peace  Corps  disbursing  of- 
ficers of  liability  for  certain  Improper  or 
Incorrect  payments  during  that  period;  and 
would  provide  that  the  repeal  of  these  pro- 
visions would  not  affect  the  validity  of  any 
action  taken  under  the  repealed  provisions 
prior  to  their  repeal  or  the  liability  of  those 
disbursing  officers  for  such  payments. 

Section  6. — Subsection  (a)  would  require 
the  Director  of  OMB  to  submit  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  (the  four 
authorizing  Committees,  the  Governmental 
Affairs  and  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, and  both  Appropriations  Committees) 
and  to  the  Comptroller  General,  within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment,  a  report 
on  the  steps  taken  to  Implement  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps  from  the  ACTION 
Agency. 

Subsection  (b)  would  require  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  submit  to  those  same  com- 
mittees, within  45  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  a  report  stating  whether,  in  the 
Comptroller  General's  Judgment,  the  deter- 
minations by  OMB  were  equitatle. 

Section  7. — Would  provide  that  references 
In  any  statute,  reorganization  plan,  execu- 
tive order,  regulation,  or  other  official  docu- 
ment or  proceeding  to  the  ACTION  Agency 
or  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency  with 
respect  to  functions  or  activities  relating  to 
the  Peace  Corps  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  Peace  Corps  or  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  respectively. 

CHANCES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  accordance  with  paragraph  12  of  rule 
XX'Vri  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  In  existing  law  (Public  Law  87-293. 
as  amended)  made  by  S.  1015  as  reported  are 
shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to 
be  omitted  is  enclosed  In  black  brackets,  new 
matter  Is  printed  In  italic,  existing  law  In 
which  no  change  Is  proposed  Is  shown  In 
roman)  : 

PEACE    CORPS    ACT.     AS    AMENDED 

Public   Law   87-293 
87th  Congress,  H  R.  7500 
September  22.  1961 
AN  ACT  To  provide  for  a  Peace  Corps  to  help 
the   peoples   of   Interested   countries   and 
areas  In  meeting  their  needs  for  skilled 
manpower 

TITLE  I — ^THE  PEACE  CORPS 
•  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  3  •   •   • 

1(d)  The  Director  of  ACTION  shall  trans- 
fer to  the  readjustment  allowance.  ACTION, 
account  at  the  Treasury  Department,  no 
later  than  December  31,  1975,  not  to  exceed 
$315,000  from  any  sums  available  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  In  fiscal  year 
1976  to  rectify  the  imbalance  In  the  Peace 
Corps  readjustment  allowance  account  for 
the  period  March  1,  1961,  to  February  28. 
1973. 

1(e)  The  Director  of  ACTION  Is  author- 
ized to  waive  claims  resulting  from  erroneous 
payments  of  readjustment  allowance  to 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  who  terminated  their 
volunteer  service  between  March  1,  1961,  and 
February  28,  1973.  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6584  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 


that  the  names  of  the  recipients  of  such 
overpayments  may  be  unknown. 

Uf)  Disbursing  and  certifying  officers  of 
the  Peace  Corps  and  ACTION  are  relieved 
from  liability  for  improper  or  Incorrect  pay- 
ment of  readjustment  allowances  made  to 
volunteers  between  March  1,  1961,  and  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1973,  other  than  any  cases  known 
to  have  resulted  from  fraud,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  permanent 
authority  for  the  relief  of  certain  disbursing 
officers,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  11,  1955  (31  U.S.C.  82a-2),  and  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  fix  the 
responsibilities  of  disbursing  and  certifying 
officers,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
December  29,  1941  (31  U.S.C.  B2c).) 

[(g)  I  (d)  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
women  In  developing  countries  play  a  signif- 
icant role  In  economic  production,  family 
support,  and  the  overall  development  proc- 
ess, the  Peace  Corps  shall  be  administered  so 
as  to  give  particular  attention  to  those  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  which  tend  to 
Integrate  women  into  the  national  economics 
of  developing  countries,  thus  improving  their 
status  and  assisting  the  total  developing 
effort. 

DIRECTOR  or  THE  PEACE  CORPS   AND  DKLEGATION 
OF  rUNCTlONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  may  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  a  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

(b)  The  President  may  exercise  any  fimc- 
tlons  vested  In  him  by  this  Act  through 
[such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  he  shall  direct.  The  head  of 
any  agency  or  any  such  officer)  the  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  The  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  may  promulgate  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  such  functions,  and  may 
delegate  to  any  of  his  subordinates  authority 
to  perform  any  of  such  functions 


Exhibit   3 
Committee  on  Foreign  Reijitions. 
Washington.  DC,  October  IS.  1981. 
Re   S.    1196.   Foreign   Assistance  legislation: 
Peace  Corps  Autonomy. 

Dear  Colleacite:  On  June  17,  1981.  during 
the  consideration  of  S.  1193,  the  Department 
of  State  reauthorization  legislation,  the  Sen- 
ate In  a  bipartisan  vote  of  45  to  52  expressed 
Its  support  for  an  amendment  to  separate 
the  Peckce  Corps  from  the  ACTION  Agency. 
Provisions  Identical  to  those  contained  in 
that  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  Senate  in 
S.  1193  were  Included  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  In  S.  1196.  the  pro- 
posed "International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1981".  and  in  8.  1015.  the  pro- 
posed "Peace  Corps  Autonomy  Act",  which 
Is  pending  on   the  Senate  calendar. 

When  S.  1196  Is  again  taken  up  by  the 
Senate.  It  Is  Ukely  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  by  Senator  Hatch  to  delete  these  pro- 
visions from  S.  1196. 

We  believe  that  the  reasons  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Peace  Corps  from  the  ACTION 
Agency  were  thoroughly  discussed  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  June  17  and  are  set  forth  in 
detail  In  the  report  accompanying  S.  1015 
(S.  Rept.  No.  97-84)  which  was  Incorpo- 
rated by  reference  in  the  report  accompany- 
ing S.  1196  (S.  Rept.  No.  97-83.  page  19). 

However,  materials  recently  circulated  by 
Senator  Hatch  opposing  this  separation  have 
suggested  It  would  cost  between  S3  and  (15 
million.  These  materials  are  somewhat  mis- 
leading, and  we  would  like  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  set  the  record  straight. 

First,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
determined  that  there  Is  no  budgetary  Im- 
pact arising  from  the  separation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  from  the  ACTION  Agency.  Its  official 
estimate  that  there  is  no  cost  issue  Involved 


in  separation  is  set  forth  on  page  9  of  the 
report  accompanying  S.  1016.  For  the  Con- 
gress, the  Issue  of  cost  Is  authoritatively 
determined  by  CBO. 

Second,  it  is  clear  that  within  the  Ad- 
ministration there  Is  sharp  disagreement  as 
to  whether  any  costs  would  result  from  sepa- 
ration. Peace  Corps  representatives  testified 
In  House  hearings  earlier  this  year  that  there 
would  be  no  additional  cost  to  the  Peace 
Corps  as  a  result  of  a  separation  from  the 
ACTION  Agency.  This  estimate  was  confirmed 
by  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  at 
a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  hearing  on  S. 
1015  on  April  29. 

It  Is  true  that  ACTION  Agency  budget 
analysu  have  reached  different  conclusions. 
That  Is  not  surprising.  Currently,  the  Peace 
Corps  pays  to  the  ACTION  Agency  60  percent 
of  the  cost  of  Joint  services  although  It  does 
not  receive  60  percent  of  the  services.  Funds 
for  the  Joint  services  which  are  appropriated 
for  the  operation  of  the  Peace  Corps  are  thus 
transferred  to  the  ACTION  Agency  which 
controls  both  these  funds  and  the  services 
provided.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  AC- 
TION Agency  is  concerned  about  losing  the 
Peace  Corps.  What  agency  would  want  to 
give  up  such  a  lucrative  arrangement? 

With  regard  to  OMB  projections,  the  en- 
tire OMB  memorandum,  which  is  reprinted 
on  page  17  and  18  of  the  report  accompany- 
ing S.  1015.  speaks  for  Itself.  The  memoran- 
dum states  that  "the  $3  million  figure  should 
be  viewed  as  an  outside  estimate"  and  "Is 
likely  to  be  too  large."  (S.  Bept.  No.  07-84, 
page  18). 

Finally,  the  opponents  of  separation  have 
cited  a  1979  report  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  as  estimating  the  cost  of 
separation  of  the  Peace  Corps  at  up  to  (16 
million. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  the  1979  review 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  was 
of  the  viability  of  continuation  of  the  entire 
ACTION  Agency  and  not  focused  simply 
upon  the  Peace  Corps  separation  Issue.) 

However,  the  1979  estimate  was  prepared 
prior  to  Implementation  of  the  1979  Execu- 
tive Order  which  gave  the  Peace  Corps  addi- 
tional autonomy  within  the  ACTION  Agency. 

Many  of  the  Joint  functions  cited  in  the 
1979  report  have  already  been  separated.  For 
example,  following  the  1979  Executive  Order, 
the  Peace  Corps  established  its  own  planning 
and  evaluation  office,  personnel  office,  general 
counsel's  office,  legislative  affairs  office,  and 
a  variety  of  other  separate  administrative 
offices. 

It  Is  plainly  misleading  anid  inaccurate  to 
cite  the  1979  estimates  without  indicating 
that  the  1979  Executive  Order  substantially 
changed  the  factual  basis  on  which  those 
particular  estimates  were  made. 

Moreover.  In  those  areas  where  Joint  serv- 
ices continue  to  be  provided,  such  as  recruit- 
ment and  communications,  the  1979  esti- 
mates assumed  the  continuation  of  VISTA — 
the  only  other  full-time,  stlpended  volunteer 
program  operated   by   the  ACTION  Agency. 

Yet.  the  Administration  has  proposed  to 
terminate  the  VISTA  program  and  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  has  re- 
ported legislation  (S.  1087)  to  accomplish 
Just  that.  What  economies  can  possibly  arise 
from  keeping  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  ACTION 
Agency  In  order  to  share  services  with  a  pro- 
gram which  the  Administration  is 
terminating? 

If  VISTA  Is  terminated,  the  only  other 
major  programs  operating  In  the  ACTION 
Agency  will  be  the  Older  American  Volunteer 
Programs,  and  It  Is  doubtful  that  any  serious 
claim  can  be  made  that  any  Joint  recruiting 
efforts  win  be  undertaken  between  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  Older  American  Volunteer 
Programs. 

Clearly,  the  opponents  of  separation  are 
grasping  at  &ny  straw  to  try  to  Justify  the  no 
longer  Justifiable  Inclusion  of  the  Peace 
Corps  within  the  ACTION  Agency.  The  al- 
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C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
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Charles  McC.  Mathlas.  Jr. 
Paul  E.  Tsongas. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Alan  Cranston. 
Christopher  J.  Dodd. 


ROUTtlNE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

BjAKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

consent  that  there  now  be  a 

for  the  transaction  of  rou- 

.— _  business  to  extend  not  past 

of^:15  pjn.  in  which  Senators 


PjlESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMISSION  ON  PROPOSALS  FOR 
THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF 
PEAC  C  AND  CONFLICT  RESOLU- 
TION IfILES  FINAL  REPORT 


1  dATSUNAGA.     Mr.     President. 

,  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Com- 

on  Proposals  for  the  National 

of  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolu- 

greatly  privileged  to  present 

President  Reagan.  President  pro  tem- 

the  Senate  Strom  Thtirmond, 

of  the  House  Thomas  P. 

copies  of  the  Commission's  final 


force 
prec  arious 


President,  the  imdeniable  fact  is 

A^ierica's    heritage,    power,    and 

make  the  United  States  a  ma- 

for  world  peace.  In  light  of 

world  situation.  Congress 

through  Public  Law  95-561— the 
Amendments  of  1978 — a  nine- 
Commission  on  Propossds  for 
National  Academy  of  Peace  and  Con- 
Resolution.  This  Federal  study  corn- 
was  mandated  to  examine  the 
proposals  for  a  national  insti- 
c  edicated  to  peace  education,  re- 
md  training;  to  decide  whether 
such  an  institution  should  be  es- 


tablished; and  to  make  reconunenda- 
tions  with  respect  to  its  size,  location, 
and  scope.  Based  on  its  findings  during 
its  1-year  study,  the  Commission  is  rec- 
ommending the  establishment  of  a  U.S. 
Academy  of  Peace. 

The  concept  of  a  Federal  institution 
devoted  to  peace  is  as  old  as  our  Repub- 
lic itself.  An  early  forerunner  of  the 
Commissions  proposal  was  outlined  in  a 
popular  almanac  just  after  the  end  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  idea  of  a 
Federal  peace  agency  was  endorsed  by 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  George  Washington— but  the 
concept  was  never  implemented.  Since 
we  have  only  recently  celebrated  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  York- 
town,  which  marked  the  end  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  it  is  entirely  fitting  that 
a  new  proposal  for  an  academy  of  peace 
should  once  again  be  placed  before  the 
American  people. 

The  U-S.  Academy  of  Peace  envisioned 
by  tiie  Commission  will  be  an  interdis- 
ciplinary institution  devoted  to  interna- 
tional peace.  It  will  serve  institutions 
and  individuals  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  through  peace  research, 
education,  training,  and  information 
services.  Its  work  will  focus  on  the  ele- 
ments of  peace,  the  causes  of  war.  and 
the  skills  needed  to  resolve  international 
conflicts  without  violence.  It  will  inform 
and  respond  to  concerns  and  activities  of 
Members  of  Congress;  the  executive 
branch,  including  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense:  and  persons  in  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  voluntary  associa- 
tions. The  U.S.  Academy  of  Peace  would 
not  be  a  policymaking  institution  and 
it  would  not  intervene  in  disputes.  It 
would  complement,  rather  than  compete 
with,  programs  of  Government,  business, 
labor,  religious  groups,  international 
organizations,  and  educational  institu- 
tions. 

During  12  public  hearings  in  as  many 
American  cities  from  Boston  to  Hono- 
lulu, and  numerous  informal  meetings, 
the  nine  commissioners  heard  from 
thousands  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions and  examined  the  status  of  inter- 
national, national,  and  conununity- 
based  peace  institutions  to  assess  the 
statiis  of  peace  learning  and  its  use.  The 
Commission  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  focused  Federal  investment  in 
peace  learning  is  necessary  to  stimulate 
a  broad  range  of  Government,  private 
and  voluntary  activities  in  international 
peace  endeavors.  The  Commission  also 
concluded  that  our  twin  national  goals 
of  international  peace  and  national  se- 
ciuity  require  the  full  exercise  of  peace- 
making knowledge  and  skill  to  meet  in- 
ternational conflict  without  resort  to 
violence.  In  short,  the  Commission  found 
ample  evidence  that  such  knowledge  and 
skills  do  exist,  but  have  not  been  recog- 
nized or  effectively  utilized  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

As  recommended  by  the  Conmiission, 
the  U.S.  Peace  Academy  would  be  a  fed- 
erally-created, nonprofit,  independent 
corporation.  Its  core  budget  would  come 
from  Federal  appropriations,  but  it 
would  also  solicit  private  support.  Its 
principal  facilities  would  be  located  in 
the  Washington.  D.C..  area,  and  it  would 


develop  outreach  and  extension  pro- 
grams to  serve  the  needs  of  people 
throughout  the  country.  The  academy 
would  provide  graduate  and  post-gradu- 
ate educational  programs  for  which  stu- 
dents at  institutions  of  higher  education 
could  receive  credit;  it  would  conduct 
training,  workshops  and  other  continu- 
ing education  services  for  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  individuals  and  organizations 
aimed  at  developing  and  improving  con- 
flict resolution  skills;  and  it  would  con- 
duct research  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion based  on  its  findings. 

A  center  for  international  peace 
would  be  established  within  the  peace 
academy  to  which  leaders  from  this  Na- 
tion and  abroad  would  be  appointed  to 
study;  and  the  academy  would  establish 
an  award  of  a  medal  of  peace  to  be  pre- 
sented annually  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Each  Member  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  receiving  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Proposals  for  the  National  Academy  of 
Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  in  the  very 
near  future.  I  am  informed  that  the  re- 
port is  already  very  much  in  demand, 
and  to  meet  the  needs  of  constituents, 
additional  copies  of  the  Commission's 
report  may  be  ordered  through  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Ofllce.  Individuals  and 
organizations  who  wish  to  order  the  re- 
port may  do  so  by  writing  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Docimients.  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C. 
20402.  Those  placing  orders  should  use 
stock  number  065-O0O-0LL6-1.  The  price 
of  the  report  is  $6.50  a  copy. 

Although  the  publication  of  this  re- 
port marks  the  end  of  the  Commission 
on  Proposals  for  the  National  Academy 
of  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution,  it  is 
not  the  end  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. Legislation  to  implement 
the  Commission's  findings  will  soon  be 
Introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  I  urge  the  cosponsorship  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  a  na- 
tional Institution  devoted  to  peace  has 
been  the  dream  of  Americans  since  our 
Nation  was  founded.  Now  it  is  no  longer 
only  a  dream.  It  Is  a  plan.  If  the  support 
which  the  Commission  received  during 
Its  study  is  any  indication.  I  am  confl- 
dent  that  this  plan  will  be  Implemented 
and  this  American  dream  will  become  a 
reality  at  last. 


October  21,  1981 
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THE  FUTURE  OP  TAIWAN 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
government  in  Peking  recently  offered  to 
"reconcile"  with  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan.  Today,  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  a  speech  by  the  Taiwanese  presi- 
dent, Chiang  Ching-Kuo  on  this  subject, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  read  his  rea- 
sons   why    the    offer    is    unattractive. 

I  am  also  including  a  recent  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  on  the  subject. 

While  the  Taiwanese  are  anxious  to 
be  reunified  with  their  brothers  on  the 
mainland,  they  do  not  want  reunification 
at  any  price.  And  the  price  for  reunifica- 
tion under  the  program  announced  by 
Peking  could  be  dear.  Peking  has  made 
magnanimous  sounding  pronouncement* 


about  Taiwan  retaining  some  of  its  polit- 
ical autonomy,  its  own  army,  its  "socio- 
economic system"  and  even  "participate 
in  running"  the  national  government 
after  reunification.  But  how  does  this 
benefit  Taiwan?  They  currently  have 
full  political  autonomy,  they  currently 
field  an  effective  army,  they  currently 
manage  their  own  socioeconomic  system 
and  they  currently  run  their  national 
government.  Reunification  can  only 
threaten  these  things. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  out  of  generosity 
that  the  Communists  on  the  mainland 
might  allow  the  Nationalists  to  maintain 
their  own  army,  their  own  socioeconomic 
system  and  some  of  their  own  political 
autonomy,  it  is  out  of  recognition  of  the 
facts.  The  mainland  is  in  no  position  to 
take  these  things  away  from  the  Taiwan- 
ese, though  they  have  tried  to  do  so  in 
the  past.  Therefore,  this  offer  from  the 
mainland  costs  them  nothing.  But  if  the 
Taiwanese  were  to  take  this  offer  seri- 
ously, they  would  make  themselves  vul- 
nerable to  future  betrayad.  In  effect,  the 
Peking  Government  is  asking  for  the 
Nationalists  on  Taiwan  to  risk  every- 
thing and  for  themselves  to  risk  nothing. 

Rather  than  trying  to  force  the  Tai- 
wanese into  a  shotgim  wedding  with  the 
mainland,  we  should  hold  up  their  sys- 
tem as  a  model  for  other  developing  na- 
tions to  emulate.  This  is  all  the  more 
timely  given  the  meetings  now  going  on 
in  Cancun.  Mexico. 

While  Taiwanese  Industrial  develop- 
ment is  most  impressive,  their  real  suc- 
cess has  taken  place  in  the  agricultural 
sector.  Other  developing  nations  can 
learn  from  Taiwan  about  agricultural 
reform  because  the  conditions  in  Taiwan 
before  the  reform  were  like  those  in 
much  of  the  underdeveloped  world  today. 

The  key  to  Taiwan's  agricultural  pro- 
gram was  land  reform.  Before  land  re- 
form began  in  1949.  almost  60  percent 
of  all  cultivated  land  was  under  tenancy, 
and  tenants  had  to  pay  rent  equal  to 
50-70  percent  of  their  total  crop  yield. 
To  obtain  a  lease,  tenants  frequently  had 
to  deposit  2  years  rent,  and  the  lease 
could  be  terminated  at  the  whim  of  the 
landlord.  Under  these  terms,  there  was 
little  incentive  for  the  tenants  to  Invest 
in  their  lands  or  to  improve  their  pro- 
ductivity. Agricultural  output  refiected 
this  lack  of  incentive,  so  a  supplyside 
reform  program  was  developed  to  raise 
production. 

TTie  land  reform  program  imple- 
mented by  Taiwan  consisted  of  three 
phases:  First,  reduction  of  farm  rents; 
second,  sale  of  public  farmlands:  and 
third,  implementat'on  of  the  land-to- 
the-tlller  program.  The  first  phase  of  the 
program  required  that  the  maximum 
rent  was  37.5  percent  of  the  main  crop 
yield  and  that  no  one  who  had  been 
charging  less  than  this  prior  to  this  new 
law  could  increase  their  rents.  This  left 
the  tenants  with  more  incentive  to  pro- 
duce while  helping  them  to  save  enough 
to  buy  their  own  land. 

During  the  second  phase,  the  maiority 
of  government-owned  land  was  sold  to 
tenant  farmers.  Terms  were  favorable, 
set  at  2.5  times  the  annual  main  crop 
yield  and  paid  off  over  10  years.  As  a 
T-esult  of  this  program.  210.000  fam'Mes 
were  able  to  own  and  till  their  own  land. 


The  final  phase  of  the  Taiwanese  land 
reform  program  was  the  land-to-tiller 
program.  This  was  the  most  important 
element  of  the  program  and  entailed  the 
compulsory  sale  of  all  farm  holdings  in 
excess  of  three  hectares  to  the  govern- 
ment which  resold  the  land  to  incum- 
bent tenants.  Both  the  purchase  and  re- 
sale prices  were  fixed  at  2.3  times  the 
annual  main  crop  yield.  Landlords  were 
paid  in  commodity  bonds  and  stocks  to 
government  enterprises,  and  the  tenant 
farmers  paid  for  their  land  in  20  pay- 
ments over  10  years.  By  the  end  of  these 
initial  phases  of  the  Taiwanese  land 
reform  program,  farm  ownership  had 
increased  to  almost  90  percent. 

In  Caribbean  and  Central  American 
countries  where  the  issue  of  land  reform 
is  such  an  important  issue,  the  Taiwan- 
ese experience  with  the  land  reform  can 
be  repeated.  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  actively  encourage  the  gov- 
ernments in  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America  to  consider  following  the  Tai- 
wanese model  for  land  reform.  It  offers 
a  peaceful  way  for  laborers  to  acquire 
more  control  over  their  lives  while  rais- 
ing their  standard  of  living  through  self- 
help. 

Recently,  I  visited  both  Taiwan  and 
the  Chinese  mainland,  and  I  can  atr«st 
to  the  striking  differences  between  them. 
Unlike  the  mainland,  Taiwan  has  con- 
structed an  economic  system  that  Is  en- 
vied by  many  throughout  the  world  be- 
cause it  has  brought  bounty  to  a  small 
island  lacking  any  significant  raw  ma- 
terial deposits.  Even  the  streets  declare 
the  success  of  the  Taiwanese  system  and 
the  failure  of  Peking's.  The  streets  of 
Taipei  form  a  hive  of  activity.  Cars,  taxis, 
and  motorcycles  are  everywhere.  But  In 
Peking,  bicycles  and  feet  are  the  chief 
means  of  transportation.  Economic 
statistics  also  bear  out  the  differences. 
Per  capita  income  on  the  mainland  Is 
only  $300  per  year,  but  on  Taiwan  it  is 
almost  10  times  as  high. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  her  com- 
mitment to  economic  incentives,  Taiwan 
is  a  natural  model  for  developing  nations 
trying  to  raise  their  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial output.  I  personally  would  re- 
gret seeing  the  Taiwanese  Grovemment 
take  unnecessary  risks  with  the  fu'.ure 
of  their  remarkable  country.  For  not 
only  they,  but  the  developing  world  and 
the  United  States,  have  much  to  lose 
if  a  reunification  gamble  is  tried  and 
fails. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  of  President  Chaing 
Ching-Kuo  on  this  subject  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PRESIDENT   CHIANG   CHINC-KUO'S   REMARKS  TO 

THi  Central  Standing  CoMMnriE  or  the 
KuoMiNTANG    OP    China    in    His   Capacity 

AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  PaRTT,  OCTOBER  7,  1981 
BITTER   LESSONS   AND   A   SOLEMN   MISSION 

Alarmed  by  our  movement  of  "Unifying 
China  under  the  Three  Principles  of  the  Peo- 
ple," the  Chinese  Communists  have  recently 
engaged  In  one  united  front  propaganda 
move  after  another.  They  have  even  proposed 
the  so-called  talks  to  be  held  "on  a  reciprocal 


basis"  between  the  Kuomlntang  and  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  to  "cooperate  for  the 
third  time."  Rather  than  "cooperating,"  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  actually  tried  to 
make  their  way  into  the  ranlu  of  the  national 
revolution  in  gestures  of  surrender  twice  dur- 
ing the  last  60  yean. 

The  first  occasion  was  when  the  TsungU 
(Dr.  Sun  Yat-ien  as  President  of  the  Kuo- 
mlntang) sought  to  guide  ieft-leaning  in- 
tellectual zealots  onto  the  right  track  before 
the  launching  of  the  northward  expedition. 
He  permitted  Communists  to  apply  for  Kuo- 
mlntang membership  as  individuals  but 
clearly  stipulated  they  could  not  engage  in 
factional  activities  to  "topple  the  party." 
Suosequently,  the  Communists  flew  the  Kuo- 
mlntaiig  banner  while  eugaged  in  proletarian 
class  struggle  characterized  by  kiiiing  and 
arson.  Accusations  by  senior  party  members 
led  the  Tsunkts&i  (President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  as  Director  Oenerai  of  the  Kuomlntang) 
to  courageously  carry  out  a  party  purlncation. 

Although  the  revolutionary  ranks  were 
purified  a^d  the  northward  expedition  was 
successiuily  completed,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists took  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
stage  a  series  of  incidents,  including  tiie 
Manchang,  Hunan-Uupeh  Autumn  Harvest, 
Halleng-Lufeng  and  Canton  Uprisings. 
These  set  the  stage  for  years  of  turmoU  at 
home  a^d  externally  stirred  up  Japan's  ag- 
gressive ambitions  toward  China.  Such  was 
the  so-called  "first  cooperation  between  the 
Kuomlntang  and  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party"  so  often  trumpeted  by  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

The  second  occasion  arose  at  a  time  when 
the  Tsungtsal  hoped  to  move  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  lake  up  the  righteous  re- 
sponbibillty  of  tho  people  during  the  war 
of  resistance  against  Japan.  As  a  result  of 
his  great  spirit  of  all-encompassing  toler- 
ance, he  Incorporated  the  remnant  Com- 
munist troops  Into  national  forces  and  ter- 
minated their  notorious  Soviet  regime  even 
though  they  were  on  the  verge  of  being 
wiped  out  after  their  escape  to  Northern 
Shansl. 

For  a  time  this  measure  inhibited  the  war- 
time open  insurgency  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, but  unfortunately  it  also  faciU- 
tated  their  treacherous  maneuvers  of  apply- 
ing "10  percent  jf  eflort  to  the  fight  against 
Japan,  20  percent  to  temporizing  with  the 
National  Government  and  70  percent  to  self- 
strengthening."  The  Chinese  Communists 
thus  had  an  opportunity  to  accelerate  their 
own  reinforcement,  and  this  plunged  all 
China  Into  a  holocaust  of  Communist  de- 
struction. This  was  how  the  Communists 
applied  their  hearu  to  the  "Second  KMT- 
CCP  Cooperation." 

These  bitter  lessons  have  convinced  us  that 
the  Communists  raise  the  slogan  of  "cooper- 
ation" OS  part  of  their  demand  to  be  ac- 
cepted only  when  they  are  weak  and  need  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  clinging  to  the 
Kuomlntang.  When  they  have  become 
stronger,  they  lash  out  once  again.  At  our 
party's  First  National  Congress,  held  at  the 
time  the  Chinese  Communists  were  admit- 
ted to  the  Kuomlntang.  Li  Ta-chao  said: 
"Our  Joining  the  Kuomlntang  Is  to  accept 
Its  platform,  not  to  Impose  the  Communist 
party's  olatform  on  the  Kuomlntang.  As  we 
have  Joined  this  party,  we  shall  carry  out 
Its  platform  and  abide  by  Its  regulations 
and  discipline  as  long  as  we  remain  mem- 
bers." 

In  a  show  of  repentance  and  sincerity,  the 
Chinese  Communists  made  four  commit- 
ments during  the  war.  They  said  they  re- 
garded Dr.  Sun  Tat-sen's  Three  Principles  of 
the  People  as  essential  to  China  at  that  time 
and  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  work 
for  thoroughgoing  Implementation.  They 
said  they  were  abrogating  the  "Red  Army," 
"Soviet"  and  "line  of  violence"  and  "meet- 
ing the  national  crisis  together."  The  Com- 
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1  accepted  the  Communists  and 
incorporated  the  Communist 
national  forces  on  the  basis 
the    lesser    of    two    evils.    The 
Tsungtsal   were   motivated   by 
ty  as  gentlemen  and  their  wlU- 
cboperate  with  others.  But  from 
end.  they  found  not  a  single 
Communists  that  was  not  a  lie 
move  that  was  not  political 
Consequently,    the    nation    and 
o  wav  to  escape  the  clutches  of 
,nd     bloodstained     Communist 
untold  agony  of  our  compa- 
mainland  and  the  endless  tur- 
today  are  without  exception  the 
of  this  catastrophe. 
Communists  are  now  frlght- 
proliferatlng    crisis    of    faith 
party  and  the  military.  They 
by  our  mainland  compatriots' 
of  Communism,  the  Communist 
( lommunlst  rule,  and  by  our  com- 
ing for  the  political  and  eco- 
and  the  prosperity  found  In 
..  of  national  recovery.  They  are 
i|nder  the  shock  wave  generated 
inatlon  to  "unify  China  under 
>rinciples  of  the   People."  They 
falling  back  on  their  old  trlck- 
temptlng  to  promote  the  "third 
between    our    party    and    the 
Party.  They  try  to  cause  Inter- 
ifuslon  about  our  adamancy  In 
principle.  They  are  resorting  to 
stirring  up"  discord  In  our  ranks 

us  abroad, 
the    Chinese    Communists    have 
to  manufacture   their  rumors 
but  we  never  paid  any  at- 
one   time    they    clamored    for 
T^lwan  In  blood."  Then  they  shift- 
II  for  "return  and  indemnlfica- 
they   shout   their   demands   for 
reciprocal  basis"  and  Joint  "lead- 
they   will   coin   another 
try  to  effect  another  deception, 
e  must  point  out: 
a  watershed  between  benevolent 
,  based  on  Three  Principles  of  the 
the  tyrannical  rule  of  Commu- 
cfcnfusion  can  be  allowed  between 
The  happy  and  peaceful  lives  of 
lOts  in  this  bastion  of  national 
for  more  than  30  years  provided 
(Jontrast  to  the  unparalleled  misery 
patriots  on  the  mainland  across 
Straits.  This  illumines  the  basic 
)etween  the  two  political  phlloso- 
systems  and  two  ways  of  life,  and 
h  Is  good  and  which  is  evil.  But 
s   distort    this   as   "partisan 
partisan  rivalry"  and  "pow- 
pk-ivileges"    to   be   enjoyed    by   the 
g  and  Chinese  Communist  Party. 
:;ommunlsts.   peace   talks  are  an- 
of    warfare.    Although    the   two 
the  aim  Is  Identical.  So  I  often 
alk  peace  with  the  Chinese  Corn- 
to  Invite  death."  This  is  an  ago- 
dstalned  lesson  that  we  and  many 
tries  have  learned, 
the  Chinese  Communists  know 
not  talk  peace  with  them,  they 
their  slogan  at  the  top  of  their 
strategem  is   to  create   In   the 
false  Image  that  we  do  not  want 
who  bothers  to  look  Into  hls- 
and  that  the  Government  of  the 
3f  China  has  taken  up  arms  only 
d(  fense    and    has    never   been    mlll- 
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will 


by  its  supposed  friend.  The  Chinese  Commu- 
nists backed  the  Vietnamese  Communists  in 
seizing  South  Vietnam  but  before  long 
turned  on  those  they  had  helped.  They  have 
supported  Communist  Infiltration  and  sub- 
version m  Southeast  Asia  and  Latin  America 
with  money,  weapons  and  guerrilla  warfare 

Arent  these  facts  sufficient  to  make  all 
people  aware  of  the  belligerent  nature  of  the 
Chinese  Communists?  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
"peace  talk"  advocated  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
manlsts  does  not  mean  peace  but  is  more 
political  chicanery. 

I  want  to  state  clearly  and  resolutely  once 
again:  We  shall  never  "negotiate"  with  the 
Chinese  Communists.  In  solemnly  expressing 
this  view,  I  want  to  tell  our  compatriots  on 
the  Chinese  mainland  that  W2  are  resolved 
to  remove  the  yoke  that  the  Communists 
have  Imposed  uron  them.  In  their  clamor  for 
"peace  talks."  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
Intending  to  deceive  our  compatriots  on  the 
mainland  by  saying:  "The  Government  for 
which  you  yearn  Is  about  to  talk  peace  with 
us.  so  you  have  lost  all  hope." 

We  must  tell  our  mainland  compatriots 
of  our  confidence  and  determination  to 
deliver  them  and  assure  them  that  we  shall 
never  talk  with  the  Communists  they  hate  so 
deeply.  Our  solemn  mission  Is  to  carry  out 
the  Three  Principles  of  the  Peo-le  and  unify 
China.  We  must  courageously  carry  on  the 
struggle  to  its  victorious  end. 

From  the  Tsungll  and  the  Tsungtsal  and 
on  down,  all  dedicated  revolutionaries  have 
known  only  that  their  responsibility  Is  to 
wage  the  revolution  for  the  cause  of  benevol- 
ence." They  have  never  thought  of  life  or 
death  or  of  such  selfish  goals  as  fame,  rank 
or  power. 

The  Three  Principles  of  the  People  have 
reached  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  people 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  success  of  benevo- 
lent rule  based  on  the  Three  Principles  of  the 
People  has  created  the  greatest  era  In  the  70 
years  of  the  Republic  of  China.  This  success 
Is  our  best  assurance  of  unifying  China  under 
the  Three  Principles  of  the  People.  We  have 
the  Increasing  confidence  of  victory  here  in 
this  prospering  bastion  of  national  revival. 
We  have  the  determination  to  win  the 
struggle  against  Communism  and  for  na- 
tional recovery. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  quote  a  few  pas- 
sages from  the  Tsungtsal  s  diary  for  our  com- 
mon introspection: 

"A  devil  may  suddenly  grow  100  feet  tall, 
but  before  long  It  will  be  overwhelmed  and 
obliterated  by  the  spirit  of  righteousness." 

"Persistence  leads  to  victory  and  endeavor 
assures  success.  But  the  persistence  to  the 
last  does  not  mean  waiting  endlessly,  where- 
as endeavor  means  the  hardening  of  deter- 
mination without  relaxation." 

"This  Is  the  darkest  period,  but  I  have  never 
wavered  at  all  In  confidence  the  mainland 
win  be  recovered.  To  the  contrary,  my  con- 
fidence Is  always  growing.  I  am  sure  that  the 
truth  Is  always  on  my  side." 

These  passages  Imply  the  solemn  mission 
In  which  our  comrades  and  compatriots  are 
engaged.  We  shall  never  pause  for  even  an 
Instant  until  the  mission  has  been  com- 
pleted. 
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It  sent  troops  to  help  the  ag- 

both   the   Korean   and   Vietnam 

a  assisted  the  Chinese  Communist 

was  suddenly  stabbed  In  the  back 


Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  15.  1981] 

China 
peking  offer  to  tapei  "doesn't  make  sense" 

"The  Other  day  the  Communist  eovern- 
ment  at  Peklns  published  yet  another  invi- 
tation designed  to  lure  the  Nationalists  on 
Taiwan   Into  rejoining   the  mainland.  This 


caused  a  bit  of  excitement  because  the  Com- 
munists went  so  far  as  to  offer  formally  that 
Taiwan  could  retain  some  political  auton- 
omy, its  own  ■socioeconomic  system'  and  even 
Its  own  army,  while  its  leaders  could  "partic- 
ipate In  running'  the  national  government. 
Taiwan,  however,  promptly  rejected  the  of- 
fer, much  to  the  consternation  of  one-China 
optimists  who  saw  it  as  a  generous  gesture. 
The  New  York  Times,  for  example,  held  that 
by  falling  to  discuss  the  proposal  Taipei  "for- 
feits the  propaganda  struggle." 

"This  would  be  a  small  price.  If  true,  con- 
sidering what  Taiwan  stands  to  lose  by  tak- 
ing the  Peking  offer  seriously.  What  you  had 
in  China's  offer  wasn't  any  waking  up  to 
reality  of  the  sort  that  occurred,  say,  when 
Anwar  El-Sadat  of  Egypt  finally  agreed  to 
talk  with  the  Israelis,  who  had  three  times 
defeated  his  country  at  war.  What  we've  Just 
heard  from  Peking  is  more  analogous  to  an 
offer  by  a  large  corporation  In  the  midst  of 
bankruptcy  proceedings  to  acquire  Its  most 
successful  competitor  and  set  it  up  as  some 
kind  of  subsidiary. 

"It's  an  offer,  in  short,  that  doesn't  make 
sense.  Consider,  for  example,  that  Taiwan's 
per  capita  Income  stands,  at  nearly  $3,000  a 
year,  among  the  highest  in  the  developing 
world,  while  China's,  at  below  $300  a  year, 
ranks  among  the  lowest.  The  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  Is  narrower  In  capitalis- 
tic Taiwan  than  In  supposedly  egalitarian 
and  Communist  China.  And  the  two-way  ex- 
ternal trade  carried  on  by  Taiwan's  17  million 
people  rivals  that  of  the  mainland,  with  Its 
population  of  nearly  a  billion.  China,  in 
short,  doesn't  have  the  sort  of  economy  into 
which  Taiwan  wants  to  be  absorbed. 

"This  Is  particularly  true  when  no  one. 
inside  or  outside  of  China,  seems  to  be  tak- 
ing seriously  Taiwan's  own  statements  on 
the  subject.  It  argues  that  the  only  way  to 
bring  about  reunification  is  for  the  main- 
land to  "abandon  the  Communist  system.' 
This  would  be.  after  all,  the  first  prescript  of 
any  Taiwanese  official  asked  to  give  advice 
on  economic  development  policy.  And  de- 
velopment policy  surely  must  be  a  key  area 
In  which  the  mainland's  rulers  want  Tai- 
wan's leaders  to  "participate  In  running'  the 
nation. 

"Now  It  Is  of  course  true  that  Deng  Xlao- 
polng  and  his  allies  have  sharply  modified 
Mao's  communism.  Introducing  certain  capi- 
talist elements,  such  as  Joint  ventures  with 
foreign  firms.  But  when  they  began  making 
their  overtures  to  Taiwan,  K.T.  LI,  for  many 
years  Taipei's  finance  minister  and  an  archi- 
tect of  Its  'economic  miracle.'  pointed  out 
the  fundamental  contradiction  that  faces 
not  only  Peking  but  any  Communist  regrlme 
as  it  contemplates  economic  reform.  'If  It 
adopts  the  pragmatic  mesisures  that  proved 
so  successful  In  Taiwan.'  he  argued,  'they  will 
lead  to  the  eniergence  of  certain  capitalistic 
elements  that  will  erode  the  communist 
Ideology  and  eventually  destabilize  the  exist- 
ing political  system.' 

'Tf  you  don't  believe  Mr.  LI,  take  a  trip 
today  to  Poland  and  see  what  he's  talking 
about.  The  Chinese  Communists  have  come 
a  long  way  since  the  death  of  Mao  and  It's 
comforting  to  know  they're  tilting  In  our  di- 
rection rather  than  toward  the  Soviets.  But 
they  haven't  yet  shown  signs  that  they  really 
understand  the  economic  problem  they  face. 
And  until  they  do  Taiwan  deserves  nothing 
but  support  In  Its  refusal  to  get  sucked  Into 
their  schemes." 


THE    ADMINISTRATION'S    STRATE- 
GIC WEAPONS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  admin- 
istration's recent  announcement  con- 
cerning the  development  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile, the  B-1  bomber  and  related  systems 
represents  a  commitment  to  the  largest 
single  strategic  weapons  program  since 
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the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age.  I  have 
some  deep  reservations  about  the  stag- 
'jering  price  tag  attached  to  this  program 
and  strong  doubts  about  whether  the 
value  of  the  additional  security  we  will 
supposedly  be  buying  is  worth  the  enor- 
mous investment  of  tax  dollars.  I  am  also 
concerned  about  the  foreign  policy  and 
arms  control  implications  of  this  deci- 
sion. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  state  that  thevp 
are  several  aspects  of  the  President'.': 
decision  which  I  strongly  support.  I  v  ls 
especially  heartened  by  the  elimination 
from  CO  isideration  of  the  so-called 
'racetrack"  basing  mode  for  the  MX 
missile.  This  proposal  would  have  had  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  environment 
in  large  areas  of  our  Western  States,  in 
addition  to  its  enormous  price  tag.  The 
President's  decision  to  drop  the  race- 
track basing  mode  makes  good  sense, 
and  I  applaud  him  for  that. 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  Presi- 
dent's intention,  in  his  announcement, 
to  seek  genuine  arms  reduction  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Even  as  we  continue  to 
modernize  our  own  strategic  forces,  we 
must  actively  pursue  arms  reductions, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  delay  of  a 
final  decision  on  the  basing  mode  for 
the  MX  missile  will  open  the  door  i,o 
early  and  constructive  discussions  with 
the  Soviets  on  a  verifiable  new  strategi'; 
arms  limitation  treaty  and  limits  on  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Europe.  Arms  control 
is  a  sine  qua  non  of  a  sane  strategic 
weapons  program,  because  further 
spending  on  strategic  forces  will  buy 
more  security  only  if  coupled  with  limi- 
tations on  the  deployment  of  such  force  •. 

Several  aspects  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram remain  very  troubling  to  me.  The 
cost  of  the  planned  systems  is  danger- 
ously high  in  view  of  the  compelling  na- 
tional interest  in  bringing  down  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  and  eventually  balancing  the 
budget.  Obviously,  at  a  time  when  hu- 
man services  programs  are  being  slashed 
to  the  marrow,  the  Congress  ought  to  be 
skeptical  of  the  need  for  such  an  enor- 
mous expenditure  for  new  strategic 
weapons.  In  this  connection.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  announced 
$180.3  billion  price  tag  for  the  first  6 
years  of  the  program  does  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  an  ultimate  deci- 
sion on  the  basing  of  the  MX  could  add 
substantially  to  the  total  figure. 

I  also  understand  that  the  $180.3-bil-r 
lion  figure  only  includes  R.  &  D.  and  ini- 
tial production  during  the  6-year  period: 
it  does  not  include  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  proposed  systems.  At  bottom, 
we  must  ask  ourselves  how  much  addi- 
tional security  we  are  purchasing  for 
such  an  astonishing  cost.  We  must  also 
ask  what  the  effect  of  spending  so  much 
on  new  strategic  systems  will  mean  for 
funding  badly  needed  improvements  in 
our  conventional  forces  and  for  servicing 
and  maintaining  existing  equipment. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
production  and  modernization  of  strate- 
gic weapons  must  be  part  of  our  national 
defense  effort.  I  seriously  question,  how- 
ever, the  wisdom  or  going  ahead  with  the 
B-l  bomber,  when  even  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  conceded  that  the  B-l 
bomber  will  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet 


air  defenses  for  only  a  few  years  after 
its  deployment  in  the  late  eighties. 

In  view  of  the  cost  of  this  item,  is  this 
shbt  in  the  arm  for  the  Air  Force  worth 
developing  when  our  existing  B-52's 
will  be  able  for  many  years  to  serve  as 
cruise  missile  carriers  and  when  an 
advanced  technology  or  "Stealth" 
bomber  will  be  available  in  the  1990's? 
The  Congress  will  have  to  carefully  con- 
sider whether  the  B-l  can  be  justified 
on  any  basis,  especially  in  view  of  the 
minimal  increment  of  additional  security 
it  will  afford.  At  the  very  least,  the  Con- 
gress needs  a  better  justification  for  the 
B-l  than  it  currently  has. 

In  regard  to  the  MX,  the  President 
has  essentially  deferred  a  decision  on  a 
basing  mode  since  no  one  expects  the 
missiles  which  will  initially  be  based  in 
hardened  Titan  silos,  to  close  the  so- 
called  window  of  vulnerability  per- 
manently. The  President  has  mentioned 
three  basing  modes  which  will  be  ex- 
amined: the  continuous  airborne  patrol 
aircraft,  a  land-based  system  protected 
by  a  ballistic  missile  defense  system, 
and  deep  underground  basing. 

Each  of  these  three  options  involves 
substantial  costs  and  problems,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  administration 
would  consider  a  lourth  alternative,  one 
which,  in  my  view,  would  ultimately  be 
much  more  cost-effective  and  strategic- 
ally advantageous:  the  sea-based  Tri- 
dent II  missile.  The  apparent  diversity 
and  flexibility  of  the  nuclear  Triad  con- 
tinues to  have  political  and  other  attrac- 
tions, but  may  be  on  the  verge  of  being 
outdated  and  unnecessary  in  terms  of  the 
security  it  provides  at  such  enormous 
cost. 

A  submarine-based  ballistic  missile 
system  would  be  far  more  cost-effective 
and  certainly  far  less  vulnerable  to  en- 
emy attack  than  the  proposed  MX  missile 
in  any  land-based  mode.  I  would  urge 
the  administration  to  accelerate  devel- 
opment of  the  Trident  II  missile  and 
seriously  consider  the  sea-based  Trident 
II  as  an  alternative  to  further  develop- 
ment of  the  MX. 

I  also  urge  the  administration  to  be 
mindful  of  the  arms  control  implications 
of  its  proposal,  in  particular  ths  decision 
to  deploy  large  numbers  of  nuclear  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles.  Since  cruise 
missiles  could  'ae  deployed  on  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  submarines  and  sur- 
face vessels,  there  would  be  an  immense 
verification  problem  that  could  jeopard- 
ize the  possibility  of  achieving  meaning- 
ful limitations  on  these  weapons  in  a  new 
SALT  agreement.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
were  to  respond  with  a  similar  program 
involving  the  larger  number  of  subma- 
rines and  surface  ships  at  their  disposal, 
a  major  new  threat  to  the  United  States 
would  arise. 

Furthermore,  a  new  sea-launched 
cruise  missile  program  could  undermine 
the  present  NATO  consensus  to  deploy 
new  land-based  theater  nuclear  weapons 
in  Europe,  because  the  deployment  of 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles  would  call 
into  question  the  need  for  such  land- 
based  weapons. 

The  prospects  for  negotiations  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact  for  mutual  limits  on 
theater  nuclear  deployments  in  Europe 
may  also  be  seriously  diminished. 


Mr.  President,  for  all  of  these  reasons 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  be 
very  skeptical  about  going  along  with  the 
proposed  strategic  weapons  package  in 
its  present  form.  In  particular,  it  makes 
no  sense  to  proceed  without  a  firm  com- 
mitment by  the  administration  to  utilize 
arms  control  negotiations  as  a  comple- 
ment to  weapons  programs  in  enhancing 
our  national  security. 

These  are  critical  times  as  we  strive 
to  put  our  economic  house  in  order  and 
preserve  the  peace.  But  neither  objective 
will  be  served  if  we  proceed  down  the 
road  toward  a  costly  and  endless  nuclear 
arms  race  with  the  Soviets.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  Congress  to  insist  on  a  ra- 
tional and  cost-effective  defense  program 
that  emphasizes  negotiated  restraint  as 
well  as  new  weapons. 


SENATOR  MATSUNAGA'S  ADDRESS 
AT  THE  AMERICAN  MINING  CON- 
GRESS CONFERENCE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
chaired  a  hearing  on  "Law  of  the  Sea" 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Con- 
trol. Oceans.  International  Operations, 
and  Environment  on  September  30.  I 
should  very  much  have  liked  to  have  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Hawaii, 
Senator  Matsunaga,  present  testimony, 
but  that  day  he  was  addressing  the 
American  Mining  Congress  Conference 
in  Denver.  Colo.  His  remarks  there  are 
important  and  timely,  and  I  think  it 
highly  appropriate  that  they  be  made 
more  easily  available  to  the  public.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Matsunaca's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SrATEMENT    BY    US.    SENATOB   SPARK    M.    BIaT- 

sunaca  at  the  american  mining  conckzss 
Conference 

Thank  you  Jim  for  your  kind  Introduc- 
tion. Mr.  Kronmlller.  Mr.  Eskln.  Mr.  Lawless. 
Mr.  Enibs.  members  and  guests  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mining  Congress:  Aloha!  It  Is  a  great 
privilege  for  me  to  be  with  you  here  in 
Denver  and  to  chair  this  afternoon's  pro- 
gram on  Undersea  Mineral  Resources. 

One  of  my  favorite  talking  pieces  which 
I  have  accumulated  during  my  19  years  In 
Congress  is  a  manganese  nodule  encased  In 
clear  plastic.  It  is  conspicuously  placed  on 
the  coffee  table  In  my  Senate  suite.  Visitors 
from  Hawaii  and  elsewhere  invariably  ask 
me.  "What  Is  that  black  rock?  Where  did  It 
come  from?  Why  do  you  have  It  so  promin- 
ently displayed?"  "That  Is  a  manganese 
nodule."  I  tell  my  guests,  "and  It  came  from 
an  area  of  the  seabed  In  water  depths  of 
about  15.000  feet  located  Just  southeast  of 
Hawaii." 

Then,  when  they  ask  me  what  the  rock  la 
used  for  or  what  lt"s  made  of.  I  begin  to 
feel  like  an  expert,  and  respond  that  the 
nodule  Is  a  chemical  precipitate  several 
hundred  thousand  years  old.  and  that  It 
contains  nickel,  copper,  cobalt  and  man- 
ganese, all  of  which  are  strategic  or  critical 
minerals  upon  which  the  U.S.  economy  Is 
highly  dependent.  1  also  tell  them — and  this 
Is  a  surprise  to  many — that  If  these  nodules 
are  harvested  In  an  Intelligent  manner,  for 
all  practical  purposes  they  can  constitute  a 
renewable  resource,  for  the  rate  of  mining 
can  be  matched  by  the  rate  at  which  addi- 
tional accretion  of  these  minerals  takes 
place. 
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an  ocean  minerals  processing 
sliould  do  wonders  for  the  econ- 
50th  State,  but  more  Important- 
of  such  a  venture  would  be 
:or  diversifying  the  minerals  base 
.  To  set  the  stage,  allow  -ne  to 
undersea  mineral  resources  Into 
with  minerals  generally, 
the  past  few  years,  particularly 
have   focused   Increased,   and 
attention  on  the  critical  Im- 
mlnerals — all  minerals — to  the 
security  of  our  country.  In  the 
the  U.S.  Congress,  there  has 
awareness  of  the  many  fac- 
Involved  In  meeting  this  Na- 
needs. 
you.  I'm  sure,  are  aware  of  the 
jal    dependence    of    the    United 
rorelgn  Imports  for  a  number  of 
resources.    This    situation    Is 
ess  discomforting  by  the  many. 
;al   stresses  and   uncertainties 
In  various  areas  of  the  world 
our  needs,  or  that  affect  our  re- 
^    with  those  areas, 
observers   downgrade    this   depend- 
vulnerablllty— wrongly.   I   think, 
that   the   supplier   nations   are 
on    their    mineral    exports    and 
would    not   curtail    them.   In   my 
It  would  Ill-serve  this  Nation 
ieople    to    Ignore    these    political 
practical  mining  realities,  or  to 
a  simplistic  Interpretation. 
be  the  height  of  Imprudence  and 
not   to   develop    alternative 
sources  to  help  meet  future  needs 
Of  course,  no  nation  can 
independent  of  others.   Interde- 
not  only  a  condition  of  the  times, 
some  respects,  desirable.  However. 
Is  one  thing   .   .    .  overde- 
Is    quite    another.    One    of    the 
one  kind  of  overdependence  lies 
Ing  of  deep  seabed  nodules, 
months    ago.    the    "Deep    Seabed 
Resources  Act  of  1980"  became 
Act.  Public  Law  96-283.  states  that 
national  Interest  of  the  United 
the    availability    of    hard 
resources  which  Is  Independent  of 
policies  of  foreign  nations."  The 
recognizes  deep  seabed  nodules 
source  of  supply  significant 
i^tlonal  and  to  international  needs 
for  a  system  under  which  U.S. 
cbuld  obtain  license  to  explore  and 
leep  seabed. 

contains  three  other  Imnortant 

First,  It  provides  that  If  other  na- 

recognlze  U.S.  license  to  mine 

si^clfled  areas,  we  in  turn  would  do 

Second,  the  U.S.  Government  is 

to    negotiate    agreements    with 

with    similar    legislation    In 

]  irovlde  for  reciprocal  recognition  of 

I  nd  mining  areas,  and  for  a  system 

conflicts  between  overlapping  ap- 

.  Third,  a  verv  Important  feature  of 

I^ovldes  that  U.S.  companies  oierat- 

■  U.S.  legislation  should  be  grand- 

into   any   future   Law   of   the   Sea 

which  the  US.  becomes  a  party. 

great  privilege  to  play  a  leader- 

In  shepherding  the  bill  which  be- 
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ns  tlons 
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my 


and  the  full  Senate,  four  House  Committees 
and  the  House,  and  urging  the  President  to 
sign  the  measure  into  law  I  have  been 
pleased  to  note  that  since  then,  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  Implementation 
of  the  law. 

Four  US.  ocean  mining  consortia  have 
pursued  their  activities,  although  in  a  man- 
.ler  which  could  use  some  stimulation.  The 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration Just  last  month  issued  final  regu- 
lations implementing  much  of  the  Act.  In- 
ternational negotiations  on  a  reciprocating 
states  regime  have  proceeded  smoothly.  Ger- 
many and  England  have  passed  their  legisla- 
tion and  France  is  well  on  its  way  to  do  like- 
wise Similar  legislation  is  beginning  to  move 
In  Belgium,  Holland  and  Italy. 

I  am  hopeful,  and  I  know  you  are  too, 
that  the  reciprocating  states  regime  will  be 
In  place  in  time  to  start  processing  applica- 
tions for  exploration  licenses  in  January 
1982.  as  contemplated  by  Congress. 

But  despite  all  this  progress.  I  am  troubled 
by  the  course  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  nego- 
tiations. As  you  know,  a  list  of  VS.  reserva- 
tions and  concerns  regarding  the  Draft  Con- 
vention was  conveyed  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  in  Geneva  last  August  oy  Am- 
bassador James  L.  Malone.  Among  other 
things,  his  listing  suggests  that  the  Draft 
Convention  involves  a  potential  loss  of 
sovereignty. 

In  testimony  presented  to  the  Congress 
earlier  this  year,  the  Reagan  Administration 
stressed  that  the  most  problematic  features 
of  the  treaty  included: 

( 1 )  A  burdensome  regulatory  system  ad- 
versely affecting  non -discriminatory  access 
and  security  of  tenure: 

(2)  A  supranational  mining  company 
called  the  Enterprise; 

(3)  A  burdensome  and  unrealistic  transfer 
of  technology  requirements; 

(4)  An  inflationary  production  control 
setup; 

(5)  A  Supreme  one  nation-one  vote  As- 
sembly; 

(6)  A  36-member  Council  on  which  the  So- 
viets control  three  seats  and  the  U.S.  none: 

(7)  A  review  conference  after  15  years 
which  can  bind  the  US.  to  treaty  amend- 
ments even  If  the  U.S.  Senate  refuses  to  rat- 
ify them: 

(8)  Troublesome  criteria  for  revenue  shar- 
ing: and 

(9)  The  total  absence  of  grandfather  lan- 
guage In  the  treaty  text  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  companies,  which  in  good  faith 
have  relied  on  the  freedom  of  the  seas  doc- 
trine incorporated  in  national  legislation. 
and  which  have  continued  their  efforts  to 
develop  seabed  mining  technology  and  to  ex- 
plore the  seabed. 

Prom  the  U.S.  p>oint  of  view,  those  are 
undeniably  severe  deficiencies  In  the  Draft 
Convention.  If  suitable  modifications  are  not 
negotiated.  I  believe  the  chances  for  ratifica- 
tion of  a  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty  by  the  United 
States  Senate  would  be  placed  seriously  In 
doubt.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  record  of  the 
Senate  floor  debate  of  December  14.  1979.  on 
the  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Resources  Act. 
you  will  find  that  all  of  these  same  concerns 
were  expressed  then,  and  they  remain  as  seri- 
ous concerns  today. 

The  Intent  of  the  Congress  and  the  actions 
required  under  the  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Min- 
eral Resources  Act  must  be  carried  out  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  Including  suitable 
arrangements  with  reciprocating  states.  In 
this  regard,  both  the  Administration  and  the 
American  mining  Industry  have  significant 
and  responsible  roles  to  play  if  these  objec- 
tives are  to  be  achieved. 

Deep  seabed  mining  can  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  economy  and  security  needs 
of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world.  It 
Is  highly  essential  that  we  expedite  the  ap- 
proval process. 

I   am   suixlous   to   hear   what  our   dlstln- 


these  Important  Issues  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  objectives  of  the  1980  Act  are  be- 
ing met.  We  might  pursue  these  matters  af- 
ter the  speakers  on  the  panel  have  made  their 
presentation. 
Thank  you. 


iB'  r   through  five  Senate  Committees     gulsbed  panel  of  speakers  have  to  say  about 


THE  GIVEAWAY  LOBBY  AT  CANCUN 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tomorrow.  President  Reagan  and 
the  leaders  of  21  other  developed  and 
underdeveloped  nations  will  meet  at 
Cancim,  Mexico,  for  what  is  advertised 
as  a  "North-South  Summit." 

The  announced  purpose  is  a  dialog  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  nations.  Given  the 
wide  schism  between  the  industrialized 
world  and  the  undeveloped  countries  on 
economic  issues  and  the  split  within 
these  two  camps,  it  will  be  remarkable  if 
the  Cancun  dialog  does  not  descend  into 
acrimony. 

In  my  view,  President  Reagan  seems  to 
be  going  to  this  conference  in  the  right 
frame  of  mind.  He  and  members  of  his 
administration  have  repeatedly  stressed 
their  view  that  massive  transfers  of  aid 
to  the  lesser  developed  countries  often 
are  counterproductive — and  that  until 
these  nations  pern:ut  free  enterprise  to 
flourish,  they  will  make  scant  progress. 
I  like  the  way  President  Reagan  put  it: 
Unless  a  nation  puts  its  ovim  financial  and 

economic  house  lu  order,  no  amount  of  aid 

will  produce  progress. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Regan,  put  it  this  way: 

The  challenge  is  to  create  new  wealth, 
rather  than  to  redistribute  current  wealth. 

The  President  will  urge  the  nonde- 
veloped  countries  to  drop  their  demand 
for  confrontation  in  so-called  "global 
negotiations"  and  agree  to  work  through 
existing  institutions  to  spur  trade  and 
investment. 

The  Cancun  conference  comes  just  3 
weeks  after  adjournment  of  a  gathering 
of  143  finance  ministers  and  central 
bankers  in  Washington.  That  confer- 
ence, dealing  with  poUcies  of  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  also  focused  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  issue  of  aid  to  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. 

The  President  spoke  at  the  Washing- 
ton conference,  as  did  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Donald  Regan  and  A.  W.  Clausen, 
the  new  President  of  the  World  Bank. 
The  three  were  in  essential  agreement 
on  the  crucial  point  that  the  salvation 
of  the  Third  World  lies  not  in  endless 
streams  of  aid,  but  in  private  invest- 
ment, economic  development  and  trade. 

Media  reports  indicated  that  the  posi- 
tion of  U.S.  officials  and  Mr.  Clausen 
was  received  with  acquiescence,  if  not 
enthusiasm.  The  British  were  quite  re- 
ceptive, the  French  and  Canaditois 
somewhat  less  so,  and  the  Third  World 
nations  at  least  restrained  in  their 
criticism. 

Certainly  it  is  high  time  for  a  funda- 
mental change  of  attitude  at  the  prin- 
ciple multilateral  financial  institutions — 
especially  at  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  (IDA),  the  so-called 
"soft  loan  window"  of  the  World  Bank. 

Indeed.  I  feel  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  World  Bank  President  Clausen 
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have  not  gone  far  enough  in  reducing 
the  seemingly  endless  flow  of  billions  into 
IDA.  Efforts  early  this  year  by  Budget 
Director  David  Stockman  to  press  for  a 
cut  in  the  sixth  huge  replenishment  of 
IDA  were  squelched  when  the  foreign 
aid  lobby — big  commercial  banks  as  well 
as  foreign  governments — rallied  to  the 
giveaway  cause. 

I  say  "giveaway"  advisedly. 

True,  the  funds  passed  out  by  IDA  to 
imderdeveloped  nations  are  termed  "con- 
cessional loans."  But  look  at  the  terms: 
A  three-quarters  of  1  percent  service 
charge,  with  10  years  of  grace  in  repay- 
ment, which  is  stretched  over  40  years — 
on  the  optimistic  assumption  that  there 
will  be  any  repayment  at  all. 

In  my  book,  these  are  grants,  pure  and 
simple. 

These  dlsgiiised  grants,  over  18  years, 
have  totaled  more  than  $20  billion.  Sev- 
enty-five nations  have  been  recipients, 
but  a  whopping  42  percent  of  the  total 
has  gone  to  India. 

I  trust  I  need  not  remind  the  Senate 
that  India  has  hardly  shown  herself  a 
friend  of  the  United  States  and  the  other 
industrialized  democracies  that  have  so 
generously  financed  her  long-running 
ventures  in  oppression  and  socialism. 

Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  great  ironies 
of  IDA  financing  that  so  much  of  it  has 
served  to  prop  up  socialistic  regimes, 
many  of  them  antidemocratic,  if  not 
downright  totalitarian.  World  Bank  crit- 
ics have  noted  this  trend  and  assailed 
the  Bank's  former  President,  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  for  encouraging  it. 

The  new  President,  Mr.  Clausen,  has 
declared  that  the  Bank  should  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  private  investment.  I  find 
that  a  refreshing  change  of  attitude 

At  the  same  time,  I  confess  I  was  dis- 
appointed when  Mr.  Clausen  stated  at 
the  end  of  the  Washington  conference 
that  he  would  press  for  a  seventh  re- 
plenishment of  IDA,  expanded  from  a 
proposed  $12  billion  to  $16  billion.  I  hope 
that  experience  in  office  will  persuade 
him  to  change  that  view. 

The  American  share  of  IDA  replenish- 
ments has  been  enormous.  Of  the  total 
in  the  past,  the  United  States  provided 
42  percent  ($320  million)  when  the  IDA 
was  formed:  39  percent,  $312  million  of 
the  funds  for  the  first  replenishment  in 
1965;  40  percent,  $480  million,  for  the 
second  replenishment  in  1968;  40  per- 
cent, $960  million,  for  the  third  replen- 
ishment in  1971;  33  percent,  $1.5  billion, 
for  the  fourth  replenishment  in  1974; 
and  31  percent,  $2.4  billion,  for  the  fifth 
replenishment,  July  1,  1977  to  June  30, 
1980. 

In  the  sixth  replenishment,  now  un- 
derway and  recently  approved  by  the 
Senate — without  my  help — the  U.S.  con- 
tribution is  to  be  $3.2  billion,  or  27 
percent. 

I  cannot  see  that  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
have  $3.2  billion  to  spare. 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  this  funding 
for  IDA.  the  Senate  today  seems  ready 
to  approve  a  bill  authorizing  some  $5.8 
billion  in  other  foreign  aid.  This  sum 
represents  an  increase  of  nearly  20  per- 
cent over  last  year's  level. 

Where  are  our  priorities? 

At  a  time  when  we  are  cutting  the 
Federal  budget  by  $35  billion  and  hold- 


ing total  spending  growth  to  7  percent, 
the  Senate  surely  should  not  vote  more 
than  $3  billion  for  disguised  grants  to 
foreign  countries  and  a  20-percent  in- 
crease in  other  foreign  aid. 

I  leave  it  to  those  who  support  those 
measures  to  explain  their  position  to  the 
American  people. 

Now  the  global  giveaway  lobby  is  as- 
sembling at  Cancun  to  soimd  once  again 
its  unending  cry  for  more,  more,  more. 

I  urge  the  President  to  stand  firm 
against  these  ceaseless  demands. 

Over  the  years  since  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  has  furnished  more  aid  to 
other  nations  than  all  other  nations 
combined  through  all  of  world  history. 

I  cannot  see  that  this  Nation  is  more 
secure  or  has  more  friends  and  allies, 
than  it  had  when  it  embarked  on  this 
unprecedented  giveaway  in  the  1940's.  In 
fact.  I  suggest  that  the  opposite  is  the 
case. 

So  I  believe  the  President  should  resist 
the  cries  for  "more"  at  Cancun. 

And  when  he  returns,  I  hope  that  he 
and  members  of  his  administration  will 
undertake  a  thorough  reexamination  of 
all  our  aid  programs,  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral alike.  To  date  I  do  not  believe 
that  foreign  aid  has  undergone  the  same 
intense  and  objective  scrutiny  as  has 
been  given  to  other  programs. 

This  is  a  time  when  many  Americans 
are  being  called  upon  to  sacrifice  to  gain 
control  over  nmaway  spending  and  run- 
away inflation. 

At  such  a  time,  we  cannot  continue 
runaway  foreign  aid. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EIXECUnVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:07  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  1209.  An  act  authorizing  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  services 
necessary  to  the  nonperforming  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 


BC-2092.  A  communicatloa  from  the  Act- 
ing ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "The  Worid  Wide  Military  Command 
and  Control  Information  System — Problems 
In  Information  Resource  Management":  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

BC-2093.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Two  Con- 
tracts    for     Nuclear     Attack     Submarines 

Modified    Under    Authority    of    PL8&-604 

Status  as  of  December  20,  1980";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

BC-2094.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  that  the  Air  Force  has 
decided  to  retain  Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base. 
San  Angelo.  Texas,  as  a  major  Installation; 
to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2095.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Facili- 
ties, Environment,  and  Economic  Adjust- 
ment transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
of  two  construction  projects  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Army  National  Guard;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2096.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
that  the  Commission  has  been  unable  to  ren- 
der a  final  decision  in  the  matter  of  Changes 
in  Routing  Provlslons-Conrall-July  1981.  and 
seeks  an  extension  of  90  days  until  March  22. 
1982,  to  reach  a  decision;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2097.  A  communication  from  the  Offlce 
of  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State,  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law.  international  agreements  other 
than  treaties  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  within  the  previous  sixty  days;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2098.  A  communication  from  the  Su- 
pervisor of  Beneflu.  Farm  Credit  Banks  of 
Spokane  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  cer- 
tain 1980  plan  year  reports  of  the  Twelfth 
Farm  Credit  District;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2099.  A  communication  from  the  Asso- 
ciate Commissioner  for  Examinations  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  or- 
ders entered  In  766  cases  exercising  authority 
In  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

E(3-2100.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  increase 
the  limit  on  payments  for  damage  to  or 
loss  of  personal  property  incident  to  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2101.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sociate Commissioner  of  Examinations.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  1,579  reports  on 
visa  petitions  accorded  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence status;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2102.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  thirty-third  annual  report  of 
the  Service,  fiscal  year  1980;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-210Q.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector-designate of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  final  report  on  the  Institute's  compre- 
hensive examination  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AJID  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 
ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated:  . 
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The  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
her4by   honors   and   commends   all 
veterans  for  their  defense  of 
s  Interests. 

of  this  Resolution  shall  be 
sent  to  all  Virgin  Islands  Viet 


Ci  iples 
an  I 


Upon 


passage  of  this  Resolution,  a 

forwarded  to  the  President  of 

States,  the  President  of  the  U  S. 

Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Sec- 

D<  fense.  and  the  Chairman  of  the 

Sen  ices    Committees    of    the    Con- 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
foll)wing  reports  of  committees 


tted: 
^MPSON    (for    Mr.    Thotimond). 
on  the  Judiciary:  with- 


.  43.  A  original  concurrent  res- 

the   status   of  permanent 

certain  aliens  (Rept.  No.  97-241) . 


EXEC  UTIVE 


REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 


Of 


wing    executive    reports 
were  submitted: 
IlATCH.  from  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources: 
M.  Collyer.  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
the   Federal    Mine   Safety    an-1 
Review  Commission  for  the  term  of 
Iring  August  30.  1986: 

Ford,  of  California,  to  be  As- 
etary  of  Labor  for  Mine  Safety 


nominations  were  reported  by 
ttee   on   Labor   and   Human   Re- 
the  recommendation  that  the 
be   confirmed,   subject    to    the 
commitment    to   respond    to    re- 
appear and  testify  before  any  duly 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  3ILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  lime  by  imanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.   1756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bellno  D. 
Iway.   doctor   of   medicine,   his   wife   Olivia 
Nunez,  and  his  children  Yvonne  Iway,  Chris- 
tine Iway,  and  Edsel  Francis  Iway;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax  exempt 
status  of  certain   amateur  sports  organiza- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amato)  : 
S.  17E8.  A  bin  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  the  private 
noncommercial  recording  of  copyrighted 
works  on  video  recorders  from  copyright  In- 
fringement: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston)  ; 
S.  1759.  A  bill  to  clarify  Congressional  in- 
tent regarding  the  full  application  of  section 
1073  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  State 
felony  parental  kidnaping  cases:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1760.  A  bill  to  provide  for  civil  rights  in 
public  schools;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax 
exempt  status  of  certain  amateur  sports 
organizations;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

STATtrS  OP  CERTAIN  AMATEITR  SPORTS 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
concerning  amateur  sports  organiza- 
tions. This  legislation  is  intended  to  be  a 
technical  clarification  of  language  con- 
cerning amateur  sports  organizations 
which  became  law  by  section  1313  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

In  3  short  years  American  athletes 
will  be  competing  at  the  summer  Olym- 
pic games  in  Los  Angeles.  "Riis  will  be 
the  first  time  in  8  years  that  our  young 
people  will  be  able  to  participate  fully  in 
this  great  athletic  event. 

In  1976,  Congress  fully  recognized  that 
we  are  one  of  the  few  natioris  in  the 
world  which  does  not  directly  subsidize 
an  Olympic  team.  The  philosophy  then, 
and  the  one  that  still  prevails,  is  that 
the  private  sector  should  be  responsible 
for  fielding  our  Olympic  teams. 

However,  the  Congress  felt  that  the 
Government  should  in  some  way  help 
facilitate  the  Olympic  effort  through  as- 
sisting the  national,  regional,  and  local 
sports  organizations  that  provide  and 
train  athletes  for  the  Olympics.  An 
amendment  was  made  to  section  501 
(ci<3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  made  it  easier  for  these  organiza- 
tions, primarily  national  governing  bod- 
ies, to  get  tax  exempt  status. 

Language  was  added  to  the  amend- 
ment to  exclude  from  tax  exempt  status 
those  organizations  which  provided  ath- 


letic facilities  or  equipment.  This  was 
done  to  prevent  private  health  and  social 
clubs  from  obtaming  a  tax  windfall.  It 
was  absolutely  clear  from  the  congres- 
sional intent  that  this  was  not  meant  to 
apply  to  amateur  sports  organizations. 

However,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  read  the  language  differently,  and 
now  many  national  governing  bodies  are 
in  danger  of  losing  their  tax  exempt 
status  and  many  have  been  denied  tax 
exempt  status  simply  because  they  pro- 
vide training  facilities  and  equipment. 
Among  these  organizations  are  the  U.S. 
Gymnastics  Federation,  U.S.  Diving,  the 
Track  Athletics  Congress  and  the  U.S. 
Volleyball  Association. 

Without  tax  exempt  status,  many  of 
these  organization's  development  drives 
are  at  a  virtual  standstill — severely  af- 
fecting our  Nation's  effort  to  field  an 
effective  Olympic  team  for  1984. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to  re- 
state, clarify  and  fully  implement  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  was  expressed 
5  years  ago.  I  strongly  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  sup- 
port this  measure. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  D'Auato)  : 
S.  1758.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  the  private 
noncommercial  recording  of  copyrighted 
works  on  video  recorders  from  copyright 
infringement;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

RECORDING    OP    COPTRIGRTKD    WORKS    ON 
VIDEO    TAPE 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  to- 
gether with  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  ,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  the  copyright  law  to  provide  an 
exemption  from  that  law  for  certain 
types  of  video  recording  for  noncommer- 
cial purposes.  On  October  19,  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  in  Univer- 
sal City  Studios,  Inc.  against  Sony  Corp. 
of  America  that  off-the-air  copying  of 
telecasts  of  copyrighted  audiovisual  ma- 
terials by  owners  of  video  tape  recorders 
in  their  own  homes  for  private  noncom- 
mercial use  constitutes  an  infringement 
of  copyright.  This  decision  finds  that 
Congress,  in  passing  the  recent  Copy- 
right Act  of  1976,  did  not  intend  to  create 
a  blanket,  home-use  exception  for  video 
tape  recorders  and  that  home  video 
recording  does  not  constitute  fair  use. 

When  Congress  debated  the  copyright 
law  revisions  in  1976,  the  video  recorder 
industry  was  at  an  experimental  stage 
and  not  much  was  known  about  the  prob- 
lems that  v/ould  arise.  In  the  interval 
since  those  debates,  3  million  Americans 
have  obtained  video  recorders.  The  re- 
cent Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
cision would  limit  the  use  of  these  ma- 
chines to  commercially  prerecorded  tapes 
and  to  video  tapes  created  by  individuals 
with  camera  equipment  which  they  may 
choose  to  purchase.  Ironically,  two  of 
the  leaders  in  the  manufacture  of  pre- 
recorded tapes  are  the  plaintiffs  in  this 
lawsuit. 

Congress  now  has  enough  information 
available  to  it  to  make  an  informed 
change  in  the  copyright  law  to  accommo- 
date the  new  technology.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  will  exempt  the  video  record- 
ing of  copyrighted  works  for  private, 
noncommercial  use  from  copyright  In- 
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fringement  charges.  My  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  119  to  chapter  1  of  title  17 
that  wUl  allow  an  individual  to  record 
television  progiami  off-the-air  for  their" 
own  use  and  pleasure.  It  will  not  allow 
these  recordings  to  be  used  commercially. 
The  technology  involved  in  the  home 
entertainment  field  is  advancing  at  a 
pace  that  is  difficult  to  keep  up  with  for 
Congress  and  the  courts.  My  legislation 
will  assure  that  individuals  who  have 
purchased  or  wish  to  purchase  video 
recorders  in  order  to  schedule  their  own 
television  watching  will  continue  to  have 
this  flexibility.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  1759.  A  bill  to  clarify  Congressional 
intent  regarding  the  full  application  of 
section  1073  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  State  felony  parental  kidnap- 
ing cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PARENTAL    KIDNAPING 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  with  my  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  CRANSTON)  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
clarifies  one  section  of  the  Parental  Kid- 
naping Act.  The  act  was  passed  last 
December,  and  was  to  be  fully  imple- 
mented by  the  1st  of  July.  However. 
after  carefully  monitoring  the  Justice 
Department's  procedures  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  under  the  act,  I 
have  concluded  that  the  Department  is 
not  properly  implementing  the  program. 

The  Parental  Kidnaping  Act  has 
three  sections.  One  section  requires  all 
States  to  adopt  the  uniform  child  cus- 
tody code.  Another  authorizes  the  Fed- 
eral Parent  Locator  Service  to  assist 
States  in  locating  parents  who  have 
taken  their  children  in  contravention  of 
a  child  custody  decision.  The  third  sec- 
tion authorizes  tlje  FBI  to  assist  States 
and  local  authorities  in  locating  a  par- 
ent when  a  felony  warrant  has  been 
Issued.  It  is  this  last  provision  with 
which  I  am  concerned  today. 

The  Justice  Department  issued  a  mem- 
orandum at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
which  set  very  restrictive  requirements 
for  FBI  assistance  in  parental  kidnap- 
ing cases.  The  restrictions  have  pre- 
vented the  effective  management  of  this 
section  of  the  act.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  clarify  congressional 
intent  regarding  FBI  assistance  to  State 
and  local  authorities. 

Recently.  I  presented  testimony  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  this  prob- 
lem. The  testimony  is  a  thorough  outline 
of  the  problem,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  comments  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  I  would  also 
request  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  followed  by  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  ob,1ection.  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1759 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  10  of  the  Parental 


Kidnaping  Prevention  Act  of   1980    (Public 
Law  96-61 1 )  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  Inserting  "  ( 1 )  "  before  "In"; 

(2)  striking  out  "section  302"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  7"; 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  (as 
so  redesignated)  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Congress  further  declares,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  that  such  section 
1073  apply  to  State  felony  parental  kidnap- 
ing cases  without  restriction  and  In  the 
same  manner  as  to  all  other  Staite  felony 
cases. ";  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  eliminate 
all  guidelines  that  require  Information  that 
the  child  Is  In  physical  danger  or  Is  being 
abused  or  neglected,  corroboraition.  prior  ap- 
proval, or  otherwise  limit  the  application  of 
such  section  1073  In  State  felony  parental 
kidnaping  cases  In  a  manner  which  frus- 
trates the  Intent  of  Congress  thwt  such  cases 
be  subject  to  only  the  requirements  ap- 
plicable In  the  case  of  all  State  felonies  un- 
der such  section.  Not  later  than  45  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Attorney  General' shall  report  to  the  appro- 
priate Committees  of  the  Congress  as  to  how 
and  when  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  shall  provide  such  (Committees  with 
copies  of  all  memorandum,  directives,  or 
other  commtinlcatlons  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Justice.  Including  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  with  respect  to  Imple- 
mentation of  this  section.". 

(b)  subsection  (b)  of  section  10  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  Inserting  a  comma  and  "by  State  and 
by  type  of  agency  or  Individual  initiating 
such  application,"  In  paragraph  (1)  after 
"applications"; 

(2)  inserting  a  comma  and  "by  State."  In 
paragraph  (2)  after  "complaints":  and 

(3)  inserting  a  comma  and  "including  a 
description  of  disposition  of  each  application 
and  the  reasons  therefore."  in  paragraph  (3) 
after  "Information". 

Statement  of  Senator  Malcolm  Wallop 
My  sincere  thanks  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  to  your  distinguished  colleagues  for  con- 
vening this  timely  and  Important  hearing  on 
the  Implementation  of  the  Parental  Kidnap- 
ing Prevention  Act  of  1980,  an  act  with 
which  I  have  been  associated  from  its  Incep- 
tion. Since  the  law  was  passed  last  December, 
my  staff  has  been  monitoring  its  imple- 
mentation by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  has  been  tracking  io  a  more  lim- 
ited extent  the  private  custody  litigation 
pending  in  state  courts  involving  the  new 
law.  As  the  original  sponsor  of  S.  105,  the  bill 
from  which  sections  6-10  of  Public  Law 
96-611  are  substantially  derived,  I  note  at 
the  outset  my  considerable  disappointment 
with  the  failure  of  the  Justice  Department 
to  conform  its  Fugitive  Felon  Act  policies  to 
the  express  language  and  legislative  history 
of  section  10  of  the  new  law.  If  this  hearing 
sparks  a  correction  on  the  part  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Division  and  the  FBI.  with  respect  to 
the  Issuance  of  Unlawful  Flight  to  Avoid 
Prosecution  ("UPAP")  warrants  in  state 
felony  parental  kidnaping  cases  involving 
interstate  or  international  flight  as  the  law 
requires,  in  my  opinion  It  will  prove  to  have 
been  an  extremely  constructive  proceeding, 
indeed. 

The  Parental  Kidnaping  Prevention  Act 
("PKPA")  was  enacted  on  December  28.  1980. 
to  safeguard  countless  children  from  the 
harmful  effects  of  child  snatching,  the 
wrongful  removal  or  restraining  of  a  child  by 


a  parent  or  parent's  agent  In  violation  of  a 
custody  decree  or  In  violation  of  the  other 
parent's  rights  as  a  joint  custodian  where  a 
custody  determination  has  not  yet  been 
made.  The  PKPA  grew  out  of  8.  105,  a  bill  I 
Introduced  on  January  23,  1979,  which  was 
modeled  upon  an  amendment  I  had  success- 
fully offered  to  S.  1437.  the  criminal  code  re- 
form legislation  considered  by  the  Senate  In 
the  95th  Congress.  By  the  end  of  the  9eth 
Congress,  a  bipartisan  group  of  25  senators 
had  cosponsored  S.  105.  and  over  60  House 
members  bad  cosponsored  H.R.  1290.  a  com- 
panion measure  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Charles  Bennett. 

In  January,  1980,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Sut>commlttee  on  Criminal  Laws  held  a  Joint 
hearing  on  S.  105  with  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Subcommittee  on  Child  and  Hu- 
man Development,  which  was  followed  In 
June  by  a  bearing  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  on  related  bills.  The 
hearings  were  instructive  In  several  respects. 

First,  the  concealment  of  children  who 
have  been  wrongfully  removed  or  retained 
by  a  parent  has  stunning  effects  on  the  left- 
behlnd  parent,  who  Is  typically  emotionaUy 
and  financially  drained  by  the  unrelenting 
search  for  the  missing  child,  as  well  as  for 
the  victim  child,  who  suffers  anger,  fear  and 
sometimes  irreparable  psychological  trauma. 

Second,  various  agencies  of  state  and  fed- 
eral government  were  unresponsive  to  the 
plight  of  the  victim  child  and  left-behlnd 
parent,  either  through  neglect  of  their  lawful 
responsibilities  or  for  want  of  legal  authority 
to  provide  meaningful  assistance  In  parental 
kidnapping  and  restraint  cases. 

Third,  the  handful  of  Jurisdictions  that 
had  not  enacted  the  Uniform  ChUd  Custody 
Jurisdiction  Act  ("UCCJA")  were  serving, 
however,  unintentionally,  as  havens  for 
child-abductlng  parents,  and  even  some 
states  that  had  adopted  the  UCCJA  were 
loosely  Interpreting  that  law,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  provide  abductor-parents  wl'.h 
the  means  to  circumvent  the  jurisdictional 
requirements  and  anti-parental  kidnaping 
spirit  of  that  statute. 

The  consensus  from  the  hearings  was  that 
a  federal  solution  was  needed  for  a  problem 
that  was  essentially  Interstate  in  nature. 
Shortly  after  the  hearings.  I  offered  S.  105  as 
an  amendment  to  the  domestic  violence  legis- 
lation which  was  agreed  to  in  the  Senate  on 
September  4.  1980.  In  Its  consideration  of  the 
parental  kidnaping  amendment,  a  House- 
Senate  Conference  Committee  accepted  the 
two  chief  civil  sections  of  the  proposal  with- 
out amendment,  and  accepted  a  modified 
criminal  provision.  The  conference  version 
of  S.  105  was  ultimately  passed  by  both 
houses  on  December  13.  1980  as  part  of  H.R. 
8406,  a  bill  providing  for  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment for  pneumococcal  vaccines. 

As  enacted,  the  Parental  Kidnaping  Pre- 
vention Act:  (1)  requires  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  every  state  to  enforce  and  re- 
frain from  modifying  custody  and  visitation 
rights  ordered  by  courts  which  have  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  in  compliance  with  the 
Jurlsdicrional  criteria  set  forth  In  the  law: 
(2)  authorizes  the  Federal  Parent  Locator 
to  act  on  requests  from  States  to  locate  chil- 
dren who  have  been  abducted  or  retained 
and  the  parents  who  have  abducted  or  re- 
tained them:  and  (3)  expressly  declares.  I 
would  emphasize,  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act  applies  to  state 
felony  parental  kidnaping  cases  involving 
interstate  or  international  flight.  The  Con- 
ference Report  on  H.R.  2977.  the  Domestic 
Violence  Prevention  and  Services  Act.  con- 
tains a  concise  description  of  each  of  these 
provisions.  The  relevant  pages  of  that  report 
are  attached  as  an  appendix  to  my  statement. 

Before  tackling  the  most  serious  Imple- 
mentation problem,  that  is.  the  Justice  De- 
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talnly  not  least,  I  turn  to  the 
Implementation  of  section  10 
96-611.  As  mentioned  earlier 
ml.  the  House-Senate  Confer- 
substltuted  for  the  section 
would  have  created  a  new  fed- 
offense  for  child  snatch- 
in  expressly  declaring  congres- 
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t.  The  object  was  to  bring  '-he 
lifvestlgatlons  of  abduction  and 
which   the   state   prosecutor 
prosecuting  upon  the  extradl- 
p^rpetrator.  Although  the  Pugl- 
,  18  use,  1073,  apoUes  on  its 
felonies,  the  Justice  Depart- 
out  an  exceotlon  for  pa- 
n^lngs.  apparently  based  on  the 
on  of  parents  from  the  fed- 
ng   law.    18   use     1201,   from 
iferred  that  Congress  similarly 
t  the  application  of  the  Pugl- 
In  cases  Involving  parents, 
section  10  of  the  PKPA,  Con- 
y  rejected  the  Justice  Depart- 
standards  for  the  Issuance 
complaints    which    essentially 
kidnapping  cases  differently 
felony    offenses.    The    pre- 
Department    guidelines    re- 
dltlons  precedent  to  the  Issu- 
ve  Felon  warrants,  and  I  quote. 


"convincing  evidence  that  the  child  was  in 
danger  of  serious  bodily  harm  as  a  result  of 
the  mental  condition  or  past  behavior  pat- 
terns of  the  abducting  parents." 

On  December  31.  1980.  three  days  after  the 
law  was  passed,  the  Criminal  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department  Issued  "revised"  guide- 
lines which  purported  to  Implement  the 
Fugitive  Felon  section  of  the  PKPA.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  new  guidelines  were  little  more 
than  a  reformulation  of  the  pre-PKPA  pol- 
icy: under  the  new  policy,  the  Criminal  Di- 
vision required,  quote,  "independent  cred- 
ible Information  establishing  that  the  child 
is  in  physical  danger  or  is  being  seriously 
abused  or  seriously  neglected." 

On  March  9.  1981,  I  Initiated  a  letter 
Joined  in  by  nine  other  senators  and  con- 
gressman to  Attorney  General  Smith  request- 
ing that  he  undertake  a  review  and  revision 
of  the  fugitive  felon  directive  in  accordance 
with  the  new  law.  The  belated  reply  accom- 
panied the  report  required  to  be  filed  by  the 
Justice  Department  120  days  after  enact- 
ment of  the  law.  both  of  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  on  June  26,  1981.  Copies 
of  the  letter  emd  report  are  Included  as  an 
appendix  to  my  statement. 

The  contents  of  the  letter  and  report 
hardly  Justified  the  long  delay,  for  the  "re- 
vised" policy  set  forth  in  these  documents 
represents  a  barely  perceptible  improve- 
ment over  the  Immediately  preceding  policy 
formulation.  Of  primary  concern  is  the  fact 
that  these  current  guidelines  continue  to 
require  as  a  condition  precedent  of  the  issu- 
ance of  Fugitive  Felon  warrants,  quote, 
"Independent  credible  information  that  the 
child  is  In  physical  danger  or  is  then  in  a 
condition  of  abuse  or  neglect."  Additionally, 
prior  approval  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Justice  Department  in  Washington  before  a 
U.S.  attorney  can  issue  a  fugitive  complaint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  current  policy  frus- 
trates the  express  intent  of  the  new  law. 
Congress  intended  that  state  felony  cases 
would  be  treated  In  the  same  manner  as  all 
other  state  felony  charges,  and  that  no  spe- 
cial criteria  would  be  applied  to  restrict  the 
application  of  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act  in 
state  felony  parental  kidnapping  cases  in 
which  the  state  prosecutor  Intends  to  ex- 
tradite and  prosecute  the  fugitive  once  be  or 
she  is  apprehended  by  the  F.B.I.  Yet.  the 
Justice  Department's  requirements  remain 
unique  to  child  snatching  cases:  no  similar 
criteria  attach  to  the  Issuance  of  Fugitive 
Felon  warrants  In  any  other  st»te  felony 
cases. 

Moreover,  these  reqtiirements  essentially 
change  the  character  of  the  underlying  of- 
fense for  which  the  warrant  is  available  from 
parental  kidnapping,  as  the  law  specifically 
requires,  to  child  abuse  or  neglect,  a  result 
which  clearly  contradicts  the  express  lan- 
guage of  the  law.  To  add  Insult  to  Injury, 
the  requirements  cannot  possibly  be  satis- 
fied by  complainant-parents  who  do  not 
know  the  whereabouts  of  their  abducted 
children  and  therefore  cannot  provide  the 
requisite  (quote,)  "credible  Information  that 
the  child  Is  In  physical  danger  or  is  then 
in  a  condition  of  abuse  or  neglect." 

On  account  of  the  Justice  Department 
policy,  the  federal-state  cooperative  rela- 
tionship which  the  law  was  intended  to  forge 
has  unfortunately  not  materialized.  Instead, 
meaningful  federal  investigative  assistance 
in  state  felony  parental  cases  remains  un- 
available to  prosecutors  in  all  but  a  few 
cases.  The  June  26  report  leaves  no  doubt 
but  that  very  few  warrants  have  been  Issued 
since  the  passage  of  the  PKPA:  of  the  24 
aopllcatlons  that  met  the  "statutory  re- 
quirements for  assistance,"  a  mere  6  UPAP 
warrants  were  Issued.  As  an  aside.  I  wonder 
whether  the  24  applications  met  the  De- 
partment's guidelines. 


The  application  of  the  restrictive  criteria  is 
only  one  reason  why  the  warrants  are  not 
oelng  Issued  as  intended  by  the  law.  The 
Department's  requirement  of  prior  Criminal 
Division  approval  of  UFAP  complaints  has 
also  proved  to  be  a  very  substantial  Impedi- 
ment to  the  Issuance  of  fugitive  warrants. 
Cases  have  been  brought  to  my  attention 
wherein  the  local  United  States  Attorney  baa 
decided  in  favor  of  Issuing  a  fugitive  felon 
warrant  In  particular  state  felony  cases,  only 
to  have  that  decision  overturned  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  Washington.  In  addition, 
the  philosophy  of  the  Justice  Department 
that  felony  parental  kidnapping  cases  are 
domestic,  rather  than  criminal  matters,  has 
continued  unabated  despite  the  clear  expres- 
sion on  the  part  of  Congress  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  as  long  as  the  Justlcs 
Department  maintains  its  present  policy,  one 
thing  Is  certain.  Very  few  cases  of  parental 
kidnapping  will  Involve  the  F.B.I. ,  and  the 
F.B.I..  Justice  Department  and  Congress  will 
be  left  with  nothing  more  than  sheer  con- 
jecture as  to  the  actual  number  of  cases 
which  would  fall  to  the  federal  government 
to  investigate  If  the  new  law  was  applied 
without  restriction.  In  the  absence  of  such 
firm  data,  Congress  has  no  basis  to  effec- 
tively evaluate  its  decision  to  involve  the  fed- 
eral government  in  the  investigation  of  par- 
ental kidnapping  cases. 

Nor  I  might  add.  can  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment substantiate  Its  claim  that  the  Investi- 
gation of  parental  cases  require  an  undue 
amount  of  their  time  and  effort.  If  we  are 
to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  law  as  a 
response  to  the  tide  of  parental  kidnappings 
nationwide,  it  must  be  fully  enforced  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  data  for  our  evaluations. 
This  would  likewise  prove  Instructive  for  the 
Department,  Itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the  following  rec- 
ommendations to  Improve  the  effectiveness 
of  section  10  of  the  new  law.  First,  the 
Department  should  vigorously  enforce  the 
law  so  that  data  Is  available  to  Congress  for 
an  In-depth  assessment  of  the  efficacy  of 
applying  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act  to  state 
felony  parental  kidnapping  cases,  which  in 
turn  will  serve  as  a  clear  warning  to  parents 
that  abductions  or  retentions  of  children 
will  not  be  tolerated.  Second,  the  guidelines 
wliich  treat  child  snatching  cases  differently 
than  all  other  state  felony  charges  should  be 
eliminated,  as  should  be  the  requirement  of 
prior  approval  from  Washington.  Third,  the 
reports  required  to  be  filed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(a)  of  the  law  should  indicate  who 
the  applicant  Is.  and  the  state  In  which  the 
application  is  made.  This  will  facilitate  fu- 
ture oversight  of  the  Justice  Department's 
Implementation  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  again  for  your 
obvious  commitment  to  the  full  and  effective 
Implementation  of  the  Parental  Kidnapping 
Prevention  Act. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
in  introducing  this  legislation  to  amend 
the  Parental  Kidnaping  Prevention  Act 
of  1980,  Public  Law  96-611  in  order  to 
insure  its  full  implementation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
over  the  past  few  years  to  work  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  on  the  Parental 
Kidnaping  Prevention  Act.  He  has  been 
a  persistent  and  dedicated  leader  In  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  the  devastating  prob- 
lem of  parental  kidnaping.  The  Senate 
has  repeatedly  and  in  a  totally  bipartisan 
fashion  supported  these  efforts  which 
culminated  last  year  with  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  96-611.  It  was  my  prlvl- 
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lege  to  chair  the  conference  committee 
which  developed  the  final  format  which 
was  the  basis  for  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  96-611. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  a  sub- 
stantial amount  ol  what  we  sought  to 
accomplish  by  the  Parental  Kidnaping 
Prevention  Act  of  1980  has  been  under- 
mined by  the  Department  of  Justice's 
persistent  refusal  to  implement  section 
10  of  the  act.  Section  10,  as  I  will  explain 
in  more  detail  in  a  moment,  expressly 
states  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  apply 
the  provisions  of  section  1073  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code — the  unlawful 
flight  to  avoid  prosecution  (UPAP) 
statute — to  cases  involving  interstate  or 
international  flight  to  avoid  prosecution 
under  State  felony  parental  kidnaping 
statutes.  Nevertheless,  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  refused  to  comply  with 
this  express  intent  of  the  Congress;  in- 
stead, the  Department  has  imposed 
arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  restrictions 
on  the  application  of  section  1073  to 
parental  kidnaping  cases. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  simply  and  unequivo- 
cably  states  that  section  1073  shall  apply 
in  State  felony  parental  kidnaping  cases 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  in  all  other 
State  felony  cases  and  directs  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  eliminate  all  guidelines 
that  impose  additional  restrictions  in 
parental  kidnaping  cases  or  otherwise 
frustrate  the  intent  of  Congress  in  this 
matter. 

LEGISLATIVE   KISTORT 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  understand  the  background 
of  this  legislation,  I  would  like  to  de- 
scribe briefly  the  development  of  the 
Parental  Kidnaping  Prevention  Act  of 
1980. 

Although  various  measures  dealing 
with  the  proWem  of  parental  kidnaping 
have  been  introduced  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  over  the  past  decade,  the 
legislation  that  formed  the  basis  for  the 
Parental  Kidnaping  Prevention  Act  of 
1980  grew  out  of  provisions  first  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  January  of  1978 
as  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Wallop  to  S.  1437.  the  proposed  criminal 
code  recodification.  The  House,  however, 
failed  to  act  upon  S.  1437  during  the 
95th  Congress.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
96th  Congress,  the  parentfd  kidnaping 
provisions  were  reintroduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  as  S. 
15.  This  legislation,  of  which  I  was  an 
original  coeponsor,  enjoyed  broad  bipar- 
tisan support  with  24  cosponsors  repre- 
senting a  broad  range  of  political  philos- 
ophies. 

In  April  of  1979,  as  chairman  of  the 
former  Subcommittee  on  Child  and 
Human  Development  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  I  chaired 
a  hearing  in  Los  Angeles,  CaUf.,  on  this 
legislation  and  the  problem  of  parental 
kidnaping.  Testimony  at  that  hearing 
from  both  parents  and  law  enforcement 
personnel  indicated  the  tremendous 
problems  created  by  the  lack  of  Federal 
legislation. 

The  witnesses  described  the  peculiar 
interstate  nature  of  the  problem  of  child 
stealing  and  how  the  conflicting  State 


laws  and  jurisdictional  barriers  actually 
encouraged  abducting  parents  to  flee 
from  State  to  State  with  these  children, 
avoiding  both  the  civil  and  criminal  jus- 
tice system. 

In  January  of  1980,  here  in  Washing- 
ton. I  chaired,  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
a  joint  hearing  of  the  Child  and  Human 
Development  Subcommittee  and  the 
Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  S.  105.  Again,  the 
testimony  stressed  the  need  for  a  Fed- 
eral response  to  help  stem  interstate 
flight  in  chUd  stealing  cases.  State  law 
enforcement  officers  testified  at  both 
hearings  on  how  the  lack  of  Federal  in- 
volvement imdermined  the  effectiveness 
of  their  State  statutes. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  ap- 
proved the  provisions  of  S.  105  and  in- 
corporated them  into  S.  1722,  the  1980 
proposed  criminal  code  recodification 
measure.  However,  S.  1722  was  never 
brought  to  the  Senate  fioor  and  in  Au- 
gust of  1980.  Senator  Wallop  offered  an 
amendment,  which  I  cospcmsored,  to  add 
the  basic  provisions  of  S.  105  as  a  sep- 
arate title  to  the  proposed  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Prevention  Services  Act,  H.R.  2977. 
The  Senate  unanimously  approved  this 
amendment  and  H.R.  2977  was  subse- 
quently passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  provisions  of  title  IV  of  H.R.  2977 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  had  three  basic 
components. 

First,  it  provided  for  the  application 
of  full  faith  and  credit  between  the 
States  to  custody  orders  entered  into 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  These  provisions  were  based  on  the 
Uniform  Child  Custody  Jurisdiction  Act 
which  has  now  been  enacted  by  almost 
all  of  the  States.  They  were  intended  to 
discourage  interstate  "forum-shopping" 
and  to  resolve  the  civil  interstate  juris- 
dictional problems  that  contribute  to 
child  stealing. 

Second,  the  amendment  authorized 
States  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  of  HHS  for  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral Parent  Locator  Service  (FPLS)  to 
assist  in  location  of  missing  children.  Tho 
FPLS  was  established  in  1976  to  assist  in 
locating  parents  who  have  avoided  m.^.k- 
ing  child  support  payments;  the  amend- 
ment simply  allowed  the  extension  of 
the  program  to  the  location  of  parents 
who  abduct  children. 

TTiird,  and  finally,  the  amendment 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Federal  offense  for  interstate  child  steal- 
ing. 

The  first  two  provisions  of  title  IV  were 
approved  in  conference  with  minor  mod- 
ification. The  third,  the  criminal  pro- 
vision, was  modified  in  conference  to  pro- 
vide for  the  application  of  section  1073 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
parental  kidnaping,  rather  than  to  es- 
tablish a  new  Federal  crime  as  had  origi- 
nally been  proposed  and  approved  by  ir.e 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  describe 
for  a  moment  the  circumstances  that 
lead  the  conferees  to  modify  the  criminal 
provisions  of  the  Senate-passed  amend- 
ment. The  House  conferees  expressed 
reservations  about  accepting  the  Senate 
provision  establishing  a  new  Federal  of- 


fense without  first  attempting  to  utilize 
the  existing  UFAP  statute.  The  conferees 
were  aware  of  the  policy  of  the  Justice 
Department  of  refusing  to  apply  the 
UFAP  statute  to  parental  kidnaping 
cases  imless  there  was  a  showing  of  a 
"serious  threat  of  physical  injury  to  the 
child"  from  the  abducting  parent  by 
reason  of  his  or  her  medical  condition  or 
acute  pattern  of  behavior,  for  example, 
alcoholism,  interpersonal  violence.  The 
Justice  Department,  in  its  testimony  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  to  its  totemal 
guidelmes,  has  consistently  taken  the 
positicwi  that  the  UFAP  statute  should 
not  be  applied  to  parental  kidnapmg 
cases  except  in  extreme  cases. 

The  Justice  Dep>artment's  rationaliza- 
tion for  refusmg  to  apply  the  UPAP 
statute  to  parental  kidnapmg  cases  was 
an  alleged  "congressional  mtent"  arising 
from  the  fact  that  Congress,  in  enactmg 
m  1932  the  Federal  kidnapmg  statute, 
section  1201  of  title  18,  had  provided  for 
an  exception  for  parental  kidnaping. 
Hence,  the  Justice  Department  argued. 
Congress  must  have  mtended  to  avoid 
Federal  tavolvement  to  any  way  to  par- 
ental kidnaptog  cases. 

The  conferees,  to  the  jotot  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  conference  report 
accompanytog  H.R.  2977  emphatically  re- 
jected that  view  and  tocorporated  toto 
section  10  of  the  Parental  Kidnaping 
Prevention  Act  a  clear  and  unequivocable 
statement  that  it  is  the  totent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  UFAP  statute  apply  to  par- 
enal  kidnaptog  cases  to  the  same  manner 
it  applies  to  other  toterstate  felony  cases. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  that  conference 
report  joint  statement  be  printed  to  the 
Record  at  this  potot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

EXCESPTS    FBOM    the    CONrBSEKCE    REPOBT   TO 

AccOMPANT  H.R.  29T7 
House  Report  96- 1401,  pgs.  41-43 

TITLE   IV 

Parental  kidnajring 
Findings  and  Purposes 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  state- 
ment of  findings  relating  to  the  problem  of 
Interstate  disputes  and  conflicts  in  matters 
relating  to  child  custody  and  visitation  mat- 
ters and  provides  that  the  purpose  of  this 
title  Is  to  promote  cooperation  among  the 
States  In  the  enforcement  of  custody  and 
visitation  orders,  discourage  continuing  in- 
terstate controversies  and  conflicts,  and  de- 
ter Interstate  abductions  of  children. 

The  Hotise  has  no  comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

Pull  Faith  and  Credit  Provisions 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
appropriate  authorities  of  every  State  shall 
enforce  and  not  modify  any  child  custody 
determination  entered  by  a  court  of  another 
State  having  jurisdiction  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  title. 

The  House  has  no  comparable  provisions. 

The  House  recedes. 

Federal  Parent  Locator  Service 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  States  for  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Parent  Locator  Service 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  where- 
abouts of  any  absent  parent  or  child  when 
such  Information  Is  to  be  used  to  locate  such 
parent  or  child  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
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e  amendment  contains  provisions 
establish  a  new  federal  criminal 
relying  to  parental  kidnaping. 

has  no  compaxable  provision. 
Houie  recedes  with  an  amendment  de- 
jrovlslcns  In  the  Senate  amend- 
taltllshlng    a    new    federal    cr'mlnal 
substituting  a  provision  setting 
Intent  that  section  1073 
United  States  Code.  Is  applicable 
Involving   parental   kidnaping   and 
or   International    flight    to   avoid 
under   applicable    State    felony 
requiring  the  Attorney  General 
United  States  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
wlth  respect  to  the  steps  taken 
(Tlth  the  Intent  of  Congress, 
rlew  of  the  Conferees  that  author- 
exists  under  18  U.S.C.  1073  (the 
i^igltlve  Felon  Act")  for  the  exer- 
ral  Jurisdiction  In  many  cases  In- 
pa  rental    kidnaping.    However,   that 
wllch   proscribes.  Inter  alia.   Inter- 
fllght  to  avoid  prosecution 
felony  statutes.  Is  rarely  used, 
case  because  the  Department  of 
poicy  as  set  forth  In  the  US.  Attor- 
Manijal  discourages  the  use  of  18  U.S.C. 
basis   for  federal  involvement  In 
dnaplnrr  cases, 
section  9-«9.410  of  the  Manual 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  Act  Is 
n  the  location  and  apprehension 
from  State  justice,"  section  9- 
;he   Manual  requires  the  express 
of  the  Criminal  Division  be- 
Attomey  may  Issue  a  complaint 
Fugitive  Felon  Act  In  a  parental 
ca£e.  Section  9-69.421  states  that 
val  win   occur  only  In   "rare  In- 
( jid  erroneously  cites  the  "Intent 
i"  supposedly  Implied  In  the  pa- 
Ion    to   the   federal   kidnaping 
tr.S.C.  1301(a) )  as  a  basis  for  this 
policy    against    using    the   Fugitive 
in  casoo  Involving  flight  to  avoid 
prosecution  on  felony  charges  growing 
par  intal  kidnaping. 

the  Department  of  Justice  should 
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discretion  under  the  Fugitive 
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:he  Conferees  find  the  reasoning 

U.S.  Attorneys'  Manual  for  the 
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Irrelevant.  The  fact  that  Congress  has 

parental    kidnaping    an    offense 
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C^ngresslonal  Intent"  as  to  whether 

en   18  use.  1073  should  be  em- 

a  Jurisdictional  basis  for  federal 

In    parental    kidnaping    cases. 

does    not   require   that   some 

federal  offense  be  found  to  form  the 

federal  jurisdiction,  nor  does  it  any- 

that  the  existence  of  an  equlv- 

fediral  offense  should  be  a  factor  in- 

the  Attorney  General's  use  of  dls- 

tljereunder.  The  section  itself  is  the 
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are  of  the  opinion  that  the 

General  should  review  and  revise 

section  of  the  US  Attorneys'  Manual  to 

specific  guidance  to  the  US  At- 

order  to  regularize  the  procedures 
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to  be  followed  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  to  correctly  reflect  Congressional  Intent 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  Fugitive  Felon 
Act  in  parental  kidnaping  cases  as  stated  In 
section  406(a)  of  the  bill  and  this  Joint  Ex- 
planatory Statement.  Specifically,  the  Con- 
ferees expressly  disapprove  of  the  policy  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  set  forth  in 
section  9-69.421  of  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney's Manual  (August  16.  1979)  to  limit  the 
application  of  18  U  S.C.  1073  to  those  parental 
kidnaping  cases  where  there  is  a  showing 
that  the  "abducting  parent,  by  reason  of  his 
or  her  medical  condition  or  acute  pattern  of 
behavior  (e.g.,  alcoholism,  interpersonal  vio- 
lence), presents  a  serious  threat  of  physical 
Injury  to  the  child  "  It  is  the  Conferees  view 
that  section  1073  should  be  applied  to  State 
felony  parental  kidnaping  cases  in  the  same 
manner  as  In  any  other  State  felony  case 
where  the  other  Jurisdictional  requirements 
of  section  1073  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
compromise  reached  by  the  conferees  in 
this  matter  presented,  I  believe,  a  fair 
and  workable  solution  to  the  problem  of 
interstate  child  abduction.  First  of  all,  it 
retained  the  primary  responsibility  for 
these  cases  within  the  State  law  enforce- 
ment system.  Under  the  provisions  of 
section  1073,  a  UFAP  warrant  is  author- 
ized where  there  is  an  application  by  a 
State  law  enforcement  ofHcer  for  the 
assistance  in  the  apprehension  of  an  in- 
dividual who  has  fled  to  avoid  State 
felony  prosecution. 

The  State  law  enforcement  officials 
determine  whether  to  seek  a  UFAP  war- 
rant. The  State  law  enforcement  officers 
determine  whether  to  fUe  State  felony 
charges  and,  once  the  individual  is  ap- 
prehended, prosecution  is  handled  by 
State  law  enforcement  officers. 

Second,  the  role  for  the  Federal  law 
enforcement  officers  under  the  conferee's 
compromise  was  an  entirely  appropriate 
one  within  our  Federal  system.  UFAP 
warrants  are  applicable  only  where  there 
is  interstate  flight  to  avoid  prosecution. 
This  interstate  nature  makes  the  involve- 
ment of  Federal  law  enforcement  officers 
not  only  appropriate  but  necessary,  given 
the  limited  ability  of  State  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  carry  out  their  duties 
effectively  beyond  State  boimdaries. 

The  compromise  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees in  H.R.  2977  thus  retained  an  ap- 
propriate balance  between  the  respec- 
tive responsibilities  of  State  and  Federal 
law  enforcement  officials  and  provided 
for  Federal  involvement  as  a  means  of 
asssitance  to  State  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities when  interstate  flight  was  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  agree- 
ment sought  simply  to  make  clear  Con- 
gress Intent  that  section  1073  apply  in 
parental  kidnaping  cases  in  the  same 
manner  it  is  applied  to  other  State  felony 
cases — nothing  more  or  less. 

The  conference  agreement  on  H.R. 
2977  was  approved  by  the  House  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1980;  unfortunately,  the  Senate 
was  unable  to  complete  final  action  on 
the  conference  report.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  subsequently,  on  December  9. 
1980.  offered  the  provisions  of  Title  IV 
of  the  conference  agreement  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  3259,  relating  to  bank- 
ruptcy laws. 

S.  3259  was  unanimously  passed  by  the 
Senate  with  the  parental  kidnaping  pro- 


visions, but  the  House  failed  to  act  on 
this  legislation.  Senator  Wallop  then,  on 
December  13,  offered  the  same  provisions 
as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  8406,  relating 
to  medicare  coverage  of  pneumococcal 
vaccine.  Both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
approved  this  legislation,  and  it  was 
signed  into  law  on  December  28.  1980.  as 
Public  Law  96-611, 

DEPARrMENT   OF   JUSriCS   RESPONSE 

Mr.  President,  on  December  31,  3  days 
after  Public  Law  96-611  was  signed  into 
law,  the  Department  of  Justice  prepared 
a  message  for  transmission  to  U.S.  at- 
torneys purporting  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law  relating  to  section  10.  In  fact, 
the  new  guidelines  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  continued,  with 
minor  changes,  the  Department's  pre- 
existing policy  of  refusing  to  apply  sec- 
tion 1073  to  parental  kidnaping  cases. 
The  commimication  sent  to  U.S.  attor- 
neys stated,  in  part: 

Congress  now  has  expressly  stated  that  18 
U.S.C.  1073  be  applied  in  parental  abduction 
situations.  Certainly.  In  our  view,  this  ex- 
pression of  congressional  Intent  does  not 
require  routine  Federal  involvement  in  pa- 
rental abduction  situations  and  Is  consistent 
with  the  Department's  general  policy. 

The  guidelines  further  stated  that  the 
Department  would  authorize  FBI  in- 
volvement under  section  1073  in  parental 
kidnaping  cases  only  where  there  is  "in- 
dependent credible  information  estab- 
lishing that  the  child  is  in  physical  dan- 
ger or  is  being  seriously  neglected  or 
seriously  abused."  The  Department  has 
also  required  that  UFAP  warrants  in 
parental  kidnaping  cases  be  approved  by 
the  Criminal  Division  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  rather  than  allowing  such  warrants 
to  be  Issued  by  the  respective  U.S.  attor- 
neys as  in  other  UFAP  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  transmittal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  9,  along  with 
nine  other  House  and  Senate  Members, 
I  wrote  to  the  Justice  Department  ex- 
pressing strong  opposition  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice's  new  guidelines  and 
its  failure  to  comply  with  congressional 
intent.  On  June  26.  the  Department  re- 
sponded indicating  that  it  was  revising 
the  guidelines  to  delete  the  requirement 
that  the  child  abuse  or  neglect  be  serious 
but  otherwise  was  continuing  its  policy 
of  restricting  the  application  of  section 
1073  in  parental  kidnaping  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  March  9  and 
June  26  correspondence  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

COMCL0SION 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  persistently  refused  to  comply 
with  congressional  intent  that  parental 
kidnaping  cases  be  treated  just  like  any 
other  State  felony  matter  with  respect 
to  section  1073.  The  Department  contin- 
ues to  characterize  these  cases  "domes- 
tic matters"  or  'civil  matters"  irrespec- 
tive of  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  States  have  enacted  State  felony  laws 
expressly  covering  parental  kidnaping. 
As  of  this  date,  only  10  States  do  not 
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have  State  felony  statutes  covering  pa- 
rental kidnaping.  According  to  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  Un.ted  States  reside  in  States  which- 
have  enacted  felony  statutes. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  my  of- 
fice and  many  other  congressional  offices 
have  been  contacted  by  numerous  local 
district  attorneys  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment officers  who  have  been  frustrated 
in  the  enforcement  of  their  State  crimi- 
nal statutes  by  the  Justice  Department's 
continuing  refusal  to  implement  the  new. 
law.  Cases  have  come  to  my  attention, 
where  the  criminal  division  has  refused 
UFAP  warrants  despite  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  local  U.S.  attorney  that  a 
UFAP  warrant  be  issued. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice actions  in  this  matter  have  frus- 
trated and  totally  imdermined  Congress 
efforts  to  deal  with  interstate  parental 
kidnaping  cases.  Efforts  to  persuade  the 
Justice  Department  to  comply  with  the 
new  law  have  been  essentially  fruitless. 
Just  last  month  in  a  hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  Department 
reiterated  its  intent  to  continue  to  re- 
strict issuance  of  UFAP  warrants  in 
parental  kidnaping  cases.  Enactment  of 
this  measure  appears  to  be  the  only 
realistic  way  to  achieve  implementation 
of  this  provision  of  the  new  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatc, 
Committee  on  Finance. 
Washington.  DC,  March  9. 1981. 
Hon.  WiLLMM  French  Smith, 
U.S.  Attorney  General,   U.S.  Department  of 
Justice.   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  We  are  writ- 
ing to  request  your  review  of  guidelines  is- 
sued to  United  States  attorneys  by  the  Crim- 
inal Division  on  December  31,  1980  which 
purport  to  implement  section  10  of  the  Pa- 
rental Kidnapping  Prevention  Act  of  1980, 
enacted  as  part  of  P.L.  96-611  on  Decem- 
ber 28.  1980.  In  our  opinion,  the  new  direc- 
tive seriously  misconstrues  congressional 
intent  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the 
Fugitive  Felon  Act  to  state  felony  child  ab- 
duction cases  involving  Interstate  flight,  and 
must  promptly  be  amended  in  order  for  the 
new  law  to  achieve  its  objectives  of  deterring 
chlldsnatchlng  and  fostering  a  cooperative 
relationship  between  state  and  federal  law 
enforcement  authorities  in  Interstate  child- 
stealing  cases. 

By  way  of  background,  the  Parental  Kid- 
napping Prevention  Act  of  1980  grew  out  of 
legislation  introduced  in  January  1979  by 
Senator  Wallop  to  stem  the  wave  of  child- 
snatching  in  the  United  States.  S.  105  and 
companion  House  measures  contained  three 
major  provisions,  one  of  which  made  it  a 
federal  misdemeanor  to  remove  or  retain  a 
child  in  violation  of  an  enforceable  child 
custody  determination.  After  hearings  in 
both  houses  the  Senate  adopted  S.  105  as  an 
amendment  to  H  R.  2977.  domestic  violence 
legislation,  which  then  went  to  conference. 

House-Senate  conferees  deleted  the  mis- 
demeanor provision  and  instead  expressly  de- 
clared that  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act,  18  tJ.S.C. 
1073.  is  applicable  to  state  felony  parental 
kidnapping  cases  In  the  same  manner  as  In 
any  other  state  felony  case  where  the  other 
Jurisdictional  requirements  of  section  1073 
were  satisfied.  In  the  Joint  Explanatory 
Statement  accompanying  the  Conference  Re- 
port on  H.R.  2977  at  pages  41-43,  the  con- 
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ferees  expressly  disapproved  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  set  forth  In  the 
United  States  Attorney's  Manual  which  lim- 
ited the  application  of  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act 
to  those  parental  kidnapping  cases  where 
there  Is  a  showing  that  the  "abducting  par- 
ent, by  reasons  of  his  or  her  medical  condi- 
tion or  acute  pattern  of  behavior  (e.g.  alco- 
holism, interpersonal  violence)  presents  a 
serious  threat  of  physical  Injury  to  the 
child."  It  was  the  H.R.  2977  conference  ver- 
sion of  the  criminal  provision  which  was  en- 
acted as  part  of  P.L.  96-811. 

The  Criminal  Division's  directive  ignores 
the  language,  spirit,  and  legislative  history 
of  the  new  law.  In  fact,  it  seems  designed  to 
frustrate  totally  what  Congress  was  attempt- 
ing to  achieve — a  chuige  in  policy.  Instead, 
what  has  been  done  ;s  essentially  to  issue  the 
old  policy  in  new  words.  The  new  guidelines 
continue  to  require  independent  credible 
evidence  establishing  physical  danger  or 
serioiis  neglect  or  abuse  of  a  child  before  a 
fugitive  warrant  will  be  Issued.  In  addition, 
prior  authorization  by  the  Criminal  Division 
Is  mandated.  This  completely  disregards 
Congress'  clear  expression  that  fugitive  felon 
warrants  be  Issued  In  state  felony  childsteal- 
Ing  cases  on  the  basis  of  the  same  criteria 
and  subject  to  the  same  procedures  which 
govern  the  Issuance  of  warrants  for  all  other 
state  offenses,  none  of  which  require  such 
corroboration,  prior  approval,  or  other  spe- 
cial tests.  We  are  also  disturbed  by  the  Crim- 
inal Division's  continued  reference  to  felony 
chlldsteallng  as  a  "domestic  matter."  In 
clarifying  the  role  for  federal  criminal  au- 
thorities In  parental  kidnapping  cases.  Con- 
gress Implicitly  rejected  the  Department's 
long-standing  characterization  of  these  cases 
as  simple  domestic  disputes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  the  early  feedback 
on  the  effect  of  the  new  guidelines  is  dis- 
couraging: at  least  one  prosecutor  has  been 
denied  a  fugitive  warrant  notwithstanding 
a  documented  intent  to  extradite  and  prose- 
cute the  state  law  violation  upon  the  appre- 
hension of  the  fugitive,  and  other  applica- 
tions have  not  been  acted  upon  at  all. 

We  respectfully  call  upon  you  to  undertake 
a  review  and  revision  of  the  fugitive  felon 
directive  In  accordance  with  Section  10  of 
P.L.  96-611.  We  stand  ready  to  assist  thU  Ad- 
ministration in  Implementing  the  Parental 
Kidnapping  Prevention  Act  of  1980  and  in- 
vite you  to  consult  freely  with  us  toward 
that  end. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Malcolm  Wallop.  Henry  J.  Hyde.  Dave 
Durenberger,  Don  Edwards.  Charles  E. 
Bennett,  Harold  S.  Sawyer.  Alan  Crans- 
ton, P.  James  Sensenbrenner,  Jr., 
William  J.  Hughes,  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas,  Jr. 

U.S.  Department  op  Justice, 

Office  op  the  Deputt 

Attorney  Genxral, 
Washington,  DC,  June  26,  1981. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  This  is  In  fur- 
ther response  to  your  letter  of  March  9.  1981, 
signed  by  nine  other  Senators  and  Members 
of  Congress,  objecting  to  the  Departments 
policy  guidelines  limiting  FBI  involvement 
under  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act  In  "child 
snatching"  cases,  and  requesting  that  these 
guidelines  be  revised  to  conform  with  the 
expression  of  Congressional  Intent  set  forth 
In  section  10  of  the  Parental  Kidnaping  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1980  (the  Act)  (Public  Law 
9G-611). 

Because  of  the  concern  expressed  by  you 
and  your  colleagues,  the  Attorney  General 
requested  a  review  of  our  policy  guidelines 
be  undertaken.  Based  on  this  review,  the 
Department  of  Justice  Is  convinced  there  Is 
a  demonstrated  need  for  policy  limitations 


on  Federal  involvement  in  "child  snatching" 
cases  under  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act.  However, 
as  a  result  of  that  review,  the  policy  limita- 
tions have  been  modified  as  mdicated  below. 

The  Department's  experience  in  these  mat- 
ters Indicate  that  a  "child  snatcber"  is  » 
different  kind  of  offender  than  the  ordinary 
felon  fleeing  from  state  Justice.  We  note  that 
a  significant  number  of  states  classify  pa- 
rental abduction  or  custodial  Interference  •• 
a  misdemeanor  not  a  felony.  Moreover,  it  ap- 
pears that  state  prosecutors  often  charge  an 
abducting  parent  with  a  criminal  violation 
as  an  accommodation  to  the  victim  parent, 
with  no  real  Intention  of  ultimately  prose- 
cuting the  criminal  charge  against  the 
abducting  parent.  Over  the  past  several 
years,  we  have  authorized  FBI  Involvement 
in  a  significant  number  of  these  cases,  con- 
sistent with  existing  policy  guideline.  We 
have  found  that  in  repeated  Instances  the 
state  felony  charges  against  the  abducting 
parent  have  been  dropped  shortly  after  the 
complaining  parent  regained  custody  of  the 
child.  We  suggest  that  the  use  of  the  Fugitive 
Felon  Act  in  situations  where  state  author- 
ities have  no  actual  intention  of  prosecuting 
the  underlying  criminal  charges  would 
amount  to  an  abuse  of  legal  process. 

In  the  past  four  months,  a  variety  of 
"child  snatching"  cases  have  been  brought 
to  our  attention  which,  in  our  view,  confirm 
the  need  for  policy  limitations.  In  two  cases, 
the  abducting  parents  were,  ta  effect,  given 
temporary  custody  in  the  asylum  state  de- 
spite outstanding  felony  "child  snatching" 
warrants  In  other  states.  In  two  other  cases, 
the  parents  were  charged  with  felonies  in 
spite  of  the  fact  they  had  custody  decrees  In 
other  states.  In  at  least  three  cases,  the  lo- 
cations of  the  abducting  parent  were  known, 
but  law  enforcement  authorities  in  the 
asylum  states  refused  to  honor  the  out-of- 
state  warrants,  possibly  because  the  asylum 
states  classified  child  snatchtag  as  a  mis- 
demeanor. In  two  other  cases,  the  asylum 
states  refused  extradition.  In  these  latter 
cases,  the  request  for  FBI  assistance  ap- 
parently was  an  effort  to  avoid  the  extradi- 
tion process.  The  Fugitive  Felon  Act.  of 
course.  Is  not  an  alternative  to  extradition, 
and  individuals  arrested  on  a  Federal  fugi- 
tive warrant  should  not  be  removed  from  the 
asylum  state  imder  Rule  40,  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  when  no  Federal 
prosecution  Is  mtended.  See  United  States 
V.  Love.  425  F.  Supp.  1248  (S.D.N.Y.  1977). 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Department's 
policy  Is  not  Intended  to  frustrate  the  spirit 
of  section  10  of  the  Act.  To  the  contrary,  our 
policy  is  now  less  restrictive  than  in  the  past. 
Prior  to  the  Act  we  required  "convincing 
evidence  that  a  child  is  In  danger  of  serious 
bodily  harm"  before  Involving  the  FBI  In  a 
"chUd  snatching"  case.  Under  new  guide- 
lines established  after  enactment  of  the  Act, 
we  became  involved  in  these  matters  if  there 
was  independent  credible  Information  that 
the  child  was  betag  "seriously  neglected  or 
seriously  abused". 

As  a  result  of  that  policy  change,  we 
authorized  FBI  Involvement  in  six  "child 
snatching"  cases  as  of  March  31.  1981.  the 
cut-off  date  used  for  compiling  data  for  the 
first  report  required  by  section  10(b)  of  the 
Act.  Stace  March  31,  1981,  we  have  author- 
ized FBI  involvement  ta  at  least  seven  addi- 
tional cases.  Recently,  as  a  result  of  our  pol- 
icy review,  the  guidelines  have  been  modi- 
fled  to  permit  FBI  Involvement  under  the 
Fugitive  Felon  Act  ta  those  instances  where 
there  is  Independent  credible  Information 
establlshtag  that  the  child  is  in  physical 
danger  or  Is  then  In  a  condition  of  abuse  or 
neglect.  We  believe  that  this  policy  modifica- 
tion win  result  In  a  significant  increase  In 
Federal  involvement,  when  compared  with 
previous  years. 

Our  present  policy  guidelines  are  an  effort 
to  comply  with  Congressional  tatent  by  ex- 
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tending  Federal  involvement  to  cases  involv- 
ing abuse  apd  neglect  Consistent  with  our 
other  crlmi*!  law  enforcement  responslbUl- 
Uea.  we  expect  to  furnish  an  Increased  level 
or  aaslstanct  to  the  states  In  the  legitimate 
enforcement  of  their  criminal  laws.  At  the 
same  time,  ire  hope  to  avoid  the  utilization 
of  FBI  Inves  ;lgatlve  resources  to  enforce  clvU 


obligations. 
I  hope 


th  •  foregoing  Information  clarifies 

our  position  on  this  matter. 
Slncei  ely, 

EOWASO    C.    SCHMULTS, 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 
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The  primary  purpose  of  the  Fugitive  Felon 
Act  (18  use.  1073)  Is  to  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  In  the  location  and 
apprehension  of  fugitives  from  State  Jxistlce. 
In  evaluating  any  request  from  State  or 
local  authorities  for  assistance  under  the 
Fugitive  Felon  Act.  there  must  be  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  fugitive  charged  with 
a  State  felony  has  fled  Interstate  and  that 
his  flight  was  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
prosecution.  Furthermore.  It  must  be  clear 
that  State  or  local  authorities  are  deter- 
mined to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  secure 
the  return  of  the  fugitive  and  that  It  Is 
their  intention  to  bring  him  to  trial  on  the 
State  charge  for  which  he  Is  sought.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  State  prosecutors 
often  will  charge  an  abducting  parent  with 
a  felony  as  an  accommodation  to  the  victim 
parent,  with  no  real  Intention  of  ultimately 
prosecuting  the  abducting  parent.  There- 
fore, efforts  should  be  made  to  identify  those 
requests  which  seek  to  use  the  investigative 
resources  of  the  FBI  to  compel  the  discharge 
of  civil  obligations,  rather  than  serving  a 
legitimate  criminal  law  enforcement  pur- 
pose. 

In  an  effort  to  fulfill  congressional  Intent 
consistent  with  Its  other  responsibilities,  the 
Department  will  authorize  FBI  involvement 
under  18  ua.C.  1073  In  parental  kidnaping 
where  there  Is  Independent  credible  Infor- 
mation establishing  that  the  child  Is  In 
physical  danger  or  Is  being  seriously  ne- 
glected or  seriously  abused.  Examples  of  in- 
dependent credible  information  Include  po- 
lice Investigations  or  prior  domestic  com- 
plaints to  police  or  welfare  agencies. 

In  view  of  the  reporting  requirements  of 
section  10  of  the  act,  it  Is  Imperative  that 
the  local  ofBce  of  the  FBI  be  telephonlcally 
supplied  with  information  regarding  each 
parental  kidnaping  directly  referred  to  the 
United  States  Attorney's  Office  so  that  the 
FBI  may  gather  data  for  the  legislatively 
required  reports. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  uniform  national 
policy,  and  in  view  of  the  Department's  gen- 
eral policy  against  Involvement  in  domestic 
relations  controversies,  criminal  division 
authorization  still  must  be  obtained  before 
seeking  a  fugitive  felon  warrant  In  parental 
abduction  situations.  Attorneys  familiar 
with  this  policy  are  available  on  724-7626  or 
6971. 

Lawsence  Lippe. 
Chief.    General    Litigation    and    Legal 
Advice  Section,  Criminal  Division. 
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now   has   expressly   stated    that 
'3  be  applied  In  parental  abduc- 
situailons.  Certainly,  in  our  view,  this 
of  congressional  intent  does  not 
rojitine  Federal  Involvement  in  pa- 
1  situations  and  Is  conslst- 
the   Deoartment's    general    policy 
against   Federal    involvement   In 
natters   including   abduction   sit- 
furthermore,    the    sound    exercise 
al  discretion  and  the  need  for 
ut(llEatlon  of  Department  manpower 
will  require  selectivity  in  seek- 
fugltive  warrants  in  these  situ- 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.   1760.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  civil 
rights  in  public  schools ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

PUBUC    SCHOOL    CIVIL    RIGHTS    ACT    OF    1981 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  Senate  recorded  a  historic 
vote  in  favor  of  civil  rights  in  our  public 
schools.  By  a  margin  of  60  to  39,  the 
Senate  approved  the  Johnston-Helms 
amendment  which  places  strict  limita- 
tions on  forced  busing  to  achieve  an 
unspecified  notion  of  racial  balance  in 
public  schools.  During  the  debate  on 
this  amendment,  however,  Senator 
Johnston  noted  in  response  to  my 
questioning  that  this  amendment  is 
only  an  interim  solution.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Justice  Department  author- 
ization bill  which  will  expire  in  a  few 
years.  Due  to  the  vital  importance  of 
civil  rights  for  students  in  our  public 
schools,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  con- 
sider this  issue  finally  resolved  until  we 
enact  a  lasting  solution.  Accordingly,  at 
the  culmination  of  hearings  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 


tion, I  am  today  introducing  the  Public 
School  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Many  Senators  may  express  feelings 
of  regret  that  we  must  again  soon  re- 
consider this  topic.  I  can  understand 
and  empathize  with  those  feelings.  After 
all,  this  problem,  assigning  students  to 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  was 
supposed  to  be  solved  in  1954  by  the 
momentous  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
Broion  v.  Board  of  Education.  347  U.S. 
483.  Again  the  Senate  thought  it  had 
prohibited  the  consideration  of  race 
when  assigning  students  to  public 
schools  in  1964  when  it  enacted  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  Therefore,  when  we  are  still 
striving  to  convince  judicial  policy- 
makers decades  later  that  students 
should  be  allowed  to  attend  schools 
without  regard  for  race  or  color,  I  can 
understand  why  the  task  would  become 
frustrating.  Nonetheless  the  basic  con- 
stitutional principle  that  race  should  not 
determine  what  schools  our  students 
may  attend  must  not  be  abridged. 

This  principle  was  clearly  enunciated 
by  the  venerable  Justice  John  Marshall 
Harlan  in  his  dissent  to  the  Plessy 
against  Ferguson  case.  Plessy  upheld  a 
Louisiana  statute  requiring  "equal  but 
separate  accommodations  for  the  white 
and  colored  races  '  in  passenger  trains, 
163  U.S.  540,  551  (1896).  Justice  Harlan 
dissented  with  the  forcible  thought  that 
"our  Constitution  is  color-blind,"  (Id.  at 
559).  These  few  words  captured  the  es- 
sence of  our  14th  amendment  prohibi- 
tion against  deprivation  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law 
and  against  denial  of  equal  protection  of 
laws. 

Harlan's  dissent  laid  the  foimdation 
for  the  Court's  ruling  in  the  Brown  case 
58  years  later.  In  Brown  the  Court  found 
that— 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  In 
its  present  form,  forbids,  so  far  as  civil  and 
political  rights  are  concerned,  discrimination 
by  the  General  Oovernment  or  by  the  States 
against  any  citizen  because  of  his  race, 
347  U.S.  at  499. 

In  other  words,  race  and  color  were  not 
to  play  any  role  whatsoever  in  decisions 
relative  to  school  district  boundaries  and 
school  attendance.  Race  was  not  to  be 
used  in  assessing  the  rights  of  "any  citi- 
zen"; certainly  racial  assessments  were 
not  to  benefit  one  group  at  the  expense 
of  another. 

The  Brown  Court  mentioned  as  a  rea- 
son for  its  holding  one  of  the  major 
arguments  still  used  against  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  on  the  basis 
of  race.  During  the  Constitution  Sub- 
committee's hearings  on  schoolbusing, 
several  witnesses  discussed  the  stigma 
associated  with  students  who  must  be 
transferred  to  another  school  becaiise 
of  their  race.  The  Brown  Couit  men- 
tioned that  stigma  with  the  foUowing 
words: 

To  separate/students/from  others  of  simi- 
lar age  and  qualifications  solely  because  of 
their  race  generates  a  feeling  of  inferiority 
as  to  their  status  in  the  community  that  may 
affect  their  hearts  and  minds  In  a  way  un- 
likely ever  to  be  undone.  347  U.S.  at  494. 

I  bring  up  this  language  because  Con- 
gress is  trying  to  do  today  what  Brown 
tried  to  do  in  1954;  that  is.  put  an  end 
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to  racial  discrimination  and  make  race 
totally  irrelevant  to  sound  education  de- 
cisions. Not  only  should  the  Constitution 
be  colorblind,  but  also  the  Congress  and 
the  courts. 

Brown  was  not  the  only  case  that  es- 
tablished the  principle  that  the  14th 
amendment  prohibited  States  from  tak- 
ing cognizance  of  race.  The  Loving  case, 
388  U.S.  1  (1967).  for  instance,  struck 
down  a  Virginia  statute  prohibiting  in- 
terracial marriage.  The  Court  clearly 
stated  that  classifying  marriage  rights 
on  the  basis  of  race  was  "unsupportable." 
The  Anderson  case.  375  U.S.  399  (1964), 
declared  unconstitutional  any  racial  des- 
ignation of  candidates  on  an  election  bal- 
lot. In  Evans.  396  U.S.  435  (1970),  the 
Court  clarified  that  provisions  in  a  will 
leaving  property  to  a  city  for  a  public 
park  which  the  will  expressly  stipulated 
could  never  be  used  by  blacks  could  not 
be  honored.  Each  of  these  cases  under- 
stood and  carried  out  the  intent  of  the 
Brown  case  that  the  14th  amendment 
forbid  consideration  of  racial  classifica- 
tions of  any  kind  in  administering  so- 
cietal programs. 

Congress  has  attempted  to  statutorily 
implement  the  Brown  decision.  The  most 
notable  attempt  was,  of  course,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Title  rv  of  the  act 
contains  several  provisions  designed  to 
make  national  education  policy  color- 
blind. Section  401(b)  defined  "desegre- 
gation" as: 

The  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  and  within  such  school  without  re- 
gard to  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  but  "desegregation"  shall  not  mean 
the  assignment  of  students  to  public  schools 
In  order  to  overcome  racial  balance. 

The  second  part  of  this  section  was 
authored  by  Congressman  Cramer  of 
Florida.  He  explained  clearly  that  the 
provision  was  necessary  to  prevent  de 
(acto  segregation,  or  chance  segregation 
caused  by  housing  patterns  and  adher- 
ence to  the  neighborhood  school  concept, 
from  becoming  the  object  of  congres- 
sionally  approved  desegregation  schemes. 
Cramer,  and  the  88th  Congress,  equated 
the  terms  de  facto  segregation  and  the 
racial  imbalance  (110  Congressional 
Record  1598). 

The  Senate  version  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  added  two  more  amendments  to  in- 
sure that  congressional  policy  would  not 
be  misconstrued  to  countenance  any  as- 
signment of  students  to  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race  (section  407  of  the  act) .  The 
section  authorizing  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  school  desegregation  suits,  states 
that— 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other In  order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance. 
42  use.  2000c-6(a). 

Moreover  section  410  clarified  that — 
Nothing  In  this  title  shall  prohibit  classifi- 
cation and  asclgnmtnt  for  reasons  other  than 
race,   color,   religion,   or  national  origin.   42 
U.S.C.  2000  c-9. 

Both  Senate  amendments  were  drafted 
and  approved  to  prevent  de  facto  segre- 
gation, as  opposed  to  d-^  jure  or  legally 
enforced  segregation,  from  becoming  a 


justification  for  the  extreme  remedy  of 
busing,  or  assigning  students  to  schools 
on  the  basis  of  race. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  of  Minne- 
sota, floor  managar  for  the  bill  in  the 
Senate,  explained  that  these  amendments 
were  intended  to  make  doubly  clear  that 
title  IV  did  not  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  correct  racial  imbalance  and 
in  general — 

To  soothe  fears  that  title  IV  might  be  read  to 
empower  the  Pe<'.eral  Government  to  order 
the  busing  of  children  around  a  city  In  order 
to  achieve  a  certain  racial  balance  or  mix  in 
schools.  110  Cong.  Rec.  12714. 

Senator  Humphrey  stated  that  he  was 
relying  on  the  recent  decision  in  BeU  v. 
School  of  Gary.  324  F.  2d,  209  (1963), 
in  stating  that  Federal  oflBcials  were  not 
required  to  correct  segregation  unless  it 
had  been  enforced  by  past  laws. 

This  provision  was  included  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  expressly  note  that  racial 
discrimination  was  not  to  be  identified 
solely  through  use  of  numerical  or  statis- 
tical evidence  rather  than  through  some 
demonstration  of  wrongful  intent  by 
some  individual  or  group  of  individuals. 
Unfortunately,  the  courts  have  disre- 
garded this  express  language  and  instead 
relied  upon  evidence  of  racial  imbalances 
within  schools  as  proof  of  unlawful  dis- 
crimination. Rather  than  placing  the 
burden  upon  those  alleging  discrimina- 
tion to  demonstrat?  some  identifiable  act 
of  discrimination,  the  courts  have  instead 
aUowed  discrimination  to  be  adduced  by 
evidence  that  some  ideal  racial  propor- 
tion has  not  been  achieved. 

Harmful  intent  to  discriminate  was 
replaced  with  statistics  that  showed,  for 
whatever  reason,  that  more  of  one  race 
than  another  were  in  a  particular  school 
or  classroom.  The  defendant,  therefore, 
not  only  had  to  demonstrate  an  absence 
of  a  corrupt  state  of  mind,  but  had  to 
show  an  affirmative  commitment  to  a 
racially  balanced  institution.  Treating 
individuals  without  regard  to  race  was 
no  longer  mough,  the  defendant  had  to 
consider  race  at  least  to  the  degree  that 
the  court  found  proper.  The  problem,  of 
course,  is  that  no  defendant  could  be  sure 
in  advance  of  adjudication  if  his  notion 
of  racial  balance  would  be  the  same  as 
the  court's.  Meantime,  students  had  to 
be  classed  again  according  to  race. 

This  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  Congress.  Instead  of  considering 
each  child  in  a  school  district  only  as  a 
student.  Federal  courts  classify  students 
according  to  race.  When  the  numerical 
ratio  between  the  classes  is  unsatisfac- 
tory according  to  some  subjective  notion 
of  racial  balance,  some  black  students  or 
some  white  students  are  legally  required 
to  be  hauled  to  a  distant  school  simply 
because  they  are  black  or  white.  This  is 
precisely  the  injustice  that  Brown  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  intended  to  termi- 
nate. Prior  to  Brown,  some  students  were 
legaUy  required  to  be  hauled  to  a  distant 
school  simply  because  of  their  race.  It  is 
a  tradgedy  that  we  are  still  fighting  to 
secure  civil  rights  for  our  public  school 
students. 

Some  commentators  on  this  problem 
will  undoubtedly  note  that  the  situation 
today  is  different  than  it  was  before 
Brown,  that  assigning  students  to  schools 


on  the  basis  of  race  is  necessary  to  eradi- 
cate the  vestiges  of  past  legal  segrega- 
tion. To  that  my  response  is  clear,  we  are 
not  going  to  put  an  end  to  racial  dis- 
crimination by  perpetuating  distinctions 
based  on  race.  Schoolbusing  is  nothing 
more  than  assigning  students  to  schools 
on  the  basis  of  race.  I  repeat,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  will  never  end  discrimination 
by  discriminating. 

The  hearings  in  the  Constitution  Sub- 
committee have  substantiated  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  a  discriminatory  schoolbusing 
policy.  The  subcommittee's  hearings  have 
demonstrated  that  past  unconstitutional 
segregation — racial  segregation  enforced 
by  law — is  not  a  significant  cause  of 
existing  racial  imbalances  in  public 
schools;  that  whatever  the  cause  of  racial 
imbalances  in  public  schools,  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  on  the  basis 
of  race  (busing)  results  in  more  segrega- 
tion of  the  races  by  inducing  large  num- 
bers of  families  to  migrate  from  school 
systems  subject  to  such  assignment  or  by 
inducing  large  numbers  of  families  to 
seek  alternatives  to  public  school  educa- 
tion. Since  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race  can- 
not be  justified  as  a  means  of  preventing 
or  undoing  racial  discrimination  by 
school  authorities,  such  assignment  is 
itself  an  imjustiflable  practice  of  racial 
dJscriminaticMi  in  violation  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  that  there 
is  a  very  apparent  remedy  for  the  kind 
of  unconstitutional  segregation  prohi- 
bited by  Brown.  If  a  school  authority  has 
legally  enforced  a  policy  of  racial  segre- 
gation through  school  district  reorga- 
nization, school  closings,  or  other  acts 
of  State  government,  a  court  could  al- 
ways issue  an  Injunction  suspending  all 
implementation  of  the  segregative  law 
or  policy.  Where  such  injunctions  are 
not  scrupulously  obeyed,  a  court  could 
institute  contempt  of  court  proceedings 
to  secure  compliance  with  its  order. 

My  proposed  bill  will  enforce  consti- 
tutional guarantees  that  individual 
rights  shall  not  be  abridged  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin.  The 
first  three  sections  of  the  bill  declare 
that  forced  busing  has  caused  a  greater 
separation  of  the  races.  Instead  of  im- 
proving relations  between  the  races,  it 
has  caused  more  friction  and,  in  the  long 
run.  cause  more  disruption  in  education 
and  community  relations  than  existed 
before  it  was  instituted.  In  addition, 
these  sections  state  the  findings  of  the 
Constitution  Subcommittee  that  forced 
busing  violates  constitutional  guarantees 
against  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race. 

The  operative  provision  of  my  bill 
would  utilize  Congress  authority  imder 
article  m,  section  1,  to  withdraw  the 
jurisdiction  of  lower  Federal  courts  to 
issue  any  order  requiring  the  assignment 
of  students  to  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  which  has  the  effect  of  excluding 
any  student  from  any  public  school  on 
the  basis  of  race. 

Article  m  of  the  Constitution  vests 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
in  "one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  in- 
ferior courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time   to   time   establish."   An   uninter- 
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of  Supreme  Court  hold- 
explained  that  this  provision 
Constitution     gives     Congress 
control  over  the  jurisdiction  of 
courts."   Bto.   of  Railroad 
V.  Toledo.  P&W  RR.  Co..  321 
i3  (1944).  Just  a  few  examples 
Court  explanation  of  this 
11  sufBce  to  establish  the  sound- 
bill's  action : 
Power  which  Congress  possess  to 
of  Inferior  Jurisdiction,  neces- 
the  power  to  limit  the  Jurls- 
those   courts.    VS.   v.   Hudson.   7 
,  33   (1812). 

doctrine    so    often    ruled    In    this 

the  Judicial  power  of  the  United 

It  has  Its  origin  In  tho  Con- 

ts  (except  In  enumerated  Instance; 

e    exclusively    to    this    court) 

for   Its  distribution   and  organl- 

for   the   modes  of   its   exercise. 

upon   the  action  of  Congress,  who 

e  sole  power  of  creating  tribunals 

to    the   Supreme    Court)    for   the 

r  the  Judicial  power,  and  of  Invest- 

wlth   Jurisdiction   either   limited. 

or  exclusive,  and  of  withholding 

from  them  in  the  exact  degrees 

which  to  Congress  may  seem 

the  public  good.  Cary  v.  Curtis,  3 

(1845). 

Judicial  tribunals  of  the 

can  exercise  only  such  jurls- 

and  criminal,  as  may  be  author- 

of  Congress.  Kentucky  v.  Powers. 

I.  24   (1905) 

with  respect  to  Inferior  fed- 
as  well   as  the  task  of  defining 
was  left  to  the  discretion 
That   body   was   not   constltu- 
equlred  to  create  Inferior  Art.  in 
hear  and  decide  cases  within  the 
lower  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
crlmlnal  cases  arising  under  the 
:he  United   States.  Nor.  If  Infertor 
created,  was  it  required  to  invest 
all  the  Jurisdiction  it  was  author- 
bestow    under   Article   III.  .  .  Con 

understood  this,  for  until  1875. 
refrained  from  providing  the  lower 
courts  with  general  federal  question 
Until  that  time  the  State  courts 
provided  the  only  forum  for  vindicating 
many  iniportant  federal  claims.  Palmore  v. 
I/.S..  41  irS.  389  (1973) 

This  Nummary  of  the  article  HI  powers 
could  be  expanded  to  include 
by  Chief  Justice  John  Mar- 
Chief  Justice  Stone,  or  Chief  Jus- 
Warren  and  the  message  would 
be    the    same.    Regardless    of 
constitutional  issues  or  prop- 
or  Federal  question  issues  are 
.  there  is  no  constitutional  right 
a  claim  adjudicated  in  Federal 
see  Allen  v.  McCurry.  101  S.  Crt 
^ .  Instead  Congress  may  decide 
State  courts,  bound  as  they  are 
supremacy  clause  and  subject  to 
Court  review,  exclusive  orig- 
juiisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  cer 
kiids  of  cases.  In  fact,  this  is  pre 
intent  of  the  "may  from  time 
ordain  and  establish"  language 
Constitution.  To  give  greater  in- 
this  power  of  Congress,  I  will 
at  the  close  of  this  statement  the 
testimdny  given  by  Harvard  Law  Prof 
Paul  Bator  at  Constitution  Subcommit- 
tee hearings 
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legislation  is  also  based  on  section 
14th  amendment.  That  section 
specifi<failly  grants  Congress  the  power 
"to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation. 


the  provisions  of"  the  amendment.  By 
specific  language,  this  constitutional 
provision  grants  Congress  authority  to 
legislate  remedies  for  violations  of  equal 
protection.  While  I  do  not  believe,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  section  grants  Con- 
gress the  power  to  define  the  substan- 
tive content  of  the  Constitution  as  the 
Supreme  Court  appeared  to  allow  in  the 
case  of  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S. 
641  (1866),  it  does  clearly  confer  upon 
Congress  authority  to  decide  what  rem- 
edies are  most  appropriate  for  enforce- 
ment of  those  guarantees.  If  section  5 
meant  what  the  Katzenbach  court 
seemed  to  allow,  then  the  National  Legis- 
lature could  define  the  meaning  of  "due 
process"  "privileges  and  immunit.es,"  and 
countless  other  constitutional  phrases  in 
a  manner  which  would  void  State  legis- 
lation on  almost  suiy  subject  and  replace 
it  with  a  Federal  statute.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  do  not  intend  by  citing  section  5 
as  authority  for  this  bill  to  give  the  mis- 
taken impression  that  Congress  may  use 
section  5  as  a  rationale  for  rewriting  the 
Constitution. 

The  section  does,  however,  place  Con- 
gress in  a  leading  role  in  the  selection 
of  remedies  for  violations  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Therefore,  it  is  entirely 
proper  for  Congress  to  determine  that 
assignment  of  students  to  public  schools 
on  the  basis  of  race  is  not  an  appropriate 
or  effective  remedy  for  unconstitutional 
segregation.  The  maimer  in  which  Con- 
gress would  choose  under  this  bill  to 
limit  this  counterproductive  remedy,  If 
indeed  this  could  be  called  a  remedy  at 
all.  is  to  withdraw  the  jurisdiction  of 
lower  Federal  courts  to  issue  orders  that 
would  assign  students  to  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race. 

This  bill  implements  Congress  article 
III  authority  to  withdraw  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  lower  Federal  courts  to  order 
busing.  Those  courts  may  stiU  entertain 
lawsuits  alleging  racial  discrimination 
and  may  use  any  remedy,  including  those 
mentioned  in  section  3  of  this  bill,  but 
they  may  not  employ  busing.  This  bill 
does  not,  however,  limit  or  affect  in  the 
slightest  the  power  of  the  State  courts 
or  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal  to  use 
whatever  remedies  they  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. This  provision  should  insure 
that  the  policy  enunciated  by  Brown 
and  incorporated  into  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  is  implemented  in  Federal  courts, 
that  is,  race  is  not  to  be  a  factor  in 
school  assignments. 

In  some  instances,  the  Supreme  Court 
already  has  found  egregious  constitu- 
tional violations  and  imposed  as  "a  last 
resort"  an  order  assigning  students  to 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race.  See  Swann 
v.  Charlotte.  402  U.S.  1  (1971).  The  bill 
does  not  automatically  vacate  existing 
busing  orders.  Instead,  it  authorizes 
school  board  authorities  or  other  indi- 
viduals subject  to  such  orders  to  reopen 
these  cases  and  subject  them  to  a  new 
standard.  If  the  court  cannot  make  four 
conclusive  findings  based  on  clear  and 
convincing  evidence,  that  party  will  be 
entitled  to  relief  from  the  order.  The  four 
findings  will  require  the  court  to  recon- 
sider its  former  rulings  in  light  of  the 
policies  of  this  bill  as  expressed  by  the 
findings  sections. 
Unless  the  court  can  make  the  findings 


under  the  difficult  evidentiary  burden  of 
"clear  and  convincing  evidence,"  the 
order  will  be  vacated.  The  four  findings 
are:  First,  the  act  which  caused  the  order 
to  be  instituted  intentionally  caused,  and 
In  the  absence  of  continuance  of  the 
order,  will  continue  intentionally  to 
cause,  students  to  be  excluded  from  pub- 
lic schools  on  the  basis  of  race;  in  mak- 
ing this  finding  the  court  must  look  for 
evidence  of  wrongful  Intent,  not  merely 
a  showing  that  some  amorphous  notion 
of  racial  balance  was  not  achieved;  sec- 
ond, the  totality  of  circumstances  have 
not  changed;  In  making  this  finding  the 
court  should  determine  whether  the  pas- 
sage of  time  and  the  effect  of  this  act 
have  provided  relief  from  Intentional 
segregation;  third,  no  other  remedy.  In- 
cluding those  in  this  bill,  would  halt  the 
intentional  segregation  and  make  busing 
unnecessary;  and  fourth,  the  economic, 
social,  and  educational  benefits  of  the 
order  have  clearly  outweighed  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  educational  costs  of 
the  order. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hasten  to  add 
that  this  new  standard  for  reopening 
cases  which  have  imposed  busing  would 
not  amount  to  a  balancing  of  constitu- 
tional rights.  Constitutional  rights,  of 
course,  must  not  be  made  subject  to  a 
balancing  test.  We  are  not,  however,  dis- 
cussing constitutional  violations,  but  the 
appropriate  remedy  for  an  established 
violation.  Once  a  violation  Is  found,  Con- 
gress may  provide  standards  to  help  the 
courts  find  the  best  remedy.  Those  stand- 
ards may  include  weighing  the  costs  of 
the  remedy  against  its  benefits.  A  rem- 
edy which  is  no  remedy  at  all  but  an 
egregious  violation  in  its  own  right  should 
not  be  tolerated.  Assigning  students  to 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race  is  just  that — 
more  of  a  constitutional  violation  than  a 
constitutional  remedy. 

One  further  point,  Mr.  President,  some 
commentators  may  ask  why  the  bill  needs 
to  reopen  busing  cases  at  all.  These  com- 
mentators would  observe  that  the  Con- 
gress might  simply  deny  lower  Federal 
courts  all  power  to  enforce  existing 
orders.  Then  the  orders  would  remain  on 
the  books  but  would  not  be  enforced. 
This  last  part  of  the  comment  is  where 
the  difficulty  arises  with  that  plan.  While 
Congress  can  deny  lower  Federal  courts 
the  power  to  use  a  particular  remedy,  it 
cannot  exercise  similar  authority  over 
State  courts.  State  courts  would  most 
certainly  be  asked  to  enforce  the  Federal 
courts'  busing  orders.  State  courts  might 
feel  compelled  to  enforce  a  Federal  court 
order  without  the  benefit  of  a  new  stand- 
ard. Accordingly,  this  bill  takes  the  pre- 
caution of  stating  explicitly  that  these 
existing  orders  will  be  reopened  and  the 
remedy  Imposed  under  that  order  re- 
examined under  a  new  standard  pre- 
scribed by  Congress. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  should  pro- 
vide the  lasting  solution  necessary  to  de- 
liver public  schools  from  the  torments  of 
racial  discrimination.  As  long  as  we  at- 
tempt to  frustrate  the  clear  r>olicy  of 
Brown  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  by  treat- 
ing individuals  under  the  Constitution 
with  anything  other  than  a  colorblind 
standard,  we  will  continue  to  experience 
upheavals  such  as  have  rocked  many  of 
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our  cities  and  States  over  the  past  few 
years.  In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude a  statement  delivered  by  Prof.  Lino 
Oraglia  at  our  bearings  on  the  subject 
of  schoolbusing  and  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Professor  Graglia  provides  deep 
Insight  Into  the  character  of  the  consti- 
tutional turmoil  occasioned  by  mis- 
guided rulings  that  classify  students  on 
the  basis  of  race. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  and  the  article  and 
statement  mentioned  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows; 

8.1760 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horue  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  School  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1981". 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(1)   the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  nation- 
al origin,  or  in  order  to  achieve  balance  or 
correct  Imbalance  regarding  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  in  public  schools — 

(A)  violates  constitutional  and  legal  guar- 
antee^ that  individuals  shall  not  be  denied 
equal  protection  of  the  law; 

(B)  violates  constitutional  and  legal  guar- 
antees that  Individual  rights  shall  not  be 
abridged  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin: 

(C)  has  failed  to  demonstrate  educational 
benefits  commensurate  with  the  disruption 
caused  by  such  assignment: 

(D)  has  failed  to  denu>nstrate  social  bene- 
fits commensurate  with  the  disruption 
caused  by  such  assignment; 

(E)  has  contributed  to  a  significant  de- 
terioration of  public  schools  In  the  districts 
subject  to  such  orders  regarding  assignment 
by  Inducing  large  numbers  of  families  to 
migrate  away  from  such  districts; 

(F)  has  contributed  to  the  deterioration  of 
public  education  by  removing  the  neighbor- 
hood school  as  the  focus  of  such  education: 

(0)  baa  disrupted  the  education  of  count- 
less school  children  who  must  endure  lengthy 
transportation  to  and  from  school  each  day, 
and,  as  a  result,  must  often  forego  participa- 
tion in  extracurricular  activities  occurring 
after  school; 

(H)  has  eroded  community  commitment 
to  public  schools  and  public  education: 

(1)  Interferes  with  the  right  of  parents 
to  make  decisions  regarding  the  education 
of  their  children; 

(J)  disrupts  racial  harmony  by  char- 
acterizing and  classifying  students  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  color  and  assigning  them  to 
schools  on  such  basis; 

(K)  diverts  significant  amoimts  of  finan- 
cial resources  away  from  direct  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  education; 

(L)  usurps  the  responslbUlties  and  tradi- 
tional functions  of  State  and  local  authori- 
ties to  provide  an  educational  system  meet- 
ing the  distinct  needs  of  the  community; 
and 

(M)  imdermines  public  respect  for  the 
Government  and  its  system  of  administering 
law  and  justice; 

(2)  past  unconstitutional  segregation,  such 
as  racial  segregation  enforced  by  law,  is  not 
a  significant  cause  of  existing  racial  imbal- 
ances In  public  schools, 

(3)  since  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied as  a  means  of  preventing  or  undoing 
racial  discrimination  by  school  authorities, 
such  assignment  is  Itself  an  unjustifiable 
practice  of  racial  discrimination  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  violation  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  and 


(4)  whatever  the  basic  cause  of  racial  Un- 
balance in  the  public  schools,  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  results  in  more 
segregation  of  the  races  oy  inducing  large 
numbers  of  nonminorlty  famUies  to  migrate 
away  from  scbcxil  systems  subject  to  such 
assignment  or  by  inducing  large  numbers  of 
nonminorlty  famUies  to  seek  alternatives  to 
public  school  education. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  the  remedies 
listed  in  subsection  (b)  are  available  for  un- 
constitutional segregation  exclusive  of  court 
orders  which  assign  students  to  public 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  finding  that  such  orders  themselves 
have  the  effect  of  excluding  students  from 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

(b)  The  remedies  which  the  Congress  finds 
are  available  are — 

(1)  legal  Injunctions  suspending  all  Im- 
plementation of  a  segregative  law  or  other 
racially  discriminatory  Government  action; 

(2)  contempt  of  court  proceedings  where 
such  injunctions  are  not  scrupulously 
obeyed; 

(3)  programs  without  coercion  or  nimier- 
Ical  quotas  or  specific  goals  based  on  racial 
balance  that  permit  students  to  voluntarily 
transfer  to  other  schools  within  the  school 
district  where  they  reside; 

(4)  advance  planning  In  construction  of 
new  facilities  to  provide  nondiscriminatory 
education  within  the  students'  neighbor- 
hood; and 

(5)  other  local  Initiatives  and  plans  to 
improve  education  for  all  students  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Sxc.  4.  The  Congress,  pursuant  to  Its  au- 
thority and  powers  granted  under  article  ni 
of  the  Constitution,  and  under  section  5  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, enacts  the  provisions  of  this  Act  In 
order  to  protect  public  school  studenta 
against  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

Sic.  5.  Section  1343  of  tlUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  designating  the 
current  language  as  section  (a)  and  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  (1)  Not  withstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  Inferior  court  establMied 
by  Congress  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue 
any  order  requiring  the  assignment  or  trans- 
portation of  students  to  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  or  to  issue  any 
order  which  excludes  any  student  from  any 
pubUc  school  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

"(b)(2)  In  the  case  of  court  orders  en- 
tered prtor  to  the  date  of  this  Act  that 
reqtilre,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  assign- 
ment or  transportation  of  students  to  a  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  school  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  or 
which  excludes  any  student  from  any  school 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
any  Individual  or  school  board  or  other 
school  authority  subject  to  such  an  order 
shall  be  entitled  to  seek  relief  from  such 
order  in  any  court  and  unless  that  court 
can  make  concltisive  findings  based  on  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  acts  that  gave  rise  to  the  existing 
court  order  Intentionally  and  specifically 
caused,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  order 
would  continue  Intentionally  and  qjecifl- 
cally  to  cause,  students  to  be  assigned  to  or 
excluded  from  public  schools  on  the  basis 
or  race,  color,  or  national  origin;  for  pur- 
poses of  this  finding,  these  "acts  that  gave 
rise  to  the  existing  court  order  and  Inten- 
tionally and  specifically  caused,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  order  would  continue  inten- 
tionally and  specifically  to  cause,  students 
to  be  assigned  to  or  excluded  from  public 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin"  (including  but  not  limited  to 
school  district  reorganization,  school  bound- 


ary line  changes,  school  construction,  aad 
school  closings)  shall  not  include  lecltlmata 
efforts  to  employ  pubUc  education  re- 
sources to  meet  pubUc  education  needs 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  natlaaal 
origin. 

"(2)  the  totality  of  circumstances  hav* 
not  changed  since  issuance  of  the  order  to 
warrant  reconsideration  of  the  order, 

"(3)  no  other  remedy.  Including  thoae 
mentioned  herein,  would  preclude  the  In- 
tentional  and   specific   segregation, 

"(4)  the  economic  social,  and  educa- 
Uonal  benefito  of  the  order  have  outweighed 
the  economic,  social,  and  educational  casta 
of  the  order, 

then  such  plaintiffs  shaU  be  entitled  to  t«- 
llef  which  Is  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  and  the  Public  School 
Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1981  from  such  order." 

Th«  74th  AmmMnrr  *in>  School  Businc 
(By  Lino  A.  Oraglia) 

In  order  for  Congress  to  know  what  it  can 
do  about  the  busing  requirement,  it  muat 
first  understand  exactly  what  the  busing 
requirement  Is.  That,  unfortunately,  is  not 
a  simple  matter.  This  is  an  area  In  which 
what  the  courts  say  they  are  doing  and  what 
they  do  in  fact  are  often  two  quite  different 
things.  It  is  an  area  in  which  words  are  often 
used  to  mean  the  opposite  of  what  they 
are  ordlnarUy  understood  to  mean;  for  ex- 
ample, a  constitutional  prohibition  of  the 
assignment  of  clilldren  to  school  on  the  basis 
of  rat«  can  turn  out  to  be  a  constitutional 
requirement  that  children  be  awlgned  to 
school  on  the  basis  of  race. 

Thu  most  Important  thing  to  know  about 
the  constitutional  law  of  this  area  is  that, 
in  theory  at  least,  there  is  no  constitutional 
requirement  of  school  racial  integration  or 
'balance. "  All  that  the  courts  require,  they 
tell  us.  is  compliance  with  Browns  prohl- 
blUon  of  de  Jure  segregation,  segregatkw 
compelled  by  law  or  by  other  racially  discrim- 
inatory government  action.  The  basic  re- 
quirement, supposedly,  U  that  chudren  be 
assigned  to  school  without  regard  to  their 
race,  free  of  all  racial  discrimination.  In 
theory,  the  Constitution,  since  Brown,  pro- 
hibits segregation,  but  does  not  require  Inte- 
gration; the  existence  of  racially  Imbalanced 
or  even  one-race  schools  is  not,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  many  times  stated,  a  constitu- 
tional violation. 

But  why  then  do  the  courts  require  busing? 
Is  it  not  obviously  a  requirement  of  school 
racial  Integration,  and  does  it  not  necessar- 
ily require  the  assignment  of  children  to 
school  on  the  basis  of  race?  No.  the  courts 
tell  us.  they  do  not  require  integration  as 
such,  but  only  "desegregation."  something 
very  different  and  that  is,  in  fact,  simply  the 
requirement,  of  Brown.  Busing  for  "desegre- 
gation" may  look  a  lot  like  busing  to  compel 
integration  to  those  untutored  in  constitu- 
tional law,  but  they  are  nonetheless,  for 
those  learned  in  constitutional  law,  crucially 
different. 

The  basic  differences  are  that,  first,  a  re- 
quirement of  integration  would  apply 
wherever  school  racial  separation  or  imbal- 
ance exists,  but  a  requirement  of  desegrega- 
tion applies  only  where  unconstitutional 
segregation  exists — that  is,  there  must  be, 
not  mere  racial  separation,  which  is  not  un- 
constltutlonad.  but  racial  separation  required 
by  law  or  by  the  racially  discriminatory  ac- 
tion of  government  officials,  which  is  a  con- 
stitutional violation.  Second,  a  requlretnent 
of  Integration  would  require  school  authori- 
ties to  take  whatever  steps  might  be  neces- 
sary to  achieve  complete  school  racial  inte- 
gration or  balance,  but  a  requirement  of  de- 
segregation requires  school  authorities  only 
to  "remedy"  the  constitutional  violation 
found,  to  undo  the  unconstitutional  segre- 
gation— the  requirement  is,  not  to  make  the 
school  system  as  racially  balanced  as  pos- 
sible, but  only  to  make  it  as  racially  Inte- 
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It  would  be  except  for  the  consti- 
irlolaMon  found. 

supposed  requirement  of  de- 
n  looks  so  similar  to  a  simple  re- 
of  racial  balance  to  most  observers 
n  practice  they  are  the  same.  The 
In   a  word.   Is   that   the  courts  do 
1  fact  what  they  claim  to  do.  As 
>owell   pointed   In   the   Keyes  case 
ago.  what  the  courts  require  and 
desegregation"  Is  In  fact  simply 
racial    balance;    It    Is    not    the 
of   unconstitutional   segregation, 
claim,  but  the  undoing  of  ra- 
whatever  its  cause. 
:  ;ourts  that  order  busing  do  not  in 
re  an  actual  showing  that  the  ra- 
exlstlng  In  a  school  system 
lesult    of    racial    dlscrlmlnatl:>n    by 
luthorities.     1  e..     unconstitutional 
n.  In  all  or  nearly  all  cases.  It  quite 
not.  it  Is  simply  the  result  of  the 
of  areas  of  residential  racial  con- 
of   the   fact  that  people  of   the 
or  ethnic  group  tend  to  reside  in 
neighborhoods.  Second,  the  courts 
fact  limit  the  busing  they  order 
lecessary  to  "remedy"  the  constltu- 
vjolatlon    (unconstitutional  segrega- 
at    they    hav;    supposedly    found; 
order  that  the  schools  be  racially 
as  If   no  school   racial   separation 
would  exist  in  the  absence  of 
d^rimination  by  school  authorities, 
assume  that  the  courts  do  not 
what  they  say  they  are  doing  only 
they    have    been    unable    to   make 
1  nd  accurate  factual  determinations 
actual  cause  or  causes  of  school 
lihbalance.   Congress,   with   its   much 
■esources   for   factual   investigation. 
I  tself  determine  the  actual  cause  or 
existing  racial  Imbalance  in  our 
public  schools.  This  is  a  question 
to  empiric  investigation,  and  there 
professionally   concerned   with 
it.  If  Congress  should  find  that. 
appear  to  be  the  case,  racial  dls- 
by  school  authorities  Is  not  a 
t    cause   of   existing   school   racial 
Congress    should    enact    appro- 
l4glslatlon,  pursuant  to  its  power  to 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  to  pro- 
limit  busing. 

cannot  be  Justified  as  a  means 
or  undoing  racial  dlscrlmina- 
school  authorities — 1  e..  as  a  means 
Brown's   prohibition   of   racial 
by     government,     as     the 
rlalm — it   becomes   Itself   simply   an 
practice  of  racial  discrimination 
and.  therefore,  a  clear  viola- 
the   Fourteenth   Amendment.   At   a 
Q.  Congress  should  provide  that  all 
ordered  busing  cease  unless  it  Is  ac- 
s  lown  in  each  case  that  existing  school 
l(ibalance  Is  the  result  of  racial  dls- 
by  school  authorities,  and  Con- 
should   further   provide   that   if  such 
is    made,    any    busing    ordered 
3e  specifically  limited  to  that  neces- 
prevent  or  correct  such  racial  dls- 
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The  (ourts  have  apt^arently  also  been  un- 
able to  determine  accurately  the  effects  of 
compul  iory  busing,  particularly  the  longer- 
range  (  ffects,  on  school  racial  integration, 
educatt  }nal  effectiveness,  equality  of  educa- 
c  pportunity.  and  race  relations.  Again, 
matters  subject  to  empiric  inves- 
.  and  Congress  should  itself  Investi- 
d  determine  the  facts  as  to  these 
If  Congress  should  determine  that, 
appear  to  be  the  case,  court-or- 
Duslng  typically  tends  to  produce 
ather  than  less,  as  the  courts  at>- 
believe — racial  separation  in  the 
public  schools  and  to  have  an  ad- 
li^pact  on  the  educational  effectiveness 
schools,  on  the  provision  of  equal 
educational  opportunity,  and  on  race  rela- 


tions. Congress  would  have  a  further  basis 
for  enacting  appropriate  legislation,  pursu- 
ant to  iti  Fourteenth  Amendment  power, 
prohibiting  or  limiting  court-ordered  bus- 
ing. 

A  further  step  Congress  can  take  regard- 
ing the  busing  issue  is  to  repeal  Title  IV  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  which  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suits  to  re- 
quire "desegregation."  This  would  be  of  very 
limited  effectiveness  as  it  would  prevent  the 
filing  of  suits  only  by  the  government  and 
would  not  affect  existing  busing.  It  Is.  none- 
theless, a  step  to  be  recommended.  The  1964 
Act  explicitly  defines  "desegregation"  as 
meaning  "the  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  and  within  such  schools  with- 
out regard  to  their  race"  and.  redundantly, 
as  not  meaning  "the  assignment  of  students 
to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance  "  The  Act,  however,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  exactly  the  opposite  effect,  to  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  students  to  schools 
on  the  basis  of  race  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance.  If  the  Act  were  faithfully 
applied  according  to  its  terms,  it  could  not 
be  a  basis  for  court-ordered  busing.  It  would 
then  also  be  unnecessary,  however,  because 
the  assignment  of  children  to  public  schools 
on  the  basis  of  race — except  pursuant  to 
court  order — no  longer  takes  place.  Making 
the  purpose  of  the  Act  more  clear  by  amend- 
ment would  not  seem  possible,  and  in  any 
event,  use  of  the  Act  according  to  its  actual 
purpose  would,  as  Just  noted,  make  It  unnec- 
essary. Simple  repeal  would  remove  all  bseis 
for  argument  as  to  the  government's  author- 
ity and  would  prevent  further  misuse  of  the 
Act. 

In  my  opinion.  Congress  should  also  Inves- 
tigate the  possibility  of  alternative  means  of 
ensuring  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
to  all  persons.  It  would  seem  desirable,  for 
example,  that  in  general  students  or  their 
parents  be  given  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the 
school  the  student  will  attend  In  the  school 
district  or  perhaps  even  In  other  districts, 
with  transportation  provided  at  public  ex- 
pense. Unfortunately,  It  does  not  appear  that 
problems  of  educational  underachlevement 
can  be  solved  primarily  with  money,  but 
money  should  be  made  available  and  used 
In  any  ways  that  seem  to  hold  promise.  There 
Is  no  question,  of  course,  that  predominantly 
minority  schools  must  be  funded,  equipped, 
and  staffed  at  least  as  well  as  predominantly 
white  schools;  In  fact.  It  would  seem  clear 
that  greater  educational  resources  should  be 
devoted  to  schools  where  there  Is  greater 
educational  need.  In  short,  once  It  has  deter- 
mined that  court-ordered  is  not  the  answer 
to  our  educational  and  racial  problems.  Con- 
gress should  attempt  to  determine  what 
might  be  at  least  part  of  the  answer. 

Prepared  Statement 
(By  Paul  M.  Bator) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  name  Is  Paul  M.  Bator.  I  am 
Professor  of  Law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
I  teach  courses  In  Federal  Courts  and  Federal 
Jurisdiction.  I  am  coauthor  of  a  leading 
text  in  the  field  of  Federal  Courts.  Hart  & 
Wechsler's  The  Federal  Courts  and  the  Fed- 
eral System.  Second  Edition,  and  of  other 
writings  In  that  field. 

I  have  been  asked  to  testify  about  Con- 
gress' power  to  regulate  and  control  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  federal  courts.  I  will  divide 
my  statement  into  two  parts:  the  first  deals 
with  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  federal 
courts:  the  second  with  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

CONGRESS'    POWER    OVER   THE    JURISDICTION    OF 
THE    INFERIOR    FEDERAL    COURTS 


The  Constitution  contains  many  things 
which  are  not  at  all  clear.  It  does  contain  a 
few  that  are  clear.  One  of  the  clearest  Is  the 


[>ower  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  federal  "Tribunals  inferior  to  the  Su- 
preme Court." 

Article  III  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  "Judicial  Power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  In  one  Supreme  Court,  anl  In 
such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish." 
This  text,  we  know  from  the  records  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  was  the  product 
of  a  compromise  between  those  who  thought 
that  the  Constitution  itself  should  establish 
a  full  set  of  federal  courts,  and  those  who 
thought  that  the  Constitution  should  au- 
thorize no  federal  courts  Inferior  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  whatever.  The  purpose  of  the 
compromise  was  to  leave  It  to  legislative 
Judgment,  to  be  made  from  time  to  time, 
whether  and  to  what  extent  lower  federal 
courts  are  needed  to  Bissure  the  effectiveness 
and  supremacy  of  federal  law. 

The  Constitutional  text  Itself  makes  clear 
that  Congress  Is  free  to  decide  that  there 
should  be  no  lower  federal  courts  at  all.  This 
would  leave  all  questions  of  federal  law  (in- 
cluding the  enforcement  of  federal  rights) 
wholly  to  the  state  courts  in  the  first  In- 
stance, subject  to  review  In  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

But  the  purpose  of  the  compromise  Im- 
bedded In  Article  III  goes  further  than  giving 
the  Congress  the  all-or-nothing  power  to 
decide  whether  lower  federal  courts  should 
exist.  It  leaves  It  to  Congress  to  decide,  hav- 
ing created  lower  federal  courts,  what  their 
Jurisdiction  should  be — that  Is,  to  decide 
which  of  the  cases  to  which  the  federal  Ju- 
dicial power  extends  should  be  litigated  In 
the  lower  federal  courts. 

The  position  that  Congress  has  this  addi- 
tional power  to  "pick  and  choose."  to  create 
lower  federal  courts  and  give  them  less  than 
the  entire  federal  Judicial  power.  Is  not  based 
primarily  on  the  mechanical  argument  that 
the  greater  power  ( not  to  create  such  courts 
at  all)  must  Include  the  lesser  (to  create 
them  but  limit  their  Jurisdiction) .  It  <s 
based  on  the  fact  that  this  reading  Is  the 
only  one  consistent  with  the  understanding 
which  animated  the  compromise  adopted  by 
the  Pramers.  The  essence  of  that  compromise 
was  an  agreement  that  the  question  of  access 
to  the  lower  federal  courts  as  a  way  of  assur- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  federal  law  should 
not  be  constituted  a  matter  of  constitutional 
principle,  but  rather,  should  be  left  a  matter 
of  political  and  legislative  Judgment,  to  be 
made  from  time  to  time  In  the  light  of  par- 
ticular circumstances.  It  would  make  non- 
sense of  that  notion  to  hold  that  the  only 
power  to  be  exercised  Is  the  all-or-nothlug 
power  to  decide  whether  none  or  all  of  the 
cases  to  which  the  federal  Judicial  power 
extends  need  the  haven  of  a  lower  federal 
court.  The  whole  point  of  the  compromise 
was  the  insight  that  the  question  whether  a 
given  "federal"  case  should  Initiate  In  a  state 
court  (subject  to  Supreme  Court  review),  or 
In  a  lower  federal  court.  Is  not  an  appropriate 
question  for  decision  at  the  constitutional 
level,  that  Congress  is  the  body  best  suited 
to  make  this  Institutional  judgment  on  the 
basis  of  changing  circumstances. 

B 

The  position  that  the  Constitution  obli- 
gates Congress  to  create  lower  federal  courts, 
or  (having  created  them)  to  vest  them  with 
some  or  all  of  the  jurisdiction  authorized  by 
Article  III,  has  been  repudiated  by  an  tin- 
broken  line  of  authoritative  Judicial  and 
legislative  precedent. 

From  the  very  first  Congress  has  acted  on 
the  premise  that  It  is  for  It  to  decide  which 
If  any  of  the  cases  and  controversies  to 
which  the  federal  Judicial  power  extends 
should  be  litigated  In  the  first  Instance  In 
lower  federal  courts.  The  First  Judiciary  Act, 
passed  by  a  Congress  whose  membership  In- 
cluded many  of  the  Framers.  created  lower 
federal  courts  but  gave  them  only  a  small 
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portion  of  the  federal  Judicial  power.  Cases 
arising  under  federal  law  could  not  generally 
be  brought  In  the  lower  federal  couru  until 
1875:  and  even  thereafter,  a  Jurisdictional 
amount  limit  put  many  such  cases  In  the 
exclusive  original  Jurisdiction  of  the  sute 
courts. 

Nor  has  this  exercise  of  Congressional 
power  been  a  one-way  ratchet.  Congress  has 
consistently  felt  free  to  restrict  lower  court 
Jurisdiction  even  after  It  has  been  given.  It 
has  on  numerous  occasions  raised  the  juris- 
dictional amount.  It  has  both  expanded  and 
restricted  the  diversity  and  removal  jurisdic- 
tions. It  has  excluded  from  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  lower  federal  couru  special  categories 
of  cases — most  significantly  In  measures 
such  as  the  Norrls  LaGuardla  Act,  the  John- 
son Act  of  1934,  and  Tax  Injunction  Act  of 
1937. 

Further — and  notwithstanding  contrary 
dicta  by  Justice  Story  In  Martin  v.  Hunter's 
Lessee — the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  Con- 
gress' exercise  of  this  power  In  an  unbroken 
line  of  authoritative  precedent.  Indeed,  the 
dramatic  fact  Is  that  not  a  single  Supreme 
Court  case  can  be  cited  which  casts  the 
slightest  doubt  whatever  on  the  validity  of 
the  hundreds  of  statutes  which  have  been 
premised  on  the  notion  that  It  Is  for  Con- 
gress to  decide  which  If  any  of  the  caises  to 
which  the  federal  Judicial  power  extends 
should  be  litigated  In  the  first  Instance  In 
the  lower  federal  courts. 

The  most  recent  authoritative  statement 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  In  this 
respect  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Palmore  v.  United  States.  411  U.S.  398 
( 1973) .  Here  Is  the  relevant  passage: 

"Article  III  describes  the  Judicial  power  as 
extending  to  all  cases,  among  others,  arising 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  but, 
aside  from  this  Court,  the  power  Is  vested  "In 
such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.'  The 
decision  with  respect  to  Inferior  federal 
courts,  as  well  as  the  task  of  defining  their 
jurisdiction,  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
Congress.  That  body  was  not  constitutionally 
required  to  create  Inferior  Art.  Ill  courts  to 
hear  and  decide  cases  vrlthln  the  Judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  Including  those 
criminal  coses  prising  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Nor.  If  Inferior  federal  courts 
were  created,  was  It  required  to  invest  them 
with  all  the  jtirlsdlctlon  it  was  authorized 
to  bestow  under  Art.  III.  '[Tlhe  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  ...  is  (except 
In  enumerated  Instances,  applicable  exclu- 
sively to  this  court)  dependent  for  Its  dis- 
tribution and  organization,  and  for  the 
modes  of  Its  exercise,  entirely  upon  the 
action  of  Congress,  who  possess  the  sole 
power  of  creating  the  tribunals  (Inferior  to 
the  Supreme  Court)  .  .  .  and  of  Investing 
them  with  Jurisdiction  either  limited,  con- 
current, or  exclusive,  and  of  withholding 
Jurisdiction  from  them  In  the  exact  degrees 
and  character  which  to  Confess  may  seem 
proper  for  the  public  good.'  Cary  v.  Curtis.  3 
How.  23S,  245  (1845).'  Congress  plainly  un- 
derstood thl."?,  for  until  1875  Congress  re- 
frained from  providing  the  lower  federal 
courts  with  general  federal -question  Juris- 
diction.  Until    that   time,   the  state   courts 


'  This  was  the  view  of  the  Court  prior  to 
Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee.  1  Wheat.  304 
(1816).  Turner  v.  Bank  of  North  America,  4 
Dall.  8  (1799):  United  States  v.  Hudson.  7 
Cranch  32  (1812).  And  the  contrary  state- 
ments In  Hunter's  Lessee,  suora.  at  327-339, 
did  not  survive  later  cases.  See  for  example, 
in  addition  to  Cary  v.  Curtis.  3  How.  236 
11815).  quoted  In  the  text.  Rhode  Island  v. 
Massachusetts.  12  Pet.  657,  721-722  (1833): 
Sheldon  v.  Sill.  8  How.  441  (1850);  Case  of 
the  Sewin?  Machine  Companies.  18  Wall 
553.  577-578  (1874):  Kline  v.  Burke  Con- 
struction Co.  260  US.  226.   233-234    (1922). 


provided  the  only  forum  for  vindicating 
many  important  federal  claims.  Even  then, 
with  exceptions,  the  state  courts  remained 
the  sole  forum  for  the  trial  of  federal  cases 
not  Involving  the  required  jurisdictional 
amount,  and  for  the  most  part  retained 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  of  federal  claims 
properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lower 
federal  courts." 

In  light  of  this  clear — and  consistent — 
line  of  authority  In  the  Supreme  Court,  oc- 
casional lower-court  dicta  which  espouse  the 
opposite  view  do  not  have  authoritative 
weight. 

c 

Tou  will  have  noticed,  I  hope,  that  I  am 
not  arguing  that  Congress  has  plenary  power 
to  determine  what  If  any  rights  shall  be  en- 
forceable In  court.  I  believe  that  the  Consti- 
tution does  guarantee  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  there  shall  be  access  to  courts, 
that  due  process  does  in  some  cases  mean 
Judicial  process.  (It  is.  consequently,  my 
opinion  that  Congress  Is  not  free  to  control 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts  so  as  to 
foreclose  the  vindication  of  the  constitutional 
right  to  judicial  review.)  But  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  Indifferent  whether  that  access  is  to 
a  federal  or  a  state  court.  If  the  Congress 
decides  that  a  certain  category  of  case  arising 
under  federal  law  should  be  litigated  In  a 
state  court,  subject  to  Supreme  Court  review, 
neither  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  violated.  What  has  hap- 
psned  Is  that  Congress  has  taken  up  one  of 
the  precise  options  which  the  Constitutional 
Framers  specifically  envisaged.  Prom  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Constitution,  nothing  has 
gone  awry. 

D 

It  is  commonplace  that  the  Congress'  power 
to  regulate  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  lower  fed- 
eral courts  cannot  be  exercised  In  a  manner 
which  violates  some  other  Constitutional 
rule.  In  that  sense — and  in  that  sense  only — 
It  can  be  said  that  Congress'  power  Is  not 
plenary.  Thus  if  Congress  provides  that  only 
Catholics  may  bring  suits  in  the  lower  federal 
courts,  this  would  be  invalid — not  because 
non-Catholics  have  a  constitutional  right  of 
access  to  lower  federal  courts,  but  because 
the  Constitution  prohibits  any  Congres- 
sional action  which  discriminates  among 
religious  denominations. 

Similarly,  a  statute  which  said  that  Whites 
only  may  resort  to  the  district  courts  would 
be  Invalid  The  reason,  again.  Is  that.  In  the 
absence  of  some  compelling  and  valid  pur- 
pose. Congress  Is  not  free  to  make  distinc- 
tions among  the  races  for  any  purpose 
whatever. 

Furthermore,  I  would  concede  that  a  Con- 
gressional statute  which  regulated  the  lower 
courts'  jurisdiction  In  a  wholly  arbitrary 
manner  ("only  plaintiffs  who  are  more  than 
six  feet  tall  may  sue  in  the  district  courts") 
would  violate  the  Due  Process  Clause. 

It  Is.  however,  a  fundamental  and  egregi- 
ous mistake  to  broaden  this  argtmient  Into 
an  assertion  that  Congress  Is  not  free  to 
differentiate  among  different  subject  mat- 
ters, and  to  specify  categories  of  cases  aris- 
ing under  federal  law  which  may  or  may  not 
be  brought  to  the  lowrer  federal  courts.  Unlike 
legislation  which  makes  distinctions  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  religion,  there  Is  no  Inde- 
pendent constitutional  rule  which  says,  abso- 
lutely or  presumptively,  that  various 
categories  of  federal  question  litigation  must 
somehow  be  treated  Jurlsdlctlonally  alike. 
There  is  no  Independent  constitutional  value 
which  says  that  It  Is  absolutely  or  presump- 
tively Illegitimate  or  undesirable  or  suspect 
to  decide  that  one  category  of  federal  right 
shall  be  enforced  originally  exclusively  In 
the  state  courts,  whereas  another  may  be 
litigated  In  the  lower  federal  courts.  Indeed, 
It  was  the  very  purpose  of  the  Article  HI 
compromise  to  give  Congress  the  power  to 
make  precisely  these  distinctions. 

I  therefore  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 


a  statute  which  provided  that  casea  chal- 
lenging the  validity  of  stat«  legislative  ap- 
portionments, or  cases  challenging  the 
validity  of  state  statutes  regulating  abor- 
tions, may  not  be  brotight  in  the  lower 
federal  courts  ( but  must  be  litigated  initially 
in  the  state  courts,  subject  always  to  Su- 
preme Court  review),  would,  if  technically 
correctly  drafted,  be  inYUlnerable  to  consti- 
tutional challenge.  (I  stress  that  there  are 
difficult  technical  problems  In  drafting  such 
statutes  so  as  to  survive  challenge.  Congress 
Is  free  to  decide  that  a  lower  federal  court 
may  not  hear  a  given  category  of  cases  or 
controversy  at  all.  But  It  cannot  allow  such 
a  court  to  take  jurisdiction  and  then  com- 
mand It  to  decide  the  case  In  an  unconsti- 
tutional manner. 

Intricate  problems  of  draftsmanship, 
therefore,  arise  when  statutes  seek  to  re- 
move federal  court  jtulsdlctlon  over  certain 
types  of  questions.  Such  a  statute  would. 
If  correctly  drafted,  b«  valid  because  It 
would  exemplify  the  very  power  which  the 
Framers  sought  to  give  Congress;  the  power 
to  decide  that  federal  interests  are  best 
maintained  by  requiring  certain  cases  to 
which  the  federal  Judicial  power  extended  to 
be  Initiated  In  the  state — rather  than  the 
lower  federal — courts. 


I  have  heard  varlotis  arguments  contrary 
to  this  position,  but  find  none  of  them  Im- 
pressive. 

(a)  The  argument  advanced  by  Justice 
Story,  that  Article  m  requires  the  Congress 
to  vest  the  entire  quantum  of  federal  Ju- 
dicial power  In  federal  courts,  has  been  re- 
jected by  an  unbroken  line  of  Congressional 
and  Supreme  Court  precedents,  running  from 
the  time  of  the  first  Congress  to  the  present. 
It  not  longer  deserves  to  be  taken  seriously. 

(b)  It  Is  sometimes  argued  that,  notwith- 
standing the  clearly  expressed  plan  of  the 
Framers,  changing  circumstances  show  that 
lower  federal  courts  are  an  absolute  neces- 
sity and  that  we  should  therefore  override 
the  original  understanding  and  restrict  Con- 
gress' power.  The  argument  seems  to  me  to 
be  wholly  Illegitimate  and  without  authority 
Indeed  the  argument  refutes  Itself:  the  fact 
that  circumstances  are,  today,  different 
than  they  were  In  1789  with  respect  to  the 
need  for  and  role  of  lower  federal  courts, 
supports  the  wisdom  of  the  Framers'  com- 
promise rather  than  furnishing  an  excuse 
for  Its  abandonment. 

(c)  It  Is  sometimes  asserted  that  Con- 
press  does  not  have  the  authority  to  carve 
out  special  categories  of  cases  arising  under 
federal  law  and  remit  those  to  the  exclusive 
original  Jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts. 

It  Is  unclear  Just  why  this  Is  asserted  to  be 
so.  If  It  Is  asserted  that  this  "discriminates" 
against  a  certain  category  of  federal  right, 
the  answer  must  be  that  such  discrimina- 
tions— that  Is.  the  power  to  pick  and  choose 
among  different  categories  and  subject  mat- 
ters of  federal  cases — is  precisely  the  power 
that  Article  in  sought  to  grant.  Ultimately 
the  assertion  must  rest  on  the  notion  that 
there  Is  a  constitutional  right  as  such  to  liti- 
gate certain  categories  of  cases  in  the  lower 
federal  courts — a  notion  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  plainly  erroneous. 

(d)  A  somewhat  narrower  argument  Is  that 
If  It  Is  shown  that  Congress'  motive  In  re- 
quiring a  certain  category  of  case  to  be 
brought  In  the  exclusive  original  Jurisdiction 
of  the  state  courts  is  "hostility"  to  the  sub- 
stantive constitutional  right  in  question,  it 
can  be  struck  down.  But  I  do  not  understand 
how  such  a  rule  could  be  administered.  What 
would  be  an  adequate  indication  of  hostility? 
The  New  Deal  Congress.  In  1934  and  again 
In  1937.  moved  by  serious  reservations  about 
the  constitutional  doctrines  which  restricted 
the  states'  regulatory  and  taxing  authority 
under  the  Due  Process  Clause,  provided  that 
constitutional  suits  to  restrain  the  enforce- 
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that  a  correctly  drafted  statute 

nothing  more  than  provide  that 

tegory  of  case  or  controversy  arla- 

tho  Federal  Constitution  or  laws 

to  the  exclusive  original  Jurlsdlc- 

state  courts  is  valid,-  so  long  as  it 

reate   discriminations  which    the 

independently  prohibits  and  is 

Irrational    and    arbitrary.    More 

my    submission    Is    that    it    is 

thin  Congress'  power  to  determine 

categories  of  constitutional  Utl- 

In  the  first  Instance  be  brought 

courts,  subject  to  Supreme  Court 


th-.t 


end  [>rsement  < 


stress  that  the  fact  that  Congress 

to  do  something  is  not  an  argu- 

It   should    exercise    that    power. 

my  testimony  should  be  taken  to 

of  any  particular  proposal 

to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  lower 

Indeed,   my   general   view   is 

should   be  most  cautloxis   in 

ipeclal  Jurisdictional  rules  for  spe- 

te{  :orles   of   constitutional   litigation. 

me  that  such  statutes  are  danger- 

they  seem  to  be  premised  on  the 

argv^msnt   which   animates   those   who 

Congress  lacks  this  power — the 

that  state  courts  may  be  expected 

constitutional  rights  less  vlg- 

enlorcenient   than   the   lower   federal 


thiit 


fe  leral 


other  hand,  this  kind  of  Jurisdlc- 

e^ulatlon  is  quite  legitimate  if  It  is 

consc  entlous  Judgment  of  Congress  that 

cl  tegory  of  federal  constitutional  lit- 

rr  ay  benefit  from  the  special  insights 

st^te  courts  can  provide  into  matters 

closely  the  regulatory  and  polit- 

authdrlty  of  the  states.  And  I  stress  again 

with  which  I  started.  The  Constltu- 

latlvely  few  things  In  It  which  are 

leems  to  be  most  regrettable  that 


fuming  that  the  case  is  not  within 
Court's  original  Jurisdiction. 


law  professors  should  try  to  muddy  even 
such  clear  waters.  There  are  many  legitimate 
reasons  for  not  favoring  legislation  that  re- 
stricts the  power  of  the  lower  federal  courts 
to  adjudicate  abortion  cases,  or  apportion- 
ment cases,  or  some  other  category  of  cases. 
But  doubts  about  Congress'  power  to  enact 
these  statutes  is  not  one  of  them. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s.  S69 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  569,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  investment  tax  credit 
for  certein  soil  and  water  conservation 
expenditures. 

S.    604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  604,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Communicaticms  Act  of 
1934  to  provide  that  telephone  receivers 
may  not  be  sold  in  interstate  commerce 
unless  they  are  manufactured  in  a  man- 
ner which  permits  their  use  by  persons 
with  hearing  impairments. 

S.    807 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt>  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  807,  a  bill  to 
reform  the  laws  relating  to  the  provision 
of  Federal  assistance  in  order  to  simplify 
and  coordinate  the  management  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  and  require- 
ments, provide  assistance  recipients  with 
greater  flexibility,  and  minimize  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  and  adverse  eco- 
nomic impact  of  such  programs  and 
requirements. 

S.    1018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1018,  a 
bill  to  protect  and  conserve  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.     1348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1348.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
clarify  certain  requirements  which  apply 
to  mortgage  subsidy  bonds. 

S.    14S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1451,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  exemption  from 
tax  of  veterans'  organizations. 

S.     1479 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1479,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  exclude  from  the  income  of  an 
employee  certain  adoption  expenses  paid 
by  an  employer,  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  adoption  expenses  paid  by  an  individ- 
ual, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.     1498 

At  the  request  of  Mrs,  Kassebaum.  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 


(Mr.  Denton),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1498.  a  bill  to  establish 
an  office  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
drugs  for  diseases  and  conditions  of  low 
incidence. 

S,     1626 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr,  Bentsen)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1626,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  to  clarify  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  to  reform  and  improve  the 
regulation  of  oil  pipelines,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S,    1635 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten), 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr. 
Specter  )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1635,  a  bill  to  delay  the  application  of 
Revenue  Ruling  81-216  until  January  1 
1983. 

B.    1TS2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1752,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  to  increase  the  lending,  investment, 
and  operating  authority  of  Federal 
mutual  savings  banks. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   BSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  560  proposed  to  S.  1196,  an  original 
biU  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  devel<^- 
ment  and  security  assistance  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Peace  Corps  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982,  to  provide  authorities 
for  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
43— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
GRANTING  THE  STATUS  OF  PER- 
MANENT RESIDENCE  TO  CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Thurmond). 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
reported  the  following  original  concur- 
rent resolution ;  which  was  placed  on  the 
Calendar : 

S.  Con.  Res.  43 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress favors  the  suspension  of  deportation  in 
the  case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named.  In 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  suspended 
deportation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  244(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1254)  : 

A5-961-562.  Bluestein,  Nathan: 

A7-899-438,  Cemller,  Ivan: 

A12-613-969,  Lew.  Don  Hlng; 

A7-398-356.  Woo,  Yung  Ming: 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SrBCOMMmTE    ON    CRIMINAL    LAW 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Law  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  hold  a  hearing  at  10 
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a.m,  on  Friday,  October  23,  on  the  final 
report  of  the  Attorney  General's  Task 
Force  on  Violent  Crime.  The  session  will 
take  place  in  room  2228  of  the  Dirksen 
Building.  The  Attorney  General  will  be 
our  sole  witness.  For  further  information 
about  the  hearing,  please  call  Mike 
Klipper  at  224-5618. 

SUBCOMMrrXEE    ON     LABOR 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the  La- 
bor Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee  will  hold  3 
days  of  hearings  on  S.  1541,  the  Retire- 
ment Income  Incentives  and  Administra- 
tive Simplification  Act  of  1981.  on  No- 
vember 4.  9,  and  12  in  room  4232  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
hearing  on  November  4  will  begin  at 
9  a.m.— hearings  on  the  9th  and  12th 
will  begin  at  9:30.  Members  of  the  pub- 
lic wishing  to  testify  should  submit  a 
written  request  as  soon  as  possible.  Please 
note  the  change  in  date  from  November 
5  to  November  9. 


AUTHORITY  FOR   COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SDBCOMMrTTEE  ON  ENERCT,   NUCLEAR  PROLIFER- 
ATION,   AND    GOVERNMENT    PROCESSES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy.  Nuclear  ProUferation  and 
Government  Processes  of  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  October  22.  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  reclamation  of  surface  mine  prime 
farmlands. 

SELECT   COMMrrrXE    ON    INTELLIGENCE 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  October  22,  at  9:30  am., 
to  hold  a  business  meeting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  FAMILY  PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  have,  I  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  reaction  to  the  introduction 
by  Senator  Jepsen  of  the  Family  Protec- 
tion Act.  I  know  that  things  are  not  al- 
ways exactly  what  they  seem,  but  this 
is  ridiculous.  One  would  th  nk  Senator 
Jepsen  had  introduced  the  Family  De- 
struction Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Family  Protection  Act  introduced  by 
Senator  Laxalt  in  the  last  Congress.  I 
have  also  cosponsored  the  bill  this  year, 
and  I  want  to  assure  the  Senate  that  I 
am  not  trying  to  destroy  the  family. 

Actually,  the  response  to  the  Family 
Protection  Act  has  not  been  all  bad.  just 
mostly  bad.  Those  who  have  actually 
taken  the  time  to  s't  down  and  read  thfe 
bill,  or  to  talk  with  its  sponsor,  have 
come  to  the  appropriate  conr'us'on  that 
this  is  a  bill  designed  to  relieve  some  of 
the  pressures  on  families  that  govern- 
mental action  has  imposed  in  recent 
years. 


Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Family 
Protection  Act  have  already  been  adopt- 
ed into  law,  and  I  have  not  noticed  the 
foundations  of  the  Republic  crumbling. 
My  guess  is  that  the  rest  of  it  could  be 
adopted  without  any  harmful  effects, 
either, 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  making  the  same 
point  I  have  just  made:  That  those  who 
read  the  bill  discover  that  it  is  not  the 
plague  many  editorial  writers  assume  it 
is.  I  think  my  colleagues  will  profit  from 
this  column  written  by  Ian  Binnie,  a 
member  of  the  Des  Moines  School  Board. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Kind  Words  for  Family  Pbotection  Act 
(By  Ian  Blnnle) 

Senator  Roger  Jepsen's  Family  Protection 
Act  has  received  a  universally  bad  press,  but. 
considering  the  media's  love  affair  with  the 
now-discredited  liberal  intelligentsia,  this  Is 
hardly  surprising. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  act 
and  to  discuss  it  with  the  senator.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  Ita  critics  have  bothered  to  do 
likewise.  The  ones  who  claim  to  have  read  It. 
finding  little  In  It  that  any  normal  person 
would  object  to.  are  reduced  to  cautioning  us 
to  read  between  the  lines  (and  no  doubt  look 
under  the  bed)  to  find  the  wild-eyed  right- 
wingers  lurking  there. 

The  average  American  will  have  no  prob- 
lem defining  the  family  or  identifying  with 
it:  It  consists  of  parents,  children  and  sun- 
dry other  individuals  related  by  blood,  mar- 
riage or  adoption.  It  does  not  include  loose 
and  temporary  associations  whose  only  bond 
Is  the  economic  advantage  of  sharing  food 
stamps,  pad  and  pot. 

The  very  word  "family,"  of  course,  sets  up 
a  kneejerk  disapproval  reaction  In  the  rad- 
ical homosexual -feminist  coalition:  the  for- 
mer with  their  sterile  dead-end  relationships 
regard  the  family  with  a  mixture  of  envy  and 
hatred,  and  the  latter  regard  It  as  a  form  of 
slavery  for  women. 

The  act  doesn't  force  anything  on  anyone; 
much  of  it  simply  gets  the  federal  govern- 
ment out  of  areas  that  properly  belong  to  the 
states.  The  argument  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment must  act  whenever  the  states  won't 
is  the  argument  that  the  Tenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  was  designed  to  guard 
against. 

Requiring  that  the  parents  of  a  14-year- 
old  girl  be  consulted  before  she  is  given 
counseling  in  contraceptive  techniques  or 
abortion  doesn't  seem  unreasonable  to  those 
who  believe  that  parents  should  have  at  least 
some  say  in  their  children's  upbringing.  Al- 
lowing a  tax  break  for  those  who  keep  their 
elderly  parents  at  home  instead  of  shunting 
them  off  to  the  present-day  equivalent  of  the 
county  poor  farm  makes  both  economic  and 
humanitarian  sense. 

The  extra  tax  break  for  those  who  would 
now  like  to.  but  cannot  afford  to.  adopt  a 
banrilcapped.  older  or  bi-racial  child  could 
mean  a  good  life  for  some  children  who 
might  otherwise  never  have  a  decent  chance. 
Allowing  parents  to  set  up  a  limited  tax-free 
savings  fund  for  their  children's  education 
merely  extends  the  freedom  of  educational 
choice  now  available  only  to  the  rich. 

The  right  of  parents  to  have  some  say  in 
what  textbooks  their  children  use  cannot 
loTlcally  be  criticized  by  those  who  have 
demanded  and  received  the  right  to  censor 
textbooks  that  minorities  and  feminists  find 
offensive  to  them.  And  surely  no  liberal  who 
regards  a  career  as  the  right  of  every  woman 
ran  object  to  allowing  a  company  to  write 
off  the  rost  of  operating  a  day-care  center 
that  makes  that  career  possible. 

The    move    to    get    tax-supported    legal- 


services  attorneys  back  to  their  proper  Jobs 
and  out  ot  the  advocacy  business  is  timely. 
Outgoing  president  John  Adams  tried  to  per- 
petuate his  philosophy  of  government  and 
thwart  the  will  of  the  people  by  using  the 
courts,  which  he  bad  stacked  in  his  favor, 
to  oppose  the  programs  of  incoming  presi- 
dent Thomas  Jefferson.  Our  outgoing  liber- 
als, with  the  courts  and  the  bureaucracies 
stacked  in  their  favor,  are  trying  similar  tac- 
tics to  thwart  the  program  that  Ronald 
Reagan  campaigned  and  won  on. 

The  problem  of  prayer  in  schools,  which 
wasn't  a  problem  until  the  Supreme  Court 
made  it  one  with  its  rather  bizarre  inter- 
pretation of  the  First  Amendment.  Is  a  prob- 
lem that  simply  has  to  be  faK:ed.  and  the  act 
chooses  to  face  it  now.  In  any  event,  the 
Supreme  Court  will  have  to  recognize  sooner 
or  later  that  the  First  Amendment  not  only 
forbids  the  establishment  of  religion  but 
protects  the  free  exercise  of  it  as  well. 

The  act  does  not  attack  homosexuals,  but 
merely  requires  that  any  proselytizing  they 
do  be  done  at  their  own  expense,  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  federal  taxpayer.  The  $371.- 
000  spent  recently  to  relocate  Cuban  and 
Haitian  homosexuals  was  a  favor  granted 
to  no  other  special-interest  group. 

The  traditional  role  of  women  has  been 
denigrated  by  the  radical  feminist  move- 
ment: these  strident  viragos  have  trumpeted 
their  opinion  in  tax-supported  forums  that 
raising  children  is  degrading  and  that  only  a 
"career"  will  properly  "fulfill"  a  woman. 

That  it  is  always  a  "career"  and  not  Just  a 
Job  is  an  indication  of  the  upper-middle- 
class  elitism  of  this  well-dressed  movement. 
In  this  scenario,  women  are  to  trade  the  liv- 
ing room  for  the  operating  room  or  the 
courtroom,  not  the  factory  floor  or  other  less 
desirable  tasks  that  most  women  will  have 
to  accept,  as  do  most  men.  We  need  take  this 
grouD  seriously  only  when  Algner  and  Pap- 
pagallo  start  making  steel -toed  safety  shoes. 

What  are  the  chances  of  the  Family  Pro- 
tection Act's  passage?  Given  the  climate  of 
the  times,  they  have  to  be  rated  good  to  ex- 
cellent. Senator  Paul  Laxalt  (Rep..  Nev.)  Is 
the  co-sponsor,  which  usually  Indicates 
White  House  approval,  and  anyone  who 
underrates  that  fact  simply  hasn't  been  pay- 
!n°'  attention. 

But  the  ouestlon  mav  be  moot:  much  of 
what  is  in  the  act  probably  will  be  passed  in 
other  acts  before  the  Famllv  Protection  Act 
Itself  comes  un.  However,  the  act  is  valuable 
as  a  statement  of  principle  for  America's 
new  beginning.^ 


ACTION  NEEDED  ON  ACID  RAIN 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970  and  subseouent  revisions 
were  designed  to  protect  the  American 
people  from  air  pollution  that  jeooard- 
izes  their  health  and  welfare.  A  recent 
article  published  in  Chemical  and  Engi- 
neering News  provides  perhaps  the  most 
balanced  assessment  to  date  of  one  of 
the  most  serious  emerging  threats  to  that 
objective — acid  rain. 

The  evidence  is  rapidly  mountine  that 
acid  rain  presents  a  very  real  and  pres- 
ent danger.  Some  of  the  documented  ef- 
fects are  the  destruction  of  lakes  and 
streams  together  with  the  wildlife  asso- 
ciated with  these  natural  resources.  Even 
more  alarming  is  the  fact  that  acid  rain 
may  pose  direct  human  health  hazards 
by  leaching  toxic  metals  into  drinking 
water  supplies. 

Studies  of  the  causes  of  acid  rain, 
m'-ke  it  increasingly  apparent  that  man- 
made  sources  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  are  the  chief  causes  of  the 
increasing  acidity  of  precipitation.  This 
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Is  particularly  true  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  land  Canada. 
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weeic  I  joined  Senator  Mftchell. 


and  others  of  our  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing S.  1706,  the  Acid  Deposition  Con- 
trol Alt.  to  address  this  problem.  This 
legislal  ion  is  essential  if  we  are  to  avoid 
increasing  economic  losses  and  irrevers- 
ible environmental  degradation  already 
being  « xperlenced  in  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  even  more  se- 
verely n  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 

Ms.  1  jois  R.  Ember's  Chemical  and  En- 
glneeriag  News  article  provides  a  com- 
prehen  sive  and  balanced  overview  of  the 
issues  and  controversies  surrounding  the 
acid  rt  in  phenomenon.  I  strongly  urge 
my  col  eagues  to  read  her  article  as  they 
considtr  S.  1706  and  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Eirtlcle  follows: 
Acn>  I^LLtrTANTS :   Hitchhikers  Ride  the 
Wind 
(By  Lois  B.  Ember) 
It   has   been   called   an   "eco- 
1  lolocaust."  In  the  U.S.,  Office  of  Man- 
&  Budget  director  David  Stockman 
denied  its  existence.  Canadians  are  con- 
hat  their  major  Industries — fisheries 
may  be  devastated  by  the  acid 
Midwestern  coal  miners  fear  the 
;helr  Jobs.  Acid  rain  may  not  be  the 
lif portant  environmental  Issue  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  buildup  may 
Intractable  problem — but  It  un- 
qualifies as  the  most  emotional. 
Is   bearing  down   on   the   US,    to 
those  pollutants  that  cross  the  bor- 
the   winds  and  rain  down  on  the 
s  as  acids  without  Unking  the  prob- 
}ther  Issues  sucn  as  energy  exports, 
is  trying  to  appease  the  Canadians 
legislating,  buying  time  to  under- 
problem   before   it  regulates, 
in  this  high-rolling  political  game 
economies  and  social  well-being  of 
nations.    The    chips    are    lakes    and 
life,     forests,     agricultural     lands, 
buildings,    cars,    and    perhaps 
In   the  balance  is  the  risk  of 
damage  or  economic  disaster    or 
Aiid   while   the   dice   are  rolling,   acid 
bl  tter  potion  of  scientific  conundrums 
pof tlcal  quandaries   has   the  corrosive 
to    rent    the    federation— pitting 
agkinst  state  or  region  against  region — 
lever  the  long-standing  alliance  be- 
e  U.S.  and  Canada. 
sh4rt.  acid  rain  may  well  be  the  catchy 
term  for  the  environmental  par- 
our   times.   It   is   the   result  of  a 
fix:  Tall  stacks,  built  to  eject 
high  into  the  atmosphere  where 
cotid  hitch  rides  on  prevailing  winds. 
l4cal  air  pollution  problems  but  failed 
one  of  Newton's  laws — what  goes 
come   down.    Local    air   pollution 
became   regional   ones.   So   for  all 
tectinologlcal  cleveniess.  we  may  be  be- 
lervants  rather  than  masters  of  tech- 
varns  San  Diego  University  biologist 
Clark. 

t   or   master   aside,   acid    rain    also 

two    other     modem     dilemmas. 

basic   conflict   between   the   need 

quickly   to   ameliorate   a   prob- 

the  need  to  gather  enough  scientific 

to    resoond    responsibly.    The 

at  pollution  Is  often  the  by-prod- 

s^me  action  t>eneflclal  to  society  and 

of  pollution  must  compete  with  the 

lontroUing  it. 

ts    brethren    Issues,    global    carbon 

>ulldup  and  stratospheric  ozone  loss. 

recognizes    no   state   or   national 

.  As  such,  it  becomes  a  unlfvlng 

that    defines    the    global    village. 
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Canada's  Governor  General  Edward  Schreyer 
reminded  President  Ronald  Reagan  of  this 
on  Reagan's  visit  to  Canada  In  March.  "If 
this  Is  the  era  of  the  global  village,"  Schreyer 
said,  "then  welcome  to  the  house  next  door." 

He  might  also  have  pointed  out  that  the 
shared  airshed  between  Canada  and  the  U.S. 
is  a  village  commons  that  can't  be  "over- 
grazed "  lest,  in  biologist  Garret  Hardin's 
words,  "the  tragedy  of  the  commons"  be- 
sets both  nations. 

In  this  instance,  the  commons  is  being 
overburdened  with  the  byproducts  of  In- 
dustrial activity,  electric  power  generation, 
and  transportation.  Sulfur  dioxide  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  spewed  from  these  sources  are 
further  oxidized  In  the  atmosphere.  If  they 
fall  back  to  Earth  near  the  source  as  dry 
gases  or  particles,  a  small  percentage  will 
later  combine  with  precipitation  to  form 
acids.  But,  if  they  are  sent  aloft  through  tall 
stacks  they  can  travel  the  prevailing  west- 
erly winds  for  hundreds  of  miles  over  a 
period  of  several  days.  During  this  travel 
they  can  be  transformed  chemically  into 
sulfuric  and  nitric  acids  that  are  scavenged 
by  precipitation  and  fall  on  leaves,  soils, 
lakes,  and  man-made  objects  as  rain,  snow, 
sleet,  and  fog.  Both  dry  and  wet  deposition 
are  colloquially  lumped  together  as  "acid 
rain." 

How  the  acid  precursors  are  chemically 
"processed"  is  poorly  understood.  But  the 
classical  photo-chemical  gas-phase  reaction 
between  sulfur  dioxide  or  nitrogen  oxides 
and  the  hydroxyl  radical  is  now  believed  to 
play  a  less  dominant  role.  More  important, 
some  scientists  believe.  Is  the  processing  fac- 
tory residing  in  the  clouds:  tantalizing  hints 
from  field  experiments  point  to  hydrogen 
peroxide  or  another  oxidant  as  the  processor 
that  manages  the  rate  of  conversion  of  pre- 
cursor to  acid. 

Whatever  the  transformation  mechanisms 
may  be.  acid  rain  with  a  pH  of  3  to  4  is  fall- 
ing over  the  eastern  U.S.  and  southeastern 
Canada.  Florida  and  the  Carollnas  report 
acid  rain.  The  sensitive  Boundary  Waters 
Wilderness  Area  of  Minnesota  is  receiving 
an  acid  onslaught  from  both  the  U.S.  and 
Ontario.  Isolated  spots  In  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, and  British  Columbia  are  measuring 
precipitation  at  pH  levels  below  5.6,  the  con- 
ventional cutoff  between  acid  and  alkaline 
precipitation  (pH  5.6  Is  the  value  of  atmos- 
pheric carbon  dioxide  dissolved  in  water). 
And  in  1980,  scientists  from  the  University 
of  Colorado  reported  "unexpectedly  low  pH 
values"  of  precipitation  collected  in  the 
Como  Creek  watershed,  high  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  4  miles  east  of  the  Continental 
Divide.  More  recently,  acid  fog  with  a  pH 
of  3  has  been  recorded  in  Los  Anxeles. 

In  contrast  to  the  composition  of  acid 
rain  falling  in  the  eastern  VS.  and  Canada, 
the  precipitation  falling  at  Como  Creek  ap- 
pears to  be  dominated  by  nitric  acid.  In  the 
East,  sulfuric  acid,  by  a  factor  of  two,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  main  component  of  acid 
rain. 

Although  there  are  natural  sources  of 
acid — lightning,  volcanic  eruptions,  anaero- 
bic decomposition  of  organic  matter,  air- 
borne sea  aaix,  sprays — most  scientists  would 
agree  that  the  acid  rain  falling  on  Scandi- 
navia, the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  possibly  Japan 
and  China  traces  its  origin  to  the  combus- 
tion of  fossil  fuels. 

In  North  America,  a  whopping  80%  of  sul- 
fur pollution  is  generated  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  mainly  in  pockets  concentrate 
ELTOund  Sudbury  Ont.,  smelting  facilities, 
and  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley — Illinois,  In- 
diana. Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky — where  high-sulfur  coal  is 
burned  lairgely  unchecked  in  large  powrr 
plants.  Two  thirds  of  the  sulfur  dioxide  gen- 
erated in  the  U.S.  comes  from  thermal  power 
generation,  but  industrial  sources  contribute 
a  hefty  share.  In  Canada,  smelters  are  re- 


sponsible for  40%  of  the  sulfur  dioxide  pro- 
duced. Transportation  U  the  mam  source  of 
man-made  nitrogen  oxides  In  both  countries. 

The  airshed  shared  by  the  U.S.  and  Can- 
ada Is  a  two-way  corridor  carrying  pollu- 
tants in  both  directions,  but  not  equally.  In 
a  point  research  effort.  U.S.  and  Canadian 
scientists  have  determined  that  the  net  flux 
of  sulfur  compounds,  the  precursors  to  the 
dominant  component  of  "eastern"  acid  rain, 
Is  from  south  to  north.  In  fact,  Canada 
claims  that  60%  of  Its  acid  rain  originates  m 
the  Ohio  River  Valley,  and  that  it  sends  back 
only  10  to  16%  of  the  sulfur  compotinds  con- 
tributing to  acidity  in  the  UjS. 

No  matter  tha  extent  of  contribution,  the 
prevaUlng  winds  carry  the  acid  pollutants 
to  areas  In  both  countries  least  able  to  buf- 
fer them.  The  soils  In  the  Adlrondacks.  Nova 
Scotia,  Quebec,  and  Ontario  are  thin  and  low 
In  alkalinity.  The  acidity  that  would  be  re- 
moved In  well-buffered  soils  U.  In  these  thin 
soils,  allowed  to  percolate  down  to  ground- 
water or  to  run  off  directly  into  lakes  and 
streams  essentially  unneutrallzed.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  chemistry  and  biology  of  the  af- 
fected soils,  vegeution,  and  waters  are  al- 
tered considerably. 

The  Scandinavians  were  the  first  to  mase 
the  connection  between  fossil  fuel  combus- 
tion and  atmospheric  acidity.  In  the  mld- 
1950's  they  set  up  a  monitoring  network 
across  northern  Europe.  After  16  years  of 
measuring  for  sulfates  and  nitrates  they 
noticed  a  "dramatic  change"  in  the  composi- 
tion of  preclpiutlon,  explains  Hennlng 
Rodhe  of  the  University  of  Stockholm. 

Winds  sweeping  over  the  industrialized 
areas  of  England  and  the  Ruhr  Valley  of 
West  Germany  picked  up  and  processed  the 
acid  precursors,  only  to  dump  them  uncere- 
moniously on  vulnerable  mountain  lakes  and 
and  streams  in  southern  Norway  and  Sweden 
"Sulfate  levels  were  going  up  and  acid- 
ity was  Increasing."  Rodhe  says.  At  the 
same  time,  fish  populations  in  tho«ie 
affected  waters  were  declining.  In  1959 
Norwegian  fisheries  inspector  A.  Dannevig 
linked  the  two  phenomena.  Ten  years  later 
Swedish  scientist  Svante  Oden  charted  the 
spi-ead  of  acidity  in  northern  Europe 

Taking  their  cue  from  the  Scandinavians 
American  scientists  Gene  Likens  P  H 
Borman.  and  C.  V.  Cogblll.  over  a  period  of 
several  years  in  the  early  i970-s,  legitimized 
acid  rain  as  an  Issue  worthy  of  study  In  the 
US.  Using  the  meager  data  available  for  the 
periods  1954-65  and  1972-73,  they  mapped 
what  they  believed  to  be  increasing  and 
spreading  acidity.  Prom  a  central  core  encom- 
passing the  Northeast  and  parts  of  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  they  mapped  the  spread  of 
acidity  south  toward  Florida,  west  toward 
Illinois,  and  north  into  Canada. 

However,  the  marked  Increase  in  acidity 
(from  pH  56  to  about  45)  from  1955  to 
1973  noted  by  Likens  and  associates  may  be 
more  apparent  than  real,  claim  scientists 
from  the  coal  and  utility  industries  They 
cite  the  work  of  Richard  Semonlon  of  the 
Illinois  State  Water  Survey. 

Semonlon  contends  that  the  higher  pH 
values  recorded  or  calculated  for  the  mld- 
1950's  were  due  to  alkaline  agents  and  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  kicked  up  by  the  dust 
storms  of  the  drought-ravaged  Northeast 
Midwest.  When  Semonin  substituted  more 
•normal"  alkaline  levels  for  the  1956-66  data 
he  found  hot  spots  of  pH  levels  ranging  from 
4  3  to  5.0  all  across  the  US. 

More  recent  precipitation  data  coming 
from   two  national   networks    (the  National 

Atmospheric    Deposition    Program NADP— 

and  the  Multlstate  Atmospheric  Power  Pro- 
duction Pollution  Study— MAP3S— and  the 
Canadian  Network  for  Sampling  Precipita- 
tion confirm  Likens  and  his  colleagues'  find- 
ing of  expanding  areas  of  high  acidity  (pH 
4  5  or  lower),  if  not  a  trend  for  increasing 
acidity  Says  Likens:  "People  are  quibbling 
about   this  and   that,  but  the  fact  is  acid 
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ram  Is  falltog  and  at  very  high  ooncentra- 
Uons  in  the  eastern  U.S.  and  Canada.  That 
area  has  Increased  In  size  rather  dramati- 
cally since  1955:  and  we  have  confirmation 
that  about  1930,  the  rain  was  not  acid  in  the 
U.S."  Nor  was  precipitation  acid  before  the 
industrial  revolution.  Arctic  snows  that  fell 
around  1800  and  were  preserved  as  ice  In 
glaciers  are  generally  above  pH  5  6.  The  pH 
of  ice  cores  from  Greenland  range  even 
higher,  from  pH  6  to  7.6. 

Yet  there  are  disturbing,  unresolved  prob- 
lems that  make  It  difficult  even  to  know 
what  the  true  pH  of  "pure  "  rain  ought  to  be. 
although  some  scientists  believe  it  to  be  far 
below  5.6.  Why.  for  example,  are  National 
Oceanographlc  &  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion scientists  finding  acidic  precipitation 
ipH  4.7)  in  remote  oceanic  areas  of  the 
world?  Are  the  sources  natural  emissions  of 
reduced  sulfur  compounds  from  the  ocean? 
Or  are  the  sulfates  Imported  over  long  dis- 
tances from  industrialized  centers  of  the 
world? 

Why  is  there  no  strong  trend  In  acidity 
evident  even  at  the  longest  (17  years)  con- 
tinuously operating  monitoring  station  in 
the  US.  at  Hubbard  Brook  Experimental 
Forest  in  the  White  Mountains  of  Vermont? 
•This  is  bothersome."  says  atmospheric 
chemist  Ralph  Cicerone  of  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Atmospheric  Research,  "because  emis- 
sions of  gaseous  pollutants  in  the  area  to  the 
west  and  south  of  Hubbard  Brook,  pollutants 
that  feed  the  precipitation  at  Hubbard 
Brook,  have  Increased,  though  no<t  dras- 
tically." 'Yet  this  increase  Is  not  reflected  in 
Increased  acidity  as  monitored  at  that  site. 

Other  questions  also  go  unanswered.  Why 
Is  there  a  shift  In  dominance  of  acidity  from 
sulfuric  acid  to  nitric  acid?  Is  it  the  result  of 
changing  source-emission  patterns  or  source 
controls?  Or  Is  It.  asks  Cicerone,  the  result 
of  some  complicated,  poorly  understood,  non- 
linear chemical  reactions?  More  sulfuric  acid 
forms  in  summer  than  in  winter,  yet  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  remain  fairly  constant 
throughout  the  year.  Can  this  fluctuation  be 
explained  by  the  same  nonlinear  reactions? 
Probably,  but  nobody  knows  for  certain. 

If  there  are  so  many  unanswered  scientific 
questions,  why  is  there  a  clamor  for  regulat- 
Ir.g  the  souices  of  add  precursors?  Quite 
simply,  damage  reports  on  fragile  ecosystems 
In  the  Adirondacks,  in  southern  Ontario,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  along  the  Minnesota-On- 
tario border  In  the  Boundary  Waters  Wilder- 
ness Area  are  mounting. 

Every  environmental  hazard  has  its  own 
biological  monitor.  Canaries  carried  into 
mines  warned  miners  of  the  presence  of 
deadly  but  odorless  methane  gas.  Dead  fish 
may  be  the  biological  monitors  for  acid  rain. 
In  1975.  Cornell  University  scientists  sur- 
veyed 214  high-altitude  Adirondack  lakes. 
Eighty-two  of  these  were  devoid  of  fish:  51  ^7 
had  a  pH  of  5  or  less,  a  value  critical  to  the 
survival  of  fish.  In  contrast,  in  the  1930's 
only  4'';  of  the  lakes  supposedly  had  a  pH 
below  5. 

According  to  aquatic  biologist  Martin 
Pfelffer.  there  are  some  2877  lakes  and  ponds 
in  Adirondack  Park.  Since  1975.  h?  and  his 
coworkers  at  the  N.Y.  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Con.servatlon  (DEC)  have  sur- 
veyed 849  lakes.  They  found  that  26'~r  were 
"critically  acidified  below  pH  5."  More  pre- 
cisely. 264  lakes  and  ponds,  totaling  some 
1 1 ,000  acres,  have  a  pH  of  less  than  5  and  are 
incapable  of  supporting  any  viable  sport  fish. 
An  additional  256  lakes  and  ponds,  totaling 
some  63.000  acres,  ""are  In  danger  of  reaching 
a  critical  level  of  acidity"  for  fish,  says 
Robert  P.  Cross,  press  aide  to  DEC  com- 
missioner Robert  F.  Flawjke. 

New  York  has  been  adding  calcium  com- 
pounds to  lakes — a  short-lived  corrective 
mea.sure  -since  1959.  Because  of  cost,  the 
program  has  shrunk  over  the  years.  Today. 
Pfelffer  says,  only  six  or  seven  lakes — about 


2C0  acres — are  limed  to  protect  Important 
native  straim  of  brook  trout  or  to  provide 
fishing  ai  campsites  frequented  by  tourists. 
Pfelffer  is  now  determining  the  effectlvenesa 
of  the  liming  treatment.  TnU  July  his  group 
collected  water  samples  from  previously 
limed  waters.  In  general,  their  preliminary 
findings  show  liming  to  be  effective,  that  is. 
able  to  maintain  the  pH  at  a  level  viable  for 
fish  for  two  to  three  years. 

Like  New  York's  DEC.  Canada's  Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment  and  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Environment  also  have  kept  a 
fish  death  watch.  They  report  that  more 
than  140  lakes  are  so  acidified  that  no  fish 
swim  in  them.  A  staggering  48.500  additional 
lakes  are  threatened  and  could  be  Ashless  In 
■^  decade  it  no  action  is  taken  to  reduce  emis- 
sions soon.  To  the  east,  nine  rivers  in  Nova 
Scotia,  once  teeming  with  salmon,  now  have 
a  pH  below  4,7  and  are  barren.  Eleven  more 
rivers  are  threatened. 

Lakes  in  Minnesota  also  are  being  ravaged 
by  acid.  The  Minnesota  Pollution  Control 
Agency  has  just  completed  a  two-year  survey 
of  17o  lakes.  It  reports  that  the  lakes  show 
a  decrease  in  alkalinity  that  correlates  with 
the  history  of  acid  precipitation  in  the 
state.  The  agency  expects  the  most  sensitive 
lakes  to  go  acid  within  this  decade.  Alan 
Watson,  chairman  of  the  environmental 
group.  Friends  of  the  Boundary  Waters 
Wilderness,  says  87  of  those  175  lakes  sur- 
veyed are  in  the  1  million  acre  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area,  and  "83  percent  of  these 
lakes  are  classified  as  susceptible.  Their  buf- 
fering cap£u^lty  is  close  to  being  over- 
whelmed "  This  confirms  the  1979  findings  of 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  scientist 
Gary  E,  Glass. 

Though  widely  dispersed,  the  sensitive 
lake  regions  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  share  a 
conunan  geological  history.  In  the  last  Ice 
Age.  250  million  years  ago,  the  continent  was 
glaciated.  As  the  glaciers  moved  southward 
they  scraped  away  the  surface,  hollowing  out 
basins  and  pushing  around  soils.  In  the  end, 
a  random,  thin  mixture  of  soils  with  differ- 
ent buffering  capacities  was  laid  down. 
Today,  adjacent  watersheds  may  possess  dif- 
ferent abilities  to  buffer  acidity,  although 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Environment  Ilmnolog- 
1st  Tom  Brydges  says  "only  a  little  bit  of  al- 
kalinity in  the  watershed  is  needed  to  neu- 
tralize the  small  amount  of  acid  falling  in 
precipitation" 

It  is  the  soils  in  the  watershed  that  neu- 
tralize more  than  90  percent  of  the  acid 
in  precipitation.  Only  a  small  amount  of 
acid  ever  gets  to  the  surface  waters  directly, 
and  that  usually  occurs  during  the  spring 
when  the  accumulated  snow  melts,  flushes 
rapidly  into  lakes  and  streams,  and  tempo- 
rarily overcomes  the  buffering  capacity  of 
these  waters. 

The  acid  in  rain  is  neutralized  by  dissolv- 
ing and  mobilizing  metals  from  the  soil. 
Among  the  metals  mobilized  is  aluminum, 
which,  in  combination  with  high  acidity,  is 
toxic  to  fish.  During  snow  melt,  the  mobil- 
ised aluminum  is  carried  with  the  runoff  to 
the  surface  water. 

Carl  L.  Schofleld  of  Cornell  University, 
who  along  with  colleagues  climbed  the 
Adirondacks  In  1975  to  test  the  waters  of  the 
lakes  nestled  in  the  high  peaks,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  note  the  one-two  punch  packed 
hv  acidified  (<pH  5)  freshwaters  contalnlnp^ 
high  concentrations  of  aluminum.  He  also 
found  that  aluminum  leached  by  organic 
acids — those  found  in  naturally  occurring 
acid  bog  lakes — is  comnlexed  In  a  form  that 
is  not  toxic  to  fish.  Since  his  finding.  Ca- 
nadians have  documented  the  lethality  of 
the  combination  to  several  s-iecles  of  inver- 
tebrates. 2ooplankton.  and  aquatic  Insects. 
Likens  grouo  at  Hubbard  Brook  Is  finding 
.similar  effects  on  aquatic  invertebrates. 

While  acid  rain  is  mobilizing  from  the 
soil  aluminum,  which  now  also  can  be  taken 


up  by  plant  roots,  it  ts  also  stripping  the 
soil  of  the  valuable  nutrients  calcium,  mag- 
nesium sodium,  and  potassium.  Nitrogen- 
fixing  bacteria,  which  live  in  harmony  with 
certain  legumes,  are  slain  by  increasing  acid- 
ity. Other  microorganisms  that  thrive  on  or- 
ganic litter  and  humus  also  are  killed  by 
high  acidity:  with  their  deaths,  the  soil  ts 
deprived  of  an  Important  source  of  nitrog- 
enous nutrients.  Some  of  this  loss,  however, 
can  be  made  up  by  the  sulfates,  nitrates,  and 
ammonia  in  acid  rain  Itself,  which  are  re- 
quired nutrients. 

Because  of  the  fertilizing  benefits  of  the 
acids,  some  crops  actually  thrive  In  a  rain 
bath  of  acid,  and  the  harmful  long-term 
effects  that  acid  rain  may  have  on  forests 
now  may  be  masked  by  this  short-term  shot 
of  nutrients.  The  few  simulated  studies  on 
crops  that  have  been  earned  out  by  EPA  un- 
der unnaturally  high  doses  of  acidity  are  In- 
conclusive. Dnd  little  field  work  exists.  Under 
these  artificial  conditions  yields  of  radish, 
beet,  carrot,  and  broccoli  were  reduced.  Acid 
loving  plants  like  tomatoes  thrived  Foliage 
of  spinach  and  lettuce  was  damaged  and 
therefore  unmarketable,  although  the  yield 
was  unaffected. 

Spruce,  pine,  aspen,  and  birch  are  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  enhanced  acidity.  The 
protective  waxy  surfaces  of  leaves  can  be 
stripped,  leaving  the  tree  vulnerable  to 
drought  and  disease:  root  systems  of  toxic 
metals  such  as  aluminum  and  perhaps 
i.-nanganese:  and  transpiration,  photosyn- 
thesis and  seed  germination  can  be  inhib- 
ited. 

Acid  rain,  however,  is  Just  one  of  a  variety 
of  stresses  affecting  forest  ecosystems.  Ozone, 
sulfur  dioxide,  nutrient  availability,  drought 
and  heavy  metals  also  "impinge  simultane- 
ously on  the  system."  Likens  explains.  "For 
whatever  reason."  Likens  says,  ••the  forests 
In  New  England  appear  to  be  rather  un- 
healthy today." 

Canadians  are  especially  concerned  about 
their  forests-^thelr  number  one  industry. 
In  eastern  Canada  alone  where  the  soil  Is 
acid.  thin,  and  highly  susceptible  to  acid 
de-!Osition.  t>:e  forest  Industry  is  worth  $4 
billion  annually  and  employs  thousands  of 
people.  In  ail  of  Canada,  the  forest  indus- 
try employs  nbout  300.000  peoole.  and  prod- 
uct exports  amounted  to  tll.5  billion  in 
1980 

Domtar  Inc..  the  largest  forest  products 
firm  in  Canada,  sent  George  H.  Tomllnson  to 
West  Germany  to  review  the  work  of  Ber- 
nard Ulrich  and  coworkers.  For  the  past  15 
years.  Ulrich's  group  has  been  studying  beech 
and  spruce  forests  on  Soiling  Plateau,  down- 
wind of  West  Germany's  steel  and  industrial 
heartland.  The  West  German  group  has 
noted  serious  changes  In  soil  chemistry  be- 
lieved to  be  triggered  by  acid  rain.  These 
changes  are  reflected  in  the  serious  degrada- 
tion of  the  beech  and  spruce  forests.  The 
condition  of  the  beech  forest  is  so  serious 
that  no  palliative  measure,  including  liming, 
is  expected  to  save  It. 

Tomllnson  reports  that  the  West  German 
group  found  that  forests  act  as  acid  con- 
centrators: Acid  reaching  the  forest  floor 
annually  is  two  (beech)  to  four  (spruce) 
times  the  acid  in  the  rain  entering  the  for- 
est canopy.  This  Is  so  because  foliage  and 
bark  capture  and  oxidize  sulfur  dioxide  pres- 
ent In  the  atmosphere  in  very  low  concen- 
trations ( dry  deposition ) .  The  resulting  acid 
is  then  added  to  the  acid  aerosols  (very  small 
acid  particles)  already  deposited  in  the  can- 
opy from  the  air.  When  It  rains  both  these 
acid  sources  are  cleansed  from  the  trees 
and  fall  to  the  forest  floor. 

The  increased  acid  input  has  slowed  the 
breakaown  of  humus,  and  carbon  and  nitro- 
gen stores  in  the  soil  are  Increasing.  The 
increased  nitrogen  In  the  soil  undergoes 
additional  reactions  that  generate  more 
acid,  further  stressing  the  trees,  mainly  by 
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inorganic  altimlnum  Into  the  so- 
solution.  This  aluminum  is  toxic 
ne  roots  In  the  soil's  mineral  layer 
are   damaged.   The   trees   survive 
they   are   severely   stressed   because 
rootlets  in  the  humus  layer  above 
affected    by    the   organically   com- 
uminum  at  that  soil  level.  Although 
ultimate  survival  Is  in  doubt,  the 
group  recommends  liming  as 
measure  to  rectify  damage  done 
^Itered  soil  chemistries. 
Scandinavians,  who  have  been  mon- 
ihe  effects  of  acid  rain  longer  than 
•Ise,  have  yet  to  discern  a  decrease 
of  their  forests.  Ame  Tollan 
Norwegian   Institute   for  Water  Re- 
( ,nd  one  of  the  authors  of  a  final  re- 
eight-year-long  government-spon- 
of  acid  rain's  effect  on  forest  and 
There  appears  to  be  no  serious 
in  forest  growth  because  of  the  in- 
nltrogen  deposition  accompanying 
We  are   finding   an   in- 
eachlng  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
I  oils,  but  at  present  the  fertilizing 
acid  rain  are  dominant." 
Andersson.  coordinator  of  Sweden's 
on  acid  rain's  effects  on  soils,  for- 
water.  explains  that  "75  percent  of 
needed  by  forests  comes  from  the 
soil  organisms."  Laboratory  studies 
increased  acidity  kills  these  mlcro- 
"Over  the  long  term  we  ought  to 
in  forest  productivity  due  to 
In  organisms  releasing  nltro- 
soU.  We  can't  see  this  yet."  An- 
says. 
Norwegian  report  makes  clear  beyond 
:hat  precipitation  In  southern  Scan- 
las  become  more  acidic  as  a  result 
transport  of  pollutants,   and 
oxides  are  contributing  an  ever  In- 
portlon    to    this    acidity.    Because 
n  forms  when  air  masses  rise  and 
mountainous  area  of  southern  Nor- 
been  particularly  affected.  Here,  all 
an  area  of  13.000  sq  km  are  Ashless. 
I  ddltlonal  20.000-sq-km  area  has  se- 
cepressed    fish    populations.    Tollan 
mobilization   of   aluminum   from 
iicld  water  Is  cited  as  a  major  factor 
rqduced  fish  populations.  How  altered 
patterns    may    contribute    to    In- 
iLCldiflcation  and  reduced  fish  stocks 
1  trifled  in  the  Norwegian  study.  Nor 
:iealth  effects  directly  attributed  to 
although  the  fear  is  that  acidl- 
water   could   leach    the   toxic 
from  pipes  delivering  the  water 
Andersson   reports   that  children 
along    the    southwest    coast    of 
which  receive  the  highest  input  of 
have    contracted     diarrhea 
copper    levels    in    the    drinking 
also  reports  that  fish  in  some  lakes 
irea   have   been   declared   unfit   for 
c  snsumptlon  because  of  high  mercury 
There  also  is  speculation  that  cer- 
of  aluminum  and  other 
drinking  water  may  be  related  to 
of    mental    disorders,    and    that 
acid  sulfate  aerosols  may  result  In 
and  cardiac  problems. 
Canadian  scientists  came  late  to 
em — the  first  recognition  that  acid 
falling  on  the  U.S.  was  by  Likens 
in  1970 — but  they  are  making 
time.  Acid  rain  Is  a  growth  In- 
Every   year   there   are   more   funds, 
more   scientific   reports   and 
in  magazines  and  newspapers, 
an  scientist  facetiously  suggests 
may   be   stressed   more   by   the 
for  paper  for  reports  and  articles 
I  dd  from  the  sky. 

activities  abound  In  all  sectors — 

state,   and   provincial   governments. 

lies,    and    private    industries.    With 
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on  Transboundary  Air  Pollution  last  Au- 
gust— the  first  step  In  negotiating  an  air 
quality  treaty — five  Joint  U.S. -Canadian  re- 
search groups  are  now  assessing  the  current 
state  of  knowledge. 

Canada  will  spend  Ml  million  (Canadian) 
over  a  four-year  period  on  a  coordinated 
federal  effort:  Ontario  alone  spends  about 
$5  million  ( Canadian )  a  year  on  a  vsist  array 
of  atmospheric  chemistry  and  ecological 
effects  studies.  President  Reagan's  budget  for 
fiscal  1982  calls  for  a  75%  increase  In  funds 
from  ti2  million  last  year  to  about  $20 
million  in  1982  for  the  coordinated  federal 
effort  mandated  under  the  Acid  Precipita- 
tion Act  of  1980  (Title  vn  of  the  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1980).  Since  1977,  the  Elec- 
tric Power  Research  Institute,  the  research 
arm  of  the  electric  utility  industry,  has  spent 
$14.5  million — the  single  largest  research 
effort  on  the  continent,  says  EPRI's  Ralph 
Perhac. 

EPRI's  universe  of  research  Includes  trans- 
port, triinsformatlon,  and  deposition  studies, 
ecological  effects  efforts,  and  even  projects  to 
develop  hardware  to  collect  dry  deposited 
acids,  which  Is  a  very  weak  link  in  under- 
standing the  acid  rain  problem.  Perhaps  the 
Institute's  best-known  effort  Is  Its  three-lake 
study  In  the  Adlrondacks.  With  EPRI  fund- 
ing ($5  5  million),  six  universities.  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory,  and  the  U.S. 
Oeologlcaa  Survey  have  been  conducting 
"calibrated  watershed"  studies  on  three 
neighboring  watersheds,  each  having  Its  own 
lake.  Similar  to  the  work  coordinated  by 
Tom  Brydges  in  Ontario,  the  EPRI  effort  is 
measuring  every  chemical  moiety  entering 
and  leaving  the  watersheds. 

Although  carved  out  of  the  same  low-cal- 
cium, low-buffering  granite  bedrock,  and  re- 
ceiving the  same  atmospheric  acid  onslaught. 
one  lake  Is  very  acidic,  one  Is  "moderately 
acidic  "  (pH  5.5  to  7.0),  and  the  third  Is  not 
acidic  (pH  7».  EPRI  ask  why. 

Brydges  explains  that  the  glaciers  impar- 
tially and  haphazardly  laid  down  soils,  so 
that  although  a  whole  region  may  be  low  in 
alkaline  agents,  one  small  area  may  in  fact 
have  a  better  buffering  capacity  than  an- 
other nearby.  Also,  depth  cf  soil  and  soil 
compaction  may  not  be  the  same  from  one 
area  to  the  next.  Preliminary  data  Indicate 
that  Brydges  is  correct. 

Indeed,  the  depth  and  competition  of  the 
soli  around  the  three  lakes  differ.  EPRI's 
director  of  ecological  programs  Robert  W. 
Brocksen  says  that  the  residence  time  of 
acids  in  the  soil  appears  to  b3  an  Important 
factor  in  determining  the  acidity  of  the  sur- 
face waters.  Loosely  packed  soils  allow  the 
acid  precipitation  to  percolate  slowly,  the 
modifying  effect  of  the  soils  Is  enhanced,  and 
less  acid  eventually  reaches  the  surface  wa- 
ters. He  also  notes  that  the  Increased  acidity 
during  snow  melt  Is  confined  to  the  top  2  to 
3  meters  of  the  lakes. 

In  an  effort  to  understand  how  acid  rain 
is  formed  and  what  is  deposited  in  lakes,  for 
example.  BTA  and  the  Department  of  Energy 
sponsored  the  largest,  most  comprehensive 
although  inexpensive  (about  $100,000)  set  of 
studies  on  acid  rain.  Known  as  OSCAR  (Oxi- 
dation St  Scavenging  Characteristics  of  April 
Rain) .  100  researchers  from  six  U.S.  universi- 
ties, several  national  laboratories.  Environ- 
ment Canada,  and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Environment  converged  on  the  Midwest, 
downwind  of  that  tight  knot  of  high-pollut- 
ing coal-burning  power  plants  in  the  Ohio 
River  Valley,  this  past  April  to  monitor  and 
collect  rain  from  storm  systems. 

Stationary  samplers  were  spread  through- 
out 30  states  and  the  province  of  Ontario  to 
collect  deposited  rain  while  an  analytical  ar- 
mada of  three  planes  collected  samples  aloft. 
Field  pH  data  are  now  being  mapped,  but 
only  a  fourth  of  the  chemical  analyses  have 
been  completed  because  funds  have  dried  up. 
Still,  program  director  Jeremy  (Jake)  Halea 


expeots  to  have  most  of  the  reaulta  docu- 
men  ted  by  spring  1982  and  on  computer  for- 
mat by  that  summer.  "Scientists  will  prob- 
ably t)e  chewing  on  this  for  the  next  10 
years. '  Hales  says.  There  are  plans  to  rerun 
OSCAR  in  October  1983. 

OSCAR  was  patterned  after  the  Acid  Pre- 
cipitation Experiment  (APEX)  involving  15 
investigators  from  several  universities  and 
atmospheric  chemist  Al  Lazrus  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Atmospheric  Research,  who 
is  coordinating  the  effort.  APEX  was  designed 
to  dissect  the  chemical  sequence  of  events 
that  create  acidity.  Lazrus  argues  that  the 
Important  but  as  yet  baffling  chemistry  oc- 
curs In  the  clouds.  "Unless  one  knows  what's 
actually  happening  in  the  clouds  to  produce 
acids.  It  is  very  difficult  to  regulate.  You  may 
regulate  something  that  Is  very  costly  and 
yet  will  have  very  little  effect  on  acidity."  he 
says. 

Prom  field  experiments  in  which  cloud 
water  was  collected.  APEX  data  show  that  "a 
lot  of  nitric  acid  Is  generated  In  the  cloud, 
but  the  mechanism  is  totally  unknown." 
Lazrus  says.  Collected  samples  also  show  that 
probably  enough  hydrogen  peroxide  vapor 
Is  generated  In  the  cloud  water  Itself  to  act 
as  the  rate-Umltlng  oxidant  In  the  transfor- 
mation of  sulfur  dioxide  to  sulfuric  acid  and 
possibly  nitrogen  dioxide  to  nitric  acid. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  precursors — hydrocar- 
bons and  ozone — are  present  in  sufficient 
concentrations  in  polluted  air  to  generate 
the  oxidant,  Lazrus'  laboratory  work  sug- 
gests that  hydrocarbons  are  Indeed  control- 
ling the  oxidant  level.  "We  don't  know  all 
the  processes  that  give  rise  to  hydrogen  per- 
oxide, but  we  do  know  that  olefins,  which 
are  unsaturated  hydrocarbons,  and  ozone  are 
two  precursors  which  are  capable  of  doing 
this, "  Lazrus  says.  He  also  suspects  that  there 
are  other  mechanisms  for  generating  the 
acids,  but  he  doesn't  know  what  they  are. 

Volker  Mohnen,  director  of  the  Atmos- 
pheric Sciences  Research  Center  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York,  Albany,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  APEX  team,  and  is  a  coauthor  of  a 
National  Science  Poundation-DOE-sponsored 
study  on  "Wet  Deposition  in  the  Northeast- 
ern U.S., "  which  is  being  circulated  and 
quoted  widely  by  the  coal  and  electric  utility 
Industries. 

His  group  studied  the  movement  of  air 
masses  from  Canada  and  from  the  Southwest 
and  measured  and  analyzed  precipitation 
falling  at  a  site  in  Illinois  upwind  of  the 
Ohio  River  Valley,  and  at  White  Pace  Moun- 
tain In  the  Adlrondacks  downwind  of  the 
valley.  He  says  the  group  found  no  "signifi- 
cant gradient"  in  wet  deposition  between  the 
two  sites,  and  that  the  factor  governing  the 
amount  of  pollution-related  ions  deposited 
in  rain  Is  the  amount  of  rain,  not  the  direc- 
tion that  the  air  mass  had  taken.  The  laln 
however,  was  less  acid  In  Illinois  because  or 
acid-buffering  calcium  In  the  Illinois  rain. 
Prom  his  work.  Mohnen  concludes  that  "It 
looks  as  If  the  acid  rain  phenomenon  is  non- 
linear with  respect  to  emissions.  More  emis- 
sions do  not  necessarily  mean  more  acid  rain 
in  a  proportional  way  at  a  specific  site."  Then 
he  goes  on  to  describe  his  regional  "super- 
bowl.  "  that  area  from  Illinois  east,  in  which 
high  concentrations  of  sulfur  oxides,  nitrogen 
oxides,  ozone,  and  hydrocarbons  are  emitted 
from  many  sources  that  "somehow  ulti- 
mately contribute  to  the  acidity  of  air  masses 
that  deposit  rain  at  a  particular  site  "  Be- 
cause of  this  superbowl,  the  link  between  an 
emitting  source  and  the  ultimate  deposition 
site  is  lost. 

He  Is  saying  that  the  question  remains 
which  source  or  sources  In  the  Ohio  River 
Valley  to  control  and  by  how  much  to  con- 
trol them  to  correct  the  acidity  problem  In 
the  Adlrondacks.  for  Instance.  Time  is 
needed,  he  says,  to  unravel  the  chemistry 
and  to  develop  better  deposition  models. 
I  m  afraid  that  we  will  all  give  our  blessing 
to  a  10%  reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide  emls- 
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slons  Uist  can  be  achieved  through  coal 
wasning.  scrubbers,  ana  otner  strategies,  and 
tnen  in  nve  or  10  years  look  back  at  the 
mess  ana  say  that  it  didn't  do  a  darn  bit  of 
good.  That  s  dangerous  because  it  hurts  the 
scientific  community,  and  it  hurts  the  over- 
all environmental  cause."  Mohnen  says. 

While  the  research  goes  on.  he  suggests 
that  susceptible  regions  like  the  Adlrondacks 
be  placed  in  "a  holding  pattern"  by  using 
waterbombers  to  lime  whole  watersheds— 
not  Just  lakes,  but  the  whole  shed  Including 
forests.  He  claims  that  lOO.OOO  acres  in  Adi- 
rondack Park  can  be  limed  for  a  cost  of  less 
than  »4  million,  which  Includes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  monitoring  network  to  assure 
that  the  cure  Is  not  worse  than  the  Illness. 
H2  admits  that  Likens  views  his  suggestion 
as  "combating  cancer  with  an  aspirin."  A 
Canadian  scientist  has  quipped  that  "the 
only  agency  able  to  lime  all  of  Ontario  Is 
another  Ice  Age." 

The  Canadians  offer  a  different  interpre- 
tation of  Mohnens  findings.  Peter  Sum- 
mers, a  research  scientist  with  the  Federal 
Atmospheric  Environment  Service,  says  that 
the  two  sites  from  which  measurements  were 
taken  are  either  in  or  very  near  the  heavily 
polluted  region  from  southern  Ontario,  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  northeastern  U.S. 
Air  masses  traveling  over  this  region  from 
whatever  direction  would  "reach  some  sort 
of  saturation."  because  the  pollutants  are 
being  deposited  out  of  the  atmosphere  as 
fast  as  they  are  being  accumulated.  That's 
why  Mohnen  is  seeing  no  gradient,  no  dif- 
ference in  deposition  at  the  two  sites.  "There 
is  heavy  deposition  In  the  same  area  having 
high  emission  rates.  Had  he  looked  outside 
this  region,  further  west  of  the  Illinois  site, 
for  Instance,  he  probably  would  have  seen 
a  gradient."  a  difference  in  deposition. 
Summers  believes. 

In  short,  in  heavily  polluted  areas,  with 
many  high  emissions  sources,  pollutant  dep- 
osition is  correspondingly  high,  and  inde- 
pendent of  wind  direction.  Outside  the  pol- 
luted area,  depostlon  is  highly  dependent  on 
wind  direction.  In  relatively  remote  stations 
near  Kenora.  Ont..  which  Is  northwest  of 
Lake  Superior,  "the  air  is  much  more  pol- 
luted when  it  1«  coming  from  the  Southeast 
than  when  It  is'  comlne  from  the  North." 
Summer  savs.  The  Canadians  also  don't  be- 
lle"e  that  Mohnen  has  sufficiently  consid- 
ered meteorological  conditions  that  produce 
rain.  How  much  acid  rain  is  produced  de- 
pends both  on  the  amount  of  emissions  and 
on  weather  conditions,  they  say. 

Gregg  Van  Volkenburgh.  director  of  the  air 
resources  branch  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Environment,  agrees  with  Mohnen  that  there 
is  not  a  one-to-one  relationship  between 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  and  sulfuric  acid 
formation.  He  also  says  that  the  best  strategy 
over  the  long  term  is  control  of  sulfur 
dioxide,  nitrogen  oxides,  and  hydrocarbons. 
Nevertheless,  he  savs  that  it  is  "our  f-^llng 
that  a  substantial  reduction  In  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  will  lead  to  a  substantial  decrease 
in  sulfuric  acid  In  precipitation,  and  the 
effect  will  be  seen  over  a  five-  to  lO-year 
period."  A  first  step  must  be  taken,  and  sul- 
fur dioxide  reduction  Is  such  a  step,  he  con- 
tends. 

Ontario,  h?  f)olnts  out.  Is  making  Its  major 
polluters — Inco  with  Its  quarter-mlle-high 
stalk  spewing  out  l  '7  of  the  global  sulfur 
budget  annually,  and  Ontario  Hydro's  four 
power  plants— cut  emissions  about  bO'~  , 
"without  squandering  industry's  money." 
Hiding  behind  the  uncertainties  and  taking 
no  action  Is  not  responsible.  Van  Volken- 
burgh says.  An  accelerated  research  effort 
without  legislation  to  begin  to  deal  with  the 
problem  would  be  viewed  by  Canadians  as 
Insufficient.  "We  are  not  asking  the  U.S.  to 
devise  a  new  regulatory  stratagem  for  acid 
rain:  that's  premature."  says  George  Rejhon. 
environment    counselor   with   the  Canadian 


Embassy.  But.  he  continues.  "We  believe  that 
Vr.e  U.S.  ought  now.  in  the  course  of  review- 
ing the  Clean  Air  Act.  to  fashion  in  the  law 
a  tool  to  deal  with  acid  rain." 

Under  the  present  Administration,  that 
seems  unlikely.  The  National  Acid  Precipita- 
tion Plan,  which  was  called  for  under  the 
1980  Acid  Precipitation  Act  and  which  Is  to 
be  the  blueprint  for  a  coordinated  federal 
research  effort,  is  expected  to  be  completed 
this  fall.  That  also  Is  when  the  actual  10-year 
research  program  is  to  begin,  says  Chris 
Bernabo.  executive  director  of  the  Inter- 
agency task  force  developing  the  plan. 

In  a  June  discussion  paper  on  amendments 
to  the  law,  EPA  Administrator  Anne  M. 
Gorsuch  wrote:  "The  most  conspicuous 
transport  Issue  is  acid  rain,  Canada  is  exert- 
ing considerable  pressure  for  preventive 
action.  Environmentalists  also  seek  prompt 
and  stern  action  to  address  the  problem.  The 
best  option  appears  to  be  to  accelerate  EPA's 
current  10-year  research  project  ...  as  much 
as  currently  available  dollars  and  sound 
silence  will  permit,  and  defer  regulation 
until  the  sources  and  extent  of  the  problem 
can  be  better  identified.  Industrial  groups 
would  support  this  .  ,  ." 

Economics  is  driving  the  politics.  And  like 
the  warm  fronts  that  move  eastward  across 
the  U.S.  to  drop  acid  showers  on  the  North- 
east, the  hot  language  of  politics  is  over- 
riding the  cold  logic  of  science.  Technological 
controls  on  the  major  emitters  of  sulfur 
dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides  will  be  available 
over  the  next  five  to  10  years.  But  the  cost, 
especially  for  retrofitting  older  facilities, 
would  be  high.  If  substantial — on  the  order 
of  50''; — reduction  in  emissions  were  man- 
dated, the  power  plants  also  would  have  to 
turn  to  more  expensive  low-sulfur  western 
coal,  depressing  the  mldwestern  coal  Industry 
and  throwing  thousands  of  miners  out  of 
Jobs.  Consumers  of  electricity  in  the  Midwest 
would  be  slapped  with  substantial  rate  hikes. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  for  President 
Reagan,  who  ran  on  a  platform  of  economic 
recovery  and  regulatory  relief  to  Industry,  to 
call  for  strict  controls. 

So  the  well-organized  voices  of  the  coal 
and  electric  power  industries  have  been 
heard  and  heeded.  Conoco's  William  C.  Ham- 
ilton: "Our  argument  Is  that  It  would  be  a 
very  chancy  thing  to  come  out  with  regula- 
tions aimed  at  decreasing  the  acidity  of  rain- 
fall that  were  based  on  the  supposition  that 
If  you  dropped  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  50 
percent  it  would  produce  a  50  percent  reduc- 
tion in  acidity.  We  don't  think  that  follows 
at  all.  Our  fear  would  be  that  there  would 
be  a  very  large  amount  of  economic  disrup- 
tion, at  great  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  quite 
possibly  very  little  relief  from  the  acidity  of 
rainfall." 

Electric  Edison  Institute's  Jack  Taylor: 
"Information  doesn't  exist  on  the  extent  of 
damage,  on  the  causes,  and  on  the  transport/ 
transformation  mechanisms  that  contribute 
to  acid  rain.  At  this  time,  not  enough  is 
known  to  set  prudent  public  policy.  We  think 
an  aggressive  research  program  should  be 
undertaken  in  order  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions." 

Kathleen  M.  Bennett,  EPA  assistant  ad- 
ministrator for  air.  noise,  and  radiation: 
"When  the  Administrator  (Gorsuch]  had  the 
press  conference  which  reported  the  prin- 
ciples agreed  to  [  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  | .  there 
was  a  principle  which  said  that  research  on 
acid  deposition  should  be  accelerated.  It 
seems  clear  to  us  that  there  are  so  many 
questions  of  a  very  basic  nature  that  remain 
to  be  answered  that  it  would  be  inappropri- 
ate for  us  to  ask  the  American  public  for  $20 
million  for  research  this  year  and  more  in 
the  next  five  or  10  years  but  then  say.  "By  the 
way.  here's  a  regulatory  scheme  which  pur- 
ports to  know  the  answers  to  the  questions 
we  are  now  asking  you  to  fund." 

Though  that  appears  to  be  the  Adminis- 
tration's position  on  acid  rain  now,  It  already 


has  considerably  moderated  its  general 
stance  on  revisions  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  and 
may  do  so  again  on  this  Issue.  During  his 
campaign.  Reagan  found  the  Clean  Air  Act 
an  onerous  law  in  need  of  drastic  modifica- 
tions. Then  a  couple  of  months  ago  a  Harris 
Poll  was  released  showing  that  86  percent 
of  the  public  fully  supported  clean  air  leg- 
islation. Reagan  backed  away  from  the  fray, 
and  sent  the  EPA  Administrator  out  to  an- 
nounce not  proposals  with  legislative  lan- 
guage but  11  principles  on  needed  revision* 
She  did  so  while  Congress  was  In  recess,  and 
Congressional  staffs  were  busy  drafting  clean 
air  bills. 

If  Canada  maintains  pressure  on  the  M- 
minlstratlon.  especially  If  It  comes  from 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau.  and  If  Amer- 
cans  across  the  U.S.,  not  Just  those  in  affect  - 
ed  states,  can  be  made  aware  of  the  issun. 
will  be  addressed  In  a  renewed  Clean  Air  Act 
or  through  separate  legislation.  Republican 
Robert  T.  Stafford,  chairman  of  the  Envlror- 
ment  Committee  and  Senator  from  the  acid- 
drenched  state  of  Vermont,  told  C&EN  that 
he  would  "try  to  pass  legislation  affectlB* 
the  acid  rain  question  In  this  Congress."  Bu;. 
he  added.  "I  think  the  Clean  Air  Act  U  • 
ship  that  Is  going  to  be  carrying  a  full  load 
of  cargo  by  Itself.  I  don't  Intend  to  stick  an 
acid  rain  cargo  on  top  of  the  cargo  that  is 
already  there  and  cause  the  ship  to  sink.  So 
if  It  looks  as  though  acid  rain  legislation 
would  overload  the  Clean  Air  Act.  It's  not 
going  to  go  on  it.  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  It 
will  have  to  come  up  as  a  separate  piece  of 
legislation" 

Sen.  George  Mitchell  (D.-Me).  who  sits 
on  the  Environment  Conmiittee.  plans  to 
test  the  stability  of  the  ship.  This  week  he 
will  Introduce  an  amendment  to  the  air  law 
that  would  provide  for  an  Inventory  of  ex- 
isting sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in  a  region 
from  Tennessee  north  and  from  Illinois  east, 
prohibit  further  Increases  in  total  levels  of 
emissions,  and  mandate  a  reduction  In  emis- 
sions over  a  10-year  period.  The  House  is 
further  away  from  writing  a  bill,  but  Rep 
Henry  A.  Waxman  (D. -Calif),  chairman  of 
the  Health  &  Environment  Subcommittee, 
has  called  acid  rain  a  threat  to  the  nation's 
air.  waterways,  water  supplies,  and  forests 
that  also  Jeopardizes  U.S.  relations  with 
Canada.  "The  time  has  come  to  cut  back 
on  the  air  pollutants  that  cause  this  de- 
.structlon."  he  says. 

Canadians  understand  that  increased  pub- 
lic awareness  and  sensitivity  to  the  Issue 
will  most  likely  translate  to  Increased  pres- 
sure on  members  of  Congress  to  take  some 
action.  To  this  end,  government  officials  and 
especially  Environment  Minister  John  Rob- 
erts speak  on  the  issue  at  every  opportunity. 
On  a  less  official  level,  a  Canadian  coalition 
of  22  special  Interest  groups  whose  members 
number  1.5  million  has  opened  an  office  In 
Washington,  DC.  to  complement  Its  To- 
ronto-based activities.  Adele  Hurley  runs  the 
Washington  operation  of  the  Canadian  op- 
eration of  the  Canadian  Acid  Rain  Coalition, 
From  this  platform  she  Informs  "the  Ameri- 
can public  of  the  grave  implications  that 
emissions  from  the  US.  are  having  on  the 
Canadian  environment." 

The  political  concern  in  Canada  already 
is  at  very  high  official  levels.  When  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  met  with  President  Reagan 
In  Washington  on  July  10  In  preparation  for 
the  Ottawa  economic  summit  meeting,  "the 
only  bilateral  Issue  they  discussed  was  acid 
rain."  reports  deputy  assistant  minister  of 
the  environment  Raymond  M.  Robinson. 
Still.  Robinson  says  that  his  government 
does  not  intend  to  presaure  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment into  action  by  linking  energy  exports 
to  the  acid  rain  issue.  Nevertheless,  Canadian 
environmental  groups  have  called  for  Just 
such  a  linkage. 

The  Canadian  government,  however.  Is  not 
reluctant  to  remind  the  U,S.  of  the  mutual 
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evolved  over  the  years  to  resolve 

qommon  to  both  countries:   Prln- 

the  1972  Stockholm  Declaration; 

ndary    Waters    Treaty    of    1909,    an 

tilbunal  ruling  in  the  1980's  against 

[Columbian    smelter    for   damages 

Washington  state,  and  the  Great 

Quality  Agreement  of  1972. 

that  resulted   in   the   1972 
ty  treaty  is  similar  to  the  acid 
today.  Then  there  was  imper- 
of  the  eSects  of  phos- 
the  Great  Lakes,  loday  it  Is  not 
relate  emissions  from  a  particular 
fish  in  a  particular  lake.  None- 
r  Simmons,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
We  cannot  wait  for  a  perfect 
of  the  acid  rain  phenomenon 
to  control  it.  If  we  had  w&iied 
for  a  complete  understanding 
of  phosphorus  on  the  Great 
starting  our  Joint  cleanup  pro- 
vouid  still  be  waiting  and  Lake 
be  irreversibly  dead." 
calls  the  lack  of  a  precise  source- 
r^ationshlp  a  "dead   herring."   He 
you  are  going  to  reduce  the  total 
the  atmosphere  of  sulfur  dioxide 
Effective  basis,  which  means  con- 
biggest  sources  most  thoroughly, 
going  to  reduce  the  amount  oi 
to  turn  into  sulfate.  It  is  as 
and  all  the  rest  is  just  a  pile 
designed  to  cloud  the  issue." 
to  control  sulfur  emissions,  how- 
According  to  DOE'S  Jim 
internal  study  estimates  that  to 
permanently  STc  or  1  mil- 
r  year  In  the  utility  sector  alone 
about  (2  billion  in  1981  dollars, 
incremental  reduction,  the  cost 
,  he  says.  To  reduce  emissions  a 
amount — 3  million  to  10  million 
— would  cost  $5   billion  to  tl 
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estimated  that  a   iO  to  30% 
,n    sulfur    dioxiae    emissions    In 
sector  would  cost  $1  billion,  and 
customer    bills    2    to    3'^    per 
national   average.    Customers   in 
Iver   Valley,   however,   would   be 
rate  hikes   of    10   to   15 ',i    per 
Lowell   Smith   has   suggested   a 
r«  distribution  of  revenues  collected 
i  lectrlclty    users    in    the    country 
e  reas  where  emission  control  and/ 
prec  Ipitatlon  is  the  greatest  problem." 
other    band,    a    recent    National 
Sciences  report,  "Prevention  of 
Deterioration    of    Air    Quality," 
_     costs  in  the  eastern  third 
In   1978  at   (5   billion.  This   In- 
to  materials,   forest   ecosys- 
agrl<Julture,    aquatic   ecosystems    and 
water  supply  systems.  The  New 
Rlji^er  Basins  Commission  estimates 
losses  In  the  New  England/ 
region  of  New  York  from  acidic 
at  »250   million   to   $500   million 
etcluslve  of  harm  to  health.  And 
Menz,    an    economist    at    Clarkson 
a  preliminary  estimate  of  the 
losses    from    the    acidification    of 
lakes  Is  "$1.6  million  to  $6.4  mll- 
In  loss  of  value  to  New  York 
a    regional    economic    impact 
a  reduction  in  expenditures  by 
resident    anglers   of   $875,000    to 
annually."    Out-of-state    and 
anglers   are  excluded   from   the 
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vides employment  for  more  than  10  vb  of 
the  Canaaian  labor  force. 

uanauian  Environment  Minister  Roberts 
says  that  "Canada  expects  the  U.S.  to  rec- 
ognize that  It  must  internalize  the  real  costs 
OI  those  activities,  especially  thermal  power 
generation,  which  produce  acid-causing  pol- 
lutants, rather  than  exporting  those  costs 
across  the  border  in  the  "form  of  environ- 
mental damage  to  us.  By  any  reasonable 
interpretation  of  existing  international  legal 
principles  the  UJ3.  cannot  continue  to  derive 
significant  economic  benefits  by  exporting 
significant  'dlsbenefits'  to  Canada,  particu- 
larly when  the  technology  exists  to  prevent 
this  from  happening." 

If  the  Canadian  claims  are  correct — and 
a  just-released  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
study  of  the  problem  says  they  are — power 
plants  burning  coal  and  oil  and  emitting 
sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides  are  responsible 
for  acid  rain.  If  the  Canadians'  timetable 
Is  correct,  that  nation  will  be  experiencing 
ecological  and  economic  disaster  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  In  view  of  the  potential 
cost  to  Canada,  the  coal  and  electric  utility 
Industries'  apparently  successful  campaign 
to  thwart  legislative  efforts  to  control  acid 
rain  may  be  a  Pyrrhic  victory.© 


CONTINUITY  AND  FIRMNESS — THE 
BEST  GUARANTOR  FOR  PEACE  IN 
EUROPE 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Lawrence 
Eagleburger  made  a  most  interesting 
speech  to  our  friends  in  Western  Europe. 
The  speech  forcefully  presents  the  thesis 
that  continuity  and  firmness  are  the  best 
guarantors  of  peace  in  Europe.  I  believe 
that  the  speech  presents  an  important 
statement  of  American  policy  in  Europe, 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  text  follows: 

PREVENTtNO    WORLD    WaK    HI    AND    PRCSEXVING 

Westtrn  Independence — Change  vs.  Con- 
TiNtimr 

(By  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger) 
We  Americans  watch  with  interest  and — let 
us  admit  it — ^some  apprehension,  as  Western 
Europeans  increasingly  focus  on  the  complex 
and  emotional  issue  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
their  deployment  in  Europe.  We  watch  vrtth 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy,  since  there  can  be 
no  question  about  the  profound  importance 
of  avoiding  nuclear  catastrophe.  All  previous 
human  tragedies  would  pale  by  comparison 
with  the  total  devastation  a  Third  World  War 
would  bring.  Neither  the  plagues  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  nor  the  terrible  trench  warfare  of 
the  First  World  War.  nor  even  the  forty  mil- 
lion deaths  in  World  War  Two  approach  the 
death  and  destruction  which  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust would  bring  In  its  wake. 

Precisely  because  the  prevention  of  nuclear 
war  Is  so  terribly  important,  we  are  concerned 
about  pressures — some  well  intentloned.  some 
not  so  well  intentloned — to  change  a  policy 
which  has  prevented  war  for  over  thirty  years. 
Many  of  my  countrymen  wonder  whether  the 
debate  now  taking  place  here  Is  a  funda- 
mental challenge  to  the  prlnclplee  which 
liave  guided  us  for  over  30  years,  or  a  discus- 
sion about  tactics,  accompanied  by  an  accept- 
ance of  most  of  the  traditional  premises 
about  Western  security. 

While  the  debate  is,  as  It  should  be,  funda- 
mentally between  and  among  Europeans,  we 
Americans  cannot  remain  totally  aloof  from 
It.  America's  well-being — as  well  as 
Europe's — Is  at  stake.  In  a  most  profound 
sense,  you  are  discussing  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Just  as  Americans  were  inex- 


tricably caught  up  In  the  first  two  world 
wars  on  this  continent,  so,  now,  the  survival 
and  well-being  of  over  two  hundred  million 
Americans  depend  on  the  conclusions  you 
reach. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  despite  the  complexity 
of  the  Issues  and  the  diversity  of  views,  the 
debate  of  which  I  spoke  is  basically  over  two 
fundamentally  different  paths — paths  which 
could  profoundly  affect  the  course  of  history 
through  the  end  of  this  century  and  beyond. 

A  number  of  Europeans  are  now  arguing 
vigorously  for  a  new  approach  to  security. 
They  do  so  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  However, 
to  this  observer's  eye,  at  least,  those  who 
espouse  a  new  approach  seem  to  agree  on 
certain  fundamentals. 

I  don't  want  to  oversimplify,  but  the  cen- 
tral thrust  of  the  argument  seems  to  be  that 
the  West  should  now  stress  arms  control 
more  than  defense  programs  In  the  search 
for  security.  Many  also  argue  that  we  should 
pursue  this  process  through  gestures  of  uni- 
lateral goodwill,  for  example  by  cancelling 
such  defense  programs  as  deployment  of 
theater  nuclear  forces.  And  some  go  further, 
to  urge  that  Europe  try  to  find  a  less  dan- 
gerous middle  ground  between  the  two 
superpowers. 

Others  in  Europe  argue  for  continuity. 
They  believe  that  war  can  best  be  deterred 
and  Independence  preserved  through  ade- 
quate defense  efforts.  They  believe  arms  con- 
trol can  only  yield  serious  results  if  we  pro- 
ceed from  a  base  of  strength  and  confidence, 
and  If  we  Insist  on  equality.  Finally,  they 
believe  Europe  and  America's  fate  must  be 
inextricably  linked,  strategically  and  politi- 
cally. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  understand  the 
concerns  of  at  least  some  of  those  who  argue 
for  change  in  the  West's  approach.  For  thirty 
years — until  the  mid-1970s — most  Europeans 
were  convinced  that  the  United  States  was  a 
world  power  without  peer  and  that  it  would. 
In  a  crunch,  defend  Etirope  because  it  was  In 
its  self  Interest  to  do  so.  U.S.  inability  to 
bring  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  our  internal  torment  over  Water- 
gate and  subsequent  paralysis  In  Angola, 
E>thlopla  and  Afghanistan,  culminating  with 
the  year- long  agony  of  the  hostage  crisis  in 
Iran,  have  undermined  that  confidence.  Thus 
some  wonder  not  only  about  our  military 
power,  but  also  whether,  in  some  profound 
way,  we  have  lost  the  will  to  withstand  the 
Soviet  Union  even  If  we  have  the  power  to 
do  so. 

Now,  ironically,  from  some  of  the  same 
sources,  we  see  a  concern  that  the  U.S.  may 
overdo  Its  efforts  to  restore  its  military  power 
and  face  up  to  Soviet  challenges.  These  con- 
cerns. In  combination,  have  produced  a 
view — popular  among  some — that  the  U.S. 
would  be  all  too  ready  to  get  Into  a  war,  yet 
bent  on  confining  It  to  Europe.  The  result  Is 
a  mixture  of  fear  and  wishful  thinking. 

Fear  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  aggressive, 
imperialist  power  Intent  on  Imposing  its  will 
on  Europe.  Fear  of  an  erratic,  unpredictable 
United  States  which  might,  through  acci- 
dent, weakness,  overconfidence,  or  unneces- 
sary confrontation  precipitate  a  nuclear  war 
in  its  vacillating  and  disjointed  efforts  to 
halt  Soviet  expansion.  And  finally  fear  that 
both  powers  would  share  an  interest  In  limit- 
ing war  to  Europe,  thus  further  reducing  the 
Inhibition  on  confrontation. 

And  wishful  thinking  that  somehow 
through  demonstration  of  goodwiU  toward 
the  Soviet  Union,  even  If  distancing  itself 
from  the  United  States,  Europe  can  create 
a  more  secure  environment  for  itself. 

The  central  problem  with  this  approach 
Is  that  it  ignores  critical  realities  about  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

With  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union,  let  us 
look  at  the  record  compiled  dtiring  the  late 
1960s  and  the  1970s,  a  period  of  detente — 
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a  period  In  which  there  was  supposed  to 
have  been  mutual  restraint: 

The  United  States  abolished  the  draft, 
reduced  the  size  of  Its  armed  forces,  and  de- 
creased Its  real  military  spending.  The  So- 
viets Increased  their  military  forces  by  one- 
third,  to  4.8  million  men.  more  than  double 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  expanded 
their  real  military  spending  by  more  than 
50  percent.  Are  those  gestures  of  goodwill? 

The  Soviets  Increased  their  Inventory  of 
tanks  to  some  50,000,  compared  to  Just  11,000 
American  tanks.  They  transformed  their 
navy  from  a  coastal  defense  force  to  an  o^en 
ocean  fieet.  Increasing  the  number  of  large 
surface  combatants  by  40  percent,  just  as 
the  United  States  decreased  the  number  of 
ships  In  its  fleet  by  40  percent.  Is  that 
reciprocity? 

During  a  period  when  NATO  deployed  no 
new  loug-range  theater  nuclear  forces,  the 
Soviet  Union  deployed  over  750  warheads  on 
their  new  SS-20  missiles.  And  the  Soviets  In- 
creased their  strategic  nuclear  delivery  ve- 
hicles nearly  600  percent.  Is  that  restraint? 

As  countries  and  whole  continents  were 
liberated  from  the  yoke  of  Western  colonial- 
ism, the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  proxies  moved 
In  with  new  forms  of  Imperialism  and  inter- 
vention— Vietnam  Into  Kampuchea  and  Laos, 
the  Soviet  Union  Into  Afghanistan,  Cuba  Into 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

While  the  West  has  endeavored  to  meet 
the  real  needs  of  the  developing  countries 
through  food,  loans  and  other  economic  as- 
sistance, the  Soviets  have  concentrated  on 
exports  of  we^>ona  and  Marxist-Leninist 
regimes — which  In  turn  have  proven  disas- 
trous failures  In  meeting  the  practical  needs 
of  their  people.  Is  this  a  contribution  to  de- 
velopment and  progress? 

As  the  West  Is  swept  by  anti-defense  and 
anti-nuclear  demonstrations,  the  Soviet 
Union  exposes  Its  own  people  to  a  massive 
display  of  military  films  and  propaganda,  and 
represses  any  public  expression  of  concern 
about  the  vast  sums  devoted  to  a  military 
buildup.  Even  as  the  FRO  demonstrates  Its 
genuine  goodwill  and  humanltarlanlsm 
throughout  the  world;  the  GDB  preaches 
peace  In  the  West,  seeks  to  reduce  inter- 
German  contacts,  directs  a  cascade  of  shrill 
propaganda  against  Liberalization  in  neigh- 
boring Poland,  and  makes  Its  most  particular 
export  to  the  developing  countries  training 
In  the  tactics  of  the  secret  police.  Is  that 
the  spirit  of  detente? 

While  the  West  endeavors  to  cc^e  with  the 
overwhelming  human  tragedy  of  some  ten 
million  refugees  from  oppressive  communist 
regimes  In  Vietnam,  Kampuchea,  Laos.  Af- 
ghanistan, Ethiopia  and  Cuba,  the  Soviets 
and  their  allies  create  still  more  refugees 
and  absolve  themselves  of  any  respwinslblllty 
for  their  care.  Is  this  concern  for  humanity? 

Not  only  have  the  Soviets  failed  to  recipro- 
cate the  self-restraint  and  positive  efforts  of 
the  West,  they  have  also  shown  open  disre- 
gard for  solemn  international  agreements. 

They  have  failed  to  live  up  to  either  the 
security  or  human  rights  pledges  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  even  arresting  a  group  trying 
to  monitor  Soviet  compliance  with  the  Hel- 
sinki accords. 

They  may  well  have  violated  the  Geneva 
Protocol  and  the  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention. 

They  and  their  proxies  have  used  force  In 
blatant  contempt  of  the  UN  Charter  Itself. 

If  an  approach  based  on  fear  and  wishful 
thinking  Ignores  critical  facts  about  the  So- 
viet Union,  is  this  approach  forced  on  Europe 
because  ofa  permanent  change  In  the  United 
States?  Is  Europe  condemned  to  a  policy  of 
appeasement  because  of  some  new  structural 
fault  In  American  strength  and  will?  I  urge 
you  to  look  across  the  Atlantic  for  your 
answer. 

The  spirit  of  the  American  people  has  re- 
vived. As  President  Reagan  said  In  his  sp^ch 
at  West  Point  In  May,  America's  era  of  self- 


doubt  Is  now  behind  us.  We,  too,  had  hoped 
that  the  Soviets  were  prepared  to  reciprocate 
our  restraint  with  restraint  of  their  own. 
Their  proven  unwillingness  to  do  so  has  left 
us  no  choice  but  to  increase  substantially 
our  defense  spending  to  match  the  Soviet 
effort,  and  to  reinvigorate  our  efforts  to  re- 
solve critical  crises  through  peaceful  means. 
We  have  the  will  and  the  resources  to  do  so. 

Most  fundamentally,  the  United  States  re- 
jects the  idea  that  there  is  no  alternative 
between  surrender  of  our  Independence  and 
nuclear  confrontation.  We  have  a  clear  vision 
of  what  the  future  requires.  It  proceeds  from 
the  principles  which  have-served  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  so  well  for  over  thirty  years. 

During  this  period,  we  witnessed  over  150 
wars  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  was 
a  time  when  Europe  faced  an  ever  more 
heavily-armed  hostile  power  In  close  prox- 
imity. We  must  ask  ourselves:  how  was  peace 
secured?  How  has  It  been  maintained? 

In  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century 
the  ever  quickening  pace  of  conflict  in 
Europe  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  an  Alliance 
bsised  on  two  qualities — shared  v&luss  and  a 
recognition  that  our  security  was  inextricably 
linked.  Each  quality  strengthens  the  other. 
Our  commitment  to  one  another's  security 
Is  all  the  more  real  and  lasting  because  we 
stand  for — and  would  fight  for — common 
values.  Our  values  are  all  the  more  precious 
because  those  who  would  threaten  us  display 
utter  contempt  for  our  concept  of  society 
and  the  Individual. 

Just  as  Secretary  Halg,  In  his  recent  Berlin 
speech,  called  for  rededlcation  to  our  shared 
values,  we  must  also  return  to  first  principles 
with  regard  to  our  security.  Amidst  the  con- 
troversies of  the  day — TNP.  Poland,  defense 
budgets.  Southwest  Asia — we  all  tend  to  lose 
sight  of  the  foundation  of  our  security.  In 
fact,  we  cannot  hope  to  overcome  today's 
problems  unless  our  policies  are  built  firmly 
on  that  foundation. 

THE    FOUNDATION    OP    PEACE 

Five  principles  have  guaranteed  peace  In 
Europe  over  the  past  three  decades.  If  we 
stand  by  them,  they  can  continue  to  do  so 
through  the  end  of  this  century  and  beyond. 

First.    Alliance   security    Is   Indivisible. 

Second,  our  strategy  is  to  deter  war  at  any 
level. 

Third,  the  burdens  of  our  Alliance  must 
be  shared. 

Fourth,  we  must  negotiate  from  a  basis 
of  equality,  confidence  and  strength. 

Fifth,  our  political  Independence  requires 
that  we  sustain  a  mlliury  balance. 

Let  me  examine  each  of  these  traditional 
principles  In  today's  context. 

Our  first  principle  is  the  Indivisibility  of 
Alliance  security.  Whoever  threatens  one  of 
us  threatens  all.  This  has  been  and  remains 
the  source  of  our  collective  strength. 

Can  anyone  really  deny  that  the  strategic 
arsenal  of  the  United  States  Is  the  ultimate 
guarantor  of  European  security?  Although 
trends  In  strategic  capabilities  have  favored 
the  Soviets  in  recent  years,  we  now  are  tak- 
ing steps  to  maintain  a  versatile  and  viable 
strategic  force  that  will  continue  to  com- 
mand Moscow's  respect.  That  Is  the  meaning 
of  the  comprehensive  program  announced 
by  President  Reagan  earlier  this  month. 

To  form  a  bridge  to  America's  strategic 
forces,  the  Alliance  must  implement  the 
December  1979  decision  to  modernize  Its 
theater  nuclear  forces.  The  placement  of 
modernized  U.S.  nuclear  systems  In  Europe 
is  a  response  to  Allied  concerns  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  creating  the  means  to  dev- 
astate or  intimidate  Europe  with  theater 
nuclear  weapons  while  holding  the  U.S.  at 
bay  with  Its  strategic  forces.  TNP  moderni- 
zation will  end  Soviet  hopes  of  regionalizing 
a  nuclear  conflict  based  on  an  ability  to 
strike  the  European  Allies  from  a  Russian 
sanctuary. 

The  essential  idea  behind  TNP  moderni- 


zation— like  that  behind  the  msilntcnance  of 
300.000  American  soldiers  In  Europe — is  to 
remove  any  doubt  the  Soviets  might  have 
about  the  U.8.  strategic  commitment  to 
NATO.  The  Soviets  have  no  higher  goal 
than  undoing  the  December  1979  decision, 
leaving  themselves  with  an  undeterred  ca- 
pability to  wage  or  threaten  nuclear  war  in 
Europe.  While  we  welcome  debate  about 
TNP.  opponents  mtist  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  strategic  link  that  has  helped 
bring  peace  and  stabUlty  to  Europe  would 
be  severely  strained  if  they  had  their  way. 

The  Soviets  neither  understand  nor  ac- 
cept the  Indivisibility  of  our  security.  They 
do  not  see  why  the  United  States  is  unwill- 
ing to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  Its 
security  and  that  of  Its  Allies — the  former 
sacred,  the  latter  expendable. 

They  are  surprised  that  Americans  are  no 
less  alarmed  than  Europeans  by  the  SS-20. 
a  system  specifically  designed  to  threaten 
Europe  but  not  the  U£.  Indeed.  In  recent 
months  senior  Soviet  officials  have  said  Oatly 
to  us  that  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  that  could 
strike  the  Soviet  Union  from  Europe  could 
not  be  equated  with  Soviet  forces  vhat  can 
only  strike  the  European  Allies.  We,  In  turn, 
have  told  them  bluntly  that  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear threat  to  America's  allies  Is  a  threat  to 
America  Itself. 

The  second  principle  which  has  sustained 
peace  for  thirty  years  is  that  the  aim  of  our 
strategy  Is  to  deter  war.  Ours  is  a  strictly 
defensive  Alliance.  We  have  everything  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gain  from  war.  Our 
strategy  Is  defensive,  our  equipment  Is  de- 
fensive, our  forces  train  solely  to  defend.  In 
contrast,  the  Soviets  train,  plan,  and  are 
equipped  to  thrust  Into  Western  Europe. 
Their  50,000  tanks  are  hardly  necessary  to 
defend  against  NATO  forces  whose  jniy  mis- 
sion is  to  safeguard  our  own  territory. 

Throughout  the  postwar  period.  NATO  has 
chosen  to  rely  on  a  strategy  of  flexible  re- 
sponse to  deter  aggression.  Knowing  that 
our  conventional  forces  might  be  insulBcie.nt 
to  withstand  an  onslaught  from  larger  Soviet 
forces,  we  have  depended  heavily  on  iiac'.ear 
deterrence. 

We  have  always  known  that  the  best  way 
to  avoid  nuclear  war  was  to  close  the  gap  In 
conventloMJ  forces.  Today  that  gao  is  still 
serious.  But  where  Is  the  support  for  Im- 
proved conventional  forces  from  those  who 
seem  so  concerned  about  nuclear  *ar? 

Increasingly  one  hears  criticism  in  Europe 
of  the  so-called  warflghtlng  doctrlae  of  the 
United  States.  This  criticism  is  more  v<5cal. 
I  might  add.  than  that  directed  against  So- 
viet warflghtlng  doctrine,  the  object  of  which 
Is  the  very  European  territory  Americans 
would  die  to  defend.  Having  forces  trained 
and  equipped  for  combat  hardly  Implies  that 
the  horror  of  war  Is  being  Ignored. 

Having  nuclear  weapons  that  are  secure, 
survlvable.  modern,  and  capable  of  destroy- 
ing targets  valued  by  the  adversary  hardly 
suggests  that  the  decision  to  use  such  weap- 
ons would  be  any  less  grave.  Indeed,  pos- 
sessing the  means  to  hold  Soviet  territory 
at  risk  is  the  only  way  to  convince  the  So- 
viets that  warflghtlng  is  fraught  with  dan- 
ger for  them. 

I  hear  time  and  again  that  the  U.S.  is  in- 
creasing the  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
Europe  In  order  to  wage  nuclear  war  here, 
while  Insulating  the  United  States  Itself 
from  nuclear  holocaust.  That  disgusting 
claim  Ignores  the  several  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  Amerlcsm  troops  stationed  In 
Europe  who  would  also  be  victims  of  such 
a  conflict.  It  also  ignores  some  fundamen- 
tal facts.  I  can  understand  concern  with  the 
numbers  of  nuclear  weapons  on  this  con- 
tinent. But  I  never  hear  reference  to  the  fact 
that  last  year  the  United  States  withdrew 
1000  nuclear  weapons  from  Europe,  without 
replacement.  Moreover,  those  that  we  are 
deploying  as  a  result  of  the  December  1978 
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the  first  time  to  offer  limits  on  their  own 
theater  forces.  Let  me  repeat  this.  The 
Soviets  would  not  even  agree  to  negotiate 
until  we  decided  to  move  ahead  with  our 
own  deployments.  We  now  face  a  hard  and 
probably  lengthy  negotiation.  The  prospects 
for  success  depend,  above  all.  on  whether  the 
Soviets  believe  us  when  we  say  that  our  pro- 
gram can  be  affected  only  as  a  result  of  an 
equal  and  verifiable  arms  control  agreement. 

Ironically,  the  real  enemies  of  arms  con- 
trol are  those  who  often  are  the  loudest  in 
its  support.  Those  who  undermine  the  com- 
mon commitment  to  both  tracks  of  TNP  in 
fact  are  undermining  any  hope  of  success  in 
arms  control.  There  is  an  Inescapable  logic 
to  this  position  which  no  amount  of  rhetoric 
can  obscure. 

My  Government  is  applying  to  strategic 
arms  limitations  the  same  compelling  ap- 
proach that  the  Alliance  adopted  with  respect 
to  TNF.  We  are  insuring  that  our  strategic 
programs  give  us  a  solid  base  from  which  to 
negotiate  serious  reductions.  President 
Reagan  is  committed  to  significant  strategic 
arms  reductions:  we  hope  to  be  able  to  begin 
negotiations  sometime  during  the  first  half 
of  next  year.  We  don't  want  unregulated 
competition.  But  the  Soviets  must  be  con- 
vinced— and  I  think  are  being  convinced — 
that  Americans  have  the  resolve  to  reverse 
the  trends  that  have  favored  the  Soviet 
Union  for  more  than  a  decade,  and  to  estab- 
lish an  overall  balance. 

The  principle  of  negotiation  from  confi- 
dence, unity  and  strength  also  has  been 
vividly  demonstrated  in  the  Madrid  CSCE 
follow-on  meeting.  Through  cohesion,  firm- 
ness, patience,  and  a  strong  negotiating  posi- 
tion, we  have  brought  the  Soviets  some  dis- 
tance toward  our  proposals  for  a  meaningful 
European  Disarmament  Conference  and  an 
equally  significant  outcome  on  human  rights. 

For  example  they  have  come  closer  to 
agreeing  that  confidence-building  measures 
should  apply  to  Soviet  territory  up  to  the 
Urals — and  thus  to  all  of  Europe.  This  would 
be  a  development  of  historic  political  im- 
portance and  substantial  benefit  to  our  secu- 
rity. If.  in  the  end.  the  Soviets  refuse,  they 
win  In  effect  be  saying  that  their  part  of 
Europe  should  be  exempt  from  the  rules  they 
would  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  continent. 
Since  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  threat  to  Euro- 
pean security,  the  need  for  confidence-build- 
ing measures  Is  nowhere  greater  than  on 
Soviet  territory.  The  only  way  to  get  the  So- 
viets committed  to  a  European  Disarmament 
Conference  genuinely  aimed  at  enhancing 
security  Is  to  convince  them  that  we  won't 
agree  to  a  Conference  without  such  a  man- 
date, nor  to  an  outcotne  In  Madrid  which 
slights  human  rights. 

The  Harmel  Report  of  1967  proclaimed  that 
military  security  is  "the  necessary  condition 
for  effective  policies  directed  towards  a 
greater  relaxation  of  tensions."  That  ob- 
servation was  made  when  hopes  were  high- 
est that  the  East  could  be  brought  to  share 
our  commitment  to  moderation  and  re- 
straint. By  the  time  of  the  Rome  Ministerial 
meeting,  some  fourteen  years  after  the  Har- 
mel Report,  hope  had  given  way  to  dis- 
appointment and  frustration.  In  the  inter- 
vening period,  growth  in  Soviet  military  ca- 
pabilities was  spectacular,  while  we  in  the 
West  failed  to  heed  Harmel 's  wise  prescrip- 
tion. We  have  not  abandoned  the  goal  of 
constructive  relations  with  the  East,  but  we 
must  now  realize  that  we  haven't  given  the 
Soviets  enough  Incentive  to  pursue  this  same 
goal. 

The  fifth  principle  which  must  continue 
to  guide  us  Is  the  inextricable  linkage  be- 
tween sustaining  a  military  balance  and  our 
political  Independence. 

Deterrence  has  served  us  well — so  well  that 
the  threat  seems  almost  unreal:  a  receding 
memory  for  some,  a  distant  abstraction  for 
others.  But  It's  worth  noting  that  Just  a  few 
months  ago  100.000  Soviet  troops  conducted 


a  military  exercise  on  Poland's  borders  at 
the  very  moment  the  Polish  trade  union. 
Solidarity,  was  meeting. 

The  Helsinki  Final  Act  forblda  its  slgn*- 
tortes  from  threatening  the  use  of  force. 
It  Is  clear  that  neither  time  nor  the  pledge 
of  restraint  has  reduced  the  readiness  of 
the  Soviet  leadership  to  use  military  power 
to  Influence  political  decisions.  The  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  revolution 
next  week  and  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  In  De- 
cember remind  us  of  a  single  fact — the  So- 
viet Union  remains  determined  to  dictate 
the  destinies  of  other  nations. 

As  critical  as  the  U.S.  strategic  commit- 
ment is  for  deterrence,  It  is  no  less  Impor- 
tant politically.  The  Soviet  Union  has  long 
harbored  the  hope  that  the  U.S.  could  be 
effectively  removed  from  the  European  scene, 
leaving  Soviet  military  supremacy  as  the 
backdrop  of  European  politics.  For  Euro- 
pean governments  to  take  decisions  under 
the  threat  of  overwhelming  Soviet  military 
power  would  be  paralyzing  in  peacetime, 
dangerous  In  a  crisis,  and  fatal  in  a  conflict. 

Nations  which  value  their  Independence 
must  sustain  the  means  to  defend  It.  We 
cannot  expect  to  maintain  our  freedom  and 
democratic  values  through  appeals  to  the 
goodwill  of  those  who  would  suppress  them. 

AGENDA  rOS  THX  rtTTtTHE 

As  I  noted  at  the  outset,  we  can  apply 
these  five  principles  to  the  future  or  we  can 
change  course  in  fundamental  ways. 

If  we  decide  to  stay  on  course,  our  agenda 
for  the  future  will  require  effort  and  sacri- 
fice. But  it  also  win  be  full,  rich  and  prom- 
ising. Above  all  It  will  require  that  we  move 
from  principle  to  practice,  that  we  take 
concrete  steps  to  implement  our  overall  ap- 
proach. Specifically  it  will  mean : 

In  defense,  the  United  States  must  sustain 
the  substantial  program  of  conventional  and 
nuclear  force  improvements  we  have 
launched.  Our  Allies  also  must  Increase 
their  defense  contribution  based  on  the 
pressing  need  to  close  obvious  gaps. 

In  arms  control,  we  will  begin  TNP  nego- 
tiations on  November  30,  we  will  resume  the 
CSCE  discussions  this  month,  and  we  expect 
to  start  strategic  arms  reduction  talks  in  the 
first  half  of  next  year.  By  approaching  this 
agenda  from  a  basis  of  confidence  and 
strengfth  we  can  work  toward  significant  lim- 
itations and  reductions. 

In  areas  of  current  or  potential  crisis,  we 
can  apply  Western  strength  to  building  re- 
straint and  resolving  problems.  Here  too  the 
agenda  Is  rich:  gaining  independence  for 
Namibia  and  security  for  an  Angola  free  of 
outside  forces,  the  restoration  of  independ- 
ence and  non-alignment  for  Afghanistan 
and  Kampuchea,  stability  and  growth  for 
Central  America,  a  permanent  peace  In  the 
Middle  East.  We  and  other  nations  have 
made  positive  and  practical  proposals  in  each 
area,  whne  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies 
have  encouraged  Intransigence  and  tension. 

Our  overall  objective  should  be  a  new  era 
In  which  all  nations  act  with  restraint  and 
responsibility,  In  which  change  proceeds 
peacefuny.  In  a  framework  of  Internationally 
recognized  norms  and  without  damage  to  the 
vital  interests  of  any  nation.  If  we  are  wise, 
history  is  on  our  side.  As  the  NATO  Ministers 
stated  in  their  communique  of  May  5th. 
"The  more  constructive  East-West  relation- 
ship which  the  Allies  seek  requires  tangible 
signs  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to 
abandon  the  disturbing  buildup  of  its  mili- 
tary strength,  to  desist  from  resorting  to 
force  and  intimidation  and  to  cease  creating 
or  exploiting  situations  of  crisis  and  instabil- 
ity in  the  Third  World."  With  our  balanced 
program  designed  to  restore  Western 
strength  and  to  proceed  with  positive  arms 
control  and  other  diplomatic  initiatives,  we 
can  hope  to  bring  about  this  greater  Soviet 
restraint. 
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But,  if  we  desert  the  principles  that  have 
preserved  peace  for  thirty  years,  then  who 
can,  with  confidence,  predict  the  future?  The 
lesson  we  should  have  learned  from  the  IQSOs 
is  that  weakness,  vacillation  and  appease- 
ment start  a  process  which,  more  often  than 
not.  leads  to  tragedy.  The  aggressive  govern- 
ment keeps  pushing  until  It  miscalculates, 
oversteps,  and  compels  a  military  response  or 
capitulation. 

Those  who  genuinely  wish  to  avoid  nuclear 
confrontation  must  see  that  the  only  rational 
course  is  to  act  now — as  we  have  so  steadily 
and  successfully  for  almost  four  decades — to 
make  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  their 
expansionist  policies  cannot  succeed.  The  age 
of  empire  has  passed. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  forty  three  years  ago 
this  month  Neville  Chamberlain  travelled  to 
this  city  in  search  of  "peace  for  our  time, 
peace  with  honor."  Within  months  Europe 
was  once  again  at  war.  A  combination  of  fear, 
wishful  thinking  and  misguided  idealism  led 
to  disaster.  It  must  never  happen  agaln.9 


AN  ANSWER  TO  THE  HAITIAN 
REFUGEE  DILEMMA 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post,  there  was 
an  article  which  outlines  the  dilemma 
this  country  faces  in  trying  to  deal  with 
the  increasing  flow  of  Haitian  migrants. 
According  to  the  article,  a  few  private 
lawyers  have  been  able  to  outmaneuver 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  our  immigration  en- 
forcement efforts  to  a  virtual  standstill. 
However,  this  is  not  a  new  dilemma. 
This  legal  twilight  zone  has  existed  for 
several  years  and  the  recent  legal  action 
is  merely  a  continuation  of  it. 

There  can  be  no  respect  for  our  im- 
migration laws  until  they  are  enforce- 
able; at  the  present  time,  the  legal  de- 
lays have  effectively  rendered  them  un- 
enforceable. This  problem  will  not  be 
resolved  until  Congress  firmly  estab- 
lishes that  aliens  who  enter  the  United 
States  under  these  circumstances  are 
not  entitled  to  all  of  the  due  process 
rights  which  citizens  are  entitled  to.  The 
Federal  courts  have  held  that  Congress 
has  this  authority  and  it  is  folly  for  us 
to  assume  that  the  almost  50,000  cases 
which  are  now  backlogged  can  be  dis- 
posed of  in  any  other  way. 

On  March  24,  1981,  I  introduced  S. 
776.  the  Immigration  and  National  Se- 
curity Act,  which  would  solve  this  prob- 
lem without  the  necessity  for  conduct- 
ing dangerous  interdictlon-at-sea  oper- 
ations which  are  now  underway.  My 
bill  would  create  a  system  which  would 
require  fair  hearings,  but  would  severely 
discourage  the  lengthy  legal  delays  that 
we  are  now  experiencing.  Once  this 
process  is  underway  and  illegal  arrivals 
are  actually  beinp:  deported,  the  word 
Will  quicklv  spread  that  our  immigration 
laws  are  being  speedily  and  effectively 
wiforced.  This  type  of  legal  deterrent 
Will  be  far  more  effective  in  the  long  run 
than  the  much  more  dangerous  inter- 
diction-at-sea  program. 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
HAmAN  Refugee  Dilemma— Lawyers  Frus- 
trate   US.    ILLEGAL-IMMIGRATIOK    POLICT 

(By  Mary  Thornton) 
Miami.— For  more  than  a  year  now.  a  rae- 
tag  group  of   young  lawyers   has   held   the 


whole  U.S.  government  at  bay.  managing  in 
case  after  case  to  thwart  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Their  efforts  have  prompted  a  Justice  De- 
partment spokesman  to  declare:  "We  have 
lost  control  of  our  borders  and  our  beaches. 
We  have  to  do  something  about  it  and  do  It 
fast!" 

They  have  caused  President  Reagan  to  de- 
ploy US.  military  might  in  the  form  of  the 
Hamilton,  a  fully  armed  378-foot  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Into  the  terrttortal  waters  of 
another  country:  Haiti. 

At  Issue  are  the  Haitians  who  by  the  thou- 
sands have  been  packing  themselves  into 
small  boats,  many  of  them  homemade  and 
only  20  or  30  feet  long,  and  making  their  way 
over  800  miles  of  open  water  for  the  shores 
of  Florida. 

The  Hamilton  began  patrolling  the  Wind- 
ward Channel  early  last  week,  looking  for 
boatloads  of  Haitians  with  the  Idea  of  turn- 
ing them  back.  But  by  week's  end  It  had  not 
stopped  a  boat,  and  no  one  was  sure  what 
would  happen  If  It  did — or  if  the  boat  re- 
fused to  stop. 

The  government  says  the  Haitians  are  Il- 
legal aliens  coming  here  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes and  escape  poverty  in  their  island 
country.  For  the  first  time  since  Japanese- 
Americans  were  put  Into  detention  camps 
during  World  War  II.  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  last  July  initiated  a 
policy  of  putting  the  Ulegai  aliens  Into 
prisons  to  await  deportation  hearings. 

There  are  now  about  2.700  Haitians  In  de- 
tention in  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  government  estimates  that  as  many 
as  1.000  per  month  may  be  entering  the 
country.  The  largest  of  the  camps  is  the 
Krome  Detention  Center  here  on  the  edge  of 
the  Everglades,  where  1.200  Haitians  live  In  a 
concoction  of  barbed  wire  and  concrete 
blocks  on  an  old  missile  site  about  45  min- 
utes outside  of  downtown  Miami. 
'  The  lawyers,  generally  working  without 
pay.  have  insisted  that  at  least  some  of  the 
Haitians  are  political  refugees  fleeing  the  re- 
pressive regime  of  Jean  Claude  (Baby  Doc) 
Duvaller  Gind  are  entitled  to  full  asylum 
hearings  and  full  due  process  of  law.  com- 
plete with  several  layers  of  appeals. 

So  far  the  federal  courts  have  agreed  with 
them,  often  criticizing  INS  at  length  In  the 
px)ce8B. 

"Fighting  immigration  is  like  shooting  fish 
la  a  barrel.  It's  like  the  Selective  Service  In 
t.ie  '60's.  They're  portraying  us  as  a  group  of 
smart  lawyers  that  got  together,  but  In  fact 
the  things  they're  doing  are  so  blatantly  ille- 
gal that  they  make  it  easy  for  us."  said  Ira 
Kurzban.  who  Is  leading  the  lawyers. 

In  fact,  the  government  is  faced  with  a 
near- Impossible  situation.  At  a  time  of  lim- 
ited resources  and  economic  problems,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
welcome  everyone  who  wants  to  come  Into 
the  country.  That  question  Is  complicated 
even  further  when  the  peoole  pouring  across 
the  border  are  poor,  often  Illiterate  and  don't 
speak  English — people  who  would  present  a 
further  drain  on  already  stretched  social 
services. 

Alan  C.  Nelson,  deputy  INS  commissioner, 
says  the  Haitians  who  are  coming  have  abso- 
lutely no  legal  right  to  be  here,  and  by  let- 
ting them  In,  the  United  States  could  be 
encouraging  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others 
to  attempt  to  get  here. 

But  because  of  the  lawyers,  the  Haitians 
who  are  coming  illegally  are  perhaps  being 
accorded  more  legal  rights  than  those  who 
obey  the  law. 

To  force  the  government  to  provide  due 
process  for  the  Haitians,  the  lawyers  have 
raised  not  only  the  merits  of  the  Individual 
cases,  but  also  virtually  every  possible  legal 
Issue  to  trap  the  government  in  its  own 
bureaucratic  tangle. 

For  example: 

At  the  Ft.  Allen  detention  camp  In  Puerto 


Rico,  a  group  of  the  lawyer*  forced  the  gov- 
ernment to  go  through  an  enrironmental 
impact  statement  procedure  because  of  the 
sewage  that  would  be  produced  by  the  camp. 
Each  time  the  government  has  made  any 
policy  change  regarding  the  Haitians,  the 
lawyers  have  sued  to  force  the  government  to 
comply  with  Its  own  rule-making  procedures, 
complete  with  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  with  the  required  30  days  for  public 
comment. 

The  lawyers  have  presented  evidence — and 
convinced  a  federal  Judge — that  the  govern- 
ment translators  have  been  so  bad  that  in- 
stead of  asking  the  Haitians  if  they  were 
seeking  political  asylum,  they  were  asking 
them  if  they  wanted  to  go  to  the  insane 
asylum. 

The  lawyers  repeatedly  have  been  able  to 
stop  deportations,  often  at  the  last  minute, 
by  persuading  a  federal  Judge  that  the  INS 
has  violated  the  Haitians'  rights. 

Even  the  state  of  Florida  has  gotten  in  on 
the  act  by  filing  a  suit  against  the  govern- 
ment alleging  not  only  overcrowding  but  also 
"neglect  and  indifference"  by  federal  officials. 
Florida  is  asking  that  Krome  be  shut  down 
and  that  no  new  camps  be  opened  In  the 
state. 

Besieged  by  all  the  lawsuits,  the  govern- 
ment has  engaged  in  a  kind  of  guerrUla  war- 
fare, going  as  far  as  rushing  groups  of 
Haitians  up  back  stairways  into  locked 
courtrooms  to  avoid  lawyers  lurking  In  the 
hallways. 

The  latest  INS  tactic  Is  to  schediUe  hear- 
ings for  the  Haitians  at  Miami's  Krome  De- 
tention Center  simultaneously  in  three 
courtrooms  even  though  they're  all  repre- 
sented by  the  same  lawyer  from  the  Haitian 
Refugee  Center.  That  forces  the  lawyer.  Steve 
Forester,  to  race  wildly  from  courtroom  to 
courtroom,  begging  for  continuances  that 
the  government  has  no  intention  of  granting 
for  his  600  clients. 

"They've  said  it's  my  own  fault  for  taking 
too  many  clients  .  .  .  but  they  know  very 
well  that  there  aren't  other  lawyers,  and  If 
we  didn't  represent  these  people,  they  would 
simply  be  deported."  Forester  said. 

Nelson  said  his  agency  has  decided  to  go 
full  speed  ahead  with  the  hearings  because 
the  lawyers  "wUl  win  If  the  system  Is  bogged 
down.  They're  winning  now  on  the  proce- 
dural rules,  not  on  the  merits. 

"They've  come  In  and  said  they  have  a 
monopoly  on  the  Haitians,  but  then  they 
hold  up  the  flow.  It's  really  an  antltr-st  sit- 
uation. They  should  either  flsh  or  cut 
bait."  said  Nelson,  who  believes  the  lawyers 
are  deliberately  dragging  their  feet  Haitians, 
he  said,  "don't  have  the  right  to  free  coun- 
sel. In  most  other  countries  In  the  world, 
they  would  have  been  herded  back  into  the  . 
boats  and  put  out  to  sea." 

Nelson  charged  that  there  are  a  number 
of  Haitians  who  would  rather  return  home 
than  stay  in  detention,  but  the  Issue  is  so 
tied  up  In  litigation  that  it  Is  impossible 
for  anyone  to  be  moved. 

Forester  retorts  that  the  INS  deliberately 
created  the  problem  when  it  moved  the  hear- 
ings from  downtown  Miami  to  the  detention 
center.  Most  lawyers  don't  want  to  drive  that 
far.  he  said,  though  there  are  25  lawyers  who 
would  provide  free  services  for  the  Haitians 
downtown. 

Brian  McDonald,  the  first  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  in  Miami,  also  contends  that  the 
lawyers  have  resources  unavailable  to  the 
INS.  "Some  of  them  are  professors  at  a  law 
school,  and  they  can  get  assistance  from 
their  studenu."  he  said,  while  the  INS  Is 
"understaffed,  they've  gotten  conflicting  pol- 
icy guidance,  and  they're  confronted  with 
difficult  problems." 

The  lawyers'  efforts  have  been  two-pronged. 
On  one  side  Kurzban.  aided  by  two  Univer- 
sity of  Miami  law  professors,  their  students 
and  an  assortment  of  other  lawyers  around 
the   country   who  donate  their   time,   have 
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worked  <  n  their  own  time  on  a  series  of  class- 
action  ciaes  to  help  thousands  of  Haitians 
who  are  here  Illegally. 

The  o  her  side  of  the  effort  Is  being  car- 
ried on  by  Steve  Forester  and  Vera  Welsz. 
working  out  of  a  ramshackle  storefront  office 
in  Miami's  Little  Haiti  area.  They  receive 
nominal  salaries  from  the  Haitian  Refugee 
Center,  which  operates  from  year  to  year  on 
a  grant  from  the  National  Council  of 
Churche  s. 

Amon  [  the  questions  the  lawyers  are  rais- 
ing in  heir  lawsuits  are  some  that  have 
sticky  ( ollcy  implications  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

For  Ij  stance.  Kurzban  asks  whether  the 
United  :  States  should  routinely  grant  asylum 
to  Soviet  ballet  dancers,  who  led  privileged 
lives  in  their  own  country,  while  it  turns 
away  re  ^ugees  who  happen  to  be  p(K>r  and 
uneducj  ted. 

He  questions  whether  the  country  should 
have  an  immigration  policy  that  welcomes 
people  t  eelng  from  commtmlst  governments 
while  it  turns  away  those  fleeing  right-wing 
dictator  ihlps  that  happen  to  be  friendly  to 
the  Unl  «d  States.  In  this  case  the  govern- 
ment alK)  has  to  deal  with  the  uncomfort- 
able fact  that  it  has  recently  allowed  en- 
trance ts  large  numbers  of  Indochinese  and 
Cuban  i  efugees.  many  of  them  coming  for 
economi  c  reasons,  and  now  is  in  the  process 
of  turning  away  the  first  large  group  of 
refugees  who  happen  to  be  black. 

Finally,  even  If  the  Haitians  are  eventu- 
ally returned  to  their  home  covintry,  Kurz- 
ban asks,  "Shouldn't  they  b«  entitled  to  a 
fair  hearing  on  their  asylum  clalma?" 

Behinl  high  chain-link  fences  topped 
with  bairbed  wire,  the  1.300  Haitians  being 
detalne^  at  Krome  spend  their  days  sprawled 
on  bunks  and  makeshift  cota  so  close  that 
It  Is  dlflicult  to  walk  between  them.  The  men 
are  kep^  on  one  side  of  the  camp  and  the 
women  fend  chllc;ren  on  the  other,  separated 
by  another  metal  fence. 

The  Icamp's  single,  conventional-sized 
washer  land  dryer  have  been  shut  off — the 
ares  Is  ^  swampy  that  it  was  Impossible  to 
use  thein.  The  Haitians  use  portable  toilets 
lined  up  against  one  of  the  fences.  The 
showersfare  open  for  two  hours  In  the  morn- 
ing andltwo  in  the  afternoon. 

Launcry  Is  set  out  to  dry  on  the  scraggly 
patches]  of  grass  and  on  the  metal  fences. 
What  iossesslons  the  Haitians  have  uie 
stored  In  clear  plastic  bags,  one  stacked 
neatly  ^n  each  bunk. 

Virtually  none  of  the  Haitians  speaks 
EngUshl  and  there  are  only  10  translators  dt 
the  camp  to  decipher  their  Creole  dialect. 

Early  last  month  there  were  riots  at 
Krome  bs  the  Haltlians  chanted  "liberty  or 
death"  knd  "Miami  Is  my  country."  But  the 
instlgaqors  have  been  shipped  off  to  more 
secure  facilities  and  most  of  the  Haitians 
spend  tjhelr  days  now  doing  no  more  than 
staring  vacantly  icto  space. 

To  h«lp  ease  crowding  In  Florida,  INS  re- 
cently inoved  the  majority  of  the  Haitians 
to  facilities  in  out-of-the-way  places  like 
Lake  Placid.  NY.:  Big  Springs.  Tex  .  and  Ft. 
Allen.  Puerto  Rico,  far  away  from  any  Creole 
translators  and  any  sort  of  free  legal  repre- 
sentation. 

At  a  I  ecent  Senate  hearing,  Doris  Melssner, 
the  act  ng  INS  commissioner,  said  that  the 
Haitian  i  are  generally  considered  economic 
refugee!  who  can  be  returned  safely  to  their 
country  of  origin.  As  such,  she  said,  they 
are  not  eligible  for  asylum. 

In  response  to  pointed  questioning  from 
Sen.  Charles  Orassley  (R-Iowa),  Melssner 
said  th<  re  is  "no  concrete  evidence"  that  the 
Haitian  I  would  be  persecuted  if  they  were 
letumetl,  and  a  State  Department  represent- 
ative said  the  Haitian  government  has  prom- 
ised thit  there  will  be  no  reprisals  against 
those  \(  ho  return. 

But  \  .S.  District  Court  Judge  James  Law- 
rence E  ing,  m  a  decision  last  rear  In  Miami, 


found  major  problems  of  political  persecu- 
tion In  Haiti,  including  persecution  of  those 
who  have  fled  and  then  retu;.ied  to  the 
country. 

"This  case  involves  thousands  of  black 
nationals,  the  brutality  of  their  government, 
and  the  prejudice  of  ours,"  said  King,  a  Re- 
publican appointed  by  Richard  Nixon,  not- 
ing that  the  Haitians  are  "fleeing  the  most 
repressive  government  in  the  Americas." 

King  listened  to  weeks  of  evidence  of 
beatings,  torture  and  deaths  In  Haitian  pris- 
ons and  he  concluded  that  "the  manner  in 
which  INS  treated  the  more  than  4,000  Ha- 
itian plaintitTs  violated  the  Constitution,  the 
immigration  statutes,  International  agree- 
ments, INS  regulations  and  INS  operating 
procedures.  It  must  stop." 

It  was  the  first  major  victory  for  the  small 
group  of  lawyers  who  have  taken  on  the  Ha- 
itians' cause. 

Early  last  month,  the  lawyers  won  another 
victory  when  federal  Judge  Alcee  Hastings  in 
Miami  issued  a  temporary  restraining  order 
barring  deportation  hearings  for  Haitians 
who  are  not  represented  by  lawyers. 

But  that  victory  was  clouded  when  Hast- 
ings later  became  the  target  of  an  FBI  brib- 
ery investigation,  stepped  down  from  the 
bench  temporarily  and  asked  to  have  his 
cases  reassigned.  No  one  is  sure  what  will 
happen  to  the  Haitian  case  that  was  still 
pending  before  him. 

Meanwhile,  both  sides  are  waiting  to  see 
what's  going  to  happen  with  the  Hamilton  as 
it  patrols  the  Haitian  waters,  and  the  lawyers 
are  trying  to  decide  whether  to  file  yet  an- 
other lawsuit  to  stop  what  they  call  "the 
kanargoo  court  on  the  high  seas." 

No  one  knows  for  sure  what  the  Hamilton 
would  do  if  one  of  the  Haitian  boats  refused 
to  stop  and  decided  to  make  a  run  for  it. 
Would  the  378-foot  vessel  ram  it?  Open  fire 
with  the  cannons?  Sink  it? 

There  also  are  questions  about  what  will 
happen  to  those  Haitians  who  are  educated 
enough  to  know  they  have  a  right  to  ask  the 
Coast  Guard  for  political  asylum.  The  United 
States  In  bound  by  a  United  Nations  treaty 
not  to  return  persons  to  a  country  where 
they  will  be  persecuted.  But  although  there 
will  be  translators  and  immigration  officers 
aboard  the  Hamilton,  no  one  is  sure  yet  how 
the  Haitians  can  prove  they  would  be  per- 
secuted at  home.« 


d.  1718— INTERSTATE  POLLUTION 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
7,  1981,  Senator  Durenbercer  and  I  in- 
troduced S.  1718.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  the  States  with 
greater  protection  against  air  pollution 
generated  in  other  States. 

That  current  provisions  of  the  act  have 
proven  unworkable  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  under  these  provisions  no 
State  has  yet  been  granted  relief  from 
out  of  State  emissions  in  spite  of  clear 
evidence  that  such  emissions  are  crossing 
State  lines  in  quantities  that  harm  the 
people  and  the  economies  of  downwind 
States. 

The  inability  of  one  State  to  control 
harmful  emissions  from  outside  its  juris- 
diction constitutes  the  very  foundation 
upon  which  Federal  clean  air  legislation 
is  bEised.  The  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  exists 
because  independent  action  by  each 
State,  based  on  its  self-interest  interest, 
simply  results  in  exporting  pollution  and 
bidding  industry  and  jobs  away  from 
neighboring  States.  Unless  the  act  effec- 
tively prohibits  such  pollution  exporting, 
one  of  the  central  purposes  of  the  act 
will  remain  unfulfilled. 


Unless  the  interstate  pollution  pro- 
hibitions in  section  110  and  the  enforce- 
ment mechanisms  in  section  126  of  the 
act  are  modified  along  the  lines 
of  S.  1718,  the  States  affected  by  pollu- 
tants transported  across  State  lines  will 
continue  to  have  no  effective  recourse 
under  the  law. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  I  recently  received  from 
Connecticut  Governor  Bill  O'Neill  that 
clearly  and  simply  makes  the  case  for 
adopting  the  provisions  of  S.  1718.  Gov- 
ernor O'Neill  points  out  that  due  to  Con- 
necticut's inability,  under  the  current 
act.  to  limit  the  flow  of  pollutants  into 
the  State  from  outside  sources,  "eco- 
nomic development  in  Connecticut  is  un- 
fairly restrained  and  the  public  health 
and  welfare  is  jeopardized." 

While  the  interstate  pollution  prob- 
lem may  not  be  as  pervasive  in  every 
State  as  it  is  in  Connecticut,  practically 
every  State  faces  at  least  localized  prob- 
lems with  pollution  generated  from 
sources  across  State  lines.  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  all  Senators  and  their 
constituents  to  support  this  effort  to  pro- 
vide a  workable  and  equitable  solution 
to  the  interstate  pollution  problem  and 
ask  that  a  copy  of  Governor  O'Neill's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows : 

Statb  of  Cownecticut, 
Hartford.  Conn..  October  14.  1981. 
Hon.  CHaiSTOPHZK  J.  Dodd, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Deak  Ctnis:  I  want  to  extend  to  you  my 
full  support  of  the  legislation  you  have  Intro- 
duced to  address  the  problem  of  Interstate 
air  pollution. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  this  is  one  of  the 
state's  most  serious  problems  as  current  stat- 
utory language  prevents  the  state  from  re- 
stricting the  flow  of  pollutants  Into  the  state 
from  outside  sources.  Because  of  our  obliga- 
tion to  limit  total  pollution  emissions  and 
our  inability  to  control  out  of  state  sources, 
economic  development  In  Connecticut  Is  un- 
fairly restrained  and  the  public  health  and 
welfare  Is  Jeopardized. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  toward 
the  enactment  of  your  proposal.  The  Con- 
necticut Department  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection has  worked  effectively  with  industry 
and  the  public  in  general  to  Insure  the  opti- 
mum benefit  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  State  Im- 
plementation Plan.  I  am  certain  that  our 
eSortfi  will  result  in  a  solid  foundation  of 
support  from  those  who  would  be  affected  by 
your  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

WiLLUM  A.  O'Neill, 

Govemor.m 


THE  COMMERCIALIZATION  OP  DNA 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
troversy over  recombinant  DNA  tech- 
nology has  peaked  and  valleyed  over  the 
course  of  the  past  several  Congresses. 
From  its  inception,  this  technological 
breakthrough  in  applied  genetic  science 
has  been  depicted  as  good  or  evil.  In  ret- 
rospect, most  of  us  have  come  to  kno'\' 
that  recombinant  DNA  represents  a 
means  rather  than  an  end.  It  is  a  tool  of 
science,  the  ethical  application  of  which 
can  only  be  determined  by  those  in- 
structed to  use  it.  Now  that  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  are  in  the  process  of 
proposing  less  restrictive  procedures  for 
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its  application,  we  in  Congress  have  a 
necessary  public  responsibility  to  at  least 
be  aware  of  them. 

The  recombinant  DNA  technology 
which  is  now  emerging  represents  one 
of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of  mod- 
em day  biological  research.  Today, 
scientists  are  incorporating  single 
genes — units  of  heredity — into  micro - 
orgsmlsms  and  thus  turning  them  into 
biological  factories  producing  human  in- 
sulin, interferon,  and  other  hormones 
and  antibodies  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  quantity  prior  to  this  tech- 
nique. The  implications  for  health  in 
terms  of  potential  therapies  is  over- 
whelming and  future  significant  devel- 
opments are  on  the  horizon. 

Molecular  biologists  are  now  on  the 
verge  of  introducing  new  genes  into  liv- 
ing animals.  In  the  medical  field,  cancer 
genes  have  recently  been  discovered 
which  will  make  normal  cells  malignant 
after  the  gene  is  incorporated  into  the 
cell.  These  studies  will  undoubtedly  en- 
hance our  understanding  of  the  mech- 
anisms of  cancer  induction  and  may  lead 
to  new  and  better  forms  of  therapy. 

However,  the  employment  of  the  re- 
combinant DNA  technology  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  health  sciences.  It  is  also 
applicable  to  the  chemical,  agricultural 
and  mining  industries.  According  to  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  the  im- 
pact of  DNA  technology  on  the  chemical 
industry  will  cut  across  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  chemical  groups  involving 
plastics  and  resin  materials,  flavors  and 
perfumes  materials,  synthetic  rubber 
and  the  primary  products  from  petro- 
leum that  serve  as  the  raw  materials  for 
the  synthesis  of  organic  materials. 

In  the  chemical  industry  alone,  the 
value  of  industrial  organics  produced  by 
such  biotechnology  might  reach  $522 
million  per  year  by  1990  and  $7.2  billion 
per  year  by  2000  based  on  1979  dollars. 
In  agriculture,  the  DNA  technology 
should  provide  an  additional  tool  to  al- 
low development  of  new  varieties  and 
even  species  of  plants  as  weU  as  finding 
applications  in  food  processing.  It  mrxy 
seem  surprising  there  is  also  a  use  of 
DNA  technology  in  mineral  leaching  and 
recovery,  enhanced  oil  recovery  and  in 
pollution  control. 

The  commercialization  of  this  DNA 
technology  raises  an  important  question 
for  the  academic  domain  and  that  is 
"What  is  the  proper  role  of  universities 
in  the  development  of  scientific  discov- 
eries into  commercially  useful  products 
and  innovations?"  The  involvement  of 
universities  in  commercial  ventures  is 
not  new.  These  have  ranged  from  co- 
operative agreements  with  major  in- 
dustries to  the  establishment  of  embryo 
transfer  units. 

However  the  potential  magnitude  of 
the  recombinant  DN.A  technology  pre- 
sents somewhat  different  problems. 
Many  universities  already  on  financially 
shaky  grounds  are  prepared  to  partici- 
pate in  the  commercialization  of  DNA 
technology.  A  number  of  forces  are  pro- 
viding impetus  for  a  move  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  expected  decrease  in  real  dol- 
lars from  Federal  grants,  competition 
with  small  business  for  research  funds 
and    potentially     greater    involvement 


with  industry  are  all  acting  to  encourage 
universities  to  engage  in  the  technolog- 
ical development  of  scientific  discoveries. 

Stanford  University  has  recently  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  six  con- 
.cems  to  build  a  $2.5  million  Center  for 
Biotechnology  Research.  This  academic 
center  owns  30  percent  of  a  commercial 
concern  know  as  "Engenics"  that  will 
seek  to  market  products  based  on  the 
center's  findings.  Donald  Kennedy,  presi- 
dent of  Stanford,  referring  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  universities  and  outside 
sources,  has  said,  "Everybody's  breaking 
new  ground.  Were  all  rewriting  the 
ground  rules." 

Derek  Bok,  president  of  Harvard,  has 
identified  four  dangers  to  the  quality  of 
academic  science  as  a  consequence  of 
such  involvement.  First,  the  applied  side 
of  science  may  become  the  dominating 
force  in  university  research.  Second, 
manpower  may  be  diverted  from  research 
and  teaching  to  other  tasks  in  the  proc- 
ess of  technological  development.  Third 
is  the  introduction  of  secrecy  and  pro- 
prietary information  into  scientific  re- 
search. And  fourth  would  be  a  threat  to 
the  quality  of  leadership  and  the  general 
morale  within  the  scientific  enterprise. 

These  general  concerns  can  translate 
into  such  specific  problems  as  patent 
rights  when  research  funds  have  been 
comingled;  confiicts  of  interest  for 
faculty  engaged  in  university  independ- 
ent commercial  ventures;  faculty  status 
of  scientists  engaged  in  technological 
development:  proprietary  information  in 
Ph.  D.  thesis  projects. 

Needless  to  say,  all  of  these  factors 
could  contribute  to  the  restructuring  of 
university  graduate  education  and  re- 
search programs.  While  no  one  is  ad- 
vocating the  dissolution  of  the  tradition- 
al roles  of  the  universities,  they  do  have 
a  great  deal  to  offer  in  the  transfer  of 
technology  which  is  sorely  needed  in  our 
country.  And  if  this  is  the  direction  the 
universities  are  moving,  the  correspond- 
ing problems  should  be  addressed  and 
resolved.  It  is  in  the  interest  and  duty  of 
Congress  to  be  aware  of  these  events  and 
directions  since  public  money,  to  a  large 
extent  sponsors  the  research  projects 
which  may  lead  to  technological  innova- 
tions. 

In  1801,  the  German  poet  Goethe 
characterized  science  in  an  epigram 
"Some  men  see  her  as  a  lofty  celestial 
goddess,  others  as  an  industrious  cow 
who  supplies  them  with  butter."  Perhaps 
there  is  some  truth  to  both  points  of 
view. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that,  as  illustra- 
tion of  the  university  research  problem 
I  have  been  describing,  a  short  but  in- 
cisive analysis  by  Dr.  Bernard  D.  Davis, 
M.D.  of  Harvard  Medical  School  from 
the  May  1981  issue  of  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Sounding  Board:    Paorrr  Sharing  Between 
Professors  and  the  UNivERsmr? 

The  Intellectual  yield  from  our  country's 
Investment  In  fundamental  biologic  research 
has  been  tremendous.  Through  the  fusion  of 
genetics  vrtth  biochemistry  and  through  the 
development  of  ingenious  techniques  for  ex- 
ploring the  range  of  dimensions  that  were 
formerly    bidden    between    microscopy    and 


chemistry,  we  have  acquired  a  remarkably 
coherent  picture  of  the  universal  features  of 
cell  structure  and  function.  Moreover.  Dar- 
win's theory  can  now  be  considered  Darwin's 
law:  We  understand  how  the  required  ge- 
netic variation  arises,  we  understand  why  in- 
formation cannot  flow  back  from  pbenotype 
to  genotype,  and  we  can  measure  evolution- 
ary distance  directly  In  terms  of  DNA  se- 
quences. Yet.  however  gratifying  these  tri- 
umphs of  human  intelligence  and  imagina- 
tion may  be.  interest  In  science  as  a  cultural 
enterprise  was  not  the  main  reason  for  the 
generous  flow  of  public  funds.  Valuable  ap- 
plications were  promised  and  were  expected. 

Nevertheless,  unlike  earlier  experience 
with  the  biochemistry  of  amino  acids,  vita- 
mins, hormones,  and  antibiotics,  the  prac- 
tical payoffs  from  molecular  genetics  were 
disappointingly  slow.  Although  medical  re- 
search made  major  gains  in  other  ways  in 
recent  decades,  the  intracellular  marcromol- 
ecules  of  the  molecular  biologist  could  not 
be  translated  easily  Into  medical  prescrip- 
tions. The  resulting  Impatience  of  some  leg- 
islators was  understandable,  but  the  picture 
has  now  changed  dramatically.  Emerging 
from  the  integration  of  three  decades  of 
fundamental  and  even  esoteric  research,  the 
recombinant-DNA  technology  now  promises 
Innumerable  applications  in  agriculture  and 
in  energy  production  as  well  as  In  medicine. 
Molecular  biology  has  thus  burst  Into  the 
age  of  high  technology,  and  the  resulting 
acute  speculative  fever  has  perhaps,  been 
exacerbated  by  the  earlier  celebrity  of  recom- 
binant DNA  as  a  presumed  menace. 

The  new  commercial  possibilities  present 
universities  with  both  opportunities  and 
risks.  This  situation  has  been  brought  into 
sharp  focus  by  a  recent  proposal  of  the  Har- 
vard administration,  which  Is  discussed  in 
Barbara  Culllton's  article  in  this  issue  of  the 
JouTTuxl.  In  my  analysis  of  these  problems,  I 
shall  proceed  on  the  following  assumptions: 
first  of  all.  that  the  university  community 
has  a  social  obligation  to  try  to  promote 
technology  transfer,  but  that  It  should  do  so 
in  ways  that  will  not  Jeopardize  the  search 
for  knowledge  for  Its  own  sake:  secondly, 
that  In  this  country  the  options  lie  within 
the  framework  of  a  system  of  private  enter- 
prise: and  thirdly,  that  because  of  the  chang- 
ing pattern  of  government  support  of  scien- 
tific research,  universities  are  obligated  to 
try  to  find  additional  sources  of  funds,  both 
to  preserve  their  autonomy  and  to  prevent 
a  waste  of  trained  scientific  talent.  All  these 
assumptions  may  be  questioned,  of  course, 
but  such  questions  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  discussion. 

PATENTS 

Patents  have  long  been  used  to  provide  in- 
come for  universities.  For  example,  the  roy- 
alties of  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Research 
Foundation  since  the  1920's  have  made  bio- 
chemistry an  unusually  strong  field  at  that 
university.  In  general,  however,  biologists 
have  been  much  less  interested  In  patents 
than  chemists  or  engineers  have — perhaps 
because  their  work  has  only  rarely  lent  itself 
to  applications.  Moreover,  in  medicine  the 
earlier  tradition  of  charity  to  the  poor  raised 
additional  barriers  to  commercialization.  Ac- 
cordingly, for  many  years  the  Harvard  Cor- 
poration required  that  any  health-related 
discoveries  In  Its  laboratories  be  dedicated  to 
the  public.  Meanwhile,  there  have  been  ma- 
jor changes  In  the  economics  of  medical  care 
and  In  the  attitude  of  federal  agencies  to- 
ward patents.  In  addition,  it  has  become  clear 
that  the  absence  of  a  patent  often  impairs, 
rather  than  promotes,  the  availability  of  a 
useful  product  to  the  public.  Thus.  In  1975, 
Harvard  decided  that  it  would  take  out  pat- 
ents and  would  transfer  a  modest  fraction 
of  any  royalties  to  the  inventor. 

Some  object  to  even  this  degree  of  univer- 
sity involvement  on  the  grounds  that  it  may 
lead  to  preferential  treatment  of  certain  fac- 
ility members.  However,  this  problem  Is  not 
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CORPORATIONS     AND     THE     SPECIAL 
PROBLEMS    OF    BIOLOGY 


well-established    mechanism    for 

exploitation  of  science — po- 

more  profitable  for  the  professor — 

ft)rmatlon   of  a   private   corporation. 

umber  of  molecular  biologists  have 

such  undertakings  is  not  surpris- 

slnce  research   In   this   field 

characterized  by  unusual  boldness 

to  challenging  new  problems. 

have   treated   such    activities 
they  treat  industrial  consulting — a 
that  they  often  encourage  because, 
me  practice  in  medicine.  It  helps 
valuable  faculty.  Consulting  time 
limited,  either  by  a  formal  rule  or 
ormal  agreement,  to  one  day  a  week. 
the  development  of  a  new  company 
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Two  other  differences  between  biology  and 
chemistry  are  also  pertinent.  In  the  first 
place,  biology  often  asks  more  philosophic 
questions  that  are  remote  from  potential 
applications.  Secondly,  because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary complexity  of  biologic  material, 
major  breakthroughs  frequently  depend  on 
a  happy  accident,  an  unexpected  observation, 
or  an  unpredictable  Implication  of  distant 
findings.  If  the  search  for  wealth  diverts  too 
many  of  the  best  biologists  In  the  next  gen- 
eration from  undirected  exploration  of  the 
nature  of  life,  something  precious  will  be 
lost. 

Clearly,  these  are  serious  problems.  If  re- 
search In  this  new  Industry  becomes  more 
autonomous  and  developmental,  perhaps  like 
research  In  antibiotics  over  the  past  decades, 
these  problems  may  be  only  temporary.  How- 
ever, antibiotics  arose  from  an  accidental 
discovery,  and  their  pursuant  has  remained 
largely  empirical,  whereas  recombinant  DNA 
has  extensive  theoretical  roots.  Hence.  Its 
applications  are  likely  to  continue  to  depend 
heavily  on  advances  In  academic  laboratories. 

THE     HARVARD    PROPOSAL     AND    THE    FTTrnilE    OF 
INSTITTTTIONAL    PROITT   SHARING 

A  major  difference  between  the  two  mecha- 
nisms of  technology  exploitation  described 
above  Is  that  universities  have  generally 
shared  in  profits  from  patents  on  discoveries 
made  in  their  laljoratories  but  not  In  those 
from  companies  stemming  from  such  discov- 
eries. However,  some  European  laboratories 
have  recently  extended  profit  sharing  to  the 
second  arrangement.  A  similar  proposal  was 
made  at  Harvard  last  October  but  was  soon 
withdrawn.  It  elicited  a  strongly  unfavorable 
response  from  some  of  the  faculty  and  from 
editorial  writers  in  the  news  media.  Now  that 
the  tempest  has  subsided,  it  may  be  useful 
to  reexamine  the  issues. 

The  proposal  arose  when  Harvard  was  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  patenting  a  dis- 
covery of  Prof  Mark  Ptashne  In  recombinant 
DNA.  The  Harvard  administration  suggested 
the  alternative  of  setting  up  a  company  with 
outside  venture  capital  and  with  the  uni- 
versity given  a  minority  share  (which  was 
subsequently  said  to  be  10  percent).  The 
company,  in  return,  would  have  the  rights 
to  any  patents  on  Ptashne's  discoveries  held 
by  the  university.  In  the  memorandum  that 
opened  the  discussion,  the  Harvard  admin- 
istration carefully  spelled  out  a  number  of 
pitfalls  in  this  kind  of  venture,  and  It  asked 
the  faculty  to  consider  the  abstract  policy 
Issues  and  principles  Involved.  However.  It 
did  not  specify  any  details  of  the  proposed 
arrangement  or  even  mention  Ptashne's 
name:  It  simply  Informed  the  faculty  that 
It  would  be  making  a  decision  on  a  specific 
arrangement  within  three  weeks. 

With  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  one  can  see 
.several  aspects  of  the  presentation  that  pro- 
moted resistance.  The  linkage  to  a  concrete 
decision  foreclosed  the  leisurely  philosoph- 
ical discussion  that  was  requested,  since 
it  gave  a  sense  of  urgency  to  those  who  were 
opp>osed.  and  the  lack  of  details  about  the 
proposal  aroused  mistrust.  Vagueness  about 
the  role  of  the  university  In  the  proposed 
company  gave  rise  to  the  widespread  misap- 
prehension (especially  In  the  news  media) 
that  Harvard  was  actually  going  to  operate 
it.  The  memorandum  emphasized  the  ad- 
vantages of  havlne  the  university  protect  the 
interests  of  a  faculty  member:  willing  accept- 
ance by  the  faculty  would  have  required  a 
degree  of  confidence  In  institutional  author- 
ity that  Is  not  universal  today.  Concern 
was  also  heightened  by  the  earlier,  wild  pub- 
lic response  to  the  Genentech  stock  offering, 
which  had  capitalized  that  company — as  yet 
without  a  salable  product — at  over  $500  mil- 
lion. Manv  faculty  members  gagged  at  the 
prospect  of  having  the  university  linked  with 
a  similar  caricature  of  the  capitalist  svstem. 

In  addition,  many  faculty  members  resent 
the  venality  and  secrecy  that  has  arisen  In 


some  laboratories  performing  recombinant- 
DNA  research.  This  resentment  clearly  inten- 
sifled  the  reaction,  and  It  led  to  the  under- 
standable conviction  that  the  university 
should  not  appear  to  condone  and  perhaps 
even  encourage  this  pernicious  development. 
However,  the  hostility  may  have  been  mis- 
placed. The  problem  arises  from  the  lucrative 
potential  of  the  work,  not  from  the  possibil- 
ity of  university  ownership  of  shares. 

In  the  end.  two  dangers  seem  to  have 
caused  the  greatest  concern:  pressures  on 
faculty  In  their  choice  of  research  and  favor- 
itism of  the  university  toward  financially 
productive  faculty  members.  The  memoran- 
dum unfortunately  presented  both  these 
problems  as  though  they  were  novel.  Instead 
of  comparing  them  with  the  similar  problems 
associated  with  other  sources  of  funds.  As  a 
result,  the  Issues  were  analyzed  rather  un- 
reallstlcally,  and  an  Idealized  conception  of 
the  university  was  defended:  the  Institution 
was  presumed  to  be  entirely  free  of  restric- 
tions on  how  It  distributes  Its  income  In  sup- 
porting the  preservation,  advancement,  and 
dissemination  of  pure  knowledge.  In  fact,  re- 
search grants  from  government,  foundations, 
and  Industry — and  many  endowments  in  sup- 
port of  professorial  chairs  or  specialized  In- 
stitutes— generally  do  not  provide  such  free- 
dom. 

With  respect  to  the  basic  issues  of  favorit- 
ism and  freedom  of  research,  it  is  instructive 
to  compare  the  rejected  proposal  with  the 
recent  12-year  grant  of  $23  million  from  Mon- 
santo Chemical  Company  to  Harvard  Medical 
School,  as  described  in  CulUton's  article.  This 
grant  has  expanded  the  facilities  that  are 
available  to  the  recipient  prolessors,  outside 
the  academic  control  of  any  department,  and 
It  surely  commits  the  recipients  to  a  given 
line  of  research.  In  contrast,  dividends  from 
equity  In  a  company  need  not  have  either  of 
these  consequences,  and  such  funds  could 
be  distributed  by  the  university  much  more 
freely.  Of  course,  one  could  consider  the  Mon- 
santo grant  a  poor  model  to  follow.  However, 
It  seems  unlikely  that  universities  will  find 
better  terms  In  their  present  search  for  In- 
dustrial support.  The  area  of  research  Is  ap- 
propriate and  remains  basic,  freedom  of  pub- 
lication Is  unencumbered,  and  the  Institution 
gains  some  permanent  resources.  The  com- 
pany selects  the  Investigators  and  their  area 
of  work  and  has  favored  access  to  the  results 
before  publication  and  to  patents,  but  It 
seems  unrealistic  to  expect  large-scale  Indus- 
trial support  without  such  an  exchange.  In 
addition,  to  the  extent  that  dwindling  federal 
funds  are  replaced  In  this  way,  the  research 
community  as  a  whole  benefits. 

Universities  have  had  a  long  history  of  ne- 
gotiations, especially  in  medical  schools,  over 
academic  activities  and  positions  linked  to 
private  gain.  The  members  of  the  Harvard 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  demonstrated 
little  awareness  of  this  history  In  their  re- 
cent discussion.  The  emergence  of  professors 
as  entrepreneurs  raises  a  wide  range  of  prob- 
lems, but  the  only  one  discussed  was  the 
prospect  of  having  the  university  Involved 
as  well.  In  particular,  no  questions  were 
raised  about  existing  companies  that  do  not 
contaminate  (or  benefit)  the  university— for 
example,  one  In  biotechnology  that  was  re- 
cently Initiated  by  Prof.  Walter  Gilbert  and 
one  In  economic  consultation  that  was 
founded  by  Prof.  Otto  Eckstein  and  was  re- 
cently sold  for  about  $100  million. 

In  the  absence  of  limiting  ground  rules.  It 
was  perfectly  proper  for  enterprising  faculty 
members  to  have  set  up  such  unshared  pri- 
vate corporations,  but  I  suggest  that  the 
rapid  expansion  of  such  activities  now  de- 
mands a  broader  look.  Medical  schools  have 
long  faced  a  similar  problem  with  full-time 
salaried  faculty  members  who  collect  fees 
from  private  patients.  Many  solutions  have 
been  tried,  ranging  from  complete  transfer 
of  the  money  to  the  Institution  to  no  trans- 
fer. Unfortunately,  this  experience  does  not 
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offer  ftny  Ideal,  universally  accepted  model 
for  other  faculties  beginning  to  face  a  simi- 
lar dilemma.  Nevertheless,  it  has  certainly 
not  been  obvious  that  complete  retention  of 
the  Income  by  the  faculty  member  beat 
serves  the  university,  or  that  It  represenu 
the  fairest  possible  arrangement. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We  may  all  regret  the  loss  of  the  more  Att 
cadlan  atmosphere  of  the  past.  However,  If 
universities  are  to  protect  their  financial 
base  In  order  to  advance  their  academic 
goals,  nostalgia  will  be  no  substitute  for 
Imaginative  adaptations  and  a  tough-minded 
attitude.  There  are  surely  risks  in  develop- 
ing Industrial  connections,  but  they  must  be 
balanced  against  the  Increasing  financial  In- 
security of  universities  today  and  agalnet  a 
monolithic  dependence  on  an  often  unsym- 
pathetic government. 

There  Is  also  a  question  of  simple  Justice. 
The  facilities,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  finan- 
cial support  of  universities  have  provided  an 
essential  background  for  many  commercial 
developments,  and  the  continued  connection 
of  the  entrepreneur  with  the  university,  like 
the  connection  of  a  physician  with  a  teach- 
ing hospital,  often  gives  the  entrepreneur  a 
good  deal  of  prestige.  It  therefore  seems  Just 
that  the  university,  which  can  no  longer 
afford  to  be  In  the  position  of  a  generous 
parent,  should  in  return  receive  a  share  of 
the  profits.  In  addition,  such  profit  sharing 
would  respond  to  a  widespread  and  cogent 
criticism  of  the  present  system:  that  It  un- 
fairly allows  professors  to  become  rich 
through  developments  stemming  from  tax- 
supported  research.  There  is  still  appeal  In 
the  basic  concept  of  dedicating  a  medical  dis- 
covery (especially  a  tax-supported  discovery) 
to  the  public  interest,  and  distribution  of 
part  of  the  profit  to  the  university  surely 
serves  the  public  Interest  more  directly  than 
does  distribution  only  to  the  other  partic- 
ipants. 

One  could  argue  that  licensing  patents  is 
a  less  entangling  way  to  reimburse  the  uni- 
versity than  Is  the  sharing  of  equity.  How- 
ever, the  advantage  of  equity  In  a  corpora- 
tion is  not  only  the  possibility  of  a  larger 
*ncome  to  the  university;  It  may  be  even 
more  Important  as  a  means  of  ensuring  con- 
tinued benefits  from  future  discoveries.  Once 
a  professor  had  begun  to  direct  research  In 
an  Industry  as  well  as  In  an  academic  labor- 
atory, he  or  she  would  no  doubt  be  tempted 
to  shift  to  the  latter  any  branch  of  the  acad- 
emic work  that  appeared  potentially  patent- 
able. 

Finally,  profit  sharing  could  have  certain 
mutually  advantageous  byproducts  that  were 
not  mentioned  In  connection  with  the  Har- 
vard proposal.  For  example,  if  the  industrial 
laboratory  was  nearby,  which  would  be  con- 
venient for  all  concerned,  a  financial  interest 
by  the  university  could  eliminate  the  ques- 
tion of  recompense  for  access  of  company 
scientists  to  libraries  and  seminars.  Similar- 
ly, the  spMiciallzed  Instruments  and  facilities 
for  large  scale  preparations  In  an  Industrial 
laboratory  could  occasionally  be  useful  for 
university  researchers. 

I  have  suggested  that  various  arguments 
against  the  proposal  of  the  Harvard  admin- 
istration were  not  convincing.  Nevertheless, 
the  possibility  of  conflict  of  Interest  is  real 
as  is  the  problem  of  keeping  the  business 
connection  at  arm's  length  from  the  acade- 
mic activities  of  the  university.  In  addition, 
there  remans  a  serious  moral  Issue.  Given 
the  rules  of  the  game,  the  scientist-entre- 
preneur is  free,  within  the  restrictions  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  to 
convert  paper  profits  Into  a  fortune  by  sell- 
ing stock  at  an  inflated,  speculative  price. 
Similarly,  It  Is  legitimate  for  a  unversity's 
investment  managers  to  seek  capital  gains  in 
the  open  market  from  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  such  securities  However,  if  its  con- 
nection   with    a    company    increases    public 


confidence,  a  university  has  an  additional 
responsibility  not  onJy  to  protect  Its  reputa- 
tion but.  also  to  protect  the  public  against 
the  creation  of  a  financial  bubble. 

If  the  arguments  for  profit  sharing  prevail, 
universities  may  have  to  establish  require- 
ments for  some  such  arrangement  before  al- 
lowing a  faculty  member  to  hold  an  impor- 
tant position  in  a  corporation.  Indeed,  even 
consulting  is  not  necessarily  sacred,  any  more 
than  are  fees  from  patients;  Investigators  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  are  not  al- 
lowed to  retain  consulting  fees  or  lecture 
honorariums,  and  President  Hutchlns  once 
Introduced  such  regulations  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Of  course,  this  rule  effec- 
tively discourages  consulting — and  hence 
technology  transfer — but  an  arrangement  for 
sharing  might  not.  As  the  commercial  appli- 
cations of  biology  grow,  there  will  be  room 
for  Imaginative  experiments,  perhaps  with 
buffering  organizations  like  the  Wisconsin 
Alumni  Research  Foundation  between  the 
university  and  the  corporation. 

Whatever  the  main  reason  for  the  negative 
reaction  to  the  Harvard  proposal — whether 
it  was  the  manner  of  its  presentation  or  the 
devotion  of  some  faculty  members  to  an 
idealized  conception  of  alma  mater — this  re- 
action Is  clearly  not  the  last  word  on  the 
subject.  A  new  company  In  France,  Trans- 
gene,  has  distributed  equity  to  the  Pasteur 
Institute  In  Paris  and  to  the  University  of 
Strasbourg,  and  In  England  a  national  bio- 
technology corporation  will  be  sharing  profits 
(and  results  of  research)  with  the  Medical 
Research  Council  Molecular  Biology  Labo- 
ratory at  Cambridge.  In  this  country,  several 
universities  and  research  institutes  seem  to 
be  moving  rapidly  In  the  same  direction.  For 
better  or  worse,  the  objections  to  such  ar- 
rangements may  fade  even  more  rapidly  than 
did  the  earlier  objections  to  patenting.^ 


A  BIG  STEP  FOR  DRUO 
ENFORCEMENT 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  by  repealing 
the  prohibition  on  the  use  of  U.S.  funds 
to  support  the  spraying  of  marihuana 
with  paraquat  and  other  herbicides,  the 
International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  takes  a  big  step  toward 
effective  drug  enforcement.  I  congratu- 
late Senator  Chiles,  who  introduced  this 
amendment,  for  his  exemplary  leader- 
ship in  this  area. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  stopping  the 
flood  of  illegal  drugs  coming  into  the 
country  than  to  attack  them  at  the 
source — which  means  the  marihuana 
fields  in  overseas  nations,  especially  in 
Colombia. 

Prior  to  1978,  the  United  States  ex- 
perienced as  serious  epidemic  of  heroin 
being  produced  and  smuggled  in  from 
Mexico.  But  when  paraquat  was  sprayed 
extensively  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
the  flow  of  heroin  from  that  country  was 
reduced  by  70  percent. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  marihuana 
being  grown  and  imported  from  Mexico. 

With  Mexican  production  greatly  re- 
duced. Colombia  became  the  primary 
source  country  for  marihuana.  President 
Turbay  of  Colombia  has  said  repeatedly 
that  the  use  of  paraquat  would  enable 
his  government  to  reduce  the  flow  of 
marihuana  substantiaUy. 

Since  1978,  however,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  been  prohibited  from  provid- 
ing funds  to  Colombia  and  other  coun- 
tries for  use  in  paraquat  spraying.  That 
prohibition  was  enacted  with  little  de- 
bate in  the  wake  of  reports  that  paraquat 


posed  a  health  danger  if  smoked  along 
with  marihuana. 

The  available  evidence  now  suggests 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  residue  left 
on  marihuana  would  (xise  no  more 
serious  a  health  hazard  than  amounts 
that  remain  on  domestic  farm  products. 

In  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  prohibi- 
tion last  March,  Senator  Chiles  and  I 
provided  in  our  bill — which  eventually 
became  section  403(a)  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bill  we  are  considering  today — 
a  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  of  any  plans  to  use 
a  herbicide  on  overseas  marihuana  fields. 
The  Secretary  of  HHS  would  monitor  for 
health  effects. 

In  addition,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  provided  that  $100,000 
shall  be  available  to  develop  a  "marker" 
which  would  alert  a  potential  user  that 
the  marihuana  has  been  sprayed  with 
paraquat. 

These  provisions.  In  my  opinion,  will 
adequately  safeguard  the  health  of 
Americans  who  are  fo(4ish  enough  to 
smoke  marihuana,  a  substance  which  hi 
all  likelihood  is  dangerous  to  their 
health,  anyway. 

By  repealing  this  prohibition,  we  are 
sending  an  important  signal  to  countries 
such  as  Colombia  that  the  United  States 
is  serious  about  its  drug  problem  and 
that  we  intend  to  back  up  their  own  ef- 
forts to  stop  the  drug  trade. 

It  is  difiBcult  for  foreign  officials  such 
as  President  Turbay  to  believe  that  we 
are  serious  when  we  deny  to  their  gov- 
ernments the  money  to  use  the  most  ef- 
fective weapon  in  the  war  on  drugs. 

The  trade  in  illicit  narcotics  is  sapping 
our  domestic  economy  of  more  than  $100 
billion  a  year.  Its  effects  on  the  econo- 
mies of  the  key  import  States,  such  as 
Florida,  Texas,  and  Georgia,  are  pro- 
found. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, of  which  I  serve  as  ranking 
minority  member  and  on  which  Senator 
Chiles  plays  a  leading  role,  has  exam- 
ined the  drug  problem  in  detail.  The 
subcommittee  has  reported  extensively 
on  its  findings,  which  indicate  that  drugs 
and  crime  generally  rank  behind  only 
the  economy  as  our  most  serious  national 
domestic  problem. 

The  illegal  flow  of  drugs,  especially 
from  Latin  America,  is  overwhelming  the 
interdiction  efforts  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Coast  Guard.  The  Senate  al- 
ready has  approved  a  measure  intro- 
auced  by  Senator  Chiles  and  me  that 
would  allow  the  armed  services  to  render 
limited  but  important  assistance  to  these 
efforts. 

By  once  again  providing  assistance  to 
the  so-called  source  countries  for  para- 
quat spraying,  we  are  taking  another 
giant  step  toward  effective  drug  enforce- 
ment.* 


THE  ARMING  OF  SAUDI  ARABIA 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  J.  B.  Kelly's 
article  in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
emphasizes  a  point  too  often  overlooked 
as  we  consider  the  sale  of  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  article  points  out  that 
far  from  strengthening  the  U.S.  position 


in  the  Mid  lie  East,  massive  arms  salesto 
the  Saudis  wUl  actually  endanger  it.  For 
the  AWAC  3  sale  will  not  only  fail  to  pur- 
chase the  r  -iendship  of  the  Saudis,  it  may 
encourage  them  to  pursue  economic  and 
poUtical    iaas    contrary     to     Western 

"^Th^  Saudis  have  no  vital  stake  iJi 
friendship  with  the  United  States.  Their 
greatest  i"  Merest  is_in  their  own  survival 
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ence  Also,  the  Saudis  persisted  In  retaining 
an  embassy  In  Soviet-occupied  Kabul  for 
more  than  a  year  after  the  Russian  Invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  severing  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  puppet  government  of  Babralc  K»r- 
mal  only  last  April,  when  Secretary  of  State 
Halg  visited  Riyadh. 

"WB  COULD  REPLACE  AMEBICANS" 

•We   do   not   boycott    the   Soviet   Union." 

the    Saudi    foreign   minister   stated    In    the 

Interview.   "Dialogue  between  Saudi  Arabia 

and  Clear  aUiance  with  the  West  wUl  not     and  the  soviet  Union  exists  and  is  contlnu-        ^^    subversion  and  attempted  assassl 

hX  that  ciuse  And  they  have  a  reUgious     ing.   Saudl   a°«l   Soviet   diplomat   me"   in      ^^^^^^-^        ^^  segments  of  territory,  ac 

help  that  cjuse.  Ana^i^^jr^  has^  in  Saudi     every   part   of   the   world.     Fifteen   months      t^^,,^  „  oot^ntlallvLu-bearlne.  from  Qatar 

previously,  and  a  month  after  the  invasion 
Prince    Fahd.    the 


two  centuries  has  been  a  sense  of  religious 
mission  coupled  to  a  drive  for  territorial 
conquest.  The  one,  needless  to  say.  has 
helped  fuel  the  other.  Since  World  War  I 
alone  the  Saudis  have  annexed  the  Hljaz, 
the  AAslr.  the  emirate  of  Jabal  Shammar  (In 
Qatar,  Abu  Dhabi  and  Yemen),  and  the 
whole  of  the  Rub  al-Khall,  the  Empty 
Quarter,  to  which  tbey  bad  not  a  scrap  of 
right. 

Since  World  War  11  they  have  endeavored, 
through    armed     Incursions,     gun-running. 


duty  to  opjose  American  bases  In  Saudi 
Arabia  thi  t  arms  sales  cannot  change, 
aiiministraticHi    hints    to    the 


of 


tually  or  potentially  oU-bearlng,  from  Qatar, 
Abu  Dhabi  and  Oman,  territory  to  which, 
agsiln,  they  had  not  a  shred  of  legitimate 
title.  Toward  all  these  endeavors  the  State 
Department  habitually  manifested  an  atti- 
tude of  benign  IndiSerence,  where  it  did  not 
actually  lend  surreptitious  encouragement  to 
what  it  chose  to  regard  as  the  fulfillment  of 
the  House  of  Saud's  "manifest  destiny" — to 
rule  all  Arabia  from  sea  to  sea. 

The  arming  of  Saudi  Arabia  on  the  cur- 
rent scale,  ostensibly  to  meet  the  country's 
legitimate  defensive  needs,  may  encourage 
its  present  rulers  (or,  what  may  be  more 
sinister,  a  new  regime  of  a  very  different  com- 
plexion in  Riyadbi)  to  resume  the  pursuit 
of  their  historic  ambitions  In  eastern  and 
i  i  V,.  . .    _,  ,        I.  .^      southeastern  Arabia,  i.e..  to  subvert  the  in- 

only   stop  I  the  AW  ACS   sale,   but  begin    dictates  of  Riyadh^  and  hMoften^bee^^  dependence  of  Bahrain,  the  Emirates  and 


despite 
contrary. 

In  addition,  the  consequences 
strengthening  Saudi  Arabia  militarUy 
may  be  sivere.  It  may  encourage  the 
Saudis  to  renew  their  historical  territo- 
rial ambitions  in  the  Middle  East.  And  if 
oU  prices  continue  to  faU.  the  Saudis,  if 
heavUy  aimed,  might  be  tempted  to 
coerce  smjiUer  Gulf  States  mto  cuttmg 
their  cU  production— or  even  attempt 
military  a(  tion 


of  Afghanistan,  Crown 
Saudi  deputy  prime  minister,  declared  In 
an  Interview  published  In  the  Lebanese 
newspaper  Al  Hawadlth:  "There  are  many 
states  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  which  are 
only  too  ready  to  supply  the  kingdom  with 
everything  It  wants.  In  other  words,  we 
could  easily  replace  the  Americans." 

It  la  against  the  background  of  such  state- 
ments (Of  which  there  have  been  many  in 
a  similar  vein)  that  the  visit  of  the  Kuwaiti 
foreign  minister  to  Moscow  last  April  takes 
on  a  particular  significance.  Kuwait,  the 
only    Arab    Oulf    state    having    formal    di- 


Our  goals  in  the  Middle  East  are  not  pjomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 

th.»  SaudisT For  that  reason,  we  must  not  has    for    decades    been    submissive    to    the 

«V^iv    «tnn    the   AW  ACS   sale,   but   begin  dictates  of  Riyadh,  and  has  often  been  used 

fmmediately  to  pursue  a  policy  of  energy  by  the  Saudis  as  a  stalking  horse  m  inter-     ^^^ 

immediat^y  10  pux;^u        ^  national  affairs.  At  the  end  of  his  visit  to 


independence.  UntU  we  do  so.  our  yltaJ 
inter^ts  remain  at  risk  in  the  Middle 

Pact 

Mr  Pres  dent.  J.  B.  KeUy's  article  does 
an  exceUent  job  of  outlining  the  under- 
Iving  facts  of  this  vitally  important  pol- 

cv  Questicn    I  ask  that  the  article  be     military  bases  and  naval 
icy    quet>iu  II.    A    ~  .    y      _  -   my      will  remain  far  awav  fron 

printed  m  the  Record,  and  i  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  it  carefully. 

The  arti;le  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  21.  19811 
The  AaMiNG  of  Saudi  Ababia 
(By  J.  B.  Kelly) 
Behind   the  current  controversy  over  the 
proposed  si  .le  of  Awacs  aircraft  and  supple- 
mentary F  5  weaponry  to  Saudi  Arabia  lies 
an   assumftlon    that   has   been   little   chal- 
lenged publicly:  that  Saudi  Arabia  Is  willing 
and  able  t(   serve  as  the  linchpin  of  a  defen- 
sive  systeti    for    the    Persian    Gulf.    Is    the 
assumptlor    correct,   or   Is   Saudi   Arabia   In 
reality    th<     principal    obstacle    to    such    a 
system? 

The  Hon  se  of  Saud,  as  Is  only  natural.  Is 
primarily  :oncerned  with  Its  own  survival 
and  prosp<  rlty.  It  has  no  vital  Interest  In 
the  contes  ,  between  the  liberal  democracies 
of  the  West  and  the  communist  dictator- 
ships of  t  le  East.  Time  and  again  It  has 
voiced  Its  letermlnatlon  to  keep  aloof  from 
the  contes  ,.  to  eschew  formal  alliances  with 
one  side  )r  the  other.  "The  superpowers 
have  no  fr  ends."  the  Saudi  foreign  minister. 
Saud  Ibn  Faisal,  told  the  correspondent  of 
an  Arabic  newspaper  last  April.  "We  would 
be  decelvl  ig  ourselves  If  we  thought  that 
our     relatlans     with     the    superpowers    are 

founded    c  n    friendship   and    the   principles 
of  frlendsl:  ip." 

At    the    same    time,    however,    the    Saudi 

royal  houi  e  has  dUplayed  a  certain  ambiv- 
alence tovard   the  Soviet  Union.   While   Its 

more  prot  ilnent  members  and  the  govern- 

ment-con(  rolled  Saudi  media  are  quite  free 

with      th«  Ir      recriminations      against      the 

United  St  ites  for  its  alleged  transgressions 

(notably  but  by  no  means  exclusively  with 

respect    t<     American    policy    toward    Israel 

and    the    question    of    Palestinian    Irreden- 

tlsm).     ty  ey     remain     remarkably     reticent 

about  the  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 

the   Mldd  e   East.   They    continue    to    allow 

Soviet  air  :raft  to  flv  over  Saudi  territory  en 

route  to  J  den  and  Ethloola.  a  courtesy  that 

saves  the  Russians  considerable  Inconvenl- 


Moscow.  the  Kuwaiti  foreign  minister. 
Sheikh  Sabah  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Sabah,  stated: 
"The  Soviet  Union  shares  our  view  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  security  of  the  Gulf 
lies  with  Its  sutes  only.  It  also  shares  our 
view  of  the  need  to  keep  the  region  free  of 

fleets  so  that  it 
will  remain  far  away  from  any  struggle  be- 
tween the  superpowers." 

Saudi  Arabia  has  consistently  enunciated 
this  same  doctrine  for  a  dozen  years,  and 
It  has  been  steadfastly  supported  in  Its  stand 
for  the  same  length  of  time  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  came  therefore  as  no  surprise  that 
when  the  Saudl-domlnated  Gulf  Coopera- 
tion Council  (made  up  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait.  Bahrain,  Qatar,  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  and  Oman)  met  at  Abu  Dhabi  in 
late  May.  its  flnal  communique  restated  the 
doctrine  In  terms  almost  identical  to  those 
uttered  In  Moscow.  Ko  reference  whatever 
was  made  in  the  document  to  the  dominant 
Russian  presence  In  South  Yemen  or  to  the 
naval  and  air  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  Rus- 
sians In  Syria  and  Iraq. 

It  may  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that  no 
United  States  or  NATO  force  could  operate 
In  the  Gulf  region  without  local  bases.  It  Is 
equally  certain  that  Saudi  Arabia  will  never 
grant  the  right  to  such  bases — whatever 
veiled  allusions  the  administration  In  Wash- 
ington may  be  making  to  the  acquisition  of 
"facilities"  In  that  country.  The  authority 
of  the  Saudi  royal  house  derives  from  Its 
role  as  the  leader  of  the  Wahhabl  sect  of 
Islam.  As  such,  its  foremost  duty  is  to  up- 
hold the  predominance  of  Islam  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  kingdom's  affairs,  to  defend  the 
sacred  soil  of  Islam  against  its  foes  and  to 
assert  the  primacy  of  Islam  over  all  other 
faiths. 

To  accord  the  U.S.  the  right  to  bases  In 
Saudi  Arabia  would  be  tantamount  to  alien- 
ating a  portion  of  the  heartland  of  Islam 
to  infidels.  Such  a  dereliction  of  the  House 
of  Saud's  religious  duties  would  strike  a 
severe,  perhaps  mortal,  blow  to  the  founda- 
tions of  Its  authority. 

The  Saudi  regime's  almost  equally  fervent 
opposition  to  the  stationing  of  U.S.  forces 
elsewhere  In  the  Arabian  peninsula  (eg..  In 
Oman)  stems  from  the  calculation  that  the 
presence  of  such  forces  would  be  a  hindrance 
to  the  attainment  of  Its  own  ambitions  In 
the  peninsula.  The  motive  power  behind  the 
progress  of  the  House  of  Saud  over  the  past 


A  further  incentive  to  the  Saudis  to  ex- 
ploit their  military  superiority  over  their 
smaller  neighbors  is  provided  by  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  oil  market.  OPEXi;  produc- 
tion is  now  down  from  31  million  barrels 
per  day  in  1979  to  about  19  m.b.d.  today,  of 
which  Saudi  Arabia  accounts  for  close  to 
half.  Should  demand  fall  even  further,  or 
should  Iranian  oil  come  back  on  stream  or 
Iraq  resume  full  production,  the  House  of 
Saud  may  be  hard  put  to  It  to  sell  sufficient 
quantities  of  oil  to  generate  the  revenues  it 
needs  to  sustain  itself  In  power.  Frightened 
by  the  dual  nightmare  of  declining  sales 
and  falling  prices,  Riyadh  may  resort  to  the 
desperate  expedient  of  coercing  the  lesser 
Gulf  oil  states  Into  cutting  their  produc- 
tion to  a  minimum. 

KECKLESS   ACTIONS 

It  is  not  beyond  possibility  that  the  Saudi 
regime,  confronted  with  a  severe  financial 
crisis  at  home,  might  encourage  Iraq  to  re- 
sume Its  conflict  with  Iran  with  the  object 
of  once  again  shutting  down  the  Khuzlstan 
oil  fields.  Or  that  Saudi  Arabia  might  even 
Join  In  such  an  offensive,  using  Its  Awacs  air- 
craft to  coordinate  a  Joint  air  attack  upon 
Iran  with  the  Iraqi  air  force,  and  directing 
Its  own  F15s  (flown  by  mercenaries  if  neces- 
sary) to  strike  at  obvious  targets  like  the 
Iranian  oll-loadlng  terminal  on  Kharg  Is- 
land. To  Western  eyes  such  actions  would 
appear  reckless  In  the  extreme,  but  we  are 
not  dealing  here  with  Western  modes  of 
thinking.  The  economic  consequences  for  the 
West  would,  of  course,  be  enormous. 

The  U.S.  and  Its  Western  allies  have  two 
prime  strategic  objectives  In  the  Gulf:  one 
is  to  secure  the  region  and  access  to  Its 
oil  fields  against  external  and  internal  dan- 
gers; the  other  Is  to  break  the  power  of  the 
OPEC  cartel  and  so  arrest  the  continued 
economic  hemorrhaging  of  the  industrial  na- 
tions. 

The  policy  espoused  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, of  building  up  the  military 
strength  of  Saudi  Arabia,  positively  impedes 
the  attainment  of  these  objectives.  It  also, 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Invests  Saudi 
Arabia  with  a  power  of  veto  over  America's 
own  plans  for  the  defense  of  the  Gulf.  Even 
worse,  the  persistence  of  the  U.S.  and  Its 
principal  NATO  allies  In  a  policy  of  Inundat- 
ing the  Gulf  with  advanced  weapons  of  all 
kinds  win  almost  Inevitably  precipitate  one 
or  the  other  of  the  very  catastrophes  that 
the  policy  is  theoretically  designed  to  avert — 
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either  the  virtual  destruction  of  the  Gulf's 
oil  industry  or  its  seizure  by  forces  hostUe  to 
the  Western  world.« 


SMALL  BUSINESS  BANKRUPTCIES 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  U.S.  economy  has  been  staggering 
under  the  heavy  burden  of  excessive  in- 
terest rates  for  too  long.  The  result  of 
these  high  rates  is  that  our  economy  is 
now  oflBcially  in  a  recession.  However,  the 
small  business  people  of  this  country 
have  known  for  many  weeks  that  we  are 
in  a  recession,  because  they  have  been 
the  ones  who  have  been  hardest  hit  by 
the  excessively  high  interest  rates. 

A  recent  report  by  the  National  Small 
Business  Association  dramatized  the  di- 
rect correlation  between  high  interest 
rates  and  bankruptcies.  This  report  cites 
the  Dun  &  Bradstreet  figures,  which  show 
that  business  bankruptcies  increased 
41.8  percent  in  the  first  35  weeks  of  1981 
over  the  same  period  in  1980.  However, 
even  more  disturbing  is  that  "smaller 
businesses  (defined  as  those  with  liabili- 
ties of  $100,000  or  less)  comprised  50.53 
percent  of  the  1981  total." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  report 
by  the  National  Small  Business  Associa- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  report  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Report  on  Business  Bankbuptcies 
BUSINESS  failures:  current  statistics 

From  mld-1980  to  mld-1981  court-filed 
business  bankruptcies  Increased  30.1  percent. 
This  Is  the  second  largest  year-to-year  rise 
of  the  past  20  years,  below  only  the  45.2  per- 
cent Increase  occurring  between  1974  and 
1975. 

Even  more  alarming  are  more  current  fig- 
ures from  Dun  &  Bradstreet  for  January  1 
through  September  3.  1981,  which  reflect 
that  business  bankruptcies  increased  from 
7,812  to  11,0/6.  a  Jump  of  41.8  percent  com- 
pared with  the  same  35  week  period  In  1980, 
according  to  press  reports  quoting  Rowena 
Wyant,  a  D&B  Vice  President  In  the  New 
York  business  economics  division  ("Business 
Failures  Increase,"  New  York  Times,  Sep- 
tember 13.  1981.) 

Smaller  businesses  (defined  as  those  with 
liabilities  of  $100,000  or  less)  comprised  50.53 
percent  of  the  1981  total. 

An  Industry  breakdown  of  the  D&B  fig- 
ures for  the  35- week  period  Is  as  follows: 

1981  Compared  to  1980 

Percent 

Construction up  48.5 

Services    up  47.6 

Retailing   up  41.4 

Manufacturing    up  36.9 

Wholesaling    up  30.1 

This  Information  Is  probably  conservative 
from  the  small  firm  standpoint,  because 
D&B  figures  do  not  Include  the  finance.  In- 
surance, and  real  estate  fields  where  smaller 
businesses  predominate. 

In  a  recent  newspaper  column  George  Will 
characterized  similar  figures  as  "a  massacre 
on  Main  Street."  (The  Massacre  on  Main 
Street.  Washington  Post,  September  20.  1981, 
page   C8:l) 

The  court  filings  are  on  the  basis  of  the 
"statistical  year"  of  the  U.S.  Courts  which 
record  the  Information,  which  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  as  follows: 


"Statistical   year,"  July   1.    1979-June   30, 

1980  equals  36,433. 

"Statistical    year"   July    1.    1980-June   30. 

1981  equals  47,414. 

IfOTKS 

As  a  technical  matter,  it  should  be  noted 
that  courts  also  accept  Joint  Petitions.  These 
are  additional  filings  where  the  husband 
and  wife  both  participate  In  the  enterprise. 
These  are  excluded  from  the  above  figures, 
because  a  "Joint  petition"  covers  persons 
associated  with  a  business  that  has  already 
filed.  Inclusion  of  Joint  petitions  would  In- 
crease the  business  total  for  the  1980-81 
statistical  year  to  66.000. 

The  statistics  are  also  affected  by  changes 
In  the  Bankruptcy  laws  brought  about  by 
the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978  (effec- 
tive October  1,  1979).  The  new  code  did  not 
make  It  easier  for  corporations  to  file.  The 
law  did  establish  a  series  of  personal  exemp- 
tions In  Federal  law  for  the  first  time  which. 
In  many  Instances,  were  more  liberal  than 
Slate  laws.  (Bankruptcy  Code.  Sec.  522). 
However,  there  were  not  and  are  not  any 
corporate  exemptions,  and  corporations  can 
no  longer  be  discharged  of  debt  as  they  could 
under  the  old  law. 

historical  trends 

The  statistics  on  bankruptcies  since  1950. 
as  collected  by  both  the  U.S.  Courts  and 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  are  set  forth  In  a  chrono- 
logical table  attached  as  Exhibit  I. 

The  data  show  that  business  bankruptcies 
have  risen  and  fallen  In  cycles.  Prom  mld- 
1961  through  mid- 1970.  court-filed  bank- 
ruptcies by  businesses  held  almost  constant 
(averaging  about  16.200  per  year,  or  1350  per 
month).  Then  from  mld-1971  to  mld-1976. 
the  figure  more  than  doubled  to  35.201 
(about  2900  per  month).  Thereafter,  the 
level  declined  until  the  end  of  1979,  when  it 
stabilized  at  about  2,500  per  month,  as 
shown  In  the  following  table: 
CouTC  filed  bankruptcies  mid-1975  to  mid- 
1980 

1975-76 - - 35.201 

1976-77 - 32.189 

1977-71?  30.528 

1978-79   29,500 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  Federal  Re- 
serve action  of  October  1979  boosted  Inter- 
est rates  to  then-record  levels,  business 
bankruptcies  began  to  climb  dramatically. 
Totals  reached  an  average  of  about  3.800 
per  month  In  the  spring  of  1980.  where  they 
remained  until  this  year  (1981)  when  they 
hit  a  new  plateau  of  about  4,000  per  month. 
This  can  be  seen  In  the  following  quarterly 
tabulations : 


FAItURE   IN   BUttOmC  AND   CONSTRUCTION 


Statistical 
years 

iuly- 
September 

October - 
December 

lanuary- 
March 

April 
June 

19f0  81.... 
1979  80...- 

'11,674 
3  8.457 

111,227 
17,014 

•■  12. 101 
'  9. 137 

n2,08I 
'11.473 

11980. 
:  1981. 
3 1979. 

Thus,  the  business  bankruptcy  level  in- 
creased 63.57  percent  from  the  beginning 
of  October.  1979  to  the  end  of  June.  1980. 
particularly  hard-hit  industries 

Some  Industries  are  particularly  hard  hit. 
such  as  construction.  According  to  Dun  & 
Bradstreet.  bankruptcy  rates  for  building 
contractors  and  subcontractors  increased 
48.5  percent  through  September  3.  1981 
over  the  same  period  In  1980  (by  which  time 
the  casualty  figures  bad  already  risen  sub- 
stantially from  the  1979  lows.) 

A  break-out  of  comparable  figures  for  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year  shows: 


January- 

January- 

Increase 

February- 

February- 

March 

March 

Num- 

Per- 

1981 

1980 

ber 

cent 

General  building  con- 

Iractois 

282 

228 

5) 

23.68 

Building     subcontrac- 

tors.  

358 

218 

140 

64.22 

Other  contractors 

45 

22 

23 

104.55 

Total 

685 

468 

222 

47.95 

Source:  Dun  t  Bradstreet.  New  York. 

In  automobUe  distribution.  1650  new  car 
dealers  went  out  of  business  in  1980.  the 
largest  total  ever.  Another  325  have  'ailed 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1981.  bringing 
the  overall  exodus  close  to  9  percent  of  ai; 
businesses  in  this  field  since  1979  (NADA 
Data  for  1981.  National  Association  of  Auto- 
mobile Dealers) 

"WALKAWATS" 

There  are  also  innumerable  Instances 
when  businesses  Just  close  their  doors  and 
terminate  the  business.  They  may  now  owe 
creditors  nothing.  Or.  they  may  have  sub- 
stantial debts  which  are  satisfied  through 
attachments  on  bank  accounts  or  foreclosing 
tax  liens  or  mortgages,  leaving  few  assets  for 
general  creditors  to  pursue  in  any  kind  of 
formal  proceeding.  There  is  probably  no 
overall  source  of  statistics  on  these  "walk- 
aways." but  experts  believe  the  number  is 
substantial. 

relationship  between  individual  bank- 
buptcies AND  BUSINESS  BANKBUPTCIES 
Court-filed  bankruptcy  rates  for  Individ- 
uals have  more  than  doubled  since  the  new 
bankruptcy  code  became  effective  In  October 
1979: 

Non-business  bankruptcies 

1978-79  196.976 

1979-80 314.856 

1980-81   (preliminary) 450.000 

These  personal  bankruptcies  have  direct 
ramifications  for  small  business. 

When  an  individual  declares  bankruptcy, 
the  creditors  are  left  "holding  the  bag." 
which  is  almost  always  empty. 

Prominent  among  these  creditors  are  the 
retailers,  distributors,  builders  and  service 
enterprises  where  the  bankrupt  ran  up  the 
bills  which  caused  the  problems.  Many  of 
these  are  small  business. 

For  example,  the  May  Company  reported 
1980  losses  Increasing  103.3  percent  to  (3.6 
million  compared  to  1979.  For  J.C.  Penney, 
losses  Increased  103  percent  to  920.7  mil- 
lion. Montgomery  Ward's  losses  Increased 
117  percent  to  $50.6  million,  while  Sears' 
losses  increased  120.4  percent  to  146.3  mtl- 
lllon  for  the  same  period. 

Local  businesses  have  the  same  kind  of 
trouble.  In  fact  some  of  the  regional  in- 
dependent stores,  which  are  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  re- 
ported 1980  losses  increasing  over  300  per- 
cent compared  to  1979. 

RELATIONSHIP     BETWEEN     INTEREST     RATES     AND 
BANKRUPTCIES 

These  cycles  raise  the  question  of  how  in- 
terest rates  affect  bankruptcies.  As  can  be 
seen  from  comparing  interest  rate  move- 
ments with  the  bankruptcy  cycles  docu- 
mented by  Dun  &  Bradstreet  and  the  U.S. 
Courts,  bankruptcies  have  tracked  the  in- 
terest rate  very  closely  in  recent  years.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  chart  attached  as  Ex- 
hibit 2.  which  was  prepared  by  the  Small 
Business  Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  technical  terms,  the  correlation  between 
real   interest   rates    (e.g.,   the   nominal   rate 
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Interest  rate  movements  can  affect 
directly  and  Indirectly  in  several 
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5  long  as  interest  rates  remain  iit 
es.  It  can  be  expected  that  ban'%- 
111  also  continue  to  set  new  records. 


EFFECTS    ON    EMPLOTMENT 

een  million  smsdl  firms  in  the  U.S. 
tax  returns  account  for  55  percent 
employment  (59  percent  if  farm- 
luded)   and  approximately  80  per- 
new  Jobs.  Professor  David  Birch 
found  that  independent  enterprises 
fewer  employees  accounted  for  52 
new  private  sector  Jobs  between 
1976.  Thus,  as  bankruptcies  Increase 
spall  firms,  Job  generation  may  be 
existing  Jobs  threatened,  and  In- 
tiiemployment  may  result, 
e  ich  one  percent  Increase  in  the  un- 
rate    (approximately    equal    to 
persons)  deprives  the  U.S.  Treas- 
to  829  billion  In  tax  revenues  for- 
benefits  paid,  increased  bankrupt- 
daily  among  small  businesses — can 
Into  larger  budgetary  and  economic 
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[AN    DIMENSIONS    OF    BANKBUPTCIES 

years  ago,  a  doctor  at  Johns  Hop- 
researched  the  social  effects 
( "Estimating   the   Social 
National  Economic  Policy:  CompU- 
or  Mental  and  Physical  Health"  by 
Harvey   Brenner.   Joint   Economic 
Print,  October  26.  1976) . 
^udy  found  that  during  periods  of 
employment,  use  of  alcohol,  hos- 
pitalization, suicides,  heart  attack  and  kid- 
ney dise  ise  also  showed  statistical  increases. 
Such    ,n  analysis  could  apply  not  only  to 
employees,    but    to    small    business    owners 
would  also  be  subject  to  great 
and  personal  stress  In  attempting 
businesses  In  which  they  have  in- 
significant amount  of  their  savings 
r  careers,  especially  if  these  efforts 
njuccessful. 

to  an  attorney  who  has  prac- 

uptcy  law  for  42   years.   Samuel 

of  Washington.  DC,  many  .small 

s    are    under-capitalized    to    begin 

a  result,  such  owners  are  often  re- 

o   put   up  p>ersonal   assets   such   as 

as  additional  security  for  busi- 

is.  If  a  bankruptcy  follows,  an  owner 

have  his  family  life  shattered,  exact- 

of  personal  tragedy", 
irge  In  business  failures  is  therefore 
concern  for  both  economic  and  so- 


According  to  U.S.  Courts: 

Exhibit  1 — Business  Jailures 

1950  - - -- 8,352 

1951 - 7.387 

1952 6.542 

1953 ■- 6.772 

1954 -- 8,888 

1955 9.185 

1956 9.478 

1957  ..-- — --  10.  144 

1958 -- - H.403 

1959 - 11.729 

I960 - 12,284 

1961  — - --  15.241 

1962 - 15,665 

1963 - -- 16.303 

1964  -. --- 16.510 

1965 - —  -  16.  91C 

1966 - 16.430 

1967 .- 16.803 

1968 16.545 

1969  -.- - 15.430 

1970       - — 16.197 

1971 - - 19.103 

1972 - —  18.132 

1973 -. 17.490 

1974  .- 20,747 

1975 30.130 

1976 -  35.201 

1977  .- - 32.  189 

1978 -  — 30.528 

1979         ...     'ag,  500 

1980 -  '36.443 

1981 -- •47.414 

According  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet; 

1950    9,162 

1951    8,058 

1952    - -  7.611 

1953    8.862 

1954    11.068 

1955    —  10,969 

1956    - 12.686 

1957     , - 13.739 

1958 —  14,964 

1959  .- - ---  14.053 

1960    15.445 

1961     - 17.075 

1962 .- - 15,782 

1963 14,374 

1964    - 13,501 

1965    -.- -  13.514 

1963    - 13.061 

1967    12.364 

1968    9.363 

1969    9,  154 

1970    10.748 

1971     10.326 

1972 9,566 

1973     9.345 

1974    -.  9.915 

1975 11.432 

1976    --  9,628 

1977    7,919 

1978 6,619 

1979    7,564 

1980    --     11.742 

1981  (thru  Sept.  3) 11.076 

•  Exclusive  of  Joint  Petitions.* 
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THE    ACID    DEPOSITION    CONTROL 
ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  1706,  the 
Acid  Deposition  Control  Act. 

As  a  Senator  from  Minnesota,  I  have 
a  special  concern  about  the  dangerous 
effects  on  our  natural  resources  from 
acid  deposition,  which  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  most  significant  and  danger- 
ous environmental  problems,  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  throughout  much 
of  the  industrialized  world. 

In  the  United  States  the  impact  of 
acid  deposition  has  received  most  rec- 
ognition   in    the    northeastern    United 


States  and  Canada  where  hundreds  of 
lakes  and  streams  prized  by  sports  fish- 
ermen for  trout,  bass,  and  salmon  can  no 
longer  support  fish.  In  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  of  New  York,  212  lakes  and 
140  lakes  in  Canada  are  without  fish; 
48.000  Canadian  lakes  are  seriously 
threatened.  Studies  in  Pennsylvania 
show  acidic  increase  in  107  rivers.  Fifty- 
eight  percent  of  these  show  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  fish  species. 

It  was  these  and  the  following  trends 
and  the  documented  impact  of  acid  de- 
position that  led  Senator  Mitchell  to 
introduce  S.  1706.  In  his  State  of  Maine, 
the  acidity  of  lakes  has  increased  eight- 
fold over  the  last  40  years.  Native  brook 
trout  no  longer  reproduce  in  small  lakes 
over  2.000  feet  in  altitude  and  five  Atlan- 
tic salmon  rivers  are  sufficiently  acid  to 
jeopardize  young  fish. 

Although  acid  deposition  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  serious  problem  primar- 
ily in  the  northeastern  United  States  and 
Canada,  continuing  research  has  led  to 
the  recognition  that  my  State  of  Min- 
nesota and  other  Upper  Midwestern 
States  are  faced  with  potentially  great 
environmental,  economic  and  health  loss 
as  a  result  of  acid  deposition. 

The  acidity  of  a  lake  and  acid  deposi- 
tion are  measured  on  a  pH  scale,  and  7 
on  the  pH  scale  is  considered  neutral — 
values  above  are  alkaline,  values  below 
are  acidic.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  pH  scale  is  exponential,  which  means 
that  pH  6  is  10  times  more  acidic  than 
pH  7  and  pH  5  is  100  times  more  acidic 
than  pH  7.  pH  of  "pure  water  or  rainfall 
is  naturally  somewhat  more  acidic  with 
a  value  of  about  5.6  in  Minnesota,  the 
average  pH  of  rain  in  the  more  sensitive 
areas  of  the  State — the  northeastern 
portion  of  Minnesota — is  on  the  average 
10  to  25  times  more  acidic  than  normal. 
Recently,  the  averaged  pH  of  rain  in  this 
area  was  measured  to  be  4.2.  The  lowest 
recorded  value  measured  in  northeastern 
Minnesota  3.6.  was  at  Hovland,  Minn., 
a  town  near  the  Canadian  border.  This  is 
100  times  more  acidic  than  "normal 
rain." 

Throughout  Minnesota  the  pH  of  rain 
is  less  than  5.6.  However,  research  dem- 
onstrates that  in  the  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  State  which  is  the  most  sen- 
sitive, the  pH  of  rain  is  considerably 
more  acidic  than  our  environment  will  be 
able  to  tolerate.  This  is  the  northeastern 
region  of  Minnesota — the  location  of  the 
magnificent  Voyageurs  National  Park 
and  Superior  National  Forest  which  in- 
cludes the  1 -million-acre  boundary  water 
canoe  area  wilderness.  Both  Voyageurs 
National  Park,  and  the  boundary  waters 
canoe  area  are  networks  of  over  1,000 
lakes  linked  by  streams  and  portages 
that  served  as  the  transportation  route 
for  French,  English.  Canadian,  and 
American  fur  traders  and  explorers.  The 
boundary  waters  area  was  formally  es- 
tablished in  1902 — with  the  1-million- 
acre  wilderness  area  insured  under  the 
1978  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  Wil- 
derness Act.  It  is  the  most  heavily  used 
unit  in  the  national  wilderness  system. 

The  lakes  of  Voyageurs  National 
Park  and  the  boundary  waters  area  are 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  Canadian 
shield.  This  is  an  area  which  is  particu- 
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larly  vulnerable  to  the  effect  of  acid 
deposition  because  it  is  underlaid  by 
highly  silicious  types  of  bedrock  such  as 
granite  and  quartzite.  These  rock  types 
are  resistant  to  weathering,  and  the 
characteristically  soft  waters  of  such 
areas  have  a  low  buffering  capacity — a 
low  ability  to  neutralize  additions  of  acid. 
This  area  in  northeastern  Minnesota  is 
comparable  in  vulnerability  to  other 
systems  which  have  been  severely  im- 
pacted by  acid  deposition  in  Europe  and 
in  North  America.  Most  of  these  surface 
waters  have  little  ability  to  neutralize 
acidic  impacts.  Atmospheric  loadings 
near  the  boundary  water  canoe  area  and 
Voyageurs  National  Park  are  at  levels  as- 
sociated with  the  onset  of  severe  lake 
acidincation  in  Sweden. 

Research  conducted  by  Dr.  Gary  E. 
Glass  and  other  EPA  scientists  indicates 
that  at  least  35  percent  of  the  lakes  in 
northeastern  Minnesota  have  reached 
critical  acidity  levels,  even  without  the 
addition  of  new  pollutants. 

The  diverse  and  valuable  fishery  of 
this  area  of  Minnesota  include  species 
which  have  been  greatly  reduced  or  elim- 
inated by  acid  ram  and  snow  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
While  damage  there  has  been  less  than 
in  the  Northeast,  studies  have  shown  in- 
creased levels  of  mercury  in  trout,  wall- 
eye pike,  and  northern  pike  which  may 
well  have  resulted  from  acid  deposition. 
Fish  kills  not  only  result  from  the  direct 
effects  of  acidic  lake  water,  but  also  from 
the  toxic  metals — such  as  aluminum — 
that  are  released  as  acid  rain  is  trans- 
ported through  surrounding  soils. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  estimated  that  1.4  million  fish- 
ing licenses  are  sold  each  year  and  an 
additional  600,000  children  and  senior 
citizens  fish  without  licenses.  Commis- 
sioner Joe  Alexander  states  that  fisher- 
men spent  »260  million  in  1975  in  Minne- 
sota and  economic  benefit  to  the  State 
was  over  half  a  billion  dollars  due  to  the 
stimulation  of  secondary  and  periphery 
spending.  (Letter  dated  February  12, 
1981  signed  by  Joseph  Alexander,  com- 
missioner of  the  department  of  natural 
resources.  State  of  Minnesota.) 

The  threat  to  the  forests  of  Minnesota 
is  also  of  great  concern.  Acid  deposition 
in  northeastern  Minnesota's  Superior 
National  Forest  may  affect  the  growing 
rates  of  sensitive  pine  species  and  cause 
detrimental  effects  on  other  vegetation'. 

The  impact  of  acid  deposition  on  the 
forest  of  the  State  is  not  fully  under- 
stood, but  there  are  growing  indications 
that  the  effects  may  be  devastating  and 
irreversible. 

A  review  of  the  preceding  comment.s 
indicate  clearly  that  acid  deposition  is  of 
serious  concern  to  not  only  the  North- 
eastern States  and  Canada,  but  to  the 
Upper  Midwest  as  well. 

To  summarize  the  impact  in  my  State 
of  Minnesota: 

Currently,  the  pH  of  precipitation  in 
Minnesota  ranges  from  about  5.5  to  4.6. 
The  acidity  is  greatest  in  extreme  north- 
east Minnesota.  Recent  data  collected  by 
the  Minnesota  pollution  control  agency 
monitoring  indicates  the  averape  pH  of 
rain  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
for  the  pa.st  few  months  was  about  4.1. 
The  lowest  even  had  a  pH  of  3.2 — more 


than  250  times  more  acidic  than  normal 
rain  as  well  as  evidence  that  the 
pH  in  rain  and  snow  in  Minnesota  is  dan- 
gerously high,  Minnesota  pollution  con- 
trol agency  staff  calculate  that  the  boun- 
dary waters  canoe  area  wilderness  is  re- 
ceiving loadings  of  approximately  20  kil- 
ograms per  hectare  per  year — this  is  an 
average  of  the  acid  loadings  in  north- 
east Minnesota  calculated  to  be  between 
13  and  29  kilograms  per  hectare  per  year 
which  is  approximately  twice  the  loading 
shown  to  have  caused  acidification  of 
lakes  in  Scandinavia. 

Between  2.500-3.700  lakes  in  Minne- 
sota are  sensitive  or  potentially  sensitive 
to  acid  deposition.  Of  these  500-1.000  are 
extremely  sensitive.  The  Voyageurs  Na- 
tional Park  and  in  particular,  the 
BWCA — major  Federal  holdings  in 
northeastern  Minnesota — are  the  most 
sensitive  areas  in  the  State. 

Despite  a  concern  for  air  quality  in 
Minnesota  demonstrated  by  the  State 
initially  setting  stricter  air  quality  stand- 
ards than  required  by  Federal  law,  action 
by  the  State  cannot  protect  these  price- 
less resources,  on  which  the  fisheries,  the 
forests,  and  the  economic  health  of  the 
State  depend.  Minnesota  pollution  con- 
trol agency  staff  estimate  that  only 
about  30  percent  of  the  acid  rain  falling 
in  Minnesota  is  due  to  emissions  in  the 
State.  The  balance  originates  else- 
where— in  the  Ohio  River  valley,  Canada, 
and  to  the  west  of  the  State.  EPA  studies 
by  such  researchers  as  Dr.  Walt  Lyons 
clearly  demonstrate  the  gigantic  swirling 
weather  systems  that  move  huge  masses 
of  air  pollutants  from  East  to  West  and 
South  to  North  up  the  Mississippi  valley. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  tall  smokestacks 
constructed  by  the  electric  utilities  to 
deal  with  air  pollution  have  contributed 
to  the  problem  by  disbursing  sulfur  and 
nitrogen  high  into  the  atmosphere  where 
it  can  be  carried  for  days  by  global  winds 
before  falling  to  Earth  as  'acid  rain." 

Acid  deposition  defies  the  premises  on 
which  our  current  air  pollution  policy 
rests,  for  it  is  confined  to  no  single  State, 
and  the  effects  occur  great  distances 
from  its  sources. 

The  argument  that  the  problem  must 
be  studied  years  before  any  Government 
action  regarding  the  issue  has  been  di- 
rectly refuted  by  a  recent  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  biological  consequences 
of  fossil  fuel  combustion  of  the  National 
Academv  of  Sciences.  The  study  found 
that  acid  deposition  does  come  from 
man-made  sources,  largely  powerplants: 
That  the  acidity  is  causing  well-docu- 
mented "wide  spread  damage  to  acquatic 
ecosystems,  increased  levels  of  a  number 
of  poisonous  metals  in  groundwater  sup- 
plies, and  the  elimination  of  several 
important  species  of  fish  and  inverte- 
brates over  substantial  part  of  their 
natural  ranges."  Other  effects  listed  are 
damage  to  human  health,  to  forest  and 
food  crops  and  over  time,  leaching  vital 
nutrients  from  the  soil. 

The  report  finds  that  continued  emis- 
sions at  current  rates  "in  the  face  of 
clear  evidence  of  serious  hazard  to  hu- 
man health  and  to  the  biosphere,  will  be 
extremely  risky  from  a  long-term  eco- 
nomic standpoint  as  well  as  from  the 
standpoint  of  biosphere  protection."  The 
committee  believes  the  situation  "is  dis- 
turbing enough  to  merit  prompt  tight- 


ening" of  allowed  emission  standards, 
particularly  for  powerplants. 

The  acid  rain  phenomenon  is  real, 
man-made,  and  damaging.  Reduction  of 
emissions  impacting  effected  areas  is  in- 
dicated. This  is  not  to  say  that  research 
should  not  be  supported — it  must  con- 
tinue with  adequate  funding.  However, 
we  must  start  to  reduce  emissions  as  is 
directed  in  S.  1706. 

a.  1706  is  of  particular  importance  be- 
cause it  takes  steps  to  protect  resources 
whose  buffering  capacity  has  been  re- 
duced but  not  exhausted.  Acid  deposition 
is  the  most  serious  new  air  pollution 
problem  to  emerge  since  Congress  last 
revised  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  should  be 
dealt  with  during  this  reauthorization 
of  the  act. 

S.  1706  proposes  a  10-million-ton  re- 
duction of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in 
the  acid  deposition  impact  region  over 
a  10-year  period.  This  is  approximately 
40  percent  of  total  sulfur  emissions  in 
the  region  now  from  all  stationary 
sources. 

As  Senator  Mitchell  points  out,  "This 
magnitude  of  reduction  is  necessary  to 
protect  our  resources  and  avoid  the  costs 
incurred  from  their  damage  in  loss.  The 
extent  of  the  resources  at  risk  both  from 
an  inherent  value  and  their  economic 
worth  is  invaluable.  Once  lost,  our  lakes, 
our  forests,  our  soils  cannot  be  replaced 
and  some  of  those  resources  have  already 
been  lost." 

S.  1706  would  establish  an  acid  pre- 
cipitation impact  region  consisting  of  all 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  plus  Min- 
nesota, Arkansas,  and  Louisiana — a  total 
of  31  States. 

Each  State  shall  determine  within  2 
years  after  enactment  how  its  SO,  re- 
duction shall  be  accomplished  through 
emission  limits  on  stationary  sources  of 
SO:.  The  required  SO,  shall  be  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  reduction  which  is 
the  ratio  of  each  State's  actual  emissions 
to  total  actual  SO,  emissions  in  the  re- 
gion. One  of  the  unique  provisions  is  that 
Governors  of  two  or  more  States  may 
agree  to  alter  their  respective  shares  of 
the  reduction. 

Other  provisions  include  that  the  EPA 
administrator  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
the  impacts  of  long-range  transport  of 
emissions  in  the  Northwest,  Great  Plains, 
and  Southwest  regions  of  the  country 
and  the  advisability  of  including  these 
regions  in  the  coverage  provided  by  this 
strategy  and  report  back  to  the  Congress. 

The  cost  of  the  implementation  of 
S.  1706  is  significant,  as  are  the  costs  to 
the  damage  of  our  natural  resources,  and 
this  damage  may  prove  irreversible. 

Details  of  the  bill  may  require  further 
examination  and  debate,  but  the  need  to 
proceed  with  action  regarding  acid  de- 
position is  clear. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Mftchell 
for  mtroducing  S.  1706,  the  Acid  Deposi- 
tion Control  Act  and  enthusiastically  add 
my  support  to  this  important  piece  of 
legislation.* 


FOREIGN  POLICY  NEEDS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Cancun  meeting  opens  today  among 
leaders  of  both  the  industrialized  nations 
and  the  Third  World,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
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developing  countries  have  money  but  no 
technical  competence.  Some  have  technical 
competence  but  very  little  money.  Others 
have  neither.  Some  are  open,  historically  and 
culturally,  to  the  Western  type  of  Industrial 
development,  others  far  less  so.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  those  whom  we  are  training  to  be 
diplomats  have  a  better  understanding  of 
the  economic,  ethnic,  and  particularly  his- 
torical complexities  of  the  world  In  which 
they  will  operate. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  curious  trait  In 
American  foreign  policy;  If  we  do  not  like  a 
country's  philosophy,  we  tend  to  delay  recog- 
nizing Its  existence  as  long  as  possible.  We 
have  done  It  with  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
China,  with  Cuba,  we  are  doing  it  with  Viet- 
nam. 

In  this  clash  of  Ideals,  we  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  means  of  action,  not  only  In 
protecting  our  short-term  Interests,  but  often 
in  advancing  our  ideals.  It  Is  not  beyond  the 
Judgment  of  well-intentioned,  experienced 
persons  to  find  compromises  between  long- 
term  objectives  and  present  realities,  but  un- 
less we  train  people  to  uphold  the  vision  of 
freedom  and  equality  and  to  take  practical 
action,  we  will  end  up  negating  our  Ideals 
and  engaging  in  counterproductive  actions. 

The  greater  part  of  diplomacy  does  not 
take  place  In  a  vacuum.  In  a  democracy.  It  Is 
an  expression  of  the  goals  that  an  informed 
and  educated  public  wants  to  achieve.  The 
foreign  policy  of  the  UrUted  States  Involves 
many  others  besides  the  members  of  our 
Foreign  Service.  It  must  be  understood  by 
mldcareer  officers  in  the  armed  forces  and 
other  governmental  agencies  Involved  In 
foreign  affairs,  by  International  business 
leaders,  personnel  In  International  agencies, 
in  nongovernmental  and  public-service  orga- 
nizations, in  Journalism  and  communica- 
tions, and  in  the  academic  professions,  both 
teaching  and  research.  These,  also,  are  our 
ambassadors.  Finally,  It  musit  be  understood 
by  the  general  public. • 
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PRESCRIPTION  FOR  ECONOMIC 
DISASTER 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  past  few  weeks 
about  delaying  the  Reagan  tax  cut.  Some 
people  are  saying  we  could  balance  the 
budget  if  we  would  just  scale  down  or 
delay  the  scheduled  tax  relief  for  indi- 
vidual taxpayers.  What  these  critics  fail 
to  mention  is  that  without  the  tax  cut, 
taxes  on  individuals  will  increase  by 
more  than  $24  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982 
from  bracket  creep  alone.  Now  is  not  the 
time  to  return  to  the  old  policy  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  on  the  back  of  the  tax- 
payer. Now  is  the  time  to  stick  with  the 
Reagan  economic  recovery  program,  and 
give  it  a  chance  to  work. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague.  Bob 
K^sTEN,  made  an  eloquent  case  against 
delaying  the  tax  cut  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  Sunday's  Washington  Post, 
entitled  "Prescription  for  Economic  Dis- 
aster." The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Roth- 
Kemp  tax  cut  right  from  the  beginning- 
first  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  and  then 
here,  in  the  Senate.  Bob  Kasten  speaks 
from  experience,  as  both  a  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  when  he  says  that 
there  are  other,  better  ways  to  balance 
the  budget.  I  ask  that  this  fine  article 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  time,  and 
I  recommend  that  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate  take  time  to  con- 
sider his  persuasive  arguments. 


The  article  follows: 
Pkescription  for  Economic  Disaster 

When  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  his  Rough 
Riders  charged  up  San  Juan  Hill,  no  one 
could  stop  them.  Their  goal  was  clear,  their 
strategy  was  set,  they  held  their  ranks  and 
America  emerged  victorious. 

Today  we're  fighting  a  much  tougher 
battle — a  battle  against  the  inflation  that 
has  wracked  our  economy  for  the  past  10 
years.  Ronald  Reagan  Is  leading  the  charge 
with  an  all-out  campaign,  and  so  far  Con- 
gress has  followed  right  behind.  But  now 
that  we've  reached  the  top  of  the  hill.  Con- 
gress has  started  to  flinch.  Will  Congress  fal- 
ter? Will  the  House  and  Senate,  In  a  last- 
minute  panic,  throw  away  our  strongest  eco- 
nomic weapon  and  cost  us  the  battle? 

The  big  question  in  Washington  today  Is: 
will  Congress  actually  scuttle  the  Reagan  tax 
cut  Just  when  we  need  It  most? 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  support  for 
delaying  the  personal  tax  cut  has  grown. 
People  are  pointing  to  the  1982  budget  deflcit 
and  they  are  talking  In  fearful  tones  about 
Inflation,  high  Interest  rates  and  the  1982 
election. 

What  Congress  as  a  whole  has  yet  to  realize 
IS  that  without  the  tax  cut,  a  recession  looms 
large  on  the  horizon.  In  September,  unem- 
ployment rose  to  7.5  percent,  and  real  gross 
national  product  has  fallen  slightly  for  two 
quarters  In  a  row.  Until  now  the  slowdown 
has  been  concentrated  in  Just  a  few  indus- 
tries, and  general  consumer  demand  has 
remained  strong.  It's  fair  to  say  that  antici- 
pation of  the  tax  cut  has  kept  us  out  of  a 
real  recession  so  far. 

That's  th";  way  It  was  supposed  to  work. 
A  decade  of  accelerating  Inflation  has  under- 
mined Investment,  unbalanced  the  financial 
system  and  raised  tax  rates  to  the  point 
where  they  destroyed  economic  Incentives  for 
work,  saving  and  productivity.  The  Reagan 
program  was  designed  to  stop  this  economic 
cancer  with  a  strong  dose  of  monetary  and 
fiscal  restraint.  But  to  minimize  the  effect 
this  tough  medicine  would  have  on  Job  crea- 
tion and  economic  growth.  It  viTis  coupled 
with  a  new  dose  of  economic  incentives — 
regulatory  reform  and,  most  Important,  a 
dramatic  reduction  in  the  personal  tax  bur- 
den. The  Idea  was  to  cure  a  destructive  Infla- 
tion without  undergoing  an  equally  painful 
recession. 

"Delay  the  tax  cut  and  we  can  balance  the 
budget."  That's  the  new  clarion  call  of  the 
liberals  In  Congress.  'Vet  If  we  delay  the  tax 
cut,  we  will  only  see  a  deeper  recession  and 
more  unemployment.  According  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  for  every  1  percent 
increase  in  the  Jobless  rate,  the  federal  deflcit 
grows  by  $27  billion.  When  people  are  out  of 
work,  they  can't  pay  taxes,  and  many  have  to 
turn  to  Washington  for  financial  help. 

Delay  the  tax  cut  and  the  deficit  gets 
bigger,  not  smaller.  Delay  the  tax  cut  and 
we  will  go  into  the  1982  election  with  Infla- 
tion, high  interest  rates,  high  unemployment 
and  a  bigger  deficit.  Any  way  you  look  at  It. 
the  American  people  lose. 

The  analysis  doesn't  change  when  vou 
couple  a  three-month  tax  cut  delay  with  a 
three-month  delay  In  entitlement  cost-of- 
living  Increases.  The  result  will  still  be 
slower  economic  growth,  fewer  taxes  paid 
and  more  social  spending.  Yes.  we  need  to 
take  a  serious  look  at  reforming  the  cost-of- 
living  Increases  for  entitlement  programs. 
But  are  we  willing  to  hold  the  tax  cut  host- 
age on  the  slim  hope  that  we  can  force 
dramatic  entitlement  reform  through  the 
House  in  the  next  few  months?  We  could 
end  up  worse  off  than  when  we  started— 
with  a  delay  In  the  tax  cut.  no  entitlement 
reform  and  a  longer,  deeper  recession. 

That's  not  to  say  that  we  shouldn't  be 
worried  about  the  size  of  the  federal  deficit. 
Government   borrowing   is   keeping   Interest 
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rates  high,  and  Congress  should  take  deci- 
sive action  now  to  get  the  1982  budget  under 
control.  We  should  take  a  careful  look  at  the 
defense  spending  increases  planned  for  the 
next  three  years.  We  should  consider  ad- 
Justing  the  cost-of-living  formula  for  en- 
titlement programs.  We  should  keep  the 
1982  appropriations  bills  within  budget 
guidelines.  And  If  we  have  to  Increase  rev- 
enues, we  could  raise  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  through  consumption-oriented 
taxes — Increase  the  excise  tax  on  liquor  and 
cigarettes,  put  a  tax  on  Imported  oil  or  close 
some  of  the  loopholes  in  our  tax  code. 

But  a  delay  In  the  personal  tax  cut  won't 
solve  our  deficit  problem.  It  would  simply 
hurt  our  one  chance  to  win  the  economic 
battle.  When  the  administration  first  set  out 
the  economic  program.  It  expected  two-thirds 
of  the  personal  tax  cut  to  be  effective  by 
Jan.  1,  1982.  As  It  turned  out,  tax  rates  will 
only  be  cut  5  percent  by  then,  and  that  tax 
relief  will  soon  be  wiped  out  by  previously 
scheduled  Social  Security  taxes  and  bracket 
creep.  If  we  delay  the  tax  cut  for  another 
three  months,  we  won't  have  any  real  cut  in 
personal  tax  rates  until  fiscal  year  1983.  If 
we  delay  the  tax  cut,  the  true  supply-side 
experiment  won't  start  until  Oct.  1.  1982. 
By  then  it  may  be  too  late. 

Ronald  Reagan  was  elected  because  he  of- 
fered a  hopeful  new  vision  to  the  American 
people.  He  said  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  America  that  a  little  less  government 
and  a  little  persistence  couldn't  solve.  He 
said  It  was  time  to  unleash  the  creative  and 
Innovative  forces  of  the  American  people, 
who  had  been  held  down  too  long  by  exces- 
sive taxation,  inflation  and  government  reg- 
ulation. If  we  scuttle  the  tax  cut  now.  this 
positive  new  approach  to  governing  will  never 
have  a  chance  to  work.  We  will  return  to  the 
"root-canal  economics"  of  the  past — If  It 
doesn't  hurt  enough.  It  can't  be  good  for  you. 
For  years  we  were  told  that  the  only  way  to 
stop  inflation  was  through  a  deep  and  pain- 
ful recession — that  we  should  balance  the 
budget  first  and  then  give  the  people  some 
tax  relief. 

Shouldn't  we  at  least  attempt  a  new  ap- 
proach to  solving  our  economic  problems? 

So  the  questions  remain.  Will  Congress 
take  after  the  Hough  Riders  of  old  and  stick 
with  the  Reagan  program?  Will  we  hold  ranks 
long  enough  to  win  the  fight  against  Infla- 
tion? The  American  people  could  win  this 
battle,  too.  If  we  Just  give  the  program  a 
chance. 9 


INTEREST     RATES     CONTINUE     TO 
BATTER  REALTY  INDUSTRY 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mi.  President,  the  in- 
terest rate  problem  continues  to  devas- 
tate the  realty  and  homebuilding  indus- 
tries. In  August,  existing  home  sales 
dropped  10.3  percent  below  the  July  level. 
Reports  of  housing  starts  also  reflect 
these  problems.  Less  than  half  of  the 
number  of  homes  needed  to  meet  the 
new  demand  for  housing  are  being  built. 
On  October  19,  I  chaired  a  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  field  hearing 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  the  impact  of  high 
interest  rates.  A  witness  from  the  home- 
building  industry  testified  that  high 
interest  rates  were  the  most  serious 
threat  to  the  continued  existence  of  his 
business.  He  added  that  the  price  of  t.'ie 
typical  new  home  in  Memphis  had  risen 
28  percent  in  the  last  3  years  while  the 
monthly  payment  for  that  same  house 
had  risen  116  percent.  This  means  that 
the  person  who  bought  that  house  3 
years  ago  would  today  have  to  have  dou- 
ble the  income  to  be  able  to  afford  it. 


This  is  the  problem  this  industry  is 
having  and  it  is  one  that  they  can  do 
little  about  on  their  own.  They  have 
made  good  faith  attempts  to  adapt  to 
today's  changing  conditions,  but  to  no 
avail. 

The  backlog  of  homes  in  the  Memphis 
area  stands  at  2,400  homes.  The  interest 
charges  on  these  homes  cost  builders 
over  $2.5  million  per  month.  Half  of  the 
work  force  of  the  industry  is  either  un- 
employed or  has  gone  elsewhere,  .ind 
residential  construction  permits  are 
down  84  percent. 

There  are  not  many  who  can  continue 
if  these  conditions  persist  for  much  long- 
er. Mr.  President.  They  will  go  under  as 
many  others  already  have.  When  they  do 
they  will  take  the  investment  in  the 
future  of  our  growing  communities  with 
them. 

We  cannot  stand  by  and  see  this  hap- 
pen to  an  industry  that  means  so  much 
to  this  country.  They  deserve  better,  as 
do  the  millions  of  Americans  who  desire 
to  own  their  own  home. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
Mr.  President,  several  articles  from  the 
Realtor  News  that  I  think  will  interest 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  I  urge  every 
one  of  them  to  read  this  information 
carefully  and  take  heed  of  the  implica- 
tions that  a  continuation  of  high  inter- 
est rates  will  have  for  the  country. 

The  articles  follow : 
Interest  Rates  Pvsh  Home  Sales  to  6-Yeab 
Low 

Washington. — Existing  home  sales  re- 
flecting the  depressing  effect  of  record-high 
mortgage  Interest  rates,  which  are  attrib- 
utable in  large  part  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, dropped  to  their  lowest  level  in  six 
years  in  August,  according  to  Dr.  Jack  Carl- 
son, NAR  chief  economist  and  executive  vice 
president. 

"August  home  sales  were  at  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  2.260,000  units." 
Carlson  reported,  "off  10.3  percent  from  the 
July  level  of  2,520,000  units  and  down  4.i.8 
percent  from  the  sales  level  that  was  typical 
before  the  government  policy  drove  "inter- 
est rates  to  record  levels  starting  18  months 
ago. " 

Carlson  said  the  amazing  thing  Is  that 
homes  are  still  being  sold  in  spite  of  the 
record  Interest  rates. 

MORTGAGE  ASSITMPTIONS 

"Our  latest  survey  Indicates  that  sales  are 
occurring  through  the  use  of  mortgage  as- 
sumptions and  sellers  utilizing  their  equity 
to  help  In  the  financing,"  Carlson  said. 
"These  uses  of  creative  financing  typically 
provide  for  Interest  rates  In  the  12-14  per- 
cent range  rather  than  the  17-19  percent 
rates  which  seem  to  be  prevalent." 

Carlson  noted  that  the  August  decline 
occurred  after  seven  consecutive  months  in 
which  sales  appeared  to  have  reached  a  bot- 
tom level  and  were  holding  within  a  narrow 
2.49  to  2.66  million  sales  range. 

"The  unexpected  and  further  decline  In 
sales  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  record 
mortgage  Interest  rates,  which  are  taking 
a  terrible  toll  on  housing,"  he  added. 

The  continuing  recession  completed  Its 
34th  month  In  August,  and  during  this 
period  the  slump  has  been  felt  In  every  re- 
gion of  the  nation.  Since  1978.  he  said,  resale 
activity  has  dropped  35  percent  in  the  North- 
east. 44  percent  In  the  South.  44  percent  In 
the  North  Central  region  and  49  percent  in 
the  West. 

"In  August,  the  level  of  sales  held  steady 
in   the   North  Central   region,   but  declines 


were  recorded  in  every  other  region,  espe- 
cially the  South  and  West.  "  Carlson  said. 

The  South  saw  sales  decline  by  a  full 
120.000  units  on  a  seasonably  adjusted  basis. 
11  percent  from  last  month  and  29  percent 
from  last  year. 

The  West  experienced  a  decline  of  100.000 
units.  20  percent  below  the  month  before 
and  33  percent  below  12  months  ago. 

Despite  the  low  level  of  home  sales.  Carl- 
son continued,  home  prices  have  not  fallen 
under   the   strain   on   the   market. 

MEDIAN  HOME  PRICES 

"Last  month  the  median  price  of  an  exist- 
ing home  rose  1.5  percent  or  $900  to  $68,400. 
making  up  for  the  $200  price  drop  in  July 
Prices  Increased  in  every  region  except  the 
West,  where  prices  dropped  by  4.2  percent 
or  $4,200  to  $94,700  " 

In  August,  the  median  sales  price  was 
only  5.4  percent  above  the  same  month  in 
1980.  "However,  home  prices  in  1981  will 
almost  certainly  lag  4  percent  behind  the 
expected  increases  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index."  he  said. 

After  adjusting  for  lower  interest  rates 
associated  with  creative  financing,  the  drop 
in  real  prices  of  homes  may  have  been  6  or  7 
percent  since  12  months  ago.  Although  hous- 
ing price  declines  are  rare,  this  drop  ap- 
pears modest  when  considering  the  huge  In- 
crefase  in  mortgage  interist  rates.  Carlson 
added. 

"The  slow  pace  of  housing  construction 
and  sales  is  creating  a  shortage  that  is  likely 
to  be  refiected  in  housing  prices  In  the 
future  Median  home  prices  can  be  expected 
to  increase  by  10  percent  during  the  next  12 
months,  illustrating  the  harmful  effects  of 
creating  a  shortage  by  high  interest  rales 
that  can  only  mean  greater  inflation  in  the 
future."  he  concluded. 

IMPROVEMENT  PREDICTED:  MORTGAGE  DELIN- 
QUENCIES Remain  Above  Last  Year's  Level 

Mortgage  delinquency  rates  continue  to 
remain  above  year-earlier  figures,  according 
to  data  from  the  U.S.  League  of  Savings  As- 
sociations, the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association 
(MBA)  and  the  National  Association  of  Mu- 
tual Savings  Banks  (NAMSB) . 

William  B.  O'Connell.  U.S.  League  execu- 
tive vice  president,  said  the  League's  flgures 
are  "an  indication  that  household  budgets 
remain  under  some  pressure." 

However,  the  delinquency  figures  "show  no 
sign  of  any  serious  borrower  stress,"  he  said. 
"Despite  lingering  economic  problems.  Amer- 
icans continue  to  give  top  priority  to  pro- 
tecting their  housing  investment." 

The  League  considers  a  loan  delinquent 
if  payment  Ls  more  than  60  days  late.  The 
August  delinquency  ratio  was  0  99  pcrcen^ — 
the  highest  ratio  in  five  years,  compared  with 
0  92  percent  in  July.  The  year-earlier  figures 
were  0.84  percent  for  August  and  0.80  percent 
for  July. 

The  MBA.  which  monitors  loans  that  are 
3D  days.  60  days  and  90  days  or  more  past 
due.  reported  that  while  the  percentage  of 
loans  30  days  past  due  fell  from  3.80  percent 
In  the  first  quarter  to  3.73  percent  In  the 
second  quarter,  the  percentage  of  loans  60 
days  past  due  rose  from  0.86  percent  to  089 
percent.  Loans  90  days  or  more  past  due  de- 
clined slightly  from  0.65  percent  to  0.C4. 
while  foreclosures  begun  went  from  0.16  per- 
cent to  0.17  percent. 

"An  Increase  In  the  60-days-past-due  cate- 
gory is  an  important  Indication  that  the 
economic  difficulties  behind  the  delin- 
quencies are  more  than  transitory."  MBA 
Chief  Economist  Thomas  R.  Harter  said. 
"Mortgage  servicers  move  quickly  to  prevent 
these  loans  from  falling  Into  the  90-days-or- 
more  category,  which  often  preludes  fore- 
closure" 

The  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks  said  that  delinquencies  among 
the  loans  Its  members  hold  fell  during  the 
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participation  in  "Unlock  the  Economy." 
Send  m  a  key.  and  encourage  your  colleagues 
and  friends  to  do  the  same.  Insist  that  your 
leaders  meet  with  your  senators  and  con- 
gressmen by  Oct.  9.  We  are  taking  a  severe 
beating  and  must  be  heard.* 
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Harter.  however,  is  optimistic 
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MOSHE  DAYAN 


•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  world  suffered  the  loss  of  a 
visionary  world  leader — Moshe  Dayan.  I 
am  saddened  at  the  loss  of  this  great 
man.  Most  Americans  remember  Moshe 
Dayan  for  his  brilliant  conduct  of  the 
June  1967  Arab-Israel  war  when  Israel 
repulsed  a  military  threat  from  sur- 
rounding Arab  States.  This  lightening 
victory  enhanced  the  Israeli  Army's  rep- 
utation for  prowness.  discipline,  and  ef- 
fectiveness. But  I  believe  that  history 
will  place  Moshe  Dayan 's  imtiring  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  Camp  David  accords  on 
an  equal  plane  with  his  significant  mili- 
tary accomplishments. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Yom  Kippur 
War  of  1973.  Moshe  Dayan  began  his 
peace  pursuit.  Later,  when  Dayan  be- 
came Israels  Foreign  Minister  in  1977, 
he  identified  and  knocked  down  barriers 
to  peace  that  stood  between  Egypt  and 
Israel.  His  efforts  were  richly  rewarded 
when  the  Camp  David  accords  were 
signed.  The  peace  and  stability  that  grew 
out  of  the  accords  have  benefited  the 
people  of  both  countries.  Although  the 
Camp  David  accords  were  the  result  of 
many  men's  efforts,  they  nevertheless 
bear  the  strong  imprint  of  Moshe  Dayan. 
And  today,  the  accords  embody  the  only 
viable  framework  for  resolving  the  fun- 
damental differences  in  the  Middle  East. 

Moshe  Dayan  cast  a  long  shadow  in 
the  Middle  East.  He  was  a  man  of  war, 
a  man  who  loved  and  defended  his  coun- 
try. But  he  was  also  a  man  of  peace,  a 
man  with  a  vision  that  Arabs  and  Is- 
raelis could  live  side-by-side  in  peace  and 
prosperity.  I  mourn  the  passing  of  this 
man  of  peace.  The  world  has  far  too  few. 
I  hope  that  his  passing  will  remind  us  all 
of  what  he  strove  for.  and  encourage  us 
to  continue  to  press  on  for  a  lasting 
peace  in  this  troubled  region  of  the 
world.* 
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S.  1718,  TO  AMEND  THE  CLEAN  AIR 
ACT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  INTER- 
STATE  POLLUTION   ABATEMENT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring 
S.  1718,  a  oill  that  amends  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
this  country's  interstate  pollution  abate- 
ment efforts. 

Minnesota  has  demonstrated  its  con- 
cern over  air  quality  by  establishing 
stricter  air  quality  standards  than  those 
renuired  by  Federal  law.  But  because  air 
pollutants  do  not  respect  State  bound- 
aries, action  by  the  State  of  Minnesota 
alone  cannot  protect  the  priceless  re- 
sources on  which  the  fisheries,  forests, 
and  economic  health  of  the  State 
depend. 

Meteorological  studies  done  under  the 
auspices  of  the  EPA  by  Dr.  Walt  Lyons 
and  others  have  clearly  documented  the 
existence  of  gigantic  swirling  weather 
systems  that  move  huge  masses  of  air 


pollutants  m  all  directions  from  the  ma- 
jor source  regions  of  the  Ohio  River  Val- 
ley. It  is  a  mistake  to  rely  on  simplified 
textbook  notions  of  the  "prevailing  west- 
erlies " — moving  air  only  from  west  to 
east, 

Minnesota  Pollution  Control  Agency 
staff  estimate,  for  example,  that  only 
about  30  percent  of  "acid  rain"  falling  in 
Minnesota  is  due  to  emissions  in  the 
State.  The  balance  originates  elsewhere. 
S.  1718  provides  a  process  which  should 
prove  effective  in  a  State's  efforts  to 
protect  its  environment  from  trans- 
boundary  transport  of  pollutants. 

S.  1718  would  improve  the  process 
established  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  pro- 
vide States  with  relief  from  long-range 
transport  that  adversely  affects  the  pe- 
titioning State's  air  quality.  Section  110 
and  section  126,  the  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  that  deal  with  this  issue, 
have  proved  to  be  unworkable. 

In  hearings  before  the  Government 
Affairs  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  testimony 
from  State  and  territorial  air  pollution 
program  administrators  recommended 
that  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  "oe  amend- 
ed, particularly  sections  110  and  126,  to 
provide  specific  authority  to  deal  with 
all  long-range  transported  air  pollution. 
As  presently  worded,  section  110  re- 
quires each  State's  implementation  plan 
to  include  provisions  to  prohibit  "any 
stationary  source"  of  pollution  in  the 
State  from  producing  emissions  that  will 
"prevent  attainment  or  maintenance"  of 
air  quality  standards  in  another  State. 
Section  126  allows  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment to  petition  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
require  emissions  reductions  from  a 
source  in  another  State  that  violates  the 
prohibition  in  section  110. 

Tlie  limitation  to  stationary  sources 
has  proven  too  narrow  to  address  major 
intertsate  pollution  problems,  the  stand- 
ard of  proof  required  of  a  State  suffering 
pollution  from  sources  in  another  State 
has  proven  impossible  or  virtually  im- 
possible to  meet,  and  timely  action  by  the 
EPA  on  allegations  of  interstate  pollu- 
tion has  proven  impossible  to  obtain. 
S.  1718  would: 

Expand  air  emissions  to  include  non- 
criteria  pollutants; 

Address  the  total  loading  of  emissions, 
not  just  ambient  concentrations; 

Address  meteorological  factors  and 
estimates  of  sources  from  outside  the 
State  affecting  air  quality  in  the  peti- 
tioning State;  and 

Provide  that  the  petitioning  State  does 
not  have  to  rely  solely  on  modeling  to 
indicate  culpability. 

In  summary.  S.  1718  is  a  more  compre- 
hensive approach  to  dealing  with  inter- 
state transport  than  is  presently  pro- 
vided under  the  provisions  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  and  should  go  far  to  address 
the  concerns  of  those  engaged  in  the 
day-to-day  administration  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

Anthony  Cortese  frwn  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  testified  before 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee and  expressed  well  the  issues 
inherent  in  our  present  legal  structure: 
Perhaps  no  other  problem  Illustrates  the 
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Intergovernmental  complexities  In  the  clean 
air  program  as  well  as  the  In'erstate  pollu- 
tion problem.  The  flow  of  air  pollution  across 
State  lines  creates  serious  institutional 
equity  and  air  quality  problems  for  many 
areas  of  the  country.  As  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Air  Quality  found,  there  are  sig- 
nificant problems  from  the  long  distance 
transport  of  a  number  of  air  pollutants,  par- 
ticularly those  related  to  automobiles,  as 
well  as  pollutants  from  Individual  sources 
known  In  the  vernacular  as  "acid  rain."  The 
institutional  equity  Issues  are  similar  for  all 
these  pollutants,  and  Involve  a  significant 
cost  In  terms  of  real  and  potential  damage 
and  reduced  opportunity  for  economic  de- 
velopment In  areas  which  receive  air  pollu- 
tion from  upwind  States. 

The  issue  of  Interstate  responsibility 
is  of  critical  importance  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  cosponsor  this  bill.  Although  de- 
tails of  the  bill  may  require  further  ex- 
amination and  debate,  the  need  to  pro- 
ceed Is  clear.* 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
BONDS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  recent  actions 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  which 
prohibit  States  and  localities  from  offer- 
ing multiple  lots  of  small-issue,  tax-free, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  development 
bonds. 

This  action  reverses  three  previous 
revenue  rulings  and  changes  a  practice 
that  has  been  established  over  a  9-year 
period.  It  has  the  effect  of  preempting 
congressional  action  on  this  matter  and 
deprives  small  businesses  and  farmers  of 
a  vital  source  of  development  funding  at 
a  time  when  record  high  Interest  rates 
threaten  their  very  existence. 

Without  reliance  on  small-issue  indus- 
trial development  bonds,  small  businesses 
are  forced  to  borrow  funds,  often  at  2  to 
3  points  above  the  prime  rate  in  order  to 
meet  their  capital  needs.  All  too  often, 
we  are  finding  that  small  businesses  are 
going  under,  at  record  rates  I  might  add, 
rather  than  continue  to  operate  under 
the  staggering  burden  of  high  interest 
rates. 

Small-issue  Industrial  development 
bonds  have  enabled  small  businesses  to 
obtain  working  capital  at  60  to  80  percent 
of  the  prime  rate  instead  of  paying  their 
usual  2  points  over  prime.  This  has  the 
effect  of  a  dual  prime  rate  policy  that 
can  keep  small  businesses  afloat  during 
this  period  of  high  Interest  rates. 

In  addition  to  the  IRS  action,  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  the  House  to 
take  away  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the 
small-Issue  bonds.  Small-issue  IDB's 
have  created  thousands  of  jobs  and 
spurred  economic  growth  in  Tennessee. 

As  evidence  of  this  fact  I  ask  that  a 
letter  by  Mr.  C.  Tiffany  Bingham.  Jr., 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Memphis 
area  chamber  of  commerce  on  the  value 
of  industrial  revenue  bonds  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Memphis  area 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows : 

Memphis  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 

October  2, 1981. 
Hon.  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato, 
US    Senate. 
Washington.   D.C.: 

As  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Mem- 
phis Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  I  am  ex- 


tremely pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
comment  upon  current  proposals  to  restrict 
or  eliminate  the  business  finance  Incentives 
currently  available  through  use  of  Industrial 
Revenue  Bonds. 

Unlike  many  communities,  Memphis  only 
recently  began  to  take  advantage  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revenue  Bond  vehicle.  As  a  commu- 
nity we  had  had  many  of  the  concerns  now 
being  expressed  on  a  national  basis  about 
possible  abuses  of  such  bonds.  As  a  result. 
when  the  local  Industrial  Development 
Board  was  formed,  strict  guidelines  were  set 
up  to  Insure  that  the  bonds  would  only  be 
used  for  productive  capital  Investment.  A 
copy  of  the  Statement  of  Intent  of  our  local 
Industrial  Development  Board  Is  attached  to 
demonstrate  the  types  of  restrictions  which 
were  determined  to  be  appropriate  on  a  local 
basis.  Also  attached  are  the  separate  appli- 
cation procedures  of  our  Center  City  Indus- 
try Development  Board,  demonstrating  use 
of  the  bonds  in  connection  with  our  urban 
redevelopment  activities. 

As  a  result  of  the  responsible  position 
taken  by  our  local  Industrial  Development 
Board,  Memphis'  experience  with  bond  fi- 
nancing has  been  extremely  positive. 
Through  the  u.se  of  local  property  tax  Incen- 
tives as  well  as  bond  financing,  we  have  been 
able  to  spark  a  resurgence  in  our  formerly 
deteriorating  downtown  area,  including  con- 
struction of  numerous  housing  and  commer- 
cial buildings  as  well  as  renovation  of  the 
Peabody  Hotel  which  has  now  been  restored 
to  Its  former  position  at  the  heart  of  our 
downtown.  We  have  also  been  able  to  provide 
badly  needed  business  capital  funds  for  ex- 
panding local  Industry,  creating  hundreds  of 
new  Jobs,  many  filled  by  previously  under- 
employed Individuals. 

As  a  result,  current  proposals  to  restrict  or 
eliminate  entirely  this  form  of  financial  in- 
centive cause  a  great  deal  of  concern  to  those 
of  us  charged  with  the  Job  of  promoting  the 
development  of  Memphis.  Memphis,  unlike 
certain  of  the  other  "sunbelt"  cities,  con- 
tinues to  rank  among  the  poorest  in  America. 
Approximately  forty  percent  (Wc)  of  our 
population  Is  black,  and  a  large  percentage 
of  this  group,  as  well  as  a  large  percentage  of 
our  white  population,  suffers  from  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment.  Social  serv- 
ices cutbacks  already  adopted,  as  well  as 
those  currently  being  proposed,  are  likely  to 
make  this  situation  worse,  not  better. 

Accordingly,  we  in  the  Memphis  com- 
munity have  concluded  that  the  best  hope 
for  improving  the  plight  of  our  economically 
disadvantaged  citizens  Is  to  promote  an 
aggressive  campaign  of  economic  and  urban 
development.  Availability  of  business  capi- 
tal is  a  critical  factor  In  this  program.  While 
big  business  generally  has  no  problem  with 
finding  capital  (although  Its  price  may  be 
high),  smaller  business,  such  as  we  depend 
upon  in  Memphis,  can  often  find  no  capital 
whatsoever.  The  availability  of  Industrial 
revenue  bond  financing  Is  a  bright  spot  in 
an  otherwise  bleak  picture  for  many  of  our 
local  concerns. 

We  would  ask  that.  In  considering  amend- 
ments or  restrictions  to  reduce  the  costs  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  of  various  forms  of  Indus- 
trial revenue  bond  financing,  you  not  lose 
sight  of  those  areas  where  a  real  public  pur- 
pose exists  for  this  form  of  financing:  i.e.. 
provision  of  capital  funds  for  the  smaller 
business  and  provision  of  financial  Incen- 
tives for  redevolpment  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged urban  areas. 

One  matter  of  specific  concern  relates  to 
the  "Rangel  Bill"  (H.R.  4420)  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  bill  Is  designed  to  restrict  use  of  Indus- 
trial revenue  bond  financing  for  "commer- 
cial-type property"  to  economically  dis- 
tressed areas,  a  concept  with  which  we  have 
no  problems  In  the  city  of  Memphis.  How- 
ever, the  specific  language  of  the  bill  is  such 
that  commercial-type  property  Is  defined  to 
Include    standard    Industrial     classification 


rode  division  F-Wholesale  Trade.  This  In- 
cludes distribution  centers  and  commercla. 
warehouses,  possibly  even  where  attached 
to  manufacturing  facilities. 

For  a  city  such  as  Memphis  this  creates  a 
major  problem  In  that  much  of  our  economic 
base  depends  upon  the  wholesale  and  dis- 
tribution industries.  From  matters  of  physi- 
cal convenience,  such  distribution  facilities 
must  often  be  located  in  the  newer  areas 
of  our  community,  nearer  the  expressways 
and  other  transportation  facilities.  These 
areas  are  normally  not  the  "economically  dis- 
tressed areas"  of  the  Memphis  community, 
but  the  facilities  constructed  for  '.iirse  in- 
dustries result  in  the  creation  of  many  Jobs 
for  the  unemployed  and  under-employed  seg- 
ments of  our  community.  Thus  we  ask  that 
in  considering  any  bUl  to  restrict  use  of  In- 
dustrial revenue  bond  financing  for  comnser- 
clal  facilities,  you  define  such  facilities  In 
such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  wholesale  or 
industrial  distribution  activities,  which  are 
so  important  to  our  local  economy. 

We  would  appreciate  your  giving  careful 
consideration  of  the  concerns  of  the  Memphis 
community  in  this  area  and  would  be  pleased 
to  provide  further  Information  to  you  or 
your  committee  as  appropriate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  TiTPANT  Bingham,  Jr.. 
Executive  Vice  President.m 


ORDERS   FOR   THURSDAY 

ORDE*    for    recess    ITNTIL    9     A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m.  on  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    FOR    THE    RECOCNtTION    OF    CERTAIN 
SENATORS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  there  be  special  orders  of 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each  in  favor 
of  the  following  Senators  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr 
Cochran  ) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire ( Mr.  Humphrey  » ,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  iMr.  Bentseni,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Rudmani 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MOSNINC    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Senators  just  specified  on 
special  orders  tiiere  be  a  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness to  extend  not  past  10:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  r,o  ordered. 

ORDER    FOR    RESUMPTION    OF    CONSIDERATION    OF 
S.     1196 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  10:30  a.m. 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  measure  at  which  time  the 
Hatch  amendment  will  be  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  if 
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..  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  ready  to  proceed  on  the 
as  stated. 

I   thank   the   minority 


being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
to  the  consideration  of  exec- 


Unlted  states  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Equatorial  Guinea. 

David  Charles  Miller.  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania. 
Nominations    Placed    on    the    Secretary's 

Desk  in  the  Department  or  Health  and 

Human  Services 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Kenneth  S.  Brown,  to  be  Medical  Di- 
rector, and  ending  Robert  P.  Nugent,  to  be 
Senior  Assistant  Health  Services  Officer, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  5.  1981. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nations were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table.  ^  ^, 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ,     ^     .,       ■ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


L.  Garwood,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 

for  the  5th  circuit. 
Wilson  Head,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be 
judge  for  the  southern  district 


R.  Nowlln.  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dls- 

for  the  western  district  of  Texas. 

Prinkim    Waters,    of   Arkansas,    to    be 

dls^lct  Judge  for  the  western  district 


dje 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Department  of  Justice 

Whitley,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
for  the  middle  district  of  Georgia. 

Webb,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
he  northern  district  of  Illinois. 

E.  Meredith,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
for    the    western    district    of 


att  3mey 


:  danglnl.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  U.S. 
for  the  southern  district  of  Con  nee - 


W.    Foster,    of    Ohio,    to    be    U.S 
for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio. 
L.  Bollng.  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
for  the  western  district  of  Kentucky. 
Department  of  Commerce 
._  James  Qulgg.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
■ommlssloner  of  patents  and  trade- 


Donaip 

deputy 

marks. 

Natio  ial  CREDrr  Union  Administration 
Edgar   P.    Callahan,    of    Illinois,    to   be    a 

member   of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 

mlnlstri  tlon  Board. 


Department  of  State 
ThomM    R-    Pickering,    of   New   Jersey. 


a 

Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 

to    be    Ambassador    Extraordinary 

of  the  United  States  of 

to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria. 

M.    Hardy,    of    Virginia,    a    Foreign 

officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 

Extraor  Unary    and    Plenipotentiary    of    the 


Foreign 
mlnlstei 

and  Pie  ilpotentlary 
America 
Alan 
Service 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
certain  items  on  my  calendar  of  business, 
general  orders,  that  are  cleared  on  this 
side  for  consideration  and  passage  by 
unanimous  consent. 

I  will  ask  the  minority  leader  if  he  is 
in  position  to  clear  for  consideration 
the  passage  by  unanimous  consent  of 
Calendar  Orders  297.  298.  and  299. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  calendar  orders  enumerated  by  the 
majority  leader  have  been  cleared  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  

BOUNDARY  OP  CRATER  LAKE 
NATIONAL  PARK 

The  bill  <S.  1119)  to  correct  the  bound- 
ary of  Crater  Lake  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.    119 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled.  "An  Act  re- 
serving from  the  public  lands  In  the  State  of 
Oregon,  as  a  public  park  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  game, 
fish,  timber,  and  all  other  natural  objects 
therein,  a  tract  of  land  herein  described, 
and  so  forth",  approved  May  22,  1902  (32 
Stat.  202).  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
by  revising  the  second  sentence  thereof  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  boundary  of  the  park 
shall  encompass  the  lands,  waters,  and  Inter- 


ests therein  within  the  area  generally  de- 
pleted on  the  map  entitled.  'Crater  Lake  Na- 
tional Park.  Oregon.'  numbered  106-80. 
001-A.  and  dated  March  1981.  which  shall  be 
on  file  and  available  for  public  Inspection 
In  the  office  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior". 

(b)  Lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein 
excluded  from  the  boundary  of  Crater  Lake 
National  Park  by  subsection  (a)  are  hereby 
made  a  part  of  the  Rogue  River  National 
Forest,  and  the  boundary  of  such  national 
forest  Is  revised  accordingly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'VTID.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  THE  GALLATIN  NATIONAL 
FOREST 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  IS.  188)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  the  Gallatin  National  Forest,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  with  an  amendment: 

On  page  2,  strike  line  4.  through  and  In- 
cluding line  9.  and  Insert  the  following: 
thence  south  63  degrees  50  minutes  west,  a 
distance  of  68.1  leet;  thence  south  54  degrees 
5  minutes  east,  a  distance  of  448.7  feet: 
thence  north  53  degrees  27  minutes  east,  a 
distance  of  39.3  feet;  thence  north  51  degrees 
3  minutes  52  seconds  west,  a  distance  of  429.3 
feet  to  the  point  of  beginning:  containing 
approximately  0.497  acres. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  be.  and  he  hereby 
Is.  authorized  and  directed  to  convey  by 
patent  to  Wayne  Fuller,  the  following  de- 
scribed lands  In  the  Gallatin  National  Forest, 
to  wit:  township  6  south,  range  9  east,  and 
township  6  south,  range  10  east.  Principal 
meridian.  Montana.  Park  County.  Montana; 
beginning  at  corner  numbered  4  of  H.E.S.  84. 
thence  south  63  degrees  50  minutes  west,  a 
distance  of  68.1  feet;  thence  south  54  degrees 
5  minutes  east,  a  distance  of  448.7  feet; 
thence  north  53  degrees  27  minutes  east,  a 
distance  of  39.3  feet;  thence  north  51  degrees 
3  minutes  52  seconds  west,  a  distance  of  429.3 
feet  to  the  point  of  beginning;  containing 
approximately  0.497  acres. 

Sec.  2.  No  conveyance  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  until  payment  has  been 
made  for  the  fair  market  value  of  the  Interest 
being  conveyed. 

Sec.  3.  The  patent  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  contain  a  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  all  gas,  oil.  coal,  and  other  mineral 
deposits  as  may  be  found  In  such  lands. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
(By  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
the  following  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record:  ) 
•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
support  for  S.  188  and  want  to  commend 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  for  the  unanimous 
support. 

This  bill  aims  at  remedying  a  long- 
standing inequity  on  the  Gallatin  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Montana.  Mr.  Wayne 
Fuller  has  been  trying  to  work  out  this 
matter  for  many  years  now  but,  when 
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it  comes  to  the  matter  of  Forest  Service 
land,  they  have  difficulty  parting  with 
even  the  smallest  acreage.  At  first  the 
Forest  Service  also  said  the  Pullers'  wa- 
ter system  and  canals  were  in  trespass 
but,  when  they  bothered  to  do  some  re- 
search of  the  documents,  they  found 
Fuller  was  right  that  the  water  system 
was  a  part  of  the  orlgmal  homestead  en- 
try. That  was  cleared  up;  then  they 
wanted  his  bam  and  sheds  moved  out  of 
trespass.  So  here  we  are.  I  thought  this 
could  have  been  solved  last  year  with  the 
passage  of  that  bill  authorizing  sales  of 
these  small  tracts,  but  it  was  vetoed  as 
part  of  a  larger  measure  to  which  it  was 
attached. 

The  Park  County  Legislative  Associ- 
ation contacted  me  about  this  matter 
and  pointed  out  that  the  problem  arose 
many  years  ago  when  the  Forest  Service 
was  granted  an  administrative  site  and 
road  easement  from  the  original  home- 
stead entry. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  committee 
strongly  recommends  the  Forest  Service 
pick  up  their  estimated  conveyance  cost 
of  $8,000.  The  fair  market  value  of  this 
0.497  acres  is  estimated  to  be  $3,000.  The 
committee  has  rlglitly  seen  these  costs 
as  excessive.  The  Forest  Service  is,  for 
some  reason,  treating  this  narrow  ques- 
tion as  a  full-blown  exchange  or  convey- 
ance. This  is  wrong. 

S.  188.  if  enacted  would  convey  less 
than  one-half  acre  of  land  in  the  Galla- 
tin National  Forest  to  Wayne  Puller, 
owner  of  adjacent  lands,  to  correct  a 
long-standing  trespass  problem  raised  by 
a  recent  survey.  The  area  described  has 
improvements  and  is  currently  under  a 
special  use  permit  allowing  the  occu- 
pancy as  an  interim  measure  pending 
permanent  resolution. 

Mr.  Puller's  residence  and  his  bam  are 
partially  located  on  National  Forest  sys- 
tem lands.  Mr.  Puller  prefers  to  acquire 
the  land  rather  than  move  the  buildings 
or  to  exchange  his  lands  for  the  lands  in 
question. 

I  urge  the  bill  be  passed  to  correct  a 
long-standing  problem.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PRESERVATION  OF  HISTORIC  CAM- 
DEN IN  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  146)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  assist  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  Camden  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
with  an  amendment : 

On  page  2.  strike  line  13.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  15.  and  Insert  the  following: 

<b)  Beginning  October  1.  1982.  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  aa  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 


provisions  of  this  Act.  but  not  to  exceed 
$250,000. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.   146 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
order  to  assist  In  the  preservation  of  the  na- 
tionally significant  historic  resources  associ- 
ated with  the  town  of  Camden.  South  Caro- 
lina, a  key  location  in  the  development  of 
South  Carolina  and  in  military  operations  In 
the  South  during  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized. 
In  accordance  with  subsection  2(e)  of  the 
Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666) ,  to  enter 
Into  a  cooperative  agreement  or  agreements 
with  the  Camden  Historical  Commission,  the 
Camden  District  Heritage  Foundation,  or 
other  appropriate  public,  governmental,  or 
private  nonprofit  entitles  pursuant  to  which 
the  Secretary  may  assist  in  the  protection, 
restoration,  and  Interpretation  of  such  re- 
sources for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

(b)  Beginning  October  1.  1982.  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  but  not  to  exceed 
$250,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker  the  following 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record : ) 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senate  bill  146,  the 
historic  Camden  legislation,  which  has 
been  introduced  by  myself  and  Senator 
HoLLiNGS.  This  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  assist  in  the 
preservation  of  an  important  national 
resource  which  has  come  to  be  known  as 
"Historic  Camden,"  S.C. 

As  I  stated  upon  introduction  of  this 
bill  last  February,  Senator  Hollings  and 
I  introduced  this  measure  in  the  96th 
Congress;  however,  because  it  was  at- 
tached to  other  more  controversial  leg- 
islation, it  did  not  achieve  final  passage. 
I  understand  that  the  legislation  we 
sponsored  in  the  last  Congress,  which 
was  virtually  verbatim  the  measure  pres- 
ently before  the  Senate,  met  with  no  op- 
position in  and  of  itself.  In  fact,  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  passed  separ- 
ate measures  containing  the  provision 
pertaining  to  historic  Camden,  but  there 
was  insufficient  time  for  a  conference  to 
resolve  differences  in  other  parts  of  the 
legislation. 

This  biU  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  Camden  Historical  Com- 
mission, the  Camden  District  Heritage 
Poimdation  or  other  appropriate  orga- 
nizations, to  aid  in  the  protection  and 
restoration  of  historic  areas.  Thus,  this 
bill  will  insure  the  continued  preserva- 
tion of  Camden's  historical  assets,  with- 
out the  greater  expenditures  which 
would  have  been  necessary  had  Federal 
acquisition  been  required. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  quick  pass- 
age of  this  legislation  is  manifest,  as  aid 
to  the  various  Camden  historical  socie- 
ties must  be  provided  soon  to  prevent  de- 
terioration or  destruction  of  many  his- 
torical areas  and  artifacts.  Therefore.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  pass 
this  legislation  without  delay. 

Mr.  President.  I  8  'k  that  a  copy  of  the 
statement  by  Mrs.  Hope  Cooper,  admin- 
istrator of  the  Camden  Historical  Com- 


mission, made  before  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee,  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 
The  statement  follows : 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Hope  Cooper 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

Today  the  Honorable  Mr.  Thurmond  has 
presented  the  legislation  for  Historic  Camden 
to  become  an  affiliate  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  In  his  remarks,  the  na- 
tional significance  and  the  need  for  national 
recognition  were  well  stated. 

The  members  of  the  Camden  Historical 
Commission,  with  documented  backing  from 
local  and  state  governments,  also  ask  your 
approval. 

This  legislation  will  enable  a  cooperative 
B<jreement  to  be  negotiated  annually,  and 
will  allow  fiexlblllty  for  private  and  federal 
participation  In  management. 

The  Camden  Historical  Commission  has  In- 
vested 1.6  million  dollars  In  development 
and  will  continue  with  vigorous  efforts.  The 
affiliation  with  the  National  Park  Service  will 
allow  technical  assistance  and  a  proportion 
of  financial  support.  The  recognition  received 
as  a  result  of  the  affiliation  is  essential  for 
growth.  In  return,  this  growth  will  substan- 
tially contribute  to  the  economic  health  of 
the  area. 

Therefore,  we  sincerely  ask  your  considera- 
tion and  approval  of  this  legislation.^ 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  the 
following  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  : ) 
•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  S.  146.  This 
legislation  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the 
nationally  significant  resources  associ- 
ated with  the  town  of  Camden,  S.C. 

The  18th-century  town  of  Camden  oc- 
cupies an  Important  place  in  the  devel- 
opment of  South  Carolina  and  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  South  during  the 
American  Revolution.  Historic  Camden's 
location  along  major  transportation 
routes  and  its  relation  to  other  settle- 
ments made  it  a  trade  center  of  consid- 
erable economic  and  commercial  impor- 
tance in  18th-century  southern  colonial 
development.  The  townsite  was  laid  out 
by  1774  on  a  rectangular  grid  pattern  by 
Joseph  Kershaw,  the  major  contributor 
to  the  founding  and  growth  of  Camden. 
The  settlement  consisted  of  small  frame 
structures,  with  the  notable  exception  of 
Kershaw's  house,  which  was  apparently 
patterned  after  a  large  Charleston  house. 

The  British  occupied  Camden  in  1780- 
81  during  the  Revolution.  They  con- 
structed five  redoubts,  fortified  the  pow- 
der magazine  and  jail,  and  palisaded 
the  community  and  the  Kershaw  house. 
The  most  intense  military  activity  in- 
cluded the  nearby  battles  of  Camden 
and  Hobkirk's  Hill  and  the  related 
battles  at  Ninety  Six,  Cowpens,  and 
Kings  Mountain.  The  colonial  Generals 
Horatio  Gates,  Nathaniel  Greene,  Baron 
Johann  DeKalb,  and  the  British  Charles 
Lord  Cornwallis  are  among  the  primary 
military  leaders  associated  with  the 
town.  The  British  retreated  in  May  1781, 
burning  the  palisaded  town  in  an  effort 
to  minimize  the  site's  strategic  value. 
The  fall  of  Camden  as  a  British  strong- 
hold was  pivotal  to  the  eventual  defeat 
of  the  British. 
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was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
reading,  read  the  third  time. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe 
cleared  with  the  minority, 
the  request. 

OFFICER.  The  ma- 


PR  ESIDING 
leac  er. 


INDEPENDENT  SAFETY  BOARD  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

Mr.  BAJ  lER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  mes- 
sage from)  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S. 1000 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senat;  the  following  messages  from 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1000)  mtltled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Independei  ,t  Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide authc  rlzatlons  for  appropriations,  and 
for  other  |  lurposes",  do  pass  with  the  fol- 
lowing am(  ndments: 

Strike  o  it  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Independent  Safety  Board  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1  181". 

INDEPENDEI^T  SAPETT  BOARD  ATTTHORIZATION  OF 
APPRO  Pit  lATlONS 


Section    309   of   the   Independent 
Act   of    1974    (49   U.S.C.    1907) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
1  lew  sentence :  "There  are  author- 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
to  exceed  $18,540,000  for  the 
ending  September  30.  1981,  $19,- 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
$22,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
September   30.    1983,    such   sums   to 
available  untu  expended.". 


Board 


aid 


OF  BOARD  INVESTI0ATION8 

S^tlon  304(a)  (1)  of  the  Independ- 

Board  Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C.  1903 

amended  by  Inserting  before  "The 

request"  the  following  new  sen- 

4iiy   Investigation   of   an   accident 


conducted  by  the  Board  under  this  paragraph 
(Other  than  subparagraph  (E))  shall  have 
priority  over  all  other  Investigations  of  such 
accident  conducted  by  other  Federal  agencies. 
The  Board  shall  provide  for  the  appropriate 
participation  by  other  Federal  agencies  In 
any  such  Investigation,  except  that  such 
agencies  may  not  participate  In  the  Board's 
determination  of  the  probable  cause  of  the 
accident.  Nothing  In  this  section  Impairs 
the  authority  of  other  Federal  agencies  to 
conduct  Investigations  of  an  accident  under 
applicable  provisions  of  law  or  to  obtain  In- 
formation directly  from  parties  Involved  in, 
and  witnesses  to,  the  transportation  accident. 
The  Board  and  other  Federal  agencies  shall 
assure  that  appropriate  Informs  don  obtained 
or  developed  in  the  course  of  their  Investi- 
gations Is  exchanged  In  a  timely  manner.". 

REPORTING    OF   AVIATION    INCIDENTS 

Sec.  4.  Section  304(a)  (6)  of  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  D.S.C.  1903 

(a)  (6) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  avia- 
tion Incidents"  Immediately  after  "acci- 
dents". 

EXAMINATION    AND   TESTING   OF   PHYSICAL 
EVIDENCK 

Sec.  5.  Section  304(b)  (2)  of  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C.  1903 

(b)  (2) )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  ",  Including  examination  or  test- 
ing of  any  vehicle,  rolling  stock,  track,  or 
pipeline  component  or  any  part  of  any  such 
Item  when  such  examlnaton  or  testing  Is 
determined  to  be  required  for  purposes  of 
such  investigation.  Any  examination  or  test- 
ing shall  be  conducted  in  such  manner  so 
as  not  to  Interfere  with  or  obstruct  unnec- 
essarily the  transportation  services  provided 
by  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  vehicle,  roll- 
ing stock,  track,  or  pipeline  component,  and 
shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to 
preserve,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
any  evidence  relating  to  the  transportation 
accidents,  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the 
investigation  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
such  owner  or  operator";  and 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  inserting  ",  ex- 
amination, or  test"  immediately  after  "In- 
spection" each  place  it  appears. 

RESPONSE   TO    BOARD   RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec.  6.  Section  307  of  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  U.S.C.  1906)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  "Sec.  307."  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  on  January  1  of  each  year 
setting  forth  all  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  during  the  preceding 
year  regarding  transportation  safety  and  a 
copy  of  the  Secretary's  response  to  each  such 
recommendation.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Independent  Safety  Board  Act  of 
1974  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1981,  1982,  and  1983,  and  for  other 
purposes.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  convene  at  9 
a.m.  After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  four 
Senators  will  be  recognized  on  special 
orders  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each. 

After  the  time  allocated  for  the  reco^:- 
nition  of  Senators  on  special  orders. 


there  will  be  a  brief  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  to  ex- 
tend not  past  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m. 

At  10:30  a.m.  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  pending  measure, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  at  which 
time  the  Hatch  amendment  will  be  the 
pending  amendment. 

It  Is  anticipated.  Mr.  President,  that 
tomorrow  will  be  an  active  day,  and. 
being  Thursday.  Senators  are  on  notice 
that  it  may  possibly  be  a  late  day. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that 
tomorrow  final  passage  can  be  obtained 
on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

After  that,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  leadership  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  and,  the 
Senate  agreeing,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill  sometime  during  the  day  on  Friday. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  other  re- 
quests made  in  the  course  of  the  trans- 
action of  the  business  of  the  Senate  to- 
morrow to  further  arrange  the  schedule 
of  the  Senate,  Including,  perhaps,  the 
small  business  amendments  and  other 
matters  that  are  In  the  clearance  proc- 
ess at  this  time,  which  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  announce  on  tomorrow. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  In  recess  until  9  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  6 :  05 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  Thursday, 
October  22.  1981.  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  21.  1981 : 

Department  of  Justice 

Joseph  P.  Russoniello,  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  California  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
Q.  William  Hunter,  resigning. 

James  M.  Rosenbaum,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Min- 
nesota for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Thomas 
K.  Berg,  resigned. 

Philip  N.  Hogen,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South  Da- 
kota for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Terry  L. 
Pechota,  resigned. 

IN  THE  Armt 

The  following-named  Judge  Advocate 
Oeneral  Corps  officer  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
grade  Indicated  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  624  and  sec- 
tion 601(a),  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Man- 
agement Act. 

JUDGE   advocate    GENKRAL   CORPS 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Donald  Wayne  Hansen,  624-38-7032, 
Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 
In  the  Navt 
The  following-named  temporary  lieuten- 
ant commanders  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander   In   the  Medical   Service  Corps, 
pursuant  to  section  611(a)   of  the  Defense 
Officer  Personnel   Management   Act    (Public 
Law  96-513)  and  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section   624  as  added  by   the  same  act,   as 


October  21,  1981 

applicable,  subject  to 
as  provided  by  law: 
Bennett,  Alan  H. 
Berube,  Richard  P. 
Brodsky,  Stephen  M. 
Brown,  Harold  T.,  Jr. 
Brown,  William  E. 
Brunelle,  David  M. 
Cruit,  Carlton  D. 
Cunningham, 

David  W. 
Diamond,  David 
Erichsen,  Michael  E. 
Pamham,  Wlllard  H. 
Finn,  Robert  F.  M. 
Franklin,  Kenneth  W. 
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qualifications  tberefcH- 

Oarrett,  James  M. 
Haslam,  Oartb  S. 
Holm,  Dale  L. 
Jones,  Robert  O. 
Llbby,  Earle  S. 
Miller,  Stanley  C. 
Otlowskl,  Richard 
Pierce,  Charles  R. 
Poppell,  Gordon 

H.,  Jr. 
Powell,  CecU  D. 
Rasnlck,  Lannes  B. 
Ruby,  Perry  M.,  Jr. 
Shannon,  Patrick  A. 


IN  THE  Marinz  Corps 

The  following-named  temporary  dlsat>tllty 
retired  officer  for  reappointment  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-2)  In  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  U.S.  Code, 
section  1211,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Rauch,  Floyd  A.,  Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  21,  1981: 
Department  of  State 

Thomas   R.    Pickering,   of   New   Jersey,    a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career 


Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria. 
Alan  M.  Hardy,  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  Class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Equatorial  Guinea. 

David  Charles  Miller,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  conunittee  of  the 
Senate. 

The'  Judiciary 

William  L.  Garwood,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  fifth  circuit. 

Hayden  Wilson  Head,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Texas. 

James  R.  Nowlin,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  western  district  of  Texas. 

H.  Franklin  Waters,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Arkansas. 

Department  of  Justice 
Joe  D.  Whitley,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  middle  district  of  Georgia  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 


Dan  K.  Webb,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Ronald  E.  Meredith,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Kentucky  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

P.  A.  Manglni.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Connecticut  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Robert  W.  Foster,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Ralph  L.  Bollng,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  UB. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Kentucky 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Department  of  Commerce 
Etonald  James  Qulgg,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Trade- 
marks. 

National  Credit  Union  Administration 
Edgar   F.    Callahan,   of   Ullnois,   to   be   a 
Member  of  the  National  Ciedit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Board  for  the  term  expiring  Au- 
gust 2.  1987. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Kenneth  S.  Brown,  to  be  Medical  Di- 
rector, and  ending  Robert  P.  Nugent,  to  be 
Senior  Assistant  Health  Services  Officer, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  January  5,  1981. 
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The  Hbuse  met  at  10  a.m. 

Rev.  I>r.  Mark  S.  Anschutz,  D.D.. 
rector,  C  hrist  Church.  Alexandria,  Va., 
offered  t  he  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  bless  this  bright  land 
that  Tlou  hast  lifted  between  the 
seas:  Her  lonely  wilds,  her  rich  earth 
beneath  our  feet,  her  pulsing  rivers, 
her  splendid  heights,  the  teeming 
cities  arid  quiet  villages  of  her  land- 
scape.    1 

Bless  tord  God  this  body  of  persons 
assembled.  Give  them  minds  and 
hearts  this  day  and  always  which  will 
allow  tlem  to  wisely  apply  the  fair- 
ness of  the  freedom  we  proclaim  in 
this  lan(  I.  Let  the  laws  they  will  create 
this  d&r  enshrine  and  reflect  your 
laws  an  1  be  a  mark  of  Your  love  on 
every  ci  izen  of  this  land.  Inspire  with 
vision  every  Member  of  this  council 
that  in  seeking  Your  truth  they  may 
be  purified,  this  Republic  may  be 
strengtl  lened  and  Thy  glory  done. 

Inspir ;  us  with  respect  for  the  digni- 
ty of  ev»ry  citizen  of  this  land  and  es- 
pecially those  who  it  would  be  easy  to 
forget.  I  he  poor,  the  homeless  and  des- 
titute, he  old  and  the  sick,  and  all 
who  ha/e  none  to  care  for  them.  Set 
us  not  (in  selfish  paths  Lord  God,  but 
on  Your  high  purposes,  that  we  may 
heal  all  those  who  are  broken  in  body 
or  spirit  and  turn  their  sorrow  into 
joy. 

And  f  nally,  Lord  God,  lest  we  forget 
look  d(wn  and  visit  the  families  of 
those  elected  to  this  body— the 
spouses  and  children  and  grandchil- 
dren of  this  assemblage.  Be  Thou  their 
guide  aid  their  strength  this  day  and 
evermo-e,  for  it  is  into  Thy  care  that 
we  entr  List  them  and  we  pray  that  Thy 
love  would  encompass  them  and  guide 
them.  J  11  of  this  and  so  much  more  we 
say  in  fhe  name  of  our  Creator  God, 
Amen. 


The 
amined 
proceec  ings 


m(ssage 


A 

Sparrofc 
that  the 


REV.  DR.  MARK  S.  ANSCHUTZ 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  terribly  honored  today  that  the 
gentleman  who  gave  the  prayer  is  the 
gentleman  whose  church  the  Schroe- 
der  family  attends  when  we  are  in 
Washington  on  weekends.  Obviously, 
the  church  is  not  in  Washington;  it  is 
in  Alexandria,  as  you  heard,  and  it  is  a 
very  historic  church.  George  Washing- 
ton attended  it.  I  am  terribly  honored 
to  have  Reverend  Anschutz  and  his 
family  with  us  today. 

I  was  trying  to  think  what  I  could 
say  to  introduce  him.  and  I  decided  to 
do  more  of  a  feminine  type  of  intro- 
duction. He  has  got  all  of  the  wonder- 
ful credentials  that  we  always  cite 
when  we  introduce  people  like  him.  so 
I  am  not  going  to  use  my  1  minute  to 
cite  them.  I  am  going  to  say  that  here 
is  a  man  who  has  carried  on  a  very 
hunian  ministry  in  a  historic  church, 
here  is  a  man  who  cares  very  much 
about  his  family,  and  shows  it  every 
day  in  many  ways. 

He  has  done  some  marvelous,  mar- 
velous sermons  jointly  with  his  father 
in  the  pulpit,  a  very  moving  intergen- 
erational  type  thing.  He  cares  about 
sailing,  he  cares  about  the  outdoors, 
he  cares  about  urban  ministry  and  I 
think  he  does  something  that  all  of  us 
should  emulate,  and  that  is  he  cares 
much  more  about  substance  than  he 
does  about  form. 

He  is  a  very  good  role  model  for  all 
of  us,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  honor  to 
have  him  here  in  this  historic  House 
as  he  comes  from  his  historic  pulpit 
with  a  very,  very  human,  human  ap- 
proach to  life  and  his  ministry  we  can 
all  learn  from. 


1798  and  Easter.  1916.  They  call  them- 
selves an  army,  but  the  soldiers  they 
fight  so  bravely  are  children  unlucky 
enough  to  be  playing  on  a  sidewalk 
the  IRA  has  claimed  as  a  bombslte. 
Because  these  men  have  taken  the 
name  of  the  Republican  heroes  of  Ire- 
land's past  does  not  make  them  heroic. 
Is  murder  in  cold  blood  heroic?  Is  ter- 
rorism brave? 

The  IRA  boasts  about  having  finan- 
cial support  from  U.S.  citizens.  It  may 
be  that  Irish  Americans  contributed 
money  out  of  sympathy  for  the  fami- 
lies of  Maze  Prison  inmates,  but  Amer- 
icans do  not  support  the  violence  and 
anarchy  that  the  IRA  stands  for. 

The  IRA  has  stated,  again  and 
again,  its  goal  of  spreading  terror  and 
chaos  in  Britain  and  In  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  of  overthrowing  the  demo- 
cratic government  of  the  Republic  of 
Ireland.  The  Irish  Nationalists  of  the 
past  fought  to  establish  a  democratic 
Ireland.  A  terrorist  IRA  Is  a  blasphe- 
mous Insult  to  their  memory. 

Americans  who  support  the  cause  of 
peace  and  reconciliation  in  all  Ireland 
must  recognize  the  recruits  of  today's 
IRA  for  what  they  are— men  who  are 
dedicated  to  destruction,  not  to  peace, 
not  to  the  old  dream  of  an  Irish  Re- 
public. 

There  are  men  and  women  in  North- 
em  Ireland  and  in  the  Republic  today 
who  are  working  constantly  to  Inspire 
peace,  and  a  final  resolution  to  the 
long  years  of  destruction.  They  are 
the  heirs  of  the  Nationalist  tradition. 
The  history  of  Ireland's  struggle  can 
never  be  represented  by  an  army  that 
fights  Innocent  bystanders.  The  real 
courage  and  honor  Is  preparing  for 
justice,  auid  a  lasting  peace  for  all  Ire- 
land. 


THE  JOURNAL 

5PEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
and    announces    to    the 
House  lis  approval  thereof. 

Pursi  ant   to   clause    1,    rule   I.   the 
Jouma)  stands  approved. 


IRA  TERROR 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
Senate  had  passed  without 
amendinent  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  3f  the  following  title: 

H.J.  F  es.  268.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Octobei  23,  1981,  as  "Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighter  i  Day." 


(Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  month,  we  have  heard  reports 
from  Britain  and  from  Ireland  that 
the  men  of  the  IRA  are  once  again  on 
the  march.  Every  time  they  wire  a 
family  car  to  explode;  every  time  they 
rig  a  nail  bomb  to  go  off  In  front  of  a 
neighborhood  grocery  store,  the  re- 
cruits of  the  present-day  Irish  Repub- 
lican Army  boast  of  belonging  to  a 
proud  tradition.  They  dare  to  compare 
themselves  to  the  Irish  Republicans  of 
the  past,  to  the  men  of  the  rising  of 


IRA  TERRORISM  AND  VIOLENCE 

(Mr.  FOLETV  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  who 
just  left  the  well,  to  condemn  unre- 
servedly the  new  campaign  of  terror- 
Ism  and  violence  conducted  by  the 
Irish  Republican  Army. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts has  said,  they  attempt  to  link 
themselves  with  an  earlier  tradition  of 
those  who  fought  for  Ireland's  free- 
dom. They  seek  to  associate  them- 
selves with  that  heritage.  But  they 
have  no  right  to  such  a  cormectlon. 
Those    who    have    committed    these 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  'bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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recent  acts  of  violence  against  the 
Commandant  of  the  British  Royal  Ma- 
rines and  against  members  of  the  Irish 
Guards  in  London,  as  they  have  com- 
mitted acts  of  violence  and  murder 
against  members  of  both  communities 
in  Northern  Ireland,  are  criminals  and 
cowards  and  they  should  be  de- 
nounced as  such  by  all  right-thinking 
Americans. 

It  is  time  for  us  as  a  country  to 
speak  up  to  those  who  have  misguid- 
edly  supported  this  errant  so-called 
cause  and  reject  absolutely  the  course 
of  the  bullet  and  the  bomb. 

I  repeat:  They  are  criminals.  They 
are  not  patriots.  They  are  cowards. 
They  are  not  soldiers.  And  those 
whose  evil  hand  again  takes  the  lives 
of  innocent  people  In  Britain  or  In  Ire- 
land or  anywhere  else  need  the  unre- 
served condemnation  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 
TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  today  while  the  House  Is 
considering  H.R.  3603  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO  SIT 
TOMORROW  AT  12  O'CLOCK 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  be 
allowed  to  sit  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock 
while  the  House  will  probably  be 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  SHRINKING  ICE  PACK  AND 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  SCIEN- 
TIFIC RESEARCH 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  be- 
lieve reports  in  the  Washington  Post, 
scientists  tell  us  that  the  ice  pack  cov- 
ering Antarctica  Is  melting  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  1  million  square  miles  every 
10  years.  This  could  be  the  first  physi- 
cal evidence  of  the  global  warming 
trend  that  scientists  have  been  pre- 
dicting for  years.  A  shrinking  Ice  pack 
means  that  the  level  of  the  oceans  will 
rise  at  a  rate  of  about  one-half  inch 


per  year.  Scientists  predict  that  this 
could  cause  flooding  of  low-lying 
coastal  areas  of  the  world  in  the  years 
to  come. 

This  warning  of  long-term  impend- 
ing disaster  should  cause  President 
Reagan  to  think  about  the  importance 
of  scientific  research.  Instead  of  cut- 
ting major  research  programs  across 
this  country,  we  should  fund  them  at 
a  level  commensurate  with  our  need  to 
know  about  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  Although  this  need  is  hardly  as 
pressing  as  the  need  for  national  de- 
fense, nonetheless,  it  is  a  very  real 
need.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
our  programs  of  scientific  research  in 
this  country,  so  at  least  we  know  when 
we  are  going  to  be  under  water. 


ITALY:  A  COUNTRY  SHAPED  BY 

MAN 

(Ms.  P'ERRARO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night,  I  had  the  distinct  honor  of  pre- 
siding at  the  opening  of  an  art  exhibit 
entitled,  "Italy:  A  Cotmtry  Shaped  by 
Man."  This  million-dollar  exhibition 
was  made  possible  by  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Turin-based  Giovanni  Agnelli 
Foimdation  and  represents  the  foun- 
dation's ongoing  program  to  promote 
activities  designed  to  enhance  cultural 
and  ancestoral  ties  of  Italian  Ameri- 
cans to  Italy  and  to  improve  American 
understanding  of  Italian  culture  and 
history. 

The  exhibition  Is  a  splendid  display 
of  ancient  Italian  artifacts,  and  early 
and  contemporary  photographs  of 
Italian  life.  Some  of  the  artifacts  have 
never  before  been  on  public  display 
outside  of  Italy  including  the  16th- 
century  "Illuminated  Book  of  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Ancient  City  of  Tlvoli."  The 
exhibit  Is  praiseworthy  for  Its  use  of 
images  and  music  to  convey  the  values 
of  a  country  with  a  long  history  of  cre- 
ativity and  craftmanshlp  In  the  arts 
and  I  am  certain  that  It  will  be  well 
appreciated  by  all  who  share  a  love  of 
Italy  and  for  the  arts. 

I  highly  recommend  this  beautiful 
exhibit  to  my  colleagues  and  would 
like  to  express  deep  appreciation  to 
the  Giovanni  Agnelli  Foimdation  for 
making  this  event  possible. 


H.R.  4407  DESIGNED  TO  COUN- 
TERACT CANADIAN  PROTEC- 
TIONIST POLICIES 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Can- 
ada's national  energy  program  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  protectionist 
policies  which  my  bill,  H.R.  4407.  Is  de- 
signed to  counteract. 


Under  the  NEP  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Intends  to  Increase  Canadian 
ownership  in  the  oil  and  gas  industry, 
largely  at  the  expense  of  American 
companies  and  Investors.  Non-Canadi- 
an firms  will  be  denied  grant  incen- 
tives for  exploration  and  development 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Canadian 
Government  eliminates  depletion  al- 
lowances which  have  benefited  all 
firms  equally  regardless  of  nationality. 

In  addition,  the  NEP  will  severely 
limit  the  access  of  non-Canadian  firms 
to  the  oilfields  in  the  Northwest  and 
Yukon  Territories  as  well  as  in  the  off- 
shore areas.  These  preferences  arbi- 
trarily depress  the  value  of  the  U.S. 
assets  in  Canada,  thereby  allowing  the 
acquisition  of  those  assets  by  Canadi- 
an firms  at  "fire  sale"  prices.  The 
Injury  to  literally  millions  of  U.S. 
stockholders  is  Incalculable. 


IS  THE  TAIL  WAGGING  THE 
DOG?  WATT'S  THE  DIFFERENCE 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  week,  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  Congress  calling  for  the  re- 
moval of  Interior  Secretary  James 
Watt.  WhDe  a  million  signatures  may 
seem  impressive,  we  do  ourselves  a  dis- 
service if  we  read  them  as  representa- 
tive of  the  American  public. 

After  reexamining  a  Gallup  poll  of 
June  1981.  I  wonder  whether  the  tail 
is  wagging  the  dog.  Gallup  found  that: 

By  a  48-39  percent  margin  the 
public  favors  easing  restrictions  on 
strip  mining  to  provide  more  coal; 

A  sizable  75  to  19  percent  agree  with 
a  policy  of  increasing  oil  exploration 
and  other  commercial  uses  of  Federal 
lands,  excluding,  of  course,  national 
parks; 

A  similar  proportion  (73-20  percent) 
favor  spending  money  to  Improve  ex- 
isting parks  before  new  land  acquisi- 
tions; and 

Fully  70  percent  of  the  public,  with 
only  22  percent  dissenting,  believe 
that  the  area  available  for  offshore  oU 
drilling  should  be  enlarged. 

All  of  these  policies  are  the  very 
practices  used  by  sponsors  of  the  peti- 
tion drive  to  attack  James  Watt.  While 
the  tail  Is  Indeed  attempting  to  wag 
the  dog.  opponents  of  James  Watt  and 
his  policies  are  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree. 


HOMEBUILDERS.  INTEREST 

RATES,  AND  THE  GOLD  STAND- 
ARD 

(Mr.  SILJANDEHl  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 
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Mr.  si;  JANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week.  th<  Michigan  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional ^Association  of  Homebuilders 
held  a  rress  conference  which  I  at- 
tended to  focus  attention  on  high  in- 
terest rales  and  the  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  Keys  were  sent  by  citi- 
zens frori  each  comer  of  the  State  of 
Michigar  asking  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve 'ui  lock  the  economy." 

The  he  mebuilders'  message  is  all  too 
true.  Hiirh  interest  rates  have  hurt 
every  Anerican,  but  especially  the 
housing  ndustry  and  the  residents  of 
Michiga4.  the  State  with  the  worst 
economic  climate  in  the  country. 

Howevjr,  the  cause  of  high  interest 
rates  is  not  a  tight  monetary  policy. 
And  the  solution  is  not  loose  money. 
The  proalem  is  the  Federal  Reserve 
itself.  M  history  has  painfully  shown, 
it  is  incapable  of  producing  a  consist- 
ent monetary  policy. 

This  id  the  key  to  the  high-interest 
rate  prol  )lem.  It  is  made  of  gold.  Only 
a  return  to  the  gold  standard  and  the 
disciplin  f  it  brings  will  convince  Amer- 
icans that  an  end  to  inflation  is  in 
sight,  ai^  interest  rates  will  finally  be 
lowered, 
prosper. 


proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  one  held 
in  Nashville. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS 
RECOGNITION  DAY 
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Mr. 
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kinds  o 
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this 


across 


communities 


and  America  can  once  again 


UONER    of   Tennessee    asked 
given  permission  to  address 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
his  remarks. ) 
$ONER    of    Termessee.     Mr. 
recently  in  my  hometown  of 
,  Term.,  the  city  held  a  mas- 
honoring  Vietnam  veterans, 
thousand    people,    including 
300  Vietnam  veterans,  were 
and  two  former  prison- 
Vietnam  war  were  honored 
from  the  city. 

I  think  that  this  rally 

to  put  the  horrors  of  that 

us  for  our  community  than 

else  that  has  been  done  thus 

support  and  the  enthusiasm 

citizens  for  the  veterans  made  it 

many  of  the  veterans  that  the 

war  is  finally  over  for  them. 

of  these  veterans  explained  to 

concerns  and  their  fears  that 

perceived  by  many  as  out- 

as  victims  who  served  in  an 

war.  This  rally  showed  them 

is  not  true,  at  least  in  Nash- 

were    honored    for   their 

to    their    country    and    were 

thousands  that  their  service 

forgotten  and  was  appreciat- 


Tiey 


ly 


S|  >eaker. 


,  I  would  urge  that  cities 

the  country  hold  the  same 

Vietnam  veterans  recognition 

their  communities  as  we  did  in 

It  would  be  good  for  the 

good   for  the  veterans, 

and  goid  for  the  Nation,  and  I  am 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3603)  to 
provide  price  tind  income  protection 
for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  continue  food  assistance  to 
low-income  households,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  386,  nays 
2,  not  voting  45,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  2701 
YEAS— 386 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bailey  (MO> 

BaUey (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanc  hard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 


Brown  < OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Oaniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 


Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

ESnery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Pazio 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Pledler 

Pindley 

Flthian 

Plippo 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Pord(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gingrich 


Giiui 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Oradlson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hller 

HiUis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 


Dickinson 


Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Ma^li 

McClory 

McColliun 

McCurdy 

Mcr>onald 

McE^ven 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKliuiey 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

NAYS-2 

MitcheU  (MD) 

NOT  VOTING-45 


Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Sehroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Wiiui 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Appiegate 

Bafalis 

Burton,  John 

Butler 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Corcoran 


Courter 

Daschle 

Deckard 

Dell  urns 

Dixon 

Fields 

Fish 


Florio 

Ford  (MI) 

Garcia 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Goldwater 

Hance 
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Heftel 

Murphy 

Rudd 

Lehman 

Oakar 

Savage 

Lundine 

Obey 

Seiberllng 

Mavroules 

Ottlnger 

Walgren 

McCloskey 

Pepper 

Waxman 

McDade 

Reuss 

Williams  (MT) 

Moffett 

Rtnaldo 

Williams  (OH) 

Mollohan 

Rodlno 

Wilson 

D  1030 

Mr.  KRAMER  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

IN  THE  COMMITTED  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  3603.  with  Mr.  McHugh 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday, 
October  20,  1981.  title  X  was  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
X? 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  GLICKMAN 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Glickman:  On 
page  77,  insert  the  following  new  section 
after  line  2: 

"(A)  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  es- 
timated amount  in  the  revolving  fund  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  purposes  provided  in  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph ( 1)  of  this  subsection:  and 

"(B)  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  amount  in  the  revolving  fund  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  financing  of  credit  sales  to  any  one 
country  for  the  purposes  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

•(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Revolving  Fund  for  Export  Development 
and  Expansion  such  sums  as  Congress  shall 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  All  funds  received  by  the 
Corporation  in  payment  for  credit  extended 
by  the  Corporation  using  the  revolving 
fund,  including  interest  or  other  receipts  on 
investments  and  credit  obligations.  In  fi- 
nancing export  sales  of  the  type  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
added  to  and  become  a  part  of  such  revolv- 
ing fund. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  December 
1  of  each  year  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
revolving  fimd  in  carrying  out  export  credit 
sales  by  the  Corporation  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  include  the 
names  of  the  countries  extended  credit 
under  such  programs,  the  total  amount  of 
such  credit  in  the  case  of  each  such  country 
in  such  fiscal  year,  names  of  such  U.S.  orga- 
nizations whose  exports  are  supported 
through  the  use  of  the  fund  and  the  total 
amount  of  credits  provided  to  each  such  or- 
ganization, and  a  discussion  and  evaluation 
of  the  market  development  and  expansion 
activities  of  the  Corporation  under  this  sub- 
section during  such  fiscal  year.  The  first 
such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress 
not  later  than  December  1,  1982. 

"<6)  The  revolving  fund  created  by  this 
subsection  is  abolished  effective  October  1, 


1985,  and  all  unobligated  money  In  such 
fund  on  September  30,  1985.  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  become  part  of  the  miscellane- 
ous receipts  accoimt  of  the  Treasury. 

"(7)  The  authority  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
place  of,  any  authority  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Corporation  under  any  other 
provision  of  law." 

"(8)  The  authority  provided  by  this  sub- 
section to  Incur  obligations  to  make  loans 
shall  be  effective  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  obligations  do  not  exceed  annual  limi- 
tations on  new  direct  loan  obligations  which 
shall  be  provided  in  annual  appropriations 
Acts.". 

Sec.  1012.  Section  4  of  the  Pood  for  Peace 
Act  of  1966  (7  use  1707a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection  (d): 

"(dKl)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Revolv- 
ing Pimd  for  Export  Market  Development 
and  Expansion,  which  shall  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  use  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (hereinafter 
referred  to  In  this  subsection  as  the  'Corpo- 
ration') for  financing  in  accordance  with 
this  section  and  section  5(f)  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  714c)- 

"(A)  commercial  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  out  of  pri- 
vate stocks  or  stocks  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Corporation  on  credit  terms  of  not  to 
exceed  three  years: 

"(B)  expwrt  sales  of  United  States  breed- 
ing animals  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry),  including 
the  cost  of  freight  from  the  United  States 
to  designated  points  of  entry  in  other  na- 
tions; and 

(C)  the  establishment  of  facilities  in  im- 
porting countries  to  improve  the  capacity  of 
such  countries  for  handling,  marketing, 
processing,  storing,  or  distributing  fungible 
agricultural  commodities  produced  in  and 
exported  from  the  United  States  (through 
the  use  of  local  currency  generated  from 
the  sale  of  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities). 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  use  the  revolv- 
ing fund  only  to  extend  credit  for  purposes 
of  market  development  and  expansion  and 
only  where  there  is  substantial  potential  for 
developing  or  enhancing  regrular  commercial 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
ensure  that  the  revolving  fund  is  used  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  Involve  equitable  use  of 
the  fimds  to  finance  sales  to  the  greatest 
feasible  number  of  countries  consistent  with 
maximizing  market  opportunities.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  objective,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  procedures  under  which— 

Mr.  GLICKMAN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skel- 
ton), the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Stenholm),  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana   (Mr.    FiTHiAN).    the    gentleman 


from  Nebraska  (Mr.  BEREtrrER),  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Carman),  and  several  other  people 
who  have  indicated  an  interest  in  ex- 
panding our  agricultural  exports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  explain 
this  amendment  briefly.  This  amend- 
ment will  provide  authority  for  a  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  revolving 
fund  for  export  development  and  ex- 
pansion. It  authorizes  no  appropria- 
tion, so  there  is  no  cost  and  it  sunsets 
itself  at  the  end  of  this  farm  bill,  or 
3Vi  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
deal  with  the  issue  of  maintaining  our 
leadership  in  farm  exports.  Current 
law  allows  the  CCC.  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  to  provide  direct 
export  authority  to  foreign  buyers  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

During  both  the  Carter  and  Reagan 
administrations,  however,  direct  loans 
have  been  phased  out  in  favor  of  pri- 
vately financed  loans  backed  by  CCC 
loan  guarantees.  As  a  result,  the  over- 
all activity  of  the  CCC  loan  guarantee 
was  dramatically  reduced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  try  to  expedite 
matters,  what  we  are  concerned  about 
with  here  is  that  other  exporting  na- 
tions have  been  offering  increasingly 
attractive  and  preferential  financial 
arrangements  for  exports.  Brazil,  one 
of  the  chief  importers  of  U.S.  wheat, 
has  begun  to  buy  Canadian  wheat  be- 
cause of  more  generous  credit  terms. 
The  irony  is  that  the  Canadian  wheat 
is  more  expensive  and  must  be  shipped 
a  longer  distance. 

Losses  of  other  exports  have  devel- 
oped because  of  what  I  call  no  unified 
financing  tool. 

In  1979  the  U.S.  exports  of  raw 
cotton  amounted  to  98  percent  of 
Korea's  cotton  purchases.  Due  to  the 
lack  of  available  credit,  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  market  dropped  to  73  percent 
by  early  1981,  for  a  loss  of  $150  million 
in  export  sales. 

We  carmot  afford  to  let  our  export 
success  slide  due  to  credit  inadequacy. 
An  ominous  trend  is  developing  in  ag- 
ricultural exports.  It  is  true  that  the 
last  2  years  have  been  wonderful  in  in- 
creased exports,  but  the  Agriculture 
Department  estimates  that  little  or  no 
growth  will  occur  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
There  are  even  more  depressing  statis- 
tics about  agricultural  export  pros- 
pects in  future  years. 

In  1979  we  had  substantial  increases 
in  exports.  With  farm  prices  weaker 
than  they  have  been  in  decades,  this 
decline  in  growth  is  serious,  indeed. 

We  have  introduced  the  revolving 
fund  amendment  to  turn  this  situation 
aroimd.  It  does  not  provide  for  a  subsi- 
dy. The  interest  rate  is  competitive 
with  commercial  rates,  but  it  does  pro- 
vide a  central  credit  place  for  market 
expansion  and  development  for  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities  of  all  types, 
feed  stocks,  animals,  food,  fiber,  what- 
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ever,  to  dekrelop  and  expand  existing 
export  matncets. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  I 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  thi  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  SKJ$LTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  t^e  gentleman  from  Kansas 
on  his  wofk  on  this  amendment  of 
which  I  art  pleased  to  cosponsor,  the 
Glickman-Skelton-Stenholm  amend- 
ment to  tne  farm  bill.  As  the  gentle- 
man knowi.  during  the  last  two  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  [  which  would,  like  this 
amendmeni.  establish  a  revolving  fund 
to  finance]  short-term  export  credit 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities.  In 
both  yeara  I  have  been  gratified  by 
the  support  my  bills  have  received— 
from  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
iarmers  and  farm  organiza- 
\a  the  country.  The  Ameri- 
Association.  the  National 
of  Wheat  Growers,  the 
com  Growers  Association, 
jed  Grains  Council,  the  U.S. 
:lates,  the  American  Farm 
leration.  and  the  National 
just  a  few  of  the  major 
groups  rebresenting  farmers  which 
have  endowed  an  export  credit  revolv- 
ing fund.  I  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  Bloci  has  also  indicated  his  sup- 
port of  the  concept  of  the  revolving 
fimd.  He  d  id  so  in  an  Associated  Press 
article  wh  ch  followed  the  introduc- 
tion of  my  bill,  and  he  confirmed  this 
view  when  he  appeared  with  me  on  a 
TV  intervi(  (w  program. 

No  one  c  in  dispute  the  fact  that  the 
export  of  agricultural  products  has 
been  a  britht  spot  in  our  economy  in 
recent  years.  But  while  we  are  giving 
ourselves  a  pat  on  the  back,  we  should 
pause  to  consider  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  no  way  reaching  our  potential  in 
this  area.  Nor  is  there  any  guarantee 
that  we  ca  1  even  maintain  our  current 
level  of  performance.  This  is  a  highly 
competitiv;  area  and  our  competition 
has  adopted  aggressive  marketing  tac- 
tics. We  must  have  the  tools  to  meet 
this  competition  and  to  maintain  and 
expand  oijr  agricultural  export  mar 
kets. 
Our  cunjent  program  of  loan  guaran- 
agricultural  export  credit 
for  some  nations,  but  many 
a  variety  of  reasons,  prefer 
direct  credit.  They  must  turn  else- 
where, to  1  lations  which  offer  more  at- 
tractive f ii  lancing  terms.  These  f Inanc- 
are  often  enough  to  tip  the 
favor  of  a  competitor 
nation  and  allow  them  to  capture  the 
export  miirket  despite  other  advan- 
tages offe:ed  by  purchasing  from  the 
United  Sts  tes. 

The  Corimodity  Credit  Corporation 
revolving  :  und  for  export  development 
and  expaision.  created  by  the  Gllck- 
man-Skelt  jn-Stenholm  amendment, 
would  giv(  us  needed  flexibility  in  the 
agrlcultur  il  export  area.  It  would  be 
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available  for  short-term  financing  of 
commercial  export  sales  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural products,  export  sales  of  U.S. 
breeding  animals,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  facilities  in  importing  coun- 
tries to  improve  the  capacity  of  such 
countries  for  handling,  marketing, 
processing,  storing,  or  distributing 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  enable  our  Nation  to  develop 
and  expand  commercial  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  It  will 
help  us  realize  our  vast,  untapped  po- 
tential in  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  farm  exports  are 
vital  to  our  entire  economy.  They  are 
the  most  important  factor  on  the  posi- 
tive side  of  our  balance  of  trade,  they 
provide  jobs,  and  they  bolster  market 
prices  for  farmers  without  adversely 
impacting  food  prices  or  requiring 
direct  Government  payments. 

Unfortunately,  the  budget  will  not 
allow  us  to  put  money  in  the  revolving 
fund  created  by  this  amendment  this 
year.  However,  I  believe  it  is  still  vital 
to  get  the  mechanism  on  the  books. 
When  the  budgetary  situation  does 
permit  us  to  make  it  fully  operational, 
I  am  confident  that  the  CCC  revolving 
fund  for  export  development  and  ex- 
pansion will  prove  to  be  a  sound  in- 
vestment for  the  Nation  and  will  pay 
for  itself  many  times  over.  I  strongly 
urge  approval  of  the  Glickman-Skel- 
ton-Stenholm amendment. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. He  has  played  a  great  leader- 
ship role  in  this  area.  I  appreciate  his 
help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

(Mr.  VOLKMER). 

D  1045 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I,  too,  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  in 
the  well,  for  his  leadership  in  making 
sure  we  have  continued  growth  in  our 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities, 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Skelton)  for  his  efforts  in  the 
past  as  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  his  continued  Interest 
in  agriculture  in  the  United  States.  I 
just  want  to  recommend  that  everyone 
vote  "aye"  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  say  the  following 
things: 

The  current  method  of  financing 
export  expansion  is  not  satisfactory.  A 
similar  amendment  is  placed  in  the 
Senate  bill  by  Senator  Helms.  This 
amendment  Is  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Association  as  well  as 
all  major  farm  groups.  We  have  not 
appropriated  any  dollars  into  the  re- 
volving fund  because  of  budgetary 
problems.  That  will  be  up  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  And  we 
sunset  this  fund  In  September  1985, 
which  means  that  If  there  are  any 
moneys   left   in   the   fund   they   will 


revert  to  the  Treasury.  We  will  see 
how  it  works. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bowen  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Glickman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman)  for  offering 
this  amendment.  A  niunber  of  us  have 
cosponsored  similar  language  In  other 
bills.  For  example,  on  the  cotton  and 
rice  legislation  which  I  introduced 
that  we  considered  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  we  had  a  re- 
volving export  credit  fund.  We  agreed 
in  the  committee  that  rather  than 
having  a  series  of  separate  approaches, 
we  needed  one  unified  bill  that  would 
apply  to  all  the  commodities  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  is  offering 
that  bill. 

We  need  this  competitive  tool  very 
badly.  It  will  not  cost  the  American 
people  money.  It  will  pay  for  itself  and 
be  self -renewing.  It  Is  the  most  dynam- 
ic instrument  that  I  think  we  could 
find  at  this  time  to  get  the  prices  of 
American  agricultural  commodities  up 
by  providing  the  credit  that  foreign 
buyers  need  in  order  to  purchase  our 
agricultural  surpluses. 

I  urge  its  approval. 

I  thank  my  colleague.  He  has  shown 
great  leadership  In  the  area. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  echo  the 
sentiments  of  my  colleagues  and  also 
congratulate  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickbjan).  I  am  an 
early  cosponsor  of  similar  legislation. 

I  want  to  say  something  in  regard  to 
the  gentleman's  comment  about  ag- 
gressively seeking  these  exports  and 
the  fact  that  we  are  doing  better.  But 
if  we  adjust  for  inflation,  Lf  we  simply 
adjust  for  inflation  in  terms  of  the  so- 
called  record  exports  that  we  read 
about  in  the  press,  you  will  find  that 
they  really  are  not  what  they  were 
back  in  1976.  This  is  a  valuable  tool 
that  we  need  to  Increase  our  exports 
in  real  terms. 

Yesterday  we  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  talking  about  the  problem  that 
we  are  exporting  our  farm  products 
below  the  cost  of  production.  I  think  it 
was  agreed  upon  by  this  House  it  was 
a  good  idea  but  the  wrong  vehicle. 
This  is  a  good  vehicle.  The  exporta- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  is  one 
of  our  few  economic  success  stories  of 
the  decade  of  the  1970's.  Agricultural 
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trade  continues  to  be  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  entire  economy  of  this 
country  and  has  done  more  than  any 
other  action  to  prevent  our  perennial 
trade  deficit  from  growing  larger.  In 
1979,  the  U.S.  agricultural  trade  sur- 
plus was  $15  billion.  By  1980,  it  had  in- 
creased to  $23  billion.  This  year  it  is 
projected  to  be  over  $30  billion. 

The  export  credit  revolving  fund 
would  provide  a  much-needed  source 
of  short-term  credit.  Currently,  fi- 
nancing of  export  sales  Is  made 
through  the  GSM-5  program  and  the 
Public  Law  480  program.  Both  have 
been  very  successful.  There  Is  a  need, 
however,  to  develop  an  International 
credit  program  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween commercial  financing  and  the 
GMS-5  program  and  long-term  credit 
that  is  available  under  Public  Law  480. 
The  export  revolving  credit  fund 
would  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  fund  for  the  development  of  exports 
to  nations  which  have  a  need  for 
short-term  credit  but  are  unable  to 
obtain  credit  through  normal  commer- 
cial chaiuiels. 

This  type  of  legislation  is  necessary 
to  provide  U.S.  exports  with  a  com- 
petitive edge  in  the  development  and 
opening  of  new  markets  in  the  devel- 
oping nations  of  the  Third  World.  The 
potential  market  for  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts in  the  developing  nations  is  virtu- 
ally limitless,  but  only  if  we  provide  a 
source  of  short-term  credit.  If  com- 
mercial sales  to  our  traditional  mar- 
kets dropped  by  10  percent,  sales  to 
developing  nations  could  help  offset 
this  trade  loss.  The  Third  World's 
need  for  American  farmer's  grain  Is 
nearly  limitless.  The  only  hindrance 
has  been  the  lack  of  short-term  credit. 

We  have  spent  many  days  debating 
this  omnibus  farm  bill.  Much  of  the 
debate  has  centered  on  the  production 
of  reasonably  priced  food  and  fiber  for 
the  consimier.  However,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  maintain  that  wheat  pro- 
ducers in  my  district  do  not  want  to 
rely  on  Government  loans  and  pro- 
grams to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween market  prices  and  production 
costs  while  food  shortages  continue  to 
force  millions  of  people  to  remain  un- 
dernourished. They  would  rather 
produce,  export,  and  receive  a  decent 
price  for  their  product. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block, 
when  he  spoke  before  our  Agriculture 
Committee  in  March  of  this  year  made 
the  following  statement: 

We  need  to  assure  that  agricultural  ex- 
ports, which  have  become  so  vital  to  this 
Nation's  economy,  will  continue  to  be  able 
to  expand  despite  the  difficult  financial  con- 
ditions many  foreign  countries  are  experi- 
encing today. 

The  demand  for  grain  exists  in  the 
overseas  markets:  it  therefore  becomes 
Increasingly  important  that  we  make 
every  effort  to  stimulate  an  expansion 
in  exports.  The  export  revolving  credit 
fund  is  an  appropriate  effort  by  this 


Congress  and  administration  to  return 
the  farmer  to  prosperity. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  attack 
this  provision  as  being  a  subsidy  for 
agriculture  and  farmers.  However,  the 
provision  would  only  put  American  ag- 
riculture on  equal  footing  with  govern- 
ments around  the  world.  The  Europe- 
an Common  Market  subsidizes  the 
wheat  It  sells  for  export  in  the  world 
market.  The  European  Community 
continues  to  export  subsidized  barley 
that  competes  directly  with  U.S.  feed 
grains  In  Eastern  European  markets. 

The  American  farmer  has  just  re- 
cently paid  a  terrific  price  by  having 
10  years  of  export  development  work 
destroyed  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion's grain  embargo.  Much  work  is 
needed  to  rebuild  the  markets,  and 
America's  credibility  as  a  reliable 
source  of  grain.  The  Inclusion  of  the 
export  revolving  fund  In  this  farm  bill 
will  be  a  major  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentlenum  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Roberts)  In  congratulating  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  offering  this 
amendment. 

The  budget  problems  that  exist  have 
made  It  difficult  to  carry  forth  the 
export  credit  program  as  far  as  many 
of  us  would  like.  But  I  do  commend 
the  gentleman  for  this  amendment, 
which  I  think  is  a  very  positive  step 
forward.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Glick- 
man was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. ) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  for  yielding.  I  think 
that  he  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  others  should  be  commended  for 
offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Glickman-Skelton-Sten- 
holm amendment  to  create  within  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  a  re- 
volving fund  to  be  used  for  agricultur- 
al export  market  development  and  ex- 
pansion. Although  current  law  pro- 
vides the  authority  for  direct  loans  by 
the  CCC  to  foreign  purchasers  of  U.S. 
agricultural  products,  that  authority 
has  not  been  fully  exercised  in  recent 
years  as  the  emphasis  has  shifted  to 
loan  guarantees  provided  by  the  CCC, 
to  the  severe  detriment  of  our  agricul- 
tural producers  and  exporters.  I  need 
not  remind  my  colleagues  that  our  ag- 
ricultural exports  are  the  backbone  of 
the  Nation's  foreign  trade,  bringing  in 
over  $41  billion  last  year.  Yet  we  are 


rapidly  falling  behind  in  our  ability  to 
compete  with  other  major  food-pro- 
ducing nations  which  offer  their  pro- 
ducers substantial  subsidies  and  which 
provide  attractive  credit  terms  to  their 
customers.  We  must  be  willing  to  pro- 
vide credit  at  reasonable  terms  and 
trade  assistance  to  developing  world 
markets  if  we  are  to  survive  in  this  in- 
creasingly competitive  environment, 
and  that  is  precisely  what  this  amend- 
ment wlU  do. 

I  must  emphasize  the  revolving  fund 
nature  of  this  approach.  Once  appro- 
priated, the  fund  will  be  self-sustain- 
ing, supF>ortlng  our  agricultural  export 
efforts  in  the  years  ahead.  The  amend- 
ment which  is  before  the  House  repre- 
sents a  soujid  investment  in  the 
strongest  sector  of  our  entire  export 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  frequently  hear 
effusive  rhetoric  here  in  the  House  in 
great  praise  and  support  of  agricultur- 
al exports.  This  amendment  offers  us 
the  opportunity  to  make  good  on  that 
rhetoric,  with  a  minimal  impact  on  our 
efforts  to  reduce  Government  spend- 
ing. The  version  of  the  farm  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body  contains  a 
similar  provision  authorizing  such  a 
revolving  fund,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Glickman-Skel- 
ton-Stenholm amendment. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Wampler). 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment 
which  will  establish  in  the  Treasury  a 
revolving  fund  to  be  known  as  the  ag- 
ricultural export  credit  revolving  fund. 
A  similar  provision  has  already  been 
incorporated  in  S.  884,  the  farm  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

This  fund  would  finance  conmiercial 
export  credit  sales.  Since  1956,  USDA 
has  used  authorities  under  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act  to  facilitate  expanded  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  by  offer- 
ing direct  CCC  export  loans  up  to  3 
years  in  length  to  foreign  buyers  to 
purchase  U.S.  commodities.  The  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Act  of  1978  authorized 
the  Secretary  to  make  intermediate- 
term  loans  of  between  3  and  10  years 
in  duration  to  finance  the  export  of 
breeding  livestock,  to  finance  the  es- 
tablishment of  reserve  stocks,  and  to 
finance  the  construction  of  infrastruc- 
ture abroad  for  expanded  usage  of 
U.S.  commodities. 

Under  the  Carter  administration, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
direct  export  credits  program  was 
phased  out  and  supplanted  with  a  loan 
guarantee  program  whereby  the  for- 
eign customer  must  arrange  private  fi- 
nancing with  our  Government  guaran- 
teeing such  credit  in  the  event  of  de- 
fault. Obviously,  this  step  was  taken 
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as  a  meal  is  of  making  certain  that  this 
program  did  not  appear  as  a  budget 
item  wit  i  a  huge  outlay  of  Federal 
funds.  The  Reagan  administration  has 
adopted  this  same  viewpoint,  as  the 
loan  gua'antee  program  is  being  con- 
tinued rsther  than  direct  export  cred- 
its. 

It  is  m: '  position  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed witii  this  authorizing  legislation 
so  that  ir.  at  a  later  date,  our  budget 
problems  abate,  we  can  fund  and  im- 
plement  his  program. 

This  ar  lendment  provides  for  financ- 
ing in  th  ree  modes:  First,  for  commer- 
cial exp<  rt  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities on  credit  terms  not  to  exceed 
3  years:  second,  for  export  sales  of 
breeding  stock  including  cost  of 
freight:  md  third,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  facilities  in  importing  coun- 
tries to  improve  their  capacity  to 
handle,  i  larket,  process,  store,  and  dis- 
tribute a  fricultural  commodities. 

Additic  nally,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  equitable  use  of  funds  to 
finance  lales  to  the  greatest  feasible 
number  3f  countries.  Not  leas  than  85 
percent  of  the  funds  shall  be  made 
available  for  sale  of  stocks  and  not  to 
exceed  ;  5  percent  of  the  estimated 
amount  n  the  revolving  fund  shall  be 
made  available  to  any  one  country. 
Further,  this  simendment  calls  for  an 
annual  report  and  also  contains  a 
sunset  provision  in  that  the  fund  is 
abolishei  on  October  1,  1985.  Finally, 
there  is  a  provision  that  the  fund 
cannot  iixceed  annual  limitations  on 
new  direct  loan  obligations,  which 
shall  be  provided  in  annual  appropria- 
tions act  >. 

Eliminition  of  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram res  Jly  reduces  the  number  of  for- 
eign market  development  tools  avail- 
able, anl  in  today's  world  we  really 
need  to  do  everything  possible  to  in- 
crease our  exports.  It  is  our  agricultur- 
al expoits  that  keep  our  balance  of 
payments  from  being  a  disaster.  Ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  annual 
cost  of  inported  petroleum  smd  petro- 
leum prDducts  is  paid  for  by  our  agri- 
cultural exports.  As  is  well  known, 
some  nations  prefer,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  to  borrow  directly  from  CCC 
rather  than  dealing  with  guaranteed 
loans  fnm  private  banks. 

By  th(  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
we  are  s  ignaling  to  the  administration 
that  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the 
export  cf  our  farm  commodities  is  all 
importa  it  not  only  to  our  farmers  but 
to  the  ^  ation,  and  that  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible this  revolving  fund  should  be 
funded.  I  know  that  the  majority  of 
agricultural  commodity  groups  favor 
this  am  ;ndment  and  I  urge  its  adop- 


C  LICKMAN.   I  thank  my  coi- 


tion. 
Mr. 

leagues.  To  more  completely  explain 
the  nee  I  for  this  amendment,  I  think 
the  following  information  would  be 
useful: 


Recent  U.S.  policy  decisions  threat- 
en our  ability  to  maintain  our  leader- 
ship in  farm  exports.  Current  law 
allows  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  provide  direct  export  credit  to 
foreign  buyers  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities.  During  both  the  Carter 
and  Reagan  administrations,  however, 
direct  loans  have  been  phased  out  in 
favor  of  privately  financed  loans 
backed  by  a  CCC  guarantee.  As  a 
result,  overall  CCC  loan  activity  was 
dropped  dramatically.  In  1980,  the  last 
year  when  both  CCC  direct  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  were  in  effect,  30 
countries  requested  over  $3  billion 
under  the  direct  loan  program.  Be- 
cause of  the  policy  to  emphasize  loan 
guarantees  over  direct  loans,  the 
CCC's  Office  of  General  Sales  Manag- 
er tried  to  persuade  the  applicants  to 
accept  the  guarantees.  In  the  end, 
only  seven  nations  participated  in  the 
guarantee  program  for  a  total  of  $700 
million  out  of  the  $2  billion  available. 
Some  18  nations  were  still  able  to  re- 
ceive the  direct  loans,  but  only  $718 
million  out  of  a  total  of  $1.6  billion 
budgeted  was  made  available. 

At  the  same  time,  other  exporting 
nations  have  been  offering  increasing- 
ly attractive  financing  arrangements. 
Brazil,  one  of  the  chief  importers  of 
U.S.  wheat,  has  begim  to  buy  Canadi- 
an wheat  because  of  more  generous 
credit  terms.  The  irony  is  that  the  Ca- 
nadian wheat  is  more  expensive  and 
must  be  shipped  a  longer  distance. 
The  credit  terms  offered  to  the  Brazil- 
ians were  simply  too  attractive  to  turn 
down. 

Losses  of  other  export  sales  have  oc- 
curred as  well.  In  1979,  U.S.  exports  of 
raw  cotton  accounted  for  98  percent  of 
Korea's  cotton  purchases.  Due  to  lack 
of  available  credit,  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  market  dropped  to  73  percent  by 
early  1981  for  a  loss  of  $150  million  in 
export  sales.  Losses  such  as  these 
during  times  of  depressed  markets 
such  as  now  only  further  reduce  the 
prices  farmers  can  get  for  their  com- 
modity. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  our  export 
success  slide  due  to  credit  inadequacy. 
Agricultural  exports  make  a  meaning- 
ful contribution  to  the  reduction  of 
our  balance  of  trade  deficit.  Farm  ex- 
ports for  1981  are  projected  to  reach 
$44.7  billion  this  year,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  But  an 
ominous  trend  is  developing  that  could 
dampen  our  success.  The  growth  in 
farm  exports  has  stagnated.  The  Agri- 
culture Department  estimates  that 
little  or  no  growth  will  occur  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  most  optimistic  predic- 
tion that  can  be  made  is  9  percent. 
The  projection  for  fiscal  year  1981  is 
nearly  as  bleak  with  only  a  10-percent 
increase  in  export  growth,  contrasted 
to  that  are  the  sturming  increases  re- 
corded in  prior  years.  In  fiscal  year 
1980,  a  whopping  27-percent  increase 
occurred,  and  a  year  earlier  19-percent 


growth  was  recorded.  With  farm  prices 
weaker  than  they  have  been  in  dec- 
ades, this  decline  in  growth  is  serious 
indeed. 

We  have  introduced  the  revolving 
fund  amendment  to  turn  this  situation 
around.  The  fund  would  provide  short- 
term  credit  to  facilitate  agricultural 
exports  for  the  purpose  of  market  de- 
velopment and  expansion.  The  credits 
would  be  available  only  where  there 
would  be  substantial  potential  for  at- 
tracting or  enhancing  regular  commer- 
cial markets  for  the  United  States.  Pri- 
vate funding  would  continue  to  fi- 
nance exports  to  established  markets. 
Principal  and  Interest  from  repayment 
of  the  loans  would  be  returned  to  the 
fund  for  use  in  making  subsequent 
loans.  A  one-time  appropriation  would 
be  required  to  generate  a  pool  of 
funds.  Thereafter,  the  fund  would  be 
self-sustaining. 

This  is  a  straightforward  loan  pro- 
gram. No  subsidy  is  involved  since  the- 
loans  woyld  be  offered  at  commercial 
rates. 

The  credit  that  would  be  provided 
under  the  revolving  fund  would  be  ad- 
ministered much  as  in  the  same  way  as 
the  GSM-5  export  credit  program  did 
in  the  past.  That  direct  loan  program 
was  phased  out  in  1980  in  favor  of  loan 
guarantees.  Those  direct  loans  were 
not  subisdized  but  offered  at  levels  ap- 
proximately one-half  percent  below 
the  prime.  The  interest  rate  on  loan 
guarantees  was  and  still  is  slightly 
higher. 

A  direct  loan  program  would  work 
very  much  like  any  other  commercial 
credit  operation.  CCC  would  lend 
money  directly  to  the  exporting 
entity,  a  trading  firm  or  a  farmer  co- 
operative, which  would  then  export 
the  commodity  to  the  importing 
nation.  The  importing  nation  repays 
the  loan  to  the  CCC. 

The  GSM-5  direct  loan  program 
worked  well.  No  loan  forfeitures  oc- 
curred, although  a  small  number  of 
loans  were  rescheduled.  The  direct 
loans  were  phased  out  in  favor  of  loan 
guarantees  since  direct  loans  show  up 
in  the  budget  as  outlays  while  loan 
guarantees  are  not  scored  unless  de- 
fault occurs.  As  a  self-sustaining  oper- 
ation, the  revolving  fund  addresses  the 
budgetary  concern  without  giving  up 
the  advantage  of  a  direct  loan.  As  the 
initial  appropriation  is  depleted,  the 
repayments  would  make  funds  avail- 
able for  subsequent  loans.  The  repay- 
ments would  not  be  scored  under  the 
Budget  Act.  To  insure  that  Congress  is 
aware  of  the  financial  impact  of  the 
program,  however,  the  amendment  in- 
cludes a  provision  that  requires  an 
annual  level  of  loanmaking  authority 
to  be  set. 

Congress  has  further  oversight  of 
the  fund  because  of  the  sunset  provi- 
sion included  in  the  amendment. 
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The  Impact  of  the  amendment  on 
the  taxpayer  is  negligible.  Since  the 
loans  are  made  at  commercial  levels, 
which  precludes  any  subsidy,  the  fund, 
in  essence,  pays  for  itself.  Further, 
farm  exports  serve  to  bolster  market 
prices  for  farmers  without  adversely 
impacting  food  prices  or  requiring 
direct  Government  payments.  With  all 
of  the  concern  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed over  the  cost  of  our  farm  pro- 
grams, this  approach  should  be  sup- 
ported as  a  means  of  economizing. 

Because  of  this  year's  budgetary 
constraints,  we  have  decided  not  to  set 
a  specific  funding  level  in  the  amend- 
ment. The  inclusion  of  the  provision  in 
the  farm  bill  is,  nonetheless,  signifi- 
cant. It  indicates  to  the  administration 
and  to  purchasing  nations  our  commit- 
ment to  move  ahead  aggressively  on 
our  export  efforts.  The  Senate  shares 
this  sentiment  and  included  a  similar 
provision  in  its  farm  bill. 

The  provision  will  favorably  affect 
the  U.S.  position  with  respect  to  the 
upcoming  negotiations  on  export  sub- 
sidies with  other  exporting  nations.  By 
placing  in  law  an  export  credit  fund 
that  does  not  involve  any  subsidy,  we 
are  showing  good  faith  to  our  competi- 
tors that  exports  can  be  expanded 
without  relying  on  predatory  methods. 
It  also  will  give  our  negotiators  an 
upper  hand  by  showing  our  willing- 
ness to  utilize  this  mechanism  to  en- 
courage this  vital  export  activity.  Now 
that  the  first  phase  of  the  export  sub- 
sidy reduction  talks  have  been  com- 
pleted, it  is  that  much  more  important 
to  have  the  fund  in  place. 

A  critical  reason  exists  to  include 
the  fund  in  this  bill.  A  growing 
number  of  middle  income  nations  are 
graduating  from  the  Public  Law  480 
concessional  program  and  are  becom- 
ing commercial  customers.  These  in- 
clude Korea,  Taiwan,  Brazil,  Sierre 
Leone,  and  the  Sudan.  These  types  of 
countries  preferred  the  GSM-5,  or 
direct  loan  program  for  a  number  of 
critical  reasons,  principally  the  econo- 
mies it  offered  them.  While  the  inter- 
est rate  on  direct  loans  was  nearly  the 
same  as  for  the  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram, other  factors  obviously  played  a 
key  role. 

First,  with  direct  loans,  the  potential 
buyer  is  required  to  approach  only  one 
funding  source— the  U.S.  Government. 
Many  times,  banks  are  unwilling  to  fi- 
nance the  entire  sale  and  the  buyer 
must  shop  around  until  adequate 
credit  is  found.  Further,  in  times  of 
severe  economic  conditions  in  import- 
ing countries,  banks  may  be  unwilling 
to  provide  the  necessary  financing. 
That  leaves  a  willing  buyer  and  a  will- 
ing seller,  but  no  financing  to  make 
the  sale. 

Second,  additional  cost  savings 
accrue  through  the  reduced  paper- 
work involved  with  handling  the  fi- 
nancing throught  one  source. 


Third,  the  loan  guarantees  only 
insure  up  to  an  8-percent  interest  rate. 
The  remaining  amount  of  the  rate  is 
uninsured.  With  today's  high  interest 
rates,  that  leaves  more  than  half  of 
the  interest  uninsured  which  clearly 
poses  problems  to  nations  with  budg- 
etary problems  of  their  own. 

Fourth,  the  direct  loan  is  less  expen- 
sive to  the  buyer  since  the  guarantee 
fee  is  avoided. 

While  the  loan  guarantee  program 
operates  well  for  big  buyers  who  can 
withstand  the  vagaries  of  the  export 
market,  new,  limited  income  buyers 
who  are  just  getting  their  feet  wet 
cannot.  They  must  buy  when  the  price 
is  right  and  cannot  afford  to  become 
bogged  down  in  search  of  a  creditor. 
Any  delay  could  mean  a  precipitous  in- 
crease in  the  price  and  cause  them  to 
become  unable  to  buy.  A  revolving 
fund  would  provide  one-stop  financing 
to  these  middle-income  buyers  who 
can  logically  be  expected  to  become 
regular  customers  over  time. 

The  importance  of  encouraging 
these  middle-income  buyers  cannot  be 
underestimated.  They  have  shown  tre- 
mendous economic  progress  by  moving 
out  of  concessional  financing  into  com- 
mercial financing.  To  continue  their 
progress  toward  sales  financed  solely 
by  private  sources,  we  must  insure 
that  effective  middle-level  credit  is 
available  to  them.  A  credit  fund  as  we 
have  envisioned  will  fulfill  this  need. 

A  large  number  of  both  farm  and 
nonfarm  organizations  support  this 
amendment  including  the  National 
Governor's  Association,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Cotton  Council  of  America,  the  Na- 
tional Grain  «fc  Feed  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers, the  American  Soybean  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Grange,  the  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Movement,  and  the 
National  Com  Growers  Association. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  maintain 
its  lead  in  agricultural  exports,  more 
credit  is  required.  I  urge  your  support 
of  the  amendment  to  allow  adequate, 
dependable,  and  cost-effective  credit 
to  insure  U.S.  strength  in  farm  ex- 
ports. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Glickman  amend- 
ment to  create  a  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC)  Fund  for  Export 
Market  Development  and  Expansion. 
Of  all  the  ideas  we  have  debated 
during  the  2  weeks  in  which  we  have 
considered  the  1981  farm  bill,  this  is 
surely  one  whose  time  has  come. 

Despite  widely  divergent  economic 
philosophies,  both  the  current  and  the 
previous  administration  have  ex- 
pressed strong  interest  in  a  revolving 
fund  of  this  type.  And  the  feeling  in 
virtually  all  of  the  major  farm  groups 
and  commodity  organization  is  noth- 
ing short  of  enthusiastic.  Their  sup- 
port for  this  proposal  is  well  justified. 


as  it  would  prove  highly  beneficial  to 
the  American  economy. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  agricul- 
tural products  constitute  20  percent  of 
the  total  of  all  our  exports:  the  yield 
of  1  in  3  acres  is  sold  abroad.  In  dollar 
terms,  we  will  export  nearly  $45  billion 
worth  of  farm  commodities  this  year. 
Despite  this  cheering  picture,  the  out- 
look for  the  American  farming  com- 
munity is  a  gloomy  one.  Paradoxically, 
the  incredible  productivity  of  our 
farmers  can  be  their  own  worst  enemy. 
We  are  having  excellent  harvests  in 
com  and  wheat  this  year,  but  the  sea- 
sonal nature  of  this  market  conspires 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to 
depress  prices.  The  farmer,  in  turn, 
reaps  a  proportionally  smaller  finan- 
cial reward  for  what  he  has  sown.  In  a 
capital-intensive  enterprise  such  as  ag- 
riculture, these  diminishing  returns 
can  prove  disastrous.  With  interest 
rates  hovering  near  the  20  percent 
mark,  many  producers  are  understand- 
ably reluctant  to  assume  a  larger  debt 
load. 

Increased  exports  represent  perhaps 
the  best  way  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  this  dilemma.  The  establishment 
of  a  CCC  revolving  fund  should  be 
viewed  as  an  investment  in  market  ex- 
pansion: it  is  decidedly  not  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy.  An  initial  appropriation 
will  eventually  be  required,  but  as  loan 
repayments,  including  interest,  are 
made,  the  fund  should  gradually 
become  self-sustaining.  It  is  even  con- 
ceivable that  the  CCC  might  be  able 
to  reimburse  the  Treasury  with  the 
seed  funding. 

Credit  is  a  critical  element  in  the 
overseas  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities.  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
many  potential  foreign  buyers  either 
cannot  or  will  not  avail  themselves  of 
conventional  sources  of  credit.  Be- 
cause we  are  currently  unable  to  ac- 
commodate this  preference  for  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  financing,  we  lose 
valuable  trade  opportunities  to  other 
countries.  This  is  something  we  can  ill 
afford. 

Many  of  us  involved  in  agriculture 
policy  formulation  have  heard  the  ob- 
jections of  farm  organizations  to  long- 
term  trade  agreements.  There  is  some 
merit  to  their  argument  that  this 
amounts  to  a  straitjacket  approach  to 
fluctuating  demand.  The  revolving 
fund  would  be  a  useful  tool  in  the 
USDA's  shop,  as  it  would  present  an 
altemative  to  bilateral  agreements. 
With  a  reliable  source  of  credit  avail- 
able to  trading  partners,  market  forces 
should  operate  far  more  efficiently. 

Finally,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  Soviet  grain  embargo  seriously 
damaged  our  credibility  as  a  reliable 
supplier.  The  creation  of  a  revolving 
fund  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection toward  restoring  confidence  in 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  as- 
suring    predictable,     secure     export 
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credit,  the  fund  would  allow  the 
chance  for  long-range  promotional 
planning. 

I  urge  riy  colleagues,  there/ore,  to 
join  with  i  ne  in  supporting  this  impor- 
tant {unen  jment. 

Mr.  FREINZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  St  rike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendmei  it. 

Mr.  ChJirman,  I  rise  with  a  great 
deal  of  anibivalence  to  express  my  ob- 
jection to  this  amendment.  I  agree 
with  the  ( entleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Glickman  I  in  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 

I  believ<  that  we  must  be  competi- 
tive in  financing  of  our  agricultural 
exports.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  we  sliould  be  more  aggressive  in 
providing  the  financing  for  the  ex- 
ports that  we  are  seeking  to  increase. 

My  prol  lem  with  the  amendment  is 
not  one  o  philosophy.  I  would  gladly 
vote  for  a  i  increased  budget  for  more 
of  this  knd  of  financing,  just  as  I 
voted  to  increase  the  Eximbank 
budget  so  that  we  could  increase 
export  financing  for  other  goods.  I 
think  expert  financing  is  terribly  im- 
portant. 

My  obj(ction  to  the  amendment  is 
wholly  lased  budgetary  consider- 
ations. Tie  gentleman  has  done  a 
pretty  go<  d  job.  In  fact,  he  has  done  a 
very  good  job  of  trying  to  answer  the 
responsible  objections  to  this  amend- 
ment. He  has  provided  that  moneys 
for  this  revolving  credit  must  be  ap- 
propriate( .  On  the  first  pass,  it  must 
go  through  the  appropriations  process, 
and  that  i£  good. 

My  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  a  re- 
volving credit  fund.  The  moneys  that 
come  bact  in  as  the  loan  funds  are 
repaid  ar(  never  again  subject  to  the 
appropria  ions  process.  The  future  use 
of  these  funds  is  what  is  known  as 
backdoor :  ipending.  Backdoor  spending 
is  simply  the  use  of  funds  with  the 
control  01  budget  and  appropriations 
processes. 

The  geritleman  has  done  one  other 
good  thin  5  in  this  amendment.  He  has 
provided  hat  it  simsets  after  3  years, 
and  that  inswers  the  worst  of  my  ob- 
jections about  the  continuous  nature 
of  the  revolving  fund.  But  I  feel  it  is 
my  obligation  to  remind  the  Members 
of  this  b<dy  that  for  3  years  we  will 
have  a  brckdoor  spending  item,  with 
no  control  by  Congress  of  the  fimds 
repaid. 

My  prel  erence  for  the  cleanest  kind 
of  amendment  would  be  to  appropri- 
ate each  3  ear  the  amount  necessary  to 
provide  ompetitive  credit  to  finance 
increased  agricultural  exports.  I  salute 
his  motiv's.  I  would  like  to  help  him 
with  it.  And  I  realize  that  the  amend- 
ment is  g(  ting  to  pass,  and  I  take  some 
comfort  ii  that.  But  I  feel  obliged  to 
call  atten  ion  to  this  serious  budgetary 
defect. 

I  yield  I  ack  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Glickman).  It  concerns  a  subject  with 
which  I  am  deeply  concerned,  in  large 
part  because  of  facts  which  came  to 
light  during  a  series  of  hearings  on  ag- 
ricultural trade  policy  issues  held 
before  the  Agricultural  Subcommittee 
which  I  chair.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  export  credit  revolving 
fimd.  This  fund  would  be  available  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
finance  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3 
years  commercial  export  sales  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities.  The  fund 
could  also  be  drawn  upon  to  finance 
the  export  of  breeding  livestock  or  to 
assist  our  trading  partners  in  the  con- 
struction of  commodity  handling  and 
storage  facilities,  facilities  which 
would  then  presumably  be  available  to 
receive  future  commercial  exports 
from  the  United  States. 

I  must  express  my  reservations  on 
this  amendment.  I  have  reservations 
because  I  believe  that  this  authority 
will  not  be  funded,  because  I  am  not 
convinced  that  this  amendment's  pro- 
gram will  actually  increase  exports, 
and  because  I  have  strong  concerns 
that  we  are  pushing  increased  agricul- 
tural exports  without  giving  sufficient 
attention  to  our  resource  conservation 
needs. 

The  importance  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  the  farm  sector  and  their 
positive  contribution  to  our  balance  of 
payments  is  well  known  to  this  body 
and  hardly  needs  repeating.  American 
farmers  are  completing  at  this 
moment  a  record  com  harvest.  In  fact, 
the  production  of  nearly  all  commod- 
ities has  risen  sharply  from  last  year's 
drought-reduced  crop.  Stocks  of  com, 
wheat,  and  other  crops  are  up  signifi- 
cantly resulting  in  unusually  strong, 
although  seasonal,  downward  pressure 
on  market  prices.  This  softness  in  the 
market  comes  at  a  time  when  farmers' 
out-of-pocket  cash  production  costs 
are  steadily  escalating,  and  record 
high  interest  rates  are  imposing  an 
alarming  burden  on  farmers'  cash 
flow.  For  most  types  of  farming  oper- 
ations, annual  interest  charge  alone 
exceed  15  percent  of  gross  farm 
income.  For  beginning  farmers  or 
highly  leveraged  operations,  economic 
viabUity  is  simply  unattainable  with 
interest  rates  pushing  20  percent. 
Facing  this  combination  of  bleak  eco- 
nomic realities,  farmers  understand- 
ably question  the  administration's  en- 
dorsement of  the  healthy  iivfluence  of 
market  forces.  How  can  market  forces 
be  used  to  return  the  U.S.  farm  sector 
to  prosperity?  One  way,  of  course,  is 


by  further  expansion  of  agricultural 
exports,  and  an  export  credit  revolving 
fund  could  play  a  role  in  attaining  this 
objective. 

This  Congress  desperately  needs  to 
develop  a  new  generation  of  farm  pro- 
grams designed  to  facilitate  an  effi- 
cient response  to  fluctuating  interna- 
tional demand  for  basic  commodities. 
A  policy  which  is,  at  the  same  time  eq- 
uitable to  farmers  and  affordable  from 
society's  broader  perspective.  The  cor- 
nerstone of  future  farm  programs 
must  be  a  responsive  and  balanced  ag- 
ricultural export  policy.  Although  a 
popular  initiative  among  most  agricul- 
tural groups,  this  amendment  will 
result  in  only  minimal  progress  toward 
such  a  balanced  policy,  mostly  because 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  Mr.  Stock- 
man, or  this  Congress,  will  appropriate 
funds  anytime  soon  to  get  the  fund  off 
the  ground.  Agricultural  exports  are 
literally  booming  and  one  can  question 
both  the  need  and  wisdom  of  tinkering 
with  this  otherwise  healthy  sector  of 
international  commerce. 

An  export  credit  revolving  fund  is 
not  likely  to  significantly  further  en- 
hance the  prospects  for  commercial 
sales  of  U.S.  farm  products  abroad  for 
two  basic  reasons:  F%st,  there  simply 
is  not  a  shortage  of  commercial  credit, 
on  whatever  terms  desired,  to  credit- 
worthy overseas  customers.  There 
clearly  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  short- 
age of  subsidized  credit  and  under- 
priced  grain  and  foodstuffs  for  aid 
programs,  but  these  legitimate  needs 
are  not  those  to  be  served  by  such  an 
export  credit  revolving  fund.  Second, 
and  to  me  even  more  disturbing,  is  the 
fact  that  such  a  fund  would  constitute 
yet  another  indirect  subsidy  to  our 
commercial  trading  partners.  Let  me 
quote  a  senior  economist  who  ad- 
dressed this  subject  recently  at  an  ag- 
ricultural trade  symposium  sponsored 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Kansas  City: 

The  United  States,  by  virtue  of  its  very 
dominant  role  as  a  grain  exporter,  is  the  un- 
disputed price  leader  in  the  grain  world,  and 
win  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future.  Prices 
set  in  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  Kansas 
City  or  Washington  greatly  influence  the 
asking  prices  of  all  other  grain  exporting 
nations. 

Since  grain  prices  in  most  importing  na- 
tions are  well  above  and  fuUy  insulated 
from  United  States  and  other  exporters' 
selling  price  levels,  farmers  and  govern- 
ments in  exporting  countries  have  in  effect 
been  subsidizing  buyers  in  grain  importing 
countries.  For  exporting  countries  to  com- 
pete with  each  other  with  even  more  liberal 
financing  terms  than  we  have  right  now 
would  Just  increase  this  subsidy  from  ex- 
torting to  importing  nations. 

If,  for  example,  the  aim  of  the  current 
congressional  proposal  to  increase  CCC 
export  credit  terms  from  3  years  to  10  years 
is  to  make  the  United  States  more  competi- 
tive with  other  exporters,  then  it  probably 
will  be  self-defeating.  For  there  is  likely  no 
way  that  other  exporters  could  avoid  pro- 
viding the  same  terms  if  they  wished  to 
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remain  competitive.  The  net  result  then 
would  be  that  neither  the  United  States  nor 
other  exporters  would  gain  any  competitive 
advantage:  They  would  merely  increase 
their  subsidies  to  foreign  grain  buyers.— 
Harold  P.  BJamason  page  129. 

Since  this  quote  happens  to  come 
from  a  senior  economist  with  the  Ca- 
nadian Wheat  Board— our  major  com- 
petition in  the  world  wheat  market- 
its  message  is  particularly  germane 
and  sobering. 

Let  me  briefly  raise  another  set  of 
concerns  which  this  Congress  must 
squarely  face  In  the  development  of  a 
balanced  agricultural  export  policy. 
Market  cycles  have,  by  their  very 
nature,  both  up  and  down  sides.  The 
fact  that  this  farm  bill  debate  has  oc- 
curred during  a  deep  and  protracted 
downward  phase  for  net  farm  income 
has  obviously  played  a  major  role  in 
the  tenor  and  content  of  the  debate. 
When  prices  are  stronger,  when 
demand  rebounds  and  again  exceeds 
supply,  as  it  surely  will,  rising  prices 
will  restore  prosperity  to  grain  and 
commodity  farmers,  boost  agribusiness 
profits,  and  once  again  stun  the  live- 
stock industry  with  excalating  feed 
prices.  As  these  adjustments  occur, 
considerable  costs  will  also  be  Imposed 
on  other  segments  of  our  society,  on 
our  natural  resource  base  as  farmers 
pump  deeper  and  plow  further  out 
onto  marginal  soils,  and  on  our  inter- 
national trading  partners.  A  balanced 
agricultural  export  policy  must  also 
have  the  capability  to  minimize  these 
costs  through  a  combination  of  new 
storage,  conservation,  and  commodity 
pricing  policies. 

The  remarkable  productivity  of  U.S. 
agriculture  stems  directly  from  this 
country's  unique  endowment  of  land, 
water,  and  climate.  The  growing 
volimie  of  exports  of  food  to  other 
countries  has  created  an  international 
interdependency  on  these  resources  of 
unprecedented  proportion.  Our  farm- 
ers, rural  communities,  and  agribusi- 
nesses have,  in  effect,  lost  control  over 
their  economic  fortunes.  It  is  the  com- 
plex and  unpredictable  global  inter- 
play of  economic,  political,  climatic, 
and  commercial  forces  which  now  de- 
termines worldwide  export  demand 
and  prices,  and  hence  the  fortime  of 
U.S.  farmers.  The  Congress  must  act 
soon  and  decisively  to  insulate  the 
farm  sector  from  these  export  market 
related  uncertainties  and  economic 
hardships.  If  we  fail  to  develop  new 
policies  to  overcome  these  recurrent 
problems,  our  Nation  will  fail  to  cap- 
italize on  the  full  potential  of  U.S.  ag- 
riculture. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  are  well  aware  of  and  de- 
termined to  resolve  these  problems. 
Because  of  the  pressing  budgetary 
issues  this  Congress  has  been  com- 
pelled to  address,  agricultural  export 
policy  needs  did  not  receive  adequate 
attention  during  the  development  of 
this  farm  bill.  It  would  be  unfortunate 


and  counterproductive  if  passage  of 
this  amendment  leads  to  a  sense  of 
complacency  about  other  pressing 
export  policy  needs. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  my  colleague  agrees  the  amend- 
ment is  not  harmful.  I  view  this 
amendment  a  little  like  chicken  soup 
when  you  are  sick.  It  may  not  help, 
but  it  sure  cannot  hurt. 

The  second  thing  I  would  say  about 
it  is  the  fact  that,  in  fact,  the  current 
program  of  privately  financed  loans  by 
CCC  loan  guarantees  to  provide 
export  financing,  has  dropped  dra- 
maticaUy  during  the  last  year  and  a 
half  or  2  years.  Therefore,  we  need  a 
new,  different  effort. 

Third,  what  we  are  begirming  to  see, 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  is  exten- 
sive competition  by  foreign  coimtries 
such  as  Canada  and  Argentina,  and 
what  we  need  is  some  form  of  respon- 
sible, centralized  credit  availability.  I 
admit  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
amendment  alone  is  not  going  to  nec- 
essarily dramatically  increase  exports, 
but  it  provides  a  possible  vehicle,  sun- 
setted  out  in  3  yesu:^,  and  I  just  think 
it  is  worth  a  try. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

I  might  say  that  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  something  like  chicken  soup, 
and  I  cannot  quarrel  with  chicken 
soup,  very  honestly.  But  what  I  am 
trying  to  get  the  Members  to  focus  on 
is  too  much  chicken  soup  is  not  good 
for  you,  either. 

The  last  point  that  I  wanted  to 
make,  and  I  will  make  it  very  briefly, 
is  that  we  can  overdo  exports  and 
reduce  the  long-term  viability  of  our 
resource  base  in  this  country,  and  by 
looking  at  this  solely  as  something 
which  we  must  continue  to  increase  ad 
Infinitum,  we  are  missing  the  impor- 
tance of  focusing  on  providing  for  the 
long-term  sustainability  of  our  agricul- 
ture, which  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
maintain  the  health  of  the  American 
farmer  and  the  American  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Skelton  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  essentially  there  is  one  situation 
we  must  point  out,  in  that  there  is  in 
some  cases  a  shortage  of  direct  loan 
possibilities  under  the  law  that  we  now 
have,  and  this  CCC  export  amendment 
will  help  on  that. 


I  think  that  we  should  also,  taking 
some  of  the  gentleman's  words,  look  at 
the  long-range  export  situation. 

D  1115 

We  are  going  to  continue  to  be  the 
bread  basket  of  the  world.  We  are 
going  to  be  in  competition  with  other 
countries  of  the  world  that  produce 
grain  and  commodities.  We  should  be 
in  a  position  where  we  can  compete 
with  them  and  do  a  better  job  and 
have  that  market  for  our  farmers. 
This  is  going  to  help  us  in  the  long 
run.  It  is  too  bad  that  we  cannot  budg- 
etarywise  competely  fund  it  because  it 
would  not  only  make  money  for  the 
country,  it  would  make  money  for  our 
fanners  and  have  an  excellent  market 
for  them  and  help  feed  this  world, 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  do  for  so 
many  years. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia.  I  appre- 
ciate the  ix>int  the  gentleman  is 
making.  The  point  I  want  to  reiterate, 
however,  is  that  as  long  as  we  are  ex- 
porting grain  or  other  foods  at  l>elow 
the  cost  of  production  and  seeking  to 
solve  our  problems  by  increasing  those 
exports,  we  are  on  a  losing  track,  and 
we  must  have  a  balanced,  long-range 
policy  which  will  correct  that.  This  is 
not  the  balanced,  long  range  policy 
that  wiU  provide  the  answers  to  that 
situation. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  cosponsor  of 
legislation  similar  to  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas,  and  while  there 
are  some  differences  between  our  two 
approaches,  I  am  very  happy  to  join  in 
the  effort  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks.  One  cornerstone  of 
this  administration's  policies  in  agri- 
culture is  enhanced  export  realities— 
not  just  opportunities— but  bringing  to 
fruition  real  and  significant  foreign 
sales.  This  amendment  enhances  those 
prospects. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding.  I  simply 
would  point  out  that  some  of  the  con- 
cern of  this  body  right  now  is  the  cost 
of  this  program.  There  was  a  sugges- 
tion some  of  us  had  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee  earlier  when  the  CCC  sold 
some  of  the  embargoed  com  in  the 
amount  of  199  million  bushels  back 
into  the  market  resulting  in  a  budget 
windfall  of  an  extra  estimated  $600 
million  to  $800  million.  It  seems  to  me 
that  would  be  a  very  good  source  of 
funding.  We  have  already  paid  for  it 
once  in  terms  of  the  embargo,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  fanners  should  be  asked 
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to  pay  for  it  again.  That  might  be  a 
possible  sou  rce  of  funds. 

I  would  li  ce  to  also  reiterate  my  con- 
cern that  \'hen  we  are  talking  about 
exports  it  sounds  very  good  to  talk 
about  record  exports  and  that  is  what 
we  read  in  the  press,  but  if  we  adjust 
for  inflatioi  i  we  are  not  where  we  were 
in  1976. 

I  think  this  amendment  speaks  well 
to  the  goal  of  the  Reagan  farm  policy. 
It  is  a  ma-ket  oriented  farm  policy. 
Right  now  '•  ve  do  not  have  a  market.  It 
is  not  a  cat(  :hall  answer  by  any  means, 
but  it  is  a  step  toward  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

I,  too,  am  concerned,  with  my  chair- 
man from  California,  Mr.  Brown  in 
regard  to  Ihe  resource  base  that  we 
have  in  this  country,  but  there  is  an- 
other resource  I  am  concerned  about. 
That  is  the  American  farmer,  and  with 
current  pri<  es  the  way  they  are  we  are 
losing  that  resource.  That  is  one  re- 
source we  a  re  going  to  continue  to  lose 
if  we  do  not  take  some  steps  like  this. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
his  time. 

Mr.  STEKHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  II  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  amendi  nent. 

I  wou'.d  li  ie  to  add  for  the  benefit  of 
those  listening  to  this  debate  today, 
my  colleague  from  California  made  an 
excellent  p  >int,  but  as  far  as  the  end- 
less amoun:  of  exports  that  we  seem 
to  be  tryinj  to  sell,  I,  too,  would  agree 
that  we  net  d  to  be  careful  in  that  area 
and  look  at  what  it  is  doing  to  our  soil 
and  water  resources  of  this  Nation,  to 


the  energy 
the  point 
than  we 


can  take 
right  now, 


lost 


fairness 
find  this  in 


that  we  do  not  have.  But 
5,  we  are  producing  more 
can  sell  domestically;  there- 
fore, we  do  need  to  look  at  providing 
the  tools  pecessary  to  make  these 
sales. 
Another  ioint  I  would  make  is  that  I 
any  II  of  us  on  the  floor 
;ake  any  11  of  us  and  take 
on  any  pro  essional  football  team  this 
coming  Sui  day  and  we  can  win  if  you 
let  me  draw  the  rules.  What  we  are 
talking  aboiit  in  this  amendment  is  al- 
lowing the  American  farmer,  compet- 
ing in  the  world  export  market,  to 
have  access  to  fair  rules. 

Only  in  the  last  month  we  found 
that  rabbil  producers  in  the  United 
States,  whc  are  small  businessmen  and 
women  thrsughout  this  country,  sud- 


their     domestic     rabbit 


denly 

market  bemuse  of  unlimited  imports 
of  rabbits  l  rom  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  If  brings  one  of  these  grow- 
ers to  say: 

I  just  canilot  bring  myself  to  go  out  and 
hit  those  doi  s  on  the  head,  but  I  would  be 
better  off  be<  :ause  200  does  and  20  bucks  are 
eating  a  ton  of  feed  a  week  and  I  have  no 
place  to  go  w  th  my  rabbits. 

Really,  w  lat  we  are  talking  about  is 

ar  d   equity,   and   we   cannot 

any  of  the  areas  of  agricul- 


tural  marketing   today.   I   personally 


would  prefer  for  us  to  quit  production 
rather  than  to  continue  to  sell  below 
our  cost  of  production,  but  we  have 
been  unsuccessful  thus  far  to  do  that. 
Therefore,  we  must  have  every  avenue 
available  to  us  within  the  budget  to 
sell  what  we  have  raised. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMSfSlfXNT  OPTERXD  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa:  Insert  prior  to  line  3  on  page  77:  "Not 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  require  any  feed  grain 
producer  to  participate  in  a  land  diversion 
or  set-aside  program  or  to  devote  acreage  to 
conservation  use  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  participation  in  a  farmer-held  feed  grain 
reserve  or  extended  price  suppori  loan  pro- 
gram established  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing orderly  marketing  when  feed  grains  are 
in  abundant  supply.". 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bin  as  it  is  presently  written,  to- 
gether with  the  Stenholm  amendment 
as  far  as  feed  grains  are  concerned,  is 
just  a  hoax  upon  the  feed  grain 
farmer.  For  1982  and  1983  crops,  the 
Stenholm  amendment,  together  with 
other  provisions  of  the  bill,  require 
that  as  a  condition  precedent  to  receiv- 
ing a  loan,  a  purchase  agreement,  or  a 
reserve  agreement— any  of  the  three— 
that  they  participate  in  a  set-aside 
under  a  formula  that  almost  no  pro- 
ducer can  participate  in.  Therefore,  as 
a  practical  matter  there  will  not  be  a 
reserve  program,  there  will  not  be  a 
loan  program,  and  there  will  not  be 
any  purchase  agreements.  That  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  it,  and  to  claim 
that  we  are  doing  anything  for  the 
feed  grain  producers  in  this  bill  is 
nothing  but  a  hoax. 

I  think  this  bill  relies  entirely  too 
much  anyway  on  set-asides  and  target 
prices.  Those  are  old  tools  that  were 
adequate  at  a  time,  but  they  are  not 
the  principal  tool  we  should  be  using 
in  the  1980's.  In  today's  market,  in  the 
1980's,  we  ought  to  be  depending  pri- 
marily upon  marketing  our  grain  at  a 
reasonable  price.  That  should  be  the 
primary  objective. 

Now,  let  us  go  back  to  how  this  came 
about.  Back  in  1961— no  member  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  was  here 
at  the  time— but  in  1961  we  devised 
what  we  called  the  set-aside.  It  was 
the  right  thing  for  that  time.  At  that 
time,  we  had  more  acres  that  could 
produce  grain  than  we  could  possibly 
market  in  the  world.  We  had  no  way 
to  market  that  much,  so  we  had  the 
idea  of  setting  aside  a  certain  number 
of  acres. 

Then  in  1963  we  devised  the  idea  of 
target  prices.  Primarily,  it  was  myself 
and  the  present  Governor  of  Minneso- 
ta, and  that  was  adequate  for  the 
1960's.   It  was  a  good  thing  for  the 


1960's,  but  by  the  late  1960's  it  was  ob- 
vious that  we  needed  a  different  ap- 
proach. World  markets  were  expand- 
ing. What  we  needed  to  do  was  to  be 
sure  we  had  the  grain  when  it  was 
needed,  and  also  to  secure  a  decent 
price  for  it. 

That  is  when  I  introduced  the 
farmer-held  reserve.  That  was  about 
1969.  That  bill  was  promoted  around 
here  for  3  or  4  years.  Finally,  in  1973 
we  had  a  big  glut  of  feed  grains  in  the 
market,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Poage,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  at  that  time,  decided  that 
my  bill  should  be  passed  in  1973.  With 
his  support,  my  bill  was  reported  to 
the  floor,  the  farmer-held  reserve.  It 
was  passed  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives but  it  was  opposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  did  not  pass  in  the 
Senate.  Within  a  year's  time,  there 
was  a  Russian  grain  sales  scandal  and 
had  a  shortage  oi  grain.  The  adminis- 
tration was  not  prohibited  from  dump- 
ing grain  as  it  would  have  been  under 
the  reserve  program  and  we  should 
have  had  the  farmer-held  reserve. 

Then,  in  1975  Bob  Bergland  became 
the  cosponsor  of  my  farmer-held  re- 
serve. He  supported  it  in  the  commit- 
tee but  we  were  not  able  to  secure  its 
passage.  In  1977  he  became  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  with  his  help,  it 
passed  on  the  floor.  The  committee 
did  not  include  it  in  the  bill  they  re- 
ported but  the  amendment  was  passed 
on  the  floor.  It  was  my  bill  that  I 
wrote  word  for  word.  It  happens  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  I  was 
not,  so  under  the  rules  he  secured  rec- 
ognition to  offer  my  amendment. 

But.  as  the  farmer-held  grain  re- 
serve, it  has  worked.  It  was  first  used 
in  1978.  There  was  a  surplus  and  grain 
was  put  into  the  reserve.  Within  a 
year's  time  we  needed  the  grain  to  sat- 
isfy our  customers'  needs  and  it  was 
taken  out  at  a  good  profit.  The 
farmer-held  reserve  should  be  the  pri- 
mary tool  we  are  using  under  this  bill, 
but  under  the  bill,  producers  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  use  it  at  all  in  1982. 
I  just  think  the  least  we  can  do  at  this 
point  is  to  say  that  a  producer  does 
not  have  to  participate  in  a  set-aside, 
under  a  formula  that  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  participate  in,  in  order  to  be  eli- 
gible for  the  farmer-held  grain  re- 
serve. 

We  know  that  the  administration 
wants  to  use  it.  They  are  using  it  in 
this  crop  year.  They  are  market  ori- 
ented downtown.  They  have  an- 
nounced a  farmer-held  grain  reserve 
for  this  crop,  and  we  should  not  deny 
them  this  most  important  tool.  I  say 
that  without  this  amendment,  this  bill 
as  it  is  presently  written  as  far  as  feed 
grains  is  concerned  is  nothing  but  a 
hoax. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
I  understand  the  intent  of  what  the 
gentleman  has  just  said,  he  believes 
there  is  no  need  for  a  set-aside? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  believe  that 
they  should  not  be  required  to  have  a 
set-aside  next  year,  and  that  should 
not  be  a  condition  precedent  to  a  re- 
serve program. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Does  the  gentle- 
man believe  we  need  to  continue  fence 
row  to  fence  row  production  that  we 
currently  have  in  this  coimtry? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  believe  that 
with  a  properly  operated  reserve  pro- 
gram and  loan  program  that  we  can 
facilitate  the  marketing  of  the  prod- 
ucts we  have  at  least  for  the  next  2 
years,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  those 
reserve  and  loan  programs. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  that  I  think 
we  can  predict  that  we  will  continue 
the  devastating  low  prices  we  are  find- 
ing now  with  unlimited  production, 
and  we  will  fill  the  reserve  and  have 
every  other  bin  full. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  will  certain- 
ly have  low  prices  if  we  do  not  have  a 
reserve  available,  and  the  reserve  is 
prohibited  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  All  a  farmer  has 
to  do  is  set  aside  15  percent  and  he  is 
eligible  for  the  loan  and  the  reserve. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  ask  for  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
do  this  with  great  reluctance  because 
of  the  admiration  and  respect  I  have 
for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  but  in 
this  case  the  basic  tool  in  the  legisla- 
tion is  the  availability  to  the  Secre- 
tary, if  he  offers  a  loan  and  if  we  pro- 
vide for  a  grain  reserve,  that  he  have 
the  availability  to  him  and  the  discre- 
tion to  reduce  acreage  if  necessary  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  long-term 
intent  of  the  legislation,  which  is  to 
stabilize  prices. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  feed  grain 
producer  would  not  have  flexibility  be- 
cause, under  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment, it  says  the  Secretary  "shall" 
provide  for  a  set-aside.  He  has  no  al- 
ternative, whenever  there  is  18  percent 
of  a  crop  carryover.  I  know  presently 
that  is  what  is  predicted,  so  he  does 
not  have  any  flexibility  at  all.  He  is  re- 
quired to  have  a  set-aside  under  a  for- 
mula nobody  can  comply  with. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  to  that  extent,  and  I  prob- 
ably misused  the  word  "flexibility", 
but  as  part  of  the  tool  the  Stenholm 
amendment  would  take  it  at  a  specific 
point,  but  nonetheless  it  still  provides 
the   tool    that   allows   the   Secretary, 


even  though  he  is  mandated  at  a  cer- 
tain level,  to  control  the  amount  of 
acreage.  This  would  stabilize  the  price, 
which  is  the  long-term  intent  of  the 
legislation.  For  that  reason,  I  would 
oppose  the  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa)  there  were— ayes  7;  noes  22. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

D  1115 

AMEMDMENT  OrrERED  BY  MR.  EVAlfS  OP  IOWA 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa:  Page  69,  after  line  14.  section  1002  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (i)  and 
redesignating  the  remaining  subsection  as 
(J). 

"(i)  When  a  producer  samples,  turns, 
moves  or  replaces  grain  or  any  other  com- 
modity which  is  security  for  a  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  producer  loan  or  is  held 
under  a  reserve  program,  and  does  so  in  vio- 
lation of  law  or  regulation,  the  county 
ASCS  committee  may  forgive  some  or  all  of 
the  penalties  and  requirements  that  would 
normally  be  imposed  on  the  producer  by 
reason  of  the  violation,  when  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  county  ASCS  committee  the 
violation  occurred  inadvertantly,  by  acci- 
dent, because  of  lack  of  knowledge  or  under- 
standing of  the  law  or  regulation,  or  because 
the  producer  or  his  agent  acted  to  prevent 
spoilage  of  the  commodity:  Provided,  That 
in  the  judgment  of  the  county  ASCS  com- 
mittee the  violation  did  not  result  in  harm 
or  damage  to  the  rights  or  interests  of  any 
party,  and  that  this  fact  is  certified  to  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  county 
ASCS  committee  and  a  copy  of  the  certifi- 
cate is  filed  with  the  state  ASCS  commit- 
tee.". 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  technical  amendment  which 
addresses  a  problem  frequently  faced 
by  many  county  ASCS  committees 
throughout  the  country. 

And  it  is  offered  at  the  request  of  a 
number  of  the  ASCS  committees  in 
my  district. 

The  problem  the  amendment  ad- 
dresses arises  from  the  fact  that 
county  ASCS  committees  now  have 
very  limited  power  to  forgive  minor 
violations  of  ASCS  regulations  relat- 
ing to  commodity  loans. 

This  is  the  case  even  when  it  is  clear 
that  forgiveness  is  in  order  in  view  of 
the  circumstances  and  in  view  of  the 
extreme  penalties  that  must  be  im- 
posed if  forgiveness  is  not  granted. 


For  example,  if  a  producer  has  a 
conunodity  loan  on  grain,  and  that 
producer  samples,  turns,  moves,  or  re- 
places that  grain  without  getting  per- 
mission of  the  county  ASCS  commit- 
tee, then  that  county  conmiittee  has 
no  alternative  but  to  demand  repay- 
ment in  full  of  the  loan  and  the  ac- 
crued interest  thereon,  pending  appeal 
of  the  matter. 

And  on  appeal  the  violation  can  only 
l)e  forgiven  for  "highly  meritorious  or 
highly 'imusual  circumstances". 

And  the  Members  of  the  House 
should  understand  that  periodic  sam- 
pling, turning,  moving,  and  replacing 
of  grain  that  is  going  out  of  condition 
is  standard  practice  in  farming  and  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  which  has  a  lien 
on  that  grain. 

And  the  Members  should  also  under- 
stand that  an  unexpected  demand  to 
repay  principal  and  interest  on  such  a 
loan  can  be  a  financially  fatal  penalty 
to  many  producers,  particularly  if  at 
that  moment  the  market  value  of  the 
commodity  is  less  than  the  sum  due. 

At  the  moment,  county  committees 
usually  handle  this  problem  by  turn- 
ing their  backs— by  pretending  not  to 
see. 

And  they  do  this  repeatedly  in  clear 
violation  of  the  law.  because  they  he- 
lieve  that  this  is  the  l)est  course  to  jus- 
tice. 

And  those  county  committees  are 
tired  of  having  to  violate  the  law  to 
dispense  justice. 

This  amendment  addresses  that 
problem. 

It  broadens  the  power  of  the  county 
committee  to  forgive  the  violation  and 
the  penalty  in  certain  instances. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  commit- 
tee may  forgive  in  whole  or  in  part 
when  all  of  the  following  four  condi- 
tions are  met: 

First,  the  only  offense  is  to  have 
failed  to  inform  the  county  committee 
in  advance  of  intention  to  engage  in 
the  standard  management  practices  of 
sampling,  turning,  moving,  or  replac- 
ing a  commodity  to  maintain  its  condi- 
tion; 

Second,  this  is  done  inadvertently, 
by  accident,  because  of  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  understanding  of  the  law  of 
regulations,  or  because  the  producer 
or  his  agent  acted  to  prevent  spoilage 
of  the  commodity: 

Third,  the  violation  did  not  result  In 
harm  or  damage  to  any  party,  includ- 
ing the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion; and 

Fourth,  the  facts  are  certified  by  the 
county  committee  and  reported  to  the 
State  committee. 

Now.  compared  to  many  of  the 
issues  in  connection  with  this  bill,  this 
amendment  is  of  minor  importance. 

But  it  would  make  the  producer  loan 
and  reserve  programs  operate  more  ef- 
ficiently. 
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lepartment  agrees  that  a 


change  of  tl  lis  nature  is  in  order. 

Mr.  DE  u  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVAltS  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
committee  qhairman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  pARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  the  gentleman's 
amendment 

We  have  had  some  correspondence 
from  the  administration  saying  that 
this  Is  the  Intent  of  what  they  do 
anyway,  but  that  they  feel  there 
should  be  some  protection  to  the  CCC 
through  sending  the  matters  up  to 
Washingtod  for  review.  However,  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  a  lot  of  the 
problems  that  affect  this  area,  and 
even  for  \^ry  minor  matters  every- 
thing must  pe  sent  to  Washington. 

Perhaps  With  this  amendment  we 
would  clearly  give  some  discretion, 
which  the  1  department  says  it  already 
has. 

I  would  n  )t  on  this  side  have  any  ob- 
jection to  tl  le  amendment  at  this  time, 
subject  to  berhaps  further  refinement 
or  clarif ical  ion  as  we  get  into  the  con- 
ference. Tl;e  intent  and  the  thrust  of 
the  amendment  would  be  acceptable 
at  this  timet 

Mr.  EVAMS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
1  thank  the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MArtLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  supOort  of  this  amendment  of- 
fered by  rw  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Evans). 

This  amendment  solves  one  of  the 
misdirections  and  inequities  of  the 
USDA.  The  farmer  is  responsible  for 
the  product  and  liable  for  the  full  cost 
and  value  c^f  that  product.  If  the  grain 
damaged  by  flood,  mois- 
act  of  God.  the  farmer 
ce  that  commodity  or  pay 


spoils  or  II 
ture,  or 
must  repl 
out  the  loi 
Assumini 
protect  h 
lateral,   g 
samples, 
with  that 


the  farmer,  in  order  to 
assets  and  the  USDA  col- 
s  out  and  moves,  turns, 
in  any  manner  tampers 
in.  the  farmer  is  subject 
to  immediite  recall  of  this  loan.  This 
amendment  will  help  solve  that  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chaihnan.  the  farmer  is  already 
responsibly,  and  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
ample where  the  USDA  is  still  operat- 


ing under 


those  old  regulatory  direc- 


tions it  has  had  in  the  past.  The  De- 


partment 
this  body, 
regulatory 
cemed. 
Mr.  EM«RSON 


leeds  some  direction  from 
and  this  is  an  example  of 
abuse,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 


the  gentlewian  yield? 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa. 


gentleman 


JMI 


Mr.  Chairman,  will 


I  yield  to  the 
from  Missouri. 
Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  coi  nmend  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  E^vans)  on  his  amendment, 
and  I  fully  support  it. 


I  know  of  no  group  of  public  serv- 
ants at  the  local  level  In  particular 
who  are  held  In  higher  regard  than 
our  ASCS  people,  and  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  given  the  authority  that 
the  gentleman  suggests  in  his  amend- 
ment. I  think  this  will  probably  effect 
considerable  cost  savings,  too,  by  cir- 
cumventing some  of  the  regiilatory  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  his  leadership. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  add  my  congratulations  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  EWaws).  He 
has  discovered  a  very  important  but 
weak  point  in  our  regulations  that 
needs  correction,  and  I  salute  him. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  examined 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  think  it 
does  address  a  very  serious  problem, 
and  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza).  We  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Evans). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AHKNDMEirT  OrRRED  BT  MR.  SHAMANSKT 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shamansky: 
Page  77.  after  line  2,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

repeal  or  PROGRAMS  CONCERHING  PRICE 
SUPPORT  POR  AJfD  THE  MARKETIHG  OF  TOBACCO 

Sec.  1012.  (aKl)  Section  101  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  is  amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "to- 
bacco (except  as  otherwise  provided  herein), 
com."  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "com"; 
and 

(B)  in  subsection  (dH3)  by  striking  out  ", 
except  tobacco,"  and  all  that  follows  the 
first  semicolon. 

(2)  Sections  101(c)  and  106  of  such  Act  are 
repealed. 

(3)  Section  408(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "tobacco.". 

(b)(1)  Section  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "tobacco,"  in  para- 
graph (6))A); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  following  In  para- 
graph (7): 

■Tobacco  (flue-cured),  July  1-June  30; 
"Tobacco  (other  than  flue-cured),  October 
1-September  30;"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "and  tobacco"  In  para- 
graph (11)(B);  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "tobacco."  In  para- 
graph (12). 

(2)  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "rice,  or  tobacco. '  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "or  rice.". 


(3)  Section  361  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "tobacco.". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
and  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  371  of  such  Act  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco "  In  each 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or 
peanuts". 

(5)  Section  373  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco, 
and"  In  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "or  peanuts,  and"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco 
from"  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  peanuts  from"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "all  persons  engaged  in 
the  business  of  redrylng.  prizing,  or  stem- 
ming tobacco  for  pnJducers,"  in  subsection 
(a); 

(D)  by  striking  out  "$500:"  and  all  that 
follows  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$500.";  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco" 
in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "or  peanuts". 

(6)  Section  375(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  peanuts". 

(7)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Act 
are  repealed: 

(A)  Section  301(bK3HC): 

(B)  Section  301(b)(10)(B); 

(C)  Section  301(b)(14)(B); 

(D)  Section  301(b)(  15); 

(E)  Section  301(bK16)(B); 

(P)   Sections   311    through    314   and   316 
through  320;  and 
(G)  Section  378(f) 

(8)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "tobacco.". 

(c)  The  following  provisions  of  law  are  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to 
burley  tobacco  farm  acreage  allotments 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended",  approved  July  12.  1952 
(7  U.S.C.  1315); 

(2)  Section  703  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965;  and 

(3)  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  acreage- 
poundage  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  to 
amend  the  tobacco  price  support  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  April  16. 
1965  (7  U.S.C.  1314c  note). 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  402  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  for  the  purposes  of  title  II  of  this 
Act."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(e)  Section  5  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  undesignated  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Corporation  may  not  exercise  any 
of  the  powers  specified  In  this  section  or  in 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  tobacco.". 

(f)  Section  8c  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "tobacco"  in  subsection 
(2KA); 

(2)  by  inserting  "tobacco,"  after  "(except 
honey,"  In  subsection  (2KB);  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (2):  "Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  no  order  con- 
cerning tobacco  may  be  issued  or  enforced 
under  this  Act.". 
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(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  the  1982  and  subsequent 
crops  of  tobbacco. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 

RECORI). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  submitted  this  amendment, 
which,  very  succinctly  eliminates  the 
tobacco  allotment  program  and  price 
support  program. 

On  Monday  I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President  in  which  I  brought  to  his  at- 
tention and  reminded  him  of  the  fact 
that  he  and  I  campaigned,  as  did  most 
Members  of  Congress,  on  platforms  to 
reduce  Government  Intervention  in 
the  American  economy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  honestly  have  great  difficulty 
thinking  of  any  Member  of  this  body 
who  did  not  campaign  on  getting  the 
Government  out  of  the  market  econo- 
my. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reason  for 
taking  this  approach  is  very  succinctly 
set  forth  in  a  speech  by  Murray  Wei- 
denbaum.  the  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 
It  appears  in  Transaction  Magazine, 
and  it  is  entitled  "Freedom  and  Enter- 
prise." In  that  speech  Mr.  Weiden- 
baum  says  this: 

The  role  of  government  in  this  context 
must  be  carefully  defined.  Support  of  free 
enterprise  does  not  mean  being  simplemind- 
edly  pro-business.  The  latter  advocates  a 
partnership  between  government  and  busi- 
ness, subsidies  for  failing  industries,  "in- 
comes" policies,  government  planning,  and 
other  interventionist  techniques,  albeit  fre- 
quently Justifie<<  on  »n  "exceptions"  basis. 
In  contrast,  promoting  the  concept  of  fr^ 
enterprise  requires  that  no  favored  treat- 
ment be  given  to  any  specific  interest  group 
or  industry.  It  means  restraining  any  tend- 
ency to  reallocate  resources  from  those  who 
are  entitled  to  them  by  virtue  of  their  own 
economic  activity  to  those  who  receive  them 
by  political  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing 
more  classically  arrived  at  by  political 
decision  than  the  allotment  program 
for  tobacco.  With  respect  to  the 
sources  of  my  information.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
something  called  "North  Carolina  In- 
sight," and  entitled  "Tobacco  in  Tran- 
sition," volume  4,  No.  2.  This  publica- 
tion, which  Is  put  out  by  the  North 
Carolina  Center  for  Public  Policy  Re- 
search. Inc..  is  in  turn  funded  by  the 
Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  Foundation, 
the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation. 
Levi  Strauss  Foundation,  and  the 
Hillsdale  Foundation.  I  think  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  accused  of  being  an 
antitobacco  organization.  Here  is  what 
the  publication  says  about  the  tobacco 
program  from  the  research: 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
stabilize  prices  by  restricting  supply. 


I  cannot  think  of  a  more  succinct 
definition  of  a  monopoly,  and  this.  I 
remind  the  Members  of  the  House, 
was  a  monopoly  that  was  set  up  back 
in  the  New  Deal  days— back  in  the 
early  1930's  and  through  the  1930's. 

Let  us  see  what  this  program  actual- 
ly does  and  who  benefits  from  it. 
Quoting  from  page  12  of  the  article,  it 
says  this: 

The  tobacco  program  is  geared  to  benefit 
not  the  tobacco  farmer  but  rather  those 
who  own  farms  on  which  tobacco  happened 
to  have  been  raised  In  1933.  These  benefici- 
aries may  be  farmers,  but  they  are  also  doc- 
tors and  lawyers,  churches  and  banks,  mill- 
workers  and  truck  drivers,  and  in  many 
cases,  widows. 

I  would  like  to  add  also  that  the  pro- 
gram benefits  outfits— not  people  but 
outfits— such  as  Duke  University, 
North  Carolina  National  Bank,  and, 
according  to  Senator  Hatfield's  re- 
marks from  the  Senate  debate,  a  very 
well-known  poor  tobacco  farmer  by 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Jesse  Helms,  Doro- 
thy Helms,  who  is  a  beneficiary  of  this 
allotment. 

Now,  the  net  effect  is  to  price  Ameri- 
can tobacco  out  of  the  world  and  do- 
mestic markets.  Continuing  on  page 
12.  the  article  I  am  quoting  from  says 
this: 

The  current  program,  however,  benefits 
very  little  the  tobacco  farmer  who  does  not 
own  an  allotment. 

Taking  North  Carolina  as  the  in- 
stance, there  are  30,000  farmers  of  to- 
bacco in  North  Carolina  but  115,000 
allotment  holders.  There  are  85,000  al- 
lotment holders  who  do  not  farm. 
What  that  means  is  that,  at  about 
$1,000  an  acre,  it  is  as  if  the  Govern- 
ment gave  them  a  special  franchise 
that  permits  them  to  impose  a  fee  on 
American  tobacco  which  goes  to  the 
allotment  holders  and  for  which  they 
do  absolutely  nothing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sha- 
MANSKY)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sha- 
MANSKY  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Now.  the  statis- 
tics are— and  this  is  provided  by  Sena- 
tor Hatfield— that  the  effect  of  this 
tobacco  program  is  to  reduce  Ameri- 
can exports,  from  the  1950's.  when  we 
had  60  percent  of  the  world  tobacco 
market,  to  the  point  where  we  are  now 
down  to  28  percent.  Now  our  tobacco 
exports  are  worth  only  about  $2.5  bil- 
lion. If  we  could  recapture  this 
market,  we  would  have  about  another 
$4  billion  worth  of  exports.  The  net 
effect— and  should  be  expected  of  this 
kind  of  Government  intervention  into 
the  market  economy— is  to  price  us 
right  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  last  year  testified  before 
the  International  Trade  Commission. 
The  reason  they  testified  is  that  the 
tobacco  lobby  tried  to  put  a  tariff  on 


Importation  of  foreign  tobacco,  be- 
cause obviously  the  tobacco  program  is 
not  working.  With  respect  to  the 
American  market  an  American  ciga- 
rette is  now  composed  of  30  percent 
foreign  tobacco.  Thus,  this  marvelous, 
successful  program  has  set  the  price  of 
American  tobacco  at  about  $1.50  a 
pound,  twice  the  price  on  the  world 
market.  The  inevitable  effect  is  to  kill 
off  the  export  of  American  tobacco.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  more  insane  system. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  did  some  origi- 
nal research.  The  original  draft  of  this 
program  was  made  by  Lewis  Carroll  as 
an  appendix  to  "Alice  in  Wonderland" 
and  "Through  the  Looking  Glass." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  been  waiting  since  Thursday  to 
get  this  off  my  chest.  I  think  I  have 
been  very  patient.  A  lot  of  work  has 
been  done,  and  I  would  think  the  gen- 
tleman would  understand  if  I  do  not 
yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  we  have  to 
understand  here  is  that  we  would  not 
get  this  kind  of  political  muscle  flex- 
ing if  the  poor  farmer  were  the  real 
consideration.  We  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed without  question  here  this  summer 
that  the  "poor"  anybody  does  not  cut 
much  ice  with  us.  However,  if  we  have 
outfits  like  North  Carolina  National 
Bank  and  Duke  University  involved, 
then  that  is  when  the  muscle  appears. 
I  do  not  blame  the  tobacco  farmers— 
but  the  allotment  holders  who  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  program.  The 
farmers  do  not  benefit.  The  allotment 
holders  are  the  ones  who  get  rental 
fees  of  $1,000  a  year  for  an  acre. 

A  suitable  parallel  to  this  tobacco 
system  would  be  if  my  grandmother  in 
the  1930's  had  been  on  welfare,  then  I 
would  continue  to  have  the  right  to 
get  welfare  today  even  though  I  am  in 
Congress.  If  the  King  of  Saudi  Arabia 
bought  an  acre  of  this  land,  he  would 
be  entitled  to  a  $1.000-an-acre  allot- 
ment price.  That  is  what  they  do  it 
for. 

Worse  still,  the  farmers  in  my  Dis- 
trict, in  Franklin,  Del.,  and  Morrow 
Counties,  Ohio,  are  not  permitted  by 
law  from  planting  even  one  row  of  to- 
bacco. By  contrast  the  farmers  of 
North  Carolina  have  the  right  to  grow 
beans  or  com  or  anything  else  they 
choose. 

So  what  we  see  here  is  a  classic  case 
of  a  very  special  interest.  This  kind  of 
political  muscle  indicates  a  lot  of 
money.  The  "poor  farmer"  is  simply  a 
smokescreen,  and  the  effect  of  the 
program  is  a  disaster  for  the  tobacco 
part  of  American  agriculture. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  just  briefly 
touch  upon  a  few  other  points.  I  am 
not  going  into  the  whole  question  of 
health.  We  have  letters  from  the 
American    Medical    Association,    the 
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I  received  a  number  of  telephone 
calls  from  tobacco  farmers  in  North 
Carolina  saying,  "This  is  a  burden  on 
us;  get  rid  of  it."  The  man  in  the  street 
in  North  Carolina  is  saying  this  is  a 
bad  program.  But  I  admit  that  the 
people  that  go  around  and  see  the 
Congressman  from  North  Carolina  so- 
cially, are  not  the  poor.  They  want 
their  special  privileges  maintained. 

This  system  is  self-defeating.  It  is  ru- 
ining the  American  tobacco  economy, 
and  I  strenuously  urge  that  my 
amendment  be  passed. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  his  leadership  in  this  fight. 
He  is  an  effective  and  courageous  indi- 
vidual. His  statement  was  most  persua- 
sive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  Notre  Dame  Law 
School  supporting  efforts  to  deregu- 
late tobacco: 

White  Center  For  Law. 

Government  and  Human  Rights, 

Notre  Dame  Law  School. 
Notre  Dame,  Ind..  September  30,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Petri, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Petri:  The  Task  Force 
for  Review  of  Public  Policy  and  Tobacco  at 
the  Notre  Dame  Law  School's  White  Center 
is  presently  engaged  in  a  major  study  (Proj- 
ect: Rainbow)  of  the  Federal  tobacco  price 
support  and  acreage  allotment  programs, 
and  government  admonitions  against  tobac- 
co use.  While  our  report  is  not  yet  complete 
for  publication,  certain  facts  have  surfaced 
as  the  foundation  of  our  woric  Federal 
policy  in  support  of  tobacco  production  is 
morally  suspect  given  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  tobacco  use  is  a  major  health 
hazard;  this  policy  is  inconsistent  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  discourage  tobacco  use 
and  to  present  the  health  risks  of  its  use  to 
the  public:  in  an  era  of  government  expendi- 
ture reductions,  the  tobacco  support  pro- 
grams present  an  unnecessary  and  costly 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  a  non-food  farm 
product. 

A  more  rational  public  policy  would  elimi- 
nate the  Federal  support  for  tobacco  pro- 
duction. Further,  it  is  our  t)elief  that  the 
Federal  cigarette  tax  should  be  increased  so 
as  to  further  discourage  use  of  this  tobacco 
product  and  to  increase  the  general  revenue 
of  the  United  States.  The  Tobacco  Deregu- 
lation Act  of  1981  does  eliminate  the  tobac- 
co support  and  raises,  for  the  first  time 
since  1951.  the  Federal  cigarette  tax.  This 
bill  begins  the  process  of  removing  the  Fed- 
eral government  from  the  tobacco  business 
and  is  a  positive  statement  in  favor  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  health.  The  Task  Force 
offers    its    wholehearted    endorsement    of 


H.R.   3998  and   urges  all   members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  do  the  same. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  M.  Cosgrove. 

Task  Force  Coordinator. 
James  Croke. 

Task  Force  Associate. 
Scott  Medlock. 

Task  Force  Associate. 
Lisa  Pavelock. 

Task  Force  Associate. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his  statement. 
I  think  the  debate  is  important  today 
and  I  hope  none  of  us  get  stampeded 
by  some  of  the  political  arguments 
that  have  been  made  in  the  last  48 
hours  about  this  amendment. 

I  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment and  I  hope  to  speak  later  on  the 
details.  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  courage  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have 
heard  a  very  strong  statement  from 
our  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Siia- 
MANSKY)  about  his  amendment.  He 
has  used  some  very  powerful  words  to 
describe  what  to  some  minds  might 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
some  sort  of  a  coverup  under  way  with 
the  tobacco  price  support  program. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  am 
here  today  supporting  a  continuation 
of  that  program  because  of  the  impact 
it  has  especially  on  the  moderate-  to 
poor-income  farmers  across  the  tobac- 
co-producing belts.  This  is  not  a  subsi- 
dy. This  is  a  loan  program. 

We  have  had  a  difficult  time  ex- 
plaining to  some  from  parts  of  the 
country  that  do  have  target  prices  and 
subsidy  payments  the  difference  be- 
tween a  dog  and  a  cat,  or  as  somebody 
said,  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
still  smell. 

This  is  a  loan  program.  Over  the  life 
of  the  tobacco  price  support  program  I 
submit  that  this  program  has  had  pre- 
cious little  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sha- 
MANSKY)  quoted  from  a  document  that 
was  prepared  by  foundations  in  North 
Carolina,  primarily  supported  by  the 
tobacco  companies.  The  tobacco  com- 
panies, I  submit,  have  a  slightly  differ- 
ent interest  in  tobacco  than  do  the 
producers  of  tobacco  for  wnom  the 
price  support  program  was  instituted. 
Tobacco  companies  are  interested  in 
profits,  they  are  interested  in  exports. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  ex- 
ports, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
SHAMANSKY)  should  know.  and  my  col- 
leagues should  know,  that  the  net 
export  balance  on  raw  leaf  tobacco. 
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not  products,   raw  leaf  tobacco,   has 
gone  steadily  upward  since  1973. 

The  tobacco  price  support  program 
limits  the  production  of  tobacco,  it 
keeps  the  price  high.  I  am  not  sure  our 
tobacco  companies  are  overly  excited 
about  the  high  price  they  are  having 
to  pay  right  now  in  the  tobacco  belt  to 
get  tobacco.  We  have  the  price  up  to 
$1.75  and  $1.80  a  pound.  We  like  that. 
A  small  family  farmer  in  the  tobacco- 
producing  area  can  take  an  acre  of  to- 
bacco on  a  farm  or  land  laying  behind 
their  rural  home,  supplement  their 
income  that  they  get  from  working  in 
a  factory  or  some  other  job  in  the 
town. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  point 
me  to  any  other  crop  in  America  today 
that  provides  that  kind  of  a  cash 
return  to  the  small,  rural  farmer  and 
his  family.  It  is  an  economic  do-it- 
yourself  survival  kit.  Joe  Califano  rec- 
ognized that  not  one  soul  will  smoke 
or  not  smoke  because  of  the  tobacco 
price  support.  Tom  Wicker,  in  the  New 
York  Times,  said  essentially  the  same 
thing  in  an  editorial  about  how  this 
program  works. 

I  do  not  want  anybody  to  be  buffa- 
loed about  the  politics,  as  has  been  re- 
ferred to  here  this  morning.  We  think 
that  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram is  a  commodity  that  is  just  as 
worthy  of  a  place  in  agriculture  as  is 
corn,  and  feed  grains,  and  wheat,  and 
rice,  and  cotton,  and  dairy,  and  oil 
seeds. 

If  we  look  program  by  program  at 
the  deficits  that  the  Government  has 
incurred  since  1933,  the  little,  tiny, 
blue  line  here  in  the  middle  of  this 
chart  is  tobacco. 

There  was  a  time  when  there  were 
interest  subsidies  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  At  one  time  the 
Commodity  Credit  loaned  out  money 
at  less  than  market  rates  of  interest. 
That  is  no  more. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  grading 
of  this  tobacco  was  paid  for  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  That  occurs 
no  more. 

There  was  a  time  when  there  were 
large  stocks  in  stabilization  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco.  I  submit  that  we  are 
down  to  a  5-year  low  of  some  400  mil- 
lion pounds  of  tobacco. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rose)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimotis  request  Mr.  Rose 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROSE.  Fred  Bond,  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  stabilization  in  North 
Carolina  that  runs  the  Flue-cured  sta- 
bilization program,  has  stated,  a^id  I 
would  point  out  at  this  time  that  the 
Burley  stabilization  has  almost  no  to- 
bacco in  it,  the  director  of  the  Flue- 
cured  stabilization  pointed  out  to  me 
that  in  1979  they  loaned  out  $107  mil- 
lion to  tobacco  farmers  but  they  took 


in  $203  million  from  stocks  that  they 
had  sold. 

My  colleagues,  we  are  not  asking  for 
a  subsidy  and  we  submit  that  there  is 
none.  We  are  asking  for  you  to  give  us 
the  right  to  keep  supply  in  line  with 
demand.  There  is  no  great  hue  and  cry 
for  more  tobacco  peanut  butter.  They 
do  not  make  it.  There  is  no  hue  and 
cry  among  the  antismokers  that  ciga- 
rettes be  made  cheaper. 

If  my  colleagues  kill  the  tobacco 
price  support  program  they  are  going 
to  drive  small,  rural  families  into  the 
cities  and  they  are  going  to  make  to- 
bacco cheaper.  Then  only  the  large 
units  of  agriculture  such  as  now  are 
necessary  for  soybeans  and  com  will 
be  able  to  produce  tobacco  at  all,  and 
the  price  will  drop. 

Is  that  the  public  policy  we  want?  I 
think,  I  submit  that  the  tobacco  price 
support  program  is  virtually  a  social 
program  for  people  who  live  and  work 
and  want  to  stay  in  rural  America. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  briefly  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  The  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  has  deter- 
mined that  if  this  program  is  eliminat- 
ed that  the  tobacco  farm  income 
would  rise  because  the  price  of  tobacco 
would  not  drop  as  much  as  would  the 
cost  of  production. 

I  would  like  to  add  also  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  that  the 
social  safety  net  is  there  for  everybody 
in  this  country.  What  is  it  about  a  to- 
bacco farmer,  and  a  tobacco  farmer  in 
this  context  is  the  man  who  may  have 
IVz  or  2  or  3  acres,  and  100  other  acres, 
what  is  special  about  that  farmer  that 
does  not  apply  to  all  of  the  other 
farmers  in  this  country? 

Why  can  there  not  be  equity  in  this? 

Mr.  ROSE.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  ask  a  question,  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  it,  but  I  want  to  reclaim  my 
time. 

The  gentleman's  point,  I  am  afraid, 
is  wasted  on  me  because  I  know  from 
having  worked  for  all  of  my  career  in 
the  Congress  with  the  tobacco  indus- 
try and  especially  with  the  companies, 
that  they  are  prepared  now  to  move 
out  and  contract  with  large  tobacco 
producers. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  what  is 
special  about  that  small  allotment  is  it 
is  the  difference  between  survival  and 
failure  for  the  small  family  that  lives 
in  rural  America.  I  submit  that  it  is 
the  economic  lifeblood  of  literally 
thousands  of  those  families  who,  with- 
out it,  would  have  to  leave. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Marlenee). 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  seems  to  have  spoken  in  a 
lot  of  generalities.  I  would  like  to  ask 


the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  if 
there  have  been  any  hearings  in  the 
district  or  even  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  Washington,  or  even  out 
there  in  the  tobacco  districts,  any 
hearings  on  the  direction  this  amend- 
ment or  the  impact  on  the  farmer  that 
this  amendment  would  have?  Have 
there  been  any  hearings  out  there? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Absolutely  not.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  question.  I 
would  say  that  you  are  pulling  the 
very  bottom  right  out  from  under  all 
of  these  people  and  the  economic 
impact  in  tobacco-producing  areas 
would  be  devastating.  In  my  State 
alone  this  year's  tobacco  crop  sold  for 
$1.2  billion. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentlemen  to  yield  further  and 
state  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Shamansky)  has  even  vis- 
ited one  of  the  districts  in  the  South 
that  produce  tobacco.  I  wonder  has 
the  gentleman  visited  even  one  small 
group  of  farmers,  poor  farmers  that 
he  speaks  of.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  our 
problems  here  in  Congress  is  we  have 
people  writing  legislation  on  agricul- 
tural products  that  know  nothing 
about  the  industry. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  statement. 

Let  me  comment  briefly  about  what 
the  gentleman  has  said.  We  do  not 
want  this  program  operated  at  any 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

D  1145 

I  think  that  you  are  going  to  find 
that  before  today  is  over,  we  will  have 
some  colloquies  and  some  words  to  say 
to  accomplish  that  result,  to  assure 
the  Members  of  this  body  that  my 
subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee 
on  Agriculture  will  take  all  of  the 
steps  that  are  necessary  to  prove  to 
the  people  in  this  House  that  this  pro- 
gram is  run  and  will  be  tuned,  if  it 
needs  it,  in  iiuch  a  way  that  there  is  no 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rose)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rose 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  my  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion about  hearings  in  the  district,  let 
me  hasten  to  add  that  just  last  year, 
with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Tobacco,  we  had 
a  hearing  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  honest- 
ly see  what  we  could  do  to  make  any 
improvements  in  the  program.  We  had 
literally  hundreds  of  tobacco  farmers 
there.  It  was  attended  by  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler),  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Whitley),  people  who  have  the  honest 
and  sincei  e  best  interests  of  this  crop 
at  heart.  Jut  nobody  is  trying  to  pre- 
vent peop  e  from  coming  to  town  with 
a  better  it  ea.  That  was  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  it,  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (  Mr.  Jones)  was  there. 

So  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  leave 
here  thinking  that  those  of  us  from  to- 
bacco-growing country  are  trying 
somehow  to  prevent  people  with 
better  id((as  to  make  improvements 
from  doin  i  so.  We  do  have  those  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I.  of  course,  repre- 
sent an  urban  area,  but  I  was  recently 
in  southern  Maryland,  in  the  three 
southern  I  Maryland  counties,  that  is 
Calvert,  gt.  Marys,  and  so  forth,  and  I 
was  struck  by  the  number  of  small  to- 
bacco faiiners  who  were  of  my  own 
race,  black.  Then  I  saw  some  addition- 
al maierij  ,1  about  the  number  of  tobac- 
co farms  i  )perated  by  minorities.  But  I 
asked  tlie  gentleman  to  yield  to 
answer  se  /eral  questions. 

Mr.  RO  3E.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  When 
you  say  '  operated  by  minority  farm- 
ers," doeii  that  mean  that  these  are 
really  tenant  farmers  working  for 
somebody  else? 

Mr.  RO  3E.  This  means  that  they  are 
owned.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  let  me 
make  thin  point;  In  my  district  I  have 
a  county  that  is  triracial;  it  is  one- 
third  bla<k.  one-third  white,  one-third 
Indian,  iJid  last  Saturday  night  I 
spoke  to  !  everal  hundred  people,  and  I 
said.  "Will  those  of  you  in  this  audi- 
ence whc  own  allotments  of  tobacco, 
and  inteiest  or  total  ownership,  will 
you  raise  your  hand?"  And  evenly  di- 
vided am  )ng  the  whole  audience  were 
black  anc   Indian  hands  that  went  up. 

Mr.  MI  rCHELL  of  Maryland.  If  the 
gentlemai  will  yield  further.  I  have 
several  (luestions,  because  I  really 
want  to  c  o  the  right  thing  on  this  if  I 
can. 

If  they  are  small  farms  and  owned 
by  blacks  and  other  minority  poor 
people,  \nhat  size  farm  are  we  talking 
about?  Vliat  does  the  gentleman  des- 
ignate as  a  small  tobacco  farm? 

Mr.  RCtSE.  I  would  say  a  small  to- 
bacco far  m  would  be  a  half  acre  to  an 
acre.  Ha  f  of  the  allotments  in  my 
State  are  less  than  5  acres.  If  a  black 
family  oims  an  awire  of  tobacco,  they 
can  grow  about  2,000  pounds  on  that 
acre.  Th(iy  can  get  about  $3,500  right 
now  for  hat  ton  of  tobacco  and  clear 
about  $2, 700,  with  family  labor. 


Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  The 
gentleman  leads  me  right  Into  my 
third  question:  If  these  farms  are 
owned  and  operated,  what  percent  of 
the  family  income  is  derived  from  the 
farm  itself,  the  farming  of  tobacco? 

Mr.  ROSE.  In  North  Carolina,  over 
45  percent  of  the  black-owned  farms 
get  over  60  percent. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  family  income? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Over  60  percent  of  their 
income  from  toabcco. 

In  the  gentleman's  State  of  Mary- 
land, 66  percent  of  the  black-owned 
farms  in  the  gentleman's  State  receive 
over  60  percent  of  their  income  from 
tobacco. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  WUl 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  would  be  fairly  easy  for 
me  to  take  a  parochial  position  on  this 
and  say  that  I  have  no  tobacco  in  my 
district  and.  therefore,  I  ought  to  sup- 
port the  Shamansky  amendment.  But 
when  you  look  at  what  we  have  done 
to  blacks  and  minorities  in  this  Con- 
gress so  far.  through  the  budget  cuts, 
when  we  have  savagely  sliced  pro- 
grams on  which  many  of  my  people 
are  dependent,  I  just  cannot  bring 
myself  to  vote  for  an  amendment 
which  would  jeopardize  the  well-being 
of  some  people  who  are  living  at  a 
rather  meager  existence,  apparently, 
but  which  would  apparently  drive 
them  really  out  of  business. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me  and  responding  to  my  questions. 
I  just  cannot  in  good  faith  assimiie  a 
parochial  position  and  say  that  it  is  a 
rural  business  and  I  cannot  deal  with 
it  because  it  does  not  affect  my  dis- 
trict. I  think  I  have  got  to  look  at  it  in 
the  context  of  what  we  have  done  in 
this  Congress,  through  Granun-Latta 
ajid  all  of  these  other  savage  cuts  that 
we  have  imposed,  and  to  try  to  save 
some  people  who  are  still  being  pro- 
ductive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rose)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rose 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  react  and  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  how 
much  I  appreciate  his  understanding 
of  what  the  black  tobacco  farmer  in 
my  State  and  in  the  South  generally  is 
faced  with.  I  am  proud  of  what  the 
gentleman  said,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Just  to  comment  on  what  was  said 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sha- 
mansky), that  there  is  a  safety  net,  I 


think  there  is  very  little  use  for  us  to 
put  further  strain  on  this  so-called 
safety  net.  It  is  not  holding  so  well  in 
some  other  areas  already.  So  to  do  this 
further  damage  to  it  and  to  put  fur- 
ther stress  on  the  safety  net.  to  me. 
seems  to  make  no  particular  sense  at 
this  time. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  from  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  and  also  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment,  but  I 
have  a  slightly  different  viewpoint 
that  I  think  has  not  been  expressed. 

There  are  no  tobacco  allotments  in 
Iowa  whatsoever.  I  am  opposed  to 
smoking  tobacco  for  health  reasons. 
This  is  a  control  program.  This 
amendment  is  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  tobacco.  We 
should  not  be  doing  that  in  the  United 
States.  The  tobacco  program  is  a  con- 
trol program  that  has  been  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  They  upheld  a  program  that 
limited  production  to  those  who  hold 
an  allotment.  If  those  allotments  are 
ever  released,  we  will  never  again  be 
able  to  return  to  a  control  program 
like  such  as  we  now  have. 

If  this  program  is  abolished,  produc- 
tion will  increase.  Even  though  propo- 
nents of  the  amendment  concede  that 
by  their  arguments  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction, is  sure  to  result  in  an  increase 
in  consumption.  It  is  inconsistent  to 
spend  money  to  discourage  smoking 
and  at  the  same  time  pass  an  amend- 
ment which  would  increase  smoking. 

In  some  countries,  like  Mexico,  Thai- 
land, Peru,  and  other  places,  we  buy 
out  of  production  those  kinds  of 
plants  that  are  harmful  to  people  and 
otherwise  try  to  reduce  availability  of 
harmful  substances.  The  tobacco  pro- 
gram is  a  control  program  that  is  not 
costing  us  anything,  and  we  should 
not  kill,  in  my  judgment,  a  production 
control  program  by  voting  for  an 
amendment  that  increases  consump- 
tion of  tobacco. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  because  he  has  ex- 
pressed my  exact  sentiments. 

I  come  from  south  Arkansas.  We 
have  no  tobacco  grown  there.  I  did 
serve  on  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
and  I  have  participated  in  the  last  2% 
years  in  hearings.  In  trying  to  redefine 
many  of  our  agricultural  programs.  I 
also  do  not  smoke.  So  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said  really  hit  home  to  me. 
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I  would  encourage  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  in  a  similar  situation 
of  having  no  tobacco  grown  in  their 
districts,  who  either  smoke  or  do  not 
smoke,  not  to  undermine  the  tobacco 
program  that  is  a  working  program, 
but  issue  a  challenge  either  to  the  ad- 
ministration or  issue  a  challenge  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Tobacco  Subcom- 
mittee or  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Agriculture  Committee  to  continue  to 
hold  hearings  and  bring  back  some 
further  solutions  to  the  problem, 
rather  than  totally  dismantling  the 
program  today. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  remark  of  the  gentleman,  and 
I  will  tell  the  gentleman  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  if  they  will 
join  me  in  voting  down  this  amend- 
ment, they  will  see  very  shortly,  with 
what  will  follow  on,  that  we  are  going 
to  assure  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  the  Subcommittee  on  To- 
bacco and  Peanuts  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  is  going  to  run 
the  tobacco  price  support  program  at 
no  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  under- 
standing and  his  comments. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  that  were  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  and  the  very  excel- 
lent presentation  that  he  has  made; 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
part  of  our  consideration  of  the  1981 
Omnibus  Farm  Bill,  we  must  decide 
the  fate  of  the  Federal  tobacco  pound- 
age control  and  price  support  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  small  family  farmers  all  across 
America,  including         thousands 

throughout  Ohio,  many  of  whom 
reside  in  the  sixth  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Why  are  these  farmers  concerned? 
Because  attempts  are  being  made  here 
in  the  House  to  wipe  out  this  money 
making,  successful  farm  program  at 
the  expense  of  the  171,000  small 
family  farmers  and  their  families  who 
are  engaged  in  tobacco  production. 
Quite  simply,  the  elimination  of  this 
program  means  that  few  of  these 
farmers  could  survive  when  forced  to 
compete  with  the  unrestricted  produc- 
tion capabilities  of  highly  mechanized 
corporate  farms. 

Opponents  of  the  tobacco  program 
are  trying  to  convince  us  that  what  we 
are  doing  by  continuing  it  is  offering  a 
subsidy  to  farmers  who  grow  tobacco. 
Anyone  who  understands  the  program 
knows  that  this  is  simply  untrue.  The 
Federal  tobacco  program  is  not  a  sub- 
sidy. It  is  a  revolving  loan  fund  for 
growers— and  the  growers  even  pay  in- 
terest on  the  loans  they  receive  for  to- 


bacco bought  by  the  fluid.  In  fact,  the 
tobacco  program  is  the  most  successful 
of  all  the  Federal  commodity  pro- 
grams. During  the  47-year  history  of 
the  program,  only  $56.7  million,  or  1 
percent  of  all  tobacco  loans  has  not 
been  recovered.  In  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  Government  lost  only  $36,000  on 
tobacco  loans.  This  compares  with 
$670  million  lost  on  feed  grains, 
$283,000  on  wheat,  and  $315  million  on 
dairy  products. 

Opponents  also  argue  that  eliminat- 
ing this  program  will  save  the  Govern- 
ment money.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
that  if  this  program  is  eliminated,  it  is 
going  to  cost  the  Government  money. 
If  we  vote  to  wipe  out  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram, what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
thousands  of  small  family  farms  that 
are  dependent  on  tobacco  for  a  large 
percentage  of  their  income?  What  Is 
going  to  happen  to  the  860,000  work- 
ers in  my  home  State  of  Ohio  who  owe 
their  paycheck  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  tobacco? 

The  Federal  tobacco  program  en- 
ables a  large  number  of  small  farms  to 
collectively  and  equitably  stabilize  the 
supply  and  price  of  tobacco  to  prevent 
a  boom  and  bust  economy  that  few 
small  farmers  could  survive.  It  also  en- 
ables a  large  number  of  small  farms, 
utilizing  large  amoimts  of  labor,  to 
stay  in  business.  Many  of  the  farm  op- 
erators and  most  of  the  family  labor 
would  not  be  able  to  find  any  other 
paid  employment  if  these  small  farms 
went  out  of  business. 

How  much  is  it  going  to  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  in  welfare  and 
AFDC  payments  if  thousands  of  small 
farmers  and  farm  workers  are  put  out 
of  work  because  we  pass  an  amend- 
ment that  is  supposedly  going  to  save 
money? 

Mr.  Chairman,  tobacco  is  a  small 
scale,  labor  intensive,  high  value  crop. 
The  average  tobsicco  farm  consists  of 
6.6  acres.  Each  acre  of  tobacco  re- 
quires an  average  of  259  hours  of  labor 
compared  to  3  hours  for  food  grains 
and  4  hours  for  feed  grains.  The  aver- 
age return  on  an  acre  of  tobacco  is 
over  $700— much  higher  than  other 
commodities.  The  soil  that  tobacco  Is 
grown  on  is  not  appropriate  for  many 
other  crops.  The  small  amount  of  land 
on  which  tobacco  is  grown  will  not 
necessarily  yield  the  small  farmer  suf- 
ficient income  to  replace  that  which 
will  be  lost  if  the  tobacco  program  is 
eliminated  and  he  is  forced  to  turn  to 
other  crops. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  my  col- 
leagues think  twice  before  they  vote  to 
end  the  tobacco  program.  It  is  not  a 
money  loser.  It  is  not  a  subsidy.  It  is 
not  a  boondoggle.  On  the  contrary,  it 
provides  the  support  necessary  to 
assist  thousands  of  small  farmers 
throughout  America  who  are  engaged 
in  an  industry  which  contributed  an 
estimated  $57.6  billion  to  the  Gross 
National  Product  in  1979  and  gamers 


over  $210  million  to  our  State  treasury 
annually. 

I  reject  these  short-sighted  attempts 
to  end  this  worthwhile  and  successful 
program. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Aitthony), 
and  others,  who  are  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
that  I  think  he  has  done  a  very  fine 
job  in  putting  this  program  together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  and  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  any  at- 
tempt to  dismantle  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram. 

I  will  not  try  to  paint  myself  as  an 
expert  on  the  tobacco  program.  I  know 
there  are  many  others  in  this  Cham- 
ber who  can  speak  with  greater  au- 
thority on  the  specific  mechanics  of 
the  program.  What  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress, though,  is  the  effects  on  small 
family  tobacco  farmers  if  this  amend- 
ment is  successful. 

Tobacco  is  an  extremely  labor-inten- 
sive crop,  and  it  is  grown  primarily  by 
small  family  farmers  on  allotments 
averaging  less  than  1  acre  in  size.  More 
often  than  not.  his  tobacco  crop  is  the 
farmer's  principal  source  of  income, 
and  in  many  cases  the  owners  of  these 
small  allotments  are  retired  or  wid- 
owed. 

We  must  not  eliminate  the  tobacco 
price  support  program  and  the  stabili- 
ty provided  by  the  allotment  system. 
If  this  happens,  we  would  surely  be 
laying  the  groundwork  for  the  devas- 
tation of  a  significant  portion  cf  those 
22.000  small  family  farmers  who 
depend  on  the  income  from  their  to- 
bacco crops  to  support  their  families. 

In  my  own  State  of  Tennessee,  to- 
bacco accounts  for  approximately 
49.000  jobs,  and  it  contributes  over 
$600  million  through  direct  or  indirect 
benefits  to  the  economy  of  the  State. 
Among  the  22  States  which  produce 
tobacco.  Tennessee  ranks  No.  3.  and  as 
a  cash  crop  in  Tennessee,  tobacco 
stands  second  only  after  soybeans. 
Very  little  tobacco  is  grown  in  my  own 
district,  but  this  makes  me  no  less  con- 
cerned about  the  economic  conse- 
quences that  would  result  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

The  loss  of  income,  and  the  inevita- 
ble unemployment  that  would  result 
from  this  amendment,  are  especially 
serious  when  you  consider  that  the  av- 
erage income  in  Southern  tobacco  pro- 
ducing States  is  far  below  the  official 
poverty  level  in  the  United  States. 
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This  amendment  will  not  stop  smok- 
ing. This  amendment  will  not  cure 
cancer.  Let  me  tell  the  Members  what 
this  amendment  will  do:  It  will  literal- 
ly shift  the  production  of  tobacco 
from  the  small  tobacco  farmer  to  the 
larger  corporation.  Can  the  Members 
imagine  what  it  is  going  to  do  to  the 
imports  of  tobacco  and  to  the  balance 
of  trade  of  this  country? 

Let  me  take  an  example,  if  I  may,  of 
a  small  farmer  somewhere  in  this 
country,  who  just  wants  to  do  the 
right  thing,  who  just  wants  to  be 
honest  and  work  for  a  living. 

D  1200 

He  goes  to  a  banker  and  says,  "I 
would  like  to  borrow  some  money  to 
buy  this  couple  of  acres  out  here  so 
that  I  can  support  my  family."  And  it 
has  a  tobacco  allotment  on  it,  and  the 
banker  loans  him  that  money  based  on 
the  fact  that  he  knows  that  he  can 
raise  tobacco  on  that  small  amount  of 
land  and  repay  his  loan  and  provide 
for  his  faunily. 

Now  if  this  amendment  passes  today, 
you  are  going  to  remove  that  man's  al- 
lotment. 

You  are  going  to  remove  that  man's 
collateral  and  tomorrow  you  will  liter- 
ally have  bankers  all  over  this  country 
knocking  on  doors  saying,  "Your  col- 
lateral has  been  taken  away  because 
Congress  took  away  your  tobacco  al- 
lotment and  I  am  here  to  foreclose  on 
your  loan." 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  cause  that 
type  of  economic  chaos  all  over  this 
country. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hop- 
kins) has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Penwick  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hopkins 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  totally  confused.  I  was  plan- 
ning to  vote  for  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would 
free  a  lot  of  land  that  might  be  adapt- 
able for  tobacco  to  somebody  who 
wanted  to  raise  tobacco,  who  now 
cannot  do  it  because  he  cannot  get  one 
of  these  expensive  allotments.  Am  I 
wrong? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman is  wrong,  and  I  know  that  the 
gentlewoman  is  sincere,  and  I  know 
based  on  the  gentlewoman's  record 
that  she  wants  generally  to  do  the 
right  thing.  I  would  encourage  the 
gentlewoman  to  reconsider  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  It  is  not  only  a 
question  of  wanting  to  do  the  right 


thing.  It  is  a  question  of  getting  the 
right  answer. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  have  just  given  it 
to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  cannot  do  the 
right  thing  without  a  clear  answer. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that  with  this 
amendment  a  man  would  be  able 
freely  to  go  into  a  bank  and  say,  "I 
have  got  3  acres.  I  am  now  growing 
com.  I  want  to  grow  tobacco,  lend  me 
some  money."  Could  he  do  that? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  No. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Why  not? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Because  he  is  not 
going  to  be  guaranteed  of  a  minimum 
price  for  tobacco.  No.  1. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Who  guarantees? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  The  CCC. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Who  guarantees 
the  price  now? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  It  is  set  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  What  does  that 
mean?  Who  pays  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hop- 
kins) has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shamansky 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
FENWICK)  that,  as  the  law  is  presently 
constituted,  the  tobacco  price  support 
program  is  financed  through  loans 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  record  will  show  that  these 
loans  have  been  repaid  with  interest  so 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is  minimal  or 
none. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  why  do  we  have  to  have 
loans  then?  The  taxpayers  put  up  the 
money  for  the  loans:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Yes. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Why  do  they  not 
borrow  from  the  banks,  as  our  col- 
league has  described? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  a  lot  of  tobacco  growers 
get  private  financing  in  order  to  put 
their  crop  into  the  ground  to  harvest 
it.  Then  when  the  crop  is  marketed  or 
sold,  if  it  does  not  bring  the  price  sup- 
port that  has  been  placed  upon  it  by 
the  Government,  then  it  goes  into 
loan,  usually  through  a  cooperative. 
Those  loans  are  ultimately  repaid  with 
interest  as  the  crop  moves  into  the 
normal  channels  of  trade. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  That  is  an  anticon- 
sumer  arrangement.  Because  when  the 
gentleman  is  saying  the  tobacco  will 
not  bring  the  price,  the  price  would 
otherwise  have  been  lower,  would  it 
not? 
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Mr.  WAMPLER.  Not  necessarily. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Why  is  it  not  the 
purpose  of  the  commodity  to  give  a 
certain  price 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  A  certain  parity  of 
price,  and  parity  is  considered  what  is 
a  fair  price 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  If  the  tobacco 
farmer  could  sell  it  in  the  fair  market 
he  would  not  have  to  lean  on  the  Gov- 
ernment for  this. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  The  history,  I 
think,  would  be  that  when  we  did  not 
have  the  price  support  program, 
indeed,  the  tobacco  farmer  would  not 
get  a  fair  price  for  his  product. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Why  could  he  not 
simply  go  out  of  the  tobacco  business 
and  into  another? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hop- 
kins) has  expired. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  may  I  read  a  letter  from 
Richard  E.  Lyng,  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
so  that  we  at  least  can  understand 
where  the  administration  is  coming 
from  and  that  their  position  is  clear 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

This  letter  was  dated  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  addressed  to  me. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

This  Is  in  reply  to  your  recent  request  con- 
cerning the  Department's  views  on  possible 
changes  iii  ihe  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram. At  this  time,  we  do  not  support  any 
major  changes  for  several  reasons. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  tobacco  price  sup- 
port program  has  permanent  authorization 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  The 
Department  did  not  include  any  changes  in 
the  tobacco  program  as  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's Farm  Bill  because  of  the  many 
other  programs  which  must  be  reauthor- 
ized. Since  there  are  so  many  controversial 
and  complex  Issues  surrounding  the  pro- 
grams that  must  be  reauthorized  for  the 
next  four  years,  the  Department  believes 
that  major  changes  in  the  tobacco  price  sup- 
port program  would  be  counterproductive  at 
this  time. 

In  addition,  the  tobacco  support  program 
is  an  important  part  of  our  economy  with 
over  200,000  farms  and  545,000  allotment 
holders.  Many  are  small  farms  that  depend 
on  tobacco  for  most  of  their  income.  While 
tobacco  represents  only  0.3  percent  of  the 
Nation's  cropland,  it  accounts  for  about  4 
percent,  or  approximately  $3  billion,  of  total 
crop  sales  annually.  Over  one-third  of  the 
tobacco  crop  is  exported,  contributing  about 
$2.5  billion  to  our  trade  balance. 

I  am  sure  you  know  that  there  are  no 
direct  Government  payments  to  tobacco 
producers.  Rather,  loans  are  made  to  coop- 
erative associations  to  pay  advances  to  grow- 
ers for  tobacco  that  does  not  sell  for  at  least 


the  price  support  rate.  Loans  are  repaid 
with  interest.  Historically,  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  government  has  been  small.  Also,  a 
recent  change  in  the  law  requires  tobacco 
producers  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  grading 
and  inspection  services  that  historically 
have  been  borne  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

Thank  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity 
to  respond  on  this  important  matter. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was 
signed  by  Richard  E  Lyng,  who  is 
Deputy  Secretary  and  was  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the  time 
this  letter  was  signed. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  am  asking  this  because  the  refer- 
ence was  made  to  my  intellect.  I 
wanted  to  inform  the  gentleman  that  I 
will  give  back  my  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key 
and  my  Harvard  Law  School  degree. 
Obviously  I  do  not  have  a  sufficient 
intellect  to  comprehend  all  of  this. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  ques- 
tioned the  intellect  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  but  he  certainly  would 
question  the  gentleman's  judgment. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  That  I  have  no 
objection  to. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  think  that  it  is 
important  that  we  understand  what 
the  cost  of  the  tobacco  prograun  has 
been  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
On  July  15  of  this  year,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Tobacco  and  Peanuts  held  a 
hearing  on  two  bills  that  were  directed 
to  a  special  type  of  tobacco,  Maryland 
type  32  tobacco. 

One  of  the  witnesses  in  that  hearing 
was  Hoke  Leggett,  who  is  Associate 
Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Let  me  read  briefly  a  colloquy  I  had 
with  Mr.  Leggett  and  I  asked  this 
question: 

For  the  record,  will  you  tell  this  commit- 
tee what  the  cost  of  the  tobacco  price  sup- 
port program  to  the  taxpayers  is? 

Mr.  Legoett.  I  believe  I  go  back  to  the  tes- 
timony which  has  been  given  that  since 
1938  it  is  about  $57  million. 

Mr.  Wampler.  In  arriving  at  that  figure, 
what  constitutes  that  $57  million?  Is  that 
administrative  costs  to  the  taxpayers  for 
the  individuals  involved  in  the  price  support 
program? 

Mr.  Leggett.  No.  sir;  these  were  costs  di- 
rectly to  the  program.  Back,  I  believe,  in  the 
middle  1960s  we  had  5  cents  per  pound 
export  subsidy  for  tobacco  and  most  of  it  ac- 
crued during  that  time. 

Mr.  Wampler.  Would  you  repeat  for  the 
record  the  figure  that  you  just  said,  the  cost 
since  the  inception  of  the  program?  Did  you 
say  1938? 

Mr.  LXGGETT.  1938  through  1979.  I  guess 
we  do  not  have  the  last  figures  for  the  1980 
crop  in  there.  It  is  approximately  $57  mil- 
lion. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  conservative 
friends  who  are  concerned  about  fiscal 


responsibility,  here  is  a  program  that 
has  cost  the  taxpayers  very,  very  little. 
As  &  matter  of  fact,  tobacco  products 
produce  more  than  $6  billion  in  excise 
taxes  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  it  provides 
$2V%  billion  in  export  sales,  something 
that  contributes  very  positively  to  a 
balance  in  our  trade  with  other  na- 
tions. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wam- 
pler) has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Findley  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wampler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  must  say  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  confronted  with  an  unusual 
situation.  In  my  view,  the  allotment 
system  for  tobacco  barkens  out  of  the 
past,  a  sort  of  feudal  system  like  the 
peanut  system.  Unlike  peanuts,  tobac- 
co has  been  determined  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  be  a  menace  to 
health. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
strong  argument  against  the  Sha- 
mansky amendment  in  that  it  would 
tend  to  make  it  easier  for  tobacco  to 
be  produced  freely  in  this  country, 
reduce  the  price  of  it,  and  make  it 
more  plentiful. 

If  the  Surgeon  General  is  correct, 
broader  production  and  consumption 
would  hardly  be  in  the  public  interest. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  unac- 
ceptable for  taxpayers  to  help  subsi- 
dize the  production  of  this  commodity, 
and,  to  be  sure,  the  subsidy  item  is  a 
very  small  one,  but  it  ought  to  be 
eliminated  totally. 

I  would  like  to  give  notice  to  my  col- 
leagues that  later  on  in  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  require  a  change  in  rules 
and  regulations  so  that  there  will  be 
no  subsidy  to  the  tobacco  program 
whatever.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  let  me  say  again  the  growers 
have  taken  a  reduction  in  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  in  that  the  growers  now 
are  paying  for  the  cost  of  grading  and 
inspection,  which  was  previously  borne 
by  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

One  can  have  one  view  or  the  other 
about  tobacco.  As  I  view  it,  it  is  an  im- 
portant agricultural  commodity.  It  is 
entitled  to  be  considered  on  its  merits, 
like  any  other  commodity. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  does 
not  have  jurisdiction  over  health-relat- 
ed issues.  That  jurisdiction  rests  with 
other  committees  of  the  Congress. 
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As  loni  as  it  is  a  legal  product,  and 
so  far  as  I  am  aware  it  has  not  been 
declared  to  be  illegal,  it  is  entitled  to 
be  considered  on  its  merits.  I  would 
ask  this  i  :ommittee  to  permit  this  pro- 
gram to  <  ontinue  to  work. 

I  woull  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  that  if  he  succeeds  in  destroying 
the  tobat  co  program,  it  is  the  best  way 
that  I  know  to  increase  the  public  wel- 
fare rolls  of  the  country. 

In  my  ( listrict,  in  southwest  Virginia, 
the  averEige  allotment  of  tobacco  is 
less  than  1  acre.  These  are  small  farm- 
ers. They  are  not  large  wealthy  farm- 
ers. Thii  is  in  many  cases  the  sole 
source  of  their  cash  income.  If  we  take 
that  away  from  them,  then  they  will 
be  candidates  to  go  on  public  assist- 
ance. Wliy  should  we  here  destroy  a 
program  that  Is  working  effectively, 
that  is  pi  oviding  a  means  of  livelihood 
for  many  of  our  small  farmers  and  put 
them  on  public  assistance?  It  simply 
does  not  make  sense.  This  program 
has  worked  and  we  should  soundly 
reject  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wam- 
PLER)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Broyhill  and 
by  unan  mous  consent.  Mr.  Wampler 
was  allov  ed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BF  OYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentl  eman  yield? 

Mr.  Wj^MPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fiova  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  Melding. 

I  rise  n  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment and  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
just  mad ;. 

The  author  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Shamansky,  has  said  that 
the  toba:co  program  is  not  working.  I 
differ  with  him.  The  program  is  work- 
ing. Thousands  of  farm  families  are 
making  Iheir  livelihood  as  a  result  of 
this  program  and  there  will  be  a  mass 
exodus  from  the  farms  in  the  Tobacco 
Belt  if  this  amendment  passes. 

Now,  that  was  the  point  the  gentle- 
man frorn  Virginia  was  just  making 
and  I  wonder  if  he  would  reiterate 
that.  But  another  point  that  I  was 
concemqd  about  is  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers o|  this  program. 


I  had 
should 


thought  that  perhaps  there 
3e    some    expression    in    the 


House  that  this  program  is  going  to  be 


operated 

be  a  cost 

Is  the 


in  a  fashion  that  would  not 

to  the  taxpayer. 

gentleman  planning  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  assure  Members  of 
that  fact? 

Mr.  A^  AMPLER.  I  wiU  respond  to 
my  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Broyhill)  by  saying  it  is  my  un- 
derstanc^ng  that  later  in  the  debate 
amendm^nts  will  be  offered.  The  gen- 
tleman 1  rom  Virginia  does  not  expect 
to  offer  such  an  amendment.  But  I 
think  I  c  ould  support  it. 


I  think,  as  the  record  clearly  shows, 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  has  been 
minimal,  and  if  indeed  every  commodi- 
ty program  is  going  to  start  carrying 
its  own.  then  naturally  I  think  those 
in  the  tobacco  industry  want  to  do 
that,  and  I  hope  our  friends  that  rep- 
resent other  commodities  are  prepared 
to  do  the  same. 

I  will  just  say  to  the  gentleman,  I 
would  support  any  reasonable  lan- 
guage to  effecutate  that  end,  and  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  also,  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  that  I  will  work  with  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rose)  or  anyone  of  good  will  on  this 
question.  I  am  sure  that  we  want  to 
make  it  self-supporting  if  in  fact  it  is 
not.  I  think  it  is,  but  we  are  prepared 
to  address  these  amendments  as  they 
are  oresented. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  comments  that  have  been  very 
well  made  here  today  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  especially  as  they 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  small  farmer 
will  be  injured.  As  the  gentleman  from 
western  Virginia,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins),  and  those  of 
us  in  southern  Ohio  are  well  aware, 
much  of  this  land  is  not  suitable  for 
virtually  any  other  purpose.  It  is 
rocky.  It  does  not  possess  the  neces- 
sary nutrients  to  raise  other  agricul- 
tural products.  Yet  because  of  this 
program  the  farmer  can  go  out,  virtu- 
ally on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  clear 
a  quarter  of  an  acre,  a  half  an  acre  to- 
bacco plot  in  order  to  bring  in  what  is 
in  many  instances  50  to  60  to  70  per- 
cent of  his  annual  income.  He  is  often 
completely  dependent  upon  this  sole 
source  of  income.  It  is  absolutely  vital 
for  us  to  remind  ourselves,  prior  to 
taking  any  precipitous  action,  from 
those  who  represent  districts  who  are 
fortimate  enough  to  have  highly  in- 
dustrialized bases  and  tourists  that 
can  visit  here  and  have  substantial  in- 
comes, to  recognize  that  we  are  talking 
about  the  area  of  the  country  that  is 
virtually  tied  to  the  land  in  this 
manner.  It  is  an  action  that  we  should 
not  take  lightly. 

D  1215 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress my  remarks  perhaps  to  a  ques- 
tion that  has  been  raised  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  as  to  the  number  of  hear- 
ings auid  the  research  and  has  gone 
into  the  validity  of  this  program. 

It  seems  like  we  are  reacting  a 
drama   that   appeared   here   about   4 


years  ago.  On  that  side  of  the  aisle  was 
one  of  the  best  friends  I  had.  Jim 
Johnson  from  Colorado.  Jim  at  that 
point  In  time  had  identically  the  same 
amendment  we  have  before  us  today. 
He  was  sincere.  We  were  friends.  We 
ate  together.  We  palled  together:  but 
out  of  that  friendship  and  out  of  a 
mutual  understanding  on  this  House 
floor,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Tobacco  at  that  time.  I  made  a 
solemn  promise  which  I  kept  in  good 
faith  that  I  would  take  my  subcommit- 
tee into  every  area  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
ducing States  and  see  if.  Indeed,  there 
were  other  commodities,  soybeans, 
com,  wheat,  whatever,  that  could  re- 
place the  cash  income  that  is  derived 
from  tobacco. 

Now,  bear  in  mind  when  we  talk 
about  cash  income;  we  are  talking 
about  500,000  people  or  families  who 
are  dependent  in  part  or  totally  on  to- 
bacco for  their  livelihood. 

First  we  went  to  Valdosta,  Ga.,  and 
there  we  had  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  agriculture  economists 
from  the  University  of  Georgia  their 
honest  opinion  as  to  what  could  re- 
place tobacco  as  cash  crop  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  farm  economy  which  is  so 
important  to  this  entire  Nation. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  farmer  is  the 
Nation's  largest  customer  of  all  com- 
modities. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  were  told  that, 
"Oh.  yes.  you  can  replace  tobacco,  but 
to  get  the  same  amount  of  cash  flow, 
the  same  amount  of  cash  return  from 
1  acre  of  tobacco  for  that  given  year," 
I  have  forgotten  what  it  was.  "it  would 
take  14  acres  of  soybeans,  or  if  you 
want  to  replace  1  acre  of  tobacco  with 
the  cash  that  it  would  bring  in.  it 
would  take  15  acres  of  peanuts." 

Well,  my  friends,  may  I  remind  you 
that  there  is  not  that  much  land  avail- 
able in  the  Southern  States  to  expand 
into  that  type  of  thing.  So  what  I  am 
trying  to  reassure  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  and  others,  hearings  have 
been  held.  They  have  been  impartial 
hearings.  They  have  been  hearings 
that  were  trying  to  get  at:  Is  there  a 
substitute  for  the  tobacco  program? 
And  without  exception,  the  answer 
comes  out  no.  There  Is  nothing,  there 
is  no  farm  program  that  has  had  the 
success  or  has  produced  the  results  as 
has  the  tobacco  program  since  1933  or 
1934,  whenever  it  was  enacted. 

Money  has  been  mentioned  here, 
about  the  cost.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  before  me  mentioned  some 
$56  million  for  the  entire  50-some-odd 
years  this  program  has  been  In  effect. 
At  the  same  time,  he  also  mentioned, 
and  I  think  It  Is  Important  to  know, 
that  of  all  our  agricultural  commod- 
ities, tobacco  Is  the  only  one  that  I 
know  of  that  produces  anywhere  near 
$7  billion  a  year  In  taxes  to  the  various 
levels  of  government  of  this  United 
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States.    I    urge    the    defeat    of    this 
amendment. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Several  months  ago  during  budget 
deliberations  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
raise  a  similar  amendment.  It  was  the 
only  amendment.  I  might  add,  during 
the  course  of  our  deliberations  before 
the  committee  which  was  deferred  to 
another  day.  I  found  out.  as  somebody 
new  to  Congress,  why  that  deferral 
took  place.  By  the  time  the  vote  actu- 
ally came  down.  It  was  quite  close,  but 
I  was  not  successful  In  gaining  passage 
of  my  amendment. 

Following  that  debate  and  discus- 
sion, a  number  of  Members  who  had 
voted  against  the  amendment  came  to 
me  and  told  me  that  personally  they 
phllosphically  supported  what  I  was 
trying  to  do,  but  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other they  felt  they  could  not  support 
the  amendment  at  that  time. 

My  argument  at  the  time  when  I 
proposed  that  amendment  was  that  I 
believed,  based  upon  health  conditions 
in  this  country  and  the  negative 
Impact  of  tobacco  use  on  the  health  of 
the  people  of  our  country,  that  it  was 
inappropriate  for  us  to  consider  public 
policy  which  supported  an  approach 
which  was  Inconsistent  on  Its  face  with 
the  health  of  the  American  people. 

As  a  person  who  formerly  operated  a 
pharmacy,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  the  deleterious  effects  on  the 
health  of  Individuals  who  use  tobacco. 

I  feel  that  for  us  to  encourage  that 
use  by  supporting  financially  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form,  this  particular  in- 
dustry, that  it  Is  a  disservice  to  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Yes,  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  gentlewoman  on  the 
public  policy  question.  I  think  the  gen- 
tlewoman Is  correct,  that  tobacco  may 
prove  to  be  a  serious  health  concern, 
but  If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  we 
make  the  ability  to  grow  tobacco  In 
greater  quantities  and  at  cheaper 
prices  a  very  real  possibility  through- 
out this  land.  That  will  In  fact  encour- 
age, not  discourage,  people  to  smoke. 

I  think  that  while  the  current  tobac- 
co program  certainly  does  not  fall 
within  what  we  call  classic  market  eco- 
noml&s.  It  does  protect  and  limit  the 
growth  of  tobacco  In  America.  I  think 
that  has  a  positive  public  policy  Impli- 
cation, and  not  a  negative  one.  I  urge 
rejection  of  the  amendment. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  appreciate  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  which  we  share  on 
this,  but  It  is  my  personal  belief  that  it 
would  be  up  to  the  individuals  who 
might  choose  to  go  Into  that  business 
to  finance  it  on  their  own  without  the 


assistance  of  the  American  taxpayer, 
who  Is  being  asked  to  support  this  and 
then  on  the  other  hand  also  being 
asked  to  support  huge  anti-cancer  pro- 
grams through  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

I  further  would  like  to  make  one  ad- 
ditional point.  If  I  may,  and  that  Is  a 
point  regarding  the  economic  impact. 
We  have  heard  numerous  comments 
from  numbers  of  speakers  who  take 
about  the  terrible  impact  if  we  do  not 
continue  to  produce  and  support  to- 
bacco. Well,  I  think  that  Is  using  the 
same  kind  of  argument  as  one  might 
choose  to  use  to  say  that  to  do  away 
with  crime  would  necessitate  a  loss  of 
jobs  on  the  part  of  our  police  force 
and  law  enforcement  agencies.  I  do 
not  personally  believe  that  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  valid  argument. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Yes;  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  a  30- 
percent  drop  In  the  price  of  tobacco 
would  affect  the  price  of  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  by  1  cent;  so  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  great  problem  here  because 
it  encourages  people  to  smoke  is  non- 
sense. Anyone  who  is  concerned  about 
that  will  have  no  trouble,  and  appar- 
ently F*resldent  Reagan  will  soon  ask 
that  excise  taxes  be  raised  anyway,  so 
we  can  make  up  for  that  without  any 
problem. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  appreciate  his  comments. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Let  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  talk  a  little 
bit  about  the  substance  rather  than 
the  politics  of  the  Issue.  I  come  from  a 
State  which  is  a  dairy  State  and  essen- 
tially I  started  out  very  sympathetic  to 
the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Shamansky),  but  the  more  I 
got  involved  and  Interested  and  began 
looking  at  the  issue  on  its  merits— 
never  mind  the  politics  of  the  thing, 
just  the  substance,  the  merits  of  the 
Issue— I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that.  In  fact,  the  amendment  is  not  a 
very  good  idea. 

This  position  hinges  on  two  differ- 
ent points.  I  would  like  to  enter  into  a 
colloquy  with  anybody  on  these  points 
because  I  think  they  are  the  central 
points  of  the  argument.  One  is  the 
question  about  whether  this  is  or  is 
not  costing  the  taxpayers  any  money. 
If  It  Is  not  or  to  the  degree  it  is  not 
costing  the  taxpayers  money,  then  I 
think  the  amendment  Is  not  necessary. 

The  second  point  Is  what  happens  if 
this  amendment  Is  defeated  or  passed. 
How  does  It  change  the  tobacco  pro- 
duction process?  How  does  It  change 
the  price,  smd  what  does  that  have  to 
do  with  what  is  going  on  in  terms  of 


tobacco    growing    and    smoking    and 
other  things? 

So  the  first  point,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  costs  to  the  taxpayers  have  been 
to  a  great  extent  eliminated.  We  start- 
ed out  with  a  program  at  one  point 
where  the  loan  program  was  subsi- 
dized. They  had  an  interest  subsidy. 
That  was  eliminated  by  a  directive. 
The  administration  eliminated  It  by 
direction. 

There  was  a  second  cost  and  that 
was  the  cost  of  grading  the  tobacco, 
but  that  was  eliminated.  It  was  elimi- 
nated by  us  in  the  reconciliation  bill 
which  passed  through  the  Congress 
several  months  ago.  Those  were  the 
two  main  costs  associated  with  the  to- 
bacco program. 

In  fact,  after  you  eliminate  those 
costs,  there  are  almost  no  other  costs 
Involved.  In  fact,  even  the  administra- 
tive costs  to  the  Government  of  oper- 
ating the  quota  system.  If  that  entails 
some  kind  of  cost,  there  Is  Interest  In 
the  Agriculture  Committee  for  doing 
away  with  that.  The  costs  to  the  tax- 
payers I  think  have  been  eliminated. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  tlje  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Just  a  little  thing 
at>out  cost,  and  I  am  sorry  that  my 
education  In  tobacco  Is  taking  place  at 
the  cost  of  so  much  time  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

When  the  commodity  people  want  to 
pay  the  farmer  that  price  which  he 
considers  his  profit  and  so  on  requires, 
they  have  to  go  Into  the  money 
market  to  pay  it,  so  that  certainly  that 
Increases  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and 
forces  up  the  Interest  rates  through 
the  Government  agency  again  going 
into  the  credit  markets,  does  It  not? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Oh,  yes;  for  sure  there  Is 
probably  some  added  cost  to  Interest; 
but  In  the  light  of  a  $65  billion  deficit 
which  we  had  last  year,  and  not  to 
reopen  the  old  argument  that  the 
Reagan  program  is  going  to  produce  In 
1982,  we  are  talking  about  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  addition  to  what  al- 
ready will  take  place. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Yes;  but  If  the 
Commodity  Corporation  did  not  pay 
such  a  high  price  and  did  not  go  Into 
the  market  for  so  much  money,  then 
we  would  have  a  lo%er  priced  commod- 
ity to  export. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  No. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  We  have  lost  half 
our  export  market. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  No;  it  leads  to  the 
second  point,  which  Is  what  happens  if 
this  amendment  succeeds.  I  think  the 
first  point  Is  that  it  does  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  money.  I  think  we  really 
can  establish  that. 

But  the  second  point  Is,  If  I  can  ex- 
plain, the  question  is  if  this  amend- 
ment passes,  what  will  happen  Is  that 
the  quota  system  wUl  be  broken  up. 
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we  doing  this?  Let  me  ex- 
original  bill  from  the  gen- 
Irom    Wisconsin   (Mr.    Petri) 
cinnnot    be    offered    here    be- 
not  germane,  recognized  the 
by  breaking  up  these  allot- 
would  be  lowering  the  cost 
The  gentleman  had  an  ad- 
ax  in  his  bill  and  the  addi- 
was  to  offset  the  drop  in 
;hat  we  would  not  have  this 
encouraging    tobacco    con- 
but  the  Shamansky  amend- 
wiftiout  that  increase  in  tax  is, 
.  e  icouraging  people  to  smoke. 
SIIAMANSKY.   Mr.   Chairman, 
i  entleman  yield? 


Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 
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Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  With  respect  to 
the  question  of  income,  CRS  has  de- 
termined if  the  program  is  eliminated, 
tobacco  farmer  income  would  rise. 

It  is  terribly  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  in  North  Carolina  alone 
there  are  only  30.000  farmers,  but  115 
allotment  holders.  So  the  farmers 
have  to  pay  something  like  $1,000  an 
acre  to  these  allotment  holders  who 
get  this  Government  bonanza.  The 
crocodile  tears  for  the  poor  farmers- 
there  are  allotment  holders  who  con- 
trol this  whole  program. 

With  respect  to  who  gets  the  differ- 
ence, what  is  it  about  an  allotment 
holder  who  does  not  farm  that  is  more 
worthy  of  this  benefit  than  is  the  U.S. 
public?  If  you  are  concerned  about  the 
prices  and  do  not  want  to  encourage 
anyone  to  smoke,  then  fine,  put  in  a 
tax,  if  you  wish,  which  the  President  is 
going  to  do  anyway,  and  then  every- 
body can  benefit  from  that. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  will  not  object,  but  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  just  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  there  have  been  two 
speakers  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  the  gentleman  and  one 
other  speaker,  and  there  have  been 
several  speakers  who  have  taken  the 
floor  and  asked  for  additional  time  to 
speak  against  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  in  fairness  to  the  colloquy.  I 
would  hope  that  there  is  no  action 
taken  on  the  part  of  the  chairman  to 
limit  the  debate,  because  we  want  to 
have  a  full  and  accurate  debate,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  us  who  do  not 
serve  on  the  committee  who  have  been 
unable  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

If  I  could  just  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  on  his  point,  I  do  not 
know  the  arguments  about  whether 
this  is  going  to  hurt  the  small  farmer 
or  help  the  small  farmer,  or  what  it  is 
going  to  do.  All  I  am  saying  is,  from  a 
public  policy  standpoint,  if  this  thing 
costs  nothing  to  the  taxpayer,  or  virtu- 
ally nothing  to  the  taxpayer,  and  if  by 
passing  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  we  are  not  saving  the 
taxpayer  any  money,  and  we  are  low- 
ering the  price  of  tobacco  and  thereby 


encouraging  smoking,  I  do  not  under- 
stand from  a  public  policy  standpoint 
what  the  sense  of  this  is. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

In  talking  about  costing  the  taxpay- 
er, it  costs  the  American  economy,  and 
that  affects  all  taxpayers. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  do  not  understand  how 
the 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Because  we  have 
priced  ourselves  out  of  the  market. 
And  Senator  Hatfield  pointed  out 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  controls 
the  time.  The  gentleman  continues  to 
have  time,  and  he  controls  it. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick).  She  asked  two 
questions.  I  think  I  can  give  the  gen- 
tlewoman a  partial  answer. 

First,  why  does  not  the  farmer  go  to 
the  bank  and  borrow  his  money?  I  was 
a  tobacco  farmer  before  the  program 
went  into  effect.  The  banks  were  re- 
luctant to  make  the  loans,  because  it  is 
such  a  hazardous  operation.  Growing 
tobacco  is  a  risky  business.  Allotments 
have  increased  land  values  substantial- 
ly making  loans  more  attractive. 

The  gentlewoman  raised  the  ques- 
tion about  the  effect  on  interest  rates. 
If  we  had  to  go  into  the  money  market 
and  borrow  $80  billion  which  we  would 
not  have  except  for  tobacco  taxes, 
that  would  have  a  very  adverse  impact 
on  interest  rates. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  respond 
to  a  couple  of  points  just  made.  First, 
one  on  the  question  of  exports,  as  I 
recall,  our  favorable  balance  of  trade 
in  tobacco  last  year  was  about  $2  bil- 
lion. We  exported  about  $2.4  billion 
worth  of  tobacco  and  imported  about 
$400  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Aspin)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Neal  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aspin  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
wanted  to  make  a  comment  about  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  this  pro- 
gram benefits  small  family  farmers. 
This  program  is  put  to  a  vote  of  grow- 
ers and  allotment  holders  periodically. 
The  last  time  the  vote  was  taken,  97 
percent  of  the  people  involved  in  the 
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program  voted  for  it.  Now.  these  are 
the  people  directly  involved  in  the  to- 
bacco program,  the  allotment  holders 
and  the  farmers,  and  if  they  did  not 
think  it  would  benefit  them,  they  cer- 
tainly would  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  he  is  confusing  allot- 
ment holders  and  the  farmer.  Any  al- 
lotment holder  who  voted  against  this 
would  be  insane.  Do  not  confuse  him 
with  the  farmer.  He  does  not  have 
standing  to  vote.  I  have  never  heard  of 
anybody  who  receives  an  unearned  bo- 
nanza from  the  Federal  Government 
who  does  not  want  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  NEAL.  The  gentleman  is  mistak- 
en. Lessees  vote  also.  It  is  not  just  the 
allotment  holders  who  vote.  So  every- 
one who  is  involved  in  this  program,  in 
the  growing  of  tobacco,  the  small 
family  farmers,  vote  for  it. 

One  other  point,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  here  several  times  that  this  is  not 
a  perfect  free-market  operation,  and 
that  is  correct.  But  this  is  a  Govern- 
ment program  that  has  worked  for 
almost  50  years.  It  works  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  farmers,  the  tobacco  manu- 
facturers, the  American  public.  It  does 
not  cost  much  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  remind 
people  that  free  enterprise  has  pro- 
duced the  most  dynamic,  the  most  pro- 
ductive, the  freest  economy  in  the 
world.  But  it  is  not  perfect.  "There  are 
imperfections.  For  that  reason,  over 
time  we  have  tried  to  make  corrections 
in  that  system,  and  this  is  one  of  those 
adjustments  that  we  have  made  that 
has  worked.  It  has  worked  for  almost 
50  years.  There  is  very  little  cost.  In 
the  words  of  an  old  sage,  "It  ain't 
broke."  I  just  say,  "Since  it  ain't 
broke,  don't  fix  it."  Now  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  elaborate  further 
on  this  very  important  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  engaged  in 
debate  which  will  determine,  in  a  very 
real  way,  what  happens  to  several 
hundred  thousand  small  farmers  who 
have  earned  a  living— most  of  them  all 
of  their  adult  lives— in  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco. 

The  vote  we  are  about  to  take  also 
will  determine,  in  more  than  a  symbol- 
ic way.  whether  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  sympathetic  toward 
the  small,  family  farmer— or  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  this  way  of  life,  as  well  as 
this  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  to 
the  several  golden  calves  that  have 
been  paraded  before  us  during  these 
deliberations. 

I  do  not  rise  to  argue  the  smoking 
issue,  because  this  vote  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  people 
will  continue  to  use  tobacco.  Should 
the  amendment  before  us  pass,  it 
would  not  cause  one  fewer  plant  of  to- 
bacco to  be  grown,  or  one  less  person 
to  smoke. 

Nor  is  my  purpose  to  justify  a  sub- 
stantial Federal  outlay  to  support  the 
tobacco  program.  The  truth  of  that 


matter  is  well  established.  The  tobacco 
program  costs  the  Government  practi- 
cally nothing,  and  essentially  has  paid 
its  way  throughout  its  47-year  history. 

I  plead,  instead,  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  my  district,  my  State, 
and  the  other  regions  of  our  Nation 
which  since  colonial  days  have  de- 
pended on  tobacco  production  and 
manufacturing  as  the  backbone  of 
their  agricultural  economy.  More  espe- 
cially, I  argue  for  the  some  12,000 
people  in  my  congressional  district  and 
the  some  500.000  nationwide  who 
depend  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  to- 
bacco program  to  protect  their  ability 
to  earn  a  living. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  escape  the 
feeling  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  support  the  amendment  before 
us,  however  well  intentioned.  simply 
do  not  understand  what  the  tobacco 
program  is,  and  what  it  means  to  the 
people  who  grow  tobacco.  I  get  the 
uneasy  feeling  that  they  envision  an 
antebellum  scenario  of  land  barons 
using  underpaid  laborers  to  produce 
great  fields  of  golden  tobacco— which 
in  turn  is  converted  to  bales  of  dollars, 
with  excess  production  being  bought 
by  the  Government  and  stored  in 
great  warehouses  until  it  rots. 

That  is  not  the  way  tobacco  is 
grown,  nor  is  it  the  way  the  tobacco 
program  works.  The  typical  tobacco 
farmer  does  not  own  a  plantation,  does 
not  drive  a  Cadillac,  and  is  not  an 
overseer  of  an  army  of  field  hands.  In 
fact,  he  owns  less  than  50  acres  of 
cropland,  if  any  at  all,  and  hires  no 
labor  except  during  the  harvest 
season,  and  plants  from  3  to  6  acres  of 
tobacco. 

He  may  be  an  industrial  worker  who 
continues  to  live  on  the  farm  and  use 
family  labor  to  grow  a  small  crop  of 
tobacco  to  supplement  his  wages.  He 
may  he  a  lifelong  tobacco  farmer  who 
has  retired— or  a  widow  living  on  the 
small  farm  she  and  her  husband 
tilled— and  now  rents  the  tobacco  al- 
lotment to  provide  a  meager  supple- 
ment to  inadequate  social  security 
benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  some 
unfounded  arguments  here  about 
what  a  profitable  crop  tobacco  is.  and 
that  the  small  farmer  will  get  along  all 
right  if  his  allotment  is  taken  from 
him.  Comparisons  are  made  between 
the  per-acre  income  from  tobacco  and 
that  of  small  grain  or  other  crops,  the 
clear  inference  being  that  owning  a  to- 
bacco allotment  is  very  much  like 
owning  an  oil  well.  You  just  plant  or 
rent  the  allotment,  then  sit  back  and 
wait  for  the  profits  to  roll  in.  Well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  section  of  the 
flue-cured  tobacco  belt.  62  percent  of 
the  families  engaged  in  tobacco  farm- 
ing have  one  or  more  family  members 
working  at  another  job  to  make  ends 
meet.  Forty  percent, of  the  operators 
have  a  second  job.  as  do  32  percent  of 
the  wives  in  the  entire  flue-cured  area, 


27  percent  of  the  operators  have  less 
than  an  eighth  grade  education;  58 
percent,  less  than  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma. Thirty-seven  percent  are  older 
than  55  years,  and  12  percent  older 
than  65.  Eighty-one  percent  are  older 
than  35,  which  is  a  good  indication 
that  most  are  pretty  late  in  life  to  con- 
sider taking  up  another  occupation. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  a  great  many  of  my  people 
would  have  to  do  if  we  were  to  destroy 
the  tobacco  program.  Without  produc- 
tion controls.  I  am  convinced  there 
would  be  a  vast  overproduction  for  the 
first  few  years  after  the  controls  were 
removed.  Without  a  floor  on  prices, 
the  small  operators  would  be  forced, 
through  losses,  to  stop  production  and 
to  abandon  their  investment  in  land 
and  equipment. 

Others  have  pointed  out  that  a  to- 
bacco allotment  adds  to  land  value, 
both  for  tax  and  sale  purposes.  If  the 
producer  bought  the  land  on  which  he 
now  grows  tobacco,  he  paid  extra  for 
the  right  to  grow  tobacco.  If  he  inher- 
ited it.  his  forbears  paid  for  it  with  the 
backbreaking  toil  necessary  to  grow 
tobacco.  And  his  family  may  have 
been  engaged  in  that  occupation  since 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 

Moreover,  he  will  have  thousands  of 
dollars  invested  in  curing  bams  and 
machinery,  all  of  which  will  be  useless 
to  him  if  he  is  forced  out  of  produc- 
tion. 

It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  not  all 
tobacco  growers  are  landowners.  Many 
are  sharecroppers,  both  white  and 
black,  who  will  stand  to  lose  not  only 
their  annual  income,  but  the  very 
roofs  over  their  heads  if  the  tobacco 
program  is  abolished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another 
cause  for  which  I  plead,  and  it  has  to 
do  with  the  concern  our  great  Govern- 
ment has  had  historically  for  people 
who.  without  our  concern,  are  unrep- 
resented in  our  society. 

We  have,  in  our  free  market  and  free 
enterprise  system,  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic system  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
It  works  extremely  well  for  the  vast 
majority  of  all  Americans,  but  not 
quite  so  well  for  a  few.  I  think  we  have 
recognized,  over  the  200-plus  years  of 
our  history,  that  special  provisions 
should  be  made  for  those  who  "fall 
through  the  cracks"  of  our  economic 
system.  I  believe  all  farmers,  including 
tobacco  farmers,  fall  into  this  catego- 
ry, and  ever  since  the  1930's,  at  least, 
we  have  been  willing  to  make  these 
provisions  for  the  general  welfare  of 
our  Nation. 

We  are  now  being  told  by  this  ad- 
ministration that  the  free  market 
system  is  perfect  for  everyone,  and 
that  anything  it  cannot  do  is  not 
worth  being  done.  Government,  we  are 
being  led  to  l)elieve.  is  the  enemy,  not 
the  friend,  of  the  American  people- 
especially  when  it  seeks  to  provide  for 
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some  of  the  things  enumerated  in  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.   Chairman,   I   think   that   is   a 
shortsighted  view  of  our  own  history 
in  bad  policy  decisions  and  I 
thit  it  portends  a  meager  har- 
t  le  not  too  distant  future.  I 
n  )t  believe  it  is  right  to  say  to 
American  farmer,  inlcuding  the  to- 
far  mer,  that  he  must  farm  on  a 
sc^le,  or  get  out  of  the  farming 
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tobacco  is  produced 
the   120  counties  in   Ken- 
most  of  the  Members  and 
comjnittee  knows,  tobacco  is  pro- 
some  550,000  farms  by  about 
people.     Adoption     of     this 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
f -om  Ohio  would  simply  mean 
tobacco  would  then  be  produced 
backyard  and  on  the  top  of 
hilside.  There  would  be  no  con- 


a  controlled  program,   Mr. 
—acreage  and  poundage  con- 
farmer  votes  this  program; 
it  on  himself.  Then  the  pro- 
controlled  by  the  Department 
ure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
amendment  for  the  distin- 
jentleman  from  Ohio  to  offer, 
not  produce  a  stalk  of  tobacco 
They  do  not  produce  a 
tobacco  in  Franklin  County.  I 
little    bit    about    Franklin 
I  know  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
projduce  tobacco  in  the  district  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
In  the  State  of  Ohio 
projduce  tobacco  in  the  district  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Miller.  Those  two  gentle- 
are   very   much   con- 
a|>out  this  amendment. 

an  awfully  easy  amendment 
Gentleman  who  sits  here  on  my 
ir  troduce. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  remember  last  year 
when  we  had  Mount  Saint  Helens 
erupting,  causing  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  damage  to  the  State  of 
Washington  and  loss  of  lives.  The  gen- 
tleman from  the  State  of  Washington, 
together  with  our  other  friends  on  his 
side  and  our  side,  asked  us  for  some 
help.  We  had  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  pending.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  that  time.  The  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  Whitten,  held  that  bill 
up  for  several  days  until  we  could  get 
the  budget  estimates  for  the  Mount 
Saint  Helens  disaster  and  include  it  in 
that  appropriation  bill.  We  held  hear- 
ings. We  put  in  $784  million  to  help 
the  great  State  of  Washington.  We 
carried  that  bill  to  conference,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  in  the  conference  we 
found  we  made  a  mistake  in  the 
amount.  We  increased  that  amoiuit  to 
$952  million. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
damages  in  the  great  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  a  number  of  people  lost 
their  lives.  Not  a  stalk  of  tobacco  is 
produced  in  that  State.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Now,  what  about  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin? One  of  the  major  sponsors  is 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Not  a 
single  stalk  of  tobacco  is  produced  in 
that  district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress,  we  have  had 
matters  pertaining  to  New  York  City, 
pertaining  to  Chrysler,  pertaining  to 
low-income  fuel  legislation,  pertaining 
to  trade  adjustment  money.  The  mem- 
bers of  our  subcommittee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man wiU  tell  you  that  every  time  we 
marched  up  on  the  front  line  to  help 
these  people.  That  is  the  kind  of  a 
country  I  want  to  live  in.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Certainly  we  could  not  let  New  York 
City,  one  of  the  great  cities  in  the 
world  to  go  under.  Under  no  circum- 
stances would  I  cast  a  vote  and  say  to 
the  Members  of  this  committee.  "This 
does  not  help  my  hometown  of  Bowl- 
ing Green  even  if  it  might  save  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  live  in  that  kind 
of  a  country.  We  need  help  in  the 
States  that  produce  tobacco. 

Certainly  it  is  an  easy  amendment 
for  the  three  gentleman  to  offer. 

We  need  help,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
ask  all  of  our  friends  to  help  us  defeat 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Phillip  Burton). 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks, and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 


I  think  it  very  useful  for  all  of  us  to 
be  reminded,  as  our  distinguished 
friend  has  reminded  us.  that  we  are  a 
great  and  diverse  country.  We  all.  on 
almost  any  given  issue,  represent  a  mi- 
nority of  the  national  populace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ihe  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher)  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  because,  first  of  all.  the 
only  people  being  recognized  in  this 
debate  are  those  who  do  not  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Secondly,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
helps  the  arguments  of  this  debate  to 
go  on  a  personal,  vindictive  attack. 

I  will  not  object  to  the  additional  5 
minutes,  but  I  would  hope  that  the  ad- 
ditional speakers  would  tone  their 
comments.  Each  of  us,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  has  a  right  and  responsibil- 
ity to  offer  amendments  that  offer  our 
best  judgment.  I,  for  one,  as  one 
Member  of  the  House,  resent  the  per- 
sonal attacks  that  were  made  in  the 
last  speaker's  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Phillip  Burton)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  If  the  gen- 
tlemen will  yield  further,  this  is  a 
great  and  diverse  country.  Those  of  us 
from  the  urban  and  suburban  areas 
must  recognize  clearly  that  the  rural 
community  is  a  minority  of  the  nation- 
al American  community.  Some  4  per- 
cent or  so  of  our  people  produce  the 
food  and  fiber  that  gives  us,  as  a 
Nation,  not  only  that  which  we  place 
on  our  table,  but  it  helps  enormously 
in  terms  of  our  balance  of  trade  and 
balance  of  payments. 

I  think  it  very  ill  advised  that  my 
colleagues  from  the  urban  and  subur- 
ban areas  do  not  recognize  the  unal- 
terable historical  fact  that  every  de- 
pression this  country  has  ever  had  in- 
flicted upon  them  has  started  in  rural 
America.  This  farm  program  that  we 
have  and  this  tobacco  program  that 
we  have  is  good  for  rural  America;  it  is 
good  for  small  rural  farms.  We  ought 
to  recognize  that  reality. 

We  ought  to  reject  this  amendment 
and  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  tobacco 
issue  first  came  to  my  attention,  I  will 
be  quite  candid  with  you:  My  first  re- 
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action  was,  why  in  the  world  should  I 
support  that  kind  of  program  when 
there  are  some  who  favor  the  program 
who  voted  to  slice  housing  funds, 
CETA  funds,  education  funds,  who 
gleefully  supported  the  Gramm-Latta 
proposition,  which  I  think  was  a  disas- 
ter. 

The  gentleman's  remarks  really 
mirror  the  thinking  process  that  I 
went  through,  that  we  simply  cannot 
at  this  time  be  vindictive  nor  parochial 
in  our  thinking.  I  will  probably  get 
some  flak  for  voting  as  I  do  on  this 
particular  issue,  but  if  one  comes  into 
Congress,  one  is  going  to  learn  to  take 
some  flak. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  for  his  state- 
ment, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Phillip  Botitoh.  also. 

On  some  issues  we  simply  cannot  be 
parochial  nor  vindictive. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  were  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature,  I  would  probably 
vote  for  a  joint  resolution  supporting 
the  Shamansky  amendment.  But  I  am 
not  in  the  California  Legislature.  If 
this  amendment  had  come  up  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  I  would  probably 
have  voted  for  it.  But  9  months  in  the 
Congress  have  taught  me  a  lot  about 
the  economy  of  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

I  share  the  view  of  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell),  that  I,  too,  was  unhappy 
with  the  Gramm-Latta  vote  and  felt 
we  should  vote  against  all  the  regional 
interests  in  subsequent  matters.  But 
when  one  looks  at  the  economy  of  a 
country,  one  has  to  develop  a  different 
perspective  and  caimot  make  one's  de- 
termination on  parochial  interests. 

So  I  am  supporting  the  present  pro- 
gram and  opposing  this  amendment 
because  I  think  it  would  destroy  the 
economy  of  a  very  significant  part  of 
the  country. 

D  1245 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  admire 
the  gentleman  a  great  deal,  and  he  is 
in  fact  one  of  my  heroes  in  this  body, 
an  iron  man  of  this  institution.  I  rise 
only  to  defend  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
We  are  one  of  the  major  tobacco  grow- 
ing areas  in  the  country,  and  in  fact 
the  fastest  growing  type  of  chewing 
tobacco  is  produced  within  the  borders 
of  my  State. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
share  the  resjject  for  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kentucky  which  my 
other  colleague  just  mentioned.  I 
think  the  problem  that  a  lot  of  us 
have  with  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  principle  of  this  type 
of  a  program  that  allows  to  pass  on 
from  generation  to  generation  the 
right  for  a  certain  few,  select  families 
in  this  coimtry  to  produce  tobacco,  to 
own  allotments  and  quotas,  to  lease 
them  out.  to  take  in  tremendous  prices 
per  acre  of  land  based  on  the  allot- 
ments that  they  hold  for  the  use  of 
that  land  in  tobacco  production. 

I  really  do  not  care  whether  people 
smoke  or  not.  It  is  a  free  country;  we 
do  not  prohibit  it  in  this  country;  and 
they  can  make  that  choice,  but  I  do 
have  a  lot  of  problems  in  seeing  where 
tremendous  prices  per  acre  are  being 
paid  in  the  way  of  leases  or  rent  in 
order  to  have  that  privilege  to  grow.  I 
think  that  is  what  is  under  attack 
today. 

I  will  gladly  support  a  loan  program 
for  tobacco  production  based  on  a 
world  price,  in  recognition  of  the  cost 
of  production  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
in  this  country,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
can  continue  to  support  a  program  in 
Congress  after  Congress  that  is  far 
outdated  and  completely  out  of  sync 
with  the  system  of  agriculture  we  have 
in  this  country.  I  think  that  is  where 
we  differ  on  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Shamansky. 
my  colleague  from  Ohio,  for  his  clear 
and  lucid  statement  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  this  debate.  I  would  also  like  to 
indicate  that  we  have  been  subjected 
to  an  Orwellian  type  of  debate  in 
many  respects  since  then.  Some  of  the 
arguments  absolutely  defy  the  facts 
and  I  am  astonished  to  hear  them 
come  from  the  mouths  of  some  of  the 
same  people  who  have  been  the 
staunchest  free-market  proponents  in 
this  body.  We  have,  for  example,  been 
told  that  perhaps  this  tobacco  allot- 
ment support  system  is  a  substitute 
for  a  welfare  program  for  poor  blacks, 
and  I  think  anyone  that  knows  any- 
thing about  the  allotment  program 
understands  that  it  has  little  relation- 
ship to  poor  Southern  blacks. 

Incredulously,  we  have  also  been 
asked  to  believe  that  the  higher  tobac- 
co prices  will  somehow  reduce  smoking 
and  be  an  endorsement  of  a  better 
health  program  for  the  United  States. 
If  there  is  in  fact  any  correlation, 
which  I  seriously  doubt,  between  cost 
and  decreased  smoking  in  this  coun- 
try, then  I  recommend  excise  taxes, 
which  are  currently  under  consider- 
ation by  the  adminMration,  and  direct 
those  revenues  to  the  Treasury. 


But,  beyond  the  issues  of  the  debate 
which  have  been  raised  so  far— and 
they  have  been  diverse— I  simply  want 
to  point  out  a  couple  of  facts  that  I  be- 
lieve are  correct,  as  documented  and 
researched.  They  are  these: 

The  support  system  has  undermined 
the  ability  of  domestic  producers  to 
compete  with  cheaper  foreign  imports, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  imports 
have  increased  from  11  percent  to  30 
percent  in  the  last  16  years.  A  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  official  testi- 
fied earlier  this  year  before  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  and  pro- 
jected a  rapid  increase  in  loan  losses 
from  this  program.  The  prediction 
ranged  anywhere  from  $193  to  $273 
million  over  the  next  4  years.  Let  me 
repeat,  $193  to  $273  million  over  the 
next  4  years,  compared  to  the  number 
that  has  been  touted  today  of  $57  mil- 
lion in  the  last  45  years.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram that  is  too  expensive  under 
present  economic  conditions  for  the 
taxpayers  to  continue  to  support. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  Is  not 
to  implement  import  restriction,  as 
some  have  suggested,  but  to  eliminate 
this  costly  price  support  system  that 
has  outlasted  its  usefulness. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  discuss  a 
little  bit  about  the  health  concerns 
and  the  relationship  to  dollars  and 
cents.  The  facts  are  that  it  will  cost 
the  Federal  Government  $15  million 
to  administer  this  program  in  1981.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Government, 
through  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  in  1981  will 
spend  approximately  $40.4  million  for 
research  and  educational  activities  re- 
lated to  smoking's  impact  on  health, 
including  an  antismoking  campaign.  It 
is  indeed  ironic— it  is  absolutely 
dumb— to  be  spending  more  money  to 
promote  the  tobacco  industry  even 
while  the  Government,  through  other 
arms,  is  officially  committed  to  spend- 
ing millions  on  an  antismoking  cam- 
paign. It  may  not  bother  the  people  in 
this  body,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  it 
bothers  the  people  in  the  country  at 
large  that  we  are  being  asked  today  to 
spend  money  on  an  antismoking  cam- 
paign, while  continuing  to  endure 
large  costs  to  the  Government 
through  the  allotment  program  over 
the  years  at  an  increasing  rate  for  a 
product  that  is  a  proven  health  im- 
pediment, while  at  the  same  time  this 
body  last  week  voted  against  a  sugar 
program  and  a  peanut  program,  and 
none  of  these  rationalizations  were 
raised  against  those  products  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment in  reference  to  what  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  said 
in  reference  to  the  Chair's  recognition 
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of  Members  seeking  to  speak  on  this 
amendment.  I  believe  all  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  today  know  that  the  Chair- 
man of  oujr  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Matthew  McHugh  of  the  State  of 
New  York  has  been  very  fair  and  has 
recognizee  as  best  as  he  could  those 
who  have  sought  recognition.  He.  of 
course,  has  recognized  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  the  gentlelady  from  New  Jersey, 
the  gentle  uan  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
others  w^  o  have  spoken  in  favor  of 
the  amenc  ment. 

Mr.  ED<  rAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemar  yield? 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  EDOAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliink 
the  gentleman  has  to  be  corrected. 
The  gentleman  in  the  chair  did  not 
recognize  those  persons.  We  have 
gotten  r«  cognition  through  asking 
those  pec  pie  in  the  well  to  yield. 
There  ha' e  only  been  three  speakers 
who  have  received  a  total  of  about  15 
minutes  to  point  their  case  on  this 
issue.  I  tl  ink  the  gentleman  makes  a 
good  poin  ,  the  gentleman  in  the  chair 
has  condi  cted  himself  very  well,  and 
he  has  gritat  respect  for  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  is  selecting  people  to 
speak  by  membership  on  committee, 
by  seniority,  by  recognizing  a  balance 
between  b  Dth  sides,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  can  make  a  clear  argu- 
ment thai  all  the  points  on  the  issue 
in  suppor  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment havK  clearly  been  heard  by  per- 
sons recoirnized  by  the  gentleman  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  HU  3BARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  w(  uld  say  also  that  the  Chair 
has  been  most  fair  in  recognizing 
people  who  have  sought  to  speak  in 
favor  of  ;he  amendment.  There  are 
few  of  th;m,  and  I  do  remember  the 
gentlemai  from  Columbus,  Ohio, 
spoke  for  17  minutes  with  eloquence  in 
presenting  his  amendment  at  the  be- 
ginning ol  the  alloted  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  1933  over  $5  bil- 
lion has  been  loaned  by  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Ilorporation  to  tobacco  grow- 
ers. Yet.  during  that  48-year  period, 
only  $56.  f  million  has  been  charged 
off.  Furtl  ermore,  nearly  $7  billion  is 
returned  to  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  trea  juries  each  year  in  the  form 
of  tax  rev  mues  from  tobacco  sales. 

The  price  support  program  for  to- 
bacco is  of  primary  importance  to  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Lexi  ngton,  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  the 
gentleman  irom  Bowling  Green,  Mr. 
Natcher.  I  represent  in  western  Ken- 
tucky apsroximately  48.000  tobacco 
farmers,  with  34,000  burley  tobacco 
producers,  8,750  air-cured  tobacco 
growers,  i  nd  6.125  Pire-Cured  tobacco 
growers.  The  district  I  represent  in 
Kentucky  is  the  Nation's  sixth  largest 
producer  )f  burley  tobacco. 

Many  o  these  western  Kentucky  to- 
bacco farmers  are  already  poor  and 


needy.  I  would  say  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Roukema), 
who  was  making  reference  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitch- 
ell), that  thousands  of  the  tobacco 
farmers  I  represent  are  hard-working 
black  citizens  who  are  anxious  about 
the  future  of  the  tobawico  program.  I 
would  mention  that  these  are  South- 
em  blacks. 

The  loans  advanced  to  the  farmers 
permit  them  to  finance  their  crop. 
The  principal  is  paid  back  with  inter- 
est. The  cost  to  the  Government  is 
minimal,  if  anything. 

Mr.  Chairman,  consequently  the  ar- 
guments that  the  program  costs  the 
Government  too  much  money  are  not 
valid,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
tax  revenues— $7  billion  annually— 
that  tobacco  brings  in. 

Lastly  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  are  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  actually  enjoy  smok- 
ing. We  have  heard  from  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  boasted  about  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  smoke.  There  are 
mauiy  Members  of  Congress  who  enjoy 
smoking.  I  think  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey,  who  enjoys  her  pipe. 
I  think  of  our  Speaker,  who  enjoys  his 
cigar;  and  many  of  us  in  Congress  who 
enjoy  smoking  cigarettes. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the  gentle- 
man's statement  and  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
close  by  asking  my  colleagues  to  think 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  tobacco 
farmers  who  do  strongly  oppose  this 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  continue  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  is  the 
request  that  the  gentleman  made? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  requested  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  there 
any  disposition  upon  the  the  part  of 
the  leadership  to  limit  the  debate? 
Can  the  Chair  inquire  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  leadership  to  limit  debate? 


Mr.  ROSE.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  I  have  no  intention  to  request  to 
limit  debate,  but  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  let  us  conclude  this  as 
quickly  as  we  can  and  get  on  with  the 
further  business  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Edgar)  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
been  an  interesting  debate.  To  hear 
the  comments,  particularly  from  those 
who  support  the  tobacco  issue  and 
oppose  the  gentleman's  amendment 
has  been  enlightening.  Let  me  first 
make  a  point  about  the  personal  at- 
tacks we  have  heard  today.  One  of  the 
reasons  I  took  the  microphone  and  ob- 
jected strenuously  to  the  comments 
being  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  not  that  I  do  not  respect 
the  gentleman  very  much.  In  fact,  he 
is  one  of  my  heroes  in  the  House  as 
well.  But  it  reminded  me  of  the  time 
not  too  long  ago  when  I  offered  an 
aunendment  on  some  water  project 
issues,  and  Member  after  Member 
stood  up  and  said,  "What  right  do  you, 
a  Member  from  Pennsylvania,  have  to 
have  any  comment,  any  thoughts,  any 
views  about  the  Tombigbee  Waterway, 
the  central  Arizona  project,  the 
O'Neill  project,  the  Merimac  Dam  or 
any  other  dams  or  water  project." 

It  is  incumbent  upon  each  of  us  as 
Members  of  this  body  to  work  and 
vote  our  best  judgment,  and  to  come 
to  the  well  of  the  House  with  amend- 
ments that  we  have  researched  and 
that  we  understand.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  offering  his 
amendment.  I  commend  him  for  risk- 
ing himself,  and  even  if  there  is  not  a 
stalk  of  tobacco  grown  in  his  district, 
his  constituents,  like  mine,  have  to 
pay  the  cost  of  any  subsidy.  His 
constituents,  like  mine,  have  a  voice  in 
whether  or  not  a  tobacco  program  is 
plau;ed  within  Federal  policy. 

I  would  suggest  that  all  435  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  a  right  to  offer 
amendments. 

D  1300 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  point  I 
would  like  to  make  is  that  I  would  like 
to  see  some  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  particularly  those  to  my  left— 
those  who  were  very  strong  in  stand- 
ing up  and  saying  just  a  few  months 
ago,  "Let's  get  Government  off  our 
backs  and  out  of  our  pocketbooks," 
those  who  were  very  strong  in  their 
rhetoric  about  Government  controls, 
and  those  who  were  very  strong  in 
their  rhetoric  about  how  we  should 
not  have  Government  intervention  in 
so  many  of  the  programs  and  in  our 
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lives— address  this  issue.  Where  are 
those  Members  today?  Were  are  they 
in  taking  the  microphone  and  articu- 
lating their  position  on  this  issue? 

This  program  has  been  defended  as 
a  control,  it  has  been  defended  as  Gov- 
ernment intervention,  and  it  has  been 
developed  as  a  Government  subsidy. 
Many  of  those  issues  are  issues  which 
many  of  the  Members  have  objected 

to. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  will  not  yield  until  I 
have  finished  with  the  four  points  I 
would  like  to  make. 

So  the  point  is:  Where  are  those  ad- 
vocates of  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  today  when  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, even  if  it  is  small,  to  make  an 
impact  on  that  issue? 

Point  No.  3:  The  question  has  been 
raised  about  the  poor  small  farmers. 
Many  of  the  Members  have  said  that 
the  poor  small  farmers  are  going  to  be 
put  out  of  work  and  put  out  of  their 
farms,  and  that  this  highly  rich  cash 
crop  is  no  longer  going  to  be  available 
to  them. 

I  wonder  where  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers were  when  we  were  debating 
issues  for  the  small  child  who  was 
losing  his  or  her  health  care  progrtun 
that  was  critical,  or  for  the  mother  of 
a  small  child  who  no  longer  could 
place  that  child  in  a  day  care  center. 
Where  wais  their  compassion  when  the 
elderly  programs  were  being  laid  out 
for  destruction  within  this  body 
during  the  budget  discussion? 

I  am  concerned  about  the  small 
farmer,  too,  and  I  think  all  of  us 
throughout  the  Nation,  in  urban 
America,  rural  America,  auid  suburbaui 
America,  should  be  concerned  about 
the  small  farmer. 

Are  there  amy  funds  in  this  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  that  small  farmer 
some  research  and  technology  about 
how  he  can  move  from  tobacco  as  a 
crop  to  some  other  commodity?  Are 
there  any  programs  within  this  bill  to 
provide  that  small  farmer  the  oppor- 
tunity to  move  from  the  crop  of  tobac- 
co to  some  other  substance,  or  will  we 
in  fact  in  the  year  2000,  after  all  of  the 
studies  and  research  on  tobacco  have 
been  completed,  still  be  here  with 
some  type  of  Federal  involvement  in  a 
program  for  tobacco? 

I  think  that  there  are  issues  relating 
to  small  farmers  that  can  be  dealth 
with  adequately  if  we  use  our  creative 
skills. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make,  the 
bottom  line  of  this  discussion,  is  not 
the  personal  attacks,  it  is  not  who  is 
for  or  agaunst  the  allotment  program, 
and  it  is  not  the  question  of  the  small 
farmer.  I  think  the  bottom-line  ques- 
tion is  a  symbolic  one.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  program  costs  us  nothing, 
but  over  the  life  of  the  program  over 
$57  million  has  been  used.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  in  this  bill  there  is  only 


about  $79  million  of  outlays,  all  of 
which  will  be  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  with  an  $80  bil- 
lion deficit,  do  we  borrow  that  money 
for  this  program?  I  ask  my  colleagues, 
even  though  it  may  only  be  a  dime, 
one  thin  dime  of  expenditures  by  the 
Federal  Government,  can  we  in  good 
conscience  vote  to  support  a  program 
where  one  dime  is  used  to  support  to- 
bacco when  there  was  not  a  dime  of  re- 
duction for  some -of  the  pork-barrel 
projects  within  the  new  budget? 

Can  we  support  a  program  that 
spends  one  dime  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
when  we  have  reduced  the  funding  for 
caincer  research?  Can  we  in  fact  spend 
one  dime  of  the  Federal  Government's 
money  when  we  have  reduced  funds 
for  the  school  lunch  program? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Can  we  in  fact  spend 
one  dime  of  Federal  subsidy  when  we 
have  reduced  scholarship  and  loan 
programs  to  educate  our  young 
people? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment. 

Can  we  in  fact  spend  one  dime  of 
Federal  money  when  we  have  reduced 
nutrition  programs  for  many  through- 
out our  Nation?  Cam  we  in  fact  spend 
one  dime  when  we  have  reduced  aissist- 
ance  to  families  of  low  income?  Can  we 
afford  in  this  time  of  austerity  to 
borrow  one  dime  and  create  additional 
dollars  in  the  Federal  deficit  for  a  pro- 
gram of  this  nature? 

I  think  this  is  a  symbolic  opportuni- 
ty for  us  as  a  Congress  to  stand  up  and 
say,  not  one  dime  to  the  tobawico  subsi- 
dy, the  tobacco  loam  program,  or  the 
administration  of  such  a  prograun. 

If  we  determine  as  a  Congress  that  a 
controlled  program  should  be  put  in 
place,  let  us  put  a  dime  of  tax  on  the 
sale  of  tobacco,  amd  let  us  use  the  reve- 
nues from  that  dime  to  pay  fully  for 
this  program,  if  that  is  in  fact  the 
nature  of  it. 

Under  the  present  lamguage  of  the 
bill,  we  are  going  to  spend  consider- 
able dimes  of  taxpayer's  money  to  pro- 
vide for  this  prograun.  I  think  it  is 
wrong,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  commit 
that  one  dime  to  it. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairmam,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Cau-olina. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  respectfully  point  out  to 
the  gentleman,  who  was  referring  to 
the  cost  of  the  programs  for  the  feed- 
ing of  children  and  senior  citizens  and 
for  cancer  research,  that  there  were 
many  of  us  who  stood  amd  were  count-, 
ed  to  keep  the  money  for  these  pro- 
gramis. 

I  think  the  gentlemam  points  with  a 
very  wide  brush.  I  ami  sure  that  mamy 


of  us  who  have  asked  for  support  for 
this  programi  aOso  stood  and  were 
counted  in  support  of  these  programs 
for  handicapped  children  amd  senior 
citizens  and  of  feeding  programs,  and 
so  forth,  amd  we  took  a  considerable 
amiount  of  heat  for  it.  So  I  wish  the 
gentlemam  would  not  paint  with  such 
a  wide  brush. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairmam,  let  me 
commend  the  gentlemam  from  North 
Cau-olina  (Mr.  Hefwer)  for  his  votes, 
and  I  will  admit  to  the  gentleman  that 
my  brush  was  a  bit  wide.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentlemam  that  I  respect 
his  ability  to  see  the  larger  picture. 

I  just  wish  that  some  of  the  gentle- 
man's colleagues  who  did  not  support 
that  wider  view  would  in  fact  have 
supported  him,  because  then  I  think  I 
might  feel  much  more  comfortable 
about  the  symbolic  dimes  that  awe 
going  to  be  spent  on  this  prograjn  if 
others  had  shown  the  same  courage. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlemam  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Shamansky). 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  point  was  made  that  not  one  stalk 
of  tobawsco  grows  in  my  district,  in 
Franklin,  Delaware,  and  Morrow 
Counties,  and  that  is  absolutely  true. 
One  reason  for  that  could  be  that  the 
law  prohibits  anybody  from  growing 
tobacco  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
mam for  yielding. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sha- 
mansky) for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  conclude  my 
comments,  let  me  just  summarize 
quickly.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  argu- 
ments on  this  bUl.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  far  more  symbolic  than  the 
issue  all  of  us  have  focused  on. 

I  commend  the  gentlemam  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Shamansky)  for  his  ability 
and  for  his  willingness  to  risk  himself. 
I  think  it  is  important  amd  incumbent 
upon  adl  of  us  ais  Members  of  Congress 
to  stamd  up  amd  anadyze  the  issue  amd 
vote  for  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  against  the  tobacco  programi. 

Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  want  to 
commend  amd  associate  myself  with 
the  words  of  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rose).  He 
has  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
spokesmen  for  tobacco  that  I  have 
heard,  amd  he  has  done  an  outstanding 
job. 

I  would  say  the  same  for  our  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentlemam  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Hopkins),  and  I  would 
say  the  same  for  our  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler).  as 
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well  as  f on  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  ^Mr.  Whitley),  the  gentle- 
man from  Korth  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones). 
who  serves  on  the  committee,  and  my 
friend,  thei  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
Is). 

jirman,  the  elimination  of 
CO  price  support  program 
(isastrous  for  the  southeast- 
em  United!  States,  and  I  rise  in  strong 
opposition  Ito  the  pending  amendment. 
The  tobiicco  program  has  two  parts. 
First,  it  i^  designed  to  control  the 
supply  of  tobacco  through  marketing 
quotas,  arid  second,  to  support  the 
price  of  iobacco  through  loans  to 
farmers.  The  marketing  quotas  -are 
mandatory  only  after  two-thirds  ap- 
proval by  t  Qbacco  farmers. 

If  tobacio  producers  vote  to  adopt 
marketing  quotas,  then  the  Govern- 
ment is  required  to  provide  price  sup- 
port. Conversely,  if  marketing  quotas 
are  not  approved  then  price  support  is 
provided.  There  are  no  direct 
Credit  Corporation  pay- 
rowers.  Rather,  CCC  loans 
ivailable  through  producer 
also  known  as  coopera- 
are  under  contract  with 
idle  all  operations  connect- 
ed with  making  loan  advances  to  pro- 
ducers, anWiging  for  receiving,  redry- 
ing,  packing,  storing,  and  eventually 
selling  the  tobacco  under  loan. 

After  th«  tobacco  is  sold  by  the  pro- 
ducer cooperative  or  association,  pro- 
sed to  reimburse  CCC,  with 
)r  its  loan  advances.  In  this 
should    be    noted     that 
the  tobacco  program  have 
een     directed     this     year 
ie  budget  resolution   with 
changes. 

First,  th^  interest  rate  paid  at  the 
time  of  r^mbursement  to  CCC  is  at 
the  cost  o^  money  to  the  Government, 
not  at  a  subsidized  rate.  Second,  all 
costs  in  r^ard  to  grading  of  tobacco 
will  now  b^  paid  by  producers,  and  will 
not  be  paid  for  by  the  Government. 

Since  1933,  CCC  has  loaned  about  $5 
billion  through  producer  associations. 
At  the  en^  of  fiscal  year  1980,  out- 
standing loans  total  $814.9  million. 

The  cumulative  loss  on  tobacco  loans 
from  1933  through  fiscal  year  1980 
$56,719  million.  The  cumu- 
icial  loss  on  the  tobacco 
represents  0.3  percent  of 
cumulative  loss  of  $19.1 
ill  commodity  loan  invento- 
|>ns.  The  supply  control  fea- 
tobacco  program  effective- 
ly helps  maintain  prices  above  the  sup- 
port level,] thus  minimizing  loan  char- 
geoffs  and  losses  for  CCC,  and  thus, 
saving  the  povemment  money. 

During  the  same  period  of  time, 
about  $134  billion  has  been  collected 
by  Federa  and  State  governments  in 
cigarette  ;xcise  taxes.  In  1979,  the 
Federal    Crovemment    received    more 
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bacco products,  while  State  treasiuies 
received  about  $3.7  billion. 

The  net  cost  of  the  tobacco  loan  pro- 
gram, over  the  entire  history  of  the 
program,  represents  about  the  same 
amount  of  mtmey  that  the  Federal 
Government  spends  every  45  minutes. 
Tobacco  is  very  important  to  the  Na- 
tion's international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  value  of  tobacco  and  to- 
bacco product  exports  in  1980  was 
about  $2.4  billion,  with  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  of  $1.9  billion. 

In  South  Carolina,  tobacco  provides 
jobs  for  over  27,000  people.  In  my  dis- 
trict alone,  in  addition  to  the  number 
of  farmers  who  depend  on  this  crop 
for  their  livelihood,  there  are  41  ware- 
houses. It  returns  over  $377  million  to 
the  economy  of  South  Carolina. 

Elimination  of  the  tobacco  program 
would  be  disastrous  in  economic  terms. 
Not  only  would  there  be  severe  disrup- 
tions in  the  banking  and  commercial 
systems  of  the  Southeast,  but  there 
would  also  be  a  very  severe  probability 
of  a  recession  in  tobacco  producing 
areas  of  the  country.  Allotments  are 
used  in  calculating  land  values,  and 
there  Is  little  doubt  that  land  values 
would  drop  severely  in  rural  areas.  De- 
faults on  loans  would  be  common- 
place. Bankruptcies,  which  are  already 
threatened  because  of  other  depressed 
prices  and  severe  farm  conditions, 
would  be  rampant.  Heavy  demands 
would  be  placed  on  Government  wel- 
fare programs.  The  burden  on  the 
economy  would  be  tremendous— in  the 
billions  of  dollars— and  the  costs  to  the 
taxpayers  outside  the  areas  would  be 
equally  harsh  and  long  term. 

Currently,  the  cost  of  the  program  Is 
minimal.  In  fiscal  year  1980,  the  costs 
were  broken  down  as  follows. 
[Dollars  in  millions] 
Activity:  1980 

Administration  of  price  support 

program $13.9 

Inspection  and  grading '  6.2 

Market  news  reporting 0.5 

Research  and  extension 8.1 

Miscellaneous 0.6 

>  Now  changed  and  cost  incurred  by  producers. 

The  program  insures  incomes  to 
farmers  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  support  their  families  on  the 
small  farms  they  own.  Their  land  is 
particularly  suited  to  grow  tobacco, 
not  other  crops.  The  program  also  in- 
sures that  the  supply  of  tobacco 
equals  the  consiunption,  thereby  pre- 
venting huge  surpluses  of  the  crop. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  small  farmer  that 
the  program  protects,  not  the  large 
farmer.  Large  corporate  farms  would 
benefit  from  a  loss  of  the  controls  de- 
bated today. 

A  vote  to  eliminate  the  tobacco  price 
support  program  is  a  vote  to  destroy 
the  family  farm  system  in  the  South- 
east—a vote  to  place  families  on  the 
tax-supported  welfare  system— a  vote 
to  deprive  people  of  the  lands  they 
own— and  a  vote  against  the  people 


who  work  so  hard,  so  hard,  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  American  con- 
sumer—the small  family  farmer. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  committee  position  on  tobacco, 
and  against  this  amendment. 

I  do  not  smoke.  I  am  from  Broolelyn, 
and,  we  do  not  grow  tobacco  there. 
However,  I  support  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram now  in  effect. 

I  would  hope  we  can  bring  this 
debate  to  a  quick  close  and  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  conunent  here  today  principal- 
ly involving  the  macroeconomics  of  to- 
bacco. I  have  heard  a  lot  about  mil- 
lions and  billions  and  things  like  that 
from  people  who,  I  dare  say,  would  not 
luiow  how  to  sucker,  much  less  prime, 
the  first  stalk  of  tobacco. 

D  1315 

Lacking  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  and  a 
degree  from  Harvard,  according  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  proud  pos- 
sessions of  the  sponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  am  going  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  the  economic  realities  of  what  a 
guarantee  of  a  certain  price  per  pound 
to  the  average  tobacco  farmer  means. 

Tobacco  is  a  unique  crop  among  the 
major  agricultural  commodities  of  this 
country  because  it  requires  an  invest- 
ment of  over  250  hours  of  time  before 
each  one  of  those  acres  of  tobacco  can 
be  brought  to  market.  This  is  an  in- 
vestment that  the  average  farmer 
cannot  get  someone  to  share  with  him. 
He  must  put  out  this  time  whether  his 
crop  is  destroyed  by  mold,  insects,  or 
hall.  He  must  make  this  investment, 
and  he  must  make  it  far  ahead  of  the 
time  at  which  he  will  know  what  that 
crop  is  going  to  bring  him  in  the 
nature  of  dollars.  In  an  acre  of  wheat 
there  are  approximately  26  man-hours 
of  labor. 

All  we  really  do  in  assuring  the  do- 
mestic farmers,  the  small  farmers  de- 
pendent on  the  sale  of  this  tobacco  for 
the  cash  to  pay  their  taxes  and  to  pro- 
vide things  that  they  cannot  provide 
themselves,  is  give  them  a  minimum 
wage  because  we  tell  them  In  advance 
that  when  they  Invest  this  250  or  300 
hours  of  time  that  they  are  going  to 
get  something  for  that  time.  I  wonder 
how  many  people  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
would  go  to  work  on  Monday  morning 
if  they  did  not  lindw  at  the  end  of  the 
week  how  much  they  were  going  to  be 
paid.  Yet,  that  is  precisely  the  position 
of  the  tobacco  farmer.  In  February 
when  he  starts  his  seed  beds,  long 
before  he  transplants  them  into  the 
fields,  he  does  not  know,  absent  this 
program,  if  he  will  receive  anything 
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for  his  labor.  All  this  program  does  is 
guarantee  that  we  will  buy  the  tobac- 
co. 

So  he  will  receive  something  for 
those  hours  of  back-breaking  labor. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  The  point  is 
that  every  farmer  in  Franklin,  Dela- 
ware, and  Morrow  Counties,  Ohio, 
does  exactly  the  same  thing,  but  does 
not  enjoy  the  same  privileges. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  I  can  get  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Ohio  to  un- 
derstand that  there  are  no  crops  re- 
quiring the  investment  of  250  to  300 
man-hours  per  acre  that  I  am  aware 
of,  other  than  hothouse  tomatoes. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  It  is  the  same 
principle.  Our  people  take  the  risk  and 
they  have  many  more  acres,  a  lot  more 
money  invested.  The  farmers  in  my 
district  invest  a  lot  more  money  than 
just  a  couple  of  hundred  hours.  They 
invest  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  My  colleague  from 
Ohio  is  right,  they  invest  money.  But 
we  do  not  have  guarantees  on  money 
In  this  country.  We  do  have  something 
called  a  minimum  wage  that  guaran- 
tees a  certain  amount  of  pay  per  each 
hour  expended,  that  is  what  this  pro- 
gram does  for  tobacco  farmers. 

In  essence,  this  program  guarantees 
the  farmers,  the  small  farmers  of  the 
South  and  the  Midwest,  a  minimum 
wage  for  their  time.  They  cannot 
invest  money  because  tobacco  is  not  a 
money-intensive  crop.  Tobacco  is  a 
labor-intensive  crop  requiring  the 
labor  and  services  of  the  farmers,  their 
wives,  and  their  families.  That  is  all 
we  arc  attempting  to  do.  to  guarantee 
them  a  minimum  wage.  FYom  this 
guarantee  there  springs  an  industry 
that  provides,  this  country  billions  in 
excise  taxes  and  exports,  and  most  Im- 
portantly gives  thousands  of  farmers  a 
way  to  earn  their  way. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  its  inception  in 
the  New  Deal,  the  tobacco  support 
system  has  been  notable  as  one  of  the 
most  efficient,  least  costly,  and  most 
effective  of  all  Government  programs. 
The  program  provides  a  means  of  sus- 
tenance for  thousands  of  small  farm- 
ers and  their  families  who  would  oth- 
erwise be  faced  with  spending  their 
lives  in  conditions  of  abject  poverty. 
Moreover,  it  more  than  pays  for  itself 
in  revenues  generated  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 


This  program  is  not  a  handout  to 
farmers.  Rather,  it  protects  them  from 
uncontrollable  nuu-ket  fluctuations 
and  Insures  that  they  will  not  be  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  with  agri- 
business in  terms  of  tobacco  produc- 
tion. The  income  of  these  farmers  is 
modest  and  they  are  not  living  off  the 
Government.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  tobacco  farmers  in  my  district  are 
honest  and  hardworking  people. 

To  abolish  the  tobacco  program 
would  be  to  turn  our  backs  on  family 
farmers.  In  past  years  we  have  acted 
in  ways  to  hurt  family  farms  and  the 
result  has  been  a  shrinking  farm  popu- 
lation and  fewer  acres  in  cultivation. 
We  cannot  repeat  this  mistake  with 
tobacco  farmers. 

I  strongly  support  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram as  one  that  makes  good  sense 
from  both  a  public  welfare  and  budg- 
etary point  of  view.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  vari- 
ety of  different  points  of  view  being 
raised  today  but  what  I  would  like  to 
focus  on  at  this  moment  is  a  call  to 
reason  and  a  call  to  commonsense. 

We  have  discussed  economics.  We 
have  discussed  the  potential  job  and 
employment  harm  that  we  may  cause 
as  a  result  of  passing  this  amendment. 

But  I  think  it  is  critically  important 
to  ask  why  do  tobacco  subsidies  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  Immunity  when  other 
Federal  programs  are  being  cut.  There 
is  no  question  In  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  that  it  is  totally  and 
completely  inconsistent  for  one  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  support  the  growth 
and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  while 
other  Government  agencies  or  pro- 
grams pay  for  the  deleterious  health 
effects  sustained  by  the  smoker. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  provide  a  few  facts 
and  statistics  related  to  health.  In  any 
American  poll  when  people  are  asked 
what  do  they  value  most,  one  would 
think  that  jobs  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
list.  However,  human  health  is  the 
first  and  foremost  priority  of  all 
people. 

So  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  statis- 
tics. If  one  were  to  recognize  that 
every  2  minutes  a  death  is  caused  as  a 
result  of  Ixmg  cancer,  and  that  there 
are  an  estimated  250,000  deaths  yearly 
as  a  result  of  lung  cancer,  the  econom- 
ic toll  for  illness  and  death  from  tobac- 
co-related causes  is  estimated  at  $18 
billion  yearly.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  had 
access  to  that  $18  billion  we  would  be 
much  closer  toward  balancing  our 
budget  in  1982. 

Smoking  also  makes  the  chances  of 
lung  cancer  two  and  a  half  to  five 
times  more  likely  and  it  also  makes 
the  chances  of  heart  attack  twice  as 
likely.  As  someone  who  runs  over  here 


periodically  to  vote,  I  have  great  con- 
cern for  my  colleagues  who  are  huff- 
ing and  puffing  as  the  result  of  these 
deleterious  health  effects. 

I  think  I  should  also  mention  that 
the  American  Medical  Association  has 
taken  a  very  strong  position  and  they 
urge  a  halt  to  the  tobacco  subsidy  pro- 
gram. 

Also,  there  are  more  taxpayers,  and 
since  we  seem  to  focus  on  the  concerns 
of  taxpayers  in  this  fiscally  conserva- 
tive year,  there  are  more  taxpayers 
who  are  nonsmokers  than  vice-versa.  I 
believe  that  they  should  not  be  forced 
to  subsidize  an  industry  causing  the 
above  problems  to  the  tune  of  $30  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Once  again,  as  legislators.  I  feel  it  is 
important  for  us  to  remain  consistent 
and  not  allow  one  government  agency 
to  cause  harm  and  another  govern- 
ment agency  to  attempt  to  mitigate 
that  harm. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  my 
colleague     from     Ohio     (Mr.     Sha- 

MANSKY). 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
this  program  throughout  its  history 
has  only  cost  $56  million.  That  has  to 
be  the  biggest  myth  in  the  world,  be- 
cause if  that  were  true  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  any  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Virginia  to  point  out 
how  the  law  has  been  changed  to  re- 
flect the  huge  amount  of  sut>sidy  on 
the  loan  program  that  the  Treasury 
was  absorbing.  Over  the  history  of  this 
program  it  has  not  cost  a  mere  $56 
million.  But  I  think  one  can  say  and 
properly  so  it  has  cost  between  $600 
and  $850  million.  Otherwise  there  was 
no  reason  to  make  that  change. 

The  only  reason  that  law  was 
changed  with  respect  to  the  subsidy 
on  the  interest  rate  was  because  no 
one  would  admit  it  was  there,  and  it 
was  exposed.  So  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  lends  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  Treasury  borrows,  and 
that  is  where  we  get  close  to  $1  billion 
over  there. 

With  respect  to  this  business  of  it  is 
not  costing  us  anything,  our  economy 
is  losing  exports  of  about  $4  billion  if 
we  go  from  60  percent  of  the  market 
down  to  28  percent  overseas.  That  is  a 
lot  of  money  to  this  country  and  we 
are  giving  that  away. 

We  have  layered  in  as  an  unneces- 
sary cost  about  $1,000  an  acre.  We 
cannot  get  away  from  the  figures  that 
there  are  only  30.000  farmers  of  tobac- 
co growers,  in  North  Carolina,  but 
115.000  allotment  holders.  They  are 
the  ones  that  get  the  cream  of  this, 
and  I  can  understand  why  the  gentle- 
men from  North  Carolina  are  so  anx- 
ious. Would  that  Ohio  had  such  a  bo- 
nanza unearned. 
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KDOLIETTA.    Mr.    Chairman, 
gentlewoman  yield? 
ijCHNEIDER.   I   yield   to  the 
from  Pennsylvania. 
PpGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  of  the  amendment, 
^ood  and  Agriculture  Act  re- 
microcosm    the   administra- 
infeensitivity  to  economically  dis- 
1  States  and  the  people  who  live 
On  the  one  hand,  it  reduces 
benefits  by  $1  billion.  On 
it  continues  the  loan  price 
system  for  tobacco,  a  product 
by   the   American   Medical 
and  the  Surgeon  General 
to  the  public  health. 
C^iairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
tobacco  subsidies  with  pro- 
afready  slashed  in  the  Federal 
Consider,    for    example,    the 
velopment  action  grant  pro- 
dieply  cut  in  the  Reconciliation 
proposed  for  extinction  in  the 
s    proposed    new    round    of 
Pennsylvania,  we  need  invest- 
jobs.  That  is  precisely  the 
UDAG  has  served  so  well,  in- 
only  $1.9  billion  to  create  $11.6 
in    private    investment    and 
adding  460,000  jobs.  In  Penn- 
alone,  $109.5  million  in  action 
f^oduced  five  times  that  much 
investment    and    created 
dermanent,  useful  jobs  in  our 
economy.   UDAG  was  a  wise 
e    expenditure    of   the 
r^oney.  Can  an  administration 
the  elimination  of  UDAG 
the    continuation    of    tobacco 


C  lairman,  I  believe  the  people 
Penijsylvania  have  already  made 
for  the  President's  economic 
and  they  are  being  asked  to 
mbre.  The  new  round  of  budget 
would  slash   $440   million   from 
hpusing.  $475  million  from  Fed- 
to  help  the  elderly  and  poor 
winter  fuel  bills,  $548  million 
sharing,    $475    million 
transit,  $362  million  from 
over  $1   billion  from  educa- 
million  from  student  loans, 
from    nutritional    pro- 
infants, 
cuts  are  going  to  affect  every 
Chairman,  but  they  will  do 
damage   in   regions   where 
unemployment,  abandoned  facto- 
lagging     investment    have 
(»ur  States  of  the  fiscal  capac- 
the  vacuum  created  by  this 


rt  venue 
miiss 


$3' 3 
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I  firmly  believe  that  every  State 
should  shoulder  an  equal  burden  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget.  The 
people  of  Pennsylvtinia  have  already 
made  sacrifices  and  they  are  willing  to 
do  so— if  they  are  convinced  that  every 
other  American  is  asked  to  sacrifice 
along  with  them.  That  is  why  we  find 
the  tobacco  allotment  and  loan  price 
support  system  so  objectionable. 
When  infants  are  losing  Federal  aid 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  diet, 
when  cities  are  losing  Federal  aid  to 
provide  decent  public  transportation, 
when  the  elderly  are  losing  Federal 
aid  to  keep  their  homes  warm  during 
the  winter,  what  possible  justification 
can  remain  for  tobacco  subsidies? 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
is  none,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  the  Petri 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  and  would  like  to  adopt  as 
my  reasons  those  which  have  so  elo- 
quently been  stated  by  many  of  the 
persons  who  have  been  in  this  well  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  touch  on  just  one 
other  aspect  of  this  matter,  and  that  is 
as  a  member  of  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Congressional  Coalition  I  want  to 
inform  the  membership  that  the  coali- 
tion has  no  official  position  or  unoffi- 
cial position  in  cormection  with  this 
amendment.  Some  of  my  good  friends 
in  the  coalition  utilize  the  rules  of  the 
coalition  to  advise  members  of  the  coa- 
lition that  they,  on  stationery  of  the 
coalition,  that  they  were  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  I  want  to  advise  the 
membership  that  the  rules  of  the  coa- 
lition permit  that  kind  of  communica- 
tion. It  is  not  an  official  position. 
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There  is  no  official  position.  And 
each  member  of  the  coalition,  of 
course,  will  be  voting  his  or  her  indi- 
vidual conscience.  As  a  member  of  the 
coalition,  I  am  very  pleased  to  oppose 
this  amendment  and  urge  its  rejection 
by  the  House. 

I  extend  my  thanks  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
basic  economic  life  of  North  Carolina 
and  many  other  States  is  built  upon 
tobacco,   and   tobacco   production   by 


small  farmers  will  no  longer  t>e  possi- 
ble if  the  tobacco  program  Is  gutted 
today,  or  if  the  tobacco  program  is 
killed.  The  results  of  either  would  be 
economic  disaster.  Since  I  have  been 
calling  and  talking  to  many  of  you  for 
the  past  3  weeks,  explaining  the  tobac- 
co program  and  expressing  the  hope 
that  you  will  oppose  this  attempted 
destruction  of  that  program,  I  hesitate 
to  take  the  time  to  add  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  about  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  come  from  a  heavy  flue- 
cured  tobacco  growing  district  and  I 
feel  that  many  points  need  to  be 
made. 

Let  me  therefore  summarize  what 
would  happen  if  there  were  no  tobacco 
program  next  year.  I  do  this  because 
so  many  members  do  not  seem  to  ap- 
preciate the  consequences  of  adopting 
this  amendment. 

Without  the  tobacco  program,  the 
money  tap  will  be  cut  off  the  day  the 
bill  becomes  a  statute. 

Immediately  there  will  be  no  money 
to  pay  debts  or  buy  the  necessities  of 
farming. 

The  wheels  of  commerce  will  grind 
to  a  halt.  Businesses  will  collapse  in 
domino-fashion.  The  small  towns  of 
North  Carolina  will  dry  up  and 
become  ghost  towns. 

Tractors  made  in  congressional  dis- 
tricts far  from  tobaccoland  will  not  be 
bought. 

In  fact,  tractors  and  other  farm  ma- 
chinery and  many  other  things  al- 
ready bought  will  not  be  paid  for— can 
never  be  paid  for. 

Loans  of  every  kind  will  receive  no 
more  payments  from  tobaccoland. 
There  will  be  no  more  money  with 
which  to  do  so. 

Remember,  agricultural  areas  are 
generally  extremely  credit  worthy,  but 
capital-short.  They  must  import  the 
capital  needed  to  create  and  operate 
businesses  of  every  kind,  including  the 
business  of  agriculture. 

Money  for  farm  and  farm-area  lend- 
ing is  raised  on  the  national  money 
market  and  imported. 

Farra/farm-area  defaults  will  hurt 
the  whole  U.S.  economy— it  is  inevita- 
ble. 

So  many  tobacco  farmers  will  be 
bankrupt  and  unable  to  repay  off  im- 
ported loans  that  it  will  be  the 
"Grapes  of  Wrath"  again. 

Grass  will  grow  in  the  streets  of 
Smalltown,  Tobaccoland,  U.S.A.,  as  it 
did  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States  got  a  New  Deal  in  the  1930's— a 
New  Deal  which  had  at  its  heart  the 
farm  programs  the  Congress  enacted 
into  law  during  the  early  thirties. 

Government  deregulation  seems  to 
be  the  label  attached  to  everyone's  pri- 
vate cause,  public  cause,  or  legislative 
proposal.  If  it  is  labeled  deregulation 
then  it  is  supposed  to  have  sanctity 
from  criticism  or  even  objective  exami- 
nation. Simply  label  your  bill  as  de- 
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regulation  and  everyone  in  the  Con- 
gress is  expected  to  be  an  enthusiastic 
supporter.  The  alternative  may  by  po- 
litical suicide. 

The  latest  on  the  bandwagon  of  de- 
regulation is  the  Tobacco  Deregula- 
tion Act  of  1981.  Behind  this  appeal- 
ing if  not  seductive  title  is  a  bill  which 
will  destroy  the  livelihood  of  thou- 
sands of  small  family  tobacco  farms 
and  ruin  many  rural  communities  all 
across  the  South. 

Under  the  guise  of  fostering  free  en- 
terprise, the  so-called  Tobacco  Deregu- 
lation Act  would  not  only  bankrupt 
tens  of  thousands  of  small  farmers 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses; but  it  would  also  decimate 
thousands  of  communities  throughout 
the  tobacco-growing  regions  of  Amer- 
ica. And  the  ramifications  of  this  dis- 
astrous legislation  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  Nation  as  farm  equip- 
ment would  go  unbought  and  much  of 
the  tax  base  would  crumble. 

Indeed,  this  legislation  fails  to  take 
into  account  the  reasons  why  the  to- 
bacco program  was  created  and  has 
been  maintained  for  over  40  years.  In 
fact,  this  legislation  ignores  the  funda- 
mentals and  long  history  of  Govern- 
ment assistance  and  support  to  all  of 
agriculture. 

Government  support  of  agriculture 
has  been  an  investment  which  has 
paid  off  handsomely.  Commodity  pro- 
grams are  essential  to  agriculture  in 
this  country,  and  they  provide  stabili- 
ty which  is  needed  to  insure  plentiful 
supplies  of  agriculture  products.  The 
success  of  America's  agriculture  is  the 
envy  of  the  world— a  success  which 
has  given  America's  consumers  the 
greatest  variety  and  lowest  food  prices 
of  any  nation  on  Earth.  In  addition, 
Americas  agricultural  exports  exceed 
those  of  any  other  country  and  provid- 
ed this  Nation  with  $24  billion  in  for- 
eign exchange  in  1980.  Tobacco  con- 
tributed $1  billion  to  this  agricultural 
trade  surplus. 

Eliminating  the  tobacco  program 
does  not  mean  that  tobacco  produc- 
tion would  stop,  or  that  more  people 
will  quit  smoking.  Not  at  all.  But  the 
market  price  for  tobacco  would  be  un- 
stable. Production  and  prices  would 
fluctuate  widely  and,  in  response  to 
the  price  fluctuations,  resources  would 
be  continuously  moving  into  and  out 
of  tobacco  production.  It  is  this  con- 
stant shifting  of  resources  which 
would  be  costly  and  wasteful  for  the 
Nation. 

The  free  market  is  a  theoretical 
model  which  is  worthy  of  practical  ap- 
plication because  it  generally  achieves 
efficiency  in  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources and  the  distribution  of  prod- 
ucts. Efficiency  is  desirable,  and  in  a 
world  of  scarcity,  which  seems  increas- 
ingly to  be  the  case,  it  becomes  essen- 
tial. So,  it  is  economic  efficiency  that 
we  are  all  after.  I  abhor  wasting  re- 
sources as  much  as  any  of  the  rest  of 


you  here  debating  economic  policy. 
But  what  is  often  overlooked  by  the 
textbook  practitioners  of  market  eco- 
nomics is  the  fact  that  the  real  world 
does  not  fit  the  textbook  model. 

There  are  circumstances  when  the 
rigid  application  of  the  free  market  is 
inefficient.  There  are  situations  when 
some  degree  of  Government  interven- 
tion is  beneficial.  Tobacco  production 
and  marketing  is  one  case  in  point 
where  a  limited  Government  involv- 
ment  is  necessary  for  reasons  of  eco- 
nomic efficiency.  The  Government  is 
the  essential  ingredient  in  creating 
stability  in  an  otherwise  unstable  in- 
dustry. 

The  tobacco  program  stabilizes  to- 
bacco production  and  thus  tobacco 
prices  by  restricting  harvested  acreage 
and  marketing  to  a  level  just  sufficient 
to  meet  domestic  and  foreign  demand. 
This  is  accomplished  through  a  system 
of  allotments  and  quotas.  Allotments 
and  quotas  are  only  implemented  if 
approved  on  3-year  intervals  by  the  to- 
bacco producers.  The  Government  is 
not  forcing  controls  on  the  producers. 
It  is  the  producers  who  seek  Federal 
assistance  to  equitably  limit  produc- 
tion and  thus  avoid  creating  surpluses. 
They  voted  the  program  in  and  they 
can  vote  it  out. 

The  allotments  and  quotas  help  to 
balance  the  supply  of  tobacco  with 
market  demand.  Achieving  an  equilib- 
rium between  supply  and  demand  is 
exactly  what  a  market  economy  is  all 
about.  What  the  tobacco  program  does 
is  stabilize  production,  at  a  level  con- 
sistent with  demand.  This  does  not  dis- 
tort the  market,  it  stabilizes  the 
market. 

The  demand  for  tobacco  is  not  very 
responsive  to  prices.  Changes  in  price 
have  very  little  effect  on  consumption. 
So  in  years  when  there  is  excess  of 
production  it  takes  a  drastic  price  drop 
to  clear  the  market  of  the  surplus. 
Conversely,  when  there  is  a  supply 
shortage  the  price  shoots  up  because 
consumers  still  want  the  normal  quan- 
tity. 

Wide  price  swings  are  costly  to  socie- 
ty, particularly  on  the  production  side 
because  prices  direct  the  allocation  of 
production  resources.  When  prices 
drop,  land,  labor,  capital,  and  manage- 
ment are  shifted  out  of  tobacco.  When 
prices  rise,  land,  labor,  capital,  and 
management  are  shifted  back  into  to- 
bacco production.  Such  resource  ad- 
justments are  costly.  By  stabilizing 
production  the  costly  business  of  shift- 
ing resources  in  and  out  of  tobacco 
production  can  be  avoided. 

Most  other  agricultural  products  are 
like  tobacco,  small  changes  in  supply 
bring  about  wide  swings  in  price.  That 
is  why  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides price  support  for  15  commodities. 
That  is  why  the  Federal  Government 
has  authorized  marketing  orders  for 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


Both  producers  and  consumers  bene- 
fit from  these  programs.  Producers  are 
provided  with  some  assurance  of 
future  market  prices  that  will  enable 
them  to  pay  their  bills  and  continue  in 
production.  And  consumers  benefit 
from  adequate  and  stable  supplies  of 
farm  produce. 

With  the  long  leadtime  between  pro- 
duction planning  and  harvest,  a  reli- 
ance on  market  signals  to  allocate  re- 
sources can  leave  consimiers  without 
sufficient  supplies.  A  supply  shortage 
will  in  turn  lead  to  higher  prices  but 
production  may  not  respond  for  a  year 
or  more. 

Agriculture  is  not  like  a  factory 
which  can  be  closed  down  one  week 
and  restarted  the  next  week.  And  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  a 
long  history  of  Federal  commodity 
programs. 

The  lessons  we  learned  in  the  ab- 
sence of  farm  programs  are  the  reason 
for  their  existence.  Is  our  memory  so 
short  that  we  carmot  remember  why 
we  created  our  farm  programs?  Is  it 
really  necessary  to  experience  again 
the  hard  lessons  of  history?  Surely,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  bring  hardship  and 
suffering  to  thousands  of  family  to- 
bacco farms  so  that  we  can  releam  a 
lesson  that  should  never  have  been 
forgotten. 

The  most  costly  aspects  of  eliminat- 
ing the  tobacco  program  are  the 
human  adjustments.  Tobacco  is  pro- 
duced on  a  large  number  of  very  small 
farms.  The  family  farm  ethic  has  been 
better  preserved  on  tobacco  farms 
than  in  any  other  segment  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  and  the  family  farm 
character  of  tobacco  is  due  to  the  Fed- 
eral tobacco  program.  Discontinuing 
the  tobacco  program  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  abandoning  the  family  tobacco 
farms,  and  the  opportunity  of  thou- 
sands of  families  to  stay  on  the  farm. 
We  desperately  need  them  now.  so 
that  when  we  even  approach  a  food 
shortage  in  the  United  States  they  will 
still  be  in  harness,  ready,  able,  and 
willing  to  produce  more. 

The  family  farm  is  an  institution 
which  was  fundamental  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  Nation,  and  it  remains 
an  institution  which  still  embraces  the 
values  of  hard  work,  self-respect,  and 
freedom.  The  Congress  has  repeatedly 
endorsed  the  family  farm  and  will  do 
so  again  in  this  years  farm  bill,  if  in 
fact  we  have  a  bill.  Is  it  only  empty 
rhetoric  in  these  congressional  pro- 
nouncements? It  would  be  tragic  to 
abandon  the  family  farms  and  turn  to- 
bacco production  over  to  the  large  cor- 
porations. 

There  are  some  202,000  farms  that 
produce  tobacco  in  this  Nation.  For 
many  of  these  farms  tobacco  is  not  the 
major  farm  commodity  but  provides 
additional,  and  often  critical  income. 
However,  there  are  145,000  commercial 
tobacco  farms  which  rely  on  tobacco 
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major  source  of  farm  revenue, 
commercial  tobacco  farms  are 
The  farms  average  only  129 
size,  too  small  to  survive  with- 
But  with  an  average  6.6 
tobacco,  these  farms  now  pro- 
home  and   a   living   which   is 
)etter  than  being  unemployed 
city,  and  starving  for  lack  of  a 
food. 

IS  not  to  say  that  life  is  easy  for 
farmers.  It  requires  hard,  very 
wjork  to  produce  tobacco.  I  grew 
a  tobacco  farm.   It  was  even 
difficult  then,  because  we  did  so 
)y  hand.  However,  today,  it  is 
Ijremely    tough    occupation,    re- 
expensive  trucks  and  tractors 
and    land-breaking   and 
harvesting  equipment.  Tobacco  is 
intensive  crop.  Indeed,  it  re- 
240  hours  of  labor  to  produce 
of   tobacco,   compared   to   3 
for  an  acre  of  com  or  wheat, 
operator   and   the   family 
most  of  the  labor  requirements, 
let   me   tell   you   what   would 
without  the  tobacco  program, 
acreage  would  be  consolidat- 
large,  highly  mechanized  oper- 
The    numerous    operators    of 
tobacco    farms    would    be    dis- 
and  the  family  labor  would  be 
The  displacement  of  farm 
and   farm   labor   would   be 
ucceptable  if  there  were  other 
absorb  these  people;  but  unem- 
is   high   and   likely   to   get 
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tobacco  program  has  been  sue- 
in    stabilizing    the    market— 
the  boom-and-bust  cycle  of 
prices    has   enabled   the   small 
tobacco  farms  to  stay  in  busi- 
the  cost  to  the  Government 
almost  imperceptible.  There 
much    opportunity    to    save 
with    this    program.    But    its 
would  certainly  be  costly, 
economy,  to  the  Government, 
of  all  to  the  family  farmers 
tobacco  States. 


tien. 


There  is  no  connection  between  the 
tobacco  program  and  people's  tobacco 
consumption  patterns.  This  has  been 
admitted  by  health  officials  both 
within  and  outside  of  Government.  To 
the  extent  there  is  any  relationship  at 
aU.  the  tobacco  program  reduces  con- 
sumption. The  program  prevents  ex- 
cessive supplies  and  low  prices  that 
would  accompany  an  unstable  indus- 
try. 

Tobacco  seems  to  be  everyone's  fa- 
vorite whipping  boy  these  days.  But 
let  us  review  the  facts.  First,  a  lot  of 
people  are  employed  in  tobacco  pro- 
duction, and  the  tobacco  program 
helps  maintain  these  jobs.  You  tell 
me,  what  are  the  alternatives  if  you 
take  away  these  jobs?  Second,  the  to- 
bacco program  is  probably  the  most 
effective,  maybe  the  only  program  to 
fulfill  the  congressional  mandate  of 
preserving  the  family  farm. 

To  discontinue  this  program  would 
be  to  abandon  the  family  tobacco 
farms  and  leave  tobacco  production  to 
the  huge  conglomerate  businesses. 
This  would  be  the  antithesis  of  compe- 
tition and  a  free  market  which  the 
sponsors  of  the  antitobacco  program 
legislation  espouse. 

Finally,  the  tobacco  program  is 
cheap,  dirt  cheap.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  going  to  save  any 
money  by  eliminating  this  program. 
Quite  the  contrary.  When  the  farmers 
and  laborers  who  now  make  a  living 
producing  tobacco  are  displaced,  it  will 
be  the  Government  which  will  be 
stuck  with  the  food,  housing,  medical, 
and  education  expenses  for  these 
people.  The  costs  to  society  of  elimi- 
nating the  tobacco  program  will  be 
high  and  personal  suffering  will  be 
great.  And  to  what  avail?  So  that  to- 
bacco production  can  be  turned  over 
to  the  large  monopolistic  corporations. 

Commonsense  and  economic  sense 
are  on  the  side  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram. Let  us  not  be  stampeded  by  non- 
factual  and  emotional  rhetoric  into  be- 
lieving otherwise. 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  I  tharJt  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

First  allow  me  to  express  on  behalf 
of  the  tobacco  growers  of  my  district 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  leadership 
exercised  by  the  Tobacco  Subcommit- 
tee chaired  by  Mr.  Rose. 

It  strikes  me  that  we  are  here  dis- 
cussing an  issue  in  the  subjective— not 
really  getting  at  the  heart  of  why  the 
amendment  is  being  considered  at  all. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  most 
of  those  who  oppose  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram are  not  sure  why  they  do  so. 


Some  say  they  feel  the  program 
should  be  ended  because  of  Govern- 
ment control.  Yet,  the  very  restric- 
tions of  which  they  speak  have  con- 
sistently been  approved  overwhelming- 
ly by  the  tobacco  growers  every  3 
years  In  a  referendum. 

The  same  restrictions  limit  the 
amount  of  tobacco  that  can  be  grown 
which  logic  tells  us  that  less  tobacco 
would  be  available— in  response  to 
those  who  disapprove  of  its  use.  It  is 
ailso  clear  that  ending  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram is  not  by  itself  going  to  stop  one 
person  from  smoking. 

Those  who  object  to  its  cost  usually 
admit  that  of  all  the  commodities  in 
which  the  Government  has  attempted 
to  involve  itself,  tobacco  has  cost  least 
on  a  percentage  basis.  During  the  40 
years  it  has  been  in  operation,  the  to- 
bacco program  has  seen  more  than  80 
billion  pounds  of  tobacco  move 
through  the  system  and  7.7  billion 
pounds  taken  under  loan.  The  more 
than  $6  billion  in  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans  have  been  repaid, 
with  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
loss  to  the  Government. 

Frankly,  I  would  not  be  supporting 
the  program  if  it  had  been  a  drain  on 
the  Tresisury.  It  simply  has  not  been 
the  case. 

Those  who  protest  so  hard  overlook 
the  fact  that  these  sales  have  generat 
ed  in  excess  of  $80  billion  in  Federal 
taxes.  In  addition,  sales  of  American 
tobacco  abroad  have  netted  the  United 
States  more  than  $1  billion  aimually 
in  recent  years.  Without  this,  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation  would 
have  suffered. 

But  I  am  more  concerned  about  the 
human  aspect  of  what  we  are  discuss- 
ing. More  than  170,000  farm  families 
are  involved.  Many  of  them  depend  to- 
tally or  to  a  great  degree  on  receipts 
from  their  tobacco  crop.  The  stability 
of  the  program  has  assured  them  an 
income.  Without  it,  they  do  not  know 
what  will  be  their  lot. 

In  addition  to  throwing  their  person- 
al economy  into  a  tailspin,  many  thou- 
sands of  them  would  suffer  an  immedi- 
ate loss  in  land  values.  Not  everyone 
realizes  that  most  of  this  tobacco  land 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  allotments 
which  were  assigned  when  the  pro- 
gram began.  If  one  owned  his  farm 
then,  the  loss  would  be  less  severe 
than  to  those  who  have  bought  new 
land  with  allotments  attached.  They 
paid  more  for  the  land  because  of  the 
allotment— and  without  it,  many  will 
have  difficulty  meeting  mortgage  pay- 
ments. Surely,  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  Congress.  We  cannot  lightly 
treat  the  results  of  an  action  such  as 
this. 

This  economic  effect— which  no  one 
seems  to  be  able  to  calculate— is  the 
principal  reason  that  I  feel  hasty 
action  should  not  be  taken. 
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The  tobacco  program  should  not  be 
brought  down  as  a  vindictive  action. 

Modification  may  be  in  order  and  if 
so,  they  should  be  approved.  But  it 
makes  no  sense  to  throw  out  the  baby 
with  the  wash  water. 

Changes  in  the  program,  if  required, 
should  be  considered  in  an  orderly 
manner,  with  hearings  before  the  To- 
bacco Subcommittees  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  not  in  an  atmosphere  of 
confusion  and  controversy. 

The  tobacco  program  has  evolved  in 
a  progression  of  well-considered  steps 
and  it  should  be  continued  that  way. 
in  the  national  interest. 

In  my  opinion,  if  every  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  had  been 
conceived,  developed,  and  adminis- 
tered in  the  way  this  program  has,  we 
would  not  be  in  the  sad  budgetary  sit- 
uation with  which  we  are  confronted 
today. 

If  this  matter  is  scrutinized  objec- 
tively, it  should  be  obvious  that  the 
purpose  of  the  tobacco  program  is  to 
keep  a  balance  between  supply  and 
demand;  that  it  has  been  supported  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  growers; 
that  they  have  prudently  agreed  to 
adjust  allotments,  upward  or  down- 
ward, over  40  years  to  meet  the  supply 
requirements  of  the  trade;  and  that  all 
of  this  has  cost  the  Goverrmient  a 
minimal  amount. 

The  program  has  achieved  its  origi- 
nal objectives  and  survived  the  test  of 
time.  What  more  can  be  said. 

The  program  was  begun  in  the 
1930's  to  provide  orderly  marketing 
for  thousands  of  tobacco  growers  who 
were  at  that  time  barely  recouping 
their  cost  of  production.  The  program 
sought  to  assure  that  supplies  did  not 
exceed  demand  and  sought  to  lift 
prices  under  a  system  of  loans  guaran- 
teed by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. The  system  worked  well  for  all 
concerned.  Growers  were  able  to  stabi- 
lize their  production  and  prices,  manu- 
facturers were  guaranteed  a  more 
steady  supply,  our  export  trade  was 
enhanced,  and  the  Nation  was  deliv- 
ered of  one  of  the  major  economic 
problems  of  the  time. 

Then,  in  the  confusion  following  the 
Supreme  Court's  invalidation  of  the 
original  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
in  1939  the  program  was  suspended  by 
growers  in  their  referendum.  Did  the 
good  record  of  the  original  program 
carry  over  into  the  non-Govemment- 
participation  era?  It  did  not.  The  1939 
crop  year  was  disastrous.  Production 
was  out  of  kilter,  prices  were  unstable, 
and  growers  learned  a  hard  lesson.  It 
made  sense  what  the  tobacco  program 
was  designed  to  accomplish. 

Now,  more  than  40  years  later,  the 
system  is  still  functioning,  with  some 
modifications,  on  the  same  premise 
that  brought  about  its  creation.  It, is  a 
remarkable  record  and  has  been  ac- 
complished because  all  segments  of 
the  industry— growers,  warehousemen. 


buyers,  manufacturers,  and  export- 
ers—have cooperated  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  bringing  stability.  The  public 
also  has  benefited  through  the  taxes 
paid,  the  addition  of  thousands  of  jobs 
and  productive  utilization  of  vast  areas 
of  land. 

Critics  of  the  program  are  not 
always  clear  why  they  oppose  it.  Some 
say  the  Government  should  not  be  in 
the  business  of  regulating  the  econo- 
my of  an  industry— that  it  should  keep 
hands  off.  This  program  is  self-regu- 
lated with  the  cooperation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Some  argue  that  price  supports  are 
unnecessary  in  a  time  of  inflation.  The 
truth  is  that  in  most  instances  prices 
paid  on  the  market  exceed  the  price 
support  level  anyway. 

Some  question  the  propriety  of  the 
Government  having  anything  to  do 
with  tobacco  production  while  simul- 
taneously spending  money  for  medical 
research  to  deal  with  those  who  fall 
victim  to  diseases  which  have  a  sup- 
posed causal  connection  with  smoking. 
If  this  be  public  policy,  why  do  we 
make  loans  to  companies  which  build 
automobiles  that  might  kill  people  or 
permit  the  manufacture  of  certain 
dangerous  drugs? 

There  are  those  who  contend  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not 
spend  money  on  salaries  of  personnel 
who  deal  with  tobacco— in  administra- 
tion, statistics,  information,  et  cetera. 
Similar  outrage  is  not  expressed 
against  the  thousands  of  Department 
of  Agriculture  employees  who  deal 
with  other  commodities.  Also,  the 
Government  is  now  being  relieved  of 
more  than  $8  million  annually  for  the 
cost  of  grading  tobacco,  as  a  result  of 
action  taken  earlier  this  year  in  the 
reconciliation  resolution. 

It  is  also  argued  that  the  cost  of 
cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  products 
is  inflated  because  of  Government  par- 
ticipation. The  fact  is  that  the  amount 
received  by  growers  for  their  tobacco 
is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  cost  you 
pay  at  the  cigarette  counter. 

The  fact  is  that  so  long  as  tobacco  is 
grown,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  to- 
bacco products.  If  anything,  the 
system  of  regulation  now  in  effect 
limits  the  amount  grown,  rather  than 
making  tobacco  more  accessible. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  project 
what  would  happen  if  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram were  ended.  It  seems  obvious 
that  mass  confusion  would  be  the  im- 
mediate result.  If  there  were  no  allot- 
ments, more  tobacco  probably  would 
be  grown— both  by  those  who  now 
grow  it  and  others  who  would  see  an 
opportunity  for  gain.  It  is  likely  that 
many  of  the  170,000  small  farms  on 
which  tobacco  is  now  grown  would 
find  great  competition  from  large  pro- 
ducers who  would  utilize  the  benefits 
of  mechanized  production. 

If  production  got  out  of  hand,  there 
would  be  no  way  to  limit  it— or— to 


project  what  would  happen  from  year 
to  year. 

Since  tobacco  companies  obviously 
must  have  supplies  in  the  volume  re- 
quired, if  better  prices  and  access 
could  be  obtained  abroad,  we  might 
well  find  more  offshore  tobacco 
coming  in— with  the  resultant  adverse 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

All  this  is  not  a  desirable  goal. 
Surely,  we  do  not  want  to  create  a  sit- 
uation in  which  the  economic  well- 
being  of  thousands  of  growers  would 
be  placed  in  jeopardy,  the  marketing 
system  in  disarray  and  our  export 
trade  endangered  at  a  time  when  so 
many  other  ills  are  befalling  us. 

Therefore.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Whit- 
ley was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  not  belabor  the  debate.  I  think 
the  issue  has  been  thoroughly  debated 
on  both  sides. 

There  is  just  one  essential  point  that 
I  think  we  ought  to  remember.  It  has 
been  agreed,  I  think,  by  everyone  who 
knows  anything  about  the  tobacco 
program  and  by  anyone  who  knows 
anything  about  the  economy  of  the  to- 
bacco-producing areas  that  to  approve 
this  amendment  would  cause  very— 
and  I  underscore  the  word  "very"— se- 
rious economic  disruption  in  five 
States  and  sizable  areas  in  additional 
States. 

Now,  if  this  Congress  is  going  to  do 
that,  if  we  are  going  to  do  that,  what 
are  we  getting  in  return?  Is  it  worth- 
while? Is  the  taxpayer  going  to  get 
anything  as  a  result  of  our  taking  this 
action? 

Well,  there  are  two  arguments  that 
have  been  advanced.  The  first  is  that 
tobacco  is  bad,  that  the  smoking  of  to- 
bacco is  a  health  hazard,  and  that  we 
ought  to  oppose  it. 

Maybe  somebody  ought  to  offer  a 
sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  that 
smoking  cigarettes  is  hazardous  to 
your  health.  But  adopting  this  amend- 
ment in  no  way— in  no  way— addresses 
the  issue  of  smoking  and  health.  If  it 
passes,  there  is  not  one  single  cigarette 
that  is  now  being  manufactured,  sold, 
and  smoked  that  will  still  not  be  man- 
ufactured, sold,  and  smoked.  Tobacco 
will  still  be  available  to  the  tobacco 
companies,  probably  at  a  lower  price, 
so  you  are  not  touching  the  smoking 
and  health  issue  at  all. 

The  second  point  is  that  we  would 
save  money  for  the  taxpayers  by  abol- 
ishing this  program. 

I  have  carefully  researched  the  cost 
of  this  program  in  every  aspect,  and 
all  of  the  figures  I  have  been  able  to 
get  from  the  USDA,  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  or  anyone  else,  adds 
up  to  a  total  cost,  including  research, 
including  extension,  including  every- 
thing else,  of  something  like  $29.3  mil- 
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lion.  T^at  was  for  1980.  We  have  al- 
ready cut  $6.2  million.  21  percent  of 
that  hfis  already  been  cut.  because  we 
have  Eliminated  the  taxpayers  pay- 
ment for  the  grading  and  inspection 
senica.  That  is  now  being  paid  by  the 
growers.  The  only  other  cost  is  a  possi- 
ble interest  subsidy.  That  has  been 
eliminated  because  the  interest  is  now 
being  Tcharged  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Government.  So  we  are 
going  \o  stand  here  today,  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment,  and  create  severe 
econoitiic  disruption  and  not  get  a 
dam  thing  for  it. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  ChP.irman. 
will  tWe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fiom  South  Carolina. 

The  I  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
' )  has  expired, 
request  of  Mr.  Hartnett  and  by 
lous  consent.  Mr.  Whitley  was 
to   proceed   for   2   additional 

ITNETT.  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  cdlleague  a  question.  The  state- 
ment las  been  made  by  the  author  of 
the  ariendment  at  least  twice  on  this 
floor  that  there  are  115,000  tobacco  al- 
lotments in  the  State  of  North  Caroli- 
na and  only  30,000  tobacco  farmers. 

I  un  lerstand  this  is  very  much  incor- 
rect, snd  I  just  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man (an  set  the  record  straight  for 
this  cdmmittee  as  to  exactly  what  the 
figure,  are  on  tobacco  allotments  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  number  of  to- 
bacco farmers  there  are  in  North 
Carol!  tia. 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  The  gentleman's  fig- 
ures, lis  you  have  said,  are  completely 
in  error.  I  would  like  to  enlighten  my 
collea  rues  on  the  subject  of  the  size  of 
the  farms  and  the  number  of  farmers. 
I  thirk  I  have  some  information  on 
that  right  here.  For  the  1979-80  flue- 
cured  crop— these  are  not  North  Caro- 
lina f  gures,  but  the  flue-cured  crop- 
there  was  an  average  of  13.8  acres  of 
tobac(o  produced  on  28,906  manage- 
ment units.  An  average  of  13.8.  Now, 
that  ib  not  big  farming  by  anybody's 
standards.  Only  27  percent  of  those 
operators  own  no  allotment  and 
rente<  I  in  all  of  theirs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Whit-ey)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Whit- 
ley WEis  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  Fifty-seven  percent 
used  i  combination.  And  get  this:  72 
percei  it  of  all  of  the  producers  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  were  owners  of  at  least 
some  tobacco  allotments. 

So  t  is  not  a  matter  of  just  a  few 
peopl !  growing  great  big  farms.  We 
are  g -owing  an  average  of  13.8  acres, 
and  the  figures  on  hurley  are  much 
small  ;r  than  that. 


Mr.  HARTNETT.  But  what  I  really 
need  to  know,  and  what  I  think  other 
Members  of  this  House  would  like  to 
know,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, are  the  figures  correct  of  115,000 
allotments  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina versus  30,000  farmers?  In  fact,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston)  told  me 
there  are  100-and-some-odd  thousand 
tobacco  farmers  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  I  think  we  are  talk- 
ing about  apples  and  oranges.  There 
are  two  types  of  tobacco.  There  is  flue- 
cured  tobacco  and  there  is  hurley  to- 
bacco. The  operating  units  in  flue- 
cured  tobacco  are  much  larger  than 
the  operating  units  in  hurley  tobacco. 
The  operating  units  in  hurley  tobac- 
co—the gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Wampler)  I  am  sure  wiU  agree  with 
me— I  do  not  have  the  exact  numbers 
of  those,  but  they  are  very  small;  2,  3, 
4  acres  is  a  normal  operating  unit  in 
hurley.  So  when  you  talk  about  large 
numbers  of  allotments,  you  are  includ- 
ing those  small  hurley  allotments.  But 
when  you  are  talking  about  small 
numbers  of  operators,  you  are  talking 
about  flue-cured  tobacco.  So  the  fig- 
ures are  apples  and  oranges. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  answer. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  district 
in  Arkansas.  No  one  in  my  State  grows 
tobacco.  I  do  not  smoke,  nor  do  I  un- 
derstand why  other  people  do.  But  I 
think  that  people  should  have  the 
right  to  use  tobacco,  in  whatever  form, 
if  they  wish  to. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment  that  is  before  us  today  is 
represented  by  some  people  as  neces- 
sary to  change  the  law  because  people 
do  not  have  the  right  to  grow  tobacco 
if  they  want  to.  That  is  simply  not  the 
case.  In  order  to  grow  tobacco  you 
must  have  the  land,  the  equipment, 
the  labor,  and  the  knowledge.  We 
cannot  grow  tobacco  in  Arkansas  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  the  knowledge 
and  we  do  not  have  the  land.  If  you 
have  those  four  ingredient  and  compo- 
nent parts,  under  the  present  system 
you  can  apply  for  and  receive  an  allot- 
ment to  grow  tobacco  if  you  have  the 
land,  the  labor,  the  equipment,  and 
the  knowledge.  Growing  tobacco  is 
somewhat  similar,  I  am  told,  to  pro- 
ducing wine.  You  have  to  have  the  cli- 
mate, the  land,  the  knowledge,  and  all 
of  the  ingredients  in  order  to  produce 
this  commodity  that  is  produced  and 
sold  in  this  country  in  such  large 
abundance. 

I  hope  my  friends  today  in  this  Con- 
gress will  recognize  that  the  States 
that  have  produced  tobacco  in  the 
past  do  an  excellent  job  in  producing 
that  product  and  provide  a  commodity 
that  the  people  of  this  country  use 
and  prefer. 


It  is  also  offered  as  an  export  which 
is  sold  around  the  world  today.  I  see 
no  reason  whatever  to  change  a  suc- 
cessful program  that  has  produced  a 
very  bountiful  crop,  producing  reve- 
nues for  this  country,  by  changing  as 
envisioned  by  this  amendment.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  down  the 
amendment  that  is  presented  here 
today. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  speak  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  amendment 
which  would  absolutely  destroy  the 
livelihood  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  and  especially  those  in  the 
very  poor  sections  of  our  country. 

At  the  cutset,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  And  I  would  like  to  especial- 
ly commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Gakza).  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler).  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rose)  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hopkins).  And  I 
would  like  to  add  a  special  thanks  to  a 
young  freshman  Member  of  this  body, 
who  has  lent  many  hours  and  a  great 
deal  of  judgment  to  this  cause,  and 
that  is  my  good  friend  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  John  Napier  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  question 
before  this  body  today  is  not  whether 
or  not  tobacco  is  going  to  be  grown. 
The  fact  is  that  as  long  as  there  are 
people  who  want  to  smoke,  tobacco 
will  be  grown.  The  question  is  who  will 
grow  it?  Will  it  be  grown  by  the 
276.000  family  farms  throughout  20 
States  in  our  coimtry.  or  will  it  be 
grown  by  a  few  large  corporations? 

Because,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear 
that  without  the  poundage  control 
and  loan  program,  the  large  corporate 
farms  will  grow  more  and  more  tobac- 
co. They  can  afford  to  use  expensive 
machinery  and  can  produce  tobacco 
more  cheaply  than  the  small  farmers. 
Small  growers  would  never  be  able  to 
compete  with  these  corporate  farms, 
and  they  would  soon  be  run  straight 
out  of  business. 

And  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
Despite  all  the  talk  and  rhetoric  you 
have  heard,  we  are  talking  about  very 
small  farms.  The  average  size  of  a 
burley  allotment  is  only  1.3  acres. 
There's  just  no  getting  around  this 
fact,  these  are  mostly  small,  family 
farms. 

And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
that  these  farmers  are  people  who  rely 
on  tobacco  as  their  main  cash  crop. 
They  use  their  tobacco  income  to  edu- 
cate their  children,  buy  their  groceries 
and  to  make  their  car,  tractor,  and 
mortgage  payments. 

If  these  folks  lose  their  allotment 
and  if  they  are  run  out  of  business  by 
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the  corporate  farms,  these  hard-work- 
ing men  and  women  will  have  no  other 
choice  but  to  go  onto  welfare.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  have  argued  that  these 
farmers  should  just  grow  other  crops. 
But  that  would  not  replace  their  lost 
tobacco  income  since  there  is  not 
much  else  you  can  grow  on  just  1  acre 
or  so  that  will  earn  anywhere  near  as 
much  as  tobacco. 

And  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
argued  that  even  if  tobacco  farmers 
cannot  grow  tobacco,  they  would  be 
able  to  get  other  jobs,  off  the  land. 
But  Mr.  Chairman,  many  wives  have 
already  gone  to  work  in  factories,  and 
many  other  family  members  have 
tried  to  help  out  their  families  by  get- 
ting other  kinds  of  jobs.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  in  these  rural  communi- 
ties there  generally  are  not  many 
other  jobs  available. 

So  if  these  farmers  lose  their  tobac- 
co income,  they  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
place it.  Despite  the  fact  that  they 
want  to  work  and  have  worked  hard 
on  their  farms  for  years  and  years, 
they  will  be  forced  onto  the  welfare 
rolls.  And  this  will  cost  all  taxpayers 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars.  In 
looking  over  income  figures  for  my 
own  district.  I  estimate  that  the  in- 
creased welfare  costs  tn  just  1  year 
would  be  more  than  the  entire  profit 
made  by  the  tobacco  program  over  the 
last  10  years.  And  if  that  is  the  case 
for  just  one  district,  just  think  of  what 
the  welfare  costs  would  be  for  the 
entire  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  just  plain  foolish 
to  kill  a  successful,  moneymaking. 
Federal  program  and  to  replace  it  with 
a  system  that  will  put  people  out  of 
work  and  onto  the  welfare  rolls. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
what  the  impact  on  local  economies 
and  communities  would  be  if  we  were 
to  lose  the  allotments. 

In  my  own  State.  81,000  people 
count  on  tobacco  for  their  jobs.  And 
considering  the  unemployment  rates 
which  are  already  high,  these  people 
would  have  a  hard,  if  not  an  impossi- 
ble time,  finding  other  jobs. 

Local  communities  would  face  severe 
financial  hardship.  Let  me  explain  to 
you  how  important  these  allotments 
are.  A  tobacco  allotment  adds  about 
$6,000  to  the  value  of  an  acre  of  land. 
Without  an  allotment,  appraised  land 
values  would  fall.  And  Prof.  Milton 
Shuffett,  an  agricultural  economist  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  tells  me 
that  with  the  fall  in  land  values,  Ken- 
tucky would  lose  $1.5  billion  in  State 
and  local  tax  revenues.  This  will  mean 
less  money  for  schools,  hospitals,  and 
local  and  county  revenues. 

At  the  same  time,  with  the  falling 
value  of  land,  farmers'  loan  collateral 
would  fall.  This  would  lead  to  foreclo- 
sures throughout  all  of  the  tobacco  re- 
gions. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it,  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted  there  wUl 


be  financial  catastrophe  for  thousands 
of  smaU  farmers  and  for  their  local 
communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  before 
the  Congress  today  is  not  whether  or 
not  we  can  aifford  to  keep  the  tobacco 
program.  The  question  is  whether  we 
can  afford  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  the  Con- 
gress adopts  this  ill-conceived  amend- 
ment, it  will  be  ruining  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  farmers.  And  it  will 
be  replacing  a  highly  successful,  mon- 
eymaking program  and  replacing  it 
with  increased  welfare  costs.  There  is 
no  sense  to  this  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  abstract,  cold  figures.  We  are 
talking  about  individual,  hardworking 
men  and  women  on  farms  across  the 
country. 

Over  the  past  half  year,  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  the  President's  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery.  It  is  time 
we  gave  his  program  a  chance  to  work. 
And  it  will  not  work  if  the  Congress 
drives  farmers  off  their  land.  It  will 
not  work  if  the  Congress  undermines 
the  economies  of  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

We  need  these  farmers.  They  are  es- 
sential not  only  to  their  communities, 
but  to  their  States  and  to  our  entire 
national  economy.  And  it  is  high  time 
that  the  Congress  demonstrated  its 
commitment  to  the  family  farmers 
which  have  already  been  hurt  so  badly 
by  the  soaring  interest  and  inflation 
rates.  The  Congress  can  show  its  com- 
mitment to  the  family  farms  our  coim- 
try so  needs  by  voting  against  this 
amendment. 

The  facts  are  clear,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  tobacco  program  is  highly  suc- 
cessful and  is  absolutely  vital  to  tobac- 
co farmers  and  communities  all  across 
the  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  defeating  this  amendment. 

D  1345 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  that  would 
eliminate  the  tobacco  loan  program. 

WhUe  I  am  more  closely  associated 
with  the  dairy  portion  of  the  farm  bill 
inasmuch  as  I  have  the  largest  dairy 
district  in  the  country,  there  has  been 
so  much  misinformation  circulated 
about  the  tobacco  program  that  I  felt 
that  I  had  to  take  the  weU  to  clear  up 
many  of  the  mistaken  impressions 
that  have  been  created  about  the  to- 
bacco loan  program  over  the  past 
weeks  and  months 

I  have  seen  and  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
that  the  tobacco  program  only  aids 
large,  commercial  tobacco  growers. 
That  simply  is  not  true.  Let  me  tell 
you  about  tobacco  farmers  in  Wiscon- 


sin—yes, Wisconsin  has  its  share  of  to- 
bacco growers  as  well. 

First  of  all,  the  average  tobacco  acre- 
age in  Wisconsin  is  3.8  acres.  The  aver- 
age annual  income  from  that  acreage 
is  $8,200  per  farmer.  Wisconsin  tobac- 
co farms  are  almost  exclusively  family 
farms. 

Second,  let  us  take  a  look  at  how  the 
tobacco  loan  program  worked  in  Wis- 
consin in  1980.  The  loan  price  was  72.9 
cents  per  poimd.  The  average  market 
price  was  $1.17  per  pound.  The  pro- 
gram was  not.  in  fact,  used  untU  the 
market  "dried  up"  later  in  the  year. 
And  then,  when  tobacco  farmers  in  my 
district  entered  the  program,  it  was 
the  first  time  since  1972  that  tobacco 
from  the  Third  District  in  Wisconsin 
had  entered  the  tobacco  loan  program. 

FinaUy,  the  tobacco  program  is  a 
loan  program,  not  a  price  support  pro- 
gram. Tobacco  is  placed  under  loan  at 
a  specified  rate  of  interest  and  the 
Government  holds  the  tobacco  as  col- 
lateral. In  1980,  the  interest  rate  was 
llVi  percent.  In  1980,  the  net  loss  of 
the  tobacco  program  was  $36,000. 

In  fact,  the  cummulative  loss  experi- 
ence by  the  tobacco  prograih  over  its 
50-year  existence  through  1980  is  just 
over  $56  million.  That  is  just  a  little 
over  $1  million  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  are  that  the 
tobacco  loan  program  does  benefit  the 
small  family  farmer  in  Wisconsin  and 
costs  the  Federal  Government  rela- 
tively little. 

I.  therefore,  urge  the  Committee  to 
defeat  this  ill-conceived  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  a  couple  of  questions. 

The  first  is,  in  view  of  the  diminish- 
ing nature  of  the  tobacco  industry  in 
America,  have  there  been  any  studies 
conducted  to  determine  alternatives  in 
this  regard?  I  mean,  what  happens 
when  we  reach  the  Detroit  crisis  that 
we  are  experiencing  with  regard  to 
automobiles?  We  have  got  to  do  some- 
thing else  somewhere  along  the  line. 
We  may  not  always  enjoy  the  tremen- 
dous auto  production  that  made  I>e- 
troit  the  prosperous  area  that  it  once 
was. 

Have  there  been  studies  or  anything 
on  that? 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GAR21A.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  gentleman 
this  is  a  major  concern  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  in  the  1977  act 
we  added  title  XIV,  which  is  the  re- 
search section,  and  under  that  title 
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additions  since  that  time, 
we  have  b4en  working  and  cooperating 
not  only  ^dth  all  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  but  deal- 
ing specifically  with  the  small  farmer 
in  the  South,  tobacco  farmers,  and 
some  of  th(e  areas  where  we  have  limit- 
ed production,  several  studies  have 
been  conducted  by  members  of  the 
committeel 

For  exainple,  we  have  an  amend- 
ment for  aeSry  goat  production  and  for 
titricale  apd  for  fish  hatcheries.  We 
have  been!  working  with  Auburn  Uni- 
versity, Texas  A.  &  M.,  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, Prairp  View  A.  &  M.  and  we  have 
been  in  the  field.  We  have  visited  with 
them.  As  nmited  as  the  funds  are,  we 
are  tryina  to  gather  more  funds  to 
continue  oiat  reaserach  and  we  have 
gone  to  the  farmers  themselves  and 
asked,  "What  do  you  think  we  can 
help  you  with  in  research  for  that 
eventual  day." 

Mr.  RO$E.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman;  yield? 

Mr.  COHYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  iNorth  Carolina. 

Mr.  RO^E.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yield 

I  would  boint  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  people  keep  on  smoking  and  they 
seem  to  be  doing  that  in  increasing 
numbers.  I 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Is  that  good  news? 

Mr.  ROSE.  That  is  not  good  news  to 
me  or  bad  news  to  me.  That  was  not 
the  gentle  nan's  question.  But  my  ob- 
servation s  that  when  we  talk  about 
this  industry,  I  ask  the  gentleman 
which  pait  of  it  is  the  gentleman 
really  coniemed  about,  and  I  say  to 
the  gentlepian  that  the  part  that  I  am 
concerned  about  is,  are  the  people  who 
grow  these  tobacco  leaves,  as  long  as  it 
is  legal,  a9  long  as  it  is  not  a  misde- 
meanor or  a  felony  to  posses  or  smoke 
cigarettes,  I  want  my  farmers  getting 
the  top  possible  dollar  for  those 
leaves. 

I  undentand  what  the  gentleman 
has  been  hrough  in  his  district  and 
when  the  problems  occurred  with 
Chrysler  1  think  the  gentleman  will 
find  that  s  majority  of  the  Democrats 
from  my  Sltate  understood  that  prob- 
lem, but  'ire  want  the  gentleman  to 
stay  in  business  and  keep  on  making 
automobil<s,  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  proved  with  the  help  of  this 
body  that  hey  can  do  it  and  do  it  very 
well.  

Mr.  CONYERS.  Is  the  gentleman 
equating  t:  le  Chrysler  bailout  with  the 
tobacco  su  widy  amendment? 

Mr.  ROSE.  No.  The  gentleman  was 
asking  me  are  we  checking  into  other 
things  for  tobacco  farmers  because  of 
something  that  the  gentleman  said 
about  Chr  rosier.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man was  the  one  who  made  the  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  COrfYERS.  Let  me  rephrase  my 
inquiry. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  would  appreciate  that. 


Mr.  CONYERS.  What  is  the  tobacco 
industry  doing  to  anticipate  the  poten- 
tial downturn  in  tobacco  sales,  assimi- 
ing  people  begin  believing  what  the 
medical  industry  suggests? 

Mr.  ROSE.  The  tobacco  industry? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  If  the  gentleman 
posits  that  there  is  not  a  diminution  in 
the  industry  and  that  people  are 
smoking  more  than  ever,  the  question 
that  occurs  to  me  is  simply  this:  Are 
there  alternatives  being  considered  in 
the  gentleman's  area  of  the  country, 
as  we  must  in  Michigan?  What  do  we 
do?  Suppose  we  do  not  always  grow  so 
much  tobacco?  Suppose  somehow  mi- 
raculously the  subsidy  fails  one  unfor- 
tunate year,  what  can  the  people  of 
those  areas  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  antici- 
pate in  terms  of  a  full  employment 
program? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Con- 
YERS)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Con- 
TERS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROSE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  here  again  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  the  tobacco  industry. 
What  is  the  tobacco  industry  doing. 
Cigarette  manufacturers  are  probably 
not  doing  anything  in  anticipation, 
but  we  in  the  Congress  who  support 
job  programs  and  who  support  the  full 
training  of  umemployed  workers  will 
continue  to  do  that  and  find  more 
imaginative  ways  to  see  if  this  demand 
goes  down,  suid  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture decreases  the  allotments  along 
with  it,  that  we  will  have  alternative 
programs. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  think  to  put  it  in  perspective,  there 
are  studies  being  made  as  I  mentioned. 
What  can  one  raise  on  a  few  acres, 
rabbits,  triticale,  a  fish.  Beyond  that, 
if  the  gentleman  would  go  like  I  have 
gone  to  where  those  areas  are,  it  is 
going  to  be  food  stamps  and  welfare. 
That  is  what  it  is  going  to  be,  if  they 
do  not  have  a  little  allotment  or  the 
production  on  their  allotment.  That  is 
the  only  other  answer.  That  is  the 
only  other  alternative. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  May  I  suggest  to 
the  distingiiished  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  maybe  then  this  re- 
sponsibility of  creating  alternatives 
might  be  one  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  might  want  to  consider. 
Maybe  the  tobacco  industry  does  not 
give  a  rat  what  happens  to  these  farm- 
ers who  need  this  continued  support. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  clarify  a  point. 

The  gentleman  indicated  in  his  ques- 
tions that  he  was  concerned  about  the 
nimiber  of  people  smoking.  I  think  the 
accurate  answer— I  would  like  some 
clarification  from  the  committee— I 
think  it  is  right  that  there  are  prob- 
ably more  people  who  are  smoking, 
but  there  are  also  more  people  and  the 
percentage  of  the  total  population  in 
the  United  States  that  is  In  fact  smok- 
ing has  been  reduced. 

Mr.  ROSE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  possibly  right.  I  do  not 
argue  with  that.  I  am  just  saying  as 
long  as  it  is  legal  to  smoke  cigarettes,  I 
want  my  farmers  to  get  top  dollar. 
Was  the  gentleman  talking  about 
taxes  a  minute  ago? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  asking  the  question 
about  research  and  technology.  I 
raised  that  a  little  bit  earlier  and  I 
think  that  is  an  important  issue  that 
has  to  be  raised. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  Senator  Hatfield,  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  17, 
1981 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
SHAMANSKY)  that  it  is  not  in  order  to 
quote  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  point  out  something,  that  I 
have  listened  very  intensely  today  to 
the  whole  debate  about  the  tobacco 
program.  I  have  heard  very  few  com- 
ments on  exactly  what  this  tobacco 
program  is  all  about. 

In  my  opinion,  being  a  farmer 
myself,  and  I  have  been  one  all  my 
life.  I  think  I  can  speak  pretty  intelli- 
gently not  about  only  this  program 
but  every  program  that  I  can  remem- 
ber since  I  was  a  little  boy  this  high, 
running  around  with  my  father  in  the 
milk  business. 

I  can  tell  the  gentleman  firsthand 
exactly  what  this  program  does.  It 
brings  about  orderly  marketing  to  a 
group  of  farmers  in  five  States  and 
part  of  many  other  States  that  they 
would  otherwise  not  have. 

This  Congress  is  going  to  have  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
wants  to  support  a  program  that  will 
bring  about  orderly  marketing  for  a 
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group  of  farmers  in  five  States  and 
those  other  ones  that  grow  tobacco 
also.  I  think  that  that  is  the  point  that 
we  have  really  missed  today. 

I  appreciate  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  yielding  to  me  because  it  was 
also  brought  up,  if  I  may  comment  on 
this,  the  fact  that  these  farmers  hold 
some  monopoly  for  growing  of  tobac- 
co. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Con- 
YERS)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  If  the  gentleman 
wiU  continue  to  yield,  these  farmers 
have  to  to  to  those  people  that  they 
buy  their  supplies  from  and  ask  them. 
"How  much  do  I  have  to  pay  for  that 
supply?"  They  turn  around  and  go  to 
the  auction  sale  and  ask  them  at  the 
auction  sale.  "How  much  will  you  give 
me?" 

Is  there  any  other  business  in  this 
country  or  any  other  country  that  op- 
erates that  way? 

The  answer  has  to  be,  "no."  And  so 
the  point  has  to  be  during  this  whole 
farm  bill  as  to  whether  or  not  we  will 
assist,  not  have  a  giveaway  program, 
this  is  not  a  giveaway  program,  this  is 
simply  a  loan  program— whether  or 
not  we  will  assist  our  farmers  in  this 
country  to  orderly  market  their  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

I  close  with  a  final  question  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  a  dear  friend 
of  mine,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

I  know  there  is  no  affirmative  action 
provision  in  the  measure.  Does  anyone 
have  any  idea  how  many  minority  to- 
bacco farmers  there  may  be  and  how 
many  minority  allotment  holders  that 
there  might  exist  in  the  Nation? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Yes.  I  went  over  those 
figures  with  our  colleague  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mitchell)  when  he  spoke 
against  this  amendment  earlier. 

In  the  State  of  North  Carolina  there 
are  9,300  farms  operated  by  blacks. 
And  4,100  of  those  farms  have  tobacco 
allotments  on  them.  In  the  State  of 
Virginia,  1,700  black  tobacco  farms, 
out  of  some  3,000  total  black  farms. 
The  percentages  are  very  high.  And 
they  are  not  tenants.  These  are  owner- 
ship situations,  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  happy  to  see 
an  affirmative  action  program  appar- 
ently working  with  or  without  EEOC. 
This  is  an  incredible  state  of  affairs  in 
at  least  five  States  and  I  commend  my 
colleague  for  this  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  tobacco 
price  support  system  has  provided  a 


stable  income  to  many  owners  of  small 
farms  for  the  last  48  years. 

This  program  is  extremely  complex, 
and  any  efforts  to  change  it  without  a 
full  understanding  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  such  changes  could  be  ex- 
tremely harmful  to  many  of  the  fami- 
lies who  make  up  the  backbone  of 
America's  farm  community. 

The  committee  system  exists  to 
insure  that  issues  considered  by  the 
House  receive  more  thorough  study 
than  can  be  given  to  them  in  the  short 
time  allowed  during  floor  debate.  The 
Agriculture  Committee  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  examining  the  wide 
range  of  issues  that  are  traditionally 
included  in  omnibus  farm  legislation, 
and  has  proposed  a  series  of  well- 
thought-out  changes  to  many  of  our 
current  agricultural  programs. 

The  committee  has  not  considered 
the  tobacco  program,  since  this  pro- 
gram is  established  under  legislation 
separate  from  omnibus  farm  legisla- 
tion. To  make  sweeping  changes  on 
the  House  floor  would  deny  the  Amer- 
ican public,  the  tobacco  industry,  and 
farm  interests  the  right  to  express 
their  views  on  what  changes  are  neces- 
sary and  prudent.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  this  amendment,  and  if  we 
believe  changes  are  necessary,  then  let 
us  make  these  changes  after  thought- 
ful rather  than  hasty  consideration. 

D  1400 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

We  have  had  a  rather  extensive  and 
lengthy  debate  on  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  very  worthwhile.  I  had  in- 
tended to  speak  earlier  on  the  amend- 
ment, because  I  felt  there  would  be  far 
too  many  Members  who  would  simply 
take  the  position:  "Don't  confuse  me 
with  the  facts,  my  mind  is  made  up." 

I  say  that  because  in  any  number  of 
question  and  answer  periods  with 
what  I  thought  were  very  intelligent 
people.  I  found  they  had  no  idea  how 
this  program  actually  worked.  So  I  say 
again,  I  think  the  debate  we  have  had 
has  been  very  enlightening. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  tobacco. 
Shucks,  I  come  from  an  area  where  we 
raise  com  and  soybeans,  feed  cattle 
and  raise  pigs.  That  is  the  farming 
conununity  out  my  way. 

I  know  that  the  grain  price  support 
program  over  a  period  of  time  in  the 
past  has  cost  imtold  billions  of  dollars. 

I  also  know  that  it  has  also  served  us 
in  a  different  way  than  the  one  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  so  ably 
pointed  out  for  tobacco  which  is  an  or- 
derly marketing  mechanism. 

So  for  that  reason  I  have  to  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  The  to- 
bacco program  was  not  included  in  the 
legislation  initially  before  us  because 
the  committee  in  its  wisdom  and  in  my 


judgment  foimd  no  need  to  recom- 
mend changes  at  this  particular  time. 
Neither  does  the  administration  sup- 
port any  changes  in  the  operation  of 
the  program  currently. 

Why  then  did  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  the  administration 
oppose  the  amendment?  Why  do  we  do 
that?  I  think  there  is  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason. 

The  tobacco  support  program  is  an 
important  part  of  our  economy.  We 
have  been  told  any  number  of  times 
here  that  more  than  200,000  farms  in 
this  country  produce  tobacco  and 
thousands  more  farm  families  depend 
on  tobacco  for  most  of  their  income. 

When  we  talk  about  preserving  the 
family  farm  as  we  have  done  so  many 
times  over  a  period  of  time,  I  will  tell 
you,  if  you  are  talking  about  really 
small  farmers,  they  do  not  get  any 
smaller,  than  these. 

I  remember  in  my  earlier  days  in 
this  Congress  when  I  had  argimients 
with  Mr.  Cooley  from  North  Carolina, 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee at  that  time.  I  jokingly  likened 
the  tobacco  allotment  of  those  small 
farmers  to  having  no  bigger  plot  than 
square  foot  dimensions  of  the  ceiling 
of  this  Chamber. 

We  are  really  talking  about  very, 
very  small  farmers.  This  type  farmer 
supports  his  family  on  an  average  of 
four  acres  and  spends  800  hours  a  year 
harvesting  just  one  acre  of  tobacco. 
This  endeavor  requires  the  labor  of 
not  only  his  family  members,  and 
during  harvest  it  requires  hired  help, 
which  reduces  the  critically  high  un- 
employment that  exists  in  many  of 
those  rural  areas  where  tobacco  is 
grown. 

While  utilizing  less  than  one  percent 
of  the  nation's  cropland,  tobacco  ac- 
counts for  approximately  $3  billion  of 
total  crop  sales  annually. 

Something  must  also  be  said  about 
tax  receipts  from  the  tobacco  industry, 
at  a  time  when  people  are  searching 
for  new  and  enhanced  revenue  sources 
around  here.  Where  are  we  going  to  fi- 
nance the  Government?  Well,  more 
than  $6  billion  is  collected  annually  by 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
from  the  sale  of  tobacco  products 
alone,  not  to  mention  corporate  and 
personal  income  taxes.  Few  other  com- 
modities can  boast  such  revenue  con- 
tributions to  the  Federal  Government 
that  are  used  to  provide  services  vital 
to  our  commimities. 

But  the  most  important  thing  to 
keep  in  mind  is  the  program's  cost  cur- 
rently. I  hope  everyone  understands 
that  there  are  no  direct  Government 
pajrments  to  tobacco  producers,  as  has 
been  the  case  even  out  my  way,  to  pay 
to  not  grow  a  crop  over  a  period  of 
time,  a  philosophy  that  is  completely 
alien  to  this  Member. 

So  I  am  happy  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 
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The  tolsacco  support  program  is 
based  on  i  loan,  not  a  subsidy,  auid  it  is 
repaid  wil  h  interest  at  rates  compara- 
ble to  th<  cost  of  money  paid  by  the 
Govemm(  ;nt. 

Admittedly,  earlier  on  that  was  not 
the  case,  but  we  have  corrected  it  in 
recent  tir  les.  so  I  applaud  those  cor- 
rections t  lat  have  been  made 

In  fact,  the  program  has  one  of  the 
best  repa:  Tiient  records  of  all  commod- 
ity progn  ms.  You  have  heard  the  fig- 
ures here  of  the  $5  billion  loaned  out 
over  the  (  ntire  length  of  the  program. 
Cumulative  losses,  in  my  judgment, 
are  minuscule  compared  to  those  of 
other  crojs  and  commodities,  some  of 
which  ar<  grown  and  have  been  grown 
historical  y  in  my  own  district. 

I  think  too.  the  House  should  bear 
in  mind  hat  the  tobacco  program  is 
the  least  expensive  farm  program  we 
have  now 

In  addi  ion.  bear  in  mind  that  under 
our  recor  ciliation  bill  earlier  this  year, 
tobacco  p  roducers  are  required  to  even 
pay  for  tl  le  full  cost  of  grading  and  in- 
spection services  that  traditionally 
have  beei  i  borne  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  You  ask  that  same  ques- 
tion on  s<  ime  of  the  other  commodities 
and  see  vhat  kind  of  an  answer  you 
get. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
House  tiiat  tobacco  is  not  only  a 
southern  crop.  It  is  grown  in  22  of  our 
50  State4  as  far  north  as  Connecticut 
and  Wisconsin  and  as  far  west  as 
Kansas.  Elimination  of  the  price  sup- 
port proj  ram  would  have  far-reaching 
ramif icat  ions,  ramifications  that  can- 
not be  cetermined  here.  The  econo- 
mies of  the  States  where  tobacco  is  a 
major  ciop,  as  has  been  adluded  to 
here,  wculd  be  devastated  by  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  program. 
The  CIAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlema  n  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Foley  and  by 
unanimo  is  consent,  Mr.  Michel  wjis 
allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MCHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  th  b  gentleman  for  this  addition- 
al time. 

May  I  ust  simply  sum  up  here  that 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  good 
purpose  ;o  be  served  here  by  attempt- 
ing to  e  iminate  the  program  at  this 
juncture  As  has  been  said  here  earlier 
we  are  not  going  to  eliminate  the 
public  h;alth  hazard  by  what  we  do 
here  on«  way  or  another  today.  I  do 
not  smol  e,  and  I  never  have.  We  have 
seven  ch  Idren  who  never  got  stuck  on 
the  wee(i  and  I  am  grateful  for  that; 
but  this  is  not  the  legislation  that  will 
in  any  way  alter  people's  smoking 
habits.  Slhucks,  you  have  people  who 
are  smoi  ing  things  a  lot  stronger  than 
tobacco  these  days  and  we  have  been 
unable  to  do  anything  about  that,  as 
injuriou!  as  it  is.  People  are  going  to 
consuma  alcoholic  beverages  and  we 
are  not  i  ;oing  to  stop  that.  The  people 


are  going  to  continue  to  do  dangerous 
things  to  their  own  lives  because  that 
is  their  personal  choice.  We  are  not 
addressing  ourselves  to  that  here. 

It  is,  simply,  an  orderly  marketing 
program  for  this  very  vital  commodity. 
I  can  rise  in  good  conscience  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  in  the 
weU.  This  is  not  an  issue  on  which 
there  Is  a  partisan  division.  The  gen- 
tleman is  a  distinguished  Republican 
leader  of  the  House.  The  leadership  on 
this  side  is  opposing  this  amendment 
as  well.  We  feel  very  strongly  for  the 
reason  that  the  gentleman  and  others 
have  stated  that  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
gram is  that  it  does  provide  more  as- 
sistance to  small  farmers  and  it  does 
not  provide  any  assistance  or  induce- 
ment to  smoking.  That  health  issue  Is 
a  completely  fraudulent  Issue. 

The  gentleman  has  stated  It  In  an 
articulate  and  persuasive  way  that 
over  the  years  this  program  has  been 
the  least  costly  of  all  the  agricultural 
programs  we  have  ever  engaged  in.  It 
is  important  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  producers.  It  will  not  in  any  way 
induce  or  contribute  to  any  health 
problem  in  the  United  States. 

I  urge  on  behalf  of  our  side  that  all 
Members  who  can  be  so  persuaded 
vote  against  this  amendment. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  who  has  educated  me  over  a 
period  of  years  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, not  the  least  of  which  is  one  of 
his  favorites  being  debated  here. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
his  compliment.  I  just  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  fine  contribu- 
tion and  his  bipartisan  approach.  The 
gentleman  was  a  member  of  my  sub- 
committee many  years  ago.  My  sub- 
committee seems  to  have  done  a  lot 
for  Republicans.  The  distinguished 
speaker  in  the  well  is  now  the  minori- 
ty leader,  and  a  very  capable  one.  Sen- 
ator Bob  Dole  was  on  my  subcommit- 
tee before  he  went  to  the  Senate.  Sen- 
ator Kasten.  a  former  member  of  my 
subconunlttee.  Is  also  In  the  Senate.  It 
seems  I  have  played  a  part  In  helping 
others,  but  somehow  I  am  still  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  and  Human  Re- 
sources. However,  I  like  my  job. 

But  I  do  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution  and  particu- 


larly his  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment,  which  bankrupted  a  large 
segment  of  my  State,  and  destroyed 
the  means  of  livelihood  of  thousands 
of  my  constituents.  I  do  hope  that 
many  of  his  Republican  colleagues  will 
follow  him.  Anyway,  as  a  long  time 
friend,  the  gentleman  with  whom  I 
have  worked  on  other  matters,  I  again 
thank  him  for  his  help. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  hope  our  Members  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  will  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  got  a  call  before  the 
debate  today  from  a  North  Carolina 
tobacco  farmer  who  had  some  Interest- 
ing observations  to  make  about  this  to- 
bacco program  that  we  have  been  de- 
bating here  today.  He  said  it  was  abso- 
lutely wrong  for  the  Government  to 
stop  people  from  going  to  the  market- 
place. 

He  complained  that  the  allotments 
are  not  controlled  by  the  tobacco 
farmers,  but  by  the  allotment  holders, 
and  there  is  a  distinction  there. 

He  said  Congress  should  do  away 
with  the  program. 

So  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment and  I  do  so  knowing  that  many 
of  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  this 
issue  have  expressed  concern  to  me 
and  to  others  about  protecting  the 
small  tobacco  farmer. 

They  would  have  us  believe  that 
eliminating  the  allotment  system  will 
hurt  the  small  farmer.  But  the  tobac- 
co program  does  not  work  to  benefit 
the  small  farmer;  rather  it  works  to 
benefit  the  tobacco  allotment  holder, 
often  absentee  landlords  who  years 
ago  were  lucky  enough  to  buy  or  to  in- 
herit a  tobacco  allotment. 

If  there  Is  one  word  that  can  best  de- 
scribe the  tobacco  program,  that  word 
Is  "feudalism." 

Franklin  Roosevelt  once  described 
those  who  expected  the  Government 
to  support  their  privileges  as  economic 
royalists.  That  phrase  is  certainly  per- 
tinent to  today's  debate. 

It  Is  economic  royalists  who  control 
the  allotments  and  who  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  this  program. 

It  Is  economic  royalists  who  collect 
the  monopoly  profits  and  tell  tobacco 
farmers  where  and  when  they  can 
plant  tobacco. 

Now,  the  U.S.  Government's  latest 
agriculture  census  has  some  interest- 
ing figures  so  far  as  North  Carolina 
and  the  tobacco  growers  and  allotment 
holders  in  that  State  are  concerned. 
The  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  fig- 
ures, according  to  the  last  agriculture 
census  that  we  could  determine.  Indi- 
cate that  in  North  Carolina  there  are 
116,000  tobacco  allotment  holders. 
There  are  approximately  34,000  farm- 
ers of  tobacco.  That  means  there  are 
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at  least  82,000  people  who  are  getting 
money  by  renting  those  allotments 
who  are  not  doing  any  of  the  work. 

So  if  you  are  looking  for  a  place  to 
invest  your  money,  tobacco  allotments 
offer  a  high  return  and  numerous  tax 
advantages.  That  is  why  most  allot- 
ment holders  would  rather  sit  home 
and  count  their  profits,  rather  than 
sweating  it  out  down  on  the  farm. 

My  friends  who  oppose  the  amend- 
ment would  have  us  believe  that  elimi- 
nating the  allotment  system  would  de- 
stroy the  small  farmer.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  create  more  opportuni- 
ty for  the  small  farmers. 

Again,  the  Agriculture  Department 
in  a  study  that  was  done  just  a  few 
years  ago  Indicates  that  total  income 
for  the  tobacco  farmers  of  the  United 
States  If  this  Government  program 
were  done  away  with  would  go  up  $75 
million.  Sure,  there  would  be  less 
money  for  the  allotment  holders. 
Their  Income  would  go  down  about 
roughly  we  figure  about  a  billion  dol- 
lars In  the  United  States,  but  the 
Income  for  the  farmers  who  grow  to- 
bacco across  the  board  would  be  up 
about  $75  million  according  to  this 
particular  study. 

You  have  only  to  look  as  far  as 
Permsylvania  and  Maryland  where 
specialized  types  of  tobacco  by  a  vote 
of  the  farmers  themselves  have  been 
completely  deregulated.  We  heard 
some  talk  earlier  about  the  problems 
that  people  might  have  in  Maryland 
from  a  Representative  from  Maryland. 
I  would  submit  that  his  tobacco  farm- 
ers In  that  State  are  not  subject  to  the 
allotment  system  that  we  are  dealing 
with  here  today. 

What  will  happen  to  the  small  farm- 
ers under  deregulation?  First,  they 
win  be  able  to  grow  tobacco  anywhere 
they  want  on  land  rented  at  competi- 
tive rates.  The  profits  for  growing  to- 
bacco will  go  to  the  farmers,  not  the 
allotment  holders  or  landlords. 

Second,  small  farmers  will  be  able  to 
rationalize  their  operations  and 
achieve  greater  efficiency. 

Third,  eliminating  the  monopoly 
rents  will  bring  production  costs  down 
by  one-third. 

Fourth,  the  lower  prices  from  re- 
duced production  costs  will  enable  to- 
bacco farmers  to  sell  a  larger  amount 
on  the  export  market.  In  fact.  If  lower 
domestic  prices  enabled  us  to  recap- 
ture just  one-half  of  the  ground  we 
have  lost  in  world  tobacco  markets,  we 
could  Increase  our  total  domestic  pro- 
duction by  25  percent. 

Beyond  the  indirect  subsidy  from 
monopoly  rents,  there  are  other  subsi- 
dies, including  subsidies  for  adminis- 
trative costs,  loan  subsidies  and  poten- 
tial losses  which  are  quite  large  on 
currently  stored  tobacco. 

In  a  time  of  severe  budget  cuts  in  all 
areas,  we  should  not  let  tobacco  go  un- 
touched. 


This  feudalistic  tobacco  subsidy  pro- 
gram clearly  Is  not  working  and  It  is 
hurting  our  country's  position  on  the 
world  export  markets,  resulting  In  a 
huge  subsidy  not  from  the  taxpayers 
to  the  Government  and  then  out  to 
the  tobacco  growers,  but  rather  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  purchasers  of  tobacco 
products  as  the  result  of  Government 
regulations  to  the  allotment  holders,  a 
transfer  in  our  economy  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  billion  dollars.  If  we  are 
going  to  transfer  that  kind  of  money  I 
submit  with  our  budget  constraints 
here  in  Washington  we  ought  to  trans- 
fer that  through  raising  the  tobacco 
tax  from  the  consumer  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  where  It  can  do  some  good 
for  everyone. 

D  1415 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  grow- 
ing tobacco  In  this  country  since  the 
first  settlement  at  Jamestown,  and  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  grow  it  maybe 
for  the  next  several  hundred  years. 

The  allotment  program  has  been  at- 
tacked today  on  the  basis  that  we  have 
arbitrary  allotments.  This  is  not  true. 
Allotments  are  based  on  the  history  of 
the  farm.  In  the  depression  days,  the 
allotments  were  based  on  the  number 
of  acres  a  farmer  grew  during  that 
period.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  want 
to  deprive  a  farmer  of  the  little  clout 
in  the  bargaining  place  In  the  market. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion that  is  against  collective  bargain- 
ing. And  this  In  some  sense  of  the 
word  Is  very  similar.  The  allotment 
program  represents  the  voluntary  and 
organized  action  of  thousands  of  small 
growers. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  this  pro- 
gram, the  tobacco  price  support,  gives 
the  farmer  a  minimum  wage.  In  reali- 
ty, that  Is  everything  and  all  the  price 
support  program  does. 

Now,  in  my  district  I  have  some 
22,000  little  farmers  who  grow  less 
than  an  acre  of  tobacco.  They  have 
other  small  Incomes  along  with  the  to- 
bacco, maybe  12  or  13  cows,  raise  some 
pigs,  maybe  a  few  sheep.  But  their 
chief  Income  Is  from  their  tobacco. 
And  if  we  knock  the  price  support  out 
from  under  the  tobacco,  we  are  going 
to  bankrupt  these  little  farmers  that 
have  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  loans  from  PCA,  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  banks,  and 
we  are  going  to  drive  them  into  the 
cities.  Unemployment  compensation- 
yes  and  more 

But  I  do  not  believe  when  we  think 
through  a  soimd  program,  as  this  pro- 
gram has  been  for  the  past  40  years, 
that  we  want  to  destroy  It.  It  has  been 
a-  good  program  that  has  been  almost 
cost-free  to  our  Government.  Under 
all  estimates,  it  has  never  cost  more 
than  $60  million  over  the  entire  40 
years  of  its  operation.  No  other  com- 


modity can  come  within  that  category 
anywhere. 

The  Secretary  sets  the  price  sup- 
port—about 65  percent  of  parity, 
maybe  on  burley  this  year  $1.60  or  a 
little  better,  maybe  on  Flue-cured  a 
little  more.  The  associations,  the  local 
associations  of  growers  have  already 
contracted  with  Commodity  Credit  for 
loans  which  if  advanced  wiU  be  repaid 
with  Interest.  And  this  is  no  subsidy 
program  by  any  means.  If  anything, 
we  are  subsidizing  the  Government  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  taxes, 
$6,000,000,000  a  year  that  are  paid  by 
tobacco  users.  Moreover  the  coopera- 
tives only  have  to  advance  payments 
to  these  farmers  In  the  case  where  the 
farmer  does  not  receive  the  support 
price  for  his  tobacco.  In  many  cases  we 
have  some  setbacks,  the  tobacco  Is  not 
cured  In  the  proper  manner  or  some- 
thing, and  the  graders  do  not  grade  It 
up  to  the  support  price  level. 

I  think  these  loans  which  have  stabi- 
lized the  tobacco  program,  no  one 
should  think  about  depriving  the 
farmers,  the  small  farmers. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the 
so-called  economic  royalists  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Petri) 
referred  to.  This  is  a  deomcratic  pro- 
gram. The  farmers  vote  on  it.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  landlord-tenant  relation- 
ship where  you  could  describe  the  situ- 
ation as  economic  royalist.  I  think  it  is 
the  most  democratic  program  that  we 
have  in  existence  insofar  as  our  farm 
program  is  concerned  today,  costing 
the  Federal  Government  very  little- 
only  a  small  administrative  cost  in- 
volved. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  grow  tobacco 
is  not  foreclosed.  Some  extra  acreage 
is  made  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, allocated  through  the  Agricultur- 
al Stabilization  Committees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dan  Daniel  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Perkins 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
extra  allotments  are  allocated  to  new 
farmers.  But  I  have  never  heard  a 
complaint  from  any  farmers  that 
wanted  to  grow  tobacco  that  did  not 
have  that  opportunity. 

The  tobacco  farmers  that  we  are  de- 
fending today  have  a  family  history  of 
growing  tobacco  maybe  for  100  or  150 
years.  If  other  people  want  to  grow  to- 
bacco, I  am  sure  that  through  this 
program  there  will  be  some  acreage  al- 
lotted to  them,  extra  acreage. 

So  let  us  vote  down  the  gentleman's 
amendment  as  unsound.  It  would  be 
destructive  to  our  tobacco  program 
and  bankrupt  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  little  farmers  today,  something  that 
we  just  do  not  want  to  happen. 

I  think  the  price  support,  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  these  farmers,  is  rea- 
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sonable.  )Jid  everybody  can  live  with 
it,  and  al:  the  money  is  paid  back  to 
Govitmment.    On    this    point    I 
fdr  the  Recori)  a  communica- 
John  M.  Berry  and  a  table 
to  which  that  letter  refers: 

Berht  tt  Floyd, 
Attorneys  at  law, 
Ne^  CaaOe,  Ky.,  February  Z6,  1981. 
Pkrkirs. 
House  of  R^reientatives, 
Washington  D.C. 

Dkar  Co^GRESSMAif  PERKINS:  Newspaper 
reporters,  columnist  and  editors  persist  in 
the  practio »  of  referring  to  the  tobacco  pro- 
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grams  as  a  subsidy.  Burley  Tobacco  Growers 
Cooperative  Association,  P.O.  Box  860,  Lex- 
ington. Kentucky,  has  administered  the 
price  support  program  for  forty  (40)  crops 
of  Burley  tobacco  In  the  states  of  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Missouri. 
The  enclosed  statement  of  its  operations  for 
the  1940-1979  crops  may  be  useful  to  you  In 
refuting  the  charges. 

Excluding  the  profits  on  the  1975.  1976, 
1977,  1978  and  1979  cropf  which  have  been 
sold  but  not  finally  settled  for,  this  Associa- 
tion from  its  operations  has  distributed  to 
its  members  $16,486,000.00.  On  the  1975  and 
1976  crops,  the  Association  will  distribute  to 


its  members  the  first  week  in  June,  1981,  in 
excess  of  $7,000,000.00  and  In  1982.  it  will 
distribute  on  the  1977,  1978  and  1979  crops 
an  additional  $7,000,000.00.  The  overall 
result  is  that  the  total  gains  distributed,  and 
to  be  distributed,  will  exceed  $26,000,000.00. 
When  we  started  this  program  on  Janu- 
ary. 1.  1941,  income-tax-paying  farmers  were 
few.  If  any  at  all.  Since  then  (1940),  and  to 
the  credit  of  the  program,  tobacco  farmers 
have  paid  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
in  Income  taxes. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Enclosure. 


John  M.  Berry. 
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program  has  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers $57  million  in  direct  losses 
since  its  inception,  and  over  $600  mil- 
lion in  interest  subsidies,  not  to  men- 
tion other  costs,  including  research, 
grading,  marketing,  and  inspection. 

The  artificial  price  supports  associ- 
ated with  this  highly  controlled  pro- 
gram have  made  American  tobacco 
less  and  less  competitive  in  the  world 
market.  Tobacco  imports  into  the 
United  States  have  increased  over  300 
percent  in  the  last  few  years,  while 
our  share  of  the  world  tobacco  market 
has  dropped  from  60  percent  in  the 
late  1950's  to  28  percent  today.  In  ad- 
dition, the  American  cigarette  in  1965 
contained  11  percent  imported  tobacco 
but  by  1981  a  full  30  percent  of  our 
cigarette  blend  is  now  of  foreign 
origin.  As  you  can  see,  the  artificial 
Government    regulations    controlling 


tobacco  production  are  gradually  and 
effectively  closing  out  the  world  tobac- 
co market  to  the  American  producers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  of  August  31  of 
this  year,  567  million  pounds  of  tobac- 
co, with  an  estimated  cash  value  of 
$786  million,  are  in  storage  in  tobacco 
cooperative  warehouses. 

Even  though  this  amount  of  storage 
is  not  out  of  line  with  historical  prece- 
dent, it  has  become  a  concern  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Why? 
Because  an  increasing  amount  of  this 
tobacco  is  of  low  quality  and  difficult 
to  sell,  here  or  overseas,  by  virtue  of 
its  high  costs.  These  high  costs,  which 
therefore  require  a  high  selling  price, 
are  created  by  the  artificially  high 
price  supports  given  to  tobacco  pro- 
ducers, that  are  guaranteed  and  of  no 
risk. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  recently  testified  before 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
that  even  if  tobacco  imports  into  the 
United  States  are  restricted,  it  will  still 
be  very  difficult  to  sell  the  increasing 
quantity  of  low-quality  tobacco  stocks 
now  in  storage.  They  stated  in  their 
testimony  that  they  anticipate  a  loss 
in  1982  and  1983  of  between  93  million 
and  122  million  dollars'  worth  of  to- 
bacco now  in  storage. 

It  is  difficult  to  decrease  production 
and  warehouse  accumulation  of  lower 
quality  tobacco  that  may  ultimately 
be  lost  by  spoilage  because  the  prices 
of  low-quality  and  high-quality  tobac- 
co are  inseparably  linked  in  this  feder- 
ally mandated,  outdated,  and  archaic 
price  support  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  time  that  we 
begin  to  change  a  system  that  provides 
allotments,  nonrecourse  loans,  and  ar- 
tificially high  prices  to  produce  a 
product  that  causes  250,000  deaths  per 
year  in  the  United  States  and  causes 
this  country  an  estimated  economic 
loss  each  year  from  illness  and  death 
of  up  to  $18  billion? 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  and 
several  others,  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
to  deregulate  the  tobacco  industry.  Let 
us  get  the  Government  out  of  the  to- 
bacco business.  We  can  do  this  by  sup- 
porting this  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  is  conceding  that  the 
program  might  be  good  for  those  who 
farm  but  not  good  for  those  who  hold 
an  allotment  and  do  not  farm,  may  I 
respectfully  inquire  why  the  gentle- 
man does  not  offer  an  amendment  to 
do  away  with  that,  rather  than  to  kill 
the  entire  program  for  all  people, 
those  whom  it  helps  as  weU  as  those 
otherwise? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  That  is  an  excel- 
lent question  and  I  intend  to  address 
that  very  question  with  the  rest  of  my 
remarks. 

First  of  all.  let  us  remember  where 
this  bill  is  going  to  go.  It  is  going  to  go 
to  conference  committee.  And  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  in  the 
other  body  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  delegation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  that  reference  to 
a  particular  Member  of  the  other  body 
Is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  did  not  call  him 
by  name. 

That  is  right;  there  is  only  one 
chairman. 

Well,  you  know  we  are  going  to  con- 
ference, and  we  will  be  going  to  con- 
ference with  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
House  members  from  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  Everyone  knows  if  we 
strike  down  tobacco  today,  there  is  a 


very  small  chance  that  this  program 
will  be  stricken,  because  somewhere  in 
the  conference  committee  it  Is  going  to 
arise.  Now  you  know  that  and  I  know 
that. 

But  the  question  is:  We  better  take  a 
pretty  strong  stand  here  in  the  House 
if  we  are  going  to  make  any  change  in 
this  program:  any  change  at  all  is 
going  to  take  a  strong  stand  by  the 
House.  And  I  think  that  is  an  absolute 
fact. 

Now,  what  kind  of  a  change  do  we 
want?  Well.  If  we  do  not  take  this 
strong  stand,  we  will  not  get  any 
change.  It  is  known  that  people  prom- 
ised, and  the  gentleman  referred  to 
my  friend  Jim  Johnson.  There  was 
talk  then  that  the  committee  would 
devise  and  structure  some  new  ap- 
proaches to  this  allocation  program. 
But  nothing  has  been  done,  and  in  my 
opinion  nothing  will  be  done  imtil  this 
House  takes  a  stand.  When  we  take  a 
stand,  then,  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee the  members  from  the  tobacco 
States  and  the  members  from  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  will  back  up  and 
come  in  with  some  reasonable  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  many  of  us  are  not  opposed 
to  helping  tobacco  farmers.  But  I 
think  we  are  very  tired  of  having  allo- 
cation holders  receive  large  amounts 
of  money  for  land  that  they  could  not 
get  if  they  were  selling  for  any  other 
product,  soybeans,  com,  you  name  it. 
One  carmot  get  the  rents  that  one  gets 
if  one  is  renting  for  tobacco.  It  is  like 
owning  one  of  those  allocations  for  a 
taxi  in  New  York. 

So  what  we  are  saying  today  is:  This 
House  is  going  to  have  to  take  a  strong 
stand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  the  ar- 
gimients  in  the  House  here,  inside  the 
Chamber.  I  have  also  heard  the  argu- 
ments outside  the  Chamber.  Our  lead- 
ership is  saying,  "For  heaven's  sake, 
do  not  get  on  that  program;  it  will 
hurt  Republican  candidates  in  the 
South."  And  then  I  hear  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  "Do  not  support  this 
program,  do  not  support  this  amend- 
ment, do  not  do  it.  because  if  you  sup- 
port this  amendment  it  is  going  to 
hurt  candidates  on  the  other  side  of 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Will  you  get  me 
more  time? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes;  I  will. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  All  right.  I  wiU 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  the  taxi  permits 
in  New  York.  Is  that  not  exactly  like 
that  situation? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Dead  wrong. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Suppose  there  were 
no  limits  on  the  taxi  permits  in  New 
York  City  and  everyone  could  drive  a 
taxi.  What  kind  of  chaos  would  you 
have  in  New  York  City? 


Mr.  PRITCHARD.  We  would  be 
back  to  the  old  free  enterprise  system, 
and  that  seems  to  be  fundamental 
here.  What  you  do  is  have  a  limit  on 
the  number,  and  that  makes  the 
number  very  valuable,  and  that  raises 
the  price. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
not  one  have  to  pay  for  a  taxi  permit 
in  New  York  City,  or  are  they  given  to 
certain  people  and  passed  on  to  rela- 
tives generation  after  generation? 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  taxis  in  New  York.  I  can  tell  the 
gentleman  what  is  going  on.  One 
cannot  get  a  taxi  because  the  taxi  me- 
dallion is  now  worth  $55,000  and  they 
only  paid  $1.25  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Phitch- 
ARS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  The  administra- 
tion has  come  in  opposing  our  posi- 
tion, and  they  came  in  with  a  very 
squishy  statement;  let  us  label  it  ex- 
actly what  it  was.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  read  it.  If  it  is  read  carefully, 
it  is  mealymouthed,  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  where  their  heart  is. 

But  as  the  Members  know,  there  are 
a  lot  of  reasons  why  this  amendment 
that  we  are  offering  should  be  turned 
down.  Somebody  said  it  has  to  be  done 
in  conunittee.  For  heaven's  sake,  a 
change  will  never  be  made  in  the  to- 
bacco subsidy  program  and  allocation 
program  in  the  Agriculture  Committee 
until  they  are  faced  with  the  proposi- 
tion that,  with  the  way  it  is  today,  it  is 
going  to  go  down  the  drain  and  they 
have  to  make  a  change. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  if  he  wants  to  speak. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
not  seeking  to  have  the  gentleman 
yield.  I  just  wanted  to  say  later  on 
there  will  be  a  taxi  allotment  offered 
to  the  final  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  urge  the  Members  today  to  take 
a  strong  stand.  If  we  knocked  out  pea- 
nuts and  we  knocked  out  sugar,  how  in 
the  world  can  we  justify  turning 
aroimd  and  continuing  the  tobacco 
program? 

We  have  a  little  bit  of  an  out,  be- 
cause when  this  goes  to  conference, 
they  are  going  to  back  up  a  long  way. 
If  we  do  not  stand  tough  today,  we  will 
not  have  any  change  at  all.  I  urge  you 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
intend  to  vote  for  this  amendment 
which  will  eliminate  the  tobacco  allot- 
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loan  programs.  These  tobac- 
co pro^ims  are  a  classic  example  of 
massive  Government  intrusion  into 
the  martetplace.  Such  interference 
has  creai  ed  a  feudalistic  land  owner- 
ship system,  sustains  artificially  high 
tobacco  prices,  has  undermined  our 
farmers'  ability  to  compete  with  for- 
eign prociucers,  and  forces  the  taxpay- 
er to  subsidize  the  tobacco  industry. 
This  amendment  deregulates  the  to- 
bacco trade,  and  returns  tobacco  to  a 
free  maiiet  economy.  It  will  prevent 
the  Federal  Government  from  endow- 
ing the  [few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  Tobacco  is  hardly  a  poor  cash 
crop:  it  will  flourish  in  the  free  market 
system. 

There  lare  two  Federal  policies  de 
signed  tcJ  maintain  artificially  high  to- 
bacco prices:  Price  support  programs 
and  acreage  allotments. 

After  t^Dbacco  is  graded  for  type  and 
quality,  which  establishes  the  per 
pound  support  price,  most  of  today's 
tobacco  s  sold  at  warehouse  auctions. 
To  be  e  igible  for  price  supports,  to- 
bacco growers  accept  acreage  and 
poimdag;  allotments  annually  estab- 
lished bs  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  tobacco  must  bring  at 
least  1  c;nt  per  pound  above  the  sup- 
port pric  e.  or  the  grower  is  eligible  for 
a  Govenmient  loan  equal  to  the  sup- 
port pri<e.  He  uses  his  tobacco  as  col- 
lateral, [f  the  tobacco  is  sold  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  loan's  cost,  the 
Govemr  lent  loan  is  paid  back,  and  the 
grower  r  lakes  a  profit.  If  however,  the 
selling  p  -ice  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
loan,  gu;ss  who  gets  struck  with  the 
loan?  Y(iU  and  me.  By  subsidizing  the 
tobacco  farmer,  we  are  guaranteeing 
him  a  profit.  The  Goverrunent  must 
sell  the  tobacco  crop  to  recoup  our 
losses.  V  Warehouses  are  currently  stor- 
ing 630  million  pounds  of  tobacco. 
Most  of  this  tobacco  is  of  a  low-grade 
quality  vhich  will  be  difficult  to  sell. 
The  Go"errmient,  meaning  you  and  I, 
could  wi  id  up  losing  $123  million. 

Twentk'  of  the  twenty-four  varieties 
of  toba:co  qualify  for  support  pro- 
grams. T  'here  have  been  $5.5  billion  in 
tobacco  loans  since  the  Government 
program  began  in  1933.  Prom  the  let- 
ters I  have  received,  the  taxpayer  does 
not  want  to  pay  farmers  to  grow  to- 
bacco. While  one  Federal  agency 
spends  >14  million  administering  to- 
bacco s  ipport  programs,  another  is 
spendini ;  $2.5  million  telling  us  we  are 
crazy  to  smoke. 

Besides  getting  the  Government  out 
of  the  obacco  business,  this  amend- 
ment w  11  help  lower  a  tobacco  farm- 
er's proluction  costs.  Since  there  are 
limited  .obacco  allotments,  owners  can 
charge  is  much  as  $1,000  per  acre  to 
leasees.  This  is  quite  profitable  for 
those  fortunate  enough  to  own  acre- 
age allotments.  In  fact,  only  about  16 
percent  of  those  who  farm  tobacco 
own  thsir  land.  These  acreage  allot- 
ments iirere  determined  way  back  in 


the  early  1930's.  If  the  crop  was  com, 
for  example,  land  rent  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $60.  Eliminating  the 
monopolistic  allotment  system  will 
lower  land  costs  and  give  the  farmer  a 
fighting  chance  to  receive  a  fair  return 
for  his  investment.  Stopping  the  allot- 
ment program  will  also  allow  all  farm- 
ers an  equal  opportunity  to  grow  to- 
bacco. Currently,  only  those  who  have 
historically  received  allotments  may 
grow  tobacco.  Why  should  anyone  be 
prevented  from  growing  the  crop  of 
his  choice?  Why  should  a  grower  in 
Kentucky  be  allowed  to  grow  tobacco, 
but  a  California  farmer  cannot? 

With  the  amendment's  passage,  we 
will  help  U.S.  tobacco  growers  become 
internationally  competitive.  Artificial- 
ly high  tobacco  prices  have  made 
American  tobacco  less  competitive 
with  foreign  producers.  While  imports 
have  increased  over  300  percent  in  15 
years,  America's  share  of  the  interna- 
tional market  has  decreased  from  60 
percent  in  the  1950's  to  28  percent 
today. 

Can  tobacco  growers  make  it  with- 
out Government  assistance?  You  bet 
they  can.  In  Maryland,  tobacco  has 
been  deregulated  for  25  years.  Mary- 
land producers  are  doing  quite  well. 
Tobacco  is  Maryland's  third  largest 
crop,  grossing  over  $30  million.  During 
Tobacco  Subcommittee  hearings  earli- 
er this  year,  the  Maryland  secretary  of 
agriculture,  said: 

The  viability  of  our  tobacco  production 
can  be  clearly  documented  and,  while  not 
exceptionally  large  when  compared  with 
other  States,  it  does  provide  a  fair  rate  of 
return  for  our  farmers. 

The  Maryland  State  comptroller 
also  testified.  He  stated: 

Maryland  tobacco  growers  don't  want  pro- 
duction allotments  and  price  supports.  They 
have  consistently  rejected  them,  saving  the 
Federal  government  time  and  money. 

The  Government's  tobacco  programs 
determine  the  price  for  tobacco,  estab- 
lish which  acres  will  be  planted  in  to- 
bacco, limits  the  number  of  farmers 
who  grow  tobacco,  restricts  those  who 
do,  and  costs  the  taxpayer  too  much 
money. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  this  amendment  to 
eliminate  tobacco  subsidies  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Tobacco  subsidies  are  a  giveaway 
program  and  in  this  budget-cutting  cli- 
mate, as  all  fiscal  conservatives  in  this 
House  know,  we  cannot  have  any  give- 
away programs. 

The  cost  of  the  tobacco  program  is 
tremendous.  The  figures  cited  by  the 
administration  that  the  program  has 
cost  only  $56  million  since  its  begin- 
ning is  misleading.  Studies  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  indi- 
cate that  since  the  mid-1950's  the  to- 
bacco program  has  cost  taxpayers 
more    than    one-half    billion    dollars 


when  one  takes  into  account  the  inter- 
est the  CCC  pays  to  the  Treasury  for 
the  money  it  borrows  to  lend  farmers. 
Price  supports  have  also  created 
huge  surplus  stocks.  Cost  estimates 
show  that  the  program  has  been  esti- 
mated for  next  year  to  cost  over  $100 
million.  The  Goverrunent  has  630  mil- 
lion pounds  of  tobacco  in  storage  cur- 
rently at  a  value  of  $1  billion. 

The  absurd  irony  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  subsidizes  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry and  at  the  same  time  is  cutting 
back  on  health  care  programs.  The 
Surgeon's  General  report  in  1979  said 
that  smoking  accounts  for  an  estimat- 
ed $5  to  $8  billion  in  health  care  ex- 
penses, not  to  mention  the  cost  of  loss 
in  productivity,  wages,  and  absentee- 
ism caused  by  smoking  related  to  ill- 
nesses; an  annual  cost  estimated  at  $12 
to  $18  billion., 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  Reagan  era. 
This  is  the  much  ballyhooed  era  of 
"getting  Government  off  our  backs" 
and  "weaning  America  away  from  big 
spending."  In  this  spirit,  so  far  this 
year  Congress  has  slashed  $36  billion 
from  people  programs— in  Some  cases 
causing  real  injury.  Congress  has  cut 
$1  billion  from  health  care,  $1.5  billion 
from  child  nutrition.  $1.2  billion  from 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  $1.7  billion  from  food 
stamps. 

During  the  debate  on  all  these  cuts, 
several  Members  of  Congress  bravely 
mentioned  the  drastic  need  to  cut  the 
Federal  budget.  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  what  they  said 
then— inasmuch  as  they  are  being 
asked  today  to  be  consistent  and  apply 
the  same  budget-balancing  principles 
to  a  powerful  interest  group. 

Our  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Coleman)  boldly  noted  during  the  ear- 
lier budget  debate: 

The  old  saying  'Don't  cut  you,  don't  cut 
me,  cut  the  man  behind  the  tree,"  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  past.  Americans  are  willing  to 
make  individual  sacrifices  for  the  good  of 
the  country. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  today:  Why 
should  not  tobacco  interests  join  in 
this  spirit  of  noble  sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  the  country? 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Coats)  stated  in  the  debate  on  the 
Reagan  budget  resolution  that— 

This  Government  cannot  and  should  not 
continue  to  subsidize  the  middle  class  •  *  • 
we  are  simply  saying  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  broke— that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  pay  for  every  possible  program, 
even  some  desirable  programs  like  school 
lunches,  to  the  extent  that  we  have  done  in 
the  past  •  •  • 

I  ask  my  colleagues  today:  Is  tobacco 
use  as  desirable  as  school  lunches? 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  said  while  leading  the  debate 
on  the  Republican  budget  resolution 
early  this  year: 

We  are  here  today  to  carry  out  the  man- 
date of  the  Congress  and  the  will  of  the 
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people.  We  are  not  going  to  play  any  games. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  is  not 
playing  games  with  the  American  people. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  today:  Were 
they  playing  games  with  America 
when  they  said  all  spending  had  to  be 
cut?  Are  they  willing  to  play  games 
with  the  health  of  the  American 
people? 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  remember 
the  words  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Edwards)  when  he  made  a 
key  speech  in  support  of  the  massive 
Reagan  cuts.  He  said: 

We  are  about  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  crying  to  give  us 
new  directions,  and  It  is  going  to  hurt.  We 
have  heard  horror  stories  all  day  •  *  *  but  we 
are  at  that  point  now  where  we  somehow 
have  got  to  get  the  narcotic  needle  out  of 
the  arm.  You  know  that  is  painful.  We  know 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  struggle  with 
it.  and  yet  we  know  that  it  has  got  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  put  up  or 
shut  up.  It  is  easy  to  cut  funds  for  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  aged.  Now  it  is 
time  for  tobacco  interest  to  "pull  the 
needle  out"  of  their  arm.  Now  it  is 
time  to  see  if  my  fiscally  conservative 
colleagues  meant  what  they  said  about 
cutting  spending— or  whether  those 
earlier  votes  mean  that  they  simply  do 
not  like  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
aged.* 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  week  I  was  faced  with  a  difficult 
vote.  There  are  many  sugar  beet  farm- 
ers in  Colorado.  The  corporate  head- 
quarters for  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.  are  located  in  Denver.  By  all  rights 
I  should  have  voted  against  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  sugar  loan  program.  But 
I  did  not. 

I  voted  for  the  Peyser-Heckler 
amendment  because  I  could  not  justify 
asking  the  sugar  consiuners  to  transfer 
over  $300  million  from  their  pockets  to 
22  producer  and  processor  firms  in 
order  to  insure  that  each  company  re- 
alize over  $13.6  million  per  year. 

Nor  could  I  support  a  program  that 
would  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  place  greater  pressures  on  the 
credit  markets  and  interest  rates  by  is- 
suing $1  billion  in  additional  debt. 

Likewise,  there  are  many  reasons  for 
supporting  the  elimination  of  the  to- 
bacco program.  But  I  am  not  about  to 
list  them  all.  Instead  I  will  ask  three 
questions. 

How  can  those  in  Congress  who  are 
truly  committed  to  trimming  Federal 
outlays,  and  have  already  acted  to  cut 
Federal  aid  to  the  most  poorly  fed,  the 
most  unsuitably  housed,  and  the  most 
lacking  in  hope,  vote  for  continuing  to 
support  the  growing  of  tobaw;co  with 
Federal  funds? 

How  can  anyone  with  a  sense  of  fair- 
ness vote  for  the  Federal  support  of  a 
feudalistic  system  that  restricts  tobac- 
co-growing rights  to  a  handful  of  allot- 
ment holders  who  take  an  average  of  a 
$1,000  cut  off  the  top  of  the  $3,000 


that  a  tobacco  farmer  grosses  from 
each  acre  of  tobacco? 

How  can  the  Reagan  administration, 
which  has  proposed  the  elimination  of 
numerous  Federal  programs  for  the 
most  disadvantaged  in  our  society,  pre- 
side over  the  Federal  support  for  to- 
bacco? 

The  choice  is  clear.  Vote  for  bringing 
an  end  to  an  increasingly  costly,  inher- 
ently unfair,  obviously  inconsistent 
Federal  program.* 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  subsidizing  the  to- 
bacco industry.  I  rise  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  commend  his  offering 
It.  At  a  time  when  we  are  seeking  cut- 
backs in  so  many  areas,  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate and  unfair  to  overlook  the 
agricultural  industry  as  a  possible 
source  of  savings.  Certainly,  tobacco 
production  is  one  activity  from  which 
we  can  withdraw  our  support  and 
reduce  Federal  expenditures  substan- 
tially. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  our  support  of 
tobacco  production— and  of  other 
crops  as  well— has  been  unjustified 
and  unnecessary.  The  Government's 
regulating  the  amount  of  acreage 
which  may  be  planted,  and  purchasing 
any  surplus  crop  after  commercial 
buyers  have  bought  the  amount  they 
desire,  is  clearly  an  intrusion  in  the 
marketplace.  Not  only  does  such  a 
policy  unfairly  Increase  profits  for  the 
producer,  but  it  also  does  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  consumers  with  the  use  of 
their  tax  dollars  to  finance  the  pro- 
gram and  through  the  inflated  prices 
which  are  a  result  of  the  controlled 
supply  of  the  product. 

In  addition,  the  tobacco  subsidy  is  a 
subsidy  of  a  product  which  poses  a 
severe  public  health  threat.  No  one 
can  deny  the  inconsistency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's support  of  a  product  the 
use  of  which  it  is  trying  to  discourage 
through  campaigns  aimed  at  discour- 
aging smoking  and  increasing  the 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  good 
health.  I  am  pleased  to  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment  and  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.* 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so  only  hopeful- 
ly to  close  debate.  I  think  everyone 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  present  his 
case,  and  I  think  we  are  ready  to  vote. 
I  just  want  to  clear  up  some  factors. 
I  have  heard  the  word  "feudalism"  so 
much  this  afternoon;  Members  are  as- 
sociating it  solely  with  the  farm 
sector,  but  remember,  there  are  bank 
charters  where  about  eight  people  get 
a  charter  to  operate  that  First  Nation- 
al Bank  on  Main  Street,  USA.  That  is 
a  charter  for  a  lifetime  for  that  family 
and  their  children.  There  are  televi- 
sion station  charters,  radio  station 
charters,  for  themselves  or  their  fami- 


lies, that  sell  for  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  from  one  owner  to  a  pro- 
spective owner.  The  Government  tells 
people  where  they  cAn  build  or  not 
build  a  port,  where  people  can  build  or 
not  build  an  airport. 

So  talking  about  feudalism  and  this 
program  is  completely  extraneous  to 
the  subject,  because  there  are  more 
valuable  enterprises  the  Government 
controls  in  the  sector  outside  of  agri- 
culture. 

Second,  the  average  Flue-cured 
farm,  for  example,  is  13Vi  acres.  When 
you  speak  about  all  this  bounty  to 
people  who  sell  or  lease  the  allotment, 
we  are  talking  of  people  who  own  a 
half  acre,  1  acre,  and  this  is  the  only 
income  they  have. 

a  1430 

The  large  farmer  of  over  20  acres 
farms  his  own  and  the  minority  ele- 
ment in  the  South— and  I  have  been 
there— they  are  small,  black,  and  they 
may  sell  the  allotment  or  farm  it 
themselves. 

Finally,  I  went  to  an  auction.  The 
Federal  Goverrunent  sends  an  inspec- 
tor who  grades  the  tobacco.  The  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  grades  the  tobacco. 
That  teUs  you  almost  how  much  you 
are  going  to  get.  Then,  there  is  an  auc- 
tion and  the  price  at  the  time  that 
they  bid  it  down,  that  is  how  much  he 
is  going  to  get  for  his  crop  on  that  day. 

Now,  whether  one  smokes  or  does 
not  smoke,  that  is  an  individual  pre- 
rogative in  this  country.  The  public 
policy  has  not  been  delineated.  An  in- 
dividual in  this  country  under  our 
Constitution  has  the  right  to  do  or  not 
to  do;  as  a  creature  of  God  has  the 
right  to  go  to  hell  if  he  wants  to— that 
is  his  choice. 

So,  I  say  vote  no  on  the  amendment, 
and  Members  will  be  helping  all  the 
people  that  need  our  help. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Shamansky). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RXCORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  184,  noes 
231,  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting 
16,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  271] 
AYES- 184 


Anderson 

Brlnkley 

Collins  (TX) 

Applegate 

Brodhead 

Conable 

Archer 

Broomfield 

Conte 

Atkinson 

Brown  (CO) 

Conyers 

AuCoin 

Byron 

Corcoran 

Badham 

Carman 

Coughlin 

Barnes 

Chappie 

Courier 

Bennett 

Cheney 

Coyne,  James 

Bereuter 

Clausen 

Coyne.  William 

Bethune 

Cllnger 

Craig 

Bonior 

Coatfi 

Crane.  Daniel 

Bonker 

ColUnsdL) 

Crane.  PhiUp 
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Crockett 

D' Amours 

Dsnnemey^' 

D«ub 

Davis 

Deckard 

DeNanUs 

Derwinskl 

Doman 

Doucherty 

Downey 

Dreler 

Dunn 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (O^) 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE)  i 

Pen  wick 

Perraro 

Pledler 

Foglletu 

Poraythe 

Prank 

Prenael 

Oarda 

Oejdenaon 

Oibbons 

OIncrtch 

Ooldwater 

Ooodlinc 

Oradlson 

Oramm 

Oreen 

Oregg 

Grlsham 

Ouarini 

Bagedom 

HaU(OH> 

Hansen  (UT 

Heckler 

HUer 

Hollenbeck  | 

Horton 

Hunter 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

AlbcsU 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Ashbrook 

Aspln 

Bafalls 

BaUey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Beard 

BedeU 

BeUenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

BevlU 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

BlUey 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUing 

Boner 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phlll|p 

BuUer 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clay 


Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kramer 

I^Palce 

lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

LeBoutllUer 

Lree 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long(MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

liarrlott 

Martin  (IL) 

Matsui 

McClory 

McCoIlum 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mikulski 

MiUer(CA) 

Mlnish 

Mitchell  (NT) 

Moffett 

MoUnarl 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murphy 

NelUgan 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OtUnger 

Oxley 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Petri 

Peyser 

Porter 

NOES-231 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

DingeU 

Dtxon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

DuiKan 

Dwyer 

Oymally 

Dyson 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (LA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

PasceU 

Fazio 

Plndley 

Pithian 

Flippo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frost 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 


Pritchard 

PurseU 

Rallsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuas 

Rinaldo 

Hitter 

Roth 

Roukema 

Runo 

Santini 

Savage 

Sairyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Senaenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shaw 

Shumway 

SUJander 

Simon 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NJ> 

Snowe 

St  Germain 

Studds 

Swift 

Tauke 

Vento 

Walgren 

Washington 

Wazman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whltehurst 

Whittaker 

Williams  (B<T) 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (PL) 


Gray 

Ounderson 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hlghtower 

Hillis 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kincbiess 

Kogovsek 

Leath 

Leland 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 


Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Maaoli 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mlneta 

MltcheU  (MD) 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

PanetU 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patman 


Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  <IA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 


Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratum 

Stump 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trmxler 

Trible 

DdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Hughes  Rousselot 

NOT  VOTING— 16 


Delliims 

Hertel 

Pepper 

Dicks 

Lundlne 

Rudd 

Fields 

McOoakey 

Solomon 

Fish 

McDade 

WlUiams  (OB) 

Rorio 

McDonald 

Oilman 

McOrath 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hughes  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  WilUams  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Rudd 
against. 

Ms.  MIKUISKI  and  Messrs.  DAVIS, 
CRAIG,  MARRIOTT,  and  LENT 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

Mr.  HUGHES,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper).  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "no."  I 
voted  "aye."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  HUGHES  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "present." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  resuJt  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  Om3U3>  BY  MRS.  HOLT 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Holt:  Page 
77,  immediately  after  line  2,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

NONQUOTA  CHOP  SUBJECT  TO  QUOTA 

Sec.  1011.  Section  320  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  in- 
serting in  the  first  sentence  after  the  words 
"nonquota  tobacco"  the  following:  "except 
Maryland  Tobacco  (type  32)  when  it  is  a 
nonquota  tobacco,". 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Dyson) 


and  I  are  offering  an  amendment  that 
assures  tobacco  farmers  of  a  fair  solu- 
tion to  a  nagging  conflict  between  the 
producers  of  nonquota  Maryland  to- 
bacco and  those  from  other  States 
who  participate  in  the  price  support 
program. 

This  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Dyson)  and  I  are 
offering  makes  provision  for  any 
Maryland  type  tobacco  grown  in  an 
area  under  price  support.  It  has  no 
effect  on  other  traditional  types  of  to- 
bacco in  those  areas.  It  does  not  bring 
in  more  farmers  under  the  program, 
and  It  does  not  cost  the  Government 
any  money.  It  does  not  prohibit 
anyone  from  growing  Maryland  type 
tobacco. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment,  and  I  might  say  that  ear- 
lier this  year  the  Subcommittee  on  To- 
bacco and  Peanuts  held  hearings  on 
the  subject  matter  of  this  amendment. 
We  heard  testimony  from  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Dyson),  and  others  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  no  objection  to  this 
amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Department  tried  to  cure  the  problem 
administratively  but  was  unable  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Wampler). 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  echo  the  comments  that  the 
ranking  minority  member  just  stated. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
woman yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wiU  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  I  would  also 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Wampler)  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rose)  and 
say  that  on  our  side  we  would  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Dyson)  has  worked  diligently  on  this, 
and  he  had  a  similar  amendment,  if 
not  an  identical  amendment,  which  we 
had  offered  to  support,  the  same  as  we 
are  supporting  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
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(Mrs.  Holt).  We  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Dyson)  will  on  his  own  time  be  happy 
to  explain  his  participation. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  compliment  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Holt)  for  her  amendment,  because 
certainly  Maryland  type  tobacco  has 
been  of  great  concern  to  many  of  the 
tobacco  farmers  in  Kentucky.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentlewoman's  willingness  to 
bring  this  amendment  to  our  attention 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment,  of- 
fered by  my  colleague,  Mrs.  Holt, 
which  is  identical  to  the  one  I  have 
before  the  desk,  will  strengthen  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  tobacco  price  support 
program  while  clarifying  language  in 
section  320  with  respect  to  "nonquota" 
tobacco  types. 

The  intent  is  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  production  of 
Maryland,  U.S.  type  32  tobacco  in  the 
burley  and  flue-cured  regions  by  pro- 
ducers who  have  elected  to  participate 
in  the  price  support  program. 

The  Maryland  tobacco  industry  has 
been  threatened  by  an  overproduction 
of  Maryland,  U.S.  type  32  tobacco  in 
past  years.  Expected  production  for 
1981  crop  year  is  expected  to  reach  30 
million  pounds  in  Maryland.  If  produc- 
tion of  Maryland,  U.S.  type  32  is  al- 
lowed to  increase  outside  of  the  tradi- 
tional producing  areas.  Marlyand's  to- 
bacco industry  will  be  seriously  threat- 
ened by  overproduction. 

In  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Tobacco  and  Peanuts  earlier 
this  year,  it  was  determined  that  lan- 
guage inserted  in  section  320  was  so 
broad  that  it  was  open  to  interpreta- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  original 
intent  of  the  statute.  This  fact  is  clear- 
ly documented  in  reports  of  the  1973 
hearings  which  addressed  this  issue. 
In  the  hearings  this  year  both  the 
Subcommittee  on  Tobacco  and  Pea- 
nuts and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture concurred  on  the  need  to  clarify 
section  320  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938. 

At  the  hearings  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  said: 

That  we  must  protect  the  quotas  of  our 
tobacco  producers  by  not  permitting  the 
production  and  sale  of  non-quoU  tobacco 
that  might  displace  Flue-cured,  burley  or 
darlt  types  and  eventually  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  quotas  for  the  traditional  pro- 
ducers. 


Historically,  the  tobacco  program 
has  survived  only  through  the  coop- 
eration of  all  segments  of  the  tobacco 
economy  from  all  kinds  of  tobacco. 
This  amendment  Is  necessary  to  Insure 
stable  production  and  marketing  of 
both  "nonquota"  tobacco  and  tobacco 
covered  under  approved  marketing 
programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pindley:  On 
page  77,  after  line  2.  add  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  1012.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
announce  on  or  before  January  2,  1982,  poli- 
cies, rules  and  regulations  as  the  result  of 
which  the  tobacco  price  support  program 
will  function  without  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer.  The  new  policies,  rules  and  regu- 
lations shall  take  effect  beginning  March  1, 
1982,  unless  disapproved  prior  to  that  date 
by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  just  made  a  decision  on  tobacco 
programs.  The  program  will  continue 
largely  as  it  has  been.  That  was  the 
clear  decision  of  the  vote  just  complet- 
ed. 

Now,  this  program  has  on  occasion 
resulted  in  subsidy  and  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers, and  the  one  and  only  question 
raised  by  my  amendment  is  this: 
Should  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  subsidize  to  any  degree  the  pro- 
gram under  which  tobacco  is  produced 
in  the  United  Stetes?  That  is  the  only 
question. 

The  reason  I  offer  this  amendment 
is  that  a  number  of  us  who  did  oppose 
the  Shamansky  amendment  did  so 
feeling  that  nevertheless  there  should 
be  a  change  in  the  program  which 
would  require  that  from  this  day  for- 
ward it  be  self-financing,  and  that 
there  be  no  subsidy  whatever. 

D  1500 

The  Surgeon  General  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  cigarette  smoking 
is  harmful  to  health.  I  think  even 
many  of  the  smokers  of  cigarettes  will 
agree  to  that  contention. 

That  raises  this  very  fundamental 
moral  question:  Should  taxpayers  help 
to  finance  the  programs  imder  which  a 
commodity  is  produced  that  the  Sur- 
geon General  has  found  harmful  to 
health? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  the  debate  here 
today  it  was  disclosed  that  tobacco  was 
costing  the  Government  very  little. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Perhaps  $80  mUlion 
over  a  period  of  years.  But.  as  I  see  the 


gentleman's  amendment,  the  cost  esti- 
mates which  the  Secretary  would  in- 
clude in  the  calculation  of  loan  and/or 
interest  differentials,  they  are  not 
identified  and  the  impact  of  the 
amendment,  therefore,  would  be  inde- 
terminable in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  I  am  wondering  if  he  has 
my  amendment  before  him.  The  only 
thing  that  my  amendment  requires  is 
that  the  Secretary  announce  on  or 
before  January  2.  1982,  policies,  rules, 
and  regulations  as  a  result  of  which 
the  tobacco  price  support  program  will 
function  without  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
That  is  all  it  does.  It  does  not  tell  him 
how  to  do  it.  Whatever  recommenda- 
tion he  makes  will  be  subject  to  the 
congressional  veto  and  would  not  take 
effect  until  March  1.  So  there  will  be 
ample  opportunities  for  the  Congress 
to  examine  exactly  what  the  Secretary 
has  come  up  with. 

The  gentleman's  point  is  a  very 
sound  one.  The  tobacco  program  has 
been  almost  cost  free  to  the  taxpayers. 
But  why  not  make  it  totally  cost  free 
juid  thus  eliminate  completely  the 
emotional  argument  that  is  often 
made  against  the  tobacco  program, 
that  the  taxpayer  should  not  subsidize 
the  production  of  a  commodity  harm- 
ful to  health. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  is  striving  to  do.  But  we 
have  certain  costs,  maybe  additional 
costs  added  on  to  the  local  agricultural 
stabilization  committee's  office  and 
other  administrative  costs  that  I  am 
fearful,  without  legislation,  that  this 
amendment  could  absolutely  stop  the 
effectiveness  of  the  operation  of  the 
tobacco  program,  just  to  put  it  blunt- 
ly. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man overstates. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  They  may  construe 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  never  intended  it  be 
construed. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  subsidy  involved  in 
the  tobacco  program  has  been  very 
small  and  thus  the  adjustment  in 
policy  required  in  order  to  eliminate 
subsidies  from  this  day  forward  will  be 
very  modest.  In  any  event,  should  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  go  wild,  and 
his  bureaucracy  go  wild  and  come  up 
with  a  program  that  would  be  against 
the  interests  of  the  American  people, 
the  Congress  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity prior  to  March  1  to  vote  it  down, 
and  that  would  be  the  end  of  the 
matter. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  the  people 
whose  districts  are  intimately  involved 
in  tobacco  production,  most  of  those 
people  would  like  to  see  no  change 
whatever.  But  I  think  I  speak  really 
for    the    majority    of    the    American 
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I  say  that  we  do  not  want 
the  production  of  tobacco, 
effect  of  this  amendment  is 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  tobacco  program  in  a 
In  which  there  will  not  be  10 
of  subsidy  of  tobacco  pro- 
m   the   future.   Surely   those 
interested  in  the  tobacco  in- 
welcome  an  amendment 
take  out  of  contention  the 
of  subsidy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 

I  am  happy  to  yield 
from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
:ommend   my   respected   col- 
;he    gentleman    from    Illinois 
),  on  his  amendment.  I 
of  his  amendment,  and 
the  point  briefly  that  his 
amendment  is  somewhat  more  signifi- 
it  appears  because  there  is  a 
al  amount  of  tobacco  in  stor- 
now   which    may   at   some 
to  be  disposed  of  at  a  con- 
loss.  This  would  make  sure 
cost  was  borne  by  the  indus- 
than    by    the    taxpaying 
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Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  yield? 
FIKDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Illinois. 
MlcCLORY.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
the   argument   made   by 
support  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
it  does  not  cost  the  Ameri- 
taxdayer   any   money,   and   that 
nore  than  sufficient  revenue 
by  the  tobacco  industry  to 
costs  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
it  seems  to  me  the  amend- 
offlered  by  the  gentleman  from 
I  Mr.    Pindley)    is    consistent 
arguments    that    are    pro- 
by  those  who  support  the  ex- 
program.   So   I   would 
gentleman's    amendment 
consistent  with  those  views 
likewise,  as  the  gentleman 
4onsistent  with  the  needs  and 
the  American  people. 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
JDLEY.  I  want  to  add  also 
amendment  I  have  proposed 
bypass  the  legislative  process 
this  body  is  very  closely  in- 
t^cause   the   Congress   would 
time   between   this   date 
1  to  work  its  will  on  any 
recommendations   the   To- 
Siibcommittee  might  come  up 
course,  that  legislation  could 
the  effect  of  this  amendment 
a  program  that  would  be 
;o  what  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
would  have  recommended. 


ample 


I  think  this  body  would  be  wise  to 
put  this  in  the  bill,  to  have  something 
to  go  to  conference  with  on  tobacco.  If 
it  is  not  accepted,  we  will  not  go  to 
conference  with  anything  that  will 
yield  any  kind  of  a  reform  whatever  to 
the  tobacco  program. 

This  is  a  reasonable,  modest  reform 
and  I  hope  my  friend  and  the  whip  of 
the  majority  will  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  POLEY.  I  would  just  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  will  shortly  offer  a 
substitute  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment which  I  think  will  serve  his  pur- 
pose and  will  be  one  that  perhaps  we 
can  get  some  consensus  on.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  I  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good  ap- 
proach. I  think  it  incorporates  the 
kind  of  thing  we  were  trying  to  do  on  a 
larger  scale  on  the  previous  amend- 
ment. That  is  to  say  that  the  Pederal 
Government  should  not  be  involved  in 
subsidizing  this  particular  program, 
that  there  are  other  resources  that 
might  be  used. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me  that  we  ought  to 
make  a  decision  right  here  today  that 
the  subsidy  should  end? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  And  that  we  should 
not  refer  it  just  for  another  study  by 
some  other  committee? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tlemsm. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  cannot  under- 
stand what  we  are  doing.  We  have 
been  listening  suid  spent  3  hours  this 
morning  being  told  that  there  was  not 
a  single  dime  of  taxpayer's  money  that 
was  going  into  this.  How  can  anybody 
who  has  supported  the  whole  tax  pro- 
gram now  be  objecting  to  this  kind  of 
an  amendment?  We  were  all  told  there 
was  not  any  expense  to  the  public.  I 
tried  to  find  that  out  when  I  asked  for 
a  clear  answer. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
woman that  in  contrast  with  most 
commodity  programs,  the  subsidy  here 
has  been  modest.  But  there  has  been  a 
subsidy  and.  whatever  it  is,  I  think  it 
should  not  be  passed  on  to  the  taxpay- 
ers. It  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  indus- 
try itself,  and  that  is  the  total  effect 
of  the  amendment  now  pending. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  We  were  told  there 
was  no  subsidy. 


AMZNDMKirr  ormiED  by  mr.  folcy  as  a  sub- 

STITUTF    FOR    THE    AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY 
MR.  FINDLTY 

Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Foley  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Pindley:  On  page  77,  after  line  2.  add 
the  following  new  section: 

TOBACCO  PROGRAM  COST 

Sec.  1012.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  tobacco  price  support  and  production 
control  program  shall  be  carried  out  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  result  In  no  net  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  other  than  such  administrative 
expense  as  is  Incidental  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  any  commodity  program. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  publish,  issue  and  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  and  policies  as  are 
currently  within  his  existing  authority  not 
later  than  January  1, 1982. 

The  Secretary  shall  recommend  to  Con- 
gress no  later  than  January  1982  any  legis- 
lative changes  he  believes  to  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  achieve  such  objective. 

Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  the  difference  be- 
tween my  amendment  and  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley).  In  effect  his 
amendment  directs  the  Secretary  to 
produce  a  no-cost  tobacco  program.  It 
also  gives  the  Secretary  a  legislative 
carte  blanche  to  write  the  law  in  any 
way  he  wishes.  Without  any  disrepect 
to  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Congress  has  been  reluc- 
tant to  hand  Cabinet  officers  total  au- 
thority to  rewrite  existing  law. 

What  the  amendment  I  offer  as  a 
substitute  would  do  is  three  things. 
Pirst  of  all,  it  would  establish  the 
policy  by  this  Congress  that  the  tobac- 
co program  alone  of  all  of  the  com- 
modity programs  shall  bear  its  own 
costs.  That  is  the  first  thing  it  will  do 
as  a  matter  of  policy. 

I  will  say,  just  to  answer  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey,  nobody  has 
claimed  that  the  tobacco  program  has 
not  cost  any  money.  We  have  claimed, 
and  correctly,  that  it  has  cost  less 
money  than  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  cost  some,  but  very 
little. 

What  this  amendment  shares  with 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley)  is  the  com- 
mitment of  Congress  that  we  shall 
move  toward  a  policy  where  except  for 
incidental  administrative  expenses— 
the  program  would  have  no  additional 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Second,  what  it  does  is  direct  the 
Secretary  to  use  all  of  the  existing  law 
that  he  has  at  his  disposal  under  cur- 
rent law  to  come  to  this  point  by  issu- 
ing new  regulations  and  bringing 
about  administratively  as  much  as  he 
can  accomplish.  If  he  feels  that  he 
cannot  accomplish  this  goal,  without 
additional  legislation,  then  the  Secre- 
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tary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  refer 
to  the  Congress  those  specific  legisla- 
tive changes  that  he  feels  are  neces- 
sary to  achieve  this  result.  The  Con- 
gress has  the  obligation  then,  and  I 
will  freely  say.  the  obligation  to  con- 
sider and  discuss  and  resolve  those  rec- 
ommendations. 

Por  those  who  may  think  all  this 
says  is  that  if  legislation  has  to  occur 
it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  do  it,  I  want 
to  point  out  that  the  first  part  of  my 
substitute  clearly  puts  the  Congress 
on  record  in  support  of  a  policy  that 
the  tobacco  program  shall  have  no  net 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  do  whatever  he  can 
within  his  administrative  authority 
and  statutory  law  to  bring  that  about, 
and  on  the  same  timetable  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Finally,  if  he  has  to  have  additional 
authority  not  now  vested  within  the 
Secretary,  he  shall  report  that  back 
and  let  the  Congress  have  an  opportu- 
nity under  this  policy  of  bringing  that 
about  in  the  appropriate  manner. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  yield  first  to 
the  author  of  the  amendment  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  In  reading  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  I  see  the  words 
that  appear  first  are  "It  is  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  .  .  ."  Would  the  gen- 
tleman accept  an  amendment  to  cause 
that  first  sentence  to  begin  with  the 
word  "The"  so  that  we  strike  out  the 
words  "It  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
that .  .  ."  and,  instead  of  that,  the  sen- 
tence would  read  this  way:  "The  To- 
bacco Price  Support  and  Production 
Control  Program  shall  be  carried  out 
in  such  manner  .  .  ."  and  so  on? 

Mr.  POLEY.  The  difference,  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  is  not  a  slight 
difference.  What  the  gentleman  is  pro- 
posing to  do  in  his  amendment  is  to 
allow  the  Secretary  a  legislative  carte 
blanche  to  make  any  changes  in  the 
law  that  he  finds  are  necessary  with- 
out referring  that  to  Congress,  except 
through  the  legislative  veto  process. 

May  I  just  answer  the  gentleman, 
because  this  is  a  critical  question.  If 
we  say  the  Secretary  may  do  anything 
he  wishes  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
policy,  subject  only  to  a  veto,  we  have 
handed  him  the  legislative  authority 
and  we  have  taken  the  executive  veto 
on  our  side.  That  is  the  reverse  of  the 
constitutional  arrangement. 

D  1515 

We  should  have  the  responsibility  of 
making  legislative  changes  subject  to 
an  executive  veto.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  bad  precedent  for  us  to  say  the 
Secretary  shall  develop  agricultural 
programs  that  provide  adequate  food 
and  fiber  and  suit  the  needs  of  farm- 
ers, and  then  we  will  veto  what  he 
does. 


With  respect  for  the  gentleman— I 
know  he  has  over  the  years  been  con- 
cerned about  excessive  administrative 
power,  as  well  as  having  an  interest  in 
good  manageable  programs.  I  do  not 
think  most  Members  of  Congress  want 
to  give  any  Secretary  quite  that  much 
leeway. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  obviously  misstated  my 
request.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  one 
word  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
be  changed.  I  am  suggesting  it  be  ac- 
cepted in  its  entirety  as  a  substitute  to 
my  amendment,  with  one  change,  and 
that  is  in  the  first  sentence,  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  the  gentleman  intends 
that  the  price  support  program  be  car- 
ried out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  result 
in  no  net  cost.  Take  off  the  words  "It 
is  the  intent  of  Congress  that."  Those 
are  somewhat  rubbery  words  that  can 
mean  a  lot  of  things  to  different 
people.  Strike  those  words  and  make 
the  statement  of  policy  very  clear  and 
unequivocal.  Why  would  the  gentle- 
man object  to  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Pindley  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Foley  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  POLEY.  The  only  problem  I 
have  with  it  is  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  for  which  this  is  a  substi- 
tute, clearly  does  enable  the  Secretary 
to  exercise  a  legislative  grant  from 
Congress  to  rewrite  the  tobacco  law. 
That  is  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  And 
then  he  says  after  they  rewrite  the  to- 
bacco law.  he  can  send  it  up  here,  and 
if  we  do  not  like  it,  we  can  veto. 

Now.  my  amendment  on  the  other 
hand,  states  a  policy.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  rubbery. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Let  us  clarify  the 
policy,  then.  Why  would  the  gentle- 
man object? 

Mr.  POLEY.  As  long  as  it  is  in  a 
framework  where  we  are  talking  about 
it  as  a  policy: 

It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  tobac- 
co price  support  and  production  control  pro- 
gram shall  be  carried  out  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  result  in  no  net  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  think  it  is  pretty  clear. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Leave  the  whole 
thing  in.  but  strike  out  the  first  words, 
which  do  create  a  doubt  in  my  mind 
and  perhaps  in  other  minds  as  to 
whether  this  is  a  declaration  of  gov- 
ernmental policy  once  it  is  signed  into 
law  by  the  President. 

If  the  gentleman  is  really  supporting 
the  idea  of  a  subsidy-free  tobacco  pro- 
gram, then  he  surely  would  want  to 
say  so  without  tying  it  to  intent  of 
Congress  wordage. 

Mr.  POLEY.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
want  to  try  to  ask  the  gentleman  to 
change  the  wording  of  his  amendment, 
but  I  said,  very  frankly,  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  it  is  my  judgment 


that  Congress  has  gone  on  record  as 
supporting  a  no-cost  tobacco  policy. 

The  differences,  basically,  are  the 
ones  that  I  have  enunciated:  The  Sec- 
retary would  have  to  implement  that 
by  regulation.  If  he  could  not  imple- 
ment it  by  regulation,  he  would  have 
to  suggest  to  us  legislative  changes 
and  we  would  have  to  undertake  them. 
Now.  I  do  not  have  the  authority  to 
speak  for  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza),  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rose), 
but  I  think  I  can  say— and  they  will 
have  to  gainsay  me  otherwise— that 
there  will  be  a  responsible  addressing 
of  these  recommendations  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  subcommittee  will  hold 
hearings,  the  committee  will  consider 
the  matter,  and  I  think  clearly  that  is 
the  appropriate  way  for  legislation  to 
take  place. 

I  would  hope,  without  getting  into 
too  much  of  a  legalistic  quibbling  on 
words,  we  could  accept  the  fact  that 
we  are  talking  about  moving  toward  a 
no-cost  program  for  tobacco.  But  I 
very  frankly,  on  the  other  hand,  rec- 
ognize personally,  and  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman would  recognize,  that  abrupt 
changes  in  this  program  could  be  very 
disrupting  and  could  cause  enormous 
economic  hardship.  And  that  is,  frank- 
ly, what  we  are  trying  to  avoid.  We  are 
not  trying  to  put  aside  the  idea  of  a 
no-cost  program.  It  has  been  the  clos- 
est thing  to  a  no-cost  program  we  have 
had.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  support 
the  idea  that  we  should  make  it  a  no- 
cost  program  but  to  do  so  without  dis- 
ruption. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  just  have  two  brief  ad- 
ditional questions. 

Pirst  of  all,  as  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's explanation,  if  this  becomes 
law,  he  would  consider  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  on 
record  in  support  of  a  policy  of  no  sub- 
sidy for  tobacco;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  In  my  judgment,  if  this 
is  adopted,  the  Secretary  would  in 
effect  be  directed  to  move  toward  a  no- 
cost  program. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  He  would  get  as  close 
to  a  no-subsidy  tobacco  program  as  ex- 
isting law  would  permit;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  POLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  All  right. 

Second,  would  the  gentleman  help 
me  defend  this  language  in  the  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  when 
the  time  comes? 

Mr.  POLEY.  I  have  never  offered  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  that  I  can 
recall  for  the  purpose  of  killing  it  in 
conference,  and  I  will  defend  this  lan- 
guage in  conference. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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that  is  not  an  enormous 
that  should  be,  I  think,  ab- 
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felt  for  a  long  time  that  the 
program  is  a  program  that  en- 
smoking    and    problems    of 
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earlier.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  said  to 
be  a  health  problem  and,  therefore, 
should  be  killed,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  killed  the  program,  it 
would  lead  to  vastly  more  efficient 
production  and  export  of  tobacco. 

I  do  not  think  the  economic  argu- 
ments and  the  so-called  health  argu- 
ments can  be  handled  in  the  same  sen- 
tence. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  the 
SUte  of  Washington,  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  for  his  substi- 
tute amendment.  I  support  it  fully. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Paul  Findley.  that  I  adopt  the  lan- 
guage and  the  colloquy  that  Mr. 
Foley  had  with  you,  and  I  pledge  to 
you  and  all  Members  of  this  House 
that  I  will  diligently  work  in  my  sub- 
committee to  accomplish  the  third 
paragraph  of  this  amendment.  I  will 
hold  timely  hearings.  As  I  told  the 
gentleman  earlier  today,  we  will  con- 
sider and  pass  whatever  legislation  is 
necessary  to  achieve  the  result  that  is 
spelled  out  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  amendment.  I  will  support  it  and 
see  that  it  moves  through  this  body. 

People  within  this  body  and  without 
have  said  there  is  no  tobacco  subsidy, 
and  I  endorse  that.  That  is  what  this 
language  says. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  substitute  that  is  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Findley). 

I  want  to  reiterate  what  has  already 
been  said.  To  the  extent  that  I  can 
control  it.  if  indeed  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  makes  recommendations 
to  the  Congress,  as  is  directed  by  this 
substitute,  that  is,  if  he  has  legislative 
changes  he  believes  to  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  achieve  this  objective  of 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  we  will  have 
hearings.  A  lot  of  our  newly  discovered 
colleagues  who  have  this  interest  now 
in  tobacco  will  be  invited  to  come,  as 
will  others,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  this.  I  think 
this  substitute  makes  a  great  deal 
more  sense  than  the  language  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 


fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Findley). 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley),  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    nNDLEY.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  412,  noes 
0,  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  272] 
AYES— 412 
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D  1530 

Mr.  McEWEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1545 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  THOMAS 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thomas:  On 
page  77,  immediately  after  line  2.  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  1018.  The  Federal  Plant  Pest  Act  (71 
SUt.  31;  7  U.S.C.  150aa>  is  amended  by— 

(a)  in  section  105.  renumbering  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c).  and  (d)  as  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  and 
adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Whereas,  the  existence  of  a  plant 
pest  new  to  or  not  theretofore  luiown  to  be 
widely  prevalent  or  distributed  within  and 
throughout  the  United  States  on  any  prem- 
ises in  the  United  States  would  constitute  a 
threat  to  crops,  other  plant  life,  and  plant 
products  of  the  nation  and  thereby  serious- 
ly burden  interstate  or  foreign  conunerce, 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  an 
extraordinary  emergency  exists  because  of 
the  presence  of  such  plant  pest  on  any 
premises  In  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
presence  of  such  plant  pest  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  threatens  the  crops,  other 
plant  life,  or  plant  products  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  may  (A)  seize,  quaran- 
tine, treat,  apply  other  remedial  measures 
to,  destroy,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate, 
any  product  or  article  of  any  character 
whatsoever,  or  means  of  conveyance  which 
the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  is  infest- 
ed or  Infected  by  or  contains  any  such  plant 
I)est;  (B)  quarantine,  treat  or  apply  other  re- 
medial measures  to,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate,  any  premises, 
including  articles  on  such  premises  which 
the  Secretary  has  reason  to  t>elieve  is  infest- 
ed or  infected  by  any  such  plant  pest:  i>ro- 
vided.  That  any  action  taken  under  clauses 
(A)  and  (B)  shall  be  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  and  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodenticide  Act:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  such  action  may  be  taken  under 
this  section  only  if  the  Secretary  finds  after 
review  of  measures  taken  by  the  State  or 
other  jurisdiction  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Governor  that  the  measures  being 
taken  are  inadequate.  Before  any  action  is 
taken  in  any  State  or  other  jiuisdiction 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  (jrovemor  of  the  State  or  other 
jurisdiction,  shall  issue  a  public  announce- 
ment and  shall  file  a  statement  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  action 
the  Secretary  intends  to  take  together  with 
the  findings  and  reasons  therefor:  Provided, 
That  if  it  is  not  possible  to  make  such  filing 
with  the  Federal  Register  prior  to  the 
taking  of  action,  the  filing  shall  occur  on 
the  first  business  day  thereafter.  If  the  Sec- 
retary wishes  to  change  any  action  previous- 
ly taken  under  this  sul>section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  follow  the  procedure  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  sentence  of  this  paragraph. 
The  cost  of  any  action  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subsection  shall  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  pay  compensation 
to  producers  and  other  persons  for  econom- 
ic losses  incurred  by  them  as  a  result  of  the 
quarantine,  destruction,  or  other  action 
talcen  under  the  authority  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection.  The  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  amouint  of  any  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  under  this  subsection  shall 
t>e  final. 

"(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  in  section  107,  adding  after  the  second 
semicolon  the  following:  "to  stop  and  in- 
spect without  a  warrant  any  person  or 
means  of  conveyance  moving  intrastate 
upon  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 


person  or  conveyance  is  carrying  any  prod- 
uct or  article  subject  to  treatment  or  dispos- 
al under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  issued  thereunder". 

Mr.  THOMAS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  to  expedite  the  legisla- 
tive process.  I  introduced  a  bill  similar 
to  this  amendment  that  has  been 
heard  in  subcommittee,  but  we  want  to 
try  to  move  it  on  the  farm  bill  so  there 
is  no  undue  delay,  and  that  the  unfor- 
tunate situation  that  occurred  in  Cali- 
fornia over  the  Medfly  does  not  occur 
again. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  the  Animal 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  will 
provide  it  with  the  powers  in  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  to  take  such 
action  as  seems  appropriate. 

I  said  it  was  similar  to  the  legislation 
I  introduced.  It  is  not  identical,  be- 
cause under  the  good  auspices  of  my 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, we  have  made  amendments 
which  I  believe  take  care  of  any  objec- 
tions that  may  have  been  offered  in 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  who  has  provid- 
ed me  with  able  assistance  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

First,  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  the  legislation  that  he 
introduced  and  also  for  the  very  valua- 
ble work  that  the  gentleman  does  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
partment Ojjerations,  Research  and 
Foreign  Agriculture. 

In  response  to  the  California  Medfly 
situation,  which  seemed  to  be  plagued 
by  delays  in  instigating  the  proper  re- 
medial efforts  in  the  State,  the  gentle- 
man introduced  legislation  which 
would  modify  the  powers  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  act  in  situations  of  this  sort.  It 
was  narrowly  limited  and  defined,  and 
I  thought  was  constructive.  We  did 
hold  1  day  of  hearings  on  this. 

I  might  also  comment  that  our  other 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Panetta)  had  an- 
other bill  which  had  somewhat  similar 
intent. 

What  we.  I  think,  have  accomplished 
in  the  amendment  which  the  gentle- 
man is  offering  is  to  combine  the  best 
portions   of   these   bills   and  slightly 
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the  language  which   already 
Within  the  Senate  bill. 

form  that  the  gentleman  has 

the  amendment,  I  think  it  is 

addition  to  the  bill.  I 

intend  to  support  and  con- 

e  the  gentleman  for  his  initia- 

joing  this. 

»ANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

yield? 
THOMAS.   I   yield  to  my  col- 
from  California. 
PANETTA.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
he  gentleman  for  yielding. 
,  conmiend  the  gentleman  for 
this  amendment. 

for    the    purposes    of   the 

the  important  thing  about  this 

is  that  it  helps  first  of  all 

action  by  the  Secretary  of 

where  there  is  a  type  of 

like  the  Medfly  infestation. 

it  tries  to  provide  compensa- 

those  who  incur  severe  losses 

that   are   quarantined   as  a 

of  those  infestations.  Both  of 

^eps  we  think  are  extremely  im- 

in  trying  to  develop  a  compre- 

strategy.  Hopefully  it  will  not 

but  if  necessary  to  deal 

in  the  future.  I  urge  support 

amendment. 

THOMAS.    I    thank    my    col- 

the  gentleman  from  California, 

constructive   portion   of  this 

dealing  with  the  compen- 

aspect. 

MARLENEE.    Mr.    Chairman, 
gentleman  yield? 
THOMAS.   I   yield   to  my  col- 
f  rom  Montana. 

MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
what  the  administration's 
is  on  this  amendment? 
THOMAS.  The  administration 

this  amendment. 
»iIARLENEE.  A  second  question. 
2  it  reads: 
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THOMAS.    This    provision    is 

]  )ally  that  portion  of  the  legisla 

my  colleague  from  California 

on;  but  it  is  totally  discretion- 

the  part  of  the  Secretary. 

PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

geptleman  yield? 

THOMAS.    I   yield   to   my  col 
,  the  gentleman  from  California. 
PANETTA.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
is  correct,  that  it  is  totally  dis- 
cretionary on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 


tary to  determine  what  levels  of  com- 
pensation or  if,  indeed,  any  compensa- 
tion should  be  paid. 

I  might  also  remind  the  gentleman 
that  this  language  is  very  similar  to 
the  same  Ismguage  that  applies  to 
cattlemen  in  the  event  of  infestations 
of  disease  take  place  impacting  on 
cattle.  The  same  kind  of  compensation 
is  provided  for  those  that  raise  cattle. 

This  same  provision  would  apply  in 
this  area  with  regard  to  Medfly  infes- 
tations. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  To  underscore  that 
point,  we  have  tried  to  duplicate  as 
best  we  were  able  under  the  plant  pest 
section  of  the  powers  given  to  the 
Animal  Plant  Health  Inspection  Serv- 
ice (APHIS),  those  same  powers  that 
they  have  under  the  animal  disease 
control  area. 

I  was  quite  surprised  in  fact  to  find 
out  that  they  did  not  have  those  kinds 
of  powers  under  the  plant  pests  sec- 
tion. That  is  why  we  fashioned  this 
legislation  to  look  almost  exactly,  with 
the  exception  of  the  kinds  of  pests  we 
are  dealing  with,  like  the  animal  dis- 
pQcfi  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Marlenee. 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Was  there  any  es- 
timate of  the  cost  impact  of  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation,  this  amend- 
ment, with  this  unlimited  authority  to 
pay  compensation? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  was  no  cost  impact  involved. 

I  think  we  have  to  understand  that 
the  Secretary,  any  Secretary,  regard- 
less of  which  administration,  would 
not  want  to  give  the  taxpayer's  money 
away.  It  would  be  a  congested  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Secretary  would  not 
want  to  pay  the  compensation,  but  in 
which  the  producers  or  the  individuals 
in  the  case  of  California,  there  were 
many  backyard  individuals  who  lost 
amounts  of  fruit,  who  would  urge  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Certainly,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  In  addition  to  that,  I 
might  say  that  if  the  Secretary  does 
decide  he  wants  compensation,  he 
would  then  have  to  seek  appropria- 
tions from  the  Congress  in  order  to 
justify  the  payment  under  this  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  my  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined   the   amendment   and 


know  of  the  consensus  the  gentleman 
has  been  able  to  reach. 

Also,  it  is  my  understanding  person- 
ally and  from  counsel,  they  might 
want  to  verify  with  the  gentleman 
from  California,  that  all  this  does  is  to 
give  the  Secretary  identical  authority 
in  the  plant  pest  area  that  he  already 
has  in  the  animal  health  area.  For 
some  reason,  there  was  an  omission  in 
the  original  law.  This  will  give  him  the 
authority  to  deal  either  with  animal  or 
pests  and  this  is  the  thrust  and  intent 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  the  total 
thrust  and  intent  of  the  simendment.  I 
could  not  say  if  it  was  identical  to  the 
animal  disease  area  but  the  thrust  is 
identical,  it  is  clearly  for  extraordi- 
nary circumstances. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  interesting 
points  in  the  subcommittee  hearing 
was  the  fact  that  the  animal  disease 
aspect  has  been  used  only  once  in  20 
years  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
make  sure  that  those  extraordinary 
and  unfortunate  circumstances  such 
as  occurred  in  California  do  not  occur 
again.  It  was  not  good  for  California. 
It  was  not  good  for  the  Nation.  This  is 
an  attempted  remedy. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  interest  and  his  work  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Certainly,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we, 
too,  have  examined  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  We  have  no  objection  to 
it. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  in- 
terest in  bringing  this  amendment  to 
us  becaue  I  think,  indeed,  it  bridges  an 
oversight  that  was  never  intentional. 
As  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  I  be- 
lieve in  only  one  instance  has  the  au- 
thority been  used  in  the  case  of 
animal  disease.  I  believe  that  was  an 
outbreak  of  Newcastle's  disease  which 
is  highly  contagious. 

I  am  confident  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  ranking  member. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Thomas). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LOEFFLER 

Mr.   LOEFFLER.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Loeffler: 
Page  77  after  line  2,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 
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PLAN  FOR  CONTROL  OF  OAK  WILT  AND  OAK 
DECLINE  DISEASE 

Sec.  1019.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
cooperation  with  the  States  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  incidence  of  oak  wilt  and  oak  decline 
disease  and  evaluate  methods  for  control- 
ling the  spread  of  such  disease.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress  on  or  before 
March  1,  1982,  which  shall  include— 

(1)  the  results  of  such  study: 

(2)  plans  for  further  research  Into  the 
control  of  oak  wilt  and  oak  decline  disease: 
and 

(3)  recommendations  for  controlling  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  including  an  estimate 
of  the  costs  involved  and  the  availability  of 
financial  assistance. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  recent  years  I  have  personally 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  oak  trees  in  the  hill 
country  area  of  Texas.  These  oak  trees 
are  extremely  valuable  for  their  criti- 
cal ecological  contribution  toward 
maintaining  a  proper  balance  of  do- 
mestic livestock  and  wildlife  popula- 
tions in  the  area.  The  disease  causing 
this  destruction— live  oak  decline— is 
resulting  in  heavy  losses  throughout 
Texas  and  may  eventually  impact 
more  than  3  million  acres  of  trees  in 
nine  States  from  Texas  to  Virginia, 
and  is  associated  with  oak  wilt— the 
most  destructive  disease  of  oaks  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley. 

Research  into  this  disease  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  cooperation  with  the 
Texas  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
has  identified  possible  means  to  con- 
trol the  spread  of  oak  wilt.  Yet,  de- 
spite the  best  efforts  of  these  groups, 
limited  resources  exist  with  which  to 
combat  the  spread  of  the  disease  on  a 
large  scale  basis. 

In  an  effort  to  focus  the  resources  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  this 
critical  problem,  I  have  offered  the 
amendment  now  pending  before  the 
House.  However,  I  am  informed  that 
the  Department  does  have  existing  au- 
thority to  deal  with  this  problem,  and, 
within  existing  resources,  is  proceed- 
ing to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
problem  in  an  effort  to  provide  the  as- 
sistance necessary  to  halt  the  spread 
of  oak  wilt.  ^ 

I  would  like  to  clarify  this  authority 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  and  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  concerns  and  join  him  in 
his  efforts  to  bring  attention  to  this 
serious  problem.  I  have  received  assur- 
ances from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture that  the  Department  does  have 
the  authority  to  deal  with  oak  wilt 
and  is  currently  evaluating  the  prob- 
lem in  order  to  determine  what  assist- 
ance can  be  provided  to  those  areas 
critically  impacted  by  the  disease. 
Under  section  5  of  the  Cooperative 
Forestry  Assistance  Act  of  1978,  and 
other  USDA  authorities,  the  Forest 
Service  is  initiating  technical  assist- 
ance, in  cooperation  with  the  Texas 
Forest  Service,  to  evaluate  the  prob- 
lem and  recommend  appropriate  solu- 
tions. I  have  a  letter  to  this  effect 
from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Department  of  AGRicuLTtntE, 
WashingtOTi,  D.C.,  Octobers.  1981. 
Hon.  E  (KiKA)  DE  LA  Garza. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  amendment  to  H.R.  3603 
offered  by  Mr.  Loeffler  which  appears  on 
page  H672S  of  the  September  30  Congres- 
sional Record.  This  amendment,  which 
would  appear  in  the  bill  as  section  1012  of 
Title  X.  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  study  oak  wilt  and  oak  decline 
diseases  and  evaluate  methods  of  control. 
The  results  of  the  study  would  be  transmit- 
ted to  Congress  by  March  1.  1982.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  this  amendment  is  di- 
rected toward  the  oak  wilt  problem  affect- 
ing live  oak  trees  in  south  Texas. 

It  is  our  position  that  this  amendment  is 
not  necessary  because  the  Secretary  already 
has  authority  to  deal  with  the  live  oak  wilt 
problem  under  Sec.  5  of  the  Cooperative 
Forestry  Assistance  Act  of  1978  (92  Stat. 
368)  and  other  USDA  authorities.  Under 
this  authority,  the  Forest  Service  is  initiat- 
ing technical  assistance  in  cooperation  with 
the  Texas  Forest  Service  to  evaluate  the 
problem  and  potential  control  techniques. 
However,  this  type  of  technical  assistance 
would  not  represent  a  comprehensive  study 
as  appears  to  be  required  by  the  amend- 
ment. Such  a  study  could  not  be  accom- 
plished during  fiscal  year  1982  because  of 
budget  constraints.  Furthermore,  even  if 
the  resources  were  available,  such  a  study 
could  not  possibly  be  completed  by  March  1. 
1982.  for  biological  and  other  reasons. 

The  Department  will  consider  the  results 
of  the  Forest  Service  evaluation,  to  be  car- 
ried out  under  existing  authorities,  to  deter- 
mine what  further  action,  if  any,  would  be 
appropriate  to  deal  with  the  live  oak  wilt 
problem.  As  you  know,  any  financial  assist- 
ance by  USDA  would  have  to  reflect  overall 
budget  priorities  and  the  need  to  hold  down 
the  level  of  the  Federal  budget. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  E.  Lyng, 
Deputy  Secretary. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  This  activity  by 
USDA  tracks  the  intent  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

The  gentleman  has  my  assurances 
that  I  will  work  with  him  to  assure  a 
prompt  and  thorough  review  of  this 
problem  in  order  to  provide  needed  as- 
sistance at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  comments  and  his  very 
generous  assistance.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, then,  that  the  Department  is 
initiating  a  thorough  review  of  oak 
wilt  and  live  oak  decline  and  following 
that  review  will  be  in  a  position  to  de- 
termine what  financial  assistance  may 
be  available  and  appropriate  to  halt 
the  spread  of  this  disease. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  those  assurances,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STANGELAND 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stangcland: 
Page  77,  immediately  alter  line  2,  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  1018.  Effective  only  with  respect  to 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  oil  sunflower 
seeds,  section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  (g)  as  follows: 

•'(g)  The  price  of  the  1981  through  1985 
crops  of  oil  sunflower  seeds  shall  be  sup- 
ported through  loans  and  purchases  at  such 
level,  not  less  than  $8  per  hundredweight,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  in  re- 
lation to  competing  commodities  and  taking 
into  consideration  domestic  and  foreign 
supply  and  demand  factors.  Loans  during 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  not 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  shall  mature  before  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year.". 

Mr.  STANGELAND  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  might  well  l)e  called 
the  Stangeland-Daschle  amendment. 
It  is  an  amendment  that  would  pro- 
vide a  Commodity  Credit  loan  pro- 
gram for  sunflowers.  There  was  a  pro- 
gram for  sunflowers  in  the  farm  bill  as 
it  left  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. It  was  part  of  the  sugar  section, 
the  sugar  title,  and  in  the  Bedell 
amendment  that  deleted  that  sugar 
title  and  wrote  a  new  title,  sunflowers 
were  dropped. 

The  reason  for  a  sunflower  loan  pro- 
gram, and  let  me  say  that  this  pro- 
gram is  virtually  identical  to  the 
present  Commodity  Credit  loan  pro- 
gram for  soybeans,  there  are  no  defi- 
ciency payments.  There  are  no  target 
prices,  but  just  simply  an  $8  a  hun- 
dredweight loan  program. 

This  amendment  also  has  been 
passed  by  the  USDA  and  the  OMB. 
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amendment  we  have  made  a 

that  loans  during  any  fiscal 

year  shill  be  made  available  not  earli- 


the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 


year  and  shall  mature  before  the  end 
of  such  fiscal  year.  With  that  lan- 
guage. (DMB  and  USDA  advises  that 
there  is  no  budget  exposure.  The 
budget  <  xposure  is  zero. 

This  if  a  crop  that  is  grown  primari- 
ly in  mS  district  in  Minnesota,  in  east- 
ern Notth  Dakota,  and  in  South 
DakotaJbut  is  expanding. 

Also  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  is  5^crop  that  is  heavily  exported. 
About  ab  percent  of  the  production  of 
sunflowers  are  exported.  It  assists  in 
our  bala  nee  of  payments  greatly  and  is 
a  crop  I  hat  has  found  great  favor  up 
in  our  a  'ea  of  the  country. 

D  1600 

Mr.  EIASCHLE.  WiU  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  t<  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  conmiend  the  gentleman.  One 
of  the  reasons  I  voted  against  the 
BedeU  Amendment  is  because  it  struck 
this  very  important  feature  in  the 
farm  bi  1.  I  think  for  that  industry  in 
South  Dakota.  North  Dakota.  Minne- 
sota, where  we  see  a  growing  interest 
in  the  ievelopment  of  sunflowers  as 
an  alter  native  crop,  we  find  a  need  for 
stabilit] .  and  that  is  all  this  amend- 
ment di>es.  It  provides  some  rockbot- 
tom  sta  jUity  at  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Eight  cents  a  pound  is  a  very  con- 
servativ  e  figure,  one  we  can  live  with.  I 
think  w  2  can  be  very  confident  that  all 
it  will  do  is  provide  the  stability  with- 
out pro  riding  budgetary  exposure.  Be- 
cause o:  that,  I  think  this  amendment 
needs  a  id  deserves  the  support  of  the 
Congre^.  and  I  again  commend  the 
gentlenian  for  offering  it. 

Mr.  STANGEXAND.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  IE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlen  an  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  the 
gentlen  an  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
remind  I  the  House  that  under  the 
Bedell  Amendment  that  was  previously 
adoptee ,  the  mandatory  part  of  the 
sunflow  er  program  was  deleted,  leav- 
ing disc  retionary  authority  in  the  Sec- 
retary, and  at  this  point  I  would  sug- 
gest to  ;he  House  that  the  House  work 
its  will  on  the  amendment.  We  would 
gladly  8  ccept  the  determination  by  the 
House  It  this  point  if  the  gentleman 
should  prevail. 

Mr.  i  STANGELAND.  I  thank  the 
chairm:  in. 

Mr.  pEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genltleman  yield? 

Mr.  ^TANGELAND.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlen  lan  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Bedell  amend- 
ment was  simply  to  get  us  down  to 
where  we  meet  the  budgetary  require- 
ments. I  understand  from  the  gentle- 
man that  he  does  have  assurance  from 
the  Department  that  there  is  no  budg- 
etary exposure  under  his  amendment, 
and  that  it  would  still  meet  the  budget 
requirements.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  We  have  that 
assurance  from  the  Department  and 
from  OMB  as  well,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  loan  is  made  in  1  year  and 
paid  back  in  that  same  fiscal  year. 
This,  again,  is  a  loan  program.  It  is  a 
marketing  tool  for  the  sunflower  grow- 
ers up  in  our  area,  because  of  trans- 
portation deficiencies  and  concerns 
that  we  have  with  the  Port  of  Duluth 
that  is  closed  5  months  out  of  the 
year.  Most  of  our  sunflowers  are  ex- 
ported out  of  the  Duluth  Port. 

We  do  have  that  assurance. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  intent  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  to  single  out  sunflow- 
ers. We  were  trying  to  get  down  to 
where  we  meet  the  budget  require- 
ments. If  the  gentleman  has  the  assur- 
ance this  does  not  adversely  affect  the 
budget,  certainly  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Let  me  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  am  as 
concerned  about  that  budget  exposure 
as  he  is.  I  recognize  the  need  for  that 
Bedell  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Stance- 
land). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional amendments  to  title  X?  If  not, 
the  Clerk  will  designate  title  XI. 

Title  XI  reads  as  follows: 

TITLE  XI-NATIONAL  AGRICULTtTRAL 
COST  OP  PRODUCTION  STANDARDS 
REVIEW  BOARD 

ESTABUSHHENT  OF  BOARD 

Sec.  1101.  There  is  hereby  established  an 
advisory  board  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Agricultural  Cost  of  Production  Standards 
Review  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Board"). 

MEMBERSHIP  Or  BOARD 

Sec.  1102.  (a)  The  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eight  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary"). 

(b)(1)  The  terms  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shaU  expire  (as  designated  by 
the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment) 
as  follows:  Two  at  the  end  of  one  year,  two 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  two  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  and  two  at  the  end  of  four 
years.  Thereafter  the  terms  of  all  members 
shall  be  four  years,  except  that  the  term  of 
any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on 
the  Board  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  such  persons  predeces- 
sor. 


(2)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  persons  to 
the  Board  who  are  producers  of  one  or  more 
of  the  various  major  agricultural  commod- 
ities produced  in  the  United  States  who  rep- 
resent various  geographical  areas  where 
such  commodities  are  primarily  produced 
and  who  rely  on  that  activity  for  their  prin- 
cipal source  of  Income.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  appoint  one  person  to  the  Board  who, 
by  virtue  of  education,  experience,  and 
training,  has  extensive  knowledge  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  cost  of  producing  agri- 
cultural commodities  with  adequate  back- 
ground in  the  fields  of  agricultural  econom- 
ics and  accounting. 

(3)  No  person  may  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  for  more  than  two  terms,  includ- 
ing an  unexpired  term. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  of  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman 
and  one  member  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman, 
both  of  whom  shall  serve  until  their  terms 
expire. 

ruNcnoKs  or  the  board 
Sec.  1103.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Board  to— 

(1)  review  the  adequacy,  accuracy  and 
timeliness  of  the  cost-of-productlon  formu- 
las and  the  implementation  of  those  formu- 
las in  determining  specific  cost-of-produc- 
tion  figures,  including  the  information 
relied  upon  In  arriving  at  such  formulas,  de- 
veloped and  utilized  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  cost  of  production  of  various  agricultur- 
al commodities; 

(2)  advise  the  Secretary  whether  the  cost- 
of-production  formulas  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  its  price  support  programs 
are  fair  and  accurate  and  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  how  such  formulas  might  be  im- 
proved, including,  when  necessary,  the  sub- 
mission of  findings  of  actual  costs  of  pro- 
duction; 

(3)  advise  the  Secretary  on  such  other 
matters  relating  to  the  cost  of  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  price  support 
operation  as  the  Secretary  may  request;  and 

(4)  review  the  adequacy  of  the  parity  for- 
mulations and  make  recommendations  for 
improvements  in  the  formula  or  other  areas 
that  may  require  improvement. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  promptly  to 
the  Board  on  the  disposition  of  its  recom- 
mendations including  reasons  for  not  ac- 
cepting the  recommendation  or  recommen- 
dations of  the  Board. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  submit  annually  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  written  report  outlining  the 
activities  of  the  Board  during  the  preceding 
year  including  any  findings  or  recommenda- 
tions made  to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
cost-of-production  formulas  and  figures  for 
any  commodity.  The  Board  shall  include  in 
each  such  report  a  list  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  to  the  Secretary  and  the  disposi- 
tion thereof. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  annual- 
ly, or  more  often  if  such  meetings  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
Board  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, schedule  its  meetings  so  as  to  permit 
prepublication  review  of  annual  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  cost  of  production  re- 
[)orts  as  prescribed  in  section  1441a  of  title 
7,  United  States  Code. 

SUPPORT  SERVICES 

Sec.  1104.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the 
Board  with  such  office  space,  equipment. 
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and  staff  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Board 
to  perform  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

COMPEHSATION 

Sec.  1105.  No  member  of  the  Board  shall 
receive  any  compensation  for  such  mem- 
ber's services  as  a  Board  member  but  may 
be  paid  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  sul>sistence,  as  provided  in  regula- 
tions issued  under  section  7  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act. 

AUTHORIZATIOH  OF  APPROPRIATIOMS 

Sec.  1106.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

TRANSFERS  OF  FOIICTIONS 

Sec.  1107.  The  Secretary  shall  transfer  to 
the  Board  any  functions  duplicating  those 
provided  for  in  this  Act  which  are  currently 
being  carried  out  elsewhere  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

APPLICABLE  PERIOD 

Sbc.  1108.  The  authority  provided  in  this 
title  shall  be  applicable  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crop  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  XI?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  designate  title  XII. 

Title  XII  reads  as  follows: 

TITLE  XII— EXPORT  PROVISIONS 
Subtitle  A— Public  Law  480 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  INVITATIONS  FOR  BIDS  ON 
TITLE  I  PURCHASES 

Sec.  1201.  Section  115(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the 
first  sentence  after  the  words  "food  com- 
modities" the  words  "from  private  stocks". 

TITLE  II  AUTHORIZATION  CEILING 

Sec.  1202.  Section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$750,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,000,000,000". 

OVERSEAS  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  1203.  Section  402  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Devplopment  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the 
second  sentence  "wine  or  beer"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "wine,  beer,  or  other  alco- 
holic beverage". 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  1204.  Section  408(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"April  1"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Feb- 
ruary 15". 

EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1205.  Section  409  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1986"; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1981". 

Subtitle  B— American  Agriculture 
Protection  Program 

Sec.  1206.  Section  1002  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whenever  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  member  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, either  directly  or  indirectly,  suspends 


or  causes  to  be  suspended,  the  export  sales 
of  any  commodity  as  defined  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  to  any  country  or  area  to 
which  the  United  States  continues  any 
other  commercial  export  trade  if  such  trade 
exceeds  50  per  centum  of  the  average  trade 
during  the  past  five  years,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall,  on  the  date  the  suspen- 
sion is  initiated,  set  the  loan  level  for  such 
commodity  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  for  any  new  loans  made  beginning  on 
such  date,  if  a  loan  program  is  in  effect  for 
the  commodity,  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion. If  such  suspension  is  based  upon  any 
reason  other  than,  or  In  addition  to,  nation- 
al security,  the  loan  level  for  such  commodi- 
ty shall  promptly  be  set  at  90  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  for  the  commodity,  as  such 
parity  price  is  determined  on  the  date  the 
suspension  is  initiated.  If  such  suspension  is 
based  solely  on  reasons  of  national  security, 
the  loan  level  for  such  commodity  shall 
promptly  be  set  at  a  level  not  less  than  the 
average  market  price  for  such  commodity 
during  the  fifteen  marketing  days  immedi- 
ately preceding  such  suspension.  Producers 
who  receive  loans  based  on  the  level  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
charged  interest  with  respect  thereto  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  storage  charges  for  stor- 
ing any  such  commodity  at  such  rate  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reasona- 
ble. 

"(b)  Any  loan  level  established  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  remain  in  effect  as  long 
as  the  suspension  of  commercial  export 
sales  described  in  subsection  (a)  remains  in 
effect  and  shall  then  be  adjusted  by  the 
Secretary  In  four  approximately  equal  steps 
over  a  period  of  nine  months  to  the  loan 
level  which  would  be  in  effect  for  such  com- 
modity if  commercial  export  sales  had  not 
been  suspended.":  and 

(2)  adding  after  subsection  (c)  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
implemented  only  for  commodities  for 
which  it  can  be  reasonably  presumed  by  the 
Secretary  from  export  data  of  preceding 
years  that  the  suspension  will  reduce  the 
annual  tonnage  of  exports  of  the  commod- 
ities by  more  than  2  per  centum.". 

Subtitle  C— Other  Export  Provisions 

INCREASED  USAGE  OF  PROTEIN  BYPRODUCTTS 
DERIVED  FROM  ALCOHOL  FUEL  PRODUCTION 

Sec.  1207.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
use  of  the  protein  byproduct  resulting  from 
the  production  of  fuel  alcohol  from  agricul- 
tural commodities  may  make  it  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  make  available  signifi- 
cantly increased  amounts  of  protein  to  meet 
the  food  needs  of  developing  countries  with- 
out any  increase  in  handling,  storage,  and 
transportation  facilities.  The  Congress  be- 
lieves that  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  potential  of  this  protein  by- 
product and  that,  if  found  to  be  feasible, 
this  protein  byproduct  should  be  included  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  commodity 
export  and  donation  programs. 

(b)  Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  investigate  the  potential  for  using 
the  protein  byproduct  resulting  from  the 
production  of  fuel  alcohol  from  agricultural 
commodities  in  meeting  the  food  needs  of 
developing  countries  through  food  for  peace 
programs  carried  out  under  the  Agricultural 
TrsMle  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  and  through  the  export  credit  sales 
program  carried  out  under  section  4  of  the 
Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966  and  section  5(f) 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Char- 
ter Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  also 
investigate  the  potential  for  using  the  pro- 


tein byproduct  resulting  from  the  produc- 
tion of  fuel  alcohol  from  agricultural  com- 
modities in  the  distribution  of  food  products 
under  the  commodity  donation  program  car- 
ried out  under  clause  (3)  of  section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  under  sec- 
tion 210  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

(dKl)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  results  of  the  investigations  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Congress  each  year  a  description 
of  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  make  available,  as 
part  of  the  programs  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  protein 
byproduct  resulting  from  the  production  of 
fuel  alcohol  from  agricultural  commodities. 
The  information  for  all  such  programs  may 
be  included  in  the  report  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  section  408(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  or  the  information  for  each  such  pro- 
gram may  be  included  in  the  annual  report 
for  that  program. 

Sec.  1208.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  au- 
thorizing Commodity  Oedit  Corporation  to 
purchase  flour  and  commeal  and  donating 
same  for  certain  domestic  and  foreign  pur- 
poses", approved  August  19.  1958  (7  U.S.C. 
1431  note),  is  amended  in  the  proviso  by  in- 
serting "(except  that  this  limitation  does 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  protein  byprod- 
uct resulting  from  the  production  of  fuel  al- 
cohol from  agricultural  commodities)"  im- 
mediately after  "processed". 

EXPORT  SALES  OF  WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  1209.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  any  agreement  into  which  the  United 
States  enters  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  for  any  sales  of  wheat,  com, 
soybeans,  or  feed  grains  by  the  United 
States  to  any  country  should  stipulate  that 
the  price  of  the  commodity  in  any  such  sale 
under  such  agreement  shall  be  not  less  than 
the  cost  of  production  of  such  commodity, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  82,  strike 
out  lines  21  through  24  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "this  section  to  any 
country  or  area  to  which  (1)  commercial 
export  sales  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  so  restricted  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  average  total  United  States  commer- 
cial export  sales  to  such  country  or  area  for 
the  previous  five  years,  or  (2)  the  United 
States  otherwise  continues  commercial 
trade,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  on 
the .". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  conunittee 
amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  rice  title  of  H.R.  3603.  I  know 
that  it  was  carefully  and  consciously 
developed  over  a  long  period  of  time 
and  with  unheard  of  cooperation  be- 
tween rice  producers  and  the  chair- 
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man  of  tie  Cotton,  Rice  and  Sugar 
Subcomm  ttee.  In  passing.  I  might  add 
that  I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  rice 
industry  i  or  many  reasons  but  specf i- 
cally  in  Tegard  to  this  legislation.  A 
group  rei  resenting  rice  producers  in 
the  five  principal  producing  States 
worked  lo  ng  and  hard  and  in  the  proc- 
ess made  many  compromises  to  devel- 
op a  rice  i  tidustry  position  that  is  pain- 
fully prudent  and  reasonable  even  in 
this  time  of  administration-mandated 
budget  levels.  A  single  rice  industry 
position  )n  legislation  encompassing 
significan ;  program  changes  is  a  major 
accomplisbment  in  itself.  This  legisla- 
tion will  ijepeal  the  authority  for  acre- 
age allotment  and  marketing  quotas 
and  permjt  producers  to  be  eligible  for 
the  progrkm  even  though  they  do  not 
have  rice  allotment.  While  I  personal- 
ly have  considerable  reservations 
about  thl!  particular  change,  it  is  what 
this  adm  nistration  wants;  and  more 
importan  ly,  the  producer  group  has 
agreed  to  accept  it  as  a  part  of  their 
comprom  se  recommendations. 

As  a  coicomitant  part  of  the  indus- 
try compi  omise.  there  was  also  the  au- 
thority f(»r  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  impose  a  specific  set-aside  of 
rice  acrej,ge  when  production  adjust- 
ment is  needed  to  adjust  the  supply- 
demand  b  alance. 

The  important  other  aspect  of  the 
production  adjustment  provision  is  a 
reasonable  level  for  the  target  prices 
and  the  loan  level.  Reasonable  level— 
reasonabl  e  in  relation  to  the  costs  and 
risks  of  production— are  essential  if 
meaningful  production  is  to  be  ob- 
tained when  needed.  Eligibility  for 
target  pr  ce  payments  and  loans  would 
be  the  oily  Inducement  for  producers 
to  partici  Date  in  the  voluntary  produc- 
tion adju:  itment  in  the  years  when  it  is 
needed.  1  should  add  that  the  USDA 
with  the  conscientious  use  of  the  pro- 
duction idjustment  authority  could 
virtually  eliminate  a  supply-price  cir- 
cumstance that  would  require  target 
price  paynents. 

Another,  and  yet  very  important, 
reason  for  reasonable  levels  for  the 
target  price  and  loan  is  to  undergird 
the  rice  industry.  Undergirding  the 
production  of  this  essential  food  crop 
and  majo  r  export  crop  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance. Let  me  list  a  few  of  the  rea- 
sons for  t  his  statement: 

First.  Itice  is  a  very  costly  crop  to 
produce.  Even  USDA  statistics  show  a 
cost  of  $444  per  acre,  excluding  land 
costs,  as  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion for  the  1981  crop.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  such  costs  will  be  close  to 
$500  per  acre  for  the  1982  crop  and 
this  cost  ioes  not  include  an  allowance 
for  the  cast  of  land.  So.  this  basically 
is  the  out-of-pocket  costs  and  surely 
there  ar;  substantial  land  costs  in- 
volved and  those  while  quite  variable 
must  be  ;  dded. 

Second  Rice  is  an  export  commodi- 
ty—in re  ;ent  years  over  60  percent  of 


the  annual  production  has  been  ex- 
ported. As  a  major  food  grain  of  the 
world,  it  is  traded  into  a  highly  pro- 
tected world  market;  and  as  a  result, 
our  actual  export  movement  is  subject 
to  unforeseeable  whims  of  internation- 
al policies.  One  conanent  to  illus- 
trate—much U.S.  rice  is  sold  to  Middle 
Elastem  countries  and  we  all  realize 
that  with  the  unsettled  conditions  in 
this  area  of  the  world  these  markets 
could  be  closed  to  us  without  justifica- 
tion or  notice.  Iran  was  a  major  cus- 
tomer and  overnight  they  were  no  cus- 
tomer. 

Third.  The  many  uncertainties  of 
rice  production  and  marketing  coupled 
with  the  high  cost  of  rice  production 
requires  an  effective  rice  program  so 
that  producers  can  finance  their  pro- 
duction operation.  Without  reasonable 
program  guarantees,  producers,  espe- 
cially small  producers,  would  find  it 
difficult  or  perhaps  impossible  to 
obtain  the  credit  to  produce  a  crop. 

Fourth.  Rice  is  not  storable  for  ex- 
tended periods  like  wheat  or  com. 
Hence,  a  farmer-held  reserve  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  regular  price  support  pro- 
gram is  not  feasible. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  an  effec- 
tive and  adequate  price  support  and 
production  adjustment  program  for 
rice  is  a  necessity.  The  provisions  of 
H.R.  3603  is  the  best  compromise  that 
we  can  devise  under  the  severe  restric- 
tions imposed  by  this  administration. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  the  rice  producers 
of  my  district  to  forget  rice  and 
produce  an  alternative  crop  for  a 
greater  and  more  stable  return.  Unfor- 
tunately, because  of  a  combination  of 
soil  and  climate,  we  do  not  have  a  fea- 
sible alternative  crop.  The  agriculture 
of  my  district  is  limited  to  rice  and 
cattle  and  the  current  outlook  for 
both  is  anything  but  good.  The  pro- 
posed program  for  rice  is  the  least  I 
can  accept  for  my  rice  producers. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BV  MR.  HUCKABY 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hdckaby:  On 
page  86.  after  line  25,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  1210.  Any  company  engaged  in  the 
export  of  wheat  or  feed  grains  shall  pay  no 
less  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the  com- 
modity at  the  time  of  purchase.  Such  a  fair 
market  value  shall  be  determined  by  the 
price  of  that  commodity  on  the  appropriate 
commodity  exchange  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase by  the  company." 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  appears  in  the  sense  of 
Congress  section  regarding  exports. 
For  the  past  2  years.  Southern  wheat 
farmers  have  found  that  once  they 
take  their  wheat  crops  to  an  export 
port  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that  they 
have  been  receiving  from  30  to  70 
cents  a  bushel  less  than  what  the  mar- 
kets around  the  world  say  their  wheat 
was  valued  at. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairmar.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  appear  as 
sense  of  Congress  language  in  the  stat- 
ute; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  want  to  express  my 
support  for  it. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Huckaby). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  DORCAM  OF  NORTH 
DAKOTA 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota:  Page  86,  after  line  25,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

STUDY  or  ALTERNATIVE  EXPORT  MARKETING  OF 
GRAIN 

Sec.  1211.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  conduct  a  study  to  develop  pro- 
posals for  legislation  that  would  provide  al- 
ternative marketing  and  pricing  programs 
to  assure  that  the  price  paid  by  foreign  pur- 
chasers for  grain  produced  in  the  United 
States  results  in  producers  of  such  grain  re- 
ceiving an  average  amount  for  such  grain 
that  is  not  less  than  the  average  estimated 
domestic  cost  of  production  of  such  grain. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the  term 
"grain"  means  wheat,  soybeans,  and  com 
and  other  feed  grains. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  developing  proposals 
under  subsection  (a),  the  domestic  cost  of 
production  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  official  statistics  maintained  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  shall  include 
the  average  acquisition  value  of  land  as  the 
cost  of  land. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the  pro- 
posals develop)ed  under  subsection  (a)  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  1,  1983. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  offering  this  after- 
noon an  amendment  which  I  believe 
will  signal  the  beginning  of  a  serious 
attempt  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  the  pricing  poten- 
tial which  we  have  with  regard  to  our 
grain  exports.  It  is  an  attempt  to  uti- 
lize that  pricing  potential  in  a  manner 
which  will  guarantee  that,  when  our 
farmers  produce  grain  for  export,  they 
receive  a  price  for  that  grain  that  is  at 
least  equal  to  their  costs  of  produc- 
tion. 
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In  recent  years  our  grain  and  oilseed 
exports  have  grown  to  the  point  where 
we  now  provide  such  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  grain  that  is  sold  in  the 
international  market  that  we  virtually 
set  the  world  market  price.  Our  ex- 
ports account  for  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  wheat,  70  percent  of 
the  coarse  grain,  and  80  percent  of  the 
soybeans  that  move  in  international 
trade.  This  is  more  than  twice  the  per- 
centage of  the  international  oil  trade 
accounted  for  by  Saudi  Arabia,  the  ac- 
knowledged price  leader  with  regard 
to  crude  oil. 

Unfortunately,  the  growth  in  our 
markets  has  not,  by  itself,  been  able  to 
assure  our  farmers  a  profit  on  the 
grain  that  leaves  this  country.  Al- 
though our  exports  of  wheat,  for  ex- 
ample, have  tripled  in  the  last  10 
years,  farmers  are  losing  more  money 
today  on  wheat  that  is  exported  than 
they  were  in  1971. 

At  the  current  price  of  about  $3.50 
per  bushel,  our  farmers  are  receiving 
about  two-thirds  of  the  $5.20  per 
bushel  that  it  costs  them  to  produce 
wheat.  At  this  rate,  American  wheat 
farmers  are  going  to  lose  about  $3  bil- 
lion during  1981— just  on  the  wheat 
that  we  are  going  to  export. 

And  which  countries  are  the  big 
beneficiaries  of  this  bargain  basement 
price  policy  for  U.S.  wheat?  None 
other  than  some  of  the  richest  nations 
in  the  world.  Together,  the  Soviet 
Union,  its  satellites,  Japan,  China,  and 
the  OPEC  countries  buy  nearly  half  of 
our  grain  exports.  In  effect,  our  farm- 
ers are  funding  a  food  stamp  program 
for  the  Soviets,  for  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries, and  for  other  prosperous  na- 
tions. 

Selling  wheat  and  other  grains  at 
below  what  it  costs  us  to  produce  them 
might  make  sense  if  other  countries 
could  produce  them  cheaper.  But  they 
cannot.  We  have  the  most  efficient  ag- 
ricultural system  in  the  world. 

In  fact,  our  grain  is  so  cheap  that, 
even  after  paying  over  $1  per  bushel 
for  shipping,  many  countries  find  that 
they  can  import  it  at  much  less  than 
what  it  costs  to  produce  alternatives 
locally.  In  order  to  protect  their  local 
farmers,  governments  of  a  number  of 
nations,  including  Japan  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Community,  add 
a  substantial  amount  to  the  price  of 
our  grain  as  it  enters  their  countries. 

In  Japan,  a  state  trading  agency  pur- 
chases wheat  on  the  international 
market  and  then  resells  it  to  local  out- 
lets for  about  $2.50  per  bushel  more 
than  the  landed  price  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  western  Europe,  governments 
charge  a  variable  levy  on  imported 
grain.  Currently  that  levy  stands  at 
$2.90  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  at 
$1.78  per  bushel  for  com.  In  both 
cases  the  add-on,  goes  directly  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  grain  importing  na- 
tions. 


When  we  sell  grain  to  these  coun- 
tries at  less  than  our  own  farmers  cost 
of  production,  we  are  asking  those 
farmers  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  any 
number  of  government  programs  in 
those  countries.  It  is  time  we  realize 
that  with  our  degree  of  dominance  in 
the  international  grain  market,  we  no 
longer  have  to  put  up  with  that. 

In  order  to  initiate  some  serious 
study  of  our  pricing  potential,  I  am  of- 
fering the  following  amendment 
which  instructs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  undertake  an  in-depth  in- 
vestigation into  what  might  be  the 
best  approach  to  follow  in  order  to 
secure  a  price  for  our  grain  exports 
that  is  sufficient  to  allow  our  farmers 
to  at  least  cover  their  costs  of  produc- 
tion on  that  grain. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man     from      North      Dakota      (Mr. 

DORGAN). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GDNDERSON 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gunderson: 
Page  81,  after  line  21,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly): 

VALUATION  OF  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  1204.  Section  403(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting  "a  price 
not  greater  than"  after  "valued  at". 

D  1610 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  one  of  the 
most  worthwhile  programs  Congress 
has  established  is  the  Public  Law  480, 
food-for-peace  program.  It  is  through 
this  program  that  the  United  States 
can  share  its  abundant  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  with  the  less 
developed  countries  of  the  world. 

Clearly,  one  good  source  of  commod- 
ities for  the  Public  Law  480  program  is 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Under  current  law,  commodities  ac- 
quired by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration under  a  domestic  price  sup- 
port program  must  be  valued  at  the 
export  market  price  for  the  commodi- 
ty for  purposes  of  reimbursing  the 
CCC  when  the  commodity  is  removed 
from  inventory  and  moved  through 
the  Public  Law  480  program. 

The  export  market  price  is  not  the 
world  price;  rather,  it  is  a  price  that  is 
set  by  an  administrative  formula  and 
used  exclusively  to  determine  the  re- 
imbursement for  using  CCC  acquired 
commodities  in  the  Public  Law  480 
program. 

Since  the  various  commodities  ac- 
quired by  the  CCC  are  not  all  pur- 
chased at  the  same  price,  their  export 
market  prices  will  vary.  Thus,  com- 
modities with  larger  export  market 
prices  do  not  move  as  readily  through 
the  Public  Law  480  program  as  com- 


modities with  cheaper  export  market 
prices  even  though  they  may  be  in 
greater  quantity.  The  reason  for  this 
phenomenon  is,  of  course,  the  manda- 
tory price  that  is  placed  on  the  com- 
modity if  it  is  to  be  moved  through  the 
Public  Law  480  program. 

As  an  example  of  this  problem,  we 
all  know  that  the  CCC  presently  has 
greater  quantities  of  surplus  dairy 
commodities  than  any  other  conunodi- 
ty.  The  export  market  price  for  nonfat 
dry  milk  is  19  cents  per  pound. 

At  the  same  time  the  export  market 
price  for  flour  is  12  cents  per  pound, 
for  wheat  is  9  cents  per  pound,  and  for 
com  is  7  cents  per  pound. 

It  is.  therefore,  uneconomical  for  a 
Public  Law  480  country  to  purchase 
nonfat  dry  milk  even  though  it  is  pres- 
ently in  the  greatest  quantity  since  it 
can  get  half  again  as  much  flour,  twice 
as  much  wheat,  and  almost  three 
times  as  much  com  for. the  same  price. 
Yet,  nonfat  dry  milk  is  just  as  nutri- 
tious as,  if  not  more  nutritious  than, 
the  other  commodities. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
presently  has  over  750  million  pounds 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  in  storage.  The  cost 
of  storing  this  quantity  of  milk  is  ap- 
proximately 7V4  cents  per  hundred- 
weight per  month  or  a  little  over  $6 
million  per  year.  Thus,  it  is  not  only  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Public  Law 
480  country  that  receives  CCC  milk  to 
use  these  surplus  stocks,  but  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  taxpay- 
er as  well. 

My  amendment  would  establish  the 
export  market  price  as  a  ceiling  for  re- 
imbursement of  the  CCC  for  commod- 
ities purchased  under  a  domestic  price 
support  program  if  they  are  used  in 
the  Public  Law  480  program.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  have  the 
discretion  to  set  the  price  of  a  particu- 
lar commodity  below  the  export 
market  price.  In  this  way.  the  Secre- 
tary can  make  conmiodities  with  high 
export  market  prices  more  competitive 
with  commodities  with  lower  export 
market  prices  if  the  CCC  has  large 
surpluses  of  the  former  commodities. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  the  present  sur- 
plus of  nonfat  dry  milk,  for  every  110 
million  tons  of  milk  that  is  moved 
through  the  Public  Law  480  program, 
the  American  taxpayer  saves  approxi- 
mately $1  million  a  year  in  storage 
costs.  If  the  amendment  becomes  a 
part  of  the  farm  bill,  the  USDA  esti- 
mates that  it  will  be  helpful  in  not 
only  moving  nonfat  dry  milk  through 
the  Public  Law  480  program,  but  rice 
as  well. 

I  should  note  in  closing  that  the 
USDA  has  worked  closely  with  my 
office  in  bringing  this  amendment  to 
the  floor  and  I  am  confident  of  their 
support  of  it.  Similarly,  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  Senate  in 
September  as  part  of  their  version  of 
the  farm  bill. 
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I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  tpis  well-reasoned  amendment 
that  benefits  both  the  less  privileged 
in  developing  countries  by  allowing 
them  griater  access  to  surplus  CCC 
commodities  with  high  export  market 
prices  and  the  American  taxpayer  by 
saving  qim  the  costs  of  storage  of 
these  surplus  commodities. 

Mr.  JEI-'KORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlieman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlem^  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JKFPORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  jcommend  the  gentleman  for 
his  amendment.  This  is  not  anything 
that  is  novel  in  that  sense.  We  did 
have  a  temporary  provision  which  al- 
lowed thkt  previously.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant onej  and  one  that  can  be  of  great 
assistancfe  to  us.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman offering  the  amendment  and  I 
support  it  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  G0NDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
commenlis  of  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont. 

The  CI  [AIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amei  idment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    Wisconsin    (Mr.    Gunder- 

SON). 

The  an  lendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMISrl  IMENT  OrrERED  BY  MR.  DASCHLE 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  iimendment. 

The  CI  ;rk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Daschle:  Page 
81.  insert  the  following  after  line  5  and 
redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly: 

HUNG  SR  AND  GLOBAL  SECURITY 

SELF-HELP   MEASURES  TO  INCREASE  AGRICULTDR- 

AL  production;  verification  of  self-help 

PROVISIC  NS 

Sec.  1201.  (a)  Section  109(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural 1  rade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  195!  is  amended— 

(1)  in  piiragraph  (3)  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately be  fere  the  semicolon  ".  and  reducing 
illiteracy  i  imong  farmers"; 

(2)  by  st  riking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
pa^agrap^  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'■;  and  ";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph imiiediately  after  paragraph  (10): 

"(11)  carrying  out  programs  to  Improve 
the  healtl  of  farmers  and  their  families.". 

(b)  Sect  on  109  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  ay  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  tn  each  agreement  entered  into 
under  thi;  title  and  in  each  amendment  to 
such  an  ( greement.  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  self-help  measures  which  the  re- 
cipient CO  intry  agrees  to  undertake  shall  be 
described  (A)  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent,  in  quantitative  and  measurable 
terms,  anl  (B)  in  a  manner  which  ensures 
that  the  r  eedy  people  in  the  recipient  coun- 
try will  te  the  major  beneficiaries  of  the 
self-help  pleasures  pursuant  to  each  agree- 
ment. 

"(2)  Th*  President  shall,  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent,  take  appropriate  steps  to 
satisfy  hinself  that,  in  each  agreement  en- 
tered int)  under  this  title  and  in  each 
amendmeit  to  such  an  agreement,  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  self-help  measures 
which  thi :  recipient  country  agrees  to  un- 


dertake are  additional  to  the  measures 
which  the  recipient  country  otherwise 
would  have  undertaken  irrespective  of  that 
agreement  or  amendment. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  take  all  appropri- 
ate steps  to  determine  whether  the  econom- 
ic development  and  self-help  provisions  of 
each  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
title,  and  of  each  amendment  to  such  an 
agreement,  are  being  fully  carried  out.". 

Mr.  DASCHLE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  growing  concern,  in  the  Congress 
and  elsewhere,  that  the  assistance  we 
provide  through  the  food-for-peace 
programs  a  developmental  purpose: 
that  there  is  no  point  in  selling  or 
giving  away  food  on  concessional 
terms  which  then  undercut  local  mar- 
kets in  recipient  countries,  or  which  do 
not  reach  the  needy  population.  When 
the  food-for-peace  program  began  we 
had  agricultural  surpluses  and  it  was 
designed  to  solve  at  least  three  pur- 
poses: 

First,  getting  rid  of  agricultural  sur- 
pluses for  which  we  had  no  storage 
space:  second,  it  served  to  depress 
market  prices  and  third,  it  would  help 
alleviate  world  hunger.  But  we  have 
come  to  the  realization  that  we  do  not 
live  in  a  time  of  world  food  surplus 
and  we  may  never  do  so.  Our  problem 
may  be  one  of  choosing  which  coun- 
tries among  the  world  to  whom  we 
now  must  export.  We  must,  therefore, 
recognize  that  changes  in  the  program 
must  now  be  made. 

We  should  use  the  food-for-peace 
program  to  more  aggressively  encour- 
age agricultural  development  in  recipi- 
ent countries— a  recognition  which  has 
come  to  us  in  recent  years.  Currently 
70  percent  of  the  food  under  the  pro- 
gram is  in  the  form  of  concessional 
sales.  The  recipient  governments  in 
turn  sell  the  food,  sometimes  at  prices 
which  undercut  local  markets,  and 
therefore,  harm  their  own  farmers 
and  discourage  incentive  to  increase 
agricultural  output. 

Often,  as  in  the  case  recently  in  Ban- 
gladesh, the  food  does  not  reach  the 
most  needy,  but  is  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  select  urban  groups  such  as 
civil  servants,  police,  suid  the  army. 

In  1977,  Congress  first  made  an  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  this  issue  and 
strengthen  the  self-help  or  develop- 
mental aspect  of  the  food-for-peace 
program  by  establishing  title  III, 
which  basically  turns  title  I  loans  into 
grants  for  those  countries  willing  to 
institute  a  complete  agricultural  devel- 
opment project.  There  have  been  pro- 
posals that  the  self-help  measures  in 
title  I  be  strengthened  by  requiring 
contracts  to  be  more  specific  and  veri- 


fiable regarding  agricultural  develop- 
ment, and  that  the  projects  be  of  ben- 
efit to  the  most  needy  segment  of  the 
population.  Those  suggestions  were 
proposed  in  numerous  hearings  held 
throughout  this  year,  both  before  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee  and 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

My  amendment  addresses  the  recom- 
mendations made  in  that  testimony  by 
first  requiring  that  title  I  sales  and 
agreements  be  far  more  verifiable  and 
specific  with  respect  to  self-help  meas- 
ures that  this  legislation  will  incorpo- 
rate. 

Second,  the  amendment  addresses 
the  current  problem  we  have  found  in 
that  the  great  majority  of  self-help 
provisions— over  two-thirds  in  a  recent 
study  of  192  such  provisions— do  not 
require  that  the  poor  be  the  primary 
beneficiaries. 

This  legislation  requires  that  needy 
people  in  recipient  countries  be  the 
major  beneficiaries  of  the  self-help 
measures  pursuant  to  each  one  of  the 
agreements. 

It  also  makes  these  agreements  more 
meaningful.  There  is  a  danger,  many 
times,  that  these  self-help  measures 
set  out  in  the  sales  agreements  will 
merely  be  steps  that  the  recipient  gov- 
ernment had  been  planning  to  take  all 
along  whether  it  had  or  had  not  re- 
ceived this  assistance.  This  legislation 
calls  for  the  agreements  to  represent 
actions  which  the  recipient  govern- 
ment would  not  have  taken  otherwise. 

Finally,  this  legislation  requires  that 
all  appropriate  steps  be  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  self-help  provisions 
of  each  one  of  the  agreements  and  be 
fully  carried  out. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  grateful  to  my  colleague  for  yield- 
ing. I  would  like  to  support  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  essential.  We 
must  encourage  the  self-help  aspect. 

It  has  passed  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Conmiittee  in  May.  We  passed  a  simi- 
lar amendment  to  the  Foreign  Trade 
Act. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  to  this 
House  as  indeed  I  did  to  the  commit- 
tee, that  we  must  inspect  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  must  continue 
to  insist  that  one-half  of  all  shipments 
go  in  American  cargo  ships.  This  is 
causing  an  extra  expense,  and  in  one 
section  of  the  bill  alone  of  $79  million 
last  year.  It  does  discourage  the  export 
of  our  grain.  It  also  limits  the  amount 
of  food  we  can  get  to  those  countries 
which  are  full  of  starvation. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  support. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  for  yielding.  I  desire  to  ask  the 
gentleman  just  a  few  questions. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  word 
for  word  the  provisions  that  are  con- 
tained in  H.R.  3566.  the  foreign  aid 
bill? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  The  Chairman  is 
correct.  It  is  identical  to  the  language 
passed  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  But  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  only  part  of  the 
provisions  in  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  bill.  H.R.  3566.  An 
overall,  larger  package  of  food  and 
Public  Law  480  provisions  is  contained 
in  that  bill. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  That  is  correct. 
There  are  other  reforms  that  must  be 
made,  and  will  be  the  subject  of  legis- 
lation in  the  foreign  affairs  bill  when 
it  comes  onto  the  floor  later  on  next 
month.  This  simply  deals  with  the 
self-help  measures  under  title  I  that 
both  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  have  taken 
up  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  certainly  appreci- 
ate the  good  intentions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota,  but  I  must 
ask  him  why  this  amendment  is  neces- 
sary to  be  acted  upon  at  this  time, 
since  it  is  just  a  part  of  the  whole 
package.  Would  not  it  be  better  and 
more  orderly  to  wait  until  we  consider 
the  whole  foreign  aid  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Daschle 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  there  is  merit  to  bringing 
up  the  specific  items  on  which  we  can 
all  agree.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
will  find  unanimous  agreement  for 
some  of  the  other  provisions  that  the 
chairman  will  be  dealing  with  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  so  I  think  the  expedi- 
tious maimer  with  which  this  particu- 
lar part  will  be  handled  will  certainly 
lend  itself  well  to  our  objectives. 

D  1620 

I  would  also  add  that  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  and  then,  of 
course,  the  Senate,  in  passing  the  farm 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  just  re- 
cently, included  these  very  provisions. 
It  had  bipartisan  approval.  Many  of 
the  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
endorsed  and  supported  this  legisla- 
tion. 


So  this  is  an  effort  to  move  ahead 
with  those  reforms  in  title  I  which  we 
recognize  are  necessary,  so  that  an  ex- 
peditious implementation  can  be  real- 
ized. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  DE  LA  Garza),  for  the  agreement 
we  had  reached  on  the  handling  of  the 
various  Public  Law  480  provisions  in 
our  respective  bills.  I  do  not  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota,  but  I  realize  he  is 
breaking  an  agreement. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  speak  for  the  committee 
chairmain.  The  chairman  may  have 
had  some  agreements,  but  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  self-help  provision 
and  recognize  that  my  right  to  offer 
the  amendment  is  protected. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GAR2^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  inform  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi),  who  is  my  dear  friend,  that 
the  chairman  has  broken  no  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  No;  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  did  not  say  or 
intend  to  say  that  the  chairman  had 
broken  an  agreement. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  The  agreement 
had  been  and  will  continue  to  be  that 
in  any  area  in  which  it  appears  in  this 
bill  that  we  have  joint  or  similar  juris- 
diction we  would  be  very  happy  to 
have  our  colleagues  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  participate  as 
conferees  to  the  extent  that  we  have 
joint  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding— and  perhaps  the 
committee  chairman  can  clarify  this— 
that  some  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  will  be  invited  to 
participate  in  the  conference  on  food- 
for-peace  matters  throughout  the 
entire  conference  with  the  Senate;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct,  with  regard  to 
food  for  peace  and  certain  other  mat- 
ters also. 

If  I  may  proceed,  just  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarification,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  did  not  imply  nor 
intend  to  imply,  and  he  certainly  did 
not  state,  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  had  broken  an  agreement. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  a  valued 


member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. For  years  we  have  been  great 
friends,  and  we  keep  our  agreements. 
If  another  Member  wants  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  this  point,  for  whatever 
reason.  I  do  not  blame  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  clarification. 
Our  agreement  continues  to  the 
extent  that  we  have  personal  control. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
that.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENSMKNT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PANETTA 

Mr.    PANETTA.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Panetta:  On 
page  86.  after  line  25.  insert  the  following: 

EXPANSION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  MARKETS  FOR 
UNITED  STATES  ACRICULTtmAL  COMMODnTES 
AND  PRODUCTS  THEREOF 

Sec.  1210.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that,  in  order  to  further  assist  in  the 
development,  maintenance,  and  expansion 
of  international  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  products 
thereof,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should,  and  is  hereby  urged  and  requested 
to— 

(1)  use  the  intermediate  credit  program 
authorized  under  section  4  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a)  to  im- 
prove the  capability  of  importing  nations  to 
purchase  and  use  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof  on  a 
long-term  basis; 

(2)  ask  the  Congress,  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  for  funds  for  the  agricultural 
export  credit  revolving  fund  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  short- 
term  credit  authorized  to  be  made  available 
under  section  4  of  the  Pood  for  Peace  Act  of 
1966; 

(3)  establish,  insofar  as  practicable,  the 
maximum  number  of  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Offices  in  other  nations  author- 
ized by  section  605A  of  the  Act  of  August 
28,  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1765a); 

(4)  use,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, existing  authority  to  ensure  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  levy-free  quota,  established 
during  the  Tokyo  round  of  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations,  for  the  export  sale  of 
United  States  high  quality  beef  to  the  BJuro- 
pean  Economic  Community; 

(5)  expand,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
the  market  development  activities  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  developed,  develop- 
ing, market,  and  nonmarket  foreign  coun- 
tries with  particular  emphasis  on  (A)  con- 
tinuation of  the  cooperator  programs  at  the 
same  funding  level  (adjusted  for  inflation) 
provided  to  carry  out  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.)  during  fiscal 
year  1970;  (B)  a  more  active  export  market 
development  program  for  value  added  farm 
products  and  processed  foods;  and  (C)  the 
implementation  of  a  full  scale  program  for 
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with  the  appropriate  officials 

of  Japan  with  the  objec- 

the  export  sales  of  citrus 
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the  sense  of  Congress  that 

should  undertake  cer- 

to  develop,  maintain,  and 

Nation's  export  trade. 

has  been  authorized 
international  trade  of- 
credit  revolving  funds, 
development  programs  for 
and  processed  food,  and 
programs  for  foreign  ex- 
Senate  amendment  would 
him  to  take  full  advantage 
authorities.  While  I  agree 
of  the  recommendations  in- 
the  Senate  amendment,  I  am 
interested  in  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  Secretary  engage 
in  consu  tation  with  officials  of  the 
Govemmjent  of  Japan  with  the  objec- 


01  ir 
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tive  of  increasing  the  export  sales  of 
citrus  fruits  and  high-quality  beef  to 
Japan. 

My  amendment  would  expand  upon 
the  recommendation  to  the  Secretary 
to  include  in  these  discussions  the  de- 
velopment of  mutually  acceptable 
standards  for  the  certification  of  let- 
tuce and  other  speciality  crops  for 
export  to  Japan.  While  lettuce  is  clas- 
sified as  "enterable"  for  Japan's 
market,  the  lack  of  assurance  on  the 
part  of  growers  and  shippers  that 
their  product  will  not  be  turned  away 
at  the  last  minute  has  effectively 
halted  its  export. 

The  potential  of  lettuce  exports  to 
Japan  is  exceedingly  great.  There  is  a 
tremendous  demand  for  our  product 
that  for  the  most  part  goes  unmet  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  mutually  accepta- 
ble standards  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. One  importer  estimates  that 
Japan  could  consume  250,000  to 
500.000  cartons  of  lettuce  per  week. 
This  works  out  to  a  potential  market 
for  25  million  cartons  in  new  trade 
with  the  Japanese  which  at  $5  per 
unit  would  represent  $125  million  in 
new  trade. 

Lettuce  is  the  leading  crop  of  the  Sa- 
linas Valley  and  accotmts  for  42  per- 
cent of  all  the  acreage  committed  to 
lettuce  in  the  entire  State  of  Califor- 
nia. Our  State  provides  over  72  per- 
cent of  all  the  lettuce  grown  in  the 
United  States.  The  annual  field  value 
of  this  single  crop  in  the  Salinas 
Valley  alone  exceeds  $200  million. 

While  there  is  tremendous  demand 
in  Japan  for  California  lettuce,  our 
growers  and  shippers  are  quite  reluc- 
tant to  export  it  because  of  uncertain- 
ty as  to  whether  it  will  be  accepted  by 
Japanese  officials  as  suitable  for  their 
market.  Japan's  pest  tolerance  levels 
do  not  comport  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  standards  for 
the  issuance  of  phytosanitary  certifi- 
cates. These  certificates  certify  that 
the  particular  product  does  not  exceed 
acceptable  levels  of  plant  pests.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  consult 
with  the  Japanese  and  to  develop  mu- 
tually acceptable  standards  for  phyto- 
sanitary certification  so  that  exporters 
may  be  assured  of  entrance  to  Japan's 
market.  My  amendment  urges  the  Sec- 
retary to  undertake  such  consultations 
with  regard  to  lettuce  and  other  speci- 
ality crops. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  brief  description  for  my  col- 
leagues of  the  other  recommendations 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  These  recommendations  if 
fully  implemented  will  assist  our  na- 
tional effort  to  expand  our  agricultur- 
al export  market. 

Additional  Intormation 

INTKRMEDIATE  CREDIT 

Congress  called  for  enactment  of  the  In- 
termediate Credit  Program  in  1978.  It  was 
briefly  in  operation:  however,  no  funding 
was  allocated  in  1981.  Intermediate  credit 


provides  a  valuable  link  between  the  short- 
term  credit  guarantee  program  for  sales 
with  1  to  3-year  credit  repayment  terms  and 
concessional  sales  for  market  devtlopment 
under  P.L.  480,  Title  I.  with  repayment 
terms  of  20  to  40  years.  The  need  for  inter- 
mediate credit  terms  providing  three  to  ten 
year  credit  for  breeding  animals  and  foreign 
market  development  facilities  is  not  met  by 
the  guarantee  program.  Particularly  in  de- 
veloping countries  where  potential  for  in- 
creased livestock  exports  is  greastest,  and 
where  facilities  to  handle  agricultural  Im- 
ports are  most  needed,  longer  repayment 
terms  become  critical  in  managing  these 
types  of  investments  with  slower  rates  of 
return. 

One  mechanism  for  providing  intermedi- 
ate credit  while  expanding  our  short-term 
credit  options  is  an  export  credit  revolving 
fund,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  Farm  BUI.  It  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  revive  the  direct  credit  program  in 
order  to  complete  our  mix  of  export  credit 
marketing  tools.  USDA  says  there  may  be 
some  instances  where  direct  govemment-to- 
govemment  credit  Is  a  better  selling  tool 
than  private  guaranteed  credit.  The  original 
Senate  proposal  called  for  funding  not  to 
exceed  $300  million  in  FY  82,  $500  million  in 
FY  85,  and  $700  in  FY  85. 

AGRICULTITRAL  TRADE  OFFICES 

In  the  Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978. 
Congress  authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  of  six  and  a  maximum  of  25  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Offices  to  be  located  in  the 
major  market  areas  with  potential  for  ex- 
pansion, i.e.,  OPEC  countries,  planned 
economies,  and  developing  countries.  The 
goal  of  the  Trade  Offices  is  to  provide  one- 
stop  marketing  service  for  U.S.  exporters 
and  foreign  buyers. 

At  present,  eight  trade  offices  are  fully 
operational  and  three  trade  officers  are  at 
posts  in  Nigeria,  China  and  Tunisia  with 
trade  offices  in  development.  In  the  fall  of 
1981,  evaluation  teams  will  begin  a  study  of 
trade  offices  in  Hamburg,  London,  Warsaw. 
Manama,  Singapore,  and  Seoul  to  determine 
their  effectiveness  and  the  feasibility  of  cre- 
ating additional  trade  offices. 

EC  IMPORTS  OF  HIGH-OUALITY  BEEF 

The  European  community's  Beef  and  Veal 
Management  Committee  allocates  the  U.S.  a 
10.000  MT  quota  of  a  21,000  MT  quota  for 
high  quality  beef  as  ageed  to  in  the  Tokyo 
Round  of  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotia- 
tions. This  was  seen  as  a  major  break- 
through in  U.S.  efforts  to  gain  access  to  the 
European  market.  However,  U.S.  exporters 
filled  only  941  MT  of  the  quota  in  1980  and 
1,215  MT  to  date  in  1981.  Obstacles  to  in- 
creased use  of  the  quota  center  around  pric- 
ing by  U.S.  producers  and  Eluropean  whole- 
salers and  complex  licensing  procedures  for 
European  importers.  In  June,  1981,  Secre- 
tary Block  won  a  commitment  from  EC  min- 
isters to  keep  the  quota  in  place  while  these 
problems  are  addressed.  Foreign  Agricultur- 
al Service  officials  met  with  EC  officials  and 
U.S.  industry  representatives  in  July  and 
August  1981.  Further  progress  is  expected 
with  a  strong,  concerted  effort. 

MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 

(A)  Cooperator  Programs.— The  dramatic 
expansion  in  agricultural  exports  in  the 
past  decade  has  put  increasing  pressure  on 
the  resources  available  for  the  market  de- 
velopment cooperator  progrram.  Since  1970, 
the  number  of  participants  has  doubled 
from  25  to  50  associations  and  a  new  compo- 
nent, the  Export  Incentive  Program  with  36 
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participants  has  been  added.  Funding  has 
not  kept  pace  with  this  growth.  While  au- 
thorization ceilings  for  the  program  have 
doubled  from  $13.1  million  in  1970  to  $26.6 
million  in  1981,  inflation  and  currency  fluc- 
tuations have  kept  the  real  purchasing 
power  at  $13.6  million— only  $1.3  million 
above  1970  purchasing  power.  Instead  of 
providing  more  service  to  agricultural  ex- 
porters, FAS  is  providing  less  to  an  in- 
creased number  of  participants. 

(B)  Value-added  Products.— With  increas- 
ing emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  exports 
to  domestic  employment,  greater  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  importance  of  value- 
added  products  and  processed  food  exports. 
The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  has  re- 
cently completed  a  draft  study  with  recom- 
mendations for  development  of  a  program 
to  target  export  market  potential  for  these 
products. 

(C)  Forestry  Products.— In  1979,  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  began  consultation 
with  the  National  Forest  Products  Associa- 
tion (NFPA)  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  coop- 
erator program.  Wood  export  in  1980  to- 
talled almost  $4.0  million  nearly  as  much  as 
the  nation's  coal  exports.  With  aggressive 
marketing,  NFPA  projects  a  doubling  of 
these  exports  in  the  next  20  years.  FAS  spe- 
cialists and  Agricultural  Attaches  are  cur- 
rently initiating  plans  to  assist  the  wood  in- 
dustry in  export  marketing. 

ZERO  BINDING  ON  SOYBEANS  AND  CORN  GLUTEN 

During  the  Dillion  Round  of  Trade  Nego- 
tiations in  1961-62,  the  European  Communi- 
ty (EC)  agreed  to  a  zero  tariff  binding  on 
soybeans  and  soybean  meal.  Since  then,  U.S. 
exports  of  these  products  to  the  EC  have 
grown  to  $3.6  billion  annually.  The  EC 
Council  of  Ministers,  concerned  over  the  en- 
trance of  Spain  into  the  EC  in  1985,  has 
again  raised  the  possibility  of  a  special  tax 
on  soybeans  and  soybean  products.  (Under 
the  current  system,  Spanish  olive  oil  will  re- 
quire heavy  subsidization  to  compete  with 
soybean  oil.)  As  in  the  past,  the  U.S.  strong- 
ly opposes  such  a  tax  as  a  violation  of  the 
agreement  to  the  zero  binding. 

Similarly,  the  last  five  years  have  seen  a 
large  increase  in  U.S.  exports  of  feed  substi- 
tutes to  the  EC  from  15  percent  in  1975  to 
over  30  percent  in  1980.  Most  of  the  $600- 
$700  million  of  such  products  is  com  gluten 
feed.  EC  officials,  fearing  further  increases 
in  imports,  are  discussing  schemes  for  rais- 
ing duties  on  feed  grain  substitutes.  These 
duties  are  bound  at  zero  to  six  percent  by 
the  General  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariff 
(GATT).  Our  competitiveness  in  the  EC  is 
based  on  more  competitive  pricing.  Current- 
ly, corn  gluten  feed  in  the  U.S.  is  priced 
roughly  25  percent  above  U.S.  domestic  corn 
prices,  while  still  registering  20  percent 
below  EC  com  prices.  Secretary  Block  and 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  Brock  have 
taken  every  opportunity  to  state  U.S.  oppo- 
sition to  such  changes  in  EC  policy,  which 
would  represent  further  protectionism. 

The  U.S  is  presently  involved  in  repealing 
the  GATT  decision  allowing  Spain  to  tax 
and  restrict  domestic  use  of  soybean  oil  de- 
rived from  imported  soybeans.  If  the  GATT 
decision  is  upheld,  it  will  allow  the  EC  to  es- 
tablish a  secondary  tax  as  described  above. 
The  U.S.  will  appeal  the  decision  at  the 
GATT  council  meeting  in  Fall  1981. 

JAPANESE  CITRUS  AND  BEEF  IMPORTS 

Although  Japan  has  become  our  leading 
agricultural  export  market,  quantitative  re- 
strictions on  imports  of  certain  agricultural 
products  still  severely  limit  our  access  to 
those  markets.  The  apparent  potential  for  a 


much  larger  market  in  Japan  for  U.S.  citrus 
and  beef  has  made  the  quantitative  restric- 
tions on  these  commodities  particularly 
frustrating.  In  the  Multilateral  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, a  good  beginning  was  made  toward 
loosening  the  restraints.  As  a  result  of  Japa- 
nese concessions  during  these  talks,  quotas 
on  beef  will  increase  annually  from  16,800 
tons  in  JFY  1978  to  30,800  tons  in  JFY  1983 
and  quotas  on  oranges  will  increase  from 
68.000  tons  in  JFY  1980  to  82.000  tons  In 
JFY  1983.  Quotas  on  orange  and  grapefruit 
juice  win  also  gradually  increase. 

The  process  of  loosening  controls,  howev- 
er, has  just  begun.  Agreement  was  reached 
with  Japan  to  reinstitute  talks  on  citrus  and 
beef  in  JFY  1982.  The  U.S.  objective  during 
those  talks  will  be  to  further  expand  the 
f)ermlssible  levels  of  exports  to  Japan. 
During  the  U.S.-Japan  Agricultural  Consul- 
tations in  December.  Secretary  Block's  visit 
with  Ambassador  Okawara  in  March,  Direc- 
tor General  Matsuura's  visit  in  May,  Deputy 
Secretary  Lyng's  visit  to  Japan  in  July,  and 
on  numerous  other  occasions  involving 
USTR.  State  and  working  level  USDA  and 
MAFF  officials,  the  Japanese  have  been  in- 
formed of  our  expectations  concerning  the 
planned  talks. 

EXPORT  SUBSIDY  UNDER  SECTION  32 

Sections  32  of  Public  Law  320  and  the 
CCC  Charter  Act  provides  for  a  separate 
fund  to  be  established  under  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  used  to 
divert  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  domestic  market.  Specifically,  the 
fund  is  "to  encourage  the  exportation  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  thereof 
by  the  payment  of  benefits  in  connection 
with  the  exportation  thereof  or  of  Indemni- 
ties for  losses  incurred  in  connection  with 
such  exportation  .  .  .  ".  Other  provisions  in- 
clude distribution  of  surplus  to  low-income 
groups  and  through  donation  programs. 
Thus,  the  law  would  give  the  Secretary 
broad  authority  to  subsidize  export  sales,  as 
long  as  no  one  conunodity  received  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  funds.  Recent  trade 
policy  objectives  and  trade  practices  have 
been  such  that  this  authority  is  not  in  use. 
Section  32  is  primarily  used  for  donation  of 
commodities  to  low-income  groups  and 
school  lunch  programs.  However,  escalating 
use  of  export  subsidization  by  foreign  com- 
petitions as  noted  above  increases  demand 
for  this  type  of  export  marketing  tool. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man for  California  (Mr.  Panetta). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OBERSTAR 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Oberstar: 
Page  86,  after  line  25,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 
congressional  review  of  certain   export 

sales  of  commodity  credit  corporation 

st(x;ks 

Sec.  1210.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  agreement  providing  for 
the  sale,  barter,  or  exchange  of  a  quantity 
of  commodities  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which  has  a 
value  of  more  than  $5,000,000,  which  is  to 
be  exported,  and  for  which  the  value  to  be 
received  is  less  that  85  percent  of  the  value 
of  such  quantity  shall  be  valid— 

(1)  until  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sub- 
mits a  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  FYesident  of  the 


Senate  specifying   in  detail   the  terms  of 
such  agreement:  and 

(2)  unless  the  Congress  does  not  adopt  a 
concurrent  resolution  disapproving  such 
agreement  before  the  expiration  of  30  days 
of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress  begin- 
ning on  the  day  such  report  is  submitted. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2)— 

( 1 )  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die: 
and 

(2)  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  ex- 
cluded in  computing  the  30-day  period  de- 
scribed in  such  subsection. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "value"  means  the  fair  market  value 
on  the  world  market. 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
agreement  entered  into  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
August  5,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture sold  220  million  pounds  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  butter 
to  the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Board  for 
$155  million,  or  about  70  cents  a 
pound.  The  price  on  the  open  market 
then  was  $1.05  a  pound.  The  aggregate 
difference  is  $77  million  on  that  sale. 

The  New  Zealand  agreement  is  a 
classic  example  of  a  selective  trade  em- 
bargo causing  more  damage  to  U.S. 
farmers  than  to  our  adversaries. 

My  amendment  to  title  XII  of  H.R. 
3603  will  give  Congress  the  power  to 
review  future  agreements  of  this 
nature,  and,  if  necessary,  veto  them. 

The  amendment  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  submit  to 
Congress,  for  its  review,  any  agree- 
ment providing  for  the  sale,  barter,  or 
exchange  for  export  of  commodities 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  CCC  which 
have:  First,  a  value  of  more  than  $5 
million;  and  second,  for  which  the 
value  to  be  received  is  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  the  world  market  price.  Con- 
gress would  have  30  legislative  days  to 
adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  disap- 
proving the  agreement. 

This  amendment  represents  the  very 
essence  of  the  balance  of  powers  con- 
cept of  our  Constitution— and  that  is 
the  point  I  am  arguing— that  Congress 
should  play  a  role  in  the  international 
marketing  of  commodities,  because  the 
national  interest  is  at  stake. 

The  New  Zealand  butter  agreement 
has  raised  serious  concerns  among 
American  Dairy  farmers  and  many 
Members  of  this  House. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey. 
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Mrs.  FINWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  unendment  sounds  extreme- 
ly sensible . 

I  wondered  about  this:  What  were 
the  reasor  s  by  which  the  CCC  decided 
to  sell  at  70  cents  when  the  world 
price  was  11.09? 

Mr.  OBI  31STAR.  That  was  the  best 
deal  they  ;ould  work  out  with  the  New 
Zealand  Dairy  Board.  The  Russians. 
United  States  private  exporters,  and 
the  Governments  of  Romania,  Ireland, 
and  Polaiid  had  made  inquiries  or  put 
out  feeleri  with  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  buy  that  butter  at 
lificantly  higher  than  70 
bund,  but  for  foreign  policy 
ions  it  was  decided  not  to 
JRussians  or  other  interested 
\i  to  deal  with  the  New  Zea- 
Board. 

CNWICK.    Could    we    have 
gotten  $l.t)9  from  the  Russians? 

Mr.  OflERSTAR.  They  were  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  world  market  price, 
which  wa4  $1.05  at  that  time. 

^ICK.  So  we  took  a  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars,  did  the 
say? 

ISTAR.   It  was  a  loss  of 
lillion. 

fcNWICK.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
[gentleman. 

Mr.  0B|:RSTAR.  Not  only  that,  but 
there  is  a|  provision  in  the  agreement 
with  the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Board 
that  gran  s  the  board  veto  power  over 
any  further  U.S.  butter  export  sales 
until  Jul;r  1982.  As  if  the  selective 
butter  eribargo  against  the  Soviets 
wasn't  enough,  we  now  have  until 
July,  a  c<»mplete  embargo  against  all 
butter  es  ports.  The  gravity  of  this 
provision  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  three  such  proposals  have  al- 
ready been  turned  down  by  the  New 
Zealand  E  airy  Board. 

Now,  hud  this  amendment  been  in 
effect  prisr  to  that  agreement.  Con- 
gress wou  Id  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  sale,  to  raise  questions 
about  the  agreement,  and  then,  armed 
with  the  facts,  make  an  informed 
judgment 

Now,  be  fore  that  sale,  the  Commodi- 
ty Credi .  Corporation  rejected  an 
offer  by  \  U.S.  exporting  firm  of  87 
cents  a  pound,  which  would  have 
meant  a  !  37  million  loss  on  our  agree- 
ment. Otier  dairy  exporting  nations 
expressed  interest  in  purchasing  the 
butter,  ar  d  for  reasons  not  yet  entire- 
ly clear,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  CCC  chose  to  negotiate 
seriously  anly  with  New  Zealand,  they 
say.  because  New  Zealand  has  had 
long  experience  in  marketing  these 
commodities  on  the  world  scene. 

In  arguing  for  the  sale  to  NZDB, 
USDA  hafe  claimed  that  selling  to  New 
Zealand  vill  assure  that  U.S.  stocks 
will  not  <  isrupt  orderly  world  market 
trade  in  1  utter  and  cause  world  prices 
to  fall.  Bi  It  would  not  a  sale  to  the  So- 
viets pro\  ide  an  even  butter  assurance 


of  this  goal?  Mr.  Prank  Gill.  New  Zea- 
land Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
has  said  a  direct  sale  to  the  Soviets 
would  have  been  the  least  disruptive 
option  to  the  international  dairy 
market. 

Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig 
rejected  a  proposal  to  sell  the  butter 
directly  to  the  Soviet  Union,  saying 
that  would  somehow  be  "sending  the 
wrong  signs."  What  signal  did  we  send 
the  Soviets  last  Friday  when  we 
agreed  to  sell  them  up  to  15  million 
tons  of  grain? 

Why  is  it  acceptable  for  the  United 
States  to  sell  the  Soviets  grain,  indus- 
trial and  high  technology  equipment, 
yet  it  is  unacceptable  to  sell  them 
butter  particularly  old.  surplus  butter? 

I  am  not  arguing  for  or  against  sales 
to  the  Soviets  nor  does  the  amend- 
ment address  that  particular  sale.  This 
amendment  deals  with  the  principle  of 
how  such  sales  may  be  conducted  in 
the  future.  The  sale  of  butter  to  New 
Zealand  sends  mixed  signals  to  Ameri- 
cjui  farms  who  now  depend  on  export 
markets  for  40  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  of  gross  income  they  receive. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  selling  butter 
from  U.S.  stocks  for  export.  In  fact.  I 
have  encouraged  USDA's  efforts  to 
make  such  sales  since  discussion  of 
this  issue  began. 

The  sole  purpose  of  my  amendment 
is  to  give  Congress  a  partnership  role 
in  the  international  trading  of  CCC 
stoclts— a  role  which  directly  affects 
the  livelihood  and  well-being  of  Ameri- 
can farmers.  We  must  explore  every 
opportunity  to  reduce  our  surplus 
dairy  products,  including  expanded  aid 
programs  for  milk  products,  additional 
credit  for  sales  to  selected  foreign  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  distribution  of 
the  products  for  humanitarian  and 
social  welfare  purposes,  but  in  doing 
so,  we  must  avoid  causing  financial 
harm  to  American  farmers. 

I  believe  the  administration  made  a 
serious  mistake  in  the  August  5  sale. 
The  butter  should  have  been  sold  di- 
rectly to  any  customer  willing  and  able 
to  pay  the  fair  market  price. 

I  urge  you  to  support  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ober- 
STAR)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. ) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

D  1630 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  This  issue  has 
been  informally  discussed  in  the  com- 
mittee. We  have  had  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  agreement  with  New  Zea- 
land, but  the  committee  has  not  really 
devoted,  because  of  the  time  frame 
when  we  were  preparing  to  come  to 


the  floor,  the  time  necessary  to  really 
evaluate  the  implications  of  an  amend- 
ment such  as  the  gentleman  has  of- 
fered, although  it  certainly  would 
appear  to  reflect  the  intent  of  many 
members  of  the  committee. 

So  in  order  to  expedite  proceedings  I 
would  tell  the  gentleman  that  we 
would  accept  the  amendment  on  this 
side  at  this  time  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  may  be  dropped  in  confer- 
ence if  further  study  is  needed  with 
the  assurance  that  we  would  come 
back  in  the  committee,  the  appropri- 
ate subcommittee,  for  further  study, 
and  eventually  arrive  at  something 
similar  to  this.  But  I  do  not  feel  that 
we  could  commit  ourselves  at  this  time 
in  an  irreversible  manner. 

If  that  would  help  the  gentleman 
with  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  we  would 
be  agreeable  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  very  fair  proposal.  It 
will  establish  the  principle  of  congres- 
sional review  of  such  commodity 
agreements  in  the  future,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  the  gentleman's 
statement. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA)  having  assumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  McHuGH.  Chairman  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
3603)  to  provide  price  and  income  pro- 
tection for  farmers,  assure  consumers 
an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  continue  food  assist- 
ance to  low-income  households,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 
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PROGRESS  OF  FARM  BILL 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GAR2iA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  mention  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  we  have 
been  on  this  legislation  now  for  some 
period  of  days  during  October.  Octo- 
ber 2,  October  7,  October  14.  October 
15.  October  20,  and  today. 

I  would  like  the  cooperation  of  my 
colleagues.  We  do  not  want  to  make 
this  legislation  the  work  of  the  House 
and  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
for  the  rest  of  this  session.  I  am  sure 
that  there  axe  other  very  important 
bills  that  need  to  be  considered. 

This  is  my  first  venture  as  chairman 
with  a  farm  bill,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
break  the  existing  record  for  longevity 


in  time  of  discussion  on  legislation.  So 
it  would  be  my  hope  that  at  some 
point  when  we  return  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  we  could  assess  all  of 
the  amendments  that  are  posted  in 
the  Record  and  evaluate  the  time 
frame,  and  set  a  limit  on  debate  in 
order  that  we  might  not  invite  other 
amendments  that  are  not  posted. 

The  discussion  has  been  beneficial, 
but  it  may  be  it  is  sometimes  repeti- 
tious and  only  adds  to  the  length  of 
time  in  which  we  discuss  this  legisla- 
tion. So  I  would  implore  Members  that 
when  we  do  arrive  at  that  time  that 
we  would  consider  the  fact  that  we 
have  worked  for  6  days  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  that  we  must  proceed  with 
other  important  legislation.  I  would 
hope  the  Members  would  be  amenable 
and  cooperative  to  the  Chairman 
when  we  do  ask  for  some  restraint  in 
time. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  cut 
anyone  off.  I  think  everyone  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  discuss  all  of  the 
issues.  Certainly  today  I  think  was  a 
good  example.  I  think  the  debate  has 
been  helpful  and  fruitful. 

For  one  moment  we  deviated  some- 
what from  the  norm  and  there  was 
some  mention  of  personalities.  But 
from  that  point,  with  that  exception, 
we  have  discused  the  issues  in  a  bipar- 
tisan way.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  in  no  way  attempted  to 
limit  amendments  offered  or  time  for 
discussion. 

But  there  is  a  point  in  time  when  we 
must  discipline  ourselves.  I  do  hope 
that  later  today  or  tomorrow,  at  what 
might  be  the  appropriate  time.  I  may 
ask  for  the  consideration  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Members  when  we  do 
make  that  request. 


REAGAN     ECONOMIC     PROSPER- 
ITY EQUALS  RECESSION 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Last  week.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President  very  nonchalantly 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  in  a  recession.  Today  the  Govern- 
ment made  it  official.  We  are  in  a  re- 
cession and  it  is  a  real  recession. 

For  months  we  have  been  told  just 
the  opposite.  We  have  been  told  that 
everything  was  going  to  be  all  right, 
that  we  were  headed  for  prosperity, 
for  an  economic  renaissance.  The 
President  on  August  5  said  he  had  ev- 
erything that  he  wanted.  He  had  his 
rich  man's  tax  cut.  He  had  his  budget 
cuts. 

Yes,  indeed,  now  we  are  facing  eco- 
nomic reality.  We  are  in  a  recession. 

For  months  we  have  been  told  we 
would  have  huge  tax  cuts  for  the  rich, 
huge  new  defense  systems,  brutal  cuts 
in  social  programs,  and  cruel  interest 
rates,  and  that  we  could  have  all  of 
these  things  and  still  reach  a  balanced 


budget.  We  could  still  have  economic 
prosperity. 

Today  we  have  the  Reagan  non- 
sense, economic  nonsense,  which  you 
people  voted  on,  and  we  have  seen 
what  that  really  is  here  in  America. 

It  is  a  shame  that  it  takes  the 
human  tragedy  of  unemployment  to 
show  the  Reagan  economic  nonsense 
for  what  it  is.  It  is  a  shame  that  it 
takes  a  period  of  fewer  homes  and  less 
housing  being  built  than  at  any  time 
since  1945  to  show  the  Reagan  non- 
sense for  what  it  is. 

Last  summer  during  the  heat  of  this 
debate,  we  Democrats  presented  an  al- 
ternative program.  It  called  for  a 
fairer  tax  cut,  for  a  lower  deficit.  Yes, 
it  would  have  meant  lower  interest 
rates.  That  Democratic  program  would 
have  been  good  for  investment  and 
good  for  the  American  people.  It 
would  have  created  a  lot  more  jobs 
and  a  lot  more  opportunities  than  we 
see  today. 

Unfortunately,  people  only  really  be- 
lieve what  they  discover  for  them- 
selves, and  the  latest  I  understand  is 
that  the  leadership  has  been  talking 
about  more  cuts  and  more  hurts. 
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Does  it  mean  more  planned  unem- 
ployment? Does  it  mean  the  same  in- 
flation? And  does  it  mean  the  same 
huge  interest  rates? 

I  think  the  policies  of  Mr.  Reagan 
and  those  at  the  Whtie  House  have 
been  wrong.  I  urge  you  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  to  do  some  rethinking  and 
reconstructing,  because  you  are  the 
people  in  power  in  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States. 


YOU  REAP  WHAT  YOU  SOW 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to 
respond  to  that,  because  if  a  program 
has  been  in  effect  for  21  days,  how  can 
you  then  charge  that  the  country  is 
plunged  into  a  recession  when  a  pro- 
gram has  only  been  in  effect  21  days? 

I  think  it  is  total  nonsense  on  your 
part  to  even  suggest  that.  Do  you  want 
to  spend  the  next  4  years  pointing  fin- 
gers about  the  ills  of  the  last  20  years? 
Or  do  you  want  to  do  something  about 
correcting  it?  You  cannot  have  in- 
creased expenditures.  12  percent.  15 
percent,  16  percent,  year  after  year,  as 
we  did  during  the  Carter  years,  and 
not  have  that  juggernaut  of  govern- 
ment come  up  to  the  point  where  we 
are  now  and  expect  it  to  have  it  all 
remedied  within  21  days.  Of  course 
not.  What  we  are  reaping  today  are 
those  seeds  we  have  sown  over  those 
disastrous  4  years  that  we  have  just 
concluded. 


POOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3603)  to 
provide  price  and  income  protection 
for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  continue  food  assistance  to 
low-income  households,  and  for  other 
purcKJses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IH  THE  COiaCITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  3603.  with  Mr.  McHugh 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  com- 
mittee rose  earlier  this  afternoon,  title 
XII  was  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments 
to  title  XII? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  in  the  Senate  bill  there  is 
a  provision  at  the  end  of  the  bill  which 
says,  in  effect,  that  it  will  move  the 
date  at  which  the  part  that  says  there 
will  not  be  State  inspection  back. 

The  net  result  is  that  it  qualifies 
States  to  institute  State  inspection  for 
export  grain  which  have  not  previous- 
ly been  qualified.  And  the  reason  that 
they  were  not  qualified  is  that,  as  we 
had  a  great  scandal  in  regard  to  our 
grain  inspection,  there  was  one  State 
which  had  been  having  State  inspec- 
tion and  they  could  not  be  qualified 
because  all  of  the  people  had  been 
under  indictment.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, that  particular  State  was  not, 
therefore,  certified  to  conduct  State 
inspections.  This  was  something  which 
did  not  come  up  in  the  consideration 
of  the  House  bill.  The  purpose  of  my 
taking  the  floor  is  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  on  the  floor  who  might  be 
conferees  that  this  is  a  section  in  the 
bill  which  at  least  this  gentleman  feels 
would  be  a  terrible  disservice  for  our 
exports  of  grain  if  it  were  to  be  left  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  my  fellow 
lowan. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  up,  because  I  thought  it  ought  to 
come  up  sometime  before  we  conclude 
the  bill. 

We  are  talking  about  the  State  of 
Louisiana,   where   they   had   to   close 
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down  thi(  State  inspection  service 
about  197  5  or  1975  because  so  many  of 
their  peo  )le  who  worked  there  were 
under  inc  ictment  or  imprisoned  that 
they  coul  i  not  operate  the  service.  It 
is  just  uibelievable  that  the  other 
body  wou!  d  put  in  an  amendment  that 
would  pre  pose  to  let  them  now  estab- 
lish a  ne^v  inspection  service  in  that 
State.  At  the  time  they  had  these  in- 
dictments that  involved  short-weigh- 
ing and  rrisgrading  at  Baton  Rouge.  I 
have  beer  to  that  plant.  I  have  been 
all  through  the  plant.  It  is  a  fine 
plant.  But  this  is  no  time  to  discourage 
other  people  from  thinking  that  we 
have  decei  it  grain  in  this  country. 

We  just  saw  just  last  week  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  over  in  China, 
and  ChiniL  is  complaining  about  for- 
eign material  in  the  grain  that  they 
are  gettini ;  now. 

We  neec  to  have  more  confidence  in 
our  grain  and  not  less,  and  it  would 
just  be  ui  iconscionable  to  come  back 
from  con:  erence  with  this  provision 
that  is  in  I  he  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  BE1J>ELL.  I  would  just  urge  the 
chairman  and  the  minority  leader  on 
the  comm  ttee.  when  this  comes  up  in 
conference  ,  to  be  certain  that  they 
look  at  the  importance  of  our  having 
adequate  grain  inspection.  It  was  a 
great  scar  dal.  as  I  am  sure  many  of 
the  Memters  on  the  floor  will  recall, 
and  I  woi  Id  hope  that  we  would  not 
let  this  sip  through  without  proper 
consideration  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ASftBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  St  rike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Cha  rman,  I  will  not  take  5  min- 
utes. In  t  le  spirit  of  what  our  chair- 
man said  I  few  moments  ago,  I  think 
we  will  tr;  ■  to  expedite  this  bill.  But  I 
merely  wsnt  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues f  r(  im  that  side  of  the  aisle  that 
when  this  Committee  rises  for  the  sole 
purpose  o  the  Speaker  to  make  what 
I  would  h  ippen  to  think  is  a  very  po- 
litical statement  which  could  have 
opened  up  a  debate  which  could  have 
gone  on  ind  on,  it  ill-behooves  my 
friends  or  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
to  say  we  are  going  to  expedite  this 
bill.  I  merely  state  that  as  what  one 
Member  tl  linlts.  If  we  are  going  to  play 
that  kind  of  a  game,  many  of  us  can 
do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi 
tional  am<  ndments  to  title  XII?  If  not 
the  Clerk  vill  designate  title  XIII. 

Title  XI I  reads  as  follows: 


TITLE  XI<I 
MODITY 
MENTS 


Sec.   1301 
the    Pood 
tion  Amendlnents 


Sec.  1302 
Act  of  1977 

(1) 
of  the  first 
and   children 
treated  as 


insert!  ng 


CF 


-FOOD  STAMP  AND  COM- 
DISTRIBimON  AMEND- 
1981 


This  subtitle  may  he  cited  as 
$tamp  and  Commodity  Distribu- 
of  1981". 


1  lODSEHOLD  DETINITION 

Section  3(i)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
s  amended  by— 

before  the  period  at  the  end 
sentence  ";  except  that  parents 

who  live  together  shall  be 
group  of  individuals  who  cus- 


tomarily purchase  and  prepare  meals  to- 
gether for  home  consumption  even  if  they 
do  not  do  so,  unless  one  of  the  parents  is  60 
years  of  age  or  older"; 

(2)  striking  out  "live  together"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "live 
as  one  economic  unit":  and 

(3)  striking  out  "neither"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  "no"  in  lieu  thereof. 

BOARDERS 

Sec.  1303.  Section  3(i)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of  the  first 
sentence  "or  else  pays  compensation  to  the 
others  for  such  meals.": 

(2)  striking  out  everything  in  the  first  sen- 
tence after  "consumption"  in  clause  (2)  and 
inserting  a  period  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  ".  or  else  live  with 
others  and  pay  compensation  to  the  others 
for  meals". 

RETAIL  POOD  STORES 

Sec.  1304.  (a)  Section  3(k)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  revising  clause  (1)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(1)  an  establishment  or  house-to-house 
trade  route  whose  gross  sales  volume  con- 
sists of  more  than  50  per  centum  eligible 
food  items  and  in  which  over  50  per  centum 
of  eligible  food  sales  volume  consists  of 
staple  food  items,  such  as  meat,  poultry, 
fish,  bread,  cereals,  vegetables,  fruits,  dairy 
products,  and  the  like,  but  not  including  ac- 
cessory food  items,  such  as  coffee,  tea. 
cocoa,  carbonated  and  uncarbonated  drinks, 
candy,  condiments,  spices,  snack  foods  such 
as  potato  chips,  pretzels,  and  popcorn,  and 
dessert  items  such  as  cakes,  pies,  cookies, 
and  pastries"; 

(2)  redesignating  clauses  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  as 
clauses  (4).  (5).  and  (6)  respectively:  and 

(3)  inserting  after  clause  (1)  new  clauses 
(2)  and  (3)  to  read  as  follows:  "(2)  an  estab- 
lishment which  contains  a  clearly  identifia- 
ble grocery  department  with  a  full  line  of 
grocery  items  and  in  which  over  50  per 
centum  of  eligible  food  sales  volume  consists 
of  staple  food  items.  (3)  sin  establishment 
which  sells  staple  food  items  and  is  the  only 
source  for  households  to  obtain  such  staple 
food  items  in  an  immediate  area,  and  which 
meets  such  other  criteria  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,"; 

(b)  Section  9(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "(1)  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  food  business  conducted  by  the  appli- 
cant;" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1) 
whether  the  applicant  meets  the  definition 
in  section  3(k)  of  this  Act  of  a  retail  food 
store;  and": 

(2)  striking  out  clause  (2):  and 

(3)  redesignating  clause  (3)  as  (2). 

ALASKA'S  THRIFTY  FOOD  PLAN 

Sec  1305.  Section  3(o)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  revising  clause  (2) 
to  read  as  follows:  "(2)  make  cost  adjust- 
ments in  the  thrifty  food  plan  for  Hawaii 
and  the  urban  and  rural  parts  of  Alaska  to 
reflect  the  cost  of  food  in  Hawaii  and  urban 
and  rural  Alaska,". 

ADJUSTMENT  OP  THE  THRIFTY  POOD  PLAN 

Sec.  1306.  Section  3(o)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "through  January  1, 
1980,",  "and  July  1",  "and  March  31,  respec- 
tively" in  clause  (4); 

(2)  striking  out  "six"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "twelve"  in  clause  (4);  and 

(3)  striking  out  clauses  (5)  and  (6),  and  in- 
serting a  period  in  lieu  of  the  colon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (4). 


GROSS  INCOME  ELIGIBILITY  STANDARD 

Sec.  1307.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "subsections  (c)  and  (e)" 
from  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sut>section  (c)"; 

(2)  inserting  in  subsection  (c)  "130  percent 
of"  after  "standards  of  eligibility  shall  be"; 
and 

(3)  striking  out  from  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (e)  "In"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Further,  in",  and  inserting  "for 
purposes  of  determining  the  household's 
benefit  level  only"  after  "household 
income". 

(b)  Section  8(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  amended  by  inserting  "(d)  and  (e)" 
after  "Section  5"  In  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  Section  17  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsections 
(d)and(e). 

REOnCTION  IN  DEDDCTION  ADJUSTMENT 

Sec.  1308.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

( 1 )  in  the  second  sentence,  striking  out  ev- 
erything after  "January  1,  1982"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof:  "and  every  January  1 
thereafter,  shall  be  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
$5  to  reflect  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  all  urban  consumers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  Items  other 
than  food  (exclusive  of  the  home  ownership 
portion  of  the  shelter  component  of  housing 
costs),  for  the  twelve  months  ending  the 
preceding  September  30.";  and 

(2)  In  the  fourth  sentence,  striking  out  ev- 
erything after  "January  1,  1982 "  through 
the  end  of  clause  (2),  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof:  '"and  every  January  1  thereafter, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  $S  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  shelter  (exclusive  of  the  home  owner- 
ship portion),  fuel,  and  utilities  components 
of  housing  costs  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  aU  urban  consumers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  the  preceding  September  30. 
or". 

DISALLOWANCE  OP  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  EXPENSES 
PAID  BY  VENDOR  PAYMENTS:  ATTRIBUTION  OF 
INCOME  AND  RESOURCES  TO  SPONSORED 
ALIENS 

Sec.  1309.  (a)  Section  5(e)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  adding  In 
the  fourth  and  fifth  sentences  after  ""enti- 
tled" the  following:  ",  with  respect  to  ex- 
Etenses  other  than  exiienses  paid  on  behalf 
of  the  household  by  a  third  party,". 

(b)  Section  5  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
5(1)  to  read: 

"(iKl)  For  purposes  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  and  the  amount  of  benefits  under 
this  Act  for  an  Individual  who  is  an  alien  as 
descril)€d  in  subsection  6(f)(2)(B)  of  this 
Act,  the  Income  and  resources  of  any  person 
who  as  a  sponsor  of  such  individual's  entry 
into  the  United  States  executed  an  affidavit 
of  support  or  similar  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  such  individual,  and  the  Income  and 
resources  of  the  sponsor's  spouse  if  such 
spouse  is  living  with  the  sponsor,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  income  and  resources  of 
such  Individual  for  a  period  of  three  years 
after  the  Individual's  entry  into  the  United 
States.  Any  such  Income  deemed  to  be 
income  of  such  individual  shall  be  treated  as 
unearned  income  of  such  individual. 

"(2)(A)  The  amount  of  income  of  a  spon- 
sor, and  the  sponsor's  spouse  if  living  with 
the  sponsor,  which  shall  l>e  deemed  to  be 
the  unearned  income  of  an  alien  for  any 
year  shall  be  determined  as  follows: 
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"(I)  the  total  yearly  rate  of  earned  and  un- 
earned income  of  such  sponsor,  and  such 
sponsor's  spouse  If  such  spouse  Is  living  with 
the  sponsor,  shall  be  determined  for  such 
year  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary; 

"(ii)  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (I)  shall  t>e  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  income  eligibility 
standard  as  determined  under  sut>sectIon 
5(c)  of  this  Act  for  a  household  equal  In  size 
to  the  s[>onsor.  the  sponsor's  spouse  If  living 
with  the  sp)Oiisor.  and  any  persons  depend- 
ent upon  or  receiving  support  from  the 
sponsor  or  the  sponsor's  spouse  if  the 
spouse  is  living  with  the  sponsor; 

"(ill)  the  monthly  income  attributed  to 
such  alien  shall  be  one-twelfth  of  the 
amount  calculated  under  subparagraph  (II). 

"(B)  The  amount  of  resources  of  a  spon- 
sor, and  the  sptonsor's  spouse  if  living  with 
the  sponsor,  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  resources  of  an  alien  for  any  year  shall 
be  determined  as  follows: 

"(i)  the  total  amount  of  the  resources  of 
such  sponsor  and  such  sponsor's  stxtuse  If 
such  spouse  Is  living  with  the  sponsor  shall 
be  determined  under  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary: 

"'(II)  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paiagraph  (I)  shall  be  reduced  by  $1,500; 

"'(Hi)  the  resources  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (ii)  shall  l)e  deemed  to  l>e  re- 
sources of  such  alien  in  addition  to  any  re- 
sources of  such  alien. 

•"(C)(1)  Any  individual  who  is  an  alien 
shall,  during  the  period  of  three  years  after 
entry  into  the  United  States,  in  order  to  be 
an  eligible  individual  or  eligible  spouse  for 
purposes  of  the  Act.  be  required  to  provide 
to  the  State  agency  such  information  and 
documentation  with  respect  to  his  sponsor's 
spouse  as  may  \x  necessary  in  order  for  the 
State  agency  to  make  any  determination  re- 
quired under  this  section,  and  to  obtain  any 
cooperation  from  such  sponsor  necessary 
for  any  such  determination.  Such  alien  shall 
also  be  required  to  provide  such  information 
and  documentation  which  such  alien  or  the 
sponsor  provided  in  support  of  such  alien's 
Immigration  application  as  the  State  agency 
may  request. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Attorney  General  whereby  any  information 
available  to  such  persons  and  required  in 
order  to  make  any  determination  under  this 
section  will  be  provided  by  such  persons  to 
the  Secretary,  and  whereby  such  persons 
shall  inform  any  sponsor  of  an  alien,  at  the 
time  such  sponsor  executes  an  affidavit  of 
support  or  similar  agreement,  of  the  re- 
quirements Imposed  by  this  section. 

""(D)  Any  sponsor  of  an  alien,  and  such 
alien,  shall  be  jointly  and  severably  liable 
for  an  amount  equal  to  any  overpayment 
made  to  such  alien  during  the  period  of 
three  years  after  such  alien's  entry  into  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  such  sponsor's 
failure  to  prove  correct  Information  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  except  where 
such  sponsor  was  without  fault,  or  where 
good  cause  for  such  failure  existed.  Any 
such  overpayment  which  is  not  repaid  shall 
be  recovered  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  13(a)(2)  of  this  Act. 

"(E)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  alien 
who  is  a  member  of  the  sponsor's  house- 
hold, as  defined  In  subsection  3(1)  of  this 
Act.". 
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REPEAL  OF  INCREASES  IN  DEPENDENT  CARE  DE- 
DUCTIONS FOR  WORKING  ADULTS  AND  MEDICAL 
DEDUCTIONS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  AND  DISABLED 

Sec.  1310.  Sections  104  and  105  of  PubUc 
Law  96-249  are  repealed. 

RETROSPECTIVE  ACCOUMTIMG 

Sec.  1311.  (a)  Section  5(f)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read: 

"(f)(1)(A)  Household  income  for  those 
households  that,  by  contract  for  other  than 
an  hourly  or  piecework  basis  or  by  self-em- 
ployment, derive  their  annual  income  in  a 
period  of  time  shorter  than  one  year,  shall 
be  calculated  by  averaging  such  income  over 
a  twelve-month  period. 

"(B)  Household  Income  for  those  house- 
holds that  receive  nonexcluded  income  of 
the  type  described  In  subsection  (d)(3)  of 
this  section,  shall  be  calculated  by  averaging 
such  income  over  the  period  for  which  It  Is 
received. 

""(2)(A)  Household  income  for  migrant 
farmworker  households  shall  be  calculated 
on  a  prospective  basis,  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3)<A). 

""(B)  Household  income  for  all  other 
households  shall  be  calculated  either  on  a 
prospective  basis  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)(A)  or  on  a  retrospective  basis  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (3)(B),  as  elected  by  the  State 
agency  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

'"(3)(A)  Calculation  of  household  Income 
on  a  prospective  basis  is  the  calculation  of 
income  on  the  basis  of  the  income  reason- 
ably anticipated  to  be  received  by  the 
household  during  the  period  for  which  eligi- 
bility or  benefits  are  being  determined. 
Such  calculation  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary which  shall  provide  for  taking  Into 
account  both  the  Income  reasonably  antici- 
pated to  be  received  by  the  household 
during  the  period  for  which  eligibility  or 
benefits  are  being  determined  and  the 
Income  received  by  the  household  during 
the  preceding  thirty  days. 

"(B)  Calculation  of  household  income  on  a 
retrospective  basis  is  the  calculation  of 
income  for  the  period  for  which  eligibility 
or  benefits  are  being  determined  on  the 
basis  of  Income  received  in  a  previous 
period.  Such  calculation  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  which  shall  provide  for  the  deter- 
mination of  eligibility  on  a  pros|>ective  basis 
for  the  month  of  application  and  subse- 
quent months  as  specified  by  the  Secretary 
for  newly  applying  households  (other  than 
households  reapplying  within  thirty  days 
after  the  end  of  a  prior  certification  period) 
and  other  classes  of  households  for  which 
this  method  of  income  calculation  either 
serves  no  useful  purpose  or  could  result  In 
the  provision  of  unnecessary  benefits  and 
for  providing  supplemental  benefits  to 
households  which  expterlence  a  significant 
change  In  household  circumstances,  includ- 
ing a  loss  of  income  of  $50  per  month  or  the 
addition  of  a  new  member. 

"(4)  In  promulgating  regulations  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  in  order  to  assure  that,  to  the 
extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  the  Social  Security 
Act.  the  income  of  households  receiving 
benefits  under  this  Act  and  title  IV-A  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  is  calculated  on  a  com- 
parable basis  under  the  two  Acts.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized,  upon  the  request  of  a 
State  agency,  to  waive  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  applicants 
for  or  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 


pendent children  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  State  agency  to  calculate 
income  for  purposes  of  this  Act  on  the  same 
basis  that  income  Is  calculated  under  that 
Act  in  that  State.". 

(b)  Effective  October  1,  1983.  paragraph 
(2KB)  of  section  5(f)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  is 
amended  to  read; 

"(B)  Household  income  for  all  other 
households  shall  be  calculated  on  a  retro- 
spective basis  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)(B).". 

PERIODIC  REPORTING 

Sec.  1312.  (a)  Section  3(c)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence  "except  that  the  limit  of  twelve 
months  may  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram". 

(b)  Section  6(c)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  after  "households"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  ",  including 
all  households  with  earned  Income,  except 
migrant  farmworker  households:  all  house- 
holds including  individuals  receiving  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  and  indi- 
viduals required  by  section  6(d)  of  this  Act 
to  register  for  work,  and  all  households  re- 
quired to  file  a  similar  report  under  title  IV- 
A  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  but  excluding 
households  In  which  all  members  are  either 
elderly  or  are  disabled  or  blind  recipients  of 
supplemental  security  income  benefits  or 
disability  insurance  benefits  under  title  II 
or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,": 

(2)  striking  out  ""5(f)(2)"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  •"5(f)"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Any  household  which  fails  to  submit 
periodic  reports  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  receive  an  allotment  for  the  pay- 
ment period  to  which  the  unsubmitted 
report  applies  until  such  report  is  submit- 
ted.""; and 

(4)  Inserting  after  "State  agencies"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  "other  than 
those  qualifying  for  an  increased  share  of 
administrative  costs  pursuant  to  section 
16(c)(2)  of  this  Act". 

(c)  Effective  October  1.  1983,  section 
6(c)(1)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  fur- 
ther amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  "elect 
to";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

RESOURCES 

Sec.  1313.  Section  5(g)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  inserting  "(other 
than  those  relating  to  licensed  vehicles)" 
after  "June  1.  1977"  In  the  second  sentence. 

ELIGIBILITY  DISQUALIFICATIONS  AND  CLAIMS 
COLLECTIONS 

Sec.  1314.  (a)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

""(b)  No  individual  who  Is  a  member  of  a 
household  which  is  otherwise  eligible  to 
participate  In  the  food  stamp  program  shall 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program  for 
(Da  period  of  three  months  after  the  date 
on  which  such  Individual  has  t>een  found  by 
a  State  agency,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  at  the  State  level,  or  after  fail- 
ure to  appeal  a  local  hearing  to  the  State 
level,  to  have  intentionally  made  a  false  or 
misleading  statement  or  misrepresented, 
concealed,  or  withheld  facts  for  the  purpose 
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of  usingJ  presenting,  transferring,  acquiring, 
receivini .  or  possessing  coupons  or  authori- 
zations 4&fds  in  violation  of  this  Act  or  the 
issued  thereunder,  or  to  have 
used,  presented,  transferred, 
received,  possessed,  or  altered  cou- 
iuthorization  cards:  or  (2)  a  period 
ess  than  six  and  not  more  than 
months,  as  determined  by  the 
such  individual  has  been  found 
coilrt  of  appropriate  jurisdiction,  with 
>r  a  political  subdivision  thereof  or 
States  as  prosecutor  or  plaintiff. 
:ommitted  criminal  or  civil  fraud  in 
presentation,  transfer,  acquisition. 
x>ssession.  or  alteration  of  coupons 
cards:  or  (3)  both  of  the  pe- 
sp^cified  In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
Each  State  agency  shall  proceed 
ui  individual  alleged  to  have  en- 
such  activity  either  by  way  of  ad- 
hearings  in  accordance  with 
)  of  this  subsection,  or  by  referring 
to  appropriate  legal  authori- 
4ivil  or  criminal  action  In  accordance 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  or  both, 
period  of  ineligibility  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  relevant  administra- 
JLidlcial  finding  and  shall  remain  In 
vilthout  possibility  of  administrative 
un  ess  and  until  the  finding  on  which 
lability  is  based  is  subsequently  re- 
a  court  of  appropriate  jurlsdic- 
in  no  event  shall  the  period  of  in- 
be  subject  to  judicial  review." 
I  Section  13  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
unended  by  redesignating  current 
.3  as  subsection  (b)  and  inserting 
the  following  new  subsection: 
.  (a)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  ineligi- 
de^ermlnation  under  section  6(b),  the 
of  which  such  ineligibility  Indi- 
a  member  shall  elect  to  (A)  accept 
in  the  allotment  of  the  house- 
vhlch  such  individual  Is  a  member, 
in  cash.  In  accordance  with  a 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  an 
;hat  will  be  sufficient  to  reimburse 
Government  for  any  over-issu- 
( loupons  resulting  from  the  conduct 
the  basis  of  the  finding  of  ineligl- 
a  household  refuses  to  make  an 
or  elects  to  make  a  payment  in 
un^er  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
and  falls  to  do  so,  the  household 
lubject  to  an  allotment  reduction, 
claim  against  a  household  arising 
over-issuance  of  coupons,  other 
clatms  the  collection  of  which  is  pro- 
In  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  claims  arising 
error  of  the  State  agency,  may  be 
by  reducing  the  monthly  allot- 
the  household,  but  only  in  such 
in  such  amounts  as  reasonable 
the  Income  and  resources  of  the 
.  as  determined  under  regulations 
by  the  Secretary.". 
The  heading  of  section  13  of  that 
aif  ended  to  read  "collection  and  dis- 

Or  CLAIMS". 

Section  16(a)  of  the  F(X)d  Stamp  Act  of 

a  nended  by— 

stri  ting  out  everything  in  the  first  sen- 

af^er  "recovered  or  collected"  and  in- 

lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  section 

and 

inserting  In  the  second  sentence  after 

of"  the  word  "ineligibility" 

fraud". 


13. 


lay 


li 


in  lieu  ol 

WORK  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  13fcL5.  Section  6(d)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  IS  77  is  amended  by— 

(1)  str  king  out  ",  unless  the  household 
was  cert  fled  for  benefits  under  this  Act  im- 


mediately prior  to  such  unemployment"  in 
clause  (iii)  of  paragraph  ( 1 ):  and 

(2)  Inserting  "(Including  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate child  care  for  children  above  the  age 
of  six  and  under  the  age  of  twelve)"  after 
"good  cause"  in  clause  (iv)  of  paragraph  (1): 
and 

(3)  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  ",  in 
which  case,  failure  by  such  person  to 
comply  with  any  work  requirement  to  which 
such  person  is  subject  that  is  comparable  to 
a  requirement  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  the 
same  as  failure  to  comply  with  that  require- 
ment of  paragraph  (1)":  and 

(4)  striking  out  "twelve"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "six"  in  paragraph  (2)(B). 

ANIIUALIZATION  OF  WORK  REGISTRATION 

Sec.  1316.  Section  6(D)(4)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "six"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"twelve". 

STRIKERS 

Sec.  1317.  (a)  Section  6(d)(4)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  proviso  by  inserting  ".  but 
in  no  case  shall  a  household  receive  in- 
creased benefits  under  this  Act  as  a  result  of 
a  member's  going  on  strike"  before  the 
colon,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  proviso. 

(b)  Section  6  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(i). 

STATE  ISSUANCE  LIABILITY 

Sec.  1318.  Section  7(f)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  State  agency  shall  be  strict- 
ly liable  to  the  Secretary  for  any  financial 
losses  involved  in  the  acceptance,  storage 
and  issuance  of  coupons,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  losses  resulting  from  the  Issuance 
and  replacement  of  authorizations  for  cou- 
pons and  allotments  which  are  sent  through 
the  mall,  the  State  agency  shall  be  liable  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  extent  prescribed  in 
the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

PRORATING  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  1319.  Section  8  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  value  of  the  allotment  issued  to 
any  eligible  household  for  the  initial  month 
or  other  period  for  which  an  allotment  is 
issued  to  such  household  shall,  rounded  to 
the  nearest  $1,  be  a  value  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  value  of  the  allotment  for 
a  full  month  or  other  period  for  which  the 
allotment  is  issued  as  the  number  of  days 
(from  the  date  of  the  application)  remain- 
ing in  the  month  or  other  period  for  which 
the  allotment  is  Issued  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  days  in  the  month  or  other 
period  for  which  the  allotment  is  issued.  As 
used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  'initial 
month'  means  (1)  the  first  month  for  which 
an  allotment  is  issued  to  a  household,  and 
(2)  the  first  month  for  which  an  allotment 
Is  issued  to  a  household  following  any 
period  of  more  than  thirty  days  during 
which  such  household  was  not  participating 
in  the  food  stamp  program  under  this  Act 
after  a  previous  participation  in  such  pro- 
gram.". 

SIXTY-DAY  TRANSFER  OF  CERTIFICATION 

Sec.  1320.  Section  11  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  or  1977  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b)  and  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
through  (1)  as  subsections  (b)  through  (k), 
respectively. 


OUTREACH 

Sec.  1321.  Section  11(d)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  revising  clause  (1)(A)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(A)  inform  applicants  smd  partici- 
pants of  their  rights  and  responsibilities 
under  this  Act  and  program  regulations;": 
and 

(2)  striking  out  clause  (B).  striking  out 
"and  (C)".  and  inserting  "and  (B)"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

RECERTIFICATION  NOTICE 

Sec.  1322.  Section  11(d)(4)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "immediately  prior  to  or 
at"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "prior  to": 

(2)  inserting  after  "new  certification 
period  "  the  first  time  that  it  appears.  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  such  notice  shall  be  provided  no 
earlier  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  last  month  of  the  certification  period  if 
the  certification  period  is  six  months  or 
longer;":  and 

(3)  striking  out  "it"  after  "advising"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  household". 

EXPEDITED  SERVICE 

Sec.  1323.  Section  11(d)(9)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking 
■"in  immediate  need  because  of  no  income  as 
defined  in  sections  5  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  Act" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)  whose 
income  as  defined  in  section  5(d)  of  this  Act 
does  not  exceed  $150  per  month  or  that  are 
destitute  since  they  have  not  received 
Income  for  the  month  of  application  in  the 
political  subdivision  in  which  such  applica- 
tion is  filed  other  than  from  a  new  source 
not  in  excess  of  $25  a  month  until  at  least 
10  days  after  the  date  of  application  as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
and  (B)  whose  liquid  assets  as  defined  pur- 
suant to  section  5(g)  of  this  Act  do  not 
exceed  $100  ". 

restoration  of  lost  benefits 

Sec.  1324.  (a)  Section  ll(d)(ll)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(11)  ut>on  receipt  of  a  request  from  a 
household,  for  the  prompt  restoration  in 
the  form  of  coupons  to  a  household  of  any 
allotment  or  portion  thereof  which  has  been 
wrongfully  denied  or  terminated,  except 
that  allotments  shall  not  be  restored  for 
any  period  of  time  more  than  one  year  prior 
to  the  date  the  State  agency  receives  a  re- 
quest for  such  restoration  from  a  household 
or  the  State  agency  discovers  in  the  normal 
course  of  business  that  a  loss  to  a  specific 
household  has  occurred  and  notifies  the 
household  of  its  lost  benefits;". 

(b)  Section  14  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  redesignated  as  section  14(a).  and  a 
new  section  14(b)  Is  added  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  In  any  judicial  action  arising  under 
this  Act  any  food  stamp  allotments  found  to 
have  been  wrongfully  withheld  shall  be  re- 
stored only  for  periods  of  not  more  than  one 
year  prior  to  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  such  action,  or  in  the  case  of  an  action 
seeking  review  of  a  final  State  agency  deter- 
mination, not  more  than  one  year  prior  to 
the  date  specified  under  section  IKdKll)  of 
this  Act.  or.  if  that  section  does  not  apply, 
of  the  filing  of  a  request  with  the  State  for 
the  restoration  of  such  allotments. ". 

information 

Sec  1325.  (a)  Section  11(d)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 
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(1)  in  paragraph  (19)  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof "';  and";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(20)  that  information  available  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration  under  the 
provisions  of  section  6103(1)(7)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  information 
available  from  agencies  administering  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws  under 
the  provisions  of  section  303(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  shall  be  requested  and  utilized 
by  the  State  agency  (described  in  section 
3(n)(l)  of  this  Act)  to  the  extent  permitted 
under  the  provisions  of  such  sections, 
except  that  the  State  agency  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  request  such  Information  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration  if  such  infor- 
mation is  available  from  the  agency  admin- 
istering the  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws.". 

nutrition  education  program 

Sec.  1326.  Section  11(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  To  encourage  the  purchase  of  nutri- 
tious foods,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
extend  food  and  nutrition  education  to 
reach  f(x>d  stamp  program  participants, 
using  the  methods  and  techniques  devel- 
oped in  the  expanded .  food  and  nutrition 
education  and  other  programs.". 

ALASKAN  FEE  AGENTS 

Sec.  1327.  Section  11  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
use  of  fee  agents  in  rural  Alaska.  As  used  in 
this  subsection  "fee  agent'  means  a  paid 
agent  who,  although  not  a  State  employee, 
is  authorized  by  the  State  to  make  applica- 
tions available  to  low-income  households, 
assist  In  the  completion  of  applications,  con- 
duct required  Interviews,  secure  required 
verification,  forward  completed  applications 
and  supporting  documentation  to  the  State 
agency,  and  provide  outreach  and  other 
services  as  required  by  the  State  agency. 
Such  services  shall  not  Include  making  final 
decisions  on  household  eligibility  or  benefit 
levels.". 

USE  U>^  CERTIFIES  MAIL 

Sec.  1328.  Section  11  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  a  State 
agency  to  issue  coupons  by  means  of  certi- 
fied mail  with  the  Secretary  paying  each 
State  agency  that  Issues  coupons  by  certi- 
fied mail  75  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such 
mail.". 

DISPOSITION  OF  CLAIMS 

Sec.  1329.  Section  13(b)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  ",  Including  the  power 
to  waive  claims  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  to  do  so  would  serve  the  purposes  of 
this  Act ";  and 

(2)  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof:  "The  Secretary  shall  have 
the  power  to  reduce  amounts  otherwise  due 
to  a  State  agency  under  section  16  of  this 
Act  to  collect  unpaid  claims  assessed  against 
the  State  agency  if  the  State  agency  has  de- 
clined or  exhausted  its  appeal  rights  under 
section  14.". 

STAFFING 

Sec.  1330.  Section  16(b)(1)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  including,  but  not  limited  to,  staffing 
standards  such  as  caseload  per  certification 
worker  limitations,". 


INCENTIVES  FOR  ERROR  REDUCTION  EFFORTS 
AND  CORRECTIVE  ACTION  PLANS 

Sec.  1331.  Section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  the 
following:  "'.  and,  effective  October  1,  1981, 
which  also  meets  the  standard  contained  in 
paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this  subsection  ";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d),  striking  out  ""October 
1,  1978"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1981",  and  by  inserting  "'(2)"  after 
■"subsection  (c)". 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACCOUNT  NtniBERS 

Sec.  1332.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
16(f)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""may"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ""shall". 

EXTENDING  AND  AMENDING  CASH-OUT  PILOT 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  1333.  Section  17(bKl)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "or  the  average  value  of  al- 
lotments by  household  size"  after  "allot- 
ments" in  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  striking  out  "either"; 

(3)  inserting  ""any  of  whose  members  are" 
after  "over  or"; 

(4)  inserting  "'or  to  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act"  after  "Social  Secu- 
rity Act"; 

(5)  inserting  "".  other  than  any  project  in- 
volving the  payment  of  the  average  value  of 
allotments  by  household  size  in  the  form  of 
cash  to  eligible  households."  after  "no 
project";  and 

(6)  striking  out  ■1981"  and  inserting 
"1985"  in  lieu  thereof. 

NUTRITIONAL  MONITORING 

Sec.  1334.  Section  17(c)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary  shall, 
by  way  of  making  contracts  with  or  grants 
to  public  or  private  organizations  or  agen- 
cies, implement  pilot  programs  and  in  loca- 
tions selected  to  provide  a  representative  ge- 
ographic and  demographic  cross-section  of 
political  subdivisions  reflecting  natural 
usage  patterns  of  health  and  nutritional 
services  which  contain  high  proportions  of 
low  income  people  that  will  test  various 
means  of  measuring  on  a  continuing  basis 
the  nutritional  status  of  low  income  people 
in  such  subdivisions,  with  special  emphasis 
on  people  who  are  eligible  for  food  stamps, 
in  order  to  develop  minimum  common  crite- 
ria and  methods  for  systematic  nutrition 
monitoring  that  could  be  applied  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
on  the  progress  of  these  projects  on  an 
annual  basis  commencing  on  July  1.  1982.  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. ". 

STUDY  OF  RETROSPECTIVE  ACCOUNTING  AND 
PERIODIC  REPORTING 

Sec.  1335.  Section  17  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  study  the  effects 
of  retrospective  accounting  and  periodic 
income  reporting  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, including  the  impact  on  benefit  and 
administrative  costs  and  on  error  rates,  and 
the  degree  to  which  eligible  households  are 
denied  food  stamp  benefits  for  failure  to  file 
periodic  reports.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
conduct  pilot  projects  in  which  periodic 
Income  reporting  is  conducted  in  conjunc- 


tion with  prospective  Income  accounting. 
The  Secretary  shall  issue  an  interim  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  these  stud- 
ies by  March  1.  1983.  and  a  final  report  on 
March  1.  1985.". 

FOOD  STAMP  FUNDING  AND  PROGRAM  EXTENSION 

Sec.  1336.  Section  18(a)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  in  the  first 
sentence  thereof  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  after  ""September 
30.  1980": 

(2)  striking  out  $9,739,276,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  $11,480,000,000";  and 

(3)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "";  not  in  excess  of 
$10,010,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982;  not  in  excess  of 
$10,345,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1983;  not  in  excess  of 
$10,290,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984;  and  not  in  excess  of 
$10,480,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985  ". 

INCENTIVES.  SANCTIONS.  AND  CLAIMS 

Sec.  1337.  Section  18  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

""(e)  F^inds  collected  from  claims  against 
households  or  State  agencies,  including 
claims  collected  pursuant  to  sections  7(f), 
11(g),  and  16(g)  of  this  Act,  claims  resulting 
from  resolution  of  audit  findings,  and  claims 
collected  from  households  receiving  overis- 
suances.  shall  be  credited  to  the  food  stamp 
program  appropriation  account  for  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  collection  occurs. 
Funds  provided  to  State  agencies  under  sec- 
tion 16(c)  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from  the 
appropriation  account  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  funds  are  provided.". 

WORKFARE 

Sec.  1338.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"WORKFARE 

'Sec.  19.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  any 
political  subdivision  in  any  State  that  ap- 
plies and  submits  a  plan  to  the  Secretary  in 
compliance  with  guidelines  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  to  operate  and  administer  a 
workfare  program  pursuant  to  which  every 
person  who  is  a  member  of  a  household  par- 
ticipating in  the  food  stamp  program  who  Is 
not  exempt  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  accept  an  offer  from 
such  subdivision  to  perform  work  on  its 
behalf,  or  may  seek  an  offer  to  perform 
work,  in  return  for  compensation  consisting 
of  the  allotment  to  which  the  household  is 
entitled  pursuant  to  section  8(a)  of  this  Act. 
with  each  hour  of  such  work  entitling  the 
household  to  which  the  person  belongs  to  a 
portion  of  its  allotment  equal  in  value  to  100 
per  centum  of  the  higher  of  the  applicable 
State  minimum  wage  or  the  Federal  mini- 
mum hourly  rate  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (29 
U.S.C  206(a)(1)).  Such  work  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  in  value 
the  allotment  to  which  the  household  is 
otherwise  entitled  or  that  it  either  exceeds 
twenty  hours  a  week  or  would,  together 
with  any  other  hours  worked  in  any  other 
compensated  capacity  by  such  person  on  a 
regular  or  predictable  part-time  basis, 
exceed  thirty  hours  a  week.  A  political  sub- 
division operating  a  workfare  program  may 
allow  a  job  search  period,  prior  to  making 
workfare  assignments,  of  up  to  thirty  days 
following  a  determination  of  eligibility. 
Such  work  shall  not  include  any  that  has 
the  effect  of  replacing  or  preventing  the  em- 
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of  an  individual  not  participating 
wbrkfare  program  or  that  does  not 
t  he  same  benefits  and  working  con- 
t  are  provided  by  the  political 
isi<)n  to  employees  performing  compa- 
for  comparable  hours.  In  the 
any  person  fails  to  comply  with 
reqiiirements   of   this   section,   neither 
person  nor  the  household  to  which 
person  t>elongs  shall  t)e  eligible  to  par- 
I  the  food  stamp  program  for  two 
unless    that    person    or    another 
the  household  satisfies  all  out- 
workfare  obligations  prior  to  the 
the    two    month    disqualification 
Secretary  shall  pay  each  politi- 
vision  operating  a  workfare  pro- 
p)er  centum  of  all  administrative 
including  reimbursements  to  rartici- 
work-related  expenses  involved  in 
op^ation.  The  Secretary  may  suspend 
some  or  all  of  these  payments,  or 
tl^draw  approval  from  a  political  sub- 
to    operate    a    workfare    program, 
finding   that   the   subdivision   has 
comply  with  the  workfare  require- 
persons  who  shall  l)e  exempt 
requirements   are    persons 
either  (A)  mentally  or  physically 
)  under  eighteen  years  of  age:  (C) 
5  of  age  or  over:  (D)  subject  to  and 
involved  for  at  least  twenty  hours 
a  work  training  program  under  a 
registration  requirement  pursuant  to 
of    the    Social    Security    Act,    as 
(32  U.S.C.  602):  (E)  a  parent  or 
I  imber  of  a  household  with  responsi- 
the  care  of  a  child  under  age  six  or 
infcapacitated  person;  (F)  a  parent  or 
cs  retaker  of  a  child  in  a  household 
tpere  is  another  ijerson  who  is  sub- 
requirements  of  this  subsection 
n^loyed  full-time:  (G)  a  regular  par- 
in   a   drug   addiction   or   alcoholic 
and   rehabilitation   program,   or 
individual    described    in    sections 
)  or  (P)  of  this  Act.  Political  subdi- 
i  tperating  workfare  programs  shall 
participants   for  actual   costs  of 
ion.  and  other  actual  costs  rea- 
necessary  and  directly  related  to 
potion  in  the  program  not  to  exceed 
aggregate  per  month. 


tl  e 


EXTEN!  ION  OF  AUTHORITIES.  PENALTIES  FOR 
FRAU  5,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  U39.  (a)  Effective  October  1,  1981, 
section  I  of  the  Agriculture  Consumer  and 
Protecti  )n  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by— 

striking   out    ■1978,    1979,    1980,   and 

the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof:   ■1982,   1983, 

1985':  and 
adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 


cf  : 


^^hoever  embezzles,  willfully  misap- 
or  obtains  by  fraud  any  agricul- 
cimmodity   or   its   products   (or   any 
^ets,  or  property  deriving  from  do- 
such  commodities)  provided  under 
or  under  section  416  of  the  Ag- 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431),  sec- 
of  the  Act  of  August  24,   1935  (7 
),  or  section  709  of  the  Pood  and 
Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C.  1446a-l), 
received  directly  or  indirectly  from 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
whoever  receives,  conceals  or  re- 
commodities,    products,    funds, 
property  for  personal  use  or  gain, 
such  commodities,  products,  funds, 
jr  property  have   been  embezzled, 
misapplied,  stolen,  or  obtained  by 
if  such  commodities,  products, 
4ssets,  or  property  are  of  a  value  of 


such 


(r 


s  lall. 


$100  or  more,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both,  or  if  such  commodities,  prod- 
ucts, funds,  assets,  or  property  are  of  value 
of  less  than  $100,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both." 

COMMODITY  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM- 
PILOT  PROJECTS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE COSTS 

Sec.  1340.  Effective  October  1,  1981,  sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'(a)  In  carrying  out  the  supplemental 
feeding  program  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'commodity  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram) under  section  4  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  (1)  Institute  two  pilot  projects 
directed  at  low-Income  elderly  persons.  In- 
cluding, where  feasible,  distribution  of  com- 
modities to  such  persons  in  their  homes, 
and  (2)  provide  to  the  State  agencies  admin- 
istering such  program,  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1982  through  1985.  funds  appropri- 
ated from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
in  amounts  equal  to  the  administrative  costs 
of  State  and  local  agencies  In  operating  the 
program,  except  that  the  funds  provided  to 
State  agencies  each  fiscal  yaar  may  not 
exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  provision  of  commodities  to 
State  agencies.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  1341.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  these  amendments  shall  be  effec- 
tive upon  such  dates  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  taking  Into  account  the  need  for 
orderly  Implementation  of  these  provisions. 

FOOD  STAMP  CASH-OUT  OF  SSI  RECIPIENTS 

Sec.  1342.  Effective  July  1,  1981,  section 
8(d)  of  Public  Law  93-233  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••(d)  Upon  the  request  of  a  State,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  find  for  purposes  of  the  provi- 
sions specified  in  subsection  (c),  that  the 
level  of  such  State's  supplementary  pay- 
ments of  the  type  descrll)ed  In  1616(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  specifically 
increased  for  any  month  after  June  1976  so 
as  to  include  the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps 
if:  (1)  the  Secretary  has  found  that  such 
State's   supplementary   payments   in   June 

1976  were  Increased  to  Include  the  bonus 
value  of  food  stamps:  and  (2)  recipients  of 
supplementary  payments  in  such  State  were 
ineligible  for  food  stamps  for  the  month  of 
December  1980;  and  (3)  such  State  contin- 
ues to  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
1618  of  such  Act  for  each  month  after  June 

1977  and  up  to  and  Including  the  month  for 
which  the  Secretary  Is  making  the  determi- 
nation.". 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Are  there  amend- 
nnents  to  title  XIII? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR,  COLEMAN 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coleman: 
Page  89.  after  line  23,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly): 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  THRIFTY  FOOD  PLAN 

Sec.  1306.  Section  3(o)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
clause  (6)  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  of  clause  (9),  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  '(6)  on  October  1,  1982, 
adjust  the  cost  of  such  diet  to  the  nearest 
dollar  Increment  to  reflect  changes  In  the 


cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  for  the  twenty- 
one  months  ending  the  preceding  June  30, 
1982,  and  (7)  on  October  1,  1983,  and  each 
October  1  thereafter,  adjust  the  cost  of  such 
diet  to  the  nearest  dollar  increment  to  re- 
flect changes  In  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food 
plan  for  the  twelve  months  ending  the  pre- 
ceding June  30". 

(Food  stamp  funding  and  program  exten- 
sion.) 

Page  114.  line  7,  insert  "and"  at  the  end 
thereof. 

Page  114.  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  17.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(2)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  •■;  not  In  excess  of 
$11,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982:  not  in  excess  of 
$11,170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983:  not  in  excess  of 
$11,115,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984;  and  not  in  excess  of 
$11,305,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985". 

Page  120.  after  line  22.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section. 

AUTHORITY  OF  OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Sec  1343.  Any  person  who  Is  employed  In 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  conducts  investi- 
gations of  alleged  or  suspected  criminal  vio- 
lations of  statutes,  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  food  stamp  program,  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  any  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  who 
is  designated  by  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  may— 

( 1 )  make  an  arrest  without  a  warrant  for 
any  such  criminal  violation  if  such  violation 
is  committed,  or  If  such  employee  has  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  such  violation  is 
being  committed,  in  the  presence  of  such 
employee. 

(2)  incident  to  making  an  arrest  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ).  search  the  premises  and  seize 
evidence,  without  a  warrant. 

(3)  execute  a  warrant  for  an  arrest,  for  the 
search  of  premises,  or  the  seizure  of  evi- 
dence of  such  warrant  In  issued  upon  proba- 
ble cause  to  believe  that  such  violation  has 
been  committed,  and 

(4)  carry  a  fireman. 

In  accordance  with  rules  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  while  such  employee 
is  engaged  In  the  performance  of  official 
duties  under  the  authority  provided  In  sec- 
tion 6,  or  described  in  section  9,  of  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978.  (5  U.S.C.  app. 
6,9) 

Page  104.  line  23.  insert  after  '•of  coupons" 
the  following:  •'Including  any  losses  involv- 
ing failure  of  a  coupon  issuer  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  specified  In  section 
11  (d)(21).". 

Page  108.  line  21.  strike  our  ••paragraph:" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'paragraphs:'. 

Page  109.  after  line  9  insert  the  following: 

"21.  that,  project  areas  or  parts  thereof 
where  authorization  cards  are  used,  and  eli- 
gible households  are  required  to  present 
photographic  identification  cards  In  order 
to  receive  their  coupons,  the  state  agency 
shall  include.  In  any  agreement  or  contract 
with  a  coupon  Issuer,  a  provision  that  (1) 
the  Issuer  shall  (A)  require  the  presenter  to 
furnish  a  photographic  Identification  card 
at  the  time  the  authorization  card  is  pre- 
sented, and  (B)  record  on  the  authorization 
card  the  identification  number  shown  on 
the  photographic  Identification  card:  and 
(2)  If  the  State  agency  determines  that  the 
authorization  card  has  been  stolen  or  other- 
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wise  was  not  receivea  by  a  household  certi- 
fied as  eligible,  the  issuer  shall  t>e  liable  to 
the  State  agency  for  the  face  value  of  any 
coupons  issued  in  the  transaction  in  which 
such  card  is  used  and  the  Issuer  falls  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  clause 
(1).". 

Mr.  COLEMAN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cole- 
man was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
along  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee responsible  for  the  food 
stamp  program.  This  is  a  bipartisan 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
do  four  things.  First,  the  adjustment 
of  the  thrifty  food  plan  will  be  delayed 
until  October  1982.  The  thrifty  food 
plan  is  the  basis  for  the  benefits  that, 
are  paid  to  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  normally  updated  once 
each  year.  During  the  reconciliation 
process,  this  adjustment  was  delayed 
and  my  amendment  will  delay  it  fur- 
ther. 

This  portion  of  the  amendment  will 
save  $600  million  in  1982.  Even  with 
all  of  the  reforms  that  were  contained 
in  the  Reconciliation  Act,  the  food 
stamp  program  will  cost  over  $11.3  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982.  Some  addition- 
al savings  measures  were  needed  be- 
cause of  the  rising  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  feel  that  this  measure— to  delay 
the  inTeace  in  benefits— is  the  method 
to  accomplish  additional  savings.  The 
amendment  does  not  deny  benefits  to 
anyone;  it  does  not  reduce  benefits.  It 
does  postpone  the  increase  in  benefits 
in  an  attempt  to  place  a  measure  of 
fiscal  integrity  into  the  food  stamp 
program. 

The  second  part  of  the  simendment 
reauthorizes  the  food  stamp  program 
for  the  next  4  years  and  sets  a  ceiling 
on  the  authorization  for  these  years. 
The  authorization  for  1982  is  set  at 
$11.3  million.  The  administration  tells 
me  that  with  the  first  portion  of  the 
amendment  that  I  mentioned,  the 
food  stamp  program  can  operate  with 
this  authorization  for  the  year. 

I  share  the  concern  of  many  of  you 
about  the  cost  of  this  program.  I,  too, 
wish  to  see  the  cost  of  the  food  stamp 
program  reduced.  I  believe  that  if  you 
review  the  Coleman  amendments  in 
the  Reconciliation  Act,  you  will  agree 
that  some  of  this  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

However,  I  also  believe  that  as  re- 
sponsible Members  of  Congress  we 
should  design  a  program  that  will  both 
help  those  truly  in  need  and  fit  the 


level  of  funding  available.  We  cannot 
continue  to  have  the  money  author- 
ized for  the  food  stamp  program  go  to 
persons  who  are  not  eligible. 

The  third  part  of  the  amendment 
addresses  this  issue.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  you  saw  the  national  televi- 
sion program  earlier  this  year  in 
which  food  stamps  were  shown  as 
being  used  as  a  second  currency— just 
like  money.  They  were  used  to  buy 
guns,  drugs,  cars,  and  other  items  for 
which  food  stamps  were  never  intend- 
ed. The  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  is  the 
organization  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility to  investigate  criminal  activity 
in  the  food  stamp  program. 

This  portion  of  the  amendment  gives 
certain  limited  law  enforcement  au- 
thority to  the  USDA  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General.  Subject  to  carefully 
prescribed  rules  to  be  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  these  crimi- 
nal investigators  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  arrests  without  war- 
rants for  criminal  violations  commit- 
ted in  their  presence;  to  conduct  a 
search  of  the  immediate  premises  and 
seize  evidence  involved  in  the  arrests; 
to  execute  warrants  for  the  arrest,  the 
search  of  the  premises,  or  the  seizure 
of  evidence  upon  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  a  criminal  violation  of  the 
law  has  taken  place;  and,  to  carry  a 
firearm. 

There  are  now  260  criminal  investi- 
gators at  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Office  of  the  Inspector  General. 
Of  those  investigators,  80  to  100  at 
any  one  time  are  assigned  to  investi- 
gate food  stamp  trafficking  cases.  All 
OIG  investigators  are  required  to  com- 
plete basic  criminal  investigator  train- 
ing at  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Center  at  Glynco,  Ga.  The  only  excep- 
tions are  those  criminal  investigators 
who  have  completed  successful  train- 
ing at  a  comparable  center,  such  as 
the  FBI  basic  agent's  course  or  one 
with  the  military. 

The  training  at  Glynco,  Ga.,  in- 
cludes firearm  training,  and  criminal 
investigators  are  required  to  complete 
such  a  course  and  other  related  cours- 
es. 

The  New  York  City  inspector  gener- 
al's office  and  his  agents  now  have 
this  authority— the  Federal  agents  do 
not. 

The  fourth  and  last  portion  of  the 
amendment  provides  for  a  first  endors- 
er liability  for  persons  or  organiza- 
tions who  issue  food  stamps.  This  pro- 
vision is  similar  to  the  one  that  exists 
for  U.S.  currency— whoever  accepts 
the  counterfeit  money  must  bear  the 
loss.  In  the  first  endorser  liability  pro- 
vision, those  States,  counties,  or  cities 
where  authorization  to  participate 
(ATP)  cards  are  used  and  photo  ID 
cards  are  used,  the  organization  issu- 
ing the  food  stamps  will  be  required  to 
view  the  photo  ID  card  when  the  ATP 
card  is  presented. 


The  issuer  must  record  on  the  ATP 
card  the  ID  number  that  is  shown  on 
the  photo  ID  card.  If  that  State  later 
determines  that  the  ATP  card  was 
stolen  or  not  received  by  the  house- 
hold entitled  to  the  food  stamps,  the 
issuer  will  be  liable  for  the  value  of 
the  stamps  issued  if  they  failed  to 
comply  with  the  above  requirement. 

This  section  of  the  amendment  will 
require  that  coupon  issuers  be  more 
alert  when  they  are  issuing  stamps. 
These  issuers  are  primarily  banks— 
check-cashing  concerns  who  are  paid, 
sometimes  up  to  $2  per  transaction— 
for  issuing  the  food  stamps.  It  is  only 
proper  that  they  should  exercise  a 
measure  to  control  when  stamps  are 
issued;  and  if  they  fail  to  properly 
screen  the  person  presenting  the  ATP 
card  and  the  photo  ID  card,  they 
should  be  responsible  for  the  loss  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  believe  that  these  four  provisions 
contained  in  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted,  and  I  urge  that  you  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

D  1650 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  subcommittee  re- 
sponsible for  the  food  stamp  program 
and  the  chairman  of  that  subcommit- 
tee. This  is  a  bipartisan  amendment 
and  one  that  is  accepted  by  the  admin- 
istration as  well.  This  amendment  con- 
tains four  parts.  First,  the  adjustment 
of  the  thrifty  food  plan  will  be  delayed 
until  October  1982.  Second,  the  food 
stamp  program  will  be  reauthorized 
for  the  next  4  years  and  spending  ceil- 
ings will  be  placed  on  this  program. 
Third,  certain  limited  law  enforcement 
authorities  will  be  given  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General.  Fourth,  there  will  be 
established  a  first  endorser  liability 
for  those  organizations  which  issue 
food  stamps,  which  will  make  the 
issuer  responsible  for  food  stamps 
issued  in  error. 

I  would  like  to  disctiss  briefly  the 
reason  for  the  last  two  sections  of  this 
amendment,  since  I  am  sure  the  rank- 
ing member  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  will  discuss  this  matter 
in  greater  detail. 

There  are  two  areas  in  which  most 
Members  of  this  body  agree.  First, 
that  the  food  stamp  program  is  neces- 
sary and  does  provide  assistance  to  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  disabled; 
and  second,  there  are  problems  with 
fraud  and  mismanagement  in  this  pro- 
gram. Over  the  past  years  Congress 
has  acted  to  provide  administrators 
with  the  tools  necessary  to  combat 
fraud  and  abuse  and  incentives  to  im- 
prove the  management  of  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  last  two  sections 
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-anking  minority  member  of 

on  Government  Oper- 

originated  the  Inspector 

I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 

inform  the  Members  of  the 

)f    that    act    and    why    this 

is  contrary  to  that  act. 
2  of  the  Inspector  General 
clearly  states  the  purpose 
It  is,  and  I  quote: 
independent  and  objective  units 
and  supervise  audits  and  in- 
relating  to  programs  and  oper- 
various  agencies;  (2)  to  provide 
iind  cooperation  and  recommend 
activities  designed  (a)  to  pro- 
efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  and.  (b)  to  prevent 
fraud   and  abuse  in  such  pro- 
operations,  and.  (3)  to  provide  a 
keeping  the  head  of  the  estab- 
the  Congress  fully  and  cur- 
of  our  problems  and  defi- 
to   the   Etdministration   of 
and  operations  and  the  ne- 
ind  progress  of  corrective  action. 

the  end  of  section  2  of  the 

General   Act  setting   forth 

In    essence    Inspectors 

independent  and  objective 

and    management    advisers. 

by  no  means  supposed  to  be 

beat.  Yet  this  amendment 

them  powers  far  greater 
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at  least  any  policeman  in  a 
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info  "med 
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ne;ds 
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perpetrated. 


Paragra  3h  2  would  permit  IG  em- 
ployees \rhile  making  this  sort  of 
arrest  to  s  earch  the  premises  and  seize 
evidence  \  'ithout  a  warrant. 

If  policemen  have  only  probable 
cause  to  riiake  an  arrest  they  must  get 


a    warrant    from    a    judicial    officer 
before  making  any  such  a  seizure. 

Paragraph  3,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  the  IG  employee  himself  the  ju- 
dicial power  to  execute  warrants. 

This  authority  seems  somewhat  su- 
perfluous for  an  individual  who  has 
vast  power  to  act  without  a  warrant. 

Paragraph  4  would  permit  any  IG 
staff  members  to  carry  firearms.  Why 
an  auditor  and  adviser  would  need  one 
of  these  is  beyond  me. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  reason  that  they  need  it  is  that 
these  people  are  in  an  undercover  situ- 
ation. These  people  are  dealing  with 
hardened  criminals  who  are  traffick- 
ing food  stamps  illegally.  Even  the  un- 
derworld is  involved.  They  put  their 
lives  in  danger  in  order  to  enforce  the 
law  that  the  gentleman  and  I  have 
asked  them  to  enforce. 

Mr.  HORTON.  If  that  is  the  situa- 
tion then  I  think  they  need  protection. 
I  think  it  needs  to  be  turned  over  to 
another  department  of  the  Federal 
Government,  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  that. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Inspec- 
tor Generals  were  not  authorized  for 
the  purpose  of  being  cops  on  the  beat 
and  for  them  to  be  authorized  to  carry 
firearms  is  far  and  beyond  anything 
that  was  envisioned  in  the  act  that 
originally  was  set  up  in  Inspector  Gen- 
erals. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

I  understand  that  this  amendment 
has  been  prompted  by  concern  that 
some  employees  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment Inspectors  General  have 
been  placed  in  physical  danger  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  If  these 
individuals  have  indeed  been  subject 
to  threats  of  death  or  serious  injury,  I 
suggest  that  the  proper  response  is, 
first,  to  determine  whether  they 
should  have  engaged  in  the  activities 
which  put  them  in  such  a  position, 
and  then  if  those  actions  are  appropri- 
ate, to  protect  those  individuals  when 
they  perform  these  types  of  duties. 

The  proper  solution  is  not  to  give 
these  employees  massive  new  law  en- 
forcement powers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  so 
badly  carries  out  the  purpose  of  the 
IG  Act  that  if  it  were  adopted  the 
entire  act  and  all  the  Inspectors  Gen- 
eral offices  it  creates,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  held  up  to  ridicule  and  would 
be  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism. 

As  a  strong  defender  of  the  Inspec- 
tors General  as  they  are  presently  con- 
stituted. I  urge  the  Members  to  resist 
this  attempt  to  pervert  their  mission. 


Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  concur  in  principle 
with  the  gentleman's  remarks  and  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  mixing  up 
of  the  functions  of  law  enforcement 
officials  and  Inspector  General  em- 
ployees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTON)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kindness  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Horton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  when  the  IG 
Act  was  passed,  in  1978,  it  did  move 
the  Office  of  the  Inspectors  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  into  the  IG 
office,  but  there  was  no  identified 
need  at  that  time  that  I  know  of  or 
can  find  out  about  for  this  protective 
set  of  powers  that  are  imder  discussion 
here. 

It  is  only  since  that  time,  apparent- 
ly, that  the  need  has  been  brought  to 
anybody's  attention  to  have  arrest 
powers  and  the  right  to  bear  firearms 
on  the  part  of  IG  personnel. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  some- 
thing that  has  really  been  placed  as  a 
burden  upon  the  Inspector  Generals, 
as  I  understand  it. 

We  look  at  the  IG  Act  and  it  speaks 
in  general  terms  about  the  manage- 
ment or  programs,  that  is,  overseeing 
and  investigating  the  management  of 
programs,  but  not  the  detailed  law  en- 
forcement functions  that  are  contem- 
plated by  this  amendment. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  IG  persormel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  then  other 
departments  are  going  to  be  in  here 
and  we  are  going  to  have  all  the  IG 
persormel  in  all  the  departments  run- 
ning around  with  shoulder  holsters  in- 
stead of,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  might  feel,  green  eyeshades 
might  be  more  appropriate. 

I  just  want  to  join  in  urging  a  note 
of  extreme  caution  with  respect  to  this 
amendment.  It  was  turned  down  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Justice  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary last  year  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  get  the  same  sort  of  provision 
in  the  Criminal  Code. 

D  1700 

I  still  think  the  same  way,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  made  a  function  of  the 
Inspector  General  personnel  to  be  law 
enforcement  officers  carrying  a  gun 
and  executing  warrants  and  making 
arrests. 

We  have  problems  of  interrelating 
the  activities  of  different  departments 
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and  personnel  in  different  depart- 
ments and  other  places  in  the  Federal 
Government.  It  can  be  done  just  as 
well  here  as  it  is  between  the  FBI  and 
other  departments  and  agencies  that 
also  have  an  obligation  to  see  that  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  properly 
enforced. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Horton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  just  add  also  that  I  think 
this  is  a  serious  step  to  provide  this 
type  of  enforcement  authority  for  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Agriculture 
Department.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
were  no  hearings  held  on  this  specific 
provision. 

I  think  that  if  it  is  necessary,  that 
there  ought  to  be  full  and  complete 
hearings.  There  ought  to  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  agencies,  such  as  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  FBI  and 
other  law  enforcement  agencies,  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  have  their 
input  into  this  type  of  provision. 

So  accordingly.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  turn  down  this  amendment 
and  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  very  serious 
reservations  about  the  scope  and  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  which  would 
add  a  new  section  1343  to  expand  the 
authorities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Inspector  General.  The  new 
section  would  permit  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Inspector 
General's  Office  to  make  warrantless 
arrests  for  criminal  violations  commit- 
ted in  their  presence,  make  warrant- 
less searches  and  seizures  incident  to 
such  arrests,  execute  arrests  and 
search  warrants  on  probable  cause  of 
violation  and  to  carry  firearms. 

Now,  I  have  been  a  long  supporter  of 
the  Inspector  General  legislation.  I 
have  offered  it.  I  have  worked  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Horton)  on  it  and  with  others. 

We  feel  it  is  a  good  proposal,  but  I 
understand  the  intent  behind  this 
amendment  and  I  share  the  deep  con- 
cern that  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  have  expressed  about  fraud 
and  criminal  violations  in  the  food 
stamp  programs  and  other  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  might  be  good  reason  in  very 
narrow  and  carefully  drawn  circum- 
stances to  extend  such  authority  to  In- 
spectors General;  however,  I  can  say 
as  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
original  Inspector  General  Act.  it  was 
never  intended— it  was  never  intended 
by  us  or  by  this  Congress,  it  was  never 


mentioned,  nobody  ever  said  it. 
nobody  thought  it,  nobody  inferred  it, 
nobody  intended  for  the  IG's  to 
become  armed  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. They  were  supposed  to  ferret  out 
fraud  and  waste.  They  were  not  hired 
gtins  going  around  without  search  war- 
rants searching  people,  seizing  people, 
and  arresting  people.  That  was  not 
comtemplated  as  part  of  their  job. 
They  were  and  are  intended  to  func- 
tion as  a  specialized  audit  and  investi- 
gation tool  for  the  agencies  in  which 
they  operate. 

Now.  one  of  my  concerns  about  this 
amendment  is  that  it  could  have  the 
effect  of  spreading  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's IG  resources  too  thin,  pre- 
venting them  from  carrying  out  their 
basic  function  of  audit  and  investiga- 
tion as  effectively  as  possible.  For  in- 
stance, to  carry  out  its  new  law  en- 
forcement duties  responsibly,  the  Agri- 
culture Inspector  General  would  have 
to  commit  substantial  resources  to  the 
training  of  his  personnel  in  law  en- 
forcement areas,  including  weapons 
training,  breaking  and  entering.  I 
guess  a  whole  lot  of  them.  If  you  are 
going  to  do  it  without  a  warrant,  you 
might  as  well  kick  in  the  door. 

I  also  have  grave  reservations  about 
the  proliferation  of  Federal  employees 
charged  with  law  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities. The  power  to  enforce  Feder- 
al laws  is  the  most  serious  the  Federal 
Government  can  confer  on  one  of  its 
employees.  We  should  not  grant  this 
authority  to  a  new  group  of  employees 
without  more  study  than  this  amend- 
ment apparently  has  received. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
agree  that  criminal  violations  and 
fraud  in  USDA  programs  must  be  at- 
tacked vigorously.  I  feel  we  should 
move  very  cautiously  before  extending 
law  enforcement  powers  to  the  Agri- 
culture Inspector  General's  Office. 
This  is  a  serious  issue  that  needs  much 
more  study  than  it  has  received  to 
date. 

I  am  anxious  to  work  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, and  other  interested  Members  in 
seeking  ways  to  make  the  Agriculture 
IG  a  more  effective  tool  in  combating 
fraud  and  criminal  violations  in  USDA 
programs;  but  we  should  not  give  the 
Agriculture  Inspector  General  law  en- 
forcement powers  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  fully  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks. 

As  I  understand  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  was  saying,  his 
objection  is  to  that  portion  of  the  the 
amendment  which  is  the  new  section 
1343;  is  that  correct? 


Mr.  BROOKS.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  That  is  the  only  por- 
tion to  which  I  object.  I  have  talked  to 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  asked 
him  if  he  would  accept  an  amendment 
to  strike  that.  He  said  that  he  would 
not,  that  that  was  the  main  thrxist  of 
his  amendment.  I  agreed  then  that  I 
would  be  opposed  to  the  whole  thing. 
If  he  does  not  want  to  change  it.  I  am 
against  it. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  at  the 
time  the  votes  comes  up,  I  am  going  to 
ask  for  a  division  so  that  in  fact  we 
will  get  a  separate  vote  on  just  the 
portion  that  the  gentleman  objects  to. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Can  we  get  a  vote  on 
just  one  section? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Yes.  just  by  asking  for  a 
division. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Title  XIII  of  the  1981  farm  biU.  H.R. 
3603.  will  enable  us  to  have  a  sound, 
efficient,  and  meaningful  food  stamp 
program  for  the  next  48  months.  Title 
XIII  taken  together  with  the  bloc  of 
amendments  to  be  offered  jointly  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Coleman),  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  my  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Marketing,  Consumer  Rela- 
tions, and  Nutrition,  and  me  will 
streamline  the  food  stamp  program  by 
reducing  expenditures  even  beyond 
the  level  of  cuts  sustained  in  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  and  by  providing  further  legisla- 
tive safeguards  against  fraud  and 
error.  At  the  same  time,  our  amend- 
ments allow  this  vital  program  to  con- 
tinue to  fulfill  its  mission  of  feeding 
millions  of  needy  Americans  through 
fiscal  year  1985. 

This  House  may  not  yet  realize  what 
it  has  done  to  alter  the  food  stamp 
program  in  the  last  year  and  one-half 
and  what  it  is  likely  to  do  in  the  next 
day.  The  food  stamp  program  has, 
through  a  series  of  substantial 
changes  wrought  in  May  1980  and 
August  1981,  have  been  retrenched 
and  revised  more  than  any  other 
major  social  program  in  an  effort  to 
make  sure  that  it  operates  effectively 
to  provide  benefits  directly  to  impov- 
erished individuals  and  households. 
Before  now,  it  was  possible  for  critics 
of  the  program  to  assert  that  the  pro- 
gram was  defective  because  it  fed 
strikers  or  college  students  or  persons 
with  incomes  substantially  above  the 
poverty  level  or  raised  benefits  in  a 
way  that  overcompensated  for  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Today,  any  such 
contentions  are  factually  false.  After 
the  1980  amendments,  the  1981  recon- 
ciliation provisions,  and  what  we  hope 
to  accomplish  today: 

No  strikers  remain  eligible  for  the 
program  because  of  the  loss  of  income 
brought  about  by  their  strike; 
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The  only  students  that  remain  are 
either  el<  erly.  disabled,  have  depend- 
ents to  sppport,  or  work  almost  full- 
time; 

The  Absolute  income  eligibility 
cutoff  for  a  family  of  four  is  below 
$11,000  or  130  percent  of  poverty, 
while  three-quarters  of  all  participant 
household  have  gross  incomes  below 
$4,800  a  ^ear  or  $13  a  day.  which  is 
hardly  er^ough  to  sustain  life  in  these 
inflationary  times;  and 

There  mil  be  no  cost-of-living  bene- 
fit increa  ;es  for  21  months  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  19  11  until  October  1,  1982;  the 
increases  that  will  occur  will  be  at 
least  3  to  15  months  out-of-date;  there 
will  not  }e  any  of  the  deduction  in- 
creases tl  lis  Congress  awarded  Ln  1980; 
all  deduci  ions  will  be  frozen  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1)81  through  July  1,  1983,  at 
which  point  any  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments wi  1  no  longer  take  account  of 
the  unufually  high  and.  for  food 
stamp  retipients'  purposes,  irrelevant 
increases  in  homeownership  costs 
based  upon  mortgage  interest  rates 
and  the  i>rice  of  new  homes;  and  the 
earned  iicome  deduction  to  which 
every  woi  ker  is  entitled  to  compensate 
for  socia]  security  taxes.  Federal  and 
State  taxes,  transportation  and  other 
work-related  expenses,  has  been 
dropped  I  rom  20  to  18  percent  of  gross 
earnings. 

The  oil  I  standby  criticisms  of  this 
program  that  have  been  repeated  for 
years  by  ill  of  those  who  like  to  take 
aim  at  t  le  food  stamp  program  be- 
cause onl/  the  weak  and  the  political- 
ly powerless  enjoy  its  meager  benefits 
of  less  than  50  cents  per  person  per 
meal  are  no  longer  valid.  They  should 
not  be  repeated  any  more.  The  strik- 
ers, the  !  tudents,  and  the  greedy  are 
gone  forever  so  long  as  this  adminis- 
tration properly  polices  the  program. 
No  one  is  going  to  get  fat  on  the  food 
stamp  rol  Is. 

By  virti  le  Oi  these  and  other  changes 
in  the  sh  ipe  of  the  program,  the  food 
stamp  portion  of  the  budget  has  been 
signif  icar  tly  diminished.  The  food 
stamp  program  has  been  one  of  the 
primary  i  argets  of  both  the  Office  of 
Managea  ent  and  Budget  and  our 
budget  process.  The  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee hi  IS  responded  swiftly  and  in 
the  best  af  faith  to  meet  the  budget- 
ary challenge  by  trimming  expendi- 
tures beyond  what  the  Congress  man- 
dated. Th  e  first  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution ci  tiled  for  slicing  $1,458  billion 
from  the  program  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
We  repl  ed  with  program  changes 
worth  $1,657  billion  or  $199  million 
more  tha  i  what  was  required.  Similar- 
ly, for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  this 
committee,  through  the  reconciliation 
act  of  Au  xMst  that  it  helped  shape,  has 
curtailed  the  program  by  another 
$2,046  ($'5  million  on  top  of  the  reso- 
lution) aid  $2,334  billion  ($7  million 
more),  re;  ipectively.  for  an  overall  total 
of  $6,037  billion  in  program  retrench- 


ment for  the  3  forthcoming  fiscal 
years. 

To  that  record  we  add  today  an  addi- 
tional $700  million  through  the  Cole- 
man-Richmond amendment  that 
would  delay  the  April  1.  1982.  benefit 
adjustment  to  reflect  increases  in  food 
prices  until  October  1.  1982.  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $138  per  household 
on  the  program.  As  a  result  of  these 
massive  contractions  we  have  ordered 
for  the  food  stamp  program,  approxi- 
mately 1  million  persons  have  been  or 
shortly  will  be  dropped  from  the  pro- 
gram rolls,  while  nearly  all  of  the  22 
million  persons  remaining  on  the  pro- 
gram, well  over  90  percent  of  them 
from  families  below  the  poverty  line, 
will  receive  lower  benefits  than  they 
expected  under  the  law  as  it  was  in 
effect  in  July.  The  only  households 
that  will  not  be  adversely  affected  by 
what  we  have  done  will  be  those,  pri- 
marily elderly,  that  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  statutory  minimum  benefit 
of  $10  per  month  or  11  cents  a  meal. 

That  is  a  record  of  program  reduc- 
tions that  I  am  not  particularly  proud 
of.  But  I  have  labored  to  do  what  had 
to  be  done  to  assure  that  the  food 
stamp  program  would  survive.  The 
program  is  critical  to  all  of  those  we 
have  determined  deserve  its  benefits. 
There  is  no  questions  in  my  mind  that 
the  food  stamp  program,  with  all  of 
the  shortcomings  that  this  bill  seeks 
and  the  reconciliation  act  that  preced- 
ed it  sought  to  address  and  redress,  is 
still  the  most  effective  social  program 
in  aid  of  the  poor  in  operation  today. 
Witness  after  witness  in  our  hearings 
this  spring  reported  evidence  confirm- 
ing this.  In  1967,  when  a  team  of  doc- 
tors funded  by  the  Field  Foundation 
went  across  the  country  to  examine 
the  status  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
among  poor  Americans,  they  returned 
to  report  that  they  had  found  hungry 
children  suffering  diseases  caused  by 
malnutrition  that  were  well-known  in 
Africa  and  Central  tmd  South  Amer- 
ica, but  not  the  United  States.  In  1979, 
after  they  had  conducted  a  similar 
study,  they  were  able  to  report  that: 

Now  in  those  same  areas,  there  is  nowhere 
the  same  evidence  of  gross  malnutrition  we 
saw  then.  In  the  Mississippi  delta,  in  the 
coal  fields  of  Appalachia  and  in  coastal 
South  Carolina— where  visitors  10  years  ago 
could  quiclUy  see  large  numbers  of  stunted, 
apathetic  children  with  swollen  stomachs 
and  the  dull  eyes  and  poorly  healing 
wounds  characteristic  of  malnutrition— such 
children  are  not  to  be  seen  in  such  numbers 
today. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  dramatic 
difference  for  the  33-percent  decline  in 
infant  mortality  and  the  greater  than 
50-percent  reduction  in  infant  deaths 
from  diarrhea,  influenza,  pneumonia, 
and  immaturity— all  directly  related  to 
poverty  and  malnutrition— was,  from 
their  perspective,  the  existence  and 
intervention  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. They  stated  categorically  that 
"the  food  stamp  program  does  more  to 


lengthen  and  strengthen  the  lives  of 
disadvantaged  Americans  than  any 
other  noncategorical  social  program," 
and  "is  the  most  valuable  health 
dollar  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." I  concur  wholeheartedly. 

For  the  program  to  continue  to  per- 
form in  the  fashion  we  would  like  two 
things  are  essential: 

First,  sufficient  funds  to  enable  it  to 
meet  the  needs  of  eligible  persons 
without  artificiEd  shortfalls  requiring 
across-the-board  reductions  in  benefits 
or  other  restrictions  that  undermine 
its  nutritional  efficacy  and. 

Second,  appropriate  techniques  for 
controlling  and  limiting  the  possibili- 
ties for  fraud  and  error. 

This  bill  goes  part  of  the  way  to 
achieve  the  first  objective  of  full  fund- 
ing and  all  of  the  way  to  furnish  the 
management  tools  necessary  to  deal 
with  fraud  and  error. 

With  respect  to  the  cap  or  ceiling  on 
program  funding,  we  had  to  compro- 
mise, seeking  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
adequate  funding  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  1982,  but  postponing  ques- 
tions relating  to  funding  more  than  1 
year  from  now  to  a  later  time. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  ad- 
ministration and  we  have  agreed  to 
fully  fund  a  cap  set  at  $11.3  billion. 
We  believe  that,  after  the  nearly  $2.4 
billion  in  program  cuts  brought  about 
by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  and  this  bill,  $11.3  billion  should 
be  enough  to  nin  the  program 
through  September  30.  1982,  with  re- 
ducing allotment  values  at  any  time 
during  this  fiscal  year  to  compensate 
for  the  limitations  of  this  cap. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  be  certain  at 
this  stage,  nearly  12  months  in  ad- 
vance, that  $11.3  billion  will  meet  full 
funding  needs.  We  confront  the  un- 
foreseeable nature  of  changes  in  the 
economy,  especially  food  price  infla- 
tion and  unemployment;  the  uncertain 
pace  at  which  the  August  1981  pro- 
gram changes  will  be  implemented 
throughout  the  country,  although 
much  of  the  projected  $2.4  billion  in 
savings  depends  upon  an  October  1, 
1981,  effective  date  (some  States  may 
delay  enforcing  some  of  them  for  sev- 
eral months  because  of  administrative 
difficulties);  and  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram-related reactions  of  households 
that  lose  all  or  part  of  their  welfare 
benefits,  public  service  job  wages,  or 
unemployment  compensation. 

If  $11.3  billion  should  prove,  late 
next  spring  or  early  next  simmier,  to 
be  somewhat  short  of  the  mark,  this 
committee  and  the  Congress  will  ad- 
dress that  issue  in  a  timely  fashion, 
and,  hopefully,  as  we  have  consistent- 
ly done  in  fiscal  years  1979,  1980,  and 
1981,  raise  the  cap  sufficiently  to  ac- 
count for  the  shortfall  and  furnish  the 
requisite  supplemental  appropriations. 

Certainly,  at  this  stage,  and  for  at 
least  the  next  8  months,  if  not  beyond. 
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the  Secretary  has  no  basis  whatever 
for  determining  under  section  18(b)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  reduce  benefits 
because  the  requirements  of  partici- 
pating States  will  exceed  the  limita- 
tion of  the  cap  contained  in  section 
18(a)(1)  or  for  reporting  in  his  section 
18(a)(1)  required  monthly  report  to 
the  Agriculture  Committees  that  he 
has  any  reason  to  believe  that  reduc- 
tions In  the  value  of  allotments  issued 
to  households  certified  to  participate 
In  the  food  stamp  program  will  be  nec- 
essary under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

If  there  should  come  a  time  In  June 
1982  or  thereafter  when  the  Secretary 
has    to    exercise     his    discretion    In 
making  a  finding  that  benefit  reduc- 
tions are  necessary  In  accordance  with 
sections  18  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  law.  he 
should  do  so  In  light  of  the  realities  of 
congressional  Intent  and  action.  We 
expect  that  the  Secretary  will  not  pro- 
ceed to  decide  to  commence  benefit  re- 
duction until  there  is  a  clear  Indica- 
tion from  the  Congress  itself  that  it 
will   not   provide   sufficient   funding. 
Thus,    the   Secretary    should    closely 
scrutinize  expressions  of  congressional 
Intent  on  the  matter  of  benefit  reduc- 
tion and  the  likelihood  of  congression- 
al action  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
the  necessary  moneys  as  revealed  In 
authorization  committee  hearings  and 
markups  with  a  view  to  drafting  legis- 
lation to  raise  the  cap.  Appropriations 
Committee  or  Budget  Committee  re- 
ports, and  debates  on  the  relevant  ap- 
propriations bills  and  budget  resolu- 
tions.   Then,    the    Secretary    should 
make   his   best   judgment   about   the 
prospects    for    congressional    action. 
Unless  he  finds  that  there  is  a  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  Congress 
will  not  act,  he  should  continue  to  op- 
erate on  the  assumption  that  funding 
win  be  adequate,  continue  benefits  at 
the  congresslonally   mandated  levels, 
and   apportion   program   funding   ac- 
cordingly. If  a  major  cut  in  benefits  to 
needy  households  Is  to  be  made,  the 
Congress  wants  a  full  opportunity  to 
review  the  appropriateness  of  that  cut 
before,  not  after  or  while,  it  Is  made. 

With  respect  to  fiscal  years  1983, 
1984,  and  1985,  the  caps  we  have  se- 
lected are  necessarily  arbitrary.  We 
cannot  predict  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty today  that  we  will  spend  no 
more  than  $11,170  billion  or  $11,115 
billion  or  $11,305  billion,  respectively, 
then.  More  than  likely  we  can  predict 
that  the  program  will  be  amended  In 
some  fashion  between  now  and  then 
and  that  a  myriad  of  other  cost-signifi- 
cant factors  will  change.  Any  meaning- 
ful discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  those 
caps  will  have  to  wait  until  the  end  of 
1982  or  1983  when  we  can  better  ascer- 
tain: 

(1)  What  impact  these  previous 
amendments  have  had  on  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  program, 


(2)  What  effect  the  administration's 
changes  and  cutbacks  In  other  Income 
transfer  programs  such  as  Aid  toPam- 
ilies  with  Dependent  Children,  CETA/ 
Public  Service  Employment  and  Un- 
employment Compensation  have  on 
food  stamp  participation  and  benefits 
(since  a  dollar  lost  In  other  Income 
transfer  programs  is  usually  partially 
offset  by  a  30-cent  Increase  In  food 
stamp  allotments),  and 

(3)  How  our  economy  Is  faring,  since 
every  full  percentage  point  Increase  In 
food  price  Inflation  triggers  $150  mil- 
lion In  program  costs  (the  administra- 
tion has  based  the  cap  for  fiscal  years 
1982  through  1985  on  projectons  of 
food  price  Inflation  of  9.1.  6.5.  5.7.  and 
4.8  percent,  respectively)  and  every 
full  percentage  point  rise  In  unemploy- 
ment over  the  administration's  pre- 
dicted level  (7.4.  6.8,  6.4.  and  6.1  per- 
cent, respectively,  for  the  4  fiscal  years 
In  question)  will  cost  an  extra  $680 
million  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Although  this  bill  may  not  finally 
resolve  the  question  of  the  cap,  it  is  In- 
tended to  be  the  final  solution,  insofar 
as  one  is  legislatively  obtainable,  to 
the  problem  of  fraud.  It  may  well  be 
true  that,  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  John  Bode  In- 
formed my  subcommittee  last  month, 
"no  matter  how  much  we  work  to 
design  a  tight,  fraud-proof  system,  no 
matter  how  good  our  audit  and  Investi- 
gation efforts  are,  there  will  always  be 
the  smart  person  out  there  who  pre- 
fers to  make  money  dishonestly  rather 
than  honestly."  But  this  committee  in- 
tends to  keep  on  trying  to  outwit  the 
dishonest  by  placing  legislative  road- 
blocks In  their  path  and  giving  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  the  fuUest 
possible  arsenal  of  legislated  tools  to 
improve  all  aspects  of  program  Integri- 
ty. 

We  know  that  however  generously 
motivated  Americans  may  be  to  fur- 
nish resources  to  the  poor  to  enable 
them  to  survive,  particularly  in  the 
face  of  significant  inflation  and  slowed 
economic  growth,  they  understand- 
ably object  If  they  believe  that  those 
resources  are  being  abused  or  wasted. 
We  agree  wholeheartedly  with  that 
concern: 

We  want  to  t>e  certain  that  the  food 
stamp  program  is  run  as  efficiently 
and  as  error-free  as  possible. 

We  want  applicants  and  recipients 
alike  constantly  to  be  aware  that  the 
Congress  does  not  and  will  not  tolerate 
any  refusal  to  disclose  earnings  accu- 
rately, and  underreporting  of  welfare 
or  other  assistance  program  benefits, 
any  efforts  to  evade  the  work  require- 
ment or  any  other  attempts  to  take 
advantage  of  the  program  and  dollars 
intended  only  for  those  who  complete- 
ly satisfy  the  stringent  eligibility  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  sections  5  and 
6  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  and 
further  tightened  this  year  and  in  this 
bill. 


We  want  the  Federal  and  State  per- 
sonnel in  charge  to  have  all  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  authority  to  detect 
and  prevent  fraud  and  limit  the  Inci- 
dence of  errors  that  are  inevitable 
when  nearly  22  million  persons  obtain 
benefits  monthly  from  a  complex  Fed- 
eral-State network  of  administrators. 

We  want  the  American  public  to 
come  to  realize  that  those  who  are 
charged  with  allocating  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  alleviate  the  serious  evils  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  and  permit 
low-Income  households  to  obtain  a 
more  nutritious  diet  will  do  so  sympa- 
thetically, yet  responsibly,  effectively, 
yet  carefully,  so  that  the  program's 
universally  approved  objectives  are 
achieved  at  the  lowest  cost  necessary 
to  do  the  job. 

My  subcommittee  has  been  striving 
for  the  past  several  years  to  rid  the 
food  stamp  program  of  any  hint  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  error.  It  Is  an  insult 
to  the  American  people  to  misuse  a 
single  permy  of  their  hard-earned 
money.  It  Is  damaging  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  confuse  the  22  million 
needy  Americans,  who  depend  on  food 
stamps  for  their  very  survival,  with 
criminals  and  Irresponsible  public  offi- 
cials, whose  behavior  undermines  the 
integrity  of  the  food  stamp  program. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  about  one  thing: 
There  are  many,  many  people  in  this 
country— and  some  of  them  are  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress— who  believe 
that  food  stamps  are  bad.  In  principle. 
When  these  people  see  the  outright 
fraud  and  administrative  neglect  that 
allows  millions  upon  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  be  literally  stolen  from  the 
American  people,  as  recently  por- 
trayed on  national  television,  they 
harden  their  attitudes.  They  use  the 
facts  of  fraud  and  abuse  as  leverage  to 
attack  the  entire  food  stamp  program. 
Those  who  take  a  sober  moment  or 
two  to  think  about  the  problem,  know 
that  cutting  the  funds  of  the  food 
stamp  program  will  not  reduce  waste, 
fraud,  and  error.  They  will  only  be  re- 
duced if  we  remove  the  opportunity 
for  abuse,  and  rid  ourselves  of  admin- 
istrators who  condone  mismanage- 
ment of  this  vital  program. 

I  think  we  can  proudly  state  that 
the  Congress  record  in  seeking  to  con- 
trol fraud  and  error  has  been  excel- 
lent. In  1979.  we  provided  for  the  col- 
lection of  social  security  numbers  from 
applicants,  gave  the  States  the  right 
to  retain  50  percent  of  the  funds  re- 
covered as  a  result  of  their  fraud  In- 
vestigations and  prosecutions,  and  re- 
quired persons  disqualified  from  the 
program  for  fraud  to  repay  the 
amounts  they  fraudulently  obtained 
as  a  condition  of  future  program  eligi- 
bility. In  1980.  we  crafted  sanctions  to 
be  imposed  against  States  with  high- 
quality  control  error  rates,  authorized 
75-percent  Federal  cost-sharing  for 
computerizing   the   handling   of   pro- 
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gram  data,  encouraged  computer  wage 
and  benefit  matching,  allowed  States 
to  tighten  verification  rules  by  relying 
upon  erro  "-prone  profiles,  permitted 
the  use  of  ;  ihoto  identification  cards  in 
urban  anas  where  the  Secretary 
thought  that  would  enhance  program 
integrity,  and  gave  the  Secretary 
power  to  c(  >nf iscate  cash  or  goods  used 
in  food  stanp  trafficking. 

The  1981  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  required  the  use  of  retro- 
spective accounting  and  periodic  re- 
porting fo"  all  but  entering  and  mi- 
grant households  as  of  October  1, 
1983,  incre^ed  the  penalties  for  fraud 
disqualifications,  and  encouraged  che 
collection  bf  nonfraud  overissues  by 
permitting  States  to  retain  25  percent 
of  the  amo  unts  recovered. 

The  bill  before  you  would  add  to 
these  mor;  antifraud  and  anti-error 
provisions.  Among  other  things  it 
would: 

First,  ntquire  the  Secretary  to 
permit  an/  political  subdivision  that 
wishes  to  c  o  so  in  return  for  a  50  per- 
cent share  of  workfare  administrative 
costs  and  I  hat  agrees  to  comply  with 
the  Secretury's  guidelines,  to  adminis- 
ter a  work  are  program  in  which  non- 
exempt  food  stamp  recipients  must 
work  for  the  subdivision  at  the  Feder- 
al minimi  m  hourly  wage  rate  (or 
State  rate,  if  higher),  payable  in  the 
form  of  f o<  d  stamps; 

Second,  eliminate  establishments 
that  do  oiily  a  marginal  staple  food 
business,  such  as  bars,  gas  stations, 
party  store  s,  and  carryout  shops,  from 
the  program  unless  they  are  the  only 
food  store  n  the  immediate  area; 

Third,  ditny  deductions  for  any  ex- 
penses pai(  on  a  household's  behalf  by 
a  third  party  and  require  the  income 
and  resoui  ces— over  a  floor— of  spon- 
sors of  ce-tain  aliens  to  be  deemed 
available  t<i  those  aliens  in  order  to  de- 
termine th;  aliens'  eligibility  and  ben- 
efits; 

Fourth,  ( ive  the  Secretary  flexibility 
to  alter  th(  complex  accounting  stand- 
ards for  a;certaining  the  value  of  li- 
censed veh  cles; 

Fifth,  extend  program  disqualifica- 
tion for  vduntarily  quitting  a  job  to 
current  pr>gram  participants;  extend 
sanctions  lor  noncompliance  with  the 
food  stamf  work  registration  require- 
ment to  fcod  stamp  participants  who 
fail  to  satis  f y  an  AFDC-WIN  or  unem- 
ployment (ompensation  work  require- 
ment; and  make  work  registration  an 
annual  req  Jirement; 

Sixth,  muke  States  strictly  liable  for 
issuance  loi  ises  and  provide  liability  for 
on  the  basis  of  negligence  failures  in 
certain  oth  er  areas  of  State  agency  ad- 
ministrativ  s  responsibility; 

Seventh,  end  the  60-day  transfer 
provision  permitting  benefits  to  follow 
a  househol  d  moving  from  one  political 
subdivision  to  another  in  an  uninter- 
rupted fasl  ion; 


Eighth,  allow  States  flexibility  to 
provide  households  with  a  notice  of 
expiration  of  their  certification  peri- 
ods up  to  30  days  before  the  start  of 
the  last  month  of  a  6-month  or  longer 
certification  period; 

Ninth,  limit*  provision  for  expedited 
food  stamp  benefits  within  3  working 
days  of  application  to  applicant  house- 
holds with  $150  or  less  in  gross  income 
a  month  and  liquid  assets  of  $100  or 
less  and  to  applicant  households 
whose  only  income  for  10  days  after 
filing  an  application  is  $25  or  less  from 
a  new  source  of  income  and  who  also 
meet  the  $100  liquid  assets  test; 

Tenth,  end  the  department's  liabil- 
ity to  restore  food  stamps  to  house- 
holds that  have  wrongfully  been 
denied  them  or  terminated  from  the 
program  if  the  benefits  were  lost  more 
than  1  year  prior  to  a  household's  re- 
quest for  restoration; 

Eleventh,  require  the  State  agency 
to  request  and  utilize  for  certification 
purposes  household  members'  wage 
and  benefit  information  available 
from  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion and  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation agencies; 

Twelfth,  require  the  Secretary  to 
allow  political  subdivisions  to  use  cer- 
tified mail  in  issuing  food  stamps  to 
reduce  mail  theft  and  loss; 

Thirteenth,  end  the  imposition  of 
staffing  standards  upon  the  States; 

Fourteenth,  require  States  to  meet 
the  Secretary's  standard  for  improper 
denials  and  terminations  in  order  to 
receive  55-percent  Federal  funding  of 
administrative  costs  and  further  re- 
quire all  States  with  error  rates  over  5 
percent  to  develop  corrective  action 
plans;  and 

Fifteenth,  mandate  obtaining  a 
household's  social  security  number  as 
a  prerequisite  to  participation. 

On  top  of  these  measures,  Mr.  Cole- 
man and  I  will  offer  a  package  that, 
among  other  things,  expands  the  au- 
thority of  the  criminal  investigator 
employees  of  the  Department's  Office 
of  Inspector  General,  who  are  on  the 
frontline  of  the  department's  effort  to 
combat  food  stamp  and  other  agricul- 
ture-program fraud  by  organized 
crime,  to  make  warrantless  arrests, 
search  premises  incident  to  an  arrest, 
execute  arrest  warrants,  and  carry 
firearms.  In  addition,  our  package 
makes  first  endorser-issuers  liable  for 
coupons  received  by  ineligible  house- 
holds in  those  locations  in  which  an 
authorization-to-participate  (ATP) 
card  issuance  system  coincides  with 
mandatory  photo  identification  cards. 
The  check-cashing  office  or  bank  that 
initially  handles  the  ATP  card  would 
be  held  responsible  for  any  losses  flow- 
ing from  misuse  of  that  authorization 
so  long  as  the  endorser  could,  through 
demand  for  the  cardholder's  photo 
identification  card,  readily  identify 
the  cardholder  and  prevent  abuse. 


These  two  measures,  which  are  part 
of  the  combination  amendment  to 
raise  the  cap  for  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1985.  are  crucial  to  halting 
fraud.  With  them,  the  amendments 
contained  in  title  XIII  as  reported  by 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
our  prior  actions  in  1979  and  1980  we 
have  provided  the  food  stamp  program 
with  the  most  powerful  collection  of 
antifraud  measures  available  to  any 
existing  social  welfare  program. 

So  I  urge,  let  us  accept  the  Coleman 
amendment.  It  is  a  good  amendment. 
We  need  it  for  the  very  continuation 
of  this  program. 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  remind  the 
Members  that  this  is  a  consensus 
amendment  which  has  been  worked 
out  by  both  sides  in  the  subcommittee, 
a  tremendous  amount  of  work  has 
been  done,  both  by  Mr.  Coleman  and 
by  Mr.  Richmond. 

We,  of  course,  agreed  to  the  consen- 
sus and  to  the  package  which  they 
brought  to  us.  Unfortunately  one  sec- 
tion of  that  amendment  seems  to  have 
some  opposition  to  it  and  some  legisla- 
tive concerns  have  been  expressed 
here. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  although  I 
intend  to  support  the  package,  that 
rather  than  object  to  the  whole  pack- 
age, because  we  have  the  cap  and 
other  needed  areas,  that  we  accept  the 
recommendation  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  who  is 
going  to  ask  for  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion in  order  that  we  might  approve 
the  areas  that  have  no  controversy 
and  then  address  the  issue  to  which 
objection  has  been  raised. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  To  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  who  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  on  this  piece 
of  legislation,  I  want  to  say  that  that 
is  my  understanding,  that  Mr.  Weiss 
will  make  the  demand  for  a  division 
and  a  separate  vote  on  so  much  of  the 
amendment  as  creates  a  new  section 
1343.  I  would  support  that  division 
and  would  be  opposed  to  that  section, 
though  the  remainder  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Coleman  I  would 
certainly  have  no  objection  to  and 
would  support  as  you  and  your  com- 
mittee desire. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think  that  would  be  a  wise 
and  prudent  action  to  take,  as  the  rec- 
ommendations from  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  always  are. 
And  I  would  hope  that  we  would  pro- 
ceed in  that  fashion. 
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PARLIAMEirrARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
what  point  would  a  motion  to  divide 
be  in  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  that  a  demand  for  division  of 
the  question  is  a  proper  request  and 
can  be  made  at  the  time  that  the  ques- 
tion is  put  on  the  amendment,  but  not 
after  the  question  is  put. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  appreciate  my 
chairman  yielding. 

As  I  indicated  this  was  a  delicate  bal- 
anced amendment  that  we  put  togeth- 
er. Obviously  we  are  not  surprised  at 
some  of  the  opposition  that  was  gener- 
ated here  on  the  floor. 

We  put  together  a  package  in  which 
one  tries  to  reform  the  food  stamp 
program,  tightening  up  that  fraud  and 
abuse  that  we  have  seen  on  national 
television  in  New  York  City  where  up 
to  $29  million  worth  of  fraud  was  al- 
legedly made  because  they  did  not 
have  the  photo  ID  and  did  not  have 
the  ATP  card  lined  up  and  did  not 
have  this  first  endorsement  liability. 
We  have  raised  the  cap  up.  a  compro- 
mise position,  from  the  administra- 
tion, what  the  cost  of  this  program 
was  going  to  be. 

We  talked  about  trying  to  put  off 
the  thrifty  food  plan  for  another  6 
months  to  save  $600  million. 

Now.  the  thrust  of  the  opposition  to 
the  law  enforcement  powers  is  spuri- 
ous. The  reason  that  it  is.  we  have 
told— and  I  might  point  out  most  of 
them  are  members  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  who  would  like 
to  see  some  of  these  things  change- 
where  have  they  been? 

We  have  people  who  are  out  endan- 
gering their  lives  right  now  as  under- 
cover agents  because  you  and  I  have 
asked  them  to.  We  have  given  them 
the  powers  to  go  out  and  force  them 
"Here,  guys,  go  out  and  do  it."  But  we 
have  not  given  them  anything  to  pro- 
tect their  lives  with. 

They  do  not  have  the  power  to  make 
arrests.  They  do  not  have  the  power  to 
confiscate  anything  that  they  find  in 
the  possession,  as  undercover  agents. 

These  people  deal  with  the  under- 
world, they  deal  with  hardened  crimi- 
nals. 

And  what  have  we  done  for  them? 
We  sit  around  here  and  debate  the 
issue  in  committee.  That  is  what  we 
have  done. 

We  have  not  given  these  people  the 
power  to  go  out  on  the  street  and  stop 
somebody  from  jay-walking. 

People  say.  "Well,  we  didn't  mean 
this  to  happen  to  the  Office  of  the  In- 


spector General. "  Maybe  they  did  not 
mean  it.  But  that  is  exactly  what  they 
have  to  do  in  order  to  go  out  and  make 
these  cases.  And  the  reason  they  are 
making  these  cases  is  that  we  did  away 
with  the  purchase  requirement  of  the 
stamps  so  they  are  just  like  money.  It 
is  just  like  cash  In  hand.  That  is  why 
you  have  a  lawyer  in  my  hometown  of 
Kansas  City  convicted  of  going  out 
and  making  and  selling  $9,000  worth 
of  food  stamps  at  half  price  because 
he  knew  that  he  could  make  a  buck 
off  of  it.  And  where  do  we  find  this 
man  who  has  been  convicted  in  the 
Federal  courts,  a  lawyer  in  the  State 
of  Missouri?  Two  days  ago  he  was  ar- 
rested for  arson  and  torching  a  tavern 
with  a  hotel  above  with  95  senior  citi- 
zens that  would  have  gone  up  in 
flames.  This  is  the  type  of  individual 
we  are  talking  about. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  welfare 
cheater.  We  are  not  talking  about  any- 
body else.  We  are  talking  about  hard- 
ened criminals. 

If  my  colleagues  in  this  House  want 
to  tell  these  people  to  go  out  and  make 
these  cases  but  do  not  give  them  any 
law  enforcement  powers,  we  are  saying 
forget  about  food  stamp  fraud,  go  out 
and  do  it.  it  is  a  rip-off  system. 

Go  back  and  look  at  the  ABC  televi- 
sion series  and  see  how  many  millions 
it  is  estimated,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  being  ripped  off  from  your  tax- 
payers and  mine. 

We  are  just  going  to  say  go  ahead 
and  do  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  take  this  time  primarily  to  ask 
some  questions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  because  I.  too,  am  a  member 
of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, an  enthusiastic  backer  of  the 
Inspector  General  concept.  But  I  have 
to  feel  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  raised  some  valid  points  in 
the  amendment  that  he  brings  before 

us  today. 

If  my  understsmding  is  correct,  what 
we  did  when  we  created  the  Inspector 
General  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  we  put  an  Office  of  In- 
spections that  had  previously  existed 
within  that  Department  under  the  In- 
spectors General.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  would  yield  to 
your  expertise,  serving  on  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  unique 
in  this  fashion,  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  all  Inspector  General.  We  are 
talking  about  one— the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  that  would  have 
been  the  office,  if  it  was  stUl  in  exist- 
ence, that  would  have  had  the  author- 
ity to  go  out  and  take  a  look  into 
fraud,  waste  and  abuse  in  the  food 
stamp  program,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Not  to  take  a  look. 
We  have  mandated  they  go  out  there. 


I  think  your  constituents,  mine,  and 
everybody  in  the  coimtry  wants  to 
make  sure  the  money  we  are  ready  to 
authorize.  $11  billion,  is  going  to 
people  that  need  it  for  food,  not  for 
criminals  that  buy  drugs,  like  down  in 
southeast  Virginia,  where  they  uncov- 
ered drug  paraphernalia,  purchasing 
drugs,  cars,  all  these  other  stolen 
goods  with  the  money  to  go  to  the 
people's  food  stamps. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  other  words, 
though,  if  I  am  correct  In  this,  the 
Office  of  Inspections  would  have  been 
the  one  who  would  have  followed  up 
and  enforced  the  law  with  regard  to 
food  stamps  and  fraud,  waste  and 
abuse  that  has  been  in  existence.  And 
what  happened  was  it  was  put  under 
the  Inspector  General  In  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  that  the  gentle- 
man's point  of  a  few  minutes  ago  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  What  we  have  created 
in  the  food  stamp  program  at  the 
present  time  is  a  new  money  system. 
So  it  seems  to  me  we  have  something 
akin  to  going  over  to  the  Department 
of  Treasury  and  putting  the  Secret 
Service  under  the  Inspector  General 
and  then  taking  away  all  their  en- 
forcement powers,  their  weapons  and 
everything  else,  and  telling  them  to  go 
out  and  act  against  counterfeiters 
without  any  authority  to  act. 

So  what  you  are  saying  is  that  what 
we  need  to  do  is  reinstate  the  author- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  do  something  about  the  massive 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 

Some  people  I  think  estimate  it  may 
be  as  high  as  30  percent  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
right.  We  had  better  get  some  teeth 
into  the  program. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  There  are  protec- 
tions in  this  legislation.  Not  anybody 
is  going  to  be  out  on  the  street  from 
the  Inspector  General's  Office.  It  has 
to  be  those  who  were  involved  in  con- 
ducting investigations  of  criminal  vio- 
lations. This  is  not  somebody  going 
out  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  wel- 
fare mother  is  trying  to  get  more  food 
stamps  than  she  is  eligible  for.  We  are 
talking  about  specifically  to  make  an 
arrest  if  they  see  the  violation  in  their 
presence.  If  it  is  not  done  in  their  pres- 
ence, they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
make  the  arrest. 

But  the  way  it  is  now,  the  Inspector 
General  has  had  to  serve  and  work 
with  local  law  enforcement  officials 
who  actually  go  in  and  make  the 
arrest.  They  have  to  go  to  a  Federal 
iudge,  they  have  to  send  the  U.S.  mar- 
shal. They  have  to  call  the  marshal 
and  say,  "Can  you  go  down  and  give 
them  a  warrant  because  we  have  an 
undercover  case  here."  If  the  U.S. 
marshal  is  busy  doing  something  or 
tells  him  where  to  go,  there  cannot  be 
an  arrest  warrant  obtained.  We  are 
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Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement.  I  just  want  to 
pursue  one  other  point.  If  I  am  cor- 
rect, then,  when  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yori  l  seeks  to  divide  the  question, 
what  he  is  really  seeking  to  do  is  to 
pull  the  vhole  fraud,  waste  and  abuse 
component  out  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  leave  us  with  30  per- 
cent waste  in  the  program  with  no 
tools  to  get  at  it.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CQLEMAN.  Plus  raising  the  cap 
up  to  a  doint  higher  than  the  budget. 
Now,  if  w  e  want  to  go  into  this  amend- 
ment ani  talk  about  the  budget  a 
little  bit.  I  will  be  glad  to  talk  about 
the  budg(!t.  I  came  up  on  the  budget.  I 
got  Davil  Stockman  to  move  up  on 
the  budg°t  so  that  we  could  get  this 
amendme  nt  passed.  Let  us  not  open  all 
of  this  ip.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
open  up  a  Pandora's  box. 

Mr.  HIOHTOWER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  W/  LKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gei  itleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HIOHTOWER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man propose  that  every  Inspector 
General  iind  employee  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  have  the  authority 
to  make  a  rrests? 

Mr.  CDLEMAN.  Absolutely  not. 
These  an;  people  who  are  designated 
GS-1811,  who  are  the  law  enforcement 
componei  it  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Inspector  General's  Office. 
The  amendment  specifically  says 
those  who  conduct  investigations  of 
criminal  Eolations  of  the  statutes,  so 
we  are  talking  about  a  small  number 
of  people  who  have  the  responsibility 
today  to  r  lake  these  cases. 

The  CI  AIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hightower 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Walker  \ras  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HIjHTOWER.  Is  the  gentle- 
man creai  ing  a  special  class  of  law  en- 
forcemeni  officer  that  does  not  now 
exist  in  tl  e  statutes? 

Mr.  CCLEMAN.  No.  they  already 
are  requii  ed  to  do  this,  but  we  have 
not  given  them  the  authority. 

Mr.  HIC  rHTOWER.  So  they  are  not 
law  enforcement  officers,  so  this 
would  be  1 1  special  class  of  law  enforce- 
ment offi:er  who  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  arrests,  have  the  au- 
thority tc  issue  and  swear  out  a  war- 


rant, is  that  right,  but  he  would  not 
have  now? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  These  people,  in 
order  to  enforce  the  food  stamp  law, 
would  have  to  make  arrests  if  they  see 
a  violation  occur  in  their  presence. 
Right  now  we  tell  them  to  go  out  and 
tighten  up  on  fraud,  but  they  cannot 
make  an  arrest,  they  cannot  go  to  a 
Federal  judge  and  ask  for  a  warrant. 
They  have  to  get  a  U.S.  marshal  to  do 
it,  and  if  they  see  the  evidence  in  front 
of  them  they  caimot  proceed. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Suppose  he  saw 
some  other  Federal  statute  being  vio- 
lated, would  he  have  authority  to 
make  an  arrest  then? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  No,  he  would  not. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  So  he  would  be 
a  special  class  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  He  would  be  just 
for  those  criminal  statutes  which  are 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  But  he  would 
still  have  to  have  some  training  as  a 
law  enforcement  officer. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
did  not  listen  to  my  opening  state- 
ment, these  people  are  trained  now  in 
Glen  Cove,  Ga.,  where  they  have  law 
enforcement  training;  plus,  they  would 
be  under  prescribed  rules  of  the  Secre- 
tary maintaining  that  ability,  and  of 
course  they  are  going  to  be  well 
trained.  Nobody  is  going  to  allow 
people  to  go  out  not  well  trained  to  do 
this.  They  already  have  proposed  reg- 
ulations that  are  going  to  be  sent  to 
the  Congress  for  OK. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Did  the  Inspec- 
tor General  ask  for  this  authority? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Yes,  he  did,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  support- 
ed him,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
somebody  mentioned  the  FBI,  what- 
ever, if  they  want  to  get  involved,  why 
do  we  not  turn  this  over  to  the  FBI?  I 
think  the  FBI  just  as  soon  have  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  do  it. 
There  is  an  internal  memo  being  circu- 
lated somewhere  that  so  says  that.  It 
will  limit  the  authority  of  these  offi- 
cers— clearly  spelled  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  points 
out  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania controls  the  time,  and  the  gen- 
tleman may  yield  to  whomever  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Levitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
for  yielding. 

I  do  not  think  the  issue  in  this 
amendment  is  over  whether  Members 
of  this  House  want  to  see  food  stamp 
fraud  eliminated.  I  think  we  take  that 
as  given,  and  we  can  each  express  the 
passion  with  which  we  wish  to  see  that 
occur  as  we  may.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  issue. 


I  am  concerned  that  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  a  12-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  budget  which  may  reduce 
the  number  of  inspectors  general  to  do 
this  job,  but  that  is  a  different  issue. 

I  would  like,  if  I  may,  through  my 
friend  from  Pennsyvania,  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  about  the 
provision  here,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  amendment  as  it  is  written 
gives  an  Inspector  general  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  more  author- 
ity to  make  an  arrest  than  an  agent  of 
the  FBI,  a  Secret  Service  agent,  a  drug 
enforcement  agent,  an  Inunigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  agent.  For 
example,  the  right  to  make  an  arrest 
without  a  warrant  by  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer  is  invariably  restricted  to 
felonies  which  are  committed  in  his 
presence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levitas  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Under  the  language 
of  this  amendment  we  would  be  giving, 
as  I  understand  it,  an  inspector  gener- 
al of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  right  to  make  arrests  for  criminal 
violations,  which  would  include  misde- 
meanors, of  any  statutes  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  That  would 
include  beef  grading  and  things  of 
that  sort,  and  without  a  warrant.  I 
really  do  not  believe  that  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  go  that  far.  We  all  want 
to  eliminate  this  massive  fraud  and 
abuse  in  the  food  stamp  program,  but 
we  do  not  want  to  create  a  police  state 
giving  the  inspectors  general  powers 
that  even  the  FBI  does  not  have. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  compare  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  with  what  the  FBI  has,  and  it 
would  not  serve  any  purpose  to  go  into 
all  that.  This  is  more  narrowly  drawn. 
I  think  the  gentleman's  issue  about 
felonies  or  misdemeanors  may  be  cor- 
rect. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have 
asked  them  to  enforce  laws  that  may 
be  misdemeanors  as  well  as  felonies. 

I  just  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  obviously  I  am  sensitive— I  think 
we  are  all  sensitive— to  the  argxmient 
that  we  are  going  to  have  everybody 
running  around  with  a  gun,  and  so 
forth.  This  I  believe,  I  truly  believe,  is 
limited  strictly  enough.  They  are 
going  to  have  regulations  issued. 
These  people  are  going  to  have,  and  do 
have  now,  law  enforcement  training  at 
the  same  academies  many  of  these 
other  agencies  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned have  received  their  training  at. 
I  have  just  out  of  the  blue  received  a 
letter  from  a  constituent  today— I  do 
not  even  know  who  she  is— who  wrote 
to  me  and  told  me  that  her  husband 
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happens  to  be  in  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al's Office,  and  telling  me  of  the  type 
or  people  she  is  fearful  her  husband 
will  be  done  in  by  because  he  does  not 
have  authority  to  carry  a  gun.  She 
heard  about  my  amendment,  and  that 
is  why  she  wrote  me  about  it.  He  has 
to  walk  into  a  room  of  underworld 
characters,  of  drug  smugglers,  interna- 
tional in  some  cases,  because  they  are 
also  dealing  in  food  stamps,  without 
anything  to  protect  him  at  all,  nothing 
whatsoever. 

We  are  talking  about  a  very  few 
people  designated  GS-1811,  which  is  a 
significant  designation  for  criminal 
law  enforcement  in  the  OID  office. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement.  In  closing  here, 
I  just  want  to  make  a  statement.  It 
seems  to  me  the  gentleman  has  of- 
fered a  carefully  drawn,  bipartisan 
amendment  that  is  supported  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, which  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram right  now;  that  is.  waste,  fraud 
and  abuse.  If  we  strike  this  section 
from  the  gentleman's  amendment  we 
will  strike  out  our  ability  to  deal  with 
waste,  fraud  and  abuse  on  an  immedi- 
ate basis.  I  think  this  would  be  tragic. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  offering  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
vantage  point  that  some  of  the  other 
speakers  have  not  had  in  that  I  serve 
on  both  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. I  was  part  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  when  we  set  up 
the  Inspector  General's  Office  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  can  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  is  attempting  to 
do.  Certainly  we  have  been  frustrated 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  time 
and  time  again  in  dealing  with  this 
problem  of  abuse  of  food  stamps.  Cer- 
tainly, we  have  people  who  are  needy 
who  are  not  receiving  benefits  while 
we  have  those  who  certainly  should 
not  be  receiving  those  benefits  who 
are  receiving  them,  and  I  know  what 
he  is  attempting  to  get  at. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  looking  at  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  and  the 
original  intent  behind  the  Inspector 
General's  Office,  it  was  one  that  was 
designed,  as  has  been  said,  to  allow  the 
green  eyeshade,  the  accountant,  to 
identify  fraud  and  abuse  as  well  as 
waste.  I  can  recognize  and  understand 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  make  a  law  en- 
forcement office  out  of  the  Inspector 
General's  Office. 

a  1730 
But  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to 
give  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to 


the  way  the  food  stamp  program  is  set 
up. 

First  of  all,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  food  stamp  program  is  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  the  States. 
The  States  have  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  out  that  program. 
They  have  the  primary  responsibility 
for  making  certain  that  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  are  obeyed. 

So  I  think  that  we  should  involve 
the  States  in  this  particular  discus- 
sion. How  good  a  job  have  they  done? 
Have  they  been  able  to  ferret  out  this 
type  of  fraud,  and  how  much  coopera- 
tion has  the  Inspector  General's 
Office  received  from  local  and  State 
law  enforcement  agencies? 

Of  course,  the  question  also  then 
gets  to  the  point  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Inspector  General's  Office  and  his 
deputies  are  able  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Goverriment  of  the  United  States 
through  the  States  themselves,  as  op- 
posed to  in  fact  creating  Federal  law- 
enforcement  officers. 

Then  perhaps,  finally,  we  should 
consider  whether  or  not  we  can  hire 
enough  Federal  officials  to  police  the 
entire  food  stamp  program  nation- 
wide, but  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
intent  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Certainly;  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  right.  That  is 
not  our  intent,  and  we  could  not  hire 
enough  people  to  ferret  out  all  the 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  But  at  least 
we  can  do  something  for  these  people 
who  are  hired  to  perform  their  duty, 
and  that  is  to  protect  themselves  and 
to  be  able  to  make  an  arrest  when 
they  see  a  violation  of  law  in  their 
presence. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  the  In- 
spector General  has  been  very  aggres- 
sive in  making  arrests  and  bringing  in- 
dictments, yes;  but  they  do  not  have 
the  powers  obviously  or  we  would  not 
be  here  talking  about  it.  The  Inspector 
General,  with  the  cooperation  of  local 
police  officials  and  agents,  has  made 
800  arrests  this  year,  and  the  convic- 
tion rate  is  way  over  80  percent. 

But  the  point  is  that  they  can  do 
even  better,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
open  this  up  to  have  them  run  it 
alone.  We  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  it 
with  local  police  officers  and  local  law 
enforcement  officials.  But  when  they 
walk  in  there  with  a  local  policeman  or 
law  enforcement  official  and  every- 
body goes  through  the  front  door  and 
there  is  a  shotgun  waiting  on  the 
other  end,  those  people  have  their 
guns  drawn  to  defend  themselves. 
When  one  of  the  Inspector  General's 
guys  walks  in,  I  hope  he  has  a  bullet- 
proof vest  on  because  that  is  all  he  can 


have  if  he  wants  to  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  defend  himself. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate and  understand  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying. 

I  supoose  the  real  issue  in  question 
is  whether  or  not  the  Congress  and 
the  U.S.  Government  want  to  in  fact 
place  that  type  of  officer  in  that  type 
of  situation  or  whether  or  not  he 
should,  as  I  think  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  envisioned— 
and  of  course,  we  certainly  have 
plenty  of  members  here  from  the  com- 
mittee—be more  of  an  accountant  to 
identify  problem  areas. 

If  he  uncovers  fraud,  that  would  be 
an  area  where  there  would  be  some 
possible  danger,  and  if  he  does  uncov- 
er fraud,  then  he  can  exercise  his  re- 
sponsibility by  reporting  that  fraud  to 
law  enforcement  officials  and  let  them 
carry  out  their  duties. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  that 
is  fine,  but  I  must  ask  the  question, 
"When  are  you  guys  going  to  get  your 
act  together  to  do  this?"  That  is  the 
point. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  and  if 
he  wants  to  write  a  new  law  and  bring 
it  to  the  floor  next  week,  that  is  fine. 
You  can  write  a  law  and  supersede  the 
law  that  is  on  the  books.  We  can  write 
a  new  law.  but  we  have  not  had  any 
action  along  that  line  before  now.  We 
have  not  had  any  understanding  or 
feeling  of  compassion  that  I  now  see 
springing  up  on  the  floor  here. 

The  people  in  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al's office  have  been  batting  their 
heads  around  trying  to  get  something 
like  this,  and  the  problem  is  becoming 
more  and  more  acute.  We  wait  until 
we  have  a  crisis;  we  wait  until  some- 
body is  killed;  we  wait  until  we  see 
somebody  who  is  trying  to  serve  his 
country  get  killed,  just  like  an  FBI 
agent  or  somebody  in  the  military  who 
is  trying  to  serve  his  country. 

What  kind  of  things  do  they  get  to 
help  them?  What  kind  of  tools  do  we 
give  them?  Nothing. 

If  we  do  not  act  on  it  today,  we  will 
not  have  the  opportunity  and  we  will 
not  have  the  vehicle,  and  it  is  going  to 
be  locked  up  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Notwithstanding  all  these  fine  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  this  after- 
noon, it  is  just  going  to  be  locked  up, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do 
anything. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Eng- 
lish) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  English 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Colebian),  is  that 
perhaps  the  failure  is  the  failure  of 
Congress.   Perhaps  Congress  did  not 
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identify  carefully  enough  exactly  what 
the  responsibilities  were  and  what  the 
dutie^  of  the  Inspector  General  were, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  is  supply- 
ing a  valuable  service  in  bringing  that 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

However.  I  think  that  is  something 
that  leserves  very  careful  consider- 
ation IS  to  which  avenue  we  choose  to 
proce<d  down.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man: i  certainly  do  not  want  to  see  the 
Inspe<tor  General  and  his  deputies 
placed  in  that  kind  of  a  life-jeopardiz- 
ing sitluation,  because  they  deserve  to 
be  pnitected,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
want  .0  see  them  do  a  vigorous  Job, 
just  aj  the  gentleman  does. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Eng- 
usH)  vould  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor,  I 
will  b<  able  to  support  him  in  such  an 
effort  if  we  get  to  that  point  in  time. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  o  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  [Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
we  are  dealing  with  so  much  confusion 
this  aUtemoon. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
CoL£MANi  has  stated  on  more  than  one 
occasion  that  he  is  waiting  for  this  to 
be  straightened  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment ( Operations  Committee  or  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  or  somebody  else. 
Let  us  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
reasor  we  are  here  is  because  there 
was  ii  eluded  in  the  food  stamp  law 
several  years  back  a  criminal  provi- 
sion, and  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ad- 
minister this  criminal  law.  That  came 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  oar  problems  started  there.  We 
are  trj  ing  to  build  on  that  and  enlarge 
the  problem  today.  I  hope  we  do  not 
do  tha  t. 

I  th  nk  it  is  entirely  useless  to  say 
that  sjme  other  committee  ought  to 
straighten  out  the  mess  that  the  Agri- 
culturi;  Committee  started  in  the  first 
place.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  not 
deeper  i  the  mistake. 

I  rea  lize  that  there  is  a  need  for  law 
enforcement  activity  in  this  field.  Let 
us  place  it  where  it  belongs.  But  there 
are  thase  of  us  who  are  not  going  to 
stand  idly  by  while  these  steps  are 
taken  in  succession  to  dissemble  the 
fourth  amendment,  one  of  the  very 
important  parts  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  to  disperse  through  these  various 
departinents  and  agencies  the  law  en- 
forcement powers  and  create  a  number 
of  law  enforcement  agencies.  That  is 
wrong, 

The  Inspector  General  Act  did  not 
create  this  problem.  It  did  perpetuate 
it  by  Eillowing  the  Office  of  Inspec- 
tions n  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture t<i  continue  in  existence  with  the 
f uncti*  n  of  enforcing  criminal  laws. 
But  t  le  first  mistake  was  putting 
criminU  law  enforcement  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Let  us  cor- 
rect til  at  problem. 


I  am  sorry  that  the  gentlemen  who 
made  these  assertions  are  not  listening 
at  the  present  time,  but  perhaps  they 
will  work  out  something  to  withdraw 
this  amendment  or  something  of  the 
sort.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  just  a  matter 
of  what  committee  jurisdiction  is  in- 
volved. This  is  a  matter  of  much 
deeper  moment  thjm  that. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlemaui  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  commend  him  for  his  statement. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  profound  consti- 
tutional issue  that  we  are  discussing  at 
this  time.  In  1977  a  bill  emerged  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  which  sought 
to  give  the  personnel  of  the  National 
Park  Service  the  right  to  search  and 
seize  without  warrant  people  who  are 
driving  through  the  national  parks  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  National  Park 
Service  people,  a  crime  was  probably 
being  committed.  This  House,  with  the 
backing  of  conservationists  and  civil 
liberties  people— people  who  adhere  to 
the  Constitution— defeated  that  effort. 

Every  once  in  awhile  one  of  the  com- 
mittees that  does  not  have  full  juris- 
diction, such  as  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, gets  a  bright  idea.  The  motivation 
is  perfectly  sound,  but  they  sometimes 
tend  to  forget  that  we  are  a  constitu- 
tional government. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
kept  on  saying  that  all  this  amend- 
ment which  he  has  offered  does  is  to 
allow  someone  to  make  an  arrest  when 
he  sees  a  crime  being  committed  in  his 
presence.  That  happens  not  to  be  so.  I 
read  section  1.  which  would  authorize 
these  people  to  make  an  arrest  with- 
out a  warrant  for  any  such  criminal 
violation  if  such  violation  is  coRunitted 
or  if  such  employee  had  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  such  violation  is 
being  committed  in  his  presence.  Now. 
that  is  what  I  have  read. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  reclaim 
my  time,  on  that  point  I  did  talk  today 
at  length  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  and  that  is  intended  to  be  a 
narrower  scope  of  function  because  of 
the  documentary  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem with  which  they  are  dealing.  It  is 
meajit  to  provide  by  that  that  the 
agent  might  not  be  sure  that  the 
felony  was  being  committed  in  his 
presence  until  he  could  get  hold  of  the 
documentary  evidence. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  know 
what  the  gentleman  intends.  I  am 
saying  this  is  what  he  is  likely  to  ac- 
complish outside  of  what  he  intends. 

The  final  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
spent  this  year  trying  to  gather  unto 
itself  the  various  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities that  are  going  on  under  Feder- 
al auspices.  Indeed,  there  has  been  a 


public  statement  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  he  wants  the  drug  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  come  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  FBI. 

For  this  body  now  to  start  spreading 
out  that  jurisdiction  flies  in  the  face 
of  what  the  administration  is  asking 
for. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Coleman,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kindness  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Weiss)— and  he  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  I  hope  that  he  would  listen 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  will  listen. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  would  point  out 
that  in  the  gentleman's  own  city,  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  scene  where  we 
have  seen  so  much  fraud  and  abuse  in 
the  food  stamp  program,  the  Inspector 
General's  office  there  has  the  author- 
ity that  I  am  trying  to  give  the  USDA 
officials.  The  gentleman  has  that  in 
his  own  city.  They  have  got  those 
powers  in  his  city  to  clean  up  the  act 
of  New  York  City,  and  I  say  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  this  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

D  1740 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  note  one  thing,  we  do  have  a  di- 
vision under  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment between  the  powers  of  States 
and  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  care  who  recommends 
this  amendment,  I  do  not  care  if  the 
administration  likes  it,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  likes  it,  or  who 
likes  it.  We  are  not  going  to  disassem- 
ble the  fourth  amendment  without 
something  being  said  about  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Did  I  understand 
my  colleague  correctly,  the  inspector 
general  of  the  city  of  New  York  has 
this  authority  to  do  this?  That  is  in- 
credible. And  you  are  objecting  to  it 
for  this  program  that  is  ladened  with 
fraud  and  abuse? 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  an  amendment  composed  of  four 
sections  of  which  three  sections  are 
unobjectionable,  and  then  there  is  a 
question  about  the  fourth  one.  Is  it 
possible  to  vote  on  the  unobjectiona- 
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ble  sections  without  curtailing  or  lim- 
iting further  debate  on  the  fourth  sec- 
tion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  that  if  before  the 
Chair  first  puts  the  question  on  the 
Coleman  amendment  there  is  a  request 
for  a  division  of  the  question,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amendment  will  be  voted 
on  first  and  the  portion  on  which  the 
division  is  demanded  will  be  voted  on 
last,  and  following  the  adoption  or  re- 
jection of  the  portion  first  voted  on, 
which  the  gentleman  refers  to  as  the 
objectionable  portion,  the  portion  on 
which  a  division  is  demanded  will 
remain  open  to  further  debate  and 
amendment. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

I  rise  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  there  is 
a  possibility  of  some  agreement  on 
this  amendment  if  we  lay  over  over- 
night and  we  have  overstayed  our  wel- 
come in  this  Chamber  for  this  after- 
noon. I  would  hope,  if  it  is  possible, 
knowing  that  at  this  point  three  sec- 
tions have  no  objection,  that  we  might 
reach  an  agreement  at  this  time  that 
we  would  rise  and  come  back  in  the 
morning  with  this  matter  pending. 
Having  had  the  discussion  that  we 
have  had  here  this  afternoon  from 
both  chairman  and  the  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  who  have 
made  a  very  forceful  presentation  and 
have  presented  their  viewpoints,  per- 
haps we  might  agree  upon  1  hour  to- 
morrow on  the  fourth  section  as  suffi- 
cient time  to  conclude  the  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  any  amendment 
thereto,  and  then  continue  with  the 
balance  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  the  gentle- 
man knows  it  has  been  my  intention  to 
object  to  time  limits  on  the  bill,  princi- 
pally because  my  feeling  was  that  if 
we  have  time  to  leave  the  committee's 
business  and  go  and  make  partisan  re- 
marks on  the  House  floor  that  we 
have  time  to  fully  debate  all  of  the 
issues  that  are  before  us.  So  that  was 
to  be  my  intention. 

The  gentleman  has  explained  now  to 
me  what  he  is  trying  to  do  in  the  hour 
is  accommodate  all  of  the  Members, 
and  so  in  this  particular  instance  I 
would  be  restrained  and  would  be  very 
glad  to  allow  him  to  get  his  1  hour  of 
debate.  However.  I  would  inform  the 
gentleman  that  other  time  limits  are 
certainly  subject  to  objection  from 
this  side,  because  I  think  the  House 
probably  should  work  its  full  will  on 
the  bill. 


Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  understands  the  concern 
of  the  gentleman  and  appreciates  his 
cooperation  in  this  effort  at  this  time. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  would  tell  the 
gentleman  that  it  was  not  a  request  at 
this  time.  But  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  a  future  objection.  I  would 
say  to  my  colleague  that  I  sigree  100 
percent  with  what  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said.  Our  friend 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, is  truly  one  of  the  fine  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  would  have  to  say  I 
think  what  happened  at  4:30  was 
something  that  we  should  be  very 
careful  about  in  the  future. 

If  we  want  a  spirit  of  trying  to  solve 
our  problems,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  of  limiting 
debate,  it  is  a  two-way  street.  I  want  to 
simply  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  my 
friendship  and  admiration  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  would  be  con- 
strained to  object  also.  I  will  not,  but  I 
think  the  point  ought  to  be  made. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GAR2^.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  cooperation  and  certainly 
his  concern  is  duly  noted. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  have  some 
problems  with  the  out-year  funding  on 
this,  and  so  if  we  agree  to  some  kind  of 
limitation  here— the  dollar  amounts 
have  not  really  been  talked  about  too 
much.  It  gets  a  little  expensive,  as  the 
gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman 
would  not  be  precluded  from  address- 
ing that  issue  at  a  later  point  in  the 
debate. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  if  the 
amendment  knocks  out  my  ability  to 
change  it. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  The  debate  on 
section  1343  of  the  Coleman  amend- 
ment, which  apparently  is  limited  to  1 
hour  tomorrow  morning,  will  then 
close  that  section  but  certainly  leave 
the  other  three  sections  open  for  fur- 
ther debate. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  If  I  still  have  the 
time.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  am  somewhat  con- 
fused now.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  inten- 


tion to  move  that  we  limit  time  on  one 
aspect  of  this  amendment,  one  section 
of  this  amendment  tomorrow?  Is  that 
the  gentleman's  intention? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GAR21A   Nu;  that  on  that 
amendment     and     any     amendments 
thereto,  since  only  one  section  would 
require  more  time  to  discuss. 
parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield.  I  would  like  to  maike  a 
parlimentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  seems  to  be  a  fiction  perpetrated 
here  that  there  is  only  one  part  of  this 
amendment  which  is  controversial. 
1340.  My  question  is  at  what  point  and 
in  what  order  do  we  vote  if  we  were  to 
separate,  as  has  been  the  indication, 
separate  one  out?  I  would  like  to 
know,  and  I  think  others  would  like  to 
point  out  that  there  are  some  extreme 
difficulties  with  some  of  the  other  sec- 
tions of  this  amendment.  If  we  are 
going  to  start  couching  in  a  one  or  the 
other  situation,  then  we  are  going  to 
have  a  division  on  every  one  of  these 
things  if  we  have  a  division  on  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
advise  the  gentleman  that  if  a  division 
is  requested  with  respect  to  section 
1343.  the  enforcement  provisions,  that 
a  vote  would  first  be  taken  on  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Coleman  amendment,  the 
section  upon  which  a  division  was  de- 
manded would  be  open  for  debate  and 
amendment.  But  the  part,  of  course, 
that  had  been  voted  upon,  the  balance 
of  the  Coleman  amendment  would  be 
foreclosed  from  further  debate  and 
amendment. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  If  I  might  inquire 
of  the  Chair,  what  if  an  objection  was 
made  or  a  division  were  to  he  request- 
ed or  a  division  were  to  be  made  on 
1306,  would  that  be  voted  on  first? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  With  respect  to  a 
demand  for  a  division,  assuming  the 
question  is  divisible,  there  would  be  a 
vote  on  the  part  not  subject  to  the 
demand  for  a  division  first. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  But  if  there  was  a 
demand  for  a  division  on  1306,  would 
that  precede  the  vote  on  1343? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  a  division  were 
demanded  on  both,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairmaui, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unsuiimous  consent  Mr.  de  la 
Garza  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding.  That  was  my  con- 
cern that  the  division  vote  would  first 
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oft  LA  GARZA.  But  let  me  inform 

ger^tleman  that  the  whole  amend- 

be  before  us  as  we  return, 

gentleman  would  not  be  pre- 

Tom  trying  to  offer  an  amend- 

getting  another  separate  vote 

to.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is 

feel  one  hour  should  accommo- 

remaining   contribution   to- 

and  that  is  as  simple  as  that. 
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No  oiie  would  be  precluded,  to  the 
extent  that  one  hour  would  handle 
the  balance  of  the  debate  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  IeVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gerilleman  yield? 

Mr.  D  z  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  L  EIVITAS.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  for  yield- 
ing, am  1 1  want  to  compliment  him  for 
his  pat  ence  in  the  way  he  is  handling 
this  vei  y  difficult  and  important  piece 
of  legis  ation. 

My  ci  )ncem  is  that  if  there  is  a  limi- 
tation )f  1  hour  on  section  1343,  it  is 
altoget  ler  possible  that  overnight 
there  r  lay  be  some  proposals  made  for 
comprcmise.  There  may  even  be  some 
additio  lal  amendments  offered  to  that 
section  I  wonder,  until  we  have  an  op- 
portun  ty  to  find  out  what  the  situa- 
tion is  tomorrow,  is  it  appropriate  to 
ask  foi  the  limitation  of  debate  to- 
night rather  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ses  iion  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  EE  LA  GARZA.  Well.  I  would  tell 
the  gei  itleman  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  try  ng  to  do  that  is  that  I  think  we 
can  ascertain  the  concern  of  some  of 
the  Me  mbers.  Having  sat  through  this 
bill  nov  on  its  sixth  sitting.  I  assure 
you  thit  it  has  never  been  my  inten- 
tion to  limit  debate.  But  I  have  found 
out,  in  the  last  few  days,  that  one  dis- 
course would  invite  another  one,  and 
then  WB  get  to  repetition.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  Members— I  know  that 
each  N  ember  makes  a  valuable  contri- 
bution -there  is  a  point  in  time  when 
we  have  to  finish  this  legislation. 
Judging  from  the  contributions  al- 
ready made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
commi  tee  and  by  the  ranking  minori- 
ty meriber  of  the  committee,  who  os- 
tensibli'  should  speak  for  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  I  cannot 
see  wl  ere  any  contribution  of  more 
value  than  the  two  distinguished  lead- 
ers con  Id  be  made. 

So  hoping  that  overnight  we  might 
arrive  it  some  form  of  compromise,  we 


would  allow  an  hour  tomorrow  to  con- 
clude. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  one  thing 
that  needs  to  be  made  clear  from  this 
side  is,  if  one  section  of  this  amend- 
ment, of  the  Coleman  amendment,  is 
controversial,  all  sections  of  the 
amendment  become  controversial. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  point  is,  then, 
that  the  parliamentary  situation  then 
becomes  extremely  important  because 
we  would  not  want  to  be  put  in  a  posi- 
tion on  this  side  to  have  the  waste, 
fraud  and  abuse  section  eliminated 
and  not  have  an  opportunity  to  act  on 
cutting  back  on  the  cap.  then,  because 
every  section  of  this  amendment  ties 
in  with  another  section,  and  so  there 
is  no  way  we  can  describe  one  section 
as  the  controversial  section  and  an- 
other section  as  benign.  All  sections  of 
this  amendment  become  controversial 
as  soon  as  you  begin  to  tamper  with 
any  one.  That  is  the  key  question  from 
this  side.  How  can  we  assure  that  we 
are  going  to  be  protected  that  all  sec- 
tions of  the  amendment  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  amended  and  also  be 
acted  upon  in  a  manner  timely  that 
will  assure  all  Members  have  a  chance 
to  act  on  those  things  that  they  regard 
as  controversial? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  can  give  no  assurance  in 
that  respect,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows.  All  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  trying  to  do  is  trying  to  arrive 
at  an  agreement.  Apparently,  we  will 
arrive  at  no  agreement. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  McHuGH.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3603)  to  provide 
price  and  income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
continue  food  assistance  to  low-income 
households,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


record  to  show  that,  had  I  been  here,  I 
would  have  voted  against  the  Weaver 
amendment. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  yesterday  and 
unable  to  cast  my  vote  against  the 
Weaver  amendment.  I  would  like  the 
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CONGRESS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  AL- 
LOWED TO  GRANT  ITSELF  IN- 
CREASED PAY  AND  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  LEE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
should  not  be  allowed  to  grant  itself 
increased  pay  and  benefits.  That,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  statement  of  common- 
sense. 

I  am  today  seeking  your  support  for 
that  statement,  and  for  a  bold  ap- 
proach to  maintaining  the  perceived 
integrity  of  both  this  House  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate. 

This  is  not  a  new  concept.  I  am,  how- 
ever, frankly  chagrined  to  admit  that 
an  idea  with  so  much  value  was  draft- 
ed by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
in  1789  and  has  yet  to  become  law. 

In  1789,  this  Nation's  Founding  Fa- 
thers offered  12  amendments  to  the 
new  Constitution.  Ten  of  those  were 
ratified  and  became  known  as  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Please  let  me  read  to  you 
the  original,  unsuccessful  article  II  of 
the  bill: 

No  law  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives shall  take  effect  until  an  election  of 
Representatives  shall  have  intervened. 

To  put  that  statement  in  simple 
terms:  No  Congress  may  approve  pay 
or  benefit  increases  for  itself.  Any 
change  in  compensation  made  by  this 
Congress,  for  instance,  would  not  take 
effect  imtil  the  opening  day  of  the 
next  Congress. 

As  recently  as  1977,  the  concept  of 
congressional  pay  deferral  was  serious- 
ly considered  in  this  House  and  appar- 
ently had  plently  of  support.  Undue 
complexity  and  a  handful  of  additions 
to  the  bill  containing  that  concept  ap- 
parently led  to  its  progression  only  to 
the  conunittee  level.  It  is  valuable  to 
note,  however,  that  at  that  time  the 
legislation's  pay  deferral  aspect  for 
Members  of  Congress  received  over- 
whelming support. 

I  propose  to  offer  this  concept  anew, 
in  two  forms:  The  first,  a  return  to  the 
Founding  Fathers'  constitutional 
amendment  to  set  the  course  for  Con- 
gresses to  come;  the  second,  a  bill  to 
determine  the  course  of  this  Congress. 
With  proper  attention,  the  change  can 
be  affected  right  here  in  this  Congress 
where  benefits  in  increased  integrity 
will  accrue.  Yet  even  with  that  done— 
in  an  issue  so  personal  and  so  contro- 
versial—I feel  that  duplication  in  con- 
stitutional amendment,  which  cannot 
be  changed  by  congressional  caveat,  is 
also  in  order. 
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Let  me  briefly  explain  that  this  rev- 
olutionary tactic  to  alleviate  apparent 
conflict  of  interest  in  Congress  is  not 
new  in  the  member  States.  Today, 
only  10  States  allowed  unrestricted 
compensation  of  their  own  legislators. 
A  vast  majority  require  the  kind  of 
waiting  period  I  am  proposing  now  and 
many  require  an  tu^tual  referendum  to 
change  constitutions. 

What  apparently  prevented  congres- 
sional pay  deferral  approval  in  past 
years  was  disagreement  over  how 
widespread  the  enacting  legislation 
should  be.  Some  Members  felt  that  by 
incorporating  only  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  bill  singled  out  legislators  in 
discriminatory  fashion.  Their  concerns 
were  shortsighted. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  are 
uniquely  capable  of  making  laws  in 
this  Nation,  and  as  such  we  are  unique 
in  application  of  those  laws.  Today  we 
can  find  dozens  of  places  where  Con- 
gress has  ordered  an  entire  nation  to 
abide  by  laws  from  which  it  has  ex- 
empted itself.  I  find  it  shallow  indeed 
that  cries  of  discrimination  surface 
only  when  such  an  exemption  from 
the  practices  of  others  is  not  to  our  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  hour  of  the 
last  day  of  the  Federal  fiscal  year 
1981,  this  Congress  literally  sat  its  way 
to  a  better  compensation  package. 
Only  32  Members  of  this  House  stood 
to  request  a  recorded  vote  on  the  in- 
creased compensation  package.  By 
their  very  inaction,  the  remaining  403 
Members  gave  themselves  a  raise.  I 
say  that  this  tactic  is  a  hideous  abuse 
of  the  congressional  process. 

Raises  may  be  needed  for  Members 
of  Congress.  The  job  itself  is  expen- 
sive, difficult,  and  draining  on  all  of 
us.  But  I  would  wager  that  today,  vir- 
tually every  working  man  and  woman 
in  America  feels  the  same  way  about 
his  or  her  job  in  light  of  the  compen- 
sation they  receive.  We.  however,  are 
unique  in  being  able  to  immediately 
grant  ourselves  gratification.  I  do  not 
need  to  remind  you  of  how  we  do 
that— with  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Throughout  the  business  and  indus- 
trial world,  there  is  a  common  proce- 
dure for  getting  a  raise.  Since  many  of 
us  have  been  away  from  the  real  world 
for  a  while,  let  me  remind  you  of  how 
it  is  done. 

First,  the  employee  does  what  he  or 
she  feels  is  a  good  job.  They  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  assigned  to  them 
in  the  best  way  they  know  to  do.  Then 
they  feel  that  they  deserve  a  raise. 

They  go  to  the  employer,  the  boss, 
the  board  of  directors,  or  whomever  is 
responsible  for  balancing  the  books 
and  they  present  their  justifications 
for  a  raise. 

Based  on  the  boss'  image  of  that 
presentation  and  the  work  that  has 
been  done,  the  issue  of  raise  is  decided. 

Our  board  of  directors,  the  Ameri- 
can electorate,  is  given  no  opportunity 


to  decide  our  compensation.  Their 
only  choice  is  to  decide,  first,  if  Con- 
gress is  performing  to  the  standards 
which  voters  desire;  and  second, 
whether  these  employees  should  be 
left  on  the  job  or  new  ones  brought  in. 

I  am  currently  serving  in  only  my 
second  term  in  Congress.  Yet  I  have 
now  twice  watched  as  this  House  used 
legislative  sleight  of  hand  to  reward 
itself  without  ever  having  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  Two  terms,  two  tricks. 
I  consider  it  only  a  stroke  of  the  good 
fortune  of  each  silent  Member  that  his 
or  her  constituents  continue  to  allow 
this  to  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  do  not  think  any 
of  us  should  have  to  hide  our  heads  or 
back  up  to  the  pay  window. 

By  the  same  token  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  take  advantage  of  our 
unique  ability  to  compensate  ourselves 
any  time  we  feel  the  urge.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I  know  of  none  of 
my  colleagues  who  sought  this  office 
purely  to  gain  personal  wealth.  Yet 
our  actions  on  pay  and  benefits  pack- 
ages would  leave  that  perception  with 
many  voters. 

I  am  today  urging  you  to  join  with 
me  in  speeding  these  two  integrity-en- 
hancing measures  through  our  con- 
gressional processes. 

I  am  extemely  pleased  today  to  have 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Grisham)  join  with  me  in 
introduction  of  this  legislation  and  the 
recycling  of  a  commonsense  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  In  the  days 
to  come,  we  will  seek  the  personal  sup- 
port of  each  Member  whose  district 
lies  between  ours— mine  In  New  York 
and  Mr.  Grisham's  district  In  Califor- 
nia. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  do  much 
for  the  image  of  Congress  itself,  to 
begin  counteracting  the  popular  per- 
ception of  those  who  serve  in  this 
body  as— in  the  words  of  Mark 
Twain— the  only  "distinctly  native 
American  criminal  class." 

We  have  the  unusual  opportunity  to 
directly  Inject  today,  in  modem  con- 
text, the  wisdom  of  those  who  drafted 
our  Constitution. 

This  is  an  ultimately  reasonable  re- 
quest. It  will  allow  us  to  avoid  the  Indi- 
vidual agony  of  future  decisions,  and  it 
can  return  clear  conscience  to  those 
Members  who  have  long  and  bitterly 
felt  the  need  for  both  increased  com- 
pensation and  integrity  of  process. 

After  192  years  of  ignoring  common- 
sense,  let  us  not  squander  this  chance. 

Thank  you. 


CONGRESSIONAL  COMPENSA- 
TION INCREASE  DEFERRAL 

(Mr.  GRISHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 


colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lee)  In 
offering  two  pieces  of  legislation  to 
defer  any  increase  in  the  compensa- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress  until  the 
people  decide  if  Members  deserve  a 
raise.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  to  be  conunended  for  his  efforts  in 
this  area,  and  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea  that  congres- 
sional pay  increases  should  not  take 
effect  until  the  next  Congress  con- 
venes is  as  old  as  our  Constitution 
itself.  One  hundred  and  ninety-two 
years  ago,  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion proposed  an  amendment  designed 
to  prevent  any  Congress  from  increas- 
ing its  own  pay.  The  contltutlonal 
amendment  that  Mr.  Lee  and  I  are  of- 
fering today  is  identical  to  that  origi- 
nal second  amendment. 

Additionally,  several  other  legisla- 
tive institutions  have  acted  on  this 
issue.  Today,  24  States  have  laws  on 
their  books  that  defer  pay  raises  for 
State  legislators.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  my  own  State  of  California  is  one 
of  them.  Further,  16  States  restrict 
legislative  compensation  In  some  other 
fashion;  only  10  have  no  restrictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  purpose  my  friend  from  New  York 
and  I  share  in  offering  these  meas- 
ures. There  Is  really  only  one  and  it  is 
very  simple— to  let  the  people  decide 
who  among  us  deserves  a  pay  raise.  By 
requiring  that  an  election  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  follow  the 
enactment  of  any  adjustment  and  de- 
ferring that  adjustment  until  the  next 
Congress  convenes,  the  people  will 
have  that  opportunity— in  the  voting 
booth. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: In  offering  these  measures.  It  Is  not 
our  intention  to  question  the  merit  of 
any  increase  that  has  been  provided  to 
Members  in  the  past.  Further,  the 
wisdom  of  providing  Members  with  In- 
creases In  the  future  Is  not  the  issue 
here.  Finally,  these  measures  do  not 
seek  to  address  the  methods  by  which 
Congress  deals  with  specific  pay  in- 
crease proposals. 

Denying  any  Congress  the  ability  to 
increase  its  own  pay  is  the  one  and 
only  goal  of  these  measures.  Only  the 
self-employed,  who  answer  to  them- 
selves for  their  performance  on  the 
job.  should  have  that  right.  We  are 
not  self-employed.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  are  our  bosses.  They  pay  our 
salaries  and  It  Is  their  tax  dollars  that 
provide  the  money  for  the  increases  in 
compensation  that  we  allow.  It  simply 
follows  that  they  should  have  the 
right  to  determine  if  Members  deserve 
a  raise  before  it  is  reflected  In  our  pay- 
checks. 
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POPULATION  AND 
]  JIRTH  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania).  Under  a  pre- 
vious ordAr  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man front  Connecticut  (Mr.  Gejden- 
soN)  is  recogriized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GIUDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  hi  ve  introduced  a  bill,  with  72 
of  my  colleagues,  asking  for  continued 
effort  in  vrorld  population  control  and 
birth  con  ;rol  throughout  the  world. 
This  is  especially  appropriate,  with 
President  Reagan  today  in  Cancun,  at 
the  North  South  Conference,  taking  a 
look  at  the  disparities  in  the  world  as 
far  as  weilth  and  the  industrial  na- 
tions, com  pared  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations. 

The  dargers  of  continued  growth  in 
world  population  t)ecome  very  evident 
as  we  tak<  a  look  at  some  of  the  star- 
tling sta;istics.  World  population, 
which  is  i!xpected  to  stabilize  in  the 
year  2110  at  10.5  billion,  will  have  90 
percent  o  the  world's  population  in 
the  devel  )ping  countries.  Today  we 
have  some  450  million  people,  about  10 
percent  cf  the  world's  population, 
living  in  nc  alnutrition. 

Currently  some  of  the  countries  that 
have  the  greatest  political  turmoil  also 
greatest  growth  in  popula- 
that  is  no  accident;  for  as 
population  increases  at  a  greater  and 
greater  p^centage,  it  takes  a  greater 
amount  of  the  country's  natural  re- 
maintain  the  level  of  eco- 
nomic grojivth  and  the  level  to  which 
the  individuals  have  a  standard  of 
living.  If  lire  just  take  a  look  at  what 
will  occur  in  countries  like  Bangla- 
desh, with  a  2  million  increase  yearly, 
it  increases  the  need  for  400.000  tons 
of  grain,  700,000  more  jobs,  300,000 
more  dweping  units,  and  11,000  more 
schools. 

As  we  take  a  look  at  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Lai  in  America,  in  Africa,  and 
other  parls  of  the  world,  we  can  see 
time  and  time  again  that  these  eco- 
nomic pressures  created  by  overpopu- 
lation put  tremendous  political  pres- 
sure and  preate  tremendous  political 
upheaval. 

To  thosi  of  us  in  the  industrialized 
West  who  are  looking  for  stabilization 
and  a  com  inued  growth  in  democracy 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant til  at  we  assist  these  countries 
in  stabilizi  ig  their  population. 
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So  as  the  pressures  for  food  and 
other  foodstuffs  increase  the  trade  in 
these  minerals  could  even  hamper  us 
in  this  country. 

I  commend  my  72  colleagues  who 
joined  with  me  in  this  action  and 
would  hope  that  it  would  pass  the 
House  with  all  deliberate  speed. 


cour  tries. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
I  am  today  introducing  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Improvements  Act  of 
1981.  This  bill  contains  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  for  amending  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Tom 
Kindness,  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Information  and  Individual  Rights, 
joins  with  me  in  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  bill  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information  and  Individ- 
ual Rights  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  do  not  sup- 
port most  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
and  I  strongly  disagree  with  the  prem- 
ises on  which  the  bill  is  based. 

I  particularly  disagree  with  some  of 
the  statements  made  by  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Jonathan  Rose  when 
the  FOIA  package  was  unveiled  last 
week.  Rose  called  the  FOIA  a  "highly 
overrated  instrumient"  and  said  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  any  important 
evidence  of  Government  wrongdoing 
has  been  made  public  as  a  result  of 
FOIA. 

The  record  compiled  by  my  subcom- 
mittee at  oversight  hearings  last  July 
demonstrates  that  the  FOIA  is  an  im- 
portant tool  for  exposing  wrongdoing 
both  within  and  without  the  Federal 
Government.  Just  to  pick  one  well- 
known  example,  the  FBI's  counterin- 
telligence program— known  as  COIN- 
TELPRO— first  came  to  light  as  a 
result  of  a  FOIA  request.  The  hearing 
record  contains  other  instances  too 
numerous  to  include  here.  Many  of 
these  disclosures  have  led  to  signifi- 
cant savings  in  Government  programs. 

If  anything,  the  FOIA  has  been 
highly  underrated.  The  subcommittee 
has  received  evidence  suggesting  that 
for  every  FOIA  request  formally  filed, 
as  many  as  twenty  other  requests  are 
not  formally  recorded.  Bureacrats  who 
know  that  documents  will  ultimately 
have  to  be  disclosed  will  frequently 
give  up  the  documents  without  forcing 
the  requester  to  make  a  formal  re- 
quest. 

During  the  subcommittee's  oversight 
hearings,  I  indicated  that  those  seek- 
ing amendments  to  the  law  bear  the 


burden  of  providing  adequate  justifica- 
tion for  their  proposals.  Based  on  the 
scope  of  the  changes  being  sought  by 
the  administration  in  this  bill,  this  will 
be  a  very  heavy  burden  to  meet.  While 
it  will  take  time  to  absorb  fully  the  de- 
tails of  these  recommendations,  it  is 
apparent  that  sweeping  new  restric- 
tions on  the  availability  of  informa- 
tion are  included  in  the  package. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  that  the  ad- 
ministration decided  not  to  ask  for  a 
general  moratorium  on  records  main- 
tained by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. Such  a  proposal  would  have 
been  urmecessarily  divisive  and  would 
have  made  consideration  of  FOIA 
amendments  more  difficult.  I  also  note 
the  absence  of  any  provision  dealing 
with  access  to  intelligence  informa- 
tion. I  agree  with  the  administration 
that  this  issue  is  best  left  for  a  sepa- 
rate bill. 

I  hope  that  all  of  those  with  an  in- 
terest in  the  PYeedom  of  Information 
Act  will  carefully  study  the  adminis- 
tration's bill.  I  understand  that  Sena- 
tor Hatch  has  recently  introduced  his 
own  bill,  and  I  anticipate  that  other 
proposals  may  be  introduced  in  the 
future.  The  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Information  and  Individual 
Rights  will  hold  additional  hearings 
on  the  freedom  of  information  later 
this  Congress.* 


RESPONSE  TO  EVANS  AND 
NOVAK  ON  EL  SALVADOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Crockett) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  19,  the  Washington  Post  and 
other  newspapers  across  the  country 
carried  a  column  by  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak,  entitled  "Bridge 
Over  the  River  Lempa,"  which  alleges 
that  500-600  Cuban  troops  have  been 
shipped  into  Nicaragua  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "occupying"  eastern  El  Salva- 
dor. I  believe  that  this  column,  and  its 
call  for  further  U.S.  involvement  in  El 
Salvador  in  response  to  these  alleged 
occurrences,  are  based  on  faulty  infor- 
mation and  unwarranted  assumptions. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  text  which  I  have  sent  to 
the  Washington  Post  in  response  to 
this  column.  I  have  also  included,  for 
the  record,  the  text  of  the  original 
column  and  the  response  printed  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  from 
the  Nicaraguan  ambassador.  His  Ex- 
cellency Arturo  J.  Cruz: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 

October  21,  1981. 
Editor, 
Washington  Post,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  write  in  response  to  the  Octo- 
ber 19  column  of  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak,  entitled  "Bridge  Over  the 
River  Lempa,"  which  puts  forth  the  asser- 
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tion  tnat  Cuban  troops  were  "surreptitious- 
ly" shipped  to  Nicaragua  in  September 
"aimed  at  setting  up  a  revolutionary  Marx- 
ist government  in  eastern  EH  Salvador." 

Relying  upon  its  own  "unimpeachable 
Latin  American  sources"  as  authority  for  its 
assertion  that  four  Cuban  transport  planes 
left  "Havana's  Jose  Marti  airport  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  17.  18  and  19"  carrying  "between 
500  and  600  troops  of  C^iba's  quick  strike' 
special  forces.  .  .  surreptitiously  to  Nicara- 
gua," the  columnists  then  extrapolate  from 
these  "facts"  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Lempa  River  Bridge  in  El  Salvador,  "exactly 
26  days  later,"  was  accomplished  by  these 
Cuban  troops. 

Most  dangerously  of  all,  the  column  con- 
cludes that.  "If  a  subterranean  Cuban  inva- 
sion of  El  Salvador  is  in  the  offing— or  per- 
haps started  with  destruction  of  the 
bridge— U.S.  counter-measures  far  beyond 
dispatch  of  a  mere  50  Army  advisers  con- 
fined to  San  Salvador  are  essential." 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  speculative  re- 
IKirting.  based  on  suspect  information,  that 
produced  our  Vietnam  debacle.  Have  we 
learned  nothing  from  that  experience? 

If  the  reporters  had  but  checked  the  dates 
given  by  their  "unimpeachable  sources"  for 
the  claimed  massive  movement  from  Hava- 
na's airport  of  500-600  troops  dressed  as 
"everyday  tourists,"  they  would  have 
learned  that  these  were  the  very  same  dates 
when  delegates  from  about  ninety  coun- 
tries—including the  United  States— were 
passing  through  that  airport  for  assembly 
in  Havana  for  the  68th  Inter-parliamentary 
Union  Conference.  These  delegates— repre- 
sentatives of  their  governments'  federal  leg- 
islatures and  other  seasoned  observers- 
would  be  rather  embarrassing  witnesses  to 
such  a  large  troop  movement,  had  it  taken 
place. 

I  attended  that  conference  in  Havana,  as 
an  official  delegate  of  the  United  States.  I 
arrived  at  Jose  Marti  airport,  as  did  most  of 
the  delegates,  on  Intermittent  and  unsched- 
uled flights  from  around  the  world. 

The  Jose  Marti  airport  was  practically  de- 
serted except  for  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  delegates  to  the  Conference.  There  were 
no  large  groups  of  persons,  dressed  as  tour- 
ists or  in  any  other  manner. 

Indeed,  at  the  same  time  these  troops 
were  supposedly  preparing  to  be  shipped 
out,  President  Castro  was  opening  the  IPU 
Conference  with  a  vitriolic  attack  upon  the 
United  States  for  its  own  "fascist "  foreign 
policy  of  intervention  in  the  area. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  your  report- 
ers did  not  check  further  into  their  "unim- 
peachable sources",  but  reported  such  an 
antagonistic  story  in  order  to  gain  support 
for  further  U.S.  involvement  in  the  internal 
struggle  now  taking  place  in  El  Salvador. 

I  can  only  hope  that  those  who  would  be 
moved  by  such  inflammatory  rhetoric  and 
alleged  facts  will  also  read  the  comprehen- 
sive response  of  His  Excellency  Arturo  J. 
Cruz,  the  Nicaraguan  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  October  21  Post  (Let- 
ters to  the  Eklitor),  wherein  his  government 
completely  and  categorically  denies  the  alle- 
gations of  Evans  and  Novak. 

We  don't  need  U.S.  troops  in  El  Salvador, 
and  we  don't  need  a  campaign  of  fear  and 
Cold  War  mentality  to  stampede  us  into  un- 
warranted actions  there.  What  we  do  need, 
and  what  is  continually  lost  on  this  Admin- 
istration and  apparently  on  Mr.  Evans  and 
Mr.  Novak,  is  a  commitment  to  support  a 


negotiated  and  just  settlement  of  the  El  Sal- 
vador situation. 
Sincerely, 

Geo.  W.  Crockett,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

Bridge  Over  the  River  Lempa 

Between  500  and  600  troops  of  Cuba's 
"quick  strike"  special  forces  flew  surrepti- 
tiously to  Nicaragua  last  month— with 
Cuba's  ambassador  to  Nicaragua  aboard  the 
last  flight— in  a  move  that  may  be  aimed  at 
setting  up  a  revolutionary  Marxist  govern- 
ment in  eastern  El  Salvador. 

Fidel  Castro's  gall  and  self-confidence  in 
transporting  a  concealed  strike  force,  under 
the  control  of  Cuba's  minister  of  the  interi- 
or, for  combat  in  beleaguered  El  Salvador 
has  shocked  the  highest  officials  in  the 
Reagan  administration. 

But  beyond  shock,  the  movement  of  these 
forces  from  Havana's  Jose  Marti  airport  on 
Sept.  16,  17.  18,  and  19  to  Managua's  San- 
dino  airport  poses  a  critical  choice  for  the 
Reagan  administration:  to  tell  the  world  the 
truth  about  the  advanced  stage  of  Castro's 
Soviet-backed  plan  to  seize  control  of  EH  Sal- 
vador and  meet  it  head-on;  or  to  continue 
fudging  the  issue  in  hope  that  some  miracle 
will  make  it  go  away. 

The  bare  facts  of  what  amounts  to  an- 
other Cuban  foreign  intervention,  made 
available  to  us  from  unimpeachable  Latin 
American  sources,  are  as  follows:  the  four 
Cuban  transport  planes,  known  as  1462s, 
were  ostensibly  filled  with  everyday  tour- 
ists; their  arms,  loaded  by  special  cargo  han- 
dlers, were  concealed  in  what  looked  like 
tourist  trunks  and  other  commonplace  lug- 
gage. 

When  the  Sept.  19  flight  arrived  at  Mana- 
gua's Sandino  airfield,  the  "quick  strike " 
troops,  trained  for  special  operations,  were 
whisked  into  waiting  helicopters,  which  dis- 
appeared over  the  Nicaraguan  jungles. 
Julian  Lopez,  Cuba's  ambassador  to  Nicara- 
gua, was  aboard. 

Exactly  26  days  later,  in  the  pre-dawn 
morning  of  Oct.  15,  the  most  important 
bridge  over  the  Lempa  River  that  cuts  El 
SsJvador  in  two  was  blown  up.  That  sup- 
posedly well-defended  bridge  connects  the 
lightly  (populated  eastern  third  of  El  Salva- 
dor, facing  Nicaragua,  from  the  rest  of  the 
embattled  country  and  its  capital,  San  Sal- 
vador. 

Castro's  scheme  may  have  classic  simplici- 
ty; use  the  500-  to  600-man  special  force  now 
in  Nicaragua  to  occupy,  without  possibUity 
of  military  resistance,  the  eastern  third  of 
El  Salvador,  establish  a  Soviet-backed  com- 
munist government  and  use  it  to  rally  world 
support  for  the  so-called  Democratic  Revo- 
lutionary Front. 

Destruction  of  the  Puente  del  Oro.  one  of 
only  two  spans  over  the  milewide  Lempa, 
betrayed  a  made-in-Cuba  professionalism.  If 
the  second  bridge  is  also  blown,  the  eastern 
third  of  El  Salvador  will  be  beyond  rescue 
by  the  Salvadoran  army,  creating  Ideal  con- 
ditions for  infiltrating  Cubans  to  consoli- 
date control  by  the  insurgents. 

Given  this  ominous  event,  President 
Reagan  faces  not  some  vague  future  crisis  in 
the  deteriorating  Caribbean,  he  confronts 
an  acute  emergency  demanding  quick  deci- 
sion by  an  administration  that  has  not 
shown  much  sophistication  in  handling 
more  than  one  crisis  at  a  time. 

Last  spring  and  summer  the  White  House 
ignored  the  threatening  Mideast  crisis  while 
it  tackled  the  budget  and  tax  cuts.  It  paid 
heavily  when  the  AW  ACS  crisis,  escalating 
almost  out  of  control,  sponged  up  all  the 


president's  attention  and  that  of  his  chief 
national  secuirty  advisers  the  past  month. 

If  a  subterranean  Cuban  invasion  of  El 
Salvador  is  in  the  offing— or  perhaps  started 
with  destruction  of  the  bridge— U.S.  coun- 
termeasures  far  beyond  the  dispatch  of  a 
mere  50  Army  advisers  confined  to  San  Sal- 
vador are  essential.  But  despite  tough  talk 
ever  since  Reagan  took  office,  the  adminis- 
tration is  far  short  of  agreement  on  what 
those  countermeasures  should  be. 

Last  spring  a  top  national  security  official 
returned  from  a  trip  to  EH  Salvador  with 
this  somber  report:  a  Cuban  force  composed 
of  one  tank  company— comprising  20  to  30 
tanks — and  one  infantry  company  in  trucks 
or  armored  personnel  carriers  could  race  un- 
impeded from  Nicaragua  up  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Highway  through  a  comer  of  Honduras 
and  secure  eastern  El  Salvador  "in  36 
hours." 

No  predictions  are  being  heard  here  of 
any  such  overt,  blatant  Cuban  invasion,  but 
under  the  heavy  cloud  cover  of  the  current 
rainy  season  it  is  not  ruled  out.  More  likely 
is  slow,  steady  infiltration,  sabotage  and  the 
isolation  of  the  eastern  third  of  El  Salvador, 
an  intervention  that  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  mere  50  UJS.  military  advisers  Reagan 
sent  to  San  Salvador  despite  angry  re- 
proaches from  the  U.S.  Congress  to  keeps 
hands  off. 

The  Aubassaoor  or  Nicaragua  RESPomw 

On  behalf  of  the  government  of  Nicara- 
gua, I  wish  to  totally,  categorically  deny  the 
report  in  the  Rowland  E^'ans  and  Robert 
Novak  column  of  Oct.  19,  published  in  The 
Post  under  the  title  of  "Bridge  Over  the 
River  Lempa"  (op-ed).  That  column  al- 
leges—based on  unidentified  sources— Nica- 
ragua has  been  used  by  Cuba  and  Fidel 
Castro,  as  a  stagUig  area  to  mount  an  attack 
on  El  Salvador. 

The  government  of  Nicaragua  is  indignant 
at  the  allegation  and  is  very  concerned 
about  the  repercussions  such  a  melicious  ac- 
cusation could  have  on  the  development  of 
a  positive  and  harmonious  relationship  be- 
tween the  government  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  States,  which  my  government  seeks. 

My  government  wished  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  American  people  that  Nicaragua  has  not 
and  will  not  permit  its  sovereign  territory  to 
be  uses  as  a  staging  point  by  anyone  for  any 
direct  or  indirect  military  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  El  Salvador,  or  of  any  other 
coimtry. 

Nicaragua  maintains  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  government  of  El  Salvador 
and  is  completely  and  totally  committed  to 
a  ijeaceful  solution  to  the  tragic  internal 
conflict  in  that  country.  In  this  regard,  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  has  fully  endorsed 
the  joint  French-Mexican  proposal,  support- 
ed by  other  friendly  governments,  for  a 
peaceful  and  negotiated  solution  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Indeed,  the  government  of  Nicaragua  has 
striven  to  achieve  a  negotiated  settlement  in 
El  Salvador.  On  Oct.  7,  the  chief  of  state  of 
my  government,  Comandante  Daniel  Ortegra 
Saavedra,  presented  to  the  United  Nations  a 
specific  proposal  for  peace  in  El  Salvador 
through  negotiations  without  any  precondi- 
tions. 

My  government  is  therefore  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  announcement  of  Sen. 
Christopher  Dodd  of  Connecticut,  on  Oct. 
16.  that  President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte's 
Christian  Democratic  Party  has  informally 
agreed  to  negotiate  with  the  opposition 
forces  in  a  sincere  effort  to  achieve  peace. 
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My  government  applauds  this  decision  by 
President  Duarte  and  his  party,  as  well  as 
Sen.  E>od(l  for  his  noble  efforts  to  encourage 
negotiations. 

Immediately  upon  communicating  the 
substance  of  the  Evans  and  Novak  article  to 
my  govermient,  it  instructed  me  to  inform 
the  U.S.  >epartment  of  State  of  the  com- 
plete unt/uth  of  the  allegation.  During  my 
discussion  s  with  the  Department  of  State,  I 
xcasion  to  reiterate  the  desire  of 
the  gover[iment  of  Nicaragua  for  a  positive 
and  harnonious  relationship  with  the 
United  States  jmd  for  peaceful  relations 
with  all  o  '  our  neighlwrs. 

The  go.emment  of  Nicaragua  was  very 
pleased  b:  j  the  recent  visit  by  Assistant  Sec- 
State  Thomas  Enders  to  our  coun- 
try and  f I  It  that  it  helped  pave  the  way  for 
closer  anil  more  friendly  relations  beiween 
our  two  covemments.  Mr.  Enders  has  pro- 
vided a  number  of  constructive  suggestions 
up  on  that  meeting,  to  which  the 
govemme  nt  of  Nicaragua  will  be  shortly  re- 
sponding. 

Whatever  the  purpose  and  motive  behind 
the  Evanji  and  Novak  article,  its  unfounded 
allegations  can  only  complicate  the  efforts 
of  our  government  to  move  toward  the 
closer  an^  friendlier  relationship  we  desire 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  we 
will  remain  undeterred  in  our  efforts,  and 
we  win  cnntinue  to  pursue  such  a  relation- 
ship to  til  e  utmost  of  our  abilities. 

I  great  y  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
rebut  thi  i  irresponsible  contention  in  the 
Evans  an|  Novak  article. 

Arturo  J.  Cruz, 
AmbaaadoT  of  Nicaragua. 

Washi]4;ton. 
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SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

previo  is  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 

from   Rhode   Island   (Mr.   St 

)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 

the   Banking,    France   and 

i  If  fairs  Conunittee  was  in  St. 

to  hear  testimony  on  the 

current  economic  conditions 

policies  on  the  economy  of  that 


i  s  the  first  in  a  series  of  six 
which    our   committee    will 
across  the  Nation  in  an  at- 
tfa  obtain  a  gras3roots  readings 
economic  problems  that  most 
Americans  today. 
Mbnday,  the  committee  sat  from 
ifter  9:30  a.m.  to  just  before  7 
aQout  9'/2  hours  of  non  stop  tes- 
everyone    from    unemployed 
to  the  independent  supermar- 
ope^tor,  to  the  high  school  princi- 
whp    could    not    find    mortgage 
to  the  85-year-old  senior  citi- 
was  not  sure  how  she  was 
pay  her  gas  bills  this  winter. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  put 
iij  the  mouths  of  my  colleagues, 
not  think  anyone  came  away 
tHat  hearing  without  being  im- 
by  the  stories  of  these  hard- 
citizens— people  impacted  by 
interest   rates,   lack   of   employ- 


ment opportunities,  rising  utility  costs, 
and  without  being  concerned  about 
the  ability  of  local  governments  to 
pick  up  the  slack  left  by  Federal 
budget  cuts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  turnout  was  so 
great  that  the  committee  decided  to 
forego  a  lunch  break.  We  ate  right 
there  and  continued  to  hear  the  wit- 
nesses throughout  the  day  and  long 
after  the  sim  had  set— by  about  7 
p.m.— we  had  heard  71  people  from 
various  parts  of  Minnesota,  of  various 
backgrounds,  of  various  interests. 

All  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  long  re- 
member the  sight  of  that  Intense, 
blond-headed  yovmg  auto  worker  who 
had  been  laid  off  *  •  •  a  family  to 
raise,  two  children,  a  $600-a-month 
mortgage  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation that  runs  out  1  week  from  this 
coming  Saturday. 

In  response  to  comments  from  some 
of  the  members,  this  young  worker 
told  the  committee: 

I  don't  want  your  charity,  your  welfare, 
all  I  want  is  a  job  ...  all  I  am  asking  is  a 
chance  to  work  and  support  my  family  .  .  . 
that's  all  I'm  asking  ...  I  can't  feed  my 
family  on  hope. 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  other  end 
of  this  witness  table  was  a  black 
worker,  perhaps  in  his  forties,  who 
leaned  forward  and  told  the  commit- 
tee that  he  had  a  master's  degree,  had 
taught  school,  only  to  lose  that  job  as 
enrollment  declined,  finally  deciding 
to  work  with  his  hands  in  an  automo- 
bile plant.  Now,  he  was  seeing  that  job 
fade  away  while  he  attempted,  as  a 
single  parent,  to  raise  his  children.  He 
told  us  he  had  wanted  to  remarry,  but 
had  decided  against  it  because  of  un- 
settled economic  conditions  and  after 
seeing  two  jobs  literally  disappear 
from  under  him— through  events  over 
which  he  had  no  control. 

And  it  will  be  awhile,  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  story  is  forgotten  of  the 
gentlemen  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  in  a  three-piece  suit  to  tell 
us  of  the  problems  of  a  family-run  in- 
dependent supermarket.  His  family, 
for  three  generations,  he  told  us,  had 
run  several  supermarkets  in  the  Roch- 
ester, Minn.,  area,  and  now  he  won- 
dered whether  the  business  would  sur- 
vive for  a  fourth  generation  in  the 
face  of  high  interest  rates. 

And  there  was  the  young  Hispanic  in 
St.  Paul  who  had  struggled  to  set  up 
his  own  plumbing  and  heating  busi- 
ness, working  long  hours  to  make  his 
small  firm  a  success.  His  opportunities 
were  being  wiped  out  as  high  interest 
rates  crushed  the  homebuilding  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  a  hand- 
ful of  the  stories  that  were  related 
during  the  long  day.  We  heard  dozens 
of  stories  of  people  trying  to  hold 
neighborhoods  together,  to  keep  small 
businesses  afloat,  to  borrow  money  to 
pay  utility  bills,  to  find  rental  housing, 
to  find  jobs. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be  holding  an- 
other hearing  in  Seattle  on  November 

6.  We  will  be  in  Tucson  on  November 

7.  Chicago  on  November  9.  Atlanta  on 
November  13  and  Providence  on  No- 
vember 23. 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY 
REVENUE  ACT  OP  1981 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  be  used  as  the  vehicle  for 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
markup  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Revenue  Act  of  1981.  I  am  joined  in 
this  effort  by  the  Honorable  Barber  B. 
Con  ABLE.  Jr.,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  This  act  will  become  the 
financing  title  to  accompany  H.R. 
2643,  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improv- 
ment  Act  of  1981.  as  reported  by  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee. 

This  proposal  does  justice.  I  believe, 
to  all  the  parties  affected  by  the  avia- 
tion excise  taxes  imposed  to  fund  our 
airport  development  and  safety  pro- 
grams. It  charts  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  levels  of  tax  proposed  by 
the  administration  and  the  lower 
levels  urged  by  those  who  appeared  at 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
hearing  on  this  matter.  It  will  provide 
adequate  funding  for  the  airport  and 
airway  programs  proposed  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  while  moder- 
ating the  existing  high  trust  fimd  bal- 
ances. As  such,  this  legislation  at- 
tempts to  find  an  acceptable  balance 
between  the  competing  views  on  these 
matters;  however,  neither  Mr.  Conable 
nor  I  are  inflexibly  committed  to  the 
tax  levels  proposed  in  this  bill  if  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  can  be  persuaded  that  the 
higher  tax  rates  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration are  warranted. 

BACKGROUND 

On  October  1,  1980,  many  of  the 
aviation  excise  taxes  expired  or  were 
reduced  and  the  deposit  of  aviation 
tax  revenues  into  the  airport  and 
airway  trust  fund  was  terminated.  Al- 
though the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee had  acted  on  legislation  in  the 
second  session  of  the  96th  Congress  to 
extend  the  trust  fund  and  its  taxes— 
(title  II  of  H.R.  6721,  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1980)— final 
congressional  action  was  not  taken 
prior  to  adjournment  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress. 

As  a  result,  the  passenger  ticket  tax 
was  automatically  reduced  from  8  per- 
cent to  its  present  rate  of  5  percent, 
the  fuel  tax  on  gasoline  was  reduced 
from  7  cents  to  4  cents  per  gallon,  and 
a  number  of  taxes  expired,  including 
the  7-cents-per-gallon  fuel  tax  on  jet 
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fuel,  the  $3-per-person  international 
departure  tax,  the  5-percent  air 
freight  waybill  tax.  and  the  aircraft 
use  taxes.  The  revenues  that  are  cur- 
rently being  collected  are  deposited  in 
the  general  fund.  In  addition,  the  rev- 
enues from  the  aircraft  tires  and  tubes 
taxes,  imposed  at  the  general  rates  for 
nonhighway  use,  have  remained  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  instead  of  being 
transferred  to  the  airport  and  airway 
trust  fund. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  administration 
submitted  its  proposals  relating  to 
aviation  excise  taxes  and  trust  fund 
provisions.  In  their  current  form, 
these  proposals  would  increase  the 
ticket  tax  to  6.5  percent  and  the  fuel 
taxes  would  be  increased  over  a  period 
of  years  as  follows:  the  4-cents-per- 
gallon  tax  on  gasoline  would  be  in- 
creased to  12  cents  in  fiscal  year  1982, 
phasing  up  to  36  cents  after  fiscal  year 
1985;  the  jet  fuel  tax  would  be  im- 
posed at  20  cents  per  gallon  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  phasing  up  to  65  cents  after 
fiscal  year  1985.  The  air  freight  way- 
bill tax  and  the  international  depar- 
ture tax  would  be  restored  at  prior  tax 
levels.  The  aircraft  use  taxes  would 
not  be  reinstated.  In  addition,  the 
trust  fund's  spending  purposes  would 
be  amended  to  generally  permit  ex- 
penditures for  operation,  safety  and 
regualtory  activities  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  There  would 
not  be  any  expiration  dates  for  avia- 
tion taxes  or  transfers  to  the  trust 
fund.  The  administration's  conmiit- 
ment  to  the  increased  user  taxes  or 
general  aviation  was  reaffirmed  by  the 
President  in  his  September  24.  1981, 
speech  to  the  Nation  describing  his 
fall  budget  program. 

At  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee 
hearing  on  October  14.  1981,  on  this 
matter,  most  witnesses  urged  tax 
levels  below  those  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  a  number  of  techni- 
cal modifications  to  the  taxes  on  air 
passengers  were  suggested. 

PROPOSAL 

The  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue 
Act  of  1981  would  extend  the  airport 
and  airway  trust  fund  and  its  taxes 
through  the  end  of  1983,  consistent 
with  the  2-year  spending  program  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee.  In  addition,  the  bill  sim- 
plifies the  statutory  trust  fund  lan- 
guage and  more  closely  coordinates 
the  trust  fund  with  the  excise  taxes 
which  fund  it.  Changes  proposed  to 
the  aviation  excise  taxes  would  be  ef- 
fective January  1,  1982,  and  on  that 
date  all  revenues  from  the  aviation 
taxes  would  be  transferred  into  the 
airport  and  airway  trust  fund.  Trust 
fund  revenues  would  be  available  for 
the  purposes  specified  in  H.R.  2643  as 
reported. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  passenger 
ticket  tax  would  continue  at  its 
present  5-percent  rate  and  the  freight 
waybill  tax  would  be  reinstated  at  its 


prior  rate  of  5  percent.  The  interna- 
tional departure  tax  would  be  reinstat- 
ed at  a  rate  of  $5  per  person.  The  fuel 
tax  would  be  imposed  at  12  cents  per 
gallon  for  both  gasoline  and  jet  fuel 
and  the  tire  and  tube  taxes  would  con- 
tinue as  under  present  law.  The  prior- 
law  use  taxes  would  not  be  reinstated 
for  either  commercial  or  general  avia- 
tion. In  addition,  a  number  of  techni- 
cal modifications  would  be  made  to 
simplify  the  taxes  as  they  apply  to 
travel  between  the  United  States  and 
Alaska  or  Hawaii,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  ticket  fare  and  tax 
be  shown  in  trip  segments,  to  extend 
the  6-hour  layover  rule  for  interna- 
tional travel  to  12  hours,  to  reinstate 
the  charge  to  the  airlines  for  overtime 
costs  of  customs  personnel  for  Sunday 
and  holiday  service,  and  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  waive  the 
225-mile-zone  rule  for  travel  to  Canada 
and  Mexico  under  certain  conditions. 
Several  of  these  changes  were  includ- 
ed in  the  1980  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  amendment. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  copy  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
4800: 

H.R.  4800 
A  bill  to  reinstate  certain  taxes  imposed  on 

aviation,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  II— AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY 
REVENUE  ACT  OP  1981 
Sec.  201.  Short  Title;  Amendment  of  1954 
Code. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of 
1981". 

(b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  title  an  amendment  or  rei>eal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Sec.  202.  Tax  on  Fuel  Used  in  Noncommer- 
cial Aviation. 

(a)  Increase  in  Tax.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4041(c)  (relat- 
ing to  imposition  of  tax  on  fuel  for  noncom- 
mercial aviation)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"7  cents"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "12 
cents". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4041(c)  (relat- 
ing to  rate  of  tax  on  gasoline  for  noncom- 
mercial aviation)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"3  cents"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "8 
cents". 

(b)  Reinstatement.— Paragraph  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 4041(c)  (relating  to  termination  of  tax 
on  fuel  for  noncommercial  aviation)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  Period  during  which  taxes  apply.— 
The  taxes  imposed  by  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  shall  apply  on  and  after  January  1.  1982. 
and  before  January  1,  1984." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1982. 

Sec.  203.  Tax  on  Transportation  by  Air. 

(a)  Transportation  of  Persons.— Subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  section  4261  (relating  to 


tax  on  transportation  of  persons  by  air)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "8  percent"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "5  percent". 

(b)  Use  or  International  Travel  Paciu- 

TIES.— 

(1)  Increase  in  amount  of  tax.— Subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  4261  (relating  to  use  of 
international  travel  facilities)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$3"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$5  ". 

(2)  Reinstatement.— Subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 4261  (relating  to  reduction,  etc.,  of 
rates)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Period  During  Which  Tax  Imposed 
BY  Subsection  (c)  Applies.— T^e  tax  im- 
posed by  subsection  (c;  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  transportation  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1981.  and  before  January  1. 
1984.  " 

(c)  Reinstatement  of  Tax  on  Transporta- 
tion OF  Property  by  Air.— Subsection  (d)  of 
section  4271  (relating  to  termination)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Period  During  Which  Tax  Applies.— 
The  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  transportation  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1981.  and  before 
January  1.  1984  " 

(d)  Technical  Modifications.— 

( 1 )  EUjminatioh  of  exclusion  for  certain 

TRAVEL.— 

(A)  In  general.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
4262  (relating  to  exclusion  of  certain  travel) 
is  hereby  repealed. 

(B)  Retention  of  exclusion  for  tax  on 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  PROPERTY.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  4272(b)  (relating  to  excep- 
tions) is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
4262(b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 4262(b)  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1981 )". 

(C)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(i)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4262  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  redes- 
ignating paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2).  respectively. 

(ii)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4262(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (cKS)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(c)(2)". 

(2)  Longer  layover  permitted  to  qualify 
AS  uninterrupted  international  air  trans- 
portation.—Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
4262(c)  (defining  uninterrupted  internation- 
al air  transportation)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "6  hours"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "12  hours". 

(3)  Authority  to  waive  sss-mile  zone 
provisions.— Section  4262  (defining  taxable 
transportation)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Authority  To  Waive  225-Mile  Zone 
Provisions.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  that  Canada  or  Mexico 
has  entered  Into  a  qualified  agreement— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  notice 
of  such  determination  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, and 

"(B)  effective  with  respect  to  transporta- 
tion beginning  after  the  date  specified  in 
such  notice,  to  the  extent  pronded  in  the 
agreement  the  term  '225-mile  zone'  shall  not 
include  part  or  all  of  the  country  with  re- 
SF>ect  to  which  such  determination  is  made. 

"(2)  Termination  of  waiver.— If  a  deter- 
mination was  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  any  country  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  subsequently  deter- 
mines that  the  agreement  is  no  longer  in 
effect  or  that  the  agreement  is  no  longer  a 
qualified  agreement— 
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■•(A)  the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  notice 
of  such  de  ermination  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, and 

"(B)  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  ceas<  to  apply  with  respect  to  trans- 
portation 1  leglnning  after  the  date  specified 
in  such  noi  ice. 

"(3)  Qu/LiHED  ACRXEMDrr.— For  purposes 
of  this  sub  section,  the  term  qualified  agree- 
ment' meiins  an  agreement  between  the 
United  SU  tes  and  Canada  or  Mexico  (as  the 
case  may  be)— 

"(A)  setting  forth  that  portion  of  the 
country  wl  lich  is  not  to  be  treated  as  within 
the  225-mi|e  zone,  and 

"(B)  presiding  that  the  tax  imposed  by 
such  country  on  transportation  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  will  be  at  a  level  w>iich 
the  Secretlu-y  of  the  Treasury  determines  to 
be  appropi  iate. 

"(4)  Re<j[7irh«nt  that  acreexknt  be  sub- 
MiTTZS  TO  :oNCRESs.— No  noticc  may  be  pub- 
lished unir  paragraph  (IXA)  with  respect 
to  any  quulified  agreement  before  the  date 
90  days  alter  the  date  on  which  a  copy  of 
such  agreement  was  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  [Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Represent  itives  and  the  Conunittee  on  Fi- 
nance of  t:  le  Senate." 

(4)  RePEU,  or  CERTAIN  TERMINATED  TAXES.— 

(A)  In  c  nnaiAL.— Subchapter  E  of  chapter 
36  is  herel  y  repealed. 

(B)  Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments.— 

(i)  The  tible  of  subchapters  for  chapter  36 
is  amende  1  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  subchai  iter  E. 

(ii)  Section  4281  (relating  to  small  aircraft 
on  nonest|,blished  lines)  is  amended— 

(I)  by  sllriking  out  "(as  defined  in  section 
4492(b))".  and 

(II)  by  idding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  maximum  cer- 
tificated lakeoff  weight'  means  the  maxi- 
mum sucf  weight  contained  in  the  type  cer- 
tificate or  airworthiness  certificate." 

(iii)(I)  ilubsection  (a)  of  section  6156  is 
amended  ^y  striking  out  "or  4491  ". 

(II)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6156(e)  is 
amended  sy  striking  out  "in  the  case  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  4481". 

(III)  The  section  heading  for  section  6156 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'and  civil  air- 
craft". 

(IV)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
A  of  chai  ter  62  is  amended  by  striking  out 

'and  civil  aircraft"  in  the  item  relating  to 
section  6158. 

(iv)(I)  Section  6426  is  hereby  repealed. 

(II)  Th«  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapte  •  65  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relat  Ing  to  section  6426. 

(e)  ErxcTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  transportation  beginning  after  De- 
cember 3; .  1981. 

Sec.  204.  Manner  in  Which  Tax  on  Trans- 
POR-ATION  BY  Air  Is  Required  To  Be 
Sho  wn  on  Airline  Tickets. 

(a)  Gekeral  Rule. — Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 727S  (relating  to  penalty  for  offenses 
relating  t  o  certain  airline  tickets  and  adver- 
tising) is  imended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Ti  «ETS.— In  the  case  of  transporta- 
tion by  a  r  all  of  which  is  taxable  transpor- 
Ution  (as  defined  in  section  4262),  the  ticket 
for  such  ransportation  shall  show  the  total 
of- 

"(1)  th(  amount  paid  for  such  transporta- 
tion, and 

"(2)  th  •  taxes  imposed  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  o   section  4261." 

(b)  EiPECTivE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 


spect to  transportation  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  205.  Extension  or  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund. 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subtitle: 

"Subtitle  I— Trust  Fund  Code 
"Sec.  9500.  Short  Title. 

"This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trust 
Fund  Code  of  1981". 

"Chapter  98— TRUST  FUND  CODE 
"Subchapter    A.    EsUblishment    of    Trust 

Funds. 
"Subchapter  B.  General  provisions. 

"Subchapter  A— EsUblishment  of  Trust 

Funds 

"Sec  9501.      Establishment  of  airport  and 

airway  trust  fund. 
"Sec.  9501.  Establishment  or  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund. 

"(a)  Creation  or  Trust  Fund.— There  is 
esUblished  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Fund",  consisting  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  or 
credited  to  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  as  provided  in  this  section  or  section 
9602(b). 

"(b)  Transfer  to  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  or  Amounts  Equivalent  to 
Certain  Taxes.— There  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated to  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund— 

""(1)  amounts  equivalent  to  the  taxes  re- 
ceived in  the  Treasury  after  December  31, 
1981.  and  before  January  1,  1984,  under  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  of  section  4041  (taxes  on 
aviation  fuel)  and  under  sections  4261  and 
4271  (taxes  on  transportation  by  air); 

"(2)  amounts  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
taxes  received  in  the  Treasury  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1981.  and  before  January  1,  1984. 
under  section  4081,  with  respect  to  gasoline 
used  In  aircraft;  and 

"(3)  amounts  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
taxes  received  In  the  Treasury  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1981.  and  before  January  1.  1984, 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
4071(a),  with  respect  to  tires  and  tubes  used 
on  aircraft. 

"(c)  Appropriation  or  Additional  Sums.— 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund 
such  additional  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
make  the  expenditures  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Expenditures  From  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund.— 

"(l)  Airport  and  airway  program.— 
Amounts  in  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  shall  be  available,  as  provided  by  ap- 
propriation Acts,  for  making  expenditures 
before  October  1,  1983,  to  meet  those  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States— 

"(A)  incurred  under  title  I  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  or  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1976  or  of  the  Aviation 
Safety  and  Noise  Abatement  Act  of  1979  or 
under  the  Fiscal  Year  1981  Airport  Develop- 
ment Authorization  Act  (as  such  Acts  were 
In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Fiscal  Year  1981  Airport  Development  Au- 
thorization Act)  or  incurred  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981  (as  such  provisions  were 
contained  In  such  legislation  as  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works): 

"(B)  heretofore  or  hereafter  incurred 
under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 


amended  (49  U.S.C.  sec.  1301  et  seq.).  which 
are  attributable  to  planning,  research  and 
development,  construction,  or  operation  and 
maintenance  of— 
"(I)  air  traffic  control, 
"(ii)  air  navigation, 
'"(ill)  communications,  or 
"'(Iv)  supporting  services, 
for  the  airway  system:  or 

"(C)  for  those  portions  of  the  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation which  are  attributable  to  activi- 
ties described  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B). 

"(2)  Transfers  prom  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  on  account  or  certain  re- 
ruNDS.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  from  time  to  time  from  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund  Into  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  amounts  equlvtJent  to  the 
amounts  paid  after  December  31,  1981,  and 
before  January  1,  1984,  in  respect  of  fuel 
used  in  aircraft,  under  section  6420  (relating 
to  amounts  paid  in  respect  of  gasoline  used 
on  farms).  6421  (relating  to  amounts  paid  In 
respect  of  gasoline  used  for  certain  non- 
highway  purposes),  or  6427  (relating  to 
fuels  not  used  for  taxable  purposes). 

"(3)  TRANsrERS  rROM  Airway  Trust  Fund 
ON  account  or  certain  section  39  credits.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay 
from  time  to  time  from  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund  Into  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
credits  allowed  under  section  39  with  re- 
spect to  fuel  used  after  December  31,  1981, 
and  before  January  1,  1984.  Such  amounts 
shall  be  transferred  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or 
less  than  the  credits  allowed. 

"Subchapter  B— General  Provisions 
"Sec.  9601.  Transfer  of  amounts. 
"Sec.  9602.  Management  of  Trust  Fund. 
"Sec.  9601.  Transeer  or  Amounts. 

"The  amounts  appropriated  by  any  sec- 
tion of  subchapter  A  to  any  Trust  Fund  es- 
tablished by  such  subchapter  shall  be  trans- 
ferred at  least  quarterly  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  to  such  Trust  Fund  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  amounts  re- 
ferred to  In  such  section.  Proper  adjust- 
ments shall  be  made  In  the  amounts  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  extent  prior  esti- 
mates were  In  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 
"Sec.  9602.  Management  or  Trust  Fund. 

"(a)  Report.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  hold  each 
Trust  Fund  established  by  subchapter  A. 
and  to  report  to  the  Congress  each  year  on 
the  financial  condition  and  the  results  of 
the  operations  of  such  Trust  Fund  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  its  expected 
condition  and  operations  during  the  next 
five  fiscal  years.  Such  report  shall  be  print- 
ed as  a  House  document  of  the  session  of 
the  Congress  to  which  the  report  is  made, 
"(b)  Investment.— 

"(1)  In  general.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  invest  such 
portion  of  any  Trust  Fund  established  by 
subchapter  A  as  is  not.  In  his  judgment,  re- 
quired to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
Investments  may  be  made  only  In  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
For  such  purpose,  such  obligations  may  be 
acquired— 
"(A)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 
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""(B)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions at  the  market  price.  ~ 

"(2)  Sale  op  obligations.— Any  obligation 
acquired  by  a  Ttust  F\ind  established  by 
subchapter  A  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  the  market  price. 

"■(3)  Interest  on  certain  proceeds.— The 
interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
or  redemption  of.  any  obligations  held  in  a 
Trust  Fund  established  by  subchapter  A 
shall  be  credited  to  and  form  a  part  of  the 
Trust  Fund. " 

(b)  Repeal  or  Section  208  or  the  Airport 
AND  Airway  Revenue  Act  or  1970.— Section 
208  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act 
of  1970  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
subtitles  for  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"Subtitle  I.  Trust  Fund  Code." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  January 
1,  1982. 

(2)  Savings  provisions.— The  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund  established  by  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be 
treated  for  all  purposes  of  law  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  established  by  section  208  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970.  Any 
reference  In  any  law  to  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund  established  by  such  sec- 
tion 208  shall  be  deemed  to  include  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund 
established  by  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section. 

Sec.  206.  Certain  Reimbursements  Made  to 
Customs  Service. 

Effective  on  and  after  January  1,  1982, 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 53  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
sr>ect  to  the  compensation  and  expenses  of 
customs  officers  and  employees.* 


EXPLANATION  AS  TO  VOTE 

The  SPEAKEHl  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Daniel- 
son)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  presiding  over  the  House  £is 
Speaker  pro  tempore  on  October  20, 
1981.  when  the  House  voted  on  rollcall 
No.  268,  and  agreed  to  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  3603,  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Act.  The  vote 
was  384  yeas  to  3  nays,  1  Member 
voting  "present." 

Inasmuch  as  I  was  sitting  as  Speaker 
pro  tempore,  I  favored  myself  with  en- 
joying the  privilege  usually  exercised 
by  the  Speaker  himself  and  refrained 
from  voting.  If  I  had  chosen  to  vote,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea."« 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ratchford)  to  revise  and 


extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gejdenson,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  English,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Hughes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  GoLDWATER,  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  Shamansky  amendment  to  H.R. 
3603  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  on  title  VI— rice,  of 
H.R.  3603.  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dreier)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Lewis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  RiTTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Wolf.  ,   — 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Coats  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Petri. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ratchford)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Simon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ertel. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  LUNDINE. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Nowak. 


Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Brooks  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Pauntroy. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 
Mr.  SCHUMER. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3499.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  period  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  to  request  counseling 
under  the  veterans'  readjustment  counsel- 
ing program,  to  provide  medical  care  eligi- 
bility for  veterans  exposed  to  herbicides  or 
defoliants  (including  agent  orange),  or  to 
nuclear  radiation,  to  establish  a  minimum 
total  number  of  operating  beds  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  and  nursing  home 
facilities,  to  extend  for  certain  Vietnam-era 
veterans  the  period  of  time  In  which  GI  bill 
educational  assistance  benefits  may  be  used 
for  the  pursuit  of  certain  training,  to  pro- 
vide a  small  business  loan  program  for  Viet- 
nam-era disabled  veterans,  and  to  extend 
the  authority  for  veterans  readjustment  ap- 
pointments in  the  civil  service:  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.J.  Res.  268.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  23.  1981.  as  "Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Day. " 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  1209.  An  act  authorizing  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  services 
necessary  to  the  nonperforming  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  November  22. 
1981,  as  "National  Family  Week. " 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
GEJDENSON.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  October  22,  1981,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive commimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2373.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
conversion  to  contractor  performance  of  the 
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maintenalice  function  for  the  14B49  posi- 

train  ;r  complex  device  at  the  Naval  Air 

*orth    Island.   San   Diego.   Calif.. 

;o  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 

Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 

Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 

tra^smitting  notice  of  the   proposed 

to  contractor  performance  of  the 

function  at  the  Fleet  Accounting 

Disbirslng  Center,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

^a..  pursuant  to  section  S02(b)  of 

96-342:   to  the   Committee  on 


tlie 


f)r 


tion 
Station, 
pursuant 
342;  to  th<  ■ 

2374.  A 
tary  of 
tics). 

conversiofc 
keypunch 
and 

Norfolk 
Public 
Armed 

2375.  Ai 
Adviser 
SUte. 
agreement 
into  by 
U.S.C.  1 
Affairs. 

2376.  A 
ler 

ting  a 
the 

month  of 
tion  234 
Act  of 
on 

2377.  A 
sioner, 
Service, 
ting 
which 
212(d)(3) 
ity  Act 
aliens, 
act;  to  th ; 

2378.  A 
Division 
Corps    ol 
Army, 
impact 
Lincoln 
Committ^ 
tation 

2379.  A] 


Ll.w 
Services. 

letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 

Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 

transmitting  copies  of  international 

other   than    treaties,    entered 

I  he  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 

ljb(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


Genei  al 

lis; 
Gene  ral 


19  70 
Gover  iment 
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Communications 

various 
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2380. 
Energy, 
sive 

educatio4: 
ties. 

95-39  ani  I 
jointly. 
Commerce 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILI£  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Revised  report  on  allocation 
of  budget  totals  to  subcommittees  (Rept. 
No.  97-282).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  3963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Contract 
Services  for  Drug  Dependent  Federal  Of- 
fenders Act  of  1978  to  extend  the  periods 
for  which  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated: with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
283).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
of  repwrts  issued  or  released  by 
Accounting  Office  during  the 
September  1981,  pursuant  to  sec- 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
Operations, 
letter  from  the  Associate  Commls- 
:  nmiigration     and     Naturalization 
Department  of  Justice,   transmit- 
of  orders  entered   in  cases  in 
authority  contained  in  section 
of  the  Immigration  8md  National- 
exercised  in  behalf  of  certain 
to  section  212(d)(6)  of  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
letter  from  the  Commander  and 
Engineer.   New   England   Division, 
Engineers,    Department    of    the 
transmitting  the  final  environmental 
statement  for  the  proposed  Dickey- 
gchool  Lakes  project,  Maine:  to  the 
on  I»ublic  Works  and  Transpor- 


letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Commission,  transmitting 
legislative  proposals  of  the  Commis- 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  the  Judiciary, 
letter    from    the    Secretary    of 
transmitting  the  fourth  comprehen- 
and  plan  for  Federal  energy 
,  extension  and  information  activi- 
to  section  508  of  Public  Law 
section  404  of  Public  Law  96-294; 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
and  Science  and  lechnology. 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
transmitting  the  fiscal  year   1981 
leeds  and  availabilities  report,  pur- 
section  408(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Development  and  Assistance  Act,  as 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
rs  and  Agriculture, 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
he  United  States,   transmitting  a 
budgetary  pressures  created  by 
's  plans  for  procurement  of  major 
systems  (MASAD-82-5,  Octo- 
);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Operations  and  Armed  Serv- 


wea  3ons 
1)81) 


letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 

of  the  United  States,  transmit- 

r^port  on  Federal  credit  assistance 

(PAD-82-22,    October   21,    1981); 

the  Committees  on  Government 

and    Banking,     Finance     and 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Conable): 
H.R.  4800.  A  bill  to  reinstate  certain  taxes 
imposed  on  aviation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr. 
Markey,     Mr.     Tauzin,     and     Mr. 
Marks): 
H.R.  4801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  eliminate  certain  pro- 
visions relating  to  consolidations  or  mergers 
of   telegraph   and   record   carriers   and   to 
create  a  fully  competitive  marketplace  in 
record  carriage,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
H.R.  4802.  A  bill  to  require  annual  author- 
izations for  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Studds,  and  Mrs.  Heckler): 
H.R.  4803.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  of  certain 
rail  lines  owned  by  ConraU;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  4804.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  assign- 
ment program  for  durable  medical  equip- 
ment under  title  XVII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   ENGLISH   (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Kindness)  (by  request): 
H.R.  4805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Op)erations. 
By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 
H.R.  4806.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  duty  on 
allyl  resins;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Grisham): 
H.R.  4807.  A  bill  to  provide  that  increases 
in  the  rate  of  compensation  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  shall  not  take  effect  untU  the  start 
of  the  Congress  following  the  Congress  in 
which  such  increases  are  approved;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  4808.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  exempt  the  private 
noncommercial  recording  of  copyrighted 
works  on  video  recorders  from  copyright  in- 
fringement: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SHANNON: 
H.R.  4809.  A  bill  to  provide  for  changes  in 
the  boundary  of  the  Florida  Keys  Wilder- 
ness: jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  4810.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  user  fee  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  be  used  for  the  dredging  or  mainte- 
nance   of   any    channel    in    the    navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  343.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  LEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Grisham): 
H.J.  Res.  344.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  deal  with  compensation  for 
services  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WOLF    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Carney,   Mr.   Courter,   Mr.   Danne- 
HEYER,   Mr.   Derwinski,   Mr.   Daub, 
Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Por- 
SYTHE,  Mrs.   Holt,  Mr.  Hhtto.  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  McClory, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Rogers.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.    Smith    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Clau- 
sen, and  Mr.  Fazio): 
H.J.  Res.  345.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
February  28,  1982,  as  "National  Construc- 
tion Industry  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GEJDENSON  (for  himself, 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Dunn.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Ms.  Perraro. 
Mr.  FoGLiETTA,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Hollenbeck.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mav- 
roules,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Patterson, 
Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Peyser, 
Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Sei- 
BERLING.  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Washington,  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Wyden): 
H.  Con.  Res.  206.  Concurrent  resolution 
endorsing  certain  family  planning  principles 
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and  urging  the  President  to  take  certain  ac- 
tions in  support  of  family  planning  both  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOLLING: 
H.  Res.  251.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  outside  earned  income 
which  a  Member  may  have  in  1981,  1982, 
and  1983,  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
maximum  honorarium  which  a  Member 
may  accept:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    VENTO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  D' Am- 
ours, Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Fascell.   Mr.   Garcia.   Mr.   Harkin. 
Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Mof- 
fett.  Mr.  MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Richmond. 
Mr.    Sabo.     Mrs.     Schneider,     Mrs. 
Schroeder.      Mr.      Schumer.      Mrs. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Pritchard, 
Mrs.   Fenwick.   Mr.   DeNardis,   and 
Mr.  Solomon): 
H.   Res.   252.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
clean  air  is  fundamentally  important  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  citizens,  econo- 
my, and  environment  of  the  United  States 
and  concluding,  therefore,  that  the  Nation's 
existing  Clean  Air  Act  should  be  maintained 
and    strengthened    subject    only    to    such 
changes  that  will  improve  its  administration 
and    effectiveness:    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  foJ'ows: 
By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 

H.R.  4811.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Rabanal  Gulen:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4812.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chen- 
Chuan  Jen:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  4813.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fung 
Ping  Lee;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  713:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  1914:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  2034:  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Neal,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska. 

H.R.  2372:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Downey,  and  Mr.  Siljander. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Railsback  and  Mr.  Atkin- 
son. 

H.R.  2640:  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  3252:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Moakley. 
Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Lungren.  and  Mr. 
St  Germain. 

H.R.  3464:  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  3708:  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Marriott, 
and  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.R.  3755:  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Marks.  Mr. 
McEwEN  ,  and  Mr.  Dwyer. 

H.R.  3929:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.R.  3949:  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 


H.R.  3955:  Mr.  Hurro. 

H.R.  4186:  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  4351:  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Lehman  and  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. 

H.R.  4569:  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
CONTE,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Stanton  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
AspiN.  Mr.  Sensenbrenneh,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Albosta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Reuss. 
Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
Latta.  Mr.  LuNDiNE.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
MiNisH.  Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Seiberling.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Lee, 
Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Frenzel,  and  Mr. 
Blanchard. 

H.R.  4619:  Mr.  Spence  and  Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.R.  4620:  Mr.  Spence  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  4621:  Mr.  Spence  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  4622:  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and 
Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.R.  4639:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Gregg,  and  Mr. 
Bedell. 

H.R.  4751:  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Coats,  and  Mr.  Nelligan. 

H.J.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia. 

H.J.  Res.  225:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Chappie,  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.J.  Res.  277:  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Marriott. 
and  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.J.  Res.  316:  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Wortley,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Lowhy  of  Washington.  Mr. 
HuTTO.  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  James 
K.  Coyne.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Purcell.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri, 
and  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.J.  Res.  326:  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Stratton. 
Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Nicho'-s. 

H.J.  Res.  339:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Goodling, 
Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Fren- 
zel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  77:  Mr.  Blanchard.  Ms.  Per- 
raro, Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Pease. 

H.  Con.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Fithian. 

H.  Con.  Res.  139:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr. 
Natcher.  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois. 

H.   Con.   Res.    196:   Mr.   Winn  and  Mrs. 

BOUQUARD. 

H.  Con.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  FoGLiETTA.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Harkin.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  and 
Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.  Res.  101:  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne. 

H.  Res.  233:  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Molinari, 
Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Dwyer.  and 
Mr.  Simon. 

H.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Ford  of 


Tennessee,  Mr.  Ginn.  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
LeBoutillier.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Stangeland, 
Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr. 
Zablocki. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 3603 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
—Page  3.  immediately  before  line  1,  insert 
the  following  new  item: 

•TITLE  XVII-EXAMINATION,  INSPEC- 
TION, AND  LABEUNG  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  IMPORTED  MEAT". 

Page  222.  after  line  25.  add  the  following 

new  title: 

TITLE  XVII— EXAMINATION.  INSPEC- 
TION. AND  LABELING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  IMFHDRTED  MEAT 

Sec.  1701.  Section  20(a)  of  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  620(a))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Any  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat, 
or  meat  food  product  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  (or  container  or  package  thereof) 
which  is  Imported  Into  the  United  States, 
and  any  meat  food  product  (or  container  or 
package  thereof)  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  any  such  Imported  meat,  shall  be  labeled 
■Imported   Prom  '.    Contains  Meat 

Imported  Prom  '.  or    May  Contain 

Meat  Imported  From  '.  as  the  case 

may  be.  with  the  blank  space  to  be  filled  in 
with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin.  The 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  if  the  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat, 
or  meat  food  product  (or  the  container  or 
package  thereof)  is  required  to  be  marked  or 
labeled  to  show  the  country  of  origin  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(3)  If  a  person  cuts  any  carcass,  part  of  a 
carcass,  meat,  or  meat  food  product  into 
pieces  (or  breaks  a  container  or  package 
containing  any  of  such  articles)  other  than 
to  prepare  it  for  ultimate  consumption,  and 
such  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat,  or 
meat  food  product  (or  such  container  or 
package)  is  marked  or  labeled  under  para- 
graph (1).  (2).  or  (4)(C)(ii).  such  person  shall 
mark  or  affix  a  label  to  each  of  such  pieces 
(or  the  container  or  package  containing  any 
of  such  pieces)  to  supply  the  information 
which  was  so  provided  before  it  was  cut  (or 
broken). 

•■(4)(A)(i)  No  carcass  or  part  of  a  carcass 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  may  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  unless  such  carcass 
or  part  of  a  carcass,  including  the  internal 
organs  (or  samples  from  such  internal 
organs)  of  the  animal  from  which  such  car- 
cass or  part  came,  is  examined  and  inspect- 
ed at  the  port  of  entry  to  determine  that 
such  carcass  or  part  is  not  adulterated. 

"(ii)  No  meat  or  meat  food  product  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  (or  container  or 
package  thereof)  may  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  unless  such  meat  or  meat 
food  product  is  examined  and  inspected  at 
the  port  of  entry  to  determine  that  such 
meat  or  meat  food  product  is  not  adulterat- 
ed. 

"(B)  Any  examination  or  inspection  con- 
ducted under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to 
any  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat,  or  meat 
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product,  shall  include  the  equivalent  of 

core  test  for  every  fifty  pounds 

respective  of  whether  the  article 

hilled,  frozen,  or  cured),  except 

case  of  cans  or  other  sealed  con- 
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(Notwithstanding    subsection    (b). 

shall,  in  accordance  with  such 

as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
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to  t>e  adulterated  by  selling  such 

I  ankage  or  fertilizer. 

article  determined  under  this 
not  to  be  adulterated  shall  be  la- 
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I  establishing  the  level  or  rate  of  as- 

and  fees  to  be  imposed  under  this 

the  Secretary   shall   take   into 

the  volume  of  imports  into 

States  of  the  articles  to  which 

applies,  the  value  of  such  im- 

such  other  factors  as  the  Secre- 

appropriate. 
carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat,  or 
product  (or  container  or  package 
any  of  such  articles)  as  to  which 
or  fee  is  levied  under  sub- 
(A)  shall  be  released  from  cus- 
unless  the  foreign  plant  ex- 
carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat. 
product  (or  container  or  pack- 
any  of  such  articles)  to  the 
pays,  in  accordance  with  such 
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regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
such  assessment  or  fee.". 

Sec.  1702.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 1701  shall  become  effective  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

—Page  81,  insert  the  following  after  line  5 
and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly: 

HUNGER  AND  GLOBAL  SECtJRITY 

SELF-KELP  MEASURES  TO  INCREASE  AGRICULTUR- 
AL production;  verification  of  self-help 

PROVISIONS 

Sec.  1201.  (a)  Section  109(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (3)  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  ••.  and  reducing 
illiteracy  among  fanners"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•;  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph immediately  after  paragraph  (10): 

"(11)  carrying  out  programs  to  improve 
the  health  of  farmers  and  their  families.". 

(b)  Section  109  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

••(d)(1)  In  each  agreement  entered  Into 
under  this  title  and  in  each  amendment  to 
such  an  agreement,  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  self-help  measures  which  the  re- 
cipient country  agrees  to  undertake  shall  be 
described  (A)  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent,  in  quantitative  and  measurable 
terms,  and  (B)  in  a  manner  which  ensures 
that  the  needy  people  in  the  recipient  coun- 
try will  be  the  major  beneficiaries  of  the 
self-help  measures  pursuant  to  each  agree- 
ment. 

'•(2)  The  President  shall,  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent,  take  appropriate  steps  to 
satisfy  himself  that,  in  each  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  this  title  and  in  each 
amendment  to  such  an  agreement,  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  self-help  measures 
which  the  recipient  country  agrees  to  un- 
dertake are  additional  to  the  measures 
which  the  recipient  country  otherwise 
would  have  undertaken  irrespective  of  that 
agreement  or  amendment. 


••(3)  The  President  shall  take  all  appropri- 
ate steps  to  determine  whether  the  econom- 
ic development  and  self-help  provisions  of 
each  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
title,  and  of  each  amendment  to  such  an 
agreement,  are  being  fully  carried  out.". 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
—Page  179.  immediately  after  line  22  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

AUTHORITY  TO  AWARD  GRANTS  TO  UPGRADE  1890 
LANSCRANT  COLLEGE  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 

Sec.  1441.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  assist  the  in- 
stitutions eligible  to  receive  funds  under  the 
Act  of  August  30.  1890  (7  U.S.C.  321-326  and 
328),  including  Tuskegee  Institute  (herein- 
after referred  to  in  this  section  as  '•eligible 
institutions"),  in  the  acquisition  and  im- 
provement of  research  facilities  and  equip- 
ment so  that  eligible  institutions  may  par- 
ticipate fully  with  the  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  in  a  balanced  attack  on 
the  research  needs  of  the  people  of  their 
States. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  $10,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1982  through  1986.  such 
sums  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

(c)  4  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  administration  of  this 
grants  program.  The  remaining  funds  shall 
be  available  for  grants  to  the  eligible  insti- 
tutions for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in 
the  purchase  of  equipment  and  land,  and 
the  planning,  construction,  alteration,  or 
renovation  of  buildings  to  strengthen  their 
capacity  to  conduct  research  in  the  food  and 
agricultural  sciences. 

(d)  Grants  awarded  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  in  such  amounts  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(e)  Federal  funds  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  be  utilized  for  the  payment  of 
any  overhead  costs  of  the  eligible  institu- 
tions. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 
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LAW  OP  THE  SEA  AND 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members,  especially  those  who  partici- 
pated in  our  debate  of  last  year  when 
we  enacted  the  Deep  Seabed  Hard 
Mineral  Resources  Act.  will  recall  my 
concern  with  the  Draft  Convention 
text  which  has  been  emerging  from 
negotiations  at  the  Third  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Law  of  the  Sea 
(UNCLOS  II).  In  fact,  many  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  joined  me 
in  a  letter  to  then  President-elect 
Reagan  last  December  which  request- 
ed the  incoming  administration  to  put 
a  "hold"  on  further  U.S.  participation 
in  the  negotiations.  We  were  con- 
cerned that  several  different  features 
of  the  text  were  inimical  to  U.S.  do- 
mestic economy,  foreign  policy,  and 
national  security  interests.  We  urged 
the  administration  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough interagency  review  of  U.S.  objec- 
tives and  make  an  assessment  of  the 
utility  of  continuing  at  UNCLOS  III. 

At  that  time,  we  were  accused  by 
treaty  proponents  of  using  scare  tac- 
tics to  achieve  a  limited  objective— a 
"better  deal"  for  U.S.  seabed  mining 
companies— at  the  expense  of  broader 
national  security  interests— the  right 
of  freedom  of  navigation.  Our  re- 
sponse to  this  charge  was  based  upon 
an  analysis  of  the  existing  treaty  text 
that  left  us  concerned  as  to  how  good 
a  job  the  treaty  did  in  protecting  our 
admittedly  essential  navigation  rights. 
Fortunately,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion decided  to  grant  our  request  for  a 
review.  A  high  level  interagency  task 
force  has  spent  the  last  6  months  re- 
viewing the  existing  treaty  text,  com- 
paring the  textual  provisions  with  U.S. 
national  interests  and  objectives  and 
conducting  exploratory  discussions 
with  other  Conference  participants  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  negotiating 
the  necessary  changes.  A  decision 
memorandum  for  the  President  is  in 
the  final  stage  of  preparation. 

Recently,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Honorable  John  Lehman,  gave  a 
speech  before  the  World  Affairs  Coun- 
cil. In  that  speech.  Secretary  Lehman 
discussed  not  only  his  concerns  over 
the  navigation  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing text,  but  reiterated  a  point  many 
of  us  have  been  making  for  quite  some 
time— the  United  States  has  an  equal- 
ly valid  interest  in  insuring  assured, 
nondiscriminatory  access  by  U.S.  citi- 


zens to  the  strategic  minerals  of  the 
deep  seabed.  Although  assured  access 
is  what  we  in  the  Congress  called  upon 
our  negotiators  to  achieve  in  title  II  of 
our  domestic  deep  seabed  mining  legis- 
lation, the  Reagan  administration's 
interagency  review  has  demonstrated 
how  woefully  short  of  that  goal  we  are 
in  the  existing  Draft  Convention  text. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary  Lehman's 
analysis  is  succinct,  forthright,  and. 
typical  of  a  man  of  his  integrity,  does 
not  hold  any  punches.  I  request  that 
his  speech  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  consider  his 
thoughts  on  the  law  of  the  sea  and  na- 
tional security. 

Statement  of  Hon.  John  Lehman 

Distinguished  members  of  the  World  Af- 
fairs Council,  noted  guests.  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen: 

It  is  both  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be 
with  you  here  today.  As  you  well  know,  the 
U.S.  Navy  is  currently  embarked  on  a  major 
expansion  of  both  forces  and  capabilities— 
an  expansion  that  will  ultimately  lead  us 
back  to  a  position  of  unquestioned  maritime 
superiority  within  this  decade.  It  is  an  ambi- 
tious program— and  a  program  which  will 
require  the  fullest  measure  of  national  sup- 
port—but a  program  that  will  without  ques- 
tion produce  a  Navy  that  will  serve  as  the 
centerpiece  of  our  national  strategy  into  the 
future,  and  as  the  vital  guarantor  of  U.S.  in- 
terests around  the  world.  As  an  ••island" 
nation,  traditionally  and  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  the  seas  for  economic— and  thus 
national— survival,  it  could  scarcely  be  oth- 
erwise. 

Our  future  strength  on  the  seas— and  our 
ability  to  preserve  those  vital  seabridges  to 
friends  and  allies,  and  to  maintain  lifeblood 
trade— is  also  dep>endent  on  other  factors 
external  to  military  balance.  One  of  these  is 
the  legal  environment  of  the  world's 
oceans— the  treaties  and  agreements,  and 
the  codification  of  maritime  and  sovereign 
usage.  I  am  here  today  to  discuss  this  most 
important  matter  with  you. 

It  has  always  been  the  Navy's  mission  to 
defend  our  freedom  of  navigation,  to  hold 
open  our  vital  sealanes,  and  to  maintain  our 
transit  rights  through  the  ocean's  straits 
and  narrows.  The  United  States,  as  a  major 
maritime  power,  has  long  played  a  leading 
role  in  preserving  the  crucial  benefits  of 
free  access  to  the  oceans  for  the  community 
of  nations.  Indeed,  the  concepts  of  open- 
ness, of  minimized  regulation,  and  of  com- 
mercial and  scientific  competition,  are  all 
ideals  in  harmony  with  traditional  Ameri- 
can dedication  to  the  improvement  of  world 
order  and  the  betterment  of  all  nations. 

In  recent  decades,  freedom  of  the  seas  has 
been  seriously  encroached  upon  by  the  uni- 
lateral actions  of  various  nations.  A  number 
of  nations  have  felt  a  need  for  rules  to  meet 
unique  new  problems  they  encountered,  cre- 
ated largely  by  advancing  technology.  Ex- 
amples Include  the  attempt  to  control  pollu- 
tion, or  to  prevent  damage  to  fisheries.  Such 
developments  strongly  influenced  a  series  of 


international    negotiations    established    to 
codify  a  new  law  of  the  sea. 

Over  the  last  seven  years,  a  third  Law  of 
the  Sea  conference  has  been  periodically  in 
session  under  United  Nations  auspices.  The 
result  has  been  a  ••draft  convention,'^  that 
is.  the  proposed  text  of  a  new  treaty.  The 
scope  of  this  most  recent  effort  has  been 
very  ambitious— too  ambitious,  some  would 
argue.  The  draft  convention  seeks  not  only 
to  cover  the  traditional  issues  of  law  of  the 
sea,  such  as  questions  of  navigation  and  ter- 
ritorial waters,  but  also  to  adopt  rules  for 
the  mining  of  the  seabed  and  the  protection 
of  fisheries,  and  to  draw  up  a  charter  for  a 
new  and  potentially  powerful  international 
organization. 

Whether  or  not  one  is  well-grounded  in 
the  compelling  treatises  of  Hugo  Grotius  or 
John  Locke  on  those  elements  of  nature  be- 
longing to  the  •'universal  common."  this 
Law  of  the  Sea  Draft  Convention  must  ulti- 
mately stand  tests  of  both  law  and  logic.  We 
have,  perhaps,  entered  as  nations  into  these 
negotiations  under  the  impression  that  we 
are  all  "•joint  owners"  of  the  world's  oceans 
and  that  which  lies  beneath  and  in  them.  I 
would  offer  another  interpretation.  When 
the  assertion  is  made  that  the  deep  seas  are 
the  "common  heritage  of  all  mankind. "  it 
does  not  mean  that  every  nation  considered 
sovereign  is  somehow  a  part  owner.  To  the 
contrary,  what  it  means— and  has  always 
meant  under  international  law— is  that  the 
seas  are  unowned.  On  that  basis,  no  nation 
has  any  right  to  any  particular  share  of 
anything;  no  nation  has  a  predetermined 
voice  or  vote  in  what  is  to  be  done;  and  no 
one  has  any  authority  unless  and  until 
there  is  agreement  about  what  is  to  be  done. 
We  forget  such  simple  truths  as  a  nation 
only  at  our  peril. 

Shortly  after  taking  office,  the  Reagan 
Administration  decided  to  undertake  a  thor- 
ough review  of  this  draft  convention.  The 
review  is  essentially  complete  and  soon  the 
President  will  determine  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  in  law  of  the  sea  negotia- 
tions. The  conference,  which  met  for  several 
weeks  this  past  August,  will  next  resume  its 
work  in  March  1982  in  New  York. 

During  the  review  U.S.  interest  tmd  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  were  identified  and  the  Draft  Conven- 
tion was  subjected  to  an  intense  and  com- 
prehensive analysis  in  light  of  those  objec- 
tives. Navigation  provisions  are  being  scruti- 
nized with  particular  care  and  objectivity,  in 
terms  of  their  adequacy  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  naval  operations  and  national 
security.  As  the  Administration  has  declared 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  naval  r>ower  remains  the 
first  prerequisite  for  the  continued  free  ex- 
istence of  this  Nation.  This  central  role  of 
the  Navy  will  continue  far  into  the  future, 
and  will  no  doubt  increase  as  Western  de- 
pendence on  the  sea  as  a  source  of  energy 
and  commerce  continues  to  grow.  We  will 
need  to  judge  the  navigation  provisions  of 
the  Draft  Convention  in  light  of  those 
forceful  requirements. 

For  this  reason,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
accept  categorical  statements  by  treaty  pro- 
ponents concerning  this  security  issue. 
Some  retired  officers  of  our  Armed  Forces— 
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have  taken  it  upon  themselves 
impression  that  the  interests 
indeed  of  our  Nation's  security, 
the  United  States  embrace  this 
Con\^ention.  Our  evaluation  does  not 
conclusion.  In  fact,  from  the 
vifw  of  our  security  interests,  we 
evaluate  the  navigation  provi- 
Convention,  but  the  rules  pro- 
seabed  mining  as  well.  For  it  is  ex- 
>ortant  that  we  preserve  flexibil- 
obt4ining  the  strategic  mineral  re- 
cur future  defense  efforts  may 
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public  statement.  Deputy  As- 
of  State  Kronmiller  put  It 
After  more  than  a  decade  of 
on  access  to  seabed  minerals, 
Admii^tration  is  taking  a  long  haid 
results.  Although  our  review  is 
conjplete,  it  is  already  clear  that  ele- 
Draft  Convention  pertaining 
raining  do  not  meet  our  national 
objectives." 
of  the  Navy  Department  on  this 
appear  to  represent  a  departure 
previbus  policy.  This  is  correct,  but 
reation  to  the  position  that  the 
Adriinistration  was  willing  to  accept, 
that  Administra- 
less  than  had  been  previously 
United  Nations  negotiations.  It 
mown,    for   example,    that    the 
the  exclusive  economic  zone  set 
Draft  Convention  did  not  reflect 
position  of  earlier  administra- 
cafc-eful  reading  of  the  Draft  Con- 
reveals  that  navigation  inter- 
cdmpelled  to  rely  upon  a  highly 
a^rtment  of  treaty  provisions.  In- 
ion  concerning  the  correct  in- 
of  those  provisions  is— to  un- 
cAiite  varied. 
3e  unreasonable  to  ignore  the  in- 
scho^rly  debate  that  has  taken  place 
critical  elements  of  the  pro- 
naviftation  regime,  including  the  con- 
!  traits  transit  provisions.  On  the 
it  would  be  just  as  unreasonable 
accept  the  arguments  of  treaty 
Lo  reject  the  treaty  without  care- 
We  have  chosen  the  most  rea- 
To  acknowledge  that  questions 
legitimately   raised   and  carefully 
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understood  that  the  willingness 
Adi^iinistration  to  reassess  the  navi- 
of  the  Draft  Convention  is 
indication  that  our  naval  interests 
viewed  to  be  of  greater  or 
in  relation  to  what  are 
as    'conflictuig"  seabed  mining 
the  contrary,  the  Administra- 
de^onstrated  a  heightened  concern 
does  not  view  them  as  compet- 
less  conflicting.  There  are  ex- 
m^rtant  strategic  factors  involved 
issue,  and  the  Administration's 
taken  all  factors  into  account, 
commitment  to  U.S.  naval  and 
security  is  complemented  by  our 
to    achieve    reliable 
strategic  minerals— including  those 
seabed.  Naval  strength  and  mo- 
1  lot  sufficient  answers  to  an  inse- 
of    critical    materials,    which 
threaten  not  only  the  success 
high  technology  enter- 
possibly  the  viability  of  our  in- 
society  as  well.  Let  me  give  two 
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cobalt,    now    obtained    largely 
land-based    sources,    but 
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available  from  the  deep  seabed,  jet  engines 
could  not  be  manufactured.  Without  man- 
ganese, found  in  abundance  on  the  ocean 
floor,  many  important  steel  products  could 
not  be  produced.  Today  we  are  95  percent 
dependent  on  external  sources  for  manga- 
nese: 98  percent  for  cobalt.  F\)r  these  strate- 
gic materials  and  others,  ocean  mining  holds 
the  promise  of  reduced  national  vulnerabil- 
ity. 

It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  a  Law  of 
the  Sea  treaty  could  protect  and  promote 
vital  U.S.  interests.  However,  this  Draft 
Convention  appears  to  fall  far  short  in  its 
seabed  mining  provisions.  Moving  now  to 
the  specific,  I  will  outline  some  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's principal  areas  of  concern: 

The  Draft  Convention  places  the  develop- 
ment of  all  resources  of  the  seabed  and  sub- 
soil lying  beyond  the  geographic  limits  of 
national  jurisdiction  under  burdensome 
international  regulation.  This  area  repre- 
sents approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
earth's  submerged  area.  The  draft  includes 
mineral  deposits  found  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  seabed.  Little  is  known  of  these  de- 
posits today,  but  in  the  future  they  may 
well  have  substantial  economic  importance. 

One  proposal  would  establish  a  suprana- 
tional mining  company,  the  Enterprise, 
which  would  benefit  from  significant  dis- 
criminatory advantages  relative  to  the  pri- 
vate firms  in  developed  countries.  Arguably, 
the  Enterprise  could  monopolize  production 
of  seabed  minerals.  Moreover,  the  Draft 
Convention  would  require  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  to  provide  the  initial  capi- 
talization for  the  Enterprise,  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  their  United  Nations  contribu- 
tions. The  American  taxpayer,  therefore, 
would  have  to  provide  the  dominant  capital 
share  for  a  supranational  mining  organiza- 
tion controlled  by  other  nations,  and  which 
may  well  act  in  ways  not  beneficial  to  the 
U.S.  interest.  What  we  have  here,  with 
sweeping  authority  over  almost  all  activities 
on  the  seas,  is  a  large,  complicated,  highly 
organized,  unelected  powerful  organization. 
We  should  think  long  and  hard  about  the 
creation  of  such  an  entity  as  "the  Eiiter- 
prise." 

Through  transfer  of  technology  provi- 
sions, the  sale  of  proprietary  information 
and  technology  now  largely  in  U.S.  hands 
would  be  virtually  compulsory  under  certain 
circumstances.  With  certain  restrictions,  the 
Enterprise,  through  mandatory  transfer,  if 
guaranteed  access  on  request  to  seabed 
mining  technology  owned  by  others.  Similar 
access  to  privately-owned  technology  is  fur- 
ther guaranteed  for  any  developing  country 
planning  to  go  into  seabed  mining.  It  is  most 
important  that  we  carefully  consider  how 
such  provisions  relate  to  our  security-orient- 
ed technologies,  current  and  future. 

The  Draft  Convention  creates  a  one- 
nation,  one-vote  international  organization, 
governed  by  an  assembly  and  a  36-member 
Executive  Council.  While  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  allies  have  three  guaranteed  seats  in 
the  Council,  the  United  States  would  be 
forced  to  compete  with  its  allies  for  repre- 
sentation. The  great  bulk  of  votes  would  be 
possessed  by  the  Third  World  nations,  the 
so-called  "Group  of  77, "  rather  than  by 
those  countries  contributing  the  technical 
expertise  and  financial  resources  to  the  or- 
ganization. This  would  result  in  politiciza- 
tion  of  the  governing  process. 

After  fifteen  years  of  seabed  production, 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  will  be  reviewed 
to  determine  whether  they  have  fulfilled 
appropriate  policy  considerations,  such  as 
protection  of  land-based  producers,  promo- 
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tion  of  Enterprise  operations,  and  "equita- 
ble"  distribution  of  mining  rights.  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  party  to  the  treaty  wish 
to  amend  provisions  concerning  the  system 
of  exploitation,  they  may  do  so  only  after 
five  years'  negotiation  and  following  ratifi- 
cation by  two-thirds  of  the  assembly  mem- 
bers. Thus,  if  the  United  States  were  to  dis- 
agree with  duly  ratified  changes,  it  would  be 
bound  by  them  nevertheless— unless  it  exer- 
cised its  option  to  denounce  the  treaty  in  its 
entirety. 

Although  the  iissessment  is  incomplete  at 
this  time,  we  must  keep  firmly  in  mind  that 
the  important  provisions  within  the  Draft 
Convention  governing  navigation  on  the 
high  seas  be  fully  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional security  imperatives.  With  the  strong- 
est interest  in  preserving  maximum  freedom 
of  movement  at  sea  for  our  naval  combat- 
ants, the  U.S.  has  viewed  with  great  concern 
the  emergence  of  provisions  for  12-mile  ter- 
ritorial seas  and  2U0-mile  exclusive  economic 
zones.  In  the  U.S.  view,  areas  to  seaward  of 
3  miles  remain  high  seas  under  existing 
international  law,  based  upon  historical 
usage.  The  Draft  Convention  represents  a 
considerable  divergence  from  our  current 
juridical  positions.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  should  not,  therefore,  be  surpris- 
ing that  the  Navj  and  the  Administration 
have  given  strong  voice  to  concerns  for  our 
essential  navigation  interests. 

I  trust  that  these  few  examples  serve  to 
make  clear  the  insufficiencies— even  the  po- 
tential danger— of  the  proposed  treaty  when 
viewed  in  light  of  either  our  national  securi- 
ty or  economic  interests.  It  should  also 
make  obvious  the  reasons  for  the  Adminis- 
tration's studied  and  cautious  approach  to 
the  Draft  Convention. 

A  humorist  once  gave  the  following  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "yours."  "Yours,"  he  said, 
"is  anything  which  up  to  the  present  others 
have  not  been  able  to  get  away  from  you." 
Like  most  good  writing  in  the  genre,  it  con- 
tains an  element  of  truth.  In  this  case,  an 
important  element. 

Perhaps  the  American  people  have  tired 
of  their  long  years  of  sacrificing  U.S.  nation- 
al goals  and  interests  for  the  greater  supra- 
national interests  of  the  world's  community 
of  nations.  In  the  view  of  many,  the  return 
on  some  of  these  investments  has  been  woe- 
fully insufficient.  Too  frequently,  the  prac- 
tical application  of  our  national  compassion 
and  fairness  has  produced  results  inimical 
to  U.S.  interests— or  it  has  produced  nothing 
at  all.  The  feeling  of  having  been  "used" 
pervades.  Little  is  more  rankling  than  unap- 
preciated—and often  unrequited— interna- 
tional cooperative  efforts. 

It  is  time  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty  draft  with  a  primary  focus 
on  U.S.  Interests— and  with  important,  but 
comparatively  lesser  concerns  for  our  ability 
to  assist  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  should 
not  sound  startling.  What  I  am  saying  is 
simply  what  we  all  know  to  be  true — charac- 
teristic of  both  humans  and  nations  alike. 
But  it  is  often  important  that  we  state  and 
restate  such  ideas,  if  only  so  we  may  better 
behave  in  accordance  with  them.  As  H.G. 
Wells  said.  "There  is  a  time  when  the  best 
thing  that  wise  men  can  do  is  to  keep  re- 
peating the  obvious."  Now  may  be  su'ch  a 
time. 

There  is  little  new  in  such  a  focus.  We  will 
continue  to  behave  as  a  great  nation  should 
behave,  in  accordance  with  an  historic  per- 
spective of  freedom,  justice,  and  reason  that 
has  made  us  unique  in  history.  We  will  not, 
as  the  Soviet  propagandists  will  become 
more  aggressive,  expansionary  or  Imperial. 
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We  will  remain  what  we  have  always  been— 
the  primary  guarantor  of  freedom  in  the 
world.  Our  national  aim- and  the  aim  of  our 
Navy— is  to  continue  that  vital  guarantee 
.  .  .  and  to  insure  that  freedom  of  the  seas  is 
a  non-negotiable  freedom. 

As  always,  we  will  support  international 
law  and  the  codification  of  just  agreements 
among  nations— these  are  confluent  with 
our  Qwn  traditions.  But  we  will  be  firm  In 
defense  of  our  freedom  of  the  seas.  And  we 
will  not  be  a  party  to  agreements  in  which 
U.S.  national  interests,  and  those  of  our 
allies  and  friends,  are  not  promoted  in  a  rea- 
sonable and  balanced  way. 

Certainly  there  is  some  risk  in  any  major 
policy  decision  made  at  this  time.  But  the 
risk,  for  instance,  of  losing  this  particular 
treaty  does  not  outweigh  the  future  implica- 
tions of  an  agreement  unfairly  constructed 
in  favor  of  one  r>ortion  of  the  international 
conununity  at  the  expense  of  another. 

For  now,  those  who  seek  to  offer  views  on 
the  subject  should  not  assume  that  national 
interests,  the  Defense  Department's  inter- 
ests, or  the  Navy's  interests,  argue  for  U.S. 
acceptance  of  the  Draft  Convention,  and 
that  it  is  only  a  small  number  of  self-serving 
mining  companies  that  have  stirred  up  op- 
position. My  purpose  in  speaking  with  you 
here  today  is  to  say— firmly  and  clearly— 
that  this  is  not  true.  At  issue  is  U.S.  nation- 
al security,  our  vital  national  interests,  and 
the  global  envirormient  in  which  our  U.S. 
maritime  sur>eriority  will  operate  in  the  dec- 
ades to  come.  These  are  very  high 
stakes  *  *  *  Let  us  not  forget  that. 

Thank  you.* 
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HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  a  previous  commitment  this  morn- 
ing, I  was  not  able  to  be  present  when 
the  House  voted  on  a  motion  to  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  3603,  the  farm  bill.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea."« 


HOUSE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS, 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION,  AND 
FINANCE  SUBCOMMITTEE  PEN- 
ALTIES FOR  THE  PIRACY  OF 
PAY-TELEVISION  SIGNALS 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  cosponsoring,  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman),  legislation  which  we  intro- 
duced last  week  that  amends  section 
605  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  by  providing  for  strengthened 
penalties  for  the  piracy  of  pay  televi- 
sion signals.  I  want  to  praise  and  com- 
mend the  leadership  of  Mr.  Waxman 
in  drafting  this  legislation  which  ad- 


dresses the  compelling  need  to  protect 
against  the  unauthorized  reception  of 
subscription  television  signals. 

One  of  the  more  exciting  aspects  of 
the  emerging  telecommunications 
technologies  is  the  fact  that  program- 
ing can  be  offered  to  subscribers  di- 
rectly on  a  per  channel  or  per  program 
basis,  thereby  increasing  the  opportu- 
nities for  delivering  programing  that 
meets  the  more  specialized  interests  of 
the  viewing  public— something  adver- 
tiser-supported programing  aimed  at  a 
mass  audience  is  less  able  to  provide. 
However,  this  new  means  of  program 
delivery  is  being  severely  threatened. 
The  proliferation  of  products,  such  as 
"black  box"  decoders  and  satellite 
Earth  stations,  permit  many  to  receive 
a  subscription  signal— transmitted  via 
satellite  or  over  a  multipoint  distribu- 
tion system  or  subscription  television 
service  even  though  they  have  not 
paid  to  do  so. 

If  these  unauthorized  receptions  are 
not  checked  through  the  explicit  pro- 
vision of  penalties  for  these  recognized 
violations  of  section  605  of  the  Com- 
munications Act,  then  the  financial  vi- 
ability of  these  new  services  will  be 
jeopardized,  and  the  increasing  avail- 
ability to  the  public  of  a  diversity  of 
programing,  from  a  diversity  of 
sources  will  be  undermined. 

As  we  enter  an  age  in  which  direct 
broadcast  satellite  (DBS)  service  to 
the  home  will  join  the  many  other  de- 
veloping means  of  transmitting  video 
information  to  the  public,  the  need  to 
protect  against  this  form  of  unauthor- 
ized reception  becomes  even  clearer. 

I  am  frankly  rather  concerned  about 
one  particular  issue  this  bill  raises. 
There  are  an  increasing  number  of 
citizens  who  are  making  use  of  the 
great  opportimities  offered  by  satellite 
Earth  stations,  which  permit  the 
viewer  to  receive  the  growing  number 
of  program  signals  being  beamed  off 
of  satellites.  I  believe  that  these  de- 
vices play  a  very  important  role  in  ex- 
panding the  variety  of  programing 
available  to  the  viewing  public;  howev- 
er, it  should  be  realized  that  Earth  sta- 
tions do  not  distinguish  between  the 
typ>es  of  satellite  transmissions  they 
receive,  and  thus  can  pick  up  both  sub- 
scription and  nonsubscription  televi- 
sion signals. 

I  am  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of 
these  citizens  who  live  in  areas,  par- 
ticularly rural  ones,  where  they 
cannot  gain  access  to  cable  and  other 
telecommunications  services,  and  thus, 
only  through  the  direct  reception  of 
satellite  signals  can  the  diversity  of 
programing  available  to  them  be  in- 
creased. However,  in  their  use  of 
Earth  stations  pay  television  signals 
are  also  being  picked  up,  even  though 
the  companies  distributing  the  sub- 
scription services  have  not  authorized 
those  individuals  to  do  so.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  legislation  can  serve  as 
a  vehicle  for  reaching  an  agreement 


between  private  Earth  station  owners 
who  live  in  areas  where  only  this  tech- 
nology provides  them  with  the  prom- 
ise of  a  diversity  of  program  services, 
and  program  producers  and  distribu- 
tors who  have  a  legitimate  property 
right  that  is  worthy  of  protection.  In 
any  event.  I  agree  with  the  statement 
of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Waxman.  that 
prosecution  of  this  class  of  individuals 
is  not  the  intent  of  this  legislation. 
Rather,  this  bill  is  aimed  instead  at 
those  pirates  who  are  engaging  in  the 
practice  of  unauthorized  reception  for 
their  own  commercial  advantage  or  fi- 
nancial gain. 

Again.  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  his  efforts. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Telecom- 
munications, Consumer  Protection 
and  Finance  Subcommittee  of  which 
Mr.  Waxman  is  a  distinguished 
member,  I  fully  intend  for  my  subcom- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  and  take  fur- 
ther action  on  this  bill  as  expeditious- 
ly as  possible.* 


THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS PROPOSALS  TO  AMEND 
THE  FREEDOM  OP  INFORMA- 
TION ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Information  and  Individual 
Rights  Subconmiittee,  I  am  today  join- 
ing with  our  subcommittee  chairman. 
Glenn  English,  in  introducing,  by  re- 
quest of  the  Reagan  administration, 
its  proposals  to  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

We  will  need  to  take  time  to  careful- 
ly study  the  potential  ramifications  of 
the  administration's  pro[>osals.  Judi- 
cial interpretation  of  the  act  prior  to 
and  since  the  1974  amendments  show 
how  important  it  is  for  the  Congress 
to  take  care  in  phrasing  both  the  law 
itself  and  the  accompanying  legislative 
history.  Hearings  before  our  subcom- 
mittee have  also  revealed  that  proper 
agency  administration  of  the  act  is  as 
important  as  the  language  of  the  act 
itself.  Senate  action  on  these  propos- 
als is  expected  in  the  near  future  and 
that  will  certainly  be  illuminating  to 
us. 

During  this  time,  I  expect  that  we 
will  continue  to  work  with  the  admin- 
istration to  attempt  to  refine  its  pro- 
posals; thus,  I  see  our  introduction  and 
study  of  this  bill  as  another  step  in 
our  sulKommittee's  general  review, 
begun  earlier  this  year,  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.* 
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HOU  3E  RESOLUTION  243 


h  ON.  TOM  HARKIN 


IN  THE 


or  IOWA 
lOUSE  OF  RliPRESENTATIVES 


Wediesday,  October  21.  1981 
¥IA  RKIN. 


Mr.   Speaker.   I   re- 
introduced   House    Resolution 
togeth  er  with  Representatives  Jef- 
V  roLFE.      Schneider,      Fazio, 
BitowN,  and  a  majority  of  the 
This    resolution    places    the 
lepresentatives  on  record  in 
to  any  repeal  or  reduction 
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petroleum  prices  have  stabi- 
Dur  imports  are  down.  How- 
ever, we  lannot  be  complacent.  I  re- 
member t  le  strong  resolve  people  felt 
in  1973.  T  hat  resolve  later  evaporated. 
We  canno ;  allow  that  to  happen  again. 
America  i  oust  reduce  its  dependence 
on  impored  oil,  especially  given  the 
instability  of  the  Mideast,  the  region 
from  whi(  h  a  major  portion  of  our  im- 
ported oil  comes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Increased  energy  conservation,  the 
increased  use  of  renewable  energy 
sources  such  as  solar,  wind,  geother- 
mal. and  the  increased  use  of  plant 
material  for  alcohol  and  biomass  can 
increase  our  energy  independence.  It 
can  also  decrease  our  costs.  And.  by 
using  cogeneration,  the  use  of  waste 
heat,  we  can  also  save  resources  and 
cut  costs. 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  producing 
electricity  is  skyrocketing.  Every  new 
electric  plant  built— whether  it  is  a  nu- 
clear plant  or  a  coal  plant— will  create 
higher  electricity  costs.  Through  con- 
servation, we  reduce  our  need  for  new 
plants  and.  thus,  help  keep  our  costs 
down. 

If  conservation  and  the  use  of  re- 
newable sources  of  energy  are  such 
good  ideas,  why  do  we  need  tax  incen- 
tives to  get  people  to  use  them?  For 
several  reasons: 

In  a  perfect  world  of  perfect  infor- 
mation, people  would  know  the  exact 
costs  and  savings  involved,  and  would 
make  their  energy  investments  in 
those  areas  in  which  the  technology  is 
well  established.  However,  people  do 
not  have  perfect  information.  Many 
people  fail  to  install  energy-saving  de- 
vices or  use  renewable  energy  sources 
even  though  it  would  be  financially 
beneficial  for  them  to  do  so.  Our  cur- 
rent tax  incentives  provide  the  added 
impetus  they  need.  Second,  in  many 
areas,  the  technology  is  new  or  experi- 
mental. The  industries  are  just  start- 
ing to  grow  and  there  is  some  legiti- 
mate question  about  whether  the 
technology  will  be  cost  effective;  but 
the  stakes  are  worth  the  risk.  We  need 
to  provide  incentives  so  that  the 
United  States  can  maintain  the  lead  it 
now  enjoys  in  renewable  energy  tech- 
nology. Clearly,  Europe  and  Japan  are 
rapidly  increasing  their  assistance  to 
these  industries.  The  United  States 
previously  led  the  world  in  auto  sales. 
We  have  lost  the  majority  of  the  auto 
market  to  other  nations.  We  cannot 
allow  that  to  occur  in  renewable 
energy  and  energy  conservation  equip- 
ment. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  now  re- 
viewing the  usefulness  of  the  conser- 
vation and  renewable  energy  tax  in- 
centives and  will  shortly  make  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  White  House.  I 
hope  they  will  fully  consider  the  huge 
impact  that  these  technologies  can 
have  on  the  cost  of  the  energy  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  increased  energy 
independence  of  our  country,  on  con- 
servation and  the  use  of  renewable 
energy  sources,  and  on  our  ability  to 
sell  our  products  overseas. 

Government  funding  of  research 
and  grants  for  installation  of  conserva- 
tion and  renewable  energy  materials 
have  already  been  drastically  cut.  The 
administration  is  clearly  planning  to 
propose  further  reductions.  To  pro- 
pose repeal  of  these  tax  provisions  at 
this  time  would  create  severe  damage 
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to  a  large  number  of  projects  that  are 
even  now  under  negotiation.  Certainly, 
we  must  reduce  our  budget  deficits. 
However.  I  believe  that  this  would  be 
one  of  the  worst  places  to  reduce  our 
assistance  to  taxpayers.  The  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  House,  228  Members, 
have  joined  in  cos(>onsoring  House 
Resolution  243  clearly  shows  that  the 
need  to  preserve  these  tax  incentives  is 
widely  felt  by  the  Members  of  this 
body.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRITZ  REDER 


HON.  LYLE  WILUAMS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  man  well  respected  for  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  Saxon  Club  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  man  is  Fritz  Reder.  Mr.  Reder 
moved  to  this  country  in  1956  from 
Wiesbaden,  Germany.  He  has  devoted 
many  hours  of  his  time  to  the  Saxon 
Club  and  other  ethnic  groups.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Youngstown  Saxon 
Club  Branch  30  where  he  held  various 
offices.  He  served  on  the  club's  build- 
ing committee  in  1967  and  1974.  He 
also  spent  countless  hours  gathering 
cultural  artifacts  from  the  club's  cul- 
ture i;oom.  He  personally  made  or  do- 
nated several  items  for  display  in  that 
room. 

Mr.  Reder  was  a  representative  of 
the  Landsmannschaft  of  the  United 
States.  He  also  promoted  the  ex- 
change of  brass  bands  between  the 
United  States,  Austria,  and  Germany. 

To  the  many  friends  and  admirers 
he  has  in  the  Saxon  Club,  Mr.  Reder 
will  always  be  thought  of  as  a  fine  and 
concerned  person  always  ready  to  give 
of  himself  for  the  betterment  of  all. 
This  esteem  for  Mr.  Reder  was  demon- 
strated on  October  15  of  this  year 
when  the  Youngstown  Saxon  Club 
held  a  testimonial  dinner  in  Mr. 
Reder's  honor.  Those  attending  have 
said  they  felt  that  was  the  least  they 
could  do  for  a  man  who  has  done  so 
much  for  them  and  their  organiza- 
tion.* 


A  NICE  IDEA  THAT  HAS  NOT 
WORKED 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  recently  voted  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  an  action  which  I  support- 
ed and  voted  for,  and  it  will  soon  be 
the  Senate's  turn  to  act.  During  the 
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floor  debate.  I  indicated  my  concern 
with  one  provision  of  the  act,  dealing 
with  the  requirement  for  printing  bal- 
lots in  languages  other  than  English.  I 
noted  the  experience  of  several  coun- 
ties in  ray  district  with  the  provision, 
and  voted  to  amend  that  section  of  the 
act  to  make  it  more  practical;  an 
amendment  which  unfortunately  did 
not  pass. 

In  that  regard,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  editorial  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Ventura 
County  Star-Free  Press,  on  October 
15.  1981.  entitled,  "A  Nice  Idea  That 
Hasn't  Worked": 

A  Nice  Idea  That  Hasn't  Worked 

Under  the  heading  of  nice  ideas  that 
haven't  worked  too  well,  we  would  have  to 
include  bilingual  voting. 

That  was  mandated  by  the  federal  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1975.  recently  extended  by 
Congress,  which  required  election  material 
to  be  printed  in  the  native  languages  of  mi- 
norities constituting  more  than  5  t>ercent  of 
the  population. 

The  goal  was  to  encourage  greater  partici- 
pation by  minorities  in  the  American  elec- 
tion process.  But  it  really  hasn't  turned  out 
that  way. 

In  most  of  California,  as  in  Ventura 
County,  the  primary  thrust  of  bilingual 
voting  material  has  been  in  Spanish.  But  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  very  few  voters 
have  used  the  Spanish-language  material 
that  was  made  available. 

In  the  June  1980  primary  election,  for  ex- 
ample, 7.180  Spanish-language  ballots  were 
printed  in  Kings  County;  two  were  used. 
Similar  results  are  found  throughout  the 
state. 

This  experiment  in  bilingual  voting  hasn't 
been  cheap.  Extra  expenses  added  an  esti- 
mated $750,000  to  the  cost  of  the  1980  gen- 
eral election  in  California.  And  the  cost  per 
Spanish  ballot  used,  where  it  has  been  cal- 
culated, has  been  steep. 

In  San  Bernardino  County  1980,  $108,000 
was  spent  to  provide  bilingual  election  mate- 
rials. With  only  113  ballots  used,  the  cost 
was  $950  a  ballot. 

In  Ventura  County,  the  cost  hasn't  been 
so  prohibitive,  because  the  county's  chief 
elections  officer,  Clerk-Recorder  Bob 
Hamm,  has  taken  a  different  approach.  Mr. 
Hamm  makes  Spanish  voting  material- 
sample  ballots  and  voting  instructions- 
available  to  those  who  ask  for  it.  Each  poll- 
ing place  has  a  sample  ballot  in  Spanish, 
and  at  precincts  with  heavy  Spanish-speak- 
ing voter  registration,  there  is  an  election 
worker  who  is  fluent  in  Spanish,  to  provide 
aid  to  any  voter  who  asks  for  it. 

The  cost  of  printing  the  Spanish  language 
material  was  about  $40,000  for  the  two  elec- 
tions of  1980,  says  Mr.  Hamm.  There  were 
about  1,700  voters  who  asked  for  voting  ma- 
terials in  Spanish,  putting  the  added  cost  at 
about  $24  per  voter  (if  all  1.700  voted). 

That  beats  printing  thousands  of  bilingual 
ballots,  to  have  only  a  few  of  them  used. 

The  irony  is,  Mr.  Hamm  was  actually 
threatened  with  jail  by  federal  elections  of- 
ficials for  failure  to  comply  with  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  in  1976.  Logic  finally  prevailed, 
and  the  feds  accepted  his  procedure. 

Some  Taxpayers  are  impatient  with  the 
whole  idea  of  bilingual  voting,  since  English 
is  the  language  of  this  country.  And  there 
are  limits  to  how  far  elections  officials 
should  go  to  try  to  overcome  plain  apathy 
by  non-voters,  no  matter  what  language 
they  speak. 


But  bilingual  voting  is  .a  federal  require- 
ment, and  since  it  is,  Mr.  Hamm's  approach 
to  compliance  seems  the  best  way  to  handle 
a  well-intentioned  idea  that  simply  hasn't 
produced  the  hoped-for  results.* 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  AND 
THE  FAMILY  FARM 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
family  farmer  has  been  the  backbone 
on  which  this  country's  productivity 
was  founded.  The  men  and  women 
who  are  family  farmers  have  fed  this 
Nation  since  its  earliest  days.  They  are 
people  who  understand  the  economy, 
because  they  have  provided  the  basis 
for  its  health  and  growth  for  years. 
They  have  done  so  while  having  to 
adjust  to  every  turn  in  our  Nation's 
economy,  and  having  to  remain  pro- 
ductive. The  family  farmer  has  to 
know  not  only  about  soil  conditions 
and  weather  patterns,  he  or  she  must 
also  know  about  the  economic  climate, 
and  how  to  adapt  to  its  shifts.  The 
family  farm  is  a  critical  barometer  to 
our  economic  health,  and  the  farmer 
is  telling  us  that  things  are  becoming 
very  sick.  A  farmer  in  my  district, 
Lindel  Whitelock  of  Grantsburg,  111., 
has  taken  the  time  to  spell  out  very 
simply  and  clearly  what  high  interest 
rates  are  doing  to  his  farm  business. 
His  is  a  small  operation,  he  and  his 
wife  run  560  acres  on  which  they  grow 
com,  grain,  sorghum,  and  wheat  and 
raise  hogs  and  cattle.  Mr.  Whitelock 
originally  offered  these  comments  to 
be  placed  in  the  record  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  For  those  who 
have  trouble  understanding  how  dire 
the  high  interest  situation  is.  they 
provide  a  very  apt  lesson.  Because 
they  explain  the  interest  rate  crisis  so 
well.  I  am  inserting  a  summary  of  Mr. 
Whitelock's  remarks  into  the  Record: 

Comments  on  Interest  Rate  Situation  by 
LiNBEL  Whitelock,  Grantsburg,  III. 

I  am  a  family  farmer.  My  background  in 
farming  and  farm  financial  management 
gives  me  an  understanding  of  the  current 
agricultural  situation  and  the  impact  high 
Interest  rates  have  had  on  the  family  farm. 
The  farm  which  I  operate  has  been  and  still 
is  a  farm  which  is  suffering  due  to  high  in- 
terest rates  and  high  costs. 

Let  me  describe  the  plight  my  wife  and  I 
currently  face.  I  own  and  operate  420  acres 
and  rent  another  140  acres.  My  land  has  all 
been  purchased.  My  interest  rate  on  my  real 
estate  mortgage  is  12%  percent.  In  addition 
to  my  real  estate  loan  I  have  a  loan  for 
equipment  and  oijerating  expenses.  The  in- 
terest on  this  money  is  the  prime  rate  plus 
one  percent,  offered  by  a  bank  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  This  means  the  interest  on  my  op- 
erating money  has  exceeded  20  percent  for 
over  one  year.  Our  operation  is  of  a  general 
nature.  We  have  com,  grain,  sorghum, 
wheat,  hogs  and  cattle.  Basically,  if  there  is 
one  good  area  of  farming,  we  are  able  to 


offset  losses  in  another  crop  by  having  this 
type  of  operation.  I  would  like  to  explain 
what  impact  high  interest  rates  have  had  on 
my  operation. 

The  major  impact  is  that  through  high  in- 
terest periods  my  repayment  ability  is  great- 
ly lessened.  For  example,  an  increase  of  one 
percent  reduces  my  ability  to  repay  $1,600 
on  my  loans.  This  interest  puts  a  squeeze  on 
next  year's  funds.  If  interest  continues  to 
climb  the  squeeze  will  eventually  eliminate 
me  from  farming.  Higher  interest  rates  in- 
crease my  cost  of  operation.  Interest  is  an 
overhead  cost  and  must  be  paid  first.  The 
items  which  I  purchase  for  production  in- 
crease as  a  result  of  processors  passing  the 
cost  onto  the  purchaser.  The  same  is  true 
when  the  final  processor  purchases  our 
grrain.  hogs  and  cattle.  Due  to  the  loss  of  net 
income  through  higher  Interest  paid,  higher 
cost,  and  lower  sales  prices,  less  money  is 
available  for  the  purchase  of  farm  equip- 
ment, consumer  items  or  the  items  that 
would  increase  the  efficiency  of  my  oper- 
ation. This  eventually  will  result  in  severe 
production  efficiency  losses.  The  higher  in- 
terest charges  have  caused  the  curtailment 
of  many  feeder  operations  which  wiU  tight- 
en the  supply  of  meat  to  the  consumer.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  a  slowdown  in  the  farm- 
ing sector  leads  to  losses  in  other  areas. 

The  impact  of  high  interest  is  also  being 
felt  on  local  businesses.  As  farmers  have  less 
money,  or  as  money  becomes  tighter,  farm- 
ers spend  less  and  in  turn  local  and  national 
businesses  slump.  In  addition  higher  cost 
money  creates  cash  flow  problems  for  many 
people  other  than  farmers.  For  example, 
most  farmers  purchase  production  items  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  however  they  do  not 
have  income  until  fall  due  to  the  time  re- 
quired to  produce  a  crop.  Agriculture,  unlike 
other  areas  of  production  has  a  3-6  month 
time  lag  in  starting  an  income  flow  after 
inputs  are  made.  The  only  exception  is  the 
dairy  business.  Farmers  pick  up  input  items 
and  do  not  usually  pay  for  these  items  for 
60  days  and  then  he  pays  generally  with 
borrowed  money.  The  supplier  has  to  re- 
plenish his  stock  and  pay  for  that  stock 
within  30  days.  This  policy  then  puts  the 
local  merchant  in  an  income  expense  cost 
squeeze.  Farmer  resistance  to  high  interest 
and  higher  money  costs  is  creating  problems 
to  local  businessmen.  These  are  the  prob- 
lems that  occur  now.  but  let's  take  a  look  at 
what  can  be  anticipated  in  the  future  if 
higher  interest  persists. 

If  high  interest  rates  continue,  everything 
the  farmer  and  consumer  alike  purchases 
will  increase  in  price  due  to  the  added  cost. 
These  production  or  consumer  items,  will  be 
higher  not  only  to  those  who  have  to 
borrow  money  to  buy  them,  but  the  higher 
costs  will  be  felt  by  those  who  pay  cash. 
Farmers  are  going  to  be  asked  to  take  a 
larger  risk  because  elevator  operators  are 
less  willing  to  forward  price  our  products  be- 
cause of  the  interest  they  must  pay  on  the 
margin  money  required  when  a  farmer  locks 
in  a  contract.  At  this  point  farmers  are  not 
able  to  forward  price  any  wheat  because  ele- 
vators will  not  make  a  bid.  Higher  interest 
rates  make  it  very  unattractive  for  farmers 
to  purchase  livestock  to  go  into  feed  lots. 
This  in  turn  could  possibly  lead  to  a  short- 
age of  meat  and  higher  inflation  because  of 
higher  grocery  costs.  Higher  interest  costs 
simply  take  money  from  the  family  farmer 
and  give  it  to  the  wealthy  who  have  the 
money  to  loan. 

For  many  farmers  who  may  find  them- 
selves in  serious  financial  difficulty,  there 
will  be  no  out.  High  interest  rates  coupled 
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MR.  ICANERS  WINNING  POEM 


HOlf.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  irOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October 21,  1981 
PET  SER 


poem 


con  test 


•  Mr. 
tering  in 
by  Paul 
in  the  city 

This 
Yonkers-s 
poetry 

In  addition 
Kaner,  w 
University 
for  his  paintings 

I  am 
leagues, 
ning    poer  i 
love. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  en- 
he  Record  a  poem  written 
a  senior  citizen  living 
of  Yonkers. 

won  first  prize  in  a  city  of 
Aonsored       senior       citizens 


^hD 


pU  ased 

Mr 


I  speak  of  o(e 
With  halo 
And  scented 
Entwined 
Of  one  who4e 
And  all  the 
To  greet  a 
Her  gentle 
I  speak  of 
Our  heated 
And  r.aminc 
Soared  skyw  ard 
Sweet  moments 
Of  love 

We  languished 
And  pledgee 
I  speak  of 
Exalted  by 
And  shrouded 
Where  I  alope 
But  now  no 
Which  tells 
For  we  are 
So  blissfully 
Alas,  she's 
Forever  theje 
Till  I  can 
My  true  lov( 
I  speak  no 
Nor  will  again 
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has  won  numerous  awards 

and  drawings. 
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.  Speaker,  Mr.  Kaner's  win- 

a   moving   statement   of 


Gone  Is  My  Love 
a  love  so  fair. 
f4rmed  of  golden  hair, 
garlands  rich  as  wine 
al)out  a  form  divine. 

voice  compelled  the  ear, 
«nses- crystal  clear, 
vjelcome  to  the  sound 

made  on  the  ground, 
and  cherished  hours 
Frames  spent  midst  the  flowers, 
passions  known  to  young 
in  enraptured  song, 
spent  in  warm  embrace. 

Time  and  space, 
neath  the  sycamores 
our  troth  forevermore. 
with  love  intense. 

innocence, 
in  a  virgin  shell 
with  her  did  dwell, 
leed  can  I  perform 
it  my  poor  love  forlorn, 
rjent,  no  more  to  meet 
in  sweet  retreat. 

to  Death's  domain, 
will  she  remain, 
1.  in  ecstasy, 
in  eternity— 
r<ore  since  we're  apart, 
till  I  depart. 

Paul  Kaner. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  HOME  ON  THE 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  PRO- 
GRAM: STICK  TO  YOUR  GUNS 


October  21,  1981 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
long  ago  an  old  friend  from  college 
days  who  has  been  a  very  successful 
building  contractor  telephoned  to  tell 
me  his  feelings  about  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic recovery  program. 

Specifically  and  naturally  he  was 
concerned  about  high  interest  rates 
and  advised  me  that  his  company, 
which  had  earned  millions  in  recent 
years,  was  now,  with  the  new  home 
market  virtually  dead,  barely  existing 
on  money  borrowed  at  interest  rates 
that  would  soon  mean  bankruptcy. 

I  expected  his  next  words  would  be 
to  urge  congressional  pressure  to 
loosen  the  Feds  tight  reins  on  money 
growth.  Instead  he  said: 

You  tell  the  President  to  keep  right  on 
doing  what  he's  doing  and  to  stop  these 
throwaway  HUD  spending  programs  that 
pay  contractors  three  times  the  value  for 
public  housing  and  waste  billions  of  taxpay- 
er dollars. 

He  demanded  continuing  efforts  to 
cut  Federal  spending  and  waste,  to  cut 
taxes,  and  to  end  excessive  bureaucra- 
cy and  regulation. 

He  said: 

If  my  company's  going  to  go  broke  after 
so  many  years  of  success,  it  will  be  the  fault 
of  all  the  stupid  economic  policies  that 
Washington  has  pursued  in  the  past.  But  if 
it  is  to  happen,  I  sure  don't  want  to  go 
under  without  accomplishing  something. 
You  people  in  Washington  who  have  finally 
seen  the  light,  stick  to  your  guns  and  at 
least  we'll  have  an  economic  future  for  our 
country  to  look  forward  to.« 


PRESENT  DAY  COAST  GUARD 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  constituents  whose  son 
serves  in  the  Coast  Guard  recently 
sent  me  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
best,  most  informative  articles  I  have 
seen  about  the  Coast  Guard.  I  think 
all  my  colleagues  will  agree  after  read- 
ing this  article  that  serious  problems 
exist  in  the  service,  and  unless  correct- 
ed, will  cripple  the  Coast  Guard's  abili- 
ty to  perform  its  functions. 

[From  the  Daily  Sentry-News,  Sept.  23, 

1981] 

Guard  Overworked.  Outdated 

(By  Tom  Tiede) 

Portland.   Maine  (NEA).— Capt.  Charles 

Mincks  says  it  was  to  have  been  a  routine 

mission.  So  last  February  he  ordered  the 

crew   of   the   United   States   Coast   Guard 


Cutter  Duane  to  prepare  the  ship  for  a  21- 
day  patrol:  they  were  going  to  the  nearby 
Georges  Bank  to  enforce  the  fishing  regula- 
tions. 

But  they  never  left. 

Just  before  departure  the  captain  stunned 
his  superiors  by  "recommending"  that  the 
cutter  be  kept  in  port  for  extensive  repairs. 
The  boat  was  44  years  old,  he  explained, 
and  so  ridden  with  deficiencies  and  deterio- 
ration that  he  decided  it  was  not  safe  to 
take  it  even  on  an  everyday  patrol. 

The  electrical  system  was  rotting,  for  one 
thing.  And  the  boiler  looked  as  if  it  could 
blow.  Then  there  were  the  ventilation 
shafts  running  throughout  the  ship;  they 
were  laden  with  years  of  accumulated 
grease  and  a  spark  could  send  rolling  fire 
from  one  end  of  the  vessel  to  the  other. 

Thus  Capt.  Mincks  gave  tradition  the 
deep  six. 

He  refused  to  put  out  to  sea. 

But  if  the  incident  shocked  Mincks'  supe- 
riors, it  should  not  have  surprised  them. 
The  Duane  is  just  one  of  many  elderly  and 
undependable  ships  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
today,  and  it  may  in  fact  personify  a  service 
that  has  quietly  become  overworked,  out- 
dated, ill-equipped  and  in  trouble. 

Indeed  the  venerable  service,  which  has 
roots  in  the  American  Revolution,  is  awash 
in  the  sea  of  hard  times.  Its  commandant, 
Adm.  John  Hayes,  says  the  force  is  in  "des- 
perate straits":  some  of  its  deck  sailors,  even 
more  candid,  feel  conditions  today  are  right 
out  of  His  Majesty's  Ship  Bounty. 

And  outside  observers  are  quick  to  agree. 
Last  year  the  General  Accounting  Office 
studied  the  Coast  Guard  from  aft  to  fore- 
deck  and  reported  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
expected  to  carry  out  all  of  its  duties.  One 
GAO  researcher  adds  privately  that  the 
state  of  the  service  is  scandalous. 

The  scandal  may  be  most  evident  in  the 
Coast  Guard's  fleet.  The  GAO  believes  it  is 
too  gray  and  thin  to  meet  its  responsibil- 
ities. The  average  age  of  a  ship  in  the  Coast 
Guard  in  now  23  years  old,  and  the  number 
of  cutters  (the  fleet  workhorses)  has  de- 
clined from  339  to  246  in  10  years. 

What's  more,  some  of  the  cutters  that  are 
left  are  not  just  old  but  ancient.  FMve  of 
them,  including  the  Duane,  were  built 
before  World  War  II.  Service  officers  recall 
with  anger  that  the  cutter  Cuyahoga,  which 
sank  on  duty  in  1978,  taking  11  men  to  their 
deaths,  was  52  years  old  at  the  time. 

And  if  the  ships  are  dated,  the  equipment 
on  board  is  likely  to  be  of  similar  vintage. 
The  life  jackets  on  some  of  the  cutters  were 
designed  in  the  1940s.  The  rafts  are  regular- 
ly too  worn  to  pass  inspection.  Officers  say 
the  only  up-to-date  items  on  the  Duane  are 
this  week's  news  magazines. 

Ah,  the  Duane.  The  captain  says  it's  so  di- 
lapidated he's  even  had  trouble  with  the 
whistle.  And  the  ship's  assistant  engineer, 
George  Self,  reports  that  he  has  been  trying 
for  almost  two  years  to  replace  a  steam-op- 
erated laundry  component:  "'There's  no 
money,'  they  keep  saying,  'no  money.'" 

That  is  the  root  of  the  dilemma  all  right. 
The  Coast  Guard  is  unquestionably  the 
poor  sister  of  the  service.  The  budget  this 
year  is  a  scant  $2  billion,  or  about  the  cost 
of  a  single  nuclear  aircraft  carrier,  and  offi- 
cers say  this  is  because  Congress  tends  to 
forget  what  the  Coast  Guard  is. 

What  it  is  is  both  fish  and  fowl,  actually. 
And  there  is  where  the  confusion  lies.  The 
service  was  originated  191  years  ago  to  help 
collect  tax  revenue  for  the  new  nation.  It 
was  called  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  then. 
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and  its  members  were  given  ranks  parallel 
to  those  in  the  Navy. 

As  it  happened,  those  ranks  came  in 
handy.  When  the  War  of  1812  broke  out  the 
cutter  service  was  used  to  bulwark  the  mari- 
time defenses,  and  it's  continued  to  do  so  in 
all  subsequent  hostilities.  This  means  the 
Coast  Guard  has  a  dual  role:  saving  lives  in 
peace,  and  taking  them  in  battle. 

Despite  this  military  responsibility, 
though,  the  service  has  never  been  a  direct 
part  of  the  defense  bureaucracy.  It  was 
originally  answerable  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
since  then  it  has  become  one  of  the  many 
divisions  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

In  other  words  the  Coast  Guard  does  not 
enjoy  the  influence  of  a  direct  alliance  with 
the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  As  a 
result  it  can  be  overlooked  when  the  money 
is  passed  around.  In  recent  years  the  slight 
growth  in  the  Coast  Guard's  budget  has  not 
so  much  as  covered  inflation. 

What  is  worse,  the  duties  of  the  service 
have  in  those  same  recent  years  expanded 
almost  exponentially.  It  still  is  the  good  Sa- 
maritan of  the  nation's  waterways,  and  it 
still  prepares  for  combat,  but  it  also  has 
been  given  whole  new  responsibilities  for 
law  enforcement  and  border  protection. 

In  the  last  decade  the  Coast  Guard  has 
been  assigned  to  enforce  federal  laws  re- 
garding boating  safety,  water  pollution  and 
the  operation  of  deepwater  ports.  It  has  also 
inherited  the  regulatory  responsibilities  for 
the  200-mile  fishing  limit  and  for  illegal  im- 
migration and  dope  smuggling. 

Last  year  the  service  intercepted  drug 
shipments  worth  $1  billion.  It  likewise  was 
called  to  facilitate  and  secure  the  arrival  of 
more  than  120.000  Cubans  on  the  shores  of 
Florida.  All  in  all.  Coast  Guard  executives 
say  the  agency  has  become  the  largest 
marine  police  force  in  world  history. 

At  the  same  time  the  service  has  become 
something  of  a  disappointment  for  an 
alarming  number  of  its  members.  Men  In 
the  rank  and  file  say  they  joined  the  Coast 
Guard  to  be  part  of  its  traditional  work, 
which  is  search  and  rescue,  but  instead 
they've  become  cops  who  chase  marijuana 
boats. 

Besides  this,  they  do  the  chasing  in  vessels 
that  are  not  shown  on  the  recruitment  post- 
ers. That  is  to  say  those  like  the  327-foot, 
2,500-ton  Duane.  At  best,  the  ship  is  uncom- 
fortable, unsanitary,  unredeemable  and  very 
dangerous.  Operations  Officer  David  Ed- 
wards says  it's  not  fit  to  habitate. 

The  Duane's  mess  hall  is  so  small,  for  in- 
stance, that  those  waiting  to  eat  must  stand 
in  a  line  that  stretches  to  an  upper  deck. 
And  the  enlisted  men's  shower  rooms  are 
even  worse:  there  are  six  showers  in  one 
room  to  service  half  of  the  143-man  crew, 
that  is,  if  all  six  of  them  are  working. 

The  men  say  the  ship  is  rife  with  bugs 
that  bite  and  flies  that  get  into  the  soup. 
And  the  rust  pops  out  of  new  paint  like  an 
incurable  rash.  The  air-conditioning  is 
faulty,  the  lights  are  unpredictable  and 
there  are  layers  of  asbestos  on  the  ceilings 
that  worry  the  environmental  purists. 

Also,  there  are  the  sleeping  bays,  they  are 
medieval.  The  men  grump  that  the  three- 
tiered  bunks  are  so  close  together  that 
people  with  big  shoulders  can't  turn  over  in 
the  night,  and  the  air  is  so  inherently  grimy 
that  the  sheets  turn  brown  as  boot  leather 
in  the  seven  days  between  washings. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Edwards  says  the  sleeping  bays 
constitute  permanent  living  quarters  for 
many  of  the  lower-ranking  crewmen.  Offi- 
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cers  can  leave  the  ship  in  port,  and  so  can 
enlisted  men  who  are  married,  but  the  rest 
of  the  sailors  are  required  to  spend  every 
night  of  their  enlistments  in  the  bays. 

No  wonder  many  of  the  men  on  the 
Duane  can't  wait  until  their  enlistments  are 
up.  And  that  is  apparently  a  prevailing  sen- 
timent throughout  the  service.  The  Coast 
Guard  is  currently  up  to  its  authorized 
strength  of  about  40,000,  but  the  GAO 
report  says  its  retention  rate  is  only  IS  per- 
cent. 

In  other  words,  morale  is  such  that  fewer 
than  two  of  10  Coast  Guard  sailors  renew 
their  enlistments.  And  in  some  ranks  the 
rate  is  only  one  in  10.  Rep.  Gerry  Studds. 
who  handles  Coast  Guard  affairs  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  claims  the  aver- 
age 1981  enlistee  has  less  than  two  years' 
experience. 

And  Studds,  a  Massachusetts  Democrat, 
says  that's  sobering.  He  thintcs  the  neglect 
and  underfunding  of  the  service  has  cut  into 
its  heart  and  soul.  And  he  wonders  with  a 
good  many  other  advocates  when  the  Con- 
gress and  the  nation  will  wake  up  to  the  re- 
ality that  the  Coast  Guard  is  listing. 

In  fact  they  may  be  waking  up  now.  At 
least  the  Coast  Guard  command  says  things 
are  starting  to  get  slightly  better.  It  says 
Congress  is  paying  more  attention,  the 
Reagan  administration  seems  sympathetic, 
some  new  ships  have  been  ordered  and 
morale  may  have  struck  bottom  and  turned 
around. 

Further,  there  is  talk  of  greater  things  to 
come.  The  GAO  suggests  the  Coast  Guard's 
fleet  (9,000  vessels)  must  be  completely 
overhauled.  Rep.  Studds  thinks  the  number 
of  men  in  the  service  should  double  this 
decade,  and  Adm.  Hayes  says  that  a  "quan- 
tum jump "  in  the  budget  is  not  out  of  the 
question. 

Quantum  jumps?  Twice  the  manpower? 
All  of  this  is  still  the  stuff  of  dreams  on  the 
USCGC  Duane,  where  the  tow  lines  remain 
inadequate  and  the  fuse  boxes  continue  to 
be  on  the  critical  list.  But  if  the  renaissance 
does  come,  this  ship  should  be  at  the  center 
of  the  servicewide  celebration. 

For  it  was  here  last  February  that  Capt. 
Charles  Mincks  took  his  stand.  When  he 
docked  the  old  boat  for  repairs  he  said  in 
effect  that  even  in  the  Coast  Guard  deterio- 
ration has  its  limits,  and  that  his  mission  at 
the  moment  was  not  worth  endangering  the 
lives  of  the  men  under  his  command. 

It  was  a  risky  act.  He  might  have  been 
court  martialed  for  it.  But  it  turned  out 
that  his  superiors  understood  the  decision, 
and  agreed  with  it,  and  a  lot  of  Coast  Guard 
people  now  think  that  any  reversal  of  serv- 
ice decline  should  date  to  the  time  this  cou- 
rageous captain  refused  to  go  to  sea.« 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  4560 


HON.  LYNN  MARTIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 
•  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  10  months  ago  the  people  of 
northern  Illinois  sent  me  to  Washing- 
ton to  abate  excessive  Government 
spending.  I  have  been  told  time  and 
time  again  that  for  too  long  the  stran- 
gling effect  of  unquestioned  Govern- 
ment spending  has  taken  its  toll  on 
working  Americans.  These  are  the 
very    same    Americans    who    benefit 
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from  many  of  the  programs  contained 
in  H.R.  4560— Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education  appropria- 
tioas  for  1982. 

During  the  discussion  of  this  far- 
reaching  bill,  I  aid  not  challenge  the 
merit  of  the  many  worthwhile  domes- 
tic programs  appropriated  in  this  piece 
of  legislation,  but  in  fact  questioned 
the  continued  unleashed  spending 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government:  a 
policy  that  threatens  the  very  liveli- 
hood of  you  and  I  through  a  sick  econ- 
omy—forcing high  inflation,  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  high  taxation  by 
which  to  finance  this  debt. 

Although  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
be  off  the  floor  at  the  time  the  vote  to 
send  this  bill  back  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  was  taken.  I  had 
every  intention  to  lend  my  support  to 
this  unsuccessful  effort.  An  effort  that 
was  a  necessary  response  to  a  bill  that 
exceeded  its  limit  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $700  million  in  actual  spending 
for  combined  discretionary  and  man- 
datory programs:  $700  million  that 
will  have  to  be  made  up  somewhere 
else  and,  if  not.  added  to  our  Federal 
deficit.  And,  a  deficit,  I  remind  you. 
that  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum  if  we 
are  to  achieve  our  goals  and  objectives 
of  a  balanced  budget  and  a  revitalized 
economy. 

As  a  longstanding  supporter  of  the 
many  programs  in  H.R.  4560,  I  do  not 
deny  their  value,  but  in  fact  am  sup- 
portive of  their  merit  and  delicate  re- 
lationship with  the  overall  economy.* 


GARMENT  WORKERS  SUPPORT 
VISIBLE  U.S.  ROLE  IN  NORTH- 
ERN IRELAND  CRISIS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  copies  of  letters  I  received 
from  the  senior  executives  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  New  York  which 
urge  a  new  initiative  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  bringing 
peace  to  Northern  Ireland,  the 
ACTWU  contacted  President  Reagan 
urging  his  attention  to  this  area 
through  contact  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. In  addition,  the  union,  which 
represents  455,000  textilers,  also  con- 
tacted British  Prime  Minister  Thatch- 
er, to  urge  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
and  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of 
the  Catholic  minority  in  the  areas  of 
employment,  housing,  and  political 
representation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  126- 
member  ad  hoc  congressional  commit- 
tee for  Irish  affairs,  I  am  proud  that 
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the  lead(  irs  of  the  ACTWU  have  taken 
a  lead  ro  le  in  this  area,  in  concert  with 
other  New  York  labor  groups  who 
have  al£o  spoken  out  on  this  issue. 
The  contributions  which  they  make 
can  only  enhance  the  work  of  the  ad 
hoc  comnittee,  whose  primary  role  is 
to  eleva  e  this  issue  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy  at  d  to  expedite  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  tl  lis  tragic  situation. 

I  COD3  mend  the  leaders  of  the 
ACTWU  for  their  initiative  in  this 
area  and  look  forward  to  working  with 
them  in  advancing  peace  and  justice 
for  all  p<  ople  of  Northern  Ireland. 

The  lei  ters  follow: 

Al  lALGAMATES  CLOTHING  AND 

Textiu:  Workers  Union, 
New  York.  N.Y..  Octobers.  1981. 
Hon.  Mari  iARET  Thatcher, 
Prime  Mi)  \iater, 
c/o  Britii  I  Consulate. 
New  York  N.  Y. 

Dear  MfDAM  Prime  Minister:  The  Amal- 
gamated iClothing  and  Textile  Workers 
Union  aff  liated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  La  jor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizatiors  deplores  and  condemns  usurpa- 
tion of  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland 
through  :he  use  of  British  troops  and 
armor. 

We  deplore  the  denial  of  the  Catholic 
populatio^  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the  dis- 
criminatic*!  of  jobs,  living  standards  and  po- 
litical representation.  We  further  condemn 
the  illegal  imprisonment  of  men  and  women 
for  allege  I  crimes  without  trial  by  jury  or 
due  legal  process.  For  some  800  years  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  have  been  sub- 
jugated, e:  Lploited  and  discriminated  sigainst 
at  the  har  ds  of  the  British  government. 

As  an  organization  founded  and  devoted 
to  the  p'inciples  of  human  rights  with 
equality  o '  justice  for  all  people  in  all  lands, 
we  call  up  jn  you  to  begin  the  necessary  and 
inevitable  task  of  a  phased  out  withdrawal 
of  British  troops  of  occupation  of  Northern 
Ireland  as  a  means  of  achieving  the  goal  of 
peace  and  justice  and  the  unification  of  the 
Irish  natic  n  8  centuries  overdue. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Murray  H.  Pinley. 

President 
Jacob  Sheinkuan, 

Secreta  ry-  Treasu  rer. 
Sol  Stetin. 
Sr.  Executive  Vice  President 
Scott  Hoybjan. 
Executive  Vice  President 

Ai4algamated  Clothing  and 

Textile  Workers  Union. 
New  York,  N.Y..  Octobers.  1981. 
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by  jury  or  due  legal  process.  The  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union 
has  since  Its  very  inception  actively  support- 
ed the  cause  of  human  rights  and  equality 
for  all  people  in  all  lands. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  founded  on  the  principles  of  justice 
and  equality  and  human  rights,  we  respect- 
fully call  upon  you  to  use  your  immense  in- 
fluence with  the  British  government  to  take 
the  necessary  and  inevitable  steps  of  a 
phased  out  withdrawal  of  British  troops 
from  Northern  Ireland  as  a  prelude  to 
achieve  the  peace  and  unification  of  that  ill- 
fated  nation  8  centuries  overdue. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Murray  H.  Pinlty, 

President 
Jacob  Sreinkman, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
Sol  Stetin. 
Sr.  Executive  Vice  President 
Scott  Hoyman, 
Executive  Vice  President^ 
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CUTS  IN  SOCIAL  SPENDING 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  October  21, 
1981,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
ctrrs  IN  social  spending 

The  spending  cuts  in  social  programs  are 
beginning  to  pinch.  Such  is  the  message  I 
get  as  I  travel  around  the  21  counties  of  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District. 

The  cuts  in  spending  which  have  already 
been  made  will  have  far-reaching  effects. 
Across  the  nation,  700.000  families  will  lose 
all  or  part  of  their  welfare  benefits.  About 
1.1  million  persons  will  no  longer  receive 
food  stamps.  For  thousands  of  children, 
school  lunch  prices  will  go  higher  and  meals 
will  be  smaller.  Some  1.5  million  unem- 
ployed workers  will  not  have  13  extra  weeks 
of  benefits.  Approximately  900.000  people 
will  not  get  the  public  service  jobs  they  had 
been  counting  on.  Fewer  federally  subsi- 
dized housing  units  will  be  available,  and 
rents  will  rise  to  between  25  percent  and  30 
percent  of  the  occupant's  income.  Scores  of 
other  changes  will  be  made  in  these  pro- 
grams. About  70  percent  of  all  cuts  made  so 
far  are  in  programs  which  help  the  f>oor. 

Low-income  Hoosiers  will  also  suffer.  In 
Indiana,  as  Governor  Robert  Orr  has  said, 
"the  cuts  will  bring  pain  and  more  pain." 
Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  the 
biggest  welfare  program,  will  be  cut  from  10 
percent  to  20  percent.  About  20.000  of  the 
400.000  households  in  Indiana  which  receive 
food  stamps  will  become  ineligible,  and 
12.000  other  households  will  have  their  al- 
lotments trimmed.  The  size  of  school 
lunches  will  be  reduced  and  their  cost  will 
increase.  Two-thirds  of  the  60.000  people 
who  draw  trade  readjustment  assistance  will 
lose  it.  Ten  thousand  public  service  workers 
will  be  dropped.  In  57  categorical  programs 
for  social  services,  funding  will  fall  from 
$204  million  to  $180  million  overall.  There 
will  be  other  effects  as  well.  Towns,  cities, 
and  counties  will  see  their  revenue  sharing 
trimmed  from  $87.6  million  to  $83.2  million. 
Although  it  is  too  early  to  judge  with  cer- 
tainty. Hoosier  college  students  will  prob- 


ably find  it  harder  to  get  loans  for  their 
education. 

Whether  nationwide  or  tn  our  state  alone, 
the  ultimate  impact  of  the  spending  cuts  on 
people's  lives  can  only  be  estimated.  Thou- 
sands of  families  will  be  deprived  of  Income 
and  assistance  they  need  to  make  ends 
meet.  The  cuts  may  carry  high  social  costs, 
including  increased  crime  or  urban  unrest. 
Most  experts  believe  that  under  the  changes 
approved  by  the  President  and  Congress, 
the  very  poor  who  are  totally  dependent  on 
welfare  will  be  spared  major  losses,  but  the 
poor  who  have  low-paying  jobs  may  have  to 
quit  work  altogether.  The  experts  also  be- 
lieve that  the  cuts  are  coming  at  a  time 
when  poverty  in  the  United  States  is  grow- 
ing. However,  predictions  about  the  overall 
condition  of  the  poor  are  difficult  to  make 
because  social  programs  are  run  by  state 
and  local  governments,  many  of  which  have 
not  yet  decided  what  to  do. 

The  cuts  tn  spending  raise  profoundly 
complex  questions  for  policymakers.  It  is 
clear  that  the  nation  is  changing  course 
after  years  of  extraordinary  growth  In  enti- 
tlement programs  such  as  welfare,  food 
stamps,  school  lunches,  and  unemployment 
compensation.  Most  of  these  well-inten- 
tioned programs  started  off  rather  modestly 
and  then  exploded  in  size  and  cost.  Between 
1970  and  1981.  the  cost  of  living  rose  138 
percent,  yet  during  the  same  period  federal 
spending  for  entitlement  programs  more 
than  quadrupled,  from  $70  billion  to  $295 
billion.  Entitlements  now  account  for 
almost  half  of  all  federal  spending,  up  from 
22  percent  in  1956.  With  increased  size  and 
cost  have  come  waste  and  bureaucracy.  If 
the  present  trend  were  to  continue  un- 
changed, entitlement  programs  would  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  would  threaten  any 
chance  to  balance  the  federal  budget.  I  do 
not  find  in  Congress  any  dissent  from  the 
proposition  that  the  growth  of  entitlement 
programs  must  be  slowed,  but  the  effort  to 
cut  them  back  is  bound  to  provoke  a  strong 
public  reaction.  Congress  realizes  that  the 
necessary  curtailment  in  federal  spending 
wUl  never  be  achieved  by  attacking  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse.  We  must  do  our  best  to 
eliminate  such  excesses  wherever  they  exist, 
but  we  should  recognize  that  the  cuts  in 
social  programs  now  on  the  books  will  cause 
hardship  for  many  citizens. 

The  cuts  in  spending  should  prompt  Con- 
gress to  think  carefully  about  the  role  of 
government  in  a  democratic  society.  All  of 
us  want  ours  to  be  a  compassionate  society. 
I  do  not  find  any  real  opposition  to  the  gen- 
eral idea  that  government  should  protect 
the  genuinely  needy  against  the  reverses  of 
life.  At  the  same  time,  no  one  wants  to 
bestow  unwarranted  benefits  on  persons 
who  do  not  need  them.  To  do  so  places  an 
unfair  burden  on  taxpayers.  While  all  of  us 
subscribe  to  the  view  that  government 
should  undertake  to  do  only  the  things 
which  people  cannot  do  for  themselves, 
there  are  many  different  interpretations  of 
that  principle.  A  more  serious  problem  is 
that  our  economy  is  no  longer  growing  rap- 
idly. 

After  a  generation  of  improvement  in  our 
standard  of  living,  the  nation  has  entered  a 
period  of  slower  growth.  Economic  growth, 
however,  has  been  an  indispensable  factor 
in  achieving  a  wide  range  of  social  goals.  We 
must,  of  course,  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  increase  our  rate  of  growth,  but 
until  we  succeed  there  will  be  increased  ten- 
sion over  the  distribution  of  income.  We 
simply  cannot  address  all  the  needs  of  all 
who  require,  or  think  they  require,  a  help- 
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ing  hand.  Controlling  government  expendi- 
tures, a  task  which  is  difficult  enough  in  pe- 
riods of  rapid  growth,  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult still  in  periods  of  slow  growth. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  costs 
of  our  social  programs  have  increased  while 
our  ability  to  pay  for  them  has  not.  Almost 
all  of  us  agree  that  cuts  in  spending  must  be 
made,  but  if  these  cuts  are  to  be  made  then 
extraordinary  efforts  must  also  be  made  to 
guarantee  social  justice  and  equity  for  those 
people  at  the  lower  end  of  the  economic 
spectrum.  If  government  is  going  to  encour- 
age economic  growth  with  tax  reductions  of 
many  kinds,  then  it  must  do  everything  in 
its  power  to  ensure  that  available  resources 
are  distributed  fairly.  If  Americans  do  not 
r>erceive  the  tax  and  spending  cuts  as  fair, 
then  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  the  policies  which 
set  them  will,  in  time,  be  repudiated.* 


INVESTING  IN  PEOPLE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  21,  1981 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  article  by  Howard 
J.  Samuels  which  was  printed  in  the 
New  York  Times.  Mr.  Samuels'  com- 
ments describe  the  devastating  impact 
of  President  Reagan's  cuts  in  funding 
for  education,  job  training,  day  care, 
and  other  social  services.  As  he  clearly 
points  out,  these  are  false  economies. 
Spending  in  these  areas  are  invest- 
ments in  the  future  of  the  Nation,  not 
just  debits  on  the  budget. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Samuels'  article  fol- 
lows: 

Investing  in  People 
(By  Howard  J.  Samuels) 

The  Reagan  Administration's  drastic  re- 
duction in  funds  for  education,  job  training, 
day  care,  student  loans  and  a  host  of  seem- 
ingly expendable  social  services  are  the 
worst  sorts  of  false  economies. 

What  we  are  slashing  is  financing  for  the 
development  of  what  economists  call 
"human  capital."  In  doing  so.  we  have  some- 
how lost  sight  of  an  essential  fact,  described 
by  Adam  Smith.  "The  skill,  dexterity  and 
knowledge  of  a  nation's  people  is  the  most 
powerful  engine  of  its  economic  growth." 
Or,  as  stated  by  Nobel  Laureate  economist 
Theodore  Schultz,  'The  rate  of  return  on 
education  has  tended  over  time  to  exceed 
the  rates  of  return  on  physical  capital." 

In  short,  while  there  is  a  consensus  on  the 
need  to  invest  more  in  machinery  and  re- 
search, we  have  forgotten  the  value  of  in- 
vesting in  people's  health,  education  and 
earning  capacities.  The  need  to  upgrade 
America's  human  capacities  is  ever  more  evi- 
dent as  our  economy  shifts  toward  service 
professions  and  higher  technology. 

We  are  approaching  a  critical  shortage  of 
highly  skilled  people.  More  and  more  of  the 
graduates  of  our  nation's  school  system 
cannot  read  and  write.  Young  people  who 
cannot  fill  out  a  job  application  or  read  a 
page  of  classified  ads  have  literally  no  pro- 
ductive future  in  our  economy. 
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Not  only  wlU  they  be  unproductive,  but 
our  increasing  cost  of  welfare  and  crime  is 
becoming  a  national  scandal.  However  much 
we  deplore  it,  there  is  no  sense  at  all  in  de- 
nying that  lack  of  education  and  training  is 
a  direct  cause  of  crime,  drug  addiction  and 
despair.  The  main  response  to  rising  crime 
seems  to  be  a  willingness  to  spend  lavishly 
on  new  prisons,  not  on  programs  that  might 
stop  crime. 

Russia,  our  political  competitor,  and 
Japan,  our  economic  competitor,  are  sjiend- 
ing  billions  to  capitalize  on  their  youth's  po- 
tential. Both  are  engaged  in  hugely  ambi- 
tious educational  and  technical  develop- 
ment programs.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  all 
Soviet  children  now  complete  the  mandato- 
ry 10-year  primary  and  secondary  school 
program.  Only  75  percent  of  American  chil- 
dren make  it  through  high  schooL 

More  importantly,  virtually  every  student 
receives  10  years  of  mathematics,  five  years 
of  physics,  four  years  of  chemistry,  five  and 
a  half  years  of  biology,  five  years  of  geogra- 
phy, three  years  of  mechanical  drawing  and 
10  years  of  workshop  training  for  both  boys 
and  girls. 

Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  are  pursuing  a 
similarly  intensive  scientific  training  pro- 
gram and  achieving  astounding  results. 
Japan  now  graduates  as  many  engineers 
every  year  as  the  United  SUtes,  and  Japa- 
nese students  score  the  highest  in  the  non- 
Communist  world  in  math  and  science. 

The  economic  implications  for  the  future 
productivity  of  America's  work  force  are 
glaring  enough,  but  the  "skills  gap"  may  be 
a  greater  threat  to  our  national  security 
than  shortages  of  sophisticated  weapons. 
Buttons  and  video  screens  do  not  wage 
wars— people  do.  A  recent  survey  of  23,000 
recruits  at  the  San  Diego  Naval  Base 
showed  that  37  percent  of  them  could  not 
read  at  the  lOth-grade  level. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Americans 
have  become  disillusioned  about  spending 
on  human  services.  Education,  child  care 
and  health  are  investments  paid  from  the 
pockets  of  today's  taxpayers,  with  a  return 
that  may  not  show  up  for  20  years. 

Obviously,  money  alone  is  not  enough.  We 
must  reform  our  ways  of  delivering  human 
services  to  make  them  more  cost-effective. 
Our  inner-city  schools  are  highly  bureaucra- 
tized  and  ineffective.  Our  health-care  pro- 
grams are  laden  with  waste.  It  will  take 
leaders  with  courage  and  foresight  to  ex- 
plain to  the  American  people  that  there  will 
be  no  easy  fix  by  simply  slashing  funds. 

Most  of  all,  we  need  to  realize  that  spend- 
ing on  programs  that  improve  health,  liter- 
acy and  skills  of  our  people  are  investments 
in  the  future  of  the  nation,  not  just  debits 
on  the  budget. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  issue,  for  the  common 
good  of  the  country.  I  am  a  Democrat,  but 
let  me  quote  A.  W.  Clausen,  a  no-nonsense 
Republican  and  former  president  of  the 
Bank  of  America  and  now  president  of  the 
World  Bank:  "The  United  States  can't  ne- 
glect its  resources  of  brain  power  any  more 
than  It  can  neglect  energy,  capital,  or  other 
factors  of  production.  Employment,  produc- 
tivity, and,  ultimately,  our  humanity  hangs 
in  the  balance."  I  could  not  agree  with  him 
more.* 
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THE  DURABLE  MEDICAL  EQUIP- 
MENT DISCLOSURE  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1981 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Durable  Medi- 
cal Equipment  Disclosure  Amend- 
ments of  1981.  This  bill  would  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  require  that  medicare  beneficiaries 
who  are  considering  the  purchase  or 
rental  of  durable  medical  equipment 
(DME)  covered  by  medicare  be  given 
certain  specific  information  about  the 
equipment  they  are  considering.  This 
disclosure  requirement  is  placed  on 
the  durable  medical  equipment  suppli- 
er. The  bill  provides  that,  if  such  dis- 
closure is  made,  the  supplier  may 
accept  an  assignment  of  medicare  ben- 
efits and  charge  the  beneficiary  the 
disclosed  price  rather  than  medicare's 
determination  of  the  reasonable  and 
customary  charge. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  focus 
attention  on  the  problems  in  the  DME 
program  under  medicare  and  to  stimu- 
late discussion  by  proposing  a  solution. 
Simply  stated,  the  problem  is  that  the 
assignment  program  for  durable  medi- 
cal equipment  is  not  working  as  Con- 
gress has  intended— to  help  medicare 
beneficiaries  obtain  needed  supplies 
and  equipment.  Excluding  the  sale  or 
rental  of  oxygen  equipment  and  items 
costing  less  than  $50.  it  is  believed 
that  a  small  percentage  of  DME  pur- 
chases and  rentals  are  subject  to  as- 
signed claims. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  not  hard  to 
find.  First  of  all.  there  are  very  few 
standard  items  in  the  DME  area. 
There  are  many  variations  and  added 
features  for  DME  products  designed 
for  different  types  of  patients  and  for 
different  periods  of  use.  Also,  current 
medicare  law  and  policy  effectively 
discourages  a  medicare  beneficiary 
who  needs  and  desires  a  special  fea- 
ture from  obtaining  that  feature  and 
still  assigning  his  claim  for  medicare 
payment  to  the  supplier. 

As  a  consequence  of  all  this,  many 
dealers  simply  refuse  to  accept  assign- 
ments for  most  DME  purchases. 

This  proposal  is  one  way  to  help 
solve  this  dilemma.  It  would  allow 
beneficiaries  to  choose— and  to  pay  for 
themselves— those  added  features  of 
DME  covered  by  an  assignment  which 
they  feel  are  necessary  and  desirable 
for  their  condition.  And,  most  signifi- 
cantly from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
beneficiary  and  the  medicare  program, 
to  complement  this  change  in  assign- 
ment policy,  the  full  disclosure  re- 
quirement would  provide  a  vigorous  in- 
centive for  cost  constraint  and  price 
competition  among  DME  suppliers.  It 
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program    has   been   the 
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Last,  some  may  be  concerned  that 
modifying  the  assigrmient  policy  is  a 
more  fundamental  change  than  is  nec- 
essary to  deal  with  DME  problems. 
Proponents  of  this  view  would  argue 
that  updating  the  medicare  charge 
screens  more  frequently  should  be 
enough.  In  response  to  this,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  updating  the 
screens  simply  would  not  go  far 
enough.  That  would  benefit  only  the 
DME  supplier  with  added  medicare 
costs  at  a  time  when  we  can  least 
afford  them.  That  would  interject  no 
additional  element  of  price  competi- 
tion among  suppliers  and  provide  no 
further  information  to  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries to  enable  them  to  become 
prudent  buyers.  The  mandatory  dis- 
closure requirement  does  both.  It  is 
indeed  a  departure  in  medicare  pro- 
gram policy,  but  it  is  a  reasonable  quid 
pro  quo  for  modifying  the  assignment 
policy  with  respect  to  DME. 

These  and  other  questions.  I  am 
sure,  will  be  fully  debated  in  the 
months  to  come.  The  purpose  in  pro- 
posing the  Durable  Medical  Equip- 
ment Disclosure  Amendments  of  1981 
is  to  stimulate  this  discussion,  to  focus 
on  the  failure  of  the  DME  assignment 
policy,  and  to  stimulate  the  search  for 
solutions  to  the  problem.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  provides  one  workable  so- 
lution. There  may  be  others.  If  so,  I 
urge  that  they  be  brought  forth  and 
discussed  fully  by  medicare  benefici- 
aries, DME  suppliers,  medicare  pro- 
gram officials,  and  the  Congress.* 


A  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  SALUTE 
TO  IOTA  CHAPTER  OF  TAU 
GAMMA  DELTA  SORORITY, 
INC. 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Iota 
Chapter  of  the  Tau  Gamma  Delta  So- 
rority, Inc.,  in  Cleveland  will  celebrate 
its  silver  anniversary  on  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 31,  1981.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
group  of  distinguished  and  dedicated 
business  and  professional  women  in 
the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area  mark 
another  milestone  in  their  rich  history 
of  service  to  the  community,  I  feel 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  pay  tribute  to 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Iota  Chapter  of  the 
Tau  Gamma  Delta  Sorority,  epito- 
mizes and  successfully  implements 
every  goal  and  program  of  the  nation- 
al organization.  To  best  understand 
the  outstanding  job  the  chapter  in 
Cleveland  is  doing,  we  must  first 
review  the  program  goals  set  forth  by 
the  national  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  organiza- 
tion was  founded  in  1942  by  eight  tal- 
ented     business      and      professional 
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women  in  Detroit,  Mich.  The  sorority 
adopted  as  its  purpose  the  cultivation 
and  encouragement  of  high  scholastic 
standards,  the  promotion  of  high  indi- 
vidual conduct,  and  the  enhancement 
of  harmony,  discipline,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  womanhood.  There  are 
over  800  active  members  in  the  Tau 
Gamma  Delta  Sorority  nationally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  key  words  that 
characterize  the  work  of  the  Tau 
Gamma  Delta  Sorority  are  service  and 
support.  Both  words  provide  the 
strong  foundation  for  them  activity 
promoted  by  the  national  organization 
as  well  as  the  local  chapter  in  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  na- 
tional president  Noma  O.  Scott,  the 
organization  has  implemented  and  ex- 
panded service  projects  which  have 
provided  valuable  encouragement  and 
exposure  for  many  young  people  in 
the  various  chapter  areas  across  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  those  programs 
is  called  "Taugadetta"  which  is  de- 
signed to  give  young  and  aspiring  art- 
ists needed  exposure  in  their  pursuit 
of  successful  careers  in  the  art  field. 
Another  national  project  is  called 
"Tauettes".  This  is  a  group  organized 
by  the  sorority  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging teenage  girls  to  develop  in- 
terests in  social,  cultural,  and  educa- 
tional activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  exhaustive  list  of 
other  service  projects  include  a  nation- 
al charity  award  given  each  year  at 
the  organization's  convention  in  recog- 
nition of  organizations  rendering  out- 
standing service  in  the  community 
where  the  meeting  is  held.  Local  and 
national  scholarship  awards  are  given 
also  to  outstanding  and  needy  stu- 
dents in  the  Cleveland  metropolitan 
area  and  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  noted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  tribute,  the  members  of 
the  Iota  Chapter  of  Tau  Gamma  Delta 
Sorority  in  Cleveland  are,  in  my  esti- 
mation, probably  the  finest  examples 
of  the  dedication  of  the  women  in  the 
national  organization.  They  have 
taken  the  charge  and  purpose  of  the 
sorority  close  to  their  hearts  and  con- 
sciences. 

By  doing  so,  they  have  embarked  on 
new  approaches  to  enhance  and 
expand  the  national  projects  and  pri- 
orities. This  has  meant  unflinching 
service,  financial  support,  and  dona- 
tion of  valuable  time  and  talents  for 
worthy  projects.  However,  this  is  noth- 
ing new  for  these  active  women. 

Since  their  founding  in  1956  by 
Alma  Alsup,  Ann  L.  Allen,  Vera  Lewis, 
Evelyn  Thompson,  Zella  Higgins,  and 
Madelyne  Blunt,  the  city  has  been  im- 
pacted in  a  positive  manner  by  the  no- 
table business  expertise  and  social  con- 
sciousness of  the  organization. 

These  dynamic  women  set  the  tone 
in  1956  for  the  aggressive  and  progres- 
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sive  programs  of  the  Iota  Chaptej  of 
the  Tau  Gamma  Delta  Sorority 
through  the  years.  Holding  true  to 
and  carrying  forth  the  ideals  of  the 
national  and  local  founders,  the  Cleve- 
land chapter  has  increased  its  mem- 
bership to  50  members  and  swelled  its 
power  in  order  to  fulfill  its  project 
commitments  throughout  the  Cleve- 
land metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  conduct- 
ing local  projects  in  accordance  with 
the  national  priorities,  the  sorority 
members,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Mary  Hills,  have  developed 
their  own  unique  programs.  This  chap- 
ter has  embarked  on  such  needed  and 
worthwhile  programs  as  an  ongoing 
service  project  at  the  Rose  Park  Con- 
valescent Home  for  the  elderly  and 
other  such  facilities  in  the  area.  These 
women  have  taken  the  time  to  give 
birthday  parties,  holiday  celebrations, 
and  visitations  to  the  patients  at  the 
convalescent  centers  and  veterans  hos- 
pital. They  also  have  donated  money 
and  put  on  Christmas  parties  for  the 
children  at  the  Howard  Metzenbaum 
Receiving  Home  for  Children. 

The  members  of  Iota  Chapter.  Tau 
Gamma  Delta  Sorority  have  worked  as 
hostesses  for  various  art  benefit 
shows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  serving 
as  hostesses,  the  chapter  members 
have  worked  diligently  within  their 
own  neighborhoods  in  encouraging 
others  to  become  more  socially  respon- 
sible. Chapter  members  are  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  March  of  Dimes 
project  and  Cancer  Fund  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident  to  me  and 
to  the  community  through  the  deeds 
of  the  women  of  the  Iota  Chapter  of 
the  Tau  Gamma  Delta  Sorority  that 
the  key  words  "service"  and  "support" 
have  been  taken  seriously  and  enthusi- 
astically incorporated  into  the  soror- 
ity's projects.  By  referring  to  these 
words  for  inspiration  and  guidance, 
the  women  have  made  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  community  in  Cleveland. 

Historically,  we  assess  the  impact  of 
an  organization  based  10  and  25  year 
intervals.  Accordingly,  the  silver  anni- 
versary is  an  appropriate  time  to 
review  the  work  and  activities  of.  the 
Tau  Gamma  Delta  Sorority  in  Cleve- 
land. In  reviewing  their  work,  it  is  evi- 
dent to  me  that  the  Iota  Chapter  of 
Tau  Gamma  Delta  Sorority  has  been 
an  active  force  in  the  community 
during  the  past  25  years. 

On  this  significant  occasion,  the 
motto  of  the  national  organization 
seems  to  be  the  most  appropriate  trib- 
ute to  these  women.  That  motto  is  "Il- 
luminating the  Pathway." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  women  of  the  Iota 
Chapter,  Tau  Gamma  Delta  Sorority 
in  Cleveland  have  been  the  ray  of 
light  which  brought  hope  to  the  elder- 
ly, the  neglected,  and  the  needy  in 
Cleveland.  They  also  have  been  the 
light  in  forging  new  ideas  to  meet  the 
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problems  of  those  groups.  Finally, 
they  have  been  the  torch  of  knowl- 
edge always  illuminating  the  path  to  a 
better  future  for  the  young  people  in 
Cleveland.  Looking  toward  the  next  25 
years,  I  know  that  their  light,  their  vi- 
tality, and  their  enthusiasm  will  reach 
new  heights. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  a  salute  to  the 
members  of  the  Iota  Chapter  of  the 
Tau  Gamma  Delta  Sorority,  Inc.  on 
their  silver  anniversary  on  October  31, 
1981.« 


JOHN  J.  CURLEY,  EDUCATOR 
AND  ADMINISTRATOR:  A  DEDI- 
CATED PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

or  PENNSyLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
summer  my  district  lost  an  outstand- 
ing individual  when  Mr.  John  J. 
Curley,  teacher,  principal,  and  school 
administrator  for  over  40  years,  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  74  years. 

I  knew  John  Curley  for  only  a 
couple  of  years  but  I  had  a  great  re- 
spect for  his  reputation  as  an  educator 
and  was  aware  of  his  major  contribu- 
tions to  the  well-being  of  the  Easton 
Area  School  District  since  1941 
through  his  educational  leadership  in 
Lehigh  County.  Mr.  Curley  not  only 
taught  and  served  as  a  principal  and 
administrator  in  the  Easton  school 
system,  but  he  also  held  key  posts  on 
educational  advisory  boards  and  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Easton  Teachers' 
Association.  He  remained  an  active 
and  vital  citizen  until  shortly  before 
his  death,  and  touched  all  who  worked 
with  him  in  a  special  way  through  his 
consideration  and  warmth. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  his 
distinguished  public  service  record  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  I 
extend  my  condolences  to  his  wife. 
Emily  of  Palmer  Township,  and  his 
sons,  John  J.  and  Thomas.* 


AN  ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  OF 
THE  SIERRA  CLUB  PETITION 
TO  CONGRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
servation movement,  initiated  by  a 
group  of  concerned  Americans  such  as 
John  Muir  and  Gifford  Pinchot  during 
the  administration  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, has  grown  in  both  strength  and 
stature  since  these  early  beginnings. 
Over  the  past  80  years,  Americans 
have  grown  increasingly  more  con- 
cerned about  the  environmental  qual- 
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ity  of  the  world  they  inhabit  and  with 
the  preservation  of  sensitive  ecosys- 
tems and  public  lands  that  their'  de- 
scendants will  inherit.  In  response  to 
these  considerations,  organizations 
such  as  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Wilder- 
ness Society,  and  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  have  been  formed  and 
ser.e  as  a  valuable  link  between  citi- 
zens interested  in  environmental  ques- 
tions and  elected  officials  who  formu- 
late public  policy  on  these  issues.  The 
enactment  of  much  needed  conserva- 
tion legislation  over  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, including  the  Alaska  National  In- 
terest Lands  Conservation  Act  of  1980. 
the  Surface  Mining  Act  of  1977.  and 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965.  attest  to  the  pub- 
lic's, and  the  Congress,  continuous 
support  for  the  preservation  of  our 
Nation's  natural  resources. 

During  these  past  9  months,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  advocat- 
ed a  number  of  specific  actions  and 
proposals  which  would  alter  profound- 
ly this  strong  Federal  commitment  to 
environmentally  sound  governmental 
policies.  The  adverse  actions  undertak- 
en by  the  Department  center  on  the 
reduction  and  elimination  of  Federal 
funds  for  enforcement,  planning,  and 
resources  inventories  so  necessary  for 
safeguarding  the  continued  environ- 
mental health  of  America's  national 
parks  and  recreation  areas,  public 
lands  and  wildlife  sanctuaries. 

Although  many  of  these  new  Feder- 
al policies  affect  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  ramifications  of  these  ac- 
tions on  California.  During  the  past 
year,  the  Interior  Department  recom- 
mended that  four  ecologically  sensi- 
tive northern  California  coastal  areas 
be  opened  for  oil  and  gas  leasing  ex- 
ploration. Moreover,  in  refusing  to 
proceed  on  regulations  to  protect 
marine  mammals,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  jeopardized  the  unique  sea 
life  along  the  California  coast.  In  rec- 
ommending to  allow  airboats  in  Se- 
quoia National  Park,  the  Department 
has  violated  the  historic  tranquility 
found  alone  among  these  giant  trees. 
In  revoking  the  executive  order  on  off- 
road  vehicles,  the  Department  has 
subjected  the  ecologically  fragile  ter- 
rain of  the  California  deserts  to  per- 
manent damage. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  significant 
environmental  gains  achieved  during 
the  past  80  years  to  erode,  we  must 
work  aggressively  to  retain  existing  ec- 
ological protections.  America  must 
pursue  consistent  environmental  poli- 
cies which  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
multiple  use  and  conservation,  in 
order  to  insure  that  future  genera- 
tions can  enjoy  the  irreplaceable 
beauty  of  our  forests,  wild  lands,  and 
waters.  Both  elected  and  appointed  of- 
ficials must  realize  the  importance  of 
this  effort  and  the  depth  of  Ameri- 
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cans'  supdort  for  the  preservation  of 
nation  y  resources, 
petitioning  Congress  in  support 
environmentally  protective  policies, 
petitioners  axe  continuing  in  the 
6f  the  first  conservationists 
activi  ly  lobbied  the  Congress  for 
establishment    of    such    natural 
as  Yosemite  and  Yellow- 
National  Parks.  It  is  hoped  that 
t;rm  environmental  needs  of 
Will  be  as  well  served  by  these 
today  as  by  the  personal 
commitm^t  of  John  Muir  so  many 
years  ago. 
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allegations  of  improper  ac- 

the  Democratic  Study 

charges    made    by    Mr. 

totally  unfounded  and  in- 

virtually  every  detail. 

sent  to  Chairman  Hawkins 

Administration  Commit- 

fojlowing  response  to  Mr.  Bai- 

.  I  believe  that  this  letter 

unequivocally  deals  with 

every  allegation  Mr.  Bailey 

and  shows  that  his  case  is 

without  merit.  DSG  executive 

pick  Conlon  and  I  will  be 

respond  to  the  inquiries  of 


lett  £r  follows: 

De  hocratic  Study  Group. 
U.S.  House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  October 21,  1981. 
Hon.  Aucui  Tus  P.  Hawkins. 
Chairman,   Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washinlpton,  B.C. 

Chairman:    I    am   writing    in 

Itie  Executive  Committee  of  the 

Study  Group  with  respect  to 

you  received  yesterday  from  Mr. 

W  issouri  making  a  number  of  alle- 

rei[arding    the    operations    of    the 

Study  Group. 

alleges  that  DSG  has  operated 

using  funds  paid  from  Members' 

allowance  to  pay  staff  sala- 


exp^nses  i 

uhtrue.  DSG  does  not  violate  any 
regulation  of  the  House  in  payment 
For  more  than  22  years,  the  sal- 
staff  have  been  paid  partly  via 
to  the  extent  it  was  available— 
repiainder  from  a  separate  payroll 
funds  received  from  payment 
dues  and— in  earlier  years— 
conltributions. 


DSO 


usng 


acccjunt  is  registered  with  the  Inter- 
Service,  the  same  as  a  private 
DSG   has  withheld  Federal 
and  social  security  taxes  from 
salary  payments,  the  same  as  a 


and 

taxes 
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private  business.  The  leaders  of  DSG 
checked  the  propriety  of  this  method  of 
paying  staff  22  years  ago  and  on  occasion 
since  then  and  have  been  assured  that  it  is  a 
proper  procedure.  In  fact.  Paragraph  5  of 
the  proposed  regulation  is  a  direct  model  of 
the  DSG  system. 

Specifically,  DSG  has  checked  out  the 
propriety  of  using  funds  which  are  received 
from  Members  via  vouchered  payments 
from  their  official  expense  allowance  to  pay 
DSO  staff  salaries,  and  we  have  been  as- 
sured by  officials  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  that  the  re- 
strictions which  apply  to  Members'  use  of 
such  funds  do  not  apply  to  their  use  by  enti- 
ties which  receive  such  funds  in  payments 
for  services,  etc.  This  fact  is  specifically  rec- 
ognized now  by  Paragraph  5  of  the  proposed 
regulation. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Bailey  alleges  that  DSG 
violates  House  rules  by  paying  its  Executive 
Director  more  than  would  he  allowed  were 
he  being  paid  totally  through  clerk-hire 
funds.  Again,  this  is  inaccurate  since  that 
portion  of  the  Director's  salary  which  ex- 
ceeds the  clerk-hire  limit  is  paid  with  unof- 
ficial funds  from  DSO's  separate  payroll  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  Bailey  also  makes  a  series  of  allega- 
tions regarding  the  relationship  between 
the  Democratic  Study  Group  and  its  politi- 
cal affiliate,  the  DSG  Campaign  Fund, 
which  is  located  in  private  office  space  at 
419  New  Jersey  Avenue,  SE. 

With  respect  to  involvement  of  DSG  staff 
in  activities  of  the  DSG  Campaign  Fund, 
DSO  adheres  to  a  more  rigid  standard  than 
that  required  of  Members'  staff  Involvement 
in  their  campaign  related  activities.  The 
House  policy  regarding  campaign  work  by 
congressional  employees,  as  set  forth  by  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct, is  as  follows: 

"Employees  are  expected  to  fulfill  the 
clerical  work  the  Member  requires  during 
the  hours  he  requires  and  generally  are  free 
at  other  periods, "  during  which  time  they 
may  "voluntarily  engage  in  campaign  activi- 
ties." 

To  avoid  any  possible  misperception  and 
misleading  allegations  such  as  those  made 
by  Mr.  Bailey.  DSG  policy  goes  beyond  this 
House  standard  by  paying  DSO  staff  from 
campaign  funds  for  any  work  they  do  for 
the  DSG  Campaign  Fund.  In  short,  when 
DSG  staff  do  any  work  for  the  DSG  Cam- 
paign Fund  it  is  treated  the  same  as  having 
a  second  or  outside  job  totally  separated 
from  their  duties  at  the  Democratic  Study 
Group  with  the  exception  that  if  campaign 
work  in  any  way  cuts  into  the  employee's 
regular  DSG  duties,  then  the  employee's 
DSO  salary  is  reduced  accordingly. 

I  might  note,  that  Mr.  Bailey's  attach- 
ment listing  DSO  staff  who  have  received 
payment  from  the  DSO  Campaign  Fund 
over  the  years  is  Inaccurate  in  several  re- 
sfjects,  to  wit:  Mr.  Conlon  is  not  the  treasur- 
er of  the  DSO  Campaign  Fund  and  has  not 
been  for  at  least  two  years,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Stricklet  are  not  pollsters 
or  bookkeepers  as  Mr.  Bailey  indicates  but 
are  part-time  printers,  and  Ms.  Higglns  and 
Ms.  Reamy  are  secretaries  rather  than  poll- 
sters as  Mr.  Bailey  indicates. 

Mr.  Bailey  also  alleges  that  DSG  and  the 
DSO  Campaign  Fund  "both  have  used  the 
same  computer  equipment  at  the  same 
time. "  This  is  accurate  only  insofar  as  the 
fact  that  the  Democratic  Study  Group  and 
the  DSO  Campaign  Fund  used  the  same 
piece  of  equipment  (a  typewriter  terminal) 
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at  different  times.  However,  the  equipment 
involved  was  neither  owned  by  nor  leased 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  but 
rather  was  leased  from  a  private  business. 
In  addition,  during  the  very  minimal  (2  per- 
cent) amount  of  time  when  the  machine  was 
used  for  campaign  activities,  it  was  located 
in  the  DSO  Campaign  Fund  office  and  the 
charges  were  allocated  accordingly  between 
the  two  organizations. 

Mr.  Bailey  also  alleges  that  "official  tele- 
phones"  were  used  by  the  DSG  Campaign 
Fund.  That  too  is  inaccurate.  DSG  Cam- 
paign Fund  does  not  now  and  never  has 
used  official  telephones.  The  Democratic 
Study  Group  has  one  private  (unofficial) 
telephone  line  and  in  1979,  during  a  careful 
reexamination  of  DSO's  accounts,  we  dis- 
covered that  a  pollster  employed  by  DSO 
Campaign  Fund  in  1976  and  1978  had  been 
chsu-ging  long  distance  telephone  calls  to 
this  private  line  rather  than  to  the  DSO 
Campaign  PHind  telephone  lines  when  he 
was  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  As  a 
result,  the  DSO  Campaign  Fund  made  a 
$1,240  reimbursement  payment  to  the 
Democratic  Study  Group  so  that  there 
would  be  no  question  of  E>SG  funds  or  re- 
sources being  used  for  DSG  Campaign  Fund 
activities. 

Lastly.  Mr.  BaUey  alleges  that  the  DSG 
Campaign  Fund  "has  used  an  official  enve- 
lope" to  mail  a  report  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission.  Like  most  Members,  the 
DSG  Campaign  Fund  always  files  its  FEC 
reports  through  the  Office  of  Records  and 
Registration  rather  than  mailing  them  to 
the  FEC.  But  on  one  occasion  in  1979.  a 
"Record-size"  House  envelope  was  used  to 
mail  some  material  to  the  FEC.  I  want  to 
emphasize,  however,  that  the  Congressional 
frank  was  not  used;  postage  was  paid— a  fact 
that  Mr.  BaUey  neglects  to  mention.  In  ad- 
dition, the  postage  label  appears  to  have 
been  blanked  out  on  the  Xerox  copy  of  the 
envelope  which  Mr.  Bailey  includes  in  this 
letter  to  you.  Attached  is  another  Xerox 
copy  of  the  same  envelope  obtained  from 
FEC  records  which  clearly  shows  a  postage 
label  in  the  upper  right  hand  comer. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
note  what  the  Better  Government  Associa- 
tion noted  in  its  report  on  Legislative  Serv- 
ice Organizations:  namely,  that  DSG  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  assure 
accountability  in  the  operation  of  LSO's. 
DSO  has  operated  responsibly  and  in  strict 
adherence  to  all  House  Rules  and  ethical 
standards  over  the  years,  and  you  may  be 
assured  that  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

William  M.  Brodhead, 

Chairman.m 


NEW  AMERICANS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I 
congratulate  61  residents  of  Mary- 
land's Second  Congressional  District 
who  have  chosen  to  become  American 
citizens,  accepting  all  of  the  responsi- 
bilities that  freedom  and  citizenship 
entail.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
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join  me  in  welcoming  these  new  Amer- 
icans. 

Carol  Palatucci,  Young  Ja  Cho, 
Bong  Hee  Cho,  Abdul  Malik.  Vasiliki 
Gregorakos.  Maria  Kerr.  Tazina  Sa- 
maroo.  In  Soo  Jun,  Rosaleen  Calvert, 
Naji  Haroun.  Yun  Sik  Chong.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Pfunder  in  behalf  of 
Beth  Doh-Hee  Pfunder.  Pothuvayalil 
Kurian.  Hyun  Kim,  Thin  Le.  Cham 
Le.  Diana  Weiss,  Marjorie  Leon,  Lai- 
Wang  Chen,  Chyang  Chen,  Cesar 
Gamboa,  Aldo  Paz-Guevara,  Farideh 
Sadjadi,  Hatem  Abdo,  Sang  Kim. 
Norma  Beddows.  Antonio  Inocencio. 
Rebecca  Kitt.  Ramzi  Abid,  Myong  Suk 
Hwang.  Song  Yol  Hwang.  Joseph 
Orlai.  P^ing  Lee.  Shu  Lee,  Sa  Han.  La- 
litha  Gowda.  Hugo  Gonzalez-Sarratos. 
Roberto  Arguero.  Jr..  Eun  Chong. 
Chen-Yi  Lee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Hochman  in  behalf  of  Joshua  Evan 
Hochman. 

Myong  Kim.  Cheong  Kim.  Sang 
Kim.  Son  Nguyen,  Rosa  Sebree, 
Eduardo  Perez,  Swaran  Anand,  Peige- 
Zipora  Abzug,  Jacqueline  Deming, 
Kyung  Isaac.  Chong  Yi.  Young  Yi. 
Kwang  Kwon,  Bernardino  Esguerra. 
Concepcion  Esguerra,  Millicent 
McLeod,  Hector  McLeod,  Homa  Ros- 
tami-Rabet,  Dae  Lee.  and  Pohlean  K. 
Evans.* 


COMMITMENT  TO  THE  CLEAN 
AIR  ACT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE 
97TH  CONGRESS 


firming  the  importance  of  this  meas- 
ure. According  to  a  recent  Louis  Harris 
poll,  by  80  to  17  percent,  a  sizable  ma- 
jority of  the  public  nationwide  do  not 
want  to  see  any  relaxation  in  existing 
Federal  regulation  of  air  pollution. 
The  Nation's  existing  Clean  Air  Act 
should  be  maintained  and  strength- 
ened subject  only  to  such  changes  that 
will  improve  its  administration  and  ef- 
fectiveness. 

The  importance  of  air  quality 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  My  feel- 
ings on  this  subject  go  back  to  my 
days  in  the  California  Legislature. 
While  in  the  California  Assembly.  I 
served  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  air  quality  and  successfully  au- 
thored legislation  establishing  the 
South  Coast  Air  Quality  Management 
District  in  southern  California.  We 
cannot  allow  the  impressive  gains  we 
have  made  in  our  fight  against  air  pol- 
lution to  be  wiped  out. 

The  commitment  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  one  way  to  express  the  feeling 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
we  are  strongly  committed  to  the  goals 
and  structure  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as 
amended  in  1977.  It  recognized  that 
this  act  has  achieved  documented  im- 
provement in  air  quality,  to  the  better- 
ment of  public  health,  welfare,  and  en- 
vironmental quality  and.  furthermore, 
suggests  that  modification  of  either 
the  goals  or  the  structure  would  nega- 
tively impair  the  effectiveness  of  this 
landmark  statute.* 


Middle  East  and  stable  oil  prices  for  the 
next  decade. 

Your  friend, 

Timothy  A.  Caktrell.* 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  Urv^aS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rav- 
ages of  air  pollution  can  be  seen  in 
California  by  anyone  who  is  willing  to 
look.  It  is  critical  that  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  continue  in  their 
partnership  to  attempt  to  decrease  the 
impact  of  air  pollutants  in  our  envi- 
ronment. Because  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  great  strides  have  been  made  to 
clean  up  the  Nation's  air.  The  Clean 
Air  Act  is  an  enforceable  strategy  for 
cleaning  up  the  air  and  keeping  it 
clean.  Though  the  job  is  not  yet  fin- 
ished, this  legislation  has  proven  to  be 
effective  in  reducing  pollution  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

Probably  the  most  far-reaching  envi- 
ronmental issue  the  97th  Congress  will 
consider  will  be  amendment  and  ex- 
tension of  this  act.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  environmental  law 
ever  passed  by  Congress  and  has 
served  as  the  cornerstone  of  our  na- 
tional effort  to  control  and  reduce  air 
pollution  during  the  past  decade.  As 
Congress  begins  work  on  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  many 
questions  will  be  raised. 

Today  Congressman  Bruce  Vento. 
Democrat  of  Minnesota,  and  I,  intro- 
duced a  congressional  resolution  reaf- 


AWACS  SALE.  TAX  CUT 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
recent  decision  to  vote  for  the  sale  of 
AW  ACS  radar  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia 
was  based  on  the  encouragement  from 
many  of  my  constituents,  including 
Timothy  A.  Cantrell.  an  instructor  at 
Madisonville  Community  College  in 
my  district.  Mr.  Cantrell  has  written 
me  on  that  issue  and  the  tax  cut  bill, 
which  I  also  supported.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
submit  Mr.  Cantrell 's  letter: 

Dear  Congressman  Hubbard:  Your  vote  on 
the  tax-cut  bill  was  a  wise  one.  Hopefully, 
the  President's  policies  will  solve  some  of 
our  problems.  I  applaud  your  cooperating 
with  the  President  rather  than  trying  to  be 
a  negative  force  like  so  many  other  Demo- 
crats. The  people  have  elected  a  leader  (I 
didn't  vote  for  him),  so  I  think  we  should  at 
least  give  him  a  chance  to  succeed.  To  do 
less  would  be  unfair. 

I  would  also  like  to  encourage  you  to  vote 
for  the  AWACS  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  see 
this  as  the  best  way  of  assuring  stable  oil 
prices  at  least  through  1990  since  we  will 
not  deliver  them  until  1985  and  we  will  have 
a  part  in  running  them  through  1990. 1  real- 
ize it  is  bad  politics  to  vote  against  Israels 
interest,  but  I  don't  see  this  as  an  anti-Israel 
vote.  It  is  a  vote  for  US  interests  in  the 


NO  NEED  FOR  FAST-TRACK 
NUCLEAR  LICENSES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  considers  the  NRC  authori- 
zation bill,  I  intend  to  offer  together 
with  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  MoFFETT)  an  amendment  to  strike 
section  12  of  the  bill,  the  provision  al- 
lowing interim  operation  of  nuclear 
plants  while  safety  hearings  are  still 
incomplete. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  are  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  national 
debate  which  has  led  to  the  inclusion 
of  that  interim  operating  authority  in 
the  NRC  authorization  bill.  As  you 
know,  the  nuclear  power  industry  has 
contended  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year  that  a  large  number  of  completed 
new  nuclear  powerplants  are  standing 
idle  and  being  kept  from  operation  be- 
cause of  the  pendency  of  these  safety 
hearings.  The  industry  has  empha- 
sized to  the  public  and  to  many  Mem- 
bers the  potential  economic  cost  of 
that  purported  delay. 

What  we  have  to  say  to  you  is 
simple:  The  industry's  claims  of  delay 
are  factually  unfoimded.  Plants  are 
not  being  kept  out  of  operation  by 
safety  hearings.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Environment,  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources began  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion of  those  claims  last  spring.  That 
inquiry  culminated  in  a  major  report 
approved  by  voice  vote  on  October  7 
by  the  full  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  conunittee  report,  entitled  "Li- 
censing Speedup,  Safety  Delay:  NRC 
Oversight"  makes  three  critical  find- 
ings: 

1.  The  industry  has  "grossly  exaggerated" 
the  delay  caused  by  NRC  proceedings  in  get- 
ting new  plants  on  line.  In  fact,  the  Commit- 
tee found  that  only  one  plant  in  the  country 
even  arguably  can  be  said  to  have  been  com- 
pleted and  to  have  experienced  actual  delay 
because  of  NRC  licensing  proceedings.  That 
plant  is  Diablo  Canyon.  For  reasons  which 
are  in  the  report  and  in  the  current  head- 
lines, that  plant  is  a  poor  case  for  the  indus- 
try to  rely  on  while  arguing  that  the  NRC 
has  impeded  operations  at  new  nuclear 
plants.  The  utility  made  the  critical  initial 
siting  error  of  placing  the  reactor  near  a 
major  earthquake  fault.  And  as  revelations 
in  the  last  few  days  have  demonstrated,  the 
utility  also  has  made  errors  in  construction 
which  at  this  moment  are  keeping  the  plant 
out  of  operation— despite  the  fact  that  the 
plant  now  has  NRC  authorization  for  fuel 
loading  and  low  power  operations. 

2.  Many  of  the  NRC  actions  to  respond  to 
the  purported  problem  of  licensing  delay 
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safety  and  public  confidence  in 
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those  conclusions,  I  urge 
I  c(4iclude  that  this  interim  oper- 
au^hority  is  not  necessary  and 
an  inappropriate  power  to 
the  NRC.  If  the  Congress  en- 
idea,  it  will  be  because  it  is 
to  an  industry  request  which 
folunded  in  fact.  It  will  be  be- 
Congress  is  too  willing  to 
claims  of  the  nuclear  indus- 
withdut  the  kind  of  careful  scruti- 
qeserve. 

with  my  colleague  from 
Connectifcut,  I  urge  you  to  support  our 
amendm<  nt  to  this  bill.* 
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Wee  nesday,  October  21,  1981 


si;  AON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 

a  few  business  leaders  whom 

were  interested  in  the  rela- 

)f  our  foreign  language  defi- 

a  nd  U.S.  sales  overseas. 
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from   Richard   M.   Morrow. 

of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indi- 
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convey  a  sense  of  concern  about  a  na- 
tional problem  to  which  I  hope  we  will 
pay  more  attention. 

Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana). 

Chicago,  ni,  September  21,  1981. 
Hon.  Paul  Simon. 

CTiairman,  Sulxommittee  on  Postsecondary 
Education,  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  WashingtOTi,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  writ- 
ing in  connection  with  H.R.  3231,  the  Na- 
tional Security  and  Economic  Growth 
Through  Foreign  Language  Improvement 
Act. 

Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana)  shares 
your  concern  about  the  quality  of  foreign 
language  education  in  this  country.  Our 
company  is  involved  worldwide  in  well  over 
forty  countries  and  depends  greatly  on  the 
goodwill  of  those  countries.  Much  of  that 
goodwill  derives  from  our  ability  to  commu- 
nicate effectively  with  the  host  govern- 
ments and  nationals  of  these  countries. 
Needless  to  say,  language  plays  a  major  role 
in  that  process. 

In  talking  with  our  people  I  find  that  they 
feel  most  strongly  about  part  3  of  your  bill 
(on  page  2)  which  states  that  foreign  lan- 
guage is  a  key  tool  in  understanding  the 
"history  and  culture  which  influence  the 
perspectives,  values,  and  attitudes  of  the 
people  of  other  countries."  We  find  this  to 
be  particularly  true  in  the  Arab  world 
where  expectations  run  high  and  sensitivi- 
ties are  deep.  While  we  have  no  illusions 
that  many  of  our  employees  will  actually 
learn  Arabic,  we  do  think  that  exposure  to 
the  language  goes  a  long  way  toward  famil- 
iarizing them  with  the  Islamic  heritage  and 
civilization.  That  counts  for  a  great  deal  and 
is  very  important  to  our  business.  The  same 
holds  true  for  other  non-Western  parts  of 
the  world. 

Closer  to  home  and  of  particular  rel- 
evance. Latin  America  and  its  generally 
Spanish  heritage  need  concentrated  atten- 
tion. Very  special  efforts  should  be  made  in 
this  area,  not  only  for  our  relations  with 
Central  and  South  America,  but  for  the  ob- 
vious domestic  reason  that  Hispanics  will 
become  an  increasingly  important  force 
here  at  home. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  afford  to  remain  a  monolin- 
guistic  nation,  expecting  the  rest  of  the 
world's  peoples  to  adjust  to  our  ways.  Thus 
the  need  for  Americans  to  learn  foreign  lan- 
guages is  more  urgent  than  ever.  Toward 
this  end,  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
some  of  our  people  are  working  with  the  Il- 
linois Foreign  Language  Teachers  Associa- 
tion in  furtherance  of  mutual  goals,  and 
that  one  of  our  foreign  affairs  specialists  is 
the  keynote  speaker  at  the  association's  Oc- 
tober 2  meeting  here  in  Chicago. 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  a 
renewed    dedication    to    foreign    language 
studies   at   the   elementary   and   secondary 
school  levels. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  M.  Morrow, 

President 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  Inc., 
September  22,  1981. 
Hon.  Paul  Simon, 

House  of  Representatives,  Comm,ittee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  Subcomm.ittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education,  Cannon 
Hotise  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Simon:  Mr.  Bernbach  has  asked 
me.  as  International  Creative  Director  of 
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Doyle  Dane  Bernbach.  to  respond  to  your 
letter. 

I  agree  completely  that  Americans  doing 
business  abroad  are  significantly  disadvan- 
taged by  poor  and  insufficient  training  in 
foreign  languages.  There  is  always  a  subtle, 
but  distinct,  loss  of  the  "upper  hand"  when 
one  cannot  make  oneself  understood. 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  the  quality  of 
foreign  language  instruction  is  even  more 
important  than  the  quantity.  While  your 
bill  is  extremely  worthwhile  in  its  purpose.  I 
feel  that  it  could  be  enhanced  dramatically 
by  building  in  a  numt>er  of  quality  guaran- 
tees. 

For  example,  the  bill  could  require: 

(1)  Native  instructors  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

(2)  Classes  conducted  strictly  in  the  for- 
eign language. 

(3)  Some  required  period  of  time  in  the 
foreign  country. 

(4)  A  comprehensive  final  examination 
leading  to  a  special  degree  (Bachelor  of  Lan- 
guage. Master  of  Language). 

(5)  An  exchange  program  with  leading 
universities  in  other  countries. 

(6)  Grants  to  major  professional  organiza- 
tions (American  Bar  Association.  American 
Medical  Association,  The  Association  of 
American  Advertising  Agencies,  etc.)  to  pro- 
vide special,  professional  foreign  language 
training. 

(7)  Similar  inducements  to  Diplomatic  and 
military  personnel,  if  they  do  not  already 
exist. 

(8)  Foreign  language  programs  that  model 
themselves  after  the  most  successful  com- 
mercial programs. 

(9)  Cable  TV  channels  to  provide  foreign 
language  instruction. 

Finally,  I  think  we  have  to  understand 
that  the  reason  most  Americans  have  not 
mastered  a  foreign  language  is  that  it  has 
not  been  necessary  or  even  useful  for  us  to 
do  so.  Worse,  we  consider  it  a  flaw  if  others 
don't  speak  our  language.  ("What's  the 
matter  with  you?  Don't  you  speak  Eng- 
lish?") 

A  laudable  bill  such  as  yours  must.  I  feel, 
try  to  make  mastery  of  foreign  languages 
both  economically  and  socially  desirable 
from  the  perspective  of  the  students  them- 
selves or  it  cannot  succeed. 

We  are  grateful  to  have  had  this  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion, and  wish  you  great  success  with  it. 
Cordially, 

Robert  H.  Levenson. 

Young  &  Rubicam.  Inc.. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  September  22,  1981. 
Congressman  Paul  Simon. 
House    of  Representatives,    Committee    on 
Education   and   Labor,    Cannon   House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Simon:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  to  Mr.  Ney  dated  Sep- 
tember 4  concerning  H.R.  323  L  We  certain- 
ly support  this  bill  and  its  purposes.  In  our 
International  operation  we  have  often  come 
across  the  shortcoming  that  your  bill  is  at- 
tempting to  correct:  the  inability  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  speak  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

The  only  addition  to  your  excellent  bill 
that  we  would  suggest  is  for  continuing  edu- 
cation. We  do  t>elieve  in  the  purpose  of  your 
bill  which,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  in- 
crease the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in 
secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

However,  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
Americans  who  have  graduated  from  college 
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and  cannot  speak  foreign  languages.  Many 
of  them  are  in  business.  Many  of  them 
would  benefit  from  language  training,  even 
though  they  have  completed  their  formal 
education.  We  realize  this  would  change 
your  bill  somewhat  but  we  do  think  it's  im- 
portant not  to  write  off  that  large  numl)er 
of  U.S.  citizens  now  in  business  who  have 
completed  their  formal  education  and  who 
would  benefit  from  such  a  program.  We 
think  obviously  that  the  country  itself 
would  be  the  ultimate  beneficiary. 

We  thank  you  for  asking  our  judgmenU 
and  wish  you  great  good  luck  with  the  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  Stroock. 

McGraw-Hill,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y..  September  17,  1981. 
Hon.  Paul  Simon. 

House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education,  Cannon 
House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Simon:  Thank, you  for 
giving  me  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
your  proposed  Bill.  H.R.  3231.  relating  to 
foreign  language  study.  I  certainly  agree 
with  you  that  it  is  unfortunate  there  has 
been  such  a  marked  decline  in  enrollments 
in  modem  foreign  languages  both  at  high 
school  and  college  level.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  us  as  a  nation  that  our  citizens  in 
general  should  have  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  characteristics  and  cultures  of  other 
countries.  Surely  foreign  language  study  is 
one  means  of  acquiring  that.  I  am  sensitive, 
however,  to  the  difficulties  that  are  encoun- 
tered in  trying  to  change  this  situation,  es- 
pecially at  a  time  when  federal  funding  for 
education  is  being  cut  and  categorical  grants 
are  in  disfavor.  Even  with  better  federal 
support  the  problem  is  a  stubborn  one  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  practi- 
cal use  of  languages  other  than  English  in 
the  daily  lives  of  most  Americans— a  lack 
which  reduces  their  incentives  to  learn 
them. 

You  asked  specifically  about  the  problems 
we  encounter  in  competitive  international 
markets  because  of  the  limited  number  of 
Americans  with  foreign  language  capacity. 
Our  overseas  operations  are  substantial,  but 
we  staff  most  of  them  with  the  nationals  of 
the  countries  concerned  who  also  speak 
English.  It  is  true,  however,  that  we  face  a 
frequent  problem  in  finding  competent  ex- 
ecutives and  journalists  who  command  the 
foreign  language  we  need  to  use.  This  is  a 
problem  encountered.  I  believe,  by  substan- 
tially all  American  companies  with  large 
overseas  operations. 

This  specific  problem,  however.  Is  not  ef- 
fectively addressed  by  having  most  or  a 
large  percentage  of  American  students  re- 
ceiving a  two-  or  three-year  Introduction  to 
a  language  in  high  school  or  college,  an  In- 
troduction which  too  often  soon  becomes 
too  rusty  to  be  useful.  What  we  and  other 
companies  need  Is  not  so  much  a  large 
number  of  people  with  a  slight  knowledge  of 
a  foreign  language,  as  a  few  people  with  a 
real  mastery  requiring  intensive  study.  The 
government  attempts  to  meet  this -problem 
for  its  own  staff  through  a  such  specialized 
language  schools  as  those  operated  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  Armed  Services. 
To  help  in  a  similar  attack  on  the  prob- 
lems ,of  American  businesses,  perhaps  you 
would  want  to  consider  including  in  your 
BUI  a  section  providing  for  some  govern- 
ment Initiative  and  assistance  In  aiding  uni- 
versity schools  of  business  in  offering  pro- 
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grams  to  prepare  young  people  specifically 
for  international  business  careers.  These 
should,  of  course,  include  intensive  and 
thorough  foreign  language  study  intended 
to  prepare  students  to  discuss  business  mat- 
ters fluently,  but  would  also  include  courses 
in  international  trade  and  overseas  market- 
ing practices,  foreign  cultural  considerations 
of  which  businessmen  should  be  aware,  etc. 
Since  the  government  will  be  dealing  with 
only  a  relatively  few  institutions  and  only 
several  hundred  or,  at  the  most,  a  few  thou- 
sand students,  the  cost  would  be  relatively 
small.  And  I  suspect  that  most  of  the  cost 
would  be  paid  by  businesses  who  send  em- 
ployees to  such  schools  along  with:  the  Indi- 
vidual students  who  enroll  for  their  own 
career  objectives.  This  sort  of  precisely  tar- 
geted program  could  perhaps  be  very  help- 
ful to  American  businesses  seeking  to 
strengthen  their  International  competitive 
position  and  could  achieve  results  rather 
quickly  and  with  very  modest  government 
expense. 

If  it  were  thought  of  as  an  export  promo- 
tion and  productivity  measure,  perhaps  it 
might  also  have  somewhat  greater  chance 
of  legislative  success  at  the  present  time 
than  if  It  were  thought  of  as  solely  an  edu- 
cational measure. 
Sincerely. 

Harold  W.  McGraw.  Jr.* 


LARRY  HOLMES  DAY 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  recognize  an  important 
event  which  recently  took  place  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
outstanding  individual  honored  by 
that  event. 

September  29,  1981,  was  declared 
Larry  Holmes  Day  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  highlight  of  the  day  was  ac- 
tivities I  was  happy  to  be  a  part  of 
which  took  place  in  the  heavyweight 
champ's  hometown  of  Easton,  Pa. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunny  day  as  we 
gathered  in  Center  Square.  Spirits 
were  high  in  anticipation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's and  Larry's  arrival.  It  was  a 
very  special  day  for  the  city  of  Easton. 

On  hand  to  honor  Larry  were  Gov. 
Dick  Thomburgh.  and  his  wife  Ginny. 
Easton  Mayor  Philip  Mitman.  State 
representatives  Ed  Sieminski  and  Len 
Gruppo.  representatives  of  the  Easton 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  over 
2.000  of  Larry's  friends  and  fans  of 
Easton.  Later  on.  sportscaster  Howard 
Cosell  joined  in  paying  tribute  to 
Larry.  Larry's  mother  Flossie  and  his 
wife  Diane  were  also  present.  While 
Larry  is  known  nationally  for  his  abili- 
ties in  the  ring,  an  important  theme  of 
Larry  Holmes  Day  was  the  many  and 
varied  contributions  he  made  to  our 
community. 

Gov.  Dick  Thomburgh  described  the 
champ  as  a  'man  who  has  kept  his 
roots  in  Pennsylvania  and  who  honors 
those  roots.  He  has  kept  his  feet 
firmly    planted    in    the    community 
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where  he  grew  up."  Indeed  that  is 
true.  While  another  champion  might 
have  moved  to  a  larger  city  seeking 
more  publicity.  Larry  and  his  family 
have  remained  in  Easton  where  he  has 
become  a  community  leader.  In  his 
own  words, 

I  don't  want  to  be  a  star.  I  want  to  help 
people  help  people. 

Remembering  the  help  and  guidance 
he  received  as  a  youngster  in  Easton. 
Larry  is  a  leading  supporter  of  the 
Boys  Club  of  Easton.  St.  Anthony's 
Youth  Center,  the  local  NAACP.  and 
other  charities.  His  contributions  have 
included  a  new  boxing  gym  and  other 
sports  equipment,  as  well  as  his  time 
working  with  E^aston's  youth. 

Recently,  Larry  has  become  a  leader 
in  bringing  new  business  to  Easton, 
and  has  opened  his  own  restaurant, 
nightclub,  and  sportswear  store.  He  is 
also  finishing  plans  for  a  sports  com- 
plex where  a  variety  of  recreational 
activities  will  be  available.  The  Easton 
Assassin  in  the  ring  is  Easton's  leading 
citizen  outside  of  it. 

In  short.  Larry  Holmes  is  more  than 
the  best  in  his  profession,  although  he 
certainly  is  that.  Larry  Holmes  is  a 
man  who  cares  deeply  about  his  com- 
mimity  and  its  residents,  and  tries 
every  way  he  can  to  contribute  to 
their  quality  of  life.  His  quiet  words  of 
wisdom  gained  through  experience- 
always  coming  from  the  heart— pack 
even  more  punch  than  the  ferocious 
left  hook. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  Larry 
Holmes  in  the  U.S.  Congress  and  I  am 
doubly  proud  to  call  him  my  friend. 
And  I  am  proud  to  join  the  citizens  in 
Pennsylvania  and  especially  the  city 
of  Easton  in  saying,  "Thanks  Champs, 
you're  the  greatest."* 


A  SALUTE  TO  FRED  JOHNSON 
AND  THE  BLACK  SHIELD 
POLICE  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  excep- 
tional public  servants  and  the  cata- 
lysts for  positive  change  and  justice  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland  are  the  phrases 
which  best  describe  the  Black  Shield 
Police  Association  and  its  president. 
Fred  Johnson.  On  Saturday.  October 
24.  1981.  this  active  and  worthwhile 
organization  will  hold  its  12th  Annual 
Awards  Dinner  Dance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  that  occasion  ap- 
proaches. I  believe  that  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  salute  the  Black  Shield  Police 
Association  for  the  beneficial  work 
and  monumental  achievements  in  the 
community.  The  ideals  they  have  pro- 
moted in  the  Cleveland  Police  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  minority  community 
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have  contrit  uted  immensely  to  the  im- 
proved rapp  )rt  and  communication  be- 
tween the  tM  'o  groups. 

The  best  \  ray  I  know  of  saluting  this 
great  organ  zation  is  by  detailing  for 
my  colleagTiis  the  goals  of  both  the  or- 
ganization and  its  leader— Mr.  Fred 
Johnson.  Mi .  Speaker,  no  salute  to  the 
Black  Shielq  Police  Association  would 
be  complete]  without  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Johnson.  Hk  life,  his  motivation,  his 
career  expeiiences,  and  the  sacrifices 
he  made  are  deeply  intertwined  with 
the  actions  £Jnd  successes  the  organiza- 
tion has  amassed  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speakier  the  primary  focus  of 
the  organization  is  the  elimination  ox 
barriers  between  the  Cleveland  Police 
Department  and  minorities  in  the  city. 
This  is  an  avfesome  task. 

But,  the  Black  Shield  Police  Associa- 
tion has  tadcied  this  job  enthusiasti- 
cally. The  ufiique  and  unrelenting  ap- 
proach to  th0  task  has  covered  the  fol- 
lowing are  us:  increased  minority 
hiring,  comn  lunity  outreach  programs, 
and  educating  nonminority  officers 
about  the  ncteds  of  the  minority  com- 
mimity. 

Challenging  as  it  may  seem,  the 
Black  Shield  Police  Association  has 
gone  forwarl  in  pursuing  these  goals 
using  tools  SI  ich  sis  commimity  involve- 
ment and  (ourt  actions  effectively. 
Many  sacrifices  were  made  along  the 
way.  However,  the  just  principles  and 
strong  lead<rship  by  Fred  Johnson 
have  stimulated  victories  for  both  the 
Black  Shield  Police  Association  and 
the  minority  commimity. 

Mr.  Speak(!r,  the  vitality  and  perse- 
verance of  Fred  Johnson,  a  police 
force  veteran  of  24  years,  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  1  he  maturation  to  a  viable 
entity  and  si  iccess  of  the  Black  Shield 
Police  Assoc^tion  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. The  orjganization  was  formed  in 
1964  basically  as  a  social  club  for  the 
few  black  police  officers  in  Cleveland. 
In  1970,  th(^  group  was  reorganized 
and  the  goal  >  were  revamped.  In  1972, 
Mr.  Johnson,  then  assigned  to  the 
prestigious  cetective  division,  became 
the  president  of  the  Black  Shield 
Police  Association. 

Fred  Johnpon's  unswerving  dedica- 
tion to  felloe/  minority  colleagues  and 
to  the  community  were  infectious.  At 
that  junctire,  the  organization 
became  not  ceably  more  aggressive 
and  committ;d  to  pursuing  the  needs 
of  the  minority  community  through 
the  employment  of  more  minority  po- 
licemen and  I  >ther  programs. 

Mr.  Speak<  r,  it  came  as  no  surprise 
to  the  conmi  mity  and  those  of  us  who 
know  Fred  JDhnson  that  in  the  same 
year  he  assimed  the  presidency,  the 
association  pursued  its  goals  with  new 
vigor  and  a  1  iwsuit  against  the  city  of 
Cleveland  fo-  discrimination  in  hiring 
and  promotic  n  by  the  Cleveland  Police 
Department  was  filed.  That  lawsuit 
was  the  begi  ining  of  a  long  and  hard 
struggle  in  tlie  police  force  by  the  or- 
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ganization    and    unconscionable    and 
unfair  actions  against  Fred  Johnson. 

In  a  manner  of  speaking,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  was  a  cold  yet  important  war 
going  on  between  the  department  and 
the  minority  police  officers  as  a  result 
of  the  lawsuit. 

The  friction  seemingly  came  to  a 
climax  in  1975  when  Fred  Johnson 
charged  the  department  with  not 
properly  investigating  the  death  of  a 
black  man  by  a  white  police  officer. 
That  action,  in  the  best  interest  of  jus- 
tice and  the  community,  resulted  in 
Fred  Johnson  being  cast  into  a  pseudo 
yet  unofficial  20th  century  exile  in  a 
police  outreach  post  from  his  assign- 
ment in  the  detective  division.  As- 
signed there  for  7  months,  Fred  John- 
son was  required  to  sign  in  and  out 
and  to  ask  permission  from  his  ser- 
geant before  leaving  his  post. 

Not  succumbing  to  any  punishment 
or  harassment  for  his  activism,  success 
and  justice  came  for  Fred  Johnson 
and  the  Black  Shield  Police  Associa- 
tion in  1977.  That  year,  the  court 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  association's  law- 
suit. 

The  court  instructed  the  city  to  in- 
stitute a  percentage  hiring  program 
which  would  insure  that  43  percent  of 
the  officers  hired  would  be  minorities. 
The  long-term  numerical  goals  set  by 
the  court  were  that  the  force  should 
be  at  least  35.8  percent  minority  by 
1984. 

Since  the  lawsuit  was  initiated,  the 
number  of  minority  police  force  mem- 
bers has  grown  from  170  to  405. 

The  court  decision  also  required  the 
city  of  Cleveland  to  promote  a  certain 
percentage  of  minorities  within  the 
police  force.  One  out  of  four  candi- 
dates for  sergeant  must  be  minorities 
and  one  out  of  seven  persons  promot- 
ed to  lieutenant  must  be  a  minority 
until  1984  as  a  result  of  the  court  deci- 
sion. 

Additionally,  largely  because  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Black  Shield  Police  As- 
sociation, the  background  investiga- 
tions and  promotional  exams  were 
changed  to  become  job  relevant. 

The  members  of  the  Black  Shield 
Police  Association  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Fred  Johnson  started  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  to  encourage  minorities 
to  seek  jobs  in  the  police  force.  This 
has  Included  public  service  announce- 
ments and  other  methods. 

Further  denoting  the  members'  com- 
mitment to  increasing  minority  repre- 
sentation on  the  force.  Black  Shield 
Police  Association  members  have  of- 
fered assistance  to  those  preparing  to 
take  the  academy  entrance  exam  and 
carefully  monitor  their  progress  to 
combat  high  attrition  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  important 
step  of  the  association  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Fred  Johnson  was  their  re- 
quest of  the  Justice  Department  to  en- 
courage the  city  of  Cleveland  to  pro- 
tect the  equitable  administration  of 
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justice.  What  resulted  from  this  re- 
quest was  that  all  Cleveland  police  of- 
ficers are  required  to  attend  a  1-day 
seminar  at  the  police  academy  where 
they  are  given  information  on  when  to 
shoot  and  when  not  to  shoot  a  suspect. 
The  officers  are  also  informed  of  their 
civil  liability  in  those  kind  of  deadly 
force  situations.  This  program  is  de- 
signed to  hold  down  friction  between 
the  black  community  and  the  police 
force  by  preventing  officers  from 
acting  hastily  and  without  fear  of  re- 
percussion when  it  involves  action 
against  minorities  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. 

FlnaUy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  associa- 
tion, again  under  the  unswerving  guid- 
ance of  Fred  Johnson,  has  embarked 
on  numerous  community  outreach 
programs.  They  are  designed  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  minority  commu- 
nity and  the  police  force.  Those  pro- 
grams have  included  the  distribution 
of  pertinent  information  on  drug  pro- 
grams and  crime  prevention  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  his  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  the  majority  of 
the  endeavors  of  the  Black  Shield 
Police  Association  were  either  con- 
ceived or  pushed  for  implementation 
by  Fred  Johnson.  He  has  been  an  ex- 
cellent administrator  in  his  two  terms 
as  president  of  the  association. 

In  many  respects,  he  has  been  the 
catalyst  for  positive  change  in  the 
community  and  in  the  Cleveland 
Police  Department.  He  has  given  a 
new  vitality  and  sense  of  purpose  to 
the  Black  Shield  Police  Association.  I 
respect  Fred  Johnson  as  a  man  of 
great  vision,  courage,  and  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant.  He  is  truly  one  of 
Cleveland's  finest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Black  Shield 
Police  Association  prepares  for  the 
12th  Annual  Awards  Dinner  Dance,  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  pause  and  salute 
them.  The  association  and  Fred  John- 
son have  brought  a  new  day  and  hope 
for  a  brighter  tomorrow  to  relations 
between  the  Cleveland  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  minority  community.* 


DON'T  BE  FOOLED  BY  THE 
SIERRA  CLUB 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  week,  in  a  weU-orchestrated 
media  event  designed  to  discredit  the 
balanced  Federal  land  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration  and  specifical- 
ly. Secretary  of  the  Interior  Watt,  the 
Sierra  Club  will  be  visiting  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress.  The  message, 
designed  by  the  leadership  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  is  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  reject  Secretary  Watt 
and   his  programs.  This  is  blatantly 
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untrue.  The  following  results  of  a 
recent  poll  indicate  that,  regardless  of 
their  rhetoric,  the  Sierra  Club  is  not 
attimed  to  the  man  in  the  street — the 
man  who  has  to  work  hard  to  feed  his 
family  and  make  ends  meet  in  an  era 
when  we  must  import  the  basic  re- 
sources for  an  industrialized  economy. 
This  same  man  likes  to  take  his  family 
to  the  national  parks  when  he  has 
some  vacation  time;  unlike  many  in 
the  Sierra  Club,  he  cannot  afford  pri- 
vate aircraft  and  month-long  wilder- 
ness journeys  into  areas  inaccessible  to 
the  many.  Asked  reasonable  questions, 
the  following  represents  the  real 
public  view: 

The  June  29.  1981.  edition  of  News- 
week magazine  contained  a  recent 
Gallup  poll  that  showed  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  American  people  en- 
dorsed Secretary  Watt's  basic  policies 
and  general  philosophies. 

More  than  75  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  strong  economic  growth  in 
the  United  States  and  still  maintain 
high  environmental  standards— as 
does  Secretary  Watt. 

More  than  76  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  favor  increasing  oil  explo- 
ration and  other  commercial  uses  of 
Federal  lands— as  does  Secretary  Watt. 

More  than  73  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  favor  spending  money  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  national 
parks  rather  than  expanding  the  na- 
tional park  system— as  does  Secretary 
Watt. 

And.  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
American  people  favor  enlarging  the 
area  of  offshore  oil  drilling  on  the  east 
and  west  coasts— as  does  Secretary 
Watt. 

This  poll,  and  numerous  other  indi- 
cations of  American  public  opinion, 
show  that  Secretary  Watt  is  enacting 
the  regulatory  mandates  damaged  of 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  last  November  5,  1980. 
Without  question,  the  often  too  silent 
majority  of  the  American  public  sup- 
ports the  Secretary,  his  policies,  and 
management  objectives,  which  are  in 
the  mainstream  of  American  con- 
sciousness.* 


AD  HOC  CONGRESSIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE FOR  IRISH  AFFAIRS:  4 
YEARS  OF  ADVOCACY  ON 
BEHALF  OF  PEACE  AND  JUS- 
TICE FOR  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Simday,  September  27,  the  ad 
hoc  Congressional  Committee  for  Irish 
Affairs  observed  its  fourth  anniversa- 
ry. I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to 
review  the  past,  analyze  the  present, 
and  discuss  our  future  activities. 


Since  1977,  the  membership  of  the 
committee  has  grown.  It  has  always 
been  bipartisan  in  makeup  and  activi- 
ty. 

At  the  time  the  committee  was  es- 
tablished, we  announced  that  our 
goals  were  threefold  in  nature: 

First,  we  sought  congressional  hear- 
ings on  Northern  Ireland; 

Second,  we  sought  to  change  the 
State  Department  visa  policy  which 
served  to  exclude  legitimate  segments 
of  Irish  political  thought  from  enter- 
ing our  Nation;  and 

Third,  we  sought  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  broader  perspective  on  the 
Irish  question. 

Now  4  years  later,  we  have  made 
strides  in  achieving  our  objectives.  In 
the  most  general  sense,  the  ad  hoc 
committee  has  raised  the  Irish  issue 
from  a  position  of  obscurity  to  one 
which  now  regularly  commands  na- 
tional and  international  attention.  We 
have  seen  Northern  Ireland  emerge 
both  as  a  valid  foreign  policy  and  po- 
lictical  issue  in  the  United  States.  Our 
primary  role,  as  a  nonofficial  and  non- 
legislative  committee,  in  this  matter  is 
to  maintain  a  highly  visible  profile  for 
the  United  States  as  we  have  a  legiti- 
mate interest  in  seeking  a  just  resolu- 
tion of  the  situation  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

WHAT  HAVK  WE  ACCOMPLISHZD  TO  DATE? 

Our  bipartisan  activities  have  pro- 
duced several  major  initiatives  since 
our  formation  in  1977.  These  activities 
have  underscored  our  successes  in  fill- 
ing the  vacuum  created  by  previous 
lack  of  leadership  on  this  issue  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee. 

The  year  1978  was  an  active  year  for 
the  committee  in  the  legislative  arena. 
For  the  first  time  ever,  a  special  order 
was  conducted  on  human  rights  abuses 
in  Northern  Ireland  in  June  of  that 
year  which  focused  on  the  reports  of 
Amnesty  International  and  other 
international  watchdog  groups  which 
cited  the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary 
for  numerous  violations  of  human 
rights  of  prisoners  and  prison  suspects 
In  Ulster's  Maze  Prison.  As  a  result  of 
these  charges  and  In  response  to  nega- 
tive world  opinion,  the  British  ap- 
pointed their  own  commission  to  inves- 
tigate these  charges.  This  Bennett 
Commission  as  it  was  called,  confirmed 
the  reports  of  amnesty  and  others  and 
legitimized  the  claims  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee. 

The  year  1979  saw  continued  advoca- 
cy on  behalf  of  peace  and  justice  in 
Northern  Ireland.  In  February,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee met  and  imanimously  endorsed 
a  proposal  to  sponsor  a  peace  forum 
where  all  parties  and  organizations  in 
Ulster  would  be  invited  to  present  and 
discuss  peace  proposals.  It  has  been 
the  contention  of  the  committee  from 
its  inception  that  no  peace  would  come 
to  Northern  Ireland  unless  all  parties 


involved  in  the  conflict  were  a  part  of 
the  solution.  Not)el  Prize  laureate 
Sean  McBride  and  Irish  and  European 
Parliament  Deputy  Neil  Blaney  both 
addressed  the  committee  and  endorsed 
this  proposal  and  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  May,  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 122  was  Introduced,  a  resolution 
prompted  by  the  continued  inability  of 
the  British  Government  to  effect  a 
peaceful  solution  calling  upon  them  to 
embark  on  a  new  initiative  to  promote 
peace  and  self-determination  there. 
This  resolution  received  strong  sup- 
port from  the  committee  and  from  the 
Irish-American  community  resulting 
In  120  cosponsors. 

The  highlight  of  our  accomplish- 
ments, which  remains  the  centerpiece 
of  our  accomplishments  to  date,  is  the 
August  1979  suspension  of  arms  sales 
to  Great  Britian  for  use  in  Northern 
Ireland.  This  action  was  generated  by 
the  discovery  that  the  United  States 
had  regularly  made  such  sales  to  the 
RUC— sales  which  directly  violated 
both  the  spirit  and  the  intent  of  our 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  prohib- 
its such  action  to  violators  of  human 
rights.  Thanks  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee members  In  highlighting,  this 
problem  during  consideration  of  the 
State  Department's  1980  appropria- 
tions bill,  hearings  were  held  In  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  the 
first  time  since  1972. 

This  suspension  remains  in  effect, 
and  was  most  recently  reaffirmed  by 
the  administration  In  a  reply  to  our  In- 
quiry early  this  year.  The  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee considers  It  essential  that  this 
suspension  remain  in  effect  and  will 
continue  to  work  to  insure  its  reten- 
tion until  peace  comes  to  Northern 
Ireland. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  continued  to 
promote  the  U.S.  role  in  helping  to  re- 
solve the  Ulster  situation  throughout 
1980.  After  consulting  with  former 
President  Carter  on  several  occasions 
on  this  matter.  Northern  Ireland 
became  for  the  first  time  a  part  of  the 
1980  Democratic  Party  platform,  in 
part  due  to  the  ad  hoc  committee's  ef- 
fectiveness in  making  this  a  visible 
issue  for  the  Presidential  campaign. 

WHERE  ARE  WE  TODAY? 

This  year,  our  bipartisan  efforts 
have  produced  several  Important  Ini- 
tiatives. As  noted  above,  one  of  the 
committee's  first  actions  of  the  97th 
Congress  was  to  contact  President 
Reagan  to  reaffirm  the  gun  ban  sus- 
pension. 

Our  efforts  this  year  were  also  cen- 
tered around  the  hunger  strike  In  Ul- 
ster's Maze  Prison  conducted  by  In- 
mates seeking  basic  prison  reforms.  In 
March  of  this  year,  20  of  my  col- 
leagues sent  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  urging  that  he  speak  directly 
with  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  and 
urge  her  government  to  abandon  their 
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to  a  solution  to  this  problem  for  never 
has  there  been  greater  instability, 
bloodshed,  and  strife.  Progress  has 
been  made,  but  it  is  infinitesimal  to 
the  work  which  is  yet  to  be  done.  We 
stand  ready  to  work  with  all  parties 
and  individuals  in  seeking  an  end  to 
the  crisis  which  faces  Northern  Ire- 
land.* 


STUDENTS  FROM  PENN  STATE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  colleagues  in  the  House  the 
visit  to  Washington  of  a  class  of  con- 
tinuing adult  education  students- 
many  of  whom  are  retirees— scheduled 
for  this  Friday.  They  will  be  attending 
meetings  and  lectures  on  international 
security  issues.  Their  class  is  entitled 
"International  Security  Decisions— An 
Inside  Look."  Thus  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  studies  they  will  visit  the  Penta- 
gon, the  State  Department,  the  White 
House,  and  late  in  the  day.  the  Hill.  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  any  courtesy 
extended  to  these  students  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University.* 


MONEYS  FOR  THE  SMITHSONI- 
AN NEED  TO  BE  AUTHORIZED 
AS  WELL  AS  APPROPRIATED 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
William  Shakespeare  once  said  "what 
is  past  is  prolog."  If  that  be  true,  and  I 
believe  it  is,  then  the  importance  of  in- 
stitutions, such  as  the  Smithsonian, 
which  chronicle  our  accomplishments 
as  a  nation  in  a  wide  variety  of  scien- 
tific, social,  philosophical,  and  cultural 
fields  cannot  be  underestimated.  In 
particular,  the  Smithsonian,  which 
was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  in 
1846  "for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men"  and  which  has 
been  partially  funded  by  the  taxpay- 
ers since  1858,  has  played  a  unique 
role  in  recording  our  progress  as  a 
people  and  mankind's  progress  gener- 
ally. Indeed,  the  Smithsonian  has  at- 
tained a  position  of  preeminence  not 
only  as  a  national  but  as  a  world 
famous  international  museum. 

What  makes  the  Smithsonian  even 
more  unique,  however,  has  been  its 
arms  length  relationship  with  the  in- 
stitution that  provides  much  of  its  fi- 
nancial support— the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  With  the  exception  of 
authorizations  for  changes  in,  or  addi- 
tions to,  its  physical  plant,  the  Smith- 
sonian has  not  been  obliged  in  recent 
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years  to  go  through  the  annual  con- 
gressional authorization  process.  In- 
stead, its  Director  simply  makes  a 
presentation  to  the  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  each  year  as  to  its  oper- 
ations and  programs,  indicating  in  the 
process  the  amount  of  money  that  will 
be  needed  to  implement  same  during 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Then,  the  sub- 
committee, followed  by  the  full  Appro- 
priations Committee  marks  up  this  re- 
quest as  part  of  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  and  it  is  reported  to  the 
House  floor.  There,  amendments  to 
change  the  dollar  figures  are  in  order 
but,  if  a  Member  or  Members  feels 
some  policy  change  is  in  order,  to  pro- 
tect the  taxpayers  investment,  an 
amendment  to  reflect  that  change 
cannot  be  offered.  In  short,  the  ability 
of  this  institution  to  exercise  effective 
oversight  over  another  institution  for 
which  it  has  responsibility  is  effective- 
ly limited. 

One  is  tempted  to  say.  given  the 
prestige  of  the  Smithsonian,  why 
tamper  with  success?  However,  to 
make  such  a  statement  is  to  say  there 
is  no  room  for  improvement  and.  good 
as  the  Smithsonian's  program  general- 
ly is.  I  can  think  of  specific  instances 
in  which  it  could  be  made  better.  One. 
in  particular,  comes  to  mind,  involving 
the  National  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. In  that  museum,  currently,  there 
is  an  exhibit  entitled  "The  Dynamics 
of  Evolution,"  which  presents  the 
theory  of  evolution  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  millions  of  viewers  each  year  the 
impression  that  said  theory  is  the  only 
explanation  of  life's  origins. 

By  the  way  of  background,  evolu- 
tionists have  been  claiming  for  years 
that  their  theory  has  been  based 
purely  on  scientific  data  and  thus  has 
scientific  validity.  Conversely,  they 
have  argued  that  the  Biblical  theory 
of  creation  has  no  scientific  support. 
Yet  scientists  are  far  from  agreed  on 
such  a  formulation.  For  example,  phi- 
losopher of  science.  Prof.  Karl  Popper 
states: 

There  can  never  be  a  law  of  evolution. 
The  search  for  the  law  of  "unvarying  order" 
in  evolution  cannot  possibly  fall  within  the 
scope  of  scientific  method,  whether  In  biol- 
ogy or  sociology.  Simply  because  if  the  evo- 
lution of  life  did  occur,  it  was  a  ujiique  his- 
torical process  which  cannot  be  tested  be- 
cause it  is  unrepeatable.  We  cannot  hope  to 
test  a  universal  hypothesis  nor  find  a  natu- 
ral law  acceptable  to  science  if  we  are  for- 
ever confined  to  the  observation  of  one 
unique  process. 

Biochemist  Duane  Gish  is  another 
who  questions  the  evolutionary  case. 
Speaking  of  the  probability  of  life 
having  begun  as  the  combination  of 
chemicals  in  a  primordial  sea,  he  says: 

If  you  take  a  simple  protein,  one  that  is 
made  up  of  about  a  hundred  amino  acids  in 
a  chain,  and  given  the  fact  that  amino  acids 
come  in  20  different  kinds  what  is  the  prob- 
ability of  them  coming  together  in  one  spe- 
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cial  sequence?  You  find  if  you  calculate  the 
probabilities  that  there  are  so  many  differ- 
ent sequences  possible,  such  an  enormous 
number,  that  no  chance  process  in  five  bil- 
lion years,  or  even  50  billion  years  could 
ever  give  a  sufflcent  quantity  of  any  special 
arrangement. 

As  indicated  above,  the  idea  of  grad- 
ual evolution  in  now  being  challenged 
by  researchers  in  many  fields.  One 
such  researcher  is  paleontologist  Niles 
Eldrige  who  explains  that  there  is  no 
fossil  evidence  to  document  such  grad- 
ual change,  hypothesizing  that  muta- 
tion produced  more  abrupt  change. 
Yet  the  current  "Djrnamics  of  Evolu- 
tion" exhibit  in  the  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History  displays  physical  changes 
in  animal  life  which  serve  to  reinforce 
evolutionary  theory.  The  creation 
theory  is  not  included. 

At  this  point  let  me  suggest  that  leg- 
islation subjecting  the  operations  of 
the  Smithsonian,  not  past  changes  in 
physical  plant,  to  the  authorization 
process  in  one  way  of  dealing  with  this 
problem— one  way  of  insuring  that 
Federal  dollars  are  not  being  used  to 
promote  one  religious  theory  exclu- 
sively. Which  brings  me  to  a  key  point; 
in  Tarcaso  against  Watkins  (1961),  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  secular 
humanism,  of  which  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution is  a  part— in  fact  it  is  the  sixth 
doctrine  of  secular  humanism— is,  in 
fact,  a  religion.  This  ruling  was  the 
result  of  the  Court's  decision  to  char- 
acterize religion  as  belief.  In  Tarcaso 
against  Watkins  the  Court  considered 
theistic  faiths  as  "those  religions 
based  on  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God."  yet  it  recognized  nontheistic 
faiths  as  a  type  of  belief  entitled  to 
the  term  "religion."  From  there,  the 
Court  said  that  a  belief  which  is  in  a 
"parallel  position"  to  that  of  the  tradi- 
tional theistic  concept  of  God  is  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  Secular  humanism,  as 
documented  in  the  "Humanist  Main- 
festo,"  fits  that  description  because  of 
its  reliance  upon  'belief"  in  the  prima- 
cy of  the  individual  and  the  rational- 
ization of  man's  mind. 

If  the  theory  of  evolution  is  just 
that— a  theory— and  if  that  theory  can 
be  considered  a  religion— as  the  Su- 
preme Court  says  it  can— then  it 
occurs  to  this  Member  that  other 
Members  might  prefer  it  not  be  given 
exclusive  or  top  billing  in  our  Nation's 
most  famous  museum  but  equal  billing 
or  perhaps  no  billing  at  all.  But,  for 
these  choices  to  be  possible,  the  fund- 
ing for  all  the  operations  of  the 
Smithsonian  must  be  subject  to  the 
annual  authorization  process.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  would  bring 
about  such  a  change  starting  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  On  procedural  as  well  as 
substantive  grounds,  I  believe  it  is  de- 
serving of  consideration.  I  urge  each  of 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  his  or  her  sup- 
port. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
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H.R.  4802 
A  bill  to  require  annual  authorizations  for 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  no 
amount  shall  be  appropriated  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  a  fiscal  year 
unless  such  amount  has  been  specifically 
authorized  by  law  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  2.  The  limitation  imposed  by  the  first 
section  shall  apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30,  1982.* 
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HOFSTRA  UNIVERSITY,  A 

LEADER  IN  MAKING  ITS  PRO- 
GRAMS AND  ACTIVITIES  AC- 
CESSIBLE TO  DISABLED  STU- 
DENTS 


PAY  CAP  IS  CAUSING  U.S.  MAG- 
ISTRATES TO  LEAVE  GOVERN- 
MENT 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tele- 
phone survey  of  the  full-time  U.S. 
magistrates  conducted  by  the  National 
Council  of  U.S.  Magistrates  last  month 
disclosed  that  a  significant  number  of 
these  full-time  U.S.  magistrates  will 
resign  and  enter  private  practice  If 
there  Is  no  significant  increase  in  their 
salaries  between  now  and  Deceml)er 
1982.  When  combined  with  those  who 
would  be  inclined  to  leave,  the  number 
tops  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  magis- 
trates. 

Lifting  the  pay  cap  would  avoid  the 
loss  of  these  outstanding  individuals 
who  have  gained  substantial  judicial 
expertise  and  who  are  contributing 
greatly  to  the  Federal  courts  In  coping 
with  their  ever-Increasing  civil  case- 
loads. 

An  even  greater  number  of  magis- 
trates indicated  that  they  would  seri- 
ously consider  leaving  the  system  since 
they  are  In  midlife,  with  children 
about  to  enter  or  in  college  and  have 
other  expenses.  A  significant  number 
of  older  magistrates  without  the  obli- 
gations for  minor  children,  or  children 
In  college,  out  of  a  sense  of  commit- 
ment to  public  service,  stated  that 
they  were  inclined  to  remain  with  the 
U.S.  magistrate  system  because  of  Its 
Intellectual  challenge,  their  sense  of 
commitment  to  public  service,  and  the 
nature  of  the  judicial  responsibility 
they  are  now  beginning  to  shoulder 
within  the  Federal  judiciary.  Yet  even 
these  magistrates  feel  a  strong  sense 
of  frustration  and  deprivation  of  just 
compensation  for  their  endeavors, 
quite  frequently  Involving  60  to  70  or 
more  hours  i>er  week,  and  the  Impact 
that  keeping  their  salaries  down  will 
have  on  the  amount  of  their  retire- 
ment annuities  some  5  or  10  years 
from  now.* 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
learned  that  my  alma  mater.  Hofstra 
University,  has  completed  a  two- 
decade-long  effort  to  remove  architec- 
tural barriers  so  that  its  programs  and 
activities  will  be  fully  accessible  to  the 
physically  disabled. 

That  Is  a  rare  accomplishment.  Only 
two  other  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing In  the  Nation  have  reached  such  a 
goal— the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Champalgn-Urbana  and  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  Hofstra  is 
the  first  privately  supported  universi- 
ty to  do  so  and  has  the  only  campus  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Nation  that  is 
fully  accessible. 

There  are  a  number  of  details  In 
Hofstra's  achievement  that  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House.  The  project  was 
financed  by  both  the  private  and  the 
public  sectors.  Over  the  years,  more 
than  $1  million  was  raised  from  phil- 
anthropic foundations,  corporations, 
and  Individual  benefactors.  Nassau 
County  and  the  Federal  Government 
recently  matched  this  with  an  addi- 
tional $500,000.  Here  Is  an  example  of 
public  and  private  initiative  working 
together  to  bring  about  a  worthy  goal. 

Those  funds  paid  for  ramps,  eleva- 
tors, electronically  controlled  doors, 
lowered  drinking  fountains  and  tele- 
phones, restroom  renovation,  curb 
cuts,  special  parking  facilities,  rede- 
signed dormitory  rooms  and  shower 
facilities,  and  many  other  improve- 
ments. 

In  human  terms,  perhaps  the  most 
important  achievement  is  the  fact  that 
since  Hofstra  began  its  program,  more 
than  1.200  disabled  students  have 
earned  their  degrees  there.  It  is  signif- 
icant that  all  were  as  qualified  as  non- 
disabled  students,  both  for  admissions 
and  graduation  requirements. 

A  year  ago.  a  wheelchair-bound  stu- 
dent was  vice  president  of  the  student 
senate.  Another  disabled  student  was 
recently  admitted  to  medical  school 
upon  graduation  from  Hofstra.  Still 
another,  recently  received  his  Ph.  D. 
In  clinical  psychology  at  the  university 
and  is  in  the  process  of  opening  a  pri- 
vate practice.  And,  the  coordinator  of 
Nassau  County's  Office  of  Services  for 
the  Physically  Handicapped,  holds 
both  a  bachelor's  and  a  master's 
degree  from  Hofstra. 

In  short,  the  disabled  students  who 
come  to  Hofstra  get  an  opportunity 
for  a  very  good  higher  education  and  a 
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chance  at  a  more  meaningful  life. 
They  go  oi  to  become  productive  citi- 
zens and  ♦hatever  assistance  they  re- 
ceive is  mi)re  than  repaid  in  terms  of 
employme  It  and  income  taxes  yielded 
to  all  level  s  of  government.  Just  imag- 
ine what  ii  might  be  like  if  these  same 
people  had  no  access  to  college  or 
graduate  school.  They  might  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  jobs  and  they 
might  ha\e  become  statistics  on  the 
welfare  ro  Is.  That  obviously,  would  be 
a  tremendbus  waste  of  talent  for  our 
Nation  aiid  an  unnecessary  fiscal 
burden  foi  taxpayers. 

Hofstra  University,  as  you  may 
know,  is  located  in  Hempstead,  on 
Long  Island  in  New  York  State.  It  has 
an  enrollnient  of  more  than  11,500  stu- 
dents, who  attend  classes  and  extra- 
curricular activities  in  55  buildings  on 
a  campus  0ontaining  238  acres. 

Hofstra'^  current  enrollment  of  dis- 
abled students  is  at  about  100.  About 
half  live  oi  i  campus.  Many  commute  in 
specially  equipped  automobiles.  A 
little  mor;  than  half  are  in  wheel- 
chairs. T^  e  university  has  a  highly 
rated  wheelchair  basketball  team  and 
a  karate  [program  for  disabled  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  Speiker,  I  am  very  proud  that 
my  alma  mater  has  pioneered  in 
making  it;  campus  accessible.  I  am 
also  proud  that  now  Hofstra  stands  as 
a  model  or  prototype  for  other  colleg- 
es and  uni'  rersities  in  the  Nation. 

Hofstra'!  accomplishment  in  remov- 
ing archit*  ctural  barriers  to  accessibil- 
ity merits  the  attention  and  commen- 
dation of  t  he  Nation. 

Thank  y  )u  very  much.* 


HON 


SOVIl  rr  DISINFORMATION 


ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  *OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedresday,  October  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
extent  to  '  i?hich  the  Soviet  Union  uses 
disinformation  to  serve  its  purposes  is 
little-known  except  amiong  experts  in 
the  field.  '  'he  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor recentl  y  published  an  article  which 
outlines  th  e  wide  scope  of  Soviet  activ- 
ity. I  want  to  bring  this  excellent  arti- 
cle to  ycur  attention  because  the 
Soviet  Un  on  is  spending  hundreds  of 
millions— I  lerhaps  much  more— on  lies, 
while  we.  comparatively  speaking,  are 
barely  funding  our  own  information 
agencies  and  international  broadcast- 
ing static  ns  such  as  Radio  Free 
Europe,  Riidio  Liberty,  and  the  United 
States  Information  Agency's  "Voice  of 
America."  It  is  time  we  started  taking 
this  war  of  words  seriously.  I  am  glad 
to  know  ttiat  President  Reagan  real- 
izes the  iiiportance  of  telling  Ameri- 
ca's story  o  the  world  through  our  in- 
formation agencies. 

At  this  i>oint  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "  J.S.  Details  Soviets'  F»ropa- 
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ganda  Methods"  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Tuesday,  October  20, 
1981. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct. 

20.  1981] 

United  Statxs  Details  Soviets'  Propagaitda 

Methods 

(By  Stephen  Webl)e) 

In  its  attempts  to  discredit  and  weaken 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  the 
Soviet  Union  engages  in  activities  which  are 
frequently  secret,  sometimes  violate  the  law, 
and  "often  involve  threats,  blackmail, 
bribes,  and  exploitation,"  according  to  a 
newly  published  State  Department  report. 

The  report  claims  that  in  efforts  to  influ- 
ence the  policies  of  other  nations— as  dis- 
tinct from  espionage  and  counterintelli- 
gence—the  Kremlin  employs  a  variety  of 
methods,  euphemistically  known  as  "active 
measures,"  which  include: 

Written  or  spoken  disinformation. 

Attempts  to  control  media  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  use  of  communist  parties  and  front 
organizations. 

Clandestine  radio  broadcasting. 

Political  influence  operations. 

By  way  of  example,  the  report  maintains 
that  in  late  1979  the  Soviet  Union  spread  a 
false  rumor  that  the  US  was  responsible  for 
the  seizure  of  the  Grand  Mosque  in  Mecca. 
"In  August  1981,  the  Soviet  news  agency 
Tass  alleged  that  the  United  States  was 
behind  the  death  of  Panamanian  leader 
Omar  Torrijos,"  it  adds,  calling  this  asser- 
tion a  "particularly  egregious  example"  of 
Soviet  disinformation. 

Declaring  these  actions  to  be  "a  major,  if 
little  understood,  element  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy."  the  State  Department  asserts  that 
those  who  practice  such  skulduggery  are 
not  adverse  to  the  partial  and  outright  for- 
gery of  documents  and  the  exploitation  of  a 
nation's  academic,  political,  economic,  and 
media  figures. 

"Active  measures"  are  authorized  by  the 
Politburo,  the  highest  authority  in  the 
Soviet  Union:  devised  largely  by  the  KGB 
and  the  international  department  of  the 
party's  Central  Committee,  and  executed  by 
"official  and  quasi-official  Soviet  represent- 
atives," the  State  Department  report  as- 
serts. 

Among  those  carrying  out  operations 
abroad,  it  observes,  are  scholars,  students 
and  journalists  "whose  official  Soviet  links 
are  not  always  apparent." 

As  part  of  its  efforts  to  manipulate  the 
foreign  press,  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  the 
Indian  news  weekly  "Blitz"  to  publish  "for- 
geries, falsely  accuse  Americans  of  being 
CIA  personnel  or  agents,  and  disseminate 
Soviet-inspired  documents,"  according  to 
the  State  Department.  "In  another  country, 
the  Soviets  used  local  Journalists  to  exercise 
substantial  control  over  the  contents  of  two 
major  daily  newspapers,"  it  maintains. 

Recent  Soviet  forgeries  are  lietter  and 
more  prolific,  observes  the  State  Depart- 
ment report,  maintaining  that  among  the 
documents  fabricated  by  agents  are  war 
plans  "designed  to  create  tensions  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries." 

Rumor,  insinuation,  and  distortion  of 
facts  are  used  by  Soviet  agents  to  discredit 
foreign  governments  and  leaders,  the  State 
Department  alleges.  It  claims  that  Soviet  of- 
ficials "warned "  officials  of  an  unnsuned 
West  European  country  that  the  CIA  had 
increased  its  stctivities  there  and  that  a  coup 
was  being  planned.  The  State  Department 
does  not  say  when  the  warning  was  issued. 
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Noting  that  front  organizations  are  more 
effective  than  openly  pro-Soviet  groups  "be- 
cause they  can  attract  members  from  a 
broad  political  spectrum,"  the  report  labels 
the  World  Peace  Council  and  the  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions— among 
others— as  Soviet-controlled  fronts. 

According  to  the  State  E>epartment,  the 
Soviet  Union  operates  two  radio  stations, 
the  National  Voice  of  Iran  (NVOI)  and 
Radio  Ba  Yi,  which  broadcast  to  China. 
Both  pass  themselves  off  as  the  voices  of 
"progressive"  elements  in  each  country. 
Throughout  the  Iran  hostage  crisis,  the 
NVOI  consistently  urged  that  the  impris- 
oned US  Embassy  personnel  not  be  released. 
At  the  same  time,  official  Soviet  statements 
supported  the  hostages'  claim  to  diplomatic 
immunity,  the  report  alleges. 

The  most  important  but  least  understood 
asp>ect  of  Soviet  "active  measures,"  the 
State  Department  asserts,  are  political  in- 
fluence operations  which  seek  to  exploit 
contacts  with  political,  economic,  and  media 
figures  to  secure  their  active  collaboration 
with  Moscow.  In  this  respect  it  notes  that 
last  year  French  Journalist  Pierre-Charles 
Path6  was  convicted  for  acting  as  a  Soviet 
agent  of  influence  since  1959. 

The  State  Department  maintains  that  the 
Soviet  campaign  to  prevent  the  deployment 
of  572  Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles  in 
Europe,  known  as  theater  nuclear  force 
(TNF)  modernization,  serves  as  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  "active  measures"  at  work. 

While  conceding  that  not  all  opposition  is 
inspired  by  the  Soviet  Union,  it  nevertheless 
states  that  "Moscow  has  spurred  many 
front  groups  to  oppose  the  TNF  decision" 
and  that  they  have  then  lobbied  antinuclear 
groups,  pacifists  and  environmentalists  in 
an  attempt  to  broaden  the  opposition  to 
TNF  modernization. 

The  State  Department  adds  that  the 
Soviet  Union  waged  a  similar  campaign 
against  neutron  or  enhanced  radiation 
weapons  (ERW)  throughout  1977  and  1978 
involving  "peace  councils"  and  Intensive 
propaganda  In  an  attempt  to  block  ERW  de- 
ployment and  direct  attention  from  its 
growing  military  buildup.  Notes  the  report: 
"With  the  recent  U.S.  decision  to  proceed 
with  ERW  production,  the  Soviets  have 
begun  a  new  barrage  of  propaganda  and  re- 
lated 'active  measures." " 

The  State  Department  also  maintains 
that  Soviet  "active  measures"  have  been  di- 
rected against  U.S.  policy  in  El  Salvador  and 
the  Middle  East.  It  claims  that  on  Dec.  30, 
1980,  Pravda  falsely  reported  that  U.S.  mili- 
tary advisers  in  El  Salvador  had  used 
napalm  and  herbicides  against  noncombat- 
ants.  It  brands  a  report  earlier  this  year  in 
the  Soviet  weekly  Literatumaya  Gazeta 
that  the  U.S.  was  preparing  the  "elimina- 
tion" of  thousands  of  Salvadorans,  "another 
particularly  outrageous  distortion." 

"Active  measures"  directed  against  the 
Camp  David  peace  process  and  the  close  re- 
lationship t>etween  Egypt  and  the  U.S.  have 
been  typified  by  the  use  of  forgeries,  the 
State  Department  claims. 

One  forgery  surfaced  in  the  Oct.  1,  1979, 
issue  of  the  Syrian  newspaper  Al-ba'th,  it 
maintains.  This  purported  to  be  a  letter 
from  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  Egypt,  Her- 
mann F.  Eilts,  declaring  that  because  Presi- 
dent Sadat  has  not  prepared  to  serve  U.S. 
interests  "we  must  repudiate  him  and  get 
rid  of  him  without  hesitation."* 


October  21,  1981 

PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION  TO 
COMBAT  DRUNK  DRIVING  EPI- 
DEMIC 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  marylahd 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 6  I  was  joined  by  our  two  distin- 
guished colleagues,  Glenn  Anderson 
of  California  and  Jim  Hansen  of  Utah, 
in  launching  a  new  initiative  to 
combat  what  is  perhaps  America's 
greatest  tragedy,  and  the  most  often 
committed  violent  crime  in  the  Nation 
today,  drunk  driving. 

We  are  sending  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  next  week  asking  him  to  take 
a  firm  public  leadership  role  against 
the  drinking  driver  problem,  one 
which  claimed  the  lives  of  26,000 
Americans,  seriously  injured  another 
750,000  citizens,  and  created  economic 
costs  soaring  above  $5  billion  last  year 
alone. 

We  are  calling  on  the  President  to 
take  two  responsible  and  reasonable 
steps  which  we  believe  can  significant- 
ly reduce  death  and  injury  caused  by 
drinking  drivers  in  each  community 
nationwide.  First,  we  are  asking  Mr. 
Reagan  to  appoint  a  national  commis- 
sion, bringing  together  the  most  quali- 
fied persons,  to  map  out  a  master  plan 
confronting  the  problem  nationally. 
Second,  we  are  encouraging  the  Presi- 
dent to  urge  each  State  Governor  to 
form  his  own  solution-oriented  volun- 
teer task  force  on  drunk  driving  to  un- 
cover existing  deficiencies  within  the 
State  and  to  directly  address  those 
problems  with  realistic  solutions.  Over 
the  past  year,  statewide  task  forces  in 

•  the  States  of  Maryland,  California  and 
New  York  have  led  to  important 
changes  both  administratively  and  leg- 
islatively resulting  in  tougher  laws  and 
increased  enforcement  within  those 
States. 

Currently,  our  letter  to  President 
Reagan  is  circulating  among  our  col- 
leagues seeking  their  signatures.  To 
date,  we  have  collected  an  impressive 
list  of  nearly  100  Members  of  both 
Houses  and  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us  is  immune 
to  the  daily  threat  of  death  and  de- 
struction posed  by  drinking  drivers.  I 
note  that  our  colleague,  Mr.  Hansen, 
learned  this  fact  first  hand.  Over  the 
past  5  months,  Mr.  Hansen  has  been 
struck  twice  by  drinking  drivers,  the 
latest  collision  seriously  injuring  his 
wife  and  daughter. 

I  conmiend  our  colleague,  Mr.  An- 
derson, who  chairs  the  key  House  sub- 
committee having  direct  jurisdiction 
over  the  drunk  driving  problem,  for 
joining  in  the  effort  to  bring  this  criti- 
cal health  and  safety  issue  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  President,  the  States, 
and  the  public  generally.  His  support 
is  extremely  important. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  along  with  my  statement 
from  the  October  6  news  conference 
announcing  this  initiative,  and  subse- 
quent news  articles  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor: 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We,  the  undersigned 
members  of  Congress,  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  need  for  you  to  take  a  firm 
public  leadership  role  to  help  resolve  what 
is  perhaps  "America's  Greatest  Tragedy"— 
the  alcohol  crash  problem  in  our  country. 

Drinking  driving  and  the  gruesome  toll  it 
takes  everyday  is  the  most  often  committed 
violent  crime  \n  our  country  and  has  been 
allowed  to  become  a  national  disgrace.  In 
the  past  ten  years  alone,  an  estimated  one 
quarter  of  a  million  Americans  have  t>een 
killed  in  alcohol-related  crashes.  Millions 
more  have  been  seriously  Injured— many 
crippled  or  maimed  for  life.  This  year  an- 
other 26,000  people  are  expected  to  be  killed 
in  our  country  by  drinking  drivers— hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more  seriously  injured. 
The  problem  is  projected  to  get  worse- 
much  worse. 

We  are  convinced  that  much  of  the  pain 
and  suffering  inflicted  on  innocent  Ameri- 
can families  by  drinking  drivers  is  needless 
and  preventable.  In  a  country  as  great  as 
ours,  with  our  wealth  of  resources  and 
talent,  there  is  no  sane  reason  to  let  this 
carnage  continue.  Drinking  drivers  can  be 
removed  from  the  highways.  Death  and  de- 
struction can  be  substantially  reduced.  But 
for  this  to  happen  your  involvement  Is 
needed. 

Therefore,  we  ask  that  you  appoint  a  blue 
ribbon  Presidential  Commission  which  will 
bring  together  the  most  qualified  persons  in 
the  nation  to  develop  a  realistic  national 
master  plan  to  curtail  the  tragic  suffering 
caused  by  the  drinking  driver  epidemic.  We 
ask  that  you  call  on  the  American  people  to 
help  in  this  effort. 

And,  finally,  we  ask  that  you  encourage 
every  Governor  to  establish  a  solution-ori- 
ented state  task  force  to  deal  with  drinking 
drivers  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

We  believe  society  does  not  want  the 
tragic  problem  of  the  drinking  driver  to  con- 
tinue. We  believe  the  American  public  will 
get  firmly  behind  your  efforts  to  reduce 
death  and  injury  caused  by  drinking  drivers. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

A  Nationwide  Plan  To  Curtail  the  Drunk 
Driving  E>iDEific 

Drunk  driving  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
health  and  safety  problems  facing  the  citi- 
zens of  our  nation.  None  of  us  is  immune  to 
this  daily  threat  to  life  and  limb.  Our  fami- 
lies can  be  destroyed  in  a  matter  of  seconds 
by  a  drinking  driver  at  any  time.  The  fact  is, 
American  streets  are  not  safe.  This  insanity 
is  totally  unacceptable. 

The  experts  all  seem  to  agree  that  we  are 
losing  the  war  against  drunk  drivers.  Unfor- 
tunately, until  now  we  have  not  known  how 
to  effectively  curtail  the  senseless  human 
suffering  inflicted  on  innocent  citizens.  But, 
that  is  no  longer  true. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  an  important 
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step  in  the  struggle  against  the  drinking 
driving  epidemic. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  t>een  inter- 
ested in  this  problem  for  some  time.  It  was 
over  one  year  ago  that  the  severity  of  this 
problem  was  first  brought  to  my  attention.  I 
learned  Just  how  serious  a  threat  drunk 
drivers  pose  to  the  health  and  safety  of  citi- 
zens in  every  community  across  the  nation. 
Today  we  will  urge  an  important  new  strate- 
gy that  can  help  the  nation  lead  itself  out  of 
the  drunk  driving  nightmare. 

Now  we  know  what  needs  to  happen  na- 
tionwide in  every  state  and  community  to  fi- 
nally stem  the  tide  against  what  I  have  said 
is  nothing  less  than  a  holocaust  on  our 
highways.  According  to  the  president  of  a 
major  auto  insurance  company,  we  are  at- 
tempting to  address  this  problem  with  solu- 
tions that  have  a  better  chance  of  succeed- 
ing than  has  obviously  been  true  of  any  at- 
tempts we  have  made  in  the  past. 

At  the  federal  level,  we  need  President 
Reagan  to  establish  a  blue  ribtwn  commis- 
sion which  will  bring  together  the  most 
qualified  persons  to  develop  a  master  plan 
designed  to  address  the  drinking  driver 
crisis.  To  that  end,  I  am  helping  to  lead  a  bi- 
partisan effort  encouraging  all  members  of 
Congress  to  make  the  resolution  of  the 
drinking  driver  tragedy  a  national  priority. 
Today,  we  are  asking  each  member  of  Con- 
gress to  Join  with  us  in  this  effort  to  urge 
the  President  to  take  immediate  action. 

At  the  state  and  local  levels,  we  must  en- 
courage every  governor  to  establish  a  solu- 
tion-oriented task  force  to  thoroughly  inves- 
tigate the  adequacy  of  the  laws  in  each 
state  and  the  system  that  deals  with  the 
drinking  driver  in  each  community. 

In  my  community,  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland,  a  task  force  to  investigate  the 
drinking  driver  problem  was  recently  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  executive.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  task  force,  which  I  am  a 
member  of,  is  to  do  everything  possible  to 
reduce  death  and  injury  caused  by  drinking 
drivers. 

We  need  that  kind  of  local  initiative  in 
every  community,  in  every  state  in  the 
nation.  I  think  it  is  long  past  time  that  citi- 
zens in  this  country  ought  to  be  demanding 
action.  Local  citizens  should  call  their  state 
legislators,  and  members  of  their  county  or 
city  councils  asking  them  what  they  are 
going  to  do  about  this  problem.  When  70  of 
our  neighbors  in  this  country  are  killed 
every  day  by  drunk  drivers,  26.000  deaths 
this  year  alone,  it  is  time  that  we  all 
demand  that  our  government  do  something 
at>out  it. 

Not  very  many  years  ago.  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  marched  here  on  the 
United  States  Capitol  because  50.000  people 
had  been  killed  in  Vietnam.  We  have  killed 
more  people  than  that  by  drinking  drivers 
in  the  past  two  years  alone.  Yet.  we  do  not 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
marching  on  the  Capitol,  but  this  problem 
deserves  that  kind  of  national  outrage. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  9. 19811 

Drunks 

(By  Judy  Mann) 

Representative  James  V.  Hansen  (R-Utah) 
has  been  involved  in  two  automobile  acci- 
dents in  the  last  five  months.  The  first  oc- 
curred last  May  when  a  driver  went  through 
a  stop  sign.  Hansen  suffered  cuts  and 
sprains  and  his  car  was  totaled.  He  says  the 
police  officer  told  him  the  driver  who  hit 
him  had  been  drinking,  but  that  he  was  Just 
going  to  give  him  a  citation. 
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Two  mc  nths  later.  Hansen,  his  wife  and 
five  child!  en  were  in  Utah,  going  about  50 
miles  an  »our  in  the  right  lane,  when  an- 
other driver  came  along  in  the  left  lane  at 
what  Harsen  describes  as  "a  pretty  good 
clip."  The  driver  lost  control,  bounced  off 
the  interstate  barrier  and  hit  the  Hansens 
broadside,  rolling  their  car  down  a  hill  and 
totaling  II .  Hansen's  wife  smd  two  of  his 
children  si  iffered  fractures.  Hansen  says  the 
driver  adriitted  drinking  beer,  but  despite 
Utah  law!  requiring  blood  tests  to  deter- 
mine alcol  lol  content,  the  officer  only  made 
him  walk  k  straight  line  before  deciding  not 
to  charge  Jjim. 

■That  k^d  of  irritated  me."  says  Hansen, 
a  former  $peaker  of  the  Utah  legislature. 
"What  go^d  are  all  the  laws  we  legislators 
put  in  ii  Me  can't  get  the  judiciary  and  the 
enforceme  it  areas  to  back  us  up?" 

This  weqk.  Hansen  and  a  number  of  other 
Congressnten.  including  Michael  D.  Barnes 
(D-Md.)  aiid  Glenn  M.  Anderson  (D-Calif.), 
chairman  if  the  House  surface  transporta- 
tion subco  nmittee.  urged  President  Reagan 
to  appoint  a  presidential  commission  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive,  national  plan  for 
getting  drink  drivers  off  the  roads.  They 
also  urged  him  to  involve  the  nation's  gover- 
nors and  iiayors  in  a  cooperative  effort  to 
close  the  egal  and  enforcement  loopholes 
that  result  in  nearly  26.000  Americans  being 
killed  in  al  ;ohol-related  collisions  each  year. 

Some  75(  ,000  more  Americans  are  maimed 
or  seriously  injured  each  year  in  accidents 
involving  alcohol.  According  to  federal  data, 
one  out  of  10  drivers  on  the  roads  on  week 
nights  is  di  link,  yet  only  one  in  2.000  is  ever 
arrested  fcr  drunk  driving  and  the  chances 
of  the  arrested  person's  being  severely  pun- 
ished are  insignificant.  The  General  Ac- 
counting C  f fice  estimates  the  toll  at  $5  bil- 
lion a  yeai  in  lost  wages,  medical  costs,  in- 
surance CO!  ts  and  property  damage. 

The  com  mission  being  proposed  could  be 
underwritten  by  the  insurance  industry, 
which  clearly  has  a  stake  in  reducing  the 
loss.  This  i  I  a  project  that  would  enable  the 
Reagan  Wl  lite  House— which  has  been  criti- 
cized for  frivolity  and  extravagance  in  its 
use  of  priv  ite  funds  for  public  projects— to 
engage  indistry  in  preventing  the  unneces- 
sary loss  of  American  lives. 

"It's  a  rational  tragedy,"  says  Hansen, 
but  we  jiist  ignore  it.  It  should  not  be 
something  we  just  shrug  our  shoulders 
about  and  say.  That's  life."  Nor  should  it 
be  something  we  treat  as  a  routine  traffic 
offense.  Maine,  he  points  out.  has  recently 
passed  a  mindatory  two-day  jail  term  for  a 
person  com  icted  of  drunk  driving,  and  a  bar 
in  Bangor  I  hat  has  installed  a  Breathalyzer 
has  found  ts  patrons  more  than  willing  to 
use  it  to  fir  d  out  if  they  are  sober  enough  to 
drive. 

Some  50  members  from  both  parties  are 
currently  s  )onsoring  legislation  that  would 
allow  the  ederal  government  to  withhold 
federal  highway  safety  funds  from  states 
that  don't  t  sike  a  tough  stand  on  drunk  driv- 
ers. Bills  in  the  House  and  Senate  would  re- 
quire state!  to  set  a  uniform  blood-level 
standard  o[  intoxication,  mandatory  sen- 
tencing of  I  irst  offenders  to  10  days'  service 
in  somethir  g  like  a  shock-trauma  unit,  man- 
datory suspension  of  license  for  up  to  a 
year.  Repes  t  offenders  would  face  mandato- 
ry sentence  of  10  days  in  jail,  loss  of  license 
for  at  least  a  year  and  fines.  States  would 
need  to  esU  blish  ways  of  screening  drunken 
drivers  for  ;reatment  and  each  state  would 
need  to  e  stablish  a  statewide  tracking 
system  to  ic  entify  repeat  offenders. 

Tom  and  Dot  Sexton  are  a  Bowie  couple 
whose  15-ye  ar-old  son.  Tommy,  was  killed  14 
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months  ago.  The  driver  received  a  $200  fine, 
a  year's  probation  and  was  sent  to  an  alco- 
hol treatment  program.  They  were  among 
those  who  joined  the  congressmen  this  week 
to  urge  the  president  to  make  drunk  drivers 
a  national  priority  and  to  urge  citizens  to 
write  their  mayors,  governors,  congressmen 
and  the  White  House  to  show  that  Ameri- 
can drivers  are  tired  of  playing  roulette  on 
the  road. 

The  carnage  on  the  highways  is  not  some- 
thing that  defies  solution  as  long  as  a  drunk 
driver  can  kill  someone  and  get  off  with  a 
$200  fine,  or  as  long  as  a  19-year-old  with  a 
record  of  17  driving  offenses,  including  driv- 
ing while  intoxicated  and  reckless  driving,  is 
loose  to  kill  four  people  in  an  auto  crash,  as 
happened  in  Annandale  last  November. 

"Nobody  wants  to  take  on  the  drunk 
driver  because  they're  taking  on  them- 
selves." says  Hansen.  But  there  are  signs  in 
Congress  and  in  states  such  as  Maine  and 
Maryland,  which  saw  a  130  percent  increase 
in  one  month's  drunk -driving  arrests  after  it 
toughened  its  laws,  that  we  are  finally  ready 
to  do  just  that. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Wednesday,  Oct.  14,  1981] 

Congress  To  Take  Up  Fight  Against 

DRtTNKEN  Driving 

(By  Brad  Knickerbocker) 

Uncle  Sam  is  preparing  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  effort  to  combat  drunken  driving. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  more  than  50  con- 
gressmen is  sponsoring  legislation  that 
would  mandate  stif fer  punishment,  especial- 
ly for  repeat  offenders,  and  a  similar  effort 
is  gaining  momentum  in  the  Senate. 

President  Reagan  last  week  was  urged  by 
a  group  of  lawmakers  to  take  a  firm  leader- 
ship role  in  finding  solutions  to  a  problem 
the  administration  acknowledges  is  becom- 
ing more  serious.  The  President  is  being  pe- 
titioned by  members  of  Congress  to  name  a 
special  commission  that  would  develop  a 
"national  master  plan  to  curtail  the  tragic 
suffering  caused  by  the  drinking  driver  epi- 
demic." 

There  has  been  no  official  administration 
response,  but  White  House  drug  policy  ad- 
viser Daniel  Leonard  says,  'Personally,  I 
think  its  a  great  idea. " 

"I  would  think  there  has  to  be  an  inter- 
est,"  says  Mr.  Leonard,  a  former  New  York 
City  narcotics  officer.  "I've  seen  the  damage 
drunk  drivers  can  do.  and  it's  horrendous." 

According  to  information  gathered  by  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration and  the  National  Safety  Council,  ac- 
cidents caused  by  drunk  drivers  result  in  the 
most  common  type  of  violent  death  in  the 
United  States. 

Intoxicated  drivers  account  for  some 
26.000  deaths  and  750,000  injuries  annually, 
more  than  half  the  yearly  total,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $5  billion.  On  a  typical  week- 
end night,  one  in  10  drivers  is  drunk,  but 
only  about  one  out  of  2,000  is  arrested. 

Many  states  (Maryland,  New  York,  and 
California  among  them)  have  taken  helpful 
steps  to  curb  the  problem,  but  it  continues 
to  get  worse.  Part  of  the  problem,  experts 
say.  is  the  lack  of  uniformity  between 
states.  In  many  instances,  a  driver  who  has 
lost  his  license  in  one  jurisdiction  has  little 
trouble  obtaining  one  in  another.  Because 
of  poor  record  keeping,  judges  and  law  en- 
forcement officials  may  not  know  of  an  ar- 
rested driver's  past  problems  with  driving 
while  intoxicated. 

Rep.  Michael  D.  Barnes  (D)  of  Maryland 
and  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  (D)  of  Rhode  Island 
have  drafted  a  bill  that  seeks  to  fill  these 
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gaps.  In  order  to  continue  receiving  federal 
highway  traffic  safety  funds  (which  total 
some  $200  million  a  year),  states  would  have 
to  sentence  first-time  drunk  drivers  to  a 
minimum  of  10  days  of  community  service 
and  require  their  participation  in  a  traffic 
safety  program.  Those  convicted  of  drunk 
driving  more  than  once  within  a  five-year 
period  would  be  Jailed  for  at  least  10  days 
and  lose  their  license  for  at  least  one  year, 
without  exception. 

Separate  legislation  would  upgraule  and 
computerize  the  US  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's National  Driver  Register  so  that 
states  could  more  easily  share  information 
on  persons  with  drunk-driving  records. 

Supporters  point  out  that  none  of  this 
would  require  increased  federal  spending, 
but  simply  tries  to  encourage  states  to 
follow  the  led  of  those  in  the  forefront  of 
combating  drunk  driving.  Maryland  has 
nearly  doubled  its  arrest  rate  by  having 
more  police  on  duty  late  at  night  and  early 
in  the  morning.  Washington  state  now  sends 
most  of  its  first-time  drunk  drivers  to  jail 
for  at  least  24  hours. 

"Prom  my  own  experience  as  a  graduate 
student  studying  in  Switzerland,  tough  laws, 
stringent  enforcement,  and  effective  public 
information  campaigns  work."  says  Con- 
gressman Barnes.  "We  understood  that  you 
just  did  not  drink  and  drive.  Our  legislation 
seeks  to  create  that  same  atmosphere  in  the 
United  States." 

In  a  letter  to  Rep.  Glenn  M.  Anderson  (D) 
of  California,  chairman  of  the  House  sur- 
face transportation  subcommittee.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  officials  expressed 
disapproval  of  the  Barnes-Pell  legislation. 
Federally  mandated  jail  sentences,  they 
said,  infringe  upon  states'  rights  and  judi- 
cial discretion. 

But  the  administration  says  it  wants  to 
work  with  Congress  on  what  Senator  Pell 
calls  "America's  No.  1  highway  safety  prob- 
lem." 

"We  have  the  highest  rate  of  alcohol-re- 
lated traffic  fatalities  in  the  world."  says 
PeU.  two  of  whose  aides  were  killed  in  acci- 
dents involving  drunk  drivers.  "I  believe  the 
federal  government  can  encourage  state  and 
local  governments  to  expand  enforcement 
against  drunk  drivers,  and  at  the  same  time 
establish  a  strong  national  deterrent.  .  .  .  "# 


A  TIME  TO  RECALL  THEIR 
SERVICE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  contents  of  a  proclamation  which 
was  unanimously  passed  by  the  Dela- 
ware County  Council,  Pa.,  recently. 
The  proclamation  was  introduced  by 
an  inventive  and  patriotic  constituent. 
Mr.  Carl  E.  Mau. 

Mr.  Mau's  proposal  urged  that  all 
Delaware  County  residents  fly  the 
American  flag  from  Veterans  Day,  No- 
vember 11,  through  Pearl  Harbor  Day, 
December  7.  These  27  days  of  remem- 
brance will  serve  to  spark  the  flame  of 
patriotism  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  residents  of  Delaware  County. 
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I  can  think  of  no  better  way  for  all 
citizens  to  honor  the  men  and  women 
who  served  their  Nation,  and  particu- 
larly those  who  died  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  than  to  follow  Delaware 
County's  lead. 

I  therefore  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  urge  all  Americans  to 
fly  the  American  flag  for  the  27  con- 
secutive days  from  November  11 
through  December  7,  and  to  ever 
retain  that  spark  of  patriotism  which 
lives  within  us  all.* 


OMB  MAY  ELIMINATE  CRUCIAL 
ENERGY  INFORMATION 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  address  a  topic  which  has 
concerned  me  for  several  years — public 
access  to  a  Federal,  central  energy 
data  bank.  The  Energy  Information 
Administration's  (EIA)  ability  to 
gather  oil  and  oil  product  price  and 
supply  information  may  be  sharply 
curtailed  by  two  recent  actions: 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget's  (OMB)  hesitation  to  approve 
five  EIA  petroleum  price  and  market- 
ing forms  which  authority  expired  on 
September  30,  1981.  Three  of  these 
forms  gather  State-level  data  on  home 
heating  and  diesel  fuel. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute's 
(API)  September  draft  entitled  a 
"Design  for  a  National  Petroleum  Re- 
porting and  Information  System."  The 
proposal  recommends  that  five  of  nine 
petroleum  price  and  marketing  forms 
be  eliminated. 

My  concern,  both  as  a  member  of 
the  Northeast-Midwest  Congressional 
Coalition  and  as  a  national  legislator, 
stems  from  my  feeling  that  a  central, 
unbiased  source  of  energy  data  is  es- 
sential. Also,  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments must  have  access  to  State 
and  regional-level  data  on  petroleum 
prices  and  supplies.  I  have  worked 
closely  with  the  coalition  to  publicize 
the  importance  of  certain  energy  in- 
formation programs,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  I  held  a  press  conference  to  re- 
lease the  API  draft. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  sup- 
port OMB's  efforts  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  and  paperwork.  However, 
Federal  energy  information  that  is 
more  acceptable  to  constituents  than 
industry  data  must  remain  available. 
And.  both  the  National  Governors'  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Legislatures  have  indicated  to 
OMB  ,  EIA  and  the  coalition  the  im- 
portance of  State-level  data  that  aids 
States  in  budgeting,  planning,  and 
forecasting  emergencies. 

Since  my  press  conference,  I  under- 
stand API   representatives   met   with 
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people  from  the  National  Governors' 
Association.  API  now  indicates  that  it 
would  not  recommend  elimination  of 
one  form  requiring  State-level  price 
and  supply  information.  Although  a 
big  step  in  the  right  direction,  I  am 
concerned  about  data  collected  on  the 
other  forms. 

Another  aspect  of  OMB's  reluctance 
to  approve  forms  and  the  API's  draft 
proposal  is  the  loss  of  data  on  small- 
and  medium-sized  wholesalers  and 
dealers.  If  the  forms  are  not  approved 
by  EIA.  oil.  and  oil  product  data  col- 
lection activities  would  concentrate  on 
major  refiner-marketers  and  importers 
who  provide  only  19.2  percent  of  our 
motor  gasoline  and  58.7  percent  of  our 
No.  2  middle  distillates,  diesel  and 
home  heating  fuel,  to  consumers. 
Price  and  market  share  information  is 
needed  for  policymakers  to  assess  the 
impact  of  price  and  supply  changes  on 
States  and  regions  and  to  plan  wisely 
to  alleviate  future  problems. 

The  EIA  must  maintain  its  role  as 
the  central  energy  data  bank.  During 
past  shortages,  constituents  displayed 
a  pervasive  and  deep  skepticism  about 
the  true  state  of  our  energy  situation. 
They  questioned  the  integrity  of  oil 
companies  and  energy  data  supplied 
by  those  companies.  Having  a  central 
source  of  relatively  imbiased  informa- 
tion became  essential,  and  Congress 
passed  the  Department  of  Energy  Or- 
ganization Act  of  1977  which  specifi- 
cally created  the  semi-independent 
agency  as  the  central,  comprehensive, 
and  imified  energy  data  and  informa- 
tion program. 

The  EIA  has  improved  to  the  point 
where  programs  are  in  place,  the  per- 
sonnel know  what  they  are  doing,  and 
the  information  is  reputable.  It  contin- 
ues to  make  strong  efforts  at  reducing 
the  paperwork  burden  for  respond- 
ents, eliminating  23  forms  in  April  and 
working  to  consolidate  several  more. 
We  are  not  now  facing  a  shortage  so  a 
sense  of  crisis  does  not  exist.  However, 
we  must  not  terminate  or  sharply  cur- 
tail programs  that  would  prove  essen- 
tial during  an  emergency,  in  predicting 
another  shortage  and  in  monitoring 
prices  and  supplies  by  State  and 
region. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
share  this  matter  with  you.  and  I  hope 
you  will  seriously  consider  any  com- 
ments.* 


JOSEPH  STILE  TO  BE  HONORED 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Friday,  October  23.  1981,  I  will  join  my 
constituents  in  commemorating  the 
silver  anniversary  of  the  Brooklyn  He- 
mophilia  Guild.    I    can    think    of   no 
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better  way  to  celebrate  the  occasion 
than  by  honoring  its  president  and 
most  outstanding  member.  Joseph 
Stile. 

As  a  founding  father  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Hemophilia  Guild.  Joseph  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  betterment  of 
the  disabled,  the  aged,  and  the  handi- 
capped. He  has  continually  displayed 
this  dedication  as  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State's  Governor's  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Disabled,  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  for  Hiring  the 
Handicapped,  the  t>oard  of  trustees  of 
the  Kings  Highway  Commimity  Hospi- 
tal, and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Organization. 

I  am  not  the  first  and  will  surely  not 
be  the  last  to  pay  tribute  to  Joe.  As  a 
volunteer  at  the  Kings  Highway  Hos- 
pital. Joseph  has  received  its  highest 
honor,  the  David  Menkin  Award.  He 
has  been  honored  by  two  Brooklyn 
borough  presidents  including  our  cur- 
rent president.  Howard  Golden,  Gov- 
ernor Carey  and  former  President 
Jimmy  Carter.  Joe  is  by  all  means  a 
true  champion. 

Joe  has  l)een  active  in  other  areas  of 
community  work  as  well.  The  Marine 
Park  Civic  Association,  the  Brooklyn 
Democratic  Club,  the  Flatlands  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  Flatbush 
Gardens  Civic  Association  are  all 
thankful  for  the  dedication  he  has 
shown  to  them. 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  time  he  has 
spent  working  in  the  community,  Joe 
has  been  a  model  family  man.  dedicat- 
ed to  his  wife.  Mary,  and  to  his  chil- 
dren. Joseph  and  Loretta.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  Joe 
and  Mary  only  the  best  as  they  cele- 
brate two  very  special  anniversaries  on 
October  23.  the  silver  aimiversary  of 
the  Brooklyn  Hem.ophilia  Guild  and 
their  40th  wedding  anniversary.  Joe 
Stile  is  a  man  of  great  quality:  we  in 
Brooklyn  are  proud  to  call  him  one  of 
our  own.* 


EXPANDING  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4510,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 
to  provide  for  the  extension  of  credit 
for  agricultural  commodities. 

Agricultural  exports  are  vital  to  the 
U.S.  economy.  Agricultural  trade  last 
year  tallied  up  an  enormous  surplus  of 
more  than  $23  billion,  offsetting 
nearly  half  of  our  nonagricultural 
trade  deficit.  In  1980.  farm  exports 
amounted  to  $40.5  billion,  an  increase 
of  29  percent  above  the  previous  year. 


percent  of 
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Ten  Stales  accounted  for  about  60 


this  $40.5  biUion  total.  I  am 


proud  tha  Indiana  is  one  of  these  10 
States.  In  1980,  Hoosier  fanners  ex- 
ported admost  $800  million  in  feed 
grains  an<  over  $600  million  in  soy- 
bean proqucts.  All  together,  Indiana 
farmers  exported  almost  $1.75  billion 
in  agricultural  commodities. 

The  Deoartment  of  Agriculture  an- 
ticipates a  7-percent  increase  in  com 
productior  this  year,  amounting  to 
almost  8  l>illion  bushels.  If  this  com 
forecast  is  realized,  it  will  be  the 
second  lafgest  com  crop  in  history. 
Wheat  production  is  expected  to  rise 
20  percent!  amounting  to  a  record  har- 
vest of  2.7B  billion  bushels.  USDA  also 
forecasts  $  15-percent  increase  in  oats 
and  a  33-percent  rise  in  barley. 

These  b^imper  crops  could  mean  dis- 
aster for  iiany  farmers,  primarily  be- 
cause markets  for  these  surpluses  may 
not  be  available.  Ironically,  as  the 
need  for  strong  farm  exf>orts  has  in- 
creased, our  willingness  to  support 
such  a  policy  has  diminished. 

Under  tae  Carter  administration,  for 
example,  ihe  Export-Import  Bank  fi- 
nancing fpr  agricultural  commodities 
was  terminated.  As  a  result,  we  have  a 
situation  where  an  importer  of  U.S. 


produced 
computers 


industrial    items,    such    as 

or  airplanes,  can  obtain  fi- 
nancing through  the  Bank  at  10%  per- 
cent interest  while  at  the  same  time, 
an  importer  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities c  ui  obtain  nothing. 
Today   nearly   $1    out   of   every   $3 

the  American  farmer  comes 
from  export  sales.  This  phenomenal 
growth  rai  e  is  impressive,  but  the  need 
for  increasing  exports  has  never  been 

hope  that  this  legislation 
will  repai^  existing  inequities  so  that 
the  American  farmer  can  enjoy  juid 
expand  hjs  prominence  in  the  world 
market.4 


ANIMi  I.  RIGHTS  ADVOCACY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  NTW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  hOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
hearings  feponsored  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence Research  and  Technology  were 
devoted  lo  examining  the  scientific 
and  ethi<al  responsibility  of  public 
and  privai  e  industry  in  the  use  of  ani- 
mals in  research.  While  the  goals  of 
research  ue  often  practical  and  admi- 
rable, it  is  certain  that  many  abuses  of 
animals  h  ive  occurred  in  the  past.  It  is 
my  hope  that  these  hearings  will  be 
the  foundation  of  a  campaign  to  end 
all  unnecisssary  suffering  by  animals 
in  research  laboratories. 

I  am  submitting  the  following  article 
by  Constance  Holden  on  animal  rights 
which  ap  jeared  in  July  1978.  of  Sci- 
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ence.  The  issues  raised  in  this  article 
concerning  research  methods  reem- 
phasize  the  need  for  action  by  Con- 
gress on  the  humane  treatment  of  ani- 
mals in  research. 

The  article  follows: 

tProm  Science  magazine,  July  7.  1978] 

Animal  Rights  Advocate  Urges  New  Deal 

(By  Constance  Holden) 

The  animal  rights  movement,  which  for 
long  had  as  its  major  champions  the  prover- 
bial "little  old  ladies  in  tennis  shoes,"  has  in 
recent  years  achieved  a  new  level  of  Intellec- 
tual sophistication  and  political  effective- 
ness. 

The  movement  has  its  own  philosophers 
and  theorists.  One  is  an  English-bom  veteri- 
narian, psychologist,  and  author  named  Mi- 
chael Fox,  who  for  the  past  18  months  has 
been  director  of  the  Humane  Society's  new 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Animal  Problems 
in  Washington.  D.C. 

The  institute  is  the  research  arm  of  the 
society.  "My  being  here  is  a  symptom  of  a 
new  direction  in  the  humane  movement," 
says  Fox.  "Sentiment  is  not  enough"  as  an 
argument  for  humane  treatment  of  animals. 
"We  can't  use  the  argimient  that  animal 
suffering  is  reason  to  be  humane,"  for  that 
after  all  is  our  own  subjective  judgment.  It 
also  implies  that  there  is  a  cutoff  point 
somewhere— that  baby  seals,  for  example, 
deserve  more  respect  than  lizards.  That  is  a 
form  of  "speciesism"  which  Pox  deplores. 
"We  have  to  be  ethically  responsible  be- 
cause they  exist— not  because  they  are  sen- 
tient." 

The  institute,  which  has  four  research  as- 
sociates. Is  engaged  in  gathering  good  hard 
Western-minded  scientific  evidence  to  un- 
dergird  the  ethic  it  embraces,  which  is  more 
in  tune  with  the  spiritual  doctrines  of  the 
East. 

A  major  concern  is  the  use  of  animals  in 
laboratories  and  schools.  Although  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970  promulgates 
standards  for  the  care  of  lab  animals,  it  says 
nothing  about  their  behavioral  and  social 
well-being.  Yet,  Pox  says,  humane  treat- 
ment is  better  science  because  you  cannot 
get  good  results  with  emotionally  deprived 
animals.  For  example,  he  says,  the  LDu 
(dose  at  which  half  a  population  dies)  for 
rats  kept  in  separate  cages  is  different  from 
that  for  animals  kept  in  their  own  social 
group.  Although  Fox  is  mainly  concerned 
with  primates,  dogs,  cats,  and  rodents,  he 
says  that  even  with  fish  there  are  data 
showing  that  social  deprivation  limits 
growth  of  nerve  cell  dendrites. 

Fox's  group  also  contends  that  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  research  is  being  done 
on  animals— testing  cosmetics  on  rabbits' 
eyes,  for  example,  or  shaving  cats'  faces  to 
test  skin  lotion.  In  many  of  these  instances 
the  animal  testing  is  Irrelevant  to  humans, 
and  there  are  alternatives— testing  sub- 
stances on  tissue  cultures  or  using  human 
volunteers — that  are  both  more  reliable  and 
more  humane.  "The  research  establishment 
is  beginning  to  face  up  to  the  issue  quite 
squarely,"  says  Fox,  "provided  we  don't 
scream  abolitionist  or  antivivisectionist  non- 
sense." The  institute  will  be  doing  more 
work  on  alternatives  to  animal  subjects 
when  its  newest  staff  member,  Andrew 
Rowan,  arrives  from  England.  Rowan,  an 
Oxford  graduate  and  former  Rhodes  schol- 
ar, has  been  working  in  London  for  the 
Fund  for  the  Replacement  of  Animals  in 
Medical  Experiments. 

Another  area  where  people  are  behaving 
very  badly,  says  PH)x,  involves  high  school 
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science  fairs.  Children  are  doing  stupid  and 
ill-supervised  experiments,  such  as  dosing 
rats  with  lead  or  scalding  them,  or  putting 
saltwater  fish  in  fresh  water.  One  child's 
project  consisted  of  evaluating  the  effects  of 
his  mother's  Valium  and  Thorazine  on  a 
hamster.  "They  are  still  giving  dogs  strych- 
nine at  some  schools  to  see  how  it  works," 
adds  Pox.  Science  fairs  have  been  a  long- 
standing source  of  outrage  among  the 
animal  rights  types,  but  according  to  Fox 
only  one  state— California— effectively  regu- 
lates these  practices. 

But  the  most  large-scale  outrage— and  Fox 
is  glad  he  is  a6nost  through  with  this 
project  because  it  takes  its  toll  emotional- 
ly—has to  do  with  the  treatment  of  animals 
raised  for  food.  Animals  are  tjeginning  to 
get  some  legal  rights,  namely  through  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  and  the  Endangered 
Species  Act,  but  farm  animals  "are  a  totally 
neglected  area." 

Fox  has  traveled  the  country  inspecting 
animals  on  "factory  farms"  and  is  now  com- 
pleting a  book,  tentatively  entitled  "Animal 
Farm  Revisited. "  His  basic  case  is  that  mas- 
sive animal  rearing  operations  are  not  only 
Inhumane,  but  by  no  means  as  efficient  as 
their  advanced  technology  and  economies  of 
scale  might  indicate.  Half  the  country's 
antibiotics  are  fed  to  farm  animals,  he  says, 
and  much  of  this  is  unnecessary  as  they  are 
administered  to  counter  diseases  that  would 
not  occur  if  the  animals  were  not  subjected 
to  overcrowding  and  stress.  Special  diets  and 
genetic  selection  to  enhance  meat  quality  or 
augment  production  also  serve  to  weaken 
animals'  natural  coping  mechanisms.  Calves 
raised  for  veal,  for  example,  suffer  anemia 
and  weakness  from  their  low-iron  diet;  also, 
because  they  are  fed  no  roughage,  they 
resort  to  licking  off  their  own  hair. 

Behavioral  problems  are  legion  as  a  result 
of  overcrowding  and  lack  of  normal  oppor- 
tunities for  socialization.  Pigs  chew  each 
other's  tails  off.  Chicks  have  their  beaks  cut 
off  so  they  will  not  peck  each  other.  Pigs 
and  chickens  even  resort  to  cannibalism. 
Animals  kept  tethered  in  solitary  pens 
become  unbalanced  from  boredom,  chew  on 
themselves,  molt  excessively,  and  develop 
nervous  tics  and  stereotyped  behaviors;  hogs 
and  bulls,  which  are  used  for  artificial  in- 
semination, often  become  sterile  because  of 
lack  of  social  contact:  this  is  treated  by 
more  hormones. 

Pox  says  the  mortality  rate  is  as  high  as 
20  percent  on  some  farms,  and  many  more 
deaths  occur  in  the  course  of  transporting 
animals  for  fattening  and  slaughtering.  He 
says  that  the  ventilation  and  temperature 
control  on  the  trucks  are  haphazard,  and 
losses  in  transportation  alone  amount  to  $1 
billion  a  year— equivalent  to  a  4-mile-long 
freight  train  filled  with  carcasses. 

Pox  says  many  of  the  inhumanities  could 
be  altered  by  simple  means— supplying 
places  for  nesting  and  roosting  for  hens,  for 
example,  or  changing  the  concrete  flooring 
that  causes  pigs  to  develop  arthritis,  or  sup- 
plying shaded  areas  in  beef  feedlots. 

Fox  talks  much  of  the  need  for  "empa- 
thy" with  animals.  By  this  he  does  not 
mean  anthropomorphism,  but  rather  a  re- 
placement of  "macho  dominionism"— with 
its  assumption  that  humans  have  a  right  to 
control  and  dominate  the  rest  of  nature— 
with  the  recognition  that  all  life  is  valua- 
ble.* 
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SAN  PEDRO  SPORTS  WALK  HALL 
OF  FRAME  INDUCTS  THREE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
three  plaques  will  be  placed  in  the  San 
Pedro  Sports  Walk  Hall  of  Fame,  this 
Tuesday,  to  honor  three  outstanding 
athletes.  They  are  Manuel  Laraneta. 
former  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia great;  Tom  Mack,  the  ex-Los  Ange- 
les Rams  star;  and  Pamelli  Jones 
widely  respected  automobile  racing 
champion. 

Manuel  Laraneta.  a  San  Pedro 
native,  was  one  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California's  all  time  athleles. 
On  October  6,  1923,  Laraneta  was  the 
first  man  to  score  a  touchdown  in  the 
then  New  Los  Angeles  Coliseum. 
Three  years  later,  in  1926,  Laraneta 
gained  1,165  yards  for  the  Trojans  as  a 
senior  fullback.  That  year,  Laraneta 
lost  a  coin  toss  to  fellow  Trojan 
Morton  Kaer  that  determined  whom 
would  be  on  the  All-American  team. 
Laraneta  starred  defensively  as  well. 
His  13  pass  interceptions  remained  a 
use  record  until  1973.  Laraneta  never 
forgot  his  South  Bay  roots  and  re- 
turned to  coach  San  Pedro  High 
School's  football  team.  He  died  in 
1969. 

Pamelli  Jones,  the  first  racing  car 
driver  to  exceed  150  miles-per-hour. 
was  raised  in  Torrance.  Jones  won  the 
pole  position  in  the  1962  and  1963  In- 
dianapolis 500.  In  the  latter  year,  he 
not  only  won  the  most  famous  of  auto 
races,  but  also  broke  the  150  miles  per 
hour  barrier  with  his  record  breaking 
time  of  151.153  miles-per-hour  during 
a  qualifying  lap.  Jones  still  partici- 
pates in  four-wheel  drive,  off-the-road 
races  and  presently  holds  most  of  the 
principle  Baja  titles,  including  the  ex- 
hausting Baja  1,000.  When  not  setting 
recor<Js.  this  great  champion  runs  his 
own  highly  successful  Firestone  tire 
dealership. 

Tom  Mack,  an  All-American  tackle 
with  Michigan,  was  the  Los  Angeles 
Rams  No.  1  draft  choice  in  1966. 
During  his  13-year  professional  career 
with  the  Rams,  Mack  was  named  to 
the  probowl  team  11  times.  One  of 
football's  premier  offensive  linemen. 
Mack  played  in  184  consecutive  con- 
tests. In  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
leadership  skills,  Mack  was  chosen  as 
team  captain  in  1976. 

My  wife,  Lee,  and  I  would  like  to 
join  the  San  Pedro  Sports  Walk  Hall 
of  Fame  in  honoring  these  three  great 
athletes,  Manuel  Laraneta,  Pamelli 
Jones,  and  Tom  Mack,  for  their  out- 
standing contributions  to  sports,  both 
nationally  and  in  the  South  Bay.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FATHER  HESBURGH  ON  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  columnist 
Georgie  Anne  Geyer's  interview  with 
Father  Theodore  Hesburgh  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
on  September  24,  1981. 

The  substance  of  this  interview  is  of 
the  utmost  interest  and  importance— 
particularly  because  so  many  well 
meaning  church  affiliated  persons 
seem  to  denigrate  the  Government's 
efforts  in  El  Salvador  to  end  the  insur- 
gencies of  both  the  right  and  left.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

Hesbitrgh's  Plan:  Scrap  Easy  Answers 
(By  Georgie  Anne  Geyer) 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.— Coming  back  to  work 
after  an  all-too-short  vacation.  Columnist 
Geyer  (that's  me)  thinks  about  all  the  sober 
topics  facing  us:  surrogate  warfare  all  over 
the  world,  the  Middle  East  mess,  that  big, 
growling  Russian  bear. 

But  those  problems  are  not  everything  in 
the  world.  The  "other"  world  that  is  just  as 
real  and  just  as  reachable  is  perhaps  found 
here:  on  the  exquisite  campus  of  Notre 
Dame  University  and  in  the  uncommonly 
good  mind  of  its  retiring  president.  Father 
Theodore  Hesburgh. 

He  will  leave  at  the  end  of  this  year,  this 
Renaissance  man  who  has  moved  through 
all  the  social  and  political  problems  of  our 
times  with  such  grace.  He  sits  in  his  hand- 
some office  exuding  a  rare  inner  peace.  His 
mind  roves  from  area  to  area,  but  he  comes 
down  over  and  over  to  two  basic,  typically 
Hesburghian,  central  thoughts. 

FHrst  of  all,  "Everybody  today  has  easy  an- 
swers," he  says,  leaning  back  behind  his  big 
desk.  "I  am  getting  damned  tired  of  easy  an- 
swers, especially  those  which  blame  people 
thousands  of  miles  away." 

Secondly,  "Somehow  we've  got  to  find  an 
answer  to  systemic  injustice,"  he  says. 
■'When  you  ask  me  what  is  the  long-range 
answer,  I  go  back  to  the  church's  aphorism. 
'Opus  justitiae  Pax,'  or  'Peace  is  the  work 
of  justice.' " 

"If  you  ask  me  what  is  the  biggest  misper- 
ception  in  the  U.S.  today. "  he  goes  on, 
speaking  of  the  Reagan  administration,  ""it 
is  that  national  security  equals  pilmg  up 
armaments.  We  can't  spend  so  little  on  for- 
eign assistance  and  think  we  are  talking 
about  security. 

"When  the  social  fabric  exploded,  all  of 
those  arms  were  useless  for  the  shah.  To 
not  see  that  real  national  security  involves 
creating  a  more  just  world  means  we  are 
just  sisking  for  disaster." 

What  is  impressive  about  Hesburgh,  who 
describes  himself  as  "conservative  as  far  as 
human  values  are  concerned  and  a  pragmat- 
ic liberal  on  other  things."  is  the  fact  that 
he  simply  refuses  to  take  the  simple  or  the 
modish  ideological  stance.  He  will  not  be 
easily  labeled. 

"The  old-style  liberalism— it  got  worn  out 
and  dog-eared, "  he  says.  "When  I  hear 
friends  giving  speeches  rehashing  FDR 
values  and  when  you  have  a  third  genera- 
tion on  welfare,  you're  in  trouble. 
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"I  told  my  liberal  friends.  "Watergate  gave 
you  four  more  years.'  Now  we  are  at  the 
point  where  we  are  forced  to  take  a  look  at 
the  liberal  position  and  redo  it— and  already 
there  are  all  sorts  of  groups  stirring."' 

On  the  other  hand,  looking  at  social  issues 
in  the  international  realm,  he  also  cannot 
take  the  position  of  the  radical  priests  in 
the  Latin  America  he  has  known  and  loved 
so  well. 

"The  impact  of  the  missionaries  is  greater 
than  ever,"  he  says.  "I  understand  their  an- 
guish and  that  they  cry  out  for  quick  an- 
swers. But  the  answers  to  a  country  like  El 
Salvador  are  long-range  and  terribly 
nuanced,  and  tied  up  with  global  realities  of 
the  East- West,  North-South  conflicts. 

""What  I'd  like  to  see  instead  of  simplistic 
answers  is  how  to  get  at  the  systemic  prob- 
lems of  society." 

He  is  suspicious — deeply  so — of  the  priests 
and  nuns  who  believe,  in  places  like  EH  Sal- 
vador, that  they  can  work  with  the  Marx- 
ists. 

"There  are  three  points  I  gag  on,"  he  says. 
■"First,  we're  talking  about  a  way  of  life.  We 
believe  in  eternal  life  and  temporal  life,  but 
always  in  the  context  of  the  eternal.  We 
can't  give  away  people's  rights  in  that  area. 

"Second,  I  live  for  freedom,  and  funda- 
mentally Marxist  society  has  no  freedom. 
People  who  deeply  believe  in  freedom 
should  not  sell  out  to  a  system  without  free- 
dom. 

""Third.  Christian  humanism  is  fundamen- 
tally a  spiritual  thing.  With  them  the  total 
answer  is  economic.  To  bargain  away  liber- 
ty, and  eternity,  for  that?  I  just  don't  buy 
it." 

So.  as  Father  Hesburgh.  30  years  the 
president  of  this  great  university,  faces  his 
last  year,  he  faces  it  as  a  unique  and  ration- 
al man  who  has  compromised  neither  his 
humanity  nor  his  simple  common  sense. 

People  find  him  hard  to  pigeonhole.  They 
find  him  difficult  to  place  ideologically.  A 
priest  who  oversees  the  program  of  birth 
control  development  for  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation?  A  priest  who  loves  humanity 
and  yet  believes  fervently  that  we  need  im- 
migration restraints? 

What  they  are  seeing,  in  a  time  when  we 
swing  back  and  forth  like  dead  men  in  hang- 
man's nooses  between  the  absurdities  of  ide- 
ological extremes,  is  one  solid  man  of  the  ra- 
tional and  questioning  center.  Perhaps  we 
should  be  wondering  today  why  this  tyi>e  of 
man  should  suddenly  seem  so  rare.* 


MONTHLY  UST  OF  GAO 
REPORTS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  nous 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
monthly  lists  of  GAO  reports  include 
summaries  of  reports  which  were  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  August  1981  list 
includes: 

NATIONAL  defense 

DOD  Loses  Many  Competitive  FYocure- 
ment  Opportunities.  Ace.  No.  116095, 
PLRD-81-45,  July  29. 

The  Air  Force  Has  Incurred  Numerous 
Overobligations  in  its  Industrial  Fund.  Ace. 
No.  116124.  AFMD-81-53.  August  14. 
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Counterviiling   Strategy   Demands   Revi- 
StiEitegic  Force  Acquisition  Plans. 
1^056.  MASAI>-81-35.  August  5. 
Managers    Need    to    Consider 
Readiness    in    Setting   Safety 
Ace.  No.  116055.  PLRD-81-52. 
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Save  Millions  By  Using  Less  Ex- 
Pa(^aging  for  Small  Arms  Training 
PLRD-81-53,  Augtist  18. 
Letter  reports 

DOD's  fi±al  year  1980  use  of  its  authority 
to  exceed  is  civilian  personnel  ceiling  was 
consistent  '  nth  the  intent  of  the  DOD  Au- 
thorization Act.  FPCD-81-66.  August  18. 
Inconsisti  ncies  exist  among  the  Military 
handling  exchange  rate  fluctua- 
scme  programs  and  activities.  ID- 
Augist  21. 

reduce  the  cost  of  ship  construc- 
provisions  of  the  contract 
(Jause.  PLRD-81-57.  August  24. 
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ihortfalls.    PLRD-81-58.    August 
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Needed  in  Administering  Relief 

Hurt   By   Overseas  Competi- 

116008.  ID-81-42.  August  5. 

ing  Role  of  Trade  as  a  Develop- 

Mechanism.     Ace.     No. 

1-46.  August  11. 

Needed  for  Water  Supply 
to  Developing  Countries.  ID-81- 
25. 

of  the  Department  of  State 

F^issport  Services  Needs  to  be  Im- 

No.  116036.  ID-81-39.  August  6. 


ENiaiGY 


Commitment    Needed    to    Solve 
Problems  at  Three  Mile  Island. 
August  26. 
Alcohol  Fuels  Awards  Process  Re- 
Questionable    Award    Selections 
Small  Business  Success.  EMD- 
Au|ust  21. 

Procurement  Practices— More 
»ilanagement    Needed.    Ace.    No. 
EMD-81-65.  August  14. 
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Coal 


Letter  reports 


iitatus  report  on  implementation 

Materials  and  Minerals  Policy. 

and  Development  Act  of  1980." 

1S053.  EMD-81- 124.  July  27. 

Department  of  Energy  has  no  practi- 

ensure  that  a  State  will   not 

funtas  to  an  ineligible  local  agency. 

4.  August  4. 
Unit  ed  States  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
p;  oject   selection   guidelines   need 
Ace.  No.  116045.  EMD-81-129. 


NATUIU  L  RESOURCES  AND  ENVIRONMENT 


Continu4tion  of  the  Resource  Conserva- 
Development  Program  Raises 
Ace.    No.    116098.    CED-81-120. 


the    Federal    Coal    Manage- 

EMD-81-109.  August  20. 

Should  Handle  Congression- 

Federal    Coal    Lease    Ex- 

LAcc.     No.     116035,     EMD-81-87. 


in  Federal  Water  Project  Repay- 

Can  Reduce  Federal  Costs. 

1  6126.  CED-81-77.  August  7. 

Direction  Required  for  Effective 

of  America's  Fish  and  Wild- 

1-107.  August  24. 
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Letter  reports 

Allegations  that  a  political  appointee  at 
EPA  was  exercising  control  over  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General.  Ace.  No.  115982. 
AFMD-81-77.  June  25. 

The  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclama- 
tion and  Enforcement  needs  to  consider  sev- 
eral  issues   while   revising   its   regulations. 
Ace.  No.  U6052.  CED-81-145.  August  5. 
AGRICULTURE 

Cooperative  Extension  Service's  Mission 
and  Federal  Role  Need  Congressional  Clari- 
fication. CED-81-119.  August  21. 

Limited-Resource  Farmer  Loans;  More 
Can  Be  Done  to  Achieve  Program  Goals  and 
Reduce  Costs.  CED-81-144.  August  31. 

Emerging  Issues  from  New  Product  Devel- 
opment in  Food  Manufacturing  Industries. 
CED-81-138.  August  19. 

Analysis  of  Certain  Operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  Ace.  No. 
116022.  CED-81-148.  July  30. 

Long-Range  Plarming  Can  Improve  th3 
Efficiency  of  Agricultural  Resetwch  and  De- 
velopment. Ace.  No.  116007.  CED-81-141. 
July  24. 

Letter  reports 

Any  reorganization  of  nutrition  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  can  be  expected  to 
disrupt  operations  in  the  short  run.  CED- 
81-150.  August  17. 

COMMERCE  AND  HOUSING  CREDIT 

Policy  Needed  at  Exlmbank  for  Financing 
Aircraft  Spare  Parts  and  Other  Suppport 
Items.  Ace.  No.  116096.  ID-81-55.  July  31. 

Federal  Reserve  Could  Improve  the  Effi- 
ciency of  Bank  Holding  Company  Inspec- 
tions. GGD-81-79,  August  18. 
Letter  reports 

Corrective  action  is  being  taken  In  Mon- 
tana to  alleviate  its  mail  service  problems. 
GGD-81-86.  July  23. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Better  Targeting  of  Federal  Poinds  Needed 
to  Eliminate  Unsafe  Bridges.  CED-81-126. 
August  11. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Insights  Gained  in  Workfare  Demonstra- 
tion Projects.  Ace.  No.  116097.  CED-81-117. 
July  31. 

HEALTH 

Better  Oversight  Needed  for  Safety  and 
Health  Activities  at  DOE's  Nuclear  Facili- 
ties. Ace.  No.  115979.  EMD-81-108.  August 
4. 

Letter  reports 

The  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  should  make  greater  efforts 
to  support  treatment  demonstration  proj- 
ects. Ace.  No.  116054.  HRD-81-131.  July  31. 

INCOME  SECURITY 

Perspective  on  Income  Security  and  Social 
Services  and  An  Agenda  for  Analysis.  Ace. 
No.  116120.  HRD-81-104.  August  13. 

Limits  on  Receipt  of  Multiple  Disability 
Benefits  Could  Save  Billions.  Ace.  No. 
115980.  HRD-81-127.  July  28. 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Evaluations  Called  for  to  Monitor  and 
Assess  Executive  Appraisal  Systems.  Ace. 
No.  115981.  PPCD-81-55.  August  3. 

GSAs  Cleaning  Costs  are  Needlessly 
Higher  than  in  the  Private  Sector.  AFMD- 
81-78.  August  24. 

Improving  the  Credibility  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  Work  Force  Through 
Better  Planning  and  Budgetary  Controls. 
FPCD-81-54.  July  17. 
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Federal  Life  Insurance  Changes  Would 
Improve  Benefits  and  Decrease  Costs. 
FPCD-81-47.  August  21. 

Review  of  Financial  Statements  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  CED-81-137. 
August  13. 

Audit  of  the  Senate  Barber  Shops  Revolv- 
ing Fund  for  Calendar  Year  1980.  Ace.  No. 
116050.  AFMD-81-81.  August  6. 

Audit  of  the  House  Minority  Printing 
Clerk   Fiscal    Year   Ended   September   30. 

1980.  AFMD-81-80.  August  24. 

Audit  of  the  House  Majority  Printing 
Clerk  Fiscal  Year  Ended  August  31.  1980. 
AFMD-81-75,  August  24. 

Audit  of  the  Senate  Building  Beauty  Shop 
for   the   Fiscal   Year  Ended   February   28, 

1981.  Ace.  No.  116051.  AFMD-81-79.  August 
6. 

Letter  reports 

Proposed  rescissions  totalling  $321.0  mil- 
lion. 13  new  deferrals  totalling  $220.1  mil- 
lion, and  revisions  to  five  previously  report- 
ed deferrals  totalling  $78.1  million.  Ace.  No. 
115942.  OGC-81-14.  July  30. 

The  Panama  Canal  Commission  is  close  to 
a  violation  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  with 
respect  to  entertainment  expenditures.  Ace. 
No.  116116.  ID-81-57.  August  5. 

The  use  of  software  in  medical  devices  is 
emerging  as  a  troublesome  area.  Ace.  No. 
H6037,  AFMD-81-95.  August  5. 

A  policy  of  encouraging  Federal  agencies 
to  assist  local  economies  in  meeting  Federal 
space  needs  can  be  applied  without  Increas- 
ing costs.  PLRD-81-62,  August  21. 

Staffing  levels  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Ace.  No.  116006,  PPCD-81-63. 
August  5. 

Adoption  of  preplanned  product  improve- 
ment techniques  can  reduce  cost  of  Improv- 
ing effectiveness  of  systems  during  their 
lifetime.  Ace.  No.  116137.  MASAD-81-39. 
August  13. 

Impoundment  of  funds  for  several  Federal 
agencies.  OGC-81-15.  August  17. 

Financial  control  system  problems  at  the 
Community  Services  Administration  will 
not  be  fully  solved  by  the  current  system  re- 
design project.  AFMD-81-96,  August  19. 

OMB  is  unable  to  cite  evidence  as  to  how 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
could  more  effectively  use  its  personnel  re- 
sources. FPCD-81-67.  August  20. 

The  monthly  list  of  GAO  reports 
and/or  copies  of  the  full  texts  are 
available  from  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  Distribution  Section, 
Room  1518,  441  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20548.  Phone  202-275- 
6241.« 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO 

WOBURN  TIMES  ON  80TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  21,  19S1 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  sincere  pleasure  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Wobum  Daily 
Times  of  Wobum,  Mass.,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  80th  anniversary. 

The  Daily  Times  has  grown  since  its 
beginning  as  a  small  penny  journal  in 
1901,  yet  under  the  guidance  of  the 
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Haggerty  family,  it  has  retained  its 
original  spirit  of  dedication  to  the 
community  and  its  loyal  corps  of  read- 
ers. 

For  the  past  80  years  the  Daily 
Times  has  remained  a  vital  part  of  the 
city  of  Wobum,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
rounding communities  of  Winchester 
and  Burlington.  More  than  just  a 
newspaper,  the  Daily  Times  has  b^en 
an  illustrated  diary  of  the  milestones, 
the  tragedies,  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
people  of  suburban  Boston. 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  paper's  founder,  James  Haggerty, 
and  to  other  members  of  the  Haggerty 
family  who  have  maintained  its  proud 
tradition  over  the  past  eight  decades. 

The  Daily  Times  can  be  proud  of  the 
important  role  it  has  played  in  Wo- 
bum's  history.  I  wish  the  Daily  Times 
the  best  of  luck  in  its  next  80  years  of 
continuing  its .  tradition  of  excellence 
and  service.* 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
BIRTHDAY  OF  TWO  JAZZ 
GREATS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  birthdates  of  two  of  the 
world's  most  accomplished  and  cele- 
brated musicians:  Dizzy  Gillespie  and 
"Don"  Byas.  Both  of  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  made  their  marks 
on  the  world  of  jazz.  Unfortunately, 
only  one  of  them  remains  with  us 
today. 

Bom  in  1913.  Don  Byas.  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  saxophone  players 
of  his  time.  An  outstanding  virtuoso  of 
his  instrument,  the  purity  of  his 
smooth,  round  tone  was  admirable. 

Byas  was  uniquely,  and  unusually 
gifted,  in  both  melody  and  harmony. 
It  has  been  said  that  his  rich  musi- 
cianship is  reminiscent  of  the  great 
Benny  Carter's.  Byas,  had  an  extraor- 
dinary knack  for  swinging  it,  while 
lightly  paraphrasing  his  music  with 
real  artistry.  Byas,  who  died  of  cancer 
in  1971,  recorded  with  such  greats  as: 
Count  Basie,  Coleman  Hawkins,  Lucky 
Millender,  Art  Blakey,  Duke  Ellington, 
and  Quincy  Jones. 

Dizzy  Gillespie,  bom  in  1917,  has 
been  called  the  "Abraham  Lincoln  of 
jazz",  and  credited  with  coining  the 
word  "bebop"— a  unique  harmonic 
form  with  rythmic  nuances  which  in- 
fluenced the  entire  field  of  jazz. 

John  Birks  Gilliespie,  the  last  of 
nine  children  bom  to  John  and  Lottie 
Gillespie,  was  given  early  instrumental 
training  by  his  father.  His  genius  en- 
abled him  to  learn  to  play  the  trum- 
pet, piano,  drums,  and  trombone,  at  a 
very  early  age. 

The  young  musician  organized  his 
own  band  when  he  was   14  and  ac- 
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quired  a  reputation  for  his  prowess  on 
the  trumpet.  Winning  a  scholarship  to 
the  Larinburg  Institute,  a  Negro  in- 
dustrial school  in  South  Carolina,  was 
the  start  of  his  training  in  theory  and 
harmony. 

Gillespie  recalls  arriving  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1935  carrying  his  trumpet  in  a 
paper  sack.  He  got  a  job  playing  in  the 
band  of  Frank  Fairfax.  His  nickname 
"Dizzy"  originated  while  playing  with 
the  Fairfax  band,  because  of  his  eccen- 
tric mannerisms. 

In  1939,  Dizzy  Gillespie  joined  the 
band  of  Cab  Calloway.  Impressed  with 
Dizzy's  imaginative  arrangements, 
Calloway  had  him  make  several  rec- 
ords. Gillespie  went  on  to  play  with 
several  all  time  great  artists:  Benny 
Carter,  Earl  Hines,  Coleman  Hawkins, 
and  Duke  Ellington. 

Early  In  1945  he  formed  his  own 
band  and  toured  the  Nation.  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  commented: 
"Gillespie  is  gifted  technically  but  his 
style  is  one  of  the  most  facile  and 
transparent  showmanship,  fantastic 
rather  than  musical". 

Gillespie  has  received  many  of  the 
highest  acclaimed  awards  a  musician 
can  receive,  including;  The  Esquire 
New  Star  Award  in  1945,  Metronome 
chose  Dizzy's  group  as  "Band  of  the 
Year"  for  1948,  chosen  best  trumpeter 
of  1956  in  the  Down  Beat  poll. 

In  March  1956  Gillespie  headed  a 
large  band  organized  by  the  American 
National  Theatre  and  Academy 
(ANTA)  which  toured  abroad  under 
the  auspices  of  the  international  ex- 
change program  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State;  this  was  the  first  time  a 
jazz  band  had  been  sponsored.  The 
band  played  at  64  concerts  in  15  cities; 
in  Pakistan,  Iran.  Egypt,  Turkey, 
Greece,  Lebanon,  Syria,  and  Yugoslo- 
vla.  Everywhere  they  went,  the  musi- 
cians were  received  with  enthtisiasm. 

Dizzy  Gillespie,  the  musician  who 
sent  chills  up  the  listeners'  spines,  in- 
fluenced the  entire  field  of  jazz  like  no 
other  musician  has  ever  done.  His  "be- 
bop" presented  a  new  word  into  the 
musical  vocabulary.  At  the  age  of  64, 
he  continues  to  be,  regarded  as  the 
foremost,  most  respected  genius  of 
jazz.* 


CONGRESS  COMMITMENT  TO 
CLEAN  AIR 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  my  colleagues  are  aware  that 
during  this  Congress  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  most  effective  environmen- 
tal legislation,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  is  at 
hand.  It  is  most  appropriate  at  this 
time  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives   reafirm    its    determination    to 
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maintain  a  strong  Clean  Air  Act. 
Today  Congressman  Lewis  and  I  and 
27  of  our  colleagues  are  introducing  a 
"Commitment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Resolution  of  the  97th  Congress" 
which  will  reiterate  the  firm  commit- 
ment of  Congress  to  uphold  the 
present  standards  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  was  enacted  ex- 
pressly to  establish  programs  to  clean 
up  polluted  air  and  to  preserve  air 
quality  in  those  regions  that  still 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  pollution-free 
environment. 

The  air  pollution  problems  evident 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
other  countries  include  sulfur  and  ni- 
trogen oxides  from  automobiles,  other 
transportation  vehicles,  and  power 
plants,  and  toxic  hazardous  pollutants 
from  chemical  plants,  refineries,  and 
synthetic  fuel  plants.  These  pollutants 
have  threatened  human  health,  have 
damaged  our  environmental  resources, 
have  affected  agriculture  and  forest 
growth,  and  have  led  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  buildings  constructed  of  mate- 
rials such  as  marble  and  metals. 

We  have  witnessed  significant  im- 
provement in  the  cleansing  of  our  Na- 
tion's air.  and  the  prevention  of  fur- 
ther degradation  of  our  environment 
through  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Let  us  not 
turn  the  clock  back  by  reducing  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  importance  of  this  law 
or  by  imdoing  the  obvious  improve- 
ments which  have  resulted  from  the 
act. 

A  report  from  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  (CEQ)  stated  that 
between  1973  and  1978,  despite  in- 
creases in  population,  the  national 
concentrations  of  CO  and  SO,  and 
total  suspended  particulates  had  gone 
down  in  urban  and  rural  areas.  CO 
levels  were  down  33  percent  and  SO. 
levels  dropped  20  percent. 

In  1978  the  air  quality  in  New  York 
City  was  unhealthy  174  out  of  365 
days  and  Los  Angeles  had  undesirable 
air  quality  readings  on  206  days.  Al- 
though these  abnormal  levels  for  so 
many  days  are  substantially  high, 
they  are  a  vast  improvement  over  pre- 
vious years  for  these  two  areas.  Some 
of  these  reductions  were  largely  a 
result  of  the  reduction  in  automobile 
pollution.  The  technology  exists  now 
to  even  further  reduce  auto  emissions. 
Virtually  all  new  cars,  domestic  and 
foreign,  are  equipped  with  the  proper 
equipment  to  meet  the  present  emis- 
sion standards  in  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  has  also  helped  in 
promoting  the  protection  of  our  scenic 
areas  such  as  Federal  and  State  park 
lands  and  wilderness  areas  which  now 
total  well  over  a  hundred  million 
acres. 

Sacrificing  the  right  to  breathe 
clean  and  healthy  air  for  the  sake  of 
cost  effectiveness  is  not  the  proper  so- 
lution. It  is  impossible  to  put  a  price 
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tag  on  tiuman  health  and  a  pollution- 
free  envfironment. 

Although  our  attention  should  be  fo- 
cused o^  the  benefits  we  have  deduced 
from  tne  enforcement  of  this  act,  we 
must  afio  focus  on  the  problems  and 
challenges  that  still  remain.  The 
United  i  States  continues  to  emit  30 
million  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  22 
million  ions  of  nitrogen  oxides  annual- 
ly. These  pollutants  are  contributed 
mainly  |  by  automobiles  and  power 
plants. 

Congress  has  a  commitment  to  the 
people  {of  this  Nation  to  maintain 
clean  a<id  healthy  air  quality.  We  can 
certainly  refine  the  Clean  Air  Act,  but 
we  muit  not  settle  for  maintaining 
present]  air  quality  conditions.  We 
must  piish  for  continued  reduction  of 
harmful  pollutants  invading  our  envi- 
ronment so  that  we  may  further 
reduce  bur  pollution  levels. 

Congijess  must  also  acknowledge  the 
public  Support  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
The  Aqierican  people  recognize  the 
importance  of  a  strong  Clean  Air  Act. 
This  is  evidenced  in  the  most  recent 
Harris  iurvey  which  reported  that  80 
percent]  of  Americans  oppose  any 
weakening  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Atir  Act.  Clearly,  this  percentage 
indicates  that  sentiment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  regard  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act]  Congress  must  recognize  the 
support  of  Americans  as  well  as  of  our 
Canadian  neighbors  who  are  also  suf- 
fering fi'om  air  pollution  damage. 

The  most  prominent  type  of  air  pol- 
lution s  lared  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  acid  rain.  This  mixture  of 
sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides  which  rises 
high  int.o  the  atmosphere  can  travel 
thousards  of  miles  from  its  source  de- 
pending upon  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing i'inds.  It  then  falls  back  to  the 
Earth  ii  the  form  of  wet  and  dry  dep- 
osition. [This  primarily  manmade  prob- 
lem is  increasing  quantitatively  and 
geographically.  A  virtually  invisible 
source  qf  pollution,  acid  rain  is  silently 
killing  t)ff  lakes  and  other  bodies  of 
water  dramatically  changing  the 
aquatic  ilife  and  environment,  and  sig- 
nificantly damaging  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity and  forest  growth.  Vegeta- 
tion daiiage  due  to  air  pollution  has 
been  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  $2.8 
billion  Annually.  It  is  especially  impor- 
tant th^t  acid  rain  pollution  be  ade- 
quately iaddressed  in  the  present  Clean 
Air  ActJ  Substantial  research  and  evi- 
dence aas  definitely  given  us  more 
than  enough  information  to  know  that 
this  problem  exists  and  is  worsening  as 
time  goes  on. 

The  dlean  Air  Act  must  also  further 
address  toxic  air  pollutants  which 
range  from  airborne  chemicals  to  ra- 
dioactive particulates.  Through  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  was  given  the  power  to 
list  and!  regulate  toxic  air  pollutants 
some  of  which  are  suspected  to  cause 
cancer,  genetic  damage,  neurotoxicity. 
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reproductive  effects,  and  other  serious 
health  problems.  So  far  only  seven 
have  been  listed  and  the  industrial 
sources  of  only  four  have  been  regulat- 
ed. The  seven  listed  toxic  pollutants 
are  asbestos,  beryllium,  mercury,  vinyl 
chloride,  benzene,  radionuclides,  and 
arsenic.  Sources  have  been  regulated 
for  asbestos,  beryllium,  mercury,  and 
vinyl  chloride.  There  are  many  addi- 
tional toxic  airborne  substances  which 
include  potentially  dangerous  carcino- 
gens. Through  the  Clean  Air  Act  we 
must  insure  that  EPA  will  continue  to 
list  toxic  substances  and  put  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  on  the  sources  of 
these  materials. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  present 
standards  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  have 
led  to  significant  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  our  air.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  maintain 
a  commitment  to  continue  these  ef- 
forts in  support  of  a  strong  Clean  Air 
Act.  In  order  to  reaffirm  this  commit- 
ment. Congressman  Lewis  and  I  arc 
introducing  this  resolution  to  further 
confirm  the  support  of  the  House  of 
Representratives  to  maintain  the  goals 
and  standards  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Our  "Commitment  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Resolution  of  the  97th  Congress" 
seeks  to  achieve  the  goals  of  protect- 
ing the  right  of  the  American  people 
to  breathe  clean  air.  We  reaffirm  the 
House  of  Representatives  support  for 
those  standards  in  the  Clean  Air  Act 
which  will  keep  the  air  we  breathe 
free  from  harmful  or  potentially 
harmful  pollutants.  The  resolution 
urges  that  the  necessary  standards  be 
in  place  to  protect  agricultural  produc- 
tivity from  further  setbaclcs  due  to 
pollution.  We  caU  on  Congress  to  ade- 
quately address  the  proper  control  and 
elimination  of  acid  rain  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  through  controlling  the 
sources  of  the  emissions.  We  also  rec- 
ognize that  we  have  made  significant 
progress  in  reducing  the  emission 
levels  of  automobiles  through  emission 
stamdards  already  mandated  by  the 
Clean  Act.  We  must  continue  to  main- 
tain this  progress.  The  resolution  reaf- 
firms the  commitment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  maintain  the  re- 
quirements to  protect  our  existing 
clean  air  areas  such  as  national  parks 
and  wilderness  areas  from  air  pollu- 
tion and  seeks  to  insure  that  those 
toxic  hazardous  pollutants— some  of 
which  are  carcinogens— that  are  seri- 
ous public  health  threats  will  be  ade- 
quately regulated  by  the  EPA.  The 
resolution  also  recognizes  that  by 
building  on  the  existing  record  of  suc- 
cess and  the  proven  technology,  we 
can  attain  the  goals  and  intentions  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Congress  must  continue  to  support 
the  importance  of  protecting  our  air 
quality  as  a  national  priority  before  it 
is  too  late. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  a  copy 
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of  the  most  recent  Harris  survey  on 

the  Clean  Air  Act  as  it  appeared  in  the 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press, 

Oct.  18,  1981] 

Public  Shows  Resistanck  to  Flexible 

PoLLDTioN  Standards 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

Prospective  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  designed  to  make  current  air  pollution 
standards  more  flexible  and,  In  some  cases, 
more  relaxed,  are  meeting  stiff  public  resist- 
ance. 

As  Congress  prepares  to  discuss  the  exten- 
sion of  the  10-year-old  Clean  Air  Act,  an 
overwhelming  80-17  percent  majority  of 
Americans  is  continuing  to  oppose  changes 
that  will  make  the  anti-poUution  law  less 
strict. 

Earlier  this  year,  members  of  the  Reagan 
administration  in  charge  of  environmental 
regulation  drew  up  plans  for  a  measure  that 
would  relax  many  tough  anti-pollution  laws. 

When  the  Harris  Survey  and  other  polls 
uncovered  strong  opposition  among  Ameri- 
cans to  making  air  standards  less  strict,  the 
sulmlnistration  pulled  back  from  its  plan. 
But  in  spite  of  clear  public  resistance,  the 
administration  again  is  pushing  for  selective 
relaxation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  that  was 
passed  in  1970.  The  law  is  up  for  renewal 
this  year. 

One  of  the  key  changes  being  advocated 
by  opponents  of  the  current  law  concerns  a 
consideration  of  the  costs  incurred  as  a 
result  of  standards  which  are  set  to  protect 
human  health.  The  Reagan  administration 
is  considering  asking  Congress  to  give  EPA 
officials  the  option  of  relaxing  these  health 
standards  when  the  costs  of  implementing 
them  are  considered  excessive. 

By  65-32  percent,  a  better  than  2-to-l  ma- 
jority of  Americans  is  opposed  to  relaxing 
environmental  health  standards,  no  matter 
what  the  resulting  costs  may  be.  Most  ada- 
mant on  this  score  are  residents  of  the  West 
(opposed  by  72-26  percent),  people  younger 
than  30  (72-27  percent  opposed),  women 
(70-26  percent  opposed),  those  in  the 
$15,000  to  $25,000  Income  bracket  (70-28 
percent  opposed),  Catholics  (72-26  percent 
opposed)  and  liberals  (76-22  percent  op- 
posed). 

Significantly,  no  major  segment  of  the 
public  is  willing  to  yield  on  the  cost  ques- 
tion. It  is  even  opposed  by  Republicans  (by 
56-42  percent),  conservatives  (by  56-41  per- 
cent), business  executives  (by  55-43  percent) 
and  those  who  voted  for  Reagan  In  1980  (by 
56-41  percent). 

Six  other  prospective  changes  designed  to 
ease  air  pollution  regulations,  which  were 
tested  in  the  latest  Harris  Survey  of  1,249 
adults  nationwide  taken  between  Sept.  19 
and  Sept.  24,  also  are  rejected: 

By  66-29  percent,  a  majority  opposes  re- 
laxing "pollution  standards  to  allow  power 
plants  to  bum  higher  sulfur  content  oil  and 
coal." 

A  61-34  percent  majority  rejects  the 
notion  of  relaxing  "national  air  quality 
standards." 

By  61-36  percent,  a  majority  opposes  re- 
laxing "regulations  that  protect  national 
park  and  wilderness  areas  from  air  pollu- 
tion." 

A  57-37  percent  majority  is  opposed  to  the 
federal  government  postponing  "current 
deadlines  for  electric  companies  meeting 
power  plant  pollution  standards." 

By  58-38  percent,  a  majority  rejects  the 
proposal  to  relax  "current  auto  pollution 
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standards."  The  automotive  industry,  hard 
hit  by  competition  from  Japan  and  West 
Oermany.  has  pressed  for  delays  in  meeting 
new  auto  pollution  standards  on  the 
grounds  that  such  added  costs  would  hurt 
the  competitive  position  of  American  cars. 

By  54-42  percent,  a  majority  opposes  post- 
poning "the  current  deadlines  for  auto  com- 
panies meeting  auto  pollution  standards." 
Although  Americans  show  some  sympathy 
for  the  plight  of  the  auto  industry,  the 
desire  for  clean  air  runs  deeper. 

When  Americans  were  asked  what  ought 
to  be  done  about  renewing  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  29  percent  said  the  law  should  be  made 
stricter,  51  percent  wanted  to  keep  it  as  it  is 
and  only  17  percent  wanted  to  make  it  less 
strict.  So,  by  80-17  percent,  the  American 
people  want  no  part  of  any  effort  to  ease  up 
on  air  pollution  standards.  While  this  is 
down  marginally  from  86-12  percent  in  May 
and  82-12  percent  in  February,  public  opin- 
ion is  clear  Air  pollution  standards  should 
not  be  relaxed.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL: 
THE  FELDMAN  BROTHERS  AND 
THE  ABRAHAM  STOLAR 

FAMILY 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  draw  attention  to  the  plight  of 
the  Feldman  brothers,  Vladimir  and 
Efim,  and  the  Abe  Stolar  family  who 
have  repeatedly  been  denied  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Vladimir  and  Efim  Feldman  are  twin 
sons  of  Riva  Feldman,  now  living  in 
New  York.  Mrs.  Feldman  first  request- 
ed permission  for  her  family  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1970,  but  was  de- 
tained until  1980.  Soviet  authorities 
did  not  allow  her  sons  to  leave  on  the 
ground  of  "army  service,"  even  though 
I  understand  that  both  successfully 
completed  their  terms  of  service. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  Abraham 
Stolar  and  his  family,  especially  since 
he  and  his  son,  Michael,  are  U.S.  citi- 
zens. In  fact,  Mr.  Stolar  was  bom  in 
my  home  State  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Stolar 
applied  to  emigrate  with  his  family  to 
Israel  in  1974,  received  permission  to 
leave  in  1975,  and  then  was  detained 
at  the  last  minute  because  his  wife  was 
allegedly  engaged  in  secret  work.  I 
have  been  told  that  Mrs.  Stolar,  al- 
though working  in  a  chemical  factory, 
was  not  actually  engaged  in  secret 
work  and  that  after  7  years  her  knowl- 
edge is  obsolete. 

Because  of  Soviet  Union  signed  the 
Helsinki  Accord,  it  seems  to  me  that 
allowing  the  Feldmans  and  Stolars  to 
leave  Russia  should  not  be  in  question. 
Detaining  these  people  and  many 
other  Soviet  Jews  is  not  constructive 
to  Soviet  society  or  to  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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Efforts  to  draw  attention  to  the 
problems  of  Soviet  Jews  by  Represent- 
ative Mike  Barnes  and  organizations 
like  the  Chicago  Action  for  Soviet 
Jewry  are  commendable.  People  like 
Pamela  Cohen  in  Chicago  and  the 
Feldmans  who  live  in  my  district  have 
increased  my  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  as  a  result,  I  wrote  to  both 
President  Leonid  Brezhnev  and  Am- 
bassador Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin  regard- 
ing the  Feldman  brothers  and  the 
Stolar  family.  I  sincerely  hope  the  ef- 
forts of  such  dedicated  people  will 
have  an  impact  on  an  unnecessarily  re- 
strictive Soviet  policy.* 


MIDDLE  EAST  STABILITY 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALirORKIA 

n»  THE  house  of  representatives 
Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.    DORNAN    of   California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  recent  debate  con- 
cerning the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia,    my    comments    were    under- 
scored   by    the    succinct    arguments 
made  by  Mr.  George  Will;  I  commend 
this  penetrating  evaluation  of  the  ex- 
plosive Middle  East  to  my  colleagues: 
[From  Newsweek,  Oct.  26,  1981] 
Who  Is  Ouh  Mideast  Pillar? 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

As  a  bass  fisherman  casting  with  light  line 
and  a  high  wind.  I  have  produced  some 
dreadful  snarls.  But  I  have  rarely  seen  any- 
thing as  snarled  as  the  AWACS  argument. 
The  argument  is  less  about  hardware  than 
about  the  suspicion  that  there  is  afoot  a 
radical  reorientation  of  D.S.  policy.  It  is 
about  how  much  weight  the  Saudi  regime 
can  bear.  And  it  is  about  adopting  the  Saudi 
approach  to  peace,  which  means  accommo- 
dating the  group  the  Saudis  sponsor,  the 
PLO. 

Regarding  AWACS,  the  Administration 
has  entangled  a  sensible  question  (how  can 
we  protect  Saudi  Arabia?)  with  a  nutty 
question  (how  can  we  make  Saudi  Arabia 
the  center  of  American  policy  in  the  Middle 
East?).  The  Administration  downgraded 
Sadat  by  elevating  the  Saudis  to  a  "pillar" 
of  U.S.  policy,  the  Shah  was  a  pillar.  So  was 
Sadat.  Now  Saudi  Arabia  is  called  a  pillar. 
That  reminds  me  of  Lincoln's  lesson:  if  you 
call  a  tail  a  leg,  how  many  legs  has  a  dog 
got?  Five?  No,  four,  because  calling  a  tail  a 
leg  does  not  make  it  a  leg.  In  any  debate 
about  which  nation  can  be  counted  as  a 
pillar,  it  cannot  hurt  to  notice  the  obvious: 
Israel  is  the  only  nation  in  the  region  where 
we  know  we  can  land  a  plane  tomorrow. 

A  Partner?  Grasping  for  ground  for  prais- 
ing the  Saudis,  the  Administration  cites  the 
Saudi  role  in  the  most  recent  "settlement" 
in  southern  Lebanon.  But  that  was  a  defeat 
for  Israel.  The  Syrian  missiles  which  pre- 
cipitated the  crisis  remain. 

The  Administration  says  Saudi  Arabia's 
moderation  makes  it  a  plausible  partner  in  a 
"strategic  consensus."  But  the  Administra- 
tion says  Saudi  friendship  is  so  tenuous  it 
must  be  bought  with  AWACS.  Perhaps 
Saudi  Arabia's  policy  is  ambiguous,  and  it  is 
so  because  Saudi  Arabia's  position  is  ambig- 
uous: for  cultural  reasons  it  cannot  be  pro- 
Soviet,  but  for  political  reasons  it  dare  not 
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be  pro-American.  However,  the  premise  of 
the  AWACS  sale  is  that  the  Saudis  want  to 
be  helpful.  The  sale  needs  a  new  premise 
unless  the  Saudis  endorse  the  Camp  David 
process  and  especiaUy  the  multinational 
force  for  the  Sinai. 

As  Carter  did  with  SALT  II,  Reagan  chose 
to  get  into  a  game  of  "chicken"  with  Con- 
gress, thereby  risking  paralysis  in  govern- 
ment, discord  in  the  country  and  disrespect 
in  the  world.  He  assumed  that  Congress, 
afraid  of  being  blamed  for  that,  would 
flinch.  Reagan's  men  must  not  have  noted 
that,  regarding  SALT  II.  Congress  did  not 
flinch  and  was  not  blamed  fcr  the  damage 
Carter  caused. 

The  Administration  has  chosen  to  poison 
our  politics  by  impugning  the  motives  of  op- 
ponents, implying  that  they  are  craven 
about  "the  israeli  lobby."  This  libel  comes 
from  people  inexhaustibly  obsequious 
toward  a  Saudi  regime  that  molesU  U.S.  in- 
terests while  refusing  even  slight  compro- 
mise to  help  the  President  out  of  the 
AWACS  crisis  his  men  have  caused. 

At  first,  a  reason  for  gritting  one's  teeth 
and  supporting  the  sale  was  to  prevent  the 
President's  Middle  East  policy  from  becom- 
ing a  shambles.  But  a  policy  of  treating 
Saudi  Arabia  as  a  pillar  is  inherently  a 
shambles.  A  remaining  reason  for  approving 
the  sale  is  that  if  it  is  disapproved  the  Ad- 
ministration may  spend  three  years  offering 
abject  apologies  to  the  Saudis. 

Sp>eaking  of  abjection,  consider  the  mus- 
ings of  ex-presidents  Ford  and  Carter  In 
favor  of  accommodating  a  terrorist  organi- 
zation, the  PLO.  The  musings  are  a  remind- 
er of  why  Ford's  Presidency  made  Carter's 
Presidency  possible,  and  why  the  country 
refused  to  renew  either.  In  their  airborne 
press  conference.  Carter  was  in  character, 
laying  down  the  law  about  abstract  'rights" 
and  sermonizing  about  how  Israel  is  violat- 
ing "the  heritage  of  the  Jews."  But  Carter  is 
consistent.  The  logic  of  his  Administration's 
initial  policy  of  pushing  for  a  "comprehen- 
sive" settlement,  which  would  have  maxi- 
mized the  leverage  of  the  most  extreme 
party  at  the  table,  pointed  to  an  embrace  of 
the  PLO.  Indeed,  Sadat  went  to  Jerusalem 
to  derail  Carter's  policy.  But  now  Carter 
and  Ford  have  retreated  from  solemn  com- 
mitments. As  presidents.  Ford  and  Carter 
pledged  that  the  United  States  would  not 
deal  with  the  PLO  untU  the  PLO  acknowl- 
edges Israel's  right  to  exist.  But  now  they 
have  prepared  the  ground  for  the  burial  of 
those  pledges.  They  have  done  so  while  they 
and  the  Reagan  Administration  (which 
should  ponder  the  fates  of  Ford  and  Carter) 
urge  Israel  to  trust  U.S.  reliabUity  whae  the 
United  States  arms  Israel's  enemy. 

Keystone:  Sadat's  death  suggested  that 
being  America's  friend  can  be  fatal.  The  Ad- 
ministration's solicitousness  toward  Saudi 
Arabia  suggest  that  a  nation  need  not  be 
friendly  to  gamer  the  benefits  of  U.S. 
friendship.  But  if  the  Administration  is  de- 
termined to  treat  Saudi  Arabia  as  the  key- 
stone of  U.S.  policy,  it  must  try  to  sanitize 
the  PLO.  which  Saudi  Arabia  finances.  Can- 
didate Reagan  said:  "Unlike  President 
Carter.  I  have  no  hesitation  branding  the 
PLO  as  a  terrorist  organization.  "  President- 
elect Reagan  said:  "I  think  the  PLO  has 
proven  that  it  is  a  terrorist  organization." 
Yet  President  Reagan  allows  the  PLO  to 
maintain  an  office  in  Washington. 

Regarding  the  PLO,  Ford  and  Carter 
spoke  the  language  of  inevitability.  An  ap- 
proach to  the  PLO  "has  to  happen, "  it  "has 
to  take  place"  (Ford),  the  dealings  "have  to 
be  done  "  (Carter).  But  if  acconunodation  of 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
do  not  condone  the  habit.  I 
l^ave  any  tobacco  farms  in  my 
northern  Virginia.  However, 
l^tened  carefully  to  the  debate 
been  particularly  impressed 
arguments  presented  by  my 
including  Mr.  Charles 
Worth  Carolina  and  others, 
this  is  not  a  health  issue 
not  a  smoking  issue.  It  is  a 
on  the  tobacco  allotment 
1  irogram  and  the  system  it  rep- 
Once  this  distinction  has  been 
want  to  express  my  opposition 
Amendment  based  on  my  con- 
the  economic  impact  of  this 
to  Virginia  and  the  rest  of 
When  the  ripple  effect  is 
the  impact  on  store 
owners,  equipment  manufacturers, 
bankers  and  scores  of  others  who  do 
business  with  farmers  could  be  stag- 
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sample.  Mason  Carbaugh,  the 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

me    that    this    legislation 

in  a  total  loss  to  the  econ- 

1.9  billion  per  year.  The  Vir- 

F^rm  Bureau  Federation  agrees 

figures. 

John    Dalton    announced    in 

results  of  a  study  conducted 

University   of   Pennsylvania's 

Applied    Research    Center 

f|jrther  supports  these  figures. 

shows  that  tobacco  is  re- 

for  more  than  1  out  of  20 

he  Commonwealth  and  gener- 

corfipensation  totaling  over  a  bil- 

annually. 

I  value  all  the  information 

to  me  by  organizations  both 

against  the  legislation.  I  must 
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point  out  that  it  would  be  preferable 
for  Congress  to  conduct  its  own  inves- 
tigation in  the  form  of  hearings  to  de- 
termine the  economic  impact.  Until 
this  has  been  done,  I  have  no  choice 
but  to  use  the  overwhelming  evidence 
available  to  support  the  economy  of 
my  State. 

In  these  times  of  tight  budgets  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments, 
it  is  especially  important  to  consider 
carefully  the  economic  impact  of  this 
type  of  legislation.  I  understauid,  for 
example,  that  the  allotment  or  loan 
program  can  add  between  $6,000  and 
$10,000  per  acre  to  the  value  of  farm 
land.  If  this  is  suddenly  reduced,  land 
values  will  plummet  along  with  prop- 
erty tax  revenues.  At  a  time  when 
local  governments  need  funds  to  sup- 
port programs  that  are  being  rightful- 
ly restored  to  them,  they  would  have 
less  to  spend  for  such  things  as 
schools,  assistance  to  the  elderly, 
police,  and  fire  protection. 

The  intense  debate  surrounding  this 
matter  has  also  pointed  out  the  need 
for  changes  in  the  loan  program,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  escalating  sup- 
port prices.  Because  of  my  concern 
over  the  possible  economic  impact  of 
such  legislation  and  my  desire  to  have 
the  program  evaluated  and  made  more 
efficient,  I  have  today  sent  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  requesting  that  hear- 
ings be  held  to  address  these  areas. 
Until  such  time  as  those  hearings  are 
held  and  more  information  is  avail- 
able, I  refuse  to  gamble  my  vote  on  an 
amendment  that  could  jeopardize  the 
economic  health  of  Virginia  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  and  hurt  countless 
small  farmers  in  the  process.* 


ANWAR  SADAT:  A  GIANT  AMONG 
MEN 

HON.  DAN  COATS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Anwar 
Sadat  was  a  giant  among  men  and  we 
are  all  lesser  today  for  his  death. 

His  assassination  is  a  grave  blow  to 
Egypt,  places  the  fragile  Israeli-Egyp- 
tian peace  treaty  in  jeopardy  and 
plunges  the  entire  Middle  East  into  a 
dangerous  new  crisis. 

These  awesome  consequences  are,  in 
themselves,  the  measure  of  Sadat's 
greatness.  As  a  human  being  and  as  a 
statesman,  he  made  inspired  contribu- 
tions to  lifting  Egypt  out  of  poverty 
and  toward  securing  and  consolidating 
peace  in  the  volatile  Middle  East. 

Sadat  was  a  courageous  apostle  of 
peace.  Where  others  carried  only 
hatred  in  their  hearts,  he  carried  com- 
passion and  offered  compromises. 
Where  others  approached  negotiations 
with  suspicion  and  the  animosity  of 
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the  past,  he  brought  patience  and  for- 
bearance. 

When  most  Arab  leaders  called  for 
the  eradication  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
Sadat  extended  the  hand  of  peace. 
Sadat  was  among  the  first  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  including  all  sides 
of  the  Middle  East  dispute  in  the 
peace  talks. 

No  man  possessed  greater  courage 
than  Anwar  Sadat.  He  was  a  good 
friend  to  the  American  people  and  we 
shall  miss  him  deeply. 

Sadat  rose  from  poverty,  moved  into 
the  ranks  of  the  revolutionaries, 
emerged  from  the  shadow  of  his  friend 
and  leader.  President  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser,  and  went  on  to  become  not 
only  a  world  leader  but  the  most  pow- 
erful figure  the  Arab  World  had  seen 
in  generations. 

When  Nasser  died  of  a  heart  attack 
on  September  28,  1970,  few  believed 
anyone  could  fill  his  shoes— much  less 
the  little-known  politician  named 
Anwar  el-Sadat,  the  vice  president. 

But  in  less  than  3  years  in  office, 
Sadat  showed  his  determination  to 
achieve  a  position  of  leadership  among 
his  people  by  accomplishing  what  his 
predecessor  could  not.  While  Nasser 
had  led  the  Arabs  in  battles  in  the 
1967  war  against  Israel  which  ended  in 
humiliation  for  Egypt,  Sadat  was  able 
to  lead  Egypt  to  restore  a  sense  of 
pride  in  the  Egyptian  people  through 
his  bold  initiatives  against  Israel.  The 
Egyptian  successes,  though  limited, 
prompted  Sadat  to  trumpet:  "This  was 
a  glorious  Arab  victory." 

The  true  measure  of  Anwar  Sadat 
was  in  his  determination  not  to  be  me- 
morialized as  a  military  leader,  but  as 
a  statesman  for  peace. 

He  saw  himself  as  a  statesman  and 
after  the  war,  he  vowed  to  go  to  the 
ends  of  the  Earth— "even  to  the  Israeli 
(parliament)"  to  discuss  peace,  if  it 
saved  even  one  Egyptian  soldier's  life. 

By  then,  Sadat  had  committed  an- 
other bold  act— against  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  gave  the  boot  to  the  Soviet 
ambassador,  six  other  diplomats,  and 
700  advisers,  although  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  invested  billions  of  dollars  in  a 
dam  and  other  projects  vital  to  eco- 
nomic upgrading  in  the  land  of  the 
Nile. 

At  the  same  time,  Sadat  began  an 
unprecedented  era  of  friendship  with 
the  United  States.  He  invited  Europe- 
an and  American  firms  to  do  business 
in  Egypt  under  his  new  economic  liber- 
alization policy. 

Then  came  Sadat's  trip  to  Israel 
that  shattered  Arab  precedent  and 
horrified  other  Arab  leaders.  It  was 
followed  by  Prime  Minister  Menachin 
Begin's  own  precedent-shattering  jour- 
ney to  Egypt  and  led  to  the  1978  U.S.- 
mediated  Camp  David  accords.  Sadat, 
who  shared  the  1978  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  with  Begin,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  his  November  1977  trip  to 
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Israel,  which  helped  make  possible  the 
September  1978  Camp  David  peace 
agreement. 

It  is  true  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a 
peace  pact,  and  Sadat's  cosigner  on 
the  Camp  David  accords.  Begin,  also 
took  a  brave  gamble  as  well.  But  Sadat 
had  to  summon  that  special  courage 
needed  to  walk  away  from  longtime 
friends  and  allies  when  they  are 
wrong,  such  as  those  in  the  Arab  and 
Communist  worlds  who  had  stood  with 
Egypt  through  the  Yom  Kippur  War. 
and  to  pursue  peace  alone.  This  is  why 
President  Sadat  was  so  widely  loved 
and  admired.  It  is  also  why  he  was  so 
feared  and,  ultimately,  why  he  was 
struck  down. 

Sadat  became  a  hero  of  the  West  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  He  en- 
deared himself  to  Americans  even 
more  last  year  during  the  Iranian  hos- 
tage crisis  and  incurred  the  futher 
enmity  of  Arab  nations. 

It  was  Sadat  who  launched  the  huge 
task  of  transforming  Egypt  from  a 
peasant  economy  toward  its  present 
modernization.  It  was  Sadat  who'  re- 
trieved control  of  his  country  from 
Moscow's  long  grasp  and  directed 
Egypt  into  a  firm  relationship  with 
the  United  States.  It  was  Sadat  who 
recognized  the  pointlessness  of  recur- 
ring wars  with  Israel  and— on  his  own 
initiative— made  the  historic  journey 
to  Jerusalem  just  under  4  years  ago  to 
make  his  separate  peace. 

It  can  truly  be  said  that  President 
Sadat  was  a  man  that  walked  alone. 
And  behind  him  he  leaves  a  void. 
Sadat  lived  as  a  hero  whose  bold  ac- 
tions courted  a  fate  that  he  must  have 
known  would  end  in  violent  death. 
Yet,  for  the  cause  of  peace,  this  is  the 
path  he  chose.  Such  a  path  is  seldom 
chosen,  and  when  someone  of  the  stat- 
ure of  Anwar  Sadat  no  longer  travels 
this  road,  the  world  becomes  a  much 
more  dangerous  place.* 


TOUCHDOWN  CLUB  TRIBUTE  TO 
DARRYL  STINGLEY 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  today  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  that  on  Friday, 
October  23,  1981,  The  Touchdown 
Club  of  Washington  will  present  its 
Gene  Brito  Achievement  Award  to 
former  National  Football  League 
player  Darryl  Stingley. 

The  award  is  given  to  an  individual 
who  has  demonstrated  "great  faith, 
perseverance,  and  fortitude."  Darryl 
Stingley  is  the  epitome  of  this  stand- 
ard. 

In  1973  Stingley  was  the  19th  player 
selected  in  the  NFL  college  draft  by 
the  New  England  Patriots.  He  had  5 
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outstanding  playing  years,  from  1974 
through  1977,  compiling  stunning  sta- 
tistics during  60  games:  110  pass  recep- 
tions netting  1,883  yards;  an  average 
of  19.1  yards  per  catch  (longest  gain  of 
68  yards);  and  14  touchdowns. 

During  a  1978  preseason  football 
game  with  the  Oakland,  Raiders. 
Stingley  suffered  a  crippling  spinal 
cord  injury  that  ended  his  football 
carreer  and  has  left  him  unable  to 
walk. 

Darryl  Stingley,  though,  has  risen 
above  his  injury  and  overcome  his 
handicap.  With  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  family,  friends  and 
former  teammates,  plus  an  unyielding 
faith,  determination,  and  courage. 
Darryl  has  rehabilitated  himself  to 
resume  his  football  career  in  another 
direction— as  executive  director  of 
player  persormel  for  the  Patriots. 

I  believe  Darryl  Stingley  exemplifies 
the  spirit  of  hope,  self-confidence,  and 
undaunted  will  which  abounds  in  our 
country  and  gives  me  assurance  that 
we  as  a  nation  can,  if  we  have  the 
heart  of  a  Darryl  Stingley,  overcome 
anything. 

In  this  the  International  Year  of  the 
Handicapped,  I  invite  you  to  join  me 
in  saluting  the  inspirational  accom- 
plishments of  Darryl  Stingley.* 


BUFFALO,  N.Y.,  BUSINESSMAN 
CITED  FOR  SERVICE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJ!J>RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  19S1 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  Site 
Foundation  will  present  their  annual 
Exemplary  Citizenship  and  Service 
Award  to  Mr.  Frank  D.  Leavers,  a  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  businessman  who  has  been 
active  for  many  years  in  a  broad  range 
of  community  affairs. 

The  foundation  administers  the  op- 
eration of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  In- 
augural National  Historic  Site  in  my 
hometown  of  Buffalo,  under  a  cooper- 
ative agreement  with  the  National 
Parks  Service.  The  site  is  the  former 
Wilcox  Mansion  on  Delaware  Avenue, 
where  Theodore  Roosevelt  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  the  26th  President  of 
the  United  States  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  William  McKinley  in 
1901. 

A  distinguished  citizen,  Mr.  Leavers 
served  as  president  of  the  foundation 
for  many  years  and  was  in  the  fore- 
front oi  community  leaders  who 
worked  to  preserve  the  inaugural  site 
as  an  important  part  of  the  heritage  of 
our  city.  State,  and  Nation. 

Having  known  Frank  Leavers  for 
many  years,  I  can  attest  to  the  fact 
that  this  Exemplary  Citizenship  and 
Service  Award  is  truly  richly  deserved. 
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He  certainly  meets  the  criteria  the 
board  of  trustees  set  for  the  award  re- 
cipients, namely: 

I.  The  recipient  must  be  an  individual  who 
has  or  is  presently  devoting  an  unselfish 
share  of  his  or  her  time  to  the  betterment 
of  the  community  in  such  a  manner  that  is 
in  accord  with  the  highest  principles  of 
honor  and  justice. 

n.  The  recipient  must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  whose  public  and  private  pur- 
suits are  noteworthy  for  daring  and  unself- 
ish leadership,  unafraid  of  carping  critics 
and  not  self-seeking  in  purpose. 

III.  The  recipient  must  be  a  person  whose 
contributions  could  never  be  described  as 
commonplace  or  pedestrian.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  must  be  exemplary  and  inspira- 
tional to  any  and  every  American  citizen. 

IV.  The  recipient  must  be  a  person  whose 
life  and  work  is  manifestly  in  the  spirit  of 
that  greatest  of  American  Presidents.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  thereby  deserving  of  the 
Foundation's  acclaim. 

The  following  article  from  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  News  traces  some  of 
Prank  Leavers'  community  activities, 
which  have  included  service  on  a  wide 
range  of  civic,  nonprofit  and  communi- 
ty-based organizations  and  projects. 
[From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  Sept.  29. 
19811 

Roosevelt -Site  Group  Will  Honor 
Leavers 

Prank  D.  Leavers  will  receive  the  annual 
Exemplary  Citizenship  and  Ser\'ice  Award 
next  month  from  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  Site 
Foundation. 

The  presentation  will  be  made  at  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  birthday  dinner  Oct.  27 
in  the  Plaza  Suite  to  mark  the  123rd  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  26th  President. 

Mr.  Leavers  played  a  leading  role  in  devel- 
oping the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural 
National  Historic  Site,  formerly  the  Wilcox 
Mansion.  641  Delaware  Ave.,  where  TTieo- 
dore  Roosevelt  was  inaugurated  in  1901 
after  the  assassination  of  President  William 
McKinley. 

The  award  was  voted  at  a  recent  trustees' 
meeting  and  was  announced  Monday  by 
Barbara  B.  Brandt,  curator  of  the  site. 

Mr.  Leavers  is  a  former  president  and  di- 
rector of  the  Inaugural  Site  Foundation  and 
is  a  trustee  of  the  foundation. 

Chairman  of  the  board  of  Leavers  <St 
FYank  Inc.  and  Professional  Janitorial 
Supply  Inc..  1445  Military  Road.  Town  of 
Tonawanda,  Mr.  Leavers  has  been  active  in 
community  affairs,  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Buffalo  area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Buffalo  Beautiful  Committee  and  chairman 
of  its  Paint-Up  Fix-Up  Committee. 

He  was  on  the  Buffalo  Transportation 
Board  and  the  Landmarks  Society.  In  1964, 
he  received  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  Out- 
standing Citizen  award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Prank  Leavers'  deter- 
mination and  dedication  in  working  to 
preserve  the  historically  significant 
Wilcox  Mansion— a  community  treas- 
ure—and his  continuing  efforts  to  sus- 
tain it  are  a  textbook  example  of  good 
citizenship  in  action. 

Appropriately,  this  award  will  be 
presented  next  Tuesday.  October  27. 
1981.  at  a  dinner  in  Buffalo  marking 
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the  128tA  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Theodon  Roosevelt. 

T.  R.  would  have  been  proud  of 
Prank  leavers'  doggedness  and  proud 
to  join  ir 
honor.* 


MC  NTHLY 


ION.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THl  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 


•  Mr. 
monthly 
summari  es 
pared  b> 
counting 
eludes: 


Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

3ROOKS.  ^^r.  Speaker,  the 
list  of  GAO  reports  includes 
_  of  reports  which  were  pre- 
the  staff  of  the  General  Ac- 
Office.  The  July  1981  list  in- 
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Million^  Written  Off  In  Former  Service 
Members'  Debts— Future  Losses  Can  Be 
Cut.  AFV  D-81-64.  July  28. 
Recruit  ng  Malpractice:  Extent.  Causes. 
Pote|itials  for  Improvement.  Ace.  No. 
._i-81-34.  July  20. 
Planning  for  the  Ml  Tank:  Im- 
for  Reduced  Readiness  and  In- 
iupport  Costs.  Ace.  No.  115700, 
33,  July  1. 

Contractor-Operated  Stores'  Con- 
Unmanageable  and  Vulnerable  to 
No.  115723.  MASAD-81-27.  July 
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Concerns  Over  Navy's  Guided 
l^Yigate    FFG-7    Class.    Ace.    No. 
P|JRD-81-34.  July  7. 

Coordination    Required    in    De- 
fer   Intratheater    Airlift 
No.  115768,  PLRD-81-42,  July  9. 
Employment  Trends  and  Grade  Controls 
General  Schedule  Work  Force. 
52,  July  28. 

Letter  Reports 
evidence  was  found  that  unauthorized 
was   being   conducted   at   Army's 
Laboratot^ies  and  Research  Activities  in  San 
HRD-81-98.  May  29. 
N4vy  is  taking  action  to  improve  ini- 
training.  Ace.  No.  115705,  FPCD- 
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ENERGY 

Consuiher  Products  Advertised  to  Save 
Energy-$jet  the  Buyer  Beware.  HRD-81-85, 
July  24 


training  issues  affect  the  quality  of 
force's  initial  skill  training  program 
prompt  attention.  FPCD-81 -61, 


Improitements  Needed  in  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
Commission's   Office   of   Inspector 
Aucitor.  Ace.  No.  115874.  EMD-81-72. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Department  of  Energy  Can  Improve  Man- 
agement of  the  Acquisition  of  Major  Proj- 
ects. Ace.  No.  115816,  MASAD-81-33,  June 
22. 

Elimination  of  Federal  Funds  for  the 
Heber  Project  Will  Impede  Full  Develop- 
ment and  Use  of  Hydrothermal  Resources. 
Ace.  No.  115707,  EMD-81-110,  June  25. 

Analysis  of  Trends  in  Residential  Energy 
Consumption.  Ace.  No.  115765.  EMD-81-74. 
July  9. 

Further  Evaluation  of  the  Proposed  Inter- 
im Consolidation  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  Ace.  No.  115873,  EMD-81-76, 
June  24. 

Is  Spent  Fuel  or  Waste  from  Reprocessed 
Spent  Fuel  Simpler  to  Dispose  Of?  Ace.  No. 
115813,  EMD-81-78,  July  12. 

NRC  Should  Specify  User  Needs  and  Im- 
prove Cost  Control  for  Its  Document  Con- 
trol System.  Ace.  No.  115826,  EMD-81-90, 
June  3. 

FERC  Should  Improve  the  Natural  Gas 
Well  Determination  Process.  EMD-81-88, 
July  30. 

Letter  Reports 

Status  of  strategic  petroleum  reserve  ac- 
tivities. EMD-81-107,  June  12. 

No  Federal  agency  collects  data  in  a  form 
that  can  be  used  to  project  demand  for  min- 
erals to  various  energy  technologies.  Ace. 
No.  115818,  EMD-81-104,  June  25. 

Update  of  cost  information  on  specific  as- 
pects of  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor 
Project.  EMD-81-112.  June  26. 

Designation  criteria  for  the  Energy  Im- 
pacted Area  Development  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. Ace.  No.  115696,  EMD-81-103,  June 
26. 

Department  of  the  Interior  needs  to  re- 
evaluate funding  strategically  secure  and 
economic  research  projects  for  alumina. 
Ace.  No.  115706,  EMD-81-96,  June  29. 

Department  of  Energy's  assignment  of  op- 
erating and  testing  responsibilities  for 
OTEC-1.  EMD-81-92,  June  30. 

Options  for  establishing  an  Energy  Con- 
servation Grant  Program.  EMD-81-115, 
July  8. 

Status  of  strategic  petroleum  reserve  ac- 
tivities-July 1981  EMD-81-118.  July  17. 

NATURAL  RESOCRCES  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Practices:  Open 
Dumps  Not  Identified-States  Face  Funding 
Problems.  CED-81-131.  July  23. 

Wyoming  Wastewater  Treatment  Facility 
Proves  Unsuccessful.  Ace.  No.  115815.  CED- 
81-94.  June  15. 

Health  and  Safety  Deficiencies  Found  at 
Water  Recreation  Areas.  Ace.  No.  115814, 
CED-81-88.  June  15. 

EPAs  New  Research  Controls:  Problems 
Remain.  Ace.  No.  114788,  CED-81-124,  July 
14. 

AGRICULTURE 

Lessons  to  be  learned  from  Offsetting  the 
Impact  of  the  Soviet  Grain  Sales  Suspen- 
sion. CED-81-110,  July  27. 

More  Can  Be  Done  to  Improve  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Commodity  Donation 
Program.  Ace.  No.  115741.  CED-81-83,  July 
9. 

Improving  Sanitation  and  Federal  Inspec- 
tion at  Slaughter  Plants:  How  to  get  better 
results  for  the  Inspection  Dollar.  CED-81- 
118,  July  30. 

Department  of  Agriculture  Needs  Leader- 
ship in  Managing  its  Information  Re- 
sources. Ace,  No.  115857.  CED-81-116.  June 
19. 

Analysis  of  Certain  Aspects  of  the  Califor- 
nia-Arizona Navel  Orange  Marketing  Order. 
Ace.  No.  115786.  CED-81-129  July  2. 
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COMMERCE  AND  HOUSING  CREDIT 

New  Mortgages  for  Financing  Homes 
Need  Uniform  and  Comprehensive  Con- 
sumer Safeguards.  CED-81-53,  July  2. 

HUD  Should  Strengthen  Mortgagee  Moni- 
toring to  Reduce  Losses.  CED-81-108.  June 
9. 

Consistent  Criteria  are  Needed  to  Assess 
Small-Business  Innovation  Initiatives.  Ace. 
No.  115708,  PAD-81-15.  July  7. 

Better  Management  of  Collateral  Can 
Reduce  Losses  in  SBA's  Major  Loan  Pro- 
gram. Ace.  No.  115846,  CED-81-123,  July  17. 

Some  Restructuring  Needed  in  District's 
Contracting  Program  to  Serve  Minority 
Businesses.  Ace.  No.  115766.  GGD-81-68. 
June  24. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation  Contingency  Plans  for 
Future  Gas  Shortages  will  not  meet  Com- 
muter Needs.  Ace.  No.  115703.  CED-81-79, 
July  1. 

Controller  Staffing  and  Training  at  Four 
FAA  Air  Traffic  Control  Facilities.  CED-81- 
217,  July  9. 

Management    Improvements    Needed    in 
Coast    Guard    Supply    System.    Ace.    No. 
115698,  PLRD-81-37,  July  2. 
Letter  Reports 

FAA  has  not  effectively  managed  it  en 
route  computerized  air  traffic  control 
system.  Ace.  No.  115812,  AFMD-81-66,  June 
1. 

GAO  Found  no  basis  to  conclude  that  the 
purchase  decision  of  the  M/V  Cowslip  vessel 
was  improper.  CED-81-128,  June  25. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
should  discontinue  research  and  develop- 
ment on  its  voice  switching  and  control 
system  (VSCS)  and  cancel  its  planned  pur- 
chase. MASAD-81-37,  July  29. 

COMMUNITY  AND  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Urban  and  Community  Impact  Analy- 
sis Program,  if  Retained.  Will  Need  Major 
Improvements.  GGD-81-85,  July  23. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Internal  Control  Weaknesses  Contributed 
to  the  Mismanagement  and  Misuse  of  Fed- 
eral Funds  at  Selected  Community  Action 
Agencies.  Ace.  No.  115770.  AFMD-81-54, 
July  10. 

Head  Start:  An  Effective  Program  but  the 
Fund  Distribution  Formula  Needs  Revision 
and  Management  Controls  Need  Improve- 
ment. HRD-81-83,  July  23. 

HHS  Moves  to  Improve  Accuracy  of 
AFDC  Administrative  Cost  Allocation:  In- 
creased Oversight  Needed.  Ace.  No.  115782. 
HRD-81-51.  May  18. 

More  Can  Be  IDone  to  Measure  HUD's 
Success  in  Using  Millions  of  Dollars  for  Re- 
habilitating Housing.  CED-81-98,  July  14. 

Labor  Needs  to  Better  Manage  Migrant 
Grants  in  Virginia  and  Improve  the  Process 
for  Selecting  Grantees.  Ace.  No.  115686, 
HRD-81-66,  July  1. 

Letter  Reports 

Process  used  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  award  contracts  for  Indian  education 
centers.  HRD-81-100,  June  10. 

Analysis  of  HUD's  response  concerning  its 
efforts  to  alleviate  housing  abandonment. 
Ace.  No.  115784,  CED-81-130,  June  25. 

Questions  exist  about  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  readiness  to 
ensure  that  mechanized  claims  processing 
and  information  retrieval  systems  for  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  can  meet 
requirements  of  Public  Law  96-265.  Ace.  No. 
115697,  HRD-81-119,  June  29. 
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Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Com- 
mission Program.  Ace.  No.  115744,  CED-81- 
139.  July  2. 

Ohio  was  not  spending  its  energy  assist- 
ance funds  as  quickly  as  initially  planned 
and  the  number  of  households  served  by  its 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  will  be 
significantly  lower  than  estimated.  HRD- 
81-122.  July  15. 

HEALTH 

District  Needs  to  Improve  the  Process  for 
Identifying  Misuse  of  its  Medicaid  Program. 
Ace.  No.  115781,  GGD-81-78,  July  13. 

Impediments  to  State  Cost  Saving  Initia- 
tives Under  Medicaid.  HRD-81-121.  July  29. 

A  bibliography  of  Documents  Issued  by 
the  GAO  on  Matters  Related  to:  Health. 
OISS-81-8. 

Letter  Reports 

All  grant  proposals  submitted  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  were  peer  re- 
viewed in  a  similar  manner.  Ace.  No.  115810. 
HRD-81-95.  June  1. 

Missouri's  handling  of  Medicaid  payments 
to  its  Department  of  Mental  Health  was 
permissible  under  Federal  law  and  regula- 
tions. HRD-81-105.  June  30. 

Federal  drug  development  programs.  Ace. 
No.  115882,  HRD-81-125,  July  17. 

INCOME  SECURITY 

Action  Needed  to  Eliminate  Delays  In 
Processing  Civil  Service  Retirement  Claims. 
FPCD-81-40.  July  20. 

Assessment  of  Pension  Benefits  for  Con- 
tractors' Elmployees  in  Hanford,  Washing- 
ton. HRD-81-103,  July  8. 

Using  the  Exact  Match  File  for  Estimates 
and   Characteristics   of   Persons   Reporting 
and  not  Reporting  Social  Security  Self-Em- 
ployment Earnings.  HRD-81-118,  July  22. 
Letter  Report 

Social  Security  Administration  policies  for 
managing  its  administrative  law  judges. 
HRD-81-91,  June  2. 

The  1972  amendments  to  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  increased  the  number  of  compensation 
claims.  Ace.  No.  115783.  HRD-81-107.  June 
12. 

VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Cost  of  VA  Medial  Care  to  Ineligible  Per- 
sons is  High  and  Difficult  to  Recover.  Ace. 
No.  115817,  HRD-81-77,  July  2. 

Providing  Veterans  with  Service-Connect- 
ed Dental  Problems  Higher  Priority  at  VA 
Clinics  Could  Reduce  Fee-Program  Costs. 
Ace.  No.  115856.  HRD-81-82.  June  19. 
Letter  Reports 

The  future  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Benefits  remains  uncertain  due  to  cuts  in 
VA's  fiscal  year  1982  budget.  Ace.  No. 
115785,  HRD-81-106,  June  30. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

Illegal  Tax  Protesters  Threaten  Tax 
System.  Ace.  No.  115742.  GGD-81-83.  July 
8. 

GENERAL  GOVERNBtENT 

Federal  Pay-Setting  Surveys  Could  Be 
Performed  More  Efficiently.  Ace.  No. 
115687,  FPCD-81-50.  June  23. 

Civil  Agencies  Should  Save  Millions  by 
Recovering  Silver  from  Photographic 
Wastes.  PLRD-81 -48,  July  31. 

Bank  Secrecy  Act  Reporting  Require- 
ments Have  Not  Yet  Met  Expectations.  Sug- 
gesting Need  for  Amendment.  GGD-81-80, 
July  23. 

Federal  Facilities  Acquisition  and  Man- 
agement: Issues  for  Planning.  Ace.  No. 
115789.  PLRD-81-51,  July  14. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Limited  Progress  Made  in  Consolidating 
Grants  to  Insular  Areas.  Ace.  No.  115743, 
GGD-81-61,  July  10. 

Gains  and  Shortcomings  in  Resolving 
Regulatory  Conflicts  and  Overlaps.  Ace.  No. 
115701,  PAD-81-76,  June  23. 

Indei>endent  Regulatory  Agencies  can 
Reduce  Paperwork  Burden  on  Industry. 
Ace.  No.  115767,  AFMD-81-70,  July  7. 

Proposed  Changes  to  the  Payment  in  Lieu 
of  Taxes  Program  Can  Save  Millions.  PAD- 
81-82.  July  10. 

GSA's  Management  of  Reimbursable 
Building  Services  Needs  Improvement.  Ace. 
No.  115739.  PLRD-81-46,  July  8. 

Audit  of  the  House  Recording  Studio  Re- 
volving Fund  for  the  Calendar  Year  1980. 
Ace.  No.  115667,  APMD-81-69,  July  1. 

Audit  of  the  ITnited  States  Senate  Restau- 
rants Revolving  Fund-September  30,  1979  to 
September  27.  1980.  Ace.  No.  115713, 
APMD-«l-63.  July  7. 

Letter  Reports 

A  need  exists  for  better  policy  and  control 
over  public  information  requests.  Ace.  No. 
115722.  GGD-81-70.  July  8. 

Impoundment  of  funds  for  EPA  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Ace.  No.  115790,  OGC-81-13.  July  13. 

GSA's  planned  post  occupancy  evaluation 
program  could  help  improve  its  facility  ac- 
quisition F>erformance.  PLRD-81-&6,  July 
27. 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  FISCAL  ASSISTANCE 

Intertitle  Transfers-A  Way  for  States  to 
Increase  Federal  Finding  for  Social  Serv- 
ices. Ace.  No.  115769,  HRD-81-116.  July  10. 

The  monthly  list  of  GAO  reports 
and/or  copies  of  the  full  texts  are 
available  from  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  distribution  section, 
room  1518,  441  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20548.  Phone  (202)  275- 
624 1.« 


FEDERAL  TMI  COMMITMENT:  A 
GAME  OF  SMOKE  AND  MIRRORS 


HON.  ALLEN  E.  ERTEL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  administration  finally  provided  de- 
tails on  its  position  on  assisting  in  the 
funding  of  the  cleanup  at  Three  Mile 
Island  unit  2,  To  most  Pennsylvanians' 
disappointment,  it  is  little  more  than  a 
smoke  and  mirrors  trick  which  gives 
the  false  impression  that  a  new  Fed- 
eral commitment  had  been  made  to 
assist  in  the  cleanup  funding. 

Despite  Energy  Secretary  Edwards' 
rhetoric,  the  administration  has  re- 
jected all  present  plans  for  the  clean- 
up, including  Governor  Thomburgh's 
proposal.  In  a  letter  to  Pennsylvania 
Congressmen,  Secretary  Edwards 
stated:  "It  would  not  be  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  enter 
into  an  open-ended  commitment  to  fi- 
nance a  fixed  percentage  of  cleanup 
costs  or  to  commit  funds  without 
regard  to  whether  those  funds  were  to 
be  used  for  one  of  the  two  legitimate 
Federal       responsibilities       identified 
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above."  These  responsibilities  were  re- 
search and  development  of  broad  na- 
tional benefit  and  isolation  and  dispos- 
al of  high  level  radioactive  wastes  at 
TMI.  To  make  matters  worse,  in  addi- 
tion to  rejecting  all  current  plans  for 
funding  the  cleanup.  Secretary  Ed- 
wards' conflicting  statements  may  well 
slow  down  the  process  of  arriving  at  a 
meaningful  TMI-2  funding  solution. 

Despite  appearances,  Secretary  Ed- 
wards merely  restated  the  previous  ad- 
ministration commitment  of  $123  mil- 
lion over  the  next  few  years  for  TMI- 
2.  The  impression  conveyed  was  that 
there  is  significant  cleanup  assistance 
in  the  Federal  efforts,  that  yesterday's 
statement  represents  new  TMI  money, 
and  that  this  is  a  new  Federal  TMI 
initiative.  On  all  counts  this  is  com- 
pletely inaccurate. 

The  $123  million  is  composed  of  two 
programs  already  underway  at  DOE: 
$75  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  fiscal  years  1982  through 
1984,  and  $48  million  for  data  acquisi- 
tion at  TMI-2.  These  are  not  new  ini- 
tiatives, these  are  not  new  funding 
levels— in  fact,  some  of  this  money  has 
already  been  spent,  and  the  whole 
$123  million  has  very  little  value  in  re- 
ducing the  costs  of  the  cleanup— DOE 
and  GAO  have  estimated  the  cleanup 
value  of  this  $123  million  as  only  $25 
million. 

What  is  this  money  for  specifically? 
The  $75  million,  announced  last 
spring,  is  a  3-year  R.  &  D.  program  on 
the  damaged  reactor  core  and  on  high 
level  waste  immobilization.  Last 
spring,  the  administration  requested 
$37  million  for  its  TMI  program;  of 
this  $27  million  was  a  part  of  the  3- 
year  $75  million  effort.  The  Congress 
has  already  authorized  $31  million  of 
the  $37  million  fiscal  year  1982  re- 
quest. This  is  certainly  not  new 
money. 

The  $48  million  data  acquisition  part 
of  the  $123  million  is  a  commitment 
entered  into  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion to  work  with  EPRI  to  collect 
useful  data  during  the  TMI-2  cleanup; 
$12  million  of  this  was  spent  in  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981.  The  administra- 
tion last  spring  requested  another  $10 
million  of  this  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
announced  its  intention  to  request  $10 
million  more  for  each  year  of  the 
cleanup.  DOE  acknowledges  that  this 
money  will  not  assist  or  offset  the 
cleanup  at  all.  None  of  this  is  new 
money. 

This  overall  $123  million  plan,  begun 
under  the  Carter  administration,  has 
been  openly  discussed  and  described 
for  the  last  6  months.  GAO  looked  at 
this  plan  as  a  part  of  their  report  re- 
leased last  August,  entitled  "Greater 
Commitment  Needed  to  Solve  Con- 
tinuing Problems  at  Three  Mile 
Island,"  and  concluded  that  DOE  was 
correct  in  its  estimate  that  the  $75 
million  R.  &  D.  plan  would  offset  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

made  it  clear  that  it  was  not  open 
ended.  While  it  was  stated  that  the 
level  of  Federal  R.  &  D.  expenditures 
might  be  increased  if  it  is  discovered 
that  the  cost  of  the  identified  tasks  is 
greater  than  is  now  believed,  it  is  also 
clear  that  such  an  eventuality  would 
elevate  the  overall  total  cost  of  the 
cleanup.  The  signficance  of  this  is  that 
even  if  this  occurs,  the  shortfall  in  the 
required  Federal  involvement  under 
the  Governor's  plan  will,  at  best, 
remain  unchanged,  and  may  well  in- 
crease if  the  cost  of  decontaminating 
TMI-2  has  been  underestimated. 

We  now  know  what  the  administra- 
tion is  against— everything  that  has 
been  proposed  to  date.  We  do  not 
know,  however,  what  the  administra- 
tion supports.  An  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  critical  for  any  seriotis  progress 
on  the  problem.  Inaction  serves  only 
to  make  everything  worse.  As  the  TV 
commercial  says,  you  can  pay  now  or 
you  can  pay  a  whole  lot  more  later. 
Everyone,  particularly  the  Federal 
Government,  pays  a  far  more  dear 
price  if  the  administration  does  not 
offer  constructive  and  realistic  alter- 
natives to  the  proposals  that  it  has  re- 
jected.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  PORT  AU- 
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GOLDEN  JUBILEE 
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HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  next  few  weeks  two  golden  anni- 
versaries will  be  celebrated  spotlight- 
ing the  George  Washington  Bridge 
and  the  Bayonne  Bridge,  built  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  Port  Authority  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  came  into  existence  in 
1921  by  a  compact  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  to  advance  projects  in 
fields  of  transportation  and  world 
trade  and  to  develop  and  operate  ter- 
minals and  other  facilities  of  transpor- 
tation and  commerce. 

Over  the  years  the  port  authority 
has  financed,  constructed,  and  cur- 
rently operates  26  major  facilities  rep- 
resenting an  investment  of  over  $3.7 
billion.  The  Governor  of  each  State 
appoints  one-half  of  the  12  commis- 
sioners to  the  port  authority  while  re- 
serving the  power  to  veto  actions  from 
the  commissioners  from  his  State. 

There  are  7,700  individuals  working 
with  the  port  authority  whose  com- 
pact envisions  the  operation  as  finan- 
cially self-sustaining. 

Specifically,  I  would  like  to  spotlight 
two  anniversaries  heinp  relebrated.  On 
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October  25,  the  two-level  George 
Washington  Bridge  will  celebrate  its 
50th  anniversary. 

The  only  14  lane  suspension  bridge 
span  in  the  world  it  is  the  longest 
structure.  From  tower  to  tower,  the 
bridge  leaps  in  uninterrupted  splendor 
for  3,500  feet  across  the  Hudson  River 
which  flows  250  feet  below  the  span.  It 
is  tall  and  proud  and  mighty  towers 
stand  600  feet  high. 

The  George  Washington  Bridge's 
second  level  has  been  known  affection- 
ately as  "Martha"  and  is  the  gateway 
to  the  major  traffic  arteries  between 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  It  is  119 
feet  wide  and  its  cables  contain 
105,000  miles  of  wire.  The  annual  traf- 
fic volume  is  more  than  83  million  ve- 
hicles, as  a  contrast  on  its  opening 
day,  October  25.  1931,  55,523  vehicles 
made  the  crossing.  The  busiest  single 
day.  November  21,  1978,  when  140,290 
cars,  busses,  and  trucks  were  carried 
eastbound  across  the  Hudson. 

Of  deep  social  significance  is  the 
strong  economic  development  of 
Bergen  County  and  its  70  communities 
because  of  the  George  Washington 
Bridge.  Business,  industry,  population, 
tax  ratables  all  benefit  because  of  this 
structure. 

Last  year,  during  the  water  short- 
age. New  York  and  New  Jersey  offi- 
cials sought  and  obtained  permission 
from  the  port  authority  to  install  36 
inch  water  pipelines  across  the  bridge 
to  carry  water  from  the  Delaware 
River  via  upstate  New  York  back 
across  to  New  Jersey. 

The  annals  of  history  will  show  that 
the  bridge  was  dedicated  as  a  memori- 
al to  friendly  cooperation  between  the 
States  of  New  York  Governor  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  and  Governor  Morgan 
F.  Larsen  of  New  Jersey. 

The  other  anniversary  I  am  spot- 
lighting is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Bayonne  Bridge  which  links  Staten 
Island,  N.Y.  with  Bayonne,  N.J.  It  is 
the  longest  steel  arch  bridge  in  the 
world  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  bridges,  as  its  mid- 
span  clearance  permits  ocean  going 
vessels  to  use  this  entrance  to  Port 
Newark  without  interference. 

The  bridge  has  a  1.675-arch  span 
and  is  8,460  feet  long  with  an  annual 
traffic  volume  of  3,800.000  vehicles. 
The  height  of  its  beautiful  arch  above 
water  is  327  feet  at  the  crown.  From 
opening  day,  November  15,  1931,  to 
the  end  of  1981,  the  four-lane  span  has 
carried  116  million  vehicles,  and  not 
only  helped  serve  the  bistate  region 
and  its  great  ports  and  modern  termi- 
nals, it  serves  the  Army  and  Navy  at 
the  Bayonne  Military  Base  and  Gov- 
ernment facilities  on  Staten  Island. 
The  bridge  was  authorized  by  legisla- 
tion passed  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  in  1925,  and  represents  a  port  au- 
thority investment  of  $18.4  million. 
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Appropriate  ceremonies  have  been 
planned  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
officials  to  commemorate  these  anni- 
versaries. I  am  pleased  to  have  been 
invited  to  participate  by  Port  Author- 
ity Chairman  Alan  Sagner  to  both 
ceremonies  on  Saturday,  October  24. 
1981,  at  11  a.m.  at  the  George  Wash- 
ington Bridge  plaza,  when  I  will  join 
Gov.  Brendan  T.  Byrne,  New  York 
Governor  Hugh  Carey,  Port  Lee 
Mayor  Nicholas  Corbiscello  and  New 
York  City  Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch,  who 
are  scheduled  to  officiate. 

On  November  15,  1981,  ceremonies 
spotlighting  the  Bayonne  Bridge  armi- 
versary  will  be  held.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  participate  with  Bayonne  Mayor 
Dennis  Collins,  and  Anthony  Gacta, 
borough  president  of  Staten  Island. 

A  bit  of  nostalgia  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  my  administrative  aide 
Neil  J.  Carroll.  Over  the  weekend  he 
showed  me  a  medal  which  his  father 
received  on  the  first  day  of  trafffic  in 
1931.  As  a  motorcycle  policeman,  Cor- 
nelius Carroll  led  the  procession 
across  the  great  span.  Needless  to  say, 
this  commemorative  medal  is  highly 
cherished  by  the  Carroll  family.  Cor- 
nelius Carroll  rose  in  ranks  to  be  Ba- 
yorme's  police  chief,  and  his  widow, 
Susan,  a  resident  of  Bayonne,  intends 
to  join  Neil  at  the  ceremonies. 

Webster  defines  a  bridge  as  a  struc- 
ture spanning  and  providing  transpor- 
tation over  a  waterway,  railroad,  or 
other  obstacle.  In  my  opinion,  howev- 
er, these  structures  can  be  described  as 
helping  to  provide  opportunity,  chal- 
lenge, hope,  happiness,  friendship, 
courage,  patriotism,  and  brotherhood. 

Both  structures  stand  as  symbols  of 
inspiration  and  progress.  They  are  a 
part  of  a  panorama  at  sunrise  and 
sunset  each  day,  with  their  seemingly 
effortless  beauty  and  charm,  with 
their  myriad  of  lights  shining  like  a 
giant  necklace  in  celestial  beauty. 
They  bathe  in  symmetry  with  harmo- 
nious balance.  Truly  they  project 
scenes  that  no  artist  can  capture. 

If  it  were  possible  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage to  these  works  of  grandeur,  I  be- 
lieve these  four  lines  from  Edwin 
Markham's  poem  "Advice"  would  be 
appropriate: 
Stand  straight: 

Step  firmly,  throw  your  weight; 
The  heaven  is  high  above  your  head 
And  the  good  gray  road  is  faithful  to  your 
tread. 

I  am  certain  that  all  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  in  recognizing  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Port 
Authority  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  add  their  voices  in  praise 
for  current  Board  Chairman  Alan 
Sagner,  and  all  its  Commissioners,  of- 
ficials, and  employees,  past  and 
present,  for  a  job  well  done.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SUPPLY-SIDE  ECONOMICS-PART 
II 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  offered  part  I.  for  my  col- 
leagues and  any  others  who  might  be 
interested  in  the  full  implications  of 
supply-side  economics,  an  in-depth 
analysis  by  noted  Austrian  school 
economist,  Percy  Greaves. 

We  ended  yesterday's  dissertation  by 
Mr.  Greaves,  as  he  introduced  the 
more  popular  writers  on  the  matter  of 
supply-side  economics.  As  we  continue, 
Percy  Greaves  gets  into  the  heart  of 
George  Gilder's  "Wealth  and  Pover- 
ty." 

In  concluding  with  part  II,  Mr. 
Greaves  clearly  demonstrates  that 
supply-side  economics  is  nothing  more, 
as  he  suggests,  than  a  "halfway 
house"  with  no  "firm  foundation. " 
This  Nation  cannot  continue  with 
such  philosophy  or  practice.  For  that 
reason  I  urge  all  to  pay  heed  to  the 
age-old  adage  that  "he  who  will  not 
read  has  no  advantage  over  he  who 
cannot  read."  The  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Greaves  remarks  follows: 

Gilder  has  read  widely,  but  not  wisely. 
While  he  is  not  particularly  familiar  with 
Mises  or  any  other  of  the  better  books,  he 
has  read  a  lot  of  the  leftist  books.  He  dis- 
agrees with  some  of  them— the  Heilbronners 
and  the  Galbraiths.  He  pokes  fun  at  them 
constantly,  because  he  does  have  this  faith 
in  capitalism.  He  considers  investment  a 
form  of  ""giving."'  The  investor  gives  this 
money  to  society  without  any  knowledge 
that  he  is  going  to  get  anything  back.  He 
looks  down  on  self  interest.  He  claims  '"the 
essence  of  productive  work  under  capitalism 
Is  that  It  is  altruistic."  He  considers  Adam 
Smith  all  wrong  in  his  emphasis  on  self  in- 
terest. He  has  faith  that  capitalism  works. 

He  thinks  most  investors  have  that  same 
faith,  although  on  some  pages  he  does 
admit  that  some  businessmen  have  self  in- 
terest in  mind.  He  does  not  know  or  under- 
stand the  role  of  savings,  and  he  considers 
government  as  productive  as  private  indus- 
try. He  believes  goverrmient"s  role  includes 
education,  health,  environment,  public 
works,  hospitals,  research  and  a  number  of 
other  intangibles.  As  he  has  no  understand- 
ing of  monetary  theory,  he  believes  that 
hoarding  Is  a  cause  of  depressions. 

One  of  his  solutions  is  government  child 
allowances  as  "are  currently  in  effect  in 
most  Western  industrial  nations."  He  be- 
lieves that  if  our  government  paid  child  al- 
lowances to  all  families,  poor  families  would 
have  an  inducement  to  get  off  of  welfare  be- 
cause they  would  still  get  the  family  allow- 
ances. He  approves  of  anti-discrimination 
laws  and  the  Department  of  Energy  which 
he  thinks  attempts  ""to  disperse"  the  effects 
of  shortages.  He  approves  of  rent  control,  as 
he  believes  It  diffuses  the  effects  of  housing 
shortages.  He  claims  that  many  government 
jobs  are  worth  subsidizing. 

Gilder's  solutions  are  always  government 
payments.  We  should  not  let  inflation  inter- 
fere with  what  he  considers  essential  gov- 
ernment projects.  Inflation  is  for  him.  as  it 
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is  for  too  many  people,  ""higher  prices."' 
rather  than  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
money.  He  does  not  consider  inflation  to  be 
necessarily  bad.  He  tells  us  it  can  be  a  fore- 
runner to  a  healthy  adaptation  to  new  con- 
ditions. He  holds  a  theory  that  inflation 
precedes  all  the  major  steps  forward  in 
world  history.  He  claims  that  inflation  is 
not  the  prime  economic  problem  because  it 
may  be  necessary  to  sustain  certain  govern- 
ment spending  programs.  As  he  phrases  it. 
"To  say  that  the  Federal  Reserve  should 
not  accommodate  government  spending  Is, 
in  practice,  to  say  that  business  should 
pay."  Our  inflation  began,  according  to 
Gilder,  with  the  government's  "necessary 
spending  to  accommodate  the  baby  boom  as 
it  moved  into  schools  and  colleges.  But  then 
the  surge  acquired  a  momentum  of  Its  own. 
impelled  as  much  by  political  enterprise  as 
by  social  needs. "  He  opposes  the  political 
enterprise  but  not  the  so-called  social  needs. 

Like  other  supply-slders,  Gilder  considers 
inflation  a  tax.  He  prefers  it  to  high  tax 
rates  on  business  and  the  rich.  He  thus  con- 
siders Inflation  an  acceptable  substitute  for 
the  high  taxes  he  opposes.  When  Inflation 
supports  government  programs,  he  ap- 
proves. He  prefers  Inflation  to  high  taxes. 
"Any  attempt  to  fight  Inflation  by  mone- 
tary contraction  alone."  he  says,  "will  cause 
more  destructive,  and  more  permanent  in- 
flation." You  need  Inflation,  he  claims,  as  a 
supply-side  stimulus.  If  the  "money  supply.'" 
as  he  calls  it,  or  the  "quantity  of  money'"  as 
I  prefer,  is  constant,  then  there  would  be 
less  investment,  less  production  and  prices 
would  go  up  to  reflect  higher  government 
costs.  So  for  Gilder  an  expanding  quantity 
of  money,  that  Is  inflation,  makes  possible 
more  business  activity,  more  supply  and  is. 
therefore,  good. 

Government,  in  Gilder"s  view.  Is  a  factor 
of  production  which  needs  to  be  made  more 
productive.  He  faults  our  government  for 
not  being  as  productive  as  it  should  be.  So, 
he  seeks  to  make  government  more  produc- 
tive. The  fundamental  problem,  as  he  sees 
it,  is  not  inflation,  but  collapsing  produc- 
tion. What  matters  is  the  supply  side  and  he 
feels  our  government  has  fallen  short  In 
maintaining  as  much  '"supply"  as  it  should. 

Gilder  maintains  there  is  a  free  lunch 
under  capitalism.  This  free  lunch  is  the 
emotions,  the  visions,  the  faith  in  the  ideas 
that  can  expand  production.  He  considers 
both  labor  and  resources  "'enormously  elas- 
tic'" and  the  solution  is  to  expand  them. 
Their  expansion  is.  for  him,  a  free  lunch.  He 
believes  there  are  limitless  returns  from  the 
metaphysical  capital  that  he  talks  about 
and  that  tax  cuts  are  the  only  way  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  Business,  he  says.  doesn"t 
have  to  worry  about  Inflation.  ""It  can  deal 
with  inflation  by  raising  its  prices.""  Govern- 
ment regulations  are  needed.  They  should 
be  adopted  whenever  the  benefits  exceed 
costs.  Then,  he  admits  that  many  costs  are 
impossible  to  measure. 

Glider  has  one  rather  startling  opinion, 
but  maybe  you  will  like  it.  Congressman.  He 
says,  ""Our  politicians  are  our  aristocrats."" 
One  of  our  problems  Is  that  we  do  not  pay 
them  enough.  Senators,  governors,  mayors 
and  Congressmen  should  be  paid  at  least 
four  or  five  times  their  current  salaries.  If 
they  were,  he  believes  they  wouldn't  be  so 
envious  of  the  rich  and  they  would  be  more 
in  tune  with  the  situation. 

Glider  has  a  strong  faith  or  religious 
belief  in  capitalism.  He  believes  that  capital- 
ism is  both  altruistic  and  irrational.  He  has 
no  understanding  of  its  rationale.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  thinks  that  socialism  and 
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planning  are  rational,  while  he 
considers  pl^jining  by  individuals  irrational. 
He  seems  U^  believe  profits  are  a  matter  of 
luck.  He  dots  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween gamtllng  and  speculation  and  he's 
completely  confused  on  planning,  ration- 
ality and  leaidership. 

The  other]  book  on  supply-side  economics 
that  I  have  "ecently  read  is  Reagonomics.  It 
is  getting  a  lot  of  favorable  publicity.  In 
fact.  I  woulc  suggest  to  its  author.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett.  or  Bru(  e  as  I  know  him.  that  he  ought 
to  be  worrie  1  that  he  has  gotten  so  much  fa- 
vorable pub  icity  from  publications  that  do 
not  usually  endorse  "conservative"  causes. 
However,  lice  the  books  of  Galbraith.  it 
may  push  (he  author  up  into  the  higher 
Income  tax  1  irackets. 

Bruce  Bartlett  came  to  me  about  15  or  16 
years  ago  w  len  he  was  a  junior  at  Rutgers. 
He  vtis  th;n  writing  a  paper  on  Pearl 
Harbor  and  he  had  somehow  learned  that  I 
knew  somet  ling  about  Pearl  Harbor.  So  he 
came  to  me  for  some  help.  He  wrote  a  rea- 
sonably gool  paper  on  Pearl  Harbor.  A  few 
years  later  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  same 
subject  with  many  good  points.  However,  he 
was  not  entl  rely  happy  with  my  review  of  it. 
During  his  iienior  year,  he  became  interest- 
ed in  Austran  economics.  He  again  visited 
me  and  we  discussed  economics  at  some 
length.  I  hare  thought  he  had  read  my  "Un- 
derstanding the  Dollar  Crisis."  but  his  Rea- 
gonomics Slows  little  evidence  of  it.  So 
while  Gilder  has  been  coming  up  from  a 
lef tish  back  fround  to  the  half-way  house  of 
supply-side  economics.  Bartlett.  a  prolific 
writer  for  onservative  publications,  has.  in 
my  judgment,  fallen  from  some  of  the 
sound  economics  to  which  he  has  been  ex- 
posed. 

Bartlett  does  have  a  better  familiarity 
with  econo  nics  than  Gilder.  Among  the 
good  things  he  tells  us  is  that  the  produc- 
tion lost  due  to  government  interference  is 
part  of  our  tax  burden.  He  also  discusses  at 
length  the  growth  of  the  subterranean 
economy  as  a  result  of  present  high  income 
tax  rates.  H  e  wants  the  government  to  stop 
waste,  manipulating  energy  and  giving 
money  to  t  le  poverty  lobby  to  perpetuate 
dependency  He  opposes  many  regulations 
as  well  as  tie  vast  housing  subsidies  which 
he  says  ddmoralize  honest  workers.  He 
claims  incoi  fie  tax  rates  over  50  percent  are 
unproductiMe  and  that  the  "wedge"  between 
welfare  payments  and  the  pay  of  working 
people  is  too  small.  He  finds  that  in  many 
cases  welfure  benefits  exceed  the  net 
income  of  the  workers.  Accordingly,  like 
Gilder,  he  i^ants  to  cut  the  benefits.  None 
of  the  supp  ly-siders  wants  to  do  away  with 
welfare  proi  rrams— they  just  want  to  reduce 
the  amour  ts  paid.  The  government  is 
forced,  he  t  elieves,  to  help  poor  people,  but 
it  should  ali  o.  he  believes,  help  capitalist  in- 
vestments. He  seeks  to  cut  the  highest 
income  tax  rates,  so  that  we  can  have  more 
productivitj .  He  writes  about  how  Kennedy 
reduced  inc  ame  tax  rates  from  a  spread  of 
20  percent  t  d  91  percent  to  one  of  14  percent 
to  61  percent.  For  him.  the  great  proof  that 
this  was  beieficial  is  that  it  increased  gov- 
ernment rei  enues.  That  made  it  good! 

When  Batlett  left  Rutgers,  he  became  a 
graduate  student  in  history  at  one  of  the 
Washingtor  universities,  Georgetown,  I  be- 
lieve. He  fi  ■St  got  a  job  with  Congressman 
Ron  Paul.  \  /hen  Ron  Paul  was  defeated,  he 
went  over  t(  i  Kemp  and  become  a  student  of 
Kemp's.  K<  mp  sold  him  on  his  tax -cutting 
ideas  and  he  helped  draft  the  first  of 
Kemp's  tai -cutting  bills.  He  later  moved 
over   to   Senator   Jepsen   and    is   now   the 
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Deputy  Director  of  the  Joint  Ekjonomic 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  of  which  Sena- 
tor Jepsen  is  currently  the  Vice  Chairman. 
In  the  next  session  of  Congress  Jepsen  will 
assume  the  Chairmanship  and  Bartlett  is 
slated  to  become  the  Director  of  this  impor- 
tant committee.  He  has  gone  far,  and  he  has 
done  it  to  a  large  extent  by  accepting  and 
promoting  the  Kemp  premises. 

Bartlett  tells  us  that  Carter  kept  one  of 
his  promises,  the  promise  to  make  our 
Income  taxes  more  progressive.  He  also  real- 
izes that  Carter  sought  the  so-called  "excess 
profits  taxes"  on  oU  companies  as  a  vote- 
buying  fund,  somewhat  as  years  ago  I  wit- 
nessed Roosevelt  create  the  social  security 
trust  fund  as  a  "kitty"  he  could  spend  to 
keep  himself  popular.  Roosevelt  is  not  wor- 
rying about  present  day  social  security  pay- 
ments. Neither  is  Carter  such  concerned 
about  those  of  us  who  have  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  gasoline  to  provide  our  govern- 
ment with  more  spending  money. 

Bartlett  scores  some  good  points  against 
Sweden's  welfare  state.  One  interesting 
thing  I  learned,  and  I  assume  it  is  true,  is 
that  in  1978  in  Sweden  a  family  of  four  with 
an  income  of  $4,600  was  given  benefits  that 
brought  their  income  up  to  $14,000.  At  the 
same  time,  a  simUar  family  with  an  income 
of  $23,000  was  brought  down  by  taxes  to 
$14,000.  So  families  with  earned  incomes  be- 
tween $4,600  and  $23,000  were  allocated  the 
same  incomes.  That  is  socialism  with  a 
vengeance. 

Bartlett  does  say  that  some  government 
spending  must  be  cut.  He  hopes  that  the  tax 
cuts  will  persuade  people  to  switch  from  lei- 
sure to  work  and  from  consumption  to  sav- 
ings. Like  Gilder,  he  looks  on  inflation  as  a 
tax.  He  believes  it  is  primarily  a  tax  on  cash 
balances  and  bond  holders.  He  feels  it  is 
better  to  tax  them  than  to  tax  the  produc- 
ers of  wealth.  He  apparently  has  little  idea 
of  how  inflation  disorganizes  the  entire 
economy. 

Bartlett  is  mixed  up  on  Keynes.  Keynes' 
cure  for  inflation,  he  says,  was  a  recession. 
Keynes'  cure  for  inflation  was  more  infla- 
tion. Too  little,  too  late,  was  his  idea.  Actu- 
ally, a  recession  is  the  necessary  free  market 
correction  of  the  problems  created  by  infla- 
tion. You  cannot  correct  or  stop  inflation 
without  those  people  first  receiving  the  in- 
flated quantities  of  money  losing  that 
source  of  funds  and  those  who  have  been 
selling  to  them  losing  them  as  customers. 
The  beneficiaries  of  inflation  then  have  to 
readjust  to  reality.  A  recession,  thus,  is  a 
necessary  readjustment  if  you  are  ever 
going  to  end  inflation.  But  the  supply-siders 
do  not  seem  to  know  this,  or  realize  it.  or 
care  about  it. 

Although  all  of  the  supply-side  arguments 
are  against  the  marginal  tax  rates  on  the 
upper  brackets  and  particularly  the  tax  on 
capital  gains,  they  endorse  progressive  tax- 
ation. They  do  not  know  what  inflation  is. 
They  talk  about  inflation  as  higher  prices, 
whereas  the  only  meaningful  definition  is 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money.  They 
are  also  confused  about  the  econometric 
models  they  now  have  which,  of  course, 
cannot  spill  out  anything  but  what  is  put 
into  them. 

Bartlett  has  a  whole  chapter  on  the 
Mellon  tax  reductions  of  the  1920s,  without 
mentioning  the  inflation  that  accompanied 
them  or  the  fact  that  Mellon  started  with  a 
balanced  budget.  He  does  show  that  Treas- 
ury revenues  rose  each  time  Mellon  cut  tax 
rates— the  high  rates  of  World  War  I.  He 
has  more  to  say  about  Kennedy's  tax  reduc- 
tions, which  I  have  already  covered. 
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Bartlett  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  the 
chief  benefits  of  reducing  capital  gains 
taxes  are  primarily  that  it  unlocks  capital 
and  permits  investments  to  be  transferred 
to  where  they  can  better  satisfy  customers. 
He  thinks  of  such  a  tax  reduction  merely  as 
a  means  of  Increasing  income  for  the  gov- 
ernment. More  revenue  for  the  government 
is  the  prime  drive  of  all  supply-siders. 

Bsutlett  says  nothing  about  the  labor 
unions  or  the  double  taxes  on  dividends.  He 
prefers  inflation  to  a  balanced  budget  or 
high  taxes.  Although  all  of  his  arguments  in 
favor  of  tax  reductions  concern  the  higher 
tax  rates  and  capital  gains,  he  and  the  other 
supply-siders  reach  the  illogical  conclusion 
that  the  tax  reductions  must  be  across  the 
board.  He  also  wants  to  Index  income  tax 
rates.  He  says  it  is  "unlikely"  that  we  shall 
stop  Inflation.  So.  in  his  words,  "indexation 
will  eliminate  the  pain  of  inflation. " 

Let  me  show  you  what  some  of  our  young 
people  are  thinking  of  the  late  F>resident 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  by  reading  a  para- 
graph from  Bartlett's  book.  Remember  he 
belongs  to  a  generation  bom  long  after  the 
New  Deal.  Such  generations  have  no  person- 
al knowledge  or  memory  of  the  New  Deal  as 
do  those  of  us  who  have  reached  my  ripe  old 
age.  This  is  what  he  has  to  say  about  Roose- 
velt: 

"In  the  1932  election,  when  the  Socialist 
Party  received  almost  a  million  votes,  or 
more  than  6%  of  Herbert  Hoover's  total,  the 
specter  of  socialism  as  a  threat  to  the  estab- 
lished order  was  driven  home  forcefully. 
Roosevelt,  it  can  now  be  seen,  was  at  heart  a 
conservative,  in  the  sense  that  he  opposed 
socialism  and  radical  change.  (Anyone  who 
does  not  believe  this  should  read  some  of 
the  1932  campaign  speeches  or  the  1932 
platform  of  the  Democratic  Party.)  But  he 
understood,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  is 
possible  today,  that  socialism  represented  a 
threat  to  the  system.  His  response  was  to 
move  away  from  laissez-faire  toward  a  more 
activist  role  for  government  in  the  economy. 
Roosevelt  understood  that,  unless  govern- 
ment was  able  to  deal  with  the  Depression 
(or  at  least  give  the  appearance  of  doing  so), 
socialism  might  triumph.  Although  his  poli- 
cies were  unsuccessful  in  ending  the  Depres- 
sion—the economy  was  worse  off  in  1937 
than  it  was  in  1932— Roosevelt  was  totally 
successful  in  conveying  the  view  that  gov- 
ernment could  deal  with  the  situation 
within  the  context  of  capitalist  democracy." 

There  you  have  another  one  of  their  pop- 
ular errors.  They  all  think  democracy  is 
wonderful.  They  do  not  know  our  Founding 
Fathers  opposed  democracy,  so  they  created 
a  republic.  They  have  no  understanding 
that  democracy  would  eliminate  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Going  back  to  the  quote.  Note  this  last 
sentence: 

"The  socialists  were  destroyed." 

Now  that  is  news  to  me.  and  I  think  it  is  to 
many  of  you.  Socialism  destroyed  and  by 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt! 

This  paragraph  reflects  no  realization 
that  Roosevelt  scrapped  his  Party's  1932 
platform  and  gave  us  a  radical  avalanche  of 
regulatory  agencies  starting  with  the  triple 
"A"  and  winding  through  the  entire  alpha- 
bet by  the  unconstitutional  NRA  to  the 
WPA.  and  is  executive-created  Youth  Ad- 
ministration. 

To  sum  up.  we  have  let  the  jinnl  out  of 
bottle  as  far  as  this  off-the-books  economy 
is  concerned.  More  and  more  income  pro- 
ducing activities  go  unreported.  It  is  going 
to  be  very  difficult  for  people  to  drop  that 
habit.  The  supply-siders  seek   income  tax 
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cuts  across  the  board  as  a  panacea.  They  be- 
lieve such  cuts  will  increase  government  rev- 
enues, which  they  consider  more  important 
than  balancing  the  budget.  They  oppose 
some  Keynesian  subsidies  for  ""demand" 
while  endorsing  government  assistance  for 
"supply."  For  them,  inflation,  which  is  ruin- 
ing our  economy,  is  not  necessarily  bad.  par- 
ticularly when  the  politically  created  dollars 
are  used  to  support  welfare  state  programs 
and  permit  tax  reductions  which  they  hope 
will  encourage  business  and  the  rich  to  in- 
crease "supply  "  They  have  no  program  for 
solving  our  mass  unemployment.  They  want 
to  reduce,  but  not  eliminate,  regulation, 
food  stamps,  unemployment  subsidies,  gov- 
ernment welfare,  and  the  progressive 
income  tax.  Their  halfway  house  has  no 
firm  foundation.  They  have  little  under- 
standing of  basic  economics  or  the  essential 
elements  of  a  free  society.  They  are  all  for 
"democracy."  They  have  no  thoughts  of  re- 
turning our  country  to  the  pre-New  E>eal 
concepts  of  a  limited  constitutional  govern- 
ment. They  just  want  to  cut  taxes  across 
the  board  so  that  government  can  have 
more  revenues! 
Thank  you!* 


LOCKS.  DAMS,  RIVER  TAX  MAY 
SINK  NO.  1  INLAND  PORT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  21,  1981 
•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  August  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  officially  credited  the  Port 
of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  as  the  Nation's  No. 
1  inland  port. 

The  corps  reported  that  in  1979.  the 
last  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, the  port  handled  nearly  41  mil- 
lion tons  of  freight.  That  is  19  million 
tons  more  than  its  closest  competitor 
and  the  tonnage  was  exceeded  by  only 
12  seaports  in  the  Nation.  Further- 
more, the  total  tonnage  for  the  entire 
Port  of  Pittsburgh  region,  which  in- 
cludes West  Virginia's  northern  pan- 
handle and  Ohio  sections,  was  a  record 
72.5  million  tons,  a  figure  topped  by 
only  five  of  the  seaports. 

Products  accounting  for  this  overall 
total  included:  Coal,  51.6  million  tons; 
oil/gasoline,  5.9  million  tons;  sand/ 
gravel/crushed  rock,  5.5  million  tons; 
iron/steel.  4.1  million  tons;  chemicals, 
2.5  million  tons;  coke,  369,973  tons; 
and  other  commodities,  2.4  million 
tons. 

Those  figures  make  very  clear  the 
importance  of  the  Port  of  Pittsburgh 
to  the  Nation's  inland  waterways 
system  and  they  should  emphasize 
how  vital  it  is  to  the  national  interest 
that  we  maintain  a  highly  efficient 
and  smoothly  operating  network  of 
inland  ports.  The  rivers  are  much 
more  than  merely  a  major  economic 
generator. 

They  provide  energy  efficient  trans- 
portation, commercially  as  well  as  rec- 
reationally.  They  are  a  key  element  in 
national  defense,  a  source  of  water  for 
industrial  plants  and  communities  lo- 
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cated  along  their  banks  and  the  eco- 
nomic base  upon  which  thousands  of 
cities  and  towns  are  built. 

The  Port  of  Pittsburgh,  as  recog- 
nized by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  now 
stands  as  a  titan  among  the  Nation's 
inland  ports.  It  would  be  tragic,  there- 
fore, were  it  permitted  to  become  an 
industrial  Titanic,  frantically  sending 
out  SOS's  while  sinking  slowly  be- 
neath the  waters  of  neglect,  delay,  and 
inaction. 

But,  that  is  precisely  what  could 
happen.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Federal 
Government  continues  its  policy  of 
benign  neglect  toward  the  locks  and 
dams  so  critical  to  the  shipment  of 
goods  along  the  river.  It  is  precisely 
what  could  happen  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  its  desperate  search  to 
find  new  revenue  to  offset  huge  tax 
cuts,  should  take  it  upon  itself  to  levy 
unfair,  unwarranted,  and  unbearable 
new  taxes  upon  the  users  of  these 
rivers. 

The  fact  is  the  locks  and  dams  along 
the  network  of  rivers,  particularly  in 
the  upper  Ohio  River  region,  are  dete- 
riorating rapidly  and  despite  contin- 
ued pleas  for  assistance  the  Govern- 
ment has  ignored  the  situation.  In- 
stead, in  recent  years  it  has  concen- 
trated on  creating  a  new  source  of  rev- 
enue from  the  rivers,  departing  from  a 
century-old  policy  in  the  process. 

On  April  7,  1981,  I  inserted  into  the 
Record  a  detailed  summary  of  the  se- 
rious condition  of  some  30  locks  and 
dams  along  the  Ohio,  Allegheny,  Mo- 
nongahela,  and  Kanawha  Rivers.  In 
that  summary,  it  was  pointed  out  the 
projected  lifespan  of  these  structures, 
when  they  were  built,  was  50  years 
ago.  Yet,  the  average  age  of  the  struc- 
tures mentioned  already  exceeded  50 
years  and  one  was  pushing  75. 

These  aging  and  crumbling  locks  and 
dams  are  hardpressed  to  handle  the 
volume  of  traffic  which  passes 
through  them  today.  Experts  agree 
they  will,  in  their  present  condition, 
be  incapable  of  meeting  the  challenges 
they  will  face  tomorrow  as  the  Nation 
moves  forward  in  its  campaign  to  in- 
crease productivity  in  the  •  face  of 
growing  foreign  competition. 

Minor  disruptions  in  the  moving  of 
products  shipped  by  river  cause  mam- 
moth problems  and  monstrous  cost  in- 
creases. For  example,  this  summer 
new  gates  had  to  be  installed  on  one  of 
the  locks.  The  construction  lasted  just 
2  weeks  but  shippers  were  delayed  30 
hours  or  more  per  trip.  Translated 
into  direct  and  indirect  costs,  these 
delays  cost  the  companies  shipping  by 
river  more  than  $50  million. 

The  solution,  of  course,  would  be  to 
replace  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  existing 
locks  and  dams.  The  cost  of  such  a 
program,  however,  has  not  been  seri- 
ously contemplated  nor  calculated  to 
my  knowledge.  But,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  replacement  of  just  three 
of  the  locks  would  cost  between  $2  and 
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$3  billion.  But,  as  critical  as  those 
funds  are  to  the  national  interest, 
there  seems  to  be  little  enthusiasm  to 
provide  them. 

Mr.  R.  Barry  Palmer,  executive  di- 
rector of  DINAMO.  a  four-State  re- 
gional association  of  business,  labor, 
and  government  representatives 
formed  to  focus  attention  on  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  locks  and  dams,  ex- 
plained the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Palmer  observes: 

The  economic  future  of  the  entire  region 
is  at  stake.  If  we  have  any  hope  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Elastem  coal  as  a  valuable 
export  commodity,  if  we  have  any  hope  of 
developing  a  significant  alternate  fuel  in- 
dustry, if  we  want  to  maintain  any  kind  of 
competitive  position  for  steel  and  other 
heavy  industries  here,  we  have  to  improve 
the  (river)  facilities  needed  to  get  our  goods 
to  market. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
provement of  these  facilities  has  been 
far  easier  said  than  done.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  repeatedly  has  submitted 
plans  for  major  repairs  to  the  locks 
and  dams  but,  except  for  emergencies, 
funding  has  not  been  forthcoming.  In 
fact,  no  waterway  modernization  proj- 
ect has  been  approved  for  construction 
in  the  region  since  1964,  according  to 
DINAMO. 

It  was  for  that  reason  I  introduced 
H.R.  3619  last  spring.  This  legislation 
authorized  critically  needed  naviga- 
tion improvement  projects  along  the 
Monongahela  and  upper  Ohio  Rivers. 
On  June  3.  the  legislation  was  referred 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  for  comment. 

Frankly,  I  am  reluctant  to  hazard  a 
guess  as  to  what  OMB's  comments 
might  be  in  view  of  that  agency's 
burning  desire  to  slash  budgetary 
funds  in  all  areas  except  the  military. 
This  feeling  is  reinforced  by  reports 
the  administration  will  renew  its  re- 
quest to  Congress,  submitted  earlier 
this  year,  to  establish  a  new  schedule 
of  user  charges  for  commercial  vessels 
on  the  rivers.  The  proposal  seeks  to  re- 
cover from  the  users  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  costs  for  dredging,  con- 
struction, and  maintenance  of  river 
charuiels,  locks,  dams,  and  ports. 

Despite  my  misgivings,  however.  I 
hold  out  hope  that  OMB  will  recog- 
nize that  by  clamping  too  tight  a  lid 
on  the  spending  of  Federal  money  to 
replace  the  crumbling  system  of  locks 
and  dams  it  might  well  be  pulling  the 
plug  on  the  waterway  industry's  abili- 
ty to  help  build  a  new  beginning  for 
America.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
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( nd   Agricultural   Taxation   Sub- 
tee 
To  liolt  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 

2221  Dirksen  Building 


a  id  : 


Natural  Resources 
inue  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  115. 
the  President's  recommend- 
ed wdiver  of  law  to  expedite  the  con- 
strucl  ion  and  initial  operation  of  the 
Alaski  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
Systepi. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


Law  Subcommittee 

hearings  to  discuss   the   final 
,  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General's 
(prce  on  violent  crime. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee 

hearings  on  the  proposed  Pell 
Family  Contribution  Schedule, 
ling    assistance    to    college    stu- 
from  low-income  families. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


11:00  a.m 
Foreign  delations 
To  hol(  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
John  D.  Negroponte.  of  New  York,  to 
be  A  mbassador  to  Honduras,  and 
Robe;  t  C.  McEwen,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  U.S .  Commissioner  on  the  Interna- 
tiona; Joint  Commission.  United 
Statei  and  Canada. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 


9:30  a.m. 
Banking 
To  hold 


late 


Nuclear 
To  hoi* 
ing  a 


OCTOBER  26 


Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
hearings  on  the  use  of  Defense 
Production  Act  authorities  to  stimu- 
cf)mestic  production  of  cobalt. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Environlnent  and  Public  Works 
I  Regulation  Subcommittee 

hearings  on  S.  1662.  establish- 
Federal  program  for  the  interim 
stora  e    and    permanent    disposal    of 
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high  level  nuclear  waste  from  civilian 
powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  115,  ap- 
proving the  President's  recommended 
waiver  of  law  to  expedite  the  construc- 
tion   and    initial    operation    of    the 
Alaska    Natural    Gas    Transportation 
System. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1688,  proposed 
Career  Criminal  Life  Sentence  Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Estate  and  Gift  Taxation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1695.  repealing 
the  generation  skipping  transfer  tax. 
S.  649,  amending  current  estate  tax 
laws  to  ease  the  burden  of  inheritance 
taxes  for  the  heirs  of  artists,  and  re- 
versing the  decline  in  donations  of  art 
to  nonprofit  institutions,  S.  851  and  S. 
852,  bills  increasing  the  amount  artists 
may  deduct  in  taxes  for  their  charita- 
ble contributions,  and  S.  1733.  provid- 
ing a  procedure  for  determining  the 
fair  market  value  of  certain  assets  for 
estate  tax  purposes,  and  providing  for 
declaratory  judgments  relating  to  in- 
stallment payment  of  estate  tax. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  ac- 
quisition process  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1483.  proposed 
Radiation     Exposure     Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1686,  S.  1703, 
S.   1720,  and  S.   1721.  bills  promoting 
competition   among   certain   financial 
institutions,  expanding  their  range  of 
services,  and  protecting  the  depositors 
and  creditors  of  such  institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   on   imple- 
mentation of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's direct  loan  program. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and   Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1516.  to  expedite 
exploration  and  development  of  geo- 
thermal  resources. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Robert  A.  Jantzen,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  Carlos  C.  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Economic  Development. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Sonia  Landau,  of  New  York,  and  R. 
Kenneth  Towery,  of  Texas,  each  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting. 

235  Russell  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Con- 
vention on  the  Conservation  of  Ant- 
arctic Marine  Living  Resources  (Ex.  X. 
96th  Cong.,  2dsess.). 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Jean  B.  S.  Gerard,  of  New  York,  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  tenure 
of  her  service  as  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation (UNESCO),  Geoffrey  Swaebe, 
of  California,  to  be  U.S.  Representa- 
tive to  the  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. Frank  Shakespeare,  of  Con- 
necticut, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  and 
Mark  Goode,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  Internation- 
al Broadcasting. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  merger 
policy  in  the  private  sector. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1686.  S.  1703, 
S.  1720.  and  S.  1721,  bills  promoting 
competition  among  certain  financial 
institutions,  expanding  their  range  of 
services,  and  protecting  the  depositors 
and  creditors  of  such  institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

International    Economic    Policy    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  international  in- 
vestment piolicy. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  corrup- 
tion in  the  International  Longshore- 
man's Association's  influence  and  con- 
trol over  the  waterfront  industry 
along  the  east  and  gulf  coasts. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  John  R.  Van  de  Water,  of 
California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  and  C. 
Everett  Koop,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Medical  Director  in  the  Regular  Corps 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  to  be 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  receive  a  briefing  from  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  R.  Block  on  the  ad- 
ministration's soil  conservation  policy. 
324  Russell  Building 
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Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  33.  disapproving  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  Trade  Regula- 
tion Rule  relating  to  the  sale  of  used 
motor  vehicles. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  864,  to  require 
each  executive  agency  to  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  on  the 
adequacy  of  its  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  systems. 

Room  to  l>e  announced 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Re- 
search, and  Statistics,  Department  of 
Justice,  focusing  on  Federal  assistance 
to  State  and  local  law  enforcement. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.   1182, 
improving  the  administration  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  by  removing  certain 
inequities,     reducing     incentives     for 
fraud  and  abuse,  and  assuring  immedi- 
ate compensation  benefits  and  compe- 
tent medical  treatment  for  injured  em- 
ployees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  administration  rec- 
ommendations   for    a    comprehensive 
soil  and  water  resources  conservation 
program    to    increase   America's    food 
production  capability. 

324  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
To  hold  a  closed  business  meeting  on 
pending  committee  business. 

6228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1686,  S.  1703, 
S.   1720,  and  S.   1721,  bills  promoting 
competition   among   certain   financial 
institutions,  expanding  their  range  of 
services,  and  protecting  the  depositors 
and  creditors  of  such  institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1256,  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  protecting  the 
rights  of  consumers,  dealers,  and  end 
users. 

235  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  alleged  corrup- 
tion in  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association's  influence  and  con- 
trol   over    the    waterfront    industry 
along  the  east  and  gulf  coasts. 

224  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  future  income 
of  individuals  claiming  bankruptcy. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  title  III 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  (Public 
Law  96-374),  relating  to  developing  in- 
stitutions. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Federal  role  in 
promoting    greater    opportunities    for 
older  workers. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and   Reserved   Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  625.  revising  the 
boundary  of  Voyageurs  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1706.  S.  1709,  and 
S.   1718.  bills  strengthening  environ- 
mental protection  laws. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  foreign  policy 
and  arms  control  implications  of  the 
President's  strategic  weapons  propos- 
als. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
congressional  budget  process. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

•Immigration   and   Refugee   Policy   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  granting  amnesty 
to  certain  illegal  aliens. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Energy    Regulation    Subcommittee    and 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  resume  joint  oversight  hearings  on 
hydroelectric  development  and  related 
licensing  procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1686.  S.  1703, 
S.   1720,  and  S.   1721.  bills  promoting 
competition   among   certain   financial 
institutions,  expanding  their  range  of 
services,  and  protecting  the  depositors 
and  creditors  of  such  institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
L.  Ea>ersole  Gaines,  of  Idaho,  to  be  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  of  the  Overseas 
J»rivate        Investment        Corporation 
(OPIC). 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
4232  Dir!isen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  I*ublic  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendsir  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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NOVEMBER  4 


9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  fiscal 
disparities  within  the  Federal  budget 
system. 

357  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1541.  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 

Advocacy  and  the  Future  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  effects 
of  government  competition  on  small 
business. 

424  Russell  Building 

NOVEMBER  5 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  709.  requiring  a 
refund  value  for  certain  beverage  con- 
tainers,  and   prohibiting   the   sale   of 
metal    beverage   containers   with    de- 
tachable openings. 

235  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  ac- 
quisition process  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  VA's 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery's 
implementation  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget's  circular  A-76, 
providing  for  the  contracting  out  of 
certain  government  services. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of   title   I.   establishing 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas,  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (Public  Law 
95-621). 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  media  on  juveniles. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings   on   Senate   Joint 
Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
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tion  117.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  { Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
taDiuih  legislative  authority  in  the 
Consress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  aqortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


10:00  a.m. 
•Energy 
To  coiitinue 


Emd  Natural  Resources 

oversight  hearings  oi>  the 
implementation  of  title  I,  establishing 
welU  ead  prices  for  natural  gas,  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (Public  Law 
95-6^1  )■ 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  atid  Human  Resources 
Investigi  tions  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
conu  littee 


To 

ti 
tute 


resfcme  oversight  hearings  on  the  ac- 
tiviti  >s  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 


4232  Dirksen  Building 


9:30  a.m. 
Banking 
To 


hoU 


Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
hearings  on  the  use  of  Defense 
Prodliction  Act  authorities  to  stimu- 
( lomestic  production  of  titanium. 
5302  Dirk-sen  Building 


late 


ar  d 


Labor 
Labor 
To  resume 


Human  Re^sources 
Subcommittee 

hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retiijement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


8:30  a.m. 

Energy 

Energy 

mitt^ 

To  hoi  1 

role  i  a 


NOVEMBER  10 

^d  Natural  Resources 
ind  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 


9:30  a.m. 
Commerce 
Surface 
To 


hold 


gers 
448) 


their 


■  an  j 


Labor 
To 
age 
care 
ed 
unde  • 


grams 


10:00  a.m 
Envlroni*ent 
Busine  £ 


NOVEMBER  9 


oversight  hearings  on  America's 
the  world  coal  export  market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


.  Science,  and  Transportation 
'  Transportation  Subcommittee 
oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation and  effects  of  the  Stag- 
■lail  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96- 
reducing  ICC  regulations  of  the 
railrclad  industries  and  providing  op- 
portunities for  railroads  to  improve 
financial  viability. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Human  Resources 

resijme  hearings  on  S.  234.  to  encour- 

establishment  of  home  health 

jrograms  and  to  provide  expand- 

erage  of  home  health  services 

the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 


C(  v 


4232  Dirksen  Building 


and  Public  Works 
meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calentlar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
GovemAiental  Affairs 
Energy.    Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Gov- 
emm  ?nt  Processes  Subcommittee 
To  holl  hearings  on  S.  1226.  establish- 
ing tl  le  National  Nuclear  Property  In- 
surar  ce    Corporation,    and    providing 
suppl  emental   insurance  coverage   for 
certa  n       cleanup       costs       following 
damape  to  nuclear  powerplants. 

Room  to  be  announced 
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NOVEMBER  1 1 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19.  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751. 
bills  to  eliminate  or  establish  an  alter- 
native to  the  exclusionary  rule  in  Fed- 
eral criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S. 
751,  bills  to  eliminate  or  establish  an 
alternative  to  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's   role    in    the    world    coal    export 
market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  16 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Sul}Committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18. 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19.  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
S.  1442.  revising  and  updating  Ameri- 
can food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry on  S.  1442.  revising  and  updating 
American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To   continue   joint    hearings   with    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources on  S.  1442,  revising  and  updat- 
ing American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To   continue   joint    hearings   with   the 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 

and  Forestry  on  S.  1442,  revising  and 

updating  American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  use  of  Agent  Orange. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To    continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources on  S.  1442.  revising  and  updat- 
ing American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To   continue   joint    hearings   with    the 

Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition. 

and  Forestry  on  S.  1442,  revising  and 

updating  American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  24 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  State  implementa- 
tion of  Federal   regulations,   focusing 
on  standards  of  the  Resource.  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  1 

9.30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance Programs.  Department  of 
Latwr. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine  affirmative  action   regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance    FYograms.     Department     of 
Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


October  21,  1981 


JANUARY  13,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  pre<;lear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  14.  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  20,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  28,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  4,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
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1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  11,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  18,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  25,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

OCTOBER  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1554,  S.  1253, 
S.  482,  and  S.  440,  bills  to  amend  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code  with  respect  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  a 
person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  a 
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crime  may  be  released  on  bail  or  per- 
sonal recognizance. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight   hearing  on  the 
congressional  budget  process. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  23 
10:00  am. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1647, 
restricting  the  power  of  Federal  courts 
in    matters    of    court-ordered    school 
busing. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   653,  proposed 
Habeas    Corpus    Procedures    Amend- 
ments Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  28 
9:30  a.m. 
•Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  granting  amnesty 
to  certain  illegal  aliens. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Copyright  Act  of 
1976,  focusing  on  section  101  relative 
to  cable  TV  policy. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  U 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541.  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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Hou^e  met  at  10  a.m. 
Chfiplain,    Rev.    James    David 
offered    the     following 


The 

The 
Ford,     D. 
prayer: 

The  heat  ens  declare  the  glory  of  God: 
and  the  fUmament  sheweth  His  handi- 
loorfc— Psalm  19: 1. 

O  God.   lelp  to  lift  our  eyes  to  see 
the  beauty  of  Your  creation  and  the 
marvel  of  Your  handiworii.  With  all 
involvpment  with  the  actions  and 
the  events  of  the  day  may 
our  souls  to  the  grandeur 
spirit  and  the  power  of  Your 
:  A&y  we  never  be  content  to 
rush  of  events  that  fill 
but  enable  us  to  behold 
,    which    transcends    and 
to  all  we  do.  In  Your 
)ray.  Amen. 


our 

reactions 

we  still  op^n 

of  Your 

presence. 

see  only 

the   hours, 

Your 

gives  meajilng 

name,  we 


<f 


the 


tie 


The 
amined 
proceed!  n 
House  his 

Pursuan|t 
Journal 


THE  JOURNAL 

SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
Journal  of  the  last  day's 
s    and    announces    to    the 
approval  thereof. 

to   clause    1,    rule   I.   the 
stands  approved. 


MESSA  jE  from  THE  SENATE 


messa  ge 


A 
Sparrow, 
that  the 
ments  of 
Senate  of 


S.  1000. 
Safety 
zations   foi 
purposes 

The 
the  SenatJE 
lowing  tit 
of  the  Holise 


S.  146 
of  the 
of  historic 
Carolina, 

S.  188. 
of 

Gallatin 
poses:  and 

S.  1119. 
Crater 
Oregon 


iin 
Lalie 
an  i 


(Mr 
given  permission 
for  1 

his  rema^-ks 
matter.) 

Mr. 
during 
our  Natidn 
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ic  policy  and  learned  new  economic 
terms. 

Last  year  we  heard  of  Kemp-Roth; 
later,  monetarism,  then  supply  side  ec- 
onomics—all summed  up  as  Reagan- 
omics— the  administration's  economic 
policy. 

Now  Dr.  Herbert  Stein,  who  was  the 
chief  economist  for  Presidents  Nixon 
and  Ford,  has  characterized  President 
Reagan's  economic  policy  as  "punk 
supply  sideism"  (New  York  Times, 
Oct.  20,  1981,  p.  A31).  Dr.  Stein,  in  de- 
scribing punk  economics,  uses  "punk. " 
he  said,  in  the  rock-music  sense  of  "ex- 
treme to  the  point  of  being  bizarre." 

No  matter  how  you  describe  it,  it 
means  a  recession.  The  headlines  read: 
"GNP  Falls  at  0.6  Percent  Rate,  Con- 
firms Recession."  Productivity  is 
down,  unemployment  is  up,  and  inter- 
est rates  remain  at  an  alltime  high. 

For  all  Americans  who  are  not  con- 
cerned about  economic  terms,  it  means 
hard  times  ahead. 


from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

)ne  of  its  clerks,  announced 

Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 

the   House  to  bills  of  the 

the  following  titles: 

act  to  amend  the  Independent 

Boatd  Act  of  1974  to  provide  authori- 

appropriations,   and   for   other 


^n  : 


m(  ssage 


also   auinounced   that 

had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 

es,  in  which  the  concurrence 

is  requested: 

Ah  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

Int^ior  to  assist  in  the  preservation 

Camden  in  the  State  of  South 

ahd  for  other  purpKsses; 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

Agricult  ire  to  convey  certain  lands  in  the 

N  itional  Forest,  and  for  other  pur- 


act  to  correct  the  boundary  of 
National  Park  in  the  State  of 
for  other  purposes. 


I  UNK  ECONOMICS 

ALEXANDER   asked  and  was 

to  address  the  House 

min)ute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

and   include  extraneous 


AJjEXANDER.     Mr.    Speaker, 

last  dozen  months  or  so. 

hats  adopted  a  new  econom- 


the 


THE  RECESSION 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
learned  with  dismay  last  evening  that 
some  of  the  members  of  our  adminis- 
tration have  said  that  it  is  good  to 
have  a  recession  at  about  this  time,  it 
is  good  to  have  a  recession  once  in  a 
while,  under  the  theory  that  it  puri- 
fies the  economy. 

You  know,  you  might  as  well  say 
that  it  is  good  to  have  pneumonia  once 
in  a  while  because  it  purifies  the 
blood. 

Now.  that  simply  will  not  fly  in  my 
district  in  California.  When  you  have 
lost  four  rubber  tire  factories,  one 
automobile  assembly  plant,  and  an- 
other one  working  at  half  speed,  when 
you  have  lost  two  steel  mills,  when 
bankruptcies  are  increasing,  and  the 
construction  trade  has  come  to  a 
staindstill,  a  recession  has  no  appeal 
for  the  people  in  my  district. 

I  want  to  say  this:  If  this  is  good  for 
the  economy,  the  people  in  my  district 
have  not  yet  gotten  that  message  from 
the  messiah  of  the  millionaires.  And  I 
want  to  warn  the  messiah  of  the  mil- 
lionaires that  if  this  does  not  turn 
aroimd,  and  turn  around  soon,  he  is 
going  to  get  the  message,  the  messiah 
is  going  to  get  the  message  next  year. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 197  URGES  NEGOTIATED 
SETTLEMENT  TO  ONGOING 
WAR  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  YATRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  I  introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  197.  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  press  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment among  the  major  political  fac- 
tions in  El  Salvador,  in  order  to  guar- 
antee a  safe  and  stable  environment 
for  open  democratic  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  reason  for  offering 
this  resolution  is  simple.  The  war  in  El 
Salvador  has  dragged  on  for  too  long 
with  no  end  in  sight.  The  indiscrimi- 
nate acts  of  violence  perpetrated  by 
the  rightwing  extremists  and  the 
Marxist  guerrillas  have  consumed  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  innocent  people. 

The  administration,  realizing  the 
shortcomings  of  its  present  policy 
toward  El  Salvador,  is  now  opting  for  a 
political  solution,  through  elections 
scheduled  for  March  of  1982. 

However,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to 
assume  that  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
could  safely  participate  in  elections  in 
a  climate  of  violence  and  fear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that 
unless  the  Reagan  administration 
urges  the  Duarte  government  to  estab- 
lish a  meaningful  dialog,  with  its  polit- 
ical opposition,  the  conflict  will  inten- 
sify, impeding  progress  toward  holding 
free  and  open  democratic  elections. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  197.  en- 
dorsing a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
ongoing  war  in  El  Salvador. 


October  22,  1981 
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SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 
MARY  POPPINS 

(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  visitor 
to  my  office  this  week  provided  a  grim 
example  of  the  crushing  effect  of  high 
interest  rates. 

My  visitor  was  a  young  businessman 
from  Cleveland,  who  runs  an  estab- 
lished, profitable  meat-processing 
company. 

His  45-year-old  firm,  founded  by  his 
father,  has  been  providing  ground 
meat  to  the  Cleveland  public  schools 
and  the  U.S.  military.  He  had  a  suc- 
cessful year  last  year,  and  won  new 
contracts  this  year.  But  to  meet  them. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wiiicii  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


he  needed  new  equipment.  Until  the 
payments  arrive,  he  has  taken  out 
bank  loans,  and  laid  off  workers. 

Now  he  is  paying  23-percent-interest 
rates,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  in  loans.  He  has  cut  his 
payroll  from  25  to  12.  At  the  rates  he 
is  paying,  interest  costs  him  $60,000 
per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  cheaper 
and  healthier  for  our  Nation  to  Keep 
interest  rates  under  control.  Twenty- 
three-percent  rates  will  put  workers 
everywhere  in  the  unemployment  and 
food  stamp  lines,  and  put  their  de- 
pendents on  welfare. 

Bankruptcies  are  already  at  the 
highest  levels  small  business  can  expe- 
rience. Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
Reagan  recession  is  here. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  comments  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Malcolm  Bal- 
drige  who  believes  a  recession  is 
useful,  "almost  necessary  right  now," 
according  to  the  Secretary. 

Unemployment  and  high  interest 
policies  of  this  administration,  camnot 
be  the  cure  for  our  country's  economic 
problems.  I  do  not  believe  the  working 
men  and  women  of  this  country 
should  pay  the  price  for  these  ill-con- 
ceived administration  actions. 

A  Secretary  of  Commerce  who  says  a 
recession  is  necessary  to  solve  our  eco- 
nomic problems  is  a  lot  like  Mary  Pop- 
pins;  who  wants  us  to  swallow  some  re- 
cessionary sugar  to  help  make  their 
high  interest  rates  and  unemployment 
medicine  go  down. 


productivity  in  their  area  they  ignore. 
At  a  time  when  we  should  have  the 
Federal  Government  be  more  produc- 
tive, they  cancel  the  productivity  sec- 
tion. I  have  a  bill  on  productivity  in 
the  public  sector.  I  think  we  have  to 
set  an  example,  not  just  give  others 
advice.  It  is  very  important  that  we 
show  the  American  people  we  are  not 
dealing  with  the  recession  as  casually 
as  the  administration  is. 


PRODUCTIVITY 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  casualness  with  which  the 
administration  dealt  with  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  a  recession  is  really  cruel. 
They  ignore  the  human  terms  auid  the 
fact  that  many  people  are  suffering. 
To  have  administration  officials  say 
that  people  are  supposed  to  feel  good 
about  this  suffering,  I  find  amazing. 

But  one  of  the  things  we  must  do  is 
act.  We  cannot  stand  around  here  and 
the  administration  carmot  stauid 
around  here  giving  everybody  advice. 
We  have  got  a  lot  to  do.  too.  We  have 
been  going  around  and  the  administra- 
tion been  going  aroimd  pointing  their 
finger  and  saying  to  people  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  you  have  to  become  more 
productive.  We  all  know  they  have  to 
become  more  productive.  But  we 
should  do  all  we  can  to  see  the  public 
sector  becomes  more  productive,  also. 

I  was  shocked  that  this  administra- 
tion did  away  with  the  productivity 
section  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management.  That  is  the  whole  area 
that  deals  with  productivity  for  the 
entire  Federal  bureaucracy. 

So  they  deal  with  the  recession  so 
casually  in  the  human  terms  and  in 


I  am  considering  other  legislative 
measures  to  augment  this  bill.  Hope- 
fully this  measure  will  help  to  reduce 
the  doubt,  remove  the  uncertainty, 
and  ease  the  pain  of  a  seemingly  out 
of  control  persormel  reduction  pro- 
gram!. Thank  you. 


BILL  INTRODUCED  PROVIDING 
FOR  RELIEF  FOR  INDIVIDUALS 
THREATENED  WITH  RIF  PRO- 
GRAM 

(Mr.  FAUNTROY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  aind  to  revise  amd  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  President  Reaigan  stated  that 
$1.3  billion  would  be  saved  as  a  result 
of  reductions  in  Federal  personnel,  I 
and  thousands  of  Federal  employees 
wondered  how  and  where  the  meat  ax 
would  fall. 

To  date,  thousainds  of  Federal  em- 
ployees have  already  felt  the  blow  of 
the  President's  reduction  in  force  pro- 
gram, and  mainy  more  caui  expect  a 
similar  fate. 

In  recent  weeks,  my  office  has  been 
inundated  with  complaints  from  Fed- 
eral employees  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  or  expect  to  lose  their  jol)s  due  to 
the  RIF.  Many  are  long-term  employ- 
ees. 

Lives  are  being  disrupted,  unemploy- 
ment is  increasing,  and  still,  the  White 
House  has  been  unclear  ss  to  how  far 
and  how  deep  these  cuts  will  go. 

Just  yesterday,  three  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  cajne  to  my  office,  uncertain 
of  their  future.  Two  of  them  have 
been  employed  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  26  years  eaich.  and  the 
other  hais  been  employed  for  15  years. 
They  have  received  a  general  RIF 
notice,  effective  October  31.  and  may 
be  forced  to  compete  for  jobs  in  the 
private  market  after  a  career  of  Gov- 
ernment service. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide some  relief  to  individuals  whose 
lives,  livelihoods  and  families  are 
threatened  by  this  RIF  program. 

My  bill  hais  three  major  provisions: 

First,  it  requires  that  OMB  establish 
and  maintain  a  national  register  of 
RIF'ed  employees. 

Second,  it  allows  a  RIF'ed  employee 
to  have  the  right  of  first  refusal  for 
job  openings  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  disallowing  Federal  agencies 
from  appointing  anyone  to  a  position 
as  long  as  a  qualified  RIF'ed  individ- 
ual is  available  for  the  job. 

Third,  it  provides  for  appeal  to  the 
courts  in  the  event  a  RIF'ed  individual 
is  not  satisfied  that  a  Federal  agency 
has  complied  with  this  law. 


D  1015 

A  FLAWED  ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  auid  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  noticed  that  a 
Cabinet  officer  in  our  Government 
said  that  we  probably  need  a  recession 
in  this  country.  Some  of  us  who  are  in 
Congress  for  the  first  time  cajne  here 
expecting  to  heair  a  few  higher  truths 
from  folks  in  those  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility and  we  find  instead  that 
these  higher  truths  are  not  forthcom- 
ing. 

We  find  folks  in  those  positions  wel- 
coming a  recession  with  open  arms 
and  I  think  that  is  more  a  product  of 
bainkrupt  economic  thought  than  a 
higher  truth. 

The  American  people  are  starting  to 
understaind  that  we  cannot,  through  a 
process  of  mere  emotional  arithmetic, 
have  the  largest  tax  cut  in  American 
history  auid  the  largest  military  build- 
up in  American  history  and  come  out 
with  a  balanced  budget.  That  does  not 
make  sense.  This  is  an  economic  pro- 
gram that  is  flawed. 

The  American  people  are  starting  to 
understajid  that. 

To  be  specific,  let  me  talk  about 
taxes  for  a  half  a  minute.  We  just 
passed  a  tax  cut  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  America. 

In  1960,  corporations  in  this  country 
paid  23  percent  of  America's  income 
taxes.  After  this  new  tax  cut  waishes 
through  the  American  economy  in  5 
years,  Americam  corporations  will  pay 
7  percent  of  the  American  income  tax. 
Guess  who  pays  the  rest?  The  Ameri- 
can folks  out  there  who  are  working 
for  a  living.  There  is  a  big  tax  increase 
in  America's  future  for  the  working 
people.  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic philosophy  which  says  the  rich 
get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer. 

The  American  economy  is  flounder- 
ing. The  policies  we  are  running  do 
not  represent  the  best  of  what  we 
have  to  offer  this  country  and  its 
future. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  NEO- 
NEW  FEDERALISM  MEANS 
HIGHER  PROPERTY  TAXES 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  aisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  auid  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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LEV  TAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
feieralism  is  much  discussed 
and  the  concept  of  new  fed- 
what  I  describe  as  neo-new 
as  put  forth  by  this  admin- 
lias  come  under  scrutiny  by 
Government    Operations 
in  order  to  find  out  what 
admiAistration   really   means   by 
federa  lism.  Secretary  James  Watt 
over  as  the  spokesman  for 
administration  in  these  hearings 
we  now  have  learned  that 
admirlistration  believes  that  fed- 
their  brand  of  neo-new  fed- 
mqans  increasing  local  proper- 
course  of  the  testimony  given 
Watt,  I  asked  Secretary 
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Watt  said: 
is  right;  an  increase  in  local 


I  said: 

in  local  taxes?  The  fellow  who 
tax  is  the  same  fellow  who 
taxes.  You  should  not  lose 
fact. 


should  mean  more 

local  property  taxes  and  I 

i  Lmerican  people  ought  to  be 

that  the  brand  of  neo-new 
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not  recognize  States  pre- 

and    States    rights    but    is 

local  property  taxes  in 

neo-new  federalism. 
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administration's  neo-new 
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than  higher  property  taxes 

.  If  not,  next  year  when 
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EFFORT   NEEDED 
STRAIGHTEN   OUT   ECO- 
MESS 


of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
permission  to  address  the 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
remarks. ) 

of     Oklahoma.     Mr. 

the  news  about  recessions 

interest  rates  and  sluggish 

and  unprecedented  Peder- 

is  really  not  news  at  all.  If 

1  efer  back  to  the  debates  on 

budget  resolution  earlier  in 

we  will  find  that  all  of  the 

which  we  are  wringing  our 


hands  this  fall  were  predicted  precise- 
ly by  those  of  us  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee who  tried  to  warn  against  these 
conditions  last  spring. 

An  administration  policy  that  cou- 
pled a  large  Pederal  deficit,  unprece- 
dented borrowing  by  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment, taking  out  nearly  40  percent 
of  the  available  credit  this  year,  cou- 
pled with  a  stimulative  fiscal  policy 
that  creates  higher  demand  for  pri- 
vate credit,  coupled  with  a  monetary 
policy  that  shrinks  the  available  credit 
that  is  there  to  borrow,  that  policy 
simply  is  going  to  lead  to  one  of  two 
things:  Very  high  interest  rates  and 
high  inflation  or  very  high  interest 
rates  and  high  inflation  that  will  lead 
to  a  very  high  recession. 

Clearly  the  tenets  that  we  set  out  in 
the  first  budget  resolution  in  the 
Budget  Committee  look  sounder  auid 
make  more  sense  now  than  they  did 
even  in  the  spring.  I  would  hope  that 
this  body  and  this  administration 
would  recognize  the  need  to  change 
course  and  would  do  what  is  right  for 
America  and  put  together  a  truly  bi- 
partisan, not  a  bogus  bipartisan  effort 
to  straighten  out  the  economic  mess 
we  find  ourselves  in. 


ADMINISTRATION  SEEMS  ONLY 
CONCERNED  WITH  RICH 

(Ms.  OAKAR  £Lsked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  am 
amazed  at  how  casually  the  adminis- 
tration acknowledges  a  recession.  Ap- 
parently they  agree  with  having  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  production  and  sales  in 
certain  industries,  such  as  housing  and 
automobiles,  are  almost  at  a  standstill. 
New  home  sales  have  dropped  15  per- 
cent more  in  the  last  6  months.  The 
high  interest  rates  are  killing  our 
small  businesses.  In  my  area  alone,  the 
bankruptcy  rate  is  one-third  more  this 
year  than  last  year  for  small  business- 
es. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  produce 
and  people  cannot  afford  to  buy,  un- 
employment and  frustration  increases. 
Government  ought  to  produce  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 
of  people.  A  recession  has  a  negative 
catastrophic  impact  on  the  majority  of 
Americans,  but  apparently  the  admin- 
istration does  not  seem  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, only  the  selected  few  who  are 
rich. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  am 
concerned,  first  of  all  that  it  has  taken 
the  administration  this  long  to  recog- 


nize that  the  economy  is  in  a  serious 
recession,  and  secondly,  I  am  stunned 
by  the  fact  that  Secretary  Baldrige 
yesterday  said  that  a  recession  is  good 
for  the  country.  A  recession  means  un- 
employment and  misery  for  millions  of 
Americans;  it  is  not  good  for  our  coun- 
try. 

Out  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  we 
have  a  very  weak  economy  in  which 
the  housing  industry  and  forest  prod- 
uct industries  are  not  just  in  a  reces- 
sion, but  nearly  a  depression.  That  de- 
pression is  caused  by  the  complicity  of 
this  administration  in  a  high  interest 
rate  policy  that  is  choking  off  Ameri- 
ca's economy. 

If  there  was  a  chance  for  the  admin- 
istration's program  to  work,  it  has 
been  strangled  by  the  Pederal  Reserve 
Board's  tight  money  policies  that 
cause  high  interest  rates.  So,  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Ped  which  this  administra- 
tion continues  to  support  has  caused 
this  problem. 

We  need  housing  in  this  country. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  Americans 
today  cannot  afford  housing  because 
of  high  interest  rates  and  the  size  of 
monthly  payments  required  to  pur- 
chase a  home. 

The  homebuilders  of  this  country, 
the  realtors,  the  automakers,  have 
launched  a  campaign  to  luilock  the 
economy,  sending  keys  to  Congress 
and  the  Ped  in  protest  of  these  high 
interest  rates.  National  unemployment 
is  nearing  8  percent.  In  Washington 
State  unemployment  is  at  10  percent. 

I  say  it  is  time  for  this  administra- 
tion to  make  it  clear  to  the  Pederal 
Reserve  Board  that  we  can  no  longer 
tolerate  the  high  interest  policy  and 
the  resulting  damage  it  is  doing  to 
small  business,  homebuilders,  realtors, 
savings  and  loans,  and  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry  of  this  country. 


HOUSING  INDUSTRY  SUFFERS 
FROM  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  GEPHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  yesterday's  report  of  a  further 
decline  in  the  GNP  came  as  no  sur- 
prise and  will  be  viewed  as  confirma- 
tion that  a  recession  is  underway,  the 
administration's  attitude  of  "wait  and 
see  until  it  gets  bad"  is  somewhat  dis- 
concerting. 

With  total  housing  starts  this  year 
not  expected  to  exceed  1.1  million 
units  and  auto  sales  limping  along  at 
the  same  rate  as  last  year  of  9  million 
units,  I  suggest  it  is  time  the  adminis- 
tration take  a  look  at  the  disastrous 
effect  high  interest  rates  are  having 
on  these  two  key  industries. 

The  housing  industry  is  suffering  as 
much  from  lowered  expectations  as 
well  as  high  interest  rates.  I  am  told 
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by  many  homebuilders  that  so  few 
people  believe  financing  is  available  at 
reasonable  rates  that  new  homes  can 
be  on  the  market  for  months  before 
people  come  looking.  Much  has  been 
said  about  importance  of  predictabil- 
ity in  the  economy  and  the  need  for  a 
3-year  tax  cut  to  encourage  spending 
and  investments.  When  the  tax  bill 
was  signed,  perhaps  the  news  failed  to 
make  it  beyond  the  rosy  predictions  of 
the  Rose  Garden. 

What  is  needed  now  is  less  dogma 
and  more  pragmatism.  If  fiscal  re- 
straint is  to  produce  lower  Interest 
rates  it  will  take  a  new  budget  ap- 
proach which  is  even  and  fair  handed 
in  reality  as  well  as  perception. 


LOOK  ALIKE  DRUGS 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Subconmiittee  on  Crime, 
which  I  chair,  held  the  first  congres- 
sional hearings  on  look  alike  drugs. 
Look  alike  drugs  are  drug  products 
that  have  been  manufactured  to  imi- 
tate controlled  substances.  Originally 
they  were  a  swindle  against  persons 
buying  illegal  drugs.  Now  this  fraud  is 
mass  marketed  by  means  of  direct 
mail,  handbills,  and  mail  order. 

The  targets  are  school  children  who 
are  told  that  they  can  get  high  on 
legal  stimulants.  They  are  legal  only  if 
they  are  properly  labeled.  But  look 
alikes  are  sold  by  the  rules  of  the  drug 
world:  No  labels,  no  warnings,  just 
caveat  emptor. 

The  over-the-counter  drugs  used  in 
the  look  alike  capsules  are  themselves 
dangerous.  We  heard  of  children  being 
killed  by  these  drugs.  The  PDA  told  us 
that  they  are  reviewing  the  safety  of 
those  ingredients  which  are  stimu- 
lants. The  medical  literature  of  the  ad- 
verse effects  such  as  strokes  and  paral- 
ysis from  these  drugs  is  growing. 

There  is  a  serious  law  enforcement 
problem  here  too.  Narcotics  agents  can 
be  confused  by  the  look  alike  drugs. 
They  risk  being  sued  for  false  arrest 
which  can  destroy  a  police  depart- 
ment's effectiveness.  The  only  bright 
spot  is  that  the  U.S.  postal  inspectors, 
with  limited  resources  and  jurisdic- 
tion, have  put  several  look  alike  dis- 
tributors out  of  business. 

A  representative  of  State  govern- 
ment and  a  drug  abuse  educator  were 
both  convinced  that  the  States  cannot 
do  the  job  alone,  and  that  an  effective 
Pederal  response  is  needed. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Crime  will 
hold  further  hearings  to  develop  the 
best  way  to  fight  those  who  encourage 
children  that  drug  use  is  normal  or  ac- 
ceptable. We  must  stop  those  who 
spread  look  alike  drugs  and  thereby 
encourage  our  children  into  the  drug 
using  cult  we  are  trying  to  destroy. 


CARNIVAL  ECONOMICS 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
curious  event  took  place  on  the  floor 
yesterday  during  the  consideration  of 
the  farm  bill.  In  the  middle  of  the  con- 
sideration of  that  important  piece  of 
legislation  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  rose.  Then,  even  though  we 
were  supposedly  pressed  for  time  the 
Speaker  took  the  well  to  make  a  parti- 
san political  speech  armoimcing  the 
so-called  recession  we  are  now  enter- 
ing. 

But  what  was  even  more  curious  is 
that  the  Speaker  sought  to  blame  the 
22-day-old  Reagan  economic  program 
for  the  recession.  As  the  Speaker  is  be- 
coming so  fond  of  saying  "its  all  the 
fault  of  Reagan's  voodoo  economics." 
What  the  Speaker  did  not  mention  is 
the  pre-Reagan,  O'Neill-Carter  infla- 
tion rate  of  13  percent.  What  the 
Speaker  did  not  mention  is  the  pre- 
Reagan,  O'Neill-Carter  interest  rates 
of  20  percent  or  more.  And  finally 
what  the  Speaker  did  not  mention  is 
20  years  of  what  I  would  term  "carni- 
val economics."  What  is  Speaker 
O'Neill's  carnival  economics?  Carnival 
economics  proposes  that  the  liberal 
democratic  leadership  have  a  merry 
time  of  taxing  and  spending  a  sound 
economy  into  oblivian,  whUe  the 
American  people  take  a  roller  coaster 
ride  of  high  inflation,  low  productiv- 
ity, high  interest  rates,  and  declining 
real  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  20  years  of  carnival  ec- 
onomics cannot  be  reversed  by  22  days 
of  sanity.  If  voodoo  economics  means 
reducing  Inflation  to  single  digits,  fall- 
ing interest  rates,  and  lower  taxes  I 
will  take  it  over  carnival  economics 
any  day. 


I  bring  this  to  your  attention  only  to 
point  out  what  has  been  obvious  since 
November  of  1980:  The  American 
people  want  the  kind  of  leadership 
President  Reagan  has  been  giving 
them.  They  clearly  do  not  want  the 
discredited,  failed,  dangerous  foreign 
policy  leadership— if  you  can  call  it 
that— this  country  endured  from  1977 
to  January  1981. 

It  is  ironic:  Prom  1977  to  January 
1981,  the  United  States  had  a  foreign 
policy  but  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans disliked  it.  Since  President 
Reagan  took  over,  we  are  now  told  we 
have  no  foreign  policy— but  a  vast  ma- 
jority like  it  very  much. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

(Mr.  HENDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HENDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months  some  of  our  colleagues 
have  complained  that  President 
Reagan  does  not  have  a  foreign  policy. 

The  Washington  Post  yesterday 
published  the  results  of  a  nationwide 
poll  that  will  put  an  end  to  that  sort 
of  misinformation. 

Let  me  read  to  you  what  the  Post 
said: 

Three  in  every  four  Americans  believe 
that  President  Reagan's  hard-line  approach 
to  foreign  affairs  is  creating  new  respect  for 
the  United  States  overseas. 

The  Post  goes  on  to  report  that. 

Overall,  the  public  gives  the  President 
high  marks  for  his  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs and  continues  to  support  him  strongly 
on  his  plans  for  a  military  buildup. 
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SOME  POSITIVE  SIGNS 

(Mr.  MORRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
media  Interlude  we  were  treated  to 
yesterday  made  me  fondly  recall  the 
days  of  the  last  administration  when 
economic  policies  changed  direction 
almost  as  often  as  the  breeze. 

Now  that  we  have  entered  the  22d 
day  of  the  Reagan  economic  program 
your  caUs  to  abandon  this  carefully  co- 
ordinated policy  are  clear  testimony  to 
your  support  of  the  rudderless  drift 
followed  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion. 

But  the  rhetoric  betrays  a  lack  of  al- 
ternative policies.  The  call  for  a 
change  3  weeks  into  the  new  regimen 
betrays  a  shocking  lack  of  ideas. 

No;  the  problems  created  by  15  years 
of  the  Great  Society  have  not  been  to- 
tally reversed  in  22  days.  However, 
there  are  some  positive  signs— interest 
rates  have  dropped  10  percent  in  these 
last  3  weeks,  inflation  has  receded  to 
single  digit,  and  with  the  tax  cuts  real 
income  to  workers  has  begtm  to  in- 
crease. 

No  one  pretends  that  we  have  com- 
pletely turned  around  the  disaster  left 
us  by  the  veto-proof  Democratic 
legacy  of  the  last  4  years,  but  a  policy 
exists.  A  policy  that  is  begirming  to 
show  some  positive  movement. 

To  the  dismay  of  all  those  who  lack 
any  ideas,  lick  the  finger  and  test  the 
wind  economics  is  banished  and  a  pro- 
gram that  can  work  has  just  begun. 


THE  ECONOMIC  HANGOVER 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Chair  interrupted  the  legisla- 
tive business  of  the  House  in  order  to 
launch  a  partisan  attack  on  the  eco- 
nomic program  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration. I  think  while  most  of  us  in 
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COATS.   Mr.   Speaker,   in   the 
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velopment program  is  necessary.  The 
cause  of  human  freedom  and  economic 
growth  can  best  be  achieved  when  a 
nation  achieves  the  ability  to  provide 
for  the  basic  needs  of  its  people. 


ACID  RAIN 


(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  curb  the  serious  effects  that  acid 
rain  is  having  on  New  Hampshire,  the 
Northeast,  and  Canada,  I  today,  along 
with  a  number  of  other  colleagues, 
have  introduced  in  the  House  two  bills 
calling  for  regulatory  control,  coupled 
with  an  increased  research  and  devel- 
opment program. 

The  first  bill,  called  the  Acid  Deposi- 
tion Control  Act,  is  designed  to  reduce 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  at  the  source. 
It  primarily  concentrates  on  control- 
ling the  greatest  sulfur  dioxide  emit- 
ters, which  are  the  coal-burning  pow- 
erplants  of  the  Midwest. 

The  second  bill  of  what  I  am  calling 
the  two-pronged  approach,  is  designed 
to  significantly  increase  the  research 
on  acid  rain  and  to  present  a  thor- 
oughly laid-out  procedure  through 
which  long-term  control  strategies  can 
be  implemented. 

The  effects  of  acid  rain,  which  is 
causing  destruction  of  many  of  the 
lakes  in  New  Hampshire  and  through- 
out the  Northeast  and  Canada,  the  in- 
creased occurrence  of  respiratory  and 
nervous  system  disorders,  adversely 
Impacting  the  tourist  industry  and 
damaging  buildings,  are  becoming 
alarmingly  more  evident.  For  these 
reasons,  I  cannot  emphasize  enough 
the  need  to  take  action  now  to  stop 
acid  rain. 


RISK  COMPARISON 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  days 
ago  we  passed  a  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  amendment  which 
called  for  a  "comparative  risk  analy- 
sis" of  transporting  hazardous  sub- 
stances. I  am  pleased  that  this  method 
is  receiving  legislative  acceptance.  I 
have  been  communicating  the  value  of 
comparative  risk  analysis— putting 
hazards  in  perspective— in  the  Con- 
gress for  3  years  now.  My  bill,  H.R. 
3441,  the  Risk  Analysis  Research  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1981,  is  now 
pending  markup  in  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee.  I  would  have 
been  here  on  the  House  floor  to  active- 
ly support  the  comparative  risk  analy- 
sis amendment  had  I  not  been  at 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee hearings  regarding  the  role  of  risk 
analysis  in  the  standard  setting  proc- 


ess in  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  transpor- 
tation of  hazardous  substances  is 
indeed  an  ideal  topic  for  comparative 
risk  analysis  or  in  plain  English,  put- 
ting hazard  in  perspective  whether  for 
regulators  or  the  public.  In  my  own 
district,  the  Lehigh  Valley  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  group  of  engineers  and  scien- 
tists produced  a  study  which  spelled 
out  the  facts  about  the  transportation 
of  nuclear  materials  as  compared  to 
the  road  transportation  of  other  haz- 
ardous materials  like  chlorine,  gaso- 
line, propane,  and  so  forth.  This 
report  has  been  extremely  helpful  for 
the  average  citizen  to  put  this  specific 
issue  in  perspective.  The  study  helped 
to  defuse  unnecessary  alarm  by  pro- 
viding some  basic  factual  information. 
I  submit  that  risk  analysis  will  make  it 
easier  for  us  to  do  the  right  thing  re- 
garding complex  technical  issues  to 
minimize  real  risks  to  society.  With 
scarce  regulatory  dollars  we  simply 
must  improve  regulatory  efficiency. 
Risk  analysis  will  help  greatly  through 
a  better  description  of  hazard. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  SIT 
TODAY  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  today  during  any  pro- 
ceedings under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pease).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  this  some- 
thing which  is  entered  into  as  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  minority? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  my  under- 
standing is  that  this  was  cleared  with 
the  minority.  The  meeting  is  to  consid- 
er subcommittee  reports  on  legislation 
that  is  noncontroversial. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  a  markup  of  any 
bill  contemplated  in  this  hearing? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Well,  the  un- 
derstanding I  have  is  that  the  subcom- 
mittee reports  on  legislation  will  be 
voted  on. 

I  assume  that  the  markup  of  the 
bills  will  probably  take  place,  but  I  do 
not  think  any  of  them  are  controver- 
sial. I  could  give  the  gentleman  a  list 
of  the  bills  if  he  would  like,  but  my 
understanding  is  they  were  cleared 
with  the  minority.  They  looked  at 
them  and  felt  they  were  noncontrover- 
sial and  it  would  take  just  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  we  are  going  to 
be  considering  some  very  important 
matters  here  on  the  floor  today.  We 
have  the  food  stamp  program.  We 
have  got  a  lot  of  very  important  mat- 
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ters  that  are  going  to  come  before  the 
House.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a 
markup  is  going  to  take  place,  even  on 
noncontroverisal  matters,  you  will 
have  people  that  will  have  to  be  there 
in  order  to  maintain  a  quorum.  That 
would  cause  some  Members  a  problem 
that  might  have  to  be  on  the  floor  for 
the  very  important  business  that  we 
are  going  to  be  conducting. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man wishes  to  object,  it  is  perfectly  all 
right  with  me.  I  think  I  am  basically 
the  real  minority  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee;  the  minority  on  the 
gentleman's  side  of  the  aisle,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  agreed  with  this.  They  felt 
the  bills  would  move  expeditiously  be- 
cause they  are  noncontroversial. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  other  objectors? 

An  insufficient  number  has  objected. 

The  request  is  agreed  to. 


to  the  very  serious  business  this  House 
has  to  consider. 


USELESS  VOTES 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  to  object  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  very  wasteful  votes 
that  are  being  called  on  the  approval 
of  the  Journal  and  going  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  for 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Yesterday  I  was  holding  hearings. 
We  had  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  there.  We  had  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  president  of  the 
World  Bank,  Mr.  Robert  McNamara. 
There  must  have  been  a  dozen  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Department  there. 
To  keep  people  like  this  waiting  for  a 
meaningless  vote  is  rude  and  an  un- 
warranted imposition. 

I  calculated  that  for  each  one  of 
these  foolish  votes  it  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$50,000.  We  have  435  Members.  They 
have  to  spend  a  half  an  hour  coming 
over  here.  There  is  an  average  of 
maybe  10  committees  in  session  at  the 
time  of  any  such  vote  and  each  has 
witnesses,  many  of  whom  come  long 
distances  and  at  considerable  sacrifice 
to  testify. 

Furthermore,  it  demeans  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  votes,  because  these  are 
perfectly  meaningless  votes,  yet  they 
count  the  same  on  a  Member's  voting 
record  as  do  votes  on  substantive 
issues. 

I  would  strongly  urge  upon  the  lead- 
ership that  we  defer  votes  on  approv- 
ing the  Journal  to  the  end  of  the  legis- 
lative day  which  would  probably  obvi- 
ate these  altogether,  and  that  we  have 
the  Rules  Committee  provide  that  we 
automatically  go  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  so  we  would  not  have  to 
have  a  vote  on  that,  and  we  could  get 


TOBACCO  SUPPORTS  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  FOUNTAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday a  considerable  amount  of  time 
was  spent  in  trying  to  perfect  an 
amendment  which  would  indicate  that 
in  the  future  the  tobacco  program 
would  be  of  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  just  want  to  make  the  observation 
that  the  cost  of  the  program  to  the 
Government  has  been  very  low  in  the 
past,  and  far  below  all  other  commod- 
ities, and  it  is  not  costing  the  Govern- 
ment today  any  consequential  amount, 
on  the  contrary  Government  is  costing 
tobacco  billions  of  dollars  in  taxes.  In 
fact,  tobacco  is  supporting  all  govern- 
ments in  both  direct  and  indirect  taxes 
annually  to  the  tune  of  $22  billion.  To- 
bacco has  been  supporting  all  levels  of 
government  for  years. 

Let  me  briefly  tell  you  what  tobacco 
has  meant  to  this  country,  according 
to  figures  from  the  1939  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Wharton  Applied  Re- 
search Center,  a  very  reputable  insti- 
tution. 

In  employment,  direct  and  indirect, 
tobacco  has  been  providing  over  2  mil- 
lion jobs  annually. 

In  direct  and  indirect  compensation, 
it  has  has  provided  $29,900  million  for 
jobs. 

In  taxes  to  the  50  States,  local  units 
of  government  not  included,  over 
$4,317  million. 

In  Federal  taxes,  $4,442.5  million. 

So  the  result  is  that  almost  $10  bil- 
lion in  direct  taxes  is  going  to  the  50 
State  and  Federal  governments.  Add 
local  government  taxes— figures  I  do 
not  now  have— and  the  indirect  State 
and  Federal  Government  taxes  to  the 
direct  tax  figures  I've  broken  down, 
and  we  get  the  annual  direct  and  indi- 
rect tax  figures  showing  that  the  to- 
bacco industry  is  supporting  all  levels 
of  government  by  approximately  $22 
billion  annually. 

So  unquestionably  tobacco  is  sup- 
porting the  Government. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  378.  nays 
1,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  53, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  273] 
YEAS-378 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3603)  to 
provide  price  and  income  protection 
for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  continue  food  assistance  to 
low-income  households,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  3603,  with  Mr.  McHugh 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day. October  21.  1981.  title  XIII  was 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point,  and 
pending  was  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Coleman). 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do. 

MODIFICATION  OF  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
COLEMAN 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
report  the  modifications. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Modifications  of  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Coleman:  In  line  4,  section  1343,  insert 
after  the  word  "suspect"  the  word  "felony". 

In  paragraph  (1)  of  section  1343.  after  the 
word  "criminal"  on  line  2.  Insert  the  word 
"felony". 

Strike  out  paragraph  2  and  renumber  the 
succeeding  paragraphs  accordingly. 

In  paragraph  2.  line  3.  strike  the  word 
"in"  and  insert  the  words  "is  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Coleman)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  want  to  make  clear  that  it  is  my 
understanding  that  in  part  of  the  leg- 
islative history  that  is  being  made  on 
this  bill,  that  changing  of  the  lan- 
guage which  I  have  just  done  relative 
to  searches  incident  to  arrest  in  sec- 
tion 1343  in  no  way  should  be  inter- 
preted as  diminishing  the  authority  to 
conduct  searches  incident  to  an  arrest 
provided  for  in  such  section  which  is 
implicit  in  the  authority  to  arrest  as 
contained  in  the  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Federal  courts,  including  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

Furthermore,  the  changing  of  the 
language  contained  in  section  1343  re- 
lating to  searches  incident  to  arrests  is 
in  no  way  intended  to  limit  the  gener- 
al authority  of  those  given  arrest  au- 
thority provided  for  in  this  section 
that  exists  for  other  Federal  investiga- 
tors who  have  arrest  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  everyday  terms, 
that  is  to  indicate  that  we  feel  that  it 
is  implicit  in  the  authority  given  in 


subsection  ( 1 )  therefore  is  unnecessary 
to  provide  this  further  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  amendments 
and  changes  to  my  amendment  in  this 
section  have  been  arrived  at  in  a  spirit 
of  compromise,  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  offer  an  amendment  in 
just  a  moment  to  provide  for  codesig- 
nation  by  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Attorney  General,  and  we  will 
dicuss  that  amendment  following,  but 
I  thought  it  was  more  appropriate  for 
him  to  offer  that  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  in  a  spirit  of 
compromise,  trying  to  keep  together 
the  package  that  has  been  delicately 
formed  and  reformed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to 
me. 

This  is  to  agree  with  the  gentleman 
and  reemphasize  the  fact  that  any  ac- 
tivity which  is  pertinent  to  arrest 
under  the  law  that  any  of  the  stricken 
language,  if  it  is  implied,  does  not  di- 
minish whatever  the  present  law  is 
and  whatever  part  of  it  is  encompassed 
within  the  present  law.  To  that 
extent,  I  think  that  should  be  the  leg- 
islative history. 

Further,  I  state  to  the  Members  that 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  spirit  of 
compromise  in  this  effort,  and  I  think 
that  with  this  change  we  would  have 
satisfied  the  major  concerns  of  most  of 
the  Members  who  have  expressed  con- 
cern. 

There  is  still  some  general  concern, 
and  perhaps  later  we  might  be  able  to 
more  fully  address  this  issue,  but  for 
the  present  time  as  part  of  the  com- 
promise I  think  that  we  should  go 
along  and  accept  it  in  the  spirit  of 
compromise  in  order  to  protect  all  of 
the  other  sections  that  encompass  the 
consensus  compromise. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
understand  that  this  amendment  was 
included  with  other  amendments,  and 
that  there  was  an  agreement  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee  which  affected  not  only 
section  1343,  but  caps  and  other  mat- 
ters that  were  very  important  to  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

I,  however,  as  I  expressed  yesterday 
on  the  floor,  was  very  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  unique  situation 
that  we  did  not  envision  when  we  es- 
tablished the  Inspectors  General,  that 
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there  would  be  any  sort  of  authority 
for  law  enforcement.  It  was  primarily 
an  audit  function,  so  this  is  a  unique 
departure  from  the  initial  authority 
that  was  contained  in  the  legislation 
which  established  the  Inspectors  Gen- 
eral in  the  various  departments,  and 
particularly  in  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. Now,  I  think  this  is  unique  in 
the  sense  that  we  do  have  a  situation 
in  which  these  individuals  in  the  In- 
spectors General  are  in  essence  doing 
more  than  what  the  Inspector  General 
Act  envisions. 

In  the  spirit  of  compromise  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  compromise  that 
has  been  proposed.  The  staff  people 
on  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee have  been  working  with  the 
staff  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  to 
put  together  this  language  the  igentle- 
man  has  just  included.  I  also  think  it 
is  important  that  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Weiss)  be  accepted  because 
that  does  provide  that,  in  addition  to 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States 
would  have  to  designate  those  persons 
who  would  be  responsible  for  carrying 
out  this  law  enforcement  function. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Horton  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Colebian 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  So,  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise and  also  because  of  the  spe- 
cial situation  that  exists  with  regard 
to  the  food  stamp  program,  I  personal- 
ly would  be  willing  to  accept  the  lan- 
guage that  has  been  proposed  here  by 
way  of  a  compromise,  but  I  want  to 
make  perfectly  clear  that  this  is  not  to 
be  a  precedent  with  respect  to  Inspec- 
tors General  in  other  departments, 
and  I  would  hope  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  hearings  could  be  held 
so  that  this  could  be  even  better  limit- 
ed with  regard  to  what  these  individ- 
uals will  be  permitted  to  do  under  this 
law  enforcement  provision. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment,  and  I  want  to 
point  out  that  we  need  to  protect 
these  people,  allow  them  to  do  their 
duties  now.  If  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee or  any  other  committee  wants 
to  work  on  this,  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  have  them  do  that,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  enforcement  re- 
quirements are  with  this  agency  and 
we  need  to  be  able  to  give  them  the 
tools  to  do  it.  If  anybody  wants  to 
make  those  changes,  fine,  let  us  make 
them,  but  let  us  not  send  these  fellows 
out  without  having  the  capability  to 
perform  them. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 


Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say.  as  one  who  yes- 
terday voiced  some  concerns  about  the 
original  text  of  the  language,  that  the 
changes  which  the  gentleman  has 
made  in  the  spirit  of  compromise  satis- 
fy the  major  objections  that  I  had  and 
which  I  discussed  with  the  gentleman 
yesterday.  I  thank  him  for  making 
those  changes,  and  in  that  sense  I  can 
certainly  support  the  amendment  as 
changed.  I  commend  him  for  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  that  it  is 
extremely  important  that  we  take  ef- 
fective action  against  the  food  stamp 
fraud,  which  has  gotten  involved  in 
the  underworld  and  criminal  activities, 
and  I  think  this  is  an  absolutely  essen- 
tial activity.  The  Inspectors  General 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  alreauly  working  with  Justice  De- 
partment crime  force  groups  in  order 
to  deal  with  this  matter,  and  this  type 
of  legislative  action  is  needed.  I  think 
at  a  later  time,  perhaps  some  changes 
and  improvements  can  be  made. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  wouJd  like 
to  address  to  the  gentleman.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  if  we  are  reaUy  going  to 
fight  food  stamp  fraud,  we  have  got  to 
do  it  with  people  who  are  out  there  in- 
vestigating these  activities.  I  have 
heard  that  there  will  be  an  effort 
made  to  reduce  the  number  of  Inspec- 
tors General  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture who  are  doing  this  very 
thing. 

D  1115 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  fight  fraud  with  fewer  fraud  fight- 
ers. I  think  we  have  got  to  have  at 
least  the  number  on  board  that  are 
presently  there  to  get  this  job  done  if 
we  are  really  serious  about  doing  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cole- 
man) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Coleman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Levitas),  and  I  understand 
that  obviously  there  will  be  cuts  along 
the  way  in  personnel.  But  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding there  will  not  be  any  cuts 
made  in  the  USDA  on  persons  investi- 
gating this  criminal  trafficking  in  food 
stamps  and  the  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  in  the  system.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  in  what  he  said. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  a  number 
of  us  who  were  debating  this  topic  yes- 
terday felt  strongly  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman was  doing  in  getting  at  this 


waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  was  an  impor- 
tant contribution. 

Is  the  gentleman  convinced  that  the 
compromise  that  has  been  reached 
will  still  afford  the  kind  of  enforceable 
action  that  will  be  needed  to  get  at  the 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  the  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Absolutely.  But  I 
think  at  the  same  time  it  recognizes 
the  sensitivity  of  the  issue  and  the 
concerns  some  Members  had  which 
were  legitimate,  and  I  believe  we  have 
allayed  those  fears.  We  have  an 
amendment  which  still  has  a  lot  of 
teeth  in  it,  and  it  is  one  by  which  the 
people  who  are  out  on  the  line  and 
who  are  actually  in  an  undercover  sit- 
uation, working  in  many  cases  with  or- 
ganized crime,  are  going  to  be  able  to 
protect  themselves  as  they  perform 
their  public  duties. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think 
that  what  he  has  done  is  an  excellent 
way  to  resolve  what  appeared  to  be  an 
impasse. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  point  out  that,  while  I  am 
not  a  party  to  any  discussions  on  com- 
promises with  regard  to  the  wording 
of  this  amendment,  as  revised.  I  un- 
derstand the  atmosphere  and  the  cli- 
mate that  exists  here,  which  is  that  of 
compromise.  I  just  want  to  point  out 
that  some  of  our  worst  law  arises  out 
of  compromise.  I  think  we  are  still 
heading  in  the  wrong  direction  with 
this  amendment. 

I  realize  that  the  amendment  is 
going  to  be  approved.  I  just  want  to 
voice  the  warning  that  we  have  gotten 
into  this  situation  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  moved  ahead 
into  a  law  enforcement  area.  The  In- 
spector General's  Office  has  not  been 
given  the  charge,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  had  indicated  yester- 
day, to  enforce  the  law  or  to  serve  as 
law-enforcement  officials. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  KINDNESS,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Coleman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further  and  if 
I  may  continue,  that  was  not  a  part  of 
the  authority  of  the  Office  of  Inspec- 
tions previously  either.  So  the  reason 
we  have  gotten  into  this  situation  is 
that  the  established  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officials,  the  FBI  in  particu- 
lar, have  not  devoted  the  resources  to 
this  program  that  are  needed.  I  think 
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it  is  in  that  area  where  we  really 
should  be  getting  the  emphasis  rather 
than  in  tMs  area. 
I  would  just  mention  that  I  still  feel 
heading  in  the  wrong  direction, 
understand  the  effort  that  is  un- 
to get  on  with  this  legisla- 
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sec  ond  point  is  that  we  are  put- 
officer,  it  seems  to  me,  in  a 
'i/here  he  is  going  to  have  to 
whether  the  court  has  in 
a  warrant  upon  probable 
under  the  gentleman's 
under  (3)  it  would  cite  that 
ejdecute  a  warrant  for  an  arrest, 
search  of  premises  or  the  sei- 
evidence  if  such  a  warrant  is 
up  jn  probable  cause. 

officer  is  being  put  in  a  posi- 
qaving  to  determine  whether 
warrant  was  issued  upon 
cause. 

Well,   the   gentle- 
raised  a  question,  and  I  think 
ain  it  by  saying  that  it  is  not 
who  is  producing  the  war- 
going  to  be  a  magistrate,  and 
do  it  unless  there  is  proba- 
shown  by  the  agent. 
HIJGHES.  That  is  not  the  point 
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when  an  agent  makes  a  case 

a  warrant,  he  has  to  ask 

.S.  Marshal  to  go  to  the  court 

warrant  for  the  arrest  or  for 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

difference  is  that  we  are  substi- 

requirement  that  he  go  to 

instead  of  the  U.S.  Marshal 


to  ask  for  it.  That  is  the  only  thrust  of 
that  language,  and  I  think  that  is  all  it 
does. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  know 
what  the  gentleman  wants  to  do  but 
what  the  language  and  what  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  do,  are  two  different 
things. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  a  very  preferable  way  to  deal 
with  the  problem  is  to  make  it  specific, 
as  we  do  with  any  other  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  and  grant  the  authority 
to  carry  a  firearm  and  make  arrests. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may  reclaim  my  time,  obvi- 
ously the  gentleman  is  opposed  to  the 
amendment,  and  that  is  fine;  he  can 
exercise  that  opposition.  But  the  gen- 
tleman can  offer  an  amendment  or 
take  whatever  action  he  wishes. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
just  one  quick  question. 

Does  the  amendment  that  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  gentleman  in  the 
compromise  address  the  issue  of  pro- 
tection for  the  agent  who  is  actually 
going  out  into  the  field? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Yes;  it  does.  I  cer- 
tainly feel  that  it  does  or  I  would  not 
have  agreed  to  the  compromise. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  only  to  make  the  fact  known  that, 
for  example,  under  the  powers  of 
postal  inspectors  the  law  reads  that 
they  can  make  arrests  without  war- 
rant for  felonies  recognizable  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  if  they 
have  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  the  person  to  be  arrested  has 
committed  or  is  committing  such  a 
felony. 

That  is  the  present  law  for  postal  in- 
spectors, and  we  are  dealing  here  with 
something  that  could  be  as  serious  or 
perhaps  more  serious  under  much 
more  limiting  circumstances. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  pointing  that 
out,  and  that  is  about  right.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  an  extremely 
unwise  attempt  to  convert  the  careful- 
ly crafted  Inspector  General's  office 
into  a  police  force  which  has  arrest 
and  search  and  seizure  powers  in 
excess  of  those  granted  to  any  Federal 
law  enforcement  agency.  When  we  es- 
tablished the  Inspectors  General,  we 
did  so  with  the  intention  that  they 
should   ferret   out   fraud,   waste,   and 


abuse  of  Government  programs  with 
the  primary  tool  being  the  use  of  the 
audit  function.  We  in  no  way  intended 
that  they  should  become  a  national 
police  force.  We  have  Federal  agencies 
that  are  equipped  to  handle  the  police 
functions  of  arrest  and  search  and  sei- 
zure should  the  investigations  of  the 
Inspector  General  show  such  a  need. 

The  requirement  that  an  independ- 
ent judicial  officer  approve  a  warrant 
for  arrest  or  search  and  seizure  has 
been  a  part  of  our  constitutionally 
guaranteed  rights  since  the  adoption 
of  the  fourth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. There  is  no  reason  today  to 
yield  to  the  expediency  of  the  moment 
to  minimize  the  protections  which  the 
amendment  affords. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  record 
upon  which  to  base  such  an  extraordi- 
nary action.  Any  modification  in  mat- 
ters of  criminal  law  and  procedure 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  pro- 
found effects  of  such  action  should  be 
examined  in  great  detail  by  the  com- 
mittee which  has  the  expertise  and  ex- 
perience in  this  highly  complex  area. 

This  amendment  would  set  a  danger- 
ous precedent  in  law  enforcement. 
Should  we  grant  such  power  to  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  certainly  every  other  In- 
spector General  would  be  seeking  such 
authority  for  his  or  her  department. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment is  ill-conceived.  It  could  have 
drastic  and  far-reaching  ramifications 
which  have  not  been  adequately  exam- 
ined. 

While  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  in  favor  of 
this  proposal,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Affairs,  Robert  M.  McConnell,  in- 
formed the  general  counsel  of  our 
committee  yesterday  that  the  White 
House,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
OMB  oppose  this  amendment. 

It  also  appears  to  me  to  be  sympto- 
matic of  faults  within  our  own  institu- 
tions in  how  we  approach  the  impor- 
tant business  of  legislating  in  this  day 
and  year.  Rather  than  utilize  our  ex- 
isting committee  systems  and  have  the 
committees  with  the  expertise  and  ex- 
perience review  and  fashion  legislation 
within  their  spheres  of  jurisdictions, 
we  attempt,  for  whatever  reasons,  to 
do  these  things  on  the  floor  and  usual- 
ly in  the  wrong  vehicle.  If  we  are  to  es- 
tablish or  grant  these  far  reaching 
police  powers  to  the  Inspector  General 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or 
any  Inspector  General,  let  us  do  it 
after  careful  thought  and  sensible 
scrutiny  by  the  proper  committees  of 
our  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  usual, 
has  come  forward  to  protect  the  delib- 
erative process  with  regard  to  our  Con- 
stitution and  its  Bill  of  Rights,  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  that. 

But  I  was  wondering  whether  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO)  might  have  commented  con- 
cerning the  existing  incentive  for 
States  to  enforce  the  law  with  regard 
to  the  food  stamp  programs  within 
States.  There  is  an  incentive  by  way  of 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  that  being  re- 
imbursed by  the  Federal  Government, 
plus  the  fact  that  they  can  keep  50 
percent  of  whatever  proceeds  happen 
to  be  recovered  out  of  such  activities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kindness,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rodino  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  part 
of  the  constitutional  arrangement 
that  we  seek  to  protect  and  preserve 
against  being  nicked  away  at  the  edges 
is  that  there  is  a  role  of  the  States  in 
so  many  areas  of  government  in  our 
country.  Here  is  one  which  apparently 
we  are  not  trying  to  make  known,  and 
that  is  a  constitutional  question  I 
have. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  matter  which  I  think  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

The  gentleman  mentions  the  fact 
that  he  is  concerned  that  appropriate 
action  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  fraud 
and  abuse.  My  chairman  is  well  aware 
that'  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  had  all  kinds  of  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  fraud  and  abuse,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  pro- 
duced all  kinds  of  reports. 

Why  does  the  gentleman  wait  until 
this  moment  to  suddenly  come  for- 
ward? I  hope  that  we  do  not  have  to 
wait  for  the  gentleman's  committee  as 
long  as  we  did  on  the  bottle  bill,  be- 
cause I  remember  that  very  well. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  said  that  he  basically  thinks  the 
committee  produced  a  worthwhile 
product  in  trying  to  give  some  author- 
ity to  the  Agriculture  Department  in 
the  appropriate  area,  the  Inspectors 
General  and  the  office  which  was  set 
up  by  roughly  80  people  in  the  Depart- 
ment to  handle  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  fraud  and  abuse. 


Now,  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
gentleman  waits  until  this  late  hour, 
because  the  committee  dealt  with  this 
for  well  over  6  months  on  the  whole 
issue  and  now  they  come  along  to  cope 
with  the  issue. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
understanding  is  that  this  is  an 
amendment  that  just  developed  over  a 
short  period  of  time.  The  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  while  it  addressed 
fully  the  problems  of  fraud  and  waste 
in  the  program,  did  not,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  take  testimony  or  deliberate  on 
the  question  of  granting  these  extraor- 
dinary police  powers  to  the  Inspector 
General. 

At  this  time  it  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  believe  it  is  my  responsibil- 
ity as  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
having  jurisdiction  over  criminal  mat- 
ters to  address  the  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rodino 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further  just 
briefly? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
know  the  gentleman  was  supportive  of 
the  idea  of  the  Inspector  General  op- 
erations being  strengthened  in  the 
various  departments,  and  that  is  one 
of  their  functions,  to  prevent  criminal 
activity. 

I  imderstand  that  New  York  City 
has  given  and  granted  to  Inspectors 
General  similar  authorities  and 
powers.  I  cannot  understand  why 
there  is  this  great  concern  that  some- 
how the  Inspector  General  operation 
in  the  Agriculture  Department  is 
going  to  be  any  less  careful  about  peo- 
ple's civil  rights  than  any  of  the 
others. 
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Mr.  RODINO.  I  would  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  that 
while  he  cites  certain  examples  of  au- 
thority existing  in  other  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  not  prepared  to  say  I 
endorse  that.  I  think  that  the  funda- 
mental argument  I  make  is  that  when 
we  are  considering  granting  police 
powers,  we  had  better  be  careful.  I  be- 
lieve that  Inspectors  General,  should 
have  the  limited  function  of  auditing 
and  doing  investigative  work,  they 
should  not  be  given  authority  to  do 
police  functions. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  to  the  fact  that  I  think  he 
has  misstated  the  responsibilities  of 


the  Inspectors  General  under  the  acts 
that  we  have  passed.  They  have  the 
responsibility  to  audit.  They  have  the 
responsibility  to  ferret  out  wrongdoing 
and  abuse  and  so  forth. 

But  they  do  not  have  the  authority 
of  law  enforcement.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  act  it  is  stated,  and  I  quote: 

In  carrying  out  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities established  under  this  Act,  each  Inspec- 
tor General  shall  report  expeditiously  to 
the  Attorney  General  whenever  the  Inspec- 
tor General  has  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve there  has  been  a  violation  of  Federal 
criminal  law. 

So  that  is  what  I  was  saying  earlier, 
that  there  is  an  extension  being  pro- 
posed here  in  this  compromise  that 
was  not  in  the  acts  that  govern  the 
setting  up  of  these  Inspectors  General. 
That  is  why  I  feel  it  is  important  that 
we  follow  up  quickly  on  this. 

I  would  urge  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  I  will  certainly 
urge  the  chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks),  who  is  not 
able  to  be  here  this  morning  because 
he  had  to  return  to  his  district,  but  I 
will  certainly  urge  him  to  hold  expedi- 
tious hearings. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cole- 
man), and  also  the  cooperation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 
in  following  up  to  make  certain  that 
we  are  going  to  permit  the  type  of  law 
enforcement  activities  that  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  problems  of  re- 
solving that  abuse  in  the  food  stamps 
in  line  with  the  constitutional  man- 
dates that  we  find  ourselves  in  when 
we  give  these  law  enforcement  powers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coleman  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rodino 
wEis  allowed  to  speak  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton) 
made  a  very  good  point  that  I  would 
like  to  follow  up.  He  quoted  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Inspectors  General  legis- 
lation in  1978  that  passed,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
doing,  is  reporting  to  the  Attorney 
General  through  the  U.S.  attorney 
system  exactly  where  the  criminal  acts 
are  occurring.  The  only  way  they  can 
get  the  information  to  pass  on  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  to  his  agents, 
the  U.S  attorneys,  is  to  provide  under- 
cover work. 

I  think  the  gentleman  made  a  very 
good  contribution,  and  I  hope  that 
this  becomes  law.  and  if  we  want  to  go 
further  with  it  and  refine  it  in  the 
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gentleman's  committee  or  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  I  cer- 
tainly wl  1  cooperate  and  work  on  that. 
But  I  th  nil  the  point  of  it  is  there  is 
an  under  standing  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture's  Office.  There  is  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  FBI  now  and  the 
OIG.  and  basically  the  FBI  has  turned 
this  ovei  to  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General.  That  is  the  understanding, 
and  tha'  is  how  things  have  been 
working. 

If  that  should  change  or  there  are 
necessary  changes  in  that  with  other 
protections,  then  we  can  proceed  from 
there.  Bit  that  is  the  practical,  realis- 
tic, whatis-happening-today  attitude. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RC»DINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f ron  I  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  discussion  here  has  very  well 
pointed  cut  that  there  is  no  need  for 
any  legislation  in  this  area,  not  any 
legislatio  1  is  needed  out  of  any  com- 
mittee. The  problem  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear.  We  are  trying  to  put  into 
the  Depa  rtment  of  Agriculture  Inspec- 
tor Gen«  ral's  Office  a  law  enforce- 
ment function  that  does  not  belong 
there. 

We  hav  B  at  this  point  in  time  the  op- 
portunity to  leave  the  law  as  it  is,  and 
I  think  tl  lat  is  exactly  what  we  should 
do.  All  t  lat  is  needed  is  for  the  re- 
sources o  the  FBI.  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, to  be  devoted  to  this  problem 
that  needs  to  be  addressed.  We  have 
260  perso  inel  involved  in  this  function 
in  the  IC  's  Office.  They  really  ought 
to  be  la^i/  enforcement  personnel  in 
the  FBI. 

Mr.  RC  DINO.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlemai.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  \ery  fine  point.  Let  us  leave 
the  poller  functions  where  they  really 
ought  to  be.  While  I  know  that  this 
amendment  is  well  intentioned,  none- 
theless, ]  would  rather  not  proceed 
with  the  granting  of  such  extraordi- 
nary polce  power  to  the  Inspectors 
GenenaJ  without  ihe  committee  of 
proper  jurisdiction  having  had  the  op- 
portimity  to  carefully  scrutinize  all  of 
the  ramif  cations  of  such  an  action. 

Mr.  WSISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  upon 
consultat  on  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman)  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  amendment  be 
amended  so  that  it  will  incorporate 
the  f  ollovi  ing: 

In  the  first  paragraph,  in  the  last 
phrase  bsfore  the  word  "designated" 
add  the  \rord  "jointly."  and  after  the 
word  "del  lignated"  add  the  words  "by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  an  1." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  thi '.  requested  modification. 

The  Cl«  rk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weiss,  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coleman:  Sec- 
tion 1343.  first  paragraph  of  the  Coleman- 
Richmond  amendment  at  page  120  of  H.R. 
3603.  insert  before  "designated  "  the  word 
"jointly",  and  insert  after  "designated"  the 
following  "by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  in  fact  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  granted, 
would  this  section  be  subject  to  fur- 
ther amendments,  or  would  this  fore- 
close it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
asking  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  That  is  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman  is  that  it  would  be  open  for 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  It  would  be  open  for 
further  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that 
was  just  accepted  by  unanimous  con- 
sent I  think  is  self-explanatory.  I  only 
want  to  add  a  few  brief  words  of  expla- 
nation. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  to  re- 
quire joint  designation  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  and 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  order  for  any  of  the 
powers  mentioned  in  the  amendment 
to  be  able  to  be  exercised  by  any  Agri- 
culture Department  personnel.  This,  I 
believe,  removes  the  concern  that 
many  of  us  had  that  we  would  have 
proliferation  of  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities, by  agencies  and  individuals 
who  were  not  originally  authorized  to 
do  that,  or  perhaps  even  trained  to  do 
that. 

Now  with  the  Attorney  General 
being  required  to  be  a  joint  designor,  I 
think  that  problem  has  been  resolved. 
I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cole- 
BJAN).  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Richmond),  and  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  in 
achieving  this  in  a  spirit  of  compro- 
mise. 

I  want  to  add  a  few  words  of  correc- 
tion, if  I  may.  just  for  the  sake  of  the 
record.  It  has  been  said  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Offices  of  In- 
vestigation and  Audit  had.  prior  to 
being   incorporated   in   the   Inspector 


General's  office,  some  powers  along 
the  lines  being  given  to  them  by  this 
amendment.  That  is  not  so.  They 
never  had  such  powers. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  city  of 
New  York  inspector  general's  office 
has  such  powers.  They  have  no  such 
powers  at  all.  I  just  want  the  record  to 
be  absolutely  clear  on  that. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  believe  I  was  the 
one  who  said  that  the  inspector  gener- 
al of  the  city  of  New  York  had  these 
powers.  I  believe  the  gentleman  cor- 
rected me  in  saying  it  was  what 
agency? 

Mr.  WEISS.  The  department  of  in- 
vestigation, which  is  the  equivalent  of 
th-  FBI  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Which  again  I 
think  is  an  analogous  argument,  that 
they  are  pursuing  food  stamp  fraud  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  welfare 
fraud  also,  and  they  have  the  same 
powers  that  we  are  trying  to  extend. 

Mr.  WEISS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me,  that  is  right.  But  what  is 
being  done  is  that  the  department  of 
investigation  is,  in  essence,  the  Justice 
Department  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
They  have  police  officers  and  special 
investigators  who  are  peace  officers  by 
training  and  by  occupation  to  do  that 
work. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  appreciate  his 
statement. 

I  hope  that  his  amendment  does  re- 
solve his  concerns  about  this. 

The  action  does  give  me  a  bit  of  a 
problem.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment involved  in  the  kind  of  inves- 
tigatory activities  that  are  involved  in 
food  stamp  fraud  where  this  kind  of 
joint  authority  is  required?  For  in- 
stance, the  Secret  Service,  in  investi- 
gating counterfeiting  cases,  do  they 
have  to  go  to  the  Attorney  General;  or 
Postal  Service  officials  involved  in 
similar  things,  do  they  have  to  go  to 
the  Attorney  General?  Could  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  that? 

Mr.  WEISS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow,  what  we  have  here,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness)  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO)  have  pointed  out,  is  a  unique 
devolution  of  authority  upon  people 
who  were  never  intended  originally  to 
have  such  authority,  or  such  function. 
So  it  is  not  analogous  to  any  other  law 
enforcement  function,  because  what 
we  have  here  are  auditors  and  investi- 
gators in  the  auditing  field  all  of  a 
sudden  being  made  law  enforcement 
people.  In  order  for  that  to  be  done,  I 
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think  it  is  the  better  part  of  wisdom, 
and  I  am  pleased  the  amendment  has 
been  accepted,  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral play  a  role. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  I  think  we 
do  have  an  analogous  situation,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  Secret  Service  because 
we  never  intended  to  turn  food  stamps 
into  currency,  but  that,  in  fact,  is  what 
we  have  done.  So,  therefore,  the  only 
place  that  we  have  given  enforcement 
powers  to  do  something  about  the 
fraud  that  has  resulted  from  that  kind 
of  a  change  was  in  the  Office  of  In- 
spections that  happens  to  be  under 
the  Inspector  General.  Yet  it  seems  to 
me  what  the  gentleman's  amendment 
has  done  is  put  at  least  somewhat  of  a 
restraint  on  that  Office  of  Inspections 
that  does  not  exist  in  any  other  law 
enforcement  unit  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  WEISS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow,  quite  the  contrary.  I  am  sensi- 
tive to  some  of  the  comments  the  gen- 
tleman made  yesterday  about  his  con- 
cern for  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in  the 
food  stamp  field.  No  one  is  more  con- 
cerned about  that  than  I  am  because 
every  bit  of  fraud  and  corruption  de- 
prives and  cheats  people  who  are  le- 
gitimately entitled  to  those  food 
stamps  of  the  right  to  eat.  What  my 
amendment  does,  I  believe,  is.  in  fact, 
to  bring  the  Justice  Department  into 
the  picture  so  there  will  be  additional 
personnel  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment who  will  be  into  the  act,  and  per- 
haps will  provide  the  resources  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  may 
not  have  available. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  think,  as  we  indi- 
cated before,  the  Attorney  General  in 
the  Justice  Department  is  already  in 
on  the  act,  and  this  simply  spells  out  a 
joint  participation.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  accept  this,  but  I  will  not  oppose 
it.  I  do  think  it  might  divide  somewhat 
the  responsibility  for  this  program, 
but  it  will  bring  to  a  head,  I  think,  the 
roles  of  these  two  agencies  that  have 
so  far  allowed  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  the  load  on  this. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend those  whose  concern  about  this 
language  has  led  to  the  compromise.  I 
find  that  the  true  conservatives  who 
have  worked  on  this  are  much  to  be 
congratulated.  I  would  myself  like  to 
see  the  entire  section  struck,  but  I  ap- 


preciate very  much  the  work  that  has 
been  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman),  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

D  1145 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numl)er  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  some  great 
concerns  over  the  language  as  present- 
ly constituted.  In  my  judgment,  the 
language  that  now  exists,  which  would 
require  a  police  officer,  an  inspector 
general,  to  make  a  determination  if  in 
fact  there  is  probable  cause  after  a 
warrant  has  been  executed— I  realize 
that  my  colleague  does  not  want  to  do 
that,  I  know  that  is  not  his  intent.  But 
that  is  precisely  what  he  does.  And 
even  though  I  have  some  basic  prob- 
lems with  giving  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al this  authority,  I  think  it  is  the 
wrong  direction. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  could  clean  up 
the  language.  It  would  have  been  far 
preferable  if  in  fact  we  had  kept  it 
general  instead  of  trying  to  be  specific 
about  where  arrest  and  search  war- 
rants might  be  executed,  in  trying  to 
delineate  those  instances,  if  we  had 
just  left  it  to  a  provision  that  the  In- 
spector General  would  have  the  au- 
thority that  any  other  law  enforce- 
ment office  would  have,  to  seek  an 
arrest  warrant,  a  search  warrant,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  That  would  have  done 
it,  instead  of  trying  to  specify  those 
areas,  such  as  we  have,  in  the  pres- 
ence, for  instance,  of  a  p>olice  officer. 
That  is  not  required  under  the 
common  law,  under  the  case  law.  The 
only  thing  that  is  required  in  a  felony 
investigation  is  that  there  be  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  an  offense  has 
been  committed,  a  felony  has  been 
committed,  and  that  the  defendant 
has  committed  the  offense.  We  are 
limiting  that.  We  are  creating  a  bas- 
tard type  of  provision  now  in  statute 
law  which  I  think  is  unfortunate.  And 
it  perhaps  can  be  cleaned  up  in  confer- 
ence. I  know  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  shares  that  concern, 
because  my  colleague  had  some  lan- 
guage he  was  going  to  offer  and,  ap- 
parently, he  had  decided  not  to,  that 
would  clean  up  that  provision.  If  in 
fact  my  colleague  would  be  willing  to 
work  along  that  line,  at  least  it  would 
be  far  preferable  to  what  we  have. 

Let  me  move  on  to  my  broader  con- 
cern. In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Crime,  we  have 
had  witness  after  witness  from  the  ad- 
ministration come  in  an  indicate  to  us 
that  we  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
fund  our  law  enforcement  community 
in  the  fashion  that  we  need  to.  The 
FBI  took  a  $4.5  million  cut  in  the  last 


round.  They  are  now  targeted  for  a 
$44  million  cut  under  the  new  round 
of  cuts.  They  have  taken  at  the 
present  time  such  cuts  that  we  are 
now  unable  to  even  accommodate 
State  agencies  in  running  fingerprint 
checks  essential  in  trying  to  check 
whether  individuals  have  criminal 
records  when  they  are  applying  for 
sensitive  positions. 

So  we  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
enable  our  law  enforcement  communi- 
ty, the  community  that  really  should 
be  investigating  fraud,  abuse  and  cor- 
ruption  in    food   stamps   and   health 
care  and  all  of  the  other  myriad  serv- 
ices that  we  provide;  but  we  are  going 
to  commit  resources  now  to  provide 
another  area  of  law  enforcement,  in 
the  area  of  inspectors  general,  whose 
job  primarily  was  one  of  internal  audit 
and    administrative    responsibility.    It 
does  not  make  sense.  We  are  now  cre- 
ating another  posse,  really,  much  like 
posse    comitatus.    We    do    not    have 
money  to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Firearms,  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  the  FBI, 
the  U.S.  Marshals  to  carry  out  their 
functions,  but  we  are  going  to  provide 
moneys  at  this  point  for  the  Inspector 
General  to  take  on  new  law  enforce- 
ment responsibilities.  It  is  the  wrong 
direction.  The  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration now   has   to  cutback   in 
many  of  their  functions,  including  the 
functions  overseas,   because  they  do 
not  have  enough  moneys  to  do  their 
job.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury 
is  looking  at  annihilating  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  l)e- 
cause  of  budget  cuts.  They  are  now 
looking  at  the  possibility  of  cutting 
back  in  our  capability  to  trace  hand- 
guns in  the  area  of  recordkeeping.  We 
are    going    to    annihilate    the    arson 
squads,  that  have  been  so  effective  in 
the  BATF,  because  we  do  not  have 
enough  moneys.  We  are  eliminating 
training  programs  for  local  police  offi- 
cials because  we  do  not  have  enough 
resources.     But     we     have     enough 
moneys,  apparently,  to  create  another 
area  of  responsibility,  another  law  en- 
forcement agency,  if  you  will,  in  the 
Inspector  General.  It  is  insane.  It  is 
the  wrong  way  to  go. 

I  understand  that  there  were  some 
compromises  struck  in  committee  to 
try  to  salvage  the  food  stamp  program, 
and  I  respect  that. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hughes 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
I  want  to  see  a  food  stamp  program 
survive.  But  not  at  the  expense  of  first 
of  all  jeopardizing  constitutional 
rights— and  that  is  what  we  are  doing 
under  the  fourth  amendment.  We  are 
creating  another  statutory  mandate 
which  is  going  to  be  a  bastard  provi- 
sion in  the  statute  law  creating  limita- 
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HUjHES.  If  I  could  recapture 
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.  HUifiHES.  I  say  to  my  colleague, 
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resources  so  that  they  can  do  a  better 
job. 

The  12-  or  14-month  lag  that  we 
have  in  cases  in  investigations  are  di- 
rectly the  result  of  inadequate  facili- 
ties, inadequate  manpower  commit- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  these  agencies  that  should 
be  taking  the  lead.  It  is  a  matter  of 
prioritizing  these  areas.  In  fact,  what 
we  should  be  doing  is  strengthening 
the  internal  review  processes  for  the 
Inspector  General,  identifying  those 
areas  where  felonies  or  misdemeanors 
are  being  committed,  and  referring 
those  to  the  proper  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  funding  them  so  that 
they  can  do  a  decent  job.  That  is  the 
issue.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
you  are  for  fraud  and  abuse.  I  do  not 
know  anybody  in  the  Congress  who  is 
for  fraud  and  abuse,  and  I  am  sure  my 
colleague  does  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  XIII? 

AMENDMENT  OrFERES  BY  MRS.  ROUKEMA 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Roukema: 
Page  91,  after  line,  2  Insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly): 

ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS:  EXCLUDED 
PAYMENTS  OF  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  1308.  Section  5(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(11)"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  period,  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(11)  any  income  that  any  other  Federal 
law  specifically  excludes  from  consideration 
as  income  for  purposes  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  the  food  stamp  program,  and  (12) 
any  payments  or  allowances  made  under  (A) 
any  Federal  laws  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing energy  assistance  or  (B)  any  State  or 
local  laws  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
energy  assistance,  designated  by  the  State 
or  local  legislative  body  authorizing  such 
payments  or  allowances  as  energy  assist- 
ance, and  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
provided  by  the  State  or  local  government 
involved  on  a  seasonal  basis  for  an  aggre- 
gate period  not  to  exceed  6  months  in  any 
year.". 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  offering  a  simple  amendment  to 
spell  out  clear  requirements  with 
regard  to  the  relationship  between 
State  low-income  energy  assistance 
and  food  stamp  eligibility. 

My  amendment  would  not  add  any 
new  food  stamp  recipients  to  the  rolls. 
It  would  not  increase  Federal  expendi- 
tures, and  it  definitely  would  not 
affect  Federal  energy  assistance  pro- 
grams. 


It  would,  however,  close  a  loophole 
that  currently  permits  States  to  shift 
more  of  the  cost  of  their  State  welfare 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government 
via  the  food  stamp  program.  At  the 
same  time,  my  amendment  would  pro- 
tect the  legitimate  recipients  of  food 
stamps  and  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance. 

The  loophole  needs  closing  because 
of  allegations  that  three  States  have 
allegedly  manipulated  the  law  by  rais- 
ing welfare  payments  and  calling  them 
energy  assistance.  By  doing  so,  a 
higher  portion  of  the  welfare  burden 
is  shifted  to  the  Federal  Government 
because  energy  assistance  is  not  count- 
ed as  income  for  food  stamp  appli- 
cants. I  do  not  know  whether  these  al- 
legations are  correct,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  potential  for  misapplication 
of  the  existing  law  is  there. 

The  other  body,  however,  went  far 
beyond  just  closing  the  loophole,  and 
in  the  process  adopted  a  formula  that 
would  drastically  affect  the  very  need- 
iest citizens  in  many  States.  There  are 
at  least  11  States  that  have  low- 
income  energy  assistance  programs 
similar  to  the  one  in  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey.  The  formula  adopted  by 
the  other  body  would  coimt  State  low- 
income  energy  assistance  as  income  in 
determining  food  stamp  eligibility.  In 
amending  the  current  law  arbitrarily, 
we  would  inadvertently  have  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  our  very  neediest  citi- 
zens in  many  States.  For  example. 
New  Jersey's  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance program,  called  Lifeline,  serves 
377,000  people— all  senior  citizens  and 
disabled.  Of  those  377,000,  approxi- 
mately 177,000  received  direct  cash 
grants  because  they  are  tenants,  and 
thus  do  not  make  direct  utility  pay- 
ments. These  tenants  are  the  people 
who  would  find  their  food  stamp  bene- 
fits reduced  or,  in  about  half  the  cases, 
completely  eliminated.  Remember,  we 
are  talking  about  seniors  or  the  dis- 
abled. And  note  that  there  are  pro- 
grams similar  to  New  Jersey's  in  at 
least  10  other  States  where  people 
would  be  similarly  affected.  Thus,  the 
attempt  by  some  to  make  sure  that 
the  State  energy  assistance  programs 
are  really  energy  assistance  pro- 
grams—and not  welfare  increases- 
could  have  unintended  effects. 

All  my  amendment  does  is  finally 
define,  within  the  law,  "energy  assist- 
ance." It  could  not  be  more  basic.  It 
would  have  to  be  seasonal;  it  would 
have  to  be  designated  by  the  authoriz- 
ing legislative  body  specifically  as 
energy  assistance.  Clearly,  the  distin- 
guishing feature  would  be  its  seasonal 
nature.  This  would  assure  us  of  the 
fact  that  the  payments  would  indeed 
be  for  higher  energy  costs  that  occur 
during  a  particular  time  of  the  year. 

The  National  Governors  Association 
is  on  record  in  supporting  this  con- 
cept. We  could  still  save  as  much  as 
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$133  million,  according  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  if  the  allega- 
tions about  these  three  States  are  true 
and  we  close  the  loophole.  We  do  so 
without  spending  one  additional 
dollar,  and  we  can  do  so  without 
adding  one  person  to  the  food  stamp 
roles,  and  we  can  do  so  while  protect- 
ing those  people  who  receive  legiti- 
mate energy  assistance  and  would  oth- 
erwise face  loss  or  reduction  of  their 
food  stamp  benefits. 

I  say  we  can  eliminate  the  potential 
for  abuse  while  protecting  the  truly 
needy.  No  American  citizen  would  be 
forced  to  choose  between  food  or  heat. 
I  ask  the  support  of  the  Committee 
and  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
this  amendment. 

D  1200 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
Roukema)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Richmond 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Rou- 
kema was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman on  a  very,  very  sensitive 
amendment  and  her  diligent  work  on 
this  amendment.  I  have  no  problem 
with  the  gentlewoman's  amendment 
so  long  as  it  is  understood  it  would  not 
take  effect  and  that  existing  law 
would  continue  to  operate  until  a  rea- 
sonable time  had  elapsed  in  which  the 
State  legislatures  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  specifics  of  this  amendment 
relating  to  designation  and  the  season- 
al limitation  of  payment. 

Does  the  gentlewoman  agree  that  is 
her  intent  also? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Yes;  it  is  not  only 
the  intention,  but  it  would  be  essential 
for  the  actual  operation. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman and  I  am  perfectly  happy  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

What  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
might  be  to  the  Missouri  Legislature 
may  be  something  different  from  what 
the  New  York  General  Assembly 
might  consider  a  reasonable  time. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  and 
would  the  author  of  the  amendment 
agree  that  the  States  would  have  90 
days  or  120  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  law  to  make  their  changes? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  days?  How  about  during  the 
next  session  of  the  State  legislature? 
Would  that  suit  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 


Mr.  COLEMAN.  Yes. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Yes. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  or  in  a 
special  session,  if  they  were  to  meet 
prior  to  that  time,  because  I  know  the 
States  vary. 

I  would  compliment  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  Jersey  who  has  present- 
ed an  amendment  that  is  well  bal- 
anced trying  to  reduce  the  subterfuge 
by  certain  States  but  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  when  there  is  a  need  for 
energy  assistance  the  States  can  pro- 
vide that  and  they  are  not  going  to  be 
penalized.  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  amendment. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  one  of  the 
three  States  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment, I  object  to  the  gentlelady's 
statement  that  these  States  have  tried 
to  ptish  off  costs  of  the  food  stamp 
program  onto  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Oregon  has  excluded  energy  assist- 
ance in  determining  income  eligibility 
for  food  stamps  and  thus  was  able  to 
increase  the  amount  of  food  given  to 
hungry  people.  But  it  did  not  put  a  fi- 
nancial burden  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. My  State  has  a  good  record 
of  taking  innovative  steps  in  other 
human  services  programs  which  re- 
sulted in  reduced  costs. 

Actions  taken  by  Oregon  in  reducing 
Federal  matched  AFDC  payments 
saved  the  Federal  Government  more 
money  in  the  APDC  program  than  it 
cost  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  For  example,  it 
terminated  its  participation  in  the 
AFDC  unemployed  program  and  sub- 
stituted a  100-percent  State-funded 
program.  This  saved  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  $18  million  a  year.  Also, 
the  State  enacted  a  law  in  1979  which 
allows  the  State  to  count  the  income 
of  stepparents  in  determining  AFDC 
eligibility  and  grant  levels.  This  action 
saved  the  Federal  Government  over 
$6.8  million  and  came  before  one  of 
the  administration's  AFDC  proposals. 
Finally,  Oregon  put  together  a  job  de- 
velopment program  with  the  goal  of 
finding  employment  for  AFDC  appli- 
cants before  they  become  recipients. 
This  saved  the  Federal  Government 
over  $12.3  million  on  a  yearly  basis. 

These  imaginative  programs— includ- 
ing the  energy  assistance  exclusion- 
are  part  of  a  comprehensive  package. 
They  show  that  the  State  is  fiscally 
responsible  and  is  sensitive  to  the 
problems  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 
They  show  compassion  by  increasing 
food  to  the  needy. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlelady  from  New  Jersey.  Al- 
though I  know  it  will  be  accepted  as  a 
compromise,  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  my  opposition.  Hungry  people 
who  are  struggling  with  high  utility 
bills  will  be  the  losers. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Rouke- 
ma). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  EVANS  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  E^tans  of 
Iowa:  Page  120.  line  1.  add  the  following 
new  section  1341  and  redesignate  the  re- 
maining sections: 

RETAIL  REDEMPTION 

Sec.  1341.  Section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
term  "bank(s)"  whenever  it  appears 
throughout  this  section  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Financial  institutions  which  are  insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpwra- 
tion  (FDIC)  or  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  (FSLIC).". 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  really  a  technical  amendment,  a 
corrective  amendment,  if  you  will, 
which  I  believe  updates  an  anachro- 
nism in  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

When  that  act  was  enacted,  it  pro- 
vided that  food  retailers  would  redeem 
stamps  taken  in  trade  by  depositing 
them  in  their  checking  accounts  in 
commercial  banks.  The  banks  would 
then  redeem  the  stamps  through  their 
regional  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

At  the  time,  this  was  a  very  satisfac- 
tory procedure  for  handling  redemp- 
tions since  all  food  retailers  conducted 
their  business  through  checking  ac- 
counts in  commercial  banks.  But  in 
the  interim,  NOW  accounts  or  check- 
ing accounts  here  evolved  in  savings 
and  loan  institutions  and  these  NOW 
accounts  can  be  used  as  business 
checking  accounts  by  businesses  which 
are  sole  proprietorships. 

There  are  now  at  present  40,000  sole 
proprietorships  using  NOW  accounts 
and  many  of  these  are  mom  and  pop 
grocery  stores  that  accept  food 
stamps,  but  the  problem  is  that  under 
present  law  those  grocery  stores 
cannot  redeem  their  stamps  by  depos- 
iting them  in  checking  accounts  in  sav- 
ings and  loans,  and  those  thrift  insti- 
tutions cannot  clear  the  stamps 
through  the  Federal  Reserve. 

This  amendment  solves  that  prob- 
lem by  amending  the  redemption  sec- 
tion of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  checking  ac- 
counts in  savings  and  loans  and  to 
permit  savings  and  loans  to  redeem 
food  stamps  for  grocers  and  then  clear 
those  stamps  through  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 
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Chairman, 


I  thank  the  gen- 


HICHMOND. 
for  yielding. 
I  ha\ie  no  trouble  with  the  amend- 
ment o|  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
to  permit  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociatidns  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions i<isured  by  FDIC  or  PSLIC  to 
food  stamp  coupons  for  retail- 
ers in  tlhe  same  fashion  as  banks  now 
do,  sin<  e  we  are  currently  in  the  proc- 
ess of  lemoving  all  major  substantive 
distincttions  between  banks  and  other 
financilJ  institutions  that  are  not 
banks. 

To  tqe  extent  that  the  participation 
of  the  Isavings  and  loans  expands  the 
potential  numbers  of  those  who  could 
perpetijate  fraud,  it  will  be  necessary 
greater  vigilance,  but  the  De- 
t     should     be     doing     that 

the  gentleman's  amendment 
ceptable    and    commend    the 
an  for  his  amendment. 
OUSSELOT.    Mr.    Chairman, 
gentleman  yield? 

ANS  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
an  from  California. 
OUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlemanifor  yielding. 

Does  this  prohibit  just  anybody 
from  depositing  food  stamps  in  a  sav- 
ings ao  :ount  or  does  it  state  only  those 
in  a  ntail  level  in  business  who  are 
able  to  do  this? 

Mr.  I  VANS  of  Iowa.  It  would  contin- 
ue the  same  restrictions  that  are  im- 
posed ipon  commercial  banks  at  the 
present  time.  These  same  restrictions 
would  ipply  to  the  checking  accounts 
in  savii  igs  and  loans. 

In  sli  ort,  I  think  that  the  same  safe- 
guards (would  prevail  in  the  future  as 
have  ptevailed  in  the  past. 

Mr.  aoUSSELOT.  Could  the  gentle- 
t<ll  us.  has  it  been  difficult  for 
Slid  pop  grocery  stores,  as  he 
says,  to  convert  these  food  stamps  to 
cash?  ]  know  the  people  who  use  the 
food  st  ajnps  have  no  problem  convert- 
ing thsm  to  cash  and  then  buying 
other  1  hings  like  liquor.  Is  it  really  a 
problei  n? 

Mr.  ETVANS  of  Iowa.  Yes,  it  is  a 
problem  because  when  they  go  to  the 
savingj  and  loans,  the  savings  and 
loans  J  re  not  allowed  to  accept  those 
stamps.  Some  of  them  do.  If  they  do, 
in  ord«  r  to  clear  them,  they  then  have 
to  tak ;  the  stamps  to  a  commercial 
bank.  This  imposes  an  additional 
burder  on  the  conmiercial  banking 
system  to  clear  stamps  that  should  be 
clearec  through  the  savings  and  loans. 

I  would  add  that  I  have  discussed 
this  at  some  length  with  senior  offi- 
cers or  a  regional  Federal  Reserve 
bank  -esponsible  for  this  function. 
They  s  ee  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
work.  '  They  think  it  will  add  to  the  ef- 
f icienc  r  of  the  system  and  do  not  be- 
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lieve  it  will  add  to  their  regulatory 
load. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  we  certainly  are  ac- 
knowledging now  that  food  stamps  are 
another  form  of  currency,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  adds  to  that  perception. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is 
suggesting  that  food  stamps  be  depos- 
ited in  the  savings  account  or  a  NOW 
account  of  a  person  in  a  small  retaU 
business.  As  the  gentleman  indicated, 
we  are  acknowledging  that  food 
stamps  are  a  form  of  currency. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  I  think  that 
has  been  done  in  other  ways  thaui 
through  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  I  have 
grave  reservations  about  this  action, 
but  there  is  not  much  I  can  do  because 
I  am  sure  if  I  ask  for  a  vote  most 
people  coming  in  the  door  would  not 
understand  what  we  are  doing. 

All  the  savings  and  loans  security 
and  bank  officers  are  demanding  that 
we  do  this? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  It  is  greatly  de- 
sired by  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
and  it  has  not  been  objected  to  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  and  it 
was  brought  to  their  attention  and  dis- 
cussed in  some  detail  with  them  and 
they  raised  no  objection  to  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Evans). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDBfENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  ENGLISH 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  English.  Page 
88,  after  line  6,  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion (and  redesignate  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly): 

INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

Sec.  1304.  Section  3(j)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  inserting",  and 
includes  any  lands  over  which  a  tribal  orga- 
nization (as  that  term  is  defined  in  section 
3(p)  of  this  Act)  has  authority  to  exercise 
any  governmental  jurisdiction"  before  the 
period. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  an  amendment  to  title  13  of  the 
farm  bill  which  will  eliminate  an  in- 
equity in  the  current  law  with  regard 
to  the  participation  of  Indian  tribes  in 
the  food  distribution  program. 

In  the  1977  food  stamp  amendments, 
the  commodities  program  for  individ- 
uals was  terminated  and  everyone 
switched  to  food  stamps,  except  Indi- 
ans. At  that  time  it  was  decided  that 
because  of  the  dire  nutritional  need 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  food 
stamps  that  the  commodities  program 
should  be  continued  for  Indians  who 
live  in  or  near  a  reservation  which  was 
defined  as  a  "geographically  defined 
area  or  areas  over  which  a  tribal  orga- 
nization exercises  governmental  juris- 
diction." After  the  1977  act,  the  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture   decided   by 


regulation  that  federally  recognized 
tribes  in  Oklahoma  were  not  eligible 
because  there  are  no  reservations. 

After  some  questioning  by  members 
of  the  Oklahoma  delegation,  the  De- 
partment has  decided  that  they  would 
allow  Oklahoma  tribes  to  apply  for 
participation.  Unfortunately,  the  De- 
partment would  place  requirements  on 
Oklahoma  tribes  that  are  not  placed 
on  other  tribes;  namely,  that  the 
tribes  have  a  power  of  enforcement 
either  through  a  separate  court 
system,  or  a  separate  law  enforcement 
system. 

I  and  other  Members  from  Oklaho- 
ma feel  that  this  is  a  very  undesirable 
situation  and  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment will  clarify  and  eliminate  the  in- 
equity that  currently  exists. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English)  for  his 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Indians 
and  State  that  our  committee  accepts 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
one  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  (Mr.  Eng- 
lish). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OPFERED  BY  MR.  JEFFORDS 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  two  amendments,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Jeffords:  On 
page  120.  after  line  22.  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

HOUSEHOLD  DEFINITION 

Sec.  1343.  Section  3(i)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  ".  or  receives  supplemental 
security  income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  disability  or 
blindness  payments  under  title  I.  II,  X.  XIV, 
or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act". 

Page  120.  insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

REIMBURSEMENT  EXCLUSION 

Sec.  1344.  Section  5(d)(5)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  is  amended  by  adding  before  the 
comma  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  no 
portion  of  benefits  provided  under  title  IV- 
A  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  the  extent  it 
is  attributable  to  an  adjustment  for  work-re- 
lated or  child  care  expenses,  shall  be  consid- 
ered such  reimbursement.". 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  make  a  minor  modi- 
fication in  one  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
visions included  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-35).  In  that  act.  the 
definition  of  "household"  was  modi- 
fied to  provide  that  all  children  and 
parents  who  live  together  will  be  treat- 
ed as  one  food  stamp  household 
whether  or  not  they  customarily  pur- 
chase and  prepare  meals  together  for 
home  consumption,  unless  one  of  the 
parents  is  60  years  of  age  or  older. 

This  amendment  would  add  another 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  would 
allow  parents  and  children  who  live  to- 
gether to  qualify  as  separate  house- 
holds if  one  of  the  parents  is  disabled 
and  receives  assistance  from  another 
program— such  as  SSI.  social  security 
disability,  or  aid  to  the  blind  or  dis- 
abled. 

This  amendment  does  not  change 
the  current  requirement  that  all  par- 
ents and  children  who  ordinarily  pur- 
chase and  prepare  food  together  shall 
be  treated  as  one  household  for  food 
stamp  purposes.  It  simply  would  allow 
disabled  parents  to  qualify  independ- 
ently of  their  children  if.  in  fact,  they 
do  not  purchase  and  prepare  food  to- 
gether. 

This  amendment  would  affect  very 
few  families  and  have  minimal  cost. 
CBO  estimates  the  cost  at  less  than  $1 
million.  However,  for  the  very  few 
families  who  are  affected,  it  has  a 
most  important  impact. 

Senator  Huddleston,  whose  interest 
in  this  amendment  spurred  my  own, 
provided  me  with  the  following  exam- 
ple. A  constituent  of  his  from  Browns- 
ville, Ky.,  has  received  notice  that  he 
and  his  wife  will  be  ineligible  for  food 
stamps  effective  November  1.  1981. 
The  gentleman  is  a  quadriplegic  whose 
only  source  of  income  is  $285  a  month 
in  social  security  disability  payments. 
His  housing  and  medical  costs  alone 
exceed  $400  a  month. 

Yet.  because  his  daughter  lives  with 
him  and  helps  care  for  him,  the  re- 
cently enacted  law  would  deprive  him 
of  all  of  his  food  stamp  benefits.  Her 
modest  salary  puts  the  household's 
income  just  above  the  cutoff  level  for 
eligibility. 

I  really  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
the  type  of  person  we  intended  to 
remove  from  the  food  stamp  rolls 
when  we  passed  Public  Law  97-35.  In 
that  law,  we  did  put  in  a  special  ex- 
emption to  protect  elderly  parents 
from  an  unfair  loss  of  benefits. 

I  believe  the  same  protection  should 
be  afforded  to  permanently  and  total- 
ly disabled  parents.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  law  should  provide  a  financial 
disincentive  against  children  living 
with  parents  who  need  their  care.  I 


urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
humane  and  sensible  amendment. 

I  offer  my  thanks  to  Senator  Hud- 
dleston for  bringing  this  issue  to  my 
attention. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  sensi- 
tivity to  the  needs  of  the  disabled  and 
elderly  people  and  we  are  delighted  to 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  exclude  as  a  reim- 
bursement in  the  food  stamp  program 
the  benefits  received  for  work-related 
and  child-care  expenses  under  the 
AFDC  program. 

There  is  a  case  pending  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  Vermont  in  which  the 
plaintiffs  are  asking  for  a  double 
counting  of  AFDC  benefits.  The  plain- 
tiffs are  interpreting,  in  a  new  way, 
the  food  stamp  law.  They  claim  that 
not  only  should  their  work  and  child- 
care  expenses  be  disregarded  when 
computing  food  stamp  benefits,  but 
that  also  the  income  they  received 
under  the  AFDC  program,  that  can  be 
attributed  to  meeting  these  expenses, 
should  be  disregarded. 

If  the  decision  in  Vermont  favors 
the  plaintiffs,  the  costs  of  the  Federal 
food  stamp  program  will  increase.  In 
the  State  of  Vermont  alone,  which  re- 
ceives a  mere  two-hundredths  percent 
of  the  food  stamp  program,  the  esti- 
mated increase  in  Federal  payments 
will  be  $0.6  million.  There  will  also  be 
a  greater  burden  on  the  State  in  terms 
of  administrative  costs.  But  this  deci- 
sion does  not  affect  only  Vermont. 
Unless  overruled  it  will  change  admin- 
istration of  the  whole  program.  The 
case  will  place  increasing  demands  on 
an  already  overburdened  food  stamp 
program. 

This  amendment  does  not  change 
how  the  food  stamp  program  current- 
ly operates.  I  offer  it  merely  to  clarify 
the  language  of  the  law  so  that  it 
truly  reflects  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
written.  It  was  not  the  intent  of  this 
program  to  allow  such  a  double  deduc- 
tion of  benefits.  Participants  would 
continue  to  get  disregards  for  work 
and  child-care  expenses  under  both 
AFDC  law  and  food  stamp  law. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers to  support  this  amendment.  If 
the  language  is  not  corrected,  the  po- 
tential cost  to  the  Federal  food  stamp 
program  could  be  significant.  Let  us 
prevent  this  costly  misinterpretation 
of  food  stamp  law. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 


I  am  happy  to  say  our  committee 
will  accept  the  gentleman's  second 
amendment  also. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  appreciate  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeftords). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ENGLISH 

Mr.    ENGLISH.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  English:  Page 
114,  after  line  7,  insert  the  following  new 
section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sections 
accordingly): 

PILOT  PROJECTS  TO  SIMPLIFY  THE  PROCESSING 
OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  AFDC,  SSI,  AND 
MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS 

Sec.  1336.  Section  17  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  pilot 
projects  in  which  households  that  include 
one  or  more  recipients  of  aid  to  famUies 
with  dependent  children  under  part  A  of 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  of  sup- 
plemental security  income  under  title  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  of  medical  as- 
sistance under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  and  whose  income  does  not  exceed 
the  applicable  income  standard  of  eligibility 
described  in  section  5(c)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  satisfy  the  application  require- 
ments prescribed  under  section  5(a)  of  this 
Act  and  the  income  and  resource  require- 
ments prescribed  under  subsections  (d) 
through  (g)  of  section  5  of  this  Act.  For  any 
pilot  project  carried  out  under  this  subsec- 
tion, allotments  provided  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8(a)  of  this  Act  shaU  be  based  upon 
household  size  and  ( 1 )  benefits  paid  to  such 
household  under  Part  A  of  Title  FV  or  Title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  (2) 
income  as  determined  for  eligibility  under 
Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  at 
the  option  of  the  political  subdivision  or  the 
State,  the  standard  of  need  for  such  size 
household  under  such  programs,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  value  of 
such  allotments  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  average  allotment  by  house- 
hold size  for  households  participating  in 
such  pilot  project  and  receiving  such  aid  to 
fsonilies  with  dependent  children,  such  sup- 
plemental security  income,  or  such  medical 
assistance,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  less 
than  the  average  allotment  which  would 
have  been  provided  under  this  Act  but  for 
the  operation  of  this  subsection,  for  each 
category  of  households,  resjiectively.  in  such 
pilot  project  area,  for  any  period  during 
which  such  pilot  project  is  in  operation.  The 
Secretary  may  conduct  such  pilot  projects 
in  any  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  upon 
the  request  of  such  political  subdivision,  or 
throughout  a  State,  upon  the  request  of 
such  State.  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the 
impact  of  such  pilot  projects  on  recipient 
households,  administrative  costs,  and  error 
rates.  The  administrative  costs  of  such 
projects  shall  be  shared  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  16.  In  implement- 
ing this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  ensure  that  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, in  the  case  of  households  participat- 
ing in  such  pilot  projects,  the  processing  of 
applications  for,  and  determinations  of  eligi- 
bility to  receive,  food  stamp  benefits  are 
simplified  and  are  unified  with  the  process- 
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B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
1  the  gentleman  yield? 
E^NGLISH.  I  would  be  happy  to 

the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  As  I  under- 
1  he   amendment,    anyone   who 
already  qualified  for  AFDC  and 
those  people  are  auto- 
qualified   for   food   stamps 


without  having  to  go  file  an  applica- 
tion and  go  through  the  paperwork. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  The  duplication  of 
paperwork,  of  course,  that  is  correct. 
In  order  to  qualify,  obviously,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  go  through  the  proc- 
ess for  SSI  or  AFDC  and  establish 
what  their  income  requirements  are. 

What  this  would  do  is  remove  the 
duplication  that  States  have  to  go 
through. 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  this  is  only  a 
pilot  project.  It  allows  the  Secretary 
to  establish  such  a  pilot  project  to 
look  into  the  feasibility  of  cutting 
back  on  such  duplication. 

Mr.  SAM.  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman could  tell  me  whether  those 
people  who  all  apply  for  SSI  today 
also  qualify  for  food  stamps  or  if  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  numbers  of 
those  who  both  qualify  and  those  who 
apply? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  would  definitely  be  a  difference 
between  those  who  apply  and  those 
who  are  finally  approved.  Obviously, 
some  are  not  approved. 

Certainly  there  would  be  a  differ- 
ence between  those  who  would  receive 
food  stamps  and  those  who  may  qual- 
ify for  FDC  or  SSI. 

The  point  is  the  income  limitations 
on  the  requirements  that  are  neces- 
sary under  the  food  stamp  program 
would  be  established  under  that  appli- 
cation. In  other  words,  their  applica- 
tion would  be  determined  there. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  What  I  am  concerned 
about  is  the  possibility  that  by  passing 
this  amendment  which  makes  good 
sense  from  a  paperwork  standpoint 
that  it  would  permit  expanded  eligibil- 
ity for  food  stamps.  I  would  want  to 
know  what  would  be  the  outcome  of 
that. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  No;  that  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  amendment  at  all. 

Let  me  again  state  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  establishing  a  pilot  proj- 
ect to  look  into  this  possibility  and  to 
review  the  possibility;  but  certainly  we 
are  not  trying  to  say  automatically  re- 
gardless of  your  income  that  you  are 
going  to  qualify;  but  under  most  condi- 
tions, you  will. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man expect  this  to  be  implemented  in 
the  broader  sense  or  only  in  a  very 
narrow  sense  or  merely  a  study  to  be 
done? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Well,  this  is  a  study. 
This  is  only  a  pilot  project. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  who  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  really  appreciate 
the  leadership  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  ha.s  provided  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma.  As  I  understand 
it,  this  amendment  will  provide  for 
demonstration  projects  aimed  at  the 
simplification  of  the  process  whereby 
people  are  evaluated  for  eligibility  for 
assistance.  This  amendment  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
conduct  pilot  projects,  in  any  State, 
county,  or  city,  upon  the  request  of 
that  State,  coimty.  or  city.  The  politi- 
cal entity  applying  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  conduct  a  pilot  project  may  in- 
clude those  households  in  which  one 
or  more  members  or  all  members,  if 
they  so  choose,  receive  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  supplemen- 
tal security  income,  or  medicaid,  and 
whose  income  does  not  exceed  the 
maximum  allowable  standards  of  the 
food  stamp  program. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  will  evaluate 
these  pilot  projects  to  determine  the 
impact  on  error  rates,  recipient  house- 
holds, and  administrative  costs.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  the  reg- 
ular reimbursement  rate  for  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  these  pilot  proj- 
ects. Additionally,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture will  consult  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
insure,  to  the  extent  practicable,  that 
the  processing  of  applications  and  the 
determinations  of  eligibility  under  this 
pilot  project  are  simplified  and  uni- 
fied. 

The  current  system  for  determining 
eligibility  for  families  applying  for 
more  than  one  type  of  assistance  is 
cumbersome,  error-prone  and  costly. 
The  regulations  for  the  food  stamp 
program,  the  AFDC  program,  the  SSI 
program  and  the  medicaid  program 
differ  considerably  and  are  confusing 
for  both  administrators  and  recipients 
alike. 

These  programs,  in  most  areas,  are 
administered  side  by  side— by  the  same 
State  or  local  officials.  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  will  allow  for  dem- 
onstration projects  to  test  how 
common  eligibility  criteria  and 
common  application  forms  could  be 
utilized  to  simplify  the  process. 

The  common  administration  of  these 
programs  will  provide  cost  savings  to 
the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  to 
State  and  local  governments.  These 
savings  can  be  realized  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  program  specialization  of  staff, 
duplication  of  forms  and  personnel, 
and  the  time  necessary  to  evaluate  the 
eligibility  of  the  same  family  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  assistance. 
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Allow  me  to  stress  one  very  impor- 
tant point— I  do  not  foresee  nor  should 
there  be  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  receiving  benefits  from  any  of 
these  programs  as  a  result  of  the  pilot 
proj-  ects.  These  demonstration  proj- 
ects are  aimed  at  taking  a  specific 
group  of  people— who  are  now  apply- 
ing for  assistance  in  more  than  one  of 
the  categories  I  mentioned  earlier- 
and  merging  that  process  so  that  their 
eligibility  may  be  ascertained  through 
one,  simplified  process. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  Is  it  your 
understanding  that  States,  counties, 
or  cities,  upon  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, could  submit  plans  for  the  pilot 
projects  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture immediately? 

If  a  State,  a  county  or  a  city  is  pre- 
pared to  implement  such  a  pilot  proj- 
ect, could  they  do  so  by  January  1. 
1982? 

I  would  strongly  urge  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  act  without  delay  in 
implementing  this  provision  so  that 
anyone  submitting  a  plan  for  such  a 
pilot  project  could  begin  as  early  as 
January  1982.  I  believe  that  the 
States,  counties,  and  cities  are  the  best 
judges  of  when  they  could  begin  such 
projects. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  amend- 
ment—to allow  demonstration  projects 
which  are  monitored  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture— to  see  if  there  is  a  way 
to  simplify  the  process  of  evaluating 
eligibility  for  people  applying  for  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

I  just  want  to  say  for  the  record  and 
to  the  gentleman,  too.  that  the  gentle- 
man is  not  trying  to  either  expand  or 
contract  eligibility  in  terms  of  food 
stamps;  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
eliminate  a  duplicating  paperwork 
step,  and  that  is  it? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Absolutely,  positive- 
ly, no  question  about  it.  The  gentle- 
man is  totally  correct. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  - 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WAMPLER 

Mr.    WAMPLER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wampler: 
Page  106,  after  line  24,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly): 


ACCESS  OF  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  TO 
INFORMATION 

Sec.  1323.  (a)  Section  9(c)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Such  pur- 
poses shall  not  exclude  the  audit  and  exami- 
nation of  such  information  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  au- 
thorized by  any  other  provision  of  law.". 

(b)  Section  11(d)(8)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  ".  except  that 
such  safeguards  shall  not  prevent  the  use  or 
disclosure  of  such  information  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  for 
audit  and  examination  authorized  by  any 
other  provision  of  law". 

Mr.  WAMPLER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  to  title 
XIII  of  H.R.  3603.  which  concerns  the 
food  stamp  program.  I  am  offering 
this  amendment  because  a  question 
has  arisen  between  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  concerning  access  by 
the  GAO  to  food  stamp  program  rec- 
ords containing  data  on  individual  pro- 
gram recipients.  This  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  it  was  never  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  deny  access  by 
GAO  to  these  records. 

GAO's  authority  to  audit  and  access 
to  records  as  applied  to  the  food  stamp 
program  is  firmly  established  by  a 
number  of  statutes.  Thus.  GAO's 
audits  of  the  food  stamp  program  are 
contemplated,  have  been  conducted, 
and  should  be  regarded  as  a  direct 
part  of  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  act. 

Section  9  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act, 
which  contains  the  same  language  as 
section  11,  regarding  disclosure  of  in- 
formation on  retail  food  stores  apply- 
ing to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program,  is  also  amended.  The  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  insure  that  the 
language  in  section  9  is  given  the  same 
interpretation  regarding  GAO  access 
as  the  corresponding  language  in  sec- 
tion 11. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
GAO  access  to  food  stamp  records,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned before.  The  general  authority 
granted  to  the  GAO  under  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  pro- 
vides them  access  to  all  records  and 
files  of  programs  such  as  the  food 
stamp  program.  This  amendment 
places  the  description  of  access  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  as  well.  This  is  not  a 
new  authority  for  the  GAO.  but. 
simply,  a  clarification  of  their  existing 
access  to  records  and  files  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  GAO  re- 
ports issued  since   1976  on  the  food 


stamp  program.  In  order  to  complete 
their  review,  the  GAO  had  to  have 
access  to  food  stamp  case  files  and  rec- 
ords for  recipients  and  retail  food 
stores. 

February  1976:  'Processing  Applica- 
tions for  Food  Stamps— How  Long 
Does  It  Take?" 

April  1976:  'Student  Participation  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  at  Six  Se- 
lected Universities." 

July  1977:  "The  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram—Overissued Benefits  Not  Recov- 
ered and  Fraud  Not  Pimished." 

April  1978:  'Food  Stamp  Work  Re- 
quirements—Ineffective Paperwork  or 
Effective  Tool?" 

June  1978:  "Federal  Domestic  Pood 
Assistance  Programs- A  Time  for  As- 
sessment and  Change. 

December  1978:  "Regulations  of  Re- 
tailers Authorized  To  Accept  Food 
Stamps  Should  Be  Strengthened." 

July  1981:  "Insights  Gained  in 
Workfare  Demonstration  Projects." 

I  am  not  sure  why  this  controversy 
came  about.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Congress  that  the 
GAO  continue  to  have  access  to  food 
stamp  files  and  records  so  that  they 
may  provide  the  necessary  response 
and  oversight  on  this  very  visible  pro- 
gram. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  amend- 
ment. Our  committee  finds  this  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AttENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  UR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  Page 
87,  after  line  4.  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion and  redesignate  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly: 

Sec.  1302.  (a)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  any  amount  to  be  paid  by  such  house- 
hold for  such  allotment"  before  the  [>eriod. 

(b)  Section  7(d)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third 
and  fourth  sentences. 

(c)  Section  8(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  amended  by  striking  out  "reduced 
by"  and  all  that  follows  through  "this  elimi- 
nation". 

(d)  Section  8(b)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  by  inserting  "which  is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  charged  such  household  for  such  al- 
lotment" after  "eligible  household". 

(e)  Section  8  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  Nothwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  households,  other  than  house- 
holds containing  a  member  who  is  sixty 
years  of  age  or  over  or  who  receives  supple- 
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mental  se<  urity  income  benefits  under  title 
XVI  of  thi  I  Social  Security  Act  or  dlsabiUty 
payments  inder  title  II  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  shidl  be  charged  for  the  allotments 
Issued  to  them,  and  the  amount  of  such 
charge  shiJl  represent  a  reasonable  Invest 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  household,  but  in 
no  event  more  than  30  per  centum  of  the 
household  s  income,  except  that 

"(1)  alldtments  may  be  issued  without 
charge  to  households  with  an  income  of  less 
than  $30  ber  month  for  a  family  of  four 
under  standards  of  eUglbillty  prescribed  by 
the  Secrettu-y;  and 

•(2)  the  (Secretary  shall  provide  a  reasona- 
ble opportunity  for  any  eligible  household 
to  elect  tq  be  issued  an  allotment  less  than 
the  allotqient  authorized  to  be  issued  to 
such  household  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  The  charge  to  be  paid  by  any  eligi- 
ble household  electing  to  exercise  the 
option  deicribed  In  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  spi  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  tl^e  amount  which  would  have  been 
payable  under  this  subsection  for  an  allot- 
ment issued  to  such  household  under  sub- 
section (at  as  the  allotment  actually  issued 
to  such  fousehold  bears  to  the  allotment 
that  woul  1  have  been  issued  to  such  house- 
hold unde  r  subsection  (a). 

"(dXl)  Punds  derived  from  the  charges 
made  for  allotments  shall  be  promptly  de- 
posited, ti  a  manner  prescribed  in  the  regu- 
lations isa  Lied  pursuant  to  this  Act,  in  a  sep- 
arate acco  unt  maintained  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  Unittd  SUtes  for  such  purpose.  Such 
deposits  shall  be  available,  without  limita- 
tion to  fixal  years,  for  the  redemption  of 
coupons. 

••(2)(A)  rhe  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  the  manner  in  which  funds  de- 
rived from  the  distribution  of  coupons 
(charges  made  for  allotments)  shall  be  de- 
posited by  coupon  issuers.  Such  regulations 
shall  coi  itain  provisions  requiring  that 
coupon  is  iuers  promptly  deposit  such  funds 
in  the  mi  nner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
except  th  it  such  regulations  shall,  at  a  min- 
imum, require  that  (i)  such  deposits  be 
made  at  1  sast  weekly,  and  (11)  upon  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  balance  on  hand  of  $1,000  or 
more,  su:h  deposits  be  made  within  two 
banking  ( ays  following  the  accumulation  of 
such  amo  imt. 

"(B)  A»y  coupon  issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee  or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of  vio- 
lating th(  regulations  issued  under  subpara- 
graph (A»  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  fined 
not  mor<  than  $3,000,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  tha  i  one  year,  or  both. 

•'(3)(A)  Coupon  issuers  receiving  funds  de- 
rived fnm  the  distribution  of  coupons 
(charges  made  for  allotments)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  receiving  such  funds  as  fidu- 
ciaries or  the  Federal  Government,  and 
such  coupon  issuers  shall  immediately  set 
aside  all  such  funds  as  funds  of  the  Federal 
Govemm  ent.  Funds  derived  from  the  distri- 
bution o:  coupons  (charges  made  for  allot- 
ments) si  lall  not  be  used,  before  the  deposit 
of  such  lunds  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Seen  tary,  for  the  benefit  of  any  person, 
partners!  lip.  corporation,  association,  orga- 
nization, or  entity  other  than  the  Federal 
Govermt  ent. 

"(B)  Any  coupon  issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employe^,  or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of  vio- 
lating subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  ifined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  a 
siun  equiil  to  the  amount  of  funds  involved 
in  the  vii  ilation,  whichever  is  the  greater,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both,  ex(  lept  if  the  amount  of  such  funds  is 
less  thai  I  $1,000,  then  such  issuer  shall  be 
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fined  not  more  than  $3,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(4KA)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
require  that  upon  the  deposit.  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  of 
funds  derived  from  the  distribution  of  cou- 
pons (charges  made  for  allotments),  coupon 
issuers  shall  Immediately  send  a  written 
notice  to  the  SUte  agency,  accompanied  by 
an  appropriate  voucher,  confirming  such  de- 
posit. In  addition  to  such  other  information 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate, 
such  regulations  shall  require  that  such 
notice  contain- 
ed) the  name  and  address  of  the  coupon 
issuer: 

"(11)  the  total  receipts  of  such  coupon 
issuer  derived  from  the  distribution  of  cou- 
pons (charges  made  for  allotments)  during 
the  deposit  period; 

•(ill)  the  amount  of  the  deposit; 
"(iv)  the  name  and  address  of  the  deposi- 
tory; and 

"(v)  an  oath  or  affirmation  signed  by  the 
coupon  Issuer  or,  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion or  other  entity  not  a  natural  person,  by 
an  appropriate  official  of  the  coupon  issuer, 
certifying  that  the  information  contained  in 
such  notice  is  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of 
such  person's  knowledge  and  belief. 

"(B)  Any  coupon  issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of 
failing  to  provide  the  notice  required  under 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  shaU  be 
fined  not  more  than  $3,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(C)  Any  coupon  issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  who  knowingly 
provides  false  information  in  any  notice  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both. 

'(5)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
require  each  coupon  issuer  at  intervals  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  but  not  less  often 
than  monthly,  to  send  to  the  Secretary,  or 
his  designee,  a  written  report  of  the  Issuer's 
operations  during  such  period  under  the 
food  stamp  program.  In  addition  to  such 
other  information  deemed  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  appropriate,  the  regulations  shall  re- 
quire that  the  report  contain— 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  coupon 
issuer: 

"(ii)  the  total  receipts  of  the  coupon  issuer 
derived  from  the  distribution  of  coupons 
(charges  made  for  allotments)  during  the 
report  period" 

"(ill)  the  total  amount  of  deposits  made 
by  the  issuer  of  funds  derived  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  coupons  (charges  made  for  al- 
lotments) during  such  period: 

"(iv)  the  name  and  address  of  each  deposi- 
tory receiving  such  funds  from  such  issuer; 
and 

"(v)  an  oath  or  affirmation,  signed  by  the 
coupon  Issuer,  or  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion or  other  entity  not  a  natural  person,  by 
an  appropriate  official  of  the  coupon  issuer, 
certifying  that  the  information  contained  in 
the  report  is  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of 
such  person's  knowledge  and  belief. 

"(B)  Any  coupon  issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of 
failing  to  provide  any  notice  required  under 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $3,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(C)  Any  coupon  issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  who  knowingly 
provides  false  information  in  any  notice  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000. 


or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  re- 
quire State  agencies  to  provide  periodic  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  con- 
taining a  consolidation  of  the  respective 
coupon  issuer's  notices  to  such  State  agen- 
cies at  such  intervals  as  the  Secretary  in  his 
discretion  deems  appropriate. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  and  the  United  SUtes 
Postal  Service  shall  jointly  arrange  for  the 
prompt  deposit  of  funds  collected  by  the 
United  SUtes  Postal  Service  on  behalf  of  a 
SUte  from  charges  made  for  coupon  allot- 
ments.". 

(f)  The  heading  for  section  8  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Value  of  Coupon  Allotment  and  Charges 
to  be  Made". 

(g)  Section  15(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  amended  by  inserting  "purchase  by 
and"  before  "issuance". 

(h)  Section  18(a)(1)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  second  sentence  the  following:  "Such 
portion  of  any  such  appropriation  as  may  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the  coupon 
allotments  issued  to  eligible  households 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  charges  paid  by 
such  households  for  such  allotments  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the 
separate  account  created  under  section  8(a) 
of  this  Act.". 

(1)  Section  18(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)", 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  limit  the 
value  of  coupons  issued  which  Is  in  excess  of 
the  value  of  coupons  for  which  households 
are  charged,  to  an  amount  which  is  not  in 
excess  of  the  portion  of  the  appropriation 
for  such  fiscal  year  which  is  transferred  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  the  separate  account  referred  to  in 
such  subsection.":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  of  the  funds  in  such  separate  account 
are  no  longer  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  such  portion  of  such 
funds  shall  be  paid  into  the  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury.". 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
this  amendment  does 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  excuse  me, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Was  this  amend- 
ment noticed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  WALICER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  and  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
him,  no,  it  was  not  printed  in  the 
Record.  At  the  present  time  we  are  in 
the  process  of  attempting  to  get  copies 
to  provide  to  all  concerned  parties.  I 
think  I  can  explain  very  quickly  what 
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the  amendment  is,  however.  It  could 
be  a  rather  major  amendment,  but  I 
will  make  certain  that  copies  get  to 
you  as  soon  as  we  have  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  in 
effect  restores  partially  the  purchase 
requirement  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  requirement  that  was 
in  the  food  stamp  program  for  the 
first  years  that  it  was  in  effect.  It  was 
in  force,  in  fact,  up  until  January  1, 
1979.  It  is  a  requirement  that  was  an 
attempt  to  do  several  things.  Above 
all,  it  required  people  to  evaluate  their 
own  diet  based  upon  their  own  pur- 
chases. So  therefore  it  added  an  ex- 
tremely important  nutritional  compo- 
nent to  the  program. 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  have  done  in 
recent  years  is  that  we  have  taken  a 
lot  of  the  nutritional  components  out 
of  the  program  without,  in  my  opin- 
ion, good  cause.  So  what  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  do  here  is  put  a  nutritional  com- 
ponent back  into  the  food  stamp 
effort  by  assuring  that  people  do  have 
to  participate  in  some  way  on  their 
own  by  putting  their  own  money 
toward  the  food  that  they  purchase. 

I  think  it  is  important  also  to  realize 
that  since  we  eliminated  the  purchase 
requirement,  the  rolls  in  food  stamps 
have  increased  dramatically.  They 
have  gone  from  15.9  million  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1979,  to  22.5  million  people  now 
participating  in  the  program.  That  is 
an  increase  of  ailmost  42  percent  in 
that  short  period  of  time  since  we 
eliminated  the  purchase  requirement. 

I  think  that  that  is  something  that 
has  to  be  evaluated  at  a  time  during 
which  we  are  attempting  to  find  places 
to  reduce  Government  spending. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  act  was 
always  to  permit  low-income  persons 
to  purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet.  What  this  amendment  will  do  is 
get  us  back  to  that  idea,  that  people 
are  purchasing  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  savings  to 
the  budget  would  be  considerable 
under  this  amendment.  The  CBO,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  esti- 
mates that  if  you  restore  partially  the 
purchase  requirement,  put  that  to- 
gether with  the  administration's  other 
changes  in  the  program,  that  you 
could  save  $1.4  billion  annually.  If  this 
proposal  that  I  am  offering  here  today 
is  implemented,  and  is  Implemented  in 
March  1982,  you  could  get  a  savings  of 
over  $800  million  for  fiscal  year  1982. 1 
think  that  that  is  something  that  we 
in  this  House  have  to  consider  favor- 
ably. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  here  is  only 
a  partial  restoration  of  the  purchase 
requirement  in  that  it  would  exempt 
the  elderly  and  the  disabled  from  its 
provisions;  so  all  other  people  partici- 
pating in  the  food  stamp  program 
would  have  to  pay,  but  by  exempting 
the  elderly  and  the  disabled  we  assure 


that  those  unable  to  find  money  for 
purchasing  stamps  would  not  be 
harmed. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
interest  in  reducing  fraud,  error,  and 
abuse  in  our  program  and  in  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  the  program. 

I  would  like  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  know  that  we  have 
worked  on  this  for  7  straight  years  and 
this  bill  has  been  before  the  House  for 
7  years. 

Fortunately,  4  years  ago  we  were 
able  to  finally  convince  this  House  and 
the  Senate  that  the  only  way  to  run  a 
clean  relatively  low-cost  administra- 
tive food  stamp  program  was  to  elimi- 
nate the  purchase  requirement,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  we  were  able  to  identi- 
fy million;:  of  people  in  the  United 
States  who  are  so  poor  that  they  never 
had  the  purchase  requirement  with 
which  to  go  ahead  and  buy  their 
stamps  at  the  time  that  the  cash  had 
to  be  paid.  Therefore,  they  were 
imable  to  obtain  their  food  stamps. 
We  were  able  to  identify  millions  of 
people  who  never  had  the  $20  or  $30 
in  their  hands  at  one  specific  time  so 
they  could  go  ahead  and  buy  their 
stamps;  therefore,  they  were  effective- 
ly out  of  the  program.  That  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 
We  want  to  get  down  to  the  poorest 
people  in  the  United  States  and  give 
them  the  food  stamps.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  would 
agree,  right?  That  is  first. 

Second,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania should  realize  that  money 
now  costs  considerably  more  than  it 
did  in  1977.  Many  check-cashing  insti- 
tutions are  involved  in  delivering  food 
stamps.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  Lf 
we  ever  reinstituted  the  purchase  re- 
quirement, this  would  be  the  greatest 
bonanza  to  the  little  check-cashing  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  United 
States  than  anything  could  possibly 
be,  because  they  would  then  take  the 
Government's  money  and  use  every 
possible  means  of  holding  up  repay- 
ment to  the  Government,  rather  than 
repaying  within  24  hours  as  the  law 
says. 

They  would  say  their  bank  account 
was  in  Honolulu.  They  would  say  their 
bank  account  was  in  San  Francisco  or 
somewhere.  That  is  the  second  reason. 
When  money  costs  20  percent,  the 
gentleman  can  well  realize  how  much 
money  we  are  talking  about  if  we  were 
to  reinstitute  the  purchase  require- 
ment. Federal  money  would  be  float- 
ing all  over  the  United  States  and  un- 
fortunately we  would  never  get  a  lot  of 
it  back  as  quickly  as  we  ought  to.  That 
is  the  second  reason. 

The  third  reason  is  that  in  order  to 
reduce  fraud,  waste  and  abuse,  and  ad- 
ministrative costs,  you  must  eliminate 
the  purchase  requirement,  because  it 


adds  massively  to  the  problems  of  ad- 
ministering this  program. 

I  would  hope  that  when  we  finally 
finish  this  bill  today  and  ultimately 
have  the  President  sign  it  that  we  can 
then  get  down  to  improving  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  once  this  bill  is  set  in 
cement,  there  is  a  good  billion  dollars 
we  can  take  out  of  this  bill  by  improv- 
ing the  administration,  by  reducing 
waste,  fraud  and  abuse,  particularly 
now  that  we  have  the  machinery  to  do 
so,  now  that  we  have  the  photo  I.D. 
cards,  now  that  we  have  first  endorser 
liability,  now  that  we  are  not  allowing 
wholesalers  to  accept  food  stamps.  We 
have  succeeded  in  plugging  almost 
every  loophole  we  have  been  able  to 
identify  to  date. 

The  next  thing  is  to  move  the  food 
stamp  program  into  the  20th  century 
and  computerize  the  entire  program. 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman  would 
imderstand  that  reinstituting  the  pur- 
chase requirement  will  make  the 
modem  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram totaUy  impossible.  It  will  waste 
enormous  amounts  of  money  in  float 
for  the  U.S.  Government.  It  will  hurt 
all  the  truly  needy  people  we  are 
really  trying  to  help  and  it  will  accom- 
plish nothing. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  I  think  the 
gentleman  makes  some  excellent 
points,  and  I  think  it  speaks  to  some  of 
the  concerns  that  have  been  addressed 
in  my  amendment. 

The  gentleman  points  out,  I  think 
rightfully  so,  that  there  were  a  lot  of 
people  in  our  society  that  could  not 
come  up  with  the  purchase  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Two  million. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Two  million,  as  the 
gentleman  mentioned;  however,  I 
think  we  also  found  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  those,  I  think  it  was  over  75 
percent  of  those,  were  elderly. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
here  specifically  exempts  the  elderly; 
so  therefore  of  those  2  million  people, 
I  think  the  amendment  speaks  to  that. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  No;  even  accord- 
ing to  the  gentleman's  figures,  that 
would  still  leave  500,000  very  poor 
people  who  would  not  be  able  to  buy 
food  stamps. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further,  the 
other  group  of  people  that  are  exempt 
under  my  amendment  are  the  dis- 
abled, which  also  fell  into  the  category 
of  which  the  gentleman  speaks;  so  I 
think  we  have  addressed  some  of  the 
concerns  there.  Of  course,  the  rolls 
have  increased  far  more  than  the  2 
million  of  which  the  gentleman 
speaks.  Actually,  they  have  gone  up  by 
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other  problem  that  I  think  we 
realize  when  Congress  became 
_  of  the  merits  of  doing  away 
purchase  requirement,  as  the 
has  suggested,  was  that  we 
creating  this  new  system  of  cur- 
One  of  the  problems  that  we 
.  now  develop  is  the  fact  that 
created  a  second  currency  in 
It    has    created    more 
\;aste  and  abuse,  then  we  ever 
was  imaginable. 
I    am    attempting   to   do   is 
that    character   of   the    food 
l>rogram  by  reducing  its  worth 
alternative  dollar  bill. 

Richmond,  i  could  teii  the 

that  as  soon  as  this  legisla- 

completed,  our  plan  is  to  try  to 

the  actual  food  stamps  from 

We  believe  that  modern 

has  developed  programs  by 
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from   Kansas   (Mr.    Cole- 

.-  ranking  minority  member. 
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ijhe  request  of  Mr.  Glickman, 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rich- 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
minutes.) 
UICHMOND.  So  it  would  elimi- 
1  the  paperwork,  all  the  food 
all  the  ATP  cards,  all  the  mail 
he  entire  program, 
if  the  gentleman  would  just 
to  finish  this  piece  of  legisla- 
allow  us  to  get  back  to  work.  I 
ve  could  show  the  gentleman 
a  year's  time  a  much  improved 
st^p  program. 

GLICKMAN.    Mr.    Chairman, 
ny  colleague  yield  to  me? 
:  IICHMOND.  I  would  be  happy 


3UCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

just  like  to  tell  my  colleague 

the  Senate  report  on  this  bill 

additional  views  of  my  senior 

from  Kansas,  with  whom  I  do 

always  agree,  but  in  this  case  I  do. 

talked  about  this  thing.  He  said: 

the    proposals    defeated    by    the 
committee  was  an  attempt  to  partially  re- 
purchase requirement- 
exact  same  amendment  as  the 
amendment. 
::ommittee  recognized  that  the  ef- 
such  a  proposal  would  have  been  a 
signific^t  increase  in  administrative  costs, 
ps  reopening  a  previously  closed  door 
and  abuse  on  the  part  of  vendors 
participants.  Restoring  the  purchase  re- 
would  reintroduce  the  handling 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  at  thousands 


of  issuance  points  throughout  the  country. 
Serious  problems  with  vendor  abuse  led  to 
enactment  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Vendor  Ac- 
counUbility  Act  in  1976.  Restoration  of  the 
purchase  requirement  would  most  likely 
lead  to  greater  black  market  activity.  In- 
stead of  receiving  just  the  "Iwnus"  value  of 
their  stamps,  participants  would  again  re- 
ceive the  entire  allotment  of  food  stamps 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  it 
would  be  a  serious  ol)stacle  to  partici- 
pation by  many  of  the  neediest  people, 
particularly  in  rural  areas  of  America, 
and  is  opposed  by  every  State  and 
local  food  stamp  administrator  in  the 
country. 

I  would  urge  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

D  1230 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  share, 
if  I  could,  in  the  comments  of  my  col- 
league from  Kansas. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Walker)  would  agree.  I  hope, 
that  I  share  with  him  his  desire  to  see 
that  those  who  need  food  stamps  get 
them;  that  those  who  do  not  need 
them  be  removed  from  the  rolls.  But  I 
am  yet  to  be  convinced  of  how  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  help 
either  of  those  conditions.  I  know  it 
would  add  to  the  administrative  cost.  I 
know  it  would  unfairly  and  unduly  pe- 
nalize those  who  could  not  put  up 
their  part  of  the  payment. 

I  just  wonder  if  the  gentleman  who 
controls  the  time  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  re- 
spond to  my  concerns. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  yielding. 

Yes;  I  am  one  who  shares  your  con- 
cerns. I  would  only  say  that  I  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  who 
was  quoted  earlier,  and  I  do  not  often 
do  that.  However.  I  have  to  go  by  what 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  tells 
us.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
tells  us  that  the  restoration  of  a  par- 
tial purchase  requirement  would  save 
$1.4  billion.  Now.  I  think  that  is  what 
we  have  to  evaluate:  Whatever 
changes  are  an  administrative  cost, 
the  bottom  line  is  that  we  are  going  to 
save  $1.4  billion,  and  even  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  half  over,  we  are  going  to 
save  over  $800  million.  That  is  what 
the  CBO  says.  That  is  the  approach  of 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that  I  make  a  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2.  rule  XXIII.  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2.  rule 
XXIII.  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  147,  noes 
251,  not  voting  35.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  274] 
AYES- 147 


Archer 

Ashbrook 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bailey  (MO) 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bliley 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Butler 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Derwinski 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Penwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Porsythe 


Prenzel 

Gibbons 

Goodling 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Hagedom 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

Hiler 

HUlis 

Holt 

Hunter 

Jeffries 

Jones  (OK) 

Kemp 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lent 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McClory 

McCollum 

McE>onald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Myers 

Oxley 

Pashayan 


Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Regula 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Whltehurst 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (FL) 
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NOES-251 

Addabbo 

Fountain 

Natcher 

Akaka 

Frank 

Neal 

Albosta 

Fuqua 

Nelligan 

Alexander 

Garcia 

Nelspn 

Anderson 

Gaydos 

NichoU 

Andrews 

Gejdenson 

Nowak 

Annunzio 

Gephardt 

Oakar 

Anthony 

Oilman 

Oberstar 

Applegate 

Glrui 

Obey 

Aspin 

Glickman 

Ottinger 

AuCoin 

Gonzalez 

Panetta 

Bailey  (PA) 

Gore 

Patman 

Barnard 

Gray 

Patterson 

Barnes 

Green 

Pease 

Bedell 

Guarini 

Pepper 

Beilenson 

Gunderson 

Perkins 

Benjamin 

Hall  (OH) 

Peyser 

Bethune 

Hall,  Ralph 

Pickle 

BeviU 

Hamilton 

Price 

Biaggi 

Hance 

Pursell 

Bingham 

Harkin 

Rahall 

Blanchard 

Hatcher 

Railsback 

Boggs 

Hawkins 

Rangel 

Boland 

Heckler 

Ratchford 

Boiling 

Hefner 

Reuss 

Boner 

Heftel 

Richmond 

Bonior 

Hightower 

Rinaldo 

Bonker 

Holland 

Rodino 

Bouquard 

Hollenbeck 

Roe 

Bowen 

Hopkins 

Roemer 

Breaux 

Horton 

Rogers 

Brinkley 

Howard 

Rose 

Brodhead 

Hoyer 

Hostenkowski 

Brown  (CA) 

Hubbard 

Roukema 

Burton.  Phillip 

Huckaby 

Roybal 

Byron 

Hughes 

Russo 

Chappell 

Hutto 

Sabo 

Chisholm 

Hyde 

Scheucr 

Clay 

Ireland 

Schneider 

Coelho 

Jacobs 

Schroeder 

Collins  (ID 

Jeffords 

Schumer 

Conte 

Jenkins 

Seiberling 

Conyers 

Jones  (TN) 

Shamansky 

Coughlin 

Kastenmeier 

Shannon 

Coyne.  William 

Kazen 

Shelby 

Crockett 

Kildee 

Simon 

D"Amours 

Kogovsek 

Skelton 

Dsinielson 

LaFalce 

Smith  (lA) 

Daschle 

Lantos 

Smith  (NJ) 

Davis 

Leach 

Smith  (PA) 

de  la  Garza 

Leath 

Snowe 

DeNardis 

Lehman 

Solarz 

Derrick 

Leland 

St  Germain 

Dickinson 

Levitas 

Stark 

Dicks 

Livingston 

Stenholm 

Dingell 

Long (LA) 

Stokes 

Dixon 

Long  (MD) 

Stratton 

Donnelly 

Lowry  (WA) 

Studds 

Dorgan 

Lujan 

Swift 

Dowdy 

Luken 

Synar 

Downey 

Markey 

Tauzin 

Dwyer 

Marks 

Traxler 

Dymally 

Matsui 

Udall 

Dyson 

Mattox 

Vento 

Early 

Mavroules 

Volkmer 

Eckart 

Mazzoli 

Wampler 

Edgar 

McCurdy 

Washington 

Edwards  (CA) 

McDade 

Watkins 

English 

McHugh 

Weaver 

Evans  (DE) 

McKinney 

Weiss 

Evans  (GA) 

Mica 

White 

Evans  (lA) 

Mikulski 

Whitley 

Evans  (IN) 

Miller  (CA) 

Williams  (MT) 

Fary 

Mineta 

Wlrth      - 

Fascell 

Minish 

Wolpe 

Fazio 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Wright 

Ferraro 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Wyden 

Flndley 

Moakley 

Yates 

Fish 

Moffett 

Yatron 

FIthian 

Molinari 

Young  (AK) 

Flippo 

MoUohan 

Young  (MO) 

FoglietU 

Moore 

Zablocki 

Foley 

Murtha 

Zeferetti 

Ford  (MI) 

Napier 
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Bafalls 

Dougherty 

Gradison 

Beard 

Ertel 

HaU,  Sam 

Brooks 

Florio 

Hertel 

Burton.  John 

Ford(TN) 

Johnston 

Campbell 

Fowler 

Jones  (NO 

Corcoran 

Frost 

Kindness 

Deckard 

Gingrich 

Lundine 

Dellums 

Goldwater 

Lungren 

McCloskey 

Rhodes                  Waxman 

Murphy 

Rosenthal              Williams  ( OH ) 

O'Brien 

Savage                    Wilson 

Parris 

Siljander 

D  1300 

The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Bafalis  for.  with  Mr.  Hertel  against. 

Mr.  Corcoran  for.  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  Johnston  for.  with  Mr.  Dellums 
against. 

Mr.  Kindness  for.  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Lungren  for.  with  Mr.  Parris  against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  for.  with  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio  against. 

Mr.  Siljander  for.  with  Mr.  Dougherty 
against. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  COUGHLIN 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  ERDAHL  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Michel 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  as 
to  the  program  for  the  balance  of  this 
week  and  possibly  next  week's  pro- 
gram. I  am  sure  the  Members  will  be 
interested  in  what  the  majority  leader 
has  in  store  for  us,  and  if  they  will 
listen,  they  will  all  know  at  one  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  to  respond  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel),  by  stating  that  when  we  con- 
clude action  on  the  agriculture  bill 
today,  and  we  anticipate  being  able  to 
do  that  at  a  reasonable  hour,  the  busi- 
ness for  this  week  will  have  been  con- 
cluded, and  there  will  be  no  session  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is.  if  we  finish 
this  bill  today? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Assuming  that  we  do 
finish  this  bill  today,  and  that  is  our 
firm  intention.  If  we  for  some  reason 
fail  to  finish  this  bill  today,  which  I  do 
not  anticipate,  then,  of  course,  we 
would  have  to  be  in  session  tomorrow. 
But  it  is  fully  expected  that  we  will 
finish  this  bill  at  a  reasonable  hour 
today  and  will  not  have  a  session  to- 
morrow. 

On  Monday,  October  26.  five  bills 
are  scheduled  for  suspension,  and 
those  bills  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  4734.  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States; 


H.R.  4755.  former  Members  of  Con- 
gress; 

H.R.  4766.  submarine  veterans  of 
World  War  II; 

H.R.  4769.  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies;  and 

H.R.  3963.  Drug  Dependent  Federal 
Offenders  Act  amendments. 

There  will  be  no  votes  on  those  bills 
on  Monday.  Any  votes  required  on 
those  bills  scheduled  for  suspension 
will  be  postponed  until  Tuesday. 
Therefore.  Members  may  be  sure  that 
there  will  he  no  votes  on  legislative 
matters  on  Monday.  October  26. 

On  Tuesday.  October  27.  we  will 
have  such  recorded  votes  as  may  have 
been  demanded,  and  then  we  will  take 
up  H.R.  4503,  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1981,  under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate;  and  if  there  is  still 
time.  H.R.  2330.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  authorizations,  to  com- 
plete consideration. 

On  Wednesday,  October  28,  we  will 
meet  at  10  o'clock  and  will  take  up 
H.R.  4437,  the  Energy  Conservation 
Daylight  Saving  Act,  under  an  open 
rule,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

On  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week— and  we  hope  that  Thursday  will 
be  the  balance  of  the  week— we  will 
meet  at  10  o'clock,  taking  up  the  State 
Department  authorizations,  a  bill  that 
has  been  before  us  once,  subject  to  the 
granting  of  a  rule;  and  H.R.  3275.  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  authoriza- 
tion, under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate. 

It  seems  quite  plausible  to  me  that 
we  might  reasonably  look  forward  to 
concluding  those  votes  on  Thursday, 
barring  any  unforeseen  problems  or 
deliberative  dilatory  tactics  and  there- 
by be  able  not  to  meet  on  Friday. 

Now.  let  me  project  our  expectations 
1  week  beyond  to  the  week  after  next. 
Since  Tuesday.  November  3.  is  an  elec- 
tion day  in  many  States,  we  would 
plan  not  to  have  a  session  on  that  day, 
and  we  would  plan  to  have  only  a  pro- 
forma  session  on  the  Monday  preced- 
ing, so  that  Monday  and  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 2  and  3.  would  be  respectively 
a  pro-forma  day  and  a  day  out  of  ses- 
sion. If  we  are  able  to  conclude  the 
business  at  hand  by  Thursday  of  next 
week,  that  would  permit  the  Members 
to  have  an  extended  home  district 
work  period. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  minority  leader, 
that  with  his  splendid  cooperation  and 
that  of  both  the  majority  and  minori- 
ty, the  House  is  well  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. There  remains  very  little  on  our 
schedule  to  be  completed  prior  to  ad- 
jourrmient.  I  should  like  to  suggest  a 
few  things  that  must  be  done;  things 
that  remain  to  be  completed. 

One  of  them  is  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill.  My  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
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it  would  be  necessary  for  us,  if 
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all 
av  Eiilable. 

Bve    may    expect    those    three 

Action  on  the  Defense  Depart- 

appropriation,   probably   action 

c^tinuing  resolution  prior  to  No- 

20,  and  the  budget  resolution, 

second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 

.  And  of  course  we  shall  have 

to  some  sort  of  resolution  on 

social  security  question. 

MICHEL.    The    gentleman,    of 

has  alluded  to  the  other  body 

on  appropriation  bills,  which 

suggest,  then,  that  there  would 

opportunities   for  conferences   on 

of    those    appropriation    bills. 

opens  up  the  question  of  that 


week  of  November  9  and  10,  with  Vet- 
erans Day  following  on  November  11. 

There  was  some  suggestion  that 
there  might  be  either  days  before  or 
days  after  Armistice  Day  on  which  we 
would  not  meet,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  would  probably  have  to  meet 
on  some  conference  measures. 

Would  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  be  able  to  respond  to  that  kind 
of  question?  What  would  happen 
during  the  course  of  that  week  of  No- 
vember 9.  particularly  with  reference 
to  Armistice  Day? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  I  think  it  might 
make  a  difference  as  to  when  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  was  able  to 
conclude  its  deliberations  and  report 
the  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tion bill.  It  seems  plausible  that  some- 
time during  that  week  we  might  want 
to  take  action  on  that  bill. 

If  the  bill  were  ready  for  us  and 
ready  for  our  consideration  on  the 
first  2  days  of  the  week,  it  is  conceiva- 
ble that  we  might  be  able  to  take  the 
last  2  days  of  the  week  following  Vet- 
erans Day.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
bill  is  not  ready  by  then,  we  may  have 
to  use  the  last  2  days  of  the  week  for 
the  appropriation  bill,  and  in  that  case 
we  might  be  able  to  let  the  first  2  days 
of  the  week  be  days  without  legislative 
business. 

But  I  am  not  able  to  give  an  answer 
to  that  question  at  this  time.  I  think 
the  best  we  can  do  at  this  time  is 
project  our  schedule  through  next 
week  and  into  the  succeeding  week. 
The  Members  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  if  we  finish  our  business  next 
week  on  Thursday,  there  may  be 
Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday, 
and  Tuesday.  Tuesday  being  election 
day,  available  for  a  home  district  work 
period. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  may 
recall  the  conversation  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  the  other 
body  relative  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, pointing  out  the  fact  that  it  will 
expire  on  November  20  and  they 
would  like  to  have  that  resolution  suf- 
ficiently in  advance  of  that  date  that 
we  would  not  all  be  caught  in  some 
kind  of  scissors  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 20  with  no  prospect  of  know- 
ing whether  we  have  finally  gotten  aui 
agreement  or  not. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  be  able 
to  complete  that  action  here  in  this 
body  and  send  it  over  to  the  other 
body  sufficiently  in  time  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  do  whatever  they 
want  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man makes  a  good  point.  Obviously  it 
does  not  do  anybody  in  the  Govern- 
ment any  good  for  us  to  wait  and  play 
brinksmanship  on  that  kind  of  a  bill. 
It  makes  people  nervous  and  causes  all 
kinds  of  unnecessary  consternation  on 
the  part  of  people  who  work  for  the 
Government. 


However,  we  do  have  this  kind  of  a 
sequence  that  has  to  be  followed.  Ob- 
viously, it  is  necessary  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  take  its  action 
on  the  Defense  Department  appro- 
priation bill  before  we  can  know  the 
appropriate  figures  in  that  Depart- 
ment to  crank  into  a  continuing  reso- 
lution. Therefore,  our  action  on  the 
continuing  resolution  most  appropri- 
ately ought  to  await  completion  of 
that  action  on  the  part  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  auid  its  members 
are  moving  diligently. 

I  would  suppose  that  might  be  one 
additional  reason  why  we  need  to  stay 
a  little  flexible  about  which  of  the 
other  days,  if  any,  we  can  allow  Mem- 
bers to  have  off  during  the  week  of 
Veterans  Day.  We  know  that  we  are 
going  to  have  Wednesday  off.  Wednes- 
day. November  11,  is  Veterans  Day, 
and  the  Members  may  confidently 
know  that  day  will  be  a  day  of  no  busi- 
ness. If  it  is  possible,  we  will  try  to 
work  in  another  day  or  two.  I  cannot 
promise  that  now  because  of  the 
things  we  have  just  discussed.  Obvi- 
ously it  would  be  good  if  we  can  send 
the  continuing  resolution  to  the 
Senate  at  a  time  when  it  does  not  get 
caught  in  an  act  of  brinksmanship  on 
the  last  day. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
the  majority  leader. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  DANNEMEYEH 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dannemeyer: 
On  page  117.  after  line  23.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding 
sections  accordingly): 

REPORTING   or  ABUSES   BY   THE  PUBLIC;   NOTICE 

OP  verification;  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion TO  LAW  enforcement  OFFICIALS;  MINI- 
MUM mandatory  court  sentence  FOR 
CRIMINAL      offenses;      WORK      RESTITUTION 

program 

Sec.  1339.  (1)  Section  9  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (e)  to  read: 

"(e)  Approved  retail  food  stores  shall  dis- 
play a  sign  providing  information  on  how 
persons  may  report  abuses  they  have  ob- 
served in  the  operation  of  the  food  stamp 
program.". 

(2)  Section  11(e)(2)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
second  period  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Each  application  shall  also  contain  in  un- 
derstandable terms  and  In  prominent  and 
boldface  lettering  a  statement  that  the  in- 
formation provided  by  the  applicant  in  con- 
nection with  the  application  for  a  coupon 
allotment  will  be  subject  to  verification  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  to  deter- 
mine if  such  information  is  factual  and  that 
If  any  material  part  of  such  Information  is 
incorrect,  food  stamps  may  be  denied  to  the 
applicant,  and  that  the  applicant  may  be 
subjected  to  criminal  prosecution  for  know- 
ingly providing  incorrect  information.". 

(3)  Section  11(e)(8)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  is  amended  by  striking  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that, 
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notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
all  information  obtained  under  this  Act 
from  an  applicant  household  shall  be  made 
available,  upon  request,  to  local.  State,  or 
Federal  law  enforcement  officials  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  an  alleged  violation 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  issued  under 
this  Act;". 

(4)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  15  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  are  amended  to 
read: 

"(bXl)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  whoever  know- 
ingly uses,  transfers,  acquires,  alters,  or  pos- 
sesses coupons  or  authorization  cards  in  any 
manner  not  authorized  by  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall,  if  such  coupons  or  authorization  cards 
are  of  a  value  of  $100  or  more,  be  guilty  of  a 
felony  and  shall,  upon  the  first  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both,  and  upon  the  second  and  any  subse- 
quent conviction  thereof,  shall  be  impris- 
oned for  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more 
than  five  years  and  may  also  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or.  if  such  coupons  or  au- 
thorization cards  are  of  a  value  of  less  than 
$100.  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and. 
upon  the  first  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  and 
upon  the  second  and  any  subsequent  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year  and  may  also  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000.  In  addition  to 'such 
penalties,  any  person  convicted  of  a  felony 
or  misdemeanor  violation  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  suspended  by  the  court  from 
participation  in  the  food  stamp  program  for 
an  additional  period  of  up  to  eighteen 
months  consecutive  to  that  period  of  sus- 
pension mandated  by  section  6(b)(1)  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  In  the  cae  of  any  individual  convicted 
of  an  offense  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  court  may  permit  such  indi- 
vidual to  perform  work  approved  by  the 
court  for  the  purpose  of  providing  restitu- 
tion for  losses  incurred  by  the  United  States 
and  the  agency  as  a  result  of  the  offense  for 
which  such  individual  was  convicted.  If  the 
court  permits  such  individual  to  perform 
such  work  and  such  individual  agrees  there- 
to, the  court  shall  withhold  the  imposition 
of  the  sentence  on  the  condition  that  such 
individual  perform  the  assigned  work.  Upon 
the  successful  completion  of  the  assigned 
work  the  court  may  suspend  such  sentence. 

"(c)  Whoever  presents,  or  causes  to  be  pre- 
sented, coupons  for  payment  or  redemption 
of  the  value  of  $100  or  more,  knowing  the 
same  to  have  been  received,  transferred,  or 
used  in  any  manner  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  be  guUty  of  a 
felony  and,  upon  the  first  conviction  there- 
of, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both,  and,  up>on  the  second  and  any  subse- 
quent conviction  thereof,  shall  be  impris- 
oned for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  five  years  and  may  also  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or,  if  such  coupons  are 
of  a  value  of  less  than  $100,  shall  b"  ?uilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  the  first  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both,  and,  upon  the  second  and  any 
subsequent  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year  and 
may  also  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  In 
addition  to  such  penalties,  any  person  con- 
victed of  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  violation 


under  this  subsection  may  be  suspended  by 
the  court  from  participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program  for  an  additional  period  of 
up  to  eighteen  months  consecutive  to  that 
period  of  suspension  mandated  by  section 
6(b)(l)of  this  Act. '. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1315 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
concerned  about  the  increasing  re- 
ports of  fraud  within  the  food  stamp 
program,  as  am  I.  It  is  widely  acknowl- 
edged that  the  program  is,  by  its  very 
nature,  highly  vulnerable  to  fraudu- 
lent activity. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  today 
is  intended  to  address  some  of  these 
concerns.  It  incorporates  four  key  pro- 
visions which  will  allow  for  tightening 
the  enforcement  of  the  food  stamp 
program. 

I  would  note  that  these  provisions 
were  included  in  the  Senate-passed 
food  stamp  bill.  S.  1007.  I  believe  that 
they  are  worthy  of  incluusion  In  the 
House  bill  as  well. 

These  provisions  would: 

First,  require  ail  authorized  retail 
food  stores  to  display  a  sign  providing 
information  on  how  individuals  may 
report  food  stamp  abuses  they  have 
observed. 

Second,  require  that  the  application 
form  state  that  information  provided 
by  the  applicant  will  be  subject  to  veri- 
fication and  if  incorrect  may  be  the 
basis  for  denial  and  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. 

Third,  clarify  existing  law  specifical- 
ly to  permit  local,  State,  and  Federal 
law  enforcement  officials  to  have 
access  to  information  obtained  from 
food  stamp  applicants.  These  officials 
would  be  able  to  obtain  requested  case 
file  information  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  investigations  of  alleged 
Food  Stamp  Act  violations. 

Fourth,  require  stronger  penalties 
for  persons  who  are  found  guilty  of 
felonies  and  misdemeanors.  Penalties 
for  the  first  conviction  under  these 
sections  would  not  be  changed.  Howev- 
er, the  second  and  subsequent  offenses 
would  require  a  prison  sentence  of  not 
less  than  6  months  for  a  felony  convic- 
tion and  not  more  thaui  1  year  for  a 
misdemeanor.  In  addition,  the  court 
could  suspend  the  convicted  person 
from  participating  in  the  food  stamp 
program  for  up  to  18  months  above 
those  levels  already  required  by  law. 
The  court  may  permit  the  convicted 
person  to  perform  work  approved  by 
the  court  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
losses.  If  the  person  agrees,  the  court 
would   withhold   the  sentence  condi- 


tional upon  the  satisfactory  perform- 
ance of  the  work  and  then  could  sus- 
pend the  sentence. 

RETAIL  STORE  NOTICES 

One  of  the  most  frustrating  com- 
ments which  I  have  heard  from  con- 
stituents is  that  they  often  do  not 
know  how  to  go  about  reporting 
abuses  of  the  food  stamp  program 
which  they  observe  firsthand.  A  sign 
in  the  grocery  store  will  serve  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  notifying  citizens  how 
to  report  abuses,  and  reminding  recipi- 
ents of  the  need  for  obeying  the  law 
lest  they  be  reported  and  prosecuted 
for  violations. 

application  NOTICE 

By  the  same  token,  the  information 
on  the  application  itself  will  remind 
food  stamp  applicants  of  the  need  to 
accurately  complete  the  application. 
Repeated  investigations  have  foimd 
that  the  two  most  common  errors  on 
applications  are  understatement  of 
household  income  and  overstatement 
of  household  size— both  of  which  in- 
crease the  food  stamp  allotment  re- 
ceived by  the  household. 

DISCLOStTRE  OF  INFORMATION  ON  RECIPIENTS 

A  third  provision  is  needed  to  clarify 
that  Congress  most  certainly  does 
intend  that  local.  State  and  Federal 
law  enforcement  officials  have  access 
to  food  stamp  case  files.  This  author- 
ity is  needed  to  overturn  a  court  deci- 
sion in  Florida  and  thereby  clarify 
congressional  intent. 

The  State  attorney  of  Florida  initi- 
ated an  investigation  of  food  stamp  re- 
cipients in  Nassau  County.  Fla.,  in 
February  1979.  The  State  attorney's 
office  requested  the  food  stamp  case 
files  of  all  persons  in  the  county  who 
were  receiving  a  monthly  food  stamp 
coupon  allotment  of  $125  per  month 
or  more,  and  began  a  criminal  investi- 
gation. In  the  summer  of  1979.  the 
State  attorney  initiated  an  investiga- 
tion using  similar  procedures  in  Clay 
County,  Fla. 

I  believe  that  Congress  clearly  did 
not  waint  to  restrict  such  aggressive 
law  enforcement  efforts  as  demon- 
strated in  Florida. 

Yet  in  the  case  of  Roberts  V.  Austin, 
632  F.  2d  1201  (5th  Cir.,  1980),  the  U.S. 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  over- 
turned the  decision  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  Flori- 
da which  had  denied  an  injunction  to 
prevent  welfare  officials  from  turning 
over  food  stamp  applicant  information 
to  the  State  attorney  of  Florida. 

This  provision  will  make  it  clear  that 
Congress  believes  that  local.  State, 
and  Federal  law  enforcement  officials 
are  "directly  cormected  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  food  stamp  program" 
as  defined  in  current  law  and  that  so 
long  as  they  awe  conducting  investiga- 
tions to  determine  possible  violations 
related  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  or  reg- 
ulations, they  should  have  access  to 
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information     provided    by     applicant 
househilds. 

MINIMUM  COURT  SENTEMCB 

fourth      provision      included 
he  amendment  is  designed  to 
the  "revolving  door"  of  fraud- 
stamp  recipients.  It  is  not 
.  according  to  Florida  officials, 
that  those  individuals  investi- 
jrosecuted.   and  convicted  for 
sti  mp  fraud  have  previously  been 
KUilty  of  the  same  or  similar 
..^  offenses.  Yet  these  individ- 
usually  allowed  "a  slap  on  the 
uid  are  back  on  the  streets— 
f re^  juently  back  on  the  food  stamp 
afterward. 
1  )rovision  will  put  some  teeth  in 

contained  in  the  Food 

Act  by  providing  that  second 

will   receive   a  minimum   6 

prison  sentence  for  a  felony 

on  and  not  more  than  1  year 

misdemeanor. 

.  a  person  could  be  dls- 

from    participation    in    the 
_..^    program    for    up    to    18 
beyond  existing  periods  at  the 
ion  of  the  court. 

<  ourt  could  suspend  the  jail  sen- 

in  return  for  work  approved 

:ourt  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 

j.  In  this  manner,  the  taxpay- 

be  reimbursed  by  those  who 

the  food  stamp  program. 

( Chairman.  I  believe  that  these 

reasonable  provisions  which  will 

the    integrity    of    the    food 

)rogram.  I  commend  the  Senate 

including  these  in  its  legislation. 

my   colleagues   to   support 

inclusion  in  H.R.  3603. 

RICHMOND.    Mr.    Chairman. 

gentleman  yield? 

4)ANNEMEYER.  I  will  be  happy 

to  the  gentleman  from  New 


fi  es 


RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

o  the  gentleman's  amendment 

be^tlf  of  the  committee  in  light  of 

changes  he  has  made  to  these 

as   they   appeared   in   the 

version  of  the  food  stamp  bill. 

Currently  the  Food  Stamp  Act  oper- 

restrict  referral  of  food  stamp 

to  State  or  local  prosecuting 

authoitities  in  those  cases  where  indi- 

are  suspected  by  food  stamp 

of  committing  fraud.  This  is  a 

qualified  approach  that  seeks 

a  balance  between  a  food 

household's  privacy  rights  and 

to  investigate  statements  by 

hcjusehold  to  insure  accuracy  and 

fraud.  Criminal  investigation 

only  after  a  household  has 

provided  questionable  information. 

amendment  would  not  drasti- 
ilter  that  balance.  It  would  not 
legal  the  horrendous  situation 
occurred  in  two  counties  in  Flori- 
.  ly  1979  and  would  subject  mil- 
food  stamp  families  across  the 
to   totally    unnecessary    and 


need 


earl 
cf 


likely     unconstitutional     humiliation 
and  harassment. 

In  1979  the  State  attorney's  office  in 
two  counties  in  Florida  demanded  that 
food  stamp  offices  surrender  to  them 
the  full  files  of  all  persons  in  those 
counties  who  were  receiving  food 
stamps  worth  $125  per  month  or  more. 
There  was  no  evidence  whatever  that 
the  State's  attorney  had  any  reason  to 
suspect  that  any  of  these  persons  had 
engaged  in  fraud.  The  only  excuse  for 
the  blanket  release  of  files  was  that 
the  persons  were  receiving  a  certain 
level  of  food  stamps. 

When  the  files  were  transferred,  all 
of  the  information  from  them  was 
placed  on  sheets  which  were  distribut- 
ed to  local  police  personnel.  The  local 
police  were  asked  to  use  standard 
criminal  investigation  techniques  to 
verify  this  information  and  to  contact 
neighbors,  employers,  and  all  others 
who  might  be  familiar  with  the  house- 
holds' circumstances.  This  was  a  mas- 
sive invasion  of  the  right  of  privacy. 
What  might  have  been  legitimate  had 
there  been  any  reasonable  grounds  for 
suspecting  particular  households  of 
fraud  became  a  general  dragnet  hold- 
ing thousands  of  innocent  households 
up  to  the  public  exposure  and  ridicule 
of  police  inquiry  for  no  reason  other 
than  that  they  were  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents. How  would  you  like  to  have 
someone  question  your  constituents' 
neighbors  about  their  lifestyle  simply 
because  your  constituents  receive 
social  security  benefits?  Big  brother 
has  to  be  cabined. 

Controlling  fraud  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  is  one  thing;  harassing  house- 
holds wholesale  is  quite  another.  This 
amendment  would  permit  State  pros- 
ecutors to  secure  food  stamp  files  but 
only  where  there  was  some  basis,  some 
valid  reason  to  suspect  the  affected 
households  of  fraud.  The  State  attor- 
ney would  be  prohibited  from  conduct- 
ing a  fishing  expedition  in  the  food 
stamp  files  and  therefore  harming 
without  just  cause  thousands  of 
people. 

I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  would 
limit  the  threat  of  prosecution  and/or 
denial  of  food  stamps  to  the  insertion 
of  incorrect  factual  information  in  a 
food  stamp  application  form  that  is 
material.  No  household  should  be 
threatened  either  with  criminal  pros- 
ecution or  the  loss  of  food  stamps 
simply  because  a  member  of  that 
household  misspells  the  name  of  child 
or  misstates  the  child's  age  or  gets  an 
address  wrong.  What  matters  is  that 
information  relating  to  material  fac- 
tors, such  as  income,  deductions,  and 
household  size  be  stated  accurately. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  with  respect  to  that  portion  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  which  re- 
lates to  the  displaying  of  signs  in  retail 
food  stores.  I  welcome  the  provision 
only  if  it  is  read  in  the  following 
manner. 


Just  because  members  of  the  public 
have  questioned  the  use  of  food 
stamps  does  not  mean  that  these  re- 
ports constitute  violations  of  the  pro- 
gram. Where  a  member  of  the  public 
raises  concerns  about  the  observed  use 
of  food  stamps,  we,  of  course,  want  the 
food  stamp  office  to  apply  its  exper- 
tise in  food  stamp  law  to  the  threshold 
question  of  whether  in  fact  the  allega- 
tions, even  if  true,  would  constitute  a 
violation.  If  the  answer  is  affirmative, 
then  the  recipient  must  be  provided 
with  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  dis- 
crepancy. In  no  event  should  these 
matters  be  referred  or  released  to  al- 
ready overburdened  law  enforcement 
officials  before  the  agency  has  first  de- 
termined whether  the  allegations 
would  even  constitute  a  violation,  or 
before  the  recipient  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  clear  up  the  matter. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    California    (Mr.    Danne- 

MEYER). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  my  colleague  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Coleman),  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  any  other  individual  on  the 
committee  who  is  aware  of  what  is 
now  being  done  on  photo  identifica- 
tion. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
current  law  states  that  it  is  discretion- 
ary as  to  whether  photo  identification 
is  required  by  those  utilizing  food 
stamps  so  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
those  who  should  not  be  receiving 
these  food  stamps.  Can  my  colleague 
comment  as  to  what  the  disposition  is 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  this  authority? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  inquiry  and  respond  that 
we  have  given  the  Department  discre- 
tionary authority  to  require  photo 
identification. 

Recently  the  Department  has  come 
forward  with  regulations  to  do  that 
very  thing  in  certain  areas,  basically 
urban  areas  with  100,000  recipients  or 
more  where  they  now  will  be  required 
to  have  photo  I.D.  which  we  feel,  and  I 
know  the  Chairman  joins  with  me  in 
this  feeling,  will  cut  down  on  the  fraud 
and  abuse  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
system.  So  going  back  even  further 
and  building  upon  that,  as  I  say,  not 
all  participants  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram will  be  required  to  show  a  photo 
I.D.  But  they  are  getting  to  about  30 
percent  of  the  program  where  the 
problem  is  and  that  is  in  the  urbanized 
areas  of  the  country. 
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My  amendment,  which  was  passed 
earlier  today  went  even  further.  It 
said  in  those  areas  where  it  has  been 
mandated  for  a  photo  I.D.  th»t  the 
bank  or  whatever  distribution  center 
has  to  look  at  the  photo  I.D.  and  the 
authorization  to  participate  card  and 
put  those  together  so  that  we  are  al- 
ready building  upon  this  requirement 
by  the  administration  to  have  the 
photo  I.D.  because  it  is  an  integral 
part  of  cutting  down  on  the  fraud  and 
abuse  in  the  system. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  comments.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  the  photo  identification 
should  not  be  utilized  by  all  distribu- 
tion centers?  I  realize  there  is  the  po- 
tential cost  of  $1  or  $2  for  providing 
such  a  card,  but  I  would  believe  that 
as  we  have  done  with  automobile  li- 
censes, that  it  is  helpful  to  have  a 
photo  identification.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  we  are  not  doing  this  with 
this  program,  which  according  to  some 
of  our  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
ports, there  has  been  so  much  fraud. 
This  might  be  an  additional  way  to 
prevent  that. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  it  certainly 
might  be  in  the  future.  I  would  sug- 
gest, and  I  know  the  gentleman  is  sin- 
cere in  his  questions  and  concerns  that 
we  obtain  the  experience  of  requiring 
the  photo  I.D.  in  the  30  percent  of  the 
program  where  we  have  a  significant 
problem,  in  the  urban  areas,  and  see  if 
we  can  build  upon  that.  The  commit- 
tee is  quite  concerned  about  this,  and 
if  we  see  that  the  photo  I.D.'s  are  nec- 
essary we  wilTcertainly  pursue  this. 

But  even  further,  the  administration 
I  think  is  committed  to  tightening  up 
this  program,  and  they  have  already 
done  this  by  requiring  it  in  these  in- 
stances. If  they  feel,  and  I  think  they 
are  doing  it  in  a  good-faith  effort,  if 
they  feel  it  is  necessary  for  other  por- 
tions of  the  program,  or  to  make  it 
universal,  they  will  come  forward  with 
that  experience.  I  would  want  to  work 
with  the  gentleman  in  doing  that.  My 
suggestion  today  is  to  go  forward  and 
allow  the  department  to  continue 
what  they  are  doing,  which  is  to  begin 
the  photo  I.D.  as  an  instrument  for 
cutting  down  on  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  in  the  system,  but  not  necessari- 
ly mandated  today  in  legislation,  but 
continue  to  have  the  discretion  which 
the  basic  law  already  has  in  it  and  let 
the  people  downtown  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  economic  and  cost 
effective. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman 
does  feel  the  administration  is  dis- 
posed to  make  greater  use  of  this 
photo  identification  as  a  way  to  elimi- 
nate or  potentially  eliminate  or  mini- 
mize abuses  in  the  program? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Absolutely.  The 
Chairman  and  I  have  had  informal 
discussion  with  the  department  in 
going  even  further  on  photo  identifi- 


cation, if  we  could  come  up  with  a 
system  which  would  almost  be  failsafe, 
that  could  cut  down  immensely  on 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse.  So  we  are  all 
working  in  the  right  direction.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  contribution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  was  prone  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  require  a  photo  I.D.  card  as  a 
mandated  item.  But  if  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee have  both  assured  me  they  intend 
to  pursue  the  use  of  photo  identifica- 
tion to  begin  to  more  clearly  specify 
who  should  or  should  not  be  receiving 
food  stamps.  I  appreciate  the  pursuit 
of  that  effort  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
have  early  next  year  mayt)e  a  report 
back  to  the  House  as  to  the  progress 
of  that  effort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Peyser  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rousselot 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  just  want  to  tell 
my  colleague  from  California  that  he 
is  100  percent  right.  I  assure  him  that 
within  the  next  year  he  is  going  to  see 
remarkable  progress  in  reducing 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  from  this  food 
stamp  program,  now  that  we  have 
photo  I.D.  in  place,  first  enforcibility 
in  place,  and  we  are  eliminating  whole- 
salers from  receiving  stamps,  and  I 
think  those  are  three  big  moves.  Now 
we  are  all  set  to  move  in  and  improve 
the  administration  of  the  program. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments  and  the  com- 
mittee's consideration  of  this  method 
of  identification. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  guess  the  one  thing 
that  hurt  me  in  listening  to  this  dis- 
cussion, if  I  heard  it  correctly,  is  that 
the  present  idea,  and  the  photo  pro- 
gram is  aimed  at  urban  areas  where 
numbers  are  in  excess  of  100,000  or 
whatever  the  number  may  be,  they 
would  then  have  the  photo  identifica- 
tion; is  that  correct,  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman), 
the  ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, was  saying  that  that  was  just  a 
current  criteria  they  were  utilizing  for 
lack  of  a  better  one. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  agree  with  my  friend 
from  California  because  the  inference 
of  that  is  that  somehow  the  urban 
poor  are  the  ones  that  are  ripping  off 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  that  the 
rural  or  non-heavily-populated  areas 
are  all  observing  the  law.  I  think  the 


gentleman  is  correct,  there  is  a  need 
for  this,  and  there  is  a  need  for  it  for 
everybody. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  should  be  ap- 
plied universally. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Of  course,  this  really 
makes  it  seem  like  we  are  saying  watch 
out  for  the  urban  poor,  but  let  the  rest 
of  them  alone. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  agree  with  my 
colleague.  It  may  be  that  as  a  result  of 
all  these  other  things  that  have  now 
been  put  in  the  law  to  require  greater 
compliance,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
eliminate  much  of  this  fraud  and 
abuse.  But  I  think  myself  that  it 
should  be  applied  universally. 

But  our  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  ranking  member  have 
agreed  to  report  back  to  the  House  at 
an  early  date  next  year  to  tell  us  the 
progress  of  the  photo  identification 
program  and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
men bringing  it  up. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza),  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Richmond),  for  presenting 
us  with  such  a  fine  piece  of  legislation. 
My  very  best  wishes  and  thank  you  to 
the  minority  members  for  this  fine 
work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  particular 
support  of  section  1340  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981.  This  sec- 
tion reauthorizes  the  commodity  sup- 
plemental feeding  program,  and  pro- 
vides authority  for  two  pilot  projects 
in  which  a  CSF-type  program  will  be 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  senior  citi- 
zens. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Richmond)  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Marketing,  Consumer  Relations 
and  Nutrition,  for  his  foresight  in  con- 
tinuing this  most  vital  special  feeding 
program,  and  for  his  cooperation  in  al- 
lowing for  the  establishment  of  the 
two  pilot  projects. 

The  commodity  supplemental  feed- 
ing program  is  a  relatively  small  one. 
It  operates  in  21  cities,  and  provides 
commodities  such  as  canned  meats, 
vegetables,  juices,  cereals,  flour, 
nonfat  dry  milk,  and  infant  formula  to 
about  115.000  pregnant  or  lactating 
women.  Infants,  and  children  each 
month. 

The  program  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
in  the  arsenal  of  feeding  assistance, 
with  a  cost  of  only  about  $22.50  per 
person  per  month,  including  adminis- 
trative costs.  This  amount  compares  to 
about  $34  per  month  in  the  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  feeding  program, 
which  provides  food  vouchers  rather 
than  food  items  directly. 
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Many  poor  senior  citi- 

significant  nutritional  prob- 
are  associated  with  both 
economic    conditions    and 
of  local   feeding 
Testimony  before  Mr.  Rich- 
subcommittee    revealed    that 
stamps  is  a  good  program, 
very  well  utilized  by  senior 
vho  either  dislike  the  welfare 
a  isociated  with  the  program,  or 
so  frustrated  in  their  ef- 
qualify  for  the  program  that 
simply  given  up.  On  the 
many   seniors   have   ex- 
strong  interest  in  the  possi- 
getting  commodity  food  pack- 
as  those  provided  by  CSFP. 
_  pilot  projects  authorized  by 
will  be  operated  by  existing 
o^jerators  in  Detroit  and  New 
These  cities  were  selected  be- 
tHese  project  operators  have  al- 
d^ne  some  work  on  the  project, 
they  are  the  largest  exist- 
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be  resolved  by  the  Depart- 
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the  existing  CSFP  package, 
pilot  projects  will  serve  about 
_._  in  each  city,  and  will  be 
by  the  Department  and  the 
operators  during  the  period 
)roject.  The  total  cost  is  esti- 
be  a  maximum  of  $900,000  in 
i,  jissuming  full  participation 
year. 
C|iairman,  funds  for  these  pilot 
under  the  conditions  specified 
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basis  in  the  fiscal  1982  Agri- 
Appropriations     bill.     This 
therefore,  has  the  support  of 
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tees,  and  the  implied  support  of  the 
House  by  virtue  of  the  appropriation 
lor  the  project. 

Additionally,  I  am  aware  of  some 
strong  sentiment  in  support  of  these 
pilot  projects  in  the  Senate,  and  an- 
ticipate Senate  support  in  conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
need  to  find  the  least  costly  alterna- 
tives of  providing  assistance  to  the 
many  in  this  Nation  who  cannot  sur- 
vive without  the  reasonable  compas- 
sion and  aid  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. These  pilot  projects  are  a  step 
toward  finding  another  way  to  provide 
nutritional  foods  to  needy  senior  citi- 
zens, and  are  worthy  of  the  support  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just  going  to 
take  a  minute;  I  hope  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  end  of  this  bill  and 
that  we  will  vote  on  it.  My  one  con- 
cern, and  I  just  say  this  to  alert  Mem- 
bers who  may  be  having  other  engage- 
ments and  having  to  leave,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  problem,  but  there  is 
a  possibility  always  that  separate  votes 
will  be  requested  when  we  go  back  into 
the  House.  It  is  my  hope  that  that  is 
not  going  to  happen,  because  of  the 
time  that  will  be  consumed,  and  hope- 
fully we  can  pass  the  bill  and  finish  it 
and  go  on  to  other  business. 

AMENDMENT  OfTERED  BY  MR.  RICHMOND 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Richmond:  On 
page  120,  after  line  22  insert  the  following: 

FOOD  STAMPS  IN  PUERTO  RICO 

Sec.  1344.  Section  116  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 
35)  is  repealed. 

Mr.  RICHMOND  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  course  of  passing  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  last  August, 
this  Congress  perpetrated  a  discrimi- 
natory act  against  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  an  act  that  is  harmful 
to  the  stature  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  that  is  harmful 
to  our  relations  with  the  Spanish- 
speaking  nations  of  Central  and  South 
America,  and  that  may  prove  devastat- 
ing to  millions  of  truly  needy  people  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Effective  July  1  of  next 
year,  we  terminated  I*uerto  Rico's 
access  to  the  food  stamp  program  and 
ordered  Puerto  Rico  to  distribute  nu- 
tritional assistance  to  its  poor  on  its 
own,  with  $204  million  less  in  funds 


than  it  currently  has  available  under 
the  food  stamp  program. 

For  every  other  State,  every  other 
territory,  and  every  other  local  juris- 
diction we  made  across-the-board  pro- 
gram cuts,  amounting,  when  this  bill 
now  before  us  is  taken  into  account,  to 
over  $2.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982 
alone.  Puerto  Rico  was  willing  to 
absorb  its  fair  share  of  these  cuts, 
which,  since  it  had  1.795  million  citi- 
zens receiving  food  stamps  in  July 
1981,  would  have  l)een  as  much  as  8  or 
9  percent  of  the  total. 

What  was  unjust,  what  was  unfair 
was  singling  Puerto  Rico  out  for  spe- 
cial reductions  targeted  at  a  specific 
geographical  area  instead  of  persons 
who.  because  of  their  economic  cir- 
cumstances, deserved  less  or  no  assist- 
ance. When  we  acted  to  deprive 
Puerto  Rico  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, we  dealt  unjustly  with  persons 
who  fight  beside  us  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  but  who  already  do  not  receive 
full  benefits  in  other  Federal  assist- 
ance programs.  When  we  turned  our 
back  on  the  hungry  and  malnourished 
Puerto  Ricans,  we  sent  a  signal  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  and,  especially,  to 
the  citizens  of  other  countries  in  the 
Caribbean,  Central  America,  and 
South  America,  that  we  viewed  our 
Spanish-speaking  U.S.  citizens  who 
happened  to  reside  on  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico  as  second-class  citizens, 
not  entitled  to  the  same  nutritional 
treatment  as  mainland  Americans. 

This  signal  is  not  a  fortunate  one.  It 
undermines  any  semblance  of  a  good 
neighbor  type  policy  in  this  region.  It 
has  distinct  racial  overtones  even  if  we 
did  not  intend  them.  It  diminishes  re- 
spect for  us  in  an  area  in  which  we 
desperately  need  respect  and  support. 

We  once  intended  to  make  Puerto 
Rico  the  showcase  of  the  hemisphere. 
We  seem  to  have  abandoned  that 
intent  by  this  action. 

The  only  explanation  for  our  ungen- 
erous behavior  was  that  we  thought— 
however  mistakenly— that  Puerto  Rico 
did  not  need  as  many  food  program 
benefits  as  other  parts  of  our  country 
because  food  is  cheaper  there  or 
people  not  so  poor  in  a  relative  sense 
because  of  the  lower  per  capita 
income.  Both  of  those  impressions  are 
wrong.  The  food  portion  of  the  cost  of 
living  in  Puerto  Rico  tends  to  be 
higher,  not  lower,  than  on  the  main- 
land because  Puerto  Rico  has  to 
import  85  percent  of  its  foods  and, 
under  another  law  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress—the Jones  Act— do  so  on  more 
costly  American  ships.  Similarly,  while 
the  per  capita  income  in  Puerto  Rico 
may  be  lower  than  on  the  mainland, 
more  than  85  percent  of  the  492,000 
households  receiving  food  stamps  in 
July  had  income  of  less  than  $500  per 
month  and  16  percent  of  them  had  no 
reportable  income  whatever.  These 
persons  would  satisfy  whatever  defini- 
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tion  of  "truly  needy"  we  might  reason- 
ably seek  to  apply. 

We  were  wrong  in  August  to  cut 
them  off  the  program  as  of  next  July 
and  force  them  to  devise  a  significant- 
ly diminished  nutritional  assistance 
program  of  their  own.  The  only  way  to 
right  that  wrong  is  to  join  with  me 
today  to  reverse  our  action,  reinstate 
Puerto  Rico  on  the  program,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  nationwide  cuts  in  benefits, 
eligibility,  and  so  forth,  that  will,  on 
an  across-the-board  basis,  applicable  in 
every  State  of  the  country,  including 
Puerto  Rico,  probably  reduce  food 
stamp  benefits  nearly  20  percent  from 
what  they  otherwise  might  have  been. 

I  ask  your  support  for  this  effort  to 
treat  Puerto  Ricans  equitably  and 
fairly,  in  the  same  fashion  we  treat 
other  Americans. 

D  1330 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  point  where 
the  gentleman  said  he  has  talked  with 
the  present  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  I 
would  like  to  join  in  on  the  comments 
there. 

I  have  attended  some  meetings 
where  the  gentleman  was  present  with 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  I 
have  discussed  this  problem  with  him 
also;  I  also  had  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  Puerto  Rico  for  a  4-day  weekend  to 
study  the  economic  situation  down 
there. 

Based  on  that  study,  based  on  my 
conversation  with  the  Governor,  and 
also  the  former  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  this 
Congress  to  treat  Puerto  Rico  fairly 
and  equitably,  but  to  send  a  message 
to  them  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  economically  develop  their  own 
plan  and  their  own  program  within 
Puerto  Rico  so  that  we  could  show 
that  we  have  been  a  proper  and  good 
neighbor.  I  think  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  are  very  well  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rich- 
mond) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Anthony  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Richmond 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  think  that  this  is 
an  issue  that,  especially  even  in  my 
State  of  Arkansas  and  in  my  own  dis- 
trict, the  Fourth  District,  is  one  that 
can  be  very  easily  misunderstood,  be- 
cause when  you  talk  about  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  number  of  poor  people 
there  and  the  large  percentage  of  the 
population  that  is  on  food  stamps, 
without  going  into  the  reason  behind 
it  and  all  of  the  other  justifications 
and     our     historical     presence     with 


Puerto  Rico,  it  is  very  easy  for  one  to 
come  in  and  say,  "Well,  we  are  just 
going  to  cast  a  political  vote  and  really 
not  look  at  the  economics  of  it." 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  this 
Congress  to  act  responsibly,  and  I 
think  the  responsible  action  would  be 
to  restore  Puerto  Rico  to  the  program, 
but  with  that  proviso  that  they  come 
forward  with  this  5-year  economic 
plan  and  one  that  I  think  we  could  all 
help  in  developing. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
elaborate  on  the  points  already  made 
excellently  and  eloquently  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
would  only  hope  that  the  Members 
understand  that  we  are  particularly 
concerned  by  the  provisions  that  the 
Richmond  amendment  would  intend 
to  eliminate,  because  it  singles  out 
Puerto  Rico  for  a  block  grant  on  food 
stamps  which  is  not  being  proposed 
for  any  other  State,  territory,  or  juris- 
diction under  the  American  flag. 

We  Puerto  Ricans  are  American  citi- 
zens. We  are  proud  to  be  American 
citizens.  When  our  Nation  goes  to  war. 
our  children,  our  youth,  fight  under 
the  American  flag  in  defense  of  the 
Nation.  We  have  never  come  to  this 
Congress  to  ask  that  we  be  treated  on 
a  set-aside  basis  so  that  our  youngsters 
be  drafted  on  a  lower  proportion  than 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  because  we  felt 
that  as  American  citizens  it  is  a  duty 
and  a  responsibility  to  defend  democ- 
racy at  home  and  abroad. 

That  is  why  we  particularly  resent 
the  provision  that  the  Richmond 
amendment  would  strike,  which  sin- 
gles out  Puerto  Rico  for  discriminato- 
ry treatment  on  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. We  are  willing  to  take  whatever 
cutbacks  are  provided;  we  are  willing 
to  tighten  the  program  because  of  the 
provisions  already  contained  in  this 
bill;  and,  of  course,  as  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, our  Governor  has  already  a  12- 
year  economic  recovery  plan  for  the 
reconstruction  of  agriculture  there, 
tourism,  manufacturing,  and  he  will 
comply  with  the  5-year  plan  that  has 
been  suggested  by  the  chairman. 

So  I  do  hope  that  my  dear  colleagues 
will  provide  equity  for  American  citi- 
zens there  and  that  they  will  support 
the  Richmond  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  Members  were 
not  aware  of  the  devastating  impact 
that  one  section  of  the  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act  would  have  in  Puerto 
Rico.  This  provision  singled  out  the 
U.S.  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  for  exclu- 
sive and  discriminatory  treatment  in 
the  food  stamp  program. 

Unless  this  inequity  is  changed, 
Puerto  Rico  will— by  July  1.  1982— 
suffer  a  $204  million  reduction  in  the 
food  stamp  program. 


No  other  State,  no  other  territory, 
no  other  local  jurisdiction  was  granted 
a  'nutritional  assistance  block  grant" 
which  Puerto  Rico  will  have  to  convert 
to  next  year,  with  an  attendant  reduc- 
tion in  funds. 

A  vote  for  the  amendment  to  restore 
equal  treatment  for  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
food  stamp  program  will  continue  the 
national  program  at  the  same  reduced 
level  as  other  citizens  will  have  to  cope 
with. 

More  than  56  percent  of  I»uerto 
Ricans— many  of  them  the  "truly 
needy"— wiU  be  forced  to  have  their 
benefits  reduced  at  a  sharper  level 
since  the  "nutritional  assistance  block 
grant"  offers  a  special  and  exclusive 
reduction  and  a  program  which  will 
not  take  place  in  any  other  State  or 
territory. 

The  most  recent  statistics  for  the 
food  stamp  program  reflect  this  fact. 

As  of  July  1981,  492,228  families  in 
Puerto  Rico  received  food  stamp  bene- 
fits. This  represents  1,795,914  U.S.  citi- 
zens—more than  56  percent  of  the 
island  population.  Of  this  figure, 
77,077  families  have  no  income  to 
report— 15.96  percent  of  the  partici- 
pants—and 336,700  families— an  addi- 
tional 69.18  percent— have  an  income 
of  less  than  $500. 

In  other  words,  more  than  85  per- 
cent of  the  total  recipients  of  food 
stamps  in  Puerto  Rico  had  income  of 
less  than  $500  per  month,  a  sad  and 
tragic  fact  but  one  which  reflects  accu- 
rately the  economic  and  poverty  levels 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  majority  of  the  remaining  food 
stamp  participants  are  "truly  needy" 
by  any  category,  any  standard,  and 
rule  of  measure  and  to  single  out  these 
individuals  is  clearly  unfair,  having  no 
real  political  clout  in  Congress  which 
"States"  of  the  Union  have. 

Puerto  Ricans  do  not  receive  full 
benefits  in  many  Federal  assistance 
programs.  There  is  a  higher  level  of 
participation  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  Puerto  Rico  since  SSI  and 
other  Federal  assistance  programs 
have  not  been  extended  to  Puerto 
Rico. 

Puerto  Ricans  fight  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  have 
indicated  that  they  are  sharing  the 
same  burden  of  cutbacks  which  every 
other  State  is  now  confronted  with. 
However,  the  exclusive  and  negative 
treatment  of  Puerto  Rico  as  embodied 
in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Act  is  viewed 
as  an  affront. 

There  have  been  attempts  made  by 
the  Reagan  administration  to  reduce 
national  participation  in  the  program. 
I*uerto  Ricans  are  willing  to  share  the 
burden  of  those  cuts  which  have  been 
adopted.  But  we  consider  grossly 
unfair  and  unjust  the  separate  stand- 
ards being  applied  to  Puerto  Rico. 
Both  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Carlos  Romero-Barcelii,  and  I  testified 
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Chiirman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 

amenpment  to  strike  the  provision 

or  a  block  grant  for  food  as- 

Puerto  Rico, 
may  remember,  the  Omnibus 
Reconcili  ition   Act   of   1981   provided 
for  a  blo:k  grant  for  Puerto  Rico  be- 
July  1982.  Allow  me  to  reiter- 
1  easons  for  this  block  grant 
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and,  six.  insure  that  food  programs 
more  realistically  relate  to  its  existing 
economy  and  particularly  the  agricul- 
tural sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  in  the  present 
food  stamp  program,  Puerto  Rico  has 
different  rules  applying  to  the  island. 
The  standard  deduction,  the  shelter/ 
dependent  care  deduction,  and  the 
thrifty  food  plan  are  lower  in  Puerto 
Rico  than  they  are  in  the  48  contigu- 
ous States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Congress  has  already  recognized 
that  Puerto  Rico  differs  with  respect 
to  the  deductions  and  benefits  of  the 
food  stamp  program. 

Congress  was  concerned  about  the 
size  and  the  growth  of  the  food  stamp 
program  in  Puerto  Rico  and  was  deter- 
mined that  the  Puerto  Rican  govern- 
ment should  have  the  opportunity  to 
design  their  own  assistance  program. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  block  grant 
will  begin  on  July  1,  1982,  and  $206 
million  was  authorized  for  this  year. 
In  fiscal  year  1983  and  subsequent 
years,  $825  million  is  earmarked  and 
authorized  each  year  for  Puerto  Rico. 
With  this  block  grant,  the  government 
of  Puerto  Rico  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  tailor  a  food  assistance  pro- 
gram to  the  specific  needs  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  savings  over  the  3-year  period 
that  we  are  talking  about,  with  the 
provision  of  the  block  grant  in  effect, 
is  $700  million.  We  cannot  begin  to 
undo  the  saving  measures  that  were 
accomplished  during  the  reconciliation 
process  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
just  a  few  months  ago.  We  must  con- 
tinue the  provision  of  a  block  grant  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

Remember  that  58  percent  of  the 
population  receives  food  stamps,  that 
no  State  approaches  this  level.  Missis- 
sippi has  21  percent  of  their  popula- 
tion receiving  food  stamps,  and  that  is 
the  next  highest  participation  rate  in 
the  entire  program. 

I  believe  that  the  block  grant,  with 
the  funding  level  set  at  $820  million  a 
year,  is  the  best  method  to  address  the 
Puerto  Rican  situation. 

Before  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Puerto  Rico.  I  do  want  to 
point  out  that  within  the  reconcilia- 
tion package  is  authority  for  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Governor 
of  I*uerto  Rico  and  those  people  who 
are  coming  up  with  their  program,  to 
utilize  some  of  the  moneys  from  that 
in  order  to  accomplish  more,  produce 
more,  provide  incentives  for  them  to 
produce  more,  and  have  economic 
growth  in  their  own  agricultural 
sector.  And  that  is  a  very  important 
thing  that  we  must  recognize,  that 
Puerto  Rico  is  presently  dependent  on 
food  imports  and  that  they  are  going 
to  have  to  construct  on  the  island 
their  own  agricultural  capability  of 
producing  for  themselves  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  they  have  now. 


I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  we  have  an  implementa- 
tion date  which  is  coming  upon  us. 
The  Governor  and  the  island  have  to 
come  up  with  a  plan  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  April  of  next  year  so  that 
they  can  go  forward  with  the  plan  to 
commence  this  block  grant  proposal. 
So  it  is  important  that  we  keep  this  in 
the  law  as  it  presently  is.  or  we  are 
going  to  have  to  be  faced  with  the  sit- 
uation of  finding  some  $700  million 
more  in  cuts  in  other  parts  of  this  pro- 
gram. Or.  do  you  want  to  take  it  out  of 
the  agricultural  commodity  program, 
if  we  do  not  continue  with  the  block 
grant  proposal  that  we  voted  through 
in  the  Reconciliation  Act  earlier  this 
year? 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion to  the  gentleman  that,  first  of  all. 
the  implication  of  the  Richmond 
amendment  is  not  $700  million,  or  any- 
where near  that  amount.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  fiscal  year,  it  will  be  $45 
million.  $200  million  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  which  is  the  year  when  the  block 
grant  will  be  fully  implemented. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cole- 
man) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Corrada  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Coleman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CORRADA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  would  like  to  let 
the  gentleman  know  that  if  he  thinks 
that  this  kind  of  provision  is  going  to 
effectuate  any  savings  in  the  food 
stamp  program,  he  is  totally  wrong.  I 
will  tell  the  gentleman  what  it  is  going 
to  do.  It  will  restart  a  massive  migra- 
tion of  Puerto  Ricans.  who  are  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  can  fly  to  New  York. 
Illinois,  to  Massachusetts.  New  Jersey. 
Connecticut,  every  State  here  in  the 
U.S.  mainland.  If  you  provide  this  kind 
of  cut  in  the  food  stamp  program 
there,  all  you  are  doing  is  providing  an 
incentive  for  them  to  fly  to  the  U.S. 
mainland  and  not  only  get  food 
stamps  here,  but  require  services  such 
as  education,  health,  and  so  on.  So  I 
think  that  this  will  not  effect  the  sav- 
ings that  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
have. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments,  but  this  is  the 
challenge  that  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  has:  He  has  the  challenge  from 
the  Congress  to  construct  a  program 
on  the  island  that  is  going  to  serve  the 
needs  of  his  people,  with  $825  million 
a  year.  I  think  he  is  up  to  that  chal- 
lenge. I  think  the  gentleman  is  up  to 
this  challenge.  We  will  not  see  the  out- 
migration  that  the  gentleman  is  antici- 
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pating.  I  think  they  will  come  up  with 
a  workable  program,  by  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  for  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  I  might  point  out  that  the  ad- 
ministration, of  course,  is  opposed  to 
the  Richmond  amendment  because  we 
are  anticipating  savings  next  yeai-  of 
$70  million  and  in  1983,  $325  million. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cole- 
man) has    lain  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Skeen  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Coleman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

D  1345 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  want  to  associate  my 
remarks  strongly  opposing  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  fall  victim  to  what  is  known 
around  this  place  as  congressional  ti- 
midity. We  spend  a  lot  of  time  passing 
bills,  then  we  go  back  by  amendment 
nibbling  away  at  them. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  we 
keep  this  strong  provision  in.  the  block 
grants  to  Puerto  Rico. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  reverse 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  made  sev- 
eral months  ago  to  allow  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  to  assume  con- 
trol over  its  citizens'  own  nutritional 
needs.  It  would  destroy  the  opportuni- 
ty to  provide  a  real  demonstration  of 
local  authorities  administration  of  a 
significant  human  assistance  program 
on  a  block  grant  basis  and  I.  for  one. 
am  anxious  to  allow  this  program  to 
go  forward.  I  have  been  convinced  that 
we  need  help  from  local  authorities  in 
designing  programs  that  will  eliminate 
the  fraud  and  abuse  that  has  so  char- 
acterized this  national  program.  Let  us 
give  the  Puerto  Rican  government  a 
chance  to  show  us  what  can  be  done.  I 
am  confident  that  they  will  be  innova- 
tive and  prudent. 

We  in  this  Congress  will  always  have 
the  authority  to  review  what  is  being 
done  there  as  anywhere  else.  If  we 
find  that  the  government  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  simply  making  cash  distribu- 
tions to  their  food  stamp  recipients  or 
some  other  imprudent  scheme,  we  can 
review  the  program  and  institute 
guidelines  to  eliminate  such  abuses. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Did  the  gentleman  say  that  58  per- 
cent of  the  people  were  on  food 
stamps? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  a  little 
high.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  to  be 
complimented  for  trying  to  retain  the 
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block  grant  concept,  especially  evi- 
dently since  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  has  agreed  to  try  to  come  up  with 
a  plan  to  put  controls  on  this  effort. 

If  all  food  stamp  programs  in  vari- 
ous States  got  as  far  out  of  hand  as 
this.  I  think  we  would  be  in  deep  trou- 
ble all  over  the  country.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  to  be  complimented  for 
opposing  this  amendment  because  I 
think  this  amendment  would  eliminate 
a  control  where  the  local  government 
was  involved  in  trying  to  help  put  a 
handle  on  it.  Nobody  is  really  going  to 
be  denied  food  stamps  if  this  amend- 
ment does  pass,  will  they  really? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  No.  The  food  stamp 
program  in  operation  in  Puerto  Rico 
will  be  under  the  present  law.  They 
are  going  to  get  $825  million  per  year. 
They  are  going  to  get  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  to  run  their  program. 

Also,  there  is  authorization  for  seed 
money  to  develop  their  own  agricul- 
tural base  which  has  not  been  devel- 
oped to  the  extent  it  could  be.  They 
could  bring  down  their  own  domestic 
prices,  the  cost  of  food  and  they  could 
also  produce  much  of  it  on  their  own. 
which  they  have  not  done  in  the 
recent  past. 

I  think  that  is  something  we  all 
should  recognize.  They  can  help  them- 
selves, too.  in  this  process. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cole- 
man) has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bedell  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Coleman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  First  of  all,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman.  It  is  not  easy 
for  us  to  stand  up  and  oppose  things 
that  might  be  beneficial  to  some  of 
our  colleagues  or  that  they  might  sup- 
port, but  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  something  that  needs  to 
be  pointed  out. 

We  have  a  budget  that  we  are  trying 
to  meet.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  cut  a  billion 
dollars  out  of  this  farm  program  in 
order  to  meet  that  budget.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  recognize  that  and 
we  do  not  go  willy-nilly  adding  costs  to 
programs  unless  we  can  clearly  justify 
those  costs. 

In  my  opinion,  this  increase  is  not 
justified.  I  have  nothing  against  the 
Puerto  Rican  people.  I  know  they  are 
beautiful  people.  I  certainly  support 
them.  But  there  are  differences. 

As  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out. 
there  are  already  differences  in  how 
you  qualify.  The  fact  is  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  do  not  pay  income  taxes, 
as  do  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  the 
continental  United  States.  There  are 


differences.  I  think  we  should  recog- 
nize those  differences  very  clearly. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  sister  who  has 
served  in  Puerto  Rico  from  my  dis- 
trict. I  would  like  to  read  two  or  three 
sentences: 

Having  worked  on  the  island  for  5  years,  I 
know  that  60  percent  of  the  people  there  do 
not  need  food  stamps.  This  handout  has 
been  a  curse  to  the  people  and  a  ripoff  of 
the  United  States. 

Further,  she  says: 

Puerto  Ricans  are  beautiful  people,  but 
their  overdependence  on  us  has  hurt  their 
dignity  as  a  people. 

I  would  hoi>e  we  would  have  concern 
for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  I  would 
hope  we  would  have  concern  for  what 
type  of  bill  we  are  passing.  I  hope  we 
would  above  all  have  concern  as  we  act 
as  a  legislative  body  and  I  would  hope 
we  would  have  the  courage  to  try  to 
vote  a  bill  which  will  meet  the  budget 
as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  pro- 
posing. 

I  certainly  support  the  gentleman's 
effort. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  comments 
are  very  appropriate.  If  we  do  pass  the 
Richmond  amendment,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  right  now  find  tens  of  mil- 
lions and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars somewhere  in  the  farm  programs 
to  balance  this  off.  I  do  not  think  we 
want  to  make  that  decision  right  here 
and  I  would  like  to  congratulate  my 
friend  from  Puerto  Rico,  who  has 
worked  very  closely  and  very  hard  for 
his  people  on  this  program  and  I  think 
we  have  tried  to  accommodate  many 
of  their  concerns. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  think  he,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  can  construct  a  very  good  plan 
that  can  become  effective  and  work  to 
the  betterment  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  all  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PEYSEIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  listening 
to  the  debate  on  this  particular  issue 
and  had  read  some  previous  material 
concerning  it,  and  I  must  say  I  find 
this  very  hard  to  understand  today. 

What  everyone  is  saying  reminds  me 
of  a  group  that  I  talked  to  a  month 
ago,  a  group  that  I  was  explaining  the 
impact  of  budget  cuts  to,  and  a 
member  of  this  group— this  was  a 
group  in  the  business  community- 
said  to  me,  "Well,  we  all  have  to  tight- 
en our  belts,  we  just  understand  the 
President  has  told  us  we  must  all 
tighten  our  belts  and  must  sacrifice." 

So  I  said  to  the  group.  I  said.  "Will 
one  member  of  this  audience  please 
stand  and  tell  me  what  they  are  going 
to  sacrifice  because  of  these  budget 
cuts?" 
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feel  that  we  ought  to  really 
to  say  these  are  people  who 
help  and  people  who  are  enti- 
help. 

TTf.T.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
yield? 
I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Iowa. 

I  just  read  a  letter 

who  has  been  there,  who 

what  the   gentleman  is 

t|hat  60  percent  of  the  people 

not  need  food  stamps.  This 

has    been    a   curse    on    the 

a^d  a  ripoff  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
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I  heard  the  gentleman 

\  letter  saying  that,  but  that 

not  impress  me  nearly  as 

my  friend  from  Puerto  Rico. 

Ctf)RRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

gentjeman  yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Puerto  Rico. 
C0RRADA.  I  am  glad  that  my 
colleague     from     Iowa 
)    has    mentioned    that 
frt)m  a  nun.  Let  me  say  that  I 
to    come    from    a    very    nice 
have  three  sisters  who  are 
I  know  they  know  Puerto 
miJch  better  than  this  American 
sipter  who  come  down  there  and 
the  people. 

understand  how  she  can  say 

percdnt  of  the  people  who  receive 

stapips  in  Puerto  Rico  are  not  en- 

them  when  70  percent  of  the 

l^pulation   of  Puerto  Rico   is 

Federal  standard  of  pover- 

reason  why  56  percent  of  the 

on  food  stamps  rather  than 

bercent  is  that  people  still  try 

getting  food  stamps. 
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Let  me  also  say  that  does  not  mean 
that  food  stamps  are  the  sole  source  of 
their  income  for  nutrition  purposes. 
Because  of  the  proportion,  36  percent 
are  solely  dependent  on  food  stamps. 
The  rest  are  hard  working  people  who 
would  rather  have  work,  but  we  have  a 
20-percent  level  of  unemployment, 
which  apparently  was  of  no  concern  to 
this  dear  nun  who  was  there. 

So  the  reason  that  we  have  that 
high  a  percentage  of  participation  is, 
first  of  all,  that  70  percent  of  the 
people  are  poor.  APDC  is  restricted  to 
a  A'ery  narrow  group  and  this  would  be 
a  step  backward  because  all  we  are 
doing  imder  the  Richmond  amend- 
ment is  keeping  Puerto  Ricans  as  they 
are  currently,  subject,  of  course,  to  all 
the  restrictions  that  are  being  placed 
as  a  result  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  think,  as  Members  of  this  House, 
we  can  place  a  great  deal  more  cre- 
dence in  what  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  says  on  this  situation  and 
in  the  sense  of  fair  play  that  Ameri- 
cans have  always  demonstrated  that 
we  would  not  take  this  kind  of  action 
of  striking  down  the  Richmond 
amendment,  which  obviously  should 
be  passed. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Putting  aside  the  budget  consider- 
ations and  a  sense  of  fair  play,  does 
the  gentleman  not  think  there  is  a 
possibility  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  system  where  58  per- 
cent of  the  people  are  on  it,  and  does 
the  gentleman  not  think  in  a  sense  of 
fair  play  to  those  people  that  they, 
not  the  gentleman  or  I,  deserve  an  op- 
portunity to  try  something  different? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Let  me  answer  my 
friend  and  tell  him  I  think  there  is 
something  wrong  with  a  system  that 
has  58  percent  of  the  people  on  it,  but 
not  for  the  reason  that  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about. 

What  is  wrong  is  that  these  people 
are  in  poverty  and  they  do  not  have 
jobs  and  they  have  been  restricted  in 
their  opportunities.  I  think  for  us  to 
cut  back  on  these  people  is  really 
unfair.  I  cannot  understand  that  we 
would  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


I  am  going  to  support  the  Richmond 
amendment.  I  think  what  this  discus- 
sion has  pointed  out  is  that  we  have 
not  faced  up  to  the  realities  in  Puerto 
Rico  as  we  should  and  as  we  must.  In 
fact.  Commonwealth  status  is  second- 
class  citizenship  status,  unfortunately. 

Now,  I  think  one  of  these  days  I 
hope  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
will  make  a  decision  that  will  go  in  the 
direction  of  statehood.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  think  we  should  be  approach- 
ing as  close  to  that  as  we  could,  but  at 
the  very  least  we  should  not  be  cutting 
back  on  people  who  already  face  real 
misery  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Richmond). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  an  issue  concern- 
ing the  food  stamp  workfare  projects. 
Currently  there  are  14  pilot  projects 
in  operation  and  as  I  understand,  H.R. 
3603  will  allow  any  State,  county,  or 
city  to  operate  a  workfare  project. 
Some  of  you  may  be  aware  of  the  vari- 
ous groups,  allegedly  representing  the 
interests  of  food  stamp  recipients  and 
who  are  themselves  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  attempting  to  interfere 
with  and  impede  the  implementation 
of  the  workfare  pilot  projects.  In  fact, 
a  situation  of  this  type  has  recently 
occurred  in  the  county  in  my  district 
that  operates  a  woriifare  pilot  project. 

Allow  me  to  recite  a  brief  history  of 
these  types  of  activities  in  my  district: 

First,  in  December  1980,  Tazewell 
County  began  implementation  of  their 
workfare  pilot  project. 

Second,  in  February  1981,  two  orga- 
nizations who  are  recipients  of  Federal 
funds  through  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration organized  a  meeting  concern- 
ing the  workfare  project.  In  a  letter 
written  shortly  after  that  meeting 
they  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was: 

The  purpose  of  our  meeting  in  Tazewell 
County  was  to  begin  finding  out  what  prob- 
lems workfare  participants  were  having,  not 
only  so  that  we  could  work  on  those  prob- 
lems here,  but  also,  so  that  information  on 
this  program  will  be  available  to  advocates 
who  are  trying  to  influence  the  future  form 
of  the  program. 

Third,  in  March  1981,  another  orga- 
nization, also  a  recipient  of  Federal 
funds  through  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, decided  that  their  study  of 
the  workfare  pilot  projects  should 
take  place  in  Tazewell  County. 

Fourth,  in  June  1981,  personnel  of 
this  organization  went,  imannounced, 
to  Tazewell  County  and  interviewed 
workfare  participants  and  job  sponsors 
about  the  pilot  project.  They  did  not 
advise  the  county  administrators  of 
their  intent  to  come  to  Tazewell 
County.  The  GAO  is  in  the  process  of 
conducting  an  investigation  into  this 
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matter;  therefore,  what  actually  oc- 
curred during  that  visit  has  yet  to  be 
fully  evaluated. 

Fifth,  in  August  1981,  three  organi- 
zations, who  again  I  might  mention 
are  recipient  of  Federal  funds,  orga- 
nized a  meeting  in  Tazewell  County.  A 
few  State  and  county  officials  were  in- 
vited to  speak  at  this  meeting.  As  it 
turned  out  they  were  confronted  by  a 
group  of  hostile  people  which  included 
about  50  people  brought  in  from  other 
Virginia  localities,  some  as  far  away  as 
the  Tidewater  area.  Allow  me  to  read 
an  excerpt  from  a  newspaper  article 
which  recounted  this  event  from  the 
Richmond  News  Leader,  August  14, 
1981: 

Welfare  recipients  from  more  than  30  Vir- 
ginia counties  and  cities  have  denounced  a 
"workfare"  requirement  for  getting  food 
stamps. 

They  met  yesterday  in  Tazewell  County, 
the  only  locality  in  Virginia  with  a  workfare 
program  requiring  some  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents to  work. 

Some  50  [>eople  from  as  far  away  as  Nor- 
folk and  Virginia  Beach  gathered  at  the 
Tazewell  rescue  squad  building  for  a  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  the  Tazewell  Client  Coun- 
cil, Virginia  Poverty  Law  Center  and  Virgin- 
ia Antihunger  Coalition. 

Attorneys  and  other  speakers  urged  par- 
ticipants to  take  information  gathered  at 
the  meeting  and  use  it  to  persuade  their 
local  governing  bodies  not  to  approve  work- 
fare. 

My  point  in  raising  this  issue  is  to 
clarify  that  organizations  of  this 
nature  are  prohibited  from  using  Fed- 
eral funds  to  impede  or  harrass  State 
or  local  administrators  in  implement- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act— or  in  fact  any  program  autlior- 
ized  by  the  Congress. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  nature  I  described  must 
not  be  repeated  by  organizations  who 
receive  Federal  funds. 

Va.  Welfare  Recipients  Score  "Workfare" 
Plah 

Tazewell.— Welfare  recipients  from  more 
than  30  Virginia  counties  and  cities  have  de- 
nounced a  "workfare"  requirement  for  get- 
ting food  stamps. 

They  met  yesterday  in  Tazewell  County, 
the  only  locality  in  Virginia  with  a  workfare 
program  requiring  some  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents to  work. 

Some  50  people  from  as  far  away  as  Nor- 
folk and  Virginia  Beach  gathered  at  the 
Tazewell  Rescue  Squad  building  for  a  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  the  Tazewell  Client  Coun- 
cil, Virginia  Poverty  Law  Center  and  Virgin- 
ia Anti-Hunger  Coalition. 

Attorneys  and  other  speakers  urged  par- 
ticipants to  take  Information  gathered  at 
the  meeting  and  use  it  to  (tersuade  their 
local  governing  bodies  not  to  approve  work- 
fare. 

Tazewell  County  is  one  of  14  localities  in 
the  nation  with  pilot  workfare  programs. 
This  one  got  under  way  last  December,  after 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  agreed 
to  pay  50  percent  of  the  administrative 
costs. 

Local  officials  have  termed  the  program 
successful. 

But  Martin  Wegbreit,  staff  attorney  for 
Client  Centered  Legal  Services  of  Southwest 


Virginia  Inc.  in  Castlewood.  said  the  coun- 
ty's workfare  positions— except  for  a  few 
showcase  jobs  such  as  clerk-typist  or  me- 
chanic's aide— are  custodial  or  menial. 

He  said  many  jobs  planned  for  the  pro- 
gram could  not  be  filled  because  workfare 
participants  lacked  the  skills,  education  and 
training  to  fill  them. 

He  said  the  county  has  1.700  households 
on  food  stamps,  and  only  380  people  from 
those  households  were  found  qualified  for 
the  workfare  program.  Of  these,  he  said, 
only  80  are  working  and  they  each  work  an 
average  of  46  hours  a  month. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  380  people  were 
able  to  raise  their  incomes.  Another  quarter 
never  responded  to  the  letter  informing 
them  they  should  report  for  a  workfare 
interview,  and  62  have  forfeited  their  food 
stamp  allotment. 

Wegbreit  also  argued  that  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  the  workfare  program  are  more 
than  the  value  of  the  work  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  XIII? 

If  not  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
XIV. 

Title  Xrv  reads  as  follows: 

TTTLE  XrV-NATIONAL  AGRICULTUR- 
AL RESEARCH.  EXTENSION.  AND 
TEACHING  POUCY  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1981 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  1401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  Amendments  of 
1981". 

PINDIJIGS 

Sec.  1402.  Section  1402  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3101)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  beginning  the  first  word  of  each  num- 
bered paragraph  with  a  capital  letter: 

(2)  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  each  numbered  paragraph  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period; 

(3)  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  numbered  (8);  and 

(4)  adding  new  paragraphs  (10)  and  (11)  at 
the  end  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  It  is  and  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  food  and  agricul- 
tursU  research,  extension,  and  teaching  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  these  terms.  The  part- 
nership between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States,  as  consummated  in  legisla- 
tion and  cooperative  agreements,  and  the 
cooperative  nature  of  efforts  to  implement 
this  policy  in  cooperation  with  the  food  and 
agricultural  industry  has  been  eminently 
successful.  Cooperative  research,  extension, 
and  teaching  programs  have  provided  the 
United  States  with  the  most  productive  and 
efficient  food  and  agricultural  system  in  the 
world.  This  system  is  the  basis  of  our  na- 
tional affluence  and  it  provides  vast 
amounts  of  food  and  fiber  to  other  people 
around  the  world.  However,  the  food  and 
agricultural  system  is  dynamic  and  con- 
stantly changing.  The  research,  extension, 
and  teaching  programs  that  suppwrt  the 
food  and  agricultural  system  must  be  main- 
tained and  constantly  adjusted  to  meet  ever 
changing  challenges.  National  support  of  co- 
operative research,  extension,  and  teaching 
efforts  must  be  reaffirmed  and  expanded  at 
this  time  to  meet  major  needs  and  challeng- 
es in  the  following  areas: 

"(A)  Food  and  agricultural  system  pho- 
DDCTiviTY.— Increases  in  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity have  been  outstanding,  however, 
productivity  growth  in  the  past  decade  has 


slowed.  It  is  imperative  that  Improved  tech- 
nologies and  management  systems  be  devel- 
oped to  maintain  and  enhance  agricultural 
productivity  in  order  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  the  United  SUtes  to  meet  the 
demand  of  a  rising  world  population,  rising 
costs  of  production,  and  limitations  on 
energy  consumption.  Improved  productivity 
In  food  and  agricultural  processing  and  mar- 
keting sectors  is  a  critical  need  in  the  na- 
tional effort  to  achieve  a  strong  economy. 

"(B)  Development  or  new  pood,  piber,  and 
ENERGY  SOURCES.— Programs  to  identify  and 
develop  new  crop  and  animal  sources  of 
food,  fiber,  and  energy  must  be  undertaken 
to  meet  future  needs. 

"(C)  Agricultural  energy  use  and  pro- 
DU<rnoN.— Much  of  the  current  agricultural 
technology  is  relatively  energy  intensive.  It 
is  critical  that  alternative  technologies  be 
developed  to  Increase  agricultural  energy  ef- 
ficiency and  to  reduce  dependence  on  petro- 
leum based  products.  Furthermore,  agricul- 
ture provides  the  United  States  with  alter- 
native potential  sources  of  energy  that  must 
be  assessed  and  developed. 

"(D)  Natural  resources.— Improved  man- 
agement and  (»>nservation  of  soil,  water, 
forest,  and  range  resources  is  vital  to  main- 
tain the  resource  base  for  food  and  fiber 
production.  An  expanded  program  in  the 
area  of  soil  and  water  conservation  research 
is  needed  to  develop  more  economical  and 
effective  conservation  systems.  Five  key  ob- 
jectives of  this  research  are: 

"(1)  sustaining  soil  productivity: 

"(11)  developing  more  cost-effective  and 
practical  conservation  technologies; 

"(Hi)  managing  water  in  stressed  environ- 
ments: 

'•(iv)  protecting  the  quality  of  the  nation's 
surface  water  and  groimdwater  resources; 
and 

'(V)  establishing  integrated  multidiscipli- 
nary  organic  farming  research  projects  de- 
signed to  foster  the  implementation  of  the 
major  recommendations  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Report 
and  Recommendations  on  Organic  Farming, 
July  1980. 

"(E)  Promotion  op  the  health  and  wel- 
fare OF  people.— The  basic  objectives  of 
food  and  agricultural  research,  extension, 
and  teaching  programs  are  to  make  the 
maximum  contribution  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  f>eople  and  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  through  the  enhancement  of 
owner-operated  family  farms,  to  improve 
community  services  and  institutions,  to  in- 
crease the  quality  of  life  in  rural  America, 
and  to  improve  the  well-being  of  consumers. 
The  rapid  rate  of  social  change,  economic 
instability,  and  current  energy  problems  in- 
crease the  need  for  expanded  programs  of 
research  and  extension  in  family  financial 
management,  housing  and  home  energy 
consumption,  food  preparation  and  con- 
sumption, human  development  (including 
youth  programs),  and  development  of  com- 
munity services  and  institutions. 

"(F)  Human  nutiution.— The  challenge  to 
meet  the  food  needs  of  the  world  continues, 
but  there  is  an  increasing  need  to  address 
nutrition  research  and  educational  issues  as- 
sociated with  diet  resulting  from  changing 
life  styles  and  with  respect  to  special  groups 
such  as  the  elderly,  teenagers,  infants,  and 
pregnant  women. 

"(G)  International  food  and  AGRicm,- 
TURE.— The  greatest  challenge  facing  man- 
kind through  the  next  two  decades  will  be 
to  produce  adequate  foc»d  for  an  expanding 
world  F>opulation.  This  challenge  demands  a 
dedicated  effort  by  the  Federal  Government 
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State  cooperative  institutions,  and 

colleges  and  universities  to  expand 
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PURPOSES 


that  the  food  and  agricultural 
the  United  States  can  meet  the 
described  in  section  1402(10)  of 
and  future  challenges  by  providing 
support   for   research,   extension, 
by- 
ihiproving    and    strengthening    the 
I  State  partnership: 
r*  ducing  unnecessary  and  pernicious 
regulatic  ns;  and 

ir  [proving  the  cooE)eration  among  all 
involved  in  the  food  and  agricultur- 


REVISES  DEFINITIONS 

Section  1404  of  the  National  Ag- 
Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
Act  of   1977  (7  U.S.C.   3103)  is 
by- 
paragraph  (8)  to  read  as  fol- 


actii  ities. 


term  'food  and  agricultural  sci- 
rteans  basic,  applied,  and  develop- 
1  esearch.  and  extension  and  teach- 
in  the  food,  agricultural,  re- 
natural    resources,    forestry,    and 
and  social  sciences,  in  the  broadest 
these  terms,  including  but  not  Itm- 
ictivities  relating  to: 
a  friculture,  including  soil  and  water 
conserva  tion  and  use,  the  use  of  organic 
m|.terials  to  improve  soil  tilth  and  fer- 
and  animal  production  and  pro- 
ind  plant  and  ainimal  health: 

processing,  distributing,  market- 
utilization  of  food  and  agricultural 


lorestry.    Including    rsmge    manage- 
pfoduction  of  forest  and  range  prod- 
e  use  of  forest  and  rangelands, 
forestry: 
a^uaculture: 

economics,  including  consumer 
I  ood  and  nutrition,  clothing  and  tex- 
and  family  well-being  and  fl- 
aanagement: 


"(P)  rural  community  welfare  and  devel- 
opment; 

"(G)  youth  development,  including  4-H 
clubs: 

"(H)  domestic  and  export  market  expan- 
sion for  United  States  agricultural  products: 
and 

"(I)  production  inputs,  such  as  energy,  to 
improve  productivity."; 

(2)  revising  paragraph  (12)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(12)  the  term  State'  means  any  one  of 
the  fifty  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marianas, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (13).  striking  out  "and" 
immediately  after  the  semicolon: 

(4)  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (14),  striking 
out  the  peri<xl  auid  inserting  a  semicolon  in 
lieu  thereof:  and 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  paj^a- 
graphs  (15)  and  (16)  as  follows: 

"(15)  the  term  'c(X)perating  forestry 
schools'  means  those  institutions  eligible  to 
receive  funds  under  the  Act  of  October  10, 
1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a  et  seq.).  commonly 
known  as  the  Mclntire-Stermis  Act  of  1962; 
and 

"(16)  the  term  'State  cooperative  institu- 
tions' or  'State  cooperative  agents'  means 
institutions  or  agents  designated  by— 

"(A)  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862  (7  U.S.C.  301 
et  seq.),  commonly  known  as  the  First  Mor- 
rill Act; 

"(B)  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (7  U.S.C. 
321  et  seq.).  commonly  known  as  the  Second 
Morrill  Act.  including  the  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute; 

•(C)  the  Act  of  March  2.  1887  (7  U.S.C. 
361a  et  seq.),  commonly  known  as  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1887; 

•■(D)  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914  (7  U.S.C.  341 
et  seq.),  commonly  known  as  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act* 

'•(E)  the  Act  of  October  10,  1962  (16  U.S.C. 
582a  et  seq.),  commonly  known  as  the  Mcln- 
tire-Stennis  Act  of  1962;  and 

"(F)  subtitles  E,  L,  and  M  of  this  title;". 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY  AND  CO- 
ORDINATING ROLE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE 

Sec.  1405.  Section  1405  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3121)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  In  subsection  (1),  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (5),  striking  out  the  word 
•'other "; 

(3)  In  subsection  (6),  inserting  the  words 
"or  proposed"  after  the  words  "actions 
taken": 

(4)  In  subsection  (8).  striking  out  the  word 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(5)  In  subsection  (9),  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; and 

(6)  Adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(10)  coordinate  all  agricultural  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  activities  conducted 
or  financed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  the  periodic  Renewable  Resource 
Assessment  and  Program  provided  for  in 
sections  3  and  4  of  the  Forest  and  Range- 
land  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  and 
the  appraisal  and  program  provided  for  in 
sections  5  and  6  of  the  Soil  and  Water  Re- 
sources Conservation  Act  of  1977;  and 


"(11)  take  the  initiative  in  overcoming 
barriers  to  long-range  planning  by  develop- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  the  States,  State 
cooperative  institutions,  the  Joint  Council, 
the  Advisory  Board,  aind  other  appropriate 
institutions,  a  long  term  needs  assessment 
for  food,  fiber  and  forest  products,  and  by 
determining  the  research  required  to  meet 
the  identified  needs.". 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOOD.  AGRICULTURAL.  AlfD 
FORESTRY  RESEARCH 

Sec.  1406.  (a)  Section  1406  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  title  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Subcommittee  on  Food.  Agricultur- 
al, and  Forestry  Reseaj-ch". 

(b)  Section  401(h)  of  the  National  Science 
and  Technology  Policy,  Organization,  and 
Priorities  Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  6551(h))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Subcommittee  on  Pood 
and  Renewable  Resources"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Subcommittee  on  Pood,  Agri- 
cultural, and  Forestry  Research": 

(2)  striking  out  "Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  auid  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Depaulment  of  Health  and 
Human  Services";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "ESiergy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Energy". 

JOINT  COUNCIL  ON  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
SCIENCES 

Sec.  1407.  (a)  Section  1407(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3122(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "five"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "eight". 

(b)  Section  1407(b)  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C  3122(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Joint  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  representa- 
tives of  organizations  or  agencies  which  con- 
duct or  assist  in  conducting  programs  of  re- 
search, exteiLsion,  or  teaching  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  and  forestry  sciences,  in- 
cluding State  cooperative  institutions:  other 
colleges  and  universities  having  a  demon- 
strable capacity  to  carry  out  food  and  agri- 
cultural research,  extension,  or  teaching; 
agencies  within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture which  have  significant  research,  exten- 
sion, or  teaching  responsibilities;  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy;  other 
Federal  agencies  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  appropriate,  and  other  public  and 
private  Institutions,  producers,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  who  are  interested 
in  and  have  a  potential  to  contribute,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  to  the  founda- 
tion of  national  policy  in  the  food  and  agri- 
cultural sciences.  Members  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  a  term  of  up  to  three  years  by  the 
Secretary  from  nominations  made  by  the  or- 
ganizations and  agencies  described  in  the 
preceding  sentence.  The  terms  of  members 
shall  be  staggered.  To  ensure  that  regional 
differences  are  properly  considered,  at  least 
one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  from 
among  distinguished  persons  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural research,  extension,  and  teaching 
programs  at  land-grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions. To  ensure  that  other  agricultural  in- 
stitutional views  are  considered  by  the  Joint 
Council,  two  of  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  among  persons  who  are  distinguished 
representatives  of  other  colleges  and  unlver- 
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sities  having  a  demonstrable  capacity  to 
carry  out  food  and  agricultural  research,  ex- 
tension, or  teaching.  The  Joint  Council 
shall  be  jointly  chaired  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  responsible  for  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching,  and  a 
person  to  be  elected  from  among  the  non- 
Federal  membership  of  the  Joint  Council. ". 

(c)  Section  1407(d)(1)  of  the  Agricultural 
Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3122(d)(1))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Joint 
Council  is  to  bring  about  more  effe<;tive  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  In  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences  In  the  United 
States  by  Improving  planning  and  coordina- 
tion of  publicly  and  privately  supported 
food  and  agricultural  science  activities  and 
by  relating  Federal  budget  development  and 
prograim  management  to  these  processes.". 

(d)  Section  1407(d)(2)(E)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3122(d)(2)(E))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""efforts"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "planning."  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "in  the  food  and  agricul- 
tural sciences,  by  using,  wherever  possible, 
the  existing  regional  research,  extension, 
and  teaching  organizations  of  State  cooper- 
ative institutions  to  provide  regional  plan- 
ning and  coordination.". 

(e)  Section  1407(d)(2)(G)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3122(dK2)(G))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(G)  submit  a  report— 

"•(i)  not  later  than  June  30  of  each  year, 
specifying  the  Joint  Council's  recommenda- 
tions on  priorities  for  food  and  agricultural 
research,  extension,  and  teaching  programs; 
delineating  suggested  areas  of  responsibility 
among  Federal,  State,  and  private  organiza- 
tions in  carrying  out  such  programs:  and 
specifying  the  levels  of  financial  and  other 
support  needed  to  carry  out  such  programs; 

••(ID  not  later  than  November  30  of  each 
year,  specifying  ongoing  research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching  programs;  accomplish- 
ments of  such  programs:  and  future  expec- 
tations of  these  programs;  and 

'•(iii)  not  later  than  June  30.  1983.  outlin- 
ing a  iive-year  plan  for  food  and  agricultur- 
al sciences  that  reflects  the  coordinated 
views  of  the  research,  extension,  and  teach- 
ing community;  and  updating  this  plan 
every  two  years  thereafter. 

Each  such  report  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  constituent  organi- 
zations of  the  Joint  Council.  Minority  views, 
if  timely  submitted,  shall  be  included  in 
such  report. ". 

(f)  Section  1407  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search, Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3122)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)(1)  The  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  app.),  and  title  XVIII  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977.  shall  not 
apply  to  the  Joint  Council. 

"(2)  The  meetings  of  the  Joint  Coimcil 
shall  be  publicly  announced  in  advance  and 
shall  be  open  to  the  public.  Appropriate 
records  of  the  activities  of  the  Joint  Council 
shall  be  kept  and  made  available  to  the 
public  on  request.". 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  AND 
EXTENSION  USERS  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Sec  1408.  (a)  Section  1408(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3123(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "five"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "eight". 


(b)  Section  1408(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search. Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3123(b))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "twenty-one"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-five",  and 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(1)  eight  members  representing  produc- 
ers of  agricultural,  forestry  and  aquacul- 
tural  products,  from  the  various  geographi- 
cal regions." 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Such  members  shall  be  appointed  to 
serve  staggered  terms.". 

(c)  Section  1408(f)(2)  of  the  Agricultural 
Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3123(f)(2))  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (E),  striking  out  'Oc- 
tober 31"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July 
1".  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (F).  striking  out 
"March  1  of"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"February  20  of". 

EXISTING  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  1409.  Section  1409  of  the  Agricultural 
Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3124)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Health,  Education,  and  wel- 
fare" each  time  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Health  and  Human  Services". 

FEDERAL-STATE  PAR"rNERSHIP 

Sec  1410.  The  Agricultural  Research,  Ex- 
tension, and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  3124)  is  amended  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 1409A  to  read  as  follows: 

FEDERAL-STATE  PARTNERSHIP  AND 
COORDINATION 

Sec  1409A.  (a)  A  unique  partnership  ar- 
rangement exists  in  food  and  agricultural 
research,  extension,  and  teaching  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  several  States  whereby  the 
States  have  accepted  and  have  supported, 
through  legislation  and  appropriations— 

""(1)  research  programs  under— 

"(A)  the  Act  of  March  2,  1887  (7  U.S.C. 
361a  et  seq.),  commonly  known  as  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1887; 

"(B)  the  Act  of  October  10,  1962  (16  U.S.C. 
582a  et  seq.),  commonly  known  as  the  Mcln- 
tlre-Stennis  Act  of  1962; 

"(C)  subtitle  E  of  this  title;  and 

••(D)  subtitle  G  of  this  title; 

'•(2)  extension  programs  under  subtitle  G 
of  this  title  and  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914  (7 
U.S.C.  341  et  seq.),  commonly  known  as  the 
Smith-Lever  Act;  and 

•'(3)  teaching  programs  under— 

••(A)  the  Act  of  July  2.  1862  (7  U.S.C.  301 
et  seq.).  commonly  known  as  the  First  Mor- 
riU  Act: 

"(B)  the  Act  of  August  30.  1890  (7  U.S.C. 
321  et  seq.),  commonly  known  as  the  Second 
Morrill  Act; 

"(C)  the  Act  of  June  29,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  427 
et  seq.),  commonly  known  as  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act. 

This  partnership  in  publicly  supported  agri- 
cultural research,  extension,  and  teaching 
involving  the  programs  of  Federal  agencies 
and  the  programs  of  the  States  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  outstanding  successes 
achieved  in  meeting  the  varied,  dispersed, 
and  in  many  cases,  site-specific  needs  of 
American  agriculture.  This  partnership 
must  be  preserved  and  enhanced. 

'(b)(1)  The  purpose  of  this  subsection  is  to 
confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
general  authority  to  award  contracts, 
grants,  or  cooperative  agreements  to  further 
the  research,  extension,  or  teaching  pro- 
grams in  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences 


of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  au- 
thority supplements  aill  other  laws  relating 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  limiting  or  repealing  any 
existing  authorities. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
make  contracts,  grants,  or  cooperative 
agreements  for  periods  not  to  exceed  five 
years,  to  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions. State  cooperative  extension  services, 
all  colleges  and  universities,  other  research 
or  education  Institutions  aind  organizations. 
Federal  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions and  individuals,  and  any  other  con- 
tractor or  recipient  either  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, to  further  research,  extension,-  or  teach- 
ing programs  in  the  food  and  agricultural 
sciences  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

••(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
vest  title  to  expendable  and  nonexpendable 
equipment  and  supplies  and  other  tangible 
personal  property  in  the  contractor  or  recip- 
ient when  the  contractor  or  recipient  pur- 
chases such  equipment,  supplies,  and  prop- 
erty with  contrjw:t,  grant,  or  cooperative 
agreement  funds  and  the  Secretary  deems 
such  vesting  of  title  a  furtherance  of  the  ag- 
ricultural research,  extension,  or  teaching 
objectives  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

•'(4)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  the  Secretliry  of  Agriculture  may  enter 
into  contracts,  grants,  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments, as  authorized  by  this  subsection, 
without  regard  to  any  requirements  for 
competition,  the  provisions  of  section  5  of 
title  41  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  the 
provisions  of  section  529  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(c)  In  order  to  promote  research  and  edu- 
cation in  food  and  human  nutrition,  the 
Secretary  may  establish  cooperative  human 
nutrition  centers  to  focus  resources,  facili- 
ties, and  scientific  expertise  on  particular 
high  priority  nutrition  problems  identified 
by  the  Department.  Such  centers  shall  be 
established  at  State  cooperative  institutions, 
and  at  other  colleges  and  universities, 
having  a  demonstrable  capacity  to  carry  out 
human  nutrition  research  and  education. 

••(d)  In  order  to  meet  the  increasing  needs 
of  consumers  and  families  and  to  promote 
the  health  and  welfare  of  people,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  ensure  that  the  cooperative  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  programs  of 
the  various  States  adequately  address  the 
challenges  described  In  paragraph  (10)  of 
section  1402  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  may 
Implement  new  cooperative  Initiatives  in 
home  economics  and  related  disciplines  to 
address  such  challenges.". 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

Sec.  1411.  Section  1410  of  the  Agricultural 
Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3125)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "February  1"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "January  1 ";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  ""and":  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1410  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  the  report  of  January  1.  1983.  the 
Secretary's  needs  assessment  developed  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  1405(11) 
of  this  title.". 

LIBRARIES  AND  INFORMATION  NETWORK 

Sec  1412.  Section  1411  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3126)  is 
amended  by— 
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(1)  In  subsection  (aKS).  striking  out  the 
period  an«  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "and"; 

(2)  addlAg  a  new  subsection  (aK6)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(6)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estab- 
lish mutually  valuable  working  relation- 
ships witn  international  and  foreign  Infor- 
mation anci  data  programs.". 

(3)  ameeding  subsection  (bM3)  to  read  as 
follows:     i 

"(3)  providing  notification  about  these  col- 
lections oi  a  regular  basis  to  the  State  coop- 
erative ex^nsion  services,  State  educational 
sigencies  aiid  other  Interested  persons.". 


STAFF  st 


PPORT  FOR  THI  JOINT  COOTfCn,  AMD 
THZ  ADVISORY  BOARD 


Sk.  141b.  Section  1412(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Reaearch,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  aS  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3127(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  assist  the  Joint  Council  and  the 
Advisory  ])oard  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  tl:e  Secretary  may  appoint,  after 
consultati}n  with  the  cochairperson  of  the 
Joint  Coincil  and  the  chairperson  of  the 
Advisory  1  Joard— 

"(1)  a  full-time  executive  director  who 
shall  perfi  )rm  such  duties  as  the  cochairper- 
son of  thi!  Joint  Council  and  the  chairper- 
son of  th!  Advisory  Board  may  direct  and 
who  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  payable  for  GS-18  of 
the  Genei  al  Schedule  established  in  section 
5332  of  til  le  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

"(2)  a  p-ofessional  staff  of  not  more  than 
five  full-lime  employees  qualified  in  the 
food  and  i  igricultural  sciences,  of  which  one 
shall  servi  (  as  the  executive  secretary  to  the 
Joint  Cou  ncil  and  one  shall  serve  as  the  ex- 
ecutive se  :retary  to  the  Advisory  Board.". 

ADDFl  lONAL  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Sec.  141 1.  (a)  Section  1413  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Ac  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3128)  U  amend- 
ed by  adcf  ng  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(c)  Tht  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  idvice  tmd  consent  of  the  Senate, 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
shall  periorm  such  duties  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  c  ut  this  title  and  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
prescribe<  by  law  for  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Agricul  ture. 

'(d)  Th ;  Subcommittee  on  Pood,  Agricul- 
tural and  Forestry  Research,  the  Joint 
Council.  I  he  Advisory  Board,  suid  others  in 
the  agri  lultural  science  and  education 
system  si  tall  improve  communication  and 
interactic  n  among  themselves  through  such 
mechanisms  as  the  exchange  of  reports, 
joint  mee  tings,  and  the  use  of  liaison  repre- 
sdit&tivc* ." 

(b)  Seclion  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  a  mended  in  the  item  relating  to  As- 
sistant S€  cretaries  of  Agriculture  by  striking 


out  "(5)" 


Eund  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)" 


GRAN  rs  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
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basic 


"For  purposes 
high 

"(1) 
of  new 
that  may 
forestry; 

"(2) 
new  and 


I.  (a)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Act  of 
1965  (7  U.S.C.  450i).  is  amended 


Sec. 
August  4 
by- 

( 1 )  inse  ting  after  the  second  sentence  the 
following 


of  the  preceding  sentence, 
prio^ty  research  shall  include— 

research  aimed  at  the  discovery 

scientific  principles  and  techniques 

be  applicable  in  agriculture  and 


resfearch  aimed  at  the  development  of 
nnova'ive  products,  methods,  and 


technologies  relating  to  biological  nitrogen 
fixation,  photosynthesis,  and  other  process- 
es which  will  Improve  and  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  and  forestry  re- 
sources; 

"(3)  basic  and  applied  research  in  the 
fields  of  animal  productivity  and  health; 

"(4)  basic  and  applied  research  in  the 
fields  of  soil  and  water: 

"(5)  basic  and  applied  research  in  the  field 
of  human  nutrition;  and 

"(6)  research  to  develop  new  strains  of 
crops,  new  promising  crops,  including  gua- 
yule,  jojoba,  and  others.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  $50,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982," 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983,  $40,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984. 
$45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.". 

(b)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Act  of  August  4. 
1965  (7  U.S.C.  450i(c)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  inserting  "research 
foundations  established  by  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities."  after  "land-grant 
colleges  and  universities.",  and 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  to  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, land-grrant  colleges  and  universities, 
research  foundations  established  by  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities,  colleges  and 
universities,  receiving  funds  under  the  Act 
of  October  10,  1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a,  582a-l 
through  582a-7),  and  accredited  colleges  of 
veterinary  medicine,  to  facilitate  or  expand 
ongoing  State-Federal  food  and  agricultural 
research  programs  that  (A)  promote  excel- 
lence in  research,  (B)  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  research  centers,  (C)  pro- 
mote the  research  partnership  between  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  such  colleg- 
es and  universities,  such  research  founda- 
tions or  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, or  (D)  facUitate  coordination  and  co- 
operation of  research  across  State  lines.". 

(c)  Section  2(d)  of  the  Act  of  August  4, 
1965  (7  U.S.C.  450i(d)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment" and  all  that  follows  through  the  dash 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  renova- 
tion and  refurbishment  (including  energy 
retrofitting)  of  research  spaces  In  buildings 
or  spaces  to  be  used  for  research,  and  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  fixed  equip- 
ment in  such  spaces.  Such  grants  may  be 
used  for  new  construction  only  for  auxiliary 
facilities  and  fixed  equipment  used  for  re- 
search in  such  facilities,  such  as  green- 
houses, insectaries,  and  research  farm  struc- 
tures and  installations.  Such  grants  shall  be 
made  to—", 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1),  striking  out  "avail- 
able;  and"   and   inserting   in  lieu   thereof 

"available;", 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2).  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon, and 

(4)  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  each  cooperating  forestry  school  not 
described  in  paragraph  (1).  in  an  amount 
which  Is  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  received  by  such  school  under  the  Act 
of  October  10,  1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a  et  seq.), 
commonly  known  as  the  Mclntire-Stennis 
Act  of  1962;  and 

"(4)  each  college  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (7  U.S.C. 
321  et  seq.),  including  Tuskegee  Institute,  in 
an  amount  which  is  equal  to  10  per  centum 


of  the  funds  received  by  such  college  under 
section  1445  of  this  title.". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APmOFRIATIONS  FOR 
RESEARCH  FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1963 

Sec.  1416.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Act  of  July 
22,  1963  (7  U.S.C.  390c<a)).  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  $31,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982,"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
$19,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  $23,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  $27,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1985,-. 

FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

Sec.  1417.  (a)  Section  1417(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3152(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
promote  and  develop  higher  education  In 
the  food  and  agricultural  sciences  by  formu- 
lating and  administering  higher  education 
programs. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
land-grant  colleges  and  unversities.  and  to 
other  colleges  and  universities  having  a  de- 
monstrable capacity  to  carry  out  food  and 
agricultural  teaching,  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  five  years— 

"(A)  to  strengthen  institutional  capacities 
to  respond  to  State,  national,  or  internation- 
al educational  needs  in  the  food  and  agricul- 
ture sciences; 

"(B)  to  attract  students  and  to  educate 
them  as  needed  in  the  food  and  agricultural 
sciences,  and  to  attract  needed  professionals 
to  provide  for  their  professional  improve- 
ment in  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences; 

"(C)  to  design  and  implement  innovative 
food  and  agricultural  educational  programs; 
and 

"(D)  to  facilitate  cooperative  agreements 
between  two  or  more  eligible  institutions  to 
maximize  the  use  of  faculty  and  facilities  to 
improve  their  food  and  agricultural  teach- 
ing programs. 

Such  grants  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  matching  funds,  but  each  recipient  insti- 
tution shall  have  a  significant  ongoing  com- 
mitment to  the  food  and  agricultural  scienc- 
es generally  and  to  the  specific  subject  area 
for  which  such  grant  is  to  be  used. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  competitive 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years— 

"(A)  to  develop  or  administer  programs  to 
meet  unique  food  and  agricultural  educa- 
tional problems;  and 

"(B)  to  administer  and  conduct  specialized 
programs  to  attract  individuals  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  programs  and  to  ad- 
minister and  conduct  graduate  fellowship 
programs  to  meet  regional  and  national  ob- 
jectives in  the  food  and  agricultural  scienc- 
es. 

Such  grants  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  matching  funds  provided  by  recipients.", 
(b)  Section  1417(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search, Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  315(c))  is  amended  to  add 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "There  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture all  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  Education  under  the  Act  of 
June  29,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  329  et  seq.)  applica- 
ble to  the  activities  and  programs  for  which 
funds  are  made  available  under  section  22  of 
such  Act.". 
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(c)  Section  1417(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search. Extension,  and  Teaching  Act  of  1977 
(7  VS.C.  31S2(d))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 

1983,  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  $40,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 1985.". 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS  U1fI«R  THE  MORRILL 
ACT 

Sec.  1418.  There  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  all  the  func- 
tions and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Ekluca- 
tlon  under  the  Act  of  August  30.  1890  (7 
U.S.C.  321etseq.). 

REDESIGNATION  OF  INSTRUCTION  FUNDING 

Sec.  1419.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  August  30.  1890  (7  U.S.C.  322)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "agriculture,  the  mechanic 
arts."  and  all  that  follows  through  "indus- 
tries of  life"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"food  and  agricultural  sciences". 

(b)  The  tenth  undesignated  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "department  of  agricul- 
ture" of  the  Act  of  March  4.  1907  (34  SUt. 
1282)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts"  the  second 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"food  and  agricultural  sciences". 

RESEARCH  GRANTS  ON  PRODU(rriON  AND  MAR- 
KETING OF  ALCOHOL  FUELS  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
HYDROCARBONS  FROM  AGRICULTURAL  PROD- 
UCTS 

Sec.  1420.  Section  1419  (a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3154(a)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "four",  and 

(2)  striking  out  "and  September  30.  1982" 
and  aU  that  follows  through  the  period  at 
the  end  of  that  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  September  30, 
1982,   September   30,    1983.   September   30, 

1984,  September  30,  1985:  Provided,  That 
the  total  amount  of  such  appropriations 
shall  not  exceed  $40,000,000  during  the 
eight-year  period  beginning  October  1,  1977, 
and  shall  nut  exceed  such  sums  as  may  be 
authorized  by  law  for  any  fiscal  year  subse- 
quent to  such  period:  Provided  further.  That 
not  more  than  a  total  of  $5,000,000  may  be 
awarded  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
any  one  State.". 

Sec.  1421.  Section  1424  of  the  Agricultural 
Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3174)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ASSESSMENT  OF  FOOD  AND  HUMAN  NUTRITION 
RESEARCH  CENTERS 

"Sec.  1424.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
study  assessing  the  accomplishments,  costs, 
and  benefits  of  existing  regional  food  and 
human  nutrition  research  centers  qs  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  recommendations  relating  to 
funding  levels,  the  status  of  grants  to  build 
or  supply  the  regional  research  centers,  and 
progress  toward  achieving  cooperation  with 
States  and  others  In  the  use  of  Federal  fa- 
cilities in  research  carried  out  to  achieve  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  1421  of  this  title. 
The  Secretary  shall  complete  this  study  and 
submit  a  report  setting  forth  the  findings  of 
the  study  and  recommendations  for  the  im- 
plementation of  these  findings,  as  a  part  of 
the  report  the  Secretary  Is  required  to 
submit  to  Congress  pursuant  to  section 
1405(6)  of  this  title,  not  later  than  the 
second  annual  budget  submission  following 
the  effective  date  of  this  title.". 


Sec.  1422.  Section  1427  of  the  Agricultural 
Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3177)  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"HtTMAN  NUTRITION  RESEARCH  AND 
INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

"Sec.  1427.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
formulate  and  submit  to  Congress,  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  a  plan  for  a 
human  nutrition  research  management 
system.  This  system  shall  be  based  on  on- 
line data  support  capability  allowing  for 
fiscal  accounting,  management,  and  control 
of  cross-agency  human  nutrition  research 
activities.  The  plan  shall  provide  for  man- 
agement activities  of  all  agencies  managing 
funds  for  human  nutrition  research  activi- 
ties under  existing  authorities  and  contain 
recommendations  for  any  additional  au- 
thorities necessary  to  achieve  a  human  nu- 
trition research  management  system.". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  1423.  Section  1429  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3191)  is 
amended  by  revising  the  last  sentence  there- 
of to  read  as  follows:  "It  is  recognized  that 
the  total  animal  health  and  disease  research 
and  extension  efforts  of  the  several  State 
colleges  and  universities  and  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  more  effective  if 
there  were  close  coordination  between  such 
programs,  and  it  is  further  recognized  that 
colleges  and  universities  having  accredited 
colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  and  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  which  con- 
duct animal  health  and  disease  research  are 
especially  vital  in  training  research  workers 
in  animal  health.". 

ELIGIBLE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  ANIMAL  HEALTH 
AND  DISEASE  RESEARCH  FtTNDS 

Sec.  1424.  Section  1430  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3192)  is 
amended  by  amending  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  the  term  'eligible  institution'  means 
an  accredited  sch(x>l  or  college  of  veterinary 
medicine  or  a  State  agricultural  experiment 
station  which  conducts  animal  health  and 
disease  research.". 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  ANIMAL  HEALTH  AND  DIS- 
EASE RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  AT  ELIGIBLE  INSTI- 
TUTIONS 

Sec.  1425.  Section  1433(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3195)  U  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
funds  as  Congress  may  determine  necessary 
to  support  continuing  animal  health  and 
disease  research  programs  at  eligible  institu- 
tions, but  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  annual- 
ly for  the  period  beginning  October  1,  1981, 
and  ending  September  30,  1985,  and  not  In 
excess  of  such  sums  as  may  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  be  authorized  by  law 
for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  RESEARCH  ON  SPECIFIC 
NATIONAL  OR  REGIONAL  ANIMAL  HEALTH  OR 
DISEASE  PROBLEMS 

Sec.  1426.  (a)  Section  1434(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3196)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof;  "There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
funds  as  Congress  may  determine  necessary 
to  support  research  on  specific  national  or 


regional  animal  health  or  disease  problems, 
but  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000  annually  for 
the  period  beginning  October  1,  1981.  and 
ending  September  30,  1985,  and  not  in 
excess  of  such  sums  as  may  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  be  authorized  by  law 
for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year." 

(b)  Section  1434(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search. Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3196(b))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  awarded  in  the  form  of  grants, 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  five  years,  to  eligi- 
ble institutions.". 

(c)  Section  1434  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search, Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3196)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(c)  In  order  to  establish  a  rational  alloca- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  establish  annually 
priority  lists  of  animal  health  and  disease 
problems  of  national  or  regional  signifi- 
cance. Such  lists  shall  be  prepared  after 
consultation  with  the  Joint  Council,  the  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  the  Board.  Any  recom- 
mendations made  In  connection  with  such 
consultation  shaU  not  be  controlling  on  the 
Secretary's  determination  of  priorities.  In 
establishing  such  priorities,  the  Secretary, 
the  Joint  Council,  the  Advisory  Board,  and 
the  Board  shall  consider  the  following  fac- 
tors: 

°"(1)  any  health  or  disease  problem  which 
causes  or  may  cause  significant  economic 
losses  to  any  part  of  the  livestock  produc- 
tion industry; 

"(2)  whether  current  scientific  knowledge 
necessary  to  prevent,  cure,  or  abate  such  a 
health  or  disease  problem  is  adequate;  and 

"(3)  whether  the  status  of  scientific  re- 
search is  such  that  accomplishments  may  be 
anticipated  through  the  application  of  sci- 
entific effort  to  such  health  or  disease  prob- 
lem. 

""(d)  Without  regard  to  any  consultation 
under  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  award  grants  to  eligible 
institutions  on  the  basis  of  the  priorities  as- 
signed through  a  peer  review  system.  Grant- 
ees shall  be  selected  on  a  comt>etitive  basis 
in  accordance  with  such  procedures  as  the 
Secretary  may  establish. 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  multiyear  grants,  the 
Secretary  shall  distribute  funds  to  grant  re- 
cipients on  a  schedule  which  is  reasonably 
related  to  the  timetable  required  for  the  or- 
derly conduct  of  the  research  project  in- 
volved.". 

EXTENSION  AT  1890  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES, 
INCLUDING  TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE 

Sec.  1427.  Section  1444  of  the  Agricultural 
Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3211(a))  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a). 

(a)  inserting  "and  ending  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982, "  after  "Be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979,".  and 

(b)  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "Beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983.  there 
shall  be  appropriated  under  this  section  for 
each  fiscal  year  an  amount  not  less  than  7 
per  centum  of  the  total  appropriations  for 
such  year  uinder  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914  (7 
U.S.C.  341-349."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(2)(B),  inserting  "cur- 
rent at  the  time  each  such  additional  sum  is 
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the  best  demonstrable  capacity  to 
dairy  goat  research, 
grant  received  under  paragraph 
college  may  be  expended  to— 
expenses  incurred  in  conducting 
,  research, 

and  disseminate  the  results  of 
research, 
cor  tribute  to  the  retirement  of  em- 

e  igaged  in  such  research, 
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necessary    to    conduct   such    re- 
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research  and  exF>eriments  funded  under  sec- 
tion 1445  of  such  Act. 

(5)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  1984, 
and  1985  an  amount  equal  to  one  percent  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  section  1445  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3222)  in 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  this  paragraph. 

SOLAR  ENERGY  DEFINITION 

Sec.  1429.  Section  1457  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3282)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1457.  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle, 
the  term  solar  energy'  means  energy  de- 
rived from  sources  (other  than  fossil  fuels) 
and  technologies  included  in  the  Pederal 
Non-Nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1674,  as  amended.". 

INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  AND 
EXTENSION 

Sec.  1430.  Section  1458  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3291)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (3),  striking  out  "work 
with  developed  countries  on  agricultural" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "work  with  de- 
veloped and  transitional  countries  on  food, 
agricultural  and  related": 

(2)  in  subsection  (5).  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "and":  and 

(3)  adding  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(6)  provide  specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices on  an  advance  of  funds  or  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  to  United  States  colleges  and  uni- 
versities carrying  out  international  food,  ag- 
ricultural, and  related  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  and  activities.  All  funds  re- 
ceived in  payment  for  furnishing  specialized 
or  technical  services  authorized  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  the  appropriation  from  which  the  cost  of 
providing  such  services  has  been  paid  or  is 
to  be  charged.". 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  EX- 
ISTING AND  CERTAIN  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sec.  1431.  (a)  Section  1463(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3311(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  $780,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$780,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  $800,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983, 
$820,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  $840,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985,". 

(b)  Section  1463(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search, Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3311(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  $220,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$220,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 
$245,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  $270,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
$295,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,". 

(c)  Section  1463  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search, Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3311)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  to  read 
as  follow: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  effective  beginning  October  1,  1983, 


not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  total 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  in  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  conduct  of  the  coopera- 
tive research  program  provided  for  under 
the  Act  of  March  2.  1887.  conunonly  known 
as  the  Hatch  Act  (7  U.S.C.  361a.  et  seq.):  the 
cooperative  forestry  research  program  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Act  of  October  10.  1962. 
commonly  known  as  the  Mclntire-Stennis 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  582a,  et  seq.):  the  special  and 
competitive  grants  programs  provided  for  in 
sections  2(b)  and  2(c)  of  the  Act  of  Augiist  4, 
1965  (7  U.S.C.  405i):  the  animal  health  re- 
search program  provided  for  under  sections 
1433  and  1434  of  this  title:  the  native  latex 
research  program  provided  for  in  the  Native 
Latex  Commercialization  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  178,  et  seq.); 
and  the  research  provided  for  under  various 
statutes  for  which  funds  are  appropriated 
under  the  Agricultural  Research  heading  or 
a  successor  heading,  shall  be  appropriated 
for  research  at  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  pursuant  to  the  provision  of 
the  Act  of  March  2,  1887,  commonly  known 
as  the  Hatch  Act  (7  U.S.C.  361a,  et  seq.)." 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
EXTENSION  EDUCATION 

Sec.  1432.  Section  1464  of  the  Agricultural 
Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3312)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  $350,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$350,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
$370,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983,  $390,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
$410,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985.". 

INDIRECT  COSTS  AND  TUITION  REMISSION 

Sec  1433.  Subtitle  K  of  the  Agricultural 
Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3311-3316)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"RESTRICTION  ON  TREATMENT  OF  INDIRECT 
COSTS  AND  TUITION  REMISSION 

"Sec.  1471.  Funds  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  established 
Federal-State  partnership  arrangements  to 
State  cooperative  Institutions  under  the 
Acts  referred  to  in  section  1404(16)  of  this 
Act  and  funds  made  available  under  subsec- 
tion (c)(2)  and  subsection  (d)  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  August  4,  1965  (7  U.S.C.  450i): 
shall  not  be  subject  to  reduction  for  indirect 
costs  or  for  tuition  remission.  No  indirect 
costs  or  tuition  remission  shall  be  charged 
against  funds  in  connection  with  coopera- 
tive agreements  between  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  State  cooperativfe  institu- 
tions if  the  cooperative  program  or  project 
involved  is  of  mutual  interest  to  all  the  par- 
ties and  if  all  the  parties  contribute  to  the 
cooperative  agreement  involved.". 

AQUACULTURE  AND  RANGELAND  RESEARCH 

Sec.  1434.  The  Agricultural  Research.  Ex- 
tension, and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  3301-3304)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subtitles 
L  and  M: 

"Subtitle  L— Aquaculture 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  1475.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
promote  research  and  extension  activities  of 
the  institutions  hereinafter  cited  in  section 
1476(b)  of  this  Act,  and  to  coordinate  their 
efforts  as  an  integral  part  and  in  implemen- 
tation of  the  National  Aquaculture  Act  of 
1980'  (Public  Law  96-362:  16  U.S.C.  2801)  by 
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encouraging  landowners,  individuals,  and 
commercial  institutions  to  develop  aquacul- 
ture production  and  facilities  and  sound 
aquaculture  practices  that  will,  through  re- 
search and  technology  transfer  programs, 
provide  for  the  increased  production  and 
marketing  of  aquacultural  food  products. 

"AQUACULTURE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1476.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  develop 
and  Implement  a  cooperative  research  and 
extension  program  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment, management,  and  production  of  im- 
portant aquatic  food  species  within  the  sev- 
eral States  and  territories  of  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  National 
Aquacultural  Plan  and  revisions  thereto  de- 
veloped under  the  National  Aquacultural 
Act  of  1980. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to— 

"(1)  land-grant  colleges  and  universities: 

"(2)  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions; and 

"(3)  colleges,  universities,  and  Pederal  lab- 
oratories having  a  demonstrable  capacity  to 
conduct  aquacultural  research,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary: 
for  research  and  extension  to  facilitate  or 
expand  promising  advances  in  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  aquacultural  food 
species  and  products.  No  grant  may  be  made 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  ^tate  in 
which  the  grant  recipient  is  located  makes  a 
matching  grant  to  such  recipient  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  grant  to  be  made  under 
this  subsection,  and  unless  the  grant  is  in 
implementation  of  the  National  Aquacul- 
tural Plan  and  revision  thereto  developed 
under  the  National  Aquacultural  Act  of 
1980. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  assist  States  to 
formulate  aquaculture  development  plans 
for  the  enhancement  of  the  production  and 
marketing  of  aquacultural  species  and  prod- 
ucts from  such  States  and  may  make  grants 
to  States  on  a  matching  basis,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
the  grants  made  to  any  one  State  under  this 
subsection  may  not  exceed  $50,000.  The 
plans  shall  be  consistent  with  the  National 
Aquaculture  Plan,  and  revisions  thereto,  de- 
veloped under  the  National  Aquaculture  Act 
of  1980. 

"(d)  To  provide  for  aquacultural  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  projects 
having  a  national  or  regional  application, 
the  Secretary  may  establish  in  existing  Fed- 
eral facilities  or  in  cooperation  with  State 
agencies  (including  State  departments  of  ag- 
riculture), and  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, up  to  four  aquacultural  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  centers  in 
the  United  States  for  the  performance  of 
aquacultural  research,  extension  work,  and 
demonstration  projects.  Funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  operation  of  such  regional  cen- 
ters may  be  used  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
existing  buildings  or  facilities  to  house  such 
centers,  but  may  not  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction or  acquisition  of  new  buildings  or 
facilities. 

"(e)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subtitle  and  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  a 
summary  outlining  progress  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  meeting  the  pur- 
poses of  the  programs  established  under 
this  subtitle. 


"AQUACULTURE  ADVISORY  BOARD 

"Sec.  1477.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
board  to  be  known  as  the  Aquaculture  Advi- 
sory Board  (hereinafter  in  this  subtitle  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board")  which  shall  have  a 
term  of  five  years  and  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  following  twelve  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary— 

"(1)  four  representatives  of  the  Science 
and  Education  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture;  and 

"(2)  eight  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary comprised  of — 

"(A)  two  members  representing  coopera- 
tive extension  services: 

"(B)  two  members  representing  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations:  and 

"(C)  four  members  representing  national 
aquaculture  organizations. 
Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  without 
compensation  for  such  service.  While  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness in  the  performance  of  services  for  the 
Board,  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as 
persons  employed  intermittently  in  the 
Government  service  are  allowed  expenses 
under  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Secretary,  but  at  least  annually,  to  con- 
sult with  and  advise  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  the  implementation  of  this  subtitle 
and  to  recommend  priorities  for  the  conduct 
of  research  and  extension  programs  author- 
ized in  this  subtitle,  under  such  rules  and 
procedures  for  conducting  business  as  the 
Secretary  may,  in  the  Secretary's  discretion, 
prescribe. 

"AirrHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1478.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $7,500,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
subtitle,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985.  and  not  in 
excess  of  such  sums  as  may  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  be  authorized  by  law 
for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  F\mds  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  for 
work  to  be  done  as  mutually  agreed  upon 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  institutions 
described  in  section  1476(b).  The  Secretary 
shall,  whenever  possible,  consult  with  the 
Board  in  developing  plans  for  the  use  of 
these  funds.". 

"Subtitle  M— Rangeland  Research 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  1479.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
title to  promote  the  general  welfare 
through  improved  productivity  of  the  Na- 
tion's rangelands,  which  comprise  60  per 
centum  of  United  States  land  area.  Most  of 
these  rangelands  are  unsuited  for  cultiva- 
tion, but  produce  a  great  volume  of  forage 
inedible  by  humans,  but  readily  converted 
to  high  quality  food  protein  by  grazing  ani- 
mals in  the  most  energy  efficient  form  of 
agriculture.  These  native  grazing  lands 
occur  throughout  the  United  States  and 
provide  the  source  for  major  segments  of 
the  Nation's  livestock  industry.  In  addition 
to  the  many  directly  dependent  on  range, 
other  segments  of  agriculture  are  indirectly 
dependent  on  range-fed  livestock  the  har- 
vest crop  aftermath  and  to  stabilize  grain 
prices  by  substituting  forage  for  grain  in 
times  of  grain  scarcity  or  being  fed  more 
grain  In  times  of  surplus.  Recent  resource 
assessments  indicate  that  forage  production 
of  rangeland  can  be  increased  at  least  100 


per  centum  through  development  and  appli- 
cation of  improved  range  management  prac- 
tices while  simultaneously  enhancing  wild- 
life, watershed,  recreational,  and  aesthetic 
values  and  reducing  hazards  of  erosion  and 
flooding. 

"RANGELAND  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

'Sec.  1480.  The  Secretary  may  develop 
and  implement  a  cooperative  rangeland  re- 
search program  in  coordination  with  the 
program  carried  out  under  the  Renewable 
Resources  Extension  Act  of  1978  to  improve 
the  production  and  quality  of  desirable 
native  forages  or  introduced  forages  which 
are  managed  in  a  similar  manner  to  native 
forages  for  livestock  and  wildlife.  The  pro- 
gram shall  Include  studies  of:  (1)  manage- 
ment of  rangelands  and  agricultural  land  as 
integrated  systems  for  more  efficient  utili- 
zation of  crops  and  waste  products  in  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber,  (2)  manage- 
ment of  rangeland  watersheds  to  improve 
the  condition  of  water  utilization,  water 
yield,  water  quality,  and  water  conservation, 
and  to  protect  against  onsite  and  offsite 
damage  of  resources  from  floods,  erosion, 
and  other  detrimental  influences  and  to 
remedy  unsatisfactory  and  unstable  range- 
land  conditions:  (3)  revegetation  and  reha- 
bilitation of  rangelands  including  the  con- 
trol of  undesirable  species  of  plants:  and  (4) 
such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

"RANGELAND  RESKARCB  GRANTS 

"Sec.  1481.  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  landgrant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. State  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
and  to  colleges  and  universities  and  Federal 
laboratories  having  a  demonstrable  capacity 
in  rangeland  research,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  to  carry  out  rangeland  research. 
This  grant  program  shall  be  based  on  a 
matching  formula  of  50  per  centum  Federal 
and  50  per  centum  non-Federal  funding. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec.  1482.  Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle, 
and  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  succes- 
sive year  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  President,  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  out- 
lining progress  of  the  Department  in  meet- 
ing the  program  requirements  set  forth  in 
section  1480  of  this  subtitle. 

"RANGELAND  RESEARCH  ADVISORY  BOARD 

'Sec.  1483.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  board  to  be  known  as  the  Rangeland 
Research  Advisory  Board  which  shall  have 
a  term  of  four  years,  and  which  shall  be 
composed  of  the  following  twelve  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary: 

"(1)  Four  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Science  and  Educa- 
tion Administration, 

"(2)  Four  representatives  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural experiment  stations,  and 

"(3)  Four  representatives  of  national 
rangeland  and  range  livestock  organizations. 
The  members  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, if  not  otherwise  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States,  except  that  they  shall, 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  In  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Board,  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
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^oard  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
but  at  least  once  annually,  to 
and  advise  the  Secretary  with 
implementation  of  this  sub- 
recommend  priorities  for  the 
lA^Krams  authorized  under  this 
unqer  such  rules  and  procedures 
business  as  the  Secretary 


5701  throusi 
SUtes  Code 

"(b)  The 
the  Secretary 
consult  with 
respect  to 
title  and  to 
conduct  of 
subtitle 

for  conductihg 
shall  prescrilfe 

•approphiations 

"Sec.  1484.J  (a)  There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  abpropriated,  to  Implement  the 
provisions  oflthis  subtitle,  such  sums  not  to 
exceed  $10,0^,000  annually  for  the  period 
beginning  October  1,  1981,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1}85,  and  thereafter  such  suras 
as  may  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subtitle  be  ai  ithorized  by  law  for  any  subse- 
quent fiscal  ]  ear. 

"(b)  F^lnd^  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  bd  allocated  by  the  Secretary  to 
eligible  institutions  for  work  to  be  done  as 
mutually  agieed  upon  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  eligible  institution  or  institu- 
tions. The  Secretary  shall,  whenever  possi- 
ble, consult 
for  the  use  ol  these  funds.", 
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•'Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act  and  to  furnish  such  advice  and  as- 
sistance through  a  cooperative  State  forest- 
ry research  unit  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  will  best  promote  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  council 
of  not  fewer  than  16  members  which  shall 
be  constituted  to  give  representation  to  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  concerned  with  de- 
veloping and  utilizing  the  Nation's  forest  re- 
sources, the  forest  industries,  the  forestry 
schools  of  the  State-certified  eligible  institu- 
tions, and  volunteer  public  group)S  con- 
cerned with  forests  and  related  natural  re- 
sources. The  council  shall  meet  at  least  an- 
nually and  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  regional  and  national  planning 
and  coordination  of  forestry  research  within 
the  Federal  and  State  agencies,  forestry 
schools,  and  the  forest  Industries,  and  shall 
advise  the  Secretary  on  the  apportionment 
of  funds.  The  Secretary  shall  seek,  at  least 
once  each  year,  the  advice  of  the  council  to 
accomplish  efficiently  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

'Sec.  6.  Apportionments  among  partici- 
pating States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  coun- 
cil appointed  under  section  5.  In  making 
such  apportionments,  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  pertinent  factors  including  non- 
Federal  extJenditures  for  forestry  research 
by  State-certified  eligible  institutions,  areas 
of  non-Federal  commercial  forest  land,  and 
the  volume  of  timber  cut  annually.  Three 
per  centum  of  such  funds  as  may  be  appro- 
priated shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  administration  of  this  Act.". 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  REDUCTION  OP  STATE 
FUNDS  UPON  INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL  AIXOTBfENT 

Sec.  1437.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
March  2.  1887  (7  U.S.C.  361c).  commonly 
luiown  as  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887.  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion (g)  as  follows: 

'•(g)  If  in  any  year  the  amount  made  avail- 
able by  a  State  from  its  own  funds  (includ- 
ing any  revenue-sharing  funds)  to  a  State 
agricultural  experiment  station  is  reduced 
because  of  an  increase  in  the  allotment 
made  available  under  this  Act.  the  allot- 
ment to  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
station  from  the  appropriation  in  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  in  an 
equivalent  amount.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
apportion the  amount  of  such  reduction  to 
other  States  for  use  by  their  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations.". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  October  10. 
1962  (16  U.S.C  582a-3).  commonly  known  as 
the  Mclntire-Stennis  Act  of  1962.  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ••If  in  any  year  the  amount  made  avail- 
able by  a  State  from  its  own  funds  (includ- 
ing any  revenue-sharing  funds)  to  a  State- 
certified  institution  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  is  reduced  because  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  allotment  made  available 
under  this  Act,  the  allotment  of  such  State- 
certified  institution  from  the  next  succeed- 
ing appropriation  shall  be  reduced  in  an 
equivalent  amoimt.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
api}ortion  the  amount  of  such  reduction  to 
other  eligible  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  same  State  if  there  be  any  that  qualify 
therefor  and,  if  there  be  none,  the  Secretary 
shall  reapportion  such  amount  to  the  quali- 
fying colleges  and  universities  of  other 
States  participating  in  the  forestry  research 
program.". 


EXCESS  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 


Sec.  1438.  Section  202(d)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  483)  is  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  'or"  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  •'or":  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph immediately  after  subparagraph  (D): 

'•(E)  property  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  any  State  or  county  exten- 
sion service  engaged  in  cooperative  agricul- 
tural extension  work  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
May  8,  1914.  commonly  known  as  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  (7  U.S.C.  341  et  seq.);  any 
State  experiment  station  engaged  in  cooper- 
ative agricultural  research  work  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  March  2.  1887,  commonly  known 
as  the  Hatch  Act  (7  U.S.C.  361a  et  seq.);  and 
any  institution  engaged  in  cooperative  agri- 
cultural research  and  extension  work  pursu- 
ant to  sections  1444  and  1445  of  the  Nation- 
al Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3221- 
22).  where  title  is  retained  in  the  United 
States.  For  the  purpose  of  this  provision, 
the  term  •State'  means  any  one  of  the  fifty 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.". 

EPFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  1439.  This  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Title 
XIV  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981  contains  provisions  of  impor- 
tance to  all  parts  of  our  society.  Pro- 
ducers and  consumers  alike  benefit 
from  the  food,  nutrition,  and  agricul- 
ture research,  extension,  and  teaching 
programs  authorized  here.  The  appli- 
cation of  past  research  results  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a  bounty  of  agricultural 
production.  But  we  must  protect  our 
research,  extension,  and  education 
system  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
produce  at  current  levels. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
we  have  been  "mining"  our  research 
and  knowledge  base  in  agriculture.  By 
this  I  mean  that  we  are  taking  more 
out  of  the  research,  extension,  and 
teaching  system  than  we  are  putting 
back  in.  Outlays  for  this  system  have 
remained  constant  for  many  years,  yet 
the  importance  of  the  agriculture 
sector  in  our  economy  has  grown  dra- 
matically. Our  current  bounty  of  pro- 
duction results  from  applications  of 
research  done  over  the  last  40  years. 
While  we  can  expect  these  good  times 
to  continue  into  the  near  future,  there 
are  new  factors  entering  the  picture 
which  our  past  research  has  not  had 
to  deal  with. 

We  are  currently  facing  a  number  of 
limitations  to  resources  which  are  vital 
to  agricultural  production.  Energy  cost 
increases  are  driving  up  the  cost  of  ag- 
ricultural production  and  forcing 
changes  in  farming  practices.  Water  of 
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a  quality  and  quantity  to  sustain  our 
agricultural  production  will  become  in- 
creasingly limited.  Our  soil  resources 
are  eroding  at  a  rate  that  threatens 
our  productivity  in  the  near  term.  We 
need  to  develop  new  strategies  for 
dealing  with  these  limitations.  But 
this  research  requires  a  strong  com- 
mitment by  the  Pederal  and  State 
partners  in  our  system.  It  also  requires 
a  better  job  of  coordination  between 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  Government  agencies  and  be- 
tween our  public  sector  efforts  and 
private  sector  research. 

This  planning  and  coordination 
function  is  accomplished,  in  part,  by 
two  advisory  bodies  established  in  the 
1977  farm  bill:  the  Joint  Council  on 
Pood  and  Agricultural  Sciences  and 
the  National  Agricultural  Research 
and  Extension  Users  Advisory  Board. 
In  this  year's  legislation,  minor 
changes  are  made  to  these  two  bodies 
to  enhance  their  operation.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  the  report  accompany- 
ing H.R.  3603.  the  diversity  of  view- 
points represented  on  these  bodies  is 
of  great  assistance  to  the  Congress. 
We  obtain  a  much  more  thorough  ex- 
amination of  issues  than  could  be  pro- 
vided from  a  narrower  perspective  and 
expect  that  the  present  diversity  will 
be  continued. 

Recognizing  the  delay  between  the 
initiation  of  research  and  its  applica- 
tion, an  increased  emphasis  on  longer 
range  planning  is  included  in  the  pro- 
visions of  title  XIV.  The  Joint  Council 
is  to  prepare,  by  June  30.  1983,  a  5- 
year  plan  for  food  and  agricultural  sci- 
ences and  update  this  plan  every  2 
years.  A  separate  mandate  is  given  to 
the  Secretary  to  develop  a  long-range 
research  ne^ds  assessment.  This  needs 
assessment  should  involve  the  best 
minds  inside  and  outside  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  produce  a 
dociunent  of  use  to  all  parts  of  the 
food  and  agriculture  sector. 

This  title  also  reinforces  the  iftipor- 
tance  of  the  Pederal-State  partnership 
in  our  research,  extension,  and  teach- 
ing system.  Numerous  changes  are 
made  to  emphasize  the  role  of  the 
land-grant  institutions  and  to  facili- 
tate their  valuable  contribution  to  our 
food  and  agriculture  sector. 

In  an  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
research  taking  place  in  other  disci- 
plines, the  competitive  grants  program 
is  reauthorized. 

AHENDICENT  offered  by  MR.  DE  la  GARZA 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARTiA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  de  la  Garza: 
On  page  179  immediately  after  line  22  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

AUTHORITY  TO  AWARD  ORAiTTS  TO  UPGRADE  1890 
LAND-GRANT  COLLEGE  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 

Sec.  1441.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  assist  the  in- 
stitutions eligible  to  receive  funds  under  the 
Act  of  August  30,  1890  (7  U.S.C.  321-326  and 


328),  including  Tuskegee  Institute  (herein- 
after referred  to  in  this  section  as  "eligible 
institutions"),  in  the  acquisition  and  im- 
provement of  research  facilities  and  equip- 
ment so  that  eligible  institutions  may  par- 
ticipate fully  with  the  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  in  a  balanced  attack  on 
the  research  needs  of  the  people  of  their 
States. 

(b)  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  $10,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1982  through  1986.  such 
sums  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

(c)  4  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  administration  of  this 
grants  program.  The  remaining  funds  shall 
be  available  for  grants  to  the  eligible  insti- 
tutions for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in 
the  purchase  of  equipment  and  land,  and 
the  planning,  construction,  alteration,  or 
renovation  of  buildings  to  strengthen  their 
capacity  to  conduct  research  in  the  food  and 
agricultural  sciences. 

(d)  Grants  awarded  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  in  such  amounts  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(e)  Pederal  funds  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  be  utilized  for  the  payment  of 
any  overhead  costs  of  the  eligible  institu- 
tions. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate  such 
rules  an(l  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  the  identical  word- 
ing of  the  bill,  H.R.  1309.  which  has  al- 
ready passed  the  House  by  voice  vote 
and  it  is  an  attempt  since  it  has  not 
been  picked  up  in  the  Senate,  to  incor- 
porate it  into  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  SMITH  OF 
NEBRASKA 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska: Page  179,  after  line  19.  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

apportionment  op  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  FOR 
SCHOOLS  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Sec.  1439.  Section  1415(c)(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3151(c)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
colon  and  the  proviso. 

Page  179.  line  21.  strike  out  •Sec.  1439." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'Sec.  1440.". 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 


ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  will  eliminate  a 
roadblock  to  future  construction  of 
Colleges  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Section  1415  of  title  XIV  of  the  1977 
Farm  biU  authorizes  appropriations 
for  matching  grants  to  regional 
schools  of  veterinary  medicine.  To 
qualify,  such  a  school,  which  empha- 
sizes treatment  of  food  animals,  must 
have  50  percent  State  and  local  match- 
ing funds  and  must  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  at  least  one  other  State  than 
that  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  authority  has  never  been  used, 
for  two  reasons.  Pirst,  schools  have 
been  able  to  acquire  funds  through 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  However,  as  a  result  of 
budget  cuts,  such  fluids  for  construc- 
tion are  no  longer  available.  Second, 
there  is  a  provision  in  section  1415 
that  requires  50  percent  of  any  funds 
appropriated  for  new  schools  to  be 
available  for  existing  accredited 
schools. 

This  provision,  more  than  any  other, 
has  effectively  eliminated  use  of  the 
authority  for  construction  of  colleges 
of  veterinary  medicine.  Incredibly,  it 
requires  that  if  any  prospective  school 
asks  for  funding,  any  resulting  appro- 
priation must  be  double  the  amount 
requested.  The  use  of  funds  made 
available  under  such  an  appropriation 
to  existing  schools  is  undefined. 

We  all  know  that  appropriating  new 
construction  money  is  nearly  impossi- 
ble, but  appropriating  •'double  the 
money"  is  totally  impossible. 

This  amendment  does  not  involve 
any  money,  is  acceptable  to  the  Ameri- 
can Veterinary  Medicine  Association, 
and  is  not  opposed  by  the  majority  or 
minority  of  the  agriculture  committee. 
It  will  simply  remove  a  roadblock  to 
future  use  of  the  authority  for  con- 
struction of  regional  food  animal  col- 
leges of  veterinary  medicine. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment  and  consider  it  to  be  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  present  law  and 
would  be  very  happy  to  accept  it  on 
our  side. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  for 
her  interest  in  title  XIV  of  this  bill. 
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She  has  niade  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions and  certainly  this  amendment  is 
one  of  th'm.  We  are  certainly  willing 
to  accept  it  on  this  side. 

Mrs.  SNIITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smith). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

OrrtRZD  BY  MR.  BROWN  OP 
CALIPORNIA 

Mr.  BEOWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairmari  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
California:  On  page  158.  line  13.  "strike  by 
the  State  Arector  of  the  cooperative  exten- 
sion service  "■ 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  donsidered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  IIecord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reduest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Califomiji? 

There  wlas  no  objection. 

Mr.  BftOWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  is  offered 
to  satisfy  the  concerns  of  a  number  of 
1890  extension  administrators  who 
feel  that  the  current  language  in  the 
biU  does  not  allow  the  1890  institu- 
tions sufficient  flexibility  to  develop 
their  own  j  independent  extension  work 
plans.  ThJB  amendment  merely  elimi- 
provision  that  each  State's 
be  submitted  by  the  State 
director  df.  the  cooperative  extension 
service. 

This  am|endment  is  in  keeping  with  a 
recently  passed  at  the 
regional  meeting  of  exten- 
sion directors  and  administrators  and 
is  acceptaple  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

The  amended  language  is  a  result  of 
coorqinated  efforts  of  a  special 
consisting  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Ur  iversities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges  (  'JASULGO.  the  chairman  of 
the  Extension  Committee  on  Policy 
(ECOP).  4nd  the  chairman  of  the  1890 
Committee. 

While  liiy  amendment  insures  that 
the  1890  (sxtension  administrators  can 
continue  I  o  maintain  a  strong  voice  in 
the  planiiing  and  execution  of  pro- 
grams geared  to  their  special  needs,  it 
is  expectejd  that  the  State's  extension 
will  continue  to  be  coordi- 
nated in  drder  to  eliminate  any  dupli- 
cation anc  fragmentation  of  effort  and 
to  best  f  t  the  requirements  of  the 
;he  State  as  a  whole. 
LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  g(  ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRDWN  OF  California.  I  yield 
to  the  ger  tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  Jl  GARZA.  As  chairman  of 
the  subccmmittee   that   has  jurisdic- 
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this  matter,  we  appreciate 


the  gentk  man's  interest  and  we  would 


gladly  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  and 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  XIV  of  H.R. 
3603  amends  the  1977  farm  bill  in  sev- 
eral critical  areas  and  extends  other 
provisions  of  this  title  for  an  addition- 
al 4  years.  In  particular,  it  more  clear- 
ly defines  the  partnership  arrange- 
ments that  have  existed  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  in 
the  food  and  agricultural  research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching  systems  for  well 
over  100  years. 

For  example,  the  principal  advisory 
l)ody  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences  is 
strengthened  to  achieve  a  more  repre- 
sentative balance  between  scientific 
experts  from  the  State  land-grant  col- 
leges and  other  educational  institu- 
tions and  the  Federal  representation 
on  the  Joint  Council  than  now  exists 
in  the  current  act.  This  change  should 
greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the 
advice  given  the  Secretary  on  agricul- 
tural research,  extension,  and  teach- 
ing matters  by  the  Joint  Council  and 
at  the  same  time  improve  the  partici- 
pation of  the  State  research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching  institutions  in  the 
overall  system.  Additionally,  the  Users 
Advisory  Board,  made  up  from  all  sec- 
tors of  society  which  benefit  from  ag- 
ricultural research,  extension,  and 
teaching,  has  also  been  strengthened 
to  increase  producer  representation  on 
this  body. 

One  of  the  main  deficiencies  of  the 
1977  act  was  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  policy  head  for  the 
food  and  agricultural  sciences  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
amendments  provide  for  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  the 
prime  mission  of  administering  this 
title.  The  mission  of  American  agricul- 
ture is  to  provide  food,  fiber,  and 
forest  products  to  our  economy  at  rea- 
sonable prices  and  also  to  play  a  major 
role  in  supplying  these  products  to  a 
world  whose  appetite  seems  to  be  lim- 
itless, especially  as  time  goes  forward 
into  the  coming  century.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  agricultural  science, 
extension,  and  teaching  will  play  a 
major  role  in  accomplishing  the  task 
of  increasing  agricultural  production 


beyond  our  present  capacity  in  the 
face  of  limited  water,  soil,  energy,  and 
financial  supplies.  Leadership  to  head 
up  this  task  is  demanded.  An  assistant 
secretary  for  agricultural  research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching  will  assist  great- 
ly in  meeting  this  need. 

Several  new  features  are  also  includ- 
ed. One  would  provide  authorization 
for  a  new  subtitle  on  rangeland  re- 
search, which  provides  authorization 
for  a  new  and  expanded  rangeland  re- 
search program,  proposed  by  our 
chairman,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  There  is 
also  a  new  subtitle  on  aquaculture, 
which  provides  direction  and  authori- 
zation for  a  specific  aquaculture  re- 
search and  extension  program  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  thus  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  the  Nation- 
al Aquacultural  Act  of  1980. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  commend  the 
contributions  of  Chairman  de  la 
Garza  and  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Brown  of  California  and  many  other 
members  of  our  committee  for  their 
bipartisan  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
bill.  Far  too  often  we  tend  to  overlook 
the  hard  work  of  our  researchers  and 
extension  scientists  who  day-by-day 
work  to  put  food  on  our  tables,  clothes 
on  our  backs,  furniture  in  our  homes 
and  shelter  for  our  young  ones.  We  as 
Americans  have  been  living  in  an  era 
of  plenty,  a  period  of  oversupply.  To- 
morrow we  face  a  period  of  ever-in- 
creasing shortages.  Science  and  tech- 
nology, alone,  can  provide  us  with  the 
key  to  the  future.  I  urge  your  support 
for  this  title. 

D  1400 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BETHUNE 

Mr.    BETHUNE.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bethune: 
Page  179,  insert  the  following  new  section 
after  line  19,  and  redesignate  the  following 
section  accordingly: 

TRANSFER  OF  FISH  RESEARCH  AND 
EXPERIMENTATION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1439.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  a  program  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  certain  research  and  experimenta- 
tion to  develop  methods  for  commerical  pro- 
duction of  fish  on  flooded  rice  acreage  in  ro- 
tation with  rice  field  crops,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  March  15.  1958  (16 
U.S.C.  778-778C).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior" in  the  first  section,  section  2,  and  sec- 
tion 3,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Department  of  Agri- 
culture" in  the  first  section  and  section  3. 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Department 
of  the  Interior". 

(b)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  the  personnel  employed  in 
connection  with,  and  the  assets,  liabilities, 
contracts,  real  and  personal  property,  rec- 
ords, and  unexpended  balance  of  appropria- 
tions, authorizations,  allocations,  and  other 
funds  employed,  held,  arising  from,  avail- 
able to,  or  to  be  made  available  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  functions  transferred  by  this 
Act.  subject  to  section  202  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950. 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Mr.  BETHUNE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  reserves  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  reservihg  the 
point  of  order  in  order  to  give  me  a 
chance  to  be  heard  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  that  I  propose 
would  simply  transfer  the  Fish  Farm- 
ing Experimental  Station  at  Stuttgart, 
Ark.,  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

I  offer  this  amendment  because  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  every  year  since  I 
have  been  here  I  have  had  the  prob- 
lem ai  having  to  go  all  about  this 
House  and  over  on  the  Senate  side  to 
get  the  funding  for  this  particular  fish 
farming  experimental  station  put  back 
into  the  legislation. 

I  have  discovered  in  the  course  of 
these  travels,  not  being  a  member  of 
either  the  Agriculture  Committee  or 
the  Interior  Committee  that  the  agri- 
culture people  have  a  very  keen  inter- 
est in  catfish  farming.  They  seem  very 
interested  in  getting  into  agriculture. 
They  are  doing  research  at  universi- 
ties and  they  could  really  use  this  fa- 
cility. 

The  work  that  is  being  done  here  is 
more  nearly  related  to  the  production 
of  food  and  the  kinds  of  functions  that 
we  have  in  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment than  we  find  in  the  fish  and 
wildlife  services;  so  it  occurred  to  me 
that  in  order  to  save  this  process  each 
year  that  we  simply  ought  to  move 
this  from  one  department  to  another 
and  be  done  with  all  the  difficulty  and 
get  it  into  those  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment that  really  care  about  the 
mission  that  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish down  there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  record  bears 
out  that  not  only  is  it  difficult  to  get 
the  funding  back  in  for  this  very  pro- 
ductive facility,  but  when  the  funding 
is  approved  it  is  approved  at  the  con- 
stant level  and  therefore  due  to  infla- 
tion we  wind  up  with  less  money  and 
less  personnel  and  we  are  unable  to  do 
the  work  that  we  should  be  doing  at 
the  station.  So  that  is  why  I  offer  the 
amendment. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  hear  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 


man from  Kentucky  and  others  who 
are  on  the  committees  that  I  have  had 
difficulty  with  in  the  last  couple  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  wish  to  be  heard 
on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of 
order  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  in  violation  of  House  rule 
XXI,  clause  5,  which  prohibits  the 
consideration  of  an  amendment  which 
proposes  an  appropriation  to  a  bill  re- 
ported by  a  committee  not  having  that 
jurisdiction. 

The  amendment  before  us  violates 
this  rule  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
page  by  transferring  an  unexpended 
balance  of  an  Interior  appropriation  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Rule  XXI,  clause  5,  says: 

No  bill  or  joint  resolution  carrying  appro- 
priations shall  be  reported  by  any  commit- 
tee not  having  jurisdiction  to  report  appro- 
priations, nor  shall  an  amendment  propos- 
ing an  appropriation  be  in  order  during  the 
consideration  of  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  re- 
ported by  a  committee  not  having  that  ju- 
risdiction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  wish  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Yes;  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  recognize  the  jurisdiction  difficulties 
and  the  parliamentary  difficulties. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  would  like  to  join  in  the  presenta- 
tion made  by  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  We  have  that  same  situation  oc- 
curring all  over  the  country. 

I  recognize  the  jurisdictional  ques- 
tion which  the  Chair  has  to  rule  on; 
but  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
constantly  threatening  and  attempt- 
ing to  cut  out  these  fish  hatcheries. 
The  Interior  Department  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  realization  that  it 
has  become  a  big  commercial  enter- 
prise and  of  very  great  importance  not 
only  to  the  consumer,  but  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 

It  might  surprise  many  folks  to 
know  that  this  program  was  started  by 
Senator  Fulbright  of  Arkansas,  whose 
interests  were  in  many  directions. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  here  that  I 
hope  this  committee  will  give  some 
thought  to  taking  such  authorizing 
steps  as  may  be  helpful  in  putting 
this,  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  into 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  so  that 
we  may  bring  together  those  that  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  program  with 
those  who  have  the  money. 

As  Members  know,  I  have  been 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture  for  a  long 
time;  and  Interior  just  simply  does  not 
seem  to  have  an  understanding  beyond 
sport  fishing.  This  has  become  a  big 


problem  and  I  think  more  properly  it 
should  be  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten).  Title 
XIV  of  the  bill  that  is  currently  before 
us  authorizes  research  in  aquaculture. 
This  is  a  recognition  of  a  great  poten- 
tial that  we  should  give  more  atten- 
tion to. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  would  like  to  see  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  more  actively 
involved  in  this  area  of  research  and 
production. 

(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

I  think  it  is  plain  from  the  colloquy 
here  that  there  is  an  interest  in  agri- 
culture for  this  particular  station. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  While  the  Chair 
permits  this  colloquy  pending  the  re- 
quest to  withdraw  the  amendment, 
does  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Snyder)  continue  to  reserve  his 
point  of  order  which  he  has  made? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  still  has  the  time. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
was  not  present,  but  we  had  a  discus- 
sion about  this  earlier. 

Of  course,  the  crux  of  this  matter  is 
that  my  concern  is  for  the  continued 
development  of  this  very  worthy  proj- 
ect in  fish  farming  at  the  experimen- 
tal station  at  Stuttgart,  Ark. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

(Mr.  FORSYTHE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  even 
though  I  do  object  to  the  transfer  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  I 
do  believe  this  is  a  very  good  facility 
and  that  we  should  try  to  work  togeth- 
er in  seeing  that  it  does  get  sufficient 
funding  to  keep  it  in  business,  because 
it  is  doing  very  good  work  and  we 
should  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas. 

The  Stuttgart  Fish  Farming  Experi- 
mental Station  was  established  to  pro- 
vide much-needed  research,  extension, 
and  diagnostic  services  to  the  commer- 
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farming  industry.  It  is  the 
only  Federal  facility  with  the  specific 
role  of  pr<  viding  such  services. 

The  Nitional  Aquaculture  Act  of 
1980  prov  des  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Natioi  al  Aquaculture  Plan  by 
March,  1^82.  This  plan  will  identify 
the  obstat;les  to  the  development  of 
the  U.S.  anuaculture  industry  and  will 
determine!  which  Federal  department 
is  best  equipped  to  assist  in  overcom- 
ing these  pbstacles. 

Preceding  passage  of  this  historic 
act,  it  was  clear  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  had  the  best  capability 
to  carry  cut  certain  disease  and  nutri- 
tional reaearch  work  relating  to  the 
aquaculture  of  various  species.  Con- 
gressional! testimony  is  replete  with 
examples  \  of  the  outstanding  work 
done  in  this  field  by  the  Department 
of  the  Inferior.  All  parties  involved  in 
the  develbpment  of  the  aquaculture 
bill  agreed  that  such  research  would 
be  a  majoi  -  contribution  to  aquaculture 
developm(  (nt— and  the  major  compo- 
nent of  the  Department  of  the  Interi 
or's  research  capability  is  the  Stutt- 
gart F^hJFarming  Experimental  Sta 
tion. 

Mr.  Chdirman,  it  is  both  premature 
and  illogical  to  transfer  this  fsicility 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Such  a  tiansfer  prior  to  the  comple- 
tion of  th ;  Eiquaculture  plan  prejudges 
how  the  plan  should  be  implemented. 
Further,  >uch  a  transfer  would  seri- 
ously un<  ermine  the  Department  of 
the  Inter  or's  capability  to  continue 
this  impo'tant  research  for  all  recre- 
ational aijd  commercial  fisheries  spe- 
cies. 

I  recoghize  that  the  Stuttgart  facili- 


ty would 


tinue   in 


continue  to  operate  within 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  but  I 
also  knou  that  their  interest  in  aqua- 
culture cisease  and  nutritional  re- 
search is  substantially  more  limited 
than  thai  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Further,  the 
Stuttgart  Experimental  Station  is  only 
one  component  of  the  Department  of 
the  Inter  or's  extensive  fish  research 
program,  and  its  transfer  would  prob- 
ably meaji  a  lesser  capability  to  con- 


their   overall   fish   research 


program. 

In  the  bbsence  of  any  hearings  on 
this  propdsal,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
completec  aquaculture  plan,  and  given 
the  seriois  adverse  impacts  such  a 
transfer  could  have  on  the  success  of 
the  Interior  Department's  fish  re- 
search program,  I  urge  that  this 
amendme  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BEtTHUNE.  Well,  that  is  good 
news  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  Chs  irman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  wi  ;hdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CK  AIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re(|uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas' 

There  \(  as  no  objection. 


Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  district 
that  has  only  a  small  handful  of  farm- 
ers in  it.  However,  as  a  representative 
of  an  urban  area,  I  fully  recognize  the 
importance  of  agriculture  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  nutritional  well-being  of 
the  consimiers  that  reside  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  and  suburban  Jeffer- 
son Parish.  We  must  have  the  bounti- 
ful harvests  of  our  farmers  in  order  to 
survive. 

We  in  America  are  fortimate:  Our 
farmers  are  the  most  productive  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Not  only  do  they 
provide  sufficient  food  for  our  tables 
and  fiber  for  our  clothes,  but  they 
produce  additional  crops  and  foods  so 
that  we  may  export  them  and  thus 
help  develop  a  more  positive  balance 
in  our  international  trades.  We  in  New 
Orleans  are  especially  aware  of  the 
commerce  that  the  lively  trading 
brings  through  our  port  facilities. 

Because  I  represent  a  nonagricul- 
tural  district.  I  frequently  have  to  rely 
on  people  from  around  the  State  of 
Louisiana  for  advice  in  farm  matters. 
One  trusted  adviser  is  Fred  Huenefeld, 
a  farmer  and  active  citizen  who  lives 
nesu-  Monroe. 

Recently,  Mr.  Huenefeld  took  the 
time  to  put  his  thoughts  on  paper  so 
that  I  might  better  appreciate  the 
plight  of  the  American  farmer.  He 
makes  the  point  that  our  "prosperity 
depends  on  farm  income  as  farm 
income  makes  up  one-seventh  of  the 
income  of  the  Nation"  and  that  "the 
income  of  the  farm  family  is  the  key 
to  our  economic  well-being." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  all  can 
agree  with  Mr.  Huenefeld's  reasoning. 
Our  economy  is  heavily  dependent  on 
the  strength  of  our  agricultural  sector 
and  I  would  hope  that  this  House  will 
pass  a  farm  bill  that  will  strengthen 
our  agricultural  sector  because  it  will, 
in  the  end,  strengthen  our  national 
economy. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Rix:oiu>  the  essay  I  received 
from  Mr.  Fred  Huenefeld,  Jr.,  of 
Monroe,  La.: 

High  interest  r&tes  and  low  crop  prices  are 
squeezing  the  American  fanner.  They  are 
caught  in  a  worsening  credit  bind.  Crop 
prices  on  a  national  average  have  dropped 
40  percent  to  the  American  farmer  in  the 
past  6  months.  It  is  projected  by  the  USDA 
that  on  a  515  lb.  yield,  it  cost  89.8  cents  to 
raise  a  pound  of  cotton.  Todays  price  of 
cotton  is  running  around  62  cents  to  65 
cents  depending  on  grade.  USDA  said  cost 
of  production  per  acre  rose  20  percent  for 
com,  16  percent  for  wheat,  and  14  percent 
for  soybeans  in  1980. 

The  raw  materials  grown  or  extracted 
each  year  from  the  soil  represent  what  we 
call  New  Wealth.  Keep  this  firmly  in  mind, 
New  Wealth.  New  Wealth  is  the  key  to  the 
working  of  our  economy.  The  exchanges  of 
money  that  make  up  the  economy  actually 
begin  with  the  production  of  New  Wealth. 

In  many  ways,  our  economy  is  like  a  tree. 
The  roots  take  the  minerals  and  water  from 


the  soil  and  make  a  life  giving  sap  that 
flows  to  all  parts  of  the  tree  and  supports  It. 
The  minerals  and  water  are  raw  materials. 
The  roots  are  the  producers— the  farmers, 
ranchers,  miners,  lumbermen,  oilmen,  and 
fishermen— who  make  them  available  to  the 
tree,  and  who  provide  the  economy  with  the 
llfeblood.  No  tree  can  live  If  it  is  separated 
from  its  roots.  It  withers  and  it  dies.  The 
same  thing  holds  true  with  the  economy. 
Cut  off  the  root— the  raw  material  produc- 
ers—and the  tree  (the  rest  of  the  economy) 
dies.  Unfortunately,  we  are  at  that  thresh- 
old now  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  all,  we 
have  lost  sight  of  this  basic  fact  of  economy 
life.  So  have  the  policy  makers,  the  people 
who  are  supposed  to  come  up  with  solutions 
to  our  many  economy  problems.  They 
ignore  the  importance  of  New  Wealth  and 
focus  mistakenly  on  other  areas.  This  is 
why  their  solutions  do  not  work,  none  of 
their  ideas  really  cut  into  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  They  Just  keep  missing  the  point. 
One  man  who  did  not  miss  the  point  was 
Carl  WUken,  an  economist  and  mathemati- 
cian by  profession  who  set  about  to  discover 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  Great  De- 
pression of  1930.  In  the  course  of  his  work, 
Wilken  undercovered  a  relationship  be- 
tween New  Wealth  juid  the  prosperity  of 
the  overall  economy.  Our  sources  of  new 
wealth— farming,  mining,  timber  and  fish- 
ing—(farming  being  the  biggest)  provide 
about  70  percent  of  the  New  Wealth  created 
in  this  nation.  So,  Wilken  focused  his  study 
on  the  role  of  agriculture  in  the  economy. 
Wilken  discovered  a  simple  and  precise  rela- 
tionship between  farm  income  and  national 
income.  Whenever  farm  Income  equals  one- 
seventh  of  national  income,  times  are  good, 
and  whenever  farm  income  is  below  one-sev- 
enth, times  are  bad.  Wilkens  pointed  out 
that  the  heartbeat  of  American  economy  is 
American  agriculture.  Prosperity  depends 
on  farm  income  as  farm  income  makes  up 
one-seventh  of  the  income  of  the  whole 
nation,  the  economy  produces  prosperity  for 
all.  The  income  of  the  family  farm  is  the 
key  to  our  economic  well  being.  At  first 
glance,  this  connection  between  farm 
income  and  national  Income  may  seem 
strange,  but  with  a  bit  of  thought  it  shows 
why  it  makes  sense.  The  money  our  farmer 
was  paid  for  his  wheat  does  not  remain  in 
his  pocket  or  checking  account.  Instead,  he 
spends  it  giving  his  worker  wages,  paying  off 
loans,  buying  new  equipment,  and  sending 
his  children  to  college  and  so  forth.  The 
income  that  goes  to  the  farmer  from  the 
sale  of  New  Wealth  turns  into  income  for 
the  people  of  the  other  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my. The  same  exchange  of  income  flows 
from  businesses  that  handle  the  agricultur- 
al products  and  people  who  receive  the 
money  from  the  farmer  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. These  people,  too,  pay  workers,  pay  off 
loans,  buy  new  equipment,  etc.  The  people 
who  receive  the  money  again  spend  it.  On 
and  on,  the  process  goes,  with  each  dollar 
changing  hands  seven  times.  Thus,  each 
dollar  of  income  to  the  farmer  becomes  $7 
to  the  income  to  others.  There  is  no  way  to 
make  too  much  of  the  importance  of  this  re- 
lationship between  the  creation  of  New 
Wealth  and  the  rest  of  us.  Our  income  ulti- 
mately comes  from  their  income,  so  the 
more  or  less  the  farmers  earn,  the  more  of 
less  we  earn.  Suppose  a  farmer  grows  1  mil- 
lion bushels  of  com  that  sells  for  $1  per 
bushel.  The  income  to  the  farmers  from  the 
com  is  $1  million  which  they  have  spent 
and  which  eventually  becomes  $7  million  to 
the  national  income.  Now,  suppose  the  price 
of  com  drops  to  50  cents  per  bushel.  Farm- 
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ers  get  only  $500,000  which  becomes  $3.5 
million  to  the  national  income.  Thus,  the 
drop  In  the  price  of  com  costs  the  whole 
economy  $3.5  in  lost  income.  This  is  the 
exact  situation  we  are  in  today  with  a  drop 
in  the  price  of  agricultural  products.  The 
entire  economy  of  our  nation  is  going  to 
suffer  if  we  do  not  stabilize  and  strengthen 
the  price  of  American  agricultural  products. 
Monday's  Wall  Street  Journal  article  by 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  economist  predicted 
$100  billion  deficit  for  1981.  Farmers  cannot 
afford  to  sell  their  products  at  below  the 
cost  of  production.  Today.  USDA  figures  es- 
timate that  it  cost  89.8  cents  to  produce  a 
pound  of  cotton  with  a  515  lb.  average.  Yet. 
cotton  is  selling  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion today.  The  same  is  true  with  rice, 
sugar,  and  soybeans.  It  is  time  America 
woke  up  and  helped  solve  this  problem. 

Our  choice,  while  one  is  still  available  to 
us,  is  to  restore  parity  to  agriculture  and 
thereby  restore  sanity  to  our  dollar  and  sol- 
vency to  our  economy.  Parity  does  not  cost 
anything.  It  creates  wealth  from  nature. 
When  our  largest  industry  (agriculture) 
makes  a  profit,  the  whole  economy  is  under- 
pinned. As  fresh  New  Wealth  is  pumped 
into  our  anemic  bloodstream,  the  dollar  is 
stabilized,  employment  is  supportive,  inter- 
est rates  are  digestible,  and  the  cancerous 
growth  of  debt  is  arrested. 

Knowing  that  most  of  the  nation's  wealth 
poured  through  the  farm  gate,  and  knowing 
that  as  our  biggest  industries  faired,  so 
faired  our  nation.  Wilkens  projected  the  na- 
tional income  with  98  percent  accuracy  6 
months  prior  to  his  publication.  He  did  this 
for  fifteen  consecutive  years.  Such  cannot 
be  guess  work.  He  foretold  what  would 
happen  and  why.  He  also  patiently  ex- 
plained why  the  soothsayings  of  political 
economists  were  a  false  economy.  His  obser- 
vations were  fortified  by  the  teachings  of 
such  historians  as  Arnold  Toynbee,  Henri 
Piemne,  and  Will  Durant,  that  nation  after 
nation  has  fallen  when  it  emptied  its  coun- 
tryside and  denied  agriculture  a  rightful 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

It  is  time  for  our  policy  makers  to  realize 
their  responsibility  in  writing  a  1981  Agri- 
culture Act  that  will  strengthen  American 
agriculture  and  the  economy  of  this  nation. 
Today  is  not  too  late.  Political  problems  are 
the  preserves  of  the  state.  It  is  the  job  of 
the  farmers  to  produce  food  which  he  has 
done  superbly,  work  in  his  factory  24  hours 
a  day,  7  days  a  week.  It  is  the  job  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  see  that  our  food  producers  are 
treated  with  parity  and  not  discrimination. 
Government  has  ignored  this  responsibility. 

Germany.  Prance,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  other  European  common  market  coun- 
tries are  now  in  better  shape  than  we  are, 
buying  our  gold  and  discounting  our  dollars. 
The  common  market  pushes  exports  of 
steel,  electronics,  and  food  to  the  United 
States.  We  are  reacting  by  protecting  steel 
and  electronics,  but  not  food.  Strange,  isn't 
it,  that  we  are  enjoying  the  finest  economy 
of  any  nation  in  history  whUe  simultaneous- 
ly presiding  over  its  liquidation.  As  Pogo 
says,  "We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  is 
us". 

Agricultural  leaders,  farmers,  bankers, 
businessmen  and  farm  organizations  and 
the  general  public  need  to  shoulder  the  har- 
ness and  face  reality  with  the  American  ag- 
riculture. 

Fred  Huenefixs,  Jr. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk   wUl 
designate  title  XV. 
Title  XV  reads  as  follows: 


TITLE  XV— CREDIT,  RURAL 
DEVELOPOMENT,  AND  FAMILY  FARMS 

FAKMERS  ROME  ADMINISTRATION  REAL  ESTATE 
AND  OPERATING  LOANS  TO  COOPERATIVES 

Sec.  1501.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
302  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1922)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "cooperatives,  corporations, 
and  partnerships",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "corporations  and  partnerships", 
and  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "in 
the  case  of  cooperatives,  corporations,  and 
partnerships". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  311(a)  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1941(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "cooperatives,  corporations  and 
partnerships",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"corporations,  and  partnerships",  and  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "in  the  case  of 
cooperatives,  corporations,  and  partner- 
ships". 

INTEREST  RATES  ON  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINIS- 
TRATION WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  AND 
COMMXmiTY  FACILITY  LOANS,  LOANS  TO  LOW- 
INCOME  LIMITED  RESOURCE  BORROWERS,  AND 
LOANS  FOR  NONFARM  FACILITIES  ON  PRIME 
FARMLANDS 

Sec.  1502.  (a)  Section  307(a)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  1927(a))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  striking  out  "and  (5)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(5),  and  (6)"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4),  striking  out  "The" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  paragraph  (6),  the"; 

(3)  amending  paragraph  (3)  as  follows: 
"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 

(6),  the  interest  rates  on  loans  (other  than 
guaranteed  loans),  to  public  bodies  or  non- 
profit associations  (including  Indian  tribes 
on  Federal  and  State  reservations  and  other 
federally  recognized  Indian  tribal  groups) 
for  water  and  waste  disposal  facilities  and 
essential  community  facilities  shall  be  set 
by  the  Secretary  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
current  market  yield  for  outstanding  munic- 
ipal obligations  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ty for  such  loans,  and  adjusted  to  the  near- 
est one-eight  of  1  per  centum;  and  not  in 
excess  of  5  iJer  centum  per  annum  for  any 
such  loans  which  are  for  the  upgrading  of 
existing  facilities  or  construction  of  new  fa- 
cilities as  required  to  meet  applicable  health 
or  sanitary  standards  in  areas  where  the 
median  family  income  of  the  persons  to  be 
served  by  such  facility  is  below  the  poverty 
line  prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  as  adjusted  under  section 
625  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  (42  U.S.C.  2971d)  and  in  other  areas  as 
the  Secretary  may  provide  where  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  persons  to  be  served  by 
such  facilities  are  of  low  income,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (6), 
the  interest  rates  on  loans  (other  than  guar- 
anteed loans)  under  section  310D  of  this 
title  shall  be  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  in  excess  of  one-half  of  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  with  remaining  periods  to  maturity 
comparable  to  the  average  maturities  of 
such  loans,  nor  less  than  5  per  centum  per 
annum.";  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph (6)  as  follows: 

'(6)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  in  the  case  of  loans 


(other  than  guaranteed  loans)  made  or  in- 
sured under  the  authorities  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  for  activities  that  involve  the 
<jse  of  prime  farmland  as  defined  in  sub- 
paragraph (C),  the  interest  rates  shall  be 
the  interest  rates  otherwise  applicable 
under  this  section  increased  by  2  per 
centum  per  annum.  Wherever  practicable, 
construction  by  a  State,  municipality,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  local  govern- 
ment that  is  supported  by  loans  described  in 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  placed  on 
land  that  is  not  prime  farmland,  in  order  to 
reserve  the  maximum  practicable  amount  of 
those  prime  and  unique  lands  for  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber.  Where  other  options 
exist  for  the  siting  of  such  construction  and 
where  the  governmental  authority  still  de- 
sires to  carry  out  such  construction  on 
prime  farmland,  the  2  per  centum  interest 
rate  increase  provided  by  this  clause  shall 
apply,  but  such  increased  interest  rate  shall 
not  apply  where  such  other  options  do  not 
exist. 

"(B)  The  authorities  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  are— 

"(i)  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  303(a), 

"(li)  the  provisions  of  section  304(a)  relat- 
ing to  the  financing  of  outdoor  recreational 
enterprises  or  the  conversion  of  farming  or 
ranching  operations  to  recreational  uses, 

"(Hi)  section  304(b), 

"(Iv)  the  provisions  of  section  306(a)(1)  re- 
lating to  loans  for  recreational  develop- 
ments and  essential  community  facilities, 

"(v)  section  306(a)(15), 

"(vl)  clause  (1)  of  section  310B(a), 

"(vil)  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section 
310B,  and 

"(vili)  section  310D(a)  as  it  relates  to  the 
making  or  insuring  of  loans  under  clauses 
(2)  and  (3)  of  section  303(a). 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the 
term  'prime  farmland'  means  prime  farm- 
lands and  unique  farmland  as  those  terms 
are  defined  in  sections  657.5  (a)  and  (b)  of 
title  7,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (1980).". 

(b)  Section  316(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1946(a)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  inserting  "( 1 )"  after  "(a)": 

(2)  inserting  "and  as  provided  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)"  after  "except  for  guar- 
anteed loans";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  interest  rate  on  any  loan  (other 
than  a  guaranteed  loan)  to  a  low-income, 
limited  resource  borrower  under  this  sub- 
title shall  be  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  in  excess  of  one-half  of  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  with  remaining  periods  to  maturity 
comparable  to  the  average  maturities  of 
such  loans,  nor  less  than  5  per  centum  per 
annum. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  loan,  other  than  a 
guaranteed  loan,  made  or  insured  under 
clause  (5)  of  section  312(a)  for  activities  that 
involve  the  use  of  prime  farmland  as  de- 
fined in  section  307(a)(6)(C).  the  interest 
rate  shall  be  the  interest  rate  otherwise  ap- 
plicable under  this  section  increased  by  2 
per  centum  per  annum.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  loans  made  after  September 
30.  1981. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  EMERGENCY  AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1978 

Sec.  1503.  Section  211  of  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978 
is  amended  by  striking  out   "September  30. 
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1981"  and  nsertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  198 !'-. 

FARM  S  rORAGB  FACILITY  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  150^ .  Section  4  (h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Coiporation  Charter  Act,  as  amend- 
ed by  section  151  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconcilla  ion  Act  of  1981.  is  amended  by 
inserting  ifter  the  word  "growers"  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  proviso  of  the  second  sen- 
tence the  :  ollowing;  ",  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  such  loans  in  areas  in 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
Is  a  deficiency  of  such  storage". 

EXTOtSION  or  FEDERAL  CONTRIBtTTIONS  TO  THE 
RURAL  TELEPHONE  BANK 

Sbc.  150a  The  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  the  s<cond  sentence  of  section  406(a)  is 
amended  \3(i  inserting  after  "thereafter"  the 

not  later  than  fiscal  year  1991", 
and  by  sticking  out  "$300,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$600,000,000". 

(b)  The  irst  sentence  of  section  406(c)  is 
ly  striking  out  "September  30, 
nserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  199  i"  and  by  striking  out  "and  after 
the  amouiit  of  class  A  and  class  B  stock 
issued  tolas  $400,000,000.". 
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E4ECrRIFICATI0N  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
as  follows: 
305(b)  is  amended  as  follows: 
loans  made  under  this  title 
Interest   at   5   per  centum   per 
That  the  Administrator 
insured  loans  to  an  electric  or 
borrower  at  an  interest  rate  of 
per  centum  per  annum  but  not 
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nianagement  and  accounting  prin- 

without  an  excessive  increase  in 

charged  by  such  borrower  to  its 

or   subscribers   provide   service 

vith  the  objectives  of  the  Act.". 

306  is  amended  by  inserting 

after  the  second  sentence  the 

Upon  request  by  the  borrower 

to  any  guarantee  issued  by  the 

under  this  section,  the  loan 
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Financing  Bank  at  a  rate  of  Interest 

more  than  the  rate  of  interest 

'.o  other  similar  loans  then  being 
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fourth  sentence  of  section   306. 
307  are  amended  by  striking  out 
injured  at  the  standard  rate"  and 
lieu  thereof  "an  insured  loan". 


FAMILY  FARMS 


Section  102  of  the  Pood  and  Ag- 
of  1977  is  amended  as  follows: 
(a)  Congress  hereby  specifically 
historical  policy  of  the  United 
1  oster  and  encourage  the  family 
of  agriculture  in  this  country. 
$rmly  believes  that  the  mainte- 
family  farm  system  of  agricul- 
to  the  social  well-being  of 
and  the  competitive  production 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber.  Con- 
believes  that  any  significant 
of  nonfamily  owned  large-scale 
1  arming  enterprises  will  be  detri- 
I  he  national  welfare.  It  is  neither 
nor  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
and    agriculture-related    pro- 
administered     exclusively     for 


family  farm  operations,  but  is  is  the  policy 
and  the  express  intent  of  Congress  that  no 
such  program  be  administered  in  a  manner 
that  will  place  the  family  farm  operation  at 
an  unfair  economic  disadvantage. 

"(b)  In  order  that  Congress  may  be  better 
informed  regarding  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  system  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
submit  to  Congress,  not  later  than  July  1  of 
each  year,  a  written  report  containing  cur- 
rent information  on  trends  in  family  farm 
operations  and  comprehensive  national  and 
State-by-State  data  on  nonfamily  farm  op- 
erations in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  include  in  each  such  report  ( 1 )  in- 
formation on  how  existing  agricultural  and 
agriculture-related  programs  are  being  ad- 
ministered to  enhance  and  strengthen  the 
family  farm  system  of  agriculture  in  the 
United  States,  (2)  an  assessment  of  how  tax, 
credit,  and  other  Federal  laws  may  encour- 
age the  growth  of  nonfamily  farm  oper- 
ations and  investment  in  agriculture  by  non- 
family  farm  Interests,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, and  (3)  such  other  information  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  or  deter- 
mines would  aid  Congress  in  protecting,  pre- 
serving, and  strengthening  the  family  farm 
system  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States.". 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunit- 
tee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means:  Page  187,  strike  out  lines 
3  through  10  and  insert  the  following: 

(b)  Section  306  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  second  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Upon  request  by  the  borrower 
with  respect  to  any  loan  guaranteed  (or  to 
be  guaranteed)  under  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  request  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  to  purchase  such  loan,  and  no 
officer  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  place  such  loan  in  a  position 
which,  with  respect  to  access  to  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  and  terms  and  conditions 
for  purchase  by  such  Bank,  is  less  advanta- 
geous than  the  position  of  other  similar 
loans  then  being  made  or  purchased  by  such 
Bank." 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  I  ask  unaimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  technical  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  Federal  financing 
bank  listed  on  page  188. 

I  am  informed  that  the  changes  in- 
cluded in  the  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  make  this  technical  amendment 
moot  and  that  it  should  be  withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  major  portions  of  title  15 
were  inserted  into  the  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  earlier  this  year. 

However,  a  few  of  the  provisions 
remain  in  H.R.  3603  and  I  will  finally 
explain  those  items. 

First,  it  would  facilitate  making 
FmHA  operating  and  ownership  loans 
to  small  farm  production  cooperatives 
by  removing  the  family  farm  size  limi- 


tations for  the  cooperative  entity  but 
not  for  the  individual  members. 

Under  the  interpretation  used  by 
USDA  of  the  current  law,  small  coop- 
eratives have  been  having  difficulty 
obtaining  loans  because  while  each 
member  of  the  cooperative  meets  the 
family  farm  size  requirement,  the  co- 
operative entity  itself  exceeds  the 
family  farm  size  limitation. 

This  bill  removes  the  family  farm 
limitation  with  regard  to  the  coopera- 
tive entity,  but  not  with  regard  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  cooperative. 
The  loan  size  limitations  which  apply 
to  individual  farmer  loans  would  apply 
as  well  to  cooperatives. 

Second,  this  title  would  extend  the 
authority  to  make  economic  emergen- 
cy loans  through  September  30,  1982. 
This  program  was  established  in  1978 
to  assist  farmers  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  credit  from  normal 
credit  sources.  This  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide additional  funding  but  simply  ex- 
tends for  1  year  the  authority  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
make  economic  emergency  loans.  I 
have  been  informed  that  about  $500 
million  remains  unused  in  the  fimd. 
This  amount  plus  incoming  repay- 
ments would  be  available  for  loans  in 
the  next  year. 

Third,  the  farm  storage  facility  loan 
program  would  be  amended  to  require 
loans  in  storage-deficit  States  only. 
This  program  was  made  discretionary 
in  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
thereby  saving  over  $230  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  farm  bill  amend- 
ment will  simply  require  a  program  in 
storage-deficit  States  which  the  ad- 
ministration plans  to  do  anyway. 

Fourth,  this  bill  extends  for  10  years 
the  annual  appropriation  authority  of 
$30  million  for  purchase  by  the  United 
States  of  capital  stock  of  the  Rural 
Telephone  Bank. 

The  Rural  Telephone  Bank  was  es- 
tablished in  1971  to  provide  a  source 
of  financing  to  supplement  the  REA 
loan  program.  The  Bank  charges  a 
single  interest  rate  to  all  borrowers 
based  on  the  average  cost  of  money  to 
the  Bank.  The  current  rate  of  interest 
charged  is  II V*  percent. 

This  infusion  of  capital  will  permit 
the  Bank  to  net  its  interest  rate, 
which  is  based  on  the  cost  of  money, 
at  a  level  which  will  enable  a  larger 
number  of  borrowers  to  meet  the 
Banks'  lending  criteria.  Borrowers 
which  cannot  meet  these  criteria  are 
eligible  to  obtain  loans  from  REA's  re- 
volving fund  at  a  lower  interest  rate 
involving  greater  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  credit  provi- 
sions are  minor  elements  in  this  farm 
bill  but  are  important  in  their  own 
way.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
these  provisions. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DE  LA  GAR2A 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  de  la  Garza: 
Page  187,  strike  out  lines  10  through  12. 

Page  188,  strike  out  lines  3  through  10. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  to  comply  with  the 
amendment  just  withdrawn  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  so  that  we 
have  in  the  bill  completely  taken  out 
any  reference  to  what  is  already  in  the 
reconciliation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  great  op- 
portunity of  serving  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  under  the  able  and 
dedicated  leadership  of  Chairman  de 
LA  Garza,  and  before  I  continue,  I 
would  like  to  thank  him  for  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  agriculture. 

In  all  the  debate  we  have  had  on 
this  farm  bill,  the  most  telling  com- 
ment that  I  have  heard  is  one  made  by 
our  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Wampler  has  said  several  times 
during  this  debate  that  when  agricul- 
ture is  healthy,  the  Nation  is  healthy, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  apparent 
or  true. 

As  a  member  of  the  conunittee,  as  a 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  my 
own  State  of  South  Dakota,  and  as  a 
farmer  and  rancher  myself,  I  would 
like  to  share  my  deep  concerns  and 
fears  for  the  future  of  what  I  believe 
is  the  greatest  industry  in  this 
Nation— agriculture. 

Agriculture  is  the  single  industry 
that  holds  the  well-being  of  this 
Nation  and  the  world  in  its  hands 
every  minute  of  the  day. 

Agriculture  also  happens  to  be  the 
largest  single  consumer  in  this  Nation 
with  purchases  of  goods  and  services 
of  nearly  $100  billion  annually. 

It  is  agriculture's  productivity  which 
has  singlehandedly  rescued  the  Nation 
this  past  decade  from  terrible  imbal- 
ances in  our  world  trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  suspect  I 
would  have  some  difficulty  convincing 
my  more  urban  colleagues  of  this  fact, 
it  is  indeed  true  that  the  American 
consumer  enjoys  one  of  the  lowest 
food  bills  in  the  world,  and  no  other 
nation  enjoys  better  quality  food  than 
we  do  here  in  America. 

But  how  have  we  thanked  this  vital 
indiistry  for  all  it  contributes  to  our 
Nation?  I  can  tell  you,  as  a  farmer, 
that  we  have  thanked  agriculture  by 
pushing  our  farmers  ever  closer  to 
bankruptcy. 

Those  of  you  who  represent  rural 
districts,  and  those  of  you  who  have 
traveled   recently   through   America's 


breadbasket,  know  that  America's 
Main  Streets  seem  to  be  getting  short- 
er and  shorter. 

Why?  It  is  no  mystery.  America's 
Main  Streets  are  disappearing  because 
there  are  fewer  and  fewer  people  with 
even  fewer  dollars  to  spend  in  their 
counties  and  towns. 

The  reason  we  are  in  this  situation 
in  rural  America  is  that  American  ag- 
riculture has  been  providing  its  prod- 
ucts for  too  long  at  below  what  it  costs 
to  produce  them. 

But  that  is  in  the  past.  You  have 
heard  the  facts  and  figures  on  the  cur- 
rent plight  of  the  American  farmer 
many  times  during  this  debate.  Let  us 
turn  to  the  future,  and  the  next  few 
months  and  years  for  rural  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  maintain  the 
current  cheap  food  policy,  I  can  guar- 
antee you,  as  a  farmer,  that  we  will  see 
the  destruction  of  the  family  farm.  We 
are  not  subsidizing  agriculture  in  this 
farm  bill.  It  is  the  farmers  who  subsi- 
dize us— by  providing  their  farm  prod- 
ucts at  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

If  we  destroy  the  family  farm,  the 
abundance  of  reasonably  priced  food 
products  that  consumers  now  enjoy 
will  soon  go  the  way  of  abiuidant,  rea- 
sonably priced  energy. 

Let  me  say  to  my  urban  colleagues 
that,  although  they  may  not  realize  it. 
the  best  friend  they  have  is  the  family 
farmer;  the  mother  and  father  and 
their  children  who  tend  the  land  be- 
cause they  love  it. 

The  only  request  of  these  family 
farmers  is  a  fair  return.  When  that 
fair  return  is  gone,  as  it  very  nearly  is, 
then  those  family  farmers— my  neigh- 
bors, and  yours— will  lose  the  incentive 
and  opportunity  to  produce. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
on  this  floor  about  special  interests.  I 
just  want  to  say  that  I  have  a  special 
interest,  and  it  is  the  family  farmer.  It 
is  my  son  and  my  neighbors,  and  all 
the  family  farmers  in  this  country. 
They  want  to  provide  a  land  of  plenty, 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  enjoy, 
and  they  want  to  deliver  a  degree  of 
productivity  that  can  feed  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

D  1415 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wampler  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
South  Dakota  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  family  farmer, 
cannot  do  it  if  he  has  to  go  on  borrow- 
ing up  to  his  eyebrows  on  his  land  just 
to  stay  solvent. 

He  cannot  continue  to  work  for  far 
less  than  the  minimum  wage  just  be- 
cause of  the  pleasure  he  gets  from 
watching  the  fruits  of  his  labor  germi- 
nate and  grow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  terribly  con- 
cerned about  this  bill  and  the  attacks 


that  have  been  made  on  it.  I  am  even 
more  concerned  that  when  we  are  all 
said  and  done  here,  we  may  not  have  a 
bill  at  all.  In  that  case,  of  course,  agri- 
culture would  once  again  be  asked  to 
bear  the  burden. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  that  if  we  continue 
to  slice  up  this  bill  and  then  move  to 
recommit  it  to  the  committee,  we 
could  well  have  no  bill  at  all. 

If  we  have  no  bill  at  all,  farmers  will 
once  again  be  asked  to  exist  on  less, 
and  it  will  be  even  less  than  they  are 
existing  on  now. 

As  a  farmer,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
tell  you  that  my  neighbors  and  my 
family  and  I  can  go  pretty  far— but  we 
just  cannot  go  below  zero. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  when  consider- 
ing this  biU  to  remember  who  Ameri- 
ca's best  friend  is— the  family  farmer. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  his  fine  statement.  I 
also  want  to  commend  him  on  his  very 
valuable  service  as  a  new  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  gentleman  possesses  a  wide  per- 
sonal experience  in  agriculture,  not 
only  as  a  rancher  and  a  farmer,  but  as 
a  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
his  great  State  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  conunit- 
ment  to  the  activities  of  the  conmiit- 
tee,  his  diligent  attendance  at  the  ses- 
sions of  the  committee,  the  markup 
sessions,  his  cooperation  in  trying  to 
fashion  a  bill  which  would  help  rtiral 
America  and  those  who  produf^e  the 
food  and  fiber  of  this  country.  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  how  much  I 
personally  appreciate  him.  and  I  know 
I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. I  especially  wanted  the  good 
people  in  his  district  of  South  Dakota 
to  know  the  commitment  he  has  to  ag- 
riculture and  how  he  has  manifested  it 
in  such  an  effective  way  here  in  the 
Congress.  We  are  grateful  for  that 
service. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  kind  and  gracious  words.  I  sympa- 
thize and  agree  with  what  the  gentle- 
man has  expressed  concerning  agricul- 
ture and  American  family  farms. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's valuable  contribution  to  our 
committee  and  the  work  that  he  does 
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o  help  the  family  farms  and 
agriculture  within  our  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairmari  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  echo  the 
sentiments  of  my  colleagues  and 
thank  my  "cousin"  one  of  the  Roberts 
boys  in  th  is  body.  We  worked  together 
on  the  wlieat  section  of  the  bill,  and  I 
thank  hiri  for  his  contributions. 

Mr.  Chiirman.  I  represent  the  dis- 
trict that  grows  more  wheat  than  any 
State,  and  this  year  it  seems  as  if 
South  Da  kota  edged  us  out  because  of 
a  freeze.  3ut  doubtlessly  we  both  will 
compete  or  that  record  down  in  the 
future. 

The  CI  [AIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemai  i  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Kansas  STid  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  mentioned 
the  mos.  important  thing  in  this 
entire  debate— the  future  of  agricul- 
ture. Thej  fact  is  that  the  most  impor- 
tant policy  question  we  will  consider  in 
this  body  with  this  farm  bill  is  not  so 
much  th(i  loan  rate,  the  target  price, 
or  a  set-a  side,  but  where  will  the  next 
generatio  n  of  farmers  come  from? 

The  ge  itleman  from  South  Dakota 
is  commit  ted  to  that  goal.  I  enjoy  very 
much  working  with  him  and  I  com- 
mend hin  I  for  his  work. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota.  I 
thank  th(  s  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chiirman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  nr  y  time. 

AMENDMENT  OF7ERED  BY  UR.  PANETTA 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  smendment. 

The  Cl(  Tk  read  as  follows: 

Amendncent  offered  by  Mr.  Panbtta:  On 
page  190,  I  ifter  line  14.  Insert  the  following: 

A  )1«1NISTIIATIVE  PROVISION 

Sec.  1501.  Section  331  (1)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Parn  and  Rural  Development  Act  is 
amended  ty  inserting  after  "(i)"  the  follow- 
ing senten  ;e:  "consent  to  long  term  leases  of 
facilities  financed  under  this  title  notwith- 
standing t  le  failure  of  lessee  to  meet  any  of 
the  requir  -ments  of  this  title,  provided  that 
such  long  term  leases  are  necessary  to 
insure  ths  continuation  of  services  for 
which  fii  lancing  was  extended  to  the 
lessor,". 

Mr.  PANETTA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Cha  rman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tha  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  r^uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Califomik? 

There  '  vas  no  objection. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  offer  m  amendment  with  the  sup- 


port of  my  colleague,  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
chairman  of  the  committee.  It  will  cor- 
rect a  shortcoming  in  the  Secretary's 
authority  pertaining  to  long-term 
leases  of  community  facilities  financed 
under  the  loan  programs  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  No  express 
authority  exists  in  present  law  to 
allow  the  Secretary  to  approve  long- 
term  lease  agreements  between  recipi- 
ents of  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans  and  third  parties. 

My  amendment  simply  extends  this 
authority  to  the  Secretary  with  the  re- 
striction that  it  can  only  be  exercised 
when  necessary  to  assure  the  continu- 
ation of  services  for  which  the  financ- 
ing was  originally  extended  to  the 
qualifying  lessor.  To  illustrate  the 
anomaly  that  results  from  the  lack  of 
this  authority.  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  situation  that  has 
arisen  in  my  district. 

The  Boronda  Water  District  is  the 
recipient  of  a  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration loan  which  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  digging  wells  and  con- 
structing facilities  to  extend  potable 
water  services  to  some  260  accounts  in 
the  rural  Boronda  area  located  near 
the  incorporated  town  of  Salinas, 
Calif.  Since  the  completion  of  this 
project,  a  combination  of  factors  in- 
cluding seepage,  inadequate  construc- 
tion, and  inexperienced  management, 
have  led  to  well  water  contamination 
periodically  necessitating  reductions 
and  temporary  termination  of  water 
services. 

The  Boronda  Water  District,  recog- 
nizing its  inability  to  carry  out  its 
maintenance  and  management  duties 
and  unable  to  generate  additional 
funds  necessary  for  capital  improve- 
ments, negotiated  a  long-term  lease 
agreement  with  the  California  Water 
Co.,  a  privately  owned  utility  which 
services  the  neighboring  city  of  Sali- 
nas and  is  regulated  by  the  California 
State  Public  Utilities  Commission.  The 
lease  agreement  would  extend  over  the 
lifetime  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration loan  and  provides  that  lessee 
water  company  will  make  periodic  pay- 
ments sufficient  to  meet  the  lessor 
Boronda  Water  District's  loan  repay- 
ment schedule.  In  addition,  the  lessee 
water  company  in  a  public  minded  ges- 
ture has  offered  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary capital  construction  to  repair  ex- 
isting wells  and  facilities  to  dig  a  new 
well  to  iiisure  a  reliable  supply  of  po- 
table water  to  the  residents  of  the 
Boronda  area. 

Under  present  law,  however,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  does 
not  have  the  authority  to  approve 
such  a  long-term  lease  agreement.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  in- 
dicated that  the  law  does  permit  it  to 
approve  a  short-term  lease  agreement 
auid  to  consider  periodic  renewal  of 
such  a  lease.  It  has  also  indicated  that 
it  would  consider  such  an  arrangement 
in  this  particular  situation. 


The  catch  22.  however,  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  California  Water  Co., 
is  a  private  utility  regulated  by  the 
California  State  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission. The  commission's  rules  pro- 
vide that  no  utility  can  impose  an 
unfair  burden  upon  one  segment  of  its 
customers.  The  capital  construction 
costs  arising  from  the  necessary  re- 
pairs to  the  Boronda  system  must  be 
bom  by  all  the  users  of  the  system 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  facility.  A 
short-term  lease  subject  to  termina- 
tion by  the  Federal  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration would  place  the  Califor- 
nia Water  Co.  in  violation  of  the  State 
public  utilities  laws  in  that  if  termina- 
tion of  the  lease  were  to  occur,  the 
rest  of  California  Water  Co.'s  custom- 
ers would  unfairly  shoulder  the 
burden  of  paying  for  the  cost  of  the 
repair  of  Boronda's  facilities. 

The  solution  to  this  terrible  dilem- 
ma is  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 
It  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  ap- 
prove such  long-term  lease  agreements 
despite  other  restrictions  on  the  pro- 
gram, provided  that  such  an  agree- 
ment is  necessary  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  services  for  which  the 
loan  was  extended. 

My  staff  has  discussed  this  matter 
extensively  with  committee  counsel 
and  the  Department.  I  am  assured  that 
adoption  of  this  measure  will  remove 
the  legal  obstacle  to  the  Secretary's 
approval  of  the  long-term  lease  agree- 
ment between  Boronda  Water  District 
and  the  California  Water  Co. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  copies  of  correspondence  from 
the  Monterey  County  Department  of 
Health  Services  certifying  the  con- 
tamination of  Boronda's  present  water 
supply  as  well  as  my  correspondence 
with  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion regarding  this  matter. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  that 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  my 
colleague  Mr.  Ed  Jones,  chairman  of 
the  Conservation  and  Credit  Subcom- 
mittee with  jurisdiction  over  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. He  has  indicated  to  me  his 
support  for  this  measure.  I  would  have 
offered  this  amendment  during  com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  farm  bill 
had  it  been  clear  at  that  time  that  the 
problem  could  not  be  solved  adminis- 
tratively. It  is  now  apparent  that  this 
amendment  is  necessasry  to  correct 
this  situation  and  similar  situations 
that  may  arise  in  the  future. 

MONTERTSr  CotTNTY, 

September  12,  1980. 
Attn:  Mr.  Jim  Hatter,  Chief  of  Community 

Programs. 
Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Woodland,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Hatter:  We  were  pleased  to 
learn  of  your  approval  for  the  Boronda 
County  Water  District  to  lease  their  water 
system  to  California  Water  Service  of  Sali- 
nas. However,  we  understand  that  prior  to 
Cal-Water  connecting  to  the  system  approv- 
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al  must  be  obtained  from  your  Washington 
Office  and  may  result  in  a  substantial  delay. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Boronda  County 
Water  District  has  a  severe  problem  with  ni- 
trate contamination  In  its  main  well.  It  is 
only  serviced  by  an  auxiliary  well  at  this 
time.  The  district  experiences  numerous 
water  outages  ranging  to  12  hours  in  length. 
These  outages  are  becoming  increasingly 
frequent  and  during  the  last  episode  the 
contaminated  well  was  placed  in  service  re- 
sulting in  the  residents  of  Boronda  being  ex- 
posed to  contaminated  water  for  a  period 
exceeding  12  hours. 

Needless  to  say,  we  are  most  anxious  to 
have  these  occurrences  end.  We  believe  that 
there  must  be  some  way  of  expediting  the 
lengthy  approval  process  so  that  the  resi- 
dents of  Boroanda  are  supplied  with  whole- 
some water  without  delay. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Walter  Wong.  M.P.H.,  R.S., 
Director  of  Environmental  Health. 

Department  of  Health  Services. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  September  11,  1980. 
Mr.  Ramiro  Cortez. 

President,    Board    of    Directors,    Boronda 
County  Water  District,  Salinas,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Cortez:  Records  available  at 
this  office  show  your  system  failed  to  meet 
the  bacteriological  regulations  for  domestic 
water  during  the  month  of  August,  1980. 
Specifically,  Section  64423  (a)  (1)  and  (c)  of 
the  California  Administrative  Code  which 
states: 

64423.  Maximum  contaminant  levels- 
multiple  tube  technique,  (a)  When  10  ml 
portions  are  examined,  coliform  bacteria 
shall  not  be  present  In  any  of  the  following: 
(1)  More  than  10  percent  of  the  portions  of 
the  samples  collected  in  any  month. 

(b)  Calculation  of  the  percentage  of  posi- 
tive portions  and  percentage  of  positive 
samples  from  water  systems  that  have  less 
than  601  service  connections  shall  be  based 
upton  .sampling  during  the  last  three-month 
period.  The  Department  may  base  compli- 
ance upon  sampling  during  a  one-month 
period. 

Therefore,  in  accordance  with  Section 
4028  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Code  and 
Section  64463  of  the  California  Domestic 
Water  Quality  and  Monitoring  Regulations 
you  are  required  to  notify  your  water  con- 
sumers as  follows: 

1.  Each  water  consumer  is  to  be  notified 
by  letter  (wording  must  be  approved  by  this 
Department).  The  notice  must  be  sent  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  both  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish, no  later  than  September  30,  1980. 

2.  The  notification  letter  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  three  consecutive  issues  in  a  news- 
paper or  newspapers  of  general  circulation 
in  the  area  served  by  your  system.  The 
notice  shall  be  completed  within  fourteen 
(14)  days  after  receipt  of  this  letter. 

(3)  Furnish  a  copy  of  the  notification 
letter  to  the  local  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions covering  the  area  served  by  your 
system  within  seven  (7)  days  after  receipt  of 
this  letter. 

4.  Send  us  a  copy  of  the  notification  letter 
and  newspaper  clipping  of  the  published 
notice. 

For  your  assistance  we  are  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  draft  letter  which  you  may  use  as 
a  guide  for  consumer  notification. 


Please  let  us  know  if  you  have  any  ques- 
tions regarding  these  notification  proce- 
dures. 

Sincerely, 

W.  B.  SCHREESER, 

District  Engineer,  Monterey  District, 

Sanitary  Engineering  Section. 

Boronda  Coonty  Water  District, 

Salijuu,  Calif. 

Dear  Customer:  The  drinking  water  moni- 
toring program  operated  by  the  Boronda 
County  Water  District's  water  system 
during  August  did  not  meet  the  drinking 
water  standards  as  specified  in  Section 
64423  of  the  California  Domestic  Water 
Quality  and  Monitoring  Regulations. 

The  bacteriological  quality  of  domestic 
water  is  routinely  determined  by  testing  for 
coliform  bacteria.  Coliform  organisms  are 
indicators  of  potential  contamination  and 
may  originate  from  human,  animal  or  soil 
sources.  If  the  coliform  standards  are  met, 
the  water  served  can  be  considered  as  being 
bacteriologicaUy  safe.  If  the  standards  are 
not  met,  drinking  the  water  may  not  neces- 
sarily result  in  illness  but  that  possibility 
exists.  At  times,  a  positive  coliform  bacteria 
test  may  result  from  situations  which  are 
not  a  hazard  to  health.  However,  the  find- 
ings of  coliform  bacteria  cannot  t>e  ignored 
and  each  water  utility  must  take  appropri- 
ate follow-up  action.  If  routine  testing  for 
coliform  bacteria  is  not  performed,  drinking 
water  standards  are  not  being  met. 

The  Findings  to  Date  Indicate  That  No 
Special  Precautions  are  Necessary  On  Your 
Part. 

This  notification  of  the  public  is  being 
done  in  compliance  with  the  California  Do- 
mestic Water  Quality  and  Monitoring  Regu- 
lations as  a  means  of  keeping  the  public  in- 
formed. 

Consumers  wishing  more  information 
should  contact  the  Boronda  County  Water 
District  at  (408)  758-0565. 

Ramiro  Cortez, 

President 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C, 

Apnl  2,  1981. 
Mr.  DwiGHT  Calhoun, 

Acting  Administrator,   Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, USDA,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Calhoun:  This  is  to  followup  on 
conversations  Mr.  Kim  Bowersox  of  my 
staff  has  had  with  Mrs.  Louis  G.  Bennett  re- 
garding the  critical  problem  of  the  Boronda 
County  Water  District.  I  urge  you  to  give 
your  prompt  attention  to  resolving  this 
matter. 

As  you  know,  the  Boronda  District,  near 
Salinas,  California,  provides  senice  to  some 
260  metered  accounts.  One  of  the  District's 
two  wells  has  been  shut  down  by  order  of 
health  authorities,  and  the  second  well,  now 
the  only  source  of  supply,  shows  fecal  con- 
tamination and  must  be  carefully  monitored 
and  chlorinated.  Also,  during  power  outages 
Boronda  residents  are  entirely  without 
water  service,  or  water  for  fire  protection,  as 
no  back-up  facilities  are  available.  The  Cali- 
fornia Water  Service  Company  which  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  California  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  has  agreed  to  take  over  the 
management  of  Boronda  facilities  on  a  lease 
basis  and  to  perform  the  necessary  capital 
improvements  to  insure  the  residents  of 
that  area  of  a  safe  and  reliable  supply  of 
water. 

As  a  public  utility  corporation.  California 
Water  Company  cannot  agree  to  any  terms 
that  might  place  a  burden  on  other  custom- 


ers as  could  result  If  it  were  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial investment  in  order  to  serve  the 
Boronda  area,  and  then  for  some  unfore- 
seen reason,  find  that  a  year  lease  could  not 
be  renewed.  Consequently,  the  Boronda 
Water  District  and  California  Water  Com- 
pany have  negotiated  a  27  year  lease  agree- 
ment. Boronda's  existing  water  facilities 
were  constructed  with  a  loan  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The  unpaid 
balance  on  that  loan  is  now  approximately 
$200,000. 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Boronda 
Water  District,  California  Water  Company 
has  agreed  to  0[>erate  and  maintain  the  Bor- 
onda system  until  Boronda's  loan  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  repaid.  At 
that  time  all  rights  to  the  water  system 
would  be  surrendered  to  C^allfomia  Water 
Service  Company.  Annual  rental  payments 
by  California  Water  to  Boronda  of  $7,556.00 
will  insure  that  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration loan  is  repaid  in  full  over  the  life- 
time of  the  lease  agreement.  This  lease 
agreement  cannot  be  Implemented  without 
approval  from  the  national  office  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

The  situation  in  the  Boronda  has  reached 
a  critical  stage.  The  fact  is  that  the  Boronda 
County  Water  District  has  attempted  to  ad- 
dress the  many  problems  with  its  water 
system  including  lack  of  proper  manage- 
ment. The  poor  economic  p>osition  of  the 
District  has  restricted  satisfactory  long- 
range  solutions  to  these  problems.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  problems  affecting  the  Bor- 
onda Coimty  Water  wlU  not  change  and 
that  approval  of  the  long-term  lease  agree- 
ment with  California  Water  is  the  only  al- 
ternative to  insuring  that  the  people  of  the 
Boronda  area  receive  a  safe  and  reliable 
supply  of  water. 

I  urge  your  immediate  attention  to  this 
matter.  Mr.  Bennet  has  indicated  to  my 
staff  that  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
Is  presently  reviewing  the  matter  to  deter- 
mine whether  approval  of  the  long-term 
lease  can  be  given  in  keeping  with  the  legal 
requirements  of  the  program.  As  far  as  Con- 
gressional intent  is  concerned,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  with 
jurisdiction  over  rural  development  pro- 
grams of  the  I>epartment  of  Agriculture,  it 
is  my  intent  that  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration water  loan  program  work  to  meet 
the  water  supply  needs  of  rural  communi- 
ties. At  present,  the  people  of  the  Boronda 
area  are  in  Jeopardy  of  losing  all  such  serv- 
ices. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  immediate 
attention   to   this   matter.   My  staff  shall 
remain  in  contact  with  your  offices  until 
this  matter  Is  resolved. 
Sincerely, 

Leon  E.  Panetta, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Farmers  Home  Administration, 

Washington.  D.C. 

May  4,  1981. 
Hon.  Leon  E.  Panetta. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Panetta:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  concerning  Boronda 
Water  District  leasing  its  facilities  to  Cali- 
fornia Water  Company  for  27  years. 

The  authorizing  legislation  does  not  spe- 
cifically address  leasing,  or  the  terms  of  any 
such  leasing  of  security  property.  However, 
legislation  authorizes  the  making  or  Insur- 
ing of  loans  to  associations,  including  corpo- 
rations not  operated  for  profit,  public  and 
quasi-public  bodies.  Legislation  further  re- 
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applicant   to  certify   in   writing 

unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 

to  finance  the  actual  needs  at  rea- 

and  terms.  Also,  it  requires  an 

by  the  borrower  that  if  at  any 

appear  the  borrower  may  be 

obtain  a  loan  from  a  private  source 

rates  and  terms  for  loans  of 

purposes  and  periods  of  time,  the 

will,  upon  request,  apply  for  and 

loan  in  sufficient  amount  to 

PmHA  loan. 

that  representatives  of  Bor- 

District.  to  which  PmHA  funds 

provided,  retain  management  and 

control    of    the    facility.    Also, 

use  all  available  resources  includ- 

income  in  an  effort  to  gain  a  fi- 

pbsltion  that  would  enable  the  dis- 

refinance    its    PmHA    indebtness. 

the  facility  as  proposed,  would 

the  District  to  obtain  sufficient 

meet  their  annual  installment  to 

would  allow  all  other  income 

Tacillty  to  go  to  the  lessee.  Such  an 

would  be  in  conflict  with  the 

refinancing  requirement  of  ena- 

Also,  it  is  not  the  intent  of 

legislation  for  funds  to  be  made 

to  or  benefits  be  derived  by  other 

applicants. 

cases,  as  a  means  of  servicing  to 
interest   of   the   Government, 
regulations   provide   that   facilities 
Ifased  for  a  one  year  period  not  to 
consecutive  years  without  au- 
from   the   National    Office.    If 
is  granted  by  the  Nation- 
it  would  not  exceed  a  one  year 
is  emphasized  that  the  leasing  of 
s  for  servicing  action  and  is  not  in- 
be  a  part  of  the  normal  program 
needed  water  and  sewer  facili- 
communities. 

of  the  above  reasons,  Boronda 
should  l)e  encouraged  to  sell, 
)r  otherwise  convey  the  security  to 
^tlty  if  it  is  unable  to  continue  to 
system.  If.  however,  the  District 
active,  maintain  control  of  facili- 
and  It  Is  determined  that  it 
beneficial  to  the  District  and  is 
in   by   PmHA.   the  district   may 
I  ntering  Into  a  management  agree- 
hereby  a  third  party  would  op>erate 
the  system. 


tlie; 


Sim  erely. 


Kennfth  E.  Latchoua, 
Deputy  Administrator, 

Rural  Development 


LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 

gentleman  yield? 

PANETTA.  I  would  be  pleased 

to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 

Examined      the      gentleman's 

amendm  ent  and  know  that  he  makes  a 

( ontribution  to  the  extension 

('onsolidated  Farm  and  Rural 

Developfnent  Act,  and  we  have  no  ob- 

the  amendment  on  this  side. 

PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


wIaMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

eman  yield? 
pANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
f  roi  n  Virginia. 
W  AMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
yielding. 
C|hairman,   we   have   examined 
man's  amendment.  As  usual. 


it  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  We  are 
happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Panetta). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMTNDMEMT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GUNDERSON 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gunderson: 
Page  190,  line  U.  after  the  comma  insert 
the  following  new  subsection  (and  redesig- 
nate succeeding  subsections  accordingly): 

(3)  an  assessment  of  how  reductions  in 
commodity  price  support  programs  have  af- 
fected family  farmers  and  the  family  farm 
structure, 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
section  1507  of  H.R.  3603  is  one  of  the 
most  worthwhile  sections  of  the  farm 
bill  in  that  it  mandates  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, the  Agriculture  Committee  in 
the  other  body,  and  the  Congress  on 
the  status  of  the  American  family 
farm  system  and  trends  in  family  farm 
operations. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  now  of- 
fering would  simply  have  the  Secre- 
tary include  in  that  annual  report  an 
assessment  of  how  reductions  in  com- 
modity price  support  programs  have 
affected  family  farmers  and  the 
family  farm  structure. 

The  language  of  the  amendment 
may  be  very  simple:  however,  it  accom- 
plishes a  very  important  result. 

An  unfortunate  phenomenon  of  the 
consideration  of  the  1981  farm  bill  is 
the  fact  that  many  decisions  are  being 
made  on  the  basis  of  budget  policy 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  sound  farm 
policy.  This  is  particularly  true  of  de- 
cisions this  body  has  recently  made  on 
most  of  the  commodity  programs. 

These  decisions  cannot  help  but 
have  an  impact  on  the  family  farm 
structure— the  backbone  of  the  Ameri- 
can agricultural  economy  as  we  know 
it. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  represent 
the  largest  dairy  district  in  the  United 
States.  The  House  has  taken  action  on 
three  different  occasions  this  year 
that  have  led  to  unprecedented  reduc- 
tions in  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram that  may,  in  fact,  leaJd  to  the 
bankruptcy  or  retirement  of  thou- 
sands of  dairy  farmers  in  Wisconsin. 

I  have  mentioned  these  statistics  on 
the  floor  several  times  in  the  past  2 
weeks;  however,  they  bear  repeating  at 
this  point.  In  March  the  Congress 
eliminated  the  April  1981  adjustment 
in  dairy  price  supports.  That  saved 
$190  million  in  outlays. 

The  level  of  support  was  decreased 
by  the  Congress  in  July  from  80  per- 
cent of  parity  to  75  percent  of  parity. 
That  saved  $381  million  in  outlays. 


The  Bedell  amendment  that  the 
House  adopted  2  weeks  ago  maintains 
the  current  support  price  of  $13.10  per 
hundredweight  for  3.67  milk  during 
fiscal  year  1982.  That  is  estimated  to 
save  $301  million  in  outlays.  And  final- 
ly, the  bill,  itself,  eliminates  the  April 
1982  adjustment  in  price  supports. 
That  is  estimated  to  save  $100  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  total  of  $972 
million  that  has  been  cut  from  the 
dairy  program  sin:e  the  beginning  of 
this  year— 48  percent  of  the  entire 
dairy  price  support  program. 

In  effect,  these  cuts  will  mean  that 
the  American  dairy  farmer  will  receive 
the  same  price  for  his  product  in  the 
upcoming  marketing  year  that  he  re- 
ceived last  year.  This  is  particularly 
devastating  in  light  of  the  fact  the 
costs  of  production  for  the  average 
Wisconsin  farm  in  1980  were  28  per- 
cent higher  than  in  1979. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  20  years 
farms  in  the  United  States  have  de- 
clined by  a  third— from  3.7  million  in 
1961  to  2.4  million  today.  Now  some 
economists  are  predicting  that  we  will 
lose  another  third  in  the  next  20 
years.  I  fear  that  the  reductions  that 
this  Congress  seems  intent  on  making 
in  the  various  commodity  price  sup- 
port programs  will  only  speed  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  family  farm  as  we  now 
know  it. 

That  Is  why  it  is  absolutely  impera- 
tive that  the  Congress  know  the  exact 
outcome  of  their  present  actions  so 
that  they  have  historical  guidance  for 
future  decisions  involving  commodity 
price  support  programs  and  the  family 
farm.  Before  this  body  considers  simi- 
lar drastic  overreactions  in  the  future, 
they  should  seriously  consider  the 
effect  of  reductions  in  the  commodity 
price  support  programs  on  family 
farmers  and  the  family  farm  struc- 
ture. 

My  amendment  would  have  the 
USDA  provide  this  information  to  the 
Congress  on  an  annual  basis.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
it  my  understanding  that  the  gentle- 
man just  adds  another  item  to  the 
report  already  required  of  the  Secre- 
tary? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  That  is  exactly 
correct.  What  we  are  asking  for  is 
simply  that  the  Secretary  also  tell  us 
what  the  effect  of  the  reductions  in 
certain  price  support  commodity  pro- 
grams is  on  the  family  farm  structure. 
As  you  know,  we  are  putting  together 
a  farm  bill  under  budget  duress.  We 
are  doing  it  for  budget  policy. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side. 
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Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
comment  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  We  are  willing  to 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from   Wisconsin    (Mr.    GtTNDER- 

SON). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  the  privi- 
lege of  engaging  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  in  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  new  FmHA  rules  regard- 
ing the  emergency  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram have  unfairly  affected  certain 
counties  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

We  experienced  a  damaging  freeze 
in  May  of  this  year  substantially  and 
adversely  affecting  many  of  our  wheat 
farmers. 

According  to  final  rules  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  May  26.  1981. 
procedures  for  counties  to  be  eligible 
for  disaster  loan  assistance  have  been 
changed,  leaving  some  farmers  with- 
out any  assistance. 

New  rules  state  that  counties  in 
which  25  or  fewer  farmers  have  indi- 
vidual losses  of  30  percent  or  more  can 
be  eligible  for  emergency  loans  by  the 
authorization  of  State  ASCS  directors. 
These  rules  also  state  that  coimties  in 
which  25  or  more  farmers  have  experi- 
enced 30  percent  losses  must  be  desig- 
nated disaster  counties  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  natural  disaster  has 
substantially  and  adversely  affected 
farmers. 

A  problem  emerges  in  counties  with 
more  than  25  farmers  with  30  percent 
individual  losses  that  do  not  constitute 
30  percent  of  the  aggregate  coimty 
production.  In  other  words,  a  county 
with  40  farmers  who  have  production 
losses  of  30  percent  each  but  whose 
combined  losses  do  not  equal  30  per- 
cent of  the  county's  production  is  not 
provided  for  under  new  rules  and  is 
left  to  the  Secretary's  interpretation 
of  "substantially  and  adversely  affect- 
ed." 

I  had  originally  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  correcting  this  unfair  and 
inequitable  situation.  After  conferring 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee I  have  decided  not  to  offer 
this  amendment.  With  the  commit- 
tee's assistance  I  hope  that  we  will 


make  it  clear  to  the  Secretary  that 
these  coimties  who  fall  through  the 
cracks  will  not  be  unfairly  treated  and 
that  farmers  who  experience  30-per- 
cent losses  should  be  eligible  for  disas- 
ter loans  and  that  the  Secretary  shall 
treat  these  producers  in  the  same 
manner  regardless  of  whether  he  des- 
ignates the  county  as  a  disaster  area 
or  the  State  director  does. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  reply 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska, 
Virginia  Smith,  because  I  realize  the 
problem  that  she  has  in  Nebraska.  I 
can  assure  the  gentlewoman  that  she 
will  have  the  full  cooperation  of  this 
subcommittee,  and  I  am  sure  of  the 
full  committee.  I  do  understand  very 
much  the  serious  problem  that  the 
gentlewoman  is  faced  with  there. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  such  an  eloquent  and  compas- 
sionate plea,  how  could  I  refuse?  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  assure  the  gentlewoman 
that  I  also  understand  the  problems 
created  by  these  regulations  in  Ne- 
braska and  will  do  everything  I  possi- 
bly can  to  assist  the  gentlewoman  in 
her  pursuit  of  fairness  toward  her 
farmers. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Once 
again  the  gentlewoman  has  been  a 
leader  in  focusing  upon  a  real  problem 
that  involves  all  of  us  in  the  High 
Plains  wheat  country.  I  do  not  care 
what  kind  of  a  farm  program  you 
have,  if  it  is  not  really  administered 
fairly  by  the  USDA.  you  really  do  not 
have  a  good  farm  program. 

In  May  we  had  a  freeze  in  the  High 
Plains.  We  lost  a  third  of  our  crop  in 
my  district.  Twenty-seven  counties 
were  granted  assistance.  Twenty-eight 
counties  were  not  granted  assistance, 
and  we  just  learned  this  as  of  October 
6.  It  has  been  a  piecemeal  approach.  It 
has  not  been  timely.  And  our  produc- 
ers have  not  been  well  served  by  the 
USDA. 

We  have  a  situation  where  some  pro- 
ducers in  one  coimty  who  have  suf- 
fered a  total  loss  have  no  assistance. 
Other  producers  in  other  counties 
have  a  partial  loss  and  yet  they  have 
assistance.    And    one    neighbor    right 


across  the  county  line  from  another 
does  not  understand  it.  I  do  not  under- 
stand it. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman that  my  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  and  I  have  sent  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Block  urging  a  review  of  this 
program  policy,  some  changes  in  this 
program.  We  are  very  consistent  in 
terms  of  your  goals. 

Again.  I  congratulate  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska, for  her  efforts  in  this  regard. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  hopefully 
complete  consideration  of  House  Reso- 
lution 3603,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1981.  It  is  my  intention,  of 
course,  to  support  this  legislation,  al- 
though I  have  some  serious  doubts 
about  certain  provisions  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  agriculture  is 
the  economic  backbone  of  this  Nation. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  were  farm- 
ers and  held  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
the  land.  In  fact,  when  the  colonies 
first  united,  well  over  90  percent  of 
the  population  were  farmers.  Today, 
due  to  modernization  and  technical 
advancement,  the  percentage  of  our 
population  living  and  working  on  the 
farm  has  fallen  to  less  than  4  percent, 
but  they  remain  a  very  important  part 
of  our  economy.  Each  farmer  produces 
enough  food  to  feed  55  other  people. 
Beyond  feeding  our  own  people,  Amer- 
ican agriculture  provides  food  and 
fiber  for  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  domestic  agriculture  econo- 
my generated  over  $200  billion  in 
products,  with  enough  surplus  to 
export  more  than  $40  billion  through- 
out the  world,  a  significant  asset  in 
our  balance  of  trade. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  consider 
some  of  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  agriculture  over  the  last  10 
years.  The  American  farmer  has  to 
contend  with  energy  costs  which  have 
risen  250  percent  since  1970,  land 
prices  which  have  tripled  in  my  State, 
equipment  prices  have  risen  230  per- 
cent, and  production  costs  that  have 
risen  200  percent  in  a  decade.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  farm  income  has  re- 
mained unchanged,  while  farm  debt 
has  tripled  in  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  American  farm- 
ers are  in  serious  trouble.  Not  only  do 
farmers  face  the  rising  costs  but  be- 
cause of  their  unique  business,  farm- 
ers are  dependent  on  readily  available 
credit  at  reasonable  interest  rates  in 
order  to  effectively  operate  their 
farms.  High  interest  rates  have  forced 
thousands  of  young  people  to  leave 
the  farm  and  seek  employment  in  the 
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city.  Pairm  bankruptcies  have  in- 
creased dramatically  in  the  last  few 
years  artd  the  trend  will  continue 
unless  interest  rates  are  brought 
down.  Nit  only  is  the  economic  cli- 
mate fori  ;ing  foreclosures,  it  is  severely 
limiting  inyone  from  expanding  or  im- 
proving ttheir  farm  operation.  And  per- 
haps the  most  serious  effect  of  the  In- 
terest rates  is  that  no  young  person 
can  begin  farming  with  any  hope  of 
malcing  i  reasonable  profit.  This  is  a 
very  serious  problem  since  the  average 
age  of  firm  owners  is  moving  over  50 
years  oM.  If  young  people  cannot 
move  ordto  the  farm,  who  will  supply 
our  fooq  in  the  next  decade?  We  can 
no  longer  ignore  these  problems  and 
must  do  isomething  to  relieve  this  ter- 
rible burklen  from  the  shoulders  of  our 
farmers.rwe  must  do  something  to 
insure  the  continuation  of  this  great 
Amerlcaji  tradition. 

lairman,  I  contend  that  the 
an  to  take  to  help  our  farmers 
lance  the  Federal  budget.  I 
it  more  than  any  other  sector 
Society,  the  farm  community 


Mr.  CI 

first  actij 
is  to  ba 
think  tl 
of  our 


understainds  the  importance  and  the 
need  fof  a  balanced  budget.  Farmers 
are  mor^  than  willing  to  accept  their 
share  of  the  budget  cuts,  and  in  fact, 
have  air  jswiy  done  so.  But  we  must  not 
be  ovenealous  In  our  efforts  and  de- 
stroy the  most  productive  sector  of 
our  ecoiomy.  Every  dollar  of  farm 
Income,  generates  seven  additional 
dollars  throughout  the  economic 
cycle.  I  find  it  very  strange  that  the 
price  the  farmer  receives  for  the 
wheat  l^  a  loaf  of  bread  Is  less  than 
the  cost)  of  the  wrapper  around  the 
bread  ai  id  that  the  cost  of  the  packag- 
ing for  breakfast  cereal  far  exceeds 
the  price  the  farmer  receives  for  the 
grain  In  the  box.  The  farmer  price  for 
grain  his  Increased  over  the  last  10 
years,  irom  a  seasonal  average  for 
wheat  ojf  $1.35  in  1970  to  about  $3.85 
last  year  and  com  rose  from  $1.33  to 
about  $2.52.  But  we  must  remember 
that  th^  farmer  faced  much  greater 
IncreaseB  in  transportation,  processing, 
and  harvesting  costs  to  get  his  grain  to 
market.  I  In  the  same  period  of  time 
transportation  costs  have  more  than 
tripled,  pud  production  costs  have  sky- 
rocketed to  where  a  farmer  pays  $50 
to  $60  OD  plant  an  acre  of  land  as  op- 
posed to^$15  10  years  ago.  We  must  re- 
membeij  that  many  of  these  expenses 
must  b^  paid  by  the  farmer  through 
borrowed  money. 

Mr.  dhalrman,  I  realize  most  Mem- 
bers of  his  body  represent  a  consumer 
constltt  ency  and  often  charge  that  In- 
creased farm  prices  will  cost  too  much. 
I  want  to  remind  everyone  here  that 
the  American  public  remains  the  best 
fed.  at  the  lowest  cost  of  any  people  In 
the  woi  Id.  The  annual  per  capita  con- 
sumptic  n  of  meat,  fish,  and  poultry  In 
this  cou  ntry  Is  in  excess  of  200  pounds. 
No  cou[itry  In  the  world  approaches 
that  level.  Let  us  also  consider  that 


the  disposable  Income  spent  on  food 
by  Americans  has  declined  from  20 
percent  in  1960  to  about  15  percent  in 
1980.  As  a  comparison,  the  French  and 
British  spent  20  percent  on  food,  the 
Soviets,  34  percent,  and  in  China.  60 
percent  of  their  disposable  Income  Is 
needed  to  buy  food.  These  figures 
show  Just  how  efficient  and  productive 
the  American  farmer  really  is. 

We  have  all  heard  the  complaints 
about  the  consumer  price  Index  dou- 
bling for  food  In  the  last  10  years.  But 
remember,  much  of  this  increase  can 
be  attributed  to  Inflation,  and  In- 
creased costs  for  manufacturing, 
wholesaling,  and  marketing  of  the 
food.  We  still  produce  the  cheapest 
food  in  the  world.  In  fact,  because  of 
our  ability  to  produce  staggering  quan- 
tities of  wheat  and  grain,  we  export 
huge  amounts  of  our  grain.  It  is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  we  now  produce 
more  rice  for  Japan  in  this  country 
than  is  produced  in  Japan.  Pew  coun- 
tries can  match  our  yield  per  acre  In 
any  crop.  Through  research  and  devel- 
opment of  hybrid  seeds,  disease  resist- 
ant crops,  and  strong  conservation 
practices,  our  farmers  have  more  than 
tripled  yields  over  the  last  20  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  realize  that 
some  reductions  in  program  cost  have 
been  achieved  In  this  legislation.  We 
can  111  afford  to  lose  even  one  more 
farmer  because  of  misguided  econom- 
ics. Those  of  us  who  represent  farm 
districts  understand  the  long,  hard 
hours,  12  to  14  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week,  365  days  a  year,  that  our  farm- 
ers devote  to  their  business.  I  hope  we 
give  these  loyal  dedicated  citizens 
their  just  reward  for  their  labor. 
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The   CHAIRMAN.   Are  there 
tlonal  amendments  to  title  XIV? 


addl- 


AMENDMENT  OrTERKD  BY  MR.  ENGLISH 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  English:  On 
page  190,  insert  after  line  14  the  followingr. 
SArmr  net  foh  farmers 

Sec.  1508.  Effective  only  for  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  on  September  30.  1982.  sec- 
tion 331 A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1981a).  is  amended  by  (1)  inserting, 
before  the  text  thereof,  the  designation 
"(a)",  and  (2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  <b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  With  respect  to  farm  real  estate,  farm 
operating,  and  emergency  loans,  and  loans 
made  under  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978.  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  during  any  period  In  which  the 
agricultural  sector  is  suffering  economic  dis- 
tress, take  the  action  with  respect  to  defer- 
ring of  principal  and  interest  and  foregoing 
of  foreclosure  which  he  Is  authorized  to 
take  under  subsection  (a).  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  a  'period  In  which  the  agri- 
cultural sector  is  suffering  economic  dis- 
tress' is  a  period  beginning  with  the  date  on 
which  the  total  of  forced  liquidations  and/ 
or  foreclosures  of  outstanding  loans  made, 
Insured,  or  held  by  the  Secretary  exceeds  2 
per  centum  of  all  outstanding  loans  made, 
insured,  or  held  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and 
ending  on  September  30,  1982. 

Mr.  ENGLISH  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
particular  amendment  Is  aimed  at 
dealing  with  a  problem  that  Is  evolving 
In  the  Great  Plains  area.  I  know  in  my 
own  particular  area,  the  Southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States,  we  are  find- 
ing rvimors  are  circulating  that  large 
numbers  of  foreclosures  are  inmilnent; 
rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  planning  somewhere  In 
the  neighborhood  of  10.000  foreclo- 
sures and  forced  liquidations  In  the 
State  of  Texas  over  the  next  few 
months,  between  2.500  and  3.000  fore- 
closures or  forced  liquidations  In  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  something  In  the 
neighborhood  of  2.000  to  2.500  In  the 
State  of  Kansas. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  these  rumors 
are  Incorrect,  but  I  think  when  one 
looks  at  the  difficult  times  that  lie 
ahead,  huge  carryovers  of  grain,  fall- 
ing farm  prices,  and  the  fact  that 
farmers  are  having  an  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult time  in  trying  to  meet  their 
costs  of  production,  one  can  quickly 
imderstand  how  dangerous  such 
nmiors  could  be.  We  know  that  the 
rumors  themselves  sometimes  create 
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panic.  The  worst  possible  thing  that 
could  happen  now  would  be  this:  If 
there  were  an  increase  in  foreclosures, 
panic  would  rise  within  the  country 
which  would  lead  to  selling,  which 
could  possibly  lead  to  falling  land 
prices,  which  would  prove  detrimental 
not  only  to  our  farmers  but  also  to  the 
Federal  Government  since  its  security 
for  all  the  loans  is  based  primarily 
upon  land. 

So  with  that  in  mind.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  I  offer  states  very 
simply  that  anytime  the  nimiber  of 
forced  liquidations  or  foreclosures 
reaches  the  level  of  2  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  loans,  that  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  next  fiscal  year, 
through  September  30.  1982.  there 
would  be  a  simple  moratorium  on  fur- 
ther foreclosures  and  forced  liquida- 
tions. 

I  recognize  that  the  2-percent  level 
Is  well  above  anything  that  we  have 
experienced  In  recent  history.  In  fact, 
the  closest  we  have  come,  to  my 
knowledge,  was  0.09  of  1  percent,  but  I 
think  that  the  fact  that  this  provision 
is  in  the  law  would  go  far  in  quieting 
these  rumors,  go  far  in  stabilizing  the 
situation  In  rural  America  and  prevent 
the  panic  not  only  for  rural  America 
but  for  our  entire  economy.  So,  with 
that  In  mind,  I  urge  the  committee  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Daikota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  amendment.  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  question.  This  may  have  been 
mentioned,  but  what  is  the  rate  of 
foreclosure  now?  My  understanding  is. 
it  Is  something  like  0.4  of  1  percent.  I 
would  be  Interested  In  knowing  what  It 
Is  compared  to  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  For  the  month  of  August  It 
was  exceptionally  high,  and  foreclo- 
sures reached  0.4  of  1  percent,  which 
would  be  about  one-fourth  of  the  trig- 
ger level.  But,  I  again  point  out  the 
concern,  and  obviously  a  level  such  as 
0.4  of  1  percent  could  begin  to  give 
credibility  to  the  nmiors  which  we 
have  experienced  In  the  Great  Plains 
area.  The  highest  In  recent  history 
was  last  year,  which  was  0.06  of  1  per- 
cent, and  0.09  of  1  percent  In  1977. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  again  want  to  reit- 
erate my  support  for  the  amendment. 
I  think  this  puts  some  stability  back 
into  the  system  at  a  time  when  a  sta- 
bility is  a  rare  entity.  I  think  what  we 
have  to  do  Is  tell  these  people  that  as 
difficult  as  things  are  going  to  be,  we 
are  not  going  to  pull  out  that  kind  of 
limited  Federal  support  that  does  exist 
for  them  as  they  go  through  these 
very  turbulent  economic  times,  so  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment and  for  the  amendment,  and  I 


certainly  Join  him  In  urging  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  support  of  the  English 
amendment.  I  appreciate  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  is  not  offering 
his  original  version  of  his  amendment 
which  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  could  have  been  very 
expensive. 

In  response  to  the  original  version,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Frank  Naylor, 
expressing  opposition  to  it  and  shed- 
ding some  light  on  the  administra- 
tion's views  on  foreclosures. 

The  letter  states  that  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  FmHA  to  engage  in  large- 
scale  foreclosure  efforts  and  that  to  do 
so  would  be  irresponsible  and  would 
have  far-reaching  unfavorable  conse- 
quences throughout  the  entire  finan- 
cial community. 

I  wlU  make  the  text  of  the  letter  a 
part  of  the  Record  with  my  remarks. 

To  close,  I  believe  this  new  version 
of  the  English  amendment  has  ade- 
quately addressed  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  USDA  and  the  amendment 
will  give  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Incentive  to  go  the  extra  mile 
with  hard-pressed  borrowers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  letter  follows: 
Washington,  D.C, 

October  14.  1981. 
Hon.  Ed  Jones. 

Chairman,  Subeommittee  on  Conservation, 
Credit  and  Rural  Development,  Hottse  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Jones:  An  amendment 
to  Section  331 A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act,  introduced  by 
Representative  Glenn  English  of  Oklahoma, 
mandates  a  one-year  moratorium  on  the 
payment  of  principal  and  Interest  on  any 
outstanding  F^HA  loan  made  under  that 
Act.  It  would  also  require  the  Agency  to 
forego  foreclosure  on  any  loan  when  a  bor- 
rower is  unable  to  make  payments  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  the  borrower's  con- 
trol when  to  continue  making  payments 
would  unduly  Impair  the  borrower's  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Under  existing  authority  FmHA  has  a 
number  of  alternatives  avaUable  which  will 
achieve  the  purpose  of  this  amendment,  in- 
cluding authority  to  consolidate,  reschedule, 
or  defer  loans.  FmHA  will  use  the  full  range 
of  these  options  to  assist  its  borrowers  and 
to  avoid  termination  of  a  loan  account. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  strongly 
opposes  this  amendment.  We  believe  It 
would  be  counterproductive  to  the  responsi- 
ble administration  of  FmHA  programs.  Po- 
tential deferred  collections  during  fiscal 
year  1982  are  estimated  to  be  $3.9  billion.  In 
addition,  increased  interest  costs  to  finance 
the  additional  outlays  during  this  period 
would  be  approximately  $400  million. 

The  FmHA  now  sets  a  high  priority  on 
carefully  counseling  Its  borrowers  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  This  case-by-case  basis  is  the 
only  equitable  way  to  deal  with  borrowers. 


To  lump  individual  problems  together  and 
treat  them  en  bloc  would  invite  program 
abuses  on  the  part  of  borrowers  who  might 
be  able  to  repay  their  loans  but  would 
choose  not  to  do  so. 

Under  the  present  program  policy.  FmHA 
wUl  work  one-on-one  with  delinquent  bor- 
rowers, or  borrowers  who  may  have  other 
payback  problems  when  there  is  a  reasona- 
ble chance  for  the  borrower  to  ultimately 
overcome  his  problems.  The  full  range  of 
existing  authorities  will  be  used  to  help 
such  farmers  get  back  on  an  orderly  repay- 
ment schedule. 

It  has  never  been,  and  certainly  is  not 
now.  a  policy  of  FmHA  to  engage  in  large- 
scale  foreclosure  efforts.  To  do  so  would  be 
irresponsible  and  would  have  far  reaching 
unfavorable  consequences  throughout  the 
entire  financial  community.  At  the  same 
time  FtaiHA  believes  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain flexibility  in  the  servicing  of  its  ac- 
counts. An  across  the  board  moratorium 
would  adversely  affect  program  administra- 
tors and  seriously  hamper  the  Agency's  ef- 
forts to  collect  on  loans  in  an  orderly  and 
responsible  manner. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  W.  Naylor.  Jr.. 
Under  Secretary  for  Small  CoTnmunity 
and  Rural  Development 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  would  like  to  say  In 
response  to  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man that  he  is  absolutely  correct.  We 
have  Included  the  trigger.  The  trigger 
provides  more  than  enough  flexibility 
for  the  department  to  make  sure  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  protected. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Exactly 
right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  de  la  Garza 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
notice  In  the  gentleman's  amendment 
that  he  limits  Its  application  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Which  is  more  or 
less  of  an  emergency  nature? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Exactly. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  For  the  following 
several  months. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  My  main  concern  is 
the  low  crop  prices  that  we  have  been 
experiencing,  the  huge  carryover  that 
has  developed,  and  this  is  obviously  a 
time  of  serious  concern  to  our  farmers. 
I  felt  that  I  did  not  want  to  simply 
blindly  insert  an  amendment  such  as 
this  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  long- 
term  policy,  but  it  will  hopefully  be 
short-term  emergency. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Under  the 
present  law  and  autlaority.  the  Secre- 
tary Is  able  to  deal  on  a  one-on-one 
basis,  or  one  loan  at  a  time.  In  case 
they  get  Into  trobule,  and  this  would 
have  no  effect  on  that? 
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Mr.  El»  GLISH.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Di  LA  GARZA.  He  still  would 
continue  to  do  that? 

Mr.  E^  GLISH.  Correct. 

Mr.  Di  LA  GARZA.  And  then  the 
stipulation,  if  it  gets  to  the  2-percent 
level,  thit  would  be  the  trigger  point 
for  this  (  mergency  action? 

Mr.  EJ  GLISH.  Exactly  right. 

Mr.  DI  LA  GARZA.  That  being  the 
case  we  i  irould  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendm  snt. 

Mr.  E'IGUSH.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  tiis  support. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gen  leraan  yield  for  a  series  of 
question^? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TSOMAS.  My  understanding  is, 
the  Secitetary  already  has  this  power 
on  a  discretionary  basis. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  True. 

Mr.  TfiOMAS.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
feeling  t  lat  the  administration  of  this 
departm  ;nt  has  not  been  proper  in 
terms  ol  counseling  farmers  in  terms 
of  their  needs  to  take  care  of  their 
budgetai  y  concerns? 

Mr.  EJIGUSH.  That  is  not  the  ob- 
jective. The  objective  is  to  try  to  still 
rumors,  particularly  in  the  Great 
Plains  srea,  that  large  numbers  of 
foreclosi  res  are  coming.  As  the  gentle- 
man wdll  knows,  even  unfounded 
rumors  can  be  just  as  devastating  as 
fact.  Wliat  we  are  attempting  to  do  is 
quiet  th<  se  rumors. 

Mr.  TI  [QMAS.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's concern  to  send  a  mesage.  My 
worry  is  that  another  message  will  be 
sent;  thJt  is,  if  there  is  some  kind  of 
cooperation  and  communication  on 
any  groi  p  out  there  that  since  it  is  a 
blanket  provision  those  who  are  truly 
in  need  will  be  covered,  but  it  is  also 
entirely  possible  that  those  not  truly 
in  need  ^  all  be  covered. 

As  the  gentleman  may  well  know,  in 
Califom  a  on  the  disaster  aid  program 
on  the  national  news,  there  was  con- 
cern ab<  ut  the  possibility  that  some 
people  ook  advantage  of  the  pro- 
grams, a  id  I  think  we  have  to  be  very, 
very  cautious  about  people  taking  ad- 
vantage 3f  the  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemiin  from  Oklahoma  has  again 
expired. 

(At  th;  request  of  Mr.  Thomas  and 
by  unarimous  consent,  Mr.  English 
was  alloi  ?ed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  TI  [OMAS.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's motives  in  dispelling  rumors, 
but  one  af  the  things  I  do  not  want  to 
do  is  pai  tit  the  picture  that  we  still  do 
not  understand  that  when  we  apply 
blanket  irrangements,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility foi  particular  individuals  to  take 
advantai;e  of  it.  It  has  happened  in 
the  past  it  is  entirely  possible  that  it 
could  ha  ppen  under  this  circumstance. 

Since  the  Department  is  doing  a 
good  job  and  since  a  case-by-case  anal- 
ysis and  discussion  with  the  Members 


who  are  having  trouble  is  taking  place, 
I  think  a  case-by-case  discretionary 
procedure  is  far  superior  over  a  blan- 
ket for  the  sole  purpose  of  dispelling 
rumors.  I  think  we  are  going  to  create 
more  problems  for  ourselves  by  a  blan- 
ket approach.  Elven  though  the  end 
may  seem  justified,  I  think  the  means 
are  entirely  inappropriate. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Let  me  state  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  that  this  is 
the  reason  we  placed  the  trigger  at  2 
percent.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
looking  at  the  last  7  or  8  years,  this  is 
far  in  excess  of  anything  we  have  ap- 
proached. The  thought  behind  that 
trigger  is  that  this  gives  the  Secretary 
a  great  amount  of  flexibility.  He  has 
the  ability  to  deal  with  any  problems 
that  occur. 

The  other  part,  and  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman being  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee is  well  aware,  it  is  very  rarely 
that  farmers  agree  on  agriculture  leg- 
islation, much  less  agreeing  to  such  an 
extreme  thing  as  mass  foreclosures. 
So,  I  think  the  gentleman's  concerns 
are  unfounded.  Let  me  say  that  if  we 
ever  reach  a  point  of  2  percent,  we 
would  hope  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture on  his  own  long  before  that  time 
would  have  taken  action,  but  unfortu- 
nately, my  hopes  are  not  going  to  still 
those  rumors. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  some  reservations,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  has,  as  to 
the  blanket  approach.  I,  too,  think  we 
need  to  do  something  about  the  infor- 
mation that  is  supposedly  going  out  as 
to  the  number  of  foreclosures  so  that 
we  do  not  have  a  stampede. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Volkmer  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  English 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  met  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  with  the  Farmers  Home  on 
this  just  this  morning,  and  I  have 
their  assurance  that  they  will  continue 
to  work  on  a  one-to-one  basis,  as  we 
planned  to  do  with  my  farmers  in  my 
district,  who  are  very  desperately  hurt 
because  of  wet  weather  this  year  and 
drought  the  past  2  years.  So,  I  agree 
that  we  need  to  do  something  to  dispel 
this  idea  so  that  we  do  not  see  land 
values  deteriorate  to  nothing  and  we 
see  something  like  what  happened  in 
the  depression.  None  of  us  want  that 
to  happen. 

I  think  that  if  we  can  somehow  work 
it  out,  use  the  gentleman's  language  to 
stop  it,  and  one-on-one  work  with  our 
individual  farmers  to  make  sure  that 
they  do  not  go  under,  it  would  be  the 
best  of  all  worlds. 


Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  certainly  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  that  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  him.  However,  I  have 
found  that  the  farmers  in  my  part  of 
the  country,  when  they  get  concerned 
about  foreclosures,  the  assurances  of 
the  Secretary  do  not  mean  much  to 
them.  They  want  to  see  something  in 
law.  I  think  the  objections  to  my  posi- 
tion of  this  amendment  by  the  admin- 
istration probably  are  going  to  gener- 
ate more  fears  in  the  country  rather 
than  lessen  them,  so  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  House  will  adopt  the  measure  and 
put  these  fears  to  rest  so  that  we  do 
not  have  this  concern. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  couple  of  questions  on  this 
question  of  the  mandatory  nature  of 
it.  We  have  discussed  in  committee 
many  times  my  concern  about  econom- 
ic emergency  loans,  for  example,  that 
somehow  or  another  we  destroy  the 
credibility  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration at  a  time  that  we  allow 
the  farmer  down  the  road  because  he 
is  going  under,  to  get  an  economic 
emergency  loan,  and  we  have  this 
young  guy  out  here  with  high  interest 
rates  trying  to  get  started,  and  he  has 
a  good  farm  background.  He  cannot 
get  any  money.  When  I  look  at  this 
amendment,  it  seems  that  it  is  so  rigid 
that  if  we  allow  that  to  happen,  that  if 
we  get  this  2  percent,  certainly  there 
are  going  to  be  some  people  that 
through  foreclosure  due  to  unfortu- 
nate circumstances,  need  this  kind  of 
assistance,  but  should  not  it  be  discre- 
tionary, because  otherwise  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  help  these  young 
people?  We  are  going  to  keep  people  in 
existence  that  ought  not  be  in  exist- 
ence. I  agree  with  the  intent,  but  is 
there  not  another  way  we  can  accom- 
plish this  without  the  rigidity  of  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Let  me  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  question,  I 
wish  that  there  were,  but  quite  frank- 
ly, when  we  get  down  to  it,  the  foreclo- 
sure rate  we  are  talking  about  roughly 
20  times  the  rate  we  have  had  in 
recent  history.  Obviously,  before  we 
reach  this  trigger,  the  slide  is  going  to 
be  so  pervasive,  the  turndown  in  farm 
prices  is  going  to  be  so  extreme,  it  is 
going  to  be  too  late. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
this:  We  are  giving  a  tremendous 
amount  of  flexibility  to  the  Secretary 
to  deal  with  any  of  these  problems, 
but  I  think  the  farmer  deserves  some 
assurance  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  wholesale  forced  liquidations, 
wholesale  foreclosures  taking  place  in 
the  country.  I  think  anything  we  can 
do  to  still  this  type  of  rumor,  we 
should  do.  After  all,  this  amendment 
applies  only  until  September  of  next 
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year.  Surely,  that  is  not  too  much, 
given  the  dire  circumstances  in  agri- 
culture for  us  to  respond  to. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Does  the  gentle- 
man really  believe  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  get  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations all  in  effect  by  September  30 
next  year,  that  we  will  have  some  kind 
of  standards  to  operate  this  on?  Sup- 
posing we  reach  that  2  percent? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  It  is  very  simple.  The 
previous  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
clared a  moratorium  2  year  ago  under 
these  circumstances.  It  did  not  take 
him  more  than  24  hours  to  do  it.  No 
problem. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

D  1445 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so  reluctantly. 
Nobody  likes  to  try  to  defeat  an 
amendment  which  looks  so  nice  and  so 
generous  and  so  helpful  to  those 
people  we  all  have  affection  for.  On 
the  other  hand,  let  us  examine  the 
kind  of  principles  we  are  setting  here 
and  what  we  are  doing. 

First  of  all,  as  I  understand  it,  this 
amendment  is  being  offered  because 
there  are  some  rumors  flying  around. 
That  alone  raises  a  question  in  my 
mind  as  to  whether  or  not  we  ought  to 
propose  legislation  here  which  is  a 
very  substantial  departure  from  a  pro- 
gram policy  in  not  only  this  area  but 
the  small  business  area  and  wherever 
else  we  have  Federal  loans. 

We  are  saying  here  that  we  ought  to 
do  something  because  we  have  some 
rumors.  First  of  all,  let  me  read  from  a 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
It  has  never  been  and  certainly  is  not  now 
the  policy  of  FmHA  to  engage  in  large-scale 
foreclosure  efforts.  To  do  so  would  be  irre- 
sponsible and  would  have  far-reaching  unfa- 
vorable consequences  throughout  the  entire 
financial  community  •  •  *. 

So  I  think  that  there  we  have  the 
word  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  these  rumors  are  imfounded. 

Second,  let  us  look  at  the  trigger. 
The  trigger  may  appear  big  when  you 
say  it  is  this  big  and  it  is  2  percent,  but 
we  have  got  to  remember  that  FmHA 
loans,  although  I  do  not  know  the  fig- 
ures of  the  actual  loans,  in  dollar 
volume,  are  only  11  percent  of  our 
farms  which  have  FmHA  loans,  and  at 
least  in  my  area  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  farms  have  FmHA  loans.  The 
others  refer  to  dollars.  And  we  must 
remember  that  the  FmHA  loans  are  to 
the  risk  farm  population. 

So  in  order  to  get  to  the  2  percent,  it 
may  not  be  as  big  a  problem  as  nt 
might  appear  to  be.  The  reason  it  has 
not  been  is  that  we  have  had  a  good 
policy  within  FmHA  to  deal  with  the 
risk  population  and  to  help  them 
along  and  only  bring  foreclosure  when 
there  is  no  alternative.  And  in  many 
cases  it  is  better  for  the  people  in- 


volved to  foreclose  when  they  do  face 
that  reality. 

So  to  establish  a  policy  that  says  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  going  to 
embark  upon  some  horrendous  great 
process  of  trying  to  bring  foreclosures 
for  whatever  purpose  is,  I  think, 
wrong. 

Second.  I  think,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  that,  for  instance,  in  some 
area,  if  an  organized  group  wants  to 
raise  havoc  with  a  situation,  they  can 
go  in  and  refuse  to  pay  and  bring  2 
percent  to  the  brink  of  foreclosure. 
The  rest  would  plead  poverty,  and 
then  no  one  in  the  area  pays  any  prin- 
cipal or  interest  on  a  protest  basis,  and 
this  would  sanction  such  a  protest.  It 
would  invite  the  kind  of  chaos  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  this  is  supposed  to 
prevent,  because  if  we  have  an  orga- 
nized farm  movement  to  protest,  they 
can  raise  havoc  with  this  thing.  The 
estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  what  would  happen  in  this 
situation  is  a  cost  of  up  to  $400  million 
and  some  $3.9  billion  in  deferred  col- 
lections if  there  were  a  widespread 
protest  movement. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  responsible 
here.  Sure,  we  would  all  like  to  do 
these  kinds  of  things,  but  there  is  ade- 
quate discretion,  there  has  been  dis- 
cretion, and  they  have  acted  responsi- 
bly. There  is  no  indication  of  truth  to 
the  rumors,  and  there  is  no  indication 
it  has  not  been  used  responsibly. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
cannot  lend  myself  to  the  support  of 
an  amendment  which  I  think  really 
may  raise  false  expectations  or  may 
create  chaos  by  bringing  these  things 
on  through  protest  movements  which 
may  be  genuine  but  which  may  create 
chaos  and  create  financial  problems  in 
the  FmHA  community. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Jeffords)  has  made  some 
good  points,  and  normally  I  would 
agree  with  him.  But,  quite  frankly, 
when  we  look  back  at  this  particular 
Secretary,  we  have  to  remember  that 
last  spring,  when  this  committee  in 
meeting  with  that  Secretary  urged, 
pleaded,  and  did  everything  possible  to 
try  to  talk  him  into  moving  to  limit 
production  through  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram that  would  be  effective,  we 
found  that  we  had  no  cooperation. 
And  now  we  look  back  and  find  that 
we  have  the  highest  foreclosure  and 
forced  liquidation  rate  than  any  time 
in  recent  history,  I  believe  in  the  last  7 
years.  Whenever  we  find  a  situation 
when  farmers  are  looking  at  a  carry- 
over that  is  mammoth,  when  we  hear 
more  and  more  concerns  expressed 
about  being  forced  out  of  the  business 
of  farming,  and  when  we  take  a  look 


at  this  very  farm  bill  and  what  it  is 
going  to  do  for  farmers,  then  I  think 
there  is  perfectly  good  justification 
among  many  farmers  to  be  concerned, 
and  that  concern  can  quickly  turn  to 
panic. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  pre- 
vent here.  That  2  percent  is  20  times 
larger  than  any  other  foreclosure  rate 
in  any  given  year  in  the  last  decade. 

If  this  administration  is  prepared  to 
state  that  it  is  willing  to  move  ahead 
and  stand  in  the  way  of  that  kind  of 
trigger,  maybe  that  is  going  to  signal 
something  to  the  American  farmer,  it 
is  certainly  going  to  signal  something 
to  the  American  public.  I  think  that  is 
something  to  be  concerned  about  and, 
quite  frankly,  maybe  2  percent  is  too 
high;  maybe  we  ought  to  bring  it  down 
to  1  percent.  I  say  that  because  the 
more  opposition  I  see  to  this  amend- 
ment—and, quite  frankly,  I  am  sur- 
prised by  it— the  more  convinced  I  am 
that  there  is  perhaps  something  in  the 
wind.  Maybe  there  is  some  reason  why 
the  administration  is  fighting  so  hard 
to  defeat  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
fords) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
former  colleagues  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  that  I  have,  because  of  my 
leave  of  absence,  stayed  out  and  tried 
very  diligently  to  stay  out  of  its  busi- 
ness. 

I  would  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  English),  that  I  am  particularly 
always  ambitious  to  stay  out  of  his 
business  because  of  the  many  difficul- 
ties he  and  I  had  over  a  6-xear  period 
of  time.  As  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  recall,  most  of  those  difficulties 
occurred  when  he  tried  to  do  things 
like  what  he  is  trying  to  do  today.  The 
gentleman  may  recall  those  fights 
that  went  on  between  the  two  of  us. 
not  only  in  the  subcommittee  but  also 
in  the  f'oll  committee  ahd  even  some- 
times on  the  floor  of  the  House,  as 
this  one  today. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  reasonable 
ambitions  I  am  sure  he  has  for  the 
people  in  Oklahoma,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  what  he  would  be  doing 
here  is  excusing  from  the  responsibil- 
ities of  repaying  a  legitimate  debt 
people  who  are  quite  able  to  repay 
that  legitimate  debt.  The  gentleman  is 
making  no  distinction  here  in  his 
amendment  between  those  people  who 
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cannot  pay  and  those  people  who  are 
quite  abl<  to  pay. 

As  a  mi  ,tter  of  fact,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  t;  le  gentleman's  amendment,  a 
millionaiie  with  a  million  dollars  in 
cash  in  he  bank  would  be  able  to 
avoid  repEiying  both  principal  and  in- 
terest anl  would  be  able  to  take  the 
moneys  hat  otherwise  would  have 
been  repidd  on  this  loan  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  invest  them  in  some 
other  klnil  of  investment  like  a  certifi- 
cate of  deposit  and  make  money  with 
the  very  jioney  that  is  due  and  owing 
to  the  taiLpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  that  is  the  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment th;  gentleman  is  sponsoring 
here.  Thiit  is  the  kind  of  thing  we 
have  be<n  through  before,  to  the 
extent  that  some  of  these  programs 
became  a  national  disgrace  that  they 
became  tjie  subject  of  television  pro- 
grams likt  "60  Minutes."  I  am  sure  the 
gentlemah  will  recall  that,  and  the 
gentlemai  from  California  (Mr. 
Thokas)  las  alluded  to  that. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  House  of 
Represen  Latives  wants  to  go  on  record 
this  aftjmoon  as  supporting  an 
amendment  that  would  allow  a  mil- 
lionaire f  irmer  or  rancher  to  get  away 
from  paying  a  just  debt  which  he  or 
she  is  able  to  pay,  just  on  the  premise 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
may  not  do  exactly  what  it  has  as- 
sured the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Wampler),  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  |(Mr.  Jeffords),  and  me  as  re- 
cently as  an  hour  ago  it  is  not  only 
willing  to  do  but  in  fact  is  already 
doing. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  all 
my  collea  gues  in  the  House  to  not  take 
this  step  backward,  to  not  slip  back- 
ward into  this  potential  for  disgrace 
and  emb  irrassment  that  we  have  so 
diligentlji  moved  away  from  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
and  to  de  feat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  lil  e  to  point  out  that  I  think 
the  desciiption  of  the  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mad- 
iGAN)  is  correct,  but  I  wonder  if  that 
was  reall  r  the  intention  of  the  offerer 
of  the  an  endment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
fords) )  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords wai  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. ) 

Mr.  JSFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  existing  law  the  statute  reads 
that  the  Secretary  may  have  this  mor- 
atorium for  a  certain  period  of  time 
.with  cer  ain  criteria.  Now,  as  I  read 
the  amer  dment  the  same  way  the  gen- 
tleman fi  om  Illinois  does,  what  it  does 
is  to  supersede  all  the  criteria  estab- 
lished in  the  basic  law  for  the  discre- 
tionary p  eriod. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  the  morato- 
rium af  1  ects  everybody  that  is  on 
FmHA  1(  ans.  Now,  if  that  is  not  the 


gentleman's  intent,  maybe  we  ought  to 
correct  the  amendment.  If  the  gentle- 
man still  intends  the  criteria,  which  I 
will  read,  to  be  in  effect,  that  would 
make  a  significant  difference  in  the 
amendment.  The  criterion  is  that 
upon  showing  by  the  borrower  that 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  bor- 
rower's control  the  borrower  is  tempo- 
rarily unable  to  continue  to  make  pay- 
ments on  principle  and  interest— and 
this  refers  to  the  credit  of  the  borrow- 
er. 

Now.  that  is  all  in  the  period  section 
of  the  basic  law.  If  the  gentleman  is 
superseding  aU  that,  he  is  saying  that 
nobody  is  going  to  make  any  payments 
on  any  FmHA  loans  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  millionaires. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man, what  is  the  intention  of  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
intention  of  the  amendment  was  that 
whenever  we  get  into  a  situation 
where  we  have  large  wholesale  foreclo- 
sures and  forced  liquidations  which 
reach  the  level  of  2  percent,  20  times 
larger  than  anjrthing  we  have  had  in 
recent  history  today,  at  that  particu- 
lar point  the  Secretary  would  then  de- 
clare a  moratorium  through  the  rest 
of  the  fiscal  year,  which  would  be 
through  September  30.  1982. 

Let  me  state  further,  since  the  gen- 
tleman asked  the  question,  that,  of 
course,  under  those  circumstances  the 
Secretary  has  a  tremendous  amount  of 
flexibility.  Obviously,  or  hopefully,  we 
will  not  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
where  the  Secretary  is  going  to  move 
in  and  suddenly  raise  the  level  of  fore- 
closures and  forced  liquidations 
throughout  this  country  by  20  times.  I 
would  not  think  he  would  do  so.  If  we 
have  laws  such  as  this  in  place,  obvi- 
ously the  Secretary  would  be  mindful 
of  that. 

I  would  hope  and  would  expect  that 
the  Secretary  would  have  the  discre- 
tion and  the  responsibility  to  under- 
stand his  limitations  under  that  ceil- 
ing and,  therefore,  would  work  toward 
dealing  with  that  problem. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  further  as  far 
as  millionaire  farmers  are  concerned. 
As  it  stands  right  now,  anybody  who  is 
a  millionaire  receiving  loans  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  not 
eligible,  so  they  would  not  apply  under 
the  terms  of  the  program.  Otherwise 
it  would  mean  that  the  Administration 
had  given  loans  to  people  who  should 
not  have  received  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
fords) has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  point  out.  in  response  to 
what  the  gentleman  said,  so  everybody 
understands  it.  that  the  interpretation 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mad- 
iGAN)  and  I  have  is  that  that  moratori- 
um does  not  refer  to  people  who  are  in 
financial  distress:  it  refers  to  everyone 
who  has  an  F'mHA  loan  at  that  time, 
and  it  means  that  nobody  has  to  make 
a  payment. 

That,  I  think,  is  ludicrous.  I  cannot 
understand  anyone  proposing  that 
kind  of  an  amendment,  where  every- 
body in  that  area,  regardless  of  their 
financial  circumstances,  has  no  need 
to  make  a  payment.  That  is  a  nice  gift, 
and  maybe  it  is  very  politically  expedi- 
ent. It  surely  makes  horrible  ix)licy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  reluctant  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  in- 
terest and  hard  work  on  this  extreme- 
ly crucial  issue,  and  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  are  all  well  aware  of  and 
concerned  about  the  critical  problems 
our  farmers  are  facing  in  meeting 
their  credit  needs.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  prudent 
policy  to  adopt  the  amendment  now 
before  us. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  it 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  a  moratorium  on 
the  repayment  and  foreclosure  of  any 
FmHA  farm  loan  under  certain  condi- 
tions. FmHA  already  has,  under  exist- 
ing authority,  a  number  of  alterna- 
tives available  which  will  achieve  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment,  including 
authority  to  consolidate,  reschedule, 
or  defer  loans.  Furthermore,  we  have 
received  a  letter  from  USDA  stating 
that  it  is  their  full  intention  to  use  the 
full  range  of  these  options  to  assist 
their  borrowers  and  avoid  termination 
of  a  loan  account. 

It  has  never  been  a  Farmers  Home 
Administration  policy  to  engage  in 
large-scale  foreclosure  efforts.  For 
fiscal  year  1980  and  the  first  8  months 
of  1981,  FmHA  has  foreclosed  on  only 
0.06  of  1  of  all  FmHA  farm  loans. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
the  majority  of  these  foreclosures 
have  been  voluntary  conveyances  by 
the  borrowers.  FmHA  policy  is  very  le- 
nient in  allowing  repayment  exten- 
sions, and  the  agency  generally  fore- 
closes only  when  there  is  no  reasona- 
ble chauice  for  the  borrower  to  contin- 
ue a  viable  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  have  the  proper  flexibility  to  ad- 
minister the  loan  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner  under  all  types  of 
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circumstances.  Adoption  of  the  Eng- 
lish amendment  could  destroy  this 
flexibility  and  disrupt  the  orderly  fi- 
nancial management  of  the  $4  billion 
FmHA  farm  loan  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

D  1500 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  again  would  like 
to  emphasize  here  if  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  organized  effort  to  get  a 
total  moratorium  for  everyone  in  the 
area,  all  we  have  to  do  is  consider  this 
sort  of  average  that  only  20  percent  of 
the  farms  in  the  area  have  any  FmHA 
loans,  then  all  we  have  to  get  is  about 
0.4  percent  of  the  farms  to  agree  to 
somehow  get  in  a  position  where  fore- 
closure comes  about.  At  that  point 
they  can  get  a  moratoriimi  on  all  loans 
owed  to  any  farmers  in  that  area.  I 
think  to  put  the  law  in  the  position  to 
give  that  kind  of  a  break  to  a  particu- 
lar area  on  a  protest  movement  is  a 
very,  very  dangerous  precedent  to  set. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  think  the  main 
point  though  that  has  to  be  made,  and 
with  the  gentleman's  long  experience 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  he 
would  agree,  anytime  this  Nation  finds 
itself  in  a  situation  in  which  we  have 
20  percent  the  normal  rate  of  foreclo- 
sures and  forced  liquidations  take 
place,  what  we  would  have  happening 
would  be  a  sliding  of  land  values.  We 
have  seen  that  happen  in  the  past,  al- 
though thankfully  it  has  been  many, 
many  years  since  we  have  seen  it 
happen. 

If  that  should  happen,  there  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  well-to-do 
farmer,  because  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  most  farmers  are  living  off  of 
the  equity,  and  whenever  that  equity 
starts  going  through  a  loss  of  value  of 
the  land,  certainly  neither  the  farmer 
nor  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
protected.  So  the  Federal  Government 
would  lose,  the  farmer  would  lose  and 
aU  other  lenders  would  lose.  Certainly 
the  country  and  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  would  lose  because  that  is  how 
depressions  begin.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  English) 
there  were— ayes  10.  noes  18. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OF 
TENNESSEE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee: Page  180,  Insert  after  line  18  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  and  renumber  the  suc- 
ceeding sections  of  title  XV  accordingly: 

BORHOWEX'S  NET  WORTH  ANNT7AL  REPORT 

Sec.  1502.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  section  333(a),  inserting  the  designa- 
tion "(1)"  immediately  after  "the  applicant" 
and  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  (2)  to  fur- 
nish a  written  statement  showing  the  appli- 
cant's net  worth":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sec- 
tion 349  as  follows: 

"Sec.  349.  Not  later  than  December  31  of 
each  calendar  year,  beginning  with  calendar 
year  1981.  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition 
and  Forestry  a  report  describing  the  charac- 
teristics of  borrowers  initially  receiving, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  that  calen- 
dar year,  loans  made  or  insured  under  sec- 
tions 303  and  312(a)  and  separately  for 
loans  guaranteed  under  such  sections.  The 
report  shall  be  made  on  a  State  by  State 
basis,  and  shall  include,  but  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  each  borrower's  age,  education, 
farming  experience,  net  worth,  amount  of 
farm  ownership  and  operating  loans  out- 
standing, amount  of  other  loans  outstand- 
ing, gross  farm  income,  and  other  income. 
This  information  shall  be  provided  separate- 
ly for  borrowers  receiving  low-income  loans 
and  those  receiving  regular  loans.". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  I  am  offering  to 
title  XV  of  the  farm  bill  would  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  in  two  instances,  but 
the  purpose  of  the  changes  is  the 
same:  To  strengthen  the  integrity  and 
accountability  of  the  farm  operating 
and  real  estate  loan  progrsuns  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

First,  my  amendment  would  require 
applicants  for  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration operating  and  real  estate  loans 
to  furnish  the  agency  with  a  written 
statement  indicating  their  net  worth.  I 
do  not  see  this  as  either  a  burdensome 
or  needless  requirement.  To  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
F'mHA  have  as  much  information  of 
this  type  as  possible  in  evaluating  the 
true  need  of  an  individual  who  applies 
for  a  Government  loan,  especially 
since  many  F^HA  loans  are  made  at  a 
subsidized  interest  rate. 

As  we  all  know,  the  funding  level  for 
FmHA  has  been  placed  under  the 
same  budget  constraints  as  most  other 
Government  lending  agencies.  In  some 
cases,  the  FmHA  budget  has  been 
trimmed  to  an  even  greater  extent 
than  other  similar  lending  agencies.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  do  all 
we  can  to  assure  that  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  and  the  Administrator  of 
FmHA  have  the  necessary  information 
to  make  the  best  judgment  in  seeing 
that  the  limited  funds  available  to 
them  go  to  those  farmers  most  deserv- 
ing of  assistance. 

The  second  provision  of  my  amend- 
ment would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  submit  annual  reports 
to  Congress  on  factors  relating  to  the 
nature  of  borrowers  participating  in 
the  so-called  limited  resource  loan  pro- 
grams of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  1978  Congress  created  this  loan 
program  tailored  for  a  group  of  bor- 
rowers with  special  credit  needs. 
Among  those  targeted  for  assistance 
are  limited  resource  farmers,  begin- 
ning farmers  and  owners  or  operators 
of  small  or  family  farms  with  a  low 
income,  such  as  young  farm  families 
which  have  had  an  opportunity  to  buy 
their  first  piece  of  land,  and  small  mi- 
nority farmers. 

Twenty  percent  of  farm  operating 
and  real  estate  loans  are  earmarked 
for  limited  resource  borrowers.  In  the 
case  of  farm  real  estate  loans,  the  in- 
terest rate  is  pegged  at  not  more  than 
one-half  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment: and  in  the  case  of  farm  oper- 
ating loans,  the  interest  rate  charged 
to  the  borrower  carries  a  3-percent 
subsidy. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  administration 
proposed  to  Congress  that  the  limited 
resource  loan  program  be  abolished. 
We  were  told  by  representatives  from 
the  Department  that  plans  were  un- 
derway to  formulate  a  new  program  to 
replace  the  limited  resource  loan  pro- 
gram. However,  nothing  ever  devel- 
oped from  these  assurances,  and  the 
proposal  to  abolish  the  current  pro- 
gram did  not  gain  tangible  support  in 
the  Congress  and  was  summarily  dis- 
missed. Nevertheless,  several  changes 
were  made  to  the  program  in  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

I  believe  the  recent  focus  given  to 
the  limited  resource  loan  program  and 
the  proposal  to  abolish  it,  give  rise  to 
some  serious  questions  about  the  pro- 
gram and  its  future.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  have  the  information 
and  data  necessary  to  thoroughly 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  and  value  of 
the  program.  My  amendment  would 
simply  provide  the  tools  essential  to  a 
complete  and  useful  review  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. As  I  mentioned  earlier,  it  will 
serve  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
vital  farm  lending  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont. 
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While  such  drastic  action  was  rejected 
by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
several  changes  which  severely  limited 
the  scope  of  the  program  were  made 
in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act. 

Because  of  these  changes,  the  cur- 
rent credit  crunch  facing  our  farm 
sector,  and  the  obvious  need  to  provide 
some  assistance  to  help  young  and  be- 
ginning farmers  get  started,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  have  the  information  and 
data  to  adequately  review  Federal  pro- 
grams affecting  the  needs  of  our 
young  and  beginning  farmers.  I  believe 
that  adoption  of  the  Jones  amend- 
ment will  enable  the  Congress  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  and  value  of 
the  FmHA  limited  resource  program, 
and  to  assess  the  effect  of  recent 
changes  in  this  program  made  in  rec- 
onciliation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  thank 
my  friend  very  much  for  his  support. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  so  far  as  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  concerned,  this  is  some- 
thing the  Department  should  already 
be  doing.  If  they  are  not  doing  it,  then 
maybe  we  need  it  in  the  law.  We  would 
accept  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional amendments  to  title  XV? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
XVI. 

Title  XVI  reads  as  follows: 

TITLE  XVI— CONSERVATION 

Subtitle  A— Special  Areas  Conservation 
F»rogram 

TECHNICAL  AND  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE! 
CONTRACTS 

Sec.  1601.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (referred  to  in  this  subtitle  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") shall  establish  a  program  for  the 
conservation  of  soil,  water,  and  related  re- 
sources in  special  areas  designated  under 
section  1602  and  approved  under  section 
1604  (referred  to  in  this  subtitle  as  "desig- 
nated special  areas")  by  providing  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  owners  and  oper- 
ators or  groups  of  owners  and  operators  of 
farm,  ranch,  and  certain  other  lands  at  their 
request.  Such  assistance  with  respect  to 
State,  county,  and  other  public  land  shall  be 
limited  to  those  lands  that  are  an  integral 
part  of  a  private  farm  oijerating  unit  and 
under  the  control  of  the  private  landowner 
or  operator. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  program  established 
under  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  owners  and  operators  of 
farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  in  a  designated 
special  area  who  have  such  control  over  the 
land  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  Any 
such  contract  may  be  entered  into  with  re- 


spect to  land  in  a  designated  special  area 
which  is  not  farm  or  ranch  land  only  if  the 
erosion-related  problems  of  such  land  are  so 
severe  as  to  make  such  contracts  with  re- 
spect to  such  land  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tive protection  of  farm  or  ranch  land  in  that 
designated  special  area.  Contracts  under 
this  subtitle  shall  be  designed  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  owners  or  operators  of  such 
farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  to  make  volun- 
tary changes  in  their  cropping  systems  or 
uses  of  land  or  water  which  are  needed  to 
conserve  or  protect  the  soil,  water,  and  re- 
lated resources  of  such  lands,  and  to  carry 
out  the  soil  and  water  conservation  meas- 
ures needed  under  such  changed  systems 
and  uses. 

(c)  The  landowner  or  operator  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  a  plan— 

( 1 )  which  Incorporates  such  soil  and  other 
conservation  practices  and  measures  as  may 
be  determined  to  be  practicable  to  protect 
such  land  from  erosion-related  damage: 

(2)  which  outlines  a  schedule  for  the  im- 
plementation of  changes  in  cropping  sys- 
tems or  use  of  land  or  of  water  and  of  con- 
servation measures  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  on  the  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  during 
the  contract  period; 

(3)  which  is  designed  to  take  into  account 
the  local  social,  economic,  and  environmen- 
tal conditions  which  will  help  solve  the  par- 
ticular erosion-  or  water-related  problems  of 
the  designated  special  area: 

(4)  which  may  allow  for  such  varying 
levels  of  conservation  application  as  are  ap- 
propriate to  address  the  problems  and  may 
be  developed  to  cover  all  or  part  of  a  farm, 
ranch,  or  other  land  as  determined  to  be 
necessary  to  solve  the  conservation  prob- 
lems: 

(5)  which  may  include  practices  and  meas- 
ures for  enhancing  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  resources  and  for  reducing  or 
controlling  agricultural-related  pollution; 
and 

(6)  which  identifies  those  measures,  in- 
cluding planned  grazing  systems,  needed  to 
improve  vegetative  conditions,  reduce  ero- 
sion, and  conserve  water  on  rangeland.  Con- 
servation plans  of  landowners  and  operators 
developed  in  cooperation  with,  and  ap- 
proved by,  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
district  board  for  the  district  in  which  the 
lands  are  situated  shall  form  the  basis  for 
contracts  under  this  subtitle. 

(d)  Under  tuiy  contract  entered  into  under 
this  subtitle,  the  landowner  or  operator 
shall  agree— 

(1)  to  effectuate  the  plan  for  the  farm, 
ranch,  or  other  land  of  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
schedule  outlined  therein  unless  any  re- 
quirement thereof  is  waived  or  modified  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (f ); 

(2)  to  forfeit  further  payments  under  the 
contract  and  refund  to  the  United  States  all 
payments  received  thereunder,  plus  interest, 
upon  violation  by  the  owner  or  operator  of 
the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the  time 
the  owner  or  operator  has  control  of  the 
land  if  the  Secretary,  after  considering  the 
recommendations  of  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation district  board  for  the  district  in 
which  the  lands  are  located,  determines 
that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  or  to 
make  refunds,  plus  interest,  or  accept  such 
payment  adjustments  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  violation  by  the  owner  or  op- 
erator does  not  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract;  and 
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(3)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  contract  as  a  practice 
which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  contract. 

(e)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner  or  operator,  the  Secretary  shall 
agree  to  share  the  cost  of  carrying  out  those 
conservation  practices  and  measures  set 
forth  in  the  contract  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  cost  sharing  Is  appro- 
priate and  in  the  public  Interest.  The  por- 
tion of  the  costs  to  be  shared  shall  be  that 
part  which  the  Secretary  determines  is  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  im- 
plementation, and,  if  applicable,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  conservation  practices  and 
measures  under  the  contract,  including  the 
cost  of  labor.  In  determining  the  share  of 
costs  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  consider- 
ation the  particular  social,  economic,  and 
environmental  conditions  of  the  geographic 
area  Involved  and  the  degree  of  conserva- 
tion to  be  achieved.  The  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine the  maximum  amount  of  financial 
assistance  that  may  be  provided  to  any 
single  recipient.  If  adjustments  from  culti- 
vated crops  to  permanent  vegetative  cover 
or  changes  In  crop  varieties  are  undertaken 
as  a  conservation  practice  or  measure  under 
the  contract,  financial  assistance  may  be 
provided  under  such  contract  with  regard  to 
the  Income  lost  as  a  result  of  such  adjust- 
ments. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  con- 
tract with  a  landowner  or  operator  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
termination  would  be  in  the  public  Interest, 
and  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  con- 
tracts previously  entered  into  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  to— 

( 1 )  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  program 
or  facilitate  the  practical  administration 
thereof: 

(2)  accommodate  adjustments  in  crop  pro- 
duction: or 

(3)  accomplish  equitable  treatment  with 
respect  to  other  similar  conservation  or 
commodity  programs  administered  by  the 
Secretary. 

(g)  In  addition,  thp  Secretary  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  landowners  or  operators 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  conserva- 
tion practice  or  measure  which  was  estab- 
lished under  the  program  authorized  by  this 
subtitle  or  otherwise  established,  and  to 
provide  necessary  assistance.  Subsections 
(b)  through  (f)  shall  apply  to  contracts 
made  under  this  subsection. 

DESIGNATION  OF  SPECIAL  AREAS 

Sec.  1602.  (a)  The  program  established 
luider  this  subtitle  shall  be  directed  toward 
Identifying  and  correcting  such  erosion-re- 
lated or  Irrigation  water  management  prob- 
lems as  may  exist  within  each  designated 
special  area.  Assistance  under  this  subtitle 
may  be  provided  to  any  geographic  area  of 
the  United  States  If  such  an  area  Is  first  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  as  having  severe 
and  chronic  erosion-related  or  irrigation 
water  management  problems  and  such  des- 
ignation Is  approved  under  section  1604. 

(b)  In  identifying  a  geographic  area  as  one 
appropriate  for  designation  as  a  designated 
special  area  under  this  subtitle,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  a  report  setting  forth  an 
assessment  of  tne  problems,  objectives,  pri- 
orities, and  a  schedule  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  program  under  this  subtitle  In 
such  area.  As  part  of  such  report,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Indicate  how  the  program,  as  de- 
veloped with  respect  to  the  area  discussed  In 
such  report,  takes  Into  consideration  pro- 


grams of  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies- 
including  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
trict boards  and  State  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Committees— relat- 
ing to  soil  and  water  conservation,  pollution 
abatement,  or  the  Improvement  or  protec- 
tion of  forest  land.  In  designating  special 
areas,  the  Secretary  shall  review  national 
resources  inventory  data,  river  basin  plans, 
special  studies,  and  other  resource  Informa- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  consider  tons  of 
soil  loss  prevented,  acres  protected,  and 
volume  of  water  conserved.  The  Secretary 
shall  evaluate  the  degree  and  type  of  inter- 
agency cooperation,  the  degree  of  local  ac- 
ceptance of  the  planned  target  activity,  and 
the  significant  favorable  and  adverse  im- 
pacts of  the  targeted  activity. 

PERIOD  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1603.  Special  geographic  areas  may  be 
designated  pursuant  to  section  1602  during 
the  period  of  ten  years  following  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subtitle.  Contracts  author- 
ized by  subsections  (b)  and  (g)  of  section 
1601  may  be  entered  into  during  a  period  of 
ten  years  following  the  designation  of  the 
special  area  to  which  they  relate.  Such  con- 
tracts may  not  exceed  ten  years  in  duration, 
and  may  not  exceed  the  amounts  of  such 
appropriations  as  may  be  provided  therefor. 

APPROVAL  OF  DESIGNATIONS 

Sec.  1604.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
each  report  prepared  pursuant  to  section 
1602(b)  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Secretary  may  not 
enter  Into  contracts  under  section  1601  with 
respect  to  land  in  a  particular  area  unless 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives pass  resolutions  approving  the 
report  prepared  under  section  1602(b)  with 
respect  to  such  area. 

SERVICES  OF  agencies 

Sec.  1605.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  may  utilize 
the  services  of  local,  county,  and  State  com- 
mittees established  under  section  8  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h)  and  the  technical  serv- 
ices of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  soil 
and  water  conservation  district  boards,  and 
other  State  or  local  agencies.  The  Secretary 
may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  discharg- 
ing the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  subtitle. 
research 

Sec  1606.  The  Secretary  may  expend 
funds  directly  or  through  grants  for  such 
research  as  is  needed  to  assist  in  developing 
new  technologies  for  controlling  ercslon-re- 
lated  or  Irrigation  water  management  prob- 
lems in  a  designated  special  area. 

GRANTS 

Sec.  1607.  The  Secretary  may  provide 
grants  to  any  State  containing  lands  within 
a  designated  special  area  to  conduct  evalua- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  local  and  State  tax 
structures,  rules,  and  regulations  and  their 
Impact  on  the  acceptance.  Implementation, 
and  maintenance  of  conservation  practices 
or  measures,  or  other  pertinent  items  that 
may  be  needed  for  an  effective  program. 
authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  1608.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title, such  sums  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 


Sec.  1609.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an 
evaluation  report  to  the  Congress  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1986.  and  at  each  five-year  Interval 
thereafter,  concerning  activities  and  results 
under  the  program  authorized  by  this  sub- 
title. Recommendations  for  additional  legis- 
lative action  necessary  to  apply  related  re- 
search findings  or  more  effectively  solve 
erosion-related  or  Irrigation  water  manage- 
ment problems  of  the  designated  special 
areas  shall  be  included  along  with  any  other 
pertinent  matters. 

PROTECTION  OF  PARTICIPANTS 

Sec.  1610.  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  provide  for  protection  of 
program  participants  from  indirect  or  direct 
disqualifications,  discrimination,  forfeiture, 
or  reduction  of  eligibility,  or  penalty  under 
other  agricultural  programs  for  participat- 
ing in  the  program  authorized  by  this  sub- 
title. 

Subtitle  B— Matching  Grants  for 
Conservation  Activities 

GRANTS  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1611.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (referred  to  in  this  subtitle  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") shall  formulate  and  Implement  a 
program  for  furthering  the  conservation  of 
soil,  water,  and  related  resources  through 
annual  grants  to  local  units  of  government 
through  State  soil  conservation  agencies. 
Such  grants  shall  be  for  noncapital  expendi- 
tures in  furtherance  of  local  and  State  con- 
servation objectives  specified  in  section 
1613. 

(b)  Such  grants  shall  t>e  made  to  augment 
rather  than  to  replace  other  technical  and 
financial  assistance  programs  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  A  local  unit  of  government  may  be  eli- 
gible for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  if  It— 

(1)  has  in  effect  a  curreit  long-range  pro- 
gram which  the  State  soil  conservation 
agency  determines  is  adequate  to  meet  local 
and  State  laws  and  objectives; 

(2)  has  in  effect  a  current  annual  work 
plan  which  is  consistent  with  the  long-range 
program  In  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(3)  certifies  to  the  Secretary  or  his  desig- 
nee at  the  State  level  that  it  has  arranged 
for  equal  matching  funds  or  in-kind  services 
to  the  local  unit  from  regional.  State,  local, 
or  private  sources. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  component  of  the  long-range  pro- 
gram or  annual  work  plan  involves  primari- 
ly a  national  rather  than  a  local  or  State  ob- 
jective, the  State  or  local  matching  funds 
required  for  the  national  component  of  the 
long-range  program  or  annual  plan  need  not 
exceed  25  pier  centum  of  the  total  funds  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  national  objective. 
The  Secretary,  by  regulation,  shall  define 
those  objectives  which  are  national  in  scope. 

PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  REVIEW 

Sec.  1612.  (a)  For  purposes  of  implement- 
ing the  program  and  plan  under  section 
1611(c).  the  local  unit  of  government  is  en- 
couraged to  seek  the  input  and  cooperation 
of- 

(1)  local  agencies,  organizations,  and  citi- 
zens; and 

(2)  agencies  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, cooperative  Extension  services,  and 
others  that  may  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Governor  to  serve  as  advisers. 

(b)  In  reviewing  programs  and  work  plans, 
the  State  soil  conservation  agency,  the 
State  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Committee,  and  the  Secretary  or  his 
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PLANS 
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that  portion  of  the  costs  of  the 

undertakings  supplied  by  other 

such  other  records  as  will  facUi- 

audit. 

Secretary   and  the  Comptroller 

the  United  States  or  any  of  their 

representatives  shall  have 

he  purpose  of  audit  and  examl- 

books,  documents,  papers,  and 


aiy 


records  of  the  local  units  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grants  received  under  this  subtitle. 

AITTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1616.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle, 
such  sums  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

(b)  No  funds  shall  t>e  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subtitle  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning October  1.  1992.  and  subsequent 
fiscal  years,  except  as  authorized  by  law  en- 
acted after  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  on  the  progress  of  the 
program  authorized  by  this  subtitle.  The 
first  such  report  shall  be  submitted  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  1986.  and  the  succeeding  report  by 
January  1,  1991.  Each  such  report  shall  In- 
clude an  evaluation  of  the  program  and  the 
Secretary's  recommendations  for  strength- 
ening it. 

Subtitle  C— Conservation  Lean  Program 
Sec.  1617.  (a)  Section  4(h)  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
second  sentence  the  following:  "To  encour- 
age the  alleviation  of  natural  resource  con- 
servation problems  that  reduce  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  Nation's  land  and  water 
resources  or  that  cause  degradation  of  envi- 
ronmental quality,  the  Corporation  may,  be- 
ginning October  1,  1981,  make  loans  to  agri- 
cultural producers  for  those  natural  re- 
source conservation  and  environmental  en- 
hancement measures  that  are  recommended 
by  the  applicable  county  and  State  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Com- 
mittees and  are  included  in  the  producer's 
conservation  plan  approved  by  the  local  soil 
and  water  conservation  district;  such  loans 
shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years 
at  a  rate  of  interest  based  upon  the  rate  of 
interest  charged  the  Corporation  by  the 
United  States  Treasury:  the  Corporation 
may  make  loans  to  any  one  producer  in  any 
fiscal  year  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$25,000:  loans  up  to  $10,000  In  amount  may 
be  unsecured  and  loans  In  excess  of  $10,000 
shall  be  secured:  and  the  total  of  such  unse- 
cured and  secured  loans  made  in  each  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  $200,000,000:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  authority  provided  by  this  sen- 
tence to  make  loans  shall  be  effective  only 
to  the  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  provided  for  in  prior  appropriation 
Acts.". 
Subtitle  D— Volunteers  for  Conservation 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1618.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (referred  to  in  this  subtitle  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") shall  establish  a  program  to  use 
volimteers  in  carrying  out  the  natural  re- 
sources assistance  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept, 
subject  to  regulations  issued  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  voluntary  serv- 
ice for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
such  purpose  if  the  service: 

( 1)  is  to  be  without  compensation:  and 

(2)  will  not  be  used  to  displace  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  Any  individual  who  provides  voluntary 
service  under  this  subtitle  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  Federal  employee  except  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  compensation  for 
injury)  and  sections  2671  through  2680  of 


title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  (relating 
to  tort  claims). 

ACmiORIZATION  or  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1619.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle, 
such  sums  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Subtitle  E— Reservoir  Sedimentation 
Reduction  Program 

PORMT71ATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1620.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(referred  to  in  this  subtitle  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") is  authorized  to  formulate  and  imple- 
ment a  program  for  testing  the  feasibility  of 
reducing  excessive  sedimentation  In  existing 
reservoirs.  Such  an  assistance  program  shall 
be  Implemented  on  the  watershed  drainage 
areas  of  no  more  than  five  publicly  owned 
reservoirs.  The  Secretary  shall  select  for  the 
program  those  reservoirs  in  which  excessive 
amounts  of  sediment  are  being  deposited  be- 
cause of  critical  soil  erosion  problems  In  the 
watershed  drainage  area. 

PLANS 

Sec.  1621.  For  each  reservoir  and  drainage 
area  selected  under  section  1620,  a  plan 
shall  be  prepared  that  includes  an  assess- 
ment of  the  problems,  a  listing  of  objectives 
and  priorities,  and  an  implementation  plan 
for  achieving  the  objectives.  The  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  dl8trlct(s)  contain- 
ing land  within  the  reservoir  or  drainage 
area,  an  agency  of  State  government  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor,  and  any  unlt(s)  of 
local  government  which  has  a  recognized  In- 
terest In  the  reservoir,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  plan.  The  plan  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Secretary,  or  the  Secretary's  desig- 
nee, and  the  other  parties  to  the  agreement. 

APPROVAL  OF  PLANS 

Sec.  1622.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
each  plan  developed  under  section  1621  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Secretary  may  Implement 
the  plan  only  after  each  conunlttee  passes  a 
resolution  approving  the  plan. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1623.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1983  through  1987,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle,  such  sums  to  remain  available 
untU  expended. 

REPORT 

Sec.  1624.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
report  evaluating  the  program  authorized 
by  this  subtitle  to  the  Congress  by  January 
1,  1978.  The  report  shall  include  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  whether  the  program 
should  be  extended  and.  If  so.  how  It  could 
be  strengthened. 

Subtitle  F— Designation  of  Lands  Set  Aside 
or  Diverted 

Sec.  1625.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(referred  to  in  this  subtitle  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") is  authorized  or  directed  by  any  Act 
of  the  Congress  to  establish  a  set-aside  or 
diversion  program  for  any  agricultural  com- 
modity, and  If  the  Secretary  establishes 
such  a  program,  the  designation  by  a  pro- 
ducer of  lands  to  be  set  aside  or  diverted  in 
an  application  to  participate  In  such  pro- 
gram shall  be  subject  to  disapproval  under 
subsection  (b). 
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(b)  If  there  Is  a  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion district  board  for  the  district  in  which 
the  designated  lands  are  situated,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  empower  such  board— 

(1)  to  disapprove  the  producer's  designa- 
tion of  lands  If  the  board  finds  that  lancis 
designated  will  make  a  less  than  average 
contribution  to  soil  conservation  compared 
to  the  contribution  of  other  lands  which  the 
producer  could  have  designated  to  set-aside 
or  divert  under  such  program,  and 

(2)  If  a  designation  is  so  disapproved,  to 
specify  which  lands  of  the  producer  would 
be  acceptable  to  such  board  for  set-a^ide  or 
diversion  under  such  program. 

(c)  If  a  producer's  designation  Is  disap- 
proved under  subsection  (bXl),  then  such 
producer  shall  be  permitted  to  submit  an 
amended  application  to  participate  in  the 
program,  designating  for  set-aside  or  diver- 
sion lands  specified  by  the  board  under  sub- 
section (b)(2). 

Subtitle  G— Land  Removed  From 
Production  for  Conservation  Purposes 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  1626.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(referred  to  in  this  subtitle  as  the  '"Secre- 
tary") is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
to  provide  financial  assistance  in  the  form 
of  payments  to  owners  and  operators  of 
cropland  located  In  counties  where  the  soil 
normally  freezes  to  a  depth  of  at  least  four 
inches  annually  who  remove  such  land  from 
agricultural  production  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  one  year  for  the  purpose  of  install- 
ing enduring  conservation  measures  which 
Involve  excavation  of  the  soil.  The  pay- 
ments under  such  contracts  shall  be  in  such 
amounts  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  puiposes  of 
this  subtitle  but  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  the  number  of  acres  of  cropland  re- 
moved from  agricultural  production  for 
such  purpose  multiplied  by  50  per  centum 
of  the  typical  annual  rent  paid  for  similar 
land  In  the  county.  Financial  assistance  may 
not  be  provided  under  this  subtitle  with  re- 
spect to  any  conservation  measure  without 
the  approval  of  the  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion district  board  for  the  district  In  which 
the  land  is  located,  and  may  not.  In  the  ag- 
gregate, be  provided  In  any  year  with  re- 
spect to  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  cropland  In  any  county. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  1627.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title, such  sums  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Subtitle  H— Agricultural  Land  Resources 

STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Sec  1628.  (a)  Congress  hereby  reaffirms 
that  agricultural  land  Is  an  Important  natu- 
ral resource  because  it  provides— 

(Da  livelihood  for  farm  families  and  for 
people  In  agriculture-related  Industries; 

(2)  a  strategically  Important  assurance  of 
enduring  national  self-sufficiency  in  food 
and  fiber  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  American 
consumers  and  producers:  and 

(3)  agricultural  products  for  export  and 
foreign  exchange  to  Improve  the  Interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  and  assist  in  the 
effort  toward  world  peace. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  Fed- 
eral programs  be  administered,  except 
where  precluded  by  law,  in  a  manner  that 
win  not  cause  the  unnecessary.  Irreversible 
conversion  of  agricultural  land  to  nonagri- 
cultural  uses,  and  that  will  not  conflict  with 


local  or  State  programs  to  protect  agricul- 
ture. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COOPERATION 

Sec.  1629.  "The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(referred  to  In  this  subtitle  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") Is  encouraged  to  cooperate  with  other 
Federal  agencies  whose  programs  may  Influ- 
ence the  conversion  of  land  from  agricultur- 
al uses,  and  to  encourage  those  agencies  to 
undertake  positive  steps  leading  to  develop- 
ment of  policies  that  recognize  the  Impor- 
tance of  limiting  the  conversion  of  produc- 
tive agricultural  land  to  nonagricultural 
uses. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec.  1630.  In  order  that  Congress  may  be 
better  informed  of  any  needed  future  ac- 
tions, the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
submit  to  Congress,  not  later  than  one  year 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  subtitle, 
recommendations  regarding  the  design  and 
administration  of  Federal  programs  In  order 
to  assure  the  retention  of  productive  agri- 
cultural land. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  AND 
LOCALITIES 

Sec  1631.  The  Secretary  is  encouraged  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  any  State  or 
locality  or  qualifying  nonprofit  organization 
which  desires  to  develop  programs  or  poli- 
cies to  limit  the  conversion  of  >)roductive  ag- 
ricultural land  to  nonagricultural  uses. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND  RESOURCE  INFORMATION 

Sec.  1632.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  ex- 
isting agencies  or  Interagency  groups,  and  In 
cooF>eratlon  with  the  cooperative  extension 
services  of  the  States,  shall  design  and  im- 
plement educational  programs  and  materi- 
als emphasizing  the  Importance  of  produc- 
tive agricultural  land  to  the  Nation's  well- 
being  and  distribute  educational  materials 
through  communications  media,  schools, 
groups,  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  or 
more  agricultural  land  information  centers 
to  serve  as  central  deijosltories  and  distribu- 
tion ix>ints  for  Information  on  agricultural 
land  issues,  policies,  programs,  technical 
principles,  and  Innovative  actions  or  propos- 
als by  local  and  State  governments. 

grants;  contracts 
Sec.  1633.  The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  with  existing 
facilities  and  funds  otherwise  available, 
through  the  use  of  grants,  contracts,  or 
such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate. 

Subtitle  I— Resource  Conservation  and 
Development 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec  1634.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  the  rural  areas  of  the  Nation  are 
confronted  by  critical  resource  utilization, 
economic,  and  environmental  problems: 

(2)  that  such  problems  are  the  result  of— 

(A)  continually  increasing  pressures  on 
such  rural  areas  to  meet  domestic  and  for- 
eign demand  for  food,  fiber,  and  wood; 

(B)  Inadequate  public  and  private  Invest- 
ment to  help  formulate  and  carry  out  ac- 
ceptable courses  of  action  necessary  to  meet 
the  accelerating  demands  being  made  on  the 
land  and  natural  resources  of  the  Nation: 
and 

(c)  social,  economic,  and  environmental 
conditions  of  such  complexity  that  they 
cannot  be  effectively  dealt  with  by  Individ- 
ual communities  in  rural  areas  acting  inde- 
pendently of  each  other;  and 


(3)  that  such  problems  have  resulted  in 
and  unless  changed,  will  continue  to  result 
In  the  decline  of  the  family  farm  system. 
Email  business  enterprise,  and  job  opportu- 
nities, as  well  as  a  decrease  In  the  amenities 
and  environmental  qualities  of  rural  areas 
throughout  the  United  States. 

(b)  It  is.  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
subtitle  to  encourage  and  assist  State  and 
local  units  of  government  and  local  nonprof- 
it organizations  in  rural  areas  to  plan,  devel- 
op, and  carry  out  a  program  for  resource 
conservation  and  development. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  1635.  As  used  In  this  subtitle- 
CD  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(2)  The  term  ""planning  process"  means 
the  continuing  effort  by  any  State,  local 
unit  of  government,  or  local  nonprofit  orga- 
nization to  develop  and  carry  out  effective 
resource  conservation  and  utilization  plans 
for  a  designated  rural  area.  Including  devel- 
opment of  an  area  plan  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (3)),  goals,  objectives,  policies,  Imple- 
mentation activities,  and  evaluations  and  re- 
views, and  the  opportunity  for  public  par- 
ticipation In  such  effort. 

(3)  The  term  "area  plan"  means  a  re- 
source conservation  and  utilization  plan  for 
a  designated  rural  area  of  a  State  or  States 
which  has  been  developed  through  a  plan- 
ning process  and  which  includes  one  or 
more  of  the  following  basic  elements: 

(A)  a  land  conservation  and  utilization  ele- 
ment the  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  correct 
maladjustments  in  land  use.  to  protect  agri- 
cultural land  from  imprudent  conversion  to 
other  uses,  to  control  erosion  and  sedimen- 
tation, and  to  protect  fish  and  wildlife  habi- 
tats: 

(B)  a  water  management  element  the  pur- 
pose of  which  will  be  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation and  utilization  of  water,  including 
irrigation  and  rural  water  supplies:  the  miti- 
gation of  floods  and  high  water  tables;  con- 
struction, repair,  and  Improvement  of  dams 
and  reservoirs;  Improvement  of  agricultural 
water  management:  and  improvement  of 
water  quality  through  control  of  nonpolnt 
sources  of  pollution: 

(C)  a  community  development  element 
the  purpose  of  which  will  be  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resource  based  Industry, 
the  protection  of  rural  area  industries  from 
natural  resource  hazards,  the  development 
of  aquaculture  and  adequate  rural  area 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems.  Improve- 
ments In  recreation  facilities,  rural  housing, 
adequate  health  and  education  facilities, 
and  essential  transix>rtation  and  communi- 
cation needs:  and 

(D)  other  elements  such  as  energy  conser- 
vation, environmental  protection,  preserva- 
tion of  unique  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources that  are  appropriate  to  achieving 
the  goals  of  the  citizens  In  the  designated 
rural  areas. 

(4)  The  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(5)  The  term  ""local  unit  of  government" 
means  any  city,  town,  township,  parish,  vil- 
lage, or  other  general-purpose  subdivision  of 
a  State,  any  local  or  regional  special  district 
or  other  limited  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  including  any  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation district,  irrigation,  watershed,  or 
drainage  district,  school  district,  park  au- 
thority, and  water  or  sanitary  district. 

(6)  The  term  "nonprofit  organization" 
means  any  community  association,  wildlife 
group,  or  resource  conservation  organlza- 
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tlon  that  is  Incorporated  and  approved  by 
the  Secre  :ary  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
to  any  niral  area  those  public  facilities  or 
services  included  in  the  area  plan  for  such 
rural  area. 

<7)  The  term  "technical  assistance"  means 
any  servl(«  provided  by  the  staff  members 
of  any  ag(  ncy  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. inclJding  advising,  inventory  evaluat- 
ing, planiing,  designing,  supervising,  laying 
out.  and  inspecting,  and  the  providing  of 
maps,  rcForts.  and  other  documents  associ- 
ated with  the  services  provided. 

(8)  The  term  "financial  assistance"  means 
the  assistance  made  available  under  this 
subtitle  ly  means  of  Federal  grants  and 
loans. 

(9)  Th(  term  "works  of  improvement" 
means  the  faculties  installed  or  beinx  in- 
stalled in  compliance  with  the  area  plan. 

RESODSC  E  CONSERVATIOH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  16;  6.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
resource  Conservation  and  development  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  SUtes,  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, and  local  nonprofit  organizations  the 
technical  and  financial  assistance  necessary 
to  permit  such  States,  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, aid  organizations  to  operate  and 
maintain  a  planning  process  for  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  and  actions  needed  to  con- 
serve anc  better  utilize  land,  develop  natu- 
ral resoui  ces,  and  improve  and  enhance  the 
economic  and  environmental  conditions  of 
rural  arei  s  of  the  United  States. 

AUTHORn  Y  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICiaTURE 

Sec.  1617.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  su  atitle  the  Secretary  may— 

(1)  pravide  technical  assistance  and 
advice,  uj  ion  request,  to  any  State,  local  unit 
of  goverrment,  or  local  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion with  In  a  designated  rural  area  to  assist 
in  develo  )lng  an  area  plan  for  such  area; 

(2)  cooiierate  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  with 
-State  an(  I  local  governments,  and  with  local 

nonprofii  organizations  in  conducting  sur- 
veys and  inventories,  disseminating  informa- 
tion, and  developing  area  plans: 

(3)  assist  in  carrying  out  an  area  plan  ap- 
proved b  I  the  Secretary  for  any  rural  area 
by  providing  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance, including  grants  and  loans,  to  local 
public  agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations 
designated  to  receive  such  assistance  by  the 
Governor  or  legislature  of  the  State  con- 

:  and 

(4)  enti  ir  into  agreements  with  State  agen- 
cies, loci  J  units  of  government,  and  local 
nonprofi  organizations,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 163S . 

ACRl  laiENTS;  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

If  38.  (a)  Technical  and  financial  as- 
may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
9tate  agency,  local  unit  of  govem- 
local  nonprofit  organization  to 
assist  sufch  agency,  unit  of  government,  or 
organiza.ion  in  carrying  out  works  of  im- 
provemeit  specified  in  an  area  plan  ap- 
proved h  V  the  Secretary  only  If— 

( 1 )  sucp  State  agency,  unit  of  government, 
or  organization  agrees  in  writing  to  carry 

works  of  improvement  and  to  fi- 
arrange  for  financing  of  any  por- 
tion of  tkie  cost  of  carrying  out  such  works 
of  impr(  vement  not  paid  by  the  Secretary 
under  tli  is  subtitle; 

(2)  the  works  of  improvement  for  which 
assistan(  e  is  to  be  provided  under  this  sub- 
title are  included  in  an  area  plan  and  have 
been  approved  by  the  local  units  of  govem- 
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(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  assist- 
ance to  finance  the  type  of  works  of  im- 
provement concerned  is  not  reasonably 
available  to  such  agency,  unit  of  govern- 
ment, or  organization  under  some  other 
Federal  program; 

(4)  the  works  of  improvement  provided  for 
in  the  area  plan  for  any  area  are  consistent 
with  any  existing  comprehensive  plan  for 
such  area; 

(5)  the  cost  of  land  or  Interest  in  land  ac- 
quired or  to  be  acquired  under  such  plan  by 
any  State,  local  unit  of  government,  or  local 
nonprofit  organization  is  borne  by  such 
State,  unit  of  government,  or  organization, 
except  in  the  case  of  land  or  interest  In  land 
acquired  or  to  be  acquired  for  the  purpose 
of  conserving  or  protecting  fish  or  wildlife, 
acquired  or  to  be  acquired  for  public  recre- 
ational purposes,  or  acquired  or  to  be  ac- 
quired to  protect  the  public  from  a  threat  to 
its  health  and  welfare:  and 

(6)  the  State,  local  unit  of  government,  or 
local  nonprofit  organization  participating  in 
an  area  plan  agrees  to  maintain  and  operate 
any  work  of  improvement  carried  out  under 
such  plan. 

(b)  Loans  made  under  this  subtitle  shall 
be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  except  that 
such  loans  shall  have  a  repayment  period  of 
not  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  date  of 
completion  of  the  works  of  improvement  for 
which  the  loan  is  made  and  shtUl  bear  inter- 
est at  the  average  rate  of  interest  paid  by 
the  United  States  on  its  obligations  of  a 
comparable  term,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Assistance  may  not  be  made  available 
to  any  State,  local  unit  of  government,  or 
local  nonprofit  organization  to  carry  out 
any  area  plan  unless  such  plan  has  been 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

IDENTIPICATION  OP  GROUPS  OR  PROBLEMS  POR 
SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION  IN  AREA  PLANS 

Sec.  1639.  Any  area  plan  may  identify  for 
special  emphasis  or  assistance  under  such 
plan  any  particular  group  (including  small 
farm  operators,  rural  poor,  or  minority 
groups  living  In  the  area  covered  by  such 
plan),  or  any  particular  natural  resource  or 
water  utilization  problem. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  AtJTHORITY  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec  1640.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  subtitle  to  assist  States,  local 
units  of  government,  and  local  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  area  plans  shall  be  supplemen- 
tal to  and  not  in  lieu  of  any  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  any  provision  of  law. 

RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY  BOARD 

Sec.  1641.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
Policy  Board  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board"). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  One 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  to  serve  as  chairperson. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Board  to 
advise  the  Secretary  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  subtitle,  including  the  formu- 
lation of  policies  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram provided  for  by  this  subtitle. 

EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1642.  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate 
the  program  provided  for  in  this  subtitle 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  such 
program  is  effectively  meeting  the  needs  of. 


and  the  objectives  Identified  by,  the  States, 
local  units  of  government,  and  local  non- 
profit organizations  participating  in  such 
program.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  containing  the  re- 
sults of  the  evaluation  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31.  1986,  together  with  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendations  for  continuing,  ter- 
minating, redirecting,  or  modifying  such 
program. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1643.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle, 
except  that  not  more  than  $60,000,000  may 
be  appropriated  for  technical  and  financial 
assistance  for  any  fiscal  year  and  not  more 
than  $15,000,000  may  be  appropriated  for 
loans  for  any  fiscal  year. 

SEPARABILITY  PROVISION 

Sec.  1644.  If  a  part  of  this  subtitle  Is  In- 
valid, all  valid  parts  that  are  severable  from 
the  invalid  part  remain  in  effect.  If  a  part  of 
this  subtitle  is  invalid  in  one  or  more  of  Its 
applications,  the  part  remains  in  effect  in 
all  valid  applications  that  are  severable 
from  the  Invalid  part. 

Subtitle  J— Effective  Date:  Regulations 

Sec.  1645.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  October  1.  1981. 

Sec.  1646.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Over  the  past  hours  since  we 
began  consideration  of  the  farm  bill,  I 
have  listened  to  statements  by  my  col- 
leagues describing  in  vivid  terms  how 
seriously  depressed  economic  condi- 
tions are  in  our  Nation's  farm  commu- 
nity. I  concur  with  their  remarks,  but 
let  us  not  forget  that  these  conditions 
are  further  aggravated  by  the  rapid 
depletion  of  our  soil  resource  by  soil 
erosion  rates  which  far  exceed  rates 
defined  as  acceptable  by  professional 
soil  conservationists. 

According  to  studies  made  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  about  4  bil- 
lion tons  of  soil  is  lost  annually  from 
the  non-Federal  lands  in  the  United 
States  with  one-half  of  it  coming  from 
cropland.  Forty-four  percent  of  the 
413  million  acres  used  for  cropland  in 
1977  were  on  soils  with  a  moderate  to 
very  high  risk  damage  by  sheet  and 
rill  erosion.  Some  soils  lose  as  much  as 
100  tons  or  more  per  acre  per  year. 
Erosion  is  especially  serious  on  slop- 
ing, unprotected  cropland.  In  some 
areas,  a  combination  of  conditions  re- 
sults in  deep  cavernous  gullies  that 
void  the  land  for  any  productive  use. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  stud- 
ies show  an  alarming  national  average 
of  4.8  tons  of  soil  eroded  from  each 
acre  of  cropland  each  year.  However, 
even  this  figure  does  not  porvray  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  because  it 
is  merely  a  national  average.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  erosion  is 
much  higher. 

The  soil  resource  of  this  country  is 
not  without  limits.  This  resource  is  the 
lifeblood  of  our  Nation  and  it  Is  vul- 
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nerable  as  we  have  seen  in  areas  where 
productivity  has  been  reduced  to  zero 
by  gullies,  duststorms,  and  drought. 
Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  seen 
this  happen,  we  are  continuing  to 
waste,  diminish,  and  abuse  our  soil  re- 
source. To  further  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem, our  prime  farmland  is  being  irre- 
versibly converted  to  highways,  shop- 
ping centers,  airports,  housing  tracts, 
and  other  municipal  uses.  We  are  cur- 
rently losing  3  million  acres  of  agricul- 
tural land  each  year,  and  about  1  mil- 
lion acres  of  this  total  is  classified  as 
prime  farmland. 

No  doubt  many  of  my  colleagues 
could  cite  facts  from  their  own  dis- 
tricts that  would  show  that  this  is  a 
nationwide  problem,  and  we  must  do 
something  to  stop  this  deplorable 
waste. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
has  included  a  conservation  title  in  the 
farm  bill  which,  though  it  does  not 
solve  the  total  problem,  will  help  to 
reduce  our  losses  in  agricultural  land. 
Title  XVI  contains  several  new  conser- 
vation approaches,  including: 

A  special  areas  conservation  pro- 
gram to  identify  and  correct  erosion- 
related  or  irrigation  water  manage- 
ment problems; 

A  matching  grants  program  with 
local  units  of  government  through 
State  soil  conservation  agencies; 

Loans  to  farmers  and  landowners 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  natural  resource  conservation 
and  enhancement; 

The  use  of  volunteers  in  carrying 
out  the  natural  resources  assistance 
programs  of  USDA; 

A  program  for  testing  the  feasibility 
of  reducing  excessive  sedimentation  in 
existing  reservoirs; 

Financial  assistance  to  eligible  par- 
ties who  remove  land  from  agricultur- 
al production  for  at  least  1  year  to  ex- 
cavate soil  for  the  purpose  of  install- 
ing enduring  conservation  measures; 
and 

A  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment program  to  aid  States,  localities, 
and  nonprofit  institutions  in  develop- 
ing plans  to  conserve  and  better  utilize 
land. 

These  actions  will  assist  in  alleviat- 
ing some  of  the  agricultural  problems 
facing  the  farm  community  today. 

As  we  discuss  and  consider  the  1981 
farm  bill,  let  us  not  forget  that  legisla- 
tion must  consider  the  protection  of 
our  soil  resources,  or  we  may  be  facing 
a  day  in  the  foreseeable  future  when 
our  farm  community  will  not  be  able 
to  produce  the  necessary  food  and 
fiber  which  will  keep  our  Nation  in  a 
leadership  position. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  BROWN  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
California:  Page  210,  strike  out  line  15  and 


even^hing  that  follows  through  line  2.  page 
213  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  1628.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as 
the  Agricultural  Land  Resources  Policy 
Act". 

FINDINGS.  PURPOSE,  AND  DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  1629.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Nation's  farmland  is  a  unique  nat- 
ural resource  and  provides  food  and  fiber 
necessary  for  the  continued  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  each  year,  a  large  amount  of  the  Na- 
tion's farmland  is  irrevocably  converted 
from  actual  or  potential  agricultural  use  to 
nonagricultural  use; 

(3)  continued  decrease  in  the  Nation's 
farmland  base  may  threaten  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  produce  food  and  fiber 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  domestic 
needs  and  the  demands  of  our  export  mar- 
keU: 

(4)  the  extensive  use  of  farmland  for  non- 
agricultural  purposes  undermines  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  many  rural  areas; 

(5)  Federal  actions.  In  many  cases,  result 
in  the  conversion  of  farmland  to  nonagricul- 
tural uses  where  alternative  actions  would 
be  preferred: 

(6)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  Federal  policy  with  respect  to 
United  States  farmland,  assuring  the  main- 
tenance of  the  agricultural  production  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  States,  and  has  the  per- 
sonnel and  other  resources  needed  to  imple- 
ment national  farmland  protection  policy; 
and 

(7)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  Federal  agencies  should  take  steps  to 
assure  that  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  not  cause  United  States  farm- 
land to  be  irreversibly  converted  to  nonagri- 
cultural uses  in  cases  in  which  other  nation- 
al Interests  do  not  override  the  Importance 
of  the  protection  of  farmland  nor  otherwise 
outweigh  the  benefits  of  maintaining  farm- 
land resources. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  is  tc  mini- 
mize the  extent  to  which  Federal  programs 
contribute  to  the  unnecessary  and  irreversi- 
ble conversion  of  farmland  to  nonagricul- 
tural uses,  and  to  assure  that  Federal  pro- 
grams are  administered  in  a  manner  that,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  will  be  compatible 
with  State,  unit  of  local  government,  and 
private  programs  and  policies  to  protect 
farmland. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  subtitle— 

(1)  the  term  "farmland"  Includes  all  land 
defined  as  follows: 

(1)  prime  farmland  Is  land  that  has  the 
best  combination  of  physical  and  chemical 
characteristics  for  producing  food,  feed, 
fiber,  forage,  oilseed,  and  other  agricultural 
crops  with  minimum  input  of  fuel,  fertilizer, 
pesticides,  and  labor,  and  without  intoler- 
able soil  erosion,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Prime  farmland  in- 
cludes land  that  possesses  the  above  charac- 
teristics but  Is  being  used  currently  to 
produce  livestock  and  timber.  It  does  not  in- 
clude land  alresuly  in  or  committed  to  urban 
development  or  water  storage; 

(ii)  unique  farmland  is  land  other  than 
prime  farmland  that  is  used  for  production 
of  specific  high-value  food  and  fiber  crops, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  has  the  special  combination  of  soil 
quality,  location,  growing  season,  and  mois- 
ture supply  needed  to  economically  produce 
sustained  high  quality  or  high  yields  of  spe- 
cific crops  when  treated  and  managed  ac- 


cording to  acceptable  farming  methods.  Ex.- 
amples  of  such  crops  include  citrus,  tree 
nuts,  olives,  cranberries,  fruits,  and  vegeta- 
bles; and 

(ill)  farmland,  other  than  prime  or  unique 
farmland,  that  is  of  statewide  or  local  im- 
portance for  the  production  of  food,  feed, 
fiber,  forage,  or  oilseed  crops,  as  determined 
by  the  appropriate  State  or  unit  of  local 
government  agency  or  agencies,  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
should  be  considered  as  farmland  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subtitle: 

(2)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Trust  Territory  of  the  I»acific  Is- 
lands, or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  the  term  "unit  of  local  government" 
means  the  government  of  a  county,  munici- 
pality, town,  township,  village,  or  other  unit 
of  general  government  below  the  State 
level,  or  a  combination  of  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment acting  through  an  areawide  agency 
under  State  law  or  an  agreement  for  the 
formulation  of  regional  development  poli- 
cies and  plans:  and 

(4)  the  term  "Federal  program"  means 
those  activities  or  responsibilities  of  a  de- 
partment, agency,  independent  commission, 
or  other  unit  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  involve  (i)  undertaking,  financing,  or 
assisting  construction  or  improvement  proj- 
ects: or  (ID  acquiring,  managing,  or  dispos- 
ing of  Federal  lands  and  facilities.  The  term 
"Federal  program"  does  not  include  con- 
struction or  improvement  projects  that  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  subtitle  are  beyond 
the  planning  stage  and  are  in  either  the 
active  design  or  construction  stage. 

FARMLAND  PROTECTION  POUCY 

Sec.  1630.  (a)  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  cooperation  with  other  depart- 
ments, agencies,  independent  commissions, 
and  other  units  of  the  Federal  Government, 
shall  develop  criteria  for  identifying  the  ef- 
fects of  Federal  programs  on  the  conversion 
of  farmland  to  nonagricultural  uses. 

(b)  Departments,  agencies,  independent 
commissions,  and  other  units  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  use  the  criteria  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
to  identify  and  take  into  account  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  Federal  programs  on  the 
preservation  of  farmland:  consider  alterna- 
tive actions,  as  appropriate,  that  could 
lessen  such  adverse  effects;  and  assure  that 
such  Federal  programs,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, are  compatible  with  State,  unit  of 
local  government,  and  private  programs  and 
policies  to  protect  farmland. 

(c)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  may 
make  available  to  States,  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment, Individuals,  organizations,  and 
other  units  of  the  Federal  Government  In- 
formation useful  in  restoring,  maintaining, 
and  improving  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
farmland. 

CONFORMATION  OF  EXISTING  POLICIES  AND 
PROCEDURES 

Sec.  1631.  (a)  Each  department,  agency, 
independent  commission,  or  other  unit  of 
the  Federal  Government,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
shall  review  current  provisions  of  law,  ad- 
minLstratlve  rules  and  regulations,  and  poli- 
cies and  procedures  applicable  to  it  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  provision  thereof  will 
prevent  such  unit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   from    taking    appropriate    action    to 
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comply  fuU^  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency.  Independent 
commission  or  other  unit  of  the  Federal 
Government,  with  the  assistance  of  the  De- 
partment o|  Agriculture,  shall,  as  appropri- 
proposals  for  action  to  bring  its 
fiuthorities,  and  administrative 
activities  titto  conformity  with  the  purpose 
and  policy  (if  this  subtitle. 

Renumb^  section  1631  as  section  1632; 
section  163e  as  1963:  section  1633  as  1634. 
and  add  th^  following  four  new  sections: 

RKPOHT 

Sbc.  1635J  Within  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  01  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculturej  shall  report  to  the  Committee 
on  AgrlculJure.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate  land  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  of  Representatives  or.  the 
progress  m^e  in  implementing  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude infonhation  on— 

(1)  the  effects,  if  any.  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, aut  lorities.  and  administrative  ac- 
tivities wit  1  respect  to  the  protection  of 
United  Stat  ss  farmland:  and 

(2)  resultii  of  the  reviews  of  existing  poli- 
cies and  prjcedures  required  under  section 
1631(a)  of  t  lis  subtitle. 

StATEMENT  OP  LIMITATION 

(a)  This  subtitle  does  not  au- 

Federal  Government  in  any  way 

Ihe  use  of  private  or  non-Federal 

affect  the  property   rights  of 

land, 
of  the  provisions  or  other  re- 
of  this  subtitle  shall  apply  to 
acquisition  or  use  of  farmland  for  na- 
purposes. 

PROHIBITION 

This    subtitle    shall    not    be 

provide  a  basis  for  any  action, 

or  equitable,  by  any  State.  locjil 

government,  or  any  person  or  class 

challenging  a  Federal  project, 

other  activity  that  may  affect 
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qulrements 
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tional 
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Sec.  1635 


EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  provisions  of  this  subtitle 
shall  beconle  effective  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enai  itment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BRDWN  of  California  (during 
the  readiig).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
iinanimou;  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Uecord. 

The  CHklRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reciuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
California^ 

There  wias  no  objection. 

Mr.  BI;OWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman  I  rise  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  title  XVI.  This  amendment 
the  agricultural  land  re- 
sources siibtitle  in  H.R.  3603  with  the 
substantive  provisions  addressing  the 
same  mat  ,er  as  already  passed  by  the 
other  bod^.  As  amended,  the  agricul- 
resources  subtitle  would 
a  valuable  step  toward  miti- 
gating th*  avoidable  negative  effects 
of  Federal  programs  and  projects  on 
farmland. 

I  offer  this  amendment  also  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague.  Congressman 
James  Jefpords,  who  has  worked  dili- 
gently anl  persistently  in  the  House 
to  direct  our  attention  to  the  matter 


tural    land 
constitute 


of  agricultural  land  conversion. 
Coming  from  California's  most  rapidly 
urbanizing  district,  I  share  with  Mr. 
Jeffords,  and  many  other  Members  of 
the  House,  a  deep  concern  for  the  via- 
bility of  agriculture  in  and  aroimd 
urban  or  rapidly  growing  areas.  I 
strongly  believe  that  Federal  programs 
should  be  administered  with  a  greater 
degree  of  sensitivity  to  the  local  Im- 
portance of  agricultural  land  resources 
both  to  the  farm  families  who  have 
worked  the  fields  and  orchards  for 
generations  and  for  people  who  sin- 
cerely appreciate  for  a  host  of  reasons 
the  opportunity  of  living  near  or 
around  farmland  where  food  and  fiber 
are  actually  produced.  I  believe  this 
farm  bUl  should  do  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  assure  farmers  continued  access 
to  a  productive  land  base  so  that  agri- 
cultural operations  can  proceed  as 
viable  businesses  in  as  many  regions  of 
the  United  States  as  possible. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  as  a  cosponsor  to  this  amendment. 

Mamy  of  my  colleagues  are  aware 
that  I  have,  for  several  years,  support- 
ed the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
policy  on  agricultural  land  resources— 
a  policy  which  would  minimize  the 
impact  that  Federal  actions  and  pro- 
grams have  on  agricultural  land  loss. 

In  January  of  this  year,  a  study  enti- 
tled, "The  National  Agricultural  Lands 
Study,"  was  completed.  This  report 
shows  that  we  have  many  reasons  to 
be  concerned  about  the  loss  of  some  of 
our  most  productive  agricultural 
lands.  These  reasons  include: 

That  1  million  sjcres  of  prime  agri- 
cultural land  are  being  lost  to  nonagri- 
cultural  uses  each  year. 

The  loss  of  agricultural  land  could 
threaten  our  position  as  the  breadbas- 
ket of  the  world,  for  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  20  million  acres  could  be  lost. 

That  there  are  uncertainties  wheth- 
er technological  change  can  lead  to 
the  level  of  increased  production  that 
has  been  experienced  in  the  past. 

That  if  we  continue  to  lose  vast  acre- 
ages of  agricultural  land  and  if  pro- 
duction does  not  increase  dramatical- 
ly, domestic  food  prices  wiU  increase 
significantly  by  the  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry. 

"The  National  Agricultua^  Lands 
Study"  found  that  over  90  Federal 
programs  are  directly  influencing  the 
loss  of  agricultural  land.  Our  amend- 
ment is  a  relatively  simple  amendment 
that  will  guarantee  that  Federal  agen- 
cies review  their  programs  and  actions 
to  insure  that  they  are  not  contribut- 
ing to  the  loss  of  productive  agricul- 
tural land. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  supports  the  establish- 
ment of  formal  national  policies  for 


protecting  agricultural  lands  on  the 
part  of  Federal  agencies.  I  want  to 
quote  from  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Block,  dated  March  25,  1981: 

I  am  currently  considering  suggestions 
from  within  USDA  on  ways  to  incorporate 
particular  reconunendations  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Lands  Study  in  the  1981  Farm 
Bill.  Generally,  these  suggestions  address 
the  need  for  formal  national  policies  for 
protecting  agricultural  lands  on  the  part  of 
Federal  agencies  and  the  need  for  the  moni- 
toring of  these  policies  and  their  implemen- 
tation. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
passing  this  amendment  that  will 
assure  that  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
gets  its  house  in  order. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  remarks  I  had 
wanted  to  designate  this  amendment 
as  the  Brown-Jeffords  amendment,  if 
the  gentleman  does  not  object. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  most  certainly  do 
not  object. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  certain- 
ly yield  to  my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  would  like  to 
verify  with  the  gentleman  the  intent 
of  the  limitation  which  provides  that 
this  amendment  would  not  in  any  way 
regulate  the  use  of  private  or  non-Fed- 
eral land  or  to  affect  the  property 
rights  of  owners  of  such  land. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  that  is  ex- 
actly correct.  That  language  is  specifi- 
cally set  forth  in  the  version  offered 
by  the  other  body  which  I  am  offering 
and  does  not  occur  in  the  House  lan- 
guage, and  is  an  improvement  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  It  provides  that 
there  would  be  none  of  what  we  would 
call  Federal  land  use  or  Federal  land 
use  planning  affecting  private  proper- 
ty or  ownership? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct.  I  am  sure 
that  he  is  well  aware  that  while  there 
is  some  interest  in  trying  to  improve 
the  planning  of  agricultural  or  non- 
agricultural  land  in  this  country,  that 
efforts  to  achieve  that  have  certainly 
not  gone  anywhere  in  the  past. 

The  focus  of  this  amendment,  and  it 
is  mainly  exhortation,  is  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  not  engage  in 
any  practices  which  would  go  contrary 
to  the  agricultural  land  preservation 
programs  that  are  being  administered 
by  State  or  local  government,  to  slow 
down  as  much  as  possible  the  rapid  re- 
moval of  prime  farmland  from  agricul- 
tural use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT  OFPERES  BT  MR.  JONES  OF 
TENNESSEE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee: On  page  205,  line  16.  strike  out  "Vol- 
unteers for  Conservation"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Volunteers  for  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture Programs". 

On  page  205.  lines  20  and  21.  strike  out 
"natural  resources  assistance". 

On  page  206.  line  3.  insert  immediately 
after  "employee  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture" the  phrase  "including  the  local, 
county,  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act". 

D  1515 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  we  have  reviewed  the  amendment 
and  believe  it  is  an  appropriate 
change,  and  we  would  enthusiastically 
endorse  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
behalf  of  the  committee,  we  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Just  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  Members  here,  would  the 
gentleman  tell  us  what  the  amend- 
ment does? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Termessee.  I  would  be 
glad  to,  and  I  will  take  just  as  little 
time  as  I  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
would  expand  the  agencies  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  would  be 
authorized  to  accept  volunteers  to 
assist  in  operating  their  programs.  As 
presently  worded,  section  1618  is  re- 
stricted to  volunteers  for  the  natural 
resources  assistance  programs. 

For  several  years  some  of  the  USDA 
agencies  have  sought  legislation  which 
would  allow  them  to  accept  the  serv- 
ices of  volunteers  in  providing  visitor 
and  other  services  for  programs  and  at 
facilities  they  administer.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
would  find  this  authority  particularly 
useful  at  the  U.S.  National  Arboretum 
where  the  visitor  level  exceeds  500,000 
annually  and  at  the  Beltsville  Agricul- 
tural Research  Center  where  20,000  or 
more  individuals  visit  the  Center  an- 
nually. In  the  case  of  the  U.S.  Nation- 
al Arboretimi,  one  traditional  charac- 


teristic of  all  arboretiuns  and  botanic 
gardens  is  the  utilization  of  volunteers 
and  docents  to  provide  for  scholarly 
assistance  to  visitors.  Not  only  does 
this  provide  a  corps  of  capable  people 
to  augment  the  professional  staff  of 
the  arboretum  but  it  offers  to  talented 
people  an  opportunity  to  put  their 
skills  to  use. 

The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the  vol- 
unteers would  serve  without  compen- 
sation and  would  not  be  used  to  dis- 
place any  employee. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  De- 
partment supports  this  amendment, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  volkmer 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Volkmer:  At 
the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  following  new 
title  XVII: 

Sec.  1.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing all  that  precedes  the  semicolon  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  price  of  honey  shall  be  supported 
for  the  1982  through  1985  crop  years 
through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  oper- 
ations at  a  level  not  in  excess  of  90  per 
centum  nor  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  thereof.". 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  relates  to  the 
honey  price  support  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  wiU 
lower  the  minimum  support  level  to  50 
percent  of  parity.  The  ASCS  has  pro- 
jected that  we  wiU  experience  a  prob- 
lem with  the  honey  program  over  the 
next  5  years— namely  that  the  price 
support  level  is  likely  to  exceed  the 
world  price.  This,  plus  the  displace- 
ment of  some  domestic  production  by 
honey  imports  will  result  in  CCC  ac- 
quisitions and  increasing  program 
costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  present  law, 
the  price  support  for  honey  is  manda- 
tory at  not  less  than  60  percent,  nor 
more  than  90  percent  of  parity.  Sup- 
port has  been  maintained  at  the  mini- 
mum level  of  60  percent  since  1973. 
However,  the  honey  support  price  for 
1981  is  above  the  present  market  price 
and  this  situation  should  persist  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  that  is  occurring, 
the  loan  activity  will  increase  and  over 
the  next  5  years  it  is  expected  to 
double  from  the  present  level.  CCC 
wUl  probably  begin  to  acquire  honey 
during  fiscal  year  1981.  And.  then  CCC 
acquisitions  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease from  2  million  pounds  this  year 
to  15  million  poimds  in  fiscal  year  1985 
and  that  will  affect  expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  net  expenditures  for 
the  support  program  were  -$1.7  mil- 


lion in  fiscal  year  1979  and  $8.7  in 
fiscal  year  1980.  In  fiscal  year  1981, 
net  expendltiu-es  are  projected  at  $5.9 
million.  Assuming  that  CCC  owned 
honey  can  be  sold  to  the  school  lunch 
program,  net  expenditures  are  expect- 
ed to  rise  to  $15.2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment.  It  continues  the 
program,  in  fact  it  mandates  a  honey 
program.  What  it  allows  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  operate  the 
honey  support  program  at  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  parity  but  not  more 
than  90  percent  of  parity.  It  will 
reduce  Government  expenditures  in 
the  next  4  years. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding,  but 
I  must  object  to  the  amendment,  in 
spite  of  the  deep  admiration  and  re- 
spect I  have  for  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

The  problem  is  that  the  honey  sup- 
port program  is  operating  well.  We  are 
having  some  problems  with  imports. 
The  reason  behind  this  amendment  is 
to  lower  the  support  price  by  10  parity 
points,  which  in  the  long  term  would 
save  us  some  $17  million.  In  the  con- 
text of  this  multibillion  dollar  budget 
that  we  are  working  with,  to  disrupt  a 
program  which  has  worked  so  well  and 
to  disrupt  the  economic  factor  which 
the  beekeepers  or  bee  raisers  are  work- 
ing under,  without  having  had  any 
hearings  to  assess  the  full  impact  that 
it  could  have  on  this  small  but  impor- 
tant segment  of  agriculture,  might  not 
be  the  wise  thing  to  do  at  this  time. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  hope  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  would 
withdraw  his  amendment  and  allow  us 
to  take  a  further  look  at  this  situation. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  if  it  would  be  possible  that 
perhaps  we  could  conduct  hearings  as 
to  the  implications  of  reducing  the 
support  level,  not  only  on  the  beekeep- 
ers, but  also  on  the  impact  that  we  are 
now  having  of  imports  on  honey  pro- 
ducers or  the  beekeepers  of  this  coun- 
try. Perhaps  we  could  have  the  hear- 
ings yet  this  year,  with  planned  activi- 
ties the  first  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  interest  in  that  respect, 
and  I  concur  with  him.  I  certainly 
would  urge  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittee to  take  a  very  close  and  de- 
tailed look  at  this  matter  because  it  is 
an  important  matter  and  it  should  be 
addressed.  I  am  hopeful,  and  I  can 
almost  assure  the  gentleman,  that  this 
would  be  done. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Ivithdraw  the  amendment. 

The  dHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missour  1? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional amendments  to  title  XVI? 

AMENDM  ENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  EVANS  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  E/ANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  un  amendment  that  would  add 
an  addit  ional  title. 
The  C  lerk  read  as  follows: 
Amend|nent  offered  by  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa:  Pate  222.  after  line  25.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  t  itle: 

TITLE  3  rVII-CONTINUATION  OF  FED- 
ERAL :R0P  INSURANCE  PILOT  VRO- 
GRAM3 

Section  107(b)  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing finy  other  provision  of  this  section: 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  data  on  the 
comparative  costs  of  selling  and  servicing 
crop  Insurance  by  various  delivery  systems, 
the  Corr  oration  shall  for  the  crop  years 
1982.  198).  1984.  and  1985  continue  its  pilot 
program  3f  mailing  crop  insurance  available 
at  select€  d  county  offices  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Stabil  zation  and  Conservation  Service. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1985.  report  to  Congress  on  the 
comparative  costs  of  all  delivery  systems 
used  in  ciop  years  1981  through  1984.". 

Mr.  E  lANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  submii  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  geni  leman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Rob- 
erts) aid  myself.  This  amendment 
would  d  rect  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  continue  for  4  years  its 
present  pilot  program  of  making  Fed- 
eral cro )  insurance  available  through 
selected  county  offices  of  the  Agricul- 
ture St  ibilization  and  Conservation 
Service. 

The  1980  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  provided  for  not  less  than  25  such 
pilot  pDgrams  across  the  country,  to 
be  cont  nued  through  the  1985  crop 
year.  Sdme  of  these  pilot  programs 
were  ini  iated  in  selected  county  ASCS 
offices  f  )r  the  1 98 1  crop. 

Now  he  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corp.  states  that  it  intends  to  termi- 
nate th  )se  pilot  programs  in  county 
offices  lit  the  end  of  this  crop  year. 
While  t;rmination  of  these  pilot  pro- 
grams is  probably  technically  legal, 
given  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  1980 
act.  termination  at  this  time  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  public  interest  or  in 
keeping  with  congressional  intent  of 
the  198C  act. 

Mr.  Jl  FFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gent  leman  yield? 

Mr.  E/ANS  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlem  in  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JSFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  I  have  re- 
viewed the  amendment.  Certainly 
from  th(  perspective  of  my  position  on 
the  subcommittee  dealing  with  this 
problem  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendm  ent. 

Mr.  E\  ANS  of  Iowa.  I  appreciate  the 
support  )f  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Termessee.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  say  that  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  being  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act 
which  was  amended  and  updated  in 
1980.  That  bill  was  sponsored  by  my 
friend.  Representative  Ed  Madigan, 
and  myself. 

This  amendment  would  continue  a 
pilot  program  which  was  begun  by  the 
previous  administrations  to  test  the 
idea  of  delivering  crop  insurance 
through  the  ASCS  offices. 

The  data  received  from  that  pilot 
program  so  far  has  been  interesting 
but  inconclusive.  The  issue  of  which 
delivery  system  is  most  desirable  and 
efficient  remains  very  controversial  as 
the  subcommittee  learned  in  hearings 
a  few  weeks  back. 

Since  many  questions  on  this  issue 
remain.  I  have  no  objections  to  con- 
tinuing the  pilot  program.  Therefore, 
I  have  no  objections  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  I  appreciate  the 
support  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  I  thank 
my  colleague  and  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  for  yielding.  I  wish  to 
also  thank  him  for  allowing  me  to  be  a 
coauthor  of  this  amendment.  As  my 
friend  and  colleague  knows,  we  have  a 
new  concept  of  Federal  crop  insurance 
now  going  into  place,  but  we  also  have 
some  problems  with  this  program.  As 
my  chairman  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Teruiessee  (Mr.  Jones). 
has  indicated,  he  has  been  holding 
oversight  hearings.  This  is  no  time  to 
terminate  the  pilot  program  without 
our  ASCS  offices.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  keep 
this  pilot  program  intact,  and  I  wish  to 
echo  the  sentiments  of  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  and  again  thank  him  for 
providing  us  this  leadership  in  this  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  I  appreciate  the 
support  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Evans). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  HANCE 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hance:  Page 
222.  after  line  25,  irjsert  the  following  new 
title: 


TITLE  XVII— CONFERENCE 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  AORICULTDRE 

Sic.  1701.  (a)  The  President  is  requested 
to  call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Agri- 
culture to  be  held  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Agriculture  shall  be  to  study  cur- 
rent problems  in  the  agricultural  sector  of 
the  economy  and  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions regarding  short-term  and  long-term  so- 
lutions to  such  problems. 

(c)  Members  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Agriculture  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among— 

(1)  heads  of  organizations  comprised  of 
producers  of  agricultural  commodities, 

(2)  representatives  of  the  banking  indus- 
try, 

(3)  representatives  of  businesses  which 
provide  services,  or  produce  goods,  used  by 
producers  of  agricultural  commodities, 

(4)  heads  of  organizations  representing 
the  interests  of  consumers,  and 

(5)  producers  of  agricultural  commodities. 

(d)  A  report  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Agriculture  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  members  of  such 
Conference  are  first  appointed. 

Page  3,  Insert  the  following  immediately 
before  line  1: 

TITLE  XVII— CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HANCE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  requests  the  White  House 
to  call  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Agriculture. 

I  think  the  problems  that  we  see  in 
agriculture  are  very  severe.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  probably  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  really  do  not 
recognize  these  problems.  This  confer- 
ence would  propose  recommendations 
for  short-term  and  long-term  solutions 
to  the  problems  we  face  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  is  an  excellent  idea.  Just  in 
the  last  couple  of  weeks,  as  we  have 
debated  this  bill,  if  we  use  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  statistics,  we  find 
that  more  than  1.000  farm  families  are 
leaving  the  farm  each  week.  I  think  we 
need  to  be  able  to  talk  about  those 
trends  in  a  far  more  effective  way 
than  we  have  done  in  recent  years, 
and  I  think  this  amenciment  certainly 
deserves  the  support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  splendid  idea.   I 
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think  it  is  something  that  ought  to  be 
done,  and  I  would  hope  and  respectful- 
ly request  that  the  President  would  do 
so.  I  certainly  would  approve  and.  in 
our  behalf,  I  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  it  is  a  good  idea.  But  I  just 
want  to  sound  a  word  of  warning,  be- 
cause I  have  just  been  through  one  of 
these  in  the  last  3  or  4  years  with 
small  business.  What  happened  there 
will  probably  happen  here,  if  the  com- 
mittee does  not  stay  on  top  of  it. 

What  happened  was  that  they  tried 
to  structure  the  local  conferences  that 
they  were  having  in  which  they  select- 
ed delegates  by  reducing  the  number 
that  could  attend.  In  Los  Angeles, 
they  held  it  in  a  room  that  only  held 
400  people,  and  the  only  400,  then, 
who  were  permitted  to  attend  were 
the  people  that  they  wanted  to  have 
there. 

So  it  is  terribly  important  that  you 
compel  them,  if  they  have  a  confer- 
ence, to  open  up  these  local  meetings, 
let  anybody  come  who  wants  to.  and 
let  them  have  a  free  election  to  elect 
their  own  delegates.  Otherwise  all  you 
will  get  is  a  White  House  conference 
of  selected  people.  I  just  hope  that 
you  will  stay  on  top  of  this,  if  this  be- 
comes a  reality. 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  recommenda- 
tion. I  visited  with  the  gentleman  ear- 
lier about  this,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  point.  We  will  keep  that  in 
mind,  and  we  will  stay  on  top  of  it. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  echo  that.  We  have 
had  four  White  House  conferences  in 
the  last  few  years.  We  had  one  on 
small  business,  families,  children, 
youth,  and  now  aging.  For  the  most 
part,  they  have  not  been  terribly  pro- 
ductive on  producing  legislative  solu- 
tions, but  have  been  useful  in  provid- 
ing revenues  for  Xerox  and  for  dupli- 
cating companies.  The  recommenda- 
tions have  not  been  taken  very  seri- 
ously. 

All  the  gentleman  is  doing  in  his 
amendment  is  requesting  one.  I  hope 
that  the  President  honors  the  gentle- 
man's request.  I  hope  it  has  a  little 
more  meat— excuse  the  pun— than 
some  of  the  other  ones  that  we  have 
had. 

Mr.  HANCE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's support. 

D  1530 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Hance). 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   Are   there   addi- 
tional amendments  to  the  bill? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DASCfUE 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  be 
incorporated  in  a  new  section  of  the 
bill. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Daschle: 
Page  3;  immediately  before  line  1.  insert  the 
following  new  item: 

■TITLE   XVII-EXAMINATION.   INSPEC- 
TION,     AND      LABELING      REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  IMPORTED  MEAT". 
Page  222.  after  line  25.  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE    XVII-EXAMINATION.    INSPEC- 
•nON,      AND      LABEUNG      REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  IMPORTED  MEAT. 
Sec.    1701.  Section   20(a)  of  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  620(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(2)  Any  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat, 
or  meat  food  product  described   in   para- 
graph (1)  (or  container  or  package  thereof) 
which  is  imjjorted  into  the  United  States, 
and  any  meat  food  product  (or  container  or 
package  thereof)  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  any  such  Imported  meat,  shall  be  labeled 

'Imported  Prom  ',  "Contains  Meat 

Imported  From '.  or  'May  Contain 

Meat  Imported  From '.  as  the  case 

may  be.  with  the  blank  space  to  be  filled  in 
with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin.  The 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  if  the  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat, 
or  meat  food  product  (or  the  container  or 
package  thereof)  is  required  to  be  marked  or 
labeled  to  show  the  country  of  origin  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(3)  If  a  person  cuts  any  carcass,  part  of  a 
carcass,  meat,  or  meat  food  product  into 
pieces  (or  breaks  a  container  or  package 
containing  any  of  such  articles)  other  than 
to  prepare  it  for  ultimate  consumption,  and 
such  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat,  or 
meat  food  product  (or  such  container  or 
package)  is  marked  or  labeled  under  para- 
graph (1).  (2).  or  (4)(C)(ii).  such  person  shall 
mark  or  affix  a  label  to  each  of  such  pieces 
(or  the  container  or  package  containing  any 
of  such  pieces)  to  supply  the  information 
which  was  so  provided  before  it  was  cut  (or 
broken). 

"(4)(A)(i)  No  carcass  or  part  of  a  carcass 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  may  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  unless  such  carcass 
or  part  of  a  carcass,  including  the  internal 
organs  (or  samples  from  such  internal 
organs)  of  the  animal  from  which  such  car- 
cass or  part  came,  is  examined  and  inspect- 
ed at  the  port  of  entry  to  determine  that 
such  carcass  or  part  is  not  adulterated. 

"(ii)  No  meat  or  meat  food  product  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  (or  container  or 
package  thereof)  may  be  Imported  into  the 
United  States  unless  such  meat  or  meat 
food  product  is  examined  and  Inspected  at 
the  port  of  entry  to  determine  that  such 
meat  or  meat  food  product  is  not  adulterat- 
ed. 

"(B)  Any  examination  or  Inspection  con- 
ducted under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to 
any  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat,  or  meat 
food  product,  shall  include  the  equivalent  of 
at  least  one  core  test  for  every  fifty  pounds 
thereof  (irrespective  of  whether  the  article 
is  fresh,  chilled,  frozen,  or  cured),  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  cans  or  other  sealed  con- 


tainers thereof,  such  examination  or  inspec- 
tion shall  be  conducted  using  such  methods 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scrit>e. 

"(C)(i)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b). 
the  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
dispose  of  any  article  determined  under  this 
paragraph  to  be  adulterated  by  selling  such 
article  as  tankage  or  fertilizer. 

"(ii)  Any  article  determined  under  this 
paragraph  not  to  be  adulterated  shall  be  la- 
beled "Prime".  "Choice".  "Standard",  or 
"Utility",  as  the  case  may  be.  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe,  to  indicate  the  grade  of  such  arti- 
cle. 

"(D)  Any  examination,  inspection,  or  la- 
beling required  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  performed  by  inspectors  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Secretary. 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)(1), 
the  term  'internal  organs',  as  used  with  re- 
spect to  an  animal,  means  the  liver,  heart, 
kidneys,  lungs,  and  spleen  of  such  animal. 

"(5)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
assessments  and  fees  on  imported  carcasses, 
parts  of  carcasses,  meats,  and  meat  food 
products  as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  costs  of  inspection,  exami- 
nation, marking,  and  labeling,  under  this 
section. 

"(B)  In  establishing  the  level  or  rate  of  as- 
sessments and  fees  to  be  imposed  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  volume  of  imports  into 
the  United  States  of  the  articles  to  which 
this  section  applies,  the  value  of  such  im- 
ports, and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  appropriate. 

"(C)  No  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat,  or 
meat  food  product  (or  container  or  package 
containing  any  of  such  articles)  as  to  which 
an  assessment  or  fee  is  levied  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  released  from  cus- 
toms custody  unless  the  foreign  plant  ex- 
porting such  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat, 
or  meat  food  product  (or  container  or  pack- 
age containing  any  of  such  articles)  to  the 
United  States  pays,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
such  assessment  or  fee.". 

Sec.  1702.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 1701  shall  become  effective  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DASCHLE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  he  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  has  the 
gentleman  had  his  amendment  in  the 
Record  and  is  it  available  for  the 
membership  or  should  we  have  it 
read? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  The  first  version  of 
the  amendment  was  introduced  last 
week.  The  version  to  be  considered 
right  now  was  introduced  yesterday 
and  is  in  yesterday's  Congressional 
Record. 
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Mr.  FttENZEL.  The  gentleman  had 
one  in  th  e  Record  before  and  the  gen- 
tleman e  ntered  one  yesterday,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  had 
four  versions  floating  by.  We 
are  shooi.ing  at  a  moving  target,  so  the 
gentlemi  n  is  making  it  a  little  difficult 
for  the  I  ouse  to  follow. 
Mr.  Di"  SCHLE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
concern.  I  do  not  have  the 
but  I  know  that  the 
find  it  under  the 
"Amendihents  Introduced"  section  of 

the  CONQRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

Mr.  PIlENZEL.  Based  on  my  confi- 
dence in  the  gentleman  to  explain  his 
amendm  !nt  with  perfect  precision, 
Mr.  Chapman,  I  will  withdraw  mj  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  «vas  no  objection. 

Mr.  DiiSCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  nmaining  concerns  that  many 
of  us  ha\  e  in  agriculture  is  the  current 
quality  a  nd  quamtity  of  imported  meat 
coming  ij  ito  this  country. 

In  198( ,  the  United  States  imported 
$2.3  billi(  in  of  imported  meat  and  meat 
products,  Beef  imports  accounted  for 
about  $18  billion.  Pork,  $1.46  million 
and  othe  -  meats,  $75  million. 

Of  the  imports  that  we  do  bring  into 
the  coun  ,ry,  81  percent  come  from  two 
countries,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  United  States  currently  buys 
about  60  percent  of  Australia's  total 
meat  exports,  about  $700  million 
worth. 

At  the  same  time,  we  only  exported 
about  810  million  dollars'  worth  of 
meat  last  year. 

A  seric  us  problem  exists,  however, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  all  of  this  im- 
ported neat  is  not  subjected  to  ade- 
quate in£  pection  standards  or  labeling. 
And  that  fact  has  caused  serious  prob- 
lems for  3oth  American  producers  and 
Americai  consumers. 

Currently  there  are  approximately 
1.150  foreign  establishments  that  are 
certified  ;o  export  meat  into  this  coun- 
try. However,  even  though  countries 
in  which  these  establishments  are  lo- 
cated mist  have  inspection  standards 
that  muiit  be  equivalent  to  those  of 
the  Unitjd  States,  the  United  States 
has  only  17  USDA  inspection  analysts 
in  f oreigi  i  plants.  Their  requirement  in 
many  cases  is  only  to  inspect  those 
plants  twice  a  year,  although  those  of 
the  moderate  export  levels  have  a  re- 
quiremert  of  four  times  a  year.  The 
problems  that  we  have  seen  as  a  result 
of  those  very  limited  inspection  re- 
Quiremer  ts  are  overwhelming. 

The  US  DA  right  now  has  no  author- 
ity to  require  that  imported  meat 
products  be  labeled  with  its  country  of 
origin  if  it  is  processed  here.  There  is 
no  way  we  have  of  knowing  which 
country  s  the  source  of  the  meat  we 
eat  undi-r  current  law.  Given  the 
grossly  inadequate  inspection  and  en- 


forcement standards,  the  American 
people  have  no  way  of  knowing  what 
level  of  quality  meat  they  are  consum- 
ing. There  are  no  grading  require- 
ments, there  are  grossly  inadequate 
enforcement  procedures. 

So  what  happens? 

Recently  we  saw  In  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  what  happens.  When 
meat  in  containers  marked  for  export 
to  the  United  States  from  Australia 
was  analyzed,  we  found  in  one  set  of 
samples  that  24  of  those  products  were 
horsemeat,  16  were  kangeroo,  and  5 
were  beef. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  my  amendment 
does  is  very  simple.  It  requires  a  much 
improved  standard  for  testing  of  im- 
ported meat.  Through  the  use  of  mul- 
tiple core  tests  and  inspection  at  the 
port  of  entry,  consumers  and  produc- 
ers would  at  last  be  confident  of  get- 
ting quality  meat. 

It  requires  labeling  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  production  of  that  meat.  Per- 
haps more  than  anything  else,  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
where  the  meat  they  buy  is  coming 
from.  Finally  it  requires  grading.  It  re- 
quires the  same  grading  standards  as 
those  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  an  excellent  improve- 
ment in  the  way  in  which  imported 
meat  is  currently  handled  and  I  cer- 
tainly urge  passage  of  the  amendment. 
The  time  has  come  when  this  Con- 
gress must  recognize  the  dire  need 
there  is  for  vast  improvements  in  meat 
import  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kazen  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Daschle  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  year  after  year 
unsuspecting  Amercan  consumers 
open  up  their  daily  newspapers  to 
leam  that  this  Nation  has  once  again 
been  victimized  by  unscrupulous  meat 
exporters  in  other  countries.  We  are  to 
the  point  where  it  is  hardly  even  sur- 
prising to  hear  about  the  discovery  of 
another  shipment  of  contaminated 
beef  or  even  horse  meat. 

It  now  appears  that  we  have  been 
the  target  of  Australian  exporters 
seeking  to  dump  kangaroo  meat  on  the 
United  States  in  the  guise  of  boneless 
beef.  This  is  clearly  unacceptable 
treatment  of  our  consumers  and  also 
to  our  food  and  livestock  industries, 
whose  reputations  can  be  damaged  by 
these  occurrences  which  are  beyond 
their  control. 

It  is  time  to  act  and  approve  the 
Daschle  amendment  to  require  label- 
ing of  imported   meat.   We   are   told 


there  is  opposition  to  the  amendment 
because  such  a  recordkeeping  system 
would  be  expensive  and,  in  any  case, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
taking  steps  to  see  that  it  will  not 
happen  again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  doing,  but  I  am  concerned  that 
this  is  a  case  of  too  little  and  too  late. 

I  applaud  the  USDA  inspector  who 
last  July  pulled  three  suspicious 
frozen  blocks  of  so-called  boneless  beef 
off  the  line  because  of  their  dark  color 
and  stringy  appearance,  which  proved 
to  be  horsemeat.  But  I  also  note  that 
since  January  1,  about  815,000  pounds 
of  so-called  boneless  beef  have  been 
imported  into  the  United  States  from 
the  same  Australian  facility.  Accord- 
ing to  USDA,  about  7,000  pounds  of 
one  shipment  from  the  same  facility 
was  consumed  by  customers  of  a  fast- 
food  restaurant  chain. 

I  am  not  sure  what  these  people  ate 
in  their  tacos  and  burgers,  but  I  be- 
lieve as  paying  customers  they  de- 
served to  know  they  were  eating  some- 
thing other  than  American  beef,  what- 
ever it  was. 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  amendment 
says.  First,  it  simply  orders  that  im- 
ported meat  shall  be  labeled  "import- 
ed from  (blank),  contains  meat  import- 
ed from  (blank)  or  may  contain  meat 
imported  from  (blank)."  What  in  the 
world  is  unfair  about  that?  Is  this  not 
truth  in  labeling?  It  simply  gives  away 
the  secret  of  the  origin  of  food  bought 
and  paid  for  by  the  consumer. 

If  that  carcass  is  cut  up,  the  pieces 
are  labeled,  what  is  so  confusing  or 
complicated  about  that? 

It  says  that  no  meat  may  be  import- 
ed into  the  United  States  unless  it  is 
examined  and  inspected  and  graded. 

The  operator  at  the  site  of  consump- 
tion would  simply  post  a  sign  or  show 
on  the  menu  that  imported  meat  is 
being  served.  There  should  be  no  ob- 
jection to  this — some  operators  may  be 
proud  of  it.  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
food  is  good  or  bad,  but  it  does  give 
the  customer  an  even  break. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  stores 
where  American  homemakers  pay 
their  hard  earned  money  for  meat. 
Foreign  meat  should  undergo  the 
same  detailed  inspections  as  domestic 
beef,  but  the  sad  fact  is  that  it  does 
not,  and  some  of  these  exporters  seem 
to  know  when  the  inspectors  are 
coming  in  for  spot  checks.  That  does 
not  make  all  imported  meat  bad,  of 
course,  but  neither  does  it  make  it  do- 
mestic beef.  It  may  be  just  as  good  as 
our  own  beef,  but  American  homemak- 
ers deserve  to  know  difference. 

This  labeling  would  lead  to  some  of 
these  exporting  countries  being  a  little 
more  careful  about  what  they  allow  to 
be  shipped  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  end,  I  think  we  would  all  win.  I 
support  the  amendment  and  encour- 
age all  Members  to  support  it. 
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Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

The  basic  proposals  we  are  making 
here  are:  No.  1,  foreign  meat  produc- 
ers ought  to  be  meeting  the  same  in- 
spection standards  that  are  applied  to 
domestic  producers,  and.  No.  2,  that 
the  consumers  as  well  as  everyone  else 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  know  the 
origin  of  the  meat  that  is  being  pro- 
duced. 

That  is  the  essence  of  this  amend- 
ment and  certainly  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  makes  some  very  excellent 
points. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AUENDMnrT  OrFKRED  BY  MR.  ENGLISH  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDHENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  DASCHLE 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  sunendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Daktoa  (Mr. 
Daschle). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ekglish  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Daschle:  Page  222,  after  line  25,  add 
the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  XVII— IMPORTED  MEAT 
Sec.  1701.  Section  20  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  620)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion (f)  as  follows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  all  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses,  meat 
and  meat  food  products  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  equines 
which  are  capable  of  use  as  human  food  of- 
fered for  importation  into  the  United  States 
shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection,  sanitary, 
species  verification  and  residue  standards 
applied  to  such  articles  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Neither  shall  any  meat  or 
meat  food  products  be  imported  which  have 
been  produced  using  agricultural  chemicals 
or  animal  drugs,  the  use  of  which,  in  the 
direct  production  of  such  meat  products,  (1) 
has  been  prohibited  in  the  United  States  for 
reasons  of  health  or  safety  by  final  judicial 
action  or  by  administrative  action  thai  is 
final,  subject  to  judicial  review,  and  that 
has  become  effective,  or  (2)  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  render  such  arti- 
cles adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  President  may  set 
aside  the  application  of  clause  (1)  of  this 
provision  to  the  importation  of  any  meat  or 
meat  food  products  if  the  President  finds 
that  it  will  have  the  specific  effect  of  caus- 
ing serious  damage  to  the  exportation  of  ag- 
ricultural products  from  the  United  States, 
and  reports  such  factors,  facts,  concerns  and 
findings  that  led  him  to  such  a  determina- 
tion to  the  Congress  at  least  10  days  before 
such  action  becomes  effective. 

The  Secretary  shall  inspect  such  articles 
through  the  use  of  random  sampling  for 
such  residues  and  species  verification.  The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  permit  the  imposition  of  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  such  imported  articles 
that  are  less  stringent  than  standards  im- 
posed under  the  other  subsections  of  this 
section.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  sueh  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection.  The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  become  effective  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,   except  that  the  provisions  of 


clause  (1)  of  the  third  sentence  shall 
become  effective  one  year  after  such  date  of 
enactment  and,  thereafter,  on  the  same 
date  that  a  prohibition  becomes  effective 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  an  agricultural 
chemical  or  animal  drug  in  the  domestic 
production  of  such  meat  products:  Provided, 
That  If  the  prohibition  becomes  effective 
with  respect  to  such  domestic  production 
less  than  six  months  after  the  issuance  of 
the  administrative  or  court  order,  as  appli- 
cable, the  provisions  of  clause  (1)  of  the 
third  sentence  shall  become  effective  with 
respect  to  imported  meat  products  six 
months  after  such  order." 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  all  the  Members  are  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  is  an 
amendment  that  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  American  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, mainly  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  seek  equity  and  fairness.  Not  be- 
cause of  any  expectation  that  this 
amendment  is  going  to  eliminate  im- 
ports or  even  reduce  imports,  but 
simply  equity  and  fairness. 

What  is  fair  for  the  American  cattle- 
men certainly  should  be  fair  for  the 
foreign  producer  who  ships  his  meat 
into  this  country. 

I  wanted  to  include  as  my  statement 
on  behalf  of  this  measure  not  a  mes- 
sage from  the  American  Cattlemen's 
Association,  but  rather  a  message 
from  the  Community  Nutrition  Insti- 
tute, the  Congressional  Watch,  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  all 
consumer  groups. 

This  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  they 
sent  to  me,  which  I  think  does  a  good 
job  of  describing  this  bill  and  outlining 
its  provisions,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  cattlemen,  but  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  consumer. 

D  1545 

Community  Nutrition  Institute, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  19.  1981. 
Hon.  Glenn  English, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Representative  English:  The  con- 
sumer organizations  signed  below,  repre- 
senting a  broad  spectrum  of  consumers 
across  the  country,  are  writing  to  express 
our  strong  support  for  your  amendment  to 
H.R.  3603,  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1981.  which  would  ensure  that  American 
consumers  would  no  longer  be  exposed  to 
imported  meat  that  was  produced  using  ag- 
ricultural chemicals  or  animal  drugs  that 
have  been  prohibited  in  the  United  States. 

Under  existing  law,  meat  which  has  been 
produced  in  a  foreign  country  using  chemi- 
cals or  drugs  which  are  banned  in  the  U.S. 
can  be  exported  to  this  country,  and  will  be 
consumed  by  the  American  public,  unless 
residues  are  detected  at  the  port  of  entry  by 
U.S.  meat  inspectors.  Yet  since  residue  anal- 
ysis is  conducted  on  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  total  volume  of  imported  meat,  most 
meat  containing  such  potentially  harmful 
residues  will  enter  the  U.S.  food  supply  to- 
tally unobstructed.  In  addition,  the  residue 
analysis  procedures  themselves  are  often 
not  designed  to  detect  residues  of  hazardous 
chemicals  used  abroad  but  not  in  the  U.S. 
Finally,  since  residue  analysis  customarily 
takes  as  much  as  several  weeks  to  complete, 
the  original  violative  meat  that  is  detected 


will  unavoidably  enter  the  U.S.  food  supply 
(while  future  shipments  from  the  meat  ex- 
porter in  question  will  be  monitored  more 
closely).  Without  any  doubt,  the  existing 
consumer  safeguards  against  hazardous 
chemicals  in  imported  meat  are  inadequate; 
the  English  Amendment  would  greatly 
strengthen  these  consumer  safeguards  and 
significantly  increase  the  integrity  of  the 
meat  supply. 

A  case  In  point  is  the  chemic&l  hexachlo- 
proethane  which,  for  some  years,  was  ap- 
plied to  meat  animals  in  the  U.S.  to  kUl  cer- 
tain parasites.  After  a  National  (dancer  In- 
stitute Study  determined  that  hexachloro- 
ethane  was  a  carcinogen,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  withdrew  the  regulatory  ap- 
proval for  its  use,  effectively  banning  the 
chemical.  Yet  hexachloroethane  is  reported 
to  be  used  in  certain  foreign  countries.  In- 
cluding some  who  export  significant 
amounts  of  meat  to  the  U.S.  Thus  it  is  likely 
that  American  consumers  are  routinely 
being  exposed  to  this  carcinogenic  chemical 
The  Administration  and  others  have  al- 
leged that  the  English  Amendment  would 
constitute  a  barrier  to  international  trade, 
but,  as  the  above  example  makes  clear,  the 
only  trade  which  conceivably  could  be  af- 
fected would  be  that  of  meat  which  was  pro- 
duced using  drugs  or  chemicals  [Kisltlvely 
determined  by  our  health  authorities  to  be 
hazardous.  Clearly,  this  is  trade  that  the 
American  public  can  do  without.  In  addi- 
tion, the  English  Amendment  includes  a 
provision  which  permits  the  foreign  users  of 
such  hazardous  chemicals  up  to  one  year  to 
either  find  an  alternative  or  to  stop  using 
the  chemicals  altogether,  thus  blunting  any 
trade  disruption  the  amendment  could  pos- 
sibly cause. 

As  representatives  of  the  consumer  inter- 
est, we  are  clearly  mindful  of  the  economic 
as  weU  as  the  health  and  safety  aspects  of 
any  legislative  proposal  concerning  the 
trade  of  food  commodities.  In  this  particu- 
lar case,  however,  we  feel  very  strongly  that 
any  negative  economic  repercussions  from 
the  English  Amendment  would,  because  of 
the  one-year  time  lag  provision,  be  either 
very  small  or  non-existent  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, come  only  from  calling  an  appropri- 
ate halt  to  the  importation  of  meat  which 
has  been  produced  through  the  deliberate 
use  of  chemicals  that  the  U.S.  considers  to 
be  hazardous. 

Once  again,  we  wish  to  express  our  strong 
support  for  the  English  Amendment  to  H.R. 
3603.  Please  contact  us  if  we  can  provide 
you  with  any  additional  information  on  the 
subject. 

Sincerely, 

Ellen  Haas, 
Director,  Consumer  Division, 
Community  Nutrition  Institute. 
Carolyn  Brickey, 

Congress  Watch. 
Steven  Brobeck. 

Executive  Director, 
Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glickmau, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mt.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 
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Mr.  CtUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  just  a  couple  ques- 
tions, lecause  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  have  any  problems  vis- 
a-vis tn  de,  that  this  is  not  an  attempt 
to  just  increase  the  difficulty  of  im- 
ports which  could  cause  problems  on 
our  abil  ity  to  sell  overseas. 

As  I  I  nderstand  what  the  gentleman 
is  tryin?  to  do,  which  is  much  differ- 
ent th  in  the  Daschle  amendment, 
what  tlie  gentleman  is  trying  to  do  is 
to  ban  ;he  import  of  meat  which  con- 
tains cliemicals  or  drugs  banned  in  the 
United  States.  Thus,  if  a  cattleman  in 
Newkirk,  Okla.,  could  not  use  a  drug 
to  feed,  or  a  chemical  to  feed  livestock 
in  this  I  jountry,  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  that  we  should  not  import 
livestoc  t  that  contains  a  banned  drug 
or  Chen  ical. 

Mr.  E  NGLISH.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutelj  correct.  As  I  have  stated, 
what  \re  are  looking  for  is  equity 
across  he  board.  If  a  chemical  is  al- 
lowed t  J  be  used  in  the  United  States, 
certain  y  it  can  be  used  abroad.  If 
there  is  a  certain  limitation  on  the 
amouni  of  chemical  used  in  the  United 
States,  it  can  be  used  abroad. 

Mr.  (jLICKMAN.  Now,  the  second 
thing  ii  that  if  the  FDA  or  if  another 
Govern  tnent  agency  has  not  ruled  on  a 
chemiciil  or  a  drug,  then  that  would 
not  be  grounds  for  barring  the  live- 
stock Irom  coming  in  or  the  meat 
produci  s  from  coming  in. 

Mr.  E  NGLISH.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  It  has  to  be  prohibit- 
ed and  Banned  in  this  country  in  order 
to  apply. 

Mr.  CrLICKMAN.  My  third  thing  is 
this.  W  tiat  if  we  have  a  trade  problem 
where  i  et  us  say  we  have  relationships 
with  another  country,  like  Mexico  or 
Japan,  and  let  us  say  we  are  worried 
about  u  bilateral  reciprocal  trade  ar- 
rangement and  let  us  say  that  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  might  say, 
"Well,  this  sounds  reasonable  on  its 
face,  but  we  could  have  a  problem 
with  Jiipan  or  with  Mexico  or  what- 
ever." 

Would  the  Secretary  or  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment have  any  discretion  to  in  fact 
permit  the  entry  of  those  products? 

Mr.  I  NGIilSH.  The  President  would 
indeed  have  the  authority  to  set  aside 
the  pre  visions  of  this  amendment  if  he 
is  certiin  that  there  would  be  an 
effect  detrimental  to  the  export  of 
Americ  Ein  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  3LICKMAN.  I  kind  of  have 
mixed  eelings  about  this.  I  think  I  am 
going  1 3  support  the  amendment.  The 
way  I  f  eel  about  it  is  that  if  in  fact  the 
chemic  ils  carmot  be  used  in  this  coun- 
try or  are  banned  for  health  reasons 
and  if  we  import  meat  that  contains 
the  sar  le  chemicals,  that  it  is  probably 
not  f ai  ■;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
want  t)  give  the  President  discretion 
to  wail  e  that  if  it  is  going  to  cause  a 
trade  iifar,  because  we  in  agricultural 


countries  spend  nothing  more  than 
months  and  years  in  efforts  to  try  to 
increase  our  exports.  We  do  not  want 
to  do  anything  that  will  harm  that 
particular  phase  of  the  situation. 

I  look  at  this  amendment  a  little  bit 
like  when  we  import  cars  from  Japan 
or  from  wherever.  We  make  sure  they 
meet  our  pollution  control  and  emis- 
sions requirements  as  well  as  our  fuel 
economy  requirements. 

I  guess  the  biggest  concern  I  have  is 
would  this  in  any  way  jeopardize  our 
trade  relationships,  and  the  gentleman 
has  given  the  President  an  out  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  If  it  is  good  for  Im- 
ported cars,  it  ought  to  be  good  for  im- 
ported food. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kazen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  English  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  this  question. 
Does  the  gentleman's  amendment 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  labeling 
of  meat  imported  into  this  country? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Well.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  gentleman  offers  it  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  sent  up 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota, 
since  his  deals  with  labeling  and  that 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  does  not. 
I  want  to  support  both  the  gentle- 
man's idea  and  the  labeling  idea,  but  I 
cannot  do  it  because  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does  not  cover  labeling. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  certainly  imder- 
stand  the  gentleman's  dilemma. 

Let  me  say  that  my  heart  is  certain- 
ly with  the  gentleman's  cause  as  far  as 
labeling.  I,  too,  would  like  to  see  such 
a  provision;  but  I  think  the  gentleman 
recognizes  and  knows  full  well  that 
such  a  labeling  provision  through  this 
Congress  is  probably  virtually  impossi- 
ble. At  this  point,  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  a  fight  on  our  hands. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Impossible? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  That  is  correct,  given 
the  present  attitude. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Impossible  to  let  the 
people  of  this  country  know  that  they 
are  consuming  imported  goods? 

Toyota  is  imported  from  Japan. 
Volkswagen  is  imported  from  Germa- 
ny. Everything  that  is  imported  that 
we  use  has  a  mark,  "Made  in."  What  is 
so  different  about  the  food  that  we 
consume  being  labeled  as  imported 
from  some  country? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  not  the  food.  It  is 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  mean,  in  all 
candor,  I  think  that  by  passing  strict 
labeling  requirements  we  do  jeopard- 
ize trade  relationships.  I  have  not  seen 
our  wheat  that  we  send  to  Japan  or 
China  labeled,  "Produced  in  Kansas." 
or.  "Produced  in  the  United  States." 

It  looks  to  me  like  the  gentleman's 
amendment  has  a  public  health  and 
safety  policy  behind  it.  whereas  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  has  the  intent  to  re- 
strict the  import  of  foreign  meat.  In 
my  judgment.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
good  public  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bedell,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  English 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  had  a  bill  in  for  some  time 
that  would  require  labeling  of  import- 
ed meat.  The  concern  I  have  with  the 
proposed  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  is  that  I  do 
not  really  believe  it  accomplishes  what 
we  need  to  accomplish. 

Most  imported  meat  is  served  in  fast 
food  chain  restaurants.  The  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  makes  no  such  provision  for 
that  meat. 

I  think  it  is  much  more  important 
that  that  meat  be  identified  than  it  is 
the  meat  that  may  be  placed  in  cans 
here  in  the  United  States. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  hold  hearings  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee;  at  least  I  have 
the  indication  that  we  will  be  able  to 
do  that,  on  a  meat  labeling  bill.  I  think 
we  should  have  a  strong  meat  labeling 
bill  that  does  as  the  gentleman  indi- 
cates and  really  gives  some  protection 
to  the  consumer  so  that  he  knows 
whether  or  not  he  is  buying  imported 
meat,  particularly  since  it  is  a  lower 
quality  generally  than  domestic  meat. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  the  amendment  we 
should  support  and  certainly  I  would 
work  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  and  I  think  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  would.  I  do  not 
happen  to  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  get  such 
legislation  passed  in  the  House.  At 
least  I  think  we  should  make  such  an 
effort. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  indicated  that 
he  thought  the  intent  of  my  amend- 
ment might  at  least  in  part  be  to  re- 
strict trade,  restrict  imports.  That  is 
not  at  all  the  Intent  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  intent  of  the  amendment 
deals  directly  with  the  problem  just 
raised  again  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  that  is  that  we  do  not  have 
adequate  consumer  information,  nor 
do  we  have  adequate  inspection  of  im- 
ported meat.  For  that  reason  we  are 
bringing  in  very  substandard  and  un- 
acceptable meat  without  any  knowl- 
edge or  information  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer.  That  is  what  I  think  the 
amendment  directs  itself  toward. 

I  certainly  commend  the  gentleman. 
I  just  feel  that  my  amendment  goes  a 
little  farther  and  recognizes  that  need 
a  little  bit  better. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  The  gentleman  is 
also  very  familiar  with  what  has  been 
happening  around  here  with  regard  to 
this  modest  approach.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  this  measure  by 
itself  is  going  to  have  a  difficult 
enough  time  passing  as  opposed  to 
going  to  something  more  ambitious, 
that  we  may  have  to  wait  another  day 
to  fight  the  good  fight  that  the  gentle- 
man is  leading. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Well,  the  gentleman 
has  always  been  a  practical  legislator 
and  certainly  this  amendment  address- 
es his  practicality. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  not  to  take  a  position  on 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  but 
rather  to  clarify  the  issue  at  hand,  and 
to  understand  it  so  that  we  do  not  get 
carried  away  by  emotional  arguments 
based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  this 
topic. 

Most  of  the  beef  imported  by  the 
United  States  comes  from  Australia, 
while  lamb  and  mutton  comes  from 
New  Zealand.  We  have  other  imports 
from  Central  America  and  from 
Mexico. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Specifically,  the 
one  beef  import  that  we  are  address- 
ing today  is  what  is  called  a  lower  class 
range-fed  or  non-grain-fed  beef,  which 
is  used  as  a  beef  product  mixture. 

I  think  it  should  be  made  perfectly 
clear  here  that  the  homemaker  or  the 
housewife  does  not  buy  this  type  of 
beef  at  the  grocery  store.  We  are  not 
talking  about  chops  or  steaks  or  the 
hamburger  meat  that  she  buys  there. 


Most  of  it,  the  supermarket  beef, 
comes  in  a  carcass,  and  that  is  not  the 
type  that  mix  with  horse  or  kangaroo 
meat.  The  carcass  type  does  not  lend 
itself  to  that. 

We  are  addressing  then  the  meat 
type  that  comes  in  the  frozen  cubes  or 
box.  That  is  not  sold  at  the  grocery 
store;  so  the  person  who  buys  that 
beef  knows  where  it  is  coming  from. 

On  such  beef,  the  original  pruchaser 
knows  he  bought  it  from  a  broker  or  a 
trader  or  from  a  company  in  Australia, 
so  he  knows  where  it  came  from. 

Then  from  that  step  it  goes  to  either 
the  one  that  processes  it.  mixes  the 
lean  beef  with  U.S.  tallow  or  fat  for 
the  hamburger  establishments,  the 
beef  establishments;  but  the  one  that 
you  see  at  the  grocery  store,  like  from 
New  Zealand,  that  is  already  marked 
by  New  Zealand  as  a  product  of  New 
Zealand,  where  you  buy  a  leg  of  lamb. 
We  should  not  confuse  roasts,  or 
chops,  or  steaks  bought  by  American 
homemakers  or  housewives  at  the  gro- 
cery stores  with  the  other  type  of 
beef.  If  this  distinction  is  not  so,  then 
it  is  beyond  the  information  that  I 
have.  It  is  only  for  composition  of 
other  meats,  bologna,  salami,  et 
cetera,  to  whoever  the  processor  de- 
sires. 

I  would  like,  if  it  helps  for  the  fur- 
ther debate  of  this  issue,  to  make  this 
clear  at  this  point  and  allow  each 
Member  to  take  the  position  which  he 
desires  to  take,  but  knowing  fuU  well 
that  we  are  not  speaking  of  beef  that 
we  see  or  find  at  the  counter  at  the 
grocery  store  for  homemakers  to  buy. 

D  1600 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  as  was  pointed  out, 
there  have  been  several  bills  intro- 
duced that  addressed  the  problem  of 
labeling.  Is  there  an  intention  at  any 
time  in  the  near  future  to  hold  some 
hearings  to  determine  if  we  can  devel- 
op a  labeling  policy  in  this  country 
that  can  speak  to  all  of  these  problems 
we  are  concerned  about? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  to  me,  I  cannot 
speak  as  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  am  sure  the  issue  will  be  ad- 
dressed. It  has  been  addressed.  The 
issue  was  addressed  during  the  meet- 
ing of  the  full  committee  in  the 
markup  of  this  bill  and  such  an 
amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  This 
amendment  would  assure  both  our 
consumers  and  producers  that  foreign 
meat  comply  with  the  same  chemical 
use  standards  applied  to  meat  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  I  have 
long  been  a  supporter  of  such  legisla- 


tion and  have,  in  fact,  introduced  leg- 
islation similar  to  that  offered  by  the 
gentleman. 

In  carrying  out  the  existing  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act.  the  Food  Safety 
and  Quality  Service  "relies  heavily 
upon  a  foreign  government's  regula- 
tion of  its  meat  and  poultry  system." 
The  1979  "USDA  Task  Force  on  the 
Inspection  of  Imported  Meat  and 
Poultry."  from  which  I  just  quoted, 
went  on  to  say  "we  (the  USDA)  do  not 
require  that  either  the  producer  or 
government  furnish  information  re- 
garding the  specific  outcome  of  such 
quality  control  and  inspection."  With- 
out such  reporting  by  foreign  govern- 
ments we  would  hope  that  U.S.  inspec- 
tors would  visit  foreign  plants  often. 
Yet  the  USDA  will  inspect  foreign 
plants  at  a  maximum  rate  of  four 
times  per  year  and  often  visits  the  for- 
eign plant  once  every  2  years.  Com- 
pare this  with  inspectors  in  the  U.S. 
plants.  They  visit  the  plant  on  a  daily 
basis.  How  can  we  assure  that  foreign 
meat  attains  the  same  standards  as  do- 
mestic meat?  The  only  way  to  do  this 
is  to  adopt  the  English  amendment. 
The  English  amendment  is  not  a  bar- 
rier to  trade  as  some  have  claimed. 
How  can  an  amendment  which  assures 
foreign  meat  attain  consumer  stand- 
ards set  for  domestic  meat  be  a  barrier 
to  trade? 

Imported  meat  accounts  for  between 
6  and  7  percent  of  America's  total 
meat  supply— approximately  1.5  bil- 
lion pounds  a  year. 

As  some  of  you  are  aware,  chemical 
residues  tend  to  concentrate  in  the 
liver  and  kidneys  of  animals.  There- 
fore, these  organs  provide  the  best 
source  from  which  to  test  the  presence 
of  substances  which  may  be  hazardous 
to  the  consumer.  However,  when  meat 
is  imported,  only  the  red  muscle  tissue 
is  available  for  testing.  In  previous 
years,  the  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation has  testified  that  no  meaning- 
ful results  can  be  obtained  by  our  in- 
spectors for  antibiotics,  hormones,  and 
heavy  metals  if  only  red  meat  is  pro- 
vided for  testing.  I  am  somewhat  skep- 
tical as  to  the  degree  to  which  labora- 
tory analyses  are  conducted  on  the  in- 
ternal organs  of  animals  slaughtered 
in  foreign  plants.  Thus  I  am  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  foreign  meat  is  not  in- 
spected properly  at  the  port  of  entry. 

This  conclusion  is  further  substanti- 
ated when  we  examine  the  size  of  test 
samples. 

In  1977.  according  to  Carol  Foreman, 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  Food  and 
Consumer  Services,  the  USDA  collect- 
ed 2.424  random  samples  from  the  1.7 
billion  pounds  of  imported  meat.  A 
simple  division  will  show  that  this  is 
approximately  one  sample  per  every 
700.000  pounds  of  meat. 

It  is  no  wonder  they  can  race  horse 
meat  over  our  borders  and  jump  on 
our  consumers  with  kangaroo  meat. 
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the  USDA  sample  size  varies 
with  th^  amount  of  meat  imported  in 
a  single  shipment,  this  figure  still  con- 
cerns m(e  as  to  the  reliability  of  USDA 
practice$.  In  fact,  PSQS  statisticians 
have  podnted  out  that  "our  residue  in- 
spectioi^  program  is  not  as  statistically 
sound  9s  it  should  be."  With  such  a 
sampling  system,  can  the  USDA  sissure 
us  that'  imported  meat  has  not  been 
adulterated? 

It  api^ars  to  me  that  we  have  set 
standard  for  American  meat  plants, 
presented  these  standards  to  foreign 
countries  who  wish  to  import  to  us, 
and  th^n  we  permit  the  exporting 
country  I  to  assure  us  that  they  have 
indeed  aichieved  our  standards. 

It  alao  appears  from  the  USDA 
report  i  have  quoted  that  there  is 
little  oversight  by  USDA  and  little 
effort  on  their  part  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  the  data  foreign  countries 
gather  do  determine  if  their  meat  com- 
plies wish  our  health  standards. 

Would  the  USDA  be  willing  to  take 
the  wofd  of  a  non-USDA  inspector 
that  a  domestic  plant  Is  operating  on  a 
soimd  biisis  and  agree  that  test  results 
from  the  plant  need  not  be  reviewed 
by  the  |  Department?  I  doubt  they 
d  I  think  such  law  would  be 
with  deep  cynicism  by  both 


would 
greeted 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  consumer.  Yet  it  appears  that  this 
is  just  firhat  is  happening  in  foreign 
plants 

Mr.  U^GLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  m;aRLENEE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  3NGUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commenb  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. Certainly  he  has  been  a  leader 
in  this  pj-ea,  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
about  ^uity  at  least  between  our 
Americ 
ducers. 

I  thin: 
more  thi 
ducers 
can  m; 
speak. 

The 
gentlem 


producers  and  foreign  pro- 

certainly  a  year's  lead  time  is 

enough  for  any  foreign  pro- 

ho  wish  to  sell  to  the  Ameri- 

et  to  clean  up  their  act,  so  to 


the 


RMAN.  The  time  of 
has  expired. 

(By  utianimous  consent,  Mr.  Mar- 
LENEE  w4s  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  MIARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I, 
too,  would  rather  have  a  bill  that  en- 
compassed labeling.  However,  let  us 
look  at  the  practicalities  of  this. 

I  cospinsored,  with  my  good  friend, 
the  genileman  from  Iowa,  Berkley 
Bedell,  a  similar  bill  to  this  in  the  last 
Congress  and  we  had  some  hearings 
on  it.  But  let  us  go  with  the  English 
amendmient  to  this  bill,  and  then  we 
will  hav0  some  hearings  in  the  Agricul- 
tiire  Corhmittee  and  proceed  forward. 
I  supportthe  English  amendment. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman ft-om  Iowa. 


Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  here 
at  this  time.  I  would  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  whether  he 
would  be  willing  to  hold  hearings  on 
meat  labeling  and  meat  inspection  in 
the  event  that  the  Daschle  amend- 
ment does  not  carry. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield,  I  would  Just  say 
our  subcommittee  has  had  before  it 
for  some  time  various  proposals  on 
meat  inspection  and  meat  labeling  in 
regard  to  imported  meat. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  have  the 
subcommittee  hold  some  hearings  re- 
garding this  yet  this  year.  However, 
due  to  the  lateness  of  the  session,  and 
the  fact  that  we  just  now  have  the 
farm  bUl  up.  we  were  not  able  to  do 
that.  It  is  my  intention  that  after  the 
first  of  the  year  we  will  have  some 
hearings  regarding  the  whole  area  of 
meat  imports  and  meat  labeling  and 
meat  inspections. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  English 
amendment.  It  is  reasonable  and  it  is 
necessary— both  to  protect  U.S.  pro- 
ducers from  unfair  competition  and  to 
protect  U.S.  consumers  from  potential 
health  hazards. 

Hearings  held  during  the  last  Con- 
gress before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  clearly  indicated  the  need 
for  this  amendment.  Despite  current 
inspection  procedures,  meat  that  has 
been  treated  with  substances  that 
have  been  banned  for  health  reasons 
in  the  United  States  is  imported  and 
does  get  into  commerce  in  our  coun- 
try. This  amendment  makes  the  same 
rules  which  apply  to  U.S.  meat  produc- 
tion apply  to  imported  meat.  U.S. 
meat  producers  should  not  be  denied 
the  use  of  chemicals  and  animal  drugs 
which  would  make  their  production 
more  efficient  and  then  have  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  produced  meat  that 
has  not  been  required  to  meet  the 
same  standards.  U.S.  consiuners 
should  not  be  led  to  believe  that  their 
health  is  being  protected  when  in  fact 
much  of  the  meat  they  eat  is  imported 
and,  thus,  not  produced  according  to 
U.S.  standards. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  English 
amendment. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  EInglish). 

I  have  sponsored  and  promoted  leg- 
islation to  improve  the  inspection  of 
imported  meat  and  meat  products  as 
long  as  I  have  been  in  Congress.  I  feel 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
upgrade  the  inspection  of  these  im- 
ports so  that  they  meet  the  same 
standards  we  require  for  our  domestic 
products.  We  have  inspection,  yes,  but 
it  is  far  from  adequate.  We  just  do  not 
have  enough  inspectors  overseas  to  do 
the  job.  They  accept  a  great  deal  on 
faith.  If  a  foreign  plant  has  a  reason- 


ably good  record  as  far  as  inspections 
are  concerned,  those  shipments  usual- 
ly enter  this  country  without  adequate 
checking  by  our  inspectors,  unless 
they  are  spot  checked  at  the  port  of 
entry  in  this  country.  Baised  on  the 
amount  of  meat  we  reject  when  these 
port-of-entry  spot  checks  are  made,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  a  great  deal  of 
subpar  shipments  get  through  under 
the  present  system.  It  must  be  upgrad- 
ed. 

I  have  reintroduced  legislation  this 
year.  It  is  substantially  the  same  bill  I 
have  sponsored  since  1975,  but  I  have 
eliminated  the  labeling  requirement. 
However,  I  believe  there  would  be 
value  in  letting  the  consujner  know 
whether  or  not  he  or  she  is  buying  or 
eating  imported  meat. 

In  the  legislation  I  introduced  this 
year,  I  included  rabbits  in  the  list  of 
meat-animals  subject  to  the  tests  re- 
quired by  the  bill.  Shipments  of  large 
quantities  of  rabbit  meat  are  coming 
into  the  country,  especially  from 
mainland  China.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  does  not  presently  have 
any  requirement  to  inspect  these  ship- 
ments. They  are  spot  checked  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  That 
means  that  some  shipments  reach  our 
retail  markets  here  that  are  not  fit  for 
human  consumption.  We  need  ade- 
quate inspection  of  these  imports,  too. 

At  present  rabbit  meat  imports  are 
entering  the  United  States  at  prices 
far  below  what  it  costs  to  produce  rab- 
bits for  food  here.  Therefore,  they 
create  unfair  competition  for  our  do- 
mestic producers.  There  is  a  question 
how  long  many  of  them  can  continue 
to  produce  in  the  face  of  this  competi- 
tion. Higher  inspection  standards 
abroad  could  help  equalize  this  price 
differential. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  we 
need  better  inspection  of  imported 
meat,  and  I  support  language  in  this 
farm  bill  to  bring  that  about. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINDLEY  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ENGUSH  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  DASCHLE 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pindley  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  English  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offerd  by  Mr. 
Daschle:  On  line  8  strike  the  words  "which 
have  been  produced  using"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "which  contains". 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hesitate  to  take  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee for  a  further  amendment,  but 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
presented  us  with  an  amendment  that 
has  very  far-reaching  importance,  as  I 
am  sure  he  recognizes.  The  gentleman 
has  been  very  thoughtful  in  present- 
ing the  language  of  this  amendment  to 
a  number  of  us  as  it  has  been  devel- 
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oped.  I  appreciate  that.  In  fact,  I  am 
gratified  that  he  did  include  the  rec- 
ommendation that  I  made  which  per- 
mits the  President,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  set  aside  the  effect  of 
the  language. 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
that  I  have  offered  would,  I  think, 
clear  away  a  lot  of  possible  litigation 
and  narrow  down  the  effect  of  the  lan- 
guage to  the  protection  of  the  health 
of  the  U.S.  constuner,  which  I  think  is 
the  gentleman's  purpose.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  protective  device  in 
terms  of  trade  protection  but,  rather, 
protection  of  the  hetdth  of  the  users 
of  products. 

Therefore,  I  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute  which  would 
make  the  sentence  in  the  middle  of 
the  amendment  read  as  follows:  "Nei- 
ther shall  any  meat  or  meat  food  prod- 
ucts be  Imported  which  contain  agri- 
cultural chemicals  or  animal  drugs." 
and  so  forth.  That  would  limit  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
examine  the  meat  or  meat  products  at 
point  of  entry.  It  would  not  impose 
upon  the  U.S.  Government  ahy  re- 
sponsibility to  look  beyond  that  point 
to  determine  what  procedures  may 
have  been  made  during  the  production 
of  cattle,  which  may  have  been  4  or  5 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  import  into 
the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  did  not 
intend  to  impose  upon  our  Govern- 
ment the  responsibility  to  police  pro- 
duction of  imported  food  products 
right  back  to  the  place  of  origin  but, 
rather,  to  examine  the  product  once  it 
reaches  our  borders  to  make  sure  that 
the  health  of  the  American  consumer 
is  fully  protected.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  offer  this  amendment,  in  the 
spirit  of  trying  to  improve  the  lan- 
guage, to  narrow  it  down  to  what  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
really  intended  the  language  to  say. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  .gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
the  gentleman  tell  me  again,  looking 
at  the  issue  of  equity,  and  looking  at 
the  issue  of  wholesomeness,  would 
your  amendment  be  precisely  what 
American  cattlemen  can  do? 

D  1610 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sorry,  I  could 
not  catch  the  language. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  The  gentleman  is 
changing  the  words  "which  have  been 
produced  using,"  to  "which  contain." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Can  American  cattle- 
men use  these  chemicals  now  in  pro- 
ducing this  meat,  and  if  it  it  used,  then 
is  there  anyway  that  it  would  not  con- 
tain it? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  the  only  con- 
cern we  can  legitimately  have  about 
Imported  meat   or  meat  products  is 


what  the  meat  or  meat  products  con- 
tain. Do  they  contain  items  harmful  to 
the  health  of  the  consumer  in  this 
country?  That  is  why  I  have  offered 
this  amendment.  It  may  be  the  gentle- 
man is  not  satisfied  with  this  amend- 
ment to  his  substitute,  and  I  would  im- 
derstand  if  he  is  not. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  suppose  the  con- 
cern is  that  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  no  way  we  could  use  that 
chemical  without  the  animal  in  some 
degree  containing  it.  we  can  use  it  and 
not  be  detected,  possibly.  If  it  is  the 
gentleman's  objective  to  overcome  the 
detection  devices  while  the  animal  still 
contains  the  chemical  that  is  offen- 
sive, then  I  would  say  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  makes  sense,  but  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  use  a  chemical 
and  not  have  the  animal  contain  it  to 
some  degree. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Surely  our  scientists 
at  the  point  of  import  can  determine 
whether  there  is  harmful  residue  of 
this  sort.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
really  improve  our  public  law  if  he  will 
give  to  our  inspectors  the  right  to 
reject  meat  or  meat  products  which  do 
have  the  residues  of  chemicals  which 
in  our  own  society  we  do  not  permit  in 
the  production  of  such  products. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
There  may  be  some  mistaken  ideas  of 
how  meat  coming  into  this  country  is 
inspected.  I  hope  Members  do  not  be- 
lieve that  every  parcel  of  meat  that 
comes  into  this  country  is  inspected. 
In  fact,  we  have  inspection  proce- 
dures—I took  the  time  to  go  down  to 
one  of  the  plants  where  meat  comes 
into  this  country  to  see  how  they  do  it. 
Quite  frankly,  they  have  all  kinds  of 
procedures  of  the  huge  amounts 
coming  into  this  country  without  ever 
having  been  sampled  or  tested.  It  is 
not  like  the  assembly  line  production 
of  meats  in  this  country  where  every 
carcass  is  inspected. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  diligence  in  ap- 
proaching this  problem. 

But,  I  am  confused.  Why  does  the 
American  Soybean  Association  oppose 
this  amendment?  Why  does  the  Na- 
tional Broiler  CouncU  oppose  it?  Why 
does  the  National  Turkey  Federation 
oppose  it?  Why  does  the  United  Fresh 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association 
oppose  it?  These  are  producer  groups. 
Why  does  the  U.S.  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations 
oppose  it?  Why  does  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  oppose  it?  And, 
why  does  an  administration  that  needs 
cattlemen's  support  oppose  it? 


It  is  simple.  Because  none  of  these 
groups  know  how  it  will  be  perceived 
by  our  trading  partners.  And,  with  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  agricultural  exports 
at  stake,  these  groups  want  us  to  take 
the  time  to  carefully  examine  the  po- 
tential effects  of  this  amendment. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  whether  we 
would  be  voting  on  this  amendment 
today  if  Bill  McMillan  were  still  with 
the  National  Cattlemen's  Association. 
He  certainly  would  want  us  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  language  to  give 
other  producer  groups  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  views  on  how  this 
amendment  could  affect  their  com- 
modities. 

I  support  strongly  the  intent  of  this 
amendment.  Competition  should  be 
fair.  Our  cattlemen  should  not  be 
asked  to  compete  at  a  disadvantage.  I 
think  this  amendment,  or  an  amend- 
ment similar  to  it,  should  become  law. 

But,  we  do  not  live  in  an  economic 
vacuum.  There  are  many  countries  In 
the  world  that  would  enjoy  seeing  the 
United  States  moving  toward  trade 
protectionism.  Any  move  toward  pro- 
tectionism could  be  used  as  an  excuse 
to  restrict  imports  of  our  products. 

The  European  Elconomic  Communi- 
ty would  like  to  undermine  our  zero 
duty  binding  on  soybeans.  They  re- 
cently considered  taxing  our  soybean 
oil  imports.  The  Europeans  would  like 
to  impose  new  standards  for  poultry. 
And,  the  Europeans  have  indicated  an 
interest  in  banning  imports  of  meat 
products  that  come  from  animals 
which  have  been  raised  using  hor- 
mones. 

The  problem  we  have  today  is  that 
world  trade  is  not  bound  by  U.S.  law. 
That  is  why  we  have  so  many  double 
standards.  These  double  standards 
should  be  eliminated  and  I  strongly 
support  efforts  to  eliminate  them.  The 
issue  today  is  not  whether  to  eliminate 
this  double  standard  in  imported  beef, 
but  how  to  eliminate.  Given  my  years 
of  experience  in  the  area  of  foreign  re- 
lations and  international  trade,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  proper  way 
to  address  this  problem  is  through  an 
open  fonim  in  which  all  interested 
parties  will  be  allowed  to  present  their 
views.  Perhaps,  we  need  to  negotiate 
with  our  trading  partners.  In  any 
event,  as  long  as  there  are  questions  in 
my  mind  about  how  this  amendment 
will  affect  soybeans,  poultry,  grains, 
and  other  agricultural  products,  I 
must  most  reluctantly  vote  against 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  of  the 
late  hour.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  not  a  member  of  this  very  fine 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  I  re- 
spect the  expertise  that  is  arrayed 
here  on  this  serious  subject.  But,  I  do 
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have  a  Jdeep  interest  in  this.  I  have 
helped  llhe  beef  producer  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  tax  laws.  I 
have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  help  them 
in  all  of  that,  so  I  am  not  hostile  to 
any  of  this. 

I  know  that  there  are  problems,  but 
I  think Jwe  need  to  review  where  we 
are  in  tliis  picture.  Ten  years  ago,  the 
export  ajnd  import  trade  of  the  United 
States  Mtfas  about  $40  billion.  Now,  the 
export  trade  in  agriculture  alone  is  $45 
billion.  One  out  of  every  three  acres  in 
agricultire  is  dedicated  to  export. 

It  is  np  mere  accident  that  this  has 
occurreq.  It  is  because  those  of  us  who 
are  int(  (rested  in  opening  markets 
have  be<  n  going  around  the  world,  and 
represer  tatives  of  this  Government 
have  be<  n  going  around  the  world,  and 
we  have  been  t>eating  down  the  doors 
that  have  been  closed  to  our  products, 
our  industrial  products  and  our  agri- 
cultural products.  Now,  the  debate  we 
have  just  heard  here  could  just  as  well 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  Japanese 
Diet  or  in  the  European  Parliament. 
They  al  have  the  same  concerns  we 
do,  and  f  we  lead  the  way  and  impose 
this  kin(  I  of  legislation,  our  beef  prod- 
ucts and  beef  exports  will  suffer  some, 
but  all  )f  our  other  agricultural  ex- 
ports wiJ  suffer  and  some  will  suffer 
very  gre  itly.  That  is  the  problem  that 
we  face. 

Now  tl  lere  has  never  been,  so  far  as  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  determine,  any 
history  )f  anybody  ever  having  been 
adversel:  r  affected  physically  by  any  of 
the  things  that  are  complained  about 
here.  T  lere  are  no  recorded  cases. 
There  is  nothing  on  this  at  all.  When 
we  strip  this  argument  of  all  of  its 
beautif u  language  and  its  fervance,  it 
is  nothii  g  more  than  pure  protection- 
ism. 

For  1(  1  years  we  have  been  going 
around  this  world  beating  down  its 
doors  sc  that  the  American  farmer 
and  so  tl  lat  the  American  exporter  will 
have  great  opportunities  to  export 
their  pn  ducts.  That  is  what  this  issue 
is  all  altout.  Now,  if  there  are  any 
problerrui— if  there  are  any  problems 
about  h;alth  and  safety  and  all  of 
those  things,  we  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  ard  Means  will  be  most  happy 
to  take  (hem  up.  We  have  jurisdiction 
in  this  matter  along  with  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  but  we  never  hear 
any  con  plaints  about  it  except  from 
those  w  10  are  representing— as  they 
should  r  epresent— their  own  constitu- 
ency, thit  are  engaged  in  cattle  pro- 
duction. We  have  worked  for  years  to 
try  to  op  en  up  world  markets.  We  still 
have  prcblems  opening  up  world  mar- 
kets, but  if  we  start  moving  in  this  di- 
rection lot  only  will  American  beef 
products  suffer  in  Japan,  in  Europe, 
but  all  01  ir  other  agricultural  products, 
our  citns,  everything  else  will  suffer: 
our  poutry.  All  of  these  things  will 
suffer  b(  cause  they  all  can  be  subject- 
ed to  ths  kind  of  inspection  and  this 


kind  of  delay  and  this  kind  of  re- 
straint. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
understand  the  gentleman's  statement 
and  I  agree  with  him,  but  only  partial- 
ly. I  think  that  after  knocking  down 
doors  and  after  beating  on  everybody 
to  take  our  products  we  come  with  one 
conclusion,  that  those  people  buy  our 
products  because  of  the  high  quality 
and  because  of  the  standards  that  we 
maintain  in  this  country.  Everybody 
wants  the  high  quality. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  a  great, 
naive  belief.  The  reason  why  they  buy 
them  is  because  we  can  get  them  past 
the  borders.  If  they  never  get  past  the 
borders,  if  they  have  to  meet  the  kind 
of  restraints  we  wish  to  have  imposed 
here,  they  will  never  get  past  the  bor- 
ders. But  once  we  get  our  products  on 
their  shelf  they  can  compare  the  qual- 
ity and  price.  Then  they  will  buy  our 
product. 

That  is  the  argiunent  I  make.  We 
have  got  to  open  up  these  markets.  We 
cannot  open  world  markets  with  this 
kind  of  restrictive  legislation.  If  we  set 
this  kind  of  standard,  everybody  else  is 
going  to  close  us  out.  We  are  going 
around  now  day  after  day  negotiating 
and  trying  to  open  world  trade  doors. 
Please  do  not  make  it  more  difficult. 
Please  do  not  slaughter  your  own  live- 
stock before  it  can  be  sold.  Do  not  cut 
off  another  farmer's  right  to  export. 
Do  not  cut  off  his  market.  That  is 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Frenzel  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gibbons 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield, 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well.  I  know  be- 
cause I  have  been  with  him,  of  his 
strenuous  efforts  on  behalf  on  not 
only  agricultural  product  exportation 
from  this  country,  but  all  kinds  of 
products,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
continue  to  do  that  is  to  continue  to 
remove  trade  barriers,  not  enact  new 
ones. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment,  which  I  be- 
lieve represents  a  significant  attempt 
to  establish  a  nontariff  protectionist 
barrier  that  could  seriously  injure  our 
international  trade  position. 

The  amendment,  on  the  face  of  it, 
appears  to  be  aimed  at  protecting  the 
American  consumer.  The  result  of  the 
amendment,  however,  would  be  to 
harm  the  American  consumer— in  the 


pocketbook,  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
meat  products  in  this  country. 

It  is  argued  that  the  health  of  the 
consumer  would  be  protected  under 
this  proposal.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  consumer  is  already 
adequately  protected  by  the  EPA.  the 
FDA  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. All  of  these  Government  organi- 
zations maintain  the  programs  and  fa- 
cilities needed  to  inspect  all  imported 
meat  into  this  country. 

Most  countries  exporting  meat  to 
the  United  States  use  some  chemicals 
that  are  not  approved  for  the  same 
use  in  the  United  States.  The  use  of 
these  compounds  does  not  pose  a 
health  hazard,  however,  as  long  as  the 
imported  meat  and  meat  products  con- 
form to  the  standards  set  by  the  U.S. 
inspection  agencies. 

To  establish  such  criteria  for  import- 
ed meat  as  proposed  by  this  amend- 
ment would  virtually  prohibit  imports 
of  meat  into  the  United  States  and 
invite  probable  retaliation  from  U.S. 
trading  partners.  It  is  an  action  I  be- 
lieve we  must  avoid. 

The  United  States  has  just  recently 
resolved  a  longstanding  trade  dispute 
with  Australia  on  imports  of  lamb  into 
this  country.  An  action  which  could 
adversely  affect  beef  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  Australia  could 
have  serious  repercussions  on  our  rela- 
tions. That  could  be  duplicated  with 
other  countries  around  the  world. 

I  wUl  remind  my  colleagues  that  we 
are  now  engaged  in  rather  strenuous 
efforts  with  the  Government  of  Aus- 
tralia trying  to  encourage  them  to  sup- 
port our  policy  and  to  join  with  us  in 
the  multinational  force  in  the  Sinai,  a 
very  essential  part  of  the  peace  proc- 
ess in  the  Middle  East. 

That  is  a  very  essential  part  of  the 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  will  include  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Australian  Ambassador  con- 
cerning this  matter,  and  I  would  also 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
many  of  the  California  agricultural 
product  producers,  especially  of  crops 
that  grow  in  California,  are  very  con- 
cerned about  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  least  we  can 
do  is  to  adopt  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley),  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  offering 
it. 

The  letter  to  which  I  referred  is  as 
follows: 

Embassy  of  Australia, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  23,  1981. 

I  refer  to  the  Agriculture  and  F\)od  Act  of 
1981  (S.  884)  and  Amendment  Number  356 
proposed  by  Senator  Melcher  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bentsen).  This  Amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  and  attached  to  S.  884. 
The  Amendment  would  require  that  import- 
ed meat  products  meet  the  inspection,  sani- 
tary quality,  species  verification  and  resi- 
dues standards  which  apply  to  products  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 
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Australia  supports  the  objective  of  ensur- 
ing food  safety  and  believes  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  achieve  this  objective  in  ways  which 
do  not  impose  unnecessary  and  hsoroful  im- 
pediments on  the  free  flow  of  trade.  My  au- 
thorities are  greatly  concerned  about  that 
part  of  the  Amendment  which  refers  to  the 
use  of  chemical  compounds  and  which 
reads: 

"Neither  shall  such  products  be  imported 
which  have  been  produced  using  agricultur- 
al chemicals,  animal  drugs  or  medicated 
feeds  which  are  not  currently  approved  for 
the  same  use  in  the  United  States." 

It  is  Aiistralla's  opinion  that  the  legisla- 
tion would  effectively  stop  the  imporUtlon 
into  this  country  of  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts. To  take  Australia  as  an  example,  any 
chemical  compounds  which  are  allowed  to 
be  used  have  been  rigorously  assessed  and 
approved  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  food 
supply.  However  not  all  of  these  chemicals 
have  been  submitted  for  approval  for 
United  States  use. 

Many  countries  have  markedly  different 
agricultural  systems  to  those  In  the  United 
SUtes,  and  this  is  the  case  in  Australia.  For 
example,  beef  production  in  Australia  is 
largely  a  grazing  concern  whereas  in  the 
United  States  extensive  feed-lotting  is  car- 
ried out.  Similarly  wool  and  lamb  produc- 
tion is  a  major  Industry  in  Australia  as  com- 
pared to  the  U.S.A. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  different  sys- 
tems, agricultural  chemical  and  animal  drug 
usage  is,  by  necessity,  in  many  instances  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  the  U.S.A.  in  order  to 
maximise  efficiency  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Chemical  manufacturers  are  often  not 
prepared  to  seek  United  States  approval  for 
chemical  comf)ounds  used  in  other  countries 
because  of  the  high  cost,  delays  in  obtaining 
approval  and  limited  marketing  potential  in 
this  country.  It  would  therefore  be  unrealis- 
tic either  to  discontinue  the  use  of  essential 
non-U.S.A.  approved  chemicals  in  Australia, 
or  to  expect  manufacturers  to  obtain  costly 
approvals  in  this  country  for  product  which 
might  not  be  used  here. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  Australia 
has  well  developed  and  effective  systems  for 
approval  of  chemical  compounds  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  food  product.  These  approval 
systems  operate  through  the  National 
Health  and  Medical  Research  Council,  a 
body  comprising  both  Federal  and  State 
representatives,  and  are  well  known  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

The  introduction  of  a  requirement  which 
would  impose  trade  sanctions  on  Australia 
because  chemical  compounds  tested  and  ac- 
cepted as  safe  in  Australia  although  not  ap- 
proved in  the  United  States  are  used  in  agri- 
cultural production  would  constitute  a  non- 
tariff  technical  trade  barrier.  Both  Austra- 
lia and  the  United  States  are  parties  to  the 
Genera]  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
and  It  is  Australia's  view  that  such  trade 
sanctions  would  be  contrary  to  United 
States  obligations  under  that  Agreement. 

Approximately  30  percent  of  Australian 
beef  production  is  exported  to  the  United 
States,  and  even  though  it  Is  only  4  percent 
of  your  consumption  this  represents  around 
37  percent  of  total  Australian  exports  to  the 
U.S.  market  over  the  past  5  years.  Prohibi- 
tion of  Imports  of  Australian  meat  would, 
therefore,  have  a  devastating  effect,  not 
only  on  the  meat  industry  in  Australia  but 
also  on  our  balance  of  trade  which  has  con- 
sistently been  heavily  in  favour  of  the 
United  States. 


Passage  of  the  Amendment  could  damage 
the  United  States.  Cessation  of  meat  Im- 
ports would  have  a  drastic  effect  on  your 
meat  processing  industry,  since  that  indus- 
try relies  heavily  on  Imports.  There  would 
inevitably  be  a  sudden  rise  in  cost  of  food- 
stuffs generally  relied  upon  by  the  poorer 
members  of  the  community.  If  the  practice 
of  requiring  an  exporter  to  conform  to 
chemical  and  drug  use  limitations  of  the  im- 
porting country  were  to  be  adopted  by  other 
importing  countries,  the  efforts  which 
United  States  producers  are  making  to  in- 
crease their  own  exports  would  be  severely 
hindered.  No  exporter  could  comply  with 
limitations  of  all  importing  countries;  there 
are  bound  to  be  inconsistencies  between 
such  limitations. 

Australia  therefore  views  the  trade  impli- 
cations of  that  portion  of  the  Melcher 
Amendment  which  deals  with  agricultural 
chemicals,  drugs  or  medicated  feeds  with 
the  gravest  concern  and  seeks  your  full  sup- 
port in  opposing  this  either  in  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  or  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  when  the  Farm  Bill  is  debated, 
and  in  Conference. 

I  am  writing  similarly  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Sub-Committee  on  Trade  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Conunittee  and  sending  copies  of 
my  letter  to  all  members  of  your  Conmilt- 
tee,  and  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Trade. 
Sir  Nicholas  Parkinson, 

Amboisador. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  again  want  to  remind  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons),  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO),  that  this  amend- 
ment contains  the  following  provision: 
"provided  that  the  President  may  set 
aside  the  application  of  clause  1" 
which  is  the  part  regarding  chemicals. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
alize that  the  gentleman  has  been  im- 
proving his  amendment  all  along,  but 
it  is  still  a  poor  amendment,  if  he  will 
pardon  the  expression. 

All  that  means  is  that  every  time  we 
have  got  to  run  to  the  Chief  Executive 
and  we  have  got  to  go  through  all 
these  things.  Other  countries  can  do 
the  same  thing.  We  have  got  to  go  to 
the  elected  heads  of  their  govern- 
ments, and  we  have  to  go  all  through 
this  and  all  this  restrains  trade. 

We  have  been  trying  to  teach  other 
people  in  the  world,  but  this  really 
does  not  help  them,  and  it  does  not 
help  us. 

I  respectfully  say  that  while  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  not  as  bad  as  it 
was  day  before  yesterday  or  last  week 
when  I  saw  it,  it  is  still  not  any  good. 
It  is  one  of  those  kinds  of  amendments 
that  when  we  enact  it,  it  gives  a  li- 
cense to  everyone  else  to  enact  it  also, 
and  when  everyone  enacts  it,  the  bar- 
riers slowly  go  up. 

These  kinds  of  amendments  were  re- 
jected in  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
As  I  say,  if  any  Member  seriously 
wants  this  kind  of  amendment  and 
wants  to  come  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  we  will  be  glad  to  enter- 


tain them  and  bring  in  all  the  wit- 
nesses they  have,  and  we  can  see  if 
there  is  any  kind  of  public  health 
problem. 

This  proposal  has  little  if  anything 
to  do  with  public  health;  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  environment. 

This  type  amendment  was  rejected 
in  the  Agriculture  Committee,  and  I 
just  do  not  see  any  need  for  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  two 
out  of  the  three  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  everyone  is 
agreed  that  the  Daschle  amendment  is 
unsuitable  and  that  the  English 
amendment  is  the  one  that  we  are  now 
discussing. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley) 
is  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  English 
amendment,  in  my  judgment,  it  would 
be  barely  tolerable.  It  would  still  be  an 
offensive,  obviously  protectionist 
amendment  which  would  be  badly  in- 
terpreted by  our  trading  partners  and 
probably  cause  retaliatory  market  bar- 
riers on  their  part.  But,  nevertheless, 
it  would  be  tolerable. 

If  the  Findley  amendment  is  not  ac- 
cepted, the  English  amendment,  in  my 
judgment  represents  a  substantial  in- 
defensible barrier  to  trade  that  would 
cause  the  particular  people  that  it  is 
intended  to  help  great  distress  in  mar- 
keting their  own  products  offshore. 

The  amendment  prohibits  the  im- 
portation of  certain  meats  that  have 
been  produced  with  chemicals,  drugs, 
and  so  forth,  banned  in  the  United 
States  whether  or  not  the  meats  con- 
tains residues  or  is  adulterated. 

A  longer  recitation  of  the  provisions 
is  unnecessary.  It  would  require  exten- 
sive additional  testing  procedures  that 
would  do  nothing  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity and  safety  of  meat  products  sold  in 
this  country. 

The  inspecting  and  testing  of  im- 
ported meats  is  already  quite  exten- 
sive in  order  to  insure  that  imported 
meat  products  comply  with  all  domes- 
tic standards.  Only  establishments 
specifically  certified  as  meeting  such 
requirements  can  prepare  meat  and 
meat  products  for  export  to  the 
United  States.  The  USDA  conducts 
onsite  reviews  of  foreign  producers,  as 
well  as  additional  random  inspections, 
including  sampling  for  chemical  resi- 
dues, at  major  ports  of  entry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment is  exactly  what  happened  to  us 
when  Canada  barred  DES  and  Ameri- 
can producers  could  still  use  it  In 
America.  The  folks  who  are  presenting 
this  amendment  came  to  the  Congress 
and  said,  "This  is  an  unfair  trade  bar- 
rier because  here  we  are  using  an  addi- 
tive in  the  United  States  that  Canada 
has  unfairly  prohibited."  We  worked 
out  an  arrangement  with  Canada, 
thank  heavens,  so  we  could  ship  the 
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meat    ujitil    everybody 
agreeme:  it  (jn  DES. 

But  W(!  are  doing  with  this  amend- 
ment exi  ictly  what  Canada  did  in  that 
case,  anf  we  called  it  unfair  at  that 
time 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr 
Gibbons^  pointed  out,  we  do  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  of  meat 
business  joverseas.  Much  of  that  meat 
business  would  be  Jeopardized  and  lost 
if  our  tmding  partners  used  the  lan- 
guage oil  the  English  amendment  in 
determining  whether  they  would 
accept  our  food  or  not. 

Worse  ^han  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  al4o  tend  to  lose  other  kinds  of 
business  such  as  the  beans  we  ship  to 
Mexico  which  are  grown  in  areas  that 
are  treated  with  paraquat.  In  addition, 
we  use  fungistats  on  apples  and  pears 
that  are  I  banned  in  some  European 
ty  countries,  and  there  are 
parathion,  malathion,  that 
our  soybeans  which  are  pro- 
Japan,  the  Netherlands, 
rmany,  Poland,  and  other 
Europe  bans  the  arsenicals 
poultry. 

So  whait  we  are  doing,  if  we  accept 
the  English  amendment,  is  to  provide 
standard^  which,  if  they  were  used  by 
o\xx  trad^g  partners,  would  cost  us 
many  of  our  export  markets  abroad. 
We  will  lie  thumbing  our  nose  at  the 
rest  of  tie  world,  and  many  nations 
will  thuir  b  right  back. 

Of  cour  5e,  this  comes  at  a  time  when 
aU  Memb  srs  of  Congress  are  telling  us 
on  the  Itade  Subcommittee  to  "get 
out  ther(  and  expand  your  exports, 
fellows."  And  we  are  out  every  day 
trying  to  break  down  trade  barriers  all 
around  t  le  world.  We  just  returned 
from  the  par  East  where  we  demanded 
of  a  nulnber  of  nations,  primarily 
Japan,  tt  at  they  repeal  barriers  like 
this  so  w(i  could  sell  in  those  markets. 
But  I  aik,  "How  can  we  break  down 
barriers  ubroad  if  you  keep  erecting 
barriers  behind  us?"  If  you  accept  the 
English  ainendment,  it  means  that  we 
cannot  g<i  in  with  clean  hands  when 
we  negot  ate  with  our  trading  part 
ners.  Thit  makes  our  work  much 
harder.  V'e  cannot  build  new  markets 
for  ourse  ves,  and  we  cannot  get  con 
cessions  a  broad,  because  we  are  raising 
barriers  h  ere. 
I  just  cinnot  describe  the  difficulty 
amendment  will  cause  us  as 
we  do  ou|  best  to  establish  these  new 
markets 

The  wofet  of  it  is,  of  course,  that  no 
s  more  reliant  on  markets 
abroad  than  agriculture.  When  agri- 
culture g(  es  protectionist,  as  it  appar- 
today,  free  trade  is  badly 
The   best   industry   in   the 
ijiost  dedicated  to  trade  ex- 
now  leading  us  down  the 
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lonely,  o^e-way  street  of  protection- 
ism. 

Mr.   Chkirman, 
opposed    )y   the 


this  amendment   is 
administration,   the 


Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  U.S. 
State  Department,  all  of  which  have 
directed  specific  letters  to  various 
Members  of  Congress,  including  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, saying  that  they  oppose  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  accept  this 
amendment,  we  are  going  to  cause  our- 
selves enormous  trouble  in  world 
trade. 

The  agencies  of  this  administration, 
including  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, have  stated  that  the  amend- 
ment prohibits  imports  of  meat  that 
has  been  produced  with  chemicals, 
animal  drugs  or  medicated  feeds 
banned  in  the  United  States,  whether 
or  not  such  products  have  been  adul- 
terated or  contain  residues  of  harmful 
substances.  The  restriction  on  imports 
also  would  apply  to  meat  produced 
using  chemicals  and  other  substances 
not  approved  for  use  in  the  United 
States,  if  such  use  has  adulterated  the 
imported  product. 

Both  these  provisions  are  unneces- 
sary and  would  require  extensive  addi- 
tional testing  procedures  that  would 
do  nothing  to  improve  the  quality  and 
safety  of  meat  products  sold  in  this 
coimtry.  It  also  would  make  meat 
products,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
more  costly  for  American  consumers. 

Only  60  of  the  150  chemicals  com- 
monly used  in  agriculture  can  be  de- 
tected by  known  analytical  methods. 
Our  present  testing  results  in  stopping 
imports  of  about  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  imported  beef.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  rejection  rate  for  domestic  beef  is, 
but  I  read  that  we  do  find  bad  prod- 
ucts from  time  to  time. 

Inspection  and  testing  of  imported 
meat  already  is  quite  extensive,  in 
order  to  assure  that  imported  meat 
products  comply  with  all  domestic 
standards.  Only  establishments  specif- 
ically certified  as  meeting  such  re- 
quirements can  prepare  meat  and 
meat  products  for  export  to  the 
United  States.  USDA  conducts  onsite 
reviews  of  foreign  producers  as  well  as 
additional  random  inspections,  includ- 
ing sampling  for  chemical  residues,  at 
major  ports  of  entry. 

The  fact  that  chemicals  and  other 
substances  have  not  been  approved  for 
use  in  the  United  States  does  not 
mean  they  are  harmful  or  unsafe.  Dif- 
ferent production  techniques,  tradi- 
tional usages,  and  problems  occurring 
in  some  countries  and  not  in  others  is 
often  more  a  consideration  than 
health  and  safety  in  determining 
which  substances  are  approved  by 
which  countries. 

Further,  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  could  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  our  own  agriculture  exports 
because  it  would  signal  other  countries 
to  take  similar  actions  or  to  continue 


to 


inspection   practices  that  amount 
trade  barriers. 

For  example,  the  United  States  has 
been  trying  to  persuade  the  European 
Commuinity  not  to  ban  the  importa- 
tion of  meat  products  which  have  been 
produced  using  naturally  occurring 
growth  stimulants  and  antibiotics. 
These  substances  are  used  extensively 
in  livestock  rearing  in  the  United 
States.  If  this  amendment  is  enacted, 
we  could  lose  much  of  our  leverage 
with  the  European  Community  and 
further  endanger  a  trade  valued  at 
about  $300  million  per  year. 

Another  example  can  be  seen  in  the 
use  of  DDT,  DES.  aldrln.  and  dleldrin 
which  are  prohibited  for  use  in  meat 
production  or  on  crops  in  the  United 
States  for  environmental  reasons.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  export  products 
exposed  to  these  chemicals  if  residue 
standards  are  met  in  the  receiving 
country.  If  other  countries  move  to  to- 
tally block  these  exports,  as  we  are 
considering  doing  today,  the  losses  to 
our  own  agriexports  could  be  substan- 
tial. 

That  would  be  a  high  price  to  pay, 
especially  since  our  beef  imports,  less 
than  10  percent  of  U.S.  production, 
are  down  this  year.  However,  that  10 
percent  represents  one-quarter  of 
manufacturing  beef  supplies  because 
of  our  30-percent  maximum  fat  specifi- 
cation for  hamburger.  Not  only  is  the 
imported  meat  wholesome,  but  we 
need  it  because  U.S.  producers  do  not 
provide  enough  meat  of  this  kind. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  be  a 
nontarlff  trade  barrier  in  violation  of 
our  GATT  obligations.  It  could  not  be 
justified  in  the  GATT  as  being  neces- 
sary to  protect  either  human  or 
animal  health.  Countries  whose  ex- 
ports are  restricted,  even  though  they 
meet  residue  requirements,  would 
have  legitimate  cause  for  claiming 
compensation  for  impairment  of  trade 
benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  currently 
have  adequate  health  and  safety 
standards  for  meat  products  both  pro- 
duced and  imported.  The  important 
factor  is  that  the  public  be  protected 
from  unsafe  or  contaminated  meat.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  want  the  State  Department  in 
charge  of  my  agricultural  business. 
However,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel) 
two  questions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
zel) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Marlenee,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frenzel 
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was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
gentleman  seems  to  contend  that 
there  are  sufficient  safeguards  within 
what  the  USDA  does  to  insure  that 
the  American  consumers  are  allowed  a 
quality  product.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  That  is  the  USDA's 
opinion,  and  I  think  that  is  more  in 
the  gentleman's  department  than  in 
mine. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Well,  I  think  that 
is  the  contention  here  with  this 
amendment  and  that  the  safeguards 
are  just  not  there. 

We  have  one  sampling  per  700.000 
pounds  of  beef.  We  have  had  horse 
meat  shipped  into  this  coimtry,  and 
we  have  had  kangaroo  meat  masquer- 
ading as  beef. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  contri- 
bution. 

The  gentleman's  amendment,  how- 
ever, does  not  ask  that  we  sample 
more  product.  It  does  not  call  for  an 
appropriation  or  an  authorization  to 
the  Agriculture  Department  to  do 
more  controlling  and  more  testing. 
The  Department  now  does  do  spot 
testing,  and  I  believe  in  the  last  2 
years  they  have  rejected  about  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  imported  beef. 
But,  as  I  read  in  my  papers,  I  find  that 
we  rejected  a  little  domestic  meat,  too, 
and  I  suspect  the  proportions  are  not 
very  much  different. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if  the 
USDA  had  been  on  its  toes,  the  law 
was  sufficient  to  detect  all  the  prob- 
lems of  kangaroo  meat  and  those 
things  we  have  read  in  the  paper 
about  adulterated  products. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  furt.lier,  I 
think  the  bone  of  contention  here  is 
safeguarding  the  consumer  in  the  Fin- 
dley  amendment  as  opposed  to  the 
E^nglish  amendment. 

If  we  look  at  the  language,  offered 
by  our  colleague  from  Illinois,  it  says, 
"Contains  agricultural  chemicals  or 
animal  drugs."  That  simply  goes  back 
to  the  same  old  story,  this:  How  have 
they  done  their  job?  How  do  they 
insure  that  it  does  not  contain  these 
dangerous  chemicals  or  dangerous 
drugs?  They  cannot  do  it  under  the 
present  system  of  checking  one  sample 
of  700,000.  They  must  check  the  inter- 
nal organs  of  these  animals  if  they  are 
going  to  see  whether  there  are  danger- 
ous chemicals  or  dangerous  drugs  con- 
tained in  the  meat  coming  into  this 
country. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the 
two  amendments.  One  says.  "Con- 
tained." suid  the  other  puts  the  onus 
of  responsibility  on  the  USDA  to  get 
the  job  done. 

Defeat  the  Ptodley  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  contri- 


bution, but  he  has  pointed  out  one  of 
the  real  problems  with  the  English 
amendment. 

Under  the  language  of  the  English 
amendment,  if  a  cow  grazes  in  a  yard 
that  has  been  spread  with  any  item 
that  has  been  harmed  in  the  United 
States,  that  cow  would  not  be  able  to 
be  imported.  We  have  a  lot  of  imports 
from  Central  America  where  cattle  do 
graze  in  areas  that  have  been  sprayed 
with  products  that  are  banned  in  this 
country. 
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The  cows  do  not  necessarily  eat  the 
stuff.  They  are  not  intended  to.  but 
they  wander  in  it. 

As  anybody  who  read  the  amend- 
ment would  know,  those  cows  could 
not  be  imported.  The  meat  is  perfectly 
good,  contains  no  trace  of  those  par- 
ticular elements,  and  would,  I  think,  in 
any  rational  person's  mind  be  judged 
wholly  pure  for  American  consump- 
tion. 

The  English  amendment  is  clearly 
intended  to  frustrate  importation  of 
meat  and  to  provide  special  kinds  of 
barriers  for  our  trading  partners. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
zel) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Frenzel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  Tor  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  I  followed  his  argument  and 
the  argimients  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  in  the  well  about  this  amend- 
ment or  talking  about  both  amend- 
ments and  every  amendment  that  is 
pending  now  being  a  barrier  to  trade.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  to  explain  to 
me  how  we  are  creating  a  barrier  to 
trade  when  we  require  that  foreign 
producers  toe  the  line  and  adhere  to 
the  same  standards  that  we  set  for  our 
own  producers.  How  does  that  impair 
trade? 

Mr.  FREINZEL.  The  problem  is,  I 
will  tell  the  gentleman,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  question  because  it  is  a 
good  one,  that  foreign  producers  do 
not  require  us  to  toe  that  line  and 
meet  their  same  standards.  All  they 
ask  is  that  the  meat,  when  we  ship  it 
to  them,  be  pure  and  free  of  sub- 
stances which  they  prohibit  in  their 
country  and  that,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
what  we  require  of  products  coming 
into  this  coimtry.  I  cannot  see  any- 
thing fairer,  I  have  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  when  we  passed  the  meat  in- 
spection bill  and  all  these  other  bills 
putting  our  own  producers,  our  own 
retailers,  our  own  processors  under 
those  rigid  health  standards  that  we 
at  that  time  expected  all  of  these  proc- 


essors outside  of  this  country  to  meet 
the  same  standards.  Something  has 
happened  along  the  line,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  to  ask  of  our  people 
more  than  what  we  are  asking  of  their 
competition  overseas. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  intend  to 
get  into  this  debate,  but  I  think  there 
have  been  some  things  here  said  that 
ought  to  be  straightened  out. 

To  start  with,  we  have  two  issues. 
One  is  what  volume  of  meat  should  be 
imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
the  other  is  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
product.  They  are  two  separate  issues. 
Volume  of  imports  is  handled  primari- 
ly by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
It  is  the  volume  of  meat  coming  into 
the  country.  The  wholesomeness  issue 
is  handled  through  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

As  far  as  the  volume  of  meat  coming 
into  the  country,  let  me  go  back  to 
1964.  We  passed  here  in  the  Congress 
in  that  year,  not  with  my  help  but 
over  my  opposition,  an  upside-down 
formula  saying  that  the  bigger  the 
volume  of  meat  that  is  slaughtered  in 
this  country,  the  more  meat  could  be 
imported  into  the  country.  Do  my  col- 
leagues know  who  supported  that? 
The  National  Cattlemen's  Association 
joined  with  the  packers  to  pass  that 
law.  I  know  because  they  attacked  me 
in  the  net  election  because  I  had  op- 
posed the  bill  that  they  supported. 
Fifteen  years  later  and  two  cattle 
cycles  later,  after  a  lot  of  their  people 
had  gone  broke  because  of  the  bad 
law.  we  were  able  to  change  the  law. 
That  is  the  volume.  We  just  changed 
that  upside-down  formula  here  about 
2  years  ago.  Bills  governing  the 
volume  should  be  changed  in  that 
manner. 

The  other  issue  is  the  wholesome- 
ness of  the  product.  Nobody  is  more 
for  wholesome  products  than  I  am.  I 
was  the  author  of  the  1967  meat  in- 
spection bill.  In  1967  we  finally  got  a 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  over  the 
opposition  of  the  National  Cattlemen's 
Association  and  the  ptickers,  over  the 
opposition  of  both  of  them. 

The  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion opposed  the  bill  because  some  of 
their  producers  would  not  be  able  to 
continue  selling  some  of  their  sick  ani- 
mals and  they  went  right  along  with 
the  packers  who  were  not  processing 
meat  as  most  people  would  want  them 
to  do.  But  after  it  was  exposed  that 
meat  was  being  sold  coming  out  of  ren- 
dering plants  and  other  places— finally 
with  that  exposure  the  majority  sup- 
ported the  1967  Meat  Inspection  Act. 

So  we  passed  the  1967  law. 

I'his  1967  law  requires,  as  a  matter 
of  law.  that  there  be  equal  inspection 
in  foreign  countries  compared  to  what 
we  have  in  this  country.  After  that  law 
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passed  in  Mexico,  for  example,  some 
32  plants  that  had  been  exporting  had 
to  close  <  own  while  5  plants  were  up- 
graded to  meet  the  standards  required 
in  this  CO  intry. 

The  pre  blem  is  not  with  the  law,  it  is 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  I  say  it  is 
inadequa  e.  But  we  cannot  get  at  that 
problem  by  passing  this  amendment. 
Passing  a|n  amendment  would  mislead 
some  pei>ple  into  believing  we  had 
taken  caie  of  any  problems  when  in 
fact  it  ha  i  not. 

What  ve  ought  to  do  is  actually 
have  equil  inspection  over  there.  My 
colleague;  say  they  do  not  inspect 
their  animals.  That  is  not  so  at  all. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  for  exam- 
ple, are  required  to  have  inspectors 
just  like  we  have.  Every  animal  is  in- 
spected. '  'hey  are  not  inspected  by  our 
employee  s;  it  is  their  employees.  They 
are  required  to  meet  the  same  stand- 
ards as  o  irs,  for  example,  that  inspec- 
tors cannot  be  the  employees  of  the 
packing  company.  They  must  be  hired 
by  and  piid  for  by  the  government  so 
they  do  r  ot  have  a  conflict  of  interest, 
the  sam(  requirement  as  for  our  in- 
spectors n  this  country. 

As  a  natter  of  law.  they  have  the 
same  inspection  system  that  we  do. 
But  we  d  0  not  have  enough  superviso- 
ry personnel  over  there,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  talking  about,  is  supervi- 
sory penonnel  comparable  to  our  su- 
pervisory personnel  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  doing  the  same  inspections 
we  have  i  n  this  country. 

We  ev;n  know  that  in  some  in- 
stances o  /er  there  in  those  other  coun- 
tries wh  jre  they  have  been  warned 
ahead  of  time  when  they  come  in  for  a 
spot  check.  The  problem  is  in  getting 
adequate  inspection  as  required  by 
law.  If  a  plant  is  in  violation,  they  can 
even  bla;k  list  the  plant  completely 
and  shoild  where  necessary.  I  do  not 
recall  any  of  those  who  support  this 
amendment  or  any  of  these  organiza- 
tions coning  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  complaining  this  year 
when  tie  administration  submitted 
the  budget  to  reduce,  not  to  increase, 
but  to  r  Jduce  the  number  of  inspec- 
tors, and  actually  to  go  to  a  spot  in- 
spection system  in  this  country  with 
regard  td  some  of  our  red  meat.  That 
is  what  ny  colleagues  ought  to  do  if 
they  rea  ly  believe  in  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  the  product,  is  to  get  over 
there  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  t  ry  to  get  these  appropriations 
increase(  so  that  we  have  the  number 
of  supeivisory  personnel  in  foreign 
countriei  that  are  needed,  and  to 
make  sui  e  they  follow  the  present  law. 

The  pioblem  is  not  with  the  law.  It 
is  the  wa  y  it  is  being  administered,  and 
there  is  no  substitute  for  beefing  up 
the  adm  nistration  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  aid  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Pindley  i  tmendment. 


On  the  surface  it  would  appear  that 
the  Findley  amendment  is  a  very  rea- 
sonable approach.  However,  one  must 
wonder  if  the  intent  of  the  Pindley 
amendment  is  to  prohibit  the  contain- 
ment of  prohibited  and  banned  drugs 
in  the  meat  that  is  imported  into  the 
United  States. 

Why  would  we  change  the  language 
from  "having  been  produced  using 
that  chemical"  to  "containing  that 
chemical"?  I  think  if  one  is  familiar 
with  the  inspection  facilities  and  pro- 
cedures for  meat  coming  into  the 
United  States,  it  becomes  very  evident. 

It  takes  roughly  10  days  for  a  labora- 
tory inspection  to  be  completed. 
Therefore,  meat  which  is  contaminat- 
ed, or  from  which  the  sample  of  meat 
has  been  taken  is  already  being  dis- 
tributed to  and  eaten  by  consumers. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  about 
their  concern  on  what  the  effect  is 
that  this  might  have  on  agricultural 
exports.  Of  course,  they  ignore  the 
provision  that  any  time  the  President 
finds  that  there  is  a  danger  and  a 
threat  to  American  exports  because  of 
these  standards,  he  can  suspend  them 
so  long  as  he  specifically  identifies  the 
reason. 
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But  that  is  not  good  enough.  Some- 
how, people  have  gotten  the  idea  that 
foreign  countries  buy  American  agri- 
cultural products  because  they  think 
we  are  nice  guys,  they  want  to  make 
us  happy.  I  have  never  heard  of  an  ag- 
ricultural sale  being  made  on  that 
basis.  I  have  heard  it  being  done  be- 
cause of  a  better  price  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  heard  it  because  they 
want  to  sell  products  in  the  United 
States  and  they  think  this  may  curry 
favor  with  us.  I  have  heard  it  because 
we  have  had  the  most  consistent  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  products 
throughout  the  world.  I  have  heard  it 
because  no  other  country  has  agricul- 
tural products  to  sell.  I  have  also 
heard  of  countries  that  import  Ameri- 
can agricultural  products  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenue.  They  simply 
slap  a  tax  on  those  American  agricul- 
tural products  that  may  even  in  fact 
be  in  excess  of  what  the  American 
farmer  received.  But  never  have  I 
heard  of  a  country  buying  from  the 
United  States  just  because  they  think 
we  are  good  old  boys. 

Let  me  also  raise  another  question. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
members  tell  us  that  this  might  chill 
trade.  Why  then  do  we  require  on 
automobiles  imported  into  this  coun- 
try that  they  comply  with  our  auto 
emission  standards?  What  is  more  im- 
portant about  those  automobile  emis- 
sion standards  that  gives  them  priori- 
ty over  the  food  that  people  stick  in 
their  mouths?  Their  view  is  very 
strange. 


This  amendment  was  drawn  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  equity,  and  it  does. 
We  are  not  asking  one  thing  more  of 
those  producers  who  want  to  sell  meat 
products  in  this  country,  than  we  ask 
of  our  own  producers.  If  our  require- 
ments are  too  stringent,  then  those 
who  object  to  those  stringent  require- 
ments, should  try  to  change  them. 
Then  the  import  requirements  for  for- 
eign producers  will  be  reduced  as  well. 
But  somehow  I  do  not  think  that  we 
are  going  to  see  those  who  are  so  con- 
cerned about  this  issue  of  imports  of- 
fering those  kinds  of  amendments. 

Let  me  state  very  briefly  a  press  re- 
lease that  came  out  on  August  25  of 
this  year. 

I  noticed  that  Agriculture  Secretary  John 
Block  announced  a  series  of  tough  new  steps 
to  prevent  mislabeling,  uninspected  or  oth- 
erwise adulterated  meat  from  coming  into 
the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Eng- 
lish) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  English 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  This  same  press  re- 
lease contains  the  following  statement, 
and  I  am  quoting  from  Mr.  Block: 

These  steps  are  necessary  because  misla- 
beled and  adulterated  imports  apparently 
have  been  coming  into  the  United  States  for 
several  months. 

Well,  can  you  imagine  what  the 
Pindley  amendment  would  do  in  the 
area  of  catching  meat  products  that 
contain  those  chemicals? 

I  would  simply  say  that  the  amend- 
ment as  it  was  drawn  prohibits  that 
use,  and  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
should  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  prohibit  the 
import  of  meat  if  they  had  used  cer- 
tain chemicals  that  are  not  authorized 
in  this  country  in  the  production?  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  The  gentleman  is 
not  correct.  They  have  to  be  banned. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Will  the  gentle- 
man clear  that  up? 

Mr.  ESJGLISH.  They  would  have  to 
be  banned.  If  they  are  not  authorized, 
they  would  be  all  right.  But  if  they  are 
banned  and  prohibited  from  use  in 
this  country,  then  they  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  abroad. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  see.  The  gen- 
tleman has  changed  that. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  October  13,  1981, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  ran  an  editori- 
al on  the  meat  import  issue  that  we 
are  now  debating.  The  editorial  makes 
some  very  valid  points  that  I  would 
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hope  my  fellow  colleagues  will  consid- 
er before  making  up  their  minds  on 
this  matter. 

The  title  of  the  editorial  is  "Hot  Dog 
Hustle."  It  discusses  the  recent  USDA 
impoundment  of  Australian  kangaroo 
and  horsemeat  that  was  shipped  into 
the  United  States,  and  how  this  epi- 
sode is  being  used  by  the  U.S.  cattle- 
producing  industry  to  severely  tighten 
restrictions  on  imported  beef. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  is  offering  an  amendment 
to  restrict  meat  imports.  However, 
what  one  must  remember  is  that  im- 
ported beef  differs  in  quality  from  our 
domestic  product,  which  tends  to  be 
high  quality  grain-fed  beef.  The  im- 
ported product  is  a  lean,  manufactur- 
ing quality  beef  that  is  used  to  help 
meet  the  U.S.  consumers  demand  for 
hamburgers,  hot  dogs,  bologna,  and 
other  processed  meat  products.  Im- 
ported beef  fills  the  gap  between  what 
U.S.  consumers  demand  and  the  do- 
mestic industry's  ability  to  fulfill  that 
demand  at  a  realistic  price. 

A  simple  interpretation  of  the  Eng- 
lish amendment  is  that  it  takes  U.S. 
meat  production  rules  and  applies 
them  to  meat  imports.  However,  the 
English  amendment  goes  beyond  that. 
It  forces  foreign  meat  suppliers  to 
comply  with  the  same  species,  residue, 
and  chemical  use  standards  that  apply 
to  U.S.  meat.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  already  has  the  authority 
to  deny  entry  into  the  United  States 
of  any  imported  meat  or  meat  product 
that  does  not  meet  PDA  and  EPA  tol- 
erance levels.  Yet,  the  English  amend- 
ment prohibits  the  importation  of  any 
meat  that  has  been  produced  with 
chemicals  or  drugs  that  have  been 
banned  for  use  In  the  United  States. 
What  this  limits,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  im- 
ports of  meat  and  meat  food  products 
that  may  not  even  pose  a  health  risk 
to  the  consumer.  The  amendment, 
also,  precludes  from  import  any  meat 
or  meat  food  product  that  has  been 
produced  using  a  prohibited  agricul- 
tural chemical  or  animal  drug— even  if 
there  Is  no  residue  of  the  chemical  or 
drug  in  the  meat  or  meat  food  product 
at  the  time  of  importation. 

The  English  amendment  is  a  nontar- 
iff  trade  barrier  and  it  will  be  per- 
ceived as  a  nontariff  trade  barrier  by 
U.S.  trading  partners  throughout  the 
world.  When  action  by  our  Govern- 
ment is  taken  to  restrict  imports  one 
must  stand  back  and  ask  how  this 
import  restriction  will  affect  U.S.  ex- 
ports. It  will  have  a  negative  impact. 
There  are  many  examples  of  chemi- 
cals, drugs,  and  feed  additives  that  are 
safe  and  are  used  in  the  United  States, 
but  that  are  not  approved  for  use  in 
foreign  countries.  If  the  English 
amendment  is  accepted,  foreign"  coun- 
tries can  restrict  U.S.  imports  for  the 
same  reasons. 

Any  action  to  restrict  imports  that 
only  supplements  U.S.  meat  and  meat 


products  will  be  harmful  to  U.S.  trade. 
Domestic  beef  already  has  import  pro- 
tection. If  the  supply  of  domestic  beef 
is  heavy,  then  imports  are  cut  back.  If 
the  domestic  supply  is  scarce,  more  im- 
ports are  allowed.  This  type  of  a  trade 
restriction  is  understood  by  our  trad- 
ing partners.  We  all  have  to  protect 
our  domestic  industry,  but  not  to  the 
point  that  our  own  exports  are 
harmed.  Both  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  say  that  the 
English  amendment  is  inconsistent 
with  our  country's  international  trade 
obligations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  any  effort  to  restrict  meat  im- 
ports into  the  United  States.  I  include 
in  my  remarks  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  that  I  made  reference  to: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  13, 
19811 
Hot  Dog  Hustle 
Last  August  our  chief  source  of  imported 
beef,  Australia,  sent  us  some  kangaroo  and 
horse  meat— this  was  presumably,  an  acci- 
dent since  the  Aussies  are  supposed  to  send 
us  cow  meat.  The  USDA  discovered  the  acci- 
dent, impounded  the  meat  and  that  should 
have  been  that. 

It  wasn't.  Some  cattle-state  members  of 
Congress  are  using  the  Whinneygate  scan- 
dal to  trot  out  legislation  they  try  to  pass 
every  time  domestic  beef  prices  take  a  dive. 
The  purpose  of  the  legislation,  now  at- 
tached as  an  amendment  to  the  farm  bill,  is 
to  severely  tighten  restrictions  on  imported 
beef. 

Current  regulations  require  that  all  im- 
ported beef  be  subject  to  the  same  stand- 
ards as  domestic  beef.  Although  this  sounds 
straightforward,  it's  a  complicated  enforce- 
ment problem  in  practice  because  some  ex- 
porting countries  use  chemicals  or  drugs  in 
beef  production  that  are  not  covered  by  U.S. 
regulations.  Elssentially,  then  imports  are 
tested  only  for  residues  of  stuff  prohibited 
by  U.S.  regulations  and  by  "species  verifica- 
tion"—is  this  a  cow  or  is  it  kangaroo? 

But  the  Congress  and  cattle  people  argue 
that  current  regulations  are  not  enough  to 
insure  consumer  safety.  Instead,  they  are 
pushing  for  a  chemical  and  drug  standard 
which- in  its  strictest  version— would  half 
beef  imports  altogether.  These  proponents 
claim  that  such  restrictions  would  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  prices;  however,  the 
Australian  experience  suggests  otherwise. 
The  impact  of  removing  60  million  pounds 
of  Australian  meat  was  an  immediate  run- 
up in  beef  prices  of  15%. 

And  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in- 
crease was  a  fluke.  Unlike  high-grade  do- 
mestic beef,  imported  beef  is  manufacturing 
grade— very  leam— used  for  hot  dogs  and  bo- 
logna and  other  processed  meat.  Sure,  it 
represents  a  small  share  of  total  beef  sup- 
plies, perhaps  6  percent,  but  because  domes- 
tic supplies  of  manufacturing-grade  beef  are 
limited,  any  cutoff  in  supplies— will  send 
prices  skyward. 

These  new  import  restrictions  are  even 
more  unseemingly  given  that  the  domestic 
beef  industry  already  enjoys  import  protec- 
tion. The  amount  of  beef  allowed  into  the 
U.S.  varies  with  supplies  of  domestic  beef. 
When   beef   is   plentiful,   imports   are   cut 


back,   easing   any   downward   pressure   on 
prices. 

Certainly,  no  consumer  should  be  defraud- 
ed by  hot  dogs  made  from  kangaroo.  But 
the  argument  that  consumers  are  well- 
served  by  keeping  prices  high  by  keeping 
foreign  beef  out  is  bologna. 

DEPARTMBrT  OP  AGRICULTURK, 

Woihington,  D.C.,  October  13.  1981. 
Hon.  E  (KiKA)  DE  LA  Garza, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.  ZOSIS 

E>EAR  Mr.  C^hairman:  On  September  30, 
Representative  Ounderson  (R- Wisconsin) 
filed  In  the  House  an  amendment  to  the 
Farm  Bill  (H.R.  3603)  identical  to  the  Mel- 
cher  Amendment  to  the  Senate  version  of 
the  Farm  Bill.  These  amendments  would  re- 
quire that  all  meat  products  imported  into 
the  United  States  l>e  subject  to  the  same  In- 
spection, sanitary,  quality,  species  verifica- 
tion and  residue  standards  that  apply  to  do- 
mestic products  and  would  prohibit  import- 
ing of  any  meat  or  meat  product  produced 
using  agricultural  chemicals,  animal  drugs 
or  medicated  feeds  not  approved  for  the 
same  use  in  this  country. 

The  Administration  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  oppose  the  Melcher  and  Gun- 
derson  amendments  and  any  other  similar 
proposals  which  may  be  forthcoming. 

The  provisions  of  these  amendments 
would  virtually  eliminate  all  meat  imports. 
Current  law  aUows  meat  and  meat  products 
contaiiung  residues  of  chemicals  and  drugs 
not  approved  for  the  same  use  in  the  United 
States  to  enter  the  country  so  long  as  they 
do  not  exceed  USDA,  FDA  and  EPA  ap- 
proved action  and  tolerance  levels.  Most 
countries  expwrting  meat  and  meat  products 
to  the  United  States  use  some  agricultural 
chemicals,  animal  drugs  or  medicated  feeds 
not  approved  for  the  same  use  In  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  those  not  used  in  this  coiuitry 
because  of  differing  agricultural  practices 
and  needs.  For  example.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  supplied  81  percent  of  America's 
beef  imports  in  1980.  These  countries  use  37 
chemical  compounds  in  their  animal  agricul- 
ture which  are  not  apporved  for  the  same 
use  in  the  United  States. 

The  Melcher  and  Gunderson  amendments 
assume  that  all  agricultural  chemicals,  pes- 
ticides and  animal  drugs  not  approved  for 
use  in  the  United  SUtes  are  public  health 
hazards.  In  fact,  because  of  different  climat- 
ic and  agricultural  conditions  in  other  coun- 
tries, certain  chemicals  used  abroad  are  not 
commonly,  or  of  necessity,  used  in  the 
United  SUtes.  This  practice  is  not  unusual; 
the  United  SUtes  currently  uses  chemicals 
in  agricultural  products  exported  to  other 
countries  which  have  not  registered  the  use 
of  such  chemicals  for  their  own  commod- 
ities. 

Moreover,  the  Department  agrees  with 
the  Office  oi  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Rep- 
resenUtive  and  the  Presidents  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  that  the  requirements  of 
the  Melcher  and  Gunderson  amendments 
constitute  a  non-tariff  trade  barrier.  These 
amendments  are  inconsistent  with  Ameri- 
ca's international  trade  obligations  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT).  If  we  violate  our  trade  obli- 
gations, other  countries  could  be  authorized 
to  withdraw  trade  concessions  of  equivalent 
value  to  United  SUtes  exports.  Such  restric- 
tive legislation  would  also  disrupt  America's 
efforts  in  the  Codex  Alimentarius  Conunis- 
sion,  an  organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  reach  international  agreement  on  the  use 
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of  agiici  iltural  chemicals,  pesticides  and 
food  addl  lives. 

The  PeJeral  Meat  Inspection  Act  (FMIA) 
requires  that  every  foreign  country  with 
plants  pfeparlng  meat  and  meat  products 
for  export,  to  the  United  States  maintain  an 
lnspectio|i  program  at  least  equal  to  that  es- 
Ublishedj  under  our  laws  and  regulations. 
PurtherH  only  establishments  specifically 
certified  py  a  foreign  government  as  meet- 
ing suchj  requirements  can  prepare  meat 
and  mea«  products  for  export  to  the  United 
States.  XjSDA  conducts  on-site  reviews  of 
these  c^iiied  foreign  esUblishments  to 
verify  whether  meat  and  meat  products  in- 
tended ffr  export  to  the  United  States  are 
produced  in  compliance  with  requirements 
at  least  dqual  to  those  in  the  United  States. 
An  additional  checit  is  made  at  the  time  cer- 
tified m»t  and  meat  products  are  presented 
for  entrjl  into  the  United  SUtes.  USDA  In- 
spectors at  the  major  ports-of-entry  and  at 
inland  inspection  facilities  re-examine  and 
test  meat  and  meat  products  on  the  basis  of 
random  MJn^PlinB  plans  devised  by  depart- 
ment computers.  This  includes  sampling  for 
chemicaFresidues. 

The  testing  program  USDA  administers  is 
identical  I  for  domestic  and  imported  meat 
and  meai  products.  As  a  result  of  the  recent 
problem  [Involving  imported  meat  from  Aus- 
tralia, tne  Department  has  strengthened  ex- 
isting ii^pection  and  testing  requirements 
for  Impbrted  meat  and  meat  products. 
These  drocedures  Include  requiring  that 
countrief  exporting  boneless  beef  to  the 
United  3utes  establish  a  species  monitoring 
program!  Also,  an  accredited  species  identi- 
fication  brogram  has  been  initiated  in  this 

country. I 

Having  implemented  these  changes  in  the 
Inspectidn  procedures  for  Imported  meat 
and  meat  products,  USDA  believes  that  the 
current Tlaw  and  regulations  assure  that 
American  consumers  receive  safe  and  whole- 
some Irnported  meat  and  meat  products. 

In  1980,  the  United  States  imported  $2.3 
billion  worth  of  meat  and  meat  products.  Of 
that  totpJ  amount,  beef  imports  accounted 
for  $1.8 1  billion,  pork  imports  for  $486  mil- 
lion and  other  meats  for  $75  million.  The 
United  iiUtes  exported  $890  million  worth 
of  meat  and  meat  products  in  1980. 

It  is  iinperative  that  Congress  not  enact 
legislation  that  would  be  perceived,  in  this 
country  or  abroad,  sis  an  impediment  to  free 
trade  or  that  might  induce  our  trading  part- 
ners to  (jonsider  reciprocal  trade  sanctions. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  E.  Ltng, 
Deputy  Secretary. 

U.S.  D  n-ARTMENT  OK  AGRICOLTURE, 

]  'OREiGN  Agricultural  Service, 
Washington.  D.C..  Oct  20.  1981. 
To:  Richard  E.  Lyng,  Deputy  Secretary. 
Prom:  E  ichard  A.  Smith.  Administrator. 
Subject    English  amendment  to  ban  meat 
imports     produced     with     agricultural 
cheiucals    prohibited    in    the    United 
States 
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TOBACCO 

Tobacco  producers  apply  maleic  hydrazide 
(MH-3C )  to  plants  during  the  growing  stage. 
West  Qerman  health  authorities  have  ques- 


tioned whether  residues  of  MH-30  in  tobac- 
co products  may  be  injurious  and  German 
cigarette  manufacturers  have  agreed  to 
limit  residues  of  MH-30  In  the  smoltestream 
of  their  cigarettes  to  not  more  than  80  ppm. 
So  far,  this  is  a  voluntarily  agreed  tolerance. 
If  the  West  German  Government  were  to 
make  it  mandatory,  it  would  probably  be 
adopted  EC-wide  and  could  be  used  to  re- 
strict imports  of  U.S.  leaf. 

U.S.  leaf  tobacco  exports  to  the  EC  In 
1980  were  $458  million. 

DRY  BEANS 

In  the  production  of  dry  beans  in  portions 
of  the  U.S.,  the  defoliant  "paraquat"  is  reg- 
ularly used.  Mexico,  which  is  a  major 
market  for  U.S.  dry  beans,  considers  any 
food  product  unsafe  if  its  production  has  In- 
volved the  application  of  this  chemical. 
Mexico  does  not  allow  the  use  of  paraquat 
in  producing  beans  in  that  country.  This 
trade  could  be  lost  if  Mexico  chose  to 
impose  it's  domestic  requirements  on  Import 
production. 

POULTRY 

Arsenicals  are  banned  in  poultry  produc- 
tion In  Prance  and  Germany.  Prance  al- 
ready prohibits  the  import  of  U.S.  poultry 
meat  (not  offals)  because  of  this  and  Ger- 
many could  do  the  same.  The  U.S.  shipped 
$18.6  million  worth  of  poultry  meat  prod- 
ucts (including  offals)  to  the  PRG. 

SOYBEANS 

Japan  has  discontinued  the  sale  and  man- 
ufacture of  parathlon  and  methylparathlon, 
both  of  which  are  used  on  soybeans  In  the 
United  SUtes.  Japan  Imported  4  million 
tons  of  U.S.  soybeans  in  1980. 

Netherlands,  West  Germany,  and  Poland, 
while  not  growing  soybeans,  have  overall  re- 
strictions against  carbophenothion  (Nether- 
lands). EPN  (Netherlands)  and  toxaphene 
(Netherlands).  All  of  these  chemicals  are 
registered  for  soybeans  in  the  United  States. 
The  sale  of  soybeans  and  products  from  the 
United  States  to  those  countries  was  7.1  mil- 
lion tons  in  1980. 

APPLES,  PEARS  AND  LEMONS 

U.S.  fruit  producers  use  funglsUts:  TBZ, 
OPP/SOPP.  Dlphenyl,  and  Benlate;  and 
antioxidants:  Dlphenyl  Amine  (DPA)  and 
Ethoxyquin  In  post-harvest  treatments.  For 
these  chemicals,  EC  countries  have  differing 
standards  which  permit  their  use  by  U.S. 
exporters. 

In  Finland,  post-harvest  treatment  Is  per- 
mitted on  apples  and  pears  with  specified 
tolerance  levels  on  TBZ,  OPP/SOPP,  Eth- 
oxyquin. Benomyl  Is  approved  only  for  use 
on  citrus  fruits. 

In  Belgium,  fungistats  TBZ,  OPP/SOPP, 
Dlphenyl  and  Benlate  (Benomyl),  and  anti- 
oxidants such  as  Dlphenyl  Amine  (DPA) 
and  Ethoxyquin  are  not  authorized  for  use 
on  apples  or  pears  in  Belgium.  However, 
Ethoxyquin  and  Dlphenyl  Amine  are  cur- 
rently under  review  and  might  be  author- 
ized in  the  future. 

In  Denmark,  fuglclde  and  antioxidant  tol- 
erance levels  for  Imported  apples  and  pears 
are  applied  in  accordance  with  FAO/WHO 
CODEX  or  EC  guidelines  In  random  sam- 
pling/test procedures.  Except  for  citrus  and 
bananas,  no  regulations  have  yet  been 
issued  regarding  pesticide  residues  In  or  on 
fruits  but  decree  Is  expected  before  end  of 
year. 

In  France,  only  three  chemical  treatments 
are  authorized  for  post-harvest  treatments 
on  apples  and  pears,  as  fungicide  and  anti- 
oxidants: 1)  Benomyl:  2)  Thiabendazole;  and 
3)    Ethoxyquine.    All    other    post-harvest 


treatments    are    prohibited,    including    Dl- 
phenyl Amine. 

In  Germany,  the  following  post-harvest 
treatments  are  approved  for  fresh  apples 
and  pears  as  imported:  DPA,  tolerance 
3ppm:  Benomyl.  tolerance  2ppm.  The  fol- 
lowing post-harvest  treatments  are  prohibit- 
ed: OPP/SOPP,  Ethoxyquin,  TBZ.  and  Dl- 
phenyl. 

In  Ireland,  some  fungistats  (TBZ,  SOPP, 
and  Dlphenyl)  are  permitted  for  citrus  and 
TBZ  Is  permitted  on  bananas.  No  tolerances 
are  listed  for  apples  and  pears.  Ireland's  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  in  the  course  of 
framing  legislation  which  will  Introduce 
chemical  tolerances  for  a  large  number  of 
commodities  In  line  with  EC  Implementa- 
tion of  CODEX  recommendations. 

In  the  Netherlands,  funglcide/antloxi- 
dants  tolerances  for  apples  and  pears  are 
specified  for  TBZ,  OPP/SOPP,  Dlphenyl, 
Benlate.  Dlphenyl  Amine,  and  Ethoxyquin. 
In  Sweden,  post-harvest  treatments  are 
permitted  on  Imported  apples  and  pears 
with  tolerance  levels  as  specified: 
TBZ(6ppm),  Opp/SOPP(10ppm),  Dlphenyl 
Amine  (3ppm),  and  Ethoxyquin  (3ppm). 

In  Switzerland,  no  post-harvest  treat- 
ments are  permitted. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  DPA  may  be  used 
on  apples  and  pears  If  It  meets  a  lOppm.  Use 
of  thlophanate-methyl  is  governed  by  rec- 
ommended safeguards  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  but  no  tolerance  levels  are  spec- 
ified. 

Major  markets  for  U.S.  apple  and  pear  ex- 
ports found  In  the  EC.  Sweden  Imported 
$6.5  million  of  pears  In  1980  with  only 
Canada  taking  a  larger  portion  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports. The  UK  imported  $9.5  million  and 
Norway,  Finland,  and  Sweden  each  import- 
ed over  $4.0  million.  The  UK  is  one  of  the 
ten  top  markets  for  U.S.  apples.  The  Scandi- 
navian countries  also  rank  high  in  the  top 
twenty  markets. 

GENERAL 

Certain  member  states  of  the  EC  approve 
agricultural  chemicals  on  a  product-by-prod- 
uct basis  and  for  specific  purposes.  This  is 
different  from  the  U.S.  system  which  ap- 
proves the  use  of  substances  if  they  are 
"generally  regarded  as  safe,"  I.e.,  the  GRAS 
list.  These  substances  are  then  generally 
used  freely. 

Our  market  In  the  EC  and  Japan  could  be 
seriously  affected  If  these  countries  prohib- 
ited Imports  from  countries  that  use  agricul- 
tural chemicals,  additives,  or  hormones  not 
approved  for  use  In  the  Importing  country. 
Our  citrus  In  Japan  might  be  affected.  An- 
other example  would  be  the  use  of  Methyl 
Bromide,  Captan,  and  Aluminum  Phos- 
phides on  our  grains  for  export  to  certain 
countries  which  do  not  register  these  chemi- 
cals for  their  own  commodities.  Presently, 
they  do  accept  our  grains. 

Total  U.S.  grain  exports  for  1980  were 
valued  over  $27.7  billion. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  15,  1981. 
Hon.  E  (KiKA)  DE  LA  Garza, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Congressman  Eng- 
lish has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Farm  Bill  which  would  amend  Section  20  of 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
620). 

The  Department  opposes  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 
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The  English  proposal  would  prohibit  Im- 
porting Into  the  United  States  meat  and 
meat  food  products  produced  using  agricul- 
tural chemicals  or  animal  drugs  which  (1) 
are  prohibited  from  use  in  this  country  "by 
final  action  as  a  result  of  or  subject  to  judi- 
cial review"  or  which  (2)  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  determined  render  such 
products  adulterated  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  In  addi- 
tion. It  would  require  the  Secretary  to  In- 
spect such  articles  through  the  use  of 
random  sampling  for  residues  and  species 
verification. 

The  Department  is  concerned  that  this 
proposal  which  would  significantly  modify 
the  substance  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  regarding  meat  and  meat  food 
product  Imports,  should  be  fully  and  care- 
fully considered  outside  the  context  of  the 
Farm  Bill.  If  after  such  an  assessment,  a 
modification  of  Section  20  Is  deemed  neces- 
sary, appropriate  provisions  amending  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  alone  would  be 
a  more  appropriate  vehicle  than  the  Farm 
Bill  for  enacting  such  legislation. 

The  E>epartment  Is  also  concerned  that 
the  proposed  language  could  limit  imports 
of  meat  and  meat  food  products  which  do 
not  pose  health  risks  to  the  consuming 
public.  An  order  refusing  to  approve  a  new 
animal  drug,  for  example,  may  be  predicat- 
ed on  factors  other  than  safety,  such  as  the 
methods  used  in,  and  facilities  and  controls 
used  for  the  manufacture,  processing  and 
packing  the  product,  a  product's  efficacy,  or 
a  product's  labeling. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would  pre- 
clude from  Import  a  meat  or  meat  food 
product  produced  using  a  prohibited  agri- 
cultural chemical  or  animal  drug.  Thus, 
even  If  there  were  no  residue  of  the  chemi- 
cal or  drug  In  the  meat  or  meat  food  prod- 
uct at  the  time  of  importation,  the  importa- 
tion would  not  be  allowed. 

The  Department  is  also  concerned  that 
importation  would  be  precluded  based  upon 
a  prohibition  of  an  agricultural  chemical  or 
animal  drug  "by  final  action  .  .  .  subject  to 
judicial  review."  This  language  could  be 
construed  to  mean  that  during  the  penden- 
cy of  Judicial  review  of  an  administrative 
agency's  decision  to  prohibit  the  use  of  a 
chemical  or  drug,  importation  of  meat  and 
meat  food  products  containing  such  a  sub- 
stance would  be  precluded,  even  if  the  re- 
\flewing  court  had  stayed  the  agency's  deci- 
si^  pending  review. 

Finally,  the  Department  wishes  to  empha- 
size that  it  currently  administers  a  testing 
program  for  domestic  and  imported  meat 
and  meat  food  products  which  includes  sam- 
pling for  chemical  residues.  As  a  result  of 
the  recent  problem  Involving  Imported  meat 
from  Australia,  the  Department  has 
strengthened  existing  Inspection  and  testing 
requirements  for  Imported  meat  and  meat 
food  products.  These  procedures  include  re- 
quiring that  countries  exporting  boneless 
beef  to  the  United  States  establish  a  species 
monitoring  program.  Also,  an  accredited 
species  Identification  program  has  been  ini- 
tiated in  this  country.  Having  Implemented 
these  changes  in  the  inspection  procedures 
for  imported  meat  and  meat  products,  the 
Department  believes  that  the  current  law 
and  regulations  assure  that  American  con- 
sumers receive  safe  and  wholesome  inspect- 
ed meat  and  meat  food  products. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 


presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

C.  W.  McMillan, 
Assistant  Secretary, 
Marketing  and  Inspection  Services. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English). 
There  simply  is  no  question  that  the 
United  States  is  presently  facing  a 
very  serious  problem  relating  to  the 
importing  of  adulterated  meat. 

The  depth  of  this  problem  was  best 
illustrated  in  a  front  page  article  of 
the  October  4.  1981,  Washington  Post 
that  indicated  in  a  recent  set  of  sam- 
ples of  meat  scheduled  to  be  imported 
from  Australia  and  designated  as 
"beef."  24  of  the  samples  were  actually 
horsemeat.  16  were  kangaroo  meat, 
and  only  five  samples  were  beef. 

The  article  further  explained  that 
the  Australian  Government  has 
known  about  this  problem  for  a 
number  of  years  and  virtually  nothing 
has  been  done  about  it. 

PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  CURRENT  tNSFKCTION 
SYSTEM 

The  cause  of  this  problem  can  be 
foujid  in  our  method  of  inspecting 
meat  imports.  Simply  stated,  we  rely 
on  the  countries  who  export  meat  to 
the  United  States  to  conduct  the  req- 
uisite inspections  at  the  processing 
stage  as  well  as  when  the  meat  is 
loaded  on  the  transporting  vehicles. 

Similarly,  I  am  informed  that  we 
have  a  very  minimal  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  monitor  these  foreign  in- 
spections and  that  their  spot  checks  of 
the  foreign  procedures  are  announced 
in  advance  of  their  arrival. 

Additionally,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
fact  that  such  inspections  are  ham- 
pered by  the  ususd  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes between  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  States  rights  in  Australia. 

Finally,  during  the  recent  Australian 
episode,  we  did  not  even  have  the  abil- 
ity to  make  a  test  for  the  kangaroo 
meat  that  was  allegedly  imported  into 
the  coimtry  as  beef.  Rather,  we  had  to 
wait  for  this  to  be  sent  from  Australia. 
result:  no  consumer  confidence 

The  failure  of  foreign  inspections  to 
weed  out  adulterated  meat  could 
result  in  a  failure  of  consumer  confi- 
dence in  meat  products.  If  a  consumer 
is  no  longer  able  to  know  with  certain- 
ty that  he  is  eating  hamburger  rather 
than  something  else,  what  else  can  we 
expect? 

According  to  USDA  figures,  half  of 
all  meat  imports  are  used  in  ground 
beef  production.  The  USDA  further 
estimates  that  between  30  and  45  per- 
cent of  all  ground  beef  in  the  United 
States  contains  some  imported  meat. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  important  that  all 
meat— foreign  or  domestic— be  unadul- 
terated.   Even    slight    slip-ups    could 


cause  large  drops  in  consumer  confi- 
dence in  meat  products. 

Clearly,  the  whole  question  of  con- 
sumer safety  must  be  addressed  by  the 
Congress  here  and  now.  If  foreign  in- 
spections either  accidentally  or  pur- 
posely missed  an  obvious  species  prob- 
lem, how  can  we  expect  them  to  dis- 
cover subtle  residues  of  harmful 
chemicals? 
resxtlt:  damage  to  domestic  meat  producers 

When  consimier  confidence  in  a 
product  diminishes,  it  is  a  logical  cor- 
ollary that  less  prcxluct  will  be  pur- 
chased and  prices  will  fall  as  produc- 
tion exceeds  consumption.  Since  there 
is  presently  no  requirement  that  for- 
eign meat  be  labeled  differently  than 
domestic  meat,  problems  with  meat 
imports  cannot  help  but  impact  on  the 
domestic  meat  industries. 

Clearly,  we  are  talking  about  the 
possibility  of  producers  going  out  of 
business  as  a  result  of  an  inadequate 
return  on  their  production.  Similarly, 
if  less  product  is  consumed,  we  are  also 
talking  about  the  possibility  of  proc- 
essing plants  closing  or  laying  off  por- 
tions of  their  work  force. 

Thtis.  it  is  important  to  domestic 
producers  and  meat  processors  to 
insure  that  the  foreign  meat  that 
enters  this  country  be  of  sufficient 
quality,  as  determined  by  domestic 
standards,  to  maintain  consumer  con- 
fidence in  meat  products. 

IMPACT  ON  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES 

The  meat  industry  has  a  direct 
impact  on  other  agricultural  industries 
as  well.  In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin, 
the  daiiT  industry  is  directly  impacted 
by  the  price  of  beef. 

Cull  dairy  cows  provide  lean  beef 
when  slaughtered.  Currently,  beef 
prices  are  very  depressed  and  dairy 
farmers  are  discouraged  from  reducing 
the  size  of  their  dairy  herds.  Such  dis- 
couragement only  complicates  the 
present  problem  of  overproduction  in 
the  dairy  industry  as  farmers  continue 
to  milk  their  cows  rather  than  reduc- 
ing their  herds. 

The  correlation  between  beef  prices 
and  the  production  of  milk  has  been 
demonstrated  mathematically  by 
Robert  Cropp  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Platteville  for  my  office. 
PHrst  of  all.  Mr.  Cropp  noted  that  the 
correlation  between  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  milk  and  greater  production 
of  milk  was  -(-0.73.  Since  a  perfect  cor- 
relation would  be  -H  1.00,  Mr.  Cropp  de- 
scribes the  correlation  between  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  milk  and  greater 
production  of  milk  as  very  strong. 

In  the  case  of  beef  prices,  Mr.  Cropp 
found  a  correlation  of  -(-0.67  between 
decreased  beef  prices  and  a  greater 
production  of  milk.  This  correlation 
must  also  be  described  as  very  strong. 
These  figures  were  based  on  a  10-year 
comparison  of  prices  and  production. 

Similarly,  a  healthy  domestic  beef 
industry  is  important  for  conservation 
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pun>osQB  as  well.  Recently,  the  chair- 
man of  i  the  Wisconsin  ASCS  commit- 
tee, Wilfred  Turba,  noted  that  half  of 
the  fannland  in  Wisconsin  should  be 
kept  in  grass  for  conservation  pur- 
poses. 

The  only  real  use  for  this  land  is  to 
feed  dairy  or  beef  cattle.  Thus,  the 
long-raitge  productivity  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  our  range  and  farm- 
land wil  be  determined  by  the  profit- 
ability of  our  domestic  dairy  and  beef 
industries. 

I^EICKDY:  BQUrrABLK  STANDARDS 

The  qiuality  of  meat  imports  into  our 
country  therefore,  has  a  significant 
impact  pn  consumer  demand  for  meat 
product^  as  well  as  on  the  domestic 
meat  industry,  meat  processing  indus- 
try, ana  other  related  agricultural  in- 
dustries. Accordingly,  there  is  no 
reason  that  I  can  conceive  of  as  to  why 
we  do  not  require  the  same  inspections 
of  imports  that  we  do  for  domestic 
meat  prpducts. 

Therei  axe  those  who  have  asserted 
that  ariy  amendment  relating  to  im- 
ported [meat  will  adversely  affect 
trade,  "ithat  argiunent  is  simply  inaccu- 
rate. This  amendment  will  affect  the 
way  foBeign  meat  is  produced  if  for- 
eign producers  expect  to  market  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  not  affect  for- 
eign traide  unless  a  foreign  country  or 
a  foreign  producer  refuses  to  comply 
with  our  domestic  production  and  in- 
spection standards  (which,  incidental- 
ly, is  tafitamount  to  an  admission  that 
their  pnoduct  is  tainted  with  improper 
meat  or:  prohibited  chemicals). 

The  Ijottom  line  is  that  current  in- 
spectioiis  of  meat  imports  do  not  meet 
the  same  standards  that  inspections  of 
domestic  meat  products  do.  All  the 
E^nglish  amendment  does  is  to  require 
that  thf  standards  be  the  same.  Argu- 
could  be  done  by  lowering 
inspections  to  the  same  levels 
inspections.  Such  a  move, 
flies  in  the  face  of  consumer 
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Ihairman,  in  the  interests  of 
pnsumer  safety,  and  the  repu- 
the  meat  industry  worldwide, 
upgrade  the  current  inspec- 
idards  for  foreign  meat  to 
that  the  same  standards  that 
are  applied  to  domestic  meat  are  actu- 
ally apdlied  to  foreign  meat.  I.  there- 
fore, strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support] the  English  amendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  striie  the  requisite  numb'  r  of 
words.  I 

Mr.  dhairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  English  amendment  and  opposed 
to  the  Jutting  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

I  was  listening  to  the  debate  a  little 
earlier.  The  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta mad(  the  conmient  that  this  meat 
contains;  no  traces,  and  he  mentioned 
Latin  /merica  from  where  a  lot  of 
meat  comes  and  where  they  are  using 
chemicals  that  are  banned  here  but 


the  meat  does  not  contain  any  traces 
of  it.  The  cows  do  not  necessarily  eat 
it,  but  they  may  wander  in  it. 

Let  me  tell  the  House  about  some- 
thing that  I  discovered  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  and  if  this  is  not  enough  to 
make  you  decide  to  vote  for  the  Eng- 
lish amendment,  nothing  will. 

I  decided  as  a  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  take  a  trip  to 
Miami.  Fla..  and  to  visit  the  largest 
cold  storage  warehouse  in  Miami 
where  the  imported  meat  comes  in.  I 
wanted  to  examine  this  imported  meat 
to  trace  it  all  the  way  from  its  point  of 
origin,  aU  the  way  to  its  final  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States. 

U  1650 

Well,  we  went  to  the  cold  storage 
warehouse.  They  receive  beef  from  all 
over  Latin  America.  There  happened 
to  be  one  large  shipment  that  came  in 
from  Nicaragua.  We  watched  to  see 
how  they  take  the  samples  of  this 
meat.  They  do  not  sample  every  box. 
They  come  in  60-pound  boxes,  I  be- 
lieve it  is.  As  I  said,  they  do  not  sample 
every  box.  They  randomly  pick  one  or 
two  or  three  out  of  each  stack  and 
then  TWO.  it  through  and  they  thaw  it 
out  because  it  is  nearly  all  frozen. 
Then  they  take  little  strips  of  fat  off 
and  they  put  it  into  plastic  bags  and 
sent  it  off  to  be  analyzed.  Some  of  it  is 
analyzed  by  the  Government.  Some  of 
it  is  analyzed  by  private  chemical 
firms  that  are  contracted  with  by  the 
USDA. 

While  those  samples  are  sent  off  for 
analysis,  the  meat  does  not  just  sit 
there  in  the  warehouse.  No.  The  sam- 
ples are  sent  off  for  analysis,  but  the 
meat  from  which  they  were  taken 
leaves  the  warehouse  and  is  shipped  to 
a  meat  purveyor.  For  example,  one 
batch  of  meat  that  I  know  of  was  sent 
from  Miami  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  before 
the  analysis,  which  had  been  sent  to 
Atlanta,  was  completed. 

So  I  got  my  staff  to  trace  this  ship- 
ment to  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  We  found  out 
where  it  was  kept  in  Pittsburgh.  We 
then  found  that  the  meat  was  then 
broken  up  into  small  blocks,  relatively 
small  blocks,  and  shipped  to  various 
packinghouses  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Later,  the  reports  came  back  from 
that  sample  of  meat  and  guess  what? 
Not  a  one  of  them  passed  the  analysis 
because  they  were  all  too  high  in  resi- 
dues of,  guess  what?  DDT.  As  you 
know,  DDT  is  banned  in  this  country, 
but  every  one  of  those  samples  was  too 
high  in  DDT. 

Well,  what  they  do  then  is  put  out  a 
call  to  have  all  of  this  meat  that  has 
gone  out  from  that  batch  returned 
back  to  that  cold  storage  warehouse  in 
Miami. 

OK.  Several  weeks  had  gone  by.  I 
then  traced  some  of  this  meat  from 
Pittsburgh  to  a  packinghouse  in 
Mason  City,  Iowa.  It  was  in  late  June, 


just  prior  to  the  Fourth  of  July.  I 
called  up  the  warehouse,  the  packing 
plant  in  Mason  City,  Iowa,  and  deter- 
mined that,  yes,  they  had  received  a 
shipment  of  Nicaraguan  meat  from 
Pittsburgh,  and  I  asked  them  if  they 
were  aware  that  this  meat  may  have 
been  contaminated,  that  it  may  have 
been  too  high  in  residues  of  DDT.  Of 
course  they  were  not  aware  of  it.  I 
then  asked  them  were  they  aware  that 
a  call  had  gone  out  to  return  meat 
from  that  particular  packing  plant. 
Well,  no,  they  had  not  been  aware  of 
that,  but  they  informed  me,  "Con- 
gressman, it  is  much  too  late,  that 
meat  has  come  in.  We  have  already 
ground  it  up  and  already  put  it  into 
hot  dogs."  I  said.  "Hot  dogs?" 

"Yes.  it  has  already  been  put  In  and 
already  shipped  out.  We  only  keep 
shipments  of  imported  meat  like  that 
in  the  plant  for  a  day  or  two  before  it 
is  shipped  out  as  hot  dogs." 

I  said.  "Under  what  label?"  They 
said  it  had  gone  out  under  various 
labels  for  the  Fourth  of  July  trade. 

No  way  is  that  meat  ever  recalled 
back  and  shipped  back  out  of  this 
country.  Typically,  it  is  all  eaten 
before  the  lab  tests  are  back. 

I  use  that  example  to  show  my  col- 
leagues that  those  hot  dogs  were  eaten 
by  Members'  children,  by  Members' 
families,  and  they  contained  high  resi- 
dues of  DDT,  a  well-known  carcino- 
gen. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa,  my  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  our  delegation,  said 
that  these  plants  in  these  foreign 
countries  have  to  have  the  same  kind 
of  inspections  that  we  do.  That  is  re- 
quired. But  the  fact  is  they  do  not  do 
it.  Now  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  supervisors  who  travel  to  foreign 
countries,  so  I  checked  into  the  super- 
visors in  Latin  America.  There  is  one 
supervisor  inspecting  beef  coming 
from  four  countries  in  Latin  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Harkin  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  He  rides  the  circuit 
and  every  time  he  goes  to  one  of  these 
countries  he  lets  them  know  that  he  is 
coming.  They  know  that  he  is  coming. 
They  clean  up  their  act  and  get  all 
ready  for  him  when  he  shows  up  on 
the  scene. 

While  they  are  required  to  have  the 
same  inspections,  actually  they  do  not 
have  the  same  inspection  because 
many  of  these  plants,  not  only  in 
Latin  America,  but  also  in  Australia 
exist  for  only  one  purpose,  and  that  is 
to  export  meat. 

They  do  not  even  sell  it  on  their 
local  economy.  They  get  the  meat 
from  the  ranchers  out  there  where 
they  grow  this  lean  meat.  They  bring 
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it  into  the  packing  plant.  They  freeze 
it  and  they  ship  it  all  out  of  the  coun- 
try. They  do  not  even  put  it  on  their 
local  markets  and  yet.  we  are  import- 
ing it  into  this  country. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  anything  the 
gentleman  says.  The  point  is  this:  We 
do  have  a  law  like  the  gentleman  says. 
It  is  not  being  adequately  enforced  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  enough  super- 
visors and  they  are  not  doing  it  right. 

The  example  the  gentleman  brings 
up  is  prohibited  now  under  law  and 
passage  of  the  English  amendment  is 
not  going  to  do  anj^hing  more. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  There  was  not  one 
law  broken  or  violated. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  You  cannot 
have  residues  of  DDT  in  meat  under 
the  present  law. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Because  when  it 
comes  into  the  country  the  law  allows 
the  meat  to  go  into  the  charmel. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  the 
matter  of  how  they  are  administering 
the  law.  They  should  have  the  samples 
tested  there 

Mr.  HARKIN.  At  that  time,  the  law 
allowed  that,  the  law  has  been 
changed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  was  a  reg- 
ulation or  a  rule. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  gentleman  is 
right,  it  was  a  regulation.  However, 
they  still  cannot  sample  every  piece  of 
packet  of  meat  that  comes  into  this 
country. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  sampled  and  examined  at  the 
packaging  plant  and  if  we  had  the 
right  supervisors  over  there  they 
would  do  it  there. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  We  do  not  have  that 
many  supervisors.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  would  tsJce,  hundreds  of  supervisors. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  need  to  have  adequate 
supervisors. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  They  do  not  perform 
adequate  chemical  sampling  of  their 
meat  for  residues.  They  do  not  ade- 
quately check  to  see  if  it  is  too  high  in 
DDT  or  whatever. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  story  the  gentleman  tells 
is  an  excellent  one,  but  it  does  not  ad- 
dress the  whole  problem.  Much  of  the 
imported  meat  is  contaminated.  Much 
of  the  imported  meat  goes  beyond  the 
chemical  residues  we  find  in  the  meat. 
This  makes  it  unacceptable.  The  Eng- 
lish amendment  only  deals  with  chem- 
ical residues.  It  does  not  deal  with  the 
fact  that  we  are  importing  kangaroo 


and  other  kinds  of  elements  within 
that  meat. 

That  is  why  I  think  a  much  stronger 
Inspection  and  a  labeling  provision  is 
really  what  we  need. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  is  right,  we  do  need 
stronger  inspections,  we  do  need  more 
supervisors  in  those  countries. 

Second.  I  support  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  in  saying  we  ought 
to  have  meat  labeling.  I  do  not  see 
that  it  is  a  trade  barrier.  I  think  it  is  a 
right  of  the  people  in  this  country  to 
know  what  they  are  eating. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EINGLISH.  It  does  contain  spe- 
cies verification. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Eng- 
lish amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Daschle). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Frenzel) 
there  were— ayes  17,  noes  29. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2.  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

D  1700 

QUORnM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  rule  XXIII, 
clause  2.  further  proceedings  under 
the  call  snail  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resiune  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English)  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle). 


The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  223,  noes, 
162,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
47,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  275] 
AYES— 223 


Addsbbo 

Ooodling 

Petri 

AkakR 

Gore 

Pickle 

Albost* 

Gramm 

QuUlen 

Anderson 

Gray 

Rahall 

Andrews 

Gunderson 

Railsback 

Anthony 

Hagedom 

Ratchford 

Applegate 

HaU  (OH) 

Regula 

Aspin 

HaU.  Ralph 

Richmond 

AuCotn 

Hall.  Sam 

Rinaldo 

Badham 

Hamilton 

Roberts  (KS) 

BaUey  (MO) 

Hammerschmidt  Roberts  (SD) 

BaUey  (PA) 

Hance 

Rodino 

Barnes 

Hansen  (ID) 

Roemer 

BedeU 

HarUn 

Rogers 

Benedict 

Hatcher 

Rose 

Benjamin 

Heftel 

Roth 

Bennett 

Hendon 

Rudd 

Bereuter 

Hlghtower 

Santini 

Bethune 

HUer 

Sawyer 

BevUI 

Hillis 

Schneider 

Blanchard 

HoUenbeck 

Schroeder 

Boggs 

Howard 

Seiberiing 

Bonier 

Hoyer 

Sensenbrenner 

Bowen 

Hubbard 

Shamansky 

Breaux 

Huckaby 

Sharp 

Brlnkley 

Hunter 

Shaw 

Brodhead 

Hutto 

Shelby 

Broomfield 

Jeffords 

Shuster 

Brown  (CO) 

Jeffries 

SUJander 

ChappcU 

Jenkins 

Skeen 

Cheney 

Jones  (OK) 

Skelton 

Coats 

Kastenmeier 

Smith  (AL) 

Coleman 

Kazen 

Smith  (lA) 

Collins  (XL) 

KUdee 

Smith  (NE) 

Conyers 

Kogovsek 

Smith  (NJ) 

Courter 

Kramer 

Smith  (OR) 

Cojme.  William 

LatU 

Smith  (PA) 

Craig 

Leach 

Snowe 

Crockett 

Leath 

Snyder 

Danielson 

Levltas 

Spence 

DaNis 

Loefner 

St  Germain 

Deckard 

Long  (LA) 

Stangeland 

Derrick 

Lott 

Stark 

Dickinson 

Lujan 

Stenholm 

DingeU 

Markey 

Stokes 

Donnelly 

Marlenee 

Stratton 

Dorgan 

Marriott 

Studds 

Doman 

Martin  (IL) 

Stump 

Dowdy 

Mattox 

Synar 

Duncan 

McCollum 

Tauke 

Dwyer 

McCurdy 

Tauzln 

Dyson 

Mlkiilski 

Taylor 

Krkart 

MUler  (OH) 

Trailer 

Edwards  (AL) 

Mlnish 

VoUcmer 

Edwards  (CA) 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Walgren 

Edwards  (OK) 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Watkinx 

Emerson 

Moffett 

Weaver 

Emery 

Montgomery 

Weber  (MN) 

English 

Moore 

White 

Erdahl 

Morrison 

WhlUey 

Evans  (GA) 

Mottl 

Whittaker 

Evans (IN) 

Murtha 

Whitten 

Perraro 

Myers 

Williams  (MT) 

Fields 

Natcher 

Wilson 

PIthian 

Neal 

Winn 

Plippo 

Nelligan 

Wirth 

Foglletta 

Nelson 

Wolpe 

Ford  (MI) 

Nichols 

Wright 

Ford  (TN) 

Oakar 

Wylie 

Fuqua 

Oberstar 

Yatron 

Gaydos 

Obey 

Young  (PL) 

Gejdenson 

Oxley 

Young  (MO) 

Glnn 

Patman 

ZeferetU 

Glickman 

Pepper 

Gonzalez 

Perkins 
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Alexander 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Atkinson 

Bemrd 

BeUenaon 

Binchmm 

BlUey 

Boland 

Boner 

Honker 

Bouquard 

Brown  (C4> 

Burcener 

Burton,  Pi^lp 

Butler 

Byron 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Clausen 

Cllnger 

Coelho 

Conable 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Crane.  Da4lel 

Crane,  Ph  jlp 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dah 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Qarzi  i 

DeNardis 

Derwinskl 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Etougherts 

Downey 

Dreler 

Dunn 

Edgar 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE ) 

Evans (lA! 

Pary 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Fiedler 

Plndley 
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Brown  (OH) 


Ashbrook 

Bafalis 

Barnard 

Blaggi 

BoUing 

Brooks 

Broyhill 

Burton,  Ji^m 

Campbell 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Collins  (1 

Corcoran 

Coyne,  Ja^ies 

Dellums 

Dymally 


(TO 


this 


and  m: 
their 


NOES— 162 

Fish 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gradison 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Hansen  (DT) 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

Kindness 

LaFalce 

L^gomarsino 

Lantos 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Long(MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 


Martin  (NY) 

Matsul 

MavToules 

Maooll 

McClory 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 


Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moorhead 

Napier 

Nowak 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Peyser 

Porter 

Price 

Prttchard 

PurseU 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Shannon 

Shumway 

Simon 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Stanton 

Staton 

Swin 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Yates 

ZablocU 


NOT  VOTINQ— 47 


Early 

Florio 

Fowler 

Frost 

Garcia 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Guarlni 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Holland 

Ireland 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Limdine 

Lungren 
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Marks 

Martin  (NO 

McCloskey 

Murphy 

O'Brien 

Rhodes 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

Schulze 

Udall 

Waxman 

Williams  (OH) 

Wyden 

Young  (AK) 


He  rtel 
Ba  Talis 


The  (flerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On 

Mr.  Bi^gi 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
against. 

Messrfe.      PANETTA,      SCHUMER, 
PARRI6.  Mrs.   BOUQUARD,  Messrs. 
UVINqSTON,   RUSSO,   FOUNTAIN, 
LLER  of  California  changed 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 


vote: 
for,  with  Mr.  Dellums  against, 
for,  with  Mr.  Garcia  against, 
for,  with  Mr.  O'Brien  against. 
Corcoran    for,    with    Mr.    Campbell 


votes 


Mr.  FIELDS,  Ms.  MIKULSKI, 
Messrs.  EDWARDS  of  California, 
DONNELLY,  WALGREN,  QUILLEN, 
DICKINSON,  PETRI.  ROTH,  and  Ms. 
FERRARO  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PARLIAIfBWTAHY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  On  the  proposition 
just  voted,  am  I  correct  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  voted  for  the  English 
amendment  on  import  restrictions  as 
substitute  for  the  Daschle  amendment 
on  requiring  labeling  of  imported 
items? 

n  1730 

Mr.  ENGLISH,  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  That  is  not  a  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Am  I  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  that  the  pending  business 
before  the  Committee  is  whether  to 
accept  or  reject  the  English  amend- 
ment, which  establishes  new  restric- 
tions on  the  import  of  meat? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  characterized  the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English)  de- 
mands a  recorded  votre. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  May  I  ask,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  vote  that  we  are 
about  to  take  identical  to  the  vote  we 
just  completed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  vote  is  on  the 
Daschle  amendment,  as  amended  by 
the  English  substitute  which  the 
House  has  just  adopted. 

Mr.  ENGUSH.  Which  is  exactly  the 
amendment  we  just  voted  on,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  those  in  favor 
of  taking  this  by  recorded  vote,  stand 
and  remain  standing  until  counted. 


Evidently  a  sufficient  number.  A  re- 
corded vote  is  ordered. 

Those  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
will  vote  "aye,"  and  those  opposed  will 
vote  "no." 

Members  wHl  record  their  votes  by 
electronic  device. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  211.  noes 
168,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
53,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  276] 
AYES-211 


Addabbo 

Gllckman 

Patman 

Akaka 

Gonzalez 

Pepper 

Albosta 

Goodling 

Pickle 

Anderson 

Gore 

QuUlen 

Andrews 

RahaU 

Anthony 

Gray 

RailsbwA 

Applegate 

Grisham 

Ratchford 

Aspin 

Gunderaon 

Regula 

AuCoin 

Hacedom 

Richmond 

Badham 

Hall  (OH) 

Rlnaldo 

Bailey  (MO) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Roberts  (KS) 

BaUey  (PA) 

Hall,  Sam 

Roberts  (SD) 

Barnes 

Hamilton 

Rodlno 

Bedell 

Hammerschmidt  Roemer 

Benedict 

Hance 

Rogers 

Benjamin 

Hansen  (ID) 

Rose 

Bennett 

Hansen  (DT) 

Roth 

Bereuter 

Harkir 

Rudd 

Bethune 

Hatcher 

SantinI 

Bevill 

Heftel 

Sawyer 

Blanchard 

Hendon 

Schneider 

Boggs 

Hlghtower 

Schroeder 

Bonlor 

Htler 

Seiberllng 

Bowen 

HllliR 

Sensenbrenner 

Breaux 

Hollenbeck 

Shamansky 

Brinkley 

Hoyer 

Sharp 

Brodhead 

Hubbard 

Shaw 

Broomfleld 

Huckaby 

Shelby 

Brown  (CO) 

Hunter 

Shuster 

Chappell 

Hutto 

SlUander 

Cheney 

Jeffords 

Skeen 

Coats 

Jeffries 

Skelton 

Coleman 

Jenkins 

Smith  (AL) 

Collins  (IL) 

Jones  (OK) 

Smith  (NE) 

Conyers 

Kastemneier 

Smith  (NJ) 

Courter 

Kazen 

Smith  (OR) 

Coyne,  William 

KUdee 

Smith  (PA) 

Craig 

Kogovsek 

Snyder 

Daschle 

Kramer 

Spence 

Davis 

Leach 

St  Germain 

Deckard 

Leath 

Stangeland 

Derrick 

Levitas 

Stark 

Dickinson 

Loeffler 

Stenholm 

Dingell 

Long  (LA) 

Stokes 

Donnelly 

Lott 

Stratton 

Dorgan 

Lujan 

Studds 

Doman 

Markey 

Stump 

Dowdy 

Marlenee 

Synar 

Duncan 

Marriott 

Dyson 

Martin  (XL) 

Tkylor 

Eckart 

Mattox 

Trailer 

Edwards  (AL) 

McCoUum 

Volkmer 

Edwards  (CA) 

McCurdy 

Walgren 

Edwards  (OK) 

Mikiilski 

WaUcins 

Emerson 

Miller  (OH) 

Weaver 

Emery 

Minish 

Weber  (MN) 

English 

Mitchell  (NY) 

WhiUey 

Erdahl 

Moffett 

Whittaker 

Evans  (GA) 

Montgomery 

Whitten 

Evans  (IN) 

Moore 

WiUiams  (MT> 

Perraro 

Morrison 

Wilson 

Fields 

Mottl 

Winn 

Flthlan 

Murtha 

Wirth 

Fllppo 

Myers 

Wolpe 

FoglietU 

Natcher 

WyUe 

Ford  (MI) 

Neal 

Yatron 

Fountain 

Nelson 

Young (FL) 

Fuqua 

Nichols 

Young  (MO) 

Gaydos 

Oakar 

Zeferetti 

Gejdenson 

Oberatar 

Gliui 

Obey 
NOES-168 

Alexander 

Beard 

Boland 

Annunzio 

Beilenson 

Boner 

Archer 

Bingham 

Bonker 

Atkinson 

BlUey 

Bouquard 
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Brown  (CA) 

Gradison 

NeUigan 

Burgener 

Green 

Nowak 

Burton.  PhUllp 

Gregg 

Ottinger 

Butler 

Hartnett 

Ozley 

Byron 

Hawkins 

PanetU 

Carman 

Heckler 

Parrls 

Carney 

Holt 

Pashayan 

Chappie 

Hopkins 

Patterson 

Chisholm 

Horton 

Paul 

Clausen 

Howard 

Pease 

dinger 

Hughes 

Perkins 

Coelho 

Hyde 

Petri 

Conable 

Jacobs 

Peyser 

Conte 

Jones  (TN) 

Porter 

Coughlln 

Kemp 

Price 

Crane,  Daniel 

Kindness 

Pritchard 

Crane,  Philip 

LaFalce 

PurseU 

D' Amours 

Lagomarsino 

Rangel 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lantos 

Reuss 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

LatU 

Ritter 

Danielson 

LeBoutUUer 

Robinson 

Dannemeyer 

Lee 

Rostenkowski 

Daub 

Lehman 

Roukema 

de  la  Garza 

Leland 

Roybal 

DeNardis 

Lent 

Russo 

Derwinskl 

Lewis 

Sabo 

Dicks 

Livingston 

Scheuer 

Dixon 

Long(MD) 

Schumer 

Dougherty 

Lowery  (CA' 

Shannon 

Downey 

Lowry  (WA) 

Shumway 

Dreier 

Luken 

Simon 

Dunn 

Madigan 

Smith  (IA> 

Dwyer 

Martin  (NY) 

Snowe 

Edgar 

Mateui 

Solarz 

Erlenbom 

Mavroules 

Solomon 

Ertel 

Mazzoll 

Stanton 

Evans  (DE) 

McClory 

Staton 

Evans  (lA) 

McDade 

Swift 

Pary 

McDonald 

Tauke 

FasceU 

McEwen 

Thomas 

Fazio 

McGrath 

Trible 

Fenwick 

McHugh 

Vento 

Fiedler 

McKlnney 

Walker 

Findley 

Mica 

Wampler 

Fish 

Michel 

Washington 

Foley 

MUler  (CA) 

Weber  (OH) 

Pord(TN) 

Mineta 

Weiss 

Prank 

Moakley 

Whitehurst 

Frenzel 

Molinari 

Wolf 

Gephardt 

MoUohan 

WorUey 

Gibbons 

Moorhead 

Yates 

Goldwater 

Napier 

Zablocki 

ANSWERED  'PRF.SENT"-1 

Brown  (OH) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-53 

Ashbrook 

Porsythe 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Bafalis 

Fowler 

Murphy 

Barnard 

Frost 

O'Brien 

Biaggi 

Garcia 

Rhodes 

BoUing 

Oilman 

Roe 

Brooks 

Gingrich 

Rosenthal 

BroyhUl 

Guarlni 

Rousselot 

Burton,  John 

Hefner 

Savage 

CampbeU 

Hertel 

Schulze 

Clay 

Holland 

DdaU 

Collins  (TX) 

Ireland 

Vander  Jagt 

Corcoran 

Johnston 

Waxman 

Coyne,  James 

Jones  (NO 

White 

Crockett 

Lundine 

WlUlams  (OH) 

DeUums 

Lungren 

Wright 

DymaUy 

Marks 

Wyden 

Early 

Martin  (NO 

Young  (AK) 

Florio 

McCloskey 

D  1740 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Biaggi  for,  with  Mr.  E>ellums  against. 

Mr.  Hertel  for,  with  Mr.  Garcia  against. 

Mr.  Bafalis  for,  with  Mr.  O'Brien  against. 

Mr.  Corcoran  for,  with  Mr.  Campbell 
against. 

So.  the  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
provide  a  budgetary  perspective  on  the 


Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981.  I 
want  to  first  address  the  budget 
impact  of  the  price  support  provisions 
in  this  bill  and  second  to  address  the 
budget  impact  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
visions in  this  bill. 

The  estimated  budgetary  impact  of 
the  price  support  provisions  in  this 
amended  bill  are  well  imder  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  resolution  provides  for 
$2,182  million  total  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  Bedell  amended  bill 
would  have  resulted  in  estimated  total 
outlays  of  $2,165  million,  $17  million 
below  the  resolution.  The  Bedell 
amended  bill  was  further  amended  re- 
sulting in  estimated  outlays  being  re- 
duced to  $2,069  million.  This  means 
the  present  amended  bill  is  an  estimat- 
ed $113  million  under  the  resolution 
for  total  fiscal  year  1982  net  outlays. 

The  amended  bill  is  also  under  the 
resolution  in  terms  of  new  entitlement 
authority.  The  resolution  provides  for 
$1,309  million  in  new  entitlement  au- 
thority. The  Bedell  amended  bill 
would  have  resulted  in  estimated  new 
entitlement  authority  of  $1,228  mil- 
lion, $81  million  below  the  resolution. 
The  biU  was  further  amended  result- 
ing in  the  present  amended  bill  having 
estimated  new  entitlement  authority 
of  $1,101  million.  This  means  the 
present  amended  bill  is  an  estimated 
$208  million  below  the  resolution  for 
new  entitlement  authority. 

I  now  want  to  briefly  address  the 
budgetary  impact  of  the  food  stamp 
provisions  in  this  bill. 

The  bipartisan  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleagues,  Messers,  Coleman 
and  Richmond,  would  increase  the 
ceiling  on  appropriations  in  fiscal  year 
1982  to  $11.3  billion. 

This  level  is  consistent  with  the  esti- 
mates which  OMB  supplied  to  the 
Budget  Committee  just  last  month. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  level  exceeds 
the  amoimt  is  the  Gramm-Latta 
budget  by  $650  million. 

This  increase  of  $650  million  is 
caused  by  three  factors.  First,  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Gramm-Latta 
budgets  did  not  assume  that  the  cut- 
backs in  social  programs  which  the  ad- 
ministration insisted  on  in  the  recon- 
ciliation process  this  year  would  cause 
any  increase  in  participation  or  bene- 
fit levels  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
This  assimiption  was  most  unrealistic. 
This  lack  of  realism  accounts  for  $400 
million  of  the  $650  million  increase. 
Second,  $100  million  of  the  increase 
reflects  delays  in  the  implementation 
of  benefit  reductions  which  the  Con- 
gress approved  this  summer  in  the  rec- 
onciliation bill.  Third,  the  remaining 
$150  million  is  primarily  attributable 
to  higher  participation  in  the  program 
because  of  optimistic  economic  and 
participation  assmnptions  made  by  the 
administration  last  spring  when  it 
drew  up  its  budget  and  the  Gramm- 
Latta  budget. 


What  we  are  being  asked  to  approve 
in  this  amendment  is  a  more  realistic 
funding  level  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. If  we  were  totally  realistic,  we 
would  be  increasing  the  funding  to 
$12.1  billion.  This  amendment  limits 
costs  to  $11.3  billion,  however,  primari- 
ly by  delaying  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  6  months. 

I  must  warn  you  that  if  the  adminis- 
tration's economic  program  does  not 
work,  the  ceiling  of  $11.3  billion  which 
this  amendment  would  authorize  may 
not  be  enough.  The  program  costs  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  will 
be  very  sensitive  to  economic  condi- 
tions, particularly  the  unemployment 
rate. 

D  1750 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  unanimous-consent  request 
which  I  have  cleared  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  which  deals  with  my  amend- 
ment which  was  approved  on  October 
15  to  the  feed  grain  section,  title  IV, 
where  it  says.  "When  such  set-aside 
has  been  announced,  loan  rates  should 
be  increased  •  *  •". 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  change 
the  word  "should"  to  "shall."  It  was  a 
typographical  error. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMERDHEirT  OPTERS)  BY  MR.  THOKAS 

Mr.    THOMAS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thoicas:  Page 
222,  after  line  25.  insert  the  following  new 
tiUe: 

TITLE  XVIII USER  FEES  FOR 

REPORTS  AND  PUBUCATIONS 

Sec.  1701.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  furnish  upon  request  copies  of 
pamphlets,  reports  or  other  publications 
prepared  in  the  Department  in  carrying  out 
agricultural  economic  research  and  statisti- 
cal reporting  functions  authorized  by  law; 
and  to  charge  such  fees  therefor  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  reasonable:  Provided,  TbaX 
the  imposition  of  such  charges  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  provision  of  title  V  of  the 
Act  of  August  31,  1951,  as  amended,  (31 
U.S.C.  483(a)),  except  that  all  monies  re- 
ceived in  payment  for  work  or  services  per- 
formed or  for  documents,  reports,  or  other 
publications  provided  shall  be  deposited  in  a 
separate  account  or  accounts  to  be  available 
until  expended  and  may  be  used  to  pay  di- 
rectly the  costs  of  such  work,  services,  docu- 
ments, reports  or  publications,  and  to  repay 
or  make  advances  to  appropriations  or 
funds  which  do  or  will  initially  bear  all  or 
part  of  such  costs. 

Mr.  THOMAS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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would 
the  cost 

Mr.  D 
wiU  the 

Mr 


Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proposed  amendment  would  allow  the 
Department  to  establish  fees  to  recov- 
er the  cost  of  printing  and  distributing 
reports,  publications,  and  documents. 
Only  th^e  members  of  the  public  de- 
siring a  |hard  copy  of  the  information 
required  to  pay.  and  only  for 
f  providing  the  hard  copy. 
LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
entleman  yield? 
OMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  ro»i  Texas. 

Mr.  DEJLA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no!  objection  to  the  amendment 
on  this  ^de. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man froln  California  (Mr.  Thomas). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
imous  consent  that  debate  on 
g  amendments  and  amend- 
ments thereto  end  in  one-half  hour, 
the  timd  to  be  equally  divided  by  the 
gentlem^  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cole- 
man) and  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  [ 
Therejwas  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments? 

AMI34t>MENT  OFTTRED  BY  UX..  COLEMAH 

Mr.  GOLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an.amendment. 

The  C  erk  read  as  follows: 

Amend]  nent    offered    by    Mr.    Coleman: 
Page  222,  after  line  25.  Insert  the  following 
new  title: 
TITLE  :  :VII— REFERENCES  TO  YEARS 


Mr.  D 
ask  un: 
all  pern 


17(1 


(a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act  and 

amendments  made  by  this  Act,  refer- 

sp^cified  in  this  subsection  and  ap- 

smy  other  section  of  this  Act  or 

imendments  shall  be  construed  as 


ti 


Eaci 


1!  85" 


Ea(h 


Sec 
the 
ences 
pearing 
in  such 
follows: 

(1) 
ber31. 
ence  to  " 

(2) 
1985'  "  ( 
1505(b)) 
to 

(3) 
1985  croi^ 
ence  to 

(4)  Ea^h 
deemed 

(5) Each 
be 
1984 

(6)  Each 
1985 
"years 

(7) 
1985'  ■ 
■1982 

(8)  Each 
be  deemed 
1984". 

(9)  Ea^h 
shall  be 
1984  croc 

(10) 
the  1985 
erence  to 


deem(d 


reference  to  "terminate  Decem- 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
I  erminate  December  31,  1983". 

reference    to    "  'September    30, 

ojther  than  the  reference  in  section 

ihall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 

30,  1983'  •. 

reference  to  "the  1982  through 

shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 

I  he  1982  and  1983  crops". 

reference  to    "1985  "  shall  be 
be  a  reference  to  "  '1983'  ". 
reference  to  "May  31,  1986"  shall 
to  be  a  reference  to  "May  31, 


Sept  ember ; 
Eacti 


Each 


TWO-YEAR  PROGRAM 


shiJl 
19  32 

Ea:h 
si  all 

\  aid 


reference  to  "years  1982  through 

be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 

and  1983". 

reference   to   "  '1982    through 

be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 

1983-  ". 

reference  to  "July  31,  1986  "  shall 
to  be  a  reference  to    'July  31, 


reference   to   "the    1986   crop" 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  "the 


reference  to  "the  1982  through 
crops"  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
"the  1982  and  1983  crops". 


(11)  Each  reference  to  "the  1985  crop" 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  "the 
1983  crop". 

(12)  Each  reference  to  "each  of  the  1983, 
1984,  and  1985  crops"  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  reference  to  "the  1983  crop" 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act,  section  201(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  section  101  of 
this  Act,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ""and"  before  "'(B)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out "';  and  (C)"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "the  relevant  year". 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act— 

(1)  section  18  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977,  as  amended  by  section  1336(3)  of  this 
Act,  is  amended  by— 

(A)  inserting  "and"  after  "1982;";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "'1983;"  and  all  that 
follows  through  ""1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1983"; 

(2)  section  2(b)  of  the  Act  of  August  4, 
1965,  as  amended  by  section  1415(a)(2)  of 
this  Act.  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and"  after  "1982,";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""$40,000,000"  and  all 
that  follows  through  ""1985.'"; 

(3)  section  4(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  22.  1963. 
as  amended  by  section  1416  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by— 

(A)  Inserting  "and"  after  "1982,".  and 

(B)  striking  out  '"$23,000,000"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "1985."; 

(4)  section  1417(d)  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977,  as  amended  by  section 
1417(c)  of  this  Act,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  after  "1982.",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  '"$35,000,000"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "1985, "; 

(5)  section  1419(a)  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977,  as  amended  by  section 
1420(2)  of  this  Act,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  after  "1982, "; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "",  September  30,  1984, 
September  30,  1985";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "eight-year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '"six-year"; 

(6)  section  1433(a)  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977,  as  amended  by  section 
1425  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30,  1985'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1983  "; 

(7)  section  1434(a)  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977,  as  amended  by  section 
1426(a)  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "September  30,  1985"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1983"; 

(8)  in  lieu  of  any  funds  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1428(b)(5)  of  this  Act  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  section  1445  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  an  amount  equal  to  one 
percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds 
appropriated  to  cairry  out  section  1445  of 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  in  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  this  paragraph; 

(9)  section  1463(a)  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977,  as  amended  by  section 
1431(a)  of  this  Act.  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  after  "1982,";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""$820,000,000"'  and  all 
that  follows  through  "1985, "; 

(10)  section  1463(b)  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 


Policy  Act  of  1977,  as  amended  by  section 
1431(b)  of  this  Act,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  after  "1982,";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""$270,000,000"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "1986,"; 

(11)  section  1464  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977,  as  amended  by  section 
1432  of  this  Act,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  after  "1982,";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  '"$390,000,000"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "1985."; 

(12)  sections  1484  and  1978(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977,  as  added 
by  section  1434  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30,  1985 "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1983,";  and 

(13)  section  in  lieu  of  any  funds  author- 
ized by  section  1623  of  this  Act  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  in  subtitle  E  of  title  16 
of  this  Act,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1983  through  1985,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
such  subtitle,  such  sums  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Page  3.  insert  "TITLE  XVII— REPER- 
ENC:ES  TO  YEARS"  immediately  before 
line  1. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unamimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
briefly,  my  substitute  incorporates  all 
the  changes  made  in  H.R.  3603  by  the 
House,  but  instead  of  a  4-year  bill  it 
limits  it  to  a  2-year  bill  for  1982  and 
1983  in  both  conmiodities  and  food 
stamps. 

The  first  2  years  of  this  bill  provides 
a  responsible  farm  program— a  safety 
net  for  producers  and  consumers.  It  is 
the  last  2  years,  in  1984  and  1985,  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  dairy,  that  are 
too  costly  and  $2  billion  over  the  fig- 
ures contained  in  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution, contributing  $2  billion  more  to 
already  large  1984  and  1985  deficits. 

My  substitute  protects  the  farmer. 
The  target  prices  and  loan  rates  con- 
tained in  the  bill  remain  unchanged; 
the  English  amendment  to  wheat  and 
the  Stenholm  amendment  to  feed 
grains  are  retained;  the  dairy  provi- 
sions stay  the  same  as  in  the  Bedell 
amendment. 

The  only  difference  is  that  my  sub- 
stitute provides  a  2-year  bill,  for  1982 
and  1983. 

It  does  little  good  to  write  a  4-year 
bill,  knowing  full  well  that  changing 
conditions  will  not  allow  it  to  survive 
its  life  expectancy. 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  needs 
of  farmers  3  and  4  years  down  the  line. 
We  cannot  predict  the  weather,  what 
farm  production  will  be,  or  intervening 
international  events.  It  makes  a  great 
deal  more  sense  to  make  these  analy 
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ses  and  judgments  2  years  from  now 
than  today. 

In  reality.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
not  had  4-year  farm  bills.  The  ink  was 
bsu-ely  dry  on  the  4-year  1977  farm  bill 
before  the  Congress  made  significant 
changes  in  it  just  8  months  later  to 
provide  emergency  assistance  to  grain 
producers.  That  same  4-year  bill— the 
one  that  was  designed  to  last  through 
the  1981  crop  year— was  amended 
again  last  year  to  adjust  target  prices 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains  and  extend 
the  disaster  payment  program.  And 
one  program  under  the  1977  Farm 
Act— the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram—was intentionally  and  expressly 
enacted  for  only  a  2-year  period. 

Some  have  suggested  going  with  a  1- 
year  extension  or  a  1-year  bill.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  very  good  idea  because 
it  allows  for  too  little  planning.  A  2- 
year  bill  provides  sufficient  continuity 
for  these  farm  programs  so  farmers 
can  plan  ahead.  A  1-year  bill  would 
not. 

I  believe  my  substitute  is  economi- 
cally responsible.  It  reduces  the, deficit 
by  $2  billion.  It  shows  that  all  seg- 
ments of  American  society  are  sacrific- 
ing so  that  all  Americans  may  benefit 
from  lasting  economic  recovery. 

This  substitute  is  realistic.  It  stands 
a  lot  better  chance  of  being  signed 
into  law  than  H.R.  3603  as  a  4-year 
bill.  Some  will  say  let  us  clean  it  up  in 
conference.  I  say  let  us  clean  it  up  on 
the  floor  and  not  pass  the  buck  to  the 
conferees  or  to  Members  of  the  other 
body. 

Finally,  we  are  not  doing  any  favors 
for  the  American  farmer  by  passing  a 
budget-busting,  deficit-ridden  farm 
bill.  Farmers  are  a  lot  more  concerned 
about  the  high  interest  rates  they  are 
paying  than  they  are  about  what  is  in 
this  bill.  The  most  important  thing  we 
can  do  for  all  farmers— indeed,  for  all 
Americans— is  to  bring  down  these 
drastically  high  interest  rates. 

If  we  pass  H.R.  3603  as  a  4-year  bill 
with  its  $2  billion  deficit,  we  are  invit- 
ing the  people  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  on  Wall  Street  to  question  wheth- 
er we  are  serious  about  controlling  the 
deficit.  The  result  will  be  continuing 
high  interest  rates  that  are  damaging 
the  farmer  even  more  than  any  good 
that  might  be  contained  in  this  bill  for 
1984  and  1985. 

Let  us  not  carry  around  $2  billion  in 
extra  baggage  for  the  next  2  years  and 
get  nothing  in  return  but  more  high 
interest  rates.  Let  us  get  rid  of  it  now. 
That  would  be  the  most  helpful  thing 
we  could  do  for  our  farmers. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

a  1800 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 


Inflationary  pressures  on  farmers 
and  changing  domestic  and  world 
supply  and  demand  situations,  during 
the  life  of  the  1977  Farm  Act,  have 
caused  major  changes  in  what  other- 
wise would  have  been  a  4-year  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  not.  in  fact,  been  operating 
under  a  4-year  farm  pro'gram  since 
1977  but  a  much  modified  version  of 
the  original  legislation. 

Given  the  continuing  changing  situ- 
ation in  agriculture  and  the  national 
and  world  economy  today,  farmers 
themselves  find  it  virtually  impossible 
to  plan  for  4  years  ahead  with  any 
degree  of  confidence  that  their  plans 
wlU  not  have  to  be  changed,  with  or 
without  Federal  farm  program  consid- 
erations. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  there  is  much 
merit  in  considering  farm  legislation 
that  will  extend  only  2  years  into  the 
future,  within  what  I  might  call  a 
range  of  predictability.  Beyond  that  2- 
year  period,  the  predictability  factor 
t>ecomes  fuzzy  and  subject  to  many 
changes  not  now  possible  to  foresee 
with  accuracy. 

Thus,  a  2-year  farm  bill  would  insure 
that  the  Congress  would  take  account 
of  the  changing  conditions  by  allowing 
for  changes  2  years  hence,  or  simply 
extending  those  programs  proved  to 
be  working  well. 

Recent  history  bears  out  the  fact 
that  the  4-year  bill  enacted  in  1977  has 
not  turned  out  to  be  a  4-year  program 
but  has  had  five  major  amendments, 
all  done  to  reflect  changing  conditions 
since  enactment. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1977,  Public  Law  95-113,  signed  into 
law  September  29,  1977.  was  generally 
a  4-year  farm  program  hammered  out 
in  1977  with  the  approval  of  the 
Carter  administration. 

As  stated  before,  the  ink  was  hardly 
dry  on  the  1977  Farm  Act  when  it  was 
amended  in  1978  by  the  Emergency 
Assistance  Act  of  1978,  which  provided 
emergency  assistance  to  producers  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  upland  cotton. 

To  refresh  my  colleagues'  memory, 
here  are  the  other  four  major  amend- 
ments enacted: 

The  milk  price  support  extension 
amendment  of  1979,  which  extended 
until  September  30,  1981,  the  require- 
ment that  the  price  of  mUk  be  sup- 
ported at  not  less  than  80  percent  of 
parity; 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1980,  which  adjusted  target  prices  for 
1980-81  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice;  extended  dis- 
aster payment  programs  for  the  1980 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice;  and  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  require 
that  producers  of  those  crops  not 
exceed  the  normal  acreage  for  the 
1980-81  crops: 


The  com  and  wheat  farmer-held  re- 
serve program  of  1980,  to  encourage 
greater  participation  in  the  reserve 
programs; 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1980,  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  price  support  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans;  to 
improve  the  farmer-held  reserve  pro- 
grsmi  for  wheat  and  feed  grains;  and  to 
establish  a  5-year  food  security  wheat 
reserve. 

In  addition.  Congress  passed  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1978  to  extend  the  eco- 
nomic emergency  loan  program  and 
add  $2  billion  to  the  authorized  level 
of  total  obligations.  The  1977  Food 
Stamp  Act  has  had  three  major 
amendments  in  the  last  4  years. 

All  of  these  actions  were  responses 
to  changing  conditions  which  were  not 
foreseen  by  the  Congress  when  it  ap- 
proved 4-year  legislation. 

Turning  from  the  commodity  pro- 
grams, we  have  seen  a  similar  chang- 
ing situation  with  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

In  late  1970.  Congress  enacted  the 
first  major  amendments  to  the  Food 
Stamp  Act.  The  amendments  accepted 
the  administrative  changes  made  in 
late  1969— uniform  and  higher  allot- 
ment schedules  and  lower  purchase  re- 
quirements, thus  larger  t)enefits— and 
made  other  substantial  changes  to  lib- 
eralize the  program,  such  as  annual  in- 
dexing of  food  stamp  allotments  to  the 
rate  of  food-price  inflation. 

In  1973,  as  part  of  the  farm  bill. 
Congress  passed  the  second  major  set 
of  amendinents.  And  then  again  in 
1977.  as  part  of  the  farm  bill.  Congress 
adopted  a  completely  rewritten  Food 
Stamp  Act  and  repealed  the  1964  act. 
While  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
kept  some  of  the  basic  features  of  the 
old  food  stamp  program  it  also  made 
substantial  changes  which  consider- 
ably liberalized  the  program  as  to  eli- 
gibility and  benefits  and  it  eliminated 
the  purchase  requirement  as  an  incen- 
tive for  more  participation. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  has 
been  amended  three  times  since  the 
date  of  enactment.  September  29, 
1977.  But  for  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
changes  in  the  1977  act  did  not  take 
effect  until  fiscal  yeai-  1979.  there  may 
have  been  further  amendments  to  the 
1977  act. 

In  1979,  on  August  14,  Public  Law 
96-58  increased  the  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1979  by  $620  million.  It  also 
provided  special  medical  deductions 
for  the  elderly  and  the  disabled;  food 
stamp  benefits  for  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled living  in  group  arrangements;  re- 
payment of  food  stamps  fraudulently 
received;  and  for  States  to  retain  50 
percent  of  all  recoveries  through  pros- 
ecutions or  other  such  activities  of 
stamps  fraudulently  received. 

In  1980,  Public  Law  96-249  again  in- 
creased the  authorization  for  the  food 
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stamp  (irogram  for  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1981  by  $3.3  billion  and  $3.5  bil- 
lion respectively.  Other  portions  of 
Public  ]jiw  96-249  provided  for  food 
stamp  Icnefits  for  residents  of  shel- 
ters for  battered  women  and  children; 
expanded  the  dependent  care  deduc- 
tion for  working  adults:  expanded  the 
medical  deduction  for  the  elderly  and 
the  disabled;  and  provided  for  the 
aimual  i  idjustment  of  the  thrifty  food 
plan  an<  i  that  the  deductions  would  be 
based  oq  projected  data. 

Additionally.  Public  Law  96-249  pro- 
vided fdr  the  exclusion  of  energy  as- 
sistance payments  as  income  for  food 
stamp  piurposes;  States'  option  to  use 
retrospective  accounting  and  periodic 
reporting:  photo  ID  cards;  and  in- 
creased funding  for  States'  computer- 
ization bf  the  food  stamp  program. 
Other  trovisions  of  this  law  include 
increase  1  funding  for  States  if  their 
rates  of  error  are  reduced;  sanctions  if 
States'  error  rates  are  above  the  na- 
tional a^  erage;  a  restriction  on  student 
participi  ition  in  the  program;  and  a  re- 
duction n  the  asset  limitation. 

In  19f  1.  Public  Law  97-18  provided 
for  an  ncrease  in  the  authorization 
level  for  fiscal  year  1981  of  $1.7  billion 
and  con  inued  the  SSI  cash-out  provi- 
sions through  August  1,  1981. 

A  4-y(!ar  Food  Stamp  Act  did  not 
prevent  the  Congress  from  taking 
action  Li  3  of  the  4  years  covered  by 
the  act.  The  only  reason  that  action 
was  not  taken  in  all  of  the  4  years  was 
that  the  first  provisions  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  were  not  imple- 
mented intil  1979. 

In  2  of  the  3  years,  the  rules  of  the 
progran:  were  expanded  in  some  cases 
and  in  others  there  was  a  tightening 
of  the  r  lies  due  to  program  abuses.  In 
all  of  tie  3  years,  the  authorization 
levels  were  increased.  The  ability  for 
the  Conjress  to  act  was  not  hampered 
or  enha  iced  because  the  act  covered  a 
4-year  p  ;riod. 

Congress  will  be  looking  at  the  food 
stamp  program  in  the  near  future  no 
matter  vhether  there  is  a  4-year  bill 
or  not.  A  2-year  food  stamp  bill  pro- 
vides nc  disservice  to  the  participants 
of  this  )rogram  and  may  in  fact  pro- 
vide a  1  unding  level  more  consistent 
with  the  actual  cost  of  the  program. 

In  each  instance  noted  above,  when 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  was 
amende!,  it  was  not  joined  with  a 
farm  bil  £Lmendment  but  rather  was 
consideied  alone.  A  2-year  farm  bill 
with  a  ood  stamp  title  might  permit 
considei  ation  of  both. 

Mr.  C  lairman,  I  offer  this  historical 
suimmary  to  refresh  our  minds  as  to 
what  the  Congress  has  done  to  re- 
shape a  4-year  farm  program  estab- 
lished ill  the  1977  act.  All  of  these  ac- 
tions, ir  eluding  the  emergency  credit 
progran,  were  responses  to  changing 
conditions  in  agriculture  which  were 
not  foreseen  by  the  Congress  when  it 
approve  1  4-year  legislation. 


I  offer  that  as  evidence  that  there  is 
no  magic  in  a  4-year  program;  in  fact, 
we  probably  would  be  called  upon  to 
pull  more  rabbits  out  of  the  hat 
during  the  course  of  a  4-year  program, 
just  as  we  have  had  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  the  1977  act. 

In  the  last  4  years,  target  prices  and 
loan  levels  and  dairy  price  supports 
were  not  permitted  to  operate  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  1977  Farm  Act.  One 
could  argue  that  target  prices  and  loan 
levels  were  set  in  the  Congress  as  po- 
litically arrived  at  figures.  Perhaps  it 
is  what  must  occur  when  farmers  and 
producers  are  operating  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  an  unstable  economy  with 
high  rates  of  inflation,  high  interest 
rates,  and  escalating  costs  of  produc- 
tion. 

However,  one  can  argue  that  2  years, 
until  1983,  will  give  the  Congress  and 
administration  time  to  come  up  with 
changes  and  improvements  on  existing 
programs  that  could  be  inserted  in  a 
1983  farm  bill  that  will  be  considered 
in  a  better  economic  climate  and  that 
may  permit  greater  market  orienta- 
tion in  a  farm  bill. 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer). 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleague  from  Missouri, 
simply  because  we  have  worked  so  dili- 
gently in  the  committee  and  now  on 
the  floor  and  spent  these  many  days. 
We  have  a  good  4-year  bill;  it  is  not  as 
good  as  some  of  us  would  like  to  have 
it,  but  we  are  supporting  it.  We  do  not 
need  to  cut  it  back  to  2  years  and  go 
into  the  conference  with  the  other 
body.  The  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  over  there  has  said  there 
will  be  a  4-year  bill. 

What  it  amounts  to  is  we  have  the 
first  2  years  of  the  House  bill  and  the 
last  2  years  of  the  Senate  bill,  which 
many  of  us  cannot  live  with  and  which 
is  very  detrimental  to  the  farmers.  It 
is  purely  a  strategy  in  order  to  get  the 
Senate  bill  actually  enacted  and  not 
the  House  bill.  The  House  bill  is  a  lot 
better  for  the  farmers. 

I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  rather 
than  go  back  and  take  this  all  over 
again  for  the  next  2  years  that  we  stay 
with  the  committee  and  vote  for  a  4- 
year  bill  and  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Thobjas). 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
amazed  to  find  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  following  the  lead  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  statement  that  we  would  be 
required  to  accept  the  last  2  years  of  a 
Senate  bill  is  simply  factually  incor- 
rect. 

Even  though  this  House  may  vote  on 
a  2-year  bill  on  this  side.  I  think  it 


must  be  understood— and  there  is  a  lot 
of  misconception  going  on  on  this 
floor— even  if  the  House  votes  2-year 
bill,  and  we  go  into  conference  with 
their  4-year  bill,  that  we  do  not  deal 
with  the  Senate  figures  in  the  2  out- 
years  of  1983  and  1984  and  1985,  as 
the  ceiling  between  zero  in  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  figures. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate  fig- 
ures would  be  the  floor  and  not  the 
ceiling  because,  according  to  the  Par- 
liamentarian in  terms  of  his  ruling,  we 
would  be  operating  on  the  House  side 
under  the  1949  act,  and  on  both  desks 
we  have  the  parity  figures  from  the 
1949  act  and,  the  Members  will  find 
that  for  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  com,  milk, 
and  other  nonquota  commodities,  we 
have  a  parity  figure  between  50  and  65 
percent,  and  in  every  instance  in  terms 
of  key  commodities  that  go  on  to  bust 
the  budget  at  better  than  $2  billion, 
we  have  been  trying  to  knock  down  to 
a  reasonable  figure,  since  committee, 
that  everyone  of  those  figures  under 
the  1949  act  is  higher  than  the  Senate 
figure. 

So,  it  is  simply  a  falacious  argument 
to  assume  that  the  figure  we  will  be 
operating  on  are  the  Senate  figures.  It 
is  just  not  so. 

In  terms  of  loans  and  in  terms  of 
targets,  the  percentage  figures  that  we 
have  coming  out  of  the  House  bill  can 
be  projected  for  the  final  2  years.  So 
although  the  House  version  would  be  2 
years,  and  it  is  2  years  to  try  to  protect 
a  veto,  because  the  2  outyears  are  so 
high  in  the  wheat  feed  grains  and 
dairy  area  that  we  are  on  a  collision 
course  with  the  administration. 

I  do  not  want  a  vetoed  bill.  I  want  a 
farm  bill.  I  want  a  farm  bill  that  is  rea- 
sonable. 

If  we  pass  a  4-year  biU.  the  dynamics 
in  the  committee— I  know  many  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  are  interested  in 
these  dynamics— will  be  a  clear  colli- 
sion course  with  the  administration, 
because  the  compromise  figures  be- 
tween the  House  side  and  the  Senate 
side,  as  we  now  have  the  bill  struc- 
tured, are  clearly  on  a  veto  course. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

What  the  gentleman  is  saying  is  that 
he  is  surprised  that  some  of  our  col- 
leagues are  taking  the  lead  from  the 
chairman  of  the  other  body's  Agricul- 
ture Committee;  is  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying?  And  that  the  figures 
that  we  would  go  into  conference  with 
in  the  outyears  are  not  zero  figures, 
but  In  fact,  would  be  figures  based 
upon  the  1949  act  which  we  use  as  a 
floor? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  1949  act  In  every 
Instance  on  those  key  commodities  Is 
higher  than  the  Senate  figures.  The 
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Senate  figures  will  be  a  floor  and  not  a 
ceiling.  If  anyone  is  assuming  that 
they  are  voting  "no"  on  a  2-year  bill 
because  we  have  to  accept  the  Senate 
figures  in  the  2  outyears,  simply  does 
not  understand  what  will  be  going  on 
in  conference. 

It  is  a  prudent  measure.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  come  up  with  a  farm  bill  that 
can  pass,  rather  than  one  that  Is  on  a 
veto  course  for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Hightoweh). 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  said.  "The  Lord 
must  have  loved  poor  people,  he  made 
so  many  of  them."  Llncolii  must  have 
known  a  lot  of  farmers. 

Not  long  ago  a  lady  In  my  district 
said:  "I'm  tired  of  hearing  about  poor 
farmers.  I  know  a  lot  of  farmers  who 
are  not  poor." 

That  is  our  problem.  Many  people 
do  not  understand  the  reason,  the  phi- 
losophy, behind  farm  programs. 

Farm  bills  should  be  designed  to 
assure  an  economic  climate  for  agricul- 
ture that  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  continue  to  farm.  We  are 
not  trying  to  make  farmers  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  who  eat.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  make  it  possible. 
In  a  free  enterprise  system,  for  a 
farmer  to  plant  and  harvest  his  crops 
and  support  his  family  from  year  to 
year  thereby  assuring  a  steady  flow  of 
those  commodities  to  the  grocery 
shelves  and  dinner  tables  of  America. 

The  consumer,  the  urban  citizen,  the 
white  collar  and  blue  collar  industrial 
workers,  have  the  greatest  interest  In 
securing  a  stable  agriculture  economy. 

Now  we  in  Washington  are  hearing 
talk  about  a  recession.  I  do  not  have  to 
tell  the  farmers  in  my  area,  who  are 
having  farm  sales  to  sell  their  land 
and  equipment  before  joining  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  In  town,  that 
we  are  In  a  recession. 

We  could  not  solve  all  the  problems 
of  agriculture  in  this  bill,  but  we  could 
do  better  than  we  have  done.  My 
regret  is  that  we  could  get  very  little 
support  to  raise  loan  rates  on  commod- 
ities. I  understand  the  fear  that  high 
loan  rates  discourage  exports,  but  we 
could  have  raised  the  rates  to  a  higher 
level  without  destroying  our  world 
markets. 

My  fear  is  that  we  may  be  approach- 
ing a  time  in  my  area  when  only 
people  who  own  oil  wells  will  be  finan- 
cially able  to  own  farm  land.  I  view 
with  alarm  what  I  understand  to  be 
happening  with  the  purchase  of  agri- 
culture land  by  foreign  Investors— Ca- 
nadians, West  Germans,  French, 
Saudis,  and  others  buying  our  land. 

We  must  not  become  tenant  farmers 
to  overseas  ownership.  Neither  should 
we  permit  a  situation  to  develop  when 
conglomerates  and  other  corporate 
groups  take  over  more  of  our  agricul- 
ture production.  Vertical  integration 


of  corporate  activities  would  see  corpo- 
rate enterprise  producing,  processing, 
packaging,  distributing,  and  selling  at 
the  retail  level  the  food  that  we  eat. 
These  things  are  happening  today  and 
will  continue. 

The  increased  productivity,  the 
probability  of  Increased  exports,  the 
community  strength  provided  by 
family  farm  operations  contribute  a 
value  to  this  country  that  must  not  be 
endangered  or  destroyed.  We  stand  to 
lose  much  more  than  numbers  If  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  moves  into 
the  hands  of  the  large  corporations 
that  are  far  removed  from  the  land. 
The  family  farm  that  involves  the 
husband,  wife,  and  children  as  farmers 
in  the  7-day-a-week  operation  means  a 
commitment  to  the  land  that  will  not 
be  matched  In  any  corporate  head- 
quarters. The  farm  depression  Is  real 
and  will  spread  if  we  continue  to  look 
the  other  way.  This  farm  bill  is  look- 
ing the  other  way.  We  cannot  turn  the 
clock  back,  nor  would  we  If  we  could. 
We  must  not,  however,  stand  by  and 
see  undesirable  consequences  without 
trying  to  do  something  about  it. 

This  bill  is  Inadequate  and  I  plan  to 
vote  against  It.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  2-year  amendment.  Even  2  years  is 
too  long  for  an  inadequate  bill  but 
better  than  4  years. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrleld  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
It  Is  lm[>ortant  that  we  do  understand 
exactly  what  we  would  be  doing  if  we 
go  to  a  2-year  bill.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  correct  In  that  we 
would  then  be  able  to  consider  the 
House  bill  in  those  2  outyears. 

There  were  some  f>eople  in  the 
House  who  felt  that  we  should  change 
some  of  the  programs,  including  pea- 
nuts and  sugar,  for  example.  I  hope 
everyone  would  realize  since  those  pro- 
grams are  in  the  1949  act  that  we 
would  be  eliminating  the  conferees 
from  the  House  side  from  any  oppor- 
timity  to  represent  the  House  position 
as  we  go  to  that  biU. 

I  do  not  believe  It  Is  right  to  remove 
the  conferees  from  the  opportimity  to 
represent  what  has  been  voted  here  In 
the  House  for  those  last  2  years  and  I 
hope  we  will  support  the  4-year  bill  we 
have  already  voted  for. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  my 
25  years  In  this  body  I  have  seen  many 
farm  bills  come  and  go. 

I  do  not  remember  a  really  good 
farm  bill  coming  out  of  the  Congress. 
Most  of  them  have  been  monuments 
to  mediocrity.  This  bill  Is  no  excep- 
tion. 

It  is  the  byproduct  of  geographical 
interests,  parochial  interests,  and  de- 
mographic interests.  All  of  these  diver- 


gent influences  play  a  legitimate  role 
in  the  fashioning  of  any  legislation. 

Our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  fought  hard  for  the  con- 
stituencies they  represent.  That  is  as 
It  should  be.  Dairy  farmers,  peanut 
growers,  or  urban  dwellers  should 
expect  nothing  less  from  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  this  body.  I  do  not  fault 
anyone  for  that. 

Nor  can  I  deny  all  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  made  on  this  floor  on 
behalf  of  price  supports,  loan  pro- 
grams, or  acreage  allotments. 

But  there  has  to  be  balance.  There 
must  be  equilibrium  between  the  re- 
gional Interest  and  the  national  inter- 
est. I  will  listen  sympathetically  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
when  he  tells  me  of  the  plight  of  the 
small  dairy  farmer  in  his  district.  But 
then,  too,  I  wince  when  I  pick  up  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  see  an  ad,  a 
serious  ad,  for  a  tax-sheltered  dairy 
cow  leasing  program,  or  I  look  at  the 
outyear  cost  of  the  dairy  price  sup- 
ports. 

There  has  been  no  real  balance 
struck  in  this  legislation. 

There  is  no  sense  arguing  the  specif- 
ics anymore.  The  hour  Is  too  late. 

Let  us  just  look  at  what  we  have. 

This  bill  Is  over  budget.  It  will  cost 
about  $10  billion  more  than  we  would 
like.  In  just  the  Reagan  budget  years 
it  will  cost  $6.6  billion  more  than  we 
would  like. 

And  let  us  face  it.  These  cost  esti- 
mates are  Utopian  in  their  optimism. 
Our  economic  assumptions  have  dete- 
riorated rapidly  over  the  course  of  the 
last  6  months.  We  are  only  beginning 
to  see  how  bad  the  economy  really  is. 
We  are  only  just  beginning  to  feel  the 
economic  pain  from  past  years  of  ne- 
glect and  Irresponsibility.  We  are  look- 
ing down  the  road  to  disaster. 

While  the  costs  of  this  bill  are  rising 
over  the  next  4  years,  the  Federal  defi- 
cit will  be  rising  too. 

I  think  we  ought  to  stop  kidding  our- 
selves. Because  of  our  own  neglect,  the 
Federal  deficit  next  year,  the  year 
after  that,  and  the  year  after  that 
could  be  higher  than  it  is  this  year,  if 
we  do  not  quit  blaming  the  other  guy 
or  looking  somewhere  else  to  be  fiscal- 
ly responsible.  Can  anyone  In  this 
body  justify  an  $80  billion  deficit?  Can 
anyone  In  this  body  explain  that  to 
the  American  people?  I  do  not  think 
so. 

Making  matters  worse  Is  the  fact 
that  this  bill  Is  a  collection  of  entitle- 
ments, which  are,  in  my  opinion,  more 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  our  budg- 
etary process  than  any  other  element 
In  it. 

This  bill  is  a  model  of  (jrovemment 
meddling  in  the  marketplace.  It  regu- 
lates and  it  controls.  It  does  so  over  a 
period  of  4  years,  locking  in  economic 
assumptions,  cost  projections,  and  sup- 
port levels  which  may  be  entirely  irrel- 
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evant  ^d  irresponsible  4  years  from 
now. 

has  been  the  history  of  entitle- 
and  from  them  has  flowed  a 
raging  Hver  of  red  ink  that  threatens 
to  engulf  us. 

cpji  no  longer  lock  in  billion- 
dollar  I'ederal  programs  for  years  into 
the  futjire  and  then  sit  back  and  say 
3  nothing  we  can  do  about 
The  time  for  entitlement 
is  now.  We  can  take  a  small 
step  in  that  direction  here  today. 

We  Clin  adopt  the  Coleman  amend- 
ment, reducing  the  lifespan  of  this  leg- 
to  2  years,  instead  of  4.  This 
amendi^ent  does  not  tamper  with 
what  the  House  has  done.  It  embraces 
all  of  your  decisions,  bad  as  they  are 
and  goo  d  as  they  are. 

The  (Joleman  amendment  will  help 
us  bridge  the  gap  between  the  past 
future.  It  gives  us  an  opportu- 
years  hence  to  make  adjust- 
to  keep  up  with  changing 
to  balance  parochial  interests 
with  na  ;ional  interests. 
We  a4  know  the  political  realities  of 
We  know  who  has  won.  We 
know  who  has  lost. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  to 
help  insure  that  the  American  people, 
whethei'  they  be  farmers  or  urban 
dwellen ,  do  not  end  up  the  big  losers  4 
years  f r  om  now.  There  is  not  a  family 
farmer  n  this  Nation  or  an  inner-city 
consimiijr  in  this  Nation  who  will  ben- 
efit on<  iota  from  the  provisions  of 
this  biU,  if  we  do  not  turn  our  econo- 
my aroi  nd  in  a  hurry. 

The  national  interest  must  be  our 
first  priority.  That  is  the  big  issue 
today— I  ight  here  and  now. 

I  hop<  you  will  support  the  Coleman 
amendn  lent. 
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la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 

me  clarify   that  the  distin- 

minority  leader,  my  friend  for 

have  great  appreciation  and 

was  using  old  figures  from  the 

about    the    biD    before    our 

amendnients— about    the    $10    billion 


as  much  as  I  have  enjoyed 

the  limelight  here  for  the 

lays  and  some  30  hours,  how 

j^u  like  to  do  this  again  next 


were  some  45  amendments.  I 
4  years  is  well  enough  time 
again. 

say  also  that  we  are  within 
in  1982.  We  are  below  the 
4ome  $170  million. 

below   the  Senate  bill  by 
0  million.  That  is  where  we 


tlat 
ths 
mg 


aj-e 


(rue  that  in  the  final  2  years 

what  the  economists  say  could 

B,  but  we  do  not  know.  We 

l^now  where  we  are  going  to  be. 

that  my  distinguished  friend 

l^ing  optimistic  enough  about 


the  administration,  about  where  this 
President  wants  to  take  us.  If  unem- 
ployment is  down,  if  the  intervention 
of  the  Government  is  lifted  from  pro- 
ducers, if  we  deregulate,  maybe  things 
will  be  better. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  budget 
resolution  is  going  to  be  in  1985  or 
1984  or  1983. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  just  made  the  greatest 
speech  for  this  amendment,  because 
we  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to 
be.  We  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  out  on  the  farm  in  2  years, 
either. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  That  is  where  the 
gentleman  is  mistaken,  because  the 
budget  can  be  changed  if  necessary. 
We  are  not  doing  anything  to  the  $80 
billion  deficit  with  our  bill  as  far  as 
1982  is  concerned.  That  has  been  done 
by  something  else. 

Let  me  just  tell  the  gentleman  that 
we  are  talking  about  something  very, 
very  important,  which  is  the  American 
agricultural  sector.  It  is  the  only 
sector  bringing  dollars  back  from 
abroad,  the  only  one  that  is  helping  in 
the  balance  of  payments. 

Also,  we  discussed  during  consider- 
ation of  an  amendment  how  many 
farmers  are  going  bankrupt.  Now,  you 
can  have  your  guns  and  ships  and 
tanks  and  missiles  and  submarines, 
you  can  be  the  strongest  nation  in  the 
world  economically,  but  if  you  have  no 
food,  forget  it.  As  a  friend  from  Brook- 
lyn said,  "Without  no  food,  there  ain't 
no  ballgame."  That  is  what  we  are 
dealing  with  tonight. 

The  farm  bUl  has  always  been  a  4- 
year  bill.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  last  time  I  discussed  it  with  him 
was  for  a  4-year  bill. 

I  think  it  would  be  prudent  and  wise 
to  go  to  conference,  see  what  we  can 
work  out  over  there  as  far  as  the 
budget  is  concerned,  but  the  most  pru- 
dent, the  most  wise  decision  would  be 
to  give  some  stability  to  the  farmers, 
to  allow  them  to  plan.  They  need  more 
time  than  a  2-year  bill  to  do  their 
planning. 

I  am  an  optimist.  I  believe  in  the 
President.  He  is  the  only  President  we 
have  got.  He  is  your  President.  He  is 
my  President.  I  do  not  believe  in  that 
great  American  who  said,  "voodoo  eco- 
nomics." I  think  he  has  regretted  it 
ever  since. 

I  believe  with  the  leadership  we 
have  just  some  semblance  of  a  safety 
net;  this  is  no  bill  that  is  going  to  bail 
anyone  out.  It  is  a  safety  net  for  the 
farmers  of  America. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 


There  is  something  I  would  like  to 
be  clear  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  had  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  economic  situation,  is  it 
not  possible  that  the  Congress  and  the 
gentleman's  committee  could  act  on 
this  bill  1  year  from  now  or  2  years 
from  now  if  there  was  a  dramatic 
change? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Oh,  most  certain- 
ly we  could.  The  fact  is  that  if  we  had 
a  dramatic  change  in  prices  to  the 
farmers,  under  the  target  price  con- 
cept there  would  be  no  cost.  The  cost 
would  be  nil.  We  are  dealing  here  with 
assumptions. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  In  other  words,  there 
is  nothing  that  is  locking  us  Into  any- 
thing here  by  going  with  a  4-year  bill, 
except  giving  the  committee  the  op- 
portunity of  working:  First,  in  the  con- 
ference; and  second,  laying  out  a  pro- 
gram for  that  period  of  time,  and  then 
if  changes  have  to  take  place  and 
when  our  friend,  the  minority  leader 
spoke  of  an  $80  billion  deficit,  the  gen- 
tleman was  not  talking  about  the  agri- 
culture commimity,  he  was  talking 
about  what  we  did  on  tax  legislation. 
We  are  getting  the  two  confused. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  He  was  talking 
about  another  area.  We  are  not  caus- 
ing the  deficit.  The  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica are  not  the  drain  on  the  economy. 
They  are  not  the  drain  on  the  budget. 

Yes,  they  impact  on  the  budget 
some;  but  look  at  what  they  bring 
back  from  abroad  in  dollars.  We  spoke 
about  trade.  We  spoke  about  every- 
thing that  is  needed. 

Again,  let  me  tell  you,  my  dear 
friends,  a  4-year  bill  is  what  we  need 
for  the  planning  of  the  farmers.  I  am 
optimistic  about  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  our  country. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
told  us  aU  the  virtues  of  1982  and 
1983.  The  gentleman  so  convinced  me 
that  my  substitute  incorporates  every- 
thing that  the  gentleman  wants  and 
has  what  this  House  has  done  for  1982 
and  1983.  There  is  absolutely  no  dif- 
ference. Every  line  is  the  same. 

The  gentleman  understands  that 
this  is  all  for  farmers  and  If  there  is 
anything  that  we  can  do  for  farmers  it 
is  to  bring  down  these  interest  rates 
that  are  eating  them  up  alive,  so  let  us 
do  that. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
my  one  remaining  minute,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  there  is  not  one  of  us 
that  is  ready  to  catch  a  plane  to  leave 
this  Chamber  that  is  not  going  back  to 
his  or  her  district  and  will  talk  about 
these  high  interest  rates,  and  oh,  my 
gosh,  they  are  terrible. 

I  wish  we  could  build  more  homes.  I 
wish  we  could  give  you  more  loans  on 
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the  farm.  I  wish  we  could  do  that  for 
you;  but  all  these  high  interest  rates 
are  killing  us  and  the  reason  they  are 
killing  us  is  because  right  now  is  the 
time  for  decision.  You  talk  about  a 
deficit,  deficits  just  do  not  grow  on 
trees.  They  are  an  accumulation  of 
bills  that  we  have  passed  on  the  floor 
and  for  2  years  we  are  going  to  carry 
excess  baggage  of  $2  billion  in  this  def- 
icit that  everyone  of  us  is  going  to  go 
back  and  talk  about  how  we  ought  to 
listen  and  how  we  ought  to  bring  down 
interest  rates;  so  all  right,  let  us  end 
the  debate.  Let  us  go  to  the  airport. 
Let  us  go  home  and  tell  it  like  it  is, 
and  we  will  all  be  very  untruthful 
unless  we  support  a  2-year  bill. 

D  1820 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
conclude.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
But  it  is  not  the  American  farmer  that 
is  causing  high  interest.  It  is  not  the 
American  farmer  who  has  put  us  in 
the  budget  deficit  that  we  are  in.  We 
cannot  balance  the  budget  on  the  back 
of  the  American  fanner.  We  have  hurt 
him  enough.  The  American  farmer  is 
the  only  ray  of  light.  Foreign  coun- 
tries are  not  buying  our  cars.  They  are 
not  buying  our  television  sets.  They 
are  not  buying  our  radios.  They  are 
not  buying  anything  we  produce.  They 
are  buying  our  agricultural  commod- 
ities. That  is  what  they  are  buying 
abroad.  And  if  you  limit  that,  then 
you  are  limiting  the  receipt  of  income 
from  abroad  to  the  United  States. 

So  do  not  blame  the  American 
farmer  for  your  deficit.  Do  not  blame 
him  for  the  high  interest  rates.  I  am 
not  pointing  the  finger  at  anyone.  But 
it  has  not  been  the  American  farmer 
that  has  put  us  in  the  situation  we  are 
in. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  the  American  farmer.  It  is  you  and 
me.  That  is  who  I  am  blaming. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man can  take  his  share  of  the  blame 
and  I  will  take  my  share  of  the  blame. 
But  let  us  not  put  it  on  the  back  of  the 
American  farmer.  We  need  a  4-year 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  COIiEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  180,  noes 
193,  not  voting  60,  as  follows: 


Applegate 

Archer 

Badham 

BaUey  (MO) 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bethune 

BUlejr 

BrinkJey 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burgener 

Butler 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Conable 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Craig 

Crane,  EMuilel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeclLard 

DeNardis 

DerwinslLi 

Dickinson 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dreier 

Duncan 

IDunn 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Einery 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans (lA) 

Penwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Plndley 

Pish 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Goldwater 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bereutcr 

BeviU 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 
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AYES— 180 

Doodling 

Gradlaon 

Qramm 

Oreen 

Oregg 

Grlsham 

Hagedom 

HaU.  Sam 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT) 

Hartnett 

Heckler 

Hightower 

HUer 

Hlllis 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

lAFalce 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Bladigan 

Marlenec 

Marriott 

Martin  (U.) 

Martin  (NT) 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

MlteheU  (NY) 

Molinari 

Moore 

M(x>rhead 

NOES— 193 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Coelho 

Collins  (H.) 

Conyers 

Coyne,  William 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Danielson 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Etonnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Eklgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Pascell 


Morrison 

MotU 

Myers 

Napier 

NeUigan 

Oxley 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Porter 

Pritchard 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Hitter 

RoberU  (KS) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stratton 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Walker 

Wampler 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Toung  (PL) 


Fazio 

Ferraro 

Pithian 

Plippo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fountain 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

(Sore 

Gray 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

HamUton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Howard 


Hoyer 

Neal 

Shelby 

Hubbard 

Nelson 

Shuster 

Huckaby 

Nichols 

Simon 

Hutto 

Nowak 

Skelton 

Jones  (OK) 

Oakar 

Smith  (PA) 

Jones  (TN) 

Oberstar 

Solarz 

Kastenmeier 

Obey 

St  Germain 

Kazen 

Ottinger 

Stark 

KUdee 

PanetU 

Stenholm 

Kogovsek 

Patman 

Stokes 

Lantos 

Patterson 

Studds 

Leath 

Pease 

Swift 

Lehman 

Perkins 

Synar 

Leland 

Petri 

Tauzln 

Long  (LA) 

Peyser 

Traxler 

Lowry  (WA) 

Pickle 

Vento 

Luken 

Price 

VoUaner 

Markey 

RahaU 

Walgren 

Matsul 

Rangel 

Washington 

Mattox 

Ratchford 

Watklns 

Mavroules 

Reuss 

Weber  (MN) 

McCurdy 

Richmond 

Weiss 

McHugh 

Roberts  (SD) 

WhiUey 

Mica 

Rodino 

Whitten 

Mikulski 

Rose 

WUliams  (MT) 

MUler  (CA) 

Rostenkowski 

WUaon 

BUneU 

Roybal 

Wirth 

Minish 

Russo 

Wolpe 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Sabo 

Yates 

Moakley 

Scheuer 

Yatron 

Moffett 

Schroeder 

Young  (MO) 

MoUohan 

Seiberilng 

Zablocki 

Montgomery 

Shamansky 

Zeferetti 

Murtha 

Shannon 

Natcher 

Sharp 

NOT  VOTING-60 

Alexander 

Porsythe 

McKinney 

Ashbrook 

Powler 

Murphy 

Aspin 

ProBt 

O'Brien 

Bafalls 

Garcia 

Pepper 

Barnard 

Oilman 

PurseU 

Biaggl 

Gingrich 

Rhodes 

Boiling 

Guarini 

Roe 

Brooks 

Hefner 

Rosenthal 

BroyhUl 

Hertel 

Rousselot 

Burton.  John 

HoUand 

Savage 

CampbeU 

Ireland 

Schulze 

Clay 

Jenkins 

Schumer 

CoUins(TX) 

Johnston 

UdaU 

Corcoran 

Jones  (NO 

Vander  Jagt 

DeUums 

Lundine 

Waxman 

Dymally 

Lungren 

White 

Early 

Marks 

WiUiams  (OH) 

Ertel 

Martin  (NO 

Wright 

Florio 

Mcaoskey 

Wyden 

FogUetU 

McCoUum 

Young  (AK) 

D  1830 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  White  for.  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  B&falis  for,  with  Mr.  Biaggi  against. 

Mr.    Campbell    for,    with    Mr.    Dellums 
against. 

Mr.  Corcoran  for.  with  Mr.  Garcia  against. 

Mr.    Porsythe    for,    with    Mr.    Guarini 
against. 

Mr.  Gingrich  for,  with  Mr.  Hertel  against. 

Mr.    McCoUum    for,   with    Mr.    Jones   of 
North  Carolina  against. 

Mr.    O'Brien    for,    with    Mr.    Waxman 
against. 

Mr.    HOPKINS    changed    his    vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
•  Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
the  legislation  introduced  today  re- 
quiring foreign  coimtries  supplying 
meat  to  this  coimtry  to  comply  with 
the  same  species,  residue,  and  chemi- 
cal use  standards  that  are  applied  to 
UJS.  meat. 
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The  amendments  are  less  restrictive 
than  the  Melcher  amendment  passed 
in  the  Senate.  According  to  USDA,  its 
provisiotis  would  virtually  eliminate 
all  meat  imports  because  cxirrent  law 
allows  iieat  and  meat  products  con- 
taining residues  of  chemicals  and 
drugs  n0t  approved  for  the  same  use 
in  the  liiited  States  to  enter  the  coun- 
try so  Song  as  they  do  not  exceed 
USDA.  FDA,  and  E3»A  approved  action 
of  tolerance  levels.  As  I  understand  it, 
most  countries  exporting  meat  to  this 
coujitryiuse  chemicals  and  drugs  not 
approved  for  the  same  use  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  those  not  used 
here  because  of  differing  agricultural 
practices  and  needs. 

In  addition,  USDA  believes  that  all 
amendments  that  have  been  intro- 
duced c<>nstitute  a  nontariff  trade  bar- 
rier. Thfe  Melcher  amendment  assumes 
that  alii  agricultural  chemicals,  pesti- 
cides, a^d  drugs  not  approved  for  use 
in  the  United  States  are  not  used  be- 
cause they  are  hazardous.  However, 
because}  of  differing  agricultural  and 
climatici  conditions  in  other  countries, 
they  USE  drugs  which  are  not  neces- 
sary in  this  country.  And,  we  in  fact 
use  chemicals  in  the  production  of 
grain  fdr  export  which  are  not  regis- 
tered for  use  in  some  foreign  countries 
for  their  own  commodities. 

The  Bnglish  amendment  would  par- 
ticularly sdleviate  those  concerns.  The 
first  clause  in  the  amendment  would 
apply  t<  chemicals  and  drugs  prohibit- 
ed from  use  in  the  United  States  that 
have  be;n  banned  by  either  agency  or 
court  action.  It  would  not  cover  chemi- 
cals ancj  drugs  whose  use  has  not  been 
approved  in  the  United  States  unless  a 
final  disapproval  of  that  use  has  been 
mandated.  If  a  chemical  or  drug  has 
never  b;en  submitted  for  approval  or 
is  pendng  approval,  it  would  not  be 
prohibit  ed. 

The  s(  icond  clause  would  apply  to  ag- 
riculturil  chemicals  and  drugs  that 
have  ne  ither  been  approved  for  use  in 
the  Un  ted  States  nor  been  banned 
from  u4e  in  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  would  be  able  to  determine 
whethef  their  use  in  meat  food  prod- 
ucts wo  lid  cause  it  to  become  adulter- 
ated. If  a  chemical  or  drug  has  been 
approved  for  use  in  a  foreign  country, 
USDA  :ould  determine  whether  the 
residues  could  be  injurious  to  health. 

In  addition,  the  President  can  set 
aside  tie  application  of  the  first 
clause  if  he  finds  that  it  would  have  a 
damagiilg  effect  to  the  export  of  U.S. 
agricultural  products. 

I  feel  this  amendment  will  not  cause 
trade  barrier  problems  nor  totally  cut 
off  mea  t  imports.  It  is  imperative  that 
domesti ;  producers  are  not  required  to 
operate  under  more  restrictive  stand- 
ards thin  foreign  producers.  On  the 
other  hi  md,  it  Is  not  in  our  interests  to 
completely  cut  off  meat  imports. 
Much  of  the  meat  imported  is  manu- 
facturirg  grade,  which  is  not  in  large 


supply  except  when  large  nimibers  of 
cows  are  culled,  and  is  used  in  proc- 
essed products— sausages,  frankfurt- 
ers, stews,  soups — or  ground  beef  and 
hamburger,  and  accounts  for  only 
about  6  or  7  percent  of  total  U.S. 
meat  supply.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  would  treat  all  involved 
parties  fairly  and  support  its  adoption. 

I  think  that  in  the  event  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  adopted  that  hearings  be 
held  by  the  Livestock,  Dairy,  and 
Poultry  Subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
ranking  minority  member,  to  receive 
input  from  all  concerns  and  then  pro- 
ceed on  a  markup  of  a  bill  that  will 
insure  adequate  safeguards  and  proce- 
dures on  imported  meat  entering  the 
United  States. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.* 
•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
farm  bill  that  we  are  considering 
today  is  nowhere  near  as  strong  as  it 
should  be.  Loan  rates  are  too  low, 
dairy  price  supports  are  too  low,  and 
there  is  not  even  a  sugar  loan  program 
in  the  bill.  For  the  past  3  weeks,  those 
of  us  from  agriculture  districts  and  ag- 
riculture backgrounds  have  tried  to 
explain  to  other  Members  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  strong  farm  bill  that 
virill  help  farmers  receive  a  fair  return 
for  their  commodities. 

American  agriculture  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  industries  in  the 
world.  We  are  able  to  feed  this  entire 
country  and  export  grain  to  many 
parts  of  the  world.  American  agricul- 
ture is  so  efficient  because  of  the 
family  farm.  The  1981  farm  bill  will 
not  help  the  family  farmer  unless  loan 
rates  are  increased,  dairy  price  sup- 
ports are  adjusted  upward,  and  a  sugar 
prograun  is  included. 

I  believe  these  types  of  programs 
must  be  in  any  final  1981  fsirm  bill  the 
Congress  approves.  If  they  are  not, 
American  agriculture  will  not  be  as 
strong  and  as  productive  as  it  can  be  in 
a  world  of  hungry  people  who  desper- 
ately need  our  food.  Fifty  years  ago, 
this  country  and  particularly  the  farm 
economy  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
worst  economic  crisis  ever  Icnown,  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930's.  Farms 
were  foreclosed  on,  people  went 
hungry,  and  the  country  suffered. 

I  hope  we  have  learned  enough  over 
the  years  to  avoid  making  the  same 
mistakes  that  caused  the  Great  De- 
pression and  particularly  I  hope  that 
we  will  pass  a  new  farm  bill  that  will 
not  further  hurt  American  agricul- 
ture. We  have  the  opportunity  to 
enact  good  agriculture  policy  for  farm- 
ers, consumers,  and  the  country.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this  as 
we  move  toward  passage  of  the  1981 
fsuin  bill. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  also  hope 
that  my  collegues  would  realize  that 
farmers  must  pay  whatever  the  going 
price  is  for  equipment,  seed,  herbi- 
cides, and  feed,  while  they  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  say  about  the  market 


price.  For  these  reasons  it  is  necessary 
for  Congress  to  have  some  say  in  how 
low  farm  prices  are  allowed  by  having 
a  decent  loan  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  unani- 
mous consent  to  enter  into  the  Record 
a  statement  by  Dale  Fast  in  the  Stur- 
gis  Journal  on  Saturday,  July  11,  1981, 
that  best  sums  up  the  farm  situation. 

The  statement  follows: 

Farmer  Now  Has  a  Prayer 

Conununications  between  the  farmer  and 
his  city  friends  Is  a  constant  challenge. 

The  grass  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence 
always  looks  greener.  But  when  we  get  over 
there  we  find  it's  Just  as  hard  to  mow.  Our 
city  friends  don't  understand  the  farmers 
plight  and  the  farmer  sometimes  doesn't  un- 
derstand that  his  city  cousin  has  problems, 
too. 

The  farmer  Is  a  patient  man— patient,  de- 
termined, and  proud.  He  has  to  be  patient. 
He'll  lose  a  crop  and  come  right  back  next 
spring  with  a  grin  and  an  80-hour  week.  He 
battles  the  weather  and  machinery  break- 
down to  get  the  crop  planted.  He  spends 
hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre  for  seed,  fertil- 
izer, and  pesticides,  knowing  full  well  that 
frost  or  drought  may  get  it.  and  if  not,  the 
bugs  will— and  if  there  Is  any  left,  a  hall 
storm  will  probably  finish  it  off.  So  he  has 
to  be  a  patient  and  determined  person  to  be 
a  farmer. 

But  there  are  some  things  he  just  doesn't 
understand. 

I've  seen  wall  plaques  for  the  housewife, 
golfer  and  even  one  for  a  sunday  afternoon 
driver.  Perhaps  we  need  a  prayer  for  the 
farmer  to  help  him  understand.  It  might  go 
something  like  this: 

"Help  me  to  understand.  Lord,  why  a 
person  will  pay  $1.50  for  a  four  ounce  drink 
In  a  bar  and  say  "Gimme  another  one",  but 
you  charge  him  $1.85  for  a  whole  gallon  of 
milk  and  he'll  say  "boy,  that's  expensive". 

"Help  me  to  understand  why  a  Japanese 
autoworker  will  pay  $17.00  for  a  lb.  of  steak 
in  a  grocery  store  and  a  U.S.  auto  worker, 
who  draws  wages  of  $8.00  per  hour  more 
than  the  Japanese  worker,  will  look  at  steak 
In  the  meat  counter  at  $3.25  per  pounds  and 
he'll  shake  his  head  and  say,  "Food  costs 
are  just  too  high." 

And  help  me  to  understand,  Lord,  why 
when  I  borrow  $5,000  to  paint  my  bam  and 
put  a  new  roof  on  my  house,  the  tax  asses- 
sor raises  my  taxes  even  though  I  don't 
have  any  more  equity  In  the  place. 

And  maybe.  Lord,  you  can  help  me  to  un- 
derstand why  some  people  shake  their 
heads  when  a  farmer  pays  for  power  steer- 
ing and  air  conditioning  on  his  tractor, 
which  he  uses  12  to  14  hours  a  day  in  a  hot 
dusty  field,  when  they  buy  the  same  thing 
on  an  automobile  to  drive  down  a  smooth 
blacktop  road  for  less  than  an  hour  a  day. 

And,  Lord,  help  me  to  understand  why  the 
weeds  always  grow  the  fastest  in  ray  com 
field  at  a  time  when  my  city  cousin  says  the 
fish  are  biting  the  best,  and  Invites  me  to  go 
along  fishing  on  his  weekends  off.  or  after 
he  gets  out  of  work  at  3:30  p.m. 

And  could  you  help  me  understand  how 
the  raccoons  know  exactly  when  to  raid  my 
sweet  com  patch  the  night  before  I  think 
It's  ready  for  the  freezer? 

And  please  help  me  to  understand  why 
the  output  per  worker  in  our  factories  has 
gone  down  to  a  point  that  unit  labor  costs 
have  doubled  In  the  last  five  years.  whUe  ef- 
ficiency of   the  American  farmer  has  in- 
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creased  to  a  point  where  each  farmer  feeds 
himself  and  67  other  people. 

And,  oh  yes  Lord,  with  half  of  the  world's 
population  going  to  bed  hungry  every  night 
I  just  can't  understand  why  people  aren't 
more  thankful  that  our  main  problem  In  the 
USA  Is.  "why  can't  1  stay  on  my  diet  with  so 
much  food  on  the  table." 

Now,  I'm  not  complaining.  Lord,  I'm  used 
to  hard  work  and  disappointment.  But  I've 
read  In  my  favorite  book  that  you  also  had 
trouble  with  human  nature  at  times,  when 
you  were  here,  and  I  will  be  so  grateful  If 
you  can  help  my  understanding  in  these 
matters  about  which  I  am  so  confused.* 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
usually  vote  for  any  major  farm  bill  on 
the  theory  that  we  need  one.  In  the 
case  of  H.R.  3603.  we  need  it  like  we 
need  a  bad  accident. 

We  rejected  peanuts,  but  defended 
tobacco,  a  very  similar  program.  We 
left  milk  subsidies  high,  but  we 
dumped  sugar.  There  is  no  rational 
thread  of  consistency  in  this  bill  at  all. 

The  bill  is  a  budget  buster.  We  have 
cut  social  programs.  We  will  cut  mili- 
tary programs.  It  is  hardly  reasonable 
that  farm  entitlement  programs 
should  escape. 

The  protectionist  sections  are  the 
worst.  The  industry  most  reliant  on 
markets  abroad  has  suckered  for  pro- 
tectionism. The  industry  which  most 
needs  free  trade  has  shot  itself  in  the 
foot. 

I  would  prefer  not  to  have  a  part  in 
passing  this  bill.  I  must  vote  against 
it.« 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  plarmed  to  offer  an  sunendment  to 
H.R.  3603,  the  1981  farm  bill  that 
would  establish  a  Grain  Elevator  In- 
surance Corporation.  In  my  own  State 
of  Michigan  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  we  have  seen  grain  elevators 
run  into  economic  trouble  and  go 
bankrupt.  Farmers  as  a  result  have 
been  unable  to  get  their  grain  out  of 
the  bankrupt  elevator,  or  the  grain 
just  was  not  there. 

My  amendment,  which  is  really  H.R. 
2523,  would  establish  a  Grain  Elevator 
Insurance  Corporation  to  be  run  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  that  insures 
our  savings  accounts  in  banks.  The  in- 
surance fund  would  be  financed  by  a 
0.5  cent  checkoff  on  each  bushel  of 
grain  stored  in  a  commercial  elevator. 
The  insurance  would  be  limited  to 
$100,000  per  farmer  in  a  particular  ele- 
vator. This  program  would  be  run 
through  existing  ASCS  Offices  and  in 
cooperation  with  State  department  of 
agriculture. 

In  addition,  and  this  is  most  impor- 
tant, the  grain  elevator  insurance  fund 
will  be  limited  to  a  total  of  $25  million 
at  any  one  time.  Therefore,  the  0.5 
cent  checkoff  will  only  be  required 
imtil  the  insurance  fund  reaches  $25 
million  or  in  the  event  that  it  goes 
below  $25  million  should  there  be  any 
claims  paid  out  under  the  program. 

I  am  not  offering  my  amendment 
today  because  I  have  been  assured  by 


the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee that  will  handle  this  legis- 
lation. The  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington,  that  hearings  will 
be  held  by  the  subcommittee  this  ses- 
sion on  H.R.  2523.  I  would  hope  that 
after  these  hearings  this  bill  could  be 
moved  through  Congress  before  it  ad- 
journs. Just  recently  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  issued  a  report  that 
shows  that  5  percent  of  federally  and 
State  licensed  elevators  are  in  finan- 
cial trouble.  Abut  300  of  the  Nation's 
elevators  fall  into  this  troubled  catego- 
ry. I  believe  Congress  must  act  before 
we  see  more  grain  elevator  bankrupt- 
cies and  more  farmers  hurt  in  the 
process.* 

•  Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  2-year  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  3603.  As  we  are  all 
aware,  the  estimated  commodity  out- 
lays under  the  bill  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  dairy  will  exceed  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  re- 
straints for  the  outyears  fiscal  1983, 
1984,  and  1985. 

In  the  amendment  introduced,  the 
dairy  provisions  would  be  the  same  as 
those  in  the  Bedell  amendment  that 
was  passed  by  this  body  earlier  this 
month.  For  fiscal  year  1982,  the  price 
support  for  milk  would  be  set  at  a  min- 
imimi  level  of  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight, which  brings  outlays  into  line 
with  the  budget  resolution.  That  level 
is  currently  at  72.5  percent  of  parity. 
According  to  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates,  net  outlays  would 
exceed  the  budget  resolution  by  $241 
million.  While  that  is  unacceptable, 
further  adjustments  would  likely  be 
forthcoming  in  conference. 

Government  stocks  of  cheese,  butter 
and  nonfat  dry  milk  increased  from  1 
billion  pounds  in  fiscal  year  1980  to  1.8 
billion  pounds  in  fiscal  year  1981,  an 
80-percent  increase.  Total  net  remov- 
als, on  a  milk  equivalent  basis,  in- 
creased from  8.2  billion  pounds  to  12.6 
billion  poimds  over  the  same  time 
period.  It  is  obvious  that  this  trend 
must  be  reversed.  USDA  estimates 
that  net  removals  will  be  in  the  6  bil- 
lion pound  range  in  fiscal  year  1983  if 
a  support  level  of  72.5  percent  is  estab- 
lished. This  would  be  a  2.5  billion 
pound  reduction  from  fiscal  year  1982. 
Thus,  I  believe  the  dairy  provisions  in 
this  amendment  will  bring  purchases 
down  and  adjust  milk  supply  in  rela- 
tion to  domestic  and  foreign  demand. 

Concerning  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
the  amendment  provides  target  prices 
and  loan  levels  that  are  projected  to 
result  in  outlays  that  are  in  excess  of 
the  budget  resolution.  Loan  rates 
should  be  set  so  that  they  can  provide 
income  protection  during  periods  of 
oversupply  and  weak  prices  and  yet 
not  provide  too  wide  a  spread  from  the 
loan  level,  which  could  result  in  un- 
necessary and  excessive  deficiency 
payments.  I  would  hope  that  a  fair 


compromise  can  be  obtained  when  this 
legislation  is  debated  in  conference. 

In  the  past,  a  4-year  farm  bill  has 
not  proved  to  be  totally  effective. 
Since  1977,  inflationary  pressures  have 
prompted  Congress  to  amend  various 
provisions.  The  dairy  provisions  in  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  were 
amended  in  1979  to  extend  the  mini- 
mum support  level  of  80  percent  of 
parity  from  March  30,  1979,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981.  The  semiaimual  ad- 
justment was  also  extended  from 
March  31,  1979.  to  September  30.  1981. 
Both  of  these  changes  drastically  al- 
tered the  dairy  support  program  caus- 
ing overproduction  and  excessive  gov- 
ernment inventories  of  milk  products. 
Adjustments  in  the  loan  and  target 
prices  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  also 
occurred  after  passage  of  the  1977 
farm  bill. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  record 
wheat  and  com  production,  prohibi- 
tive interest  rates,  and  grain  exports 
which  are  currently  only  approaching 
levels  of  a  year  ago.  Weather,  variable 
domestic  and  world  crop  production, 
uncertain  political  climate  and  an 
economy  faced  with  high  inflation  and 
interest  rates  make  it  also  impossible 
to  mandate  farm  programs  4  years  in 
the  future.  A  2-year  farm  bill  would 
allow  Congress  the  flexibility  to  adapt 
to  these  changing  conditions  and  pro- 
vide producers  farm  programs  that 
provide  stability  to  the  agricultural 
sector.  For  these  reasons,  I  support 
the  2-year  amendment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional amendments  to  the  bill?  If  not. 
under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resimied  the 
Chair,  Mr.  McHugh,  Chairman  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  3603)  to  provide  price  and 
income  protection  for  farmers,  assure 
consumers  an  abimdance  of  food  and 
fiber  at  reasonable  prices,  continue 
food  assistance  to  low-income  house- 
holds, and  for  other  purposes,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  235,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

D  1840 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 
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M OTIOIt  TO  RECOmf  IT 

RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
motion  to  recommit. 

SPEAKER.   Is  the  gentleman 

to  the  biU? 
RINALDO.    Yes.    I    am.    Mr. 


Mr 
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The 
opposed 
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Speaker 

The 
report 

The 


Mr 

H.R. 
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SPEAKER.    The    Clerk 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
Clerk  read  as  follows: 

^iNALOo  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 
.  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
pt'evious  question  is  ordered  on 
m(  (tion  to  recommit. 
Thefe  was  no  objection. 

SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
motion  to  recommit. 

motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 


The 
the 
the 


passage  < 


SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 

of  the  biU. 
bill  was  passed. 

to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
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Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.      Mr.  Speaker. 
pursu4nt  to  House  Resolution  235.  I 
from   the  Speaker's  table   a 
Senate  bill  (S.  884)  to  revise 
e}itend  programs  to  provide  price 
and  production  incentives  for 
to   assure   an   abundance   of 
fiber,  and  for  other  purposes. 
for  its  immediate  consider- 
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will 


Clerk    read   the   title   of   the 
bill. 


M(  TION  orFERSD  BY  MR.  DE  LA  GARZA 

Mr.   JE  LA  GARZA.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 
The  plerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr 

after 
S.  884. 
visions 
follows: 


IE 


tte 


LA  Garza  moves  to  strike  out  all 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bUl, 
ind  to  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  pro- 
of the  bill.  H.R.  3603.  as  passed,  as 


tliis 


Act  with  the  following  table  of 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Pood  and  Ag- 
ricultuife  Act  of  1981". 
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MILK  PRICE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  101.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  by  section  150  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  everything  after  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing.  (A)  effective  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  provision  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982.  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  sup- 
ported at  such  level  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  less  than  $13.10  per  hun- 
dredweight for  milk  containing  3.67  per 
centum  milk  fat;  (B)  effective  for  the  period 
beginning  October  1,  1982.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  the  price  of  milk  shall  be 
supported  at  such  level  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  less  than  72.5  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor:  and  (C) 
effective  thereafter  for  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year  through  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985.  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  sup- 
ported at  a  level  of  not  less  than  70  per 
centum  of  parity,  except  that  whenever  the 
Secretary  estimates  that  net  Government 
price  support  purchases  of  milk  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  will  be  less  than  3.5  billion 
pounds  (mUk  equivalent)  during  any  of  said 
latter  two  fiscal  years,  the  price  of  milk 
shall  be  supported  at  such  level  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  but  not  less  than  75 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  relevant  fiscal  year. 
Such  price  support  shall  be  provided 
through  the  purchase  of  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk.";  and 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (d)  in  its  entire- 
ty. 

PRODUCER  HAIfDLERS 

Sec.  102.  The  legal  status  of  producer  han- 
dlers of  milk  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  shall  be 
the  same  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  made  by  this  Act  as  it  was  prior 
thereto. 

FEDERAL  MILK  MARKETING  ORDERS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
is  further  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion 8(c)(5)  all  that  pari  of  said  subpara- 
graph (B)  which  follows  the  semicolon  at 


the  end  of  clause  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(d)  a  further  adjust- 
ment to  encourage  seasonal  adjustments  in 
the  production  of  milk  through  equitable 
apporiionment  of  the  total  value  of  the 
mUk  purchased  by  any  handler,  or  by  all 
handlers,  among  producers  on  the  basis  of 
their  marketings  of  mUk  during  a  represent- 
ative period  of  time,  which  need  not  be  liia- 
ited  to  one  year;  and  (e)  a  provision  provid- 
ing for  the  accumulation  and  disbursement 
of  a  fund  to  encourage  seasonal  adjustments 
In  the  production  of  milk  may  be  Included 
In  an  order.". 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section 8c(17)  and  adding  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  ":  Provided  further,  That  if  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  producers  as  defined  in 
a  milk  order  apply  in  writing  for  a  hearing 
on  a  proposed  amendment  of  such  order, 
the  Secretary  shall  call  such  a  hearing  if 
the  proposed  amendment  is  one  that  may 
legally  be  made  to  such  order.  Subsection 
(12)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
permit  any  cooperative  to  act  for  its  mem- 
bers in  an  application  for  a  hearing  under 
the  foregoing  proviso  and  nothing  in  such 
proviso  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  the 
Secretary  from  calling  an  amendment  hear- 
ing as  provided  in  subsection  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  not  be  required  to 
call  a  hearing  on  any  proposed  amendment 
to  an  order  in  response  to  an  application  for 
a  hearing  on  such  proposed  amendment  if 
the  application  requesting  the  hearing  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  has 
announced  his  decision  on  a  previously  pro- 
posed amendment  to  such  order  and  the  two 
proposed  amendments  are  essentially  the 
same.";  and 

(3)  inserting  after  the  phrase  "pure  and 
wholesome  milk"  in  section  8c(18)  the 
phrase  "to  meet  current  needs  and  further 
to  assure  a  level  of  farm  income  adequate  to 
maintain  productive  capacity  sufficient  to 
meet  anticipated  future  needs". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
become  effective  January  1,  1982  and  shall 
terminate  December  31, 1985. 

TRANSFER  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  TO  THE 
MILITARY  AND  VETERANS  HOSPITALS 

Sec.  104.  Section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1981"  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985." 

DAIRY  INDEMNITY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  105.  The  Act  of  August  13,  1968  (82 
Stat.  750.  as  amended;  7  U.S.C.  450  j.  k.  and 
1),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "September 
30.  1981"  in  section  3  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30, 1985". 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OP  EXPORTATION  AND 
DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  encouraged  to  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  the  provisions  of  section  32  of 
Public  Law  320.  Seventy-fourth  Congress  (7 
U.S.C.  612c),  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  and  other  commodity  distribution  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  excess  invento- 
ries of  dairy  products  held  by  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  examine  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  Inventories  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, and  other  excess  supplies  of  dairy 
products,  to  assist  in  the  production  of 
casein  and  caseinates  In  order  to  reduce  the 
impact  that  the  importation  of  foreign  sub- 
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sidlzed  casein  and  other  milk  protein  prod- 
ucts is  having  on  the  dairy  price  support 
program.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  within 
ninety  days  after  this  legislation  becomes 
effective,  in  writing,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  an  examination. 

REGIONAL  FOOD  SECURITY 

Sbc.  107.  In  order  to  better  balance  the 
supply  of  and  demand  for  fluid  milk  and 
milk  products  within  specific  regions  within 
the  continental  United  States  and  in  order 
to  guarantee  regional  food  security,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  one  year  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  subtitle,  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  design  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  dairy  support  program 
and  milk  marketing  orders  In  order  to  guar- 
antee regional  production  self-sufficiency 
and  food  security. 

Sec.  108.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
encouraged  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
representatives  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  to  effect  the  sale  of  up  to 
220  million  pounds  of  butter  at  $1.05  per 
pound  (acquired  by  the  government  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $1.50  per  pound)  and 
the  sale  of  such  amounts  of  non-fat  dry 
milk  at  50  cents  per  pound  and  cheese  at  68 
cents  per  pound  (acquired  at  a  cost  to  the 
government  of  approximately  94  cents  per 
pound  and  $1.40  per  pound,  respectively)  as 
can  be  agreed  to  by  the  respective  parties  to 
such  agreement. 

TITLE  II— WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 

EXTENSION  OF  ACT;  SUPPORT  PRICE 

Sec.  201.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "1981"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "1981"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

TITLE  III— WHEAT 

WHEAT  LOAN  RATES.  TARGET  PRICES,  AND 
PAYMENTS 

Sec.  301  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat,  subsections  (a) 
through  (c)  of  section  107 A  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  107 a.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  the  1982 
crop  of  wheat  at  not  less  than  $3.55  per 
bushel  and  for  each  of  the  1983  through 
1985  crops  of  wheat  at  not  less  than  such 
level  as  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  loan 
level  for  the  preceding  year's  crop  as  the  es- 
tablished price  for  each  such  crop  bears  to 
the  established  price  for  the  preceding 
year's  crop:  Provided,  That  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  average  price  of  wheat 
received  by  producers  in  any  marketing  year 
is  not  more  than  105  per  centum  of  the  level 
of  loans  and  purchases  for  wheat  for  such 
marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may  reduce 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  wheat 
for  the  next  marketing  year  by  the  amount 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  main- 
tain domestic  and  export  markets  for  grain, 
except  that  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  10  per 
centiun  in  any  year  nor  below  $3  per  bushel. 

"(b)(1)(A)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  may 
make  avaUable  to  producers  payments  for 
each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat  in  an  amount  computed  as  provided 
in  this  subsection:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 


tary shall  make  such  payments  available  to 
producers  of  any  such  crop  If  the  domestic 
carryover  from  the  previous  year's  crop  of 
wheat  exceeds  one  billion  bushels.  Pay- 
ments for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  (i) 
the  payment  rate,  by  (ii)  the  farm  program 
acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (ill)  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  for  the  crop.  In  no 
event  shall  payments  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acreage 
actually  planted  to  wheat. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  wheat  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

"(i)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(11)  the  loan  level  determined  imder  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop 
is  less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel. 
For  the  1982  crop  of  wheat  the  established 
price  shall  be  $4.20  per  bushel,  and  for  each 
of  the  1983  through  1985  crops  of  wheat, 
the  established  price  shall  be  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  previous  year's  crop  ad- 
justed to  reflect  any  change  in  (a)  the  aver- 
age adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre  es- 
timated for  the  two-year  period  which  in- 
cludes the  crop  year  for  which  the  estab- 
lished price  will  be  applicable  and  the  imme- 
diately preceding  crop  year,  from  (b)  the  av- 
erage adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre 
for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  for  which  the  established  price 
will  be  applicable.  The  adjusted  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  each  of  such  years  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  finds  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  for  the  purpose  and 
shall  be  limited  to  (i)  variable  costs,  (ti)  ma- 
chinery ownership  costs,  and  (iii)  general 
farm  overhead  costs,  allocated  to  the  crops 
Involved  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of 
the  value  of  the  total  production  derived 
from  each  crop.  In  determining  the  estab- 
lished price  under  this  subsection  and  the 
loan  rate  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  1984 
and  1985  crops,  the  Secretary  shall  use  as  a 
base  in  making  adjustments  the  established 
price  and  loan  rate  for  the  previous  years 
that  would  have  resulted  had  the  actual 
cost  of  production  figures,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  for  those  years,  been  used. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  if  the  Secretary  adjusts 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  wheat 
in  accordance  with  the  proviso  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shaU  pro- 
vide emergency  compensation  by  Increasing 
the  established  price  payments  for  wheat  by 
such  amount  (or  If  there  are  no  such  pay- 
ments In  effect  for  such  crop  by  providing 
for  payments  in  such  amount)  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  necessary  to  provide  the 
same  total  return  to  producers  as  if  the  ad- 
justment in  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases 
had  not  been  made:  Provided,  That  any  pay- 
ments under  this  subparagraph  shall  not  be 
included  in  the  payments  subject  to  limita- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  section  101  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977. 

"(D)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  wheat,  if  the  Secretary  determines 


that  the  producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented 
from  planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  in- 
tended for  wheat  to  wheat  or  other  noncon- 
servlng  crops  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  prevented  planting 
disaster  payment  to  the  producers  on  the 
number  of  acres  so  affected  but  not  to 
exceed  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  for 
harvest  (including  any  acreage  which  the 
producers  were  prevented  from  planting  to 
wheat  or  other  nonconservlng  crop  in  lieu  of 
wheat  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers)  in  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  year,  multiplied  by  75  per 
centum  of  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
established  by  the  Secretary  times  a  pay- 
ment rate  equal  to  33V^  per  centum  of  the 
established  price  per  bushel  for  wheat. 

"(B)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective 
with  respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  wheat,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of 
wheat  which  the  producers  are  able  to  har- 
vest on  any  farm  is  less  than  the  result  of 
multiplying  60  per  centum  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted 
for  harvest  for  such  crop,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  farm  disaster  payment  to  the 
producers  at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per  centum 
of  the  established  price  for  the  crop  for  the 
deficiency  in  production  below  60  per 
centum  for  the  crop. 

"(C)  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
disaster  payments  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
under  this  paragraph  in  any  county  in 
which  crop  insurance,  part  of  the  premium 
for  which  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corpwration  under  the  provisions  of 
section  508(b)(3)  or  508(e)  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act,  is  generally  offered  for 
that  crop  prior  to  planting. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.". 

PROGRAM  ACREAGES.  PAYMENT  YIELDS,  AND  SET- 
ASIDE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  302.  Subsections  (d)  through  (i)  of 
section  107A  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
effective  for  the  1978  through  1981  crops  of 
wheat  shall  be  effective  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  the  first  two  sentences  of 
subsection  (d)(1)  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  national  program 
acreage  for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  wheat.  The  proclamation  shall  be 
made  not  later  than  August  1  of  each  calen- 
dar year  for  the  crop  harvested  In  the  next 
succeeding  calendar  year."; 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)<3)  striking  out  all  after  "the  proclama- 
tion of  the  national  program  acreage"  and 
inserting  a  period  In  lieu  thereof; 

Strike  lines  21  through  24.  page  16,  and 
substitute  the  following: 

(3)  amending  the  first  three  sentences  of 
subsection  (f)(1)  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  a  set-aside  of 
cropland  for  any  marketing  year  if  the  Sec- 
retary estimates  that  the  domestic  carry 
over  of  wheat  at  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  set- 
aside  determination  is  made  will  exceed  6 
I>er  centum  of  total  world  usage  for  that 
year.  If  a  set-aside  of  cropland  is  in  effect 
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under  thi  s  subsection,  then  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments authorized  by  this  section,  the  pro- 
ducers or  a  farm  must  set-aside  and  devote 
to  conservation  uses  an  acreage  of  cropland 
equal  to  a  specified  percentage,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  but  in  any  case  not 
less  than  15  per  centum  of  that  farm's  previ- 
ous year'p  plantings.  When  such  set-aside 
has  been  lannounced,  loan  rates  shall  be  in- 
creased b^  5  per  centum  above  the  level  es- 
tablished in  Section  107A.  The  producer 
may,  at  liis  option,  elect  to  set-aside  30  per 
centum  of  the  farm's  previous  year's  plant- 
ings, in  su  ch  case  the  producer  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  loan  rate  15  per  centum  higher 
than  the  level  established  in  section  107A. 
The  Secrttary  shall  announce  any  such  set- 
aside  not  later  than  August  1.  prior  to  the 
calendar  rear  in  which  the  crop  is  harvest- 
ed, excepi  that  in  the  case  of  the  1982  crop, 
the  Secre  axy  shall  announce  such  set-aside 
as  soon  is  practicable  after  enactment  of 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981.  For 
the  1982  ;hrough  1985  crops,  the  Secretary 
shall  pen  lit  the  set-aside  acreage  to  be  de- 
voted to  liaying  and  grazing.";  smd 

(4)  amending  the  third  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (f)(ll  by  deleting  the  period  and  adding 
■■;  Providid,  That  in  applying  the  provisions 
of  this  Se  :tion  to  land  that  has  been  farmed 
under  surimer  fallow  practices  on  three  of 
the  five  y  »ars  prior  to  the  requirement  of  a 
set-aside,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
effects  of  soil  erosion  and  such  other  factors 
as  he  considers  appropriate  in  determining 
the  amount  of  land  to  be  idled:  Provided 
further,  T  (lat  in  no  case  shall  the  Secretary 
require  fixmers  to  idle  more  than  60  per 
centum  of  their  cropland  when  included 
with  land  already  idled  by  summer  fallow 
practices  '  vhere  summer  fallow  practices  are 
in  effect:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  niles  and  regulations  defin- 
ing 'sumn  er  fallow'.". 

NGN  APPLICABILITY  OF  CERTIFICATK 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  303.  Sections  379d.  379e,  379f,  379g, 
379h.  3791 ,  and  379j  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (which  deal  with  mar- 
keting ceitificate  requirements  for  proces- 
sors and  (ixporters)  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  wheat  i  irocessors  or  exporters  during  the 
period  June  1.  1982,  through  May  31,  1986. 

SUSPD  SIGN  OP  MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND 
PROI  UCER  CERTIFICATE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  304  Sections  331,  332,  333,  334,  335, 
336,  338,  3  39.  379b.  and  379c  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjistment  Act  of  1938.  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat. 

SUSl  ENSION  GF  QUOTA  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  305  Public  Law  74,  Seventy -seventh 
Congress  55  SUt.  203.  as  amended)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  of  wheat 
planted  fcr  harvest  in  the  calendar  years 
1982  throi  gh  1985. 

NGNAPPI ICABILITY  OF  SECTION  107  OF  THE 
/  CRICULTUHAL  ACT  GF  1949 

Sec.  306  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  194  9.  as  amended,  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  1  he  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat. 

T  TLE  IV— FEED  GRAINS 

FEED  GRAl  NS  LOAN  RATES.  TARGET  PRICES  AND 
PAYMENTS 

Sec.  40 :  .  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  U85  crops  of  feed  grains,  subsec- 
tions (a)  tirough  (c)  of  section  105A  of  the 
AgriculturU  Act  of  1949  are  amended  to 
read  as  f ol  ows: 


"Sec.  105A.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

■•(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  for  the 
1982  crop  of  com  at  not  less  than  $2.65  per 
bushel  and  for  each  of  the  1983  through 
1985  crops  of  com  at  not  less  than  such 
level  as  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  loan 
level  for  the  preceding  year's  crop  as  the  es- 
tablished price  for  each  such  crop  bears  to 
the  established  price  for  the  preceding 
year's  corp:  Provided,  That  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  average  price  of  com 
received  by  producers  In  any  marketing  year 
is  not  more  than  105  per  centum  of  the  level 
of  loans  and  purchases  for  com  for  such 
marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may  reduce 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  com  for 
the  next  marketing  year  by  the  amount  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  maintain 
domestic  and  export  markets  for  grain, 
except  that  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  10  per 
centum  in  any  year  nor  below  $2  per  bushel. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  barley  and 
rye,  respectively,  at  such  level  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  re- 
lation to  the  level  that  loans  and  purchases 
are  made  available  for  com,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  feeding  value  of  such  com- 
modity in  relation  to  com  and  other  factors 
specified  in  section  401(b)  of  this  Act.  and 
on  each  crop  of  grain  sorghums  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  fair  and 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  that  loans 
and  purchases  are  made  available  for  com, 
taking  into  consideration  the  feeding  value 
and  average  transportation  costs  to  market 
of  grain  sorghums  in  relation  to  com. 

'(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  oats,  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  fair  and 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  that  loans 
and  purchases  are  made  available  for  com, 
wheat,  and  barley,  taking  into  consideration 
the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  oats  as  compared 
to  these  comparison  grains,  the  value  of 
oats  as  a  specialty  animal  feed,  the  value  of 
oats  as  a  human  food,  the  value  of  oats  as  a 
soil  conservation  crop,  and  other  factors 
specified  in  section  401(b)  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
Dieted,  That  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases 
on  each  such  crop  of  oats  shall  not  be  less 
than  a  rate  computed  by  multiplying  the 
loan  rate  for  each  comparison  crop  by  a 
fraction,  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
weight  of  a  bushel  of  the  comparison  crop 
and  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  weight  of 
a  bushel  of  oats,  adding  the  resulting  num- 
bers and  dividing  by  three. 

"(b)(1)(A)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  may 
make  available  to  producers  payments  for 
each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  com, 
grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  oats  and  barley,  in  an  amount 
computed  as  provided  in  this  subsection: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  make 
such  payments  available  to  producers  of  any 
such  crop  of  com  and  grain  sorghums  if  the 
domestic  carryover  from  the  previous  year's 
crop  of  com  exceeds  1.3  billion  bushels.  Pay- 
ments for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  (i) 
the  payment  rate,  by  (ii)  the  farm  program 
acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (Hi)  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  for  the  crop.  In  no 
event  shall  payments  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acreage 
actually  planted  to  such  feed  grains. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  com  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of— 


"(i)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(U)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop 

is  less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel. 
For  the  1982  crop  of  com,  the  established 
price  shall  be  $2.90  per  bushel  and  for  each 
of  the  1983  through  1985  crops  of  com,  the 
esUbllshed  price  shall  be  the  established 
price  for  the  previous  year's  crop  adjusted 
to  reflect  any  change  in  (a)  the  average  ad- 
justed cost  of  production  per  acre  estimated 
for  the  two-year  period  which  includes  the 
crop  year  for  which  the  esteblished  price 
wiU  be  applicable  and  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding crop  year,  from  (b)  the  average  ad- 
justed cost  of  production  per  acre  for  the 
two  crop  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  established  price  will  be 
applicable.  The  adjusted  cost  of  production 
for  each  of  such  years  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  and  shall  be 
limited  to  (i)  variable  costs,  (11)  machinery 
ownership  costs,  and  (ill)  general  farm  over- 
head costs,  allocated  to  the  crops  involved 
on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  the  value 
of  the  total  production  derived  from  each 
crop.  In  determining  the  established  price 
under  this  subsection  and  loan  rate  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  1984  and  1985  crops, 
the  Secretary  shall  use  as  a  base  in  making 
adjustments  the  established  price  and  loan 
rate  for  the  previous  years  that  would  have 
resulted  had  the  actual  costs  of  production, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  for  those 
years,  been  used. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  if  the  Secretary  adjusts 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  com  in 
accordance  with  the  proviso  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  emergency  compensation  by  in- 
creasing the  established  price  payments  for 
com  by  such  amount  (or  if  there  are  no 
such  payments  in  effect  for  such  crop  by 
providing  for  payments  in  such  amount)  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  same  total  return  to  producers  as  if 
the  adjustment  in  the  level  of  loans  and 
purchases  had  not  been  made:  Provided, 
That  any  such  payments  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  be  included  in  the  pay- 
ments subject  to  limitations  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  101  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977. 

"(D)  The  payment  rate  for  grain  sor- 
ghums, and  if  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
oats  and  barley,  shall  be  such  rate  as  the 
Secretary  determines  fair  and  reasonable  in 
relation  to  the  rate  at  which  payments  are 
made  available  for  com. 

"(E)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  the  1982  crop  of  feed 
grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from 
planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  intend- 
ed for  feed  grains  to  feed  grains  or  other 
nonconserving  crops  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  produc- 
ers, the  Secretary  shall  make  a  prevented 
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planting  disaster  payment  to  the  producers 
on  the  number  of  acres  so  affected  but  not 
to  exceed  the  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains 
for  harvest  (including  any  acreage  which 
the  producers  were  prevented  from  planting 
to  feed  grains  or  other  nonconserving  crop 
In  lieu  of  feed  grains  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  produc- 
ers) in  the  immediately  preceding  year,  mul- 
tiplied by  75  per  centum  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary times  a  payment  rate  equal  to  33M> 
per  centum  of  the  established  price  per 
bushel  for  feed  grains. 

"(B)  Except  e£  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective 
with  respect  to  the  1982  crop  of  feed  grains. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  total  quantity  of  feed  grains 
which  the  producers  are  able  to  harvest  on 
any  farm  in  less  than  the  result  of  multiply- 
ing 60  per  centum  of  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  esUblished  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted  for  har- 
vest for  such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  farm  disaster  payment  to  the  producers  at 
a  rate  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  crop  for  the  deficiency 
in  production  below  60  per  centum  for  the 
crop. 

"(C)  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  disas- 
ter payments  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains 
under  this  paragraph  in  any  county  in 
which  crop  insurance,  part  of  the  premium 
for  which  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation  under  the  provisions  of 
section  508(b)(3)  or  508(e)  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act.  is  generally  offered  for 
that  crop  prior  to  planting. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.". 

PROGRAM  ACREAGES.  PAYMENT  YIELDS.  AND  SET- 
ASIDE  PROGRAM 

Sbc.  402.  Subsections  (d)  through  (i)  of 
section  105A  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
effective  for  the  1978  through  1981  crops  of 
feed  grains  shall  be  effective  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  the  first  two  sentences  of 
subsection  (d)(1)  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  national  program 
acreage  for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  feed  grains.  The  proclamation  shall 
be  made  not  later  than  November  1  of  each 
calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested  in  the 
next  succeeding  calendar  year."; 

(2)  amending  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (d)(3)  by  striking  out  all  after  "the 
proclamation  of  the  national  program  acre- 
age" and  inserting  a  period  in  lieu  thereof; 
and 

TITLE  rv— FEED  GRAINS 
Strike  lines  9  through  12,  page  25,  and 
substitute  the  following: 

(3)  amending  the  first  three  sentences  of 
subsection  (f)(1)  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  a  set-a^de  of 
cropland  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
domestic  carryover  supplies  of  com  will  in 
the  absence  of  a  set-aside  exceed  18  per 
centum  of  the  previous  year's  total  use.  If  a 
set-aside  of  cropland  Is  in  effect  under  this 
subsection,  then  as  a  contition  of  eligibUity 
for  loans,  purchases,  and  payments  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  producers  on  a  farm 
must  set  aside  and  devote  to  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  a  speci- 
fied percentage,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 


tary, but  in  any  case  not  less  than  15  per 
centum  of  the  .'arm's  previous  year's  plant- 
ing. When  such  set-aside  has  been  an- 
nounced, loan  rates  shall  be  increased  by  5 
per  centum  from  the  level  established  in 
section  105A.  The  producer  may.  at  his 
option,  elect  to  set  aside  25  per  centum  of 
the  farm's  previous  year's  plantings,  in  such 
case  the  producer  shall  be  eligible  for  a  loan 
10  per  centum  higher  than  the  level  estab- 
lished in  section  105A.  The  Secretary  shall 
announce  any  such  set-aside  not  later  than 
November  1.  prior  to  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  harvested." 

NONAPPLICABIUTY  OF  SECTION  105  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  I»«9 

Sec.  403.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  feed 
grains. 

TITLE  V— COTTON 

SUSPENSION  OF  BASE  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS. 
MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND  RELATED  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  Sections  342.  343.  344.  345.  346. 
and  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  shall  not  be  applicable  to  upland 
cotton  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops. 

LOAN  RATES.  TARGET  PRICES,  AND  ACREAGE  LIMI- 
TATIONS FOR  THE  1982  THROUGH  1986  CROPS 

Sec.  502.  Section  103(f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  effective  for  the  1978  through 
1981  crops  of  upland  cotton,  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (l>— 

(A)  strike  out  "1978  through  1981"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1982  through  1985  "; 

(B)  strike  out  "quoted  for  Strict  Middling 
one-and-one-sixteenth-inch  cotton  C.I.F. 
Northem  Europe"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"quoted  for  Middling  one-and-three-thirty- 
seconds-inch  cotton  C.I.F.  Northem 
Europe";  and 

(C)  change  the  proviso  clause  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "Provid- 
ed, That  in  no  event  shall  such  loan  level  be 
less  than  fifty-five  cents  per  pound.". 

(2)(A)  Amend  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (4)  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  1982 
through  1985  crops,  the  established  price 
shall  be  120  per  centum  of  the  loan  level  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (1)  of  the  subsec- 
tion for  such  crop.";  and 

(B)  Strike  out  the  third  sentence  of  para- 
graph (4). 

(3)  In  paragraph  (5)— 

(A)  strike  out  "1978  through  1981"  wher- 
ever it  appears  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1982  through 
1985";  and 

(B)  amend  subparagraph  (C)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(C)  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
disaster  payments  for  any  crop  of  upland 
cotton  under  this  ptu^graph  in  any  county 
in  which  crop  insurance,  part  of  the  premi- 
um for  which  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  under  the  provisions 
of  section  508(b)(3)  or  508(e)  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act,  is  generally  offered  for 
that  crop  prior  to  planting.". 

(4)  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (7). 
strike  out  '"1978  through  1981"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  ""1982  through  1985"  and  strike 
out  ""December  15"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "November  1". 

(5)  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (9), 
strike  out  "'I>ecember  15"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "November  1". 

(6)  In  paragraph  (ID— 

(A)  amend  subparagraph  (A)  to  read  as 
follows: 


"(A)  The  Secretary  may  limit  the  acreage 
planted  to  upland  cotton  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  total  supply  of  upland 
cotton  will  otherwise  likely  be  excessive 
taking  into  account  the  need  for  an  ade- 
quate carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a  na- 
tional emergency.  Such  limitation  shall  be 
applied  on  a  uniform  basis  to  all  cotton-pro- 
ducing farms.  The  base  for  such  uniform  re- 
duction shall  be  the  acreage  planted  on  the 
farm  in  the  preceding  year.  Provided,  That 
in  case  no  cotton  was  planted  on  the  farm  in 
such  year,  the  farm  base  shall  be  (i)  the 
larger  of  the  acreages  planted  to  cotton  on 
the  farm  in  the  two  years  prior  to  such  year 
or  (ii)  the  average  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
on  the  farm  in  such  two  years,  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary.  Producers  on  a  farm  who 
knowingly  plant  cotton  in  excess  of  the  per- 
mitted cotton  acreage  for  the  farm  shaU  be 
ineligible  for  cotton  loans  or  pajrments  with 
respect  to  that  farm.  If  mandatory  acreage 
reduction  limitations  are  in  effect  under 
this  paragraph,  then  as  a  further  condition 
of  eligibility  for  loans  and  payments  on 
upland  cotton,  the  Secretary  may  provide 
that  producers  on  a  farm  must  devote  to 
such  conservation  uses  as  the  state  commit- 
tee establishes  as  appropriate  for  the  pro- 
tection and  maintenance  of  lands  in  the 
stat«,  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  the 
mandatory  acreage  reduction  percentage 
multiplied  by  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
on  the  farm  (the  result  of  such  calculation 
is  referred  to  herein  as  the  "cotton  conserva- 
tion acreage'):  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  the  cotton 
conservation  acreage  for  the  farm  to  be 
planted  to  one  or  more  crops  designated  by 
him  if  he  determines  that  such  prexluctlon 
is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is 
not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price 
support  program,  and  will  not  adversely 
affect  farm  income."; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B),  strike  out  ", 
whether  or  not  a  set-aside  for  upland  cotton 
is  in  effect,";  and 

(C)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(C),  strike  out  the  language  "set-aside  acre- 
age and  the  additional". 

(7)  Strike  out  the  second  sentence  in  para- 
graph (12). 

(8)  Amend  paragraph  (14)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(14)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  formulated  under 
this  subsection,  including  compliance  with 
any  prescribed  time  deadline,  precludes  the 
making  of  loans,  purchases  and  payments, 
the  Secretary  shall,  nevertheless  authorize 
the  State  and  county  committees,  to  make 
such  loans,  purchases  and  payments  in  such 
amounts  as  they  deteniline  to  be  equitable 
in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  de- 
fault.". 

(9)  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (15)  add  the  following:  ": 
Provided,  That  such  regulations  shall  not 
include  provisions  that  condition  loans  and 
payments  on  cross-compliance  and  offset- 
ting-compliance  procedures". 

(10)  Add  a  new  paragraph  (18)  as  foUows: 
"(18)  In  order  to  encourage  and  assist  pro- 
ducers in  orderly  ginning  and  marketing  of 
their  cotton  production,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  recourse  loans  on  seed 
cotton  in  accordance  with  authority  vested 
in  him  by  the  C^ommodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act.". 
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Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 

(^ginning  August  1.  1978.  and  ending 

1986,  the  tenth  sentence  of  section 

the    Agricultural    Act    of    1949    is 

by  striking  out  all  of  that  sentence 

the  words  "110  per  centum  of  the 

and  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

the    following:    "Notwithstanding 

oth^r  provision  of  law,  ( 1 )  the  Conunod- 

Corporation   shall   sell    upland 

'or   unrestricted   use   at   the   same 

it  sells  cotton  for  export,  in  no 

however,  at  less  than  115  per  centum 

rate  for  Strict  Low  Middling  one 

on4sixteenth  inch  upland  cotton  (mi- 

3.5  through  4.9)  adjusted  for  such 

market     differentials     reflecting 

qiiality.  location,  and  other  value  fac- 

;he  Secretary  determines  appropri- 

reasonable  carrying  charges,  and 
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(a)  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricul- 

of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting 

immedi4tely  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 

sentence  the  following:  ":  Provided 

That   for   the    1982   through    1985 

upland  cotton,  a  cooperator  shall 

producer  on  a  farm  who  has  limited  the 

planted  in  accordsmce  with  section 

)(A).". 

Sections  103(a)  and  203  of  the  Agricul- 

of  1949  shall  be  applicable  to  the 

thrbugh  1985  crops. 
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Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
law,  the  permanent  State,  county, 
base  acreage  allotments  for  the 
of  upland  coton.  adjusted  for  any 
ings  in  1977  and  reconstituted  as 
in  section  379  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall 
effective  as  preliminary  allot- 
the  1986  crop. 

Effective  beginning  with  the 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  Sec- 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
1(f)),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 


b<come 


T  ie  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to 
support  for  cotton  shall  apply  several- 
American  upland  cotton  and  (2) 
staple  cotton  described  in  subsec- 
and  ginned  as  required  by  subsec- 
of  section  347  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  except 
ndtwithstanding  any  other  provision 
Act,   price  support  shall   be  made 
for  the  1982  and  each  subsequent 
extra  long  staple  cotton  through 
loans  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
If  producers  have  not  disapproved 
quotas  for  any  crop  of  extra  long 
price  supiMrt  loans  shall  be 
avjaUable  to  cooperators  for  such  crop 
which  is  not  less  than  75  per 
or  more  than   125  per  centum  in 
the    loan    level   established   for 
Middling  one  and  one-sixteenth 
upland  cotton  (micronaire  3.5  through 
crop  at  average  location  in  the 
States.    If    producers    have    disap- 
narketing  quotas  for  any  crop  of 
staple  cotton,  price  support  loans 
made  available  to  cooperators  for 


c  )tton. 


lei  el 


(If 
L>w 


such  crop  at  a  level  which  shall  be  50  per 
centum  in  excess  of  the  loan  level  estab- 
lished for  Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one- 
sixteenth  inch  upland  cotton  (micronaire 
3.5  through  4.9)  of  such  crop  at  average  lo- 
cation in  the  United  States.  Nothing  con- 
tained herein  shall  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  make  price  support  avail- 
able for  extra  long  staple  cotton  in  accord- 
ance with  section  402  of  this  Act.". 
TITLE  VI-RICE 

REPEAL  or  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT  AND  MARKETING 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  Effective  with  the  1982  rice  crop 
sections  352,  353,  354,  355,  and  356  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  are  re- 
pealed. 

LOAN  RATES,  TARGET  PRICES,  AND  SET-ASIDE  POR 
THE  ISSa  THROUGH  1985  CROPS 

Sec.  602.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  rice,  section  101(h)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available, 
to  cooperators  in  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  loans  and  purchases  for  each 
of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice  at 
such  level  as  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
loan  level  for  the  preceding  year's  crop  as 
the  established  price  for  each  such  crop 
bears  to  the  established  price  for  the  pre- 
ceding year's  crop.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  loans  and  purchases  at  the  fore- 
going level  for  any  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  would  substantially  discourage  the  ex- 
portation of  rice  and  result  in  excessive 
stocks  of  rice  in  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary may,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  paragraph,  establish  loans 
and  purchases  for  such  crop  or  crops  at 
such  level,  not  less  than  $8  per  hundred- 
weight, as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  avoid  such  consequences:  Provided, 
That  the  loan  and  purchase  level  for  the 
succeeding  crop  shall  be  established  from  a 
losin  and  purchase  level  as  provided  in  the 
immediately  preceding  sentence.  The  loan 
and  purchase  level  and  the  established  price 
for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
rice  shall  be  announced  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop 
harvested  in  that  calendar  year. 

"(2)(A)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  cooperators  payments  for 
each  of  the  1982  through  the  1985  crops  of 
rice  grown  in  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States  in  an  amount  computed  as 
provided  in  this  paragraph.  Payments  for 
each  such  crop  of  rice  shall  be  computed  by 
multiplying  (i)  the  payment  rate,  by  (ii)  the 
farm  program  acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (ill) 
the  yield  established  for  the  farm.  In  no 
event  shall  payments  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acreage 
actually  planted  to  rice.  The  total  quantity 
on  which  payments  would  otherwise  be  pay- 
able to  a  cooperator  for  any  crop  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quan- 
tity on  which  any  disaster  payment  is  made 
to  the  cooperator  on  a  farm  for  the  crop 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  rice  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  established  price 
for  the  crop  of  rice  exceeds  the  higher 
of 

"(i)  the  national  average  market  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(ii)  the  loan  level  determined  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  for  such  crop. 


The  established  price  for  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  the  established  price  for  the  previ- 
ous year's  crop  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
change  in  (A)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of 
production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  is  made  from  (B)  the  av- 
erage adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre 
for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  previous  to  the  one  for  which 
the  established  price  is  being  determined  di- 
vided by  (c)  the  normal  yield.  The  adjusted 
cost  of  prcxluction  for  each  of  such  years 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
pose and  shall  be  limited,  on  a  per-acre 
basis,  to  (1)  variable  costs,  (ID  machinery 
ownership  costs,  and  (ill)  general  farm  over- 
head costs,  allocated  to  the  crops  involved 
on  a  basis  of  the  proportion  of  the  value  of 
the  total  production  derived  from  each  crop. 
"(C)  the  yield  established  for  the  farm  for 
any  year  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  actual  yields  per  harvested  acre  for  the 
three  preceding  years:  Provided,  That  the 
actual  yields  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  abnormal  yields  in  any  year  caused 
by  drought,  flood,  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
cooperators.  If  no  rice  was  produced  on  the 
farm  during  such  period,  the  yield  shall  be 
determined  taking  Into  consideration  the 
yield  of  comparable  farms  in  the  surround- 
ing area  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  produce  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable yield. 

"(D)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (P)  of  this  paragraph,  effective 
with  respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  rice.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
persons  involved  in  producing  rice  on  a  farm 
are  prevented  from  planting  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  acreage  intended  for  rice  on  the 
farm  to  rice  or  other  nonconserving  crops 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  prevented  planting  disaster  payment 
to  cooF)erators  on  a  farm  on  the  number  of 
such  acres  so  affected  but  not  to  exceed  the 
acreage  planted  to  rice  for  harvest  (Includ- 
ing any  acreage  which  the  producers  were 
prevented  from  planting  to  rice  or  other 
nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of  rice  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers)  In  the  Immediately  preceding 
year,  multiplied  by  the  yield  established  for 
the  farm  times  a  payment  rate  equal  to  33  Vs 
per  centum  of  the  established  price  for  rice. 

"(E)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (F)  of  this  paragraph,  effective 
with  respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  rice,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  be- 
cause of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster, or  other  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of  rice 
which  the  persons  involved  in  producing 
rice  on  a  farm  are  able  to  harvest  on  the 
farm  Is  less  than  the  result  of  multiplying 
75  per  centum  of  the  yield  established  for 
the  farm  by  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest 
for  such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a 
farm  disaster  payment  to  the  cooperators 
on  the  farm  for  the  deficiency  in  production 
below  75  per  centum  of  the  crop  at  a  rate 
equal  to  33  Mi  per  centum  of  the  established 
price  for  the  crop. 

"(P)  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
disaster  payments  for  any  crop  of  rice  under 
this  paragraph  in  any  county  in  which  crop 
insurance,  part  of  the  premium  for  which  is 
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paid  by  the  Pederal  Crop  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration under  the  provisions  of  section 
508(b)(3)  or  508(e)  of  the  Pederal  Crop  In- 
surance Act,  is  generally  offered  for  that 
crop  prior  to  planting. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  rice.  The  proclama- 
tion shall  be  made  not  later  than  January 
31  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop  har- 
vested In  that  calendar  year.  The  Secretary 
may  revise  the  national  program  acreage 
first  proclaimed  for  any  crop  year  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  allocation  factor 
under  paragraph  (B)  of  this  subsection  if 
the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary  based 
upon  the  latest  information,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  proclaim  such  revised  national 
program  acreeige  as  soon  as  it  is  made.  The 
national  program  acreage  for  rice  shall  be 
the  number  of  harvested  acres  the  Secre- 
tary determines  (on  the  basis  of  the  weight- 
ed national  average  of  the  farm  established 
yields  for  the  crop  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made)  will  produce  the  quantity  (less 
imports)  that  the  Secretary  estimates  will 
be  utilized  domestically  and  for  export 
during  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  carryover 
stocks  of  rice  are  excessive  or  an  Increase  in 
stocks  is  needed  to  assure  desirable  carry- 
over, the  Secretary  may  adjust  the  national 
program  acreage  by  the  amount  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  accomplish  the  desired 
Increase  or  decrease  in  carryover  stocks. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  rice. 
The  allocation  factor  for  rice  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  national  program 
acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of  acres 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  har- 
vested for  such  crop:  Provided,  That  In  no 
event  shall  the  allocation  factor  for  any 
crop  of  rice  be  more  than  100  per  centum 
nor  less  than  80  per  centum. 

■'(C)  The  Individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  rice  shall  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  allocation  factor  by  the 
acreage  of  rice  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farms  for  which  Individual  farm  program 
acreages  are  required  to  be  determined:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  rice  acreage  eligible  for  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  further  reduced  by  appli- 
cation of  the  allocation  factor  if  the  produc- 
ers reduce  the  acreage  of  rice  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  farm  from  the  previous  year 
by  at  least  the  percentage  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  annual  proclamation  of 
the  national  program  acreage.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment for  producers  on  farms  on  which  the 
acreage  of  rice  planted  for  harvest  Is  less 
than  for  the  preceding  year,  but  the  reduc- 
tion is  insufficient  to  exempt  the  farm  from 
the  application  of  the  allocation  factor.  In 
establishing  the  allocation  factor  for  rice, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  such 
adjustments  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  the  extent  of  ex- 
emption of  farms  under  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph. 

"(5)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a 
set-aside  of  cropland  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  rice  will,  in 
the  absence  of  such  a  set-aside,  likely  be  ex- 
cessive taking  into  account  the  need  for  an 
adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a 
national  emergency.  Any  such  set-aside 
shall  be  announced  by  the  Secretary  not 


later  than  January  31  of  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  crop  for  which  the  announce- 
ment Is  made  is  harvested.  If  a  set-aside  of 
cropland  is  in  effect  under  this  subsection, 
then  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  authorized  by  this 
section  on  rice,  the  producers  on  a  farm 
must  (I)  set-aside  and  devote  to  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  a  speci- 
fied percentage,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  the  rice  acreage  planted  for  harvest 
for  the  crop  year  for  which  the  set-aside  Is 
in  effect  and  (ii)  limit  the  acreage  of  rice 
planted  for  harvest  for  the  crop  year  to  an 
acreage  that  when  added  to  the  acreage  re- 
quired to  be  set-aside.  In  accordance  with 
clause  (1)  above,  will  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
the  acreage  of  rice  planted  for  harvest  plus 
the  rice  program  set-aside  acreage,  if  any, 
from  the  previous  crop  year.  If  the  acreage 
of  rice  planted  for  harvest  in  the  previous 
crop  year  was  abnormal  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  produc- 
er, the  Secretary  shall  adjust  such  acreage 
based  upon  such  factors  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines fair  and  equitable.  The  set-aside 
acreage  shall  be  devoted  to  conservation 
uses,  in  accordance  with  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary,  which  will  assure  protec- 
tion of  such  acreage  from  weeds  and  wind 
and  water  erosion;  however,  the  Secretary 
may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  all 
or  any  part  of  the  set-aside  acreage  to  be  de- 
voted to  sweet  sorghum,  hay,  and  grazing  or 
the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower, 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe,  plantago  ovato.  flaxseed,  triticale. 
oats.  rye.  or  other  commodity,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  production  is 
needed  to  provide  and  adequate  supply,  is 
not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price 
support  program,  and  wiU  not  adversely 
affect  farm  income. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  diver- 
sion payments  to  producers  of  ri(»,  whether 
or  not  a  set-aside  for  rice  is  in  effect,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  land  diver- 
sion payments  are  necessary  to  assist  in  ad- 
Justing  the  total  national  acreage  of  rice  to 
desirable  goals.  Such  land  diversion  pay- 
ments shall  t)e  made  to  producers  on  a  farm 
who,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, limit  the  acreage  of  rice  planted  for 
harvest  and  devote  to  approved  conserva- 
tion uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the 
farm  In  accordance  with  land  diversion  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  Secretary  with 
such  producers.  The  amounts  payable  to 
producers  under  land  diversion  contracts 
may  be  determined  through  the  submission 
of  bids  for  such  contracts  by  producers  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
or  through  such  other  means  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  appropriate.  In  determining 
the  acceptability  of  contract  offers,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  consideration  the 
extent  of  the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  producers  and  the  productivity  of  the 
acreage  diverted.  The  Secretary  shall  limit 
the  total  acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agree- 
ments in  any  county  or  local  community  so 
as  not  to  affect  adversely  the  economy  of 
the  county  or  l<x»l  community. 

"(C)  The  set-aside  acreage  and  the  addi- 
tional diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted  to 
wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habiUt  in  con- 
formity with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  wildlife  agen- 
cies. The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appropriate 
share  of  the  cost  of  practices  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence. The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an  ad- 


ditional payment  on  such  acreage  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  public  if  the  producer  agrees  to 
permit,  without  other  compensation,  access 
to  all  or  such  portion  of  the  farm,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  by  the  general 
public,  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments in  determining  the  rice  acreage 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  previous  year  and 
In  individual  set-aside  acreage  under  this 
section  as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affect- 
ing production,  and  to  give  due  consider- 
ation to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  prac- 
tices, types  of  soil,  soU  and  water  conserva- 
tion measures,  and  topography,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary. 

"(E)  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  desires  to 
participate  in  the  program  formulated 
under  this  subsection,  the  operator  shall  file 
an  agreement  to  do  so  no  later  than  such 
date  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  available  to  producers  on 
such  farm  only  if  the  producers  set  aside 
and  devote  to  approved  soil  conserving  uses 
an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number 
of  acres  which  the  operator  agrees  to  set 
aside  and  devote  to  approved  soil  conserving 
uses,  and  the  agreement  shall  so  provide. 
The  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agreement 
with  the  producers,  terminate  or  modify 
any  such  agreement  entered  into  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  of  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines such  action  necessary  because  of  an 
emergency  created  by  drought  or  other  dis- 
aster, or  in  order  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(6)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  formulated  under 
this  section  precludes  the  making  of  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secretary 
may.  nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  in  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable  in 
relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  default. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.". 

DEFINITION  OF  COOPERATOR 

Sec.  603.  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  ":  Provided 
further.  That  for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  rice,  a  cooperator  shall  be  a  produc- 
er on  a  farm  who  has  set  aside  any  acreage 
as  required  under  section  101(1)". 

REPORT  ON  TRADING  OF  RICE  FUTURES 

Sec.  604.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  on  or  before  July  31.  1983.  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  evaluating  the  trad- 
ing of  rice  futures  on  the  commodity  ex- 
changes. The  report  shall  contain  an  assess- 
ment as  to  whether  the  rice  futures  prices 
effectively  reflect  the  market  prices  for  rice 
except  for  certain  factors  such  as  carrying 
charges  and  storage  costs.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  shall  include  in  such  report  an  as- 
sessment of  the  feasibility  of  using  the  sea- 
sonal average  price  received  by  farmers  for 
rough  rice  or  the  futures  price  for  rice  as  a 
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Sec   701 
1982  crop 
of  title  II 
Act  of  193 ) 
peanuts,  ii  \ 

(b)  Effective 
of  peanut! , 
amended- 

(1)  by  si  rilling  out  "and  peanuts"  in  sec- 
tion lOKb  :  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,"  in  section 
408(c). 

PtiCE  SUPPORT  FOR  PEANUTS 

Sec.  705.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1982  crop  )f  peanuts,  section  201  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446)  is 
amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "peanuts,"  after  "honey, 
in  the  la4guage  preceding  subsection  (b); 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (g)  as  follows: 

"(g)  Tb(  prices  of  the  1982  and  subse- 
quent crop  B  of  peanuts  shall  be  supported  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate, tailing  into  consideration  the  eight 
factors  spK;ified  in  section  401(b)  of  this 
Act,  the  o>st  of  production,  any  change  in 
the  index  >f  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  pro- 
duction it€  ms.  interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates 
during  the  period  beginning  January  1  and 
ending  December  31  of  the  calendar  year 
immediately  preceding  the  crop  year  for 
which  the  level  of  support  is  being  deter- 
mined, the  demand  for  peanut  oil  and  meal, 
expected  [rices  of  other  vegetable  oils  and 
protein  m«  als,  and  the  demand  for  p>eanuts 
in  foreign  i  narkets.". 

TTTLE  VIII— SOYBEANS 

SOYBEAN  LOANS 

Effective    only    for    the    1982 

crops  of  soybeans,  section  201 

Agdcultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended 
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insetting  in  the  first  sentence  after 

the  following:  "soybeans,"  and 

amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  fol- 
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T  le  Secretary  shall  make  available 
supiort   to   producers   for   soybeans 
lo  ans  and  purchases  during  each  of 
narketlnjg  years  beginning  with 
i^arketing  year  at  a  level  equal  to 
of    the    average    Chicago 
price  for  number  1  yellow  soy- 
^ach  of  the  preceding  five  market- 
excluding    the    high    and    low 
:  Provided,  however,  That  in  no 
the  Secretary  establish  a  sup- 
>f  less  than  $5.02  per  bushel:  Pro- 
furdfer,  That  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
the  average  price  of  soybeans  re- 
jroducers  in  any  marketing  year 
than  105  per  centum  of  the  level 
ind   purchases   for  soybeans  for 
marketing  year,   the  Secretary  may 
level  of  loans  and  purchases  for 
lor  the  next  marketing  year  by 
the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
m^tain  domestic  and  export  mar- 
scybeans,  except  that  the  level  of 
I  turchases  shaill  not  be  reduced  by 
10  per  centum  in  any  year  nor 
per  bushel.  For  the  purposes  of 


this  title  the  soybean  marketing  year  shall 
be  the  twelve-month  period  begiruiing  on 
September  1  and  ending  August  31.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  the  level  of  price  support 
not  earlier  than  thirty  days  in  advance  of 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  based 
upon  the  latest  information  and  statistics 
available  when  such  level  of  price  support  is 
announced,  and  shall  make  a  final  an- 
nouncement of  such  level  as  soon  as  full  in- 
formation and  statistics  are  available  on 
prices  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  the  marketing  year.  In  no  event 
shall  such  final  level  of  support  be  an- 
nounced later  than  October  1  of  the  mar- 
keting year  for  which  the  announcement 
applies,  nor  shall  the  final  level  of  support 
be  less  than  the  level  of  support  set  forth  in 
the  preliminary  announcement. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shall  not  require  par- 
ticipation in  any  production  adjustment 
control  program  for  soybeans  or  any  com- 
modity as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  for  soybeans;  and 

"(B)  soybeans  shall  not  be  considered  an 
eligible  commodity  for  any  reserve  program, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  not  authorize  pay- 
ments to  producers  to  cover  the  cost  of  stor- 
ing soybeans.". 

TITLE    IX— GENERAL   AND    MISCELLA- 
NEOUS COMMODITY  PROVISIONS 

PAYMENT  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  901.  Subsection  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
101  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  total  amount  of  payments  (ex- 
cluding disaster  payments)  which  a  person 
shaU  be  entitled  to  receive  under  one  or 
more  of  the  annual  programs  established 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice 
shall  not  exceed  $50,000  for  each  of  the  1980 
through  1985  crops. 

"(2)  Beginning  with  the  1980  crop  year, 
the  total  amount  of  disaster  payments  that 
a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
one  or  more  of  the  annual  programs  estab- 
lished under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  sind 
rice  for  any  crop  year  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000.". 

PRODUCER  STORAGE  PROGRAM  FOR  WHEAT  AND 
FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  9022.  Section  110  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  no.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  formu- 
late and  administer  a  program  under  which 
producers  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  wUl  be 
able  to  store  wheat  and  feed  grains  when 
such  commodities  are  In  abundant  supply 
and  extend  the  time  period  for  their  orderly 
marketing.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
safeguards  to  assure  that  wheat  and  feed 
grains  held  under  the  program  shall  not  be 
utilized  In  any  manner  to  unduly  depress, 
manipulate,  or  curtail  the  free  market.  The 
authority  provided  by  this  section  shall  be 
in  addition  to  other  authorities  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  producer 
loan  and  storage  operations. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  producer  storage 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  ex- 
tended price  support  loans  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains  under  terms  and  conditions  de- 
signed to  encourage  producers  to  store 
wheat  and  feed  grains  for  extended  periods 
of  time  in  order  to  promote  orderly  market- 
ing when  wheat  or  feed  grains  are  in  abun- 
dant supply.  Loans  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  at  such  level  of  support  as  the 


Secretary  determines  appropriate:  Provided, 
That  the  loan  rate  shall  be  not  less  than  110 
per  centum  of  the  then  current  level  of  sup- 
port under  section  105 A( a)  of  this  Act  in  the 
case  of  feed  grains,  or  under  section  107A(a) 
of  this  Act  in  the  case  of  wheat.  In  no  event 
shaU  such  loan  level  be  less  thsm  $3.85  per 
bushel  in  the  case  of  wheat  or  $2.80  per 
bushel  In  the  case  of  com.  Among  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  by  regulation,  the  program 
shall  provide  as  follows:  (1)  Repayment  of 
such  loans  shall  be  required  in  not  less  than 
three  years  nor  more  than  five  years.  (2) 
Payment  shall  be  made  to  producers  of  stor- 
age payments  in  such  amounts  and  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  to  encourage  producers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program,  except  as  provided 
in  clause  (5)  of  this  subsection.  (3)  A  rate  of 
Interest  shall  be  computed  as  determined 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  (4)  Re- 
covery of  amounts  paid  for  storage,  and  pay- 
ment of  additional  interest  or  other  charges 
shall  be  required  If  such  loans  are  repaid  by 
producers  before  the  market  price  for  wheat 
or  feed  grains  has  reached  the  price  levels 
specified  in  clause  (5)  of  this  subsection.  (5) 
Conditions  shall  be  designed  to  induce  pro- 
ducers to  redeem  and  market  the  wheat  or 
feed  grains  securing  such  loans  without 
regard  to  the  maturity  dates  thereof,  sub- 
ject to  clause  (6)  of  this  subsection.  To  this 
end,  whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  market  price  of  the  commodity 
has,  on  each  fifteen  consecutive  market 
days,  attained  a  level  which  exceeds  125  per 
centum  of  the  then  current  level  of  support 
under  section  lOSA(a)  of  this  Act  in  the  case 
of  feed  grains,  or  107A(a)  of  this  Act  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  the  Secretary  may  remove 
the  E>enalties  for  early  repayment  provided 
for  in  clause  (4)  of  this  subsection:  whenever 
the  market  price  during  such  fifteen-day 
period  exceeds  135  per  centum  of  such  level 
of  support,  the  Secretary  may  terminate 
payments  for  storage:  and  whenever  the 
market  price  during  such  fifteen-day  period 
exceeds  145  per  centum  in  the  case  of  feed 
grains  and  160  per  centum  in  the  case  of 
wheat  of  such  level  of  support,  the  Secre- 
tary may  impose  market  rates  of  Interest  as 
provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  (6) 
Conditions  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  which  the  Secretary  may  extend, 
for  all  producers  within  a  State,  for  a  period 
of  thirty  days  and  for  such  additional 
thirty-day  periods  as  may  be  necessary  the 
date  for  termination  of  storage  payments  or 
imposition  of  market  rates  of  interest  in  the 
settlement  of  loans  redeemed  as  a  result  of 
the  imposition  of  such  conditions  under 
clause  (5)  of  this  subsection  if  (A)  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
State  Committee  for  such  State  submits  a 
request  for  such  delay,  and  (B)  the  Secre- 
tary does  not  deny  such  request  in  writing 
within  ten  days  after  such  request  is  submit- 
ted. 

"(c)  The  rate  of  interest  charged  partici- 
pants in  the  program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  based  upon  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
by  the  United  States  Treasury,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  waive  or  adjust  such  In- 
terest as  he  deems  appropriate  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing,  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  (6)  of  subsection  (b),  the  rate 
of  interest  with  respect  to  any  wheat  or  feed 
grain  which  was  stored  under  the  program 
authorized  by  this  section  during  the  fif- 
teen-day period  referred  to  In  clause  (5)  of 
subsection  (b)  shall,  beginning  immediately 
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after  the  end  of  such  period,  be  the  market 
rate  of  interest,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  require  producers 
to  repay  loans  made  under  this  section  plus 
accrued  Interest  and  such  other  charges  as 
may  be  required  by  regulation  prior  to  the 
maturity  date  thereof  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  emergency  conditions  exist 
which  require  that  such  commodity  be 
made  available  In  the  market  to  meet 
urgent  domestic  or  international  needs. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  announce  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  producer  stor- 
age program  as  far  in  advance  of  making 
loans  as  practicable,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  place  no  limit  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  on  the  quantity  of  wheat  or 
feed  grains  which  may  be  stored  under  the 
program. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
section  302  of  the  Pood  Security  Wheat  Re- 
serve Act  of  1980  and  section  208  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Suspension  Adjustment  Act 
of  1980,  whenever  the  extended  loan  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  is  in  effect, 
the  Commodity  Oedit  Corporation  may  not 
sell  any  of  its  stocks  of  wheat  or  feed  grains 
at  less  than  105  per  centum  of  the  price 
level  at  which  the  Secretary  may  encourage 
repajmient  of  producer  storage  loans  on  the 
commodity  prior  to  the  maturity  dates  of 
the  loans  by  the  imposition  of  market  rates 
of  interest  under  clause  (5)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section:  Provided,  That  such  restric- 
tion shall  not  apply  to— 

"(1)  sales  of  such  commodities  which  have 
substantially  deteriorated  in  quality  or  as  to 
which  there  is  a  danger  of  loss  or  waste 
through  deterioration  or  spoilage: 

"(2)  sales  or  other  disposals  of  such  com- 
modities under  (A)  the  fifth  and  sixth  sen- 
tences of  section  407  of  this  Act;  (B)  the  Act 
of  September  21,  1959  (73  Stat.  574,  as 
amended;  7  U.S.C.  1427  note),  and  (C)  sec- 
tion 813  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970;  and 
"(3)  sales  of  com  for  use  in  the  production 
of  alcohol  for  motor  fuel  at  facilities  that— 
"(A)  began  operation  after  January  4, 
1980,  and 

"(B)  whenever  supplies  of  com  are  not 
readily  available,  can  produce  alcohol  from 
agricultural  or  forestry  biomass  feedstocks 
other  than  com, 

when  sold  at  not  less  than  the  price  at 
which  producers  may  repay  producer  stor- 
age loans  and  redeem  com  prior  to  the  ma- 
turity dates  of  loans,  as  determined  under 
clause  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
or,  whenever  the  fuel  conversion  price  (as 
defined  in  section  212  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Suspension  Adjustment  Act  of  1980) 
for  com  exceeds  such  price,  at  not  less  than 
the  fuel  conversion  price. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may.  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  owner  of  grain  stored  under  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section,  recon- 
centrate  all  such  grain  stored  In  commercial 
warehouses  at  such  points  as  the  Secretary 
deems  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  taking 
into  account  such  factors  as  transportation 
and  normal  marketing  patterns.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  permit  rotation  of  stocks  and  fa- 
cilitate maintenance  of  quality  under  regu- 
lations which  assure  that  the  holding  pro- 
ducer or  warehouseman  shall,  at  all  times, 
have  available  for  delivery  at  the  designated 
place  of  storage  both  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  grain  covered  by  his  commitment. 

"(h)  Whenever  grain  is  stored  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
buy  and  sell  at  an  equivalent  price,  allowing 


for  the  customary  location  and  grade  differ- 
entials, substantially  equivalent  quantities 
of  grain  in  different  locations  or  warehouses 
to  the  extent  needed  to  properly  handle, 
rotate,  distribute,  and  locate  such  commod- 
ities which  the  Commodity  Oedlt  Corpora- 
tion owns  or  controls.  Such  purchases  to 
offset  sales  shall  be  made  within  two 
market  days  following  the  sales.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  daily  list  available  show- 
ing the  price,  location,  and  quantity  of  the 
transactions. 

"(i)  When  a  producer  samples,  turns, 
moves  or  replaces  grain  or  any  other  com- 
modity which  is  security  for  a  Commodity 
Oedlt  Corporation  producer  loan  or  is  held 
under  a  reserve  program,  and  does  so  in  vio- 
lation of  law  or  regulation,  the  county 
ASCS  committee  may  forgive  some  or  aU  of 
the  t>enaltie8  and  requirements  that  would 
normally  be  Imposed  on  the  producer  by 
reason  of  the  violation,  when  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  county  ASCS  committee  the 
violation  occurred  inadvertently,  by  acci- 
dent, because  of  lack  of  knowledge  or  under- 
standing of  the  law  or  regulation,  or  because 
the  producer  or  his  agent  acted  to  prevent 
spoilage  of  the  commodity:  Provided,  That 
in  the  judgment  of  the  county  ASCS  com- 
mittee the  violation  did  not  result  In  harm 
or  damage  to  the  rights  or  interests  of  any 
party,  and  that  this  fact  is  certified  to  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  county 
ASCA  committee  and  a  copy  of  the  certifi- 
cate is  filed  with  the  state  ASCS  committee. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
To  the  maximum  extent  practicable  consist- 
ent with  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  the  effective  and  efficient 
administration  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  the  usual  and  customary  chan- 
nels, facilities,  and  arrangements  of  trade 
and  commerce.". 

FINALITY  or  DETERMINATIONS 

Sec.  903.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops,  section  385  of  the  Agri- 
cultursd  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  is  amended 
by  amending  the  first  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  facts  constituting  the  basis  for 
any  Soil  Conservation  Act  payment,  any 
payment  under  the  wheat,  feed  grain, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice  programs  authorized 
by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  this  Act, 
suiy  loan,  or  price  support  operation,  or  the 
amount  thereof,  when  officially  determined 
in  conformity  with  the  applicable  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  by  the 
Commodity  Oedlt  Corporation,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not  be  re- 
viewable by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of 
the  Government.". 

SPECIAL  GRAZING  AND  HAY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  904.  Section  109(a)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1978  through  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1982  through  1985". 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SET-ASIDE  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  905.  Section  113  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  113.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  prior  announcement  made 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  contrary,  effective 
for  one  or  more  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  the  Secre- 
tary may  announce  and  provide  for  a  set- 
aside  of  cropland  under  section  105A(f)  or 
107A(f)  of  this  title  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est as  a  result  of  the  imposition  of  restric- 
tions on  the  export  of  any  such  commodity 
by  the  President  or  other  member  of  the  ex- 


ecutive branch  of  Government.  In  order  to 
carry  out  effectively  a  set-aside  program  au- 
thorized under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  modifications  and  adjust- 
ments In  such  program  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  because  of  any  delay  in 
instituting  such  program.". 

APPLICATION  OF  TERMS  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OP  1949 

Sec.  906.  Section  408(k)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  be  effective 
for  the  1971  through  1981  crops,  shall  be  ef- 
fective for  the  1982  through  1985  crops,  and 
shall  read  as  follows: 

"references  TO  TERMS  MADE  APPLICABLE  TO 
WHEAT,  FEED  GRAINS,  UPLAND  COTTON,  AND  RICE 

"(k)  References  made  in  sections  402.  403. 
406.  and  416  to  the  terms  'support  price', 
'level  of  support',  and  'level  of  price  support' 
shaU  be  considered  to  apply  as  well  to  the 
level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  under  this 
Act:  and  references  made  to  the  terms  'price 
sup[K>rt',  price  support  operations',  and 
'price  support  program'  in  such  sections  and 
In  section  401(a)  shall  be  considered  as  ap- 
plying as  well  to  the  loan  and  purchase  op- 
erations for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice  under  this  Act.". 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  SALES  PRICE 
RESTRICTIONS  FOR  WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  907.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  years  for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops,  section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence  the 
language  following  the  third  colon  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any 
of  Its  stocks  of  wheat,  com,  grain  sorghum, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye  respectively  at  less 
than  115  per  centum  of  the  current  national 
average  loan  rate  for  the  commodity,  ad- 
justed for  such  current  market  differentials 
reflecting  grade,  quality  location,  and  other 
value  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges.": 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  fifth  sentence  "cur- 
rent basic  county  support  rate  including  the 
value  of  any  applicable  price-support  pay- 
ment in  kind  (or  a  comparable  price  if  there 
is  no  current  basic  county  support  rate)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"current  basic  county  loan  rate  (or  a  compa- 
rable price  if  there  is  no  current  basic 
county  loan  rate)":  and 

(3)  striking  out  in  the  seventh  sentence  ". 
but  in  no  event  shall  the  purchase  price 
exceed  the  then  current  support  price  for 
such  commodities"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "or  unduly  affecting 
market  prices,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  pur- 
chase price  exceed  the  Corporation's  mini- 
mum sales  price  for  such  commodities  for 
unrestricted  use". 

NORMALLY  PLANTED  ACREAGE  AND  TARGET 
PRICES 

Sec.  908.  Section  1001  of  the  Pood  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  1001.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  effective  for  one  or  more  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  that  producers  not 
exceed  the  acreage  on  the  farm  normally 
planted  to  crops  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, adjusted  as  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  fair  and  equitable  among 
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producers.  The  acreage  for  any  farm  nor- 
mally planted  to  crops  designated  by  the 
Secretary  s)iall  be  reduced  by  any  set-aside 
or  diverted  acreage.  Such  normal  crop  acre- 
age for  anjn  crop  year  shall  be  determined 
based  on  tile  acreage  planted  to  such  crops 
during  the  preceding  two  years.  The  Secre- 
tary may  raquire  producers  participating  in 
the  prograoi  to  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  assist  in 
malUng  sucll  determination. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law—       I 

"(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  for  one  or 
more  of  ttje  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat  and  ^eed  grains  requires  that  produc- 
ers not  exc^d  the  acreage  on  the  farm  nor- 
mally planfled  to  crops  designated  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  increase 
the  established  price  payments  for  any  such 
commodity  py  such  airount  (or  if  there  are 
no  such  paypients  in  effect  for  such  crop  by 
providing  16t  payments  in  such  amount)  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  to 
compensate  producers  for  not  exceeding  the 
acreage  on  the  farm  normally  planted  to 
crop*  desigifated  by  the  Secretary  and  par- 
ticipation trt  any  required  set-aside  with  re- 
spect to  such  commodity. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amo'.mt  of  any 
payments  fpr  any  commodity  under  this 
sut)section.  ihe  Secretary  shaU  take  into  ac- 
count changes  in  the  cost  of  production  re- 
sulting from  not  exceeding  the  acreage  on 
the  farm  normally  planted  to  crops  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  and  participation  in 
any  require*  set-aside  with  respect  to  such 
commodity.  ] 

"(3)  If  pajmients  are  provided  for  any 
commodity  ^der  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide  for  payments  for  any 
other  commodity  in  such  amount  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  for  effective 
operation  ofl^the  program. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  adjxist  any  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection  to  reflect,  in 
whole  or  iii  part,  any  land  diversion  pay- 
ments for  tne  conunodity  for  which  an  in- 
crease is  determined.". 

RZDDCnON  IN  INTERZST  TO  DISCOURAGE  PRICE 
SPPPORT  LOAN  DEFAOLTS 

Sec.  909.  Section  405  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  [is  amended  by  designating  the 
existing  provisions  as  subsection  (a)  and 
adding  the  fpllowing  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  law.  |when  in  a  period  of  declining 
prices  the  re  quirement  of  paying  accumulat- 
charges  on  Commodity  Credit 
loans  becomes  and  incentive 
with  outstanding  loans  on  com- 
modities to  ( lef ault  in  order  to  avoid  the  in- 
terest, the  (Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
gressively r«duce  such  interest  charges  up 
to  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  one  year  of 
storage  chaiges  in  order  to  neutralize  the 
incentive  to  default.  It  is  further  provided 
that  any  such  reduction  authorized  by  this 


ed  interest 
Corporation 
for  farmers 


not  exceed  the  total  amount  of 


section  shall 
interest  due 

NORMAL  StTPPLY 

Sec.  910.  1  Totwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  lav,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  supply  of  wheat,  com.  upland 
cotton,  or  rce  for  the  marketing  year  for 
any  of  the  1 B82  through  1985  crops  of  such 
commodity  ^  not  likely  to  be  excessive  and 
that  prograi}!  measures  to  reduce  or  control 
the  planted  ^reage  of  the  crop  are  not  nec- 
essary, such  .a  decision  shall  constitute  a  de- 
termination I  that  the  total  supply  of  the 
commodity   does   not   exceed   the   normal 


supply  and  no  determination  to  the  con- 
trary shall  be  made  by  him  with  respect  to 
such  commodity  for  such  marketing  year. 

EMZRGENCY  feed  PROGRAM 

Sec.  911.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  407 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "shall"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "may". 

PERISHABLE  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  912.  (a)  Paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Com- 
modities Act.  1930  (7  U.S.C.  499c  (6)  and  (7). 
are  amended  by  striding  out  "$200,000"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$230,000". 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Perishable  Agricul- 
tural Commodities  Act.  1930  (7  U.S.C.  490 
(b)).  is  sunended  by  striking  out  "$150", 
"$50".  and  "$1,000".  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$300."  "$150",  and  "$3,000,"  respec- 
tively. 

(c)  Sections  6(c)  and  6(d)  of  the  Perish- 
able Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  1930  (7 
U.S.C.  499f  (c)  and  (d).  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "$3,000".  wherever  it  appears, 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$15,000". 

AUTBORITT  TO  RELEASE  BEE  GERM  PLASM 

Sec.  913.  Section  103  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
283)  is  amended  by  adding  immediately 
before  the  period  "and  may  release  bee 
germ  plasm  to  the  public". 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  914.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  whenever  <3ovemment 
stocks  of  commodities  are  acquired  under 
the  price  support  program,  such  commod- 
ities shall  be  made  available  without  charge 
or  credit  to  nutrition  projects  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
(42  U.S.C.  3001.  et  seq.).  to  child  nutrition 
programs  providing  food  service,  and  to  food 
banks  participating  in  the  food  bank  pro- 
gram established  under  section  211  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1980.  Such  distribution 
may  include  bulk  distribution  to  congregate 
nutrition  sites  and  to  providers  of  home  de- 
livered meals  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  use  available  funds  to  operate 
the  program  under  this  section  and  to  fur- 
ther process  products  to  facUitate  bonus 
commodity  use. 

(b)  Section  211(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"carry  out  demonstration  projects"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "establish  a  pro- 
gram"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "demonstration  proj- 
ects" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
gram": and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "projects"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
gram". 

(d)  Section  211(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended  in  the  second  sentence 
by  striking  out  "projects"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "program". 

(e)  Section  211(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  1982,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "of  each  year";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "demonstration  projects" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "program". 

(f)  Section  211(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended  by  striking  out  "to  carry 
out  this  section  $356,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section". 

(g)  Section  211  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1980  is  amended— 


( 1 )  by  redesignating  subsection  (f )  as  sub- 
section (g);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  minimize  paper- 
work requirements  placed  on  food  banks 
which  participate  in  the  program  estab- 
lished under  this  section  and  shall  other- 
wise encourage  food  banks  to  participate  in 
such  program". 

(h)  The  heading  for  section  211  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1980  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"DISTRIBUTION  OP  EXCESS  AGRICULTURAL  COU- 
MODITTES  THROUGH  COMMUNITY  POOD 
BANKS". 

(i)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  distri- 
bution of  surplus  commodities  under  this 
section. 

Sec.  915.  Section  4  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act  of  1966  (7  use  1707a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection  (d): 

'(d)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Commodity  Oedit  Corporation  Revolv- 
ing Fund  for  Export  Market  Development 
and  Expansion,  which  shall  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  use  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  subsection  as  the  Corpo- 
ration') for  financing  in  accordance  with 
this  section  and  section  5(f)  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  714c)- 

"(A)  commercial  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  out  of  pri- 
vate stocks  or  stocks  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  CoriKjration  on  credit  terms  of  not  to 
exceed  three  years; 

"(B)  export  sales  of  United  States  breed- 
ing animals  (including,  but  not  limited  to. 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry),  including 
the  cost  of  freight  from  the  United  States 
to  designated  points  of  entry  in  other  na- 
tions; and 

"(C)  the  establishment  of  facilities  in  im- 
porting countries  to  improve  the  capacity  of 
such  countries  for  handling,  marketing, 
processing,  storing,  or  distributing  fungible 
agricultural  commodities  produced  in  and 
exported  from  the  United  States  (through 
the  use  of  local  currency  generated  from 
the  sale  of  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities). 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  use  the  revolv- 
ing fund  only  to  extend  credit  for  purposes 
of  market  development  and  expansion  and 
only  where  there  is  substantial  potential  for 
developing  or  enhancing  regular  commercial 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
ensure  that  the  revolving  fund  is  used  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  involve  equitable  use  of 
the  funds  to  finance  sales  to  the  greatest 
feasible  number  of  countries  consistent  with 
maximizing  market  opportunities.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  objective,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  procedures  under  which— 

"(A)  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  es- 
timated amount  In  the  revolving  fund  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  purposes  provided  In  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection;  and 

"(B)  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  amount  in  the  revolving  fund  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  financing  of  credit  sales  to  any  one 
country  for  the  purposes  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 
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"(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Commodity  Oedit  Corporation 
Revolving  Fund  for  Export  Development 
and  Expansion  such  sums  as  Congress  shall 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  .All  funds  received  by  the 
Corporation  in  payment  for  credit  extended 
by  the  Corporation  using  the  revolving 
fund,  including  interest  or  other  receipts  on 
investments  and  credit  obligations.  In  fi- 
nancing export  sales  of  the  type  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
added  to  and  become  a  part  of  such  revolv- 
ing fund. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  December 
1  of  each  year  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
revolving  fund  In  carrying  out  export  credit 
sales  by  the  Corporation  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  Include  the 
names  of  the  countries  extended  credit 
under  such  programs,  the  total  amount  of 
such  credit  in  the  case  of  each  such  country 
in  such  fiscal  year,  names  of  such  U.S.  orga- 
nizations whc»e  exports  are  supported 
through  the  use  of  the  fund  and  the  total 
sonount  of  credits  provided  to  each  such  or- 
ganization, and  a  discussion  and  evaluation 
of  the  market  development  and  expansion 
activities  of  the  Corporation  under  this  sub- 
section during  such  fiscal  year.  The  first 
such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress 
not  later  than  December  1.  1982. 

"(6)  The  revolving  fund  created  by  this 
subsection  is  abolished  effective  October  1. 
1985,  and  all  unobligated  money  in  such 
fund  on  September  30.  1985.  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  become  part  of  the  miscellane- 
ous receipts  account  of  the  Treasury. 

"(7)  The  authority  provided  under  this 
subsection  shtOl  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  in 
place  of.  any  authority  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Corporation  under  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

"(8)  The  authority  provided  by  this  sub- 
section to  incur  obligations  to  make  loans 
shall  be  effective  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  obligations  do  not  exceed  annual  limi- 
tations on  new  direct  loan  obligations  which 
shall  be  provided  in  annual  appropriations 
Acts.". 

NONQUOTA  CROP  SUBJECT  TO  QUOTA 

Sec.  916.  Section  320  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  in- 
serting In  the  first  sentence  after  the  words 
"nonquota  tobacco"  the  following:  "except 
Maryland  Tobacco  (Type  32)  when  it  is  a 
nonquota  tobacco.". 

TOBACCO  PROGRAM  COST 

Sec.  917.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  tobacco  price  support  and  production 
control  program  shall  be  carried  out  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  result  in  no  net  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  other  than  such  administrative 
expense  as  is  incidental  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  any  commodity  program.  To  accom- 
plish this  objective,  the  Secretary  is  direct- 
ed to  publish,  issue  and  promulgate  such 
regulations  and  policies  as  are  currently 
within  his  existing  authority  not  later  than 
January  1.  1982.  The  Secretary  shall  recom- 
mend to  Congress  no  later  than  January 
1982  any  legislative  changes  he  believes  to 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  achieve  such  ob- 

J6CtiV6> 

Sec.  918.  The  Federal  Plant  Pest  Act  (71 
SUt.  31;  7  U.S.C.  ISOaa)  is  amended  by— 

(a)  in  section  105,  renumbering  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c),  and  (d)  as  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  and 
adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  foUows: 

"(b)(1)  Whereas,  the  existence  of  a  plant 
pest  new  to  or  not  theretofore  known  to  be 
widely  prevalent  or  distributed  within  and 


throughout  the  United  States  on  any  prem- 
ises in  the  United  States  would  constitute  a 
threat  to  crops,  other  plant  life,  and  plant 
products  of  the  nation  and  thereby  serious- 
ly burden  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  an 
extraordinary  emergency  exists  t>ecsuse  of 
the  presence  of  such  plant  pest  on  any 
premises  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
presence  of  such  plant  pest  anywhere  In  the 
United  States  threatens  the  crops,  other 
plant  life,  or  plant  products  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  may  (A)  seize,  quaran- 
tine, treat,  apply  other  remedial  measures 
to,  destroy,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate, 
any  product  or  article  of  any  character 
whatsoever,  or  means  of  conveyance  which 
the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  is  Infest- 
ed or  infected  by  or  contains  any  such  plant 
pest;  (B)  quarantine,  treat  or  apply  other  re- 
medial measures  to.  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate,  any  premises, 
including  articles  on  such  premises  which 
the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  is  infest- 
ed or  infected  by  any  such  plant  pest:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  action  taken  under  clauses 
(A)  and  (B)  shall  be  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and  Rodentlclde  Act;  and  Provided  further. 
That  such  action  may  l)e  taken  under  this 
section  only  if  the  Secretary  finds  after 
review  of  measures  taken  by  the  State  or 
other  jurisdiction  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Governor  that  the  measures  being 
taken  are  inadequate.  Before  any  action  is 
taken  in  any  State  or  other  jurisdiction 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  other 
jurisdiction,  shall  issue  a  public  announce- 
ment and  shall  file  a  statement  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  action 
the  Secretary  intends  to  take  together  with 
the  findings  and  reasons  therefor:  Provided, 
That  if  it  is  not  possible  to  make  such  filing 
with  the  Federal  Register  prior  to  the 
taking  of  action,  the  filing  shall  occur  on 
the  first  business  day  thereafter.  If  the  Sec- 
retary wishes  to  change  any  action  previous- 
ly taken  under  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  follow  the  procedure  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  sentence  of  this  paragraph. 
The  cost  of  any  action  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subsection  shaU  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  pay  compensation 
to  producers  and  other  persons  for  econom- 
ic losses  incurred  by  them  as  a  result  of  the 
quarantine,  destruction,  or  other  action 
taken  under  the  authority  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection.  The  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  amount  of  any  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  final. 

"(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  in  section  107.  adding  after  the  second 
semicolon  the  following:  "to  stop  and  in- 
spect without  a  warrant  any  person  or 
means  of  conveyance  moving  intrastate 
upon  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
person  or  conveyance  is  carrying  any  prod- 
uct or  article  subject  to  treatment  or  dispos- 
al under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  issued  thereunder;". 

Sec.  919.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  oU  sunflower 
seeds,  section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  (g)  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  price  of  the  1981  through  1985 
crops  of  oil  sunflower  seeds  shall  be  sup- 
ported through  loans  and  purchases  at  such 


level,  not  less  than  $8  per  hundredweight,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  in  re- 
lation to  competing  commodities  and  taking 
into  consideration  domestic  and  foreign 
supply  and  demand  factors.  Loans  during 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  not 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  shall  mature  before  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year.". 
TITLE    X— NATIONAL    AGRICULTXTRAL 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION  STANDARDS 

REVIEW  BOARD 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BOARD 

Sec.  1001.  There  is  hereby  established  an 
advisory  board  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Agricultural  Cost  of  Production  Standards 
Review  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Board"). 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  BOARD 

Sec.  1002.  (a)  The  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eight  memt>ers  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary"). 

(b)(1)  The  terms  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shaU  expire  (as  designated  by 
the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment) 
as  follows:  Two  at  the  end  of  one  year,  two 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  two  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  and  two  at  the  end  of  four 
years.  Thereafter  the  terms  of  all  members 
shall  be  four  years,  except  that  the  term  of 
any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on 
the  Board  shaU  be  appointed  only  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  such  person's  predeces- 
sor. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  persons  to 
the  Board  who  are  producers  of  one  or  more 
of  the  various  major  agricultural  commod- 
ities produced  in  the  United  States  who  rep- 
resent various  geographical  areas  where 
such  commodities  are  primarily  produced 
and  who  rely  on  that  activity  for  their  prin- 
cipal source  of  income.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  appoint  one  person  to  the  Board  who, 
by  virtue  of  education,  experience,  and 
training,  has  extensive  knowledge  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  cost  of  producing  agri- 
cultural commodities  with  adequate  back- 
ground in  the  fields  of  agricultural  econom- 
ics and  accounting. 

(3)  No  person  may  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  for  more  than  two  terms,  includ- 
ing an  unexpired  term. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
meml)er  of  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman 
and  one  member  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman, 
both  of  whom  shall  serve  until  their  terms 
expire. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Sec.  1003.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Board  to— 

(1)  review  the  adequacy,  accuracy  and 
timeliness  of  the  cost-of-production  formu- 
las and  the  implementation  of  those  formu- 
las in  determining  specific  cost-of-produc- 
tion figures,  including  the  information 
relied  upon  in  arriving  at  such  formulas,  de- 
veloped and  utilized  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  cost  of  production  of  various  agricuJtiir- 
al  commodities; 

(2)  advise  the  Secretary  whether  the  cost- 
of-production  formulas  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  its  price  support  programs 
are  fair  and  accurate  and  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  how  such  formulas  might  be  im- 
proved, including,  when  necessary,  the  sub- 
mission of  findings  of  actual  costs  of  pro- 
duction; 

(3)  advise  the  Secretary  on  such  other 
matters  relating  to  the  cost  of  production  of 
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agiicuitu:  «1  conunodities  and  price  support 
operation  as  the  Secretary  may  request;  and 
(4)  review  the  adequacy  of  the  parity  for- 
mulationj  and  make  recommendations  for 
improven  ents  in  the  formula  or  other  areas 
that  may  require  improvement. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  promptly  to 
the  Boar^  on  the  disposition  of  its  recom- 
mendatiohs  including  reasons  for  not  ac- 
cepting t  ie  recommendation  or  recommen- 
dations o   the  Board. 

(c)  Th(  Board  shall  submit  annually  to 
the  Comnittee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee or  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  written  report  outlining  the 
activities  |of  the  Board  during  the  preceding 
year  inch  iding  any  findings  or  recommenda- 
tions ma<  e  to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
cost-of-pr  (xluction  formulas  and  figures  for 
any  comr  lodlty.  The  Board  shall  include  In 
each  such  re[>ort  a  list  of  the  recommenda- 
tions mac  e  to  the  Secretary  and  the  disposi- 
tion then  of. 

(d)  Thq  Board  shall  meet  at  least  annual- 
ly, or  mote  often  if  such  meetings  are  neces- 
sary to  no  eet  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The 
Board  shiU.  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, scheilule  its  meetings  so  as  to  permit 
prepublicition  review  of  annual  Depart- 
ment of  \griculture  cost  of  production  re- 
ports as  prescribed  in  section  1441a  of  title 
7.  United  States  Code. 

SUPPORT  SERVICES 

Sec  10^4.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the 
Board  with  such  office  space,  equipment, 
and  staff  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Board 
to  perforfi  its  functions  under  this  title. 

CO»fPENSATION 

No  member  of  the  Board  shall 

compensation  for  such  mem- 

as  a  Board  member  but  may 

travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 

subsistence,  as  provided  in  regula- 

under  section  7  of  the  Federal 

Ilommittee  Act. 
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TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 

.  The  Secretary  shall  transfer  to 

any  functions  duplicating  those 

or  in  this  title  which  are  currently 

carried  out  elsewhere  in  the  Depart- 


APPLICABLE  PERIOD 

The  authority  provided  In  this 
be    applicable    for    the    1982 
1  985  crop  years. 

XI-EXPORT  PROVISIONS 
^ubtitle  A— Public  Law  480 

hJoMGER  and  global  SECURITY 

MEASURES  TO  INCREASE  AGRICULTUR- 
VERIFICATION   OF   SELF-HELP 


1.  (a)  Section  109(a)  of  the  Agri- 
rade  Development  and  Assistance 
is  amended— 
pjaragraph  (3)  by  inserting  immedi- 
the  semicolon  ",  and  reducing 
unong  farmers"; 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
(10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
ahd 
nserting  the  following  new  para- 
imj  nediately  after  paragraph  (10): 
carrying  out  programs  to  improve 
of  farmers  sind  their  families.". 
109  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Oevelopnlent  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  In  each  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  title  and  In  each  amendment  to 
such  an  {Agreement,  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  self-help  measures  which  the  re- 
cipient country  agrees  to  undertake  shall  be 
described  (A)  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent,  in  quantitative  and  measurable 
terms,  and  (B)  in  a  manner  which  ensures 
that  the  needy  people  in  the  recipient  coun- 
try will  be  the  major  beneficiaries  of  the 
self-help  measures  pursuant  to  each  agree- 
ment. 

"(2)  The  President  shall,  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent,  take  appropriate  steps  to 
satisfy  himself  that,  in  each  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  this  title  and  in  each 
amendment  to  such  an  agreement,  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  self-help  measures 
which  the  recipient  country  agrees  to  un- 
dertake are  additional  to  the  measures 
which  the  recipient  country  otherwise 
would  have  undertaken  irrespective  of  that 
agreement  or  amendment. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  take  all  appropri- 
ate steps  to  determine  whether  the  econom- 
ic development  and  self-help  provisions  of 
each  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
title,  and  of  each  amendment  to  such  an 
agreement,  are  being  fully  carried  out.". 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  INVITATIONS  FOR  BIDS  ON 
TITLE  I  PURCHASES 

Sec.  1102.  Section  115(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the 
first  sentence  after  the  words  "food  com- 
modities" the  words  "from  private  stocks". 

TITLE  II  AUTHORIZATION  CEILING 

Sec.  1103.  Section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$750,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$100,000,000". 

OVSr.ciEAS  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  1 104.  Section  402  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the 
second  sentence  "wine  or  beer"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "wine,  beer,  or  other  alco- 
holic beverage". 

VALUATION  OF  COMMODITIES 

Sec  1105.  Section  403(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting  "a  price 
not  greater  than"  after  "valued  at". 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec  1106.  Section  408(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"April  1"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Feb- 
ruary 15". 

EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec  1107.  Section  409  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"1981"  and  inseriing  in  lieu  thereof  "1985"; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1981". 

Subtitle  B— American  Agriculture 
Protection  Program 
Sec  1108.  Section  1002  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of    law,    whenever    the    President    of    the 


United  States  or  any  other  member  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, either  directly  or  indirectly,  suspends 
or  causes  to  be  suspended,  the  export  sales 
of  any  commodity  as  defined  In  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  to  any  country  or  area  to 
which  (1)  commercial  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  so  restrict- 
ed exceed  50  percent  of  the  average  total 
United  States  commercial  export  sales  to 
such  country  or  area  for  the  previous  five 
years,  or  (2)  the  United  States  otherwise 
continues  commercial  trade,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall,  on  the  date  the  suspen- 
sion is  initiated,  set  the  loan  level  for  such 
commodity  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  for  any  new  loans  made  begiiming  on 
such  date,  if  a  loan  program  is  in  effect  for 
the  commodity,  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion. If  such  suspension  is  based  upon  any 
reason  other  than,  or  in  addition  to.  nation- 
al security,  the  loan  level  for  such  commodi- 
ty shall  promptly  be  set  at  90  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  for  the  commodity,  as  such 
parity  price  is  determined  on  the  date  the 
suspension  is  initiated.  If  such  suspension  is 
based  solely  on  reasons  of  national  security, 
the  loan  level  for  such  commodity  shall 
promptly  be  set  at  a  level  not  less  than  the 
average  market  price  for  such  commodity 
during  the  fifteen  marketing  days  immedi- 
ately preceding  such  suspension.  Producers 
who  receive  loans  based  on  the  level  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
charged  Interest  with  respect  thereto  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  storage  charges  for  stor- 
ing any  such  commodity  at  such  rate  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reasona- 
ble. 

"(b)  Any  loan  level  established  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  remain  in  effect  as  long 
as  the  suspension  of  commercial  ex[>ort 
sales  described  in  subsection  (a)  remains  in 
effect  and  shall  then  be  adjusted  by  the 
Secretary  in  four  approximately  equal  steps 
over  a  period  of  nine  months  to  the  loan 
level  which  would  be  in  effect  for  such  com- 
modity if  commercial  exrwrt  sales  had  not 
been  suspended.";  and 

(2)  adding  after  subsection  (c)  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
implemented  only  for  commodities  for 
which  it  can  be  reasonably  presumed  by  the 
Secretary  from  export  data  of  preceding 
years  that  the  suspension  will  reduce  the 
annual  tonnage  of  exports  of  the  commod- 
ities by  more  than  2  per  centum.". 

Subtitle  C— Other  Export  Provisions 

INCREASED  USAGE  OF  PROTEIN  BYPRODUCTS 
DERIVED  FROM  ALCOHOL  FUEL  PRODUCTION 

Sec.  1109.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
use  of  the  protein  byproduct  resulting  from 
the  production  of  fuel  alcohol  from  agricul- 
tural commodities  may  make  it  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  make  available  signifi- 
cantly increased  amounts  of  protein  to  meet 
the  food  needs  of  developing  countries  with- 
out any  increase  in  handling,  storage,  and 
transportation  facilities.  The  Congress  be- 
lieves that  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  potential  of  this  protein  by- 
product and  that,  if  found  to  be  feasible, 
this  protein  byproduct  should  be  Included  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  commodity 
export  and  donation  programs. 

(b)  Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  investigate  the  potential  for  using 
the  protein  byproduct  resulting  from  the 
production  of  fuel  alcohol  from  agricultural 
commodities  in  meeting  the  food  needs  of 
developing  countries  through  food  for  peace 
programs  carried  out  under  the  Agricultural 
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Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  and  through  the  export  credit  sales 
program  carried  out  under  section  4  of  the 
Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966  and  section  5(f) 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Char- 
ter Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  also 
Investigate  the  potential  for  using  the  pro- 
tein byproduct  resulting  from  the  produc- 
tion of  fuel  alcohol  from  agricultural  com- 
modities in  the  distribution  of  food  products 
under  the  commodity  donation  program  car- 
ried out  under  clause  (3)  of  section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  under  sec- 
tion 210  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

(d)(1)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  results  of  the  investigations  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Congress  each  year  a  description 
of  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  make  available,  as 
part  of  the  programs  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  protein 
byproduct  resulting  from  the  production  ol 
fuel  alcohol  from  agricultural  commodities. 
The  mformation  for  all  such  programs  may 
be  included  in  the  report  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  section  408(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  or  the  information  for  each  such  pro- 
gram may  be  included  in  the  annual  report 
for  that  program. 

Sec  1110.  The  Act  entitled  An  Act  au- 
thorizing Commodity  Credit  Corporation  tc 
purchase  flour  and  cornmeal  and  donating 
same  for  certain  domestic  and  foreign  pur- 
poses'.  approveo  August  19,  1958  <7  U.S.C. 
1431  note),  is  amended  in  the  proviso  by  in- 
serting "(except  that  this  limitation  does 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  protein  byprod- 
uct resulting  from  the  production  of  fuel  al- 
cohol from  agricultural  commodities)"  im- 
mediately after  "processed". 

EXPORT  SAliS  OF  WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

Sec  1111.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  any  agreement  into  which  the  United 
States  enters  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  ^fcticn  'or  any  sales  of  wheat,  com, 
.soybeans,  or  leed  grains  by  the  United 
States  to  any  country  should  stipulate  that 
the  price  of  the  commodity  in  any  such  sale 
under  such  agreement  shall  be  not  less  than 
the  cost  of  production  of  such  commodity, 
as  deteirined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Sec  1112.  Any  company  engaged  in  the 
export  of  wheat  or  feed  grains  shall  pay  no 
less  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the  com- 
modity at  the  time  of  purchase.  Such  a  fair 
market  value  shall  be  determined  by  the 
price  of  that  commodity  on  the  appropriate 
conMnodlty  exchange  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase by  the  company. 

STUDY  OF  ALTERNATIVE  EXPORT  MARKETING  OF 
GRAIN 

Sec  1113.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  conduct  a  study  to  develop  pro- 
posals for  legislation  that  would  provide  al- 
ternative marketing  and  pricing  programs 
to  assure  that  the  price  paid  by  foreign  pur- 
chasers for  grain  produced  in  the  United 
States  results  in  producers  of  such  grain  re- 
ceiving an  average  amount  for  such  grain 
that  is  not  less  than  the  average  estimated 
domestic  cost  of  production  of  such  grain. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the  term 
"grain"  means  wheat,  soybeans,  and  com 
and  other  feed  grains. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  developing  proposals 
under  subsection  (a),  the  domestic  cost  of 


production  shall  t>e  determined  on  the  basis 
of  official  statistics  maintained  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  shall  Include 
the  average  acquisition  value  of  land  as  the 
cost  of  land. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the  pro- 
posals developed  under  subsection  (a)  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  1,  1983. 

EXPANSION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  MARKETS  FOR 
UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 
AND  PRODUCrrs  THEREOF 

Sec.  1114.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that,  in  order  Lo  further  assist  in  the 
development,  maintenance,  and  expansion 
of  international  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  products 
thereof,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should,  and  is  hereby  urged  and  requested 
to— 

(1)  use  the  intermediate  credit  program 
authorized  under  section  4  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a)  to  im- 
prove the  capability  of  importing  nations  to 
purchase  and  use  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof  on  a 
long-term  basis; 

(2)  ask  the  Congress,  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  for  funds  for  the  agricultural 
export  credit  revolving  fund  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  short- 
term  credit  authorized  to  be  made  available 
under  section  4  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1966; 

(3)  establish,  insofar  as  practicable,  the 
maximum  number  of  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Offices  in  other  nations  author- 
ized by  section  605A  of  the  Act  of  August 
28.  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1765a); 

(4)  use,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, existing  authority  to  ensure  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  levy-free  quota,  established 
during  the  Tokyo  round  of  the  multilaterpJ 
trade  negotiations,  for  the  export  sale  of 
United  States  high  quality  beef  to  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community; 

(5)  expand,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
the  market  development  activities  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  developed,  develop- 
ing, market,  and  nonmarket  foreign  coun- 
tries with  particular  emphasis  on  (A)  con- 
tinuation of  the  cooperator  programs  at  the 
same  funding  level  (adjusted  for  inflation) 
provided  to  carry  out  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.)  during  fiscal 
year  1970;  (B)  a  more  active  export  market 
development  program  for  value  added  farm 
products  and  processed  foods;  and  (C)  the 
implementation  of  a  full  scale  program  for 
forestry  products,  including  commodity  in- 
formation, trade  policy,  and  market  devel- 
opment for  such  products; 

(6)  insure  that  the  Europiean  Economic 
Community  observes  its  commitments 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT)  regarding  the  tariff -free 
binding  on  imports  of  soybeans  and  com 
gluten  feed; 

(7)  consult  with  the  appropriate  officials 
of  the  Government  of  Japan  with  the  objec- 
tive of  increasing  the  export  sales  of  citrus 
fruits  suid  high  quality  beef  to  Japan  and  to 
develop  mutually  acceptable  standards  for 
the  certification  of  lettuce  and  other  spe- 
cialty crops  for  export  to  Japan;  and 

(8)  use  the  authority  under  section  32  of 
the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (49  Stat.  774;  7 
U.S.C.  612c)  to  establish  a  special  standby 
export  subsidy  program  for  United  States 
agricultural  conwnodities  and  the  products 
thereof,  the  export  of  which  has  been  re- 
stricted by  foreign  government  subsidies. 


(b)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  amy  special  standby 
export  subsidy  program  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)(8)  should  (1)  be  consistent  with 
United  States  international  obligations,  and 
(2)  be  designed  to  neutralize  the  effects  of 
those  foreign  agricultural  commodity  subsi- 
dy programs  which— 

(A)  the  President  has  determined,  pursu- 
ant to  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2411).  are  acts,  policies,  or  prac- 
tices described  in  section  801(a)  of  such  Act 
that  should  be  eliminated  by  appropriate 
action  of  the  United  States: 

(B)  have,  as  the  result  of  the  appropriate 
dispute  settlement  procedures,  been  found 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  or  the  Agree- 
ment on  Interpretation  and  Application  of 
Articles  VI,  XVI  and  XXIII  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (relating  to 
subsidies  and  countervailing  measures),  if 
applicable. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF  CERTAIN  EXPORT 
SALES  or  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
STOCKS 

Sec  1115.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  no  agreement  providing  for 
the  sale,  barter,  or  exchange  of  a  quantity 
of  commodities  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which  has  a 
value  of  more  than  $5,000,000.  xhich  is  to 
be  exp)orted.  and  for  which  ihe  value  to  be 
received  is  less  than  85  percent  of  the  value 
of  such  quantity  shall  be  valid— 

<1)  until  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sub- 
mits a  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ol 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  sr>ecifying  in  detail  the  terms  of 
such  agreement;  and 

(2)  unless  the  Congress  does  not  adopt  a 
concurrent  resolution  disapproving  such 
agreement  before  the  expiration  of  30  days 
of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress  begin- 
ning on  the  day  such  report  is  submitted. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  'a)(2)— 

(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die: 
and 

(2)  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  ex- 
cluded in  computing  the  30-day  period  de- 
scribed in  such  subsection. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  'a),  the 
term  "value"  means  the  fair  market  value 
on  the  world  market. 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
agreement  entered  into  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE    XII— POOD    STAMP    AND    COM- 
MODITY      DISTRIBUTION       AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1981 
Sec.  1201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Food  Stamp  and  Commodity  Distribution 

Amendments  of  1981". 

INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

Sec.  1202.  Section  3(j)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  and 
includes  any  lands  over  which  a  tribal  orga- 
nization (as  that  term  is  defined  in  section 
3(p)  of  this  Act)  has  authority  to  exercise 
any  governmental  jurisdiction"  before  the 
period. 

RETAIL  FOOD  STORES 

Sec.  1203.  (a)  Section  3(k)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  revising  clause  (1)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(1)  an  establishment  or  house-to-house 
trade  route  whose  gross  sales  volume  con- 
sists of  more  than  50  per  centum  eligible 
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food  Items  and  In  which  over  50  per  centum 
of  eligible  food  sales  volume  consists  of 
staple  foo<l  Items,  such  as  meat,  poultry, 
fish,  bread  cereals,  vegetables,  fruits,  dairy 
products,  and  the  lil^e.  but  not  including  ac- 
cessory fotKl  items,  such  as  coffee,  tea. 
cocoa.  carUonated  and  uncarbonated  drinks, 
candy.  con^Uments.  spices,  snack  foods  such 
as  potato  ^hips.  pretzels,  and  popcorn,  and 
dessert  ItefHs  such  as  cakes,  pies,  cookies, 
and  pastriefe"; 

(2)  redeslenatlng  clauses  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  as 
clauses  (4).](5).  and  (6)  respectively;  and 

(3)  inserting  iJter  clause  (1)  new  clauses 
(2)  and  (3)  jto  read  as  follows:  "(2)  and  estab- 
lishment w|hlch  contains  a  clearly  identifia- 
ble grocer^  department  with  a  full  line  of 
grocery  It^ms  and  in  which  over  50  per 
centum  of  Eligible  food  sales  volume  consists 
of  staple  flood  items.  (3)  an  establishment 
which  sells)  staple  food  items  and  is  the  only 


soiure  for 
food  Items 
meets  sucf 


of  the  food 
cant;"   and 


households  to  obtain  such  staple 
i  pn  an  immediate  area,  and  which 
other  criteria  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,' 

(b)  Sectic  n  9<a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  ame  nded  by- 

(1)  striking  out  "(1)  the  nature  and  extent 
business  conducted  by  the  appli- 

Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1) 
whether  trie  applicant  meets  the  definition 
is  section  IKlc)  of  this  Act  of  a  retail  food 
store;  and" 

(2)  stikin  [  out  clause  <2);  and 

(3)  redesi  jinating  clause  (3)  as  (2). 

ALASKA'S  THRIFTY  FOOD  PLAH 

Section  3(o)  of  the  Food  Stamp 

is  amended  by  revising  clause  (2) 

follows:  "(2)  make  cost  adjust- 

the  thrifty  food  plan  for  Hawaii 

ur  }an  and  rural  parts  of  Alaska  to 

cost  of  food  in  Hawaii  and  urban 

/  laska,' 


Sec.  1204 
Act  of  1977 
to  read  i 
ments  in 
and  the 
reflect  the 
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Sec.  1205 
Act   of 
clause  (6) 
end  of  clau^ 
of  the 
adjust  the 
dollar 
cost  of  the 
one  month^ 
1982.  and 
October  1 
diet  to  the 
fleet 
plan  for 
ceding  Juni  i 
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foil  swing: 


Incn  tment 
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Chang  es 
the 
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Sec.  1206 
Act  of  1971 
(11)"  the 
follows  thrfcugh 
in  lieu  ther  "of 

"(11)  anj 
law  specifi(jally 
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Section  3(o)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
is   amended   by  striking  out 
I  nd  all  that  follows  through  the 
(9).  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
(6)  on  October  1.  1982. 
cost  of  such  diet  to  the  nearest 
to  reflect  changes  in  the 
thrifty  food  plan  for  the  twenty- 
ending  the  preceding  June  30. 
)  on  October  1.  1983.  and  each 
thereafter,  adjust  the  cost  of  such 
nearest  dollar  increment  to  re- 
in the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food 
twelve  months  ending  the  pre- 
30". 


ASSISTANCE  payments;  excluded 

OF  OTHER  PROGRAMS 


PAY  I4ENTS  I 


Section  5(d)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 

is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 

place  it  appears  and  all  that 

the  period,  and  by  inserting 

the  following: 

income  that  any  other  Federal 

excludes  from  consideration 

I  or  purposes  of  determining  eligi- 

food  stamp  program,  and  (12) 

or  allowances  made  under  (A) 

laws  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 

assistance  or  (B)  any  State  or 

for    the    purpose    of    providing 

designated  by  the  State 

legislative  body  authorizing  such 

3r  allowances  as  energy  assist- 

qetermined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 

the  State  or  local  government 

a  seasonal  basis  for  an  aggre- 

not  to  exceed  6  months  in  any 


assi  stance. 


br 


DISAIXOWANCE  of  DEDncnOIfS  FOR  EXPENSES 
PAID  BY  VENDOR  PAYMENTS;  ATTRIBDTION  OF 
INCOME  AND  RESOURCES  TO  SPONSORED 
ALIENS 

Sec.  1207.  (a)  Section  5(e)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  sentences  after  "enti- 
tled" the  following:  ",  with  respect  to  ex- 
penses other  than  expenses  pal(l  on  behalf 
of  the  household  by  a  third  party,". 

(b)  Section  5  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
5(1)  to  read: 

"(iXl)  For  purposes  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  and  the  amount  of  benefits  under 
this  Act  for  an  individual  who  is  an  alien  as 
described  in  subsection  6(f)(2)(B)  of  this 
Act,  the  income  and  resources  of  any  person 
who  as  a  sponsor  of  such  individual's  entry 
into  the  United  States  executed  an  affidavit 
of  support  or  similar  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  such  individual,  smd  the  Income  and 
resources  of  the  sponsor's  spouse  if  such 
spouse  is  living  with  the  sponsor,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  income  and  resources  of 
such  individual  for  a  period  of  three  years 
after  the  individual's  entry  into  the  United 
States.  Any  such  income  deemed  to  be 
income  of  such  individual  shall  be  treated  as 
unearned  income  of  such  individual. 

"(2)(A)  The  amount  of  income  of  a  spon- 
sor, and  the  sponsor's  spouse  if  living  with 
the  sponsor,  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  unearned  income  of  an  alien  for  any 
year  shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

"(i)  the  total  yearly  rate  of  earned  and  un- 
earned income  of  such  sponsor,  and  such 
sponsor's  spouse  if  such  spouse  is  living  with 
the  sponsor,  shall  be  determined  for  such 
year  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary; 

"(ii)  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (i)  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Income  eligibility 
standard  as  determined  under  subsection 
5(c)  of  this  Act  for  a  household  equal  in  size 
to  the  sponsor,  the  sponsor's  spouse  If  living 
with  the  sponsor,  and  any  persons  depend- 
ent upon  or  receiving  support  from  the 
sponsor  or  the  sp>onsor's  spouse  if  the 
spouse  is  living  with  the  sponsor; 

"(III)  the  monthly  income  attributed  to 
such  alien  shall  be  one-twelfth  of  the 
amount  calculated  under  subparagraph  (ii). 

"(B)  The  amount  of  resources  of  a  spon- 
sor, and  the  sponsor's  spouse  if  living  with 
the  sponsor,  which  shaU  be  deemed  to  be 
the  resources  of  an  alien  for  any  year  shall 
tie  determined  as  follows: 

"(i)  the  total  amount  of  the  resources  of 
such  sponsor  and  such  sponsor's  spouse  if 
such  spouse  is  living  with  the  sponsor  shall 
be  determined  under  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary; 

"(ii)  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (i)  shall  be  reduced  by  $1,500; 

"(iii)  the  resources  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (ii)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  re- 
sources of  such  alien  in  addition  to  any  re- 
sources of  such  alien. 

"(C)(i)  Any  individual  who  is  an  alien 
shall,  during  the  period  of  three  years  after 
entry  into  the  United  States,  In  order  to  be 
an  eligible  Individual  or  eligible  spouse  for 
purposes  of  this  Act,  be  required  to  provide 
to  the  State  agency  such  information  and 
documentation  with  respect  to  his  sponsor 
and  sponsor's  spouse  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  for  the  State  agency  to  make  any  de- 
termination required  under  this  section,  and 
to  obtain  any  coo[>eration  from  such  spon- 
sor necessary  for  any  such  determination. 
Such  alien  shall  also  be  required  to  provide 
such  information  and  documentation  which 


such  alien  or  the  sponsor  provided  in  sup- 
port of  such  aUen's  immigration  application 
as  the  State  agency  may  request. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Attorney  General  whereby  any  information 
available  to  such  persons  and  required  in 
order  to  make  any  determination  under  this 
section  will  be  provided  by  such  {lersons  to 
the  Secretary,  and  whereby  such  persons 
shall  Inform  any  sponsor  of  an  alien,  at  the 
time  such  sponsor  executes  an  affidavit  of 
support  or  similar  agreement,  of  the  re- 
quirements imposed  by  this  section. 

"(D)  Any  sponsor  of  an  alien,  and  such 
alien,  shall  be  Jointly  and  severably  liable 
for  an  amount  equal  to  any  overpayment 
made  to  such  alien  during  the  period  of 
three  years  after  such  alien's  entry  into  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  such  sponsor's 
failure  to  prove  correct  Information  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  except  where 
such  sponsor  was  without  fault,  or  where 
good  cause  for  such  failure  existed.  Any 
such  overpayment  which  Is  not  repaid  shall 
be  recovered  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  13(a)(2)  of  this  Act. 

"(E)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  alien 
who  is  a  member  of  the  sponsor's  house- 
hold, as  defined  in  subsection  3(1)  of  this 
Act.". 

RESOURCES 

Sec.  208.  Section  5(g)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  inserting  "(other 
than  those  relating  to  licensed  vehicles)" 
after  "June  1.  1977"  in  the  second  sentence. 

WORK  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  1209.  Section  6(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  ".  unless  the  household 
was  certified  for  benefits  under  this  Act  im- 
mediately prior  to  such  unemployment"  in 
clause  (iii)  of  paragraph  (1);  and 

(2)  inserting  "(including  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate child  care  for  children  above  the  age 
of  six  and  under  the  age  of  twelve)"  after 
"good  cause"  in  clause  (iv)  of  paragraph  (1); 
and 

(3)  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  ".  in 
which  case,  failure  by  such  person  to 
comply  with  any  work  requirement  to  which 
such  person  is  subject  that  is  comparable  to 
a  requirement  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  the 
same  as  failure  to  comply  with  that  require- 
ment of  paragraph  ( 1 )";  and 

(4)  striking  out  "twelve"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "six"  in  paragraph  (2)(B). 

ANNUALIZATION  OF  WORK  REGISTRATION 

Sec.  1210.  Section  6(d)(l)(i)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "six"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"twelve". 

STATE  ISSUANCE  LIABILITY 

Sec.  1317.  Section  7(f)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  State  agency  shall  be  strict- 
ly liable  to  the  Secretary  for  any  financial 
losses  Involved  in  the  acceptance,  storage 
and  issuance  of  coupons,  including  any 
losses  Involving  faUure  of  a  coupon  issuer  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  specified  in 
section  ll(d)(21).  except  that  In  the  case  of 
losses  resulting  from  the  issuance  and  re- 
placement of  authorizations  for  coupons 
and  allotments  which  are  sent  through  the 
mail,  the  State  agency  shall  be  liable  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  extent  prescribed  in  the 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary.". 
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SIXTY-DAY  TRANSFER  OF  CERTIFICATION 

Sec.  1212.  Section  11  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b)  and  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
through  (1)  as  subsections  (b)  through  (k), 
respectively. 

recertification  notice 

Sec.  1213.  Section  11(d)(4)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Immediately  prior  to  or 
at"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "prior  to"; 

(2)  inserting  after  "new  certification 
period"  the  first  time  that  It  appears,  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  such  notice  shall  be  provided  no 
earlier  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  last  month  of  the  certification  period  If 
the  certification  period  is  six  months  or 
longer,";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "it"  after  "advlBing"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  household". 

access  of  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  TO 
INFORMATION 

Sbc.  1214.  (a)  Section  9(c)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Such  pur- 
poses shall  not  exclude  the  audit  and  exami- 
nation of  such  information  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  au- 
thorized by  any  other  provision  of  law.". 

(b)  Section  11(d)(8)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  ",  except  that 
such  safeguards  shall  not  prevent  the  use  or 
disclosure  of  such  information  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  for 
audit  and  examination  authorized  by  any 
other  provision  of  law". 

EXPEDITED  SERVICE 

Sec.  1215.  Section  11(d)(9)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking 
"In  immediate  need  because  of  no  Income  as 
defined  In  sections  5  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  Act" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)  whose 
income  as  defined  in  section  5(d)  of  this  Act 
does  not  exceed  $150  per  month  or  that  are 
destitute  since  they  have  not  received 
income  for  the  month  of  application  in  the 
political  subdivision  in  which  such  applica- 
tion is  filed  other  than  from  a  new- source 
not  In  excess  of  $25  a  month  until  at  least 
10  days  after  the  date  of  application  as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
and  (B)  whose  liquid  assets  as  defined  pur- 
suant to  section  5(g)  of  the  act  do  not 
exceed  $100". 

RESTORATION  OF  LOST  BENXFTTS 

Sec.  1216.  (a).  Section  IKdXll)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(11)  upon  receipt  of  a  request  from  a 
household,  for  the  prompt  restoration  in 
the  form  of  coupons  to  a  household  of  any 
allotment  or  portion  thereof  which  has  been 
wrongfully  denied  or  terminated,  except 
that  allotments  shall  not  be  restored  for 
any  period  of  time  more  than  one  year  prior 
to  the  date  the  State  agency  receives  a  re- 
quest for  such  restoration  from  a  household 
or  the  State  agency  discovers  In  the  normal 
course  of  business  that  a  loss  to  a  specific 
household  has  occurred  and  notifies  the 
household  of  its  lost  benefits;" 

(b)  Section  14  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  redesignated  as  section  14(a),  and 
new  section  14(b)  is  added  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  In  any  Judicial  action  arising  imder 
this  Act  any  food  stamp  allotments  found  to 
have  been  wrongfully  withheld  shall  be  re- 
stored only  for  periods  of  not  more  than  one 
year  prior  to  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  such  action,  or  In  the  case  of  an  action 


seeking  review  of  a  final  State  agency  deter- 
mination, not  more  than  one  year  prior  to 
the  date  specified  under  section  ll(d)(ll)  of 
this  Act,  or.  If  that  section  does  not  apply, 
of  the  filing  of  a  request  with  the  State  for 
the  restoration  of  such  allotments.". 

INFORMATION 

Sec.  1217.  (a)  Section  11(d)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  In  paragaph  (19)  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ";  and  ";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(20)  that  Information  available  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration  under  the 
provisions  of  section  6103(iM7)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  information 
available  from  agencies  administering  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws  under 
the  provisions  of  section  303(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  shall  be  requested  and  utilized 
by  the  State  agency  (described  in  section 
3(n)(l)  of  this  Act)  to  the  extent  permitted 
under  the  provisions  of  such  sections, 
except  that  the  State  agency  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  request  such  information  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration  if  such  infor- 
mation is  available  from  the  agency  admin- 
istering the  State  unemplojrment  compensa- 
tion laws. 

"(21)  that,  project  areas  or  parts  thereof 
where  authorization  cards  are  used,  and  eli- 
gible households  are  required  to  present 
photographic  identification  cards  in  order 
to  receive  their  coupons,  the  state  agency 
shall  include,  in  any  agreement  or  contract 
with  a  coupon  issuer,  a  provision  that  (1) 
the  Issuer  shall  (A)  require  the  presenter  to 
furnish  a  photographic  identification  card 
at  the  time  the  authorization  card  is  pre- 
sented, and  (B)  record  on  the  authorization 
card  the  identification  number  shown  on 
the  photographic  identification  card;  and 
(2)  if  the  State  agency  determines  that  the 
authorization  card  has  been  stolen  or  other- 
wise was  not  received  by  a  household  certi- 
fied as  eligible,  the  issuer  shall  be  liable  to 
the  State  agency  for  the  face  value  of  any 
coupons  issued  in  the  transaction  In  which 
such  card  is  used  and  the  Issuer  falls  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  clause 
(1)". 

NUTRITION  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1218.  Section  11(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  To  encourage  the  purchase  of  nutri- 
tious foods,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
extend  food  and  nutrition  education  to 
reach  food  stamp  program  participants, 
using  the  methods  and  techniques  devel- 
oped in  the  expanded  food  and  nutrition 
education  and  other  programs.". 

ALASKAN  FEE  AGENTS 

Sec.  1219.  Section  11  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
use  of  fee  agents  in  rural  Alaska.  As  used  in 
this  subsection  'fee  agent'  means  a  paid 
agent  who,  although  not  a  State  employee, 
is  authorized  by  the  SUte  to  make  applica- 
tions available  to  low-Income  households, 
assist  in  the  completion  of  applications,  con- 
duct required  interviews,  secure  required 
verification,  forward  completed  applications 
and  supporting  documentation  to  the  State 
agency,  and  provide  outreach  and  other 
services  as  required  by  the  State  agency. 
Such  services  shall  not  include  making  final 
decisions  on  household  eligibility  or  benefit 
levels.". 


USE  OF  CERTIFIED  MAIL 

Sec.  1220.  Section  11  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  a  State 
agency  to  issue  coupons  by  means  of  certi- 
fied mail  with  the  Secretary  paying  each 
State  agency  that  issues  coupons  by  certi- 
fied mail  75  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such 
mail.". 

STAFFING 

Sec.  1221.  Section  16(bKl)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  inlcuding,  but  not  limited  to.  staffing 
standards  such  as  caseload  per  certification 
worker  limitations,". 

INCENTIVES  FOR  ERROR  REDUCTION  EFFORTS 
AND  CORRECTIVE  ACTION  PLANS 

Sec.  1222.  Section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  Ijefore  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  the 
following:  ",  and,  effective  October  1,  1981. 
which  also  meets  the  standard  contained  In 
paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this  sut>section";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (d).  striking  out  "October 
1.  1978",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""Octo- 
ber 1.  1981",  and  by  inserting  "(2)"  after 
""subsection  (c)". 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACCOUNT  NUMBERS 

Sec.  1223.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
16(f)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "may"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

EXTENDING  AND  AMENDING  CASB-OUT  PILOT 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  1224.  Section  17(b)(1)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "or  the  average  value  of  al- 
lotments by  household  size"  after  ""allot- 
ments" in  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  striking  out  '"either"; 

(3)  inserting  ""any  of  whose  members  are" 
after  ""over  or"; 

(4)  inserting  ""or  to  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act"  after  "Social  Secu- 
rity Act"; 

(5)  inserting  ",  other  than  any  project  in- 
volving the  payment  of  the  average  value  of 
allotments  by  household  size  in  the  form  of 
cash  to  eligible  households,"  after  ""no  proj- 
ect"; and 

(6)  striking  out  "'1981"  and  inserting 
"1985"  in  lieu  thereof. 

NUTRITIONAL  MONITORING 

Sec.  1225.  Section  17(c)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary  shall, 
be  way  of  making  contracts  with  or  grants 
to  public  or  private  organizations  or  agen- 
cies, implement  pilot  programs  in  locations 
selected  to  provide  a  representative  geo- 
graphic and  demographic  cross-section  of 
political  subdivisions  reflecting  natural 
usage  patterns  of  health  and  nutritional 
services  which  contain  high  proportions  of 
low  Income  people  that  will  test  various 
means  of  measiu"ing  on  a  continuing  basis 
the  nutritional  status  of  low  Income  people 
In  such  subdivisions,  with  sp>ecial  emphasis 
on  people  who  are  eligible  for  food  stamps. 
In  order  to  develop  minimum  common  crite- 
ria and  methods  for  systematic  nutrition 
monitoring  that  could  be  applied  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
on  the  progress  of  these  projects  on  an 
annual  basis  commencing  on  July  1,  1982,  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
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Senate,   tcbether   with   such   recommenda- 
tions as  th  B  Secretary  deems  appropriate.". 

STUDY  Of  RBTHOSPECTIVX  ACCOOHTING  AND 
PERIODIC  REPORTING 

Section  17  of  the  Pood  Stamp 

is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

following  new  subsection: 

Secretary  shall  study  the  effects 

accounting    and    periodic 

rebortlng  in  the   food  stamp  pro- 

inclfding  the  impact  on  benefit  and 

costs  amd  on  error  rates,  and 

to  which  eligible  households  are 

stamp  benefits  for  failure  to  file 

The  Secretary  shall  also 

projects   in   which    periodic 

reporting  is  conducted  in  conjunc- 

prospective    'ncome   accounting. 

shall  issue  an  interim  report 

on  the  results  of  these  stud 

Maifch  1.  1983.  and  a  final  report  on 
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TO  SIMPLIFY  THE  pr(x;ess:ng 

FOR  CERTAIN  AFOC.  SSI.  AND 
RECIPIENTS 

Section  17  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following  new  subsection: 
Secretary    may    conduct    pilot 
which  households  that  include 
recipients  of  aid  to  families 
children  under  part  A  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  of  sup- 
security  income  under  title  XVI 
Security  Act.  or  of  medical  as- 
u4der  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
whose  income  does  not  exceed 
income  standard  oi  eligibility 
1  section  o(c)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
satisfy  the  application  require- 
eicribed  under  section  5(a)  of  this 
le  income  and  resource  require- 
under    subsections    (d) 
)  of  section  5  of  this  Act.  For  any 
carried  out  under  this  subsec- 
provided  pursuant  to  sec- 
)f  this  Act  shall   be  based  upon 
size  and  tl)  benefits  paid  to  such 
under  Part  A  oi  Title  IV  or  Title 
Social    Security    Act.    or    (2) 
determined  for  eligibility  under 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  or  at 
of  the  political  subdivision  or  the 
standard  of  need  for  such  size 
under    such    programs,    except 
^cretary  shall  adjust  the  value  of 
as   may    be    necessary    to 
the  average  allotment  by  house- 
for  households  participating  in 
project  and  receiving  such  aid  to 
dependent  children,  such  sup- 
security  income,  or  such  medical 
as  the  case  may  be.  is  not  less 
averaige   allotment   which   would 
provided  under  this  Act  but  for 
of  this  subsection,  for  each 
households,  resf>ectively.  in  such 
area,    for  any   period  during 
pilot  project  is  in  operation.  The 
may  conduct  such  pilot  projects 
subdivision  of  a  State,  upon 
of  such  political  subdivision,  or 
a  State,   upon   the   request  of 
The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the 
such  pilot  projects  on  recipient 
administrative  costs,  and  error 
administrative  costs  of  such  proj- 
be  shared  in  accordance  with  the 
of  section   16.   In   implementing 
the    Secretary    shall    consult 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
ensure  that  to  the  extent  practi- 
ce case  of  householcis  participat- 


allol  ments 
that 


w  th 


pol  itical 


ing  in  such  pilot  projects,  the  processing  of 
applications  for.  and  determinations  of  eligi- 
bility to  receive,  food  stamp  benefits  are 
simplified  and  are  unified  with  the  process- 
ing of  applications  for.  and  determinations 
of  eligibility  to  receive,  benefits  under  such 
titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

FOOD  STAMP  FUNDING  AND  PROGRAM  EXTENSION 

Sec  1228.  Section  18(a)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  in  the  first 
sentence  thereof  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  after  "September 
30.  1980":  and 

(2)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ";  not  in  excess  of 
$11,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982;  not  in  excess  of 
$11,170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983;  not  in  excess  of 
$11,115,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984:  and  not  in  excess  of 
$11,305,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985". 

INCENTIVES,  SANCTIONS,  AND  CLAIMS 

Sec  1229.  Section  18  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Punds  collected  from  claims  against 
households  or  State  agencies,  including 
claims  collected  pursuant  to  sections  7(f), 
11(g).  and  16(g)  of  this  Act.  claims  resulting 
from  resolution  of  audit  findings,  and  claims 
collected  from  households  receiving  overis- 
suances.  shall  be  credited  to  the  food  stamp 
program  appropriation  account  for  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  collection  occurs. 
Punds  provided  to  State  agencies  under  sec- 
tion l*)(c)  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from  the 
appropriation  account  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  funds  are  provided.". 

WORKFARE 

Sec  1230.  The  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is 
amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"WORKFARE 

"Sec  19.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  any 
political  subdivision  in  any  State  that  ap- 
plies and  submits  a  plan  to  the  Secretary  in 
compliance  with  guidelines  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  to  operate  and  administer  a 
workfare  program  pursuant  to  which  every 
person  who  is  a  member  of  a  household  par- 
ticipating in  the  food  stamp  program  who  is 
not  exempt  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  accept  an  offer  from 
such  subdivision  to  perform  work  on  its 
behalf,  or  may  seek  an  offer  to  perform 
work,  in  return  for  compensation  consisting 
of  the  allotment  to  which  the  household  is 
entitled  pursuant  to  section  8(a)  of  this  Act, 
with  each  hour  of  such  work  entitling  the 
household  to  which  the  person  belongs  to  a 
portion  of  its  allotment  equal  in  value  to  100 
per  centum  of  the  higher  of  the  applicable 
State  minimum  wage  or  the  Federal  mini- 
mum hourly  rate  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (29 
U.S.C.  206(a)(1)).  Such  work  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  in  value 
the  allotment  to  which  the  household  is 
otherwise  entitled  or  that  it  either  exceeds 
twenty  hours  a  week  or  would,  together 
with  any  other  hours  worked  in  any  other 
compensated  capacity  by  such  person  on  a 
regular  or  predictable  part-time  basis, 
exceed  thirty  hours  a  week.  A  political  sub- 
division operating  a  workfare  program  may 
allow  a  job  search  period,  prior  to  making 
workfare  assignments,  of  up  to  thirty  days 
following  a  determination  of  eligibility. 
Such  work  shall  not  include  any  that  has 
the  effect  of  replacing  or  preventing  the  em- 


ployment of  an  individual  not  participating 
In  the  workfare  program  or  that  does  not 
provide  the  same  benefits  and  working  con- 
ditions that  are  provided  by  the  political 
subdivision  to  employees  performing  compa- 
rable work  for  comparable  hours.  In  the 
event  that  any  person  falls  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  neither 
that  person  nor  the  household  to  which 
that  person  belongs  shall  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  food  stamp  program  for  two 
months,  unless  that  person  o.'  another 
person  in  the  household  satisfies  all  out- 
standing workfare  obligations  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  two  month  disqualification 
period.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  each  politi- 
cal subdivision  operating  a  workfare  pro- 
gram 50  per  centum  of  all  administrative 
costs  including  reimbursements  to  partici- 
pants for  work-related  expenses  involved  in 
such  operation.  The  Secretary  may  suspend 
or  cancel  some  or  all  of  these  payments,  or 
may  withdraw  approval  from  a  political  sub- 
division to  operate  a  workfare  program, 
upon  a  finding  that  the  subdivision  has 
failed  to  comply  with  the  workfare  require- 
ments. The  persons  who  shall  be  exempt 
from  workfare  requirements  are  persons 
who  are  either  (A)  mentally  or  physically 
unfit;  (B)  under  eighteen  years  of  age;  (C) 
sixty  years  of  age  or  over;  (D)  subject  to  and 
currently  involved  for  at  least  twenty  hours 
a  week  In  a  work  training  program  under  a 
work  registration  requirement  pursuant  to 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  amend- 
ed (32  U.S.C.  602);  (E)  a  parent  or  other 
member  of  a  household  with  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  a  child  under  age  six  or  of  an 
incapacitated  person;  (F)  a  parent  or  other 
caretaker  of  a  child  in  a  household  where 
there  is  another  person  who  is  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  or  is  em- 
ployed full-time;  (G)  a  regular  participant  In 
a  drug  addiction  or  alcoholic  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  program,  or  (H)  an  individual 
described  in  sections  6(d)(2)(D)  or  (P)  of 
this  Act.  Political  subdivisions  operating 
workfare  programs  shall  reimburse  partici- 
pants for  actual  costs  of  transportation,  and 
other  actual  costs  reasonably  necessary  and 
directly  related  to  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram not  to  exceed  $25  in  the  aggregate  per 
month." 

REPORTING  OF  ABUSES  BY  THE  FUBLIC;  NOTICE 
OF  verification;  DISCLOSURE  OF  INFORMA- 
TION TO  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICIALS;  MINI- 
MUM MANDATORY  COURT  SENTENCE  FOR 
CRIMINAL  offenses;  WORK  RESTITUTION 
PROGRAM 

Sec  1231.  (1)  Section  9  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (e)  to  read: 

"(e)  Approved  retail  food  stores  shall  dis- 
play a  sign  providing  Information  on  how 
persons  may  report  abuses  they  have  ob- 
served In  the  operation  of  the  food  stamp 
program.". 

(2)  Section  11(e)(2)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
second  period  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Each  application  shall  also  contain  in  un- 
derstandable terms  and  in  prominent  and 
boldface  lettering  a  statement  that  the  in- 
formation provided  by  the  applicant  In  con- 
nection with  the  application  for  a  coupon 
allotment  will  be  subject  to  verification  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  to  deter- 
mine if  such  information  is  factual  and  that 
If  any  material  part  of  such  information  Is 
incorrect,  food  stamps  may  be  denied  to  the 
applicant,  and  that  the  applicant  may  be 
subjected  to  criminal  prosecution  for  know- 
ingly providing  Incorrect  information.". 
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(3)  Section  11(e)(8)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  is  amended  by  striking  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
all  Information  obtained  under  this  Act 
from  an  applicant  household  shall  be  made 
available,  upon  request,  to  local.  State  or 
Federal  law  enforcement  officials  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  an  alleged  violation 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  issued  under 
this  Act;". 

(4)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  15  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  are  amended  to 
read: 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  whoever  know- 
ingly uses,  transfers,  acquires,  alters,  or  pos- 
sesses coupons  or  authorization  cards  In  any 
manner  not  authorized  by  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall.  If  such  coupons  or  authorization  cards 
are  of  a  value  of  $100  or  more,  be  guilty  of  a 
felony  and  shall,  upon  the  first  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both,  and.  upon  the  second  and  any  subse- 
quent conviction  thereof,  shall  be  Impris- 
oned for  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more 
than  five  years  and  may  also  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or,  If  such  coupons  or  au- 
thorization cards  are  of  a  value  of  less  than 
$100,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
upon  the  first  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  and 
upon  the  second  and  any  subsequent  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year  and  may  also  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000.  In  addition  to  such 
penalties,  any  person  convicted  of  a  felony 
or  misdemeanor  violation  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  suspended  by  the  court  from 
participation  in  the  food  stamp  program  for 
an  additional  period  of  up  to  eighteen 
months  consecutive  to  that  period  of  sus- 
pension mandated  by  section  6(b)(1)  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  convict- 
ed of  an  offense  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  the  court  may  permit  such  indi- 
vidual to  perform  work  approved  by  the 
court  for  the  purpose  of  providing  restitu- 
tion for  losses  Incurred  by  the  United  States 
and  the  agency  as  a  result  of  the  offense  for 
which  such  Individual  was  convicted.  If  the 
court  permits  such  individual  to  perform 
such  work  and  such  Individual  agrees  there- 
to, the  court  shall  withhold  the  Imposition 
of  the  sentence  on  the  condition  that  such 
individual  perform  the  assigned  work.  Upon 
the  successful  completion  of  the  assigned 
work  the  court  may  suspend  such  sentence. 

"(c)  Whoever  presents,  or  causes  to  be  pre- 
sented, coupons  for  payment  or  redemption 
of  the  value  of  $100  or  more,  knowing  the 
same  to  have  been  received,  transferred,  or 
used  in  any  manner  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
felony  and,  upon  the  first  conviction  there- 
of, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both,  and,  upon  the  second  and  any  subse- 
quent conviction  thereof,  shall  be  Impris- 
oned for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  five  years  and  may  also  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000.  or,  if  such  coupons  are 
of  a  value  of  less  than  $100,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  the  first  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both,  and,  upon  the  second  and  any 
subsequent  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  im- 


prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year  and 
may  also  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  In 
addition  to  such  penalties,  any  person  con- 
victed of  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  violation 
under  this  subsection  may  be  suspended  by 
the  court  from  participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program  for  an  additional  period  of 
up  to  eighteen  months  consecutive  to  that 
peri(Kl  of  suspension  mandated  by  section 
6(b)(l)of  this  Act.". 

EXTENSION  OP  AUTHORITIES,  PENALTIES  FOR 
FRAUD,  AMD  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec  1232.  (a)  Effective  October  1.  1981, 
section  4  of  the  Agriculture  Consumer  and 
Protection  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "1978,  1979.  1980,  and 
1981",  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "1982,  1983, 
1984.  and  1985";  and 

(2)  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Whoever  embezzles,  willfully  misap- 
plies, steals  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  or  its  products  (or  any 
funds,  assets,  or  property  deriving  from  do- 
nation of  such  conunodities)  provided  under 
this  section,  or  under  section  416  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431),  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7 
U.S.C.  612c),  or  section  709  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C.  1448a-l), 
whether  received  directly  or  Indirectly  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, or  whoever  receives,  conceals,  or  re- 
tains such  commodities,  products,  funds, 
assets,  or  property  for  personal  use  or  gain, 
knowing  such  commodities,  products,  funds, 
assets,  or  property  have  been  embezzled, 
willfully  misapplied,  stolen,  or  obtained  by 
fraud  shall,  if  such  commodities,  products, 
funds,  assets,  or  property  are  of  a  value  of 
$100  or  more,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both,  or  if  such  commodities,  prod- 
ucts, funds,  assets,  or  property  are  of  value 
of  less  than  $100,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both." 

COMMODITY  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM- 
PILOT  PROJECTS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE COSTS 

Sec  1233.  Effective  October  1,  1981.  sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  In  carrying  out  the  supplemental 
feeding  program  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  commodity  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram') under  section  4  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  (1)  institute  two  pilot  projects 
directed  at  low-Income  elderly  persons.  In- 
cluding, where  feasible,  distribution  of  com- 
modities to  such  persons  in  their  homes, 
and  (2)  provide  to  the  State  agencies  admin- 
istering such  program,  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1982  through  1985,  funils  appropri- 
ated from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
In  amounts  equal  to  the  administrative  costs 
of  State  and  local  agencies  in  operating  the 
program,  except  that  the  funds  provided  to 
State  agencies  each  fiscal  year  may  not 
exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  provision  of  commodities  to 
State  agencies.". 

RETAIL  REDEMPTION 

Sec  1234.  Section  10  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
term  "bank(s)"  whenever  it  appears 
throughout  this  section  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Financial  insti- 
tutions which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  (PDIC)  or 


the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  (P8LIC).". 

ErrecnvE  date 

Sec.  1235.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  these  amendments  shall  be  effec- 
tive upon  such  dates  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  taking  into  account  the  need  for 
orderly  implementation  of  these  provisions. 

authority  of  office  of  inspector  general 

Sec  1236.  Any  person  who  is  employed  in 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  conducts  investi- 
gations of  alleged  or  suspected  felony  crimi- 
nal violations  of  statutes.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  food  stamp  program,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  any 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriciilture 
and  who  is  Jointly  designated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  may— 

(1)  make  an  arrest  without  a  warrant  for 
any  such  criminal  felony  violation  if  such 
violation  is  committed,  or  if  such  employee 
has  probable  cause  to  believe  that  such  vio- 
lation is  being  committed.  In  the  presence  of 
such  employee; 

(2)  execute  a  warrant  for  an  arrest,  for  the 
search  of  premises,  or  the  seizure  of  evi- 
dence of  such  warrant  is  under  authority  of 
the  United  States  issued  upon  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  such  violation  has  been 
committed;  and 

(3)  carry  a  firearm.  In  accordance  with 
rules  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
while  such  employee  is  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties  under  the  au- 
thority provided  In  section  6,  or  descrit>ed  in 
section  9,  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978.  (5  U.S.C.  app.  6.  9). 

household  DEFINITION 

Sec.  1237.  Section  3(1)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  ".or  receive  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  disability  or 
blindness  payments  under  title  I,  II,  X.  XIV, 
or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act". 
reimbursemeht  exclusion 

Sec    1238.   Section   5(d)(5)  of   the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  is  amended  by  adding  before  the 
comma  the  following:  ":  Provided,  that  no 
portion  of  benefits  provided  under  Title  IV- 
A  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  the  extent  it 
is  attributable  to  an  adjustment  for  work-re- 
lated or  child  care  expenses,  shall  be  consid- 
ered such  reimbursement." 
TITLE   XIII— NATIONAL   AGRICULTUR- 
AL   RESEARCH,     EXTENSIONS,    AND 
TEACHLNG     POUCY     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1981 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  1301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  Amendments  of 
1981". 

FINDINGS 

Sec  1302.  Section  1402  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  E::tension.  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3101)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  beginning  the  first  word  of  each  num- 
bered paragraph  with  a  capital  letter; 

(2)  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  each  numbered  paragraph  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period; 

(3)  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  numbered  (8);  and 
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(4)  addii  K  new  parasraphs  (10)  and  (11)  at 
the  end  th  >reof  to  read  as  follows: 

••(10)  It  s  and  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  Stiites  to  support  food  and  agricul- 
tural reseirch,  extension,  and  teaching  in 
the  broad^t  sense  of  these  terms.  The  part- 
nership bftween  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States,  as  consummated  in  legisla- 
tion and  Cooperative  agreements,  and  the 
cooperative  nature  of  efforts  to  implement 
this  policy!  in  cooperation  with  the  food  and 
agriculture  industry  has  been  eminently 
successful^  Cooperative  research,  extension, 
and  teacl4ng  programs  have  provided  the 
United  States  with  the  most  productive  and 
efficient  food  and  agricultural  system  in  the 
world.  Tlds  system  is  the  basis  of  our  na- 
tional affluence  and  it  provides  vast 
amounts  (jf  food  and  fiber  to  other  people 
world.  However,  the  food  and 
system  is  dynamic  and  con- 
ging.  The  research,  extension, 
ling  programs  that  support  the 
cultural  system  must  be  main- 
constantly  adjusted  to  meet  ever 
changing  (hallenges.  National  support  of  co- 
operative t-esearch,  extension,  and  teaching 
efforts  miist  be  reaffirmed  and  expanded  at 
this  time  \o  meet  major  needs  and  challeng- 
es In  the  fbllowlng  areas: 

•■(A)  Pood  and  agricultural  system  pro- 
ducttvityI— Increases  in  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity have  been  outstanding,  however, 
productivity  growth  in  the  past  decade  has 
slowed.  Itjis  imperative  that  improved  tech- 
nologies and  management  systems  be  devel- 
oped to  riaintain  and  enhance  agricultural 
productivity  in  order  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction ia  the  United  States  to  meet  the 
demand  of  a  rising  world  population,  rising 
costs  of  [production,  and  limitations  on 
energy  consumption.  Improved  productivity 
in  food  arid  agricultural  processing  and  mar- 
keting sectors  is  a  critical  need  in  the  na- 
tional effort  to  achieve  a  strong  economy. 

OPMENT  OF  mEW  FOOD,  FIBER,  AND 

URGES.— Programs  to  identify  and 
lew  crop  and  animal  sources  of 
and  energy  must  be  undertaken 
iture  needs. 

CULTURAL    ENERGY    USE    AND    PHO- 

Much  of  the  current  agricultural 
is  relatively  energy  Intensive.  It 
is  critical[  that  alternative  technologies  be 
developed  to  Increase  agricultural  energy  ef- 
ficiency and  to  reduce  dependence  on  petro- 
leum based  products.  Purthermore.  agricul- 
ture provides  the  United  States  with  alter- 
native po^ntial  sources  of  energy  that  must 
be  assesseil  and  develoi>ed. 

••(D)  NAtruRAL  RESOURCES.— Improved  man- 
agement and  conservation  of  soil,  water, 
forest,  anl  range  resources  Is  vital  to  main- 
tain the  resource  base  for  fcxxl  and  fiber 
productioi.  An  expanded  program  In  the 
area  of  so  Q  smd  water  conservation  research 
is  needed  to  develop  more  economical  and 
effective  >  lonservatlon  systems.  Five  key  ob- 
jectives ol  this  research  are: 
(i)  susi  ainlng  soil  productivity; 

■•(11)  detfeloping  more  cost-effective  and 
practical  i  lonservation  technologies; 

•'(iil)  m^aglng  water  in  stressed  environ- 
ments; 

(Iv)  protecting  the  quality  of  the  nation's 
surface  4*'*''  ^-^^  groundwater  resources; 
and 

•(V)  eslkblishlng  integrated  multidiscipli- 
nary  orginic  farming  research  projects  de- 
foster  the  implementation  of  the 
major  recommendations  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Report 
and  Reco  emendations  on  Organic  Farming, 
July  1980 
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"(E)  Promotion  or  the  health  and  wel- 
fare OF  PEOPLE.— The  basic  objectives  of 
food  and  agricultural  research,  extension, 
and  teaching  programs  are  to  make  the 
maximum  contribution  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  people  and  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  through  the  enhancement  of 
owner-operated  family  farms,  to  improve 
community  services  and  Institutions,  to  In- 
crease the  quality  of  life  in  rural  America, 
and  to  improve  the  well-being  of  consumers. 
The  rapid  rate  of  social  change,  economic 
instability,  and  current  energy  problems  in- 
crease the  need  for  expanded  programs  of 
research  and  extension  In  family  financial 
management,  housing  and  home  energy 
consumption,  food  preparation  and  con- 
sumption, human  development  (including 
youth  programs),  and  development  of  com- 
munity services  and  institutions. 

"(P)  Human  nutrition.— The  challenge  to 
meet  the  food  needs  of  the  world  continues, 
but  there  is  an  increasing  need  to  address 
nutrition  research  and  educational  issues  as- 
sociated with  diet  resulting  from  changing 
life  styles  and  with  respect  to  special  groups 
such  as  the  elderly,  teenagers,  infants,  and 
pregnant  women. 

'•(G)  International  food  and  acricul- 
TURE.— The  greatest  challenge  facing  man- 
kind through  the  next  two  decades  will  be 
to  produce  adequate  food  for  an  expanding 
world  population.  This  challenge  demands  a 
dedicated  effort  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  cooperative  institutions,  and 
other  colleges  smd  universities  to  expand 
international  food  and  agricultural  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  programs. 
Improved  cooperation  and  communications 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
cooperators  with  international  agricultural 
research  centers,  counterpart  agencies  and 
universities  in  other  countries.  Is  necessary 
to  Improve  food  and  agricultural  progress 
throughout  the  world. 

"(11)  Long-range  planning  for  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  Is  a  key  element  in 
meeting  the  objectives  of  this  title,  and  all 
of  the  elements  in  the  food  and  agricultural 
science  and  education  system  are  encour- 
aged to  expand  their  planning  and  coordina- 
tion efforts.". 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  1303.  Section  1403  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3102)  U 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4),  striking  out  the 
comma  after  the  word  "programs"  the  first 
time  it  appears  and  striking  out  the  words 

"Including  the  initiatives  specified  in  section 
1402(8)  of  this  title"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6).  striking  out  "and" 
immediately  after  the  semicolon; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (7).  striking  out  the 
words  "training  and  research"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  'research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching ";  and  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  "; 
and"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(4)  adding  a  new  paragraph  (8)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(8)  ensure  that  the  food  and  agricultiiral 
system  of  the  United  States  can  meet  the 
challenges  described  In  section  1402(10)  of 
this  title  and  future  challenges  by  providing 
adequate  support  for  research,  extension, 
and  teaching,  by— 

"(A)  improving  and  strengthening  the 
Federal-State  partnership; 

"(B)  reducing  unnecessary  and  pernicious 
regtilatlons;  and 


••(C)  improving  the  cooperation  among  all 
who  are  involved  in  the  food  and  agricultur- 
al sciences.". 

REVISED  DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  1304.  Section  1404  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3103)  Is 
amended  by— 

(1)  revising  paragraph  (8)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(8)  the  term  food  and  agricultural  sci- 
ences' means  basic,  applied,  and  develop- 
mental research,  and  extension  and  teach- 
ing activities,  in  the  food,  agricultural,  re- 
newable natural  resources,  forestry,  and 
physical  and  social  sciences,  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  these  terms.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  activities  relating  to: 

"(A)  agriculture,  including  soil  and  water 
conservation  and  use,  the  use  of  organic 
waste  materials  to  improve  soil  tilth  and  fer- 
tility, plant  and  animal  production  and  pro- 
tection, and  plant  and  animal  health; 

"(B)  the  processing,  distributing,  market- 
ing, and  utUlzation  of  food  and  agricultural 
products; 

"(C)  forestry,  including  range  manage- 
ment, production  of  forest  and  range  prod- 
ucts, multiple  use  of  forest  and  rangelands, 
and  urban  forestry; 

"(D)  aquaculture; 

"(E)  home  economics,  including  consumer 
affairs,  food  and  nutrition,  clothing  and  tex- 
tiles, housing,  and  family  well-being  and  fi- 
nancial management; 

"(P)  rural  community  welfare  and  devel- 
opment; 

"(G)  youth  development,  including  4-H 
clubs; 

"(H)  domestic  and  export  market  expan- 
sion for  United  States  agricultural  products: 
and 

"(I)  production  inputs,  such  as  energy,  to 
improve  productivity."; 

(2)  revising  paragraph  (12)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(12)  the  term  'State'  means  any  one  of 
the  fifty  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marianas, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia;";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (13),  striking  out  "and" 
Immediately  after  the  semicolon; 

(4)  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (14),  striking 
out  the  period  and  inserting  a  semicolon  in 
lieu  thereof;  and 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  para- 
graphs (15)  and  (16)  as  follows: 

"(15)  the  term  "cooperating  forestry 
schools'  means  those  institutions  eligible  to 
receive  funds  under  the  Act  of  October  10, 
1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a  et  seq.),  commonly 
known  as  the  Mclntlre-Stennis  Act  of  1962; 
and 

"(16)  the  term  "State  cooperative  institu- 
tions' or  'State  cooperative  agents'  means 
institutions  or  agents  designated  by— 

"(A)  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862  (7  U.S.C.  301 
et  seq.).  commonly  known  as  the  First  Mor- 
rUlAct; 

"(B)  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (7  U.S.C. 
321  et  seq.),  commonly  known  as  the  Second 
Morrill  Act,  including  the  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute; 

"(C)  the  Act  of  March  2,  1887  (7  U.S.C. 
361a  et  seq.),  commonly  known  as  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1887; 

"(D)  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914  (7  U.S.C.  341 
et  seq.).  conunonly  known  as  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act; 
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"(E)  the  Act  of  October  10,  1962  (16  U.S.C. 
582  et  seq.),  commonly  known  as  the  Mcln- 
tlre-Stennis Act  of  1962;  and 

"(P)  subtitles  E,  L,  and  M  of  this  title;". 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY  AND  CO- 
ORDINATING ROLE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE 

Sec.  1305.  Section  1405  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3121)  Is 
amended  by— 

(1)  In  subsection  (1),  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (5),  striking  out  the  word 
"other"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (6),  inserting  the  words 
"or  proposed"  after  the  words  "actions 
taken"; 

(4)  In  subsection  (8),  striking  out  the  word 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(5)  In  subsection  (9),  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; and 

(6)  Adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(10)  coordinate  all  agricultural  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  activities  conducted 
or  financed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  the  periodic  Renewable  Resource 
Assessment  and  Program  provided  for  in 
sections  3  and  4  of  the  Forest  and  Range- 
land  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  and 
the  appraisal  and  program  provided  for  in 
sections  5  and  6  of  the  Soil  and  Water  Re- 
sources Conservation  Act  of  1977;  and 

"(11)  take  the  initiative  in  overcoming 
barriers  to  long-range  planning  by  develop- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  the  States,  State 
cooperative  institutions,  the  Joint  Council, 
the  Advisory  Board,  and  other  appropriate 
institutions,  a  long  term  needs  assessment 
for  food,  fiber  and  forest  products,  and  by 
determining  the  research  required  to  meet 
the  identified  needs.'". 

SUBCOMMI"TTEE  ON  FOOD,  AGRICULTURAL,  AND 
FORESTRY  RESEARCH 

Sec.  1306.  (a)  Section  1406  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  title  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "'Subcommittee  on  F\)od,  Agricultur- 
al, and  Forestry  Research". 

(b)  Section  401(h)  of  the  National  Science 
and  Technology  Policy,  Organization,  and 
Priorities  Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  6551(h))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Subcommittee  on  Food 
and  Renewable  Resources"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Subcommittee  on  Food,  Agri- 
cultural, and  Forestry  Research"; 

(2)  striking  out  ""Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""Department  of  Energy". 

JOINT  council  on  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL 

sciences 

Sec.  1307.  (a)  Section  1407(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3122(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "five" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eight". 

(b)  Section  1407(b)  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3122(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Joint  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  representa- 
tives of  organizations  or  agencies  which  con- 


duct or  assist  In  conducting  programs  of  re- 
search, extension,  or  teaching  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  and  forestry  sciences.  In- 
cluding State  cooperative  institutions;  other 
colleges  and  universities  having  a  demon- 
strable capacity  to  carry  out  food  and  agri- 
cultural research,  extension,  or  teaching; 
agencies  within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture which  have  significant  research,  exten- 
sion, or  teaching  responsibilities;  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy;  other 
Federal  agencies  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  appropriate,  and  other  public  and 
private  institutions,  producers,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  who  are  interested 
in  and  have  a  potential  to  contribute,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  to  the  founda- 
tion of  national  policy  in  the  food  and  agri- 
cultural sciences.  Members  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  a  term  of  up  to  three  years  by  the 
Secretary  from  nominations  made  by  the  or- 
ganizations and  agencies  described  In  the 
preceding  sentence.  The  terms  of  members 
shall  be  staggered.  To  ensure  that  regional 
differences  are  properly  considered,  at  least 
one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  from 
among  distinguished  persons  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural research,  extension,  and  teaching 
programs  at  land-grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions. To  ensure  that  other  agricultural  in- 
stitutional views  are  considered  by  the  Joint 
Council,  two  of  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  among  persons  who  are  distinguished 
representatives  of  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities having  a  demonstrable  capacity  to 
carry  out  food  and  agricultural  research,  ex- 
tension, or  teaching.  The  Joint  Council 
shall  be  jointly  chaired  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  responsible  for  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching,  and  a 
person  to  be  elected  from  among  the  non- 
Federal  membership  of  the  Joint  Council.". 

(c)  Section  1407(d)(1)  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3122(d)(1)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Joint 
Council  is  to  bring  about  more  effective  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  In  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences  In  the  United 
States  by  Improving  planning  and  coordina- 
tion of  publicly  and  privately  supported 
food  and  agricultural  science  activities  and 
by  relating  Federal  budget  development  and 
program  management  to  these  processes.". 

(d)  Section  1407(d)(2)(E)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3122(d)(2)(E))  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"efforts"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"■planning,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "in 
the  food  and  agricultural  sciences,  by  using, 
wherever  possible,  the  existing  regional  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  orgsiniza- 
tlons  of  State  cooperative  Institutions  to 
provide  regional  planning  and  coordina- 
tion,". 

(e)  Section  1407(d)(2)(G)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3122(d)(2)(G))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(G)  submit  a  report— 

'"(i)  not  later  than  June  30  of  each  year, 
specifying  the  Joint  Council's  recommenda- 
tions on  priorities  for  food  and  agricultural 
research,  extension,  and  teaching  programs; 
delineating  suggested  areas  of  responsibility 
among  Federal,  State,  and  private  organiza- 
tions in  carrying  out  such  programs;  and 
sijectfying  the  levels  of  financial  and  other 
support  needed  to  carry  out  such  programs; 


"(11)  not  later  than  November  30  of  each 
year,  specifying  ongoing  research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching  programs:  accomplish- 
ments of  such  programs;  and  future  expec- 
tations of  these  programs;  and 

"(iil)  not  later  than  June  30,  1983,  outlin- 
ing a  five-year  plan  for  food  and  agricultur- 
al sciences  that  reflects  the  coordinated 
views  of  the  research,  extension,  and  teach- 
ing community;  and  updating  this  plan 
every  two  years  thereafter. 

Each  such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  constituent  organiza- 
tions of  the  Joint  Council.  Minority  views,  if 
timely  submitted,  shall  be  included  in  such 
report.". 

(f)  Section  1407  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3122)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

'•(e)(1)  The  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  app.),  and  title  XVIII  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977,  shall  not 
apply  to  the  Joint  Council. 

"(2)  The  meetings  of  the  Joint  Council 
shall  be  publicly  aimounced  in  advance  and 
shall  be  open  to  the  public.  Appropriate  rec- 
ords of  the  activities  of  the  Joint  CouncU 
shall  be  kept  and  made  available  to  the 
public  on  request.". 

national  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  AND 
EXTENSION  USERS  ADVISORY  BOARS 

SEC.  1308.  (a)  Section  1408(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3123(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "five" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eight". 

(b)  Section  1408(b)  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3123(b))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "twenty-one"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "twenty-five",  and 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  eight  members  representing  produc- 
ers of  agricultural,  forestry  and  aquacul- 
tural  products,  from  the  various  geographi- 
cal regions," 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Such  members  shall  be  appointed  to 
serve  staggered  terms.". 

(c)  Section  1408(f)(2)  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3123(f)(2))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (E),  striking  out  "Oc- 
tober 31 "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July 
1",  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (F),  striking  out 
"March  1  of"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•'February  20  of". 

EXISTING  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  1309.  Section  1409  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3124)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare"  each  time  It  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Health  and 
Human  Services". 

FEDERAL-STATE  PARTNERSHIP 

Sec.  1310.  The  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search, Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3124)  is  amended  to  add  a 
new  section  1409A  to  read  as  follows: 

"FEDERAL-STATE  PARTNERSHIP  AND 
COORDINATION 

••Sec.  1409A.  (a)  A  unique  partnership  ar- 
rangement exists  in  food  and  agricultural 
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Government  and  the  govern- 


ments of  tlie  several  States  whereby  the 
States  have  accepted  smd  have  supported, 
through  leg!  slation  and  appropriations— 

"(1)  research  programs  under— 

"(A)  the  net  of  March  2,  1887  (7  U.S.C. 
361a  et  seq.)'  commonly  known  as  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1887; 

'•(B)  the  Afct  of  October  10.  1962  (16  U.S.C. 
582a  et  seq.X  commonly  known  as  the  Mcln- 
tlre-Stennis  Act  of  1962: 

'•(C)  subtllfle  E  of  this  title:  and 

'•(D)  subtitle  G  of  this  title: 

••(2)  extension  programs  under  subtitle  G 
of  this  title; and  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914  (7 
U.S.C.  341  et  seq.).  commonly  known  as  the 
Smlth-Levei^  Act:  and 

••(3)  teaching  programs  under— 

"(A)  the  /ct  of  July  2.  1862  (7  U.S.C.  301 
et  seq.).  commonly  known  as  the  First  Mor- 
rill Act: 

"(B)  the  i.ct  of  August  30,  1890  (7  U.S.C. 
321  et  seq. ),  commonly  known  as  the  Second 
Morrill  Act: 

"(C)  the  Act  of  June  29,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  427 
et  seq.),  con  monly  known  as  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act. 

This  partnei  ■ship  in  publicly  supported  agri- 
cultural res»arch,  extension,  and  teaching 
involving  the  programs  of  Federal  agencies 
and  the  pro(  rams  of  the  States  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  outstanding  successes 
achieved  in  meeting  the  varied,  dispersed, 
and  in  maiiy  cases,  site-specific  needs  of 
American  agriculture.  This  partnership 
must  be  prei  erved  and  enhanced. 

"(bKl)  The  purpose  of  this  subsection  is 
to  confer  uj  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
general  authority  to  award  contracts, 
grants,  or  cc  operative  agreements  to  further 
the  researci,  extension,  or  teaching  pro- 
grams in  th;  food  and  agricultural  sciences 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  au- 
thority supiilements  all  other  laws  relating 
to  the  Depa  -tment  of  Agriculture  and  is  not 
to  be  constr  jed  as  limiting  or  repealing  any 
existing  aut!  lorities. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
make  cont-acts,  grants,  or  cooperative 
agreements  for  periods  not  to  exceed  five 
years,  to  Stite  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions. State  cooperative  extension  services, 
all  colleges  uid  universities,  other  research 
or  education  institutions  and  organizations. 
Federal  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions and  i:  idividuals.  and  any  other  con- 
tractor or  n  cipient  either  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, to  furth  ;r  research,  extension,  or  teach- 
ing progran  >s  in  the  food  and  agricultural 
sciences  of  t  tie  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
vest  title  to  expendable  and  nonexpendable 
equipment  iind  supplies  and  other  tangible 
personal  pr<  perty  in  the  contractor  or  recip- 
ient when  the  contractor  or  recipient  pur- 
chases such  equipment,  supplies,  and  prop- 
erty with  I  ontract,  grant,  or  cooperative 
agreement  unds  and  the  Secretary  deems 
such  vesting  of  title  a  furtherance  of  the  ag- 
ricultural nsearch,  extension,  or  teaching 
objectives  ( f  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

"(4)  Unlea  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  the  Se  rretary  of  Agriculture  may  enter 
into  contra(  ts,  grants,  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments, as  luthorized  by  this  subsection, 
without  rei  ard  to  any  requirements  for 
competition  the  provisions  of  section  5  of 
title  41  of  t  le  United  States  Code,  and  the 
provisions  cf  section  529  of  title  31  of  the 
United  Stat  ts  Code. 

"(c)  In  or(  er  to  promote  research  and  edu- 
cation in  f  >od  and  human  nutrition,  the 


Secretary  may  establish  cooperative  human 
nutrition  centers  to  focus  resources,  facili- 
ties, and  scientific  expertise  on  particular 
high  priority  nutrition  problems  identified 
by  the  Department.  Such  centers  shall  be 
established  at  State  cooperative  institutions, 
and  at  other  colleges  and  universities, 
having  a  demonstrable  capacity  to  carry  out 
human  nutrition  research  and  education. 

"(d)  In  order  to  meet  the  increasing  needs 
of  consumers  and  families  and  to  promote 
the  health  and  welfare  of  people,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  ensure  that  the  cooperative  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  programs  of 
the  various  States  adequately  address  the 
challenges  described  in  paragraph  (10)  of 
section  1402  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  may 
implement  new  cooperative  initiatives  in 
home  economics  and  related  disciplines  to 
address  such  challenges.". 

secretary's  report 

Sec.  1311.  Section  1410  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3125)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  '•February  1"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'January  1";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2): 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1410  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  in  the  report  of  January  1.  1983,  the 
Secretary's  needs  assessment  developed  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  1405(11) 
of  this  title.". 

LIBRARIES  ANT  INFORMATION  NETWORK 

Sec.  1312.  Section  1411  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3126)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(5),  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "and": 

(2)  adding  a  new  subsection  (a)(6)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(6)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estab- 
lish mutually  valuable  working  relation- 
ships with  international  and  foreign  infor- 
mation and  data  programs.". 

(3)  amending  subsection  (b)(3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  providing  notification  about  these  col- 
lections on  a  regular  basis  to  the  State  coop- 
erative extension  services.  State  educational 
agencies  and  other  interested  persons.". 

STAFF  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  JOINT  COUNCIL  AND 
THE  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Sec.  1313.  Section  1412(a)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3127(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  assist  the  Joint  Council  and  the 
Advisory  Board  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  the  Secretary  may  appoint,  after 
consultation  with  the  cochairperson  of  the 
Joint  Council  and  the  chairperson  of  the 
Advisory  Board— 

"(1)  a  full-time  executive  director  who 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  cochairper- 
son of  the  Joint  Council  and  the  chairper- 
son of  the  Advisory  Board  may  direct  and 
who  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  payable  for  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  established  in  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

"(2)  a  professional  staff  of  not  more  than 
five  full-time  employees  qualified  in  the 
food  and  agricultural  sciences,  of  which  one 
shall  serve  as  the  executive  secretary  to  the 
Joint  Council  and  one  shall  serve  as  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary  to  the  Advisory  Board.". 


ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Sec.  1314.  (a)  Section  1413  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3128) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  title  and  who  shall  receive 
comi>ensation  at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
prescribed  by  law  for  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture. 

"(d)  The  Subcommittee  on  Food,  Agricul- 
tural and  Forestry  Research,  the  Joint 
Council,  the  Advisory  Board,  and  others  in 
the  agricultural  science  and  education 
system  shall  improve  communication  and 
interaction  among  themselves  through  such 
mechanisms  as  the  exchange  of  reports, 
joint  meetings,  and  the  use  of  liaison  repre- 
sentatives.". 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  the  Item  relating  to  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Agriculture  by  striking 
out  "(5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

GRANTS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 

Sec.  1315.  (a)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Act  of 
August  4,  1965  (7  U.S.C.  450i),  is  amended 
by- 

( 1 )  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  the 
following: 

"For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
high  priority  research  shall  include— 

"(1)  basic  research  aimed  at  the  discovery 
of  new  scientific  principles  and  techniques 
that  may  be  applicable  in  agriculture  and 
forestry: 

"(2)  research  aimed  at  the  development  of 
new  and  innovative  products,  methods,  and 
technologies  relating  to  biological  nitrogen 
fixation,  photosynthesis,  and  other  process- 
es which  will  improve  and  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  and  forestry  re- 
sources; 

"(3)  basis  and  applied  research  in  the 
fields  of  animal  productivity  and  health: 

"(4)  basic  and  applied  research  in  the 
fields  of  soil  and  water; 

"(5)  basic  and  applied  research  in  the  field 
of  human  nutrition:  and 

"(6)  research  to  develop  new  strains  of 
crops,  new  promising  crops,  including  gua- 
yule.  jojoba,  and  others.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  $50,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982," 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982.  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983,  $40,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984. 
$45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985,". 

(b)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Act  of  August  4, 
1965  (7  U.S.C.  450i(c))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  inserting  "research 
foundations  established  by  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities,"  after  "land-grant 
colleges  and  universities,",  and 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  to  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, land-grant  colleges  and  universities, 
research  foundations  established  by  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities,  colleges  and 
universities  receiving  funds  under  the  Act  of 
October  10,  1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a,  582a-l 
through  582a-7),  and  accredited  colleges 
and  veterinary  medicine,  to  facilitate  or 
expand  ongoing  State-Federal  food  and  ag- 
ricultural research  programs  that  (A)  pro- 
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mote  excellence  in  research,  (B)  promote 
the  development  of  regional  research  cen- 
ters. (C)  promote  the  research  partnership 
between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
such  colleges  and  universities,  such  research 
foundations  or  Slate  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  or  (D)  facilitate  coordination 
and  cooperation  of  research  across  Stats 
lines.". 

(c)  Section  2(d)  of  the  Act  of  August  4. 
1965  (7  U.S.C.  450i(d))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment" and  all  that  follows  through  the  dash 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  renova- 
tion and  refurbishment  (including  energy 
retrofitting)  of  research  spaces  in  buildings 
or  spaces  to  be  used  for  research,  and  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  fixed  equip- 
ment in  such  spaces.  Such  grants  may  be 
used  for  new  construction  only  for  auxiliary 
facilities  and  fixed  equipment  used  for  re- 
search in  such  facilities,  such  as  green- 
houses, insectaries.  and  research  farm  struc- 
tures and  installations.  Such  grants  shall  be 
made  to—". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1),  striking  out  "avail- 
able: and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"available:". 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon, and 

(4)  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  each  cooperating  forestry  school  not 
described  in  paragraph  (1),  in  an  amount 
which  is  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  received  by  such  school  under  the  Act 
of  October  10.  1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a  etseq.), 
commonly  known  as  the  Mclntire-Stennis 
Act  of  1962:  and 

•'(4)  each  college  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (7  U.S.C. 
321  et  seq.),  including  Tuskegee  Institute,  in 
an  amount  wh'ch  is  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  funds  received  by  such  college  under 
section  1445  of  this  title.". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
RESEARCH  FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1963 

Sec.  1316.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Act  of  July 
22,  1963  (7  U.S.C.  390c(a)).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "?.nd  $31,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982, "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •$15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
$19,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  $23,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  $27,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1985,'. 

FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

Sec  1317.  (a)  Section  1417(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3152(aa))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
promote  and  develop  higher  education  in 
the  food  and  agricultural  sciences  by  formu- 
lating and  administering  higher  education 
programs. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  and  to 
other  colleges  and  universities  having  a  de- 
monstrable capacity  to  carry  out  food  and 
agricultural  teaching,  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  five  years— 

"(A)  to  strengthen  institutional  capacities 
to  respond  to  State,  national,  or  intemation- 
sd  educational  needs  in  the  food  and  agricul- 
tural sciences; 

•'(B)  to  attract  students  and  to  educate 
them  as  needed  in  the  food  and  agricultural 
sciences,  and  to  attract  needed  professionals 


to  provide  for  their  professional  improve- 
ment in  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences: 

"(C)  to  design  and  implement  innovative 
food  and  agricultural  educational  programs; 
and 

"(D)  to  facilitate  cooperative  agreements 
between  two  or  more  eligible  institutions  to 
maximize  the  use  of  faculty  and  facilities  to 
improve  their  food  and  agricultural  teach- 
ing programs. 

Such  grants  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  matching  funds,  but  each  recipient  insti- 
tution shall  have  a  significant  ongoing  com- 
mitment to  the  food  and  agricultural  scienc- 
es generally  and  to  the  specific  subject  area 
for  which  such  grant  is  to  be  used. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  competitive 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  yoars— 

"(A)  to  develop  or  administer  programs  to 
meet  unique  food  and  agricultural  educa- 
tional problems;  and 

"(B)  to  administer  and  conduct  specialized 
programs  to  attract  individuals  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  programs  and  to  ad- 
minister and  conduct  graduate  fellowship 
programs  to  meet  regional  and  national  ob- 
jectives in  the  food  and  agricultural  scienc- 
es. 

Such  grants  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  matching  funds  provided  by  recipients.". 

(b)  Section  1417(c)  of  the  National  Agrl 
cultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3152(c))  Is 
amended  to  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "There  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  all  the  func- 
tions and  duties  of  i,he  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion under  the  Act  of  June  29.  1935  (7  U.S.C. 
329  et  seq.)  applicable  to  activities  and  pro- 
grams for  which  funds  are  made  available 
under  section  22  of  such  Act.'". 

(c)  Section  1417(d)  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3152(d))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984,  $40,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1985.'. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS  UNDER  THE  MORRILL 
ACT 

Sec  1318.  There  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  all  the  func- 
tions and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion under  the  Act  of  August  30.  1890  (7 
U.S.C.  321  et  seq.). 

REDESIGNATION  OF  INSTRUCTION  FUNDING 

Sec  1319.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  August  30.  1890  (7  U.S.C.  322)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "agriculture,  the  mechanic 
arts,'"  and  all  that  follows  through  "Indus 
tries  of  life"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"'food  and  agricultural  sciences". 

(b)  The  tenth  undesignated  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "department  of  agricul- 
ture" of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1907  (34  Stat. 
1282)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts"  the  second 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•food  and  agricultural  sciences". 

RESEARCH  GRANTS  ON  PRODUCTION  AND  MAR- 
KETING OF  ALCOHOL  FUELS  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
HYDROCARBONS  FROM  AGRICULTURAL  PROD- 
UCTS 

Sec  1320.  Section  1419(a)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3154(a))  is  amended  by— 


(1)  striking  out  ""four,""  and 

(2)  striking  out  "and  September  30.  1982" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  period  at 
».he  end  of  that  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  September  30. 
1982,  September  30.  1983.  September  30. 
1984.  September  30,  1985:  Provided,  That 
the  total  amount  of  such  appropriations 
shall  not  exceed  $40,000,000  during  the 
eight-year  period  beginning  October  1,  1977. 
and  shall  not  exceed  such  sums  as  may  be 
authorized  by  law  for  any  fiscal  year  subse- 
quent to  such  period;  Provided  further.  That 
not  more  than  a  total  of  $5,000,000  may  be 
awarded  lO  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
any  one  State.". 

Sec.  1321.  Section  1424  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3174)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ASSESSMENT  OF  FOOD  AND  HUMAN  NUTRITION 
RESEARCH  CENTERS 

"Sec  1424.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
study  assessing  the  accomplishments,  costs, 
and  benefits  of  existing  regional  food  and 
human  nutrition  research  centers  as  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  recommendations  relating  to 
funding  levels,  the  status  of  grants  to  build 
or  supply  the  regional  research  centers,  and 
progress  toward  achieving  cooperation  with 
States  and  others  in  the  use  of  Federal  fa- 
cilities in  research  carried  out  to  achieve  the 
policy  set  forth  m  section  1421  of  this  title. 
The  Secretary  shall  complete  this  study  and 
submit  a  report  setting  forth  the  findings  of 
the  study  and  recommendations  for  the  im- 
plementation of  these  findings,  as  a  part  of 
the  report  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
submit  to  Congress  pursuant  to  section 
1405(6)  of  this  title,  not  later  than  the 
second  annual  budget  submission  following 
the  effective  date  of  this  title.". 

Sec  1322.  Section  1427  ol  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3177)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"HUMAN  NUTRITION  RESEARCH  AND 
INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT  SYS"rEM 

•  Sec  1427.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
formulate  and  submit  to  Congress,  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  a  plan  for  a 
human  nutrition  research  man'>gement 
system.  This  system  shall  be  based  on  on- 
line data  support  capability  allowing  for 
fiscal  accounting,  management,  and  control 
of  cross-agency  human  nutrition  research 
activities.  The  plan  shall  provide  for  man- 
agement activities  of  all  agencies  managing 
funds  for  human  nutrition  research  activi- 
ties under  existing  authorities  and  contain 
recommendations  for  any  additional  au- 
thorities necessary  to  achieve  a  human  nu- 
trition research  management  system.". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENT 

Sec  1323.  Section  1429  of  the  National  Ag 
rirultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3191)  is 
amended  by  revising  the  last  sentence  there- 
of to  read  as  follows:  "It  is  recognized  that 
the  total  animal  health  and  disease  research 
and  extension  efforts  of  the  several  State 
colleges  and  universities  and  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  more  effective  if 
there  were  close  coordination  between  such 
programs,  and  it  is  further  recognized  that 
colleges  and  universities  having  accredited 
colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  and  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  which  con- 
duct animal  health  and  disease  research  are 
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especially  vitil  in  training  research  workers 
in  animal  het  Jth.". 

ELIGIBLE  INI  iTITUTIONS  FOR  ANIMAL  HEALTH 
AND  ;  tISEASE  RESEARCH  FUNDS 
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Section  1430  of  the  National  Ag- 

Extension,  and  Teach- 

of   1977  (7  U.S.C.   3192)  is 

I  unending  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  read 


and 


neces»ry 


J  lection  1433(a)  of  the  National 
Research,      Extension,      and 
Po  icy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3195) 
anjended  by  striking  out  the  first 
inserting    in    lieu    thereof: 
thereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
funds  as  Congress  may  deter- 
to     support     continuing 
health   suid   disease   research   pro- 
eljgible   institutions,   but   not   to 
.000  annually  for  the  period 
October  1.  1981,  and  ending  Sep- 
>85,  and  not  in  excess  of  such 
sums  as  may  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title  be  s  uthorized  by  law  for  any  subse- 
quent fiscal  |ear. 

FOR     RESEARCH    ON     SPECIFIC 
REGIONAL    ANIMAL    HEALTH    OR 


APPROPRIATICf»S 
NATIONAL 
DISEASE 


CR 


PRC  BLEMS 


1326. 


Agric  ultural 


pro  Dlems, 


Res  jarch 


Sec. 
tional 

and  Teachink 
3196)  is  herejy 
first  sentence 
"There  are 
priated  such 
mine 

cific  nationa. 
disease 
$35,000,000 
ning  Octobei 
30.  1985.  anc 
may  after 
be  authorized 
fiscal  year 

(b)  Sectior 
cultural 
Policy   Act 
amended  to 

"(b)  Fund) 
tion  shall  be 
for  periods 
ble  institutickis 

(c)  Sectior 
tural 

Policy  Act  o 
ed  by  adding 
ing  new 

■(c)  In 
tion  of  func)s 
tion,  the 
priority  list^ 
problems   ol 
cance.  Such 
consultation 
visory  Board 
mendations 
consultation 
Secretary's 
establishing 
the  Joint 
the  Board 
tors: 

"(1)  any 
causes  or 
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'eligible  institution'  means 

school  or  college  of  veterinary 

State  agricultural  experiment 

conducts  animal  health  and 


FOR  ANIMAL  HEALTH  AND  DIS- 
PROGRAMS  AT  EUGIBLE  INSTI- 


a)  Section  1434(a)  of  the  Na- 
Research.    Extension. 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
amended  by  striking  out  the 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
1  lereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
funds  as  Congress  may  deter- 
■y  to  support  research  on  spe- 
or  regional  animal  health  or 
but     not     to     exceed 
4nnually  for  the  period  begin- 
1.  1981,  and  ending  September 
not  in  excess  of  such  sums  as 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
by  law  for  any  subsequent 


1434(b)  of  the  National  Agri- 
.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
)f    1977   (7   U.S.C.    3196(b))    is 
1  ead  as  follows: 
appropriated  under  this  sec- 
awarded  in  the  form  of  grants, 
ript  to  exceed  five  years,  to  eligi- 


1434  of  the  National  Agricul- 
:h.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  3196)  is  amend- 
at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 


subs  actions: 
I  ord  ;r 


Se(  retary 


to  establish  a  rational  alloca- 

appropriated  under  this  sec- 

shall  establish  annually 

of  animal  health  and  disease 

national   or   regional   signifi- 

lists  shall  be  prepared  after 

with  the  Joint  Council,  the  Ad- 

and  the  Board.  Any  recom- 

made  in  connection  with  such 

shall  not  be  controlling  on  the 

determination   of  priorities.   In 

such  priorities,  the  Secretary, 

C(iuncil.  the  Advisory  Board,  and 

spall  consider  the  following  fac- 

h^alth  or  disease  problem  which 
cause  significant  economic 


n  ay 


losses  to  any  part  of  the  livestock  produc- 
tion industry; 

"(2)  whether  current  scientific  knowledge 
necessary  to  prevent,  cure,  or  abate  such  a 
health  or  disease  problem  is  adequate;  and 

"(3)  whether  the  status  of  scientific  re- 
search is  such  that  accomplishments  may  be 
anticipated  through  the  application  of  sci- 
entific effort  to  such  health  or  disease  prob- 
lem. 

"(d)  Without  regard  to  any  consultation 
under  subsection  (c).  the  Secretary  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  award  grants  to  eligible 
institutions  on  the  basis  of  the  priorities  as- 
signed through  a  peer  review  system.  Grant- 
ees shall  be  selected  on  a  competitive  basis 
in  accordance  with  such  procedures  as  the 
Secretary  may  establish. 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  multiyear  grants,  the 
Secretary  shall  distribute  funds  to  grant  re- 
cipients on  a  schedule  which  is  reasonably 
related  to  the  timetable  required  for  the  or- 
derly conduct  of  the  research  project  in- 
volved.". 

EXTENSION  AT  1890  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES, 
INCLUDING  TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE 

Sec.  1327.  Section  1444  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3211(a))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a), 

(a)  inserting  "and  ending  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982."  after  'Be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979,",  and 

(b)  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "Beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983  there 
shall  be  appropriated  under  this  section  for 
each  fiscal  year  an  amount  not  less  than  7 
per  centum  of  the  total  appropriations  for 
such  year  under  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914  (7 
U.S.C.  341-349)."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(2)(B),  inserting  "cur- 
rent at  the  time  each  such  additional  sum  is 
first  appropriated"  after  "the  last  preceding 
decennial  census"  both  times  it  appears; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c),  striking  out  "adminis- 
trative head  for  extension"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "extension  administrator";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (d),  striking  out  "submit- 
ted by  the  proper  officials  of  each  institu- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "submit- 
ted, as  part  of  the  State  plan  of  work.". 

AGRICULTURE  RESEARCH  IN  1890  LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES,  INCLUDING  TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE 

Sec.  1328.  (a)  Section  1445  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3222) 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  to  read  as  follows: 
"These  administrative  funds  may  be  used 
for  transportation  of  scientists  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
to  research  meetings  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assessing  research  opportunities  or 
research  planning."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(2)(B).  Inserting  "cur- 
rent at  the  time  each  such  additional  sum  Is 
first  appropriated"  after  "the  last  preceding 
decennial  census"  both  times  it  appears;  and 

(3)  In  subsections  (c)  and  (d).  striking  out 
"chief  administrative  officer"  each  time  it 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "re- 
search director". 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  a  grant  of  funds  appropriated  under 
paragraph  (5)  to  the  one  college  of  all  the 
colleges  eligible  to  receive  funds  under  the 
Act  of  August  30.  1980  (7  U.S.C.  321).  Includ- 
ing Tuskegee  Institute  which,  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title— 


<A)  has  Initiated  a  dairy  goat  research  pro- 
gram, and 

(B)  has  the  best  demonstrable  capacity  to 
carry  out  dairy  goat  research. 

(2)  Any  grant  received  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  by  such  college  may  be  expended  to— 

(A)  pay  expenses  Incurred  In  conducting 
dairy  goat  research, 

(B)  print  and  disseminate  the  results  of 
such  research, 

(C)  contribute  to  the  retirement  of  em- 
ployees engaged  in  such  research, 

(D)  plan,  administer,  and  direct  such  re- 
search, and 

(E)  construct,  acquire,  alter,  and  repair 
buildings  necessary  to  conduct  such  re- 
search. 

(3)(A)  Under  the  terms  of  such  grant, 
funds  appropriated  under  paragraph  (5)  of 
this  subsection  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  paid 
to  such  college  In  equal  quarterly  install- 
ments beginning  on  or  about  the  first  day  of 
October  of  such  year  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(B)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  paid 
under  subsection  (a)  to  such  college,  the 
chief  administrative  officer  of  such  college 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  disbursements  In 
such  fiscal  year  of  funds  received  by  such 
college  imder  such  subsection. 

(C)  If  any  of  the  funds  so  received  by  such 
college  are  by  any  action  or  contingency 
misapplied,  lost,  or  diminished,  then— 

(i)  such  college  shall  replace  such  funds, 
and 

(ID  the  Secretary  shall  not  distribute  to 
such  college  any  other  funds  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  until  such  replacement  is  made. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  section  1445(e)  of  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3222(e)),  research  and  experiments  funded 
under  this  subsection  shall  l>e  deemed  to  be 
research  and  experiments  funded  under  sec- 
tion 1445  of  such  Act. 

(5)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  1984, 
and  1985  an  amount  equal  to  one  percent  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  section  1445  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3222)  in 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  this  paragraph. 

SOLAR  ENERGY  DEFINITION 

Sec.  1439.  Section  1457  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3282)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1457.  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle, 
the  term  solar  energy'  means  energy  de- 
rived from  sources  (other  than  fossil  fuels) 
and  technologies  Included  In  the  Federal 
Non-Nuclear  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended.". 

INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  AND 
EXTENSION 

Sec.  1330.  Section  1458  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3291)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (3),  striking  out  "work 
with  developed  countries  on  agricultural" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "work  with  de- 
veloped and  transitional  countries  on  food, 
agricultural  and  related"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (5),  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  adding  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
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•■(6)  provide  specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices on  an  advance  of  funds  or  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  to  United  States  colleges  and  uni- 
versities carrying  out  international  food,  ag- 
ricultural, and  related  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  and  activities.  All  funds  re- 
ceived in  payment  for  furnishing  specialized 
or  technical  services  authorized  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  the  appropriation  from  which  the  cost  of 
providing  such  services  has  been  paid  or  is 
to  be  charged.". 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  EX- 
ISTING AND  CERTAIN  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sec.  1431.  (a)  Section  1463(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3311(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  '"and 
$780,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982. "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$780,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  $800,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983, 
$820,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  $840,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985.". 

(b)  Section  1463(b)  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3311(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  $220,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemt>er  30, 
1982,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•$220,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  $245,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983, 
$270,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  $295,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985, ". 

(c)  Section  1463  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3311)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  effective  beginning  October  1,  1983, 
not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  total 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  in  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  conduct  of  the  coopera- 
tive research  program  provided  for  under 
the  Act  of  Mnrch  2,  1887,  commonly  known 
as  the  Hatch  Act  (7  U.S.C.  361a,  et  seq.);  the 
cooperative  forestry  research  program  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Act  of  October  10,  1962, 
commonly  known  as  the  Mclntire-Stennis 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  582a.  et  seq.);  the  special  and 
competitive  grants  programs  provided  for  in 
sections  2(b)  and  2(c)  of  the  Act  of  August  4. 
1965  (7  U.S.C.  4051);  the  animal  health  re- 
search program  provided  for  under  sections 
1433  and  1434  of  this  title;  the  native  latex 
research  program  provided  for  in  the  Native 
Latex  Commercialization  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  178,  et  seq.); 
and  the  research  provided  for  under  various 
statutes  for  which  funds  are  appropriated 
under  the  Agricultural  Research  heading  or 
a  successor  heading,  shall  be  appropriated 
for  research  at  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  pursuant  to  the  provision  of 
the  Act  of  March  2,  1887,  commonly  luiown 
as  the  Hatch  Act  (7  U.S.C.  361a,  et  seq.).". 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
EXTENSION  EDUCATION 

Sec.  1332.  Section  1464  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3312)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  $350,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"'$350,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982.  $370,000,000  for  the 
fiscal    year    ending    September    30.    1983. 


$390,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  $410,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1985,". 

INDIRECT  COSTS  AND  TUITION  REMISSION 

Sec.  1333.  Subtitle  K  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3311-3316)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

""RESTRICTION  ON  TREATMENT  OF  INDIRECT 
COSTS  AND  TUITION  REMISSION 

"Sec.  1471.  Funds  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  established 
Federal-State  partnership  arrangements  to 
State  cooperative  institutions  under  the 
Acts  referred  to  in  section  1404(16)  of  this 
Act  and  funds  made  available  under  subsec- 
tion (c)<2)  and  subsection  (d)  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  August  4,  1965  (7  U.S.C.  4501); 
shall  not  be  subject  to  reduction  for  Indirect 
costs  or  for  tuition  remission.  No  indirect 
costs  or  tuition  remission  shall  be  charged 
against  funds  in  connection  with  coopera- 
tive agreements  between  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  State  cooperative  institu- 
tions if  the  cooperative  program  or  project 
Involved  is  of  mutual  Interest  to  all  the  par- 
ties and  If  all  the  parties  contribute  to  the 
cooperative  agreement  Involved.". 

AQUACULTURE  AND  RANGELAND  RESEARCH 

Sec.  1334.  The  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search, Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3301-3304)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subtitles  L  and  M: 

"'Subtitle  L— Aquaculture 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  1475.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
title to  promote  research  and  extension  ac- 
tivities of  the  institutions  hereinafter  cited 
in  section  1476(b)  of  this  Act,  and  to  coordi- 
nate their  efforts  as  an  Integral  part  and  in 
implementation  of  the  'National  Aquacul- 
tural  Act  of  1980'  (Public  Law  96-362;  16 
U.S.C.  2801)  by  encouraging  landowners,  in- 
dividuals, and  commercial  Institutions  to  de- 
velop aquaculture  production  and  facilities 
and  sound  aquacultural  practices  that  will, 
through  research  and  technology  transfer 
programs,  provide  for  the  Increased  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  aquacultural  food 
products. 

"AQUACULTX7RE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1476.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  develop 
and  implement  a  cooperative  research  and 
extension  program  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment, management,  and  production  of  Im- 
portant aquatic  food  species  within  the  sev- 
eral States  and  territories  of  the  United 
States;  in  accordance  with  the  National 
Aquacultural  Plan  and  revisions  thereto  de- 
veloped under  the  National  Aquacultural 
Act  of  1980. 

"■(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to— 

""(1)  land-grant  colleges  and  universities; 

"(2)  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions; and 

"(3)  colleges,  universities,  and  Federal  lab- 
oratories having  a  demonstrable  capacity  to 
conduct  aquacultural  research,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary; 
for  research  and  extension  to  facilitate  or 
expand  promising  advances  In  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  aquacultural  food 
species  and  products.  No  grant  may  be  made 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  State  in 
which  the  grant  recipient  is  located  makes  a 
matching  grant  to  such  recipient  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  grant  to  be  made  under 
this  subsection,  and  unless  the  grant  Is  in 
implementation  of  the  National  Aquacul- 


tural Plan  and  revision  thereto  developed 
under  the  National  Aquacultural  Act  of 
1980. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  assist  States  to 
formulate  aquaculture  development  plans 
for  the  enhancement  of  the  production  and 
marketing  of  aquacultural  species  and  prod- 
ucts from  such  States  and  may  make  grants 
to  States  on  a  matching  basis,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
the  grants  made  to  any  one  State  under  this 
subsection  may  not  exceed  $50,000.  The 
plans  shall  be  consistent  with  the  National 
Aquaculture  Plan,  and  revisions  thereto,  de- 
veloped under  the  National  Aquaculture  Act 
of  1980. 

"(d)  To  provide  for  aquacultural  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  projects 
having  a  national  or  regional  application, 
the  Secretary  may  establish  in  existing  Fed- 
eral facilities  or  in  cooperation  with  State 
agencies  (including  State  departments  of  ag- 
riculture), and  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, up  to  four  aquacultural  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  centers  in 
the  United  States  for  the  performance  of 
aquacultural  research,  extension  work,  and 
demonstration  projects.  Funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  operation  of  such  regional  cen- 
ters may  be  used  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
existing  buildings  or  facilities  to  house  such 
centers,  but  may  not  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction or  acquisition  of  new  buUdings  or 
faculties. 

■■(e)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subtitle  and  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  a 
summary  outlining  progress  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  meeting  the  pur- 
poses of  the  programs  established  under 
this  subtitle. 

"AQUACtJLTURE  ADVISORY  BOARD 

'Sec.  1477.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  esUb- 
llsh  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
board  to  be  luiown  as  the  Aquaculture  Advi- 
sory Board  (hereinafter  In  this  subtitle  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ■■Board")  which  shall  have  a 
term  of  five  years  and  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  following  twelve  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary— 

"(1)  four  representatives  of  the  Science 
and  Education  Administration.  Department 
of  Agriculture;  and 

"(2)  eight  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary comprised  of— 

"(A)  two  members  representing  coopera- 
tive extension  services; 

""(B)  two  members  representing  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations;  and 

'■(C)  four  members  representing  national 
aquaculture  organizations. 
Members  of  the  Board  shaU  serve  without 
compensation  for  such  service.  While  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness in  the  performance  of  services  for  the 
Board,  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  exp)€nses,  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as 
p>ersons  employed  intermittently  in  the 
Government  service  are  allowed  expenses 
under  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Secretary,  but  at  least  annually,  to  con- 
sult with  and  advise  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  the  implementation  of  this  subtitle 
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"ADTHORfcATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1478.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  J7. 500.000  for  each  fiscal  year 
beginning  afler  the  effective  date  of  this 
subtitle,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Sept«mber  30,  1985.  and  not  in 
excess  of  sucl  sums  as  may  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  be  authorized  by  law 
for  any  subse  luent  fiscal  year. 

•■(b)  Funds  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  iJlocated  by  the  Secretary  fov 
work  to  be  done  as  mutually  agreed  upcn 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  institutions 
described  in  lection  1476(b).  The  Secretary 
shall,  whene'er  possible,  consult  with  the 
Board  in  developing  plans  for  the  use  of 
these  funds.' 

"Subtitli  M— Rangeland  Research 
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"PURPOSE 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
the     general     welfare 
impj'oved  productivity  of  the  Na- 
which   comprise   60   per 
UAited  States  land  area.  Most  of 
rangeli  nds  are  unsuited  for  cultiva- 
pro  luce  a  great  volume  of  forage 
iTumans.  but  readily  converted 
y  food  protein  by  grazing  ani- 
nost  energy  efficient  form  of 
These    native    grazing    lands 
throui  hout   the   United   States   and 
►ource  for  major  segments  of 
livestock  industry.  In  addition 
directly  dependent  on  range, 
of  agriculture  are  indirectly 
range-fed  livestock  the  har- 
aflermath  and  to  stabilize  grain 
supstituting  forage   for  grain   in 
n  scarcity  or  being  fed  more 
timts  of  surplus.  Recent  resource 
ndicate  that  forage  production 
can  be  increased  at  least  100 
through  development  and  appli- 
imqroved  range  management  prac- 
multaneously  enhancing  wild- 
recreational,  and  aesthetic 
reducing  hazards  of  erosion  and 


"RANG  ELAND  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 
1480 


The  Secretary  may  develop 
implem^t  a  cooperative  rangeland  re- 
in coordination   with   the 
cartied  out  under  the  Renewable 
Eitension  Act  of  1978  to  improve 
and    quality    of    desirable 
forages  or  introduced  forages  which 
in  a  similar  manner  to  native 
livest<x;k  and  wildlife.  The  pro- 
include  studies  of:  (1)  manage- 
i  elands  and  agricultural  land  as 
systems  for  more  efficient  utili- 
cr^ps  and  waste  products  in  the 
food  and  fiber;  (2)  manage- 
rai^eland  watersheds  to  improve 
of   water   utilization,   water 
luality.  and  water  conservation, 
against  onsite   and  offsite 
1  esources  from  floods,  erosion, 
iletrimental   influences   and   to 
unsi  tisf actory  and  unstable  range- 
conditipns;  (3)  revegetation  and  reha- 
rangelands  including  the  con- 
undeiirable  species  of  plants:  and  (4) 
r  latters  as  the  Secretary  consid- 


"RANGELAND  RESEARCH  GRAITTS 

"Sec.  1481.  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  land-grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. State  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
and  to  colleges  and  universities  and  Federal 
laboratories  having  a  demonstrable  capacity 
in  rangeland  research,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  to  carry  out  rangeland  research. 
This  grant  program  shall  be  based  on  a 
matching  formula  of  50  per  centum  Federal 
and  50  per  centum  non-Federal  funding. 

"REPORTS 

'Sec.  1482.  Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle, 
and  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  succes- 
sive year  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  President,  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  out- 
lining progress  of  the  Department  in  meet- 
ing the  program  requirements  set  forth  in 
section  1480  of  this  subtitle. 

"rangeland  research  advisory  boars 

'Sec.  1483.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  board  to  be  known  as  the  Rangeland 
Research  Advisory  Board  which  shall  have 
a  term  of  four  years,  and  which  shall  be 
composed  of  the  following  twelve  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary: 

"(1)  Four  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Science  and  Educa- 
tion Administration. 

"(2)  Four  representatives  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural experiment  stations,  and 

•(3)  Four  representatives  of  national 
rangeland  and  range  livestock  organizations. 
The  members  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, if  not  otherwise  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States,  except  that  they  shall, 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Board,  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  sections 
5701  through  5707  of  title  5  of  the  United 
Slates  Code. 

••(b)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Secretary,  but  at  least  once  annually,  to 
consult  with  and  advise  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  the  implementation  of  this  sub- 
title and  to  recommend  priorities  for  the 
conduct  of  programs  authorized  under  this 
subtitle,  under  such  rules  and  procedures 
for  conducting  business  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe. 

••APPROPRIATIONS 

•'Sec.  1484.  (a)  There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated,  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle,  such  sums  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  annually  for  the  period 
beginning  October  1,  1981.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  thereafter  such  sums 
as  may  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subtitle  be  authorized  by  law  for  any  subse- 
quent fiscal  year. 

••(b)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  to 
eligible  institutions  for  work  to  be  done  as 
mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  eligible  institution  or  institu- 
tions. The  Secretary  shall,  whenever  possi- 
ble, consult  the  Board  in  developing  plans 
for  the  use  of  these  funds. '. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Sec  1335.  The  table  of  contents  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  is  amend- 
ed by— 


(1)  inserting  immediately  after  the  item 
referring  to  section  1409  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  1409A.  Federal-State  partnership  and 
coordination.":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  title  XIV  the  fol- 
lowing new  items: 

"Subtitle  L— Agriculture 

"Sec.  1475.  Purpose. 

■•Sec.  1476.  Agriculture  assistance  programs. 
••Sec.  1477.  Aquaculture  Advisory  Board. 
•Sec.    1478.    Authorization    of    appropria 

tions.". 

•Subtitle  M— Rangeland  Research 

■Sec.  1479.  Purpose. 

■■Sec.  1480.  Rangeland  research  program. 

■Sec.  1481.  Rangeland  research  grants. 

■Sec.  1482.  Reports. 

'Sec.    1483.   Rangeland   Research  Advisory 

Board. 
■Sec.  1484.  Appropriations.". 

M'INTIRE-STENNIS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  1336.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a),  commonly 
known  as  the  Mclntire-Stennis  Act  of  1962, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ■■It  is  also  recognized  that  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  essential  to  assist 
in  providing  the  research  background  which 
underglrds  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974, 
the  Renewable  Resources  Extension  Act  of 
1978,  and  the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Act  of  1978. ". 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  October  10, 
1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a-l).  commonly  known  as 
the  Mclntire-Stennis  Act  of  1962,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "If  more  than  one  Institution  within  a 
State  Is  certified  as  qualifying  for  assist- 
ance, then  it  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
such  institutions  in  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  to  develop  comple- 
mentary programs  of  forestry  research  for 
the  State.". 

(c)  Section  5  and  section  6  of  the  Act  of 
August  10,  1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a-4,  582a-5), 
commonly  known  as  the  Mclntire-Stennis 
Act  of  1962,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■Sec  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act  and  to  furnish  such  advice  and  as- 
sistance through  a  cooperative  State  forest- 
ry research  unit  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  will  t)est  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

■■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  council 
of  not  fewer  than  16  members  which  shall 
be  constituted  to  give  representation  to  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  concerned  with  de- 
veloping and  utilizing  the  Nation's  forest  re- 
sources, the  forest  Industries,  the  forestry 
schools  of  the  State-certified  eligible  Institu- 
tions, and  volunteer  public  groups  con- 
cerned with  forests  and  related  natural  re- 
sources. The  council  shall  meet  at  least  an- 
nually and  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  regional  and  national  planning 
and  coordination  of  forestry  research  within 
the  Federal  and  State  agencies,  forestry 
schools,  and  the  forest  Industries,  and  shall 
advise  the  Secretary  on  the  apportionment 
of  funds.  The  Secretary  shall  seek,  at  least 
once  each  year,  the  advice  of  the  council  to 
accomplish  efficiently  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

•■Sec  6.  Apportionments  among  partici- 
pating States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  coun- 
cil appointed  under  section  5.  In  making 
such  apportionments,  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  pertinent  factors  including  non- 
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Federal  expenditures  for  forestry  research 
by  State-certified  eligible  Institutions,  areas 
of  non-Federal  commercial  forest  land,  and 
the  volume  of  timber  cut  annually.  Three 
per  centum  of  such  funds  as  may  be  appro- 
priated shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  administration  of  this  Act.". 

PROHIBITION  against  REDUCTION  OF  STATE 
FUNDS  UPON  INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  1337.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
March  2,  1887  (7  U.S.C.  361c).  commonly 
known  as  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion (g)  as  follows: 

"(g)  If  In  any  year  the  amount  made  avail- 
able by  a  State  from  Its  own  funds  (includ- 
ing any  revenue-shsiring  funds)  to  a  State 
agricultural  experiment  station  is  reduced 
because  of  an  increase  in  the  allotment 
made  available  under  this  Act,  the  allot- 
ment to  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
station  from  the  appropriation  In  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  In  an 
equivalent  amount.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
apportion the  amount  of  such  reduction  to 
other  States  for  use  by  their  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations.". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  October  10, 
1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a-3),  commonly  known  as 
the  Mclntire-Stennis  Act  of  1962,  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "If  In  any  year  the  amount  made  avail- 
able by  a  State  from  Its  own  funcis  (Includ- 
ing any  revenue-sharing  funds)  to  a  State- 
certified  institution  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  is  reduced  because  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  allotment  made  available 
under  this  Act,  the  allotment  of  such  State- 
certified  institution  from  the  next  succeed- 
ing appropriation  shall  t>e  reduced  in  an 
equivalent  amount.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
apportion the  amount  of  such  reduction  to 
other  eligible  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  same  State  If  there  be  any  that  qualify 
therefor  and.  If  there  be  none,  the  Secretary 
shaU  reapportion  such  amount  to  the  quali- 
fying colleges  and  universities  of  other 
States  participating  In  the  forestry  research 
program.'". 

EXCESS  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 

Sec  1338  Section  202(d)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  483)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  ""or";  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph immediately  after  subparagraph  (D): 

"(E)  property  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  any  State  or  county  exten- 
sion service  engagecl  In  ccKDperatlve  agricul- 
tural extension  work  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
May  8,  1914,  conunonly  known  as  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  (7  U.S.C.  341  et  seq.);  any 
State  experiment  station  engaged  in  cooper- 
ative agricultural  research  work  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  March  2,  1887,  commonly  known 
as  the  Hatch  Act  (7  U.S.C.  361a  et  seq.):  and 
any  institution  engaged  in  cooperative  agri- 
cultural research  and  extension  work  pursu- 
ant to  sections  1444  and  1445  of  the  Nation- 
al Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3221- 
22),  where  title  is  retained  in  the  United 
States.  For  the  purpose  of  this  provision, 
the  term  'State'  means  any  one  of  the  fifty 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.". 


AFPORTIOIfMKNT  OF  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  FOR 
SCHOOLS  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Sec  1339.  Section  1415(cK2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  \3JS.C. 
3151(c)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
colon  and  the  proviso. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  1340.  This  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981. 

AUTHORITY  TO  AWARD  GRANTS  TO  UPGRADE  1890 
LAND-GRANT  COLLEGE  RESEARCH  FACIUTIES 

Sec  1341.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  assist  the  in- 
stitutions eligible  to  receive  funds  under  the 
Act  of  August  30,  1890  (7  U.S.C.  321-326  and 
328),  Including  Tuskegee  Institute  (herein- 
after referred  to  in  this  section  as  '■eligible 
institutions"),  in  the  acquisition  and  im- 
provement of  research  facilities  and  equip- 
ment so  that  eligible  Institutions  may  par- 
ticipate fully  with  the  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  in  a  balanced  attack  on 
the  research  needs  of  the  people  of  their 
States. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  $100,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1982  through  1986,  such 
sums  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

(c)  Four  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated ptirsuant  to  this  section  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  administration  of  this 
grants  program.  The  remaining  funds  shall 
be  available  for  grants  to  the  eligible  Insti- 
tutions for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in 
the  purchase  of  equipment  and  land,  and 
the  planning,  construction,  alteration,  or 
renovation  of  buUdings  to  strengthen  their 
capacity  to  conduct  research  In  the  food  and 
agricultural  sciences. 

(d)  Grants  awarded  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  in  such  amounts  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(e)  Federal  funds  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  be  utilized  for  the  payment  of 
any  overhead  costs  of  the  eligible  institu- 
tions. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  sis  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

TITLE  XIV— CREDIT,  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT,  AND  FAMILY  FARMS 

FARMERS  HOME  ADMINTSTRATION  REAL  ESTA^TE 
AND  OPERATING  LOANS  TO  COOPERATIVES 

Sec  1401.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
302  of  the  Consolidated  F^rm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1922)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■'cooperatives,  corporations, 
and  partnerships",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "corporations  and  partnerships", 
and  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In 
the  case  of  cooperatives,  corporations,  and 
partnerships". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  311(a)  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1941(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■■cooperatives,  corporations  and 
partnerships",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"'corporations,  and  partnerships",  and  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "in  the  case  of 
cooperatives,  corporations,  and  partner- 
ships". 


BORROWER  S  NET  WOR'TH;  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec  1402.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  section  333(a),  Inserting  the  designa- 
tion "(1)""  inunediately  after  ""the  applicant" 
and  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ■.  and  (2)  to  fur- 
nish a  written  statement  showing  the  appli- 
cant's net  worth";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sec- 
tion 349  as  follows: 

"Sec  349.  Not  later  than  December  31  of 
each  calendar  year,  beginning  with  calendar 
year  1981,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition 
and  Forestry  a  report  describing  the  charac- 
teristics of  borrowers  initially  receiving, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  In  that  calen- 
dar year,  loans  made  or  Insured  under  sec- 
tions 303  and  312(a)  and  separately  for 
loans  guaranteed  under  such  sections.  The 
report  shall  be  made  on  a  State  by  State 
basis,  and  shall  include,  but  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to.  each  borrower's  age,  education, 
farming  experience,  net  worth,  amount  of 
farm  ownership  and  operating  loans  out- 
standing, amount  of  other  loans  outstand- 
ing, gross  farm  income,  and  other  income. 
This  information  shall  be  provided  separate- 
ly for  borrowers  receiving  low-income  loans 
and  those  receiving  regular  loans.". 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  EMERGENCY  AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1978 

Sec  1403.  Section  211  of  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ■■September  30, 
1981"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ""Septem- 
ber 30,  1982". 

FARM  STORAGE  FACILITY  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Sec  1404.  Section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amend- 
ed by  section  151  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  word  "growers"  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  proviso  of  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following:  "■,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  such  loans  in  areas  in 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  such  storage"'. 

EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
RURAL  TELEPHONE  BANK 

Sec  1405.  The  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  the  second  sentence  of  section  406(a)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "thereafter"  the 
words  "but  not  later  than  fiscal  year  1991", 
and  by  striking  out  ■$300,000,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$600,000,000". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  406(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■■September  30. 
1985"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1995"  and  by  striking  out  '■and  after 
the  amount  of  class  A  and  class  B  stock 
issued  totals  $400,000,000,". 

FAMILY  FARMS 

Sec  1406.  Section  102  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1977  Is  amended  as  follows: 

■'Sec  102.  (a)  Congress  hereby  specifically 
reaffirms  the  historical  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  foster  and  encourage  the  family 
farm  system  of  agriculture  In  this  country. 
Congress  firmly  believes  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  famUy  farm  system  of  agricul- 
ture is  essential  to  the  social  well-being  of 
the  Nation  and  the  competitive  production 
of  adequate  supplies  of  fo(xi  and  fiber.  Con- 
gress further  believes  that  any  significant 
expansion  of  nonlamUy  owned  large-scale 
corporate  farming  enterprises  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  national  welfare.  It  is  neither 
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the  policy  i  or  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
agricultural  and  agriculture-related  pro- 
grams be  administered  exclusively  for 
family  fannj  operations,  but  it  is  the  policy 
and  the  ex^^ress  intent  of  Congress  that  no 
such  program  be  administered  in  a  manner 
that  wUl  pl^  the  family  farm  operation  at 
an  unfair  economic  disadvantage. 

"(b)  In  orter  that  Congress  may  be  better 
informed  regarding  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  system  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  the  jSecretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
submit  to  Congress,  not  later  than  July  1  of 
each  year,  ^  written  report  containing  cur- 
rent tnformlition  on  trends  in  family  farm 
operations  a/^A  comprehensive  national  and 
State-by-Staite  data  on  nonfamily  farm  op- 
erations in  tfie  United  States.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  ini:lude  in  each  such  report  (1)  m- 
formation  op  how  existing  agricultural  and 
agriculture-telated  programs  are  being  ad- 
ministered yi  enhance  and  strengthen  the 
famUy  fam)  system  of  agriculture  in  the 
United  States,  (2)  an  assessment  of  how  tax, 
credit,  and  dther  Federal  laws  may  encour- 
age the  growth  of  nonfamily  farm  oper- 
ations and  investment  in  agriculture  by  non- 
family  farm!  interests,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, (3)  a^  assessment  of  how  reductions 
in  commodiiy  price  support  programs  have 
affected  family  farmers  and  the  family  farm 
structure,  and  (4)  such  other  information  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  or  deter- 
mines would  aid  Congress  in  protecting,  pre- 
serving, ana  strengthening  the  family  farm 
system  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States.". 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

Sec.  1407.  Section  331  (i)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "(i)"  the  follow- 
ing sentenc^:  "Consent  to  long  term  leases 
of  facilities  i  financed  under  this  title  not- 
withstanding the  failure  of  lessee  to  meet 
any  of  the  n  Kiuirements  of  this  title,  provid- 
ed that  sucl  long  term  leases  are  necessary 
to  insure  tie  continuation  of  services  of 
which  fina  icing  was  extended  to  the 
lessor". 

TITL  S  XV— CONSERVATION 

Subtitle  /  —Special  Areas  Conservation 
Program 

TBCBNIC.  IL  AND  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE; 
CONTRACTS 

Sec.  1501.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (referred  to  in  this  subtitle  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") shill  establish  a  program  for  the 
conservatior  of  soU.  water,  and  related  re- 
sources in  iipecial  areas  designated  under 
section  150!:  and  approved  under  section 
1504  (referrsd  to  in  this  subtitle  as  "desig- 
nated specie)  areas")  by  providing  technical 
and  f  inancia  I  assistance  to  owners  and  oper- 
ators or  gropps  of  owners  and  operators  of 
farm,  ranch  J  and  certain  other  lands  at  their 
request.  Sui;h  assistance  with  respect  to 
State,  count  i,  and  other  public  land  shall  be 
limited  to  tliose  lands  that  are  an  integral 
part  of  a  pilvate  farm  operating  unit  and 
under  the  ciintrol  of  the  private  landowner 
or  operator. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  program  established 
under  this  si  ibtitle.  the  Secretary  may  enter 
into  contract  with  owners  and  operators  of 
or  other  land  in  a  designated 
I  twho  have  such  control  over  the 
land  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  Any 
such  contract  may  be  entered  into  with  re- 
spect to  lard  in  a  designated  special  area 
which  is  not  farm  or  ranch  land  only  if  the 
erosion-relat  ed  problems  of  such  land  are  so 
severe  as  tc  make  such  contracts  with  re- 
spect to  sue  ti  land  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tive protecti  >n  of  farm  or  ranch  land  in  that 


farm,  ranch 
special  area 


designated  special  area.  Contracts  under 
this  subtitle  shall  be  designed  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  owners  or  operators  of  such 
farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  to  make  volun- 
tary changes  in  their  cropping  systems  or 
uses  of  land  or  water  which  are  needed  to 
(unserve  or  protect  the  soil,  water,  and  re- 
lated resources  of  such  lands,  and  to  carry 
out  the  soil  and  water  conservation  meas- 
ures needed  under  such  changed  systems 
and  uses. 

(c)  The  landowner  or  operator  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  a  plan— 

( 1 )  which  incorporates  such  soil  and  other 
conservation  practices  and  measures  as  may 
be  determined  to  be  practicable  to  protect 
such  land  from  erosion-related  damage: 

(2)  which  outlines  a  schedule  for  the  im- 
plementation of  changes  in  cropping  sys- 
tems or  use  of  land  or  of  water  and  of  con- 
servation measures  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  on  the  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  during 
the  contract  p>eriod; 

(3)  which  is  designed  to  take  into  account 
the  local  social,  economic,  and  environmen- 
tal conditions  which  will  help  solve  the  par- 
ticular erosion  or  water-related  problems  of 
the  designated  special  area: 

(4)  which  may  allow  for  such  varying 
levels  of  conservation  application  as  are  ap- 
propriate to  address  the  problems  and  may 
be  developed  to  cover  all  or  part  of  a  farm, 
ranch,  or  other  land  as  determined  to  be 
necessary  to  solve  the  conservation  prob- 
lems: 

(5)  which  may  include  practices  and  meas- 
ures for  enhancing  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  resources  and  for  reducing  or 
controlling  agricultural-related  pollution: 
and 

(6)  which  identifies  those  measures,  in- 
cluding planned  grazing  systems,  needed  to 
improve  vegetative  conditions,  reduce  ero- 
sion, and  conserve  water  on  rangeland.  Con- 
servation plans  of  landowners  and  operators 
developed  in  cooperation  with,  smd  ap- 
proved by.  the  soU  and  water  conservation 
district  board  for  the  district  in  which  the 
lands  are  situated  shall  form  the  basis  for 
contracts  under  this  subtitle. 

(d)  Under  any  contract  entered  into  under 
this  subtitle,  the  landowner  or  operator 
shall  agree— 

(1)  to  effectuate  the  plan  for  the  farm, 
ranch,  or  other  land  of  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
schedule  outlined  therein  unless  any  re- 
quirement thereof  is  waived  or  modified  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (f ): 

(2)  to  forfeit  further  payments  under  the 
contract  and  refund  to  the  United  States  all 
payments  received  thereunder,  plus  interest, 
upon  violation  by  the  owner  or  operator  of 
the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the  time 
the  owner  or  operator  has  control  of  the 
land  if  the  Secretary,  after  considering  the 
recommendations  of  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation district  board  for  the  district  in 
which  the  lands  are  located,  determines 
that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  or  to 
make  refunds,  plus  interest,  or  accept  such 
payment  adjustments  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  violation  by  the  owner  or  op- 
erator  does  not  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract;  and 

(3)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  contract  as  a  practice 
which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  contract. 

(e)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner  or  operator,  the  Secretary  shall 
agree  to  share  the  cost  of  carrying  out  those 


conservation  practices  and  measures  set 
forth  in  the  contract  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  cost  sharing  is  appro- 
priate and  in  the  public  interest.  The  por- 
tion of  the  costs  to  be  shared  shall  be  that 
part  which  the  Secretary  determines  is  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  im- 
plementation, and,  if  applicable,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  conservation  practices  and 
measures  under  the  contract,  including  the 
cost  of  labor.  In  determining  the  share  of 
costs  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation the  particular  social,  economic,  and 
environmental  conditions  of  the  geographic 
area  involved  and  the  degree  of  conserva- 
tion to  be  achieved.  The  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine the  maximum  amount  of  financial 
assistance  that  may  be  provided  to  any 
single  recipient.  If  adjustments  from  culti- 
vated crops  to  permanent  vegetative  cover 
or  changes  in  crop  varieties  are  undertaken 
as  a  conservation  practice  or  measure  under 
the  contract,  financial  assistance  may  be 
provided  under  such  contract  with  regard  to 
the  income  lost  as  a  result  of  such  adjust- 
ments. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  con- 
tract with  a  landowner  or  operator  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
termination  would  be  in  the  public  interest, 
and  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  con- 
tracts previously  entered  into  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  to— 

( 1 )  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  program 
or  facilitate  the  practical  administration 
thereof: 

(2)  accommodate  adjustments  in  crop  pro- 
duction: or 

(3)  accomplish  equitable  treatment  with 
repect  to  other  similar  conservation  or  com- 
modity programs  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(g)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  landowners  or  operators 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  conserva- 
tion practice  or  measure  which  was  estab- 
lished under  the  program  authorized  by  this 
subtitle  or  otherwise  established,  and  to 
provide  necessary  assistance.  Subsections 
(b)  through  (f)  shall  apply  to  contracts 
made  under  this  subsection. 

DESIGNATION  OF  SPECIAL  AREAS 

Sec.  1502.  (a)  The  program  established 
under  this  subtitle  shall  be  directed  toward 
identifying  and  correcting  such  erosion-re- 
lated or  irrigation  water  managment  prob- 
lems as  may  exist  within  each  designated 
special  area.  Assistance  under  this  subtitle 
may  be  provided  to  any  geographic  area  of 
the  United  States  if  such  an  area  is  first  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  as  having  severe 
and  chronic  erosion-related  or  irrigation 
water  management  problems  and  such  des- 
ignation is  approved  under  section  1504. 

(b)  In  identifying  a  geographic  area  as  one 
appropriate  for  designation  as  a  designated 
special  area  under  this  subtitle,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  a  report  setting  forth  an 
assessment  of  the  problems,  objectives,  pri- 
orities, and  a  schedule  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  program  under  this  subtitle  in 
such  area.  As  part  of  such  report,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  indicate  how  the  program,  as  de- 
veloped with  resr)ect  to  the  area  discussed  in 
such  report,  takes  into  consideration  pro- 
grams of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies- 
including  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
trict boards  and  State  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Committees— relat- 
ing to  soU  and  water  conservation,  pollution 
abatement,  or  the  improvement  or  protec- 
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tion  of  forest  land.  In  designating  special 
areas,  the  Secretary  shall  review  national 
resources  inventory  data,  river  basin  plans, 
special  studies,  and  other  resource  informa- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  consider  tons  of 
soil  loss  prevented,  acres  protected,  and 
volume  of  water  conserved.  The  Secretary 
shall  evaluate  the  degree  and  type  of  inter- 
agency cooperation,  the  degree  of  local  ac- 
ceptance of  the  planned  target  activity,  and 
the  significant  favorable  and  adverse  im- 
pacts of  the  targeted  activity. 

PERIOD  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1503.  Special  geographic  areas  may  be 
designated  pursuant  to  section  1602  during 
the  period  of  ten  years  following  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subtitle.  Contracts  author- 
ized by  subsections  (b)  and  (g)  of  section 
1501  may  be  entered  into  during  a  period  of 
ten  years  following  the  designation  of  the 
special  area  to  which  they  relate.  Such  con- 
tracts may  not  exceed  ten  years  in  duration, 
and  may  not  exceed  the  amounts  of  such 
appropriations  as  may  be  provided  therefor. 

APPROVAL  OF  DESIGNATIONS 

Sec.  1504.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
each  report  prepared  pursuant  to  section 
1502(b)  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Secretary  may  not 
enter  into  contracts  under  section  1501  with 
respect  to  land  in  a  particular  area  unless 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives pass  resolutions  approving  the 
report  prepared  under  section  1502(b)  with 
respect  to  such  area. 

SERVICES  OF  AGENCIES 

Sec.  1505.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  may  utilize 
the  services  of  local,  county,  and  State  com- 
mittees established  under  section  8  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h)  and  the  technical  serv- 
ices of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  soil 
and  water  conservation  district  boards,  and 
other  State  or  local  agencies.  The  Secretary 
may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  discharg- 
ing the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  subtitle. 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  1506.  The  Secretary  may  expend 
funds  directly  or  through  grants  for  such 
research  as  is  needed  to  assist  in  developing 
new  technologies  for  controlling  erosion-re- 
lated or  irrigation  water  management  prob- 
lems in  a  designated  sp>eclal  area. 

GRANTS 

Sec.  1507.  The  Secretary  may  provide 
grants  to  any  State  containing  lands  within 
a  designated  st>ecial  area  to  conduct  evalua- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  local  and  State  tax 
structures,  rules,  and  regulations  and  their 
impact  on  the  acceptance,  implementation, 
and  maintenance  of  conservation  practices 
or  measures,  or  other  pertinent  items  that 
may  be  needed  for  an  effective  program. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1508.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title, such  sums  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  1509.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an 
evaluation  report  to  the  Congress  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  1986.  and  at  each  five-year  interval 
thereafter,  concerning  activities  and  results 


under  the  program  authorized  by  this  sub- 
title. Recommendations  for  additional  legis- 
lative action  necessary  to  apply  related  re- 
search findings  or  more  effectively  solve 
erosion-related  or  irrigation  water  manage- 
ment problems  of  the  designated  special 
areas  shall  be  included  along  with  any  other 
pertinent  matters. 

PROTECTION  OF  PARTICIPANTS 

Sec.  1510.  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  provide  for  protection  of 
program  participants  from  indirect  or  direct 
disqualifications,  discrimination,  forfeiture, 
or  reduction  of  ellglbUity.  or  [>enalty  under 
other  agricultural  programs  for  participat- 
ing in  the  program  authorized  by  this  sub- 
title. 

Subtitle  B— Matching  Grants  for 
Conservation  Activities 

GRANTS  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1511.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (referred  to  in  this  subtitle  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") shall  formulate  and  implement  a 
program  for  furthering  the  conservation  of 
soil,  water,  and  related  resources  through 
annual  grants  to  local  units  of  government 
through  State  soil  conservation  agencies. 
Such  grants  shall  be  for  noncapital  expendi- 
tures In  furtherance  of  l(x»i  and  State  con- 
servation objectives  specified  in  section 
1613. 

(b)  Such  grants  shall  be  made  to  augment 
rather  than  to  replace  other  technical  and 
financial  assistance  programs  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  A  l<xail  unit  of  government  may  be  eli- 
gible for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  if  it— 

(1)  has  in  effect  a  current  long-range  pro- 
gram which  the  State  soil  conservation 
agency  determines  is  adequate  to  meet  local 
and  State  laws  and  objectives: 

(2)  has  in  effect  a  current  annual  work 
plan  which  is  consistent  with  the  long-range 
program  in  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(3)  certifies  to  the  Secretary  or  his  desig- 
nee at  the  State  level  that  it  has  arranged 
for  equal  matching  funds  or  in-kind  services 
to  the  local  unit  from  regional.  State,  local, 
or  private  sources. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  component  of  the  long-range  pro- 
gram or  annual  work  plan  involves  primari- 
ly a  national  rather  than  a  local  or  State  ob- 
jective, the  State  or  local  matching  funds 
required  for  the  national  component  of  the 
long-range  program  or  annual  plan  need  not 
exceeed  25  per  centum  of  the  total  funds  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  national  objective. 
The  Secretary,  by  regulation,  shall  define 
those  objectives  which  are  national  in  scope. 

PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  REVIEW 

Sec.  1512.  (a)  For  purposes  of  implement- 
ing the  program  and  plan  under  section 
1511(c).  the  local  unit  of  government  is  en- 
couraged to  seek  the  input  and  cooperation 
of- 

(1)  local  agencies,  organizations,  and  citi- 
zens: and 

(2)  agencies  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, cooperative  Extension  services,  and 
others  that  may  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Governor  to  serve  as  advisers. 

(b)  In  reviewing  programs  and  work  plans, 
the  State  soil  conservation  agency,  the 
State  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Committee,  and  the  Secretary  or  his 
designee  at  the  State  level  may  recommend 
additions  or  changes  in  order  to  meet 
urgent  State,  multistate.  and  national  con- 
servation needs  or  priorities  as  developed 
through  the  SoU  and  Water  Resources  Con- 
servation Act  of  1977  or  similar  process. 


PLANS 

Sbc.  1513.  (a)  Long-range  programs  and 
annual  work  plans  may  include  any  of  the 
following  soil,  water,  and  related  resource 
conservation  objectives:  (1)  soil  erosion  pre- 
vention and  control:  (2)  cropland,  forest, 
woodland,  pasture  or  rangeland  improve- 
ment: (3)  water  conservation,  development, 
and  management,  and  water  quality  im- 
provement: (4)  agricultural  land  retention 
or  preservation:  (5)  demonstration  projects 
to  test  and  publicize  the  effectiveness  of 
natural  resource  management  systems 
adapted  to  local  conditions;  (6)  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  improvement;  (7)  animal 
waste  management;  (8)  watershed  protec- 
tion and  flood  prevention:  (9)  sediment  con- 
trol and  stormwater  management  in  urban- 
izing areas:  (10)  environmentally  sound 
energy  conservation  and  production;  (11) 
leadership  in  natural  resources  aspects  of 
rural  community  planning  and  develop- 
ment: or  (12)  any  other  purpose  authorized 
or  required  by  local  or  State  conservation 
laws. 

(b)  Where  an  objective  has  been  identified 
which  will  require  more  than  one  year  to 
complete  or  reach,  the  Secretary  or  his  des- 
ignee may  enter  into  a  long-term  agreement 
of  not  more  than  ten  years  with  the  local 
unit  of  government  or  State  agency  to  pro- 
vide funding  assistance  for  the  term  of  the 
agreement.  Such  assistance  shall  be  contin- 
gent upon  the  amount  of  funds  appropri- 
ated under  section  1516  of  this  subtitle. 

MATCHING  FUNDS 

Sec.  1514.  (a)  Federal  matching  grant 
funds,  as  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  State 
soil  conservation  agency  and  the  Secretary, 
may  be  used  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  land  owners  and  operators  for  planning 
and  application  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion practices  and  resource  management 
systems. 

(b)  Such  technical  assistance  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  soil  conservation 
agency  through  local  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation districts. 

(c)  Such  technical  assistance  shall  be  fully 
coordinated  with  technical  assistance  pro- 
vided through  ongoing  Federal,  State  and 
local  resource  conservation  programs,  and 
shall  be  in  accord  with  established  technical 
standards  or  guidelines. 

(d)  The  basis  for  the  transfer  of  grant 
funds  shall  be  a  grant  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  parties  referred  to  in  section 
1512(b). 


Sec.  1515.  (a)  E^ach  local  imit  of  govern- 
ment or  State  agency  receiving  assistance 
under  this  subtitle  shall  keep  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  requires,  including  records 
which  fuUy  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  unit  or  agency  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  grants,  the  total  cost  of  the  projects 
or  undertakings  in  connection  with  which 
such  funds  are  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  costs  of  the 
projects  or  undertakings  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  docimients,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  local  units  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grants  received  under  this  subtitle. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1516.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
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the  provisions  of  this  subtitle, 
remain  available  until  expend- 
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to  carry  out 
such  sums  to 
ed. 

(b)  No  fu^ds  shall  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  thi  i  subtitle  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning Octiber  1,  1992.  and  subsequent 
fiscal  years.  (  xcept  as  authorized  by  law  en- 
acted after  ^e  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
title. 

(c)  The  dscretary  shall  report  to  the 
House  Comifittee  on  Agriculture  and  the 

Comtnlttee   on   Agriculture.    Nutri 
Pcrestry  on  the  progress  of  the 
program  authorized  by  this  subtitle.  The 
first  such  re]  wrt  shall  be  submitted  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  1986;  and  the  succeeding  report  by 
January  1,  1991.  Each  such  report  shall  in- 
clude an  evaluation  of  the  program  and  tne 
Secretary's  Recommendations  for  strength- 
ening it.        I 
Subtitle  cJ-Conservatlon  Loan  Program 
Ssc.  1517.  da)  Section  4<h)  of  the  Commod- 
ity   Credit  [Corporation    Charter    Act    is 
amended  by  psertlng  immediately  after  the 
second  sent*ice  the  following:  "To  encour- 
age the  alletiation  of  natural  resource  con- 
servation problems  that  reduce  the  produc- 
tive capacity!  of  the  Nation's  land  and  water 
resources  or 'that  cause  degradation  of  envi- 
ronmental quality,  the  Corporation  may,  be- 
ginning October  1.  1981.  make  loans  to  agri- 
cultural   producers   for   those    natural    re- 
source conservation  and  environmental  en- 
hancement Measures  that  are  recommended 
by  the  applicable  county  suid  State  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Com- 
mittees and  are  included  in  the  producer's 
conservatioi^  plan  approved  by  the  local  soil 
and  water  (fcnservation  district;  such  loans 
shall  be  for  n  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years 
at  a  rate  of  Interest  based  upon  the  rate  of 
interest  chuged   the  Corporation  by   the 
United   SUies   Treasury;    the   Corporation 
may  make  li  lans  to  any  one  producer  in  any 
fiscal   year   in   an  amount   not  to  exceed 
$25,000;  loans  up  to  $10,000  in  amount  may 
be  unsecureJ  and  loans  In  excess  of  $10,000 
shall  be  seci  ired;  and  the  total  of  such  unse- 
cured and  s(  scured  loans  made  in  each  fiscal 
year  shall  rot  exceed  $200,000,000:  Provid- 
ed, That  th( ;  authority  provided  by  this  sen- 
tence to  mske  loans  shall  be  effective  only 
to  the  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be    provide  1    for    in    prior    appropriation 
Acts.". 
Subtitle  D  -Volunteers  for  Department  of 
,  Agriculture  Programs 

EST  ABLismaarr  of  program 
Sec.  1518  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (referr  id  to  in  this  subtitle  as  the  'Sec- 
retary") shill  establish  a  program  to  use 
volunteers  n  carrying  out  the  programs  of 
the  Departi  nent  of  Agriculture. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept, 
subject  to  fegulations  issued  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  voluntary  serv- 
ice for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
such  purpKX  e  if  the  service: 

(1)  is  to  b;  without  compensation;  and 

(2)  will  rot  be  used  to  displace  any  em- 
ployee of  tl  le  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
cluding the  local,  county,  and  State  commit- 
tees established  under  section  8  of  the  Soil 
ConservatK  n  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 

(c)  Any  individual  who  provides  voluntary 
service  und  er  this  subtitle  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  Federal  employee  except  for  pur- 
poses of  cliapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  compensation  for 
Injury)  and  sections  2671  through  2680  of 
title  28  of  ;he  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  tort  clali  OS). 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1519.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle, 
such  sums  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Subtitle  E— Reservoir  Sedimentation 
Reduction  Program 

FORMULATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1520.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(referred  to  in  this  subtitle  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") is  authorized  to  formulate  and  imple- 
ment a  program  for  testing  the  feasibility  of 
reducing  excessive  sedimentation  in  existing 
reservoirs.  Such  an  assistance  program  shall 
be  implemented  on  the  watershed  drainage 
areas  of  no  more  than  five  publicly  owned 
reservoirs.  The  Secretary  shall  select  for  the 
program  those  reservoirs  in  which  excessive 
amounts  of  sediment  are  being  deposited  be- 
cause of  critical  soil  erosion  problems  in  the 
watershed  drainage  area. 

PLANS 

Sec.  1521.  For  each  reservoir  and  drainage 
area  selected  under  section  1520.  a  plan 
shall  be  prepared  that  includes  an  assess- 
ment of  the  problems,  a  listing  of  objectives 
and  priorities,  and  an  implementation  plan 
for  achieving  the  objectives.  The  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  district(s)  contain- 
ing land  within  the  reservoir  or  drainage 
area,  an  agency  of  State  government  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor,  and  any  unit(s)  of 
local  government  which  has  a  recognized  In- 
terest in  the  reservoir,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  plan.  The  plan  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Secretary,  or  the  Secretary's  desig- 
nee, and  the  other  parties  to  the  agreement. 

APPROVAL  OF  PLANS 

Sec.  1522.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
each  plan  developed  under  section  1521  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Secretary  may  implement 
the  plan  only  after  each  committee  passes  a 
resolution  approving  the  plan. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1523.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1983  through  1987,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle,  such  sums  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

REPORT 

Sec.  1524.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
report  evaluating  the  program  authorized 
by  this  subtitle  to  the  Congress  by  January 
1,  1987.  The  report  shall  Include  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  whether  the  program 
should  be  extended  and.  if  so.  how  it  could 
be  strengthened. 

Subtitle  F— Designation  of  Lands  Set  Aside 
or  Diverted 

Sec.  1525.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(referred  to  in  this  subtitle  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") is  authorized  or  directed  by  any  Act 
of  the  Congress  to  establish  a  set-aside  or 
diversion  program  for  any  agricultural  com- 
modity, and  if  the  Secretary  establishes 
such  a  program,  the  designation  by  a  pro- 
ducer of  lands  to  be  set  aside  or  diverted  in 
an  application  to  participate  in  such  pro- 
gram shall  be  subject  to  disapproval  under 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  If  there  is  a  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion district  board  for  the  district  in  which 
the  designated  lands  are  situated,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  empower  such  board— 


(1)  to  disapprove  the  producer's  designa- 
tion of  lands  if  the  board  finds  that  lands 
designated  will  make  a  less  than  average 
contribution  to  soil  conservation  compared 
to  the  contribution  of  other  lands  which  the 
producer  could  have  designated  to  set-aside 
or  divert  under  such  program,  and 

(2)  if  a  designation  is  so  disapproved,  to 
specify  which  lands  of  the  producer  would 
be  acceptable  to  such  board  for  set-aside  or 
diversion  under  such  program. 

(c)  If  a  producer's  designation  is  disap- 
proved under  suljsection  (b)(1),  then  such 
producer  shall  be  permitted  to  submit  an 
amended  application  to  participate  in  the 
program,  designating  for  set-aside  or  diver- 
sion lands  specified  by  the  board  under  sub- 
section (bK  2). 

Subtitle  G— Land  Removed  From 
Production  for  Conservation  Purposes 

P*YMENTS 

Sec.  1526.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(referred  to  in  this  subtitle  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") Is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
to  provide  financial  assistance  in  the  form 
of  payments  to  owners  and  operators  of 
cropland  located  in  counties  where  the  soil 
normally  freezes  to  a  depth  of  at  least  four 
inches  annually  who  remove  such  land  from 
agricultural  production  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  one  year  for  the  purpose  of  install- 
ing enduring  conservation  measures  which 
involve  excavation  of  the  soil.  The  pay- 
ments under  such  contracts  shall  be  in  such 
amounts  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  subtitle  but  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  the  number  of  acres  of  cropland  re- 
moved from  agricultural  production  for 
such  purpose  multiplied  by  50  per  centum 
of  the  typical  annual  rent  paid  for  similar 
land  In  the  county.  Financial  assistance  may 
not  be  provided  under  this  subtitle  with  re- 
sjject  to  any  conservation  measure  without 
the  approval  of  the  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion district  board  for  the  district  In  which 
the  land  is  located,  and  may  not,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, be  provided  in  any  year  with  re- 
spect to  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  cropland  in  any  county. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1527.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title, such  sums  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Subtitle  H— Agricultural  Land  Resources 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  1528.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Agricultural  Land  Resources  Policy 
Act". 

FINDINGS,  PURPOSE,  AND  DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  1529.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Nation's  farmland  is  a  unique  nat- 
ural resource  and  provides  food  and  fiber 
necessary  for  the  continued  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  each  year,  a  large  amount  of  the  Na- 
tion's farmland  is  Irrevocably  converted 
from  actual  or  potential  agricultural  use  to 
nonagricultural  use; 

(3)  continued  decrease  in  the  Nation's 
farmland  base  may  threaten  the  ability  of 
the  United  Stetes  to  produce  food  and  fiber 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  domestic 
needs  and  the  demands  of  our  export  mar- 
kets; 

(4)  the  extensive  use  of  farmland  for  non- 
agricultural  purposes  undermines  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  many  rural  areas; 
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(5)  Federal  actions,  in  many  cases,  result 
in  the  conversion  of  farmland  to  nonagricul- 
tural uses  where  alternative  actions  would 
be  preferred; 

(6)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  Federal  policy  with  respect  to 
United  States  farmland,  assuring  the  main- 
tenance of  the  agricultural  production  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  States,  and  has  the  per- 
sonnel and  other  resources  needed  to  imple- 
ment national  farmland  protection  policy; 
and 

(7)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  Federal  agencies  should  take  steps  to 
assure  that  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  not  cause  United  States  farm- 
land to  be  irreversibly  converted  to  nonagri- 
cultural uses  in  cases  in  which  other  nation- 
al interests  do  not  override  the  Importance 
of  the  protection  of  farmland  nor  otherwise 
outweigh  the  benefits  of  maintaining  farm- 
land resources. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  is  to  mini- 
mize the  extent  to  which  Federal  programs 
contribute  to  the  unnecessary  and  irreversi- 
ble conversion  of  farmland  to  nonagricul- 
tural uses,  and  to  assure  that  Federal  pro- 
grams are  administered  In  a  maimer  that,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  will  be  compatible 
with  State,  unit  of  local  government,  and 
private  programs  and  policies  to  protect 
farmland. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  subtitle— 

(1)  the  term  "farmland"  Includes  all  land 
defined  as  follows: 

(i)  prime  farmland  is  land  that  has  the 
best  combination  of  physical  and  chemical 
characteristics  for  producing  food,  feed, 
fiber,  forage,  oilseed,  and  other  agricultural 
crops  with  minimum  Inputs  of  fuel,  fertiliz- 
er, pesticides,  and  labor,  and  with  out  intol- 
erable soil  erosion,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Prime  farmland 
includes  land  that  possesses  the  above  char- 
acteristics but  is  being  used  currently  to 
produce  livestock  and  timber.  It  does  not  in- 
clude land  already  in  or  committed  to  urban 
development  or  water  storage: 

(ii)  unique  farmland  is  land  other  than 
prime  farmland  that  is  used  for  production 
of  specific  high-value  food  and  fiber  crops, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  has  the  special  combination  of  soil 
quality,  location,  growing  season,  and  mois- 
ture supply  needed  to  economically  produce 
sustained  high  quality  or  high  yields  of  spe- 
cific crops  when  treated  tuid  managed  ac- 
cording to  acceptable  farming  methods.  Ex- 
amples of  such  crops  Include  citrus,  tree 
nuts,  olives,  cranberries,  fruits,  and  vegeta- 
bles; and 

(iii)  farmland,  other  than  prime  or  unique 
farmland,  that  Is  of  statewide  or  local  im- 
portance for  the  production  of  food,  feed, 
fiber,  forage,  or  oilseed  crops,  as  determined 
by  the  appropriate  State  or  unit  of  local 
government  agency  or  agencies,  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
should  be  considered  as  farmland  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subtitle; 

(2)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  the  term  ""unit  of  local  government" 
means  the  government  of  a  county,  munici- 
pality, town,  township,  village,  or  other  unit 
of  general  government  below  the  State 
level,  or  a  combination  of  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment acting  through  an  areawide  agency 


under  State  law  or  an  agreement  for  the 
formulation  of  regional  development  poli- 
cies and  plans;  and 

(4)  the  term  "Federal  program"  means 
those  activities  or  responsibilities  of  a  de- 
partment, agency,  independent  commission, 
or  other  unit  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  involve  (I)  undertaking,  financing,  or 
assisting  construction  or  improvement  proj- 
ects; or  (ii)  acquiring,  managing,  or  dispos- 
ing of  Federal  lands  and  faculties.  The  term 
"Federal  program"  does  not  Include  con- 
struction or  improvement  projects  that  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  subtitle  are  beyond 
the  planning  stage  and  are  in  either  the 
active  design  or  construction  stage. 

FARMLAND  PROTECTION  POLICY 

Sec.  1530.  (a)  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, In  cooperation  with  other  depart- 
ments, agencies,  independent  commissions, 
and  other  units  of  the  Federal  Government, 
shall  develop  criteria  for  identifying  the  ef- 
fects of  Federal  programs  on  the  conversion 
of  farmland  to  nonagricultural  uses. 

(b)  Departments,  agencies,  independent 
commissions,  and  other  units  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  use  the  criteria  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
to  Identify  and  take  into  account  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  Federal  programs  on  the 
preservation  of  farmland;  consider  alterna- 
tive actions,  as  appropriate,  that  could 
lessen  such  adverse  effects;  and  assure  that 
such  Federal  programs,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, are  compatible  with  State,  unit  of 
local  government,  and  private  programs  and 
policies  to  protect  farmland. 

(c)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  may 
make  available  to  States,  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment, individuals,  organizations,  and 
other  units  of  the  Federal  Government  in- 
formation useful  in  restoring,  maintaining, 
and  improving  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
farmland. 

CONFORMATION  OF  EXISTING  POUCIES  AND 
PROCEDURES 

Sec.  1531.  (a)  Each  department,  agency, 
independent  commission,  or  other  unit  of 
the  Federal  Government,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
shall  review  current  provisions  of  law,  ad- 
ministrative rules  and  regulations,  and  poli- 
cies and  procedures  applicable  to  it  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  provision  thereof  will 
prevent  such  unit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  taking  appropriate  action  to 
comply  fully  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  independent 
commission,  or  other  unit  of  the  Federal 
Government,  with  the  assistance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  shall,  as  appropri- 
ate, develop  proposals  for  action  to  bring  its 
programs,  authorities,  and  administrative 
activities  into  conformity  with  the  purpose 
and  policy  of  this  subtitle. 

"rECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  AND 
LOCALITIES 

Sec.  1532.  The  Secretary  Is  encouraged  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  any  State  or 
locality  or  qualifying  nonprofit  organization 
which  desires  to  develop  programs  or  ekiII- 
cies  to  limit  the  conversion  of  productive  ag- 
ricultural land  to  nonagricultural  uses. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND  RESOURCE  INPORMA"nON 

Sec.  1533.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  ex- 
isting agencies  or  interagency  groups,  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  cooperative  extension 
services  of  the  States,  shall  design  and  im- 
plement educational  programs  and  materi- 
als emphasizing  the  Importance  of  produc- 
tive agricultural  land  to  the  Nation's  well- 


being  and  distribute  educational  materials 
through  communications  media,  schools, 
groups,  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  or 
more  agricultural  land  information  centers 
to  serve  as  central  depositories  and  distribu- 
tion points  for  information  on  agricultural 
land  issues,  policies,  programs,  technical 
principles,  and  innovative  actions  or  propos- 
als by  local  and  State  governments. 

grants;  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  1534.  The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  with  existing 
facilities  and  funds  otherwise  available, 
through  the  use  of  grants,  contracts,  or 
such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate. 


Sec.  1535.  Within  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
progress  made  in  implementing  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude information  on— 

(1)  the  effects.  If  any,  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, authorities,  and  administrative  ac- 
tivities with  respect  to  the  protection  of 
United  States  farmland;  and 

(2)  results  of  the  reviews  of  existing  poli- 
cies and  procedures  required  under  section 
1531(a)  of  this  subtitle. 

STATEMENT  OF  LIMITATION 

Sec.  1536.  (a)  This  subtitle  does  not  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Government  in  any  way 
to  regulate  the  use  of  private  or  non-Federal 
land  or  to  affect  the  property  rights  of 
owners  of  such  land. 

(b)  None  of  the  provisions  or  other  re- 
quirements of  this  subtitle  shall  apply  to 
the  acquisition  or  use  of  farmland  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes. 

PROHIBITION 

Sec.  1537.  This  subtitle  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  provide  a  basis  for  any  action, 
either  legal  or  equitable,  by  any  State,  local 
unit  of  government,  or  any  person  or  class 
of  persons  challenging  a  Federal  project, 
program,  or  other  activity  that  may  affect 
farmland. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  1538.  The  provisions  of  this  subtitle 
shall  become  effective  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  I— Resource  Conservation  and 
Development 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  1539.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  the  rural  areas  of  the  Nation  are 
confronted  by  crittical  resource  utilization, 
economic,  and  environmental  problems; 

(2)  that  such  problems  are  the  result  of— 

(A)  continually  increasing  pressures  on 
such  rural  areas  to  meet  domestic  and  for- 
eign demand  for  food,  fiber,  and  wood; 

(B)  inadequate  public  and  private  invest- 
ment to  help  formulate  and  carry  out  ac- 
ceptable courses  of  action  necessary  to  meet 
the  accelerating  demands  being  made  on  the 
land  and  natural  resources  of  the  Nation; 
and 

(C)  social,  economic,  and  environmental 
conditions  of  such  complexity  that  they 
cannot  be  effectively  dealt  with  by  individ- 
ual communities  in  rural  areas  acting  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  and 
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(3)  that  stch  problems  have  resulted  in 
and  unless  clianged,  will  continue  to  result 
in  the  decline  of  the  family  farm  system, 
small  businels  enterprise,  and  job  opportu- 
nities, as  well  as  a  decrease  in  the  amenities 
and  environitiental  qualities  of  rural  areas 
throughout  the  United  States. 

(b)  It  is.  merefore.  the  purpose  of  this 
subtitle  to  e|icouraKP  aind  assist  State  and 
local  units  of]  government  and  local  nonprof- 
it organlzatians  in  rural  cjeas  to  plan,  devel- 
op, and  carry  out  a  program  for  resource 
conservation  and  development. 

DEnNITIONS 

Sk.  1540.  As  used  in  this  subtitle- 
CD  The  tei^  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agiiculture. 

(2)  The  torn  "planning  process"  me»Jis 
the  continumg  effort  by  any  State,  local 
unit  of  government,  or  local  nonprofit  orga- 
nization to  develop  and  carry  out  effective 
resource  conservation  and  utilization  plans 
for  a  designated  rural  area.  Including  devel- 
opment of  all  area  plan  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (3)),  B)als,  objectives,  policies,  imple- 
mentation activities,  and  evaluations  and  re- 
views, and  the  opportunity  for  public  par- 
ticipation in  kuch  effort. 

(3)  The  tirm  "area  plan"  means  a  re- 
source consMTation  and  utilization  plan  for 
a  designated!  nu^  area  of  a  State  or  States 
which  has  been  developed  through  a  plan- 
ning procesi  and  which  includes  one  or 
more  of  the  following  basic  elements: 

Conservation  and  utilization  de- 
pose of  which  will  be  to  correct 
Its  in  land  use,  to  protect  agri- 
from  imprudent  conversion  to 
control  erosion  and  sedimen- 
protect  fish  and  wildlife  habi- 


(A)  a  land 
ment  the  pu: 
maladjustm 
cultural  Ian 
other  uses, 
tation,  and 
tats: 

(B)  a  watei 
pose  of  whii 
servation 
irrigation  su 
gation  of  fl( 
struction,  r« 
and  reservo: 


management  element  the  pur- 
will  be  to  provide  for  the  con- 
utUization  of  water,  including 
I  rural  water  supplies;  the  miti- 
ids  and  high  water  tables;  con- 
lair,  and  improvement  of  dams 
s;  improvement  of  agricultural 
water  management;  and  improvement  of 
water  quali^  through  control  of  nonpoint 
sources  of  pollution; 

(C)  a  coqununity  development  element 
the  purpose!  of  which  will  be  the  develop- 
ment of  naJtural  resource  based  industry, 
the  protectiin  of  rural  area  Industries  from 
natural  res<iirce  hazards,  the  development 
of  aquaculoure  and  adequate  rural  area 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems,  improve- 
ments in  re<jreation  facilities,  rural  housing, 
adequate  health  and  education  facilities, 
and  essenti4l  transportation  and  communi- 
cation need4  and 

(D)  other  elements  such  as  energy  conser- 
vation, envii-onmental  protection,  preserva- 
tion of  un  que  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources tha ;  are  appropriate  to  achieving 


the  goals  o: 
rural  areas. 

(4)  The  t^rm 
States,  the 


State"  means  the  several 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Vin  in  Islands. 

(5)  The  t<  rm  "local  unit  of  government" 
means  any  city,  town,  township,  parish,  vil- 
lage, or  oth(  r  general-purpose  subdivision  of 
a  State,  any  local  or  regional  special  district 
or  other  liioited  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  inclu  ling  any  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation dist-ict.  irrigation,  watershed,  or 
drainage  district,  school  district,  park  au- 


the  citizens  in  the  designated 


thorlty.  and  water  or  sanitary  district. 

(6)  The  term  "nonprofit  organization" 
means  any  community  association,  wildlife 
group,  or  1  esource  conservation  organiza- 
tion that  14  incorporated  and  approved  by 


the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
to  any  rural  area  those  public  facilities  or 
services  Included  In  the  area  plan  for  such 
rural  area. 

(7)  The  term  "technical  assistance"  means 
any  service  provided  by  the  staff  members 
of  any  agency  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, including  advising,  inventory  evaluat- 
ing, planning,  designing,  supervising,  laying 
out,  and  inspecting,  and  the  providing  of 
maps,  reports,  and  other  documents  associ- 
ated with  the  services  provided. 

(8)  The  term  "financial  assistance"  means 
the  assistance  made  available  under  this 
subtitle  by  means  of  Federal  grants  and 
loans. 

(9)  The  term  "works  of  Improvement" 
means  the  facilities  installed  or  being  in- 
stalled in  compliance  with  the  area  plan. 

RESOURCES  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  1541.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
resource  conservation  and  development  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  States,  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, and  local  nonprofit  organizations  the 
technical  and  financial  assistance  necessary 
to  permit  such  States,  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, and  organizations  to  operate  and 
maintain  a  planning  process  for  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  and  actions  needed  to  con- 
serve and  better  utilize  Isuid,  develop  natu- 
ral resources,  and  improve  and  enhance  the 
economic  and  environmental  conditions  of 
rural  areas  of  the  United  States. 

A0THROITY  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Sec.  1542.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle  the  Secretary  may— 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance  and 
advice,  upon  request,  to  any  State,  local  unit 
of  government,  or  local  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion within  a  designated  rural  area  to  assist 
in  developing  an  area  plan  for  such  area; 

(2)  cooperate  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  with 
State  and  local  governments,  and  with  local 
nonprofit  organizations  in  conducting  sur- 
veys and  inventories,  disseminating  informa- 
tion, and  developing  area  plans: 

(3)  assist  in  carrying  out  an  area  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  any  rural  area 
by  providing  technical  and  finaincial  assist- 
ance, including  grants  and  loans,  to  local 
public  agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations 
designated  to  receive  such  assistance  by  the 
Governor  or  legislature  of  the  State  con- 
cerned; and 

(4)  enter  into  agreements  with  State  agen- 
cies, local  units  of  government,  and  local 
nonprofit  organizations,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1543. 

agreements;  terms  and  conditions 
Sec.  1543.  (a)  Technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
to  any  State  agency,  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment, or  local  nonprofit  organization  to 
assist  such  agency,  unit  of  government,  or 
organization  in  carrying  out  works  of  im- 
provement specified  in  an  area  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  only  if — 

(1)  such  State  agency,  unit  of  government, 
or  organization  agrees  in  writing  to  carry 
out  such  works  of  Improvement  and  to  fi- 
nance or  arrange  for  financing  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such  works 
of  improvement  not  paid  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subtitle; 

(2)  the  works  of  Improvement  for  which 
assistance  is  to  be  provided  under  this  sub- 
title are  included  in  an  area  plan  and  have 
been  approved  by  the  local  units  of  govern- 
ment to  be  assisted; 

(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  assist- 
ance to  finance  the  type  of  works  of  im- 


provement concerned  is  not  reasonably 
available  to  such  agency,  unit  of  govern- 
ment, or  organization  under  some  other 
Federal  program; 

(4)  the  works  of  improvement  provided  for 
in  the  area  plan  for  any  area  are  consistent 
with  any  existing  comprehensive  plan  for 
such  area: 

(5)  the  cost  of  land  or  Interest  in  land  ac- 
quired or  to  be  acquired  under  such  plan  by 
any  State,  local  unit  of  government,  or  local 
nonprofit  organization  is  borne  by  such 
State,  unit  of  government,  or  organization, 
except  in  the  case  of  land  or  interest  in  land 
acquired  or  to  be  acquired  for  the  purpose 
of  conserving  or  protecting  fish  or  wildlife, 
acquired  or  to  be  acquired  for  public  recre- 
ational purposes,  or  acquired  or  to  be  ac- 
quired to  protect  the  public  from  a  threat  to 
its  health  and  welfare;  and 

(6)  the  State,  local  unit  of  government,  or 
local  nonprofit  organization  participating  in 
an  area  plan  agrees  to  maintain  and  operate 
any  work  of  improvement  carried  out  under 
such  plan. 

(b)  Loans  made  under  this  subtitle  shall 
be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  except  that 
such  losLns  shall  have  a  repayment  period  of 
not  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  date  of 
completion  of  the  works  of  improvement  for 
which  the  loan  is  made  and  shall  bear  inter- 
est at  the  average  rate  of  interest  paid  by 
the  United  States  on  its  obligations  of  a 
comparable  term,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Assistance  may  not  be  made  available 
to  any  State,  local  unit  of  government,  or 
local  nonprofit  organization  to  carry  out 
any  area  plan  unless  such  plan  has  been 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

identification  of  GROUPS  OR  PROBLEMS  FOR 
SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION  IN  AREA  PLANS 

Sec.  1544.  Any  area  plan  may  identify  for 
special  emphasis  or  assistance  under  such 
plan  any  particular  group  (including  small 
farm  operators,  rural  poor,  or  minority 
groups  living  in  the  area  covered  by  such 
plan),  or  any  particular  natural  resource  or 
water  utilization  problem. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  1545.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  subtitle  to  assist  States,  local 
units  of  government,  and  local  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  area  plans  shall  be  supplemen- 
tal to  and  not  in  lieu  of  any  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  any  provision  of  law. 

RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY  BOARD 

Sec  1546.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
Policy  Board  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board"). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  One 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  to  serve  as  chairperson. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Board  to 
advise  the  Secretary  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  subtitle,  including  the  formu- 
lation of  policies  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram provided  for  by  this  subtitle. 

EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1547.  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate 
the  program  provided  for  in  this  subtitle 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  such 
program  is  effectively  meeting  the  needs  of, 
and  the  objectives  identified  by,  the  States, 
local  units  of  government,  and  local  non- 
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profit  organizations  participating  in  such 
program.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  containing  the  re- 
sults of  the  evaluation  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1986,  together  with  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendations  for  continuing,  ter- 
minating, redirecting,  or  modifying  such 
program. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1548.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle, 
except  that  not  more  than  $60,000,000  may 
be  appropriated  for  technical  and  financial 
assistance  for  any  fiscal  year  and  not  more 
than  $15,000,000  may  be  appropriated  for 
loans  for  any  fiscal  year. 

SEPARABILITY  PROVISION 

Sec.  1549.  If  a  part  of  this  subtitle  Is  in- 
valid, all  valid  parts  that  are  severable  from 
the  invalid  part  remain  in  effect.  If  a  part  of 
this  subtitle  is  invalid  in  one  or  more  of  its 
applications,  the  part  remains  in  effect  in 
all  valid  applications  that  are  severable 
from  the  invalid  part. 

Subtitle  J— Effective  Date;  Regulations 

Sec.  1550.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  October  1,  1981. 

Sec.  1551.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

TITLE  XVI-CONTINUATION  OF  FED- 
ERAL CROP  INSURANCE  PILOT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sec.  1601.  Section  107(b)  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section;  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
data  on  the  comparative  costs  of  selling  and 
servicing  crop  insurance  by  various  delivery 
systems,  the  Corporation  shall  for  the  crop 
years  1982.  1983,  1984,  and  1985  continue  its 
pilot  program  of  making  crop  insurance 
available  at  selected  county  offices  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
by  February  1  1985,  report  to  Congress  on 
the  comparative  costs  of  all  delivery  systems 
used  in  crop  years  1981  through  1984.". 
TITLE  XVII— CONFERENCE 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Sec  1701.  (a)  The  President  is  requested 
to  call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Agri- 
culture to  be  held  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Agriculture  shall  be  to  study  cur- 
rent problems  in  the  agricultural  sector  of 
the  economy  and  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions regarding  short-term  and  long-term  so- 
lutions to  such  problems. 

(c)  Members  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Agriculture  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among— 

(1)  heads  of  organizations  comprised  of 
producers  of  agricultural  commodities, 

(2)  representatives  of  the  banking  indus- 
try, 

(3)  representatives  of  businesses  which 
provide  services,  or  produce  goods,  used  by 
producers  of  agricultural  commodities, 

(4)  heads  of  organizations  representing 
the  interests  of  consumers,  and 

(5)  producers  of  agricultural  commodities. 

(d)  A  report  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Agriculture  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  members  of  such 
Conference  are  first  appointed. 


TITLE  XVIII— IMPORTED  MEAT 
Sec  1801.  Section  20  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  620)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion (f )  as  follows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  all  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses,  meat 
and  meat  food  products  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  equines 
which  are  capable  of  use  as  human  food  of- 
fered for  importation  into  the  United  States 
shall  be  subject  to  the  lnsp>ection.  sanitary, 
species  verification  and  residue  standards 
applied  to  such  articles  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Neither  shall  any  meat  or 
meat  food  products  be  imported  which  have 
been  produced  using  agricultural  chemicals 
or  animal  drugs,  the  use  of  which,  in  the 
direct  production  of  such  meat  products,  ( 1 ) 
has  been  prohibited  in  the  United  States  for 
reasons  of  health  or  safety  by  final  judicial 
action  or  by  administrative  action  that  is 
final,  subject  to  judicial  review,  and  that 
has  become  effective,  or  (2)  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  render  such  arti- 
cles adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act.  Provided,  that  the  President  may  set 
aside  the  application  of  clause  (1)  of  this 
provision  to  the  importation  of  any  meat  or 
meat  food  products  if  the  President  finds 
that  it  will  have  the  sp>eclfic  effect  of  caus- 
ing serious  damage  to  the  exportation  of  ag- 
ricultural products  from  the  United  States, 
and  ref>orts  such  factors,  facts,  concerns  and 
findings  that  led  him  to  such  a  determina- 
tion to  the  Congress  at  least  10  days  before 
such  action  becomes  effective.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  inspect  such  articles  through  the 
use  of  random  sampling  for  such  residues 
and  species  verification.  The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shaU  not  be  deemed  to 
permit  the  imposition  of  standards  with  re- 
spect to  such  imported  articles  that  are  less 
stringent  than  standards  Imposed  under  the 
other  subsections  of  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  such  regulations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  become  effective  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  clause  ( 1 )  of  the  third  sen- 
tence shall  become  effective  one  year  after 
such  date  of  enactment  and,  thereafter,  on 
the  same  date  that  a  prohibition  becomes 
effective  with  respect  to  the  use  of  an  agri- 
cultural chemical  or  animal  drug  In  the  do- 
mestic production  of  such  meat  products: 
Provided,  That  if  the  prohibition  becomes 
effective  with  respect  to  such  domestic  pro- 
duction less  than  six  months  after  the  issu- 
ance of  the  administrative  or  court  order,  as 
applicable,  the  provisions  of  clause  (1)  of 
the  third  sentence  shall  become  effective 
with  respect  to  imported  meat  products  six 
months  after  such  order." 
TITLE  XIX-USER  FEES  FOR  REPORTS 
AND  PUBLICATIONS 
Sec  1901.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  furnish  upon  request  copies  of 
pamphlets,  repwrts  or  other  publications 
prepared  in  the  Department  In  carrying  out 
agricultural  economic  reseairch  and  statisti- 
cal reporting  functions  authorized  by  law; 
and  to  charge  such  fees  therefor  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  reasonable:  Provided,  That 
the  imposition  of  such  charges  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  provision  of  title  V  of  the 
Act  of  August  31.  1951,  as  amended,  (31 
U.S.C.  483(a)),  except  that  all  monies  re- 
ceived in  payment  for  work  or  services  per- 
formed or  for  documents,  reports,  or  other 
publications  provided  shall  be  deposited  in  a 
separate  account  or  accounts  to  be  available 
until  expended  and  may  be  used  to  pay  di- 


rectly the  costs  of  such  work,  services,  docu- 
ments, repwrts  or  publications,  and  to  repay 
or  make  advances  to  appropriations  of  funds 
which  do  or  will  Initially  bear  all  or  part  of 
such  costs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire, is  the  gentleman  demanding  a 
recorded  vote  on  the  motion  or  on  the 
passage  of  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  On  the  passage  of 
the  Senate  bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill. 

The  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill 
was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire, for  what  purpose  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel) 
rise? 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  House  bill,  H.R. 
3603,  was  passed  by  voice  vote.  We 
have  now  substituted  the  Senate  bill, 
and  that  is  before  the  House  for  pas- 
sage; is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Senate  bill,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's 
demand  is  in  order. 

All  Members  in  favor  of  taking  this 
by  a  recorded  vote  will  rise. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  I  want  to  know 
what  we  are  voting  on. 

The  SPEAKER.  More  than  the  re- 
quired niunber  have  risen. 

A  recorded  vote  is  ordered. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Chair  pleases,  before  the  vote  is  taken 
I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  FRENZEL)  inquire  as  to  whether 
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vote  on  the  Senate  bill.  It  is 

understanding  that  it  is  a  vote  on 

bill,   as  amended  by  the 


this  was  a 

my 

the  Senat|e 

House  bill 

The 
correct. 

Mr 
voting  on 

The 
correct, 
as  amende^ 

Those 
"aye. 

Voting 

The 
device,  and 
160.  not 


SPSAKER.  The  gentleman  is 


VOlKMER.  So  actually  we  are 

I  he  House  bill? 
SFCAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
T>e  vote  is  on  the  Senate  bill, 
by  the  House  bill. 
Jkembers  in  favor  will  vote 
tho^e  opposed  will  vote  "no." 
be  by  electronic  device, 
was   taken   by   electronic 
there  were— ayes  192,  noes 
vesting  81,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  278] 
AYES— 192 


will 


vote 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bereuter 

BevUl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  Phill|p 

Byron 

Chisholm 

Coelho 

Collins  (ID 

Coyne.  Wlllia^ 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Danielson 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Edgar 

Edwards  (OI^) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdahl 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fazio 

Fithian 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 


Anderson 
Archer 
Badham 
Bailey  (MO) 
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Fountain 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gray 

Hagedom 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hammerschmidt 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kindness 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levitas 

Long  (LA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mikulski 

MUler  (OH) 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

M(X>re 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

NOES— 160 

Bennett 
Bethune 
BlUey 
Brinkley 


Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Price 

RahaU 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snyder 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Volkmer 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Weber  (MN) 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CO) 
Burgener 


Butler 

Grisham 

Obey 

Carman 

Gunderson 

Parrls 

Carney 

Hall  (OH) 

Pashayan 

Chappell 

Hall.  Sam 

Patman 

Chappie 

Har.ce 

Paul 

Cheney 

Hansen  (ID) 

Petri 

Clausen 

Hansen  (DT) 

Porter 

Clinger 

Hartnett 

Pritchard 

Coats 

Heckler 

Ratchford 

Coleman 

Hightower 

Regula 

Conable 

Hiler 

Rinaldo 

Conte 

Hollenbeck 

Rltter 

Coughlin 

Horton 

Roberts  (SD) 

Courter 

Howard 

Robinson 

Coyne.  James 

Hughes 

Rodlno 

Craig 

Hunter 

Roth 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hyde 

Roukema 

Crane.  Philip 

Jacobs 

Rudd 

Daniel.  Dan 

Jeffries 

Santlni 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Kastenmeler 

Sawyer 

Dannemeyer 

Kemp 

Schneider 

Daschle 

Kogovsek 

Seiberling 

Deckard 

Kramer 

Sensenbrenner 

DeNardis 

Lagomarsino 

Shaw 

Derwlnski 

LatU 

Shumway 

Dickinson 

LeBoutiUier 

Siljander 

Dorgan 

Lee 

Smith  (AL) 

Doman 

Lent 

Smith  (OR) 

Dougherty 

Lewis 

Snowe 

Downey 

Loefner 

Stanton 

Dreler 

Long  (MD) 

Stark 

Dwyer 

liOtt 

Staton 

Eckart 

Lowery  (CA) 

Stenholm 

Edwards  (AL) 

Lujan 

Studds 

Edwards  (CA) 

Madlgan 

Stump 

Emery 

Marriott 

Thomas 

Erlenbom 

Martin  (NY) 

Trible 

Evans  (DE) 

McClory 

Walgren 

Fascell 

McDade 

Walker 

Fenwick 

McDonald 

Weaver 

Fiedler 

McGrath 

Weber  (OH) 

Fields 

Michel 

Whitehurst 

Flndley 

MUler  (CA) 

Williams  (MT) 

Pish 

MineU 

Wolf 

Prank 

Minish 

Wortley 

Frenzel 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Wylie 

Gibbons 

Moffett 

Yates 

Goldwater 

MoUnari 

Young (FL) 

Gradison 

Morrison 

Gregg 

Mottl 

NOT  VOTING- 

-81 

Alexander 

Garcia 

O'Brien 

Ashbrook 

Oilman 

Pepper 

Asp  in 

Gingrich 

Pursell 

Bafalls 

Green 

Quillen 

Barnard 

Guarini 

Rhodes 

Beard 

Hamilton 

Roe 

Biaggl 

Hefner 

Rosenthal 

Boiling 

Hertcl 

Rousselot 

Brooks 

Holland 

Russo 

BroyhUI 

Ireland 

Savage 

Burton.  John 

Jenkins 

Scheuer 

Campbell 

Johnston 

Schroeder 

Clay 

Jones  (NO 

Schulze 

Collins  (TX) 

Jones  (OK) 

Schumer 

Conyers 

Livingston 

Shsimansky 

Corcoran 

Lundine 

Solarz 

Dellums 

Lungren 

Solomon 

Dymally 

Marks 

Udall 

Early 

Martin  (NO 

Vander  Jagt 

Ertel 

Mazzoli 

Vento 

Ferraro 

McCloskey 

Waxman 

Flippo 

McCollum 

White 

Florio 

McKinney 

Whitten 

Foglletu 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Williams  (OH) 

Porsythe 

Moorhead 

Wright 

Fowler 

Murphy 

Wyden 

Frost 

Murtha 

Young  (AK) 

Mr.  Dellums  for,  with  Mr.  Porsythe 
against. 

Mr.  Dymally  for,  with  Mr.  Oilman 
against. 

Mr.  Green  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska 
against. 

Mr.  Johnston  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio  against. 

Mr.  Marks  for,  with  Mr.  Van  der  Jagt 
against. 

Mr.  Pursell  for,  with  Mr.  Rousselot 
against. 

Mr.  Quillen  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Solomon. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Barnard  with  Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  BroyhiU. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  McCollum. 

Mr.  Foglietta  with  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  with  Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Shamansky  with  Mr.  Lungren. 

Mr.  Vento  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Solarz  with  Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Russo  with  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Ms.  Per- 
raro. 

Mr.  Fowler  with  Mr.  Lundine. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Flippo. 

Mr.  Murphy  with  Mr.  Ertel. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Aspin. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  Jenkins  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Schimier  with  Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  changed  his 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  pro- 
vide price  and  income  protection  for 
farmers,  assure  consumers  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices,  continue  food  assistance  to  low- 
income  households,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3603)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


D  1850 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  White  for,  with  Mr.  Hertel  against. 

Mr.  Waxman  for,  with  Mr.  Florio  against. 

Mr.  Biaggi  for,  with  Mr.  Baf alls  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Campbell 
against. 

Mr.  Garcia  for.  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Guarini  for,  with  Mr.  Corcoran 
against. 


D  1900 

AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CHANGES  IN  SECTION  NUM- 
BERS, CROSS  REFERENCES, 
AND  PUNCTUATION  MARKS  IN 
ENGROSSMENT  OP  S.  884 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  In  the  en- 
grossment of  the  House  amendment  to 
the  Senate  bill  S.  884,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  correct  section  numbers, 
cross  references,  and  punctuation 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rose).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 
on  the  Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OP  H.R.  3364 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
my  name  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  3364. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
OCTOBER  26,  1981 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of- the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4603,  DEPOSIT  INSUR- 
ANCE FLEXIBILITY  ACT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-292)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  253)  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4603)  to  provide  flexibility  to  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurauice  Corporation, 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  the  Federal  su- 
pervisory agencies  to  deal  with  finan- 
cially distressed  depository  institu- 
tions, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


TO  CONTROL  ACID  RAIN 

(Mr.  MOFFETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Acid  Deposition 
Control  Act  of  1981  with  a  bipartisan 
coalition  of  Members  including  Judd 
Gregg,  Sam  Gibbons,  George  Miller, 
Don  Mitchell,  and  several  others. 
This  legislation,  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  is  designed  to  contain  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions,  pollutants  which 
are  linked  to  the  acid  rain  tragedy 
which  is  threatening  our  environment. 

Abundant  scientific  evidence  speaks 
to  the  dangers  posed  to  our  Nation's 
environment  by  the  phenomenon 
called  acid  rain.  In  February  of  this 
year,  researchers  reported  that  acid 
rain  was  threatening  a  disaster  in  the 
Sierra  Nevadas.  Acid  levels  comparable 
to  vinegar  were  detected  in  the  pre- 
cipitation detected  this  summer  in  Col- 
orado. Our  relations  with  our  Canadi- 
an neighbors  have  slipped  consider- 
ably because  of  acid  rain  damage  to 
their  lakes  which  is  linked  to  our 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions.  The  New 
England  River  Basin  Commission  has 
reported  that  we  suffer  $100  million  to 
$400  million  in  annual  damage  to  ac- 
quatic  ecosystems,  forests,  and  materi- 
als due  to  acid  rain. 

Most  recently,  the  respected  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  has  weighed  in 
with  its  report  on  acid  rain:  "Atmos- 
phere-Biosphere Interactions:  Toward 
a  Better  Understanding  of  the  Ecologi- 
cal Consequences  of  Fossil  Fuel  Com- 
bustion." The  NAS  report  adds  sub- 
stantial, additional  evidence  that  acid 
rain  is  a  serious  threat  to  environmen- 
tal quality.  Among  their  findings: 

Acid  rain  is  destroying  soft-water 
ecosystems; 

There  is  clear  evidence,  which  the 
report  calls  "overwhelming,"  that  pow- 
erplant  emissions  are  linked  to  the 
production  of  acid  rain;  and 

Continued  emissions  of  pollutants 
like  sulfur  dioxide  at  current  or  accel- 
erated rates  will  be  extremely  risky 
from  a  long-term  economic  standpoint. 

At  this  point,  it  seems  clear  that  acid 
rain  is  an  issue  which  has  been  studied 
with  great  care  by  the  scientific  com- 
munity. Now  is  the  time  for  Congress 
to  act  aggressively,  particularly  when 
the  Clean  Air  Act  authorization  must 
be  renewed. 

Despite  the  evidence;  despite  the 
overwhelming  86  percent  envirormien- 
tal  consensus  for  continuing  a  strong 
Clean  Air  Act,  most  current  legislative 
proposals  appear  aimed  at  hamstring- 
ing our  enforcement  efforts.  Proposals 
that  we  have  seen  coming  out  of  the 
administration— such  as  the  Clean  Air 
Act  draft  dated  Augvist  20  which  I  re- 
leased last  month— ignore  the  substan- 
tial economic  damage,  the  damage  to 
human  health,  and  the  ecological 
damage  which  will  be  incurred  if  we 
weaken  the  Clean  Air  Act  now.  So,  de- 
spite the  attractive  arguments  that 
further  economic  progress  can  only  be 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  clean 
environment,  we  feel  that  action  is 


necessary  to  curb  the  obvious  damage 
we  see  from  acid  rain. 

Our  bill,  similar  to  that  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  George  Mitchell,  of 
Maine,  is  designed  to  contain  those 
harmful  emissions  which  contribute  to 
the  acid  rain  problem  in  the  North- 
east. 

Let  me  summarize  the  approach 
taken  by  our  bill: 

First,  the  bill  identifies  a  31 -State 
area  in  the  Eastern  United  States  as 
an  "acid  deposition  region." 

Second,  in  this  region.  States  will  be 
directed  to  develop  plans  for  reducing 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions. 

Third,  over  10  years,  these  States 
will  reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by 
10  million  tons  below  1980  levels. 

Fourth,  each  State  will  reduce  emis- 
sions by  its  share  of  excess  pollution. 

Fifth,  the  reduction  will  be  accom- 
plished by  strategies  which  include: 

Least  emissions  dispatching,  where 
permitted  by  law,  as  practiced  by  elec- 
tric utilities; 

Investments  in  energy  conservation 
where  emission  reductions  can  be  iden- 
tified; 

Coal  washing  or  fuel  switching; 

Addition  of  new  technology;  and 

Interstate  bubbling. 

Sixth,  plans  will  be  submitted  to 
EPA  for  approval.  If  States  fail  to 
submit  such  plans,  EPA  will  be  re- 
quired to  prescribe  sulfur  dioxide 
emission  reduction  strategies. 

This  legislation  represents  a  new 
phase  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  battle. 
Americans  across  the  country  are  tired 
of  hearing  that  the  trumpet  must 
sound  "retreat"  when  it  comes  to  pol- 
lution controls.  The  petition  drive  di- 
rected against  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  only  example  of  the  strong 
conviction  held  by  a  majority  in  this 
country  that  our  land,  water,  and  ma- 
terial resources  are  too  precious  to  be 
threatened  by  a  "supply  side"  environ- 
mental strategy.  It's  time  for  environ- 
mentalists within  Congress  to  stand 
up  for  a  strong  Clean  Air  Act  and  on 
behalf  of  a  thoughtful  approach  for 
the  control  of  acid  rain. 

Environmentally  conscious  Ameri- 
cans are  waiting  and  watching  what 
the  Congress  does.  Our  Canadian 
neighbors  are  waiting  for  us  to  make 
the  same  kind  of  commitment  which 
they  have  made,  which  the  Scandana- 
vians  have  made.  Let  us  not  disappoint 
them.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
our  legislation  to  respond  to  this  pre- 
eminent environmental  crisis;  acid 
rain. 


DANGEROUS  EROSION  OF  TOP- 
LEVEL  MANAGEMENT  IN  FED- 
ERAL CIVIL  SERVICE 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
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and      include      extraneous 


remarks 
matter.)     

Mr.  HpYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  luring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  by  Karlyn  Barker 
of  the  Washington  Post  entitled.  "SES 
Executi\tes  Find  Many  Thorns,  Pew 
Roses.  "  The  article,  similar  to  ones  ap- 
{>earing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  New  York  Times,  and  Newsweek 
magazin;,  focuses  on  the  dangerous 
erosion  of  top  level  management  in 
the  Ped«  ral  civil  service. 

More  than  45,000  Federal  employees 
in  the  <tS-14  through  18  levels  cur- 
rently lack  any  incentive  to  remain  in 
the  Pedsral  Government  because  of 
the  cap  on  their  pay.  In  an  era  when 
this  country's  leadership  is  strongly 
advocatlig  incentives  to  increase  pro- 
duction ind  rebuild  our  economy,  the 
Federal  Government— which  is  the 
largest  employer  in  the  world— is  de- 
nying its  best  employees  the  salary 
necessar '  to  keep  them  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

As  the  Washington  Post  article 
points  o  It,  52  percent  of  our  Federal 
executivifs  are  considering  leaving 
Government  this  year.  Of  these.  85 
percent  cite  inadequate  pay  as  the 
major  re  ison  for  their  departure. 

Now  tiiat  48,000  Federal  employees 
have  hit  the  $50,000  pay  cap,  morale 
in  the  m  id-  to  high-level  grades  is  suf- 
fering, as  employees  see  the  avenues 
to  future  pay  advancement  close. 

If  we  ail  to  deal  with  the  pay  cap 
issue,  this  country  is  headed  toward 
manager  lent  by  the  mediocre.  We  will 
have  to  be  content  with  a  horde  of 
second-bisters,  uninspired,  inactive, 
and  unimaginative  bureaucrats.  And 
when  our  constituents  come  asking 
why  Goi^emment  does  not  respond, 
why  it  vs  astes,  and  why  it  is  lethargic, 
we  can  :ell  them  that  the  Congress 
defied  a  1  the  rules  of  the  American 
spirit  an  1  decided  not  to  offer  any  in- 
centives to  the  people  who  make  this 
Govemn  lent  nm. 

Mr.  Sjieaker,  I  contend  that  if  an 
American  corporation  would  treat  its 
executives  the  way  this  Government 
treats  theirs,  that  same  corporation 
would  nc  t  be  in  business  very  long. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  review  Ms. 
Barker's  article  with  an  eye  to  the  up- 
coming   liscussions  on  the  next  con- 
tinuing   -esolution.  I  look  forward  to 
discussing  this  issue  in  depth  with  my 
friends  o  ti  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
SES  Exi  cuTivES  Find  Many  Thorns,  Pew 
Roses 
(By  Karlyn  Barker) 

When  J  mmy  Carter  set  up  the  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive S  ;rvice  nearly  three  years  ago.  it 
was  toutei  I  as  the  ideal  place  for  the  govern- 
ment's to  )  managers,  an  elite  niche  where 
Uncle  Saji  I's  best  and  brightest  would  toil  at 
greater  rii  k  but  with  the  promise  of  greater 
rewards. 

It  hasn' ;  worked  out  that  way,  according 
to  numerc  us  senior  executives.  In  a  recently 
released  survey  of  1,000  randomly  selected 
SES  members,  more  than  80  percent  said 


that,  although  they  lilce  their  Jobs,  they  be- 
lieve there  are  insufficient  incentives  to 
retain  top  quality  government  executives. 
F^l^ther.  46  percent  of  the  current  execu- 
tives said  they  are  thinlUng  of  leaving  gov- 
ernment service  within  the  next  two  years. 

The  written  survey,  mailed  out  to  senior 
executives  by  the  Office  of  Merit  Systems 
and  Studies,  found  a  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  SES.  which  replaced  the  so-caUed 
"supergrade"  system  and  was  part  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  passed  in  late  1978. 
The  6.700-member  S£S  includes  most  mana- 
gerial, supervisory  and  policy-making  posi- 
tions equivalent  to  GS  16  through  Execu- 
tive Level  V  in  the  Executive  branch. 

The  survey  detailed  several  SES  short- 
comings: 

The  current  pay  cap  of  $50,112  has  result- 
ed in  "pay  compression."  so  that  all  SES 
members— and  many  of  their  subordinates- 
earn  the  same  salary,  preventing  distinc- 
tions based  on  differing  responsibilities  and 
authority. 

The  pay  ceiling  has  meant  that  some  ex- 
ecutives have  accepted  "promotions"  with 
no  increase  in  pay;  conversely,  some  have 
been  less  willing  to  accept  promotions. 

The  pay  cap  has  hastened  the  retirement 
of  senior  executives,  whose  pensions  are 
based  on  the  top  salary  earned.  Though 
they  can't  Improve  their  base  pensions  at 
this  point  by  staying  on  longer,  they  can 
look  forward  to  having  their  i>enslons  boost- 
ed by  regular  cost-of-living  increases  once 
they  do  retire. 

The  SES  bonus  system,  a  type  of  merit 
pay  intended  to  motivate  and  reward  execu- 
tives for  exceptional  performance,  has  been 
so  severely  curtailed  by  Congress  and  the 
OPM  that  at  least  half  the  members  of  the 
excutive  work  force  feel  they  have  no  real 
chance  of  getting  a  bonus  in  the  coming 
year. 

Despite  the  theory  that  the  SES  would 
mean  greater  risks  for  greater  rewards,  most 
top  performing  executives  feel  they  have 
not  been  adequately  compensated  for  their 
work  and.  as  of  July  1981.  only  one  career 
executive  has  been  removed  from  SES  for 
poor  performance.  Part  of  the  idea  behind 
the  reorganized  system  was  that  it  would  at- 
tract and  keep  the  best  government  execu- 
tives by  increasing  their  pay  and  perquisites 
while  eliminating  many  of  the  protections 
against  dismissal  for  poor  performance. 

The  survey  reported  that  78  percent  of 
the  executives  questioned  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  pay  compared  to  that  of  private 
sector  executives.  Ninety-one  percent  said 
they  enjoy  the  job  Itself  and  the  kind  of 
work  they  do.  and  80  percent  said  they  be- 
lieve they  get  results  and  have  a  positive 
impact  on  government  performance. 

On  the  negative  side.  63  percent  said  they 
are  disatisfied  with  the  bonuses  and  rank 
awards  systems. 

The  vast  majority  of  eligible  career  execu- 
tives chose  to  join  the  SES  when  it  was  set 
up.  particularly  since  it  was  understood  at 
the  time  that  failure  to  do  so  could  scuttle 
their  career  advancement. 

"People  are  really  down,"  said  E.  Jerry 
Shaw,  president  of  the  Senior  Executive  As- 
sociation. "There's  this  tremendous  feeling 
of  betrayal,  and  executives  just  cannot  see  a 
future  in  government  if  they  are  going  to 
keep  getting  kicked  in  the  head." 

Shaw  said  the  treatment  of  career  execu- 
tives should  be  all  the  more  troubling  to  of- 
ficials because  "these  are  the  successes  in 
government,  not  the  failures." 

Archie  Grimmett.  one  of  those  successes, 
has  worked  for  the  federal  government  for 


22  years.  He  loves  his  job.  regards  his  career 
as  a  higher  calling  and  until  recently  had 
never  once  thought  of  looking  elsewhere  for 
employment. 

But  now  the  46-year-old  chief  of  the  De- 
partment of  Army's  staffing  and  career 
management  division  for  civilian  personnel 
says  he  is  becoming  "very  disillusioned 
about  the  whole  thing."  For  the  first  time, 
he  and  his  wife  have  begun  discussing  the 
possibility  that  he  might  want  to  leave  gov- 
ernment service  unless,  as  promised,  govern- 
ment pay  and  benefits  improve. 

The  continuing  failed  promise  of  the  SES 
has  made  it  "alarmingly  unattractive"  to 
mid-level  federal  employes,  the  pool  from 
which  a  large  number  of  future  SES  mem- 
bers will  likely  be  drawn,  according  to  the 
survey.  And  even  Donald  J.  Devlne.  director 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  has 
told  congressional  officials  that  the  govern- 
ment is  losing  its  best,  most  seasoned  execu- 
tives at  a  time  when  it  needs  them  more 
than  ever. 

Senior  executives,  to  be  sure,  are  not  the 
only  government  employes  feeling  abused 
these  days.  Studies  of  mid-  to  high-level 
civil  servants  indicate  that  morale  in  gener- 
al is  suffering,  particularly  now  that  more 
than  48.000  federal  employes  have  hit  the 
$50,000  pay  cap. 

"The  brain-drain  problem  is  a  much 
broader  problem  than  the  SES. "  said  Rep. 
William  Ford  (D-Mich.).  chairman  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. He  said  officials  in  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration have  come  in  "thinking  that 
bureaucrats  are  to  be  purged  at  all  costs, 
and  this  makes  them  incapable  of  making 
any  judgment  on  the  impact  of  that  policy 
on  the  government." 

Still,  the  problems  of  the  SES— where  the 
last  substantial  pay  raise  was  in  March  1977. 
followed  by  a  5V4  percent  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  October  1979— are  being  felt  in 
every  agency. 

"We've  lost  a  number  of  top  people,"  re- 
ports Ed  Nicholas,  director  of  personnel  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  SES.  He  has  been  in 
government  service  for  35  years. 

Nicholas  noted  that  while  other  govern- 
ment workers  just  received  a  4.8-percent  pay 
increase.  SES  salaries  have  been  frozen. 
NIH  recently  lost  one  of  its  top  directors, 
who  left  to  head  up  a  medical  school,  re- 
portedly at  double  his  salary,  and  Nicholas 
said  about  30  vacancies  have  remained  un- 
filled at  the  agency  because  it  can't  find 
qualified  people  to  take  them. 

While  few  are  being  attracted  to  govern- 
ment service,  others  are  seizing  every 
chance  to  leave  it.  OPM's  statistics  show 
that  between  July  1979  and  June  1981  1.100 
career  executives  elected  to  take  optional  re- 
tirement. Another  363  resigned  outright,  ac- 
cording to  OPM. 


NATIONAL  HOMEOWNERSHIP 
BONDS 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  revised  bill  for  my  bill 
H.R.  4704.  which  will  make  homeown- 
ership  once  again  a  real  possibility  for 
millions  of  Americans.  At  the  same 
time,   it  will  put  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands  of  construction  workers  back  to 
work  without  costing  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury a  penny  in  lost  revenue.  In  fact, 
because  of  the  new  economic  activity 
which  will  be  created  by  this  proposal, 
new  tax  dollars  will  flow  into  the 
Treasury. 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  issuance 
of  partially  tax-exempt  national 
homeownership  bonds  paying  a  face 
yield  of  10  percent.  The  money  raised 
by  these  bonds  would  go  to  finance  12- 
percent  mortgages. 

The  Reagan  administration's  plan 
will  work  and  interest  rates  will  come 
down.  But  my  bill  will  provide  a  way 
of  helping  the  depressed  housing  in- 
dustry. 

This  bill  will  do  the  following: 
ExpuvKATiow  or  H.R.  4833 

1.  Answer  the  r>ent  up  demand  for  residen- 
tial housing. 

2.  Put  hundreds  of  thousands  of  construc- 
tion workers  now  laid  off  back  to  work. 

3.  Provide  a  new  source  of  mortgage  funds 
to  banks,  savings  and  loans,  and  other  tradi- 
tional residential  mortgage  lending  institu- 
tions. 

4.  Increase  income  tax  yield  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

5.  Increase  the  demand  for  building  mate- 
rials. 

6.  Create  new  demand  for  household  ap- 
pliances and  household  furnishings. 

If  implemented  promptly  this  program 
wUl: 

1.  I»rovide  new  employment  for  at  least 
one  million  people  in  the  first  year.  These 
reemployed  individuals  and  their  collaterals 
probably  represent  at  least  two  million 
voters. 

2.  Satisfy  the  needs  and  desires  of  at  least 
500,000.  perhaps  600.000.  families  with  new 
housing.  This  constituency  with  collaterals 
will  exceed  one  million. 

3.  Help  restore  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try and  the  banks  to  a  more  healthy  eco- 
nomic condition.  This  program  will  generate 
approximately  200  million  in  service  fees 
and  profits  for  the  lending  institutions. 

4.  Provide  an  opportunity  for  perhaps  as 
many  as  five  million  small  investors  to  earn 
a  14-percent  net  return  on  their  savings 
guaranteed  for  five  years. 

5.  Generate  new  revenue  for  the  Treasury: 
or.  under  the  best  conditions,  assuming  a 
dramatic  and  desired  drop  in  mortgage  in- 
terest rates,  create  no  net  loss  for  the  Treas- 
ury. 

6.  The  benefits  from  the  program  will  be 
felt  in  every  comer  of  the  Nation,  everv  seg- 
ment of  society. 

7.  This  program  will  satisfy  the  aspira- 
tions of  from  four  to  eight  million  voters. 

STEP  1 

Passage  of  H.R.  4833.  as  amended  to 
permit  banks,  savings  and  loans,  and  other 
institutions,  which  have  traditionally  pro- 
vided financing  for  residential  construction 
or  purchase  of  newly  constructed  resi- 
dences, to  issue  National  Home  Ownership 
Bonds  in  denominations  of  $1,000  or  any 
multiple  of  $1,000. 

Term  of  authority— 3  years  (ending  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985).  Term  of  bonds— 5  years.  Rate 
of  interest  to  be  paid  Investor  by  Issuing  au- 
thority—10  percent. 

All  funds  from  the  sale  of  NHO  Bonds 
must  be  loaned  on  mortgages  to  finance  the 
construction  of  a  new  residence  or  the  pur- 
chase of  a  hitherto  unoccupied  new  resi- 
dence. 


Mortgages  funded  by  this  program  are  to 
carry  an  interest  rate  of  12  t)ercent.  Month- 
ly mortgage  payments  are  to  be  based  on  a 
30-year  amortization  period  of  12  percent 
(or  for  a  shorter  period,  if  preferred  by  the 
borrower).  Initial  term  of  the  mortgage— 5 
years.  At  the  end  of  the  initial  5  year  term, 
interest  rate  is  to  be  renegotiated  with  no 
penalty  to  the  borrower. 

Tax  Forecoehce 

Tax  exemption  allowable  to  rate  payer  on 
interest  received  from  NHO  Bonds: 
Percentage  tax  Joregoence ' 

Marginal  tax  rate: 

29  percent  or  less 

30  percent — 

31  percent . 

32  percent „. 

33  percent — ~ 

34  percent — 

35  percent ™~. 

36  percent 

37  percent 

38  percent 

39  percent 

40  percent 

41  p>ercent 

42  percent 

43  percent 

44  percent 

45  percent ~ 

46  percent 

47  percent 

48  percent 

49  percent 

50  percent 


99.4 
98.0 
96.6 
95.2 
93.8 
92.4 
91.0 
89.6 
88.2 
86.8 
85.4 
84.0 
82.6 
81.2 
79.8 
78.4 
77.0 
75.6 
74.2 
72.8 
71.4 
70.0 

will    be 
,000  NHO 


■Average  t«jc  forecoence  per  year 
$2,424.50.  or  total  of  $12,122.50  on  $100, 
Bonds. 

The  purpose  of  the  income  tax  foregoence 
is  to  provide  the  investor  in  NHO  Bonds  (no 
matter  what  his  marginal  tax  rate)  with  an 
after  tax  return  the  equivalent  of  what 
would  have  been  earned  had  the  funds  been 
placed  at  an  annual  return  of  14  percent. 

RATIONALE 

Nationwide  residential  home  construction 
is  off  more  than  50  percent.  Current  mort- 
gage interest  rates  in  the  neighborhood  of 
17  percent  have  effectively  prevented  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  would-be  home  pur- 
chasers from  qualifying  for  the  requisite 
mortgage  and  being  able  to  pay  the  interest 
rate  demanded. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  skilled  con- 
struction workers  have  no  jobs.  An  alarming 
number  of  residential  construction  contrac- 
tors are  being  forced  out  of  business:  others 
into  bankruptcy. 

The  suppliers  of  building  materials  of 
every  description  rejjort  sales  off  40  to  50 
percent. 

Plants  manufacturing  home  appliances- 
ranges,  refrigerators,  water  heaters,  dish- 
washers, etc.— are  being  closed  or  operating 
at  greatly  reduced  capacity.  The  demand  for 
domestic  copper  for  wiring  and  plumbing 
has  been  dangerously  diminished. 

It  is  believed  the  availability  of  12  percent 
mortgage  money  will  bring  about  an  Imme- 
diate upturn  in  residential  construction, 
with  all  the  incalculable  benefits  such  an 
upturn  will  produce. 

A  revival  in  home  construction  wUl  mean 
jobs  for  construction  workers  at  the  job  site: 
employment  for  labor  producing  building 
materials:  new  cargoes  for  freight  carriers: 
reemployment  for  those  factory  workers  in 
the  appliance  field  who  have  been  laid  off. 
Paint  and  hardware  manufacturers  will  ben- 
efit. The  furniture  and  carpet  industry  will 
benefit.  State  and  local  taxing  authorities 


will  derive  new  revenue  from  the  new  values 
added  to  the  tax  rolls. 

NO  TAX  U>SS  TO  the  FEDERAL  TREASURY 

The  tax  loss  resulting  from  the  foregoence 
of  a  portion  of  the  tax  on  the  interest  re- 
turns from  the  10  percent  bonds  Is  only  an 
apparent  loss. 

On  tlOO.OOO  of  National  Home  Ownership 

Bonds 

Average  tax  foregoence  per  year ....  $2,424.50 

Total  apparent  loss  over  5  years: ....  12.122.50 

(Twenty-two  classes  of  rate  payers  from 
the  29  percent  to  the  50  percent  bracket  will 
receive  some  measure  of  tax  foregoence. 
The  average  tax  foregoence.  if  an  equal 
number  of  rate  payers  in  every  bracket  were 
to  participate,  would  be  $2,424.50  per  year 
for  each  $100,000  worth  of  bonds.  Averages 
can  be  misleading.  The  minimum  tax  fore- 
goence available  to  the  rate  payer  in  the  29 
percent  bracket  is  $2,840.00  per  year.  The 
minimiim  bracket  is  $2,000.00  per  year.) 

PREDICTABLE  TAX  GAINS 

At  least  one-half  of  the  cost  of  residential 
construction  results  In  taxable  income: 

Wages  paid  to  on-site  and  off-site  labor 

Wages  paid  to  workers  in  the  materials 
field; 

Commissions  earned  by  real  estate  people; 

New  taxable  income  for  title  companies, 
insurance  providers,  and  transporters  of 
building  materials. 

All  this  income  becomes  taxable  in  the 
year  of  construction.  Assuming  a  tax  rate  of 
20  percent  applied  to  this  new  revenue,  and 
this  figure  is  probably  a  minimum,  the 
Treasury  will  collect  immediately  in  taxes 
an  additional  $10,000. 

Predictable  maximum  tax  loss (14.200.00 

Predictable  minimum  tax  loss 10.000.00 

Average  Ux  loss 12.122.50 

Immediate  tax  gain  .„ 10.000.00 

Remaining  apparent  tax  loss ....    2.122.50 

ADDITIONAL  TAX  BENEFITS  TO  THE  TREASURY 
THE  RESULT  OF  THE  LOWER  MORTGAGE  INTER- 
EST RATE 

The  borrower  of  $100,000  on  a  mortgage 
at  17.5  percent  interest  is  permitted  to 
deduct  the  total  amoimt  of  interest  ptUd 
from  his  gross  income  to  arrive  at  his  ad- 
justed gross  income  or  taxable  income. 

In  the  first  five  years  of  a  $100,000  mort- 
gage to  be  amortized  over  30  years,  the  de- 
ductible Interest  component  will  be  about 
$17,000  per  year. 

A  similar  borrower  with  a  12  percent  in- 
terest rate  will  have  a  deductible  Interest 
component  of  about  $12,000  per  year  for  5 
years. 

To  qualify  for  a  $100,000  mortgage  at  a 
17.5  percent  Interest  rate,  applicants  must 
have  a  gross  disposable  income  of  at  least 
$60,000. 

To  qualify  for  the  same  $100,000  mortgage 
with  a  12  petent  Interest  rate,  applicants 
must  have  a  gross  disposable  income  of  ap- 
proximately $46,000. 

Both  borrowers  would  be  in  a  marginal 
tax  rate  well  above  30  percent.  Additional 
tax  revenues  resulting  from  this  lower  de- 
ductible Interest  taxed  at  30  percent  will 
result  in  an  Increase  of  tax  collections  by 
the  Federal  Treasury  In  the  first  5  years  of 
the  mortgage  of  at  least  $7,500. 

While  the  average  cost  of  new  homes  in 
the  U.S.  might  be  close  to  $100,000.  a  great 
amount  of  new  housing  is  available  for  less 
than  $100,000. 

The  borrower  who  qualifies  for  a  $60,000 
mortgage  at  12  percent  interest  must  have 
at  least  $29,000  in  disposable  gross  income. 
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THE  RIPPLE  EFFECT 

atteifipt  is  made  in  this  analysis  to 
ultimate  economic  stimulation 
;  rom   the   ripple   effect:   the   in- 
miirket  for  home  appliances,  fur- 
carpets,  drapes,  landscaping;  the 
the  depressed  copper  industry, 
benefit,  only  briefly  mentioned, 
increase  in  taxable  valuations 


paying    real    property    taxes    to    the   city, 
county,  state,  and  special  districts. 

SOME  QUESTIONS 

What  happens  to  the  lending  institution, 
which  has  financed  a  30-year  mortgage  at  12 
percent  from  the  proceeds  of  National 
Home  Ownership  Bonds,  at  the  end  of  the 
five  year  life  of  the  bond? 

There  is  general  agreement  among  the 
Nation's  economists  that  interest  rates  must 
be  brought  down  if  we  are  to  maintain  any- 
thing comparable  to  our  present  life  style. 
The  goal  of  the  Reagan  Administration  is  to 
bring  interest  rates  back  down. 

What  if  the  interest  rates  come  down  dra- 
matically before  the  end  of  the  five  year 
bond-supported  period? 

The  borrower  may  be  in  a  position  of 
paying  higher  than  normal  interest  rates 
for  some  portion  of  the  time  he  has  the 
money.  The  Interest  savings  on  the  first  30 
months  of  $12,500  will  more  than  offset  the 
excess  interest  he  will  be  paying  during  the 
final  30  months  even  if  interest  rates  come 
down  to  8  percent. 

The  National  Home  Ownership  Bond  pro- 
gram wiU  not  result  in  a  net  loss  to  the 
Treasury.  The  program  will  produce  an  im- 
mediate (in  the  construction  year)  Increase 
in  revenue  to  the  Treasury. 

Note.— The  prime  interest  rate  has  fallen 
2  points  since  September  1,  1981.  As  the  Ad- 
ministration's economic  program  commenc- 
es to  take  effect,  it  is  anticipated  the  prime 
rate  will  drop  even  further.  Mortgage  lend- 
ers who  were  caught  with  low  interest  fixed 
rate  mortgages,  and  faced  with  a  cost  of 
money  about  double  the  interest  rate,  will 
be  slow  and  cautious  about  reducing  mort- 
gage interest  rates.  However,  even  if  the 
cost  of  mortgage  money  comes  down  dra- 
matically and  swiftly,  an  average  differen- 
tial over  the  five  year  life  of  the  bond  of  1 V4 
percent;  i.e.,  open  market  money  mortgage 
rates  over  the  five  year  period  only  1  Vb  per- 
cent higher  than  the  12  percent  offered 
under  NHO  Bonds,  the  Treasury  would  still 
not  suffer  a  tax  loss  from  the  tax  fore- 
goence. 

$100,000  loan  times  1.5  percent  in- 
terest differential  equals  $1,500 
more  taxable  income  per  year,  or 
$450.00  in  additional  tax  revenue 

per  each  of  the  five  years $2,250.00 

Predictable  apparent  tax  loss  to 
Treasury 2,122.50 

Net  gain  to  Treasury  over  5  year 
period  if  open  market  mort- 
gage money  drops  dramatically 
in  rate 127.50 

The  program  will  dramatically  relieve  un- 
employment in  the  construction  trades  and 
related  fields.  The  program  will  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  more  than  half  a  million  fam- 
ilies needing  and  desiring  new  housing.  The 
benefits  from  the  program  through  the 
ripple  effect  will  benefit  the  economy  na- 
tionwide. 

The  administration  costs  will  be  minimal. 
Banks,  savings  and  loans,  and  other  lending 
institutions  are  regularly  examined  by  Fed- 
eral and  state  authorities.  These  examina- 
tions will  automatically  enforce  the  require- 
ment that  all  funds  generated  from  the  sale 
of  National  Home  Ownership  Bonds  be  allo- 
cated to  mortgage  loans  on  new  construc- 
tion. The  purchaser  of  National  Home  Own- 
ership Bonds  will  claim  his  tax  foregoence  if 
filing  a  short  form  on  a  simple  additional 
1040  form  as  determined  by  his  highest 
marginal  tax  bracket.  This  is  not  a  problem 
in  fUlng  a  long  form. 


WE    NEED    A    COMPLETE    OVER- 
HAUL OP  THE  HAITI  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  CORRADA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  urge  the  Congress 
and  the  Reagan  administration  to  take 
prompt,  forceful,  adequate  measures 
to  relieve  the  desperate  plight  of  our 
neighbors  in  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

It  is  not  enough  to  call,  as  the  ad- 
ministration has  called,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  illegal  immigration  into  the 
United  States.  Haiti  is  the  poorest 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
the  only  Latin  American  country  that 
is  listed  by  the  United  Nations  as  1  of 
the  30  least  developed  countries  in  the 
world.  With  a  population  of  5.5  mil- 
lion, it  has  a  per  capita  GNP  of  $260. 
According  to  a  1978  World  Bank 
report  75  percent  of  the  people  in 
Haiti  live  under  conditions  of  absolute 
poverty;  this  means  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  cannot  afford  what 
is  considered  the  minimum  standard 
of  consumption  of  food  and  nonfood 
items.  People  living  under  those  condi- 
tions will  make  any  effort,  break  any 
rule,  overcome  any  barrier  to  seek 
escape  on  even  a  faint  hope  of  a  better 
life. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  threaten  no  fur- 
ther increases  in  assistance  to  Haiti  in 
the  absence  of  satisfactory  coopera- 
tion by  the  Haitian  Government  on 
human  rights  and  other  measures. 
The  Government  in  Haiti  may  well  be 
unmoved  by  such  threats.  The  Haitian 
Government's  cooperation  in  aid  pro- 
grams has  at  times  resulted  in  slanting 
those  programs  to  favor  the  country's 
elite  or  in  siphoning  AID  funds  into  its 
own  projects.  The  political  obstacles  to 
development  in  Haiti  must  be  con- 
fronted; the  economic  plight  of  the 
refugees  "is  a  political  condition,"  as 
the  U.S.  district  court  in  Florida  noted 
last  year  in  the  case  of  Haitian  Refu- 
gee Center  v.  Civiletti,  501  F.  Supp.  442 
(S.D.  Fla.  1980):  but  it  would  be  short- 
sighted and  cruel  to  attack  those  polit- 
ical conditions  by  denying  assistance 
to  the  75  percent  of  the  people  whose 
pitiful  poverty  is  at  the  root  of  their 
massive  migration  to  our  shores. 

Nor,  finally,  is  it  enough  merely  to 
call  on  other  countries  to  do  more. 
Other  countries  are  helping— Germa- 
ny, Canada,  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands.  So  are  the  International 
Development  Association,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and 
dozens  of  nongovernmental  private  or- 
ganizations. Unfortunately,  these 
many  would-be  benefactors  not  only 
fail  to  coordinate  with  each  other  but 
also  compete  with  each  other  to  hire 
away  the  few  trained  government  offi- 
cials available  to  follow  through  on 
projects. 
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What  is  required,  as  Congressman 
Long  of  Maryland  has  long  insisted,  is 
a  complete  overhaul  of  the  USAID 
program  in  Haiti.  Although  the 
Reagan  administration's  reduction  of 
more  than  30  percent  in  the  proposed 
AID  budget  for  Haiti  runs  counter  to 
its  own  interests  in  reducing  illegal  im- 
migration, it  is  difficult  to  argue  for 
more  when  the  funds  previously  ap- 
propriated have  been  spent— or  mis- 
spent—with so  little  effect.  We  need  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  Haitian  economy  as 
a  whole,  emphasizing  the  direct  deliv- 
ery of  assistance  to  the  people  of 
Haiti,  avoiding  transfers  of  funds  to 
the  Haitian  Government,  avoiding  the 
traditional  AID  bias  toward  unneces- 
sary capital  expenditures  when  there 
are  countless  Haitians  desperate  to  do 
the  work  for  which  AID  purchases 
American  machinery,  and  encouraging 
the  more  efficient  and  farsighted  use 
of  Haiti's  scarce  agricultural  resources. 
The  program  needs  more  detail  in  the 
planning  stages  and  less  delay  in  exe- 
cution. 

The  principal  focus  of  this  coimtry's 
efforts  must  be  the  agricultural  sector. 
That  is  the  main  weakness  of  the  Hai- 
tian economy,  and  that  is  where  70  to 
80  percent  of  the  population  attempts 
to  eke  out  a  living.  Using  the  most  ru- 
dimentary technology,  productivity 
has  steadily  declined  as  the  rapidly 
growing  population  divides  and  redi- 
vides  ever  more  difficult,  less  fertile 
land,  destroys  the  trees  in  search  of 
the  firewood  and  charcoal  on  which  97 
percent  of  the  people  depend  for  cook- 
ing, and  accelerates  the  process  of  de- 
forestation and  soil  erosion. 

Among  the  steps  to  be  considered  for 
action  by  the  administration  are  the 
following: 

First,  reduce  or  remove  barriers  now 
restricting  the  export  of  Haitian  agri- 
cultural products  to  this  country,  spe- 
cirically  the  U.S.  duty  on  imports  of 
Haitian  mangoes  and  the  Haitian 
export  duty  on  coffee. 

Among  all  the  less-develOf>ed  coun- 
tries entitled  to  the  general  system  of 
preferences,  only  Haiti  and  Mexico  are 
subject  to  U.S.  duties  on  mangoes.  The 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees  is  ideally 
suited  to  Haitian  ecology,  available  to 
the  poorest  farmer  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  and  a  major  contribution 
to  reforestation  and  the  conservation 
of  steep  slopes.  Removal  of  the  duty 
would  be  an  important  step  toward  a 
more  stable  and  self-sufficient  agricul- 
tural sector  in  Haiti  and  for  all  those 
dependent  upon  it. 

The  Haitian  Government's  export 
duty  on  coffee  is  passed  on  to  the 
nearly  400,000  farmers,  most  of  them 
small  landowners  or  sharecroppers, 
who  produce  Haiti's  principal  export. 
The  combined  effect  of  the  export 
duty  and  high  marketing  fees  leaves 
these  producers  with  less  than  one- 
half  the  f,o,b,  sales  price.  The  export 


duty's  removal  as  part  of  a  new  U.S. 
trade/aid  package  would  increase  their 
incentive  to  produce  and  their  willing- 
ness to  stay  on  the  land. 

Second,  reduce  the  demand  for  fire- 
wood and  charcoal  by  providing  kero- 
sene and  other  substitutes  or  subsidiz- 
ing its  price.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
reverse  the  disastrous  trend  toward  de- 
forestation which  AID  has  tried  in 
vain  to  stem.  It  has  been  estimated 
that,  despite  AID  projects,  the  rate  of 
deforestation  now  exceeds  reforesta- 
tion by  a  factor  of  25.  In  1976,  AID 
was  given  $8  million  for  an  integrated 
agricultural  development  loan  project, 
designed  in  part  to  encourage  reforest- 
ation; but  by  the  end  of  1980,  only  $1 
million  had  been  put  to  use,  the  pro- 
gram was  scaled  back  to  $3  million  and 
the  reforestation  effort  was  cut  back 
accordingly.  Increases  in  the  price  of 
kerosene  halted  a  trend  toward  its  use 
among  the  poorer  of  Haiti,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  charcoal;  and  extended  assist- 
ance to  stabilize  its  price  will  be  neces- 
sary to  save  Haiti's  forests  and  soil  and 
to  help  make  its  agricultural  economy 
capable  of  supporting  the  rural  popu- 
lation instead  of  exporting  it. 

Third,  channel  aid  directly  to  the 
rural  poor  by  employing  them  in  infra- 
structure projects— roads,  irrigation, 
and  storage  facilities— needed  to  im- 
prove farm  productivity  and  income. 

There  is  a  great  need  in  Haiti  for 
roads,  irrigation  facilities,  and  other 
types  of  public  works.  This  need  pre- 
sents a  good  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  progam  that  channels  aid 
directly  and  for  the  explicit  purpose  of 
the  construction  of  these  types  of 
public  works  and  for  the  employment 
of  the  rural  poor.  In  this  manner,  not 
only  would  the  infrastructure  be  put 
in  place  that  would  aid  in  the  econom- 
ic development  of  the  country,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  would  be  providing 
desperately  needed  jobs  that  would 
allow  Haitians  to  obtain  useful  sklUs 
and  knowledge  with  which  they  can 
continue  to  improve  their  lives. 

Conditions  would  need  to  be  imposed 
to  insure  that  the  aid  is  being  adminis- 
tered and  channeled  properly  and  that 
the  assistance  is  being  received  by  the 
intended  beneficiaries. 

Fourth,  increase  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's delivery  of  Public  Law  480  food 
directly  to  Haiti's  poorest  families.  In 
1974,  of  129  developing  countries, 
Haiti  was  127th  in  per  capita  daily  ca- 
loric consumption,  auid  129th  in  pro- 
tein consumption.  A  1978  nutrition 
survey  of  children  (age  3-5)  revealed 
that  nearly  one  out  of  six  was  acutely 
malnourished;  nearly  one  out  of  five 
showed  signs  of  stunted  growth;  and 
an  even  higher  proportion  was  found 
to  be  anemic.  A  1978  World  Bank 
report  compared  findings  with  a  1958 
study  and  found  malnutrition  getting 
worse,  leading  irreversibly  to  mental 
retardation.  Yet  U.S.  Public  Law  480 
aid  to  Haiti  on  a  per  capita  basis  lags 


behind  that  given  to  such  countries  as 
Bolivia,  Guyana,  Jamaica,  Nicaragua, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Increas- 
ing the  amount  of  aid,  however,  is  not 
enough,  in  view  of  substantial  evi- 
dence that  much  of  it  in  the  past  has 
been  charmeled  into  the  private 
market  for  the  benefit  of  government 
officials  or  else  pilfered  by  these  offi- 
cials for  their  own  consimiption.  Less 
aid  should  go  in  the  form  of  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  loans  under  title 
I  and  more  aid  should  go  in  the  form 
of  title  II  relief,  with  stricter  controls 
on  distribution  as  well  as  a  higher  pro- 
tein content.  In  addition,  recipients— 
particularly  mothers  of  the  very 
young— should  be  instructed  by  relief 
workers  and  pamphlets  on  the  impor- 
tance and  methods  of  nutrition.  In 
order  to  discourage  the  recipients 
from  selling  their  food  parcels  on  the 
open  market  or  bartering  them  away 
for  other  goods  they  cannot  afford. 
That  only  discourages  the  local  farm 
production  that  must  be  increased. 
Food  assistance  has  its  drawbacks  and 
cannot  be  a  long-term  solution.  But  in 
the  short  ruin  we  cannot  turn  our 
backs  on  stunted  and  wasting  children. 
Along  with  these  efforts  must  come 
technical  assistance— advice  on  land 
use,  marketing  and  modem  production 
methods.  There  must  be  more  coordi- 
nation and  more  foUowthrough.  But, 
above  all,  there  must  be  a  determined 
effort  by  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  that  we  will  not 
turn  our  backs  on  the  hunger,  hope- 
lessness and  inhuman  economic  condi- 
tions now  driving  the  people  of  Haiti 
toward  desperate  measures,  of  which 
the  recent  immigration  wave  may  be 
only  the  beginning. 


U.N.  HIGH  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
REFUGEES  AWARDED  NOBEL 
PRIZE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ober- 
STAR)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  refu- 
gees by  the  very  fact  of  being  refugees 
become  people  without  a  country: 
men,  women,  and  children  without  the 
protection  of  citizenship  or  national- 
ity. 

They  become  citizens  of  the  world, 
dependent  on  the  protection  of  the 
world  community.  Unfortunately,  the 
world  has  not  always  responded  to  the 
claims  of  humanity  in  offering  protec- 
tion or  in  dealing  with  the  enormous 
logistical  and  political  problems  of 
people  who  have  been  forced  to  flee 
their  homelands. 

The  governments  of  the  world  have 
entrusted  a  great  responsibility  to  the 
Office  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees— to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  giving  that  office  a  job 
that  the  governments  themselves  did 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Thursday,  Oct. 
15,  1981] 

WoRUJWiDE  Work  or  U.N.  Agency  Seems 

Endless 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  October  14.— Elach 
day  dozens  of  weary  women,  children  and 
men  file  across  the  Ethiopian  border,  walk- 
ing 40  miles  to  a  southeast  comer  of  the 
Sudan  in  search  of  food,  water,  medicine 
and  tents  at  a  camp  run  by  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

In  northwest  Tanzania,  25,000  Hutus,  who 
years  ago  fled  from  their  Tutsi  rivals  in  Bu- 
nindi,  have  settled  down  in  sturdy,  mud- 
baked  homes.  They  grow  enough  tobacco, 
com  and  peas  to  feed  themselves,  finance  a 
cooperative  bus  and  discotheque  and  enjoy 
transistor  radios.  They  are  on  their  way  to 
citizenship  in  underpopulated  Tanzania, 
thanks  to  aid  they  no  longer  need  from  the 
United  Nations  agency. 

For  30  years  the  Office  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner, which  was  awarded  the  1981 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  today,  has  been  providing 
for  the  victims  of  war.  The  organization  op- 
erates from  Geneva  with  a  staff  of  1,000. 
which  is  small  by  United  Nations  standards. 
About  two  thirds  of  them  work  in  the 
dismal  comers  of  the  globe  where  refugees 
huddle. 

Unlike  most  bureaucracies,  the  High  Com- 
missioner, which  is  both  the  name  of  the 
agency  and  the  title  of  its  chief,  tries  to 
shrink  its  constituency.  Success  is  measured 
by  the  number  of  those  returned  home  or 
permanently  resettled  in  a  new  land.  Its 
goal  is  precisely  opposite  from  that  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees,  the  body  responsible 
for  Palestinian  Arabs  that  is  directed  to 
keep  its  camps  filled. 

ITS  MOST  AWESOME  TASK 

The  High  Commissioner's  most  awesome 
task  was  providing  for  the  nine  million  Ben- 
galis who  in  1971  fled  what  is  now  Bangla- 
desh to  escape  the  clash  between  Pakistan 
and  India.  With  India's  victory  and  the  in- 
dependence of  Bangladesh,  the  Bengalis 
went  back  home  a  year  later. 

Last  year  the  agency  celebrated  the  arriv- 
al of  a  train  carrying  1,200  school-girls  to 
Bulwayo,  Zimbabwe.  They  were  the  last  of 
250,000  returning  Zimbabweans  who  had 
fled  to  Mozambique,  Botswana  and  Zaire 
until  black  guerrillas  could  wrest  independ- 
ence from  the  white  minority  rulers  of  what 
had  been  Rhodesia. 

But  the  agency,  which  first  won  the  Peace 
Prize  in  1954,  never  runs  out  of  fresh  cli- 
ents. The  turmoil  in  Africa  in  Africa  and 
Asia  in  particular  has  currently  created 
about  10  million  refugees. 

The  Commissioner  is  not  supposed  to  look 
after  victims  of  natural  disaster,  flood, 
earthquake  or  famine.  In  fact,  the  distinc- 
tion is  often  difficult  to  make  and  many  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Elthiopian  ref- 
ugees, for  example,  have  left  their  country 
because  they  cannot  find  a  living.  Indeed, 
the  chief  criticism  of  the  agency  is  that  it 
has  been  drawn  into  providing  machines, 
roads,  tools  and  other  items  that  enable  the 
homeless  to  settle  down  Into  a  new  life. 

A  SHREWD.  PATERNAL  DANE 

Since  1978  the  agency  has  been  run  by  a 
shrewd,  paternal  Danish  politician,  Poul 
Hartling.  A  former  teacher  in  a  Congrega- 
tinal  seminary,  Mr.  Hartling  for  years  led 
Denmark's  middle-of-the-road  Liberal 
Party.  He  was  Prime  Minister  from  1973  to 
1975. 


His  political  talents  are  useful.  To  care  for 
refugees  from  Cambodia,  he  must  stay  on 
equable  terms  with  both  Thailand  and  the 
Communist  regime  installed  in  Phnom  Penh 
by  Vietnam.  Mr.  Hartling  has  been  success- 
ful enough  so  that  310.000  Cambodians 
could  return  home  last  year. 

The  High  Commissioner  is  equally  astute 
at  rallying  other  agencies  to  share  his 
burden.  The  World  Pood  Program  is  enlist- 
ed everywhere,  and  notably  in  Somalia,  to 
supply  cereals,  dried  milk  and  other  necessi- 
ties to  the  1.2  million  refugees,  mostly  from 
Ethiopia,  who  swamp  that  arid  and  impov- 
erished nation.  The  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's F\xnd  insures  safe  water  in  Cameroon 
for  those  fleeing  Chad's  civil  war. 

No  fewer  than  200  private  agencies  also 
help  out,  supplying  doctors,  blankets,  stoves 
and  more.  Among  the  more  pervasive  are 
Oxfam,  Care,  Caritas,  Catholic  Relief  Serv- 
ices and  Medicin  Sans  ProntiCres  of  Prance. 

1.4  MILLION  AFGHANS  EMBROILED 

The  latest  and  largest  disaster  has  caught 
up  1.4  million  Afghans  escaping  Soviet 
troops  attempting  to  suppress  insurgents 
fighting  a  Moscow-backed  regime.  The  refu- 
gees are  camped  in  Pakistan,  another  poor 
nation  that  cannot  afford  the  burden  but 
nevertheless  makes  cash  grants  to  each  new- 
comer. The  High  Commissioner  finds  tents 
and  tarpaulins,  tea  and  sugar,  blankets  and 
clothing  to  make  life  bearable  for  the  refu- 
gees. 

Like  so  much  at  the  United  Nations,  the 
High  Commissioner  owes  its  origins  to  an 
agency  created  by  the  League  of  Nations 
after  World  War  I.  Pridtjof  Nansen,  the 
Norwegian  explorer,  was  in  charge,  largely 
caring  for  1.5  million  Russians  fleeing  from 
the  revolution  and  civil  war. 

After  World  War  II.  international  efforts 
concentrated  on  settling  the  millions  driven 
across  Europe's  borders.  The  millions  forced 
out  of  newly  independent  Pakistan  and 
India  were  largely  ignored.  But  125,000  Eu- 
ropean refugees  remained  to  attract  atten- 
tion and  they  were  the  reason  that  the 
United  Nations  agency  was  established. 

Europe  soon  provided  a  new  group  of  cli- 
ents, 170,000  Hungarians  who  fled  in  1956 
after  Soviet  tanks  crushed  an  uprising. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  CASELOAD 

Today,  nearly  every  political  disturbance 
adds  to  the  High  Commissioner's  caseload. 
Violence  between  left  and  right  in  El  Salva- 
dor has  created  another  80,000  refugees  in 
Latin  America. 

And  since  the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  driven 
from  or  have  fled  Indochina,  presenting  the 
agency  with  a  new  problem.  Thai  and  Malay 
pirates  regularly  prey  on  the  boatloads  of 
hapless  refugees,  raping,  robbing  and  mur- 
dering. Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  2.000 
a  month  were  subjected  to  the  ordeal,  some- 
times twice  on  the  same  trip. 

The  agency  regards  itself  as  responsible 
for  refugees'  safety,  but  neither  the  Thai 
nor  Malaysian  Governments  responded  to 
its  appeals  for  protection. 

With  considerable  delicacy  and  a  touch  of 
irony,  the  High  Commissioner  donated  a 
patrol  boat  to  the  Thai  Navy,  a  strong  hint 
that  it  might  do  better. 

The  High  Commissioner  does  not  enjoy  a 
large  budget.  Last  year  he  spent  $500  mil- 
lion and  expects  the  total  to  faU  in  1981. 
The  United  States  made  the  biggest  contri- 
bution, $123.5  million,  followed  by  Japan  at 
$64.5  million.  West  Germany  at  $19.8  mil- 
lion, Sweden  at  $19.2  million  and  Britain  at 
$17.8  million. 
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The  Soviet  Union  contributes  nothing, 
and  neither  do  its  East  European  allies. 
Moscow  believes  that  refugees  are  a  "colo- 
nialist" legacy  and,  by  definition,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  colonialist. 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Representative  Oberstar,  for 
sponsoring  a  special  order  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Office  of  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
on  being  awarded  the  1981  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 

This  great  honor  comes  as  the 
UNHCR  celebrates  its  30th  anniversa- 
ry—three decades  of  providing  himian- 
itarian  assistance  to  refugees  and  per- 
sons displaced  by  armed  conflict 
around  the  world.  All  of  us  appreciate 
the  important  work  UNHCR  has  done 
and  continues  to  perform  on  behalf  of 
the  Indochinese  refugees,  refugees 
throughout  Africa,  particularly  in  the 
Horn,  in  Central  America,  and  those 
fleeing  Afghanistan.  With  one  of  the 
smallest  staffs  of  any  U.N.  organiza- 
tion, UNHCR  has  been  extremely  ef- 
fective in  responding  swiftly  to  refu- 
gee crises  wherever  they  occur. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  chairman  of  one  of  the 
subcommittees  that  oversees  our  par- 
ticipation in  UNHCR.  I  have  seen  its 
operations  firsthand  and  continue  to 
be  impressed  by  the  competence  of  the 
staff  and  effectiveness  of  UNHCR's 
work. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  adding  my  tribute  to  the 
1981  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.* 

•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  in  paying  a  special,  well-de- 
served tribute  to  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR),  the  recipient  of  this  year's 
Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights 
and  International  Organizations  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
which  shares  in  the  jurisdiction  the 
committee  exercises  over  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  UNHCR  programs,  I 
have  had  the  recent  privilege  to  meet 
with  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  the  Honorable  Poul  Hart- 
ling, former  Prime  Minister  of  Den- 
mark. 

The  Office  which  he  heads  has  been 
charged  by  the  United  Nations,  over 
the  past  three  decades,  with  providing 
international  protection  for  refugees 
and  for  assisting  their  repatriation  or 
resettlement.  While  seeking  initially 
to  provide  immediate,  emergency  care 
for  refugees,  the  agency  has  also 
sought  to  find  more  permanent  solu- 
tions. Over  the  past  several  years,  we 
have  seen  heavy  refugee  flows  in  the 
Indochina  region,  into  Pakistan  from 
Afghanistan,  in  Africa,  and,  within 
this  hemisphere,  in  Central  America. 
The  United  States  has  always  shared 


the  humanitarian  objectives  and  con- 
cerns of  the  UNHCR  and  is  pleased  to 
be  in  partnership  with  it  in  seeking  to 
provide  emergency  relief  to  the  boat 
people  of  Indochina,  the  destitute  ref- 
ugees in  the  Horn  of  Africa,  the 
Afghan  refugees  fleeing  from  Soviet 
aggression  into  Pakistan,  and  refugees 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  March  of  this  year,  a  committee 
staff  study  mission  to  refugee  areas  re- 
ported back  that  the  increasingly  fre- 
quent refugee  exoduses  since  1977, 
amounting  to  three  or  four  new  exo- 
duses a  year  in  some  cases,  have  trans- 
formed the  UNHCR  from  a  small-scale 
to  a  monumental  enterprise.  Because 
of  the  tremendous  volume  of  refugees, 
the  capacity  of  the  UNHCR  to  address 
the  humanitarian  problems  of  these 
vulnerable  people  has  been  taxed  to 
its  limits.  As  problems  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  these  large  and  un- 
predictable refugee  flows,  UNHCR  has 
attempted  to  find  new  ways  of  coordi- 
nating prompt  and  adequate  interna- 
tional responses  to  immediate  refugee 
needs. 

The  UNHCR  has  also  contributed 
significantly  to  the  development  of 
international  refugee  law  by  assisting 
governments  with  the  preparation  of  a 
variety  of  international  legal  instru- 
ments dealing  with  the  status  and 
treatment  of  refugees.  It  has  promot- 
ed amnesty  policies  to  assure  the  safe 
repatriation  of  certain  refugees  to 
their  home  countries,  particularly  in 
Africa.  In  Asia  the  UNHCR  has  also 
encouraged  governments  to  grant  ref- 
ugees asylum,  prevent  piracy,  rape  and 
murder  on  the  high  seas  and  promote 
family  reunification. 

The  United  States  has  generally  con- 
tributed over  one-fourth  of  UNHCR's 
annual  budget,  far  more  than  any 
other  single  U.N.  donor  contributes. 
This  important  contribution  by  the 
United  States  to  the  ongoing,  vital  hu- 
manitarian fimction  which  this  inter- 
national agency  serves  is  a  sound  in- 
vestment in  the  welfare  of  all  mankind 
and  in  a  future  of  peace  and  freedom 
from  suffering  and  persecution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  the 
many  tributes  being  raised  today  to 
the  UNHCR  and  to  urge  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  add  substance  to  those 
tributes  by  continuing  to  offer  strong 
support  to  the  programs  that  Office 
implements  in  the  pursuit  of  its  impor- 
tant mission  of  compassion. 

Thank  you.* 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  part  in  this  special 
order  recognizing  the  award  of  the 
1981  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  the  Office 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees.  The  work  of  this 
United  Nations  organization  in  situa- 
tions fraught  with  political  and  diplo- 
matic problems  all  over  the  world  de- 
serves this  tribute. 

This  is  the  second  time  the  UNHCR 
has  been  so  honored.  In  1954.  follow- 


ing its  ground-breaking  work  in  reset- 
tling European  refugees  from  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Second  World  War,  it  re- 
ceived its  fii-st  Nobel  Prize.  Since  then, 
it  has  widened  its  scox>e  to  include  the 
whole  world  and  the  growing  emergen- 
cy situations  which  have  regrettably 
created  thousands  of  new  refugees, 
helpless  men,  women  and  children 
who  have  been  forced  to  flee  their 
homes  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Their  work  in  Southeast  Asia,  in 
Africa,  in  Bangladesh  and  in  the  un- 
fortunately many  other  areas  where 
political  conflict  and  natural  disaster 
have  created  new  victims,  has  been 
quiet  but  valiant. 

They  have  often  worked  behind  the 
scenes,  without  headlines  and  without 
fanfare— because  this  has  been  the 
only  way  they  can  achieve  their  goals. 
They  have  had  to  deal  with  Govern- 
ment officials,  with  political  dissi- 
dents, with  guerrillas— at  great  peril 
sometimes  to  their  personnel  in  the 
field.  They  have  operated  without 
regard  to  the  politics,  race,  religion,  or 
nationality  of  those  they  have  sought 
to  help. 

The  UNHCR  deserves  our  apprecia- 
tion and  this  award.  It  is  one  of  too 
few  examples  these  days  of  interna- 
tional programs  that  succeed  in  allevi- 
ating human  suffering.  With  a  small 
professional  staff  and  great  devotion, 
the  work  of  the  High  Commissioner's 
Office  is  carried  out  month  after 
month.  Mr.  Poul  Hartling,  the  High 
Commissioner,  and  his  staff  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  accomplish- 
ments. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  award: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  October  15, 
1981] 

Worldwide  Work  or  U.N.  Agency  Seems 

Endless 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

United  Nations.  N.Y..  October  14.— Each 
day  dozens  of  weary  women,  children  and 
men  file  across  the  Ethiopian  border,  walk- 
ing 40  miles  to  a  southeast  comer  of  the 
Sudan  in  search  of  food,  water,  medicine 
and  tents  at  a  camp  run  by  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

In  northwest  Tanzania.  25.000  Hutus.  who 
years  ago  fled  from  their  Tutsi  rivals  in  Bu- 
rundi, have  settled  down  in  sturdy,  mud- 
baked  homes.  They  grow  enough  tobacco, 
com  and  peas  to  feed  themselves,  finance  a 
cooperative  bus  and  discoth^ue  and  enjoy 
transistor  radios.  They  are  on  their  way  to 
citizenship  in  underpopulated  Tanzania, 
thanks  to  aid  they  no  longer  need  from  the 
United  Nations  agency. 

For  30  years  the  Office  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner, which  was  awarded  the  1981 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  today,  has  been  providing 
for  the  victims  of  war.  The  organization  op- 
erates from  Geneva  with  a  staff  of  1,000, 
which  is  small  by  United  Nations  standards. 
About  two  thirds  of  them  work  in  the 
dismal  comers  of  the  globe  where  refugees 
huddle. 
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Unlike  most  bureaucracies,  the  High  Com- 
missioner, which  is  both  the  name  of  the 
agency  and  the  title  of  its  chief,  tries  to 
shrink  its  constituency.  Success  is  measured 
by  the  number  of  those  returned  home  or 
permanently  i^esettled  in  a  new  land.  Its 
goal  is  precisely  opposite  from  that  of  the 
United  Nation^  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees,  the  body  responsible 
for  Palestinian  Arabs  that  is  directed  to 
keep  its  c&mp  ^U^- 

ITS  ^OST  AWESOME  TASK 

The  High  Commissioner's  most  awesome 
task  was  providing  for  the  nine  million  Ben- 
galis who  in  1171  fled  what  is  now  Bangla- 
desh to  escape  the  clash  between  Pakistan 
and  India.  Witji  India's  victory  and  the  in- 
dependence o\  Bangladesh,  the  Bengal? 
went  back  home  a  year  later. 

Last  year  th^  agency  celebrated  the  arriv- 
al of  a  train  tarrying  1.200  schoolgirls  to 
Bulwayo,  Zimliabwe.  They  were  the  last  of 
250.000  returning  Zimbabweans  who  had 
fled  to  Mozaqibique.  Botswana  and  Zaire 
untU  black  guerrillas  could  wrest  Independ- 
ence from  the  Hfhite  minority  rulers  of  what 
had  been  Rho<|esia. 

But  the  agenfcy,  which  first  won  the  Peace 
Prize  in  1954.  never  runs  out  of  fresh  cli- 
ents. The  turn  oil  in  Africa  and  Asia  in  par- 
ticular has  cuirently  created  about  10  mil- 
lion refugees. 

The  Commissioner  is  not  supposed  to  look 
after  victims  of  natural  disaster,  flood, 
earthquake  or  famine.  In  fact,  the  distinc- 
tion is  often  difficult  to  make  and  many  of 
the  hundreds  o  f  thousands  of  Ethiopian  ref- 
ugees, for  exaiiple.  have  left  their  country 
because  they  (annot  find  a  living.  Indeed, 
the  chief  critiiism  of  the  agency  is  that  it 
has  been  drairn  into  providing  machines, 
roads,  tools  ani  I  other  items  that  enable  the 
homeless  to  sel  tie  down  into  a  new  life. 

A  SHD  EWD,  PATERNAL  DANE 

Since  1978  the  agency  has  been  run  by  a 
shrewd,  paternal  Danish  politician,  Poul 
Hartling.  A  former  teacher  in  a  Congrega- 
tional seminar^,  Mr.  Hartling  for  years  led 
Denmark's  middle-of-the-road  Liberal 
Party.  He  was  Prime  Minister  from  1973  to 
1975. 

His  political  talents  are  useful.  To  care  for 
refugees  from  Cambodia,  he  must  stay  on 
equable  terms  with  both  Thailand  and  the 
Communist  res  ime  installed  in  Phnom  Penh 
by  Vietnam.  M  r.  Hartling  has  been  success- 
ful enough  si)  that  310.000  Cambodians 
could  return  h(  ime  last  year. 

The  High  Commissioner  is  equally  astute 
at  rallying  other  agencies  to  share  his 
burden.  The  V  orld  Pood  Program  is  enlist- 


ed everywhere 
supply  cereals. 


and  notably  in  Somalia,  to 
dried  milk  and  other  necessi- 


ties to  the  1.2  nillion  refugees,  mostly  from 
Ethiopia,  who  swamp  that  arid  and  impov- 
erished nation  The  United  Nation's  Chil- 
dren's Fund  in  lures  safe  water  in  Cameroon 
for  those  fleeir  g  Chad's  civil  war. 

No  fewer  thin  200  private  agencies  also 
help  out.  suppi  ying  doctors,  blankets,  stoves 
and  more.  Anong  the  more  pervasive  are 
Oxfam.  Care.  (;:aritas.  Catholic  Relief  Serv- 
ices and  Medic  ,n  Sans  ProntiCres  of  Prance. 

1.4  iiFGHANS  EMBROILED 

The  latest  aid  largest  disaster  has  caught 
up  1.4  millioi  Afghans  escaping  Soviet 
troops  attempting  to  suppress  insurgents 
fighting  a  Mos  ;ow-backed  regime.  The  refu- 
gees are  camp'd  in  Pakistan,  another  poor 
nation  that  csnnot  afford  the  burden  but 
nevertheless  m  sUtes  cash  grants  to  each  new- 
comer. The  High  Commissioner  finds  tents 
and  tarpaulins  tea  and  sugar,  blankets  and 


clothing  to  make  life  bearable  for  the  refu- 
gees. 

Like  so  much  at  the  United  Nations,  the 
High  Commissioner  owes  its  origins  to  an 
agency  created  by  the  League  of  Nations 
after  World  War  I.  Pridtjof  Nansen.  the 
Norwegian  explorer,  was  in  charge,  largely 
caring  for  1.5  million  Russians  fleeing  from 
the  revolution  and  civil  war. 

After  World  War  II.  international  efforts 
concentrated  on  settling  the  millions  driven 
across  Europe's  borders.  The  millions  forced 
out  of  newly  independent  Paldstan  and 
India  were  largely  ignored.  But  125.000  Eu- 
ropean refugees  remained  to  attract  atten- 
tion and  they  were  the  reason  that  the 
United  Nations  agency  was  established. 

Europe  soon  provided  a  new  group  of  cli- 
ents. 170.000  Hungarians  who  fled  in  1956 
after  Soviet  tanks  crushed  an  uprising. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  CASELOAD 

Today,  nearly  every  political  disturbance 
adds  to  the  High  Commissioner's  caseload. 
Violence  between  left  and  right  in  El  Salva- 
dor has  created  another  80.000  refugees  in 
Latin  America. 

And  since  the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  driven 
from  or  have  fled  Indochina,  presenting  the 
agency  with  a  new  problem.  Thai  and  Msilay 
pirates  regularly  prey  on  the  boatloads  of 
hapless  refugees,  raping,  robbing  and  mur- 
dering. Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  2,000 
a  month  were  subjected  to  the  ordeal,  some- 
times twice  on  the  same  trip. 

The  agency  regards  itself  as  responsible 
for  refugees'  safety,  but  neither  the  Thai 
nor  Malaysian  Governments  responded  to 
its  appeals  for  protection. 

With  considerable  delicacy  and  a  touch  of 
irony,  the  High  Commissioner  donated  a 
patrol  boat  to  the  Thai  Navy,  a  strong  hint 
that  it  might  do  better. 

The  High  Commissioner  does  not  enjoy  a 
large  budget.  Last  year  he  spent  $500  mil- 
lion and  expects  the  total  to  fall  in  1981. 
The  United  States  made  the  biggest  contri- 
bution, $123.5  million,  followed  by  Japan  at 
$64.5  million.  West  Germany  at  $19.8  mil- 
lion. Sweden  at  $19.2  million  and  Britain  at 
$17.8  million. 

The  Soviet  Union  contributes  nothing, 
and  neither  do  its  East  European  allies. 
Moscow  believes  that  refugees  are  a  "colo- 
nialist" legacy  and.  by  definition,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  colonialist.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  sa- 
luting the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  on 
the  occasion  of  its  having  been  award- 
ed the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  It  is  an 
award  richly  deserved;  the  Commis- 
sioner's work  on  refugees  has  estab- 
lished an  outstanding  record  in  deal- 
ing with  the  massive  problems  of  huge 
numbers  of  refugees  in  diverse  parts  of 
the  world. 

Somalia,  Sudan,  Zaire,  Indochina, 
Pakistan,  Central  America.  In  all  of 
these  areas,  the  UNHCR  provides 
relief,  protection  and  resettlement  for 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Its  objectives 
are  to  reduce  immediate  short-term 
suffering,  to  restore  self-sufficiency 
and  to  provide  vital  protection,  espe- 
cially to  those  seeking  asylum.  It 
works  with  governments  and  private 
voluntary  agencies  to  accomplish  its 
goals. 


It  must  be  noted  that  in  too  many 
instances  UNHCR  must  attempt  to 
cope  with  populations  victimized  by 
atrocities— Communist  wars  and  ag- 
gressions—promoted by  the  Soviets, 
such  as  those  in  Somalia,  El  Salvador, 
Afghanistan,  and  Indochina. 

By  its  commendable  results  against 
terrible  odds,  UNHCR  has  earned  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  the  world.  I 
join  in  recognizing  and  aclaiming  its 
accomplishments.* 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
office  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR), 
the  recipient  of  the  1981  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  laureate,  an  honor  awarded  the 
office  for  an  unprecedented  second 
time.  This  deserved  recognition  is  an 
inspiration  to  all  involved  in  refugee 
work. 

Pounded  30  years  ago.  the  UNHCR 
is  the  chief  source  of  reassurance  and 
assistance  to  over  13  million  refugees 
throughout  the  world.  Its  two  main 
functions  are  international  protection 
of  refugees  and  the  promotion  of  dura- 
ble solutions  to  their  plight,  with  ma- 
terial assistance  available  for  such  ac- 
tivities. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  as  ranking 
member  of  the  Immigration,  Refugee, 
and  International  Law  Subcommittee 
to  know  the  High  Commissioner  and 
to  have  met  the  able  and  dedicated 
members  of  his  staff  working  with  ref- 
ugees throughout  the  world. 

Amid  global  economic  uncertainties, 
the  UNHCR  continues  to  extend  un- 
limited humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
mounting  numbers  of  homeless  men, 
women,  and  children.  Serving  his  third 
year  of  a  5-year  term.  High  Commis- 
sioner Poul  Hartling  put  it  quite 
nicely: 

The  hospitality  offered  by  one  human 
being  to  another,  by  one  family  to  another, 
is  the  vital  foundation  of  the  fragile  edifice 
of  international  solidarity  with  the  uproot- 
ed. The  ultimate  goal  of  this  solidarity  is  to 
give  refugees  a  new  hope,  a  new  existence, 
and  above  all,  a  new  dignity.  When  human 
dignity  is  violated,  refugees  are  created; 
when  refugees  are  helped,  human  dignity  is 
restored. 

As  long  as  this  world  continues  to 
produce  wars,  social  strife,  or  persecu- 
tion for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  na- 
tionality, membership  of  a  particular 
social  group,  or  particular  social 
group,  or  political  opinion,  it  is  indeed 
certain  that  the  UNHCR  will  be 
needed  in  the  assistance  of  uprooted 
persons  for  many,  many  years  to 
come.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1910 
PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman ) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, October  21,  1981,  I  addressed  the 
Special  Political  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  on  the  so-called  New 
World  Information  Order  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  Gener- 
al Assembly  and  was  therefore  unable 
to  be  present  for  three  roUcalls. 

On  rollcall  No.  270.  the  question  of 
whether  the  House  would  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3602,  the  1981  farm  bill,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea."  That  question  passed  by  a 
vote  of  386  to  2. 

On  rollcall  No.  271,  the  Shamansky 
amendment  to  repeal  the  tobacco 
price-support  program,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye."  This  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  184  to  231. 

On  rollcall  No.  272,  the  Pindley 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the  Foley 
substitute,  to  express  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  tobacco  price-sup- 
port program  should  be  run  without 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye."  This  amendment  passed 
by  a  vote  of  412  to  0.« 


H.R.  4255— NUCLEAR  REGULATO- 
RY COMMISSION  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  1982  AND 
1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhill)  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  chairman,  Mr. 
DiNGELL.  and  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  Ottinger,  and 
Mr.  MooRHEAD,  in  bringing  this  impor- 
tant bill  to  the  floor. 

NRC  BILL  IS  PROCONSUMER  AND  ANTI-INFLA'nON 

The  nuclear  licensing  reforms  adopt- 
ed in  this  bill  are  decidedly  procon- 
sumer  and  anti-inflation.  These  regu- 
latory reforms  would  speed  the  licens- 
ing of  nuclear  powerplants  over  the 
next  2  years,  while  maintaining  full 
safety  and  environmental  protection. 

At  a  time  when  consimiers  face  soar- 
ing electric  bills  across  the  land,  these 
reforms  will  help  avoid  over  $1  billion 
in  higher  electric  rates  and  consumer 
costs  due  to  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission delays  in  licensing  nuclear 
plants.  In  addition,  the  Department  of 
EInergy  estimates  these  reforms  will 


help  reduce  U.S.  oil  consumption  by 
over  20.000  barrels  per  day  equivalent. 

This  bill  provides  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  with  temporary  au- 
thority to  reduce  its  backlog  of  licens- 
ing cases  over  the  next  2  years.  This 
backlog,  if  not  addressed,  could  delay 
up  to  11  plants  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1982  and  1983.  However,  this 
bill  explicity  maintains  all  existing 
safety  and  environmental  require- 
ments, and  NRC's  temporary  author- 
ity would  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1983. 

Although  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  stronger  and  more  comprehensive 
reforms  of  the  NRC  licensing  logjam,  I 
believe  the  bipartisan,  moderate  com- 
promise adopted  by  the  committees 
represents  a  long-overdue,  common- 
sense  step  toward  solving  the  short- 
term  licensing  problems  at  the  NRC. 
According  to  the  already  financially 
strapped  utility  industry,  if  these 
problems  are  not  solved,  11  power- 
plants  will  sit  idle  a  collective  total  of 
63  months  over  the  next  2  years  at  a 
cost  to  consumers  of  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  per  day  in  higher  costs  of  re- 
placement power  and  carrying 
charges.  In  addition,  57  other  plants 
scheduled  to  be  completed  by  1985 
may  also  be  caught  in  "pancaking" 
regulatory  delays  that  make  the  cur- 
rent costs  of  delay  look  like  spare 
change. 

NRC  BILL  CONTAINS  BIPARTISAN  COMPROMISE 
UCENSING  REFORMS 

This  important  bill  represents  a 
broad,  bipartisan  compromise  reached 
by  the  leadership  of  both  authorizing 
committees.  This  compromise  em- 
bodies much  of  the  substance  of  the 
bipartisan  amendments  sponsored  by 
Mr.  DiNGEix,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  and  myself  in  the  Commerce 
Committee,  and  adopted  by  nearly 
two-thirds  majority  in  that  committee 
last  June. 

It  is  important  to  note,  after  our 
committee  completed  action  on  the 
bill,  Mr.  Udall  and  Mr.  Lujaw,  repre- 
senting the  Interior  Committee,  sug- 
gested, and  we  included,  further  com- 
promise language  very  similar  to 
amendments  which  had  been  defeated 
in  our  conunittee.  For  example,  we  in- 
clude in  this  bill  language  on  State 
consultation  similar  to  that  offered  by 
Mr.  MoFFETT.  We  also  include  lan- 
guage on  two-step  interim  licensing 
similar  to  that  supported  by  Mr. 
Synar  and  Mr.  Markey. 

In  short,  our  bill  is  really  a  "compro- 
mise on  top  of  a  compromise."  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Din- 
gell,  Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr.  Lujan  as  well 
as  Mr.  Ottinger  and  Mr.  Moorhzad, 
as  chairmen  and  ranking  member,  re- 
spectively, of  the  relevant  subcommit- 
tee, that  the  moderate  reforms  in  this 
bill  enjoy  such  broad,  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

I  also  commend  Mr.  Bevill  and  Mr. 
M'iTERS  of  the  Energy  and  Water  De- 


velopment Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee for  focusing  attention  on  the  des- 
perate need  for  licensing  reforms  at 
the  NRC. 

NEED  FOR  UCENSING  REFORMS 

Anyone  who  examines  the  current 
extreme  financial  distress  of  our  Na- 
tion's electric  utilities  knows  the  need 
for  both  long-term  and  short-term 
utility  regulatory  reforms.  In  the  early 
1970's,  with  construction  inflation  nm- 
ning  at  3  percent  annually  and  elec- 
tricity demand  increasing  at  over  6 
percent  a  year,  a  6-  to  8-year  leadtime 
to  build  a  new  nuclear  or  coal-fired 
powerplant  seemed  manageable  and 
prudent.  Utility  planners  ordered  nu- 
clear plants  because  their  operating 
costs  are  low  and  they  do  not  pollute 
the  air. 

But  today  the  climate  for  electric 
utilities  is  radically  different.  It  now 
takes  12  to  14  years  to  license  a  nucle- 
ar powerplant,  and  not  much  faster  to 
buUd  a  coal-fired  unit.  With  construc- 
tion costs  escalating  over  20  percent 
annually  and  regulatory  lag  making  it 
impossible  to  compete  for  scarce  cap- 
ital, electric  utilities  are  being  pushed 
to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy— not  only 
to  keep  up  with  projected  growth,  but 
also  to  merely  replace  old  oil-  or  gas- 
fired  units  with  new  nuclear  or  coal- 
fired  plants. 

When  the  French  and  Japanese  can 
license  a  nuclear  powerplant  in  less 
than  7  years,  and  it  takes  us  12  to  14 
years,  something  is  terribly  wrong 
with  our  regulatory  process.  "The  prob- 
lem is  not  technological,  it  is  political. 
This  is  why  we  need  long-term  licens- 
ing reforms. 

But  we  also  need  short-term  licens- 
ing reforms.  For  nearly  18  months 
prior  to  August  1980,  the  NRC  im- 
posed a  "pause"  on  issuing  operating 
licenses  while  it  upgraded  its  safety  re- 
quirements for  existing  and  new  reac- 
tors. In  extensive  hearings  before  both 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  chaired 
by  Mr.  Bevill,  the  NRC  has  reported 
since  resuming  licensing  that  it  is  ex- 
periencing a  serious  backlog  in  issuing 
operating  licenses  to  powerplants 
when  construction  has  been  completed 
and  the  plants  are  needed  to  furnish 
electricity  to  consumers. 

Although  the  NRC  has  reassigned 
some  staff  to  licensing  proceedings 
and  has  improved  the  licensing  process 
somewhat,  the  magnitude  of  the  back- 
log cannot  be  reduced  without  legisla- 
tive action.  For  example,  during  1982 
alone,  17  powerplants  will  be  ready  to 
begin  operation.  To  date,  in  1981,  NRC 
has  issued  only  four  operating  li- 
censes, and  never  in  its  existence  has 
it  issued  more  than  six  operating  li- 
censes a  year.  Industry  currently  esti- 
mates at  least  11  plants  will  be  delayed 
a  collective  total  of  63  months  by  the 
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LEVELS  (SECTION  II 

$485.9  million:  fiscal  year 
( 3  percent  below  Adminis- 


AUTHORIZAtlON 

Fiscal  year  19J  2 
1983:  $513  milllcn 
tration  request). 

TEMPORARY  OPE  lATION  AUTHORITY  FOR  NEW 
POWERILANTS  (SECTION  121 

The  NRC  is  authorized  (but  not  required) 
to  issue  tempon  ry  operating  licenses  to  de- 


layed plants  only  where  environmental  and 
safety  reviews  have  been  completed,  such  as 
the  Staff  Safety  Evaluation  Report,  Elnvi- 
ronmental  Impact  Statement,  and  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  Report. 

The  temporary  operating  license  may  be 
issued  in  advance  of  the  final  operating  li- 
cense hearing,  but  not  prior  to  completion 
of  public  participation  on  the  Environmen- 
tal Impact  Statement.  Under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  the  final  operating  license  hear- 
ing is  discretionary  In  uncontested  cases  and 
public  hearings  are  held  at  the  construction 
permit  stage. 

The  temporary  operating  license  must  ini- 
tially limit  operation  to  fuel  loading  or  5 
percent  power  levels,  but  may  authorize 
step-by-step  progression  to  higher  power 
levels  upon  request  to  the  Commission  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  as  under  current  proce- 
dures for  final  operating  licenses. 

Temporary  operating  licenses  would  be 
subject  to  such  limits,  durations,  and  condi- 
tions as  NRC  may  impose. 

NRCs  temporary  authority  to  issue  such 
licenses  expires  September  30,  1983. 

Eleven  plants  may  request  temporary  op- 
erating licenses  in  order  to  avoid  63  months 
of  delay  and  over  $1  billion  in  higher  re- 
placement power  costs  to  consumers  by  the 
end  of  1983.  according  to  utility  estimates. 
Another  57  plants  scheduled  to  be  complet- 
ed by  the  mid-1980's  may  be  caught  in 
NRCs  "pancaked"  licensing  logjam  unless 
the  temporary  licensing  authority  is  grant- 
ed. 

ROTTTINE  NON-SATETY-RELATED  LICENSE  AMEND- 
MENTS FOR  EXISTING  POWERPLANTS  (SECTION 
1  II 

NRC  is  authorized  to  issue  routine,  non- 
safety-related  license  amendments  to  exist- 
ing powerplants  without  public  hearings,  if 
States  are  notified  and  consulted  with  prior 
to  the  license  amendments  and  if  the 
amendments  are  periodically  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

As  unanimously  recommended  by  the 
Commission,  this  would  modify  a  court-or- 
dered requirement  that  NRC  hold  public 
hearings  on  every  non-safety-related  license 
amendment,  even  though  NRC  issues  over 
500  such  routine,  technical  amendments  a 
year  and  even  though  the  court  requirment 
could  require  the  costly  shutdowns  of  pow- 
erplants every  time  a  routine  license  amend- 
ment were  proposed. 

Without  Section  11  in  this  bill,  78  existing 
powerplants  in  36  States  could  be  forced  to 
shut  down  every  time  a  non-safety-related 
license  amendment  is  requested,  and  power 
system  reliability  nationwide  would  be  seri- 
ously jeopardized. 

FUTURE  LICENSING  REFORM  STUDY  (SECTION 
131 

NRC  is  required  to  perform  a  comprehen- 
sive study  on  improvements  to  the  licensing 
process.  In  addition,  an  independent  adviso- 
ry panel,  representing  the  public,  industry, 
and  the  States,  is  established  to  study  the  li- 
censing process  and  recommend  reforms. 
Both  NRC  and  the  independent  advisory 
panel  would  be  required  to  report  to  Con- 
gress six  months  after  enactment  of  the  bill. 

EMERGENCY  PLANNING  (SECTION  81 

NRC  is  authorized  to  review  and  approve 
emergency  evaluation  plans  developed  by 
States,  local  governments  and  utilities  for 
powerplants.  where  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  cannot  review  them  in 
a  timely  fashion.  This  section  simply  con- 
firms and  repeats  existing  law. 


THREE  MILE  ISLAND  CLEAN-UP  (SECTION  101 

NRC  and  EKDE  are  required  to  promptly 
enter  into  an  interagency  agreement  on 
overseeing  the  TMI  clean-up.  No  funds  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  finance 
the  ciean-up. 

NATIONAL  SAFETY  GOAL 

NRC  is  required  to  establish  and  hold 
hearings  by  December  31,  1981,  on  a  nation- 
al safety  goal  by  which  to  measure  the 
safety  and  cost-effectiveness  of  its  regula- 
tions.* 


ALEXANDER  PARITSKY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware  of  my  person- 
al involvement  with  Alexander  and 
Paulina  Paritsky  and  their  two  daugh- 
ters, Dorina  and  Anna,  who  are  one  of 
the  two  Jewish  families  In  Kharkov, 
the  Soviet  Union.  Since  the  Paritsky 
family  applied  for  exit  visas  in  1976, 
Alexander  has  been  fired  from  his  job 
at  the  Kharkov  Institute  of  Metrolo- 
gy, and  in  August  of  this  year  was  ar- 
rested for  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and 
propaganda."  He  currently  is  awaiting 
trial. 

Today,  I  learned  that  last  week 
Soviet  authorities  threatened  to  take 
the  two  daughters  from  Mrs.  Paritsky 
and  approached  14-year-old  Dorina  at 
school  demanding  that  she  denounce 
her  father. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  despicable 
acts.  I  wish  to  submit  for  the  record  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  sent  today  to  Ambas- 
sador Dobrynin  expressing  my  sense 
of  outrage  at  this  new  low  in  Soviet 
harassment  activities  and  making  a 
personal  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Par- 
itsky family. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  22,  1981. 
Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynin. 
Embassy  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  I  wrote  to  you  on 
September  22.  1981  requesting  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  case  of  Alexander  Paritsky  of 
Kharkov,  who  has  long  sought  an  exit  visa 
to  emigrate  and  was  arrested  on  August  28. 
I  look  forward  to  your  reply. 

However,  I  now  learn  that  Soviet  authori- 
ties have  threatened  to  remove  the  two  Par- 
itsky daughters  from  the  family.  If  true.  I 
view  these  threats  as  cruel  and  unconscion- 
able. 

I  am  becoming  increasingly  distressed  by 
the  continual  harassment  of  Alexander  Par- 
itsky and  his  family.  Mr.  Paritsky  is  a  friend 
of  mine  with  whom  I  have  communicated 
for  several  years.  I  am  making  a  personal 
appeal  to  you,  as  the  Soviet  Union's  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  to  urge  your  au- 
thorities to  release  Alexander  Paritsky  from 
prison,  to  provide  the  Paritsky  family  with 
exit  visas  as  they  have  requested  and  to 
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cease  further  harsh  punishment  of  the  Par- 
itsky family. 
Sincerely, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Member  of  Congress. 


CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  AND  PUBLIC 
POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER)  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  recent  months  there  has  been 
some  serious  discussion  and  much 
shrill  and  sadly  misinformed  rhetoric 
on  the  question  of  the  application  of 
Christian  ethics  to  public  policy.  The 
moral  majority  has  been  the  most 
readily  available  target.  For  some,  it 
has  been  shocking  to  be  confronted 
with  large,  organized  groups  of  Chris- 
tians who  lobby  for  or  against  certain 
political  positions.  In  a  sense,  there  is 
good  reason  for  this  reaction  because 
for  nearly  a  century,  large  groups 
within  the  Orthodox  Christian 
Church  have  been  virtually  trapped  in 
a  type  of  pietism  that  often  excluded 
public  involvement.  Our  society  has 
traditionally  reveled  in  democratic 
action.  Why  are  we  not  rejoicing  now 
that  these  people  have  finally  come 
out  of  their  cultural  cloister?  Frankly, 
I  believe  the  debate  is  healthy  for  our 
Nation.  I  must  say,  I  have  seen  the  re- 
surgence of  a  viewpoint  calling  for 
strong  foundations  in  ethics  as  a  sign 
of  hope  in  a  culture  that  seems  to 
have  forgotten  its  roots. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
were  very  interested  in  keeping  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  church,  but  they  expected 
the  church  and  its  members  to  have 
influence  in  the  development  of  this 
Nation's  policies.  The  Founding  Fa- 
thers did  not  write  into  the  Constitu- 
tion the  concept  of  absolute  separa- 
tion of  the  church  from  the  state.  Al- 
though not  all  of  the  men  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Continental  Congress  or 
who  wrote  the  Constitution  were  prac- 
ticing Christians,  they  lived  under  the 
framework  of  Christian  principles  and 
revered  Christianity  as  a  necessary  un- 
dergirding  for  social  structure.  Benja- 
min Franklin,  a  reknowned  religious 
skeptic  of  his  time,  could  make  the  fol- 
lowing comment  during  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787: 

We  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of 
humbly  applying  to  the  l-'ather  of  Lights  to 
illuminate  our  understanding.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contest  with  Great  Britain, 
when  we  were  sensible  to  danger,  we  had 
daily  prayers  in  this  room  for  divine  protec- 
tion. 

Our  prayers,  sir,  were  heard,  and  they 
were  graciously  answered  •  •  •  do  we  Imag- 
ine that  we  no  longer  need  his  assistance?  I 
have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I 
live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this 
truth— that  God  governs  the  affairs  of  men. 

And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground 
without  his  notice,  is  it  probable  an  empire 


can  rise  without  his  aid?  We  have  been  as- 
sured, sir,  in  the  sacred  writings  that  except 
the  Lord  build  a  house,  they  labor  in  vain 
that  build  it  •  •  *.  I  firmly  believe  this. 

And  John  Adams  made  the  following 
comment: 

Statesmen  may  plan  and  speculate  liberty, 
but  it  is  religion  and  morality  alone  upon 
which  freedom  can  securely  stand.  A  patriot 
must  be  a  religious  man. 

The  very  concept  of  our  representa- 
tive form  of  government,  the  checks 
and  balances  system,  and  the  doctrine 
of  enumerated  powers,  was  founded 
upon  the  Christian  belief  that  man  is 
fallible  and  prone  to  wrong  doing.  So, 
in  order  to  Insure  that  no  one  man  or 
group  could  attain  and  misuse  exces- 
sive power,  the  Federal  Government 
was  limited. 

The  Constitution  is  not,  nor  was  it 
intended  to  be,  a  religious  creed,  but 
Christian  theism  so  permeated  the 
minds  of  those  who  wrote  it,  that  the 
principles  within  it  are  "indubitably 
Christian,"  as  English  historian  and 
renowned  skeptic.  H.  G.  Wells  put  it. 

The  first  amendment  states  that. 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 
It  appears  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  to  keep  Christian 
influence  out  of  the  state,  but  it  was 
rather  their  intention  to  prohibit  the 
Federal  Government  from  setting  up  a 
national  church. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  no  lover  of  the 
church,  said  in  his  second  inaugural 
address  that,  "Religion  is  independent 
of  the  powers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment *  *  *  and  that  religious  exercises 
should  be  left  as  the  Constitution 
found  them,  under  the  direction  and 
discipline  of  the  church  or  State  au- 
thorities." In  his  book,  "American 
Constitutional  History,"  Edward  S. 
Corwin  interpreted  Jefferson's  state- 
ment in  the  following  way;  "In  short, 
the  principal  importance  of  the 
amendment  lay  in  the  separation 
which  it  effected  between  the  respec- 
tive jurisdictions  of  state  and  nation 
regarding  religion,  rather  than  in  its 
bearing  on  the  question  of  separation 
of  church  and  state."  Thus,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  first  amendment  was  to 
keep  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
religion.  It  provides  freedom  for  reli- 
gion rather  thtin  the  modem  interpre- 
tation of  absolute  freedom  from  reli- 
gion, which  I  believe  is  logically  impos- 
sible. The  Founding  Fathers  lived  in  a 
time  when  the  intellectuals  readily  ad- 
mitted that  the  Christian  religion, 
with  its  roots  deeply  entrenched  in  Ju- 
daism, served  as  the  source  for  many 
aspects  of  18th  century  criminal  law, 
tort  liability,  the  role  of  voluntary 
agencies  and  charities,  the  concepts  of 
just  defense  of  nations,  and  the  defini- 
tions of  basic  human  dignity  and 
human  rights.  At  the  time  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  first  amendment  in 
1791.  many  of  the  States  presumed 


that  members  of  the  churches,  with 
Christianity's  wealth  of  ethics  and  tra- 
dition of  involvement  in  policy  forma- 
tion, would  work  intimately  with  gov- 
erning bodies  both  local  and  State. 

As  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  noted, 
"America  is  still  the  place  where  the 
Christian  religion  has  kept  the  great- 
est real  power  over  men's  souls;  and 
nothing  better  demonstrates  how 
useful  and  natural  it  is  to  man.  since 
the  country  where  it  now  has  the 
widest  sway  is  both  enlightened  and 
the  freest."  He  further  commented  on 
those  attacking  Christian  influence  in 
America- 
Unbelievers  In  Europe  attack  Christians 
more  as  political  than  as  religious  enemies; 
they  hate  the  faith  as  the  opinion  of  a  party 
much  more  than  as  a  mistaken  belief,  and 
they  reject  the  clergy  less  because  they  are 
the  representatives  of  God  than  because 
they  are  the  friends  of  authority. 

Modem  America  has,  in  mainy  ways, 
taken  up  that  banner  that  de  Tocque- 
ville found  not  only  inappropriate  but 
lacking  in  credibUity.  It  has  concluded 
that  the  state  must  be  neutral,  and  so 
Christianity  has  become  a  political 
threat  to  a  state  that  has  put  itself  in 
the  place  of  God. 

The  battle  cry  of  those  opposed  to 
the  moral  majority  and  groups  like  it 
is,  "How  dare  they  dictate  their  moral 
convictions  to  all  Americans!"  But,  my 
question  is.  If  we  do  not  base  our  legal 
and  political  decisions  upon  Christian 
morals,  then  upon  what  morals  do  we 
base  them? 

Man  is  ultimately  religious  in  nature 
which  simply  means  that  every  man. 
whether  he  recognizes  it  or  not,  lives 
by  a  code  of  ethics  in  his  personal  life 
and  that  code  must  necessarily  affect 
society  in  general.  The  belief  in  man's 
adequacy  to  rule  his  own  affairs, 
which  is  secular  humanism  in  a  nut- 
shell, is  a  pervasive  world  view  today 
and  has  vast  influence  on  public  policy 
formation  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  The  ultimate  question  in  all 
codes  of  ethics,  both  personal  and 
social,  involves  the  issue  of  authority. 
If  the  codes  by  which  nations  live  are 
not  drawn  from  transcendent  truths, 
then  they  are  created  arbitrarily,  with 
their  basis  being  pure  power.  If  human 
power  is  the  foundation  for  solving  all 
social  problems,  then  consolidation 
and  centralization  of  power  is  the  pre- 
sumed means  to  the  solution. 

There  are  elite  groups  of  pieople  in 
this  world  who  would  press  the  mold 
of  their  power  philosophies  upon  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  world. 
Those  elitist  philosophies  have  grown 
so  pervasively  because  much  of  the  op- 
position to  them  has  lacked  a  solid 
core  of  transcendent  truth.  Those  elit- 
ists, those  Humanists,  have  created 
their  own  view  of  the  world  and  reali- 
ty. I  believe  they  are  misguided  and 
therefore  dangerous. 

A  summary  of  beliefs  of  the  Secular 
Humanist  religion  as  described  in  its 
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r  lanif  estos     demonstrates 
the  extensiv^ess  of  its  religious/ethi 
cal  beliefs. 

HumanlsnT  denies  and  rejects  God, 
theism,  deisni.  faith,  prayer,  all  divine 
purpose  or  providence,  all  religions 
which  place  jod  above  human  needs, 
the  existence  of  life  after  death,  tradi 
tional  religioiis  morality,  national  sov- 
ereignty, an4  a  profit-motivated  socie- 
ty. 

To  replace  the  tenets  of  traditional 
religion,  humanism  proclaims  its  own 
set  of  self-s€  rving,  unproved  dogmas. 
Humanism  aiserts  that  the  universe  is 
self -existing  i  ind  not  created,  that  man 
is  the  produ:t  of  evolution,  that  the 
joy  of  living  and  satisfactions  of  life 
are  the  supre  me  goal  of  man,  and  that 
ethics  come  from  human  experience, 
not  from  Go< . 

Humanism  recognizes  and  accepts 
abortion,  euthanasia,  suicide,  and  all 
varieties  of  si  !xual  exploration  and  im- 
moral lifestyes.  Humanism  works  for 
the  establish  nent  of  a  secular  society, 
a  socialized  e  ;onomic  order,  world  gov- 
ernment, military  disarmament,  and 
population  c<  ntrol  by  government. 

Those  who  support  Secular  Humaui- 
Lsm  are  at  empting,  whether  con- 
sciously or  inconsciously,  to  make  it 
the  religion  of  the  Government  of 
America.  An(  the  conflict  between  two 
philosophica  beliefs  evidences  itself  in 
certain  speci  ic  issues  on  which  those, 
like  myself,  n  elective  public  life  are 
being  asked  t  o  take  a  stand. 

Creation/e  solution.  Do  we  teach  one 
or  both  theoi  ies  in  public  schools? 

Homosexus  ,lity.  Should  the  laws  of 
the  country  i  ecognize  and  encourage  a 
tolerance  of  t? 

Permissiveness,  Should  we  discipline 
children  in  public  school  and  as  a  last 
resort,  use  cc  rporal  punishment? 

Prayer  in  public  schools.  Should  a 
school  distriJt  have  the  authority  to 
permit  an  op  ;ning  prayer? 

Pomograpliy,  Are  there  any  circum- 
stances whe  e  society  can  deal  with 
the  dehumanizing  of  sex  and  the 
downgrading  of  it  to  the  level  of  ani- 
mals? 

Capital  punishment.  Are  there  any 
circumstances  where  society  can 
impose  it? 

Deficits,  Di  >es  the  continued  practice 
of  deficits— r  loney  supply  expansion- 
debasement  of  the  currency— reach 
the  point  of  theft  prohibited  by  the 
Seventh  Con  mandment? 

Abortion,  When  does  life  begin,  and 
after  it  has  aegun,  is  there  any  point 
at  which  the  taking  of  it  should  be 
prohibited? 

The  Jewisl  i-Christian  Scriptures  set 
forth  certain  moral  principles  which 
are  referred  to  as  the  Judeo-Christian 
ethic.  I  submit  that  where  Scripture 
speaks  on  tlie  aforementioned  issues, 
the  use  of  political  power  and  influ- 
ence to  give  them  life  is  not  the  pro- 
motion of  a  religion  but  rather  a  rec- 
ognition  of   the   heritage   which   has 


permitted  our  civilization  to  reach  this 
point.  The  political  systems  of  our 
Nation  have  legislated  laws  based  on 
Judeo-Christian  ethics  since  its  incep- 
tion. It  has  leerislated  laws  for  parental 
control  of  children,  against  murder, 
against  adultery,  against  theft,  and 
perjury.  No  one  can  seriously  suggest 
that  the  existence  of  these  laws  in  the 
political  system  is  the  establishment 
of  a  state  religion.  These  principles  are 
basic  to  Western  civilization.  The 
Scriptures,  the  source  of  these  moral 
ethical  principles,  contain  other  prin- 
ciples which,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
provide  direction  for  those  in  civil  au- 
thority in  the  resolution  of  the  forego- 
ing issues  currently  being  discussed  in 
the  political  forum.  The  first  three 
Commandments  deal  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  God  and  man.  For 
the  civil  state  to  attempt  in  the  secu- 
lar world  to  legislate  compliance  with 
any  one  of  these  first  three  Command- 
ments crosses  over  the  line  established 
and  prohibited  by  our  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution.  But 
to  suggest  that  those  in  political  au- 
thority may  not  use  the  other  Com- 
mandments dealing  with  man's  social 
relationships  in  orienting  the  compass 
of  the  secular  state  is  to  abandon  the 
direction  of  our  political  system  to 
whatever  wind  may  come  along,  in- 
cluding the  major  contestant  on  the 
current  scene,  secular  humanism, 
itself  a  religion. 

In  the  final  analysis,  whether  a  pri- 
vate citizen  or  an  elected  official,  no 
man  or  woman  can  escape  the  choice 
God  gave  every  human,  do  we  follow 
God  or  man?* 


REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  IM- 
MIGRATION REFORM  LEGISLA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing,  at  the  request  of 
the  Reagan  administration,  the  immi- 
gration reform  proposal  that  has  been 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

This  legislative  package  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  several  month  interagency 
task  force  review  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Select  Commission 
on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Select  Commission  and  I  am  pleased 
that  many  of  the  positive  recommen- 
dations, that  were  contained  in  the 
final  report  of  our  panel,  are  included 
in  some  form  in  this  legislation. 

I  sun  particularly  pleased  that  the 
administration  saw  the  wisdom  of  pre- 
senting its  legislative  response  to  the 
many  difficult  and  controversal  issues 
relating  to  our  immigration  policy  in 
the  form  of  a  comprehensive  legisla- 
tive package.  Most  of  the  commission- 


ers who  served  on  the  Select  Commis- 
sion clearly  recognized  that  these  sub- 
jects are  not  easily  divisible.  They 
must  be  considered  and  debated  in 
concert  to  produce  meaningful  and  ac- 
ceptable legislation. 

The  proposals  on  employer  sanctions 
are  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
recommended  by  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations  over  the 
past  decade  and  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  this  body  on  two  separate 
occasions. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  serious 
reservations  with  regard  to  some  as- 
pects of  the  more  recent  additions  to 
the  proposal  that  I  am  introducing 
today.  These  include: 

Title  I  which  establishes  a  limited  le- 
galization program  for  undocumented 
aliens; 

Title  IV  which  substantially  revises 
the  procedures  for  review  of  asylum 
requests  and  exclusion  orders; 

Title  VI  which  establishes  a  special 
temporary  worker  program  for 
Mexico; 

Title  VII  which  allows  the  President 
to  declare  an  immigration  emergency 
in  certain  circumstances;  and 

Title  X  which  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  intercept  vessels  and  to  make 
arrangements  with  other  countries  to 
prevent  illegal  immigration  to  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  question  the  need  for  reme- 
dial legislation  to  respond  to  immigra- 
tion emergencies  such  as  the  Cuban 
boatlift  which  took  place  last  year. 
However,  I  do  believe  that  any  legisla- 
tion providing  the  President  with  un- 
precedented emergency  powers  must 
be  carefully  studied  by  the  Congress. 

In  this  regard,  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  this  entire  legislative 
package  will  be  closely  scrutinized  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  insure 
that  it  is  constitutional  and  incorpo- 
rates a  proper  governmental  response 
to  the  uncontrolled  immigration  that 
we  are  experiencing  along  the  South- 
west border  and  more  recently  from 
countries  of  the  Caribbean. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  presented  its  legisla- 
tive program  to  deal  with  these  vexing 
issues  which  has  continously  occupied 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  on  the  conmiittee  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee 
will  give  both  cautious  and  careful 
consideration  to  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  bill  so  that  Congress  can 
develop  a  reasonable,  realistic,  and 
humane  immigration  policy  during  the 
97th  Congress.* 


"CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE"  ON 
BEHALF  OF  YITZCHAK  TSIT- 
VERBLIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  California  (Mr.  Matsui) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  participate  in  this  session's 
"Call  to  Conscience"  Congressional 
Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  As  members  of 
this  freely  elected  democratic  body.  I 
believe  it  is  our  duty  to  speak  out  for 
human  rights  throughout  the  world, 
particularly  for  those  who  have  been 
imprisoned  or  harassed  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  their  religious  beliefs  and 
desire  to  emigrate. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  plight  of  Yitzchak  Tsitverblit,  a 
61-year-old  electronics  engineer  in  the 
city  of  Kiev.  Mr  Tsitverblit  first  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  emigrate  with 
his  family  to  Israel  in  June  1973.  The 
Soviet  Government  denied  him  per- 
mission to  leave  for  reasons  of  "secre- 
cy." This  was  despite  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Tsitverblit  had  quit  his  job  as  an  elec- 
tronics engineer  in  1971,  and  had  been 
working  for  2  years  as  a  manual  labor- 
er. 

Today,  8  years  since  his  application, 
Mr.  Tsitverblit  and  his  family  have 
still  been  denied  permission  to  emi- 
grate. Their  life  gets  worse.  He  and  his 
wife  suffer  from  incurable  diseases, 
and  Mr.  Tsitverblit  goes  from  one  low- 
paying,  unskilled  job  to  another.  Their 
son,  Naftali.  has  been  beaten  openly 
by  schoolmates  and  ridiculed  and  har- 
assed by  his  schoolteachers.  Even  so, 
the  family  continues  in  their  faith. 
Mr.  Tsitverblit  participates  in  semi- 
nars on  Judaism  and  each  year  attends 
a  memorial  service  for  Ukrainian  Jews 
killed  at  Babi  Yar. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  efforts  in 
Congress  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  re- 
ligious victims  like  Yitzchak  Tsitverb- 
lit wiU  induce  the  Soviet  Government 
to  peimil  their  emigration.  We  must 
not  allow  this  inhumane  treatment  to 
go  unchallenged.* 


cause  they  are  forward  funded,  would 
need  to  be  reduced  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
In  order  to  stay  beneath  the  OMB 
ceilings  for  fiscal  year  1983  outlays, 
the  Department  of  Education  would 
need  to  reduce  spending  in  fiscal  year 
1982  by  27  percent  below  the  March 
budget  rather  than  12  percent  as  the 
President  had  requested.  This  reduc- 
tion would  bring  the  fiscal  year  1982 
operating  level  for  the  Department  of 
Education  33  percent  below  that  of 
fiscal  year  1981. 

The  second  OMB  error  is  in  the 
matter  of  about  $900  million  which 
was  removed  from  Department  of 
Education  spending  authority  and 
given  to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  in  the  March 
budget  because  of  the  block  grant  pro- 
posal for  the  rehabilitation  services 
program.  The  block  grant  was  rejected 
by  Congress  and  the  rehabilitation 
program  is  still  in  the  Department  of 
Education.  But  OMB  has  never  re- 
turned the  $900  million  in  spending 
authority  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. Having  been  informed  of  the 
error,  OMB's  response  reportedly  is 
that  the  Education  Department  will 
have  to  eat  the  difference. 

It  has  long  been  clear  to  many  of  us 
that  the  OMB  numbers  game  has  no 
relationship  to  rational  decisionmak- 
ing. This  latest  information  confirms 
that  not  only  are  decisions  being  made 
without  regard  to  their  effect  on  mil- 
lions of  lives,  they  are  l>eing  made 
without  regard  for  even  mathematical 
accuracy.  They  are  irresponsible  as 
well  as  illogical,  and  we  ought  to  reject 
these  latest  budget  proposals  just  as 
rapidly  as  they  were  conceived.* 


MR.  STOCKMAN'S  MATHEMATI- 
CAL ABILITY  HAS  SOME 
MAJOR  WEAKNESSES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  received  information  that  is  fur- 
ther indication  that  we  should  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  accepting  adminis- 
tration rationale  for  further  budget 
cuts  in  fiscal  year  1982.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Stockman's  much-vaimted  mathe- 
matical ability  has  some  major  weak- 
nesses. 

According  to  information  from  the 
Department  of  Education,  the  Office 
of  Mtmagement  and  Budget  (OMB), 
has  managed  to  overlook  two  crucial 
factors  in  determining  their  revised 
budget.  First.  OMB  neglected  to  con- 
sider the  fact  that  in  order  to  reduce 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1983,  the  author- 
ity for  most  education  programs,  be- 


any time  to  the  staffs  of  both  Houses. 
His  advice,  counsel,  and  tenacity  on 
behalf  of  the  small  business  research 
community  represents  his  unbending 
desire  to  see  this  well-reasoned  and 
sorely  needed  legislation  become  law. 

Dr.  Speser  has  recently  left  the  staff 
of  the  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists to  form  Speser  Associates,  a  prac- 
tice of  law,  consulting,  and  research  in 
the  area  of  science  and  technology.  I 
wish  him  well  as  he  brings  his  unique 
talents  to  the  private  sector.* 


DR.  PHILIP  SPESER:  A  FRIEND 
TO  SMALL,  INNOVATIVE  FIRMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
important  work  Dr.  Philip  Speser  is 
doing  to  expand  the  role  of  small,  in- 
novative firms  in  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development  projects.  Dr. 
Speser's  work  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  America  maintain  her 
technological  superiority  and  regain 
her  stature  of  preeminence  in  the 
world  market. 

Dr.  Speser's  "baby"  has  been  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
Act  of  1981.  The  House  Small  Business 
Committee  earlier  today  voted  40  to  0 
to  send  the  act  to  the  House  floor.  The 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  led 
by  Senator  Rudman  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, unanimously  approved  its  ver- 
sion of  the  act  earlier  this  month. 

The  rapid  progress  of  this  important 
legislation  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
tireless  efforts  of  Dr.  Speser.  He  has 
made  his  able  assistance  available  at 


SINGLE  AUDIT  ACT  CUTS 
PAPERWORK.  SAVES  MONEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Single  Audit  Act 
of  1981,  a  bill  whose  time  is  long  over- 
due. 

This  is  a  measure  for  our  times  be- 
cause it  reduces  paperwork  and  cuts 
costs,  both  at  the  Federal  level  and  at 
the  State  and  local  level. 

My  bill  reduces  the  ineffectiveness 
and  Inefficiencies  of  multiple  grant 
audit  requirements  by  standardizing 
Federal  audits  and  requiring  fewer  of 
them.  There  is  no  less  accountability; 
in  fact  there  is  more.  There  is  more 
commonsense.  and  less  cost. 

Here  is  how  my  bill  works.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  in  consultation  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  will  develop  uni- 
form accounting,  auditing,  and  finan- 
cial management  policies,  procedures 
and  requirements  for  recipients  of 
Federal  grants.  These  procedures,  inci- 
dentally, will  incorporate  the  audit 
standards  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants. 

Then  each  major  recipient  local  ju- 
risdiction is  assigned  a  single  Federal 
agency,  called  a  cognizant  agency. 
That  Federal  agency  oversees  the  com- 
pletion by  an  independent  auditor  at 
least  once  every  2  years  of  a  single 
multipurpose  audit.  Recipients  of 
grants  less  than  $100,000  would  be 
subject  to  an  audit  a  minimum  of 
every  3  years. 

Independent  auditors  are  defined  as 
a  certified  public  accountant  or  a 
properly  constituted  State  or  local 
government  agency  with  audit  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  The  cost  sav- 
ings can  be  tremendous.  Federal  aid  to 
State  and  local  governments  has  risen 
from  $3  billion  just  two  decades  ago  to 
$90  billion  today.  There  are  90,000 
Federal  grant  recipient  jurisdictions  in 
the  United  States.  Some  90  percent  of 
all  Federal  aid  flows  through  60  agen- 
cies. Administrative  burdens  associat- 
ed with  auditing  this  Federal  assist- 
ance soaks  up  far  too  much  of  the 
grants. 
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an  added  plus,  it  will  give  an  organiza- 
tionwide  look  at  just  how  much  Feder- 
al assistance  is  going  to  a  local  govern- 
ment, and  how  well  it  is  being  used. 

It  is  a  new  approach  we  should 
pursue,  and  a  bargain  we  cannot 
afford  to  pass  up.« 


LIBERAUZING  BANKERS  AC- 
CEPTANCES WILL  BENEFIT 
THE  AMERICAN  BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS  AND  INCREASE 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Barnard)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
increasing  American  participation  in 
international  markets  for  some  time. 
As  part  of  this  effort,  I  introduced 
H.R.  2438,  which  would  liberalize  cur- 
rent restrictions  on  bankers  accept- 
ances, last  March. 

During  the  testimony  on  S.  1720  this 
week,  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion strongly  endorsed  this  liberaliza- 
tion. Section  209  of  S.  1720  is  identical 
of  H.R.  2438. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  organization 
representing  the  issuers  of  this  form 
of  trade  finance  have  endorsed  my  ap- 
proach, which  will  especially  help 
small-  and  medium-sized  companies  in- 
terested in  selling  overseas.  Bankers 
acceptances  are  an  old  and  safe 
method  of  financing  trade,  and  only  a 
65-year-old  restriction  has  prevented 
their  wider  use.  Much  has  changed 
since  the  1915  law  on  bankers  accept- 
ances was  approved,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  this  high  grade  financing 
source  is  deregulated.  The  benefits  to 
both  individual  employers  and  our  na- 
tional policy  are  undeniable,  and  I 
hope  to  see  my  bill  pass  in  the  near 
future. 

PUBLIC  BENBTITS  OF  LIBERALIZATION  OF  THE 
ACCEPTANCE  LIMITATION 

The  proposed  liberalization  of  the 
1915  acceptance  limitations  would 
have  five  principal  benefits.  The  first 
benefit  would  be  the  enhanced  ability 
of  a  regulated  sector  of  our  economy 
to  compete  with  unregulated  credit 
sources.  Many  customers  who  would 
like  to,  but  for  various  reasons  do  not, 
obtain  bankers  acceptances  will  usual- 
ly obtain  funds  through  sources  of 
credit  that  are  presently  unregulated, 
such  as  commercial  paper.  In  addition, 
acceptances  are  available  from  foreign 
banks  which  generally  do  not  have 
any  limitations  on  the  acceptances 
that  they  generate  abroad  in  their 
own  markets.  Relief  from  the  present 
limitations  would  permit  member 
banks  to  compete  more  effectively 
with  these  unregulated  credit  sources. 

Second,  acceptance  financing  for 
smaller  U.S.  exporters  and  agricultur- 
al concerns  would  be  increased.  Be- 
cause demand  for  acceptance  financ- 


ing exceeds  the  present  limitation, 
banks  must  allocate  acceptance  credit 
among  customers.  Other  customers 
are  either  unable  to  obtain  acceptance 
financing  or  must  pay  a  premium  for 
such  financing.  Again,  relaxed  limita- 
tions would  increase  the  number  of 
customers  for  whom  acceptance  fi- 
nancing is  available. 

Third,  eligible  acceptances  are  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity forms  of  obligation,  from  the  per- 
spective of  both  the  bank  that  pro- 
vides the  financing  and  the  purchaser 
of  the  acceptance  from  the  bank.  This 
high  quality  reflects  the  very  nature 
of  the  acceptance.  An  acceptance  cre- 
ated under  section  13  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  is  short  term;  in  no  case 
may  its  maturity  exceed  180  days  from 
the  time  of  acceptance  and  is  self- 
liquidating  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
underlying  transaction.  We  believe 
banks  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
this  type  of  nonspeculative,  productive 
credit  extension.  A  relaxation  of  these 
limitations  would  provide  such  encour- 
agement. 

Fourth,  the  availability  of  additional 
bankers  acceptance  financing  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
U.S.  position  as  a  center  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  finance.  As  previously 
indicated,  the  current  acceptance  limi- 
tations are  no  longer  reasonable  in 
light  of  the  growth  in  international 
trade  and  finance  over  the  past  65 
years  and  the  competition  arising 
from  unregulated  foreign  banks. 

Finally,  an  increase  in  this  low-cost 
form  of  financing  may  help  to  reduce 
the  trade  deficit  which  the  United 
States  has  been  experiencing.  The  fa- 
vorable impact  should  be  felt  on  both 
the  export  and  import  sides  of  the 
equation.  Any  relaxation  in  the  ac- 
ceptance limitations  would  facilitate 
the  ability  of  U.S.  exporters  to  obtain 
this  low  cost  form  of  financing  and,  ac- 
cordingly, to  enhance  their  competi- 
tive position  vis-a-vis  foreign  exporters 
which  are  able  to  obtain  acceptances 
from  banks  not  subject  to  limitations. 
Sec.  209  of  S.  1720  and  H.R.  2438 
would  also  enable  more  U.S.  importers 
to  avail  themselves  of  low  cost  accept- 
ance financing  and,  thus,  reduce  the 
total  cost  of  U.S.  imports.* 


BLOCK  ANNOUNCES  STEPS  TO 
PREVENT  IMPORT  OF  ADUL- 
TERATED MEAT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude the  following: 
Block  Announces  Steps  To  Prevent  Import 
OF  Adulterated  Meat 

Washington,  August  25.— Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture John  R.  Block  today  announced  a 
series  of  "tough,  new"  steps  designed  to  pre- 
vent mislabeled,  uninspected  or  otherwise 
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adulterated  meat  from  coming  into  the 
United  States. 

The  action  follows  confirmation  by  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  scientists  over 
the  weekend  that  some  cartons  of  beef  im- 
ported since  January  from  a  single  Austra- 
lian plant  Included  horse  meat. 

Block  said  USDA  will  take  the  following 
steps  to  protect  American  consumers  and 
business  interests: 

Australian  meat  labeled  as  boneless  beef 
presently  in  the  United  States  is  being 
tested  to  assure  its  species.  The  meat  will 
also  be  tested  to  determine  whether  the 
adulteration  is  confined  to  the  Profreeze 
plant,  Richmond.  Victoria— Establishment 
No.  140-C. 

Boneless  meat  leaving  Australia  must  be 
tested  for  species  identification  by  the  Aus- 
tralian government;  and  be  maintained 
under  government  security  until  it  reaches 
the  United  States.  U.S.  authorities  will  then 
assume  responsibility. 

Boneless  meat  now  enroute  from  Austra- 
lia to  the  United  States  will  be  held  at  the 
point  of  entry  and  tested  for  species  deter- 
mination by  USDA's  Food  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service  before  it  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  United  States. 

Countries  shipping  boneless  meat  to  the 
United  States  will  be  notified  that  they 
must  initiate  a  species  determination  pro- 
gram. All  fresh  and  frozen  boneless  meat 
entering  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
country  of  origin,  will  be  spot-checked  for 
species  by  U.S.  authorities. 

USDA  will  initiate  a  review  of  compliance 
activities  within  major  exporting  countries 
to  assure  controls  are  in  place  during  all 
stages  of  distribution  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  meat  exports  destined  for  the  United 
States. 

"These  steps  are  necessary  because  misla- 
beled and  adulterated  imports  apparently 
have  been  coming  into  the  United  States  for 
several  months,"  Block  said.  USDA  and  Aus- 
tralian authorities  are  continuing  to  investi- 
gate the  problem. 

Since  Jan.  1,  about  815.000  pounds  of  bone- 
less beef  have  been  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  the  Profreeze  facility. 
Block  said.  Of  that,  USDA  has  thus  far  lo- 
cated and  embargoed  270.000  pounds  of 
boxed  unprocessed  boneless  beef  and 
275,000  pounds  of  patties  and  ground  meat. 
All  of  this  meat  is  unacceptable  as  human 
food.  Block  said. 

"The  discovery  last  week  by  Australian 
authorities  that  some  product  on  the  docks 
there  destined  for  the  United  States  was  ac- 
tually kangaroo  meat  has  raised  the  possi- 
bility that  kangaroo  meat,  as  well  as  horse 
meat,  may  have  been  Illicitly  imported  in 
the  past,"  Block  said.  "Embargoed  meat  in 
the  United  States  will  be  further  tested  for 
kangaroo  after  we  get  testing  material  from 
the  Australian  government." 

Federal  authorities  first  found  in  early 
August  that  horse  meat  was  being  imported 
in  boxes  labeled  beef  when  a  USDA  process- 
ing plant  inspector  in  San  Diego,  Calif., 
became  suspicious  of  meat  that  did  not 
appear  to  be  beef  .• 


nite  period,  on  account  of  medical  rea- 
sons. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ireland  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  after  3  p.m.,  today,  on  ac- 
count of  serving  as  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright),  for  an  indefi- 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DeNardis)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  GiLKAN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Broyhill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danneheyer,  for  20  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Bliley,  for  60  minutes,  October 
27. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  for  1 
hour,  October  29. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsui,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wyden,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barnard,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MAVROtJLES.  for  30  minutes,  Oc- 
tober 29. 

Mr.  Donnelly,  for  60  minutes,  No- 
vember 17. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  AuCoiN,  immediately  prior  to 
the  vote  on  the  Roukema  amendment, 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  title  XIV, 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DeNardis)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Shumway  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McCollum  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Marks. 

Mr.  Marlenee  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  EJvANS  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Carman. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  DeNardis. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 
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Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Gaydos. 

Weiss. 

Ford  of  Michigan. 

LaPalce. 

MAVROtajs. 

Applegate. 

Santini. 

.  bouquard. 

Hefner. 

Lantos  in  three  instances. 

Ireland  in  two  instances. 

Leland  in  two  instances. 

McDonald. 

Oberstar. 

Chappell. 

Hutto. 

Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

Scheiter. 

AuCoiN  in  two  instances. 

Walgren. 

Evans  of  Georgia. 

Wyden. 

MiNETA. 

Skelton. 

Mattox. 

Hubbard. 

Bonker. 

Perraro. 

FAtWTROY. 

Gephardt. 


SENATE  BILI£  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  146.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  assist  in  the  preservation 
of  historic  C^amden  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  188.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  in  the 
Gallatin  National  Forest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S.  1119.  An  act  to  correct  the  boundary  of 
Crater  Lake  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  1(K)0.  An  act  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1981.  1982,  and 
1983,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  11  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 26,  1981,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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2385.    A    let 
Energy,  t: 
financing,  supi 
of  public  utili 
idential  coi 
section  216(g) 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  claiie  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu 
live  commur  ications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker'^  table  and  referred  as  fol 
lows: 

2384.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defeni  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
notice  of  the  (proposed  transfer  of  various 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, pursuant  to  section  734  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenpe  Appropriation  Act.  1981;  to 
the  Committed  on  Appropriations. 

r    from    the    Secretary    of 
tting  the  annual  report  on 
ly,  and  installation  activities 
les  in  connection  with  the  res- 
ation  service,   pursuant  to 
c«^,..«..  .x„,B,  i^f  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act.  as  timended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2386.  A  lettei- from  the  Director.  National 
Oceanic  and  ]Atmospheric  Administration 
Corps.  Department  of  Commerce,  transmit- 
ting the  annu41  report  of  the  NOAA  Corps 
pension  plan,  covering  the  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980.  pursuant  to  section 
121(a)(2)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  1950.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  onlGovemment  Operations. 

2387.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  tie  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  W  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  use  smd  disposition  of  the 
Miami  Indiani  judgment  funds  in  Dockets 
124-B  and  25*,  before  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intefior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2388.  A  lett€»-  from  the  Chairman,  Adviso- 
ry Council  onj  Historic  Preservation,  trans- 
mitting a  rep<it  on  historic  preservation  ef- 
fects of  terminating  the  U.S.  trusteeship  of 
Micronesia,  pursuant  to  section  202(a)(1)  of 
the  NationalJHistoric  Preservation  Act  of 
1966;  to  the  (jommlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

A  lettir  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  ol  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  review  of  the  Disabled 
American  Vet<  rans'  financial  statements  for 
the  year  endel  December  31,  1980  (AFMD- 
15.  1981),  pursuant  to  section 
act  of  June  17,  1932;  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 
2390.  A  lett<  r  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  i  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  and  reform  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality   Act,   and   for  other  purposes; 


of  Learned  Societies  (Kept.  No.  97-285).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4755.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  or- 
ganization known  as  Former  Members  of 
Congress.  (Rept.  No.  97-286).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DANIEI^SON:  Comjnlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4734.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States.  (Rept. 
No.  97-287).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  253.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  H.R.  4603.  a  bill  to 
provide  flexibility  to  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Federal  supervisory  agencies  to  deal  with  fi- 
np.nclally  distressed  depository  institutions. 
(Rept.  No.  97-292).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


82-8.  October 
9(b)(1)  of  the 
Committee  on 


jointly,  to  the 


Committees  on  the  Judiciary. 
Armed  Servi:es.  Education  and  Labor, 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Foreign  Affairs,  In- 
terior and  Insi  ilar  Affairs.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, and  Wi  lys  and  Means. 


OP    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILUS     AND     RESOLU- 


REPORTS 

PUBLIC 

TIONS 

Under  claise  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  commltt«es  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DANIEIjSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4766.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  or- 
ganization kiown  as  the  U.S.  Submarine 
Veterans  of  World  War  II  (Rept.  No.  97- 
284).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  Ion  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DANIEl^ON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4169.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  or- 
ganization kr  own  as  the  American  Council 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LUNGREN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  825.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Yick 
Bong  Au  Yeung;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  97-288).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1783.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Felipe 
B.  Maniilo  and  Maria  Monita  A.  Manalo; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-289).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FISH:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1841.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Isabelita 
Cllma  Portllla.  (Rept.  No.  97-290).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  2342.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Cecilia  Gabella-Ossa  (Rept.  No.  97- 
291).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi.  and  Mr.  Broomtield): 
H.R.  4814.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for  the 
Department  of  State,  the  International 
Communication  Agency,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
puri>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Murphy): 
H.R.  4815.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  reserves  for  mining  land  rec- 
lamation and  for  the  deduction  of  amounts 
added  to  such  reserves;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAMOURS: 
H.R.  4816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  control  acid  precipitation,  and  for 


other    purposes;     to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 
H.R.  4817.  A  bill  to  require  the  compila- 
tion of  lists  of  individuals  involuntarily  sep- 
arated from  service  in  the  Federal  agencies, 
and  to  disallow  the  heads  of  Federal  agen- 
cies from  appointing  certain  Individuals  to 
positions  in  Federal  agencies  if  individuals 
included  on  the  lists  are  qualified  and  avail- 
able for  the  positions;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self  and    Mr.    Derwinski)    (by    re- 
quest): 
H.R.  4818.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
better  management  of  transportation   for 
(%rtaln    mall    of   members   of   the   Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  4819.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the   Social   Security   Act   to   require   that 
income  levels  for  the  SSI-related  medically 
needy  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  SSI-re- 
lated categorically  needy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (by  request): 
H.R.  4820.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions applicable  to  compensation  for  the 
overtime  Inspectlonal  service  of  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  4821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  taxpayer 
relief  and  simplification  of  the  Individual 
income  tax.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   IRELAND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
Mr.  HUTTO): 
H.R.  4822.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  repeal  the  prohibi- 
tion against  the  use  of  international  narcot- 
ics control  assistance  funds  for  spraying  cer- 
tain herbicides  to  eradicate  marihuana;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
H.R.  4823.  A  blU  to  permit  subchapter  S 
corporations  to  hold  business  rental  real 
estate  property;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  4824.  A  bill  requiring  that  trade  read- 
justment allowances  for  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment after  September  30,  1981,  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  "old  law"  in  the  case 
of  workers  entitled  to  such  allowances  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  beginning  before 
October  1,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LELAND: 
H.R.  4825.  A  bill  to  designate  the  main 
post  office  In  Houston,  Tex.,  as  the  "Bar- 
bara Jordan  Post  Office";  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  McCOLLUM: 
H.R.  4826.  A  bill  to  reduce  Interest  rates 
by  limiting  the  rate  of  Interest  which  the 
U.S.  Government  may  pay  on  debt  obliga- 
tions issued  by  the  United  States  and  by  es- 
tablishing a  national  indexed  usury  ceiling; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MICA: 
H.R.  4827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  facilitate  enforcement  of  pro- 
visions requiring  suspension  of  benefits  to 
Inmates  of  prisons  and  other  public  Instltu- 
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tions  by  Insuring  the  availability  of  neces- 
sary information  from  Federal  instrumen- 
talities; to  the  CoRunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Vanser  Jagt): 
H.R.  4828.  A  bUl  to  set  aside  certain  sur- 
plus vessels  for  use  In  the  provision  of 
health  and  other  humanitarian  services  to 
developing  cpuntries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MOFFETT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gkexsg,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.    Beilenson,    Mr.    Mitchell    of 
New  York,  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  FoGLiETTA.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.     Mr.    Stark,    and    Mr. 
Frank): 
H.R.  4829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act    to    better    protect    against    interstate 
transport  of  pollutants,  to  control  existing 
and  new  sources  of  acid  deposition,  and  for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    GREGG    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der, and  Mr.  Carney): 
H.R.  4830.  A  bill  to  strengthen  research 
and  development  programs  aimed  at  under- 
standing the  causes  and  effects  of  acid  pre- 
cipitation, and  to  establish  a  process  for  co- 
op)erative  decisionmaking  on  strategies  to 
control  this  environmental  problem;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson)  (by  request): 
H.R.  4831.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  5(b)  of 
the   Subversive   Activities   Control   Act   of 
1950;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RODINO  (by  request): 
H.R.  4832.  A  bill  to  revise  and  reform  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RtTDD: 
H.R.  4833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions,  and  similar  finan- 
cial Institutions  to  issue  tax-exempt  certifi- 
cates foi  housing  purposes;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 
H.R.  4834.  A  bill  to  authorize  any  bank 
holding    company    to    acquire    control    of 
banks  and  any  national  bank  to  establish 
branches  throughout  the  Federal  judicial 
circuit  in  which  such  bank  holding  company 
or  national  bank  is  located;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  4835.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform  fi- 
nancial management  and  audit  standards, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  LELAND: 
H.J.  Res.  346.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
March  15.  1982.  as  "National  Student  Safety 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  (Sffice 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.J.  Res.  347.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  100th  anni- 


versary of  the  birth  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
215.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  relative  to  honoring  the  cou- 
rageous Americans  who  served  their  coun- 
try in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  McDADE  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
4836)  for  the  relief  of  William  Kubrick,  and 
for  other  purposes;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  316:  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  McDon- 
ald, Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr.  McCurdy. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr. 
HuTTO.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr. 
Napier. 

H.R.  1506:  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Ottinger,  and 
Mr.  Fithian. 

H.R.  1509:  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  2205:  Mr.  Bingram. 

H.R.  2251:  Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  2333:  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  2389:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Siuan- 
der.  Mr.  C^happie,  and  Mr.  Spence. 

H.R.  2832:  Mr.  Haoedorn. 

H.R.  2981:  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Benedict,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Zeperetti,  and 
Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  3274:  Mr.  Hagedorn. 

H.R.  3824:  Mr.  Rousselot. 

H.R.  4057:  Mr.  Brown  of  California  and 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

H.R.  4247:  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Oejdenson,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Bdrgener.  Mr. 
Rahall.  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  4248:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Burgener.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
LeBoutillier.  and  Mr.  Campbell. 

H.R.  4358:  Mr.  Mottl. 

H.R.  4410:  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  4449:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Chappell.  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Erdahl,  and  Mr. 
Simon. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  4518:  Mr.  Bxtrgener.  Mr.  Chkpt'ell 
Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Robert  W, 
Daniel,  Jr  .  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  For 
sythe,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kramer, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr 
Livingston,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  McClory 
Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Sensen 
BRENNER.  Mr.  SoLOMON,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.R.  4519:  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr, 
Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Forsythe. 


H.R.  4544:  Mr.  Lewis. 

H.R.  4562:  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
BoNKER.  Mr.  KoGovsEK.  Mr.  Smith  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Harkin. 

H.R.  4576:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Dyson.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  Dowdy.  Mr.  Fuppo.  Mr.  Roemes.  Ji4r. 
Hutto.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.R.  4587:  Mr.  McHugh  and  Mr.  Mottl. 

H.R.  4673:  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Gingrich. 
and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  4775:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Pu«jUA,  Mr.  Schumbr,  Mr.  Hyde.  Bi4r. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Smith  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Mavroules.  and 
Mr.  Richmond. 

HmJ.  Res.  151:  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Gore.  B4r. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Minish,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Marks.  Mr.  Coelro.  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

HJ.  Res.  332:  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Breaux. 
Mr.  BowxN.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Hightower.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Washington.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Savage. 
Mr.  Whitehurst.  and  Ms.  Ferraro. 

H.J.  Res.  335:  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Corraoa.  and  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der. 

H.  Con.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Lehman. 
Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Guarini.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Panetta.  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Weber  of 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  La- 
Falce, Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Fithian,  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger, Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Fish, 
Ms.  P'ERRARO,  and  Mr.  Green. 

H.  Con.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. 

H.  Res.  218:  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
SiLJANDER,  Mr.  Gephardt,  and  Mr.  Kocov- 

SEK. 

H.  Res.  239:  Mr.  Yatron. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILl^S  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  3364:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1,  of  rule  XXII, 

247.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Santee, 
Calif.,  relative  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PRAYER 

The  Reifcrend  Donald  R.  Turkelson, 
Chaplain  Major).  USA,  97th  General 
Hospital,  :=yankfurt.  Germany,  offered 
the  followl  ig  prayer: 
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Our  Father 

Thee  this 
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(lay  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
tpe  democratic  process,  which 
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the  sacrifice 
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to  be  an  example  to  the 

he  world,  how  diverse  people 

can  be  united  in  a  common 

;  reedom. 
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cem  issues 
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Open 
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the  aged 

to  the  handicapped 
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in  order 
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sponsibility 
pie's  rights 
others'  rigqts 
power  of 
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his  life  foi 
and  justice 
forever.   In 
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met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 


lo 


one  Thy  wisdom  to  dis- 
which  will  shape  the  course 
and  the  future  generations 
our  Constitution. 


minds  and  hearts  to  the 

May  we  have  compas- 

oppressed,  give  a  hand  to 

provide  medical  care  to 

infirmed,  and  assistance 

Help  us  to  be  faith- 

:  leeds  of  our  people. 


ourselves,  in  being  ethically 

to  our  leadership  vocations, 

we  do  not  betray  the  trust 

ive  us  where  we  have  erred 

a  sense  of  vision. 


to  differentiate  between  re- 

and  privilege,  between  peo- 

and  people's  exploitation  of 

Help  us  to  recognize  the 

American  spirit.  A  strength 

filing  to  negotiate  a  peace- 

to  all  our  differences  for- 

domestlc,  and  a  spirit  which 

the  defense  of  our  principles 

s  being  willing  to  sacrifice 

the  preservation  of  liberty 

for  all  our  people  now  and 

His   holy   name    we   pray. 


OF   THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 


pro  tempore.  The 
is  recognized. 
Mr.  President,  I  thank 


THE  JOURNAL 
I 
Mr.    BAffER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceei  lings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  (  ate. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  APPROPRIATIONS  PROCESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  no 
surprise.  I  am  sure,  when  I  inform  the 
Senate  that  I  have  received  many  state- 
ments of  concern  regarding  my  predic- 
tion that  the  Senate  will  be  in  session 
until  Thanksgiving  or  perhaps  beyond. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  the  pros- 
pect of  being  in  this  Chamber  much 
longer  than  that,  and  perhaps  right  up 
to  the  eve  of  Christmas,  will  produce 
an  even  more  unpleasant  response.  I  do 
not  now  predict  that,  Mr.  President,  but 
I  wish  to  make  a  remark  on  the  situa- 
tion as  It  now  exists. 

What  we  do  and  what  prediction  I 
must  make  about  the  time  for  sine  die 
adjournment  of  this  session  of  Congress 
depends  largely  on  our  ability  to  marshal 
the  difficult  appropriations  process 
which  lies  ahead  of  us  and  upon  which 
we  will  embark  tomorrow. 

In  anticipation  of  this,  I  respectfully 
urge  consideration  of  the  fact  that  if  the 
appropriations  process  is  besieged  by 
matters  extraneous  to  specific  author- 
izations, our  chances  of  completing  all 
13  bills  will  diminish  almost  to  the 
point  of  disappearing. 

As  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  states  in 
respect  to  appropriation  bills: 

Nor  shall  any  amendment  not  germane 
or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  contained 
In  the  bill  be  received. 

I  have  stated  on  numerous  occasions 
that  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  prevent  any  Members  from 
addressing  those  issues  that  he  or  she 
considers  Imperative.  My  single  sugges- 
tion is  that  these  Issues  be  dealt  with 
on  their  own,  later  in  the  session.  I  pre- 
viously have  made  a  commitment  to  a 
freestanding  debate  on  these  issues, 
where  we  can  deal  efficiently  and  respon- 
sibly with  them  and  thus  leave  the  Sen- 
ate free  to  deal  with  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations process  imhindered  by  such 
considerations. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  President,  I  reiterate 
the  promise  I  have  made  on  previous  oc- 
casions: It  Is  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
Senate  to  debate  such  Issues  as  busing, 
abortion,  and  prayer  in  public  schools. 
But  that  place  is  not  the  appropriations 
process. 

I  urge  Members  to  consider  that  it 
does  not  serve  a  good  purpose,  a  good 
legislative  purpose,  nor,  I  believe,  the  pur- 
pose of  any  Member,  to  offer  these  vol- 
canic and  emotional  issues  at  every  op- 
portunity, and  most  especially  not  to 
every  appropriations  bill. 

There  will  be  a  chance,  Mr.  President, 
and  there  will  be  ample  opportunity  for 


every  Member  to  express  his  or  her  views 
on  every  side  and  facet  of  these  issues. 
But  I  urge  once  more,  please  do  not  offer 
them  as  amendments  to  the  appropria- 
tion bUls. 

There  are  few  responsibilities  that  we 
have  in  this  Chamber  that  are  greater 
than  our  responsibility  to  provide  the 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  that  process  will  be- 
gin in  the  Senate  on  tomorrow. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  today,  there  are  special 
orders  in  favor  of  the  following  Senators : 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rud- 
han)  ,  each  for  15  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  time  allocated 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators  on  spe- 
cial orders,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
as  previously  provided  for,  but  not  to 
extend  past  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m. 

At  10:30  a.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  S.  1196,  at  which  time 
the  Hatch  amendment  No.  556  will  be 
the  pending  amendment  by  a  previous 
order. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  managers  of 
this  bill  and  all  Senators  who  have  a 
contribution  of  debate  or  amendment  to 
come  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  possible  after 
we  reach  this  measure  at  10:30  and  to 
proceed.  I  believe  that  it  is  important 
that  we  try  to  finish  this  bill  today. 

While  Thursday  Is  the  regular  late 
day  for  the  Senate,  if  a  late  session  is 
required,  because  of  other  requirements 
that  I  am  aware  of  by  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  will  keep  them 
away  from  the  Chamber  after  a  certain 
hour  this  afternoon  or  early  this  eve- 
ning, I  would  hope  that  this  will  not  be 
a  very  late  evening.  It  is  possible  for 
us  to  finish  this  bill  by  5  or  6  o'clock, 
or  shortly  thereafter.  If  we  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  if  we  do  not 
hang  back  until  1  or  2  or  3  in  the  after- 
noon before  we  come  to  the  floor  and 
offer  amendments  or  contribute  to  the 
debate. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  all  Members 
within  the  hearing  of  my  voice,  in  their 
offices  on  our  intercommunication  sys- 
tem and  in  this  Chamber,  will  take  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  the  hour  to  which 
we  must  proceed  this  evening  will  de- 
pend directly  on  the  willingness  of  Mem- 
bers to  come  early  and  offer  their 
amendments.  We  can  finish  by  5  or  6 
o'clock  if  we  try  to  do  that,  but  if  we 
do  not  we  may  be  here  very  late,  because 


I  Intend  to  try  to  finish,  if  the  Senate 
will  agree  with  the  undertaking. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  need 
for  my  time  under  the  standing  order 
and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  it  to  any 
Senator  or  to  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader. 


RECOGNinON  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  i.".  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  whatever  time  he  has 
remaining,  and  I  will  reserve  our  time 
for  Senator  Hollings,  who  wants  some 
time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  no  requests  on  this  side  for  addi- 
tional time.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  under  the  standing 
order  to  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much.  I  reserve  the  time  on  this  side 
for  Senator  Hollings,  who  will  come  to 
the  floor  later. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  request  just  made  by  the  acting 
minority  leader,  let  me  put  this  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  time  we  may  proceed 
with  the  special  orders,  as  previously 
ordered  and  in  sequence,  and  that  the 
time  allocated  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  under  the  standing 
order,  plus  the  time  just  yielded  by  me 
be  reserved  under  the  control  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  may  oc- 
cur at  such  time  as  the  minority  leader 
may  request  and  assuming  that  it  Is  con- 
stant with  the  requirements  of  those  who 
had  previous  special  orders. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
COCHRAN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


S.    1761— VOTING    RIGHTS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1981 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President,  to- 
day, I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  assure  the 
nationwide  protection  of  voters'  rights 
by  making  available  a  preclearance  pro- 
cedure in  every  State. 

I  am  aware  that  an  immediate  reac- 
tion to  an  amendment  offered  by  a  white. 
Republican  Senator  from  Mississippi  to 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  may  be  that  this 
is  obviously  an  effort  to  dilute  the  effect 
of  current  law  or  to  make  it  unenforce- 
able or  to  somehow  sabotage  the  Federal 
Government's  role  in  protecting  minor- 
ity participation  in  elections.  If  that  Is 
the  reaction  of  any  of  my  colleagues. 
I  want  to  assure  them  that  they  are 
wrong. 


I  am  urging  adoption  of  this  change 
so  the  Government  can  act,  when  it 
needs  to,  to  protect  the  right  to  vote  of 
every  citizen  in  this  country,  not  just 
those  who  live  primarily  in  the  South. 
Rather  than  weakening  enforceability, 
my  amendment  would  enlarge  upon  the 
Government's  ability  to  protect  the  vot- 
ing rights  of  citizens  wherever  they  may 
live. 

My  amendment  relates  only  to  section 
5  of  the  act.  It  creates,  in  effect,  a  new 
preclearance  procedure.  I  should  point 
out  that  this  is  not  an  idea  that  has 
originated  with  me,  but  one  that  has 
been  carefully  developed  by  William  C. 
Keady,  a  Federal  district  judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  Mississippi,  and 
George  C.  Cochran,  not  a  relative,  who 
Is  on  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Law  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi.  This  sug- 
gestion of  theirs  is  discussed  in  an  article 
entitled  "Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act:  A  Time  for  Revision,"  which  will  be 
published  soon  in  the  Kentucky  Law 
Journal,  volume  69,  No.  4,  1980-81. 

The  essence  of  the  proposal  would  be 
to  require  political  units  to  apply  for  a 
declaratory  judgment  in  local  Federal 
district  court  for  the  preclearance  of  any 
change  in  election  or  voting  laws.  The 
complaint  would  name  the  United  States 
as  the  defendant,  and  process  would  be 
served  upon  the  Attorney  General.  The 
relief  sought  would  be  identical  to  that 
now  provided  in  section  5,  and  the  bur- 
den of  proof  would  remain  on  the  sub- 
mitting polltica'  unit. 

Appropriate  notice  would  be  given  to 
all  Interested  parties  in  two  forms :  Pub- 
lication in  local  newspapers  for  3  con- 
secutive weeks  and  actual  service  of  the 
complaint  upon  interested  persons  or 
organizations  who  have  placed  their 
names  in  a  registry  with  the  court.  Any 
person  or  group  would  be  permitted  lo 
intervene  as  a  matter  of  right  within  60 
days  after  notice  of  the  action.  The 
United  States  would  also  have  60  days 
to  answer,  the  time  period  now  per- 
mitted the  Justice  Department  under 
the  current  administrative  procedures 
for  preclearance. 

These  declaratory  judgment  actions 
would  be  given  a  priority  setting  by  the 
court,  and  decisions  adverse  to  the 
United  States  or  intervening  parties 
would  be  automatically  stayed  upon  no- 
tice of  appeal.  A  provision  for  an  ex- 
pedited appeal  has  been  included. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  majority  in  the 
Senate  would  not  protest  the  nationwide 
application  of  a  preclearance  procedure 
to  protect  the  voting  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens so  long  as  there  is  in  place  a  work- 
able procedure  for  processing  submis- 
sions. Plenary  jurisdiction  over  voting 
rights  cases  is  now  vested  only  in  the 
US.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Historically,  the  justiflcation 
for  the  investment  of  jurisdiction  in  this 
court  was  to  Insure  the  uniformity  of 
interpretation. 

Experience  under  current  law,  how- 
ever, does  not  support  this  rationale. 
During  the  past  15  years,  only  23  sulrs 
have  been  filed  in  that  court,  and  only 
10  opinions  have  been  published,  hardly 


a  basis  for  the  uniformity  argument. 
Some  may  worry  that  the  burden  of  sub- 
missions will  be  too  great  upon  the  court 
system.  While  statistics  reveal  a  steady 
rate  of  increase  in  submissions,  there 
has  also  been  a  steady  decrease  over  the 
years  in  the  number  of  objections  made 
by  the  Department.  Therefore,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  most  of  the  submis- 
sions can  be  disposed  of  summarily  by 
the  court,  with  only  a  few  cases  requir- 
ing actual  litigation. 

The  1980  statistics  from  the  Justice 
Department  indicate  that  of  a  total  7,340 
submissions,  only  51  objections  were 
filed.  If  this  is  indicative  of  the  changes 
that  would  be  in  dispute  in  the  future, 
there  would  be  only  a  minimal  increase 
in  caseload  for  the  district  courts.  And 
assuming  that  voting  law  changes  in  the 
States  not  now  covered  by  the  preclear- 
ance requirements  do  not  have  as  great  a 
potential  for  discrimination,  then  one 
need  not  fear  burdensome  caseloads  on 
that  account  either. 

This  new  procedure,  applying  with 
equal  force  in  every  State,  would  make 
possible  increased  oversight  by  anyone 
interested  in  full  minority  participation 
in  the  political  process.  Also,  the  provi- 
sions for  expedited  appeal  and  automatic 
stay  of  the  electoral  change  until  ap- 
proved by  the  appellate  court  wovUd 
mean  full  protection  against  any  adverse 
decision  by  what  some  may  fear  to  be  a 
"biased  forum." 

Finally,  since  there  is  no  pro\'ision  un- 
der the  current  administrative  proce- 
dures to  insure  compliance  with  the  pre- 
clearance requirement,  it  can  be  argued 
that  the  increased  opportunity  of  minor- 
ity voters  to  participate  in  the  review  of 
changes  in  the  law,  coupled  with  the 
familiarity  of  the  court  as  the  forum  for 
resolving  litigation  with  due  process, 
would  contribute  to  voluntary  compli- 
ance by  local  political  units. 

I  am  submitting  a  workable,  expedi- 
tious alternative  to  the  outdated  admin- 
istrative procedures  now  available  under 
the  act  that  will  maintain  the  Govern- 
ment's role  in  the  protection  of  voting 
rights.  This  plan  will  insure  that  all 
States  meet  their  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect the  right  to  vote  which  is  one  of  our 
most  fundamental  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  1761 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Voting  Rights 
Amendments  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1985  U  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section 
designation; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "November  1,  1972." 
the  following:  "or  whenever  a  State  with 
respect  to  which  no  prohibition  set  forth  In 
section  4(a)  based  upon  a  determlna.tlon 
made  under  section  4(b>  Is  In  effect  shall 
enact  or  seek  to  administer  any  voting 
qualifications  or  prerequisites  to  voting,  or 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  with  respect 
to  voting  different  from  that  In  force  or  effect 
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tricing  out  the  second,  third,  and 
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judge  of  the  circuit  to  hear  and  determine 
the  action. 

"(B)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge 
designated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to 
Skssign  the  action  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  and  to  cause  the  action  to 
be  in  every  way  expedited. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  appeal  from  any  declaratory  judg- 
ment entered  into  in  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  any 
Interlocutory  order  involving  the  resolution 
of  any  issue  relating  to  the  enforcement  or 
administration  of  any  such  qualification,  pre- 
requisite, standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
under  section  6,  shall  be  expedited  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  declaratory  Judgment  in  any  ac- 
tion brought  tmder  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  stayed  until  all  appeals  in 
connection  with  such  a  Judgment  have  been 
exhausted  or.  in  the  event  no  appeals  are 
taken,  until  the  time  for  such  appeals  has 
expired.'^. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  14(b)  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  196S  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  section  5". 

(b)  Section  14(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  section  5". 

•  Mr.  CCXJHRAN.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  baclc  the  remainder  of  my  time  and 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BENTSEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 


A  SKILLED  LABOR  CRISIS— OC- 
CUPATIONAL AND  TRAINING  OUT- 
LOOK   FOR    THE    1980'S 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Madam  President,  this 
speech  is  the  third  in  a  series  I  am  de- 
voting to  a  review  of  the  prospects  for 
a  labor,  especially  a  skilled  labor,  short- 
age this  decade. 

My  second  speech  explored  this  Na- 
tion's poor  employment  record  during 
the  seventies.  I  noted  then  that,  despite 
a  record  19  million  new  jobs  created  in 
the  1970's.  a  surge  of  22  million  new  job 
entrants  swamped  our  Nation's  ability 
to  create  new  jobs  and  to  provide  new 
workers  with  even  the  same  quantity 
of  capital  at  the  work  bench  that  we 
provided  in  the  1960's.  The  results  were 
rising  unemployment — an  average  num- 
ber of  jobless  throughout  the  entire 
decade  that  far  exceeded  even  the  worst 
years  of  the  1950's  and  1960's — and  only 
slim  productivity  growth. 

In  my  speech  today,  I  turn  away  from 
a  decade  of  labor  surplus  to  a  review  of 
those  occupations  requiring  skilled 
training  which  are  expected  to  grow  the 
fastest  in  the  years  ahead.  In  addition. 
I  will  explore  what  training  capability 
exists  presently  to  meet  the  demand  for 
skilled  labor  in  these  occupations  during 
the  1980's. 


OCCtn'ATIONAL    OUTtOOK :     1980-00 

Employment  In  white-collar  service 
sector  occupations  will  increase  the  most 
through  1990.  This  growth  will  be  a  com- 
bination of  job  openings  created  by  eco- 
nomic growth  and  by  the  retirement  or 
death  of  persons  active  in  those  occupa- 
tions. Typically,  the  latter  factor  is 
responsible  for  from  60  to  70  percent  of 
job  openings  although  that  proportion  is 
lower  for  newer  occupations. 

Those  occupations  which  are  expected 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  have  the 
most  job  openings  through  1990  are 
noted  in  table  I.  Secretaries,  retail  sales 
workers,  janitors,  and  cashiers  lead  the 
list.  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Madam 
President,  that  a  table,  entitled  "Table 
I:  Annual  Occupational  Openings.  1978- 
90."  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Table  I. — Annual  occupational  openings, 

1978-90 

Projected  annual 

Occupation  openings 

Secretary/stenographer 305.000 

Retail  sales  worker 226.000 

Janitor    180,000 

Cashier   119,000 

Bookkeeping  worker 96,000 

Nursing  aide,  orderly,  etc 94,000 

Cook,    chief - 86,000 

K-6  teacher 86,000 

Registered   nurse 85,000 

Assembler .- 77.000 

Source:  "The  Job  Outlook  in  Brief,"  Oc- 
cupational Outlook  Quarterly.  Department 
of  Labor,  spring  1980. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  dominance  of 
large  and  established  occupations  in 
table  I  reflects  the  reality  that  most  job 
openings  in  our  economy  will  occur  in 
existing,  already  large  occupations.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  even  rapidly  growing 
occupations,  such  as  computer  operators, 
to  make  such  a  list  until  the  number  of 
existing  employees  and  employee  retire- 
ments become  large. 

The  fastest  growing  occupations  are 
generally  not  those  with  the  largest  ab- 
solute employment  growth  prospects. 
The  10  largest  growth  occupations  based 
on  Labor  Department  data  for  the  1980's, 
for  example,  include  only  one  occupation 
listed  on  table  I.  Table  II  lists  these  10 
growth  occupations,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Madam  President,  that  a 
table,  entitled  "Table  II:  Largest  Growth 
Occupations,  1978-90,"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Table  n. — Largest  growth  occupations. 
1978-90 

Projected  annual 

Occupation  openings 

Nurses  aide,  orderly,  etc 94.000 

Guard    70,000 

Licensed  practical  nurse 60,000 

Industrial   machine  repair 58,000 

Computer  operator 46.200 

Bank  clerk 45.000 

Dlningroom  attendant,  dishwasher..  37.000 

Homemaker/home  health  aide 36.  COO 

Bank  officer  and  financial  manager..  28,000 
Teachers'  aide 26,000 

Source:  "The  Job  Outlook  in  Brief,"  Occu- 
pational Outlook  Quarterly.  Department  of 
Labor.  Spring.  1980. 
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Mr.  BENTSEN.  Each  of  the  employ- 
ment categories  in  table  n  are  projected 
to  grow  at  least  50  percent  from  1978 
to  1990.  A  number  of  these  are  occupa- 
tions which  require  some  prior  on-the- 
job  or  formal  training.  Similarly,  a  num- 
ber of  the  occupations  hkely  to  experi- 
ence the  largest  absolute  growth  during 
the  1980's  noted  in  table  I  require  previ- 
ous training. 

TSAININC 

The  type  and  length  of  training  and 
education  acquired  for  a  specific  job  is 
typically  related  to  employment  security 
and  stability,  if  not  always  to  income. 
For  example,  new  4-year  college  grad- 
uates have  an  unemployment  rate  about 
one-half  that  of  new  high  school 
graduates. 

The  increased  job  security,  employ- 
ment mobility,  and  income  opportuni- 
ties perceived  to  be  available  to  men  and 
women  who  received  formal  educational 
training  beyond  high  school  has  made 
such  training  the  most  popular  step  to 
job  advancement.  In  recent  years,  over 
7  million  Americans  annually  have  en- 
rolled in  public  or  private  vocational 
education  courses  and  over  8  million 
men  and  women  annually  have  enrolled 
in  community  or  junior  colleges,  4-year 
colleges  or  universities,  or  graduate 
schools. 

The  gamut  of  this  vocational  and  col- 
lege educational  training  varied  from 
M.D.  degree  to  courses  in  apparel  design, 
auto  repair,  or  accounting.  Vocational 
education  and  formal  college  training 
dwarf  that  obtained  from  other  non-on- 
the-job  sources,  including  Government 
programs,  the  armed  services,  and  ap- 
prentice programs  registered  with  the 
Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training. 

The  Deparfanent  of  Labor  collects 
fairly  comprehensive  data  on  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  participating  in  all  of 
these  educational,  government,  and  ap- 
prenticeship occupational  training  pro- 
grams. When  matched  with  occupation- 
al growth  data  covering  1978-90,  this 
Department  of  Labor  training  data  can 
be  used  to  assess  employment  prospects 
for  many  occupations. 

SKILLED    LABOR    SHORTAGES 

This  CMnparison  reveals  that  some  oc- 
cupations face  a  surplus  of  trained  ap- 
plicants now  and  on  through  the  1980's 
due  either  to  lagging  prospective  em- 
ployment growth  or  overly  abundant 
training  capabilities.  A  much  larger 
number  of  occupations,  however,  were 
found  to  face  a  serious  current  or  pro- 
spective shortage  of  trained  workers  in 
the  1980's. 

In  some  cases,  for  example,  computer 
specialists,  prospective  or  present  short- 
ages exist  because  of  rapid  growth  in  job 
openings.  But  in  other  cases,  especially 
for  many  of  the  blue  collar  occupations, 
it  reflects  a  paucity  of  training  programs 
for  new  workers  sizable  enough  to  per- 
mit the  replacement  of  those  experi- 
enced ones  expected  to  retire  during  this 
decade. 

A  majority  of  the  occupations  appear- 
ing to  face  labor  shortages  fell  into  two 
groups.  Either  they  require  relatively  lit- 
tle training,  or  they  are  white  collar  oc- 
cupations, such  as  public  relations,  for 


which  a  variety  of  potential  job  claim- 
ants exist  from  among  the  1.3  million 
annual  graduates  of  American  colleges 
and  universities.  A  number  of  other  oc- 
cupations, however,  were  identified  where 
apparent  training  capabilities  are  pro- 
jected by  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
fall  significantly  short  of  prospective  em- 
ployment levels  in  the  1980's.  and  where 
a  substantial  training  period  is  typically 
required,  as  well.  It  is  in  these  occupa- 
tions that  our  Nation  faces  a  skilled  labor 
crisis. 

The  largest  of  these  skilled  labor  occu- 
pations facing  shortages  in  the  1980's 
are  listed  in  table  m.  And,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Madam  President,  that 
a  table,  entitled  "Table  ni:  Prospective 
Skilled  Labor  Shortages  in  Selected  Oc- 
cupations. 1978-90."  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TABLE  lll.-PROSPECTIVE  SKILLED  LABOR  SHORTAGES  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  1978-90 


Occupabon 


Projected 

annusi  |ob 

openings 


Annual 
training 
shortfall 


Industrial  machinery  repair 5g,  ooo 

Blue-collar  worker  supervisor 69  000 

Computer  operator _ 46  200 

Machinist... 12,  500 

Computer  system  analyst "II  21^200 

Machine  tool  operator  and  setup 

.  "orker 22,goo 

Licensed  practical  nurse 60,000 

Maintenance  electrician 15^500 

Computer  technician ...I  sisOO 

Foige  shop  worker  and  millwright..  6[  700 

Television  and  radio  repair 6  100 

Tool  and  die  maker 8600 

Stationary  machine  engineer I  7'  700 


57,500 
50,000 
28,000 
21,300 
21,200 

19.000 
19,000 
14.400 
8.500 
6.200 
5,500 
4,900 
3,700 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Latwr,  "Occupational  Projections 
and  Training  Data,"  September  1980:  U.S.  Department  of 
Later,    Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly:  Computers,"  Summer 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Department  of 
Labor  data  in  table  m  include  both  the 
projected  annual  job  openings  and  the 
number  of  these  openings  for  which 
training  has  not  been  available  in  recent 
years  from  private  or  public  vocational 
schools,  apprenticeship  programs.  2-  or 
4-year  colleges  or  imiversities,  graduate 
schools,  or  Government  training  pro- 
grams. 

The  statistics  in  this  table  are  strik- 
ing: Our  Nation  confronts  a  shortage, 
for  example,  of  28,000  computer  opera- 
tors or  21,300  machinists  each  year  of 
this  decade.  And.  an  accumulative  skilled 
labor  shortage  will  exist  in  excess  of 
250,000  persons  annually  or  2.5  million 
over  the  full  decade  in  just  the  13  cited 
occupations.  Let  me  stress.  Madam 
President,  these  are  minimum  estimates 
of  the  skilled  labor  shortage  confronting 
our  Nation.  The  actual  total  for  all 
skilled  occupation  is  substantially  higher. 

I  will  discuss  some  implications  of  this 
skilled  labor  shortage  in  a  moment. 
First,  let  me  stress  that  these  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  data  are  most  useful  to 
indicate  the  scope  rather  than  specific 
size  of  our  skilled  labor  shortage.  These 
data  are  constantly  being  updated  and 
revised.  For  example,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment projected  in  1980  that  only  12,500 
new  computer  operators  and  7,900  new 
systems  analysts  would  be  required  an- 


nually through  1990.  Just  this  past  sum- 
mer, those  numbers  were  revised  sharply 
upward  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
the  46.200  and  21.200  respectively  repro- 
duced in  table  III.  Data  on  training 
capabilities  are  similarly  subject  to  re- 
visions. Department  of  Labor  data  do 
not  necessarily  agree  with  other  sources, 
either.  For  example,  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  recently  suggested  that  the 
number  of  tool  and  die  workers  needed 
annually  may  be  20-percent  larger  than 
cited  in  table  in. 

In  addition,  table  m  only  reviews  a 
handful  of  occupations.  Marinas  along 
the  gulf  coast  seeking  qualified  diesel 
engine  mechanics,  brokerage  houses  on 
Wall  Street  trying  to  find  capable  busi- 
ness machine  repairers,  or  airlines 
searching  for  qualified  mechanics  have 
their  own  valid  opinions  regarding 
skilled  labor  occupations  where  short- 
ages exist. 

In  future  weeks  and  months,  I  will  be 
searching  for  data  to  supplement  this 
Labor  Department  material.  The  first 
step  in  this  effort  is  a  hearing  I  will 
chair  by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Economic  Growth 
and  Intergovernmental  Relations  on 
November  3,  in  room  6226  at  10  a.m. 
Witnesses  will  include  Dr.  Karl  Willen- 
brock  of  Southern  Methodist  University 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Electronics 
Association,  Mr.  John  Mandl,  director  of 
Training  with  the  National  Machine 
Tool  Builders  and  Dr.  Sheldon,  president 
of  Materials  Research  Corporation,  a 
major  fabricator  of  silicon  products  for 
our  electronics  industry. 

The  reasons  for  our  shortage  of  skilled 
labor  are  varied.  In  some  instances,  such 
as  computer  personnel  and  practical 
nurses,  it  is  simply  burgeoning  demand — 
demand  that  is  far  outstripping  training 
capabilities.  In  other  instances,  it  is  the 
lure  of  white  collar  work,  ofiBce  work,  or 
work  in  urban  areas.  Other  factors  in- 
clude the  attraction  of  jobs  with  short 
training  periods  over  longer  ones.  Re- 
gardless of  the  causes,  our  skilled  labor 
shortage  has  several  significant  i-nplica- 
tions  for  our  economy. 

IMPLICATIONS    OF    THE    SKILLED    LABOR    SHORT- 
AGE  EFFECT    ON    PRODUCTlVll  I 

Efforts  to  boost  our  Nation's  produc- 
tivity will  be  less  than  fully  effective  un- 
til we  address  and  reduce  or  eliminate 
our  skilled  labor  shortage.  The  produc- 
tion and  the  productivity  of  our  mines, 
factories,  and  service  industries  is  direct- 
ly affected  by  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  labor  they  use.  In  addition,  valuable 
resources  must  be  diverted  to  train  men 
and  women  for  these  empty  skilled  labor 
slots — resources  badly  needed  elsewhere 
for  capital  formation  to  boost  the  effi- 
ciency of  plant  and  equipment. 

Our  skilled  labor  crisis  is  forcing  Amer- 
ican firms  to  spend  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  annually  for  stop-gap,  in-house. 
on-the-job  training.  This  shadow  edu- 
cational system  is  a  patchwork  quilt  con- 
ceivably rivaling  our  entire  higher  edu- 
cation system  in  size.  A  study  of  the 
metalwork  industry  suggests,  for  exam- 
ple, that  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  all 
structured  job  training  there  now  occurs 
on  the  job.  Not  all  on-the-job  training 
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is  designed  lo  address  the  shortage  of 
skilled  labor.  But,  with  a  bare  minimum 
of  250,000  skilled  labor  jobs  going  beg- 
ging annually  since  1978 — some  requir- 
ing as  long  a!  4  years  of  training  to  fill — 
a  large  share  of  on-the-job  training  to- 
day is  ad  hoe  catch-up  training  by  firms 
for  jobs  ther  cannot  fill  in  any  other 
fashion:  the  skilled  labor  they  want  to 
hire  simply  di  yes  not  exist. 

Madam  Pnesident.  I  am  a  strong  de- 
fender of  on-fthe-job  training.  It  is  both 
appropriate  land  efiflcient  for  business 
firms  to  conduct  essential  on-the-job 
training  of  workers.  My  concern  is  that 
our  Govemnent  may  be  forcing  em- 
ployers to  beir  an  inordinate  burden  of 
providing  the  American 
scarce  and  critical  job 
detriment  of  efforts  to 
and  productivity.  We  spend 
tens  of  billltns  of  taxpayers  dollars  to 
fund  enormous  higher  education  and 
training  pros  rams.  These  programs  have 
worked  well  in  many  cases  and  I  cer- 
tainly believi!  they  should  continue,  al- 


the    cost    of 
worker    with 
skills — to   thp 
boost  output 


though  with 


a  greater  focus  on  meeting 


our  skilled  la  bor  shortage. 

ECONOMI:    GROWTH    AND   INTLATION 
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labor  shortage  and  its  ad- 

on  productivity  is  crippling 

attkin  robust  economic  growth 

infl£  tion.  In  fact,  our  Nation's 

P^od^ctivlty    performance    is    a 

that  we  have  had  such  a 

since  the  1970's  freeing  our- 

the  morass  of  stagflation. 

of  skilled  labor  could 

even  larger  barrier  in  the 

attainment    of    robust 

inflation.    Production 

prising  from  critically  short 

could  be  a  noose  limiting 

expansion    just    as    it    now 

ability  to  rapidly  boost  the 

defense  sector. 
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altehiatives  do  we  have  to  deal 

skil  ed  labor  shortage?  The  an- 

ti  m  complementary   compo- 

qan  deal  with  it  by  adding 

to  the  workplace  in  the 

labor    saving    equipment    to 

;he  existing  pool  of  skilled 

solution,    incidentally,    is 

rtore  to  large  companies  than 

intermediate  or  small  ones  needing 

two  skilled  craftsmen  or 

option  is  to  redirect  a  per- 
flation's  education  and  train- 
to  deal  with  the  need  for 
craftsmen,  computer  per- 
1 10  on. 


course  we  choose — and  we 

to  pursue  both  options — 

that  this  skilled  labor 

crisis,  it  is  an  immediate 

a  hypothetical  one  we  may 

the  future. 


l^bor  crisis  is  upon  us  today. 

table  in,  for  example,  go 

as  well  as  forward  to  1990. 

that  reaches  deep  into  the 

factories,  insurance  compa- 

and  powerplants.  The  cadre 

qedlcated  working  men  and 

forge  our  machines,  keep 

running,  supervise  plant 


assembly  operations,  and  keep  our  indus- 
trial machinery  oiled  and  rolling  are  not 
being  replaced  as  they  retire  or  the 
economy  grows.  It  is  a  problem  we  face 
now  and  one  requiring  solutions  now. 

I  do  not  intend.  Madam  President,  to 
review  today  in  detail  what  these  solu- 
tions should  be.  I  will  in  the  near  future. 
But  let  me  offer  one  word  of  caution  to 
those  who  suggest  that  the  answer  to  our 
skilled  labor  problems  reste  entirely  with 
technology.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  adopting  the  Japanese  approach  of 
sharply  increasing  capital  formation 
would  help  ease  our  shortage  of  skilled 
labor.  But,  turning  even  faster  than  we 
are  now  to  labor  saving  machines,  com- 
puters, and  industrial  robots  may  well 
aggravate  rather  than  relieve  our  cur- 
rent skilled  labor  shortage.  It  is  not  the 
complete  answer. 

Let  me  conclude,  Madam  President,  by 
noting  that  my  next  speech  in  this  series 
will  address  the  total  labor  supply  out- 
look for  the  1980's.  It  will  review  whether 
we  may  be  facing  a  shortage  of  all  types 
of  labor  this  decade,  rather  than  just  la- 
bor for  a  number  of  especially  skilled  oc- 
cupations. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
RUDMAN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 


SAUDI  ARABIAN  ARMS  TRANSFER 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Madam  President,  few 
proposals  in  recent  memory  have  gen- 
erated more  intense  controversy  than 
the  pending  sale  of  F-15  fighter  en- 
hancements and  AWACS  surveillance 
aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia.  At  issue  are 
whether,  and  how  effectively,  this  arms 
package  can  serve  our  security  interests 
in  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sequences for  future  U.S.  policy  options 
if  it  is  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Unfortunately,  the  brewing  controversy 
is  largely  a  product  of  contrasting  per- 
ceptions fed  by  misguided  rhetoric. 
Efforts  to  address  the  central  strategic 
considerations  upon  which  reasoned  de- 
bate must  pass  judgment  have  been  ob- 
scured by  excessive  claims,  and  undue 
emotional  posturing. 

In  the  absence  of  a  more  enlightened 
dialog,  can  it  be  said  that  the  Senate 
will  have  faithfully  discharged  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  "advise  and 
consent"  on  a  major  policy  decision? 
I  submit  that  it  cannot. 

There  are,  I  believe,  two  fundamental 
questions  which  must  precede  a  coherent 
approach  to  this  matter.  First,  does  the 
proposed  arms  transfer  have  a  valid 
strategic  rationale?  And  second,  are 
there  inordinate  potential  risks  which 
might  compromise  the  sale's  presumed 
strategic  value? 

In  this  imperfect  world,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  varied,  often  seemingly  con- 
tradictory, security  objectives  neces- 
sarily requires  innovative  statesman- 
ship. The  changing  dynamics  of  inter- 
national power  no  longer  permit  us  the 


luxury  of  excluding  from  our  policies 
nations  with  whom  we  lack  universal 
political  agreement. 

Indeed,  the  essence  of  farsighted 
statecraft  is  precisely  to  cultivate  those 
relationships  and  select  those  options 
which  offer  the  greatest  promise  of 
satisfying  multiple  strategic  purposes. 
As  no  less  a  visionary  figure  than  the 
late  Anwar  Sadat  once  observed: 

He  who  cannot  change  the  very  fabric  of 
his  thought  will  never  be  able  to  change 
reality  and  will  never,  therefore,  make  any 
progress. 

The  challenges  facing  U.S.  diplomacy 
in  efforts  to  balance  diverse  interests  in 
the  Middle  East  are  clearly  enormous.  In 
an  area  seething  with  turmoil,  there  are 
numerous  opportunities  for  foreign  pen- 
etration and  exploitation  of  local  griev- 
ances for  larger  policy  objectives.  Ac- 
cordingly, Madam  President,  one  must 
ask  whether,  and  to  what  degree,  this 
arms  i.<ackage  can  be  a  useful  diplomatic 
instrument  in  promoting  both  an  endur- 
ing Arab-Israeli  peace  settlement  and 
regional  stability. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  achievement 
of  these  goals,  desired  by  all  responsible 
parties,  requires  the  active  assistance  of 
certain  key  Arab  States.  Contrary  to  the 
shrill  pronouncements  of  some  observers, 
however,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  provision  of  advanced  systems 
to  on<:  such  state  implies  a  repudiation  of 
Israel's  security  concerns,  or  an  Irrevers- 
ible "tilt"  to  the  Arab  position  In  a  long- 
standing dispute. 

Nor  does  this  sale  alter  the  fa«t  that 
Israel  Is  our  most  important  regional 
ally,  and  that  our  commitment  to  her 
security  must  remain  steadfast  under  all 
clrcimistances.  Any  compromise  of  that 
commitment  would  nullify,  with  dire  Im- 
plications, whatever  temporary  strategic 
benefits  this  sale  might  cMifer. 

Guarantees  of  Israel's  security  can- 
not logically  be  divorced  from  considera- 
tion of  the  legitimate  defense  require- 
ments of  those  Arab  States  capable  of 
playins  a  constructive  role  in  the  quest 
for  regional  stability.  The  spectrum  of 
potential  threats  to  Saudi  Arabia's  secu- 
rity has  unmistakably  Increased. 

Given  that  nation's  vast  geographic  ex- 
panses and  critical  location  astride  the 
Persian  Gulf,  few  prudent  strategists 
would  deny  that  a  sustained  moderniza- 
tion of  Its  tactical  early  warning  and  air 
defense  systems  Is  warranted.  A  Saudi 
Arabia  unable  to  assure  the  minimum 
protection  of  its  vital  oil  assets  against 
external  encroachments  serves  only  the 
Interests  of  those  dedicated  to  continued 
unrest  and  regional  fragmentation. 

Furthermore,  few  experts  would  dis- 
agree with  the  proposition  that  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  cooperation  and  mutual 
respect  between  Israel  and  moderate 
Arab  nations  such  as  Jordan,  Oman, 
Sudan.  Egypt,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  We 
must  recognize  that  participation  in  the 
peace  process  necessarily  entails  risk  on 
the  part  of  both  sides. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  it  is  hu- 
man nature  to  reject  creative  risks,  with 
the  attendant  probability  of  compromise, 
unless  one  feels  a  certain  strength  and 
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security.  Thus,  to  the  extent  the  pro- 
posed sale  fosters  such  feelings  within 
the  Arab  community,  it  enhances  the 
possibility  that  the  peace  process  will 
bear  fruit. 

Indeed,  the  ultimate  measure  of  the 
Camp  David  framework,  as  the  vehicle  of 
a  durable  settlement,  will  be  the  extent 
to  which  It  embodies  the  legitimate  re- 
quirements and  expectations  of  all 
parties  sincerely  aspiring  to  a  just  and 
peaceful  order.  Real  security  guarantees 
derive  their  basic  value  from  the  belief 
of  all  affected  parties  that  the  com- 
promise made  in  the  process  have  not 
substantially  diminished  national 
strength. 

It  will  unquestionably  be  the  supreme 
challenge  of  U.S.  diplomacy  to  persuade 
those  Arab  nations  genuinely  fearful  of 
Soviet  incursions  or  domestic  insurrec- 
tion of  the  advantages  offered  by  an 
expanded  Camp  David  peace  framework. 
Having  identified  Saudi  Arabia  aa  a 
necessary  participant,  I  find  It  Ironic 
that  critics  of  the  pending  sale  argue 
that  Riyadh's  opposition  to  the  present 
Camp  David  structure  disqualifies  it  as 
a  prospective  recipient  of  U.S.  arms. 

The  distinction  Is  somewhat  spurious, 
since  a  similar  charge  could  be  leveled 
against  other  U.S.  arms  clients  whose 
security  is  deemed  essential  to  our 
strategic  policies.  Moreover,  it  is  hardly 
the  sum  of  astute  diplomacy  to  deny  an 
arms  transfer  for  punitive  reasons  when 
that  transfer  may  further  our  pursuit 
of  regional  equilibrium. 

Having  addressed  and  found  com- 
pelling what  I  consider  to  be  the  stra- 
tegic rationale  for  the  sale,  I  turn  now  to 
the  question  of  potential  risks.  Beyond 
serving  as  a  convenient  catch  word  for 
an  arms  package  of  several  distinct  com- 
ponents, the  term  AWACS  has  errone- 
ously been  construed  by  critics  to  signify 
a  system  with  almost  mystical  opera- 
tional capabilities. 

The  hyperbole  that  has  surrounded 
the  issue  has  been  substantial,  especially 
on  the  part  of  those  arguing  against  the 
sale.  We  have  all  heard  the  following 
statements,  neither  of  which  Is  sup- 
ported by  empirical  evidence: 

First.  Because  some  believe  that  Saudi 
Arabia  is  an  unstable  country,  the  risk 
is  high  that  sophisticated  technology 
delivered  to  the  Saudis  might  fall  into 
Russian  hands. 

Second.  The  delivery  of  AWACS  to  the 
Saudi  Government  will  Jeopardize  the 
security  of  Israel. 

Certainly,  if  these  statements  were 
supported  by  fact,  they  might  well  argue 
for  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  sale.  How- 
ever, the  research  that  I  have  done  has 
convinced  me  that  the  statements  are 
emotional  In  nature,  and,  though  well 
Intended,  might  serve  only  to  frustrate 
legitimate  U.S.  foreign  policy  needs  and 
objectives  while  being  substantially  in- 
valid in  and  of  themselves. 

The  actual  facts  concerning  the  pre- 
sumed technical  capabilities  of  AWACS 
aircraft  are  as  follows : 

First.  AWACS  radar  is  essentially 
similar  to  radar  available  from  several 
sources,  including  the  British,  the 
French,  and  the  Russians.  The  com- 
puters used  with  the  radar  are  commer- 


cially available.  Indeed,  only  10  of  the 
more  than  1.000  technical  manuals  re- 
quired to  operate  AWACS  are  classified 
secret. 

Second.  The  technology  is  11  years  old, 
and  It  is  likely  that  by  the  time  the 
AWACS  are  delivered  in  1985,  4  years 
from  now,  the  Soviets  will  have  already 
deployed  their  new  AWACS  variant,  the 
IL-76  Candid,  currently  under  develop- 
ment. The  AWACS  radar  system  is  not 
endowed  with  those  mystical  technical 
capabilities  of  which  I  spoke  earlier.  The 
radar  cannot  see  vehicles  on  the  ground, 
cannot  collect  electronic  intelligence  or 
transmit  electronic  countermeasures, 
and  cannot  take  photographs. 

Third.  The  hardware  delivered  to  the 
Saudis  In  1985  will  be  stripped  of  its  U.S. 
encipherment  gear,  antijamming  devices, 
encrypted  air-to-air  data  links,  computer 
data  related  to  U.S.  battle  tactics,  and 
other  sensitive  technologies  which  might 
present  either  a  threat  to  Israel  or  a  com- 
promise of  U.S.  security  should  they  fall 
into  Soviet  hands. 

Fourth.  In  finalizing  transfer  arrange- 
ments, the  Reagan  administration  has 
taken  extreme  care  to  insure  that  the 
combination  of  weapons  systems  does  not 
provide  the  Saudis  with  battle  manage- 
ment capabilities  sufficient  to  jeopard- 
ize Israeli  security  or  military  options. 

Among  the  principal  safeguards  de- 
signed to  limit  the  AWACS'  capabilities 
to  their  intended  defensive  function  are 
requirements  for  timely  data  sharing 
with  the  United  States,  the  nontransfer- 
ral  of  information  to  third  parties  with- 
out explicit  Presidential  consent  and  the 
institution  of  effective  security  proce- 
dures for  AWACS  aircraft  on  the  ground. 

Fifth.  A  critical  but  curiously  over- 
looked aspect  of  the  sale  is  that  delivery 
of  the  AWACS  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia 
would  not  commence  until  1985.  Thus, 
the  United  States  has  sufficient  time  to 
assess  regional  developments  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  transfer  of  these  sys- 
tems still  serves  our  security  Interests. 
Should  Saudi  Arabia's  Internal  stability 
or  foreign  behavior  become  Increasingly 
suspect,  we  clearly  reserve,  and  would 
assuredly  exercise,  the  right  to  rescind 
this  commitment.  A  precedent  exists  In 
the  case  of  Iran. 

I  believe  the  accuracy  of  these  facts 
concerning  the  equipment  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  administration's  proposal 
is  unquestioned.  The  criticism  relating  to 
Israel's  security  is  more  subjective  in 
nature.  However,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  President  Reagan  underscored 
the  importance  of  the  present  United 
States-Israeli  relationship  when  Mr.  Be- 
gin visited  this  country  In  September. 

Few  can  seriously  doubt  the  depth  of 
our  commitment.  And  while  the  Israelis 
have  stated  that  they  believe  the  sale 
will  jeopardize  their  security,  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  risk  that  both  the  United 
States  and  Israel  should  be  willing  to 
take  under  the  circumstances.  Due  to  the 
topography  of  the  Israeli-Jordanian  bor- 
der, where  mountains  would  "mask"  the 
AWACS  radar  coverage  of  parts  of  Israel, 
existing  Syrian  and  Jordanian  radar  sta- 
tions in  the  hills  east  of  Israel  already 
monitor  Israeli  air  activity  almost  as 
closely  and  much  more  efficiently  than 
could  Saudi  AWACS. 


Further,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  planes  will  not  contain  the  com- 
mand and  control  system  which  would 
allow  the  Saudis  to  coordinate  an  attack 
against  Israel. 

Finally.  Madam  President,  although 
Saudi  Arabia  has  never  acknowledged 
the  right  of  Israel  to  exist  as  a  nation, 
that  is  not  to  say  that  such  a  position 
will  continue  in  perpetuity.  Few  would 
have  thought  that  the  people  of  Egypt 
would  respond  so  favorably  to  the  Sadat 
initiative.  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason 
that  the  sale  is  merited. 

Failure  of  the  United  States  to  sell  the 
Saudis  the  AWACS  package  will  only 
serve  to  underscore  the  alienation  that 
already  exists  between  Israel  and  Saudi 
Arabia  inasmuch  as  the  Saudis  will  per- 
ceive little  in  the  way  of  community  of 
interest  between  the  three  countries. 

Should  this  sale  be  rejected,  the  Saudis 
would  undoubtedly  feel  compelled  to  fill 
their  military  needs  elsewhere,  dealing 
with  countries  less  concerned  with  Is- 
rael's welfare  and  less  inclined  to  nego- 
tiate stringent  controls  on  the  use  of  such 
systems.  Can  anyone  assert  with  confi- 
dence that  such  an  alternative  would  not 
result  in  greater  potential  risks  to  Israel's 
security  and  prospects  for  a  viable  se- 
curity structure?  I,  for  one,  cannot. 

I  reject  the  thought  of  Israel  existing 
in  a  continuously  hostile  environment, 
isolated  from  the  very  community  whose 
international  aspirations  it  should  share. 
I  reject  the  probability  of  Soviet  domi- 
nance in  the  Middle  East  much  as  Sadat 
rejected  the  probability  of  Soviet  domi- 
nance in  Egypt. 

I  accept  the  capacity  for  change  in 
man,  and  I  am  willing  to  risk  the  present 
unstable  and  dangerous  status  quo  in  or- 
der to  address  the  possibility  of  compro- 
mise and  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 
And,  most  Importantly,  I  accept  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Saudi  leaders  can  find 
within  themselves,  given  this  impetus, 
the  capacity  for  change  which  might 
lead  them  to  participate  In  the  peace 
process  Initiated  by  Anwar  Sadat  and 
Menachem  Begin. 

Failure  to  seize  this  initiative  can  only 
result  In  a  tacit  acceptance  of  continued 
turmoil  and  an  unwillingness  to  act  to 
bring  about  change.  I,  for  one,  am  will  • 
ing  to  trust  in  Israel's  strength  and  un- 
derstanding In  order  to  take  a  step  which 
may  have  more  far-reaching  conse- 
quences than  the  simple  physical  place- 
ment of  five  radar  planes  within  a  single 
country's  boundaries.  To  do  less  would 
be  to  reject  the  notion  that  man  can  in- 
deed control  the  circumstances  which 
surround  him. 

Thus,  Madam  President,  I  stand  before 
my  colleagues  today  to  armounce  my  sup- 
port for  the  administration's  proposal. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
freshman  Senator,  conscientiously  try- 
ing to  adapt  to  the  demands  of  life  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  nothing  could  possibly 
be  more  trying,  more  difficult,  and  in- 
deed more  stressful,  than  the  question  of 
selling  AWACS  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  Senator  Rudman,  in  his  first 
year  as  Senator,  has  dealt  with  this  Is- 
sue like  a  veteran.  His  actions  have  been 
thorough  and  responsible,  and  his  final 
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determination 
day,  was  tl)e 
and  endless 
ents. 

I  am  pl^ed 
Senator  Rd^jman 
ident,  and 
Arabia,  anb 
his  vote  will 
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,  which  he  annoimced  to- 
,  result  of  exhaustive  study 
meetings  with  his  constitu- 


te say  the  least,  that 

. is  supporting  the  Pres- 

iiupportlng  the  sale  to  Saudi 
it  is  my  expectation  that 
be  regarded  as  pivotal. 


oRDteR  OP  prcx::edure 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  there 
is  one  more  special  order.  I  see  the  Sen- 
ator from  £  louth  Carolina  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  I  >elieve  he  wishes  recognition 
as  well.        { 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
to  begin  consideration  of  the  pending 
business  b«  extended  from  10:30  until 
11:15  a.m.  and  that  the  time  after  the 
expiration  bf  the  special  orders  be  allo- 
cated to  morning  business,  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  heretofore  de- 
scribed. 

The     PpIeSIDING     OFFICER     (Mrs. 
Kassebaum 
ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
HUMPHREY 

The  PRfeSIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  prevlois  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hamp  .hire  is  recognized. 


Without  objection,  it  is  so 


THE  ACID  RAIN  DEPOSITION 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  HUlfPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  wish  to  a  dd  my  support,  together  with 
a  number  )f  my  colleagues,  for  a  meas- 
ure introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mt.  Mttchell),  S.  1706.  This 
measure  addresses  the  very  real  and 
complex  environmental  problem  com- 
monly kno'  vn  as  acid  rain. 

The  prol  ilem  of  acid  rain  is  one  which 
has  many  far-reaching  implications.  It 
is  recognised  that  certain  substances, 
primarily  s  ulfur  and  nitrogen  compounds 
emitted  by  powerplants  and  smelters, 
can  comb  ne  with  moisture  to  form 
droplets  w  th  a  high  acid  content  some- 
times as  a  ;idlc  as  vinegar.  Acid  precipi- 
tation inc  udes  not  only  rain,  but  also 
acidified  snow,  fog,  haU,  and  frost,  as 
well  as  sulfur  and  nitrogen  dust.  When 
suflBcientl^t  concentrated,  these  twids  kill 
fish,  damage  material  structures,  and  re- 
duce crop  fjid  forest  yields. 

Acid  rail  is  the  indirect  result  of  the 
burning  of  fossil  fuels.  This  combustion 
produces  ^fur  dioxide  (SO)  and  nitro- 
gen oxide  (NO)  which  are  carried  great 
distances, ,  perhaps  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  Oiiles.  Ignoring  city,  State,  and 
national  boundaries.  During  transit, 
these  gades  undergo  transformations 
which  prcduce  sulfuric  acid  and  nitric 
acid.  These  acids  are  washed  out  of  the 
air  by  precipitation  and  settle  on  lands 
of  miles  away  from  their 
points  of  c  rigin,  causing  a  wide  variety  of 
environm*  ntal  problems. 

As  a  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  I 
particularly  aware  and  concerned 
acid  rain.  New  Hampshire's 
streams,  r  lountain  lakes,  and  forests  are 
showing  t  le  effects  of  acid  rain.  Several 


am 
about 


lakes  in  our  State  have  been  found  to 
be  so  acidic  that  fish  stocking  is  useless, 
and  the  waters  are  clear  but  lifeless.  The 
high  acidity  of  the  soil  Is  now  threaten- 
ing our  already  limited  crop  yields,  and 
there  is  growing  concern  for  the  effect 
of  acid  rain  on  ground  water.  Acid  rain 
is  by  no  means  a  phenomenon  which 
effects  only  Canada  and  the  Northeast, 
but  is  a  far-reaching  problem,  the  ef- 
fects of  \vhich  are  evident  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  ijroblem  of  acid  rain  must  be 
acted  upon  now.  We  can  no  longer  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  waiting  for  the  com- 
pletion of  further  studies  while  taking 
no  action  to  alleviate  the  problem.  A 
comprehensive  study  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Air  Quality  recommends 
additional  controls  on  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  to  curtail  acid  rain.  The  com- 
mission sdso  recommends  that  there  be 
a  significant  reduction  in  the  current 
level  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in  the 
eastern  United  States  by  1990  and  that 
Congress  should  require  such  a  reduc- 
tion. 

The  Acid  Deposition  Control  Act 
would  implement  this  recommendation 
by  requiring  a  reduction  of  annual  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  dioxide  in  States  border- 
ing the  Mississippi  River,  eastward,  by 
10  million  tons  from  1980  annual  emis- 
sions. This  overall  reduction  in  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  of  40  percent  would 
have  to  be  accomplished  within  a  10- 
year  period.  Each  of  these  States  shall 
determine  Its  own  plans  for  reducing 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  within  its  own 
borders  which  will  contribute  to  an  ade- 
quate share  of  the  overall  reduction.  This 
legislation  allows  the  States  a  great 
deal  of  flexibility.  Furthermore,  it  is 
consistent  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Governors'  Association  to 
allow  States  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
to  reach  agreement  on  reducing  long- 
range  transport  of  air  pollutants. 

Madam  President,  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  Senator  Mitchell's  bill,  and  I 
am  confident  that  this  biU  will  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  Congress  to  address  the 
problem  of  acid  rain,  a  problem  we  can 
no  longer  ignore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
ROLLINGS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized. 


AWACS 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Madam  President, 
confronting  a  Soviet  adversary  vastly  su- 
perior in  manpower  and  numbers  of 
weapons,  the  United  States  has  one  ad- 
vantage— technology.  When  that  advan- 
tage is  compromised  by  the  technology 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
America  courts  serious  trouble.  When  the 
Shah  of  Iran  fell  from  power,  F-14s  and 
Harpoon  missiles  were  left  behind,  seri- 
ously compromising  the  effectiveness  of 
our  weapons. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Navy  still  lacks 
an  effective  countermeasure  for  a  Har- 
poon attack  on  U.S.  aircraft  carriers  and 
other  ships,  even  while  the  Ayatollah  has 


these  lethal  weapons.  There  Is  no  educa- 
tion in  the  second  kick  of  a  mule.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  the  wisdom  of  keeping 
American  gear  under  American  com- 
mand and  control. 

In  the  closing  days  of  Jimmy  Carter's 
administration,  a  tentative  decision  was 
reached  to  sell  five  Boeing  E-3A  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  Systems  (AWACS) 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  Other  elements  were  in- 
cluded in  the  package,  but  It  has  been 
AWACS  that  has  generated  so  much 
controversy.  The  Saudis  understood  how 
tentative  the  decision  was  and  knew  that 
it  would  be  up  to  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  set  the  final  terms  and  con- 
ditions. 

The  opportunity  existed  to  work  out  all 
sorts  of  agreements,  such  as  a  leasing 
agreement  insuring  Saudi  participation 
but  ultimate  American  control,  or  some 
other  form  of  Joint  command.  Similarly, 
we  could  have  provided  the  E-2C  Hawk- 
eye — a  similar  but  less  sophisticated  sys- 
tem which  we  have  provided  to  the  Is- 
raelis. But  during  the  interregnum  be- 
tween administrations,  our  Air  Force 
persuaded  the  Saudis  of  the  need  for 
AWACS. 

The  Air  Force  was  anxious  to  sell  the 
AWACS  which  it  previously  wanted  to 
sell  to  the  Shah.  Luckily  we  did  not  leave 
AWACS  behind  when  the  Shah  fell.  The 
Reagan  administration  came  in  focusing 
on  the  coimtry's  economic  mess,  and  de- 
voting all  its  energies  to  the  President's 
domestic  program.  A  decision  was  hastily 
made  to  go  ahead  with  the  AWACS  sale. 
So  what  was  bad  diplomacy  at  the  outset 
was  reconfirmed,  and  a  decision  was 
made  without  the  homework  having  been 
done  and  with  no  sense  of  history. 

The  case  for  having  an  AWACS  in 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  strong.  The  strategic  im- 
portance of  the  Persian  Gulf  area  can- 
not be  denied.  It  is  critical  to  our  allies, 
critical  to  us.  The  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union  is  real,  as  are  threats  from  Ubya 
and  the  other  radical  regimes  of  the 
area.  The  United  States  has  four 
AWACS  operating  in  Saudi  Arabia  right 
now.  They  are  American-owned  and 
under  American  control.  They  have  the 
most  up-to-date  equipment  and  they  are 
flown  by  America's  finest.  If  indeed  there 
is  a  Soviet  threat — and  there  Is — we  need 
our  best  there. 

At  the  moment,  we  have  a  base,  we 
have  one  AWACS  flying  defense  missions 
24  hours  around  the  clock  and  a  crew 
of  400  American  technicians  keeping  the 
gear  in  shape  and  aloft.  Now  the  agree- 
ment that  the  President  wants  approved 
is  for  the  Saudis  to  take  over  the  com- 
mand and  control  of  this  weaponry  and 
for  us  to  lose  our  base.  And  the  way  the 
administration  tries  to  persuade  you 
that  the  technology  is  not  such  great 
technology  is  to  tell  you  that  the  box 
aboard  the  AWACS  that  handles  the 
scramble  of  the  pilots  to  be  vectored  off 
to  make  their  intercepts  of  enemv  planes 
has  been  removed  and  the  box  giving  off 
counterwamlng  electronic  measures  to 
confuse  the  enemy  has  been  removed. 

Certain  it  is  that  we  do  not  want  our 
F-14  pilots  coming  off  the  aircraft 
carrier  decks  and  flying  down  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  be  vectored  off  by 
stripped-down  AWACS  and  Saudi  crews. 
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Losing  our  base  and  reducing  us  to  this 
ridiculous  situation  is  bad  diplomacy.  It 
Is  impossible  to  ojjerate  effectively  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  just  from  aircraft  carriers. 

The  opposition  is  based  and  our  de- 
fense requires  a  base  too.  The  best  solu- 
tion, one  which  could  have  been  accom- 
plished before  this  became  a  cause 
celebre,  would  be  to  paint  the  Saudi  flag 
on  the  side  of  the  AWACS,  but  maintain 
American  command  and  control.  If  ever 
the  Soviets  decide  to  go  after  the  oil.  It 
is  only  the  United  States  that  can  keep 
them  out. 

With  an  Air  Force  of  only  a  couple 
of  hundred  trained  pilots,  the  Saudis 
would  not  last  an  hour.  If  It  is  America 
that  will  be  fighting,  I  want  our  best 
AWACS  out  there  and  flown  by  Ameri- 
cans to  detect  the  Soviet  preparation  and 
advance. 

Just  as  Saudi  Arabia  faces  an  external 
threat,  It  also  lives  with  internal  prob- 
lems. Certainly  we  should  understand 
and  heed  them  after  our  experience  with 
Iran.  There  they  tried  to  congeal  a  cen- 
tury of  civilization  into  30  years.  Now 
Saudi  Arabia  tries  to  do  it  In  10  years. 
The  Saudis  have  already  experienced 
conspiracies  and  unrest  and,  of  course, 
there  last  king  was  assassinated  by  a 
member  of  the  family  In  1975.  In  the 
past  8  years,  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  sub- 
ject to  tremendous  change.  A  5-year, 
$391  billion  modernization  has  been 
launched  In  an  attempt  to  build  up  the 
infrastructure  of  a  civilization. 

A  society  with  feudal  remnants  and 
tribal  factionalism  existing  alongside 
fantastic  wealth  and  modem  cities  is 
bound  to  suffer  a  certain  trauma.  The 
fundamental  religious  and  tribal  differ- 
ences are  historic  and  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  money.  In  fact,  money  as  in 
Iran  makes  the  differences  more  acute. 
Since  Mecca  and  Medina  were  taken  from 
the  Hashemitc  f£imily  (the  family  of 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan),  much  of  the 
Moslem  world  still  ccmslders  them  not  a 
part  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Many  Hejazls  are  still  not  reconciled  to 
the  Saudi  takeover  of  Mecca,  and  re- 
sentment by  the  more  fanatical  tribes  In 
the  country  led  to  the  1979  selzvu-e  of  the 
mosque  at  Mecca.  In  the  oil  area,  there 
are  300,000  Shllte  sympathizers  of  Iran's 
ayatollah.  And  with  the  division  of  those 
living  In  the  Jabsd  Shammar  area  of  the 
north  who  have  barely  received  elec- 
tricity, it  is  difHcult  to  call  the  area  a 
country. 

There  arc  as  many  foreign  adult  males 
as  there  are  natives  in  the  country,  and 
many  of  those  within  the  armed  forces 
come  from  without.  We  know  that  in  the 
last  several  years  there  have  been  at  least 
two  defections  of  Saudi  pilots,  with  their 
planes,  to  Egypt  and  Iraq. 

To  an  outside  observer,  the  army  and 
national  juard  appear  stable.  But  we 
thought  Anwar  Sadat's  army  was  com- 
pletely loyal,  too.  Women  are  still  chat- 
tels. Madam  President.  They  are  not -al- 
lowed to  drive  a  car.  And  stealing  is  still 
punishable  by  a  cutting  off  of  the  hand 
Whether  a  feudal  royal  family  can  navi- 
gate through  the  perilous  currents  of 
change  and  retain  its  rule  is  an  open 
question. 


Certainly  there  is  no  intention  to  offend 
the  Saudis  over  this  issue.  But  an  endur- 
ing friendship  must  inevitably  be  based 
on  realism.  There  are  a  niunber  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  Saudis  have  been 
helpful  to  us.  But  let  us  not  go  over- 
board— they  have  not  kept  oil  prices 
down  to  beneflt  the  United  States.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  we  provided  the 
flrst  F-15's  back  in  1978,  which  I  sup- 
ported, a  barrel  of  oil  was  selling  for 
$12.70. 

Today  that  barrel  of  Saudi  Arabian  oil 
is  $32.  We  cannot  blame  the  Saudis  for 
acting  like  cartellsts,  but  neither  should 
we  ascribe  unrealistic  motives.  The  dom- 
inant member  of  a  cartel  almost  always 
undersells  the  other  members,  and  the 
Saudis  are  trying  to  figure  a  way  to  max- 
imize profits  over  the  long  haul  of  dec- 
ades, without  driving  the  United  States 
into  a  Manhattan-type  project  to  develop 
alternative  energy  sources. 

And  recent  developments  are  begin- 
ning to  show  that  even  the  Saudis  may 
have  raised  oil  prices  too  high  for  their 
own  good.  None  of  this  is  to  say  we  can- 
not be  friends.  Saudis  live  in  a  different 
part  of  the  world  and  inevitably,  they 
are  going  to  have  different  relations  with 
the  Syrians,  the  Iraqis,  and  the  Palestin- 
ians than  we  do. 

But  If  Anwar  Sadat  could  go  to  Jeru- 
salem and  make  peace,  the  Saudis  at 
least  could  have  approved  the  Camp 
David  accords.  Instead  they  joined  In 
statements  in  the  U.N.  less  than  a  month 
ago  that  the  United  States  perpetrated 
"aggression"  against  Libya  last  August 
and  that  the  United  States  is  "a  threat 
to  international  peace  and  security." 

Anyone  wishing  Saudi  Arabia  well 
should  not  want  to  see  that  country 
dragged  Into  any  subsequent  war  with 
Israel.  But  by  providing  Saudi  Arabia 
with  AWACS  equipment,  it  Immediately 
becomes  a  target  in  any  flareup  in  the 
Middle  East.  For  example.  If  Israel  and 
Syria  go  at  it  again  the  first  requirement 
of  Israel  would  be  to  take  out  the  sur- 
veillance capability  of  a  Saudi  AWACS. 
And  Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  been  Indi- 
rectly Involved  In  past  wars  against 
Israel,  would  now  be  directly  involved 
In  this  sense.  AWACS  is  very  desta- 
bilizing. 

The  bottom  line  Is  Insuring  ultimate 
American  control.  We  must  be  able  to 
Insure  that  this  plane  is  not  in  the 
position  to  conduct  surveillance  of  other 
countries  like  Israel.  And  we  must  be 
able  to  insure  either  the  evacuation  or 
the  destruction  of  the  planes  in  the  face 
of  external  attack  or  internal  collapse 
None  of  the  Senate  resolutions  or  ad- 
ministration assurances  that  I  have  seen 
thus  far  provides  that  kind  of  clear  and 
enforceable  agreement. 

If  an  AWACS  conducts  surveillance 
of  Israel  and  coordinates  any  attack  on 
that  country,  the  damage  will  be  done 
long  before  our  diplomats  show  up  to 
complain.  With  less  dramatic  but  still 
damaging  misuse  of  AWACS.  it  would 
be  even  more  difficult  for  the  United 
States  to  enforce  any  penalties — with- 
out Invading  the  sovereignty  of  another 
country.  These  are  the  kind  of  contin- 
gencies that  must  be  dealt  with,  but  they 


are  not  the  kind  of  issues  that  can  be 
handled  with  certainty  and  enforcea- 
bility in  a  written  agreement  between 
the  nations. 

Some  argue  that  the  President  must 
be  given  the  leeway  to  do  as  he  te^ 
fit  in  security  matters  such  as  this.  Of 
course  many  people  arguing  this  now 
took  a  very  different  tack  when  Jimmy 
Carter  presented  his  Panama  Canal 
treaties.  But  even  more  to  the  point. 
If  concerned  citizens  and  Senators  had 
not  made  their  opposition  to  President 
Carter's  disastrous  SALT  n  Treaty 
known,  and  fought  hard  against  it.  we 
would  have  gone  ahead  and  given  every 
strategic  weapons  advantage  to  the 
Soviets. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  AWACS  sale 
is  someone's  attempt  to  solve  a  problem 
on  the  cheap.  It  smacks  of  the  quick- 
fix— a  cure-all  which  will  provide  for 
America's  defense  without  ruffling  any- 
one's feathers.  It  has  been  our  unwilling- 
ness, over  a  decade  and  more  since  the 
British  left,  to  build  an  adequate  na- 
tional security  presence  in  the  gulf  area 
that  led  to  the  AWACS  concept.  But  we 
are  involved  in  serious  business  here — 
deadly  serious  to  our  security  and  that 
of  our  allies.  Just  as  there  is  no  painless 
way  out  of  our  domestic  economic 
troubles,  so  there  is  no  easy  way  to  pro- 
vide our  national  security.  I  want  an 
American  policy  first  and  then  a  decision 
as  to  what  planes  and  weapons  go  where. 
But  with  AWACS,  we  have  let  the  air- 
plane sale  dictate  the  national  security 
policy. 

I  shall  oppose  the  sale  because  It  is  not 
in  the  national  Interest. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  would  be  deUglited 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  South  Carohna  for  his 
carefully  thought-out  statement  in  op- 
position to  the  AWACS  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

This  new  statement  of  opposition 
comes  from  a  man  who  is  recognized  as 
a  great  expert  on  national  defense.  It 
comes  from  a  Senator  who  is  recognized 
as  a  staunch  €idvocate  of  whatever  is 
needed  for  national  defense  In  terms 
both  of  our  own  structure,  and  whatever 
we  need  to  Invest  in  It,  and  in  terms  of 
our  relationship  with  other  nations,  and 
what  we  do  to  bolster  their  strength  so 
that  they  are  reliable  allies  of  the  United 
States. 

With  that  background  and  that  record, 
the  statement  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  is  of  the  utmost 
significance  In  terms  of  the  developing 
opposition  to  the  sale  In  the  Senate  and 
in  the  country.  The  Senator's  statement 
will  strengthen  the  momentum  against 
the  AWACS  transaction  that  began  to 
develop  In  the  Senate  yesterday  with  the 
minority  leader's  announcement  of  his 
opposition. 

I  think  we  should  be  particularly  Im- 
pressed by  the  stress  the  Senator  lays  on 
the  loss  of  a  base  in  Saudi  Arabia,  a 
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sorely  n&  ded  base  for  our  national  se- 
curity purposes,  which  the  transaction 
of  the  sffle  of  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia 
Would  enl  ail.  That  would  be  a  very  sik  - 
niflcant  setback  in  view  of  our  need  for 
bases  in  *e  Middle  East  and  the  search 
we  have  been  carrying  on.  fruitlessly  for 
the  mostipart,  for  such  bases. 

We  also  need  to  be  concerned  about 
the  downpading  of  the  capacities  of  the 
AW  ACS  &  we  transfer  them  to  Saudi 
Arabian  ctntrol,  a  downgrading  that  will 
not  occufl  if  we  maintain  that  control; 
and  that  flowngrading  of  their  capacities 
poses  ne\f  risks  to  national  security  and, 
quite  possibly,  new  risks  to  the  lives  of 
Americaii  who  might  become  invclved 
in  militaty  activities  under  unfortunate 
clrcumstaoices  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  it  appears  to 
me  that  apposition  to  the  sale  is  becom- 
ing so  fata,  as  Senators  think  the  mat- 
ters through,  that  I  no  longer  believe. 
as  I  did  jesterday.  that  the  sale  would 
necessarlfer  be  saved  now  by  a  Saudi 
compromise  allowing  us  to  share  in  con- 
trol and  erewing  of  the  AW  ACS  planes. 

There  are  other  issues  involved  in  this 
matter  aoart  from  the  AW  ACS.  There  is 
the  matter  of  the  Sidewinder  missiles, 
which  many  Senators  and  many  people 
in  the  cointry.  who  are  expert  on  mili- 
tary matners,  do  not  feel  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Saudis  for  a  variety  of 
national  Security  reasons. 

There  Is  the  matter  of  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  F-15  planes  which  many 
of  us  feell  should  not  occur,  particularly 
In  light  of  the  commitments  made  to 
this  bodyl  the  Senate,  by  the  previous 
administration  when  those  planes  were 
transmitted,  sold,  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

There  are  the  points  beyond  this  made 
by  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  In  his  re- 
markable! speech  of  yesterday:  among 
them  the  question  about  the  advisability 
of  simply;  piling  up  arms  on  both  sides 
In  the  Middle  East  when  there  is  reason 
to  question  whether  that  Increases  se- 
curity in  that  volatile  part  of  the  world. 

There  is  the  question  of  the  effect,  as 
the  minoflty  leader  pointed  out  yester- 
day, of  tae  transaction  on  Israel's  abil- 
ity to  ba  forthcoming  and  positive  in 
seeking  t|)  resolve  her  differences  with 
her  Arab  neighbors  over  the  West  Bank 
and  the  problems  of  the  Palestinians. 

Strengthening  Saudi  Arabia's  military 
capacities  is  not  a  move  designed  to 
strengthei  Israel's  willingness  to  be 
f orthcoml  ng  on  that  very  sensitive  issue. 

The  ml  lorlty  leader  also  made  a  very 
Importanl  point  about  what  the  effect 
of  the  transaction  would  be  on  Saudi 
Arabia's  j  blllty  to  be  forthcoming  in  co- 
operating with  America  as  we  seek  to 
lead  the  v  ray  toward  a  more  stable  peace 
in  the  Mil  Idle  East  based  upon  the  Camp 
David  process.  The  decision  by  the 
United  St  ates  to  proceed  with  the  trans- 
action wth  Saudi  Arabia  might  very 
well  causj  the  Saudi  Arabians  to  have 
to  be  eveii  more  Independent  than  they 
have  beeA  already,  and  they  have  been 
very,  veiy  Independent  of  American 
leadershli^.  and  they  would  have  to  be 
more  Indapendent  quite  possibly  in  order 
to  demoistrate  that  they  are  not  an 


American  satellite  and  are  not  controlled 
by  the  United  States. 

It  now  appears  to  me  with  the  leader- 
ship of  such  significant  peopls  as  the 
minority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  joining  the 
battle  against  the  AW  ACS.  that  it  will 
be  defeated  not  by  the  narrow  margin 
that  many  have  been  predicting  but  by 
a  margin  that  looks  quite  possibly  to  bA 
an  increasingly  strong  and  very  signifi- 
cant one.  I  believe  that  that  outcome 
would  be  beneficial  to  our  country,  send 
a  clear  message  to  all  of  our  dedication 
to  our  own  national  security  interests, 
first  of  all,  and  if  that  is  the  outcome, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  will  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  that  result. 

Mr.  HOLlilNGS.  Madam  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  been  entirely  too  fiattering, 
but  let  me  state  that  credit  would  be  the 
last  thing  I  would  look  for.  These  deci- 
sions really  try  men's  souls,  as  they  say. 
It  is  not  an  easy  one.  I  have  close  friends 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  I  have  a  South  Caro- 
lina entity  doing  business  in  that  coun- 
try, and  a  distinguished  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  Saudi  Arabia  who  Is  a  South  Caro- 
linian. There  is  no  one  for  whom  I  have 
a  higher  regard  than  Ambassador  John 
West,  and  he  knows  that.  And  it  was  real- 
ly on  account  of  our  personal  friendship 
that  I  have  withheld.  I  have  not  wanted 
to  get  into  an  out-front  position,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  want  any  credit.  I  would 
like  not  to  even  be  heard  from  again 
on  this  subject. 

Let  me  just  state  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  has 
handled  the  opposition  to  this  particular 
sale  in  a  most  deliberate  and  considered 
fashion.  I  think  that  should  be  said  in  a 
sense  of  both  sides.  There  really  has  not 
been  any  strong  pressure.  It  has  been  a 
frustrating  situation  wherein  every  Sen- 
ator connected  with  the  particular  prob- 
lem has  wished  that  perhaps  we  could 
save  face  for  the  administration,  save 
face  for  the  Saudis,  continue  our  present 
situation  there,  and  work  out  something 
whereby  we  could  certainly  respond  to 
the  military  needs  of  Saudi  Arabia  as  a 
country. 

AW  ACS  for  their  particular  air  force 
is  going  to  have  to  be  a  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  of  America  for  some 
years  to  come. 

Much  is  said  about  the  technology,  like 
the  Sidewinder.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  pointed  out,  the 
technology  has  been  on  board  now  for 
10  years  and  the  Soviets  would  like  to 
have  it.  They  talk  like  technology  is  ex- 
tinguished overnight.  They  would  like  to 
have  the  technology  and  the  computer- 
ization software  of  our  own  AW  ACS.  It 
cannot  and  it  should  not  be  com- 
promised. 

Of  course,  that  is  the  bottom  line  in 
our  national  security  position,  because 
we  do  not  hope  to  match  the  Soviets  and 
our  adversaries  tank  for  tank,  soldier  for 
soldier.  The  little  bit  of  superiority  that 
we  have  In  technology  has  kept  us  free 
in  the  free  world. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  and 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Chair. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  for  one  mere  mo- 
ment, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
may  not  want  credit,  he  may  not  seek 
credit,  but  credit  he  will  get.  because  he 
is  a  man  whose  record  in  this  field  of  na- 
tional defense  is  well  known  and  widely 
respected.  The  fact  that  he  came  down 
on  th's  side  of  the  issue  will  have  a  pro- 
found impact  on  the  thinking  of  others. 

There  may  be  some  blame  associated 
with  this.  also.  I  know  the  Senator  rec- 
ognizes that  when  you  take  a  position 
you  get  both  credit  and  blame. 

But  he  has  taken  a  statesmanlike  and 
very  important  position  today  that  can- 
not help  but  have  effect  on  the  thinking 
of  many  others. 

I  think  there  will  be  greater  xmder- 
standlng  of  the  opposition  to  the 
AW  ACS  sale  by  those  who  have  been  un- 
certain about  why  it  is  being  opposed 
because  of  the  very  direct  and  effective 
way  in  which  the  Senator  made  plain 
his  reasons  for  his  opposition.  I  thank 
him  once  again. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  that  will 
last  until  11:15  a.m. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President,  as 
soon  as  Senator  Hatch  arrives  we  could 
end  morning  business  and  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  his  amendment  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Pending  his  arrival.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  unless  some  other 
Senator  wishes  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WATCH  WHAT  THEY  DO.  NOT  WHAT 
THEY  SAY:  INFLATION  TALK 
VERSUS  INFLATION  ACTION  IN 
THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
Prof.  Milton  Friedman,  an  economic 
guru  of  the  administration,  recently 
wrote  of  the  mixed  signals  sent  by  the 
administration  about  its  commitment  to 
winning  the  battle  against  inflation. 

On  the  one  hand.  Professor  Friedman 
points  out.  the  administration  "has 
taken  the  elimination  of  inflation  as  one 
of  its  major  objectives."  The  adminis- 
tration "has  repeatedly  warned  the  fi- 
nancial community  that  it  will  make  a 
mistake  if  it  counts  on  continued  high 
inflation."  That  is  what  the  public  hears. 

However,  if  the  public  watches  the 
administration  act,  the  story  is  vastly 
different.  While  administration  spokes- 
men warn  against  Inflationary  expec- 
tations. Professor  Friedman  points  out 
that— 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Department  la  telling 
the  financial  community  the  precise  ap- 
poslte — not  In  words,  but  In  actions. 


What  Professor  Friedman  had  in 
mind  are  the  astonishingly  high  inter- 
est rates  the  Treasury  is  willing  to  make 
taxpayers  pay  for  20  and  30  years.  In- 
terest rate  records  have  been  set  four 
times  this  year  in  Treasury  lx>nds  wliich 
we  will  all  be  paying  off  for  20  to  30 
years.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  the  Treasury  commited  tax- 
payers to  shell  out  a  record  15.7  percent 
interest  a  year  for  the  next  20  years. 

What  kind  of  message  is  this  sending 
to  the  financial  markets  and  small  busi- 
nessmen of  this  country?  While  the  ad- 
ministration issues  soothing  words  to 
millions  of  small  businessmen  and 
workers  that  lower  infiation  is  around 
the  corner,  it  is  doling  out  hard  cash 
to  the  handful  of  investors  who  can  af- 
ford to  invest  $10,000  for  20  years.  Can 
we  blame  workers  or  small  businessmen 
for  asking  why  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment agrees  to  pay  out  almost  16  percent 
interest  for  20  years,  if  it  believes  infla- 
tion will  drop  shortly. 

Soon,  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
paying  more  than  $100  billion  a  year  m 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  Interest 
payments  will  be  the  third  largest  cate- 
gory of  expenditures  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  yet  the  administration 
continues  to  lock  the  taxpayers  into  in- 
terest rates  it  contends  will  be  unneces- 
sarily high  in  a  short  time.  If  inflation 
drops  into  the  4.8-percent  range  pre- 
dicted by  the  administration  for  1984, 
taxpayers  will  be  giving  well-heeled  In- 
vestors real  payments  of  nearly  11  per- 
cent a  year,  compared  to  the  2  or  3  per- 
cent real  interest  considered  appropriate 
by  historic  standards. 

The  Congress  and  citizens  of  this 
country  deserve  to  know  just  which  mes- 
sage the  administration  really  believes— 
the  words  It  issues  about  low  inflation 
and  interest  rates,  or  the  actions  it  takes 
by  agreeing  to  pay  astronomical  Interest 
rates  for  20  and  30  years  into  the  future. 
Should  we  watch  what  they  say,  or 
should  we  watch  what  they  do,  as  my 
good  friend.  Senator  Hollincs,  admon- 
ished us  to  do  a  few  weeks  ago? 

I  believe  we  have  little  choice  but  to 
watch  what  they  do.  and  that  is  what 
concerns  me  here.  If  the  administration 
believes  we  are  destined  to  live  with  16 
percent  Interest  rates  for  the  rest  of  this 
century,  it  should  tell  the  American 
people  the  truth.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  administration  believes  that  interest 
rates  and  inflation  will  drop  soon,  as  It 
says,  the  Treasury  Department  shouid 
explain  why  it  continues  to  waste  the 
taxpayers'  money  by  Issuing  long-term 
bonds  at  current  high  rates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  the  15  interest  rate 
records  set  by  Treasury  Department  ob- 
ligations this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Recohd  High  Inttbest  Rates 

Listed  below  aro  the  all-time  record  high 
Interest  rates  paid  on  various  Treasury  of- 
ferings which  have  be«n  established  since 
January  30,  1B81. 


Tieasuty  ottefint 


Auction  dale 


Rate 
(percent) 


13-we<k  bills Mj»  22,1981  16  750 

2e-weekbltls Aug.  24,1981  1S.8M 

52-week  bills Miy   14.1981  14.623 

Sept.   3,1981  15  056 

2-yinotes.„ _..  May  20,1981  15.72 

July   22.1981  15.88 

Au|.  20, 1981  16. 26 

7-yr  notes June  30, 1981  14.07 

Oct.     7,1981  15.40 

10-yrnotej May    6,1981  14.56 

Aug.    5.1981  14.98 

20-yr,  1-month  bonds- Mar.  26, 1981  13.21 

June  25,1981  13.45 

Sept.  30, 1981  15.  78 

30-yfbonds May     7,1981  13.99 


A  TRILLION  DOLLAR  DEBT  DAY 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  is  a  red-letter  day — or  per- 
haps I  should  say  it  is  a  deep  red.  red- 
ink  flgure  day. 

On  October  19 — this  past  Monday — 
the  national  debt  subject  to  limit  was 
$993.3  billion. 

The  debt  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
several  hundred  million  dollars  each 
day.  It  is  estimated  that  today — the  22d 
day  of  October,  1981 — the  national  debt 
crosses  the  trillion  dollar  mark. 

Thus,  the  national  debt  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  7  years.  The  in- 
terest cost  to  service  the  debt  during  the 
current  flscal  year  will  exceed  $100  bil- 
lion— approximately  one-half  of  the 
total  defense  expenditures. 

Today,  October  22,  1981,  is  indeed  a 
red-letter  day  and  a  red-ink  day. 


HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND  EXTENSION 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my 
many  colleagues  who  supported  the  Sen- 
ate passage  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
extension.  I  would  particularly  like  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  Senator 
Dole,  whose  help  was  invaluable  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  a  vote  on  the 
floor.  I  also  thank  my  kind  colleagues. 
Senator  Stafford,  chairman  of  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Committee 
and  Senators  Bentsen,  Randolph,  and 
MoYNiHAN  whose  support  and  work  on 
the  Transportation  Sut)committee  is 
much  appreciated. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  previously,  the 
amendment  allows  for  a  simple  extension 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  for  a  period 
of  5  years. 

It  extends  the  tax  collecting  authority 
through  October  1,  1989,  the  trust  fund 
mechanism  through  September  30,  1990, 
and  residual  activity  through  1991. 

This  extension  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  multlyear  highway  program.  In 
the  course  of  extensive  hearings,  here 
and  throughout  the  country,  it  became 
apparent  that  a  major  problem  faced 
by  the  States  in  their  highway  programs 
was  the  uncertainty  caused  by  short- 
term  Federal  highway  policy.  By  estab- 
lishing a  multlyear  Federal  program,  we 
will  take  a  major  step  in  ending  this 
uncertainty  and  aid  the  States  in  devel- 
oping long-term,  long-range  planning. 
Such  planning  is  necessary  to  maximize 


the  beneflt  from  each  dollar  spent  on  our 
Nation's  highways. 

The  trust  fund  extension  is  a  major 
factor  in  maintaining  and  continuing 
our  highway  programs.  The  programs 
obligated  now  in  fiscal  year  1982  will 
be  paid  for  with  money  coming  from  the 
trust  fund  as  it  Is  currently  established. 
Programs  developed  during  the  mid- 
1980's  will  be  funded  from  trust  fund 
moneys  taken  into  the  fimd  in  the  late 
1980's.  Without  a  trust  fund  extension 
we  cannot  authorize  a  multlyear  pro- 
gram which  is  essential  for  the  building, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  our  Nation's 
vitally  Important  highway  system.  The 
Senate's  passage  of  the  trust  fund  ex- 
tension was  an  important  and  respon- 
sible step  in  furthering  sound  Federal 
highway  policy. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  ANNUAL  RATES 
OF  COMPENSATION  OF  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  SENATE  UN- 
DER AUTHORITY  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL PAY  COMPARABILITY  ACT 
OP    1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  record,  I  am  submitting  the  order 
of  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  signed  bv  me  on  October  5.  1981. 
effecting  the  authority  for  annual  rates 
of  compensation  of  employees  of  the 
Senate. 

The  order  follows: 
Order  of  U.S.  Senate.  OmcE  or  the 
President  Pro  Tempore 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
section  4  of  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability 
Act  of  1970.  It  hereby— 

Ordered, 

DEnmTioNB 

Section   1.   For  purposes  of  this  Order — 

(1)  "employee"  Includes  an  officer  (other 
than  a  United  States  Senator);  and 

(2)  "annual  rate  of  ccmpensatlon"  does 
not  Include  longevity  compensation  author- 
ized by  section  106  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1963.  as  amended,  merit 
compensation  authorized  by  section  109  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act. 
1979.  or  any  other  additional  compensation 
that  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by  law. 

RATE  INCREASES  FOR  SPECIFIED  POSITIONS 

Sec.  2  (a)  The  annual  rates  of  compensa- 
tion Of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  and  the  Leg- 
islative Counsel  (as  such  rates  were  in- 
creased by  prior  orders  of  the  President  pro 
tempore)  are  further  Increased  by  4.8  per- 
cent and,  as  so  Increased,  adjusted  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  (LOO.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  an  In- 
dividual occupying  a  p>oeltlon  the  annual 
rate  of  compensation  for  which  Is  deter- 
mined luider  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
paid  at  any  time,  by  reason  of  the  promul- 
gation of  this  Order,  at  an  annual  rate  in 
excess  of  either  of  the  following:  (1)  the 
annual  rate  In  effect  for  positions  in  level 
III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
6314  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  (2) 
an  annual  rate  of  compensation  which  Is 
$1,000  less  than  the  annual  rate  of  compen- 
sation of  Senators. 

(b)  The  annual  rates  of  compensation  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  Majority  and  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  Minority  (as  such  rates  were 
Increased  by  prior  orders  of  the  President  pro 
tempore)  are  further  increased  by  4.8  per- 
cent and,  as  so  increased,  adjusted  to  the 
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i^axlmum  annual  rate  of  com  pen - 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Classl- 
Sf'curlty   Information    In   the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  (as  such 
by  the  prior  order  of  the 
tempore)   Is  further  Increased 
and.  as  so  Increased,  adjusted 
higher  multiple  of  SI. 00.  Not- 
the   provisions   of   this   para- 
Ihdlvidual  occupying  the  position 
rate  of  compensation  for  which  is 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
time,  by  reason  of  the  promulga- 
Order.  at  an  annual  rate  of  corn- 
excess  of  12.000  less  than  the  an- 
compensation  which  is  now  or 
be  In  effect  for  those  positions 
n  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 


CHAPLAIN'S    OmCE 


T[ie 


annual  rate  of  compensation 

Chafalaln  and  the  maximum  annual 

compensation    for    the    position   of 

the  Chaplain  are  increased  by 

and.   as  so   increased,  adjusted 

higher  multiple  of  $1.00.  Not- 

the    preceding    provisions    of 

the  Chaplain  shall  not  be  paid 

by  reason  of  the  promulgation 

Order,  at  an  annual  rate  in  excess 

anniial  rate  in  effect  for  positions  in 

the  Executive  Schedule   under 

of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 


(•mCES   or   THE    SENATE 

SBC.  4.  (0  The  following  individuals  are 
authorized  to  Increase  the  annual  rates  of 
compensatisn  of  the  employees  specified  by 
4.8  percent  and.  as  so  Increased,  adjusted 
to  the  nex  .  higher  multiple  of  $1.00: 

( 1 )  the  '  rice  President,  for  any  employee 
under  his    urlsdictlon; 

President   pro  tempore,   for  any 
lender  his  jurisdiction; 

Majority    Leader,    the    Minority 

Majority  Whip,  and  the  Minority 

iny  employee  under  their  respec- 


(4)  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader,  foi  the  Assistant  to  the  Majority 
Leader  for  1  'loor  Operations  and  the  Assistant 
to  the  Min  >rlty  Leader  for  Floor  Operations, 
respectlvel]  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2(c)  &t  this  Order): 


( 5 )  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Majority  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Minority,  for  any  employee  under 
their  respective  Jurisdictions; 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  for  any 
employee  under  bis  jurisdiction  (subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  2  (c)  and  (d)  of 
this  Order); 

(7)  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  stnd  Doorkeeper, 
for  any  employee  under  his  jurisdiction; 

(8)  the  Chaplain,  for  his  secretary: 

(9)  the  Legislative  Counsel,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President  pro  tempore,  for 
any  employee  under  his  jurisdiction  (other 
than  the  five  Senior  Counsels) ; 

(10)  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel,  for  any 
employee  under  his  Jurisdiction  (subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  701(b)  of  the  Ethics 
m  Government  Act  of  1978) ; 

(11)  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority  and 
the  SecreUry  for  the  Minority,  for  any  em- 
ployee under  their  respective  jurisdictions; 
and 

(12)  the  Capitol  Guide  Board,  for  the 
Chief  Guide,  the  Deputy  Chief  Guide,  the 
Assistant  Chief  Guide,  and  the  Guides  of 
the  Capitol  Guide  Service. 

(b)  The  limitation  on  the  rate  per  hour 
per  person  provided  by  apppllcable  law  im- 
mediately prior  to  October  1.  1981.  with 
respect  to  the  folding  of  speeches  and  pam- 
phlets for  the  Senate.  Is  Increased  by  4.8  per- 
cent. The  sunount  of  such  Increase  shall  be 
computed  to  the  nearest  cent,  counting  one- 
half  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent. 

(c)  The  limitations  on  the  gross  compensa- 
tion which  may  be  paid  during  a  fiscal  year 
to  employees  in  the  Offices  of  the  President 
pro  tempore,  the  Majority  Leader,  the 
Minority  Leader,  the  Majority  Whip,  the 
Minority  Whip,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Conference  of  the  Majority, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Minority,  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority,  and 
the  Secretary  for  the  Minority  are  each  In- 
creased by  4.8  percent  and.  as  so  Increased, 
adjusted  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
$1.00. 

(d)  Except  for  those  officers  and  employees 
referred  to  in  section  2  of  this  Order,  no 
officer  or  employee  within  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  no  officer  or 
employee  within  the  Office  of  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  shall,  for  any  period 
of  time,  be  paid  gross  compensation  at  an  an- 
nual rate  which  is  in  excess  of  either  of  the 
following:  (1)  the  maximum  rate  prescribed 
in  section  105(f)  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act.  1968.  as  amended  (as  such 
rate  is  adjusted  in  section  7(b)(1)  of  this 
Order  and  prior  orders  of  the  President  pro 
tempore),  or  (2)  an  annual  rate  of  compen- 
sation which  is  $2,500  less  than  the  annual 
rate  of  compensation  which  Is  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  In  effect  for  those  positions  re- 
ferred to  In  section  2(a)  of  this  Order. 

COMMITTEE    STAFFS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  105  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act.  1968.  as  amended  (as  modified 
by  this  Order),  and  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Order,  the  chairman  of  any  standing, 
special,  or  select  committee  of  the  Senate 
(Including  the  majority  and  minority  policy 
committees  and  the  conference  majority  and 
the  conference  minority  of  the  Senate),  and 
the  chairman  of  any  joint  committee  of  the 
Congress  whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  are  each  authorized 
to  increase  the  annual  rate  of  compensation 
of  any  employee  of  the  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man, by  4.8  percent  and,  as  so  increased.  ad- 
Justed  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $1.00. 

(b)(1)  The  maximum  annual  rates  of 
••$65,334".  ••$67,878",  and  ••$71,636"  appearing 


In  8«ctlon  106(e)  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1968.  as  amended  (as  pro- 
vided in  section  S(b)  (2)  of  the  Order  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  October  1,  1980) 
are  each  further  Increased  by  4.8  percent 
and.  as  so  Increased,  adjusted  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $1.00,  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  refer  to  the  figures  ••$68,366".  ••$71,137". 
and  ••$75,063".  respectively. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  any  Indi- 
vidual occupying  a  position  on  the  staff  of  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  ma- 
jority or  minority  policy  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  which  such  rate  applies  shall  not 
be  paid  at  any  time  at  an  annual  rate  In 
excess  of  $5,900,  $4,600,  and  $2,000,  respec- 
tively, less  than  the  annual  rate  of  compen- 
sation which  Is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  in 
effect  for  those  positions  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  this  Order. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  any  In- 
dividual occupying  a  position  on  the  staff  of 
any  special  or  select  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  the  conference  majority  or  conference 
minority  of  the  Senate  to  which  any  such 
rate  applies  shall  not  be  paid  at  any  time  at 
an  annual  rate  in  excess  of  $5,900,  $4,600. 
and  $2,500.  respectively,  less  than  the  an- 
nual rate  of  compensation  which  is  now  or 
may  hereafter  t>e  in  effect  for  those  positions 
referred  to  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Order. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  any  in- 
dividual occupying  a  position  on  the  staff  of 
any  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress  whose 
funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  which  any  such  rate  applies  shall 
not  be  paid  at  any  time  at  an  annual  rate 
in  excess  of  $5,900,  $4,800,  and  $2,900.  respec- 
tively, less  than  the  annual  rate  of  compen- 
sation which  13  now  or  may  hereafter  be  In 
effect  for  those  positions  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  this  Order. 

senators'  offices 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  105  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act,  1968,  as  amended  (as  modified 
by  this  Order),  and  the  other  provisions  oif 
this  Order,  e£u:h  Senator  Is  authorized  to 
Increase  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  of 
any  employee  in  his  office  by  4.8  percent  and, 
as  so  Increased,  adjusted  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $1.00. 

(b)  The  table  contained  In  section  lOS(d) 
(1)  of  such  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  read  as 
follows: 

••$621,054  If  the  population  of  bis  State  Is 
less  than  2.000,000: 

••$639,068  if  such  population  Is  2.000.000 
but  less  than  3.000.000; 

••$682,488  if  such  population  Is  3.000.000 
but  less  than  4.000.000; 

••$738,381  If  such  population  Is  4,000,000 
but  less  than  5.000.000; 

'•$784,111  if  such  population  is  5.000,000 
but  less  than  7,000,000; 

••$832,151  if  such  population  Is  7,000.000 
but  less  than  8.000,000; 

••$857,557  If  such  population  is  8.000,000 
but  less  than  9.000.000; 

••$884,348  if  such  population  is  9,000,000 
but  less  than  10,000.000: 

"$924,536  if  such  population  is  10,000.000 
but  less  than  11,000,000; 

"$977,194  If  such  population  Is  11.000,000 
but  less  than  12.000.000; 

"$1,017,381  If  such  population  Is  12,000,000 
but  less  than  13,000,000: 

"$1,068,654  If  such  population  is  13,000.000 
but  less  than  15,000.000; 

•'$1,119,928  if  such  population  Is  15,000.000 
but  less  than  17.000.000; 

•'$1.171501  If  such  population  Is  17.000.000 
but  less  than  19.000.000; 

"$1,209,540  If  such  population  Is  19.000.000 
but  less  than  21.000.000; 
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••$1,247,879  if  such  population  is  21,000,000 
or  more.". 

(c)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
105(d)  (2)  of  such  Act  (as  modified  by  prior 
orders  of  the  President  pro  tempore)  is  fur- 
ther modified  to  read  as  follows:  "The  salary 
of  an  employee  in  a  Senator's  office  shall  not 
be  fixed  under  this  paragraph  at  a  rate  less 
than  $1,156  per  annum  or  in  excess  of  $37,648 
per  annum  except  that  (I)  the  salaries  of 
three  employees  may  be  fixed  at  rates  of  not 
more  than  $68,366  per  annum.  (11)  the  sal- 
aries of  five  employees  may  be  fixed  at  rates 
of  not  more  than  $66,286  per  annum,  and 
(111)  the  salary  of  one  employee  may  be  fixed 
at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  $69,289  per 
annum". 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  modification 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
any  individual  occupying  a  position  to 
which  a  rate  referred  to  in  clause  (1).  (li). 
or  (ill)  of  such  modification  applies  shall 
not  be  paid  at  any  time  at  an  annual  rate  In 
excess  of  $5,900.  $5,400.  and  $2,500.  respec- 
tively, less  than  the  annual  rate  of  compen- 
sation which  Is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  In 
effect  for  those  positions  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 2(a)   of  this  Order. 

(d)  The  figures  "$183,801"  and  "•$61,267" 
appearing  in  subsections  (a).  |b)(l).  and 
(b)(2)  of  section  111  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1978.  as  amended 
(as  provided  In  section  6(d)  of  the  Order  of 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  October  1. 
1980).  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  figures 
"$192,624"  and  "$64,208".  respectively. 
general  limitation 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  figure  "$1,102"  appearing 
in  section  105(f)  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act.  1968,  as  amended  (as 
provided  In  section  7(a)  of  the  Order  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  October  1,  1980), 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  figure 
"$1,155". 

(b)  (1)  The  maximum  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  ••$71,625"  appearing  in  such 
section  (as  provided  in  section  7(b)(1)  of 
such  Order  of  October  1.  1980)  Is  further  In- 
creased by  4.8  percent  and,  as  so  increased, 
adjusted  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $1.00. 
and  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  figure 
•■$75,063". 

(2)  NotwlthsUnding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  bf  this  subsection,  any  Indi- 
vidual occupying  a  position  to  which  such 
rate  applies  shall  not  be  paid  at  any  time  at 
an  annual  rate  In  excess  of  $2,500  less  than 
the  annual  rate  of  compensation  which  Is 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  in  effect  for  those 
positions  referred  to  In  section  2(a)  of  this 
Order. 

NOTtTTINC  DISBtmsiNG  OFFICE  OF  INCREASES 

Sec.  8.  In  order  for  an  employee  to  receive 
the  Increase  In  his  annual  rate  of  compensa- 
tion pursuant  to  section  4.  5.  or  6.  the  indi- 
vidual designated  to  authorize  such  increase 
for  that  employee  shall  notify  the  Dlsbursine 
Office  of  the  Senate  in  writing  that  he  au- 
thorizes such  increase  for  that  employee  and 
the  date  on  which  such  Increase  Is  to  be 
effective.  Such  increase  shall  become  effective 
as  provided  In  section  105(a)  (2)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1968.  except 
that  If  the  notice  required  by  the  preceding 
sentence  is  given  within  five  days  (not  count- 
ing Saturdays.  Sundays,  or  holidays)  after 
the  date  on  which  this  Order  Is  Issued,  such 
Increase  may  become  effective  on  or  after 
October  1.  1981. 

LONGEVmr  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  9.  The  figure  •'$441"  contained  In  sec- 
tion 106(b)(1)  of  the  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1963.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  60j(b) 
(1)).  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  fleure 
"$463". 

OFFICE  OP  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law — 


(1)  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  shall  not  be 
paid  at  any  time  at  an  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation which  Is  In  excess  of  the  annual 
rate  of  compensation  which  is  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  in  effect  for  those  positions  re- 
ferred to  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Order,  and 

(2)  the  Deputy  Senate  Legal  Counsel  shall 
not  be  paid  at  any  time  at  an  annual  rate 
of  compensation  which  is  in  excess  of  $2,500 
less  than  the  annual  rate  of  compensation 
which  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  In  effect 
for  those  positions  referred  to  In  section  2(a) 
of  this  Order. 

(b)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Order, 
other  than  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  annual  rate 
of  compensation  of  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
or  the  Deputy  Senate  Legal  Counsel. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  11.  Sections  1  through  10  of  this  Order 
are  effective  October  1,  1981. 

Strom  THtrnMONo. 
President  pro  tempore. 
October  5.  1981. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QuAYLE).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Pressler)  as  a 
congressional  adviser  to  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Regional  Administrative  MF 
(AM)  Broadcasting  Conference  of  the 
International  Telecommunications  Un- 
ion, to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
November  9  to  December  18.  1981. 


DEATH    OF    BYRD    WALL    SAWYER 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  announce  that  my 
State  of  Nevada  has  this  week  lost  one 
of  its  most  noted  and  illustrious  citizens 
through  the  passing  of  Byrd  Wall 
Sawyer. 

Mrs.  Sawyer  was  well  known  to  the 
Nevada  historical  scene  through  her  co- 
authored  books.  'Our  State  Nevada"  and 
"Here  Is  Nevada."  She  received  her  A.B. 
at  the  University  of  Idaho  and  her  M.A. 
in  American  history  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

Upon  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Harry  W. 
Sawyer  in  1923.  the  couple  moved  to 
Fallon,  Nev.,  where  she  immediately  be- 
gan a  long  and  active  career  in  many 
phases  of  Nevada  life,  including  educa- 
tion, politics,  writing,  public  speaking, 
and  public  service  activities  in  many 
volunteer  fields.  She  was  the  stepmother 
of  three  sons:  Dr.  Harry  W.  Sawyer,  Jr.. 
of  San  Francisco;  Grant  Sawyer,  former 
Governor  of  Nevada;  and  the  late  Milo 
Sawyer,  Baptist  minister. 

In  recognition  of  her  outstanding 
work,  the  Nevada  State  Education  Asso- 
ciation gave  her  its  Educator  of  the  Year 
Award  in  1961.  The  University  of  Nevada 
made  her  the  recipient  of  its  Distin- 
gtiished  Nevadan  Award  in  1971. 

Her  last  book,  "Nevada  Nomads,"  re- 
sulting from  an  extended  period  of  re- 
search, is  the  first  comprehensive  study 
of  the  Nevada  sheep  industry  in  print. 
The  illustrations  are  from  private  collec- 
tions, while  the  bibliography  makes  a 
signiflccuit  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  sheep  industry  in  Nevada. 


CANCUN:  REDISTRIBUTION  OR 
REJUVENATION  ? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  m<»et- 
ing  at  Cancun  with  the  leaders  of  (he 
so-called  Third  World.  The  meeting 
is  billed  as  part  of  the  North-South 
dialog  based  upon  the  report  of  the 
Brandt  Commission.  There  has  been 
plenty  of  commentary  in  the  press  about 
the  basic  assumptions  of  the  Brandt 
Commission,  and  its  call  for  the  devel- 
oped nations  to  provide  more  assistance 
to  the  underdeveloped  nations  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right.  Without  such  a  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth,  the  theory  goes,  there  will 
be  a  worldwide  explosion  of  the  have- 
nots  against  the  haves. 

In  such  highly  emotional  rhetoric.  It 
is  diflScult  to  find  any  constructive  criti- 
cism of  the  process.  The  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  North-South  dialog  is  lUti- 
mately  not  economic,  but  social.  It  is  an 
argument  about  how  society  should  be 
organized,  and  what  kinds  of  freedoms 
people  should  have.  Too  often,  not  even 
the  United  States  has  been  articulate 
about  the  charges  made  in  the  North- 
South  dialog,  and  although  wt  have 
rejected  some  of  the  more  obvioasly  ex- 
tremist calls  for  redistribution,  our  re- 
buttal has  been  made  within  the  terms 
of  the  dialog — that  is  to  say,  we  argue 
over  tactics,  or  the  amount  of  conces- 
sions that  we  should  make,  rather  than 
over  principle. 

But  there  are  indeed  two  dififerent 
world  views  at  issue.  The  premise  of  the 
North-South  dialog  is  openly  socialist, 
that  is,  that  the  state  should  be  the  in- 
strument of  social  distribution.  And  the 
corollary  is  that  the  successful  and  com- 
petent should  support  the  unsucce.'^sful 
and  incompetent  at  levels  equal  to  their 
own. 

This  notion  is  not  only  incompatible 
with  our  own  ideas  of  freedom  and  prop- 
erty rights,  but  we  know  from  experience 
that  it  is  a  way  to  degrade  economic  de- 
velopment and  to  stifle  freedom  and  ini- 
tiative. Such  proposals  can  be  made  only 
by  those  who  are  without  compassion  for 
the  poor  people  of  the  world,  and  are 
more  interested  in  advancing  programs 
of  state  control  and  power  than  in  ad- 
vancing the  freedom  and  dignity  of  all 
men.  Many  of  the  advocates  of  North- 
South  redistributionism  may  be  sincere, 
but  they  seem  to  be  blind  to  the  conse- 
quences of  their  program. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  great  experts 
of  the  world  in  the  question  of  underde- 
velopment in  countries  is  Dr.  Karl  Bnm- 
ner.  of  the  Universities  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  and  Bern,  Switzerland.  Dr.  Brun- 
ner  is  reknowned  for  his  incisive  criti- 
cisms of  the  economics  of  world  devel- 
opment, and  his  accurate  analyses  of  the 
social  factors  which  are  overlooked  by 
many  economists. 

Last  September.  Dr.  Bruimer  presented 
a  paper  to  the  Trade  Policy  Center  in 
London,  in  which  he  examined  the  pre- 
tenses of  the  Cancun  conference,  and 
offered  some  concrete  alternatives. 

Dr.  Brunner  calls  for  a  reversal  of  the 
strategy  which  we  have  followed  up  to 
now.  He  says  that  this  reversal  should  be 
characterized  by  a  greater  reliance  on 
markets  and  lowered  levels  of  political 
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and   regulations.    Within   this 
le  calls  for  a  stable  financial 
geared  to  a  fixed  exchange 
which  would  offer  substan- 
for  trade  and  investment. 
._    Dr.    Brunner   says    that    we 
encourage  open  and  well  func- 
c^pital  markets  all  around  the 
goes  against  the  trend  in 
__  elsewhere.  But  open  capital 
would  make  proper  resources 
to  underdeveloped  nations  for 
economic  merit, 
third  point  is  that  the  functions 
international  agencies  such  as 
the  World  Bank,  and  OEDC 
reevaluated.   These   institu- 
shojild  be  oriented  away  from  so- 
on and  soft  loans,  toward 
backing  practices.  Too  often,  soft 
res  lit  in  a  redistribution  only  to- 
elite  oligarchies  that  are  prom- 
many  Third  World  countries, 
end  up  benefitting  the  poor, 
we  should   address   the   do- 
of  the  Third  World  na- 
juch  nations  do  not  adopt  do- 
pplicies   that  provide  economic 
and  market  freedom,  we  can- 
them  to  benefit  from  a  re- 
world  economic  order. 
Prfesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Dr.  Brunner's  paper  be  printed 
RECORD  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
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INTEI^ATIONAI,  ECONOMIC  ORDER  AND  THE 

UNriH)  States* 
(By  Karl  Brvinner) 

I.    1    CHAUXNGE   TO    tJ.S.    POLICY 

Confere:  ices 


fre  juently 
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rarely  settle  the  fate  of  na- 

soclal  and  political  evolution  Is 

more  pervasive  currents  Influenc- 

over  a  longer  horizon.  But  confer- 

yleld    Informative    signs 

the    nature    of    the    underlying 

They  provlds  moreover  slgnlfi- 

In  the  ongoing  political  process. 

tactical  opportunities  to  Influence 

pbroaches  to  a  range  of  problems 

admissible    formulation    of    the 

M^re  or  less  organized   processes  of 

>s    and    "political    exchanges    of 

neither    neutral    or    irrelevant 

often  contribute  to  focus  a  po- 

trehd   more  clearly  and   condition   a 

I  lolltlcal  and  social  problems  In  the 
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to  be  held  within  a  few 
( ;ancun  (Mexico)  should  be  viewed 
Context.    It    confronts    the    United 
the  western  democracies  gener- 
9,  set  of  social  and  political  Issues 
rom  past  decades.  This  Inheritance 
:  rom  a  trend  substantially  Influ- 
poUcles  of  the  United  States  pur- 
recent   years.   This   legacy  partly 
conceptions  and  actions  of  our 
requires  at  this  stage  our  care- 
.  The  issues  may  appear  on  a 
to  involve  hardly  much  substance 
financial  or  diplomatic  technl- 
t  this  view  seriously  misconceives 
Importance  of  the  Issues  to 
at  the  meeting.  It  falls  to  pene- 
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trate  to  the  substance  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting western  democracies.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  will  face  questions  bear- 
ing on  the  nature  of  our  international  eco- 
nomic order  with  serious  Implications  for  the 
future  of  our  society. 

These  questions  are  closely  associated  with 
a  basic  issue  about  the  social  organization 
of  western  nations.  The  nature  of  the  Issues 
may  be  more  clearly  perceived  against  the 
background  of  the  Reagan  Administrations 
determined  effort  to  reverse  the  socio-politi- 
cal trend  In  the  United  States.  The  President 
faces  In  Cancun  the  heritage  of  a  political 
trend  radically  opposed  to  his  conception 
about  the  social  and  politlcea  organization  of 
a  free  society.  This  trend  was  effectively  rep- 
resented under  the  banner  of  a  "new  inter- 
national economic  order"  (NIEO).  The  polit- 
ical forces  advlcatlng  a  new  order  Increasing- 
ly exploited  over  the  past  decades  the  Insti- 
tutional opportunities  offered  by  the  United 
Nations  Organization.  The  strategic  concep- 
tion of  a  "Marsch  durch  die  Instltutlonen" 
articulated  by  Marxian  groups  during  the 
1960s  In  West  Germany  was  successfully  ac- 
complished by  advocates  of  a  NIEO  at  the 
UNO. 

A  series  of  conferences.  Including  the 
United  Nations  Conferences  on  the  Law  of 
the  Seas,  and  UN  assembly  meetings  pro- 
vided the  political  focus  for  the  NIEO.  The 
recently  published  Brandt  Report  Initiated 
by  the  World  Bank  under  Mr.  McNamara 
renewed  the  momentum  of  this  idea  In  the 
world's  political  market.  An  understanding 
of  the  problem  facing  U.S.  policymakers  In 
this  range  requires  thus  that  we  examine 
the  nature  of  the  Ideas  advanced  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  NIEO  and  the  groups  support- 
ing the  Brandt  Report.  A  clarification  of 
the  problems  Inherent  in  this  set  of  ideas 
should  ultimately  determine  the  direction 
and  content  of  U.S.  policy.  Section  II  out- 
lines the  general  thrust  of  the  NIEO  and 
the  Brandt  Report.  The  following  section 
explores  the  conception  Inherent  in  these 
programs  and  critically  evaluates  their  pro- 
posals. Section  IV  examines  the  Issues  asso- 
ciated with  a  new  international  economic 
order  in  the  context  of  the  recent  confer- 
ences on  the  law  of  the  seas.  The  last  section 
advances  a  proposal  for  an  alternative  policy 
consistent  with  the  Reagan  Administration's 
fundamental  socio-political  views  and  also 
consistent  with  the  survival  of  free  societies, 
n.  THE  new  international  economic  order 

1.  The  United  Nations  and  the  New  Inter- 
national Economic  Order :  > 

A  review  of  events  at  the  United  Nations 
highlights  essential  aspects  of  the  political 
program  and  the  nature  of  the  Issues  facing 
President  Reagan.  Two  important  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  during  the  1970's  by  the 
general  assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
adopted  first  the  "Declaration  on  the  Estab- 
lishment of  a  New  International  Economic 
Order"  designed  "to  eliminate  the  widening 
gap  between  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries." "The  declaration  recognizes  that  "re- 
maining vestiges  of  .  .  .  colonial  domina- 
tion .  .  .  and  neocolonialism  In  sill  Its  forms' 
are  among  the  'greatest  obstacles  to  the  full 
emancipation  and  progress  of  the  developing 
countries  '  It  also  asserts  that  an  'even  and 
balanced  development'  Is  Impossible  to 
achieve  'under  the  existing  International 
economic  order'  and  emphasizes  that  the  In- 
herited economic  order  "is  In  direct  conflict 
with  current  developments  in  political  rela- 
tions.'  It  Is  then  proposed  that  developing 
countries  participate  actively,  fully,  and 
equally  'In  the  formulation  and  application 
of  all  decisions  that  concern  the  interna- 
tional community.'  And  so  we  read  that  'in- 
ternational cooperation  for  development  Is 
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the  shared  goal  and  common  duty  of  all 
countries.'  The  'broadest  cooperation  of  all 
States,  .  .  .  whereby  the  prevailing  dispari- 
ties in  the  world  may  be  banished,'  should 
be  forthcoming,  and  the  'full  permanent 
sovereignty  of  every  State  over  lis  natural 
resources  and  all  economic  activities'  should 
be  respected. 

"Secondly,  the  General  Assembly  launched 
Itself  on  a  supplementary  resolution  intro- 
duced as  a  'Programme  of  Action  on  the 
Establishment  of  a  New  International  Eco- 
nomic Order.'  Colonialism  and  neocolonial- 
ism are  again  properly  exorcised  and  con- 
demned. The  actions  proposed  are  subdivided 
categories  covering  trade  and  raw  materials, 
transportation,  the  International  monetary 
system,  regulation  of  multinational  corpo- 
rations, find  an  array  of  means  strengthen- 
ing the  UN  system  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional economic  cooperation.  The  pravlsl- 
slons  under  the  first  item  are  Intended  to 
assure  larger  real  revenues  from  exports 
and  more  aid  and  financial  contributions  In 
one  form  or  another.  Transportation  costs 
are  to  be  lowered  (somehow),  at  least  for 
the  developing  countries.  In  the  range  of  in- 
ternational monetary  problems,  developing 
countries  are  to  be  "fully  involved  as  equal 
partners'  in  all  decision  making.  Return  to 
a  system  cf  fixed  exchange  rates  is  mentioned 
with  some  emphasis.  This  proposal  requires 
supplementary  attention  to  the  provision 
of  International  liquidity,  with  a  link  to 
financial  grants  for  developing  countries. 
The  'link'  Is.  thus  naturally  tied  to  the  resto- 
ration of  f..\ed  exchange  rates.  The  last  sec- 
tion of  '.he  action  program  lists  an  exten- 
sive schedule  for  utilizing  or  expanding  UN 
institutions  and  in  this  manner  rasing  the 
leverage  to  be  exercised  by  Third  World 
countries." 

A  long  Dne  of  conferences  sponsored  by 
the  United  Nations  Organization  somewhat 
separated  from  the  rhetorical  centers  of  a 
NIEO  also  deserve  our  attention.  The  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
(UNCLOS)  attended  to  settle  various  levels 
of  territorial  Jurisdictions  bearing  on  the 
control  over  surfaces  and  bottoms  of  the 
seas.  The  increasing  value  of  fishing  re- 
sources and  of  resources  embeded  in  con- 
tinental shelves  induced  unilateral  actions 
Imposing  differential  and  extended  Jurisdic- 
tions pertaining  to  fishing  rights,  extraction 
of  resources  and  political  sovereignty.  New 
technologies  promise  future  access  to  the 
mineral  deposits  In  the  deep  seas  for  vast 
Investments  with  corresponding  returns.  The 
wealth  of  the  deep  seas  made  potentially 
accessible  by  the  evolution  of  technology 
and  business  organization  unavoidably  stirs 
many  Interests  These  temptations  became 
visible  in  the  proposals  discussed  over  many 
years.  The  crucial  proposal,  supported  by 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  would  have  in- 
stituted an  international  authority  con- 
trolled by  member  nations  of  the  UNO.  This 
authority  could  have  licensed  private  op- 
erators for  a  limited  period.  Most  impor- 
tantly however,  the  authority  would  have 
Us  own  ciganlzatlon  (the  Enterprise)  ex- 
tracting deep  sea  minerals.  The  International 
agency  would  have  enjoyed  remarkable 
powers  of  iir.pUclt  taxation  over  the  citizens 
of  the  First  World.  It  would  have  been  au- 
thorized to  Impose  charges  and  fees  on  pri- 
vate operators.  Most  particularly,  it  would 
have  enjoyed  the  power  to  force  private  op- 
erators to  provide  their  technology  to  the 
authority's  Enterprise.  The  voting  arrange- 
ment and  the  institutional  structuring  of 
the  new  agency,  designed  to  exploit  the 
"common  heritage  of  mankind  in  the  In- 
est  of  mankind",  clearly  implied  that  the 
Third  World  nations  would  dominate  poli- 
cies, procedures  and  the  wealth  of  the  new 
agency  at  a  severe  social  cost  to  the  First 
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World.  This  aspert  of  UNCLOS  corresponded 
thus  fully  to  the  ideas  launched  by  the  ad- 
\ocates  of  a  NIEO.  It  forms  an  Integral  pan 
of  the  institutional  structuring  aspired  by 
the  Brandt  Commission. 

2.  1  he  Brandt  Report: 

In  1980  a  report  was  published  on  the 
""North-South:  A  Programme  for  Survival." 
The  report  was  prepared  by  a  prsstlgioas  in- 
ternational group  chaired  by  Willy  Brandt. 
It  renewed  the  basic  theme  of  the  new  Inter- 
national economic  order  with  appropriate 
diplomatic  vagueness  In  important  details 
supported  In  contrast  by  a  rather  dramatic 
broad  vision.  The  Brandt  Commission  views 
the  restructuring  of  the  international  eco- 
nomic order  as  a  crucial  condition  assuring 
peace,  fostering  the  economic  development 
of  the  Third  World  with  prosperity  for  all. 
Peace,  development  and  prosperity  are  muri- 
o/er  achieved  by  means  satisfying  the  re- 
quirements of  Justice.  The  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  Third  World  forms  actually 
the  key  to  everything  else  in  the  Brandt 
Co.mmisslon's  vision  of  the  world.  War  seems 
domlnantly  caused  by  poverty  and  the  coi  - 
responding  political  frustrations.  Economic 
development  produces  thus  prosperity  and 
lowers  the  level  and  range  of  potential  con- 
flict. The  North-South  relations  offer  imder 
the  circumstances  the  decisive  political  in- 
strument affecting  our  chances  of  survival. 
The  suitable  Institutionalization  of  these 
relations  in  accordance  with  the  program  for 
a  "new  international  economic  order  '  ap- 
pears moreover  to  satisfy  the  "common  li'- 
terests"  of  both  North  and  South. 

The  NIEO  substantially  modifies  the  two 
basic  conditions  allegedly  maintaining  the 
poverty  of  the  Third  World.  Persistent  pov- 
erty Is  attributed  by  the  vision  t;uldiMg  the 
Brandt  Report  to  Insufficient  natural  re- 
sources and  the  Imbalance  of  political  power 
between  the  nations  of  the  First  and  of  the 
Third  World.  The  NIEO  would  remove  the 
first  obstacle  by  a  massive  transfer  of  wealth 
from  North  to  South  channeled  via  a  'viae 
array  of  old  and  new  international  agencies. 
Th»  second  obstruction  to  rapid  economic 
development  would  be  corrected  with  the  aid 
of  a  new  set  of  socio-political  arrangements. 
These  arrangements  are  designed  to  provide 
the  naUons  of  the  Third  World  with  some 
political  control  over  the  planned  rcdistrl'au- 
tlon  of  wealth.  The  Report  thus  visualizes  en 
enlarged  range  and  power  of  international 
policy  Institutions  and  agencles.- 
m.  A  critique  of  social  analysis  and  global 

APPROACH    INHERENT    IN   THE    NIEO    AND   THB 
BRANDT  REPORT 

1.   Morality.   Ideology   and   the   Need   for 

Analysis: 

The  underlying  vision  and  the  social  mes- 
sage influencing  proposals  for  a  NIEO  and 
most  particularly  the  Brandt  Report  Imme- 
diately address  a  powerful  trend  in  western 
thinking.  They  fit  naturaUy  Into  a  pervasive 
socialist  conception  of  the  world  with  the 
corresiwnding  socio-political  and  normative 
aspirations.  The  usual  appraisals  of  this  in- 
fluential intellectual  tradition  suffer  unfor- 
tunately under  a  prevalent  disposition  to  Ig- 
nore tfcelr  implicit  cognlUve  basis.  The  intel- 
lingentsia  market  seems  dominated  by  a 
sense  that  these  issues  essentially  express 
ideological  commitments"  to  be  Judged  In 
terms  of  their  normative  appeal  This  is 
regrettable  and  hardly  serves  a  rational  ap- 
proach to  the  assessment  of  alternative  so- 
cial organizations.  "Ideology"  may  enter  our 
discourse  and  Intellectual  endeavors  In  manv 
ways,  but  beyond  the  operation  of  ideological 
attitudes  remains  a  substantive  core  among 
the  problems  envisaged.  This  core  challenges 
our  cognitive  aspirations  and  also  chal- 
lenges R  commitment  to  rational  and  effec- 
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tlve  action.  The  moral  or  normative  appeal 
of  the  message  advanced  with  proposals  of  a 
NIEO  or  with  the  Brandt  Report  yields  no 
rational  basis  for  the  policies  advocated.  It 
offers  in  particular  no  assurance  that  the 
global  approach  to  restructure  the  world 
economy  will  ever  produce  consequences  ap- 
proximating the  hopefully  advanced  prom- 
ises of  peace,  development  and  general  pros- 
perity. We  need  to  penetrate  beyond  the  lay- 
ers of  moral  feelings  to  the  substantive  core 
of  the  vision  producing  Brandt  Report  and 
supporting  the  claims  for  a  NIEO. 

2.  An  underlying  Vlslcn  of  the  World: 
The  vision  of  the  world.  I.e.  the  underly- 
ing theory  about  the  world,  guiding  these 
policy  documents  is  ultimately  controlled  by 
two  basic  strands  of  thought.  One  strand 
advances  a  specific  view  of  man  living  in  a 
social  context.  The  other  strand  involves  a 
notloi'.  of  Justice  probably  Influenced  by 
ancient  biological  conditioning  from  the  ear- 
liest phases  of  human  evolution.^  The  two 
strands  Jointly  determine  an  approach  to  po- 
lltica'.  issues  and  social  organization  out- 
lined t:v  the  views  summarized  in  section 
IL 

The  first  strand,  bearing  on  our  intellectual 
perception  of  man,  is  well  represented  among 
the  social  sciences  by  a  sociological  model  of 
man.  This  model  envisions  man  as  an  essen- 
tially passive  agent  controlled  by  social  norms 
and  forces  'oeyond  his  interacting  reach  and 
imposed  on  him  ac  alien  events.  Man's  gen-* 
eral  disposuion  to  behave,  beyond  specific 
actions  and  icsponses,  is  seen  to  emerge  from 
cultural  conditioning  determined  in  the  con- 
text of  prevailing  social  environments.  Profit 
seeking,  usually  Identified  with  self-interested 
behavior,  is  Interpreted  to  result  from  a  social 
context  organized  by  markets  based  on  prl-, 
vate  property.  Self-interested  behavior  is  ex- 
pected to  wane  In  the  context  of  non-market 
institutions  with  little,  If  any,  relation  to 
private  property. 

The  second  strand  supplements  the  per- 
ception of  man  In  society  with  an  endstate 
conception  of  Justice.  This  conception  defines 
Justice  In  terms  of  a  specific  outcome  pattern  ■ 
of  the  social  process.  "The  Inequity  of  a  society 
is  measured  under  the  circumstances  by  the 
deviation  of  Its  characteristic  operation  from 
the  outcome  pattern  deemed  to  represent  the 
standards  of  Justice.  The  argument  associated 
with  this  notion  of  Justice  advances  the  claim 
that  a  political  organization  of  society  must 
be  designed  to  assure  outcomes  closely  ap- 
proximating the  standards  of  Justice. 

The  two  notions,  while  logically  separate. 
Jointly  imply  that  nonmarket  Institutions' 
(i.e.  a  political  structure)  should  control  the 
economic  and  social  coordination  of  society. 
The  perception  of  man  assures  us  moreover 
that  the  institutional  requirement  imposed 
by  an  endstate  notion  of  Justice  poses  really 
no  problem.  This  model  determines  the  essen- 
tial malleability  of  men  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  The  same  perception  also  implies 
that  replacing  coordination  by  markets  with 
political  mechanisms  lessens  the  attraction 
of  "commercial  values"  and  raises  the  quality 
of  human  attention.  This  Implication  of  the 
sociological  model  reenforces  a  commitment 
to  an  endstate  view  of  Justice.* 
3.  An  Alternative  View  of  the  World: 
The  two  basic  strands  of  thought  Influenc- 
ing much  of  contemporary  social  thinking 
were  not  unchallenged  by  the  development  of 
the  social  sciences.  They  need  to  be  Juxta- 
posed to  two  alternative  views  which  shaped 
our  professional  thinking  In  these  matters 
for  a  substantial  period.  Economic  analysis. 
Influenced  by  the  remarkable  insights  of  the 
Scottish  philosophers  of  the  18th  century, 
emphasized  the  resourceful,  evaluating  and 
maximizing  behavior  of  man.  A  searching 
behavior  copes  with  the  environment  and 
gropes  for  Improvements  in  accordance  with 
the  agents'  Interest  and  own  understanding. 
This  mode  of  man  yields  radically  different 


Implications  about  the  operation  of  market 
processes  and  political  mechanisms  than  the 
sociological  model.  It  acknowledges  that  gen- 
era dispositions  to  behave  essentially  form 
an  evolutionary  heritage  Independent  of  the 
social  environment.  Self-interested  behavior 
is  recognized  under  the  circumstances  to  ex- 
press a  pervasive  disposition  buut  into  mans 
nature.  It  follows  that  profit  seeking  Is  only 
one  particularly  form  of  self-interested  be- 
havior. Other  forms  will  dominate  in  the  con- 
text of  non-market  Institutions.  The  varia- 
bility of  specific  actions  and  behavior  pat- 
terns thus  emerges  In  the  context  of  general 
dispositions  m  response  to  the  pecularltles 
of  the  social  environment. 

.The  alternative  vision  Implies  in  parti- 
cular that  the  consequences  of  complex 
political  institutions  and  agencies  usually 
differ  substantially  from  their  motivating 
intentions.  It  also  implies  that  all  attempts 
to  institutionalize  endstste  views  of  Justice 
are  doomed  to  a  dismal  failure.  They  produce 
ultimately  economic  stagnation  with  a  seri- 
ous loss  of  freedom.  Most  Importantly,  the 
endstate  pattern  of  Justice  will  never  be 
realized  and  remains  forever  a  futile  hope. 
The  alternative  perception  of  man  is  thus 
typically  linked  with  a  process  conception 
of  Justice  defining  Justice  In  terms  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  process,  or  the  rules  of 
the  social  game.  Irrespective  of  its  detailed 
outcome. 

The  choice  t>etween  the  two  perceptions  of 
man  essentially  Involves  a  selection  between 
two  alternative  empirical  hypotheses  about 
the  world.  We  may  specify  observations  ac- 
cessible to  all  persons  which  offer  discrim- 
inating evidence  bearing  on  the  two  hy- 
potheses. This  evidence  ranges  from  crime 
to  marriage,  divorce  and  many  other  events 
and  patterns  beyond  the  usual  market  place. 
This  evidence,  covering  many  different  cul- 
tures, political  organizations  and  historical 
periods,  substantially  confirms  the  Intel- 
lectual legacy  of  the  Scottish  philosophers. 
But  the  non-cognltlve  and  normative  appeal 
of  the  sociological  model  with  its  prospects 
of  social  salvation  maintains  Its  political 
thrust  in  the  public  arena.  This  thrust  is 
well  protected  by  the  linkage  with  the  end- 
state  notion  of  Justice  thoroughly  threat- 
ened by  the  alternative  view  of  man. 

4..  The  Brandt  Report:  Central  Message 
and  Diagnosis: 

The  alternative  views  of  man  and  con- 
cepts of  Justice  provide  us  with  a  framework 
for  our  critique  of  the  social  messages  and 
political  proposals  advanced  by  the  Brandt 
Report.  Major  strands  of  this  Report  are 
conditioned  by  the  underlying  model  of  man 
and  conception  of  Justice. 

Several  commentators  noted  for  example 
the  Report's  pronounced  attention  to  dis- 
tribution (or  re-dlstrlbutlon )  in  contrast  to 
a  minor  attention  to  production.  This  em- 
phasis is  supplemented  with  a  systematic 
pref^rehce  for  political  "solutions"  over  a 
social  coordination  based  on  market  pro- 
cesses. This  pattern  favoring  an  Increasing 
use"  of  political  regulation  and  controls  Is 
reenforced  by  a  remarUable  disregard  for 
their  unintended  and  often  dominant  con- 
sequences. The  redlstrlbutlonlst  message 
na'urallv  conforms  under  the  clrcimstances 
to  the  "common  interest  of  mankind."  We 
are  told  in  a  similar  vein  that  the  mineral 
deposits  at  the  bottom  of  the  seas  form  the 
"'cbmmon.  heritage  of  mankind."  We  also 
note  the  pervasive  dlspiositlon  to  define 
cateeorles  of  "needs"  requiring  soecific 
political  actions  directed  to  each  "need".  The 
exolanatlon  of  noverty  in  terms  of  inad- 
equate natural  resources  and  "political  im- 
balance" and  the  explanation  of  wars  or 
political  conflicts  In  terms  of  poverty  offer 
further  examples  for  our  purposes.  We  fin-1 
t'hus  a  wide  range  of  arguments  and  detailed 
judgments    ultimately    determined    by    the 
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of   the  argument   devel- 
Brandt    Commission    demon- 
the  crucial  role  assigned  to 
of   poverty   In    this    whole 
thought.  This  specific  explana- 
by  the  underlying  vision,  de- 
host  of  detailed  views  and  pro- 
crltlque  thus  addresses  this  cen- 
the  Intellectual   building  pre- 
by  the  Brandt  Commission. 

t  Report:  It's  Explanation  of 
Associated  Issues: 
or  less  deliberate  and  conscious 
to    an    endstate    principle    of 
Immediately  the  emphasis  on 
The    sociological    model    of 
In   this  context   the   required 
market  processes  to  political  In- 
non-market  arrangements.  It 
us    that    we    need    not    worry 
negative    effects   on    production 
allocation  produced  by  the  op- 
the     Institutions     transferring 
"North  to  South."  This  result 
the  model's  neglect  of  the  role 
Incentive    structures    associated 
Institutional  arrangements.  It 
therefore  the  most  crucial  con- 
rlng  economic  growth  and  rals- 
of  broad  social  groups.  The 
imless.  reactive  man"  visualized 
tbloglcal  model  cannot  rise  by  re- 
g  -oping  and  coping  In  the  context 
t  opportunities.  Changes  In  op- 
due   to   lessened   political    con- 
regulations  yield  no  systematic 
behavior.     Wealth     acquisition 
under    the    clrcum- 
Lhe  bounty  of  nature  or  the  rela- 
of  the  nation.  This  theme,  per- 
vlews   developed   at    the   UNO 
decade,  dominates  the   vision 
t  Commission. 
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assigned    to    political    relations 
alance  of  political  power"  de- 
emphasis  attributed  to  "colon- 
neocolonialism."  A  colonial  rela- 
;ed  in  this  view  a  redistribution 
rom  the  colony  to  the  "control- 
."  The  colonial  powers  enriched 
at  the  cost  of  their  colonies.  The 
neocolonialism  asserts  that  formal 
ce   of   the   former   colonies   does 
by   Itself,   the   basic   reality   of 
With  the  persistence  of  po- 
Imbklance  favoring  the  western  na- 
}attern   of   wealth   redistribution 
South"   to   the  "North"  persists 
si|btle  ways.  Thus  emerges  the  con- 
t  the  msisslve  transfer  of  wealth 
■North    to    the   South"    proposed 
NIEO   should   be   understood   as 
ompe|i5ation  required  by  standards  of 
Inequities   imposed   by   colonial 
neocolonlal  patterns. 

exp  lanatlon  of  poverty  with  Its  fur- 
ramiqcatlons  essentially  rejects  the  in- 
to Adam  Smith.  These  insights 
nto  the  core  of  modem  economic 
were  successfully  applied  over 
centuries  to  the  social  organization 
societies.  The  pervasive  Influence 
and  accustomed  Ideas  Is  re- 
nofrever.  with  a  remarkable  lorce  by 
Commission.  The  statements  are 
y  a  group  of  intelligent  and  sin- 
concjerned  persons  In  spite  of  the  serl- 
of    the    underlying    vision, 
n^ade  moreover  In  spite  of  the  false- 
claims  advanced.  An  array  of 
with  bountiful  or  meager  resources 
deifionstrates  that  possession  of  nat- 
is  poorly  related  to  economic 
and  relative  affluence.  We  find 
Absence  of  any  significant  correla- 
betw<  en  political  status  and  affluence. 
1  horoughly  reject  the  Brandt  Com- 
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mission's  central  allegations.  Relative  pov- 
erty or  wealth  of  nations  cannot  be  reduced 
to  the  comparative  state  of  natural  resources 
and  political  power. 

The  alternative  hypothesis  combined  with 
the  rejection  of  an  endstate  principle  of  Jus- 
tice directs  our  attention  to  a  very  different 
set  of  policies  more  effectively  designed  to 
combat  poverty  and  hunger.  Little  virtue  Is 
attributed  to  massive  redistribution.  It  has 
no  moral  claim  and  only  obstructs  processes 
of  economic  Improvement  ia  both  North  and 
South.  The  political  arrangements  required 
for  purposes  of  persistent  and  large  redistri- 
bution lower  the  Incentives  to  use  current 
resources  efficiently  or  to  develop  future  re- 
sources. They  raise  on  the  other  hand  Incen- 
tives to  Invest  resources  In  the  political 
process.  The  large  flow  of  resources  made 
available  to  nations  of  the  Third  World  will 
moveover  be  used  In  accordance  with  polit- 
ical Interests  of  the  ruling  oligarchies.  The 
whole  structure  of  thought  guided  by  the 
underlying  perceptions  falls  to  understand 
that  poverty  can  only  be  alleviated  ulti- 
mately by  raising  the  productivity  of  man's 
effort  and  by  encouraging  man's  Incentives 
and  opportunities  to  apply  such  efforts.  Apart 
from  vague  references  to  the  Importance  of 
domestic  policies  pursued  by  nations  of  the 
Third  World,  the  basic  thrust  of  the  vision 
associated  with  the  NIEO  and  the  Brandt 
Report  denies  the  relevance  or  Importance  of 
domestic  Institutions  and  policies.  The  so- 
ciological model  of  man  hardly  alerts  us.  as 
the  alternative  view  does,  to  the  entrenched 
obstruction  and  obstacles  to  economic  Im- 
provement built  Into  the  Institutional  struc- 
tures and  fostered  by  the  economic  policies 
of  many  nations  in  the  Third  World.  A 
transfer  of  wealth  will  not  remove  these 
Impediments  and  contributes  therefore  little 
to  economic  development.  It  will  Impoverish 
on  the  other  hand  the  First  World,  lower  Its 
rate  of  growth  and  retard  the  Increase  In 
welfare  of  the  mass  of  Its  citizens. 

The  Brandt  Commission  and  the  official 
line  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  thus 
misdirects  our  attention.  We  need  to  recog- 
nize, beyond  political  power  and  the  rich 
possessions  of  non-human  resources  within 
specific  national  locations,  the  role  of  In- 
stitutions and  their  consequences  bearing 
on  man's  opportunities.  A  social  coordina- 
tion organized  by  political  mechanisms  and 
agencies  stifles  opportunities  and  obstructs 
Imaginative  and  probing  initiatives.  An  open 
society  coordinated  by  market  processes  un- 
leashes in  contrast  the  energies  of  human 
resources.  A  pattern  of  political  control  hard- 
ly ever  produced  the  lofty  promise  of  rising 
welfare  for  widely  dispersed  segments  of  the 
population.  The  political  control  structure 
yields  In  general  a  police  state,  economic 
stagnation,  permanent  poverty  and  highly 
unequal  distribution  of  affluence.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  postwar  period  demonstrates  the 
remarkable  differences  within  the  Third 
World  between  market-oriented  and  socialist 
nations.  The  operation  of  markets  assures  in 
general  a  substantially  closer  association  be- 
tween costs  and  returns  of  Individual  proj- 
ects and  activities.  Individuals  can  also  ex- 
pect to  capture  the  potential  rewards  from 
activities  within  the  range  of  their  opportu- 
nities. 

The  empirical  irrelevance  of  the  political 
explanation  of  poverty  effectively  destroys 
two  central  pillars  supporting  the  claim  for 
a  new  International  economic  order.  The 
contention  of  systematic  exploitation  by  the 
"North"  of  the  "South"  cannot  be  further 
maintained.  Neither  does  there  exist  any  em- 
pirical support  for  a  more  explicit  Marxian 
relnterpretatlon  of  the  "colonial  relation". 
An  economic  analysis  of  colonial  history 
tentatively  suggests  that  "colonialism"  was 
characterized  by  a  wealth  redistribution 
within  the  "mother  country"  benefitting  the 
groups  associated  with  the  colonial  venture 
at  the  expense  of  all  other  groups.  This  Inter- 


nal redistribution  was  accompanied  by  an 
external  redistribution  favoring  the  colonies 
quite  directly.  We  can  assert  with  more  cer- 
tainty that  colonialism  raised  in  general  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  people  In  the  colo- 
nies.•  The  moral  claim  for  compensation 
vanishes  under  the  circumstances  with  the 
contention  of  past  (colonialism)  and  current 
(neo-colonlallsm)  exploitation.  The  support 
for  redistribution  must  rely  solely  on  the 
endstate  principle  of  Justice.  Such  reliance 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  any  relevant  em- 
pirical analysis  of  social  and  political  institu- 
tions without  forfeiting  all  hope  for  a  society 
offering  some  chances  at  human  achieve- 
ment. 

The  Brandt  Commission's  explanation  of 
wars  and  conflicts  Is  closely  associated  with 
its  theory  of  poverty.  Once  we  accept  the 
underlying  vision  we  will  argue  that  levels 
of  conflict  rise  with  large  differences  In 
wealth.  We  would  also  argue  that  a  complex 
set  of  Institutional  arrangements  transfer- 
ring wealth  to  the  poorer  nations  lowers  the 
level  of  conflict.  But  this  position  cannot 
be  Justified  by  economic  analysis,  nor  Is  it 
compatible  with  the  facts.  The  patterns  of 
political  conflict  are  not  dominated  by  rela- 
tive wealth  positions.  We  do  not  possess  at 
this  point  a  positive  theory  of  conflict  yield- 
ing a  full  range  of  adequate  explanations. 
Wo  have  sufficient  knowledge,  ho'.vover.  to 
establish  the  inadequacy  of  some  explana- 
tions. We  also  do  know  sufficiently  about 
the  operation  of  political  Institutions  to  con- 
clude that  the  arrangements  proposed  under 
the  NIEO  and  Incorporated  Into  the  Brandt 
Report  would  actually  raise  the  level  of  po- 
litical conflict.  The  existence  of  political  in- 
stitutions controlling  the  redistribution  of 
wealth  offers  strong  incentives  to  all  par- 
ticipants associated  with  the  institution  to 
Invest  efforts  and  resources  for  purposes  of 
political  conflict  designed  to  modify  the  total 
volume  and  the  shares  of  the  transfer. 

IV.  THE  APPROACH  TO  THE  DEEP  SEA  RESOURCES 
AS  AN  EXAMPLE  OP  THE  NIEO  AND  A  BATIONAL 
U.S.   POLICY  ALTERNATIVE 

Our  critique  of  the  proposals  for  a  NIEO 
advocated  by  international  organizations  and 
the  Brandt  Commission  need  not  be  confined 
to  Its  general  characteristics  and  consequen- 
ces. We  have  been  offered  a  specific  and  Im- 
portant example  of  the  political  thrust  in- 
herent In  the  NIEO.  An  examination  of  this 
representative  case  provided  by  advocates  of 
a  globally  negotiated  International  order  re- 
veals the  fundamental  problem  confronting 
the  U.S.  Government. 

The  occurrence  of  vast  resources  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  seas  Is  well  known  for 
many  decades.  Improving  technologies  and 
the  expectations  of  rising  real  prices  of  major 
resources  changed  the  economic  significance 
of  the  deep  sea  mineral  deposits.  The  world 
became  aware  of  the  potential  wealth  In  the 
seas  beyond  the  resources  embedded  In  conti- 
nental shelves  and  the  potential  for  fishing. 
Access  to  these  resources  attracted  political 
attention  on  various  levels  bearing  on  differ- 
ent dimensions  of  potential  control.  The  re- 
sulting reexamination  led  to  some  differen- 
tiation In  Jurisdictional  claims.  The  range 
covering  fishing  and  access  to  continental 
shelves  was  substantially  widened  relative  to 
the  line  marking  territorial  sovereignty.  The 
geographically  more  extensive  rights  are 
weaker  In  the  sense  that  they  are  limited  to 
specific  resources  without  constraint  on  In- 
nocent use  of  the  surface.  These  changes 
were  set  In  motion  over  the  past  decades 
and  seem  to  converge  to  an  International 
consensus  without  the  benefit  of  an  Inter- 
national treaty. 

The  negotiations  for  such  a  treaty  pro- 
ceeded however  over  many  years.  They  at- 
tempted to  Impose  beyond  the  settlement 
of  Jurisdiction -1  changes  a  pattern  of  Inter- 
national control  and  regulation  under  the 
auspices  of  the  tJNO  on  the  economic  ex- 
ploitation  of   the   deep   sea   mineral    beds. 
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These  negotiations  were  suspended  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  Just  before  the  U.S. 
delegation  prepared  for  a  final  agreement. 
The  Issie  is  still  pending  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  formulate  a  policy  In  this 
matter.  I  already  emphasized  in  section  II 
the  close  connection  between  the  treaty  pro- 
posal under  negotiation  over  the  past  decade 
and  the  conceptions  governing  the  NIEO. 
An  execution  of  the  treaty  would  have  pro- 
vided an  important  victory  for  the  advocates 
of  a  NEBO.  The  arrangement  specified  In  the 
proposal  would  have  Imposed  substantial 
transfers  of  wealth  on  Western  nations.  An 
Impressive  political  slogan  seemed  to  obscuie 
the  prospects  to  be  expected  under  the  pro- 
posal. It  was  claimed  that  the  sea  bed  re- 
sources are  the  "common  heritage  of  man- 
kind." This  formulation  appeared  to  Justify 
without  further  argument  the  Institutional 
arrangement  addressed  by  the  global  nego- 
tiations. The  U.S.  delegation  was  moreo'/er 
controlled  by  a  coalition  formed  by  the  State 
pnd  Defense  Departments  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  assess  the  consequences  of  the  tretty 
In  terms  of  relevant  socio-political  criteria. 
The  U.S.  representatives  hardly  contested 
moreover  the  political  phraseology  enshrined 
In  many  documents.  They  seemed  either  un- 
aware of  Its  political  significance  or  found 
It  Irrelevant  In  terms  of  their  own  tactlc<il 
purposes.  But  this  means  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  articulate  very  ex- 
plicitly and  determinedly  the  new  course  rf 
policy. 

What  should  this  course  be?  There  Is  a 
clear  lesson  so  far.  There  Is  really  neither  use 
nor  need  for  any  further  global  negotiation. 
We  should  effectively  cancel  the  heritage  of 
suspended  negotiations.  I  may  quote  at  this 
stage  from  an  Interesting  study  attending 
to  the  issues:  "The  seabed  provisions 
would  Indeed  be  massively  Inefficient  from 
the  perspective  of  the  world  as  a  whole  and 
oiilte  hostile  to  the  economic  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  Unfortunately  these  defects 
are  not  cancelled  out  by  so-called  advan- 
tages elsewhere  In  the  treaty  as  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  appears  to  hold.  Almost  every 
other  group  of  treaty  articles  at  best  con- 
veys advantages  for  the  United  States  that 
we  can  not  realistically  expect  the  treaty  or 
the  parties  to  It  to  enforce  and  at  worst  con- 
veys real  disadvantages  for  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  world  wltho'.t 
the  treaty.  The  navigational  protections  for 
which  we  have  ttaded  away  so  much  of  our 
economic  interests  are  either  unnecessary 
or  redundant;  the  coastal  articles  are  in- 
ferior for  us  to  the  coastal-state  resource 
rights  that  would  exist  without  a  treaty; 
and  the  seabeds  provisions  are  beyond 
reason. 

"The  treaty  would  be  so  unsatisfactory  to 
the  United  States  that  the  Senate  would 
probably  reject  It.  In  view  of  this  the 
wiser  course  of  action  would  be  for  the 
Reagan  administration  to  reject  it  straight- 
forwardly at  the  conclusion  of  Its  own  Inter- 
agency review.  Setting  aside  this  huge  but 
fiawed  experiment  In  multilateral  negotia- 
tions will  make  the  world  as  a  whole  weal- 
thier, have  more  fish  and  less  pollution,  and 
have  greater  supplies  of  increasingly  scarce 
minerals.  But  these  objectives  can  be  real- 
ized only  If  the  United  States  reverses  the 
course  of  Its  present  ocean  policy  and  there- 
by ends  a  decade-long  bipartisan  mistake."  • 

And  what  else  should  the  U-S.  Government 
do?  Congress  already  passed  legislation  en- 
abling U.S.  business  firms  to  operate  in  the 
deep  seas.  Such  operations  would  proceed  In 
the  tradition  of  enclosure  applied  to  un- 
owned resources.  A  detailed  assessment  of 
this  state  of  affairs  indicates  that  the  ab- 
sence of  formalized  and  Internationally 
codified  property  rights  would  not  seriously 
affect  incentives  to  Invest.  The  cost  of 
search  and  detailed  explorations  of  the  sea 
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bottoms  even  for  locations  close  to  already 
operating  enclosures  prevents  the  occurrence 
of  a  free  rider  problem  with  Its  resulting 
underinvestment.  Neither  will  there  occur  a 
common  pool  problem,  typically  appearing 
In  oil  extraction,  leading  to  overinvestment. 
The  enclosure  procedure  would  seem  to  ap- 
proximate an  efficient  use  of  resources  ulti- 
mately beneficial  to  everybody  In  the  con- 
text of  an  open  competitive  system.  Lastly, 
-ho  U.S.  Government  should  Invite  ether  na- 
tions to  pass  similar  legislation.  The  mutual 
recognition  of  such  legislation  Involves  the 
corresponding  mutual  recognition  of  the  re- 
spective enclosures.  Thus  would  emerge  some 
international  arrangement  better  geared  to 
raise  general  welfare  than  the  redistribu- 
tional scheme  with  the  delegation  ol  im- 
plicit taxing  powers  of  the  original  treaty 
proposal.  Whatever  risks  may  still  face  pri- 
vate operators  under  the  circumstances 
would  remain  small  compared  to  the  uncer- 
tainty produced  by  the  regulatory  miasma 
to  be  expected  under  the  treaty  provisions 
administered  by  a  body  essentially  hostile 
to  the  United  States. 

V.    A    RATIONAL   POLICY    FOR  THB   UNrTED   STATES 

A  critique  of  past  trends  and  associated 
proposals  Is  not  sufficient.  We  need  a  posi- 
tive program  for  an  International  economic 
order  offering  a  better  promise  for  human 
aspirations  and  welfare.  This  program  fol- 
lows immediately  from  the  underlying  ana- 
lysis guiding  our  critique  of  the  Brandt 
Commission's  Report. 

1.  General  Aspects  of  the  Program  and  the 
Need  for  Articulation: 

A  reversal  similar  to  the  redirection  of  our 
domestic  policies  need  be  initiated  over  a 
broad  range.  It  Involves  a  shift  from  an 
essentially  political  conception  of  social  co- 
ordination controlled  by  public  agencies  and 
Institutions  to  a  market  oriented  approach. 
The  International  trend  depicted  In  earlier 
sections,  while  not  fully  accepted  In  detail  by 
the  U.S.  government,  was  neither  opposed 
nor  really  understood  by  our  foreign  policy 
establishment.  More  or  less  subtle  conces- 
sions by  U.S.  representatives  In  Importunt 
aspects  frequently  characterized  a  tactical 
behavior  of  the  U.S.  Government.  This  be- 
havior reflected  little  strategic  sense  about 
the  nature  of  the  problem  confronting  us 
and  Its  Implications  for  our  future  welfare. 
The  signs  of  strategic  failure  In  U.S.  Inter- 
national economic  policymaking  can  be 
noted  over  a  wide  range  of  events.  We  ob- 
serve them  In  pretentious  reports  to  the 
State  Department  about  the  results  and 
achievements  of  conferences.  Such  reports 
managed  to  translate  strategic  failure  and 
incomprehension  of  basic  Issues  Into  positive 
achievements  of  U.S.  policy.'  The  long  series 
of  conferences  on  the  law  of  the  seas,  reveals 
from  Its  Inception  that  crucial  aspects  of  the 
negotiations  bearing  on  the  exploitation  of 
sea  bed  resources  were  hardly  ever  system- 
atically analysed.  There  Is  no  clue  for  In- 
stance that  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  or 
other  Important  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment understood  the  serious  consequences 
associated  with  their  proposals  supporting 
an  International  Authority  controlling  the 
extraction  of  mineral  deposits.  We  also  ob- 
serve meetings  and  conferences  covering  a 
wide  range  of  Issues  where  the  position  and 
view  of  the  western  nations,  most  particu- 
larly of  the  United  States,  was  not  articu- 
lated. Iir  -nedlate  tactical  concerns  addressed 
to  the  state  of  the  conference  overshadowed 
strategic  considerations  pertaining  to  the 
longer-range  course  of  international  eco- 
nomlo  policy. 

We  also  need  to  consldsr.  however,  that  past 
decades  confronted  our  policymakers  within 
the  range  of  our  Interest  with  radically  new 
situations  and  problems.  The  application  of 
an  "Institutional  weapon"  and  the  extensive 
use  of  "Ideological  warfare"  are  compara- 
tively new  developments  for  which  our  for- 


eign policy  establishment  Is  not  really  pre- 
pared. Their  traditional  training  and  retlezes 
offer  no  guidance  on  how  to  develop  a  ra- 
tional strategy  to  meet  this  new  type  of 
assault  on  our  position. 

The  "institutional  weapon"  Involves  a 
systematic  Infiltration  of  existing  institu- 
tions and  agencies.  This  infiltration  Is  de- 
signed to  exploit  the  available  apparatus  for 
specific  Interests  and  purposes  In  a  long- 
range  strategy  of  political  control.  The 
"Ideological  warfare"  supplemenu  this  "In- 
stitutional" Infiltration.  It  uses  an  Integrated 
and  global  set  of  Ideas  systematically  ex- 
ploited to  advance  a  particular  political  In- 
terest. This  set  of  Ideas  offers  a  comprehen- 
sive and  alluring  Interpretation  of  the  world 

This  InterpreUtion  Is  designed  to  "ex- 
plain" all  actions  pursued  by  one  side  to  the 
protracted  conflict  as  expressions  of  a  de- 
sire for  peace  and  Justice,  and  to  reveal  all 
actions  of  the  other  side  as  expressions  of 
evil  designs  hostile  to  peace  and  Justice. 
Some  major  patterns  of  such  "ideological 
warfare"  with  a  corresponding  erosion  of  the 
western  position  in  the  political  arena  may 
be  recognized  In  the  effective  propagation  of 
key  words  and  their  meaning  In  the  public 
vocabulary. 

We  are  frequently  Inclined  to  dismiss  ques- 
tions of  language  and  the  use  of  specific 
words  as  matters  of  minor  significance.  But 
words  and  formulations  often  develop  a  mo- 
mentum In  the  political  market.  Thev  im- 
pose constraints  on  future  negotiations,  af- 
fect the  questions  to  be  examined  and  how 
they  win  be  considered.  They  subtly  latluapcc 
the  nature  of  agendas  and  the  expectations 
or  meaning  associated  with  a  program.  Words 
and  formulations  are  not  neutral,  their  con- 
sequences condition  future  behavior.  A  party 
to  the  conflict  can  be  effectively  weakened 
by  subtly  Imposing  on  It  a  defensive  attitude 
via  an  Implicit  acceptance  of  llngul-.tlc  reg- 
ulations determined  by  the  opponent.  This 
pattern  emerges  with  remarkable  clarity  in 
the  series  of  UN  conferences  on  the  NIEO.  or 
on  other  issues  as  for  instance  crime,  at 
UNESCO  conferences  or  at  UNCLOS. 

We  note  In  the  latter  case  the  effective 
use  made  by  interested  parties  of  the  slojan 
that  the  deep  sea  mineral  beds  are  "the  com- 
mon heritage  of  mankind."  This  characteri- 
zation was  hardly  a  neutral  description  of  the 
relevant  facts.  It  was  advanced  to  Justify  a 
specific  p>olltlcal  program,  a  program  which 
would  have  yielded  little  benefit  for  man- 
kind however.  The  U.S.  representatives  at 
UNCLOS  or  the  UNO  seemed  In  general  not 
Inclined  to  counter  this  political  slogan 
with  an  alternative  articulation.  It  would 
appear  that  they  considered  It  a  minor  exer- 
cise in  verbalism  with  little  substantive  im- 
port. 

The  Brandt  Commission's  use  of  "common 
interests"  Joining  "North"  and  '"South" 
works  In  a  similar  vein.  One  might  be  easily 
Inclined  to  accept  the  existence  of  "common 
Interests"  In  some  sense.  But  the  Brandt  Re- 
port Identifies  such  Interests  with  a  specific 
interpretation  and  j  particular  program.  An 
alluring  term  is  thus  used  with  a  very  defi- 
nite meaning  determined  by  an  Interpreta- 
tion and  a  proposal  hardly  consistent  with 
the  relevant  facts  and  mankind's  long  term 
interests. 

We  may  also  note  the  U3e  of  'he  terms 
"global  negotiations"  or  "Intemarlonallsm" 
in  order  to  prod  the  U.S.  government  Into  a 
specific  pattern  determined  b/  the  program 
for  a  NIEO.  The  word  "peace"  has  been  sim- 
ilarly exploited  by  Soviet  propaganda  m 
Western  Europe  to  produce  an  increasingly 
prevailing  attitude  equating  "peace"  wlib 
Soviet  Russla"s  foreign  policy. 

Several  strands  miy  explain  the  observed 
failure  In  U.S.  International  economic  policy. 
One  strand  Involves  the  Incentives  built  Into 
the  foreign  policy  establishment  and  the 
stock   of   inherited   views  pertaining  to   Its 
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controls  and  regulations.  The  same  baalc 
thnast  should  be  extended  to  international 
economic  policy.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt 
that  the  President  and  at  least  some  appoin- 
tees in  the  Treasury  understand  the  prob- 
lem. There  still  remains  some  doubt  whether 
other  branches  of  the  government  under- 
stand our  situation.  An  outline  of  major 
components  in  the  strategy  may  be  useful 
under  the  circumstances. 

a.  A  Stable  Financial  PYamework: 

The  postwar  monetary  system  was  con- 
structed by  a  process  of  InternatlontJ  nego- 
tiations. The  agreement  concluded  at  Bret- 
ton  Woods  constituted  an  international 
agency  iterating  under  a  set  of  general 
rules.  The  arrangements  were  inherently 
Inadequate  for  their  purposes  however.  The 
necessary  condition  for  a  fixed  exchange  rate 
system  remained  submerged  under  a  com- 
plex set  of  provisions.  The  treaty  and  its 
Institutional  execution  could  not  assure  a 
pattern  of  domestic  monetary  policies  geared 
to  maintain  a  fixed  exchange  rate  system. 
The  necessity  to  have  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments dominate  the  movements  of  the 
monetary  base  seemed  politically  difScult 
to  accept  by  participating  nations.  This  fault 
In  the  system  was  reenforced  by  the  failure 
of  the  U.S.  policymakers  to  recognize  the 
Importamce  of  a  central  economy  within  a 
fixed  exchange  rate  system. 

The  world  gradually  moved  under  the 
Bretton  Woods'  arrangement  to  a  "dollar 
standard."  The  United  States,  as  the  center- 
piece of  the  system,  was  faced  with  a  special 
obligation.  Maintenance  of  a  functioning 
system  required  that  the  U.S.  reliably  pursue 
a  non-inflationary  financial  policy  within  a 
stable  framework  of  policymaking.  The  U.S. 
refus3d  to  acknowledge  this  obligation  and 
this  settled  eventually  the  fate  of  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system. 

An  international  system  anchored  by  fixed 
exchange  rates  offers  substantial  advantages 
for  trade  and  Investment.  A  well  functioning 
International  monetary  system  should  thus 
be  considered  as  a  major  goal  of  U.S.  policy- 
making. This  goal  should  not  be  approached 
with  the  aid  of  international  negotiations, 
agreements,  treaties  and  new  or  renewed 
international  agencies.  This  approach,  so 
appealing  to  professional  negotiators,  will 
not  yield  any  useful  results.  An  alternative 
strategy  fully  under  the  control  of  »he  U.S. 
promises  more  relevant  results.  The  U.S. 
should  develop  a  stable  and  predictable 
framework  for  its  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
Involving  a  definite  pre-commitment  for  a 
specific  course  over  a  longer  horizon.  Imple- 
mentation of  a  constant  monetary  growth 
at  a  non-inflationary  level,  or  a  similar  in- 
stitutional precommltment  lowering  the  un- 
certainty about  future  monetary  evolution, 
forms  one  component  of  the  required 
strategy.  A  corresp)ondlng  framework  for 
fiscal  policy  need  also  be  developed.  This 
framework  yields  some  assurance  for  a  con- 
trolled budget  growing  at  a  comparatively 
small  pace  and  with  small  variations  In  the 
deflcit  averaging  at  a  low  level.  This  frame- 
work for  a  stable  and  reliable  financial  policy 
fosters  the  attractiveness  of  the  dollar  as 
an  international  means  of  payment. 

It  also  offers  a  strong  Inducement  to  other 
nations  to  peg  their  currency  to  the  dollar. 
A  fixed  exchange  rate  area  would  thus  emerge 
quite  spontaneously  without  a  complex  of 
negotiations  and  treaties.  All  nations  inter- 
ested In  non-lnflatlonsu7  policies  would  par- 
ticipate voluntarily  and  spontaneously. 
Other  nations  would  only  endanger  any  ne- 
gotiated system  and  render  It  essentially 
Inoperative.  But  the  U.S.  could  organize  In 
this  way  a  central  core  of  nations  forming 
a  system  of  stable  financial  relations.  This 
system  would  moreover  determine  an  im- 
plicit but  clearly  determined  division  of  re- 
sponsibilities. The  U.S.  Is  responsible  for  a 
non-inflationary  policy  and  the  remaining 
participants  are  responsible  for  setting  their 


respective  exchange  rates  relative  to  the 
dollar. 

b.  Capital   Markets.  Trade  and  Aid: 

The  U.S.  Oovemment  should  encourage 
open  and  well  functioning  capital  markets 
all  around  the  world.  It  needs  to  eliminate 
existing  Institutions  or  prevent  the  emer- 
gence of  new  policy  arrangements  which  im- 
pair or  distort  the  operation  of  capital  mar- 
kets. Against  the  context  of  overcontrolled 
and  overregulated  European  domestic  capital 
markets  the  U.S.  should  view  all  attempts  to 
control  the  Euro-Currency  markets  with 
some  critical  hesitation.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  an  open  Euro-Currency  market 
satisfies  an  important  function  for  the  so- 
cial coordination  of  resources  over  a  world- 
wide range.  Well  functioning  capital  markets 
are  particularly  important  as  a  constructive 
and  ultimately  more  useful  alternative  to 
the  Brandt  Commission's  obsession  with  re- 
distribution. Nations  of  the  Third  World  will 
have  access  to  resources  for  Investments  In 
accordance  with  their  prospects  crucially  de- 
termined   by    their   own    domestic    policies. 

A  worldwide  open  trade  forms  another  im- 
portant strand  In  U.S.  policy  conception  for 
an  International  economic  order.  An  inter- 
national institution  (OATT)  focussing  on  a 
framework  of  agreements  and  procedures  op- 
erated for  many  years  In  this  field.  We  can- 
not expect  this  Institution  to  offer  by  itself 
the  focus  of  a  political  force  pushing  for 
open  international  markets  This  political 
force  need  be  mobilized  by  the  government 
of  a  central  nation.  The  U.S.  must  assume 
the  political  leadership  in  this  field.  It  will 
have  to  control  with  some  determination  Its 
own  protectionist  Impulses  and  exert  a  cor- 
responding Influence  on  other  nations.  The 
OATT  offers  a  potentially  useful  institution- 
al framework  for  this  purpose.  We  need  to 
add  however  that  the  opening  of  trade  be 
extended  beyond  a  traditional  range  of  goods 
appearing  in  a  "trade-balance"  to  all  poten- 
tially tradable  services. 

A  thorough  and  credible  conunitment  to 
free  trade  forms  a  crucial  component  in  the 
U.S.  strategy.  The  suspension  of  economic 
aid  from  government  to  government,  directly 
or  via  International  agencies,  would  be  more 
difficult  to  maintain  without  a  determined 
approach  to  free  trade,  particularly  in  the 
range  of  U.S.  trade  policy.  The  record  of 
economic  aid  extended  between  governments, 
as  an  Instrument  of  raising  welfare,  does  not 
Justify  Its  continuation.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  terminate  such  programs.  It 
should  not  obstruct  however  the  organiza- 
tion of  aid  by  private  organizations.  Neither 
should  termination  be  extended  to  aid.  In 
one  form  or  another,  as  one  of  our  instru- 
ments of  foreign  policy. 

c.  The  Range  of  International   Agencies: 
Whatever  the  initial  intentions  associated 

with  many  international  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions may  have  been,  they  frequently 
evolve  Into  political  conduits  for  the  redistri- 
bution of  resources.  The  resulting  pattern 
of  redistribution  usually  beneflts  some 
groups,  but  these  seem  typically  concen- 
trated around  the  ruling  obligarchies.  The 
distortions  in  the  use  of  resources  lower 
consequently  the  achievable  economic  de- 
velopment around  the  world.  The  Reagan 
Administration  need  systematically  reex- 
amine under  the  circumstances  the  role  of 
various  International  agencies.  Selected 
aspects  of  this  reexamination  are  sketched 
In  the  following  passages. 

(1)  The  International  Monetary  Fund: 
The  breakdown  of  the  Bretton  Woods  sys- 
tem substantially  eroded  the  function  of  the 
IMF.  In  order  to  maintain  a  political  role 
the  agency  moved  over  time  to  expand  the 
range  of  "soft  loans".  It  also  advocated  an 
extension  of  SDR's  along  the  lines  proposed 
by  the  Brandt  Commission.  A  variety  of  new 
facilities  are  supposed  to  transform  the  IMF 
into  a  major  transfer  agency  on  behalf  of 
Third  World  nations. 
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The  U.S.  position  should  be  quite  simple 
In  this  matter.  The  IMP  should  return  to 
Its  relevant  function  of  short  term  advances 
Intended  to  cover  transitory  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits.  All  traces  of  redistributional 
transfers  In  whatever  form  and  however  in- 
direct need  be  terminated.  It  would  also 
mean  no  further  expansion  In  SDR's  Issued 
by  the  IMF.  There  is  really  no  monetary 
role  for  such  issues  in  the  context  of  the 
international  monetary  system  described 
under  point  (a)  above.  The  amount  of  Inter- 
national liquidity  requires  no  regulation  by 
an  international  agency.  It  can  more  satis- 
factorily be  determined  via  the  exchange 
rate  setting  policies  of  nations  participating 
In  the  fixed  exchange  rate  area.  An  Increased 
demand  for  International  liquidity  would 
appear  in  the  context  of  the  approach  de- 
scribed under  point  (a)  as  an  Increased 
International  demand  for  dollars.  This  trend 
could  also  be  Incorporated  Into  the  bench- 
mark level  of  non-lnflatlonary  monetary 
growth  in  the  USA.  Such  adjustment  of 
monetary  growth  would  lower  the  frequency 
of  resetting  exchange  rates. 

There  still  remain  some  useful  functions 
for  the  IMF.  It  Integrates  a  worldwide  fi- 
nancial Information  system,  This  informa- 
tion bears  on  the  Interaction  between  bal- 
ance of  payments,  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies of  all  nations.  It  offers  a  meeting  ground 
beyond  the  BIS  for  Central  Bank  or  Treas- 
ury officials  and  government  functionaries 
In  general.  This  meeting  ground  serves  to 
exchange  views  and  to  explain  policies.  The 
IMF  offers  moreover  an  appraisal  and  moni- 
toring service  for  the  international  capital 
market.  This  service  suffered  somewhat  In 
recent  years  and  the  IMF  could  usefully  pro- 
vide this  service  again.  The  IMF  enjoys  b 
singular  advantage  which  allows  It  to  couple 
lending  activities  with  the  appropriate  moni- 
toring and  appraisal  in  a  mode  not  achiev- 
able to  private  commercial  Institutions.  The 
successful  development  of  this  monitoring 
and  appraisal  service  in  the  nature  of  an 
International  Moody's  would  contribute  to 
the  operation  of  capital  markets  In  the  field 
of  International  private  lending.  Lastly,  the 
IMF  can  provide  the  expertise  required  to 
develop  commercial  banking.  Central  Bank- 
ing and  to  organize  credltmarkets  in  lesser 
developed  countries. 

(11)  The  World  Bank: 

This  institution  will  have  to  eliminate  all 
redlstrlbutlonlst  schemes  and  political  loans 
so  persistently  cultivated  under  McNamara's 
presidency.  It  should  operate  In  the  future 
In  the  mode  of  a  private  commercial  bank. 
It  would  specialize  on  international  invest- 
ments around  the  world.  Its  effectiveness  and 
business  need  depend  on  the  comparative 
advantages  most  probably  available  in  this 
specialization  of  information  sjid  procedures 
bearing  on  a  wide  complex  of  international 
situations.  It  probably  also  enjoys  a  compara- 
tive advantage  in  packaging  major  projects 
with  the  complex  expertise  required.  Its  op- 
erations offer  also  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
sociate long  term  investments  from  occas- 
sionally  difficult  bilateral  arrangements  be- 
tween directly  involved  governments.  In  the 
absence  of  such  comparative  advantage  the 
World  Bank  should  be  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness by  the  competition  from  private  lend- 
ers. In  contrast  to  the  IMP  the  World  Bank 
ehould  concentrate  moreover  on  longer  term 
loans  to  private  firms  aroimd  the  world.  It 
should  most  particularly  not  continue  as  a 
conduit  of  U.S.  funds  to  foreign  governments 
or  nationalized  Industries. 

(ill)  Some  Other  Organizations: 

Three  more  agencies  may  still  be  consid- 
ered: The  OECD.  the  FAO  and  other  sub- 
organizations  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  OECD  has  really  no  relevant  function 
at  this  stage.  Its  operations  can  be  effec- 
tively subsumed  by  the  IMP.  It  Is  difficult 
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to  Justify  under  the  circumstances  an  In- 
vestment of  resources  In  the  OECD.  The  U.S. 
Government  should  at  least  seriously  ques- 
tion the  relevance  of  this  agency. 

The  FAO  attracted,  so  it  appears,  little 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Its  conception  and  procedures  deserve 
however  some  careful  attention.  The  ex- 
ercise of  bureaucratic  direction  over  the 
budget  with  apparently  little  accountabil- 
ity offers  substantial  opportunities  to  allo- 
cate funds  on  essentially  political  grounds, 
with  little  regard  to  the  Intended  official 
purpose.  The  governing  conception  and  pro- 
cedures are  barely  designed  moreover  to 
foster  the  evolution  of  agriculture  as  a 
centerpiece  of  economic  development  In 
Third  World  Nations.  It  is  noteworthy  In 
this  context  that  the  FAO  hardly.  If  ever, 
addresses  the  crucial  institutional  conditions 
and  domestic  policies  obstructing  the  ex- 
pansion of  agricultural  production  in  na- 
tions of  the  Third  World. 

There  remains  a  host  of  economic  orga- 
nizations within  the  structure  of  the  UNO 
( UNCTAD,  ECE,  ECLA,  etc.) .  These  organiza- 
tions cultivate  conceptions  irreconcilable 
with  the  long-run  Interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  development  of  policies  at- 
tuned to  the  welfare  of  broad  population 
groups.  They  are  moreover  centers  of  prop- 
aganda for  an  approach  to  economic  policy 
which  assigns  to  political  Institutions  a 
central  Importance  for  purposes  of  social 
coordination.  They  have  become  In  particular 
centers  for  the  marketing  of  political  views 
and  socio-economic  programs  adjusted  to 
the  Interests  of  Third  World  oligarchies. 
Both  in  the  case  of  the  FAO  and  these  or- 
ganizations a  firmer  assertion  of  our  In- 
terests with  an  explicit  articulation  of  our 
case  need  be  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

d.  Domestic  Policies  of  Third  World  Na- 
tions: 

The  Brandt  Report  did  Include  a  short 
paragraph  referring  to  domestic  economic 
policies  of  "developing  nations".  But  this 
recognition  remains  somewhat  incidental 
with  a  marginal  emphasis.  It  hardly  fits  the 
basic  vision  and  the  resulting  diagnosis  of 
the  problem.  But  we  possess  ample  evidence 
bearing  on  the  crucial  role  of  domestic  eco- 
nomic policies.  This  is  revealed  by  major 
differences  In  economic  evolutions  among  the 
nations  of  the  Third  World. 

A  variety  of  policies  and  inatltutlons  main- 
tained In  many  nations  obstruct  the  devel- 
opment of  agriculture,  the  most  important 
component  of  many  "developing  economies". 
The  usufruct  system  of  landholdlng  preva- 
lent in  many  countries  discourages  invest- 
ment and  soil  improvements.  With  the 
political  base  of  ruling  oligarchies  usually 
centered  in  the  cities  the  resulting  policies 
typically  impose  low  prices  on  agricultural 
products.  The  ensuing  wealth  transfer  from 
agriculture  to  city  dwellers  discourages  pro- 
ductive effort  and  lowers  agricultural  out- 
put. Potentially  productive  land  remains  un- 
used under  the  circumstances. 

The  U.S.  position  should  be  very  clear  In 
this  context.  We  need  indeed  be  concerned 
about  the  fate  and  welfare  of  less  developed 
nations.  This  concern  rationally  determines 
our  interest  in  effective  long-range  measures 
raising  the  general  standards  of  nations  in 
the  Third  World.  The  problems  posed  for 
economic  development  by  the  domestic  poli- 
cies of  diverse  nations  should  thus  be  fully 
understood  and  recognized  by  our  govern- 
ment. This  recognition  need  be  articulated 
and  argued  In  the  international  forum,  at 
the  FAO  and  appropriate  other  organiza- 
tions. It  need  be  argued  at  summits  and 
meetings  of  the  kind  to  be  held  in  Oancun." 

The  domestic  policies  to  be  considered 
among  the  less  developed  nations  need  in- 


clude a  range  of  legal  and  contractriai 
aspects.  Direct  Investments  raising  a  na- 
tion's productive  capacity  will  be  encouraged 
with  the  reliability  of  contractual  arrange- 
ments. Uncertain  property  rights  and  unreli- 
able contractual  conditions  curtail  direct  in- 
veitments  and  concentrate  their  occurrence 
to  short  payoff  periods. 

VI.  A  FINAL  STATEIfXMT 

"Peace  and  prosperity"  are  welcomed  by 
most  of  the  people.  The  incantation  of  the 
words  does  not  assure  the  corresponding 
facts  to  prevail.  A  "global  program"  for 
•peace  and  prosperity"  still  requires  a  critical 
examination  even  when  It  Is  launched  by  a 
prestigious  Conunlssion  or  an  international 
peace  organization.  The  United  States  should 
Indeed  raise  Its  voice  in  a  "global  context" 
advocating  peace  and  rising  welfare  for  broad 
groups.  It  should  also  express  its  concern 
about  the  fate  and  welfare  of  Third  World 
Nations. 

Peace  is  however  better  achieved  by  avoid- 
ing arrangemenu  which  arise  the  prize  of 
domestic  and  international  conflict.  Rising 
welfare  is  moreover  fostered  by  suspending 
policlea  and  removing  institutions  which 
emasculate  opportunities  of  millions  of 
workers  and  farmers.  The  U.S.  Government 
needs  to  recognize,  as  President  Reagan  has, 
that  the  Inheritance  of  the  "global  approach" 
defined  by  an  international  bureaucracy 
advances  neither  peace  nor  prosperity.  For- 
tunately, the  MS.  Government  can  develop 
an  alternative  program.  There  Is  really  no 
reason  to  continue  on  our  part  an  interna- 
tional negative  sum  game. 
rooTHorrs 

'  This  section  quotes  extensively  from  my 
essay,  "The  New  International  Economic 
Order;  A  Chapter  in  a  Protracted  Confronta- 
tion", TTie  First  World  <t  The  Third  World, 
Karl  Brunner.  editor  (Rochester:  University 
of  Rochester  Policy  Center  Publications, 
1978). 

'  We  note  In  passing  that  the  emphasis 
on  wealth  redistribution  developed  by  the 
Brandt  Report  finds  strong  support  In  a  re- 
port on  a  worldwide  full  einplo}rment  policy 
prepared  by  a  Dutch  group  Including  Jan 
Tlnbergen  and  Joop  den  Uyl.  The  rep<Mt 
was  distributed  by  the  Federation  of  Social- 
ist Parties  of  European  Common  Market 
Nations. 

'  Hayek  offered  an  Interesting  analysis  of 
this  issue,  "New  Studies  in  Philosophy.  Poli- 
tics, Economics  and  the  History  of  Ideas". 
Chicago,  1978. 

*A  more  detailed  discussion  of  these 
strands  of  thought  may  be  found  in  "The 
Perception  of  Man  and  the  Conception  of 
Government"  by  Karl  Brunner  and  William 
Meckllng.  Journal  o/  Money,  Credit  and 
Banking  Vol.  9,  Part  1,  Feb.  1977;  and  "ni* 
Perception  of  Justice  and  the  Conception  of 
Government",  by  Karl  Brunner,  forth- 
coming. 

'  Peter  Bauer,  "Western  Guilt  and  Third 
World  Poverty",  The  First  World  <t  The  Third 
World.  Karl  Brunner,  Editor,  (Rochester: 
University  of  Rochester  Policy  Center  Publi- 
cations. 1978). 

'  Ross  D.  Eckert,  "United  States  Interests 
and  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty:  Myths  Ver- 
sus ReeJities",  1981. 

'  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan,  "The  United 
States  in  Opposition",  The  First  World  <fr  The 
Third  World,  Karl  Brunner  editor,  (Roches- 
ter, University  of  Rochester  Policy  Centex 
Publications,  1978). 

'  The  reader  may  find  some  material  bear- 
ing on  this  issue  In  my  contribution  to  The 
First  World  <6  The  Third  World. 

'  President  Reagan's  speech  at  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  IMP  in  early 
October  sets  an  excellent  example  for  the 
future  to  be  emulated  by  the  foreign  policy 
establishment. 
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The  retlies  from  the  administration 
representl  ng  the  views  of  both  Mr.  Rea- 
Mr.  Haig  have  made  it  clear  to 
^  administration's  position  Is 
treaties  are  working  out  well 
lituation  in  Panama  is  of  no 
concern  to  the  executive  de- 
which  is  busy  putting  out  fires 
attempting  to  create  stability  else- 
I^entral  and  Latin  America. 
I  feel  this  information  needs 
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I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  situa- 
tion In  Panama  is  working  out  aa  forecasted 
by  Treaty  supporters  or  whether  the  Admin- 
istration stlU  views  the  Treaty  as  a  negative 
or  destruotlve  instrument  leading  to  the 
weakening  of  our  security  and  other  ar- 
rangements vls-a-vls  Central  and  Latin 
America. 

Are  there  plana  to  abrogate  or  alter  In  any 
way  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  or  do  these 
benefits  seem  to  outweigh  previous  doubts 
and  concerns  relativ    to  the  Treaty? 

These  questions  will  be  most  important  In 
shaping  my  own  viewpoint  regajrdlng  the 
turmoil  which  periodically  strikes  In  the 
countries  south  of  Mexico,  and  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  expeditious  response. 
Sincerely, 

HOWASD  W.  Camnon. 

Aran.  23,  1981. 
Hon.  Alexander  Haig, 
Secretary  of  State, 
U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  ;  Owing  to  a  continu- 
ing Interest  which  I  have  In  the  stability  of 
the  political  and  security  situation  in  Cen- 
tral and  Latin  America,  I  wonder  If  you 
could  furnish  me  with  some  information  on 
current  Administration  thinking  In  certain 
specific  areas. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  situa- 
tion In  Panama  Is  working  out  as  forecasted 
by  Treaty  supporters  or  whether  the  AdnUn- 
istratlon  still  views  the  Treaty  as  a  negative 
or  destruotlve  instrument  leading  to  the 
weakening  of  our  security  and  other  ar- 
rangements vls-a-vls  Central  and  Latin 
America. 

Are  there  plans  to  abrogate  or  alter  In  any 
way  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  or  do  these 
benefits  seem  to  outweigh  previous  doubts 
and  concerns  relative  to  the  Treaty? 

These  questions  will  be  most  Important  In 
shaping  my  own  viewpoint  regarding  the 
turmoU  which  periodically  strikes  In  the 
countries  south  of  Mexico,  and.  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  expeditious  response. 
Sincerely. 

Howard  W.  Cannon. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  18. 1981. 
Hon.  Howard  Cannon. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Cannon:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  AprU  23  which  was  addressed 
to  Secretary  Haig  and  which  concerned  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaties  of  1977.  The  Secre- 
tary has  asked  that  I  reply  In  his  behalf. 

President  Reagan,  during  the  campaign, 
categorically  stated  that  the  Treaties  are 
now  the  law  of  the  land  and  that  he  In- 
tends to  abide  by  their  provisions.  The 
United  States  has.  of  course,  an  obligation 
to  honor  International  agreements  which 
our  government  has  negotiated  and  rati- 
fied. At  the  same  time,  this  Administration 
intends  to  insist  that  Panama  also  abide 
by  Its  obligations  under  the  Treaties.  The 
Treaties  will  be  Implemented  in  a  manner 
which  takes  Into  account  fully  our  national 
Interest  concerns. 

The  first  year  and  a  half  of  implementa- 
tion of  the  Treaties  have  proceeded  with- 
out serious  problems.  The  two  governments 
are  moving  to  Institutionalize  the  new  rela- 
tlonshlD  between  our  countries  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Canal;  the  waterway  itself  has 
continued  to  function  safely  and  efficiently, 
even  at  the  record  traffic  levels  which  have 
been  handled  In  recent  months.  We  see  a 
situation  In  which  Panama  has  an  economic 
Interest  In  the  effective  operation  of  the 
Canal  and  In  Its  security. 

The  Canal  Is  not  today  the  issue  of  con- 
tention and  confrontation  between  the 
United    States    and    Panama    that    It    once 


was.  Problems  and  different  points  of  view 
remain,  of  course,  but  they  are  being  ap- 
proached through  normal  diplomatic  chan- 
nels and  through  the  Institutional  mecha- 
nisms established  by  the  Treaties  to  handle 
such  problems.  In  seeking  their  resolution, 
the  Administration  Is  firmly  committed  to 
protecting  American  interests  In  the  Isth- 
mian region.  It  might  be  worthwhile  to  note 
that  Panama,  today,  is  not  among  the  coun- 
tries of  greatest  security  concern  In  the 
Central  American  area  and  that  our  mili- 
tary forces  In  Panama  are  exercising  their 
fuu  Treaty  rights. 

Regarding  your  Inquiry  about  abrogating 
the  Treaties,  the  Administration  has  no  plan 
for  such  action.  It  Is  Important  to  note  that 
the  1977  Treaties  contain  no  procedure  for 
termination  at  the  option  of  either  party. 
The  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  which  provides 
for  United  States  control  of  the  canal  opera- 
tion and  for  the  presence  of  United  States 
military  forces  In  Panama,  specifies  that  It 
will  terminate  on  December  31,  1999.  The 
related  Treaty  Concerning  the  Permanent 
Neutrality  and  Operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  provides  for  non-dlscrlmlna- 
tory  passage  of  vessels  of  all  nations,  priority 
passage  of  United  States  warships  In  an 
emergency,  and  a  basis  for  the  United  States 
to  take  necessary  and  appropriate  action  to 
maintain  the  security  of  the  Canal,  includes 
no  termination  date  or  procedure  for  ter- 
mination Inasmuch  as  It  was  designed  to 
remain  In  force  permsmently.  Thus,  neither 
Treaty  may  be  terminated  by  the  action  of 
a  single  party;  the  agreement  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama 
would  be  required. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  on  October  1. 
1979,  the  date  of  the  entry  Into  force  of  the 
new  Treaties,  the  1903  Treaty,  and  sub- 
sequent earlier  Treaties,  terminated  ir- 
revocably. An  abrogation  of  the  1977  Treaties 
would  not  result  In  the  restoration  of  the 
earlier  Treaties  on  which  our  presence  In 
Panama  had  been  passed.  Thus,  termination 
of  the  1977  Treaties  would,  absent  a  totally 
new  agreement  with  Panama,  leave  the 
United  States  without  rights  to  operate  the 
canal  or  to  maintain  military  forces  in 
Panama. 

This  Administration  views  the  fundamen- 
tal Interest  of  the  United  States  In  Panama 
as  the  secure  availability  of  an  efficiently 
operating  canal  to  our  commercial  and  mili- 
tary vessels.  Its  policies  will  be  based  on 
compliance  with  our  Treaty  obligations.  In- 
sistence on  our  full  Treaty  rights,  and  the 
most  business-like  and  efficient  management 
of  the  Canal  enterprise. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  Information  will 
be  helpful  in  your  further  consideration  of 
these  Important  Issues. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Fairbanks, 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 

Department  op  State, 
Washington.    DC.   July   30,   1981. 
Hon.  Howard  Cannon, 
U.S.  SenjLte. 

Dear  Senator  Cannon:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  23  to  President  Reagan 
on  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties  of  1977.  As 
Indicated  In  Mr.  Prledersdorfs  Interim  re- 
ply of  June  22,  the  Department  of  State  has 
been  asked  to  prepare  a  response  on  behalf 
of  the  President. 

The  Panama  Canal  Treaties  of  1977  en- 
tered Into  force  on  October  1.  1979.  Since 
then  the  Canal  has  continued  to  serve  world 
commerce  and  handle  record  volumes  of 
cargo.  Today  the  Canal  Is  not  the  issue  of 
conflict  and  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  that  It  once 
was.  Problems  remain,  but  they  are  being 
approached     through     normal     diplomatic 
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channels  and  through  the  Institutional 
mechanisms  established  by  the  Treaties  to 
handle  such  problems.  All  the  clarifications 
to  the  Treaties  made  by  the  Senate  when 
It  gave  Its  consent  to  their  ratification  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Government  of  Pan- 
ama which  has  affirmed  its  assent  In  the  In- 
struments of  Ratification. 

The  Canal  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  unique  element  affecting  our  bi- 
lateral relationship  with  Panama.  Prior  to 
October  1,  1979  the  United  States  operated 
the  Canal  and  exercised  Jurisdiction  over  a 
Zone  which  bisected  Panama;  since  the  en- 
try into  force  of  the  new  Treaties,  the 
United  States  has  continued  to  operate  the 
Canal  In  accordance  with  United  States 
laws,  but  with  Panamanian  participation 
In  anticipation  that  Panama  will  assume 
responsibility  for  operation  of  the  waterway 
in  the  year  1999. 

For  a  more  detailed  response  to  your  in- 
quiry about  the  Canal,  may  I  refer  to  my 
letter  to  you  of  May  18  which  was  In  reply 
to  essentially  the  same  question,  but  which 
you  had  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  my  letter  for  your 
convenience. 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  be  of 
assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Richard    Fairbanks. 

Assistant  Secretary 
for   Congressional    Relations. 

THE  Panama  Canal  Treaties  PosmoN  Paper 
(By  Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon) 

One  of  the  most  thoroughly  investigated 
and  debated  issues  ever  addressed  by  the 
American  Congress  was  ratification  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaties  in  1978. 

In  addition  to  normal  consideration  of  the 
treaties  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
on  which  I  serve,  also  held  extensive  hear- 
ings. This  was  proper  bscause  of  their  Im- 
portance to  our  nation's  defense. 

Although  there  were  many  complicated  as- 
pects of  the  treaties,  the  question  really 
boiled  down  to  the  following:  Did  the  United 
States  have  a  better  chance  of  using  and 
defending  the  Canal  with  the  treaties  cr 
without  them? 

It  was  the  unanimous  belief  of  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  defense  of  the  Canal 
would  be  enhanced  by  ratification  of  the 
treaties.  Each  of  these  men.  Chairman  Gen- 
eral George  S.  Brown.  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Admiral  James  Holloway.  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  David  Jones,  .\rmy 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Bernard  Rogers  and 
Marine  Corps  Commandant  General  Louis  B. 
Wilson,  strongly  recommended  approval. 

Their  attitude  was  best  summed  up  In  a 
statement  by  the  Chairman,  General  Brown: 

"Our  capability  to  defend  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  enhanced  through  cooperation 
with  the  Government  of  Panama.  I  have  per- 
sonally worked  very  diligently  for  four  years 
to  achieve  these  treaties.  We  have  worked 
hard  for  theae  treaties  because  we  feel  they 
are  right." 

I  was  Impressed  by  these  words,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  four  American  Presidents — 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Richard  Nixon.  Gerald  Ford 
and  Jimmy  Carter — recognized  the  need  for 
a  new  agreement  with  Panama  and  were  in- 
volved in  negotiations  for  the  treaties. 

The  logic  of  these  military  experts  and  our 
Presidents  was  simole.  They  reasoned  that 
the  difficulty  of  defending  the  Canal  against 
internal  attack  by  guerrillas  or  insurgents 
was  lessened  If  we  had  the  coopyeratlon  of 
the  Panamanian  people.  Cooperation  gained 
by  ratification  of  the  treaties  would  also 
eliminate  the  most  likely  source  of  a  terror- 
ise attack — a  hostile  population. 


As  for  defending  the  Canal  against  an 
external  attack,  the  key  Is  control  of  b:>th 
entries  lo  It.  Wc  had  this  capability  before 
the  treaties  were  ratified  and  they  will  not 
affect  It  In  any  way.  Under  the  treaties,  tne 
United  States  will  continue  to  operate  and 
defend  the  canal  until  the  year  2000.  After 
that,  we  will  still  retain  the  right  to  defend 
the  Canal  against  any  threat  from  any 
source. 

The  alternative  to  cooperating  with  the 
Panamanian  people  was  a  strong-arm  ap- 
proach that  would  have  gained  us  nothing 
but  the  hatred  of  all  of  Latin  America. 
Americans  should  not  underestimate  the 
price  of  maintaining  an  armed  guard  over 
the  Canal;  one  of  our  military  experts  pre- 
dicted a  force  of  100,000  men  would  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  Canal  from  a  terrorist 
attack. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Canal  <s 
extremely  vulnerable  to  terrorist  action.  A 
handful  of  men  and  a  few  well-placed  explo- 
sive charges  could  render  It  useless  for  nor- 
mal commercial  traffic. 

Because  of  the  Intense  public  Interest  In 
the  Canal  treaties,  I  have  been  keenly  Inter- 
ested In  how  the  Canal  has  fared  since  ratifi- 
cation In  1978.  I  am  glad  to  say  the  experi- 
ence has  been  almost  totally  positive,  giv- 
ing the  United  States  one  of  its  rare  foreign 
pwllcy  successes  in  recent  years. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples: 

In  the  first  year  of  Joint  U.S. -Panamanian 
operation,  the  Canal  handled  more  ships  on 
average  and  received  more  revenues  than  at 
any  other  point  In  history; 

Since  ratification.  Panamanian  Strongman 
Omar  Torrljos — portrayed  by  treaty  oppo- 
nents as  a  communist  sympathizer — has 
openly  opposed  Initiatives  of  Cuban  Presi- 
dent Fidel  Castro  among  the  nonallgned  na- 
tions; 

Gen.  Torrljos  denounced  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  and  Influenced  Panama 
to  boycott  the  Moscow  Olympics  last  sum- 
mer; and 

Panama  has  offered  a  place  for  United 
States  advisors  to  train  antl-lnsurgent  troops 
for  combat  In  the  El  Salvadoran  civil  war. 

In  a  nutshell,  we  have  significantly  Im- 
proved our  relations  with  Central  America 
while  operations  of  the  Canal  have  continued 
without  a  hitch.  Those  were  the  goals  of  the 
Canal  treaties  and  we  must  note  they  have 
been  achieved  so  dramatically. 

I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  mall  during 
consideration  of  the  treaties.  Here  are  the 
answers  to  the  questions  asked  most  fre- 
quently. 

Q.  We  had  sovereignty  over  the  canal.  Why 
did  we  give  It  away? 

A.  In  fact,  we  did  not  have  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  although  the  1903  Treaty 
gave  us  extensive  rights  and  privileges  "as 
If  we  were  sovereign."  To  try  to  keep  the 
Canal  under  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  how- 
ever, would  probably  have  meant  that  we 
could  no  longer  use  It.  It  could  easily  be 
rendered  useless  by  a  very  small  number  of 
hostile  guerrillas.  The  new  treaties  did  not 
give  the  Canal  away;  rather  they  guaranteed 
that  we  win  be  able  to  keep  It  open  for  our 
use. 

Q.  Why  did  we  pay  Panama  to  take  the 
canal  back? 

A.  We  did  not.  The  treaties  call  for  In- 
creased payments  to  Panama,  but  they  will 
be  paid  entirely  from  Canal  revenues.  Under 
the  treaties.  It  Is  clearly  specified  that  the 
Increased  payments  are  to  come  only  from 
the  tolls  all  nations  pay  and  not  from  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

There  was  some  transitional  cost  to  the 
United  States  government,  but  charges  that 
turning  the  Canal  over  to  Panama  will  cost 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  were  highly  ex- 
aggerated. The   required   appropriations  for 


relocation  of  some  defense  Installations  and 
early  retirement  benefits  for  American  em- 
ployees of  the  Canal  Zone  are  estimated  to 
be  a  total  of  $350  million  over  21  years. 

The  Implementing  costs  of  these  treaties 
are  far  less  than  what  It  could  cost  us  to  try 
to  hold  onto  the  Canal  under  adverse  and 
hostile  circumstances. 

Q.  Doesn't  Panama  have  a  military  dicta- 
torship? 

A.  Yes.  It  does,  unfortunately.  Proponents 
of  the  ratification  do  not  deny  that  Torrljos 
Is  a  dictator,  nor  argue  that  the  Panamanian 
record  on  human  rights  Is  what  It  should  be. 
However,  negotiations  with  the  Panamanians 
began  before  Torrljos  came  to  power,  and.  on 
this  Issue,  he  does  represent  the  legitiinat<> 
interests  and  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  Pan- 
amanian people. 

Q.  Is  there  a  danger  that  we  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  Communists  by  ratifying 
these  treaties? 

A.  In  fact,  nothing  could  have  played  Into 
the  Communists'  hands  more  than  our  fail- 
ure to  ratify  the  treaties.  Those  close  to  the 
Latin  American  political  situation  believed 
that  treaty  ratification  robbed  the  Commu- 
nists of  their  one  potent  Issue — nationalism. 
Panama  is  not  pro-Communist  now;  out  of  a 
population  of  1.7  million,  there  are  only  an 
estimated  600  Communist  party  members, 
but  It  Is  the  Communists  who  opposed  U.S. 
ratification  of  the  treaties. 

Q.  What  Is  the  primary  U.S.  interest  In  the 
Panama  Canal? 

A.  To  use.  It.  Our  primary  Interest  In  the 
canal  Is  to  have  routine  access  to  it  and  pri- 
ority access  in  time  of  war.  The  new  treaties 
guarantee  this. 

Q.  What  guarantees  and  rights  does  the 
U.S.  have  under  the  new  treaties? 

A.  The  Panama  Canal  Treaties  provide 
that: 

A  United  States-controlled  commission  will 
continue  to  operate,  manage,  and  regulate 
the  Panama  Canal  until  the  year  2000; 

The  United  States  has  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  and  defend  the  Can<U 
and  may  act  unilaterally  against  any  threat 
to  the  Canal  from  any  source. 

In  the  year  2000  Panama  will  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  operation  of  the  Canal  but 
the  Neutrality  Treaty  provides  that: 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  have 
the  right  to  defend  the  Canal  and  ensure 
that  It  remains  open; 

U.S.  mllltory  vessels  will  have  the  right  to 
go  to  the  head  of  the  line  whenever  we  con- 
sider It  necessary: 

No  foreign  power  will  be  allowed  to  main- 
tain troops  or  ba&es  In  Panama;  and  ' 

Our  right  to  take  unilateral  action  to  de- 
fend the  Canal  and  keep  It  open  continues 
Indefinitely. 

Q.  Isn't  our  ability  to  defend  the  canal 
diminished  by  the  new  treaties? 

A.  No.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who 
unanimously  supported  the  treaties,  have 
stated  that  they  would  rather  defend  the 
Canal  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
treaties  than  under  the  provisions  of  the 
old. 

Q.  Isnt  a  Senator  who  vot«s  for  the 
treaties  being  unresponsive  to  his  con- 
stituents? 

A.  Only  in  the  most  narrow  sense  of  our 
form  of  representative  government.  Many 
people  seem  to  believe  that  the  weight  and 
volume  of  expressed  opposition  to  the 
treaties  should  have  shaped  the  Senate's 
action.  That  sentiment  also  holds  that  our 
role  In  this,  and  presumably  any  other  Issue 
where  emotions  run  high  and  opinions  are 
strongly  held  and  expressed.  Is  simply  to 
convert  these  emotions  and  opinions  into 
a  vote.  But  representation  is  not  so  simple. 
Not  only  are  those  who  might  be  In  the  ma- 
jority on  this  issue  often  In  the  mlnorttv 
on  other  Issues,  but  they  In  fact  then  expect 
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their   reiireaentatlTes   to   buck    trends   ftn<l 
fulopt  unpopular  causes  In  those  cases. 

I  have  received  a  great  amount  of  mall 
concemlrig  the  Canal  treaties,  and  I  studied 
and  weighed  It  carefully.  I  share  the  concern 
of  my  comstltuents  that  these  treaties  be  In 
cur  natlc^ol  interest.  Not  only  did  I  stud? 
the  test-liiony  presented  In  the  Arrnod  Serv- 
ices and  Ftorelgn  Relations  Committees,  but 
I  raised  'my  constituents'  questions  and 
questional  of  my  own  with  the  military  and 
political  Waders  of  this  country.  I  conclud<Ml 
that  ratification  of  the  treaties  would  be  '.n 
our  national  interest  and  that  It  would  maKe 
the  Canal  a  new  symbol  of  America's  vision 
for  a  peai  «ful  world. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  inomingr  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


The 
the  biU. 


INTEJ  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND 
DE)  'ELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1981 

The  PllESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  pending  business. 
The  ler islative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bUl  QB.  1196)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  AJct  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
development  and  security  assistance  pro- 
grams foit  the  fiscal  year  1982.  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps  for  the 
fiscal  yeaf  1982.  to  provide  authorities  for  the 
Overseas  .  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
and  for  ot  her  purposes. 

Senate  resumed  consideration  of 

AMXNOMENT  NO.  SS6 

(Purpose:  To  strike  out  language  providing 
for  the  autonomy  of  the  Peace  Corps,  to 
ensure  i  naxlmum  efficiency  of  ACTION  and 
Peace  Corps) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  and  the 
Senator  From  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nicxles) 
be  add^d  as  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PHESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectior  ,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  in 
July,  Seiator  Cranston  correctly  per- 
ceived th  at  it  was  going  to  be  impossible 
to  move  his  bill  to  separate  the  Peace 
Corps  frjm  ACTION,  because  of  wide- 
spread oijposition  to  this  proposal.  This 
opposition  was  completely  uniform 
throughout  the  administration.  The 
White  Ht»use,  OMB,  the  ACTION  agency 
and  the  Peace  Corps  itself  all  rejected 
the  proptosal  that  Peace  Corps  should 
be  separated. 

In  order  to  push  this  measure  through, 
rather  tnan  having  a  full  and  thorough 
debate  op  the  issue,  Senator  Cranston 
made  a  fush  move  to  attach  his  bill  as 
an  amendment  to  the  State  Department 
reauthorization,  it  did  pass  the  Senate 
by  a  narrow  margin  at  that  time.  But  I 
feel  that  the  reason  it  passed  was  pre- 
cisely thiit  the  debate  was  not  thorough 
and  the  issues  were  not  well  discussed. 

I  feel  confident  that  as  we  look  at 
those  issues  today,  in  more  careful  de- 
tail, we  ^i\\  come  to  see  that  separating 
the  Peacfe  Corps  from  ACTION  would  be 
a  seriousj  mistake,  a  mistake  which  would 
be  harmful  to  the  Peace  Corps. 


Madam  President,  instead  of  helping 
the  Peace  Corps,  as  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California 
wants  to  do,  separation  would  only  harm 
the  Peace  Corps.  I  know  there  is  wide- 
spread opposition  to  this  proposal  not 
only  from  the  administration,  but  from 
many  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate. A  major  reorganization  within  the 
executive  branch  is  something  for  which 
we  have  proper  channels  to  consider.  In- 
stead of  bypassing  those  channels,  and  a 
proper  examination  of  the  Issues,  I  urge 
that  we  examine  those  issues  very  care- 
fully, not  just  here  on  the  floor,  but  by 
the  committees  who  have  appropriate 
jurisdiction. 

COST 

One  of  the  major  reasons  not  to  sepa- 
rate the  Peace  Corps  from  ACTION  is 
cost.  Such  an  action  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers more  money.  Additiontd  funds 
would  be  needed  for  administration  re- 
cruitment, communications,  computer 
services,  accounting,  payroll,  rent  for 
new  ofiSce  space  and  so  on.  OMB  esti- 
mated added  cost  at  up  to  $3  million  in 
a  preliminary  review  earlier  this  year. 
In  1979  the  Senate  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  estimated  the  addi- 
tional costs  for  separation  at  $15  million. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia has  made  a  point  of  the  CBO  re- 
marks earlier  this  year  that  separation 
would  not  incur  additional  expense. 
However,  the  CBO  has  not  done  an  in- 
depth  study,  and  in  the  face  of  such 
widespread  disagreement  about  the  ex- 
act amount  of  increased  costs  I  feel  a 
more  thorough  study  should  be  done  be- 
fore we  rush  into  a  premature  decision. 

Madam  President.  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  that  no  one  who  has  looked 
at  this  issue  has  said  that  separation 
would  save  the  taxpayers  money.  Sepa- 
ration is  not  a  budget  trimming  opera- 
tion. There  is  general  agreement  that 
separation  will  cost  more  money,  though 
there  is  disagreement  about  exactly  how 
much.  These  are  times  when  we  are 
looking  to  save  taxpayers  dollars;  when 
we  are  looking  for  ways  to  cut  back  on 
the  Federal  bureaucracy — not  expand  it. 
The  fact  that  there  are  different  opinions 
about  additional  costs  only  argues  that 
we  should  have  a  thorough  study  of  this 
issue,  not  rush  to  a  premature  decision. 

Senator  Cranston  has  made  a  good 
deal  of  the  CBO  report.  He  has  claimed 
that  the  CBO  analysis  should  be  the  au- 
thoritative opinion  on  this  cost  issue.  My 
staff  has  talked  to  the  analyst  in  CBO 
who  prepared  that  report.  According  to 
CBO  their  report  was  based  on  a  casual 
and  very  hurried  look  at  the  cost  of  sepa- 
ration. They  said  there  was  no  detailed 
backup,  more  than  a  few  scratched  up 
work  sheets  and  a  marked  up  bill. 

There  were  other  issues  concerning 
spending  issues  which  had  higher  prior- 
ity last  spring,  and  the  Peace  Corps  sepa- 
ration did  not  receive  careful  attention 
or  a  thorough  analysis.  The  basis  of  the 
CBO  estimate  was  primarily  at  a  look  for 
additional  authorizations,  not  at  a  de- 
tailed cost  analysis  of  running  the  Peace 
Corps  programs.  Finally,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, CBO  said  that,  "The  OMB  estimate 
is  probably  as  good  as  anything  you  will 


get,  and  that  they  would  have  to  defer 
to  OMB." 

I  would  hasten  to  point  out.  Madam 
President,  that  OMB  did  not  do  a  thor- 
ough and  searching  cost  analysis  either, 
but  their  estimate  is  more  of  a  prelimi- 
nary analysis  also. 

So  to  argue  that  there  will  be  no  addi- 
tional costs,  and  to  base  that  argument 
on  a  CBO  report  which  contradicts  every 
other  analysis  which  has  been  done, 
would  not  be  wise.  We  all  know  that  new 
agencies  require  additional  funds.  It  is 
clear  that  we  do  not  have  an  accurate 
and  thorough  analysis  to  estimate  Just 
how  much  separation  would  cost.  We 
need  such  an  analysis.  Any  additional 
costs  would  be  a  strong  argument  against 
separation  in  these  times  of  extreme  fis- 
cal restraint. 

MILrrART  INTELLIGENCE 

The  current  Director  of  ACTION,  Tom 
Pauken,  had  some  connection  with  Army 
intelligence  during  his  voluntary  service 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  But  that  was  years 
ago.  and  would  not  effect  his  relationship 
with  Peace  Corps  today.  The  Senate  de- 
cided there  was  no  real  substance  to  the 
opposition  to  Pauken 's  nomination  on 
these  grounds  and  confirmed  his  ap- 
pointment by  voice  vote. 

We  do  not  want  to  have  any  appear- 
ance of  soldier  baiting.  We  should  honor 
those  who  served  their  country  during 
those  difficult  years — while  some  of  their 
peers  chose  to  violate  the  law  and  attack 
the  Government  policies. 

This  intelligence  connection  argument 
has  absolutely  no  substance.  Tom 
Houser.  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  from  1969-71  served  in  military 
counter  Intelligence  before  his  service  in 
the  Peace  Corps  itself.  No  one  com- 
plained about  his  nomination.  No  harm 
came  to  any  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

ACTION  is  completely  separated  from 
Peace  Corps  in  terms  of  day-to-day  pol- 
icy. When  there  is  clear  precedent  for 
Peace  Corps  leaders  themselves  having 
military  background  with  no  resulting 
negative  impact  on  Peace  Corps,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  argue  that  Mr.  Pauken's 
military  background  will  have  any  effect 
on  Peace  Corps  volunteers'  safety. 

ADMINISTRATION   POSITION 

As  I  have  said  before.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  administration  is  completely 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  separation.  I  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  yesterday  copies 
ol  letters  from  the  White  House  and 
from  the  Peace  Corps  itself  saying  they 
were  strongly  opposed  to  separation.  I 
cannot  imagine  why  we  would  not  lis- 
ten to  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
itself  when  she  states  her  complete  sup- 
port for  the  administration  position. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  thriving  imder  the 
new  administration.  Rather  than  being 
in  chains,  as  Senator  Cranston  said 
yesterday.  "The  Peace  Corps  is  prosper- 
ing". Separation  would  only  make  the 
Peace  Corps  more  viilnerable  to  attack. 
The  administration  feels,  and  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  here,  that  the  Peace 
Corps  should  be  linked  with  the  admin- 
istrations increasing  emphasis  on  volun- 
teerism  in  the  ACTION  Agency. 

We  have  the  Peace  Corps  Director's 
assurance      that     they     are     working 
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smoothly  with  the  ACTION  people,  and 
that  their  joint  relationship  is  mutually 
supportive.  Why  would  we  want  to  take 
the  radical  move  of  separation  when 
tilings  are  going  so  well? 

GOVERNMENTAL    AFFAIRS    HAS   JinUSDICTION 

Madam  President,  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  clearly  state  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  has  jurisdic- 
tion for  any  reorganization  of  the  exec- 
utive branch.  Senator  Roth  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  has  Joined 
in  support  of  my  amendment  today,  be- 
cause they  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  hold  hearings  and  examine  this  issue 
closely. 

I  would  note.  Madam  President,  that 
when  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  this  issue  in  1979 
they  voted  overwhelmingly  to  keep  the 
Peace  Corps  and  ACTION  together.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  California, 
Senator  Cranston,  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est supporters  of  keeping  the  Peace 
Corps  and  ACTION  together  at  that 
time. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
why  the  sudden  change  of  heart  at  this 
time. 

REQUIREMENT 

Proponents  of  separation  have  cited 
a  decline  in  the  number  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  as  a  reason  for  separation, 
saying  that  the  Peace  Corps  recruitment 
process  is  hindered  by  its  connection 
with  ACTION. 

However,  an  individual  becomes  a 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  and  is  sent  over- 
seas only  after  passing  through  various 
stages  of  preparation  for  such  duty.  In- 
evitably, numerous  applicants  are  re- 
jected for  a  variety  of  reasons  during  the 
weeding  out  process.  This  is  done  by  the 
Peace  Corps  itself  and  not  by  ACTION, 
so  it  is  the  Peace  Corps  which  deter- 
mines how  many  oi  the  initial  applicants 
actually  go  on  to  serve. 

The  real  gage  of  whether  Peace 
Corps  has  been  hindered  by  its  associa- 
tion with  ACTION  is  to  look  at  the  appli- 
cation and  inquiry  figures.  And  this  data 
clearly  indicates  a  rise  in  interest  in 
serving  as  a  Peace  Corps  volimteer  since 
the  placement  of  Peace  Corps  within 
ACTION  in  1979. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  showing  the  inquiry 
figures  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Peace  Corps 


Fiscal 
year  1978 


Fiscal 
year  1981 


AppUcations    13.881  >  16, 632 

Nominations    7,987  8,382 

WATS  Line  Inquiries..     37. 902  •  S3, 017 


■The  applications  received  are  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981. 

•The  WATS  Line  Inquiries  data  Is  as  of 
September  30,  1981. 

(Mr.  QUAYLE  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  second, 

the  October  1980  issue  of  Government 

Executive  cited  the  international  situa- 

Hon  and  not  any  connection  with  AC- 


TION as  a  factor  in  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  volunteers  serving  overseas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  that  information  from  the 
October  1980  issue  of  Grovemment  Execu- 
tive be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  in- 
formation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  fact,  the  elements  governing  the  size 
of  the  Corps  are  outside  of  the  UJ3.  and 
totally  Independent  of  anything  the  U.S. 
can  do.  It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  all 
foreign  volunteer  programs — Including  the 
Peace  Corps — have  suffered  a  world-wide  de- 
cline. This  In  the  face  of  a  enormous  Increase 
In  domestic  volunteer  programs  In  all  other 
foreign   countries. 

The  principal  factors  controlling  the  size 
of  the  Peace  Corps  operations  are  largely 
exogenous.  They  are  a  product  of  the  chang- 
ing International  environment  and  It  Is  now 
apparent  that  neither  the  Corps  Itself  nor 
the  U.S.  Government  can  do  much  to  Influ- 
ence them.  The  world  Is  a  far  different  place 
than  It  was  back  In  1961. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Proponents  of  separation 
have  consistently  stated  that  the  current 
situation  is  unfair  because  Peace  Corps 
contributes  60  percent  of  the  cost  of 
joint  services.  Inferring,  presumably, 
that  anything  over  50  percent  is  unfair. 
In  response,  several  points: 

First.  The  figure  is  incorrect.  In  fiscal 
year  1981  the  contribution  figure  was 
53.3  percent  and  the  projected  contribu- 
tion level  for  fiscal  year  1982  is  51.5 
percent. 

Second.  During  the  Peace  Corps  au- 
thorization hearing  in  April  of  tills  year. 
Acting  Peace  Corps  Director  William 
Sykes  was  asked  by  Senator  Cranston  if 
he  thought  the  current  arrangement 
wherein  the  Peace  Corps  pays  60  percent 
of  the  costs  of  the  shared  costs  is  equi- 
table? Sykes  replied: 

I  think  In  some  offices  It  Is  and  In  some 
offices  It  Is  not.  For  example.  In  health  serv- 
ices, we  pay  about  60  percent  of  the  costs  and 
we  get  over  90  percent  of  the  services  out  of 
that  office. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  shared 
services  and  the  actual  share  of  Peace 
Corps'  contribution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Jointly  Supposted  Services  (J8S) 

Administrative  and  technical  support  serv- 
ices provided  to  Peace  Corps  by  ACTION  are 
termed  "Jointly  supported"  because  they  are 
funded  from  both  the  Domestic  Programs 
and  Peace  Corps  appropriations.  These  serv- 
ices Include: 

Recruitment  of  qualified  and  well-moti- 
vated applicants  for  volunteer  assignments; 

National  and  local  communications  cam- 
paigns promoting  Peace  Corps'  programs  and 
recruitment  efforts; 

Audits  and  investigations; 

Legal  services; 

Delivery  of  health  care  and  benefits  to 
applicants  as  well  as  current  and  former 
Peace  Corps  volunteers; 

Negotiation,  award,  administration,  and 
close-out  of  contracts.  Interagency  agree- 
ments, and  grants; 

Data  processing  services; 

Such  administrative  services  as  volunteer 
and  staff  travel  arrangements  (Including 
passports  and  visas);  cable,  mall,  and  pouch 
services:    headquarters   space   and   property 


management;  WATS  switchboard.  FT8.  and 
local  telephone  services;  office  suppUes;  copy 
machines;  library  services; 

Management  analysis  studies; 

Personnel  security  Investigations;  and 

Financial  reporting  and  accounting  sys- 
tems; volunteer  and  staff  payroll;  processing 
of  financial  transactions. 

In  FY  1981.  Peace  Corps  contributed  »16.- 
117,000  to  ACTION  for  Its  share  of  the  fund- 
ing for  J88;  this  amount  Is  14.3  percent  of 
the  Peace  Corps  i^iproprlatlon  and  63  J  per- 
cent of  the  total  J8S  budget.  In  FY  1982, 
Peice  Corps  contribution  of  •13.543  000  Is 
14.2  percent  of  Its  appropriation  request  and 
61.5  percent  as  of  October  30,  1981  of  the 
amount  requested  for  JSS.  The  remainder  of 
the  JSS  funding  comes  from  the  Domestic 
Programs  appropriation. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire of  my  distinguished  colleague  about 
how  long  lie  will  be  speaking? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  About  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  must  re- 
turn to  continue  chairing  a  hearing  and 
I  have  recessed  for  just  a  mcnnent  so  I 
would  be  able  to  respond  to  Senator 
Hatch.  Five  minutes  will  be  fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah,  which 
would  delete  language  in  8.  1196  separat- 
ing the  Peace  Corps  from  the  ACTlOti 
Agency  and  creating  a  new,  independent 
agency. 

I  favor  the  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
because  I  believe  that  now  is  not  the  time 
for  us  to  be  creating  any  new  Federal 
agencies,  or  departments,  or  bureaus,  or 
any  other  similar  new  layers  of  bureauc- 
racy. Cost  estimates  vary,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  a  minimum  of  $3  million 
would  be  needed  in  order  to  create  this 
new  agency.  A  1979  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  report  put  the  flgtire  at 
$15  million  and  those  of  us  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  general  accuracy  of  Fed- 
eral cost  estimates  will  understand  my 
belief  that  the  actual  cost  of  realining 
the  Peace  Corps  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  several  times  higher  than  any  of  the 
estimates. 

I  say  frankly,  Mr.  President,  that  about 
the  last  thing  that  our  constituents  in 
Georgia  or  any  place  else  in  this  coim- 
try  need  or  want  to  hear  from  us  is  that 
we  have  legislated  into  existence  a  new 
Federal  agency.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
closely  examining  every  expenditure  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  a  swollen  Federal 
budget,  how  can  we  justify  the  creation 
of  yet  another  Federal  agency  with  all 
the  costs  and  bureaucracy  associated 
with  such  a  move?  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  is  what  the  elections  of  last  Novem- 
ber 4  were  all  about. 

Consideration  of  such  an  action  seems 
pardcularly  unnecessary  and  inappropri- 
ate as  far  as  the  Peace  Corps  is  concerned 
because  the  Corps  already  enjoys  virtual 
autonomy  within  the  ACTION  agency, 
sharing  only  some  administrative  and 
technical  services  with  ACTION.  AC- 
TION, of  course,  was  established  in  1971 
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as  the  paren  t  body  of  all  Federal  volun- 
teer progranis. 

My  underitandlng  of  the  Corps"  cxir- 
rent  situatlcti  is  that,  under  an  Execu- 
tive order  isiued  by  President  Carter  in 
1979.  the  P<ace  Corps  Director  reports 
directly  to  t;  le  President  on  policy  mat- 
ters and  dea:  s  directly  with  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  md  with  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Minagement  and  Budget  on 
budget  items.  Several  individuals  with 
broad  knowledge  of  Peace  Corps  affairs 
stated  at  th<  time  of  the  issuance  of  the 
Executive  or  ler  that  under  Its  provisions, 
the  Peace  Corps  would  have  and  still 
has  more  ln<  ependence  than  at  any  time 
in  its  histor;  .  including  Its  first  years  m 
the  e£u-ly  six  les. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
examined  the  Peace  Corps'  relationship 
with  ACTIO  '4  in  1979  and  concluded  that 
there  was  ns  need  to  separate  the  two 
agencies.  In  fact,  the  committee  report 
noted  the  ijnportance  of  retaining  the 
Peace  Corps  within  ACTION  as  a  mesms 
of  emphasizi  rig  the  "special  volunteer  na- 
ture of  the  1  rogram." 

I  have  no;  seen  any  data.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, or  otl  er  evidence  which  demon- 
strates that  the  committee  findings  In 
1979  are  no  longer  valid.  In  fact.  I  am 
told  by  a  manber  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  natters  involving  executive 
branch  reoiganizations.  that  we  have 
held  no  recent  hearings  on  the  proposal 
and  have  n('t  examined  the  question  in 
any  detail  whatsoever  since  the  1979 
hearings.  S<  one  question  ought  to  be 
asked :  Why  are  we  bypassing  our  estab- 
lished comn  ittee  process? 

Tho  biggest  problem  confronting  the 
Peacp  Corps  from  what  I  have  gathered, 
Is  not  its  affl  nation  with  ACTION  but.  In 
fact,  is  the  >ame  one  confronting  every 
other  Federal  organization — a  lack  of 
money.  I  dd  not  understand  how  that 
particular  problem  will  be  resolved  dur- 
ing these  times  of  economic  distress  by 
a  reshuffling  maneuver  costing  the  tax- 
payers; miHl)ns  of  dollars.  I  have  heard 
it  mentioned  that  the  cost  estimates  on 
the  propose< .  Peace  Corps  separation  are 
minimal  and  not  worth  worrying  about, 
certainly  no .  worth  considering  as  a  ma- 
jor factor  (  uring  deliberations  on  the 
proposal.  Well,  how  many  of  us  could 
name  one  hard-working,  hard-pressed, 
taxpaylng  constituent  who  would  agree 
that  $3  million,  or  $15  million  or  $30  mil- 
lion is  not  w  )rth  worrying  about? 

Some  proponents  of  separation  have 
cited  a  sul  ordination  of  Peace  Corps 
interests  by  ACTION  as  a  reason  for 
separation  )ut  again,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  seen  any  documentation  to 
back  these   issertions. 

Peace  Coips  volunteer  application  re- 
quests remain  high;  telephone  inquiries 
expressing  Interest  in  obtaining  more 
information  about  Peace  Corps  activities 
are  way  ab>ve  what  they  were  several 
years  ago:  j  nd  public  service  announce- 
ments on  th  B  Peace  Corps  continue  to  be 
placed  in  tjlevision  and  radio  markets 
across  the  country. 

The  adml  ilstration  is  united  in  its  op- 
position to  the  proposal.  Max  Frieders- 
dorf.  Dave  Stockman.  ACTION  Director 
Tom  Paukei,  and  Peace  Corps  Director 


Loret  Ruppe  are  all  on  record  as  oppos- 
ing the  separation. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
hearings  on  Mr.  Pauken's  nomination  to 
serve  as  Director  of  ACTION,  concern 
was  expressed  by  some  proponents  of 
separation  that  his  military  intelligence 
background  disqualified  him  from  serv- 
ing as  head  of  ACTION.  In  fact,  this 
military  service  was  cited  as  the  "Im- 
petus" behind  the  latest  effort  to  sepa- 
rate Peace  Corps  from  ACTION. 

Concern  was  expressed  by  some  that 
his  Army  intelligence  duties  in  Vietnam 
would  breach  the  traditional  separation 
of  U.S.  Intelligence  matters  and  Peace 
Corps  activities.  Further,  it  was  said. 
Pauken's  particular  military  service 
could  possibly  endanger  Peace  Corps 
field  volunteers. 

Such  assertions,  In  my  view,  have  been 
effectively  rebutted  by  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utsih,  in  his 
opening  remarks.  I  would  Just  add  sev- 
eral comments: 

First,  I  do  not  believe  that  honorable 
service  in  our  Nation's  military  should 
be  a  disqualifying  factor  during  consid- 
eration for  Government  service; 

Second,  no  matter  how  honorably 
motivated,  such  insinuations  tend  to  re- 
fiect  poorly  on  all  those  who  served  hon- 
orably during  the  difficult  period  of  the 
Vietnam  war;  and 

Third,  the  Vietnam  war  and  our  Na- 
tion's gallant  effort  to  save  freedom  for 
a  struggling  people  is  not  the  issue  here 
and  should  not  become  the  issue. 

The  matter  should  be  considered,  and 
rejected,  on  its  own  merits  or  lack  of 
same. 

I  urge  a  yes  vote  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
very  much  appreciate  the  close  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues.  I  deeply 
regret  being  on  the  opposite  side  to  them 
in  this  issue,  but  I  strongly  support  the 
committee  position.  I  do  so  having  been 
on  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
for  15  out  of  my  15  years  in  the  Senate. 
I  was  the  ranking  Republican  on  that 
committee  when  ACTION  was  set  up  at 
the  request  of  President  Nixon  a  decade 
ago.  At  that  time.  I  went  through  all 
the  theoretical  arguments  and  I  just 
gave  the  administration  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  and  decided  that  ACTION 
was  a  worthy  and  a  noble  attempt.  We 
approved  it.  and  now  we  have  had  a  dec- 
ade of  experience  with  it. 

I  find  myself,  eis  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  now  in 
a  somewhat  different  position.  When 
Senator  Glenn,  who  is  the  only  other 
Senator  who  was  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  when  we  set  ACTION 
up  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  has  come  to  the 
identical  conclusion,  that  this  is  a  bad 
idea,  that  we  ought  to  end  It  and  we 
ought  to  end  it  right  now.  and  for  sound, 
logical  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  the  resources  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  have 
not  been  totally  adequate  to  give  me  all 
the  cost  accounting  that  I  need.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Sena- 


tor from  Utah  have  raised  some  very 
good  questions.  We  do  have  answers  to 
those  questions  now  and  I  should  like  to 
give  these  answers  as  carefully  as  I  can. 
I  think  they  conclusively  support  the 
position  already  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  in  one  vote  and 
already  made  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  another.  I  hope  they  will  be 
supported  today  and  I  hope  those  facts 
will  provide  some  of  the  reasoning  for 
either  withdrawing  this  amendment  or, 
at  least  for  the  Senate,  overwhelmingly 
supporting  it. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  said 
that  he  has  seen  no  evidence  that  would 
change  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee's judgment  from  the  decisions 
made  10  years  ago  and  the  decision  made 
just  a  few  years  ago  not  to  merge  it 
into  ACTION.  Let  me  give  that  evidence 
in  the  course  of  my  comments.  Let  me 
simply  state  that  the  purpose  of  the 
proposal  to  separate  the  Peace  Corps 
fully  from  ACTION.  reaUy  the  underly- 
ing purpose,  is  to  strengthen  the  Peace 
Corps  recruiting  and  to  restore  its  iden- 
tity in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  I 
have  yet  to  see  or  know  of  any  Senator 
who  has  challenged  my  statement,  or  a 
House  Member,  that  I  have  visited  with 
more  Peace  Corps  members  throughout 
the  world  since  the  inception  of  that  pro- 
gram than  any  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  began  doing  this  as  a  business- 
man traveling  abroad.  I  foimd  It  the 
best  way  to  understand  and  learn  about 
the  concerns  and  Interests  of  the  normal 
citizen.  ^        , 

Sure,  I  could  go  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Embassies  in  the  countries, 
and  of  course,  for  political  and  economic 
briefings.  I  often  did  so.  But  I  also  travel- 
ed with  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  to 
learn  more  about  the  human  dimension 
of  the  country.  I  would  go  into  the  vil- 
lages with  them.  I  have  traveled  all  over 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  Afghanis- 
tan. Of  the  210  Peace  Corps  members  in 
Afghanistan.  I  met  with  200  of  them. 
Some  places.  I  had  to  walk  5  days  to  get  to 
a  landing  strip  and  meet  with  them  there. 
I  met  with  virtually  every  one  of  them. 
From  that,  I  got  a  picture  of  the  human 
side  of  Afghanistan  that  I  never  could 
have  gotten  sitting  In  the  Embassy  or 
from  any  other  source  of  information. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  Peace 
Corps,  one  of  the  great  successes  we  have 
had.  has  been  losing  its  identity.  It  does 
still  exist.  It  Is  alive  and  well.  Autonomy, 
however.  I  think  will  help  the  Peace 
Corps  build  a  great  esprit  de  corps  as 
it  begins  Its  third  decade  of  service  In 
the  developing  countries. 

Let  us  listen  to  the  cost  of  separation. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Etelaware  (Mr.  Roth)  Is 
here,  because  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee.  He 
looks  at  figures ;  he  understands  the  Im- 
pact of  these  figures. 

Some  of  the  estimates  I  have  seen 
thrown  around  as  to  the  savings  are 
iust  a  lot  of  baloney.  They  do  not  exist. 
They  cannot  be  proved  by  anyone,  and 
they  can  be  disproved  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  The 
cost  of  separating  tihe  Peace  Corps  from 
ACTION  should  not  be  anywhere  near 
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the  $15  million  estimated  by  the  sponsor 
of  this  amendment. 

OMB's  estimate,  made  after  the  €ul- 
ministration  had  gone  on  record  as  op- 
posed to  autonomy,  was  that  joint  serv- 
ices by  ACTION  and  the  Peace  Corps 
save  no  more  than  $3  million  per  year. 
That  is  only  one-fifth  of  what  the  esti- 
mate has  been.  The  OMB  analysis,  which 
is  printed  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee report,  states  that  "the  $3  million 
figure  should  be  viewed  as  an  outside  esti- 
mate for  additional  operating  costs"  for 
Peace  Corps  autonomy.  The  OMB 
analysis  says  explicitly  that  the  3  million 
figure  "is  likely  to  be  too  large."  So  we 
are  not  even  near  15  million. 

In  fact,  it  may  well  be  negative  that  Is. 
it  may  save  money. 

The  Peace  Corps  itself  prepared  an 
analysis  of  the  cost  of  separation.  That 
analysis,  prepared  before  the  issue  be- 
came politicized,  concluded  that  separa- 
tion from  ACTION  would  cost  the  Peace 
Corps  no  more  than  $1  million  and 
might  even  lead  to  budgetary  savings. 

Finally,  the  Congressional  Blidget 
Office  reviewed  this  proposal,  as  it  does 
all  bills,  and  their  conclusion  was  that 
the  measure  "is  expected  to  have  no 
budget  impact." 

This  measure  does  not  violate  the 
President's  budget  or  the  congressional 
budget  in  any  way. 

The  Senate  will  have  to  make  its  own 
decision  on  this  issue,  and  the  Senate 
will.  When  the  issue  came  up  last  June 
17.  the  Senate  voted — without  all  these 
new  facts — 52  to  45  to  separate  the 
Peace  Corps  from  ACTION.  The  facts 
have  not  changed  in  the  past  3  months, 
except  for  the  new  information  I  will 
give  today. 

The  Peace  Corps  functioned  well  as 
an  autonomous  agency  for  the  first  10 
years  of  its  existence.  This  year  is  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
it  is  a  good  time  to  return  to  the  formu'.a 
which  worked  so  well  at  the  outset;  the 
Peace  Corps  as  a  fully  separate  agency. 

With  respect  to  the  new  information 
I  have  been  able  to  discern,  the  purpose 
of  the  proposal  to  separate  the  Peace 
Corps  fuUv  from  ACTION  is  purportedly 
to  strengthen  Peace  Corps  recruiting  and 
restore  Its  identity  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  The  Peace  Corps  has  been 
submerged  under  ACTION,  and  many 
Americans  do  not  even  know  that  the 
Peace  Corps  still  exists.  Autonomy  will 
help  the  Peace  Corps  build  greater 
esprit  de  corps  as  it  begins  Its  third 
decade  of  service  in  developing  countries, 
as  I  have  mentioned. 

Peace  Corps  overhead  for  administra- 
tive requirements  is  3  percent  of  the 
budget.  Peace  Corps  payment  to  ACTION 
is  14  percent  of  budget.  Less  than  half 
the  payment  to  ACTION  is  for  direct 
Peace  Corps  support — that  is,  recruit- 
ment and  health  services.  More  than  7 
percent  of  the  Peace  Corps  budget  is  ex- 
pended on  overhead  items  controlled  by 
ACTION. 

The  Peace  Corps  blD  from  ACTION  is 
for  $13  million  at  the  President's  March 
request.  It  includes  large  shares  of  all 
the  costs  of  ACTION  staff  offices,  many 
of  which  conduct  little,  if  any.  activities 
for  the  Peace  Corps. 


The  Peace  Corps  to  date  has  had  no 
control  over  which  offices  are  included 
in  the  bill,  the  staffing  of  these  offices,  or 
their  work  plans. 

In  other  words,  we  have  an  agency 
here  which  is  being  cut  and  slashed  and 
reduced,  as  other  agencies  are;  yet.  they 
have  an  overhead  charge  thrown  on 
their  backs  over  which  they  literally 
have  no  control.  That  is  a  gross  distor- 
tion. It  is  a  gross  disincentive  for  the 
management  of  the  Peace  Corps,  an  op- 
eration that  has  been  known  for  its  fru- 
gality, many  of  whose  employees  volun- 
teer, receiving  far  less  than  their  coun- 
terparts in  AID.  living  in  the  villages, 
living  off  the  land.  They  have  a  big 
overhead  upstairs,  over  which  their  man- 
agement simply  has  frustration  and  no 
real  budget  control. 

Budget  reductions  in  ACTION  have 
called  into  question  the  real  need  for  a 
joint  support  program.  The  VISTA  pro- 
gram, the  only  stipended  volunteer  pro- 
gram in  ACTION,  is  being  dismantled. 
With  the  dismantling  of  that  volunteer 
program,  the  rationale  for  joining  the 
remaining  programs  is  very  weak.  None 
of  the  remaining  ACTION  programs  has 
terms  of  service  and  logistical  require- 
ments like  those  of  Peace  Corps.  The 
necessity  ACTION  faces  of  establishing 
management  systems  for  both  domestic 
and  international  operations  is  no  longer 
justified. 

The  present  arrangement  creates  In- 
efficiencies in  operation.  The  most  criti- 
cal example  is  in  the  recruiting  and 
placement  function.  Some  activities  are 
duplicated.  For  example.  ACTION  must 
prepare  and  transfer  materials  on  ap- 
plicants to  Peace  Corps.  Peace  Corps  then 
reviews  the  same  materials  in  order  to 
provide  for  final  placement. 

RIF's  are  being  conducted  in  ACTION 
which  affect  large  numbers  of  employ- 
lees  in  the  joint  support  offices.  The 
Peace  Corps  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
numbers  of  employees,  the  fimctions  af- 
fected, or  the  ultimate  cost  of  these  re- 
ductions. Peace  Corps  appears  not  to 
have  been  included  in  the  decision 
process 

The  recruiting  staff  has  been  substan- 
tially reduced  at  the  height  of  the  re- 
cruiting season — this  despite  the  fact 
that  90  percent  of  the  recruiting  is  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  Here  we  are  at  the 
height  of  the  season.  90  percent  of  the 
recruiting  is  Peace  Corps,  and  the  staff  is 
lieing  slashed. 

They  should  slash  it  at  the  time  of 
low  recruiting,  not  at  the  peak  of  re- 
cruiting, which  is  a  disincentive  and 
creates  chaos  and  confusion,  in  effect. 
Fiscal  year  1982  recruiting  will  be  2.000 
for  Peace  Corps,  less  than  100  for 
ACTION. 

Offices  of  Former  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teer Services  and  Peace  Corps  Partner- 
ship have  been  abolished,  over  the  ob- 
jection of  Peace  Corps. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  cuts  in 
logistical  support,  computer  operations, 
or  fiscal  services  have  taken  Into  account 
Peace  Corps  requirements. 

Let  me  cite  one  concrete  example  of 
what  separation  might  mean  in  practice. 
The  Chicago  ACTION  office  has  a  small 
unit  on  a  separate  fioor  of  the  building 


which  does  Peace  Corps  recruiting.  If 
Peace  Corps  is  separated  from  ACTION, 
this  is  the  dramatic  effect  it  will  have: 
The  Peace  Corps  recruiters  will  change 
their  letterhead  and  doorplate  and  re- 
ceive their  instructions  from  Peace  Corps 
headquarters  In  Washington,  without 
routing  paper  through  ACTION. 

I  urge  every  Senator  who  has  any  kind 
of  ACTION  office  in  this  or  her  State  to 
take  a  look  and  see.  Go  in  that  office, 
talk  to  the  people,  find  out  what  we  are 
doing,  and  find  out  why  this  particular 
amendment  at  this  particular  time  is 
really  ill  advised. 

The  argument  has  been  raised  that  we 
are  creating  a  new  Federal  agency.  This 
is  misleading.  In  fact,  the  Peace  Corps  is 
already  an  autonomous  agency.  All  we 
are  talking  about  is  shared  administra- 
tive expenses. 

Peace  Corps  should  be  free  to  decide 
what  kind  of  support  it  requires  and 
whether  it  should  determine  its  own 
needs  in  the  areas  of  personnel,  recruit- 
ing, and  computer  support. 

I  certainly  feel  that  the  facts  now  war- 
rant and  justify  support  for  the  amend- 
ment being  offered  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  California,  supported  by 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee, 
supported  by  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  certainly  supported  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  position  of  the  committee  in  this 
area  is  very  clear  indeed. 

Mr.  President.  I  air  happy  to  yield  the 
fioor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROTH  and  Mr.  BRADLEY  ad- 
dressed the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  brief- 
ly to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

ESTABLISH  THE  PEACE  CORPS  AS  AN 
AOTONOMOUS  AGENCT 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
June  the  Senate  wisely  approved  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  to  establish  the 
Peace  Corps  as.  an  independent  agency. 
I  am  proud  that  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  that 
legislation.  Mr.  President,  nothing  has 
changed  since  that  time,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  the  Senate  to  reverse  its 
position  today.  A  strong  Peace  Corps  is 
a  vital  ingredient  in  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  developing  world.  It  would  be  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  renew  our  vote 
for  a  more  effective  Peace  Corps  as  the 
President  meets  with  leaders  of  the  de- 
veloping and  industrisaized  world  in 
Cancun,  Mexico  to  revive  a  discussion  on 
North-South  cooperation.  To  do  this,  we 
must  reject  the  Hatch  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
establish  the  autonomy  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  thereby  restore  to  it  the  strong 
Identity  that  motivated  its  volimteers 
during  its  formative  years.  Nothing  less 
will  do.  Separation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
from  the  ACTION  umbrella  has  been 
gaining  support  among  legislators,  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
Peace  Corps  family  over  the  past  few 
years.  Those  closest  to  the  organization 
have  long  recognized  that  autonomy  for 
the  Peace  Corps  will  increase  its  vislbil- 
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Ity,  enhanci!  recruitment,  and  thus  lift 
up  the  morie  of  its  personnel.  It  will  re- 
new the  setse  of  purpose  and  vitality 
that  dlstlngiiLshed  this  special  organiza- 
tion during  |lts  early  years  and  I  believe 
It  could  laiiich  the  Peace  Corps  Into  a 
new  era  of  j  commitment  and  effective- 
ness. J 

In  1961,  tie  Peace  Corps  was  bom  of  a 
compelling  Idea :  Dedication  to  bettering 
the  conditions  of  the  world's  poor  by 
sharing  Ainerica's  resources  of  human 
talent,  sldlli  and  idealism.  To  establish 
Its  special  Identity,  it  wtis  made  a  sepa- 
rate agencyj  within  the  Department  of 
State.  The  dynamism  and  exuberance  of 
the  first  Director  of  the  Peace  Corpd, 
Sargent  Shaver,  a  man  whose  name  has 
become  aliiost  synonymous  with  the 
Peace  Cori^.  turned  the  idea  Into  an 
Institution.  ! 

For  10  yefl|rs,  the  Peace  Corps  remained 
a  vibrant  agency  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. In  19*1.  it  was  transferred  to  the 
ACTION  A|ency.  whose  umbrella  also 
extended  ov#r  VISTA  and  other  domestic 
volunteer  programs.  Then  in  1979.  the 
House  approved  legislation  which  would 
have  removid  the  Peace  Corps  from  the 
ACTION  Agency  and  placed  it  within  the 
newly  createp  International  Development 
Cooperaticnl  Agency  (IDCA).  However, 
this  proposal  disturbed  many  supporters 
of  the  Peaca  Corps  including  Members  of 
this  body.  \|ho  feared  that  placing  the 
Corps  within  IDCA.  the  proposed  um- 
brella aid  aeency.  would  cast  it  as  an- 
other foreiga  aid  program. 

This  Imaic  would  rob  it  of  its  unique 
people-to-paople  character,  which  em- 
phasizes the  mutual  benefit  of  interaction 
between  Pe^ce  Corps  volunteers  and  the 
people  of  thblr  host  countries.  Respond- 
ing to  thes*  concerns,  and  recognizing 
the  vsdue  oil  Peace  Corps  independence, 
President  ctrter  offered  a  compromise. 
He  issued  an  Executive  order  which  made 
the  Peace  Corps  "semiautonomous ' 
within  the  /  CTION  Agency. 

Mr.  Presid  ent.  the  1979  Executive  order 
apparently  i  las  resolved  some  of  the  ad- 
ministrative personnel,  and  budgetary 
problems  that  concerned  Members  of 
Congress.  iowever.  being  subsumed 
within  ACTION  continues  to  hinder  the 
ability  of  tie  Peace  Corps  to  project  a 
strong  independent  identity,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  has  iffected  the  recruitment  of 
Peace  Corp;  volunteers.  Remaining  un- 
der the  ACT  [ON  umbrella  obscures  Peace 
Corps'  visibility  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Peace  Corps  is  a  unique  Institution  with 
a  special  global  purpose,  and  should  not 
be  grouped  with  domestic  programs 
which  have  a  noble,  but  different  pur- 
pose. It  can  best  accomplish  its  mission 
by  standing-  on  its  own. 

A  report  Entitled  the  "Future  of  the 
Peace  Corp.3  "  prepared  under  a  contract 
for  the  AC'ION  Agency  by  the  Aspen 
Institute  fo'  Humanistic  Studies,  con- 
cluded, in  977.  that  "as  the  'holding 
company'  far  the  Peace  Corps."  ACTION 
drastically  :>duced  the  Peace  Corps"  visi- 
bility. subor(  linated  its  recruitment  fimc- 
tlon  to  seve:  al  different  domestic  volun- 
teer graups.  :ept  the  number  of  volunteers 
low,  allow©  I  the  unit  cost  of  a  vol- 
unteer to  rii  e.  and  "in  general,  made  the 
Peace  Corpj  a  somewhat  more  routine. 


less  exciting  adjunct  to  the  foreign  aid 
function,  rather  than  a  uniquely  vibrant 
expression  of  'the  best  that  is  in  us"." 
Revitalizing  what  can  become  our  best 
means  for  broadening  international  un- 
derstanding is  sufficient  reason  to  au- 
thorize the  sepmration  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  confirmation  of  Thomas 
Pauken.  as  head  of  ACTION,  presented 
a  forceful  argumoit  for  separating  the 
Peace  Corps  last  June,  and  it  still  is  one 
tDday.  Lilce  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  I 
opposed  Mr.  Pauken 's  nomination  not  be- 
cause I  questioned  his  character,  ability, 
or  qualifications,  but  because  I  feared 
that  his  previous  service  as  a  military 
Intelligence  adviser  in  Vietnam  would  be 
construed  abroad  as  evidence  of  a  con- 
nection between  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
U.S.  intelligence  community.  Such  sus- 
picions can  compromise  irreparably  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Peace  Corps.  For  this 
reason,  the  Corps  has  maintained  a  pol- 
icy of  complete  separation  from  the  in- 
telligence community  and  its  activities. 
Merely  raising  such  suspicions  would 
seriously  rob  the  Peace  Corps  of  Its  ef- 
fectiveness and  such  could  endanger  the 
security  of  Its  overseas  staff  and  volun- 
teers. 

The  confirmation  of  Mr.  Pauken  as  Di- 
rector of  ACTION  makes  it  imperative 
that  we  enact  autonomy  of  the  Peace 
Corps  into  law  not  next  year,  or  the  next 
year,  but  now.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  in  reinforcing  the  credi- 
bility of  this  important  Institution  and 
reinvigorating  its  activities.  I  urge  them 
to  once  and  for  all  resolve  the  decade- 
old  problem  of  submersion  that  has 
plagued  the  Peace  Corps.  I  urge  them  to 
reject  the  Hatch  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fnxn  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  support  on 
both  substantive  and  procedural  grounds 
the  Hatch  amendment  to  remove  the  pro- 
vision in  S.  1196  establishing  the  Peace 
Corps  as  an  independent  agency. 

Procedurally,  I  note  for  the  record  that 
this  proposal  was  included  in  the  foreign 
assistance  bill  without  any  reference  to 
the  oversight  responsibilities  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  for  matters 
relating  to  reorganizing  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  Yet  the  mandate 
of  the  committee  in  this  area  is  clear. 
The  legislative  history  traces  back  to 
1921,  60  years  ago,  when  the  Senate 
charged  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  executive  departments  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
laws  enacted  to  reorganize  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Since  1949  alone,  some  103  re- 
organization proposals  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governmental  Affairs  or 
its  predecessor  committees  for  approval. 

This  procedure  has  proven  over  the 
course  of  60  years  to  be  an  effective  way 
to  balance  the  need  for  executive  branch 
flexlbiUty  in  reorganizing  itself  with  the 
constitutional  requirement  for  congres- 
sional oversight  of  effectiveness  in  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  the  Senate  recently  re- 
authorized for  another  4  y^ars  the 
Reorganization  Act,  under  which  these 
procedures  were  established. 


Mr.  President,  in  noting  this  proce- 
dural irregxilarity,  I  hasten  to  assure  my 
good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  that  I  recog- 
nize that  there  may  be  in  this  case  some 
overlapping  jurisdiction.  Certainly  there 
are  foreign  policy  implications  to  an  in- 
dependent Peace  Corps  that  his  commit- 
tee should  rightly  address. 

But  at  the  same  time.  I  think  that  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  this  proposal  is  a  per- 
fect example  of  why  the  Senate,  in  Its 
wisdom,  established  separate  review  pro- 
cedures for  reorganization  proposals.  In 
1971  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, predecessor  to  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  held  4  days  of  hear- 
ings on  then -President  Nixon's  proposals 
to  merge  into  a  new  ACTION  Agency  all 
Federal  volunteer  citizens  programs.  A 
number  of  justifications  for  this  proposal 
were  advanced.  Including  very  persuasive 
arguments  concerning  budgetary  savings 
and  the  pooling  of  human  resources.  The 
record  of  committee  hearings  ran  to 
400  pages. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  the 
creation  of  ACTION  as  an  agency  that 
included  the  Peace  Corps  was  not  a  step 
that  was  taken  lightly  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  Nor,  might 
I  add.  was  it  taken  lightly  by  th?  Senate. 

Furthermore.  In  May  1979.  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  again  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  subject.  In  a 
15  to  1  vote,  the  committee  recommended 
overwhelmingly  to  keep  the  Peace  Corps 
in  ACTION. 

Yet  for  reasons  that  are  unclear  to  me. 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  de- 
cided that  the  Peace  Corps  should  be 
separated  from  ACTION  and  made  an 
Independent  agency.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  did  not 
even  hold  a  hearing  on  the  subject.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  may  have 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  Its  recom- 
mendation to  the  Senate.  All  I  am  saying 
is  that  this  subject  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly vented  by  the  committee 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  de- 
termining whether  a  reorganization  of 
the  U.S.  Government  makes  sense  In 
terms  of  the  best  allocation  of  budgetary 
resources  and  effective  Government. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  strong  substantive  grounds  for  keep- 
ing ACTION  Intact. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for  a 
comment? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  says  that  the 
committee  has  not  vented  this  subject.  I 
feel  the  committee  really  has  very  care- 
fully looked  into  this  question.  We  held 
hearings  on  the  authorization.  We  have 
had  hearings  on  the  assistance  program 
from  which  funds  are  derived.  "The  sub- 
ject of  the  efficiency  of  the  joint  venture 
has  been  looked  into.  The  fact  is  that  the 
VTSTA  program  Is  being  dismantled  and 
the  VISTA  program  was  the  only  real  ex- 
cuse for  keeping  the  two  programs  ad- 
ministratively together,  and  when  that 
one  dries  up  there  is  not  much  point  In 
keeping  the  other. 

But  in  any  event,  just  so  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  can  have  his  mind  put  at 
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ease  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
looked  Into  this  subject,  I  direct  his  at- 
tention to  the  record  of  hearings  on  the 
Peace  Corps  and  AID  that  were  held  in 
AprU. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  who  is  a  mem- 
•ber  of  both  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  that  what  I  said  was 
that  this  had  not  been  reviewed  by  the 
committee  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  reorganizing.  This  is  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  me.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  those  who  are  advocates  of  such 
modification  certainly  are  entitled  to 
promote  that  idea,  but  in  keeping  with 
the  procedures  of  the  Senate,  It  should  be 
brought  to  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  which  has  that  responsibility. 

As  I  already  mentioned,  the  creation 
of  ACTION  was  taken  after  long  and  ex- 
tensive hearings,  and  I  shall  put  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  well  as 
other  committees  on  notice  that  when  It 
comes  to  reorganizations  we  In  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  have  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  and  we  intend  to  In- 
sure that  that  responsibility  is  main- 
tained and  will  object  to  any  efforts  like 
trying  to  avoid  that  jurisdiction  and 
promoting  reorganization  through  other 
authorizing  committees. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  had  those  who 
feel  this  change  should  have  come  about 
come  to  our  committee  that  would  have 
been  the  will  of  the  majority  there. 

But  what  I  am  saying  Is  that  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  has  that 
special  responsibility  and  we  Intend  to 
maintain  It. 

But  In  any  event,  as  I  said  earlier.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  some  very 
good  reasons  for  keeping  ACTION  in- 
tact. From  budgetary  and  administra- 
tive efflclpncy  points  of  view  alone,  the 
present  structure  is  certainly  logical.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  cutting  not  only 
Federal  programs  but  It  Is  proposed  to 
cut  whole  departments,  it  makes  no  sense 
to  me  to  recreate  an  indenendent  agency 
which  has  been  functioning  perfectly 
well  in  an  existing  organizational  struc- 
ture. 

OMB  has  estimated  that  the  added 
costs  of  just  setting  up  a  newly  Inde- 
pendent Peace  Corps  would  be  at  least 
$3  million.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  that  based  on  the  results  of  the 
1979  hearings,  the  cost  could  be  as  much 
as  $15  million.  There  does  seem  to  be 
some  disagreement  as  to  what  ftie  ac- 
tual costs  today  would  be.  I  would  say 
that  this  disagreement  Itself  should  be 
sufficient  reason  to  subject  this  proposal 
to  regular  Senate  procedures.  I  would 
also  note  that  whatever  the  comparable 
cost  was  In  1979,  It  worild  surely  be  con- 
siderably higher  today. 

Finally,  I  understand  that  one  of  the 
motives  for  separating  the  Peace  Corps 
from  ACTION  may  be  unhappiness  on 
the  part  of  some  Senators  with  the 
background  of  the  present  ACTION 
Director,  Mr.  Pauken.  All  I  would  say 
about  that  line  of  reasoning  is  that,  if 
every  time  someone  does  not  like  the 
head  of  an  agency  who  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  all  we  need  do  is 


dismember  that  agency,  we  might  as 
well  forget  about  keeping  any  kind  of 
organizational  order  in  Government. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  Hatch  amendment. 
I  would  urge  and  suggest  to  those  who 
are  advocates  of  revision,  or  reorganiza- 
tion, to  propose  it  through  the  regular 
procedures  of  the  Senate. 

I  yield  back  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  if 
this  amendment  is  accepted  we  will  be 
sending  exactly  the  wrong  signal  all 
around  the  world,  especially  to  those 
Third  World  nations  where  so  many  of 
our  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  located: 
a  signal  to  the  effect  that  we  are  taking 
the  wraps  off  and  that  we  will  perhaps 
consider  using  the  Peace  Corps  for  In- 
telligence-gathering purposes. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  so  well  accepted 
for  the  past  20  years  is  the  fact  the  de- 
veloping countries  know  that  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  not  being  used  for  intelli- 
gence purposes,  and  for  that  reason  they 
have  been  able  to  go  Into  sensitive  re- 
gions of  the  recipient  country  and  carry 
out  their  assigned  development  missions. 

This  amendment  would  wave  a  flag 
of  warning.  Even  though  we  know  our- 
selves that  we  would  not  use  them  for 
this  purpose,  it  would  still  wave  a  flag, 
and  I  think  It  would  do  harm  to  the 
acceptability  of  the  Peace  Corps.  It  could 
even  put  in  jeopardy  the  lives  of  5,400 
volunteers  currently  stationed  overseas. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  this  very 
Issue  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
committee  and  we  voted  10  to  2  to  sepa- 
rate Peace  Corps  from  the  ACTION 
Agency. 

In  addition,  we  all  know,  and  It  has 
been  referred  to  here,  that  the  full  Senate 
decided  this  past  June  that  there  should 
be  this  separation. 

I  would  agree  with  the  previous  speak- 
ers that  an  intelligence  background  or 
military  background  should  not  only  not 
disqualify  the  present  Director  of  AC- 
TION from  being  the  Director  of  AC- 
TION, but  It  should  enhance  his  perform- 
ance In  that  job,  because  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believes  that  military  service 
rounds  out  a  man,  and  there  is  no  reason 
In  the  world  why  It  should  be  considered 
a  disqualifying  factor.  I  would  like  to 
think  It  should  be  thought  of  as  an  added 
factor,  one  more  facet  of  experience.  I 
say  this  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Pauken  should  be  well  suited  to  be 
the  head  of  ACTION,  but  that  because 
of  the  Intelligence  part  of  his  background 
I  do  not  think  he  should  have  supervision 
over  the  Peace  Corps,  not  because  of  the 
fact,  but  because  of  the  appearance, 
which  could  be  misunderstood  overseas. 
It  is  this  that  Is  so  Important. 

More  Important  than  whether  it  ts 
Mr.  Pauken  who  Is  the  head  of  ACTION 
or  not  Is  the  long-term  sjonbollsm  of  the 
Peace  Corps  as  being  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can volunteers  Interested  In  helping  the 
recipient  countries  and  promoting  the 
cause  of  peace  around  the  world.  I  firmly 
support  the  bipartisan  committee  posi- 
tion on  this  issue. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  few  remarks  to  add  to  my  state- 
ment of  yesterday. 


First,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  yesterday  submitted 
for  the  Record  a  letter  to  the  editor 
written  by  Joseph  H.  Blatchford,  direc- 
tor of  the  ACTION  Agency  under  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  26.  1981.  I 
would  simply  like  to  Insert  a  letter  which 
takes  a  contrary  position — published  in 
the  Washington  Star  on  May  1.  1980 — 
from  John  R.  Dellenback,  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  under  President  Ford. 
Mr.  Dellenback,  who  Is  also  a  former 
Republican  Congressman  from  Oregon, 
stated,  referring  to  the  current  inclusion 
of  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  ACTION 
Agency : 

However  much  those  programs  looHs.  alike 
on  the  surface,  below  the  surface  they  are 
very  considerably  different  and  I  think  that 
experience  has  demonstrated  tluit  the  at- 
tempt to  combine  till  these  programs  In  a 
single  agency  was  a  legislative  error. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Dellenback's  letter  to  the  Washington 
Star  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LmTR  TO  THi  EorrOB 

For  the  sake  of  our  present  and  potential 
future  Peace  Corps  volunteers  all  over  the 
world  and  their  families,  as  well  as  for  the 
Peace  Corps  Itself,  I  deeply  regretted  your 
AprU  22  editorial  on  the  ACTION  nominee. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Congress  from 
Oregon  I  must  share  the  blame  for  the 
present  unfortunate  situation.  It  was  the 
Congress  that,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
presidency,  saw  fit  to  take  some  domestic 
volunteer  programs  and  couple  them  with 
the  Peace  Corps  In  the  new  agency  called 
ACTION.  However  much  those  programs 
look  alike  on  the  surface,  below  the  surface 
they  are  very  considerably  different  and  I 
think  that  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
the  attempt  to  combine  all  these  programs 
In  a  single  agency  was  a  legislative  error. 

During  my  two  years  as  director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  during  Mr.  Ford's  presidency 
we  gave  high  priority  to  making  as  abso- 
lutely certain  as  we  could  that  there  existed 
neither  fact  nor  Impression  of  any  connec- 
tion between  the  Peace  Corps  and  any  in- 
telligence service  of  the  government.  Our 
first  reason  was  to  keep  our  volunteers  safe 
from  any  cotmter-lntelUgence  operations  in 
any  foreign  ooimtry.  Our  second  reason  was 
to  maximize  their  effectiveness  as  commu- 
nicators between  our  country  and  the  land 
In  which  they  were  serving  and  to  make 
their  road  there  as  smooth  as  possible  In 
that  regard.  Our  third  reason  was  to  assist 
the  fulfilling  of  the  Peace  Corps  mandate 
of  promoting  world  peace  and  friendship, 
assisting  by  eliminating  as  effectively  as  pos- 
sible any  suspicion  that  our  volunteers  were 
Intelligence  agents. 

Periodically  the  charge  would  be  raised 
that  our  people  were  really  Intelligence 
agents,  most  particularly  CIA.  We  would  Im- 
mediately Jump  on  the  accusation  and  chal- 
lenge the  spreader  of  any  such  charge  or 
rumor  to  cite  specifics.  During  my  fxill  two- 
year  tenure  In  the  Peace  Corps  there  was  no 
successful  challenge  to  our  claim  that  no 
such  links  existed. 

Mr.  Pauken  is  very  possibly  and  even  prob- 
ably an  extremely  fine  and  competent  per- 
son.  So  far  as  the  domestic  side  of  ACTION 
Is  concerned,  he  might  well  make  an  excel- 
lent administrator.  WhUe.  under  a  combina- 
tion of  statute  and  executive  order,  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  operationally  predominantly  auton- 
omous,   there    remains    enough    structural 
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made  on  the  basis  of  the  situation  today. 

I  also  wish  to  stress  that  much  of  the 
sentiment  to  keep  the  Peace  Corps  with- 
in the  ACTION  Agency  In  1979  was  based 
upon  a  desire  to  give  the  1979  Executive 
order  a  chance  and  see  if  it  alleviated  the 
problems  experienced  by  the  Peace  Corps 
within  ACTION. 

In  my  view,  that  experiment  has  not 
succeeded.  My  colleague  from  Utah  ar- 
gued yesterday  that  there  is  considerable 
harmony  within  the  ACTION  Agency. 
That  is  not  the  picture  I  have  been  given. 
Yesterday,  I  inserted  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  describing  the  degree 
to  which  relationships  between  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  ACTION  Agency  had  de- 
teriorated. I  have  also  been  contacted  by 
a  number  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and 
staff  expressing  the  same  concerns  dis- 
cussed in  the  Post  article.  The  unilateral 
termination  by  the  ACTION  Agency  of 
Peace  Corps  recruiters  this  very  week  has 
exacerbated  the  discord  described  in  the 
Post  article. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  1979  Execu- 
tive order  has  not  resolved  these  long- 
standing problems. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  continue  to  de- 
bate the  cost  issue  for  some  time.  I  have 
obtained — although  not  from  any  official 
Peace  Corps  source  and  certainly  not 
with  the  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Ruppe — a 
copy  of  an  internal  Peace  Corps  budget 
analysis  which  estimates  that  after  sepa- 
ration the  Peace  Corps  will  save  $1  mil- 
lion per  year.  This  analysis  is  a  detailed, 
program-by-program  analysis.  It  Is  the 
estimate  to  which  the  distinguished  com- 
mittee chairman  (Mr.  Percy )  just  made 
reference. 

Mr.  President,  this  internal  Peace 
Corps  budget  workup  estimates  a  one- 
time cost  for  separation  of  $920,000. 
However,  this  one-time  cost  is  more  than 
made  up  by  the  subsequent  yearly  sav- 
ings of  $1  million. 

According  to  this  document,  the  pro- 
jected savings  is  the  result  of  two  factors. 
First,  the  analysis  states  that  several 
functions  performed  by  ACTION  as  a 
part  of  the  joint  support  services  dupli- 
cate largely  or  entirely  existing  Peace 
Corps  functions,  therefore,  according  to 
the  Peace  Corps  budget  projection,  little 
or  no  additional  costs  would  be  Incurred 
by  the  Peace  Corps  due  to  autonomy. 

Second,  the  remaining  functions  to  be 
transferred  will  be  exclusively  tailored  to 
meet  Peace  Corps  needs  rather  than  hav- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  two  agencies. 
According  to  this  analysis,  this  will  re- 
sult not  only  in  reduced  cost  but  also 
more  effective  services — not  because 
ACTION  provides  the  services  ineffi- 
ciently or  badly,  but  simply  because  the 
Peace  Corps  will  be  designing  the  func- 
tions to  serve  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  document  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analysis 

The  following  analysis  provides  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  to  the  Peace  Corps  of  ac- 
quiring for  Itself  those  services  now  per- 
formed for  It  by  ACTION  as  Joint  Support 


Services.  The  analysis  Is  based  on  the  level 
of  services  required  to  support  the  Peace 
Corps  in  FY  1982  at  the  $95  million  level  and 
presumes  that  the  transferred  functions 
would  be  Integrated  into  the  Peace  Corps 
organizational  structure  now  being  estab- 
lished in  response  to  the  FT  1982  budget  re- 
strictions rather  than  maintaining  the  cur- 
rent ACTION  organization  structure. 

The  analysis  Is  In  two  parts.  The  first  part 
deals  with  the  continuing  costs  of  providing 
the  services  to  be  transferred.  The  second 
part  deals  with  the  one-time  cost  of  im- 
plementing the  transfer. 

PART  I— CONTINUING  COSTS 

SUMMARY  OF  PEACE  CORPS  COST  OF  JSS  FUNCTIONS 


Function  > 


Position] 


Amount 
(thousands) 


Recruitinj igi 

Administration  tnd  fininca 99 

Miscellineous  functions... 31 

Conlinjencies 

Totil  291 

Budiiated  Peac*  Corpi  payment  tor 

)SS._ 

Potential  savinis 


J5, 057.  5 

S,  669. 0 

1,489.0 

200.0 


12. 41J.  5 

13,S43.0 
1,127.5 


<  See  followini  tables. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FUNCTIONS 


Function 


Positions 


Amount 
(thousands) 


Compliance  and  auditing..  

8 

2 
2 
10 
4 

2 
3 

J275 

Legal     

Congressional  relations    .. 

81 
60 

Public  aHaifS  and  communications.. 

Personnel 

PCPP 

Former  volunteer  services 

820 

110 
65 

78 

Total 

31 

1,489 

CURRENT 

ADMINISTRATION 

AND 

FINANCE 

FUNCTIONS 

Function 

Positions 

Amount 
(thousands) 

Heath  services 

Computer  services 

Contracting  prKurement 

Space  management 

Library 

Communications 

Supplies  and  stationery 

Printing 

Accounting 

Travel  office 

Director's  office 

Management  analysis - 

Accounting  system  operations  cost  ■ 
SLUC,  WATS,  FTS,  penalty  mail,  etc 

ToUl 99 


25 

{845 

10 

1,145 

5 

151 

5 

80 

3 

69 

6 

89 

185 

3 

70 

30 

600 

6 

110 

4 

150 

2 

75 

50 

2,050 

5,663 


>  The  assumption  Is  that  we  would  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  accounting  system  developed  by  Interior  or  State. 
Most  P.C.  accounting  is  already  provided  by  State  as  part  of 
FAAS. 

Note:  In  the  current  A.  i  F.  budget  in  ACTION  supplies  and 
materials  for  all  components  funded  centrally.  This  display 
reflects  that  structure. 

Part  II. — One-time  costs 

Amouni 

Relocation  costs   (recruiting) $200.0 

Cost  of  specialists  detailed  from  other 
agencies  to  assist  in  reorganization 

and  transfer 120.0 

Office  moves  within  Washington,  D.C.     400.  0 

Equipment 100.0 

Cost  of  carrying  unasslgned  personnel 
pending  final  assignment  or  termi- 
nation    100.0 


920.0 

The  projected  savings  shown  by  the  analy- 
sis are  the  result  of  two  factors. 
Several  functions  performed  by  ACTION 
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as  a  part  of  the  Joint  Support  Services  du- 
plicate largely  or  entirely  existing  Peace 
Corps  functions  (e.g.  planning,  budgeting, 
personnel)  therefore,  little  or  no  additional 
costs  are  Incurred  by  Peace  Corps  due  to 
autonomy. 

The  remaining  functions  to  be  transferred 
will  be  exclusively  tailored  to  meet  Peace 
Corps  needs  rather  than  having  to  meet  the 
needs  of  two  agencies.  This  results  not  only 
in  reduced  cost  but  also  more  effective  serv- 
ices— not  because  ACTION  provides  the 
services  Inefflciently  or  badly,  but  simply 
because  Peace  Corps  will  be  designing  the 
function  to  serve  Itself. 

This  is  a  preliminary  analysis  and  is,  of 
course,  almost  certain  to  be  revised  and 
corrected  as  circumstances  dictate.  The  gen- 
eral conclusion,  however,  is  believed  to  be 
accurate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  analysis  Is  very  significant. 
Whatever  one-time  costs  arise  out  of 
separation  will  be  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  the  annual  savings  to  the 
Peace  Corps  once  it  has  control  of  Its 
entire  budget  and  expenditures.  In  sum, 
this  separation  will  end  up  saving  the 
taxpayers'  money,  not  requiring  more 
spending. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
cussion by  the  Senator  from  Utah  about 
the  background  of  the  former  Peace 
Corps  Deputy  Director — from  1969  to 
1971 — Thomas  Houser,  let  me  simply 
say  that  I  have  reviewed  the  trsmscrlpt 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  concerning  Mr.  Hous- 
er's  confirmation  in  1969.  There  Is  no 
mention  of  Mr.  Houser's  intelligence 
background  in  the  hearing.  The  bio- 
graphical statement  submitted  by  Mr. 
Houser,  which  is  included  in  the  tran- 
script, explicitly  mentions  his  military 
service  without  any  reference  to  service 
in  military  intelligence.  His  biographical 
statement  simply  says  "U.S.  Army,  Au- 
gust  1954-56,  honorable  discharge." 

There  is  no  indication  that  there  was 
any  public  or  congressional  knowledge 
of  his  military  intelligence  experience. 
That  contrasts,  I  might  point  out,  to  the 
circumstances  with  regard  to  Mr.  Pau- 
ken where  his  military  intelligence 
background  was  specified  In  his  official 
biography  and  administration  an- 
nouncements and  was  reported  in  the 
press  well  before  the  committee  began 
its  review  of  his  nomination.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Pauken  himself  highlighted  this  aspect 
of  his  background  during  his  congres- 
sional campaigns. 

In  any  event,  what  difference  does  any 
of  that  make  in  1981  in  terms  of  whether 
the  Peace  Corps  should  be  part  of  the 
ACTION  Agency  today. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Pauken's  military 
intelligence  background,  let  me  say  that 
Mr.  Pauken  is  not  the  Issue  here — the 
issue  is  what's  best  for  the  Peace  Corps 
and  for  the  Nation. 

Any  suggestion  that  a  vote  on  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  for  or  against  Mr. 
Pauken  is  just  not  true.  Our  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  voted  10  to  2  for 
the  separation.  Four  of  those  10  Senators 
voted  in  committee  for  the  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Pauken,  yet  voted  for  Peace  Corps 
autonomy  in  committee  and  on  the  floor 
on  June  17,  when  the  Senate  approved 
this  provision  as  part  of  S.  1193,  the  State 


Department  authorization  bill  now 
pending  in  the  other  body. 

Moreover,  a  fifth  Senator  on  our  com- 
mittee, the  principal  cosponsor  of  the 
separation  legislation,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
also  voted  for  Mr.  Pauken's  confirmation 
in  committee  and  for  Peace  Corps  au- 
tomomy  on  the  floor  last  June. 

So,  this  is  not  in  any  way  a  vote  on 
whether  or  not  Tom  Pauken  should  head 
that  ACTION  Agency. 

Moreover,  to  the  suggestion  that  our 
vote  to  separate  the  Peace  Corps  fcould 
somehow  "cast  any  kind  of  cloud  over 
our  veterans  who  served  honorably  and 
well  in  Vietnam,"  I  say:  Nonsense.  The 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
Everett  Alvarez  is  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished Vietnam  veterans. 

He  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  In 
Vietnam  longer  than  any  other  POW 
there.  He  certainly  served  there  honor- 
ably and  well — as  Mr.  Pauken  did — and. 
imder  the  autonomy  legislation,  he  would 
become  the  No.  2  person,  with  heightened 
visibility  and  responsibility,  In  an  Inde- 
pendent agency. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  event  that  an 
argument  is  made  by  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment  that  the  ACTTION 
Agency  has  plans  to  develop  new  pro- 
grams to  replace  the  VISTA  program 
once  it  has  been  terminated  and  that 
therefore  continuing  the  Peace  Corps  in 
the  ACrriON  Agency  still  makes  sense, 
let  me  make  a  few  anticipatory  re- 
sponses. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  ought 
to  clarify  for  the  record  what  the  other 
programs  are  which  are  operated  by  the 
ACTION  Agency  and  how  these  pro- 
grams differ  dramatically  from  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Aside  from  VISTA,  the  ACTTION 
Agency  has  no  full  time,  stipended  vol- 
unteer programs. 

The  Older  American  programs  consist 
Oi  RSVP,  a  part-time  unstlpended  vol- 
unteer program,  aind  the  Foster  Grand- 
parent and  Senior  Companion  programs, 
which  are  also  part  time,  but  do  In- 
volve a  stipend  for  the  low-income  vol- 
unteers. 

Volunteers  for  all  the  Older  American 
programs  must  be  over  60  years  of  age. 
I  truly  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that,  if 
VISTA  is  terminated  and  separation  does 
not  occur,  the  ACTION  Agency  wiU  be 
undertaking  any  joint  recruiting  efforts 
between  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Older 
American  volunteer  programs. 

Second,  I  note,  that  the  Director  of 
the  ACTION  Agency  in  a  recent  Inter- 
view in  Prime  Times,  an  AtTTION 
Agency  publication,  and  In  various  public 
discussions,  has  Indicated  that  the  em- 
phasis of  any  new  volunteer  programs 
will  be  on  recruiting  more  part-time  un- 
stlpended  volunteers.  These  programs, 
Mr.  Pauken,  Indicates  would  be  modeled 
upon  the  Older  American  volunteer  pro- 
grams, which  are  part  time,  nonstl- 
pended. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  full-time,  stl- 
pened  volunteer  program.  The  support 
services — health  services,  transportation, 
training — are  very,  very  different  from 
those  necessary  for  the  Older  American 
program. 


Third,  I  will  be  watching  with  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  efforts  to  develop  con- 
gressional support  for  such  new  Initia- 
tives by  the  ACTTION  Agency  at  a  time 
when  they  have  terminated  a  time- 
tested,  excellent  volunteer  program  such 
as  VISTA.  I  will  be  very  interested  in 
seeing  whether  there  is  congressional 
support  for  expensive  experimenting 
with  new  Initiatives  when  proven  pro- 
grams in  every  agency  are  being  termi- 
nated with  what  I  believe  is  little  or  no 
justification. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  event  that  point 
is  raised  during  thii>  debate  that  I  have 
somehow  changed  my  position  from  that 
which  I  took  during  the  1979  debates  on 
the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Peace  Corps 
from  the  ACTION  Agency. 

I  think  it  Is  extremely  critical  to  note 
that  much  of  I  ho  recommendation  of 
the  Ctovemmental  Affairs  Committee 
opposing  a  transfer  in  1979  and  the  po- 
sition of  many  Senators  at  that  time 
was  based  upon  the  issuance  of  Execu- 
tive Order  12137  giving  the  Peace  Corps 
a  new  status  within  the  ACTION 
Agency.  We  felt  at  that  time  that  we 
ought  to  give  the  Executive  order  an  op- 
portimity  to  work.  I  specifically  said  in 
my  remarks  on  June  14,  1979,  that  I  felt 
we  "should  give  that  new  structure  a 
chance  to  work.' 

It  is  now  2  years  later.  The  Peace 
Corps  does  not  enjoy  the  substantial 
autonomy  we  had  hoped  would  follow 
the  Executive  order.  The  ACTION 
Agency  controls  the  most  visible  and 
critical  services,  such  as  recruitment 
and  communications.  The  Peace  Corps 
continues  to  be  subjected  to  the  bureau- 
cratic layers  and  conflicts  which  sap  It 
of  its  visibility  and  vitality. 

The  new  Director  of  the  ACTTION 
Agency  In  his  confirmation  hearing  em- 
phatically refused  to  consider  allowing 
the  Peace  Corps  to  control  its  own 
recruitment  or  otherwise  chsmging  the 
status  quo.  The  Executive  order  has  not 
alleviated  the  problems  facing  the  Peace 
Corps  within  the  ACTION  Agency.  My 
position  today  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  what  It  was  2  years  ago.  I  urged 
then  giving  the  new  structure  an  oppor- 
tunity to  alleviate  the  problems.  We 
have  done  that,  it  has  not  worked  to  my 
satisfaction. 

I  would  also  note  for  the  record 
that  the  debate  on  June  14,  1979, 
took  place  in  connection  with  a  proposal 
to  transfer  the  Peace  Corps  into  IDCA — 
the  International  Development  Cooper- 
ation Agency.  I  felt,  as  did  many  others, 
that  the  Peace  Corps  should  not  be 
transferred  Into  an  international  devel- 
opment agency,  a  transfer  that  would 
undermine  the  essential  people-to-peo- 
ple  essence  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

It  should  also  be  noted  for  the  record 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  on  June  20, 
1979.  voted  for  an  amendment  to  trans- 
fer the  Peace  Corps  out  of  the  ACTION 
Agency  and  to  establish  it  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency — a  position  exactly  op- 
posed to  his  position  today. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Utah  will  be 
explaining  the  basis  for  his  change  of 
position  during  the  debate  today,  but 
unlike  those  of  us  who  In  1979  expressly 
stated  our  desire  to  give  the  Executive 
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I  must  note,  the  Senator 
have   omitted   the   last   two 


I  strongly  urge  that  the 

be  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

to  ask  the  distinguished 

Maryland  does  he  wish  to 

we  reach  the  hour  of  12 


Ike 


order  a  cha  nee  to  alleviate  the  problems 
faced  by  tie  Peace  Corps  within  the 
ACTION  A  [ency  and  who  have  become 
convinced  t  )day  that  the  Executive  order 
has  not  woi-ked.  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  Imagine  the  basis  for  the  Senator 
from  Utah'j  change  of  heart  in  this  mat- 
ter. Perhapl  he  will  enlighten  us. 

Finally.  *rith  regard  to  the  issue  of 
the  cost  allpcation  of  the  joint  services. 
I  note  th^t  the  Senator  from  Utah 
quoted  from  the  testimony  of  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  at  the 
AprU  29  hiring  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  C^ommittee.  In  a  response  to 
my  questioft  as  to  whether  he  felt  the 
current  allacation  was  equitable,  he  re- 
sponded aW  page  12  of  the  unprinted 
transcript: 

I  think  In  some  offices  It  Is  and  In  some 
o91ces  It  Is  ntt.  For  example,  in  health  serv- 
ices, we  payjabout  60  percent  of  the  costs 
and  we  get  oyer  90  percent  of  the  service  out 
of  that  offlcr  In  some  of  the  other  offices, 
we  don't  get^  60  percent  of  the  service,  but 
we  do  pay  60  percent  of  the  cost.  So  it  varies. 

Regrettably 
seems    to 
sentences. 

Mr.  President 
amendment 

I  would 
Senator  froln 
speak  befoije 
noon? 

Mr. 
say  a  few  wi)rds 

Mr 
this  time? 

Mr.  MATKIAS 
all.  let  me 
the 

aware,  the 
on 

share  with 
sense  of  propriety 
diction,  and 
in  accordance 
cedures. 

I  do  not 
concern  tha|t 
the  kind 
the  Committee 
because 
severing  a 
ing  and 
Peace  Corp! 
program, 
and  to  give 
integrity 
ence. 

That  real^ 

I  would 
more  imporlfant 
integrity  an^ 
ence. 

We  are  in 
history.  We 
United  Statfes 
out  in  the  w  orld 
best  that  w( 
communicatp 
around  the 

It  seems  tb 
cept  of  integrity 
dependence 
well  as  we 
strongly  sup^rt 
tion. 

Mr.  CRAltSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 


MATHIAS.  Yes.  I  would  like  to 

ew  w  jrds. 

CRAJJSTON.  How  do  we  divide 

Mr.  President,  first  of 

respond  to  the  concerns  of 

Senator    from    Del- 

;hairman  of  the  Committee 

Affairs,    because    I 

im  the  kind  of  desire  or  the 

about  committee  juris- 

the  fact  that  we  should  act 

with  our  established  pro- 


distlng  iished 


Govern  nental 


what 


ftew 


and 

;t: 
anl 


share  with  him  a  sense  of 

this  is  a  reorganization  of 

demands  the  attention  of 

on  Governmental  Affairs 

we  are  doing  here  is  just 

shared  services,  recruit- 

com^utering.  in  order  to  give  the 

better  management  of  its 

to  give  it  a  clearer  identity 

in  the  eyes  of  the  world  an 

a  perception  of  independ- 


Is  what  It  Is  all  about, 
lay  that  nothing  could  be 
than  these  latter  points, 
a  perception  of  independ- 

a  very  dangerous  period  in 
are  in  a  period  in  which  the 
should  be  able  to  reach 
and  reach  out  with  the 
have  got  and  to  be  able  to 
accurately  and  effectively 
^orld. 

me  that  without  this  con- 
and  a  perception  of  in- 
we  will  not  be  able  to  do  as 
should.  For  that  reason  I 
the  concept  of  separa- 


gulshed  Senator  from  Maryland  for  his 
very  significant  and  Important  leader- 
ship in  this  matter. 

I  will  just  take  one  further  moment 
to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  imder  the 
current  arrangement,  the  Peace  Corps 
is  submerged  under  umiecessary  layers 
of  bureaucracy — a  bureaucracy  that 
saps  its  strength  and  vitality  and  hsis 
now  adopted  an  adversarial  and  hostile 
attitude  toward  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  essence  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  its  appeal  to  Americans 
lies  in  its  being  the  antithesis  of  a  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy.  Yet,  burled  within 
the  ACTION  Agency,  the  Peace  Corps 
has  lost  much  of  the  vlslbUlty  and 
strength  which  it  enjoyed  In  Its  early 
days  Separatimi  will  restore  the  Pecu;e 
Corps  to  the  autonomy  it  had  during  its 
first  10  years  and  permit  It  to  emerge 
again  as  a  shining  example  of  the  will- 
ingness of  the  American  people  to  give  of 
themselves  for  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  tribute  to 
the  Peace  Corps,  in  this  its  20th  year, 
than  to  free  it  to  regain  its  strength  and 
vitality.  Today,  more  than  ever,  we  need 
a  strong  Peace  Corps  working  overseas  as 
a  living,  dally  manlfestatlMi  of  the  best 
that  is  In  us  and  our  way  of  life. 

Let  us  do  what  Is  best  for  this  fine 
program.  I  urge  rejection  of  this  amend- 
ment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  just  like  to  respond 
to  the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  who,  I  know,  has 
great  respect  for  Senate  procedures.  But 
I  have  to  take  strong  exception  when  he 
says  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  great 
importance  because  all  we  are  doing  is 
cutting  off  a  few  shared  services. 

Let  me  underscore  very  clearly  what 
is  beinf  proposed  here,  and  that  Is  the 
creation  of  a  new  independent  Eigency. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it  an  Indepen- 
dent agency  is  a  status  that  the  Peace 
Corps  did  not  even  enjoy  prior  to  AC- 
TION because  in  those  days  it  was  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  State  Department. 
Perhaps  what  the  advocates  of  this  in- 
dependent agency  are  saying  is  sound  but 
they  should  come  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  to  make  their  case. 
To  claim  that  it  is  not  important  because 
it  is  small  is  a  little  bit  like  making  the 
old  argument  that  a  person,  a  girl.  Is 
just  a  little  bit  pregnant.  The  fact  Is 
that  this  is  a  reorganization  of  great  slg- 
nlficance,  and  I  urge  again  that  we  use 
the  regular  procedures  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote.  Let  me.  however,  make  a 
further  statement  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Senators  Cranston  and 
Percy  are  concerned  that  VISTA  is  being 
phased  out  and  there  will  not  be  enough 
critical  mass  in  ACTION  to  keep  it  alive. 
The  ACTION  Agency  Is  very  much 
alive  and  planning  new  Initiatives.  Let 
me  cite  a  few. 

OTHER    PROGRAMS 

There  are  other  major  programs  at 
ACTION,  other  than  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram. The  Foster  Grandparent  program 


which  was  created  in  1965  to  link  older 
Americans  with  children  in  need  is  well 
known.  Through  the  Foster  Grandparent 
program,  low-Income  people  who  are  60 
years  of  age  or  older  can  volunteer  their 
time  to  help  children  with  physical,  men- 
tal, emotional,  or  social  disabilities.  The 
volimteers  serve  20  hours  a  week  and  are 
provided  a  dally  meal,  trsmsportatlon  as- 
sistance, accident  insurance,  and  an  an- 
nual physical  examination.  In  1980.  some 
17.370  foster  grandparents  assisted  more 
than  43,000  children. 

Another  Important  ACTION  program 
is  the  retired  senior  volunteer  program, 
"RSVP."  RSVP  was  authorized  in  1969 
to  give  people  at  least  60  years  of  age  or 
older  a  chance  to  use  their  talents,  skills, 
and  experience  while  performing  com- 
munity services.  RSVP  volunteers  serve 
part  time  in  their  ovm  communities  on 
projects  sponsored  by  nonprofit  groups 
including  community  ACTION  agencies, 
local  governments,  and  senior  service  or- 
ganizations. 

The  senior  companion  program  is  an- 
other major  volunteer  program  at 
ACTION.  The  program  provides  volun- 
teer opportunities  for  low-income  Amer- 
icans 60  years  of  age  and  older.  Author- 
ized in  1975.  SCP  enables  older  people  to 
play  a  critical  role  in  moderating  some 
of  the  disadvantages  of  growing  old 
alone,  afraid,  and  frail. 

The  program  coordinates  and  places 
volunteers  through  direct-service  health 
care  providers,  social  service  agencies, 
and  Federal  and  State  long-term  care 
networks.  SCP  volunteers  assist  older 
people  who  are  chronically  homebound 
and  at  the  risk  of  being  institutionalized. 
SCP  volunteers  throughout  the  country 
have  helped  strenghten  the  capacity  of 
vulnerable  older  people,  enabling  them 
to  live  Independently  in  their  homes  and 
avoid  inappropriate  institutionalization. 
Millions  of  Americans  on  fixed  incomes 
are  particularly  vulnerable  to  inflation 
and  rising  energy  costs.  ACTION  has  a 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
Americans.  The  fixed  income  consumer 
counseling  (FICC)  program  offers  people 
on  fixed  incomes  information  about  con- 
sumer issues  such  as  health  care,  energy, 
food  shopping,  and  food  preparation. 
This  program  has  helped  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  on  fixed  incomes. 

Problems  of  urban  crime  are  being  ad- 
dressed with  volunteers  in  various  pro- 
grams, particularly  those  in  ACTION'S 
older  American  volunteer  programs.  This 
is  an  important  aspect  of  our  overall  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  voluntarism. 

Furthermore.  ACTION  is  now  in  the 
process  of  establishing  a  number  of 
brandnew  initiatives  promoting  volun- 
tarism. These  new  programs  include  the 
following: 

1981  ACTION  Program  iNrrMxivES 
Literary  Initiative  Program — ^perhaps  the 
most  significant  form  of  anti-poverty  effort 
devised — will  be  conducted  In  cooperation 
with  teachers  and  will  supplement  classroom 
work  with  outside  and  after  hours  efforts — 
will  complement  and  no  duplicate  other  lit- 
erary programs  by  focusing  on  key  target 
groups. 

Target  Groups — ACTION  volunteers  as- 
signed to  existing  programs  for  refugee  chil- 
dren. English  as  a  second  language  children, 
migrant  workers'  children,  American  Indian 
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children,  poor  and  minority  children,  and 
troubled  children  (those  In  institutions.  Ju- 
venile offenders,  etc.) . 

Peer  Tutoring — encourage  development  of 
peer  tutoring  program.  ~ 

Parent  Involvement — Involve  the  parents 
In  activities  designed  to  provide  an  environ- 
ment conducive  to  literacy. 

Industry  and  School — help  Identify  needs 
and  arrange  grants  from  Industry  to  schools 
to  provide  locally-available  In-school  tutors 
for  the  learning-disabled. 

Drug  Abuse  Program — will  comprise  throe 
components  and  emphasize  prevention — 
three  components  will  be  organized  separate- 
ly as  volunteers  but  will  work  together  In 
each  locale. 

Youth— created  and  disseminata  a  drug 
prevention  model  based  on  anti-smoking 
campaigns  for  use  In  peer  education — also 
Identify  and  disseminate  Information  on 
other  successful  programs. 

Parents — support  efforts  of  local  parents 
groups  and  aid  the  National  Federatlpn  of 
Parents  for  Drug-free  Youth. 

Community — work  to  coordinate  com- 
munity wide  efforts  and  improve  especially 
valuable  groupw  such  as  county  medical 
societies  or  cable  television  companies  (In- 
crease drug  abuse  programming). 

Young  Volunteers  In  ACTION — create  a 
corps  of  part  time,  non-stlpened  young  vol- 
unteers for  service  in  their  communities. 

Demonstration  Phase — now  In  targeted 
areas. 

ACTION  may  seek  a  specific  legislative 
mandate  depending  on  success  of  demonstra- 
tions. 

Projects  to  offer  opportunity  for  sustained 
or  short  term  service  by  youth  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  22.  Volunteers  will  serve  10 
hours  a  month  under  the  direction  of  a 
Project  Director  with  an  Informed  contract. 

Runaway  Program — seeks  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  this  problem  with  a  reliance 
on  voluntary  action — It  Is  designed  to  be 
economical  with  a  minimum  of  government 
funds  and  to  enhance  rather  than  compete 
with  existing  programs — ACTION  will  sup- 
plement private  efforts  rather  than  run 
actual  operations. 

National  Runaway  Hotline — encotirage 
and  publicize. 

Malntalulng  Current  Inform&tlon  about 
Social  Services  for  Runaways — enhance  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Hotline  by  adding  this 
capacity. 

Insuring  that  Services  are  Effectively  Pro- 
vided. 

Providing  Temporary  Shelter. 

Providing  for  the  Transition  to  Adulthood. 

Preventing  Running  Away. 

Vietnam  Veterans  Leadership  Program — 
will  encourage  Vietnam  Veterans  to  serve  as 
volunteers  to  help  their  fellow  veterans  who 
have  needs — assure  help  for  the  veterans 
who  still  have  significant  lingering  problems 
such  as  unemployment  or  under  employ- 
ment— demonstrate  the  leadership  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran. 

Demonstration  Phase  underway  now — will 
have  60  projects  designed  for  local  needs 
underway  by  the  end  of  FY  1982. 

Hearing  October  22.  1981.  before  House 
Veterans  Subcommittee  on  Program  by  Di- 
rector Pauken. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  the  excellent  arguments 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  against  doing  precisely  what 
he  is  requesting  to  be  done  here  in  a 
statement  of  June  14,  1979,  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Speech  of  Senator  Cranston 

Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this 
matter,  and  have  concluded  that  the  legiti- 
mate concerns  of  proponents  of  a  Peace  Corps 
transfer  can  be  met  within  the  existing  ad- 
ministrative structure  of  the  ACTION  Agen- 
cy, given  the  President's  May  16.  1879  Exec- 
utive Order  (No.  12137)  to  grant  the  Peace 
Corps  a  large  measure  of  independence  with- 
in the  agency.  I  think  we  should  give  that 
new  structure  a  chance  to  work. 

Keeping  the  Peace  Corpw  within  the 
ACTION  Agency  under  the  terms  of  the 
Executive  order  Is  preferable.  I  am  convinced, 
to  any  of  the  available  options. 

I  cannot  support  the  alternative  of  placing 
the  Peace  Corps  In  the  proposed  new  Inter- 
national Development  Agency. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  to  help  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  American  people  on  the  part 
of  the  peoples  served  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  other  peoples  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people.  It  Is  a  people-to-people  pro- 
gram, not  a  material  assistance  program.  I 
believe  that  Its  essential  spirit  and  Integrity 
would  be  very  seriously  compromised  by  any 
suggestion  that  It  Is  an  International  devel- 
opment program. 

For  different  reasons,  I  cannot  support  the 
proposal  that  the  Peace  Corps  should  be 
transferred  back  to  the  State  Department. 
Such  a  transfer  now  could  be  construed  as 
being  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  the  pro- 
gram to  political  and  foreign  policy  dictates. 
The  reality  of  restoring  the  pre-1971  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Peace  Corps  within  the  State 
Department  would  not.  in  my  estimation,  re- 
solve this  serious  perception  or  mlsperceptlon 
question. 

Nor  do  I  believe  It  would  be  feasible  at 
this  time  to  abolish  one  agency  and  then  es- 
tablish a  new.  Independent  Peace  Corps 
Agency — whether  that  new  agency  were 
styled  as  a  foundation,  a  nonprofit  private 
corporation,  or.  as  I  might  prefer  under  other 
circumstances,  a  new  Federal  agency. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  support  re- 
taining the  Peace  Corps  within  the  ACTION 
Agency. 

Mr.  President,  Richard  Celeste,  Director  uf 
the  Peace  Corps,  has  provided  me  with  an 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  Executive  Order 
12137  prepared  by  a  former  general  counsel 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  Bill  Joeephson.  Mr.  Jo- 
sephson  concludes  that  under  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Executive  order,  the  Peace 
Corps  win  have  even  more  Independence 
than  It  had  during  the  1960's. 

This  analysis,  prepared  by  an  Individual 
who  was  closely  involved  with  the  Peace 
Corps  during  the  program's  early  history  is 
most  significant  In  light  of  the  current  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Dick  Celeste's  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Peace  Corps, 
Waahington.  D.C.,  June  6,  1979. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  President  Carter 
recently  Issued  an  Executive  Order  which  re- 
established the  autonomy  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Since  then  I  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries 
regarding  the  scope  of  the  Executive  Order. 

At  my  request.  Bill  Josephson,  a  distin- 
guished New  York  attorney  and  early  Gteneral 
Counsel  of  the  Peace  Corps,  analyzed  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order  in  the  context  of  the  original 
Peace  Corps  mandate.  I  believe  you  may  find 
some  of  his  observations  of  particular  Inter- 
est. Josephson  observes: 


"While  for  technical  reasons  Executive  Or- 
der No.  12137  establishes  the  Peace  Corps  as 
an  agency  within  ACTION,  actually  the  Peace 
Corps  and  Its  new  Director,  Richard  P.  Ce- 
leste, have  more  independence  than  the 
Peace  Corps  had  in  1061  and  1966." 

.  Independence  of  Peace  Corpt  Director. 
Executive  Order  No.  12137  delegates  the  prin- 
cipal program  and  administrative  functions 
conferred  on  the  President  by  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  directly  to  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  In  1961  to  1966  those  functions 
were  delegated  by  the  President  first  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  then  by  him  to  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Thus,  the  Peace 
Corps  Director.  In  1961  to  1966,  was  tech- 
nically subject  to  the  direct  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Under  Executive  Or- 
der No.  12137,  the  Peace  Corps  Director  In 
effect  reports  directly  to  the  President.  Any 
other  United  States  Government  officials  (in- 
cluding the  Director  of  ACTION  but  possibly 
not  the  Secretary  of  State)  who  disagrees 
with  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  with  re- 
spect to  the  carrying  out  of  a  Peace  Corps 
Act  function  must  take  his  case  to  the  Presi- 
dent." 

.  .  the  Order  provides  that  all  funds 
aoproprlated  or  otherwise  made  available  to 
the  President  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  are  allocated 
directly  to  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Thus,  the  Peace  (Jorps  Director  will  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  ind  the  Treasury  Department  with 
respect  to  the  apportionment,  obligation  and 
expenditure  of  Peace  Corps  funds.  Previ- 
ously, these  funds  were  allocated  to  the  Di- 
rector of  ACTION.  (In  1961  to  1963,  they 
were  allocated  to  the  Secretary  of  State.)" 
.  .  Relationship  to  ACTION.  Executive 
Order  No.  12137  establishes  the  Peace  Corps 
as  an  agency  within  ACTION.  None  of  the 
functions  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  are  del- 
e:;ated  to  ACTION  or  Its  Director.  As  we  have 
seen,  all  the  principal  Peace  Corps  Act  pro- 
gram and  administration  functions  are  dele- 
gated directly  to  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  sole  authority  delegated  to  the 
Director  of  ACTION  with  respect  to  the  Peace 
Corps  is.  under  section  1-605  of  the  Order, 
the  'general  direction  of  those  ACTION  func- 
tions which  faintly  serve  ACTION  domestic 
volunteer  components  and  the  Peace  Corps. ' 
(Emphasis  added.)  The  Peace  Corps  Director 
under  section  1-112  of  the  Order  is  to  consult 
and  coordinate  with  the  Director  of  ACTION 
so  that  they  carry  out  their  respective  func- 
tions consistently.  Likewise,  under  section 
1  -605  of  the  Order  the  Director  of  ACTION  Is 
responsible  for  'advising  the  Director  of  the 
Peac9  Corps  to  ensure  that  the  functions  del- 
egated under  this  Order  to  the  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  are  carried  out.'  " 

I  hope  these  excerpts  will  clarify  for  you 
the  President's  mandate  that  the  Peace  Corps 
Is  to  be  autonomous  and  that  the  responsi- 
bility for.  and  control  of,  its  program,  pol- 
icies, and  budget  rest  solely  with  the  Peace 
Corps  Director. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  me  al  254-7970. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  F.  Celeste, 

Director. 

Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  President,  throughout 
the  debate  on  what  should  be  the  future 
administrative  arrangement  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  have  been  concerned  that  many 
who  call  for  a  transfer  of  the  Peace  Corps 
are  basing  their  decisions  on  unwarranteid. 
unfair,  uniformed  attacks  on  the  ACTION 
Agencv  Director.  Sam  Brown. 

When  Sam  Brown  took  over  the  leader- 
ship of  the  ACTION  Agency  In  1977.  he  In- 
herited a  multitude  of  problems.  He  has 
done  much  to  Improve  the  situation.  In 
fact,  a  recent  GAO  report  examining  prob- 
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Mr.  Preildent,  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Commltte<  was  most  responsive  to  the  reso- 
lution sub  mltted  to  It  by  our  committee.  The 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  held  a  day 
.  receiving  testimony  frcmn  a  range 
concerned  about  the  future  of 
1  'eace  Corps  and  the  domestic  pro- 
submitted  a  detailed  report  (No. 
the  full  Senate  on  the  day  It 
une  4.  It  was  the  conclusion 
Givemmental  Affairs  Committee — 
vot^  15  to  2 — that  none  of  the  pro- 
in  the  AcmON  Agency  should  be 
to  other  agencies.  It  is  that  com- 
position that  no  compelling  reasons 
Identlfled  to  Justify  reorganization 
ACTION  Agency,  and  to  the  contrary, 
the  current  organization 
particularly  in  light  of  the  Presl- 
Exeputlve  order  giving  more  autonomy 
!  Corps  within  the  ACTION 
)uld  provide  the  best  opportunity 
volunteer  programs  to  achieve  the 
e^abllshed  for  them  by  Congress, 
let  me  highlight  the  con- 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
ijeconunendatlons  with  respect  to 
Corps: 
Ai  soclatlon  of  Peace  Corps  with  AC- 
insure  continued  emphasis  on 
humanitarian  nature  of  the  volun- 
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structure  of  the  ACTION  Agency  through 
the  Executive  order  that  the  President  has 
promulgated  to  give  the  Peace  Corps  a  large 
measure  of  Independence  within  the  agency. 
I  think  we  should  give  that  new  structure  a 
chance  to  work. 

ISs.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah. 

As  one  of  only  two  former  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  currently  serving  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  the 
continued  viability  of  the  Peace  Corps 
that  it  be  an  independent  agency. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready dealt  with  the  separation  of  the 
Peace  Corps  from  ACTION  this  year.  On 
June  17  of  this  year,  the  Senate  by  a 
bipartisan  vote  of  52-to-45,  expressed 
its  support  for  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill  sep- 
arating the  Peace  Corps  from  Action. 
Reestablishing  the  Peace  Corps  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  has  already  been  fully 
debated  and  acted  on  by  the  Senate. 

In  1961.  the  Peace  Corps  was  first 
created  as  an  independent  agency.  How- 
ever, in  1971.  it  was  incorporated  into 
the  ACTION  Agency.  Since  that  time,  I 
believe  the  Peace  Coriw  has  lost  much 
of  its  visabllity  and  its  effectiveness  in 
recruiting  motivated  volunteers.  As  part 
of  ACTION,  the  unique  International 
mission  of  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
blurred  by  its  association  with  all  the 
other  domestic  volunteer  programs.  Sep- 
aration from  ACTION  will  help  restore 
the  public  image  and  identity  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  enhance  its  recruiting 
efforts,  I  believe. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  remarkable  Gov- 
ernment program.  It  enjoys  strong  pub- 
lic support  and  a  positive  public  image, 
which  alone  makes  It  unique  among 
Government  efforts.  In  order  to  maintain 
that  strong  support,  the  Peace  Corps' 
image  must  not  be  diluted  by  its  associ- 
ation with  the  larger  ACTION  Agency. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  by  oppo- 
nents of  an  Independent  Peace  Corps  is 
that  it  would  cost  more.  I  should  point 
out,  however,  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  already  determined 
that  there  will  be  no  new  costs  arising 
from  the  separation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
from  ACTION.  If  there  are  disputes 
about  the  cost  Impact  of  reestablishing 
the  Peace  Corps  as  an  autonomous 
agency,  we  should  listen  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  which  we  created,  in 
part,  to  provide  such  estimates,  rather 
than  to  an  interested  party  like  the 
ACTION  agency. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  issue  of  the 
Peace  Corps'  historic  policy  of  complete 
and  total  separation  from  intelligence 
activities.  Some  have  interpreted  the 
move  to  reestablish  the  Peace  Corps  as 
an  independent  agency  as  a  reaction  to 
the  nomination  of  Thomas  Pauken  to 
head  ACTION.  Mr.  Pauken's  previous 
experience  in  military  intelligence  has 
caused  concern  that  his  oversight  of  the 
Peace  Corps  could  blur  the  strict  separa- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps  from  intelligence 
gathering  activities.  As  a  former  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  in  Central  America,  I 
am  keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of 


insuring  both  the  reality  and  the  percep- 
tion of  complete  and  total  separation  of 
the  Peace  Corps  and  intelligence  func- 
tions. 

Separating  the  Peace  Corps  from 
ACTION  will  help  Insure  that  perception 
remains  intact.  However,  It  Is  not  the 
primary  reason,  or  even  one  of  the  more 
Important  reasons,  to  give  the  Peace 
Corps  its  Independence  back.  The  pri- 
mary reason  is  that  an  independent 
Peace  Corps  will  be  a  stronger,  more 
vital,  and  more  effective  Peace  Corps.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

A     NEW    BUSEADCHACT? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  at  a  time  when  we  are  abolishing 
two  newly  created  Federal  agencies — the 
Departments  of  Energy  and  Education — 
it  would  be  both  costly  and  hypocritical 
to  turn  right  around  and  establish  a  new 
bureaucracy — a  separate  Peace  Corps. 

The  total  cost  of  separation  is  debata- 
ble, but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it 
would  range  from  OMB's  $3  million  esti- 
mate to  a  1979  Senate  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  report  estimate  of  $15 
billion.  This  high  estimate  was  broken 
down  to  $5.5  million  for  recruitment  and 
communications,  $7.1  million  for  admin- 
istrative services,  $2.5  million  for  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  and  $744,000  for 
other  start-up  costs.  For  an  organization 
which  effectively  is  already  an  autono- 
mous agency  following  the  Peace  Corps 
Autonomy  Act  of  1979,  the  cost  associ- 
ated with  separation  would  be  an  inex- 
cusable example  of  the  squandering  of 
taxpayers'  money  at  a  time  which  we  are 
seeking  ways  to  cut  the  Federal  budget. 

Separation  of  the  Peace  Corps  from 
ACTION  would  actually  grant  it  no  more 
autonomy  than  it  already  has.  With  Its 
budget  and  policy  already  separate  from 
ACTION,  the  Peace  Corps'  Director  re- 
ports directly  to  the  President — not  to 
the  Director  of  ACTION.  In  fact,  only 
administrative,  computer,  and  personnel 
services  are  shared,  saving  America's 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas thinks  It  is  significant  that  the  only 
hearings  held  on  this  subject — more  than 
2  years  ago.  by  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee — resulted  in  a  15  to  2 
vote  opposing  separation.  Cost  was  a  de- 
termining factor  in  that  vote.  The  com- 
mittee did  agree  that  the  Peace  Corps 
should  be  granted  autonomy  within 
ACTION,  and  not  long  afterward,  the 
Peace  Corp  Autonomy  Act  was  enacted. 
I  should  think  that  this  solution  would 
have  effectively  put  to  rest  the  question 
of  an  independent  Peace  Corps.  The 
organization  now  has  the  best  of  two 
worlds — autonomy  within  ACTION,  with 
a  direct  line  to  the  President,  and  low 
costs.  This  is  more  than  can  be  claimed 
for  most  agencies  in  the  bureaucratic 
jungle  we  have  created  over  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  set  out  to  re- 
duce a  mammoth  Federal  budget.  We 
have  begun  to  dismantle  two  agencies  in 
that  pursuit.  Let  us  not  throw  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  operation  by  turning 
right  around  and  burdening  taxpayers 
with  one  more  expensive  agency.  The 
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time  for  restraint  in  Government  has 
arrived. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  the  action  taken  In  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
separate  the  Peace  Corps  from  the  AC- 
TION Agency.  Over  its  life  the  Peace 
Corps  has  sponsored  the  volunteer  ef- 
forts of  some  80.000  Americans  serving 
the  people  of  almost  100  coimtries 
around  the  world. 

Even  though  today  the  number  of  vol- 
unteers is  significantly  lower  than  at 
its  peak,  still  the  Peace  Corps  repre- 
sents a  unique  American  contribution  to 
international  person-to-person  under- 
standing. Its  concept  is  still  appealing 
after  20  years. 

American  volunteers  teaching  the  less 
advantaged  of  the  developing  world  by 
working  and  living  with  them.  One  won- 
ders who  benefits  the  most  from  the  re- 
lationship, the  farmer  who  learns  new 
agricultural  methods,  the  village  which 
obtains  a  new  water  system,  or  the 
American  volunteer  whose  life  is  en- 
riched by  this  unique  experience  of  giv- 
ing. We  must  preserve  its  unique  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  can  best  be  done  out- 
side, and  Independent  of,  the  ACTION 
Agency.  While  ACTION  and  the  Peace 
Corps  do  share  the  characterization  of 
volunteer  agencies,  their  missions  and 
clients  are  vastly  different. 

Problems  have  existed  in  the  ACTION- 
Peace  Corps  marriage  since  its  inception 
In  1971.  Although  pushing  for  Peace 
Corps  autonomy.  I  acceded  to  the  wishes 
of  former  President  Carter  that  the 
Peace  Corps  remain  In  ACTION  but  with 
increased  Independence.  In  May  of  1979, 
in  an  effort  to  forestall  a  move  to  sepa- 
rate the  Peace  Corps  from  ACTION, 
President  Carter  issued  Executive  Order 
12137  which  established  a  new  semi- 
autonomous  status  for  the  Peace  Corps 
within  ACTION. 

I  followed  with  interest  the  efforts  of 
former  Peace  Corps  Director,  and  Ohl- 
oan,  Dick  Celeste  to  make  this  arrange- 
ment work.  The  Senate  may  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  after  striving 
to  implement  Executive  Order  12137, 
former  Director  Celeste  is  now  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Peace  Corps  should  be 
independent  of  ACTION  in  order  to 
"renew  its  sense  of  mission  and 
strengthen  its  program." 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  to  relieve 
the  Peace  Corps  of  the  administrative 
burdens  and  bureaucratic  loss  of  identity 
which  its  association  with  ACTION  has 
imposed.  I  see  no  benefit  to  the  Peace 
Corps  from  its  connection  with  ACTION; 
the  joint  administration  arrangement 
should  now  be  set  aside  and  the  Peace 
Corps  returned  to  the  status  it  enjoyed 
during  its  first  10  years — a  small  but 
independent  people-oriented  interna- 
tional volunteer  program. 

THE   PEACE   CORPS   AND   ACTION 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  today  is  being  asked  to  consider 
an  issue  on  which  it  has  already  ren- 
dered its  judgment  earlier  this  year.  The 
issue  is  the  separation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
from  the  ACTION  Agency  and  the  judg- 


ment was  affirmative.  Today's  amend- 
ment would  have  us  reverse  that  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  sound  reasons  for 
separating  the  Peace  Corps  from 
ACTION  are  as  convincing  as  they  were 
on  June  17.  The  Peace  Corps  began  as 
an  Independent  agency  and  thrived  un- 
der that  status  for  10  years.  The  very 
special  and  very  sensitive  mission  of  the 
Peace  Corps  abroad  distinguishes  it  from 
our  foreign  aid  program,  from  our  diplo- 
matic representation,  and  most  emphati- 
caUy  from  our  intelligence  operations 
overseas. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Peace  Corps 
has  directly  depended  on  the  motivation, 
morale,  and  unique  sense  of  purpose 
which  an  independent  Peace  Cori>s  once 
and  could  again  confer  on  the  volunteers 
working  at  the  local  level  in  developing 
countries. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  administration 
of  the  Peace  Crops  reflect  and  serve  its 
unique  mission.  If  such  key  functions 
as  volunteer  recruitment  and  commu- 
nications activities  are  performed  by  a 
parent  agency  such  as  ACTION,  the 
Peace  Corps  suffers  a  loss  in  effective- 
ness. That  Is  not  to  blame  ACTION  for 
purposely  undermining  the  Peace  Corps. 

No,  the  issue  is  essentially  bureau- 
cratic. Can  a  large  bureaucracy  designed 
to  serve  disparate  domestic  volunteer 
activities  deal  effectively  with  the  high- 
ly specialized  recruitment  and  promo- 
tional activities  required  for  an  over- 
seas Third  World  developmental  pro- 
gram? In  my  view,  the  answer  Is  no.  As 
a  former  volunteer,  I  think  I  can  speak 
with  some  authority  on  the  effectiveness 
of  various  approaches  to  Peace  Corps 
recruitment  and  promotion. 

Those  duties  are  best  performed  by 
Peace  Corps  personnel  who  know  inti- 
mately the  appeal  and  the  challenge  of 
working  overseas  with  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  proponents  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment are  basing  their  argument  on  the 
question  of  cost.  They  maintain  that 
separation  of  the  Peace  Corps  from 
ACTION  would  add  an  additional  $3  to 
$15  million  to  annual  Peace  Corps  costs. 
My  colleague  from  California  has  spoken 
eloquently  on  that  question  and  has 
correctly  pointed  out  the  true  range  of 
additional  costs  which  would  fall  below 
$3  million. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  cost  issue  is 
irrelevant.  The  Reagan  administration 
has  asked  the  Peace  Corps  to  absorb 
substantial  cuts  in  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  Any  additional  costs  which 
the  Peace  Corps  would  have  to  absorb 
would  be  burdensome.  But  I  think  it  is 
Important  to  view  this  question  In  per- 
spective. At  stake  Is  the  long  term  fu- 
ture of  the  Peace  Corps  and  its  ability 
to  thrive  under  its  own  direction.  The 
relatively  minor  costs  associated  with 
separation  are  worth  absorbing  given 
the  significant  improvements  in  the 
overall  administration  of  the  Peace 
Corps  to  be  gained  from  separation.* 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  TsoNCAS).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafei), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weickeh)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini). 
the  Senator  from  Cormectlcut  (Mr. 
DoDD).  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN).  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaca)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  TsoNCAs)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gor- 
ton). Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  39. 
nays  48,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Hatch's  amendment  (No.  556) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 
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M0TNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 

the  table. 
m()tiori  to  lay  on  the  table  was 


Mr 

motion 
The 
agreed  to 

DP    AMXNDMDrr    NO.    4sa 

(Purpose:  To  postpone  the  establishment  of 
the  F«ac  e  Corps  as  an  Independent  agency 
until  October  1.  1983) 

The  PHESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  Amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  lask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. It  ^jostpones  the  establishment  of 
the  Peaoe  Corps  as  an  independent 
agency  uitil  October  1,  1982. 

The  PllESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bUl  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (I^.  Mattinclt) 
proposes  a|i  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
406. 


Mr 

sent  thai 
amendm( 
Ident. 

The  p: 
objection 

The 


iTHIAS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

the   further  reading  of  the 

it  be  dispensed  with,  Mr.  Pres- 

ISmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
it  is  so  ordered, 
jendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page|45.  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out  "the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  therec*  "October  1.  1982". 

On  pagej  46.  line  18.  strike  out  "are"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  be". 

On  pagej  4S,  line  21.  strike  out  "the  day 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
1982". 

On  page  46,  line  5.  strike  out  "before  the 
date  of  th  >  enactment  of  this  Act  are"  and 
Insert  In  Hsu  thereof  "on  September  30.  1982 
shall  be". 

On  page  47.  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "Im- 
mediately before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1982". 

On  page  47.  lines  3  and  4.  strike  out  "the 
date  of  ei.actment  of  this  Act"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1982". 

On  page)  47,  line  14,  strike  out  "the  date  of 
enactment^  of  thla  Act"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "October  1,  1982". 

On  paga  49.  between  lines  1  and  2.  Insert 
the  following: 

(b)  The  amendments  and  repeals  made  by 
Bubeectlonj  (a)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1983. 

On  pag4  49.  line  2.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(c) ' 

On  page  49.  lines  4  and  6,  strike  out  "the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1982' 

On  pagei  49.  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  "the 
thirtieth  *ay  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 31,  198  r 


On  page 
forty-fifth 
ment  of 
"Novembei 


49,  lines  20  and  21.  strike  out  "the 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enact - 
Act"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
IS,  1982". 


tills 


Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  amendment  just  passed  makes 
Peace  Corps  separation  from  ACTION 
effective  immediately.  My  amendment 
will  place  1  the  effective  date  of  separation 
on  October  1,  1982. 

If  we  aHe  going  to  separate  Peace  Corps 
from  AC^ON.  I  think  we  should  proceed 
in  an  orderly,  efficient,  and  responsible 
manner.  Immediate  separation  would 
play  havcc  with  the  day  to  day  opera- 
tions of  JiCnON  and  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  can  gi  ire  one  small  example — the  area 


of  recruitment.  Ciurently,  recruitment 
is  a  shared  service  of  ACTION  and  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  Peace  Corps  recruits 
volunteers  6  to  9  months  in  advance.  In 
other  words,  at  the  present  time,  the 
ACTION-Peace  Corps  OfiQce  of  Com- 
munications and  Recruitment  (OCR)  is 
recruiting  Peace  Corps  volimteers  for  the 
summer  1982  period.  To  disrupt  this  re- 
cruitment process  in  midstream  and  cre- 
ate two  new  recruitment  offices  immedi- 
ately— one  for  the  Peace  Corps  and  one 
for  ACTION — would  be  chaotic.  My 
amendment  would  allow  for  a  reason- 
able transition  period  in  which  to  effect 
separation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  Who  sedcs  recognition? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President,  I 
appreciate  the  interest  of  the  Senator 
in  trying  to  work  out  the  most  economi- 
cal means  of  operating  Government  in 
this  regard. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
is  advised,  however,  that  the  cost  of  sep- 
aration would  be  nothing  like  that  which 
concerns  him.  The  Peace  Corps  itself  has 
prepared  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  sep- 
aration, and  that  analysis — which,  in- 
cidentally, was  prepared  before  this  be- 
came a  political  issue  and  therefore  Is 
likely  to  have  been  the  most  objective 
analysis  one  can  get — indicated  that  the 
cost  of  separation  would  be  no  more 
than  $1  million  and  that  that  might  be 
offset  in  large  measure  by  budgetary 
savings  which  would  result  from  the 
separation. 

OMB  made  an  estimate  after  the  issue 
had  become  politicized,  after  the  admin- 
istration had  gone  on  record  as  opposed 
to  autonomy,  and  that  was  that  the  joint 
services  utilized  by  ACTION  and  the 
Peace  Corps  at  the  outset  save  no  more 
than  $3  million  a  year.  In  other  words, 
that  would  be  the  cost  of  separation. 
The  OMB  analysis — ^which,  incidentally, 
appears  in  the  committee  report — states 
that  the  $3  million  figure  should  be 
viewed  as  an  outside  estimate  for  addi- 
tional operating  costs.  I  would  think  that 
those  figures  would  be  of  some  comfort. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  The  Government 
has  never  been  known  for  a  proper  ac- 
counting. I  should  think  it  would  be 
pleased  to  be  placed  on  a  fiscal  year  ba- 
sis. That  Is  the  reason  for  putting  it  to 
October  1982,  just  for  an  orderly  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  No.  1.  I  do  not  view 
the  Government's  accoimting  system 
with  the  same  sense  of  despair  that  the 
Senator  seems  to.  But  if  we  were  talking 
about,  let  us  say,  terminating  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Department  of  Education  or 
terminating  the  existence  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  then  we  might  need  a 
period  of  time  in  which  to  make  the  sep- 
aration. But  here  we  are  not  really  talk- 
ing about  an  enormous  reorganization  of 
Government.  We  are  talking  here  about 
severing  a  few  shared  services — specifi- 
cally, the  recruiting  service  and  the  com- 
puter service,  which  swe  used  jointly  by 
ACmON  and  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  purpose  of  this,  of  course,  is  to 
give  the  Peace  Corps  better  management 
of  its  programs  and  a  clearer  identity  In 
the  world. 


It  may  very  well  be  that  there  will  not 
only  be  savings  that  result  which  offset 
the  additional  costs  of  separation,  but 
also,  In  my  judgment,  the  Peace  Corps 
will  become  a  very  much  more  valuable 
agency  in  which  to  project  American 
thoughts,  American  ideals,  and  Ameri- 
can policies  in  the  world,  and  to  project 
to  the  people  of  the  world  the  concept 
that  Americtms  are  citizens  of  the  world 
and  are  concerned  about  what  is  hap- 
pening in  all  the  countries  in  which  the 
Peace  Corps  operates.  That  is  really  the 
bottom  line. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
the  able  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
MATHIAS)  has  correctly  assessed  this 
situation. 

I  can  imderstand  that  the  amendment 
was  offered  by  my  able  colleague  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Mattincly)  in  the  best  of 
intent  to  make  the  transition  of  Peace 
Corps  autonomy  in  a  period  of  time, 
which  would  be  perhaps,  more  eco- 
nomical. But,  really,  tliat  is  not  a  prob- 
lem in  this  situation.  We  feel  with  the 
figures  available  that  the  transfer  will 
not  be  as  costly  as  some  believe. 

I  only  wish  to  add,  with  respect  to  the 
autonomy  of  the  Peace  Corps,  that  the 
action  taken  today  in  returning  it  to  its 
original  operational  plan  is  more  im- 
portant than  most  people  who  will  read 
the  action  of  the  Senate  will  realize. 
What  we  have  done  is  very  practical  in 
connection  with  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  seldom  vote 
for  foreign  aid,  but  I  am  a  strong  be- 
liever in  the  Peace  Corps.  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  1961  when  it  came  in- 
to being.  I  worked  in  those  early  weeks 
when  we  attempted  to  bring  an  under- 
standing of  why  this  sort  of  effort  should 
come  into  being;  where  not  only  the 
hands  but  also  the  hearts  of  people 
could  come  together;  where  not  only 
would  we  say  that  we  were  tolerant  but 
also  that  we  were  understanding;  not 
onlv  would  we  say  that  we  wanted  to 
work  with  other  people ;  but  also  that  we 
were  doing  just  that. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  the 
first  Director  of  the  Peace  Corp,  Sargent 
Shriver,  and  others,  as  the  program  be- 
gan to  grow.  It  was  my  privilege  to  ad- 
dress the  first  Peace  Corps  group  that 
left  the  United  States  to  go  overseas. 

I  am  proud  of  my  association  with  the 
Peace  Corps  during  its  20-year  history. 
Through  the  Peace  Corps  we  are  hope- 
fully building  a  better  world. 

So  this  action  today,  the  favorite  vote 
for  the  autonomy  of  the  agency  is  indic- 
ative of  the  best  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate and,  it  is  hoped,  the  approval  of  the 
American  people. 

I  hope  the  effort  does  not  prevail  to 
postpone  to  a  year  hence  the  change  over 
to  the  autonomy  of  the  Peace  Corps.  The 
Peace  Corps  conceived  as  it  was  with  the 
best  of  desires  and  carried  on  with  a 
minimum  of  mistakes,  is  a  monument  to 
what  I  call  the  very  best  in  America. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  a  moment  with 
respect  to  the  cost  factor.  Various  figures 
have  been  bandied  about  with  which  I 
would  like  to  deal. 

Earlier  I  made  reference  to  an  inter- 
nal Peace  Corps  budget  analysis,  which 
was  also  cited  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  debate  on  the  Hatch 
amendment.  That  Peace  Corps  analysis 
estimates  that  after  separation,  the 
Peace  Corps  will  actually  save  $1  mil- 
lion per  year.  This  analysis  is  a  detailed 
program-by-program  analysis. 

This  internal  Peace  Corps  budget, 
workup  estimates  a  one-time  cost  lor 
separation  of  $920,000.  However,  this 
one-time  cost  is  more  than  made  up 
for  by  the  subsequent  yearly  savings  of 
$1  million.  So,  the  longer  we  delay,  the 
longer  it  will  take  to  get  to  the  $1  mllUop 
saving. 

According  to  this  Peace  Corps  esti- 
mate, the  budgetary  savings  will  be  a 
result  of  two  factors.  First,  the  analysis 
states  that  several  functions  performed 
by  the  ACTION  Agency  as  a  part  of  the 
joint  support  services  are  duplicated  In 
the  existing  Peace  Corps  functions. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  Peace  Cor^js 
budget  projection,  little  or  no  additional 
costs  would  be  Incurred  by  the  Peace 
Corps  as  a  result  of  autonomy. 

Second,  the  remaining  functions  to 
be  transferred  will  be  exclusively  tailored 
to  meet  Peace  Corps  needs  rather  than 
having  to  meet  the  needs  of  two 
agencies. 

According  to  this  analysis,  that;  will 
result  not  only  in  reduced  cost  but  also 
more  effective  services,  not  because  the 
ACTION  Agency  provides  tlie  services 
inefficiently  or  badly  but  simply  be- 
cause the  Peace  Corps  will  be  designhig 
the  functions  to  serve  itself. 

This  analysis  is  very  significant. 
Whatever  one-time  cost  arises  out  of 
separation  will  be  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  the  annual  savings  to  the 
Peace  Corps  once  It  has  control  of  Its 
entire  budget  and  expenditures. 

Let  me  also  say.  in  closing,  that  we 
have  delayed  too  long  already.  We  have 
waited  too  long  for  this  separation  voted 
for  overwhelmingly  by  both  authorizing 
committees  over  5  months  ago  and 
by  the  full  Senate  in  June.  The  situation 
right  now  Is  critical.  A  year's  delay  would 
be  devastating  to  the  activities  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  to  its  effectiveness 

This  week  alone  the  ACTION  Agency 
unilaterally  laid  off  70  Peace  Corps  re- 
cruiters. As  Senator  Percy  has  noted 
this  reduction  is  taken  at  the  height  of 
the  recruiting  season,  a  devastating  blow 
W)  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps.  We  can- 


not let  this  demoralizing,  very  negative 
situation  continue. 

There  may  not  be  much  remaining  of 
the  Peace  Corps  if  we  continue  to  wait. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Madam  President, 
does  the  Senator  wish  to  have  the 
amendment  revised  to  where  it  would  be 
of  no  cost,  separate  the  cost  from  it,  but 
we  write  into  the  amendment  that  we 
guarantee  no  cost? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  amendment  is 
already  serving  that  purpose.  There  is  no 
ultimate  cost.  It  is  a  net  saving. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  We  could  write  in 
on  page  48  between  lines  2  and  3  and 
make  the  comment  that  prohibits  use  of 
funds  to  separate  the  Peace  Conw.  None 
of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  act  or  by  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  law  shall  be  made  available 
for  the  purpose  of  separation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  from  ACTION,  and  then  one  other 
smsdl  technical  thing  and  then  we  could 
modify  It  also  to  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  and 
change  that  date  to  March  31, 1982,  at  no 
cost. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  would  serve  no 
constructive  purpose.  The  delay  proposed 
by  the  pending  amendment  will  cost 
money  rather  than  save  it.  Separation 
will  save  money.  There  will  be  $920,000 — 
we  recognize  that — start-up  cost,  the 
one-time  cost  of  separation;  but  there- 
after we  will  save  $1  million  a  year 
according  to  the  detailed  Peace  Corps 
analysis  I  have  entered  into  the  Record. 

So,  the  longer  we  wait,  the  more  we 
are  wasting  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  withdraw  the 
modification  then. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  other  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
wishes  to  speak  on  this  subject,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MATTINGLY).  The  questlon  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

(Putting  the  question.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  announced  its  decision. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Chair  please 
announce  the  vote? 

Will  the  Presiding  Officer  please  an- 
nounce the  vote?  Regular  order. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

On  this  motion,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
tho  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  BOREN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDDt,  who  is  not  able  to 
be  present  today.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "aye. "  If  I  were 
at  Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "aye." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BAKE31. 1  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oou>- 
WATER),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler),  the  Soiator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Sykms)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
aro  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini). 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAs)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins)  .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49. 
nays  37,  as  follows: 


IHoUcall  Vote  No. 

322  Leg.) 

YEAS— 49 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Gorton 

MltcheU 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Uoynthan 

Blden 

Hatfle'.d 

Pell 

Boschwltz 

Hallmgs 

Percy 

Bradley 

Huddleston 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Jackaon 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Rlegle 

Chiles 

Kaaaebaum 

Sar  banes 

Cochran 

Saaser 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Danfortb 

L«aby 

Staffatd 

Dixon 

Lenn 

WUllams 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

Zorineky 

Exon 

Matsiuutga 

Ford 

Melcher 
NAYS— 37 

Abdnor 

Giaasley 

Murkowskl 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Nlckles 

Baker 

Hawkins 

Nunn 

Byrd, 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Heflin 

Roth 

Cohen 

Heinz 

Kudman 

D'Amato 

Schmltt 

Demton 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Dole 

Jepsen 

Stennls 

Domenicl 

lAxalt 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Loo« 

Wallop 

East 

Lugar 

Warner 

Gam 

Mlattlngly 

PRESENT   AND   GIVTNO   A   LIVE   PAIR.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RE^CORDED— 2 
Boren,  against. 
Packwood.  against. 

NOT  VOTING — 12 

Cannon  Goldwater  Sysuns 

ChAfee  McClure  Tower 

DeConcini  Pressler  Tsongas 

Dodd  Stevens  Welcker 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  KASTTEN.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vot«  by  whjch  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOVNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  Ihe  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 


agreed  to. 
Mr.  MOI 
The  PI 

ator  from 


_IAN  addressed  the  Chair. 
JIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
few  York. 

AMZNDMENT  NO.  4  9T 

(Purpose:  TJo  prohibit  the  transfer  of  eco- 
nomic an4  military  assistance  to  cotintrles 
representald  at  the  meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  fnd  Heads  of  Delegations  of  Non- 
Allgned  Countries  which  fWl  to  dissociate 
themselves  from  the  Communique  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1981) 
Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Madam  President,  I 

send  an  anjendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 

for  its  imitiediate  consideration. 
The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  report] 
The  bill  clerk  reed  as  follows : 
The  Senaior  from  New  York  (Mr.  Motwi- 

HAN).    for   himself.    Mr.    Bradley,    and    Mr. 

Chiles,  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 

numbered  4B7. 

Mr.  MOyNIHAN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanipious  consent  that  further 
reading  of  jthe  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  I 

The  PRtSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  tb  is  so  ordered. 

The  amandment  is  as  foUows: 

On  page  I  4,  between  lines  2  and  3.  Insert 
the  foUowln  g: 

I  ON  ALINED    COUNTRIES 

716 


Section 
Ized  to  be 
slstance  Act 
nlshcd.  and 
extended 
Arms  Exporl 
country 
York,  on 
Ministers  o 
Delegations 
the  36th 
sembly  of 
dissociate 
cemlng  the 
talned  In 
meeting. 

(b)  With 
the 

whether 
from  time 
tlon  to  the 

(c)  This 
slstance  to 
Agrlcultura: 
ance  Act  of 
supplies, 
tarlan 


(a) .  None  of  the  funds  author- 
appropriated  by  the  Foreign  As- 
of  1961.  as  amended,  may  be  fur- 
no  sales  may  be  made,  no  credits 
aiid  no  loans  guaranteed  under  the 
Control  Act,  with  respect  to  any 
represented  at  the  Meeting  In  New 
S^tember  25  and  28.  1981,  of  the 
Foreign   Affairs  and   Heads   of 
of  the  Non-AUned  Countries  to 
Oeberal  Session  of  the  General  As- 
tt  e  United  Nations  which  does  not 
ifself  from  the  statements  con- 
United  States  of  America  con- 
Communique  Issued  from  that 


the 


Secret!  iry 

this 


may  detem^lne 

(d)  The 
tlon  contained 
mines,  and 
furnishing 
foreign  polity 


It  concerns 
responsibl< 
ent  Representative 
tions.  Jeaie 

On  Octoper 
wrote  to 
countries 


respect  to  the  nations  concerned. 

of    State    shall     determine 

condition  has  been  met.  and 

time  will  report  his  determlna- 

I  i^ongress. 

i  lectlon  shall  not  apply  to  any  as- 

( ither  cotmtrles  authorized  by  the 

Trade  Development  and  Asslst- 

1954.  as  amended,  or  to  medical 

relief,   or  other  humanl- 

as  the  Secretary  of  State 


t3 


dl  saster 


assls  lance 


I  "resident  may  waive  the  prohlbl- 
In  this  section  if  he  deter- 
so  reports  to  the  Congress,  that 
I  uch  assistance  would  further  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 


(Mr.      »|ATTINGLY      assumed      the 
chair) 
Mr. 

subject  wl 
I  have 
the  Senate 


MOOnHAN. 


Mr.  President,  the 
I  raise  now  is  one  to  which 
each  of  the  Members  of 
in  a  letter. 


hch 
add  -essed 


the  courageous  and  deeply 
act  of  this  Nation's  Perman- 
at  the  United  Na- 
J.  Kirkpatrick. 

6.  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick 

representatives  of  40  nonalined 

^irho  had  been  associated  with 


a  communique,  issued  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  meeting  of  Foreign  Minister 
and  UJ4.  ambassadors  of  the  Movement 
of  Non-Aligned  Countries. 

She  quite  rightly  described  thl.';  docu- 
ment as  consisting  of  "base  lies  and  mali- 
cious attacks  upon  the  good  name  of  the 
United  States."  She  said  the  commimi- 
que  was  replied  with  "vicious  lies"  and 
asked  these  other  ambassadors  whether 
they  really  did  subscribe  to  these  views 
and,  indeed,  asked  if  they  would  dis- 
sociate themselves  from  them. 

It  is  in  order  to  support  the  Ambassa- 
dor, for  the  communique  was  every  bit  as 
hostile  toward  the  United  States  as  Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick  indicated,  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufQcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    498 

(Purpose:  To  discourage  the  transfer  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  coun- 
tries represented  at  the  meeting  of  For- 
eign Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegations 
of  Non-AUgned  Countries  which  fall  to 
dissociate  themselves  from  the  Communi- 
que  of   September   28,    1981) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  the  action  which  we  take  to- 
day in  support  of  our  Ambassador  at  the 
United  Nations,  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  unanimous.  I  have  lately  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  ever  gener- 
ous and  always  open-minded  chairman 
of  the  "Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  told  us  that  he  would  have  felt 
compelled  to  oppose  the  particular  form 
of  the  amendment  I  had  intended  to 
offer  at  this  point.  That  amendment 
would  have  established  a  prohibition  on 
the  transfer  of  economic  or  military  as- 
sistance to  any  nonalined  country 
which  failed  to  dissociate  itself  from  the 
September  communique. 

The  chairman  is,  however,  prepared  to 
accept  a  variation  which  accomplishes 
as  well  the  purpose  I  had  in  mind.  My 
purpose  is  to  provide  an  opportimity  for 
this  body  to  express  its  firmest  support 
for  the  action  of  Ambassador  Kirkpat- 
rick. This  is  also  an  occasion  for  the 
Senate  to  say  to  the  world  that  there  are 
things  which  a  nation  says  about  the 
United  States  at  some  risk  to  the  bilat- 
eral relationship.  I  mean  that  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  It  is  not  possible  any 
longer  for  officials  of  other  governments 
to  say  anything  at  all  about  this  country 
and  assume  there  will  be  no  consequence 
of  any  kind. 

With  that  in  mind,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  my  gratitude  to  the  chair- 
num  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Cranmlttee  for  their  contri- 
butions, I  send  to  the  desk  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  now  pending  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Motni- 
HAM).  for  himself,  Mr.  Bradlet,  and  Mr. 
CHILES,  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  498  to  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  497. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  84.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following: 

In  lieu  of  the  pending  amendment,  substi- 
tute the  following: 

nonalined  countries 

Sec.  716.  (a)  In  considering  whether  to 
provide  assistance,  make  sales,  extend  cred- 
its, or  guarantee  loans  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
to  any  country  represented  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Heads 
of  Delegations  of  the  Non-Allgned  Countries 
to  the  36th  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  on  September  25  and 
28.  1981.  the  President  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count whether  such  country  has  dissociated 
Itself  from  the  Communique  Issued  follow- 
ing the  meeting. 

(b)  Within  30  days  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  President  shall  send  a  report  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  setting  forth  the  countries  which 
have  dissociated  themselves  from  the  Com- 
munique together  with  a  full  description  of 
the  method  of  dissociation  and  the  forum 
In  which  the  dissociation  has  been  made. 
The  President  shall  transmit  with  the  re- 
port a  copy  of  each  statement  of  dissocia- 
tion. 

(c)  Within  30  days  after  the  receipt  of  a 
statement  of  dissociation  from  any  country 
the  President  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
statement  of  dissociation  together  with  a  full 
description  of  the  method  of  dissociation  and 
the  forum  in  which  the  dissociation  is  made 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate. 

(d)  On  page  84.  line  4.  strike  out  "Sec. 
T16."  and  write  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  717." 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflQclent  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  brief  in  this 
matter.  There  are  others  who  will  un- 
doubtedly wish  to  speak.  Senators 
Bradley  and  Chiles  join  in  cosponsorlng 
mv  original  amendment  and,  if  possible, 
will  surely  want  to  be  heard. 

It  is  sufBcient  to  lay  out  the  purpose 
of  this  action.  In  order  to  do  that,  a 
moment  of  background  is  necessary. 

As  is  their  practice,  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  heads  of  U.N. 
delegations  of  the  97  nonalined  nations, 
as  they  call  themselves,  convened  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  current  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly.  They  met 
this  year  in  New  York,  on  the  25th  and 
28th  of  September,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Cuban  foreign  minister. 
There  was  subsequently  issued  from  that 
meeting  a  communique  of  unparalleled 
viciousness  toward  the  purposes,  the 
character,  the  credibility,  and  the  good 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  was  not  a  break  with  the  past,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  It  was  in  many  ways  simply 
an  extension  of  what  has  been  going  on 
for  a  very  long  time,  as  the  totalitarian 
states,  together  with  other  unfree  coun- 
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tries,  have  come  to  dominate  the  United 
Nations.  As  they  have  become  more 
numerous  than  the  countries  which  have 
elected  governments,  they  have  increas- 
ingly turned  the  institutions  of  the  U.N. 
against  the  very  democracies  which 
created  the  U.N.  They  have  with  even 
greater  frequency,  and  viciousness.  used 
the  forums  of  the  U.N.  to  attack  and  dis- 
credit the  Western  societies  and  most 
especially  the  United  States. 

Too  long  we  have  been  reluctant  to 
say  to  these  countries  that  there  are 
limits  to  what  can  be  said  about  our 
country  without  any  consequences  in  the 
relations  between  ourselves  and  them. 

In  that  mood,  and  with  a  marvelous 
sense  of  appropriateness.  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick  wrote  on  October  6,  to  some 
40  nations  that  had  associated  them- 
selves with  the  September  Communique, 
the  most  recent,  and  perhaps  the  most 
vituperative,  slander  of  the  United  States 
at  the  United  Nations. 

There  were  40  with  which  we  had  as- 
sumed our  relationship  to  be  relatively 
good.  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  that  our 
relations  had  been  friendly,  but  that  they 
were  not  hostile.  She  said  she  was 
stunned.  I  read  from  her  letter: 

Quite  frankly.  I  was  startled  to  find  your 
government  associated  with  the  Communi- 
que ...  X  am  startled  that  you  or  your  gov- 
ernment would  or  could  associate  yourselves 
with  a  document  composed  of  such  base  lies 
and  malicious  attacks  upon  the  good  name  of 
the  United  States. 

I  would  also  note  that  she  said: 
I  can  assure  you.  Your  Excellency,  that  I 
would  never  allow  the  United  States  to  be 
ixssoclated  with  any  document  from  any 
group — no  matter  how  large  or  diverse— ^that 
contained  such  vicious  and  erroneous  "lan- 
guage against  your  country. 

AmbEissador  Kirkpatrick  then  asked 
could  she  not  hear  from  the  nation  to 
whom  she  addressed  her  letter  whether 
it  wished  to  disassociate  itself  from  that 
communique.  To  read  one  last  time  from 
her  letter,  she  said : 

Convinced  that  this  communique  does  not 
represent  your  views,  I  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate hearing  from  you  about  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  htive  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  communique  of  the  nonalined, 
the  October  6  letter  from  our  dis- 
tinguished Ambassador,  of  whom  we  are 
all  so  proud,  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick, 
and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  countries 
and  ambassadors  to  whom  the  letter  was 
sent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Annex 
(Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and   Heads   of   Delegations   of   the    Non- 
Allgned  Countries  to  the  36th  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions 25  and  28  September  1981 ) 
communique 
I 
1.  The   Ministers   of   Foreign    Affairs   and 
Heads    of    Delegation    of    the    Non-Allgned 
Countries  to  the  36th  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  held  their  meet- 
ing at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Organization 
on  25  and  28  September  1981.  with  a  view  to 
considering  their  actions  In  connection  with 
the  Items  to  be  considered  during  the  current 


session  which  are  of  special  concern  to  the 
non-aligned  countries. 

2.  The  Meeting  welcomed  the  Independence 
of  Belize,  greeted  Its  entry  Into  the  United 
Nations  and  admitted  It  as  a  full  member  of 
the  Movement  of  Non-Allgned  Countries.  The 
Meeting  also  considered  and  approved  the  ad- 
mission of  Ecuador  as  a  full  member  of  the 
Movement.  The  steady  growth  In  the  num- 
ber of  non-aligned  countries  is  a  testimony 
to  the  growing  relevance  and  Importance  of 
the  policy  of  non-alignment  and  the  Move- 
ment of  Non-Allgned  Countries. 

3.  The  Meeting  took  note  of  the  Chair- 
man's Report  on  the  activities  of  the  non- 
aligned  countries  since  the  Ministerial  Con- 
ference held  in  New  Delhi,  and  urged  all  non- 
aligned  countries  to  continue  their  efforts 
towards  the  fulfillment  of  the  decisions  taken 
by  the  VI  Summit  Conference  as  well  as  those 
of  the  above-mentioned  Ministerial  Confer- 
ence and  the  Extraordinary  Ministerial  Meet- 
ing of  the  Coordinating  Bureau  on  Namibia 
held  in  Algeria. 

4.  The  Meeting  expressed  satisfaction  that 
the  Eighth  Emergency  Special  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  called  upon 
all  States,  in  view  of  the  threat  to  Inter- 
national peace  and  security  posed  by  the 
apartheid  regime  of  South  Africa,  to  Impose 
against  that  country  the  comprehensive 
mandatory  sanctions  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  and  to  cease  all 
dealings  with  the  apartheid  regime  of  South 
Africa  in  order  to  totally  Isolate  that  country. 
The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegations  com- 
mitted themselves  fully  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Eighth 
Emergency  Special  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

5.  The  Meeting  took  note  of  the  report  by 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Cuba.  India  and 
Zambia  and  the  Head  of  the  Political  Depart- 
ment of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  conflict  between  Iran  and  Iraq.  The 
Meeting  commended  these  endeavors  and 
requested  them  to  continue  their  important 
efforts  In  accordance  with  the  mandate 
given  to  them  by  the  Conference  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Non-Allgned  Countries, 
held  In  New  Delhi. 

The  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Heads 
of  Delegations  took  note  with  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  decision  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  18th  Summit  Conference  of  the  Heads 
of  State  and  Government  of  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  regarding  the  candidature 
of  H.  E.  Mr.  Sallm  Ahmed  Salim.  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  Republic  of 
Tanzania  to  the  post  of  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  and  decided  to  fully  sup- 
port this  candidature. 
II 

6.  The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegations 
noted  with  great  concern  that  the  36th  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  is  being  held  in  an  atmosphere  of 
continuing  deterioration  of  International 
peace  and  security.  As  assessed  by  the  VI 
Conference  of  Heads  of  State  or  Government 
of  Non-Aligned  Countries  held  in  Havana  In 
September  1979  and  reiterated  by  the  Minis- 
terial Conference  of  Non-Aligned  Countries 
held  in  New  Delhi  in  February  1981.  the  crisis 
in  the  process  of  detente,  the  policy  of  bloc 
rivalry  and  spheres  of  Influence,  manifested 
In  the  senseless  and  very  dangerous  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race,  particularly  in  its  nu- 
clear aspect,  and  the  total  suspension  of 
meaningful  negotiations  on  the  halting  and 
reversal  of  the  arms  race  and  the  obsession 
to  negotiate  from  positions  of  strength,  the 
use  or  threat  of  use  of  force,  aggression,  mili- 
tary intervention,  foreign  occupation.  Involv- 
ing the  Introduction  and  presence  of  foreign 
troops,  mercenaries  or  irregulars  under  any 
pretext  whatsoever  against  the  sovereignty. 
Independence  and  territorial  Integrity  of 
States,    and    interference    In    their   Internal 


affairs,  and  in  the  obstruction  of  the  struggle 
of  the  peoples  under  colonial  or  alien  dom- 
ination for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence;  the  continued  existence  and 
aggravation  of  focal  points  of  tension  and 
aggression,  particularly  in  the  Middle  EU«t. 
Southern  Africa.  South-West  Asia.  South- 
East  Aala.  North-East  Asia,  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  America,  have  brought  the  world 
closer  to  the  brink  of  a  worldwide  conflict. 
Such  a  policy  Is  leading  to  the  resurgence 
of  the  cold  war  to  new  and  alarming  propor- 
tions thus  increasing  the  danger  of  war  and 
the  total  annihilation  of  mankind. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
reiterated  their  concern  over  the  acceleration 
of  the  arms  race,  particularly  in  the  nuclear 
armaments  race,  the  stockpiling  of  all  kinds 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the  develop- 
ment of  newer  and  more  destructive  and 
lethal  weapons  systems  such  as  the  neutron 
bomb,  as  well  as  attempts  to  promote  new 
and  dangerous  concepts  of  "limited  nuclear 
war"  aimed  at  blurring  the  distinction  be- 
tween nuclear  and  conventional  warfare. 
They  emphasized  the  special  role  and  respon- 
slbUity  of  the  Great  Powers  In  halting  and 
reversing  the  arms  race,  in  particular  the  nu- 
clear arms  race,  and  called  upon  them  to 
immediately  and  resolutely  start  with  the 
serious  negotiations  aiming  at  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  threat  of  a  global  nuclear  war 
and  the  Implementation  of  disarmament 
measures  with  a  view  to  achieving  general 
and  complete  disarmament.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
urged  all  member  States  to  exert  their  maxi- 
mum efforts  for  the  success  of  the  Second 
Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  devoted  to  disarmament, 
to  be  held  in  1982. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  re- 
called the  very  Important  appeal  made  at 
their  Conference  in  New  Delhi,  in  which  they 
called  upon  all  nations  and  peoples  and  th«>' 
leaders  to  earnestly  work  for  the  avoidance 
of  war  and  the  consolidation  of  international 
peace  and  security  through  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  principle  of  active  peaceful  coex- 
istence In  relations  among  all  States,  the 
avoidance  of  measures  leading  to  con- 
frontation, the  elimination  of  foreign  inter- 
vention and  Interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  States:  for  strict  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  non-use  or  threat  of  use  of 
force;  for  non-acquisition  of  territories  by 
force:  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes; for  the  halting  and  reversal  of  the 
arms  race,  particularly  the  nuclear  arms 
race;  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  self-de- 
termination and  Independence  of  peoples 
under  colonial,  alien  and  racist  domination 
as  well  as  under  foreign  occupation;  for  full 
respect  for  the  sovereignty  and  national  In- 
dependence of  all  countries;  for  consistent 
adherence  to  the  objectives,  principles  and 
provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  for  urgent  practical  measures 
aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  New  Inter- 
national Economic  Order.  The  Ministers  and 
Heads  of  Delegations  urged  the  Great  Powers 
to  work  for  a  relaxation  of  international  ten- 
sions. They  stated  that  the  process  of  detente 
should  be  universal  in  scope  and  in  geo- 
graphic application.  They  stressed  that  secu- 
rity for  all  States  must  be  ensured  and  that 
all  States,  particularly  non-aligned  coun- 
tries, must  actively  participate  on  an  equal 
footing  in  the  peace-preserving  process. 

The  Meeting  recalled  the  conclusion  of  the 
Ministerial  Conference  held  in  New  Delhi  to 
encourage  efforts  for  the  general  reduction 
of  tensions  and  to  oppose  foreign  Interfer- 
ence and  Intervention  from  whatever  quarter 
In  Africa.  Asia,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 
To  that  end,  the  Meeting  decided  to  Intensify 
efforts  by  the  non-aligned  countries  for  the 
early  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
admissibility of  Intervention  and  Interfer- 
ence In  Internal  Affairs  of  State*. 
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The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegations 
recalled  that  the  holding  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Securitjj  Council,  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  Extraordinary  Ministerial 
Meeting  of  khe  Coordinating  Bureau  of  the 
Movement  <K  Non-Allgned  Countries  In  Al- 
giers was  Intended  to  Impel  and  promote  the 
Just  cause  off  the  people  of  Namibia. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
noted  with  t'cgret  and  concern  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  had  fallen  short  of  Its  funda- 
mental resjjonslblllty  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  when  the 
Resolutions '  proposing  comprehensive  and 
mandatory  Sanctions  against  South  Africa 
under  Chapter  7  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  meti  with  the  veto  of  the  three  West- 
em  Permanent  Members  of  the  Council,  on 
30  April  198t. 

They  reallrmed  that  Namibia  Is  the  legal 
responslblll^  of  the  United  Nations  until  It 
reaches  tnie  self-determination  and  na- 
tional lndM>endenc«,  In  accordance  with 
Resolution  436  (1978)  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  wlthi  the  relevant  Resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  Inter  alia. 
Resolution  ^145  (XXI)  of  27  October  1966 
and  2248  (S^-V)  of  19  May  1977. 

They  firmly  rejected  certain  maneuvers 
aimed  at  iindermlnlng  the  International 
consensus  4b  expressed  In  Resolution  435 
(1978)  of  ttie  Security  Council  and  to  de- 
spoil the  oppressed  people  of  Namibia  of  Its 
hard-won  victories  In  its  national  liberation 
struggle. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  ex- 
pressed their  grave  concern  about  the  threat 
to  International  peace  and  security  posed  by 
racist  SoutH  Africa's  continued  Illegal  occu- 
pation of  Namibia,  its  repeated  wanton  and 
unprovoked  lacts  of  aggression  against  neigh- 
boring Statfes.  its  reprehensible  policy  of 
apartheid,  a^d  its  acquisition  In  collabora- 
tion with  certain  western  countries  of  nu- 
clear weapo^. 

The  Meeting  expressed  its  deep  concern 
over  the  rapidly  deteriorating  situation  In 
South  Africtt  Itself  as  characterized  by  the 
stepped-up  brutal  oppression,  militarization 
of  the  entlrt  country,  as  well  as  the  murder 
of  ANC  Iea4er8  and  activists.  In  reaffirming 
the  nonallgbed  position  that  there  would 
be  no  peace,  stability  and  security  In  south- 
ern Africa  \4ntU  the  apartheid  system  la  de- 
stroyed an<J  replaced  by  a  democratic  so- 
ciety, the  Meeting  renewed  its  unswerving 
support  fori  the  national  liberation  move- 
ments recoffnlzed  by  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity.  The  Meeting  commended  the 
National  Liberation  Movements  of  South 
Africa,  particularly  the  African  National 
Congress,  fdr  the  Intensified  mass  political 
mobilization  and  armed  action  against 
strategic  Installations.  It  also  commended 
the  people  ^f  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States  of  A^ierlca  for  their  resolute  opposi- 
tion to  the  ISpringboks  rugby  tour  to  these 
two  countries  undertaken  in  violation  of  the 
United  Natlpns  position  calling  for  the  sev- 
erance or  saorts  ties  with  South  Africa.  The 
Meeting  called  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
world  campklgn  for  the  unconditional  re- 
lease of  Ndson  Mandela  and  all  political 
prisoners,  f^r  the  securing  of  Prisoner -of - 
War  status  to  all  captured  freedom  fighters, 
comprehensive  and  mandatory 
linst  the  apartheid  regime  of 


and  for  th 
sanctions 
South  Afrl 
They   f 
fact   that 


her  forcefully  condemned  the 
e  apartheid  regime  of  South 
Africa  has  'persistently  refused  to  comply 
with  the  dfclslons  and  Resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  providing  for  Namibia's 
transition  to  Independence.  In  this  regard, 
they  deplorid  the  recent  vetos  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council  by  three  Western  Permanent 
Members  of  the  Council  of  proposals  for  the 
imposition  )n  racist  South  Africa  of  com- 
prehensive (md  mandatory  sanctions  under 


Chapter  VH 


of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 


The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
reaffirmed  that  Security  Council  Resolution 
435  (1978)  endorsing  the  United  Nations  Plan 
for  the  Independence  of  Namibia  is  the  only 
basis  for  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Question  of  Namibia  and  demanded  the  Im- 
mediate commencement  of  the  uncondition- 
al implementation  of  that  resolution  without 
prevarication,  qualification  or  modification 
and  not  later  than  31  December  1981. 

The  Meeting  reaffirmed  Its  support  for  the 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organization  as 
the  sole  and  authentic  representative  of  the 
Namibtan  people  and  called  upon  member 
States  to  render  increased  and  sustained  sup- 
port, and  material,  financial  military  and 
other  assistance  to  the  South  West  Africa 
People's  Organization  to  enable  it  to  In- 
tensify its  struggle  for  the  liberation  of 
NamlbU. 

The  Meeting  further  expressed  Its  satisfac- 
tion that,  pursuant  to  the  VI  Summit  Con- 
ference decision,  a  Non-Allgned  Solidarity 
Fund  for  Namibia  has  been  established.  The 
Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  decided 
that  a  Pledging  Conference  for  the  Fund 
should  be  held  In  New  York  in  November 
1981,  and  they  called  upon  all  members, 
observers  and  guests  of  the  Movement  of 
Non-Allgned  Countries  to  contribute  gener- 
ously to  the  Fund. 

The  Meeting  strongly  condemned  the 
apartheid  regime  of  South  Africa  for  using 
Its  armed  forces,  mercenaries  and  its  puppets 
for  Its  massive  aggression  against  Angola.  It 
deplored  the  action  of  the  United  States  In 
preventing  the  Security  Council,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  veto,  from  discharging  Its  respon- 
sibilities in  the  face  of  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion by  South  Africa  against  Angola.  This 
action  has  encouraged  the  racist  authorities 
of  Pretoria  into  new  acts  of  military  aggres- 
sion and  adventures.  The  Meeting  demanded 
that  the  apartheid  regime  of  South  Africa 
pay  reparations  to  the  Government  of  Angola 
for  the  damage  Infilcted  resulting  from  that 
aggression.  The  Meeting  called  upon  member 
States  to  extend  all  support  and  assistance. 
Including  military  assistance,  to  the  Front 
Line  States  in  order  to  assist  them  in  de- 
fending their  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  decisions  adopted 
by  the  Eighth  Conference  of  Heads  of  State 
and  Government  of  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity  and  its  committee  of  implementa- 
tion, regarding  the  organization  of  a  general 
and  free  referendum  of  self-determination  in 
the  territory  of  Western  Sahara. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
were  convinced  that  the  Immediate  imple- 
mentation of  these  decisions  would  ensure 
the  full  exercise  by  the  people  of  Western 
Sahara  of  their  Inalienable  right  of  self- 
determination  In  accordance  with  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  Resolution  1614 
(XV),  the  principles  of  the  Movement  of 
Non-Allgned  Countries  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  would  also  fulfill  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  peoples  of  the  region  for  peace, 
stability  and  cooperation. 

IV 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegations  re- 
called the  declaration  of  the  VI  Summit 
Conference  in  Havana  in  September  1979 
and  the  Ministerial  Conference  that  was  held 
in  February  1981  In  New  Delhi  and  reaffirmed 
that  the  Question  of  Palestine  Is  at  the  core 
of  the  problem  of  the  Middle  East,  and  that 
any  solution  to  this  conflict  demands,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  exercise  by  the  Palestinian 
people  of  their  inalienable  rights.  Including 
the  right  of  return,  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination, and  the  right  to  establish  their 
sovereign  and  independent  State  In  Palestine 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  complete  and 
unconditional  withdrawal  by  Israel  from  all 
Palestinian  and  Arab  territories  occupied 
since  1967.  including  Jerusalem. 


The  Meeting  called  upon  all  States  to  as- 
sist and  facilitate  actions  and  movements 
by  the  Palestinian  people,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion, to  pursue  its  efl^orts  and  legitimate 
struggle  to  achieve  its  mallenable  rights,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  return,  right  of  self- 
determination  and  right  to  establish  its  own 
independent  sovereign  State  in  Palestine,  in 
the  context  of  a  comprehensive  and  Just 
settlement  that  would  ensure  peace  and 
stability  In  the  region. 

The  Meeting  condemned  all  initiatives  to 
impose  those  provisions  of  the  Camp  David 
Accords  purporting  to  determine  the  future 
of  the  Palestinian  people  and  Palestinian 
territories  occupied  by  Israel  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly resolution  declared  that  those  provisions 
had  no  validity.  They  also  condemned  any 
partial  or  separate  solution  and  any  agree- 
ment that  would  harm  the  rights  of  the 
Arab  countries  and  the  Palestinian  people: 
violate  the  principles  and  resolutions  of  the 
Movement  of  Non-Allgned  Countries  and 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  or  pre- 
vent the  liberation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  oc- 
cupied Palestinian  and  Arab  territories  and 
the  attainment  and  full  exercise  by  the  Pales- 
tinian people  of  their  inalienable  national 
rights. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
condemned  Israeli  policies  of  aggression  and 
expansionism  intensified  recently  against  the 
Palestinian  people,  In  particular  in  the  terri- 
tories occupied  since  1967,  the  expropriation 
of  land,  the  establishment  of  settlements  and 
the  usurpation  of  water  and  other  natural 
resources  which  are  considered  essential  for 
the  livelihood  of  the  Palestinian  people. 

They  recalled  Security  Council  Resolutions 
465  (1980)  and  478  (1980)  and  condemned 
the  promulgation  of  the  "fundamental  law 
on  Jerusalem"  as  well  as  all  other  measures 
tending  to  alter  the  demographic  composi- 
tion, the  geographic  character  and  the  in- 
stitutional structure  of  the  occupied  Arab 
territories. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
strongly  condemned  Israeli  measures  aiming 
at  the  Judalzatlon  of  the  Holy  City  of  Jeru- 
salem including  the  ongoing  excavations 
under  and  around  the  Moslem  holy  places  of 
worship. 

Furthermore,  they  expressed  their  most 
profound  concern  over  the  continuing  deep 
diggings  and  excavations  beneath  the  Al-Agsa 
Mosque  and  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  within  the 
Haram  al-Shareef  holy  sanctuary  in  Jeru- 
salem which  threaten  the  collapse  of  thesa 
miUenla-old  structures.  They  endorsed  the 
UNESCO  resolution  of  11  September  1981 
to  place  East  Jerusalem  on  UNESCO's  World 
Heritage  Committee  list.  In  order  to  safeguard 
the  cultural  and  historical  sites  In  the  City. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
denounced  the  project  for  the  digging  of  a 
canal  Joining  the  Mediterranean  and  Dead 
Seas  and  declared  that  its  opening  would 
constitute  an  act  of  aggression  that  would 
threaten  international  peace  and  security. 
They  called  on  all  countries  not  to  provide 
Israel  with  human  or  moral  support,  or  polit- 
ical and  economic  assistance.  Including  the 
necessary  equipment  for  the  construction  of 
this  canal. 

The  Meeting  condemned  Israeli  policies 
and  practices  aimed  at  Imposing  the  Israeli 
nationality  on  Syrian  citizens  under  Israeli 
occupation  In  the  Golan  Heights. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  re- 
called Resolution  ES-7/2,  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  Its  Emergency  Special 
Session  (July  1980)  and  noted  with  grave 
concern  that  since  that  date  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Exercise  of  the  Inalien- 
able Rights  of  the  Palestinian  People  have 
not  yet  been  Implemented.  They  Invited  the 
Security  Council  to  consider  the  situation 
and  adopt  measures  without  further  delay 
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with  a  view  to  enabling  the  Palestinian  peo- 
ple to  exercise  their  inalienable  rights.  They 
condemned  the  hostile  position  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
toward  the  Inalienable  national  rights  of  the 
Palestinian  people  and  its  sole  legitimate 
representative,  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  de- 
cided that  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
Coordinating  Bureau  at  the  Ministerial  level 
should  be  held  at  the  appropriate  time  to 
undertake  an  evaluation  of  the  situation  and 
take  practical  measures  to  strengthen  com- 
prehensive assistance  to  the  struggle  of  the 
Palestinian  people  and  to  attain  and  freely 
exercise  its  Inalienable  rights  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
expressed  grave  concern  at  the  continued 
escalation  of  the  barbaric  attacks  by  Israel 
on  southern  Lebanon  and  Palestinian  refugee 
camps  In  Lebanon.  They  recalled  that  the 
Sixth  Summit  Conference  considered  that 
aggression,  carried  out  by  land,  sea  and  air, 
8LS  tantamount  to  genocide  of  the  Lebanese 
people  and  the  Palestinian  refugees,  with 
Israel  using  the  most  sophisticated  weapons 
supplied  by  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
noted  with  concern  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  currently  engaged  in  the 
conclusion  of  a  "strategic  alliance"  in  the 
Middle  East  instead  of  participating  in  the 
endeavors  to  achieve  a  comprehensive  and 
Just  solution  based  on  Israel's  total  and  un- 
conditional withdrawal  from  all  the  occupied 
Palestinian  and  Arab  territories  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  Inalienable  rights  of  the  Pal- 
estinian people.  They  declared  their  grave 
concern  over  the  development  of  the  "stra- 
tegic cooperation"  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Israel, 
which  confirms  the  role  of  the  latter  as  a 
true  bridgehead  of  imperialism,  as  an  element 
threatening  the  stability  of  the  countries  in 
the  Middle  East  region  as  well  as  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegations 
strongly  condemned  the  naked  Israeli  aggres- 
sion on  the  Iraqi  nuclear  Inetallatlons  de- 
voted exclusively  to  peaceful  purposes  as  an 
act  of  stale  terrorism  and  a  blatant  violation 
of  the  sovereignty  of  a  non-aligned  country. 
The  Meeting  reaffirmed  the  inalienable  right 
of  non-aligned  countries  to  develop  nuclear 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  In  conformity 
with  their  priorities,  interests  and  needs 
The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  re- 
affirmed the  General  Assembly  resolutions 
concerning  Israeli  nuclear  armaments,  the 
Security  Council  Resolution  487  of  18  June 
1981,  and  demanded  that  Israel  comply  with 
said  Resolutions.  In  particular,  the  Meeting 
called  upon  the  Security  Council  to  take 
effective  measures  against  Israel  in  accord- 
ance with  Chapter  VII  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  they  pledged  themselves  to  work 
at  the  36th  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  adopt  decisions  that  will  prevent  Israel 
from  committing  further  acts  of  aggression 
and  force  it  to  comply  with  the  norms  of 
International  law,  the  principles  of  the  Char- 
ter and  the  provisions  of  the  relevant  resolu- 
tions of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Non-Allgned  Countries  called  upon  all 
States,  and  especially  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  refrain  from  giving  Israel  any 
human,  military,  political  or  economic  assist- 
ance that  might  encourage  it  to  pursue  its 
aggressive  policies  against  the  Arab  countries 
and  the  Palestinian  people. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  re- 
Iterated  their  support  for  Lebanon's  sover- 
eignty, territorial  integrity,  unity  and  politi- 
cal Independence,  and  called  for  the  full  im- 
plementation of  Security  Council  Resolution 
425  (1981).  They  condemned  continued  Is- 
raeli aggression  and  acts  of  violence  against 
I^banon  and  Interference  In  Lebanon's  na- 


tional affairs.  They  condemned,  in  particular, 
the  recent  Israeli  raids  on  South  Lebanon 
and  Beirut,  which  caused  heavy  casualties 
among  the  Lebanese  civilian  population  and 
extensive  damage  to  property.  In  that  con- 
text, they  recalled  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 490  (1981),  which  reads  as  foUowa: 

"The  Security  Covmcll, 

"Reaffirming  the  urgent  appeal  made  by 
the  President  and  the  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  on  17  July  1981  (8/14699)  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"  "The  President  of  the  Security  Council 
and  the  members  of  the  Council,  after  hear- 
ing the  report  of  the  SecreUry-General.  ex- 
press their  deep  concern  at  the  extent  of  the 
loss  of  life  and  the  scale  of  the  deetructlon 
caused  by  the  deplorable  events  that  have 
been  taking  place  for  several  days  In 
Lebanon. 

"  "They  launch  an  urgent  appeal  for  an 
Immediate  end  to  all  armed  attacks  and  for 
the  greatest  restraint  so  that  peace  and  quiet 
may  be  established  in  Lebanon  and  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  as  a 
whole.' 

"Taking  note  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  in  this  respect. 

"1.  Calls  for  an  immediate  cessation  of  all 
armed  attacks; 

"2.  Reaffirms  its  commitment  to  the  sover- 
eignty, territorial  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  Lebanon,  within  Its  internationally 
recognized  boundaries: 

"3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  re- 
port back  to  the  Council  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  resolution  as  soon  as  possible 
and  not  later  than  48  hours  from  its  adop- 
tion." 

and  supported  Its  contents.  They  called  fur- 
ther for  the  restoration  of  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment authority  over  all  its  territory  within 
Its  Internationally  recognized  borders.  They 
welcomed  the  decisions  of  the  Arab  Summit 
Conferences  to  solve  the  Lebanese  crisis. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
endorsed  the  Report  of  the  Mission  of  the 
tries  that  visited  Lebanon  in  August  1981 
Coordinating  Bureau  of  Non-Allgned  Coun- 
at  the  request  of  Yasser  Arafat.  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization. 

VI 

The  Mseting  considered  the  situation  in 
Cyprus  and  reaffirmed  its  support  for  the 
Independence,  sovereignty,  territorial  integ- 
rity, unity  and  non-alignment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cyprus  and  reiterated  Its  solidarity 
with  the  Government  and  peoole  of  Cyprus. 
The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Intercommunal 
talks  currantly  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Secretary-General  will  be  conducted  In 
a  more  substantive,  constructive  and  result- 
oriented  manner  In  order  to  bring  about, 
without  further  delay,  a  Just  solution  of  the 
problem  in  accordance  with  the  relevant 
United  Nations  resolutions,  the  Non-Allgned 
decisions  and  Declarations,  and  the  High 
Level  Agreements.  The  Ministers  and  Heads 
of  Delegation  requested  the  Contact  Group 
of  the  non-aligned  countries  to  have  the 
situation  under  constant  review  and  take  ac- 
tion as  appropriate. 

The  Meeting  expressed  deep  concern  over 
the  dangerous  and  incresalng  concentration 
of  weapons  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  and  a  heightened  tension  in  the 
continent  that  deepens  block  confrontation 
and  threatens  the  peace  and  security  of 
Eurorean  States.  It  commended  positive  co- 
operation among  the  non-aligned  and  neu- 
tral States  at  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  In  Europe  and  called  upon 
all  participating  States  to  cooperate  in  the 
efforts  to  Implement  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act 
in  all  its  parts.  Including  that  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  supported  the  request  of  the 
non-participating  Mediterranean  States  and 


other  interested  parties  to  participate  fully 
in  deliberations  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  on  all 
matters  concerning  the  situation  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  view  to  eliminating 
hotbeds  of  crisis  and  areas  of  tension  In  the 
region  and  convert  it  Into  a  zone  of  peace 
and  cooperation. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegations 
expressed  deep  concern  over  the  aggression 
by  the  United  States  of  America  against  the 
Libyan  Arab  Jamahirlya  on  19  August  1981. 
They  considered  that  that  aggression  con- 
stitutes a  threat  as  well  as  flagrant  violence 
against  the  sovereignty.  Independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  non-aligned  countries 
in  the  region,  which  advocate  the  creation 
of  a  zoiie  of  peace  and  cooperation  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  a  threat  to  International 
peace  and  security. 

vn 
The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
recalled  that  the  New  Delhi  Conference  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Non-Aligned 
Countries  in  February  1981  had  expressed 
grave  concern  over  the  growing  buildup  of 
Great  Power  military  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  area  and  that  despite  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Littoral  and  Hinterland  States 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  military  activity  in  all 
forms  and  manifestations  of  the  Great  Pow- 
ers In  the  Indian  Ocean  areas  had  intensi- 
fied and  that  there  had  been  a  marked  de- 
terioration in  the  climate  of  peace  and 
security  in  the  area.  The  Meeting,  seriously 
concerned  at  the  dangerous  tension  caused 
by  the  expansion  of  the  existing  foreign 
bases,  military  installations,  logistical  supply 
facilities,  the  disposition  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  as  well 
as  the  search  for  new  base  facilities  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  area,  recalled  that  the  Minis- 
ters In  New  Delhi  had  warned  of  the  dan- 
gers of  any  actions  that  would  provide  pre- 
texts for  the  Intervention  or  the  presence 
of  the  Great  Powers  in  the  area.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  also  noted  with  regret  that  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  ou  the  Indian  Ocean  had 
been  prevented  by  some  Great  Powers  and 
major  maritime  users  from  finalizing  a  date 
for  the  convening  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Sri 
Lanka  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  Zone 
of  Peace  The  failure  of  the  Committee  to 
take  a  decision  on  the  date  of  the  Confer- 
ence had  frustrated  the  desire  of  all  Non- 
Allgned  Littoral  and  Hinterland  States  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  who,  supported  by  all 
other  Non-Allgned  Countries,  have  been 
working  persistently  for  nearly  ten  years  In 
pursuit  of  their  goal  of  realizing  the  objec- 
tives contained  In  the  non-aligned  initia- 
tives for  the  declaration  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  a  Zone  of  Peace,  first  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  In  1971. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegations 
reaffirmed  their  determination  to  work  for 
the  convening  not  later  than  the  first  half 
of  1983,  of  the  (inference  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  In  Sri  Lanka  and  reiterated  their 
hope  and  expectation  that  all  the  Great 
Powers  and  other  major  maritime  users 
would  participate  In  this  Conference  In  a 
constructive  spirit  while  at  the  same  time 
initiating  the  process  of  reducing  their  mili- 
tary presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 

In  this  context,  the  Ministers  and  Heads 
of  Delegation  also  welcomed,  as  In  the  New 
Delhi  Conference,  the  initiative  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Mada- 
eascar  co  convene  a  summit  conference  on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  to  be  held  In  Tananarive, 
vin 
The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
were  gravely  concerned  over  the  continuing 
tensions  and  conflicts  in  the  South  Bast 
Asian  reelon  that  have  affected  State  mem- 
bers of  the  Movement  of  Non-Allgned  Coun- 
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ixpressed  that  the  tension  In  and 
Ki  .mpuchea  should  not  escalate  over 
Lrea   and    that    efforts    should    be 
towards  a  comprehensive  peaceful 
^lutlon  based  on  the  principles  of 
In  the  affairs  of  sovereign 
on  the  Inadmissibility  of  the  use 
kgalnst   sovereign   States.   Such   a 
solution,     as     expressed     In     the 
of  the  New  Delhi  Conference  of 
3f  Foreign  Affairs  of  Non-Allgned 
held  In  February  1981.  would  pro- 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces, 
full    respect    for   the   sover- 
l^dependence    and    territorial    In- 
all  States  In  the  region  including 
Noting  the  various  efforts  made 
direction,  they  hoped  that  construc- 
would  be  made  towards  dialogue 
l^ad  to  the  resolution  of  differences 
States  in  the  region  and  to  the 
of  durable  peace  and  stability 
as  well  as  the  elimination  of  the 
of  and  threats  of  Intervention 
powers. 
Minister  and  Heads  of  Delegation  re- 
rlght  of   the   people   of   Kam- 
determine  their  own  destiny  free 
fordlgn    Interference,    subversion    and 
and     expressea     the     hope     that 
a     process     of     negotiations    and 
understanding  a  climate  conducive 
of  that  right  would  be  created. 
Ministers   and   Heads   of   Delegation 
with   approval   the  efforts  being 
the  early  establishment  of  a  zone 
freedom    and    neutrality    In    the 
called  upon  all  States  to  extend 
support  to  these  efforts. 
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Isters   and    Heads   of   Delegation 
grave  concern  that  the  situation 
'  Vest  Asia  carries  dangerous  conse- 
the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
that  Its  continuation  poses  serl- 
for  International  peace  and 
n   this  context,   they   viewed   the 
Affjhanlstan  with  particular  con- 
recalled  In  this  regard  the  urgent 
by  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
( he   Non-Allgned    Countries   for   a 
s  ittlement  on  the  basis  of  the  wlth- 
forelgn  troops  and  full  respect  for 
.  sovereignty,  territorial  In- 
non-all/jned  status  of  Afghan- 
strict  observance  of  the  principle 
intervention    and    non-interference. 
reaHrming  the  rights  of  the  Afghan 
return  to  their  homes  in  safety 
the  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Dele- 
all  concerned  to  work  toward  a 
that     would    ensure     that    the 
p^ple   would  determine   their  own 
from  outside  interference  and 
Afghan  refugees  to  return  to  their 
expressed  their  appreciation  for 
efforts  made  In  the  search  for  a 
settlement    of    the    situation    in 
They  also  called  on  all  States 
restraint  to  avoid  further  endan- 
peace  and  security  of  the  region 
w^rk  for  the  creation  of  conditions 
to  stability  and  harmonious  rela- 
;  all  States  of  the  rer^lon  based 
r|Dn-altgned   principles   of   peaceful 
respect  of  sovereignty,  national 
territorial  Integrity  and  non- 
and    non-Interference    in    the 
internal  Affairs  of  States. 


ur|  ed  ; 
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Ministers    and    Heads   of   Delegation 
deeo  concern  that  In  the  Western 
also  Increased  tension  has  been 
jp   in  the   Caribbean   and  Central 
The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Dele- 
that  the  policies  of  a^gres- 
inte#f erence  and  Intervention,  pressures 
econc  mic  or  military  blockades  can  only 
worsen  tqe  situation  and  endanger  Intema- 
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tional  peace  and  security  even  more.  In  this 
context,  they  expressed  concern  about  the 
carrying  out  of  military  naval  maneuvers  in 
the  region  and  about  the  attempts  at  de- 
stabilizing the  Government  of  Grenada,  the 
exertion  of  economic  and  other  pressures,  de- 
stabilizing maneuvers  against  Nicaragua  and 
the  pursuit  of  hostile  policies  and  actions 
against  Cuba  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  Meeting  reiterated  its  full  support 
for  Cuba's  just  demand  that  the  United 
States  return  the  naval  base  and  territory  It 
illegally  occupies  in  Guantanamo  and  cease 
Its  blockade  against  that  country. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation,  in 
relation  to  El  Salvador,  firmly  reiterated  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  non-align- 
ment, self-determination,  non-intervention 
and  non-interference  in  the  Internal  affairs 
of  States,  so  that  the  current  situation  in 
that  country  would  be  settled  in  a  peaceful. 
Just,  democratic  and  dignified  manner. 

In  this  context,  the  Meeting  welcomed 
with  satisfaction  all  the  expressions  and  ef- 
fort of  the  International  conununlty,  that, 
reaffirming  these  principles,  promote  a  gen- 
uine and  democratic  political  solution  that 
takes  into  account  all  political  forces  In  El 
Salvador  and  its  genuine  political  representa- 
tives, which  would  lead  to  a  process  of  ample 
democratic  participation  that  would  put  a 
stop  to  bloodshed  in  that  country. 

The  Meeting  expressed  concern  over  the  in- 
cresised  flow  of  Israeli  war  material,  particu- 
larly aircraft.  Into  some  Caribbean  and  Latin 
American  countries. 

The  Meeting  further  renewed  its  support 
for  the  Inalienable  rights  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  self-determination  and  Inde- 
pendence and  supported  the  decision  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Decolonization  to  in- 
clude the  question  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
agenda  of  the  37th  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  re- 
iterated their  hope  that  the  United  States 
would  implement  and  strictly  respect  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties  to  give  effect  to  the 
full  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  of  Panama 
over  all  its  national  territory,  as  well  as  to 
the  regime  on  neutrality  of  the  interocean 
waterway. 

The  Meeting  firmly  reiterated  its  support 
for  the  right  of  the  Republic  of  Argentina 
to  the  restitution  of  the  Malvinas  Islands  and 
territorial  sovereignty  over  them  and  request- 
ed that  the  negotiations  with  the  United 
Kingdom  In  this  regard  be  speeded  up. 

The  Meeting  reaffirmed  once  again  the  Re- 
public of  Bolivia's  Just  and  legitimate  claim 
to  recover  its  outlet  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  with 
full  sovereignty. 

XI 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Min- 
isterial Conference  of  the  Non-Allgned  Coun- 
tries held  In  February  1981  in  New  Delhi  and 
contained  in  paragraph  109  of  the  New  Delhi 
Declaration  on  the  peaceful  settlement  or 
disputes,  the  Meeting  decided  to  set  up  an 
open-ended  working  group  for  the  purpose  ol 
studying  the  proposals  submitted  to  the  New 
Delhi  Conference  and  of  drafting  proposals 
for  the  next  Seventh  Summit  Conference  or 
Heads  of  State  or  Government  to  take  place 
in  Baghdad. 

xn 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  ex- 
pressed their  concern  over  the  increasingly 
deteriorating  situation  In  the  international 
economic  relations  and  to  the  extremely  dif- 
ficult position  of  developing  countries.  This 
was  not  only  a  result  of  structural  problems 
of  the  world  economy  but  also  a  consequence 
of  the  serious  aggravation  of  the  Internation- 
al situation  unleashed  by  the  arms  race.  The 
lack  of  will  to  help  In  the  solution  of  serious 
problems  affecting  the  world  economy,  in 
particular  the  economies  of  developing  coun- 
tries. Itself  contributes  to  the  further  exacer- 
bation of  the  International  situation. 


The  Meeting  noted  that  the  continuing 
deterioration  of  economic  conditions  in  the 
world  has  assumed  unparalleled  dimensions 
affecting  most  of  the  developing  countries  In 
a  most  serious  way,  as  demonstrated  inter 
alia  by  their  growing  imbalances  in  interna- 
tional payments,  the  sharp  deterioration  in 
the  terms  of  trade,  the  growing  burdens  of 
external  indebtedness  and  the  insecurity  and 
Insufficiency  of  food  supply. 

In  the  light  of  this  grave  situation  and  its 
underlying  causes,  the  response  of  the  major 
developed  countries  has  been  most  disap- 
pointing. The  Meeting  deplored  the  fact  that 
the  launching  of  global  negotiations  con- 
tinues to  be  jeopardized  through  prolonged 
delays  caused  mainly  by  one  country,  thus 
blocking  a  major  nonaligned  initiative  for  an 
integrated  and  global  review  of  the  totality 
of  crucial  items  on  international  cooperation 
for  development. 

It  is  evident  that  some  developed  countries 
also  lack  the  positive  political  will  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay  with  concerted  efforts  de- 
signed to  achieve  effective  and  equitable 
solutions  to  t'le  present  world  economic 
crisis. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  re- 
affirmed their  conviction  that  the  present  un- 
just International  economic  system,  already 
In  crisis,  demands  a  structural  reform  which 
could  only  result  from  a  global  and  inte- 
grated approach  to  the  present  world  eco- 
nomic problems  with  the  participation  of  all 
countries  and  resulting  in  agreed  solutions 
and  the  establishment  of  the  New  Interna- 
tional Economic  Order  that  will  be  lasting 
and  beneficial  to  all.  They  were  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  urgency  of  the  launch- 
ing of  global  negotiations,  and  urged  the  de- 
veloped countries  to  display  real  political  will 
to  that  purpose. 

The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation  of 
Non-Allgned  Countries  welcomed  the  en- 
couraging decisions  taken  during  the  Caracas 
conference  on  cooperation  among  develop- 
ing countries  and  called  upon  all  the  non- 
aligned  and  other  developing  countries  to 
spare  no  effort  in  rapidly  lmplem«nting  the 
important  decisions  contained  therein. 

The  Meeting  viewed  the  outcome  of  the  re- 
cent United  -Nations  Conference  on  Least 
Developed  Countries  held  In  Paris  In  Septem- 
ber 1981  as  significant  and  encouraging.  It 
called  for  a  .speedy  implementation  of  the 
substantial  new  Programme  of  Action  as 
adopted  at  the  Conference  as  an  essential 
step  towards  the  establishment  of  the  New 
International  Economic  Order, 
xni 

7.  The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegations 
further  decided  to  renew  the  mandate  of  the 
working,  contact  and  drafting  groups  of  the 
nonaligned  countries. 

XIV 

8.  The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegations 
underlined  the  importance  of  the  forthcom- 
ing Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Coordinating 
Bureau  of  the  Non -Aligned  Countries  to  be 
held  in  Havana,  Cuba,  for  enhancing  the  role 
and  effectiveness  of  non-alignment  in  the 
solution  of  outstanding  international  prob- 
lems and  the  preparation  of  the  VII  Summit 
Conference  of  Heads  of  State  and  Govern- 
ment to  be  held  In  Baghdad.  They  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  the  Coordinating  Bureau  at 
the  level  of  Permanent  Representatives  to 
the  United  Nations  will  meet  soon  in  order 
to  start  the  preparatory  work  of  this  Impor- 
tant ministerial  meeting  of  the  Coordi- 
nating Bureau  to  be  held  In  Havana  from 
31  May  to  4  June  1982,  in  close  coordination 
with  the  host  country. 

9.  The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Delegation 
expressed  their  deep  satisfaction  that  the 
20th  Anniversary  of  the  First  Summit  Con- 
ference of  the  Non-Allgned  Countries  held  in 
1961  in  Belgrade  was  solemnly  commemo- 
rated during  the  Ministerial  Conference  in 
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New  Delhi.  They  noted  with  appreciation 
that  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decision  adopted  at  the  Minis- 
terial Conference  In  New  Delhi,  the  Day  of 
Non-Allgnment  was  observed  in  the  United 
Nations  and  on  the  national  level  in  non- 
aligned  countries,  which  contributed  to  a 
wider  perception  of  the  relevance.  In  the 
current  international  situation,  of  the  policy 
of  non-alignment  and  of  the  Movement  of 
Non-Allgned  Countries  and  its  irreplaceable 
role  in  the  efforts  towards  the  establishment 
of  new  political  and  economic  relations  In 
the  world.  The  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Dele- 
gation expressed  their  satisfaction  that  the 
Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  First  Confer- 
ence of  Heads  of  State  or  Government  of 
Non-Aligned  Countries  will  be  solemnly  ob- 
served during  the  36th  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  They  invited  all  member 
countries  to  contribute  to  the  observance  of 
this  historic  event. 

10.  The  Meeting  resolved  that  non-aligned 
coimtrles  will  act  in  close  cooperation  with 
each  other  In  respect  to  all  Items  of  special 
concern  to  the  non-aligned  countries  on  the 
agenda  of  the  36th  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  objectives  of  non- 
alignment. 

The  attached  letter  was  sent  to  the  fol- 
lowing members: 
Meguid — Arab  Republic  of  Egjrpt. 
Zentar — Kingdom  of  Morocco. 
Maitama-suie — Nigeria. 
NAIK— Pakistan. 
Calle  y  Calle— Peru. 
Allagany — Saudi  Arabia. 
Mashingaldze — Zimbabwe. 
Mavrommatls — Cyprus. 
DIrlr — Djibouti. 
Legawaila — Botswana. 
Sanz — Bolivia. 
Albornoz — Ecuador. 
Adan — Somalia. 
Sallah — Gambia. 
Gbeho — Ghana. 
Kamll — Indonesia. 
Essy — Ivory  Coast. 
Kaiser — Bangladesh. 
Pradhan — Bhutan. 
Nuseibch — Jordan. 
Richardson — Jamaica. 
Malna — Kenya. 
Tuenl — Lebanon. 
Ntlhoki — Lesotho. 
Beltramlno — Argentina. 
Fonseka — Sri  Lanka. 
Koh — Singapore. 

Al  Quslmi— United  Arab  Emirates. 
AdJoyI — Togo. 
Koroma — Sierra  Leone. 
SarrI — Sengal. 
Oumarou — Niger. 
Bhatt — Nepal. 
Zakl— Maldives. 
Salong — Malaysia. 
Jones — Liberia. 
Alalni — Yemen  Arab  Republic. 
Kamanda — Zaire. 
Lusaka — Zambia. 
Davin — Gabon. 

Kibanda — Central  African  Republic. 
Oyono — Cameroon . 
BivakvIa^Burundl. 
Krlshnan — India. 
Traore — Mala. 
Renzaho — Rwanda. 
Auguste — Saint  Lucia. 
Mallnga — Swaziland. 
Abdalla — Sudan. 
Slim— Tunisia. 
Kafando — Upper  Volta. 
Otunn  u — Uganda. 
Al-Saffar— Baiiraln. 
Hamody — Mauritania. 
Gauci — Malta. 
Rupia — Tanzania. 
Jamal — Qatar. 
Aboul-Nasr — Oman. 


The  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  Amebica  to  the 
United  Nations, 

October  6,  1981. 
Your  EIxcellenct  :  Since  coming  to  New 
York  as  the  United  States  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  some  ten 
months  ago.  I  have  come  to  appreciate  more 
warmly  the  positive  role  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  to  greatly  value  relations  between 
the  United  States  Mission  and  that  of  many 
other  Missions  here  at  Turtle  Bay. 

Because  I  sincerely  value  the  good  rela- 
tions between  our  Missions  and  the  strong 
bilateral  ties  between  our  nations.  I  wish  to 
share  with  you  now  my  thoughts  on  a  mat- 
ter of  some  Importance. 

Quite  frankly.  I  was  startled  to  find  your 
government  associated  with  the  Communique 
of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Heads 
of  Delegation  of  the  Non-Allgned  Countries 
which  was  Issued  on  September  28,  1981  in 
New  York. 

I  well  realise.  Tour  Excellency,  that  your 
country  is  but  one  of  some  one  hundred 
members  of  the  Non-Allgned  Movement,  and 
that  the  Movement  Itself  Is  a  body  of  di- 
vergent nations.  Nonetheless.  I  am  startled 
that  you  or  your  government  would  or  could 
associate  yourselves  with  a  document  com- 
posed of  such  base  lies  and  malicious  at- 
tacks upon  the  good  name  of  the  United 
States. 

I  can  assure  you.  Your  Excellency,  that  I 
would  never  allow  the  United  States  to  be 
associated  with  any  document  from  any 
group — no  matter  how  large  or  diverse — that 
contained  such  vicious  and  erroneous  lan- 
guage against  your  country. 

The  communique  has  no  more  claims  to 
being  truly  non-aligned  than  does  the  Per- 
manent Mission  of  Cuba  which  issued  it.  In 
a  year  which  sees  a  continuing  military  oc- 
cupation of  Afghanistan,  Kampuchea  and 
Chad — all  with  the  support  of  the  USSR,  the 
non-aligned  communique  contains  no  men- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  it  negatively 
mentions  my  country — which  invades  and 
occupies  no  one,  and  undermines  no  one's 
Independence — nine  times  by  name  and 
dozens  of  times  by  implication,  making  the 
most  absurd  and  erroneous  charges  such  as: 
That  the  U.S.  perpetrated  "siggression" 
against  Libya  last  August,  an  "aggression" 
which  "constitutes  a  threat  as  well  as  fla- 
grant violence  against  the  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  on  non- 
aligned  countries"  and  "a  threat  to  inter- 
national peace  and  security"  (page  13):  and 
That  the  U.S.  participates  in  "attempts  at 
destabilizing  the  Government  of  Grenada. 
the  exertion  of  economic  and  other  pressures, 
destabilizing  maneuvers  against  Nicaragua" 
(page  17). 

These.  Your  Excellency,  are  only  two  of  the 
fabrications  and  vile  attacks  against  the 
United  States,  which  fill  this  21 -page  docu- 
ment. 

I  need  not  elaborate  all  the  falsehoods,  nor 
need  I  explala  to  you  the  truth  on  these  and 
other  Issues.  For  I  believe.  Your  Excellency, 
that  you  know  the  truth  about  these  matters 
and  that,  by  and  large,  our  countries  share 
values  and  principles  of  basic  human  de- 
cency, national  Independence,  self-determi- 
nation, and  non-aggreesion. 

In  fact.  Your  Excellency,  I  think  that  you 
no  more  believe  these  vicious  lies  than  do  I 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  are  an  accurate 
reflection  of  your  government's  outlook.  And 
yet.  what  are  we  to  think  when  your  govern- 
ment joins  in  such  charges,  for  that  is  what 
you  have  done  In  falling  to  disassociate  your- 
self from  them. 

I  think  you  will  understand  how  disturbed 
I  feel  about  this  communique  and  your  gov- 
ernment's association  with  it.  if  only  you 
imagine  how  you  would  react  to  having 
friendly  nations  level  such  charges  against 
your  government. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  a  large 


and  powerful  nation  does  not  make  us  less 
concerned  about  our  good  name  or  the  re- 
liability of  our  friends. 

Convinced  that  this  communique  does  not 
represent  your  views.  I  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate hearing  from  you  about  It. 
With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jeane  J.  Kukpateicx. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  excellent  editorial 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  commending 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  and  two  re- 
ports on  this  subject  by  the  well-known 
and  highly  regarded  United  Nations  cor- 
respondent for  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  14,  1981) 

Mrs.    Kirkpatrick    Asks    40    Nations    To 

Explain  Their  Anti-U.S.  9rAND 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  October  13. — Jeane 
J.  Kirkpatrick,  the  American  delegate,  has 
privately  asked  40  nations  to  explain  their 
support  for  a  document  of  "base  lies  and 
malicious  attacks  upon  the  good  name  of  the 
United  States." 

The  letter,  addressed  to  third-world  na- 
tions that  Identify  themselves  as  non- 
aligned,  was  sent  on  Oct.  6.  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick 
said.  It  complained  that  the  "vicious  and  er- 
roneous language"  in  a  conununlque  Issued 
after  a  meeting  Sept.  28  of  foreign  ministers 
and  delegation  heads  from  93  other  third- 
world  nations. 

Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  also  says  that  many  of 
those  to  whom  she  wrote  have  responded  fa- 
vorably. She  would  not  name  them,  on  the 
ground  that  It  "would  be  inappropriate." 
what  are  we  to  think? 

Diplomats  here  could  not  recall  a  letter  to 
match  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick's.  "Your 
Excellency.  I  think  you  no  more  believe  these 
vicious  lies  than  I  do."  she  wrote,  "and  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  an  accurate  reflection  of 
your  Government's  outlook.  And  yet  what 
arc  we  to  think  when  your  Government  joins 
m  such  charges,  for  that  is  what  you  have 
done  In  falling  to  disassociate  yourself  from 
them." 

Mrs.  Klrkf>atrick  concluded  by  telling  the 
mission  chiefs,  "I  would  very  much  appre- 
ciate hearing  from  you  about  it." 

Several  delegates  to  the  meeting  have 
commented  In  private  that  the  communique, 
a  21 -page  summary  of  the  state  of  the  world! 
was  one-sidedly  ami-American.  Some  at- 
tributed this  to  the  chairmanship  of  Cuba's 
Foreign  Minister.  Isidoro  Malmlerca.  Egypt 
and  Pakistan  succeeded  In  changing  lan- 
guage they  considered  too  harsh  on  the 
United  States. 

Other  delegates  said  because  of  third- 
world  opposition  to  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's growing  ties  to  South  Africa  and  its 
proposed  "strategic  alliance"  with  Israel, 
there  had  been  no  disposition  to  challenge 
passages  assailing  the  United  States. 

The  third-world  bloc  does  not  vote  on  such 
documents.  It  approves  them  by  consensus, 
which  means  that  any  passage  can  be  strick- 
en on  the  objection  of  one  member. 

Members  of  the  third-world  group  ran^e 
from  close  allies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  like 
Ethiopia,  Afghanistan  and  Vietnam,  to 
staunch  friends  of  the  United  States,  like 
Singapore,  Somalia  and  Egypt.  Most  of  the 
93  nations,  however,  swing  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  depend- 
ing on  the  issue  being  discussed. 

Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  said  she  chose  the  -iO 
recipients  of  her  letter  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal contact  that  she  or  a  senior  American 
official  had  had  with  the  foreign  miR^innB 
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In   effeclt   she   chose   missions   regarded   as 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  KJrkpatrlch.  said  today  that  she  had 
received  (15  replies  and  all  of  them  accepted 
her  thesfc.  Delegates  from  nine  nations,  she 
•aid.  tola  her,  "We  don't  believe  It,"  mea^x- 
ing  thatTthey  do  not  accept  the  attacks  rn 
the  Unltjed  States.  Three  others  said  they 
were  notTpresent  at  the  meeting,  and  three 
showed  Her  letters  they  had  sent,  disasso- 
ciating themselves  from  the  document.  S!ie 
added  that  she  expected  further  favorable 


om  check  of  some  missions  turned 
ier  response.  Yi.isufu  Maltlma  Suie 
of  Nlgerii  said  that  his  Government  was 
studying]  the  letter  and  that  "there  will 
be  no  rush  to  reply."  Ohassan  Tuenl  of 
Lebanon  ^Id  he  had  spoken  with  Mrs.  F^rk- 
Patrick  ^rsonally  and  told  her  he  did  not 
agree  wltti  her  letter. 

"I  tolc^  her."  he  said,  "that  if  she  wanted 
more  th^  polemics,  she  should  abandon  the 
eplstolar|  style  and  meet  with  some  o'  us" 

This  wbs  an  allusion  to  Mrs.  Klrkpatrlck  s 
recent  absences  from  the  United  Nations. 

In  her  letter,  Mrs.  Klrkpatrlck  contended 
that  the  communique  "has  no  more  claims 
to  being  truly  nonallgned  than  does  the 
Permament  Mission  of  Cuba,  which  issued 
It." 

She  singled  out  two  examples  of  what  she 
called  "absurd  and  erroneous  charges"  anu 
"fabrications  and  vile  attacks."  One  was  the 
documenjt's  assertion  that  the  United  States 
had  comrnltted  aggression  when  the  Navy 
In  Augxi*  shot  down  over  the  Oulf  of  Sldra 
off  the  Libyan  coast  two  Libyan  planes  that 
Washington  had  said  fired  first.  The  other 
Instance  was  the  communique's  claim  that 
the  Unlt^  States  was  trying  to  "destablllza" 
Grenada  j  and  Nicaragua. 

^o  omcisM  or  itrssiANS 

Mrs.  klrkpatrlck  was  Indignant  over  the 
absence  if  criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  communique  "In  a  year  which  sees  a 
continuitit;  military  occupation  of  Afghani 
Stan.  Cambodia  and  Chad." 

About  85,000  Soviet  troops  remain  in 
Afghanistan.  Cambodia  is  governed  by  a 
regime  ^tailed  by  Vietnam,  a  country 
closely  tlsd  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Libya,  alno 
pro-Sovl<  t,  has  stationed  troops  In  Chad 
since  las;  December. 

[Prom  ifie  New  York  Times.  Oct.  5,  1981] 
U.S.   AS   WHn»pmc  Bot 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 
Nations,  N.T.,  Oct.  3,  1981.— If  the 

professing  nonalignment  are  to 
literally,  the  United  States  is  the 

to  world  peace  and  prosperity. 

the  thrust  of  a  21 -page  document 

group  adopted  this  week  after  two 

rivate  discussion.  "It  has  been  a 

inti-Amerlcan  formulation."  said  a 
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document,  the  United  States  Is  ac- 

"aggression"  for  downing  two  Llb- 

that  Washington  said  had  fired 

international  waters.  The  United 

also  "condemned"  in  the  document 

postility"  toward   the  "inalienable 

Palestinian  Arabs,  for  planning  to 

strategic  links  with  Israel,  for  at- 

to  "destabilize"  Nicaragua.  Grena- 

Cuba,   and    for   refusing   to   grant 

independence,  although  the  is- 

v^ters  have  repeatedly  rejected  this 

the  polls. 
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nations  also  "deplored''  the  Amerl- 

of  a  resolution  condemning  South 

its  raid  into  Angola  in  August. 

ique  implies  that  Washington 

its  treaty  to  Panama  at  the  end 

The  document  voices  alarm 

accelerating  arms  race  but  singles 


out  only  one  weapon,  the  American  neutron 
bomb.  It  has  nothing  to  say  about  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  medium-range  missiles  in 
Europe. 

In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  are 
ne/er  mentioned,  save  as  victims,  anywhere 
In  the  survey.  It  says  that  "foreign  forces" 
should  pull  out  of  Afghanistan  but  falls  to 
describe  them  as  Moscow's.  Similarly,  it  says 
unidentified  "foreign  forces"  should  also 
withdraw  from  Cambodia;  it  discreetly  does 
not  name  them  as  Vietnamese. 

The  nonallgned  group,  celebrating  its  20th 
anniversary,  organized  in  the  name  of  Inde- 
pendence from  the  camps  led  by  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow.  Several  delegates  to  the 
conference  acknowledge  that  the  latest  com- 
munique is  more  strongly  tilted  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  than  any  produced  since  the 
group's  meeting  in  Havana  two  years  ago. 
These  diplomats,  however,  contend  there  Is 
both  less  and  more  here  them  meets  the 
eye. 

Cuba  Is  still  chairman  of  the  group  and 
lU  foreign  minister,  Lsldoro  Malmlerca.  ran 
the  latest  meeting  here  with  an  Iron  hand. 
According  to  those  present,  when  a  delegate 
demurred  at  some  language,  Mr.  Malmlerca 
would  reply:  "Don't  waste  time.  Send  your 
reservation  in  writing."  This  way  he  could 
preserve  an  artificial  appearance  of  consen- 
sus or  unanimity,  required  at  nonallgned 
gatherings. 

"The  moderates  never  organized,"  said  an 
Asian  envoy.  "The  e.Ktremists  did."  The 
meeting  was  presented  with  a  relatively  mild 
working  paper.  But  Syria,  Libya,  Algeria,  Nl- 
carajui  and  the  Palestine  Lil>eratlon  Orga- 
nization— a  94th  "nation"  in  nonallgned  clr- 
clei — introduced  carefully  tdmed  amend- 
ments to  stiffen  the  document's  anti-Ameri- 
can tone. 

Several  dozen  members  of  the  group,  in- 
cluding Bangladesh,  Nepal.  Bhutan,  Zaire, 
Sen3gal  and  Gabon,  say  they  will  file  objec- 
tions to  one  section  or  another.  But  for  the 
record,  the  paper  stands  as  the  group's 
unanimous  view.  ",t  was  Just  not  Important 
enough  to  fight  over,"  said  an  Asian  dip- 
lomat. 

Some  nations  did,  hovrever,  fight  for  their 
own  cause.  Egypt  succeeded  in  erasing  words 
that  would  have  condemned  Cairo  for  sign- 
ing a  peace  treaty  with  Israel.  Pakistan  got 
rid  of  language  diluting  the  section  dealing 
with  those  anonymous  "foreign  forces"  in 
Afghanistan. 

The  moderates  concede  that  their  unwill- 
ingness to  insist  on  a  less  one-sided  docu- 
ment reflects  a  widespread  undercurrent  of 
dismay  with  the  policies  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. 

"You're  sending  out  the  wrong  signals," 
said  an  African  diplomat.  In  the  African 
view,  the  Administration's  proclaimed  neu- 
trality between  South  Africa's  ruling  whites 
r.nd  its  black  population  Is  Immoral.  Wash- 
ington's repeated  actions  to  support  Pretoria 
or  spare  it  from  rebuke  have  aroused  deep 
suspicion  over  American  Intentions  toward 
the  South  African-administered  territory  of 
South-West  Africa,  also  known  as  Namibia. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  19.  1981] 
Explain  Yourself 

Something  that  shouldn't  pass  without 
comment  happened  at  the  United  Nations 
the  other  day.  Delegates  from  the  nonallgned 
nations  met  and  issued  a  consensus  state- 
ment that  excoriated  the  United  States  for 
all  kinds  of  sins  while  remadnlng  silent  on 
the  subject  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This,  of 
course,  was  nothing  new.  But  this  tUne  Am- 
bassador Jeane  Klrkpatrlck  wrote  individual 
letters  to  many  of  the  envoys  Involved,  ask- 
ing them  explicitly  whether  they  really  be- 
lieved the  lies  they  had  attached  their  coun- 
ties' names  to.  Tt  is  a  healthy  precedent. 

The  document  In  question  was  the  com- 
munique of  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  and 


heads  of  delegation  of  the  nonallgned  coun- 
tries, put  out  after  a  meeting  of  these  nota- 
bles In  New  York  on  Sept.  28.  Chairing  the 
meeting  was  the  Cuban  Foreign  Minister, 
and  this  fact  showed  in  the  final  product. 
The  "nonallgned"  nations  accused  the  U.S. 
of  "aggression"  against  the  hapless  nation 
of  Libya  and  against  the  nonallgned  world 
In  general:  they  excoriated  us  for  trying 
to  "destabilize"  Grenada  and  Nicaragua,  two 
new  Soviet  bases  In  the  Caribt>ean  region. 
There  was  no  mention  of  current  events  such 
as  the  Soviet  role  in  Afghanistan. 

The  U.S.  letter  asked  the  less  antagonistic 
among  the  nonallgned  to  explain  for  them- 
selves what  they  meant  by  all  this.  These 
are  "vicious  lies,"  the  letter  said,  "and  I 
do  not  believe  they  are  an  accurate  refiec- 
tlon  of  your  government's  outlook.  And  yet 
what  are  we  to  think  when  your  govern- 
ment Joins  In  such  charges."  Such  actions, 
the  letter  suggested,  are  hardly  compatible 
with  a  general  posture  of  friendly  relations. 

We  are  told  that  some  of  the  nonallgned 
have  sent  back  written  or  oral  word  that  they 
have  In  fact  dissociated  themselves  from  the 
Cuban  communique.  Others,  it  seems,  are 
rather  miffed  that  they  have  been  called  on 
the  carpet.  Some  are  saying  that  they  let 
the  unfriendly  language  go  through  because 
they  are  mad  at  the  U.S.  for  being  Increas- 
ingly soft  on  South  Africa  and  for  actually 
contemplating  an  expanded  strategic  alli- 
ance with  the  pariah  Israel.  The  ambassador 
from  Lebanon,  who  should  know  something 
about  the  Soviet  role  in  world  affairs.  Is  re- 
ported to  have  met  the  issue  with  a  courage- 
ous demand  for  fewer  letters  from  the  U.S. 
and  more  personal  meetings. 

We  hope  the  U.S.  delegation  stirs  up  this 
species  of  ferment  again  and  again.  One  of 
the  most  persistent  features  of  UN  life  has 
been  the  habit  of  its  delegations  to  speak 
one  way  In  private  and  another  in  public. 
They  express  perfect  understanding  of  U.S. 
interests  in  personal  conversation  and  can 
be  counted  on  to  vote  the  opposite,  pro- 
fessing their  problems,  their  difficulties,  their 
delicate  situation.  They  know  we  will  un- 
derstand. Unfortunately,  we  usually  do. 

The  habit  is  not  going  to  change  until  we 
become  a  little  less  understanding  and  a 
little  more  respectful — until,  that  is.  we  de- 
velop a  consistent  pattern  of  treating  our 
nonallgned  colleagues  as  adult  nations  re- 
sponsible for  the  words  they  utter.  This  let- 
ter was  a  step  toward  that  new  pattern,  and 
it  will  be  refreshing  if  It  proves  to  be  the 
first  of  many. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  remains  to  me  only 
to  explain  the  purposes  of  the  substitute 
amendment. 

My  original  amendment  would  have 
simply  required  that  no  grants  of  funds 
or  equipment,  no  arms  sales,  and  no 
credit  or  loans  could  be  extended  to  na- 
tions that  had  .subscribed  to  this  vile 
communique  and  then  not  dissociated 
themselves. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  chairman  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  have 
found  that  too  strong  an  assertion  by 
the  Senate  as  to  how  the  President 
should  conduct  his  foreign  affairs.  So  we 
have  agreed  on  a  substitute  which  says 
that  there  will  be  no  aid.  assistance,  sales, 
credits,  or  loans  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  or  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  to  any  country  that  has  been  involved 
in  this  communique — there  are  97  In 
total — until  the  President  shall  have 
taken  into  account  whether  that  country 
has  dissociated  itself  from  the  com- 
munique. Within  30  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section  the  President  shall 
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report  to  the  Congress,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  which  countries  have 
dissociated  th«nselves  and  the  form 
in  Which  th'3  dissociatd<Hi  was  made. 
Thereafter,  when  any  country  chooses  to 
do  this  to  assert  that  it  does  not  subscribe 
to  the  communique.  Congress  will  be  in- 
formed by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  there  has  not  been  a  small 
typographical  mistake  In  the  document 
at  the  desk,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  text  Is  now 
correct. 

With  that.  Mr.  President,  I  conclude 
my  remarks  with  special  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  his  col- 
leagues for  their  cooperation  In  this 
matter. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  fully 
understand  the  frustrations  felt  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  with  the  kind  of 
irresponsible  rhetoric  which  sometimes 
emanates  from  international  orgtml- 
zatlons,  all  too  frequently  aimed  at  the 
United  States,  and  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  amendment  and  for  his 
interest. 

This  amendment  makes  clear  that  the 
Congress  believes  that  the  comportment 
of  countries  In  International  forums 
should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  our 
overall  relationshio  with  that  country 
and  requires  the  President  to  consider 
such  conduct  in  constructing  his  foreign 
assistance  prngrams 

This  clearly  puts  countries  on  notice 
that  we  will  look  at  their  attitudes  in 
International  Torums  and  the  cheap 
shots  at  the  United  States  will  have  a 
cost  in  the  future. 

Along  with  the  chairman  of  the  Tor- 
eign  Relations  Committee.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  the  majority  manager  of  the 
bill.  I  support  this  amendment.  We  ac- 
tively support  this  amendment 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  President,  may 
I  express  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  what  he  has  said  and 
call  attention  to  just  one  further  point 
In  this  communique? 

The  97  nations  were  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  article  7  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  which  states  that— 

Nothing  contained  in  the  present  charter 
shall  authorize  the  United  Nations  to  inter- 
vene in  matters  which  are  essentially  within 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any  state. 

Yet  the  movement  of  nonalined  coun- 
tries called  for  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  take  up  the  Issue  of 
Puerto  Rico  as  if  this  were  not.  In  fact 
whoUy  an  Internal  matter  of  the  United 
States. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  while  I  was  this 
Nation's  permanent  representative  at 
the  United  Nations.  I  set  out  to  do  a 


simple  survey  of  members  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

There  were  then,  I  believe,  143:  there 
are  now  155.  I  endeavored  to  determine 
which  among  this  collection  of  nations, 
by  a  very  loose  set  of  criteria,  very  easily 
met  criteria,  were  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  bilateral,  as  opposed  to 
multilateral,  nations. 

The  multilateral  were  those  with 
whom  we  did  not  have  significant  rela- 
tions, except  in  the  multilateral  forums. 
To  qualify  as  a  bilateral  country,  a 
country  had  to  meet  some  very  minimal 
standards.  It  had  to  sell  us  a  few  things, 
we  had  to  sell  it  a  few  things.  There  were 
about  five  categories  such  as  this. 

Even  with  that  very  loose  set  of  stand- 
ards, we  found  with  more  than  half  of 
the  natlOTis  in  the  world  that  our  rela- 
tionship with  them  was  conducted  prin- 
cipally in  the  United  NaUons  or  the 
World  Health  Organization  or  the  ILO. 
or  other  international  bodies.  Otherwise, 
we  generally  did  not  have  anything  much 
at  aU  to  do  with  each  other. 

This  remains  true  today  of  scores  of 
countries.  Therefore,  it  matters  to  us  only 
how  they  conduct  themselves  at  the 
United  Nations. 

We  do  not  ask  any  country  to  subject 
Itself  to  our  judgment,  much  less  to 
abase  Itself.  But  the  relationship  between 
nations  ought  to  be  attended  by  a  cer- 
tain comity.  Certainly,  when  the  one  is 
a  donor.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
not  to  be  vilified  by  the  receiver,  not  to 
have  vicious  lies  stated  by  the  country 
that  one  Is  wishing  to  assist. 

I  conclude  on  the  simple  point  that 
Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  meant  it  when  she  said 
she  would  never  allow  the  United  States 
to  be  associated  with  such  statements 
made  to  the  countries  that  she  addressed. 
Such  statements  should  not  be  allowed  to 
be  a  normal  part  of  international  rela- 
tions, and  we  In  the  U.S.  Senate  should 
be  alarmed  that  malicious  lies  about  this 
Nation  are  told,  and  subscribed  to.  by 
two- thirds  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

This  Nation  will  no  longer  say,  "Well, 
it  is  only  words."  Because  these  are  more 
than  words. 

We  are  fighting.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
language  of  international  politics.  If  we 
let  that  Orwellian  perversion  of  mean- 
ings and  distortions  of  truth  become  a 
norm,  we  shall  lose  far  more  than  we 
understand.  Ambassador  Klrkpatrlck 
sees  this  point.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
support  her. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  his  insightful  and  very  important 
remarks. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  th?  amendment. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
The  yeas  and  navs  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado   (Mr.  Armstrong), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode   Island    (Mr. 
Chafee),   the   Senator    from    Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona    (Mr.    GoLnwATER),    the    Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  ,  the  Senator 


from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower). 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  DeConcini). 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr 
DoDD) .  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAs)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(Bollcall  Vote  No.  323  Leg.) 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentaen 

Biden 

Boren 

Boachwlts 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Bupdlck 

Byrt. 

Hairy  P.,  Jr. 
Eyrd.  Robert  C. 
Oamnon 
ChUes 
(Tochran 
Cohen 
(Tnmaton 
D'Amato 
Daoirorth 
Dixon 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Durenberger 
EUtgleton 
East 
ExoQ 
Ford 
Gam 


YEAS— 88 

Glenn 

Oortdn 

Orawley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfl^d 

Hawkins 

Hay&kawa 

Heflln 

Hednz 

Helma 

Hoi  i  lags 

Huddleeton 

Hijmphrey 

Inouy* 

Jacksoo 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Blaaaebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Laralt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathlaa 

Matsunags 

Mattlngly 

Melcher 


Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Murkowskl 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Percy 

Ppo»mlre 

Pryw 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Scu-banes 

Saaser 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

SteonU 

Bymmj 

Thurmond 

WaUop 

Warner 

Williams 

Zortnaky 


NOT  VOIINO— 12 
Armstrong  Dodd  Stevens 

Chafee  Ooldwater  Tower 

DeConcini  McClure  Tscmgas 

Denton  Preasler  Weicker 

So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  498)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
now  pending  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  (ITP  No.  497),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  499 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  provisions  earmark- 
ing funds) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  bo  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastxn) 
and  Mr.  Hattikld.  propoaes  un- 
ac4endment  No.  499. 


Mr.  kAstEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PflESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection^  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  an  lendment  Is  as  follows : 
Beglnnlig  on  page  22.  strike  out  line  20 
^e  23  on  page  23  and  Insert  In  lieu 
following: 

less  than  two-thirds  of  the  funds 

available  to  Turkey  under  this  chapter 

year  1982  shall  be  provided  on 


thB 
Not, 


fiscal 
basis 


Up 


use 


through 
thereof 

"(b) 
made 
for  the 
a  grant 

"(c 
prlated  to 
year  1982 
gency  u 
tlonal 
require 
nomlc  or 

"(d) 
carry  out 
may  be 

(c) 

On  pag( 
and  all 
line  14 


.  to  $50,000,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
carry  out  this  chapter  for  the  llscal 
may  be  made  available  for  emer- 
under  this  chapter  when  the  na- 
. ..rests  of  the  United  States  urgently 
eionomlc  support  to  promote  eco- 

]  loUtlcal  stability. 
Nine  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
*ls  chapter  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
available  to  Syria.". 

533  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

26.  line  8.  strike  out  the  comma 
follows  through  "Activities"  on 


lnt(  rests  i 


trade 
Sec  Ion 


ttat 


Beglnnl  ig 
through  p  ige : 

On  pag( 

On  pagii 
and  Inser ; 

On  pagf 
and  Inser 

On  pag  I 
and  inser 

On  pa^ 

On  pag  ! 
and  inssr 

On  pagi 
the  first 
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on  page  26,  line  24.  strike  out 
^o  27.  line  13. 
30,  strike  out  lines  13  through  20. 

30.  line  22,  strike  out  "Sec.  307  " 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  306.". 

31.  line  2.  strike  out  "Sec.  308." 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  307.". 

32.  line  20.  strike  out  "Sec.  309." 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  308.". 

33.  strike  out  lines  3  through  17. 

33.  Une  19.  strike  out  "Sec.  311" 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  309". 

B.  34,  beginning  on  line  4,  strike  out 
4jmma  and  all  that  foUows  through 
on  Une  9. 

34.  Une  11.  strike  out  "Sec.  312." 
In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  310". 

35.  Une  4.  strike  out  "Sec.  313." 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  311". 

on  page  36,  strike  out  line  23 
.  2  on  psige  37. 

37.  line  3,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
leu  thereof  "(3)". 

84.   between  lines  2  and  3.  In- 


ng 

1  ne: 


fnllowlng: 


AVAiLABfa.rrT  or  economic  support  rOND 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  LEBANON 


Notwithstanding  the  amendment 

tb  Lebanon  made  by  section  715(b) 

A:t.  which  added  subsection  (h)   to 

5!  2  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

loUar  amount  of  funds  specified  In 

sub  section  may  be   available  for   any 

pi;  rposes  authorized  iinder  chapter  4 

of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 


84,  Une  4.  strike  out  "Sec.  716.' 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  717.". 


Mr.  K  ^STEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of- 
fering Vi  is  amendment  on  behalf  of  my- 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Hattield. 
The  ritionale  behind  this  amendment 
a  slr^ple  one.  Expressed  in  general 
addresses  the  problems  caused 
by  earmkrklng  funds  at  this  early  stage 
of  the  c(  ngresslonal  process  only  to  find 
out  at  the  end  of  this  process,  when  the 
appropri  ations  legislation  Is  passed,  that 
intentioned  earmark  has  the  ef- 
fect of  severely  limiting  programs,  or,  In 
some   cjses,   actually   eliminating  pro- 


self  and 
Senator 

is 
terms,  it 


grams. 

Mr.  President 
pressed 


the  problem  can  be  ex- 
n  this  fashion:  The  Foreign  Re- 


lations Committee  authorizes  an  activity 
at  $100.  earmarking  $20  of  the  $100  for 
a  specific  progrsun.  As  is  almost  always 
the  case,  the  appropriations  for  the  ac- 
tivity Is  reduced,  say  in  this  case  to  $60. 
and  the  situation  thus  changes  dramati- 
cally— where  first  the  committee  man- 
dates earmarking  one-flf  th  of  the  activ- 
ity, now  it  becomes  one-third.  Not  only 
would  not  the  committee's  original  in- 
tent be  enacted,  but  there  is  an  adverse 
effect  of  squeezing  other  programs  In  or- 
der to  make  room  for  a  larger  propor- 
tionate earmarking.  As  I  will  show  In 
a  moment,  with  the  current  stringent 
budgetary  situation,  this  adverse  effect 
is  greatly  exaggerated. 

Mr.  President,  to  demonstrate  my 
point,  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  actual 
examples  found  in  the  legislation  before 
us  under  the  international  organizations 
and  programs  account — voluntary  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States — the 
committee  has  authorized  for  this  pur- 
pose $229,500,000,  earmarking  funds  for 
3  of  the  14  programs  for  which  funding 
is  requested  under  the  activity.  The  three 
earmarkings  total  $189,500,000. 

The  administration's  revised  budget 
request  received  on  September  30  seeks 
a  total  of  $189,200,000  for  the  entire  ac- 
count, or  $300,000  less  than  the  total  ear- 
marking for  the  three  programs.  As 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
I  am  as  certain  as  possible  that  the  total 
funding  available  for  international  or- 
ganizations and  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1982  will  be  very  close  to  the  administra- 
tion's request — in  fact,  unfortunately,  it 
is  likely  that  we  will  once  again  be  on 
a  continuing  resolution  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year,  a  continuing  resolution,  as 
in  the  case  right  now,  where  the  rate  of 
operation  for  this  activity  is  set  at  $189,- 
200,000.  So,  Mr.  President,  what  are  the 
effects  of  these  earmarkings? 

Instead  of  $13,250  million  for  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  there 
will  be  zero; 

Instead  of  $14.5  million  for  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  there  will 
be  zero ; 

Instead  of  $2  million  for  the  United 
Nations  capital  development  program 
there  will  be  zero; 

Instead  of  $2  million  for  the  world 
food  program  there  will  be  zero ; 

Instead  of  $500,000  for  the  United 
Nations  Decade  for  Women /Voluntary 
Fund  there  will  be  zero; 

Instead  of  $1  million  for  the  United 
Nations  education  and  training  program 
for  southern  Africa  there  will  be  zero; 

Instead  of  $500,000  for  the  Institute 
for  Namibia  there  will  be  zero; 

Instead  of  $2.3  mUHon  for  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization  there  will 
be  zero;  and 

Instead  of  $150,000  for  operation  of 
the  Conference  on  International  Trade 
in  Endangered  Species  there  will  be  zero. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
also  earmarked  a  total  of  $2,017,000,000 
of  the  economic  support  fund.  Most  of 
this  earmarking— $1.577,000.000— is  for 
Israel  and  Egypt.  I  know  as  well  as  any- 


one that  one  way  or  another  Congress 
is  going  to  earmark  the  funding  for  these 
two  countries.  I  suspect  this  is  the  one 
case  in  this  legislation  where  the  ear- 
marking will  stay  the  same  no  matter 
the  s.ze  of  the  pot.  That  is  not  true, 
however,  of  the  rest  of  the  earmarkings. 
Under  the  continuing  resolution,  funding 
for  the  economic  support  fund  totals 
$2,104,500,000;  and,  therefore — again  It 
is  likely  that  this  will  end  up  as  the  total 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1982 — the  effects 
of  these  earmarkings  is  to  squeeze  all  of 
the  other  ESF  country  programs. 

There  would  be  only  $87,500,000  for 
$564  m'llion  worth  of  requests  for  the 
Philippines.  Thailand.  Jordan,  Lebanon. 
Oman.  Portugal.  Spain,  all  of  the  Afri- 
can countries  including  Kenya,  Liberia, 
and  Zimbabwe  and  the  Sudan,  the  east- 
ern Caribbean  program.  El  Salvador  and 
Jamaica.  Recognizing  that  the  earmarks 
for  Egypt  and  Israel  are  cerain  to  be  en- 
acted one  way  or  another,  at  least  there 
would  be  some  flexibility  were  those  the 
only  earmarkings. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  cite  one  more 
example  to  further  illustrate  my  point. 
There  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of 
pressure  up  here  to  earmark  $5.7  million 
of  the  funds  in  AID's  education  and  hu- 
man resources  account  for  a  scholarship 
program  for  black  South  Africans.  I 
realize  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  provided  for  a  ceiling  and  not 
an  earmarking,  but  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  earmarked  these 
funds.  Since  the  particular  item  is  an 
especially  good  example  of  the  problem 
I  would  like  to  use  it. 

The  administration's  revised  request 
for  education  and  human  resources  is 
$96  million.  Of  this  amount  approxi- 
mately $17.6  m'Uion  will  be  available 
for  all  of  the  education  and  human  re- 
sources programs  in  all  of  the  countries 
in  Africa.  The  earmarking  would  thus 
account  for  nearly  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire African  program — not  one-third  of 
the  scholarship  program — one-third  of 
the  entire  program  that  simply  does  not 
make  sense. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  hidden  mo- 
tive or  agenda  behind  offering  this 
amendment.  It  is  offered  out  of  concern 
that  we  be  able  to  have  the  flexibility 
necessary  to  maximize  the  shortage  of 
foreign  assistance  dollars.  Gone  are  the 
days  when  high  appropriation  levels 
were  assured,  thus  greatly  lessening  the 
adverse  effect  of  earmarkings.  More  than 
anything  we  must  recognize  that  fact. 
These  are  new  times,  and  while  I  know 
earmarking  has  been  a  practice  in  the 
past,  not  only  are  these  new  times  a 
chance  to  break  these  practices,  but  as 
I  believe  I  have  illustrated,  we  must 
break  it. 

The  ideal  way  to  operate,  and  I  think 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  would  agree  with  this,  is  for 
the  Foreign  Relations  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  to  avoid  earmaridngs 
and  where  we  disagree  in  the  differing 
policy  suggested  in  our  reports — nego- 
tiate those  differences.  But  let  us  not  be 
inflexible — and  most  of  all,  let  us  not 
harm  our  foreign  assistance  programs 
and  policies  because  of  presumed  com- 
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mlttee  prerogatives — whether  the  com- 
mittee is  Appropriations  or  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  original  version  of  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  today  eliminated  all 
of  the  earmarkings  in  the  legislation 
before  the  Senate.  A  number  of  my  col- 
leagues have  expressed  general  support 
of  this  amendment,  but  have  raised  con- 
cerns with  respect  to  the  earmarkings 
for  Israel  and  Egypt.  In  the  Dear  Col- 
league letter  that  I  sent  each  Senator 
last  Friday,  I  pointed  out  that  the  ap- 
propriations legislation,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee  I  chair, 
would  be  providing  for  those  two  ear- 
markings  and  that,  therefore,  any  con- 
cern with  respect  to  Israel  and  Egypt 
was  unfounded.  However,  some  uneasi- 
ness still  exists  with  respect  to  this 
particular  Issue  and,  therefore,  in  the 
version  of  the  amendment  before  us,  the 
earmarkings  for  Israel  and  Egypt  remain 
Intact — I  repeat,  the  earmarkings  for 
Israel  and  Egypt  remain  intact. 

Mr.  President,  two  more  points: 

I  am  not  totally  against  earmarkings — 
sometimes  it  is  necessary  when  Congress 
feels  strongly  on  an  issue — but  let  us 
do  it  at  the  end  of  the  process  so  that 
we  have  no  unintended  and  unnecessary 
adverse  effects. 

Second,  I  want  to  assure  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee that  it  is  my  desire  to  work  with 
him  as  closely  as  I  can  in  our  common 
efforts  to  secure  a  strong  and  sensible 
foreign  assistance  policy  and  program. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Kasten  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten* 
has  made  an  overwhelming  case  for  ac- 
ceptance of  our  amendment.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks,  and 
underscore  some  of  his  arguments. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  various  budg- 
et-related matters  that  passed  this  year 
is  that  authorization  and  appropriation 
levels  will  be  much  closer  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  As  recently  as  fiscal  year 
1980.  appropriations  were  only  57  per- 
cent of  authorized  levels.  But  reconcili- 
ation lowered  authorizations  In  nu- 
merous cases  to  under  the  previously 
appropriated  level.  So  we  will  not  see 
many  situations  where  the  authorization 
legislation  provides  the  Appropriations 
Committee  with  a  great  deal  of  room  with 
which  to  set  funding  priorities— the  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  main  respon- 
sibility. Under  these  conditions,  earmark- 
ings In  authorization  legislation  are 
simply  not  practical.  They  will  result  In 
situations  such  as  described  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  where  programs  are 
actually  eliminated  because  of  the  ear- 
markings  and  the  total  amount  ear- 
marked will  exceed  the  total  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  by  in- 
dicating that  I  will  work  closelv  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  the  furtherance  of  a  sound  and 
sensible  foreign  assistance  program  and 
policy.  I  do  not  think  that  this  matter 
which  is  highlighted  by  our  amendment 
should  be  considered  as  a  disagreement 


of  committee  prerogatives  or  jurisdic- 
tion, but  rather  as  a  recognition  of  the 
budgetary  limitation  which  faces  us  in 
this  period  of  time.  I  hope  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  accept  this 
amendment,  .and  I  again  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion.* 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  before  re- 
plying to  my  distinguished  colleague,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  to  him  that  last 
night,  in  giving  the  keynote  address  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  for 
the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced 
Studies,  about  140  of  the  most  powerful 
and  influential  people  in  the  interna- 
tional community  in  Washington  and 
across  the  country,  during  the  question- 
and-answer  period  I  was  asked  for  an 
evaluation  of  the  new  Senators,  the 
freshman  class,  and  how  sophisticated  I 
felt  they  were  in  international  affairs, 
and  did  they  really  understand  the  na- 
ture of  the  world,  the  complexity  of  it, 
and  so  forth. 

I  commended  highly  the  quality  of  the 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of 
the  new  class,  and  then  took  occasion  to 
particularly  point  out  the  very  close 
working  relationship  that  we  had  estab- 
lished with  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  deal- 
ing with  authorization  bills,  and  that  we 
had  extended  invitations  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  International  Opera- 
tions, and  his  deep  interest  in  the  poUcy- 
making  aspects  of  foreign  policy  which 
has  been  a  tremendous  encouragement 
to  us,  and  that  we  had  worked  in  tandem, 
arm  in  arm,  in  many  areas. 

The  pending  amendment  is  just  a  good 
example  of  the  cross-fertilization  of  ideas 
and  the  responsible  position  taken  by  my 
distinguished  colleague.  I  hope  my 
friends  from  Wisconsin  as  well  as  Illi- 
nois hear  these  words  of  praise  which 
have  been  so  well  deserved. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     SOO 

I  do  recognize  that  the  President's  re- 
vised request  creates  problems  in  the 
I.O.  &  P.  account  if  modifications  are 
not  made  in  earmarks  for  those  accounts. 
Therefore,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  substitute 
amendment  for  the  one  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Kasten  which  makes  the  earmarks 
in  the  I.O.  &  P.  account  proportional  for 
the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the 
entire  account. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted   amendment  numbered 
500  to  the  Kasten  amendment  numbered  499. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  language  to  be  Inserted.  In- 
sert the  following: 

On  page  34.  strike  lines  4  through  9  and 
Insert  the  following:  "the  fiscal  year  1982. 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorities  of  this  section  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
not  less  than  19.6  percent  of  the  total  appro- 


priated or  up  to  (45.000.000  shaU  be  avaUable 
only  for  the  United  Nation's  Children's  Fund, 
not  less  than  68.7  percent  of  the  toUl  appro- 
priated or  up  to  »134.500,000  shaU  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Fund,  and  not  less  than  4.4  percent  of 
the  total  appropriated  or  up  to  $10,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  United  Nations 
Environmental  Program." 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
aU.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  for  his  kind 
words,  and  to  just  say  it  has  been  a  priv- 
ilege and  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the 
Senator  and  to  learn  from  him.  I  look 
forward  to  the  working  and  the  learning 
as  we  work  together  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  if  l  understanei  the 
compromise  which  is  now  being  proposed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  he  would  change  the 
earmarkings  for  the  international  or- 
ganizations and  programs  account  from 
fixed  dollar  amounts  to  percentages. 
Frankly,  I  am  not  too  fond  of  that 
method  either,  though  it  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  recognizing  the  problems 
which  have  been  created  by  the  ear- 
marking of  funds  on  this  legislation.  I 
appreciate  the  chairman's  recognition  of 
this  and  his  spirit  of  compromise. 

I  had  hoped  that  his  compromise  would 
cover  the  rest  of  the  legislation,  but  I 
now  believe  we  have  reached  an  under- 
standing which  will  help  solve  prob- 
lems which  might  arise  later  because  of 
the  other  earmarkings.  I  know  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  feel  strongly  about 
their  right  to  earmark  on  this  legisla- 
tion, and.  of  course,  they  have  that  right. 
What  I  have  been  trying  to  do  by  offer- 
ing this  amendment,  however,  is  '.o  dem- 
onstrate that  that  practice  should 
probably  not  be  continued  in  the  future 
if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  very 
scarce  foreign  assistance  dollars.  Ear- 
marking on  authorizing  legislation  in  the 
past  presented  no  problem  because  there 
was  always  enough  room  to  maneuver — 
with  decreased  funding  that  room 
greatly  diminishes. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  leadership  of  the  committee 
would  be  willing  to  support  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  measure,  should 
such  legislation  be  required,  in  order  to 
overcome  any  severe  problems  created 
by  earmarkings  in  this  legislation.  With 
that  understanding  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  accept  his  modification  to  my 
amendment.  I  want  to  say  once  more 
that  I  greatly  appreciate  the  attitude  the 
chairman  has  taken  throughout  our  dis- 
cussions on  this  matter,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Dlinois.  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  in  the  future  on  this  and 
other  issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  500)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  statement  and  for  his  understanding 
of  our  concerns.  I  also  believe  the  Senate 
owes  him  a  debt  for  bringing  this  matter 
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to  the  at  «ntion  erf  the  Senate.  The  case 
he  has  made  for  his  position  has  been 
very  effective,  and  I  can  assure  him  we 
will  be  lojolting  into  this  problem.  Just  as 
he  has  c^perated  with  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Cbmmittee  on  a  number  of  items, 
I  want  to  assure  him  that  I  will  lilcewise 
offer  my  support  and  counsel  when  the 
Senate  cpnsiders  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriations  legislation  which  he  will 
be  manaj^ng.  I  also  want  to  thank  the 
chairma4  of  the  Appropriations  Ccan- 
mittee,  the  cosponsor  of  Senator  Kas- 
TSN's  amendment,  for  his  understanding. 

I  knov^  that  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  joins 
me  in  sa&ing  that  we  wUl  support  legis- 
lation o4  an  appropriations  measure  if 
it  becomes  necessary  to  alleviate  any  se- 
vere problems  caused  by  earmarkings  in 
this  legi^ation. 

I  movp  the  adoption  of  the  Kasten 
amendmtent  as  modified  by  the  Percy 
substituuB.  

The  P^SrDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  an  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
oi  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  as  modi- 
fled  by  ihe  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  niinois. 

The  Amendment  (UP  No.  499),  as 
modifiedl  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsidfer  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment wsB  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  ifotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  ._. 

Mr.  B^KER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
just  a  biJief  moment,  if  the  Senator  from 
California  will  permit  me?  It  is  now  2 
o'clock,  pnd  after  consulting  with  offi- 
cials on  [both  sides  of  the  aisle  it  would 
appear  tjiat  there  are  eight  amendments 
left  to  tie  dealt  with  yet  this  afternoon. 

I  urge  Senators  once  again  to  come  to 
the  floot  and  offer  their  amendments.  I 
especially  urge  if  there  are  any  Members 
who  haVe  amendments  on  the  list  of 
eight,  which  Is  at  the  desk,  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  offer  that  they  let  us  know 
as  soon  [as  possible  so  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed wiqh  planning  for  the  remainder  of 


this  da. 

As  I  Announced  earlier,  I  am  prepared 
to  ask  tfce  Senate  to  remain  late  tonight 
in  ordeij  to  finish  this  bill.  I  want  us  to 
try  to  finish  it  if  the  Senate  is  agreeable, 
and  weTan  finish,  but  not,  Mr.  President, 
if  Senators  hang  back  and  do  not  offer 
their  amendments. 

So  the  answer  to  the  question  that  is 
being  pjut  to  me  with  increasing  fre- 
quency how  about  how  late  we  will  be  in 
depend^  entirely  on  how  fast  Members 
will  conle  to  the  floor  and  offer  and  dis- 
pose ofTtheir  amendments.  I  believe  we 
can  finiih  by  7  or  8  o'clock.  I  am  prepared 
to  stay  later  than  that  to  finish.  But  we 
can  improve  on  that  time  if  Members 
will  help  us  in  trying  to  accelerate  the 
conside -ation  and  disposition  of  this 
measur(  '.. 

Mr.  ]»ERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  tr>  £  ddress  a  question  to  the  majority 
leader  ( in  this.  I  join  in  his  urging  Sen- 
ators t<i  come  to  the  floor.  This  bill  has 
been  ha  nging  around  for  a  long  time.  We 
are  bomd  and  determined  to  finish  It. 
But  thtre  are  commitmoits  that  Sen- 


ators have  made.  We  thought  we  could 
finish  this  late  this  afternoon,  and  I 
would  really  like  to  aim  toward  a  time 
certain  of  7  or  7:30  this  evening  so  that 
ive  would  be  on  notice  and  Senators 
would  recognize  that  we  do  not  Intend 
to  sta>  around  until  midnight.  If  they 
have  amendments  they  want  to  offer  let 
them  come  to  the  floor  and  we  are  pre- 
pxared  to  take  them  and  to  debate  them 
right  now. 

But  we  really  do  urge  once  again  that 
we  move  on  this. 

I  have  asked  the  minority  to  consider 
whether  we  could  enter  Into  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  have  a  time 
certain  this  evening  to  vote.  With  the 
eight  amendments,  I  see  no  reason  that 
we  cannot  finish  those  by  7  or  7:30. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me,  I  would  be  perfectly 
happy  to  clear  that  through  our  system. 
I  am  sure  the  minority  would  wish  to  do 
the  same.  We  can  address  the  question 
later. 

I  am  advised  now  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  has  two  amend- 
ments that  will  not  require  a  great 
length  of  time,  but  that  will  make  10  in 
aU. 

Mr.  President,  I  even  hope  that  we 
could  finish  this  bill  by  5  or  6  o'clock.  It 
is  possible  to  do  that  if  we  will  just  settle 
down  and  get  busy  with  the  amendments 
at  hand. 

Ml.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  I  assure  him  that 
the  floor  managers  of  the  bill  for  the 
majority  and  minority  will  cooperate  In 
every  way  possible.  With  the  cooperation 
of  staff  members  and  other  Senators, 
however,  we  could  finish  this  by  the  tar- 
geted time  of  5  or  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  SOI 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  the  amount  of  ammu- 
nition that  may  be  stored  In  fiscal  year 
1982  In  Korea  by  the  U.S.  Oovemment  for 
possible  Korean  use) 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  ammunition  that 
may  be  stored  in  fiscal  year  1982  in  Ko- 
rea by  the  U.S.  Government  for  possible 
Korear.  use  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Hata- 
KAWA)  proposes  an  unprLnted  amendment 
numbered  501. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  19.  line  9.  strike  out  "$100,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$160,000,000". 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  this  amendment  to  raise  the  au- 
thorized ceiling  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
war  reserve  stock  for  allies  program  for 
Korea  from  $100  million  to  $160  million. 
This  change  to  the  program  will  signif- 
icantly enhance  the  readiness  posture  of 
the  Korean  forces  by  adding  an  addi- 


tional 2  days  of  ammimltion  to  the 
stockpile  which  is  held  in  Korea  for  use 
in  contingencies  under  U.S.  accounta- 
bihty.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
these  assets  will  not  be  procured  from 
production  but  will  be  obtained  from  ex- 
cess U.S.  needs.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons which  make  this  amendment  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States.  First, 
as  I  mentioned,  the  assets  are  available 
and  excess  to  our  needs.  Second,  traiis- 
portation  funds  are  available  in  the 
budget  of  the  U.S.  Army  to  move  the  as- 
sets in  fiscal  year  1982.  Third,  the  United 
States  will  realize  substantial  savings  in 
ammunition  storage  costs  if  the  move  is 
accomplished  in  this  fiscal  year.  Finally, 
the  Korean  Government,  as  part  of  our 
combined  defense  improvement  pro- 
gram, is  constructing  storage  facilities 
at  no  cost  to  the  United  States.  We  will 
be  fortifying  its  credibility  with,  and 
support  the  Korean  Oovemment. 

In  summary,  this  initiative  will,  at 
minimum  cost,  strengthen  both  our  ma- 
terial defense  readiness  with  our  long- 
time ally,  Korea,  and  will  visibly  en- 
hance U.S.  regional  credibility  among 
member  nations  in  the  Northeast  Asian 
community. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. I  compliment  him  for  bringing  this 
before  us.  I  think  it  is  a  very  worthwhile 
amendment. 

He  is  chairman  of  our  Far  East  Sub- 
committee and  I  am  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  At  one  time,  I  was  chairman 
of  it,  of  course.  But  I  have  been  follow- 
ing this  Korean  situation,  the  ammo  sup- 
plies, for  a  long  period  of  time. 

In  fact,  when  President  Carter  was 
proposing  to  pull  the  troops  out  of  Ko- 
rea, we  had  several  meetings  with  him 
at  that  time  and,  whether  for  that  or  for 
other  reasons,  that  order  to  pull  the 
troops  out  of  Korea  was  reversed.  I  think 
it  was  fortunate  that  that  was  the  case, 
because  they  do  remain  there  as  a  trip 
wire. 

But,  in  my  several  trips  to  Korea,  one 
of  the  things  that  I  had  looked  into  at 
one  time  was  this  ammo  supply  business, 
because  there  were  rumors  afoot  that 
much  of  the  ammunition  there  was  out- 
dated, far  overaged,  and  was  left  over 
from  the  Korean  war  and  was  having  to 
go  through  a  reprocessing,  a  rehabilita- 
tion, a  refurbishing  to  make  it  usable. 
So  those  ammo  supplies  were  down.  We 
were  very  concerned  about  it. 

We  were  even  talking  here  about 
whether  we  would  put  in  special  legisla- 
tion to  get  separate  contracting  for  new 
ammo  supplies. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  situation 
has  now  been  reversed.  The  situation 
does  appear  to  be  In  good  shape.  It  is 
clear  that  the  United  States,  the  Korean 
Government,  and,  indeed,  the  stability 
we  provide  for  everyone  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  will  all  gain  by  approving  this 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California,  for  it  will  bring  the 
level  of  ammunition  stored  in  Korea  for 
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use  in  emergencies  to  a  more  acceptable 
level.  As  we  all  know,  that  has  been  our 
goal  for  the  last  several  years. 

It  has  been  frequently  requested,  I 
might  add,  by  both  our  Ambassador  and 
by  military  commanders  there.  The  am- 
munition we  are  talking  about  Is  that 
which  is  no  longer  used  by  U.S.  forces 
and  can  be  stored  in  Korea  at  no  expense 
to  the  U.S.  Government.  In  fact,  the  Ko- 
reans are  now  building  extensive  storage 
facilities  for  this  ammunition  at  their 
own  volition  and  they  are  paying  all  the 
construction  and  storage  costs.  So  there 
is  no  cost  to  us  for  that. 

The  ammunition,  once  it  is  in  place, 
will  help  to  provide  a  very  real  deter- 
rent and,  I  might  add,  also,  by  knowing 
It  Is  there,  a  psychological  deterrent  to 
the  forces  In  the  region  which  might  be 
tempted  to  aggression  in  the  face  cf  a 
less  positive  U.S.  posture. 

Therefore,  for  minimal  expense,  the 
United  States  will  have  reinforced  a 
longstanding  relationship,  a  longstand- 
ing commitment,  and  will  once  more 
have  given  credence  to  our  position  of  a 
continuing  interest  in  Northeast  Asia 
and  our  continuing  support  for  the  South 
Korean  Government,  which  stands  under 
a  state  of  duress  all  the  time  from  the 
allnement  of  military  forces  on  their 
laorder  to  the  north  across  the  DMZ. 

So  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  support  this. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

I  have  not  moved  for  a  record  vote.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia wishes  a  record  vote.  I  would  be 
happy  to  pass  it  on  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  dated  October  22, 
1981,  from  R.  D.  Webster,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  22,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  request  a  change  In  the  author- 
ized celling  for  the  FY  82  War  Reserve  Stock 
for  Allies  Program  for  Korea  from  tlOOM 
to  $160M.  The  reason  for  this  request  is  to 
enhance  the  readiness  posture  of  the  Korean 
forces  by  adding  an  additional  two  days  of 
anununltlon  to  the  stockpile  which  Is  held 
in  Korea  under  U.S.  accountatolllty.  The  ad- 
ditional $60M  above  the  original  requested 
ceiling  has  resulted  from  a  late  request 
from  the  U.S.  Army  stemming  from  a  deter- 
mination that  there  are  excesses  In  Army 
stockpiles  to  their  needs.  Additionally,  trans- 
portation funds  are  now  available  to  move 
these  assets  In  FY  82. 

There  are  three  basic  advantages  to  in- 
creasing the  celling:  first,  the  U.S.  will  ac- 
crue substantial  savings  In  ammunition  stor- 
age and  transportation  costs  provided  the 
transfers  are  accomplished  In  FY  82;  second, 
the  Korean  Government  is  constructing 
storage  facilities  at  no  cost  to  the  U.S.;  third, 
by  the  transfer,  the  U.S.  will  strengthen  Its 
credibility  with  the  Korean  Government. 
Sincerely, 

R.  D.  Webster, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 

{Logistic  and  Materiel  Management) . 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  this  let- 
ter, the  Secretary  points  out  three  basic 
advantages  to  increasing  the  celling: 


First,  the  U.8.  will  accrue  substantial  sav- 
ings In  ammunition  storage  and  transporta- 
tion costs  provided  the  transfers  are  accom- 
plished in  FY  82:  second,  the  Korean 
Government  Is  constructing  storage  facilities 
at  no  cost  to  the  U.S.;  third,  by  the  transfer, 
the  U.S.  will  strengthen  its  credibility  with 
the  Korean  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  once  again  for  being 
creative  and  ahead  of  everyone  else  in 
introducing  this  amendment,  which  I 
think  is  an  extremely  important  amend- 
ment. It  helps  strengthen  the  combined 
United  States-South  Korean  forces  by 
adding  to  the  ammunition  placed  in 
South  Korea  in  reserve. 

This  is  done  without  affecting  the 
budget  totals  in  this  bill. 

The  majority  floor  manager  accepts 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa)  . 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  501)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   amendment   no.    502 

(Purpose:   To  repeal  a  prohibition  on  fur- 
nishing certain  assistance  for  Chile) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  imprinted  amendment,  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  for  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  proposes 
an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  502. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  84,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 

the  following: 

repeal  of  limttations  on  assistance,  salcs, 

AND    sales   credits   FOR   CHILE 

Sec  716.  Section  406  of  the  International 
Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1976  (22  U.S.C.  2370  note)  Is  re- 
pealed. 

On  page  84,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  716." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  717.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  section 
406,  International  Security  Assistance 
and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976, 
prohibits  military  assistance,  security 
supporting  assistance,  military  educa- 
tion and  training,  credits,  guaranties, 
cash  sales,  or  the  provision  of  export  li- 
censes to  Chile.  This  is  an  absolute,  strin- 
gent prohibition.  There  are  no  excep- 
tions, no  provision  for  a  Presidential 
waiver  In  the  interest  of  U.S.  national 
security,  as  Is  the  case  with  Communist 
countries  (section  620(F)).  It  is  a  to- 
tally restrictive,  punitive  law.  In  fact, 
the  restriction  on  Chile  is  even  more  se- 
vere than  those  imposed  upon  those  par- 


agons of  human  rights,  Cambodia,  Viet- 
nam. Angola,  and  South  Africa. 

This  provision — the  so-called  Kennedy 
amendment— was  adopted  in  1976  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  The  House  agreed 
to  it  in  conference.  Thus,  this  provision 
of  law  has  never  been  discussed  by  a 
congressional  committee  nor  has  it  been 
brought  up  and  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Stringent  and  specific  legislative  re- 
strictions based  on  human  rights  con- 
siderations, especially  with  regard  to 
Chile,  should  be  modified  because  those 
restrictions  are  Inappropriate,  Ineffec- 
tive, inflexible,  and  are  counterproduc- 
tive. 

There  are  at  least  six  reasons  why  sec- 
tion 406  should  be  repealed : 

First.  These  restrictions  are  an  inap- 
propriate way  to  pursue  the  legislative 
dictate  (section  502B<a)  (3),  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961 )  which  requires  the 
President  to  conduct  international  secu- 
rity assistance  programs  "in  a  maimer 
which  will  promote  and  advance  human 
rights." 

We  do  not  help  the  cause  of  human 
rights  by  withholding  economic  help  to 
the  victims  of  human  rights  violations. 
Nor  do  we  help  the  cause  of  himian 
rights  by  branding  certain  governments 
as  pariahs  and  eliminating  our  trade 
with  those  countries,  sacriflcing  Ameri- 
can jobs  and  diplomatic  influence  as 
well.  It  would  be  more  effective  to  main- 
tain our  trade  relations  and  our  influ- 
ence and  to  work  with  quiet  diplomacy 
to  achieve  our  commendable  objectives. 
Second.  These  legislative  restrictions 
represent  a  clear  double  standard  of 
morality  In  Implementing  U.S.  trade 
policies. 

The  United  States  has  little  or  no  lev- 
erage over  some  oi  the  world's  most  re- 
pressive reiimes — China.  North  Korea. 
Cambodia,  i^nd  the  Soviet  Union.  In  cases 
where  we  do  have  significant  influence, 
such  as  South  Korea.  Saudi  Arabia,  or 
the  Philippines,  our  human  rights  con- 
cerns bump  against  ether,  perhaps  more 
important,  considerations  such  as  na- 
tional security  or  economic  necessity. 
So  the  brunt  of  our  human  rights  policy 
has  fallen  on  those  nations  that  are  poor 
enough  and  friendly  enough  to  need  and 
be  eligible  for  U.S.  aid. 

But  they  are  not  strategically  or  eco- 
nomically important  to  this  country. 
Neither  are  they  in  the  forefront  of 
human  rights  violation.  Thus.  Chile  has 
been  singled  out  in  legislation  as  a  himian 
rights  violator  and  has  had  penalties  im- 
posed on  It  through  legislation  far  more 
severe  than  those  imposed  upon  North 
Korea,  and  China,  for  example.  Indeed, 
the  United  States  has  recently  approved 
the  sale  of  certain  defense  articles  to 
China  and  is  encouraging  military  sales 
to  China  by  Prance  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Third.  These  restrictions  do  not  help 
the  victims  of  human  rights  violation. 

In  March  1978,  a  delegation  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident reporting  on  their  visit  to  Latin 
America,  stated: 

The  people  of  the  countries  we  visited  seem 
to  believe  that  moral  suasion  and  the  power 
of    world    opinion    were    more    effective    In 
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em  bargo — and  that  is  what  it  is — 

question  the  reliability  of  the 

;s  as  a  supplier,  particularly 

spare  parts  for  U.S.  origin 

previously     furnished.     By 

I  his  equipment,  we  encourage 

to  turn  to  other  suppliers  for 

nt  equipment.  In  the  process. 

»quipment  being  provided  by 

is  inevitably  more  sophis- 

. g  in  opposition  to  our  ef- 

ccpventional  arms  restraint. 

equipment  is  also  more  cost- 

ig  adversely  on  the  economy 

[n  addition,  we  encourage  the 

of  indigenous  arms  indus- 

furttier  reducing  opportunities  for 


-I'his 


restriction  has  diluted  the 
mutual  security  relation- 

in  the  Rio  Pact.  And. 

most  important,  we  sacrificed 

influence  as  a  stabilizing  factor  in 

rea  singly  important  area  of  the 


President,  who  will  be  affected  by 
this  restriction?  Let  me  sug- 


industries  and  unions  in  the 

that  are  Involvad  in  the 

and  export  of  medium  and 

tecinology  products — particularly 

elect;  onics.  general  aviation,  com- 

£  viation.  heavy  electrical,  and 

computer  industries  will  be 


t  lUS 


The  U.S.  balance  of  trade  will 

reducing  inflation  at  home 

strei^gthening  the  dollar  in  the  in- 

marketplace. 

U.S.  diplomatic  relations  and 

will  be  restored  in  an  impor- 

of  the  world  and  with  a  coun- 

is  obviously  demonstrably  in- 

)e  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

Pr;sident.  I  believe  the  time  has 

lescind  the  prohibition  on  mili- 

and  assistance  to  Chile.  Chile 

working  hard  to  restore  sta- 

prosperity.  Although  Chile  has 

the  same  level  of  political 


freedoms  that  we  enjoy  in  the  Un'.ted 
States,  it  has  restored  the  framework  of 
law  and  order  to  make  it  possible  to  de- 
po'.iticize  the  highly  charged  atmosphere 
of  a  country  torn  apart. 

Chileans  are  making  good  progress, 
and  they  have  endorsed  that  progress 
recently  by  overwhelmingly  approving 
a  referendum  for  the  new  Chilean  con- 
stitution, which  brings  us  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  cosponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  and  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  <Mr. 
Thurmond.) 

This  amendment,  would  repeal  section 
406  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  There 
is  no  need  to  have  a  special  section  of 
the  law  aimed  at  one  particular  country. 
We  already  have  statutory  provisions 
that  take  care  of  human  rights  concerns 
and  arms  exports  concerns,  so  in  fact 
section  406  is  redundant. 

Mr.  President,  Chile  has  made  pro- 
gress in  the  human  rights  field  in  re- 
cent years.  According  to  the  country  re- 
port on  human  rights  practices  filed 
with  the  U.S.  State  Department  this  past 
February,  "there  has  been  improvement 
since  1977  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
and  general  police  procedures."  The  re- 
port also  notes  that  there  have  been  no 
confirmed  disappearances  since  1977. 
The  report  notes  that  Chile  "respects 
freedom  of  religion"  and  that  the 
"Jewish  community  reports  full  free- 
dom and  toleration."  In  addition,  the 
report  notes  a  1979  annual  report  by  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association  which 
stated  that  improvements  in  press  free- 
dom had  been  registered  In  Chile. 

Mr.  President,  since  1973,  Chile  has 
registered  such  great  accomplishments 
in  economic  recovery  and  growth  that 
tho  Chilean  economic  miracle  has 
earned  its  place  in  the  annals  of  eco- 
nomic progress  in  the  New  World. 

On  her  recent  tour  of  South  America, 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  our  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  remarked  that  the 
great  accomplishments  borne  of  Chile's 
free  enterprise  approach  to  economic 
development  have  not  received  adequate 
Intematlohal  attention. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  certainly  time  that 
we  In  these  United  States  take  note  of 
the  great  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  Chile  since  the  dark  and  turbulent 
days  of  the  AUende  regime.  It  is  time 
that  we  take  note  of  the  great  strides  in 
economic  progress  that  have  resulted 
from  prudent  governmental  policy  in 
Chile.  Further,  it  Is  certainly  time  that 
the  International  commmilty  recognizes 
the  Chilean  case  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  success  of  the  free  enterprise  ap- 
proach in  releasing  the  productive  pow- 
ers of  a  nation  in  order  to  build  a  pros- 
perous and  stable  economy  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  citizens. 

Now  there  are  those  In  this  world,  Mr. 
President,  who  would  prefer  that  the 
Chilean  economic  miracle  ne'.er  hap- 
pened. They  would  prefer  that  the 
Chilean  economic  miracle  never  hap- 
pened because  it  poses  a  serious  chal- 
lenge to  their  own  orientation  and  pref- 
erence for  Marxism.  This  would  Include, 
of  course,  Marxism  in  any  of  Its  vari- 
ations. That  Is  to  say  Fabian  Socialist 


Marxism,  so-caUed  Humanist  Marxism, 
and  Marxist-Leninism  of  the  Soviet  or 
Red  Chinese  varieties,  for  example. 

The  Chilean  economic  miracle  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  free 
enterprise  system,  based  on  freedom  of 
economic  Initiative  and  private  property, 
is  the  greatest  means  that  man  has  ever 
devised  to  raise  his  standard  of  living 
and  quality  of  life  on  this  Earth. 

Mr.  President,  a  brief  review  of  a  few 
facts  about  the  Chilean  economy  will 
Illustrate  the  progress  made  in  recent 
years. 

The  inflation  rate  in  Chile  was  580 
percent  during  the  last  days  of  the  Marx- 
ist-Influenced Allende  regime.  Since 
then,  under  a  prudent  and  determined 
governmental  policy,  the  inflation  rate 
was  reduced  to  .30  percent  by  the  end  of 
Itist  year.  By  the  middle  of  this  year,  the 
cumulative  rate  of  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (CPD  was  6  percent. 
According  to  a  number  of  analysts,  the 
yearend  rate  may  be  In  the  range  of  10 
to  15  percent.  The  Chilean  Minister  of 
Finance,  Mr.  Sergio  de  Castro,  has  him- 
self stated  that  the  1981  inflation  rate 
might  even  be  under  10  percent.  The 
Chilean  achievement  In  the  reduction  of 
Inflation  Is  certainly  one  of  epic  propor- 
tions Mr.  President.  I  might  add  that  our 
own  inflation  rate,  though  historically 
much  lower  than  that  of  Chile,  has  In 
recent  years  caused  great  hardship  to 
our  own  citizens.  One  can  imagine  the 
hardship  endured  by  the  Chilean  people 
under  astronomical  rates  of  inflation 
and  the  relief  that  they  must  now  feel  as 
inflation  has  been  brought  under  con- 
trol by  their  government's  policies. 

Not  only  has  Chile  been  able  to  dras- 
tically lower  her  rates  of  inflation,  Mr. 
President,  but  Chile  has  been  able  to  Im- 
prove her  balance-of-payments  position 
as  well  as  achieve  an  annual  average 
rate  of  economic  growth  of  some  7  per- 
cent. Real  wages  have  constantly  In- 
creased, employment  levels  have  con- 
constantly  Increased,  and  extreme  pov- 
erty is  being  progressively  eliminated. 

Industrial  production  In  Chile  has  also 
registered  substantial  gains.  During  the 
first  5  months  of  1981,  Industrial  produc- 
tion grew  by  2.7  percent  compared  to 
the  same  period  last  year.  Sales  grew  in 
20  of  the  30  major  areas  of  activity  which 
comprise  the  Industrial  Index.  In  13  of 
these  areas,  sales  grew  by  more  than  6 
percent. 

Chilean  achievements  in  the  field  of 
energy  exploration  and  development  are 
significant.  In  1978.  Chile  Imported  80 
percent  of  her  needs  while  this  year  Im- 
ports are  estimated  to  be  about  50  per- 
cent. The  National  Petroleum  Co.,  of 
Chile  has  increased  its  production  by  25 
percent  over  1980  levels.  Diligent  explo- 
ration has  paved  the  way  for  a  number 
of  new  wells  In  very  promising  fields. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  the  Govern- 
ment Is  systematically  transferring  for- 
merly governmental  functions  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  all 
10  agricultural  Institutes  In  Chile  will 
have  their  administrative  functions 
taken  over  by  an  entity  tied  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  purpose  of  the  transfers 
Is  to  more  effectively  link  agricultural 
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education  to  farmers  and  to  the  farming 
organizations  which  will  later  employ 
Institute  graduates.  Curriculum  and  edu- 
cational practices  are  to  keep  pace  with 
changes  In  agrlcultiu-al  development. 
These  Institutes  will  serve  as  meeting 
places  for  farmers  and  will  serve  as  cen- 
ters of  activity  for  farmers  and  residents 
of  the  regions  involved. 

The  most  dynamic  area  of  Chilean 
economic  progress  has  been  the  con- 
struction sector  for  the  last  2  years.  Total 
new  construction  In  1980  rose  36.9  per- 
cent above  1979.  In  1979,  total  area  con- 
structed rose  34.7  percent  over  1978  and 
raised  construction's  contribution  to  the 
gross  domestic  product  by  26  percent. 

Housing  starts  In  the  greater  Santiago 
area  between  January  and  May  of  this 
year  rose  by  97.3  percent  over  1980.  The 
1980  increase  was  Itself  58.6  percent  over 
1979.  The  Government's  policy  to  ease 
the  current  housing  shortage  is  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise  to  construct 
some  900.000  units  by  1990. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  examples  which  Illustrate  the 
economic  progress  made  In  Chile  in  re- 
cent years.  Time  prevents  me  from  en- 
tering into  a  more  detailed  survey  of  the 
facts.  But  I  must  state  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Chilean  economic  mira- 
cle has  certainly  earned  Its  place  in  the 
annals  of  economic  progress  in  the  New 
World. 

Through  the  free  enterprise  system, 
the  productive  powers  of  the  nation  have 
been  released  to  advance  the  standard 
of  living  and  the  quality  of  life  In  Chile. 

I  must  add,  Mr.  President,  that  every 
day  of  every  year  the  wrongness  and 
failure  of  the  Soviet  system  is  revealed 
to  the  world.  The  Polish  case  is  but  a 
symptom  of  the  failure  of  communism 
and  a  demonstration  of  the  human  mis- 
ery engendered  by  Communist  tyranny. 

In  our  own  hemisphere,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  the  Chilean  example  of  what 
people  can  accomplish  after  throwing 
off  the  chains  of  Marxism  and  then  fos- 
tering productive  capitalism.  Every  day 
in  this  New  World.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Chile  are  showing  what  eco- 
nomic progress  can  be  made  under  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

The  people  of  the  free  world,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Chil- 
ean people  for  their  courageous  and  de- 
termined efforts  to  build  a  better  life 
and  for  demonstrating  to  the  peoples  of 
the  entire  world  the  advantages  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  productive 
canitalism. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  told  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mfissa- 
chusetts  needs  to  catch  a  plane,  at  least 
that  is  my  understanding.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
start  by  correcting  the  record,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  Is  not  Intending 
to  catch  any  plane.  He  did  catch  a  plane 
earlier  this  morning  and  made  a  sched- 
uled stop. 

But  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
welcomes  the  opportunity  to  spend  what- 
ever time  is  necessary  to  debate  and  dis- 
cuss this  extremely  important  issue. 

I  wish  first  of  all  to  Inquire  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  if  he  would 


like  to  read  section  706.  Does  he  have 
section  706  In  front  of  him?  The  1976 
Kennedy  amendment  on  Chile  Is  section 
406,  and  the  description  given  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  of  the 
Kennedy  amendment  has  little  resem- 
blance to  that  amendment.  The  Senator 
has  misstated  the  title  and  the  section, 
as  well  as  the  amendment  itself. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all  I  think  It  Is 
Important  for  us  to  realize  that  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  is  automatically  en- 
titled, as  a  right,  to  American  military 
assistance. 

I  wonder  why  we  hear  from  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  time  In 
and  time  out,  how  we  are  violating  the 
rights  of  the  Argentine  people  or  Argen- 
tine Government  or  the  Chilean  people 
or  Chilean  Government  because  we  are 
not  guaranteeing  them  military 
assistance. 

Why  Is  It,  If  we  provide  military  assist- 
ance, we  are  not  Interfering  In  their  in- 
ternal affairs  and  yet,  if  we  deny  them 
military  assistance,  we  are  Interfering  In 
their  affairs?  What  is  possibly  the  logic 
of  that  particular  argument? 

The  amendment  that  was  adopted  In 
1976,  applied  to  security  assistance  and 
military  sales.  And  It  is  included  In  sec- 
tion 406  In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  I  shall 
review  the  recent  history  of  our  relations 
with  Chile.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  talks  about  the  progress  in  hu- 
man rights  In  Chile  during  the  past  year. 
The  Senator  could  not  have  read  the  De- 
partment of  State's  report  on  the  human 
rights  practices  of  Chile  during  the 
last  year  or  he  never  could  have  made 
the  statement  or  given  the  assurances, 
which  he  just  did,  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  that  particular  Item.  I  will  re- 
fer to  those  in  just  a  few  moments.  But 
there  are  some  other  factors  that  I  wish 
to  mention  first. 

Has  it  been  so  long  since  assassins 
were  working  here  In  the  United  States 
for  the  Chlleam  Government?  That  Is  not 
just  a  finding  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  Is  documented  In  the 
Department  of  State's  hiunan  rights  re- 
port. On  page  379  the  report  says: 

The  Chilean  Oovemment  has  failed  to  in- 
vestigate fully  and  prosecute  three  former 
security  officers  Indicted  in  the  U.S.  for  com- 
plicity In  the  1976  assassination  of  ex-Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  Orlando 
Leteller  and  U.S.  citizen  Ronnl  Moffltt. 

Can  people  forget  so  quickly  and 
through  their  silence  condone  such  a 
brutal  act  of  terrorism?  I  would  em- 
phasize to  my  colleagues  that  there  Is 
absolutely  no  question  of  the  respon- 
slbllitv  of  the  Chilean  regime  for  the 
planning  and  financing  of  this  act  of 
terrorism.  I  would  include  at  this  point 
In  the  Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  so,  a  detailed  chronologv  of 
the  events  related  to  the  assassinations 
of  Orlando  Leteller  and  Ronnie  MoflBtt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Letelier  Case:    A  Pre-  and  Post- 
Assassination  Chronology   1976 

Late  June.  1976 — Gen.  Vernon  Walters 
visits  Paraguay;  meets  with  Stroessner  aide. 
Pappalardo  en  CIA  related  matters. 

July  (first  week)  1976 — Chilean  secret  po- 


lice chief.  Manuel  Contreras,  orders  DINA 
agents  Michael  Townley  and  Armando  Fer- 
nandez to  go  to  Paraguay  and  obtain  false 
Paraguayan  passports  for  a  mission  to 
Washlntgon.  D.C.  to  kUI  Orlando  Leteller. 
Telegram  from  "Condor  One"  (Contreras) 
sent  to  Chief  of  Paraguayan  Intelligence 
Guane3  to  notify  jf  their  Impending  arrival. 

July  20-24.  197(5 — Townley  and  Fernandez, 
alias  Andres  Wilson  and  Alejandro  Rlva- 
denelra  arrive  In  Asuncion.  Paraguay,  and 
meet  with  Paraguayan  officials  and  explain 
mission  to  U.S.  in  various  ways,  among  them 
they  are  going  to  be  In  contact  with  the 
CIA  in  Washington. 

July  21-24.  1976— Colonel  Benito  Ouanes. 
head  of  Paraguayan  military  Intelligence, 
told  two  Chilean  oOicers  need  passports  to 
purchase  weapons  In  U.S.  and  that  the  CIA 
will  help  them  there;  he  calls  Conrado  Pap- 
palardo. Paraguayan  Chief  of  Protocol  and 
high  advisor  to  President  Stroeaener.  to 
request  assistance  In  obtaining  U.S.  visas  for 
Townley  and  Fernandez.  Pappalardo  tells 
Quanes  they  will  have  to  wait  until  Am- 
bassador George  Landau  returns  to  Asun- 
cion on  July  26. 

July  26.  1976 — Townley  and  Fernandez 
meet  with  Pappalardo  at  the  Government 
Palace.  Papalardo  assures  them  that  he  will 
obtain  U.S.  visas  lor  them  and  he  gives 
them  the  phone  number  of  CIA  Deputy  Di- 
rector Gen.  Vernon  Walters  to  call  while 
they  are  In  Washington.  Townley  and  Fer- 
nandez sign  their  passports.  Juan  Williams 
and  Alejandio  Romersl. 

July  26.  1976 — Pappalardo  tells  Landau 
that  President  Stroessner  had  received  a  re- 
quest from  Gen.  Pinochet  personally  to  facil- 
itate the  trip  of  two  Chilean  agents  to  the 
U.S.  for  surveillance  of  several  private  com- 
mercial firms.  Pappalardo  asks  for  visas  and 
tells  Landau  the  two  agents  will  be  In  touch 
with  Walters  In  Washington,  which  Landau 
understands  as  CIA  awareness  of  the  Chil- 
eans' operation. 

July  27.  1976 — Landau  personally  author- 
izes visas  a  Alejandro  Romeral,  and  a  Juan 
Williams,  but  as  a  precaution  photographs 
the  passports,  unbeknownst  to  Townley  and 
Fernandez.  Townley  and  Fernandez  pick  up 
B-2  (special)  visas  signed  by  U.S.  consular 
officer.  William  F.  Flnnlgan.  The  usual  re- 
quirements for  Interviews  and  photos  are 
waived.  After  contacting  DINA  In  Chile. 
Townley  and  Fernandez  are  ordered  to  re- 
turn to  Santiago,  instead  of  going  to  Wash- 
ington. 

July  27.  1976 — Ambassador  Landau  sends 
photocopies  of  the  passports  to  CIA  deputy 
director.  Vernon  Walters  by  courier  pouch. 

July  28.  1976 — Landau  sends  a  cable  to 
Walters  "outlining  the  whole  matter  and 
suggesting  that  I  presumed  that  this  matter 
fell  within  the  scope  of  his  agency  and  that 
he  wsis  aware  of  all  this."  (Landau's  dep- 
osition) 

July  28  or  29 — Landau  receives  a  "service 
message"  from  CIA  acknowledging  receipt 
of  his  cable  and  stating  that  It  had  been 
"delivered  to  Geo-ge  Bush,  the  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  because 
General  Walters  was  no  longer  with  the 
Agencv."  (Landau  testimony) 

August  4.  1976 — Landau  receives  a  repiv 
from  General  Walters  stating  that  "be  con- 
sidered this  an  odd  wav  to  do  business  .  .  . 
that  he  was  unaware  of  the  visit  and  that 
his  agency  did  not  desire  to  have  any  con- 
tact with  the  Chileans."  (Landau  deposi- 
tion) 

August  4.  1976 — Landau  calls  Pappalardo 
and  tells  him  that  the  visas  are  revoked  anfl 
that  a  "visa  look  out  had  already  been  is- 
sued and  the  people  would  be  denied  entry 
upon  arrival  In  the  va.  If  they  attempted 
entry."  Landau  asks  Pappalardo  to  retrlere 
the  passports  and  return  them  to  him. 

August  6.  1976 — Chile  desk  officer  at  the 
State  Department.  Robert  Drlscoll  receives 
a  memo  from  CIA  along  with  copies  of  the 
passports  sent  by  Ambassador  Landau. 
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Tbe  m  imo  reads:  Memo  to  Harry  Schlaii- 
deman  f  om  CIA.  Subject :  Transmittal  of 
photos  aiid  negatives  of  Paraguayan  pass- 
ports. W^  are  forwarding  photographs  and 
negatives  of  two  Paraguayan  passports  whlcn 
were  recently  sent  to  Washington  fro-n 
Asuncloni 

August;  17.  1976 — The  U.S.  consulate  In 
Santiago^  Chile,  processes  four  oflSclal  Chil- 
ean visa  I  requests  for:  Armando  Paunde^ 
Lyon:  Ullana  Walker  Martinez:  Juan  Wil- 
liams Role  and  Alejandro  Romeral  Jara.  A 
few  days  I  later  a  fifth  passport  In  the  narie 
Hans  Petersen  SUva  Is  Issued  and  an  ofllcta! 
VS.  visa  Is  stamped  In  It. 

August  32.  1976 — DINA  agenu  Rene  Rl- 
veros  anc  Rolando  Mosquelra,  using  the 
aliases  Rpmeral  and  Williams  (the  namej 
used  by  iTownley  and  Fernandez  earlier  ?d 
Paraguay! ,  arrive  In  Miami.  They  are  not 
stopped  by  Immigration  offlclals.  although 
tbetr  arrlival  Is  detected.  They  show  a  hlgn 
profile  atj  the  Chilean  embassy  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  for  several  days,  Including  tele- 
phone contact  with  the  CIA  In  an  attempt 
to  reach  i  Gen.  Walters.  State  Dept.  Ch'le 
desX  officer  Robert  Drlscoll  also  learns  n' 
their  presence  In  Washington. 

August  j  26.  1976 — Fernandez,  posing  as 
Armando ,  Faundez,    and    the    DINA    agent 


using  the 
U.S.    'to 
according 


alias  Ullana  Walker  arrive  In  thp 
:onduct  surveillance  on  Leteller  " 
to  the  FBI. 
SeptemI  ler   9.    1976 — Townley.   alias   Hans 
Peterson  i  Uva,  arrives  In  the  U.S.  on  the  mis- 
sion to  m  Eike  contact  with  Cuban  exile  ter- 
I  aid  htm  In  assassinating  Leteller. 
SeptemI  ler   19.    1976 — Townley  places   the 
bomb  unc  er  Leteller's  car. 

SeptemI  >er  21,    1976 — Leteller  and  Moffitt 
are  assassinated. 

THE    INVISTIGATION 

September  28.  1976 — FBI  headquarters  re- 
:able    from    special    agent    Robert 
Buenns  Aires  outlining  the  exlst- 
Latln  American  intelligence  net- 
named  "Operation  Condor".  The 
'It  Is  not  beyond  the  realm  of 
that  the  recent  assassination  of 
Iteteller   In   Washington.   D.C.   may 
carried  out  as  a  third  phase  action 
on  Condor." 

4,  1976 — Special  prosecutor  Eugene 
tieets    with    CIA    Director,    George 
:;IA  general  council.  Anthony  Lap- 
pledges  CIA  cooperation  but  does 
his  knowledge  of  the  covert  mls- 
Hbmeral   and  Williams  from   Para- 
( ;IA  awareness  that  two  men  using 
had  entered  the  U.S.  on  August 
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Signed :  [Bill 

This  mei  lo 
"two  indlv  duals 
on  an  inte  llgence 
veyed  to  the 
Ambassadc  r 


1976 — Newsweek,    using    CIA 

;.hat  "The  CIA  has  concluded 

^hllean  secret  police  were  not  In- 

the  death   of   Orlando  Leteller." 

"Periscope"     Oct.     11,     1976). 

al  information  appeared  in  the 

Post.  Washington  Star  and  the 

at  atiout  the  same  time. 

21,  1976 — A  memo  is  sent  from  the 

t  to  the  FBI  informing  them 

.  an  incident.  The  memo  was 

by  ."^cret  attachments,  probably 

passports.  It  read : 

are   several   documents  for   two 

who  obtained  Paraguayan  pass- 

vho  oollclted  and  obtained  visas  to 

"S.  under  false  pretenses. 

were  Issued  at  Asuncion.  Para- 
the  two  individuals  subsequently 
e  U.S.  at  Miami  on  August  22, 
2  diplomatic  passports  and  visas 
Santiago.   Chile   to  Chilean  pass- 


states 


ide  itical 


Department 
Pai  aguayan 


tie 


ViSSB 


tie 


(Enclosi  res  as  stated.) 


fails  to  liform  the  FBI  that  the 
■  "  were  Chilean  army  officers 
;e  mission,  information  con- 
State  Department  and  the  CIA 
Landau. 


November  11,  1976 — Chile  desk  officer,  Rob- 
ert Drlscoll  sends  a  memo  telling  his  superior, 
Harry  Schlaudeman  about  his  information  on 
Romeral  and  William's  presence  in  Washing- 
ton around  the  time  of  the  assassination. 
Schlaudeman  orders  him  to  turn  over  his  in- 
formation to  the  FBI.  But  Drlscoll  does  not. 
July,  1977 — Cuban  exile  Rolando  Otero 
identified  "Williams"  picture  as  that  of  a 
DINA  agent  who  interviewed  him  In  early 
1976  in  Santiago.  New  Chile  desk  officer.  Rob- 
ert Stevens,  turns  over  original  Landau  cable 
(July  28.  1976)  to  Eugene  Propper,  allowing 
Propper  to  learn  for  the  first  time  the  full 
extent  of  what  transpired  in  Paraguay. 

November  29.  1977 — The  pictures  of  Rom- 
eral and  Williams  are  sent  by  the  FBI  to  spe- 
cial agent  Robert  Scherrer  in  Buenos  Aires. 
December  11,  1977 — Scherrer  receives  Rom- 
eral and  Williams  pictures. 

February  17,  1978 — Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  Warren  Christopher  meets  with  Chil- 
ean ambassador,  Jorge  Cauas,  and  asks  Chile 
to  produce  Romeral  and  Williams  for  ques- 
tioning. 

March,  1978 — FBI  agent  Scherrer  discov- 
ers that  Townley's  picture  has  been  ripped 
off  of  U.S.  citizens  registration  card  at  the 
U.S.  consulate  in  Santiago. 

March  3,  1978 — The  Washington  Star  pub- 
lishes the  passport  pictures  of  Romeral  and 
William  J.  Michael  Townley  is  recogn.'zed  and 
identified  by  a  Santiago  Journalist. 

March  20.  1978 — Ambassador  Landau  (now 
ambassador  to  Chile)  turns  over  the  original 
Paraguayan  passports  of  Romeral  and  Wil- 
liams to  Scherrer. 

April  8.  1978 — Michael  Townley  Is  turned 
over  to  FBI  agents  in  Chile. 

April  14.  1978 — Cuban  exile  accomplices  Al- 
vln  Ross  and  Ouillermo  Novo  are  arrested  In 
the  United  States. 

January,  1979 — The  U.S.  requests  the 
extradition  of  DINA  chief  Manuel  Contreras, 
and  DINA  agents,  Pedro  Esplnosa  and  Ar- 
mando Fernandez  to  stand  trial  in  the  assas- 
sination of  Leteller  and  Moffitt. 

February  14,  1979 — Ouillermo  and  Ignaclo 
Novo,  and  Alvln  Ross  are  convicted.  Townley 
plea-bargains  with  the  U.S.  government  a 
maximum  10-year  sentence  with  the  possi- 
bility of  parole  after  36  months. 

May  16,  1979 — Chilean  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Borquez  rules  that  the  U.S.  claim  for 
extradition  is  groundless  and  denies  extra- 
dition of  the  three  DINA  officials. 

October  1,  1979 — Borquez  ruling  Is  upheld 
by  the  Chilean  Supreme  Court. 

November  30,  1979 — The  Carter  Adminis- 
tration announces  a  set  of  minimal  sanctions 
against  the  Pinochet  regime  for  refusing  to 
extradite  Contreras,  Fernandez  and  Espinoza. 
September  16.  1980 — Conviction  of  Cubans 
found  guilty  of  conspiracy  In  Leteller-Moffltt 
assassination  overturned  by  a  panel  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

Novemljer  5,  1980 — Federal  Judge  Joyce 
Hens  Green  found  the  Chilean  government 
responsible  for  the  assassination  of  Orlando 
Leteller  and  Ronnl  Moffitt  and  ordered  the 
Chilean  government  to  pay  $49  million  in 
damages  to  the  Leteller  and  Moffitt  families. 
In  her  opinion.  Judge  Green  wrote,  "What- 
ever policy  options  may  exist  for  a  foreign 
country,  it  has  no  'discretion'  to  perpetrate 
conduct  designed  to  result  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  individual  or  individuals,  action  that 
Is  clearly  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  human- 
ity as  recognized  in  both  national  and  inter- 
national law." 

To  this  day,  the  Chilean  government  has 
failed  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  U.S. 
District  Court  to  pay  damages  for  their  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Leteller-Moffltt  assassina- 
tion. 

February  20.  1981 — ^The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration announces  its  decision  to  lift  sanc- 
tions Imptosed  on  Chile  for  their  refusal  to 
extradite  Chilean  officials  Implicated  In  Lete- 
lier-Moffitt  assassination. 

May  S,  1981 — New  trial  of  Cubans  com- 
mences. 


May  31,  1981 — Cubans  are  acquitted  of 
charges  in  conspiracy  to  murder  Leteller  and 
Moffitt. 

A  Federal  grand  jury  Indicted  the 
former  head  of  the  Chilean  secret  police 
and  other  Chilean  ofHcers.  Every  knowl- 
edgeable agency  of  the  U.S.  Government 
has  concurred  in  the  direct  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Oovemment  of  Chile  for  this 
assassination. 

What  has  been  the  response  of  the  re- 
gime in  Chile?  Steadfast  refusal  to  ex- 
tradite those  accused  of  the  assassina- 
tion. And  what  actions  has  the  adminis- 
tration talcen?  It  has  reversed  the  earlier 
U.S.  Oovemment  stance  and  now  ex- 
tends export-Import  credits  to  Chile,  ig- 
noring the  anti-terrorist  provision  of  the 
law.  It  no  longer  casts  votes  against 
Chile  in  International  financial  institu- 
tions. And  now  we  have  a  proposal  to 
remove  the  final  restrictions  and  provide 
military  support  as  well. 

This  represents  a  mockery  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy in  opposition  to  state-supported  ter- 
rorism. I  do  not  believe  that  we  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  want  to  be  a  part  of  this 
mockery.  Our  message  must  be  loud  and 
clear — that  we  stand  against  the  human 
rights  violations  and  against  acts  of  ter- 
rorism as  practised  by  the  regime  In 
ChUe. 

A  change  In  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
military  regime  in  Chile  will  hearten  and 
encourage  those  nations  and  leaders  who 
condone  and  use  terrorism — a  change  In 
direct  contradiction  to  this  administra- 
tion's stated  policy  to  stand  against  In- 
ternational terrorism.  Such  leaders  will 
see  that  if  they  engage  in  terrorism  even 
in  the  United  States — resulting  In  the 
death  of  Americans — there  will  be  no 
penalty  in  relations  with  the  United 
States  after  a  brief  passage  of  time. 

This  is  too  important  an  issue  for  the 
Senate  to  consider  without  careful  study 
and  recommendations  by  the  committee. 
Unlike  Argentina  which  was  considered 
first  by  the  committee,  the  situation  In 
Chile  was  not,  and  it  involves  a  military 
junta  which  has  sponsored  acts  of  ter- 
rorism including  the  assassination  of  an 
American  citizen  and  an  American  resi- 
dent on  the  streets  of  Washington. 

I  therefore  believe  the  Senate  should 
table  this  amendment  pending  a  full  re- 
view and  recommendations  from  the 
committee  on  U.S.  security  assistance  to 
Chile. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  recall  with  me 
the  history  of  this  provision  of  law  and, 
more  importantly,  the  record  of  this 
regime  and  its  standing  in  the  interna- 
tional community.  These  show  indis- 
putably that  there  are  many  strong  rea- 
sons for  not  removing  the  prohibition 
against  sending  weapons  or  other  secu- 
rity assistance  to  this  nation.  They  In- 
clude the  Chilian  junta's  disregard  of  In- 
ternational legal  obligations,  its  viola- 
tion of  fundamental  human  rights,  Its 
denial  of  labor  union  freedoms,  its  re- 
strictions on  the  press.  Its  continued  au- 
thoritarian rejection  of  any  free  political 
process,  and  its  proven  responsibility  for 
planning,  funding  and  carrying  out  an 
assassination  by  Its  own  henchmen  of  a 
foreign  diplomat  and  an  American  citi- 
zen here  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has 
neither  discussed  nor  held  hearings  on 
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this  issue.  The  committee  has  not  re- 
viewed the  current  situation  in  Chile,  de- 
velopments since  the  legislation  first 
passed,  or  the  implications  of  any 
change. 

These  are  reasons  far  In  excess  of  the 
necessary  justification  to  reject  the 
amendment  offered  today. 

Simply  stated,  sending  military  arms, 
equipment,  and  other  assistance  to  the 
regime  of  Oeneral  Pinochet  Is  funda- 
mentally contrary  to  the  foreign  policy 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

First,  a  change  in  U.S.  policy  will  be 
a  clear  and  unmistakeable  message  to 
governments  and  political  leaders 
throughout  the  world — that  the  United 
States  no  longer  places  major  impor- 
tance on  protecting  basic  human  rights. 
Our  friends  in  Western  Europe,  Asia, 
Afrija,  and  Latin  America  will  conclude 
that  the  U.S.  Government  Is  no  longer 
concerned  with  human  rights  in  its  for- 
eign policy. 

As  a  result,  the  next  time  we  seek  to 
press  the  Soviet,  the  Cuban  or  other 
governments  to  release  political  prison- 
ers, our  task  will  be  more  difficult.  Every 
time  we  seek  to  encourage  other  coun- 
tries to  move  toward  greater  freedom, 
both  for  the  sake  of  their  own  people 
and  to  avoid  dangerous  and  destabiliz- 
ing polarization,  our  argument  will  carry 
less  force. 

Second,  the  military  junta  of  Chile 
continues  to  engage  in  harassment  of 
Chilean  refugees  in  the  United  States 
and  to  disregard  the  basic  rights  of 
American  residents  and  foreign  travel- 
ers. 

On  February  23,  1967,  an  American 
resident,  Edgardo  Onate  Parra,  mar- 
ried to  an  American  citizen,  went  to 
Chile  to  visit  his  elderly  parents.  Origi- 
nally a  Chilean  refugee,  he  had  waited 
these  6  years,  hoping  that  the  situation 
in  Chile  might  have  changed.  When  the 
Govermnenl  of  Chile  extended  him  a 
visa,  he  assumed  that  he  could  finally 
visit  his  parents  without  fear.  Instead, 
on  arrival,  he  was  arrested  and  tortured. 
For  5  days  he  was  held  by  Chilean  secret 
police,  beaten  and  tortured  with  electric 
shocks.  Only  strong  international  pres- 
sure and  the  personal  intervention  of 
Ambassador  George  Landau  succeeded 
in  securing  his  release 

What  was  it  that  the  secret  police 
wanted  of  this  man  who  had  been  away 
from  Chile  for  so  long?  Under  torture, 
they  showed  him  pictures  of  other  Chil- 
ean exiles  in  the  United  States,  pressing 
him  to  identify  the  faces  and  give  the 
names  of  refugees  and  of  American  citi- 
zens who  have  protested  human  rights 
violations  by  the  Chilean  Government 
here  in  the  United  States. 

This  event  did  not  happen  6  years  ago. 
It  h'appened  6  months  ago.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  want  to  lift  the  restrictions 
on  military  aid.  so  soon  after  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  has  flagrantly  violated  the 
rights  of  an  American  resident. 

Third,  the  Chilean  junta  is  an  enemy 
of  free  discussion  and  dissent — prin- 
ciples at  the  root  of  our  tradition  of 
freedom  here  in  America  as  they  were 
previously  in  a  democratic  Chile.  Private 
citizens  are  fair  game  for  imprisonment 
and  torture.  And  it  is  these  innocent  vic- 
tims who  suffer  the  most. 
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According  to  the  Chilean  Committee 
for  Human  Rights,  on  January  24  of  this 
year  plainclothes  policemen  apprehended 
a  couple,  Arturo  Garcia  and  Carmen 
Escolbr,  and  their  16-month-old  daugh- 
ter. Apparently  taken  to  intimidate  her 
parents,  the  baby  was  returned  to  her 
grandmother  12  days  later  with  blisters 
on  her  body  and  in  a  state  of  terror. 

There  is  systematic  repression  of  the 
church  and  its  ofiQces  in  Chile.  The 
strongest  voice  of  moderation  within  the 
country — the  Vicaria  de  la  Solidaridad 
of  the  Catholic  Church — is  under  ex- 
treme pressure  to  stop  spealung  out  for 
otherwise  helpless  victims  of  torture  In 
Chile.  Three  distinguished  Chilean  physi- 
cians working  with  the  Vicaria  to  treat 
those  subjected  to  torture  and  their  fam- 
ilies— Dr.  Manuel  Almeyda  Medina,  Dr. 
Patricio  Arroyo  Pinochet,  and  Dr.  Pedro 
Castillo — were  detained  by  secret  police 
between  May  19  and  27,  and  held  In- 
communicado in  secret  detention  cen- 
ters until  they  appeared  on  June  7  in  a 
public  jail.  During  this  time  their  eyes 
were  taped  shut  and  they  were  held  in 
solitary  confinement  in  tiny  cells.  They 
were  allowed  3  minutes  a  day  for  per- 
sonal hygiene. 

These  physicians  have  since  been  re- 
leased due  to  domestic  and  international 
pressure.  The  Catholic  Church  in  Chile, 
the  Chilean  Committee  on  Human 
Rights,  and  five  North  American  health 
and  professional  associations,  who  sent 
a  team  of  two  American  physicians  to 
investigate,  have  said  that  these  brave 
men  were  prosecuted  for  their  concern 
and  treatment  of  victims  of  torture. 

In  all  of  these  cases  I  have  cited  and 
hundreds  more  in  this  year  alone,  vic- 
tims are  held  without  charge  under  the 
Chilean  constitution.  This  is  the  same 
constitution  designed  to  perpetuate  Gen- 
eral Pinochets  strong  arm  rule  until 
1988,  and  the  military  junta  in  Chile 
into  the  1990's. 

Not  only  does  the  new  constitution 
fail  to  provide  for  basic  human  rights, 
but  the  Chilean  junta  itself  acts  in  dis- 
regard of  even  these  laws  in  its  perse- 
cution of  those  who  stand  for  human 
rights. 

I  had  the  opportunity  recently  to  meet 
with  Jaime  Castillo  Velasco,  the  former 
Chilean  minister  of  justice  and  Chilean 
attorney  for  the  family  of  Orlando 
Letelier.  Mr.  Castillo  explained  to  me  his 
cruel  expulsion  from  Chile  just  2  days 
after  U.N.  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick's  July  visit  with  General  Pinochet 
and  members  of  the  junta.  He  told  me 
that  even  by  junta  standards  this  was  an 
illegal  act:  Under  the  junta's  constitu- 
tion they  cannot  expel  an  attorney  work- 
ing on  a  case  which  Is  pending  In  court, 
and  the  Letelier  case  on  which  Mr.  Cas- 
tillo was  working  was  on  appeal  to  the 
highest  military  court.  Since  Jaime  Cas- 
tillo's sudden  exile,  the  appeal  has  been 
rejected,  and  Mr.  Castillo  was  unable  to 
appeal  the  case  to  the  Chilean  supreme 
court  because  the  Chilean  junta  denied 
an  extension  of  the  normal  5 -day  appeal 
time  and  also  refused  to  permit  Mr.  Cas- 
tillo to  return.  This  fiagrant  interven- 
tion into  judicial  proceedings  has  se- 
verely damaged  both  human  rights  and 
the  rule  of  law  in  Chile. 

Finally,  our  action  to  change  U.S.  pol  - 


icy  toward  Chile  would  undermine  the 
efforts  of  respected  international  insti- 
tutions, volimtary  organizations,  and 
other  groups  which  are  actively  working 
to  Improve  the  human  rights  situation 
not  only  in  Chile  but  throughout  the 
world.  Chile  has  been  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigations and  condemnations  by  many 
of  these  institutions.  Their  reports  of 
abuses  and  violations  are  extensive  and 
well-documented. 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  condemned 
violations  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  action  represented  a  thor- 
oughly appropriate  denunciation  of  So- 
viet disregard  for  the  right  of  workers. 
The  ILO  also  has  condemned  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chile  for  its  violations  of  la- 
bor freedoms — ranging  from  the  torture 
and  killing  of  labor  leaders  to  the  dis- 
banding of  labor  unions.  There  have 
been  similar  reports  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Human  Rights  Commission,  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion, and  others. 

The  same  concerns  have  been  expresses! 
by  many  nongovernmental  groups,  in- 
cluding Amnesty  International,  the  In- 
ternational League  for  Human  Rights. 
Freedom  House,  and  the  International 
Human  Rights  law  group.  All  have  is- 
sued documented  statements  of  human 
rights  violations  by  the  Government  of 
Chile. 

These  respected  international  institu- 
tions, voluntary  agencies,  and  private  or- 
ganizations work  in  the  fact  of  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  try  to  im- 
prove the  human  rights  situation 
throughout  the  world.  They  face  relent- 
less opposition  by  such  regimes  as  thr- 
one in  Chile  which  refuses  to  cooiserate 
with  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion. While  these  regimes  may  take  a 
hardline  position  in  public,  we  know  they 
are  often,  in  private,  alert  to  interna- 
tional criticism  and  often  take  actions 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  do  to 
lessen  international  pressure.  U.S.  ac- 
tion to  change  our  policy  toward  Chile 
without  question  would  encourage  these 
regimes  and  other  such  governments  to 
ignore  international  pressure  and,  in  ef- 
fect, continue  their  repressive  human 
rights  policies.  A  change  in  the  U.S.  po^si- 
tion  will  imdermine  the  efforts  of  all 
these  international  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations at  the  very  time  we  should 
bs  taking  action  to  bolster  their  posi- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  note  for  my 
colleagues  that  the  general  human  rights 
situation  in  Chile  over  the  past  year  has 
deteriorated.  There  have  been  more  de- 
tentions, more  people  held  incommuni- 
cado, more  people  sent  to  internal  and 
external  exile,  more  torture,  and  more  re- 
strictions of  basic  civil  rights  this  year 
than  last.  The  1980  human  rights  re- 
port on  Chile  published  by  the  U.S.  State 
Department  documents  this  tragic  hu- 
man rights  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  only  read  a  few 
of  the  pertinent  parts,  but  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  full  text  of  the 
Country  Report  on  Human  Rights  Prac- 
tices in  Chile  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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CHILE 

democracy  came  under  Increasing 

frfcm  the  1950s  onwards  as  the  result 

growth    In   political    participation. 

omlc   growth    and   endemic   Infla- 

September    1973.   as   the   result   of 

ec  )nomlc  dislocation  and   Increasing 

>road  opposition  developed  to  the 

Lllende    government.    The    armed 

brtke   with   their   tradition   of   non- 

In  politics  and  overthrew   the 

t.    The    trauma    of    the    AUende 

l»70-73)  and  the  view  that  his  polt- 

leadlng  to  a  Marxist  state  continue 

uer  ce  the  attitudes  of  many  Chileans. 

than  returning  power  to  civilians 

coup,  the  military,  led  by  General 

Pinochet,    embarked    on    a    wlde- 

e  fort  to  change  the  Chilean  political 

econpmlc  systems.  In  the  period  1973- 

me   undertook   to  curb   dissent 

series  of  repressive  measures,  un- 

In    contemporary   Chilean   hls- 

The^  included   mass  arrests,   torture, 

the  disappearance  of  hundreds  of 

'  "his  period  a!so  saw  the  banning 

1  parties,  the  suspension  of  labor 

closing  of  many  newspapers  and 

and  the  purging  of  the  edu- 

'stem. 

lave    been    no    confirmed    "dtsap- 
■  since  October  1977.  Arbitrary  de- 
cases  of  torture  continued  to 
980  although  there  has  been  im- 
slnce   1977  in   the  treatment  of 
ind  general  police  procedures.  Po- 
es  remain  formally  dissolved,  and 
fre^loms  of  speech  and  assembly  are 
although  some  political  activity. 
Ind  limited  press  discussion  is  tol- 
La  bor  union  activity  continues  to  be 
sofie   restraints,   but   collective   bar- 
the   right   to  strike   were   re- 
i^bject   to   new   limitations   by   the 
law.   The   continuing   "state   of 
extended    regularly    every    six 
ves  the  government  extraordinary 
similar  to  that  under  a  state  of 
right  to  due  process  was  weakened 
1980.  By  means  of  decree  laws,  the 
It    relnstltuted    executive-ordered 
xlle    for   periods   of   up    to    three 
urther.   the   authorized   period  of 
without   formal   charges  was  ex- 
five  to  twenty  days  In  Internal 
w  violations  Involving  death,  in- 
1  Idnapping.    In    several    Instances, 
the  courts  and   press  have   taken 
lefendtng  human  rights. 

two  years  of  relative  calm.  Chile 
moderate   increase   In    extremist 
during  1980.  Including  armed  rob- 
t  icks  and  bombings  in  which  three 
an  army  officer  and  several  In- 
landers were  killed.  While  Increas- 
Movement  of  the  Revolutionary 
)   groups  have  claimed  credit  for 
Incidents,  their  involvement  in 
i-tlcularly  the  assassination  of  an 
In  July,  has  not  been  established, 
members  have  died  in  gun  bat- 
sollce.  Suspicions  that  rightist  ex- 
also  active  continue  in  the  ab- 
breakthrou?hs  In  solving  these 
In    July   the   government   de- 
apj)roxlmately  20  civilian  police  de- 
portedly  associated  with  a  rlght- 
orgahlzatlon.  In  connection  with  a  se- 
kid  lappings  In  which  some  of  the  vlc- 
tortured  and  a  xmiversity  student 
to  death:   the  matter  is  now  In 
of   the   civilian   courts,   but   no 
yet  been  brought  for  the  death, 
been  charged  for  one  of  the  kld- 
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to  world  market  competition  and  reform 
taxation,  GNP  growth  has  since  averaged 
more  than  7  percent  per  year  In  real  terms. 
Inflation  has  declined  from  over  300  percent 
to  about  30  percent,  unemployment  has  de- 
clined gradually  from  Just  under  20  percent 
to  about  10  percent  and  reel  wages  have  In- 
creased more  than  80  percent.  High  growth 
rates  and  better  tax  collection  have  enabled 
the  government  to  Increase  social  spending 
both  In  real  terms  and  by  comparison  with 
previous  periods  In  Chilean  history.  Social 
spending  l:>  now  targeted  primarily  at  the 
poorest  20  to  25  percent  of  the  population. 
An  Important  effort  In  health  and  nutrition 
programs  has  cut  the  Infant  mortality  rate 
In  half  from  1973  to  1979.  The  government 
has  Increased  real  spending  at  all  levels  of 
education.  Including  university  education, 
but  has  Increased  the  percentage  allocated  to 
pre-prlmary.  primary  and  Intermediate  levels 
In  order  to  eliminate  Illiteracy. 

In  September  1980,  the  government  held  a 
plebiscite  seeking  approval  (by  means  of  a 
simple  yes  or  no  vote)  of  a  new  constitution 
and  political  transition  plan.  The  plan  re- 
stores congressional  elections  In  1990  and 
regular  preFidentlal  elections  In  1997.  In  1989 
there  will  be  another  plebiscite  on  a  Junta- 
proposed  candidate  for  president  until  1997. 
The  alternative  to  approval  was  continuance 
of  the  status  quo.  Approximately  93  percent 
of  eligible  voters  cast  ballots:  68  percent 
voted  "yes",  30  percent  voted  "no",  1  percent 
cast  blank  ballots  and  3  percent  cast  void 
ballots.  Opposition  leaders  criticized  the  con- 
tent and  procedures  of  the  plebiscite,  argu- 
ing that  it  did  not  permit  free  debate  or  a 
meaningful  choice,  and  that  opponents  did 
not  have  equitable  access  to  the  communi- 
cations media.  The  new  constitution  Is  to 
take  limited  effect  beginning  in  March  1981. 

I.  Respect  for  the  Integrity  of  the  Person, 
Including  Freedom  from: 

a.  Torture. — The  1925  constitution  forbids 
torture.  Constitutional  Act  No.  3,  Issued  In 
September  1976  to  strengthen  and  perfect 
the  rights  recognized  In  the  1925  document, 
recognizes  the  right  to  life  and  Integrity  of 
the  person  and  forbids  the  application  of  all 
illegal  constraints.  High-level  government 
officials  publicly  and  privately  deny  that  the 
use  of  torture  by  government  agents  Is  au- 
thorized. Reports  of  torture  declined  from 
1976  through  early  1980.  Since  then,  parallel- 
ing an  increase  in  extremist  violence,  re- 
ported Incidents  of  torture  increased.  At  least 
100  incidents  of  torture  were  reported  to  hu- 
man rights  organizations  In  1980 — with  most 
individuals  alleging  psychological  duress, 
beatings  and  the  use  of  electric  shock  during 
Interrogation  by  members  of  the  National  In- 
formation Center  (CNI)  or  civilian  police. 
While  In  some  cases  questions  can  be  raised 
about  the  validity  of  the  allegations,  In  other 
cases  there  Is  no  apparent  reason  for  the  In- 
dividuals to  make  false  claims.  According  to 
such  accounts  torture  was  applied  on  the 
first  and  second  day  of  detention  to  allow 
sufficient  time  for  full  recovery  before  release. 

Local  human  rights  organizations  have  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  lengthening  of  the 
period  of  executive  detention  from  five  to 
20  days  In  Internal  security  law  violations 
involving  murder  or  kidnapping  could  fa- 
cilitate mora  sustaln3d  physical  abuse. 

b.  Cruel,  Inhuman  or  Degrading  Treat- 
ment or  Punishment. — Human  rights  sources 
report  that  during  the  first  ten  months  of 
1980  the  courts  received  96  complaints  of 
serious  mistreatment  Including  torture. 
Three  men  have  died  since  November  1979 
while  In  the  custody  of  civilian  police.  Ac- 
counts by  relatives  suggest  that  physical 
abuse  by  police  was  the  cause:  the  cases  are 
under  investigation  but  no  persons  have  been 
indicted.  While  a  large  percentage  of  de- 
tainees report  correct  treatment,  some  per- 
sons detained  during  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions or  otherwise  picked  up  on  suspicion  of 


proscribed  political  activities,  have  com- 
plained of  beatings  and  being  forced  to  re- 
main unclothed  for  extended  periods  of  time. 
The  living  conditions  of  the  various  loca- 
tions to  which  the  government  has  ordered 
individuals  into  Internal  exile  vary  consider- 
ably. 

In  prison,  persons  detained  for  political  or 
terrorist  activities  are  normally  separated  by 
cell  blocks  from  common  criminals.  They  are 
able  to  receive  visits  from,  and  conmiunlcate 
with,  family,  friends,  legal  counsel  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Interna.tlonal  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC) . 

c.  Disappearances.— The  last  reported  "dis- 
appearances" occurred  In  1977.  About  635 
cases  from  the  period  1973-1977  remain  un- 
resolved. Although  the  Chilean  supreme 
court  appointed  special  Judges  In  1979  to 
Investigate  many  of  these  disappearances, 
no  one  has  been  formally  Indicted.  This  year, 
the  supreme  court  confirmed  that  the  gen- 
eral amnesty  declared  In  1978  applied  to  the 
policemen  identified  as  having  executed  six- 
teen persons  and  deposited  the  bodies  In  a 
lime  kiln  at  Lonquen  In  1973.  The  special 
Judges  are  continuing  investigations  Into 
some  cases,  have  suspended  action  In  numer- 
ous others,  and  have  referred  still  others  to 
military  Justice  when  the  military  or  police 
are  believed  to  have  been  Involved.  Some 
families  of  the  disappeared  have  appealed 
the  suspension  or  referral  to  the  military 
courts.  To  date,  the  appeals  have  had  little 
effect  In  resolving  the  whereabouts  of  their 
relatives. 

d.  Arbitrary  Arrest  and  Imprisonment. — 
Although  the  government  has  denied  hold- 
ing political  prisoners,  there  are  more  than 
100  persons  formally  sentenced  or  in  trial 
process  for  seditious  activity.  Most  are  ac- 
cused of  violating  either  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Law  or  the  Arms  Control  Law.  or  both. 
Some  cases  date  from  before  the  military 
takeover.  In  1980  a  few  of  those  who  had 
been  sentenced  were  allowed  to  exchange 
prison  for  exile. 

People  detained  for  participating  in  banned 
public  demonstrations  or  illegal  meetings  are 
often  held  for  the  full  five  days  permitted 
under  executive  discretion  and  then  may  be 
released  (the  large  majority  of  cases),  sent 
Into  Internal  exile,  or  charged  with  Internal 
security  violations.  In  those  cases  reaching 
the  courts,  the  Investlgatlnz  ludges  may  take 
up  to  five  more  days  to  deliberate  but.  in 
practice,  have  rarely  Issued  indictments. 

When  people  are  detained,  friends  or  rela- 
tives normally  report  the  detentions,  the 
press  publicizes  them  and  the  government 
eventually  acknowledges  them.  According  to 
studies  compiled  by  church  human  rights 
reports,  a  total  of  729  persons  were  detained 
In  Chile  during  the  first  six  months  of  1980. 
For  the  subsequent  period  of  mid-July 
through  mid-September,  which  included 
activities  related  to  the  September  U  pleb- 
iscite, about  360  detentions  occurred— in- 
cluding those  Indl'Mduals  picked  up  and  sub- 
sequently released  within  a  matter  of  hours. 

In  theory,  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  (writ 
of  amparo)  exists:  however,  in  internal  se- 
curity cases  the  courts  often  do  not  act  on 
such  petitions  In  either  a  rigorous  or  timely 
manner.  Based  upon  a  recommendation  by 
the  church  In  May  1980,  the  supreme  court 
in  June  1980  Instructed  lower  and  military 
courts  to  Issue  more  expeditious  and  rigor- 
ous rulings  on  these  writs.  State  of  emer- 
gency provisions  authorize  the  president,  or 
minister  of  interior  acting  in  his  behalf,  to 
order  the  executive  detention  of  persons 
without  charge  for  up  to  five  days.  Under  a 
new  decree  law.  this  period  can  be  prolonged 
to  twenty  days  In  Internal  security  Investi- 
gations Involving  murder,  kidnapping  or 
other  injury.  A  few  arrests  not  falling  'nto 
this  category  have  also'  resulted  In  detentions 
longer  than  five  days.  Civilian  and  military 
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courts  have  another  five  days,  from  the  time 
of  arraignment,  to  decide  whether  to  indict. 

Court  lnvestlga.tlon8  Into  the  kidnappings 
and  torture  carried  out  In  mld-1980  by  civil- 
ian detectives,  reportedly  acting  without  au- 
thorization, have  resulted  In  the  indictments 
of  two  senior  detectives,  but  only  so  far  In 
relation  to  one  of  the  women  who  was  held. 
No  one  as  yet  has  been  charged  In  the  kid- 
napping of  the  other  persons,  Including  the 
student  who  died  from  blows  he  received. 

The  Intelligence  service  (CNI)  has  only 
limited  legal  authority  to  arrest  people  on 
Its  own  Initiative;  In  practice,  it  has  been 
able  to  obtain  vaguely-worded  warrants 
which  provide  considerable  latitude  In  mak- 
ing searches  or  arrests.  The  public  concern 
aroused  by  the  vmauthorlzed  kidnappings  by 
civilian  police  has  led  to  greater  care  by  secu- 
rity agents  to  Identify  themselves  and  to 
show  warrants  when  detaining  people. 

e.  Denial  of  Fair  Public  Trial, — Chile's  ci- 
vilian Judges  are  career  officials  and  most 
have  served  In  the  Judiciary  since  before  the 
present  military  government  took  power  in 
1973.  Since  1978,  most  violations  of  the  ban 
on  political  activity  and  most  cases  relating 
to  alleged  human  rights  abuses  have  besn 
handled  In  the  civilian  court  system.  A  de- 
cree law  of  February  1980  shifted  first  In- 
stance Jurisdiction  for  the  prosecution  of 
proscribed  political  activities  from  the  ap- 
pellate courts  to  the  regular  lower  level  pro- 
ceedings of  the  criminal  courts. 

Civil  court  proceedings  are  conducted  in 
accordance  with  Chile's  civil  code  tradition. 
There  Is  no  trial  by  Jury:  reliance  Is  placed 
on  the  written  record.  In  the  criminal  courts 
of  first  Instance,  a  Judge  serves  multiple 
functions:  as  Investigator,  with  the  aid  of 
the  police  or  others:  as  prosecutor;  as  de- 
fense attorney,  at  times;  and,  ultimately,  as 
the  one  who  decides  the  Innocence  or  guilt 
of  the  accused.  Criminal  proceedings  begin 
when  the  court  of  the  accused  receives  a  re- 
port of  a  crime,  or  a  complaint  by  Interested 
parties,  or  when  the  Judge  begins  an  Investi- 
gation. In  the  Investigatory  stage,  the  Judge 
accumulates  evidence  In  closed  proceedings. 
The  Judge  can  either  suspend  the  proceed- 
ings. In  case  of  Innocence,  or  name  the  pre- 
sumptively guilty  party.  When  the  latter  oc- 
curs, the  proceedings  move  to  a  second,  more 
open,  stage  which  allows  for  defense  rebut- 
tal. Once  these  activities  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  Judge  Issues  a  finding  of  Inno- 
cence or  guilt  with  appropriate  punishment. 
These  decisions  may  be  appealed  up  to  the 
supreme  court. 

Criticisms  of  the  functioning  of  civilian 
courts  focus  not  on  the  procedures,  but 
rather  on  the  general  unwillingness  of  Judges 
to  assert  a  vigorously  Independent  role  or. 
with  rare  exceptions,  to  effectively  challenge 
the  legality  of  actions  by  the  executive  under 
emergency  powers.  In  cases  Involving  alleged 
human  rights  abuses  by  uniformed  person- 
nel, civilian  Judges  have  frequently  reached  a 
determination  that  they  lacked  Jurisdiction 
to  proceed  further.  The  Inter-American  Hu- 
man Rights  Conunlsslon  (lAHRC)  reported 
In  October  1980  that  the  rights  to  fair  trial 
and  of  due  process  were  subject  to  major  sig- 
nificant restrictions — principally  because  of 
the  active  role  of  the  military  courts  In  Ju- 
dicial proceedings  and  the  failure  of  the 
civil  courts  to  exercise  their  responsibilities 
on  behalf  of  detained  persons. 

Arms  control'  violations  go  before  a  mili- 
tary prosecutor,  he  carries  out  the  Investiga- 
tion and  then  makes  recommendations  to  a 
military  Judge,  who  Issues  the  decision.  Ap- 
peals may  be  made  to  a  military  court  of  two 
civilian  Judges  and  three  professional  mili- 
tary Judges  and,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the 
supreme  court.  Defendants  have  the  rights  of 
any  Chilean  citizen  before  the  law,  including 
the  right  to  legal  counsel.  An  April  1979  antl- 
terrorlst  decree  law  makes  all  members  of  an 
organization  responsible  for  the  acts  of  each 


member  and  establishes  legal  presumption  of 
guilt  In  cases  covered  by  the  decree;  It  has 
not  been  Invoked,  however. 

f .  Invasion  of  the  Home. — The  1925  consti- 
tution and  Constitutional  Act.  No.  3  prohibit 
searches  of  the  home  and  Interception  of 
private  communications  and  documents  ex- 
cept as  determined  by  law.  Provisions  In  the 
penal  code  require  search  warrants  Issued  by 
either  a  Judge  or  military  prosecutor  for 
specific  locations.  In  practice,  however,  such 
searches  are  carried  out  under  a  general 
order  issued  by  the  Judge  or  prosecutor. 
Human  rights  organizations  report  that  legal 
formalities,  such  as  the  display  of  a  warrant, 
have  not  been  observed  by  the  authorities  In 
a  number  of  searches. 

2.  Government  Policies  Relating  to  the  Ful- 
fillment of  Such  Vital  Needs  as  Food.  Shelter. 
Health  Care  and  Education: 

Government  policy  alms  at  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing free  enterprise  oriented  economy  In 
which  most  workers  have  Increased  real  In- 
come, and  public  welfare  spending  Is  focused 
primarily  on  the  poorest  quarter  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  response  to  the  foreign  exchange 
crisis  and  a  continuing  high  level  of  Infla- 
tion, the  government  Introduced  a  drastic 
austerity  program  In  1975.  Also,  copper  prices 
declined  by  half  between  1974  and  1975.  The 
Chilean  economy  underwent  Its  worst  de- 
pression since  the  1930*8.  hurting  Chileans 
In  every  economic  stratum.  According  to 
most  analyses,  the  greatest  hardships  were 
borne  by  the  lowest  Income  groups  although 
In  relative  terms  middle  and  upper  Income 
groups  suffered  a  greater  fall  in  net  income. 
The  depression  bottomed  out  In  early  1976. 
Since  then  the  economy  has  expanded  at 
historically  unprecedented  rates. 

Major  policy  changes  which  have  been  In- 
troduced In  the  last  five  years  Include  reduc- 
ing tariffs  in  stages  to  their  present  basic 
level  of  10  percent,  establishing  a  realistic 
exchange  rate,  returning  many  small  and 
medium-sized  nationalized  companies  to  the 
private  sector,  reducing  or  eliminating  vari- 
ous price  controls,  special  interest  subsidies 
and  regulatory  mechanisms,  reducing  and 
then  eliminating  deficit  spending  and  rad- 
ically altering  taxation  by  Indexing  corporate 
and  Individual  taxation,  eliminating  capital 
gains  tax,  double  taxation  of  dividends,  and 
various  loopholes  and  substituting  the  previ- 
ous cascading  sales  tax  with  a  value  added 
tax.  Prom  1976  to  1979  real  GDP  growth  aver- 
aged 8.3  percent  per  year — more  than  twice 
the  historical  average.  By  1977,  GDP  In  real 
terms  had  begun  to  surpass  previous  peak 
levels.  Real  GDP  growth  is  estimated  at  6.0 
percent  In  1980.  and  per  capita  GDP  should 
surpass  $1800.  At  the  same  time  Infiatlon  has 
been  brought  down  to  30  percent.  Real  wages 
increased  83  percent  from  1976  through  mid- 
1980.  International  reserves  have  accumu- 
lated to  a  net  $2.4  billion. 

The  unemployment  rate,  however,  remains 
high  at  10.2  percent.  It  is  down  considerably 
from  19.6  percent  reached  in  March  1976,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  depression.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  would  be  higher  if  it  were  not 
for  the  5.1  percent  of  the  labor  force  par- 
ticipating in  the  government  s  minimum  em- 
ployment program.  This  figure  has  more  than 
doubled  In  the  past  year  because  of  an  eligi- 
bility liberalization  which  permits  more  than 
one  member  of  a  family  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
program.  The  persistently  high  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  attributable  In  part  to  the 
structural  adjustments  in  the  economy; 
there  are  also  Increased  numbers  of  people, 
particularly  women.  In  the  labor  force.  A  1979 
University  of  Chile  study  suggests  that  the 
poor  have  benefited  proportionately  more 
from  the  successes  of  Chlleam  economic 
policy.  On  either  a  personal  or  family  income 
basis  In  the  greater  Santiago  area.  Income  of 
the  most  affluent  20  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion has  grown  more  slowly  since  1976  than 
any  other  category  while  that  of  the  poorest 
20  percent  has  grown  most  rapidly.  As  a  re- 


sult, the  degree  of  Income  concentration  has 
declined  since  1976  and  is  now  approximately 
the  same  as  at  the  start  of  the  decade  in 
1970.  Critics  of  the  government's  economic 
policies  have  argued  that  the  income  of  the 
poor  fell  disproportionately  between  1974  and 
1976  and  that  wealth  remains  highly  con- 
centrated. 

The  government  Is  attempting  to  make  its 
social  programs  more  effective  by  focusing 
its  efforts  on  the  poorest  quarter  of  the 
population,  considered  to  be  in  "extreme 
poverty. "  In  late  1979,  It  establUhed  a  social 
council  of  ministers  to  oversee  a  social  co- 
ordination plan  for  fiscal  expenditures  on 
social  welfare  programs.  The  amount  to  be 
Invested  in  1980  is  $2.64  billion,  representing 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  central 
government  spending.  This  figure  includes 
normal  ministry  budgeting  in  the  social  field 
and  also  a  new  $161  million  emergency  so- 
cial fund  Intended  lor  high-impact,  hlgh- 
vislbillty  anti-poverty  projects.  These  gov- 
ernment expenditures  will  amount  to  $238 
per  capita,  the  highest  (in  constant  dollars) 
In  Chilean  history.  As  p>&rt  of  its  adminis- 
trative reform  effort,  the  government  Issued 
In  June  legal  guidelines  for  transferring  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  for  social  services. 
Including  schools  and  health  care  facilities, 
to  municipalities,  while  maintaining  finan- 
cial oversight. 

In  education,  the  government  has  given 
increasingly  greater  funding  support  to  pre- 
prlmary  and  Intermediate  levels,  relative  to 
the  university  level  in  order  to  increase  the 
country's  90  percent  literacy  rate  (77  per- 
cent In  rural  areas).  During  1980,  the  gov- 
ernment also  Instituted  a  new  literacy 
campaign. 

Government  health  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams have  led  to  a  reduction  in  the  inci- 
dence of  malnutrition  in  the  officially  re- 
ported infantile  population  (less  than  six 
years  of  age)  from  15.5  percent  In  1975  to 
12  percent  in  1979  and  In  the  Incidence  of 
advanced  malnutrition  from  .7  to  .2  percent. 
There  were  similar  declines  In  Infant  mor- 
tality (from  65.2  to  36.3  per  thousand  live 
births)  and  maternal  mortality  at  childbirth 
(from  1.32  to  .73  thousand  live  births)  from 
1973  to  1979.  Over  the  same  period,  the  over- 
all death  rate  per  thousand  fell  from  8.4  to 
6.8,  increasing  average  life  expectancy  from 
61.2  to  65.6  years. 

Social  security  expenditures  In  real  terms 
have  continued  to  Increase.  Regulations  have 
besn  changed  to  eliminate  discrimination 
against  blue  collar  workers,  and  benefits  have 
been  extended  to  a  wider  segment  of  the 
population,  including  110,000  Indigent  elder- 
ly and  handicapped,  not  previously  eligible. 
In  addition,  in  late  1980  a  new  social  security 
plan  was  begun  under  which  employees 
would  pay  17  percent  of  their  salary  toward 
their  pensions  and  life  and  health  Insurance, 
firms  would  Increase  salaries  of  these  em- 
ployees by  18  percent,  and  the  funds  col- 
lected would  be  Invested  by  private  compa- 
nies In  a  limited  range  of  trlple-A  type 
securities  and  investments.  The  employees 
pension  and  Insurance  money  Is  protected 
by  the  requirement  that  the  Investment  com- 
panies must  contribute  from  their  coital 
if  their  earnings  fall  7  percent  below  the 
industry  average  and,  falling  this,  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  company  by  other  companies 
and  a  government  contribution  to  make  up 
the  shortfall.  The  plan  decreases  the  overall 
cost  to  the  employee  by  9.7  percent  and 
strengthens  the  social  security  system  by  In- 
vesting the  funds  In  earning  assets.  Critics 
of  the  social  security  reforms  argue  that  this 
will  reduce  some  benefits.  It  should  be  noted 
that  workers  may  choose  voluntarily  be- 
tween moving  to  the  new  system  and  re- 
maining under  their  current  plan. 

Public  housing  expenditures  are  small  In 
comparison  with  evident  needs.  Although 
funding  levels  have  risen  since  1978,  they 
still  amount  to  little  more  than  half  of  peaJt 
levels  In  1973.  At  the  same  time,  programs 
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of  government  economic  poU- 

l4wer  Income  portions  of  the  popula- 

a  controversial  issue  In  Chile. 

hand,  It  Is  argued  that  the  pres- 

pollctes  have  not  brought  down 

level  of  unemployment  fast  enough, 

unemployed  are  mostly  low  skilled 

Income.  On   the  other  hand.   It   Is 

Chile's  historically  endernlc  In- 

hyperlnflatlon  of  the  early  1970'8 

nost  severe  Impact  on  low  Income 

that    the    present    reduction    or 

las  helped  the  poor.  While  the  pres- 

Is  making  a  determined  effort  to 

more    resources    to  "poorer   sectors. 

Ins  a  tremendous  breach  between 

and  needs.  A  recent  World  Bank 

moreover,    that    the    govern- 

were  directed  primarily  to  the 

and  barely  addressed  the  problem 

Ijoverty. 

to   statistics    gathered   by    the 
of   Chile   for   the   Santiago   area 
rtave  not  been  made  for  other  re- 
proportlon    of   Income    earning 
14  years  of  age  has  been  recov- 
a  sharp  drop  caused  by  the  high 
t  of  the  mld-1970'8.  Although 
below  the  level  reached  In  the 
O's,     the    employment     figure    for 
recovered  more  rapidly  than  that 
\  fage  earners.  Women  currently  con- 
percent  of  the  work  force. 

level  of  females  appears  to 
more  rapidly  as  well.  The  sur- 
for  the  Santiago  area  Indicated 
jroportlon  of  females  over  14  years 
better  than  primary  education 
41  percent  In  1970  to  51  percent  In 
the  same  time,  the  corresponding 
males,   though   still   higher,   In- 
f^om  48  percent  to  57  percent, 
and  upper  class  women  generally 
access   to   education  and   entry- 
Jobs.   Women  do  not   oc- 
roportlonal    share    of    upper    level 
naking  positions  In  the  major  In- 
of     government,     business     and 
There   are   marked   differences  In 
of  incomes  for  females  In 
with  males.  Among  women,  29.8 
<  again,   according   to   the   Santiago 
within  the  lowest  Income  cate- 
snly  11.5  percent  within  the  hlgh- 
almost  the  reverse  pertains  to 
current  government,  there  Is  one 
cabinet  rank  and  several  Just  be- 
i^lnlsterlal  level.  This  past  Scptem- 
t  Pinochet  announced  plans  to 
new  ministry  of  the  family,  which 
iddress  the  concerns  of  women, 
wishing    to    travel    abroad    with 
must  have  the  father's  writ- 
even  In  the  event  that  the 
granted  custody  to  the  mother, 
o^her  hand,  a  mother  must  obtain 
to  prevent  the  father  from  tak- 
abroad.  This  disparate  treat- 
common  In  Latin  America. 

for  Civil  and  Political  Liberties. 
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which  are  against  the  constituted  regime  or 
the  Integrity  or  function  of  the  state  of  law." 
In  curbing  dissent,  the  government  usually 
cites  other  more  specific  legal  provisions  and 
decrees  outlawing  Marxism  and  the  advocacy 
of  violent  revolution. 

Virtually  all  public  meetings  require  prior 
approval  of  the  local  military  zone  com- 
mander. In  practice,  permission  Is  regularly 
denied  when  the  subject  Is  politically  sensi- 
tive. Among  exceptions,  the  government  per- 
mitted a  pre-pleblsclte  opposition  rally  at- 
tended by  about  40,000  In  Santiago  In  Au- 
gust 1980.  and  ignored  various  smaller  oppo- 
sition meetings.  Except  during  the  pre-plebl- 
sclte period  most  demonstrators  who  met 
without  authorization  In  1980  were  arrested 
and  held  for  brief  periods.  The  government 
charged  some  with  violations  of  the  Internal 
security  code  but  the  courts  did  not  find 
adequate  basis  for  Judicial  action. 

A  decree  law  of  February  1980  gave  the 
government  authority  to  Internally  banish 
persons  for  up  to  three  months  without 
charges,  court  review  or  the  right  of  appeal. 
Previously,  such  action  had  been  possible 
only  under  state  of  siege  authority.  Since  the 
decree  took  effect,  over  100  Individuals  have 
been  Internally  exiled,  some  to  remote  towns 
far  from  their  homes  and  families. 

The  media  are  technically  free  from  official 
prior  censorship,  but.  In  practice,  the  govern- 
ment Informally  tells  publications  and 
broadcasters  when  they  are  considered  out  of 
line.  Thus,  self-censorship  Is  widely  prac- 
ticed, with  most  editors  careful  about  the 
content  of  material  prior  to  Its  release,  al- 
though articles  which  are  critical  of  the 
government  appear  regularly  In  several  lead- 
ing publications.  Under  state  of  emergency 
authority,  local  military  zone  commanders 
can  close  down  media,  restrict  coverage  of 
internal  security  cases,  forblt  publicity  of 
non-ofllclal  activities  of  government  officials, 
and  prevent  the  sale  or  distribution  of  new 
publications.  In  one  case  this  year,  the  San- 
tiago zone  commander  prevented  the  distri- 
bution of  a  new  book  on  the  1973  Longuen 
killings,  although  dozens  of  articles  and  re- 
ports have  been  published  in  media  on  this 
subject.  In  another  case,  the  zone  com- 
mander prevented  the  start  of  a  new  maga- 
zine. The  latter  decision  was  reversed  by  an 
appeals  court  and  then  appealed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  supreme  court  which  upheld 
the  zone  commander. 

The  government  owns  the  only  national 
television  network.  Other  local  or  regional 
stations  are  op)erated  by  the  universities, 
whose  rectors  are  appointed  oy  the  govern- 
ment. While  the  directors  of  these  TV  sta- 
tions have  autonomy,  they  use  considerable 
discretion.  There  are  several  periodicals  and 
at  least  two  i-odlo  stations  critical  of  the 
regime;  these  give  major  voice  to  the  opposi- 
tion viewpoint  and  were  very  active  In  the 
period  leading  up  to  the  plebiscite.  "Non- 
Marxist"  books  and  pamphlets  critical  of  the 
government  are  permitted  free  circulation. 

In  its  1979  annual  report,  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Press  Association  noted  Improvements 
In  press  freedom  In  Chile,  but  concluded  that 
restrictive  laws,  particularly  controlling  new 
publications,  resulted  in  a  lack  of  full  press 
freedom. 

Chile,  predominantly  a  Catholic  country, 
respects  freedom  of  religion.  A  number  of 
Protestant  and  other  sects  are  active.  The 
Jewish  community  reports  full  freedom  and 
tolerance. 

In  1979  the  right  to  elect  student  govern- 
ment was  restored  at  the  universities.  Rectors 
of   the   universities   are  military   men.   Vice 
Rectors  are  university  professionals. 
Labor  unions 

Most  trade  union  rights,  suspended  after 
the  military  takeover  In  1973,  were  legalized 
again  in  July  1979  by  the  "Labor  Plan"  (a 
series  of  decree  laws  forming  a  labor  code) , 
or   its   subsequent   technical   additions   and 


revisions  although  In  a  number  of  respects 
these  rights  are  limited.  The  trade  union 
movement  had  no  practical  input  into  the 
formulation  of  the  labor  plan. 

In  general,  even  labor  leaders  favorable 
to  the  government  and  with  access  to  high 
ranking  officials  have  minimal  influence  on 
Important  labor  matters.  Opposition  labor 
leaders  have  neither  access  nor  Influence  and 
are  occasionally  subject  to  public  attacks  by 
government  officials. 

Trade  union  organizations  can  normally 
elect  their  leaders  instead  of  having  them 
appointed  by  the  government.  In  Individual 
unions,  however,  elections  are  not  obligatory, 
and  there  are  some  instances  where  appointed 
leaders  have  managed  to  hold  off  having  elec- 
tions despite  rank  and  file  sentiment  to  the 
contrary.  As  elections  continue  to  be  held, 
the  number  of  appointed  leaders  are  gradu- 
ally decreasing. 

On  some  occasions  the  government  has  fa- 
cilitated the  formation  and  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  labor  organizations  favorable  to 
It,  while  opposition  labor  organizations  at 
times  suffer  bureaucratic  and  other  forms  of 
harassment. 

Collective  bargaining  has  resumed  for  the 
large  majority  of  workers— albeit  in  a  some- 
what restricted  fashion.  Workers  are  guaran- 
teed their  existing  wage  and  benefit  package, 
plus  any  Increase  In  consumer  price  Index. 
Since  the  last  adjustment  (for  the  year  up 
to  July  1980),  the  average  real  Increase  was 
7-8  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scope 
of  what  can  be  bargained  has  been  narrowed 
considerably  to  Include  only  wages,  benefits 
paid  In  cash  or  In  kind,  and  certain  common 
conditions  of  employment,  such  as  safety. 

Specifically  excluded  from  collective  bar- 
gaining are  the  civil  service  and  the  maritime 
sector;  In  the  latter  case,  special  presidential 
legislation  Is  to  be  promulgated  In  the  future 
to  regulate  that  sector. 

Each  year,  the  government  publishes  a  list 
of  those  entitles  which  can  bargain  collec- 
tively but  are  classified  as  "strategic."  As 
such,  they  are  prohibited  from  striking.  Ap- 
proximately thirty  were  listed  In  1980.  Most 
are  public  utilities  and  state-owned  firms. 
For  these  companies,  failure  to  reach  agree- 
ment during  negotiations  leads  to  binding 
arbitration. 

For  workers  who  can  bargain  collectively 
and  can  strike,  the  right  to  strike  Is  limited 
In  the  sense  that,  after  the  60th  day  of  a 
strike,  all  striking  workers  are  considered  to 
have  resigned  their  Jobs,  and  they  can  be 
permanently  replaced  by  the  employer.  Also 
legal  for  the  first  time  In  Chile  Is  manage- 
ment's ability  to  hire  strikebreakers,  an  ef- 
fective strike  deterrent  given  the  presently 
high  unemployment  rate. 

There  Is  no  grievance  procedure  system  In 
Chile.  The  only  recourse  available  to  an  ag- 
grieved party  Is  to  appeal  to  the  labor  tri- 
bunals, a  procedure  which  usually  takes  sev- 
eral months.  Strikes  cannot  result  from  ai: 
Individual  grievance;  they  are  only  per- 
mitted In  the  case  of  a  failed  collective 
ne;jotlatlon. 

b  Freedom  of  Mc  vement  Within  the  Coun  • 
try.  Foreign  Travel.  Emigration  and  Repatria- 
tion— Chileans  are  free  to  leave  their  coun- 
try. Some  one  million  Chileans  live  abroad, 
principally  for  economic  reasons.  Over 
half  this  number  have  resided  for  many 
years  In  Argentina  (mainly  Patagonia)  where 
they  provide  the  basic  labor  pool.  In  the 
Judgment  of  international  organizations 
dealing  with  refugees,  the  volume  of  skilled 
and  unskilled  workers  returning  to  Chile 
new  slightly  exceeds  the  number  leaving— 
a  reflection  of  the  Improvement  In  the 
Chilean  economy. 

Many  thousands  fled  Chile  when  the  cur- 
rent government  took  power;  hundreds 
sought  asylum  in  foreign  embassies,  thou- 
sands were  convicted  of  Internal  security 
vlolat'ons  and  had  Jail  sentences  commuted 


to  exile.  The  government  was  eventually  will- 
ing to  grant  safe  conduct  passes  to  people 
who  obtained  asylum  and  wanted  to  leave 
Chile.  Expulsions  are  no  longer  a  regular 
practice  by  the  government  In  dealing  with 
opponents,  although  there  was  at  least  one 
Instance  In  1980  Involving  a  prominent  poli- 
tician. 

Government  decrees  require  those  who  are 
considered  to  have  left  Chile  Illegally  to  file 
a  petition  with  a  Chilean  consul  If  they  seek 
to  return.  The  interior  ministry  reviews  all 
petitions  and  rejects  those  from  people  who 
are  considered  to  have  engaged  in  anti-gov- 
ernment activities  abroad.  The  government 
has  released  no  current  figures  on  petitions 
received,  rejected,  approved  or  pending.  In 
most  cases  the  courts  have  upheld  Interior 
ministry  decisions  barring  individuals  from 
returning.  In  a  small  number  of  cases,  the 
government  has  permitted  some  barred  in- 
dividuals to  return,  generally  for  short  pe- 
riods and  on  humanitarian  grounds. 

Chile  has  accepted  a  few  refugees  In  re- 
cent years  and  makes  regular  modest  finan- 
cial contributions  to  international  organiza- 
tions aiding  refugees. 

c.  Freedom  to  Participate  In  the  Political 
Process — Political  party  activity  is  banned. 
In  1973,  the  government  dissolved  the  Marx- 
ist parties  and  other  parties  forming  the 
Unldod  Popular  Political  Front.  A  1977  decree 
law  dissolved  all  remaining  parties.  There 
have  been  no  elections  for  local  or  national 
political  office  since  1973.  There  was  universal 
suffrage  In  the  September  1980  constitutional 
plebiscite  (voting  Is  required  by  law),  but 
without  electoral  registers  or  other  safe- 
guards acceptable  to  the  opposition.  Follow- 
ing the  1973  coup,  the  government  assumed 
authority  to  amend  the  constitution.  With 
congress  dissolved,  the  Junta  exercises  legis- 
lative powers,  delegating  executive  authority 
to  President  Pinochet. 

Notwithstanding  the  formal  ban  on  politi- 
cal activity,  the  non-Marxist  parties,  notably 
the  Christian  Democrats  and  some  of  the 
Radical  Party  offshoots,  are  able  to  continue 
to  operate  on  a  limited  basis.  Even  some 
socialists  and  splinter  leftist  groups  maneu- 
ver among  themselves  with  tacit  government 
acquiescence.  Communists  who  are  found 
engaging  In  political  activities  are  generally 
detained  for  violating  the  Internal  security 
code  or  the  1973  law  prohibiting  Marxist 
activity. 

4.  Government  Attitude  and  Record  Re- 
garding International  and  Non-governmental 
Investigation  of  Alleged  Violations  of  Human 
Rights: 

The  government  set  a  precedent  when  In 
July  1978  It  allowed  members  of  the  special 
ad  hoc  working  group  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  (UNHRC)  to 
conduct  a  long-delayed  visit  to  Chile.  Al- 
though the  groups  subsequently  disbanded, 
a  special  rapporteur  was  tasked  to  subiiilt 
Chile  human  rights  reports  to  the  commis- 
sion and  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  (UNGA) . 
The  Chilean  government  communicated  of- 
ficially to  UN  authorities  in  March  and  May 
of  1979  Its  objection  to.  and  refusal  to  co- 
operate with,  continuing  special  considera- 
tion of  Chile  by  ad  hoc  procedures,  such  as 
the  use  of  a  rapporteur,  contending  that 
these  measures  had  no  legal  or  moral  force. 

A  Chile  item  appears  each  year  on  the 
agenda  of  the  UNGA  and  the  UNHRC.  The 
1980  UNGA  resolution  expressed  "particular 
concern  that  the  Chilean  authorities  have 
failed  to  take  and  urge  effective  measures, 
as  requested  In  Its  resolution  and  urge  effec- 
tive measures,  as  requested  in  its  resolution 
33/15,  to  Investigate  and  clarify  the  fate  of 
persons  reported  to  have  disappeared  for 
political  reasons",  and  urging  the  authori- 
ties of  Chile  to  respect  and  promote  human 
rights  in  accoi-dance  with  the  responslbil- 
tles  It  has  undertaken  under  various  In- 
ternational Instruments. 


The  Inter-American  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission also  maintains  a  watching  brief  on 
the  Chilean  situation.  In  its  October  1980 
report  on  human  rights  in  Latin  America  it 
stated  that  "There  have  been  violations  of 
the  right  to  life  and  personal  security  In 
Chile"  and  that  severe  restrictions  on  the 
exercise  of  other  rights  embodied  In  the 
American  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and 
Duties  of  Man  continue.  In  late  1978,  the 
ICRC  reduced  its  Chilean  presence  to  one 
local  employee  primarily  because  of  the  sub- 
stantial decline  In  the  number  of  political 
prisoners.  Earlier  it  had  played  an  active 
role  in  prison  visits  in  attempu  to  locate 
missing  persons.  The  Intergovernmental 
Conunittee  for  European  Migration  (ICEM) 
also  has  been  active  in  Chile,  conducting  a 
program  permitting  convicted  political  pris- 
oners an  opportunity  to  serve  cut  their 
sentences  In  exile.  The  government  cooper- 
ated In  making  this  program  possible.  Count- 
ing all  categories  of  refugees,  ICEM  has 
moved  some  20,000  people  out  of  Chile  since 
the  coup. 

Amnesty  International,  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  and  other  non- 
governmental organizations  have  expressed 
concern  over  Chile.  During  1980,  the  first  two 
organizations  Issued  reports  alleging  a  rela- 
tive increase  In  human  rights  violations  in 
Chile  and  criticizing  the  courts  for  their  In- 
effectiveness In  protecting  the  rights  of  de- 
tainees or  people  who  have  disappeared.  Al- 
though the  government  believes  that  the  re- 
ports produced  by  these  organizations  exag- 
gerate the  scope  and  volume  of  abuses,  it 
has  permitted  visits  by  their  representatives. 

The  Catholic  Church,  along  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  several  other  religious  com- 
munities, has  taken  the  lead  In  defending 
human  rights  and  Implementing  social  ac- 
tion programs.  This  has  resulted  in  visible 
tensions  between  the  government  and  the 
church,  and  disagreement  over  the  church 
position  by  more  conservative  Catholics. 

In  a  number  of  instances,  church  property 
has  been  the  target  of  attacks  carried  out 
by  assailants  who  have  not  been  identified 
or  apprehended. 

The  Chilean  Commission  for  Human 
Rights,  now  two  years  old,  has  also  publi- 
cized abuses  and  spoken  out  strongly  against 
them.  It  and  the  other  human  rights  groups 
operate  openly,  albeit  cautiously,  in  Chile; 
some  of  their  members  have  experienced 
harassment  in  the  form  of  arrests  and 
searches. 

The  Chilean  government  has  failed  to  in- 
vestigate fully  and  prosecute  three  former 
security  officers  indicted  In  the  U.S.  for 
complicity  In  the  1976  assassinations  of  ex- 
Chilean  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.  Orlando 
Leteller  and  a  U.S.  citizen  Rormi  Moffltt.  In 
October  1979  the  Chilean  supreme  court  de- 
nied a  U.S.  government  extradition  request 
for  the  three  officers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  some  of  the  more  pertinent 
parts  of  this  report,  as  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  the 
Department  of  State  in  February  1981: 

High-level  government  officials  publicly 
and  privately  deny  that  the  use  of  torture 
by  government  agents  Is  authorized.  Reports 
of  torture  declined  from  1976  through  early 
1980.  Since  then,  paralleling  an  increase  in 
extremist  violence  reported  Incidents  of  tor- 
ture Increased,  At  least  100  Incidents  of  tor- 
ture were  reported  to  human  rights  orga- 
nizations in  1980 — with  most  individuals 
alleging  psychological  duress,  beatings  and 
the  use  of  electric  shock  during  interrogation 
by  members  of  the  National  Information 
Center  (CNI)  or  civilian  police.  While  In 
some  cases  questions  can  be  raised  about  the 
validity  of  the  allegations.  In  other  cases 
there  Is  no  apparent  reason  for  the  Individ- 
uals to  make  false  claims.  According  to  such 


accounts  torture  was  applied  on  the  first  or 
second  day  of  detention  to  allow  sufficient 
time  for  full  recovery  before  release. 

And  now,  with  the  lengthening  of  the 
executive  detention  in  Chile  from  5  to  20 
days,  there  is  very  deep  concern  that  the 
practices  of  torture  will  increase.  The 
report  says : 

Human  rights  sources  report  that  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  1980  the  courts  re- 
ceived 96  complaints  of  serious  mistreatment 
Including  torture.  Three  men  have  died  since 
November  1979  while  in  the  custody  of  civil- 
ian police.  Accounts  by  relatives  suggest 
that  physical  abuse  by  police  was  the  cause: 
the  cases  tire  under  Investigation  but  no  per- 
sons have  been  Indicted. 

On  the  disappearances,  Mr.  President, 
the  report  says: 

The  last  reported  "disappearances"  oc- 
curred In  1977.  About  635  cases  from  the  pe- 
riod 1973-1977  remain  unresolved.  Although 
the  Chilean  supreme  court  appointed  special 
Judges  In  1979  to  Investigate  many  of  these 
dUappearances,  no  one  has  been  formally 
Indicated.  This  year,  the  supreme  court  con- 
firmed that  the  general  amnesty  declared  In 
1978  applied  to  the  policemen  Identified  as 
having  executed  sixteen  persons  and  de- 
posited the  bodies  in  a  lime  kiln  at  Lonquen 
In  1973.  The  special  Judges  are  continuing 
investigations  into  some  cases,  have  sus- 
pended action  In  numerous  others,  and  have 
referred  still  others  to  military  Justice  when 
the  military  or  police  are  believed  to  have 
been  Involved.  Some  families  of  the  disap- 
peared have  appealed  the  suspension  or  re- 
ferral to  the  military  courts.  To  date,  the  ap 
peals  have  had  little  effect  in  resolving  the 
whereabouts  of  their  relatives. 

Still  there  continues  to  be  a  significant 
number  of  arbitrary  arrests  and  deten- 
tions. The  State  Department  report 
says: 

According  to  studies  compiled  by  church 
human  rights  groups,  a  total  of  720  persons 
were  detained  In  Chile  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1980. 

Further : 

The  Inter-American  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission (lAHRC)  reported  in  October  1980 
tha^  the  rights  to  fair  trial  and  of  Ji:-.'  process 
were  subject  to  major  significant  restric- 
tions— principally  because  of  the  active  role 
of  the  military  courts  In  Judicial  proceedings 
and  the  faUure  of  the  civil  courts  to  exercise 
their  responsibilities  on  behalf  of  detained 
persons. 

Amnesty  International,  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  and  other  non-gov- 
ernmental organizations  have  expressed 
special  concern  over  Chile.  During  1980.  the 
first  two  organizations  issued  reports  alleging 
a  relative  Increase  In  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  Chile  and  criticizing  the  courts  for 
their  ineffectiveness  in  protecting  the  rights 
of  detainees  or  people  who  have  disappeared. 

And  then  the  final  quote : 

The  Chilean  government  has  failed  to  In- 
vestigate fully  and  prosecute  three  former 
securt'v  officers  Indicted  In  the  US  for 
complicity  In  the  1976  assassinations  of  ex- 
Chllean  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.  Orlando 
Leteller  and  a  U.S.  citizen.  Ronnl  Moffitt.  In 
October  1979  the  Chilean  supreme  court 
denied  a  U.S.  government  extradition  request 
for  t^ie  three  officers. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
note  that  on  November  5.  1980.  Federal 
Judge  Joyce  Hens  Green  found  the  Chil- 
ean Government  responsible  for  the  as- 
sassination of  Orlando  Letelier  and 
Ronni  MofiQtt.  Now,  we  know  that  the 
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Government  refused  to  extradite 
were  directly  responsible  and 
the  grand  jury.  Still,  the  Fed- 
ordered  the  Chilean  Govern- 
$4.9  million  in  damages  to 
and  Moffitt  families, 
obinion.  Judge  Green  wrote: 
Whatevei  policy  options  may  exist  for  a 
foreign  con  ntry,  it  has  no  discretion  to  per- 
petuate cor  duct  designed  to  result  In  the  as- 
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action  thai  Is  clearly  contrary  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  hu  noanlty  as  recognized  In  both  na- 
tional and   nternatlonal  law. 

To  this  day.  Mr.  President,  the  Chil- 
Gove-nment  has  failed  to  comply 
Qrder  of  the  U.S.  district  court 
damages  for  their  responsibil- 
Letelier-Moffitt  assassinations, 
many    reasons    mentioned 
President.  I  intend  to  move  to 
^endment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
North    Carolina.    Senator 
aiiiendment  would  alter  the  cur- 
proh  bition  in  law  against  provid- 
Ciilean  military  junta  of  Gen- 
Augui  to  Pinochet  with  weapons  and 
s  ipport. 
President.  I  strongly  urge  that  this 
be  tabled.  No  evidence  has 
brought  forward  to  justify  a  change 
To  the  contrary,  to  alter  the 
permit  military  aid  to  flow  to 
woi$d  be  directly  contrary  to  the 
the  United  States. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 
Prefeident,  let  me  assure  the  Sen- 
I  he  Chair  that  my  remarks  will 
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the   Government   of   Chile,    which   the 
Senator  so  ardently  opposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  introduced  the  name  of 
Orlando  Letelier  Into  this  discussion. 

Of  course  the  death  of  this  man  was 
an  act  of  murder,  and  this  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  does  not  condone  murder 
under  any  circumstances.  I  have  no  dif- 
ference whatsoever  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  on  that  point. 

Where  I  do  perhaps  differ  with  him 
is  that  I  infer  that  he  regards  the  late 
Mr.  Letelier  as  some  sort  of  martyr,  as 
though  he  were  an  innocent  citizen 
struck  down  by  terrorists. 

What  does  the  word  "martyr"  mean, 
Mr.  President?  Certainly  it  suggests  that 
a  person  is  an  innocent  victim  for  a 
worthy  cause. 

Let  me  say  that  I  regret  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Letelier  just  as  much  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  but  let  the  record 
also  show  that  Mr.  Letelier  was  neither 
an  innocent  victim  nor  was  he  working 
for  a  worthy  cause.  He  was  himself  an 
agent  of  terrorists.  He  was  an  agent  of 
the  Cuban  Government  working  within 
the  United  States  with  a  terrorist  net- 
work for  the  overthrow  of  a  government 
friendly  toward  the  United  States. 

That  is  not  my  interpretation.  These 
are  facts,  facts  which  have  been  well 
established  by  papers  which  Mr.  Letelier 
was  carrying  in  his  briefCEise  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  I  saw  the  papers.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Those  papers  showed  that  he  went 
from  his  contact  with  prominent  Ameri- 
can leaders  to  contacts  with  Marxists. 
Communists,  agents  of  the  KGB,  the 
Cuban  DGI,  and  various  terrorist  orga- 
nizations. Just  as  terrorists  are  some- 
times blown  up  by  their  own  bombs,  so 
too  Letelier  was  entrapped  in  a  web  of 
plots  and  counterplots  of  his  own  making. 
Nor  was  Ronnie  Mofifit  an  innocent 
either;  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  she 
was  his  accomplice. 

What  was  Letelier's  job  in  the  United 
States?  It  was  to  manipulate  public 
opinion  in  this  country  and  to  lobby  for 
Cuban  interests  in  the  Chile  matter.  His 
strategy  was  to  present  himself  as  an 
objective  critic  of  human  rights  while  he 
was  really  trying  to  bring  down  the 
Chilean  Government  that  had  thrown 
out  the  Marxist  Salvador  Allende. 

While  we  are  at  it,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  about  time  that  we  stop  this 
business  of  trying  to  canonize  Salvador 
Allende.  He  was  a  Marxist,  and  he  drove 
that  country,  with  his  socialist  policies, 
into  the  ground. 

At  the  time  Allende  was  deposed,  the 
inflation  rate  in  Chile  was  1,000  percent, 
and  the  ouster  of  Mr.  Allende  was  de- 
manded by  the  liousewives  of  Chile.  The 
army  in  Chile  was  not  even  interested  in 
a  coup.  They  were  forced  into  it  by  public 
opinion  and  growing  national  chaos. 

The  housewives  of  Chile  despaired  of 
what  had  been  done  to  their  churches 
and  their  schools,  and  it  was  the  house- 
wives of  Chile  who  got  out  on  the  street 
every  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  beating 
on  pans  demanding  that  the  army  do 
something  to  remove  this  dictator,  this 
Marxist,  whom  some  now  would  declare 
to  be  some  sort  of  saint. 

The    letters    found    in   his    briefcase 


show  that  Letelier  was  In  a  conspiracy 
with  Allende's  daughter,  Beatrice,  who 
was  living  in  Cuba  as  the  wife  of  the 
second  ranking  official  of  the  Cuban 
secret  police,  the  DGI.  On  May  8,  1975, 
Beatrice  Allende  sent  him  $5,000  from 
Cuba  with  the  promise  of  $1,000  a  month 
"for  your  work." 

In  a  letter  which  Mr.  Letelier  wrote 
to  Allende's  daughter  on  March  26,  1976, 
he  said  that  his  strategy  was  to  present 
"an  apolitical  character,  oriented  exclu- 
sively to  the  problems  of  Jiuman  rights." 

He  wrote,  and  again  I  quote  from  Mr. 
Letelier's  own  letter: 

The  object  Is  to  mobilize  the  liberals  and 
other  persons  who,  If  they  don't  Identify 
with  us  from  an  Ideological  point  of  view, 
are  In  It  for  what  human  rights  reflects. 

He  was  worried  that  his  connections 
with  the  Communists  might  become 
known.  He  wrote: 

You  know  how  these  liberals  are.  It's  pos- 
sible that  one  of  the  sponsoring  Congress- 
men might  fear  that  they  might  be  con- 
nected with  Cuba,  et  cetera,  and  eventually 
stop   giving   his   support   to   the   committee. 

Let  me  say  again  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasis  that  I  regret  and  I  abhor  the 
murder  of  Letelier  as  much  as  anybody. 
Including  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, but  a  bit  of  perspective  is  needed 
before  we  go  too  far  in  assessing  what 
the  real  situation  was  at  that  time. 

In  January  of  1976  Letelier  traveled  to 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  to  consult  with 
the  Castro-oriented  founder  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  so- 
called  Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist  Party, 
which  has  long  supported  the  bombings 
and  terrorist  attacks  in  the  United  States 
by  the  Puerto  Rican  Independence  move- 
ments. 

According  to  other  documents  found 
in  Mr.  Letelier's  briefcase  on  the  day 
that  he  was  killed,  he  had  also  been  in 
contact  with  officials  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  East  German,  and  the  Cuban  Gov- 
errmients.  Including  some  with  known 
Intelligence  duties. 

They  included  Yuly  M.  Vorontsov, 
Minister  Counsellor  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  Rolf  Sleber,  the 
East  German  Ambassador;  Oleg  Ignat- 
siev  of  Pravda;  Stephen  Shalaev.  presi- 
dent of  the  Moscow  Soviet;  Calos  Alta- 
mirano  and  Clodomlro  Almeyda,  two  top 
leaders  of  Allende's  Socialist  Party  living 
in  East  Berlin,  and  Raul  Roa,  the  Cuban 
Foreign  Minister. 

A  word  should  also  be  said  about  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  and  the 
Transnational  Institute,  an  IPS  spin-off 
which  Letelier  headed.  IPS  has  been  no- 
torious for  its  support  of  international 
terrorist  groups,  including  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, Africans,  and  the  PLO.  Last  year 
the  journal.  Midstream,  reported: 

Upon  Letelier's  death,  IPS  made  Tarlq  All 
head  of  the  Transnational  Institute.  All  Is  a 
leader  of  the  British  section  of  the  Trotsky- 
Ito  Fourth  International,  which  maintains 
contact  with  terrorist  groups  world-wide.  A 
long-time  promoter  of  the  PLO,  All  has  been 
barred  from  entering  the  United  States, 
Prance.  India.  Japan.  Turkey.  Thailand,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Bolivia.  All  is  quoted  by  News- 
week (Jan.  14.  1974)  as  saying:  "We  are  dedi- 
cated to  achieving  socialism  all  over  the 
world  and  not  through  peaceful  revolution." 

That  quotation,  Mr.  President,  is  from 
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a  very  Interesting  article  by  Rael  Jean 
Isaac,  which  went  into  complete  detail 
on  the  IPS  and  Letelier.  Midstream  de- 
scribes Itself  as  "A  Monthly  Jewish  Re- 
view." published  by  the  Theodor  Herzl 
Foundation.  Its  liberal,  intellectual,  and 
anti-Communist  reputation  is  not  in 
question. 

Another  article  appeared  on  Letelier 
by  John  Rees,  in  the  Review  of  the  News, 
entitled  "A  KGB  Agent  in  Washington." 
That  Journal  Is  a  publication  of  Robert 
Welch.  Inc..  founder  of  the  John  Birch 
Society.  The  conclusions  of  the  two  mag- 
azines are  similar,  despite  the  totally  dif- 
ferent Intellectual  framework  within 
which  they  are  working. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  these  articles  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  iNsrtTurE  for  Policy  Studies:   Empire 

ON  THE  Left 

(By  Rael  Jean  Isaac) 

An  unusual  organization  has  been  edging 
Into  prominence  for  some  years.  Its  mem- 
bers— "Fellows" — have  published  many  arti- 
cles In  The  New  York  Times,  and  have  ap- 
peared on  television :  The  Times  Identifies 
the  organization  only  as  "a  research  organi- 
zation based  In  Washington,  D.C.,"  while 
Jim  Lehrer,  on  Channel  13,  the  "educatlona" 
channel"  of  New  York  City,  refers  to  It  as 
a  "liberal  research  outfit." 

Moreover  a  new  novel,  "The  Spike"  has  Just 
appeared,  written  by  two  well-known  com- 
mentators on  world  affairs.  Arnaud  ds 
Borchgrave  and  Robert  Moss,  which  Is  widely 
assumed  to  be  based  on  this  same  organiza- 
tion. In  the  novel  it  Is  the  channel  through 
which  the  Soviet  Union  hopes  to  take  ovfi 
the  United  States. 

Plainly,  this  "liberal  research  outfit' 
would  seem  to  deserve  some  attention.  What. 
In  fact,  Is  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies? 

Though  the  subject  of  a  1971  article  In 
Esquire,  a  two-part  series  In  Barron's  1p 
1976.  and  a  1978  Article  In  The  New  York 
Post,  the  Institute  has  received  remarkably 
little  attention  In  the  major  media,  which. 
however,  frequently  publish  the  writings 
of  Its  Fellows.'  Yet  the  Institute  represents 
an  unprecedented  success  story:  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  New  Left,  after  Its  supposed  de- 
mise, in  shaping  United  States  policy. 

The  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  was 
founded  almost  20  years  ago  by  Marcus 
Raskin  and  Richard  Barnet.  who  were  to  re- 
main Its  directors  for  15  years.  The  two  men 
had  met  while  attending  a  White  House/ 
State  Department  disarmament  conference 
on  April  14.  1961.  Raskin  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  National  Security  Council  as  an  aide 
to  McOeorge  Bundy.  and  Barnet  was  Deputy 
Director  for  Political  Research  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Barnet  noticed  Raskin's  alienation— his 
contempt  for  ar.d  hosltlllty  toward  "the 
whole  military-Industrial  establishment  sit- 
ting there  at  one  table."  As  Barnet  later  told 
an  Interviewer:  "Marc  and  I  both  grimaced 
at  the  same  moment — and  knew  we  didn't 
belong  here."  Within  two  years  Barnet  and 
Raskin  had  put  together  the  necessary  funa- 
Ing,  personnel,  and  programming:  the  In- 
stitute began  work  In  1963. 

But  the  roots  of  IPS  go  back  earlier.  While 
Barnefs  prior  activities  gave  no  hint  of  the 
path  he  was  to  take  (Harvard  Law  School, 
graduate  studies  at  Harvard  and  Princeton, 
a  stint  at  a  respected  Boston  law  firm  be- 
fore entering  government),  on  coming  to 
Washington  la  1959  as  a  legislative  assistant 
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to  the  then  freshman  Wisconsin  Democratic 
Congressman  Robert  Kastenmeler.  Rask'u 
had  organized  the  "Liberal  Project." 

These  were  the  Elsenhower  years,  when 
the  major  criticism  of  the  Presidency  was 
that  Its  Incumbent  spent  too  much  time  on 
the  golf  course.  While  In  retrospect  they 
seem  golden  years,  scarcely  rich  soil  for  the 
appearance  of  a  Congressional  protest  move- 
ment, a  small  group  of  Congressmen,  most 
of  them  first  elected  In  1968,  felt  that  Amer- 
ican policy  was  coasting  on  the  outworn 
Ideas  of  the  New  Deal  and  did  not  take  into 
account  a  radically  changed  post-war  world. 
James  Roosevelt,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
group,  spoke  of  a  breakdown  In  "the  trans- 
mission bell  of  Ideas  between  Intellectuals 
and  politicians."  The  model  the  Congress- 
men had  In  mind  for  the  "Liberal  Project" 
was  the  English  Fabian  Society,  which  pro- 
vided the  Ideas  (and  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  personnel)  for  the  Labor  Party  In  Eng- 
land In  the  first  decades  of  the  century. 

The  Liberal  Project  died  when  five  of  the 
dozen  Congressmen  who  made  It  up  lost 
their  seats  In  1960.  Its  chief  legacy  was  a 
volume  called  The  Liberal  Papers,  edited  by 
James  Roosevelt,  presenting  the  new  perspec- 
tive It  was  hoped  would  provide  a  founda- 
tion for  policy. 

Though  the  tone  of  the  Liberal  Papers  Is 
calm,  civilized,  and  rational,  and— In  sharp 
contrast  to  what  was  to  oecome  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies— the  good  faith  of  United 
States  policy-makers  Is  not  ImpugneJ,  an 
anilysls  of  it  points  to  themss  tha'  were  to 
be  fundamental  for  IPS:  the  need  for  total 
disarmament;  the  abandonment  of  existing 
alliances:  the  need  to  encourage  revolution- 
ary change  In  the  underdeveloped  world. 
Several  contributors  to  the  Liberal  Papers 
were  to  play  a  part  In  IPS.  David  Rlesman 
(With  Barnet  and  Raskin |  was  one  of  the 
three  trustees  listed  In  the  certificate  of  In- 
corporation In  November,  1962;  Michael 
Maccoby  and  Arthur  Waskow  were  to  become 
rellows  of  the  Institute. 

The  distinguished  marks  of  IPS  have  been 
Its  choice  of  audience,  its  methods,  and  Its 
ideas.  To  begin  with  the  least  Imaginative 
of  these — the  Ideas- -they  have  been  end- 
lessly restated  in  the  voluminous  wrltlnps  of 
the  IPS  founders  and  Fellows,  some  of  them 
published  directly  by  the  Institute,  some  by 
mainstream  publishing  houses.  Perhaps  the 
best  source  is  the  writings  of  Marcus  Ras- 
kin, described  by  IPS  colleagues  as  "one  of 
this  country's  most  able  political  thinkers 
and  theorists"  and  "one  of  America's  leading 
po'ltlcal  scientists  and  political  philos- 
ophers." 

Raskin  c'escrlbes  the  United  States  as  an 
Imperialist  country  ("TTie  American  imrer- 
lum  ...  is  now  viewed  as  the  world's  pri- 
mary enemy  by  the  poor  and  the  young") 
whose  Inhabitants  themselves  are  colonized. - 
Within  our  Colonized  Society  (theie  as  well 
as  all  subseqrent  capital  letters  are  Ras- 
kin's) there  are  "four  overlapping  Colonies" 
each  of  which  "hollows  out  man  and  objec- 
tifies him  for  the  purpose  of  running  the 
Colony."  The  most  important  Colony,  the 
one  that  maintains  the  others,  is  the  Vio- 
lence Colony,  whose  rulers,  specialists  in  the 
techniques  of  violence,  tise  "the  rest  of  so- 
ciety as  their  hostage."  A  primary  tool  of  the 
Violence  Colony  Is  the  university,  which  is 
"the  fundamental  shield  and  terrorizing  In- 
strument nf  the  state." 

Cowed  by  the  Violence  Colony,  peoole  In 
the  Plantation  Colony  "work  at  meaningless 
and  unreal  Jobs  to  obtain  things  that  they 
are  led  to  want"  but  which  do  not  satisfy 
"human  needs."  In  the  Channeling  Colony 
(known  by  less  profound  minds  as  the  ed- 
ucational system)  peo-^le  are  "broken"  into 
"accepting  authority  structures.  Its  Inmates 
learn  to  become  bored,  user-used  and  hol- 
lowed out."  People  are  lulled  into  passive 


acceptance  of  the  other  colonies  by  the 
Dream  Co;ony.  which  "provides  a  surrogate 
of  action  and  passion  for  the  colonized,  re- 
placing their  own  actions  and  passions 
which   could   stem   from   human   feeling." 

Raskin  explains  how  the  small  elite  that 
colonizes  the  mass  of  American  citizens  en- 
forces the  external  empire.  The  turning 
point,  says  Raskin,  came  in  1940,  when  the 
United  States  gave  up  its  status  as  one  of 
several  great  powers  "to  reach  for  the  brass 
ring:  world  hegemony."  While  war  with 
"great  powers"  would  bs  avoided  after  1945, 
"fighting  continuous  war  in  the  lands  of 
the  poor  and  wretched  was  acceptable,  and 
to  some  extent  was  the  way  the  ruling  elite 
thought  American  dominance  would  be 
maintained."  Eventually,  a  President's  day 
would  be  "spent  in  activities  that  were  more 
criminal  than  political,  from  plotting  wars 
to  buying  foreign  government  officials."  As 
the  elite  .saw  It,  war  for  the  public  "would 
be  a  sport,  a  diversion  at  most.  .  .  .  The 
droning  of  everyday  life  would  l)e  relieved 
with  the  purpose  and  determination  of  the 
leaders.  ' 

In  Raskin's  books  tho  political  leadership 
of  the  United  States  becomes  a  cabal  of  evil- 
doers, a  replica  of  the  Nazi  leadership — to 
be  dealt  with  In  a  similar  way.  "Decoloni- 
zation" can  only  be  accomplished  If  the 
•national-security  state  is  dismantled."  The 
only  incentive  for  leaders  to  avoid  imperial 
adventures  is  to  know  they  will  be  held  per- 
sonally responsible.  Citing  the  Nuremberg 
Laws.  Raskin  provides  his  own  model  law 
"for  demilitarizing  American  society." 
Crimes  include  "threatening  and  provoking 
other  nations  and  'ands  with  U.S.  or  third- 
party  military  and  paramilitary  forces,"  and 
even  "developing  a  militarist  economy." 
Those  found  gull'y  would  be  liable  to  dis- 
charge from  the  Civil  Service  or.  if  their 
offense  was  severe,  confiscation  of  property 
and  custodial  imprisonment  for  seven  years 
■at  Eocia'ly  useful  work." 

Once  the  Violence  Colony  Is  eliminated, 
decolonization  of  other  social  sectors  will  be- 
come possible.  The  Plantation  Colony  will  be 
replaced  by  workers  operating  their  own  In- 
dustries established  with  government  taxes. 
One  presumes  that  those,  like  Raskin,  who 
know  what  human  needs  really  are  will  de- 
cide what  l3  produced  by  them.  The  Channel- 
ing Colony  will  be  overcome  when  records 
are  destroyed,  grades  and  tests  abolished, 
and  "free  inquiry"  put  in  Its  place.  The 
Dream  Colony  will  be  replaced  by  a  televi- 
sion that  Is  used  "to  build  continuous  new 
relationships  between  people  in  an  associa- 
tive, democratic  way." 

There  is  not  much  danger  that  a  disman- 
tled Violence  Colony  will  be  resurrected  be- 
cause in  the  "Reconstructed  Society"  all  de- 
cisions will  b3  made  In  face  to  face  local 
meetings.  These  meetings  will  choose 
whether,  for  example,  a  MIRV  missile  Is  de- 
sired over  a  new  community  center.  Workers 
will  control  their  own  taxes  until  the  end  of 
the  year  and  then  decide  to  what  authority 
they  wish  to  give  them.  National  budgets  will 
be  voted  In  local  assemblies.  !'n  short,  the 
■Reconstructed  Society"  Is  an  anarchist- 
syndicalist  federation  of  autonomous  coop- 
eratives. Since  present  human  imperfection 
is  wholly  attributable  to  the  colonizing 
agents,  in  Raskin's  Utopia  there  will  be  no 
hierarchy,  no  coercion,  no  real  organization 
beyond  the  local  level. 

The  flood  of  writings  by  IPS  Fellows  neltner 
add  to  nor  contradict  Raskin's  outpourings. 
The  United  States  Is  evil.  IPS  Fellows  Paul 
Jacobs  and  Saul  Landau  explain  <  how  Amer- 
icans have  celebrated  a  terrible  past.  "Rac- 
ism" against  every  minority  group  is  the 
real  history  of  the  United  States.  The  demo- 
cratic institutions  of  the  United  States  are 
worthless.  Elections,  says  IPS  Fellow  Mi- 
chael Parentl."  are  only  a  symbol  and  voting 
"less  an  exercise  than  a  surrender  of  sover- 
eignty." A  favorite  IPS  theme.  It  is  echoed 
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jthers.  Arthur  Waskow.  who  calls 
an    elaborate    way    of    collecting 
the  pe:<ple  and  handing  It  over 
else."  IPS  Fellows  are  enthusiastic 
World  terrorist  and  revolutlon- 
and  the  states  that  embody 
of   these  of  course,   have  dls- 
electlons  altogether. 
Soviet  Union  Is  not  always  de- 
I  lawless,  the  United  States  Is  con- 
rayed  as  the  tiggressor  In  U.S.- 
Parentl  puts  "totalitarian" 
uggestlng  this  Is  a  false  label  ap- 
Sovlet  Union.  Richard  Barnet 
substantive"    and     "procedural" 
We   have   the  "procedural"   free- 
the   press,    assembly)    while 
Union  has  the  more  solld-sound- 
ve"    freedoms    (medical    care, 
g) .  Barnet  asserts  on  his  own  au- 
,  he  Is  sure  that  Soviet  citizens, 
choice  between  the  two.  would 
"substantive"    freedom.    What 
never  concede  Is  that  the  Soviet 
any  threat  to  the  United  States, 
ior  Is  Invariably  defined  as  "de- 
nature." 
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VP%  Is  really  concerned  about  Is  as- 
ted    States    withdrawal    of    sup- 
reactionary"  regimes  world-wide, 
s  done.  IPS  Is  quite  confident  in 
of  "progressive"  forces   (backed 
by    the    "progressive"    arms    of 
vIet  Union,  etc.)  to  achieve  vlc- 
thdugh   IPS,  with   Its  goal  of  some 
decentralized  communal  socialism  is 
In  the  anarchist  tradition  than 
Llbert^lans  with  their  belief  In  the  free 
two  make  common  cause  In  call- 
end  to  U.S.  Intelligence  services 
unilateral  U.S.  disarmament. 
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Right    orientation    In    IPS 
visible  In  a  book  by  IPS  Fellow 
who  argues  for  "nonlnterven- 
( ontrasts  this  with  appeasement, 
I  ccurately  observes.  I3  a  form  of 
United    States    policy    toward 
Ravenal.  Is  a  policy  of  appease- 
Is  pressured  to  make  concessions 
states — at  present  to  relinquish 
Sank  to  some  form  of  Arab  rule. 
I  Id  and  promises  of  future  sup- 
pr  idlcated  on  these  concessions.  Yet 
fiavenal  notes,  appeasement  pro- 
dependent  ally  In  a  position  of 
more  dependent  than  ever  on 
guarantor.  Ravenal's  solution 
Countries  to  which  the  United 
made  commitments  will  have  to 
bept  deal  they  can  with  their  adver- 
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)owers  that  might  seek  to  advance 
States  withdraws?  Ravenal 
that  we  will  have  "to  let  our  ad- 
thelr  season  of  mischief  In  the 
process  of  disengagement  will 
the  United  States  has  found  "a 
new.  obvloiisly  defensible  security  frontier." 
Europe?  C  mada?  Mexico?  The  borders  of 
the  U.ii.?  Uavenal  does  not  define  what  an 
"obviously  defensible"  frontier  would  be. 

The   stre  ngth    of   IPS   has.    Indeed,    been 
much  less  In  Its  Ideas  than  In  its  methods. 
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IPS  combined  theory  and  action  in  what 
Raskin  called  "the  project"  and  the  "social 
Invention."  As  Arthur  Waakow,  a  founding 
Fellou-  who  remained  at  the  Institute  until  a 
wage  dispute  led  him  and  a  number  of  other 
long-time  Fellows  to  begin  a  rival  Policy 
Resource  Center  In  1977,  described  this  ap- 
proach : 

"T.ie  Institute  Is  not  Just  an  ordinary 
research  center  because  It's  committed  to 
the  Idea  that  to  develop  social  theory  one 
must  be  Involved  In  social  action  and  In  so- 
cial expe.'lment.  And  therefore,  the  Insti- 
tute .<;tar>os  on  the  bare  edge  of  custom  in 
the  United  States  as  to  what  an  educational 
research  institution  Is.  as  against  what  a  po- 
litical Institution  Is."  ■ 

In  IPS  the  distinction  between  research 
and  political  action  virtually  disappears.  We 
shall  show  that  the  genius  of  IPS  has  been 
the  use  of  all  the  political  techniques  whose 
legitimacy  it  denied  and  sought  to  eliminate 
from  the  arsenal  of  government.  Major  tar- 
gets of  IPS  have  been  government  Intelli- 
gence agencies  for  their  spying,  covert  ac- 
tions, and  subversion:  the  corporation,  es- 
pecially the  multinational  corporation:  and 
U.S.  "Imperialism." 

IPS  can  fairly  be  described  as  an  enor- 
mous Intelligence  operation  practicing  both 
covert  action  and  subversion.  It  is  Itself  an 
adaptation  of  the  multinational  corporation, 
and  serves  as  an  "Imperial"  nerve  center, 
with  endless  subsidiary  operations  that  In 
turn  Influence  and  shape  a  whole  series  of  os- 
tensibly Independent  groups. 

The  most  imaginative  of  the  IPS  Intelli- 
gence operations  Is  the  so-called  Government 
Accountability  Project  (GAP).  The  Oovern- 
msnt  Accountability  Project  encourages  gov- 
ernment employees  to  expose  wrongdoing  In 
their  agencies.  It  calls  this  "whlstleblowlng" 
and  provides  a  whistleblower's  hot  line  di- 
rectly to  IPS.  A  threeday  Conference  on 
Whlstleblowlng  held  in  Washington  in  June, 
1977.  featured  a  number  of  participants 
whose  remarks  centered  on  such  areas  as 
pilferage,  bribery,  discrimination,  and  con- 
flict of  interest,  but  IPS  staffers  at  the  con- 
ference made  it  clear  that  their  primary  area 
of  Interest  was  intelligence  operations  end 
Defense  Department  activities."  To  under- 
score the  point  they  planned  a  special  con- 
ference on  whlstleblowlng  in  the  national 
security  agencies.  IPS  urges  federal  em- 
ployees to  push  (through  their  unions)  for 
the  establishment  of  a  written,  guaranteed, 
and  legislated  right  "to  blow  the  whistle." 
IPS  has  provided  model  legislation  to  en- 
courage and  protect  whlstleblowers  by, 
among  other  provisions,  forcing  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  a  whistleblower's  legal  fees,  give 
him  paid  leaves  of  absence  during  litigation, 
and  punish  supervisors  for  harassment. 

Another  major  Information-gathering  op- 
eration of  IPS  is  directed  against  the  large 
corporation.  And  while  monitoring  the  large 
corporation  for  abuses  has  an  appealing 
ring.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  pur- 
pose of  IPS  Is  not  to  force  the  corporation 
to  live  up  to  a  high  standard  of  behavior 
but,  as  IPS  freely  admits,  to  abolish  It.  One 
of  the  early  projects  was  a  1970  study  of  "in- 
dustrial security"  In  500  corporations,  most 
of  them  with  government  defense  contracts. 
The  corporations  were  asked,  "as  a  starting 
point,"  to  give  information  about  the  "per- 
son or  persons  in  charge  of  your  security 
program."  According  to  Raskin,  some  200 
corporations  cooperated  in  the  study.'" 

Another  project  Is  the  Counter-Informa- 
tion Services  of  the  Transnational  Institute 
(the  international  arm  of  IPS).  Information 
that  IPS  describes  as  "closely  guarded  be- 
hind boardroom  doors  or  barred  In  secret 
flies"  is  unveiled  in  a  series  of  "anti-Re- 
ports" focussing  upon,  for  example,  the  Rio 
Tlnto  Zinc  Corporation.  General  Electric. 
British  Leyland.  Unilever,  etc."  The  Corpo- 
rate  Data   Exchange   is   a   more    ambitious 


project.  Started  in  1975.  it  is  designed  to  In- 
vestigate corporate  control  and  economic 
concentration  in  all  the  major  Industries. 
Revealing  the  principal  stockholders  and  In- 
vestments of  companies,  the  Exchange  Is 
useful  in  economic  warfare  campaigns  in 
the  name  of  "human  rights"  against  coun- 
tries targeted  for  "progressive"  revolution." 

The  Transnational  Institute  also  has  a 
Multinational  Monitoring  Project  that  is 
"developing  an  international  network  of  re- 
searchers who  investigate  the  operations  of 
different  multinational  corporations  •  •  * 
analyzing  their  Impact  upon  development 
abroad  and  economic  dislocation  at  home." 
Similarly,  the  Institute  for  Southern  Stud- 
ies, an  IPS  subsidiary  established  In  1970,  Is 
directed  against  the  "explosion"  of  regional 
workers  by  major  corporations  and  accord- 
ing to  Its  own  literature  "Is  systematically 
collecting,  evaluating  and  disseminating 
data  on  the  operations  of  over  400  corpora- 
tions In  the  South."  "  As  part  of  Its  Mili- 
tarism and  Disarmament  Project,  IPS 
"monitors"  U.S.  arms  sales  and  transfers. 

Spying  on  the  spies,  or  more  elegantly, 
the  exposure  and  nullification  of  Western 
Intelligence  operations  Is  an  important  part 
of  IPS  concerns.  In  1971.  IPS  began  Its  own 
Internal  Security  Project  to  study  the  In- 
telligence agencies.  When,  around  the  same 
time,  disenchanted  military  intelligence  of- 
ficers from  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the 
War  Joined  together  to  provide  the  basis 
for  what  was  to  become  Counterspy.  IPS 
made  its  facilities  available  to  them.  The 
key  figure  In  Counterspy  was  to  be  CIA  de- 
fector Philip  Agee.  Counterspy's  revelations 
of  the  identity  of  CIA  agents  around  the 
world  was  followed  by  the  murder  of  one 
of  them,  Richard  Welch,  in  Athens.  IPS  co- 
director  Marcus  Raskin  was  on  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Organizing  Committee  for  the 
Fifth    Estate   which   published   Counterspy. 

Agee.  In  the  British  edition  of  his  book. 
Inside  the  Company:  CIA  Diary,  wrote  of  the 
debt  he  owed  to  the  Cuban  government  and 
to  three  people  who  had  provided  him  with 
Information.  One  of  the  three  was  Michael 
Locker."  who  became  the  director  of  IPS/ 
Transnational  Institute's  Corporate  Data 
Exchange  and  a  member  of  the  IPS  Ad  Hoc 
Working  Group  on  Latin  America.  (Agee  now 
lives  In  Cuba,  having  been  deported  from 
both  England  and  Holland  for  contacts  with 
Soviet  intelligence.) 

IPS  has  also  sought  to  discredit  the  Intel- 
ligence agencies.  It  has  made  two  films  on 
defectors,  one  on  former  CIA  officer  John 
Stockwell  revealing.  In  the  words  of  IPS, 
"heretofore  unknown  Information  about  CIA 
practices  and  policies."  '•  and  another  on  for- 
mer FBI  agent  Robert  Wall,  which  has  the 
additional  merit  of  describing  an  FBI  in- 
vestigation of  the  Institute.  A  number  of  IPS 
Fellows  took  part  In  "A  teach-in  on  Techno- 
Tyranny"  In  1975  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan focusing  on  alleged  "political  assassina- 
tion" and  "police  repression"  In  the  United 
States." 

The  projects  described  above  involve 
covert  action  by  IPS  as  well  as  simple  intel- 
ligence gathering.  Government  employees 
were  not  Informed  that  the  Government  Ac- 
countability Project  (GAP)  was  an  IPS  proj- 
ect operating  from  the  ground  floor  of  the 
IPS  building  at  1901  Q  Street.  The  brochure 
distributed  by  IPS  to  government  employees 
states  that  the  Government  Accountability 
Project  Is  the  work  of  a  "public  Interest 
group  to  help  restore  confldence  In  the  fed- 
eral system."  A  typical  IPS  handout  for  the 
project  has  a  red,  white,  and  blue  cover  with 
an  American  flag.  Government  employees  are 
made  to  believe  that  they  engage  In  patriotic 
acts.  pre*,  en  ting  abuses  In  their  agencies,  not 
that  they  contribute  toward  bringing  down 
what  IPS  likes  to  call  the  "national-security 
state."  And  while  the  Project's  literature 
states  that  GAP  "works  directly  with  jour- 
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nallsts"  it  does  not  mention  that  this  builds 
up  the  Influence  of  IPS  Fellows  with  news- 
men— nnaking  them  a  source  of  valuable 
"leaks" — to  whom  favors  are  due  In  return. 

The  Corporate  Data  Exchange  also  Involves 
IPS  in  "covert  action."  The  Corporate  Data 
Exchange,  in  the  literature  it  sends  out  de- 
scribes Itself  as  "an  Independent  tax-exempt 
research  organization."  "  Actually  It  is  a 
project  of  IPS's  Transnational  Institute  and 
Is  listed  as  such  In  Transnational  Institute 
material. 

IPS  activity  on  behalf  of  the  PLO  deserves 
to  be  characterized  as  yet  another  "covert 
operation."  Since  blatant  Identification  with 
the  PLO  might  be  embarrassing  to  some  IPS 
funders,  support  Is  given  Indirectly.  MERIP, 
the  Middle  East  Research  and  Information 
Project,  founded  in  1971,  supports  the  major 
Middle  East  terror  groups.'"  IPS  Fellows  Joe 
Stork  and  Fred  HalUday  are  editors  of 
MERIP  Reports  and  MERIP  has  repeatedly 
used  IPS  facilities  for  Its  meetings.  IPS  Fel- 
low Eqbal  Ahmad  has  engaged  in  fund-rais- 
ing efforts  for  MERIP.'"  The  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies'  Cambridge  offshoot  offered 
courses  on  the  Middle  East  taught  by  MERIP 
staffers:  the  catalogue  description  stated 
that  "research  will  be  oriented  towards 
eventual  publication  In  MERIP  Reports." 

A  number  of  IPS  Fellows  have  been  fea- 
tured speakers  at  the  conventions  of  the 
Association  of  Arab-American  University 
Graduates  and  suggested  speakers  of  the 
Organization  of  Arab  Students  In  the  T7.S. 
and  Canada.^'  IPS  Fellows  attend  PLO  con- 
ferences: in  November,  1976,  IPS  Fellow  Joe 
Stork  spoke  at  the  "International  Sym- 
posium on  Zionism  as  a  Racist  Phenomenon" 
in  Baghdad.  Eqbal  Ahmad  is  listed  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  PLO  support  gro^^p,  the  Palestine 
Human  Rights  Campaign.  An  internal  IPS 
memo  sent  on  February  11,  1976  by  IPS 
Fellow  Saul  Landau  proposed  a  series  of  dis- 
cussions among  "friendly"  members  of  Con- 
gress, such  as  James  Abourezk  and  Anthony 
Moffett.  members  of  the  PLO,  Jewish  "doves," 
IPS  people,  and  Arab-Americans  not  in  Con- 
gress.-' i 

The  advantages  of  covert  operations  are 
obvious.  On  the  one  hand,  potentially  em- 
barrassing affiliations  can  be  concealed,  and 
on  the  other,  supposedly  Independent  groups, 
publications,  news  services,  etc.  can  echo  the 
IPS  line  while  it  appears  to  the  public  that 
they  are  being  exposed  to  information, 
issues,  and  opinions  dsveioped  by  independ- 
ent organizations. 

Mother  Jones,  a  glossy  West  Coast  maga- 
zine which  fills  the  gap  left  by  the  passing 
of  Ramparts,  poses  as  an  Independent  Jour- 
nal. In  the  February-March,  1977  Issue  the 
magazine  raises  the  question,  "Who's  Be- 
hind Mother  Jones?"  The  reply  is  lengthy 
and  virtuous,  "no  banks,  no  corporations." 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies.  Mother  Jones  asserts  that  It 
is  published  by  a  nonprofit  foundation,  the 
Foundation  for  National  Progress.  Tlie  mag- 
azine's readers  have  no  way  of  knowing  that 
the  Foundation  for  National  Progress  Is  a 
project  of  IPS.  This  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  Foundation's  financial  statements,  but 
these  are  not,  of  course,  distributed  to  read- 
ers of  Mother  Jones.  In  an  April,  1977  article 
Mother  Jones  endorsed  Its  own  candidates 
for  high  position  in  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. It  offered  IPS  co-director  Richard  Bar- 
net  as  the  ideal  Secretary  of  State  and  Gar 
Alperovltz  of  the  IPS  offshoot,  the  Cam- 
bridge Institute,  as  the  Ideal  director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  the  Budget.  Again, 
readers  did  not  realize  this  was  simple  self- 
aggrandizement  by  the  Institute. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  prohibits  a 
substantial  part  of  the  activities  of  a  pub- 
licly supported  organization  from  going  for 
"propaganda."  To  help  clrctimvent  p>osslble 
problems.  Mother  Jones,  which  relies  on  IPS 
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writers  and  echoes  all  IPS  themes,  is  defined 
as  a  Journal  of  the  Foundation  for  National 
Progress.  One  does  not  subscribe  to  Mother 
Jones  but  becomes  a  member  of  the  Founda- 
tion, entitling  one  to  the  Foundation's  pub- 
lication. 

The  subversion  of  IRS  requirements  is  also 
apparent  in  IPS  transferring  of  foundation 
funds.  The  Stern  Fund,  a  long-time  IPS 
supporter,  gave  IPS  $30,000  In  1976  ear- 
marked for  the  IPS  project,  the  National 
Committee  for  Alternative  State  and  Local 
Public  Policies.  One  of  the  most  successful 
of  IPS  projects.  It  brings  together  elected  city 
and  state  officials  to  consider  "alternative" 
legislation  at  the  local  level  (government 
control  of  utilities,  government  ownership 
of  banks,  "community  control"  of  business, 
etc.).  According  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  the  Stern  Foundation  must  certify 
that  it  did  not  pay  any  monies  to  "attempt 
to  Infiuence  legislation"  or  "communicate 
with  any  other  government  official  or  em- 
ployee who  may  participate  in  formulation 
of  legislation."  -' 

Again,  the  Pacific  Alliance  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  National  Progress  produces  anti- 
nuclear  energy  materials  and  wrote  and  co- 
ordinated an  anti-nuclear  ballot  initiative 
for  California.  This  activity,  too.  would  ap- 
pear to  be  prohibited  by  the  IRS  code,  which 
says  that  no  publicly  supported  charity  can 
"attempt  to  influence  any  national,  state  or 
local  legislation"  or  "participate  or  Intervene 
in  any  political  campaign."  » 

The  combination  of  "covert  action"  with 
"subversion"  is  also  apparent  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Pacific  News  Service.  This 
masquerades  as  an  "independent,  nonprofit 
source  of  news  and  analysis."  Brochures  do 
mention  that  the  Service  Is  a  project  of  the 
Bay  Area  Institute — but  not  that  the  Bay 
Area  Institute  Is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies.  Although  the  Service  is  a 
propaganda  vehicle,  and  should  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  foundation  funds.  It  Is  able  to  offer 
lower  rates  than  rival  news  services  that  pay 
taxes.  It  has  become  attractive  to  editors  of 
major  papers,  especially  now  that  it  has  be- 
come more  sophisticated,  dropping  repetitive 
tell-tale  phrases  like  "fascist  regimes,"  "U.S. 
Imperialism."  etc.  that  marred  earlier  writing. 

But  perhaps  the  most  Impressive  project 
for  what  certainly  can  be  described  as  "sub- 
version" has  been  David  Cortrlght's  study  for 
IPS  of  Insurgent  movements  in  the  armed 
forces.  Active  In  the  so-called  GT  Movement 
of  protest  against  the  Vietnam  War.  Cort- 
rlght  was  brought  to  IPS  where  he  engaged 
In  a  study  of  the  army  for  several  years.  In 
a  report  on  his  IPS-sponsored  trip  to  an  anti- 
NATO  Congress  In  Holland,  Cortrlght  pro- 
fessed to  be  encouraged  by  a  rank  and  file 
opposition  to  military  service  In  all  the 
"highly  capitalized  nations."  Cortrlght  as- 
serts that  "democratization  and  resistance 
inside  the  army  represent  our  best  hope  for 
preventing  war  and  restraining  aggressive 
State  power."  Although  the  specific  griev- 
ances of  soldiers  (more  money,  long  hair, 
better  conditions)  might  seem  "reformist" 
demands.  Cortright  points  out  that  "to  gain 
mass  support"  they  must  be  addressed. 
Furthermore.  Cortright  notes,  even  such 
marginal  Issues  can  produce  radical  change 
for  they  have  implications  for  the  relations 
of  power  within  the  ranks  and  thus  can 
undermine  military  discipline.  Cortright  con- 
cludes that  the  effort  to  achieve  a  mass 
soldier  organization  within  the  American 
armed  forces  should  be  considered,  for  it 
could  have  the  effect  of  "crippling  military 
effectiveness."  '• 

The  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  has  in 
fact,  created  its  own  empire — its  own  version 
of  the  "multinational  corporation."  Just  as 
multinationals  developed  because  they  found 
that  rational  economic  orpanlzation  re- 
quired operation  across  national  lines,  so 
IPS  established  the  Transnational  Institute 


because  It  recognized,  in  its  own  words, 
"that  the  social  and  political  problems  of 
the  United  States  .  .  .  are  In  fact  part  of 
larger  global  problems."  -»  More  prosaically. 
IPS  found  a  foreign-based  operation  a  more 
convenient  way  to  establish  working  con- 
tacts with  a  host  of  International  "libera- 
tion" groups,  among  them  the  PLO. 

In  Race  and  Class,  the  Transnational  In- 
stitute's Journal  "for  Black  and  Third 
World  Liberation."  Eqbal  Ahmad.  In  a  me- 
morial tribute,  describes  his  close  relation- 
ship with  PLO  leader  Rashed  Hussein  who, 
writes  Ahmad,  "was  clearer  than  many  of  us 
on  the  dangers  Israel  represented  for  the 
future."  One  of  Rashed  Hussein's  plans  that 
Ahmad  praises  was  to  embark  on  a  massive 
funeral  march  from  Amman  to  Jerusalem 
to  bring  the  body  of  the  ez-Muftl  HaJJ  Amin 
al-HuLseini  "home"  for  burial."  (The  ex- 
Mufti  was  the  notorious  fomentor  of  terror 
who  spent  World  War  II  in  Germany  urging 
Hitler  to  murder  the  Jews  faster.) 

Although  only  a  fraction  of  IPS  projects 
have  been  mentioned  here,  the  empire  is 
much  broader  than  even  a  complete  listing 
would  suggest.  Other  groups  that  seem  in- 
dependent of  IPS  are  In  fact  linked  with  it 
through  a  network  of  interlocking  direc- 
torates of  a  complexity  and  multiplicity 
most  multinationals  would  envy.-"^  Even 
more  important,  IPS  serves  as  the  nerve 
center  of  what  is  known  as  "the  Movement." 
the  coalition  of  groups  advocating  radical 
change  in  American  society  that  developed 
out  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  the  New 
and  Old  Left,  and  the  anti-war  movement: 
It  now  finds  Itself  coalescing  in  the  anti- 
nuclear  energy  campaign. 

Were  It  not  for  the  rise  of  the  New  Left, 
which  emerged  almost  simultaneously  with 
IPS,  IPS  might  have  had  little  more  Impact 
than  the  Liberal  Project.  Although  Barnet, 
Raskin.  Maccoby,  Waskow.  and  Alperovltz. 
the  key  early  IPS  figures,  were  ten  years  older 
(han  the  new  student  radicals,  they  had  an- 
ticipated many  of  their  concerns.  Others 
they  quickly  adopted  as  their  own.  IPS. 
partly  through  Its  student  Intern  programs, 
partly  through  the  leadership  role  Its  Fel- 
lows took  In  the  anti-war  movement,  partly 
through  being  an  ongoing  presence  for  a 
movement  that  was  amorphous  and  prone  to 
split  when  it  organized,  played  a  major  role 
for  the  New  Left. 

At  first  IPS  Involvement  with  the  New 
Left  and  the  anti-war  movement  seemed  to 
have  derailed  the  Institute.  Most  of  its  origi- 
nal audience  of  policy-makers  was  lost  as 
IPS  became  Increasingly  militant  and  Its 
leading  Fellows  were  arrested.  But  once  the 
war  was  over.  IPS  was  greatly  strengthened. 
IPS  now  had  a  new  credibility  among  policy- 
makers for.  with  the  war  lost,  those  who  had 
opposed  It  early  appeared  vindicated.  The 
"extreme"  nature  of  IPS  Fellows'  opposition 
(a  trip  to  North  Vietnam,  disruptive  dem- 
onstrations) was  forgotten.  And  IPS  had  a 
wider  audience  now.  While  the  New  Left  dis- 
appeared from  public  consciousness  alter  the 
war,  its  adherents  did  not  disappear.  Many 
became  government  officials  at  various  levels 
and  were  responsive  to  IPS  efforts  to  bring 
down  the  system  through  the  system.  They 
flocked  to  the  annual  National  Conferences 
on  Alternative  State  and  Local  Public  Poli- 
cies. "Graduates"  of  the  New  Left  constitute 
much  of  the  broader  IPS  public  and  sub- 
scribe to  the  various  IPS  Journals. 

The  rise  of  new  protest  movements,  many 
of  them  deriving  inspiration  from  the  old, 
has  also  enhanced  the  importance  of  IPS. 
Many  of  the  new  groups  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  a  single  Issue — peace  groups, 
consumer  groups,  anti-nuclear  groups, 
groups  of  dissatisfied  minorities  from  gays 
to  American  Indians,  groups  seeking  the 
"liberation"  of  one  of  a  number  of  foreign 
lands  from  "Palestine"  to  El  Salvador.  IPS  ts 
able  to  supply  what  Fellow  Gar  Alperovltz 
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I  ccess    to    policy-makers    was.    of 
notjdlfflcult  because  IPS  founders  had 
role  In  government.  Shortly  after 
IPS.  In  the  fall  of  1963.  held  a 
National  Security  and  Dlsarma- 
*hlch  White  House  and  State  De- 
jfflclals.    Congressmen,   and    their 
st4lT   members  were  Invited.   It  ex- 
pattern  of  "Information  gath- 
was  the  IPS  hallmark.  The  seml- 
the  structure  and  operations  of 
dJBfense  system;    Its  Congressional. 
Di  partment.   and   defense   Industry 
and  how  and  by  whom  policies 
and  decisions  Implemented 
n  of  command.  In  the  words  of 
pr(|spectus.  the  seminar  was  designed 
loci  and  levers  of  change  In  the 
I.e.,  the  pressure  points  to 
doirn.  The  Information  was  provided 
government   aides  and  officials  who 
as  well  as  by  other  officials  with 
established  contacts  for  IPS. 
held  by  IPS  for  Congressmen  in 
New  Era  of  American  Policy  and 
according   to   John    Rees,   were 
the    formation    of    Members    of 
Peace  through  Law    (MCPL).'" 
period  of  IPS  disfavor  on  Capitol 
In  many  respects  carried  forward 
'.  policies  IPS  would  have  favored. 
coo4dlnated  votes  against  approprla- 
Vletnamece  War  and  against  aid 
Sou^h  Vietnamese  government.  From 
ings.  the  MCPL  has  developed 
of  188  members  of  the  House  and 
acts  as  a  lobby  to  limit  defense 
has  opposed  all  the  major  new 
velopment   proposals.    Individual 
the  MCPL  have  been  In  the  fore- 
effort  to  hobble  the  Intelligence 
MCPL  also  serves  as  a  "human 
The   human   rights   problems 
,re   primarily   those   of  countries 
or  friendly  to  the  U.S. 
he  most  dramatic  instance  of  re- 
influence  on  Capitol  Hill  is  the 
budget."  In  1975,  John  Conyers 
. ) ,  one  of  the  most  stalwart  IPS 
on  the  Hill,   In   the  name  of  47 
Congress,    almost    all    of   them 
the  MCPL.  Invited  IPS  to  pre- 
3tu<|y  of  the  (Ford)  budget.  IPS  pro- 
page  study.  The  following  year, 
of  Congress  asked  IPS  "to  extend 
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Its  excellent  analysis  of  the  Budget  to  include 
concrete  proposals  on  how  federal  spending 
should  be  redirected."  =  The  Alternative 
Budget,  now  called  the  Basic  Needs  Budget, 
has  become  an  IPS  institution.  IPS's  National 
Priorities  Project  is  now  active  in  developing 
strategy  for  the  Transfer  Amendment  that 
would  mandate  the  spending  of  billions  of 
dollars  to  be  cut  from  the  defense  budget  for 
programs  that  "meet  human  needs."  The 
Amendment  has  wide  support  among  the 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  through  Law. 

The  human  rights  campaign  of  the  Carter 
administration  has  proved  an  enormoui 
boon  to  IPS.  In  its  campaigns  on  Capital 
Hill,  IPS  has  concentrated  upon  Chile  and 
South  Korea,  the  first  because  a  "progres- 
sive" regime  (that  of  Salvador  Allende)  was 
toppled  by  a  "reactionary"  regime  (that  of 
Augusto  Pinochet) ;  the  second  because  it 
reprissnts  the  most  direct  United  State", 
commitment  remaining  outside  Europe.  IFS 
has  successfully  mobilized  support  from  Its 
Congressional  admliers.  Representative  Tom 
Harkln  (Dem.-Iowa)  called  a  Capitol  Hill 
news  conference  in  April,  1978.  at  which 
IPS's  Howard  Wachtel  and  Isabel  Leteller 
presented  a  "new"  report  (it  had  already 
been  given  seven  months  earlier  at  a  U.N. 
hearing)  on  loans  from  private  banks  to  the 
Chilean  government.  In  response  to  these 
revelations.  Representative  Henry  Reuss 
(Dem.-Wls),  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee,  sent  telegrams  to  six  of  the 
major  banks  cited  In  the  report  urging  them 
to  "give  the  American  people  a  full  public 
explanation  of  why  they  are  keeping  a  pariah 
nation  afloat."  " 

IPS  held  a  "Conference  of  Japanese  and 
US.  Parliamentarians  on  Korean  Problems" 
in  September,  1977,  under  Congressional 
sponsorship  in  the  Cannon  Office  Building. 
In  his  keynote  speech,  George  McGovern 
called  for  a  "new"  policy  In  Korea  based  on 
detachment  of  the  United  States  from  South 
Korea  because  of  Its  human  rights  viola- 
tions. The  United  States  and  North  Korea 
together,  said  McGovem,  could  effect  a 
"peaceful  resolution"  of  the  conflict.  Subse- 
quent speakers  dwelt  at  length  on  South 
Korean  human  rights  violations  and  "cor- 
ruption" In  the  relations  between  both 
Korea  and  the  United  States,  and  Korea  and 
Japan.  Since  IPS  had  structured  the  confer- 
ence, there  was  little  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine what  the  human  rights  situation 
was  In  North  Korea. 

IPS  also  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  a 
Capitol  Hill  conference  on  Chile.  Argentina. 
Bolivia,  and  Uruguay  entitled  "U.S.  Latin 
American  Policy  and  Human  Rights"  in 
Sentember.  1977.  That  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  should  have  become  a  moral 
arbiter  on  human  rights  for  Con?res3men 
must  surely  rank  as  a  macabre  Joke,  for  it 
excuses  the  most  repressive  states  on  the 
Left  and  the  most  vicious  terror  organlza- 
tlom. 

IPS  has  had  a  major  Impact  in  the  weak- 
ening of  U.S.  intelligence  caDablllties.  The 
Church  committee  hearings  on  intelligence 
abuses  in  1975-76  were  Influenced  by  the 
long-standing  campaign  of  IPS  and  related 
groups  against  the  intelligence  agencies.  At 
present,  the  Center  for  National  Security 
Studies,  to  which  IPS  is  closely  related  (Its 
previous  head.  Robert  Borosage.  a  former 
Fellow  and  long-time  trustee  of  IPS,  is  now 
IPS  director),  has  assumed  a  leading  role  In 
the  battle  for  further  restricting  the  powers 
of  both  the  FBI  and  CIA,  already  severely 
restricted  In  the  current  proposed  charters 
being  considered  by  Congress.  At  a  January, 
1980,  hearing  on  an  Intelligence  Identities 
Protection  Act  that  would  make  it  a  crim- 
inal offense  to  disclose  the  names  of  U.S. 
Intelligence  agents  operating  abroad.  Morton 
Halperln  of  the  Center  testified  that  this 
would  be  an  unconscionable  violation  of 
"freedom  of  speech."  The  director  of  the  CIA 
testified   that   unless  disclosure  was  penal- 


ized, the  agency  would  find  It  Impossible  to 
operate." 

Another  Indication  of  the  extent  of  IPS 
Influence  on  policy-making  is  that  the  Insti- 
tute's "policy  experts"  have  become  Estab- 
lishment experts.  IPS-Transnatlonal  Insti- 
tute established  in  1976  an  Ad  Hoc  Working 
Committee  on  Latin  America  headed  by 
Roberta  Salper,  who  in  1973  had  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Puerto  RIcan  Socialist  Party,  a  Castrolte 
group  calling  for  immediate  liberation  of 
Puerto  Rico  from  U.S.  "Imperialism.""  Of 
the  other  six  members  of  the  group,  four 
were  also  staff  or  consultants  to  the  privately 
funded  (Ford  and  Rockefeller  Brothers) 
Commission  on  United  States-Latin  Ameri- 
can Relations,  better  known  as  the  Llnowltz 
Commission.  Not  surprisingly,  the  two  groups 
came  up  with  similar  policy  recommenda- 
tions. "The  IPS  study  was  released  after  the 
Llnowltz  one  and  was  designed  to  increase 
support  for  it.  Since  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations were  adopted  by  the  adminis- 
tration, one  assumes  that  the  IPS  document, 
known  among  IPS  staff  as  "Son  of  Llnowltz." 
did  not  hurt  the  parent. 

In  a  remarkable  irony,  IPS  has  become 
mentor  to  Congress  on  the  American  demo- 
cratic process  It  despises.  "The  Program  of 
Political  Transition"  of  IPS  in  1978  directed 
an  ongoing  seminar  on  the  Democratic  Party, 
"its  composition,  direction,  and  the  role  of 
progressives  within  It"  for  Congressmen  and 
their  staff." 

In  Congress  then.  IPS  has  concentrated  Its 
efforts  on  undermining  support  for  the  de- 
fense budget  (in  the  name  of  "human 
needs"),  making  It  Impossible  for  the  intel- 
ligence agencies  to  function  (In  the  name  of 
"freedom  of  speech")  and  denying  the  legiti- 
macy of  governments  allied  with  or  friendly 
to  the  United  States  (in  the  name  of  "human 
rights").  Since  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  itself  as  a  great  power 
rests  on  its  defense  forces.  Its  Intelligence 
services,  and  Its  allies,  IPS  has  concentrated 
upon  the  crucial  areas  In  its  campaign  to 
destroy  the  United  States  as  what  IPS  calls 
"the  Violence  Colony." 

IPS  has  won  financial  support  to  match  Its 
Increased  Influence.  Beginning  with  a  budget 
of  under  $200,000  contributed  by  a  variety 
of  liberal  foundations,  IPS  now  has  a  budget 
of  over  $1  million.  This  does  not  Include 
many  of  its  projects  which  bring  in  an  addi- 
tional million  a  year. 

By  far  the  most  important  donor  in  the 
last  decade  has  been  the  Samuel  Rubin 
Foundation.  The  President  of  the  Rubin 
Foundation  is  radical  lawyer  Peter  Weiss, 
married  to  Rubin's  daughter  Cora  Weiss,  also 
an  officer  of  the  Foundation  and  a  radical 
activist.  Peter  Weiss  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Institute  (or  Policy  Studies.  In  1974, 
the  Rubin  Foundation  gave  $1,200,000  to  the 
Transnational  Institute  and.  while  that  was 
the  high  point  «)f  funding,  It  has  since  given 
between  $400,000  to  $500,000  a  year  to  IPS. 
Since  substantial  funds  have  gone  separately 
to  IPS  projects,  'he  Rubin  Foundation's  con- 
tribution Is  even  larger  than  it  appears  to  be. 
(For  example.  In  1974  the  Rubin  Foundation 
also  gave  $62,500  to  IPS's  Health  Policy  Ad- 
visory Center,  ?20,000  to  the  Exploratory 
Project  for  Economic  Alternatives,  etc.'-) 
Since  large  sums  have  also  gone  to  the  Fund 
for  Tomorrow,  another  Peter  and  Cora  Weiss- 
controlled  foundation,  which  in  turn  siphons 
more  money  to  IPS,  the  Rubin  Foundation 
contribution  indeed  mounts  up.  Over  $2  mil- 
lion went  to  IPS  from  the  now  defunct  DJB 
Foundation,  whose  founder,  Daniel  J.  Bern- 
stein, said  the  chief  enemy  of  mankind  was 
"the  Injustice  of  governments  and  of  the 
United  States  government  in  particular." 

IPS  Fellows  are  encouraged  to  flnd  their 
own  sources  of  support  for  specific  projects 
to  supplement  monies  raised  by  the  Institute. 
A  consistent  source  of  this  kind  of  support 
has  been  the  Louis  Rablnowltz  Foundation. 
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The  Rablnowltz  Foundation,  like  IPS,  has 
displayed  Interest  in  the  armed  forces, 
and  financed  the  National  Lawyers  Qulld 
South  East  Asia  Military  Project,  which 
according  to  a  Congressional  study  "Organ- 
ized Subversion  in  the  Armed  Forces"  was 
engaged  In  efforts  to  foster  disobedience 
within  the  army  in  the  Pacific  area.^" 

An  Internal  Transnational  Institute  memo 
dated  September  9.  1976.  discovered  by  police 
in  the  briefcase  of  Its  then  director  Orlando 
Leteller  following  his  murder  (of  which,  more 
shortly ) ,  suggests  another  source  for  IPS 
funds.  The  memo  mentioned  the  difficulties 
the  Institute  would  face  if  It  accepted 
money  from  foreign  governments  while  con- 
tinuing to  maintain  financial  Independence 
from  the  U.S.  government.  The  memo  sug- 
gested that  a  way  around  the  problem  could 
be  found  If  such  funds  were  used  Indirectly 
to  fund  Jointly  sponsored  conferences  or  by 
funding  facilities,  travel,  etc.  by  direct  pur- 
chase so  that  they  did  not  enter  the  books. 
To  what  extent  such  practices  have  been 
employed  by  IPS  must  be  unknown — if  used, 
they  do  not  appear  on  the  books. 

We  have  already  noted  that  many  of  the 
leading  figures  of  IPS  were  originally  gov- 
ernment officials  in  responsible  positions  who 
left  the  government  t>ecause  of  disillusion- 
ment with  prevailing  policy  assumptions. 
Under  the  Carter  administration,  there  has 
been  a  reverse  movement  as  Individuals 
linked  to  IPS.  Its  subsidiaries,  and  closely 
related  groups,  have  moved  Into  government, 
especially  into  the  National  Security  Council, 
the  Department  of  State  (not  surprisingly 
they  are  attracted  to  the  "human  rights" 
sector),  and  ACTION,  which  controls  various 
social  action  programs.  It  was  presumably 
to  this  new  cadre  that  Senator  Moynihan 
referred  when  he  urged  President  Carter  to 
demonstra*..e  his  seriousness  about  adopting 
a  more  realistic  policy  toward  Soviet  expan- 
sion by  dismissing  those  of  his  appointees 
who  held  the  reverse  perspective  and  now 
Implemented  policy. 

The  return  of  IPS  to  government  Is  a 
symptom  of  the  Institute's  greatest  triumph; 
winning  a  broadly  accepted  legitimacy.  The 
Institute  has  established  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  leading  universities,  including 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  Interna- 
tional Studies  and  Antloch  College  among 
others.  IPS  has  offered  a  Ph.D.  program  in 
conjunction  with  Union  Graduate  School  of 
Yellow  Springs.  Ohio.  IPS  now  runs  its  own 
"Washington  School"  offering  courses  by 
present  and  former  Congressmen,  Institute 
Fellows,  and  government  bureaucrats. 
Courses  are  also  offered  by  such  luminaries 
as  James  Zogby,  director  of  the  PLO  support 
group,  the  Palestine  Human  Rights  Cam- 
paign. (It  is  yet  another  indication  of  IPS 
influence  on  Capitol  Hill  that  John  CJonyers 
sent  out  a  letter  on  March  20,  1980  to  his 
Congressional  colleagues  enclosing  the  IPS 
catalogue  and  asking  that  they  share  it  with 
their  staff.) 

IPS  Fellows  have  produced  a  veritable  ava- 
lanche of  publications.  While  "progressive" 
Journals  are  of  course  open  to  them,  main- 
stream publications  like  Harpers  and  Atlantic 
and  reputable  daily  papers  have  published 
the  essays  of  IPS  Fellows.  The  New  Yorker 
magazine  ran  a  three-part  series  on  "The 
World's  Resources"  by  Richard  Barnet  in 
March  and  April,  1980. 

The  most  disturbing  indication  of  IPS's 
Increased  legitimacy  among  opinion-makers 
as  well  as  policy-makers  Is  that  IPS  has  prac- 
tically become  an  institutional  columnist  for 
The  New  York  Times.  While  the  frequency 
of  Its  use  of  IPS  varies.  In  the  three-month 
period  between  March  1  and  June  1,  1979. 
(Th9  New  York  Times  published  an  article  by 
the  Soviet  KGB),  revealed  that  Leteller  had 
received  a  lump  sum  followed  by  monthly 
payments  from  Cuba  and  that  his  strategy 
Peter  Weiss  (March  2),  flve  articles  by  Eqbal 
Ahmad  (March  28.  April  15,  April  25,  May  13, 
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May  23),  an  article  by  Fred  Halliday  (May 
18),  and  an  article  co-authored  by  Marcus 
Raskin  (June  1 ) .  A  major  article  by  Richard 
Barnet  appeared  in  The  Times  Magazine  on 
April  1. 

IPS  Fellows  use  their  Times  space  to  un- 
dermine support  for  every  U.S.  ally  In  the 
Third  World  and  to  glorify  terrorist  groups 
and  countries  that  have  gone  over  to  the  So- 
viet bloc,  while  blaming  untoward  Soviet 
actions  on  American  provocation.  Peter 
Weiss  casts  the  blame  for  the  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia,  the  Chinese  invasion  of 
Vietnam,  and  the  genocidal  mania  of  the  Pol 
Pot  regime  on  the  United  States.  Eqbal 
Ahmad  portrays  the  United  States  as  the  vil- 
lain heading  the  "pusher's  list"  of  arms  sup- 
pliers, "hooking"  Third  World  countries  on 
arms  partly  through  training  programs  for 
foreign  students.  In  another  column  Ahmad 
praises  the  Pollsarlo,  the  West  Saharan  "lib- 
eration '  movement  backed  by  "democratic" 
Algeria. 

Fred  Halliday  in  an  essay  on  Afghanistan, 
then  in  the  Soviet  orbit  but  not  yet  invaded 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  praised  the  Soviet- 
backed  regime.  Those  waging  a  guerilla  war 
against  it  he  accused  of  being  feudal  rem- 
nants whose  Income  from  smuggling  had 
been  cut  or  who  opposed  the  emancipation 
of  women.  After  the  Soviet  Invasion,  in  the 
IPS  Journal  In  These  Times  (January  16-22, 
1980)  Halliday  blamed  the  Invasion  on 
Pakistan  and  Saudi  Arabia.  In  The  New  York 
Times  (March  4,  1980),  he  confined  himself 
to  warning  against  U.S.  aid  to  those  fighting 
the  Soviet  takeover.  He  concluded  his  article 
by  asserting  that  U.S.  interests  did  not  lie  in 
turning  the  clock  back  in  Afghanistan;  in- 
stead, the  U.S.  should  "exert  its  influence 
upon  Israel  to  bring  about  an  acceptable 
solution  of  the  Arab-Israel  dispute,"  since 
the  Muslims  did  not  really  care  what  hap- 
pened to  Afghanistan  but  were  concerned 
about  "Palestine." 

Since  The  Times  Identifles  the  Institute 
simply  as  "a  research  organization  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C."  (when  it  identifies  it  at  all), 
the  reader  Is  in  no  position  to  know  that  he 
is  the  object  of  a  sophisticated  propaganda 
barrage  with  the  complicity  of  a  newspaper 
whose  integrity  he  trusts.™ 

The  activities  of  the  Institute  inevitably 
raise  serious  questions  of  motivation.  IPS 
has  consistently  advocated  policies  that  ac- 
cord with  the  Soviet  line,  whether  the  Issue 
is  disarmament  (for  the  West),  abolition  of 
nuclear  power  (for  the  West),  support  for 
Soviet-linked  revolutionary  groups,  apolo- 
getics for  Soviet  expansion,  etc.  Brian  Cro- 
zier,  director  of  the  London  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Conflict,  says  bluntly  that  IPS  Is 
the  "perfect  intellectual  front  for  Soviet  ac- 
tivities which  would  be  resisted  if  they  were 
to  originate  openly  from  the  KGB."  *" 

The  personnel  of  the  Institute  do  little  to 
ease  suspicion.  While  IPS  may  not  have 
known  that  Orlando  Leteller  was  using  his 
position  as  Director  of  the  Transnational  In- 
stitute as  a  "cover"  for  his  activities  as  an 
(unregistered)  agent  receiving  payments 
from  Cuba,  the  Institute's  reaction  on  learn- 
ing of  Leteller's  "Cuban  connection"  was  not 
to  dissociate  Itself  from  him  but  to  make 
him  a  hero  and  a  martyr." 

Leteller  had  been  ambassador  to  Wash- 
ington under  the  Allende  regime  and,  later. 
Foreign  Minister.  Arrested  by  the  new  re- 
gime, he  was  eventually  released  and  worked 
for  IPS  until  he  was  killed  in  September, 
1976  (along  with  IPS  staff  member  Ronl 
Moffitt)  by  a  bomb  detonated  under  the 
seat  cf  his  car.  Agents  of  r-hilean  intelli- 
gence have  been  convicted  of  the  crime. 
Correspondence  found  in  Leteller's  briefcase 
between  Leteller  and  Beatrice  Allende,  wife 
of  the  second  in  command  of  the  Cuban 
secret  police  (in  turn  wholly  controlled  by) 
was  to  present  "an  apolitical  character, 
character,  oriented  exclusively  to  the  prob- 
lems of  human  rights." 

What  Is  perhaps  most  interesting  about 


the  Leteller  case  Is  the  "news  management" 
of  the  Incident.  The  long-cultivated  IPS  re- 
lationship with  the  media  paid  off.  While  the 
Washington  Post  published  an  Initial  col- 
umn by  Evans  and  Novak  detailing  the  story, 
it  suppressed  their  second  column  and  sub- 
stituted an  IPS  coverup  story.  Reed  Irvine, 
director  of  Accuracy  In  Media,  summarized 
the  contents  of  the  documents  and  described 
the  Post  coverup  in  a  full  page  ad  which  he 
sought  to  place  in  the  Post.  When  the  Post 
refused  to  print  it,  Irvine  took  the  ad  first 
to  the  Washington  Star  and  then  to  the  New 
York  Times,  which  refused  to  print  the  ad 
without  deletions  Irvine  would  not  make. 
It  refused  to  print  the  story  of  the  Leteller 
documents  on  the  grounds  It  did  not  flnd 
them  of  "news  Interest."  <=  The  Washington 
Post,  a  voracious  consumer  of  "leaks."  had 
the  effrontery  to  publish  an  editorial  on 
April  14,  1977,  denouncing  the  leak  of  the 
Leteller  documents. 

To  this  date,  althou.jh  the  Times  con- 
tinues to  print  stories  on  the  Leteller  mur- 
der, it  has  refused  to  breathe  a  word  about 
the  contents  of  the  briefcase.  Yet  the  killing 
of  the  agent  of  one  foreign  country  by  the 
agents  of  another  is  a  rather  different  story 
from  the  wanton  murder  of  a  liberal  exiled 
diplomat  dedicated  to  human  rights.*' 

Upon  Leteller's  death.  IPS  made  Tarlq  All 
head  of  the  Transnational  Institute.  All  Is  a 
leader  of  the  British  section  of  the  Trot- 
skylte  Fourth  Internationa),  which  main- 
tains contract  with  terrorist  groups  world- 
wide. A  long-time  promoter  of  the  PLO.  All 
has  been  barred  from  entering  the  United 
States.  France.  India.  Japan.  Turkey.  Thai- 
land. Hong  Kong,  and  Bolivia.  All  is  quoted 
by  Newsweek  (Jan.  14,  1974)  as  saying;  "We 
are  dedicated  to  achieving  socialism  all  over 
the  world  and  not  through  peaceful  revolu- 
tion," IPS  appointed  as  head  of  the  Holland 
office  of  the  Transnational  Institute  another 
revolutionary,  Basker  Vashee.  who  doubled 
as  representative  of  the  Zimbabwean  African 
People's  Union  and  as  director  of  WISE. 
World  Information  Service  on  Energy,  which 
dispenses  advice  to  opponents  of  atomic 
energy.  WISE  praised  the  March.  1979,  bomb- 
ing of  a  reactor  in  Spain  by  Basque  ter- 
rorists. 

Most  of  those  trained  as  lawyers  at  IPS 
are  members  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild. 
Since  It  was  established  with  the  aid  of  the 
Comintern  in  1936."  the  Guild  has  expanded 
to  Include  radicals  of  various  stripes.  It  re- 
mains, however,  affiliated  with  the  Soviet- 
controlled  TntematlonaJ  Association  of  Dem- 
ocratic Lawyers.*^ 

And  yet.  Intent  to  promote  the  Interests  of 
foreign  powers  does  not  have  to  be  assumed 
to  explain  what  IPS  does.  If  we  take  seriously 
Raskin's  assumptions,  the  Soviet  Union, 
scarcely  an  anarchist's  paradise,  is  no  better 
than  the  United  States.  (It  may  have  a  slight 
edge  in  Its  failure  to  produce  as  much  of 
the  things  people  do  not  "really  need.")  The 
problem  Is  that  for  IPS  to  have  any  hope  of 
moving  foiTPard  toward  building  the  "recon- 
structed" society,  it  must  allay  fears  about 
the  Soviet  Union,  since  if  the  Soviet  Union 
were  building  up  its  own  national-security 
system,  we  would  need  Intelligence  agencies, 
an  army,  advanced  technology,  etc. 

IPS  is  forced,  accordingly,  to  explain  ag- 
gressive Soviet  behavior  by  the  Soviets'  per- 
ception of  threat  from  the  United  States.  In 
the  IPS  analysis,  unilateral  U.S.  disarma- 
ment and  acceptance  of  Soviet  actions  In 
Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  or  Latin  America  ac- 
tually enhance  United  States  security.  By 
easing  Soviet  fears,  such  acceptance  reduces 
the  likelihood  of  furtlier  seemingly  aggres- 
sive Soviet  moves.  Dismantling  the  national- 
security  ctate  thus  becomes  the  best  security 
option,  ensuring  th5  nosslbility  of  peaceful 
Utopian  collectivism  In  the  land  mass  now 
organized  as  the  United  States. 

But  there  may  be  another  explanation  for 
the  carelessness  of  IPS  concerning  the  back- 
ground^ — and  present  actions — of  its  Fellows. 
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'Information  Digest,  July  1,  1977. 
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also  closely  associated  with  the 


North  American  Congress  on  Latin  America. 
Established  by  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  (SDS)  and  described  by  SDS 
leader  Carl  Davidson  as  the  "Intelligence 
gathering  arm"  of  the  New  Left,  It  collects 
and  disseminates  information  on  corporate 
targets  doing  business  in  Latin  America.  The 
incorporators  of  the  Corporate  Data  Ex- 
change Include  three  people  associated  with 
the  North  American  Congress  on  Latin 
America. 

I '  Quoted  in  Institution  Analysis  No.  9. 
"The  New  Left  In  Government :  Prom  Protest 
to  Policy  Making."  Heritage  Foundation,  p. 
17. 

"  Philip  Agee.  Inside  the  Company:  CIA 
Oiary.  Penguin  Books,  1975. 

''■  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  Catalog,  Fall, 
1979. 

'••  Congressional  Record,  Oct.  6,  1976.  E 
5251. 

>'  Corporate  Data  Exchange  promotional 
letter  dated  August  17,  1977. 

'■■  MERIP's  main  problem  has  been  whether 
It  should  identify  with  any  particular  one  of 
the  warring  groups  within  the  Arab  terrorist 
movement,  and  it  resolved  this  by  identi- 
fying with  the  revolution  as  a  whole,  but 
not  any  faction  within  It.  Thus  an  Issue 
of  MERIP  Reports  that  carried  an  Interview 
with  George  Hawatmeh,  a  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine,  noted:  "While  MERIP  is  not 
aligned  with  any  particular  Palestinian 
organization,  we  think  It  Is  Important  to 
provide  Information  about  the  positions 
espoused  by  the  different  groups." 

'"In  a  "Dear  Friends"  letter  dated  Octo- 
ber 4,  1972,  Ahmad  appealed  for  funds  to 
further  MERIP's  "struggle  for  progress  and 
justice  in  the  Middle  East,"  and  praised 
MERIP's  "honest  reporting  and  "even- 
handed  Judgment." 

-'  These  include  Joe  Stork,  Paul  Jacobs. 
Eqbal  Ahmad.  Marcus  Raskin,  and  Tariq  All 
(prior  to  his  being  barred  from  the  U.S.) . 

-'  Joseph  Shattan,  "Why  Breira?"  Com- 
mentary. April,  1977. 

-•  IRS  Form  990- PF,  Part  V.  14(a)  (1) . 

»  IRS  Form  990,  Part  IV.  1. 

-'  IPS-Transuatlonal  Institute,  The  Link, 
Feb.  1975. 

=•"■  Institution  Analysis  No.  2,  "The  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies."  P.  29. 

-"Eqbal  Ahmad,  "Memorial  for  an  Exile: 
Rashed  Hussein."  Race  and  Class.  Vol.  XX. 
No.  3.  Winter,  1979.  pp.  289-93. 

-••  Enumeration  would  severely  tax  the 
reader  but  a  slng'le  example  can  be  offered 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  web's  complexity.  The 
California  Public  Policy  Center,  which  Is 
closely  related  to  Tom  Hayden's  Campaign 
for  Economic  Democracy,  is  apparently  Inde- 
pendent of  IPS.  However,  Fred  Branfman, 
director  of  the  California  Public  Policy  Cen- 
ter, is  also  a  paid  Fellow  of  IPS's  Foundation 
for  National  Progress  and  Derek  Shearer,  an- 
other Fellow  of  the  Foundation  for  National 
Progress  and  a  member  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee of  IPS's  National  Committee  for  Al- 
ternative State  and  Local  Public  Policies  is  a 
stafi  economist  for  the  California  Public 
Policy  Center  and  an  organizer  for  the  con- 
ferences of  the  Campaign  for  Economic 
Democracy. 

M  David  Kelley.  "For  Socialist  Alterna- 
tives," Barron's.  August  23,  1976.  p.  5. 

^Information  Digest.  Oct.  9.  1970. 

^•Information  Digest,  Supplement  to  issue 
dated  Dec.  30.  1977. 

'<  Currently  no  less  than  eight  committees 
of  Congress — the  armed  services,  foreign  re- 
lations, appropriations,  and  intelligence 
commlttee.s  of  both  Houses — must  be  In- 
formed of  every  major  CIA  operation.  That 
comprises  around  400  people,  including  the 
staffs  of  these  committees.  Given  the  prob- 
ability of  leaks,  this  means  there  can  be  no 
such  operations. 

=>-  Letter  from  John  Conyers,  Jr.  to  Marcus 
Raskin  dated  February  26, 1976. 


"  Information  Digest.  April  21,  1978. 

■ '  Ibid..  February  8,  1980. 

-Institution  Analysis  No.  2,  "The  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies."  op.  clt.  p.  21. 

"Information  Digest,  April  21.  1978. 

'■  Rubin  Foundation  Financial  Report. 
Foundation  Center.  888  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

•••  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  to 
Investigate  the  Administration  of  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Laws  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  United  States  Senate.  94th  Con- 
gress. First  session.  Part  I,  The  U.S.  Navy. 
Sept.  25.  1975,  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office.  1976. 
pp.  12-17.  See  also  Financial  Report  of  the 
Louis  Rabinowltz  Foundation  for  1971. 
Foundation  Center. 

"For  a  fuller  account  of  The  Times  Op 
Ed  page  and  IPS  see  Rael  Jean  Isaac.  "The 
Times  Op-Ed  J*age:  mouthpiece  for  Insti- 
tute of  leftist  ■liberalism'."  The  Jewish  Week, 
June  24.  1979.  p.  44. 

"•  Brian  Crozler.  "Power  and  National  Sov- 
ereignty." National  Review,  February  2. 
1979. 

•I  The  Institute  established  memorial  "hu- 
man rights"  awards  given  annually  In  honor 
of  Leteller  and  Moffltt. 

'-  On  the  Leteller  documents  see  Accuracy 
In  Media's  i4/Af  Report.  January.  1977.  Part 
I;  March.  1977.  Part  I;  April.  1977,  Part  I; 
April,  1977,  Part  II;  May.  1977.  Part  I;  May. 
1977,  Part  II;  July,  1977.  Part  II.  See  also 
Information  Digest,  April  22.  1977  and  the 
Congressional  Record,  December  20.  1979. 
E6287. 

'■'  This  writer,  following  a  long  article  in 
The  New  York  Times  In  October.  1979,  on 
Leteller  and  the  effort  to  extradite  from 
Chile  individuals  wanted  in  connection  with 
his  murder,  sent  a  letter  to  the  editor  men- 
tioning the  contents  of  the  briefcase  as  a 
factor  that  might  help  to  explain  why  he 
had  been  murdered.  The  letter  was  not  pub- 
lished. An  answer  came  from  George  Palmer. 
Assistant  to  the  Executive  Editor  of  The 
Times,  saying  that  The  Times  had  kept  read- 
ers fully  informed  of  the  "significant  ele- 
ments of  the  Orlando  Leteller  case."  The 
letter  went  on  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  the  documents  and  said  that  while  "they 
might  have"  indicated  that  Mr.  Leteller  "had 
some  contact  with  Cuban  authorities"  The 
Times  did  not  believe  they  "established  that 
he  had  been  a  paid  agent  of  Cuban  In- 
telligence." But  what  is  interesting  about 
this  is  that  v;htle  The  Times  could  have  sum- 
marized the  documents  for  Its  readers  allow- 
ing them  to  form  their  own  conclusions.  In- 
stead it  has  simply  refused  to  mention  them, 
providing  an  excellent  example  of  what  Reed 
Irvine  calls  "The  Plnsky  Principle":  If 
the  facts  in  a  story  conflict  with  a  reporter's 
rolltlcal  predilections,  he  doesn't  bend  or 
twist  the  facts,  he  Just  doesn't  write  the 
story. 

"  Staff  Study  for  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  on  Revolutionary  Activity  Di- 
rected toward  the  Administration  of  Penal 
or  Correctional  Systems.  Part  III.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  1973,  p.  130. 

'•Institution  AnalysU  itl2.  "The  Anti-De- 
fense Lobby:  Part  III,"'  The  Heritage  Foun- 
dation, p.  13. 

i«  Bulletin  of  Alliance  for  Neighborhood 
Government. 

A  K.G.B.  Agent  in  Washington 
(By  John  Rees) 
Orlando  Leteller  refuses  to  stay  put  among 
the  gray  ranks  of  "Liberal"  martyrs.  Dismem- 
bered by  a  car  bomb  on  September  21.  1976, 
as  he  drove  along  Washington's  embassy  row. 
and  memorialized  five  days  later  at  St.  Mat- 
thew's Cathedral,  the  former  Cabinet  Min- 
ister and  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.  from  the 
Communist  Allende  Government  of  Chile  is 
now  buried  in  Caracas.  Venezuela.  Dead,  me- 
morialized and  buried,  Letelier's  legacy  of 
international  Communist  Intrigue,  consplr- 
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acy,  subversion,  and  armed  insurrection — 
all  suspected  in  his  lifetime — has  nonethe- 
less exploded  Into  a  major  scandal.  Hard 
proof  of  his  activities  fell  into  the  hands  of 
law-enforcement  agencies  with  the  contents 
of  the  attach^  case  full  of  documents  that 
Leteller  had  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  mur- 
der. These  included  his  contact  book  and 
appointments  calendar. 

Prom  the  contents  of  his  attach*  case  It 
has  been  established  that  Leteller  was  dis- 
bursing money  provided  to  him  from  Soviet 
and  Cuban  Intelligence  services;  that  he  was 
working  to  overthrow  the  present  anti-Com- 
munist Government  of  Chile  and  replace  It 
with  a  Castro-style  totalitarian  regime;  and, 
that  he  had  numerous  contacts  on  Capitol 
rilU  and  in  Executive  branch  agencies — some 
of  whom  he  provided  with  Soviet  funds. 

The  contents  of  Communist  agent  Letel- 
ier's brief  case  have  caused  his  memory  to 
haunt  those  with  whom  he  was  in  contact — 
Senators  Abourezk.  Humphrey,  Kennedy,  and 
McGovern;  Representatives  Abzug,  Conyers, 
Praser,  Harkin,  Helstoski,  G.  Miller,  and  Mof- 
fett;  together  with  high-ranking  Executive 
branch  officials  Including  William  D.  Rogers. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs,  with  whom  Leteller  lunched 
"from  time  to  time";  and.  such  "Liberal" 
Establishment  figures  as  Sol  Llnowltz,  then 
bead  of  the  Commission  on  United  States- 
Latin  American  Relations,  which  Is  financed 
by  the  FVird  Foundation  and  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund. 

Llnowltz  was  a  registered  foreign  agent  for 
the  Marxist  Allende  Government  of  Chile 
during  the  period  Leteller  was  Allende's  U.S. 
Ambassador.  During  1976,  as  the  private 
Llnowltz  Commission  was  preparing  Its  sec- 
ond report  urging  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
Latin  America  and  abandonment  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  the  leading  Commission  staffers 
were  meeting  with  Castrolte  Communists  at 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Communist  agent  Le- 
teller. The  Comrades  supplied  ample  Input 
to  the  Llnowltz  Commission's  second  report. 

E^ridence  thus  far  developed  indicates  that. 
In  February  1975,  agent  Leteller  passed  "ex- 
pense money"  to  Representative  Michael  Har- 
rington (D.-Massachusetts)  to  ensure  his 
participation  In  the  Third  Session  of  the 
so-called  International  Commission  of  In- 
quiry Into  the  Crimes  of  the  Chilean  Military 
Junta.  This  was  a  Helsinki-based  offshoot  of 
the  U.S.S.R.-controlled  World  Peace  Council, 
which  coordinates  international  campaigns 
for  Western  disarmament  while  providing  lo- 
gistical support  for  Soviet-sponsored  terror- 
ist movements. 

Leteller  used  his  "special  political  funds" 
not  only  to  underwrite  Congressman  Harring- 
ton's attendance  at  the  Commission's  Mexico 
City  meetings,  but  also  to  assist  Senator 
James  Abourezk's  travel  to  the  same  meet- 
ings, along  with  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
academic  Left.'  While  they  did  not  personally 


'  In  the  fall  of  1976,  Senator  Abourezk  and 
Joe  Stork  of  I.P.S.  both  participated  In  an 
Iraqi-sponsored  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation conference  in  Baghdad.  In  tihe  fall  of 
1973.  shortly  sifter  the  overthrow  of  Allende 
and  the  subsequent  Jailing  of  Leteller,  I.P.S.'s 
Joe  Collins,  then  on  Representative  Harring- 
ton's staff,  flew  to  Santiago;  upon  his  return 
Collins  spoke  at  various  anti-Chlle  rallies.  In 
late  1975,  Congressmen  Toby  Moffett.  Tom 
Harkin.  and  George  E.  Brown  Jr.  went  to 
Chile  on  a  National  Council  of  Churches 
Junket.  Congressman  Harkin  had  earlier  ac- 
companied Congressman  Augustus  Hawkins 
and  antl-Vletnam  activists  on  a  special  "guid- 
ed tour"  of  South  Vietnam  complete  with 
secret  maps  and  messages  doubtless  pro- 
vided by  the  Vletcong  which  led  to  the  "tiger- 
cage"  expos*.  Former  Congresswoman  Bella 
Abzug,  another  Leteller  contact,  has  been 
a  member  and  officer  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  a  cited  Communist  Party  Front,  since 


the   1940s:    and,  prior  to  her  election,  was 

legislative  director  of  Women  Strike  for 
Peace,  a  group  described  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  as  thor- 
oughly penetrated  by  the  Communist  Party 
and  which  works  with  the  Soviet's  World 
Peace  Council. 

t  Largely  composed  of  members  of  the  ter- 
rorist M.I.R.  group  led  by  her  cousin,  Andres 
Pascal  Allende. 

attend  the  Commission's  antl-antl-Cotnmu- 
nlst  propaganda  sessions.  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  and  Representa- 
tive Ronald  V.  Dellums  of  California  sent 
messages  of  support  to  the  Red-financed 
Commission.  Certainly  Letelier's  success  In 
obtaining  congressional  support  for  an  inter- 
national Communist  Front  operation  only 
weeks  after  being  expelled  from  Chile  as  a 
Communist  revolutionary  Indicates  the  skill 
with  which  he  was  able  to  manipulate  his 
Capitol  Hill  contacts. 

Leteller  boasted  of  his  manipulative  skill 
In  mobilizing  "Liberal"  Congressmen  against 
Chile  and  other  friendly  countries  In  a 
March  29,  1976.  letter  to  Beatrice  Allende, 
daughter  of  the  deposed  President  and  wife 
of  Luis  Fernandez  Ona,  the  second-ranking 
official  of  the  Cuban  secret  police  (D.G.I.) . 
Beatrice  Allende  Is  herself  an  official  of  her 
late  father's  Unldad  Fibular  In  exile,  and 
of  the  Havana-based  Chilean  Antl-Pasclst 
Resistance.  When  Salvador  Allende  was 
President,  Luis  Fernandez  was  attached  to 
the  Cuban  Embassy  In  Santiago.  The  press 
In  Chile  reports  that  Fernandez  murdered 
political  opponents  for  his  father-in-law. 

In  the  above-cited  letter,  contained  In  the 
brief  case.  Leteller  told  "Tatl"  Allende  that 
for  the  present  his  strategy  was  to  present 
"an  apolitical  character,  oriented  exclusively 
to  the  problems  of  human  rights."  He  wrote: 
•'The  object  Is  to  mobilize  the  "liberals'  and 
other  persons,  who  If  they  don't  Identify 
with  us  from  an  Ideological  point  of  view, 
are  In  It  for  what  human  rights  reflects." 
Leteller  was  worried  that  the  connections 
between  his  "human  rights"  movement  and 
the  Communists  might  become  known.  "You 
know  how  these  'liberals'  are,"'  he  wrote.  "It's 
possible  that  one  of  the  sponsoring  congress- 
men might  fear  they  might  be  connected 
with  Cuba,  etc.  and  eventually  stop  giving 
his  support  to  the  committee."  Comrade  Le- 
teller was  referring  to  the  National  Coordi- 
nating Committee  In  Solidarity  with  Chile, 
operated  by  the  Castroltes  and  the  Commu- 
nis*. Party,  U.S.A. 

And,  when  manipulation  falters,  there  is 
always  the  chance  that  bribery  may  succeed. 
Leteller  clearly  had  the  resources  for  bribery. 
In  the  brief  case  was  a  letter  dated  May  8. 
1975.  from  "Tatl"  Allende  In  Havana.  It  re- 
ferred to  an  accompanying  $5,000  In  cash, 
which  It  said  was  to  be  followed  each  month 
by  $1,000  "for  your  work." 

In  Letelier's  address  book  were  the  tele- 
phone numbers  for  former  Congressman 
Henry  Helstoski 's  office  on  Capitol  Hill.  The 
former  Congressman  is  currently  under  In- 
dictment for  allegedly  taking  payoffs  from 
Latin  American  aliens  to  Introduce  private 
bills  on  their  behalf  enabling  them  to  avoid 
deportation.  Helstoski  denies  any  knowledge 
of  why  his  name  was  In  agent  Letelier's  ad- 
dress book. 

Letelier's  ""week-at-a-glance"  appointment 
book  has  an  entry  for  September  16.  1976. 
which  reads  "Carter-Brzezlnskl"  and  appar- 
ently Indicates  that  the  Chilean  Marxist  ex- 
pected to  see  the  Presidential  candidate  and 
his  national  security  advisor  that  evening. 
Later,  after  their  names,  communist  agent 
Leteller  found  It  necessary  or  convenient  to 
write  In  Spanish,  "I  sent  regrets.""  One  finds 
It  difficult  to  believe  that  a  Communist  agent 
of  influence  would  pass  up  such  an  opportu- 
nity. On  September  16th.  Carter  campaigned 
in  Detroit;  in  the  evening  both  Carter  and 
President  Ford  attended  an  Italian-American 


dinner  in  Washington.  The  Carter  White 
House  has  to  date  been  unwilling  to  com- 
ment on  this  matter. 

We  are  not,  after  all,  talking  about  an  In- 
nocent. In  January  1976,  Leteller  traveled  to 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  to  consult  with  Juan 
Marl  Bras,  foimder  and  secretary-general  of 
the  Castrolte  Communist  Puerto  RIcan  So- 
cialist Party  (P.S.P).  Marl  Bras  and  other 
PS.P.  leaders  have  repeatedly  stated  that  an 
armed  revolution  must  be  developed  In  Puer- 
to Rico,  and  expressed  their  support  of 
bombings  by  such  pro-Castro  terrorist  groups 
as  the  Armed  Commandos  of  Liberation 
(C.Ai.)  and  the  notorious  F.A.L.N.  (Armed 
Forces  of  National  Liberation)  which  killed 
four  and  seriously  wounded  over  fifty  In  the 
January  1975  Praunces  Tavern  bombings  In 
New  York. 

The  documents  In  Letelier's  brief  case  show 
that  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Washing- 
ton In  January  1975,  Orlando  Leteller  had 
been  in  contact  with  officials  of  the  Soviet, 
East  German,  and  Cuban  governments.  In- 
cluding some  with  known  intelligence  duties. 
They  Included  Yuly  M.  Vorontsov.  Minister 
Counsellor  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington; Rolf  Sleber,  the  East  German  Am- 
bassador; Oleg  Ignatsiev  of  Pravda,  the  offi- 
cial Soviet  Communist  Party  newspaper;  Ste- 
phen Shalaev.  president  of  the  Moscow  So- 
viet; Carlos  Altamlrano  and  Clodomlro  Al- 
meyda.  two  top  leaders  of  his  Chilean  Social- 
ist Party  who  live  in  East  Berlin;  and.  Raul 
Roa,  the  Cuban  Foreign  Minister. 

Leteller  was  planning  to  leave  Washington 
for  a  trip  to  Havana  on  the  day  he  was  mur- 
dered, possibly  explaining  why  he  was  carry- 
ing such  damning  documents.  Among  those 
he  was  to  meet  In  Cuba  was  Roa  On  Sep- 
tember 27th.  after  his  return  to  Washington, 
his  appointment  book  shows  Leteller  was  to 
have  had  luncheon  with  Vaieriy  D.  Nikolay- 
enko.  First  Secretary  of  the  Soviet  Embassy 
in  Washington  and  an  expert  on  Latin  Amer- 
ican affairs.  In  the  Soviet  diplomatic  world, 
the  First  Secretary  of  an  Embassy  Is  tradi- 
tionally an  espionage  kingpin. 

The  bomb  which  tore  off  Letelier's  legs 
also  slashed  the  throat  of  his  assistant, 
Ronnie  Mofflt,  who  viras  riding  in  the  front 
passenger's  seat.  Mrs.  Moffit  drovnied  In  her 
own  blood  within  minutes  of  the  blast  while 
her  husband,  Michael,  also  an  employee  of 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  escaped  vir- 
tually uninjured  but  was  unable  to  retrieve 
the  incriminating  Leteller  documents.  Inves- 
tigation of  the  murder  of  Leteller.  a  former 
diplomat.  Is  being  conducted  by  the  FBI. 
The  murder  of  Mrs.  Mofflt  Is  being  Investi- 
gated by  Washington's  Metropolitan  Police 
Department. 

These  Investigations  are  to  determine  who 
planted  the  bomb.  But  murder  requires  a 
motive,  and  the  Investigations  of  Letelier's 
activities  prior  to  his  murder  have  opened  up 
for  examination  the  Chilean's  web  of  contacts 
with  Soviet  officials  and  KGB  agenits,  Cuban 
espionage  chiefs,  Chilean  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
terrorists,  American  academics.  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  and  congressional  and  Admin- 
istration staffers  with  access  to  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence secrets. 

The  question  of  Letelier's  aotlvltles  as  a 
top-level  '"agent  of  Infiuence"  and  conduit 
for  Information  and  funds  responsive  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Soviet  Union  may  or 
may  not  be  answered  by  solving  his  murder. 
But  the  questions  raised  as  to  how  he  oper- 
ated, who  were  his  contacts,  and  whom  he 
may  have  compromised,  certainly  demand 
answers.  Let  us  start  with  a  brief  review  of 
Letelier's  public  career. 

THE   BACKGROtrND 

Orlando  Leteller  was  born  In  Chile  in  1932. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Chilean  Socialist  Party  (P.S.C),  which  Is 
not  of  the  social  democratic  or  Fabian  varie- 
ty but  openly  militant  and  avowedly  Marx- 
lst-Lenlnlst. The  leaders  of  the  Chilean  So- 
cialist  Party  took  their  cues  from  Moscow 
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Havana,  while  the  large  and  well- 
Chilean    Conununlst    Party    took 
from  Us  mentors  In  Moscow, 
of  the  two  groups  have  worked 
c^peratlon  since  1958.  their  dlfler- 
those  of  style  and  not  of  purpose, 
economist,    Leteller    moved    to 
n,   D.C..   In   1960  and   worked   for 
■American      Development      Bank 
until    1970.    becoming    I.A.DB. s 
Economic  Division,  Director  of 
charge  of  all   loans  for  develop- 
pr^Jects  In  Latin  America. 

the  next  decade  the  tall,  redheaded 
Kfarxlst  cultivated  the  political  and 
contacts  which  were  to  serve  him 
A  lende's  Ambassador  and  as  leader 
Chilean  Marxists  In   North   America. 
Leteller  had  access  to  Ir.ipor- 
and  financial  Intelligence  In- 
and  security  sources  report  that 
mld-19€0s  he  was  considered  a 
Soviet  agent, 
election  late  In  1970  of  the  Marx- 
Unldad    Popular    Government, 
returned  to  Santiago  to  aid  his  Com- 
pany  leader.   President    Salvador 
March  1971,  Leteller  was  back  In 
n   as   Ambassador   to   the    United 
position  he  held  until  May   1973, 
recalled  by  Allende  to  help  shore 
collapsing     Marxist     Government, 
returned  to  Santiago  to  become  Por- 
then  Interior  Minister  (with 
for  Internal  security  and  the 
) .  Just  12  days  before  the  coup, 
m^de  Minister  of  Defense,  apparently 
to  make  full  personal  use  of  the 
9  mm.  submachine  guns — fitted 
had    brought    with    him 
United  States. 

released  by  the  antl-Commu- 

Government  since   the  fall  of 

l4dlcate  that  Leteller,  while  serving 

Ambassador,    was    linked   with   a 

uggUng  ring  through  which  money 

for  the  Illegal  Importation  of  arms 

The  weapons  were  used  to  equip 

private  army — a  "popular  mlUtla  " 

the   revolutlonwles   of  Dnidad 

l|itended   to  stage  an   "auto-coup" 

The  cocaine  smuggling  ring  was 

Squella  Avendano,  arrested  In 

possession  of  203  pounds  of  co- 

a  street-sale  value  of  millions  of 

Squella  Avendano  was  at  the  time 

volved    In    Allende's    Presidential 

and  was  scheduled  for  a  Cabinet 

his  U.S.  arrest  aborted.  Leteller 

d  In  the  negotiations  with  U.S. 

In  obtaining  Squella  Avendano's 

AAiong  the  proposals  reported  at  the 

'  hat  he  be  exchanged  for  U.S.  Black 

a  Id  Republic  of  New  Africa  members 

CVba. 

of  Defense  Leteller  was  arrested 

September  11,  1973,  the  day  of 

preen^ptive  antl -Communist  coup,  and 

September  9,   1974.  Leteller's  re- 

aggresslvely  sought  by  the  world 

movement.  U.S.  groups  such  as 

ntematlonal  League  for  Peace  and 

the  pro-Castro   "Chile  solidarity" 

Amnesty     International,     and 

leftist    and    "Liberal"    academics. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 

he    was    "not    unlnvolved"    In 

the   Chilean   authorities  for  re- 

L^teller. 

3  friend.   General   Diego  Arias  of 
ew  to  Santiago  to  escort  him  to 
upon  his  release.  Leteller's  wife 
sons   followed.   In   January    1976. 
Orl^indo  Leteller  came  to  the  United 
a   Venezuelan   passport.   He   was 
'  iflth  a  visiting  professorship  In  pe- 
at American  University  and 
staff  of  the  Marxist  Institute  for 
Stiidles.  where  the  following  year  he 
director    of    I.P.S.'s   foreign    affairs 
Transnational  Institute  (T.N.I.). 
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iNsrrrnn  ro«  polict  studixs 

For  a  top-level  "agent  of  influence,"  Wash- 
ington's Institute  for  Policy  Studies  provided 
a  near  Ideal  location.  Founded  In  1963,  I.P.S, 
Is  a  consortium  of  New  Left  Marxists  (with  a 
sprinkling  of  old  Stalinists)  pxublng  for  a 
socialist  America  by  a  variety  of  tactics.  One 
tactic  Involves  a  sort  of  lobbying  or  subver- 
sion from  the  top  by  which  the  Institute 
attempts  to  gain  Influence  In  Congresa 
tnrough  seminars  for  staff  aides  and  direct 
contacts  with  legislators.  Another  tactic  In- 
volves attempting  to  break  down  the  political 
and  economic  fabric  of  society  Into  commu- 
nity-based collectives  which  would  own  and 
operate  all  property  and  resources  In  an 
area.  Yet  another  tactic  Involves  setting  up  a 
resource  center  and  clearinghouse  for  New 
Left  elected  and  appointed  officials  and  send- 
ing them  to  observe  the  tactics  of  the  Itailan 
"Eurocommunlsts,"  Eastern  European  Soviet 
satellites,  and  Conununlst  Cuba. 

Like  Leteller,  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  has  never  discounted  the  role  of 
violence  and  terrorism  In  what  It  terms  "so- 
cial change."  In  the  1960s  and  1970s,  l.VS. 
numbered  among  Its  staff — the  I.P.S.  calls 
them  fellows — such  known  contacts  of  the 
terrorist  Weather  Underground  Organiza- 
tion as  Andrew  Kopklnd  and  Robert  "Bo" 
Burllngham;  the  Algerian  terrorist  Cherlff 
Guellal:  assorted  Castroltes  Including  Saul 
Landau:  and.  other  revolutionaries  such  as 
Eqbal    Ahmad. 

The  I.P.S.  devised  and  circulated  the  sce- 
nario for  the  1971  Mayday  disruptions  which 
attempted  to  blockade  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington and  as  the  demonstrators  then  said. 
"shut  down  the  government."  The  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies  and  its  Transnational  In- 
stitute boast  among  their  leading  fellows 
Paul  Jacobs,  an  admitted  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.;  Roberta  Salper,  a 
1973  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Castrolte  Communist  Puerto  RIcan  So- 
cialist Party  (P.S.P.  i  who  worked  with  Letel- 
ler: Baskir  Vashee,  a  member  of  the  Marxist 
terrorist  Zimbabwe  African  People's  Union 
of  Rhodesia:  and,  Tarlq  All,  head  of  Inter- 
national Marxist  Group  (I.M,G.),  the  Brit- 
ish section  of  the  Trotskylte  terrorist  Fourth 
International  which  Is  now  doing  Its  ugly 
work  In  Ireland.  Also  the  I.P.S.  has  run 
several  operations  In  support  of  the  ter- 
rorist Palestine  Liberation  Organization: 
One  directly  In  contact  with  the  P.L.O.  Is 
the  Middle  East  Research  and  Informa- 
tion Project,  with  which  Michael  Moflltt  Is 
Involved;  another,  called  Brelra  ("Alterna- 
tive" In  Hebrew),  works  to  develop  radical 
Jewish  support  for  the  P.L.O. 

What  could  be  more  natural  than  for 
I.P.S.  to  make  the  dynamic  Leteller  direc- 
tor of  T.N.I.,  Its  fledgling  International 
operation? 

LErELIER    rtt    ACTION 

When  Orlando  Leteller  first  returned  to 
the  United  States  he  lived  "furtively"  for 
a  time  in  a  friend's  house  In  suburban 
Bethesda.  Maryland,  "receiving  only  trusted 
visitors."  Among  those  visitors  were  several 
staffers  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  the  so-called  Church  Com- 
mittee. 

Following  leads  from  the  Leteller  papers, 
It  has  been  established  that  Church  Com- 
mittee staffers  preparing  the  Hearings  on 
CIA.  covert  operations  against  Allende  In 
Chile  received  Information  from  Leteller 
during  at  least  three  meetings.  Two  of  those 
staffers.  Rick  Inderfurth  and  Greg  Trevlta, 
are  now  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 

Others  Involved  have  told  Investigative 
reporters  that  they  were  unaware  of  Letel- 
ler's long  connections  with  hostile  Commu- 
nist governments,  did  not  know  of  his  arms 
imports  into  Chile,  and  had  seen  no  reason 
to  question  his  credibility.  As  I  write  the 


National  Security  Council  has  refused 
comment. 

Leteller's  Interest  In  learning  about  the 
Intelligence-gathering  capability  of  the  U.S. 
was  not  confined  to  contacts  with  Senate 
staffers.  Material  In  his  brief  case  shows  that 
he  was  In  contact  with  the  Center  for  Na- 
tional Security  Studies  (C.N.S.8.),  a  Wash- 
ington group  heavily  interlocked  with  I.P.S. 
that  has  as  its  prime  stated  object  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  C.I,A.  and  a  drastic  curtailment 
of  P3.I.  activities.  At  C.N.S.S.,  Leteller  would 
have  been  able  to  meet  all  levels  of  those 
working  to  destroy  our  Intelligence  capabil- 
ity, from  Morton  Halperln,  a  former  National 
Security  Council  staffer,  through  members  of 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild  and  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  to  staffers  of  the 
Organizing  Committee  for  a  Fifth  Estate 
(OC5).' 

In  addition  to  serving  as  an  active  member 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  (Fund  for 
peace's)  Center  for  International  Policy 
(C.I.P.),  Leteller  also  developed  close  ties 
with  the  North  American  Oongress  on  Latin 
America  (N.A.CX.A.).  The  N.A.C.L.A.  was 
formed  early  In  1967  by  the  8.D.S.  Radical 
Education  Project  In  response  to  Castro's 
establishment  of  the  Trlcontlnental  ap- 
paratus for  the  export  of  Communist  subver- 
sion and  terrorism  throughout  the  "Third 
World."  The  North  American  Congress  on 
Latin  America  wais  described  at  Its  birth  by 
S.D.S.  national  leaders  as  the  "Intelligence- 
gathering  arm"  of  the  New  Left.  Its  research- 
ers concentrate  on  obtaining  economic  Intel- 
ligence, publicly  and  by  trick,  on  Important 
U.S.  businesses  (particularly  defense  con- 
tractors) as  well  as  the  U.S.  Government. 
Michael  Klare  of  Princeton,  the  N.A.C.L.A. 
founder  and  also  an  I.P.S. /T.N.I,  fellow,  pro- 
vided Information  on  U.S.  arms  export  poli- 
cies In  1975  to  the  Soviets'  World  Peace 
Council,  to  Cuban  experts  In  Havana,  and  at 
the  Fund  for  Peace  offices  In  Washington. 
PhlUp  Agee.  the  C.I.A.  defector,  credited 
N.A.C.L.A.  staffers,  the  Cuban  government, 
and  the  Cuban  Communist  Party  with  pro- 
viding him  with  material  for  his  antl-C.I.A. 
expose.  The  Cuban  government  reprints 
N.A.C.L.A.  materials  and  uses  N.A.C.L.A. 
studies  to  "document"  Its  antl-Amerlcan  at- 
tacks Many  of  the  N.A.C.L.A.  staffers  are  vet- 
erans of  the  Venceremos  Brigade. 

During  the  late  summer  of  1976.  a 
N.A.C.L.A.  task  force  led  by  Steve  Volk  and 
Elizabeth  Farnsworth  was  working  with 
leteller  in  the  production  of  pro-AIlende 
economic  propaganda.  A  letter  from  Ms. 
Farnsworth  to  Leteller  dated  August  25. 
1976,  read  In  part: 

"I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  you  could 
help  us  a  great  deal  with  certain  parts  of 
the  December  report.  In  about  three  weeks, 
Richard  Felnberg  (who  Is  coauthoring  our 
report  with  me)  will  contact  you  basically 
for  an  Interview.  Do  not  tell  anyone  else  that 
he  Is  working  on  the  project,  please.  It  would 
not  help  his  work  at  Tretisury  (obviously)." 

The  Richard  Felnberg  to  whom  Ms.  Pams- 
worth's  letter  refers  Is  a  former  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  who  now  works  as  an  economist 
In  the  Treasury  Department's  Office  of  De- 
velopment Policy.  The  article  which  Ms. 
Farnsworth  said  Felnberg  would  coauthor 
was   published  by  N.A.CL.A.   three  months 


>  It  Is  Interesting  to  recall  that  members  of 
OC5  are  active  supporters  of  the  German 
terrorist  group  known  as  the  Baader-Melnhof 
gang.  Ramsey  Clark,  perhaps  our  least  dis- 
tinguished Attorney  General,  has  sought  to 
repi^sent  these  Communist  thugs  In  West 
Germany's  courts:  he  was  unsuccessful.  How- 
ever, he  had  more  success  In  negotiating 
"guidelines"  for  the  F.B.I,  to  observe  at  I.P.S. 
while  investigating  Leteller's  death.  The  I.P.S. 
staffers,  obviously  with  something  to  con- 
ceal, would  not  be  Interviewed  by  the  Bureau 
until  aided  by  legal  talent  working  to  Clark's 
guidelines. 
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after  Leteller's  death  and  was  entitled  "Time 
of  Reckoning:   The  U.S.  and  Chile." 

Felnberg  now  claims  that  he  was  "too 
busy"  to  cooperate  with  N.A.C.L.A.;  however, 
the  article  Indicates  that  considerable  help 
was  received  from  a  government  official  who, 
according  to  the  footnotes,  "must  remain 
anonymous." 

In  a  telephone  interview.  Mr.  Felnberg 
stressed  that  he  had  never  met  Orlando 
Leteller.  had  not  coauthored  the  article,  and 
was  a  "Junior  economist"  without  access  to 
the  higher  levels  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  He 
refused  to  talk  about  his  ties  to  N.A.CX.A. 
or  to  explain  why  a  N.A.C.L.A.  functionary. 
Ms.  Farnsworth,  would  put  him  In  contact 
with  Communist  Intelligence  agent  Leteller. 

What  should  be  done? 

The  F.B.I,  should  conduct  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  employees  of  Federal  agen- 
cies who  collaborated  with  or  received  money 
from  Orlando  Leteller.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  however,  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  determine  whether  any  of  its  Mem- 
bers or  staff  have  been  used  by  this  man. 
whether  they  have  received  any  money  or 
other  thing  of  value  from  him,  provided  any 
information  to  him,  or  acted  in  any  way  at 
the  Initiative  of  agent  Leteller  or  any  Com- 
munist power  or  entity.  The  matter  is  ob- 
viously very  serious  and  deserves  Immediate 
official  attention. 

Mr.  HELMS,  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
on  this  floor,  I  heard  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
criticize  the  terrorist  operations  of  the 
Government  of  Libya,  and  their  world- 
wide terrorist  network.  Yet  Leteller  and 
the  IPS  are  very  closely  associated  with 
that  network.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  Mr.  Lctelier  consulted  with  terror- 
ist leaders,  and  the  IPS  has  provided  the 
arguments  supporting  terrorism  and  rev- 
olutionary movements  of  every  kind,  in- 
cluding those  supported  by  Libya.  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, I  find  an  inconsistency.  If  Letelier 
was  a  victim  of  terrorism,  he  was  also 
an  agent  of  terrorism. 

I  say  that  murder  is  murder;  but  let 
us  keep  it  in  perspective.  Letelier  was  a 
man  using  the  facade  of  the  human 
rights  movement  to  dupe  the  supporters 
of  that  movement.  He  was  using  the 
human  rights  movement  to  conceal  the 
goals  of  terrorism,  and  he  boasted  of  it 
to  his  Cuban  connections. 

He  who  lives  by  the  sword  shall  die 
by  the  sword.  Letelier  was  the  knowing 
dgent  and  participant  in  the  plots  and 
plans  of  international  terrorism  and  in- 
ternational communism.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  man  who  lives  by  the 
deeds  of  terrorism  should  call  down 
upon  himself  a  terrorist's  death. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  brief  response,  since 
my  name  was  used  in  the  course  of  this 
brief  debate. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  been 
around  the  Senate  long  enough  to  know 
good,  if  somewhat  questionable,  debating 
techniques.  One  of  the  debating  techni- 
ques familiar  to  him  and  many  others 
is  to  say  something  that  another  Sen- 
ator has  not  said  and  then  di.ssociate 
himself  with  that.  That  is  just  what  the 


Senator  from  North  Carolina  hao  done 
here. 

All  I  mentioned  was  that  there  was  an 
assassination  of  two  individuals  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  name  of  one  was 
Mr.  Letelier.  The  name  of  the  other  was 
Ronni  Mofifett.  Ronni  Moflfett,  an  Amer- 
ican citizen — and  Orlando  Letelier.  a 
former  Foreign  Minister  of  Chile  and 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  If  he 
had  violated  the  laws  here  in  the  United 
States,  we  should  have  taken  the  neces- 
sary actions  against  him.  If  he  were  an 
evil  man  or  a  bad  man,  that  is  something 
that  can  be  said;  but  it  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  this  particular 
amendment. 

Why  does  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  not  defame  Ronni  Moffett, 
an  American  citizen?  She  was  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  American  law.  She  was 
entitled  to  walk  around  Washington. 
D.C,  without  fear  of  assassination.  Why 
does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
not  defame  her  if  that  is  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do?  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  she  had  recently  been 
married,  and  was  living  here  in  Wash- 
ington. Her  parents  are  a  middle-class 
family  from  New  Jersey;  she  worked  as 
a  research  assistant. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  a  government  that  has 
been  found  by  American  courts  to  be 
involved  in  international  terrorism  and 
paid  funds  to  assassinate  individ'ials 
here,  in  Washington.  D.C.  If  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  wants  to  lift  the 
restrictions  on  military  aid  and  sales, 
that  is  what  his  amendment  would  do. 
It  would  say  that  their  record  had  so 
much  improved  that  we  are  now  going 
to  permit  sales  and  credits — credits  in 
American  taxpayers'  money — to  Chile. 

I  find  it  somewhat  diflBcult  to  under- 
stand the  rationale  and  the  reasoning  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  in  an- 
other sense  as  well.  What  possible  sense 
does  it  make  for  the  United  States  to 
arm  Argentina  to  the  teeth  and  arm 
Chile  to  the  teeth  so  they  can  go  out  and 
kill  themselves,  with  American  weapons? 
Mr.  President,  if  Mr.  Pinochet  or  the 
Chilean  Government  want  to  buy  mili- 
tary equipment,  let  it  not  be  done  with 
American  military  aid. 

A  final  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
this  amendment  does  not  affect  humani- 
tarian aid  and  assistance.  Despite  my 
strong  differences  with  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment and  the  junta,  if  there  are  hun- 
gry children  in  Chile,  they  certainly 
should  not  be  implicated  for  the  out- 
rageous, inexcusable  actions  of  the  Chil- 
ean Government.  I  would  not,  certainly, 
interfere  with  what  has  been  the  food 
assistance  program  to  those  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
pious  statements  about  trying  to  deal 
with  international  terrorism  and  the 
Hart  amendment  yesterday,  I  think,  of- 
fered the  opportunity  for  the  Senate  to 
go  on  record  in  one  way,  to  say  "No" 
on  the  issue  of  international  terrcrism. 
The  tabling  motion  that  I  will  seen  of- 
fer on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  will  give  Senators 
an  opportunity  to  say  "No"  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
point  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts made  was  very  correct  In  that  It 
is  not  in  the  American  national  interest 
to  give  weapons  to  conflicting  parties 
around  the  world  as  we  do.  We  have 
seen  wars  fought,  as  happened  in  the 
India-Pakistan  War  some  years  back, 
with  American-furnished  weapons  on 
both  sides.  The  same  argument  would 
apply  here.  The  only  country  against 
which  Chile  would  want  to  apply  these 
weapons  is  with  Argentina  or  vice  versa. 
I  think  the  question  of  what  military 
assistance  to  these  countries  would  be 
used  for  could  well  be  asked. 

We  come  to  the  case  at  hand  and  I 
find  myself  in  a  difficult  position,  be- 
cause I  do  believe  that  the  vicious  gov- 
ernment that  was  Chile's,  and  the  auto- 
cratic government  that  it  still  is.  has 
improved  its  treatment  of  people  in  the 
last  few  months  and  that  fact  should  be 
recognized.  There  is  no  excusing,  no  con- 
doning the  hideous  treatment  of  the 
past — the  torture,  the  abuse.  I  have  read 
some  of  the  records  of  Amnesty  Inter- 
national and  I  have  heard  reports  di- 
rectly of  what  human  beings  have  suf- 
fered in  the  past.  There  is  no  excuse 
whatsoever.  But  the  condition  has  im- 
proved a  certain  amount. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
few  months  of  improved  behavior  on 
the  r>art  of  Chile  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  change  in  the  current  policy  prohibit- 
ing military  assistance  to  that  country. 
I  believe  that  we  should  wait  and  see  if 
recently  improved  conditions  continue. 
Then  when  we  consider  next  year's  for- 
eign assistance  bill  we  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  judge  whether  military  aid  to 
Chile  should  be  resumed. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  good,  per- 
haps, if  we  had  more  time  to  consider  this 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  have  a  hearing  on  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Chile.  On  balance,  while  I 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  vote  first  on  a 
compromise  amendment,  my  under- 
standing is  that  will  not  come  up  until 
after  the  vote  on  the  tabling  motion. 
Therefore,  I  shall  support  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  raising  this  issue,  but  I  urge 
mv  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
tabling  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

If  the  tabling  amendment  fails,  I  shall 
offer  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
Helms  amendment.  The  perfecting 
amendment  will  repeal  the  prohibitions 
on  Chile.  It  will  require  that  no  assist- 
ance be  furnished,  no  sales  of  defense 
articles  or  services  may  be  made,  no  cred- 
its extended,  no  export  licenses  may  be 
issued  unless  there  is  a  certification  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Government  of  Chile  has  made  sig- 
nificant progress  in  complying  with  in- 
ternationally recognized  principles  of  hu- 
man rights  and  that  the  provision  of 
such  assistance,  articles,  or  services  is  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  though  there  is  much 
to  be  desired  in  the  human  rights  policy 
of  the  Chilean  Government,  progress  has 
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been  made.  SpeciflcaUy.  there  have  been 
no  disappearances  since  October  1977. 
no  indefl  lite  detentions  without  charges 
since  19' 6.  and  amnesty  in  1978  that 
freed  mo  it  persons  serving  sentences  for 
political  leasons. 
Therefjre,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
folk  wing  the  tabling  motion  of  the 
rom  Massachusetts,  and  in  the 
^.  tabling  motion  fails — and  I 
colleagues  to  vote  aaglnst  it — 
V  offer  at  this  time,  for  imme- 
coiisideration  and  without  further 
perfecting  amendment,  and  I 
for  the  ye£is  and  nays  on  that 
amendment  at  that  time;  that 
no  debate:  that  it  be  voted  on 
following  the  vote  on  the 
njotion  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
in  the  event  that  the  tabling 
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PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Is    the 
from  Illinois  now  putting  the 
-consent  request? 
PEJRCY.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 

KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 

i^ght  to  object,  I  express  to  the 
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comes  as  no  surprise  to 

them.  They  have  been  frank 

in  what  they  intended  to  do 

s»^b1ect,  and  they  made  that  clear 

Members  of  the  Senate.  As  a 

I  express  appreciation  for  the 

has  been  handled. 

no  objection.  At  an  appropriate 

there  is  no  further  discussion, 

my  other  motion. 

Mr.  President,  reserving 

to  object.  I  wonder  if  it  might 

for  there  to  be  5  or  10  min- 

e^planation  of  the  so-called  com- 

I  believe  it  is  extraordinary  to 

situation  in  which  an  amend- 

jffered  and  there  is  no  debate 

lo  not  believe  that  every  Sen- 

the  Chamber  to  hear  the  chair- 

3|D-second    explanation    of    his 

amendment.  I  think  it  might  be  in  order 

s  to  know  what  the  subse- 

vote  will  be. 

PIIRCY.  Mr.  President,  I  respect 

r^uest.  I  did  siunmarize  it.  It  is 

perfecting   amendment.   I  will 

entire  perfecting  amendment 

be  offered. 

1.  line  4.  of  the  amendment  pro- 

the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

716.".   Insert   "(a)". 

1,  line  6,  after  the  words  "Is  re- 

idd  the  following  words: 

N(  t withstanding  any  other  provision 


assistance  may  be  furnished  un- 
rs  2.  4.  5  or  6  of  part  n  of  the  For- 
ance  Act  of  1961  to  Chile: 
sale  of  defense  articles  or  services 
mkde  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Cque; 

credits  (Including  participation  In 

be  extended  and  no  loan  may 

under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 

irlth  respect  to  Chile:    and 

export  licenses  may  be  Issued  un- 

38  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 

or  the  Government  of  Chile,  unless 

the    President    submits    to    the 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  a  detailed  report 
certifying — 

"(A)  that  the  Government  of  Chile  has 
made  significant  progress  In  complying  with 
Internationally  recognized  principles  of 
human  rights: 

"(B)  that  the  provision  of  such  assist- 
ance, articles  or  services  Is  In  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States,  and 

"(C)  that  the  Government  of  Chile  Is  not 
aiding   or   abetting   International   terrorism. 

"(S)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Government  of  Chile  should  take  steps  to 
bring  to  Justice  by  all  legal  means  avail- 
able In  the  United  States  or  Chile  thcxse  In- 
dicted by  a  U.S.  grand  Jury  In  connection 
with  the  murders  of  Orlando  Leteller  and 
Ronnl  Mointt." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand what  I  was  saying. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  going  to  vote 
on  a  tabling  motion.  If  that  motion  falls, 
under  the  un£inimous-consent  request, 
immediately  after  Senators  coming  to 
the  floor  and  voting  up  or  down  on  the 
tabling  motion,  they  will  vote  on  the 
substitute. 

I  think  we  can  take  judicial  notice  of 
the  fact  that  six  Senators  are  in  the 
Chamber,  and  I  doubt  that  many  of  them 
are  listening  to  the  Senator's  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Could  we  have  10  minutes  of  discus- 
sion? I  say  that  because  yesterday  we 
had  some  confusion  about  votes  that 
were  stacked  up,  and  Senators  came  to 
the  floor  thinking  there  was  general 
compromise  and  agreement  on  things, 
and  there  was  not.  I  do  not  imderstand 
why  we  have  to  have  one  vote  right  af- 
ter the  other. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  smiply  attempting  to  cooperate  with 
the  leadership  and  a  number  of  Senators 
who  are  preparing  to  leave  and  who  wish 
to  be  here  for  final  passage.  I  thought  it 
was  a  reasonable  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the 
event  the  Kennedy  tabling  motion  fails, 
there  be  a  period  of  10  minutes,  equally 
divided,  to  debate  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment I  shall  send  to  the  desk,  and  I  shall 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration.  At 
the  end  of  that  10  minutes,  5  minutes  on 
a  side,  we  would  vote  immediately,  on  a 
roUcall  vote,  on  the  so-called  Percy  per- 
fecting amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
by  Senator  Helms  from  North  Carolina. 
This  amendment  would  repeal  the  statu- 
tory provision  which  prohibits  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance,  training,  and  commer- 
cial sale  of  arms  to  Chile. 

Chile  is  a  longtime  ally  of  the  United 
States  and  has  supported  major  U.S. 
policies  in  this  hemisphere.  A  continued 
good  relationship  with  this  South  Ameri- 
can country  is  a  definite  asset  to  our  Na- 
tion at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  export 
of  communism  by  the  Soviets  and  by 
Castro,  this  area  of  the  globe  has  become 
increasingly  unstable  in  recent  years. 


Marxist  factions  have  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  problems  in  the  economi- 
cally depressed  nations  of  South  Amer- 
ica. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  should  do 
what  we  can  to  help  Chile  resist  Com- 
munist aggression.  Chile  controls  a 
strategically  important  position  at  the 
tip  of  the  South  American  continent 
adjacent  to  key  shipping  lanes.  For  this 
and  other  reasons,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
important  to  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  in  the  free  world  that  Chile 
not  come  under  Communist  domination. 

We  should  not  unnecessarily  restrict 
the  President  if  he  decides  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
ply assistance  to  friendly  countries  such 
as  Chile,  who  may  desperately  need  it  to 
maintain  their  freedom.  It  is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  uphold  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  protect  our  interest  in  this 
hemisphere.  Mr.  President,  for  these  rea- 
sons I  fully  support  the  amendment,  and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  do  likewise. 
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UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  S.  1503,  CALENDAR  NO.  290— 
THE  STANDBY  PETROLEUM  AL- 
LOCATION ACT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  1503  following  dis- 
position of  S.  1196,  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Authorization  Act. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
S.  1503  be  temporarily  laid  aside  by  12 
noon  on  Friday,  October  23. 

Provided,  further,  that  consideration 
of  S.  1503  resume  on  Thursday,  October 
29. 

Provided  further,  that  when  considera- 
tion is  resumed  on  Thursday,  October  29, 
there  be  the  following  time  agreement: 

Two  hours  on  the  bill  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Senator  McClure  and 
Senator  Jackson; 

One  hour  equally  divided  on  amend- 
ments in  the  first  degree ; 

Thirty  minutes  equally  divided  on 
amendments  in  the  second  degree; 

Twenty  minutes  equally  divided  on  any 
debatable  motions,  appeals  or  points  of 
order,  if  so  submitted  to  the  Senate  and 
that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form, 
with  the  following  exceptions : 

A  Bradley  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  bill. 

A  Bradley  amendment  dealing  with 
revenue  recycling. 

A  Robert  Byrd  amendment  dealing 
with  energy  budgets  with  2  hours  equally 
divided. 

Provided,  further,  that  Senator 
Bradley  have  3  hours  under  his  control, 
during  which  time  he  be  permitted  to 
offer  the  two  Bradley  specified  nonger- 
mane  amendments  already  identified 
and  one  germane  amendment,  and  that 
Senator  McClure  have  2  hours  under 
his  control  in  opposition  to  the  Bradley 
amendments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  if  there  is  no 
objection  from  the  minority  leader  on 
this,  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  will  reserve  the  right  to  object,  and  I 


thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  protecting  the  leader- 
ship and  the  Members  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  President,  would  it  be  the  intention 
to  lay  this  bill,  S.  1503,  before  the  Senate 
tonight  and  then  lay  it  aside  until 
Friday? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is,  as  soon  as  we 
have  final  passage  tonight.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PELL.  Is  that  assuming  final  pas- 
sage of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  first? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct.  We  are 
aiming  for  final  passage  tonight. 

Mr.  PELL.  And  if  we  do  not  achieve 
final  passage  tonight,  then  what 
happens? 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  would  be  the  desire  of 
the  managers  of  the  bill  that  the  pend- 
ing business  tomorrow  morning  be  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  so  that  we  do  finish  it. 
We  are  struggling  very  hard  today.  It 
now  appears  that  it  will  be  a  timeframe 
of  9  o'clock  tonight,  unless  Senators  can 
cut  down  their  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  request 
read  by  Mr.  Helms  provides  for  tempo- 
rarily laying  before  the  Senate  S.  1503, 
the  Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act, 
following  the  disposition  of  the  pending 
business,  and  that  then  S.  1503  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  by  noon  tomorrow 
until  Thursday,  the  29th.  So  there  is  no 
objection  on  tliis  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  following  the  disposition 
of  S.  1196.  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
slder»t!on  of  3.  1603  (Order  No.  290).  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  President  to  allocate  sup- 
plies of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
during  a  severe  petroleum  supply  shortage: 
Provided,  That  on  Friday,  October  23.  1981. 
at  no  later  than  12:00  noon,  the  Senate 
temporarily  lay  aside  S.  1S03. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  Thursday.  Octo- 
ber 29,  1981.  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  S.  1503  and  that  thereafter  debate 
on  any  amendment  In  the  first  degree  be 
limited  to  1  hour  (except  for  a  Bradley 
substitute  amendment  for  the  bill,  a  Bradley 
amendment  dealing  with  revenue  recycling, 
and  a  further  Bradley  amendment  which 
l3  germane,  on  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  shall  have  a  total  of 
3  hours,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  shall  have  2  hours  In  opposition 
to  the  3  Bradley  amendments;  and  a  Robert 
C.  Byrd  amendment  dealing  with  energy 
budgets,  on  which  there  shall  be  2  hours), 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill: 
debate  on  any  amendment  In  the  second 
degree  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill;  and 
debate  on  any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order  which  Is  submitted  or  on 
which  the  Chair  entertains  debate  be  lim- 
ited to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill:  Provided.  That  In 
the  event  the  manager  of  the  bill  Is  In  favor 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time 
In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee:    Pro- 


vided further.  That  no  amendment  that  Is 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) :  Provided 
further,  That  the  said  Senators,  or  either 
of  them.  may.  from  the  time  under  their 
control  on  thJe  passage  of  the  said  bUl.  aUot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT COOPERATION  ACT 
OF  1981 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
S.  1196. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  will  offer  a  motion 
to  table  the  pending  matter  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  wish 
to  speak  to  that  matter.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  motion  to  table 
when  it  is  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  believe  it  extremely  un- 
wise for  the  United  States  to  lift  the  ban 
on  military  sales  to  Chile  at  this  time. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  issued 
some  strong  rhetoric  pledging  an  inter- 
national campaign  against  terrorism.  It 
is  consistent  with  this  to  maintain  our 
opposition  to  military  sales  to  the  Gov- 
errunent  of  Chile,  a  government  which 
has  plotted  and  carried  out  an  act  of 
terrorism  here  in  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  also 
issued  strong  rhetoric  pledging  not  to 
diminish  our  commitment  to  human 
rights.  It  is  consistent  with  this  to  oppose 
lifting  restrictions  on  sales  to  Chile, 
since  the  human  rights  situation  in  that 
country  has  deteriorated  in  the  past 
year.  Particularly  outrageous  was  the 
summary  expulsion  of  Jaime  Castillo 
Velasco  of  the  Chilean  Committee  on 
Human  Rights,  the  former  Chilean 
Minister  of  Justice,  and  the  Chilean  at- 
torney for  the  family  of  Orlando  Letelier. 

As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  noted,  such  actions  by  the  Chilean 
junta  and  summary  detention  of  Chilean 
citizens  by  the  secret  police  are  taking 
place  without  authority  under  the 
Chilean  Constitution,  the  same  Consti- 
tution which  has  been  put  in  place  to 
insure  General  Pinochet's  maintenance 
of  dictatorial  power  until  nearly  the  end 
of  this  decade. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  would  advance 
American  interests  or  American  ideals  to 
funnel  arms  to  such  a  dictatorship.  We 
see  daily  press  reports  about  the  Reagan 
admlnistra.tion  policy  of  shipping  arms 
to  every  trouble  spot  aroimd  the  world. 
I  do  not  believe  selling  arms  to  Chile 
would  advance  our  stature  In  the  inter- 
national community  or  advance  our  na- 
tional security. 

Thus,  I  will  support  and  urge  others 
to  support  the  tabling  motion  to  be  of- 
fered by  Senator  Kennedy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  make 


a  motion  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sulBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  On  this  motion, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  DURENBERCER).  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa). 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAs),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  Is  there  any  other  Senator 
who  wishes  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  30, 
n.ays  57,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  324  Leg.| 
YEAS — 30 


Baucus 

G'enn 

Metzenbaum 

Blden 

Hart 

MltcheU 

Bradley 

Hudd->jton 

MoiTiihan 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Pell 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Provmlre 

Oonncn 

Kenfljcdy 

Pryor 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Randolph 

EagletoD 

Levin 

Rlege 

E?»n 

Matsunaga 

Sarbaaes 

Ford 

Melcher 
NAYS— 57 

Williams 

Abdoor 

Hatch 

Nimn 

Andrews 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Armstrong 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Baker 

Heflln 

Quayle 

Eentsen 

Heinz 

Roth 

Baren 

Helms 

Rudman 

Boschwltz 

HoUlngs 

Sasser 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Johnat/>n 

Specter 

Cochran 

Ka^sebeum 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Stennis 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Symma 

Di  >  on 

Long 

Thunnond 

I>o:e 

Lugar 

Tower 

E)omenlcl 

Mathlas 

WaUop 

East 

Mattlngly 

Wamer 

Gam 

McClure 

Zortnaky 

Gorton 

Murkowskl 

Nlckics 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Bumjjers 

Dodd 

Stevens 

Chafee 

Durexiberger 

Tfongas 

DAmato 

Goldwater 

Weicker 

DeConclnl 

Hayakawa 

Draiton 

Pressler 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Helms's  amendment  (UP  No.  502)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  Is 
order. 
Mr 

Chair  stat^ 

The 
the  previous 
nois  (Mr. 
offer  an 
of  the 
with  debat^ 
divided. 


correct.  The  Senate  is  not  in 


KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

the  parliamentary  situation? 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 

order,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 

Percy)  is  to  be  recognized  to 

anendment  to  the  amendment 

Senator  from   North  Carolina, 

limited  to  10  minutes,  equally 


W    AMENDMENT   NO.    S03 


PEI  iCY 


Mr 

amendment 
Immediat* 

The 
will  reporl 

The  legi  slative 


PR]  SSIDING  ( 


The 
proposes 
bered  503 


Sen  Iter 


10 


a(  d 


Mr 

unanimou! 
of  the  am 

The 
objection 

The 

On  page 
posed  by 
after  "Sec. 

On  page 
pealed.", 

"(b) 
of  law — 

(1)  No 
chapters  2 
elgn 

(2)  no 
may  be 
trol  Act  to 

(3)  no 
credits ) 
be 
trol  Act 

(4)  no 
section  38 
to  or  for 
and    until 
Speaker  of 
the 

Relations 
certifying— 

(A)    thai 
made  si 


PE  RCY. 


Mr.    President,    I    ask 
consent  that  further  reading 
(  ndment  be  dispensed  with. 

OFFICER.  Without 
t  Is  so  ordered. 
am<  ndment  is  as  follows: 

1,  line  4.  of  the  amendment  pro- 
Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
716.",  Insert  "(a)". 
I.  line  6.  after  the  words  "Is  re- 
the  following  words: 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 


tlie 


Assist  ince 

si.le 


mi  y 
guarant  ted 
wllh 
en  port  : 

3f    ( 

I  be 


Chalrni  an 

(If 


Mr 
the  yeas 

The 
sufficient 
second. 

The  yea^ 

Mr 


unanimous 
minute 
The 
objection 
ute  rollcal  1 


BAiaiR 


Mr 

the  right 
try  to  get 
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Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
consideration. 

OFFICER.  The  clerk 


clerk  read  as  follows: 

from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
unprlnted  amendment  nuin- 
amendment  No.  502. 


a4slstance  may  be  furnished  under 
4,  5  or  6  of  part  II  of  the  Por- 
Act  of   1961    to  ChUe; 
of  defense  articles  or  services 
mdde  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
Dhlle: 
cfedtts  (Including  participation  In 
be  extended  and  no  loan  may 
under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
respect  to  Chile:  and 

licenses  may  be  Issued  under 

3f  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 

Government  of  Chile,  unless 

the    President    submits    to    the 

:he  House  of  Representatives  and 

of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

the  Senate  a  detailed  report 


the  Government  of  Chile  has 
Ignlllcant  progress  in  complying  with 
Intematlon  illy  recognized  principles  of  hu- 
man rights 

(B)  that 
articles  or 
of  the  United 

(C)  that 
aiding  or 

(D)  It  la 
the  Govern  ment 
to  bring  to 
able   In 
Indicted  by 
with  the 
Ronnl  Moflttt 


the  provision  of  such  assistance. 

Services  is  In  the  national  interest 
States,  and 
the  Government  of  Chile  is  not 

afbettlng  International  terrorism, 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
of  Chile  should  take  steps 
Justice  by  all  legal  means  avatl- 
!  United  States  or  Chile  those 
a  U.S.  grand  Jury  In  connection 

iliurders  of  Orlando  Leteller  and 


PEI  tCY 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
ahd  nays. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
second?  There  is  a  sufficient 


and  nays  were  ordered. 
PEJRCY.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
consent  that  this  be  a  10- 
roUcall  vote. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
o  the  rollcall  being  a  10-mln- 


Mr.  President,  reserving 
o  object,  I  will  be  pleased  to 
consent  to  go  to  10-mlnute 


roUcalls,  but  at  this  moment  I  would  be 
constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  request  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  there  is  10  minutes 
on  this  discussion,  equally  divided.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  does  not  intend  to 
take  the  full  5  minutes. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  for  a  moment?  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  while,  per- 
sonally, I  am  disappointed  that  the  Ken- 
nedy motion  went  down.  I  do  believe  that 
the  amendment  before  us  is  an  excellent 
one,  carefully  drafted  and  wisely  drafted, 
the  product  of  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee seeking  to  achieve  the  objective 
of  the  Kennedy  amendment  without  the 
elements  in  it  that  may  have  caused  it 
not  to  pass  in  the  Senate. 

If  the  administration  is  really  intent 
on  repealing  the  restrictions  on  military 
assistance  to  Chile,  we  should  at  least 
do  what  we  did  in  the  case  of  Argentina. 
We  should  receive  a  Presidential  certifi- 
cation that  Chile  is  making  progress  in 
the  human  rights  area  and  we  should  be 
sure  that  Chile  is  doing  all  it  can  to  ex- 
tradite and  bring  to  justice  those  in- 
dicted by  the  U.S.  grand  jury  in  connec- 
tion with  the  assassination  of  Ambassa- 
dor Letelier  and  Ronnl  Moffitt.  And  they 
are  specifically  mentioned  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  congratulate  my  chairman  for  the 
amendment  and  look  forward  to  its 
passage. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late my  distlngtiished  colleague  and  also 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Helms  for 
the  discussion  which  has  been  extremely 
important.  I  think,  on  a  vital  issue. 

Mr.  President,  these  restrictions  on 
arms  sales  and  deliveries  to  Chile  were 
adopted  in  fiscal  year  1976  to  demon- 
strate the  Congress'  sharp  disapproval  of 
the  excesses  of  the  Pinochet  regime  in 
Chile.  The  situation  is  not  perfect  in 
Chile.  While  I  recognize  that,  I  think 
there  are  several  reasons  why  it  is  appro- 
priate to  remove  restrictions  now. 

Since  1976.  there  have  been  significant 
Improvements  in  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion In  Chile.  Specifically,  there  have 
been — No  disappearances  since  October 
1977:  no  indefinite  detentions  without 
charges  since  1976;  and  amnesty  in  1978 
that  freed  most  persons  still  serving 
sentences  for  political  reasons. 

The  human  rights  performance  record 
is  not  perfect.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Chilean  Government  will  not  restore 
elections  until  1990 — congressional  elec- 
tions, and  1997,  Presidential  elections. 
Nevertheless,  the  himian  rights  perform- 
ance, according  to  the  criteria  set  down 
by  the  Congress  in  section  502B  of  the 
FAA,  is  substantially  better  thtm  it  was 
in  1976  and  has  been  so  for  a  number  of 
years. 

We  have  recently  removed  restrictions 
on  sales  of  defense  items  to  Argentina. 


Chile's  human  rights  record  has  recently 
been  better  than  Argentina's  by  the  cri- 
teria of  section  502B.  It  is  therefore  ap- 
propriate that  this  be  recognized  if 
restrictions  on  assistance  to  Argentina 
are  lifted. 

On  another  dimension,  Chile  and 
Argentina  have  been  close  to  armed  con- 
flict over  territorial  questions  in  the 
Beagle  Channel.  It  is  not  in  the  U.S. 
interest  to  appear  to  favor  one  party  over 
the  other  in  this  region. 

My  perfecting  amendment  to  Senator 
Helms'  amendment  would  repeal  section 
406  of  the  International  Security  As- 
sistance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
of  1976  In  its  entirety  and  requires  a 
Presidential  report  certifying  that — 

First,  the  Government  of  Chile  has 
made  prosress  in  observance  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights; 

Second,  the  provision  of  such  materiel 
is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest;  and 

Third,  the  Government  of  Chile  is  not 
aiding  international  terrorism. 

I  believe  the  President  will  be  able  to 
review  the  facts  of  the  situation  in  Ch'le 
and  make  a  determination  on  these 
questions. 

With  respect  to  section  (c)  of  my 
amendment,  the  sense  of  Congress  Ian  - 
guage  with  respect  to  the  Letelier  case, 
let  me  say  that  there  continue  to  be 
serious  concerns  in  this  country  about 
the  Letelier  case.  My  understanding  of 
that  case  is  that  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  our  bilateral  treaty  with  Chile, 
the  United  States  requested  extradition 
of  three  Chilean  nationals  indicted  by 
the  U.S.  district  court  in  August  1978. 
The  President  of  the  Chilean  Supreme 
Court  turned  down  the  extradition  re- 
quest because  under  Chilean  law,  evi- 
dence obtained  under  plea  bargain  is 
not  acceptable. 

A  review  of  the  decision  was  conducted 
and  again  the  extradition  request  was 
turned  down.  The  U.S.  Government  role 
in  the  case  ended  in  October  1979,  when 
the  review  panel  upheld  the  Supreme 
Court  President's  ruling. 

The  case  has  continued  in  the  Chilean 
military  judicial  system,  but  no  new  evi- 
dence— other  than  that  provided  by 
Michael  Townley — has  been  introduced, 
and  on  September  17,  1981,  a  Chilean 
Appeals  Court  confirmed  earlier  cour+ 
decisions  to  close  the  case  against  thJ 
three  Chilean  nationals.  The  Letelier 
family  had  5  to  15  days  to  appeal  th<> 
closing  of  the  case,  but  was  not  expected 
to  be  successful  as  no  new  evidence  has 
thus  far  been  found  with  respect  to  the 
assassination  charges. 

I  must  say  that  we  in  this  country 
have  been  disappointed  that  the  Chilean 
Government  has  not  been  more  coopera- 
tive in  seeking  justice  in  this  case.  The 
assassination  of  Orlando  Letelier  was  a 
heinous  act,  and  one  that  leaves  an  indel- 
ible mark  on  relations  with  Chile. 

But  there  are  limits  to  the  effective- 
ness of  clubs.  Our  concerns  are  well 
known  to  Chile.  There  are  other  issues 
we  would  like  to  pursue  with  Chile.  It  Is 
perhaps  time  to  step  back  and  consider 
new  ways  to  deal  with  the  questions  of 
human  rights  with  Chile.  Our  concerns 
are  not  changed.  They  are  stated  in  the 
certification  language  and  in  a  strong 
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sense-of-Congress  language  of  section 
(c) .  But  we  open  the  door  for  new  initia- 
tives. I  hope  we  can  accomplish  all  our 
purposes  with  this  compromise. 

I  offer  this  perfecting  amendment  to 
Senator  Helms'  proposal  to  repeal  re- 
strictions on  sales  to  Chile  as  a  compro- 
mise that  will  permit  bipartisan  action 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  really  do 
not  see  the  necessity  of  having  a  rollcall 
vote  on  this,  but  I  know  there  are  some 
who  want  it. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  and  I 
appreciate  being  able  to  work  with  him 
in  this  connection.  I  fully  support  the 
perfecting  amendment. 

I  ask  if  the  Senator  would  honor  me 
by  listing  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
( Mr.  Helms  )  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  just  2  minutes. 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  we  were 
not  successful  in  being  able  to  table  the 
Helms  amendment.  The  language  now 
being  offered  resembles  the  language 
which  the  Senate  accepted  in  the  case  of 
Argentina.  It  also  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Government  of 
Chile  should  take  the  step  by  all  means 
available  to  bring  to  justice  all  those  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury  on  the  murders 
of  Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni  Moffitt. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  powerful  expres- 
sion by  the  Members  of  this  body.  I  will 
support  the  substitute. 

The  Senate  has  now  decided  to  con- 
sider our  assistance  relationship  with 
Chile.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  not  have  such  a  relationship.  The 
Government  of  Chile  continues  to  vio- 
late the  human  rights  of  its  citizens;  it 
has  failed  to  take  clear  and  convincing 
actions  to  bring  to  justice  its  secret  po- 
lice who  conspired  to  assassinate  an 
American  resident  in  Washington:  and 
it  has  aided  and  abetted  such  terrorist 
acts  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in 
other  countries  as  well. 

I  welcome  the  extensive  consultations 
which  the  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  Senator  Percy  and 
Senator  Pell,  have  conducted  with  me 
on  this  issue.  As  a  result  of  these  con- 
sultations they  have  introduced  language 
setting  out  clear  conditions  which  must 
be  met  before  assistance  is  provided.  To 
clarify  the  intent  and  the  effect  of  this 
proposed  amendment,  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  colloquy  agreed 
with  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  that  our  re- 
marks follow  as  they  would  be  delivered 
on  the  floor. 

I  would  like  to  pose  several  questions 
to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  be  glad  to  respond 


to  the  questions  from  my  friend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  As 
he  has  pointed  out,  we  have  consulted 
extensively  on  this  issue,  and  the  com- 
promise language  we  have  developed  is 
the  result  of  consultations  with  Senator 
Kennedy  and  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  have  also  discussed  the 
issue  of  Chile  extensively  with  Senator 
Kennedy.  I  share  his  deep  concerns 
about  human  rights  violations  in  Chile 
and  terrorist  actions  by  its  Government, 
and  particularly  the  tragic  assassina- 
tions of  Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni 
Moffitt.  I  believe  that  the  compromise 
language  we  now  offer  goes  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  to  satisfy  the  legitimate 
concerns  expressed  by  Senator  Kennedy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  Senator  Percy 
and  Senator  Pell.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tors whether  they  share  my  view  that 
when  we  talk  about  "significant  progress 
in  complying  with  internationally  recog- 
nized principles  of  human  rights."  we  are 
talking  about  significant  progress  on  im- 
portant matters  such  as  protection 
against  internal  and  external  exile,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  and  the 
right  to  organize  and  operate  political 
parties  and  free  labor  imions. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes,  I  share  your  view 
that  complying  with  "internationally 
recognized  principles  of  human  rights" 
should  include  these  very  important 
matters. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  share  the  views  of  both 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Percy 
that  "significant  progress"  in  these  areas 
is  of  particular  importance  and  should 
t>e  carefully  considered  before  there  is 
any  change  in  our  present  policy  toward 
ChUe. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Do  you  share  my 
judgment  that  the  Government  of  Chile 
Is  not  presently  fulfilling  these  condi- 
tions and  the  United  States  should  be 
working  to  obtain  these  conditions  in 
Chile? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  believe  that  the  execu- 
tive branch,  as  provided  in  this  amend- 
ment, should  make  any  determination 
on  actual  conditions  in  Chile.  The  Con- 
gress should  then  carefully  review  any 
finding  received  from  the  executive 
branch,  and  I  can  assure  Senator  Ken- 
nedy that  the  committee  will  take  into 
account  in  our  review  each  of  the  mat- 
ters he  has  suggested. 

Mr.  PELL.  Senator  Kennedy  makes  a 
very  good  point  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  conditions  are  not  presently  ful- 
filled in  Chile  and  our  Government 
should  be  making  every  effort  to  achieve 
these  conditions.  Clearly  these  conditions 
should  be  fulfilled  if  there  is  to  be  con- 
sideration of  a  security  assistance  rela- 
tionship with  Chile,  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  chairman's  commitments  to 
this  effect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senators  will  un- 
derstand that  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  an  acceptable  basis  for  Presidential 
certification  permitting  any  form  of  se- 
curity assistance  to  Chile  at  this  time. 
If  there  is  a  Presidential  certification, 
will  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hold  hearings  since  there  have  been 
none  before  and  since  these  are  condi- 
tions taken  extremely  seriously  by  the 
Congress? 


Mr.  PERCY.  Yes,  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee will  hold  full  hearings  on  any  cer- 
tification received  from  the  President  re- 
garding Chile. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  agree  that  the  committee 
should  hold  hearings  to  see  if  there  is 
any  basis  for  Presidential  certification, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  pres- 
ent basis  for  such  a  certification. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  believe  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  United  States  to  be 
clearly  on  the  record  against  interna- 
tional terrorism  and  for  the  rule  of  law. 
In  the  case  of  Chile,  the  Pinochet  gov- 
ernment must  clearly  understand  that  It 
cannot  repeat  terrorist  acts  such  as  the 
murders  of  Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni 
Moffitt.  The  Government  of  Chile  has 
failed  to  cooperate  in  bringing  to  justice 
all  those  responsible  for  these  murders, 
and  we  expect  new  steps  designed  to 
bring  them  to  justice.  Do  you  agree  that 
that  is  the  clear  intent  and  effect  of  this 
amendment? 

Mr  PERCY.  I  do  agree  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  press  the  Government 
of  Chile  to  insure  that  justice  is  done. 

Mr.  PELL.  There  can  be  no  question 
on  thLs  point.  Over  the  years  the  U.S. 
Government  and,  in  the  past  several 
months,  this  administration  has  reiter- 
ated in  no  uncertain  terms  our  opposi- 
tion to  terrorism.  The  murders  of  Or- 
lando Letelier  and  Ronnie  Moffit  here  in 
the  streets  of  Washington  fall  clearly 
into  this  category  and  we  must  not  di- 
minish our  efforts  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  to  bring  to  justice  those 
persons  responsible  for  those  assassina- 
tions Without  progress  on  this  issue.  I 
do  not  see  how  any  assistance  could  be 
justified  for  Chile. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  fact,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  are  no  present 
plans  for  any  security  assistance  or 
arms  sales  to  Chile.  Do  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  share  my  view  that 
any  moves  toward  such  assistance  or 
sales  should  be  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  careful  and  detailed  advance  con- 
sultations with  the  committee?  Do  they 
further  share  my  view  that  no  funds 
rhould  be  reprogramed  under  this  legis- 
lation for  these  purposes? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  aware  of  no  such 
plans,  and  I  am  prepared  to  assure  the 
Senator  that  the  committee  will  consult 
with  him  on  any  steps  that  may  be  con- 
templated, in  addition  to  our  earlier 
undertaking  to  hold  full  committee  hear- 
ings on  any  Presidential  certification  on 
Chile. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  welcome  these  further  as- 
surances by  the  chairman.  They  are  en- 
tirely appropriate  in  the  case  of  Chile. 
For  all  the  reasons  indicated  by  Senator 
Kennedy,  Chile  should  be  considered  as 
a  case  separate  from  others  covered  by 
this  bill.  Senator  Kennedy  has  had  a 
deep  personal  interest  on  this  issue  since 
authoring  the  original  prohibitions  on 
security  assistance  to  Chile  in  1976,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  we  are  able  to  offer 
him  these  assurances  which  we  take  ex- 
tremely seriously. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  believe  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  approach  with  the  ut- 
most care  and  seriousness  any  proposed 
changes  in  our  assistance  relationship 
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So  Mr.  Percy's  amendment  (UP  No. 
503)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  I  am 
about  to  say  is  in  no  way  critical  of  any 
Senator,  and  certainly  not  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment  which  has  just  been 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  86  to  0.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  might  have  been  done  by 
voice  vote. 

I  hope  that  Senators  not  only  will 
come  to  the  floor  soon  and  offer  their 
amendments,  or  relinquish  their  oppor- 
timity  to  do  so,  but  as  well  would  forego 
the  opportunity  to  have  rollcall  votes. 
They  Inevitably  consume  at  least  15  min- 
utes, and  usually  longer  than  that. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  list  I 
have,  amendments  remaining  are  as  fol- 
lows: Two  amendments  that  may  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. I  hope  he  will  be  his  usual  soul  of 
brevity. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  guarantee  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  are  three  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  .  He  Is  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  this  moment,  and  I  urge  him,  as 
well,  to  use  restraint. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) has  an  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  has  an  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten)  has  an  amendment.  Senator 
Zorinsky  wishes  to  engage  In  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  about  to  say 
is  in  no  wise  meant  to  be  anything  other 
than  inducement.  It  certainly  should  not 
be   thought   of   as   legislative   coercion. 

If  we  can  finish  this  bill  tonight — and 
we  can,  if  we  really  put  our  shoulder  to 
the  wheel — I  think  it  will  vastly  decrease 
the  chances  that  we  will  have  any  roll- 
call  votes  tomorrow.  If  anybody  feels 
coerced  by  that,  I  apologize.  If  we  finish 
this  bill  tonight  and  do  not  have  to  carry 
it  over  until  tomorrow,  it  is  unlikely  that 
we  will  require  rollcall  votes  on  either 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
or  the  Interior  appropriation  bill  on  to- 
morrow. We  will  be  on  both  those  meas- 
ures. After  opening  statements  and 
initial  debate  on  both  of  them,  I  doubt 
that  we  would  have  to  have  rollcall  votes. 

So,  with  this  incentive,  I  hope  we  will 
try  to  complete  this  bill  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. If  we  do  have  final  passage  to- 
night, I  pledge  that  I  will  do  my  best  to 
see  that  we  do  not  have  rollcall  votes 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  not  call  that  leg- 
islative coercion.  That  is  the  good  old 
American  incentive  system.  We  get  the 
message. 

We  had  no  idea  we  were  going  to  have 
such  a  lopsided  vote  as  we  had,  or  we 
would  not  have  had  a  rollcall  vote. 

We  will  try  to  avoid  future  rollcall 
votes.  We  will  ask  Senators,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  insert  their  comments  in  the 
Record  and  move  along  with  the  great- 
est possible  dispatch. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  in  the 
Chamber,  prepared  to  offer  his  amend- 
ments with  dispatch,  taking  into  account 
the  incentive  system  that  has  been  men- 
tioned. 


Without  further  ado,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  502),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  S04 

(Purpose:  To  retain  authority  for  leases  of 
defense  articles  to  foreign  countries  or 
International  organizations  In  title  10, 
section  2667  and  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment for  legislative  review  of  these  leases.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Toweb)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
504. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  13.  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  17  on  page  18  and 
Insert   in   lieu   thereof   the   following: 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  2667  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  leases  of 
non-excess  property,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

•'(g)  Not  less  than  thirty  days  before  en- 
tering into  or  renewing  any  agreement  with 
a  foreign  country  or  international  organi- 
zation to  lease  under  this  section  any  major 
defense  equipment  (as  defined  in  Section 
47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act)  val- 
ued at  $14,000,000  or  more  and  any  other 
property  valued  at  $50,000,000  or  more  for 
a  period  of  more  than  one  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate,  a  written  notification  which  speci- 
fies— 

"(1)  the  country  or  international  organi- 
zation to  which  the  defense  article  is  to  be 
leased; 

"(2)  the  type,  quantity,  and  value  (in 
terms  of  replacement  cost)  of  the  defense 
article  to  be  leased; 

"(3)  the  terms  and  duration  of  the  lease; 
and 

"(4)  a  Justification  for  the  lease,  Including 
an  explanation  of  why  the  defense  article  is 
being  leased  rather  than  sold  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  if  he  determines, 
and  immediately  reports  to  the  Congress, 
that  an  emergency  exists  which  requires 
that  the  lease  be  entered  into  immediately 
in  the  national  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Sepaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate not  more  than  sixty  days  afcer  the  end 
of  each  quarter  a  listing  (classified  If  neces- 
sary) of  all  property  valued  at  $1,000,000  or 
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more  which  was  leased,  during  the  qiiarter 
for  which  such  report  is  submitted,  to  a 
foreign  government  for  a  period  of  more 
than   one  year  under  this  section. 

"(1)  Any  reference  to  sales  of  defense  ar- 
ticles under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
in  any  provision  of  law  restricting  the  coun- 
tries or  organizations  to  which  such  sales 
may  be  made  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  a 
reference  to  leases  of  defen'-e  articles  .under 
this  section.". 

(b)  Section  109  of  the  International  Se- 
dulity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
IPSO  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  36(a)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  para- 
graph (10). 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  This  can  be 
regarded  as  a  committee  amendment 
from  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Section  110  deals  with  leases  of  defense 
articles,  a  legislative  authority  currently 
embodied  in  title  10,  section  2667  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Section  110,  as  currently  written,  would 
change  the  jurisdiction  over  this  author- 
ity from  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

This  would  be  done  by  eliminating  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  enter  into  leases  of  defense  articles  to 
foreign  countries  or  international  orga- 
nizations from  title  10  under  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  jurisdiction  and  es- 
tablishing it  in  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

This  jurisdictional  change,  in  my 
view,  makes  no  sense,  and  that  is  why 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  pro- 
posed this  amendment  to  section  110. 
The  defense  articles  that  can  be  leased 
under  current  authority  must  be  tem- 
porarily in  excess  of  the  needs  of  U.S. 
military  forces.  Only  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  can  evaluate  what  is  in  ex- 
cess of  current  U.S.  military  needs. 

The  leases  that  have  been  entered 
Into  with  foreign  countries  and  inter- 
national organizations  are  largely  for 
the  following  purposes : 

Cooperative  defense  research  and  de- 
velopment programs; 

Short-term  military  training; 

Allied  use  of  sensitive  U.S.  equipment 
in  joint  exercises; 

Allied  use  of  an  item  on  a  temporary 
basis  for  test  and  evaluation  prior  to  a 
purchase  decision:  and 

Allied  use  of  equipment  not  required 
in  peacetime  by  the  U.S.  forces,  but  re- 
quired for  war. 

These  cooperative  defense  programs 
and  efforts  with  foreign  countries  are 
clearly  the  day-to-day  business  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  commit- 
tee has  been  extensively  involved  in  co- 
operative defense  programs  with  "allies 
and  friends,  an  increasingly  important 
effort  in  today's  world.  In  my  view,  it  is 
ludicrous  to  even  consider  the  removal 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  from 
review  of  defense  leases  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

The  amendment  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  offered  retains  the 
defense  leasing  authority  in  title  10 
where  it  currently  resides. 


The  committee  is  also  distressed  by 
another  portion  of  section  110  which 
calls  for  a  legislative  review  and  con- 
gressional veto  of  defense  leases,  identi- 
cal to  that  required  for  foreign  military 
sales.  While  certain  dollar  and  lease  pe- 
riod thresholds  have  been  established  for 
this  legislative  review,  this  requirement 
is  an  excessive  burden  on  Congress 
which  is  overtaxed  by  its  current  work- 
load. 

I  simply  remind  our  colleagues  of  how 
much  time,  effort,  energy,  intellect,  and 
emotion  have  been  spent  on  the  AW  ACS 
deal  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  fact,  what  this  does  is  to  establish 
congressional  veto  over  all  military  leas- 
ing, and  we  will  be  bogged  down  forever 
in  that  kind  of  thing  and  be  imposing 
an  unnecessary  proscription  in  terms  of 
activity  in  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tions and  formulation  and  implementa- 
tion of  foreign  policy  on  the  President, 
whoever  he  might  be.  The  committee's 
amendment  removes  the  requirement  for 
this  legislative  review. 

There  are  two  portions  of  section  110 
which  are  retained  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee's  amendment.  The  first 
requires  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  30  days  prior  to  entering  into 
a  major  lease.  This  requirement  will  sub- 
stantially assist  congressional  oversight 
ol  the  leasing  authority. 

The  second  portion  of  section  110  re- 
tained in  the  committee's  amendment  is 
the  application  of  other  provisions  of  law 
to  defense  leases.  This  would  provide 
that  restrictions  on  countries  or  orga- 
nizations for  defense  sales  would  also 
apply  for  defense  leases. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment inr,ludes  the  major  policy  objectives 
of  the  current  section  110.  It  eliminates 
the  unacceptable  removal  of  the  exper- 
tise of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
from  review  of  defense  leasing.  It  also 
eliminates  the  unnecessary  burden  of  a 
time-consuming  legislative  review  of  de- 
fense leasing. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee's 
amendment  meets  the  needs  of  Congress 
without  overburdening  Congress.  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  involves  one  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  is  un- 
fortunately not  in  the  Chamber  yet.  We 
have  sent  an  urgent  message  to  Senator 
Zorinsky  to  come  to  the  Chamber  and  I 
hope  that  he  will  be  here  shortly. 

On  April  27,  1981,  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfiBce  prepared  a  study  at  Sen- 
ator Zorinsky's  request  concerning  de- 
fense leasing.  The  GAO  study  concluded 
that  this  legislation  was  "originally  in- 
tended to  permit  the  lease  of  military 
equipment  within  the  United  States."  In- 
creasingly, however,  this  authority  has 
been  misused  to  provide  leases  for  de- 
fense equipment  to  foreign  countries 
without  review  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

GAO's  final  conclusion  is  that — 

Transfer  of  military  equipments  on  this 
(leasing)  basis  is  tantamount  to  grant  aid 
which  should  be  authorized  only  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Section  110,  introduced  by  Senator 
Zorinsky  and  adopted  unanimously  by 


the  committee,  simply  implements  the 
GAO  recommendation. 

The  amendment  does  not  prohibit  de- 
fense leasing  to  foreign  countries,  it  sim- 
p!y  provides  explicit  authority  for  the 
President  to  do  this  in  the  act  that  au- 
thorizes similar  arms  transfers. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  place  the 
growing  practice  of  defense  leasing  un- 
der congressional  controls  similar  to 
those  now  in  place  on  other  forms  of 
arms  transfers. 

Under  successive  administrations,  the 
Defense  Department  has  employed  a  pro- 
vision of  law.  originally  intended  for  do- 
mestic leases  of  defense  stocks,  to  imple- 
ment controversial  arms  transfers.  For 
instance,  jets  were  leased  to  Pakistan  in 
1979  and  helicopters  to  El  Salvador  in 
1981  outside  the  reporting  and  approval 
restrictions  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act. 

There  just  is  not  anyone  who  can  say. 
when  we  go  into  a  very  delicate  situation 
such  as  we  are  in  El  Salvador,  that  put- 
ting equipment  down  there  does  not  in- 
volve foreign  relations. 

This  caused  an  uproar  not  only  in  the 
United  States  and  virtually  every  major 
city,  but  my  own  office  was  stormed  by 
the  loveliest  people  wearing  the  cloaks  of 
the  church  and  they  absolutely  refused 
to  leave  that  office  at  closing  time  and 
had  to  be  evicted  by  U.S.  marshals  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ordinances  of  the  Fed- 
eral building,  but  the  emotion  was  very 
deep  on  this  foreign  policy  issue. 

The  question  they  had  was  "Were  we 
or  were  we  not  going  to  give  in  to  the 
business  of  providing  one  way  or  an- 
other— in  this  case  by  lease — military 
equipment  with  attack  capability  to  El 
Salvador?" 

Many  people  in  this  country  felt  we 
were  getting  into  another  Vietnam.  Lest 
we  think  it  was  confined  to  just  the 
United  States,  and  protest  groups  all 
over  the  coimtry  in  the  United  States. 
President  Reagan  very  early  in  his  term 
of  office  developed  intelligence  and  study 
committees  and  sent  these  committees 
out  after  a  study  was  made  to  countries 
all  over  Europe  and  Latin  America, 
special  missions  from  the  President  in 
order  to  explain  to  these  countries  what 
we  were  doing. 

What  arms  were  coming  in,  wherever 
they  were  coming  from,  the  fact  that 
American-made  weapons  captured  by 
the  Vietcong  in  Vietnam  were  being  sent 
into  El  Salvador,  we  have  the  obligation, 
the  duty,  to  interdict,  cut  off  the  supply 
of  arms.  But  there  is  not  anyone  who 
can  say  that  we  were  not  deeply  em- 
broiled in  a  foreign  relations  matter  that 
falls  clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

For  that  reason  leasing  equipment, 
sending  equipment  around  the  world, 
whether  it  is  to  El  Salvador,  as  I  men- 
tioned, in  1981  or  whether  it  is  sent  to 
Pakistan  in  1979.  an  area  that  is  a  highly 
volatile  area,  with  which  we  are  dealing 
intensively  day  after  day.  working 
closely  with  the  administration,  these 
are  matters  that  are  clearly  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Com.mittee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  International  Security  and  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Act  of  1980  now 
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Since  this  amendment  was  Introduced 
by  Senator  Zorinsky  I  should  like  to 
yield  to  him  at  this  time  or  at  any  proper 
time  so  that  he  may  expand  on  the  point 
of  view.  I  am  very  pleased  that  he  has 
arrived  now  and  can  explain  his  amend- 
ment and  the  way  in  which,  hopefully, 
h3  would  like  to  reach  out  and  work  with 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  so 
that  we  have  a  comity  of  interests,  that 
we  have  a  cooperative  interest  with  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  not 
working  at  odds  in  any  way,  but  strongly 
feeling  that  we  do  have  a  jurisdictional 
right  here  that  we  as  committee  mem- 
bers m.ust  and  should  protect  because 
this  has  been  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
many  years. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Senator  Pell. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  passed 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
defense  leasing  amendment  seeks  to 
place  foreign  leases  of  defense  articles 
under  congressional  controls,  similar  to 
those  now  in  place  for  all  other  types  of 
arms  transfers. 

Such  a  provision  is  particularly  neces- 
sary since  defense  leases,  with  increasing 
frecuency,  have  come  to  represent  major 
foreign  policy  commitments. 

For  instance,  helicopters  were  leased 
to  El  Salvador  in  early  1981  as  a  showing 
of  U.S.  support  for  President  Duarte — 
all  outside  the  reporting  and  approval 
restrictions  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act. 

As  a  growing  and  significant  form  of 
military  assistance,  leases  of  defense 
articles  fall  directly  under  the  estab- 
lished jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Further,  it  is  not  the  case  that  only 
tha  Armed  Services  Committee  can  as- 
sess the  impact  of  military  transfers  on 
defense  cooperation.  Such  concerns  also 
come  under  the  national  security  over- 
sight responsibilities  assigned,  by  the 
Senate  rules,  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  defense  leasing  amendment  of  the 
bill  is  not  unfairly  burdensome  to  the 
President.  Over  the  years,  successive 
administrations  have  decided  to  employ 
leasing  as  a  significant  armi  transfer 
device.  This  provision  only  reco^izes 
what  has  become  fact,  and  subjects  de- 
fense leases  to  exactly  the  same  controls 
as  on  all  other  forms  of  arms  transfers. 

It  is  true  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  a  special  interest  in 
maintaining  adequate  procurement  and 
inventories  of  defense  stocks.  How- 
ever, the  committee  provision  already 
includes  a  reporting  requirement  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  nothing  in  the  committee 
provision  to  prevent  additionl  legislation 
to  place  an  annual  ceiling  on  the  amount 
of  defense  property  that  can  be  leased. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  recently  writ- 
ten to  Senator  Zorinsxy  and  expressed 
enthusiastic  support  for  the  defense 
leasing  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter from  Senators  Hatfield  and  Prox- 


MiRE  bs  printed  m  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington.  DC.  October  20.  19B1 
Hon.  Edward  Zorinsky, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
V/'ashington.  DC. 

Dear  Ed:  We  have  reviewed  S.  1196.  the 
FY  82  foreign  aid  authorization,  and  wish  to 
commend  you  for  olTerlng  an  amendment, 
during  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee's conslderition  of  the  bill,  to  bring 
the  practice  cf  dfcfcnss  leasing  to  foreign 
governmants  under  adequate  Congressional 
review  and  control.  If  Is  our  understanding 
that  your  amendment  was  based  on  the 
finding  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
that  Section  2667  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Intended  to  provide  for  domestic  leases 
only,  has  been  coislstently  and  Inappropri- 
ately used  to  lesise  military  equipment  to 
foreign  govemm'^nts.  The  GAO  concluded 
that  this  practice  was  a  circumvention  of 
the  Arms  Export  C'cntrol  Act  and  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  From  our  perspective, 
we  would  add  that  it  Is  a  circumvention  cf 
the  appropriations  process  as  well. 

We  believe  that  thi-  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  acted  wisely  when  tt  de- 
cided to  adopt  your  amendment,  and  we 
wish  to  add  our  names  in  support  of  this  Im- 
portant proposal.  In  our  view,  the  Senate 
owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  spotting  th  s 
loophole  and  for  working  In  such  a  prudent 
and  effective  way  to  close  It. 
Sincerely. 

Mark  O.  Hatfielo. 

Chairman. 
William  Proxmire, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  seven  US.  ships  worth 
$14  million  are  out  on  the  seas  some- 
where, but  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
that  includes  the  Congress,  lost  track  of 
them  8  years  ago  when  the  lease  for  the 
ships  expired. 

Three  million  dollars  worth  of  U.S. 
radar  equipment  leased  rent-free  in  1974 
was  not  returned  at  the  expiration  date 
of  the  lease  in  1979,  and  we  still  do  not 
have  the  equipment. 

A  rent  of  more  than  $40,000  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  received  on  a  lease 
of  military  equipment.  The  case  was 
closed  in  1976,  and  it  was  not  discovered 
until  this  year  that  the  rent  still 
remained  unpaid. 

Twenty-two  jet  fighters  were  leased  to 
one  foreign  country  by  the  United  States 
after  the  U.S.  Government  had  cut  off 
all  military  assistance  to  that  country. 

Managers  for  leases  of  military  equip- 
ment to  foreign  countries  are  uncertain 
how  payments  for  rent,  maintenance, 
and  spare  parts  are  collected.  They  can- 
not provide  evidence  that  rent  payments 
have  been  deposited  in  the  U.S.  Treas 
ury  account  as  required  by  law.  They  us>. 
an  accounting  system  which  makes  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  compare 
billings  with  receipts,  and  the  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  reported  to 
Congress  that  the  authority  under  which 
these  leases  were  made  should  never 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  leas- 
ing   military    equipment   to    a    foreign 
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country.  The  authority  wsis  designed  for 
domestic  purposes  only. 

Mr.  President,  does  it  sound  like  a 
scandal?  It  is.  The  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations'  amend- 
ment regarding  these  leases  is  only  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  slipshod  arrangement  and 
to  bring  the  practice  of  defense  leasing 
under  congressional  controls  the  same  as 
those  required  for  other  forms  of  arms 
transfers  to  foreign  countries. 

Administration  after  administration. 
Democrat  and  Republican  alike,  have 
misused  a  provision  of  law  clearly  in- 
tended only  for  domestic  leases  of  de- 
fense stocks  to  carry  out  tiio  transfer  of 
military  equipment  to  foreign  countries 
with  complete  disregard  for  all  other 
laws  controlling  such  transfers  and  with 
no  congressional  oversight. 

The  misused  authority  is  so  broadly 
written  that  under  the  executive  branch 
interpretation  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force — not  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
the  President  but  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force — would  be  empowered  to  lease 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  or  jet  airplanes 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

In  dozens  of  cases  military  equipment 
paid  for  by  the  American  taxpayers  has 
been  leased  free  of  charge  to  foreign 
countries  while  our  own  military  suffers 
shortages. 

In  a  recent  study  requested  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  concluded 
that  the  practice  of  defense  leasing  was 
"tantamount  to  grant  aid  which  should 
be  authorized  only  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act."  It  is  the  GAO's  recommen- 
dation that  such  leasing  of  military 
equipment  to  foreign  countries  be  dis- 
continued entirely. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee's  amend- 
ment does  not  do  that.  It  is  not  designed 
to  be  punitive.  Rather,  it  establishes  a 
Presidential  authority  to  lease  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  The  commit- 
tee's amendment  simply  seeks  to  ration- 
alize the  process,  and  to  bring  defense 
leases  to  foreign  governments  under  the 
same  controls,  no  more — no  less,  as  those 
for  other  types  of  transfers  of  military 
equipment  to  foreign  governments.  The 
committee's  amendment  builds  on  the 
work  accomplished  last  year  when  the 
Congress  required,  for  the  first  time,  a 
reporting  of  leases  of  military  equip- 
ment to  foreign  governments. 

It  also  builds  on  the  careful  and  im- 
portant study  by  the  GAO  which  went 
into  its  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
practice  of  defense  leasing.  The  commit- 
tee's amendment  provides  a  tool  with 
which  the  Congress  can  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations to  oversee  programs  of  military 
assistance  to  foreign  nations  and  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  my  colleagues 
should  know  that  the  language  of  the 
committee's  amendment  is  compromise 
language,  hammered  out  bv  a  bipartisan 
consensus  in  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  where  the  amendment  wtis 
Initially  adopted  some  months  ago.  The 
language  takes  into  account — and  makes 
adjustment  for — the  views  of  the  admin- 
istration and  of  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Although  a  compromise,  I 
recognize  it  as  a  fair,  bipartisan  and 


good  faith  effort  to  address  the  issues 
raised  by  the  GAO  report,  and  as  such,  I 
recommend  the  Senate's  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement of  the  committee's  amend- 
ment. 

jtjBisaicnoN 

Section  2687  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  was  intended  as  an  authority  for 
domestic  leasing  only.  GAO  reported  to 
the  Congress  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  improperly  and  increasingly 
used  this  leasing  authority  for  military 
assistance  to  foreign  governments, 
thereby  circumventing  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  and  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act.  Both  of  these  laws  are  under 
the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  The  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  committee  deals 
only  with  leases  to  foreign  governments 
and  does  not  touch  the  area  of  domestic 
leasing,  which  was  the  original  intent  of 
this  particular  law. 

The  committee  amendment  seeks  only 
to  place  the  leasing  of  military  equip- 
ment under  the  same  requirements  as 
the  transfer  of  military  equipment  by 
sale  or  loan. 

If  military  assistance,  whether  by  a 
sale,  loan,  or  lease,  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  then  what 
is?  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate give  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
specific  jurisdiction  over  foreign  military 
assistance  and  national  security  policy. 
All  other  transfers  of  military  equipment 
to  foreign  countries  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  cer- 
tainly has  an  interest  in  avoiding  the 
depletion  of  U.S.  defense  stocks,  but  the 
committee  provision  only  allows  leasing 
of  articles  "not  for  the  time  needed  for 
public  use." 

Other  legislative  authority  relating  to 
U.S.  defense  stocks  is  already  under  the 
sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  such  as  the  drawdown  au- 
thority, under  which  the  President  can 
provide  military  assistance  to  foreign 
countries  from  U.S.  defense  stocks  in 
emergency  situations,  and  the  authority 
under  which  the  President  can  loan  de- 
fense articles  to  foreign  countries. 

Nothing  in  this  committee  provision 
would  prevent  additional  legislation  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  placing 
an  annual  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty to  be  leased.  Moreover,  under  the 
leasing  provision  adopted  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  prenotifica- 
tion  of  leases  will  be  made  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  the  first  time. 
Presently  there  is  no  reporting  on  such 
leases  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  leasing  from  defense  stocks  has  been 
on  the  increase. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
already  exercised  jurisdiction  over  de- 
fense leasing  practices  by  placing  a  re- 
porting requirement  in  last  year's  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Co- 
operation Act.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee did  not  object  to  either  the  juris- 
diction or  the  substance  of  that  amend- 
ment last  year. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
adopted  this  identical  amendment  some 
months  ago.  It  is  my  understanding  that 


the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
not  objected  to  the  amendment  on  the 
grounds  of  jurisdiction  or  substance.  Al- 
though the  Senate  operates  under  its 
own  rules,  the  parallel  is  very  interesting. 

If  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
claims  jurisdiction  over  leases  to  foreign 
governments  then  perhaps  they  can  ex- 
plain what  they  were  doing  in  1976  when 
Security  Assistance  officials  closed  the 
case  of  a  $40,836  lease  to  Saudi  Arabia 
without  having  ever  received  the  first 
nickel  in  payment.  And  where  were  they 
in  1979  when  the  lease  for  $3  millicm 
worth  of  Army  radar  equipment  to 
Argentina  expired.  The  radar  equipment 
still  has  not  been  returned.  And  where 
was  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
during  the  last  8  years  while  seven 
U.S.  ships,  valued  a,t  $14  million  and 
leased  to  Chile,  were  not  returned  as  pro- 
vided in  the  lease,  and  perhaps  only  God 
knows  where  these  ships  currently  are. 
It  is  incomprehensible  that  any  member 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
would  want  to  claim  responsibility  for 
such  oversight.  The  only  answer  is  that 
administration  after  administraUon, 
Democrat  and  Republican  alike,  sought 
to  avoid  congressional  oversight  by  mis- 
using a  domestic  authority— and  they 
have  succeeded. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  just  accused  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  dereliction 
of  Its  responsibility  and.  therefore,  pro- 
poses to  relieve  us  of  jurisdiction  over  a 
matter  in  which  we  currently  exercise 
jurisdiction. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  exercised  ade- 
quate oversight.  If  it  has  failed  to  act 
in  some  instances,  it  felt  no  action  was 
necessary. 

But.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  says 
we  have  been  derelict,  we  have  been 
neglectful,  and,  in  fact,  sugested  that  we 
have  been  incompetent. 

I  really  would  have  to  defend  my 
predecessors — Senator  Russell  of  Geor- 
gia, a  great  towering  figure  in  this  Sen- 
ate: and  Senator  Stennis,  currently  the 
ranking  minority  Member — because  I 
believe  they  were  always  very  diligent 
in  exercising  the  oversight  responsibility 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

And  I  think  that  this  att«npt  to  take 
jurisdiction  away  from  that  committee 
because  of  what  somebody  might  per- 
ceive of  as  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  should  be 
rejected  by  this  body. 

Now,  it  is  sugested  that  all  of  a  sudden 
we  find  ourselves,  greatly  to  our  surprise, 
confronted  by  the  fact  that  the  organi- 
zational act  was  designed  to  authorize 
domestic  leases  and  not  foreign  leases 
and.  therefore,  we  must  rush  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  as  far  back  as  10 
years  ago,  in  the  State  Department  cir- 
cular 175,  in  May,  1971.  the  authority 
to  lease  property  under  the  act  to  for- 
eign governments  was  acknowledged  and 
there  has  been  no  legal  challenge  to  that. 

Now  let  me  just  review  what  most  leas- 
ing goes  for.  It  is  always  good  to  pull  out 
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exercising  oversight  for  all  for  which  my 
committee  is  responsible. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MuR- 
KOWSKi).  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  7 -page  legal  document 
which  clearly  shows  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  over 
all  military  aid  and  arms  sales  in  accord- 
ance with  rule  25  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Committee  Jusisdiction  Over  Mn-rrARY 
Assistance  and  Arms  Sales 

Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  confers  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Jurisdiction  over  "foreign  eco- 
nomic, military,  technical,  and  humanitarian 
assistance."  and  charges  the  Committee  to 
study  and  review,  on  a  comprehensive  basis, 
"matters  relating  to  the  national  security 
policy  of  the  United  States."  The  Armed 
Services  Committee,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
generally  responsible  for  matters  relating  to 
"the  common  defense  policy  of  the  United 
States"  and  U.S.  military  forces. 

The  basis  for  this  allocation  of  responsibil- 
ities was  the  comprehensive  review  of  Com- 
mittee operations  carried  out  by  the  Tempo- 
rary Select  Committee  to  Study  the  Senate 
Committee  System  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  which  resulted  In 
S.  Res.  4  In  1977.  The  main  recommendations 
of  those  committees  which  were  overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed  by  the  full  Senate,  drew  upon 
years  of  experience  In  the  handling  of  politi- 
cal-military Issues  by  Senate  committees,  a 
brief  review  of  this  experience  and  of  the 
leijislatlve  history  of  S.  Res.  4  on  these  ques- 
tions provides  instructive  Insight  into  the 
rationale  for  the  present  distribution  of  leg- 
islative and  oversight  responsibilities. 

MtmJAL  SECWRITY  AND  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE 
acts:     1949-59 

The  original  authorizations  for  foreign  aid 
under  the  Marshall  Plan  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  How- 
ever, as  military  components  were  added  to 
reconstruction  assistance,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  became  Involved.  After  a 
floor  debate  on  Jurisdiction,  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Act  of  1949 — providing  mili- 
tary assistance  arrangements  under  the 
NATO  Treaty — was  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees. Amendments  to  this  act  In  1960 
received  similar  Joint  referral  and  reporting. 
However,  when  Senator  Russell  became 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
In  1952.  tolnt  referral  of  military  assistance 
legislation  was  rejected  as  unwledly.  In- 
stead, such  legislation  was  referred  from 
1952  through  1954  first  to  Foreign  Relations 
and  then  to  Armed  Services.  During  this 
period.  Armed  Services  consideration  and 
reporting  of  these  measures  became  pro- 
gressively more  perfunctory.  The  1954 
Mutual  Security  Act,  consolidating  all  for- 
eign economic  and  military  assistance  legis- 
lation, was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  then  sequentially  referred 
to  Armed  Services,  which  took  only  three 
days  and  reported  the  bill  without  amend- 
ment. In  1955  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Itself  voted  not  to  request  referral  of 
the  assistance  bill  and  an  effort  to  require 
such  referral  was  defeated  on  the  Senate 
floor  by  a  vote  of  62  to  18. 


PORBICN  ASSISTANCE  AND  ARMS  EXPORT  CONTROL 
acts;     1961-76 

The  next  omnibus  aid  measure — the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961 — was  referred 
exclusively  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. Security  assistance  programs  au- 
thorized under  that  Act  and  amending  leg- 
islation— including  the  Military  Assistance 
Program,  International  Military  Education 
and  Training  Program,  Foreign  MlUtao^ 
Sales,  Economic  Support  Fund,  and  Peace- 
keeping Operations — were  similarly  au- 
thorized only  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  subject  to  Foreign  Relations 
oversight.  Location  of  these  programs  within 
the  Committee's  Jurisdiction  tracked  a  cor- 
responding development  within  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  assign  the  lead  role  in  secur- 
ity assistance  policy  and  review  to  the 
Department  of  State  (itself  within  the  over- 
sight responsibilities  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee). 

As  for  Jurisdiction  over  arms  sales,  the 
Congress  did  not  assert  Jurisdiction  over 
such  sales  until  the  provisions  on  "foreign 
military  sales"  were  added  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  bill  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  the  late  1960's.  Review  of  such 
sales  continued  to  be  in  the  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  Foreign  Relations  even  after  the 
provision  for  Congressional  resolutions  of 
disapproval  for  particular  sales  was  added 
in  1974. 

Instead  of  formal  referrals  to  both  Com- 
mittees, other  arrangements  have  been  used 
to  facilitate  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  the  two  committees.  Thus,  In  1963, 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  and  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  were  Invited  to 
sit  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In 
considering  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  In 
1974,  the  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  invited  to  testify  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  a  hearing 
reviewing  the  role  of  the  U.S.  in  international 
affairs.  In  1977,  Members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  were  invited  to  participate  In 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  considera- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  I^ul  Warnke  to 
head  ACDA.  In  1980,  the  chairmen  of  both 
Committees  agreed  to  a  careful  division  of 
Jurisdiction  in  reviewing  the  unsuccessful 
hostage  rescue  attempt  in  Iran. 

More  recently,  during  debate  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Caspar  Weinberger  as  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Senator  Percy  acknowledged  the 
"close  intertwining"  of  concerns  between  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees. However,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to 
Senator  Biden.  the  Chairman  stated  that, 
while  he  endorsed  informal  cooperation  on 
Issues  of  mutual  Interest,  there  could  be  no 
"erosion  or  fuzzing"  of  Jurisdictional  rules 
and  lines  of  authority.  Those  Jurisdictional 
rules  were  scrutinized  and  set  during  consid- 
eration of  S.  Res.  4  of  1977. 

SENATE    COMMITTEE     REORGANIZATION,     1978-77 

The  reorganization  of  Senate  Committees 
which  took  place  In  1976-77  was  intended  to 
consolidate  and  rationalize  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  Committee  Jurisdictions.  The  Tempo- 
rary Select  Committee  to  study  the  Senate 
Committee  System,  chaired  by  Adlal  Steven- 
son, held  extensive  hearings  and  made  the 
initial  recommendations,  embodied  In  Senate 
Resolution  4.  These  recommendations  were 
then  followed  by  hearings  and  revised  recom- 
mendations by  the  Rules  Committee.  They 
were  further  debated  by  the  full  Senate  and 
approved  on  February  4,  1977. 

The  Issues  of  Jurisdiction  over  military  as- 
sistance and  arms  sales  were  confronted  di- 
rectly during  those  deliberations.  Senator 
Stennis,  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  (and  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee since  1951)  testified  on  September  15. 
1976  before  the  Select  Committee.  On  the 
question  of  military  assistance,  he  made  the 
following  point: 
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The  question  of  foreign  military  aid  has 
always  been  handled  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  For  a  whUe  It  was  referred 
to  both  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees,  but  after  several  years 
of  hearings  it  became  very  clear  that  our 
committee  was  not  making  much  of  a  con- 
tribution in  this  field.  It  was  primarily  a 
foreign  relations  policy  matter,  and  by  com- 
mon consent  we  dropped  the  Idea  of  holding 
further  hearings  until  there  was  a  special 
request. 

I  cant  give  you  the  year,  but  I  remember 
It  all,  and  It  was  by  common  consent. 

Similarly,  he  noted  his  disagreement  with 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  on  the  question  of 
who  should  have  Jurisdiction  over  arms 
sales: 

Let  me  answer  on  the  sales  of  arms  and 
equipment.  I  have  been  in  and  out  in  my 
thinking.  I  have  gone  Into  It  several  times, 
but  I  always  come  up  with  the  Idea  that 
that  It  more  a  Foreign  Relations  matter  than 
it  Is  an  Armed  Services  matt«r. 

Senator  Ooldwater.  But  we  have  Interest 
m  It. 

Senator  Stennis.  We  do  We  are  related 
to  It. 

Senator  Ooldwater.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Stennis.  You  are  exactly  right.  We 
are  related  to  It,  but  predominantly  in  my 
thinking,  it  Is  for  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  That  Is  the  way  I  see  It. 

While  agreeing  with  Stennis  on  military 
assistance,  the  Select  Committee  did  recom- 
mend Joint  Jurisdiction  between  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  Armed  Services  over  foreign  mili- 
tary sales.  Howeyer,  it  did  so  apparently 
under  the  mistaken  assumption  that,  to 
quote  the  Committee's  report, 

"Jurisdiction  over  foreign  military  sales, 
which  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
currently  held  Jointly,  would  continue  as  at 
present." 

In  fact,  such  Joint  Jurisdiction  was  not  the 
case,  as  Senator  Church  noted  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Rules  Committee  on  Janu- 
ary 13.  Even  Senator  Stennis,  who  said  he 
would  not  object  to  such  Joint  Jurisdiction 
noted  before  Rules  on  January  11  that  It 
would  be  a  departure  from  past  practice 
and  would  be  "unnecessary"  since  "over  the 
years"  the  two  Committees  "have  cooperated 
on  the  subject  of  arms  sales  without  the 
necessity  of  an  explicit  Jurisdictional  basis 
in  the  Senate  rules." 

During  the  Rules  Committee  mark-up. 
Senator  Clark  offered  an  amendment  to  de- 
lete the  reference  to  Joint  Jurisdiction.  Sen- 
ator Tower  objected: 

Senator  Tower.  Walt  a  minute. 

Now,  your  original  amendment  was  to 
strike  both.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  mili- 
tary sales  be  deleted  entirely  from  Armed 
Services  Jurisdiction? 

Senator  Stevenson.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. It  was  so  long  as  It  was  understood 
that  oversight  Jurisdiction  was  In  Armed 
Services  and  continues  the  present  practice 

Senator  Tower.  I  could  not  agree  to  that. 

Senator  Clark.  I  will  withdraw  '  that 
amendment  then  pending  further  study  of 
it.  I  do  not  want  to  go  Into  conflict  on  the 
amendments  here. 

Senator  Tower.  No;  for  example,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  ought  to  be  In 
on  any  decision  on  sales  that  would  be  a 
draw  down  on  American  resources,  for  equip- 
ment m  Western  Europe  or  something  of 
that  sort  that  would  affect  our  combat  readi- 
ness. 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  Senator  Is  right 
and  the  understanding  is  that  the  Interest 
or  Armed  Services  would  be  continued  by 
preserving  oversight  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  arms  sales. 

I  believe.  Senator,  It  has  that  Jurisdiction 
now,  the  fact  that  it  would  Just,  under  this, 
remain. 

Senator  Clark.  I  think  the  point  that  I 
Intended  Is  that   the  understanding  would 


be — so  that  there  Is  no  misunderstanding 
on  this — that  the  report  emphasize  that 
the  present  practice  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  oversight  on  effect  of  these  sales 
on  military  preparedness  and  sales  would  be 
continued.  That  vrould  be  the  report  lan- 
guage to  accompany  It. 

Senator  Stevenson.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  I  would  point  out  also  that  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  Is  the  general  legislative  Juris- 
diction with  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  gives  that  committee  a  large 
handle. 

Senator  Tower.  I  have  no  objection  to  pol- 
icy matters  relating  to  military  sales  being 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  Foreign  Relations. 
But  once  the  determination  Is  made  that  It 
Is  policy  to  allow  such  sales  or  even  order 
such  sales  I  think  that  the  Armed  Services 
really  has  to  sign  off  on  It.  But  It  could  seri- 
ously Impact  on  our  combat  readiness  which 
It  did  some  years  ago  on  our  Western  Euro- 
pean capability  which  we  have  not  built  up 
yet. 

Senator  Clark.  That  Is  clearly  the  Intent 
of  the  amendment.  In  other  words,  what  hap- 
pened In  the  bill  that  was  reported,  as  you 
can  see,  It  was  described  here  as  foreign 
military  sales.  Jointly.  So  that  under  that  cir- 
cumstance, as  I  understand  It,  every  bill  on 
military  sales  would  have  to  be  referred  to 
both  committees  and  It  was  the  Intent  of 
both  committees  and  the  select  committee, 
rather,  to  maintain  the  present  Jurisdiction 
where  not  every  bill  would  be  referred  Jointly 
but  rather  to  maintain  the  present  Jurisdic- 
tion, those  Involving  oversight  and  the  effect 
of  these  sales  on  our  Inventory  and  military 
preparedness  would  continue  to  go  to  the 
Armed  Services  and  those  dealing  with  for- 
eign policy  to  go  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Senator  Tower.  That  would  Include  any 
legislative  measure  that  provided  for  the  sale 
of  systems  that  are  currently  In  use  or  cur- 
rently In  our  Inventory  even  If  you  take  out 
of  our  Inventory  and  divert  our  production 
lines,  for  example,  and  in  some  way  disturb 
our  schedule  tor  delivery  of  Inventory.  All 
of  these  things  would  have  to  come  under 
our  Jurisdiction. 

Senator  Clark.  That  Is  why  I  suggested 
that  the  record  would  say  the  effect  of  these 
sales  on  our  Inventory  and  military  pre- 
paredness so  that  any  Impact  on  our  military 
preparedness  In  any  way  would  clearly  be 
with  Armed  Services. 
Senator  Tower.  I  think  I  can  buy  that. 
The  Chairman.  Let  me  give  you  Senator 
Stennis'  views  on  this;  It  was  discussed  at 
some  length. 

He  feels  that  the  present  Senate  rules  are 
written  adequately  to  cover  the  subject  and 
has  written  that  they  do  not  precisely  specify 
with  respect  to  military  sales. 

Now  the  Jurisdiction  would  remain  at  the 
present  time  as  It  Is,  In  which  case  Foreign 
Relations  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  military 
sales.  Armed  Services  has  Jurisdiction  insofar 
as  it  relates  to  our  defense  posture,  to  the 
draw  down  on  equipment,  the  sale  of  our 
equipment  and  so  on.  And  if  we  were  to  get 
In  a  crisis  type  situation  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  obviously  would  have  to  step  in 
on  Jurisdiction  over  all  mlllury  sales  in  that 
type  of  situation. 

But  there  has  been  no  problem  with  It  In 
the  past  and  Senator  Stennis  has  suggested 
so  here.  He  says:  "I  feel  the  Senate  rules  as 
presently  written  satisfactorily  cover  the 
matter  of  military  sales,  and  Is  covered  In 
that  respect."  He  Is  perfectly  satisfied. 

Senator  Tower.  Why  chance  It?  It  gives 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  policy  over 
such  matters. 

Senator  Clark.  That  Is  what  this  amend- 
ment does.  The  select  committee  had  added 
foreign  mllltarj^  sales  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Armed  Services  and  placed  it  Jointly  and 
we  are  simply  bringing  It  back  to  where  It 
was  before  by  this  amendment. 


Senator  Tower.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  insist 
on  report  language  that  makes  this  ade- 
quately clear. 

The  report  of  the  Rules  Committee  In  fact 
contained  a  specific  reference  to  the  foreign 
military  sales  issue  in  a  section  which  began 
with  the  following  Introduction: 
Clarification    of     Certain    Jurisdictional 

References  in  Senate  Resolution  4,  awd 

Other  Matters 

In  many  cases,  the  definition  for  specific 
references  as  to  the  Jurisdictional  boundaries 
of  the  various  committees  of  the  Senate 
cannot  be  found  in  Rule  XXV,  as  reported 
by  the  Rules  Committee.  Such  references 
were  deleted  in  order  to  make  Rule  XXV  as 
concise  and  workable  as  possible.  During  the 
proceedings  of  the  markup  on  this  resolution. 
Members  of  the  Rules  Committee  specifically 
requested  that  language  be  included  in  the 
Rules  Committee  Report  to  clarify  such  ref- 
erences when  they  were  not  set  forth  In 
Rule  XXV.  The  narrative  which  follows  re- 
flects the  various  requests  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee Members,  and  it  U  Intended  to  clear 
up  any  questions  which  might  arise  in  the 
future  as  to  the  scope  of  Jurisdiction  of  the 
various  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Since  Senator  Tower  was  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  he  therefore  endorsed  the 
narrative  which  followed: 

foreign  military  sales 

The  Intention  of  the  reorganization, 
though  no  explicit  mention  Is  made  In  Rule 
XXV.  is  to  retain  the  existing  Jurisdictional 
arrangement  Involving  foreign  military  sales. 
Under  existing  practice,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  maintains  authorizing 
Jurisdiction  over  foreign  military  sales,  in- 
cluding foreign  military  sales  policy.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  retains  an  over- 
sight power  on  the  effect  such  sales  have  on 
military  preparedness,  combat  readiness,  and 
on  existing  inventories. 

The  reference  to  "oversight  power"  is  of 
course  distinct  from  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

With  respect  to  military  assistance,  there 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  proposals  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  S.  Res.  4  that  It 
should  be  dealt  with  In  the  Armed  Service 
Committee. 

The  Select  Committee  described  the 
broader  responsibilities  of  the  two  Conunlt- 
tee^  as  follows: 

national  security  and  common  defense 
The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  remain  separate  entitles,  but  would 
assign  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
comprehensive  policy  oversight  for  national 
security,  and  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee the  same  responsibility  for  the  common 
defense.  In  this  fashion,  for  these  areas,  the 
Select  Committee  hopes  to  provide  the  over- 
view necessary  for  the  formulation  of  inte- 
grated policy  while  still  preserving  manage- 
able workloads.  Jurisdictional  competition, 
and  efficient  division  of  labor  In  subjects 
which  are  Interrelated  but  not  unitary. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
broader  mandate  for  oversight  Jurisdiction 
over  national  security  policy  was  the  subject 
of  some  discussion.  The  Select  Committee's 
report  described  Its  rationale  as  follows: 

COMPREHENSIVE  POUCT  RESPONSIBILmES 

To  augment  Its  Jurisdiction  over  the  full 
range  of  policies,  programs  and  activities 
related  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  the  report  assigns  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  responsibility  to  study 
and  review,  on  a  comprehensive  basis,  the 
national  security  policy  of  the  United  States. 
The  oversight  responsibility  for  national  se- 
curity policy  would  extend  to  the  study  of 
mUItary  strategy  and  policy.  This  assign- 
ment, which  serves  some  purposes  advanced 
by  advocates  of  a  combined  foreign  rela- 
tions-armed services  committee,  would  en- 
courage Integrated  policymaking  that  takes 
account  of  the  direct  relationships  among 
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political,  economic,  and  military 

I  he  hearings  In  the  Rules  Commit- 

Stennis  expressed  vague  mlsglv- 

this     arrangement.      In     the 

Senator  Tower  also  expressed  con- 

the  implications. 
TowEB.  Page   12,  line   18,  relating 
1   security   policy   of   the   United 
report  thereon  time  to  time. 

is,  now.  how  does  that  Im- 
Jurisdlctlon  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ee   and   Intelligence? 
Stevenson.   It   is   similar   to   the 
the  Armed  Services  Committee 
I  espect  to  national  defense.  It  Is 
oversight    Jurisdiction    to    indi- 
;  'oreign  Relations  can  do  what  It 
anyway,  consider  foreign  rela- 
aspects    with    some    military 
programs.    It    Is   a   general    over- 
It  is  Just  intended  to  make 
t  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
broader  aspect  of  responsibility  in 
icy   Just   as   the   Armed   Services 
does    with   respect    to    national 


it  Is  purely  oversight;  it  does  not 

atlve  Jurisdiction. 

rowEB.  It  says  national  security 

requires    report    from    time    to 

does   that   mean?   Getting   into 

of  the  Soviet   threat   and   that 

which  Is  generally  the  purview 

ary  and  Intelligence  community? 

tTEVENsoN.  That  would  be  in  the 

Re  atlons  Committee. 
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'ELL.  If  the  Senator  would  yield 

po  nt.  We  spent  all  morning  on  the 

B  Blatlons,     getting     the     military 

between    the    Soviet    Union    and 

States. 

■JowEB.  What  does  "report"  mean? 

>ELL.  To  fill  us  in. 

'  'owEH.  As  I  say,  the  requirement 

Ifjrelgn   Relations   Committee  re- 

me  to  time. 
!  TEVENSON.  This  comes  out  of  the 
plate,  that  Is  used  almost  al- 
d^scrlbing    an    oversight    Jurisdlc- 


'  'OWEH.  That  still  gives  me  some 
.  Chairman,  and  I  would  like  to 
tor  Stennls  on  that. 


while    other    Jurisdictional    de- 
were  debated  on  the  floor,  there 
discussion  of  the  approprl- 
of  responsibility  for  the  Foreign 
Armed   Services  Committees, 
on  S.  Res.  4  stressed  the  ex- 
of   hearings   and    consulta- 
Into    the    formulation    of    the 
resulting   in   a   "delicate   bal- 
tors   also   stressed   the   need    to 
perpetuation  of  a  "fragmented  com- 
wlth  its  propensity  to  slice 
ons  into  tiny  pieces,"  and  to  In- 
consolldatlon  and  reallgn- 
C^mmittee  responsibilities  for  the 
institution  and  of  the  nation. 


As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
to  vote. 


ZO]  IINSKY. 


I  would  like  to  say 
c^lstinguished    colleague    from 
I   respect   and   whom   I 
has  been  a  good  leader  of 
Services  Committee,  as  were 
ivho  preceded  him.  I  do  not 
the  word  "dereliction."  In 
derelict,  one  must  avoid  re- 
in an  area  of  assigned  re- 
I  have  never  said  the  Armed 
jurisdiction  in  this  area. 


wl  om 


used 


has 


Obviously,  that  is  the  whole  key  to  this 
amendment,  to  obtain  that  jurisdiction. 
Certainly,  it  was  not  my  intent  to  im- 
piign  the  integrity  or  any  individual  or 
associate  any  Senator  with  dereliction 
of  duty  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  their 
duty  or  assigned  task  to  make  that 
supervision  but  was,  in  our  estimation, 
that  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
no  jurisdiction  in  this  area. 

In  response  to  the  charge  that  a 
minimal  amount  of  military  assistance 
is  being  given  to  countries  through  this 
leasing  arrangement.  I  might  point  out 
that  I  have  here  a  list  of  leases  from  1960 
to  1974:  to  Brazil,  Bolivia.  ChUe,  Para- 
guay, Dominican  Republic,  on  and  on. 
And  they  are  all  listed  as  military  assist- 
ance items.  And  also  from  the  year  1975 
through  January  of  1981  there  is  an 
additional  list  wherein  40  out  of  58  leases 
are  for  military  assistance,  according  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

So  I  think  the  record  bears  out  that 
this  leasing  arrangement  has  not  been 
principally  used  for  defense  cooperation 
or  test  and  evaluation,  but  actually  for 
military  assistance. 

With  that.  I  do  apologize  if  I  have 
misrepresented  in  any  way  any  derelic- 
tion on  the  part  of  anybody.  However. 
I  feel  that  one  must  have  authority  in 
an  area  and  then  not  exercise  that  au- 
thority in  order  to  be  derelict.  I  do  not 
feel  the  Armed  Services  Committee  ever 
had  such  authority  with  respect  to  leas- 
ing military  equipment  to  foreign 
governments, 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  specific  authority  to  disapprove  the 
transfer  of  ships.  We  have  acted  on  that 
from  time  to  time. 

I  want  to  make  this  point,  and  I  have 
no  more  to  say  but  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
after  I  make  the  point.  That  is,  first, 
defense  needs  are  not  a  grant  military 
authority.  We  believe  that  the  Defense 
Department  should  have  this  authority. 
Very  often  they  are  for  our  benefit,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  some  other  country. 
They  are  for  our  ov/n  benefit  or  the 
mutual  benefit  of  allies. 

Second,  without  judging  whether  re- 
strictions have  been  circumvented  in  the 
past,  and  I  will  not  try  to  make  that 
judgment,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  would  apply, 
to  defense  leasing,  all  restrictions  on 
countries  that  are  not  eligible  for 
defense  sales. 

So  it  does  apply  those  restrictions  and 
is  restrictive. 

On  that  point,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  let  the  case  rest. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote,  but  I  would  like  to  make 
this  point  for  the  record.  This  is  not,  m 
the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, a  question  of  dereliction  of  duty. 
By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  has 
there  been  any  impugning  of  that. 

I  have  felt  that  the  chairmen  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Tower  and  Senator 
Stennis  before  him.  have  done  an  out- 
standing job. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  Presidential 
policy,  either.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 


jurisdiction.  The  legal  document  that  I 
have  just  submitted  clearly  shows  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
jurisdiction. 

If  we  are  ready  to  vote,  at  this  time 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suflBcient 
second. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  ( Mr.  Burdick  ) ,  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
I  have  voted  "nay."  I  therefore  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr,  TOWER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker  ».  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  'Mr.  D'Amato),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenbercer), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  , 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Pressler),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  ( Mr.  Symms  ) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are 
necessarily  absent, 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers). 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona ( Mr.  DeConcini  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tson- 
GAs),  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Burdick),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr,  Bradley),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  326  Leg.) 
YEAS— 33 


Baucus 

He^ms 

Packwood 

Blden 

Huddleston 

PeU 

Boschwltz 

Inouye 

Percy 

(Tnuoston 

Kassebaum 

Provmlre 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Pryor 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Rlegle 

Eaelcton 

Luear 

Sarbanea 

Olenn 

Mathlas 

Specter 

Hatfield 

Matsuna^a 

Stafford 

Heflln 

Mitchell 

Williams 

Heinz 

Moynlhan 

Zorlnsky 
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NAYS — 43 


Abdnor 

Gort.Oin 

McClure 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

Melcber 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Murkowskl 

Doren 

Hatch 

Nlckles 

Byrd. 

Hawkins 

Nunn 

Harry  F.  Jr. 

Holllngs 

Quayle 

Catmon 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Schmitt 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Stennis 

Dole 

Kasien 

Thurmond 

Domenlci 

LaxBlt 

Tower 

Levin 

wallop 

toon 

Long 

Warner 

Port 

Mattlngly 

PRESENT   AND  GIVING   A  LIVE   PAIR, 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 
Randolph,  against. 


AS 


NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Andrews 

DeOoncini 

Pressler 

Baker 

Denton 

Sa.sser 

Btadley 

Dodd 

S.mpson 

Bumpers 

Durenberger 

Stevena 

Burdick 

Gaxn 

Symms 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Goldwater 

Tsoiigas 

Chafee 

Hayak&wa 

Weicker 

D'Amato 

Metzenbaum 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
that  just  occurred  I  think  Is  an  ex- 
tremely significant  vote  and  it  has  impli- 
cations that  may  be  more  far-reaching 
than  has  fully  been  contemplated  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  we  made  that 
vote. 

It  is  a  subject  which  may  well  have 
an  impact  on  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy  and  on  the  execution  of  foreign 
policy. 

After  all,  foreign  policy  is  not  so  much 
made  in  speeches.  Foreign  policy  is  not 
necessarily  made  because  a  memoran- 
dum issues  from  the  State  Department 
or  the  National  Security  Council. 

Foreign  policy  results  from  what  we 
do  and.  if  we  deploy  military  equipment 
by  way  of  leai.e  instead  of  by  way  of  sale, 
that  can  have  a  profound  impact  on  at 
least  the  world's  perception  of  wha;t  our 
foreign  policy  is,  whether  or  not  we  con- 
sciously do  it  as  an  act  of  foreign  policy 
ourselves. 

So,  I  am  wondering  if  the  author  of 
the  amendment  could  tell  us  whether  the 
debate  on  the  AW  ACS  sale  might- have 
been  avoided  if  instead  of  proposing  to 
sell  AW  ACS  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia  the 
administration  was  just  going  to  lease 
them.  Would  we  then  not  be  voting  on 
AW  ACS?  What  would  be  the  situation 
with  the  enhancement  package?  Could 
we  just  lease  that  equipment  and  then 
not  have  the  debate  on  it? 

I  am  wondering  if  the  author  of  the 
amendment  could  tell  us  whether  or  not 
that  would  be  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  do  believe  that  Senators 
are  really  not  aware  of  the  fact,  as  there 
were  so  few  of  us  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  Senate,  that  Senator  Zorinsky  asked 
the  GAO  to  make  a  study  of  what  has 
happened  with  the  lease  of  military 
equipment. 

The  report,  addressed  to  me  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  dated  April  27,  1981,  is  entitled 
"Appropriateness  of  Procedures  for  Leas- 
ing Defense  Property  to  Foreign  Govern- 


ments." Let  me  quote  the  summary  on 
the  face  of  that  report : 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  mili- 
tary departments  have  used  the  authority 
of  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Section  2667 
to  lease  property  to  foreign  governments. 
This  legislation  was  originally  Intended  to 
permit  the  leaie  of  military  equipment 
within  tl-e  United  States. 

In  1980,  military  equipment  valued  at 
$48.4  million  was  leased  rent  free  to  Turkey. 
Honduras,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  In 
January  1981,  six  hellcopers  valued  at  $5.9 
million  were  leased  rent  free  to  El  Salvador. 
GAO  believes  that  transfer  of  military  equip- 
ments on  this  basis  Is  tantamount  to  grant 
aid  which  should  be  authorized  only  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

The  use,  care,  and  maintenance  of  leased 
property  has  not  been  routinely  verified  dur- 
ing the  time  It  Is  leased  and  because  there  is 
no  standard  policy  for  billing  and  collecting 
lease  payments,  their  status  cannot  always 
be  determined. 

The  point  that  some  of  us  made  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  that 
we  do  not  doubt  at  all  the  responsibility 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
which  we  said  has  been  carried  out  in  an 
exemplary  manner  by  the  present  chair- 
man. Senator  Tower,  and  by  the  pre- 
vious chairman  and  current  ranking 
member.  Senator  Stennis. 

At  no  time  would  we  want  to  lease 
equipment  to  other  governments  when  it 
would  endanger  in  any  way  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

But  there  is  no  one  to  dispute  the  fact 
that  if  we  were  leasing  AW  ACS.  as  in  the 
illustration  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland,  to  any  country, 
te  it  Saudi  Arabia,  Israel,  or  any  other 
country,  this  would  have  profound  impli- 
cations for  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  regards  that  country. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield?  Let  me  respond  to  this 
AW  ACS  bugaboo. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  respond 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  respond  to  that. 
You  know,  here  we  are.  you  want  to  in- 
trude us  more  and  more  in  the  foreign 
policymaking  process.  This  is  the  syn- 
drome of  the  1970's,  and  every  time  we 
have  done  it  it  has  been  with  disastrous 
results. 

Vietnam  was  lost  right  here  under  this 
dome  not  in  Vietnam.  The  Turkish  arms 
embargo  precluded  a  settlement  of  the 
Greek-Turkish  dispute,  and  the  Clark 
amendment  cost  us  Angola.  Now  we  want 
to  keep  on  Let  us  have  more  Senate  in- 
trusion into  the  foreign  policymaking 
process. 

Let  us  talk  about  AW  ACS  for  a  minute. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Defense  Department 
is  going  to  declare  an  AWACS  aircraft 
or  an  F-15  that  is  currently  in  our  inven- 
tory is  in  excess  of  our  requirements.  If 
they  should  decide  that  they  are  in  ex- 
cess of  our  requirements  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  we  can  prevent  the 
lease  if  we  chose  to  do  so.  It  certainly 
could  be  done  by  appropriate  legislation 
here. 

Here  is  what  you  are  doing.  Let  me 
point  out  something  else  in  the  Zorinsky 
amendment.  You  are  going  to  have  to 
pass  on  every  lease,  that  is  what  it  says 


here.  We  have  got  a  veto  power.  So  all 
somebody  has  to  do  if  we  want  to  lease  a 
radar  set  to  the  British  or  something  like 
that,  somebody  could  bring  up  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  here. 

Now.  how  much  do  we  really  want  to 
involve  ourselves  in  that  process?  We 
have  got  an  adequate  check.  We  could  by 
positive  action  prevent  a  sale  if  we  chose 
to  do  so  and  if  it  were  that  serious. 

So  let  us  be  somewhat  conscious  of  the 
myths  that  we  are  raising  in  this  amend- 
ment here  that  is  in  the  bill  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  answer  to  the 
question  though  really  is  that  in  the 
AWACS  sale,  which  I  have  favored,  and 
which  I  voted  to  report  favorably  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  so 
it  is  not  an  issue  with  me,  but  that  kind 
of  a  transaction,  if  the  equipment  were 
to  be  excess,  would  be  leased  under  the 
Tower  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Well,  what  we  mean  is  it 
could  be  under  current  law  to  the  extent 
that  it  can  be  at  all.  But  now  let  us  not 
kid  each  other  here.  To  begin  with,  the 
AWACS  that  is  being  sold  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  if  indeed  it  is  approved,  is  not  one 
in  excess  to  our  requirements;  it  is  not 
one  out  of  our  own  inventory,  but  one 
that  they  will  buy  from  the  manu- 
facturer. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  absent  some  re- 
striction or  legislative  veto  on  a  lease 
arrangement  that  the  Congress  is  going 
to  sit  around  and  let  them  lease  an  air- 
craft carrier  to  somebody,  a  CVN  or 
AWACS  or  any  other  system  of  that 
magnitude. 

It  just  is  not  going  to  happen.  Nobody 
has  ever  proposed  that  an  AWACS  be 
leased.  There  is  certainly  no  surplus  of 
AWAC3  in  our  own  inventory.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  need  more  of  them.  So 
there  has  been  no  declaration  that  an 
AWACS  is  in  excess  of  our  requirements. 

If  that  time  comes  then  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  he  should  get 
word  about  it  and  see  whether  we  cannot 
devise  some  legislation  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Until  this  year  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  I  were  on  the 
same  side  on  the  AWACS.  but  until  this 
year  nobody  had  proposed  that  we  would 
ssU  an  AWACS.  Eo  the  fact  that  nobody 
has  yet  proposed  we  are  going  to  lease  an 
AWACS  does  not  mean  that  somebody 
may  not  someday.  I  think  it  is  our  job 
to  anticipate  oroblems. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  might  say  as  a  practi- 
cal matter  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land that  on  the  day  there  is  an  AWACS 
in  our  inventory  that  is  in  excess  of  our 
requirements  it  will  be  obsolete  by  that 
time  and  it  probably  will  not  make  much 
difference. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  One  of  the  questions  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
is  with  respect  to  the  language  of  the 
amendment.  It  refers  to  section  110  or  in 
section  110  it  refers  to  section  2667  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
leases  of  nonexcess  property.  , 

Most  of  our  discussion  is  centered 
around  the  excess  property.  What  about 
the  nonexcess  property  to  which  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  refers? 
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TC  iWER. 


Temporary    excess    is 

we  do  not  require  in  peace- 

I  nay  require  in  wartime.  It  is  a 

1  igemcnt  we  have  where  we  can 

of  this  equipment  to  allies. 

NATO  Allies,  and  it  re- 

(l^eration  without  having  to  pay 

operai  ing  cost  of  it.  It  is  that  simple. 

MaIthIAS.  So  we  could  send  them 

.  -say  we  had  an  extra,  we 

them  the  AWACS.  and  say, 

really  need  it  you  have  to 

b4ck  to  us." 

Well,  the  AWACS  that 

NATO  has  is  one  that  NATO 
It  is  not  a  lease  arrange- 


MAtTHIAS.  But  I  am  talking  about 
be  done  under  this  arrange- 

ould  not  have  to  be 

TCJWER.   Senator,   this   AWACS 

really  probably  the  most  intel- 

dishonest    argimient    I    have 

today. 

M/fTHlAS.  I  am  trying  to  get  to 

of  it. 

TOlVER.  No,  you  are  trying  to  get 

opponents  of  AWACS  to  vote  with 

particular  measure.  That  is 

example  of  that.  In  fact,  there 

AWlACS 

M^iTHIAS.  Well,  they  ought  to. 

of  fact  they  ought  to,  because 

ej^ctly  where  their  interests  lie. 

to  vote  with  me. 
TdWER.  No  AWACS  is  going  to 
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Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 


addressed  the  Chair. 

OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Maryland  has  the  floor. 
M4THIAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

ois. 
PrtESIDING 


OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Illinois. 
PEfeCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dis- 
tils very  informally  and  briefly 
distinguished    Senator    from 
tl^B  chairman  of  the  Committee 
Services,  and  the  amendment 
olfer  would  provide  that  the  For- 
Relltions    Committee    shall    have 
jurisdiction  over  the  lease  to 
gjovemments  of  defense  equip- 
that  the  Foreign  Relations 
shall  receive  all  reports  re- 
this  section  of  the  law. 
1  his  amendment,  this  perfecting 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
consideration. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 


bil  clerk  read  as  follows: 


Sen  itor 


from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  pro- 
unprlnted   amendment   numbered 


Mr.  PfeRCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimo'  is  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  ariendment  is  as  follows: 

I  nd  of  the  amendment  introduced 
from  Texas,  add  the  foUow- 


Forelgn  Relations  Committee  shall 

Jurisdiction  over  the  lease 

governments   of   defense   equlp- 

Porelgn  Relations  Committee  shall 


receive  all   reports  required  by  this  section 
of  law. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  clear  indeed.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions feel  very  strongly,  and  I  believe  the 
American  public  would  feel  very  strongly, 
that  the  increasing  practice  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  enter  into  mili- 
tary equipment  leases  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments does  have  implications  for  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country. 

We  are  having  a  heated  debate  on 
AWACS.  Whichever  side  one  may  be  on. 
we  must  r.gree  that  it  has  become  an 
emotional  issue  for  a  number  of  coun- 
tries and  millions  of  Americans. 

As  I  said  before,  the  leasing  of  equip- 
ment, armed  helicopters,  to  El  Salvador 
has  touched  a  nerve  in  this  country. 
People  are  determined  that  we  shall  not 
get  back  into  another  Vietnam.  V'e  know 
that  we  are  not  getting  Into  another 
Vietnam  with  our  El  Salvador  policy,  but 
we  must  proceed  with  due  caution.  It 
has  taken  a  tremendous  amount  of  time 
and  effort  to  think  this  through.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  had 
to  work  on  this  legislation  for  a  long 
period  to  be  certain  that  we  do  this  in 
such  a  way  that  we  do  not  end  up  back- 
ing a  government  that  is  simply  not  sup- 
ported by  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

The  leasing  ol  that  equipment  to  El 
Salvador  and  to  its  government  does 
deeply  involve  foreign  policy  issues.  I 
would  feel  that  the  best  way  to  handle 
this  matter  would  be  to  have  joint  juris- 
diction. We  can  both  study  it  and  share 
Information  back  and  forth  so  we  do  not 
duplicate  one  another's  work.  Wherever 
we  can  assist  one  another,  we  should. 

The  7-page  legal  opinion  is  clear.  I  did 
not  take  the  time  to  read  the  entire  re- 
port, but  the  report  is  available.  You  can 
read  the  entire  report. 

It  clearly  states  that: 

Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  confers  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Jurisdiction  over  "foreign  eco- 
nomic, military,  technical,  and  humanitarian 
assistance,"  and  charges  the  Committee  to 
study  and  review,  on  a  comprehensive  basis, 
"matters  relating  to  the  national  security 
policy  of  the  United  States."  The  Armed 
Services  Committee,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
generally  responsible  for  matters  relating  to 
"the  common  defense  policy  of  the  United 
States"  and  U.S.  military  forces. 

The  leasing  of  equipment  does  have  an 
effect  upon  US.  Forces.  We  are  the  first 
to  say  we  do  not  want  to  see.  in  any  wav, 
such  equipment  taken  away  from  U.S. 
Forces  if  it  is  vitally  needed  to  protect 
our  security  interests. 

But  we  have  never  asked  that  equip- 
ment be  diverted,  other  than  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  himself  occasionally 
diverting  equipment  to  a  friendly  nation 
for  their  own  defense,  which  is  for  the 
common  defense.  We  have  not  had  that 
problem. 

But  we  sometimes  do  have  a  very  deli- 
cate problem  involving  our  relations 
with  nations  who  may  wish  to  lease 
equipment. 

For  that  reason,  we  do  feel  that  copies 
of  the  reports  made  on  leasing  arrange- 
ments should  be  sent  concurrently  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  For- 


eign Relations  Committee  for  our  joint 
review. 

I  am  ofifering.  in  the  spirit  of  comity, 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  as  a  way  of  re- 
solving this  particular  problem. 

(Mr.  JEPSEN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  or  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land might  answer  a  question. 

My  understanding  is  that  this  amend- 
ment would  preserve  existing  law  in  the 
area  of  lease  and  waiver.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator comment  on  that?  What  is  the  exist- 
ing law,  in  the  absence  of  this  amend- 
ment, on  the  lease  issue  and  on  the 
waiver  issue? 

My  understanding  is  that  this  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas — and  I 
voted  against  tabling  because  I  wanted 
further  explanation  on  this.  What  is  the 
existing  law  on  the  question  of  leasing 
and  the  question  of  waiver? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
ZoRiNSKY.  who  submitted  the  original 
amendment  in  committee  to  respond  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
this  broadens  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  certainly 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
since  he  would  be  able  to  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  the  section  if  he  deter- 
mines and  immediately  reports  to  the 
Congress  that  an  emergency  exists  that 
requires  a  lease  to  be  entered  into  imme- 
diately in  the  national  security  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  informed  that  that  is  not 
existing  law. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  like  me  to  reply  further, 
I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  colloquy  which 
took  place  on  that  side  of  the  Chamber. 
But  I  am  advised  that  section  2667  was 
enacted  in  1947  to  enable  the  military 
services  to  lease  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty to  domestic  corporations.  It  was  do- 
mestic leasing  that  was  contemplated. 
And  that  in  1971  the  State  Department, 
by  Circular  No.  175.  a  memorandum  of 
that  year,  approved  the  use  of  this  au- 
thority to  lease  defense  property  to  for- 
eign governments. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  accurate- 
ly said,  this  is  a  process  that  has  existed 
for  some  time.  But  when  it  was  originally 
enacted  into  the  statutes,  it  was  a  domes- 
tic transaction  that  was  contemplated. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
with  the  following  summary:  Since  1971, 
by  Defense  Department  interpretation, 
this  power  to  lease  has  existed  and  this 
waiver  provision  would  have  gone  along 
with  it  in  the  way  that  it  is  presently 
phrased  in  the  Tower  amendment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  suspect — and  this  is 
just  my  surmise,  and  I  am  subject  to 
correction  by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee — but  I  suspect  that 
what  has  happened  in  this  area  is  very 
much  like  what  has  happened  in  the  rest 
of  our  economy;  that  probably  back  in 
1947,  and  even  through  1971,  there  was 
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not  a  great  deal  of  leasing,  just  as  there 
was  not  among  people  at  large.  But  to- 
day there  is  a  lot  of  leasing  going  on. 
People  lease  cars,  they  lease  ofBce,  equip- 
ment, and  they  lease  almost  everything. 

Probably  this  leasing  business  has 
slowly  developed  into  a  pretty  substan- 
tial volume. 

Now,  I  say  again,  I  am  not  speaking  on 
the  basis  of  any  expert  knowledge  on  this. 
If  I  am  wrong,  I  would  be  happy  to  have 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  correct  me. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Would  my  friend  from 
Maryland,  then,  agree  that  since  1971 
this  amendment  reflects  the  practice  that 
has  existed? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  this  reflects  a 
slowly  enlarging  practice  which  may  have 
been  of  little  consequence  at  its  outset 
but  which  could,  as  we  have  described  in 
our  conversation  here  this  afternoon, 
have  enormous  consequences  as  it  is  car- 
ried into  the  future. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  One  further  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  Has  there 
been  any  legal  opinion  that  he  knows 
of  written  by  the  Justice  Department  or 
by  other  counsel  relative  to  that  1971 
practice  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  fact, 
that  practice  of  the  Defense  Department 
is  authorized  under  the  1947  law? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  do  not  Know,  but  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  question. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  yield,  this  GAO  report 
indicates  that  their  attorneys  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  intent  of  the  original 
law  was  not  for  foreign  assistance,  only 
for  domestic  leasing. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  So  that.  In  fact,  the 
Tower  amendment  would  alter  the  exist- 
ing law  as  it  is  viewed  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  That  is  correct,  ac- 
cording to  the  attorneys  for  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  wonder  if  my  friend  from 
Texas  would  agree  with  that  description 
of  the  issue;  that  the  attorneys  for  GAO 
have  said  the  1971  analysis  of  DOD  upon 
which  they  based  their  practice  is  not 
authorized  by  the  earlier  statute  and 
that,  therefore,  this  amendment  would 
be  needed  in  order  to  proceed  in  the  way 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  proceed- 
ed since  1971? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  disagree  with  that.  I 
might  add  further  that  what  is  included 
also  in  our  amendment  is  the  reporting 
requirement  that  is  not  in  the  law  now. 
So  we  are  providing  for  better  capability 
for  oversight  by  requiring  this  reporting 
procedure. 

The  amendment  states : 

Not  less  than  thirty  days  before  entering 
Into  or  renewing  any  agreement  with  a  for- 
eign country  or  International  organization 
to  lease  under  this  section  any  major  defense 
equipment  (as  defined  In  section  47(6)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act)  valued  at  $14,- 
000.000  or  more  and  any  other  property 
valued  at  (50,000,000  or  more  for  a  period 
of  more  than  one  year,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  ci'  Representatives,  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate. 

So  it  is  required  to  go  to  both  com- 
mittees, both  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Texas  could  answer 
this  question:  How  important  to  his 
amendment  is  that  waiver  provision? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  clarify  his  question?  What 
waiver  provision? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  provision  at  the  top  of 
page  1  of  the  amendment.  There  is  a 
paragraph 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  I  see  it.  What  was 
the  question? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  How  important  is  that 
waiver  provision?  I  was  wondering  if 
the  Senate  might  consider  just  that  part 
of  the  amendment.  That  might  satisfy 
part  of  the  opposition.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  is  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal legislation  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  so  he  has  that  in  his  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  That  is  not  in  it  at 
aU. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment has  no  waiver  requirement? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  No.  not  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  sorry.  I  thought 
it  did. 

The  diflerence  is  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  waiver  in  this  instance  and 
the  rest  requires  a  Presidential  waiver. 
There  is  a  provision  for  the  Presidential 
waiver.  This  requires  agreement  of  the 
Congress  in  case  an  emergency  exists.  I 
think  that  is  appropriate.  If  someone 
is  trying  to  help  us  out.  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  find  some  equipment  that  they 
need. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

If.  indeed,  in  offering  his  amendment, 
he  wants  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  have  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
the  foreign  leases,  let  me  ask  him.  would 
he  be  willing  then  to  also  have  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  between  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Relations  on  the  spe- 
cial defense  acquisition  fund?  That  is 
our  money  that  is  being  used. 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  knows 

Mr.  TOWER.  Maybe  we  can  make  a 
swap.  Give  us  concurrent  jurisdiction 
over  the  special  defense  acquisition  fund. 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee knows,  there  are  some  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  who 
feel  very  strongly  about  that  particular 
fund.  We  will  attempt  to  contact  them 
immediately  and  see  if  we  can  get  a  con- 
sensus in  the  committee  on  this.  I  would 
imagine  it  would  take  5  or  10  minutes, 
probably,  to  do  that.  Possibly  we  can  set 
this  aside.  I  do  not  know  if  we  are  ready 
to  take  up  anything  else. 

Does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  have  an  amendment  that  could  be 
proposed  and  take  up  the  time  interval 
while  we  are  contacting  other  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  have  an  amendment, 
which  I  believe  the  floor  manager  would 
be  willing  to  accept,  which  would  take  10 
or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  offer- 


ing an  amendment,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  we  will  return  to  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     S06 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Olenn)  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  niunbered 
506. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  St.  between  lines  2  and  3.  Insert 
tho  following  new  section: 

Sec.  715B.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  spread  of  international  terror- 
ism poses  a  grave  and  growing  danger  for 
world  peace  and  for  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  As  a  part  of  Its  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  activities  of  International 
terrorist  leaders  and  the  Increase  of  Interna- 
tional terrorism,  the  United  States  should 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  ensure  that  no 
U.S.  citizen  is  acting  in  the  service  of  terror- 
ism or  of  the  proponents  of  terrorism. 

(b)  Within  six  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  international  Security  and  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Act  of  1981.  the  Pres- 
ident shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  including  the  following: 

(1 )  a  description  of  all  legislation,  cur- 
rently In  force,  and  of  all  administrative  rem- 
edies, presently  available,  which  can  be 
employed  to  prevent  the  involvement,  serv- 
ice, or  participation  by  U.S.  citizens  In  activi- 
ties in  support  of  international  terrorism  or 
terrorist  leaders; 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  such 
legislation  and  remedies,  and  of  the  enforce- 
ment resources  available  to  carry  out  such 
measures,  to  prevent  the  involvement,  serv- 
ice, or  participation  by  U.S.  citizens  In  ac- 
tivities In  support  of  international  terrorism 
or  terrorist  leaders;  and 

(3)  a  descrptlon  of  available  legislative 
and  administrative  alternatives,  together 
with  an  assessment  of  their  potential  Im- 
ptujt  and  effectiveness,  which  could  be  en- 
acted or  employed  to  put  an  end  to  the  par- 
ticipation by  U.S.  citizens  In  activities  in 
support  of  International  terrorism  or  terror- 
ist leaders. 

Mr.  GLENN.  With  increasing  frequen- 
cy over  the  last  few  months  and  the  last 
few  years,  in  fact,  we  have  all  become 
aware  of  the  grave  danger  to  world 
peace  posed  by  international  terrorism. 
This  administration  in  particular  has 
articulated  its  firm  and  active  opposi- 
tion to  the  spread  of  international  ter- 
rorism. The  administration  has  given 
special  attention  to  the  escalating  and 
destabilizing  activities  of  particularly 
Libya's  Colonel  Qadhafl  throughout  Af- 
rica and  the  Middle  East.  Yet  even  as  the 
United  States  is  advancing  policy,  it 
seems  that  some  U.S.  citizens  are  literal- 
ly fighting  against  it — literally  fighting. 

There  are  news  reports  today  of  Amer- 
ican mercenaries  fighting  for  Qadhafl 
in  Chad  as  part  of  his  grand  destabiliz- 
ing scheme  for  the  Middle  East. 

I  am  sure  most  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  staff  read  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning  and  saw  the  front 
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ment of  former  U.S.  Government  officials 
in  the  destructive  activities  of  not  only 
Qadhafi   but  of  Idi   Amin  earlier. 

The  violence  of  terrorism  is  often 
widespread,  deliberately  disorganized, 
and  thus  difficult  to  anticipate  and  to 
oppose.  However,  terrorist  activities  of 
our  own  citizens  should  be  much  easier 
to  seek  out  and  to  stop. 

There  may  be  laws  to  do  this — laws  of 
which  I  am  not  aware ;  we  could  not  find 
any  this  morning.  Certainly,  there  ought 
to  be  laws  to  do  this.  But  no  one  in  the 
executive  branch  has  given  us  a  definite 
reading.  In  a  recent  hearing  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  State 
Department's  Acting  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice for  Combating  Terrorism  proposed 
that  the  FBI  should  review  the  adequacy 
of  existing  legislation  and  the  need  for 
new  laws  to  prevent  U.S.  citizen  support 
of  terrorism  abroad. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  put  this  sound 
proposed  for  the  study  of  what  law  is 
needed  into  law  and  leaves  the  parti- 
culars of  control  where  they  belong,  with 
the  executive  branch.  This  amendment 
mandates  that,  within  6  months,  the 
President,  as  a  part  of  his  antiterrorism 
policy,  report  to  the  Congress  on  what  we 
are  doing  and  what  we  can  do  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disturbing  incidents  of  in- 
volvement by  U.S.  citizens  in  support  of 
international  terrorism  or  terrorist 
leaders. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  states 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  spread  of  international  terrorism 
poses  a  grave  and  growing  danger  for 
world  peace  and  for  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States.  It  says  that,  as  a 
part  of  its  vigorous  opposition  to  the  act- 
ivities of  international  terrorist  leaders 
and  the  increase  of  international  ter- 
rorism, the  United  States  should  take  all 
steps  necessary  to  insure  that  no  U.S. 
citizen  is  acting  in  the  service  of  ter- 
rorism or  of  the  proponents  of  terrorism. 

Within  6  months  after  the  enactment 
of  the  International  Security  and  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Act  of  1981,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report  includ- 
ing the  following: 

First,  a  description  of  all  legislation, 
currently  in  force,  and  of  all  administra- 
tive remedies  presently  available,  which 
can  be  employed  to  prevent  the  involve- 
ment, service,  or  participation  by  U.S. 
citizens  in  activities  in  support  of  inter- 
national terrorism  or  terrorist  leaders; 

Second,  an  assessment  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  such  legislation  and  remedies 
and  of  the  enforcement  resources  avail- 
able to  carry  out  such  measures,  to  pre- 
vent the  involvement,  service,  or  partic- 
ipation by  U.S.  citizens  in  activities  in 
support  of  international  terrorism  or 
terrorist  leaders:  and 

Third,  a  description  of  available  leg- 
islative and  administrative  alternatives, 
together  with  an  assessment  of  their 
potential  impact  and  effectiveness, 
which  could  be  enacted  or  employed  to 
put  an  end  to  the  participation  by  U.S. 
citizens  in  activities  in  support  of  inter- 
national terrorism  or  terrorist  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  trying  in  this 


amendment  to  detail  what  those  remedies 
might  be.  What  I  am  doing  is  hoping  that 
we  can  get  the  administration  to  come 
forward  with  what  legislative  proposals 
their  6-month  study  will  indicate  is  nec- 
essary. So  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing, the  wording  of  this  was  delib- 
erately left  to  define  those  activities  in 
support  of  international  terrorist  leaders 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  difficult  area 
to  define.  We  know  that  there  has  not 
been  a  really  sufficient  definition  of  ter- 
rorism, but  I  will  state,  as  part  of  the  leg- 
islative history,  that  I  would  want  to  help 
guide  the  administration  in  their  delib- 
erations; that  I  am  specifically  referring 
to  Colonel  Qadhafi  and  his  activities  as 
being  terrorist  activities.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  has  any  doubt  about  that ;  in  fact, 
I  think  our  Government  has  specifically 
pointed  him  out  as  a  terrorist  leader  be- 
fore. 

Whatever  legislation  comes  up,  I  hope, 
would  enable  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  have  a  policy  and  legis- 
lative remedies  and  control  over  Amer- 
icans acting  in  support  of  Libyan  forces 
which  have  been  judged  to  be  terrorists 
as  well  as  any  other  terrorist  activities 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Percy)  asked  to 
be  included  as  a  cosponsor.  I  ask  unanim- 
ous consent  that  he  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  something  like  this  would  need  to 
be  brought  to  a  record  vote.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  have  a  voice  vote  on  this. 

I  yield  for  whatever  comments  anyone 
wishes  to  make. 

Before  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete New  York  Times  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  statement. 

There  beljig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

American  Pilots  Reported  Plying  in  Libyan 
Forces — Ex-C.I.A.  Agent  Recruiting 

London,  October  21.  1981. — American  pilots 
and  aircraft  mechanics.  Including  military 
veterans,  are  flying  and  maintaining  Libyan 
Air  Force  planes  in  an  operation  organized  by 
Edwin  P.  Wilson,  a  former  American  Intelli- 
gence agent,  according  to  associates  of  Mr. 
Wilson. 

The  American  flight  personnel,  as  well  as 
pilots  from  Canada  and  Britain,  have  been 
recruited  and  paid  by  companies  controlled 
by  Mr.  Wilson  and.  at  least  since  last  year, 
have  flown  a  Libyan  fleet  of  American-made 
cargo  and  transport  aircraft  and  helicopters, 
the  associates  said. 

"  One  Western  pilot  recruited  by  Mr.  Wilson 
said  that  American  pilots  flew  helicopters  in 
support  of  the  Libyan  Invasion  of  Chad  this 
year,  but  the  extent  to  which  Western  re- 
cruits are  Involved  directly  in  Libyan  combat 
missions  could  not  be  determined.  The  pilot 
said  he  was  paid  about  $3,000  a  month. 

coordination   in   LONDON 

Some  of  the  American  pilots  and  me- 
chanics have  been  recruited  in  the  United 
States  by  other  Americans.  Most  of  the  opera- 
tion is  coordinated  through  a  London  office 
that  represents  several  African  and  European 
companies  controlled  by  Mr.  Wilson,  accord- 
ing to  his  associates. 

Dozens  of  pilots  and  mechanics  have  par- 
ticipated In  the  operation  for  Libya,  a  mill- 
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tant  Arab  nation  in  North  Africa,  although 
the  precise  number  could  not  be  determined. 
Their  role  apparently  violates  no  United 
States  law. 

Earlier  this  week,  an  American  aircraft 
mechanic,  Richard  L.  Love,  visited  the  Lon- 
don office,  wailing  for  a  visa  and  airplane 
connections  to  Libya.  Mr.  Love  told  a  former 
Wilson  associate  that  he  had  been  recruited 
In  Alabama  and  had  signed  a  one-year  con- 
tract to  service  Libyan  military  aircraft, 
according  to  the  former  associate. 
recruits  held  well  paid 

Mr.  Love  said  he  and  the  other  recruits 
were  well  paid  for  their  services  but  was  not 
specific,  the  associate  added. 

Mr.  Wilson,  a  former  covert  agent  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  now  lives  In 
Libya,  where  he  is  a  fugitive  from  a  Federal 
indictment  last  year  that  charged  him  with 
illegally  shipping  explosives  to  Libya  to  help 
train  terrorists. 

Mr.  Wilson  did  not  return  a  telephone 
call  placed  today  to  his  office  in  Tripoli.  A 
reporter  left  a  message  with  an  associate 
of  Mr.  Wilson  seeking  a  reply  to  questions 
about  the  pilot  recruitment  program. 

The  unofficial  involvement  of  Americans 
in  Libyan  military  activity  contrasts  tharply 
with  United  States  foreign  policy  toward  the 
Arab  nation,  led  by  Col.  Muammar  cI-Qad- 
hafl.  Recent  Administrations  have  regarded 
Libya,  a  sup|x>rter  of  international  terrorism, 
as  an  increasingly  disruptive  force  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Last  summer,  the  United  States  reported 
that  two  Navy  Jets  had  shot  down  two 
Libyan  fighter  planes  after  being  fired  on  by 
one  of  them. 

After  the  assassination  of  President  Anwar 
el-Sadat  of  Egypt  this  month  and  amid  re- 
ports of  hostile  Libyan  activity  against  the 
Sudan,  the  Reagan  Administration  sent  two 
AWACS  radar  surveillance  planes  to  Egypt 
to  monitor  Libyan  aircraft  activity  in  the 
area. 

American  officials  said  the  presence  of 
American  pilots  and  mechanics  In  Libya 
helped  explain  what  until  now  had  been  a 
mystery  to  them:  who  was  maintaining  the 
American  planes  that  were  sold  to  Libya 
years  ago.  when  that  country's  relationship 
with  the  United  States  was  not  belligerent. 
Past  speculation  had  centered  on  North  Ko- 
reans and  other  Communist  countries. 

A  White  House  spokesman  had  no  immedi- 
ate comment  today  on  whether  high-level 
■  Reagan  Administration  officials  were  aware 
that  Americans  were  flying  and  maintaining 
planes  for  the  Libyan  Air  Force,  although  law 
enforcement  officials  knew  of  the  recruitment 
operation. 

The  Involvement  of  the  Americans  in  Libya 
does  not  appear  to  violate  American  law, 
according  to  Justice  Department  officials. 

E.  Lawrence  Barcella  Jr.,  Asslsstant  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
is  overseeing  the  Federal  investigation  of  Mr. 
Wilson.  He  said  the  neutrality  laws,  which 
prohibit  Americans  from  enlisting  In  the  mil- 
itary service  of  a  foreign  nation,  apparently 
do  not  cover  the  recruitment  scheme  orga- 
nized by  Mr.  Wilson. 

r.B.I.     INQUIRT    ON    RECRUITING 

Federal  law  enforcement  officials  say  that, 
nevertheless,  earlier  this  month  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  began  a  full  investi- 
gation of  the  recruitment  operation. 

The  recruitment  of  Western  pilots  and 
mechanics  is  the  first  current  operation  of 
Mr.  Wilson  to  emerge  publicly.  In  last  year's 
indictment  and  other  reports,  details  were 
disclosed  about  Mr.  Wilson's  private  busi- 
ness activities  In  1976  and  1977,  his  help  In 
training  terrorists  in  Libya  by  shipping  ex- 
plosives and  his  hiring  of  former  Army  Spe- 
cial Forces  troop>s  for  the  training  operation. 

The  recruitment  of  former  military  alr- 
caft  personnel  Illustrates  for  American  law 
enforcement  officials  some  of  the  same  issues 


posed  by  Mr.  Wilson's  earlier  activities,  espe- 
cially the  lack  of  laws  governing  the  private 
business  activities  of  former  American  serv- 
icemen and  intelligence  agents.  It  also  dem- 
onstrates Mr.  Wilson's  capacity  to  continue 
to  operate  within  the  United  States  even 
though  he  has  been  out  of  the  country  for 
several  years. 

HOUSE   panel  seeks  REMEDIES 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence is  considering  possible  legislative  leme- 
dles  as  part  of  its  investigation  Into  Mr. 
Wilson's  activities. 

In  1^76,  shortly  after  ending  his  employ- 
ment with  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
which  he  had  Joined  after  leaving  the  C.I.A.. 
Mr.  Wilson  closed  a  business  deal  with 
Colonel  Qadhafi  to  sell  his  expertise  in  Intel- 
ligence, arms  and  explosives  to  Libya  for 
the  training  of  terrorists. 

A  few  years  later,  after  Federal  investiga- 
tors began  examining  his  activities  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Wilson  shifted  his  base 
of  business  operations  from  Washington  to 
Europe  aud  Libya.  About  the  same  time,  sev- 
eral companies  controlled  by  Mr.  Wilson  be- 
gan using  the  London  office  of  Brllhurst  Ltd.. 
a  British  company,  according  to  associates 
of  Mr.  Wilson  and  company  documents. 

SCOPE  OF  RECRUITING  PROGRAM 

The  recruitment  program,  which  started 
about  two  years,  ago  includes  dozens  of 
pilots,  flight  engineers  and  aircraft  mechan- 
ics from  the  United  States,  Britain  and  Can- 
ada with  both  civilian  and  military  back- 
grounds, according  to  associates  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son familiar  with  the  plan.  Among  those  re- 
cruited were  British  paratroopers. 

According  to  spokesmen  for  American  air- 
craft companies,  the  Libyan  Air  Force  has 
eight  C-130's,  20  CH-47  helicopters,  known  as 
Chlnooks,  10  727's.  nine  C-47's  and  one  707. 

Western  diplomatic  sources  have  said  that 
many  of  the  Libyan  pilots  flying  military  air- 
craft are  Inexperienced,  and  a  report  of  the 
London-based  International  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies  notes  that  Soviet.  Pakistani 
and  Palestinian  pilots  also  fly  Libyan  mili- 
tary aircraft. 

Federal  law  enforcement  officials  said  that 
the  F.B.I,  and  Scotland  Yard  had  been  aware 
for  some  time  of  Mr.  Wilson's  recruitment 
operations  In  London  but  that  an  active 
Investigation  was  not  undertaken  until  re- 
cently because  officials  placed  a  greater  pri- 
ority on  apprehending  Mr.  Wilson  on  the 
1980  charges. 

CHECK  BY  SCOTLAND  YARD 

Elarlier  this  year,  for  example,  Scotland 
Yard  checked  a  report  that  Mr.  Wilson,  a 
fugitive  since  April  1980.  was  staying  at  a 
fashionable  London  hotel,  according  to  a 
former  Wilson  associate.  That  Inquiry  turned 
up  nothing,  but  two  former  London  associ- 
ates of  Mr.  Wilson.  D.'xvid  and  Anne  Shortt, 
said  they  saw  him  last  spring  In  ihe  depar- 
ture lounge  of  London's  Heathrow  Airport 
bound  for  Geneva. 

Because  most  of  the  actual  work  done  by 
the  American  recruits  takes  place  In  Libya 
and  their  flnances  and  travel  plans  are  ar- 
ranged In  London,  American  authorities  orig- 
inally concluded  that  they  had  little  legal 
jurisdiction  to  Investigate  the  scheme.  They 
said  they  were  aware  that  Mr.  Wilson  had 
been  recruiting  former  military  personnel  in 
the  United  States  for  "mercenary  type"  work 
in  Libya  and  that  this  would  be  the  focus  of 
the  recently  begun  Investigation  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's current  activities. 

Diana  Byrne,  who  met  Mr.  Wilson  In 
Libya  several  years  ago  and  who  says  she 
controls  Brllhurst.  declined  to  talk  about 
her  activities  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wilson.  In  a 
brief  interview  outside  Brllhursl's  current 
office,  at  28  Knox  Street,  Mrs.  Byrne,  a  native 
of  Wales,  described  Brllhurst  as  a  "service 
company"  that  represents  several  European 


companies,  many  of  which  operate  In  Libya. 
When  asked  specifically  about  her  work  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  companies,  Mrs 
Byrne  terminated  the  conversation. 

COORDINATION  IN  LONDON 

But  several  businessmen  In  London  who 
have  worked  with  Mrs.  Byrne  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son's companies  said  that  Brllhurst  appeared 
to  operate  as  the  London  branch  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's bu.slnesses.  Among  the  specific  activi- 
ties cited  by  those  sources  and  documented 
In  company  papers  are:  payment  of  travel 
expenses  and  salaries  of  pilots  working  In 
Libya,  obtaining  Libyan  visas  for  persons 
doing  business  with  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  com- 
panies, managing  his  Investments  and  han- 
dling his  telephone,  mall,  telex  and  telegram 
messages. 

In  the  last  three  years.  Brllhurst  has  op- 
erated out  of  four  separate  London  locations, 
often  moving  abruptly  and  functioning  In 
a  secretive  fashion,  the  business  associates 
added. 

J.  Steffan.  an  exporter  who  rented  office 
space  to  Brllhurst  at  18  Hans  Road,  in  a 
fashionable  section  of  London  near  Hyde 
Park  and  across  from  Harrods  department 
store,  said  the  company  departed  abruptly 
one  weekend  in  July  1980  and  stiU  owed  him 
several  thousand  dollars  In  back  rent. 

MYSTERIOUS  OPERATIONS 

Angela  O'Toole.  who  rented  office  space  in 
the  Halkln  Arcade  to  Brllhurst  until  Decem- 
ber 1980  said  Brllhurst  personnel  had  oper- 
ated mysteriously,  sending  coded  telex  mes- 
sages and  removing  typewriter  ribbons  before 
leaving  the  office. 

Both  former  landlords  said  they  often  saw 
Western  pilots  who  had  Just  arrived  In  Lon- 
don waiting  at  Brilhurst's  offlc3s  for  Libyan 
visas  or  for  flights  to  Libya. 

Further  details  on  the  pilot  program  were 
provided  by  other  associates  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
They  said  that  two  of  the  companies  used  by 
Mr.  Wilson  to  pay  and  recruit  the  aircraft 
personnel  were  OSI  S.A.,  a  Swiss  corporation 
that  serves  as  a  Tripoli  office  for  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  Western  Recruitment  Inc..  which  has  a 
Swiss  post  office  box  number.  Both  of  these 
companies  currently  operate  in  London  out 
of  Brilhurst's  office  on  Knox  Street,  accord- 
ing to  a  travel  agent  who  booked  flights  to 
Libya  for  OSI  S.A.  and  Mrs.  Bryne.  who 
acknowledged  handling  banking  affairs  for 
Western  Recruitment. 

Mr.  Love,  the  aircraft  mechanic  from  Ala- 
bama who  was  in  London  earlier  this  week 
on  his  way  to  Libya,  spoke  of  being  recruited 
In  the  United  States,  according  to  a  former 
Wilson  associate.  Mr.  Love  answered  the  door 
at  Brilhurst's  Knox  Street  offices  but  de- 
clined to  speak  to  a  reporter.  Shortly  there- 
after, an  Arab  driver  pulled  up  to  Brilhurst's 
offices  and  handed  Mrs.  Byrne  what  looked 
like  an  American  passport  and  a  Libyan  visa. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  amendment  and  I  thank  Senator 
Glenn  for  permitting  me  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor of  it.  I  thoroughly  endorse  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  has  espoused.  We  should 
in  every  way  possible  indicate  our  abhor- 
rence of  international  terrorism.  Gangs- 
terism in  one  form  or  another,  whether 
it  is  domestic  or  international,  should  be 
abhorred  and  must  be  fought  in  every 
way  possible.  Certainly,  if  we  have  evi- 
dence of  the  involvement  of  our  own 
citizens,  we  should  act  with  the  strongest 
and  firmest  hands. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  this  resolution  is 
very  much  in  the  national  interest.  I  am 
ready  for  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Jepsen 
also  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 
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I^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
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Uf      AMENDMENT      505      TO      TOWEB      UP 
AMENDMENT     S04 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  There  is  an  amend- 
ment pe  iding  to  my  amendment. 

The  P  lESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  o  )rrect. 

Mr.  'roWER  Therefore,  another 
amendm;nt  would  not  be  in  order  at 
this  tim ;.  However,  does  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  is  pending  to  my 
amendment  preclude  my  modifying  my 
imendment? 
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"(3)  the  terms  and  duration  of  the  lease 


Then.  Mr.  President,  I 
i^y  amendment  at  the  bottom  of 
where  is  reads,  "The  Secretary 
may  waive  the  requirements 
section."  In  other  words,  I  delete 
Secretary  of  Defense"  and  substi- 
thirefor    "The    President."    The 
would  read.  "The  President 
th-^  requirements  of  this  see- 
determines,"  and  so  forth. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
is  so  modified. 
Senator  from  Texas  pleasn 
modification  to  the  desk? 
nodified     amendment     is     t:."; 


13,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
through  line  17  on  page  18 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)    SecUon  2667  of  title   10, 

atej   Code,    rela'tng    to    leases    of 

property,  is  amended  by  addlcg 

thereof  the  following  new  sub- 


d  Qwn 


ID 


less  than  thirty  days  before  en- 

or  renewing  any  agreement  with 

;ountry  or  International  organlza- 

under  this  section  any  major 

equipment    (as  defined  In  SectlJD 

the    Arms    Export    Control    Act) 

$14,000,000  or  more  and  any  other 

1  alued  at  150,000,000  or  more  for  a 

more  than  one  year,  the  Secretary 

shall   transmit  to  the  Speaker 

of  Representatives,  and  to  tie 

of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 

the  Senate  and  the  Chairman  of 

on    Armed   Services   of   the 

written  notification  which  specl- 


country  or  International  organl- 
which  the  defense  article  Is  to  be 


type,  quantity,  and  value  (In 
replacement  cost)  of  the  defense 
>e  leased; 


and 

"(4)  a  Justification  for  the  lease.  Includ- 
ing an  explanation  of  why  the  defense  arti- 
cle is  being  leased  rather  than  sold  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
The  President  may  waive  the  requirements 
of  this  section  If  he  determines,  and  Im- 
mediately reports  to  the  Congress,  that  an 
emergency  exists  which  requires  that  the 
lease  be  entered  into  Immediately  In  the 
national  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  not 
more  than  sixty  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter  a  listing  (classified  If  necessary)  of 
all  property  valued  at  $1,000,000  or  more 
which  was  leased,  during  the  quarter  for 
which  such  report  is  submitted,  to  a  for- 
eign government  for  a  period  of  more  than 
one  year  under  this  section. 

"(1)  Any  reference  to  sales  of  defense 
articles  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
In  any  provision  of  law  restricting  the  coun- 
tries or  organizations  to  which  such  sales 
may  be  made  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  a 
reference  to  leases  of  defense  articles  under 
this  section.". 

(b)  Section  109  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1980  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  36(a)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  para- 
graph (10). 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  if  he  has 
anything  to  report  on  the  question  I 
raised  earlier  about  shared  jurisdiction 
on  the  Special  Defense  Acquisition  Fund. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  offer  that  has  been 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Senator  Tower. 

Members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  have  had  a  deep  interest  in 
the  Special  Defense  Acquisition  Fund. 
On  May  8.  1981,  Senator  Tower  wrote  a 
letter  to  me,  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  fully  supporting 
the  position  that  we  have  taken  and  pre- 
paring to  offer  his  assistance  in  securing 
Senate  approval  of  this  very  important 
program.  It  is  a  program  that  I  have  felt 
is  absolutely  in  the  vital  interests  of  the 
country. 

I  have  never  hesitated  to  agree  that 
some  items  be  put  in  an  inventory  so 
that  ultimate  delivery  of  some  important 
equipment  would  not  be  held  up  simply 
because  a  long  leadtime  is  required.  We 
do  not  want  to  have  to  be  in  a  position 
unable  to  offer  equipment  to  our  allies 
simply  because  we  are  not  prepared  and 
do  not  have  an  inventory. 

So  I  believe  that  the  question  that  has 
been  raised  is  one  which  legitimately  in- 
volves both  the  responsibility  of  the 
Armed  Services  Conunittee  and  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

However,  at  this  time.  I  should  like 
to  recognize  Senator  Biden.  who  I  believe 
is  the  only  member  of  the  committee  who 
has  not  yet  given  his  concurrence  on 
having  joint  jurisdiction  provided  for  the 
Special  Defense  Acquisition  Fund  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  see  if  he 
has  any  questions  he  would  like  to  put 
to  either  me  or  the  distinguished  chair- 


:man  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  to  see  if  he  concurs  in  this  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  to  make  sure  I 
understand  what  we  are  compromising  (o 
and  from. 

As  I  understand  it.  imder  the  leasing 
arrangements  that  exist,  for  example,  the 
case  where  we  leased  four  Huey  helicop- 
ters to  El  Salvador — the  way  the  law 
now  reads,  as  I  understand  it.  or  as  it  is 
interpreted,  is  that  a  report  needs  to  be 
made  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
cee,  but  merely  a  report.  There  Is  no 
action  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
is  required  to  take  or  allowed  to  take.  It 
is  just  to  inform  us.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  Is  correct,  so  far 
as  my  amendment  is  concerned. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  knows. 
Senator  Percy  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment  which  would 
give  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
concurrent  jurisdiction  over  leasing.  I 
am  prepared  to  look  somewhat  favorably 
on  that,  if  there  could  be  perhaps  a  sug- 
gestion that  would  be  endorsed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  ex- 
ercise concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the 
Special  Defense  Acquisition  Fund,  which 
I  must  say  comes  out  of  our  hide  money- 
wise. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  would  be  prepared  to  go 
back  to  my  hamburger  in  the  dining 
room  and  not  talk  all  night  on  this. 

I  am  not  sure  I  understand  what  "con- 
current jurisdiction"  means.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
recognizes,  as  I  believe  is  that  case,  that 
this  is  an  exception  we  never  really  con- 
templated, whereby  we  would  transfer 
military  equipment  abroad  under  the 
leasing  provisions  of  the  law  that  were 
designed  for  domestic  leases.  He  has 
found  a  way  in  which  to  transfer  to 
foreign  governments,  through  the  lease 
process,  items  such  as  helicopters. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  intends  to  close  that  loophole, 
if  you  will,  so  that  it  would  require  more 
than  merely  a  statement  to  Congress 
that  this  is  what  we  are  doing.  It  would 
require  some  concurrence  from  Congress 
if  a  certain  threshold  were  reached. 

If  the  Senator  from  Texas  means  by 
"jurisdiction"  that  he  would  like  to  have 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  be  re- 
quired to  concur  in  such  a  transfer,  to 
give  it  jurisdiction  over  that  transfer, 
then  I  think  that  is  an  amiable  compro- 
mise and  cne  to  which  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. But  if  we  merely  mean  that  it  is 
going  to  be  business  as  usual,  which  is 
that  you  need  only  report — only  in  this 
case,  you  make  an  additional  report  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee — then  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  compromise 
in  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  without  any  commensurate 
benefit  gained  to  control  this  leasing 
process. 

Maybe  the  Senator  can  explain  to  me 
what  we  are  talking  about,  because  I  do 
not  have  a  copy  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  concurrently  has  jurisdiction 
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en  leasing.  It  is  u  jurisdiction  that  I  have 
some  disposition  to  share  with  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  appreciate  that  gen- 
erosity. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  exchange  for  a  similar 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  share  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Special  Defense  Acquisition 
Fund.  Then  we  will  all  be  one,  big.  happy 
family. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Perhaps  Senator  Biden 
will  allow  me  to  give  my  interpretation 
of  how  this  would  work,  and  then  we  will 
see  if  it  concurs  with  the  feeling  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

At  this  particular  time,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  does  not  have  juris- 
diction over  leasing.  This  is  something 
that  we — particularly  Senator  Zorin- 
SKY  and  Senator  Biden — have  felt 
.strongly  about,  because  it  does  clearly 
have  foreign  policy  implications.  This 
amendment — the  perfecting  amendment 
I  have  developed  and  sent  to  the  desk 
and  is  the  pending  business — clearly 
gives  new  jurisdiction  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  What  does  that  mean— 
"jurisdiction"? 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  other  words,  that  clear 
jurisdiction  is  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  would  receive,  concurrently 
with  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  a 
notification  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  a  leasing  arrangement  is  being 
proposed.  Hearings  could  be  held  on  it. 
and  a  report  could  be  made. 

And  the  committee  could  either  con- 
cur or  disagree  with  such  action,  and  it 
could  be  sent  to  the  Chamber  in  that 
way.  We  could  either  concur  together 
and  jointly  agree  or  jointly  disagree  or 
we  could  come  up  with  differing  opinions 
which  then  would  have  to  be  argued  out 
in  the  Chamber. 

In  the  case  of  the  special  defense  ac- 
quisition fund,  here  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  clear  jurisdiction. 
The  Defense  Department  asked  for  a 
special  defense  acquisition  fund  of  $350 
million.  The  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  this  to  our  own  national  se- 
curity defense,  wrote  a  letter  to  me  ur- 
ging that  we  adopt  this  provision  and  in- 
dicated that  he  would  support  it. 

We  would  then  by  this  action  clearly 
give  jurisdiction  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  have  joint  jurisdiction. 
They  would  then  receive  joint  notifica- 
tion of  such  fund  increases,  decreases, 
and  modifications.  They  could  have 
hearings  on  It.  They  could  come  up  with 
a  report.  They  could  send  their  report 
and  we  would  hope  we  would  cooperate, 
combine  if  possible  in  hearings,  not  du- 
plicate constantly  as  we  seem  to  do  or 
prohferate.  but  if  we  come  up  with  dif- 
fering opinions,  then  we  simply  have  to 
bring  these  differing  opinions  and  report 
to  the  Chamber. 

But  both  committees  would  be  Invplved 
in  something  that  has  implications  for 
Armed  Services  and  has  implications  for 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  generosity  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  well  known  to  us  and 
his  willingness  to  compromise  is  well 
known  to  us  all. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  so 
much.  He  makes  me  feel  very  humble. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  And  his  humility  is  weU 
known  to  us  all. 

But  I  wish  to  suggest  that  if  the  Sena- 
tor is  willing  or  if  our  colleagues  are  will- 
ing, I  do  not  believe  I  would  object  to 
this.  But  could  I  have  15  minutes  to  re- 
\iew  it  with  my  staflt  and  we  could  move 
on  to  another  subject  in  the  meantime? 
And  if  it  is  as  I  believe  it  to  be.  I  do  not 
see  why  I  would  object  to  it. 

Is  that  reasonable?  Is  there  something 
else  that  could  come  up?  Or  allow  me  6 
minutes,  a  few  minutes,  or  otherwise 
keep  talking  for  an  hour. 

We  can  resolve  it.  I  wish  to  make  sure 
the  generosity  of  the  Senator  is  as  deep 
as  I  understand  it  to  be. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  an  even  swap. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes.  I  think  we  have  the 
text. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  accept  Senator  Percy's 
amendment  to  my  amendment.  We  will 
voice  vote  that.  Then  we  will  go  to  an- 
other amendment  that  will  give  con- 
current jurisdiction  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside  so 
that  I  might  propose  another  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  return  immediately  to 
the  pending  business  once  the  amend- 
ment I  intend  to  propose  has  been  dis- 
posed of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CP    AMENDMENT    NO.    SOT 

( Purposa :  To  restore  administration's  budget 
request  for  international  military  educa- 
tion and  training) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Motnihan,  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  numbered  507. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  21.  line  13,  strike  out  "$41,700,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$47,700,000." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  propose 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  Senator 
MoYNiHAN  and  myself.  It  would  restore 
the  international  military  education  and 
training  (IMET)  program  to  the  $47.7 
million  level  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. IMET  is  a  critical  security  assist- 


ance program,  one  which  warrants  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Senate. 

If  there  is  any  one  security  assistance 
program  which,  dollar  for  dollar,  pays 
for  itself  many  times  over,  it  is  the  train- 
ing of  military  personnel  of  our  allies 
and  friends.  For  a  relatively  small  in- 
vestment in  this  program,  the  United 
States  makes  a  major  contribution  to 
American  security.  Further,  the  IMET 
program  helps  to  reduce  the  likelihood 
that  American  soldiers  will  be  required 
to  protect  the  political  and  territorial 
integrity  of  U.S.  friends  and  allies.  This 
program  is  a  prudent  investment  in  our 
future. 

If  the  $6  million  reduction  in  the  ad- 
ministration's request  were  restored,  the 
United  States  would  be  able  to  train  an 
additional  2.300  foreign  military  stu- 
dents— many  of  whom  will  some  day  oc- 
cupy imixirtant  positions  of  leadership 
in  their  respective  armed  forces  or  gov- 
ernments. The  IMET  program  helps  the 
United  Stetes  to  establish  military-to- 
military  contacts  which  are  so  impor- 
tant to  effective  cooperation  and  com- 
munication with  friendly  and  allied  na- 
tions. Even  through  domestic  political 
upheavals  in  the  host  country,  these 
contacts  provide  continued  influence 
with  the  most  durable  institutions  in 
many  countries — the  military. 

The  IMET  program  also  enables  fw- 
eign  military  personnel  to  acquire  the 
skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  more 
effectively  utilize  and  absorb  the  mili- 
tary equipment,  services,  and  support 
that  the  United  States  sells  imder  other 
security  assistance  and  cash  sales  pro- 
grams. Without  a  fully  funded  military 
education  and  training  program,  the 
United  States  will  be  handicapped  when 
it  comes  to  introducing  U.S.  military 
doctrine  and  tactics  to  the  foreign  mili- 
tary personnel  upon  whom  we  may  need 
to  rely  in  times  of  crisis.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  would  be  unable  to  en- 
gender the  kind  of  commonality  in  mili- 
tary thinking  with  foreign  military  ofB- 
cials  that  is  crucial  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  our  own  force  planning  and  strat- 
egy abroad. 

U.S.  worldwide  requirements,  in  re- 
cent years,  have  been  expanding,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Persian  Gulf  reglMi,  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean,  and 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  elimination  of 
$6  million  in  IMET  funding  will  not  only 
jeopardize  our  ability  to  respond  posi- 
tively and  effectively  to  these  new  re- 
quirements, but  will  also  inhibit  our 
ability  to  keep  pace  with  the  burgeon- 
ing Soviet  military  training  effort.  In 
1980.  the  Soviets  trained  more  than  three 
times  the  number  of  foreign  military 
students  in  the  U.S.SJi.  than  we  did  in 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  trends 
are  highly  unfavorable  for  the  United 
States.  In  the  past  5  years,  the  number 
of  foreign  military  students  trained  In 
the  United  States  has  decreased  by  48 
percent  while  the  Soviet  numbers  have 
increased  by  38  percent.  Faflure  to  re- 
store the  $6  million  in  the  IMET  program 
will  sustain,  and  possibly  widen,  the  So- 
viet lead  in  international  military  train- 
ing. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  additional 
comment  in  this  regard.  While  the  Sovl- 
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ets  have  been  expanding  their  training 
programs  nmrkedly,  the  United  States 
has  been  imderfunding  this  Important 
program,  ^n  fiscal  year  1975,  8.449  for- 
eign studei  Its  were  trained  in  the  United 
States  und  sr  the  IMET  program.  In  fiscal 
year  1981,  >nly  4,448  students  were  in  the 
United  Stites  receiving  training.  The 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  request  contains 
sufiBcJent  f  imding  to  restore  the  number 
of  student;  to  the  fiscal  year  1975  level. 

If  we  ar<  going  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  Soviets  in  peacetime,  we  need 
the  opportunity  to  train  and  influence 
those  2,30C  students.  Coming  to  America 
for  a  cour!  e  of  instruction  may  be  their 
only  chanc ;  to  see  America,  to  see  democ- 
racy in  ac.ion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted  aiid  that  we  restore  the  IMET 
program  tb  the  level  requested  by  the 
admin  istraltion . 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Senator 
MoYNiHAN  the  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment, wou  d  like  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  amend  nent. 

I  have  d  scussed  this  amendment  with 
the  managers  of  the  bill.  It  is  my  under- 
standing t  lat  they  have  some  favorable 
disposition  toward  it. 

Mr.  PE31  ::Y.  Mr.  President,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  strongly  sup- 
ported the  growth  of  the  international 
military  ed  ucation  and  training  program. 

Last  year  the  committee  changed  the 
basic  castlig  of  the  IMET  programs,  so 
that  only  the  incremental  costs  of  the 
program  snd  not  all  the  costs  were 
charged  to  this  program.  Administration 
ofBcials  est  imated  that  this  will  increase 
the  number  of  students  in  the  program 
by  about  10  percent,  without  requiring 
any  addit  onal  appropriations  in  this 
program. 

This  ye!,r  the  committee  authorized 
$41.7  million  for  the  IMET  program, 
nearly  a  liO-percent  increase  over  the 
$28.4  milliiin  authorized  last  year. 

Thus,  th(  I  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
not  only  increased  the  effectiveness  of 
each  dollai  spent  on  this  program,  but  it 
also  increa  sed  significantly  the  level  au- 
thorized fqr  these  programs. 

The  increased  authorization  suggested 
by  Senator!  Tower  would  most  likely  be  a 
wasted  authorization.  After  confirming 
with  the  A;  )propriations  Committee  staCf, 
our  staff  hi  is  concluded  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  more  than  $41.7  million  will  be  ap- 
propriated for  IMET  in  1982. 

Therefoie,  because  of  the  generally 
austere  bulget  situation,  the  committee 
decided  to  reduce  this  program  by  about 
$6  million.  It  was  not  a  reduction  that  we 
wanted  to  i  nake  but  we  had  to  spread  the 
burden  eve  tily. 

I  unders  and  that  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  and  the  minority  side  has 
no  objecticn  at  all.  I,  therefore,  suggest 
the  accepts  nee  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRE  SIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  i  greeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senato  ■  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  507)  was 
agreed  to. 


PEFCY 


Mr 
the  dlstinf^ulshed 
(Mr.  I 
we  can  disdose 


Mr.  President.  I  believe 
Senator  from  Oregon 
)  has  an  amendment  that 
of. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside  to 
permit  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  and  that  immedi- 
ately following  disposition  of  his  amend- 
ment the  Senate  return  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

trp   AMENDMENT    NO.    508 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  President  to  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
regarding  the  Salvadoran  conflict) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattteld), 
on  his  behalf  and  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Mitchei-l, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Spectek,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Zobinsky.  Mr.  Riegle,  and  Mr. 
Dusenberger,  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  508. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  84,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

REPORTING    RI:QUIR£M£NT    RELATING    TO 
EL    SALVADOR 

Sec.  716.  (a)  Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
President  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report  and 
a  brleflng  In  closed  session  setting  forth — 

The  viewpoints  of  all  major  parties  to  the 
conflict  In  El  Salvador  and  of  the  Influential 
actors  In  the  Salvadoran  political  system  re- 
garding the  potential  for  and  Interest  In, 
negotiations,  elections,  and  to  a  settlement 
of  the  conflict. 

The  views  of  democratic  Latin  American 
nations,  Canada,  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  and  Ehiropean  allies  of  the 
United  States  regarding  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment to  such  conflict 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  send  a 
special  envoy  to  consult  with  and  gather  in- 
formation from  appropriate  representatives 
of  the  parties  to  the  Salvadoran  conflict,  the 
democratic  governments  of  Latin  America. 
Canada,  and  European  allies  of  the  United 
States  regarding  the  attainment  of  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  in  El  Salvador. 

On  page  84,  line  4.  strike  out  "Sec.  716." 
smd  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  717.". 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  my  good  friends  and  colleagues 
Senator  Chafee,  Senator  Mitchell,  Sen- 
ator Eagleton,  Senator  Specter,  Senator 


Kennedy,  Senator  Pell,  Senator  Zorin- 
SKY,  Senator  Riegle,  and  Senator  Duren- 
BERCER,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment. Our  amendment.  Mr.  President,  is 
designed  to  actively  explore  prospects  for 
a  political  settlement  to  the  violent  con- 
flict which  continues  to  rage  in  El  Salva- 
dor. The  amendment  urges  the  President 
to  appoint  a  special  information-gather- 
ing envoy.  This  individual  will  be  di- 
rected to  meet  with  our  European  allies, 
Canada,  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  our  democratic  friends  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  and  all  major 
parties  to  the  conflict  to  seek  their  views 
on  how  to  best  achieve  a  political  resolu- 
tion to  the  conflict.  The  President  is  fur- 
ther asked  to  convey  this  information  in 
a  report  to  Congress. 

There  are  two  points  that  I  wish  to 
stress  at  the  outset.  First,  this  amend- 
ment does  not  prejudge,  endorse  or  con- 
demn present  American  policy  toward  El 
Salvador.  In  fact,  there  are  significant 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  cospon- 
sors  of  this  bill.  It  simply  reflects  Con- 
gress intention  to  be  fully  aware  of  the 
views  held  by  various  nations  and  parties 
whose  ideas  may  be  critical  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  peaceful  and  stable  solution 
to  the  El  Salvador  conflict.  Second,  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  does  not  di- 
rect the  President  to  appoint  an  envoy: 
it  urges  him  to  do  so  as  the  most  appro- 
priate means  of  gathering  information 
for  a  report. 

The  tiny  and  beleaguered  country  of 
El  Salvador  stands  at  a  crossroads.  De- 
pending, to  a  very  large  extent,  on  the 
path  which  President  Reagan  and  this 
Congress  choose  in  the  months  ahead, 
either  severe  tragedy  or  democratic  evo- 
lution will  take  place.  The  central  ob- 
jective. Mr.  President,  must  be  long- 
term  stability  for  El  Salvador.  The  ques- 
tion this  amendment  poses  is  "How  seri- 
ous is  our  willingness  to  seek  it?" 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can Affairs  Thomas  Enders  recently  out- 
lined the  administration's  policy  toward 
El  Salvador.  His  speech  is  notable  for  Its 
mention  of  several  points  of  departure 
from  previous  policy. 

First,  there  was  a  hint  of  acknowledge- 
ment that  the  Salvadorean  security 
forces  are  not  exempt  from  responsibility 
for  the  senseless  violence  which  endures 
in  El  Salvador.  Formerly,  blame  was  fo- 
cused exclusively  on  the  insurgents  and 
groups  that  supposedly  act  independent- 
ly of  the  military. 

Second,  the  administration  now  ap- 
pears to  recognize  that  certain  factions 
within  the  opposition  might  be  worthy 
of  participation  in  a  democratic  process. 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
the  administration  has  admitted  that 
the  United  States  is  capable  of  faciUtat- 
ing  a  peace  process.  In  the  past  we  have 
operated  on  the  hollow  pretense  that  the 
United  States  has  no  political  role  to 
play,  while  at  the  same  time  conducting 
unilateral  military  operations.  We  now 
have  a  posture  which  yields  Itself  to 
new  incentives  for  political  communica- 
tion between  the  warring  factions. 

But  El  Salvador's  economic  foimda- 
tion  is  deteriorating  at  an  incredible 
rate.  According  to  U.S.  Ambassador  to  El 
Salvador  Hlnton's  conservative  flgiires. 
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over  the  last  3  years  El  Salvador's  GNP 
declined  by  more  than  16  ijercent.  Capi- 
tal flight  since  1978  will  soon  reach  $625 
million.  Imports  have  declined  dramati- 
cally. This  leaves  critical  questions  dan- 
gling. Will  the  course  we  now  pursue 
ultimately  result  in  a  level  of  Western 
economic  support  sufficient  to  sustain  a 
viable  democratic  state?  Or  will  we  be 
left  with  a  ghost  nation;  a  sea  of  hate 
and  suffering  with  little  reason  to  exist? 

The  administration  and  the  Duarte 
government  have  responded  by  offering 
elections  in  the  spring  of  1982.  This  proc- 
ess is  moving  along  rapidly.  Some  of  us 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Mr.  Duarte 
on  his  last  trip  to  the  United  States  and 
received  additional  reassurances  of  that 
election  commitment.  It  stems  from  the 
best  of  intentions,  and  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  questions  that  and  I  believe  no 
one.  Mr.  President,  can  question  Presi- 
dent Duarte's  credentials  or  his  sincere 
desire  for  real  democracy  in  El  Salvador. 
A  serious  legitimate  electoral  process, 
and  one  that  is  internationally  recog- 
nized. Is  critically  important  for  Presi- 
dent Duarte  and  those  who  are  honestly 
seeking  peace  and  stability. 

Factions  within  the  administration 
and  the  State  Department  hope  that 
the  prospect  of  fair  elections  will  entice 
the  moderates  in  the  opposition  from  to 
join.  This  would  leave  only  portions  of 
the  military  arm.  and  the  extreme 
ideological  element  at  odds  with  the 
democratic  process.  If  this  were  to  occur, 
the  government's  ability  to  control  vio- 
lence and  insurgency  would  be  enhanced 
and  legitimated.  Clearly.  Congress  abil- 
ity to  justify  actions  necessary  to  con- 
trol insurgency  would  also  be  enhanced. 

Though  this  approach  holds  great 
promise,  it  could  also  present  a  danger- 
ous gamble  if  the  necessary  prerequisites 
for  free  and  fair  elections  do  not  exist. 
For  if  the  proponents  of  this  course  are 
grossly  miscalculating  the  realities,  this 
could  be  a  tragic  lost  opportunity  for  a 
nation  which  has  experienced  fraudu- 
lent elections  for  decades.  To  recover 
from  this  experience  and  attempt  to 
start  over  will  entail  further  cost  to  hu- 
man life,  the  economy,  and  the  national 
psyche.  In  Latin  America,  El  Salvador 
is  already  approaching  what  Uganda  is 
to  Africa :  A  nation  so  racked  by  fear  and 
terror  that  it  is  unable  to  even  function 
as  a  society. 

President  Duarte  has  signaled  his 
willingness  to  communicate  with  the  op- 
position forces  only  to  find  his  efforts 
undermined  by  the  Salvadorean  mili- 
tary. He  recently  indicated  that  the  of- 
fices of  the  Mexican  Government  could 
be  used  as  a  conduit  for  communication 
with  the  opposition  forces. 

The  hope  of  splintering  the  opposi- 
tion represents  a  healthy  departure  from 
myopic  East-West  confrontationalism. 
But  the  approach  is  unlikely  to  achieve 
the  desired  result.  The  election  carrot 
may  work,  Mr.  President,  but  it  must 
have  greater  reach  and  substance  If  it 
is  to  entice  the  opposition  into  the  proc- 
ess. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
nations  will  not  endorse  this  effort  if 
serious  attempts  at  dialog  are  not 
forthcoming.  To  date,  there  is  not  one 
ally  capable  of  helping  to  reconstruct 


El  Salvador  which  believes  that  these 
elections  are  sufficient.  Ambassador 
Hnton  himself  has  verified  tliis  to  my 
office. 

Despite  the  foreboding  and  seemingly 
endless  nature  of  the  conflict,  there  is  a 
curious  optimism  which  can  be  detected 
among  respected  observers  of  the  situa- 
tion. Indeed,  there  is  a  consistency  of 
positive  thought  among  those  who  are 
close  to  the  conflict.  Regardless  of  their 
choice  of  victor,  they  believe  that  a 
solution  is  possible,  and  that,  given  the 
will,  the  United  States  could  be  the  key 
to  such  a  solution. 

A  death  list  has  been  issued  which 
includes  the  names  of  probable  negotia- 
tors for  the  opposition.  It  also  may  be 
unrealistic  to  assume  that  the  moderate 
element  of  the  opposition  will  embrace 
an  election  process  designed  exclusively 
by  its  opponents  and  with  no  guarantee 
of  security  or  the  means  with  which  to 
organize  a  political  effort  effectively.  It 
does  now  appear  that  violence  will  cease 
if  it  is  held  up  as  a  precondition  to  nego- 
tiation, but  it  could  cease  as  a  result  of 
political  communication.  I  suggest  that 
my  colleagues  ask  themselves  how  secure 
they  would  feel  while  campaigning  in 
El  Salvador.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  would 
feel  secure,  regardless  of  my  respect  for 
President  Duarte. 

So  what  can  be  done?  Craigress  must 
have  the  information  it  needs  to  make 
sound  decisions,  and  it  must  have  the 
information  quickly.  A  number  of  Latin 
American  countries  have  been  intensely 
involved  in  the  El  Salvador  conflict. 
Mexico  and  Venezuela  stand  as  the  two 
most  predominant  countries  in  this  re- 
spect. Each  takes  a  different  side,  but 
both  favor  negotiation.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
estrange  these  nations  t>ecause  they  are 
increasingly  vital  to  our  sectirity  for 
energy  related  and  other  reasons. 

A  number  of  our  West  European  allies 
have  demonstrated  a  deep  concern  for 
events  in  El  Salvador.  The  British  can 
provide  invaluable  advice  from  their  suc- 
cessful orchestration  of  a  political  solu- 
tion to  Rhodesia's  seemingly  hopeless 
conflict.  The  Zimbabwe  model,  while  not 
fully  applicable,  provides  both  hope  and 
concrete  instruction  on  how  to  conduct 
an  internationally  recognized  election 
process.  The  Organization  of  American 
States  is  also  in  a  pivotal  position  to  lend 
assistance. 

The  President  must  send  an  envoy  to 
Latin  America  and  to  Europe  to  solicit 
recommendations  and  determine  what 
willingness  exists  for  nurturing  a  mean- 
ingful political  process  in  El  Salvador.  All 
parties  to  the  conflict,  including  the 
Catholic  church  and  the  opposition,  must 
be  included.  This  information  should  be 
made  available  to  the  public  and  to  Con- 
gress in  an  open  fashion.  The  envoy 
should  be  an  individual  who  is  known 
for  his  objectivity  and  is  respected  by 
governments  everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  aware  of  an 
instance  where  more  information  was 
detrimental  or  where  better  communi- 
cation was  unhelpful.  We  cannot  afford 
to  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  the  Embassy  of  Mexico  in 


Washington,  D.C.,  signed  by  Ambassador 
Hugo  B.  Mar  gain  in  which  the  discusses 
this  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  proce- 
dure. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  the  Canadian  Embassy  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  signed  by  Mr.  Peter  M. 
Towe,  Ambassador,  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
oao,  as  follows: 

Embajaoa  de  Mtzico, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  6. 1981. 
Hon.  Mask  Hatfuld, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatftzu):  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  the  Interview  you  granted  me  on 
March  26,  and  during  which  you  had  the 
kindness  to  inform  me  about  your  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
pertaining  particularly  to  El  Salvador. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conflict,  my  Oovemment  has 
been  In  favor  of  a  political  solution  to  the 
problem:  one  that  wo\ild  embrace  all  the  op- 
posing forces  now  In  search  of  an  answer 
which  would  be  approved  by  the  people. 

Mexico  is  concerned  about  the  involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  Its  support  to 
the  Junta.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  con- 
sider that  the  Idea  of  your  project  Is  a  good 
one:  To  find  a  political  solution  of  the  con- 
flict In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  terrible 
bloodshed  in  that  country.  Instead  of  vio- 
lence, the  country  needs  social  progress 
through  projects  backed  by  international 
funds  from  the  I.MJ".  and  the  I.03. 

The  approach  of  your  legislative  Initiative 
is  constructive  and  one  which  I  would  like 
to  see  adopted. 

My  congratulations  and  best  regards, 
Hugo  B.  MargAin. 

Ambassador. 


Ambassaoe  DC  Canada, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  14,  1981. 
Makk  O.  Hatfield, 
US.  Senate, 

Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfielo:  I  greatly  appre- 
ciated the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
you  on  April  1  the  situation  pertaining  In 
El  Salvador.  I  was  especially  sensitive  to  your 
offer  to  provide  me  with  an  advance  copy  and 
a  thorough  explanation  of  your  proposed 
legislation  to  bring  about  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement in  that  troubled  country. 

Canada's  position  has  been  clearly  stated 
for  the  record,  as  I  indicated  to  you  during 
our  discussion.  The  problems  of  El  Salvador 
can  be  resolved  in  the  final  analysis  only 
through  political  discussion  and  negotiation 
by  the  Salvadoran  parties  directly  con- 
cerned. As  the  Canadian  Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs.  Mr.  MacGulgan.  pointed 
out  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  9. 
"We  believe  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a 
political  settlement  which  will  enable  the 
moderate  democratic  elements  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  and  In  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  to  coalesce". 

As  I  pointed  out.  however.  Canada  has 
no  special  expertise  or  capability  in  Central 
American  affairs  and  we  rely  therefore  on  the 
views  of  those  countries  who  have  a  closer 
understanding  of  the  situation.  For  this  rea- 
son. I  believe  that  consultations  among  rep- 
resentatives of  neighbouring  countries  are 
constructive.  Your  endeavours  to  assist  in 
these  consultations  are  laudable,  as  are  the 
hearings  you  have  been  chairing  on  this 
issue. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Peter  M.  Towe, 

Ambassador. 
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Mr,  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committae  on  Foreign  Relations  for  a 
response,  because  I  believe  this  has  been 
worked  oUt  with  the  leadership  of  the 
committed  and  the  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee for  acceptance. 

Mr.  PEJRCY.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  pasic  purpose  of  Senator  Hat- 
field's aiiendment. 

The  repjort  and  briefing  it  requests  will 
provide  aj  useful  review  of  the  political 
situation  p  El  Salvador,  of  the  prospects 
for  solution  to  the  ongoing  crisis  there 
and  of  the  views  of  U.S.  allies  on  these 
critical  issues. 

The  situation  in  El  Salvador  is  complex 
and  changing,  and  the  political  environ- 
ment is  especially  highly  charged  today, 
with  all  fictions  seeming  to  be  jockeying 
and  testiiig  the  prospects  for  elections  or 
other  polftical  solution. 

Certainly,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
well  knows,  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Ohris  Dodd  of  Connecticut,  was 
authorizei  to  just  recently  go  to  El  Sal- 
vador an(|  specifically  supported  his  in- 
tention td  stop  off  in  Mexico  and  to  talk 
with  the  aissident  groups  there  to  get  the 
total  comprehensive  picture  up  to  date 
of  the  sittiation.  He  came  back  and  an- 
nounced t^iat  there  was  an  agreement  by 
all  partiek  that  they  get  together  and, 
in  a  sensel  in  a  face-to-face  period  of  ne- 
gotiation try  to  resolve  the  problems  that 
are  just  ^racking  their  country,  costing 
hundreds  of  lives,  and  expending  tre- 
mendous (treasure  at  this  time. 

But  in  our  desire  to  lead  the  parties  to 
a  poUticaL  solution,  we  must  be  very  cau- 
tious thatj  we  not  make  it  more,  rather 
than  less,  jdifBcult  to  achieve.  In  the  past 
administrfction  there  was  an  effort  to  use 
a  special  ambassador  to  coordinate  re- 
lations with  Mexico.  The  effort  failed 
miserably  land  seemed  really  only  to  have 
confused  fhe  role  of  our  own  Ambassa- 
dor. 

I  have  discussed  this  at  great  length 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  We  went 
through  the  agony  that  we  had  on  it.  I 
questionea  the  wisdom  of  it  originally. 
The  administration  just  insisted  it  would 
work,  andlit  just  fell  flat  on  its  face.  Ev- 
eryone wits  confused,  particularly  the 
Government.  They  just  did  not  know 
with  whoih  they  were  dealing.  Given  the 
already  difficult  situation  in  El  Salvador, 
we  would  mot  want  to  do  anything  that 
would  conkuse  or  appear  to  undercut  the 
negotiating  and  other  diplomatic  efforts 
of  Ambassador  Deane  Hinton. 

In  El  Salvador,  too,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal impediments  to  political  dialog 
among  the  parties  seems  to  be  that  they 
do  not  tai  k  to  each  other.  A  snecial  en- 
voy meetii  ig  and  talking  with  all  the  par- 
ties that  ;laim  a  role  and  stake  in  this 
situation  ;  night  further  delay  dialog  be- 
tween the  parties  themselves  or  preempt 
efforts,  perhaps  already  underway,  to 
bring  the  parties  together.  He  would 
seem  to  tie  a  go-between,  a  negotiator, 
even  if  thit  were  not  our  intent. 

A  polit  cal  solution  in  El  Salvador 
must  be  worked  out  by  Salvadorans.  We 
can  encou  rage  that,  and  our  friends  and 
allies  in  latin  America  and  Europe  can 
encourag^  that,   and  I  think  we  are. 


Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Ted 
Briggs  has  said  that  his  door  is  always 
open  to  any  Salvadorans  who  are  in- 
terested in  a  political  solution  to  the 
conflict  there. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  we  in  the 
Congress  must  also  keep  well  informed 
on  this  issue.  Therefore,  I  welcome  Sen- 
ator Hatfield's  language  requesting  that 
the  executive  report  to  us  on  this  issue. 
I  would  add  that  they  have  been  respon- 
sive with  consultations  with  us,  and  we 
recently  met  with  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Briggs.  who  reported  on  his  own 
trip  to  El  Salvador  to  explore  the  pros- 
pects for  political  solution  and  elections 
there. 

Furthermore,  I  would  certainly  pledge 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  I  have 
privately,  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
my  classmate,  my  friend  and  the 
esteemed  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  that  because  of  his 
deep  interest  in  this  issue,  because  it  is 
a  moral  issue,  because  he  fought  so  val- 
iantly and  won  on  tne  Vietnam  issue, 
and  because  he  does  not  want  to  see  us 
dragged  back  into  that — nor  do  the  230 
million  Americans  want  to  see  us  dragged 
back  into  Vietnam — I  would  cordially 
invite  him  every  single  time  we  meet  in 
a  group  or  individually  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  El  Salvador  to  have 
him  join  us,  to  have  his  input,  to  have 
his  question,  and  to  have  his  audit  of 
that  particular  program  which  is  so  im- 
portant. Because,  certainly,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
every  penny  we  spend  down  there  is  a 
responsibility  of  his  in  the  appropria- 
tions process.  We  would  welcome  having 
his  consultation,  his  advice,  and  his  ex- 
pertise and  his  deep  concern  on  what 
is  a  very  grave  moral  issue. 

I  think  it  would  be  reassuring  to  the 
American  public  if  we  do  have  that  sense 
of  cooperation  and  comity. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  al- 
ways to  work  with  him  on  these  mutual 
concerns  that  we  share. 

I  would  like  to  underscore  some  of  the 
comments  that  the  Senator  made  as  a 
clariflcation  of  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment, what  it  does  and  what  it  does  not 
do. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  under- 
score some  of  the  comments  made  by  the 
Senator  in  his  explicitly  stating  that  this 
role  is  not  a  mediating  role  that  we  are 
suggesting  at  all.  It  is  a  factflnding  and 
information-gathering  role. 

The  Senator  suggested  that  we  not 
make  this  exclusively  a  role  for  an 
"envoy"  but  that  the  phrase  "or  by  other 
appropriate  means"  be  added  to  the 
amendment,  we  have  acceded  to  that 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

I  assume,  though,  that  when  we  inject 
the  words  "or  other  appropriate  means," 
it  does  not  indicate  that  the  President  is 
merely  free  to  ignore  the  envoy  idea  but, 
rather,  that  he  should  consult  or  at  least 
ascertain  with  the  Senate  that  we  are 
demonstrating  that  other  means  are 
preferable  to  that  of  an  envoy. 

That  is  all  I  am  suggesting  here  in 
accepting  the  Senator's  words;  that  we 


are  not  deleting  the  word  "envoy"  as  a 
possibility,  but  if  the  President  chooses 
some  other  means,  he  must  indicate  the 
reasons  why  it  is  more  preferable  to  use 
other  means. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  very  clear.  It  says,  "a  spe- 
cial envoy  or  other  appropriate  means." 
If  the  special  envoy  is  used,  I  would  think 
that  the  administration  would,  just  as  a 
matter  of  course,  report  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  results  of 
that  special  envoy's  work.  If,  in  the  event 
other  means  are  used,  I  would  expect  the 
Department  of  State  to  come  in  and  talk 
with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  justify  what  other  means  are  more 
appropriate  and  the  reason  they  have 
not  selected  a  special  envoy. 

If  such  a  discussion  is  necessary,  I 
would  cordially  invite  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  be  with  us  at 
that  time.  And  I  would  alert  the  State 
Department  that  they  will  be  subject  to 
questioning  as  to  their  reasoning  if  they 
choose  other  means  and  that  they  will  be 
asked  why. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's response.  Those  are  precisely  the 
ideas  that  are  embodied  in  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment. 

I  would  also  like  to  underscore  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  indicated,  that 
such  a  person,  if  it  is  an  envoy  or  if  there 
are  other  means  the  State  Department 
should  utilize,  that  the  perception  of  the 
amendment  is  that  there  would  be  eye- 
ball to  eyeball  contact,  including  contact 
with  the  opposition  forces,  to  gather  in- 
formation. 

What  I  am  getting  at  here  is  that  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  need  a  further  assess- 
ment from  a  distance  or  that  an  assess- 
ment may  be  transmitted  purely  through 
existing  forces.  What  we  are  really  look- 
ing at  here  is  an  attempt  to  get  direct 
information.  And  that  would  include  the 
possibility  of  information  directly  from 
opposition  forces  or  parties  to  the  con- 
flict, which  include  those  representatives 
stationed  outside  of  the  Nation  alto- 
gether. 

As  we  know,  there  are  such  forces  out- 
side of  El  Salvador,  as  well  as  within  El 
Salvador. 

I  just  wanted  to  clarify  that  particular 
point. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  was  in  the  field  of 
marketing,  we  used  to  call  it  "belly  to 
belly  selling."  Whether  you  call  it  eyeball 
to  eyeball  or  whether  you  call  it  across 
the  table,  there  is  no  substitute  for  per- 
sonal contact. 

Certainly.  President  Reagan  has  found 
that,  as  he  sat  down  with  different  chiefs 
of  state,  some  of  whom  he  was  not  sure 
he  would  relate  to  as  closely  as  others,  he 
has  foiuid  that  that  intimate  contact 
was  essential.  You  can  send  all  the  cables 
and  make  all  the  telephone  calls  in  the 
world,  but  there  is  no  substitute  for  per- 
sonal contact. 

Parenthetically,  I  do  hope,  by  the  way. 
that  at  the  appropriate  time  the  leaders 
of  the  two  superpowers.  Chairman 
Brezhnev  and  President  Reagan,  will 
have  talks.  I  think  that  the  world  is  wait- 
ing for  this.  It  is  appropriate  that  they 
at  some  time  sit  down  and  not  use  the 
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foreign  ministers  or  other  representa- 
tives, but  meet  together  as  chief  execu- 
tive oCQcers.  Only  they  make  the  most 
serious  commitments  for  their  countries. 

But,  in  this  case,  we  would  do  every- 
thing to  encourage  the  contacts  Senator 
Hatfield  suggests.  Certainly  Senator 
DoDD  has  made  a  significant  effort  in  this 
direction. 

(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  chairman  again  for  his  very 
eloquent  response.  Also,  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  take  notice  of  the  excellent 
support  and  assistance  we  have  received 
from  the  staff  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  working 
out  this  amendment.  I  really  appreciate 
the  support  we  have  received. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  side,  we  find 
the  amendment  acceptable.  I  will  defer 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  yield  to  me  for  a 
few  minutes? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
to  end  the  violence  in  El  Salvador  and 
the  urgency  of  seeking  a  settlement  to 
the  poUtical  conflicts  in  that  country  are, 
I  believe,  widely  recognized  by  my  col- 
leagues. The  Senate  has.  in  its  previous 
actions  concern' n?  El  Salvador  during 
consideration  of  the  foreign  assistance 
bill,  expressed  its  desire  that  El  Salvador 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward 
meaningful  economic  and  political  re- 
forms and  representative  government. 
My  purpose  in  cosponsoring  the  present 
amendment  and  in  requesting  my  col- 
leagues to  support  its  adoption  is  to  re- 
emphasize  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
progress  toward  a  political  settlement  in 
El  Salvador  must  remain  the  overriding 
goal  of  U.S.  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  events  of  the  past 
few  months  convince  me  that  a  military 
solution  is  not  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems facing  El  Salvador.  Violence, 
whether  instigated  from  the  extreme  left 
or  the  extreme  right,  can  only  increase 
the  suffering  of  the  Salvadoran  people 
and  make  less  likely  the  achievement  of 
democracy  in  El  Salvador.  Therefore,  I 
believe  that  it  is  now  more  important 
than  ever  that  the  U.S.  Government  de- 
clare itself  strongly  in  favor  of  a  poli- 
tical settlement  and  that  we  take  active 
measures  to  demonstrate  our  position. 

This  particular  amendment  requires 
that  the  President  provide  the  Congress 
with  a  comprehensive  report  concerning 
the  efforts  being  made  to  achieve  a  politi- 
cal settlement  in  El  Salvador.  The  report 
would  take  into  accoimt  the  views  of  all 
interested  parties,  including  the  views  of 
our  allies  in  Latin  America.  The  amend- 
ment expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  an  envoy  should  be  appointed  to 
conduct  a  factfinding  mission  and  to 
gather  information  to  be  used  in  prepar- 
ing the  report.  The  appointment  of  an 
envoy  would  provide  the  extra  measure 
of  visibility  and  effort  which,  I  believe, 
would  be  likely  to  produce  a  comprehen- 
sive and  useful  report. 


I  would  like  to  stress  that  this  amend- 
ment is  independent  of  our  other  actions 
with  regard  to  El  Salvador.  It  is  intended 
neither  to  diminish  their  importance  nor 
to  dilute  their  effects.  I  view  this  amend- 
ment as  supportive  of  the  Duarte  gov- 
ernment and  its  efforts  and  as  supportive 
of  the  administration's  announced  policy 
goals  regarding  El  Salvador.  The  report 
which  is  called  for  by  the  amendment  is 
designed  to  insure  that  the  Senate  is  fully 
apprised  of  the  political  situation  in  El 
Salvador  and  of  the  views  and  opinions 
of  our  allies  and  of  the  other  Interested 
parties.  This  information  should  aid  us 
in  our  consideration  of  any  further 
measures  regarding  El  Salvador  which 
may  come  before  the  Senate.  It  will  also 
enable  us  to  evaluate  the  success  of  our 
other  aid  efforts  in  promoting  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflicts  in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
Senator  Hatfield  for  the  amendment 
that  he  has  proposed.  I  support  it  com- 
pletely. The  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  to  revise  it,  I  believe,  are  wise,  as 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
pointed  out. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  enthusiastic 
support  for  the  efforts  that  are  underway 
here.  I  think  what  is  happening  in  El 
Salvador  is  a  terrible  tragedy  and  some- 
how we  have  to  use  our  influence  to  find 
a  true  settlement  to  the  problems  there. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  my  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  his  graciousness  in  yielding 
to  me.      

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  my  good 
friend  Senator  Chafee,  the  distingvushed 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  for  his  col- 
laboration on  behalf  of  this  amendment. 
He  and  I  have  been  on  this  matter  for  a 
number  of  months  and  have  worked  very 
closely.  Really,  it  is  as  much  a  product 
of  his  thinking  as  it  is  of  mine.  I  am  very 
happy  that  he  is  a  major  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think  this 
is  an  excellent  amendment.  I  am  very 
glad  to  be  part  of  it.  From  this  side  of 
the  aisle  it  should  enjoy  the  support  of 
all  of  my  colleagues  and  we  recommend 
its  passage.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  508)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

TTie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinoifi  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  set  aside  to  per- 
mit the  Senator  from  North  CaroUna  to 
offer  an  amendment,  and  that  immedi- 
ately following  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  we  return  to  the  pending 
business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    509 

(Purpose:    To   Impose   a   restriction   on   the 
furnishing  of  assistance  for  Zimbabwe) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  CaroUna  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  509. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  84.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following: 

restriction  on  the  rtTHNISHINC  OP  ASSISTANCE 
FOR   ZIMBABWE 

Sec.  716.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  thU  Act  may  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  as- 
sistance for  Zimbabwe  unless  the  President 
prepares  and  transmits  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  a  report  certifying  that  no 
military  adviser  or  technician  or  other  mili- 
tary personnel  of  the  Democratic  Peoples 
Republic  of  Korea  has  been  present  In  Zim- 
babwe during  any  period  after  January  1. 
1982. 

On  Page  84.  line  4.  strllte  out  "Sec.  716."' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  717.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  early 
July  the  first  contingent  of  North  Korean 
miUtary  advisers  arrived  in  Zimbabwe  to 
give  their  support  and  their  encourage- 
ment to  the  government  of  Robert 
Mugabe.  That  first  contingent  approxi- 
mated 200.  Then  it  moved  up  to  500.  It 
is  now  expected  to  grow  as  large  as  900. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  nobody  knows  what 
the  total  number  ultimately  will  be. 

It  scarcely  needs  saying,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  is  a  significant  event,  an 
alarming  event.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
North  Korean  military  personnel  have 
gone  to  Africa.  They  have  gone  to  Zim- 
babwe to  train  Zimbabwe's  forces  to  put 
down  internal  dissent,  and  we  all  know 
what  that  means. 

They  have  also  come  to  set  up  train- 
ing camps  to  train  guerrillas  for  the  in- 
vasion of  South  Africa.  Each  of  us  can 
speculate  as  to  Mr.  Mugabe's  intentions 
and  his  motivations.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mug- 
abe called  on  the  North  Koreans  be- 
cause he  particularly  admires  their 
uniquely  harsh  brand  of  Asiatic  com- 
munism, or  perhaps  it  is  also  because 
the  North  Koreans  are  allied  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
found  that  the  Cubans  do  not  make  good 
surrogates  when  it  comes  to  fighting.  The 
East  Germans,  meanwhile,  are  already 
spread  thin.  It  is  reasonable  to  speculate 
that  the  Soviets  may  need  the  East  Ger- 
mans in  Central  Europe  for  whatever  de- 
sires the  Soviet  Union  may  have  on 
Poland. 

The  North  Koreans,  therefore,  are  the 
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amendment  is  very  simple.  We 

the  North  Koreans  their 

Zimbabwe,  which  is  more 

we  ought  to  give  them  in 

lommitting   or   sending   the 

'  money  to  Zimbabwe. 

this  amendment  we  are  giv- 

le  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

President,  if  the  North  Koreans 

of  Zimbabwe  by  January  1, 

Zimbabwe  gets  no  aid  from 

of  the  United  States. 

President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 

this  point  in  the  Record  an 

the  August  10,  1981,  edition 

Washington  Post  entitled  "North 

Adfisers  Arrive  To  Train  Force 

be  printe^J. 

ng  no  objection,  the  article 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


North  Kob  ean  Advisers  Arrive  To  Train 
'ORCE  IN  Zimbabwe 


( By  Jay  Ross ) 
Zimbabwe.    August    10. — More 
Nfcrth    Korean    military    advisers 
here  to  train  a  brigade  of  about 
troops  in  a  program  that 
'  >ff  political  repercussions  In  the 
J 1  and  South  Africa. 
I  irport  personnel  witnessed  102 
1  troops  dlsembarlc  In  the  pre- 
Saturday.  The  government  has 
am  ouncement  and  declined  com- 
Toops'  arrival. 

omats.  so  far  adopting  a  low- 
said  the  North  Koreans  will 
brltade  to  use  military  equipment 
Pyofigyang  government  is  giving  to 


mile 

w  th 


which  has  not  yet  arrived, 
tanks,  armored  vehicles  and 
It  is  believed  that  the  train- 
to  be  carried  out  at  Inyanga 
■!3  southeast  of  Salisbury  near 
Mozambique,  will  last  about 


Jismissed  as  speculation  reports 
Korean  troops  will  be  involved  in 


combating  South  African-backed  rebels  In 
neighboring  Mozambique  or  would  act  as  a 
political  security  force.  They  said  they  had 
been  informed  that  the  program  will  be  lim- 
ited to  training  with  the  North  Korean- 
provided  weapons. 

Another  diplomat  said,  "The  critical  mat- 
ters are  the  numbers,  the  length  of  their  stay 
and  the  purpose  for  being  here."  So  far,  he 
added,  the  situation  "is  not  all  that  grave." 
The  United  States,  among  Zimbabwe's  ma- 
jor aid  donors,  may  not  regard  the  North 
Korean  presence,  which  is  believed  to  be 
Pyongyang's  largest  overseas  military  train- 
ing program,  with  such  equanimity.  To  the 
UrUted  States,  North  Korea  Is  a  hard-line 
Communist  enemy  it  once  fought  in  a  war. 
Zimbabwe  Prime  Minister  Robert  Mugabe 
sees  North  Korea  as  a  non-aligned  country 
that  was  one  of  his  key  suppliers  of  arma- 
ments during  the  seven-year  guerrilla  war 
for  black  majority  rule. 

Mugat)e  has  never  hidden  his  high  regard 
for  North  Korea.  He  made  his  first  official 
visit  as  prime  minister  to  Pyongyang  last 
October,  where  he  signed  treaties  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation.  After  his  visit  the 
media  here  lavished  praise  on  North  Korea 
and  its  publications  began  to  appear  in 
government  offices. 

Mugabe  has  criticized  the  presence  of 
American  troops  in  South  Korea,  and  his 
government  barred  a  South  Korean  exhibit 
at  the  country's  major  trade  fair  last  year 
while  giving  prominence  to  the  North  Ko- 
rean exhibit. 

For  Mugabe,  an  analyst  said.  North  Korea 
is  Just  as  nonaligned  as  Yugoslavia,  a  com- 
munist country  with  which  the  United  States 
enjoys  good  relations.  Pyongyang  has  criti- 
cized the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
and  the  Vietnamese  occupation  of  Cam- 
bodia, but  it  also  maintains  some  diplomatic 
distance  from  neighboring  China. 

Such  distinctions  are  certainly  lost  on 
neighboring  South  Africa,  which  fears  being 
surrounded  by  communist  nations  and  Is 
likely  to  regard  the  North  Korean  move  as  a 
step  in  that  direction.  The  presence  of  the 
communist  troops  could  lead  to  economic 
retaliation  by  South  Africa,  which  controls 
most  of  Zimbabwe's  trade. 

Mugabe  is  likely  to  feel  that  bringing  in 
North  Korean  advisers  balances  out  the  mili- 
tary training  program  being  carried  out  here 
by  Britain,  whose  advisers  are  helping  Inte- 
grate Zimbabwe's  three  wartime  forces  Into  a 
natlon&l  Army. 

Sources  said  the  British  have  been  kept 
Informed  for  months  about  Zimbabwe's 
plans.  At  first  the  British  were  apprehensive 
about  the  impending  arrival  of  advisers  uesd 
to  a  different  system  and  tradition.  But  Sir 
Edwin  Brammall,  British  Army  chief  of  staff, 
said  during  a  visit  to  Zimbabwe  last  month 
that  If  other  countries  become  Involved  in 
the  training  It  will  not  have  any  effect  on 
the  British  program. 

North  Korea  trained  troops  in  U.S. -sup- 
ported Zaire  In  the  1970s.  The  program  was 
abandoned  when  Katangese  rebels  Invaded 
the  area,  and  the  half-trained  troops  are  rs- 
puted  to  be  among  the  worst  in  the  country. 
The  Mediterranean  island  of  Malta  cur- 
rently has  six  Pyongyang  military  advisers. 
I  In  Washington,  a  State  Department  offi- 
cial said  North  Korea  has  been  active  in  re- 
cent years  In  providing  military  equipment 
and  training,  including  "a  substantial  mili- 
tary presence  until  recently  in  Libya."  Cur- 
rent clients  Include  Madagascar  and  Iran, 
where  sales  of  relatively  unsophisticated 
equipment  are  not  believed  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  military  advisers,  he  said. 
("The  list  of  countries  that  ait  one  time 
or  another  had  some  North  Korean  military 
advisers  would  extend  to  at  least  a  dozen," 
he  said,  adding  that  Pyongyang  seems  to  be 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  bolster  its  non- 
aligned  status  and  to  earn  much-needed  hard 
currency.] 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  those 
North  Korean  military  advisers  went  to 
Zimbabwe  at  the  invitation  of  Robert 
Mugabe.  They  did  not  just  happen  to  go 
there  on  a  vacation.  They  went  there  at 
his  invitation  and  for  a  specific  purpose. 

According  to  Intelligence  sources,  the 
North  Koreans  joined  a  significant  num- 
ber of  Cuban  advisers  who  are  already 
manning  a  very  important  communica- 
tions and  training  center  in  Zimbabwe, 
and  otherwise  making  themselves  useful 
to  Zimbabwe's  new  Marxist  Prime  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Mugabe. 

The  British  military  advisers,  still  sev- 
eral hundred  strong,  are  reported  in  the 
media  to  be  in  a  state  of  acute  demoral- 
ization. Tours  of  duty  have  been  neces- 
sarily reduced  to  6  months  per  man,  and 
only  volunteers  are  deployed. 

They  have  been  given  the  least  effec- 
tive members  of  the  Zimbabwe  Army  to 
train  and  it  is  widely  believed  that  the 
British  advisers  will  gradually  be  phased 
out  of  the  marginal  role  to  which  they 
have  been  relegated  by  Mr.  Mugabe  as 
.the  East  Bloc  forces  assume  an  even 
larger  role  in  the  training  and  advising 
of  the  army  of  Prime  Minister  Mugabe. 

Mr.  President,  look  at  what  is  happen- 
ign  in  Africa.  Recently,  the  Government 
of  North  Korea  donated  $21  million 
worth  of  weapons  to  Mr.  Mugabe's  forces, 
supplementing  other  East  Bloc  military 
and  police  contributions.  And  more  and 
more  frequently,  Mr.  President,  Prime 
Minister  Mugabe  is  speaking  out  about 
the  importance  of  imposing  a  one-party 
state  upon  the  people  of  Zimbabwe.  That. 
Mr.  President,  is  the  whirlwind  that  the 
United  States,  in  its  ill-advised  policy, 
will  reap. 

Meanwhile,  the  exodus  of  the  most 
skilled  white  Zimbabweans  and  their 
families  is  taking  place  at  an  ever-accel- 
erating rate  despite  efforts  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  prevent  such  departures  by 
forbidding  those  leaving  from  taking 
even  their  household  goods  and  furni- 
ture. Yet  there  are  some  who  would  say. 
"Well,  we  shall  go  ahead  and  send  the 
U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars  to  Mr.  Mugabe  in 
Zimbabwe." 

This  Senator  says  no. 

Why  is  that  exodus  taking  place,  Mr. 
President?  For  several  reasons.  It  is  not 
because  white  citizens  do  not  love  their 
country.  Zimbabwe  is  a  magnificent 
country,  with  striking  mountains  and 
high  waterfalls  and  rich  plains.  And,  of 
course,  leaving  their  homeland  is  an  ex- 
tremely painful  decision  for  the  citizens 
of  Zimbabwe.  These  citizens  are  leaving 
not  because  they  cannot  stand  to  have 
blacks  in  government.  That  was  settled 
long  ago.  Those  who  could  not  abide 
blacks  in  government  were  the  ones  who 
departed  immediately  after  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Mugabe. 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  people  who  are 
leaving  now  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
are  those  who  decided  to  give  Mugabe's 
government  a  fair  chance  to  show  what 
it  could  do,  and  now  they  are  leaving  in 
utter  despair. 

The  whites  are  not  leaving  Zimbabwe 
because  the  country  lacks  economic  po- 
tential. To  the  contrary.  Zimbabwe's 
economic  potential  is  visible  to  all.  The 
whites  are  leaving  because   they,   like 
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the  International  investment  commu- 
nity, clearly  see  the  future,  and  know 
that  the  economic  potential  of  Zimbabwe 
is  not  likely  to  be  achieved.  Not  now, 
and  not  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  educated  people  of  Zimbabwe 
know  that  Marxism  and  North  Korean 
soldiers  are  a  recipe  for  economic  and 
political  disaster,  not  development. 
These  educated  people  see  a  locomotive 
coming  down  the  railroad  tracks  upon 
which  they  are  standing,  and  they  lack 
the  power  to  stop  the  train.  So  they  are 
getting  off  the  tracks,  and  out  of  the 
country,  at  an  ever  Increasing  rate. 

The  educated  people  of  Zimbabwe 
know  the  meaning  of  the  fact  that 
Prime  Minister  Mugabe  has  closed  off  a 
vast  region  of  Zimbabwe,  and  permitted 
the  establishment  of  four  training 
camps  for  ANC  guerrillas  poised  against 
South  Africa. 

Today,  inflation  is  running  at  an  un- 
precedented rate  as  the  printing  press 
runs  to  finance  Mr.  Mugabe's  vision  of 
socialism,  and  his  enoromus  60,000  man 
army.  Instead  of  creating  the  conditions 
that  would  attract  investment,  and  pro- 
ducing jobs  and  wealth.  Mr.  Mugabe  has 
announced  that  every  fit  male  leaving 
school  will  be  henceforth  given  military 
training. 

Vast  increases  In  public  spending  have 
sapped  the  strength  from  the  Zimbabwe 
economy.  Only  enormous  foreign  aid  in- 
fusions from  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope have  prevented  utter  chaos.  But 
while  disaster  has  been  averted,  living 
conditions  are  falling,  for  both  blacks 
and  whites.  And  while  the  whites  have 
Increasingly  decided  to  leave,  black  Zim- 
babweans have  no  place  to  go.  Discon- 
tent with  Mr.  Mugabe's  rule  and  pros- 
pects Is  rising. 

To  contain  this  dissatisfaction,  and  to 
end  speculation  on  the  role  of  the  North 
Korean  advisors,  Mr.  Mugabe  has  pub- 
licly stated  that  the  North  Korean  forces 
would  be  used  to  control  Internal  dis- 
sent. All  this  was  discussed  at  length  In 
a  recent  article  from  the  Economist,  en- 
titled "Shots  From  the  Hip."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  from  the  September  19  issue  of 
the  Economist  be  Included  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  by  Dr. 
Hans  Germanl  which  appeared  in  Die 
Welt  on  July  30,  entitled:  "Mugabe's 
Way  to  Socialism,  Economic  Disaster, 
and  Disintegration,"  be  Included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
This  article  discusses  in  detail  the  condi- 
tions inside  of  Zimbabwe  that  have  pro- 
duced the  unprecedented  white  flight 
frwn  Zimbabwe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

I  am.  of  course,  not  surprised  by 
any  of  these  developments.  They  were 
predicted  by  this  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  by  others  many  times  dur- 
ing the  debates  In  the  Senate  on 
Rhodeslan  policy.  My  purpose  today, 
however.  Is  not  to  talk  about  the  past,  or 


about  what  might  have  been  In  Rhodesia 
if  another  policy  had  prevailed. 

But  distressing  things  are  happening 
inside  Zimbabwe  today.  If  the  trends  are 
not  somehow  reversed,  tragedy  lies 
ahead,  not  only  for  the  people  of  Zim- 
babwe, but  for  people  throughout  the 
region. 

The  question  we  need  to  ask  ourselves 
is  this :  is  there  anything  that  we  can  do 
to  influence  developments  In  that  coun- 
try In  a  positive  way?  Or  must  we  simply 
stand  by  while  our  millions  of  dollars  of 
aid  money  helps  a  Marxist  regime  con- 
solidate itself,  and  prepares  to  join  In  a 
race  war  against  South  Africa  as  soon 
as  It  feels  strong  enough  to  do  so. 

I  think  it  would  be  important  for  us  to 
determine  the  answer  to  these  questions 
sooner  rather  than  later.  And  I  believe 
that  I  have  found  a  clear  way  of  deter- 
mining at  least  a  partial  answer. 

Through  my  amendment  the  Congress 
would  make  It  clear  to  Mr.  Mugabe  that 
If  the  North  Korean  military  advisors  are 
not  out  of  Zimbabwe  permanently  by 
January  1,  1982,  American  economic  aid 
to  Zimbabwe  will  be  immediately  term- 
inated. 

I  would  personally  recommend  that 
such  aid  funds  be  transferred  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Sudan,  which  is  struggling 
against  Mr.  Qadhafi's  intrigues  and 
forces.  Such  congressional  action  would 
have  many  advantages,  to  the  people  of 
Zimbabwe,  and  to  the  free  world  as  a 
whole. 

First,  this  amendment  will  make  Mr. 
Mugabe  realize  that  there  is  an  Import- 
ant price  to  be  paid  for  bringing  North 
Korean  forces  into  Southern  Africa.  This 
price  tag  might  cause  him  to  step  back 
from  the  abyss. 

The  British  are  likely  to  continue  their 
aid  for  some  time  to  come,  regardless  of 
the  real  situation  inside  of  Zimbabwe. 
The  British  Government  has  an  import- 
ant stake  In  preserving  appearances  for 
as  long  as  possible  in  Zimbabwe.  But  the 
loss  of  American  aid  would  be  painful  to 
Mr.  Mugabe.  And  it  should  be. 

There  is  no  overriding  reason  why 
American  tax  dollars  should  be  thrown 
away  merely  to  help  a  Marxist  regime 
consolidate  itself  with  the  assistance  of 
North  Korean  military  persormel.  Pos- 
sibly if  the  American  Senate  speaks  out 
clearly.  In  a  way  which  is  meaningful  to 
Mr.  Mugabe,  he  will  reconsider  his  pol- 
icies before  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  turn 
back. 

A  second  reason  for  an  amendment  of 
this  nature  is  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  limited  aid  dollars.  My  feeling 
is  that  these  scarce  dollars  ought  to  be 
used  In  as  cost  effective  way  as  possible. 
And  I  can  think  of  a  lot  more  cost  effec- 
tive places  for  these  dollars  than  subsid- 
izing the  Marxist  consolidation  of  Zim- 
babwe. 

Finally,  this  amendment  will  focus  at- 
tention on  the  broader  problem,  tho 
presence  of  tens  of  thousands  of  East 
Bloc  military  personnel  in  various  part,? 
of  Africa.  Again,  the  Economist  maga- 
zine describes  this  process  as  "The  Ner/ 
Scramble  for  Africa"  a  reference  to  a 
similar  process  In  the  late  19th  century. 
Let  us  examine  the  numbers  of  East 
Bloc  military  forces  on  a  country  bv 
country  basis  in  Africa : 


Angola — 18,000  Cubans,  850  Russians, 
1,000  East  Germans: 

Ethiopia — 11,000  Cubans.  2,000  Rus- 
sians, 180  East  Germans: 

Mozambique — 500  Russians  and  othci 
East  Europeans; 

Madagascar — 300  East  Europeans; 

Benin — 1,200  Russians  and  East  Euro- 
peans: 

Congo — 220  Russians  and  East  Ger- 
mans; 

Equatorial  Guinea — 100  Russian  mili- 
tary advisers:  and  there  are  thousands 
more  nonmilitary  personnel  from  the 
East  Bloc  In  Africa  can  ying  out  various 
roles.  I  do  not  mention  in  this  list  the 
11,000  Libyan  troops  In  Chad  and  the'r 
East  Bloc  advisers. 

The  point  is  that  the  Soviets  and 
their  friends  are  very  actively  Involved 
in  Africa  in  a  military  sense,  as  well  as 
in  a  poUtlcal  sense.  And,  sooner  or  later, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  the 
implications  of  this  activism,  destablli- 
zation.  and  aggression. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate to  take  a  modest  step  In  the  direction 
of  recognizing  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem.  Possibly  if  we  act  now,  we  can 
prevent  yet  another  country  in  Africa 
from  becoming  the  permanent  host  to  a 
new  contingent  of  Communist  bloc  mili- 
tary personnel. 

Let   us  send   a   clear  signal  to   Mr. 
Mugabe  that  unless  his  Korean  contin- 
gent departs  from  Zimbabwe  by  the  first 
of  January,  the  price  will  be  the  suspen- 
sion of  all  American  military  assistance 
(Exanrr  1) 
IProm  the  Economist,  Sept.  19. 1981] 
Shots  From  the  Hip 

In  his  first  year  In  office  Zimbabwe's  prime 
minister.  Mr.  Robert  Mugabe,  earned  a  repu- 
tation as  a  sensible  and  practical  leader.  He 
was  concUiatory  at  the  right  time  and  with 
the  right  people,  and  tough  with  those  who 
strayed  too  far  out  of  line.  In  the  past  few 
months  he  seems  to  have  lost  bis  touch — 
Zimbabwe  has  been  pltmged  into  greater 
uncertainty  than  at  any  time  since 
independence. 

First  there  was  the  straage  affair  of  up 
to  200  North  Korean  advisers,  which  Mr. 
Mugabe  said  were  needed  to  train  a  new 
S.OOO-man  army  brigade  in  the  use  of  mili- 
tary equipment  supplied  from  North  Korea. 
Mr.  Mugabe  now  adds  that  the  North  Ko- 
reans are  training  the  brigade  to  handle 
Internal  dissent.  This  has  upset  his  old  rival. 
Mr.  Joshua  Nkomo.  especially  since  the  bri- 
gade Is  to  be  made  up  almost  exclusively 
of  former  guerrillas  from  the  prime  minis- 
ter's own  party.  The  rest  of  Zimbabwe's  army 
is  a  mixture  of  the  old  Rhodeslan  army  and 
the  two  former  guerrilla  forces. 

Mr.  Mugabe's  repeated  references  to  the 
desirability  of  a  one-party  state  have 
alarmed  the  opposition.  Mr.  Nkomo  seems 
to  have  concluded  that  the  new  brigade 
may  be  used  to  help  usher  this  In.  Mr. 
Mugabe  also  recently  announced  that  un- 
employed school  leavers  will  be  given  mili- 
tary training  to  help  defend  the  country 
against  South  African  efforts  to  destabilise 
it.  Yet  the  government  is  supposedly  trjrlng 
to  demobilise  20,000  members  of  the  coun- 
try's 60.000-strong  army. 

Mr.  Mugabe's  ministers  have  been  saying 
some  discomfiting  things.  Whites  have  been 
told  they  can  no  longer  take  their  furniture 
with  them  when  they  emigrate.  White  farm- 
ers in  the  south  have  been  accused  of 
smuggling  cattle  into  South  Africa.  With 
the  euphoria  of  Independence  fading  the 
prime  minister  may  think  that  taking  an 
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occasional  sli;  g  at  ihe  whites  wUl  help  him 
to  remain  pop  ular  with  the  rest. 

Squatters  inpatient  at  the  pace  of  land 
resettlement  have  In  several  areas  moved 
on  to  goven  iment-owned  or  white-owned 
property.  Wokers  In  towns  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  effects  of  Inflation,  and  are 
pressing  for  irage  Increases  well  above  the 
levels  flxed  b;  the  government.  Mr.  Mugabe, 
unable  to  kee  j  the  promises  he  made  during 
his  election  i  campaign,  sees  his  support 
dwindling.  Tlie  danger  Is  that  he  could  come 
to  believe  tl  at  force  Is  a  substitute  for 
popularity. 

(EXHIRT  3) 

(Prom   31e  Welt.  July  30,  1981) 
Mugabe's  Vat  to  Socialism,  Economic 

DiSAStEB.    AND    DlSINTEGRATXOK 

(Ity  Hans  Oermanl) 

In  Zlmbabv  e,  even  the  blacks  are  asking: 
When  win  lormer  white  Prime  Minister 
Smith  return' 

I  was  havlig  tea  with  Germans  In  Salis- 
bury, the  ca{  Ital  of  Zimbabwe.  Beside  the 
growing  pout  cal  and  economic  difficulties, 
the  talk  also  turned  to  the  topic  of  public 
order.  I  heari  that  one  of  my  best  friends, 
the  68-year-o  d  Bavarian  missionary  Edmar 
Sommerrelssei .  was  murdered  on  April  25, 
1981,  almost  etactly  a  year  after  the  country 
gained  Independence.  This  murder  can  serve 
as  a  symbol  fa  r  what  Is  happening  here. 

Por  30  years,  this  priest  of  the  Order  of 
Marlannhlll,  iirho  was  born  In  the  Bavarian 
part  of  Swabl;  \.  had  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
blacks  of  Rhoiesla.  which  is  now  Zimbabwe. 
The  Marlanntlll  priests  and  the  "Sisters  of 
the  Precious  lllood  of  Jesus  Christ"  had  cre- 
ated a  network  of  Christian  testimony  and 
medical  and  sDclal  care  in  Western  Rhodesia. 
The  patres  did  not  lack  priestly  courage  be- 
fore the  throtes  of  modern  tyrants. 

When  In  th  •  beginning  of  1977.  about  600 
students  of  a  Lutheran  school  In  Western 
Rhodesia  were  abducted  by  guerrillas  to  Bot- 
swana to  be  pressed  into  military  service 
there,  two  CithoUc  priests,  the  Bavsu-lan 
Sommerrelssei .  and  Kowalskl  from  Upper  Si- 
lesia, went  tc  Botswana  with  hundreds  of 
black  Lutheran  parents  to  try  to  have  the 
children  releai  ed. 

They  courai  ;eously  protested  to  the  world 
press.  It  was  i  robably  then  that  the  guerril- 
las decided  to  kill  Sommerrelsser.  He  brought 
back  100  children.  Parents  of  the  other  400 
children  who  did  not  return,  like  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oube  frotn  Bulawayo.  asked  me  In  des- 
peration: "WT  y  won't  the  West  help  us?"  In 
Sommerrelssers  mission.  Owanda,  I  often 
met  desperat*  parents  of  newly  abducted 
children.  A  bishop  of  the  mission  and  two 
priests,  a  doclor.  and  some  nuns  were  mur- 
dered by  guen  Ulas. 

war  was  over.  Sommerrelsser 
and  some  nun  5  set  about  to  restore  the  mis- 
sion "Reglna  |Iundl",  which  had  been  aban- 
the  upheavals.  It  was  there 
overtook  him,  even  though  It 
was  now  peacetime.  His  provincial  superior, 
Odllo  Weger  f^om  Nuremberg,  reconstructed 
his  death  froi^  eyewitness  reports  and  other 
evidence : 
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HAS  NOT  POTTND  PEACE 
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Zimbabwe  lias  not  found  peace.  "It  Is  true 
that  public  a»fety  has  Improved  somewhat 
during  the    l^st  six  months".  Western  diplo- 


mats and  white  farmers  admit,  but  the  lat- 
ter do  have  some  reservations.  Traffic  Is  un- 
hindered on  the  country's  main  roads,  even 
in  the  formerly  dangerous  North.  But  at  a  tea 
party  on  a  farm  in  the  North.  I  also  heard 
the  other  side:  farmers  are  often  ambushed, 
beaten,  and  robbed  on  the  roads  by  the  now 
unified  Zimbabwe  army  (a  combination  of 
Nkomo's  Zlpra  guerillas  and  Mugabe  s  Zanla 
warriors  commanded  by  Soviet  puppet 
Masuku,  a  former  Zlpra  general). 

And  there  are  worse  things  still :  Near  Port 
Victoria  In  Southern  Zimbabwe,  a  female 
witch  doctor  who  claims  to  be  the  reincar- 
nation of  the  famous  witch  doctor  '  Mbuya 
Nchanda"  (who  led  the  1896  uprising  against 
the  whites),  is  ordering  the  killing  of  white 
farmers  In  the  area.  It  Is  rumored  that  the 
police  Investigation  has  turned  up  evidence 
of  complicity  on  the  part  of  the  health  min- 
ister and  friend  of  witch  doctors.  Dr.  Ushe- 
wokunze.  This  evidence  Is  held  under  lock 
and  key  by  Mugabe,  who  Is  using  It  to  keep 
his  rival  Ushewokxinze  In  line. 

At  a  tea  party  on  the  farm  In  the  North, 
I  met  two  of  the  last  farmers  of  the  area: 
In  Mount  Darwin,  ail  22  farmers,  who  were 
still  thera  at  the  time  the  country  gained 
Independence,  have  sold  out,  one  of  them 
to  the  state  cooperative,  whose  paid  "social- 
ist" manager  he  has  become.  With  the  help 
of  Mugabe's  party  organization,  he  Is  now 
forcing  his  former  hiied  help  to  fulfill  their 
prescribed  work  quota. 

In  Centenary  East,  the  farmers  are  dis- 
appearing. My  hosts  are  among  the  last  cnes. 
One  of  them  wants  to  leave.  The  reason: 
no  spare  parts  for  machines,  drastically  In- 
creased prices  for  gasoline  and  machines, 
and  no  chances  for  further  credits.  Like 
he,  many  are  abandoning  the  land,  leaving 
It  to  the  mortgage  institutions.  Both  farm- 
ers say:  "What  bothers  us  is  the  desperation 
of  our  black  help.  We  hear  nothing  more  of 
wage  demands,  work  stoppages,  or  refer- 
ences to  Mugabe's  party  as  In  1980.  Now  they 
ask  that  we  give  them  work  on  weekends,  so 
they  don't  have  to  go  to  the  party  meetings." 

A  black  foreman,  who  came  In  to  discuss 
a  Job.  told  us:  "Pormerly.  when  the  Smith 
government  called  us  together,  we  got 
money.  Now.  when  Mugabe's  party  calls  us 
together,  it  wants  money.  They  have  dou- 
bled our  wages  but  abolished  payment  In 
food  because  they  said  It  was  against  hu- 
man dignity.  But  the  prices  are  three  or 
four  times  what  they  used  to  be.  How  can  we 
get  enough  to  eat?  He  cautiously  asked: 
"Isn't  Smith  coming  back?" 

The  second  white  farmer  said:  "I  am  try- 
ing to  stay  on.  80  far.  my  workers  are  on  my 
side.  If  need  be.  we'll  turn  Into  guerrillas  and 
fight  against  Mugabe  and  his  domestic  and 
International  supporters." 

Whether  to  stay  or  to  leave  Is  being  de- 
bated In  every  white  household.  Emigration 
has  been  made  more  difficult.  Any  family 
that  leaves  may  take  only  DM  3.700,  a  used 
car,  if  It  has  owned  It  for  at  least  three 
years,  and  (for  the  time  being)  Its  furniture. 
The  rich  find  ways  to  circumvent  these  re- 
strictions. An  Industrialist  told  me  of  a 
trick  that  allows  you  to  get  half  of  what  you 
own  out  of  the  country,  and  an  ambassa- 
dor knew  still  another  trick,  but  I  had  to 
promise   not  to  publish   them. 

The  people  who  emigrate  nowadays  are  dif- 
ferent from  their  predecessors:  the  first  wave 
consisted  of  skilled  workers,  technicians, 
employees,  civil  servants,  small  farmers 
weighed  down  by  large  mortgages.  Now.  there . 
are  also  rich  farmers  and  Industrialists. 
Some  of  the  farmers  have  already  bought 
new  farms  In  South  Africa.  The  reason :  there 
are  no  more  skilled  workers  and  no  more 
honest  civilian  servants  left. 

The  official  number  of  whites  who  have 
emigrated  since  April  1980  Is  almost  30.000, 
but  the  unofficial  number  Is  much  higher. 
Many  left  In  the  guise  of  tourists,  taking 
along  a  new  car,  their  boat,  and  DM  7.500 


per  family.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  numbers 
of  people  who  voted  In  runoff  elections:  even 
If  we  assume  that  only  50  percent  of  the  vot- 
ers went  to  the  polls.  It  becomes  clear  that  In 
urban  upper-class  districts,  where  emigration 
has  been  lightest,  more  than  one  third  of  the 
whites  has  left  since  the  last  voter  registra- 
tion in  1975.  In  middle  and  lower-mlddle- 
class  districts  and  In  the  country  It  Is  still 
worse.  At  least  half  out  of  ten  of  my  personal 
acquaintances  have  left  since  1980.  At  best, 
there  are  now  only  140.000  to  150,000  whites 
left  In  Zimbabwe  and  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
this  figure  will  have  dropped  to  less  than 
'00,000. 

The  catastrophic  situation  In  the  field  of 
medical  care  Is  contributing  to  the  exodus. 
The  chief  doctor  of  the  hospital  of  Umtall, 
the  third  largest  city  In  the  coimtry.  Dr.  von 
Piirstenberg,  a  German  who  has  been  work- 
ing In  this  country  for  30  years  as  a  doctor, 
will  be  replaced  In  September  by  a  totally 
inexperienced  young  black  doctor  with  a  low 
membership  number  In  the  party.  Health 
minister  Ushewonkunze  employs  only  party 
members  and  witch  doctors. 

The  following  Incident  Is  typical:  In  the 
pediatric  department  of  Andrew  Pelmlng 
Hospital,  which  used  to  be  one  of  the  best- 
Integrated  hospitals  In  Africa,  experienced 
Scottish  nurse  Sue  Mclntyre  was  passed  over 
In  the  appointment  to  head  nurse  by  an  In- 
experienced black  nurse  who  Is  a  party  mem- 
ber. Under  the  latter's  aegis,  another  black 
nurse  beat  a  black  child  (It  could  Just  as 
well  have  been  a  white  one)  to  death.  Pro- 
ceedings were  Instituted  against  nurse  Mo- 
Intyre,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
whole  thing,  "for  not  having  prevented  it, 
being  a  (powerless)  white  woman".  The  next 
day,  the  proceedings  were  dropped:  Sue's 
best  friend  Is  a  black  nurse  who.  In  private 
life.  Is  the  minister's  girlfriend.  But  nurse 
Mclntyre,  one  of  40  white  nurses  left  of  the 
240  In  1980,  has  had  enough;  she  Is  going 
back  to  Scotland. 

E^ren  those  Western  diplomats  who  still 
preserve  a  measure  of  goodwill  towards 
Mugabe  admit  that  the  state  Is  Incompetent 
and  corrupt.  They  say  that  he  has  done 
everything  In  his  power  to  discourage  foreign 
Investors.  They  are  allowed  to  take  home  only 
50  percent  of  their  profits,  and  they  are 
"encouraged"  to  leave  half  of  that  In  the 
country.  A  state  sales  organization  for  min- 
erals, chromium,  asbestos,  coal,  and  gold  has 
been  set  up.  This  Is  as  much  as  nationalizing 
the  entire  mining  Industry.  Waste  and  cor- 
ruption are  rampant:  scores  of  party  func- 
tionaries come  along  free  of  charge  on  all  of- 
ficial trips. 

The  two  new  governing  cliques,  former 
guerrillas  and  mostly  Western-educated 
Marxist  Intellectuals,  are  dividing  the  spoils 
of  the  state.  The  state  budget  Is  drastically 
Increased:  alone  for  the  creation  of  a  state 
youth  organization,  the  "Mugabe  Youth",  It 
projects  DM  8  million.  Pormerly,  only  DM 
200,000  were  spent  on  youth  sports  programs. 

The  last  attempts  at  foreign  Investment 
were  cut  off  by  Mugabe  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  when  he  propagated  state  ownership 
of  land,  minerals,  and  the  means  of  produc- 
tion. It  Is  a  strange  product  of  two  European 
Intellectual  movements,  which  have  Influ- 
enced the  fanatically  racist  African  Mugabe 
(his  racism  Is  apparent  even  though  he 
skillfully  hides  It)  :  Marxism,  which  he 
taught  himself  and  fanatically  adheres  to, 
and  left-wing  Catholicism.  According  to  his 
own  testimony,  the  flrst  to  teach  him  "purely 
social  Gospel"  were  revolutionary  Irish 
priests. 

TWO  CI.IQITES  ARE  DIVIDING  THE  STATE 
BETWEEN  THEM 

In  spite  of  this.  Western  diplomats  con- 
tinue to  stick  to  Mugabe  because  "be  has 
forced  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  ODR  to  sign 
long  treaties  of  submission.  In  which  they 
renounce  all  Interference  In  Zimbabwe's  af- 
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fairs".  According  to  Information  received 
from  the  Zimbabwean  foreign  ministry,  this 
lit  nothing  but  a  pious  tale.  In  reality,  these 
were  routine  treaties  of  three  paragraphs. 
The  economy  seems  much  clearer :  Mugabe  is 
steering  a  socialist  course. 

During  the  OAU  Nairobi  Conference,  he 
said  "unfortunately"  he  could  not  abolish 
the  fres-trade  structure  of  the  country, 
which  he  had  Inherited,  over  night.  But  he 
wanted  to  create  a  one-party  state  and  liqui- 
date the  white  "Republican  Pront"  of  for- 
mer Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  through  his 
supporters  In  the  "Democratic  Party"  of  for- 
mer MP  Holland.  The  latter  part  of  this  plan 
did  not  succeed.  In  two  by-elections,  the 
whites,  hard-nosed  Anglo-Saxons,  stuck  by 
the  "Republican  Pront". 

The  economic  situation  Is  that  of  a  state 
In  the  process  of  socialization :  shortages  are 
spreading.  The  surplus  harvest  of  900,000t 
corn  cannot  bo  exported  because  of  chaotic 
transportation  and  Is  beginning  to  rot.  The 
supplies  of  diesel  fuel,  which  Smith  and 
Muzorewa  had  carefully  assembled,  have  been 
thoughtlessly  used  up.  Now.  even  the  domes- 
tic food  supply  is  breaking  down.  Butchers 
are  closing  down,  meat  is  a  luxtiry  Item,  and 
there  Is  not  enough  milk  for  the  children. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  decay,  only  the 
wheat  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  flourishing.  It 
has  assured  the  chief  KGB  agent  in  the 
country,  former  Nkomo  general  Dimissa 
Dlbengue.  of  a  place  close  to  Mugabe.  He  is 
promising  Mugabe  to  make  attractive  offers 
to  his  former  companions  to  bring  them  into 
the  Party.  It  will  not  be  the  Chinese,  as  origi- 
nally planned,  who  will  train  the  army,  but 
the  North  Koreans,  who  are  much  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Soviets  (the  British  advisors 
have  been  completely  pushed  aside) . 

In  Southeastern  Zimbabwe,  across  from 
Pafurl,  the  main  stronghold  of  the  anti- 
South  African  communist  terror  organiza- 
tion ANC  In  Mozambique,  and  cloee  to  the 
South  African  border,  there  are  once  again 
"forbidden  zones".  I  was  told  by  the  col- 
leagues of  one  of  the  last  white  officers  of  the 
army  that  he  once  ran  into  a  group  of  armed 
men  there  and  killed  one  of  them.  In  his 
pocket  he  found  ANC  doctiments.  The  white 
officer  had  to  flee  the  country. 

An  Industrialist  told  me:  "I  know  from  a 
reliable  (communist)  party  source  that  the 
first  East  German  secret  police  experts  have 
arrived.  That's  how  It  started  In  Mozambique, 
too." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
desire  to  detain  the  Senate  long  on  this 
amendment.  I  hope  that  the  managers  of 
the  bill  will  accept  this  amendment.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  the  least  the  Senate  can 
do,  if  we  are  interested  in  trying  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  freedom  in  Africa.  If 
we  do  not  perceive  what  is  happening, 
then  surely,  we  are  blind. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  African  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, I  oppose  this  amendment.  I 
greatly  respect  the  observations  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  on  African 
matters.  We  share,  both  of  us,  a  concern 
for  the  stability  and  success  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  in  Africa.  Our  relations 
with  the  newly  independent  nation  Zim- 
babwe have  been  a  matter  of  special  in- 
terest to  me.  In  addition  to  my  ofBcial 
responsibilities,  my  interest  in  Zimbabwe 
was  heightened  when  my  daughter  spent 
this  past  summer  working  there  to  help 
reestablish  Zimbabwe's  livestock  indus- 
try as  a  veterinary  student.  The  country 
she  described  to  me  on  her  return  was  a 
nation  that  was  making  great  strides  to 
overcome  the  damage,  both  physical  and 
psychological,  of  a  very  long  civil  war. 


The  VS.  relationship  with  Zimbabwe 
Is  based  on  this  administration's  imder- 
standlng  of  the  strategic  importance  of 
southern  Africa  to  American  security 
and  pro^jerity.  There  is  a  consistent, 
and  well  thought  out,  policy  that  has 
been  approved  by  the  President  and 
which  applies  to  the  entire  region.  One 
of  the  principal  goals  of  that  policy  is 
to  halt  the  spread  of  Soviet  influence  in 
the  region.  Por  the  Senate  to  suggest,  as 
this  amendment  clearly  suggests,  that 
the  present  administration's  policy  to- 
ward meeting  the  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  Southern  Africa  is 
flawed  will  be  cMistrued,  both  in  Africa 
and  in  other  regions,  as  a  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence in  the  President's  policies. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  followed  the 
evolution  of  American  policy  in  the  re- 
gion closely,  and  I  have  foimd  not  one 
shred  of  evidence  to  suggest  that  such 
a  vote  of  no  confidence  is  warranted. 

I  share  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  his  concern  about  North  Ko- 
rean troops  if,  indeed,  they  were  escalat- 
ed as  his  projections  tend  to  show.  But 
the  Department  of  State  has  said  that 
approximately  100  North  Korean  soldiers 
have  arrived  in  Zimbabwe  to  train  Zim- 
babwe troops  in  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  North  Korean  equipment 
which  is  being  supplied.  This  is  clearly 
a  matter  of  concern  to  the  President,  but 
it  must  be  seen  in  perspective.  By  far 
the  largest  military  aid  program  in  Zim- 
babwe is  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Our  allies  and  I  have  been  assured  by 
reliable  sources  that  the  British  are  like- 
ly to  remain  the  largest  military  aid  pro- 
vider in  Zimbabwe. 

I  think  it  is  misleading  to  assume  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  withdrawal  of  those 
support  troops  and  advisers  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  number  of  British 
advisers  is  double,  and  perhaps  triple, 
the  number  of  North  Koreans.  Zimbabwe, 
as  a  nonalined  nation,  is  trying  to  bal- 
ance its  military  assistance  in  order  to 
maintain  its  nonalined  stance. 

Prime  Minister  Mugabe  will  have  to 
play  an  important  role  in  our  search  for 
a  Namibian  settlement  and  an  end  to 
foreign  military  presence  in  southern 
Africa.  In  order  to  gain  his  cooperation 
in  achieving  our  foreign  policy  goals,  a 
careful  diplomacy  must  be  practiced. 
Foreign  policy  by  legislation  in  sensitive 
political  negotiations  is  dangerous,  as  it 
clearly  undermines  the  President's  cred- 
ibility in  dealing  with  foreign  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  last  month  the  Senate 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  free  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  in  another  country  in  south - 
em  Africa.  Our  action  had  an  impact 
in  his  ability  to  negotiate  with  the  par- 
ties in  the  region  because  it  demonstrated 
to  the  world  that  he  had  the  full  confi- 
dence of  the  Senate  in  his  regional  strat- 
egy. To  vote  now  no  confidence  in  those 
policies  would  be.  I  believe,  a  tragic  mis- 
take. 

Mr.  President,  again.  I  certainly  share 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  his  concern  about  tax 
dollars  going  to  a  country  where  he 
would  question  the  policies  of  that  coun- 
try. But  there  are  a  number  of  nations 
where  our  tax  dollars  go  on  which  we  all 
would  have  some  reservation,  but  be- 
lieve that  the  overriding  risk  that  might 


be  inherent  is  important  in  the  long  run 
for  the  stabilization  of  policy  in  that 
particular  region.  For  these  reasons,  I 
certainly  hope  this  amendment  will  not 
be  successful. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  the  amendment 
which  he  has  presented  to  the  Senate 
this  evening.  "The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  I  feel,  has  made  a  very  strong 
case  for  his  amendment. 

I  think  we  need  to  remember.  Mr. 
President,  that  for  30  years  now,  the 
United  States  has  kept  thousands  of 
troops  in  South  Korea  to  help  bolster 
the  South  Korean  defenses  against  ag- 
gression from  the  North  Koreans. 

Now  we  find  that  North  Korea  is  ex- 
porting military  advisers  into  the  Con- 
tinent of  Africa.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  brought  out  earlier  that 
the  North  Korean  military  advisers 
came  to  Zimbabwe  at  the  request  of 
the  Marxist  Prime  Minister. 

I  know  of  no  logical  reason  why  Amer- 
ican tax  dollars  should  be  sent  to  a  na- 
tion such  as  Zimbabwe  so  long  as  it  is 
having  its  military  forces  trained  by  the 
North  Koreans,  when  we  all  know  that 
North  Korea  has  been  an  aggressor  na- 
tion and  that  as  the  result  of  its  aggres- 
sion, the  United  States  has  been  required 
to  send  American  troops  into  South  Ko- 
rea to  help  keep  the  aggressiveness  of 
the  North  Koreans  to  a  minimum. 

So  I  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  able  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. It  makes  good  sense.  It  is  something 
Congress  should  do. 

Mr.  Mugabe,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Zimbabwe,  is  a  self -proclaimed  Marxist. 
He  is  proud  of  it.  That  is  all  right,  if  that 
is  what  his  convictlMis  are.  But  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  help  finance,  by  tax  funds,  that 
country,  so  long  as  its  military  troops 
are  being  trained  by  the  North  Koreans. 
That  Is  what  the  amendment  provides, 
as  I  understand  it — that  no  U.S.  tax 
funds  should  be  transferred  to  Zimbabwe 
so  long  as  the  North  Korean  military 
advisers  are  there,  training  the  Zimbab- 
weans, presumably  training  them  in  the 
Communist  way  of  doing  things. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  friend,  the  able  seniw 
Senator  from  Virginia,  who  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  trying  to  alert  the  Sen- 
ate and  this  Nation  for  years  about  what 
was  happening  in  Rhodesia,  which  is 
now  named  Zimbabwe. 

I  recall  the  Senator's  valiant  fights — 
one  that  he  won,  all  of  which  he  should 
have  won.  I  thank  him  for  his  comments, 
and  I  appreciate  his  support  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  raised  the  question  of 
British  advisers.  I  am  glad  she  did,  be- 
cause I  say  to  her.  and  for  the  record, 
that  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  the 
North  Korean  personnd  versus  British 
personnel,  my  information  is  that  there 
are  now  450  British  personnel,  soon  to 
be  reduced  to  350.  The  North  Koreans 
now  number  somewhere  between  200  to 
400;  and.  as  I  said  earlier,  at  least  900 
are  expected  shortly. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Mugabe  is  already 
providing  a  base  area  for  the  training 
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of  ANC  guerrillas.  He  has  already  In- 
vited Cuban  advisers,  and  he  has  already 
invited  Nofth  Korean  advisers.  He  has 
announced  !his  intention  to  form  a  one- 
party  statei  Marxist  style.  He  is,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  HARR-yi  F.  Byrd,  Jr.»  has  just  said,  a 
self-proclaitned,  proud  Marxist.  He  has 
said  that  he  intends  to  use  Korean 
troops  to  help  control  what  he  calls  in- 
ternal dissint,  and  I  say  again  that  we 
all  know  w  lat  that  means.  If  we  do  not 
know,  ask  he  Poles.  He  has  annoimced 
that  he  intends  to  turn  his  nation  into 
a  socialist  ;ountry  on  a  Marxist  model, 
step  by  step. 

So  it  is  silmost  irrelevant  to  even  dis- 
cuss what  Influence  we  may  have  with 
Mr.  Mugabe  one  way  or  another.  He  is  a 
Marxist  and  proud  of  it.  as  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  said. 

Mr.  Mugabe  is  merely  using  the  tax. 
dollars  ofTthe  American  people  as  a 
means  to  consolidate  the  Marxist  system 
In  Africa.  As  long  as  we  continue  to  hand 
out  money Tto  him  and  his  regime  with 
no  strings  kttached.  he  will  continue  to 
lead  his  nation  down  the  garden  path 
toward  Marxism. 

I  reiterate  that  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  see  if  we  can  send  a 
message  to  Mr.  Mugabe.  If  we  send  this 
message,  vmth  a  little  luck  the  North 
Koreans  wijn  go.  If  the  North  Koreans  do 
not  go.  certainly  the  Senate  should  cut 
our  losses  now  and  save  those  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Presinent.  a  recent  issue  of  the  for- 
eign policy]  newsletter.  American  Rela- 
tions, published  by  the  Institute  of  Amer- 
ican Relations,  contains  a  very  percep- 
tive articlq  on  the  deteriorating  situa- 
tion in  Ziitibabwe.  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  tne  fundamental  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  all  Zimbabweans  made 
by  the  British  and  other  European 
settlers.  Aa  usual.  American  Relations 
continues^  enhance  its  reputation  as 
one  of  the  foremost  foreign  policy  news- 
letters pubnshed  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  aie  article.  "Is  Zimbabwe  the 
Model  WejWant?"  be  printed  in  the 
Record.      | 

There  bging  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is    ZtMBiBWE   THE    MODEL   We   WANT? 

In  the  short  post-World  War  II  period  of 
seven  years  l)etween  1946  and  1953.  when  the 
Federation  o  f  Rhodesia  was  proclaimed,  some 
112.000  BrltUh  citizens  migrated  to  Rhodesia, 
including  men.  women  and  children.  Each 
family  was  r  squired  to  bring  with  them  2.000 
pounds  sterling;  each  single  Individual.  1.000 
pounds  sterling.  The  total  brought  by  these 
emigrants  lii  that  period  was  31.2  million 
pounds  sterling,  worth  today  about  250  mil- 
lion pounds  sterling,  or  450  million  Zimbab- 
wean dollaiB.  or  about  700  million  U.S. 
dollars. 

The  effect  of  this  great  infusion  of  private 
capital  was  inormous.  In  Northern  Rhodesia 
(now  Zambli)  the  growth  rate  was  about  40 
percent  in  that  period;  in  Rhodesia  proper. 
It  was  abou  ,  30  percent.  Most  of  those  who 
were  coming  were  the  brightest  and  the  most 
venturesome,  those  most  anxious  to  escape 
the  soclallsn  i  of  Britain,  and  to  make  a  better 
life.  Signlflc  intly,  they  were  not  colonialists 
expecting  to  make  a  quick  killing  and  retire 
"home"  to  t  le  hUls  of  Devon;  nor  were  they 


Investors  directing  the  manipulation  of  huge 
sums  of  capital  from  their  club  rooms  on 
St.  James  Street  in  London.  They  intended  to 
stay. 

They  found  a  country  that  was  still  primi- 
tive, as  only  Africa  can  be  primitive.  As  late 
as  1947.  water  supply  even  in  the  city  of 
Salisbury  was  Inadequate,  medical  facilities 
were  at  a  minimum,  and  a  disastrous  crop 
failure  required  the  importation  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  grain  to  feed  the  black  popu- 
lation. Roads  had  to  be  buUt.  dams  surveyed 
and  constructed,  airports  developed,  and  an 
educational  system  built  up  from  scratch.  To 
all  of  this,  Great  Britain  contributed  no  aid; 
it  did  not  even  provide  a  Colonial  Service  for 
administration.  The  ClvU  Service  was  paid 
for  entirely  by  the  immigrants,  and  perhaps 
for  that  reason,  became  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  most  efficient  and  most  com- 
petent In  aU  of  Africa. 

These  were  primarily  the  people  who. 
grown  to  200.000.  supported  Ian  Smith  In  his 
Unilateral  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
1966.  They  were  reluctant  to  hand  over  their 
capital,  their  economy,  and  their  country  to 
the  black  nationalists  and  Marxists,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  financial  moguls  of  Brit- 
ain, in  alliance  with  the  Foreign  Office,  on 
the  other.  Their  farms,  for  example,  had  been 
purchased  at  prices  equivalent  to  $100,000 
or  $300,000  today.  For  the  most  part,  they 
were  situated  in  the  arid  highlands,  tillable 
only  with  the  irrigation  systems  which  they 
developed.  Their  factories  and  businesses  had 
been  built  up  by  skillful  management  and 
administration  under  their  day-to-day  su- 
pervision. 

By  1979/80.  there  were  87,000  taxpayers  in 
Zimbabwe,  of  whom  nearly  34,000  were 
women  (hardly  fulfilling  the  image  of  indo- 
lent matrons  lolling  on  the  edge  of  the  swim- 
ming pool ) .  Less  than  1  percent  of  these  were 
black.  Indeed,  94  percent  of  the  gross  domes- 
tic product  was  earned  by  the  white  popu- 
lation. Of  the  eight  million  total  population, 
about  900,000  worked  in  a  wage  economy. 
The  rest  were  engaged  In  subsistence  agricul- 
ture, mostly  on  tribal  lands,  and  engaged 
in  no  productive  activities  from  a  modem 
standpoint. 

It  is  fashionable,  since  Zimbabwe  became 
Independent,  to  regard  these  statistics  as 
evidence  of  inequity.  But  inequity  to  whom? 
A  mere  87.000  people  were  supporting  the 
basic  needs  of  seven  million.  Although  the 
disparity  in  incomes  was  great,  so  too  was 
the  investment  of  capital,  the  level  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  level  of  understanding  of  a 
modern  economy.  In  short,  the  disparity  of 
responsibilities  was  greater  than  the  disparity 
of  rewards. 

The  Tribal  Trust  Territories  were  the 
homelands  of  the  black  nations  that  orig- 
inally lived  in  the  region.  The  Shona  peoples 
were  the  majority  (about  80  percent),  but 
they  were  subdued  by  the  fierce  Matabele. 
Long  before  the  white  man  came,  they  chose 
the  lowlands  and  the  river  valleys  where  they 
had  water  and  vegetation  to  hide  them  from 
their  enemies.  They  stayed  away  from  the 
arid  plateaus  where  there  was  no  cover,  little 
water,  and  where  the  soil  was  too  hard  to  be 
broken  by  their  stick  plows. 

In  the  lowlands,  the  Shona  followed  the 
tribal  custom  of  communal  tribal  ownership, 
with  a  small  plot  of  six  or  eight  acres  as- 
signed to  every  male  at  the  age  of  18.  In  the 
past  30  or  40  years,  an  explosion  In  the  birth 
rate  has  tripled  the  number  of  persons  living 
in  these  areas,  with  each  male  expecting  his 
small  plot  at  18.  With  great  efforts,  the  for- 
mer Rhodesian  government  sought  to  pro- 
vioe  sheep-dips,  education,  agricultural  ex- 
tension, and  cooperative  services;  but  the 
backward  farming  techniques  and  the  depre- 
dations of  Robert  Mugabe's  terrorists  resulted 
in  exhaustion  and  erosion  of  the  soil,  and  the 
production  of  crops  too  Inferior  to  market 
even  IX  there  were  a  surplua. 


That  is  why  today  a  mere  3.600  white 
farmers,  with  their  own  capital,  mode.-n 
seeds,  steel  plows,  and  tractors,  and  advanced 
irrigation  techniques  produce  Zimbabwe's 
only  marketable  surpluses  on  the  highland. 

ZIMCORD  AND  THE  U.S.  TAXPAYER 

On  March  23.  1981,  representatives  of  some 
40  nations  and  International  banks  met  In 
Salisbury  for  ZIMCORD.  the  Zimbabwe  Con- 
ference on  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
This  conference  was  held  in  response  to  what 
Prime  Minister  Mugabe  conceived  to  be  com- 
mitments from  the  western  world  to  support 
his  Marxist  program.  In  October  1979.  the 
Patriotic  Front  proclaimed : 

"We  have  now  obtained  assurances  that 
depending  on  a  successful  outcome  of  the 
Lancaster  House  Conference.  Britain,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  other  countries 
will  participate  in  a  multinational  financial 
donor  effort  to  assist  in  land,  agricultural 
and  economic  development  prograzns. 

'Those  assurances  go  a  long  way  in  allay- 
ing the  great  concern  we  have  over  the  whole 
land  question  arising  from  the  great  need 
our  people  have  for  land  and  our  commit- 
ment to  satisfy  that  need  when  in  govern- 
ment." 

In  the  document  produced  for  the  ZIM- 
CORD conferees,  the  Mugabee  government 
immediately  proceeded  to  implement  Its 
Marxist  program.  The  ZIMCORD  document 
opened  with  declarations  that  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  white  minority  "before  in- 
dependence relied  on  the  supply  of  cheap 
black  labour  and  resources  appropriated 
from  the  Indigenous  population."  It  an- 
nounced that  "Government's  policies  are 
based  on  socialist,  egalitarian  and  demo- 
cratic principles.  ...  In  particular  Govern- 
ment Intends  to  re-establish  justice  and 
equity  in  the  ownership  of  land.  .  .  ." 

Moreover,  Mugabe  announced  that  its 
claim  upon  the  world  community  was  not 
the  claim  of  charity  or  good  will,  but  the 
claim  of  right.  The  document  states: 

"There  is  Indeed  a  strong  and  just  claim 
on  the  resources  of  friends  in  the  interna- 
tional community  :n  the  light  of  the  urgent 
problems  the  country  faces.  Central  to  Gov- 
ernment's objectives  and  strategy  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  land  distribution,  ownership  aixd  de- 
velopment. It  was  recognized  at  the  Ume  of 
the  Lancaster  House  talks  that  land  was  and 
would  remain  at  the  heart  of  Zimbabwe's 
political  future  and  that  the  cost  of  its  re- 
form and  development,  pivotal  elements  in 
the  strategy  to  attain  an  egalitarian  society, 
would  be  far  beyond  the  new  nation's  means. 
Failure  to  win  international  support  for  land 
reform  would  not  only  undermine  the  confi- 
dence of  the  citizens  of  Zimbabwe,  out  also 
possible  reactions  to  such  failure  would  have 
disastrous  consequences  for  the  serious  ram- 
ifications in  the  region  as  a  whole." 

The  Reagan  administration  at  this  con- 
ference pledged  $76  million  for  FY  '83,  with 
the  promise  of  $225  million  over  three  years. 
The  aid  was  pledged  on  the  basis  of  a  docu- 
ment prepared  by  the  Carter  administration, 
the  "Country  Development  Strategy  State- 
ment" of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. The  only  alteration  made  in  the 
Carter  program  for  Zimbabwe  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  total  three-year  program  from 
$275  million  to  $225  million.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  not  a  partic- 
ipant at  the  Lancaster  House  talks,  the  U.S. 
AID  document  says: 

"We  believe  that  the  proposed  U.S.  as- 
sistance program  of  $275  million  over  three 
years  should  be  the  minimal  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  meeting  that  shortfall.  The  Mugabe 
government  and  the  people  of  Zimbab've  be- 
lieve that  the  West  (especially  the  U.S.  end 
U.K.)  entered  certain  commitments  at 
Lancaster  House,  and  there  will  likely  be  a 
very  strong  sense  of  reneging  on  promises 
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and  betrayal  If  fairly  large  levels  of  assist- 
ance are  not  promised  and  provided." 

The  document  does  not  rebut  this  ex- 
pectation, and.  Indeed,  by  implication,  seems 
to  support  this  concept  of  a  "commitment." 
In  point  of  fact,  the  document  was  pre- 
pared by  the  same  AID  team  that  performed 
bureaucratic  miracles  to  move  emergency 
aid  to  Mugabe  immediately  after  Independ- 
ence in  1980.  Moving  with  unaccustomed 
speed   and   flexibility,   AID — 

Drastically  abbreviated  the  documentation 
process,  authorizing  $22  million  in  grants  In 
a  few  weeks.  Instead  of  the  normal  6  to  18 
months; 

Eliminated  most  of  the  "strings  "  such  as 
required  conditions  and  tied  procurement; 

Telescoped  the  formal  negotiation-signing 
steps  Into  a  matter  of  days.  Instead  of  weeks, 
signing  the  grant  on  Independence  Day 
(April  18,  1980); 

Accelerated  dollar  disbursements,  made 
available  to  Mugabe  as  free  foreign  exchange; 
and 

Facilitated  rapid  implementation  by  rely- 
ing on  the  internal  procedures  of  Mugabe's 
government  for  procurement  and  monitoring. 

This  zeal  to  support  the  program  described 
as  "socialist"  by  Mugabe's  own  government 
is  often  clothed  in  rhetoric  which  suggests 
that  Mugabe's  Marxism  is  "pragmatic"  and 
content  to  allow  the  "capitalist  sector"  to 
flourish.  It  also  is  based  upon  rosy  projec- 
tions of  growth  in  the  Zimbabwean  econ- 
omy, and  hopes  to  boost  Zimbabwe  as  a 
model  for  the  rest  of  Africa. 

Yet  the  AID  document  itself  is  plain- 
ly socialist  in  its  tone  and  implications. 
The  document  repeats  the  propaganda 
statements  of  the  Patriotic  Front  during  the 
Lancaster  House  negotiations  when  Mugabe 
and  Joshua  Nkomo  were  rejecting  demo- 
cratic elections,  and  continuing  their  cam- 
paign of  terrorism.  It  speaks  of  redressing 
"the  inequities  of  the  past,"  noting  that 
"the  Mugabe  government  is  dedicated  to  a 
restructuring  of  the  economy,  to  a  redis- 
tribution of  land,  to  an  Increase  in  the  op- 
portunities and  government  services  avail- 
able to  the  black  majority." 

It  pays  some  Up  service  to  Mugabe's 
rhetoric  about  preserving  the  capitalist  sec- 
tor, but  In  reality  It  lays  out  a  program  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  socialist  sector  and 
to  Mugabe's  redistribution  plans. 

At  the  March  session  In  Salisbury  ap- 
pealing to  International  donors,  the  Mugabe 
government  states  that  redistribution  and 
welfare  plans  will  consume  50  percent  of 
Zimbabwe's  GNP.  The  information  presented 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion officials  estimates  that  Mugabe's  Marxist 
programs  will  result  in  a  deficit  approaching 
$900  million,  or  37  percent  of  total  expendi- 
tures. Inflation  in  Zimbabwe  is  currently 
15  percent  and,  according  to  recent  esti- 
mates, win  hit  30  percent  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

In  spite  of  this,  AID  optimistically  prog- 
nosticates that  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
in  Zimbabwe  will  reach  8  percent  per  year. 
The  future  of  the  skilled  and  professional 
classes  in  Zimbabwe  is  in  serious  jeopardy. 

The  claims  of  some  officials  that  emigra- 
tion is  not  increasing  is  based  on  net  emigra- 
tion figures  with  skilled  and  professional 
emigrants  balanced  off  against  the  reentry 
of  untrained  and  unskilled  remnants  of  the 
former  guerrilla  units.  But  the  actual  emi- 
gration of  17,240  for  1980  should  be  com- 
pared with  12,961  for  1979,  or  an  increase 
of  nearly  60  percent — the  highest  growth 
ever.  The  figures  for  January  and  February 
of  1981  show  new  records,  almost  twice  as 
high  as  for  the  same  period  of  1980. 

Observers  from  Salisbury  report  that  the 
majority  of  whites  are  either  over  60  or  under 
20— either  too  old  to  start  a  new  life  or  too 
young  to  have  acquired  any  skills  or  assets. 
Assets  control  laws  limit  the  emigrant  fam- 


ily to  a  $1,400  emlgraUon  fund.  Thus,  the 
emigrants  to  Rhodesia  of  the  forties  and  fif- 
ties who  were  required  to  bring  in  an  equiv- 
alent of  $32,000  in  today's  dollars  can  take 
out  only  $1,400  now.  They  are  literally 
trapped  In  a  Marxist  country. 

But  those  with  marketable  skills  not  re- 
quiring assets  are  not  staying.  The  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Salisbury,  In  aii  official  cable,  tells 
the  story: 

"Figures  produced  by  the  central  statistical 
office  show  that  vital  skills  are  being  lost 
through  emigration.  For  the  year  1980,  Zim- 
babwe lost  6,445  skilled  people  and  gained 
3,017.  Administrative,  clerical,  teaching  and 
engineering  staff  are  leaving  the  country  .  .  . 
Zimbabwe  had  a  net  loss  of  69  engineers  In 
1980.  Departures  of  accountants  and  aud- 
itors left  a  deficit  of  70,  while  production 
supervisors  and  general  foremen  left  a  gap 
of  35  m  Industry.  More  than  1,500  clerical 
workers  and  431  adminstratlve  and  man- 
agerial staff  left  the  country  while  480  new 
clerks  and  279  managers  arrived." 

The  people  who  can  get  an  easy  start  with 
a  salaried  position  elsewhere  move  fast, 
which  explains  why  15,000  have  gone  to  South 
Africa  alone.  Many  of  these  do  not  show  up 
in  the  statistics,  since  they  simply  left  "on 
vacation,"  leaving  their  assets  behind  or  In 
the  hands  of  friends. 

The  ZIMCORD  session  fulfilled  the  wUd- 
est  dreams  of  Mugabe's  managers.  Against 
the  hoped  for  pledges  of  $1.7  billion,  they 
got  over  $2  billion,  including  the  $225  mil- 
lion from  the  United  States  and  $442  million 
from  the  World  Bank,  and  $61.3  million  from 
the  African  Development  Bank,  to  both  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  ma^or  con- 
tributor. The  Soviet  Union  was  invited,  but 
did  not  attend  or  make  any  pledges. 

The  official  view  Is  that  Mugabe  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Chinese  Communists  and  Nko- 
mo by  the  Soviets,  leading  to  a  disinclination 
of  the  Soviets  to  now  become  Involved. 

But  the  Soviets  have  already  been  allowed 
to  open  an  embassy  in  Salisbury.  Some 
sources  report  that  Mugabe's  secret  chief  ad- 
viser is  Dlmiss  Dibengue,  who  was  formerly 
the  KGB's  liaison  with  Nkomo.  Dibengue 
spent  four  years  in  the  KGB  academy  in 
Moscow  and  knows  how  to  be  fiexlble  Now 
he  has  dropped  Nkomo  and  has  already  ar- 
ranged for  the  delivery  of  Soviet  equipment 
to  Zimbabwe. 

Moreover.  Mugabe  has  Invited  the  Cubans 
and  North  Koreans  to  come  to  train  his 
forces,  and  he  In  turn  has  opened  bases  to 
the  Moscow-supported  ANC  (African  Na- 
tional Congress)  in  southeast  Zimbabwe  to 
train  for  guerrilla  warfare  in  South  Africa. 
He  has  also  sent  Zimbabwean  troops  to  Mo- 
zambique to  join  with  Cubans  and  East 
Germans  In  training  the  ANC  troops  for 
future  operations  in  South  Africa. 

In  the  first  extensive  operation  In  South 
Africa  the  ANC  terrorists  fired  rocket  rounds 
into  a  major  South  African  Army  base  near 
Pretoria.  The  Soviet-made  rocket  launcher 
and  cartridges  from  AK-47  Soviet  machine 
guns  intensified  the  origin  of  this  attack. 
President  of  the  ANC,  Oliver  Tambo.  an- 
nounced from  his  headquarters  in  Zimbabwe 
that  this  attack  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  intensified  military  campaign  against 
the  targets  in  South  Africa. 

Zimbabwe  may  be  turning  into  a  good 
Marxist  model  for  Africa  but  with  the  finan- 
cial assistance  of  the  West. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  author  of  the 


amendment,  but  I  must  oppose  it,  on 
behalf  of  at  least  myself  and  I  believe  a 
good  many  of  my  colleagues. 

As  we  know,  aid  to  Zimbabwe  was 
among  the  first  major  assistance  com- 
mitments of  the  new  administration,  the 
Reagan  administration.  I  believe  they 
accorded  $75  million  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
The  administration,  too,  is  being  ver> 
vigilant  with  regard  to  the  activities  of 
Soviet  proxies  around  the  world.  The  ad- 
ministration supports — not  only  proposes 
but  also  supports — the  $75  million  in  aid 
to  Zimbabwe  at  this  time. 

In  the  past,  while  Prime  Minister 
Mugabe  has  obvious  socialist  leanings,  he 
has  been  cool  to  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
bloc.  It  is  important  to  recall  that  when 
Zimbabwe  became  independent,  our  Na- 
tion, the  United  States,  was  the  very  first 
nati<Hi  to  establish  an  embassy  there,  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  I  believe,  was  the  very 
last  to  establish  an  embassy. 

In  the  past,  Zimbabwe  has  approached 
the  West,  not  the  East,  for  all  forms  of 
support,  economic  and  military.  I  b^eve 
that  the  way  to  continue  to  influence 
events  in  Zimbabwe,  to  be  sure  the  So- 
viets do  not  gain  a  foothold  there,  is  for 
us  to  be  on  the  ground  floor  of  Zim- 
babwe's development. 

These  North  Koreans  who  have  come 
there,  presumably  to  train  pilots,  or 
whatever  their  purpose,  will  come  and  be 
gone  before  long,  I  imagine;  but  we  do 
not  want  to  see  the  American  influence 
and  the  Western  influence  withdrawn  or 
lessened  in  any  way. 
Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr, 
D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Durenberger),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Gahn)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  the  Senator 
from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Hatakawa)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Pres- 
SLERt,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Symms  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Symms)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
<Mr.  BuRDiCK),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
BAtTM) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS) ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sab- 
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I  furthe^  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting.  I  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  £  enators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vol  e? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  14, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

[Rol^all  Vote  No.  327  Leg.] 
YEAS— 14 


AnnstroTig 
Byrd, 

Harry  F.,Jr, 
BMt 
Fonl 


Abdnor 
Baker 

Baucus 

Bentaen 

Blden 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Oanixn 

Cbafee 

ChUea 

Cochran 

Coba& 

Cranston 

Danfortb 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenld 

Eagletoa 

Bxon 

Olenn 

Oorton 


Andrews 
Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert 

D'Amato 

DeCondnl 

Denton 

Dodd 


Oraaaley 

Bawklna 

Helms 

Humphrey 

McClure 

NAYS— fll 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heflln 

Relsz 

HoUln^s 

Huddleston 

IiMDuye 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Kaaaebaum 

Kasten 

La^alt 

Leaby 

Levin 

Long 

Luear 

Matblas 

Matsunoga 

Mattlngly 

Melcber 


Nlckles 

Pro-mlre 

Randolph 

Thurmond 

Warner 


MltcbeU 

Moynlban 

Murkowski 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Percy 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Rie?le 

Roth 

Rudman 

Schmltt 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Tower 

Wallop 

Zorlnsky 


10T  VOTING— 25 


Durenberger 
Oam 

Goldwater 
Hayakawa 
0.  Johnston 
Kennedy 
Metzenbaum 
Preaaler 
Sarbanes 


Saaeerr 

Simpson 
Stevens 
Sjinms 
Tsongas 

Weicker 
WllUams 


So  Mr.  Helms'  amendment  (UP  No 
509)  was  re  ected. 

The  PRES IDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  rec  irs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  frori  Illinois  (Mr.  Perot)  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower  .  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  recognizeq. 

OaOEB    or  b^OCEOUHE    ON   AMKNDMXNTS 

Mr.  PERciy.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
concurrence  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  for  the  advice  of  the  Senate  so  that 
we  know  juit  where  we  stand,  I  would 
appreciate  very  much  any  Senators  who 
have  other  aonendments  than  those  I  am 
about  to  11^  with  time  agreements  to 
advise  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  thje  following  amendments  be 
taken    up    i^i    this    order:    The   Tower 
amendment.!  which  Is  the  pending  busi- 
ness, which  ]  can  be  disposed  of  in 

Mr.  TOWIK.  I  think,  considering  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  quite  a  caucus 
among  the  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relktions  Committee,  that  we 
can  actually  dispose  of  the  pending 
amendment  very  quickly  and  then  move 
to  the  amendment  pertaining  to  special 
defense  acquisition  funds,  and  whatever 
time — I  need  only  2  or  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCIy.  So  that  we  would  take  2 
minutes  for  the  original  pending  Tower 
amendment,  which  will  be  voice-voted 


and  accepted  by  both  sides;  then  5  min- 
utes equally  divided  for  the  contingency 
fund  amendment  of  Senator  Tower,  and 

Senator  Helms  has  a 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point?  I  do  not 
anticipate,  since  we  have  arrived  at  an 
agreement  on  this,  that  there  will  be  a 
record  vote  on  the  defense  acquisition.  If 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  any  ob- 
jection he  can  voice  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  not  require  a  rec- 
ord vote  on  It.  A  voice  vote  would  be 
adequate. 

Then  we  have  Senator  Helms  with  an 
amendment  on  the  Japan  treaty  for  5 
minutes;  Senator  Helms  with  an  amend- 
ment on  funding  for  a  maximum  of  10 
minutes  and  an  amendment  on  El  Sal- 
vador for  5  minutes. 

Following  that,  Senator  Kasten  has  an 
amendment  for  5  minutes  on  a  contin- 
gency fund;  a  technical  amendment  by 
myself,  1  minute;  Poland,  1  minute;  and 
then  final  passage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  taken  in  that  sequence. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
is  the  chairman  anticipating  all  of  these 
amendments  to  be  handled  by  voice  vote? 

Mr.  PERCY.  To  the  best  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  managers  of  the  bill,  they 
will  all  be  done  by  voice  vote  and  final 
passage  will  be  by 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  attempting  to  expedite 
this  bill.  May  I  suggest  that  we  proceed 
with  the  next  amendment  while  we  go 
through  the  clearance  process  and  try  to 
get  the  rather  extensive  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  the  chairman  has  now 
put.  I  urge  Senators  to  give  him  this  con- 
sent, but  I  understand  the  necessity  for 
Members  to  consider  it. 

So  I  would  urge  that  the  managers  of 
the  bUl  proceed  to  the  next  amendment 
while  we  set  in  motion  the  clesu-ance 
process  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  would  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  no  further  amend- 
ments be  in  order  as  a  part  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  President,  I,  therefore,  withdraw 
the  unanimous-consent  request  at  this 
time  and  will  reframe  it  as  soon  as  we 
dispose  of  the  Tower  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner)  .  The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  prepared  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  to  the  Tower  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct.  I  do  with- 
draw the  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
Tower  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  (UP  No.  505)  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  can  act  on  my  amendment  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Town). 


The  amendment  (UP  No.  504)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

W  AMXNDKXNT   mo.    810 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Special  Defense 
Acquisition  Fund  to  make  technical 
changes,  to  establish  a  celling  for  the  Spe- 
cial Defense  Acoulsltlon  Fund  (SDAF)  in 
title  10  section  138  and  to  recognize  the  In- 
terest of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
the  SDAF) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxb)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
510. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  20,  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
109.". 

On  page  10,  line  I,  strike  out  "may"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

On  page  10,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  "In 
short  supply  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense". 

On  page  10.  line  12,  Insert  "have  not  been 
fulfilled  and"  after  "Forces". 

On  page  11.  line  19,  strike  out  "$360,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "such  dollar 
amount  as  Is  prescribed  In  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  138(g)". 

On  page  11,  line  21,  Insert  "on  security  as- 
sistance" after  "material". 

On  page  11,  line  21,  Insert  "and  as  part  of 
the  annual  written  report  to  the  Congress 
required  bv  section  139(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  regarding  procurement  sched- 
ules for  each  weapon  system  for  '.vhlch  lund- 
Ing  authorization  is  required"  after  "Con- 
gress". 

On  page  12,  after  line  22,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections  (b)  and  (c) : 

(b)  Section  138,  title  10.  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  ad<flng  immediately  fol- 
lowing subsection  (f )  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(g)  the  size  of  the  Special  Defense  Acqui- 
sition Fund  established  pursuant  to  Chap- 
ter 5  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  may 
not  exceed  t350.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1982  and 
e700.000.000  m  fiscal  year  1983." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  to  that  section  that  estab- 
lishes the  special  defense  acquisition 
fund,  which  is  a  special  revolving  fund 
for  the  procurement  of  materiel  and 
services  in  advance  of  foreign  orders  for 
military  sales  and  to  enhance  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  fulfill  urgent  require- 
ments of  allied  and  friendly  forces  while 
minimizing  adverse  Impacts  on  the 
readiness  of  U.S.  forces. 

I  think  both  of  our  committees — the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee — strongly 
recognize  the  need  and  the  Importance 
of  establishing  the  special  defense 
acquisition  fund. 

I  would  offer  my  commendation  and 
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my  congratulations  to  the  Senator  from 
BUnols.  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  to 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  for  having  crafted  this  leg- 
islation to  establish  this  fund.  It  Is  enor- 
mously important. 

The  amendment  that  I  propose  makes 
some  minor  technical  changes.  The 
thrust  of  It  Is  simply  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
d«nt— and  I  want  to  select  my  words 
carefully  here  because  we  are  establish- 
ing legislative  history  and  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  what  I  say  Is  not  incon- 
sonant with  the  understanding  that  Sen- 
ator BmEM  has,  who  has  been  particu- 
larly active  in  this. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  I  have  agreed,  along  with 
other  members  of  the  committee— a 
number  of  us  have  been  involved— that 
In  terms  of  jurisdiction  over  the  special 
defense  acquisition  fund,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  continue  to 
have  Its  present  review  of  transfers  to 
foreign  countries  of  defense  equipment 
and  articles  procured  by  the  special  de- 
fense acquisition  fund.  The  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  would  have  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  the  special  defense  ac- 
quisition fund,  including  the  ceiling  of 
the  fund  and  procurements  to  be  made 
with  the  fund.  ^  ^^  ^ 

Now.  let  me  further  clarify  that.  What 
this  simply  means  Is  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  funds  themselves,  will  establish 
the  ceiling  for  the  fund,  will  decide  what 
will  be  procured  imder  the  fund,  but  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  retain 
its  traditional  jurisdiction  over  the 
transfer  of  any  equipment  or  materiel 
that  Is  purchased  by  that  fund.  That 
would  remain  the  legislative  jurisdiction 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
the  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  is  a  very  succinct  manner,  ex- 
plains what  we  have  agreed  to.  I  think 
that  Is  how  we  all  agree  that  it  should  be. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  should  be  in  the 
business  of  determining  whether  or  not, 
with  those  funds,  we  should  be  buying 
a  tank  or  a  bazooka  or  an  airplane.  That 
Is  within  the  province  and  expertise  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

This  is  new  legislative  territory.  It  Is 
a  brand  new  fund.  It  Is  a  new  idea  and, 
I  think,  a  necessary  idea  to  help  give  the 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  flexibility  to  dead 
with  emergencies. 

The  second  half  of  this  agreement  in 
this  new  legislation  that  we  are  setting 
out  here  today  is  that  the  foreign  policy 
aspect  of  that  fund  comes  into  play  once 
one  decides  where  that  tank,  bazooka,  or 
airplane  is  to  go,  to  whom  it  will  be 
transferred  or  sold.  And  that  is  within 
the  traditional  province  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

This  agreement,  as  we  all  understand 
It,  would  keep  it  where  It  Is. 

I  empkhasize,  again,  I  do  not  think  the 
special  defense  acquisition  fimd  ceiling 
should  be  set  bv  us  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  what  procuretnent 


will  take  place  imder  it,  nor  how  It  will 
be  housed  and  the  accoimtlng  for  it,  be- 
cause, and  I  emphasize  again,  that  ex- 
pertise lies  within  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

One  last  point  to  my  colleagues  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  way  in 
which  the  fund  would  work.  Essentially, 
what  happens  is  a  foreign  military  sale 
takes  place,  and  the  receipts,  those  dol- 
lars that  we  make  on  the  sale,  are  what 
make  up  this  fund  that  we  are  establish- 
ing. So,  Instead  of  that  money  being  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  foreign  military  sales,  that  money  is 
going  to  go  into  this  fund  which  will  be 
totally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  would  like  to — and  I  mean  this  sin- 
cerely— thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  (Committee  for  being  so 
amenable  and  cooperative.  I  think  we 
v,«^^  ^^„„>,„H  j»  r(>a<:onab1e  understand- 
ing that  keeps  the  traditional  jurisdlc- 
i;-"..,  uut,  moi-e  unportantly,  facilitates 
the  interest  of  this  country  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fund. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
also  like  to  indicate  to  all  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  this 
has  been  a  very  harmonious  working  out 
of  the  situation,  which  I  think  facilitates 
greatly  our  ability  to  be  prepared  to  help 
our  allies  and  our  friends  and  be  in  a 
position  where  we  can  deliver  it.  We  will 
have  the  jurisdiction  over  where  it  goes. 

But  I  can  assure  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  I  feel 
strongly  about  the  necessity  for  this  spe- 
cial defense  acquisition  fund.  We  have 
hurt  ourselves  in  the  past  and  looked  bad 
to  our  allies  and  our  friends,  In  compari- 
son with  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  the  necessity  for  this  fund  Is  very 
great.  The  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations will  not  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
amount.  That  is  entirely  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  We 
will  certainly  support  the  creation  of  that 
fund  and  we  will  benefit  as  a  result  of  it 
by  not  drawing  out  of  inventory  the 
equipment  which  is  needed  for  our  own 
forces.  We  will  have  this  special  fund 
and  we  will  make  it  much  more  readily 
available,  then,  when  it  is  needed  by  our 
friends  and  allies  and  those  nations  that 
we  wish  to  support  abroad.  I  support  the 
amendment  and  suggest  that  we  are 
ready  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  oues- 
tion  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  510)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

TIME     LIMrrATTON    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  Senators.  I  won- 


der—could I  have  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers? Would  the  Chair  ask  for  order, 
please?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ad- 
vise the  distinguished  managers  of  the 
bill  that  our  clearance  process  is  com- 
plete on  this  side.  Let  me  restate  the  re- 
quest as  I  understand  it  to  have  been  put 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

That  the  following  amendments  would 
be  in  order  and  no  other  amendments 
would  be  in  order:  A  Helms  amendment 
dealing  with  the  Japanese  treaty;  a 
Helms  amendment  dealing  with  the 
funding  cut;  a  Helms  amendment  deal- 
ing with  El  Salvador;  a  Kasten  amend- 
ment dealing  with  contlngenty;  a  Percy 
technical  amrnHment;  and  a  Percy  Po- 
land amendment. 

Mr.  PERl-Y.  And  amendments  in  the 
second  degree  to  those  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  AU  right. 

Mr.  President,  no  other  amendments 
would  be  in  order  except  the  second- 
degree  amendments  to  the  amendments 
stated. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  with  me 
time  limitations. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  have  reached  time 
agreements.  Japan.  5  minutes;  El  Sal- 
vador, 5  minutes;  cut  in  aid  dollars,  10 
minutes;  Percy  technical,  1  minute; 
Percy  Poland,  1  minute;  Kasten.  5  min- 
utes; and  final  passage  can  be  at  the 
leader's  discretion,  either  by  a  rollcall 
vote  or  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  Include 
in  my  unanimous  consent  request  the 
time  limitations  just  described  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  form.  In  the  case  of  second  degree 
amendments,  I  provide  for  the  same 
amount  of  time  as  the  first  degree 
amendments. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Does  the  leader  wish  a 
rollcall  vote  on  final  passage? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not,  but  I  believe 
another  Member  may  request  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PELL.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject in  connection  with  the  Kastoi 
amendment,  we  may  want  to  have  a  roll- 
call vote  on  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  request  does  not 
touch  the  questlcm  of  rc^call  votes.  I 
suggest  that  we  proceed  to  consider  that 
item  hv  item. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  add  to  his 
unanimous  consent  request  that  all  roll- 
call votes,  if  held,  would  be  limited  to 
10  minutes,  except  that  if  there  Is  a 
rollcall  vote  on  final  i>assage  it  would  be 
15  minutes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  genu- 
inely regret  I  cannot.  I  have  an  objec- 
tion and  Members  are  some  distance 
from  the  floor  in  some  cases.  Five  min- 
utes will  not  make  a  lot  of  difference.  I 
would  like  to  accommodate  that  request. 
That  would  be  my  i>ersonal  preference. 
But  I  cannot  include  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  At  least  I  can  try. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HELlyfS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  wish  to  inquire  If  the  El  Sal- 
vador amendment  was  Included. 
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Mr.  BA]$ER.  It  Is  toduded. 
The  PRtSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
There  being  no  objection.  It 


I  thank  the  Chair  and 


ilDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
orth  Carolina. 

>  AMZiroXXNT  NO.  Sll 

)  limit  the  total  amount  of  funda 
:  to  b«  appropriated  by  thla  Act 
be  obligated  or  expended) 


objecUon? 
is  so  orde: 

Mr.  B 
allSenato: 

TheP 
ator  from 

(Purpose: 
author' 
which 

Mr.  HEIMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PIlESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendmeilt  will  be  stated. 

The  biU  ttlerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Sent  tor  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HKLMS)  prooaes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  6  1. 

Mr.  HEtMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmousi  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  ameiidment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  64,  between  lines  3  and  8,  In- 
sert the  following : 

UmrATION  ON  THZ  OBUGATION  OB 

ksFSNDirDSx  or  rtTNDS 
Sxc.  716.  la)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of jthls  Act,  not  more  than  94  per 
centum  of  tie  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  phis  Act  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended,    j 

(b)  In  or(|er  to  comply  with  the  limitation 
contained  It  subsection  (a),  the  head  of 
each  agency)  to  which  funds  are  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  determine 
the  extent  to  which  funds  available  to  such 
agency  for  kny  activity,  program,  project, 
type  of  matfcrlel  assistance,  or  country  will 
not  be  obligated  or  expended, 

(c)  Notbing  In  this  section  authorizes  an 
Increase  InTthe  amount  available  for  any 
activity,  program,  project,  type  of  materiel 
assistance,  or  country. 

On  page  ^,  line  4.  strike  out  '*S«c.  716." 
and  Insert  Ih  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  717.". 

Mr.     TTCT.MS     Mr.     President,     this 
amendmeni  would  simply  go  half  as  far 
with  respe<^t  to  spending  in  ttie  foreign 
e  President  has  asked  us  to 
programs.  It  proposes  a  6- 
ction.  If  the  truth  be  known, 
could  be  taken  of  the  Amer- 
the  vast  majority  of  them, 
uld  prefer  that  the  $5,770,- 
horized    by   this   legislation 
in  at  home  and  would  be  re- 
e  taxpayers  so  they  could 
oney  or  save  it  as  they  see 


aid  bill  as 
do  on  oth< 
percent  r( 
and  if  a  pol 
ican  peopl 
I  believe, 
000.000    a 
would  rem 
turned  to 
spend  the 
fit. 

All  this 
dent,  is  to 
duoe  forei 
we  can  gi 
the  econoi 
are  faced. 


endment  does,  Mr.  Presi- 
uggest  that  the  Congress  re- 
aid  by  6  percent.  At  least 
[e  America  some  relief  from 
ic  burden  with  which  they 
think  we  can  dip  into  t^e 
account  to  give  that  much 


foreign  aic 

relief  to  ouf  citizens. 

I  commend  Bill  Pulbright's  book, 
"The  New  Myths  and  Old  Realities,"  in 
connection:  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  former  Mem- 
bers of  thi  1  body,  J.  William  F\dbright, 
who  served  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  FofBign  Relations,  once  wrote  a 
book  entitl  ^d  "New  Myths  and  Old  Real- 
ities." In  t?iat  book,  of  course,  he  iden- 


tified his  point  of  view  with  reality,  and 
that  of  his  opponents'  with  myth.  And 
while  reality  oiten  has  a  number  of  in- 
terpretations, the  mytiis  of  our  society 
tend  to  be  cast  as  great,  unassailable 
principles  that  politicians  attack  only  at 
great  risk. 

One  of  the  most  sacred  myths  of  our 
age  is  foreign  aid.  To  disparage  the  mas- 
sive transfer  of  wealth  from  the  so-called 
developed  nations  to  the  undeveloped 
ones  is  to  risk  at  least  the  sarcastic  wit 
of  the  New  York  Times  staff. 

The  ideologs  of  the  foreign  aid  es- 
tablishment have  developed  their  own  set 
of  arguments  in  an  effort  to  explain 
away  the  failures  of  more  than  three 
decades  of  foreign  aid.  The  first  response 
to  failure  is  their  favorite:  It  failed  be- 
cause it  was  too  meager.  If  only  a  few  bil- 
lion more  doUars  had  been  pumped  in 
project  "A".  "B",  or  "C".  it  would  have 
been  a  grand  success. 

The  second  favorite  argximent  is  that 
there  were  too  many  strings  attached  to 
the  foreign  aid  which  prevented  local 
initiative,  and  thus  success.  Frankly,  I 
can  sympathize  more  with  that  argu- 
ment, for  I  have  seen  closeup  examples 
of  massive  Federal  bureaucracy  stifling 
the  success  of  seemingly  worthwhile 
projects.  The  Incompetence  of  bureau- 
cratic hierarchy  to  deal  with  simple 
problems  is  not  confined  to  boondoggles 
fimded  here  at  home. 

There  are  other  arguments  which  have 
varying  degrees  of  truth  to  them.  For  ex- 
ample, some  apologists  for  foreign  aid 
claim  that  the  United  States  was  dis- 
pensing money  for  foreign  policy  pur- 
poses and  not  to  promote  development. 
That  certainly  seems  to  ring  true,  though 
I  do  not  know  if  our  policy-oriented  give- 
aways have  proven  any  more  successful 
than  our  so-called  development-oriented 
giveaways. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  debate 
over  the  validity  of  foreign  aid  today  is 
that  it  is  being  joined  not  only  by  those 
who  have  received  largess  from  various 
foreign  aid  organizations  and  lobbying 
groups,  but  also  by  such  eminent  scholars 
as  Prof.  Peter  T.  Bauer  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Dr.  Robert 
Nairn,  presently  in  Thailand  working  on 
a  development  project. 

Their  concerns  are  not  too  different 
from  ones  I  have  heard  expressed  by  a 
wide  number  of  individuals  who  worry 
that  foreign  aid  is  simply  not  an  effective 
foreign  policy  tool.  Drs.  Bauer  and  Nairn 
contend  that  if  capital  should  be  pro- 
vided to  the  so-called  less  developed  na- 
tions, there  should  be  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  capital  will  be  put  to  pro- 
ductive use — and  not  simply  to  provide 
a  fillip  of  consumption.  In  other  words, 
in  order  to  justify  taking  resources  from 
the  United  States  and  putting  them  in 
another  nation,  there  should  be  a  ra- 
tional economic  reason:  that  is,  there 
must  be  a  decent  return  on  investment. 

Perhaps  a  simple  analogy  might  be 
instructive.  If  I  have  a  thousand  dollars 
and  I  seek  to  invest  it,  it  makes  good 
sense  that  I  will  place  it  where  it  makes 
the  best  return  on  that  investment,  with 
certain  allowances  for  safety  and 
liquidity. 

If,  instead,  I  were  to  put  my  thousand 
dollars  elsewhere  in  a  less  secure  in- 


vestment, the  future  becomes  poorer  for 
me  and  my  family.  In  addition,  poorly 
investing  my  thousand  dollars  has  an- 
other important  economic  impact.  If  I 
do  not  put  my  resources  where  they  pro- 
vide the  best  return,  what  happens  to 
those  enterprising  and  productive  busi- 
nessmen who  need  the  money  I  might 
have  lent?  What  happens  to  those  who 
would  have  most  eCBciently  used  my 
money  and  because  of  their  efficiency 
could  have  paid  me  the  best  return  on 
it?  Economic  activity  that  otherwise 
would  have  taken  place  does  not  because 
of  my  decision  to  allocate  my  resources 
in  a  less  sound  investment. 

Well,  what  happens  with  foreign  aid? 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  State  Department  make  the  gran- 
diose asertion  that  they  can  make  deci- 
sions concerning  foreign  investment 
better  than  the  marketplace.  In  eflfect. 
Congress  and  the  administration  say 
"We  will  use  the  taxing  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  usurp  the  mar- 
ket's decision  over  the  use  of  more  than 
$5  billion  worth  of  American  resources 
and  we  will  send  them  to  various  places 
as  we  see  fit." 

The  impact  is  clear :  Resources  are  not 
only  being  put  to  uses  which  are  less 
productive  for  ourselves  and  our  Nation ; 
those  resources  therefore  are  not  avail- 
able for  use  in  eflBcient  economic  opera- 
tions that  might  have  claimed  that 
capital  had  it  been  allowed  to  stay  in 
the  private  sector. 

Now,  it  is  a  fair  guess  that  somewhere 
in  the  himdreds  of  schemes  that  will  be 
funded  by  this  legislation  before  us  to- 
day, there  are  a  few  projects  that  will 
provide  a  good  return  on  the  American 
taxpayers'  investment.  Chances  are,  too, 
that  those  projects  could  be  financed 
through  the  private  sector.  Chances  are 
that  somebody  else,  perhaps  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  each  country  now  receiv- 
ing U.S.  aid,  would  pick  up  the  tab  for 
those  high  return  projects  that  exist  if 
Uncle  Sam  were  not  so  ready  with  the 
checkbook. 

There  are  other  side  effects  involved 
with  the  mlsallocating  of  capital.  It  is 
not  only  the  misallocation  of  capitsil 
which  will  leave  our  Nation  poorer  in 
the  long  nm — who  can  deny  that  Amer- 
ican enterprise  could  more  productively 
make  use  of  the  billions  in  this  bill? 

It  is  not  only  the  fact  that  down  the 
road  the  lack  of  production  that  results 
from  the  misallocation  of  these  resources 
will  mean  a  smaller  tax  base  in  the  fu- 
ture and  smaller  Federal  revenues  in  the 
future.  It  is  also  that  the  world  as  a 
whole  will  be  poorer. 

With  ever-increasing  misallocation  of 
resources,  we  sacrifice  the  future  of  the 
poor  worldwide. 

Dr.  Bauer,  to  whom  I  referred  earlier, 
contends  that  the  foreign  aid  establish- 
ment has  made  recipient  nations  poorer 
for  their  experience.  Foreign  aid  has  en- 
couraged smd  in  effect  subsidized  prac- 
tices in  various  nations  which  has  driven 
capital  from  their  shores. 

Is  it  surprising  that  there  is  invest- 
ment in  certain  countries,  with  an  ac- 
companying economic  growth  and  a  ris- 
ing standard  of  living,  while  in  others, 
there  is  stagnation  and  starvation?  To 
perhaps  oversimplify  the  problem  faced, 
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there  is  generally  Uttle  or  no  encourage- 
ment for  hivestment  in  the  poorest  na- 
tions. There  is  no  encouragement  for  lo- 
cal tavestment,  no  Incentives  for  the  na- 
tion's populace  to  do  anything  except 
subsist  on  the  dole. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  truth  be  known, 
the  American  people— the  vast  majority 
of  them— would  prefer  that  the  $5.77 
bilUon  authorized  by  this  legislation  re- 
main at  home,  to  be  returned  to  the  tax- 
payers so  that  they  can  spend  the  money 
or  save  it  as  they  see  fit. 

Perhaps  they  will  invest  that  money 
so  that  it  wiU  increase  the  ability  of 
American  companies  to  do  business 
abroad.  This  would  benefit  the  private 
sector  in  foreign  countries,  and  give  more 
long  lasting  benefits  than  any  dole  that 
the  United  States  may  decide  to  hand 
out  at  its  whim. 

We  could  give  Americans  a  much  wel- 
comed "tax  cut,"  if  you  will,  by  not  au- 
thorizing any  foreign  aid  at  all.  I  am 
not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  go  that  far— yet.  But  it  may  be 
that  some  day  the  Senate  will  authorize 
no  money  for  foreign  aid,  when  the  pub- 
lic becomes  sufficiently  fed  up  with  such 
giveaways  and  demands  that  Congress 
stop  them. 

No,  today,  all  I  suggest  is  that  the 
Congress  cut  foreign  aid  by  6  percent. 
At  least  we  can  give  Americans  some 
relief  from  the  economic  burdens  they 
are  faced  with.  Can  we  not  dip  into  the 
foreign  aid  account  to  give  relief  to  our 
citizens?  Surely,  we  can  do  that.  Surely, 
we  in  the  Senate  can  see  fit  to  cut  this 
authorization  by  6  percent.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  seeks  recognition? 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  How  much  time  remains  to 
the  opposition?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
mhiutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
across-the-board  6-percent  cut  is  a  sub- 
stantial cut  from  the  President's  own 
request. 

I  believe  strongly  that  we  have  to  re- 
duce Federal  expenditures  but  we  ought 
to  do  it  not  in  a  slashing  way  but  in 
a  highly  selective  way.  The  foreign  policy 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  at 
stake.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  offer 
a  substitute  amendment  which  would  be 
more  selective  in  its  approach. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  substitute  amendment  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Pell  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  until  such  time  as  all  time  has 
expired,  a  second-degree  amendment 
would  not  be  in  order. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDiNG  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  Chair  is  informed  that  It  Is  a 
perfecting  amendment  and  is  not  in 
proper  form. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  not  be  charged 
against  either  side.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside  so 
the  Chair  may  recognize  another  Senator 
to  call  up  another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  CaroUna  is 
recognized. 

rnf>    AMENDMENT    NO.    S12 

(Purpose:  To  restrict  the  provision  of  assist- 
ance to  land  reform  In  El  Salvador) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
imprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Heucs)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  512. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispended 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  84,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

RESTRICTION  ON  UD    TO  EL  SALVADOR 

Sec.  716.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  this  Act  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  may  be  made  available,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  for  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  El  Salvador  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  technical  assistance  or  credit 
assistance  to  any  stage  of  planning  cmd  im- 
plementation of  the  program  for  land  expro- 
priation and /or  reform,  or  assistance  for 
any  programs  for  publicity,  promotion,  legal 
assistance  and  services,  education,  or  any 
technical  assistance  for  land  reform  pro- 
grams, or  for  the  purpose  of  planning  or 
executing  the  confiscation,  nationalization, 
acquisltlcn,  or  expropriation  of  any  agri- 
cultural or  banlcing  enterprise,  or  the  prop- 
erties or  stock  shares  which  may  be  per- 
taining thereto. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  get  the  United  States 
out  of  supporting  land  reform  in  El 
Salvador  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  As 
most  Senators  are  aware,  present  law 
prohibits  U.S.  a!d  funds  from  s^poort- 
;ng  planning  for  compensation  or  com- 
pensation for  land  reform  in  El  Salvador. 


However,  that  prohibition  would  be 
deleted  by  the  committee  amendments. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  that  deletion  is  a  grave  error; 
in  fact,  we  should  be  going  in  the  other 
direction  and  maKe  i,ne  proHii^iuon 
broader.  That  is  exactly  what  my  present 
proposal  would  do,  Mr.  President;  it 
would  reinstate  present  law  in  the  bill 
and  make  it  stronger. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  Senators 
in  this  Chamber  who  are  sympathetic  to 
the  idea  of  land  reform — that  is,  if  the 
land  reform  is  taking  place  in  some  other 
country.  Somehow,  we  seem  to  think  that 
the  rules  of  justice  and  personal  rights 
are  suspended  when  we  are  dealing  with 
countries  where  we  do  not  have  to  run 
for  reelection.  We  seem  ready  to  believe 
that  every  other  country  in  the  world  is 
somehow  benighted  and  that  its  people 
are  oppressed  if  the  standard  of  living  is 
not  exactly  on  a  par  with  the  United 
States.  We  also  seem  to  thmk  that 
fundamental  economic  laws  can  be  sus- 
pended, abrogated,  or  ignored  in  the 
desire  to  apply  instant  social  justice. 

Mr.  President,  El  Salvador  is  a  coun- 
try which  has  been  the  victim  of  land 
reform.  I  use  the  word  "victim"  advisedly, 
even  though  land  reform  may  have  been 
applied  in  all  good  faith.  But  the  un- 
happy reaUty  of  land  reform's  failure 
now  stares  us  in  the  face.  Why  does  the 
Reagan  administration  continue  to  cling 
to  the  romantic  promises  of  land  reform 
in  the  face  of  such  evidence,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Perhaps  it  would  help  to  look  at 
the  reasoning  used  by  its  supporters. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  land  reform 
in  El  Salvadcw  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds:  The  argimients  proposed  by  the 
Carter  administration  in  making  land 
reform  the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  poUcy  in 
that  beleaguered  country,  and  the  argu- 
ments proposed  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration after  land  reform  had  wrecked 
the  economy,  undermined  the  social 
system,  instituted  widespread  instabiUty 
and  thoroughly  polarized  the  social 
classes.  The  arguments  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration were  inspirational;  they 
were  visionary;  and  they  depended  on  a 
unique  understanding  of  three  basic  con- 
cepts which  justified  a  poUcy  which, 
when  approached  in  the  light  of  com- 
monsense,  was  totally  unjustifiable.  His- 
tory, they  argued,  demanded  land  re- 
form; justice  demanded  it;  and  politics 
demanded  it. 

History  demanded  land  reform,  ac- 
cording to  the  Carter  administration,  be- 
cause the  winds  of  cliange  were  blowing, 
always  to  the  left.  No  longer  did  we  have 
to  harbor  an  inordinate  fear  of  com- 
mimism:  communism  was  now  the  wave 
of  the  future.  In  fact,  according  to  James 
Cheek,  who  served  as  Charg6  In  El  Sal- 
vador In  1979  and  1980,  just  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  Ambassador  Robert  White, 
Central  America  needs  a  system  of  mod- 
erate Marxism  to  achieve  stability  and 
avoid  violence. 

I  am  gratified,  Mr.  President,  that 
someone  was  willing  to  call  this  system 
of  so-called  reforms  by  Its  proper  name. 
With  the  support  wliich  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration gave  the  Marxist  Sandinis- 
tas and  in  the  li?ht  of  the  many  initia- 
tives of  then-U.N.  Ambassador  Andrew 
Young  in  Africa,  this  sense  of  the  his- 
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torical  necessity  of  Marxism  in  lesser- 
developed  countries  was  bn»dly  and 
consistently  espoused  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. 

But  justice,  too,  demanded  land  re- 
form, a(i:ording  to  the  Carter  logic. 
When  iWbert  White  testified  before  the 
Foreign  llelations  Committee  last  year, 
he  said  that: 

Capltalllm  In  El  Salvador  l5  an  alliance 
between  ikrge  landholders,  business  inter- 
esta  and  iie  Army,  designed  to  reap  maxi- 
mum profits,  give  minimum  benefits  and 
minimum jsalarles.  prevent  any  kind  of  or- 
ganlzatloni  of  the  peasantry  or  the  workers, 
and  pay  a4  little  as  possible  In  taxes  Into  the 
public  treasury,  and  to  permit  corruption 
that  was  Rampant  In  the  government  of  El 
Salvador. 

The  MAncist  interpretation  of  capital- 
ism level4  such  charges  against  capital- 
ism whetiever  Marxist  parties  cannot 
exercise  iotal  control  over  the  society. 
Purthemiore.  advocates  of  the  Carter 
policy  pointed  to  a  mythical  14  families 
who  rule*  Salvador  with  an  iron  hand. 
State  Department  spokesman  Hoddlng 
Carter  b<>asted— boasted— that  the  U.S. 
policy  in; El  Salvador  was  well  known, 
and  that  It  consisted  of  supporting  basic 
reforms  tiiat  will  give  all  of  the  people 
a  more  adequate  share  in  the  wealth  of 
the  countty.  So,  in  the  view  of  the  Carter 
administration,  past  injustices  demanded 
radical  rfeforms  to  bring  about  future 
justice.    I 

I  want  |to  address  the  questionable  as- 
sumption* of  the  Carter  logic,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, bu^  first,  let  me  mention  the  third 
pillar  of  the  reform  Ideology.  It  is  based 
on  a  political  judgment:  namely,  that  the 
peasants  (would  support  the  guerrillas  if 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  did  not 
deliver  tl^  radical  land  reform  that  the 
guerrillas' were  promising  them.  As  they 
say  in  El  ^Salvador,  we  had  to  "steal  the 
banners"  bf  the  leftist  guerrillas,  so  they 
would  no  [longer  attract  the  peasants  to 
their  rants.  Ambassador  White  stated 
the  poli^cal  argimient  in  terms  of 
stability : 

"No  Si 
in  power, 
less  it  ei 
reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  be  the 
bearer  of  !the  bad  news  to  this  Chamber. 
But  the  situation  in  El  Salvador  must  be 
understood  clearly  in  this  country  in 
order  for  Jus  to  focus  our  policy  as  much 
as  possible  on  the  remedies  which  will 
most  effedtlvely  deal  with  the  problems 
there.  Th;  bad  news,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  iissumptions  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministrat^n  were  sadly  misinformed, 
even  defo^ed. 

Mr.  Chftek  thought  that  the  wave  of 
history  was  moving  inexorably  to  the 
left;  whe;i  he  was  replaced  by  Robert 
White  in  El  Salvador,  Mr.  Cheek  re- 
turned to  the  State  Department  to  guide 
U.S.  polic: '  in  Central  America,  and  that 
benign,  ev  en  benevolent  view  of  Marxism 
which  he  and  others  have  sown  has  now 
reaped  a  harvest  of  what  the  present 
administration  correctly  perceives  as  a 
Marxist  tip-eat  to  Central  America  which 
the  United  States  cannot  Ignore. 


ivadoran  government  can  stay 

he  told  our  Committee,  "un- 

ibarks  on  a  broad  program  of 


History  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  Marx- 
ists, Mr.  President,  although  Marxists 
tliink  it  is;  and  it  ill  serves  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  for  our  policymakers 
to  steal  that  banner  from  the  Marxist 
lexicon.  History  is  on  no  one's  side,  Mr. 
President,  except  those  humble  enough 
to  learn  from  it. 

What  about  the  allegation  that  El 
Salvador's  system  of  land  tenure  was 
unjust?  To  substamtlate  that  charge, 
Mr.  White  pointed  to  figures  which 
showed  that  the  top  10  percent  of  Salva- 
doran  landowners  owned  78  percent  of 
the  land.  Is  that  unjust,  Mr.  President? 
Perhaps  Americans  will  not  find  it  so. 
The  Library  of  Congress  tells  me,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  Illinois,  only  5  percent  of 
the  landowners  own  57  percent  of  all  the 
land;  in  North  Carolina,  the  top  5  per- 
cent of  the  landowners  own  69  percent  of 
the  land.  Indeed,  if  we  compare  the  total 
for  the  U.S.  figures  to  those  of  El  Salva- 
dor, Mr.  President,  we  find  that  they 
actually  exceed  the  concentration  of  land 
ownership  in  that  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  ofiQcial  statis- 
tics from  the  Natural  Resources  Eco- 
nomics Division,  Economic  Research 
Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  pattern  of  land  ownership  varies,  as 
we  might  expect.  In  almost  every  State, 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  landowners 
own  more  than  50  percent  of  the  land. 
In  fact,  the  national  average  for  the 
United  States  is  that  75.1  percent  of  the 
land  is  owned  by  only  5  percent  of  the 
landowners.  In  fact,  48  percent  of  the 
land  is  owned  by  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  landowners.  That  means  that  nearly 
one-half  of  the  United  States  Is  owned 
by  1  percent  of  the  landowners. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  5  per- 
cent and  1  percent  of  the  landowners, 
not  the  population  as  a  whole.  If  the 
statistics  were  worked  up  on  ownership 
as  a  percentage  of  the  population,  the 
results  would  be  even  more  dramatic. 

But  what  if  you  consider  only  farm 
and  ranch  land?  The  statistics  show  that 
over  half  of  all  U.S.  farm  and  ranch  land 
is  owned  by  only  5  percent  of  the  land- 
owners— in  fact,  52  percent.  Finally,  30 
percent  of  the  farm  and  ranch  land  Is 
owned  by  1  percent  of  the  landowners. 

The  bottom  line,  Mr.  President,  Is  that 
75.1  percent  of  the  land  in  the  United 
States  Is  oiwned  by  5  percent  of  the  land- 
owners, while  in  El  Salvador,  the  figures 
cited  are  78  percent  of  the  land  owned  by 
10  percent  of  the  landowners.  So  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  situation  is 
worse  in  the  United  States — providing 
we  agree  that  such  statistical  analyses 
tell  us  anything  about  social  justice.  Per- 
haps wo  should  have  land  reform  In  the 
United  States  before  we  impose  it  on 
hapless  smaller  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  tables  showing  the  con- 
centration of  landownership  and  farm- 
land ownership  In  the  United  States  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 


Tablk  i.—ConeentratUm  of  landotimersMp  in 
the  United  Statet  for  farm  and  ranch  land 
by  region  and  State 

Proportion  of 
acreage  held  by: 
Largest  6  Largest  1 

percent  of         percent  of 
landowners       landowners 
{In  percsnt] 
State  and  region: 

Northeast 


Connecticut .........  34 

Maine 46 

Massachusetts 42 

New  Hampshire SS 

New  Jersey 40 

New  York 30 

Pennsylvania 83 

Rhode  Island 30 

Vermont . 18 

Northeast 3S 

North  Central 

Michigan 99 

Minnesota 39 

Wisconsin 30 

Lake 34 

minols 38 

Indiana 37 

Iowa 94 

Missouri  .  98 

Ohio 38 

Corn  Belt 98 

Kansas 81 

Nebraska 89 

North  Dakota 31 

South  Dakota 38 

North  Plains 88 

North  Central 84 


14 
36 
10 
11 
18 
13 
13 
18 
8 
14 

U 

7 

7 

8 

8 

0 

8 

10 

0 

8 

14 

10 

8 

18 

16 

14 
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Southern 

Alabama 48 

Arkansas . 48 

Delaware 81 

Florida 87 

Georgia  43 

Kentucky  38 

Louisiana  61 

Maryland    37 

Mississippi 48 

North  Carolina 43 

Oklahoma 38 

South   Carolina  38 

Tennessee . ...  84 

Texas 67 

Virginia 48 

West  Virginia 87 

South 63 

Western 

Arizona 87 

California  _. . 78 

Colorado . .... 61 

HawaU 09 

Idaho 69 

Montana 47 

Nevada 88 

New  Mexico 78 

Oregon 67 

Utah 66 

Washington 63 

Wyoming    67 

West 73 

tJ.8.   Total' 89 

>  Revised,  excluding  Alaska. 

Source:  Natural  Resources  Economics  Di- 
vision. Economic  Research  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
about  to  suggest  that  we  send  a  procon- 
sul to  Illinois  to  initiate  radical  reforms 
there.  I  would  also  beg  of  the  Senators 
in  this  Chamber  that  they  refrain  from 
doing  so  with  the  land  in  the  great  State 
of  North  Carolina.  What  I  am  saying. 


91 
11 
47 
18 
(16 
30 
0 
30 
10 
18 
17 
16 
36 
18 
16 
81 


46 
46 
36 
80 
83 
33 
73 
80 
47 
41 
81 
81 
48 
SO 


Mr.  President,  Is  that  we  should  not  sup- 
port these  policies  anywhere — in  North 
Carolina,  in  Illinois,  or  in  El  Salvador. 
Indeed,  there  were  no  "14  families"  af- 
fected by  the  land  reform  in  El  Salvador; 
there  were  hundreds  of  families,  expro- 
priated and  allowed  to  leave  with  only 
the  clothes  on  their  backs. 

Thousands  more  are  threatened  by  the 
Impending  phase  two.  They  are  afraid  to 
plant  their  crops  because  of  the  very  real 
danger  that,  should  they  be  expropriated, 
they  will  be  left  responsible  for  paying 
off  the  loans  they  took  out.  They  secured 
these  loans  with  crops  which  they  can  no 
longer  harvest;  but  they  would  have  to 
keep  on  paying  interest  and  paying  prop- 
erty taxes,  all  on  the  land  which  was 
taken  from  them  by  decree. 

Mr.  President,  what  sense  of  justice 
does  this  portray  to  a  nation  In  search 
of  rule  by  laws  and  not  by  men — guerril- 
las or  otherwise?  Right  now,  the  United 
States  has  committed  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  private  sector  aid  in  El  Sal- 
vador, while  with  the  same  breath  we 
embrace  a  set  of  programs  which  defies 
every  fundamental  principle  which  a  pri- 
vate sector  needs  for  its  very  survlvsd. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  the  Carter  doc- 
trine embraced  land  reform  as  a  politi- 
cal necessity;  without  it,  we  were  told,  no 
government  could  withstand  the  guerril- 
la pressure  from  the  left.  In  fact,  Mr. 
President,  these  reforms  have  played  Into 
the  guerrillas'  hands.  Listen  to  what 
Peter  Bauer,  reknowned  economist  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  au- 
thority on  foreign  aid,  has  to  say  about 
the  matter:  Mr.  Bauer  cannot  believe 
that: 

Large-scale  aid  still  goes  to  governments 
whose  policies  directly  Impoverish  their  sub- 
jects, for  Instance  by  forced  collectivization 
of  farming,  expulsion  of  the  most  productive 
groups,  suppression  of  private  trade  and  in- 
dustry and  restriction  of  the  Inflow  of  capital. 

Mr.  President,  the  land  expropriations 
and  the  nationalization  of  the  banking, 
export  and  agricultural  processing  in- 
dustries in  El  Salvador  have  combined 
to  impoverish  the  economy  of  El  Sal- 
vador. We  are  now  at  the  point  where 
the  guerrillas  have  realized  that  their 
best  opportunity  lies  in  terrorism  which 
exacerbates  that  economic  collapse.  Just 
last  week  the  guerrillas,  aided,  we  are 
told,  by  Cuban  experts,  destroyed  the  key 
bridge  that  connects  western  El  Salva- 
dor, including  the  capital,  with  the  east- 
em  third  of  the  country  closest  to  Marx- 
ist Nicaragua. 

The  economy  of  El  Salvador  cannot 
long  function  without  that  vital  link, 
and  the  leftists  know  it,  and  they  know 
that  land  reform  has  already  destabilized 
the  economy  of  that  country.  The  guer- 
rillas realize  that  the  promised  benefits 
of  land  reform  evaporate  in  the  harsh 
light  of  the  reality  of  its  failure  to  pro- 
duce. And  they  know  that  such  failure 
will  cause  the  peasants  to  turn  in  their 
himger  to  the  left  in  unprecedented  num- 
bers. In  short,  Mr.  President,  land  re- 
form in  El  Salvador  has  been  a  made- 
to-order  prescription  for  the  guerrilla 
victory  there. 

It  is  not  only  the  former  landowners 
who  consider  this  program  a  failure,  Mr. 
President.    The    guerrillas,    of    course, 


think  they  could  do  the  job  better.  Both 
radical  and  traditional  church  spokes- 
men point  to  the  many  shortcomings  of 
the  programs. 

Representatives  of  the  private  sector — 
not  on  the  right,  Mr.  President,  but  at 
the  very  center  of  El  Salvador's  poten- 
tial for  productivity — recently  demanded 
that  the  agrarian  reform  laws  be  thor- 
oughly revised  to  correct  the  Injustice, 
insecurity,  and  disruption  they  had 
caused.  And  the  list  goes  on,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. In  the  Cayetano  cooperative,  un- 
employment and  poverty  have  set  in,  and 
the  new  peasant  "owners"  of  the  land 
are  renting  it  out  to  small  farmers  as 
pasture.  At  the  nearby  San  Francisco 
Guajoyo  cooperative,  which  was  formed 
some  6  years  ago,  peasants  complain 
that  the  nationalized  banks  are  favoring 
the  government-run  co-ops  with  the 
credit  which  is  so  necessary — but  so 
scarce — for  planting. 

The  Irony  of  the  situation,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  that  U.S.  aid  funds  go  to  both 
private-  and  government-run  co-ops, 
and  our  aid  to  the  private  sector  goes  by 
necessity  through  nationalized  banks.  In 
a  touch  of  humor,  perhaps,  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  tells  us  that  the 
newly  formed  government  cooi)eratlves 
are  really  private  sector  entities,  since 
they  are  owned  by  the  peasants. 

Mr.  President,  to  consider  these  once- 
productive  farms  that  have  been  expro- 
priated by  national  decree,  which  are 
guided  by  government  technicians  and 
political  directors,  which  depend  on  the 
nationalized  banks  for  their  credit,  and 
which  must  sell  their  product  through 
nationalized  export  companies — to  con- 
sider these  collectives  as  "private  sec- 
tor"— and  thus  technically  eligible  for 
the  U.S.  aid  loans  which  are  targeted  to 
the  private  sector  in  El  Salvador — is 
ludicrous. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration argued:  "bring  on  land  re- 
form. History,  justice,  and  politics  de- 
mand it."  Let  the  record  show,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  so-cal'ed  reforms  have 
been  historical  failures;  that  they  have 
made  impossible  any  sense  of  justice  for 
workers,  producers,  property  owners,  and 
investors:  and  that  they  have  driven  a 
political  wedge  into  the  productive  heart 
of  the  Salvadoran  society. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  discussed  thus 
far  the  assumptions  which  informed  the 
Carter  policies  whose  consequences  we 
know  all  too  well:  in  Central  America 
alone,  we  have  Marxist  Sandinistas 
firmlv  established  In  Nicaragua,  continu- 
ally consolidating  their  power  and  send- 
ing aid  to  revolutionaries  throughout 
Latin  America.  Those  countries  who  are 
friends  of  the  United  States  are  isolated, 
out  off  from  American  aid,  and  threat- 
ened by  insurgents,  backed  by  Cuba  and 
Moscow,  who  perceived  in  the  Carter 
doctrine  a  green  light  for  the  red  tide. 
These  guerrillas  agree  that  Marxism  is 
necessary  for  Central  America — indeed, 
for  all  the  Americas. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  puzzling  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  accepted  at 
face  value  the  policv  of  land  reform 
which  the  Carter  administration  peddled 
in  Central  America.  Certainly,  the  new 
administration  does  not  agree  with  the 


peculiar  sense  of  history,  justice,  and 
political  judgment  that  motivated  the 
Carter  policy.  Then,  what  could  have 
caused  the  Reagan  State  Department  to 
embrace  and  subsidize  socialism?  Unfor- 
tunately, it  seems  that  this  administra- 
tion is  motivated  by  a  single  principle  in 
supporting,  in  the  words  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Enders,  land  reform  "now  and 
in  the  future"  in  El  Salvador.  The  Rea- 
gan policy  aspires  to  only  one  goal: 
pragmatism. 

Mr.  Enders  Is  an  articulate  and  per- 
suasive spokesman,  Mr.  President.  He 
has  represented  us  firmly  and  clesu-ly  in 
the  challenging  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  face  our  hemisphere.  It 
thus  causes  a  twinge  of  curious  unfamil- 
iarity  to  hear  the  rather  hollow  ring  of 
his  justification  for  this  administration's 
seal  of  approval  for  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram. Listen  to  how  he  addressed  the 
problem  in  his  highly  touted  speech  on 
El  Salvador  of  July  16, 1981 : 

How  can  a  country  beset  by  so  many  trou- 
bles get  frcwi  here  to  there?  The  first  thing 
to  say  Is  that  promises  must  be  kept.  One 
can  debate  endlessly  about  El  Salvador's 
land  reform — whether  the  takeover  of  the 
big  farms  might  have  a  high  penalty  In  lost 
production  for  export,  whether  one  can  give 
clear  title  to  over  200,000  Individual  peasant 
workers,  and  so  forth.  But  the  changes  that 
have  already  taken  place  are  real.  The  Issue 
Is  no  longer  whether  land  reform  Is  advis- 
able or  not.  The  Issue  now  Is  how  to  con- 
solidate  and  perfect  what  has  been   done. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Enders 
has  missed  the  point — a  critical  point — 
in  coming  to  this  conclusion.  Oh,  it 
would  be  so  welcome  if  it  were  possible 
merely  to  sweep  all  the  past  imder  the 
rug  and,  as  he  puts  it.  "consolidate  and 
perfect  what  has  been  done."  Unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  President,  such  an  approach 
would  obliterate  not  only  the  past,  but 
the  future.  Had  our  Pounding  Fathers 
rejected  the  notion  of  independence,  try- 
ing inst«ul  to  "consolidate  and  perfect" 
what  had  been  done  under  George  m, 
things  would  have  been  quite  different 
in  our  part  of  the  world. 

Instead,  they  had  the  courage  to  ad- 
dress certain  fundamental  self-evident 
truths,  on  the  basis  of  which  they  made 
some  fundamental  but  far-reaching  con- 
clusions. In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  time  has  come 
to  consider  some  fundamental  realities 
of  our  policy  toward  El  Salvador.  We 
should  not  shirk  such  a  responsibility 
merely  because  it  Is  another  coimtry,  not 
our  own,  which  is  being  ravaged  by  pro- 
grams of  ruinous  nationalization  and 
expropriation.  We  should  not  avoid  the 
hard  questions  only  because  we  find  it 
more  convenient  to  overlook  the  painful 
realities  which  they  reveal. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid  that  Mr. 
Enders  has  chosen  the  path  tiiat  se«ns 
to  spell  an  easy  way  out  for  the  United 
States.  If  he  were  right,  if  we  could  ac- 
cept even  the  faintest  promise  of  an 
eventual  happy  ending  to  the  scandal  of 
land  reform  in  El  Salvador,  then  I  would 
find  it  very  hard  indeed  to  differ  with 
his  judgment.  But  I  cannot  accept  a  con- 
clusion which  every  principle  of  history, 
social  iustice,  and  economics  shows  to  be 
invalid.  And,  Mr.  President,  the  verdict 
has  been  rendered  on  land  reform  and 
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throoi^out  the  world  asd  in 
El  Salva<l  or.  They  do  not  worfc.  They  are 
failures,  [t  is  impossible  to  follow  the 
suggestlo]  1  of  Mr.  Enders  that  we  ignore 
the  argiiiaents  pro  and  con  and,  as  he 
says,  "c^scdldate  and  perfect  what  has 
been  doqe."  It  would  be  no  more  re- 
sponsible: than  a  physician  discovering 
cancer  ii<  a  patient,  noting  the  damage 
that  hadi  been  wrought  by  that  dread 
disease.  >nd  then  sewing  him  back  up 
without  treating  it.  The  only  result  of 
consoUdai ion  and  perfection  of  socialism, 
is  the  evel'-wider,  ever  more  efficient,  dis- 
tribution of  misery  and  poverty.  The 
facts  in  81  Salvador  are  plain  to  see. 

The  first  stage  of  the  land  reform  in 
El  Salvatlor,  the  exprt^riation  of  aU 
farms  over  1,236  acres  in  size,  was  con- 
summated in  March  1980.  Although  our 
State  D^Tartment  pushed  to  have  the 
second  p^ase,  which  would  have  confis- 
cated all!  farms  larger  than  250  acres, 
completed  by  November  1980,  according 
to  Salvaioran  officials,  that  phase  has 
not  yet  \n  en  Initiated  because  of  the  total 
chaos  resulting  from  phase  I. 

Phase :  n,  ^xiiich  makes  all  rented  land 
the  property  of  the  tenant,  involving 
thousands  <A  ezpn^riations,  is  inching 
along  16^onths  after  its  implementa- 
tion by  clecree  in  April  of  1980.  And  the 
ruinous  results  can  be  seen  in  the  agri- 
cultural sector.  Since  the  onset  of  the 
reforms,  overall  agricultural  production 
in  El  Salvador  has  decreased,  although 
the  plantjing  of  com,  a  subsistence  crop, 
has  increased,  since  those  who  can  no 
longer  e:g3€ct  to  plant  cotton  for  export 
and  cash  plant  com  to  eat.  The  area 
planted  ih  beans,  rice,  sorghum  and  cot- 
ton in  1^81  is  lower  than  1980  levels. 

Presid^t  Duarte  told  us  during  his 
visit  her4  that  sugar  production  had  in- 
creased, ^ut  he  neglected  to  add  the  sad 
fact  thati  much  of  it  will  go  unprocessed 
because  ihe  newly  nationalized  sugar 
mills  are  I  too  incompetent  to  handle  the 
load;  consequently,  exports  this  year  are 
expected  to  reach  only  30.000  tons,  58 
percent  J^elow  the  levels  of  1978-79.  Of 
course,  that  export  function  has  been 
nationalised  as  well,  and  sugar  is  not  the 
only  expirt  crop  to  have  suffered. 

The  CofTee  Producers'  Association  has 
complained  strenuously  that  the  redtape 
and  mismanagement  of  the  Govemment- 
nm  export  markets  have  aggravated  the 
problems :  brought  on  by  the  low  world 
price  for  coffee.  Even  the  government's 
very  production  figures  are  disputed  by 
the  independent  associations  of  growers 
of  various  crops.  For  instance,  the  official 
govemm^t  flgiires  for  estimated  cotton 
productidi  for  1981-82  are  40  percent 
higher  thfcn  those  of  the  Cotton  Growers' 
Association  of  El  Salvador,  which  has  at- 
tacked the  depressed  conditions  which 
the  refortas  have  brought  to  that  dimen- 
sion of  aericultiiral  production. 

Mr.  Pijesident,  I  am  sorry  to  nudge 
aside  a  tery  romantic,  very  appealing 
concept  6i  "reforms,"  with  all  the  good 
and  wholesome  things  that  word  con- 
notes, an^l  put  before  you  the  unhappy, 
unlovely  teallty  of  the  Salvadoran  ex- 
perimentlin  expropriation  and  redistri- 
bution, ^hich  Mr.  Duarte  himself  ac- 
claims a4  the  most  radical,  the  most 


thorough  ever  to  have  been  attempted 
in  Latin  America.  The  point  is,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Enders  understands  this  now, 
it  would  not  take  "endless  debate"  to 
determine  the  failure  of  the  Salvadoran 
reforms.  His  comments  acknowledge  the 
woeful  situation,  but,  he  says,  "stiff  up- 
per lip.  We  have  to  muddle  through,  make 
the  best  go  of  it  we  can." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  might  be 
very  iiseful,  even  valid  advice — for  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador.  Indeed,  they 
must  play  the  pragmatist — they  consider 
the  reforms  to  be  the  basis  of  their  pol- 
icy, and  feel  wedded  to  them,  warts  and 
all.  I  do  not  think  that  applies  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, with  the  same  force.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  false  pragmatism  for  us  to  pur- 
sue such  logic,  and  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  lot 
of  money  at  stake  here.  Two  years  ago, 
in  fiscal  year  1980,  the  United  States 
sank  $22.5  million  into  the  land  reform 
program  in  El  Salvador;  in  fiscal  year 
1981,  that  figure  fell  to  about  $10.5  mil- 
lion; and  next  year  the  projected  amount 
is  almost  $22  million.  At  the  same  time, 
the  United  States  Intends  to  give  a  total 
of  about  $30  million  to  the  private  sector 
in  El  Salvador.  We  plan  to  try  to  stimu- 
late the  sagging  economy  of  the  country 
by  giving  them  a  shot  in  the  arm,  in  the 
form  of  credit  with  which  to  purchase 
needed  goods  of  U.S.  origin. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  disputes  El  Sal- 
vador's need  for  economic  vitality.  In- 
deed, it  is  clear  that  the  economy  there 
is  on  the  brink  of  collapse.  Is  this  the 
time  for  the  United  States  to  devote  $30 
million  to  private  sector  development, 
while  it  contributes  $22  million  to  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  expro- 
priate, intimidate,  and  debilitate  the  pri- 
vate sector? 

Let  us  put  aside,  for  the  moment,  the 
unique  difficulty  which  tl^  land  reform 
program  presents  to  the  accoimtability 
function;  the  inability  to  audit  the  co- 
operatives adequately:  the  invitation  to 
corruption  which  accompanied  the  crea- 
tion of  a  vast  new  government  bureauc- 
racy to  oversee  production,  organiza- 
tion, export  sales,  and  banking;  forget 
the  worm-infested  cotton  at  La  Carrera, 
once  the  showcase  of  the  private  sector ; 
forget  the  unemployed  owners  of  the 
San  Caetano  cooperative;  forget  the  cat- 
tle at  the  Santa  Clara  cooperative  that 
have  disappeared. 

Let  us  focus  on  the  fundamental  con- 
tradiction in  a  policy  which  dedicates 
$30  million  to  helping  the  private  sector 
in  El  Salvador  and  $22  million  to  de- 
stroying it.  Is  there  any  logic  in  such 
a  policy,  Mr.  President?  Is  there  any 
justification,  other  than  that  of  the 
sheer  zealotry  of  devotion  to  socialism  as 
a  goal  of  development  economics? 

Mr.  President,  our  constituents  do  not 
always  understand  foreign  aid.  They 
know  that  development  cannot  be  ex- 
ported to  another  country ;  it  must  come 
from  within.  How  can  we  go  to  them 
and  explain  the  contradictions  of  the 
economic  policy  of  the  present  admin- 
istration in  El  Salvador?  I  think  Ronald 
Reagan  spelled  out  his  position  quite 
clearly  in  his  recent  speech  at  the  World 
Bank,  where  he  said: 


Only  when  thd  human  spirit  la  allowed  to 
Invent  and  create,  only  when  Individual*  are 
^ven  a  personal  stake  In  deciding  economic 
policies  and  beneStlng  from  tbelr  success — 
only  then  can  societies  remain  economically 
alive,  dynamic,  prosperotis,  progressive  and 
free. 

Trust  the  people.  This  Is  the  one  Irrefuta- 
ble lesson  of  the  entire  postwar  period  con- 
tradicting the  notion  that  rigid  government 
controls  are  essential  to  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  societies  which  have  achieved  the 
most  spectacular,  broad-based  economic 
progress  In  the  shortest  period  of  time  are 
not  the  most  tightly  controlled,  nor  neces- 
sarily the  biggest  In  size,  or  the  wealthiest 
In  natural  resources.  No,  what  unites  them 
all  Is  their  willingness  to  believe  In  the  magic 
of  the  market  place. 

Everyday  life  confirms  the  fundamentaUy 
human  and  democratic  Ideal  that  Individual 
effort  deserves  economic  reward.  Nothing  Is 
more  crushing  to  the  spirit  of  working  people 
and  to  the  vision  of  development  Itself  than 
the  absence  of  reward  for  honest  toll  and 
legitimate  risk.  So  let  me  speak  plainly:  We 
cannot  have  prosperity  and  successful  de- 
velopment without  economic  freedom.  Nor 
can  we  preserve  our  personal  and  political 
freedoms  without  economic  freedom. 

Governments  that  set  out  to  regiment 
their  people  with  the  stated  objective  of  pro- 
viding security  and  liberty  have  ended  up 
losing  both.  Those  which  put  freedom  as  the 
first  priority  also  find  they  have  also  pro- 
vided security  and  economic  progress. 

The  domestic  policies  of  developing  coun- 
tries are  likewise  the  most  critical  contribu- 
tion they  can  make  to  development.  Unless 
a  nation  puts  Its  own  financial  and  economic 
house  In  order,  no  amount  of  aid  will  pro- 
duce progress.  Many  countries  are  recogniz- 
ing this  fact  and  taking  dramatic  steps  to 
get  their  economies  back  on  a  sound  footing. 
I  know  It's  not  easy — but  It  must  be  done. 

Only  with  a  foundation  of  sound  domestic 
policies  can  the  International  economic  sys- 
tem continue  to  expand  and  Improve.  My  own 
Government  Is  commuted  to  policies  of  free 
trade,  unrestricted  Investment  and  open  cap- 
ital markets.  The  financial  flows  generated 
by  trade  Investment  and  growth  capital  flows 
far  exceed  offlclal  development  assistance 
funds  provided  to  developing  countries. 

Mr.  President,  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  Ronald  Reagan's  election  symbol- 
izes, it  is  a  return  to  sound  economic 
principles.  In  recent  months  we  have 
seen  this  primarily  in  terms  of  domestic 
policy,  but  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
our  approach  to  foreign  policy  and  de- 
velopment economics  as  well.  Consider 
the  words  of  Secretary  of  State  Alexan- 
der Haig,  taken  from  the  address  which 
he  recently  delivered  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Growth  for  development  Is  best  achieved 
through  reliance  on  Incentives  for  in- 
dividual economic  performance.  The  Indi- 
vidual Is  the  beginning,  the  key  element,  and 
the  ultimate  beneficiary  of  the  development 
process. 

Suppression  of  economic  Incentives  ulti- 
mately suppresses  enthusiasm  and  Inven- 
tion. And_  the  denial  of  personal  freedom  can 
be  as  great  an  obstacle  to  productivity  as 
the  denial  of  reward  for  achievement. 

History  cautions  against  regimes  that  reg- 
iment their  people  in  the  name  of  Ideals  yet 
fall  to  achieve  either  economic  or  social 
progress.  Those  governments  that  have  been 
more  solicitous  of  the  liberties  of  their  peo- 
ple have  also  been  more  successful  In  secur- 
ing both  freedom  and  prosperity. 

The  United  States  can  offer  what  It  knows 
best  from  its  own  experience.  We  have  seen 
the  policies  which  encourage  private  Initia- 
tives win  promote  better  resource  allocation 
and  more  rapid  economic  growth. 
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Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  President 
Reagan  and  Secretary  Haig.  And  I  do 
not  understand  why,  when  they  embrace 
such  sound  economic  and  social  prin- 
ciples, their  policies  in  El  Salvador  reject 
those  very  principles  in  favor  of  Socialist 
structures,  where  signs  are  posted  to 
read,  like  the  one  at  the  Santo  Tomas 
cooperative,  "We  do  not  want  any  indi- 
vidualism here."  Is  it  logical.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  team  of  technicians  that 
posted  such  signs  is  financed  by  U.S.  tax- 
payers' dollars? 

Mr.  President,  when  the  representa- 
tives of  AID  testified  before  our  cwnmit- 
tee  last  May  4, 1  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  the  ways  In  which  they  spent  Ameri- 
can funds  on  the  land  reform.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reply  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcord,  along  with  other 
AID  documents  on  El  Salvador's  land 
reform  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
El  Salvadob:  Th«  Ac«a«iaic  Rbfobm  PsocmAM 

In  March  1980,  the  Salvadoran  Revolution- 
ary Government  Issued  Decree  Number  153 
or  the  Basic  Law  of  Agrarian  Reform.  The 
following  month  Decree  207  was  Issued.  The 
latter  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "Land 
to  the  Tillers"  law.  Those  two  Decrees  pro- 
vide the  legal  basis  for  a  three-phased  trans- 
fer of  the  ownership  of  large  estates  to  those 
Individuals  who  had  previously  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  estates  as  hired  laborers  or 
sharecroppers.  What  follows  Is  a  brief  decrlp- 
tlon  of  those  three  phases  and  some  of  the 
progress  and  problems  that  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  their  implementation. 

X.  PKASX  i: 

The  first  phase  of  the  agrarian  reform  be- 
gan on  March  6,  1980  when  the  Basic  Law 
of  Agrarian  Reform  was  proclaimed.  That 
same  day,  the  Salvadoran  Land  Transforma- 
tion Institute  (I8TA)  began  intervening 
properties.  ISTA  Is  the  principal  Implement- 
ing entity  of  the  agrarian  reform  and  Is  spe- 
cifically charged  with  land  expropriation, 
purchase,  and  indemnification.  The  large 
farms  are  being  transferred  to  beneficiaries 
In  the  form  of  cooperatives  at  present  jointly 
managed  with  ISTA. 

Under  Phase  I.  282  farms  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  38,000  cooperative  members  and 
their  families.  The  amount  of  land  Involved 
in  these  transfers  totals  214.033.9  hectares  or 
628,877.77  acres.  (See  Table  I) .  The  coopera- 
tives have  been  formed  by  offering  to  those 
Individuals  living  on  or  near  the  affected 
farms,  who  were  regular  or  seasonal  employ- 
ees of  the  operation,  the  opportunity  to  join 
In  the  cooperative  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  the  farm.  In  each  case  of  cooperative 
formation,  the  members  have  selected  a  pres- 
ident and  board  of  directors  who  are  respon- 
sible for  establishing  operating  policies  and 
the  provision  of  general  guidance  to  farm 
management,  technicians,  and  fellow  cooper- 
ative members. 

Reterve  rights  of  previous  owners 
(See  tatle  2) 

Decree  153  established  reserve  rights  for 
prior  owners  of  affected  lands.  The  reserve 
rights  determines  and  protects  the  legal 
maximum  amount  of  land  any  Individual  or 
legal  entity  may  own.  The  celling  Is  between 
247  and  370  acres  depending  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  land  and  may  be  Increased  by  20% 
If  the  owner  maintained  or  Increased  pro- 
ductivity or  otherwise  improved  his  lahd  be- 
tween the  effective  date  of  Decree  163  and  the 
data  of  Intervention  and  also  compiled  with 
labor  and  social  security  laws. 

Affected  land  owners  were  given  one  year 


from  the  date  their  property  was  Intervened 
to  claim  their  reserve  rights. 

Determination  of  reserve  rights  are  estab- 
lished in  the  following  manner: 

a.  The  land  owner  Initially  files  a  claim 
Indicating  the  lands  and  assets  he  would  like 
to  retain; 

b.  The  cooperative  Indicates  its  concur- 
rence with  the  ex-landowner  or  whether  it 
has  an  alternate  proposal; 

c.  ISTA's  Board  of  Directors  acts  as  final 
arbitrator,  reconciling  differences  between 
landlord  and  cooperative  and  approving  a 
final  binding  definition  of  the  reserve  rights; 

d.  Appeals  by  previous  owners  are  referred 
to  ISTA's  Board  of  Directors; 

e.  All  final  definitions  of  reserve  rights 
require  on-site  Inspections  to  determine  the 
quality  of  land  (which  determines  the  size 
of  the  reserve  right);  equitable  division  of 
farm  lands  and  assets  required  to  create  two 
Independent,  viable  farm  units  with  access 
to  roads,  water  utilities,  etc.;  and  delimit  the 
physical  boundaries  of  the  reserve  right. 
Indemnification  of  former  landowners  (See 

table  3) 

The  Indemnification  process  commences 
once  the  extent  of  the  owner's  reserve  rights 
have  been  determined  and  the  net  land  and 
assets  to  be  surrendered  to  the  cooperative 
have  been  identified. 

The  law  specifies  that  compensation  shall 
be  based  on : 

The  1976/77  property  tax  value  as  declared 
by  the  owner; 

Where  no  declared  tax  value  exists,  owners 
may  estimate  the  value,  which  ISTA  may 
accept  or  reject.  ISTA  Board's  arbitration  of 
the  assigned  value  is  final. 

The  lorm  of  compensation  (cash  and/or 
;  .,  ^a  tne  si^e  of  the  hold- 
ing and  the  type  of  asset.  The  following 
cu»a4>eusauon  bcueauie  has  been  estabilshea: 

Land,  100  percent  of  the  value  to  be  can- 
celled with  agrarian  reform  bonds  for  pro- 
perties over  1235  acres. 

Livestock  and  machinery,  25  percent  In 
cash  and  76  percent  In  five-year  bonds  bear- 
ing 7  percent  interest. 

Agro-inuustry  and  processing  plants,  20 
year  agrarian  reform  bonds  bearing  6  percent 
interest. 

There  are  3  classes  of  agrarian  reform 
bonds;  the  class  awarded  m  a  given  instance 
aepenos  on  land  use  and  tenurlal  patterns, 
u.  PHASE  n: 

Phase  II  of  the  reform  (the  appUcatlon  of 
Decree  153  to  land  holdings  between  247  and 
I2a5  acres)   has  not  been  implemented. 

m.    PHASE    m:     DECREE    307     (1,AND-T0-THE- 
TIliI.KR) 

A  Background:  As  was  mentioned  earlier. 
Decree  207  was  proclaimed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  SalvLlor  on  AprU  28,  1980.  lu 
purpose  was  to  broaden  the  reform,  to  In- 
clude tenants,  sharecroppers,  and  other  small 
farmers  who  had  worker  parcels  of  land  with- 
out the  benefit  of  title.  These  campesinos 
have  been  given  preferential  right  to  acquire 
up  to  a  limit  of  17  acres  of  land  that  they 
had  previously  worked.  The  effect  of  Decree 
207  is  to  legally  estabUsh  secure  ownership 
rights  for  an  estimated  125,000  small  farm- 
ers who  cultivate  approximately  444,600  acres 
and  are  the  potential  beneficiaries  of  this 
program. 

B  ImplemenUUon:  Implementation  be- 
gan in  December.  1980,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  FINATA  (National  Financial  Insti- 
tute for  Agricultural  Lands).  FINATA  now 
has  approximately  300  employees  In  81  field 
offices  throughout  the  country. 

Democratic  farmer  organizations,  who  were 
infiuentlal  In  establishing  the  Land-To-The- 
Tlller  reform,  now  play  an  active  role  in  its 
promotion  and  implementation. 

The  actual  preparation  of  application  doc- 
uments are  carried  out  In  the  FINATA  field 
offices. 


Once  completed,  a  beneficiary  receives  a 
receipt  that  confirms  user  rights  and  access 
to  production  credit. 

To  verify  the  Information  contained  in  the 
appUcatlon  FINATA  must: 

1.  Identify  "tillers"  who  have  the  legal 
right  to  claim  a  particular  parcel' of  land; 

2.  Identify  that  parcel  and  prepare  a  legal 
description; 

3.  Identify  the  current  owner; 

4.  Determine  the  land's  value: 

6.  Negotiate  agreements  or  adnUnistratlve- 
ly  resolve  any  disputes; 

6.  Record  the  action  into  the  cadastral 
system; 

7.  Register  this  transaction  in  the  land 
registry  records; 

8.  Issue  a  provisional  title; 

9.  Publicize  these  provisional  transactions 
to  assure  that  the  rights  of  others  who  be- 
lieve they  have  rights  to  the  affected  lands 
have  an  opportunity  to  contest; 

10.  Establish  financial  records  to  permit 
the  beneficiary  to  make  amortization  pay- 
ments and  pay  applicable  taxes: 

11.  Establish  records  to  compensate  form- 
er land  owners; 

12.  Issue  bonds  and  make  cash  payments. 
Upon    verification    of    the   application    (8 

above),  the  beneficiary  receives  his  provi- 
sional title.  Definitive  titles  will  be  issued 
when  valuations  are  determined  for  compen- 
sating former  owners  and  scheduling  land 
payments  by  beneficiaries. 

In  the  period  between  February  16  and 
June  19,  1981.  FINATA  received  from  poten- 
tial beneficiaries  14.007  applications  for  land 
titles.  Over  the  next  year,  conditions  per- 
mitting, FINATA  estimates  It  will  process 
60,000  to  70.000  additional  applications.  The 
applications  received  to  date  represent  10.981 
new  beneficiaries  (an  applicant  can  file  on 
more  than  one  plot,  up  to  the  17  acres  limit) 
and  40.478  acres. 

These  beneficiaries  represent  a  portion  of 
El  Salvador  small  tenant  farmers,  sharecrop- 
pers and  renters.  To  date,  due  to  legal  prop- 
erty identifications  procedures  which  require 
site  visits,  only  380  provisional  titles  have 
been  Issued.  Extensive  work  with  cadaster 
maps  will  shortly  resolve  some  of  the  prop- 
erty Identification  problems.  The  granting  of 
an  additional  3.000  provisional  titles  is 
planned  by  the  end  of  July  1981.  Work  on 
property  registration  publication  and  valu- 
ation (not  AID  assisted)  which  will  permit 
the  conversion  of  these  provisional  'Itles  to 
permanent  land  titles  continues. 

PBOBLEMS  AND  PBOSPXCTS 

During  1980  and  1981.  the  agrarian  reform 
process  In  El  Salvador  has  had  to  contend 
with  the  violence  and  economic  problems 
that  have  afflicted  the  country.  Crops  and 
farm  machinery  have  been  burned.  Co- 
operative leaders  and  members  have  bien 
killed  or  have  disappeared.  As  a  result  of 
the  Intense  violence  or  insecurity  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  22  cooperatives  have 
been  abandoned.  Othei'  cooperatives  have 
encountered  operating  and  social-political 
problems.  In  a  recent  report  prepared  by 
ISTA,  It  was  reported  that  55  coopera- 
tives have  encountered  operating  problems 
and  another  22  have  had  to  contend  with 
socio-economic  problems  that  have  affected 
their  operations  In  one  form  or  another. 
Few  of  those  cooperatives,  however,  have 
been  abandoned.  Other  cooperatives  have 
encountered  operating  and  social-political 
problems.  In  a  recent  report  prepared  by 
I.S.T.A.,  It  was  reported  that  55  coopera- 
tives have  encountered  operating  problems 
and  another  22  have  had  to  contend  with 
socio-economic  problems  that  have  affected 
their  operations  In  one  form  or  another.  Pew 
of  those  cooperatives,  however,  have  been 
abandoned  and  all  managed  despite  those 
problems,  to  harvest  crops  during  the  1980- 
1981  crop  year  and  to  initiate  preparations 
for  1981-1982. 
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Tb*  Bair^onA  iigrmrlan  r«fonn  has  b»d 
the  mlsforttins  of  coming  into  exl*t«ne«  At 
the  aama  ttxne  tb«t  the  country  hu  bad  to 
contend  w|tb  Mriou*  and  continuing  de* 
dines  In  tfte  prices  e*rned  by  Ita  prlndp*! 
•grlcuitural  export  commodities.  This  bss 
be«n  especMlly  true  of  coffee,  sesame,  and 
basic  gralni  While  this  has  placed  a  burden 
on  tbe  entlt«ty  of  the  national  economy,  It 
has  b«en  eBpeclally  difficult  for  the  newly 
organized  add  largely  Inexperienced  agrarian 
reform  cooperatives.  In  the  final  analysis, 
commodity  prices  could  prove  tbe  most  criti- 
cal factor  In  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
Salvadoran  (agrarian  reform  effort. 

The  tlmefy  delivery  of  production  Inputs, 
particularly  credit,  to  tbe  reformed  sector 
has  been  problematic,  but  th"re  tbe  record 
Is  marked  with  some  important  achieve- 
ments. Duilng  1080  tbe  national  financial 
system  ezt^ded  In  the  form  of  production 
credit  an  4BtUnat«d  196.000.000  to  tbe  n> 
formed  sector. 

Over  half  that  amount  was  repaid  through 
tbe  earning^  made  on  the  sale  of  last  year's 
oops.  Of  the  other  half  approximately 
•20.000.000  will  need  to  be  refinanced  because 
of  low  commodity  prices  or  because  short 
tarm  loans  were  acquired  for  purposes  that 
would  have  been  better  served  with  medium 
or  long  term  credit.  In  the  I.S.T.A.  report 
that  was  olentloned  above,  the  agrarian  re- 
form  cooparatlves  earned  high  marks  for 
their  manafement  of  the  production  credit 
that  was  leat  to  them.  Had  market  conditions 
been  more  favorable  for  producers,  their  per- 
formance zdlgbt  have  been  more  Impressive. 


TABU  l.-ElJ 

SALVADOR:  IMPAQ  OF  THE  LAND  REFORM 
PHASE  1 
(Jne29,19U] 

Ihmlieaf 

Aiea(acrts) 

Mtaoctiipaii 

26 
23 
31 

5 
45 
II 

3 
3S 

1 

21 
43 
16 
17 

2 

39  773  22 

Santa  Ana 

Sneoiule 

46.20597 
59.29733 

16.60011 

La  Uwtair...    

89  307  87 

Sai  SJvadv 

25  995  91 

Cuscitan....„ 

8.507  65 

U  P« 

6349820 

CaMis _, 

Sa  Vincaife 

1.598  24 
2160106 

Usubtan 

66  699  95 

SaiHimI „. 

46.987  55 

iJUmon .._. 

39.597  28 

HonzM 

3.207  36 

ToU 

282 

528.877  77 

Ihti  — (1)  TV  ^tjmated  Mai  mxnter  it  Ron  I  benefioanes  ts  48O.0OO; 

(2)  Area  atleded  f|iir«<Tl5  14.9  perctnt  ol  total  laim  atea  n  (1  SalvadV; 

(3)  kttof/t  ut  oliuitenienal  liac«n(l)s  s  1.8/545  aoes. 
Sourte  ISTA. 


TABLE  2.- 


i  tsene  rigMs 


A.  Qauncd  nnvt 

In  pncess..... 

I 

1(1) 


r  JlilJ.. 


8  Reserve  nglTts  M 
Total.... 


Me-d)  Atte 

mate  use  of  It. 


L  SALVADOR:  STATUS  OF  RESOLUTION  OF 
PHASE  I— RESERVE  RIGHTS 
(June  29.  1981) 


Ntfnber  of 


As  percent 

•Ipliaxl 

jnttrvened 

farms 


166 


58  86 


daimed.. 


54 

1915 

83 

2943 

29 

102« 

0 

OOO 

116 

4114 

282 


lOOil 


daimin(  OK  restivt  ri|lit.  landowien  decried  ml  to 
Source:  ETA  (Oe^ment  of  Plamvng). 


TABLE  3.-C0MPENSATI0N  STATUS  OF  THE  LAND  REFORM-PHASE  I 
[U:l  Man  (June  2S.  19«1)1 


Caiei*ad|r 
apptMd 


Ctnoenulnn 
(actuatly  pa«l) 


Casciptndmi 
csmpematao 


Numtar  oi  Ims.. 
A.  Bond! 


A.2"A"bends 
A.3  "B"  binds 
A.4'r  bonds 


•A" 


B.  Cast  pmnMt 

C.  Total  COTipcnsitiQA.. 
D  Deduction  from  die  cast  paymenL.. 
E.  Net  caA  pirment __.. 


59 
$2S.9IU2000 

23 

•  114.806.92000 

36 

tii,n4,aoooo 

1.949.0N0O 

18.527.720.00 

896.52000 

4.608.400  OO 

905.200.00 
11,674.880.00 

145.60000 
2.(81.24000 

1,IM3.88000 

t.852.840.00 

750.92000 

2.527.16000 

2.287.45000 

I.113.36C.0O 

1.174,014.10 

28,269.17000 

lS,92a28600 

12.348.884  00 

18.641.20 

9.32680 

9.31440 

2.268.808  80 

1.104,03920 

1,164,76990 

'  This  amoM  of  conwensatoi  lo  be  psd  n  bonds  is  actually  done  witli  'Xftificjdos  ^omnnalcs"  (piwisjoMt  bonds). 
Source:  ISTA 


TABLE  4.-a  SALVADOR:  ESTIMATED  AREA  AND  FARMS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  LAND  REFORM  PROCESS 

lUune  29, 1981)  (aots)] 


Plusel 


Phase  n 


lam]  Id  the 
tiller 


Size  of  oimr4i«  Mdine  subiect  by  law  to  intervention  (aoes) . 

Area  affected  by  tie  land  reform: 

total  (acres) 

As  oercant  of  Ual  larm  aw 

FatTis  jtfected  ly  die  land  refom: 

Number „ 

Average  sue  (acres) _... 

As  psctnt  ol  all  operational  units 


1.235  50  and  omi 

24710(0  1,235  50 

(') 

528.877.77 
I4.9< 

•147,24907 
23.6 

444.78000 
12« 

282 

1,86808 

01 

1.739 

N.A 
0.6 

•125.000 
346 
461 

■  Properlies  ll  a*  size  ulich  are  imirectly  enploited:  Die  muimun  area  by  law  artudi  an  individual  farmer  benefioafy  may  acquire  s  17  29  acres.  However, 
Ms  iai  is  Ml  WKabh  li  afticaltunl  coopentMS,  ammnly  campesmo  association,  or  other  acncultural  workers'  associabon  refslered  m  ttc  Ministry  ol 
AgiioAure.  TlK  awnp  sasel  oarcif  to  nrfndi  beneficiaries  wi  receive  title  to  is  estimated  to  be  3  46  aces 

'TTiis  total  will  be  reduced  because  of  ttie  former  land  owners  reserve  nglit  to  retain  247 10  to  3/0 65  acres,  depending  on  Hie  quality  of  land  retained. 

■  This  s  die  number  of  beneficiaries,  as  Itiey  may  rent  more  tlun  one  |wt.  ttie  total  nuoiba  of  parcels  fanned  may  consideiably  oceed  Uie  number  of 
benefioanes 

Sowcp-  FINATA.  ISTA  and  MINPtAN 


Bl  Balvasob  AesASiAif  Rktosic  MoirrRLT 
RxpoKT.  Atjottst  26.  1981 

1.    BACKOBOUNO 

"Hie  following  is  tbe  second  of  a  continuing 
series  of  monthly  reports  detailing  the  Sal- 
vadoran  Agrarian  Reform's  Implementation 
progress.  These  reports  are  being  prepared  In 
an  effort  to  Inform  AID/W  In  a  timely  and 
systematic  fashion  regarding  the  Reform's 
progress.  Data  cited  here  have  been  supplied 
by  OOES  officials  responsible  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Reform's  component  activi- 
ties. Additional  Information  and  appropriate 
definitions  may  be  obtained  through  the  pre- 
vious monthly  report  and  two  Mission  brief- 
ing documents  dated  6/37/81  and  6/35/81. 
Those  documents  are  on  file  with  LAC/CEN 
and  LAC/DR/RO. 

3.    PBASX    I    (DXCmSX    1S3) 

a.  Total  number  of  properties  Intervened 
under  the  authority  of  Decree  153:  316. 

Cooperative  members:  33,11S. 
Estimated    total    beneficiaries.    Including 
family  members:  3341,813. 
Land  area  affected:  647.666  acres. 

b.  Property  owners  compensated  as  of  last 
reporting  period  (I.e..  as  of  7/34/81) :  47. 

Total  compensation  paid  as  of  7/34/81  for 
47  properties:  $27,866,810. 

c.  Property  owners  compensated  during  this 
reporting  period  (7/24/81  to  8/26/81):  6. 

Amoimt  paid:  $6,530,683. 
Form  of  payment:   Cash,  876,933;   bonds. 
M.464.760. 

d.  A  total  of  53  properties  have  been  pur- 
chased as  of  8/26/81.  costing  834,397.493: 
Cash,  13,866.733;  bonds.  •31,530,760. 

e.  An  additional  73  properties  have  been 


approved  for  compensation  settlement,  which 
are  expected  to  total  $46,403,038  of  which 
84.356,355  will  be  In  the  form  of  cash  payment 
and  842,046.683  In  agrarian  reform  bonds. 

f.  Number  of  properties  presently  pending 
compensation  approval:  190. 

g.  Property  titles  Issued  to  cooperatives:  1. 
As  of  last  period  (7/34/81) :  0. 

During  this  period :  1. 

Cumulative  as  of  8/36/81:   1. 

Note:  Additional  property  title  transfers 
to  co-ops  are  being  processed.  Issues  which 
have  to  be  resolved  prior  to  the  Issuance  of 
titles  and  their  transfers  to  co-ops  Include 
the  scheduling  of  final  mortgage  payments, 
determining  the  size  and  nature  of  outstand- 
ing bank  loans  ag&lnst  affected  properties, 
and  the  drawing  up  of  state  co-op  participa- 
tory management  contracts.  The  Issuance 
and  transfer  of  Phase  I  titles  Is  a  priority 
Item  In  tbe  OOES  Agrarian  Reform  agenda. 

3.  PBASXn 

As  stated  In  previous  report.  Phase  IZ  Im- 
plementation  has   been   postponed   lndefl> 

nltely. 

«.  PHASE  nX  (DCCIXS  30T> 

a.  Number  of  direct  beneficiaries:  17,803. 

Direct  beneficiaries  are  defined  as  those 
Individuals  who  have  submitted  petitions 
under  the  terms  of  Decree  307  for  title  to 
the  lands  they  have  worked  under  some  sort 
of  sharecrop.  rental,  or  service  arrangement. 

Total  beneflcleirles:    107,173. 

The  ntomber  representing  total  beneficiar- 
ies Is  derived  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
direct  beneficiaries  by  six  (6).  a  procedure 
Intended  to  account  for  the  direct  benefi- 
clarlea  and  their  family  members. 
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b.  Land  area  affected  under  Decree  307: 
68.313  acres. 

c.  TlUe  petitions  filed:  As  of  last  period 
(7/34/81):  19,016. 

During  this  period  (7/26/81  to  8/36/81): 
4,386. 

Cumulative  to  date  (8/35/81):  33,301. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Decree  307,  an  In- 
dividual may  submit  petitions  for  title  to 
more  than  one  parcel  of  land  so  long  as  the 
total  intended  transfer  does  not  exceed  the 
seven  (7)  hectares  (17.3  acres)  limit  estab- 
lished imder  Decree  307. 

d.  Provisional  titles  granted:  As  of  previ- 
ous reporting  period  (7/34/81) :  1,440. 

During  thU  period  (7/34/81  to  8/36/81) : 
3,443. 

Cumulative  as  of  8/36/81 :  4,883. 

e.  Definitive  titles  granted: 
As  of  7/34/81 :  0. 

As  of  8/36/81 :  0. 
Cumulative:  0. 

f.  Property  owners  con^>ensated  as  of 
8/36/81:  0. 

Explanatory  Note:  Tbe  admlnlstratlTe  and 
legal  conditions  that  miut  be  satisfied  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  a  definitive  title  are  com- 
plex «n<^  i«»n?thv.  Among  other  things,  the 
value  of  the  land  to  be  transferred  must  be 
assessed  In  a  manner  consistent  with  terms 
set  forth  in  Decree  Ml  and  the  value  of  any 
mortgage  associated  with  the  affected  prop- 
erty must  be  determined. 

Bl  Salvaoob  Acbabian  Rxfobm  Moitthlt  Rb- 
pobt,  jult  30.  1981 
a.  backcbound 
The  following  Is  the  first  of  monthly  prog- 
ress reports  for  AID/W  Information.   Data 
cited  are  official  OOES  figures.  The  purpose 
Is  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  respcmdlng 
to   Inquiries  regarding   progress  of  El  Sal- 
vador's agrarian  reform  program.  Background 
definitions  and  data  can  be  found  In  two 
reports  hand  carried  to  AID/W  dated  5/37/81 
and    6/25/81.    Both    should    be    available 
through  LAC/OBN  of  LAC/DR/RD  backstops. 

B.   PHASX  I    (DBCBEE    1S3) 

1.  Total  number  of  Phase  I  properties:  383. 
Cooperative  members:  31,800. 
Total  beneficiaries:  317.784  (Includes  fam- 
ily members) . 
Land  area  affected:  628,878  acres. 

3.  Property  owners  compensated  as  of  last 
period:  33  (6/24/81).  Compensation  paid: 
Cash:  •1J»18,497;  Bonds:  $16,091,560. 

0.  ..^^^>j  uMueio  compensated  this  pe- 
riod: 14  (7/24/81).  Compensation  paid: 
Cash:  81.272,313;  Bonds:  88,984.440. 

4.  Total  compensation  paid  to  date,  47 
properties:  827,866,810. 

6.  Additional  properties  approved  for  com- 
pensation settlement:  64  (7/24/81) — Cash: 
83,790.3«8;  Bonds:  $35,642,044. 

6.  Properties  pending  compensation  ap- 
proval: 171. 

7.  Property  titles  Issued  to  cooperatives: 
As  of  last  period:  0  (6/34/81) . 

This  period:  0  (6/24/81  to  7/34/81). 

Cumulative  to  date:  0  (7/24/81). 

Note:  Initial  Issuance  of  property  titles  to 
co-ops  Is  still  pending.  Issues  to  be  resolved 
Include  final  mortgage  arrangements,  out- 
standing bank  loans  against  properties  and 
co-op/state  participatory  management  con- 
tract. OOES  continues  to  plan  for  earliest 
possible  Issuance  of  Phase  I  titles. 

C.  PHASB  n 

Indefinitely  postponed. 

D.    PRASE   m    (DECBEB    90T) 

1.  Number  of  direct  beneficiaries:   14.736. 
Total  beneficiaries:  88.410  (Includes  fam- 
ily members) . 

3.  Land  area  affected :  64.961  acres. 

3.  Applications  for  titles  filed:  As  of  last 
period:  13.815  (6/12/81).  This  period:  6.200 
(6/12/81  to  7/24/81).  Cumulative  to  date: 
19,016  (7/24/81). 


4.  Provisional  titles  granted:  As  of  last 
period:  53  (6/13/81).  This  period:  1,868 
(6/13/81  to  7/24/81).  Cumulative  to  date: 
1.440  (7/34/81). 

6.  I>efinltlve  titles  granted:  As  of  last  pe- 
riod: 0  (6/13/81).  This  period:  0  (6/13/81 
to  7/24/81) .  Cumulative  to  date:  0  (7/34/81) . 

Note:  Definitive  titling  pending  deter- 
mination of  values  ifor  compensation  and 
mortgage  values  of  affected  properties. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
strictions of  section  721  are  deleted  In 
the  present  bill  as  it  emerged  from  com- 
mittee. My  amendment  would  restore 
the  restrictions  of  section  721  and  would 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to 
restrict  any  U.S.  funds  from  going  to  the 
land  reform  process  at  any  stage  of 
planning,  implementation,  direct  or  in- 
direct technical  assistance,  and  support 
services,  as  well  as  restricting  credits 
and  other  financial  mechanisms  which 
are  meant  for  the  private  sector  from 
being  diverted  to  the  nationalized  land 
reform  properties. 

There  is  one  dimension  of  the  situa- 
tion in  El  Salvador  which  must  be  un- 
derstood here:  Within  the  ruling  Junta, 
there  are  many  tendencies;  some  mem- 
bers are  inclined  to  pursue  "dialogue," 
as  they  choose  to  call  it,  with  the  left, 
with  whom  they  feel  much  more  at  home 
than  with  the  center  forces  who  consti- 
tute the  majority  of  Salvador's  popula- 
tion. It  is  at  their  insistence,  spurred  on 
at  critical  points  by  zealous  in  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  San  Salvador  during  the 
last  administration,  that  the  radical  na- 
ture of  these  so-called  reforms  was 
driven  home;  and  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  are  more  moderate 
forces  within  the  forces  of  opinion  in 
that  country  who  recognize  the  need  for 
a  voice  of  reason  during  this  time  of 
crisis.  We  can  give  those  forces  of  mod- 
eration critical  and  much-needed  sup- 
port at  this  decisive  moment  In  SaJva- 
doran  history,  Mr.  President,  if  we  only 
reach  to  the  foundation  of  principles 
which  have  nurtured  the  search  for  free- 
dom and  peace  in  our  own  history. 

It  is  sacl  to  note  that  many  cynics  In 
Latin  America  think  that  if  they  but 
utter  the  sacred  phrase  "private  sec- 
tor," they  can  take  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  for  all  they  can  get.  I  am 
sorry  that  we  sometimes  encourage  such 
behavior;  for  instance.  In  Nicaragua, 
those  firms  eligible  for  aid  which  we 
have  earmarked  for  the  "private  sector" 
are  defined  by  our  own  AID  ofiQcials  as 
any  firms  of  which  the  Government  does 
not  own  a  controlling  interest.  So,  to  be 
on  the  safe  side,  and  to  encourage  even 
those  Socialists  who  affect  public  policy 
decisions  in  El  Salvador  which  will  be 
paid  for  with  U.S.  funds,  this  amend- 
ment requires  that  no  nationalized  or 
redistributed  properties  can  qualify  for 
the  U.S.  aid  which  is  intended  to  help 
the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  bad  enough  that 
much  of  our  aid  to  the  private  sector  In 
El  Salvador  must  be  channeled  through 
nationalized  banks ;  but  this  amendment 
makes  clear  the  understanding  that  na- 
tionalized properties  redistributed  in  the 
land  reform  program  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered "private  sector"  entitles  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for 


U.S.  private  sector  loans,  which  are  also 
contained  in  our  overall  program  for  El 
Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  many  of 
these  grave  concerns  have  not  been  ade- 
quately addressed,  as  I  have  already  illu- 
strated. It  is  time  that  we  stopped  send- 
ing ambiguous  and  confusing  signals  to 
the  international  community:  My 
amendment  is  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples ennunciated  by  President  Reagan 
and  responsible  economists  worldwide 
and  in  the  major  policy  speeches  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
quoted  above. 

It  is  time  that  we  stopped  asking  the 
American  taxpayer  to  foot  the  bill  for 
socialist  experiments  in  foreign  coun- 
tries which  need  to  liberate  their  mar- 
kets, not  nationalize  them.  It  is  time  that 
we  stop  financing  the  breakdown  of  the 
Salvadoran  economy  and  concentrated 
our  efforts  instead  on  the  rebuilding  of 
the  foundation  of  a  growth-oriented 
productive  sector  btised  on  private  own- 
ership, the  defense  of  human  rights,  in- 
cluding property  rights,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  law-abiding  citizens  from  the 
terrorist  guerrillas  who  have  vowed  to 
bring  El  Salvador  to  its  knees. 

Throughout  Latin  America,  through- 
out the  world,  the  world  should  know 
where  we  stand,  Mr.  President.  Do  we 
stand  for  growth  or  stagnation?  State 
control  or  Individual  initiative?  Freedom 
or  socialism?  A  strong,  vibrant  economy 
or  a  collapse  which  can  only  aid  the 
guerrillas?  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
choice  is  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  was  an 
amendment  on  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  have  a 
substitute  amendment — meaning  the 
land  reform  amendment — and  I  would 
be  willing  to  yield  back  my  time  so  it  may 
expedite  matters  and  so  that  he  can  be  In 
order  in  sending  his  substitute  to  the 
desk. 

UP  AKXMsicKirr  sis 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  inquire,  has  all 
time  been  yielded  back  on  both  sides  so 
that  we  may  proceed  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  substitute  amendment?  It  Is 
the  Chair's  understanding  that  the  pro- 
ponents have  yielded  back,  but  they  are 
not  clear  as  to  the  position  of  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  Just 
one  explanation.  The  substitute  amend- 
ment is  now  current  law.  Let  us  make 
that  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time  on 
the  original  Helms  amendment  No.  512. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  substitute  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pebct)  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
513  as  a  substitute  to  the  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  612. 

In  lieu  of  tbe  language  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  .  None  of  tbe  funds  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  made 
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available  f<r  the  prorUlon  of  asalatance  to 
El  Salvadoi  for  the  purpose  of  planning  for 
compensation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pensation, for  the  confiscation,  nationaliza- 
tion. acquWtlon.  or  expropriation  of  any 
agricultural  or  banking  enterprise,  or  of  the 
properties  or  stock  shares  which  may  be  per- 
talnlng  thefeto." 

Mr.  PEiCY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  have  bad  an  explanation  of  the 
amendmei^t  and  the  reading  of  the 
amendmeilt.  We  are  ready  for  a  vote,  and 
I  yield  baek  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOiMS.  I  yield  back  the  re* 
malnder  ofmy  time. 

The  PRPSIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  be*n  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreong  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment.       ! 

The  sulistltute  amendment  (UP  No. 
513)  was  akreed  to. 

Mr.  HEms.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconslderlthe  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  Agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEliCY.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on.  agreeing  to  the  first  degree 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  512).  83 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

X»    AKKmiCSNT    KO.    Bl« 

(Purpose:  To  ezpreas  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
grees  with  reapect  to  Japan  and  security 
in  Asia) 

Mr.  HE^ACS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  ati  unprinted  amendment. 

The  pflESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  C7h£»ir  inquires  if  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  wishes  to  have  his  first 
amendment  ccHitinued  to  be  set  aside 
temporariy. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  and  his 
staff  are  still  working  on  their  modifica- 
tion of  thkt  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICrER.  The 
Chair  nee<i5  such  a  request  before  we  can 
proceed  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  make  such  a  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC^ER.  Without 
objection,  tt  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (B4r. 
Hsucs)  prApose*  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  ^14. 

Xfr.  HKLMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimouj  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  84.  between  lines  3  and  3,  Insert 
the  followliig: 

JApiw    AMD    SKTUVTT    IN    ASU 

Sic.  716. 1(a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  currant  trends  In  the  course  of  Inter- 
national relations  require  greater  efforts  on 
the  part  o4  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
In  defending  democratic  values  and  ideals: 

(3)  Japa(i  Is  a  vital  member  of  the  demo- 
cratic fsonlly  of  nations  and  has  the  eco- 
nomic Tn—jna  to  devote  a  greater  share  of 
its  govemiient  expenditures  to  defense; 

(3)  efforts  to  enhance  international  peace 
and  security,  particularly  In  the  northeast 
Asian  reglttn,  will  require  credible  defense 
efforts  by  1  be  United  States  and  Japan;  and 


(4)  in  the  Jolat  communique  signed  by 
JapsJi's  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  Washington  on  May  8, 
1981.  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  and  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  agreed  on 
the  necessity  of  increasing  defense  efforts. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  consistent  with  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Japan,  signed 
at  Washington  on  Janiiary  IS,  1900.  both 
Japan  and  the  United  States  should  redou- 
ble their  efforts  to  resist  the  challenges  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  security  In  Asia; 

(3)  as  a  tangible  sign  of  commitment  to 
International  peace  and  security,  the  Oov- 
emment of  Japan  should  Increase  Its  defense 
expenditures;  and 

(3)  the  President  should  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable announce  plans  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  to 
update  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Japan,  with 
the  objective  of  establishing  a  full  partner- 
ship and  closer  cooperation  in  sharing  the 
burden  of  the  common  defense. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  responsiveness 
of  the  Ooremment  of  Japan  to  the  re- 
peated requests  made  of  Jai>an  to  in- 
crease their  share  of  the  collective  de- 
fense burden  of  the  West. 

Today,  the  Japanese  economy  and  the 
Japanese  people  enjoy  a  degree  of  secu- 
rity that  is  bought  and  paid  for  in  large 
measure  by  the  American  taxpayers.  I 
believe  that  the  Japanese  spend  some- 
thing In  the  order  of  $11  billion  annually 
for  defense,  while  the  United  States  pays 
1160  billion. 

This  was  appropriate  at  a  time  when 
the  Japanese  economy  was  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  American  counterpart.  But 
thanks,  in  part,  to  a  generous  sharing  of 
American  technology  and  the  American 
market  for  Japanese  products,  and  the 
willingness  of  the  Americsui  people  to 
carry  the  overwhelming  burden  of  col- 
lective defense,  Japan  was  able  to  make 
maximum  benefit  of  her  own  industrious 
and  Inventive  work  force  to  construct 
one  of  the  world's  most  powerful  econo- 
mies. 

Events  bi  Afghanistan  and  other  signs 
of  growing  Soviet  adventuresomeness 
around  the  globe  have  convinced  many 
people  that  a  greater  collective  defense 
effort  is  required  by  the  West.  The  feel- 
ing was  that  a  few  more  dollars  spent 
today  might  discourage  the  Soviets  from 
engaging  in  even  more  dangerous  activi- 
ties that  could  spiral  out  of  control  into 
war. 

The  Carter  administration  requested 
of  the  Government  of  Japan  that  they 
too  make  a  significantly  greater  contri- 
bution to  the  collective  Western  defense 
effort,  particularly  in  view  of  the  very 
low  base  from  which  Japan  is  starting. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  made 
similar  requests.  And  to  date,  the  re- 
sponse has  been  most  disappointing.  De- 
lays, evasiveness,  vague  hints  at  future 
possible  efforts  in  the  defense  area  have 
characterized  much  of  the  ofDcial  Japa- 
nese response. 

And  in  the  meantime,  the  Japanese 
trade  deficit  with  the  United  States  has 
grown  to  staggering  levels — most  recent- 
ly in  the  order  of  15  billions  of  dollars. 

Thus,  the  Japanese  continue  to  have 


the  benefit  of  the  beet  of  both  possible 
worlds:  Expanded  access  to  the  Ameri- 
can market  and  continued  shifting  of 
the  defense  burden  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. Clearly  this  cannot  continue  in 
this  Ught. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  go  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter  of  United 
States-Japanese  security  arrangements, 
and  renegotiate  the  Japanese-American 
Security  Treaty.  The  purpose  of  this 
would  be  to  get  formal  Japanese  con- 
currence to  provide  the  manpower  and 
hardware  to  carry  out  specific  functions. 
I  have  in  mind  an  expansion  of  the 
Japanese  Navy  to  protect  the  sea  lines 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Japanese 
Islands.  And  I  have  In  mind  an  expan- 
sion of  Japanese  air  power  to  provide 
protection  of  a  specific  area  around 
Japan. 

The  United  States  presently  has  a 
need  to  concentrate  more  of  our  military 
power  to  theaters  other  than  East  Asia. 
Yet,  a  power  vacuum  would  invite  the 
Soviets  to  fill  it,  which  would  not  be  in 
either  American  or  Japanese  Interests. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  important  for  our 
Japanese  friends  to  face  up  to  their  own 
responsibilities,  and  make  a  modest  sacri- 
fice on  behalf  of  defense.  It  will,  in  any 
case  be  a  small  sacrifice  compared  to 
that  which  the  American  people  make 
year  in  and  year  out. 

But,  the  stalling  and  evasiveness  by 
the  Japanese  Government  on  this  critical 
matter  of  mutual  interest  must  end.  We 
need  to  see  some  significant  and  tangible 
results,  and  we  need  to  see  them  soon. 

This  amendment  would  call  upon 
Japan  to  increase  its  defense  expendi- 
tures as  a  tangible  sign  of  commitment 
to  international  peace  and  security,  and 
calls  upon  the  President  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  Japan  to  update  the 
mutual  security  treaty  with  the  objective 
of  establishing  a  full  partnership  for  the 
common  defense. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment,  and  It  is  my  purpose  to 
withdraw  the  amendment,  provided  he 
will  be  willing  to  give  me  assurance  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  this  subject  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  PER<JY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  for 
raising  this  issue.  He  Joined  me  when 
we  sent  a  joint  letter,  signed  bv  37  other 
Senators,  to  Prime  Minister  Ohlra,  sim- 
ply indicating  that  Japan  should  and 
must  do  more  for  its  self-defense,  for 
the  common  defense,  and  in  the  area 
of  humanitarian  assistance.  The  Japa- 
nese have  responded  in  a  very  forth- 
right way.  At  that  time,  they  sent  50.000 
tons  of  rice  to  Kampuchea,  and  they 
started  to  talk  earnestly  about  the  mod- 
ernization of  their  self-defense  force. 

I  believe  that  the  question  of  TJS. 
security  Interests  in  Asia  should  be  the 
topic  of  hearings  and  that  such  hear- 
ings can  be  held  in  an  expeditious  man- 
ner. The  issue  of  U.S.  security  interests 
in  the  Far  East  will  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  primary  topics  in  our  upcoming 
hearings  on  East- West  relations.  I  hope 
Senator  Helms  will  participate  actively 
in  those  hearings. 

I  oppose  this  amendment  because  I 
believe  It  will  be  counterproductive. 
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We  would  all  like  Japan  to  increase 
its  defense  capability.  But  we  should 
not  overlook  some  of  the  significant  ad- 
vances Japan  is  now  making  in  strength- 
ening Its  security  posture : 

An  ambitious  program  for  moderniz- 
ing Japan's  self-defense  force  includes 
acquisition  of  such  major  UJ3.  equip- 
ment as  the  F-15,  P-3C,  and  E-2C.  The 
Japan  Defense  Agency's  proposed  1982 
budget  will  accelerate  prociu-ement  of 
these  systems. 

Japan  has  steadily  increased  Its  host 
nation  support  for  U.S.  forces  in  Japan. 
Such  support  comes  to  about  $1  billion, 
with  increasing  amounts  being  spent 
each  year  for  U.S.  facilities  and  costs  of 
our  labor  force  in  Japan.  We  are  discuss- 
ing further  expansion  of  Japan's  cost- 
sharing  programs. 

Under  the  guidelines  for  United 
States-Japan  defense  cooperation  adopt- 
ed in  1978,  United  States  and  Japanese 
military  staffs  meet  regularly  to  work 
out  Joint  contingency  plans  and  coopera- 
tion in  fields  such  as  logistics,  communi- 
cations and  intelligence.  They  have  made 
substantial  progress. 

Japan  has  also  made  some  progress  In 
security-related  areas.  In  the  wake  of 
the  brutal  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, Japan  made  generous  aid  offers  to 
Turkey  and  Pakistan  to  b<dster  their 
ability  to  stem  internal  economic  disinte- 
gration as  well  as  external  aggression. 
Japan  has  Increased  Its  aid  to  Thailand 
and  has  taken  on  a  large  portion  of  the 
financial  burden  generated  by  the  ref- 
ugee crisis  in  Southeast  Asia.  Japan 
did  not  send  a  team  to  the  Moscow  Olym- 
pics and  increased  its  purchase  of  VS. 
grain  to  help  offset  American  losses  dur- 
ing our  grain  embargo  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Japan  has  also  decided  to  pur- 
chase U.S.  grain  for  distribution  over- 
seas as  food  aid-  an  important  under- 
taking I  have  suggested  for  years — 
opening  up  the  possibility  of  larger  sales 
for  this  purpose  In  the  future. 

But  we  would  like  Japan  to  do  more. 
Japan's  spending  on  defense  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  national  product  is  ex- 
traordinarily low.  There  is  no  question 
Japan  could  do  more  to  Improve  its  de- 
fense capability.  I  have  personally  made 
these  points  to  former  Prime  Minister 
Ohlra — now  deceased — and  Prime  Min- 
ister Suzuki. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  also 
urged  Japan  to  do  more.  At  a  meeting  in 
Hawaii  last  summer  of  the  security  con- 
sultative committee,  administration  of- 
ficials spoke  quite  franJcly  about  U.S. 
hopes  for  improvement  in  Japan's  de- 
fense readiness  and  overall  capability. 
There  Is  no  question  that  the  U.S.  ix)sl- 
tlon  is  clear  on  this  point. 

This  amendment,  however,  would  be 
coimterproductive  In  our  efforts  to  con- 
vince Japan  to  improve  its  defense  capa- 
bility. It  calls  for  an  "updating"  of  the 
mutual  security  treaty  and  would  focus 
debate  In  Japan  on  the  wrong  issue.  It 
impliss  that.  If  Japan  does  not  increase 
Its  defense  spending,  the  United  States 
will  withdraw  its  security  commitment. 
First,  the  threat  is  not  credible.  The 
treaty  Is  as  much  In  our  Interest  as  It  is 
In  Japan's.  And,  second  it  would  con- 
vince the  Japanese  that  they  were  being 


urged  to  Increase  defense  because  It  Is 
in  the  U.S.  Interest.  We  must  persuade 
the  Japanese  that  it  is  in  Japan's  self- 
interest  to  react  to  changing  circum- 
stances such  as  the  Soviet  military 
buildup  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  this 
administration,  with  the  combined  per- 
suasive talents  of  Secretaries  Haig  and 
Weinberger,  will  prove  successful  in 
eliciting  increased  conmiitments  from 
our  allies  to  the  common  defense.  I  also 
believe  that  the  Japanese,  as  well  as  the 
Europeans,  are  well  aware  of  UjS.  senti- 
ment on  the  issue  of  allied  contributions 
to  the  common  defense.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  would  respectfully  request  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  with- 
draw his  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  will  withdraw  the  amendment,  in 
light  of  his  assurances.  But  I  say  to  him 
and  other  Senators  that  sentiment  on 
this  matter  is  growing  among  our  col- 
leagues, and  I  doubt  that  they  are  going 
to  be  all  that  patient  for  a  very  long 
period. 

So  I  welcome  his  assurance  that  hear- 
ings will  be  held  in  an  expeditious  man- 
ner. I  expect  that  next  year  we  will  see 
a  lively  debate  on  this  issue,  and  I  hope 
the  Japanese  will  take  note. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  it  is  the  request 
of  the  Senator  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment (UP  No.  514). 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  withdrawing  his  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  UP  amendment  No. 
511. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  can  we  va- 
cate the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Not  quite  yet,  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  but  he  can 
anticipate  that  sort  of  action. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is 
essential  that  I  see  the  amendment  be- 
fore I  proceed.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  with  the  time  to  be  charged  to 
neither  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside  so 
that  the  Chair  may  recognize  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  offer  another 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

TTP   AMRTDMENT   NO.    SIS 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  use  of  certain 
Polish  currencies) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  nilnola  (Mr.  Pesct)  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
61S. 

Mr.  PEIWTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  84.  Insert  the  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tion between  lines  3  and  3 : 

"USE   OP   CZSTAIN   POLISH   CUBSEIfCIES 

"Sxc.  716.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  1415 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1953, 
section  608  of  the  General  Oovemment  Mat- 
ters, Department  of  Commerce,  and  Belated 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1B63,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  ciirrencies  or 
credits  received  by  the  United  SUtes  f.'om 
the  April  1981  sale  of  United  States  Oovem- 
ment-beld  surplus  dairy  products  to  Poland 
shall,  to  such  extent  as  may  be  provided  In 
advance  in  an  appropriation  Act,  be  used  by 
the  President  in  Poland  to  serve  United 
States  Interests,  including  use  for  activities 
of  common  benefit  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Poland,  such 
as  Joint  programs  in  energy,  agriculture, 
education,  science,  health,  and  culture,  or  for 
humanitarian  activities.". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  recently  sold 
Poland  $70  million  worth  of  U.S.  surplus 
dairy  products  as  part  of  a  program  to 
help  Poland  during  its  current  difficul- 
ties. In  order  not  to  further  erode  that 
country's  delicate  balance-of-payments 
situation,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
take  payment  in  Polish  zlotys.  Given  the 
current  inflation  rate  in  Poland;  if  these 
funds  are  not  put  to  some  productive 
use  quickly,  they  will  rapidly  erode  In 
value. 

I  am,  therefore,  offering  an  amend- 
ment which  would  authorize  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  purposes  of  mutual  bene- 
fit to  the  American  and  Polish  people  in 
such  fields  as  energy,  agriculture,  educa- 
tion, science,  health,  and  culture.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  a  variety  of  undertakings 
in  which  American  and  Polish  citizens, 
working  together,  could  bring  about  ad- 
vances in  knowledge  in  such  areas  as 
energy  and  medicine,  and  in  mutual  un- 
derstanding through  work  in  culture  and 
education.  Such  funds  might  also  be  used 
to  help  with  local  costs  of  U.S.  sponsored 
humanitarian  activities. 

I  should  note  that  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  included  a  sim- 
ilar provision  in  its  foreign  assistance 
bill,  smd  that  according  to  my  amend- 
ment funds  would  only  be  made  available 
if  also  provided  for  in  an  appropriations 
act.  I  believe  this  amendment  makes 
sense  financially,  and  will  allow  activi- 
ties to  get  underway  which  will  bring  our 
two  people  even  closer  together. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  are  ready 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  an 
excellent  amendment.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  questicm 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  515)  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr. 


LMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 


reconisiferthe  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment ^as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  {table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  pAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmK)us  consent  that  It  may  be  In 
order  to  siiggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
without  the  time  being  charged  against 
the  time  allocated  under  the  order. 

The  fRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  eierk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  pill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniixM>us  ctmsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quc^xun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  l»REaiDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecti<pi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand  tjiat  the  Percy  substitute  to  the 
Helms  Amendment  dealing  with  the  cut 
in  fimclng  levels  Is  now  ready  to  be  re- 
presented to  the  Senate.  Could  I  inquire 
of  the  author  of  the  substitute  and  of  the 
I  amendment  if  that  is  indeed  the 

That  is  the  case. 
lATTRTt    Will  both  Senators  be 
agree  to  vitiate  the  yeas  and 


This  Senator  will. 
jMS.  Yes. 
tAKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

,^, . consent  that  the  yeas  and 

nays  be  vitiated  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I     t7P   AICXNOMKIfT    NO.    Sl« 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  fend  to  the  desk  a  substitute  for 
the  Helms  amendment  and  I  believe  my 
distinguished  colleague  will  join  me  as  a 
cosponsDF  of  this  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  otated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  P«bct)  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hblms.  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  numbered  616  to  UP  No. 
511. 

Mr.  E  ELMS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

that  th(  '■ 

TTie 
objectio^. 

The 

In  lie* 
Inserted 


reading  be  dispensed  with. 
|>RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

it  Is  so  ordered, 
^endment  is  as  follows: 

of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
Insert  the  following: 


"UMXTAiyON  OIT  THX  OBUGATIOK  OB  EXPEItDI- 
TUBZ  or  rONDS 
"SBC.  tl8.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
proTlsloq  of  this  Act,  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  apprqprlated  by  this  Act  shall  be  reduced 
by  »67.6  million. 

"(b)  In  order  to  comply  with  the  limitation 
contalnad  In  subsection  (a) ,  the  head  of  each 
agency  t  >  which  funds  are  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  determine  the  extent 
to  whlcl  funds  available  to  such  agency  for 
any  actl'  rlty,  program,  project,  type  of  mate- 
riel asslitance.  or  country  will  not  be  obli- 
gated or  expanded. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  authorizes  an 
increase  in  the  amount  available  for  any 
activity,  program,  project,  type  of  materiel 
asslstanfe,  or  country.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
giiished  chairman  one  question? 


Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  saving  the  taxpayers  another 
$67.6  million:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  exactly  right  and 
that  is  also  in  conformity  with  the  wishes 
of  the  administratirai.  T^e  administra- 
tion supports  this  amendment,  the  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  join  in 
the  cosponsorship  of  it  and  ready  to  vote, 
Mr.  President,  and  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  516)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina as  amended  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  511).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    SIT 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  up  to  •75.(XX).000 
to  be  made  available  as  a  special  require- 
ments fund) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  . 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Inoutx,  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  numbered  617. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  line  33,  Insert  "(1)"  immedi- 
ately after  "  (a) ". 

On  page  33,  line  3,  strike  out  "$2,473,500.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "t3.648.500,- 
000". 

On  page  23,  between  lines  3  and  3,  Insert 
the  following : 

"(3)  Section  631(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"  "(3)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (I),  up  to  $75,000,000  may  be 
made  available  as  a  special  requirements 
fund,  except  that  none  of  such  funds  may 
be  obligated  unless  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress are  notified  fifteen  days  in  advance  of 
such  obligation.'  ". 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  is  cosponsored  by 
Senator  Inoute,  would  authorize  a  spe- 
cial requirements  fund  as  part  of  the 
economic  support  fund  as  sought  by  the 


administration.  "Hie  need  for  such  a 
fimd,  which  is  simply  a  contingmcy 
fund  similar  to  previous  contingency 
funds,  stems  from  the  simple  fact  Uiat 
it  Is  impossible  in  January  of  any  year 
to  predict  all  needs  that  may  arise  dur- 
ing a  fiscal  year  beginning  9  months  in 
the  future.  In  the  past,  supplemental  or 
reprogramings  have  been  the  only  means 
of  responding  to  unanticipated  needs 
where  small  amounts  of  ESF  assistance 
would  promote  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
security  objectives.  As  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, and  I  know  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  had 
the  same  experience,  these  procedures 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  entirely 
unsatisfactory. 

Supplementals  are  time  constunlng 
and  because  of  delay,  lessen  the  political 
and  economic  Impact  of  our  assistance. 
Likewise,  reprogramlng  is  cimibersome 
since  it  requires  the  administration  to 
take  fimds  Intended  to  serve  one  clearly 
identified  foreign  policy  objective  and 
shift  them  to  another.  "Hils  has  resulted 
in  situations  where  the  administration 
has  been  forced  to  determine  whether  it 
can  risk  damaging  important  relation- 
ships with  one  country  or  group  of  coun- 
tries in  order  to  respond  to  bring  foreign 
policy  and  security  needs  vis-a-vis 
another  country.  An  example  of  this  oc- 
curred just  a  few  months  ago  when  in 
order  to  provide  emergency  assistance 
to  El  Salvador  and  Liberia,  the  admin- 
istration was  forced  to  "borrow"  funds 
from  the  programs  of  Israel,  Egypt,  and 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ludicrous  for  the 
United  States  to  have  to  in  effect  beg  one 
set  of  countries  for  our  own  money  in 
order  to  give  it  to  another.  The  fimd 
authorized  by  my  amendment  would 
eliminate  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  assured 
by  administration  officials  that  the  dol- 
lars authorized  for  the  special  require- 
ments fund  would  be  used  only  in  situ- 
ations of  high  priority.  Even  so,  I  am 
mindful  of  the  concern  by  some  of  my 
colleagues  that  Congress  must  retain  a 
meaningful  voice  over  the  use  of  these 
funds.  Therefore,  I  have  included  lan- 
guage in  my  amendment  which  requires 
the  administration  to  notify  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  both 
Houses  15  days  in  advance  of  obliga- 
tion of  any  of  these  funds — the  same  re- 
quirement for  reprogramings  which 
now  exists.  This  provision,  together  with 
our  ability  to  review  this  yearly,  I  believe, 
gives  Congress  adequate  control  and  in- 
put. 

A  no  better  example  for  the  need  for 
such  a  fimd  exists  than  in  the  current 
situation  we  face  In  the  Middle  East.  The 
major  threat  to  stability  in  the  Sudan  Is 
that  country's  precarious  economic  situ- 
ation where  a  lack  of  foreign  exchange 
has  resulted  in  shortages  of  basic  com- 
modities and  long  lines  for  them.  Obvi- 
ously this  situation  provides  furtile  terri- 
tory for  Libyan  trained  and  flpanced 
agents  to  stir  up  unrest  against  the  gov- 
ernment. Presently  we  have  no  means  of 
reacting  quickly  to  this  situatlcm.  If  this 
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special  requirements  fund  were  in  place, 
we  would  have. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  a  non- 
partisan one,  not  only  here  in  Congress, 
but  is  nonpartisan  as  reflected  by  the 
policies  of  the  past  several  administra- 
tions, all  of  whom  have  suggested  simi- 
lar special  requirement  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  reasons  that  the  Senator  frcnn 
Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
have  sponsored  this  amendment.  How- 
ever, we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  last  amendment  we  voted  on 
reduced  $67.6  million  across  the  board 
from  this  bill. 

What  this  measure  does  is  to  put  back 
into  it  almost  exactly  the  same  amount. 
We  go  up  the  hill,  take  out  $67.6  million, 
and  then  we  go  down  the  hill  and  put 
$75  million  back  in. 

We  also  ought  to  recognize,  when  we 
go  to  conference  with  the  House,  that 
the  money  will  be  in  Uie  House  bill.  That 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  time  when 
w"  c«T\  s«M«  if  It  seems  advisable  to  do  it, 
if  necessary. 

In  View  of  the  current  tight  budgetary 
restrictions,  in  view  of  the  fact  we  have 
got  the  foreign  assistance  budget  now  at 
exactly  the  level  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  September  budget  revisions, 
now  is  not  the  time  to  add  $75  million 
in  foreign  aid  while  we  are  reducing 
spending  levels  for  important  domestic 
programs.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  re- 
ject this  amendment.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  join  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  in  opposing  the 
amendment.  We  have  cut  school  lunches, 
we  have  cut  aid  to  senior  citizens  In 
various  ways.  We  have  cut  all  sorts  of 
programs,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  add  $67 
million  for  unspecified  foreigners  In 
various  unspecified  countries. 

I  suggest  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  deep  concerns  about 
so  much  money  that  is  allocated  to 
various  coimtrles  being  wasted.  I  see  no 
reason  to  give  a  blank  check  to  the  ad- 
ministration, and  I  urge  the  amendment 
be  rejected  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  in  the  interest  of  knowing  what  we 
are  doing  with  our  money. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is  there 
a  suflQcient  second?  ITiere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c'>n"=**'"t.  fh^t  ♦He  order  for 
th''  -eas  and  nays  be  vacated. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  not  yet  been  a  response. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  that  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  withdrawn? 
There  being  no  objection 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Chair  ruled  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  par- 
liamentary situation  is  as  follows:  Tbe 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  commenced  to  call  the  roU.  There 
had  not  been  a  response  and,  therefore, 
the  Chair  could  entertain  a  request  for 
recognition  of  a  Senator  from  the  floor. 
This  has  been  done.  The  question  has 
been  to  ask  imanimous  consent  to  vacate 
the  yeas  and  nays,  and  there  has 
been  no  objection,  and  the  Chair  has 
ruled 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  do  not  object  to  a 
voice  vote  if  that  is  what  is  about  to 
occur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  now  been  vacated. 

The  question  now  recurs  on  a  voice 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  (Putting 
the  question.)  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
"Noes"  have  it. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Chair  has  announced 
the  result. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Ahato),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Durenberger)  ,  the  Senator 
frwn  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  (3oldwater)  ,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
LER),  the  Senator  from  Wyraning  (Mr. 
Simpson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Braolet)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 


Metzenbaum),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land  (Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsoncas)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 

IBoUcall  Vote  No.  328  Leg.) 
TEAS— (B 


Abdnor 

Hawkins 

Ntcklea 

Armstrong 

Heinz 

Nnnm 

Baker 

HoUlngs 

Packwood 

Borea 

HuddJeston 

Percy 

Boscbwltc 

Humphrey 

Quayl* 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Roth 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Budman 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Scbmitt 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Danfortb 

Kasten 

Stakfford 

Do.e 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Domenld 

Lugar 

Tower 

East 

Malhlas 

Wallop 

Oorton 

Mattln«ly 

Warner 

GrasBley 

McClure 

Zorlnsky 

Hatch 

Moynlban 

Hatfield 

Murkowskl 
NAYS— 34 

Baucus 

Excn 

Mltcbtfl 

Bentsea 

PO:d 

Pell 

Blden 

Olenn 

Prozmlre 

Byrd, 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Levin 

Rlegle 

Cranston 

Long 

Stennls 

Dixon 

Matsunaga 

Eagletoo. 

Bfelcber 

NOT  VOTINO— 27 

Durenberger 

Preaaler 

Bradley 

Garn 

Sarbanes 

Bumpers 

Ooldwater 

Saiser 

Burdick 

Hart 

Simpson 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Hayakawa 

Stevena 

DAmato 

Johnston 

Symms 

DeConcini 

Kennedy 

Taongaa 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Weicker 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Williams 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  517)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  one 
moment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ttis  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
no  other  amendments  with  the  exception 
of  one  I  am  about  to  speak  of  and  then  I 
expect  final  passage. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  list  of  amend- 
ments that  we  knew  of  was  being  filed, 
and  when  the  Senate  agreed  to  an 
order  which  provided  against  any 
other  amendments  except  second-degree 
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amendm^ts  enumerated.  throuRh  ta- 
adverten(te  an  amendment  to  be  offerea 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  omitted. 
It  deals  with  Palcistan.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  or- 
der for  tl  e  Senator  from  Oregon  to  offer 
the  amenlment  with  a  time  limitation  ol 
10  mlnutis  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  ^^  ^     . 

Mr.  PE^ICY.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, is  it  'the  understanding  of  the  man- 
ager of  tie  bill  that  it  is  5  minutes  on  a 
side?      T 

Mr.  BAkER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  PalCY.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PEESmiNG  OFFICER.  Witiiout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

\vr  AMSlfDKXKT  MO.  811 

(Purpose:  To  strike  •100  million  In  VS. 
•aslBtuice  to  Pakistan) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  leadership  for  providing  for 
this  opp<irtunity  to  present  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
order  in  the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amen<lment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  le^lative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattold) 
proposes  |ai  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered SIS., 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmoms  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioni  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  artendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pag«  33.  line  2.  of  the  bUl  strike  "W.- 
648,500.00^'  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "W.- 
♦48.600.004".  ^  ^ 

On  pagi  33  strike  lines  30  through  33. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
cuts  $100  million  out  of  this  bill  which 
Is  a  downpayment  on  a  $3  billion  pack- 
age of  ♦ronomic  and  military  aid  to 
Pakistani  There  remains  over  $50  mil- 
lion whidh  passed  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee under  Public  Law  480  assistance. 

To  prolvlde  a  nation  with  credentials 
as  questionable  as  Pakistan's  with  the 
first  installment  of  a  $3.2  billion  aid 
package  without  the  benefit  of  a  single 
hearing  would  be  the  height  of  fiscal 
Irresponsibility.  Less  than  2  years  ago 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  stood  by  In 
passive  indifference  while  two  American 
personnel  were  killed,  the  U.S.  Embassy 
was  bunded  to  the  ground,  and  other 
U.S.  Government  facilities  were  de- 
stroyed. J 

The  adpiinlstratlon's  goal  of  strength- 
ening U.$.  security  objectives  in  the  re- 
gion is  commendable,  but  the  viability 
of  attaining  this  goal  through  the  be- 
stowal of,  allied  status  to  Pakistan  is,  at 
a  minimum,  deserving  of  congressional 
input  an^  examination  prior  to  the  im- 
plementattion  of  long-range  commit- 
ments. Indeed,  not  only  does  Congress 
not  know|  the  details  of  this  aid  package, 
but  It  his  absolutely  no  assurance  on 


a  number  of  key  policy  matters  of  long- 
standing concern. 

Key  areas  which  must  be  examined 
before  precipitous  action  is  taken 
Include: 

What  is  the  nature  of  Pakistan's  ef- 
fort to  work  out  a  political  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Kar- 
mal  regime  in  Afghanistan?  As  recently 
as  3  months  ago.  Pakistan's  Foreign 
Minister  announced  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  not  a  central  threat  to  Paki- 
stan. 

If  Soviet  expansionism  ts  the  key 
Impetus  behind  the  aid  package,  why 
has  there  been  no  redeployment  of 
Pakistani  forces  since  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan?  Why  is  some  two-thirds  of 
the  Pakistan  military  deployed,  not 
along  the  Afghanistan  border,  but  rather 
on  the  Indian  border? 

Furthermore,  what  assurances  does 
the  administration  have  that  Pakistan's 
new-found  capability  will  be  used  not 
to  further  United  States-Pakistan  ef- 
forts against  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
rather  against  its  historic  enemy, 
India? 

Pew  experts  believe  that  the  $3  billion 
aid  package  will  be  sufficient  to  bolster 
Pakistan's  defenses  to  the  point  where 
they  are  sufficient  to  deter  a  Soviet  ad- 
vance. How  much  funding  is  necessary? 

What  Is  the  nature  of  the  Pakistan - 
Libya  nuclear  relationship?  Respected 
sources  report  that  Libya  has  supplied 
Pakistan  with  uranium  ore.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved that  Colonel  Qadhafi  looks  to 
Pakistan  to  satisfy  his  keen  Interest  in 
obtaining  an  Islamic  bomb.  Even  State 
Department  cables  report  that  Pakistan 
is  moving  toward  the  development  of  an 
offensive  nuclear  capability. 

The  American  people  have  yet  to  be 
provided  with  an  apology,  let  alone  an 
explanation  or  full  reimbursement  for 
the  damage  to  the  American  Embassy  In 
Islamabad  less  than  2  years  ago.  The 
Pakistani  Government  can  never  replace 
the  lives  of  the  personnel  who  were  killed 
in  that  incident  while  serving  as  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  Why  was  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  not  moved  to 
punish  those  who  conducted  the  attack? 
Finally,  serious  questions  remain  unan- 
swered regarding  the  possible  involve- 
ment of  the  Pakistani  Government  In 
this  act  of  terrorism. 

In  light  of  our  recent  experience  In 
Iran.  Congress  deserves  hard  analyses  on 
the  question  of  the  stability  of  the  Zia 
regime,  with  or  without  the  proposed  se- 
curity package.  General  Zia  has  refused 
to  hold  elections  in  Pakistan.  The  top 
leaders  of  the  PPP — the  party  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  would  win  free  elections — 
has  warned  that  if  we  support  Zia  now, 
the  PPP  government  would  terminate 
the  relationship  when,  and  If,  it  comes 
to  power. 

What  Is  the  basis  of  accusations  by  the 
rebels  in  Afghanistan  that  Pakistan  has 
been  hindering  efforts  to  supply  arms 
and  other  goods  to  them? 

The  list  of  questions  regarding  the 
Pakistan  security  package  is  a  long  one. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  commitment  and  rewards  for 
friendship,  we  will  be  signaling  the  op- 


posite by  failing  to  thoroughly  examine 
whether  Pakistan  deserves  such  prefer- 
ential treatment.  To  proceed  with  the 
creation  of  a  new  relationship  with  the 
Zia  government  before  the  terms  of  that 
relationship  are  clear  could  necessitate 
a  backpeddllng  from  our  commitments 
in  the  future,  as  well  as  gross  waste  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  once  again 
tonight  that  it  has  been  less  than  2  years 
that  the  Government  of  Pakistan  stood 
idly  by  and  watched  the  American  Em- 
bassy bum  to  the  ground. 

I  also  remind  the  Senate  once  aeain 
that  Pakistan  has  been  reported  to  be 
engaging  in  building  an  Islamic  bomb 
with  Libya. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  Implications 
and  innuendos  here  that  I  think  deserve 
a  hearing. 

I  also  would  like  to  indicate  that  this 
is  going  to  create  further  problems  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan,  and  that  will 
create  political  problems  for  us  not  only 
for  the  present  but  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  only  have  5  minutes. 
I  would  Jike  to  distribute  a  letter  to  my 
colleagues  that  outlines  this  in  detaU. 
and  also  indicate  that  I  have  here  for 
the  Rkcord,  and  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  a  letter  from  the  Ripon  Society  to 
all  the  Members  urging  support  of  this 
amendment;  one  from  the  "Religious 
Action  Center  of  the  Commission  on  So- 
cial Action  of  Reform  Judaism"  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment,  and  one  from 
the  "Americans  For  Democratic  Action" 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  and  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rw:- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Ths  Ripon  Socxftt. 
Washinfjton,  D.C.,  October  22,  19$1. 

DeA«  Senator:  On  behalf  of  the  Blpon 
Society.  I  am  writing  to  encourage  your  sup- 
port of  Senator  Hatfield's  amendment  to  the 
FT  1982  Foreign  Aid  Authorization  BlU.  De- 
signed to  delete  1100  million  In  Economic 
Support  Funds  to  Pakistan  for  FT  1982.  thU 
measure  would  provide  an  opportunity  to 
hold  pubUc  discussion  about  ova  relation- 
ship with  Pakistan. 

There  Is  not  much  doubt  that  Pakistan 
needs  some  form  of  aid  from  the  United 
States.  However,  the  critical  question  comes 
In  determining  the  nature  and  amount  of 
such  aid.  It  Is  our  belief  that  before  such 
decisions  can  be  made,  ample  opportunity 
must  be  given  to  hold  public  hearings.  In 
addition,  we  must  be  concerned  about  the 
potential  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  A*  w 
all  know,  this  presents  a  grave  peril  to  the 
future  of  our  civilization.  This  most  »m- 
fortunate  issue  must  be  a  part  of  this  debate 
as  well.  I  would  therefore  urge  you  to  con- 
sider the  merits  of  Senator  Hatfield's 
amendment  and  support  the  deletion  In 
Economic  Support  Funds  for  FT  1983.  It  U 
In  the  spirit  of  participatory  democracy  and 
common  sense  that  we  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

D.  Babton  Dotlk, 

Prettdent. 

RxuGioiTB  AcnoN  CBNiia, 
Washington,  DC.  October  21. 1991. 
Dkab  SzNAToa:  I  am  deeply  dismayed  that 
the  vote  on  the  aid  package  to  Pakistan  may 
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well  tak*  place  without  adequate  examina- 
tion of  the  complex  considerations  regarding 
such  aid.  The  Pakistani  government  has  re- 
peatedly failed  to  explain  alleged  violations 
of  Internationally  accepted  human  rights 
standards.  There  has  yet  to  be  an  accounting 
of  the  actions  of  the  Pakistani  government 
prior  to,  during  and  after  the  unforglveable 
attack  on  our  embassy.  The  failure  of  the 
Pakistani  government  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  monetary  damages  (It  Is 
Impossible  to  replace  the  tragic  loss  of  hu- 
man life)  and  the  overall  lack  of  cooperation 
with  our  government  In  Investigating  that 
series  of  events  should  not  now  go  rewarded. 

Moat  importantly,  the  Senate  should  be 
gravely  concerned  about  the  wUUngness  of 
the  Pakistani  government  to  work  In  con- 
Jtinctlon  with  the  Libyan  regime  of  Col.  Qad- 
hafi In  developing  an  Islamic  nuclear  bomb. 
This  connection  has  now  been  attested  to  by 
our  own  diplomatic  sources  as  well  as  Inter- 
national news  sources.  Nothing  could  be 
more  deetablUzlng  to  this  region,  nothing 
could  be  more  harmftU  to  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  than  the  realization  of 
Qadhafi 's  dream  to  possess  nuclear  weapons. 
A  stipulation  which  provides  an  aid  cutoS 
should  Paklatan  explode  a  nuclear  device  is 
not  sufficient.  There  must  be  a  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  this  situation. 

That  decisions  affecting  the  Pakistani  aid 
package  may  be  made  without  a  thorough 
examination  of  these  troubling  trends — at 
least  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
which  has  yet  to  deal  with  these  matters — 
is  most  distressing.  I  would  hope  that  a  lull 
review  of  these  considerations  will  take  place 
before  a  final  decision  la  made  In  the  Senate. 
CordlaUy. 

Babbl  David  Sapesstein. 

AmaiCAirs  roa  Democbatic  Action. 

Washington.  D.C.,  October  22, 19Bt. 

Dear  Senator:  ADA  strongly  urges  you  to 
support  Senator  Hatfield's  amendment  to  the 
FT  1982  Foreign  Aid  Bill  which  would  delete 
$100  million  from  the  economic  support 
funds  Intended  for  Pakistan.  As  there  are 
many  unanswered  questions  about  our  rela- 
tionship with  Pakistan,  we  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  give  close  scrutiny  to  the  mili- 
tary and  economic  awistance  package  that 
the  United  States  will  provide  Pakistan  over 
the  next  six  years. 

Among  the  Important  issues  which  must 
be  examined  Is  the  suitability  of  the  pro- 
posed aid  package  to  Pakistan.  Certain  key 
Pakistani  officials  do  not  perceive  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  major  threat  to  their  country. 
As  evidence  of  this,  there  has  been  no  re- 
deployment of  Pakistani  forces  In  the  past 
two  vears,  desnlte  the  presence  of  Soviet 
troops  In  Afghanistan.  Two-thirds  of  the 
troops  already  deployed  are  stationed  along 
the  Indian,  not  the  Afghan  border. 

Another  Important  Issue  la  that  of  human 
rights.  President  Zia  has  Imprisoned  and  tor- 
ttired  hundreds  of  his  political  opponents. 
He  had  his  predecessor.  Zulflkar  All  Bhutto, 
hanged  in  1980.  We  should  thoroughly  ex- 
air'"*  "-vi  .♦.»,•,  viirrt^Ti  Tip>>ts  violations. 

IB  addition,  the  narcotics  traffic  from  Paki- 
stan should  be  a  major  concern.  Pakistan 
produces  about  125  metric  tons  of  heroin 
annually;  a  significant  amount  of  this  goes 
to  the  United  States.  Pakistan  has  made 
little  effort  to  curb  its  drug  flow. 

StUl  another  concern  that  has  to  be  raised 
la  the  question  of  a  possible  nuclear  connec- 
tion between  Pakistan  and  Libya.  We  should 
substantiate  or  disapprove  the  allegations 
that  Pakistan  and  Libya  are  working  to- 
gether In  this  field,  before  aid  Is  committed. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  a  period  of  fiscal 
restraint.  T  hope  you  will  give  full  considera- 
tion to  these  Important  questions  before  we 
commit  scarce  resources  to  a  cotutry  whose 


policies  may  not  completely  be  in  our  na- 
tion's interests. 
Sincerely. 

Leon  Siruix. 
National  Director. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  Senator  Randolph  as  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  is  informed  that  the  amend- 
ed figure  was  just  amended  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  Accordingly,  it  will  require 
unanimous  consent  to  amend  that  figure. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  so  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.     

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  beloved  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  I  would  simply  have 
to,  on  behalf  of  the  administration,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  I  believe  many 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, object  strenuously  to  this  amend- 
ment. In  the  eyes  of  the  President,  the 
Pecretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  they  would  look  upon  this 
amendment  as  an  utter  disaster. 

Of  course  we  do  not  have  a  Pakistan 
created  in  our  Image.  It  is  an  entirely 
different  type  of  country.  But  what  we 
do  know  is  this:  Pakistan,  when  the 
chips  were  down  and  the  Soviet  Union 
invaded  Afghanistan  and  brutalized  that 
country,  opened  its  doors  and  it  has 
taken  in  2  million  refugees.  Those  are 
the  refugees  that  the  International  Com- 
mission on  Refugees  have  said  are  the 
most  noble  looking  refugees  they  have 
ever  seen.  And  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live — they  prepare  whatever 
they  do,  the  wives  are  there,  the  children 
are  there,  the  men  go  out  and  the  men 
come  back.  They  are  never  going  to  give 
up  this  fight  in  Afghanistan  because  they 
know  alongside  of  them  they  have  a 
friend  standing  with  them. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  Pakistan  on  a  nuclear  de- 
velopment. We  are  working  intimately 
on  that  with  Pakistan,  hoping  to  give 
them  the  reassurance  that,  surrounded 
by  enemies,  they  are  not  going  to  stand 
alone.  We  must  remember  that  Pakistan 
was  a  close  ally  of  ours  for  manv  years. 
We  then  cut  off  all  aid  and  assistance  to 
them.  Alone,  besieged  on  several  «;ides, 
with  an  invading  army  In  the  neighbor- 
ing country,  sure,  the  pressure  was  tre- 
mendous on  the  military,  and  we  dls- 
asreed  with  certain  other  things  they 
did.  in  the  assassination  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Bhutto. 

But  this  administration  is  working 
closely  to  establish  a  relationship  with 
Pakistan.  We  have  had  brieflnst  after 
briefing  with  our  former  coileaeue.  now 
under  Secretary  Buckley,  who  has  been 
out  to  Pakistan,  has  met  with  Zia.  who 
feels  that  we  can  begin  a  new  relation- 
ship now. 
'  Certainly,  we  have  many  things  in 


common.  We  have  to  remember  that  It 
was,  after  aU,  Pakistan  that  was  the 
conduit  for  Secretary  Kissinger  to  be 
able  to  go  through  Pakistan  on  a  secret 
mission  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  open  up  a  whole  new  relation- 
ship there,  which  has  served  and  has 
been  in  our  interests,  and  I  think  in  the 
Interest  of  peace  in  the  world. 

Therefore,  I  would  have  to,  on  behalf 
of  the  administration,  strongly  oppose 
this  amendment.  I  would,  ms^self,  vigor- 
ously oppose  it  as  contrary  to  our  own 
national  security  Interest. 

There  is  no  leeway  in  this  budget.  If 
we  cut  out  this  $100  million,  it  cannot 
come  from  anyplace  else. 

We  have  cut,  in  the  Pell-Percy  original 
amendment,  $900  million  from  the  Rea- 
gan administration  budget  request  and 
we  have  held  to  that  and  cut  another 
$67  million. 

We  have  only  added  back  a  portion  of 
the  contingency  fund  the  administration 
has  requested. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  amendment.  I  hope  we  can  have  a 
voice  vote  on  the  amendment  but.  of 
course,  we  will  accede  to  whatever  re- 
quest the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  wishes  to 
have  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  left?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes 34  seconds. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  $100,000,000  is  the  first  Installment 
of  a  $3.2  billion  6-year  aid  package  to 
Pakistan.  At  a  time  of  severe  budget  cut- 
backs, I  believe  we  should  consider  care- 
fully any  new  program.  Yet,  so  far,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
not  held  a  single  hearing  on  the  PaklstMi 
aid  package.  Indeed,  we  do  not  yet  know 
the  details  of  this  enormous  aid  package. 

The  present  military  dictatorship  in 
Pakistan  appears  to  be  an  extraordi- 
narily risky  investment.  It  is  unpopular 
with  virtually  all  the  political  parties,  as 
well  as  other  important  forces  in  Pakis- 
tan such  as  labor,  students,  and  a  good 
part  of  the  clergy.  Continued  military 
rule  is  especially  unpopular  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Sind  and  Baluchistan  and  there 
are  disturbing  signs  of  separatism  there. 

The  aid  package  is  generally  seen  in 
Pakistan  as  U.S.  support  for  the  military 
dictatorship.  Because  the  assistance  is 
seen  as  helping  Zia,  much  of  the  opposi- 
tion opposes  the  assistance.  The  top  lead- 
ers of  the  PPP— the  party  it  is  generally 
agreed  would  win  free  elections — has 
warned  that  if  we  support  Zia  now,  the 
PPP  government  would  terminate  the 
relationship  when,  and  if.  It  comes  to 
power.  Surely  it  is  unwise  to  pour  great 
sums  of  the  taxpayers  dollars  into  a 
coimtry  where  the  regime  has  such  a 
narrow  b8.<;e  and  where  there  is  no  con- 
sensus in  the  country  in  favor  of  the  as- 
sistance. 

Human  rights  violations  in  Pakistan 
have  escalated  in  the  last  year.  Promi- 
nent politicians  continue  to  be  held  In 
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prison  wl^out  charge  and  under  diffi- 
cult circumstances.  There  have  been 
credible  reports  of  beatings  and  torture 
of  polltia*  prisoners.  As  the  most  recent 
State  Department  hiiman  rights  report 
grimly  notes,  "Restriction  on  dissent  and 
individual  freedom  have  grown  during 
the  past  jrear,  while  citizens  rights  have 
diminishefl." 

Militant  assistance  to  Pakistan,  in- 
cluding the  sale  of  sophisticated  P-16 
aircraft,  raises  the  specter  of  a  new  arms 
race  betw^n  India  and  Pakistan,  coun- 
tries whlcp  have  fought  three  wars  in  the 
last  34  yt^Ts.  It  would  be  obscene  if  this 
aid  package  caused  two  of  the  world's 
poorest  cmmtries — India  and  Pakistan — 
to  divert  billions  desperately  needed  for 
developmf  nt  to  weapons. 

Mr.  Prasldent,  the  $100,000,000  in  the 
bill  is  the  downpayment  on  a  $3.2-bllllon 
pcurkage.  Before  we  spend  this  much 
money,  eepecially  In  these  times,  we 
ought  to  be  very  sure  that  the  money 
will  indeed  promote  our  national  interest 
and  secuflty.  In  the  case  of  Pakistan, 
this  is  highly  questionable.  But  at  a 
minimimii  we  sho^lld  have  the  full  Paki- 
stan aid  package  and  the  benefit  of  a 
full  set  of  hearings  on  Pakistan  before 
we  act.     I 

I  woul4  consider  this  as  a  sensible 
amendm^t  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  Itk 

Mr.  KEHNEDT.  Mr.  President,  some  in 
the  Senate  are  urging  that  we  should  ear- 
mark $100  million  for  Pakistan  because 
of  strategic  concerns  vital  to  U.S.  inter- 
ests. It  is  precisly  because  I  believe  that 
there  are(  important  strategic  concerns 
vital  to  pur  national  interest  that  I 
support  this  amendment  to  delete  $100 
million.    I 

This  $100  million  is  the  first  install- 
ment of  a,  $3.2  billion,  6-year  aid  package 
to  Pakistan.  The  package  is  supposed  to 
address  Pakistan's  increased  security 
needs  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghaiilstan.  It  is  supposed  to  provide 
economic  assistance  to  the  people  of 
Pakistan  to  assist  them  in  their  efforts  to 
Improve  fceir  lives.  And  certainly,  it  is 
supposed  jto  form  a  basis  for  a  new  rela- 
tionship between  our  two  countries  and 
our  two  oeoples. 

I  strongly  support  each  of  these  objec- 
tives. Buf  the  administration  has  failed 
to  describe  what  its  6-year  package  is  to 
contain.  The  administration  talks  of  a 
$3.2  billlcti  program  over  6  years;  but  it 
has  not  told  the  Senate  what  the  $3.2 
billion  wl|l  be  used  for. 

Mr.  Pfesident,  the  administration's 
vague  proposal  for  a  new  assistance  pro- 
gram to  Pakistan  raises  a  number  of  key 
questions, 

Does  ^ur  assistance  program  with 
Pakistan  meet  United  States  as  well  as 
Pakistani; security  objectives? 

What  i$  the  best  way  to  address  Paki- 
stan's economic  and  development  needs? 

Will  tne  Government  of  Pakistam 
abandon  Its  dangerous  and  destabilizing 
pursuit  o^  a  nuclear  weapons  capability, 
and  accept  international  safeguards  on 
all  its  nuplear  facilities? 

Will  the  aid  package  facilitate  or  im- 
pede a  return  to  democratic  government 
and  full  I  respect  for  human  rights  In 
Pakistan' 

Will  oir  assistance  program  promote 
dialog  and  an  Improvement  in  relations 


between  India  and  Pakistan  or  will  it  fuel 
the  traditional  suspicions  and  animosi- 
ties which  have  led  to  three  wars? 

Will  the  add  package  promote  better 
relations  and  become  the  foundation  for 
a  long-term  friendship  between  the  peo- 
ple of  Pakistan  and  the  United  States,  or 
will  it  represent  ever-increasing  U.S. 
support  for  a  narrowly  based  military 
regrlme? 

These  are  only  some  of  the  questions 
that  require  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion— consideration  that  will  come  once 
the  administration  presents  its  proposal. 
Until  the  Senate  reviews  the  proposal,  we 
should  not  take  action  which  could  be 
considered  congressional  endorsement. 
Therefore,  we  should  delete  from  the  bill 
any  reference  to  $100  million  or  the  first 
Installment  of  this  assistance  package. 

There  is  an  added  and  important  rea- 
son to  strike  this  $100  million  earmark 
of  fimds  at  this  time.  This  is  a  lean  year 
for  budgets  and  Americans  themselves 
are  being  asked  to  sacrifice.  It  is  even 
more  Incumbent  on  us  in  these  times 
that  we  closely  scrutinize  all  requests  for 
funds.  For  this  Senator,  it  Is  unaccepta- 
ble to  approve  $100  million  even  before 
the  administration  has  presented  its  pro- 
gram to  Congress  and  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  held  its 
customary  review.  We  are  being  asked, 
after  all.  to  authorize  $100  million— not 
just  on  a  onetime  basis — but  as  a  first 
installment  on  $3.2  billion.  Certainly  we 
owe  it  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
to  take  such  an  action  only  after  due 
and  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
tarry  only  a  few  seconds  longer  to  indi- 
cate that  I  see  no  evidence  of  pro- Ameri- 
can feeling,  attitude,  or  allegiance  from 
Pakistan.  We  heard  about  the  so-called 
aid  to  Afghanistan  refugees.  Let  me  re- 
mind you  that  two-thirds  of  Pakistan's 
Army  is  not  on  the  Afghanistan  border 
but  it  is  on  the  Indian  border.  I  think 
it  indicates  pretty  clearly  what  their  par- 
ticular military  interests  are. 

I  can  show  you  here  a  piece  of  the 
American  Embassy  that  was  put  to  rub- 
ble by  the  Pakistanis  without  much 
effort  being  shown  on  their  part  to  re- 
strain the  mobs  that  attacked  our  Em- 
bassy.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Consequently,  It 
seems  to  me —  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Instead  of  saying  that 
we  have  here  a  newfound  ally  with  any 
form  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 
I  think  we  ought  to  indicate  pretty 
clearly  by  this  vote  we  would  like  to  have 
further  hearings  and  imderstand  exactly 
what  kind  of  weapons  are  in  the  pipeline 
in  this  whole  $3.2  billion  package  that  is 
being  started  here  tonight. 

Several  Senators.  Vote! 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  The 


yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  ANDRE^vs) , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  DcNTON) ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  DusENBERCER) ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Qux).  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oolowatir),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
kawa),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  ^Mr. 
Laxalt)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Pressler),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Bihpson),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byhd)  ,  the  S3n- 
ator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  S\rbanes),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wish'ng  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vot«  No.  329  Leg.] 
TEAS— 28 
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Baucus 

Ford 

Moynlhan 

Blden 

Hat  Held 

Murkowskl 

Byrd, 

Hawklni 

Pell 

Harry  F.,  Jr 

Heflln 

ProxmlT« 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

ChU«s 

Levin 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Long 

Rlegle 

Difon 

MatsunagA 

Stennls 

Eagleton 

Melch*r 

Zorlnaky 

Kxon 

Mitchell 
NATS— 48 

Abdnor 

Grassley 

McClun 

Annstrong 

Hart 

Nlckle* 

Baker 

Heinz 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Packwood 

Boren 

HoUlngs 

P«cy 

Boschwltz 

Humphrey 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Inouye 

P^th 

Cochran 

Jackson 

Rudman 

Cob^n 

Jepsen 

Schmltt 

Danforth 

Kaaeebaum 

Specter 

Dole 

Kast«n 

Stafford 

Domenld 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

East 

Lugar 

Tower 

Glenn 

Mathlas 

Wallop 

Gorton 

MatUngly 

Warner 

NOT  VOTINO— 27 

Andrew* 

DurtTiberger 

Presaler 

Bradley 

Gam 

Sar  banes 

Bumpen 

Ooldwater 

Sasser 

Burdick 

Hatch 

Simpson 

Byrd,  Robert  0.  Hayakawa 

Stevena 

D'Ameto 

Johnston 

Symms 

DeCoTVclnl 

Kennedy 

Tsnni^aa 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Weicker 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Bo  the  amendment  (UP  No.  518)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Vtc.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that  motlcm 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

BXSntVATIONS  ON   MnjTAmT  AOSXaTANCX  TO 
OUATCMALA 

Mr.  PERCT.  I  want  to  take  this 
opporttmlty  to  acknowledge  and  iden- 
tify myself  with  the  amcems  Senator 
Zoumsky  has  on  Guatemala.  Senator 
ZoRUfsKY  Is  perfectly  correct  in  his  de- 
sire to  carefully  monitor  the  U.8.  mili- 
tary relationship  with  the  Guatemalan 
Government.  I  know  that  Senator  Zorin- 
SKY  has  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
serious  human  rights  situation  In  that 
Central  American  nation  and  is  espe- 
cially concerned  by  the  Amnesty  Inter- 
national charge  that  the  Guatemalan 
Presidency  is  involved  in  the  activities  of 
rightwlng  death  squads. 

For  these  reasons,  I  want  to  give  Sen- 
ator ZoRnrsKY  my  own  personal  assur- 
ances as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  I  will  request  that 
the  State  Dep>artment  consult  with  the 
committee  prior  to  any  and  every  incre- 
ment of  military  assistance.  Including 
private  sales,  to  Guatemala.  "The  admin- 
istration has  not  requested  military 
assistance  to  Guatemala  and  certainly 
I  would  insist  that  the  very  poor  and 
serious  human  rights  situation  in  that 
country  be  taken  into  account  before 
any  such  request  were  made. 

I  offer  Senator  Zorinsky  my  personal 
commitment  that  I  will  oppose  any 
military  assistance,  including  export 
licenses  for  private  sales,  to  Guatemala 
until  the  committee  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  thoughtfully  review  the  Indi- 
vidual proposals. 

I  understand  that  this  morning,  the 
administration  made  available  to  Sena- 
tor Zorinsky  the  information  which  It 
has  available  on  the  specific  issue  raised 
by  Amnesty  International.  I  felt  Senator 
Zorinsky  was  very  justified,  as  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  West- 
em  Hemisphere  Affairs,  in  wanting  to 
be  fully  Informed  about  the  situation  In 
Guatemala.  I  hope  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  now  fully  satisfied 
that  the  administration  has  made  a  good 
faith  effort  in  complying  with  his  re- 
quest. If  any  time  In  the  future.  Senator 
Zorinsky  feels  that  there  is  justification 
for  further  inquiries  on  the  matter,  I  will 
strongly  support  his  request  for  Infor- 
mation and  will  take  the  administration's 
response  Into  account  in  deciding 
whether  to  support  or  oppose  any  future 
military  sales  or  assistance  to  Guatemala. 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  tJiat  the  ad- 
ministration has  told  me  that  it  wants 
to  do  all  possible  to  fully  Inform  the 
committee  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  military  assistance  to  Guatemala.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Tom  Enders 
himself  has  told  me  that  the  State  De- 
partment will  keep  us  fully  informed. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  want  to  echo  Senator 
Percy  in  his  support  of  the  concerns 
about  Guatemala  expressed  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Nebraska.  Senator  Zo- 


rinsky is  reflecting  the  concerns  of 
many  Americans  who  look  with  much 
trepidation  at  the  prospect  of  military 
assistance  to  the  Guatemalan  military 
at  this  particular  time.  I  am  grateful 
that  the  administration  agrees  that  the 
committee  should  be  fully  informed 
through  prior  consiiltation  by  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Like  the  chairman, 
I  will  also  support  Senator  Zoriksky's 
request  for  further  information  should 
the  need  arise,  and  I,  too,  will  take  the 
administration's  responsiveness  into  ac- 
coimt  with  regard  to  any  further  mlU- 
tary  assistance  or  sales  for  Guatemala. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  floor  managers  of  the 
bill.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  supported  by 
the  leadership  of  the  committee  on  this 
subject.  I  appreciate  the  assurances  of 
the  State  Department  made  to  the  com- 
mittee chairman  that  there  will  definite- 
ly be  prior  consultation  before  incre- 
ments of  military  assistance,  including 
private  sales,  are  sent  to  Guatemala, 
■nils  would  include  assistance  imder 
chapters  2,  5,  or  6  of  part  n  of  the  FAA, 
sales  of  defense  articles  or  services  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  credits 
and  loans  imder  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  and  export  licenses  under  section 
38  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

I  also  appreciate  the  administration's 
good-faith  effort,  made  this  morning,  to 
provide  me  with  the  information  I  re- 
quested on  the  Amnesty  International 
charge  that  the  Guatemalan  presidency 
is  involved  in  the  activities  of  the  right- 
wing  death  squads.  I  have  been  assured 
by  administration  officials  that  I  have 
all  the  information  it  has  on  the  subject. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  leader- 
ship will  stand  in  support  of  my  efforts 
to  obtain  further  Information  on  the 
matter  should  the  need  arise. 

With  this  as  our  mutual  imderstand - 
Ing,  I  therefore  will  not  propose  an 
amendment  which  would  have  placed 
conditions  on  military  assistance  to 
Guatemala. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  concur  with  the  Sena- 
tor's exposition  of  the  understanding.  I 
assure  him  of  u.y  utmost  cooperation 
on  both  the  issue  of  further  Inquiries  on 
the  Amnesty  International  charge  and 
military  assistance  to  Guatamala.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  cooperation 
in  seeking  a  means  to  resolve  his  con- 
cerns without  pressing  for  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  since 
1977,  the  United  States  has  wisely  re- 
fused to  supply  military  assistance  to 
the  military  government  of  Guatemala, 
a  govemmoit  which  since  the  military 
coup  of  1954  has  practiced  widespread 
human  rights  violations  against  its  own 
people.  Regrettably,  last  spring  the  ad- 
ministration gave  the  first  sign  that  it 
was  going  to  change  U.S.  policy  toward 
Guatemala  when  it  allowed  the  sale  of 
$3.2  milli<m  of  military  trucks  and  jeeps 
to  that  coimtry. 

The  situation  in  Guatemala  is  dismal. 
Democratic  institutions  and  constitu- 
tional rights,  while  still  officially  in  force, 
are  a  sham.  Since  1954,  the  military  has 
made  all  important  political  decisions. 
In  the  last  two  elections,  election  fraud 
and  the  threat  of  military  intervention 


has  decided  the  outcome  of  the  voting 
that  has  taken  place. 

Furthermore,  the  present  regime  has 
institutionalized  violence  as  a  means  of 
oppressing  political  parties,  government 
officials,  labor  leaders,  and  peasants  who 
express  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
regime.  To  carry  out  this  oppression  the 
government  has  at  its  call  both  its  official 
security  forces  and  paramilitary  "death 
squads." 

Responsibility  for  assassinations,  mas- 
sacres, and  other  acts  of  violence  against 
opposition  figures  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  Presidential  paUace.  Under  these 
conditions,  those  favoring  moderate  re- 
forms have  been  the  hardest  hit  since 
they  are  the  most  visible  and  accessible, 
and  the  least  protected  targets.  As  a 
result  the  political  situation  in  Guate- 
mala has  become  dangerously  polarized. 
If  there  is  no  change  soon,  only  the  ex- 
treme right  and  the  extreme  left  will  re- 
main to  vie  for  political  control. 

This  situation  is  described  very  well 
by  Flora  Lewis  in  commentary  in  the 
October  2  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
when  she  states: 

The  cynical  atmosphere  seems  worse 
than  the  passions  of  conflict,  but  It  Is  bound 
to  burst  aflame  one  day.  People  are  killed 
by  the  hundreds  each  week,  sometimes  de- 
capitated. Nobody  really  knows  how  many. 
Often,  nobody  knows  why. 

Lawyers,  teachers,  moderate  politicians 
are  becoming  In  short  supply.  Those  who 
remain  live  In  a  numb,  almost  thoughtless 
fear.  Officials  boast  chillingly  that  there  are 
no  political  prisoners  In  Guatemala.  It  seems 
to  be  too  true.  When  there  Is  an  arrest,  a 
trial,  people  are  sure  It's  a  common  criminal 
because  politicians  are  simply  "disappeared" 
without  further  ado. 

Nonetheless,  the  n.S.  sUence  and  a  fair 
amount  of  American-supplied  military 
equipment — trucks  and  Jeeps — are  seen  by 
others  here  and  by  most  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  a  sign  of  support  for  the  regime. 
Inevitably,  the  U.S.  Is  coming  to  appear  as 
an  accomplice. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  want  to  be 
an  accomplice.  With  this  in  mind,  I 
agree  with  the  point  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska.  Mr.  Zorinsky.  and 
I  would  hope  that  no  future  U.S.  military 
assistance  to  Guatemala  would  be  of- 
fered until  the  government  of  Guate- 
mala acts  in  accordance  with  important 
human  rights  provisions,  Including  con- 
trolling human  rights  abuses  by  the 
armed  forces,  upholding  constitutional 
guarantees  of  due  process,  freedom  of 
speech,  press  and  religion,  and  dedicat- 
ing themselves  to  holding  free  and 
democratic  elections. 

KXEPINO   LKVZBACX   IN   CUATClfAI> 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  fear  for 
the  future  of  stability  in  Guatemala.  The 
major  terrorist  guerrilla  groups  there 
have  stepped  up  their  activities,  murder- 
ing hundreds  of  innocent  citizens  a 
month. 

Now  Belize  has  received  Its  independ- 
ence. Guatemalans.  Mr.  President,  con- 
sider Belize  historically  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  their  own  coimtry  and  would  like 
to  have  it  back.  Great  Britain,  the  colo- 
nial power  there,  had  other  ideas;  and 
now  has  granted  Belize  its  independence. 

Belize  is  Guatemala's  neighbor  to  the 
east.   Many   Guatemalans  beUeve   that 
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Guatemala  is  a  key 
in    Central    America.    A   pro- 
group  tried  to  take  it  over 
That  effort  failed,  but  since 
Nicaragua  to  a  pro-Marxist 
regime,  Cuba  and  its  Soviet 
have  again  been  working  to 
Guatemala  by  promoting  guer- 
there. 

Central  American  region  In 
n   large  part   due  to  Cuban- 
ej^pansionism,   Guatemala   must 
stable  bastion  for  freedom  in 
21  Salvador  Is  in  danger  of  fall- 
errorlst  guerrilla  army  backed 
its  Soviet  bloc  allies.  Guate- 
under   attack.   Honduras   and 
will  be  next.  I  fear,  unless  the 
gives  moral  and  material 
those  in  the  region  who  are 
against  Commun'st  expansion. 
Pr^ident.  who  can  say  with  cer- 
Mexlco  will  not  experience 
warfare  should  Central  Amer- 
communlsm?   The  wave  of 
terrorism  not  only  can  head 
Mexico  from  Central  Amer- 
verv  well  may  spread  south- 
Venezuela  and  Colombia,  too. 
Venezuela  and  Colombia.  Mr.  Pres- 
experienced    steoped    up 
ictiv'ty  In  recent  years, 
terrorist  onslaught  against  Guate- 
been  unrelenting  over  the  last 
"^oday,  innocent  Guatemalans — 
and   children — are  being 
by  Cuban -backed  terrorist 
It  is  estimated  that  some  60 
the  deaths  in  Guatemala  have 
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been  caused  by  the  terrorist  guerrilla 
forces,  contrary  to  the  disinformation 
spread  by  groups  sympathetic  with  the 
Koals  of  the  antigovernment  groups 
there. 

Terrorist  guerrillas  operating  out  of 
Mexico  have  stepped  up  attacks  on  farm- 
workers and  peasants  on  the  Guate- 
malan side  of  the  Mexican  border.  Ter- 
rorist revolutionaries  have  begun  ex- 
ploding bombs  in  popular  tourist  areas — 
in  hotels  and  restaurants,  along  the 
roads  leading  to  them,  and  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  round  up  tourists  to 
give  them  propaganda  lectures. 

I  cite  just  one  recent  example  of  this 
type  of  terrorist  activity,  Mr.  President — 
an  incident  that  occurred  on  September 
18  of  this  year  at  the  world  famous  Tikal 
National  Park.  Tikal  National  Park  Is 
one  of  the  major  sites  of  ancient  Mayan 
ruins  in  Central  America,  and  has  a 
large  display  of  cultural  items  in  its 
museum. 

On  September  18,  two  truckloads  of 
guerrillas,  men  and  women,  arrived  In 
the  national  park  at  Tikal.  T^e  guer- 
rilla group  numbered  about  60.  Accord- 
ing to  press  reports  in  Guatemala  the 
guerrillas  proceded  to  round  up  the  tour- 
ists, local  airline  employees,  guards,  hotel 
employees,  and  park  employees.  They 
were  all  herded  into  the  town  plaza  for  a 
propaganda  speech  by  the  terrorists,  who 
were  dressed  in  olive  green  uniforms  and 
heavily  armed  with  automatic  weapons. 
The  terrorist  guerrillas  then  destroyed 
park  buildings  and  park  ofiQces  and  In 
the  process  they  burned  and  looted  one 
building  which  contained  plans  for  the 
restoration  of  Mayan  temples  in  the 
area. 

Priceless  jade  treasures  were  stolen  by 
the  guerrillas;  artifacts  of  Mayan  cul- 
ture which  can  never  be  replaced  were 
either  stolen  or  destroyed. 

After  the  guerrillas  left  the  area,  a 
tour  guide  rushed  to  place  20  of  the 
tourists  in  his  charge  aboard  a  tour  bus 
in  order  to  flee  to  safety.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bus  was  stopped  by  the  guer- 
rillas and  gunfire  commenced.  The  bus 
driver  was  killed,  a  tour  guide  was 
wounded,  and  the  mother  of  several  chil- 
dren who  was  driving  a  truck  following 
the  bus  was  killed. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  time  that  we  recog- 
nize the  hard  facts  of  the  situation  In 
Central  America.  It  is  time  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  Cuba  and  its  allies 
in  the  Sov'et  bloc  are  spreading  terror- 
ism into  the  very  heart  of  this  hemis- 
phere. It  is  time  that  the  United  States 
support  those  in  this  hemisphere,  and 
in  Central  America  particularly,  who  are 
fighting  to  preserve  their  freedoms 
against  Communist  tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  American 
public  opinion  is  being  misled  about  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  terrorist  atroci- 
ties conducted  by  the  Cuban -backed 
guerrilla  forces  in  Central  America.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  those  who  have 
been  making  everv  effort  to  cover  up  the 
d'rect  responsibUity  of  the  leftist  guer- 
rilla forces  for  these  acts  of  violence. 

I  fear  that  th's  effort  to  mis'ead  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  has  had  its  effects  In 
Congress  as  well. 


Just  2  days  ago,  Mr.  President,  during 
the  evening  of  October  19  leftist  guer- 
rillas in  Guatemala  launched  a  number 
of  terrorist  attacks  and  massive  bomb- 
ings in  the  capital  city.  Yesterday,  I  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  from  a  friend  in 
Guatemala  who  described  several  of  the 
evening's  incidents  to  me. 

I  was  told  that  the  home  of  Mr.  Mario 
Sandoval,  the  leader  of  the  MLN  Party — 
the  largest  political  party  in  Guate- 
mala— was  sprayed  by  automatic  rifle 
fire  by  leftist  terrorists.  The  terrorists 
strafed  Mr.  Sandoval's  home  from  two 
vehicles  and  used  PAL  and  Galil  auto- 
matic weapons.  A  security  guard  was 
gravely  injured  but  Mr.  Sandoval  was 
unharmed. 

That  same  evening  leftist  guerrilla  at- 
tacked a  number  of  police  patrols  and 
shot  up  several  government  buildings. 

Even  more  tragic,  however,  were  sev- 
eral massive  bomb  explosions  that  the 
leftist  guerrillas  set  off.  Let  me  just  men- 
tion two  which  my  friend  had  personally 
seen  after  the  fact. 

The  leftist  guerrillas  exploded  a  very 
powerful  bomb  which  severely  damaged 
the  Industrial  Bank  located  in  zone  4  of 
Guatemala  City.  Many  innocent  citizens 
were  injured  and  a  number  were  killed 
as  a  result  of  this  guerrilla  attack.  I  was 
told  that  5  private  homes  near  the  bank 
were  completely  destroyed  and  15  other 
homes  in  the  neighborhood  were  severely 
damaged.  This  was  a  very  powerful 
bomb,  Mr.  President;  so  powerful  that  it 
blew  the  windows  out  of  the  buildings  in 
a  three-block  radius  from  the  bank. 

The  second  bomb  blast  which  my 
friend  described  was  even  more  tragic. 
The  Red  Cross  building  in  Guatemala 
City  was  also  severely  destroyed  by  a 
leftist  guerrilla  bomb  blast  that  same 
everung.  Let  me  describe  what  I  heard 
about  this  incident. 

A  group  of  leftist  terrorists  com- 
mandeered a  bus  and  at  gunpoint  forced 
off  those  riding  on  the  bus.  The  guerrillas 
weighted  the  accelerator  pedal,  and  tied 
the  steering  wheel  to  head  it  directly 
toward  the  Red  Cross  building.  A  local 
detective  noted  the  approaching  bus 
w'thout  a  driver  and,  suspecting  trouble, 
shot  out  one  of  its  tires.  The  bus  swerved 
a  bit  and  came  to  a  stop  not  far  from 
the  Red  Cross  building. 

The  high  explosive  charges  went  off  as 
planned  and  the  Red  Cross  building  was 
devastated. 

I  was  told,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
were  patients  on  the  operating  table 
when  that  blast  went  off.  The  Red  Cross 
radio  communications  system  was  de- 
stroyed. The  telephone  system  was 
destroyed.  The  medical  facilities,  medical 
equipment,  and  stockpiles  of  medicine 
were  destroyed.  Sixteen  ambulances  were 
damaged,  many  beyond  repair. 

A  number  of  inluries  have  been  re- 
ported and  it  is  a  miracle  that  apparently 
no  one  was  killed. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Senators  can 
befter  understand  the  strategic  signifi- 
cance of  Guatemala.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  entitled  "Strate- 
gic Guatemala."  published  in  National 
Defense-  The  Jouiyial  of  the  American 
Defense  Preparedness  Association,  in  its 
October  issue,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Strateoic  Guatemala 
(By  Edward  J.  Walsh) 

Guatemala  Is  a  small,  mountainous  na- 
tion at  the  neck  of  the  Central  American 
Isthmus.  Like  Its  neighbors  In  Central  Amer- 
ica, It  was  for  many  years  Ignored  by  the 
United  States  government,  although  Ameri- 
can agricultural  companies  have  long  been 
present  In  the  country.  Nonetheless,  few  re- 
gions of  the  world  are  currently  receiving 
more  attention  from  the  U.S.  than  Central 
America.  The  signing  of  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties,  and  the  fall  of  the  Somoza  regime 
in  Nicaragua  to  the  Marxist-led  SandlnUta 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Nicaragua 
(PSLN)  In  July  1979,  were  undoubtedly  the 
catalysts  In  the  process  of  rethinking  the 
strategic  slpnlflcance  of  the  Isthmus,  a  proc- 
ess that  is  continuing  today.  Such  rethink- 
ing must  necessarily  begin  with  Guatemala, 
which,  although  still  underdeveloped,  is  yet 
the  richest  and  most  populous  country  In 
the  region. 

Much  debate  has  already  taken  place  on 
the  subject  of  the  Marxist  threat  to  Central 
(America,  esiieclally  since  the  Nlcaraguan 
revolution  and  the  cout>  d'etat  in  El  Salva- 
dor of  October  1979.  It  has  already  been 
suggested  many  times  that  terrorism  in  the 
region  Is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  "lo- 
cal conditions"  and  Soviet-guided,  Cuban- 
Etsslsted  .'\gltation.  I  will  not  continue  that 
discussion  here.  Instead.  I  will  focus  on  the 
strategic  Importance  of  Guatemala  to  the 
United  States  as  the  cornerstone  of  opposi- 
tion to  ihe  continuing  growth  of  Soviet  in- 
fluence in  Central  America. 

A  plance  at  the  map  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can-Caribbean region  reveals  Guatemala's 
position  as  the  link  between  Mexico  and  the 
rest  of  the  Isthmus.  Guatemala  shares  with 
its  neighbors  (except  El  Salvador)  access  to 
both  oceans.  There  are  few  good  harbors  in 
Central  America,  however,  and  the  coastlines 
are  thinly  peo-led.  The  sea  has  therefore 
been  the  obvious  route  for  subversives  Into 
the  Isthmus,  mainly  from  Cuba,  dating  from 
early  in  Ca-stro's  tenure.  In  19''2,  a  gun  bat- 
tle took  place  in  a  remote  forest  area  -on 
Guatemala's  Caribbean  coast  near  Belize;  the 
dead  were  Identified  as  Czechs,  since  then, 
Marxist  agents  and  arms  have  been  funneled 
into  Central  America.  In  March  1980.  the 
Carter  administration  accused  Cuba  of  mov- 
ing arms  from  the  Honduran  coast  into  El 
Salvador  and  in  February  1981,  the  State 
Department  revealed  documents  cantured 
from  Salvadoran  guerrillas  that  verified  the 
weapons  traffic  from  Soviet  bloc  nations  into 
El  Salvador  through  Cuba. 

ANTAGONISMS  OVER  BELIZE 

The  Pacific  littoral  of  Guatemala  Is  sim- 
ilarly Isolated,  from  the  more  developed 
south-central  highlands,  by  rugged  volcanic 
peaks  as  high  as  14.000  feet  above  sea  level. 
On  the  Caribbean  side.  Puerto  Barrios  is  the 
sole  population  center.  To  the  north  of  this 
city  lies  the  perennial  problem  of  Belize,  the 
British  colony  long  claimed  by  Guatemala. 
In  late  March,  an  agreement  was  reached 
in  London  by  the  British  and  Guatemalan 
governments  that  provides  for  Independence 
for  Belize,  but  gives  Guatemala  the  right  to 
a  corridor  through  Belize's  territorial  waters, 
and  the  rtpht  to  build  two  oil  pipelines 
through  to  Belize's  harbors.  Belize's  opposi- 
tion party,  the  United  Democrats,  is  ada- 
mantly against  the  plan  and  has  withdrawn 
from  further  discussions.  Hostility  towards 
Guatemala  in  Belize  is  deepset,  in  the  fear 
that  Guatemala's  long-standing  claim  may 
prompt  it  to  invade  Belize.  The  antagonism 
between  these  two  neighbors  will  not  end 
soon. 

Guatemala's  view  of  Its  own  history  pro- 


vides the  principal  basis  for  its  claim  on 
Belize;  however,  a  more  Immediate  reason 
is  the  recent  discovery  of  oil.  Getty.  Texaco- 
Amoco.  Basic  Resources  Ltd.,  and  Spanish. 
French  and  Brazilian  firms  are  exploring  a 
narrow  belt  that  extends  from  the  Mexican 
border  to  the  Caribbean  coast  at  the  center 
of  Guatemala  and  additional  tracts  In  the 
extreme  northwestern  quadrant.  In  1978, 
when  Guatemala's  President  Romeo  Lucas 
Garcia  invited  foreign  oil  companies  to  bid 
on  leases,  oil  production  was  220.000  barrels. 
By  1980,  total  production  reached  1.4  million 
barrels. 

A  125-mile  long  pipeline  links  Rubelsanto 
in  the  west  with  a  shipping  terminal  at 
Santo  Thomas  on  the  Caribbean.  On  April  13, 
1980,  the  tanker  Nefeli  left  Santo  Thomas 
with  120,000  barrels  of  crude,  bound  for  New 
Orleans,  Guatemala's  first  petroleum  export. 
Today,  reserves  in  the  Rubelsanto  tract 
alone  are  conservatively  estimated  at  33  mil- 
lion barrels.  Needless  to  say,  the  Belize  rlght- 
of-viray  will  Increase  greatly  the  capacity  to 
transport  and  load  oil. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that 
Guatemala's  oil  reserves  are  in  the  same 
petroleum  basin  as  those  of  Mexico;  the  rich 
oil  fields  of  Campeche.  Chiapas,  and  Tabasco, 
wrlth  estimated  reserves  of  more  than  60 
billion  barrels  of  recoverable  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  equivalent.  He  hard  on  the 
Guatemalan  border. 

The  proximity  of  Guatemala's  oil  fields  to 
Mexico's  is  a  geological  phenomenon  that  Is 
widely,  and  I  think  mistakenly,  considered 
the  key  to  a  grand  Communist  strategy  that 
alms  at  Mexico  in  a  kind  of  "soft  underbelly" 
threat  to  the  United  States.  This  theory  as- 
sumes that  the  Central  American  dominoes 
will  fall  inexorably  northward.  It  glosses  over 
the  significant  political  differences  between 
Guatemala  and  Mexico  on  one  hand,  and  the 
broad  cultural  contrasts  between  Mexico  and 
the  five  Central  American  nations  on  the 
other.  Both  Mexico  and  Guatemala  are  re- 
source-rich but  underdeveloped  countries 
with  semi-authoritarian  povernmen'-s.  large 
Indian  populations,  and  the  same  official  lan- 
guage. But  politically,  they  are  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  spectrum,  with  a  leftist,  one- 
party  government.  In  Mexico  oriented  strongly 
to  the  "Third  World."  and  a  conservative, 
staunchly  anti-Communist  regime  in  Guate- 
mala. Mexican  presidents  come  from  the  edu- 
cated elite,  while  in  Guatemala  the  head  of 
state  has  usually  been  a  career  military  man 
who  has  risen  through  the  ranks  in  the  Latin 
American  tradition.  Political  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  are  distant,  and  fric- 
tion is  the  rule.  Relations  virtth  the  United 
States  are  a  good  barometer  of  the  political 
perspective  of  the  two  governments:  Mexico 
is  wary  of  "domination"  by  the  U.S..  and 
there  is  a  residue  of  distrust  of  the  United 
States  that  dates  from  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can war.  Guatemala,  in  contrast,  recognizes 
and  welcomes  a  special  role  for  American 
Interests. 

Much  conventional  wisdom  assumes  that 
Mexico  could  simply  enter  the  Communist 
camp  if  Guatemala  and  the  rest  of  Central 
America  fell  to  Marxist-Leninist  "peoples' 
movements."  But  it  is  more  likely  that  Mex- 
ico's long  tradition  of  supporting  popular 
revolution  makes  it  less  vulnerable  to  Com- 
munist subversion.  Although  Marxism  Is  en- 
trenched In  Mexico's  political  and  intellec- 
tual circles,  the  reality  of  closeness  to  the 
United  States  has  conditioned  Mexico's  cul- 
ture profoundly,  and  generally  mutes  the 
anti-Americanism  in  official  contacts.  Mexi- 
co's leftism  is  a  peculiarly  Mexican  kind,  a 
complacent,  corrupt  socialism  that  seems  Im- 
mune to  change,  either  by  capitalists  or 
communists.  It  may  be  that  Mexico's  habit 
of  echoing  the  slogans  of  revolutionaries  has 
created  among  leftists  in  Mexico  and  else- 
where a  sort  of  tolerance  of  the  stagnant 
Mexican  political  atmosphere. 
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Recent  history  Indicates  that  targets  of 
Communist  agitation  lie  south  of  Mexico 
rather  than  north  of  Guatemala.  The  politi- 
cal climate  of  the  Central  American  nations, 
after  all.  has  been  anything  but  stagnant.  As 
in  nearly  all  Latin  countries.  Instability  has 
been  chronic.  Today,  generals  rule  In  Guate- 
mala and  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador  is  gov- 
erned by  a  fragile  civilian-military  Junta. 
Nicaragua,  after  46  years  of  rule  by  the 
Somozas.  is  already  a  Marxist  puppet  state. 
Only  Costa  Rica  has  enjoyed  a  measure  of 
calm  in  the  past  years,  but  that  is  now 
threatened  by  a  declining  economy  and  a 
growing  Communist  presence.  Nevertheless. 
the  Central  American  countries  share  a  legacy 
of  closeness  to  the  United  States  through 
military  and  economic  ties — one  might  even 
say  economic  domination — that  Mexico  baa 
not  experienced. 

On  this  score,  it  is  Important  to  note  that 
U.S.  involvement  In  Central  America  ha« 
been  a  two-sided  coin.  American  agribusi- 
nesses and  military  assistance  have  contrib- 
uted the  lion's  share  of  progress  in  the  re- 
gion. U.S.  companies  provided  investment 
that  built  factories,  roads,  hospitals,  and 
schools,  and  today  provides  Jobs  for  thou- 
sands of  Central  Americans.  American  mili- 
tary aid  and  training  has  buttressed  the 
armed  forces  of  Central  America,  the  tradi- 
tional source  of  trained  administrators  and 
bureaucrats  in  the  Latin  American  govern- 
ment Infrastructure.  The  reverse  side  of  the 
coin  has  been  that  the  U.S.  presence  has  pro- 
vided a  target  of  opportunity  for  leftist  orga- 
nizations that  have  been  infiltrated  and  co- 
opted  by  Communists. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  by  no  means  true 
that  Central  American  governments  have 
been  no  more  than  puppets  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  reasonable  to  surmise  that  the 
Somoza  regime  could  have  survived  with  less 
American  aid  than  it  received  over  the  years, 
by  virtue  of  Anastasio  Somoza's  political 
abilities  and  the  intense  loyalty  of  his  Na- 
tional Guard,  which  he  had  cultivated.  Be- 
fore he  fell,  Somoza  had  arranged  to  pur- 
chase weapons  from  Israel,  which  were  never 
received  because  of  pressure  on  the  Israeli 
government  by  the  Carter  Administration,  as 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  Jean 
Kirkpatrick  has  pointed  out.  Had  he  obtained 
them,  or  weapons  from  another  source,  the 
outcome  of  the  Sandinista  revolution  might 
well  have  been  different — without  American 
aid. 

Guatemala  today  Is  a  good  example  of 
the  hvpothesls  that  .American  economic  aid 
and  Investment  have  been  major  factors  in 
the  nation's  development  and  growth.  U.S. 
military  assistance  and  training  over  the 
years  have  produced  a  highly  competent, 
seasoned  cadre  of  officers  well-versed  in  guer- 
rilla warfare  and  counterlnsurgency  tech- 
niques. They  command  an  army  of  18.000 
men.  The  political  consciousness  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  business  elite  is  enthusias- 
tically, some  would  say  definitely,  conserva- 
tive and  pro- Western.  Conseouently.  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  institutions,  developed 
on  the  U.S.  model,  are  the  target  of  Commu- 
nist subversion  and  terrorist  attack. 

Today,  however,  Guatemala  purchases 
weapons  from  'srael.  since  American  aid  was 
discontinued  hy  the  Carter  Administration. 
The  lack  of  American  assistance  has  not 
weakened  the  Lucas  gove-nment's  deter- 
mination to  continue  the  fight,  however,  and 
the  battle  against  the  Marxist-led  guerrillas 
continues.  Currently,  the  guerrillas  are  lim- 
ited to  assassinations  and  kidnappings  in  the 
urban  areas,  and  ambushes  of  army  patrols 
In  the  countryside.  Government  officials  and 
supporters  are  murdered,  and  leftists  assaults 
on  Individuals  and  property  are  answered  by 
private  rightist  groups  which  anack  leftist 
students.  Intellectuals,  union  leaders,  and 
clergymen    who    criticize    the    government. 
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^TBATSCIC  GtrATBMAUi 

Like  thos^  countries.  Ouatemala  Is  of  stra- 
tegic value  ^o  the  United  States  because  It 
Is  of  strategic  value  to  the  Soviet  proxies  who 
threaten  it.  Guatemala  shares  with  nearly  all 
the  above-i^entloned  nations  certain  char- 
acteristics  ^hicb  make  them  attractive  to 
the  Soviets:!  it  commands  a  privileged  geo- 
itlon  adjacent  to  a  vital  water- 
^rlbbean  straits) :   it  Is  close  to 
countries  controlled  by  an  ag- 
-Sovlet   regime    (Cuba,   Nlca/a- 
esses  valuable  natural  resources 
and  a  robust  free-market  orl- 
ly.  In  addition,  Ouatemala  is 
an   authoritarian  regime  that 
has  been  attacked  from  within  by  "indige- 
nous  forcesT    that   Include   pro-Soviet   ele- 
ments. Furthermore,  these  countries  have  In 
common  economic  and  political  elites  that 
are  fiercely  intl-communlst,  though  not  un- 
yo-Amerlcan,  and  have  been  the 
peated  condemnations  by  Inter- 
lan  rights  organizations. 
|tates,  Ouatemala  is  unique  in 
both  to  the  United  States  and 
on -communist    countries    with 
It    factions.    No    other    Central 
Caribbean  nation  has  the  same 
combination!  of  Msets  and  liabilities  in  terms 
of  strategic  Importance,  and  no  other  nation 
in  the   regl(^  reflects  the  same  embattled 
attitude  toward  Marxist  subversion. 
Today,  deijlte  the  closeness  of  the  United 
^exlco,  no  country  In  the  region 
tlceably  strong  political  ties  to 
ver  vacuum  of  sorts  exists  In 
Jlonal  leadership.  In  which  two 
j  of  political  and  military  power, 
Ouatemala,      are      contending 
rect,  ideological  warfare.   Cuba 
has  established  valuable  footholds  In  Nica- 
ragua. Ouyaca.  and  In  Grenada,  where  It  Is 
assisting  thai  leftist  government  In  building 
a  modem  airport  with  a  runway  capable  of 
accommodating    wide-bodied     lets.    Marxist 
elements  also  have  made  significant  inroads 
In  El  Salvad(  r,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama.  Un- 
til the  elect  on  of  Edward  Seaga  as  prime 
minister  of  Jtmalca  last  October,  that  coun- 
try,   with    lis    rich    bauxite    reserves,    had 
teetered  in  tl  e  Cuban  orbit. 

Conversely  Ouatemala  has  no  Important 
friends  In  ths  region.  Its  Isolation  Is  in  part 
due  to  critic  sm  by  human  right*  organiza- 
tions that  hajve  often  bypassed  human  rights 
abuses  In  Mttxist  states.  Mexico.  Costa  Rica, 
and  Venezuela  have  added  their  voices  to 
those  of  the  rights  advocates,  while  steer- 
ing clear  of.  for  example,  the  issue  of  po- 
litical prisoners  In  Cuba.  The  principal 
reason  for  <»uatemala"8  beleaguered  Inter- 
national post  Hon,  thongh.  is  that  In  no  other 
Central  Ame'lcan  or  Caribbean  country  has 
the  war  agtlnst  Marxist  subversion  been 
drawn  so  sta-kly.  'n  El  Salvador,  the  United 
States  has  m  ost  recently  borne  the  brunt  of 
criticism  for  supplying  arms  and  advisers  to 
the  Junta.  Tr  Guatemala,  the  shadow  of  the 
United  State!  no  longer  falls  O'^er  decision- 
making In  th  e  National  Palace.  Guatemalans 
see  themselvss  In  a  battle  for  their  nation 
that  only  th(  y  can  win.  Mexico  and  Venezu- 
ela, the  two  malor  economic  powers  In  the 
region,  have  asserted  their  role  bv  agreeing 
to  convert  tt  e  oil  debts  of  nine  small  Carib- 
bean countries  into  lon^  term  loans:  Ixjth 
powers  have  confined  themselves  to  speech- 
making  in  til  e  ideological  war. 

Despite  da  Ims  by  numerous  diplomats  and 
Journalists  t:  lat  the  Unl+ed  States  no  longer 
occuDles  the  central  political  role  In  the 
Carlbbean-Ci  ntral  American  region,  the  U.S. 
will  Inevitably  b«  a  major  player  In  the  re- 


gion's affairs.  Otir  economic  ties  are  too  ex- 
tensive, and  our  historical  interest  too  deep 
to  detach  ourselves  from  political  events 
there,  especially  when  so  many  governments 
In  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  hope 
for  a  stronger  American  hand.  In  seeking  to 
reassert  opposition  to  continually  expanding 
Soviet  Influence,  the  U.S.  must  Identify  Its 
logical  allies  and  assist  them  as  much  as 
possible  in  fending  off  Communist  agitation 
that  originates  In  Cuba  or  other  Soviet 
ptippets.  This  task,  of  course,  Is  separate  and 
distinct  from  cooperating  with  authoritarian 
governments  in  repressing  any  domestic 
group  It  perceives  to  be  In  opposition  to  Its 
policies.  Ihe  first  target  of  such  U.S.  atten- 
tion Is  Guatemala.  If  we  are  to  defend  our 
Interests  In  the  region,  the  way  to  do  it  is  to 
buttress  the  strong  links  in  order  to  protect 
the  weaker  ones.  Ouatemala  Is  the  only  stal- 
wartly  antl-communlst  country  In  the 
Central  American-Caribbean  theater  with 
a  relatively  healthy  economy,  a  capable 
army,  and  a  key  geopolitical  position. 

STBONG  U.S.  TIES 

For  these  reasons,  Ouatemala  Is  enduring 
a  bloody  terrorist  campaign  conducted  by 
pro-Soviet  guerrilla  tacticians.  At  the  same 
time,  Ouatemala  has  a  tradition  of  closeness 
to  the  United  States:  children  of  wealthy 
Guatemalans  are  educated  In  the  U.S.,  and 
senior  Guatemalan  officers  were  trained  In 
American  mlUtary  colleges.  This  longtime 
affection  for  the  U.S.  suffered  when  the  coun- 
try was  put  on  trial  for  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  recent  years,  but  it  Is  as  deep-rooted 
as  America's  Interest  In  Central  America. 
Guatemalans  hope  their  admiration  for  the 
United  States  will  be  reciprocated.  But  If  it 
Is  not,  they  are  prepared  to  forge  closer  ties 
with  the  other  "pariah"  nations  (and.  In 
fact,  have  received  weapons  and  military 
advice  from  Argentina) . 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  closer  coop- 
eration between  the  United  States  and 
Guatemala  should  be  based  on  mutual  recog- 
nition and  understanding  of  the  strategic 
priorities  in  the  Central  American-Caribbean 
region.  It  does  not  mean  that  human  rights 
abuses  should  be  ignored  or  condoned.  Still, 
the  United  States  has  few  reliable  allies  In 
this  critically  important  region.  We  cannot 
help  Guatemala  build  a  more  prosperous 
economy  or  refine  its  practice  of  democracy 
while  the  nation  Is  fighting  an  Internal  war. 
The  war  should  be  won,  and  then  the  social 
problems  given  prompt  attention,  both  with 
American  assistance. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  art'de  by  Dr. 
Clifford  A.  Klracofe,  Jr.  entitled  "The 
Soviet  Network  in  Central  America,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Soviet  Netwo«k  in   Centkal   America 
(By  Clifford  A.  Klracofe) 

International  concern  about  the  atro-ltles 
committed  by  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  its  Arab  affiliates,  and  Its  non- 
Arab  "brothers  In  arms"  has  generally  fo- 
cus^ed  on  the  Middle  East  and  Western 
Europe  cfvrtng  the  last  two  decaJea.  In  re- 
cent months,  however,  evidence  of  PLO  pene- 
tration of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
southern  Afrl-^  has  come  to  llg-^t. 

Both  President  Reagan  and  Secretary  of 
State  Halg  went  on  record  during  the  first 
weeks  of  the  new  administration  pledging 
their  determination  to  overcome  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  the  Soviet-backed  Terrorist 
International. 

Orthodox  Soviet  doctrine  holds  that  the 
"world  revolutionary  process"  is  composed  of 
"three  revolutionary  streams"  whicn  flow  In- 
*o  each  other.  They  are:  1)  the  World  Social- 


ist System,  which  li  composed  of  states  ruled 
by  Communist  Parties  (sometimes  Including 
The  People's  Republic  of  China);  2)  the  In- 
ternational Workers'  Movement.  led  by  the 
non-ruling  Communist  Parties  (such  as  the 
Spanish,  Mexican.  Argentine,  and  South  Afri- 
can Parties):  and  3)  the  National  Liberation 
Movement,  led  by  Marxist -Leninist  "van- 
guard" elements  operating  throughout  the 
so-called  Third  World. 

The  National  Liberation  Movements 
(NLMS)  work  in  conjimctlon  with  the  local 
"non-ruling"  Communist  Party  as  well  as 
with  the  ruling  Communist  Parties  to  seize 
power  In  tihe  target  country.  Their  strategy 
follows  the  classic  Leninist  two-stage  revolu- 
tion. The  first  stage,  that  of  the  "bourgeols- 
demt<:ratlc  revolution,"  Is  effected  by  the 
NLM.  which  for  tactical  reasons  Includes 
non-orthodox  Communist  elements  such  as 
the  "progressive  bourgeoisie,"  workers,  stu- 
dents, farmworkers,  intellectuals,  and  peas- 
ants. The  orthodox  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  core 
element  of  the  NLM,  however,  is  required  to 
take  and  maintain  the  leading  (or  "van- 
guard") role  during  the  revolutionary 
process. 

The  second  sUge.  the  "Socialist  revolu- 
tion," Is  effected  once  power  has  been  seized. 
In  this  stage,  non-orthodox  elements  are  sys- 
tematically eliminated  and  the  NLM  under- 
goes a  transformation  (under  Moscow's  guid- 
ance) Into  an  orthodox  Communist  Party. 
Unreliable  elements  are  continually  purged 
and  power  is  "consolidated"  In  the  hands  of 
the  pro-Soviet  "vanguard"  party.  The  society 
Itself  then  imdergoes  a  process  of  Sovletlza- 
tlon  In  terms  of  Its  socio-economic  structure. 
Recent  examples  of  successful  takeovers  by 
NLMs  would  Include  Angola.  Zimbabwe,  and 
Nicaragua. 

It  is  Important  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
early  phases  of  a  "War  of  National  Libera- 
tion" (i.e.,  in  stage  one),  terrorist  acts  are 
undertaken  by  both  urban  and  rural  terror- 
tst/guerrUla  cadres  of  the  NLM.  In  the  Initial 
phase,  terrorist  acts  appear  in  a  somewhat 
random  and  scattered  pattern  but  as  the  as- 
sault on  society  intensifies  these  patterns  be- 
come more  systematic  and  frequent.  The 
level  of  violence  escalates  to  undermine  civi- 
lian morale  and  to  destabilize  the  target  gov- 
ernment. In  the  latter  phases,  full-scale 
guerrilla  warfare  may  ensue,  and  the  target 
government  may  fall  unless  It  can  mobilize 
sufficient  internal  and  external  support. 

The  Al-Fatah  movement  surfaced  during 
the  latter  19508.  Read  backwards,  "Al-Fatah" 
is  an  abbreviation  for  the  "Movement  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine";  read  forward  It 
means  "Conquest."  Yaslr  Arafat  has  been  the 
chief  of  Al-Fatah  and  since  1969  also  Chief  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  PLO.  The 
Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 
(PFLP)  surfaced  in  1967  as  an  offshoot  of  the 
Nassertst  Arab  Nationalist  Movement.  The 
founder  of  the  PFLP,  George  Habash,  was 
from  a  Greek  Orthodox  family  from  Lydda. 
Two  offshoots  of  the  PFLP  are  the  PFLP- 
General  Commando  (PFLP-GC),  which  sur- 
faced In  1988,  and  the  (Popular)  Democratic 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 
(DPLP),  which  surfaced  In  1969.  The  PFLP- 
GC  has  been  under  the  command  of  Ahmed 
Jlbril,  and  the  DFLP  has  been  under  the 
commander  of  Nayef  Hawatmeh,  also  of 
Greek  Orthodox  origins. 

The  PLO  Itself  was  formed  during  a  1964 
Arab  summit  conference  meeting  In  Cairo.  At 
the  same  time  a  Palestine  Liberation  Army 
was  also  formed.  After  the  stunning  Israeli 
victories  in  1967,  Al-Fatah  gained  the  domi- 
nant position  within  the  umbrella  PLO  due 
to  the  sharp  defeat  of  the  PLA  during  the 
war. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  the  PLO  has 
had  close  official  ties  to  Mocow  for  over  a 
decade.  Arafat  reportedly  paid  private  visits 
to  Moscow  during  1968  and  1969;  in  1970 
Arafat  was  welcomed  in  Moscow  on  his  first 
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"official"  visit  and  he  has  slnoe  paid  almost 
annual  visits.  "Scores  and  hundreds  of  Pal- 
estinian officers  eligible  to  command  major 
sectors,  sujh  as  brigades,  have  graduated 
from  Soviet  military  academies  (The  New 
York  -nmes,  February  18,  1981,  quoting  Brig. 
Mohammed  Ibrahim  al-Shaier,  head  of  the 
PLC's  Moscow  office). 

Since  1966.  the  PLO  has  played  the  role  of 
catalytic  agent  for  the  Moscow-backed  Ter- 
rorist International.  This  Interlocking  global 
network  was  formally  constituted  In  Havana 
at  the  Trl-Continental  Conference  in  Janu- 
ary, 1966.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  uel- 
egates  from  over  8i  countries  and  by  100 
observers.  Prom  it  emerged  the  Afro-Aslan- 
Litln  American  Solidarity  Organization  and 
the  Latin  American  Solidarity  Organization 
(OLAS — based  in  Havana).  The  objective  of 
these  organizations  was  declared  to  be  "tO 
unite,  coordinate,  and  develop  the  struggle 
of  the  peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America"  and  "to  organize  the  fiow  of  aid 
to  National  Liberation  Movements."  The  re- 
sults in  the  Asian  sector  ended  In  Western 
defeat  In  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Oambodla.  The 
results  in  the  African  sector  have  ended, 
though  not  Irreversibly,  in  Western  defeat 
in  Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Ethiopia.  The 
results,  again  not  irreversibly  (as  Chile 
proved),  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  ended 
In  Western  defeat  in  Nicaragua. 

During  1972,  the  early  links  established 
by  the  Terrorist  International  were  signifi- 
cantly developed  in  a  series  of  meetings  In 
Lebanon,  Algeria,  Japan,  and  Dublin.  The 
meeting  in  Lebanon  was  hosted  by  PFLP 
and  Black  Septemt>er  and  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Baader-Melnhof  gang,  the  Jap- 
anese Red  Army,  the  Turkish  People's  Liber- 
ation Army,  the  TRK.  and  the  Uruguayan 
Tupamafos.  In  1974,  the  Junta  de  Coordl- 
nacion  Revel uclonarla  (JCR)  was  established 
in  Parts  to  coordinate  Latin  American  ter- 
rorist organizations.  Included  In  the  JCR 
apparatus  were  Uruguayan  Tupamaros, 
Argentine  People's  Revolutionary  Army 
(ERP),  and  Bolivia's  National  Liberation 
Army  (ELN).  The  JCR  formed  links  with 
European  terrorist  organizations,  the  Cu- 
bans, and  Middle  Eastern  groups.  Though 
disbanded  In  1977,  it  was  reformed  once 
again  after  the  Sandinlsta  victory  in  the 
sunmier  of  1979.  Other  interlocking  South 
American  terrorist  organizations  that  have 
surfaced  In  recent  years  are  the  Chilean 
MIR,  the  Colombian  M-19,  the  Argentine 
Montoneros,  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Sandinlsta 
National  Liberation  Front  (PSLN). 

Guerrilla  organizations  operating  in  El 
Salvador  today  Include  the  Popular  Forces 
for  Liberation  (PPL.  founded  in  1970),  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  National  Resistance 
(FARN,  founded  In  1975),  the  Peonle's  Rev- 
olutionary Army  (ERP,  founded  in  1971), 
and  the  armed  cadres  of  the  Salvadoran  Com- 
munist Party  (PCS).  These  four  organiza- 
tions are  under  the  military  command  of  the 
Parabimdo  Marti  National  Liberation  Front, 
which  is  Itself  under  the  political  command 
of  the  United  Revolutionary  Directorate 
(DRU). 

Aside  from  Moscow,  Colonel  Qadhafl  of 
Libya  has  become  perhaps  the  most  slRnlfi- 
cant  backer  of  the  PLO,  its  affiliates,  and  the 
Terrorist  International.  The  Libyans  cooner- 
ate  with  the  PLO  and  Its  affiliates  as  well  as 
**""  •^"'Ttns  In  training  terrorists  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  principally  In  Lebanon,  Syria.  South 
Yemen.  Libya,  and  Algeria.  Two  main  or-rans 
coordinate  International  terrorist  operations 
In  Libva:  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Relations, 
and  the  Arab  Liaison  Bureau.  Both  are  lo- 
cated in  the  People's  Palace  In  Tripoli.  The 
former  handles  recruitment  of  revolution- 
aries on  an  International  basis:  the  latter 
organizes  terrorist-training  programs  and 
arranges  financial  and  logistical  support  for 
the  Terrorist  International.  Libya's  Secret 
Service,  the  Mukhabarat,  is  interlaced  with 
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these  bureaus  and  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Soviet  KGB  via  the  East  German  Secret 
Service. 

Though  some  analysts  in  the  United  States 
pointed  to  PLO  involvement  in  the  "hostage 
crisis  "  in  Iran,  a  non-Arab  but  Islamic  state, 
their  views  were  generally  disregarded.  It  Is 
a  fact  that  the  largest  single  group  of  ter- 
rorist cadres  trained  at  the  PLO  Hummuriyah 
camp  In  Syria  in  1979  were  Iranians.  The 
internationally-recognized  authority  Robert 
Moss  reported  that,  "Some  170  Iranians  at- 
tended courses  at  the  camp,  under  a  pro- 
gram a(jreed  between  Abbas  Zamanl.  the 
chief  of  Ayatollah  Khomeini's  Revolutionary 
Guards,  and  the  head  of  the  PLO  bureau  in 
Tehran,  Hani  al-Hassan  who  figures  as  a 
highly  Influential  advisor  to  the  Iranian  re- 
gime." (London,  Daily  Telegraph,  Jime  23, 
1980.)  Moss,  In  the  same  article,  pointed  out 
that.  "Abbas  Zamanl  has  actually  trained  at 
a  Fatah  guerrilla  base  in  Lebanon." 

PLO  Involvement  In  the  "revolutionary 
process"  in  Iran  extends  back  at  least  a  dec- 
ade. A  "Palestinian  Group"  of  45  Iranians 
were  fighting  alongside  Palestinian  terror- 
ists In  1971;  some  later  returned  to  Iran 
after  recel-^lng  combat  experience  and  ad- 
vanced training.'  An  official  statement  re- 
leased in  Iran  pointed  out  that  "the  rebels 
responsible  for  the  recent  killings  and  clashes 
with  Iranian  police  (May.  1976)  received 
arms  and  funds  from  Libya  and  the  PFLP."  ' 

The  scale  of  PLO  Involvement  In  Iran  to- 
day has  been  touched  upon  by  Professor 
Houchang  Nahavandl,  an  exceptionally  well- 
informed  former  Iranian  government  Min- 
uter now  living  in  Europe.  He  writes  that  at 
the  end  of  1980  some  15,000  PLO-aflUlated 
cadres  were  scattered  throughout  Iran  ac- 
tively defending  Khomeini's  "Red  and  Black" 
revolution.  He  also  reports  that  Khomeini 
has  rronted  the  PLO  a  stlpena  of  (2  per  bar- 
rel for  every  Iranian  barrel  of  oil  in  the 
world  market.' 

If  this  startling  revelation  Is  accurate,  the 
PLO  war  chest  would  be  substantially  In- 
crensed  by  Khomeini  over  and  aho-e  the  sig- 
nificant amounts  already  provided  not  only 
by  radical  Arab  states  such  as  Libya  and  Al- 
geria, but  also  by  "conser-atlve"  feudal 
houses  In  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

Western  efforts  to  stabUlze  the  flow  of  oil 
from  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  Gulf  areas 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  same 
feudal  houses  seeking  Western  protection 
aoMvely  finance  the  PTO  and  Its  affiliates. 
While  some  may  argue  that  these  funds  are 
given  to  "pay  off"  the  PT  O  to  refrain  from 
subversive  efforts  against  these  houses,  this 
short-term  policy  is  leading  to  a  revolution- 
ary process  that  in  the  end  may  well  consume 
the  royal  patrons.  Furthermore,  "conserva- 
tive" Arab  recycling  of  petrodoUars  to  PLO 
activities  posss  a  dlr?ot  threa;t  to  Western 
Europe,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  South  Af- 
rica, and  such  Pacific  states  as  Japan  and 
the  Philippines,  not  to  mention  Israel  itself. 

Nicaragua,  under  the  rule  of  the  Sandin- 
lsta National  Liberation  Front  (FSLN),  has 
become  the  main  safe  haven  and  training 
center  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  the 
Terrorist  International,  while  Cuba  remains 
the  Command  Center  and  base.  The  cadres  of 
the  FSLN,  founded  In  1963,  have  been  trained 
not  only  in  Cuba  and  Eastern  Europe  but 
also  in  the  subterranean  networks  of  the 
PLO  and  Its  affiliates  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
late  President  Somoza  himself  recorded  in 
his  memoir,  Niciragua  Betrayed,  that  "all  of 
the  [Sandinlsta]  leaders  had  been  trained  in 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  the  PLO,  Libya,  and 
Panama;  and  they  were  tough.  They  knew 
tactics  and  their  knowledge  of  weaponry  was 


first  rate."  •  He  also  noted  that  "Some  of  the 
Sandinistas  had  been  active  with  the  PLO  In 
Israel  ten  years  previously  |ln  late  1963]."* 
The  Constitutional  President  of  Nicaragua 
following  Somoza  (for  Just  43  hours).  Fran- 
cisco Urcuyo  Mallano,  specifically  records  in 
his  memoir.  Solos,  that  relations  between  the 
FSLN  and  the  PLO  were  sealed  In  Mexico 
City  some  10  years  ago  by  FSLN  representa- 
tive Benito  Escobar  and  a  high-ranking  PLO 
emissary.  He  further  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  during  the  same  period.  FSLN  ter- 
rorist Patricio  Arguello  Ryan  was  killed  by 
counter-terrorist  forces  during  an  incident 
In  which  a  Black  September  unit  attempted 
to  highjack  an  El  Al  Jetliner  in  Europe.*  Ar- 
guello was  an  integral  part  of  the  Black  Sep- 
tember cadre-system  which  Included  non- 
Arab  elements.  FSLN  cadres  are  known  to 
have  been  trained  in  Lebanon.  Libya,  and  In 
Algeria  under  PLO  auspices.  Arafat  himself 
publicly  boasted  in  Managua,  Nicaragua, 
during  July,  1980,  that  the  FSLN  had  received 
training  and  Indeed  had  fought  with  the  PLO 
In  the  Middle  East. 

Thousands  of  armed  terrorist/guerrillas 
Joined  with  the  FSLN  during  its  assault  on 
the  Somoza  government  and  formed  "Inter- 
national Brigades"  on  the  model  of  those 
In  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Among  these  cad- 
res were  Argentine  ERP  and  Montoneros. 
Uruguayan  Tupamaros,  Chilean  MIR,  Co- 
lombian M-19.  as  well  as  Panamanian,  Hon- 
duran.  Mexican,  and  Venezuelan  nationals.  A 
network  of  terrorist  training  bases  exists 
today  In  Nicaragua-  Among  the  locations 
cited  by  specialists  are:  Estell,  Montelimar 
(the  former  Somoza  estate),  Somotillo,  Oco- 
tal,  Tamartndo,  Puerto  Cabezas,  the  Island 
of  Soletlname  (In  Lake  Nicaragua) ,  and  sev- 
eral in  the  Punta  Coeegulna  area  (right 
across  from  EH  Salvador).  In  addition  to 
Cuban  and  PLO  Instructors  there  are  vet- 
eran cadres  from  the  Argentine,  Chilean, 
and  Uruguayan  groups  mentioned  above. 
These  training  camps  have  been  and  are  pre- 
paring terrorists  for  the  assault  on  El  Sal- 
vador, Guatemala,  and  Honduras  as  well  as 
for  activity  in  South  America.  Not  only  have 
PLO  cadres  been  active  in  training  camps  in 
Nicaragua  but  they  have  also  been  reported 
active  In  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala.  In  fact. 
It  has  been  established  that  the  PLO,  Algeria. 
Libya,  and  Iraq,  as  well  as  Cuba,  Nicaragua, 
Mexico,  and  Panama,  have  been  supplying 
weapon.«  and  financing  to  the  Salvadoran 
revolutionary  forces. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  It  Is  not  only 
the  FSLN  who  have  had  long-standing  close 
workmg  relations  with  the  PLO;  the  Argen- 
tine Montoneros.  for  example,  have  had  such 
relations.  Horacio  Mendizabal,  a  Montonero 
killed  by  Argentine  counter-terrorist  forces 
on  September  17,  1979,  w«s  a  key  liaison  cadre 
between  the  Montonero  executive  directorate 
and  the  PLO.  He  had  lived  In  France,  Spain, 
and  Lebanon,  and  in  April,  1979  formed  links 
with  the  Palestinian  group  operating  In 
Tehran. 

There  Is  another  aspect  to  the  use  of 
Nicaragua  as  a  safe  haven  for  the  Terrorist 
International.  It  Is  known  that  Nicaragua  Is 
Issuing  false  passports  to  terrorist  cadres. 
Several  Cubans  using  these  passports  were 
apprehended  in  the  United  States  recently. 
That  PLO  cadres,  as  well  as  other  terrorists, 
could  Infiltrate  the  United  States,  or  other 
countries,  using  these  passports  is  raising 
grave  concern  in  a  number  of  capitals. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  released  on 
February  19,  1981  extensive  Intelligence 
documentation  of  Soviet  bloc  support  for  the 
Salvadoran  Insurgents.  In  addition,  Law- 
rence Eagleburger  was  sent  to  Western 
Europe  and  General  Vernon  Walters  to  South 
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the  region. 

S.  administration,  by  focussing 

of  international  terrorism  and 

involvement  In  it,  offers  the 

coordinated  international  effort 

grave  threat.  Under  no  clrcum- 

1  ver,  should  it  be  forgotten  that 

of  the  Terrorist  International 

t(onal  Liberation  Movements  re- 

e  part  of  the  Soviet  order  of 

current  era,  as  expressed  In  Its 

Three  Revolutionary  Streams. 

El   Salvador,    or   any    case    of 

revolution,   cannot   be  sepa- 

6  overall  challenge  posed   by 

strategy. 

to  the  PLO  it  is  obvious  that 
)f  its  activities  as  some  sort  of 
in  Middle  Eastern  politics  is 
aitigmatic.    Those    who.    taking 
th  Ink  to  be  a  "hardheaded"  attl- 
!  upplies,  defend  the  "conserva- 
Imes  around  the  Persian  Gulf 
fihanclng     global     revolutionary 
I  lust  expand  their  horizons, 
long  since  expanded  far  he- 
al Middle  Eastern  context  not 
Western  Hemisphere,  but  also 
Africa,  where  it  is  comprehen- 
wlth  Soviet  bloc  activity  in 
ue.  Tanzania,   Zimbabwe, 
The  PLO  plays  a  pivotal  role  in 
ndtwork  that  also  allocates  roles 
Montoneros.  Uruguayan  Tupa- 
M'R.  the  El  Salvadoran  Fara- 
Liberatlon  Front,  and  Italian 
( adres. 

America  the  vital  Interests  of 
are  directly  threatened  by 
International  spearheaded  by 
entire  Western  industrial  base 
by  the  activities  of  the  Ter- 
in  conjunction  with  the 
Movements  waging  the 
for  Moscow  in  southe-n  Af- 
Is|amic  states  have  been  accused 
'oil  weapon"  in  the  past,  the 
'  may  pose  even  greater  long- 
to  Western   stability.   In   this 
are  clearly  broader  Issues  to 
consideration  by  Western  capl- 
poltcles  towards  the  Mid- 


Mozi  mbiqv 


LI  be  ration 


for  ning 


die  East.  An  Intensive  reappraisal  is  certainly 
in  order  today. 

PARAQUAT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  provision  in 
S.  1196  repealing  the  ban  on  paraquat. 
We  are  at  a  crucial  point  in  this  coun- 
try's fight  agtilnst  drug  abuse.  When  the 
level  of  illicit  drug  use  among  young 
Anaericans  of  high  school  age  is  probably 
higher  than  that  in  any  other  indus- 
trialized nation  in  the  world,  it  is  time 
for  decisive  action.  With  the  potency  of 
the  marihuana  available  on  our  streets 
having  increased  dramatically  since  1975, 
the  dangers  of  this  drug  are  becoming 
painfully  clear  to  this  Nation's  youth. 

I  have  seen,  as  we  all  have,  the  tragic 
results  of  such  drug  abuse  in  wasted  po- 
tential, isolation,  and  imhappiness. 
Studies  have  shown  that  marihuana  use 
interferes  with  memory,  intellectual 
functioning,  motivation,  and  driving 
ability.  In  addtiion,  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  acciunulate  scientific  data  on  the 
health  effects  of  long-term  ex'-o-^^ure  to 
marihuana,  which  shows  deleterious  ef- 
fects on  the  lungs  and  the  reproductive 
system  and  suggests  adverse  effects  on 
the  cardiovascular  system  and  brain 
cellular  structure. 

We  must  act  now  to  change  this  trend 
and  to  fight  drug  abuse  in  any  way  pos- 
sible with  all  of  our  resources.  We  must 
warn  young  people  of  the  dangers  of 
marihuana  and  assist  fam  lies,  edura- 
tors,  and  communities  in  developing  pro- 
grams to  combat  drug  abuse.  We  must 
attack  the  drug  supply  at  all  points — its 
source,  the  point  of  importation,  and  at 
the  level  of  the  distributors  and  pushers. 
The  paraquat  provision  of  S.  1196  ad- 
dresses the  marihuana  problem  at  its 
source,  the  most  effective  point  to  com- 
bat drug  use.  Paraquat  is  the  most 
powerful  herbicide  we  have  because  it  is 
fast  acting,  which  means  the  marihuana 
is  destroyed  before  the  farmer  can  har- 
vest it.  The  Mexican  Government's  suc- 
cess in  eradicating  its  marihuana  crop 
proved  paraquat's  effectiveness  and  re- 
duced Mexico  to  a  secondary  supplier  of 
our  illicit  drugs. 

The  last  Congress  banned  paraouat  in 
response  to  political  pressure  after  re- 
ports of  possible  health  hazards  of  mari- 
huana contaminated  with  paraquat  en- 
tering this  country  were  widely  public- 
ized. A  careful  analysis  of  further  data 
on  paraquat's  effects  when  inhaled  and 
the  chances  of  exposure  shows  that  the 
dangers  were  greatly  exaggerated. 

Concentrated  paraquat  will  damage 
the  lungs,  but  the  amount  of  paraquat 
actually  reaching  the  lungs  through 
marihuana  smoking  is  extremely  small 
and  varies  considerably  based  on  factors 
which  include  the  concentrat'on  of  para- 
quat in  the  contaminated  marihuana,  the 
amount  of  paraquat  that  passes  un- 
changed in  the  smoke,  and  the  smoking 
habits  of  the  marihuana  user.  In  addi- 
tion, initial  estimates  of  the  percentage 
of  contaminated  marihuana  on  the  U.S. 
market  were  high,  and  the  data  now 
shows  less  than  1  percent  nationwide 
and  onlv  2.2  percent  m  the  Southwest 
part  of  the  country.  Tho=e  few  smokers 
at  risk  could  be  warned  of  paraquat  con- 
tamination by  a  chemical  marker,  which 


should  be  developed  in  the  next  few 
years. 

1  oeiieve  it  is  even  more  important  that 
in  bann'ng  paraquat  there  was  no  bal- 
rnc'ng  of  the  possible  risks  of  paranrnt 
inhalation  against  the  known  health 
hazards  of  smoking  marihuana.  Because 
of  a  highly  speculative  risk  to  a  poten- 
tially small  number  of  smokers,  we  are 
losing  an  opporttmity  to  wipe  out  the 
source  of  a  drug  that  we  know  causes 
harm  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
young  people. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse,  I  believe  it  is 
imperative  that  we  act  now  to  allow 
funding  of  paraquat  eradication  pro- 
grams. 

LEBANON 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  would  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois,  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, have  a  moment  to  discuss  how 
this  bill  will  affect  the  crisis  situation 
now  in  Lebanon?  What  is  the  level  of 
military  aid  and  what  will  go  to  Lebanon 
in  th's  legislation? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  welcome  the  concern  of 
my  colleague  from  Utah  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon.  This  bill  provides  funds 
to  strengthen  the  Lebanese  armed  forces 
as  follows:  $15  million  for  FMS  financ- 
ing; $5  million  in  economic  support 
funds;  and  $1  million  in  military  train- 
ing. It  is  designed  to  aid  the  efforts  of 
President  Sarkis,  Defense  Minister  Skaff. 
and  Chief  of  Staff  Khouri  to  rebuild  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  is  my  understanding, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  sent  a  letter  of  appreciation  to  the 
President  of  Lebanon  for  his  personal  as- 
sistance in  the  successful  cease-fire  ne- 
gotiations this  summer  carried  on  by 
Ambassador  Hablb.  Certainly,  we  have  a 
national  Interest  in  seeing  a  strong,  au- 
thoritative central  government  in  Leba- 
non if  the  cease-fire  is  to  continue.  Yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  are  only  just  beginning  to  re- 
build after  the  destructive  civil  war  of 
the  last  6  years.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  the  pace  with  which  we 
are  delivering  military  eouipment  to 
Lebanon  is  going  to  be  adequate  to  per- 
mit the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  to  main- 
tain the  authority  of  the  central  govern- 
ment In  the  years  ahead. 

A  weak  central  government  not  only 
is  dangerous  for  the  people  of  Lebanon, 
but  also  threatens  the  security  of  Israel 
whose  military  planners  are  very  aware 
of  the  operational  bases  of  the  PLO  in 
southern  Lebanon  which  stretch  all  the 
way  north  to  the  capital  in  Beirut.  I  just 
do  not  see  how  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  can  maintain  order  when  the  PLO 
has  been  receiving  dozens  of  tanks  this 
year.  Some  estimates  go  as  high  as  100 
tanks  of  Soviet  origin  that  are  now  In 
the  hands  of  the  PLO.  I  understand  our 
Embassy  in  Beirut  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment support  Lebanon's  request  for  30 
or  40  American-made  M-48  tanks  to  be 
delivered  as  soon  as  possible.  Do  you  sup- 
port this  request,  Mr.  Chairman?  Can  it 
be  expedited  and  accelerated  under  this 
proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  PERCY.  My  distinguished  col- 
league makes  a   very  persuasive  case. 
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This  bill  would  provide  funds  for  M-43 
tanks  and  other  weapons  requested  by 
the  Government  of  Lebanon,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  situation  there  you  have 
described  would  justify  an  acceleration 
of  the  pace  of  delivery  of  the  M-48  tanks. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
reason  this  equipment  should  not  be  ex- 
pedited. We  will  monitor  this  carefully, 
I  can  reassure  my  colleagues,  and  I 
thank  Senator  Hatch  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HATCH.  With  these  reassurances 
about  the  high  priority  that  we  in  the 
Senate  believe  should  be  given  to  ac- 
celerating the  delivery  of  M-48  tanks  to 
Lebanon,  many  will  support  your  ap- 
proach. I  hope  we  can  Insure  that  the 
cease-fire  in  Lebanon  can  be  maintained 
and  that  Lsraeli  security  as  well  can  be 
enhanced  by  this  action. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman.  The  land  of  Lebanon  has  suf- 
fered long  from  the  predatory  attacks  of 
its  neighbors  and  the  PLO.  The  least  we 
can  do  is  to  expedite  the  shipments  of 
heavy  materiel  that  we  have  promised, 
and  I  am  delighted  at  the  assurances  of 
our  capable  chairman. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  these  concerns  about  Lebanon  and 
hope  some  way  can  be  found  to  expedite 
the  tank  shipments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  seek  recog- 
nition? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  May  we 
have  third  reading  first? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  th'rd  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  indulgence  of  the  Senator  from. 
Virginia,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  minority: 
Jerry  Christlanson,  Gerry  Connolly, 
David  Lawther  Johnson,  Barry  Sklar. 
Peter  Galbraith.  William  Ashworth,  and 
Janice  O'Cormell. 

I  also  express  deep  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  majority :  Ed 
Sanders,  Hans  Binnendijk,  Joel  John- 
son, Margaret  Hayes,  Marv  Locke,  Bob 
Russell,  Alison  Rosenberg,  Graeme  Ban- 
nerman,  and  Alan  Sofrin. 

To  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
ranking  minority  member  and  all  the 
members  of  the  committee,  I  extend  deep 
appreciation  for  their  work  and  assist- 
ance, particularly  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  who  has 
been  so  cooperative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  page  1  of  the  committee  report.  The 
fiRures  show  this :  That  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981,  the  foreign  aid  authorizations  in- 
corporated into  this  proposal  for  1981 
are  $4  9  billion.  For  1932,  the  authoriza- 
tion in  the  piece  of  legislation  we  will 
vote  on  in  a  moment  is  $5.8  billion.  That 
is  a  17-percent  increase  in  si>end'-ng  for 
foreign  aid  in  this  1  fiscal  year.  1982,  vis- 
a-vis  1981. 

This  is  a  time  of  huge  budget  deficits. 
It  is  a  time  when  our  country  is  faced 
with  tremendous  infiatlor.  It  is  a  time 
when  none  of  us  knows  precisely  how  we 
are  going  to  balance  the  budget.  To  come 
in  with  a  piece  of  legislation,  as  we  are 
tonight,  with  a  17-percent  Increase  in 
foreign  aid  spending  seems  to  me  to  be 
totally  unjustified.  I  will  vote  against 
this  proposal. 

I  pornt  out  that  the  17-percent  in- 
crease in  foreign  aid  spending  whxh  will 
be  voted  on  tonight  comes  on  the  pre- 
cise day  that  our  national  debt  went 
over  the  $1  trillion  mark.  Today.  October 
22,  the  national  debt,  for  the  first  time, 
exceeded  $1  trillion:  and  we  are  for  ow- 
ing that  ui  now  with  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
po-a'  vh'ch  ha'~.  b-p"  'rcr^ased  b'  i5 
percent  over  the  previous  year.  It  is 
total!y  iinii's^ifled. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  remind  my  colleague 
with  great  respect  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  reduced  President 
Reagan's  budget  by  $9')0  million. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  XR.  I  remind 
my  dear  colleague  from  Illinois  that  it 
still  repre-rents  an  increase  of  17  percent. 
That  is  what  his  own  figures  show. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after  sev- 
eral days  of  debate,  the  time  has  now 
come  to  vote  on  this  year's  foreign  assist- 
ance bill.  I  rec33:nize  that  at  a  time  when 
our  domestic  economy  is  not  as  hesdthy 
as  we  would  like,  and  when  we  are  cutting 
back  on  domestic  programs,  it  is  difficult 
to  register  a  vote  in  favor  of  foreign 
assistance.  But  I  believe  there  are  several 
reasons  we  should  do  so. 

First,  I  would  note  that  the  foreign 
£,sslstance  bill  is  not  a  major  Item  in  our 
Federal  budget — this  bill  is  only  around 
1.6  percent  of  our  Federal  expenditures. 
This  program  has  shrunk  steadily  rela- 
tive to  our  budget  and  to  our  GNP  over 
the  past  25  years.  It  is  $930  million  less 
than  President  Reagan's  original  request 
and  almost  identical  to  his  current  total 
request. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  a  variety  of 
new  policy  requirements  and  terminates 
or  modifies  a  number  of  old  ones.  The  bill 
thus  provides  a  current  statement  of  the 
policies  and  conditions  which  the  Con- 
gress desires  In  conducting  a  foreign 
assistance  program.  Without  new  legis- 
lation, the  executive  branch  would  be 
forced  to  conduct  a  foreign  assistance 
program  under  requirements  put  in 
place  for  a  different  time  and  different 
circumstances. 

Finally,  this  bill  provides  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  critical  means  of  conduct- 


ing our  foreign  policy.  Our  country  now 
faces  many  challenges  In  the  world. 
President  Reagan,  in  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man Percy,  noted  that — 

This  bin  would  pro.'ide  vital  tools  to  assist 
us  in  meeting  these  challenges  and  promote 
and  protect  America's  Interests  abroad.  The 
reduction  of  these  assistance  programs  would 
have  serious  repercussions  on  our  foreign 
policy  and  would  endanger  our  national 
security  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  vote,  I  would 
like  to  warmly  cwnmend  the  floor  man- 
agers, the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Illinois  and  Rhode  Island,  for  their  work 
on  this  bill.  They  have  managed  to  deal 
with  a  variety  of  amendments,  several 
involving  issues  on  which  many  Senators 
had  very  strong  feelings,  with  tact  and 
understanding.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  ^Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenbehger).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  .  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwate:?)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch*,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  ( Mr.  Laxalt  > , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  SYMM3).  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are  neces- 
sarlv  ab -ent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
H'.TCH)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Sym-'s*   would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Br«d- 
LEY),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
B:tmpers).  the  Senator  f'om  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burtck)  ,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  B-yrd), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  De^on- 
ciNi),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennfdy).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Met-enbaum),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes).  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser), 
the  Senator  from  Ma-.sachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNG's),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Willi'MS),  and  the  Serator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Bu^dick)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator      from      Massachusetts      (Mr. 

KENNE-5Y)  . 

If  present  and  vot'ng.  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  other  Senator  in  the  Chamber  desir- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40. 
nays  33.  as  follows: 
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Baker 

Baucus 

Blden 

Boschwltz 

ChRfee 

Cbllea 

Cochran 

Coben 

Cranston 

Dan  forth 

DlTcm 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Olenn 


AbdZMr 
Arm'trone 
BratMB 
Bo  ran 
Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Cannon 
Bagletdn 
East 
Ercn 

Port 
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1  or  VOTINO— 27 


Bndlsy 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Rf  bcrt  i 

D'Amato 

DeConcInl 

Denton 

Dodd 

So  the  bli: 
passed,  as 


SBC.  101.    ( 

port  Control 

(1)  In 
that  tollows 
consent' 
Ing  In  lieu 
suhsectlon  ( 
third  sentence 
sections  SOSf 
elgn  Assist 
anv   ma  tor 
terms  of   its 
•14.000.000  or 
or  related 
valued  (In 
cost)  at  $50 

(2)  In 
that  follows 
consent 
p.nd  In^ertin"? 
of  nnv  malor 
terms   of   Its 
•14.000.000  or 
or  defense 
orlelnal   acn 
more,  the 
or  aonro^ed 

(b)  The  fl 
of  such  Act  ts 

(1)   by 
sertlng  In  llei 


Oorton 

Hart 

Hawkins 
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(S.  1196),  as  amended,  was 
f  t)llows : 

S.  1196 
An  act  to  amknd  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to 
authorize  a  pproprlatlons  for  development 
and  security  assistance  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982.  to  authorize  aporoprla- 
tlons  for  th  !  Peace  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  f(  r  other  purposes 
Be  it  enact  'd  by  the  Sevatc  and  House  of 
RepresentalU  !s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  I'onoresa  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  c  Ited  as  the  "International  Se- 
curity and  D  svelopment  Cooperation  Act  of 
1981 

TITLE  I— MitlTARY  SALES  AND  RELATED 
PROGRAMS 

REPOiTS    TO    THE    CONGRESS 

(ai 


Section  3fd)  of  the  Arms  Ex- 
Act  Is  amended — 

pan  eraph  ( n  .  by  striking  out  all 

'  rhe  President  mav  not  Rive  his 

thrcueh  "Act  of  1961"  and  Insert- 

ttereof  "under  paragraph  (2)  of 

(a||  of  this  section  or  under  the 

of  such  subsection,  or  under 

)(1)  or  50.?(aU4i  of  the  Por- 

tan-le  Act  of  1961,  to  the  transfer  of 

qefense   equipment   valued    (In 

original    acquisition   cost)    at 

more,  or  of  any  defense  article 

training  or  other  defense  service 

te-ms  of  Its  original  acquisition 

(00.000  or  more."; 

paraPTaph   (3),  by  strlklni?  out  all 

The  President  may  not  give  his 

thrcueh  "section  38  of  this  Act," 

In  ll»u  thereof  "to  the  transfer 

defense  eqiilnment  valued  (In 

orlelnal    acnulsl^lon   cost)    at 

more,  or  of  anv  defense  article 

s«rvlce   valued    (In   terms  of  Its 

u  sitlon  cost)    at  «,50,noo.noo  or 

expert  of  wht'-h  hns  bern  licensed 

V  nder  section  38  of  this  Act,". 

nt  sentence  of  section  36(b)  (1) 

amended — 


striding  out  "«2SOnoono" 
thereof  "•50,000.000" 


and  In- 
and 


(2)  by  ctrlklng  out  "•7,000.000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "•14,000,000". 

(c)  Section  36(c)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "«7,C00,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$14,OO0.OCO":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "J25,n00,00O"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$50,000,000". 

(d)  Section  36(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "such  subsection"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (c)(1)  of 
this  section". 

(6)  Section  109(e)  of  the  Interaatlonal  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1980  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "•7.000.000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "•14,000,000":  and 

(2)  by  strliting  out  "$25,000,000"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "»50,000.000". 

PBOPOSED  TaANSrEII.S  OR  SALKS  TO  THE  NORTH 
ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION.  JAPAN. 
AUSTRALIA.    OS   NEW    ZEALAND 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  3(d)(2)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(2)  Unless"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(2)  (A)  Except  as 
provided  In  subpara^aph  (B),  unless";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B)  Unless  the  President  states  In  the 
certification  submitted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  which  requires  that  consent  to 
the  proposed  transfer  become  effective  Im- 
mediately In  the  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States,  In  the  case  of  a  pro- 
posed transfer  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  or  any  member  country  of  such 
Organization,  Japan,  Australia,  or  Ne-v  Zea- 
land, such  consent  shall  not  become  e.Tec- 
tlvo  until  fifteen  calendar  days  after  the 
d^'.te  of  such  submission  and  such  consent 
shall  bpcome  effective  then  only  If  the  Con- 
grer,s  does  not  adopt,  within  such  fifteen- 
day  period,  a  concurrent  resolution  disap- 
proving the  proposed  transfer.". 

(b)(1)  Section  36(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  In  the  fifth  sentence  by  strl'-Ing 
out  "If  the  Congress,  within  th'rty  calendar 
fla-s  after  reeelvlnc:  su'-h  certlflcntlon,"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowInT:  ", 
with  respect  to  a  proposed  sale  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  any  member 
country  of  such  Organization.  Jaoan.  Aua- 
trnlla.  or  New  Zealand.  If  the  Congress, 
within  fifteen  calendar  days  after  receiving 
such  certification,  or  with  resnect  to  a  pro- 
posed sale  to  anv  other  co"ntrv.  If  the  Con- 
gress within  thirtv  calendar  days  after  re- 
ceiving such  certification,". 

(2)  Section  36(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  hy  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "except  that  for  purposes  of  consid- 
eration of  any  resolution  with  resnect  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  any 
member  country  of  such  Or>ranlzatlon,  Ja- 
pan, Australia,  or  New  Zealand.  It  shnll  be 
In  o'der  In  the  Senn'-e  to  move  to  d's'-hcrrre 
a  committee  to  which  such  resolution  was 
referred  If  such  committee  hps  not  renor*ed 
such  resolution  at  the  end  of  five  calendar 
days  after  Its  Introduction". 

PERSONNEL    PERPOnMINO    DEFENSE    SERVICES 

Sec.  103  Section  21(c)  (?)  of  the  A'ms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  Within  forty-elt^ht  hours  of  the  ex- 
istence of.  or  a  change  In  status  of  hostili- 
ties or  terrorist  acts,  which  may  endanger 
American  lives  or  p-opert.y.  Involving  a 
country  In  which  United  States  personnel 
aro  performing  defense  services  pursuant  to 
this  Act  or  the  Porel-rn  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  the  President  shaH  submit  to  the 
Spea''er  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
a  report.  In  writing,  classified  If  necessary, 
setting  forth — 


"(A)  the  Identity  of  such  country; 

"(B)  a  descrlpMon  of  such  hojtllltles  or 
terrorist  acts;  and 

"(C)  the  number  of  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  and  the  number  of 
United  States  civilian  personnel  that  may 
be  endangered  by  such  hostilities  or  ter- 
rorist acts.". 

NONKECXntRINO      RESEARCH      AWD      OBVELOPIfXIfT 
COSTS 

Sec,  104.  Section  21(e)(3)  of  the  Arm* 
Export  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "standardization"  the  following:  ".  tn 
standartlzatlon  with  the  armed  forces  of 
Japan.  Australia,  or  New  Zealand  (In  fur- 
therance of  the  mutual  defense  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  those 
countries)", 

AtTTHORIZATION    AND    ACUREGATE    CEILINGS 

Sec.  105  (a)  Section  31(a)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "•500.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "•990,900.000 
for  the  ilscal  year  1982". 

(b)  Section  31(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 
(1)  m  paragraph  (1)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1981  shall 
not  exceed  •'"00,000,000'"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1982  shall  not  ex- 
ceed •990,9000,000";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  borrowers  of  such  credits  shall 
be  released  from  their  contractual  liability 
to  repay  the  United  States  Government  with 
respect  to  such  credits  and  participation  In 
credits."; 

(2  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "fiscal 
year  1981  shall  not  exceed  •2,616.000,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1083 
shall  not  exceed  •.3,035.500,000";  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out 
"fl=cal  year  1981"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "fiscal  year  1982",  and  by  striking  out  ".  of 
which  $200,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  costs  associated  with  the  relocation  of 
Israeli  forces  from  the  Slnal". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  31(c)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal 
year  1981"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "fis- 
cal year  1932". 

(d)  The  principal  amount  of  loans  guaran- 
teed under  section  24(a)  of  such  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982  with  respect  to  Egypt. 
Greece.  Sudan.  Somalia,  and  Turkey  shall 
(If  and  to  the  extent  each  such  country  so 
desires)  be  repaid  in  not  more  than  twenty 
years,  following  a  grace  period  of  ten  years 
en  repayment  of  principal. 

REPEAL 

Sec  106.  Section  38(b)(3)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  Is  repealed. 

AGENTS  fees   AND   OTHER    PATMENTS 

Sec  107.  (a)  Section  39  of  the  Arms  Ex- 
po^^  Control  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection   (a); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b).  (c). 
and  (d)  as  subsecltons  (a),  (b).  and  (c). 
respectively; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (a),  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (2).  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  President  may.  as  he  determines 
will  be  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  by  regulation  prohibit,  limit,  or 
prescribe  conditions  with  respect  to  contri- 
butions, gifts,  commissions,  and  fees  paid, 
or  offered  or  agreed  to  be  paid,  by  any  person 
in  connection  with — 

"(1)  sales  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  under  section  23.  or  of  design  and 
construction  services  under  section  29  of  this 
Act;  or 

"(2)  commercial  sales  of  defense  articles 
or  de'ense  service",  licensed  or  approved  un- 
der section  38  of  this  Act; 
to  or  for  the  a-med  forces  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try or  International  organization  in  order  to 
solicit,  promote,  or  otherwise  to  secure  the 
conclusion  of  such  sales.". 
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(b)  All  delegations,  rules,  regulations, 
orders,  or  other  lorms  of  administrative  ac- 
tion made.  Issued,  or  taken  under  such  sec- 
tion 39  of  such  Act  and  which  are  in  effect 
at  the  time  this  section  takes  effect  shall 
continue  in  effect  in  accordance  with  their 
terms  until  modified,  superseded,  set  aside, 
or  revoked  by  appropriate  authority. 

SPECIAL     DEFENSE     ACQUISITION     FUND 

Sec  108.  (a)  The  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  5— SPECIAL   DEFENSE  ACQUISI- 
TION FUND 

"SEC  61.  Special  Defense  Acquisition 
Fund— (a) Under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  m  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  estab- 
lish a  Special  Defense  Acquisition  Fund,  to 
be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  separate  from 
other  accounts,  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  to  finance  the  ac- 
quisition of  defenss  articles  and  defence 
service  In  anticipation  of  their  transfer  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
or  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  to  eligible 
foreign  counirlefc  and  International  orga- 
nizations, and  may  acquire  such  articles 
and  services  with  the  funds  in  such  account 
as  he  may  determine.  Acquisition  under  this 
chapter  of  Items  for  which  the  Initial  issue 
quantity  requirements  for  United  States 
Armed  Forces  have  not  been  fulfilled  and 
are  not  under  current  procurement  contract 
shall  be  emphasized  when  compatible  with 
security  assistance  requirements  for  the 
transfer  of  such  items.  Nothing  in  this  chap- 
ter may  be  construed  to  limit  or  impair  any 
reaponsibilities  conferred  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  this  Act  or  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961 

"(b)  The  Special  Defense  Acqtilsltlon 
Fund  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  consist  of — 

"(1)  collections  from  sales  made  under 
letters  of  offer  issued  pursuant  to  section 
21(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  representing  the  actual 
value  of  defense  articles  not  Intended  to  be 
replaced  In  stock. 

"(2)  collections  from  sales  representing 
the  value  of  aaset  use  charges  (including 
contractor  rental  payments  for  United  States 
Government-owned  plant  and  production 
equipment)  and  charges  for  the  proportion- 
ate recoupment  of  nonrecurring  research, 
development,  and  production  costs,  and 

"(3)  collections  from  sales  made  und-^r 
letters  of  offe*  (or  transfers  marte  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961)  of  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  acquired  under 
this  chapter,  representing  the  value  of  such 
Items  calculated  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  o?  section  21(a)  or  section 
22  of  this  Act  or  section  614(m)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  appropriate, 
together  with  such  funds  as  may  be  author- 
ized and  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  account. 

"(c)  The  size  of  the  Special  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Fund  may  not  exceed  such  d.ollar 
amount  os  Is  preserlbetl  in  section  13n(p)  of 
title  10,  United  Staten  Crde.  except  that  In 
any  fiscal  year  such  funds  shall  be  avnllsbie 
only  to  sueh  extent  or  In  such  omounts  ,is 
are  provided  In  advance  In  appropriation 
Acts. 

"(d)  As  part  of  Its  annual  congressional 
pre.sentatlon  material  on  security  assistance 
provided  to  the  Congress  and  as  part  of  the 
annual  written  report  to  the  Congre.ss  re- 
quired by  section  i3T(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  regarding  procurement  sched- 
ules for  e^rh  weapnn  s^s'^em  f.T-  irrbi.-'h  f-nrl- 
Ing  Butho'l'atlon  Is  reni'Ired,  the  President 
shall  pro'Ide  a  report  estimating  the  likely 
procurements  to  be  made  through  the  Special 
Defense  Acquisition  Fund. 


"Sec  62.  Usr  and  Transfer  or  Items  Pro- 
cured BY  THE  FuNj. —  (a)  No  defense  article 
or  defense  service  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  under  this  chapter  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  foreign  country  or  Inter- 
national orgonli^ation  unless  such  transfer 
Is  authorized  by  this  Act.  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  or  other  law. 

"(b)  The  President  may  authorize  the 
temporary  use  by  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  of  defenje  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices acquired  under  this  chapter  prior  to 
their  transfer  to  a  foreign  country  or  inter- 
national orgnniratlon.  if  s.ch  Is  necessary 
to  meet  national  defense  requirements  and 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  bear  the 
costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  such 
articles  or  services  while  in  their  use  and  the 
costs  of  restoration  or  replacement  upon  the 
termination  of  such  use. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  account  established 
pursuant  to  section  51(b)  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  pay  for  storage,  mnlnten-.n-e.  ."nd 
other  costs  related  to  the  preservation  and 
preparation  for  transfer  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  acquired  under  this 
chapter  prior  to  their  transfer,  as  well  as  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Incurred  in  the  acquisition  of  such 
Itemi  to  the  extent  not  reimbursed  pursuant 
to  section  43(b)  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  138  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amende^  adding  Immeilately  folio  v- 
In"  sn^-p-tloi  'f^  tV'.-' 'o"'''-'"'' """  s-"-t!on: 

"(g)  The  size  of  the  Special  Defense  Ac- 
oulslllon  Fimd  e'^tabllshed  pursuant  to 
chapter  5  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
may  not  exceed  $350,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1982  and  $700,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983.". 

LEASES  OF  DEFENSE  ARTICLES 

Sec  109.  (a)  Section  2667  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  lenses  of 
nonexcess  property.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(g)  Not  less  than  thirty  days  before  en- 
tering Into  or  renewing  any  agreement  with 
a  foreign  country  or  International  organiza- 
tion to  lease  vn<<cr  this  sent  ion  any  me  lor 
defense  equipment  (as  defined  In  section 
47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act) 
valued  at  $14,000,000  or  more  and  any  ether 
property  valued  at  $50,000,000  or  more  for  a 
period  of  more  than  one  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  PorelKn 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcis  of  the 
Senate,  a  written  notification  which  epecl- 
fles — 

"(1)  the  country  or  International  orga- 
nization to  which  the  defense  article  Is  to 
be  leased; 

"(2)  the  type,  quantity,  and  value  (In 
terms  of  replacement  cost)  of  the  defense 
article  to  be  leased; 

"(3)  the  terms  and  duration  of  the  lease; 
and 

"(4)  a  Justification  for  the  lease.  Includ- 
Ins  an  explanation  of  why  the  defense  arti- 
cle Is  being  ler>sed  rather  than  sold  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
The  President  may  waive  the  requirements 
of  t>^ls  section  If  he  determines,  and  Im- 
medl.itely  reports  to  the  Congress,  that  an 
emergency  e-tlsts  which  requires  the.t  the 
le.iso  be  entered  Into  immediately  In  the 
national  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  trane- 
mlt  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives r.nd  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Ser'-ices  of  the  Senate 
not  more  than  sixty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter  a  listing  (classified  If  ne<«s- 
sary)    of  all   property  valued  at  •  1.000.000 


or  more  which  was  leased,  during  che  quar- 
ter for  which  such  report  Is  submitted,  to  • 
foreign  gove-n—ent,  for  a  period  of  more  than 
one  year  under  this  section. 

"(1)  Any  reference  to  sales  of  defease  ar- 
ticles under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
in  any  provision  of  law  restricting  the  coun- 
tries or  organizations  to  which  such  sales 
may  be  made  shall  be  deemed  to  include  a 
reference  to  'eases  of  defense  art:cles  under 
this  section.". 

(b)  Section  109  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1983  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  36(a)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  Is  amended  by  deleting  para- 
graph (10), 

MILITART    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  110.  (a)  Section  604(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  Wl.- 
400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982. 

"(2)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
-.u*^s?ctlon  are  puthorlzed  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.". 

(b)  Section  506(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$50,000,000"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "•100,000.000". 

(c)  Section  503(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "specified  In  section 
S04(a)  ( 1 )  of  this  Act,  within  the  dollar  limi- 
tations of  that  section,"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "country,". 

STOCKPILINC  OF  DEFENSE  ARTICLES  FOB 
FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 

Sec.  111.  Section  514(b)(2)  of  the  Foreign 
A'Mlstance  Act  of  1981  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$85,a30,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$160,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982". 

INTERNATIONAL  MILITART  ASSISTANCE  AND 
SALES  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  112.  Section  515  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read  as 
fol'nws: 

"Sec.  515.  Overseas  Management  of  As- 
sistance AND  Sales  Programs. —  (a)  In  order 
ro  carry  out  Ms  resnonsltilMtles  for  the 
manaf^ement  of  International  security  as- 
sistance programs  conducted  tinder  this 
cbsi*pr,  c>niter  5  of  this  nart.  and  vnrler 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  the  President 
mav  assign  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  to  foreirni  countries  to 
perform  necessary  management  and  other 
functions  related  to  such  pro -rams.  The  to- 
tal numbe'  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
assigned  under  this  section  In  each  foreign 
country  may  not  exceed  the  number  Justi- 
fied to  the  Congress  In  the  congressional 
precentatlon  materials  for  such  foreign  coun- 
try, unless  the  Committee  on  Forei"n  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  anJ  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  so  notified. 

"(b)  Mem-lerj  of  the  Armed  Forces  as- 
signed to  a  forelin  coun'ry  under  this  section 
shall  serve  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Dip- 
lomatic Mission  to  that  country. 

"(c)  The  numerical  limitations  contained 
In  subsection  (a)  of  ihls  sec'lon  si-'all  not 
apply  to  members  of  ihe  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  Stares  performing  services  for 
r,De.7lfic  punrses  and  for  fixed  p?rio:is  of  time 
on  a  fully  re!mburs-\ble  ba  li  under  -ectlon 
21(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  It  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Congres-.  that  training  as- 
sistp.r.re  in  countries  to  which  military  per- 
sonnel are  osl^jned  un^er  this  seftlon  shall 
primarily  be  provided  by  other  personnel 
who  a-e  not  a'^slgner^  unde-  this  section  and 
who  are  deta'led  for  limited  periods  to  per- 
form specific  tasks. 

"(d)   Effective  October  1.  1982.  the  entire 
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1NTE3NATIONAI,    MU-PrART    EDUCATION    AND 
TSAXNING 

SEC.  113.  feectlon  512  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  ol  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
••$34.000.0(K  for  the  fiscal  year  1981"  and  In- 
serting in  leu  thereof  "$47,700,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1  982". 

PE  ^CEKEEPINC     OPERATIONS 

Sec.  114.  Section  552(a)  of  the  Foreign 
A-.sls'an-e  '  "t  ^t  lofii  is  smenf^ed  bv  ■striking 
out  "»25,00<  ,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981"  and 
inserting  '.r  liiu  thereof  "$19,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1  982". 

TITLE   II --ECONOMIC     SUPPORT     FUND 
AJD  OTHER   PROGRAMS 


E  rOVOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 
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(a)(1)  Section  631(b)(1)  of  the 
stance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended 
lUt  "fiscal  year  19R1.  $2,065,300.- 
isertln"  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal. 
548.500.000". 

531  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  following: 
ess  than  15  percent  of  the  funds 
be  approrirlated  for  each  fiscal 
to   this   chapter,   which   are 
the  Commodity  Import  Pro- 
the  nurchase  of  commodities 
the  United  States,  shall  be  avail- 
the  purpose  of  financing  the 
agricultural   commodities  pro- 
United  States.". 
531  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
funds  appropriated  pursuant 
(1),  up  to  $75,000,000  may  be 
as    a    special    requirements 
that  none  of  such  funds  may  be 
the  Committee  on  Foreign 
the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Commlttee  on  Approrriations 
of  the  Congress  are  notified 
in  advance  of  such  obligation.". 
532  of  such  Act  is  amended 
ows: 
[JsE  OP  Pisf-AL  Year  1*'82  Funds. — 
funds  authorized  to  be  anpro- 
rarry   out    this   chapter   for   the 
982,  not   less  than   $806,000,000 
only  for  Israel  and  not  less 
000  shall  be  available  only  for 
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"(b)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  c.nrry  cut.  this  chnier  lor  the 
fiscal  year  1S32.'  530C.000.000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  Turkey.  Not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  funds  made  available  to  Turkey  under 
this  chapter  lor  the  f;scal  year  1JS2  shall  be 
provided  on  n  grant  basis. 

"(c)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982,  $10,000,000  shnll  be  available  only 
for  Cyprus  for  refupee  relief,  reconstruction. 
and  educational  exchange  programs. 

"(d)  Of  tlie  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  chapter  for  the 
fiscal  year  1082,  S15.000.000  shall  be  available 
only  for  Costa  Rica  for  the  purposes  of  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

"(e)(1)  Up  to  $50,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  thl.s  chapter  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  may  be  made  available  for 
emergency  use  under  this  chapter  when  the 
national  Inerosts  of  the  United  States 
urgently  require  ecoi.oniic  support  to  pro- 
mote econniulc  or  polltlcil  stability. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)(1), 
(b),  and  (c)  of  this  section,  up  to  6  per 
centum  of  the  funds  arallable  for  any  coun- 
try or  region  pur.-uont  to  such  sub.sectlons 
may  be  u.red  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(f)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  th!-,  chapter  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
may  be  made  avnl'nble  to  Syria. 

"(g)  Of  the  funds  aufhori?:cd  to  be  appro- 
priated to  cnrr--  out  tlils  chapter  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982.  not  le^s  than  $5,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  Tunisia 

"(h)  Of  the  funds  cii'horlTed  to  he  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982.  $100,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  Palrlstan. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro'lslon 
of  the  law.  of  the  fvnds  ni'thorl7cd  to  be 
approprlnterl  to  carrv  out  thl-  clmn'er  for  the 
fiscal  year  1082,  S5.000.0"0  shall  be  available 
only  for  Polnnd  fur  the  -'U'"h.ise.  transpor- 
tation and  distribution  of  food  and  me^!'"al 
supplies  f^rough  private  voluntary  agencies 
where  a-^proprlate.". 

(c)    Sertlon   T-'^'i  of  such   Act  Is  repealed. 
TITLE  ir— DEVELOP^rENT  ASSIST." NC2 
AGRICULTtRE.    RUR.\t,    DEVELOPMENT.    AND 
NUTRITION 

Sec.  301.  fa)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
103(a)(2)  of  the  Forel-n  Asslstan-e  Act  of 
1961  Is  amended  by  strllrln'?  out  "S7 1 3.500,- 
Of^O  for  th?  iI^c.t!  vbtt  1931"  and  InrertluT  In 
lieu  thereof  "$029,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982". 

(b)(1)  It,  Is  the  sense  of  the  Coirj^pss 
that  the  United  .States  should  strongly 
support  the  efor's  of  developinr^  countries 
to  improve  Infant  feeding  practices.  In  par- 
ticular, thrau'^h  the  promotion  of  breast 
feeding.  As  a  demonstration  of  that  support, 
the  President  Is  nuthorl:-ed  fo  sp^nrt  up  to 
$5,000,000  from  funds  made  available  for 
fiscal  year  1932  to  r-arry  out  the  purposes  of 
sections  103  and  101(c)  of  the  Fo-elr-n  As- 
sistance Act  of  1061.  to  assist  developing 
countries  establish  or  improve  prnrirams  to 
encourage  improved  Infant  feedinf;  prac- 
tices. As  part  o'  ruch  3  program,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  should  fund 
necessary  research  to  obtain  belter  Infor- 
mation on  the  precise  natu.-e  and  ma^'nltude 
of  prob'oms  relating;  to  Infant  feeding  prac- 
tices. Including  the  use  of  infant  formula. 
In  developing  countries. 

(2)  The  Pre?lden'  shall,  as  part  of  the 
Congressional  Prr-sentitlon  Documentation 
for  fiscal  yrars  1933  and  1914.  InrJu'e  in- 
formation relevant  to  the  Implementation 
of  this  section,  including — 

(A)  a  description  of  a?tlms  ta'-pn  bv  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
promote  breast  feeding  and  to  lm->rnve  sup- 
plemental  Infant   feeding   practices   In   de- 


veloping countries  through  funds  made 
available  in  this  section  and  through  Its 
regular  progr.'>ms  in  the  fields  of  health, 
nutrition,  and  population  activities; 

(B)  summary  information  on  results  of 
studies  authorized  by  this  section  on  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  problems  in  the 
developing  countries  related  to  infant  feed- 
ing practices:  and 

(C)  summary  of  reports  by  member  coun- 
tries of  the  World  Health  Organization  on 
their  actions  to  implement  the  Interna- 
tional Code  of  Marketing  of  Breast  Milk 
Substitutes. 

(c)  Section  103  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)(1)  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
participate  in  and  provide,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  not  to 
exceed  $180,000,000  to  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes,  $180,000,000,  of  which  amount 
not  more  than  $45,000,000  may  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"(2)  (A)  In  order  to  further  the  purposes 
of  United  States  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Fund  for  Agricultural  Development, 
It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should — 

"  ( I )  Instruct  United  States  representatives 
on  the  Governing  Council  of  the  Fund  to 
actively  seek  to  limit  to  seventy-five  the 
number  of  professional  staff  (professional 
category  and  above,  according  to  the  United 
Nations  Common  System)  of  the  Fund; 

"(11)  instruct  United  States  representa- 
tives to  seek  equity  between  the  contribu- 
tions of  member  states  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
and  all  other  donors  In  any  negotiations  for 
future  replenishments  of  resources  for  the 
Fund: 

"(111)  through  his  representatives  on  the 
Governing  Council  of  the  Fund,  encourage 
the  development  of  procedures  to  expedite 
disbursement  of  resources  for  projects  and 
activities  supported  by  the  Fund;  and 

"(iv)  seek  to  assure  that  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  Fund  is  disbursed  in  a 
mr.nner  which  Is  related  to  the  Fund's  actual 
rate  of  dlsbursal  of  loans  and  grants. 

"(B)  The  Congress  looks  with  favor  on  the 
i;enera!  approach  of  the  Fund  in  obtaining 
major  support  from  a  wider  variety  of  donors 
than  has  normally  been  the  case  In  Inter- 
national organizations. 

"(C)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  pursue  other  efforts  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  assistance  provided  to  devel- 
oping countries  by  European  allies  of  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  members  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries (OPEC).". 

POPULATION     AND     HEALTH 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
)04(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assir.tance  Act  of  1961 
1>  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There  are 
authorl~ed  to  be  approorlated  to  the  Presi- 
dent, in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avall- 
a'jle  for  such  purpc'es — 

"(1)  f.216.000  000  for  the  fiscal  vear  1982  to 
cirry  out  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
of  v.-hloh  not;  less  than  $3.000  000  shall  be 
avai'Tb'e  only  to  suipo-t  the  Wo-ld  Health 
Or-'an'Zi'lon'-.  Special'  Program  of  Research, 
Dsve'onmen*.  and  Re^ea'ch  Tralnin-r  In  Hu- 
man R?prDduotlon.  and  not  les5  than  $38,- 
00'^  TOO  shsH  be  available  for  the  pro-am  of 
tho  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population 
Activities;  and 

"(2)  $127,905,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  to 
carry  out  subsection  (c)  of  this  section". 
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(b)  Section  104(f)  of  sucb  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  lOilowlng: 

"(3)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  part  may  oe  used  to  pay  loi 
any  biomedical  research  which  relates,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  methods  of,  or  t;.e  per- 
formance of,  abortions  or  involuntary  sterili- 
zation OS  a  means  of  family  planning. '. 

(0)  Section  104  of  such  Act  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated unuer  subsection  (g)  (2),  not  less 
than  $15,000,000  shall  be  made  avaliaole  to 
private  voluntary  organizations  to  carry  out 
public  health  activities.  For  purposes  of  this 
suasection,  the  term  'public  health  acth  Ities" 
means  actl.ities  carried  out  for  the  purpoje 
of  addres-ing  major  health  problems  in  t,,ie 
poorer  countries  through — 

"(1)  disease  control.  Including  projects  to 
promote  safe  water  supplies,  sanitary  waste 
disposal,  and  preventive  medicine; 

"(2)  projects  and  programs  to  promote 
general  health.  Including  health  education; 

and 

"(3)  health  services  delivery  and  manage- 
ment.". 

EDUCATION    AND    HUMAN    RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 

SEC.  303.  Section  105(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Aaslstance  Act  of  1931  is  emended — 

(11  by  strikln!:;  out  in  t^^e  se.-ond  rentence 
"$101,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1081"  and 
inseriing  in  lieu  thereof  "$109,574,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  19B2";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  President  shall  use  up  to 
$5,700,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  to  finance  scholar-hipi  for  under- 
graduate or  professional  education  In  the 
United  States  for  South  African  students 
who  are  disadvantaged  by  virtue  of  legal  re- 
strictions on  their  ability  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate undergraduate  or  professional  educa- 
tion, except  that  uo  to  $1,000,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1902 
under  chapter  4  of  part  ^I  of  this  Act  for  a 
Southern  Africa  Regional  Program  mav  be 
used  to  finance  such  scholarships  In  lieu  ol 
an  equal  amount  under  this  section". 

ENERGY.    PRIVATE    VOLUNTARY    ORGANIZATIONS, 
AND    SELECTED    DEVELOPMENT    ACTIVITIES 

SEC.  304.  (a)  Section  106(d)  (3)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting 1-efore  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following :  "and  programs  of  dis- 
aster preparedness  Including  the  prediction 
of,  and  contingency  planning  for,  natural 
disasters  abroad". 

(b)  Section  106(e)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$140,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$140,889,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982". 

PROGRAMS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
COOPERATION 

Sec.  306.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
106  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  106 a.  Programs  op  Scientific  and 
Technological  Cooperation. — (a)  The  Pres- 
ident Is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, for  programs  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological cooperation,  which  Include — 

"(1)  assistance  to  developing  countries  to 
strengthen  their  own  scientific  and  techno- 
logical capacity  in  order  for  such  countries 
to  undertake  the  research  and  experimenta- 
tion necessary  for  development; 

"(2)  support  lor  research.  In  the  United 
States  and  in  developing  countries,  on  criti- 
cal development  problems,  with  emphasis 
on  research  relating  to  technologies  which 
are  labor-intensive  or  which  do  not  generate 
additional  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment and  with  emphasis  on  those  problems 
which  are  the  greatest  Impediment  to  Im- 


provement In  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the 
poor; 

"(3)  fostering  the  exchange  of  scientists 
and  other  lechnolosical  experts  with  devel- 
oping cuunirles,  and  other  forms  of  exchange 
and  communication,  to  promote  the  Joini 
solution  ol  problems  of  mutual  concern  to 
the  United  falaicj  and  de. eloping  countries; 

"(4)  ad  lice  ond  a^oislance  xo  other  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Stales  Government  In 
planning  and  executing  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  scientific  and  technological  cooper- 
ation with  de. eloping  countries; 

"lo)  faciiUU-ion  ot  the  participation  of 
inotituUons.  buoinesses,  and  Individuals 
from  the  Lnited  S;a,eo  privati;  -ecior  In  sci- 
enUfic  ana  lejhnoloilca.  cooperatloa  with 
ce.elopi..g  countries,  and 

"iCI  gathering,  analysing,  and  disseml- 
natln„'  inionnaiion  role, ant  to  (he  scientific 
and  leth.iological  needs  ol  developing  coun- 
irieo. 

"lb)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Pre:.ident  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  in  nddUlon  to  frnas  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes.  ..  lO.OCO.OOO  for  the 
fiscal  \ear  1032.  which  are  auihorlzed  to  re- 
main available  un.til  expended.". 

LNlltD  NATI:1.NS  I)E:"ADE  FOR  WOMEW 

EEC.  3C6.  Section  113  of  the  Forei:in  Assist- 
ance An  of  :9iil  is  amended  by  addin3  at 
the  end  thereof  the  fo.luwlng  new  subsec- 
llo:i: 

•■(C)  For  the  fiscal  year  1382.  not  less  than 
SjOO.OuO  of  the  finds  uppropriaied  for  this 
chapter  shall  te  e.\penued  o.\  int:;rnational 
programs  which  support  the  orljinal  goals 
of  The  United  Nations  Decade  for  Women.". 

HUMAN    RKTHTS 

Src.  307.  The  first  scnten;-c  of  section 
lIG(e)  of  the  Foreign  .^s;ls'nn;e  Act  of  1961 
Is  a.ncn-ed  by  striking  out  "not  less  than 
$1.5;'0.0j0  of  the  '  and  "for  the  fiscal  year 
JOai". 

Tr.oncAL  roBrsT  destbi-cthin  and  loss 
Sec.  308.  Section  118  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  19ji  13  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  I  hereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
■icMl)  In  en.TCtins  section  103(b)(3)  of 
I  his  Act  the  Con  re.  s  reco  nired  the  im- 
portance of  forests  aid  tree  cover  to  the  de- 
veloping countries.  The  Congress  is  particu- 
lar.y  concerned  about  the  co.itlnuing  and 
accelerating  aiierution.  destruction,  and  loss 
of  tropical  forests  in  de  eloping  coitntries. 
'1  ropical  forests  coiisiluue  a  major  world 
resource.  Their  destruction  and  loss  pose  a 
.'^erious  threat  to  development  and  the  en- 
vironment lu  developing  countries  Tropical 
forest  destruction  niid  loss  resu  t  in  short- 
.i;e3  of  wood,  especialiv  wood  for  fi'el;  sllta- 
tion  of  lake,,  reaervolrs  and  Irri^'atlon  sys- 
tems; floocis:  de,iiruction  of  Ir.dlyenous  peo- 
ples; extinciion  of  plant  and  animal  species; 
reduced  capacity  for  food  production;  and 
loss  of  gen-^dc  resources;  and  can  result  in 
cicseri  meat  Ion  r.nd  in  destablUzatlon  of  the 
r.arths  climate.  Propery  mana'-ed  tropical 
forests  provide  a  sustai  ed  source  of  fiber 
and  oiher  commodities  cs.^ential  to  the  eco- 
nomic 'Tro'vth  of  developing  countries. 

'(2)  The  conc:'r:s  expressed  in  paragraph 
1 1 )  and  I  he  recommendations  of  the  United 
.States  In'e-a;;enry  Task  Force  on  Tropical 
Forests  shall  te  considered  by  the  P^esl- 
Jen' — ■ 

"(A)  in  formulating  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams and  policies  with  respect  to  develop- 
I  g  countries,  inrludin?  tlio.^e  re'ating  to 
bilateral  and  multilateral  assistance  and 
tho^e  relating  to  private  sector  activities, 
and 

"iRl  In  seekin"  onnsrtunltles  to  coordi- 
nate public  and  private  development  and  In- 
vestment activities  which  affect  forests  In 
de -eloping  countries. 

"(3)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
^■..r.  r^-p!'dent  s'lDu'd  ii-'strui"*-  '  e  repre- 
sentatives   of    the    United    States    to    the 


United  Nations  and  to  other  appropriate  In- 
ternational organizations  to  urge — 

"(A)  that  nigher  priority  be  given  In  the 
programs  of  these  organizations  to  the  prob- 
lems of  tropical  forest  alteration  and  loss, 
and 

"(B)  that  there  be  Improved  cooperation 
and  coordination  among  these  organization* 
with  respect  to  tropical  forest  activities.". 

SAHIEL    DEVELOPMENT    PBOCEAM — IMPL^taCXtTTA- 

noN 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Section  121(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  la- 
se.  iu,  a.ter  the  third  sentence  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "In  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
the  preceding  sentences  and  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  purposes  of  this  section  $102,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982.". 

(b)  Section  121  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Funds  available  to  carry  out  thla 
section  (Including  foreign  currencies  ac- 
qulred  with  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section)  may  not  be  made  available  to 
any  foreign  government  for  disbursement 
unless  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  determines  that 
the  foreign  government  will  maintain  a  sys- 
tem of  accounts  with  respect  to  those  funds 
which  will  provi:  e  ndrquate  identification 
of  and  control  over  the  receipt  and  expendi- 
ture of  those  funds.". 

private  volontart  ohcantzations 

Sec.  310.  Section  123  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (a)  u 
subsection  (a)(1);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)(1).  as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1). 
the  following: 

"(2)  Of  the  total  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  under  sec- 
tions 103(a)(2).  104(g)(1)  and  (2).  105(b). 
106(e)(1).  121(c),  and  492,  not  less  than  16 
per  centum  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
activities  of  private  voluntary  organizations. 
The  President  shall  prepare  an  annual  re- 
port concerning  Implementation  of  this 
paragraph,  which  shall  be  submitted  as  part 
of  the  report  required  by  section  634  of  thU 
Act.". 
international   organtiations   and   program 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Section  301(f)  of  the  For- 
eign   Ass's^nnr-e   Act   of    1961    is   amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and  the  International 
Food  Policy  Research  Institute"  after  "In- 
ternational Fertilizer  Development  Center"; 

and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "and  the  Insutute"  after 
"the  Center". 

(b)  Section  30?fB)(l)  of  the  Poreltrn  Aa- 
slstan'-e  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$233,350,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1931"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$229,050,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1P82.  Of  the  funds  appropriated 
nursaant  to  the  authorities  of  this  section  in 
fiscal  year  1082.  not  less  than  19.6  per  centum 
of  the  total  appropriated  or  up  to  845,000.000 
shall  be  available  onlv  for  the  United  Na- 
tion's Children's  Fund,  not  less  than  58.7 
per  centum  of  the  total  anproprioted  or  up 
to  $134,500,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
United  Nations  Develo-'ment  Fund,  and  not 
less  than  4.4  per  centum  of  the  total  appro- 
priated or  up  to  810.000.000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  United  Nations  Environmental 
Program.". 

trade  and  oevelopmekt  phogbams 

Sec.  312.  (a)  The  section  caption  of  section 
661  of  the  Foreign  Assistpnce  Act  of  1961  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Reimbursable  De- 
x-ELOPMENT  Programs"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Trade  and  Development  Programs". 

(b)  Section  661  of  such  Act  is  amended — 
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"(a)  (1)  To  carry  out  the  purpc83s  of  sec- 
tion 431,  there  are  authorized  to  be  aopro- 
T^rlated  to  the  President  $37,700,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1902. 

"(2)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
suhtecMon  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.". 

TITLE  V— PEACE  CORPS 
Part  A — Peace   Corps   Autonomy 

Sec.  501.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Peace  Corps  Autonomy  Act". 

ESTABLISHMENT  AS  AN  INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

Sec.  502.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Peace  Corps  shall  be  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  within  the  executive  branch 
and  shall  not  be  an  agency  within  the  AC- 
TION Agency  or  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

transfer   of   functions 

Sec  503.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  all  functions  re- 
lating to  the  Peace  Corps  which  were  vested 
In  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)(1)  All  personnel,  assets,  liabilities, 
contracts,  property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  after  consultation  with 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  ACTION  Agency,  to  be  emoloyed. 
held,  or  used  primarily  in  connection  with 
any  function  renting  to  the  Peace  Corps  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
are  transferred  to  the  Peace  Corps.  The  trans- 
fer of  unexpenried  balances  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Procedures  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  581c). 

(2)  (A)  The  transfer  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion of  full-time  personnel  (except  special 
Government  employees)  and  parttime  per- 
sonnel holding  permanent  positions  shall  not 
cause  any  employee  to  be  separated  or  re- 
duced In  rank,  class,  grade,  or  comoensatlon 
or  otherwise  suffer  a  loss  of  employment 
benefits  for  one  year  after — 

(I)  the  date  on  which  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  submits 
the  report  required  under  section  606  or 

(II)  the  effective  date  of  the  transfer  of 
such  employee, 

whichever  occurs  later. 

(B)  The  personnel  transferred  tiursuant  to 
this  section  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  be  assigned  to  such  related  functions 
and  organizational  units  in  the  Peace  Corps 
as  such  personnel  were  assigned  to  immedl- 
Ac*t  ^^^  "'**  °'  enactment  of  this 

(C)  Collective-bargaining  agreements  in 
ea^ect  on  the  date  of  en.ictment  of  this  Act 
covering  oersonnel  tran.sferred  pursuant  to 
this  section  or  employed  on  such  date  by  the 
Peace  Corps  shall  continue  to  be  re-ognt^ed 
by  the  Peace  Corps  until  the  termination 
date  of  such  agreements  or  until  a  mutual 
modification  by  the  parties  otherwise 
specifies. 

(3)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  each  person  who  does 
not  hold  an  appointment  under  section  7(a) 
(2)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  and  who  Is  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1)  to  be  employed 
primarily  In  connection  with  anv  function 
relating  to  the  Peace  Corps  shall,  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  be 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Service 
under  the  authority  of  section  7(a)(2)  of 
the  Peace  Corps  Act.  and  be  anoolnted  or 
assigned  to  an  appropriate  class  thereof,  ex- 
cept that — 

(A)  no  person  who  holds  a  career  or  career- 
conditional  appointment  Immediately  before 
such  date  shall,  without  the  consent  of  such 


person,  be  so  appointed  until  three  years 
after  such  date,  during  which  period  such 
person  not  consenting  to  be  so  appointed 
may  continue  to  hold  such  career  or  career- 
conditional   appointment;    and 

(B)  each  per.':on  ro  appointed  who,  im- 
mediately before  such  date,  held  a  career 
or  care?r-condltlonal  appointment  at  grade 
8  or  below  of  the  General  Schedule  estab- 
lished by  section  5332  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Service  for  the  duration  of  opera- 
tions under  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
Each  person  appointed  under  this  para- 
graph shall  receive  basic  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  such  person's  class  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  appropriate,  excspt 
that,  the  rate  of  basic  compensation  received 
by  such  person  Immediately  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  person's  appointment 
I'nder  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  reduced 
as  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

DIRECTOR    OF   THE    PEACE    CORPS 

Sec.  504.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (22  use.  2503(b) )  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  he  shall  direct.  The 
head  of  any  such  agency  or  any  such  of- 
ficer" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Di- 
r3ctor  of  the  Peace  Corps.  The  Director  oX 
the  Peace  Corps". 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec  505.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act   (22  use.  2502)    is  amended  by — 

(1)  repealing  subsections  (d),  (e),  and 
(f);  and 

(2)  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  sub- 
section (d) . 

(b)  The  repeal  of  provisions  of  law  made 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
affect  (1)  the  validity  of  any  action  taken 
under  the  repealed  provisions  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  (2) 
the  liability  of  any  person  for  any  payment 
described  in  such  subsection  (f ) . 

REPORTS 

Sec  506.  (a)  Not  later  than  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  and  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  a  report  regarding  the  steps 
taken  in  Implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  part.  Including  descriptions  of  the 
manner  In  which  various  administrative 
matters  are  disposed  of.  s"ch  Ps  matters 
relating  to  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  employed,  used, 
held,  available,  or  to  be  made  available  in 
connection  with  functions  or  activities  re- 
lating to  the  Peace  Corps. 

(b)  Not  later  than  the  forty-fifth  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  submit  to  such 
committees  a  report  stating  whether,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Comptroller  General,  deter- 
minations made  by  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  under  sec- 
tion 503(b)  (1)  were  equitable. 

reterences  in  law 
Sec  507.  References  In  any  statute,  reor- 
ganization plan.  Executive  order,  regulation, 
or  other  official  document  or  proceeding  to 
the  ACTION  Agency  or  the  Director  of  the 
ACTION  Agency  with  respect  to  functions  or 
activities  relatlni  to  the  Peace  Corps  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Peace  Corps  or  the 
Director    of    the    Peace    Corps,    respectively. 

PART  B — Peace  Corps  Act  Amendments 

AnTHORI7ATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

SEr.  511.  Section  3  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
as  amended  by  section  606  of  this  title,  la 
further  amended — 
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(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  "fls- 
cal  year  1981  not  to  exceed  $1 18,000,000  "  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  fiscal  year  19d2, 
not  to  exceed  $105,000,000";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (c)  "and 
fiscal  year  1982"  after  "fiscal  year  1981". 

INTEGRATION  OF  DISABLED  PEOPLE 

Sec  512.  Section  3  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  as  amended  by  sections  505  and  511  of 
this  title.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  ai 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■"(e)  In  recognition  of  the  more  than  four 
hundred  million  disabled  people  In  the  world. 
95  per  centum  of  whom  are  among  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor,  the  Peace  Corps  shall  be  ad- 
ministered so  as  to  give  particular  attention 
to  programs,  pro.,ects,  and  activities  which 
trnd  to  Integrate  disabled  people  into  the 
national  economies  of  developing  countries, 
thus  improving  their  status  and  assisting 
the   total   development  effort.". 

malpractice    LIABILITY    IMStmANCX 

Sec  613.  (a)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  two  sentences. 

(b)  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  section  30  of  tbe 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956  shall  apply  to  volunteers  and  persons 
employed,  appointed,  or  assigned  under  this 
Act.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  refer- 
ences to  the  Secretary  in  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  refer- 
ences to  tbe  Director  of  tbe  Peace  Corps 
and  references  to  the  Secretary  In  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  such  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  references  to  the  President.  For  purposes 
of  subsection  (g)  of  such  section,  a  Peace 
Corps  representative  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  principal  representative  of  tbe  United 
States.". 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS 

Sec  514.  (a)  Section  9  of  tbe  Peace  Corps 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
10(a)(4)"  and  by  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"section  10(a)  (6)". 

(b)  Section  18  of  sucb  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2517)  is  repealed. 

readjustment  allowance 
Sec.  Sis.  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(c) 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $125". 
TITLE  VI— POOD  FOR  PEACE 
PROGRAMS 

REPEAL   or   obsolete    FOREIGN   CTTSRKNCT 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  The  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  section  101,  by  striking  out  "for 
foreign  currencies"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  to  the  extent  that  sales  for  dollars 
under  the  terms  applicable  to  such  sales  are 
not  possible,  for  foreign  currencies  on  credit 
terms  and  on  terms  which  permit  conversion 
to  dollars  at  the  exchange  rate  applicable 
to  the  sales  agreement"; 

(2)  by  amending  section  103(b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  except  there  the  President  deter- 
mines that  It  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
tbe  objectives  of  this  Act,  determine  the 
amount  of  foreign  currencies  needed  for 
the  uses  s-^ecifled  in  subsections  (a),  (b), 
(e),  and  (h)  of  section  104  and  in  title 
m,  and  the  agreements  for  credit  sales  shall 
provide  for  payment  of  such  amounts  in 
dollars  or  in  foreign  currencies  upon  de- 
livery of  the  agricultural  commodities;  and 
such  payment  may  be  considered  as  an  ad- 
vance payment  of  the  earliest  Installments: "; 

(3)  In  section  103(d),  by  striking  out 
"(1)"  and  by  striking  out  ",  or  (2)  for  the 
purpose  only  of  sales  of  agricultural  com- 


modities for  foreign  currencies  under  title 
I  of  this  Act.  any  country  or  area  dominated 
by  a  Communist  government"'; 

(4)  in  section  103(1),  by  striking  out 
"obtain  commitments  from  friendly"  and 
aU  that  foUows  through  "United  States  of 
America,  and"; 

(5)  in  section  104 — 

(A)  In  tbe  text  preceding  subsection  (a), 
by  striking  out  "this  title"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "agreements  for  such  sales 
entered  into  prior  to  January  1,  1972,";  and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (3)  of  tbe  proviso  fol- 
lowing subsection  (k),  by  striking  out  "(ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subjection  (c)  of  tbls 
bectlon),"; 

(6)  In  section  106(a)  — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing : 

"(2)  Payment  by  any  friendly  country  for 
commodities  purchased  for  foreign  currencies 
on  credit  terms  and  on  terois  which  permit 
conversion  lo  dollars  shall  be  upon  terms  no 
less  favorable  to  the  United  States  than  those 
for  development  loans  made  under  section 
122  of  the  Foreign  Asslstanc3  Act  of  1961."; 

(7)  by  repealing  section  108;  and 

(8)  by  repealing  section  109(b) . 

emergency   or   EXTRAOaDINARY  REUZF 

requirements 
Sec  602.  Section  104(d)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development   and  Assistance   Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$3,000,000'" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'$10,000,000". 

SELF-HELP  MEASURES  TO  INCREASE 
AGRICT7LTURAL  PRODUCTION 

Sec  603.  Section  109(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3) ,  by  inserting  Immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  ",  and  reducing 
Illiteracy  among  the  rural  poor"; 

(2 1  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ";  and"";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph immediately  after  paragraph  (10)  : 

"(11)  carrying  out  programs  to  improve 
the  health  of  the  rural  poor.'". 

ASSESSMENT  OF  SELF-HELP  PROVISIONS 

Sec  604.  Section  109  of  tbe  Agricultural 
Trade  De-'e!opment  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1054  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  In  each  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  title  and  in  each  amendment  to 
such  an  agreement,  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  self-help  measures  which  the  re- 
cipient country  agrees  to  undertake  shall  be 
described  (A)  to  the  maximum  feasible  ex- 
tent, in  specific  and  measurable  terms,  and 
(B)  in  a  manner  which  ensures  that  tbe 
needy  people  in  the  recipient  country  will 
be  the  major  beneficiaries  of  the  self-help 
measures  pursuant  to  each  agreement. 

"(2)  'J  he  President  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  take  appropriate  steps  to 
ensure  that,  In  each  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  title  and  in  each  amendment  to 
such  an  agreement,  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  self-help  mcasuras  which  the 
recipient  country  agrees  to  undertake  are 
additional  to  the  measures  which  the  re- 
dolent country  otherwise  Is  undertaking  ir- 
respective of  that  agreement  or  amendment. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  take  all  appro- 
priate steps  to  detemine  whether  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  self-help  pro'lsions 
of  each  agreement  entered  into  under  tbls 
title,  and  of  each  amendment  to  such  an 
agreement,  are  being  fully  carried  out". 
nTLE  VII— MTSCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
OPERATING    EXPENSES 

Sec  701.  Section  687(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981  is  amended — 

(1)   In  tbe  text  above  paragraph   (1).  by 


sulking  out  "ascal  year  1981"  and  inserting 
in  ueu   thereof  "ubcal  year   198.2  ;   and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
"$29J,800,OUO"  anu  Inserting  in  lieu  tnereof 
•$.130,972,000  ". 

CONSTRUCTION    OF   P2O0UCTIVE    ENTERPRISES    PN 
EGYi-T 

SBC  702.  Tbe  first  sentence  of  section  603 
(k)  Of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  striUng  out  "for  fiscal  year  1977, 
u.^^,^  yb^i-  iuHj,  or  fiscal  )ear  1981". 

COMPENSATION  FOA  t'Ai.t.i^AllitU  ACENCT 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  703.  The  first  senience  of  section  635 
(d)  of  tbe  foreign  A^isiance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  sirlKlng  out  "together  with  al- 
lowances and  benefits  under  that  Act"  and 
lnser..ing  in  lieu  thereof  'or  under  chapter 
53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  at  any 
other  rate  authori^^d  oy  law,  together  with 
allowances  and  benefits  under  tbe  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980". 

MISSIONS  AND  STAFFS  ABROAD 

Sec  704.  Section  631(b)  of  tbe  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  aaa- 
Ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sen- 
tence: "Such  deputy  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  such  compensation  and  allowances 
as  are  authorized  oy  tbe  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  19dU,  not  to  exceed  those  authorized  for  a 
member  of  tbe  Senior  Foreign  Service,  as  tbe 
Preolaent  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate.". 

NOriFICATION   OF  PROGRAM   CHANGES 

Sec  705.  Section  634A  of  tbe  Foreign  As- 
s^s.ance  Act  of  i96i  is  amended  by  artolng  at 
the  end  taereoi  tbe  loUowlng:  "Sucb  notl- 
ticaiion  sbaU  bpeclly — 

"(1)  the  nature  and  purpose  of  sucb  pro- 
pose a  obagaUon; 

"(2)  the  nature  and  current  use  of  tbe 
appropriated  funds  for  such  proposed 
ooilgation; 

"(J)  the  reasons  that  such  proposed  obli- 
gation could  not  be  made  out  of  funds  which 
might  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  a  request 
for  supplemental  appropriations  during  the 
remainaer  of  the  reopective  fiscal  year;  and 

"(4)  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  such  proposed  obligation.". 

ABOLISHMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  COOPERATION 
AGENCY 

£ec.  706.  (a)(1)  There  are  transferred  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  all  functions  of  tbe 
Director  of  the  United  States  International 
Development  Cooperation  Agency  under  sec- 
tion 407  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  19C4.  section  602 
of  the  International  Security  Acslstance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976.  and  sec- 
tions 233(b).  296(e).  297'd).  298'c)(8).  ?93 
(d),  601(c).  and  624(f)  (2)  (C)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1931. 

(2)  There  are  transferred  to  tbe  Adminis- 
trator of  tbe  agency  primarily  responsible 
f:r  administering  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  aU  functions  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  International 
Development  Cooperation  Agency  under  sec- 
tions 125.  601  le)  (2) .  and  610B  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(3)  There  are  transferred  to  tbe  Agency 
for  International  Development  the  functions 
of  the  Director  cf  the  United  States  Interna- 
tional Develo-^irent  Coo-'e-r'lon  Agency 
under  section  706  of  tbe  Forei-m  Relations 
Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Tear  1979,  and  sec- 
tions 239(1)  and  601(d)  of  tbe  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961. 

(4)  There  are  transferred  to  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part 
I  of  **^e  FoTeien  Asstst-n^e  A-t  of  19'il  all 
functions  of  the  Director  under  sections 
101(b)  (other  than  policy  guidance),  119. 
and  531(a)  (2)  of  tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961. 
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(5)  Ther4  are  transferred  to  the  Admlnls- 
trstcr  of  t  le  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Ac:  of  1981  all  other  functions  of 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Interna- 
tional Development  Cooperation  Agency 
which  were  vested  In  him  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  i»f  1979  and  which  are  not  trans- 
ferred under  paragraph  (1).  (2).  (3).  (W  (4) 
of  this  subiectlon  or  under  subsection  (b) 

(6)  In  ad(  Utlon  to  the  officers  In  the  ajtency 
primarily  r<  sponsible  for  administering  part 
I  of  the  Poelgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  under  section 
624(a)  of  8  ich  Act,  the  President  may  ap- 
point, by  K  td  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  SenaM'  one  additional  officer  In  such 
agency 

(b)  Ther« 
of  State  all 


are  transferred  to  the  Secret-iry 

functions  of  the  Director  of  the 

United    Stages    International    Development 


Cooperation 
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Agency  under  section  901  of  the 
Act  of  Octojer  3.  1977  (Public  Law  95-118). 
under  section  101(b)  of  the  Foreign  Asslst- 

1961  (Insofar  as  such  function 
relates  to  p<illcy  guidance  other  than  foreign 
policy  guldince).  and  under  section  622(c) 

( Insofsur  as  such  function  relates 
to  development  assistance). 

(c)  (1)  Any  function  of  the  President  dele- 
gated by  my  order,  determination,  rule, 
regulation.  )r  other  directive  Issued  by  the 
President  under  the  authority  of  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2  of  1979,  or  Issued  by  the 
President  under  the  authority  of  any  other 
provision  of  law,  which  relates  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  International  De- 
velopment <  ^operation  Agency,  to  his  func- 
tions, or  to  !  uch  Agency,  is  transferred  to  the 
President,  eccept  that  all  functions  of  the 
President  delegated  to  the  Director  under 
section  l-l(2(d)  of  Executive  Order  12163, 
dated  September  29,  1979.  are  transferred  to 
the  Bureau  of  International  Organization 
Affairs  of  It.  e  Department  of  State. 

(2)  The  i  Lgency  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  Is  abolished. 

(d)  (1)  Sublect  to  the  provisions  of  section 
202  of  the  Bi  idget  and  Accounting  Procedures 
Act  of  195( .  there  are  transferred  to  the 
Agency  for  Tntematlonal  Development  so 
much  of  the  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allo- 
cations and  other  funds  determined  by  t*5e 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  bi  employed,  used,  held,  available, 
or  to  be  ma()e  available  in  connection  with  a 
function  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Internatlon41  Development  Cooperation 
Agency  transferred  under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  transfer  pursuant  to  this  Act  of 
full-time  personnel  (except  special  Oovem- 
ment  Mnplcyees)  and  part-time  personnel 
holding  pen  nanent  positions  shall  not  cause 
any  employie  to  be  separated  or  reduced  In 
grade  or  cor  ipen^atlon  for  one  year  after  the 
effective  dat  i  of  this  Act. 

(3)  For  ]  urposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  ••perse  nnel"  does  not  include  an  In- 
dividual ap]  lolnted  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 

to  a  position  established  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  a'  1979. 

(e)(1)  Nc  action  or  other  proceeding  law- 
fully comm(  need  by  or  against  the  United 
States  International  Development  Coopera- 
tion Agency  or  by  the  Director,  acting  In  his 
official  captcity,  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
any  transfei  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  — 

(A)  the  provision  of  this  section  shall  not 
affect  actions  begun  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  '  his  section:  smd 

(B)  in  al  such  actions,  proceeding  shaU 
be  had.  appeals  taken,  and  Jud;jments  ren- 
dered in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if 
this  section  had  not  been  enacted. 

(3)  If.  bsfore  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  United  States  International 

Developmeit    Cooperation    Agency,    or    any 


officer  thereof  In  the  official  capacity  of  such 
officer,  is  n  party  to  an  .iction,  such  action 
shall  be  continued  with  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  or  an  approprlnle 
official  of  svKh  .\gency  substituted  or  ad  Jed 
as  a  party. 

(4)  Except  as  provided  in  .subsection  (c), 
any  order,  determination,  rule,  regulation, 
grant,  contract,  or  ai;reumcni  .•  1  IcU  H  'n- 
sued,  granted,  made,  undertaken,  or  entered 
into  in  the  prcformancc  of  any  function 
transferred  under  this  section  and  which  Is 
In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  shall  continue  in  effect  according  to 
its  terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, S2t  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance 
with  law  by  any  aiithorli:ed  ofBcial.  a  court 
of  competent.  Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation 
of  law. 

(f)(1)(A)  The  Tnternational  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1980  is 
amended — 

(1)  lnsetuon31G(a)  — 

(I)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"Dlre:tor  of  the  United  States  Inleniutional 
Development  Cooperation  Agency"  arri  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator  of  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961";  and 

(II)  by  strning  out  In  the  second  pcnt*>r.ce 
"Director"  pud  inserllnR  in  lieu  thereof  "Ad- 
ministrator": and 

(li)  in  sertion  316(b).  by  striking  our  "Di- 
rector" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'Ad- 
ministrator". 

(B)  Section  624(R)  of  the  Foreign  .Assist- 
ance Act  of  196!  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragrap:i  (3).  by  striking  out  the 
seconf*.  senience: 

(11)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out  "and 
tho  Director":  and 

(ill)  in  par:>graph  (9)  (A),  by  striking  out 
•'or  under  the  United  States  International 
Development  Cooperation  >»gency"  and  in- 
serting in  Ucti  t'^ercnf  "the  Agency  for  inter- 
national Development  or  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation". 

(2)  Any  reference  not  amended  by  para- 
graph (1)  in  any  n'!i?r  law  to  the  Director  of 
tbe  United  States  international  Development 
Cooperation  Agency  or  to  such  Anrencv  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  At'ency  for  International  De- 
velopment or  to  tlie  Agency  for  International 
Development,  as  t!;e  case  may  be. 

EI,  S.M.VADOR 

Sec.  707.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 
peaceful  and  democratic  development  in 
Central  America  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  Stares  and  of  the  Community  of 
American  States  generally,  that  tlie  recent 
civil  strife  in  El  Salvador  has  caused  great 
human  sutlerlngs  and  disruption  to  the 
economy  of  tl^at  cotnitry.  and  that  substan- 
tial external  assL-^'ance  to  El  Salvador  Is  nec- 
essary to  help  alleviate  that  suffering  and  to 
promote  economic  recovery  within  a  peace- 
ful and  d.-^mocratlc  process.  In  fiscal  year 
1982  and  1983  funds  may  be  obligated  for  as- 
sistance for  EI  Salvador  under  ci^apter  2  or  5 
of  part  II  of  tnc  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1981.  letters  of  otler  may  be  Issued  and  cred- 
its and  guaranties  may  be  extended  for  El 
Salvador  under  the  Arms  Export;  Control  Act. 
and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  be 
assigned  or  de'ailed  to  El  Salvador  to  carry 
out  functions  uncier  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  or  tho  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
only  if  every  one  hundred  and  eig''ty  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President 
makes  a  certiflcatlon  in  accordance  wltii  sub- 
section (c). 

(b)  If  t^e  President  does  not  make  such 
a  certification,  then  the  President  shall 
immedlatelv — 

(1)  suspsnrt  all  expenditures  of  funds  and 
other  deliveries  of  pssistance  for  EI  Salvador 
which  were  obligated  under  chapters  2  and  5 


of  part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(2)  withhold  all  approvals  for  use  of  cred- 
its and  guaranties  for  El  Salvador  which  were 
extended  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(3)  suspend  all  deliveries  of  defense  arti- 
cles, derens3  services,  and  design  and  con- 
struction services  to  EU  Salvador  which  were 
sold  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  after 
tho  date  of  enac  ment  of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  order  the  prompt  withdrawal  from  B 
Salvador  of  all  members  of  the  Armed  ForcM 
performing  defense  fer-.ices,  conducting  in- 
ternational military  education  and  training 
activities,  or  performing  management  fimc- 
tloas  I  nder  section  616  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
an:e  Act  of  1961. 

Any  suspension  of  aaslstance  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  In  effect  during  fiscal  year 
1982  until  such  time  as  the  President  makes 
a  certification  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(c). 

(c)  The  certification  required  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  is  a  certification  by  the 
Presidint  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  a  determination  that  the  Government 
of  EI  Salvador,  to  the  extent  not  precluded 
by  forces  outside  its  control — 

(1)  is  making  a  concerted  and  significant 
effort  to  control  gross  violations  of  Interna- 
tlonally  recognized  human  rights; 

(2)  is  moving  to  achieve  control  over  all 
elements  of  its  own  armed  for-es,  so  as  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  indiscriminate  torture 
and  murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens  by  these 
forces; 

(3)  is  making  continued  progress  In  Im- 
plementing essential  economic  and  political 
reforms,  including  the  land  reform  program: 

(4)  is  conunltted  to  the  holding  of  free 
elections  at  an  early  date  and  to  that  end 
has  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate an  equitable  political  resolution  of  the 
conflict  with  any  group  which  renounces 
and  refrains  from  further  military  or  para- 
military opposition  activity. 

Each  such  certification  shall  discuss  fully 
and  completely  the  Justification  for  making 
each  of  the  determinations  required  by  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4). 

(d)  On  making  the  first  certification  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  also  certify  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  thi  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  that  he  has  determined  that  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  has  made  good 
faith  efforts  both  to  investigate  the  murders 
of  the  six  United  States  citizens  in  El  Salva- 
dor In  December  1980  and  January  1981  and 
to  bring  to  Justice  those  responsible  for 
those  murders. 

AKGENTINA 

Sec.  708.  (a)  Section  620B  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  Argentina, 
is  repealed. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

( 1 )  no  assistance  may  be  furnished  under 
chapter  2.  4.  6.  or  6  of  part  'I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  Argentina: 

(2)  no  sales  of  defense  articles  or  services 
may  be  made  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  to  Argentina: 

(3)  no  credits  (including  participation  in 
credits)  may  be  extended  and  no  loan  may 
be  guaranteed  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  with  respect  to  Argentina;  and 

(4)  no  export  licenses  mav  be  issued  under 
section  38  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
to  or  for  the  Government  of  Argentina, 
unless  and  until  the  President  submits  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
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eign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a  detailed  re- 
port certifying — 

(A)  that  the  Government  of  Argentina 
has  made  significant  progress  In  complying 
with  Internationally  recognized  principles  of 
human  rights;  and 

(B)  that  the  provision  of  such  assistance, 
articles,  or  services  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States. 

ANGOLA 

Sec.  709.  (a)  Section  118  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1980,  relating  to  Angola,  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  be  an  endorsement  by  Congress  of 
the  provision  of  assistance  for  the  purpose, 
or  which  would  have  the  effect,  of  promoting 
or  augmenting,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
capacity  of  any  nation,  group,  organization, 
movement,  or  individual  to  conduct  military 
or  paramilitary  operations  in  Angola. 

CONSOLIDATED    REPORTS:     ARMS    EXPORT 
COKTROL    ACT 

Sec.  710.  Section  25  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  25.  AnNtJAL  Estimate  and  Justifica- 
tion FOR  Sales  Program. — (a)  No  later  than 
February  1  of  each  year,  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress,  as  a  part  of  the 
annual  presentation  materials  for  security 
assistance  programs  proposed  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  a  report  which  sets  forth — 

••(1)  an  Arms  Sales  Proposal  covering  all 
sales  and  licensed  commercial  exports  under 
this  Act  of  major  weapons  or  weapons-related 
defense  equipment  for  $7,000,000  or  more,  or 
of  any  other  weapons  or  weapons-related 
defense  equipment  for  t2.'>,000,000  or  more, 
which  are  considered  eligible  for  approval 
during  the  current  calendar  year,  to^'ether 
with  an  indication  of  which  sales  and  li- 
censed commercial  exports  are  deemed  most 
likely  actually  to  result  in  the  Issuance  of  a 
letter  of  offer  or  of  an  export  license  during 
such  year; 

"(2)  an  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of 
sales  and  licensed  commercial  exports  ex- 
pected to  be  made  to  each  foreign  nation 
from  the  United  States: 

••(3)  the  United  States  national  security 
considerations  Involved  in  expected  sales  or 
licensed  commercial  exports  to  each  country, 
an  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  an- 
ticipated sales  to  each  country  and  arms 
control  efforts  concerning  such  country  and 
an  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  such  anticipated 
sales  on  tbe  stability  of  the  region  that  In- 
clu:les  such  country; 

••(4)  an  estimate  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
national volume  of  arms  traffic  to  and  from 
nations  purchasing  arms  In  (1)  and  (2) 
above  together  with  best  estimates  of  the 
sale  and  delivery  of  weapons  and  weapons- 
related  defense  equipment  by  all  major  arms 
supnliers  to  all  major  recinlent  countries 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 

•'(5)  the  aggregate  dollar  value  and  quan- 
tity of  defense  articles  and  defense  services, 
and  of  military  education  and  training,  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  to  each  foreign 
country  and  international  organization,  by 
category,  specifying  whether  they  were  fur- 
nished by  grant  under  chapter  2  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act,  by  commercial  sale  li- 
censed under  section  38  of  that  Act,  or  by 
othe-  aut*^ority: 

"(6)  a  list  of  all  letters  of  offer,  and  li- 
censes to  export,  issued  under  this  Act  during 
the  previous  calendar  year  for  major  defense 
equipment  valued  at  $7,000,000  or  more  or 
any  defense  articles  or  defense  services  val- 
ued at  $25,000,000  or  more,  indicating  which 
of  such  letters  of  offer  and  licenses  to  export 
were  not  the  subject  of  a  Hstln?  rnder  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  and,  with  re- 
spect to  letters  of  offer,  which  of  them  either 
had  not  been  accepted  or  had  been  canceled: 

"(7)  (A)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  United  States  Gov- 


ernment and  of  United  States  civilian  con- 
tract personnel  present  In  each  such  country 
at  the  end  of  the  precedln;;  fiscal  year  for 
assignments  in  Implementation  of  sales  and 
commercial  exports  under  this  Act: 

"(B)  an  analysis  and  description  of  the 
services  performed  durin;;  the  preceding  fis- 
cal ye.ir  by  ollicers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  carrying  out 
functions  on  a  full-time  basis  under  this 
Act  for  whlc!i  reimburse  ,  en;  Is  .rjci.ied  un- 
der section  43(b)  or  section  21(a)  of  this 
Act.  Including  tho  number  of  per-ionnel  In- 
volved In  performing  such  .services: 

'•(8)  a  description  of  each  payment,  con- 
tribution, gift,  commission,  or  fee  reported  to 
the  Secret.iry  of  Slate  under  section  39, 
Including — 

•■(A)  the  name  of  the  person  who  made 
such  payment,  contribution,  gift,  commis- 
sion, or  fee; 

"(B)  the  name  of  any  sales  agent  or  other 
person  to  whom  such  payment,  contribution, 
gift,  commission,  or  fee  was  paid: 

"(C)    the  date  and  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment, contribution,  gift,  commission,  or  fee; 
"(D)   a  description  of  the  sale  in  connec- 
tion with  which  such  payment,  contribution, 
gift,  commission,  or  fee  was  paid;  and 

"(E)  the  identification  of  any  business  In- 
formation considered  confidential  by  the  per- 
son submitting  it  which  is  included  in  the 
report,  for  tlie  preceding  fiscal  year: 

(9)  a  listing  of  each  sale  under  section 
29  during  the  past  fiscal  jear.  specifying  (A) 
the  purchaser.  (B)  the  United  States  Gov- 
er.imenl  department  or  agency  responsible 
for  implementing  the  sale,  (C)  an  estimate 
of  the  dollar  amo.mt  of  the  sale,  and  (D) 
a  general  description  of  ihe  rem  property  fa- 
cilities to  be  cou-strucled  pursuant  to  such 
sale: 

"(10)  a  listing  of  all  property  valued  at 
$1,000,000  or  more  which  was  leased  to  a  for- 
eign government  for  a  period  of  more  than 
s;x  months  under  chapter  C  of  this  Act; 

"(11)  the  total  amount  of  f imds  in  the  re- 
serve under  section  24(c)  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  immediately  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  a  report  under  this  section  is 
made,  togetiier  with  an  assortment  of  the 
adecjuacy  of  such  total  amount  of  funds  as 
a  reserve  for  the  payment  of  claims  uuaer 
guaraiitles  issued  pursuant  to  section  24  in 
view  of  the  current  debt  servicing  capacity 
of  borrowing  countries,  as  reported  to  the 
Congres.  pursuant  to  section  63<(a)(S)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961; 

"(12)  a  list  of  all  coun'ries  with  respect 
to  which  findings  made  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  section  3(a)(1)  of  this  Act  are  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  such  transmission; 

'•(13)  the  progress  made  under  the  pro- 
pram  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  modernize 
it.s  armed  forces,  the  role  of  the  United  States 
in  mutual  security  efforts  in  the  Republic  of 
Kore.i  and  the  military  balance  between  the 
People's  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea: 

"(14)  the  amount  and  nature  of  Soviet 
military  assistance  to  the  armed  forces  of 
Cuba  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
the  military  capabilities  of  those  armed 
forces; 

••(15)  the  status  of  each  loan  and  each 
contract,  of  guaranty  or  Insurance  theretofore 
made  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  predecessor  Acts,  or  any 
Act  authorizing  internal  ional  security  as- 
sistance, with  respect  to  which  there  remains 
outstanding  any  unpaid  obligation  or  poten- 
tial liability;  the  status  of  each  extension 
of  credit  for  the  procurement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services,  and  of  each  con- 
tract of  guarantee  In  connection  with  any 
such  procurement,  theretofore  made  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  with  respect  to 

V-li'^S  -Ita,-.  i.T  >i-,'r>  r>^^'  ■iiir*  =  ,^-  o.ny  un- 
paid Obligations  or  potential  liability: 

••(16)  a  list  of  all  defense  requirement  sur- 
veys authorized  during  the  preceding  calen- 


dar year,  specifying  the  country  with  rtmp*ct 
to  which  the  8ur\ey  was  or  will  be  con- 
ducted, the  purpose  of  the  survey,  and  the 
ntunber  of  United  States  Government  per- 
sonnel who  participate  or  will  participate  in 
the  survey;  and 

••(17)  such  other  Information  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  deem  necessary. 

••(b)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  following 
the  receipt  of  a  request  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  additional  In- 
formation with  respect  to  any  Information 
submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the 
President  shall  submit  such  information  to 
such  committee. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  make  every  effort 
to  submit  all  of  the  information  required 
by  sujsection  (a)  or  (b)  wholly  in  unclassi- 
fied form.  Whenever  the  President  submits 
any  such  information  in  classified  form,  he 
shall  submit  such  classified  Information  in 
an  addendum  and  shall  also  submit  simulta- 
neously a  detailed  summary,  in  unclassified 
form  of  such  classified  information.'^. 

CONSOLmATEO     REPORTS:      FOREIGN     ASSISTANCE 
ACT   OF    1961 

Sec.  711.  (a)  Section  634  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "In  order  that  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  may  be  better  and  more 
currently  informed  regarding  American  for- 
eign policy,  and  the  effectiveness  of  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  other  countries  and  to  international 
organ irations,  the  President  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Congress,  no  later  than 
February  1  of  each  year,  ss  a  part  of  the 
annual  presentation  materials  for  foreign  as- 
sistance, a  report  as  described  in  this  sub- 
section. This  re-^ort  shall  include — "; 

(2)  in  'paragraph  (1)(B),  by  striking  out 
the  progre's  developing  countries  are  making 
toward  achieving  those  oblectlves  which  are 
Indicative  of  improved  well-being  of  the  poor 
ma'orlty,  which  objectives  shall  include  but 
no^  be  limited  to": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  ••and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (D); 

(B)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(E);  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(F)  of  any  contract  In  excess  of  $100,000 
administered  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Develc^mcnt  which  was  entered  into 
In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  without  competi- 
tive selection  procedures,  and  the  reasons  for 
doing  so;": 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  the  status  of  each  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities  on  credit  terms,  theretofore 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1054  with  respect 
to  which  there  remains  outstanding  any  un- 
paid obligation:  and  the  status  of  each 
transaction  with  respect  to  which  a  loan, 
contract  or  guarantee  of  insurance,  or  exten- 
sion of  credit  (or  participation  therein)  was 
theretofore  made  under  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  with  respect  to  which  there 
remains  outstanding  any  unpaid  obligation 
or  potential  liability;  except  that  such  report 
shall  include  Individually  only  any  loan,  con- 
tract, sale,  extension  of  credit,  or  other 
transactions  listed  in  this  paragraph  which 
is  in  excess  of  $1,000,0?0; ";  and 

(5)  by  amending  paragraph  (8)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(8)  the  allocation  of  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  Sahel  Development  Pro- 
gram, the  extent  of  the  contributions  from 
other  donor  countries,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Integrated  effort  through  the  Club  des 
Amis  du  Sahel,  and  the  progress  made  In 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  Program: 
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voluntary  contributions  by  the 
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status  of  each  agreement  con- 
other  countries  to  carry  out  the 
luch  chapter;  and 

aggregate  of  obligations  and  ex- 
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provided — 
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tion by  any  such  organization  of  alleged 
violations  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights;  and 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  steps  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  agency  primarily  respon- 
sible for  administering  part  I  of  this  Act  has 
taken  to  alter  United  States  programs  under 
such  part  in  any  country  because  of  human 
rights  considerations; 

"(13)  the  amount  of  all  foreign  currencies 
acquired  without  payment  of  dollars  on  hand 
of  each  foreign  country  as  of  September  30 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 

"(14)  the  Development  Coordination  Com- 
mittee's operations  pursuant  to  section 
640B(f)  of  this  Act; 

"(15)  the  aggregate  dollar  value  and  quan- 
tity of  grant  military  assistance,  military 
education  and  training,  and  any  of  other  de- 
fense articles  and  services  furnished  under 
this  Act  by  the  United  States  to  each  foreign 
country  and  international  organization  for 
the  precedlug  fiscal  year; 

"(16)  appropriate  information  regarding 
any  country,  including  Egypt,  Israel,  and 
Turkey,  whose  economic  conditions  may 
jeopardize  its  ability  to  meet  its  interna- 
tional debt  obligations  and  stabilize  its 
economy; 

"(17)  information  concerning  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Minority  Resource  Center  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year; 

"(18)  a  complete  and  detailed  report  of 
the  operations  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  including: 

"(A)  an  assessment,  based  upon  the  de- 
velopment Impact  profiles  required  by  sec- 
tion 239  ( 1 ) .  of  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment Impact  and  benefits  of  the  proj- 
ects with  respect  to  which  such  profiles  are 
prepared,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  op- 
erations of  the  Corporation  complement  or 
are  compatible  with  the  development  assist- 
ance programs  of  the  United  States  and 
other  donors;  and 

"(B)  a  description  of  any  project  for  which 
the  Corporation — 

"(1)  refused  to  provide  any  Insurance,  re- 
insurance, guaranty,  financing,  or  other  fi- 
nancial support,  on  account  of  violations  of 
human  rights  referred  to  In  section  239(1); 
or 

"(11)  notwithstanding  such  violations, 
provided  such  Insurance,  reinsurance,  guar- 
anty, financing,  or  financial  support,  on  the 
basis  of  a  determination  (I)  that  the  project 
will  directly  benefit  the  needy  people  in  the 
country  in  which  the  project  Is  located,  or 
(II)  that  the  national  security  Interest  so 
requires; 

"(C)  the  development  of  private  and  mul- 
tilateral programs  for  investment  insurance 
and  any  reinsurance  arrangements  the  Cor- 
poration has  made  with  private  Insurance 
companies,  multilateral  organizations  and 
Institutions,  or  other  entitles;  and 

(19)  other  information  appropriate  to  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  assistance  program 
of  the  United  States  Government.". 

(b)  Section  624(f)(2)(B)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "and  section  634(a)  (12)"  Immediate- 
ly after  "section  502B". 

REPEALS 

Sec.  712.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
the  following  Acts  are  repealed: 

(1)  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961: 
Sections  116(d).  121(b).  125(b).  240A.  300, 
3"l(bK  301(e)(3),  302(a)(3),  306,  451(b). 
481(b)(1).  481(b)(2),  481(c)(2).  495D(e), 
49=(c)(2l,  513(b),  513(c),  601(e)(2).  613(c). 
620(b).  62'>(i).  620(s)(21.  62n(u).  620(m1. 
640B(g) .  667.  659.  668,  the  first  sentence  and 
the  words  "report  or"  in  f^e  second  sentence 
of  section  502(b),  and  the  second  sentence 
of  section  542. 

(2)  The  International  Secu'lty  end  De- 
velopment Coooeratlon  Act  of  1980:  Sections 
108(a),  108(b).  313(b).  603.  713.  714(a), 
714(b),  720,  and  721. 


(3)  The  International  Development  Co- 
operation Act  of  1979:  Sections  124.  407(b) 
(2).  411.  504(b),  506.  607(b),  508(b),  and 
609(c). 

(4)  The  Special  International  Security 
Assistance  Act  of  1979:  Sections  4(e)(2). 
7(b),  8(c),  and  9. 

(5)  The  International  Development  and 
Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1978:  Sections  117(b) 
(2).  122(b),  201,  303,  and  603(a)(1). 

(6)  The  International  Development  and 
Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1977:  Sections  132(a), 
133(c)(6),  and  314. 

(7)  Section  213  of  the  International  De- 
velopment and  Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1975. 

(8)  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974: 
Sections  3.  25.  26,  27,  43,  49,  50(c).  61(c). 
S5(a)(4).  55(a)(5).  and  56(a)(6). 

(9)  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973: 
Sections  36(e).  37.  38.  and  39(a)(4). 

(10)  The  Arms  Export  Control  Act:  Sec- 
tions 25,  26(b).  28.  36(a).  43(c).  and  the 
fifth  paragraph  of  section  1. 

(11)  The  International  Security  Assistance 
Act  of  1979:  Sections  6(b).  20(a).  25.  and  28. 

(12)  The  International  Security  Assistance 
Act  of  1978:  Sections  15(b),  23(d),  23(e)(2), 
24(c),  and  27. 

(13)  The  International  Security  Assistance 
Act  of  1977:  Sections  14,  22,  24(c),  25,  and 
28(a)(2). 

(14)  Section  507(b)  of  the  International 
Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1976. 

(15)  Section  7  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Salei  Act  Amendments. 

(b)  The  repeal  of  the  provisions  listed  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1981.  or  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  whichever  Is  later. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  explicitly  provided 
by  their  terms,  amendments  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Expert 
Control  Act  which  are  applicable  only  to  a 
single  fiscal  or  calendar  year  or  which  require 
reports  or  other  actions  on  a  nonrecurring 
basis  shall  be  deemed  to  have  expired  and 
shall  be  removed  from  law  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  applicable  time  periods  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  required  actions. 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

Sec.  713.  The  last  sentence  of  section  620 
(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  phrase  'Commu- 
nist country'  Includes  specifically,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  the  following  countries: 

"Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic, 

"Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea, 

"Estonia, 

"German  Democratic  Republic, 

"Hungarian  People's  Republic, 

"Lao  People's  Democratic   Republic. 

"Latvia. 

"Lithuania. 

"Mongolian   People's   Reoublic, 

"People's  Republic  of  Albania. 

"Peonip's  Republic  of  Bulgaria. 

"People's  Republic  of  China, 

"Polish  People's  Republic, 

"Republic  of  Cuba. 

"Socialist  Federal  Reoublic  of  Yugoslavia, 

"Socialist  Republic  of  Romania. 

"Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam, 

"Tibet,  and 

"Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (In- 
cluding its  captive  constituent  republics).". 

ASSISTANCE   TO    PAKISTAN 

Sec.  714.  Chapter  1  of  part  m  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  620E.  Assistance  to  Pakistan. — (a) 
The  Congress  recognizes  that  Soviet  forces 
occupylni?  Afghanistan  pose  a  security  threat 
to  Pakistan.  The  Congress  also  recognizes 
that  an  Independent  and  democratic  Paki- 
stan with  continued  friendly  ties  with  the 
United  States  is  in  the  Interest  of  both  na- 
tions. The  ConTess  finds  that  United  States 
assistance  will  help  Pakistan  maintain  Its  In- 
dependence. Assistance  to  Pakistan  Is  Intend- 
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ed  to  benefit  the  people  of  Pakistan  by  help- 
ing them  meet  the  burdens  Imposed  by  the 
presence  of  Soviet  forces  in  Afghanistan  and 
by  promoting  economic  development.  In  au- 
thorizing assistance  to  Pakistan.  It  Is  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  to  promote  the  expeditious 
restoration  of  full  civil  liberties  and  repre- 
sentaitve  government  In  Pakistan. 

"(b)  Accordingly,  the  President  may  waive 
the  prohibitions  of  section  669  of  this  Act 
at  any  time  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and 
ending  on  September  30.  1987,  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  Pakistan  if  he  determines  that 
to  do  so  Is  in  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  On  or  before  October  1,  1981,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  provide  a  report  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  which  would  Include — 

"(1)  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  pro- 
posal for  assistance  to  Pakistan  In  future 
years;  and 

"(2)  a  full  explanation  of  the  President's 
current  nonproliferatlon  policy. 

"(d)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1983 
and  during  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  dur- 
ing which  the  waiver  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  Is  in  effect,  the  President  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress,  as  part 
of  the  presentation  materials  for  foreign 
assistance  programs  proposed  for  each  fiscal 
year,  a  classified  report  describing  the  nu- 
clear program  and  related  activities  of  Pak- 
istan, Including  an  assessment  of  (1)  the 
extent  and  effectiveness  of  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  at  Pakis- 
tan's nuclear  facilities;  and  (11)  the  capabil- 
ity, actions,  and  Intentions  of  the  Oovern- 
ment of  Pakistan  with  respect  to  the  manu- 
facture or  acquisition  of  a  nuclear  explosive 
device.  Nothing  In  this  Act  relieves  the  exec- 
utive branch  from  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  applicable  law. 

"(e)  The  Senate  finds  that  a  nuclear  det- 
onation by  any  nonnucelar  weapons  covm- 
try  would  cause  grave  damage  to  bilateral 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  such 
country.  The  President  shall  not  use  the 
waiver  provided  in  section  670  of  this  Act  if 
such  country  detonates  a  nuclear  device.". 

LEBANON 

Sec.  715.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  support  diplomatic 
efforts  to  resolve  the  current  crisis  In  Leb- 
anon, and  to  pursue  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  policy  In  Lebanon  guided  by  the 
following  principles — 

(1)  maintenance  of  an  effective  cease-fire 
through    Lebanon; 

(2)  resolution  of  the  issue  of  the  Syrian 
missilen  deoloyed  In  Lebanon; 

(3)  freedom,  security  and  opportunity  for 
the  Christian  and  all  other  Lebanese  com- 
munities. Including  the  Moslem.  Druze.  and 
Jewish  communities  in  Lebanon; 

(4)  reaffirmation  of  the  historic  United 
States-Lebanon  relationship  and  strengthen- 
ing the  longstanding  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Independence,  sover- 
eignty, and  territorial  integrity  of  Lebanon, 
without  partition,  free  from  terrorism  and 
violence,  and  free  to  determ'ne  Its  future 
without  Soviet  or  other  outside  Interference; 

(5)  generous  International  suoport  for  re- 
lief, rehpbUltation,  and  humanitarian  assist- 
ance for  Lebanon,  partlcularlv  for  those  Leb- 
anese citl'^ens  who  have  sufe'ed  from  the 
terrorism  and  violence  of  recent  events;  and 

(6)  respe-^t  for  and  strengtbenlne  of  the 
authority  of  a  Lebanese  Government,  based 
on  onen  national  elections  free  from  external 
Interference  which  will  be  able  to  ore.serve 
security  through  Us  national  army  anfl  Its 
security  forces  without  outside  military  pres- 
ence. 

(b)  Section  632  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 


Act  of  1961.  as  amended  by  section  201(b)  of 
this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

"(J)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982.  $5,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  Lebanon  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams of  International  and  private  volun- 
tary agencies.". 

Sec.  716.  (a)  (1)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  funds  made  available  under  chap- 
ter 1  of  part  I  or  chapter  2  or  chapter  6  of 
part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
should  be  used  for  programs  In  Haiti  which 
would  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  poverty 
and  underdevelopment  which  contribute  to 
the  emigration  of  Haitian  citizens  and  which 
would  assist  Haiti  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  illegal  emigration. 

(2)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
assistance  for  Haiti  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
under  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  should  be  provided 
through  private  and  voluntary  organizations. 

(b)  Funds  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  or  chapter  2 
or  chapter  5  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  may  be  expended  for  Haiti, 
and  credits  and  guarantees  extended  for  the 
fi'^cal  year  1982  'jnder  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  may  be  approved  for  use  for  Haiti 
only  If  the  President  determines  that  the 
Government  of  Haiti — 

(1)  Is  cooperating  with  the  United  States 
in  halting  Ulegal  emigration  from  Haiti; 

(2)  Is  not  aiding,  abetting,  or  otherwise 
supporting  Illegal  emigration  from  Haiti; 

(3)  has  provided  assurances  that  It  will 
cooperate  fully  in  Implementing  United 
States  development  assistance  programs  In 
Haiti  (including  programs  for  prior  fiscal 
years) ;  and 

(4)  Is  not  en:;aged  In  a  consistent  pattern 
of  gross  violations  of  Internationally  recog- 
nlzerl  human  rlehts. 

(c)  Six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  actions  of  the 
Government  of  Haiti  are  consistent  with 
paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  of 
section  660  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  funds  made  available  under  such  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  may  be  used  for  pro- 
grams with  Haiti  if  such  funds  are  used  to 
assist  In  halting  significant  llleeal  emigra- 
tion from  Haiti  to  the  United  States. 

NOMINATION  FOR  THE  POSITION  OF  ASSISTANT 
SECRETABT  OP  STATE  POB  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND 
HUMANITARIAN    AFPAIRS 

Sec.  717.  (a)  The  (Dongress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  has  long  been  a  lead- 
ing defender  of  the  basic  rights  of  perse- 
cuted, oppressed,  and  endangered  people 
around  the  world,  and  should  continue  in 
this  role;  and 

(2)  effective  foreign  policy  formulation  re- 
quires that  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  posses  current  and  accurate  infor- 
mation derived  from  continuous  observation 
and  review  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  hu- 
man rights  and  humanitarian  affairs  (in- 
cluding matters  relating  to  refugees,  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  members  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  missing  In  action) . 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  a  strong  commitment  to  the  defense 
of  human  rights  should  continue  to  be  a 
central  feature  of  American  foreign  policy; 
and 

(2)  the  F*resldent  should  submit  to  the 
Senate  the  name  of  a  nominee  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Hu- 
man Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs,  as  es- 
tablished by  section  624(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  dl  1061. 


COMPaEHENStVE   ANALYSIS   OP   FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  718.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
at  a  time  when  major  retrenchments  and 
reappraisals  are  tjeing  made  in  domestic  pro- 
grams, it  is  also  l3gical  that,  while  maintain- 
ing past  international  commitments,  the 
magnitude  and  direction  of  future  foreign 
assistance  programs  should  also  be  reviewed. 
As  part  of  such  a  review  process,  the  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  provide  no  later  than 
February  16.  1982.  a  com;)rehenslve  report 
to  the  Congress  on  his  approach  to  foreign 
assistance.  Such  report  shall  Include  an  anal- 
ysis and  recommendations  on  .the  following 
is3ues — 

(1)  the  relationship  between  foreign  as- 
sistance end  defense  expenditures  as  means 
CI    conducting   foreign   policy; 

(2)  the  appropriate  mix  between  military 
and   economic   assistance; 

(3)  the  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  ap- 
propriate mix.  of  bilateral  and  multilateral 
assistance  programs; 

(4)  the  relevance  of  the  basic  human  needs 
approach  to  current  aid  policy; 

(5)  the  performance  of  other  aid  donors, 
and  the  benefits  they  derive  from  their  pro- 
grams; 

(6)  criteria  for  determining  the  appro- 
priate size  and  composition  of  country  pro- 
grams; 

(7)  the  appropriateness  of  the  current  mix 
of  grants  and  loans,  and  the  possibility  of 
combining  them  with  new  or  existing  guar- 
antee. Insurance,  and  export  credit  pro- 
grams; 

(8)  specific  means  to  more  actively  en- 
gage the  private  sector  In  assistance  pro- 
grams; and 

(9)  the  usefulness  of  current  functional 
categories  In  constructing  the  development 
assistance  budget. 

PROCEDURES    FOR   THE    DEOBLICATION    OF   FUNDS 

Sec  719.  Funds  aoproprlated  to  carry  out 
any  provision  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  or  the  Arms  Ex-ort  Control  Act  and 
obligated  to  carry  out  such  provision  may 
be  deoblieated.  during  the  ijerlod  for  which 
such  funds  are  obligated,  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress only  to  the  extent  or  in  the  amounts 
provided  in  an  annroprlation  Act  enacted 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SENSE   OF  THE   CONGRESS  RELATIVE  TO  THE   NA- 
TIONAL EXECUTIVE  POWER  OF  THE  ARGENTINE 

GOVERNMENT 

Sec  720.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  it  welcomes  the  actions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Argentina  to  adtudicate  numerous 
cases  of  tho«e  detained  under  the  National 
Executive  Power  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment. The  Congress  expresses  the  hope  that 
further  such  orogress  will  continue,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  (a)  providing  Infor- 
mation, iu'-ofar  as  the  Government  of 
Argentina  has  information,  on  those  citi- 
zens in  Argentina  listed  as  "disappeared*" 
who  have  died,  and  (b)  those  prisoners  who 
have  not  yet  been  either  released  or  brought 
to  lustice  and  who  are  being  held  at  the 
disposition  of  the  National  Executive  Power 

FINANCIAL   OBLIGATIONS   OF   THE    SOVIET   UNION 
TO   THE   UNITED   NATIONS 

Sec.  721.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  the  financing  of  the  United  Nations 
Is  the  collective  responsibility  of  all  member 
nations; 

(2)  the  International  Court  of  Justice  has 
determined  that  the  expenses  of  the  United 
Nations  Incurred  in  its  neice'^eeplng  ooera- 
tions  are  properly  included  as  a  part  of  the 
re-ular  exnen-es  of  the  United  Nations; 

(3)  peaceyee-ln"  o-eratlons  are  vital  to 
the  mission  of  the  United  Nations  and  must 
be  adequately  financed  If  such  operations 
are  to  continue;  and 
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(4)  the  Oo-vlernment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  Is  currently  $180,000,000 
In  arrears  on  Its  payments  to  the  United 
Nations,  primarily  as  a  result  of  Its  refusa' 
to  pay  for  tlie  peacekeeping  operations  of 
the  United  Na  tlons. 

(b)  It  Is  tie  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  acting  through  the  Permanent 
Representatlv  s  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations,  should  undertake  a  diplo- 
matic Initiative  to  obtain  payment  by  the 
Government  >f  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socia- 
list Republic"  of  all  Its  outstanding  finan- 
cial obligations  to  the  United  Nations. 
Including  Its!  Eissessments  with  respect  to 
the  peacekeeping  operations  of  the  United 
Nations. 
USE  or  Toxn^s   or  biological,  ob  cRzmcAi. 

AGBNTS 


ui  e 


tie 


toxins 


Can  bodia). 


Sec.   722.    ( 
demns  the 
of,  toxins  or 
against    the 
(Cambodia) 

(b)  It  Is 
the   Prcslden' 
Permanent 
States  to  the 
proprlate 
measures  to 
party  or 
for    use. 
agents  against 
puchea    ( 
violation  of 

(1)  the 
the    Developi^ent 
piling   of 
Toxin  Weapoi^ 
and  Moscow 

(2)  the 
Use  In  War 
Other  Oases, 
of  Warfare, 
1925;  or 

t3)  custom4ry 

(c)  It  Is 
that   the 
a  satisfactory 
ment   of    the 
strong 
dence  of  the 
of.  toxins  or 
by   the 
against  the 
puchea).  and 


t;  le 


(in 


fuit 


)    The  Congress  hereby  con- 

of,  or  the  provision  for  use 

biological  or  chemical   agents 

peoples    of    Laos,    Kampuchea 

nd  Afghanistan. 

sense  of  the  Congress  that 

should,   acting   through   the 

I^presentatlve    of    the    United 

United  Nations  or  other  ap- 

dldlomatlc   agents,   seek    definite 

1  ring  to  an  end  actions  by  any 

gove  rnment  In  using,  or  providing 

or    biological    or    chemical 

the  peoples  of  Laos,   Kam- 

and    Afghanistan.    In 

spirit  or  the  provisions  of — 

Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of 

Production    and    Stock- 

Ba^terlologlcal    (Biological)    and 

.  done  at  Washington,  London, 

April  10,  1972; 

Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the 

Asphyxlatln",   Poisonous  or 

and  of  Bacteriological  Methods 

signed  at  Oeneva  on  June   17, 


International  law. 

her  the  sense  of  the  Congress 

President   should   vigorously   seek 

explanation  from  the  Oovem- 

Sovlet    Union   regarding    the 

clrcuQ^tantlal  and  presumotlve  evl- 

1  ise  of,  or  the  provision  for  use 

biological  or  chemical  aeents 

Government    of    the   Soviet    Union 

es  of  Laos,  Cambodia  (Kam- 

^fghanlstan. 


pesole 


NICAB^CT7A 

Sue.  733.  Ot  the  funds  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  ro  carry  out  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  for  the  fiscal  year  1982, 
•13,275.000  under  part  I  and  $20,000,000  un- 
of  part  n  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  cf  1961  shall  be  available  only 
for  Nlcaragu^  under  the  following  condi- 
tion 

(a)  all  of  Ithe  funds  made  available  to 
Nicaragua  shi  11  be  furnished  solelv  for  as- 
sistance to  the  orlvate  sector  In  Nicaragua: 

(b)  the  proirlslons  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  appiv  wten  the  President  determines, 
and  reoorts  td  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatlv  "s  and  the  Chalrmnn  of  the 
Committee  onj  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  Nlc4raeua  is  making  substantial 
progress  towafd  fr^e  and  fair  elections; 

6-month  nerlod  In  which  any 
fimds  are  exntnded  rnder  this  Act  for  Nica- 
ragua, the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Speaker  of  th^  Houre  of  Reore-entatl'-es  and 

of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  t  he  Senate  a  reoort  accountln<T 
fully  and  In  1  emlzed  detail  for  the  amounts 
obligated  an<^  actually  expended  In  Nica- 
ragua. 


INTERNATIONA: 

Sk-.  724.  Th  i 
condemns  thi  i 
support    of 


CONDEMNATION  OF  LIBYA  FOR  ITS  STTPFORT  OF 
TERRORIST  MOVTMENTS 

Coneress  of  the  United  Stages 

T  Ibvan    Gcemment   for   Its 

ntematlonal    terrorist    move- 


ments. Its  efforts  to  obstruct  positive  move- 
ment toward  the  peaceful  resolution  of  prob- 
lems In  the  Middle  East  region,  and  Its 
actions  to  destabilize  and  control  govern- 
ments of  neighboring  states  In  Africa.  The 
Congress  believes  that  the  President  should 
conduct  an  Immediate  review  of  concrete 
steps  the  United  States  could  take.  Individ- 
ually and  In  concert  with  Its  allies,  to  bring 
economic  and  political  pressure  on  Libya  to 
cease  such  activities,  and  submit  such  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  within  one  hundred 
eighty  days  of  enactment.  Such  a  review 
EhouJd  Include  the  posslMllty  of  tariffs  on 
or  prohibitions  against  the  Import  of  crude 
oil  from  Libya. 

NONAUNED    COITNTRIES 

Sec.  725.  (a)  In  considering  whether  to  pro- 
vide assistance,  make  sales,  extend  credits, 
or  guarantee  loans  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  to 
any  country  represented  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Heads 
of  Delegations  of  the  Non-Allned  Coun- 
tries to  the  36th  General  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on 
September  25  and  28,  1981.  the  President 
stiall  take  into  account  whether  such  coun- 
try has  dissociated  Itself  from  the  com- 
munique Issued  following  the  meeting. 

(b)  Within  thirty  days  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  President  shall  send  a  re- 
port to  the  S-eaker  of  the  House  of  Reore 
sentatlves  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  setting  forth  the 
countries  which  have  dissociated  them- 
selves from  the  nonallned  co-ntrles  com- 
munique together  with  a  full  descriotlon  of 
the  method  of  dissociation  and  the  forum 
In  which  the  dissociation  has  been  made. 
The  President  shall  transmit  with  the  report 
a  co^v  of  each  statement  of  dissociation. 

(c)  Within  thirty  davs  after  the  receipt  of 
a  statement  of  dls<^clation  from  any  country 
the  President  s*iall  transmit  a  cooy  of  the 
statement  of  dls-oclatlon  together  with  a 
full  descrlotlon  of  the  method  of  dissocia- 
tion and  the  forum  in  w>'lch  the  dissociation 
is  made  to  the  S-eai^er  of  the  House  of 
Re->rp«en*a*lves  and  th"  Conunlttee  on  For- 
eign Re'atlcns  of  the  Senate. 

REPEAL   OF   LIMITATIONS   ON   ASSISTANCE,   SALES, 
AND    SALFS    CHEOITS    FOR    CHILE 

Sec.  726.  fa)  Section  408  of  the  Interna- 
tional Secfrltv  A.«s'stftnc»  aid  Arms  Fmort 
Control  Act  of  1976  (22  U.S.C.  2370  note)  Is 
reoealed. 

fb)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

(1)  no  assistance  mav  be  f'Tulshed  under 
chaiter  2.  4.  5  or  fi  of  nart  "  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Art  of  l^'l  to  Chile: 

(2)  no  sale  of  defense  articles  or  services 
mav  be  ma^e  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol A-^  to  Chile: 

(3>  no  credits  flnrlud1n»  pa'^cl'>at?on  In 
credits)  mav  be  ex*ended  and  no  lo'n  may 
be  ^uarantee^  under  t»^e  Arms  Ex-ort  Con- 
trol Act  with  resnect  to  Chile-  and 

(4)  no  export  license*  mav  be  Isiued  under 
section  38  of  t*'e  Arms  Exnor*  Control  Act  to 
or  for  the  Govornt^ent  of  Chile,  un'e's  and 
until  the  Prps^d^nt  submits  to  the  S*^ea>'er 
of  the  Ho"se  of  Retjresentatlves  end  the 
Cha'rman  of  the  Committee  on  Forel<Ti  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  a  detailed  report  cer- 
tifying— 

(A)  that  the  Government  of  Chile  has 
made  sl<mifl'*ant  prcrrress  in  comolvini?  with 
Internationally  recognized  principles  of 
human  rights: 

(B1  that  the  orovlslon  of  such  assistance, 
articles  or  services  is  In  the  national  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States; 

(C)  that  the  Government  of  Cht'e  la  not 
aldln?  or  a*-ettin<?  InteTiatlonil   terrorism. 

(6)  It  Is  the  sen'e  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  Chile  should  take  steps  to 


bring  to  Justice  by  all  legal  means  available 
in  the  United  States  or  Chile  those  indicted 
by  a  United  States  grand  jury  in  connection 
with  the  murders  of  Orlando  Leteller  and 
Ronnl  Moffltt. 

UNITZO    STATES    CITIZENS    ACTINO    IN    THI 
SERVICE   or   INTERNATIONAL   TERRORISM 

Sec  727.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  spread  of  International  terrorism 
poses  a  grave  and  growing  danger  for  world 
peace  and  for  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  part  of  Its  vigorous  oppo- 
sition to  the  activities  of  International  ter- 
rorist leaders  and  the  Increase  of  Interna- 
tional terrorism,  the  United  States  should 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  ensure  that  no 
United  States  citizen  Is  acting  In  the  service 
of  terrorism  or  of  the  proponents  of  terror- 
Ism. 

(b)  Within  six  months  after  the  enactment 
of  the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1981.  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Chairman  of  th» 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  report  including  the  following: 

(1)  a  description  of  all  legislation,  cur- 
rently in  force,  and  of  all  administrative 
remedies,  presently  available,  which  can  be 
employed  to  prevent  the  Involvement,  serv- 
ice, or  participation  by  United  States  citi- 
zens in  activities  in  support  of  International 
terrorism  or  terrorist  leaders; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  such 
legislation  and  remedies,  and  of  the  enforce- 
ment re;ources  available  to  carry  out  such 
measures,  to  prevent  the  Involvement,  serv- 
ice, or  participation  by  United  States  dtlzenn 
In  activities  In  support  of  International  ter- 
orlsm  or  terrorist  leaders;  and 

(3)  a  description  of  available  legislative 
and  administrative  alternatives,  together 
with  an  assessment  of  their  potential  Impact; 
and  effectiveness,  which  could  be  enacted  or 
employed  to  put  an  end  to  the  participation 
by  United  States  citizens  in  activities  in  sup- 
port of  international  terrorism  or  terrorist 
leaders. 

REPORTING  REQUIREMENT  RELATING  TO 
EL  SALVADOR 

Se";.  728.  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
President  shall  orerjare  and  transmit  to  the 
Spe.'Ucer  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report  and 
a  briefinq;  In  clo^*d  session  £ettln<»  forth — 

(a)  The  viewpoints  of  all  major  parties 
to  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador  and  of  the  In- 
fluential actors  In  the  Salvadoran  political 
sy-tem  regarding  the  potential  for  and  in- 
terest In.  negotiations,  elections,  and  a  set- 
tlement of  the  conflict. 

(b)  The  views  of  democratic  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations.  Canada,  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  Eurot>ean  allies  of  the 
United  States  re^prdlng  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment to  such  conflict. 

(c'  Tt  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Pre~i!dent  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  send  a 
s-)eclal  envoy  or  other  atyoroorlate  means  to 
con-ult  with  and  gather  Information  from 
aopronrlate  reore^entatlves  of  the  parties  to 
V^e  SslvBdoran  convict,  democratic  eovern- 
ments  of  Latin  America,  Canada  and  Euro- 
nean  allies  of  the  United  States  reuarding 
the  attainment  of  a  negotiated  settlement  in 
El  Sal-ador. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  AD  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

Sec.  729.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  aonroorlated  by  this  Act  mav  be  made 
available  for  the  prclslon  of  assistance  to 
El  Salvador  for  the  purpose  of  planning  for 
compensation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  compen- 
sation, for  the  conflocatlon.  nationalization, 
aculsltlon.  or  expropriation  of  any  agri- 
cultural or  banving  enterprise,  or  of  the 
properties  or  stock  shares  which  may  be  per- 
taining thereto. 
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USE  or  CEETAIN  POLISH  CT7UIEMCIXS 

S«c.  730  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1953, 
■ection  608  of  the  General  Govemmen  t  Mat- 
ters, Department  of  Commerce,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1962.  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  currencies  or 
credits  received  by  the  United  States  from 
the  April  1981  sale  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment-held surplus  dairy  products  to  Poland 
shall,  to  such  extent  as  may  be  provided  in 
advance  in  an  appropriation  Act,  be  used 
by  the  President  In  Poland  to  serve  United 
States  Interests,  including  use  for  activities, 
of  common  benefit  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Poland,  such 
as  Joint  programs  in  energy,  agriculture,  ed- 
ucation, science,  health,  and  culture,  or  for 
humanitarian  activities. 

LIMITATION    ON    TH«    OBLIOATIOK    OE 

EXPENDITtJUE    OP    FTINDS 

Sbc.  731.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  re- 
duced by  $67,600,000. 

(b)  In  order  to  comply  with  the  limitation 
contalnf-d  In  subsection  (a),  the  head  of 
each  agency  to  which  funds  are  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  determine  the 
extent  to  which  funds  available  to  such 
agency  for  any  activity,  program,  project, 
type  of  materiel  assistance,  or  country  will 
not  be  obligated  or  expanded. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  authorizes  an 
Increase  In  the  amount  available  for  any 
activity,  program,  project,  \.jp«  of  materiel 
assistance,  or  country. 

EfFECiXVE    DATE 

Sec.  732.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  upon 
the  date  of  Its  enactment,  except  as  pro- 
vided otherwise  In  section  712  and  except 
that  authorizations  of  appropriations  and 
limitations  of  authority  applicable  to  the 
fiscal  year  1982  as  contained  In  this  Act  and 
In  provisions  of  law  amended  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1981. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed.        

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motioii  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  t-ead: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  development 
and  security  assistance  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Peace  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year  1982; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
point  out  that  on  this  bill  the  Senate 
considered  S.  1196  for  a  total  of  6  days, 
and  as  of  10  o'clock  tonight  we  had  con- 
sumed approximately  3614  hours  of  de- 
bate. Twenty-one  rollcalls  were  con- 
ducted, 65  amendments  were  considered, 
of  which  51  were  agreed  to,  5  were  re- 
jected, 2  were  tabled,  4  withdrawn,  and 
3  not  acted  upon.  It  was  indeed  an  active 
piece  of  legislation. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  now 
that  the  Chair  proceed  with  the  next 
order  of  business. 


STANDBY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION 
ACT  OP  1981 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1503)  to  authorize  the  President 


to  allocate  supplies  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  during  a  severe 
petroleum  supply  shortage,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SHORT  TTTLX 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1981". 

STATEMENT  OP  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sbc.  3.  (a)(1)  Shortages  of  crude  oU,  re- 
sidual fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts caused  by  reductions  In  Imports  of  pe- 
troleum may  occur  at  any  time. 

(2)  Such  shortages  could  be  sufflciently 
larige  to  cause  severe  dislocations  and  hard- 
ships within  various  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy, both  regional  and  national,  and  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  the  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare. 

(3)  The  national  security  and  economic 
weU-belng  of  the  United  States  require  that 
the  President  have  authority,  during  a  se- 
vere petroleum  supply  shortage,  to  allocate 
crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil.  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products  so  as  to  minimize  adverse 
effects  on  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Aot  la  to  grant  to 
the  President  limited  and  temporary  author- 
ity to  allocate  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil. 
and  refined  petroleum  products  In  the  event 
of  a  severe  petroleum  supply  shortage.  The 
authority  granted  under  this  Act  shall  be  ex- 
ercised for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  the 
adverse  impacts  of  such  a  shortage  on  the 
American  people  and  the  domestic  economy. 

DUlNlllONS 

Sec.  3.  Aa  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 
(1)    "severe   petroleum   supply   shortage" 
means  a  national  or  regional  petroleimi  sup- 
ply   shortage    which    the    President    deter- 
mines— 

(A)  Is,  or  Is  likely  to  be.  of  significant 
scope  and  duration: 

(B)  may  cause  major  adverse  impact  on 
national  security,  the  national  economy,  or 
the  economy  of  any  of  the  several  States  or 
regions  of  the  United  States. 

(C)  results,  or  Is  Ukely  to  result,  from  an 
Interruption  In  the  Imported  petroleum  sup- 
plies of  the  United  States.  Including  sup- 
plies of  Imported  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil. 
and  refined  petroleum  products,  or  from 
sabotage,  accidents,  or  an  act  of  God,  and 

(D)  may  not  be  reasonably  manageable — 

(1)  by  reliance  on  free  market  pricing  and 
allocation,  or 

(11)  under  other  authorities  available  to 
the  President. 

(2)  "International  energy  program"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  3(7)  of  the 
3Snergy  Policy  and  Conservatlor  Act  (42 
use.  6202). 

(3)  "United  States"  means  the  several 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

PRESIDENTIAL    AUTHORITT 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  The  President  may  Imple- 
ment a  standby  regulation  providing  for  the 
mandatory  allocation  of  crude  oU,  residual 
fuel  oil.  and  any  refined  petroleum  product 
throughout  the  United  States  or  In  any  seri- 
ously affected  State  or  region  of  the  United 
States,  if— 

(A)  subject  to  subsection  (d),  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage  exists  or  Is  imminent;  or 

(B)  notwithstanding  subsection  (d),  the 
President  finds  that  such  Implementation  is 
required  to  meet  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  international  energy  pro- 
gram. 

(2)     Administration    of    such    regulation 


shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
provide  for — 

(A)  protection  of  public  health  (including 
the  production  of  pharmaceuticals),  safety 
and  welfare  (including  maintenance  of  resi- 
dential heating,  such  as  individual  homes, 
apartments  and  similar  occupied  dwelling 
units) .  and  the  national  defease; 

(B)  maintenance  of  all  public  services  (In- 
cluding facilities  and  services  provided  by 
municipalities,  oooperatives,  or  investor 
owned  utilities  or  by  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment or  authority,  and  Including  trans- 
portation facilities  and  servlcea  which  serve 
the  public  at  large) ; 

(C)  maintenance  of  agricultural  op>era- 
tlons.  including  farming,  ranching,  dairy, 
and  fishing  activities,  and  service  directly  re- 
lated thereto; 

(D)  preservation  of  an  economically 
sornd  and  competitive  petroleum  ind-stry: 
Including  the  priority  needs  to  restore  and 
foeter  competition  lo  the  producing,  re- 
fining, distribution,  marketing,  and  petro- 
chemical sectors  of  such  Industry,  and  to 
preserve  the  competitive  viability  of  Inde- 
pendent refiners,  small  refiners,  nonbranded 
lndeF>endent  marketers,  and  branded  inde- 
pendent marketers: 

(E)  the  allocation  of  suitable  types,  grades, 
and  quality  of  cructe  oil  to  refineries  in  the 
United  States  to  permit  such  refineries  to 
operate  at  full  capacity; 

(F)  equitable  distribution  of  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil.  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts at  equitable  prices  among  all  regions 
and  areas  of  the  United  States  and  sectors 
of  the  petroleum  Industry,  Including  Inde- 
pendent refiners,  small  refiners,  nonbranded 
Independent  marketers,  branded  independ- 
ent marketers  and  among  all  users: 

(0)  allocation  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products  In  such  amounts 
and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of,  exploration  for,  and  pro- 
duction or  extraction  of — 

(1)  fuels,  and 

(11)  mineral  essential  to  the  requirement 
of  the  United  States, 

and     for     required     transportation     related 
thereto: 

(H)  economic  efficiency:  and 

(1)  minimization  of  economic  distortion. 
Inflexibility,  and  unnecessary  Interference 
with  market  mechanisms. 

(3)  If  the  President,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a) .  Implements  a  program  for  manda- 
tory allocation  of  residual  fuel  oil  or  any 
refined  petroleum  product  throughout  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  State  or  region  of 
the  United  States,  such  program  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  State  set-aside  of  residual  fuel  oil 
or  any  refined  petroleum  product  allocated 
In  each  State  to  which  the  Federal  program 
applies. 

(b)(1)  The  standby  regulation  ptirsuant  to 
subsection  (a)  may  Include  limltati<Nis  on 
the  price  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and 
any  refined  petroleum  product  only  If  the 
President  finds  that  such  limitations  are  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  objectives  of  such  regu- 
lation. Such  limitations  may  include  provi- 
sions restricting  discriminatory  pricing. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  any  finding  by  the  Pres- 
ident under  paragraph  (1)  is  not  subject  to 
judicial  review. 

(c)  The  President,  not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  promulgate  a  general  standby  regula- 
tion for  administration  of  the  allocation  au- 
thority pursuant  to  this  section,  to  be  imple- 
mented, with  such  additional  provisions  as 
may  be  determined  to  bs  necessary  at  the 
time.  In  the  event  the  President  Institutes 
mandatory  allocation  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(d)  The  President  shall  not  implement  any 
mandatory  allocation  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion unless  he  has  transmitted  notice  to  the 
Congress  as  an  energy  action  pursuant  to 
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McUon  55l!  of  the  Energy  Policy  uid  Con- 
servfctlon  Act  (42  vac.  6431).  aa  amended, 
and  nelthet  Houaa  of  Congress  has  passed  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  (or  both  Houses 
have  passed  a  resolution  of  approval)  within 
fifteen  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
of  Congres*  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures speciped  In  section  551. 

(e)  The  ^tandby  regulation  under  section  4 
may  contl»ue  In  effect  for  no  more  than 
ninety  day*  after  Implementation  except  that 
the  period  fcf  effectiveness  of  such  regulation 
may  be  ext^ded  for  an  additional  sixty  days 
upon  a  finding  by  the  President  that — 

(1)  (A)  t>e  severe  petroleum  supply  ahort- 
age  contlni^  in  effect,  or 

(B)  suclt  action  Is  required  to  meet  the 
obllg»tlonfliOf  the  United  SUtes  under  the 
Intematlonkl  energy  program;  and 

(3)  matDflatory  aUocatlon  must  be  con- 
tinued to  iieet  the  objectives  of  subsection 
(•).  T 

Theiwafter,  the  effecttveneas  of  the  regula- 
tion lmple»iented  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  termlhate,  unless  he  has  submitted  a 
new  notice  and  neither  House  of  the  Oon- 
greas  has  disapproved  (or  both  Houses  have 
approved)   t>ursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

(f)  The  authority  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
used  to  Impose  or  implement  any  tax,  tariff, 
xiser  fee,  or  a  program  for  the  assignment  of 
rights  for  qnd-user  purchases  of  gasoline  or 
dlesel  fuel,  as  described  In  section  203(a)  (1) 
(A)  and  (d)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servaOon  MfA   (42  U.S.C.  6263). 

I    OLXTDt    OC    SHARINO 

S«c.  6.  (aO  (1)  The  standby  regulation  un- 
der section  H  shall  Include  an  optional  stand- 
by programi  designed  In  accordance  with  this 
section  to  Achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
with  mlnlfcum  Interference  with  market 
mechanism^.  Such  program  shall  specify  the 
manner  in  which  the  President  will  require 
limited  sales  of  crude  oil  among  refiners, 
should  he  decide  to  Implement  such  a  pro- 
gram. 


(2)    The 


program   under   paragraph    (1) 


shall  be  dtalgned  to  minimize  the  rate  of 
Increase  in  the  price  of  crude  oil  during  the 
implementntlon  of  the  program  by  providing 
reasonable  access  to  crude  oil  by  q>eclfled 
refiners. 

(b)  Thel  program  under  subsection  (a) 
shaU—       J 

(1)  provide  a  mechanism  based  upon  rela- 
tive crude  loll  availability ,  and  such  other 
factors  as  the  President  deems  appropriate, 
for  designating  refiner-buyers  and  refiner- 
sellers  for  the  period  during  which  the  pro- 
gram Is  Implemented: 

(2)  be  designed  to  offset  partially  the  dis- 
proportionate Impact  of  reduced  supplies  of 
crude  oil  ofi  the  ability  of  any  refiner-buyer 
to  provide :  needed  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts: 

(3)  contain  a  formula  for  distributing 
sales  obligations  among  refiner-sellers; 

(4)  provide  for  a  reduction  In  the  sales 
obligation  pf  any  refiner-seller  to  the  extent 
the  President  determines  that  an  obligation 
established  under  paragraph  (3)  would  con- 
stitute an  I  unreasonable  burden  on  such 
refiner-sell  >r  or  otherwise  would  be  Incon- 
sistent wit  3  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(5)  presdibe  the  manner  of  determining 
the  terms  and  conditions  and  an  eqiiltable 
price  of  en  de  oil  for  any  sale  under  this  sec- 
tion; and 


extei  It 


(6)  provltte 
seller  and 
mum 

distribution 
petroleum 
seller  or 
a  nondlscr^lnatory 

(c)  The 
to  the 


re  Iner- 


for  certification  by  each  refiner- 
refiner-buyer  that,  to  the  maxl- 
practlcable,  the  predisruptlon 
of  residual  fuel  oil  and  refined 
iroducts  produced  by  such  reflner- 
-buyer  wlU  be  maintained  on 
basis, 
program  tinder  this  section  shall, 
extent  practicable,  encour- 


mailmum 


age  the  maintenance  of  high  levels  of  inven- 
tories and  secure  sources  of  supply  of  crude 
oil,  residual  oil,  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts by  refiners,  distributors  and  xisers. 

KPTTCT    ON    OTHSB    LAW 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  regulations  Issued  (whether 
Implemented  or  not)  under  section  4,  includ- 
ing the  standby  regulation,  and  any  order 
Issued  thereunder  shall  preempt  any  provi- 
sions of  any  program  for  the  allocation  or 
pricing  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any 
refined  petroleum  product  established  by  any 
State  or  local  government  If  such  provision  Is 
In  conflict  with  such  regulation  or  any  such 
order. 

(b)  Unless  explicitly  provided  otherwise, 
nothing  In  this  Act  affects  any  authority 
under  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law 
(Inclxidlng  section  161  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.SC.  6241))  to 
provide  for  the  allocation  or  pricing  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  petroleum 
pitxluct. 

xMroacnmrr  um  ABKnnsraATioN 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Whoever  violates  the  reqtilre- 
ments  of  the  standby  regulation  or  any  order 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for 
each  violation. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  (A)  sections  205  through  207  and  sec- 
tions 209  through  211  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
blUzatlon  Act  of  1970  (12  U.S.C.  1904,  note) 
shall  apply  to  the  regulation  promulgated 
under  section  4(a),  to  any  order  under  this 
Act,  and  to  any  action  taken  by  the  President 
(or  his  delegate)  under  this  Act,  as  If  such 
regulation  had  been  promulgated,  such  order 
had  been  Issued,  or  such  action  had  been 
taken  under  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970:  and  (B)  section  212  (other  than  212 
(b) )  and  213  of  such  Act  shall  apply  to  func- 
tions under  this  Act  to  the  same  extent  such 
sections  would  apply  to  functions  under  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 

(2)  The  expiration  of  authority  to  Issue 
and  enforce  orders  and  regulations  under 
section  218  of  such  Act  shall  not  affect  any 
authority  to  amend  and  enforce  the  regula- 
tion or  to  issue  and  enforce  any  order  under 
this  Act,  and  shall  not  affect  any  authority 
under  sections  212  and  213  Insofar  as  such 
authority  Is  made  applicable  to  functions 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  penalty  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  assessed  by  the  court  in  any  action 
brought  In  any  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  or  any  other  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction.  Any  such  penalty  col- 
lected shall  be  deposited  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  United  States  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

(d)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  for  breach  of  contract 
in  any  Federal  or  State  court  arising  out  of 
delay  or  failure  to  provide,  sell,  or  offer  for 
sale  or  exchange  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil, 
or  any  refined  petroleum  product,  that  such 
delay  or  failure  was  caused  solely  by  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
with  the  regxilation  or  any  order  under  this 
Act. 

DELEGATION    OF   AUTHORrrT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  President  may  delegate  all 
or  any  portion  of  his  authority  to  Implement 
the  standby  regulation  under  section  4  to 
any  State  (or  officer  thereof),  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

(b)  The  only  Federal  officers  or  agencies 
of  the  United  States  to  whom  the  President 
may  delegate  authority  under  this  Act  are 
officers  or  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  or  of  any  successor  thereof. 


CONrORMTKO     AMENDMENT    TO     THE     BNXECT 

POLICY   AND   CONBEEVATION  ACT 

Sec.  9.  Domestic  Au-orATiON. — Section  261 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
(42  US.C.  6271)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  authorizes 
the  President  to  require  the  allocation  or 
specification  of  prices  (or  the  manner  of 
determination  of  prices)  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts within   domestic   commerce.". 

EXPIRATION   DATE 

Sec  10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
cease  to  have  effect  on  January  1,  1985,  but 
such  expiration  shall  not  affect  any  action  or 
pending  proceeding,  administrative  or  civil, 
not  finally  determined  on  such  date,  nor  any 
administrative  or  civil  action  or  proceeding, 
whether  or  not  pending,  based  on  any  act 
committed  or  llablltty  Incurred  prior  to  such 
expiration  date. 

IMPACT  8Tin>T 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  President  shall  analyze 
the  impact  on  the  domestic  economy  and  on 
consumers  in  the  United  States  of  reliance 
on  market  allocation  and  pricing  during  a 
severe  oil  supply  interruption.  Such  anal- 
ysis shall  (1)  examine  the  equity  and  effi- 
ciency of  such  reliance  and  (2)  distinguish 
between  the  impacts  of  such  reliance  on 
various  categories  of  business  (including 
small  business)  and  on  households  of  dif- 
ferent income  levels. 

(b)  Within  one  year  of  enactment  the 
President  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress containing  the  analysis  required  by 
subsection  (a)  along  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  President  deems  appropriate. 

OIL   STORAGE   TAX   INCENTIVES 

Sec.  12.  Within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall  submit  a  full  and  detailed  report  on  the 
advisability  and  alternative  means  of  (1) 
reducing  the  tax  liability  of  persons  who 
draw  down  oil  reserves  during  oil  supply  dis- 
ruptions, and  (2)  providing  tax  or  other  in- 
centives for  the  construction  of  private-sec- 
tor oil  storage  facilities  and  the  maintenance 
of   Increased  private-sector  oU   reserves. 

INTERNATIONAL   COOPERATION 

Sec  13  Within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall  submit  a  full  and  detailed  report  on 
the  manner  In  which  oil  stockpile  and  de- 
mand restraint  measures  have  been  and  may 
be  coordinated  among  some  or  all  allies  and 
trading  partners  of  the  United  States. 

ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  as'^ 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  extend  no 
longer  than  5  minutes  in  which  Senators 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  AW  ACS  SALE 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
very  short  statement  relating  to  Saudi 
Arabia's  proposal  to  purchase  AWACS 
planes  from  the  United  States. 

It  appears,  at  least  on  the  present  vote 
count  in  the  Senate,  that  the  AWACS 
sale  may  weU  be  disapproved  by  the  Sen- 
ate next  week.  I  would  not  want  to  pre- 
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diet  what  wlU  happen  between  now  and 
then,  but  that  may  occur.  Unfortunately, 
some  may  perceive  this  action  as  some 
sort  of  litmus  test  or  some  sort  of  action 
which  will  doom  our  relationship  with 
Saudi  Arabia. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that.  Mr.  Prt«i- 
dent.  I  think  yesterday.  Senator  Robert 
C  Btrd  addressed  this  point  very  elo- 
quently in  his  AWACS  speech,  which  I 
certainly  commend  to  be  read  and  reread 
by  my  coUeagues. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  in  the  event  the  sale  is  disapproved, 
the  Senate  immediately  make  its  views 
on  the  United  States-Saudi  relationship 
crystal  clear.  Accordingly,  I  wish  to  let 
my  coUeagues  know  that  in  the  event 
that  that  AWACS  sale  is  disapproved,  I 
am  prepared  to  introduce  a  resolution 
when  and  if  necessary  that  would  indi- 
cate, and  not  necessarily  in  these  same 
words,  the  following: 

That  a  Saudi  Arabia,  secure  from  ex- 
ternal threat,  is  a  vital  U.S.  interest  and 
that  the  United  States  accordingly  should 
reafiOrm  its  commitment  to  assist  the 
kingdom  in  meeting  its  air  surveillance 
and  combat  air  direction  and  control 
needs  by  stationing  the  standard  U.S.  Air 
Force  E3-A  AWACS  aircraft  in  Saudi 
Arabia  for  at  least  a  5 -year  period  or 
until  requested  by  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government  to  remove  the  aircraft;  and 
that  the  U.S.  encourage  an  expanded 
Saudi  Arabian  participation  in  all  phases 
of  the  operation  of  such  an  AWACS  air- 
craft, including  mission  planning  and 
night  operations. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  my  intent,  if 
the  sale  \3  turned  down,  to  offer  lan- 
guage that  will  do  that  in  a  resolution 
of  the  Senate  so  that  it  will  indicate  our 
continuing  support  and  concern  for  that 
Persian  Gulf  area  and  for  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  vital  role  that  they  play  there. 
I  hope  that  the  Saudis,  in  the  form  of 
Crown  Prince  Fahd  at  Cancun,  can 
agree,  perhaps,  with  the  President,  who 
Is  there  now,  to  joint  manning  of  the 
aircraft.  I  think  that  would  solve  all  of 
our  problems.  Including  those  of  Israel 
and  other  nations  in  the  area. 

In  the  event  that  that  sale  is  turned 
down,  it  would  be  my  Intention  to  offer 
the  proposal,  hoping  that  we  can  con- 
tinue the  existing  relationship  there,  at 
least,  and  that  the  Saudis  will,  in  turn, 
see  that  it  is  in  their  interest  and  in  our 
interest  for  the  security  of  that  Persian 
Gulf  area;  and  that  we  would  be  pre- 
pared, in  that  case,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, to  see  increased  and  expanded 
Saudi  Arabian  participation  in  all  phases 
ofjhe  operation  of  the  AWACS  aircraft, 
including  mission  planning  and  flight 
operations  along  with  American  crews. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  WOULD 
STRENGTHEN  AMERICA'S  EF- 
FORTS TO  PROTEST  SOVIET 
ABUSES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
'Xlberty  Lobby's  White  Paper"  on  the 


Genocide  Convention  makes  the  follow- 
ing assertion  and  I  quote: 

It  Is  clear  that  the  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  will  in  no  way  serve 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  nor  those 
of  the  citizens,  voters  and  taxpayers.  The 
only  argxuneat  for  It  reduces  to  infinitely 
repeated  assertions  that  it  will  somehow  aid 
our  "foreign  poUcy"— an  elusive  tiling 
which  Itself  has  never  been  defined. 

Mr.  President,  statements  such  as  this 
one  could  not  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  only  thing  that  is  clear  from  read- 
ing this  white  paper  is  that  the  Liberty 
Lobby  needs  only  to  read  the  hearing 
record  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  determine  how  this  treaty  will 
serve  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
its  citizens,  voters  and  taxpayers. 

The  benefits  to  our  foreign  policy  are 
more  than  elusive,  undefined  ideas. 

First,  ratification  of  the  CJenocide 
Convention  would  strengthen  our  hand 
in  attacking  the  gross  violation  of  hu- 
man rights  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies.  While  the  Genocide  Convention 
itself  is  a  narrowly  drafted  human  rights 
treaty,  the  testimony  of  Nixon  admin- 
istration officials  during  the  1970  hear- 
ings make  it  clear  that  ratification  of 
this  convention  would  strengthen  our 
foreign  policy. 

Rita  Hauser,  a  Republican  respected 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and.  at  the 
time,  our  delegate  to  the  Human  Rights 
Commission,  testified: 

We  have  frequently  invoked  the  terms  of 
this  convention  (the  Genocide  Convention) 
as  well  as  the  provisions  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  ...  in  our  con- 
tinued aggressive  attack  against  the  Soviet 
Union  for  Its  practices,  particularly  as  to  its 
large  Jewish  communities  but  also  as  to  Its 
Ukrainians,  Tartars,  Baptists  and  others.  Tt  is 
this  anomaly  .  .  .  that  while  we  have  felt 
free  to  Invoke  the  Genocide  Convention 
against  others,  we  have  not  yet  ourselves 
ratified  It.  This  often  leads  to  the  retort  in 
debates  plainly  put,  simply  put,  "Who  are 
you  to  to  Invoke  a  treaty  that  you  are  not 
party  to?" 

Who  indeed,  Mr.  President?  In  that 
same  hearing.  Ambassador  Charles  Yost, 
a  career  foreign  service  officer,  and  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  choice  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  United  Nations, 
noted: 

I  can  assure  the  subcommittee  that  in  my 
diplomatic  life,  at  the  United  Nations  and 
elsewhere,  no  question  has  ever  been  asked 
me  about  the  policy  of  my  country  which  has 
been  more  difficult  to  answer  than  questions 
about  American  Inaction  on  this  convention. 

But  that  was  1970,  Mr.  President.  Does 
our  failure  to  ratify  this  convention  im- 
pair our  ability  to  conduct  our  foreign 
policy?  Does  it  impair  our  ability  to 
speak  out  against  abuses  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies  today?  Absolutely. 

Former  Associate  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Arthur  Goldberg,  who  represented 
the  United  States  at  the  United  Nations 
for  3  years,  pleaded  with  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  the  1977  hear- 
ings not  to  send  our  people  to  Belgrade, 
for  the  "Helsinki  Accord  Conference" 
the  fall  of  that  year,  and  talk  about  hu- 
man rights  when  our  country  still  has 


not  ratified  the  most  basic  human  rights 
convention — the  Genocide  Convention. 

That  Belgrade  conference,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, included  a  major  effort  by  the 
Western  powers  to  hold  the  feet  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  European 
nations  to  the  fire  on  the  basic  human 
rights  issues.  Our  representatives  to  this 
and  subsequent  conferences  have  re- 
peatedly stated  that  our  hand  would 
have  been  strengthened  in  protesting 
Communist  transgressions  on  basic  hu- 
man rights  if  the  Senate  had  acted  on 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

Does  the  Liberty  Lobby  believe  that  we 
should  continue  to  have  our  diplomats 
fight  the  Soviets — and  other  human 
rights  transgressors — with  one  arm  tied 
behind  their  back?  I  would  hope  not. 

Second,  the  ratificaticm  of  this  conven- 
tion eliminates  a  point  of  attack  for  our 
enemies.  As  a  self -proclaimed  leader  in 
the  area  of  human  rights — and  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, our  record  is  clearly  imequalled  in 
the  world— the  United  States  has  been 
haunted  by  its  failure  to  take  action  on 
basic  human  rights  treaties,  which  par- 
allel our  ideals  and  our  practice  here 
at  home.  It  is  time  to  end,  for  once  and 
for  all,  these  taunts  of  hypocrisy  from 
nations  who  wish  us  ill.  It's  time  to  eli- 
minate the  puzzlement  of  our  allies,  who 
have  ratified  this  Convention,  and  are 
amazed  at  our  procraistination. 

Third,  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  would  help  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  a  firm  principle  of  inter- 
national law  that  life  is  sacred.  That  the 
world  cherishes  and  will  solemnly  pledge 
to  safeguard  the  right  of  every  national, 
ethnic,  racial  or  religious  group  to  exist. 
Perhaps  this  is  what  Liberty  Lobby  finds 
elusive.  Perhaps  they  oppose  all  inter- 
national law. 

But  this  Senator  is  one  American,  who 
is  proud  of  our  country,  proud  of  the 
freedoms  enumerated  in  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  guaranteed  by  our 
Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitution,  and  I  do 
not  fear  seeing  the  most  basic  right  that 
these  doci'ments  protect — the  right  to 
live — protected  on  an  international  scale. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  led  the  way  in 
the  protection  of  every  citizen's  liberties 
here  at  home.  I  have  enough  faith  in 
tiiose  principles  to  see  them  extended 
abroad.  I  would  have  thought  that  any 
organization  named  Liberty  Lobby  would 
have  that  same  faith  in  the  principles  we 
pioneered  to  see  them  extended  abroad. 
But  I  remain  hopeful  that  they  will — 
some  day. 


CAREER  OF  LT.  GEN.  ERNEST 
GRAVES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  July  31. 
1981,  Lt.  Gen.  Ernest  Graves,  Jr.  of  the 
U.S.  Army  concluded  a  brilliant  military 
career  as  a  soldier-scientist-diplomat. 
General  Graves  sen-ed  as  the  Director  of 
the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency 
for  the  SVa  years  prior  to  his  retirement. 
His  achievements  in  this  important  and 
demanding  position  will  have  a  lasting 
effect  upon  the  national  security  and 
foreign  pcdlcy  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
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appropn  ate  that  during  consideration  of 
the  inte  -naUonal  security  and  develop- 
ment cQDperaUon  blU  that  the  Senate 
recognize  the  individual  who  contributed 
so  heavily  to  the  formulaUon  of  the  se- 
curity assistance  portions  of  this  Dm. 

Oeneril  Graves'  strong  education^ 
backgroi&d  served  him  weU  in  his  varl^ 
assignments.  A  1944  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  General 
Graves  holds  a  Ph.  D.  In  physics  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy and  attended  the  Harvard  Business 
School.  I 

As  a  lillltary  leader,  he  saw  service  in 
three  conflicts,  commanding  a  combat 
engineer  platoon  In  Europe  during  World 
War  n,  an  engineer  battalion  In  Korea, 
and  an  fnglneer  group  In  Vietnam. 

A  substantial  portion  of  General 
Graves"  Will tary  career  was  devoted  to 
the  development  and  application  of  nu- 
clear entrgy.  An  early  educator  in  this 
field,  he  jwas  responsible  for  establishing 
training  programs  for  nuclear  power 
technicians  In  colleges  across  the  United 
States.  His  efforts  In  the  "Plow  Share" 
program  from  its  inception  significantly 
advanced  the  peaceful  application  of  nu- 
clear energy,  as  did  his  work  on  the  study 
to  creata  a  sea  level  canal  in  Panama. 

As  Director  of  Military  Application 
for  the  faiergy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  (ERDA),  he  was 
responsiljle  for  the  direction  of  the  en- 
tire nuclear  weapons  program.  He  su- 
pervised the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  fulfill  the  strategy  of  fiexi- 
ble  respokise.  He  also  contributed  to  the 
U.S.  negotiating  positions  for  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.  His  personal  su- 
pervision of  ERDA's  laser  programs  led 
to  major  contributions  to  the  Nation's 
long-term  energy  needs  and  Independ- 
ence.     T 

His  skillful  management  of  resources 
enabled  ERDA  to  meet  its  requirements 
during  periods  of  shrinking  budgets.  In 
addition,  General  Graves'  presentations 
to  the  Congress  in  support  of  ERDA  pro- 
grams marked  the  beginning  of  a  long 
and  close  relationship  with  the  legisla- 
tive bran^. 

As  the  division  engineer  for  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Mississippi  River — a  12-State 
region — lie  made  Invaluable  contribu- 
ticms  to  water  resource  development. 
managen»ent,  and  conservation.  Subse- 
quently, ks  a  Director  of  Civil  Works  for 
the  Corpk  of  Engineers,  he  directed  the 
formulation  and  presentation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  nationwide  civil  works 
program  jfor  water  resources  and  devel- 
opment fith  an  annual  budget  of  $2.5 
billion.     ' 

Other  nigh-level  assignments  during 
General  (Graves'  7-year  career  include 
executive!  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Deputy  Director  of  MUltary  Construc- 
tion In  tl  le  ocace  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, and  president  of  the  Air  Defense 
Evaluation   Board.    These  assignments. 


which  are  Illustrative  of  General  Graves' 
many  important  positions,  show  the  wide 
scope  of  his  service,  expertise,  and  ac- 
complishments. 

General  Graves'  last  assignment  as 
Director  of  the  Defense  Security  Assist- 
ance Agency  further  demonstrated  his 
superb  management  and  administrative 
skills.  He  directed  the  planning  and 
execution  of  the  complex,  politically 
sensitive,  multibillion-dollar  U.S.  securi- 
ty assistance  program. 

General  Graves'  retirement  Is  deeply 
regretted  for  the  loss  of  his  guiding  hand 
In  the  management  of  major  defense 
programs;  however,  I  am  certain  that  he 
will  remain  ready  to  serve  if  called  upon. 
I  and  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  salute  him 
as  a  great  patriot  and  congratulate  him 
on  a  brilliant  career. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  testimonials  on  behalf 
of  General  Graves  by  myself  and  Sena- 
tors Percy,  Stennis,  and  Glenn  be  col- 
lected and  printed  as  a  Senate  document 
for  presentation  to  General  Graves. 


THE   FEDERAL   RESERVE   NEEDS   A 
VOICE  FROM  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's sky-high  interest  rates  are  causing 
enormous  damage  to  vital  sectors  of  our 
national  economy :  housing,  automobiles, 
farming,  and  all  kinds  of  small  busi- 
nesses. 

In  recent  days,  we  have  witnessed  a 
public  admission  by  President  Reagan 
that  the  Nation  is  indeed  in  a  recession. 
This  statement  by  the  President  confirms 
what  many  private  economists  have  been 
saying  for  months. 

In  addition,  the  Conmierce  Depart- 
ment has  reported  that  the  gross  nation- 
al product  declined  at  am  annual  rate  of 
0.6  percent  in  the  third  quarter  and 
should  continue  falling  in  the  final  quar- 
ter of  the  year.  This  drop  in  GNP  comes 
after  a  1 .6-percent  decline  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1981. 

Perhaps  the  single  greatest  cause  of 
today's  recession  Is  high  Interest  rates. 
High  Interest  rates  place  an  awesome 
squeeze  on  credit,  which  Is  the  very  life- 
blood  of  the  American  economy. 

Witness  the  dramatic  rise  In  the  num- 
ber of  bankruptcies  in  America.  In  1979, 
there  were  29,500  bankruptcies  nation- 
wide; by  June  30,  1981,  the  number  had 
soared  ti  47,738  nationwide.  My  home 
State  of  Missouri  was  particularly  hard 
hit  by  this  phenomenon.  In  1979,  there 
were  549  bankruptcies  in  the  State ;  that 
number  more  than  doubled  to  1,294  by 
end  of  Jime  1981.  Although  double-digit 
Inflation  and  more  lenient  bankruptcy 
laws  are  a  factor  in  these  statistics,  the 
dominant  reason  behind  such  Increases 
Is  sustained  high  interest  rates. 

The  auto  industry  has  been  severely 
harmed  by  the  cost  of  borrowing  money. 
During  the  first  10  days  of  October,  auto 


sales  were  at  the  lowest  rate  In  23  years, 
with  the  introduction  of  the  1982  models 
having  little  impact  on  the  car  market. 

The  housing  industry  finds  Itself  in  as 
bad.  If  not  worse,  shape.  Since  interest 
costs  are  such  a  large  proportion  of 
monthly  mortgage  payments,  interest 
rate  increases  cause  many  would-be 
homebuyers  to  be  priced  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  plight  of  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  bears  this  out.  Fifteen  S.  k  L.'s 
In  St.  Louis  lost  more  than  $22  million  in 
net  income  in  1980. 

We  can  see  that  high  Interest  rates 
have  a  ripple  effect  throughout  the 
American  economy.  For  that  reason,  I 
am  cosponsorlng  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
which  would  require  the  President  to 
nominate  an  Individual  whose  back- 
ground is  in  small  business  to  fill  the 
first  vacancy  occurring  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Such  an  Individual  would  know  from 
firsthand  experience  what  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  from  a  large 
business  or  a  large  financial  institution 
would  not:  that  stratospheric  interest 
rates  are  devastating  Main  Street  Amer- 
ica. 

The  followers  of  Milton  Friedman, 
whose  pure  monetarism  as  a  cure  for  In- 
fiation  is  personified  in  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Paul  Volcker,  must  hear 
another  voice  In  the  inner  sanctum  of 
the  Federal  Reserve.  The  message  the 
monetarists  must  hear  is  that  you  cannot 
destroy  Main  Street  In  order  to  save  It. 

A  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  from  small  busi- 
ness, which  by  its  very  nature  Is  extreme- 
ly credit  sensitive,  would  provide  an  im- 
portant and  much-needed  voice  in  the 
making  of  our  monetary  policy. 
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ANTI-SEMmSM  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  October  6. 
I  joined  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Heinz,  in  cochalrlng  a  hearing  on 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
purpose  of  this  hearing,  which  conunem- 
orated  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Babl 
Yar  massacre,  was  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Soviet  leadership  the  depth  of  Ameri- 
can concern  about  Soviet  anti-Semitism 
and  to  illustrate,  once  again,  the  Impor- 
tance which  the  United  States  places 
upon  human  rights. 

We  had  the  privilege  of  receiving  testi- 
mony from  six  witnesses,  each  of  whom 
has  a  special  expertise,  derived  from 
governmental  service,  scholarly  study,  or 
personal  experience,  on  the  problems  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  Collectively,  these  wit- 
nesses offered  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Government  has  Intensified 
its  campaign  against  Soviet  Jews 
through  harassment,  propaganda,  and 
new  forms  of  discrimination.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Soviet  leadership  has  sought 


to  undermine  the  Jewish  emigration 
movement  by  cutting  the  monthly  eml- 
graUon  rate  and  imprisoning  Jewish  ac- 
tivists One  of  oiu"  witnesses,  the  distin- 
guished Soviet  physicist  and  former  re- 
fusnlk.  Dr.  Mark  Azbel,  reminded  us  that 
the  result  of  this  campaign  could  be  the 
sUenclng  of  the  Soviet  Jewish  com- 
mimity. 

As  concerned  Americans,  we  cannot 
and  wlU  not  aUow  these  violations  of  In- 
temaUonal  law  and  fundamental  human 
rights  to  go  unnoticed  or  unchallenged. 
The  hearing  which  we  held  was  not  an 
isolated  event  but  rather  part  of  a  cru- 
sade to  force  the  Soviet  Union  to  end  this 
despicable  campaign  against  the  Jewish 
citizens  and  to  live  up  to  its  obligations 
imder  international  law.  It  is  my  fond- 
est hope  that  1  day  our  goal  will  be 
achieved. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  National 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  and  the  Jew- 
ish Commimlty  Council  of  Greater 
Washington  for  their  sponsorship  of  this 
hearing.  In  particular.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend my  appreciation  to  Mark  Levin  of 
the  National  Conference  and  Buddy  Sis- 
len  of  the  Jewish  Commimlty  Council 
for  the  generous  time  and  efforts  that 
they  gave  in  making  this  hearing  a 
success. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  text  of  my  state- 
ment of  October  6  on  Soviet  antlseml- 
tism  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ijient  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkment  or  Scmatob  CuoBoufx  Pxu. 

HEABINO    ON    SOVHT     ANTISEMmSM,     TUXSDAT, 
OCTOBE8    e 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  and  to  ]om 
my  dlstinguisbed  colleague.  Senator  Heinz, 
in  chairing  this  hearing  on  antl-semltlsm 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  This  hearing,  as  you 
know,  commemorates  the  40tb  anniversary 
of  the  Babl  Tar  massacre. 

The  world  stood  by  and  watched  in  silence 
In  September,  1941  as  the  Nazis  murdered 
over  33.000  Ukrainian  Jews  at  Babl  Tar,  near 
Kiev.  The  Babl  Yar  massacre  serves  not  only 
as  a  symbol  of  antl-semltlsm  but  also  as  a 
reminder  to  those  of  us  who  believe  In  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  that 
we  must  not  remain  silent  or  Indifferent  to 
violations  of  any  of  these  rights. 

As  a  party  to  many  International  conven- 
tions such  as  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
the  International  Covenants  on  Human 
Bights  and  as  a  signatory  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords, the  Soviet  Union  has  pledged  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
and  accepted  obligations  In  these  areas  un- 
der International  law.  Nevertheless,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  consistently  and  flagrantly 
violated  these  obligations  in  its  treatment 
of  Soviet  Jews. 

Through  Its  policies  and  practices,  -the 
Soviet  government  Institutes  and  fosters  the 
growth  of  antl-semltlsm.  There  are  many  in- 
dications that  In  recent  years  discrimination 
against  Jews,  particularly  In  the  areas  of  ed- 
ucation and  employment,  has  Increased.  In 
addition,  the  Soviet  government  has  placed 
further  obstacles  In  the  pathway  of  Jews  who 
desire  to  emigrate  to  the  West  and  haa  in- 


creased haraasmrnt  of  tboae  who  have  been 
refused  exit  permlU.  As  a  member  and  for- 
mer co-chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion, I  am  especlaUy  disturbed  by  these  de- 
velopments. I  hope  that  this  hearing  wUl  fo- 
cus public  attention  on  these  violaiions  and 
show  the  Soviet  Union  that  ducrlmlnatlon 
against  Soviet  Jews  Is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
all  Americans. 


DEDICATION  OF  SOLON 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  we  awi- 
front  as  a  Nation  Is  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  It  is  critical  that  we  devise 
a  national  policy  to  eliminate  that  de- 
pendence. It  Is  also  important  that  in 
towns  and  cities  across  the  Nation, 
Americans  act  on  their  own  to  do  the 
same.  No  State  is  more  dependent  on 
foreign  oil  than  Maine,  and  no  State 
has  made  greater  efforts  to  reduce  that 
dependence.  As  one  small  but  important 
example  of  that  effort,  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  experience  I  had 
in  attending  the  dedication  of  a  new 
school  in  the  town  of  Solon,  Maine,  last 
week. 

When  the  elementary  school  In  S(don 
burned  down  some  time  ago,  local  of- 
ficials faced  a  challenge.  They  wanted 
to  design  a  facility  that  would  be  func- 
tional and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  yet 
would  also  serve  national  goals  by  fos- 
tering energy  conservation  and  achieve- 
ment of  energy  self-sufficiency.  So  they 
consulted  with  their  architect,  who  sum- 
marized for  them  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  alternate  energy 
sources. 

The  result  of  their  deliberations  was 
Impressive.  Classrooms  were  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  and  there  was  one 
small  corridor  and  the  latest  In  alternate 
energy  systems.  Basic  heat  for  the  build- 
ing is  provided  by  wood  and  coal,  and 
the  water  is  heated  by  means  of  a  solar- 
powered  unit. 

Mr.  President,  local  officials  in  rural 
Somerset  County  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  planning  an  Innovative 
and  pragmatic  facility  to  house  their 
school.  They,  as  most  other  Mainers.  are 
conscious  of  the  need  to  reduce  our  coun- 
try's dependence  on  Imported  oil,  and 
are  doing  their  share  to  conserve  energy. 

I  applaud  them  for  their  efforts  and 
commend  their  creativity  to  others  In 
America  who  need  to  replace  old  or  out- 
moded school  buildings  and  equipment. 

We  in  Washington  can  learn  much 
from  what  is  happening  in  communities 
across  the  country. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  Items  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  The  first  is  a  summary  of  the 
architect's  recommendations  on  alter- 
nate sources  of  fuel;  and  the  second  Is 
an  article,  appearing  In  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Bangor  Dally  News,  which  gives 
further  detail  on  the  new  Solon  elemen- 
tary soho<d. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Altbuiatx  Puxu — A  OmxAT  BKMxrrr  WRk 
Some  Extea  Woax 

With  Increasing  interest  in  and  adoption 
of  alternate  fuels  In  many  of  our  buildings, 
we  feel  a  realistic  view  Is  needed  to  avoid 
undue  dlsUluslonment  after  the  excitement 
of  a  new  venture  wears  off. 

THE    SirUATtOH 

Two  primary  alternate  fuels  Be«n  ressoo- 
ably  viable  In  moet  of  Maine  at  this  time. 
Stick  wood  Is  available  almost  anywhere  and, 
with  the  advent  of  high  efficiency  wood  boU- 
ers,  appears  to  offer  a  reliable  high  capacity 
renewable  alternate  heat  fuel.  Coal,  with  a 
less  universal  source  of  supply.  Is  stUl  widely 
available  In  Maine.  As  a  fossil  fuel  of  abun- 
dant American  supply  and  reserve.  It  offers 
an  alternate  to  oil  heat  that  Is  somewhat 
more  automatic  than  wood.  Waste  wood  or 
wood  chips  have  a  high  capacity  for  Indus- 
trial uses  but  have  not  been  shown  to  be 
a  dependable  trouble-free  heat  source.  Solar 
heat  can  be  considered  at  least  a  partial  alter- 
nate fuel.  It  does  not  at  this  stage,  however, 
seem  to  offer  complete  heat  without  extreme 
effort. 

nCPOBTAMCS 

Use  of  alternate  fuels  that  allows  reduction 
In  our  dependence  on  foreign  oU  and  on  elec- 
tricity derived  from  oU  Is  mandatory  wher- 
ever possible: 

1.  to  avoid  exponential  cost  Increasas  for 
fuel: 

a.  to  help  balance  US  payments; 

3.  to  help  maintain  our  national  independ- 
ent security:  and 

4.  to  preserve  an  Important  world-wlda 
natural  resource. 

sncx  WOOD 

Stick  wood  Is  a  lovely  fuel.  It  U  also  rough, 
hard,  splintery,  wet,  dirty,  and  sometimes 
frozen.  Every  piece  must  be  bandied;  to  split 
and  cv*  to  length:  to  stockpile  for  drying:  to 
stack  once  or  twice  for  easy  access  and  to 
stoke.  This  stoking  must  occur  for  every 
batch  which  may  be  early  In  the  morning  or 
late  at  night.  Buying  wood,  receiving  deUv- 
erles  of  wood  and  protecting  it  wiU  be  new 
experiences  to  those  who  are  only  used  to  olL 
Wood  costs  will,  of  course,  rise  by  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  hopefully  not  as  sharply 
as  oil  prices.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  fire 
danger.  Every  week  or  two  some  ash  mxist  be 
cleaned  out  and  removed.  (About  a  6  qt.  paU 
fuU) 

The  high  efficiency  wood  stove  allows  com- 
plete burning  of  the  wood.  A  heat  storage 
water  tank  should  hold  the  heat  until  needed 
for  use.  It  can  also  be  compatible  with  heat- 
ing your  domestic  hot  water.  Wood  smoke  in 
faint  quantities  can  be  very  appealing.  Fi- 
nally, oil  back-up  can  take  the  worry  out  of 
awkward  stoking  needs. 

COAL 

Coal  furnaces  are  available  with  aimoet 
any  capacity.  Nearly  complete  automaUon  1« 
possible.  But  coal  has  Its  problems;  There  Is 
deUvery.  Can  it  be  placed  automaticaUy 
where  you  wish  to  store  it?  To  the  basement 
by  gravity?  To  the  main  floor  by  shute  or 
conveyor?  It  is  messy  and  black  and  comes  in 
big  heavy  trucks.  Worms  and  stokers  usu- 
ally deliver  the  coal  to  the  furnace  from  the 
coal  bin.  but  wUl  all  the  coal  reach  the 
worm  without  coaxing?  There  Is  also  ash,  HO 
to  190  lbs.  per  ton.  This  is  not  very  ««^ 
automated.  Where  wUl  it  go?  How  wUl  it  g« 
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there?  Thf  re  are  cotter  pins  that  can  break — 
at  most  intonvenlent  times  and  places.  What 
about  coai  dust?  If  accumulations  are  not 
properly  Handled,  certain  concentrations  of 
dust  can  ^plode. 

Coal  heit  used  with  a  heat  storage  water 
tank  to  efen  It  out  can  provide  steady  de- 
pendable tteat  of  great  comfort  that  you  may 
like  bettei  than  any  you  have  had.  It  also 
can  proTld  e  domestic  hot  water. 

CONCHTSION 

Altematfc  fuels  as  noted  have  been  en- 
thuslastlc^ly  endorsed  by  a  wide  range  of 
commltteee.  boards,  and  people.  It  must  be 
understoo4,  however,  that  this  Is  a  new  way 
of  life.  Th*re  Is  worU.  scheduling  and  person- 
nel costs  no  be  taken  care  of.  There  are  con- 
siderable storage  space  needs  that  must  be 
protected  land  controlled.  Delivery  trucks 
must  havei  access,  often  at  dlfdcult  locations. 
The  easy  automation  of  oil  must  be  gone, 
hopefully  replaced  by  a  sense  of  pride. 

[Prom  t  le  Bangor  (Maine)  DftUy  News. 

Aug.  29-^0.  1981] 

Tbx  SoKnsrr  Paoi 

(by  Bruce  Herts) 

Next  tofic:  the  new  elementary  scbooU  of 
Somerset  County. 

I  have  absolutely  no  training  or  back- 
ground In  architecture.  But  like  the  loud- 
mouthed, red-faced  Texan  viewing  a  Jack- 
son Pollock  said,  I  know  what  I  like. 

The  Sk^whegan  school,  now  known  as 
Bloomfleld'  Elementary,  and  the  St.  Albans 
School  are  functional  and  will  probably  con- 
serve fuel,  frhey  might  even  save  money  over 
the  older  schools  they  are  r^laclng.  Aes- 
thetically tihey  are  dull. 

The  rectangular  class  rooms  off  long  corri- 
dors are  llHe  almost  every  other  school.  They 
are  safe,  unimaginative  buildings  which  will 
enable  the  teachers  and  students  to  proceed 
through  their  day  and  school  year.  Several 
Skowhegani  teachers  said  they  will  mlse  their 
large  rooms  with  many  floor-to-celUng  win- 
dows. The  Bloomfield  classrooms  are  about 
one-third  smaller  than  the  old  rooms  and 
there  Is  bui  one  window  per  room. 

In  both  Bt.  Albans  and  Skowhegan,  there 
will  be  a  dpubllng  of  electrical  cost  because 
of  the  fewv  windows. 

A  contrsst  to  these  schools  Is  the  Solon 
Elementan)!  School  which  Is  as  Innovative 
and  spirit  jllftlng  as  the  other  schools  are 
pedestrian.!  There  Is  only  one  small  corridor 
In  the  Sol^n  school.  Each  classroom  has  a 
different  siape.  Some  are  triangular,  some 
trapezoidal;  there  Is  one  rectangular.  The 
rooms  are  grouped  around  the  core  of  the 
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room.  Each  space  relates  to 
ee  so  there  is  a  feeling  of  unity 


I  of  state  of  the  art  alternative 
ems  reinforces  the  effort  to  pre- 
sent something  different  for  an  educational 
environment.  Unlike  the  Skowhegan  and  St. 
Albans  ecnools.  each  room  In  the  Solon 
school  has  no  fewer  than  four  windows.  Each 
window  has  a  screen,  a  thermopane  Insert 
and  bllndsi  Every  view  was  studied  for  the 
effect  on  the  classroom. 

In  the  kindergarten  room,  the  window  was 
placed  low '  enough  so  the  students  can  see 
out  when  they  are  sitting  on  the  floor. 

The  children  at  all  the  schools  will  no 
doubt  en  lor  the  newneis  of  their  surround- 
ings, but  It  will  be  the  students  of  Solon 
who  will  fl|)d  new  ways  to  use  their  ichool 
every  dsy. 


BANK  HOLDINa  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  Senator  Garn  has 
included  the  provisions  of  S.  207,  which 
deals  with  the  insurance  activities  of 
banJc  holding  companies,  in  the  banicing 
legislation  ha  recently  introduced.  Leg- 
islation similar  to  S.  207  was  reported  by 
the  Senate  Banidng  CcHnmittee  during 
the  96th  Congress,  but  unfortunately  was 
not  considered  by  the  Senate  before  the 
adjournment.  I  introduced  the  bill  ear- 
lier this  year  as  S.  207. 

My  legislation  would  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  to  limit 
the  property  and  casualty  and  life  in- 
surance activities  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies and  their  subsidiaries.  One  of  the 
fundamental  purposes  of  the  National 
Bank  Act  of  1864  Is  to  prevent  an  undue 
concentration  of  economic  power.  The 
nonbanking  activities  of  national  bank 
are,  therefore,  extremely  limited.  La  ad- 
dition, most  of  the  States  generally  pre- 
clude insurance  activities  by  State-char- 
tered banks. 

As  our  national  economy  has  grown, 
many  commercial  banks  have  moved  to 
a  bank  holding  company  organization  In 
which  the  banks  become  subsidiaries  of 
parent  holding  companies.  One  result  of 
the  restructiiring  was  to  allow  bank  hold- 
ing companies  to  engage  in  nonbanking 
activities  through  separate  subsidiaries. 
As  a  result.  Congress  limited  the  per- 
missible activities  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies In  1956  and  again  in  1970. 

The  current  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  permits  bank  holding  compeinies  to 
conduct  nonbanking  activities  if  certain 
conditions  delineated  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  are  met.  The  Lidependent 
Insurance  Agents  of  America  challenged 
the  Federal  Reserve's  authorization  of 
certain  insurance  activities  in  a  Federal 
court  action  in  1977.  As  a  result  of  this 
litigation  and  subsequent  Federal  Re- 
serve actions,  bank  holding  companies 
have  been  allowed  to  move  into  an  in- 
surance market  that  has  traditionally 
been  served  by  independent  insurance 
agents — credit  related  property  and  cas- 
ualty insurance. 

S.  207  would  generally  prohibit  a  bank 
holding  company  from  providing  insur- 
ance as  a  principal,  agent,  or  broker. 
There  are  six  exceptions  to  this  general 
prohibition,  resulting  in  the  prohibition 
being  principally  applicable  to  the  under- 
writing or  sale  of  property  and  casualty 
insurance.  The  exemptions  establish,  for 
example,  a  grandfather  date  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  previously  authorized  insur- 
ance activities,  and  permit  bank  holding 
companies  to  engage  in,  among  other 
things,  credit  life,  disability,  and  invol- 
untary imemployment  Insurance  activi- 
ties. 

This  legislation  will  provide  a  much 
needed  reform  in  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  and  will  protect  consumers  and 
small  businesses  by  Insuring  that  bank 


holding  companies  do  not  gain  an  unfair 
economic  advantage  in  the  marketplace. 
I  look  forward  to  a  thorough  consider- 
ation of  S.  207  in  light  of  the  other  pro- 
posals contained  in  Senator  Garn's  leg- 
islation. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Chlrdon,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

At  an  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:50  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  It  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  3403.  An  act  to  amend  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Act  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional training  centers  to  assist  In  Improv- 
ing the  emergency  response  and  enforce- 
ment capabilities  of  State  and  local  person- 
nel, emd  for  other  purposes. 

ENR0U.XD    BnXS   AND    JOIMT   SSSOLtmONS 
SICNXD 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  1000.  An  act  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1209.  An  act  to  authorize  spproprls- 
tlons  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
services  nercsary  to  the  pon^prformln?  arts 
functions  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  3499.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  period  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  to  request  counseling  \m- 
der  the  veterans'  readjustment  coimsellng 
program,  to  provide  modlral  care  e'lTlblllty 
for  veterans  exposed  to  herbicides  or  defol- 
iants (Including  Agent  Orange),  or  to  nu- 
clear radiation,  to  establish  a  minimum 
total  number  of  operating  beds  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  and  nursing  home 
facilities,  to  extend  for  certain  Vietnam-era 
veterans  the  period  of  time  In  which  OI  BUI 
educational  assistance  benefits  may  be  \iaed 
for  the  pursuit  of  cert.aln  training,  to  pro- 
vide a  small  business  loan  program  for  Viet- 
nam era  and  disabled  veterans,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  for  veteranr  readjustment 
appointments  In  the  civil  service,  and  for 
other  purposes: 
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BJ.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 

the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  November  32, 
1981,  as  "National  Family  Week";  and 

HJ.  Res.  268.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  23,  1981,  as  "Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Dsy". 

The  bill  H.R.  3499  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  . 

The  remaining  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  were  subsequently  signed  by 
the  Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACJED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
imsmimous  consent,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar: 

H.H.  3403.  An  act  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983, 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  regional 
training  centers  to  assist  In  improving  the 
emergency  response  and  enforcement  ca- 
pabUUles  of  State  and  local  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

•nie  Secretary  reported  that  on  today, 
October  22, 1981,  he  had  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  1000.  An  act  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1209.  An  act  authorizing  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  services 
necessary  to  the  nonperformlng  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  November  22, 
1981,  as  '"National  Family  Week". 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-2104.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller) ,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law, 
the  revised  test  section  for  the  TOMAHAWK 
missile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-ai05.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Budgetary  Pressures  Created  by  the 
Army's  Plans  to  Procure  New  Major  Weapon 
Systems  are  Just  Beginning";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


BC-2106.  A  communication  from  the  De- 
puty Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  fiscal  year  1981 
civUlan  end  strength  employment  In  the 
Department  of  Deiense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2107.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  acquisition  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty during  the  quarter  ending  September 
30,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2108.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shlpbulld- 
and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  decision  to  contract  out  certain 
military  maintenance  functions  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  North  Island,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, without  undergoing  a  cost  compari- 
son study;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2109.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
l«w,  notice  of  a  decision  to  convert  the  key- 
punch function  at  the  Fleet  Accounting  and 
Disbursing  Center,  U.S.  Atlsn^'lc  Piee*^  Nor- 
folk, V&.  to  performance  under  oontrsot;  to 
tbo  Conunli^u;^  on  atul-U  bwi'>.w.s. 

EO-2110.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  financing,  supply,  and 
Installation  activities  of  pi'bllc  utUltles  In 
connection  wieh  residential  energy  conaerva- 
ton  measure j;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EO-2111.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Act- 
ing Com.ptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "The  Congress  Should  Control  Federal 
Credit  Programs  to  Promote  Economic  Sta- 
bilization"; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2112.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  1980  NOAA 
Corps  pension  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernmental  Affairs. 

EC-2113.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "Omnibus  Immigration  Control  Act"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

EC-2114.  A  communication  from  the  Asso- 
ciate Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  for  Examinations 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  616  orders  en- 
tered under  the  authority  of  section  212(d) 
(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  favorably  with  amendments: 

H.R.  4119:  A  bin  making  appropriations  for 
Agrlctilture,  Rural  Development,  and  Related 


Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  TOWER.  Irom  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Special  report  entitled  "Military  and  Tech- 
nical Implications  of  the  Proposed  Sale  of 
Air  Defense  Enhancements  to  Saudi  Arabia 
(Rept.  No.  97-242). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee  on 
E^nergy  and  Natural  Resources,  favorably 
without  amendment: 

S.  1605 :  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  United  States  oil  and 
gas  lease  numbered  E.  S.  20644  (Rept.  No.  97- 
243). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  favorably 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  383:  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  United  States  oil  and 
gas  lease  numbered  M-16402  (ND)  Acq 
(Rept.  No.  97-244). 

S.  466:  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  United  States  oil  and 
gas  lease  numbered  M-16450  (ND)  (Rept. 
No.  97-245). 

S.  1457:  A  bin  to  reinstate  United  States 
oil  and  gas  lease  number  OR-13713  (Rept. 
No.  97-246) . 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  favorably 
with  amendments : 

S.  651 :  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  United  States  oil  and 
gas  lease  numbered  W-46102  (Rept.  No.  97- 
247). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  f(dlowlng  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resotirces: 

Jean  Tufts,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Special  Education  and 
RehablUtstlve  Services,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

(The  above  ncMnlnatlon  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  It  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  REPORTS 

In  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  herewith  submits  the  following 
report(s)  of  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate,  certain  joint  committees  of  the 
Congress,  delegations  and  groups,  and 
select  and  special  committees  of  the 
Senate,  relating  to  expenses  incurred  in 
the  performance  of  authorized  foreign 
travel: 
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CORSOUMnD  RCrORT  OF  EXPtNOITURt  OF  FOIItIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22,  PUBUC  LAW  M-3S4-22  U.S.C  I7S4(b).  COMMIHEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  APR.  1  TO  JUNE  30,  19(1 


MitnlliiMoin 


TeW 


U.S. 


Foraii* 


VMS. 


Fenifi 
currmqr 


U.S.  doiltr 

•qulvaltiit 

orU.S. 

curraaqr 


Fereiin 
cwrtnqr 


U.S.  <Mltr 

tquivalMt 

or  U.S. 

currtncf 


U.S.doN«r 

•qitiralMrt 

Fortjfii  or  U.S. 

currMcy  ctirrwie/ 


S«MlH  Inm  F.  HoUap: 

ftinM^j. 

%.A FfMC. 


782 
lS»-93 
1,749 


t34aoo 

329.01 
31100 


782 

lM-93 

1,749 


Cdoii _ 

HI 1 I  gtrtobi".! II H I 

SMWtor  TkvjnFriatfalM:  "* 

Cotli  RMi _______..  Cotoi ____.___„_„_. 

Nlurar>{ _„___  .  Cordjbi 


IS&09 
7100 


$2131 


$219.(0  . 
flCO  . 


1340.00 
329.01 
SIS.  04 


3(1  to 
170.91 


lUII  . 
7100 


29.31 


219. «  . 
(1(0 


3(9.(0 
170.91 


ToMJ 


1.437.01 


11(2 


172.40 


2,0(103 


Jim  30, 19(1. 


MARK  0.  HATFIELD, 
Chiirmtn,  CommittM  on  Appropriitiem. 


C0NS0|I0ATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREICN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22.  FUBLIC  LAW  99-384-22  U.S.C.  17Ma),  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES.  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  APR.  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1981 


TmuporMioa 


MlicaHtMoin 


Total 


NMMor 


U.S. 

■quivaltiit 

FertliR  or  U.S. 

cwTMqr  currMKif 


U.S.I 

•qirivtiMt 

Fortifn  or  U.S. 

CttrrtnCT  eurrtnqr 


U.S.< 

•quIvtiMil 

Fordin  or  U.S. 

currtiwy  eurrtncy 


U.S.< 

•quivtloai 

Foroliii  or  U.S. 

eurronqr  eurroney 


SoMtor  Stnuk  Thurmoad: 

UnNwlsiitn 

EadMd. Pound 

G«mMy« DctltidM  MMlL. 

jMitsSaiWi: 

Uoitad  S^tat Oa«w 

Eii£lio4^ Po«*d 

Gormtny,.  .„_ DMtsdM  ■aik... 

Ed  Ksimoy' 

United  Sktei DoMtr 

En|l«*d_ Pound. 

Garmaay.4 DwtsdMi 

FrMca.1 Fraac. 

WHIiam  Bdl:T 

ltil»...i \in 

RfttttDiwnii 

FranciLJ Fme. 

AIKmI:        I 

Fnneo.J FrMC 

S«Mtor  John  timm: 

Fmneo.J — — —— Fn«e 

United  I 


HI 
3119 


tl2198 
170.00 


II 


(1,18100 
1187 


$22.87 


((.( 
3(19 


911 
KSLl 

12198 
213.00 

dl 
331S 

2,017 

12198 
IK.  00 
374.00 

804,091 

7(100 

2,911 

13100 

2.SS2 

424.00 

1,3J( 
17.(8 

24190 
10110 

IS 


1.18100 
1187 


22.87 


(1( 

tKLl 


IS 


1.188.00 
1187 


22.87 


■1100 

n 

0) 

p) 

0) 


((.( 

331 S 

2,1M 

804, 09( 

2,911 

2,332 

1,3K 
17.(8 


11,210.87 
147. 8S 
170.00 

1,21187 
147. 8S 
213.00 

1.210.87 
147. 8S 
15100 
39^00 

7(100 

s3aoo 

424.00 

24(.I0 

101  SO 


Totel 


--r- 


3.37194 


3,(31(1 


(8.(1 


7,084.  II 


>  TnntportdUon  prevldod  by  Dtpartawnt  of  Air  Forta. 
Jidy9.4l. 


TrinipofteUon  providtd  by  Dtpirtmont  of  Nivy. 


CONSOLIDATfO  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHOllTY  OF  SEC.  22,  PUBLIC  UW  99-384—22  U.S.C.  1754(b).  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES  (AMENDED  REPORT').  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  JAN.  1  TO  MAR.  31.  1981 


JOHN  TOWER, 
Chtlrmin.  CommittM  on  Armod  ServiCM. 


Triniportetioa 


MiietlUnoout 


Total 


i 


U.S. 

•qvivaloM 

Foraffi  or  U.S. 

currtaqr  cwrrwKy 


U.S. 

oquivalont 

ForaJia  or  U.S. 

ctirrenqr  currency 


U.S.( 

tquivalani 

Foreiin  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  dolar 

equivalent 

Foreiin 

or  U.S. 

currency 

currency 

Senator  Sam 
AmcM  Punan 

Total. 


lunn. 


■  Orliinal  ri  port  puMitlied  in  the  Contreaioaal  Record.  May  19. 1981.  pate  SS204. 


J«m3«. 


19(1. 


>  $3,951.99 
>3,9S1.9S 


$3,951.99 
3,951.91 


7,903.90 


7,903.9 


'  Total  cod  of  tjcket  per  person,  {4,074.95.  Portion  returned  per  perton  (approximately)  tl23.00. 
(New  Zealand  travel  provided  by  Government  of  New  Zealand.)  Total  expended  per  perton, 
U.9IIJS. 

JOHN  TOWER. 
Committee  on  Armed  Servicet. 
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CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  PUBLIC  LAW  95-384-22U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMM.TTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE.  AND  TRANSPORTATION.  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  JUNE  4  TO  JUNE  9,  1981 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  doltor 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  dolUr 

equivalent 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalem 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Charles  M.  Barclay: 

France F'*"*- 

David  W.  Bushong: 

France Franc. 

Sena.or  Ernett  F.  Hwlinp: 

France Fr»"C- 

Mary  E.  McAulifle: 

France Franc. 

Michael  C.  Moffet: 

France Frine. 

William  K.  Ris.  Jr.: 

France Franc. 

Senator  Ted  Stevens: 

France Fwnc- 

Peyton  L  Wynnt: 

France Fr»i>e. 

Rebecca  Gernhardt: 

France Franc. 


2,332 
2,332 
3,498 
2.332 
2,332 
2,332 
2,332 
2,332 
2,332 


$424.00 
424.00 
636.00 
C4.00 
424.00 
424.00 
424.00 
424.00 
424.00 


0) 

0). 

0) 

0) 

C) 

0) 

C) 

0) 

0) 


2,332.00 
2,332.00 
3.49100 
2,332.00 
2,332.00 
2.332.00 
2,332.00 
2,332.00 
2,332.00 


$424.00 
424.00 
636.00 
424.00 
424.00 
424.00 
424.00 
424.00 
424.00 


Total. 


4.02100 


4,02100 


1  Transportation  provided  by  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 


BOB  PACKWOOO, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpoitation. 


July  27, 1981. 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEfc-BERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC   22    PUBLIC  LAW  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  APK.  11  TO  15,  1981 


Per  diem 


Trantportatioii 


MiicaHantous 


Tow 


Name  and  country 


Name  or 
currency 


For«|n 

CWTMICy 


U.S.  dolter 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreifn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


Foreifn 
currency 


U.S.I 
equiv 
orU.S. 


U.S.  doner 

aqoivaleiit 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Senator  Bill  Bradley: 
Saudi  Arabia 


RiyaL. 


382 


$115.06 


3a 


$1,547.79 


$111  OS 
1, 547.79 


TotoL. 


115.08 


1.547.79 


l.(Sr8S 


JAMES  A.  McCLURE. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Enerfy  and  Nabiral  Resources. 


July  29, 1981. 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22    PUBLIC  LAW  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  APR.  26  TO  MAY  17,  1981 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  end  country 


Name  of 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign 

orU.S. 

currency 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  carreacy 


Gery  C.  Berbour: 

Bermude Dollar.. 

Robert  L  Terrell: 

France Franc. 

South  Africa Rand... 


74115 

1,123.(0 
373-77 


$7S1.37 

212.00 
45100 


$274.00 
2,117.80 


$600.00 


74115 

1,123.60 
373-77 


$1,021  S7 

2.329.80 
1.056.00 


Total. 


1,419.37 


2.39L80 


603.00 


4,411.17 


JAMES  A    McCLURE. 
Iv  29  1981  Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nabiral  Re»ourc«. 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US.  SEN  ATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22.  PUBLIC  LAW  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b).  COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  FOR  THE  PERIOD  APR.  13  TO  17.  1981 


Per  diem 


Tranaportatiott 


Mitcallaneous 


Total 


Naait  aad  couatry 


Name  of 
curraacy 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doltar 

U.S.  doller 

equivelent 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

currency 

currency 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.I 

equivaiaat 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currenc  y 


aaate  r  James  A.  McClure: 

Saudi  Arabia 

Oman 

Seaetor  Merk  0.  Hallield: 

Saudi  Arabia 

Oman 

Michael  0.  Hathaway:  .    . 

Saudi  Arabia Wyal 

Oman Wyal 

Delatetion  eipentei: 

Seudi  Arabia niyaj 

Oman wy*' 


Riyal. 

Riyal. 

....  Riyal. 
....  Riyal.. 


1,314.72 

7176 
1,314.72 

7176 
1,264.92 


None $10111  VnVW 

J39100 »•  "*• « 


22.82 
35100 

22.82 


101 U 


10111 


7176 
1.314.72 

7176 


ZZ.K »W>.»1   -iVki 

381.00 1,264.93 


{451 06 
.442.31 


$10111 
SUN 

13193 
391(0 

13193 
38L0O 

411  •( 

1. 442.  SI 


Total. 


1,21844 


324.33 


1.89137 


3.441.34 


Notes:  Delefation  expenses  include  direct  payments  and  reimbunemenb  to  State  Department 
and  Defense  Deportment  under  authority  of  tec  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  as 
tmendad  by  tec  22  of  Public  Uw  95-384,  and  Senate  Resolution  179,  agreed  to  Mey  25,  1977. 


Jily»,lNl. 


Senetor  Bill  Bradley  accompanied  Committee  Delegate  MeClure  in  Saudi  Arabia  ojhf  undw 
the  authority  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  end  Natural  Retources.  and  J~?~  '"^''2." 
the  lUtf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relationt  accompanied  the  Comnittaa  deletatioa 
under  the  authority  of  the  Majority  Leader. 

JAMES  A.  McCLURE. 
I  aa  Eaaro  aad  Nalaral  ■iiiaiiw. 
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Par  ditm 


Traniportation 


MiicdlanMut 


Total 


NiiM  and  caoirtry 


Harm  of 
CBrrancy 


U.S.  doflar 

aquivalOTt 

Foraipi  or  U.S. 

currancy  curraacy 


U.S.  doHar 

aquivalant 

Foraifn  or  U.S. 

eurraney  ctirraaey 


U.S.  dollar 

a4|ulvalant 

ForaifD  or  U.S. 

curraacy  eurraney 


Foraifn 
curraacy 


U.S.  dollar 

aqulvaloat 

orU.S. 

eurraney 


Mart 


analor  \m^  R.  BIdaa: 

Franca.. Fraae 

United  gwaiL Odltr 

Senator  JottilGlann; 

G*rman|^ l*trt — .... 

Robert  Andrawj: 

Germany 

PatrJck  Balattrleft: 

Germans. •.•..•.*.••...........•.. -.  ^avn_.» .....*.*.... 

EnrlandL 

Franca.  I Fraac. 

UnHedSatas DoHar. 

Autliur  H.  Hduaa: 

forta  Rka Coloa. 

Nkarari. Cofdota.. 

UnltadlWaiL OoBar. 

David  John 


iM.n 


I31S7 


12.106.00 


iKn 


1(4 

S96.16 

S2S.32 

229.97 

1,089 


7193. 

27S.0O 

2fi4.00 
490.74 
198.00  . 


1.S24.00  . 


IM 

S96.16 

121 S2 
229.97 

1,089 


3,144.49 

1,202.90 


Zin>b«bt« Ooto 

il.  MMm: 


2u.n 

82132 
171.29 


172.30  ... 
12129  ... 
93.49  ... 

37100  ... 


100 
1,93100 


3.144.49 

1.202.90 


2S4.00 

33171  ... 


Mart. . 


(38 

239 


32100 

427.00 


1.7(8 


394.00 


192 


1,1(7.00 

32.00 

36.011 

999.00 

38.00 

2.87100  . 


244.01 

62132 
171.28 


(3( 

239 


1.9(0 


Cordoba.. 
Qnabala.. 
Paao 


4.10129 

22100 

1.496 

149.(0 

79 

79.00 

1.7(1(0 

79.00 

4. 10(.  29 

1,496 

79 

1.7(1(0 


S(7 
00 

7113 

27100 

264.00 

490.74 

19100 

1.924.00 

172.30 
120.29 
61.49 

2,309.00 

264.00 

339.71 

1,167.00 

392.00 
463.00 
999.00 
392.00 
2, 878. 00 

229.00 
14S.ro 
79  00 
7S  00 


4,249.63 


11,01100 


19,2'3  63 


CHARLES  H.  PERCY. 
Chairman,  Commlttaa  on  Forel|i  Ralatlona. 

TED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  PUBLIC  LAW  95-384—22  U.S.C.  17M(b),  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  FOR  PERIOD  MAR.  31,  TO  JUNE  30, 1981 


CONSOLI 


Donna  M.  Al  larado 


Siritnrliad 


Saaalor  PaulLautt 
FraacA. 

Total 


Par  diem 


Transportation 


Miscallanaout 


Total 


I  country 


Nam*  of 
curraacy 


U.S.  dollar 

aquivalant 

Foraifn  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  doHar 

equivalent 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.( 

equivalent 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Swisa  Franc _. 

Deutsche  mark.... 


Frane 


3.498 


191100  . 
63100 


SI.  18100 


$91100 
1,189.00 

63100 


1,146 


1,189.00 


2,339.00 


STROM  THURMOND, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER  AU- 
THORITY OF  SEC.  22.  PUBLIC  LAW  99-384-22  U.S.C.  1754<b),  SELECT  COMMIHEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  MAR.  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1981 


Par  diam 


Transportation 


Miscallanaous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 


U.S.do«ar 

aquivaleni 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

eurraney  curraacy 


U.S.< 

equivalent 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  dolUr 

equivalent 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


US.( 

aquivalant 

Foraifn  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Daniel  Patrick  Moynihaa. 
Palr^k  Leahy 


Senator 
Senator 

Theodora  Rairton 
Sanford  G.  Klniar 
Senator  W 
Michael  Matt 


Total. 


Juaa  311  1981 


Roth, 
nfly 


$2,341.14 

2,253.05 
2, 611  22 
2,051.89 
31100 
1,714.00 


11,28130 


BARRY  GOLDWATER 
Ctnlrman,  Select  Committee  on  IntaUifanca. 


October  22,  1981 
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CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  PUBLIC  UW  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  JUNE  19  TO  JULY  1, 19(1 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscalanaoas 


Total 


flanM  and  eeaatry 


Niaiaal 
curraacy 


Foraifn 
currency 


U.S.daaar 

aquivataot 

orU.S. 

currency 


U.S.< 

equivalent 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

enrreacy  currency 


Foreifn 
currency 


U.S.( 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

curraacy 


U.S.  ( 

aquivalani 

Foraita  or  U.S. 

curraacy  curraacy 


Rann  M.  Patch: 

Switzerland Frane 

Spain Paatii 

Airfare,  PAA,  Wathiniton-Ganeva- 

Madrid-Ganeva-Washinfton. 
Michael  PIHsbury: 

SwHzerland Franc 

Spain Peseta 

France Frane 

Airfare,  PAA,  Washlnfton-Geneva- 

Madrid-Ganeva-Paria-Ganeva- 

Wuhinfton. 


(2110 
7,144 


$400.00 
7100  . 


1.S55 


$1,6(9.(0  . 
17.20 


(29.10 
7,144 


(29.10 
7,144 
2,179 


400.00 

7100 

39100 


1,995 

1,410 


1,689.(0  . 

17.20 

247. 10 


1,599 

(21  !0 
7,144 
'2,17( 


1.955 

1,410 


$40100 

7100 

1.6(9.(0 

17.20 

400.00 
7100 

396.00 

1,689.(0 

17.20 

247. 10 


Total. 


1,348.00 


3,661.10 


9,009.10 


July  23, 1981. 


ORRIN  G.  HATCH, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  AN  EMPLOYEE  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22.  PUBLIC  UW 
95-384—22  U.S.C.  1754(b).  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  LEADER  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  JUNE  10  TO  20.  1981 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Mama  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

currency  curreucy 


Foreifn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreifn 
currency 


U.S.  dolUr 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


Foreifn 
currency 


U.S.  doHar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Georfe  F.  Murphy.  Jr.: 

Belflum _ Frane 7.277  $184.00 

Turkey lira 48.442.50  450.00 

Franca Frane 544.50  99.00 

Total 733.00 


7.277 

41442.90 

944.90 


{184.00 
450.00 
99.00 


•1,525.00 


1,525.00 


$1,525.00 


2,25100 


■  Roundtrip  airttra. 
July  9. 1981. 


GEORGE  F.  MURPHY,  JR. 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE.  UNDER  AU- 
THORITY OF  SEC.  22,  PUBLIC  UW  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COOEL  COCHRAN,  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  MAJORITY  AND  MINORITY  LEADERS  AND  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN  AS  NOTED, 
FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  FEB.  7  TO  15,  1981 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Misceltaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Foreifn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Foreifn 
currency 


U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


Foreifn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

o»U.S. 

currency 


Senator  Thad  Cochran: 

Brazil Cruzeiro 

Arfentina Peso 

Peru Sole 

Senator  Ouentin  Burdick: 

Brazil Cruzeiro 

Arfentina Peso 

Peru Sole 

Senator  Larry  Pressler: 

Brazil Cruzeiro 

Arfentina Peso 

Peru Sole 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell: 

Brazil Cruzeiro 

Arientina Peso 

Peru SoIol.. 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr.: 

Brazil Cruzeiro 

Arfentina Paao.... 

Peru Saia 

Walter  J.  Stewart: 

Brazil Cruzeiro 

Arfentina Peso , 

Peru Sole 

Claiborne  Barksdala: 

Brazil Cruzeiro 

Arfentina Peso 

Peru Sola 

Vivian  Oubreuil: 

Brazil „_ Cruzeiro 

Arfentina Peso 

Peru Sole 

Jeanina  Drysdale-Lowe: 

Brazil Cnizaire 

Arfentina Peso 

Peru Sole 

See  footnota  at  aad  ol  table. 


21. 172. 14 

493,996 

80,550 

21,172.14 

602,196 

65,5418 

21, 172. 14 

e02,196 

80,550 

20,285.04 
525,996 

74,464 

21,172.14 

602,196 

80,550 

21,172.14 

U1196 

(4,550 

21, 172. 14 

602,196 

80,550 

20,000.14 

602,196 

80,950 

20,331.94 

434,196 

80,550 


130100    21,17tl4  $30100 

Sim    ::;:::::::::::::.: «3.996  215.89 

225.00             42,960            $120.00 101509.8  349.00 

306  00                                              21,172.14  306.00 

264  00 602.196  264.00 

183.10    "         42,'960             120.00 101909.8  303.10 

306.00                          - 21,172.14  30100 

2M00 ica..\»  264.00 

225.00'      '    42,960             120.00  _ 123,510  345.00 

293  18                                                                      20,285.04  293.18 

229'91  " :  :.:: S25,596  229.91 

208.00  '  ■  '    42,960              120.00 117,424  32100 

306.00 - -  2>i««:i«  »^S 

2S4  00                                                               602,196  264.00 

225.00 42,'966              120.00 123,510  34100 

306  00                                    21.172.14  306.00 

216  50  486, 196  211 50 

180.31             42,'960             12100 107,510  30131 

306.00                    21,172.14  306.00 

264  00 -— :: - - ^t\»  264.00 

225.00              42,960              120.00 123,510  34100 

289  06                                       20,000.14  289.06 

2m:oo  "":""":::::::...: 602,196  264.00 

22100"         42,960             12100 123,510  34100 

293  86                               21331.94  291(6 

193  23 :.:::::::.:.::...::-.- mm  ma 

22100"          42,960              120.00 123,510  345.00 
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Trtmportitiaii 


MitcdliiMMt 


Total 


ladCMiikT 


NtlMOl 

oirrtacT 


U.S.  < 

•quivalmt 

Forttfii  Of  U.S. 

carrMcy  ointncy 


U.S.  dotUr 

tquivalont 

Fordiii  Of  U.S. 

currtncy  curroocy 


U.S.  dotltt 

tquiviltnt 

Fortif  n  or  U.S. 

euirtncy  cuiimm/ 


U.S.( 

tquivaloni 

Fortiin  Of  U.S. 

curraney  currancy 


io*RM  N«Hn  I 
Brazil..  4- 
AriMil 
Para... 

ElaanerF. 
Brnl 
Aftantli 


CnoaJro . — 


Sola. 


Cnnairc. 


Soto. 


BacnSklar: 

Brazil..  J ™ 

Aritiitii 


Ccaztiro... 


Soto. 


21. 172.  H 
S22,59C 

acsM 

21,172.14 

(02.191 

80,  UO 

1S,7S2 
S33.19( 
80,  SM 


t30s.ao 

221 S7  . 
22100 

306.00 

264.00 
22S.00 

242. 12 
22100 
22100  . 


42,960 


$120.00 


42,960 


12100 


21,172.14 
S22.  S96 
123,510 

21. 172. 14 
602,196 
123.  SIO 

16,7S2 
533, 196 
80,550 


S5S0.00 
4, 513. 31 
4,987.47 
1, 751. 51 


1306.00 

22157 
34100 

30100 

264.00 
34100 

242.12 
22100 
22100 

55100 
4,513.31 
4,9(7.47 
1.791.53 


9,051(9 


1,320.00 11.802.29 


22, 18a9,i 


Nom-  Dtlantiofi  aipaant  Induda  dirad  paymants  and  reimbursaonnh  to  Slala  Dapa-tment 
and  Datania  Dapanment  undar  authority  ot  jac.  502(b)  or  ttia  Mutual  Socuity  Act  ol  1954  a« 
amandad  b»  lac.  22  ot  Public  Law  95-384.  and  Sanata  Raiolution  179.  ajfa^l  to  May  25  1977. 
Tha  iadividv^  authorizatioot  wara  as  follows :  by  Um  aMjority  laidar ;  Sanatof  Cochran.  Mr.  Barks- 


i«ly20. 
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dala  Ms.  Dubrauil:  by  tha  minotHy  laadar:  Mr.  Stawart.  Mrs.  Drysdala-Lowa:  by  tha  Commlttaa 
on  Foreitn  Ralslioni:  Sanator  Pall.  Sanatoi  Prasslai,  Ms.  Novlns.  Ms.  Rhodas,  Mr.  Sklar:  by  tha 
Commiltaa  on  Environment  and  Public  Works:  Sanator  Burdick;  by  tha  Commlttaa  on  Baokini, 
Housiniand  Urban  ARairs.  Sanator  Williams. 

THAO  COCHRAN. 
Ctltirnwn,  Dalaiation  Chairima. 


Par  dlam 


TranspofttUoii 


Miscallanaous 


Total 


NaiM  aadcouniiy 


Namaef 
curraiKy 


U.S.  dollar 

aquivalaat 

Foraiin  or  U.S. 

curraHcy  curraacy 


U.S.  dollar 

aquivalant 

Foraifn  or  U.S. 

currafKy  currancy 


U.S.  dollar 

aquivalant 

Foraign  or  U.S. 

currancy  currancy 


U.S.  dollar 

aquivalant 

Foraifn 

or  U.S. 

currancy 

currancy 

Sanator  Willi  m  Cohan: 

En(land Poond 

"     jHaft: 

U.S. 

Lira. 

_  O.S. 


4SS.34 


99.440 


U.S. 

lif«-. 

O.S. 


91440 


Sanator  Gar^  I 
Omaa 

Carl  Smith: 

Oman 

Italy. .ZI... 

En|lan4- 
Sanator  Sar«  Num:  ,  „ 

Japan.J. No  aipansa  to  tha  U.S.  GovarnmanL 

Arnold  Puniro:  ..... 

Japan.] No  axpansa  to  the  U.S.  Govcrnmant 

Sanator  loii^  Wamaf : 

Garmaily U.S.  ( 

Andrew  Wsllquist: 

Germany U.S.  ( 

Baliiur* „ U.S.  dodar. 


$23100  . 

13100  . 
8100 
114.00 


0)- 


13100 

80.00 

114.00 


o 


$47.50 


47.  SO 


45134 


91440 


99.440 


401.47  „. 

380. 50  ... 
35.77  ... 


•$194.00 

•  143.95 


$23100 

185.50 
80.00 
114.00 

18150 

80.00 

114.00 


55147 

524.45 

35.77 


Total 


1.71174 


297.95 


95.00 


2,112.69 


I  Transpctlation  provided  by  the  Department  of  tha  Navy. 

s  Transpt  rtation  to  and  from  Europe  paid  for  by  Sanator  Warner. 


Sa«t  3 1, 1981. 


CONSOLID  ITED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER  AU- 
THORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  PUBLIC  LAW  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  JUNE  20  TO  23,  1981 


Nan  a  and  eawMry 


Mai  nhock: 


Jaffrayl 

Canadi. 
Returned  1 1  U.S.  Treasury 


Total 


'  Transportation  to  and  from  Europe  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 


JOHN  TOWER, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Sanricas. 


Par  diam 


Transportation 


Miscallanaous 


ToUl 


Nam*  of 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currancy 


Foreign 
currancy 


U.S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

aquivalant 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currancy 


U.S.  dollar 

aquivalant 

or  U.S. 

currancy 


26144 


$22100 $228.82  329.31  $27100 


598.75 
44.05 


$500.00 
3168 


Sapt   0, 1961. 


PETE  V.  OOMENICI, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget 


October  22,  1981 
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COHSCUDATED  tEPO«T  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  UA  SCIUTE 
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Traasportatioa 


ToW 


NaiM  and  eaMtry 


nSMa  Of 

ttirrtacy 


Feraiia 
cartaKf 


U.S.  doHar 

equivalent 

Of  U.S. 

ctirraacy 


U.S.I 

aqaivatont 

Fafaifn  or  U.S. 

currancy  cariaacy 


U.S. 


Forain 
carmacy 


or  U.S. 
carraacy 


Fofaif* 
carraacy 


U.S. 

aqai 

or  U.S. 

carraacy 


Roger  A.  Slndaiai : 

Ooflmark 

Nether  lands.. 

Franca 

Belgiuni 

Spain 

Italy. 


Kranar 

Guilder 

fraae 


1,600 

843.70 

1.152 


$19100 
300.00 
192.00 


$11.86 
(14.24 


$20186 
914.24 
M2.(( 


Garmany ~ ua 

Switzerland Fn 

Charles  A.  Trabandt: 

Switiailand „ Fnae., 

Marilyn  G.  Buikhardt: 

Canada Mtar.. 

TerrI  LSneider: 

Canada MUf- 


Paialas 

Lira 

Oautscha  nMrk.. 


22,725 

92,250 

(30 

174.45 


1,551.85 


225.00 
7100 

252.00 
80.00 


11(( 


720.00 


1100 
2,27X00 

1,29100 

224.55 

224.55 


•180 


22100 
91.(6 

252.00 

95.00 

2,273.00 

2.01100 

231» 

25100 


ToW. 


2,042.00 


4,(718( 


3100 


1752.(6 


Ufi.  29, 19(L 


JAMES  A.  McCLURE. 
CkairaMa,  Coamittaa  on  Eaaio  lad  Natwal  Rasowcas. 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  UA  SENATE.  UNDCR 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  PUBLIC  LAW  99-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT.  30.  19(1 


Name  and  country 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


TaW 


Nanwel 
currency 


Foteifn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S. 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currancy 


U.S.I 


Faraifa 
carraacy 


canaaey 


Focaifa 
carraacy 


U.S. 


at  U.S. 
canaaey 


Senator  Alan  Cranston: 

Aualria SehiWng... 

Hungary U.S.  dollar. 


Franca.' Franc. 

U.S.S.R U.S. 

Poland Zloty- 

West  Germany U.S.  ' 

United  States Dollar 

Sanator  Christopher  J.  Dodd: 

United  States Dollar „ 

Ireland -  Pound 

North  Ireland Storting 

United  States Dollar 

Costa  Rice Colon 

Nicaragua Cord 

Guatemala Quatiales - 

Mexico Peso- 

Senator  Charles  McC  Matnlas,  Jr.: 

United  States „ Dollaf 

U.S.S.R 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany Dollar 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell: 

United  States DolUr 

Switzerland Franc 

Sanator  Larry  Pressler: 

France!!- "Iiri"ri"ri"""r...r..-  Fraae  — . 

United  States DoBar 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany Deutsche  maifc 

United  States Dollaf 

Senator  S.  I.  Hayakawa: 

Hong  Kong_ DoHar 

Thailand „ Baht 

Indonesia Rupiah 

Malaysia Dollar 

Singapore Dollar - 

Philippines Dollar 

United  States DoUar 

Senator  John  Glenn: 

Japan Yen 

People's  Republic  of  China Yuan 

Hong  Kong Ddtof , 

Republic  of  China Dolltr 

Japan Yen 

Japan Yen 

United  States Dollar 

United  States Dollar 

George  W.  Ashworth: 

Saudi  Arabia 

Israel-- 

United  States... 
Broadus  Bailey,  Jr.: 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong 

Indonesia 

Malaysia .. 

Singapore 

Philippines 

United  States... 
Patrick  Balastfieri: 

Italy,  Rome lira. 

United  Statea 


1.2412( 


5,0(0 


$117.44  . 

211.00 

81.00 

152.40 

15100 


$2190 


458 

"l."2«.'28" 

"'"5.'oi6" 


279.59 
( 

"2,'737.'56" 

1,500.00 

7100 

1,78180 


47100 
14.(0 


2.45155  .... 
2,3(2.00  .... 

■"  i5i"7i'"II 


150.00  .. 

150.00  .. 

7100  .. 

7100  .. 


16100 
121.00 


2.2(2.00 


34144 


1,644.06 
1,321  is' 


160.00 

630.00 
282.00 

"555.06": 


1.27in  ... 


27159 

6 

■i"737.1o' 

1,500 

75 

1,7(1(0 


349.44 


1,922.(9  . 
"2,'>"47!« 


(22 


$141.00 


$2150 

117.44 
211.00 
81.00 
152.40 
15100 
2.451» 

2.3(2.B( 

47100 

14.(0 

15175 

150.00 

150.00 

71 0( 

71 0( 

2.2(^ae 

1(9.00 
121.00 

1.276.00 
160.00 

630.00 
423.00 

1,922.69 
555.00 

2,747.00 


(1120 
(.471 

22,870 
4170 

456.22 
ISO 


104.00 

177.00  . 
39.00 
20.00  . 

212.00  . 

150.00 


23,793 
1, 772. 85 
1, 235. 50 

10, 474 
ISS,  109 

91,080 


103.45 
974.00 
208.00  . 
276.00  . 
721.00 
39(.00 


34,333 


3,481(0  . 
151.04 


(11 20 

104.00 

1471 

in.  00 

^Vo" 

3100 

20.00 

45122 

212.00 

150 

15100 

3,4(1(0 

S(,t2( 

254.49 

1,772.85 

974.00 

1,235.50 

20100 

10.474 

27100 

161109 

721.00 

91,0(0 

39100 

Riyal 

Doltor 

Dollar 

Baht 

Doltor 

Rupiah 

Dollar 

Doltor 

U.S. 
Dollar. 


2,222 


1,7(5 

61120 
33,036 
42170 
45122 


317.124 


650.75 
37100 


77.07  . 
104.00 

52.27 
182.00 
212.00 
15100 


Z7100 


127.  (( 


3,482.00 
35.00 


2.43100 


4,29170 

12149 
1,057.00 


2,222 


1.7(5 
(1120 
33,036 
42170 
45122 


441004 


3.482.00 
35.00 

650. 7S 

378.00 

t430.3e 

77.07 
104.00 
52.27 
182.00 
212.00 
15100 
4.29170 

39149 

1,057. 00 
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NWN  Md  country 


M.  Graeme  lannerman: 
KarKhi . 


Iilamal^d 
Kuwait 
Ba|hda<  I 
Amman. 
Jerusal(  m 


.  B<l 


;utei. 
I: 


A  labia. 


;tates. 
nk: 
oil.. 


nei^i 

Atal 


!imbab  «e 


tate*. 

litem 
'rica. 
tt... 
itates. 
inolly 
rice. 


tatei. 
Ga  breiUi: 


United 
Robert  G.  I 

Saudi  J 

lirael. 

United 
Hens  Binne 

Saudi  I 

Israel. 

United 
Philip  L  ChfJtenion: 

South/ 

Zin 

United : 
Gerald  E.  C4inolly: 

South  I" 

Lejotho . . 

Zin 

Kenya.. 

United 
Peter  W. 

India.. 

Pakittsi. 

Sri  Lao 

Banrlai  esh. 

United 
Mariaret  D) 

Bahamis. 

Mexico. 

United 
David  L  M  nwn: 

France . 

Senegal . . 

Liberie. 

Ghana. 

Ivory  ( 

Zaire. 

South  I 

United 
Joel  L  John^n: 

South  / 

Lesothe.. 

Zimbabfie 

Kenya 

United 
Michael  B 

Saudi 

Tel  Avijr 

Switzerland. 

United 
Christopher 

El  Salvador 


States... 
y  Hayes: 


tates. 


C  last. 


rica.. 
;tates. 


Guaten  ila 


litii 


.  Wi 


Frederick  S 

Switzei|and 

United 
Gerald  F 

United 

France 

Federa 

U.S.S. 

Polani 
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Per  diem 


Transportation 


Mitcellaneoui 


Total 


Name  of 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Rupee 

Rupee 

Dinar 

Dinar 

Dinar 

Shekel.... 
Dollar 


Riyal... 
Dollar. 
DolUr^ 


1,029.60 

3,009.60 

74.75 

66.50 

56.615 


(104.00 
304.00 
315.00 
225.00 
168.00 
270.00 


1, 029. 60 

3,009.60 

74.75 

66.50 

56.615 


$2,491.00 


2.1(2 


639.00 
186.00 


2.162 


2. 43a  00 


Riyal.. 
Dollar. 
Doiltr. 


2.171 


642.00 
388.00 


2,m 


2.430.00 


Rind... 
Dollir.. 
Dollar.. 


76.00 
45a  00 


273.88 
1,930.00 


Rand 

Rand 

Dollar 

Shillings. 
Dollar 


390.75 

200.37 

438.05 

5. 242. 30 


42a  00 
214.40 
282. 59 
581.00 


1.12a  00 


Rupee.. 
Rupee.. 
Rupee.. 
Take... 
Dollar.. 


7, 317. 30 

5,62120 

2, 697. 50 

527. 22 


802.33 
568.00  . 

136. 79 
28.43 


35a  00 


12a  13 
2,565.00 

38.3* 


390.75 

200.37 

438.05 

5,242.30 


Doiltr.. 
Peso... 
Dollar.. 


10.640 


26.50  „ 

437.00  .. 


2,865.50 
354.00 

'"zsi'io': 


7,667.30 

5,623.20 

2, 697. 50 

527. 22 


la  640 


Franc.. 
Franc.. 
Dollar. 


713.60 

99.500 

274 


123.00 
342.00 
274.00 


713.60 

99,600 

274 


Franc. 
Zaire.. 
Rend.. 
Dollar. 


22,500 
380.61 
356. 59 


75.00 
68.58 

378.00 


2.294.00 


22,500 
380.61 
356.59 


Arrica. 


;tates. 

raft: 

Aabii.. 


Rand . . . 
Rand... 
Dollar... 
Shilling. 
Dollar... 


390.75 

200.37 

292.09 

5,242.30 


42a  00 
214.40 
397.85 
581.00 


390.75 

200.37 

292.09 

5, 242. 30 


2,565.00 


tates... 
Manion: 


Riyal... 
Shekel. 
Franc. . 
Dollar.. 


2,171 
'l76.'96" 


642.00 

456.00 

80.00 


2.171 


17a  90 


2.430.00 


itates. 
a 


United 
Artentitii 
Chile.. 
Panami 
Costa  H  ca.. 
Nicarai  iia 

Uondur  is 

Guatem  ila 

United  ;tates. 
Jenice  O'Co  inell: 
Switzei  and 
S'ates. 


Colon 

Quetzal.. 

Dollar 

Peso 

Peso 

Balboa... 

Colon 

Cordubi. 
Lempir*.. 
Quetzal.. 
DolUr... 


77.40 
202.85 


30.96 
202.85 


1. 


Kin(dom. 


States. 


C  >est. 


United 
John  B.  Ri' 

United 

Belfiui 

United 
Alison  Rosenberg 

France 

Senega 

Liberia 

Ivory 

Zaire. 

South 

United 
Diana  Smitt 

Poland. 

United 

United 

Great 

Spain 

Belgiui 

Netherfcnds 


Franc. 
Doiltr. 


609, 276. 92 

794. 21 

68.60 

1,450 

2, 599. 20 

106.72 

106 


1.391.35 


378. 18  . 

2a  25  . 

68.60 

72.50  . 
259.92  . 

53. 36 
106.00 


(4a  00 


658.00 


17, 021. 28 
78.44 


$4.00    1,626,298.20 


2.00 


1,985.20 

'i.'27i'66'  Illllllinillll 


872.65 

68.60 

1.450 

2, 599. 20 

106.72 

106 


1.391.35 


Pound. 
Franc. 
Doiltr.. 


233 
13,854 


466.00 
348.00 


1,364.00 


233 
13,854 


/frict.. 
>Utes. 


Frtne 

Frtne 

Doiltr 

Frtne 

Zaire 

Rtnd 

Doiltr 


713.60 

99,505 
276 
16,500 
430.60 
356.59 


123.03  . 

342.00 

276.00 

55.00  . 

77.59  . 
378.00  . 


713.60 
99,505 
276 
16,500 
43a  60 
356.59 


States. 

States. 


E  ritaln.. 


Tipson: 


States., 
rburg: 
States.. 


Ziotj 

Dollar 

Doiltr 

Pound 

Peseta 

Frtne 

Guilder . 

rftnc.  *»««•.•• 
Doiltr 


ia944 


318.04 


1,815 


2,294.00 

S2.74  . 
1,365.00  . 
1,419.00  . 


12.759 


88.04  172.56 

21,500  228.00 

14. 629  368. 00 

318.10  118.66 

1,051.70  4«a00 r~r 


88.04 
21,500 
14,529 
318.10 

1.051.70 


Republic  of  Germany. 


Doiltr 

Franc 

Deutsche  mark. 


ZIoty.. 


2.8S0 

'i'soo" 


478.00  — 
158.00  ... 
257.00  — 


1,250.00 
2.237.00 


2.850 


6,500 


Sm  fo  tnott  tt  end  of  ttbl*. 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


$104.  OC 
304.00 
315.00 
225.00 
168.00 
27a  00 
2, 491. 00 

639.00 

186.00 

2, 43a  00 

(42.00 
388.00 

2, 430. 00 

76.00 

7^3.88 

1,  93a  00 

42a  00 
214.40 
282.59 
701. 13 
2,565.00 

840.71 

568.00 

136.79 

28.43 

2, 865. 50 

380.50 
437.00 
258.60 

123.00 
342.00 
274.00 


75.00 

68.58 

378.00 

2. 294. 00 

42  a  00 
214.40 
397. 85 
581.00 
2,565.00 

642.00 

456.00 

80.00 

2, 430. 00 

3a  96 

202.85 

658.00 

382. 18 

22.25 

68.60 

72.50 

259. 92 

53.36 

106.00 

1,985.20 

640.00 
1,276.00 

466.00 

348.00 

1,364.00 

123.03 

342.00 

276.00 

55.00 

77.59 

378.00 

2,294.00 

37a  78 
1,365.00 
1, 419. 00 
172. 96 
228.00 
368.00 
118.66 

480.00 

i,2saoo 

2,237.00 
478.00 
158.00 
257.00 
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Per  diem 


Transportation 


Misctllanaous 


ToM 


NuM  Md  country 


Ntmeof 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

e<|uivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

curreiKy  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doner 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

curreacy 


CttiMlr  A.  Tost: 

UaiM  Stattt DoHtr.. 

Franc* Frtne. 

U.S.S.R Mltr.. 

federal  Republic  si  Geimtni OoHk.. 

Cwl  W.  Ford.  Jr.: 

Jtptn... Ytn — 

People's  Republic  of  China Yutn.. 

Hong  Kong Doiltr.. 

Republic  of  China Dollar.. 

Jtptn ten.... 

Jtpan Ytn.... 

United  States DoMtr.. 

United  States Dollar.. 

Ktthi  Prosser  Belle: 

Jtptn Van.... 

People's  Republic  of  Chint Yutn.. 

Hong  Kong DoHtr.. 

Republic  of  Chint Doiltr. 

Jtptn „ Yen.... 

Jtptn . Yen.... 

United  States Dollar. 

United  States Doiltr. 

Ptiricit  F.  White: 

Hong  Kong 

Thtiltnd Btht... 

ladonesit Rupith. 

Mtltysit Doiltr.. 

Singtpore Doiltr.. 

PhiRppines Doiltr.. 

United  States Doiltr.. 


576 


23,793 
1,772.85 
1, 235. 50 
la  474 
165. 109 
91.080 


$96.00  . 
S7.00  . 
316.00  . 

103.45 

974.09  . 

208.00 

276.00 

721.00 

396.00 


$1.940.00 


34,333 


151.04 


■  3.482.00 
35.00 


23,793 
1, 772. 85 
1, 235. 50 

ia474 
164,109 

91.080 


103.45 
974.09 
208.00 
276.00 
721.00 
396.00 


34.333 


151.04 


3,482.00 
35.00 


616.20 
4,471 
107,250 
428.70 
456.22 
150 


104.00 
200.00  . 
17a  00 
182.00 
212.00 
150 


3,486.60 


150 


$I.*40.00 

96.00 

2S7.00 

3U.00 

2M.49 

974.09 
206.00 
276.  W 
721.00 
396.00 
3,48L00 
35.00 

254.49 

974.03 
20100 
271.00 
TZLM 

moo 

3,4K.00 
3S.00 

104.00 
20100 

17a  00 

182.00 

»".00 

150. CO 

3,486.(0 


Total. 


33,876.43 


77,99143 


$147.00 112.019.(( 


lAirl 


Sept.  SO,  1981. 


CHARLES  H.  PERCY. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreige  ReiaUoat. 
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Par  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Nam*  and  country 


Ntmaof 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doHer 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doHer 

equivaleat 

orU.S. 

currency 


Richard  W.  Da|: 

Maiice Paso 

see Dollar 

Thaitand Bhet 

Austria Schilling 

Geneva Frtne 

Jerry  M.  Tinker: 

Hong  Kong.... Oo'lar 

Thailand Bhat 

Cyprus Pound 

Jan  H.  Kalicki: 

Taiwan Dollar 

Philippines.. Peso 

Korea Won 


1,233.40 
11,456 


6.659.00 

2,983.13 

305,715 

94.760 


$370.00 
208.00 
500.25  . 
264.00 
160.00 

208.00  . 
500.25  . 
325.00  . 

184.00  . 
375.00  . 
445.00  . 
412.00  . 


{S02.00 


4,196.00 

'4,'i96.'od'; 

""i69.'75" 


{872.00 
20100 
500.25 

264.00 
4,356.00 

208.00 
500.25 

4.521.00 

184.00 
544.75 
44100 
412.00 


.TeW.. 


3.951.50 


9.063.75 


13.015.25 


Sept.  30. 198L 


STROM  THURMOND, 
Chairmtn,  Committee  on  the  Judiciarr. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  AN  EMPLOYEE  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER.  "UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  PUBLIC  LAW  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),"  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  AUG.  27  TO  SEPT.  4. 1981 


Per  diem 

Transportation                        Miscellaneous 

'otal 

Nam*  and  country 

Nam*  of 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

U.S.  dollar                               U.S.  dollar 

equivalent                               equivalent 

Foreign             or  U.S.             Foreign             or  U.S. 

currency           currency           currency           currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

curreacy 

G.  CranwaH  Montgomery. 

Kuwait 

Irtq.. 

Jordtn 

Isrtel 

Pen  Am  ticket „ 

Dinar 

Dinar 

Dinar 

Shekel 

44.390 

6150 

51615 

$157.00 

225.00 

16100 

27a  00 

2,214.00 



44.390 

66.50 
51615 

$157.00 

22100 

16100 

27100 

2.214.00 

Total 

3,034.00 



3,034.00 

S^>tamb*r  25. 1981 

G.CRANWEU  MONTGOMERY. 
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nntioDUCTiON  op  bills  and 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  jfollowing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions w  ere  Introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  Indicated : 
qy  Mr.  COCHRAN: 

S.  17ai.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  19«5  to  provide  for  the  application  of 
precleamnce  provisions  to  all  States  and  po- 
litical aubdlvislons  and  to  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  preclear- 
ance  pitjvlslons  to  the  appropriate  district 
court  of!  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  judiciary. 

Ehr  Mr.  MOTNIHAN: 

8.  ITO.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  poclal  Security  Act  with  respect  to 
the  eariied  Income  disregard:  to  the  Com- 
mittee *n  Finance. 

S.  17a3.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  IntJrrua  Revenue  Code  related  to  coop- 
erative bousing  corporations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ^n  Finance. 

S.  17^.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  IntJmal  Revenue  Code  related  to  coop- 
erative bousing  corporations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee 4n  Finance. 

•Bb  Mr.  THtTRMOND  (by  request)  : 

S.  17«5.  A  bin  to  revise  and  reform  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  piurposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcla^. 

m  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  17^.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  that 
the  limitations  on  contributions  to  candi- 
dates aliall  be  waived  for  elections  in  which 
any  candidate  spends  more  than  »35.000  from 
his  pergonal  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  apd  Administration. 
Mr.  CANNON: 

A  bin  to  transfer  certain  lands  In 
Sunty,  Nevada,  from  the  Department 
of  Agrliulture  to  the  Frontier  Girl  Scout 
CouncUj  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural!  Resources. 


ON    INTRODUCED 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

?ly  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
61.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights 'Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  the 
applicaition  of  preclearance  provisions  to 
all  States  and  political  subdivisions  and 
to  provide  for  submission  of  any  changes 
under  the  preclearance  provisions  to  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States;,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(TheJ  remarks  of  Mr.  Cochran  on  this 
legislation    appear    earlier    in    today's 

RECORli) 


ly  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

2.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
e  Social  Security  Act  witii  re- 
the  earned  income  disregard; 

ommittee  on  Finance. 

EASKCO    INCOME    DtSnZCABD 

•  Mr.  IkfOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
14  years  the  program  we  know  as  "aid 
to  faniilies  with  dependent  children" — 
AFDCJmore  commonly  known  as  wel- 
fare— embodied  the  principle  that  wel- 
fare recipients  who  are  able  to  work 
should! have  an  incentive  to  work.  The 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 
establilhed  what  is  known  as  the  $30 
and  ore-third  earned  income  disregard. 
This  meant  that  a  welfare  recipient 
could  1  £ep  the  first  $30  of  each  month's 


earnings,  plus  one-third  of  all  additional 
earnings,  plus  whatever  was  required  to 
pay  for  work-related  expenses  and  chil- 
dren's day  care.  The  welfare  check  was 
then  reducwl  by  the  amount  of  earnings 
in  excess  of  those  disregarded  under  the 
formula. 

The  result  was  that  a  significant  num- 
ber of  APDC  recipients  did  work.  In 
1977,  some  21.8  percent  of  all  AFDC 
families  had  income  other  than  their 
welfare  benefit.  That  represented  a  pop- 
ulation of  763,000  families,  65,000  of 
them  in  New  York,  who  were  both  eco- 
nomically better  oti  as  a  consequence  of 
working  and  in  which  the  children  were 
growing  up  with  an  awarmess  that  one 
who  works  is  better  off  than  one  who 
does  not. 

The  Reconciliation  Act  eliminated  this 
incentive.  A  less  generous  version  of  the 
disregard  will  apply  only  to  the  first 
4  months  of  work.  After  working  for  4 
months,  a  welfare  recipient  would  be 
£a>le  to  disregard  |75  toward  work  ex- 
penses and  up  to  $160  of  child  care,  but 
could  keep  nothing  else  of  his  earnings. 
Should  his  income  exceed  150  percent 
of  the  State's  standard  of  need — a  range 
from  $268  per  month  in  Tennessee  to 
$1,101  in  Vermont,  averaging  $526  in  the 
50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia— 
the  recipient  will  cease  to  qualify  for 
welfare,  and  cannot  return  to  the  rolls 
for  12  months,  even  if  he  loses  his  job 
the  next  day. 

One  assumes  this  policy  is  designed 
to  reduce  dependence.  Taking  away  the 
economic  incentive  to  work  will  not  do 
so.  It  will  result  in  fewer  welfare  recipi- 
ents working.  If  there  is  no  economic 
gain  from  working,  there  is  no  economic 
reason — although  tiiere  may  be  other 
reason — to  work. 

That  is  '?'hy  I  rise  today  to  introduce 
a  bill  to  restore  the  earned  income  dis- 
regard. Not  to  return  to  the  1967  law, 
which  has  been  attacked  with  some  jus- 
tification as  overly  generous,  but  to  re- 
tain a  less  substantial  disregard  that 
will  apply  to  earnings  throughout  a  wel- 
fare recipient's  employment. 

The  bill's  provisions  are  simple.  For 
the  first  4  months  at  work,  a  welfare  re- 
cipient would  be  treated  as  the  Recon- 
ciliation Act  mandates.  In  each  month 
that  a  recipient  works,  he  will  be  able 
to  deduct  the  first  $75  of  earned  in- 
come— instead  of  itemized  work  ex- 
penses— up  to  $160  of  chUd  care  ex- 
penses, $30  and  one-third  of  the  re- 
mainder of  earned  income.  "Rie  law 
would  remain  in  effect  after  the  fourth 
month  of  employment,  except  that  the 
recipient  could  keep,  after  deductions  for 
child  care  and  work  expenses,  only  $30 
and  one-fifth  of  the  rest  of  his  earnings. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  reintroduce 
a  work  incentive  into  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram. That  this  must  be  done  is  some- 
what ironic,  as  another  change  made  by 
the  Reconciliation  Act  allows  States  to 
require  community  service  in  exchange 
for  a  monthly  welfare  check.  This  will 
not  have  the  salutary  effects  of  paid  em- 
ployment: commonsense  tells  both 
worker  and  employer  that  jobs  worth  do- 
ing are  jobs  that  pay.  Community  work 
will  provide  neither  the  economic  nor  the 
psychological  benefits  that  come  from 


earning  a  wage,  will  in  no  way  encourage 
welfare  recipients  to  believe  that  work- 
ing cam  be  financially  or  personally 
rewarding. 

Since  1967  we  have  been  committed  to 
the  proposition  that  welfare  recipients 
who  can  work  should  be  encouraged  to 
work.  In  the  words  of  a  Washington  Post 
editorial  of  October  7,  eliminating  the 
earned  Income  disregard  gives  welfwe 
recipients  the  grotesque  choice  of  either 
quitting  their  jobs  or,  by  keeping  them, 
losing  both  income  and  medical  care. 
Given  such  a  choice,  what  reasonable 
person  will  continue  to  work?  I  fear  that 
we  risk  consigning  the  temporarily  needy 
to  permanent  dependency  unless  we  re- 
store some  earnings  disregard.  My  bill 
would  be  a  sensible,  moderate  way  to 
:lo  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  "Keep  Work- 
ing Mothers  Working"  in  the  Record.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KXXP  WOKKINO  MOTHEIS  WORKXNa 

In  case  you  missed  the  first,  or  second,  or 
third  time  around,  let  us  say  It  again:  there 
Is  something  fundamentally  wrongheaded 
and  outrageously  unfair  about  the  recent 
changes  In  welfare  law  that  punish  poor  peo- 
ple for  working.  We  are  not  talking  about 
some  abstruse  concern  of  theoretical  eco- 
nomics. We  are  talking  about  real  people  who 
now  face  the  grotesque  choice  of  either  quit- 
ting their  Jobs  or.  by  keeping  them,  losing 
both  Income  and  medical  care. 

Why  would  the  administration  propose, 
and  Congress  enact,  a  law  with  so  perverse  a 
result?  OMB  Director  David  Stockman  de- 
fends the  changes  on  two  grounds:  they  are 
that  (1)  previous  welfare  law  was  so  gener- 
ous to  the  working  poor  that  families  with 
Incomes  of  $20,000  or  more  could  stUl  receive 
aid,  and  (3)  there  Is  no  way  to  provide  work 
Incentives  for  the  poor  by  Income  "disregards 
and  offsets"  without  "putting  half  the  popu- 
lation" on  welfare. 

The  first  of  these  arguments  rests  on  a 
wild  generalization  from  a  handful  of  cases. 
It  is  true  that,  before  Oct.  1.  states  were  al- 
lowed to  reimburse  working  welfare  mothers 
for  the  full  cost  of  child  care  and  work-re- 
lated expenses.  If  these  costs  were  very  high, 
families  could  have  substantial  earnings  and 
still  receive  welfare.  As  a  rjsult,  now  and 
then  some  horror  csae  would  emerge — the  re- 
cent divorcee  with  a  good  salary,  three  chil- 
dren In  private  school  and  payments  due  on 
a  late  model  Cadillac.  There  weren't  many 
such  cases — three-quarters  of  working  wel- 
fare mothers  earn  less  than  $500  a  month — 
and  the  remedy,  proposed  by  the  last  three 
administrations,  was  simple.  You  can  put  a 
reasonable  cap  on  work-related  exoense  de- 
ductions while  still  retaining  the  important 
feature  of  welfare  l»w  that,  toy  reducing  ben- 
efits by  less  than  the  full  amount  of  earnings, 
provided  at  least  a  small  rew^ird  for  work 
effort. 

It  Is  this  so-called  "earnings  dlsrei?ard" 
that  Mr.  Stockman  fears  wlU  put  half  the 
citizenry  on  welfare.  This  fear  might  be  bet- 
ter grounded  if  the  country  had  a  very  gen- 
erous welfare  system — one.  say,  that  guaran- 
teed a  poverty-level  Income  to  all  the  poor 
and  reduced  benefits  by  no  more  than  33 
cents  for  every  dollar  of  earnings.  But  wel- 
fare m  the  United  States  isn't  like  that.  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children — what 
most  people  think  of  as  welfare — Is  re- 
ceived almost  exclusively  by  husbandless 
women  with  children  to  supoort.  No  state  has 
a  basic  benefit  level  close  to  the  poverty  line. 
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and  some  states  have  benefits  less  than  half 
that  amount  even  counting  food  stamps. 

A  modest  work  incentive  was  provided— 
before  the  recent  changes— by  reducing  bene- 
fit* by  67  cents  for  each  dollar  eai-ned.  but 
since  food  stamps  were  cut  by  another  10 
cents  the  r«:lplent  netted  only  about  20 
cents  on  the  dollar  for  her  labor.  What  aU 
this  added  up  to  was  that  even  with  the  full 
set  of  "disregards  and  offseto"  in  place,  less 
than  9  percent— not  one-half— of  the  popu- 
lation received  AFDC  benefits. 

The  elimination  of  work  Incentives  Is  not 
claimed  to  be  a  big  money  saver  even  by  its 
advocates.  In  fact,  welfare  costs  are  more 
likely  to  rise  as  recipients  choose  the  higher 
Income — plus  Medicaid— now  offered  by 
welfare  Instead  of  persisting  In  their  gener- 
ally low-paid  dead-end  Jobs.  Before  that 
happens — before  one  more  worlclng  welfare 
mother  gets  processed  off  the  rolls  or  driven 
from  the  labor  force — Congress  should  re- 
store at  least  the  minimal  incentive  for  work 
that  AFDC  law  used  to  provide. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  1763.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  related  to 
cooperative  housing  corporations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1764.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  related  to 
cooperative  housing  corporations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

COOPEBATIVE   HOUSING   CORPOKATIONS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
amends  section  216  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  Section  216  authorizes  any 
individual  who  owns  a  cooperative  apart- 
ment to  deduct  his  proportionate  share 
of  the  mortgage  interest  and  property 
taxes  paid  on  the  cooperative  building. 

The  provision  was  enacted  in  1942.  The 
aim  was  to  treat  owners  of  cooperative 
apartments  the  same  as  owners  of  con- 
dominiums and  single-family  houses, 
who  already  were  able  to  deduct  mort- 
gage int«"rest  and  property  taxes.  Owners 
of  cooperative  apartments  could  not,  be- 
cause their  interest  and  taxes  are  legally 
an  obligation  of  the  cooperative  housing 
corporation  that  owns  the  building,  even 
though  the  tenants  are  responsible  for 
them  in  practice. 

Before  an  apartment  owner  can  qual- 
ify for  deductions  imder  section  216,  he 
must  satisfy  two  tests.  He  must  be  a 
tenant-stockholder.  That  is  to  say,  he 
must  be  an  individual,  rather  than  a 
corporation  or  a  partnership.  And  the 
cooperative  housing  corporation  that 
owns  the  building  must  earn  at  least  80 
percent  of  its  income  from  tenant- 
stockholders. 

In  1978,  the  law  was  changed  so  that 
owners  of  apartments  in  a  building  that 
has  just  gone  cooperative  would  not  be 
disqualified  while  the  sponsor — a  corpo- 
ration or  a  partnership — still  holds  a 
large  number  of  apartments  waiting  to 
be  sold.  An  Investor  who  plans  to  convert 
a  building  into  cooperatives  generally 
starts  by  forming  a  corporation  or  a  part- 
nership with  other  investors  to  raise 
capital.  He  then  purchases  the  building 
and  transfers  the  deed  to  a  cooperative 
housing  corporation.  In  exchange,  he  re- 
ceives cash  paid  by  people  who  want  to 
purchase  apartments  in  the  building  and 
proprietary  leases  to  the  remaining 
apartments.  The  sponsor  continues  to 


sdl  the  remaining  apartments  as  he  can. 
Because  the  sponsor  is  not  an  individual, 
the  co-op  could  fail  to  earn  at  least  80 
percent  of  its  income  from  tenant- 
stockholders  during  the  start-up  period. 

Section  216(b)(6)  of  the  Tax  Code 
says  the  "original  seller,"  or  sponsor,  will 
be  considered  a  tenant-stockholder,  even 
though  the  sponsor  is  a  corporation  or  a 
partnership.  However,  the  grace  period 
lasts  only  3  years.  It  applies  to  apart- 
ments that  he  acquires  direct  from  the 
cooperative  housing  corporation  within 
1  year  after  the  deed  to  the  building  Is 
originally  transferred. 

My  bill  is  easy  to  describe.  It  would 
extend  the  grace  period.  In  future,  a 
sponsor  would  continue  to  be  a  tenant- 
stockholder  for  as  long  as  he  holds  apart- 
ments in  his  capacity  as  the  original 
seller. 

I  was  the  author  of  the  amendment 
in  1978;  3  years  was  an  arbitrary  figure. 
It  serves  no  policy  purpose. 

In  fact,  there  are  good  reasons  to  have 
no  limit  at  all.  A  temporary  grace  period 
gives  sponsors  an  incentive  to  convert 
buildings  into  condominiums  rather  than 
cooperatives.  That  is  because  a  sponsor 
can  hold  tinsold  condominiums  for  as 
long  as  he  likes.  This  has  no  effect  on 
whether  owners  of  the  other  condomini- 
ums can  deduct  their  interest  and  taxes. 

But  a  cooperative  is  different.  Three 
years  after  a  building  goes  cooperative, 
the  sponsor  usually  has  to  distribute  the 
unsold  units  to  his  investors,  or  risk 
jeopardizing  the  tax  deductions  of  peo- 
ple who  bought  cooperative  apartments. 
This  is  a  burden  because  no  investor 
wants  to  find  himself  suddenly  having  to 
manage  Individual  units. 

Hence,  the  tax  laws  favor  cond<Hnln- 
ium  conversion.  I  submit  that  the  laws 
should  be  neutral  Ijetween  condominiums 
and  cooperatives. 

Also,  a  temporary  grace  period  encour- 
ages sponsors  in  New  York  to  evict  rent- 
ers from  buildings  that  have  gone  co- 
operative. New  York  law  distinguishes 
between  eviction  and  noneviction  plans. 
An  eviction  plan  gives  the  sponsor  the 
right  to  evict  tenants  who  refuse  to  buy 
their  apartments.  However,  an  eviction 
plan  cannot  be  implemented  unless  the 
sponsor  is  able  within  18  months  to  per- 
suade at  least  35  percent  of  the  tenants 
who  are  protected  by  local  rent  control 
laws  to  purchase  their  units. 

Under  a  noneviction  plan,  the  sponsor 
has  no  right  to  evict  tenants.  He  simply 
has  a  right  to  the  tenants'  apartments 
when  the  apartments  are  vacated.  The 
law  requires  at  least  15  percent  of  the 
units  to  be  sold  to  rent-stabilized  tenants 
before  a  noneviction  plan  can  be  im- 
plemented. A  sponsor  chooses  either  an 
eviction  or  a  noneviction  plan  when  he 
files  registration  materials  with  the  State 
attorney  general. 

A  sponsor  who  uses  a  noneviction  plan 
can  be  left  holding  proprietary  leases  to 
apartments  for  decades.  This  would  not 
matter  much  if  it  were  not  for  Federal 
tax  law.  But  as  I  have  already  said,  any 
apartment  that  a  corporate  sponsor 
still  has  2  yars  after  a  building  went 
cooperative  must  be  distributed  to  the 
investors.  This  is  a  burden.  Hence,  there 
is  an  incentive  for  sponsors  to  use  evic- 


tion plans  and  to  throw  out  elderly  ten- 
ants. I  do  not  think  that  is  a  practice  we 
should  encourage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

8.  1763 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

(a)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  216  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(relating  to  deductions  for  tenant-stock- 
holders in  cooperative  housing  corporations) 
Is  amended  by  placing  a  period  after  the 
term  "tenant-stockholder"  in  subparagraph 
(A)  and  by  deleting  the  phrase  "for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  three  years  from  the  date  of 
the  acquisition  of  such  stock.". 

(b)  This  amendment  shall  apply  in  tax 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

8.  1764 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepresentaHves    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

(a)  Subparagraph  (T»  of  secUon  218(b) 
(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (defining 
cooperative  housing  corporation)  Is  amended 
by  deleting  "80  percent"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "BO  percent".  »,.,w» 

(b)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  aie(b) 
(6)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  the  definition 
of  tenant-stockholder)  U  amended  by  plac- 
ing a  period  after  the  term  "tenant-stock- 
holder" and  by  deleting  the  phrase  "for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  three  years  from  the 
date  of  the  acquisition  of  such  stock". 

(c)  These  amendmenU  shall  apply  In  tax 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment.9 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (bv  request) : 

S.  1765.  A  bill  to  revise  and  reform  the 

Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

OKNIBtTS    ll*MIG»ATION    CONTBOL    ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, at  the  request  of  the  administration. 
I  am  introducing  legislation  entitled  the 
Omnibus  Immigration  Control  Act. 

The  Reagan  administration  should  be 
commended  for  its  initiative  in  sending 
forward  such  cwnprehensive  legislation 
in  an  area  that  certainly  needs  congres- 
sional action.  Mr.  President,  almost  every 
day  our  citizens  read  in  a  newspaper  or 
see  on  television  a  story  about  immigra- 
tion and  refugee  problems  either  world- 
wide or  here  in  America.  In  fiscal  year 
1981,  during  the  previous  administration 
approximately  217.000  refugees  were  au- 
thorized to  enter  the  United  States.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  160,000  of  that 
number  have  already  reached  our  shores. 

In  addition  to  refugee  admissions,  the 
United  States  admitted  650,000  immi- 
grants lawfully  xmder  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  during 
fiscal  year  1981.  The  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  illegal  aliens  presently  in  this 
country  ranges  from  3  to  6  million.  As  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
has  stated  "we  have  lost  control  of  our 
borders." 

The  social  and  economic  impact  of  the 
presence  of  these  high  numbers  of  both 
legal  and  illegal  immigrants  and  thou- 
sands of  refugees  is  growing  each  day. 
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Areas  of  i  outh  Florida,  for  example,  are 
being  re<;^ed  to  absorb  and  care  for 
thousand^  of  Cubans  who  came  during 
the  MarieJ  boat  lift,  as  well  as  thousands 
of  Hatianp  who  have  been  coming  in  a 
steady  stileam  for  the  past  few  years.  It 
is  now  b^-ond  the  ability  of  State  and 
local  govamments  to  deal  with  this  sit- 
uation. Seething  must  be  done. 

Mr.  Prudent,  it  is  indeed  with  a  sense 
of  urgency  that  we  must  respond  to  this 
growing  problem.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  We  must  take  into  account  the 
impact  new  legislation  will  have  on  the 
flow  of  refugees  to  America,  sis  well  as 
the  impact  on  our  society.  We  should  al- 
low forei^  nationals  into  our  Nation, 
but  on  terms  that  are  consistent  both 
with  a  global  humanitarian  interest  and 
the  best  .  interests  of  the  American 
people.      I 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committed  on  the  Judiciary,  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senate  that  the  committee  is 
prepared  m  act  on  immigration  and  ref- 
ugee legi^ation  in  this  Congress.  Un- 
der the  l^dership  of  Senator  Simpson, 
chairman  I  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Refugee  Policy,  this  legis- 
lation will  imdergo  careful  scrutiny. 
Senator  Skicpson  has  already  done  yeo- 
man wor^  in  this  area  and  I  want  to 
commend  [him  for  his  continued  leader- 
ship in  pressing  for  a  soimd  legislative 
response  Ito  Immigration  and  refugee 
problems. 

There  4re  proposals  in  the  package 
submitted]  by  the  administration  that 
have  my  ^\U1  support.  There  are  others, 
however,  ton  which  I  Intend  to  reserve 
Judgment  (until  the  committee  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  study  them  closely, 
as  w^  a$  consider  other  alternatives. 
But  I  beliejve  the  proposal  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  can  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
achieving  legislative  reforms  in  this 
Congress. 

lix.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Ithe  Executive  communication 
to  the  Vic*  President  from  the  Attorney 
General  of.  the  United  States  and  the 
bill  with  [the  accompanying  materials 
on  the  Opinibus  Immigration  Control 
Act  be  prnted  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarlis. 

There  b^lng  no  objection,  the  material 
was  order^  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  3 

I  a  1786 

Be  it  eruxteA  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepreaentaiives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  im  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  belcited  as  the  "Omnibus  Immigra- 
tion Control  Act." 

TITLE  I — ^iteMPORARY  RESIDENT  STATUS 
I*OR  ILLEGAL  ALIENS 
(a)    Notwithstanding  any  ether 
law.   the  Attorney  Oeneral   In 
n  and   under  such   regulations 
rescrlbe,  may  accord  temporary 
us  to  any  alien  who: 
d  the  United  States  prior  to  Jan- 
and  has  continuously  resided  in 
tates  since  that  time: 


Sac.   101. 
provision 
his  dlscretl 
as  he  may 
resident  staj 

(1)  enter 
uary  1.  198( 
the  United 

(2)  Is  adlnlsslble  to  the  United  States  ex- 
cept for  tha  grounds  of  exclusion  specified  In 
paragraphs  (14),  (20).  (21),  and  (23).  If 
excludabllllty  thereimder  Is  based  solely  on  a 
single  conviction  for  possession  without  In- 
tent to  distribute  narcotics  drugs  or  mari- 
huana, (25  ,  and  (32)  of  section  212(a)  of 
the  Tmmlgr  kUon  and  NaUonallty  Act; 


(3)  has  not  assisted  In  the  persecution  of 
any  person  or  persons  on  account  of  race 
religion,  nationality,  membership  In  a  par- 
ticular social  group,  or  political  opinion; 

(4)  if  the  alien,  entered  the  United  States 
as  a  nonimmigrant,  has  not  maintained  a 
lawful  nonimmigrant  status  since  January  1 . 
1980;  and 

(5)  If  the  alien  was  at  any  time  a  non- 
immigrant exchange  alien  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 101(a)  (15)  (J)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  was  not  subject  to  the  two- 
year  foreign  residence  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 212(e)  of  the  Act,  or  has  fulfllled  tha: 
requirement,  or  has  received  a  waiver  there- 
of. 

(b)(1)  To  be  eligible  for  benefits  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  an  alien  must 
register  with  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  within  12  months  of  the  date 
established  by  the  Attomeey  General  as  cbe 
beginning  of  registration  under  this  section. 

(2)  An  alien  under  temporary  resident 
status  under  this  section  must  register  with 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
every  three  years  thereafter,  under  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Attorney  Oeneral  may  pre- 
scribe, as  long  as  the  alien  remains  under 
temporary  resident  status. 

(c)  If  at  any  time  after  the  alien  is  grant- 
ed temporary  resident  status  under  this  sec- 
tion, it  shall  appear  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
that  the  alien  was  in  fact  not  eligible  for 
that  status,  or  that  the  alien  Is  deportable 
under  section  241  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.3.C.  1251).  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  may  rescind  such  temporary  resi- 
dent status,  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  and  the  person  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  all  provisions  of  this  Act  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  the  status  had  not  been  granted. 

(d)  The  spouse  and  children  of  an  alien 
granted  temporary  resident  status  under  this 
section  shall  not  receive  any  status  or  pre- 
ferred treatment  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  by  reason  of  the  family  re- 
lationship with  the  temporary  resident  alien. 
However,  this  subsection  shall  not  prevent 
a  spouse  or  child  who  Independently  meets 
the  qualifications  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section  from  obtaining  temporary 
resident  status. 

(e)  An  alien  who  is  granted  temporary 
resident  status  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  refugee  assistance  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  except  as 
specifically  set  forth  in  subsection  (f )  of  this 
title. 

(f)  An  alien  who  is  granted  temporary 
resident  status  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  any  benefits  imder  any  of  the 
following  provisions  of  law: 

(1)  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended 
(7U.S.C.  2011  etseq.); 

(3)  Financial  assistance  made  available 
pursuant  to  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  section  235  or  236  or  National  Housing 
Act  or  section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act; 

(3)  Aid  or  assistance  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  I.  X.  XTV.  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (other  than  on  the  basis 
of  a  disability  described  In  paragraph  (5)  of 
this  subsection) ; 

(4)  Medical  assistance  luider  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (other  than  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  receiving  aid  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XIV  or  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  supplemental 
security  income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of 
that  Act,  on  the  basis  of  a  disability  described 
In  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection;  and 

(5)(1)  Section  402(a)  (33)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  strllclng  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In- 
stead "other  than  an  alien  granted  tempo- 
rary resident  status." 

(2)  Section  1614(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  strllcing  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  Instead  "other  than 
an  alien  granted  temporary  resident  status." 


(3)  Section  (2)(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — . 

(A)  by  strllcing  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12), 

(B)  by  strllcing  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (13)  and  Inserting  instead 
";  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(14)  provided  that,  in  order  for  any  Indi- 
vidual to  be  a  recipient  of  old-age  assistance, 
or  an  individual  whose  needs  are  talcen  <nto 
account  in  making  the  determination  under 
paragrapih  (10)  (A),  such  individual  must  be 
either  (A)  a  citizen,  or  (B)  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  or  other- 
wise permanently  residing  In  the  United 
States  under  color  of  law  (including  .iny 
alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  section  207(c)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (or  of  section  203 
(a)  (7)  of  such  Act  prior  to  April  1,  1980),  or 
as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  section  208  or  212(d)(5)  of  such  Act), 
other  than  an  alien  granted  temporary  resi- 
dent status." 

(4)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  strllcing  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (14)  and  Inserting  Instead 
";  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  provided  that,  In  order  for  any  in- 
dividual to  be  a  recipient  of  aid  to  the  blind, 
or  an  individual  whose  needs  are  taken  into 
account  in  making  the  determination  under 
paragraph  (8),  such  individual  must  be 
either  (A)  a  citizen,  or  (B)  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence  or 
otherwise  permanently  residing  in  the 
United  States  under  color  of  law  (including 
any  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  In  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  section  207(c)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (or  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (7)  of  such  Act  prior  to  AprU  1, 
1980),  or  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  section  208  or  212(d)  (5) 
of  such  Act) ,  other  than  an  alien  granted 
temporary  resident  status." 

(6)  Section  1402(a)  of  sudi  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  perlcxl  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (12)  and  inserting  Instead 
";  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  that  subsec- 
tion the  following  new  paragr^h: 

"(13)  provided  that.  In  order  for  any  In- 
dividual to  be  a  recipient  of  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totaUy  disabled,  or  an  in- 
dividual whose  needs  are  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  making  the  determination  under 
paragraph  (8),  such  individual  must  1m 
either  (A)  a  citizen,  or  (B)  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence  or 
otherwise  permanently  residing  In  the 
Umted  States  under  color  of  law  (Including 
any  alien  who  Is  lawftilly  present  in  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  application 
of  t^'e  provisions  of  section  207(c)  of  the 
Immieration  and  Nationality  Act  (or  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (7)  of  such  Act  prior  to  AprU  1, 
1980),  or  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  section  208  or  212(d)(5) 
of  such  Act),  other  than  an  alien  granted 
temporary  resident  status." 

(6)  Section  1602(a)  of  such  Act  (as  In 
effect  in  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands)  is  amended — 

(A)  bv  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paittgraph  (16), 

(B)  by  striklne  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (17)  and  Inserting  Instead 
";   and",  and 
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(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  provided  that,  In  order  for  any  In- 
dividual to  be  a  recipient  of  aid  to  the 
aged,  blind,  or  disabled,  or  an  individual 
whose  needs  are  taken  Into  account  in  mak- 
ing the  determination  tmder  paragraph 
(14),  such  individual  must  be  either  (A) 
a  citizen,  or  (B)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  or  otherwise  per- 
manently residing  in  the  United  States 
tinder  color  of  law  (Including  any  alien  who 
Is  lawfully  present  In  the  United  SUtes  as 
a  result  of  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  section  207(c)  of  the  InunlgraUon  and 
NaUonaUty  Act  (or  of  secUon  203(a)(7)  of 
such  Act  prior  to  AprU  1,  1980),  or  as  a 
resiUt  of  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  section  208  or  212(d)(5)  of  such  Act), 
other  than  an  alien  granted  temporary  resi- 
dent status." 

(7)  Section  1903(a)  of  such  Act  \a 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (43)  and  Inserting  ";  and",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

(44)  provided  that  In  order  for  any  In- 
dividual to  be  eligible  for  medical  assist- 
ance, such  Individual  must  be  either  (A)  a 
citizen,  or  (B)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  or  otherwise  per- 
manently residing  In  the  United  States 
under  color  of  law  (InclucUng  any  alien  who 
Is  lawfully  present  In  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  section  307(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (or  of  section  203(a)(7)  of 
such  Act  prior  to  AprU  1,  1980),  or  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
section  308  or  212(d)  (S)  of  such  Act) ,  other 
than  an  aUen  granted  temporary  resident 
status. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  in  bis 
discretion  and  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  may  adjust  the  status  of 
any  alien  accorded  temporary  resident  status 
tinder  section  (a)  of  this  Title  \xi  that  of 
an  alien  lawftiUy  admitted  for  (Mrmanent 
residence,  If  the  alien: 

(1)  has  completed  10  years  of  continuous 
residence  In  the  United  States  from  time  of 
entry; 

(3)  can  demonstrate  an  understanding  of 
the  English  language,  Including  an  ability 
to  read,  write,  speak  words  In  ordinary  usage 
In  the  English  language :  Provided,  That  this 
requirement  shall  not  apply  to  any  person 
physically  unable  to  comply  therewith,  if 
otherwise  fiUglble  for  adjtistment;  Provided 
further.  That  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion relating  to  ability  to  read  and  write 
shall  be  met  if  the  applicant  can  read  or 
write  simple  words  and  phrases  and  that  no 
extraordinary  or  unreasonable  conditions 
shaU  l>e  Imposed  upon  the  appUcant;  and 

(3)  remains  eUglble  to  receive  an  Immi- 
grant visa  and  otherwise  admissible  a  spe- 
cified In  section  (a)  of  this  Title. 

Sec.  103.  The  requirement  of  continuous 
residence  shall  be  defined  by  regulations  to 
be  issued  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Sec.  104.  The  numerical  limitations  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  shall  be  Inapplicable  to  grants  of  lawful 
permanent  residence  under  section  102  of 
this  Title. 

TITLE  II — THE  UNLAWFUL  EMPLOTMENT 
OF  ALIENS  ACT  OF  1981 

Sec.  201.  Section  274  of  the  Immigration 
and  NatlonaUty  Act  (8  UJ3.C.  1324)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

(d)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawftil  for  an  em- 
ployer knowingly  to  hire  an  alien  for  employ- 
ment In  the  United  States,  unless  at  the  time 
of  employment  the  alien  has  been  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  or  Is  an 
alien  who  has  been  authorized  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Attorney  Oeneral:  Provided, 
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That  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  an  em- 
ployer who  establishes  that  he  or  she  did  not 
employ  four  or  more  persons,  at  the  time  of 
violation. 

(2)  If  an  alien  has  been  employed  In  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection,  the  employer  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $600  per  alien 
employed  without  authorization  upon  deter- 
mination of  a  first  violation.  Upon  determi- 
nation of  a  subsequent  violation,  the  em- 
ployer (-hall  pay  the  stun  of  $1,000  per  alien 
employed  without  authorization.  Payment 
shall  be  made  to  the  district  director  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  in 
the  district  where  the  violation  occurred.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  pay- 
ment may  be  recovered  by  civil  suit  In  a 
United  States  district  court  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States  from  any  employer  made 
liable  under  this  subsection.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  establish  by  regulatlcm  a  pro- 
cedure for  Implementing  this  subsection. 

(3)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Oeneral  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  an  employer 
has  engaged  In  a  pattern  or  practice  of  em- 
ployment In  violation  of  this  subsection,  the 
Attorney  General  may  bring  a  clvU  action  In 
the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  by  filing  with  It  a  complaint  setting 
forth  facts  pertaining  to  such  pattern  or 
practice  and  requesting  such  relief.  Including 
an  application  for  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order 
against  the  employer  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral deems  nece?=8ary.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  the  term  "district  court"  shaU  In- 
clude a  United  States  magistrate. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an 
employer  shall  be  presumed  to  have  know- 
ingly employed  an  alien  who  is  not  author- 
ized for  employment  in  the  United  States  if 
the  employer  does  not  request  and  obtain 
evidence  that  the  individual  is  authorized 
for  employment  as  set  forth  In  (d1  (6)  below: 
Provided.  That  the  foregoing  shaU  not  pre- 
vent the  Government  from  establishing 
knowing  employment  by  any  other  means. 

(5)  The  Attorney  General  shall  establish 
by  regulation  a  form  by  which  every  em- 
ployer as  described  in  subsection  (d)(1) 
above,  and  every  prospective  employee  of 
such  employer,  shall  attest  that  the  prospec- 
tive employee  is  a  United  States  citizen,  a 
national  of  the  United  States,  or  has  the 
status  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence,  or  has  been  authorized 
for  employment  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  and 
that  the  employer  has  examined  such  docu- 
ments Eis  may,  by  regulation,  be  prescilbed 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  relating  to  such 
citizenship,  permanent  resident  status,  or 
employment  authorization.  Such  forms  f^hall 
be  retained  by  the  employer  and  gfhall  be 
available  for  Inspection  by  officers  of  the  ^m- 
migraticm  and  Naturalisation  Service,  for  the 
duration  of  the  employee's  employment,  and 
for  one  year  following  the  termination  of  the 
emoloyment. 

(6)(l)  Section  6(f)  of  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963.  as 
amendefl.  is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Section  6(b)  (6»  of  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Refl«tratlon  >ct  of  1963,  as 
amended,  is  revised  to  read  as  follows; 

(6)  has  been  found  to  have  knowingly 
employed  an  alien  not  lawftUly  admitted  for 
perrmanent  residence  or  not  authorized  for 
p>ermanent  residence  or  not  authorized  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  accept  employment 
In  violation  of  section  274  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  new  subsection  (d) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  In- 
tended to  preempt  any  state  or  local  laws 
Imposing  civil  or  criminal  sanctions  upon 
those  who  employ  aliens  not  authorized  to 
work  In  the  United  States. 

(3)  the  title  of  section  274  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:   "brtnginc  in. 

HAXBORINO,    AND    EMPLOTINC   CrXBTAIN   ALIZITS." 


(4)  the  designation  of  section  274  In  the 
table  of  contenu  (Title  II — Immigration. 
Chapter  8)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows :  "Section  274.  Bringing  In,  harbor- 
ing, and  employing  certain  aliens." 

Sec.  302.  Section  276  of  the  Immigration 
and  NatlonaUty  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1336)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "2T6  enhit  or 

ALIEN  AT  IMPBOPEB  TIME  OR  PUkCE:  KISKSPaX- 
8ENTAT10N  AND  CONCEALMENT  OF  FACTS :  MM- 
REPKESENTATION  OP  EMPLOTMENT  STATUS." 

(a)  Any  alien  who  (1)  enters  the  United 
States  at  any  time  or  place  other  than  ■• 
designated  by  immigration  officers,  or  (3) 
eludes  examination  or  ln^>ectlon  by  Immi- 
gration officers,  or  (3)  obtains  entry  to  the 
United  States  by  a  wlUftUly  false  or  mislead- 
ing representation  or  the  wUlftU  conceal- 
ment of  a  material  fact,  shall,  for  the  first 
commission  of  any  such  offenses,  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  be  punished  by  Imprlsoiunent  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $500,  or  both,  and  for  a  sub- 
sequent commission  of  «Lny  stich  offenses 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  i»  punished  by  Impri- 
sonment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  with  unlawftU  Intent 
photogr^hs,  prints,  or  In  any  other  manner 
makes,  or  executes,  any  engraving,  photo- 
graph, print,  or  impression  In  the  likeness  of 
any  document  presented  to  establish  United 
States  citizenship,  lawful  permanent  resident 
status  or  employment  authorization  granted 
by  the  Attorney  General,  as  required  by  sub- 
section 274(d)  (6)  of  the  Act  or  regtUatlons 
Issued  thereunder;  or  any  p«son  who  with 
unlawfiU  Intent  presents  or  uses  such  docu- 
ments, shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  to 
exceed  $5,000  or  be  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

(c)  Any  alien  who  does  not  have  the  stattis 
of  an  alien  lawftUly  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  or  who  has  not  been  authorized 
to  be  employed  by  the  Attorney  General,  who 
willfully  and  knowingly  possesses  and  pre- 
sents any  document  relating  to  another  per- 
son for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  employ- 
ment In  the  United  States,  shall  uf>on  con- 
viction l)e  fined  not  to  exceed  $5,000  or  be 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  the  designation  of  section  275  In  the 
table  of  contents  (Title  n — ImmlgraUon. 
Chapter  8)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

Sec.  275.  Entry  of  alien  at  Improper  time 
or  place;  misrepresentation  and  concealment 
of  facts;  misrepresentation  of  employment 
status. 

Sec  203.  The  provisions  of  this  Title  shall 
become  effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment. 

Sec.  204,  This  Title  shaU  t>e  known  as  the 
Unlawful  EJmployment  of  Aliens  Act  of  1981. 
TITLE  ri — CUBAN/HAITIAN  TEMPORARY 
RESIDENT  STATUS  ACT  OF  1981 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  the  foUowlng 
aliens  shall  be  grsoited  Cuban /Haitian  tem- 
porary resident  status  beginning  60  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act  and  may  remain 
in  the  United  States  under  such  conditions 
as  the  Attorney  Oeneral  may  deem  8^>pro- 
prlate: 

(1)  Nationals  of  Cuba  who  arrived  In  the 
United  States  and  presented  thanselves  for 
InspecUon  after  AprU  30,  1980.  and  before 
January  1.  1981;  and  who  are  stUl  physlcaUy 
present  In  the  United  States; 

(2)  Nationals  of  Haiti  who  on  December  31, 
1980,  were  the  subjects  of  exclusion  proceed- 
ings urder  section  236  of  the  Immigration 
and  NatlonaUty  Act,  Including  those  who  on 
that  date  were  tmder  orders  of  excltislon 
and  deportation  which  bad  not  yet  iseen 
executed; 

(3)  Nationals  of  Haiti  who  on  December  31. 
1980,  were  the  subjects  of  deportation  pro- 
ceedings under  section  243  of  the  Immlgra- 
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Hon  Mid  liaUonallty  Act.  Including  thoee 
who  on  th4t  date  were  under  orders  of  de- 
portatlou  vilhlch  had  not  yet  been  executed; 

(4)  Natlciials  of  Haiti  who  were  paroled 
Into  the  United  States  under  section  212(d) 
(6)  of  the  immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
or  were  gr*ited  voluntary  departure  before 
December  3^^  1980.  and  were  physically  pres- 
ent m  the  tjnited  States  on  that  date;  and 

(5)  Natlepals  of  Cuba  or  Haiti  who  on 
December  Tl.  1980.  had  applications  for 
asylum  penfllng  with  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  In  hl«  dis- 
cretion gra»t  an  alien  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  authorization  to  en- 
gage In  empioyment  In  the  United  States  and 
hat  alien  an  "employment  au- 
dorsement  or  other  appropriate 


provide  to 
thorlzed"  e 
work  permli 

(c)  Cu 
status  for 
nated  by  tl 


./Haitian  temporary  resident 
y  alien  may  be  denied  or  terml- 
Attorney  General.  In  his  discre- 
tion, pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  prescribe.  If  the  At- 
torney General  determines,  with  or  without 
a  hearing.  t|iat  the  alien  Is  Inadmissible  un- 
der section  1212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Act  (8  U.8.C.  1182(d))  (except 
4).  (15).  (20).  (21),  (23).  If  the 
slon  In  paragraph  (23)  Is  the 
y  one  conviction  for  possession 
!nt  to  distribute  narcotic  drugs 
a.  (25)  or  (32)  of  subsection 
«  Attorney  General  determines 


Nationality 
paragraph 
alien's  Incl 
result  of  oi 
without  In 
or  marlhual 
(a)),  or  If 
that: 

(1)  the  ailen  ordered,  incited,  assisted,  or 
otherwise  participated  Ln  the  persecution  of 
any  person  pn  account  of  race,  religion,  na 
tlonallty.  membership  In  a  particular  social 
group,  or  political  opinion; 

(2)  therejare  serious  reasons  for  consider- 
ing that  th^  alien  has  committed  a  serious 

crime  outside  the  United  States 
Ival  of  the  alien  In  the  United 


nonpoUttca: 
prior  to  the 
States; 

(3)   the 
this  Title  Is 

(d)  An 
porary   resl 
shall  reglstei 


len  la  In  detention  at  the  time 
nacted. 

en  granted  Cuban/Haitian  tem- 

lent    statiu    under    this   section 

with  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 


uralization Service  every  three  years,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  prescribe,  for  so  long  as  the  alien  re- 
mains In  teqipor&ry  resident  srtatus. 

(e)(1)  All  alien  under  Cuban/Haitian 
temporary  resident  status  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  under  section  501  of  the  Ref- 
ugee Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980  (PXk 
96-122).        I 

(2)  The  spouse  and  children  of  an  alien 
granted  temborary  resident  status  under  this 
section  shalf  not  receive  any  status  or  pre- 
ferred treati|ient  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  by  reason  of  the  family  rela- 
tionship with  the  temporary  resident  alien. 
However,  thi  s  subsection  shall  not  prevent  a 
spouse  or  ch  Id  who  Independently  meets  the 
qualifications  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section  from  obtaining  temporary  resi- 
dent status. 

(3)  An  alien  granted  Cuban/Haitian  tem- 
porary resld'nt  status  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  any  beniiflts  under  any  of  the  following 
provisions  oj  law : 

(A)  Aid  t>  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren xmder  '  "itle  ry.  Part  A,  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.); 

(B)  Supplsmental  security  Income  for  the 
aged,  blind,  »nd  disabled  under  title  XVT  or 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1381  et 
seq.)  unlesi  such  disability  was  Incurred 
directly  frori  employment  after  registration 
iwder  the  pi  ovlslons  of  the  Act; 

(C>  Pood  Stamo  Act  of  1964.  as  amended 
(7TTfl.C.  2011  etseq.); 

(D)  Financial  assistance  made  available 
pur«u8nt  to  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937.  Sect  Ion  235  or  236  or  National  Hous- 
ing Act  or  lection  101  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968;  and 


(E)  Aid  or  aaalatance  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  I.  X.  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (other  than  on  the  basis 
of  a  disability  described  In  paragraph  (G) 
of  this  subsection) : 

(F)  Redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as  para- 
graph (6)  and  amending  It  to  read:  "(6) 
medical  assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (other  than  in  the  case  of 
an  Individual  receiving  aid  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIV  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  or  supplemental  secu- 
rity Income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of  that 
Act.  on  the  basis  of  a  disability  described  In 
paragraph  (G)  of  this  subsection.';"; 

(G)(1)  Section  402(a)  (33)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In- 
stead "other  than  an  alien  granted  Cuban/ 
Haitian  temporary  resident  status." 

(2)  Section  1614(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  Instead  "other 
than  an  alien  granted  Cuban/Haitian  tempo- 
rary resident  status." 

(3)  Section  (2)  (a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (13)  and  Inserting  Instead 
";  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  provide  that,  in  order  for  any  indi- 
vidual to  be  a  recipient  of  old-age  assistance, 
or  an  Individual  whose  needs  are  taken  into 
account  in  making  the  determination  under 
paragraph  (10)  (A),  such  Individual  must  be 
either  (A)  a  citizen,  or  (B)  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  or  other- 
wise permanently  residing  In  the  United 
States  under  color  of  law  (Including  any 
alien  who  Is  lawfully  present  In  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  section  207(c)  of  the  Immlgi-a- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  (or  of  section  203 
(a)  (7)  of  such  Act  prior  to  April  1.  1980).  or 
as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  208  or  212(d)(5)  of  such 
Act),  other  than  an  alien  granted  Cuban/ 
Haitian  temporary  resident  status." 

(4)  Section  1002(a)  Oif  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (14)  and  inserting  Instead  ": 
and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  provide  that.  In  order  for  any  In- 
dividual to  be  a  recipient  of  aid  to  the  blind, 
or  an  individual  whose  needs  are  taken  Into 
account  In  making  the  determination  under 
paragraph  (8).  such  Individual  must  be 
either  (A)  a  citizen,  or  (B)  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  or  other- 
wise permanently  residing  In  the  United 
States  under  color  of  law  (Including  any 
alien  who  Is  lawfully  present  In  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  section  207(c)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (or  of  section 
203(a)  (7)  of  such  Act  prior  to  April  1.  1980) . 
or  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  208  or  212(d)  (5)  of  such 
Act),  other  than  an  alien  granted  Cuban/ 
Haitian  temporary  resident  status." 

(5)  Section  1402(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11). 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
or  paragraph  (12)  and  Inserting  Instead  "; 
and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  that  subsec- 
tion the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  provide  that,  in  order  for  any  Individ- 
ual to  be  a  recipient  of  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled,  or  an  Individual 


whose  needs  are  taken  Into  account  In  mak- 
Ing  the  determination  under  paragraph  (8), 
such  Individual  must  be  either  (A)  a  cltlMo, 
or  (B)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  or  otherwise  permanently 
residing  In  the  United  States  under  color  of 
law  (Including  any  alien  who  Is  lawfully 
present  In  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  section 
207(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (or  of  section  203(a)  (7)  of  such  Act 
prior  to  April  1.  1980).  or  as  a  result  of  the 
application  oi  the  provisions  of  section  206 
or  ai2(d)(5)  of  such  Act),  other  than  an 
alien  granted  Cuban/Haitian  temporary  reel- 
dent  status." 

(6)  dectlon  1602(a)  of  such  Act  (aa  In 
effect  In  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (16), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (17)  and  inserting  Instead  ": 
and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  su'bsec- 
tlon  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  provide  that,  in  order  for  any  indi- 
vidual to  be  a  recipient  of  aid  to  the  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled,  or  an  Individual  whose 
needs  are  taken  Into  account  in  making 
the  determination  under  paragraph  (14), 
such  individual  must  be  either  (A)  a  citizen, 
or  (B)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  or  otherwise  permanently 
residing  In  the  United  States  under  color  of 
law  (Including  any  alien  who  is  lawfully 
present  In  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  section 
207(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (or  of  section  203(a)  (7)  of  such  Act 
prior  to  April  1,  1980),  or  as  a  result  of  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  section  208 
or  212(d)  (5)  of  such  Act),  other  than  an 
alien  granted  Cuban/Haitian  temporary  resi- 
dent status." 

(7)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (43)  and  Inserting  ":  and",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(44)  provlds  that.  In  order  for  any  Indi- 
vidual to  be  eligible  for  medical  assistance, 
such  individual  must  be  either  (A)  a  citizen, 
or  (B)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent  residence  or  otherwise  permanently 
residing  in  the  United  States  under  color  of 
law  (Including  any  alien  who  Is  lawfully 
present  In  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  section 
207(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (or  of  section  203(a)(7)  of  such  Act 
prior  to  April  1,  1980),  or  as  a  result  of  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  section  208 
or  212(d)(5)  of  such  Act),  other  than  an 
alien  granted  Cuban/Haitian  temporary 
resident  status." 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Any  alien  (except  an  alien 
specified  In  section  301(a)(3),  or  an  alien 
specified  in  section  301(a)(5)  who  has  en- 
tered the  United  States)  who  Is  denied 
Cuban/Haitian  temporary  resident  status 
for  any  of  the  reasons  set  forth  In  section 
301(c),  or  whose  status  Is  terminated  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  301  shall 
be  detained  pending  a  final  determination 
of  admissibility,  or  pending  release  on  parole, 
or  pending  deportation  If  the  alien  Is  found 
excludable,  unless  an  examining  officer  finds 
that  the  alien  is  clearly  and  bevond  a  doubt 
entitled  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States. 
Such  detention  shall  be  in  any  prison  or 
other  detention  facility  or  elsewhere, 
whether  maintained  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  otherwise,  as  the  .Attornev  General 
may  direct.  The  Attorney  General  may  at  any 
time  transfer  an  alien  from  one  place  of  de- 
tention to  another.  No  alien  shall  be  released 
from  detention  nendlng  a  final  determina- 
tion of  admissibility,  or  pending  exclusion 
or  deportation  if  the  alien  Is  found  exclud- 
able, except  In  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
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Oenena,  and  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  prescribe,  Including 
release  on  bond.  No  court  shall  review  any 
decision  of  the  Attorney  General  made  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  to  detain,  to  trans- 
fer or  to  release  an  alien,  except  that  any 
person  so  detained  may  obtain  review,  in 
habeas  corpus  proceedings,  on  the  question 
of  whether  that  person  falls  within  the  cate- 
gory of  aliens  subject  to  detention.  A  deter- 
mination of  admissibility  is  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  AdmlnlstraUve  Proce- 
durea  Act  15  U.S.C.  701  (a) . 

(b)  An  alien  specified  In  section  301(a)  (3), 
or  an  alien  specified  In  section  301(a)  (5)  who 
has  entered  the  United  States,  who  Is  denied 
Cuban/Haitian  temporary  resident  status  for 
any  of  the  reasons  set  forth  In  section  301(c). 
or  whose  status  Is  terminated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  301  shall  be  dealt 
with  In  accordance  vrtth  section  242  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  numeri- 
cal limitations  In  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  the  Attorney  General.  In  his 
discretion  and  under  such  regulations  aa  he 
may  prescribe,  may  adjust  the  status  of  a 
Cuban/Haitian  temporary  resident  to  that  of 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  if  the  alien: 

(1)  applies  for  such  adjustment, 

(2)  18  not  firmly  resettled  In  any  foreign 
country, 

(3)  has  been  physically  present  In  the 
United  States  for  at  least  five  years  after  the 
earliest  date  upon  which  he  came  within  any 
category  specified  In  section  2(a)(l)-(5), 

(4)  can  demonstrate  an  understanding  of 
the  English  language,  Provided,  that  this  re- 
quirement shall  not  apply  to  any  person 
physically  unable  to  comply  therewith.  If 
otherwise  eligible  for  adjustment;  Provided 
further,  that  the  requirements  of  this  section 
relating  to  ability  to  read  and  write  shall  be 
met  If  the  applicant  can  read  or  write  simple 
words  and  phrases  and  that  no  extraordinary 
or  unreasonable  conditions  phall  be  imposed 
upon  the  applicant;  and 

(5)  Is  admissible  (except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b) )  as  an  Immigrant 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
at  the  time  of  examination  for  adjustment 
of  such  alien. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (14), 
(30).  (21).  and  (32)  of  section  212(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  an  alien  seeking  adjustment  of 
status  under  this  section,  and  the  Attorney 
General  may  waive  any  other  provision  of 
such  section  (other  than  paragraph  (27), 
(29),  or  (33)  and  other  than  so  much  of 
paragraph  (23).  except  if  the  alien's  Inclu- 
sion in  paragraph  (23)  is  the  result  of  only 
one  conviction  for  possession  without  Intent 
to  distribute  narcotic  drugs  or  marihuana) 
with  respect  to  such  an  alien  for  humanitar- 
ian purposes,  to  assure  family  unity,  or  when 
it  is  otherwise  In  the  public  Interest. 

6bc.  304.  (a)  An  alien  granted  Cuban/Hai- 
tian temporary  resident  status  may  not  ap- 
ply for  asylum  under  section  208  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1158) .  and  any  application  for  asylum  under 
section  208  or  under  any  other  provision  of 
law  filed  by  the  alien  but  not  approved  before 
the  alien  was  granted  Cuban/Haitian  .tem- 
porary resident  status  shall  be  denied. 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  208  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C 
1158)  and  subsection  (b)  of  section  209  (8 
U.S.C.  1159)  of  that  Act  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  an  alien  granted  Cuban/Haitian 
temporary  resident  status  or  to  the  spouse  or 
child  of  such  alien. 

Sec.  305.  Public  Law  89-732  is  repealed. 

Sec.  306.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  307.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Cuban/Haitian  Temporary  Resident  Status 
Act  of  1981. 


TITLE  rv— THE  PAIR  AND  EXPEDITIOUS 

APPEAL,  AS^TLUM  AND  EXCLUSION  ACT 

OF    1981 

Sec.  401.  Section  106(a)(1)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1105a) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "A  petition  for 
review  may  be  filed  not  later  than  30  days 
from  the  date  of  the  final  deportation  order 
or  from  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
whichever  Is  the  later." 

Sk.  402(a) .  Section  279  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1329)  Is  desig- 
nated as  section  279  (a) . 

(b)  Section  279  of  the  Act  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  An  action  for  judicial  review  of  any 
administrative  action  arising  under  this  Act, 
or  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
other  than  a  final  order  of  deportation  as 
provided  In  section  106(a)  of  the  Act,  may 
not  be  filed  later  than  30  days  from  the  date 
of  the  final  administrative  actions  or  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  whichever 
Is  the  later." 

Sec.  403.  Section  208  of  the  Immigration 
<ind  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1158)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  208(a)  (1).  An  application  for  asylum 
may  be  made  by  any  alien  physically  present 
In  the  United  States  or  at  a  land  border  or 
port  of  entry.  An  alien  may  be  granted  asylum 
by  an  asylum  officer  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection.  If  (A)  the  asylum  officer 
determines  that  the  alien  Is  a  refugee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(a)  (42)  (A) ;  (B) 
the  alien  Is  not  firmly  resettled  in  any  foreign 
country;  (C)  the  alien  is  not  inadmissible 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (27), 
(29).  or  (33)  of  section  212(a),  or  so  much 
of  paragraph  23  of  section  212(a)  as  relates 
to  trafficking;  (D)  the  alien  has  not  been 
convicted  by  final  judgment  of  a  particularly 
serious  crime  and  does  not  constitute  a  dan- 
ger to  the  community;  and  (E)  there  are  no 
serious  reasons  for  considering  that  the  alien 
has  committed  a  serious  nonpoUtlcal  crime 
outside  the  United  States  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  alien  In  the  United  States. 

(2)  Eligibility  for  asvlum  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  an  asylum  officer,  who  shall  serve 
at  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  prescribe,  excej-t  for  the  In- 
vestigation or  prosecution  of  any  case  under 
sections  235  or  242  of  this  Act.  An  alien  seek- 
ing asylum  shall  appear  before  tlie  asylimi 
officer  in  an  informal,  nonadversary  inter- 
view, and  may  be  accompanied  by  counsel 
at  no  expense  and  no  delay  to  the  govern- 
ment. Counsel  may  advise  the  a'.len  during 
the  Interview  but  shall  not  otherwise  partici- 
pate In  the  Interview.  The  asylum  officer  may 
administer  oaths  and  call  witnesses,  and  re- 
quest Information  on  an  a'>pllcatIon  from 
any  government  agency,  including  informa- 
tion classified  under  Executive  Order  No. 
12065  (50  use.  nt.  401).  A  record  of  the 
proceedings  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
this  section,  and  unc*er  such  reflations  as 
the  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe.  The 
procedures  set  forth  in  this  section  shall  be 
the  sole  and  exclusive  procedures  for  deter- 
mining asylum.  The  determination  of  the 
asylum  officer  shall  be  final  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  further  administrative  appeal  or 
review,  exceot  that  either  the  Commissioner 
or  the  Attorney  General  mav  reouire  that 
the  decision  of  an  asylum  officer  be  certified 
to  Mm  for  review. 

(3)  The  burden  of  oroof  shall  be  on  the 
alien  to  establish  that  he  qualifies  for  asylum 
under  this  section. 

(4)  No  alien  who  meet*  the  refugee  defini- 
tion set  forth  in  section  101(a)  (42)  (A),  and 
who  mee*s  the  re"i'Ir«'menM  of  ^ubsec'lons 
(1)  (C) .  (D) .  and  (E)  of  this  section  shall  be 
returned  to  the  country  or  place  wbere  he 
would  face  persecution,  as  determined  by  the 
asylum  officer. 


(5)  An  alien  against  whom  proceedings  are 
Instituted  under  section  236  or  242  of  this 
Act.  who  has  not  previously  made  a  claim 
for  asylum,  must  make  any  application  for 
asylum  to  the  asylum  officer  under  this  sec- 
tion within  14  days  of  the  service  of  the 
notice  Instituting  such  proceedings.  An  alien 
who  does  not  make  such  a  timely  claim  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  Initiate  an  asylum  claim 
absent  a  clear  showing  of  changed  circum- 
stances In  the  country  of  the  alien's  nation- 
ality, or  In  the  case  of  an  alien  having  no 
nationality,  the  country  of  the  alien's  last 
habitual  residence. 

(6)  An  asylum  officer  may  not  reopen  a 
proceeding  under  this  section  except  upon 
a  clear  showing  of  changed  circumstances  In 
the  country  of  the  alien's  nationality,  or  In 
the  case  of  an  alien  having  no  nationality, 
the  country  of  the  alien's  last  habitual  resi- 
dence. 

(b)  Asylum  granted  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  terminated  if  the  Attorney  General, 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the  .attorney 
General  may  prescribe,  determines  that  the 
alien  Is  (A)  no  longer  a  refugee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(a)  (42)  (A)  owing  to 
a  change  In  circumstances  In  the  alien's 
country  of  nationality  or  in  the  case  of  an 
alien  having  no  nationality.  In  the  country 
in  which  the  alien  last  habitually  resided;  or 
(B)  the  alien  was  not  a  refugee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(a)  (42)  (A)  at  the 
time  he  was  granted  asylum;  or  (C)  the 
alien  is  no  longer  eligible  for  asylum  on  any 
of  the  grounds  set  forth  In  (a)  (1)  abore. 

(c)  A  spouse  or  child  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101(b)(1)  (A),  (B),  (C).  (D).  or  (E)) 
of  an  alien  who  Is  granted  asylum  under  sub- 
section (a)  may.  if  not  otherwise  eligible  for 
asylum  under  such  subsection,  be  granted 
the  same  status  as  the  alien  If  accompanying, 
or  following  to  Join,  such  alien. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  denial  of  an  application  for  asylum 
and  the  procedures  established  to  adjudicate 
asylum  claims  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  only  in  a  proceed- 
ing challenging  the  validity  of  an  exclusion 
or  deportation  order  as  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 106(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  8  use.  1105a,  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review  under  5  US.C.  702.  The 
denial  of  an  application  for  asylum  may  be 
set  aside,  or  the  cause  remanded  for  further 
proceedings,  only  upon  a  showing  that  such 
denial  was  arbitrary  and  capricious,  or  as 
otherwise  not  in  accordance  with  law. 

Sec.  404.  Section  235(b)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  US.C.  1225(b)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  235(b)  Provided  that  an  'Immigra- 
tion Emergency'  has  not  been  declared  an 
Immigration  officer  shall  Inspect  each  alien 
who  is  required  to  have  documentation  seek- 
ing entry  to  the  United  States  and  shall 
make  a  determination  on  each  alien's  ad- 
missibility. ( 1 )  The  decision  of  the  Immigra- 
tion officer  on  admissibility  of  an  alien  shall 
be  final,  and  not  subject  to  further  agency 
review  or  to  judicial  review.  If  the  Immigra- 
tion officer  determines  an  alien  to  be  an  alien 
crewman,  a  stoaway  under  section  273(d)  of 
this  Act.  or  an  alien  who  does  not  present 
documentary  evidence  of  U.S.  citizenship,  or 
lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence,  or 
a  visa  or  other  entry  document,  or  a  cer- 
tificate of  identity  Issued  under  section  380 
(b)  to  support  a  claim  of  admissibility.  (2) 
Any  alien  not  excluded  under  paragraph  one 
of  this  subsection  who  does  not  appear  to 
the  examining  immigration  officer  to  be 
clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  entitled  to  admis- 
sion shall  be  detained  for  further  Inquiry  by 
a  special  Inquiry  officer  under  section  236." 

Sec  405.  Section  237  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  US.C.  1227(a) )  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  237(a)(1)  Any  alien  (other  than  an 
alien  crewman)  arriving  In  the  United  States 
who  Is  excluded  under  this  Act.  shall  be  Im- 
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deported,  in  accommodatloM  of 
the  eame  due  In  which  he  arrived,  unleM 
the  Attorney  Oenerml.  in  »a  individual  c»«e 
In  hie  dlactetlon.  concludee  that  immediate 
deporUtlod  U  not  practicable  or  proper.  De- 
portation iaU  be  to  the  country  In  which 
the  alien  yoarded  the  vee«el  or  aircraft  In 
foreign  tenltory.  If  euch  boarding  occurred 
In  territory  contlguoua  to  the  United  State* 
or  In  any  Uland  adjacent  thereto  or  adjacent 
to  the  UnlliBd  State*  and  the  alien  U  not  a 
native,  citizen,  or  subject  or  national  of.  or 
doe*  not  ha*e  residence  in.  auch  foreign  con- 
tiguous territory  or  adjacent  island,  the  de- 
portaUon  siall  Instead  be  to  the  country  In 
which  is  loqated  the  port  at  which  the  aUen 
)r  such  foreign  contiguous  ter- 
Jacent  island.  The  cost  of  the 
Including  detention  ezpentee 
detention   of   any   such    alien 
lelng  detained,  shall  be  borne  by 
owners  of  the  vessel  or  aircraft 
arrived,  except  that  the  cost  of 
(including  detention  expenses 
incident  to  detention  while  the 
alien  U  belsg  detained  prior  to  the  time  he 
Is  offered  far  deportation  to  the  transporta- 
tion line  wl  Uch  brought  him  to  the  United 
States)    shi  U   not   be   assessed   against  the 
owner  or  ov  ners  of  such  vessel  or  aircraft  if 
(A)   the  alien  was  In  possession  of  a  valid, 
unexpired    nimlgrart  visa,  or  (B)   the  alien 
(other  thai  an  alien  crewman t   was  In  pos- 
session of   k  valid,  unexpired  nonimmigrant 
visa   or   ot  ler   document   authorizing   such 
alien  to  a|  iply  for  temporary  admission  to 
the  United  States,  or  an  unexpired  reentry 
permit  Issued  to  him,  and  (1)  such  applica- 
tion  was     nade    within    one    hundred    and 
twenty  da;  s  of  the  date  of  Issuance  of  the 
visa  or  oth  t  document,  or  In  the  case  of  an 
alien  in  pcssesslon  of  a  reentry  permit,  ex- 
amined ani[  admitted  by  the  Service,  or  (11) 
In  the  ever  t  the  application  was  made  later 
than  one  lundred  and  twenty  days  of  the 
date  of  Issuance  of  the  visa  or  other  docu- 
ment or  suiih  examination  and  admission.  If 
the  owner   >r  owners  of  such  vessels  or  air- 
craft estab  Ishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Attorney  Oineral  that  the  ground  of  exclu- 
sion could   lot  have  been  ascertained  by  the 
exercise  of  lue  diligence  prior  to  the  alien's 
embarkation,    or    (C)    the    person    claimed 
United  Stal  es  nationality  or  citizenship  and 
was  In  posiession  of  an  unexpired  United 
States  passfort  Issued  to  him  by  competent 
authority. 

(2)  If  th(i  government  of  the  country  des- 
ignated In  lubsectlon  (a)(1)  will  not  accept 
the  alien  into  Its  territory,  the  alien's  de- 
portation si  tall  be  directed  by  the  Attorney 
General,  in  his  discretion  and  without  nec- 
essarily giving  any  priority  or  preference  be- 
cause of  th<  ir  order  as  herein  set  forth,  to— 

(A)  the  country  of  which  the  alien  la  a 
subject,  cltl  sen.  or  national; 

(B )  the  c(  luntry  in  which  he  was  bom; 

(C)  the  country  In  which  he  has  a  resi- 
dence: or 

(D)  any  country  which  Is  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  al  en  Into  its  territory,  if  deporta- 
tion to  any  of  the  foregoing  countries  is  Im- 
practicable, inadvisable  or  Impossible. 

(b)  It  sqall  be  unlawful  for  any  master, 
commanding  offlcer.  purser,  person  in  charge, 
agent,  own  ir.  or  consignee  of  any  vessel  or 
aircraft  (i;  to  refuse  to  receive  any  alien 
(other  thai  an  alien  crewman)  ordered  de- 
ported uncier  this  section  back  on  board 
such  vessel  or  aircraft  or  another  vessel  or 
aircraft  owned  or  operated  by  the  same  In- 
terests; (2)  to  fall  to  detain  any  alien  (other 
than  an  allsn  crewman)  on  board  any  such 
vessel  or  at  the  airport  of  arrival  of  the  air- 
craft when  required  by  this  Act  or  If  so 
ordered  by  m  Immigration  offlcer,  or  to  fall 
or  refuse  to  deliver  him  for  medical  or  other 
Inspection,  ur  for  further  medical  or  other 
Inspection,  m  and  when  so  ordered  by  such 
officer;  (3)  to  refuse  or  fall  to  remove  him 
from  the  I  hlted  States  to  the  country  to 


which  hla  exclusion  and  deportation  haa 
been  dH-ected;  (4)  to  fall  to  pay  the  cost  of 
his  maintenance  while  being  detained  as  re- 
quired by  this  section  or  section  233  of  this 
title:  (5)  to  take  any  fee,  deposit,  or  con- 
sideration on  a  contingent  basis  to  be  kept 
or  returned  in  case  the  alien  Is  landed  or 
excluded:  ot  (6)  knowingly  to  bring  to  the 
United  SUtes  any  alien  (other  than  an  alien 
crewman)  excluded  or  arrested  and  deported 
under  any  provision  of  law  until  such  alien 
may  be  lawfully  entitled  to  reapply  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States.  If  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Attorney 
General  that  any  such  master,  commanding 
officer,  purser,  person  in  charge,  agent, 
owner,  or  consignee  of  any  vessel  or  aircraft 
haa  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  or  of  section  233  of  this  title,  such 
master,  commanding  offlcer,  purser,  person 
in  charge,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  shall 
pay  to  the  district  director  of  customs  of  the 
district  In  which  the  port  of  arrival  Is  situ- 
ated or  in  which  any  vessel  or  aircraft  of  the 
line  may  be  foxmd,  the  sum  of  $500  for  each 
violation.  No  such  vessel  or  aircraft  shall 
have  clearance  from  any  port  of  the  United 
States  while  any  such  fine  is  unpaid  or  while 
the  question  of  liability  to  pay  any  such  fine 
Is  being  determined,  nor  shall  any  such  fine 
be  remitted  or  refunded:  except  that  clear- 
ance may  be  granted  prior  to  the  determina- 
tion of  such  question  upon  the  deposit  with 
the  district  director  of  customs  of  a  bond  or 
undertaking  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  a  sum  sxifflclent  to  cover  such  fine. 

(c)  An  alien  shall  be  deported  on  a  vessel 
or  an  aircraft  owned  by  the  same  person  who 
owns  the  vessel  or  aircraft  on  which  such 
alien  arrived  in  the  United  States,  unless  It 
is  Impracticable  to  so  deport  the  alien  with- 
in a  reasonable  time.  The  transportation  ex- 
penses of  the  alien's  deportation  shall  be 
borne  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  vessel 
or  aircraft  on  which  the  alien  arrived.  If  the 
deportation  is  effected  on  a  vessel  or  aircraft 
not  owned  by  such  owner  or  owners,  the 
transportation  expenses  of  the  alien's  de- 
portation may  be  paid  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  and 
recovered  by  civil  suit  from  any  owner,  agent, 
or  consignees  of  the  vessel  or  aircraft  on 
which  the  alien  arrived. 

(d)  The  Attorney  General,  under  such  con- 
ditions as  are  by  regulations  prescribed,  may 
stay  the  deportation  of  any  alien  deportable 
under  this  section,  if  In  his  Judgment  the 
testimony  of  such  alien  Is  necessary  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  in  the  prosecution 
of  offenders  against  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  other  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  of  any  person  so  detained  re- 
sulting from  a  stay  of  deportation  under  this 
subsection  and  a  witness  fee  In  the  sum  of 
•1  per  day  for  each  day  such  person  Is  so 
detained  may  be  paid  from  the  appropriation 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  title.  Such  alien 
may  be  released  under  bond  in  the  penalty 
of  not  less  than  $500  with  security  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General  on  condition  that 
such  alien  shall  be  produced  when  required 
as  a  witness  and  for  deportation,  and  on  such 
other  conditions  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
prescribe. 

(e)  Upon  the  certificate  of  an  examining 
medical  offlcer  to  the  effect  that  an  alien 
ordered  to  be  excluded  and  deported  tinder 
this  section  is  helpless  from  sickness  or 
mental  and  physical  disability,  or  infancy,  if 
such  alien  is  accompanied  by  another  alien 
whose  protection  or  guardianship  Is  required 
by  the  alien  ordered  excluded  and  deported, 
such  accompanying  alien  may  also  be  ex- 
cluded and  deported,  and  the  master,  com- 
manding offlcer.  agent  owner,  or  consignee  of 
the  vessel  or  aircraft  In  which  such  alien  and 
accompanying  alien  arrived  In  the  United 
States  shall  be  required  to  return  the  ac- 
companying alien  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  aliens  denied  admission  and  ordered 
deported  under  this  section." 


Sbc.  400.  Section  343(b)  of  tb«  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  iaS3(b)) 
is  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE    V— THE    IMMIGRANT    VISAS   FOB 
CANADA   AND   MEXICO 

Szc.  5C1.  (a)  Section  201(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  NaUonallty  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1151 
(a) )  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Exclusive  of  special  Unmigranta 
defined  In  section  101(a)  (27) ,  immediate  re- 
latives specified  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  aliens  who  are  admitted  or  granted 
asylum  imder  section  207  or  208,  and  aliens 
described  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  number  of  aliens  who  may  be  Issued 
Immigrant  visas  or  who  may  otherwise  ac- 
quire the  status  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resid- 
ence, shall  not  in  any  of  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  any  fiscal  rear  exceed  a  total  of  sixty- 
one  thousand  and  shall  not  in  any  fiscal  year 
exceed  two  hundred  thirty  thousand. 

"(2)  Exclusive  of  special  Immigrants  de- 
fined In  section  101(a)  (27),  Immediate  rela- 
tives specified  In  section  201(b),  and  aliens 
who  are  admitted  or  granted  asylum  under 
section  207  or  208,  the  number  of  aliens 
chargeable  (as  provided  in  section  202(b)) 
to  any  single  foreign  state  contiguous  to 
the  United  States  who  may  be  Issued  Im- 
migrant visas  or  who  may  otherwise  acquire 
the  status  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
shall  not  in  any  of  the  first  three  quarters 
of  any  fiscal  year  exceed  a  total  of  eleven 
thousand  and  shall  not  in  any  fiscal  year 
exceed  a  total  of  forty  thousand:  Provided, 
however,  that,  If  in  any  fiscal  year,  the  num- 
ber of  aliens  chargeable  to  either  contiguous 
foreign  state  who  are  Issued  Immigrant  visas 
and  otherwise  acquire  the  status  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  is  less  than  forty 
thousand,  in  the  next  following  fiscal  year 
the  number  of  aliens  from  the  other  con- 
tiguous foreign  state  who  may  be  Issued 
immigrant  visas  or  otherwise  acquire  the 
status  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between 
forty  thousand  and  such  number.  In  such 
a  case,  the  limitation  prescribed  for  such 
foreign  state  for  each  of  the  first  three 
quarters  of  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  In- 
creased by  an  appropriate  proportional 
amount." 

(b)  Section  202(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1152(a))  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  No  person  shall  receive  any  prefer- 
ence or  priority  or  be  discriminated  against 
in  the  issuance  of  an  immigrant  visa  be- 
cause of  his  race,  sex,  nationality,  place  of 
birth,  or  place  of  residence,  except  as  specifi- 
cally provided  in  section  101(a)  (27),  201(b), 
and  section  203:  Provided,  that  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  made  available 
to  natives  of  any  single  foreign  state  (other 
than  a  foreign  state  contiguous  to  the 
United  States)  under  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (7)  of  section  203(a)  shall  not 
exceed  20,000  In  any  fiscal  year." 
TITLB  VI— THE  TEMPORARY  MEXICAN 

WORKERS  ACT 
Sec.  eoi(a)  During  each  of  two  consecu- 
tive twelve  month  periods  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month  following 
enactment  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  aa 
nonimmigrants  not  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand aliens  who— 

( 1 )  are  nationals  of  Mexico; 

(2)  have  a  residjnce  In  Mexico  which  they 
have  no  intention  of  abandoning: 

(3)  are  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States 
temporarily  to  perform  services  or  labor  as 
specified  In  subsection   (b)   of  this  section: 

(4)  are  in  possession  of  a  nonimmigrant 
visa  issued  by  a  consular  offlcer  as  provided 
m  subsection  (c)  of  this  section;  and 
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(B)  sre  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
IinmlgnkUon  end  NaUonallty  Act,  aa  amend- 
ed, to  the  United  SUtes  as  nonlmmlgranU. 

(b)(1)  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
twelve-month  perlcxl  specified  in  subsecUon 
(a)  of  thU  section,  the  Governor  of  each  of 
the  states  of  the  United  States  wishing  to 
participate  In  the  program  established  in 
this  section,  shall,  (A)  using  a  format 
which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  establish  a  list  of  Industries,  fol- 
lowing the  Standard  Industrial  Classlflc*- 
tlon  Code,  and/or  a  list  of  occupations,  fol- 
lowing the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles, 
containing  the  Industries  and/or  occupa- 
tions having  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified 
workers  within  such  State;  and  (B)  estimate 
how  many  aliens  described  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  might  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  employment  in  other  oc- 
cupations In  such  state  without  adversely 
affecting  labor  conditions  therein. 

(2)  Upon  receipt  of  the  determinations 
made  by  states  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
(1)(B)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  consider  any  request  above  60,- 
000  to  be  equal  to  60,000,  and  shall  allocate 
to  each  state  the  amount  of  Its  request,  up 
926  (1/64  of  60.000).  If  there  Is  an  imallo- 
cated  remainder  of  the  60.000,  and  If  there 
are  states  with  requests  In  excess  of  925. 
the  remainder  will  be  allocated  among  those 
states  as  follows:  Each  such  state  will  be 
allocated  a  share  of  the  remainder  In  the 
same  proportion  that  Its  unfilled  request 
bears  to  the  total  of  such  unfilled  requests. 
The  Secretary  shall  there  upon  proipptly 
Inform  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion of  such  estimates  or  of  the  total 
assl^ed  to  each  state 

(2)  Any  person  In  the  United  States  In- 
tending to  employ  an  alien  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  ^ply  to 
the  Governor  of  the  state,  or  his  designee. 
In  which  the  alien  will  be  employed.  In 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
prescribe,  and  submit  a  statement  identify- 
ing the  occupation  in  which  employment  is 
to  be  offered  to  the  alien,  using  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Occupational  Titles,  and  certify- 
ing that  the  employer  will  comply  with  all 
Federal.  State  and  local  law*  reg^uding  such 
employment.  U^xm  receipt  of  such  applica- 
tion, the  Governor,  or  bis  designee,  shell 
approve  such  application  and  endorse  It 
appropriately.  If  (1)  the  occupation  In 
which  the  alien  Is  to  be  employed  Is  not 
included  on  the  list  prepared  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)(1)(A)  for  such  state;  and 
(2)  If  the  number  of  such  applications  ap- 
proved for  such  state  in  the  same  twelve- 
month period  has  not  reached  the  number 
established  for  such  state  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)(3). 

(4)  U^n  approval  and  endorsement  of  an 
application,  the  Governor,  or  his  designee, 
shall  transmit  the  endorsed  apnllcatlon  to 
the  consular  office,  designated  by  the  em- 
ployer as  the  office  at  which  the  alien  will 
apply  for  a  Tlsa. 

(6)  Nothing  in  this  section  aball  be  oon- 
■trued  to  authorize  or  require  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  or  the  Governor  of  any  state  to 
patlclpate  In  the  recruitment  of  workers. 

(c)  After  receipt  of  the  application  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  (4)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  consular  officer  may,  upon  impli- 
cation therefor  by  an  alien  designated  by  the 
employer.  Issue  a  nonimmigrant  visa  to  the 
alien,  provided  the  alien  Is  otherwise  eligible 
therefor  as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  Such  visa  shall  be  In  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  non- 
immigrant visas  generally,  shall  bear  the 
visa  symbol  "M"  and  shall  be  valid  for  no 
more  than  one  jtmx  troia  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  such  visa,  and  for  multiple  appll- 
catloQB  tor  *'*'"'—*"" 


(d)  When  an  aUen  In  possession  oT  a  visa 
issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  applies 
for  admission  to  the  United  States,  the  At- 
torney General  shall,  U  be  llnds  that  the 
alien  is  admissible  to  the  United  States, 
admit  the  alien  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
306  days. 

(e)  An  alien  admitted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section  may  be  granted  per- 
mission to  change  employment,  upon  appli- 
cation by  the  employer  for  whom  the  alien 
desires  to  work,  provided  that  (1)  such  em- 
ployment Is  In  a  state  participating  In  the 
program  established  by  this  section;  and  (3) 
such  employment  Is  not  In  an  occupation 
listed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1)  (A)  for 
such  state.  An  employer  desiring  and  intend- 
ing to  employ  stich  an  alien  may  i4>ply  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  or  his  designee  on  the 
form  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
(1)  of  this  section.  If  the  Governor,  or  his 
designee  determines  that  such  employment 
is  not  In  an  occupation  listed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)(1)(A)  of  this  section  for  the 
State,  he  may  approve  such  application  and 
return  it  to  the  employer.  Acttial  employmept 
of  the  alien  by  the  new  en^loyer  prior  to 
such  approval  shall  constitute  employment 
in  violation  of  the  provision*  of  e(f).  The 
employer  shall  thereupon  furnish  the  ap- 
proved application  to  the  alien  who  shall 
apply  to  the  District  Office  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  having  Juris- 
diction over  the  place  of  proposed  employ- 
ment, for  annotation  of  the  alien's  entry 
record  to  reflect  the  change  of  employment 
and  for  extension  of  his  authorized  period  of 
admission,  If  necessary. 

(f )  An  alien  admitted  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  who  thereafter  Is  em- 
ployed In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  who  remains  longer  than  authorized 
under  this  section,  or  otherwise  violates  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  his  admission  shall 
not  thereafter  be  eligible  for  admission  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

(g)  an  alien  who  Is  the  spouse  or  child  of 
an  alien  admitted  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  not  be  admissible  to  the  United  States 
on  the  basis  of  such  relationship. 

(b)  No  alien  admitted  pursuant  to  this 
sectlcm  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  any  of  the 
following  benefits — 

(1)  food  stamps  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended  (7  USC.  3011,  et  seq.): 
or 

(3)  benefits  under  any  State  or  Federal 
imemployment  compensation  program  based 
on  any  services  performed  or  any  wages 
earned  while  present  in  the  United  States 
after  such  admission;  Provided,  That  no  em- 
ployer of  such  an  alien  shall  be  exempt  from 
taxation  on  the  wages  paid  to  such  alien 
under  any  state  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  or  under  chapter  33  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  because  of  such  alien's 
status  as  an  alien,  the  admission  of  such 
alien  pursuant  to  this  section,  or  the  tempo- 
rary nature  of  such  admission. 

(3)  Financial  assistance  made  available 
pursuant  to  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937,  Section  335  or  336  or  National  Hous- 
ing Act  or  Section  101  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965;  and 

(4)  aid  or  assistance  imder  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  I.  X,  XTV,  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (other  than  on  the  basis 
of  a  disability  described  In  paragraph  (6)  of 
this  subsection);  and 

(5)  medical  assistance  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (other  than  in  the 
case  of  an  Individual  receiving  aid  under  a 
state  plan  approved  under  title  XTV  or  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  or  supplemental 
security  income  benefits  imder  title  XVI  of 
that  Act,  on  the  basis  of  a  disability  described 
In  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection; 

(6)(1)  Section  403(a)  (33)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  If  amended  by  striking  out  the 


period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In- 
stead "other  than  a  nonimmigrant  admitted 
for  a  period  of  no  more  than  365  days  In 
order  to  participate  In  an  experimental  work 
program. 

(3)  Section  1614  (a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  instead  "other 
than  a  nonimmigrant  admitted  for  a  period 
of  no  more  than  366  days  In  order  to  partici- 
pate In  an  experimental  work  program. 

(3)  Section  (3)  (a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13), 

(B)  by  striltlng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (13)  and  InserUng  instead  ": 
and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  provide  that,  in  order  for  any  in- 
dividual to  be  a  recipient  of  old-age  assist- 
ance, or  an  Individual  whose  needs  are  taken 
Into  account  In  making  the  determination 
under  paragraph  (10)  (A),  such  individual 
must  be  either  (A)  a  citizen,  or  (B)  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence  or 
otherwise  permanently  residing  in  the  United 
States  under  color  of  law  (including  any 
alien  who  Is  lawfully  present  In  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  section  207(c)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (or  of  section  203 
(a)(7)  of  such  Act  prior  to  April  I.  1980), 
or  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  308  or  212(d)(6)  of  such 
Act),  other  than  a  nonimmigrant  admitted 
for  a  period  of  no  more  than  365  days  In 
order  to  participate  in  an  experimental  work 
program." 

(4)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13). 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (14)  and  inserting  instead  "; 
and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  followlnir  new  naraeraoh: 

"(14)  llrovlde  that.  In  order  for  any  Indi- 
vidual to  be  a  recipient  of  aid  to  the  blind, 
or  an  individual  whose  needs  are  taken  Into 
account  In  making  the  determination  under 
paragraph  (8).  such  Individual  must  be  ei- 
ther (A)  a  citizen,  or  (Bt  an  alien  lawftilly 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  or  other- 
wise permanently  residing  In  the  United 
States  tmder  color  of  law  (includlni;  any 
alien  who  Is  lawfully  present  In  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  section  207('c)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (or  of  section  203 
(a)(7)  of  such  Act  prior  to  April  1.  1980). 
or  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  308  or  313(d)(6)  of  such 
Act) .  other  than  a  nonimmigrant  admitted 
for  a  period  of  no  more  than  365  days  in 
order  to  participate  In  an  experimental  work 
proeram." 

(8)  Section  1403(a)  of  stieh  Act  is 
amended-^ 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  parasraph  (13)  and  inserting  instead  "; 
and",  and 

(C)  by  addintr  at  tbe  end  of  that  subsec- 
tion the  following  new  paragraph: 

(13)  provide  that.  In  order  for  any  indi- 
vidual to  be  a  reclDlent  of  aid  to  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled,  or  an  Indi- 
vidual whose  needs  are  taken  into  acocunt 
In  making  the  determination  under  para- 
graph (8).  such  Individual  must  be  either 
(Al  a  citizen,  or  (B)  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  or  otherwise 
permanently  residing  In  the  United  SUtes 
under  color  of  law  rincludlng  any  alien  who 
Is  lawfully  present  In  the  United  SUtes  ss  a 
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nsult  of  ktie  application  of  the  provisions 
of  sectlod  307 (c)  of  tbe  Immigration  and 
Natlonalltjr  Act  (or  of  secUon  203(a)(7)  of 
•ucb  Act  iJrlor  to  April  1,  1980) ,  or  as  a  result 
of  the  apiltcation  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 208  fr  212(d)(5)  of  such  Act),  other 
than  a  noblmmlgrant  admitted  for  a  period 
of  no  mort^than  365  days  In  order  to  partlcl- 
pat«  In  aii  experimental  work  program. 

(6)  Section  1602(a)  of  such  Act  (aa  In 
effect  In  nierto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands)  li  amended — 

(A)  by  itrlklng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (16). 

(B)  by  Itrlklng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragitf)h  (17)   and  Inserting  Instead 
and",  and 

(C)  by  4d<Ung  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  (Allowing  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  provide  that,  In  order  tor  any  Indi- 
vidual to  ie  a  recipient  of  aid  to  the  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled,  or  an  Individual  whose 
needs  are  token  into  account  In  making  the 
determination  under  paragraph  (14),  such 
Individual  tanust  be  either  (A)  a  citizen,  or 
(B)  an  all4n  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent resldenice  or  otherwise  permanently 
residing  Injthe  United  States  under  color  of 
law  (Incluplng  any  alien  who  Is  lawfully 
present  in  [the  Cnlted  States  as  a  result  of 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  section 
207(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (or  of]  section  203(a)(7)  of  such  Act 
prior  to  AvU  1.  1980) ,  or  as  a  result  of  the 
appllcatlonTof  the  provisions  of  section  208 
or  212(d)  (E)  of  such  Act),  other  than  a 
nonimmigrant  admitted  for  a  period  of  no 
more  tban|36S  days  In  order  to  participate 
In  an  expenmental  work  program." 

(7)  Sectton  1902(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — J 

(A)  by  svlklng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragrapp  (43)  and  Inserting  ":  and",  and 

(B)  by  Adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  n^w  paragraph : 

(44)  provide  that.  In  order  for  any  Indi- 
vidual to  be  eligible  for  medical  assistance, 
such  Individual  must  be  either  (A)  a  citi- 
zen, or  (B)|  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  i residence  or  otherwise  perma- 
nently residing  In  the  United  States  under 
(xAoT  of  lav  (including  any  alien  who  Is 
lawfully  present  In  the  United  States  aa  a 
result  of  tqe  application  of  the  provisions 
of  section  ^07 (c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  jAct  (or  of  section  203(a)  (7)  of 
such  Act  prior  to  April  1,  1980),  or  as  a 
result  of  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  section  JOB  or  212(d)(5)  of  such  Act), 
other  than  ^  nonimmigrant  admitted  for  a 
more  than  365  days  In  order  to 
n   an  experimental   work   pro- 


Ited  to,  the  number  of  workers  employed 
under  this  program  In  the  state,  the  occupa- 
tions and  Industries  In  which  such  workers 
were  employed,  the  locations  within  the 
state  at  which  such  workers  were  employed, 
and  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
such  employment. 

TITLE  vn— THE  IMMIORATION 
EMERGENCY  ACT 


period  of  n 
participate 
gram. 

(1)(1)    N 
the    Imml{ 
amended,  n 
grant   purs 
section    shi 


^withstanding  the  provisions  of 
[Ltlon  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
alien  admitted  as  a  nonlmml- 
ant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
11  be  granted  adjustment  of 
status  pursuant  to  section  245  thereof  to 
that  of  an  i'len  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent resilience,  change  of  nonimmigrant 
classlflcatiox^  pursuant  to  section  248  there- 
of, or  suspension  of  deportation  pursuant  to 
section  244  tnereof . 

(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  I  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  shall  apply 
In  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
the  provisioit  of  this  section. 

(J)  Not  I*er  than  ninety  days  following 
the  end  of  ekch  twelve-month  period  speci- 
fied In  stibs^tion  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Governor  of  ♦ach  state,  or  his  designee,  which 
has  participated  in  the  program  established 
by  this  sect  on  durln?  such  twelve-month 
period  shall  i  ubmlt  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
a  detailed  r  sport  of  the  operation  of  the 
program  in  a  nch  stat«.  The  report  shall  con- 
tain such  ^formation  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  prescribe,  including,  but  not  llm- 


Sbc.  701.  Chapter  4  of  Title  II  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sections  (8  U.S.C.  1230A  through  1230E) : 
Sec.  240A.  Declaration  of  Immigration  Emer- 
gency. 

(a)  The  President  may  declare  an  immi- 
gration emergency  with  respect  to  any  spe- 
cifically designated  foreign  country  or  coun- 
tries or  geographical  area  or  areas,  if  the 
President,  in  his  Judgment,  determines  that: 

(1)  a  substantial  number  of  aliens  who 
lack  documents  authorizing  entry  to  the 
United  States  appear  to  be  ready  to  embark 
or  have  already  embarked  for  the  United 
States,  and  the  aliens  will  travel  from,  or 
are  likely  to  travel  in  transit  through,  the 
foreign  country  or  countries  or  the  foreign 
geographical  area  or  areas;  and 

(2)  the  normal  procedures  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  or  the  current  re- 
sources of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  would  be  inadequate  to  respond 
effectively  to  the  Influx  of  these  aliens. 

(b)  Within  48  hours  of  the  declaration  of 
any  immigration  emergency,  the  President 
shall  Inform  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  pro-tempore  of  the  Senate  for 
the  reasons  prompting  the  declaration.  The 
President  shall  cause  the  declaration  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  as  soon  as 
practicable.  The  declaration  shall  expire  au- 
tomatically 120  days  after  its  proclamation, 
unless  ended  sooner  by  the  President.  The 
President  may  extend  the  declaration  for 
additional  periods  of  120  days  by  following 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  this  subsection. 
If,  In  his  Judgment,  the  conditions  listed  in 
subsection  (a)  continue  to  exist. 
See.  240B.  Emergency  Powers  and  Procedures. 

(a)  Upon  the  declaration  of  an  immigra- 
tion emergency  under  Section  240A,  the  Pres- 
ident may  invoke  the  following  emergency 
powers  and  procedures : 

(1)  Any  or  all  United  States  vessels,  ve- 
hicles and  aircraft,  and  any  other  vessel,  ve- 
hicle or  aircraft  which  Is  owned  or  operated 
by,  chartered  to,  or  otherwise  controlled  by 
one  or  more  citizens  or  residents  of  the 
United  States  or  corporations  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  bound  directly 
or  lndlre'.:tly  for  a  designated  foreign  coun- 
try or  foreign  geographical  area  may  be  pre- 
cluded from  departing  from  the  United 
States  or  may  be  intercepted  while  ei  route 
and  required  to  return  to  the  United  States 
If  feasible,  or  to  any  other  reasonable  loca- 
tion until  such  time  as  It  Is  feasible  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  or.  If  appropri- 
ate, allowed  to  proceed  to  any  other  reason- 
able location. 

(2)  The  arrival  In  the  United  States  of  any 
aliens  or  class  of  aliens  who  lack  documents 
authorizing  entry  to  the  United  States  or 
who  are  otherwise  Inadmissible  and  who  are 
traveling  directly  or  Indirectly  from  or  in 
transit  through  a  designated  foreign  coun- 
try or  foreign  geographical  area  may  be  pre- 
vented by  returning  or  requiring  the  return 
of  such  alien  or  any  vessel,  vehicle,  or  air- 
craft carrying  any  such  alien  to  the  desig- 
nated country  or  area,  or  to  some  other  rea- 
sonable location. 

(3)  (1)  The  exclusion  or  admission  to  the 
United  States  of  any  alien,  regardless  of  na- 
tionality, who  Is  traveling  or  has  traveled  to 
the  United  States  directly  or  Indirectly  from 
or  through  the  designated  foreign  country 


or  foreign  geographical  area  and  who  is  not 
In  possession  of  a  visa  or  other  entry  docu- 
ment required  for  admUslon  to  the  United 
States  by  statute  or  regulation  may  t>e  deter- 
mined under  procedures  est&oiisned  by  the 
Attorney  General  ( whether  by  regulation  or 
otherwise),  -and  no  such  alien  shall  be  pre- 
sented for  inquiry  before  a  special  inquiry 
oiBcer  unless  such  presentation  is  authorized 
by  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  regula- 
tion. 

(II)  Notwithstanding  section  208,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Attorney  General 
may  establish  by  regulation  or  otherwise  a 
separate  procedure  to  consider  an  asylum 
claim  advanced  by  an  alien  whose  admissibil- 
ity i3  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
this  paragraph. 

(III)  Any  alien  found  InadmiMlble  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Attorney  General  under  thla 
paragraph  shall  be  deported  to  the  country 
from  whence  he  came.  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral determines  that  the  alien  should  not  or 
cannot  practicably  be  removed  to  the  cotm- 
try  from  whence  the  alien  came,  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  deport  the  alien  to  any 
country  described  In  section  243(a).  without 
regard  to  the  designation  of  the  alien  or  the 
order  of  countries  set  forth  In  section  243(a) . 

(Iv)  Any  alien  admitted  to  the  United 
States  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  ad- 
mitted for  such  time  and  under  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Attorney 
General,  including  the  giving  of  a  bond  with 
sufficient  surety  In  such  sum  and  containing 
such  conditions  as  the  Attorney  General 
shall  prescribe  to  Insure  compliance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  alien's 
admission. 

(V)  No  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
view the  determination  of  admissibility  or 
nonadmisslbillty,  or  the  determination  of 
any  asylum  claim  with  respect  to  any  alien 
who  is  subject  to  this  paragraph. 

(4)  Every  alien  who  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  detained 
pending  release  on  parole,  or  pending  de- 
portation if  the  alien  is  found  excludable, 
unless  an  examining  officer  finds  that  the 
alien  Is  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  entitled 
to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States.  Such 
detention  shall  be  In  any  prison  or  other  de- 
tention facility  or  elsewhere,  whether  main- 
tained by  the  Federal  Government  or  other- 
wise, as  the  Attorney  General  may  direct. 
The  Attorney  General  may  at  any  time 
transfer  an  alien  from  one  place  of  detention 
to  another.  No  alien  shall  be  released  from 
detention  pending  a  final  determination  of 
admissibility,  or  pending  deportation  If  the 
alien  is  found  excludable,  except  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Attorney  General,  and  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
prescribe,  including  release  on  bond.  Any 
alien  applying  for  admission  for  foreign  con- 
tiguous territory  may.  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General,  be  required  to  remain 
outside  of  the  United  Spates  pending  a  final 
determination  of  admissibility.  No  court 
shall  review  any  decision  of  the  Attorney 
General  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  to 
detain,  to  transfer  or  to  release  an  alien,  ex- 
cept that  any  person  so  detained  may  obtain 
review,  In  habeas  corpus  proceedings,  on  the 
question  of  whether  that  person  falls  within 
the  category  of  aliens  subject  to  detention. 
Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  relieve  a  car- 
rier or  any  other  person  of  any  liability,  duty 
or  consequence  pertaining  to  the  detention 
of  aliens  which  may  arise  under  any  other 
provision  of  the  Act  or  other  law. 

(6)  (1)  The  President  may  exempt  any 
source  of  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality In  the  executive  branch  from  ap- 
plicable environmental  requirements  pursu- 
ant to  section  1323 fa)  of  title  33  and  sec- 
tions 3'?0J-6(b).  4903.  e<)«l.  and  7418(b)  of 
title  42  of  the  United  Sts'es  Code. 
(11)    Upon  »  Presidential  finding,  trans- 


mitted to  Congress,  that  an  exemption  la 
necessary  to  respond  to  an  immigration 
emergency,  the  President  may  exempt  any 
source  or  action  of  any  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  in  the  executive  branch 
which  U  directly  and  substantially  related 
to  an  immigration  emergency  from  applica- 
ble requirements  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  42  U.S.C.  4331  et  scq  ,  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  46  U.SC. 
1461  et  seq.,  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  16 
U.S.C.  1531  et  seq..  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordlnaUon  Act.  16  U.S.C.  661  et  seq..  the  His- 
toric Preservation  Act,  16  U.S.C.  470  et  seq.. 
and  from  the  applicable  requirements  of  any 
other  Federal,  state  or  local  law  which  Is  In- 
tended principally  to  protect  or  preserve  the 
environment,  wildlife,  or  aspects  of  the  his- 
tory or  heritage  of  the  United  States. 

(Ill)  Except  with  respect  to  matters  con- 
cerning the  detention  of  aliens,  an  exemp- 
tion under  this  paragraph  shall  lapse  upon 
termination  oi  an  Inmilgratlon  emergency. 
In  no  event  shall  any  exemption  under  this 
paragraph  last  more  than  one  year.  An  ex- 
emption with  respect  to  matters  concerning 
the  detention  of  aliens  shall  last  until  ter- 
minated by  the  President,  or  the  expiration 
of  one  year,  whichever  occurs  first.  During 
the  time  period  in  which  an  exemption  ap- 
plies the  President  may.  In  his  discretion,  re- 
quire that  a  source  nonetheless  meet  certain 
environmental  standards  without  thereby 
creating  a  private  right  of  action  to  enforce 
that  requirement. 

(b)  (1)  During  the  existence  of  the  immi- 
gration emergency,  the  President  may  order 
the  closing  or  sealing  of  any  harbor,  port, 
airport,  road  or  any  other  place,  structure  or 
location  which  may  l)e  used  as  a  point  of 
departure  from  the  United  States  to  a  desig- 
nated foreign  country  or  foreign  geographi- 
cal area,  if,  in  the  President's  Judgment, 
such  action  Is  necessary  to  prevent  the  ar- 
rival in  the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are 
Inadmissible  and  who  are  traveling  from  or 
In  transit  through  a  designated  country  or 
area. 

(2)  No  person  shall  cause  any  vessel,  or 
aircraft  to  depart  from  or  beyond  or  enter 
Into  a  closed  or  sealed  harbor,  port,  airport, 
road,  place,  structure  or  location  during  an 
immigration  emergency,  unless  written  per- 
mission has  been  obtained  for  such  depar- 
ture prior  to  the  actual  departure  of  the  ves- 
sel, or  aircraft. 

(3)  Permission  for  departure  from  or  be- 
yond or  entry  into  a  closed  or  sealed  harbor, 
port,  airport,  road,  or  any  other  place,  struc- 
ture or  location  shall  be  given  only  for  those 
vessels,  vehicles,  aircraft  which  are  clearly 
shown  not  to  be  destined  for  a  designated 
foreign  country  or  foreign  geograohlcal  area. 
The  agency  designated  by  the  President  un- 
der subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  pre- 
scribe the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  re- 
questing departure  rermisslon.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  procedures,  permission  may 
be  sought  from  any  agency  directly  involved 
In  the  closing  or  sealing  of  the  harbor,  port, 
airport,  road,  or  other  place,  structure  or 
location.  A  final  decision  shall  be  made  on 
any  request  for  departure  permission  within 
72  hours  of  the  request,  unless  the  person 
seeking  such  permission  consents  to  a  longer 
period.  If  no  action  is  taken  on  the  request 
within  the  requisite  period,  the  request  for 
departure  permission  shall  be  deemed  denied. 

(4)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  any  final 
decision  denying  permission  to  depart  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  except  that 
review  may  be  obtained  prior  to  a  flna}  ad- 
ministrative decision  with  respect  to  any 
vessel,  vehicle  or  aircraft  If  Irreparable  Injury 
would  occur  before  a  final  administrative 
decision  could  be  obtained. 

(c)  Although  the  President  may  not  dele- 
gate the  authority  to  initiate  those  emer- 
gency powers  of  this  section  which  expressly 


require  Presidential  Invocation,  the  President 
may  designate  one  or  more  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  administer  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  240B  through  240D.  In 
the  course  of  enforcement  of  these  provisions, 
the  designated  agency  may  promulgate  reg- 
ulations and  msy  rer^uest  assistance  from 
any  state  or  local  agency  cr  from  any  civilian 
Federal  agency.  The  President  may  direct 
that  any  component  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Including  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  provide  assistance,  any  statute,  rule  or 
regulation  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  such  agency  or  military  component  may 
assist  In  the  actual  detention,  removal  and 
transportation  of  an  alien  to  the  country  to 
which  he  Is  being  deported. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  agency  or  military  component 
requested  or  directed  to  render  assistance  or 
services  during  an  immigration  emergency 
is  authorized  to  stop,  board,  make  arrest  of 
persons.  Inspect  and  seize  any  vessel,  vehicle 
or  aircraft  which  Is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  240B  through  240D. 

(e)  In  providing  assistance  under  sections 
240B  through  240D,  agencies  shall  have  the 
same  authority  as  for  disaster  relief  imder 
42  U.S.C.  5149. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
continue  to  govern  any  aliens  subject  to 
those  provisions,  regardless  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Immigration  emergency. 

(g)  The  President  may  direct  the  enforce- 
ment of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  beyond 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  in- 
cluding on  the  high  seas. 

(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  relieve 
any  carrier  or  any  other  person  of  any  civil 
or  criminal  liability,  duty,  or  consequence 
that  may  arise  from  the  transportation  or 
the  bringing  of  any  alien  to  the  United 
States. 
Sec.  240C.  Travel  Restrictions  and  Licensing. 

(a)  Upon  the  declaration  of  an  Immigra- 
tion emergency  under  section  240A,  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  cause  any 
United  States  vessel,  vehicle  or  aircraft,  or 
any  other  vessel,  vehicle  or  aircraft  which  Is 
owned  by,  chartered  to  or  otherwise  con- 
trolled by  one  or  more  citizens  or  residents 
of  the  United  States  or  corporations  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  to 
travel  or  be  transported  to  a  desl[rnated  for- 
eign country  or  foreign  geographical  area  or 
to  within  such  distance  therefrom  as  the 
President  may  specify,  unless  prior  approval 
has  been  obtained  from  an  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  President. 

(b)  The  designated  agency  may.  for  au- 
thorized purposes,  grant  prior  approval  for 
travel  to  or  around  a  designated  foreign 
country  or  geographical  area  by  regulation 
for  certain  classes  or  categories  of  vessels,  ve- 
hicles and  aircraft.  The  owner  or  operator  of 
any  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft  not  authorized 
by  regulation  to  travel  to  or  around  a  desig- 
nated country  or  area  may  apply  to  the  desig- 
nated agency  for  a  license  granting  permis- 
sion for  one  or  more  trips  to  that  country  or 
area.  The  designated  agency  shall  establish 
by  regulation  the  proceedures  governing  the 
application  for  and  the  approval  and  revoca- 
tion of  such  licenses.  The  designated  agency 
may  authorize  officials  of  any  other  United 
States  agency  to  accept  and  transmit  appli- 
cations for  licenses  to  the  designated  agency 
or  to  grant  or  deny  such  licenses  under 
standards  established  by  the  designated 
agency. 

(c)  No  travel  to  or  within  such  distance 
as  the  President  may  specify  from  a  desig- 
nated foreign  country  or  area  shall  be  ap- 
proved if  it  appears  that  such  travel  may 
result  in  or  contribute  to  a  violation  of  any 
statute  or  regulation  relating  to  the  Im- 
migration of  aliens  to  the  United  States. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 


strued to  require  tbe  agency  designated  by 
the  President  to  approve  the  travel  of  any 
vessel,  vehicle  or  aircraft  to  a  designated 
country  or  area  or  within  the  specified  dis- 
tance therefrom. 
Sec.  240D.    Penalties. 

(a)(1)  Any  vessel,  vehicle  or  aircraft  In- 
volved In  a  violation  of  section  240B(b)  (2) 
or  section  240C(a)  shall  be  forfeited  and  tbe 
owner,  operator,  and  any  person  causing  such 
vessel,  vehicle  or  aircraft  to  be  involved  in 
the  violation  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  fine 
of  810,000  for  each  separate  act  in  violation 
of  those  sections.  This  subsection  ehall  be- 
come effective  on  the  day  following  the  day 
of  publication  of  tbe  declaration  of  tbe  im- 
migration emergency  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, except  that  this  subsection  shall  be 
immediately  effective  as  to  any  person  who 
has  learned  or  been  Informed  of  the  existence 
oi  the  declaration. 

(2)  All  provisions  of  the  customs  laws  re- 
lating to  the  seizure,  summary  and  Judicial 
forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  property; 
the  disposition  of  such  property  or  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  thereof;  the  remission 
or  mitigation  of  such  forfeiture;  and  the 
compromise  of  claims  and  tbe  award  of  com- 
pensation to  informers  in  respect  to  such 
forfeitures  shall  apply  to  seizures  and  for- 
feitures incurred  or  allei?ed  to  have  been  In- 
curred, under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
Insofar  as  applicable  and  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  hereof,  except  that  du- 
ties Imposed  on  customs  officers  or  other  per- 
sons regarding  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
property  under  the  customs  laws  may  be 
performed  with  respect  to  seizure  and  for- 
feitures carried  out  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  by  such  officers  or  persons  au- 
thorized for  that  purpose  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

(3)  Whenever  a  conveyance  is  forfeited 
under  this  section  the  Attorney  General 
may: 

(I)  retain  the  conveyance  for  official  use; 

(II)  sell  the  conveyance,  in  which  case 
proceeds  from  any  such  sale  shall  be  used 
to  pay  all  proper  expenses  of  the  proceed- 
ings for  forfeiture  and  sale  including  ex- 
penses of  seizure,  maintenance  of  custody, 
advertising,  and  court  costs,  with  the  re- 
maining proceeds,  if  any.  turned  over  to 
the  United  States  Treasury; 

(ill)  require  that  the  General  Services 
Administraton.  or  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  If  appropriate  under  40  U.S.C. 
484(1).  take  custody  of  the  conveyance  and 
remove  it  for  disposition  in  accordance  with 
law;   or 

(iv)  dispose  of  the  conveyance  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
petition  or  remission  or  mitigation  of  for- 
feiture granted  by  the  Attorney  General. 

(4)  In  all  suits  or  actions  brought  for 
the  forfeiture  of  any  conveyance  seized  under 
this  section,  where  the  conveyance  Is  claimed 
by  any  person,  the  burden  of  proof  shall 
lie  upon  such  claimsmt:  Provided,  that  prob- 
able cause  shall  be  first  shown  for  the  In- 
stitution of  such  suit  or  action,  to  be  Judged 
of  by  the  cotirt. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  engages  or 
attempts  to  engage  in  any  conduct  prohib- 
ited by  the  terms  of  section  240B(b){2)  or 
section  240C(a)  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  »50,000  or  by 
lmpri£onment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five 
years,  or  both,  for  each  separate  prohibited 
act.  This  subsection  shall  become  effective  on 
the  day  following  the  day  of  publication  of 
the  declaration  of  the  Immigration  emergen- 
cy in  the  Federal  Register,  except  that  this 
subsection  shall  be  immediately  effective  as 
to  any  person  who  has  learned  or  been  In- 
formed of  the  existence  of  the  declaration. 

(c)  Any  alien  who  willfully  violates  a  con- 
dition of  his  admission  under  section  240B 
shall  be  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
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conviction  thereof  shall  be  flned  not  more 
than  $1,00)  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  The  requirements  and  sanctions  im- 
posed by  tals  section  shall  be  In  addition  to 
tb06«  set  forth  by  other  provisions  of  law. 

(e)  Violations  of  any  provisions  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  committed 
during  th^  immigration  emergency  may  be 
investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, tlje  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  thp  Coast  Guard,  or  any  component 
of  the  Dep^tment  of  Treasury.  Assistance  In 
Investigating  or  enforcing  this  section  may 
be  provld«a  by  any  Federal,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  tie  Attorney  General,  state  or  local 
agency  in^udlng  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  any  Btatute,  rule,  or  regulation  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  240E.  Definitions. 

As  used  ia  chapters  a40A  through  240D: 

(1)  TheTterm  "vessel"  means  any  ship, 
boat,  barge,  submarine,  rait,  or  other  craft 
or  structure  capable  of  being  used  as  a  means 
of  transportation  on,  under  or  immediately 
above  the  water. 

(2)  The  [term  "vehicle"  means  any  auto- 
nwblle,  motorcycle,  bus,  truck,  cart,  train,  or 
other  devise  or  structur:  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  means  of  transportation  on  land. 

(3)  The  I  term  "aircraft"  means  any  air- 
plane, helicopter,  glide,  balloon,  blimp,  or 
other  craft  pr  structure  capable  of  being  used 
as  a  meins  pf  transportation  In  the  air. 

<4)  The  term  "United  States  vessel,  ve- 
hicle or  aircraft"  Include  any  vessel,  vehicle, 
or  aircraft  Idocumented,  registered,  licensed, 
or  numbered  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  ady  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(5)  The  kerm  "agency"  includes  any  exe- 
cutive depfrtment  and  component  thereof, 
Governmenit  corporation.  Government  con- 
trolled corporation,  or  other  establishment  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  (in- 
cluding th^  Executive  OfBce  of  the  Presi- 
dent), or  I  any  independent  regulatory 
agency." 

SBC.  702.1  Subsection  (b)  of  section  273 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
US.C.  1323jb) )  is  amended  by  substituting 
the  figure  "te.OOO"  for  the  figure  of  "$1,000" 
In  the  first  Sentence  thereof,  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence  of  that  subsection,  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "Such 
sums  shall  pe  a  Hen  upon  the  vessel  or  air- 
craft Involved  In  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  subsectl(in  (a)  of  this  section,  and  such 
vessel  or  al^^craft  may  be  "libeled  therefore 
In  the  appropriate  United  States  court.  In 
addition,  pending  the  determination  of  lia- 
bility to  th^  payment  of  such  sums  or  while 
such  sums  ijemaln  unpaid,  said  vessel  or  air- 
craft may  b^  denied  clearance,  or  summarily 
seized,  or  b^th,  unless  a  deposit  is  made  of 
an  amount  bufflclent  to  cover  such  sums  or 
of  a  bond  with  sufficient  surety  to  secure  the 
payment  thereof  satisfactory  to  the  Attorney 
General."     , 

Sec.  703.  Bectlon  235(b)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1225(b)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"See.  2351b).  Provided  that  an  "Immigra- 
tion emergency"  has  not  been  declared,  an 
Immigration^ officer  shall  inspect  each  alien, 
who  is  requted  to  have  documentation  seek- 
ing entry  ti)  the  United  States  and  shall 
make  a  dettrmlnatlon  on  each  alien's  ad- 
missibility. |i)  The  decision  of  the  immigra- 
tion officer  (|n  admissibility  of  an  alien  shall 
be  final.  an«  not  subject  to  further  agency 
review  or  to  [Judicial  review,  if  the  immigra- 
tion officer  jdetermines  an  alien  to  be  an 
alien  crewrtan.  a  stowaway  under  section 
273(d)  of  this  Act,  or  an  alien  who  does  not 
present  documentary  evidence  of  United 
States  citlanshlp,  or  lawful  admission  for 
permanent  residence,  or  a  visa  or  other 
entry  document,  or  a  certificate  of  Identity 
issued  und<r  section  3a0(b)    to  support  ft 


claim  of  admlasibUlty.  (3)  Any  alien  not  ex- 
cluded under  paragraph  1  of  this  subsec- 
tion who  does  not  appear  to  the  examining 
Immigration  officer  to  be  clearly  and  beyond 
a  doubt  entitled  to  admission  shall  be  de- 
tained for  further  Inquiry  by  a  special  in- 
quiry officer  under  section  236." 

Sec.  704.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  specifically  to 
fund  expenses  Incurred  in  carrying  oat  the 
purposes  of  sections  240A  through  240E  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $35  million.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  section  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  exoended. 
TITLE  Vin— THE  UNAUTHORIZED  ENTOY 
AND  TRANSPORTATION  ACTT 

Sec.  801.  Section  274  of  the  Immlgiution 
and  Nationality  Act  is  amended  to  recwl  aa 
follows: 
saiNGiNO  nr  and  ramborinc  ceetain  auens 

(a)  Any  person  who — knowing  or  in  reck- 
less disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  alien  has 
not  received  prior  official  authorization  to 
oome  to,  enter,  or  reside  In  the  United  States, 
brings  to  or  attempts  to  bring  to  the  United 
States  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  any  alien, 
regardless  of  any  official  action  which  may 
later  be  taken  with  respect  to  auch  alien. 

(1)  shall,  for  each  transaction  constituting 
a  violation  of  this  subsection,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  aliens  Involved,  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
punished  by  a  mandatory  fine  of  $2,500.  the 
Imposition  of  which  shall  not  be  su^>ended 
by  the  court,  and,  in  the  court's  discretion, 
may  be  pvmlshed  by  an  additional  fine  of 
not  more  than  an  amount  equal  to  $2,500 
for  each  such  alien  in  respect  to  whom  any 
violation  of  this  paragraph  occurs,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both;  or 

(2)  (A)  for  a  second  offense  under  this 
section; 

(B)  for  an  offense  done  for  the  purpose  of 
commercial  advantage  or  private  financial 
gain; 

(C)  for  an  offense  in  which  the  alien  is 
no>t  upon  arrival  Immediately  brought  and 
presented  to  an  appropriate  immigration  offi- 
cial: or 

(D)  for  an  offense  during  which  either  the 
offender  or  the  alien  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  offender,  makes  any  false  or  misleading 
statement,  or  engages  in  any  act  or  conduct 
Intended  to  mislead  any  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  'elony  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000  or 
by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
five  years,  or  both,  for  each  alien  In  re^>ect 
to  whom  any  violation  of  this  paragraph 
occurs. 

(b)  Any  person  who — (1)  knowing  or  hav- 
ing reason  to  know  that  the  person  is  an 
alien,  brings  to  or  attempts  to  bring  to  the 
United  States  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  any 
such  person  at  a  place  other  than  a  desig- 
nated port  of  entry  or  place  other  than  as 
designated  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  regard- 
less of  whether  such  alien  has  received  prloi 
official  authorization  to  come  to,  enter,  or 
reside  In  the  United  States  and  regardless  of 
any  future  official  action  which  may  be  taken 
with  re^>ect  to  such  alien; 

(2)  knowing  or  In  reckless  disregard  of  the 
fact  that  the  alien  has  come  to,  entered,  or 
remains  in  the  United  States  In  violation  of 
law,  transports,  or  moves  or  attempts  to 
transport  or  move  any  such  alien  within  the 
United  States  by  means  of  transportation  or 
otherwise,  in  furtherance  of  such  violation 
of  law; 

(3)  knowing  or  in  reckless  disregard  of  the 
fact  that  the  alien  has  come  to,  entered,  or 
remains  In  the  United  States  In  violation  of 
law,  conceals,  harbors,  or  shields  from  detec- 
tion, any  such  alien  in  any  place,  including 
any  building  or  any  means  of  transportation; 
or 


(4)  knowing  or  having  reason  to  know  that 
a  person  is  an  alien,  willfully  encourages  or 
inQuces  or  attempts  to  encourage  or  Induce, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  entry  with- 
out prior  official  authorization,  into  the 
United  States  of  emy  such  alien — 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  for 
each  alien  in  respect  to  whom  any  violation 
of  this  subsection  occurs:  Provided,  however, 
that  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  employ- 
ment (Including  the  usual  and  normal  prac- 
tices incident  to  employment)  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  constitute  harboring. 

(c)  (1)  any  conveyance,  including  any  ves- 
sel, vehicle,  or  aircraft,  which  has  been,  is 
being,  or  is  intended  to  be  used,  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  violation  of  subsections  (a)  or 
(b)  shall  be  seized  and  subject  to  forfeiture 
except  that — 

(A)  no  conveyance  used  by  any  person  as 
a  common  carrier  shall  be  forfeited  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  if  the  offense 
occurs  when  the  conveyance  is  being  used  in 
the  business  as  a  common  carrier  unless  the 
owner,  operator,  or  other  person  in  charge  of 
the  conveyance  at  the  time  of  the  offense 
was  a  consenting  party  or  privy  to  the  illegal 
act;  and 

(B)  no  conveyance  shall  be  forfeited  imder 
the  provisions  of  this  section  if  the  offense 
occurred  while  such  conveyance  was  unlaw- 
fully in  the  possession  of  a  person  other  than 
the  owner  in  violation  of  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State. 

(2)  Any  conveyance  subject  to  seizure 
under  this  section  may  be  seized  without  a 
warrant  If  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe 
the  conveyance  has  been.  Is  being,  or  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  In  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  and  circumstances  exist 
where  a  warrant  is  not  constitutionally 
required. 

(3)  All  provisions  of  the  customs  laws 
relating  to  the  seizure,  summary  and  Judicial 
forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  property; 
the  disposition  of  such  property  or  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  thereof;  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  such  fwfelture;  and  the  com- 
promise of  claims  and  the  award  of  com- 
pensation to  informers  In  respect  of  such 
forfeitures  shall  apply  to  seizures  and  for- 
feitures incurred  or  alleged  to  have  been  in- 
curred, imder  the  provisions  of  this  section 
Insofar  as  applicable  and  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  hereof,  except  that  duties 
Imposed  on  customs  officers  or  other  persons 
regarding  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  prop- 
erty under  the  customs  laws  may  be  per- 
formed with  respect  to  seizure  and  forfeit- 
ures carried  out  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  by  such  officers  or  persons  authorized 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Attorney  General. 

(4)  Whenever  a  conveyance  Is  forfeited 
under  this  section  the  Attorney  General 
may — 

(A)  retain  the  conveyance  for  official  use; 

(B)  sell  the  conveyance,  in  which  case  the 
proceeds  from  any  such  sale  shall  be  used  to 
pay  all  proper  expenses  of  the  proceedings 
for  forfeiture  and  sale  Including  expenses  of 
seizure,  maintenance  of  custody,  advertising, 
and  court  costs; 

(C)  require  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission if  appropriate  under  40  U.S.C.  484 
(1),  take  custody  of  the  conveyance  and  re- 
move it  for  disposition  In  accordance  with 
law;  or 

(D)  dispose  of  the  conveyance  in  €w:cord- 
ance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
petition  of  remission  or  mitigation  of  for- 
feiture granted  by  the  Attorney  General. 

(5)  In  all  mlts  or  actions  broutrht  for  the 
forfeiture  of  any  conveyance  seized  under 
this  section,  where  the  con^-e'-ance  is  claimed 
by  any  per'on.  the  burden  of  proof  shall  lie 
upon  such  claimant :  Provided,  That  probable 
cause  shall  be  first  shown  for  the  institution 
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of  such  suit  or  action,  to  be  Judged  of  by  the 
court.  In  determining  whether  probable 
cause  exists,  any  of  the  following  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence,  of  the  presumption 
that  an  alien  Involved  In  the  alleged  viola- 
tion had  not  received  prior  official  authoriza- 
tion to  come  to,  enter  or  reside  In  the  United 
States  or  that  such  alien  had  come  to,  en- 
tered, or  remained  in  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  law: 

(A)  Records  of  any  Judicial  or  adminis- 
trative proceeding  in  which  that  alien's 
status  was  an  Issue  and  in  which  it  was 
determined  that  the  alien  had  not  re- 
ceived prior  official  authorization  to  come 
to.  enter,  or  reside  in  the  United  States  or 
that  such  alien  had  come  to.  entered,  or 
remained  in  the  United  States  in  violation 
of  law; 

(B)  Official  records  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturallaation  Service  or  State  Depart- 
ment showing  that  the  alien  had  not  re- 
ceived prior  authorization  to  come  to,  enter, 
or  reside  in  the  United  States  or  had  come 
to.  entered,  or  remained  In  the  United  States 
in  violation  of  law;  and 

(C)  Testimony,  by  an  immigration  officer 
having  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning that  alien's  status,  that  the  alien 
bad  not  received  prior  authorization  to  come 
to,  enter,  or  reside  in  the  United  States  or 
had  come  to,  entered,  or  remained  in  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  law. 

(6)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General,  either 
individually  or  as  a  member  of  a  class,  and 
all  other  Federal  officers  and  officers  of  a 
state  or  political  subdivision  thereof  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  criminal  laws  shall  have 
authority  to  make  any  arrest  for  a  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  section. 
TITLE  rx — THE  LABOR 
CERTIFICATION  ACT 

Sec.  901.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  212(a)  (14)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (B  U.S.C.  1182(a))  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (34)  Aliens  seeking  to  enter  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
skilled  or  unskilled  labor,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  labor  has  determined  and  certified 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney 
General  that  at  the  time  of  application  (A) 
there  are  not  sufficient  workers  available  in 
the  United  States  in  the  occupations  in 
which  the  aliens  will  be  employed  and  (B) 
the  employment  of  aliens  In  such  occupa- 
tions win  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  workers  In  the  United 
States  who  are  similarly  employed.  In  mak- 
ing such  determinations,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  use  labor  market  information 
without  reference  to  the  specific  Job  oppor- 
tunity for  which  certification  is  requested. 
An  alien  on  behalf  of  whom  a  certification 
is  sought  must  have  an  offer  of  employment 
from  an  employer  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  mav  waive 
this  requirement  In  the  case  of  an  alien  of 
exceptional  ability.  The  exclusion  of  aliens 
under  this  paragraph  shall  apply  to  pref- 
erence immigrant  aliens  described  In  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (3)  and  (6),  and  to  nonprefer- 
ence  immigrant  aliens  described  In  section 
203(a)(7).  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  in- 
cluding the  issuance  and  content  of  regula- 
tions and  the  use  of  labor  market  informa- 
tion under  this  paragraph,  shall  be  review- 
able by  the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court,  but  the  court  shall  not  set  aside 
such  a  decision  iinless  there  is  compelling 
evidence  that  the  Secretary  made  such  de- 
cision in  an  arbitrary  and  capricious 
manner;". 


TTTLB    Z — THE    BMERQENCY   XMTJUtOIC- 
•nON  ACT 

Sec.  1001.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  213  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
TS&.C.  1182(f))  is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

(f)  (1)  In  order  to  prevent  the  Illegal  mi- 
gration of  aliens  to  the  United  States,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  conclude  arrange- 
ments with  other  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  such  Illegal  migration.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance 
to  any  country,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  for  the  control 
of  the  immigration  of  persons  from  such 
country  to  the  United  States. 

(f )  (2)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law.  the  President  may  direct  the  Coast 
Guard  or  any  other  federal  agency  including 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  to  stop  and 
examine,  on  the  high  seas,  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  vessels  subject  to  United 
States  Jiu-isdiction,  or  foreign  flag  vessels  for 
which  the  United  States  Government  has  an 
arrangement  authorizing  such  action.  Upon 
boarding,  the  Coast  Guard  or  other  federal 
agency  may  make  inquiries  of  those  on 
board,  examine  doruments.  and  take  such 
actions  as  are  neces  :.ary  to  establish  the  reg- 
istry, condition,  and  destination  of  the  ves- 
sel and  the  status  of  those  on  board  the 
vessel.  When  these  measures  Indicate  that 
an  offense  against  United  States  immigra- 
tion laws,  or  an  offense  under  the  laws  of 
a  foreign  country  with  which  the  United 
States  has  an  agreement  to  assist  is  being 
conmiltted,  the  Coast  Guard  or  other  fed- 
eral agency  may  return  the  vessel  and  pas- 
sengers to  the  country  from  whence  they 
came  or  to  some  other  location.  An  alien  who 
qualifies  as  a  refugee  imder  the  terms  of  the 
United  Nations  Convention  and  Protocol  Re- 
lating to  the  Status  of  Refugees  may  not  be 
returned  to  a  country  where  such  person's 
life  or  freedom  would  be  threatened  on  ac- 
count of  his  race,  religion,  nationality,  mem- 
bership In  a  particular  social  group,  or  po- 
litical opinion. 

(f)  (3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
ized to  establish  by  regulation,  procedures 
to  determine  the  admissibility  of  those 
aliens  who  have  not  landed  in  the  United 
States. 

(f)  (4)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the  President 
in  any  way  from  exercising  his  Constitu- 
tional powers. 

(f)(6)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the 
terms  "vessel  of  the  United  States"  and  "ves- 
sel subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States"  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  set 
forth  in  21  VS.C.  965b. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

title  l:  temporabt  resident  status  ror 
□xegal  aliens 

Title  I  permits  Immediate  legalization  of 
Illegal  aliens  who  entered  the  United  Swtes 
prior  to  January  1,  1980,  and  have  had  a 
continuous  residence  In  crie  United  States 
since  that  time,  by  providing  a  "temporary 
resident  status"  for  such  aliens.  The  proposal 
provides  for  adjustment  to  status  to  that  of  a 
lawful  permanent  resident  :or  these  aliens 
after  they  have  completed  ten  years  of  con- 
tinuous residence. 

Section  101  of  the  proposal  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General,  In  his  discretion,  to  grant 
"temporary  resident  status"  to  any  alien  who 
entered  the  U.S.  prior  to  January  1,  1980,  and 
has  continuously  resided  In  the  U.S.  since 
that  time.  If  the  alien  Is  otherw'se  admissible 
to  the  U.S.,  with  certain  exclusion  provisions 
waived.  To  be  eligible  for  adjustment  under 


this  section,  the  alien  must  register  with  the 
INS  within  12  months  after  the  Attorney 
General  announces  that  registration  has  be- 
gun. An  alien  granted  temporary  resident 
status  must  register  with  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  every  three  years. 
The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  set 
additional  registration  requirements  In  his 
discretion.  An  alien  granted  temporary  resi- 
dent status  may  not  bring  his  spouse  or 
children  to  the  U.S.  and  is  ineligible  for 
benefits  under  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children.  Supplemental  Security 
Inc<Mne,  the  National  Housing  Act,  Medicaid, 
and  food  stamps  programs,  but  may  be  au- 
thorized to  work  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Section  102  provides  that  an  alien  who  is 
granted  temporary  resident  status  may  have 
his  status  adjusted  to  that  of  lawful  per- 
manent resident,  once  he  completes  10  years 
of  continuous  residence  In  the  U.6.,  If  he 
remedns  otherwise  admissible  and  has  a  mini- 
mal English  language  ability. 

Section  103  The  Attorney  General  shall 
define  the  requirement  of  continuous  resi- 
dence. 

Section  104  makes  the  numerical  provi- 
sions of  the  INA  Inapplicable  to  adjustments 
under  this  title. 

TITLE    n:     CNLAWrUL    EMPLOYMENT    OF    ALIENS 

ACT  OP  lesi 
General  purpose.  The  purpose  of  Tltl»  n 
is  to  restrict  employment  opportunities  for 
aliens  not  entitled  to  employment  in  the 
United  States,  thereby  significantly  reducing 
the  major  cause  of  Illegal  Immigration  Into 
the  United  States.  The  bill  would  Impose 
penalties  on  employers  who  hire  aliens  who 
are  not  lawful  permanent  residents,  or  who 
are  not  authorized  employment  by  the  At- 
loruey  General.  An  employer  who  hires  an 
alien  in  violation  of  this  bill  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  8500  fine  for  each  alien  so  hired, 
for  the  first  violation,  and  a  $1,000  fine  per 
violation  for  each  subsequent  violation.  II 
an  employer  engages  In  a  pattern  or  practice 
of  violation,  an  Injunction  may  be  obtained. 
Coverage  of  this  bill  is  limited  to  employers 
employing  four  or  more  persons.  The  bill  ad- 
ditionally provides  substantial  penalties  for 
persons  who  counterfeit  documents  used  to 
establish  employment  authorization,  and  for 
persons  who  use  documents  relating  to  an- 
other person. 

I.  Section  201(1).  This  subsection  Includes 
a  provision  exempting  certain  employers 
from  coverage  by  this  bill.  An  employer  who 
can  establish  that  he  did  not  employ  four 
or  more  persons,  at  the  time  the  unauthorized 
alien  was  hired  Is  not  subject  to  the  penal- 
ties and  fines  tacorporated  In  this  bill.  This 
procedure  requires  an  employer  to  come 
forward  with  evidence  that  he  Is  not  a 
"fo'-ir-or-more-person  employer"  once  It  Is 
established  by  the  government  that  he  has 
employed  an  alien  who  does  not  have  em- 
ployment authorization,  or  who  is  not  a  law- 
ful permanent  resident.  This  approach  is 
considered  necessary  to  establish  that  the 
emp'oyer  meets  the  numerical  limitations 
of  the  bill's  coverage.  Employers  should  be 
easily  able  to  establish  the  employment  his- 
tory of  their  business  from  business  records 
such  as  tax  returns,  PICA  statements,  and 
other  means,  which  will  show  the  employ- 
ment level  at  the  time  of  and  prior  to  the 
violation.  The  evidence  will  be  provided  from 
ordinary  business  records,  which  will  not 
Impose  additional  record-keeping  burdens  on 
en^iloyers. 

II.  Section  201(2).  This  subsection  pro- 
vides for  a  $600  fine  for  the  first  violation, 
and  a  $1,000  fine  for  each  subsequent  viola- 
tion, for  each  alien  employed  In  violation  of 
this  section.  It  Is  anticipated  that  a  district 
director  of  the  Service  would  issue  a  notice 
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of  Intent  ti  fine,  slmlUr  to  th«t  Usued  pres- 
ently In  flae  casea  under  section  273  of  the 
Act.  The  etnployer  wculd  be  sllowed  to  re- 
spond In  '^tlng  If  the  fine  was  not  con- 
tested, or  to  request  a  hearing  before  an 
Inunlgratloh  jud^^  If  the  fine  was  contested. 
In  the  latter  case,  an  evidentiary  hearing 
would  be  conducted  as  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions Issue^  by  the  Attorney  General,  with 
the  emplo^r  represented  by  counsel  If  he 
so  chooses.  Any  fine  levied  would  be  payable 
to  the  district  director  of  the  Service  district 
where  the  vtolatlon  occurred.  Payment  could 
be  enforced  by  civil  suit  brought  In  a  United 
States  district  court.  While  the  employment 
of  Illegal  aliens  Is  not  a  crime,  the  fine  that 
win  be  lmpf>sed  upon  employers  who  violate 
this  provision  la  designed  to  defray  the  cost 
to  the  Oov^mment  of  detecting  vlolatori 

m.  Section  ;i01(3).  This  provision  is 
aimed  at  tie  employer  who  is  a  persistent 
employer  o^  Illegal  aliens,  who  engages  in 
a  "pattern  or  practice"  of  such  employment. 
The  term  ^pattern  or  practice"  has  been 
used  In  otQer  federal  statutes  such  as  the 
ClvU  Right*  Act  of  1964  (42  VS.C.  2000e-fl) 
and  the  Fall'  Housing  Act  of  1988  (42  VS.C. 
3613).  Hlrlnk  practices  prior  to  the  effective 
date  will  ^e  considered  In  establishing 
whether  a  'tpattem  or  practice"  exists.  The 
Oovemmentl  will  be  required  to  show  more 
than  accldettal.  isolated  or  sporadic  hlrlngs 
of  aliens  not  authorized  employment.  Upon 
determination  by  the  district  court  that  a 
"pattern  or  I  practice"  exists,  the  employer 
may  be  enjbined  from   this  activity. 

rv.  Section  201(4).  This  provision  estab- 
lishes a  presumption  of  "knowing"  employ- 
the  employer  does  not  request 
documentation   that   the   alien 


fraudulent  use  of  valid  documents.  A  95,000 
fine  or  Ave  years  imprisonment,  or  both,  may 
be  imposed  upon  conviction. 

X.  Section  203.  Date  of  enactment  of  this 
TlUe. 

XI.  Section  204.  The  title  of  this  Title  will 
be  the  Unlawful  Employment  of  Aliens  Act 
of  19S1. 

TTTLX   m:    djaAN/RAiriAM  TUfPOaAXT 
USIDBNT  STATUS  ACT  OF  ISSI 


ment  where 
and  obtain 

Is  authorlzil  employment  in  the  United 
States.  This  provision  will  place  on  an  em- 
ployer a  duly  to  Inquire  into  the  employ- 
ment status!  of  all  persons  who  apply  for 
employment. 

V.  Section  201  (5) .  This  subsection  directs 
the  Attorney' General  to  establish  regulations 
lmplementln(g  a  standard  employment  form 
used  to  determine  a  Job  applicant's  employ- 
ment status;  This  form  will  list  the  docu- 
ments to  be  Presented  to  establish  the  appli- 
cant's statui  such  as  an  alien  registration 
receipt  card.]  birth  certiUcates  or  passports. 
The  employe^  and  the  applicant  will  sign  the 
form.  An  employer  would  be  obligated  to 
retain  the  fonns  for  inspection  by  an  immi- 
gration offlci-  for  the  duration  of  the  per- 
son's employment,  and  for  one  year  follow- 
ing the  temilnatlon  of  employment 

VI.  Sectloa  201(6).  Under  section  6(b) 
(6)  of  the  P»rm  Labor  Contractor  Registra- 
tion Act  (PI^RA),  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
could  refuse  I  to  issue  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration to  an*  farm  labor  contractor  who  has 
employed  ad  illegal  alien.  Section  6P  o* 
FLORA  provides  that  a  farm  labor  contractor 
is  subject  to  1  civil  and  criminal  penalties  if 
the  contractor  employs  an  illegal  alien. 

VII.  Sectlo|i  201  (2)e.  This  provision  pre- 
empts any  st^te  or  local  laws  which  may  be 
enacted  to  penalize  employers  who  employ 
aliens  without  employment  authorization. 

Vni.  Sectlcfe  202.  A  new  section  275(b)  of 
the  Act  is  added  to  provide  for  criminal  pen- 
alties for  persons  who  fraudulently  duplicate 
or  copy  docuilients  used  to  establish  citizen- 
ship, permanent  resident  status  or  employ- 
ment author!  »tion  granted  by  the  Attorney 
General.  Peraans  who  present  or  use  such 
fraudulent  documents  are  subject  to  the 
same  penalties,  which  consist  of  a  fine  up  to 
«5,000  or  five  years  Imprisonment,  or  both. 

IX.  Section  202rc).  This  new  subsection 
penalizes  aliens  who  are  not  authorized  em- 
ployment In  the  United  SUtes  who  present 
documents  of  another  person  who  Is  author- 
teed  employnnent  or  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
UnltM  SUtesl  This  penalty  ^ould  deter  the 


Section  301   of  the  bill   grant*  "Cuban/ 
Haitian  Temporary  Resident"  status  to  Cu- 
bans who  were  paroled  into  the  United  State* 
between  April  20.  1930,  and  January  1,  1981, 
or  who  had  applications  for  asylum  pend- 
ing with  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  on  December  31,  1980.  and  to  Hai- 
tians who  were  (I)  subjects  of  exclusion  or 
deportation    proceedings    on    December    31, 
1980.  or  (2)   were  paroled  into  the  United 
States  before  December  31.  1980,  or  (3)  who 
had  applications  for  asylum  pending  on  De- 
cember 31,   1980.   Cuban/Haitian  temporary 
resident  statiu  would  be  granted  beginning 
60  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
Attorney  General  would  be  authorized  to 
deny     Cuban/Haitian     temporary     resident 
statu*  to.  or  terminate  the  status  of,  any 
alien  who  is  excludable  under  section  212(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.    1182).    with    certain    exceptions.    It 
allow*  the  Attorney  General  to  deny  tempo- 
rary resident  status  to  detainees.  This  sec- 
tion would  also  permit  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  authorize  Cuban/Haitian  temporary 
resident  to   engage   in   employment  In  the 
United  States.  Subsection  (d)  provides  that, 
notwithstanding  that  this  section  gives  legal 
status  to  these  aliens,  the  penalty  provisions 
of  section  273  and  section  274  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  would  still  apply 
to  the  boat  captains  who  brought  them  in. 
The  section  provides  that  aliens  granted 
Cuban/Haitian    temporary    resident    status 
must   register    with    the    Attorney    General 
every  three  years  and  makes  them  Ineligible 
for  any  government  benefits  Including  bene- 
fits under  the  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1980. 
Section  302  provides  for  detention  of  aliens 
denied    Cuban/Haitian    temporary    resident 
status  until  a  final  determination  of  admis- 
sibility Is  made,  or  pending  determination, 
so  that  an  alien  may  be  detained  for  an  in- 
determinate period.  The  section  limits  Judi- 
cial review  of  such  detention  to  habeas  cor- 
pus proceedings  on  the  question  of  whether 
that   person    falls   within    the   category   of 
aliens  subject  to  exclusion.  Persons  eligible 
for  deportation  proceedings  would  be  proc- 
essed under  section  342,  as  presently.  The 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act    will    not    apply    to    determinations   of 
admissibility. 

Section  303  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  adjust  the  status  of  a  Cuban/Haitian 
temporary  resident  to  that  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence 
after  the  alien  has  maintained  temporary 
resident  status  for  five  years.  The  Cuban/ 
Haitian  temporary  resident  may  be  denied 
adjustment  if  he  Is  firmly  resettled  In  an- 
other country  or  inadmissible  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.8.C. 
1182).  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  waive  grounds  for  exclusion  (with  the 
exception  of  the  provisions  regarding  na- 
tional security,  association  with  the  Nazi 
government  or  trafficking  in  narcotics)  for 
humanitarian  purposes,  to  assure  family 
unity,  or  when  it  otherwise  would  be  in 
the  public  Interest.  TTese  a'.'Justments 
would  not  count  against  the  numerical  limi- 
tation* of  the  Inunigratlon  and  Nationality 
Act. 

Section  304  terminates  asylum  proceedings 
for  all  temporary  residents  who  have  not 
been  granted  asylum  under  section  208  of 


the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1158)  as  of  the  date  they  are  granted 
Cuban/Haitian  temporary  resident  status. 
Those  aliens  granted  asylum  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  -ctIH  retain  their  sta- 
ttu  and  will  also  be  granted  Cuban/Haitian 
temporary  resident  stattu  If  eligible  under 
this  Act.  For  purposes  of  adjustment  of 
status  and  family  reunification,  such  aliens 
will  be  treated  as  Cuban/Haitian  temporary 
residents. 

Section  306  repeals  the  Cuban  Refugee 
Adjustment  Act,  PX.  89-732.  Under  PX.  89- 
733,  the  Cubans  would  otherwise  be  eligible 
for  adjiutment  once  they  complete  a  year 
of  physical  presence. 

Section  306  authorizes  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  307.  The  title  of  the  Act. 

TITtiE    IV:    TRB    FAn    AND    EAFLUlllOPS    APPSAL, 
ASTLTTIf ,  AKD  CXCLTTSIOW  ACT  OP  ttSl 

This  title  addresses  three  major  aspect*  of 
the  immigration  law :  exclusion,  appeals,  and 
asylum.  The  changes  made  In  exstlng  laws, 
plus    additional    provisions    should    provide 
for  a  speedier  and  more  efficient  resolution 
of  admissibility,  appeals,  and  asylum  claims. 
The    appeal    provisions    shorten    the    time 
period  allowed  for  appeal  from  orders  of  de- 
portation, and  for  the  first  time  estobllsb 
a  30-day  appeal  period  for  other  adminis- 
trative decisions.  The  exclusion   provisions 
limit  the  categories  of  aliens  who  may  re- 
quest an  exclusion  hearing  before  an  immi- 
gration Judge.  For  example,  persons  who  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  United  States  without 
any  valid  documentation,  or  alien  crewmen 
or  stowaways  will  have  their  admissibility 
determined  by  an  immigration  inspector.  An 
excluded  alien  may  be  returned  to  the  coun- 
try where  he  boarded  the  aircraft  or  vessel 
or  to  any  other  country  or  place  designated 
in  the  amended  section  237.  Under  the  pres- 
ent provisions,  the  government  Is  often  un- 
able   to   exclude   and   deport    an   alien,   as 
{!e->orta*ion    mav   on'y   be   to   the    country 
"whence  the  alien  came".  The  asylum  provi- 
sions establish  an  "asylum  offlcer"  who  will 
adjudicate  all  such  claims  In  a  nonsdver- 
sarlal  setting.  Limits  are  imposed  on  the  time 
during  which  an  application  may  be  made, 
and  the  conditions  for  reopening  the  applU 
cation.  The  asylum  provlslors  are  made  con- 
sistent with  'he  refuse?  nrovisions  of  section 
207  m  regard  to  eligibility.  Finally,  review 
of  asylum  applications  is  limited:   there  Is 
no    administrative    review    except    through 
certification,  and  Judicial  review  is  nrovlded 
for  only  In  the  context  of  the  review  of  a 
final  order  of  deportation  or  exclusion. 

Section  106a  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  8  use.  110.5a  is  amended  to 
shorten  the  time  period  within  which  a  de- 
portation order  may  be  appealed  from  six 
months,  to  30  days,  under  the  current  pro- 
vision, many  deportable  aliens  postpone 
their  apnesl  for  five  mon'-hs  or  more,  and 
then  submit  a  frivolous  appeal.  The  filing 
of  the  appeal  serves  as  an  automatic  stay. 
With  the  present  backloe  in  the  courts  of 
appeal,  the  net  result  Is  to  award  a  deport- 
able alien  extra  time  in  the  United  States. 
Shortening  the  appeal  period  to  30  days  will 
speed  up  the  deportation  process,  and  will 
not  adversely  affect  an  alien's  legitimate 
defense  of  a  deportation  order. 

Section  279  of  the  Act,  8  U.SC.  1329,  Is 
amended  to  provide  for  a  30  day  appeal 
period  to  contest  an  administrative  action 
arising  imder  the  immigration  statutes  or 
regulations.  Under  the  present  provision, 
which  specifies  no  apne.il  UtpU.  deportable 
aliens  have  been  able  to  frustrate  the  depor- 
tation process  by  filing  suit  contesting  ad- 
ministrative actions,  such  as  denial  of 
student  reinstatement,  after  the  deportation 
process  has  been  completed,  and  after  they 
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have  received  final  orders  of  deportation.  The 
proposed  30  day  appeal  period  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  proposed  section  106a. 

Section  308(a)  (1)  Incorporates  the  present 
provision  that  any  alien  physically  present 
In  the  United  States  may  apply  for  asylum, 
regardless  of  his  means  of  entry,  or  the  legal- 
ity of  his  status.  This  subsection  additionally 
specifics  that  an  asylum  offlcer  will  deter- 
mine eligibility  for  asylum,  and  bars  certain 
categories  of  aliens  from  receiving  a  grant 
of  asylum.  Persons  firmly  resettled  In  a  for- 
eign country  will  not  be  eligible  for  asylum. 
Aliens  Inadmissible  under  paragraphs  (27). 
(29) ,  or  (33) .  and  so  much  of  paragraph  (23) 
as  relates  to  trafficking  in  narcotics,  of  sec- 
tion 312(a)  will  not  be  eligible  for  asylum. 
The  addition  of  these  two  bars  to  ellglbUity 
win  result  In  an  asylum  provision  which  Is 
consistent  with  the  refiigee  provisions  of 
section  307  of  the  Act,  8  U.S.C.  11S7.  It  should 
also  do  away  with  the  present  somewhat 
anomalous  altuaiMon  where  aliens  may  be 
granted  asylum,  without  regard  to  these  pro- 
visions, but  then  are  rendered  ineligible  for 
adjustment  of  status  to  permanent  residence 
imder  section  209(b)  of  the  Act.  This  subsec- 
tion also  bars  a  grant  of  asylum  to  an  alien 
who  has  been  convicted  of  a  partlculvly 
serious  crime  and  constitutes  a  danger  to  the 
community,  as  well  as  an  alien  for  whom 
there  is  serious  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
committed  a  serlotis  nonpoUtlcal  crime  out- 
side the  United  States  prior  to  arrival.  These 
bars  are  consistent  with  the  UN  Convention 
Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  and  are 
presently  Incorporated  In  section  243(h)  of 
the  Act.  which  Is  repealed.  The  United  States 
Is  not  obligated  to  grant  refugee  status  to 
persons  committing  acts  of  this  type. 

Subsection  208(a)  (2)  provides  for  an 
"asylum  officer"  to  adjudicate  asylum  claims. 
This  offlcer  would  serve  at  the  direction  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Service,  and  would 
be  specifically  trained  to  adjudicate  asylum 
claims  In  a  nonadversarlal  setting.  The  pres- 
ent system  allows  an  alien  to  make  succes- 
sive applications  to  the  district  director  and 
to  an  Immigration  Judge,  leading  to  a  time- 
consuming  process.  The  asylum  offlcer  would 
preside  as  a  hearing  offlcer,  and  would  inter- 
view witnesses  and  consider  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  applicant,  as  well  as  Informa- 
tion provided  at  the  asylum  offlcer's  request 
by  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of 
State.  Counsel's  participation  woxild  be 
limited  to  advising  the  applicant,  and  not 
otherwise  presenting  evidence,  or  acting  as 
an  advocate.  The  asylum  offlcer's  determina- 
tion would  be  administratively  final,  except 
in  instances  where  the  Attorney  General  or 
Commissioner  determined  that  certification 
of  the  application  was  appropriate.  In  such 
cases,  the  asyl\im  officer's  determination  to 
either  grant  or  deny  asylum  could  be 
reversed. 

Subsection  308(a)  (3)  places  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  applicant.  No  such  provision 
exists  In  the  present  asylum  statute.  This 
provision  codifies  the  administrative  inter- 
pretations of  the  Board  of  Immlgrution  Ap- 
peals, and  Is  consistent  with  the  UN  Conven- 
tion Relating  to  the  Status  of  Reiugees. 

Subsection  208(a)  (4)  bars  the  deportation 
of  an  alien  to  a  country  or  place  where  he 
will  suffer  persecution,  thus  Incorporating 
the  major  provision  of  the  present  section 
243(h)  of  the  Act.  This  rection  satisfies  the 
standards  of  Article  33  of  the  UN  Convention 
Relating  to  the  Statui  of  Refugees,  by  pre- 
venting the  "refoulement"  of  refugees  to  a 
country  or  place  of  persecution. 

Subsection  208(a)  (S)  provides  that  an 
alien  brought  Into  asylum  or  deportation 
proceedings,  who  has  not  previously  made 
a  claim  to  asylum,  must  apply  for  aaylum 


within  14  days  of  the  notice  Instituting  the 
proceedings.  If  a  timely  claim  Is  not  made, 
the  applicant  must  make  a  clear  showing 
of  changed  circumstances  In  the  country  of 
alleged  persecution. 

Subsection  a08(a)  (6)  prohibit*  reopening 
of  asylum  or  deportation  proceedings  before 
the  asylum  offlcer  except  upon  a  clear  show- 
ing of  changed  circumstances  in  the  country 
of  alleged  persecution.  This  provision  enables 
fle.xiilllty  in  cases  where  the  alien  originally 
lacked  sufficient  evidence  of  persecution,  but 
where  conditions  In  the  coimtry  may  have 
since  changed. 

Subsection  208(b)  provides  for  termina- 
tion of  asylum  status  if  circumstances 
change  in  the  country  of  persecution  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  applicant  need  no  longer 
fear  persecution  upon  return.  ^Ms  subsec- 
tion also  adds  a  provision  allowing  termina- 
tion of  asylum  status  If  the  alien  waa  not  a 
refugee  at  the  time  he  was  granted  asylum. 
This  Is  a  parallel  provision  to  section  207  of 
the  Act.  Additionally,  it  allows  for  termina- 
tion If  It  is  determined  that  the  alien  Is  no 
longer  eligible  for  asylum  for  any  of  the  rea- 
sons which  Initially  bar  a  grant  of  asylum. 
TTiese  provisions  are  presently  Incorporated 
in  the  asylum  regulations,  but  have  no  stat- 
utory basis,  except  by  analogy  to  section 
343(h). 

Subsection  208(c)  Incorporates  the  present 
provisions  of  section  108(c)  of  the  Act.  which 
accord  derivative  asylum  status  to  the 
spouses  or  child  of  the  person  granted 
asylum. 

Subsection  208(d)  provide*  that  Judicial 
review  of  an  asylum  claim  is  reviewable  in 
the  context  of  Judicial  review  of  an  order  of 
exclusion  or  deportation  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 106(a)  of  the  Act.  8  U.S.C.  1105a,  and 
that  a  claim  is  not  reviewable  under  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The  standard 
for  review  Is  that  the  denial  of  the  asylum 
application  was  arbitrary  or  capricious,  or 
otherwise  not  in  accordance  with  law.  This 
provision  wUl  allow  review  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  asylum  claims  made  by  aliens  who 
are  placed  in  deportation  or  exclusion  pro- 
ceedings, but  will  not  provide  for  Judicial 
review  of  asylum  claims  by  persons  who 
maintain  a  lawful  status  in  the  United 
States.  This  provision  does  not  address  the 
use  of  petitions  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
which  will  probably  continue  to  provide  an 
additional  means  of  review  for  all  aliens 
taken  into  custody  following  a  finding  of 
excludiWllty  or  deporta.bllity. 

Section  304  amends  section  23S(b)  to  pro- 
vide that  any  alien  who  presents  himself  for 
inspection  by  an  immigration  offlcer  may  be 
summarily  excluded  from  admission  by  that 
Immigration  offlcer  If  the  alien  does  not  pre- 
sent any  documentation  to  support  a  claim 
that  he  Is  admissible  to  the  United  States. 

An  alien  seeking  entry  has  only  those 
rights  which  Congress  determines  should  be 
extended  to  him.  Knauff  v.  Shaughnessy,  338 
VS.  537  (1960).  Currently,  exclusion  pro- 
ceedings are  prescribed  by  section  236  of 
the  Act.  That  section  provides  for  a  hearing 
before  an  immigration  Judge  and  requires 
that  a  complete  record  of  the  testimony  and 
evidence  be  kept.  Section  202  of  the  y>ct  pro- 
vides right  of  counsel  (at  no  expense  to  the 
Government)  for  p.ny  ellen  in  pn  exclusion 
proceeding.  Under  8  CJ.R.  236.2,  the  immi- 
gration Judge  must  advise  the  alien  of  his 
right  to  counsel  of  his  choice  and  of  the 
availability  of  free  legal  services.  A  decision 
by  the  immigration  Judge  that  the  alien  Is 
excludable  is  appealable  to  the  Attorney 
General  under  section  236 (b) . 

The  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  was 
created  by  the  Attorney  General  administra- 
tively to  hear  such  appeals  (8  CJ-R.  Part  3). 
Under  8  C.F.R.  236.7,  the  alien  has  13  days 


after  a  written  decision  of  exclusion  Is  mailed 
to  file  an  appeal  with  the  BIA.  An  appeal 
from  an  oral  decision  of  exclusion  must  be 
taken  Immediately  after  the  decision  Is  ren- 
dered. On  request,  the  BIA  must  schedule 
oral  hearings  on  the  appeal.  BIA  decisions 
must  be  issued  in  writing.  Under  section  106 
(b)  of  the  Act.  an  alien  under  a  final  order  of 
exclusion  by  the  BIA  may  obtain  Judicial  re- 
view only  by  habeas  corpus  proceedings. 

These  procedures  are  available  to  any  alien, 
regardless  of  his  claim.  This  proposal  will 
streamline  those  proceedings  when  an  alien 
cannot  present  any  documentation  to  sup- 
port a  claim  of  admissibility.  Under  cur- 
rently available  procedures,  those  aliens  de- 
nied entry  under  this  provision  who  have  a 
claim  to  admission  but  who  have  lost  their 
documents  may  go  to  the  U.S.  consular  offl- 
cer and  apply  for  a  special  Immigrant  visa. 

Section  405  amends  section  237  to  elimin- 
ate the  problems  caused  by  the  current  law 
which  specifies  that  an  alien  orderd  excluded 
from  the  United  States  may  be  returned  only 
to  the  "country  whence  he  came."  Decision- 
al law  has  defined  "the  country  whence  he 
came"  as  the  country  where  the  alien  last 
had  a  place  of  abode.  When,  however,  that 
country  does  not  recognize  the  alien's  right 
to  return,  the  United  States  Government  has 
no  discretion  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  apply  to  a  second  coun- 
try which  may  be  willing  to  accept  the  alien 
as  a  deportee.  In  contrast,  when  an  alien 
illegally  In  the  United  States  is  ordered  ar- 
rested and  deported  following  an  expulsion 
hearing,  section  243(a)  of  the  Act  (8  UB.C. 
1253(a) )  provides  that  if  the  country  first 
designated  will  not  accept  the  alien,  appli- 
cation may  be  made  to  other  countries.  This 
amendment  would  provide  similar  options 
with  respect  to  aliens  who  have  been  ordered 
excluded  and  deported.  It  will  also  eliminate 
the  confusing  term  "whence  he  came"  and 
make  It  clear  to  which  coimtry  deportation 
initially  would  be  sought. 

Section  406  repeals  section  243(b)  In  its 
entirety.  As  long  as  this  withholding  provi- 
sion exists,  each  alien  will  have  two  means 
of  applying  for  asylum  In  the  United  States. 
With  the  incorporation  of  the  new  subsection 
208(a)  (4) ,  which  bars  deportation  to  a  coun- 
try or  place  of  persecution,  there  is  no  need 
for  withholding  of  deportation.  In  practice, 
the  existence  of  both  applications  has  led 
to  conftision,  as  Inunlgratlon  Judges  appar- 
ertly  have  the  option  of  granting  either 
asylum  or  withholding.  The  reality  of  the 
situation  is  that  few  if  any  aliens  granted 
withholding  ever  leave  the  United  States.  It 
is  also  incongruous  to  have  a  mandatory 
withholding  provision  and  a  discretionary 
asylum  provision. 
TRxs  v:  THE  nnnffB*TT  visas  rot  camaba  akd 

lOXICO  ACT 

Section  501(a)  would  amend  section  301 
(a)  of  the  Act  to  create  separate  numerical 
iimltatlons  of  40.000  each  on  Immigration 
from  Canada  and  Mexico,  our  two  contiguous 
neighbors.  The  overall  limitation  on  immi- 
gration from  the  rest  of  the  world  would  be 
reduced  from  270.000  to  230,000. 

Under  this  proposal  qualified  Immigrants 
from  each  of  the  two  countries  would  com- 
pete for  Immigration  only  among  themselves. 
The  substantive  rules  for  qualification  to 
immigrate  would  remain  unchanged,  as 
would  the  apportionment  of  the  respective 
limitations  among  the  various  classes  of 
qualified  immigrants  (preference  and  non- 
preference)  set  forth  in  section  203(a)  of  the 
Act. 

This  proposal  also  contains  provisions  for 
Increasing  the  limitation  for  either  Canada 
or  Mexico  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount.  If  any.  unused  by  the  other  country. 
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glveti  fUcaJ  yaar,  Unmlcntloa  under 

the  40.00U  ueutatlon  from  either  country  fell 
below  the  401U00  mulmum.  in  the  next  tK»\ 
ye*r  the  llqilt«tlon  for  the  other  country 
could  be  ln«rease<l  by  «n  amotmt  equal  to 
the  previous  year'i  shortfall.  i.n  no  case,  how* 
aver,  would  the  basic  40,000  limitation  for 
either  countty  be  reduced. 

As  a  example,  in  the  first  year  of  operation 
of  this  proi]osed  system  the  limitation  lor 
each  country  would  be  40.000.  If.  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  immigration  from  Canada  bad 
reached  only  26,000.  then  in  the  second  year 
the  limitation  for  Canada  would  again  be 
40.000.  but  Qie  limitation  for  Mexico  would 
be  55.000 — tke  basic  40.000  plus  15.000  (the 
difference  b«Rween  40,000  and  Canada's  pre- 
vious year  u«age  of  25,000). 

This  calculation  of  the  limitation  would 
be  made  eaA  year  on  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  (evel  of  inmilgratlon.  In  theory, 
U  Immigration  from  both  countries  fell  be- 
low 40,000  14  any  fiscal  year,  both  countries 
would  be  entitled  to  an  increase  In  the  next 
year.  It  Is  unHlkely.  however,  that  such  a  sit- 
uation wouldi  occur. 

Section  50}  (b)  would  make  a  conforming 
technical  amiendment  In  section  203(a). 

TITLS    VI:    TH^    TEMPOaART    MEXICAN    WOBKXBS 
ACT 

Section  601  would  esUbllsh  a  two-year 
program  for  the  admission  of  nationals  of 
Mexico  for  <mployineDt  in  Jobs  for  which 
there  is  a  sh(  irtage  of  domestic  workers.  The 
Jobs  could  te  In  any  field,  skilled  or  un- 
skilled, provided  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
available  labor.  Because  the  program  Is  a 
pilot  project  and  Is  Intended  as  a  test.  It 
would  not  or  ly  be  limited  In  time  to  a  two- 
year  period,  but  also  be  limited  In  size  to 
60.000  worker  s  per  year. 

Under  thq  proposal,  the  participating 
states  of  the  'United  States  would  determine 
for  each  fiscal  year  the  occupations  In  each 
state  for  whlph  there  is  an  adequate  supply 
at  workers.  Also,  each  participating  state 
would  estimate  the  number  of  alien  workers 
for  whom  employment  might  be  available  In 
other  occupations  within  the  state  without 
adverse  eSeci  on  the  labor  market  in  the 
state.  These  Estimates  would  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  who  would  total 
them.  If  tbejl  amounted  to  a  grand  total  of 
60,000  or  lest,  the  Secretary  would  simply 
assign  aa  eaclt  state's  share  the  number  esti- 
mated by  thf  state.  If  the  grand  total  ex- 
ceeded 50,00(],  tbe  Secretary  would  assign 
as  each  stateTs  share  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  50,000! total,  taking  Into  account  the 
size  of  the  stage's  total  request. 

An  employer  desiring  to  hire  *  Mexican 
worker  underj  this  program  wo\iId  apply  to 
the  Oovemoi  of  the  state.  The  Governor 
would  verify  ihat  the  proposed  Job  Is  not  In 
an  occupatloti  Included  on  the  "adequate 
supply  of  lab^r  list"  for  the  state  In  which 
tbe  Job  Is  loOated  and  that  the  number  of 
approvals  for{  that  year  for  that  state  had 
not  reached  the  number  assigned  for  that 
state.  After  Verifying  these  two  Items,  he 
would  then  s<  nd  the  application  to  the  con- 
sulate In  Mexico  at  which  a  worker  desig- 
nated by  th4  employer  will  apply  for  an 
entry  visa. 

The  consul  I  will  verify  that  the  worker  is 
generally  adnlsslble  under  the  immigration 


law  and.  If  so. 


Issue  a  visa.  When  the  worker 


applies  to  eilter  this  country  he  will  be 
admitted  for  a  period  of  itp  to  twelve 
months.  Durlig  the  period  of  employment, 
the  worker  would  be  allowed  to  travel  back 
to  Mexico  for  short  visits  and  return  to  his 
Job. 

If  the  worker  desired  to  change  jobs  after 
sdmlsslon,  hli  new  employer  would  apply  to 
the  Governor  of  the  state  In  which  the  new 
Job  Is  located!  'or  permlsaton  to  do  so.  Tbe 


Oovemor  would  grant  the  permission  IX  tbe 
new  Job  was  not  Included  on  the  "adequate 
supply  of  labor  list"  for  the  state  In  which 
the  Job  was  located  (either  the  same  state 
or  another  and  either  the  same  type  of  Job 
or  a  different  type).  The  numerical  limit 
on  the  number  per  state  would  not  apply  to 
requests  to  change  employment. 

Mexican  workers  admitted  under  this  pro- 
gram would  not  be  allowed  to  bring  their 
families  with  them  and  would  be  Ineligible 
to  receive  a  number  of  social  benefits  which 
citizen  and  permanent  resident  workers  can 
receive.  On  the  other  hand,  these  Mexican 
workers  would  find  themselves  significantly 
better  oS  than  they  now  are  as  workers  here 
without  lawful  status  or  a  legal  right  to  be 
employed.  First,  they  would  have  the  legal 
right  to  be  employed  In  the  Jobs  they  have 
and  would  have  obtained  those  Jobs  through 
a  formal,  open  procedvire.  Also,  and  perhaps 
even  more  Important,  they  would  be  al- 
lowed to  change  Jobs  legally  under  a  simple 
procedure.  This  second  feature  will  do  much 
to  eliminate  the  exploitation  which  now 
often  takes  place. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Interests 
of  citizen  and  permanent  resident  workers 
are  protected  by  the  requirement  that  the 
Mexican  worker  not  be  employed  In  Jobs  for 
which  there  Is  an  adequate  supply  of  Amer- 
ican workers. 

Mexican  workers  admitted  under  this  pro- 
gram who  violate  the  terms  of  their  admis- 
sion (for  example,  by  takmg  a  Job  In  a  listed 
occupation  or  by  staying  longer  than  per- 
mitted) would  not  only  be  subject  to  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Immigration  law 
regarding  deportation,  but  would  also  be 
prohibited  from  future  participation  In  this 
program.  Also,  participants  in  this  program 
would  be  barred  from  certain  general  bene- 
fits under  the  Immigration  law  such  as  ad- 
justment of  status  to  permanent  resident, 
suspension  of  deportation  sind  change  to 
another  nonimmigrant  classification. 

RTLX    Vn:     TBE    UCMICKATION    EMEXCEIfCT    ACT 

Declaration  of  the  emergency 
Section  340A(a)  allows  tbe  President  to 
declare  an  Immigration  emergency  If,  In  his 
Judgment,  a  substantial  number  of  undocu- 
mented aliens  are  about  to  embark  or  have 
embarked  for  the  United  States,  and  the 
procedures  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  or  the  resources  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  would  be 
Inadequate  to  respond  to  the  expected  in- 
flux. The  triggering  criteria  have  been 
broadly  worded  to  allow  the  President  rea- 
sonable flexibility.  Clearly,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral  would  play 
key  roles  In  advising  the  President  concern- 
ing tbe  need  for  and  the  consequences  of 
declaring  an  emergency. 

The  language  pertaining  to  a  "substan- 
tial number"  of  aliens  is  necessarily  inex- 
act. The  President  could  not  have  expected 
to  have  precise  estimates  of  the  number  of 
undocumented  aliens  who  may  be  about 
to  travel  to  the  United  States.  The  phrase 
"substantial  number"  would  clearly  permit 
the  declaration  of  an  Immigration  emer- 
gency in  response  to  a  situation  such  as 
existed  before  the  1080  Cuban  flotilla,  in 
which  well  over  100,000  aliens  came  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  not,  however,  intended 
that  declarations  of  emergencies  be  limited 
to  situations  Involving  the  exceptionally 
large  numbers  associated  with  the  1980  Cu- 
ban flotilla.  Rather,  It  Is  anticipated  that 
an  Immigration  emergency  could  be  declared 
even  If  only  a  few  thousand  aliens  were 
expected  to  arrive  over  the  course  of  sev- 
eral weeks.  Consequently,  a  key  factor  in 
assessing  the  need  for  Invoking  these  emer- 
gency powers  la  tbe  adequacy  of  tbe  response 


tbat  would  be  made  using  tbe  normal  exclu- 
sion and  asylum  procedures  of  tbe  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  and  tbe  avail- 
able  resources  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  On  the  other  band, 
while  serious  problems  exist  with  respect 
to  dally  illegal  border  crossings,  it  is  not 
exi>ected  that  such  activity  would  lead  to 
the  declaration  of  an  emergency  absent 
other  exceptional  circumstances. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  240A  provides 
that  within  forty-eight  hours  of  tbe  decla- 
ration of  an  Immigration  emergency  the 
FYeeldent  must  Iruorm  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  tbe  Senate  and  tbe  Speaker  of 
the  Rouse  of  his  reasons  for  Invoking  tbe 
emergency  provisions.  The  emergency  would 
end  automatically  after  130  dajrs,  or  earlier 
if  ordered  by  the  President,  tmleas  extended 
for  an  additional  130-day  period  or  periods 
by  the  President. 

Emergency  poteer* 
Section  340B  of  Uie  bill  sets  forth  the 
emergency  powers  snd  procedures  whloh 
could  be  Invoked  pursuant  to  a  declaration 
of  an  emergency.  Under  subsection  (a)(1), 
the  President  could  restrict  or  ban  the  travel 
of  vessels,  vehicles,  and  aircraft  to  a  desig- 
nated country  or  area.  This  would  deter  bueb 
vessels,  vehicles,  and  aircraft  from  picking  up 
undocumented  aliens  seeking  to  enter  the 
United  Sutes.  This  subsection  would  also 
authorize  the  Interception  of  vessels,  ve- 
hicles, and  aircraft  traveling  to  tbe  pro- 
hibited country  or  area  and  force  them  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  or  to  other 
reasonable  locations.  Intercepted  convey- 
ances not  likely  to  violate  the  travel  restric- 
tions could  be  allowed  to  proceed  freely  to 
other  places. 

Subsection  (a)  (1)  would  have  a  clear  Im- 
pact on  the  constitutionally  protected  right 
to  International  travel.  In  the  recent  decision 
of  Haig  V.  Agee.  —  VS.  —  (June  39.  1981), 
the  Supreme  Court  noted,  however,  that  "the 
freedom  to  travel  outside  the  United  States 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  right  to 
travel  within  the  United  States."  Slip  op.  p. 
25.  Quoting  from  Califano  v.  Aznovorian.  439 
U.S.  170.  176  (1978),  the  Court  stated: 

"Aznovorian  urges  tbat  the  freedom  of  in- 
ternational travel  Is  basically  equivalent  to 
the  constitutional  right  to  interstate  travel, 
recognized  by  this  Court  for  over  100  years. 
But  this  Court  has  often  pointed  out  the  cru- 
cial difference  between  the  freedom  to  travel 
internationally  and  tbe  right  at  InterstAte 
travel. 

"The  constitutional  right  of  Interstate 
travel  is  virtually  unqualified.  By  contrast 
the  "right"  of  International  travel  hw  been 
considered  to  be  no  more  than  an  aspect  of 
the  'Hlberty"  protected  by  tbe  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  As  such  this 
"right"  the  Court  has  held,  can  be  regulated 
within  the  bounds  of  due  process."  (Citations 
omitted.]  Slip  op.  pp.  25-26. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  Agee  dei-lslon.  that  tbe 
right  to  travel  outside  the  United  States  can 
be  restricted  subject  to  due  process  limita- 
tions. 

This  emergency  legislation  provides  the 
requisite  due  process  by  establishing  a  licens- 
ing process  In  section  240C  which  would 
allow  the  Oovemment  to  npfMX>ve  such  travel 
where  adenuate  safeguards  exist  to  Insure 
that  the  Government's  interests  are  pro- 
tected. The  provision  Is  tailored  to  address 
the  perceived  harm,  namely,  the  Influx  into 
the  United  States  of  a  large  number  of  visa- 
less  aliens.  Furthermore,  the  restriction  does 
not  unnecessarily  Infringe  on  the  right  nf 
travel,  because  Individuals  are  free  to  travel 
to  a  designated  foreign  country  or  geographi- 
cal area,  by  foreign  common  carriers  for  ex- 
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ample,  as  long  as  no  United  States  owned  or 
controlled  conveyances  are  transported  to 
tbe  designated  country  or  area.  Ccmpare 
ZemelTRutk.  381  U5. 1  (1969).  irtffc  Kent  v. 
DuOet.  367  UA  116  (1968) . 

Subsection  (a)  (3)  of  section  240B  is  in- 
tended to  permit  tbe  interception  of  vessels 
on  tbe  high  seas  and  to  permit  the  return  of 
any  aUena  or  vessels,  or  aircraft  carrying 
sucb  aliens  to  the  designated  country  or  to 
any  other  suitable  country  or  area.  The 
power  to  return  aliens  to  tbe  designated 
country  or  to  any  other  suitable  country 
or  area  should  be  administered  with  due 
regard  for  thU  nation's  international  obliga- 
tions related  to  refugees  and  tbe  granting 
of  asylum. 

Subsection  (a)  (3)  (1)  »nd  (11)  would  per- 
mit the  utilization  of  procedures  designed  to 
expedite  the  adjudication  of  exclusion  and 
asylum  proceedings.  It  would  not.  however, 
absolve  the  Government  from  the  respon- 
sibUity  to  make  admission  and  asylum  deter- 
minations, and  thus  should  not  amount  to 
an  abrogation  of  our  treaty  obligations  in 
thU  area.  One  of  tbe  primary  means  of  ex- 
pediting exclusion  procedures  is  tbe  elimina- 
tion of  the  requirement  tbat  an  immigration 
Judge  conduct  hearings. 

Since  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
to  set  up  procedures  for  making  excltislon 
and  asylum  determinations,  he  can  set  up 
different  procedures  for  different  types  of 
ctavt.  Thus,  those  undocumented  aliens  who 
claim  to  be  United  States  citizens  or  to  be 
lawfully  admitted  aliens  may  receive  differ- 
ent review  than  that  afforded  aliens  who 
have  no  colorable  claims  for  admission  into 
the  United  States. 

BubsecUon  (a)  (3)  (111)  would  authorize 
returning  an  alien  to  a  country,  other  than 
the  country  from  whence  he  came.  If  the 
Attorney  General  determines  tbat  It  would 
not  be  practicable  or  appropriate  to  return 
the  alien  to  the  country  from  which  he  came. 
Under  section  337  of  the  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1327), 
an  excluded  alien  must  be  returned  to  the 
co\mtry  from  "whence  he  came."  This  Uml- 
taUon  of  the  current  law  does  not  provide 
the  flexibility  needed  In  times  of  crisis.  Sub- 
section (a)  (3)  (Ui)  wUl  provide  flexibility  by 
permitting  the  Attorney  General  to  deport 
the  alien  to  his  native  land  even  if  that  Is 
not  the  country  "from  whence  he  came." 
or  to  any  country  which  Is  willing  to  accept 
the  excluded  alien.  As  stated  above,  in  the 
discussion  of  section  340B(a)  (3) .  the  depor- 
tation of  aliens  should  be  administered  with 
due  regard  for  this  nation's  International 
obligations  related  to  refugees  and  the 
granting  of  asyltun. 

Subsection  (a)  (3)  (It)  authorizes  tbe  At- 
torney Oeneral  to  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  an  alien  would  be 
admitted  to  tbe  United  States.  Tbe  posting 
of  a  iKjnd  with  sufficient  surety  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  ccndltlona  of  admis- 
sion Is  Bpeelflcally  autborlasd. 

Subsection  (a)  (3)  (v)  would  eliminate  Ju- 
dicial review  of  exclusion  and  asylum  deter- 
minations. For  years,  aliens  who  are  clearly 
not  entitled  to  enter  the  United  States  have 
come  here  and  be^n  able  to  remain  indefl- 
nltely  while  their  ca»e«  proceed  through  the 
labyrinth  of  administrative  snd  Judicial 
proceedings.  The  aliens  have  been  able  to 
take  advantage  of  court  ordered  or  auto- 
matic stays  of  deportation.  It  Is  obviously  In 
the  interest  of  such  aliens  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  procedural  and  Judicial  avenue 
available  to  them  reirardless  of  merits  of 
their  cases.  By  exoedttlne  tbe  administrative 
procedure  and  ellmlnatlne  Judicial  review 
of  the  administrative  decision,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  dispose  of  these  cases  much  more 
quickly  tban  Is  possible  under  current  law. 


Tbe  elimination  of  judicial  review  Is  a 
significant  step  and  has  been  taken  only 
after  serious  consideration.  Tbe  law  is  clear, 
however,  that  those  aliens  seeking  admission 
to  the  United  SUtes  b»ve  only  tbe  due  proc- 
ess rights  which  Congress  decides  to  give 
them.  KnauH  v.  ShAughnetiy.  338  U.S.  537 
(1960).  Moreover,  our  treaty  obligations 
with  respect  to  refugee  clalmanU  do  not 
mandate  any  particular  procedures  which 
must  be  followed  In  resolving  claims  of 
persecution. 

Subsection  (a)  (4)  of  section  340B  prorldes 
for  the  detention  of  every  alien,  except  those 
who  are  beyond  a  doubt  entitled  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Unlt«l  States,  pending  a  final 
determination  of  admlastblUty.  or  pending 
release  on  parole,  or  pending  deportation  If 
the  alien  U  found  excludable.  This  paragraph 
makes  clear  that  the  Attorney  General  has 
complete  discretion  as  to  where  sucb  aliens 
wlU  be  detained.  Including  federal  prisons 
where  appropriate.  This  paragraph  U  not  in- 
tended to  grant  the  Attorney  General  power 
to  direct  other  governmental  agencies  to 
ho»ise  detained  aUens.  The  power  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  request  assistance  from 
such  agencies  U  addressed  In  subsection  (c) 
of  section  240B. 

If  an  alien  Is  found  excludable  be  can  be 
detained  until  such  time  as  be  can  be  de- 
ported. Tbe  language  of  this  paragraph  Is 
also  intended  to  permit  the  indefinite  deten- 
tion of  the  alien  if  no  country  Is  willing  to 
accept  him.  such  as  occurred  in  the  Cuban 
flotilla  situation.  The  Attorney  General's  de- 
cision as  to  where  an  alien  should  be  detained 
Is  not  subject  to  Judicial  review;  however,  an 
alien  can  obtain  habeas  corpus  review  on  the 
Issue  of  whether  he  falls  within  the  category 
of  aliens  subject  to  detention. 

Subsection  (a)  (5)  of  section  240B  would 
exempt  actions  taken  during  an  immigra- 
tion emergency  from  the  restraints  of  the 
nation's  environmental  laws.  The  first  para- 
graph merely  references  existing  Presidential 
exemption  authority  tmder  tbe  Clean  Air 
Act.  Clean  Water  Act.  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act,  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
and  the  Noise  (Control  Act.  The  second  para- 
graph provides  the  President  with  additional 
exemption  authority  with  respect  to  other 
major  Federal  environmental  requirements. 
as  well  as  state  and  local  requirements,  but 
limits  that  authority  in  that  it  must  be 
closely  lied  to  the  demands  of  an  immigra- 
tion emergency.  The  third  paragraph  places 
limits  on  the  time  the  exemptions  can  re- 
main In  effect  but  in  no  event  can  they  last 
longer  than  one  year. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  should  be  able  to 
comply  after  a  year  with  environmental  re- 
quirements Burh  as  sewao«  discharge  from 
a  detention  facility.  If  this  wlU  not  be  pos- 
sible, legislation  granting  further  exemptions 
can  be  obtained  from  Congress. 

These  environmental  exemptions  will  al- 
low the  Government  to  deal  quickly  with  an 
emergency  without  litigants  impeding  those 
efforts  through  court  stays  and  Injunctions 
such  as  occurred  during  the  1980  Cuban  flo- 
tilla when  efforts  to  transfer  aliens  to  Fort 
Allen.  Puerto  Rico  were  blocked  by  a  court 
In'unction.  See  Commonvieatth  of  Puerto 
Rieo  T.  MusMe,  507  F.  Supp.  1038  (D.PJl. 
1981). 

Subsection  240B(b)  creates  special  emer- 
gency powers  which  would  allow  tbe  Presi- 
dent to  order  the  sealing  or  closing  of  roads 
or  harbors  if  necessary  to  prevent  the  ar- 
rival of  the  aUens  In  the  United  States.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  permit  au- 
thorities to  close  a  harbor  or  airport  before 
ships  or  planes  can  depart  for  the  purpose 
of  picking  up  aliens  and  bringing  them  to 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  roads  leading 


to  harbors,  for  example,  may  be  closed  in 
order  to  prevent  people  from  launching  their 
boats.  It  Is  obviously  easier  for  authorities 
to  quarantine  harbors  and  airports  and  to 
prevent  boata  and  planes  or  otbsr  convey- 
ances from  leaving,  than  it  Is  to  try  and 
Intercept  such  conveyances  once  they  bav* 
dispersed  or  have  entered  foreign  territory. 

During  tbe  time  a  harbor,  port  or  road  Is 
sealed.  It  will  be  left  to  tbe  designated 
agency  or  the  agency  which  Is  closing  tbe 
harbor,  port  or  road  to  determine  whether 
a  vessel,  vehicle  or  aircraft  will  be  aUowed 
to  depart  or  to  travel  on  such  road.  If  the 
facts  indicate  that  the  vessel,  or  aircraft  Is 
not  bound  for  the  designated  foreign  coun- 
try, then  permission  will  be  given  to  pro- 
ceed. The  burden,  however,  will  be  on  tbe 
party  seeking  permission  to  depart  to  ahow 
that  he  in  fact  Is  not  intending  to  go  to 
the  desif nated  foreign  country.  A  party  who 
is  denied  permission  to  depart  may  seek 
judicial  review  of  the  agency's  decision  In  a 
United  States  District  Conn.  Judicial  re- 
view prior  to  the  exhaustion  of  administra- 
tive remedies  can  be  obtained  if  a  party 
can  show  he  would  suffer  irreparable  injury 
should  his  departure  be  delayed.  Thus,  a 
captain  of  a  ship  with  perishable  cargo  will 
t>e  able  to  seek  immediate  Judicial  review  If 
It  appears  that  awaiting  a  final  administra- 
tive decision  would  by  Itself  result  In  loss  or 
spoilage  of  the  cargo. 

Subsection  (b)  (3)  provides  tbat  the 
agency  designated  by  the  President  shall  set 
up  procedures  to  be  followed  in  requesting 
departure  permission.  The  provision  recog- 
nizes, however,  that  there  may  be  no  pro- 
cedtires  established  for  granting  permission 
to  depart.  In  this  situation,  the  agency 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  closing  of  tbe 
harbor,  airport,  or  road  will  make  such  de- 
terminations. However  once  the  designated 
agency  establishes  procedures  for  obtaining 
departure  permission  these  procedures  wUl 
have  to  be  followed. 

Tbe  seallni;  of  harbors,  porta  or  roads,  will 
intarfere  with  the  right  to  travel.  As  dis- 
cussed previously,  however,  the  right  to 
travel  outside  the  United  States  Is  not  abso- 
lute and  can  be  restricted  where  the  limita- 
tion is  tailored  to  a  perceived  harm  and  does 
not  unneceswarilv  infringe  on  the  right  to 
travel,  and  where  the  necessary  due  procaas 
safegtiards  are  provided.  Haig  v.  Agee,  — 
U.S.  —  (June  29,  1981),  Slip  op.  pp.  35-36. 

Rome  constralnta  on  domestic  travel  may 
also  result  from  the  sealing  of  harbors  et 
airports  or  the  doslne  of  roads.  Individuals 
would,  of  course,  remain  free  to  travel  within 
the  United  States.  However.  It  Is  recopnlaed 
that  restricting  the  movement  of  convey- 
ances may  also  at  least  temporarily  restrict 
the  movement  of  the  persons  owning  or  us- 
Ine  those  conveyances. 

The  requirement  tbat  an  administrative 
dMslston  on  deparnire  permission  be  made 
within  72  hours  re<x)npl»e8  the  need  not  to 
unduly  restrain  domestic  travel,  as  well  as 
legitimate  International  travel.  Compelling 
Justlflcatlons  for  some  limitations  on  do- 
mestic travel,  moreover,  exist  because  of  tbe 
practical  enforcement  problems  ss«»clated 
with  tbe  Interdiction  of  wldelv  dispersed 
vessels,  alrcroft  In  flight,  and  vehicles  that 
have  entered  foreign  territory,  and  because 
of  the  Injury  to  the  United  States  which 
would  occur  If  a  mass  mleratlon  of  tmdocu- 
mented  aliens  were  to  take  place. 

Subsection  (e\  of  section  240B  autborlaes 
the  President  to  designate  an  agency  or  afcen- 
cies  which  are  to  be  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  emergency  provisions  once  they  have 
been  invoked  by  the  President,  in  sddlrion. 
state  or  local  agencies  or  any  civilian  Federal 
agency  may  be  called  on  for  assistance  The 
President  may  direct  that  any  component  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  provide  assist- 
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ance.  By  sxclflcally  permitting  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Kir  Force  to  enforce  these  provi- 
sions, any  problems  with  the  Posse  Comlta- 
tus  Act  are  eliminated.  State  and  local  agen- 
cies would  ^  called  upon  to  render  aid  with- 
in the  llmltp  of  their  general  competence  and 
would  not  ^  asked  to  make  asylum  and  ad- 
mlsslbllliy  fletermlnatlons. 

Subeectloti  (d)  grants  search  and  seizure 
powers  to  ^encles  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  emergency  legislation.  The  body  of 
law  governing  the  search  and  seizure  powers 
of  the  INS  land  Coast  Ouard  has  seen  some 
changes  In  tecent  years,  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  \o  define  the  permissible  limits  of 
law  enforcetnent  In  this  respect.  The  actual 
exercise  of  these  search  and  seizure  powers 
would,  however,  be  consistent  with  prevail- 
ing interpritatlons  of  the  Fourth  Amend 
ment. 

ent  law,  the  Ooast  Guard  hae 
ty  to  etop  and  Inspect  ships  lor 
atlons  of  various  laws.  See  19 
U.S.C.  1581  <a);  14  U.S.C.  89(a).  The  courts 
have  upbe^  against  Fourth  Amendment 
e  right  of  the  Coast  Ouard 
S.C.  89(a)  to  stop  and  board 
s  vessels  for  administrative  doc- 
umentation land  safety  checks  without  a  war- 
rant and  In  the  absence  of  suspicion  of 
criminal  ac^vlty.  United  States  v.  Arra.  C30 
t  Cir.  1980);  United  States  v. 
9  F.2d  862  (3d  Cir.  1980)  (ap- 
umentation  checks):  United 
States  v.  Hikon.  619  F.2d  127  (Ist  Cir.  1980): 
United  Statks  v.  Harper.  617  F.2d  35  (4th  Cir. 
1980) :  Unitid,  States  v.  Warren,  578  F.2d  1058, 
1064-1065  (atb  Cir.  1978)   (en  banc). 

"Hie  intrusion  justified  by  such  an  admin- 
istrative Inspection  is  limited.  The  scope  of 
permissible  Coast  Ouard  inspection  Is  re- 
stricted to  tiiose  matters  reasonably  relating 
to  checking  documentation  and  safety. 
United  Statks  v.  Arra,  sv.pra,  at  841  n.  6; 
United  Statts  v.  Demanett,  supra;  United 
States  V.  Rotbins.  623  F.2d  418.  420  (5th  Cir. 
1980) .  Howerer,  where  probable  cause  or  rea- 
sonable suspicion  of  criminal  sictlvity  arises 
during  suchlan  inspection,  the  inquiry  and 
search  may  be  appropriately  expanded.  See 
United  Statts  v.  Demanett,  supra;  United 
States  v.  Ricirdo,  619  P.2d  1124,  1129  (5th  Cir. 
1980):  Unitid  States  v.  Hilton,  supra.  619 
F.2d  at  131:  [united  States  v.  Warren,  supra. 
^065.  Aside  from  administrative 
brief  Investigatory  interceptions 
ay  be  permissible  if  there  Is  a 
reasonable  stsplcton  of  a  criminal  violation. 
See  United  States  v.  Williams,  617  F.2d  1063 
at  1078   (5tU  dr.  1980). 

In  Unitedlstates  v.  Martinez-Fuerte,  428 
VS.  543  (1916),  Oie  Court  upheld  the  INS 
procedure  o^  setting  up  fixed  checkpoints 
away  from  ifie  border  at  which  cars  could 
be  stopped  e^id  the  occupants  questioned  as 
to  their  cltl^nshlp  and  immigration  status. 
The  court  held  that  such  stops  could  occur 
even  if  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  the 
particular  iutomoblle  contained  illegal 
aliens.  While  Martinez- Fuerte  concerned  a 
different  typ*  of  problem,  it  indicates  that 
Interior  vehicle  checkpoints  could  lawfully 
be  established  to  aid  in  identifying  persons 
who  Intend  to  transport  a  conveyance  from 
the  United  ^tates  to  a  deslgnatsd  foreign 
country  or  g^graphical  area. 

Subsection]  (e)  of  240B  provides  that  agen- 
cies will  havdthe  same  authority  as  they  now 
have  for  dlsaiter  relief  under  42  U.S.C.  6149. 
Under  42  U.3.C.  6149.  a  Federal  agency  in  a 
disaster  type  Isltuatlon  can,  with  the  consent 
of  a  state  o»  local  government,  utilize  the 
servlcea  or  facilities  of  such  government.  In 
addition.  42  U.S.C.  6149  authorizes  a  Federal 
agency  to  hife  temporary  personnel  and  to 
purchaae,  rem,  or  hire  equipment,  materials 
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and  supplies  for  such  things  as  shipping, 
travel  and  communications  and  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  such  activ- 
ities. 

Subsection  (f)  of  240B  provides  that  para- 
graphs 3  and  4  of  subsection  (a),  which  au- 
thorize expedited  exclusion  and  asylum  pro- 
ceedings and  the  detention  of  aliens,  will 
remain  in  effect  for  those  aliens  who  were 
subject  to  those  provisions,  even  after  the 
immigration  emergency  haa  ended.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  during  an  immigration 
emergency,  not  every  alien  attempting  to 
enter  the  United  States  will  be  subjected  to 
expedited  proceedings  and  detention,  only 
those  undocumented  aliens  who  are  travel- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  from  the  designated 
foreign  country  or  area  will  be  subject  to 
such  proceedings. 

Subsection  (g)  would  permit  the  President 
to  direct  enforcement  of  subsection  (a) 
beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States.  As  in  the  initial  decision  to  declare  an 
Inunlgration  emergency,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  Secretary  of  State  would  have  major 
roles  in  advising  the  President  concerning 
the  need  for  and  appropriate  procedures  for 
handling  such  enforcement. 

There  are  customary  international  law 
limitations  which  restrict  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  interdict  foreign  flag  vessels 
absent  the  consent  of  the  foreign  flag  state. 
Despite  these  limitations,  the  Fifth  Circuit 
has  held  that  14  U.S.C.  89(a)  authorizes  the 
Coast  Quaid  to  board  foreign  flag  vessels  in 
International  waters  when  there  Is  reasonable 
suspicion  that  the  vessel's  occupants  are  en- 
gaged in  conduct  which  violates  a  United 
States  statute  having  extraterritorial  appli- 
cation. United  States  v.  Williams.  617  F.2d 
1063  (5th  Cir.  1980).  As  a  matter  of  our 
domestic  law.  this  emergency  legislation 
would  thus  permit  the  halting  of  a  foreign 
flag  vessel,  In  the  absence  of  foreign  state 
approval,  if  there  was  reasonable  siispiclon 
that  the  vessel  was  transporting  visaless 
aliens  to  the  United  States  In  violation  of 
our  civil  or  criminal  Immigration  laws.  Such 
action  would,  however,  be  Inconsistent  with 
International  law.  and  it  Is  not  anticipated 
that  the  United  States  would  violate  those 
customary  rules  of  International  law  which 
restrict  the  boarding  of  foreign  flag  vessels, 
except  in  the  most  compelling  of  circum- 
stances. The  statute,  though.  Is  broadly 
worded  to  permit  the  necessary  lawful  actions 
to  be  taken  In  response  to  a  situation  such  as 
the  1980  Cuban  flotilla. 

Subsection  (g)  also  authorizes,  inter  alia. 
the  making  of  admissibility  and  asylum  de- 
terminations outside  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States,  including  on  the  high 
seas.  Aliens  intercepted  at  sea  could  receive 
these  determinations  on  ships  and  if  they 
are  found  excludable,  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (h)  makes  clear  that  the  fact 
that  an  immigration  emergency  has  been 
declared  does  not  relieve  any  carrier  or  other 
persons  from  any  of  the  other  civil  or  crimi- 
nal liabilities,  duties  or  consequences  which 
arise  elsewhere  from  the  transportation  or 
the  bringing  of  any  alien  to  the  United 
States. 

Travel  restrictions  and  licensing 
Section  240C  provides  for  travel  restric- 
tions on  vessels,  vehicles,  and  aircraft  and 
for  licensing  procedures.  TTie  travel  restric- 
tions would  apply  to  all  United  States  ves- 
sels, vehicles  and  aircraft  and  such  other 
vessels,  vehicles,  and  aircraft  which  are 
owned  by.  leased  by  or  controlled  by  United 
States  citizens  or  residents  or  by  United 
States  corporations.  This  latter  phrase  nre- 
vents  a  United  States  citizen  from  hiring  a 
foreign  registered  vessel  and  using  that  ves- 
sel  to  bring   undocimiented  aliens  to  the 


United  States.  As  a  result.  If  an  emergency 
were  declared  with  respect  to  Cuba,  the  stat- 
ute  would   also   require   prior  approval   for 
a  Mexican  tour  ahip  to  go  to  Cuoa  if  that 
ship  was  owned  by  a  United  States  corpora- 
tion, even  if  the  ship  could  never  reasonably 
be  expected  to  travel  to  the  United  States. 
It    is    expected,    however,    that    regulations 
promulgated     by     the     designated     agency 
would  provide  almost  blanket  approval  for 
foreign    registered    vessels    and    aircraft    to 
travel   to  designated  countries  or  areas  as 
long  as  they  are  not  also  Involved  in  any 
travel   to   the   United  States.  Such  blanket 
approval  could  help  eliminate  some  of  the 
problems  associated  with  the  purported  reg- 
ulation  of  foreign  flag  vessels,   a  problem 
which    occurs    repeatedly    In    the    statute. 
Broad  language,  however,  has  been  consist- 
ently employed  in  order  to  reach  conduct 
that   must   be   regulated   In  order  to   deal 
effectively  with  a  flotllla-lllce  situation. 
Penalties 
Section  240D  provides  for  both  civil  and 
criminal   penalties   for   violations  of  either 
section  240B(b)(2)   or  section  240C.  and  a 
misdemeanor  penalty  for  aliens  violating  the 
terms  of  admission  under  section  240B.  Sub- 
section (a)  provides  for  a  civil  fine  of  up  to 
$10,000  and  the  forfeiture  of  any  vessel,  ve- 
hicle or  aircraft  which  Is  used  to  violate  the 
travel  restrictions  Imposed  In  section  240C, 
or  the  limitations  on  departing  from  a  sealed 
harbor  or  closed  road  under  section  240B(b) . 
The  same  forfeiture  procedures  that  are  used 
under  the  customs  laws  are  adopted  for  piir- 
poses  of  this  provision.  A  person  who  know- 
ingly  engages   in   conduct   prohibited   with 
respect  to  travel  restrictions  or  the  sealing 
and  closing  of  harbors  and  roads  Is  guilty 
of  a  criminal  offense  and  Is  subject  to  a  fine 
of  up  to  $50,000  and  imprisonment  for  up 
to  Ave  years. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  240D  provides 
that  violations  of  the  Immigration  laws  com- 
mitted during  an  immigration  emergency 
may  be  Investigated  by  various  Federal  agen- 
cies. Once  one  of  these  agencies  commences 
an  Investigation  of  a  violation.  It  may  con- 
clude the  investigation  even  though  the  Im- 
migration emergency  has  ended.  This  provi- 
sion also  specifies  that  assistance  in 
Investigating  or  enforcing  section  240D  may 
be  provided  by  other  Federal  agencies  in- 
cluding the  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force  and 
also  from  state  and  local  agencies.  By  spe- 
cifically Including  the  Army.  Navy  and  Air 
Force,  any  problems  with  the  Posse  Coml- 
tatus  Act  are  eliminated. 

Definitions 
Section   240E  contains   definitions   which 
apply  to  the   terms  used   In  sections  240A 
through  240D. 

The  section  273  (b)  amendment 
While  not  an  emergency  provision,  an 
amendment  to  section  273(b)  of  the  Act, 
8  U.S.C.  1323(b).  has  been  included.  It  is 
Intended  to  Increase  the  deterrent  effect  of 
that  statute  by  Increasing  the  monetary 
penalty  for  unlawfully  bringing  to  the 
United  States  aliens  without  visas,  and  to 
provide  greater  authority  for  Imooslng  sanc- 
tions directly  on  the  vessel.  With  regard  to 
sanctions  on  the  vessel,  the  statute  at  pres- 
ent provides  only  for  denial  of  clearance. 
Although  denial  of  clearance  Is  In  some  cir- 
cumstances a  valuable  coercive  tool  In  ob- 
taining collection  of  the  monetary  penalty. 
It  Is  fundamentally  inadeonate  for  that  nur- 
pose  in  deallnt;  with  vessels  not  requiring 
clearance,  such  as  non-commercial  vessels 
and  commercial  vesiels  not  bound  for  for- 
eign ports.  The  Cuban  flotilla  In  1980  was 
comprised  primarily  of  such  vessels.  Tn  order 
to  provide  adequate  flexibility  to  ensiire  fine 
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collection,  the  proposed  amendment  thus 
also  makes  the  penalty  a  lien  on  the  vessel. 
In  the  manner  presently  provided  for  similar 
violations  of  the  immigration  laws  under 
8U.S.C.  1287  and  1321(a). 

The  power  to  seize  a  vessel  Involved  in  a 
violation  of  8  U.S.C.  1323  may  already  exist 
under  19  U.S.C.  1581(e).  However,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  eliminates  any  doubt  on 
that  issue  by  explicitly  authorizing  seizure. 
The  existence  of  clear  authority  to  sum- 
marily seize  vessels  is  Important  for  three 
reasons.  First,  seizure  secures  the  vessel  as  an 
aid  to  fine  collection.  Second,  seizure  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  multiple  trips  bringing 
undocumented  aliens  by  vessel  owners  or 
masters  who,  because  of  a  lack  of  assets 
reachable  In  judicial  collection  actions,  or 
for  other  reasons,  are  undeterred  by  the 
monetary  penalties  provided  by  the  statute. 
Third,  this  seizure  power  will  exist  regardless 
of  the  declaration  of  an  immigration  emer- 
gency. 

It  Is  Intended  that  seizures  made  under 
this  provision  be  based  on  probable  cause  to 
believe  the  vessel  or  aircraft  has  been,  or  is 
being,  used  in  violation  of  the  section,  but 
such  seizures  are  to  be  without  a  warrant 
unless  a  warrant  Is  constitutionally  required. 
See  8  U.S.C.  1324(c).  This  amendment  does 
not.  however,  affect  the  government's  due 
process  obligation  to  provide  prompt  post- 
seizure  hearings  to  the  aggrieved  owners.  See 
Pollgreen  v.  Morris.  496  F.  Supp.  1042  (S.D. 
Fla.  1980). 

The  sanctions  against  the  vessel  are  not 
available  under  this  amendment  If  a  suf- 
ficient deposit  or  bond  Is  provided  to  other- 
wise secure  payment  of  any  penalty.  The  cur- 
rent law  Is  Identical  In  this  respect. 
Miscellaneous 

Finally,  the  legislation  contains  a  con- 
forming amendment  to  section  235(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1225(b) ) ,  and  an  appropriations  provision. 

TTTIB  Vni:   THE  UNAUTHORIZED  ENTRY  AND 
TRANSPORTATION   ACT 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are  designed  to 
fill  the  gap  in  Section  274  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1324)  caused 
by  the  Decmber  19.  1980.  opinion  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  South - 
em  District  of  Florida  In  United  States  v. 
Anaya.  et  al..  No.  80-231-CR-EPS.  In  Anaya 
the  court  held  that  section  1324(a)  (1)  does 
not  prohibit  the  mere  bringing  of  undocu- 
mented aliens  to  this  country's  borders.  In 
the  court's  view,  this  statute  Is  aimed  only  at 
preventing  surreptitious  entries.  An  alien 
does  not  make  an  entry  by  arriving  at  a  port 
so  long  as  be  is  detained  or  naroled.  The 
court  held  that  "(tlo  accomplish  an  entry  an 
alien  must  be  present  In  the  United  States 
and  be  free  of  official  restraint."  Slip  op.  p.  8. 
Since  there  were  neither  actual  nor  at- 
tempted snrren+ltlous  en^'ies  in  the  Ciibin 
flotilla  cases,  the  court  dismissed  the  indict- 
ments. Consequently.  1324(a)  is  redrafted  In 
two  new  subsections,  one  a  misdemeanor  and 
the  other  a  felonv.  to  make  it  clear  that  it  Is 
the  bringing  to  the  United  States  of  an  alien 
who  does  not  have  prior  authori/ation  to 
come,  as  well  as  the  transnorting  or  harbor- 
Ini?  of  an  alien  who  has  come  here  without 
prior  authorization,  that  Is  oroscribed. 

Paragraoh  (aUl)  ma''es  It  a  ml«'d»"ieanor 
punishable  by  a  mandatory  fine  of  (2.600  and 
imprisonment  for  up  to  one  year,  or  both,  for 
a  person  to  brine  to  the  United  States  an 
alien  who  does  not  have  prior  official  author- 
ization to  come  to  this  country,  regardless  of 
whether  the  alien  does  or  does  not  make  an 
entry,  and  rc^nrdless  of  any  future  action 
that  might  be  taken  with  re«!pect  to  the  alien 
such  as  the  granting  of  parole.  The  fine  may. 
In  the  court's  discretion,  be  increased  by  any 


amount  up  to  t3.600  per  alien  Involved  In  the 
offense,  xt  is  or  no  consequence  under  this 
paragraph  that  the  alien  later  presents  him- 
self to  an  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  officer  or  other  authority.  Persons  who 
bring  to  the  United  States  aliens  who  do  not 
have  visas  or  have  not  otherwise  been  pre- 
viously given  official  permission  to  come  to. 
enter,  or  reside  In  the  United  States  would 
be  In  violation.  Attempts  to  bring  such  aliens 
to  the  United  States  are  also  proscribed. 

Paragraph  (a)(2)  provides  that  bringing 
an  alien  who  does  not  have  prior  authoriza- 
tion to  come  to,  enter,  or  reside  in  this  coun- 
try for  purposes  of  financial  gain  or  com- 
mercial advantage  is  a  felony.  It  also  provides 
that  bringing  such  an  alien  without  taking 
him  directly  to  an  INS  official,  bringing  of 
such  an  alien  by  means  of  fraud,  and  any 
second  offense  under  section  1324  are 
felonies.  The  punishment  is  Imprisonment 
for  up  to  five  years  and  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000 
for  each  alien  involved  in  the  offense. 

Paragraph  (b)(1)  has  no  counterpart  in 
present  section  1324.  It  prohibits  the  bring- 
ing of  an  alien  to  the  United  States  at  a 
place  other  than  a  designated  port  of  entry 
or  other  place  designated  by  the  INS.  The 
provision  is  meant  to  preclude  such  a  bring- 
ing of  an  alien  to  the  United  States  In  any 
manner  whatsoever.  The  intent  requirement 
Is  that  at  the  time  of  the  bringing  or  at- 
tempted bringing  to  the  United  States,  the 
subject  know  or  have  reason  to  believe  the 
person  Is  an  alien.  The  alien's  possession  of  a 
visa  or  other  entitlement  to  come  to  or  reside 
m  the  United  States  Is  Irrelevant  under  this 
paragraph. 

Paragraph  (b)  (2)  proscribes  the  transport- 
ing within  the  United  States  of  an  alien 
who  has  come  to.  entered,  or  remains  illegal- 
ly in  the  United  States.  It  closely  follows  the 
existing  subsection  1324(a)(2).  except  there 
is  no  requirement  that  the  subject  know  that 
the  alien  first  came  to  the  United  States  less 
than  three  rears  prior  to  the  Illegal  trans- 
portation. The  transportation  must  be  in 
furtherance  of  the  violation  of  law.  Thus  it 
would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  paragraph  to 
transport  an  alien  who  first  came  to  the 
United  States  Illegally  but  was  subsequently 
granted  asylum  or  parole.  If,  however,  the 
subject  knows  or  is  In  reckless  disregard  of 
the  fact  that  the  alien  has  come  to  or 
remains  In  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
law  and  the  transportation  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  the  violation,  the  subject's 
knowledge  of  the  date  of  entry  should  be 
Irrelevant. 

Paragraph  (b)  (3)  Is  simply  a  restatement 
of  existing  section  1324(a)(3).  It  Is  re- 
phrased to  make  clear  that  the  harboring 
or  concealing  of  an  alien  who  has  come  to. 
entered,  or  remains  In  the  United  States  In 
violation  of  law  is  prohibited. 

Paragraph  (b)  (4)  is  simply  a  restatement 
of  existing  section  1324(a)  (4)  with  no  sub- 
stantive change  intended. 

All  violations  of  subsection  (b)  are  felonies 
and  the  punishment  extends  to  a  fine  of  up 
to  $10,000  and  imprisonment  for  up  to  five 
years,  or  both,  for  each  alien  in  reH>ect  to 
whom  any  violation  of  the  subsection  occurs. 
The  provision  that  It  Is  a  separate  felony  as 
to  each  alien  Involved,  which  also  aoplies  to 
violations  of  paragraph  (a)  (2) .  is  carried  for- 
ward from  the  present  section  1324.  The 
courts  have  specifically  upheld  indictments 
charclne  mtiltlnle  counts  of  transportation  of 
aliens  and  consecutive  sentences  even  though 
all  were  transported  at  the  s«me  time  and 
place.  See  Vega-Murrillo  v.  United  States.  2©4 
P.2d  240  (9th  Cir.  1959);  Jones  v.  United 
States.  260  F.2d  89  (9th  Cir.  1058) 

Subsection  (c)  narrows  the  exceptions  that 
exist  in  nresent  section  1324'b) ,  prcldlne  for 
forfeiture  of  vehicles,   vessels,  and  aircraft 


used  In  the  transportation  of  illegal  aliens. 
The  subsection  closely  follows  the  provisions 
of  H.B.  8115  (96th  Cong.)  which  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  See 
Report  No.  96-1395. 

Present  INS  forfeiture  authority,  enacted 
in  1978.  and  codified  in  8  U.S.C.  1324(b)(1) 
(A)  is  too  restrictive.  For  example,  this  sec- 
tion precludes  the  forfeiture  of  any  vessel 
unless  the  Government  can  show  that  the 
owner,  master  or  person  In  charge  consented 
to  or  knew  of  the  Illegal  use  of  the  vessel. 
In  many  situations  such  knowledge  or  con- 
sent is  impossible  to  demonstrate  and  Is  a 
burden  of  proof  not  t>ome  by  other  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies  such  as  the  Cus- 
toms Service  and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration where  proving  such  knowledge 
or  consent  Is  limited  to  seizures  involving 
common  carriers.  21  U5.C.  881(a)(4)(A). 
Additionally,  section  1324(b)  presently  re- 
quires INS  to  bear  administrative  and  inci- 
dental expenses  when  it  turns  out  that  an 
Innocent  owner  Is  Involved  even  though  the 
seizure  was  made  in  a  good  faith  belief  that 
it  was  warranted  based  on  facts  known  to  the 
IVS  at  the  time.  No  other  enforcement  agency 
with  vehicle  seizure  authority  Is  subjected 
to  this  type  of  liability.  Compare  Department 
of  Justice  Regulations  for  the  Remission  or 
Mitigation  of  Civil  Forfeitures.  28  C.F.R.  9.7. 
Finally,  present  law  provides  that  INS  Is  re- 
quired to  satisfy  any  valid  lien  or  third  party 
Interest  in  the  conveyance  "without  expense 
to  the  Interest  holder."  This  creates  little  in- 
centive for  mortgage  lenders  to  exercise  cau- 
tion in  making  loans  for  the  purchase  of  con- 
veyances that  could  be  used  to  transport 
Illegal  aliens.  Compare  28  CJPH.  9.7.  provid- 
ing that  a  Uenholder's  Interest  In  the  vehicle 
should  be  satisfied  only  after  the  Govern- 
ment's costs  associated  with  the  seizure  and 
forfeiture  have  been  deducted.  Tbe  new  stib- 
section  (c)  has  the  effect  of  leaving  on  the 
llenholder  the  normal  burden  of  showing 
good  faith,  innocence,  and  lack  of  knowledge 
In  order  to  obtain  a  remission  or  mitigation 
of  the  forfeiture.  This  Is  the  procedure  cur- 
rently followed  pursuant  to  the  customs  and 
drug  laws.  Compare  28  C.P.R.  9.6  (b)  and  (c). 

Section  1324(c)  (1)  provides  that  any  con- 
veyance used  in  or  Intended  to  be  used  in 
a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be 
seized  and  subject  to  forfeiture.  TTils  Is  a 
slight  expansion  on  the  authority  provided 
In  present  section  1324(b)  (1)  in  that  It  al- 
lows for  seizure  of  a  conveyance  clearly  In- 
tended to  be  used  in  the  substantive  offense 
as  well  as  where  it  Is  used  in  committing 
a  substantive  vlola*lan.  Parac'^nh  (c)(1) 
(A)  exempts  common  carriers  from  forfeit- 
ure If  the  offense  occurs  while  the  convey- 
ance U  being  used  as  a  common  carrier  un- 
less the  owner,  operator  or  other  person  in 
charge  was  a  consenting  party  or  privy  to 
the  Illegal  act.  It  Is  similar  to  a  provision 
In  the  law  providing  for  forfeiture  of  con- 
veyances used  to  transport  controlled  sub- 
stances. 21  use.  881(a)(4)(A),  and  to  a 
provision  in  49  U.S.C.  782  providing  for  seiz- 
ure and  forfeiture  of  conveyances  used  In 
transporting  certain  articles  of  contraband. 
Paragraph  (c)(1)(B)  carries  forward  exist- 
ing 8  use.  1324(b)  (1)  (B)  providing  that  It 
is  a  rto'»n"»  to  <«  forfeiture  ir  tvie  offense 
occurred  while  the  conveyance  was  unlaw- 
fully In  the  possession  of  a  person  other 
than  the  owner  In  violation  of  law. 

Section  1324(c)  (2)  carries  forward  8  VB.C. 
1324(b)(3)  providing  that  a  conveyance 
subject  to  seizure  may  be  seized  without  a 
warrant  In  circumstances  where  a  warrant  Is 
not  constitutionally  required.  Together  with 
section  1324(c)(3).  which  makes  provisions 
of  the  customs  laws  applicable  by  reference 
to  seizures  and  forfeitures  under  this  sec- 
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(c)  (2)    will  allow   the  TNS  to 
or  other  conveyances  if  an  INS 
prooa-;o    cijse    lo    believe    the 
t^lng  used  in  violation  of  section 
l3  no  need  to  determine  whether 
wa3  involved  before  making  the 
Oijce  a  vessel  Is  seized,  it  Is  normally 
gorerumont  pending  the  actual 
prbceedlng  to  perfect  the  forfeiture. 
(3i4(c)(5)  deals  with  the  burden 
the   forfeiture   action    and    Is 
9  US.C.  1615  relating  to  customs 
It  provides  that  Initially  the  gov- 
t  show  the  probable  cause  that 
seizure  and'  the  Institution  of 
ire   action.   In  showing  probable 
government   must   produce   evl- 
the  aliens  Involved  with  the  con- 
not  produce  evidence  that  the 
ved  with  the  conveyance  did  not 
authorization  to  come  to  or  re- 
united States.  In  order  to  fore- 
sslble  claim  that  the  government 
all   undocumented   aliens   in- 
partlcular  Incident,  the  proposed 
tjiree   types  of  evidence   that   Jire 
evidence  that  the  aliens  involved 
such  authorization.  They  are 
any    administrative    or    judicial 
concerning  the  alien's  status  in 
determined  he  had  not  received 
to  come  to  or  enter  this  coun- 
records  of  the  INS  or  State  De- 
ow!ng  that  the  alien  had  not  re- 
authorization, and  testimony  by 
officer  having  knowledge  of 
itatus  that  the  alien  had  not  re- 
authorization.   (An  example  erf 
of  evidence  might  come  from 
r  who,  by  referring  to  notes  or 
can  testify  that  a  certain  boat 
particular  day  with  a  particular 
on   It).   Once  the   government 
cause   for   the  seizure   and 
of  the  forfeiture  action,  the 
iroof  shifts  to  the  claimant  to 
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October  22,  1981 


offer  of  employment  for  an  alien  of  excep- 
tional ability. 

TITLE  X:    THE  EMET.CSNCV   INSTHUCTION  ACT 

The  proposed  amendment  to  subsection 
(f)  of  section  213  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  US.C.  1182(f)).  would 
add  five  new  paragraphs.  The  first  new  para- 
graph (f)(3)  would  authorize  the  President 
to  enter  Into  arrangements  with  foreign 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  preventlhR  Il- 
legal migration  to  the  United  States.  Such 
arrangements  could,  for  example,  authorize 
the  Coast  Guard  to  stop  foreign  flag  vessels 
on  the  high  seas  to  determine  whether  such 
vessels  are  destined  for  the   United  States 


the  Immigration  of  persons  from  such  coun* 
try  to  the  United  States. 

The  second  new  paragraph  (f)(3).  would 
authorlLO  the  I'lcsiacnt  to  direct  the  Coast 
Ouard  or  any  other  aiproprlate  federal  agen- 
cy. IncIudlnL;  coniponcnls  of  the  Department 
of  Licfcnse  to  stop  on  the  hl^h  seas  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  vessels  subject  to 
United  States  jurisdiction,  or  foreign  flag  ves- 
sels If  the  United  States  Government  has  an 
arrangement  with  such  country  authorizing 
such  action.  Of  course,  once  a  foreign  flag 
vessel  enters  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  It  can  be  stopped  without  ob- 


taining the  consent  of  the  foreign  country. 

.    .     ,.  ^       The  statute  does  not  require  the  President  to 

and  are  caxryUig  undocuniented  aliens  who     direct  the  stopping  of  each  vessel  but  he  may 

direct  the  stopping  of  a  particular  class  of 
vessels. 

Presently,  the  courts  have  upheld  against 
Fourth  Amendment  challenges,  the  right  of 
the  Coast  Ouard  under  14  US.C.  89(a)  to 
stop  and  board  American  flag  vessels  for 
administrative  documentation  and  safety 
checks  without  a  warrant  and  In  the  absence 
of  suspicion  of  criminal  activity.  VniteA 
States  V.  Arra.  630  P.2d  836  (Ist  Clr.  1980); 
United  States  v.  Demanett,  629  P.2d  862  (3d 
Clr.  1080)  (approving  documentation 
checks) :  United  States  v.  Hilton,  619  F.2d  127 
(1st  Clr.  1080);  United  States  v.  Harper  617 
r''.2d  35  (4th  Clr.  1980);  United  States  v.  War- 
ren. 570  P.2d  1058.  1064-1065  (5th  Clr.  1978) 
(en  banc).  Ukewlse.  the  courts  have  upheld 
the  authority  of  the  Coast  Guard  under  14 
use.  89(a)  to  board  stateless  vessels.  United 
States  V.  Rubies.  612  F.2d  397.  403  (9th  Clr. 
1979)  (boarding  allowed  at  least  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  determining  the  Identity 
of  the  vessel);  United  States  v.  Dominguez 
604  F.2d  301  (4th  Clr.  1979)  (boarding  al- 
lowed because  a  stateless  vessel 


are  not  entitled  to  enter  the  United  States 
Under  existing  International  law.  the  regu- 
lation of  a  vessel  In  international  waters  Is 
normally  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  nation 
whose  flag  the  vessel  flies.  See  United  States 
V.  Postal.  589  F2d  863,  063  (5th  Clr.  1970).  A 
corollary  Is  that  foreign  flag  vessels  are  gen- 
erally accorded  the  right  to  undisturbed 
navigation  on  International  waters.  This  rule 
of  non-interference  Is  given  formal  recogni- 
tion by  the  Convention  on  the  High  Seas,  13 
U.S.T.  2312.  T.T.A.S.  No.  .'■.20.'>  (entered  Into 
force  September  30.  1962).  Thus,  except  In  a 
few  limited  situations,  before  a  foreign  flag 
vessel  can  hs  stopped  on  the  high  seas,  the 
authorization  of  the  foreign  government 
must  be  obtained.  This  paragraph  would 
authorize  the  President  to  enter  Into  ar- 
rangements with  foreign  countries  whereby 
they  win  agree  to  consent  to  the  stopping 
of  their  flag  vessels  In  order  to  determine 
whether  such  vessel  Is  destined  for  the 
United  States  and  Is  carrying  undocumented 
aliens  or  aliens  who  are  otherwise  not  en- 
titled to  enter  the  United  States. 
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can  neither  review  the  denial  of  a  visa  nor 
compel  a  consular  officer  to  adjudicate  such 
an  application.  Wan  Shih  Hsieh  v  Kilev  569 
FV2d  1179  (2d  Clr.  19178);  Gomez  v.  KisAnger. 

Hi  ^t^f  ^'^  '2'"*  ^""  19^8) •  ^e^'  dcJed, 
429  U.S.  897  (1976);  Burrafato  v.  United 
States  Department  of  State.  523  P.2d  564 
(2d  Clr.  1976).  cert,  denied.  424  US  910 
(1976):  LoPia-Bedova  v.  INS.  410  P2d  343 
(9th  Clr.  1969):  U.S.  ex  rel.  Ulrich  v  ifeZ- 
logg.  30  P  2d  981  (DC.  Clr.  1929) .  cert,  denied 
279  U.S.  860  (1929):  U.S.  ex  rel.  London  v 
Phelps.  22  F.2d  288  (2d  Clr.  1927).  cerf  denied 


This  paragraph  also  authorizes  the  Presl-     tho  Jurisdiction  of  the'united^'stltea'for 'the 

dent  to  direct  the  Coast  Guard  or  other  fed-     purpose  of  enforcing  Its  law)  •  United  Tfa/p. 

eral  agency  to  stop  foreign  flag  vessels  where     v.  Postal,  supra  ' 

the  foreign  country  has  entered  Into  an  ar-  It  Is  well  e.stabllshed  that  aliens  not  at  our 

that   the   convevance   was   not     ran^ement  with  the  United  States  Govern-      borders  who  seek  to  come  here  have  n 

~*' — oif  the  section  or  that  the     ment   authorizing   such    action.    The    word     forceabte  procedural  protections  Theco'rtii 

ceotlon  or  the  exceotion     "arrangement"  was  used  Instead  of  "agree-     can  nnithsr  rsniow  ♦»,.  ^ ...   _,  courts 

ment"  to  indicate  that  a  formal  agreement 
with  a  foreign  country  Is  not  necessary  but 
that  It  could  be  done  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

This  paragraph  also  provides  that  after 
stopping  a  vessel,  the  Coast  Guard  or  other 
federal  agency  may  make  Inriulrles  of  thoso 
on  board,  examine  documents,  and  take  other 
actions  to  establish  the  registry,  condition 
and  destination  of  the  vessel  and  the  status 
of  those  on  board  the  vessel,  if  the  circum- 
stances   Indicate    that    an    offense    against 

United  States  Immigration  laws,  or  an  of- ^„ 

alien    smupglers    are     fense  against  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country     ^^^  ^S.  630  (1938);  Licea-Gomez  v.  Pilliod 

In  the  act  by  state  law  enforce-     with  which  the  United  States  has  an  apree-      '"''  ^  Supp.  577  (N.D.  HI.  1960);  see  Klein- 

snd  this  provision  allows  them     ment  to  assist  Is  being  committed,  the  vessel     '''enst  v.  Mandell.  408  U.S.  753.  762   (1972). 

*Test.  and  the  passengers  may  be  returned  to  the     'r^'^'' •'y  nial^'ns  the  admissibility  determlna- 

THE  LABOR  cEHTiTicATiON  ACT  country  from  whence  they  came  or  to  some     ^°"   before  the  aliens  have  landed  In  the 

amends   ce'-tlon    affnWM^    nt     "'^her  reasonable  location.  However.  If  a  per-      P°*'e'l  States,  the  aliens  wni  not  be  entitled 

and' Natlon.litv   >rt    thP     »on  qtiallfles  as  a  refugee  under  the  United      '^  such  protections  as  Judicial  review  of  the 

v   r.r.  .   rne     Nations  Convention  and  Protocol  Relatlns  to     Mmlsslblllty  determination  or  a  hearing  be- 

Refugees,  19  U.ST.  6223,  T.T  AS.  6.'i77,  he  can-      ^°'"®  '^^  immigration   judge. 

not  be  returned  to  a  country  where  his  life  While  paragraph  (f )  (4)   would  permit  the 

or  freedom  Is  threatened  on  account  of  his     "' IHzatlon  of  procedures  designed  to  expedite 

race,  religion,  nationality,  membership  In  a      **'^   adjudlcotlon   of  exclusion   and   refugee 

particular  social  group,  or  political  opinion,     ^""^'j   "  ^°"'<1   "o^'  absolve  the  Govern 

The  third  new  oaragraph  ff)  (4) .  authorizes 

that  the  "mnlovment  of  aliens     ****  Attomev  General  to  establish  pro-cdures 

f.tions  win  not  Bdversely  affect     '""■  <letermlnln»  the  admlsslMMtv  of   those 

d  worklnij  conditions  of  worV-     a"ens  who  have  not  landed  In  the  United 

Stste^  similarly  empioved.     States.  This  will  permit  the  Attornpy  Gen- 

determlnatlons,  the  Bern-     *''*'  ^  ^*  "P  expedited  procedures  In  tleter- 

may    use    labor    market    In-     "^Ih'h"^  t^he  admissibility  of  such  aliens.  Tt  Is 

exuected  that  such  determinations  iviii  take 
place  on  tho  detained  vessels  or  on  the  Coast 
Guard  vessels. 


Tmml"T4tlon 

itlon    provision.   The   hill   d-o 
errluslon  of  Aliens  iir>der  the 
(exrep^ionn')  snd  .sixth  '.s''ired  or  un- 
pre^erence   catepories   or   the 
cateTorv   unless   the   Depart- 
nHor  certifies  th«t  there  nre   not 
r^rs  avnilflble  in  the  ollen's  oc 
t 
occuhf. 
91  d 
Hi  iltPd 
such 
b)r    n 

without  reference  to  the  specific 

ty  for  which  the  ce-^-lflcatlon  is 

Decisions  of  the  Secretarv  of  Tabor 

pursuant  to  this  section  would  be  sub- 

mlted  review  by  the  courts.  The 


In  addition,  this  paraeraph  would  author 
Ize  the  President  to  furnish  assistance  to  a 


ms  r  waive  the  requirement  of  an     foreign  country  for  the  purpose  of  controUlng     States 


ment  from  the  responsibility  to  make  admis- 
sion ond  refugee  determinations  and  thus 
win  not  amount  to  an  abrogation  of  our 
treaty  ohllTatlons  In  this  area.  Also,  since  the 
Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to  set  up  pro- 
ce-Iiires  for  making  exclusion  and  refugee 
determinations,  he  can  set  up  different  pro- 
cedure.1  for  different  tvpes  of  cases.  Thus 
those  undocumented  aliens  who  claim  to  be 
United  States  citizens  or  to  be  lawfullv  ad- 
mitted aliens  may  receive  dlTerent  review 
than  that  aforded  aliens  who  have  no  color- 
able claims  for  admission  Into  the  United 
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The  fourth  new  paragraph  (f)(8),  makes 
clear  that  nothing  contamed  In  tnis  section 
shall  be  imerpreiea  as  iimitrng  In  any  way 
the  President  from  exercising  nts  Coastltu- 
llonal  powers. 

Finally,  new  paragr^h   (f )  (6)   sets  forth 

the  dennltions  lor  ine  terms  "veiisel  of  the 

United  States"   ana  "vessel  subject   to  the 

Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States"  by  cross 

reierencing  to  title  21.  United  States  Code. 

section  9aob  which  defines  these  terms. 

Amendments  to  th£  Immigration  and 

Nationality  Act* 

(As  Amended  September  1.  1980) 

(Act  of  June  27,  1952;  66  Stat.  163;  8  U.S.C. 
1101  et  seq.) 
judicial  revbw  of  osoebs  of  deportation 

AND   exclusion 

Sec.  106.  [8  US.C.  1105a)  (a)  The  proce- 
dure prescribed  by.  and  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  December  29.  19;.0,  as  amended  '" 
(64  Stat.  1129;  68  Stat.  961;  5  U.S.C.  1031  et 
seq.).  shall  apply  to,  and  shall  be  the  sole 
and  exclusive  procedure  lor,  the  judicial  re- 
view of  all  final  orders  oi  deportation  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  made  against  aliens  within 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  administrative 
proceedings  under  section  242(b)  of  this  Act 
or  comparable  provisions  of  any  prior  Act. 
except  that — 

1(1)  a  petition  for  review  may  be  filed  not 
later  than  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
final  deportation  order  or  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  whichever  is  the  later] 

1:1 

(1)  "A  petition  for  review  may  be  filed  not 
later  than  30  days  from  the  date  of  (he  final 
deportation  order  or  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  whichever  is  the  later." 

(2)  the  venue  of  any  petition  for  review 
under  this  section  shall  be  In  the  Judicial 
circuit  In  which  the  administrative  proceed- 
ings before  a  special  inquiry  office:-  were  con- 
ducted In  whole  or  in  part,  for  In  the  Judicial 
circuit  wherein  is  the  residence,  as  defimed 
In  this  Act,  of  the  petitioner,  but  not  in  more 
than  one  circuit; 

(3)  the  action  shall  be  brought  against 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, as  respondent.  Service  of  the  petition  to 
review  shall  be  made  upon  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  tbe  United  States  and  upon  the  official 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice In  charge  of  the  Service  district  In  which 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  Is  located. 
The  service  of  the  petition  for  review  upon 
such  official  of  the  Service  shall  stay  the 
deportation  of  the  alien  pending  determina- 
tion of  the  petition  by  the  court,  unless  the 
court  otherwise  directs; 

(4)  except  as  provided  In  clause  (B)  of 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection,  the  petition 
shall  be  determined  solely  upon  the  adminis- 
trative record  upon  which  the  deportation 
order  Is  based  and  the  Attorney  General's 
findings  of  fact.  If  supported  by  reasonable, 
substantial,  and  probative  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive: 

(5)  whenever  any  petitioner,  who  seeks 
review  of  an  order  under  this  section,  claims 
to  be  a  national  of  the  United  States  and 
makes  a  showing  that  his  claim  Is  not  fri- 
volous, the  court  shall  (A)  pass  upon  the 
Issues  presented  when  It  aippears  from  the 
pleadings  and  affidavits  filed  by  the  parties 
that  no  genuine  Issue  of  material  fact  Is 
presented;  or  (B)  where  a  genuine  Issue  of 
material  fact  as  to  the  petitioner's  national- 
ity Is  presented,  transfer  the  proceedings  to 
a  United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
where  the  petitioner  has  his  residence  for 
hearing   do   novo  of  the  nationality  claim 


*  Material  to  be  deleted  Is  enclosed  with 
brackets:  new  language  is  italicized. 


and  determination  as  If  such  proceedings 
were  originally  initiated  in  the  district  court 
under  tne  provisions  Oi  secilon  2201  of  title 
28,  United  i^iaiej  Code.  Any  such  petitioner 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  have  such  issue  de- 
termined under  section  360(a)  of  this  Act 
or  otherwise; 

(6)  If  the  validity  of  a  deportation  order 
has  not  been  Judicially  determined,  its  va- 
lidity may  be  challenged  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding against  the  alien  for  violation  of 
subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of  section  212  of  this 
Act  only  by  separate  motion  for  Judicial 
review  before  trial.  Such  motion  shall  be 
determined  by  the  court  without  a  Jury  and 
before  the  trial  of  the  general  issue.  When- 
ever a  claim  to  United  States  nationality 
is  made  In  such  motion,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  a  genuine  Issue  of  material 
fact  as  to  the  alien's  nationality  Is  pre- 
sented, the  court  shall  accord  him  a  hear- 
ing de  novo  on  the  nationality  claim  and 
determine  that  Issue  as  If  proceedings  had 
been  Initiated  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2201  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Any  such  alien  shall  not  be  entitled  to  have 
such  Issue  determined  under  section  380(a) 
of  this  Act  or  otherwise,  if  no  such  hearing 
de  novo  as  to  nationality  Is  conducted,  the 
determination  shall  be  made  solely  upon  the 
administrative  record  upon  which  the  de- 
portation order  is  based  and  the  Attorney 
General's  findings  of  fact.  If  supported  by 
reasonable,  substantial  and  probative  evi- 
dence on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
shall  be  conclusive.  If  the  deportation  order 
is  held  invalid,  the  court  shall  dismiss  the 
Indictment  and  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals 
within  thirty  days.  The  procedure  on  such 
appeals  shall  be  as  provided  In  the  Federal 
rules  of  criminal  procedure.  No  petition  for 
review  under  this  section  may  be  filed  by 
any  alien  during  the  pendency  of  a  criminal 
proceeding  against  such  alien  for  violation 
of  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of  section  242  of 
this  Act; 

(7)  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  Attorney  General  to 
defer  deportation  of  an  alien  after  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  deportation  order  because  of  the 
right  of  Judicial  review  of  the  order  granted 
by  this  section,  or  to  relieve  any  alien  from 
compliance  with  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of 
section  242  of  this  Act.  Nothing  contained 
In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
clude the  Attorney  General  from  detaining 
or  continuing  to  detain  an  alien  or  from 
taking  him  Into  custody  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  242  of  this  Act  at  any 
time  after  the  Issuance  of  a  deportation 
order. 

(8)  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  print  the 
record  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  briefs, 
and  the  court  shall  review  the  proceedings  on 
a  typewritten  record  and  on  typewritten 
briefs:  and 

(9)  any  alien  held  in  custody  pursuant  to 
an  order  of  deoortatlon  may  obtain  judicial 
review  thereof  by  habeas  corpus  proceedings. 

TTLE  II— -MM'GRATON 

Chapter   1 — Selection  System 

numerial  limitations 

Sec.  201.  |8  U.S.C.  1151]  [(a)  Exclusive  of 
special  Immigrants  defined  In  section  101  (a) 
(27),  Immediate  relatives  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  and  aliens  who 
are  admitted  or  granted  asylum  under  sec- 
tion 207  or  208,  the  number  of  aliens  born 
in  any  foreign  state  or  dependent  area  who 
may  be  Issued  immigrant  visas  or  who  may 
otherwise  acquire  the  status  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  rssldence,  shall  not  in  any  of 
the  first  three  quarters  of  any  fiscal  year 
exceed  a  total  of  seventy-two  thousand  and 


shaU  not  In  any  fiscal  year  exceed  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand.] 

(a)(1)  Ex<:lus:ve  of  special  immigrants 
defined  in  section  J0i(o>(27),  immediate 
reiai-ives  speciftea  in  suosection  (b)  of  this 
secL.on,  atieni  wno  are  admitted  or  granted 
asylum  under  section  207  or  2u8,  and  aliens 
dejcribed  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  suosec- 
tion, tne  number  of  aliens  who  may  be 
issued  immigrant  vuas  or  who  may  other- 
wise acquire  tne  siatus  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence,  shall  not  in  any  of 
the  first  three  quarters  of  any  fiscal  year 
exceed  a  total  of  sixty-one  thousand  and 
shall  not  in  any  fiscal  year  exceed  two  hun- 
dred thirty  thousand. 

(2)  Exclusive  of  special  immigrants  de- 
fined in  sect:on  iji(a)  (27),  immediate  rela- 
tives specified  in  section  201(b),  and  aliens 
who  are  admitted  or  granted  asylum  under 
section  270  or  208.  the  number  of  aliens 
chargeable  (as  provided  in  section  202(b)) 
to  aty  single  foreign  state  contiguous  to  the 
United  States  who  may  h?  issued  immigrant 
v.sas  or  who  may  otherwise  acquire  the 
status  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  shall 
not  in  any  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  any 
fitscul  year  exceed  a  total  of  eleven  thousand 
and  shall  not  in  any  fiscal  year  exceed  a 
toial  of  forty  thousand:  Provided,  however, 
that,  if  in  any  fiscal  year,  the  number  of 
aliens  chargeable  to  either  contiguous 
foreign  state  who  are  issued  immigrant 
visas  and  otherwise  acquire  the  status  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  is  less  than  forty 
thousand,  in  the  next  foHowing  fiscal  year 
the  number  of  aliens  from  the  other  con- 
tiguous foreign  state  who  may  be  issued  im- 
VI it/rant  visas  or  othencise  acquire  the  statu* 
of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
Slates  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  difference  between  forty  thousand  and 
such  number.  In  such  a  case,  the  limitation 
'prescribed  for  such  foreign  state  for  each 
of  the  first  three  quarters  of  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  increased  by  an  appropriate  propor- 
tional amount. 

(b)  The  "Immediate  relatives"  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  mean 
the  children,  spouses,  and  parents  of  a  cltl- 
ze-i  of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That  In 
the  case  of  parents,  such  citizen  must  be  at 
least  twenty-one  yearj  of  age.  The  Immediate 
relatives  sipeclfied  in  this  subsection  who  are 
otherw'=9  rua'lfied  for  ndmlsslon  an  Immi- 
grant shall  be  admitted  as  such,  without 
regard  to  the  numerical  ^Imitations  In  this 
Act. 

NUMERICAL    LIMITATICN    TO    ANT    SINGLE 
FOREIGN    STATE 

Sec.  202.  [8  U.S.C.  1152]  [(a)  No  person 
shall  receive  any  preference  or  priority  or  be 
dlscrlmlns.ted  rgalnst  In  the  issuance  of  an 
immifrant  visa  bectiuse  of  his  race,  sex. 
nationality,  place  of  birth,  or  place  of  re?!- 
dsnce,  exceot  as  specifically  provided  In  sec- 
tion 101(a)  (27).  section  2dl(b),  and  section 
203 :  Provided.  That  the  total  number  of  Im- 
migrant visas  mcde  available  to  natives  of 
any  single  foreign  state  under  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (7)  of  section  203(a)  shall  not 
exceed  20.000  In  any  fiscal  year.  ] 

(ai  No  person  shall  receive  any  preference 
or  priority  or  be  discriminated  against  in  the 
issuance  of  an  immigrant  visa  because  of  his 
race.  sex.  nationality,  place  of  birth,  or  place 
of  reud€n"e.  eicevt  as  svcnfl'-allv  provided  in 
section  101(a)  (27),  section  201(b).  arid  sec- 
tion 203:  Provided,  that  the  total  number  of 
immigrant  visas  made  acaiJoble  to  natives  of 
cn-i  single  foreign  state  (other  than  a  foreign 
state  contiguous  to  the  United  States)  under 
paragraphs  (1)  thro'iph  (7)  of  section  203 
(a)  s^ioH  not  exceed  20.000  in  any  fiscal  year. 
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Independent  country,  self-gov- 

mandated   territory,   and 

1  inder  the  International  trusteeship 

the  United  Nation*,  other  than  the 

and  lis  ouUying  possessions 

treated  as  a  separate  torelgn  state 

s  of  the  numerical  limitation 

n  the  proviso  to  subsection  (a)  of 

when  approved  by  the  Secretary 

Ml  other  Inhabited  lands  shall  be 

to  a  foreign  state  specified  by  the 

of  State.  For  the  purposes  of  this 

fc  reign  state  to  which  an  Immigrant 

shall  be  determined  by  birth 

foreign  state  except  that  (1)  an 

when  accompanied  by  his  alien 

parents,  may  be  charged  to  the 

state    as    the    accompanying 

of  either  accompanying  parent  If 

has  received  or  would  be  quaU- 

Immlgrant  visa.  If  necessary  to 

separation  of  the  child  from  the 

ng  parent  or  parents,  and  If  the 

to  which  such  parent  has  been 

)e  chargeable  has  not  exceeded  the 

limitation  set  forth  In  the  proviso 

(a)    of  this  section   for   that 

(2)  If  an  alien  Is  chargeable  to  a 

orelgn  state  from  that  of  his  ac- 

spouse,    the    foreign    state    to 

alien  is  chargeable  may.  If  neces- 

ptevent  the  separation  of  husband 

be  determined  by  the  foreign  state 

rompanylng  spouse.  If  such  spouse 

or  would  be  qualified  for  an  Im- 

and  If  the  foreign  state  to  which 

has  been  or  would  be  chargeable 

(  xceeded  the  numerical  limitation 

n  the  proviso  to  subsection  (a)  of 

for  that  fiscal  year;  (3)  an  alien 

United  States  shall  be  considered 

been  born  in  the  country  of  which 

Izen  or  subject,  or  If  he  Is  not    a 

sub'ect  of  any  country  then  In  the 

country  In  which  he  had  his  resl- 

letermlned  by  the  consular  officer: 

an  alien  born  within  any  foreign 

which  neither  of  his  parents  was 

n  which  neither  of  his  parents  had 

at  the  time  of  such  alien's  birth 

to  the  foreign  state  of  either 
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Immigrant   born   In   a  colonv  or 

or   dependent    area   of    a 

stkte  overseas  from  the  forelen  state. 

tha|i  a  special  Immigrant,  as  defined 

101(a)  (27).  or  an  Immediate  rela- 

Jnlted  States  citizen,  as  defined  In 

(b).  shall  be  chargeable  for  the 

the  limitation  set  forth  In  sec- 

) .    to   the  forelen   state,   and  the 

Immlerant  visas  available  to  each 

coloty  or  other  component  or  denend- 

s  hall  not  exceed  six  hundred  In  any 

year. 

;he  case  of  any  change  In  the  terrl- 

llm|ts  of  forelen  states,  the  Secretary 

shall,    upon    recoenltlon    of    such 

l^ue  appropriate  instructions  to  all 

and  consular  offices. 


the   maximum   number   of 
been   made  available  under  sec- 
natives  of  any  single  forele-n  state 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
dependent   area  as  defined   in  sub- 
of  this  section  In  any  fiscal  year, 
following  fiscal  vear  a  number 
aot  to  exceed  20.000.   In  the  case 
state  or  600  In  the  case  of  a 
area,  shall  be  made  available  and 
is  follows: 


shall  first  be  made  available.  In 

to  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the 

i^eclfled  In  this  subsection,  to  auall- 

who  are  the  unmarried  sons 

rs  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


(2)  Visas  shall  next  be  made  available.  In 
a  number  not  to  exceed  26  per  centum  of 
the  number  specified  in  this  subsection,  plus 
any  visas  not  required  for  the  classes  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  (1).  to  qualified  Immi- 
grants who  are  the  spouses,  unmarried 
sons,  or  unmaurled  daughters  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

(3)  Visas  shall  next  be  made  available.  In 
a  number  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  number  specified  In  this  subsection,  to 
qualified  Immigrants  who  are  members  of  the 
professions,  or  who  because  of  their  excep- 
tional ability  In  the  sciences  or  the  arts  will 
substantially  benefit  prospectively  the  na- 
tional economy,  cultural  Interests,  or  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  and  whose  serv- 
ices In  the  professions,  sciences,  or  arts  are 
sought  by  an  employer  In  the  United  States. 

(4)  Visas  shall  next  be  made  available,  in 
a  number  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  number  specified  In  this  subsection,  plus 
any  visas  not  required  for  the  classes  speci- 
fied In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3),  to  quali- 
fied Immigrants  who  are  the  married  sons  or 
the  married  daughters  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

(5)  Visas  shall  next  be  made  available.  In 
a  number  not  to  exceed  2t  per  centum  of 
the  number  specified  In  this  subsection,  plus 
any  visas  not  required  for  the  classes  speci- 
fied In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4).  to  quali- 
fied Immigrants,  who  are  the  brothers  or 
sisters  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided such  citizens  are  at  least  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 

(6)  Visas  shall  next  be  made  available.  In 
a  number  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
number  specified  In  this  subsection,  to  quali- 
fied Immigrants  capable  of  performing  speci- 
fied skilled  or  unskilled  labor,  not  of  a  tem- 
porary or  seasonal  nature,  for  which  a  short- 
age of  employable  and  willing  persons  exists 
In  the  United  States. 

(7)  Visas  so  allocated  but  not  required  for 
the  classes  specified  In  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)  shall  be  made  available  to  other 
qualified  Immigrants  strictly  In  the  chrono- 
logical order  In  which  they  qualify. 

ASYLUM    PBOCEDtTRE 

Sec.  208.  [8  U.S.C.  1158]  [(a)  The  Attor- 
ney General  shall  establish  a  procedure  for 
an  alien  physically  present  In  the  United 
States  or  at  a  land  border  or  port  of  entry. 
Irrespective  of  such  alien's  status,  to  apply 
for  asylum,  and  the  alien  may  be  granted 
asylum  In  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General  If  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  such  alien  Is  a  refugee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101  (a)  (42)  (A). 

(b)  Asylum  granted  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  terminated  if  the  Attorney  General. 
pursuEuit  to  such  regulations  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  prescribe,  determines  that  the 
alien  Is  no  longer  a  refugee  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(a)  (42)  (A)  owln-;  to  a 
change  In  circumstances  in  the  alien's  coun- 
try of  nationality  or.  In  the  case  of  an  alien 
having  no  nationality,  in  the  country  In 
which  the  alien  last  habitually  resided. 

(c)  A  spouse  or  child  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 101(b)(1)  (A).  (B),  (C),  (D),  or  (E)  ) 
of  an  alien  who  is  granted  asylum  under 
subsection  (a)  may.  If  not  otherwise  eligible 
for  asvhim  under  such  s'lbsectlon.  be 
granted  the  same  status  as  the  alien  if  ac- 
companying, or  following  to  join,  such 
alien.] 

(a)  (1).  An  a'nplication  for  asylum  may  be 
made  by  any  alien  physically  present  in  the 
United  States  or  at  a  land  border  or  port  of 
entry.  An  alien  may  be  granted  asylum  by 
an  asylum  officer  under  paragraph  (2)  ot 
this  subsection,  if  (A)  the  asvlum  officer 
determines  that  the  alien  is  a  refugee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  fOf  (a)  (42>  (X);  (B) 
the  alien  is  not  firmly  resettled  in  any  foreign 


country:  (C)  the  alien  is  not  inadmissible 
under  the  provisions  o/  paragraphs  (27), 
(29),  or  (33)  of  section  212(a).  or  so  much 
of  ijaragrapii  2J  of  secion  ^l^[a)  as  relates 
to  trafficking:  (D)  the  alien  has  not  been 
convicted  by  final  judgment  of  a  particularly 
serious  crime  and  does  not  conjtilule  a  dan- 
ger to  the  community:  and  (E)  tfiere  are  no 
serious  reasons  for  considering  that  the  alien 
has  committed  a  serious  nonpolitical  crime 
outsiae  the  United  States  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  alien  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Eligibility  for  asylum  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  an  asylum  officer,  who  shall  serve 
at  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner,  and 
who  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
Cojnmissioner  may  prescribe,  except  for  the 
investigation  or  prosecution  of  any  case 
under  section  235  or  242  of  this  Act.  An 
alien  seeking  asylum  shall  appear  before  the 
asylum  officer  in  an  informal,  nonadversary 
interview,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  coun- 
sel at  no  expense  and  no  delay  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Counsel  may  advise  the  alien  dur- 
ing the  interview  but  shall  not  otherwise 
participate  in  the  interview.  The  asylum 
officer  may  administer  oaths  and  call  wit- 
nesses, and  request  information  on  an  appli- 
cation from  any  government  agency,  includ- 
ing information  classified  under  Executive 
Order  No.  12065  (50  U.S.C.  nt.  401).  A  record 
of  the  proceedings  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section,  and  under  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Attorney  General  shall  pre- 
scribe. The  procedures  set  forth  In  this 
section  shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  pro- 
cedures for  determining  asylum.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  asylum  officer  shall  be  final 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  further  adminis- 
trative appeal  or  review,  except  that  either 
the  Commissioner  or  the  Attorney  General 
may  require  that  the  decision  of  an  asylum 
officer  be  certified  to  him  for  review. 

(3)  The  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the 
alien  to  establish  thai  he  qualifies  for  asy- 
lum under  this  section. 

(4)  No  alien  who  meets  the  refugee  defi- 
nition set  forth  in  section  101(a)  (42)  (A) , 
and  who  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tions (1)(C).  (D),  and  (E)  of  this  section 
shall  be  returned  to  the  country  or  place 
where  he  would  face  persecution,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  asylum  officer. 

(5)  An  alien  against  whom  proceedings 
are  instituted  under  section  236  or  242  of 
this  Act,  who  has  not  previously  made  a 
claim  for  asylum,  must  make  any  applica- 
tion for  asylum  to  the  asylum  officer  under 
this  section  within  14  days  of  the  service  of 
the  notice  instituting  such  proceedings.  An 
alien  who  does  not  make  such  a  timely  claim 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  initiate  an  asylum 
claim  absent  a  clear  showing  of  charged  cir- 
cumstances in  the  country  of  the  alien's 
nationality,  or  in  the  case  of  an  alien  having 
no  nationality,  the  country  of  the  alien's  last 
habitual  residence. 

(6)  An  asylum  officer  may  not  reopen  a 
proceeding  under  this  section  except  upon 
a  clear  showing  of  changed  circumstances  in 
the  country  of  the  alien's  nationality,  or  in 
the  case  of  an  alien  having  no  nationality, 
the  country  of  the  alien's  last  habitual 
residence. 

(b)  Asylum  granted  under  subjection  (a) 
may  be  terminated  if  the  Attorney  General, 
pursuant  to  such  regvtations  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  prescribe,  determines  that 
the  alien  is  (A)  no  longer  a  refugee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(a)  (42)  (A)  owing 
to  a  change  in  circumstances  in  the  alien's 
country  o'  nationality  or  in  the  case  of  an 
alien  havini  no  nationality,  in  the  country 
in  which  the  alien  last  habitually  resided; 
or  (B)   the  alien  was  not  a  refugee  within 
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t)ie  meaning  of  section  101(a)  (42)  (A)  at  the 
time  he  was  granted  asylum:  or  (C)  the 
alien  is  no  longer  eligible  for  asylum  on  any 
of  the  grounds  set  forth  in   (a)(1)    above. 

(c)  A  spouse  or  child  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101(b)(1)(A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  or  (E)) 
of  an  alien  who  is  granted  asylum  under 
subsection  (a)  may,  if  not  otherwise  eligible 
for  asylum  under  such  subsection,  be 
granted  the  same  statui,  as  the  alien  if  ac- 
companying, or  following  to  join,  such  alien. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provUion 
of  law,  a  denial  of  an  application  for  asylum 
and  the  procedures  established  to  adjudicate 
asylum  claims  under  this  section  sftall  be 
subject  to  judicial  review  only  in  a  proceed- 
ing challenging  the  validity  of  an  exclusion 
or  deportation  order  as  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 106(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  8  U.S.C.  1105a,  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review  under  5  U.S.C.  702.  The 
denial  of  an  application  for  asylum  may  be 
set  aside,  or  the  cause  remanded  for  further 
proceedings,  only  upon  a  shoixring  that  such 
denial  was  arbitrary  and  capricious,  or  was 
otherwise  not  in  accordance  with  law. 

GENEBAT,  CLASSES  OF  ALIENS  INELIGIBLE  TO 
RECEIVE  VISAS  AND  EXCLUDED  PPOM  ADMIS- 
SION;    WAIVERS   OF    INAOMISSIBILITT 

Sec.  212.  |8  U.S.C.  1182]  (a)  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  Act,-"  the  follow- 
ing classes  of  aliens  shall  be  Ineligible  to 
receive  visas  and  shall  be  excluded  from  ad- 
mission Into  the  United  States: 

(1)  Aliens  who  are  mentally  retarded: 

(2)  Aliens  who  are  Insane; 

(3)  Aliens  who  have  had  one  or  more  at- 
tacks of  Insanity; 

(4)  Aliens  afflicted  with  psychopathic  per- 
sonality, or  sexual  deviation,  or  a  mental 
defect; 

(5)  Aliens  who  are  narcotic  drug  addicts 
or  chronic  alcobollcs; 

(6)  Aliens  who  are  afflicted  with  any 
dangerous  contagious  disease; 

(7)  Aliens  not  comprehended  within  any 
of  the  foregoing  classes  who  are  certified  by 
the  examining  surgeon  as  having  a  physical 
defect,  disease,  or  disability,  when  determined 
by  the  consular  or  Immigration  officer  to  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  affect,  the 
ability  of  the  alien  to  earn  a  living,  unless 
the  alien  atOrm&tlvely  establishes  that  he  will 
not  have  to  earn  a  living; 

(8)  Aliens  who  are  paupers,  professional 
beggars,  or  vagrants; 

(9)  Aliens  who  have  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  involving  moral  turpitude  (other  than 
a  purely  political  offense),  or  aliens  who 
admit  having  committed  such  a  crime,  or 
aliens  who  admit  committing  acts  which 
constitute  the  essential  el«nents  of  such 
a  crime:  except  that  aliens  who  have  com- 
mitted only  one  such  crime  while  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  be  granted 
a  visa  and  admitted  If  the  crime  was 
committed  more  than  five  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  application  for  a  visa 
or  other  documentation,  and  more  than 
five  years  prior  to  date  of  application  for  a 
visa  or  other  documentation,  and  more  than 
five  years  prior  to  date  of  application  for 
admission  to  the  United  States,  unless  the 
crime  resulted  In  confinement  tn  a  prison  or 
correctional  institution,  in  which  case  such 
alien  must  have  been  released  from  such 
confinement  more  than  five  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  application  for  a  visa  or  other 
documentation,  and  for  admission,  to  the 
United  States.  Any  alien  who  would  be  ex- 
cludable because  of  the  conviction  of  a  mis- 
demeanor classifiable  as  a  petty  offense  un- 
der the  nrovlslons  of  section  1(3)  of-tlt'e 
18,  United  States  (3ode,  by  reason  of  the 
punishment  actually  imoosed.  or  who  would 
be  excludaMe  as  one  who  admits  the  com- 


mission of  an  offense  that  Is  classifiable  as  a 
misdemeanor  under  the  provisions  of  section 
1(2)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  by  rea- 
son of  the  punishment  which  might  have 
been  Imposed  upon  him,  may  be  granted  a 
vl3a  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  if 
otherwise  admissible:  Provided,  That  the 
alien  has  committed  only  one  such  offense, 
or  admits  the  commission  of  acts  which  con- 
stitute the  essential  elements  of  only  one 
such  offense. 

(10)  Aliens  who  have  been  convicted  of 
two  or  more  offenses  (other  than  purely 
political  offenses),  regardless  of  whether  the 
conviction  was  in  a  single  trial  or  whether 
the  offenses  arose  from  a  single  scheme  of 
misconduct  and  regardless  of  whether  the  of- 
fenses involved  moral  turpitude,  for  which 
the  aggregate  sentences  to  confinement  actu- 
ally Imposed  were  five  years  or  more; 

(11)  Aliens  who  are  polygamists  or  who 
practice  polygamy  or  advocate  the  practice 
of  polygamy; 

(12)  Aliens  who  are  prostitutes  or  who 
have  engaged  In  prostitution,  or  aliens  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  solely,  principally, 
or  incidentally  to  engage  in  prostitution; 
aliens  who  directly  or  Indirectly  procure  or 
attempt  to  procure,  or  who  have  procured  or 
attempted  to  procure  or  to  import,  prosti- 
tutes or  persons  for  the  purpose  of  prostitu- 
tion or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose;  and 
aliens  who  are  or  have  been  supported  by,  or 
receive  or  have  received,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  proceeds  of  prostitution  or  aliens  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  to  engage  in  any 
other  unlawful  commercialized  vice,  whether 
or  not  related  to  prostitution; 

(13)  Aliens  coming  to  the  United  States  to 
engage  in  any  Immoral  sexual  act; 

(14)  Aliens  seeking  to  enter  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  skilled 
or  unskilled  labor,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  determined  and  certified  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  General 
that  (A)  there  are  not  sufficient  workers  who 
are  able,  willing,  qualified  (or  equally  quali- 
fied in  the  case  of  aliens  who  are  members  of 
the  teaching  profession  or  who  have  excep- 
tional ability  in  the  sciences  or  the  arts) ,  and 
available  at  the  time  of  application  for  a 
visa  and  admission  to  the  United  States  and 
at  the  place  where  the  alien  is  to  perforin 
such  skilled  or  unskilled  labor,  and  (B)  the 
employment  of  such  aliens  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
the  workers  in  the  United  States  similarly 
employed.  The  exclusion  of  aliens  under  this 
paragraph  shall  apply  to  preference  immi- 
grant aliens  described  in  section  203 (a)  (3) 
and  (6),  and  to  nonpreference  Immigrant 
aliens  described  in  section  203(a)  (7); 

(15)  Aliens  who,  tn  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
sular officer  at  the  time  of  application  for  a 
visa,  or  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral at  the  time  of  application  for  admission, 
are  likely  at  any  time  to  become  public 
charges; 

(16)  Aliens  who  have  been  excluded  from 
admission  and  deported  and  who  again  seek 
admission  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
such  deportation,  un'ess  prior  to  their  re- 
embarkation  at  a  place  outside  the  United 
States  or  their  attempt  to  be  admitted  from 
fo-el"n  contiguous  territory  the  Attorney 
Gene'il  has  consented  to  their  reapplying 
for  admission; 

( 17)  Aliens  who  have  been  arrested  and  de- 
ported, or  who  have  fallen  into  distress  and 
have  been  removed  pursuant  to  this  or  any 
prior  act.  or  who  have  be^n  removed  as  alien 
eneniies.  or  who  ha'-e  been  remo''ed  at  Oov- 
e-nrrent  expense  In  lieu  of  deoortatlon  nur- 
su?nt  to  section  242'b) .  unlcs  prior  to  their 
embarkation  or  reembarkatlon  at  a  place 
outside  the  United  States  or  their  attempt  to 


be  admitted   from   foreign   contiguous  ter- 
ritory the  Attorney  General  has  consented  to 
their  applying  or  reapplying  for  admission; 
( 16)  Aliens  who  are  btowaways; 

(19)  Any  alien  who  seeks  to  procure,  or 
has  sought  to  procure,  or  has  procured  a  visa 
or  other  docun.entation,  or  seelcs  to  enter  the 
United  States,  by  fraud  or  by  willfully  mis- 
representing a  material  fact; 

(20)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided In  this  Act,  any  immigrant  who  at  the 
time  of  application  for  admission  is  not  in 
possession  of  a  valid  unexpired  immigrant 
visa,  reentry  permit,  border  crossing  identifi- 
cation card,  or  other  valid  entry  document 
required  by  this  Act.  and  a  valid  unexpired 
p{i£sport.  or  other  suitable  travel  document, 
or  document  of  Identity  and  nationality,  if 
such  document  is  required  under  the  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Attorney  General  pur- 
suant to  section  211  (a) ; 

(21)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  any  immigrant  at  the  time 
of  application  for  admission  whose  visa  has 
been  issued  without  compliance  with  the 
pro/islons  of  section  203; 

(22)  Aliens  who  are  ineligible  to  citizen- 
ship, e.vcept  aliens  seeking  to  enter  as  non- 
Inunigrants;  or  persons  who  have  departed 
from  or  who  have  remained  outside  the 
United  States  to  avoid  or  evade  training  or 
service  in  the  armed  forces  in  time  of  war  or 
a  period  declared  by  the  President  to  be  a 
national  emergency,  except  aliens  who  were 
at  the  time  of  such  departure  nonimmigrant 
aliens  and  who  seek  to  reenter  the  United 
States  OS  nonimmigrants; 

(23)  Any  alien  who  has  been  convicted  of 
a  violation  of.  or  a  conspiracy  to  violate,  any 
law  or  regulation  relating  to  the  illicit  pos- 
session of  or  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs  or 
marihuana,  or  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
violation  of,  or  a  conspiracy  to  violate,  any 
law  or  regulation  governing  or  controlling 
the  ta'^ing,  manufacture,  production,  com- 
pounding, transportation,  sale,  exchange, 
dispensing,  giving  away,  importation,  ex- 
portation, or  the  possession  for  the  purpose 
of  the  manufacture,  production,  compound- 
ing, transportation,  sale,  exchange,  dispens- 
ing, giving  away.  Importation,  or  exportation 
of  opium,  coca  leaves,  heroin,  marihuana,  or 
any  salt  derivative  or  preparation  of  opium 
or  coca  leaves,  or  Isonipecalne  or  any  addic- 
tion-forming or  addiction -sustaining  opiate; 
or  any  alien  who  the  consular  officer  or  im- 
migration officers  know  or  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  or  has  been  an  Illicit  trafficker  In  any 
of  the  aforementioned  drugs; 

(24)  Aliens  (other  than  aliens  described  In 
101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  aliens  bom  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere)  who  seek  admission  from 
foreign  contiguous  territory  or  ad'acent  is- 
lands, having  arrived  there  on  a  vessel  or 
aircraft  of  a  nonsicnatory  line,  or  if  signa- 
tory, a  noncomplving  transportation  line 
under  section  238(a)  and  who  have  not 
resided  for  at  least  two  years  subsequent  to 
such  arrival  in  such  territory  or  adjacent 
islands: 

(25)  Aliens  (other  than  aliens  who  have 
been  lavpf"lly  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence and  who  are  returning  from  a  tem- 
po-arv  visit  Rb-oad)  o-er  sixteen  years  of  as;e. 
Dhyslcally  caoable  of  rendlti",.  who  cannot 
rcfd  and  understand  some  language  or  dia- 
lect: 

(2*5)  Any  nonimmigrant  who  Is  not  in  pos- 
session of  (A)  a  passport  valid  for  a  mini- 
mum period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  exnlration  of  the  initial  nenod  of  his 
admls'lon  or  contemn'ated  initial  oerlod  of 
s*^v  iviit,bor'nr>T  Mm  to  retxim  to  the  coun- 
try from  which  he  came  or  to  proceed  to 
rnd  enter  soi^e  othe'  country  durini  such 
period:  and  (B)   at  the  time  of  application 
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a  valid  nonimmigrant  visa  or 
g  identlflcatlon  card; 

who  the  consular  offlcer  or  the 

I  Jeneral  knows  or  has  reason  to  be- 
to  enter  the  United  States  solely, 
■.    or    Incidentally    to    engage    In 
ivhlch  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
iterest,    or    endanger    the    welfare, 
security  of  the  United  States: 
Al^ns  who  are.  or  at  any  time  have 
of    any    of    the    following 
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who  are  anarchists; 

who  advocate  or  teach,  or  who 

of  or  affiliated  with  any  orga- 

advocates  or  teaches,  opposl- 

organlzed  government; 
who  are  members  of  or  affiliated 
Communist  Party  of  the  United 
any  other  totalitarian  party  of 
States.     (HI)     the    Communist 
Association.  (Iv)  the  Communist  or 
totalitarian  party  of  any  State  of 
States,  of  any  foreign  state,  or  of 
kl  or  geographical  subdivision  of 
state.  (V)  any  section,  subsidiary, 
aljlllate.  or  subdivision  of  any  such 
or  party,  or  (vl)  the  direct  pred- 
successors  of  any  such  asaocla- 
_ty.  regardless  of  what  name  such 
( irganlzatlon  may  have  used,  may 
3r  may  hereafter  adoot:  Provided. 
In  this  paragraph,  or  In  any 
.,.-n  of  this   Act.   shall   be  con- 
declaring    that    the    Communist 
not  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
t  of  the  United  States  by  force, 
other  unconstitutional  means; 

not  within  any  of  the  other 

of  this  paragraph  who  advocate 

International,    and    govern- 

of  world  communism  or  the 

In  the  United  States  of  a  total - 

^ .  or  who  are  members  of 

.  with  any  orjxanlzatlon  that  ad- 

economlc.  International,  and  gov- 

rtoctrlnes  of  world  communism  or 

iment  in  the  United  States  of  a 

dictatorship,  either  through  its 

or  through   any  written  or 

publications  Issued  or  published  by 

[permission  or  consent  of  or  under 

of  such  organization  or  nald  for 

of,  or  funds  furnished  by,  such 


not  within  any  of  the  other  nro- 

is  paragraph,  who  are  members 

with  any  organization  during 

Is  registered  or  required  to  be  reg- 

sectlon   7   of   the  Subversive 

(Control   Act  of   1950.  unless  such 

that  they  did  not  have  knowl- 

to  believe  at  the  time  they 

members  of  or  afllllated  with  such  an 

(and   did   not   thereafter   and 

date  upon  which  s'lch  oreanlza- 

reglstered  or  so  required  to  be 

such  knowledge  or  reason  to 

tb^t  such  organization  was  a  Com- 


Ihli 


rea  son 


organization; 


who  advocate  or  teach  or  who 

of  or  afllllated  with  any  orga- 

ad vocates  or  teaches   (1)    the 

force,  violence,  or  other  uncon- 

neans  of  the  Government  of  the 

or  of  all  forms  of  law:  or  (11) 

essltv,  or  nronrlety  of  t>>e  un- 

or  killing  of  any  offlrer  or 

er  of  sneclflc  Indlvldupls  or  of 

^ally)  of  the  Government  of  the 

or  of  any  other  o'"R'<ni''ed  eov- 

of  his  or  their  offldni  char- 

»   the  unlB'<'ful  tiamaee.  Inlury, 

of  property;  or  (Iv)  sabotage; 

who  write  or  publish,  or  cause 

or  published,  or  who  knowingly 


be  "ause  i 


circulate,  distribute,  print,  or  display,  or 
knowingly  cause  to  be  circulated,  distributed, 
printed,  published,  or  displayed,  or  who 
knowingly  have  in  their  possession  for  the 
purpose  of  circulation,  publication,  distribu- 
tion, or  display,  any  written  or  printed  mat- 
ter, advocating  or  teaching  opposition  to  all 
organized  government,  or  advocating  or 
teaching  (1)  the  overthrow  by  force,  vio- 
lence, or  other  unconstitutional  means  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  all 
forms  of  law;  or  (11)  the  duty,  necessity,  or 
propriety  of  the  imlawful  assaulting  or  kill- 
ing of  any  officer  or  officers  (either  of  specific 
Individuals  or  of  officers  generally)  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
other  organized  government,  because  of  his 
or  their  official  character;  or  (ill)  the  unlaw- 
ful damage,  injury,  or  destruction  of  prop- 
erty; or  (iv)  sabotage;  or  (v)  the  economic, 
international,  and  governmental  doctrines 
of  world  communism  or  the  establishment  In 
t^e  United  States  of  a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship; 

(H)  Aliens  who  are  members  of  or  affili- 
ated with  anv  orwinlzatlon  that  writes,  cir- 
culates, distributes,  prints,  publishes,  or  dis- 
plays, or  causes  to  be  written,  circulated, 
distributed,  printed,  published,  or  displayed, 
or  that  has  in  its  possession  for  the  purpose 
of  circulation,  distribution,  publication.  Is- 
sue, or  display,  any  written  or  printed  mat- 
ter of  the  character  described  In  paragraph 
(G); 

(T)  Any  alien  who  Is  within  any  of  the 
classes  described  in  subparaeraphs  (B),  (C), 
(D).    (E).    (P).   (G).  and   (H)   of  this  para- 
graph because  of  membership  in  or  affilia- 
tion with  a  party  or  organization  or  a  sec- 
tion, subsidiary,  branch,  affiliate,  or  subdi- 
vision thereof,  may.  if  not  otherwise  ineli- 
gible, be  Issued  a  visa  if  such  alien  e'stab- 
Ushes   to    the   satisfaction   of   the    consular 
officer  when  applying  for  a  visa  and  the  con- 
sular officer  finds  that  (1)  such  membership 
or  affiliation  is  or  was  Involuntary,  or  Is  or 
was  solely  when  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
by  operation  of  law,  or  for  purposes  of  ob- 
taining employment,  food  rations,  or  other 
essentials  of  living  and  where  necessary  for 
such  purposes,  or  (11)  fa)  since  the  termina- 
tion of  such  membership  or  affiliation,  such 
alien  Is  and  has  been,  for  at  least  five  years 
prior  to  ♦>^o  ds*e  o'  the  nnpllcttton  for  a 
visa,  actively  opposed  to  the  doctrine,  pro- 
gram, principles,  and  ideology  of  such  party 
or   organization   or   the  section,   subsidiary, 
branch,    or   affiliate   or  subdivision   thereof. 
and    (b)    the  admission  of  such  alien  into 
the  United  States  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Any  such  alien  to  whom  a  visa  has 
been    Issued    under    the    provisions   of   this 
subparagraph   mav.   If   not    otherwise   Inad- 
missible, be  admitted  into  the  United  States 
If  he  shall  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Attorney  General  when  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  and  the  Attorney 
General  finds  that   (1)   such  membership  or 
affiliation  Is  or  was  Involuntary,  or  Is  or  was 
solely  when  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  by 
operation  of  law.  or  for  purposes  of  obtaining 
employment,  food  rations,  or  other  essentials 
of  living  and  when  necessary  for  such  pur- 
poses,  or    (11)  (a)    since   the   termination   of 
such  membership  or  affiliation,  such  alien  is 
and  has  been,   for  at  least  five  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  application  for  admission 
actively   opposed   to  the  doctrine,   program, 
principles,  and  ideology  of  such  party  or  or- 
ganization or  the  section,  subsidiary,  branch, 
or  affiliate  or  subdivision  thereof,  and    (b) 
the  admission  of  such  alien  Into  the  United 
States  would  be  In  the  public  interest.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  promptly  make  a  de- 
tailed report  to  the  Congress  in  the  case  of 
each  alien  who  is  or  shall  be  admitted  into 


the  United  States  under  (11)  of  this  subpara- 
graph; 

(29)  Aliens  with  respect  to  whom  the  con- 
sular officer  or  the  Attorney  General  knows 
or  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  probably 
would,  after  entry,  (A)  engage  in  activities 
which  would  be  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  espionage,  sabo- 
tage, public  disorder,  or  in  other  activity 
subversive  to  the  national  security,  (B)  en- 
gage in  any  activity  a  purpose  of  which  Is 
the  opposition  to,  or  the  control  or  overthrow 
of,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  by 
force,  violence,  or  other  unconstitutional 
means,  or  (C)  Join,  affiliate  with,  or  par- 
ticipate In  the  activities  of  any  organization 
which  is  registered  or  required  to  be  regis- 
tered under  section  7  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1950; 

(30)  Any  alien  accompanying  another  alien 
ordered  to  be  excluded  and  deported  and 
certified  to  be  helpless  from  sickness  or  men- 
tal or  physical  disability  or  Infancy  pursuant 
to  section  237(e),  whose  protection  or  guard- 
ianship Is  required  by  the  alien  ordered  ex- 
cluded and  deported; 

(31)  Any  alien  who  at  any  time  shall  have, 
knowingly  and  for  gain,  encouraged.  Induced, 
assisted,  abetted,  or  aided  any  other  alien 
to  enter  or  to  try  to  enter  the  United  States 
In  violation  of  law; 

(32)  Aliens  who  are  graduates  of  a  medical 
school  not  accredited  by  a  body  or  bodies  ap- 
proved for  the  purpose  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  (regardless  of  whether  such 
school  of  medicine  is  in  the  United  States 
I )  1  and  are  coming  to  the  United  States 
principally  to  perform  services  as  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  except  such  aliens 
who  have  passed  ^  parts  I  and  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Medical  Examiners  Examina- 
tion (or  an  equivalent  examination  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare)  and  who  are  competent  in 
oral  and  written  English.  The  exclusion  of 
aliens  under  this  paragraph  shall  apply  to 
preference  immigrant  aliens  described  In  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (3)  and  (6)  and  to  nonpreference 
Immigrant  aliens  described  in  section  203(a) 
(7); 

(33)  Any  alien  who  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  March  23,  1933.  and  ending  on 
May  8.  1946,  under  the  direction  of,  or  In  as- 
sociation with — 

(A)  the  Nazi  government  in  Germany. 

(B)  any  government  in  any  area  occupied 
by  the  military  forces  of  the  Nazi  govern- 
ment of  Germany, 

(C)  any  government  established  with  the 
assistance  or  cooperation  of  the  Nazi  govern* 
ment  of  Germany,  or 

(D)  any  government  which  was  an  ally  of 
the  Nazi  government  of  Germany, 

•  •  •  •  • 

ordered.  Incited,  assisted,  or  otherwise  partic- 
ipated in  the  perspciitlon  of  anv  person  be- 
cau«e  of  race,  religion,  national  origin,  or 
political  opinion. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (25)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any 
alien  who  (1)  Is  the  parent,  grandparent, 
spouse,  daughter,  or  son  of  an  admissible 
alien,  or  any  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence,  or  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  If  accompanying  such  admis- 
sible alien,  or  coming  to  Join  such  citizen  or 
alien  lawfully  admitted,  and  If  otherwise 
admissible,  or  (2)  proves  that  he  is  seeking 
admission  to  the  United  States  to  avoid 
religious  persecution  in  the  country  of  his 
Ia«t  permanent  residence,  whether  such  per- 
secution be  evidenced  by  overt  acts  or  by 
laws  or  governmental  regulations  that  dis- 
criminate against  such  alien  or  any  group  to 
which  he  belongs  because  of  his  religious 
faith.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wheth- 
er an  alien  can  read  under  paragraph  (25) 
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of  subsection  (a),  the  consular  officers  and 
immigration  officers  shall  be  furnished  with 
clips  of  uniform  size,  prepared  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General,  each  contain- 
ing not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  forty 
words  In  ordinary  use,  printed  in  plainly 
legible  type,  in  one  of  the  various  languages 
or  dialects  of  immigrants.  Each  alien  may 
designate  the  particular  language  or  dialect 
in  which  he  desires  the  examination  to  be 
made  and  shall  be  required  to  read  and  un- 
derstand the  words  printed  on  the  slip  in 
such  language  or  dialect. 

(c)  Aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  who  temporarily  proceeded 
abroad  voluntarily  and  not  under  an  order  of 
deportation,  and  who  are  returning  to  a  law- 
ful unrelinqiUsbed  dooaiclle  of  seven  con- 
secutive years,  may  be  admitted  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Attorney  General  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
through  (25)  and  paragraphs  (30)  and  (31) 
of  subsection  (a).  Nothing  contained  In  this 
subsection  shall  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  exercise  the  discretion 
veeted  in  him  under  section  211(b). 

(d)(1)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (11) 
and  (25)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  «^- 
pllcable  to  any  alien  who  In  good  faith  Is 
seeking  to  enter  the  united  States  as  a  non- 
immigrant. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (28)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  any  alien  who  Is  seeking  to 
enter  the  United  States  temporarily  as  a 
nonimmigrant  under  paragraph  (IS)  (A)  (iU) 
or  (15)(a)(v)  of  section  101(a). 

(3)  Except  as  provided  In  this  subsection, 
an  alien  (A)  who  Is  applying  for  a  nonimmi- 
grant visa  and  is  known  or  believed  by  the 
consular  officer  to  be  Ineligible  for  such  visa 
under  one  or  more  of  the  paragraphs 
enumerated  In  subsection  (a)  (other  than 
paragraphs  (27).  (29).  and  (33)).  may,  after 
approval  by  the  Attorney  General  of  a  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  by 
the  consular  officer  that  the  alien  be  admit- 
ted temporarily  despite  his  Inadmissibility,  be 
granted  such  a  visa  and  may  be  admitted 
Into  the  United  States  temporarily  as  a  non- 
immigrant in  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  or  (B)  who  is  Inadmissible  under 
on«  or  moie  oi  the  paragraphs,  enumerated 
In  subsection  (a)  (other  than  paragraphs 
(27).  (29),  and  (33)).  but  who  Is  In  posses- 
sion of  appropriate  documents  or  Is  granted  a 
waiver  thereof  and  Is  seeking  admission,  may 
be  admitted  into  the  United  States  tem- 
porarily as  a  nonimmigrant  In  the  discretion 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

(4)  Either  or  both  of  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (26)  of  subsection  (a)  may  be 
waived  by  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  acting  Jointly  (A)  on  the 
basis  of  unforeseen  emergency  in  Individual 
cases,  or  (B)  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  with 
respect  to  nationals  of  foreign  contiguous 
territory  or  of  adjacent  islands  and  res.a^nis 
thereof  having  a  common  nationality  with 
such  nationals,  or  (C)  In  the  case  of  aliens 
proceeding  In  immediate  and  continuous 
transit  through  the  United  States  under 
contracts  authorized  In  section  238(d). 

(5)  (A)  The  Attorney  General  may,  es- 
except  as  provided  In  subparagraph  (B) .  in 
his  discretion  parole  Into  the  United  States 
temporarily  under  such  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe  for  emergent  reasons  or  for 
reasons  deemed  strictly  in  the  public  Interest 
any  alien  applying  for  admission  to  the 
United  States,  but  such  parole  of  such  alien 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  an  admission  of  the 
alien  and  when  the  purposes  of  such  parole 
shall.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, have  been  served  the  alien  shall  forth- 
with return  or  be  returned  to  the  custody 
from  which  be  was  paroled  and  thereafter 


his  case  shall  continue  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  any  oiher  applicant 
for  admission  to  the  United  States. 

(B)  The  Attorney  General  may  not  parole 
Into  the  United  States  an  alien  who  is  a 
refugee  unless  the  Attorney  General  de- 
termines that  compelling  reasons  In  the 
public  Interest  with  respect  to  that  particu- 
lar alien  require  that  the  alien  be  paroled 
Into  the  United  States  rather  than  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  refugee  under  section  207. 

(6)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
conditions.  Including  exaction  of  such  bonds 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  control  and  regulate 
the  admission  and  return  of  excludable 
aliens  applying  for  temporary  admission 
under  this  subsection.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  make  a  detailed  report  to  the  Congress 
In  any  case  In  which  he  exercises  his  au- 
thority under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion on  behalf  of  any  alien  excludable  under 
paragraphs  (9),  (10),  and  (28)  of  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(7)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  except  paragraphs  (20),  (21), 
and  (28),  shall  be  applicable  to  any  alien 
who  shall  leave  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the 
Virgin  .slands  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  setks  to  enter  the  continental  United 
States  or  any  other  place  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Any  alien  de- 
scribed In  this  paragraph,  who  Is  excluded 
from  admission  to  the  United  States,  shall 
be  Immediately  deported  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  section  237(a)  of  this  Act. 

(8)  Upon  a  basis  of  reciprocity  accredited 
officials  of  foreign  governments,  their  Im- 
mediate famUies,  attendants,  servants,  and 
personal  employees  may  be  admitted  in  Im- 
mediate and  continuous  transit  through  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  exceot  paragraphs 
(26).  (27),  and  (29)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(9)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (7)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
any  alien  who  is  seeking  to  enter  the  United 
States  as  a  special  Immigrant  under  sub- 
paragraph (E).  (P),  or  (G)  of  section  101 
(a) (27). 

(10)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (15) 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
any  alien  who  Is  seBklng  to  enter  the  United 
States  as  a  special  Immigrant  under  sub- 
paragraph (E).  (F),  or  (G)  of  section  101 
(a)  (27)  and  who  applies  for  admission  as 
such  a  special  immigrant  not  later  than 
March  31,  1982. 

(e)  No  person  admitted  under  section  101 
(a)  (15)  (J)  or  acquiring  such  status  after 
admission  (1)  whose  participation  In  the 
program  for  which  he  came  to  the  United 
States  was  financed  in  whole  or  In  part, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  by  an  agency  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  by  the 
government  of  the  country  of  his  nationality 
or  his  last  residence,  (11)  who  at  the  time 
of  admission  or  acquisition  of  status  under 
section  101(a)  (15)  (J)  was  a  national  or 
resident  of  a  country  which  the  Secretary 
of  Stats  ptirsuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  him,  had  designated  as  clearly  requiring 
the  services  of  persons  engaged  In  the  field 
of  specialized  knowledge  or  skill  In  which 
the  all»n  was  engaged,  or  (111)  who  came  to 
the  United  States  or  acquired  such  status 
In  order  to  receive  graduate  medical  educa- 
tion or  training,  shall  be  eligible  to  apply 
for  an  immigrant  visa,  or  for  permanent 
residence,  or  for  a  nonimmigrant  visa  under 
section  101(a)  (15)  (H)  or  section  101(a)  (15) 
(L)  until  it  Is  established  that  such  person 
has  resided  and  been  physically  present  in 
the  country  of  his  nationality  or  his  last 
residence  for  an  aggregate  of  at  least  two 
years  following  departure  from  the  United 
States:   Provided,  That  upon  the  favorable 


recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
pursuant  to  the  request  of  an  Interested 
United  States  Oovernment  agency,  or  of  the 
Camm^oioner  of  .mmigratlon  and  Naturali- 
zation, after  be  has  determlred  that  depar- 
ture from  the  United  States  would  Impose 
exceptional  hardship  upon  the  alien's  spouse 
or  child  (If  such  spouse  or  child  Is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  a  lawfully  resident 
alien),  or  that  the  alien  cannot  return  to 
the  country  of  his  nationality  or  last  resi- 
dence because  he  would  be  subject  to  perse- 
cution on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  politi- 
cal opinion,  the  Attorney  General  may  waive 
the  requirement  of  such  two-year  foreign 
res.dence  abroad  in  the  case  of  any  alien 
whose  admission  to  the  United  States  Is 
found  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest:  And  provided  fuTther,  Tliat. 
except  In  the  case  of  an  alien  described  In 
clause  (III),  the  Attorney  General  may,  upon 
the  favorable  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  waive  such  two-year  foreign 
residence  requirement  In  any  case  In  which 
the  foreign  country  of  the  alien's  national- 
ity or  last  residence  has  furnished  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  a  statement  in  writing  that 
It  has  no  objection  to  such  waiver  in  the 
case  of  such  alien, 

I  (f )  Whenever  the  President  finds  that 
the  entry  of  any  aliens  or  of  any  class  of 
aliens  Into  the  United  States  would  be  detri- 
mental to  ths  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
he  may  by  proclamation,  and  for  such  period 
as  he  shall  deem  necessary,  suspend  the 
entry  of  all  aliens  or  any  class  of  aliens  as 
Immigrants  or  nonimmigrants,  or  Impose  on 
the  entry  of  aliens  any  restrictions  he  may 
deem  to  be  appropriate.] 

(/)  (f )  In  order  to  prevent  the  illegal  mi- 
gration of  aliens  to  the  United  States,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  conclude  arrange- 
ments with  other  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  such  illegal  migration.  Not- 
loithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
President  is  authorii^d  to  furnish  assistance 
to  any  country,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  for  the  control 
of  the  immigration  of  persons  from  such 
country  to  the  United  States. 

(/)  (2)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law,  the  President  may  direct  the  Coast 
Guard  or  any  other  federal  agency  including 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  to.  stop  and  ex- 
amine, on  the  high  seas,  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  vessels  subject  to  United  States  juris- 
diction, or  foreign  flag  vessels  for  which  the 
United  States  Government  has  an  arrange- 
ment authorizing  such  action.  Upon  board- 
ing, the  Coast  Guard  or  other  federal  agency 
may  make  inquiries  of  those  on  board,  ex- 
amine documents,  and  take  such  actions  as 
are  necessary  to  establish  the  registry,  con- 
dition, and  destination  of  the  vessel  and  the 
status  of  those  on  board  the  vessel.  When 
these  measures  indicate  that  an  offense 
against  United  States  immigration  laws,  or 
an  offense  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try with  which  the  United  States  has  an 
agreement  to  assist  is  being  committed,  the 
Coast  Guard  or  other  federal  agency  may  re- 
turn the  vessel  and  passengers  to  the  coun- 
try from  whence  they  came  or  to  some  other 
location.  An  alien  who  qualifies  as  a  refugee 
under  the  terms  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
vention and  Proto'ol  Relating  to  the  Status 
of  Refugees  may  not  be  returned  to  a  coun- 
try where  such  person's  life  or  freedom  would 
be  threatened  on  account  of  his  race,  religion, 
nationality,  membership  in  a  particular  social 
group,  or  political  opinion. 

(f)(3)  Nottoithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Attorney  General  is  author- 
ized to  establish  bv  regulation,  procedures  to 
determine  the  admissibility  of  those  aliens 
who  haoe  not  landed  in  the  United  States. 
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t^or  purposes  of   this  section  the 

of  the  United  States"  and  'ves- 

to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 

have  the  same  meaning  as  set 

V.S.C.  9551). 

alien  wno  is  excludable  from  the 
under  paragraph  (1)   of  sub- 
)    of    this   section,   or   any   alien 
wjth  tuberculosis  in  any  form  who 
spouse  or  the  unmarried  son  or 
or  the  minor  unmarried  lawfully 
cl^ild.  of  a  United  States  citizen,  or 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
>r  of  an  alien  who  has  been  issued 
visa,   or    (B)    has   a   son   or 
who  is  a  United  States  citizen,  or 
awfully  admitted  for  permanent 
>r  an  alien  who  has  been  issued  an 
visa,  shall,  if  otherwise  admissible, 
,  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
)ermanent  residence  In  accordance 
terms,  conditions,  and  controls,  if 
the  giving  of  a  bond,  as  the 
(General,  in  his  discretion  after  con- 
vlth  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the 
Public  Health  Service."  may 
prescribe.  Any  alien  ezclud- 
paragraph  (3)   of  subsection  (a) 
because  of  past   history  of 
i^ess  who  has  one  of  the  same  fam- 
as   are   prescribed   in  this 
for  aliens  afflicted   with   tuber- 
whom  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  finds  to 
free  of  such  mental  illness  for  a 
I  ime  sufficient  in  the  light  of  such 
demonstrate    recovery    shall    be 
a  visa  in  accordance  with   the 
subsection, 
alien,  who  is  excludable  from  the 
under  paragraphs  |p>aragraph| 
>r  (12)  of  this  section,  who  (A)  Is 
or  child,  including  a  minor  un- 
adopted child,  of  a  United  States 
of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
residence,  or   (B)    has  a  son  or 
'  ifho  Is  a  United  States  citizen  or 
]  awfully  admitted  for  permanent 
shall,  if  otherwise  admissible,  be 
lisa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
>ermanent  residence  ( 1 )  if  it  shall 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  At- 
that  (A)  the  alien's  exclusion 
In    extreme    hardship    to   the 
cltizsn   or   lawfully   resident 
,  or  son  or  daughter  of  such 
(B)   the  admission  to  the  United 
I  uch  alien  would  not  be  contrary 
welfare,  safety,  or  security  of 
States:  and  (2)   if  the  Attorney 
his  discretion,  and  pursuant  to 
conditions,  and  procedures  as  he 
rulatlons  prescribe,  has  consented 
s  applying  or  reapplying  for  a 
admission  to  the  United  States. 
lUen  who  is  the  spouse,  parent,  or 
1  Tnited  States  citizen  or  of  an  alien 
almitted  for  permanent  residence 
excludable  because  (1)  he  seeks, 
to  procure,   or  has  procured,   a 
documentation,  or  entry  into 
States,  by  fraud  or  mlsrepresenta- 
:»    he  admits  the  commission  of 
connection    therewith,    mav    be 
visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
permanent  residence.  If  otherwise 
if  the  Attorney  Oeneral  in  his 
las  consented  to  the  alien's  apply- 
for  a  visa  and  for  admls- 
Unlted  States. 

■  "he   additional    req'ilremen+s   re- 
in section    101(a)  (15)  (J)    for  an 
coming  to  the  United  States  un- 
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f(ir 


111 


otl  ler 


rea]  ra  lying 


der  a  program  under  which  he  will  receive 
graduate  medical  education  or  training  are: 

(A)  A  school  of  medicine  or  of  one  of  the 
other  health  professions,  which  is  accredited 
by  a  body  or  bodies  approved  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  has 
agreed  in  writing  to  provide  the  graduate 
medical  education  or  training  under  the  pro- 
gram for  which  the  alien  is  coming  to  the 
United  States  or  to  assume  responsibility  for 
arranging  for  the  provision  thereof  by  an 
appropriate  public  or  nonprofit  private  insti- 
tution or  agency,  except  that,  in  the  case  of 
such  an  agreement  by  a  school  of  medicine, 
any  one  or  more  of  Its  affiliated  hospitals 
which  are  to  participate  in  the  provision  of 
the  graduate  medical  education  or  training 
must  join  in  the  agreement: 

(B)  Before  making  such  agreement,  the 
accredited  school  has  been  satisfied  that  the 
alien  (1)  is  a  graduate  of  a  school  of  medi- 
cine which  Is  accredited  by  a  body  or  bodies 
approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  (regardless  of  whether 
such  school  of  medicine  Is  In  the  United 
States):  or  (il)  has  passed  parts  I  and  11  of 
the  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
Examination  (or  an  equivalent  examination 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services]),  has  competency  In 
oral  and  written  English,  will  be  able  to 
adapt  to  the  educational  and  cultural  en- 
vironment in  which  he  will  be  receiving 
his  education  or  training,  and  has  adequate 
prior  education  and  training  to  participate 
satisfactorily  In  the  program  for  which  he 
is  coming  to  the  United  States; 

(C)  The  alien  has  made  a  commitment  to 
return  to  the  country  of  his  nationality  or 
last  residence  UF>on  completion  of  the  edu- 
cation or  training  for  which  he  Is  coming  to 
the  United  States  (including  anv  extension 
of  the  duration  thereof  under  subparagraph 
(D) ).  and  the  government  of  the  country  of 
his  nationality  or  last  residence  has  provided 
a  written  assurance,  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services], 
that  there  is  a  need  in  that  country  for  per- 
sons with  the  skills  the  alien  will  acquire 
in  such  education  or  training:   and 

(D)  The  duration  of  the  alien's  participa- 
tion In  the  proeram  for  which  he  is  coming 
to  the  United  States  is  limited  to  not  more 
than  2  years,  except  that  such  duration  may 
be  extended  for  one  year  at  the  written  re- 
quest of  the  government  of  his  nationality 
or  last  residence,  if  (1)  the  accredited  school 
providing  or  arranging  for  the  provision  of 
his  education  or  training  agrees  in  writing 
to  such  extension,  and  (11)  such  extension 
is  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  alien's 
education  or  training  under  the  program  for 
which  be  came  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  between  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection  and  December  31.  1980,  to  any 
alien  who  Eee''s  to  come  to  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  an  accredited  program  of 
graduate  medical  education  or  training  If 
there  would  be  a  substantial  disruption  In 
the  health  services  provided  In  such  pro- 
gram because  such  alien  was  not  permitted, 
because  of  his  failure  to  meet  the  require- 
ments, to  enter  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate In  such  program. 

(B)  Tn  the  administration  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
total  number  of  aliens  particlnating  (at  any 
time)  In  programs  described  in  suboara- 
graoh  (A)  does  not.  because  of  the  eremotlon 
provided  by  such  subparatrraph,  exceed  the 
total  number  of  aliens  participating  in  such 


programs  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section. 

i^uvwlthstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
2ia(a)(14>  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1282(a))  U  hereby 
auicnded  to  read  as  follows: 

(o)  {34)  "Aliens  seeking  to  enter  the 
United  States  purpose  of  performing  skilled 
or  unskilled  labor,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  determined  and  certified  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  General 
that  at  the  time  of  application  (A)  there  are 
noi  su^;c'ien;  wor/^ers  availa'oie  in  the  United 
States  in  the  occupations  in  which  the  aliens 
tvill  be  employed  and  (B)  the  employment  of 
aliens  m  sucn  occufMi^ons  loill  not  adversely 
affect  the  wages  and  working  cortditions  of 
workers  in  the  United  States  who  are 
siviiiarly  employed,  in  making  such  determi- 
nations, the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  use  labor 
market  in/ormation  without  reference  to  the 
speci/ic  job  opportunity  for  which  certifica- 
tion is  requested.  An  alien  on  behalf  of  whom 
a  certification  u  iougtit  must  have  an  offer 
of  employment  from  an  employer  in  the 
United  States,  except  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  waive  this  requirement  in  the 
case  of  an  alien  of  exceptional  ability.  The 
exclusion  of  aliens  under  this  paragraph 
shall  apply  to  pre,erence  immigrant  aliens 
described  in  section  203{a)  (3)  and  (6),  and 
to  nonprejerence  immigrant  aliens  described 
in  section  203ia)(7).  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  decisions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  made  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph, including  the  issuance  and  content  of 
regulations  and  the  use  of  labor  market  in- 
formation under  this  paragraph,  shall  be  re- 
viewable by  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court,  but  the  court  shall  not  set 
aside  such  a  decision  unless  there  is  com- 
pelling evidence  that  the  Secretary  made 
such  decision  in  an  arbitrary  and  capricious 
manner;". 

INSPECTION    BT    IMMIGRATION   OmCESS 

Se:.  236.  (8  U.S.C.  1225]  (a)  The  inspec- 
tion, other  than  the  physical  and  mental 
examination,  of  aliens  (including  alien  crew- 
men) seeking  admission  or  readmisslon  to, 
or  the  privilege  of  passing  through  the 
United  States  shall  be  conducted  by  Im- 
migration officers,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  regard  to  special  inquiry  officers.  All 
aliens  arriving  at  ports  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  examined  by  one  or  more  immigra- 
tion officers  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  and  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe.  Immigration  officers  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  board 
and  search  any  vessel,  aircraft,  railway  car, 
or  other  conveyance,  or  vehicle  in  which  they 
believe  aliens  are  being  brought  Into  the 
United  States.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  and 
any  Immigration  officer,  including  special  in- 
quiry officers,  shall  have  power  to  administer 
oaths  and  to  take  and  consider  evidence  of 
or  from  any  person  touching  the  privilege  of 
any  alien  or  person  he  believes  or  suspects  to 
be  an  alien  to  enter,  reenter,  pass  through, 
or  reside  In  the  United  States  or  concerning 
any  matter  which  is  material  and  relevant  to 
the  enforcement  of  this  Act  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Service,  and.  where  such  action 
may  be  necessary,  to  maVe  a  written  record 
of  such  evidence.  Any  person  coming  Into  the 
United  States  may  be  required  to  state  under 
oath  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  he 
comes,  the  length  of  time  he  intends  to  re- 
main In  the  United  States,  whether  or  not 
he  Intends  to  remain  In  the  United  States 
permanently  and.  If  an  alien,  whether  he  In- 
tends to  become  a  citizen  thereof,  and  such 
other  Items  of  Information  as  will  aid  the 
Immieratlon  officer  In  t'etermlnlng  whether 
he  Is  a  national  of  the  United  States  or  an 
alien  and.  If  the  latter,  whether  he  belongs  to 
any  of  the  excluded  classes  enumerated  In 
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section  312.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  and  any 
Immigration  officer.  Including  special  Inquiry 
officers,  shall  have  power  to  require  by  sub- 
p«na  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses before  Immigration  officers  and  special 
Inquiry  officers  and  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  and  documents  relating  to  the  privi- 
lege of  any  person  to  enter,  reenter,  reside  In. 
or  pass  through  the  United  States  or  con- 
cerning any  matter  which  is  material  and 
relevant  to  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  and 
the  administration  of  the  Service,  and  to 
that  end  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  court 
of  the  United  States.  Any  United  States  dis- 
trict court  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
Investigations  or  inquiries  are  being  con- 
ducted by  an  immigration  officer  or  special 
Inquiry  officer  may,  In  the  event  of  neglect  or 
refusal  to  respond  to  a  subpena  issued  under 
this  subsection  or  refusal  to  testify  before  an 
Immigration  officer  or  special  inouiry  officer, 
issue  an  order  requiring  such  persons  to  ap- 
pear before  an  immigration  officer  or  special 
inquiry  officer,  produce  books,  papers,  and 
documents  If  demanded,  and  testify,  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

[(b)  Every  alien  (other  than  an  alien  crew- 
man), and  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and  in  section 
273(d).  who  may  not  appear  to  the  examin- 
ing Immigration  officer  at  the  port  of  arrival 
to  be  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  entitled  to 
land  shall  be  detained  for  further  Inaulry  to 
be  conducted  by  a  special  Inquiry  officer.  The 
decision  of  the  examining  immigration 
officer.  If  favorable  to  the  admission  of  any 
alien,  shall  be  sub'ect  to  challenge  bv  any 
other  Immigration  officer  and  such  challenge 
shall  operate  to  take  the  alien,  whose  privi- 
lege to  land  Is  so  challenged,  before  a  spe- 
cial inquiry  officer  for  further  inquiry.  ( 

(b)  Provided  that  an  "Immigration  Emer- 
gency" has  not  been  declared  an  immigra- 
tion officer  shall  insriect  eaoh  alien  who  is 
required  to  have  documentation  seeking 
entry  to  the  United  States  and  shall  make 
a  determination  on  each  alien's  admissi- 
bility. (1)  The  decision  of  the  immigration 
officer  on  admissibility  of  an  alien  shall  be 
final,  and  not  subject  to  further  agency  re- 
view or  to  judicial  review,  if  the  immigration 
officer  determines  an  alien  to  be  an  alien 
crewman,  a  stowaway  under  section  273(d) 
of  this  Act,  or  an  alien  who  does  not  present 
documentary  evidence  of  U.S.  citizenship,  or 
lawful  admi.tsion  for  permanent  rsidence.  or 
a  visa  or  other  entry  document,  or  a  certifi- 
cate of  identity  issued  under  section  360(b) 
to  support  a  claim  of  admissibility.  (2)  Any 
alien  not  excluded  under  paragraph  one  of 
this  subsection  loho  does  not  appear  to  the 
examining  immigration  officer  to  be  clearly 
and  beyond  a  doubt  entitled  to  admission 
shall  be  detained  for  further  inquiry  by  a 
special  inquiry  officer  under  section  236. 

(c)  Any  alien  (including  an  alien  crew- 
man) who  may  appear  to  the  examining 
Immigration  officer  or  to  the  special  inquiry 
officer  during  the  examination  before  either 
of  such  officers  to  be  excludable  under  para- 
graph (27),  (28).  or  (29)  of  section  212(a) 
shall  be  temporarily  excluded,  and  no  fur- 
ther inquiry  by  a  special  Inquiry  officer  shall 
be  conducted  until  after  the  case  is  reported 
to  the  Attorney  General  together  with  any 
such  written  statement  and  accomoanying 
information.  If  any,  as  the  alien  or  his  rep- 
resentative may  desire  to  submit  In  connec- 
tion therewith  and  such  an  inquiry  or  fur- 
ther Inquiry  Is  directed  by  the  Attorney 
General.  If  the  Attorney  Oeneral  is  satisfied 
that  the  alien  is  excludable  under  any  of 
such  paragraphs  on  the  basis  of  information 
of  a  confidential  nature,  the  disclosure  of 


which  the  Attorney  General,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  discretion,  and  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  security  agencies  of 
the  Oovernment,  concludes  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  public  interest,  safety,  or  secu- 
rity, he  may  In  his  discretion  order  such 
alien  to  be  excluded  and  deported  without 
any  inquiry  or  further  inquiry  by  a  special 
inquiry  officer.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  regarded  as  requiring  an  Inquiry 
before  a  special  Inquiry  officer  In  the  case  of 
an  alien  crewman. 

IMMEDIATE  OEPORTA'nON  OF  ALIENS  EXCLUDED 
FROM  ADMISSION  OR  ENTTRIMC  IN  VIOLATION 
op   LAW 

SEC.  237.  [8  U.S.C.  1227)  ((a)  Any  alien 
(other  than  an  alien  crewman)  arriving  In 
the  United  States  who  is  excluded  under 
this  Act,  shall  be  Immediately  deported  to 
the  country  whence  he  came,  in  accommo- 
dations of  the  same  ciasf  in  which  he  ar- 
rived, on  the  vessel  or  aircraft  bringing  him. 
unless  the  Attorney  General,  in  an  individ- 
ual case.  In  his  discretion,  concludes  that 
immediate  deportation  is  not  practicable  or 
proper.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance  Includ- 
ing detention  expenses  and  expenses  inci- 
dent to  aetentlon  of  any  such  alien  while 
he  Is  being  detained,  as  well  as  the  transpor- 
tatl(»i  expense  of  his  deportation  from  the 
United  States,  shall  be  borne  by  the  owner 
or  owners  of  the  vessel  or  aircraft  on  which 
he  arrived,  except  that  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance ( including  detention  expenses  and  ex- 
penses incident  to  detention  while  the  alien 
is  being  detained  prior  to  the  time  he  is 
offered  for  deportation  to  the  transportation 
line  which  brought  him  to  the  United 
States)  shall  not  be  assessed  against  the 
owner  or  owners  of  such  vessel  or  aircraft 
if  ( 1 )  the  alien  was  in  possession  of  a  valid, 
unexpired  Immigrant  visa,  or  (2)  if  the  alien 
(other  than  an  alien  crewman)  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  valid,  unexpired  nonimmigrant 
visa  or  other  document  authorizing  such 
alien  to  apply  for  temporary  admission  to 
the  United  States  or  an  unexpired  reentry 
permit  issued  to  him,  and  (A)  such  appli- 
cation wM  made  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  of  the  date  of  issuance  of  the 
visa  or  other  document,  or  In  the  case  of  an 
alien  in  possession  of  a  reentry  permit, 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the 
date  on  which  the  alien  was  last  examined 
and  admitted  by  the  Service,  or  (B)  in  the 
event  the  application  was  made  later  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the  date 
of  Issuance  of  the  visa  or  other  document 
or  such  examination  and  admission.  If  the 
owner  or  owners  of  such  vessel  or  aircraft 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  that  the  ground  of  exclusion 
could  not  have  been  ascertained  by  the  exer- 
cise of  due  diligence  prior  to  the  alien's 
embarkation,  or  (3)  the  person  claimed 
United  States  nationality  or  citizenship  and 
was  In  possession  of  an  unexpired  United 
States  passport  Issued  to  him  by  competent 
authority.] 

Sec.  273  (a)(1)  Any  alien  (other  than  an 
alien  crewman)  arriving  in  the  United  States 
who  is  excluded  under  this  Act.  shall  be  im- 
mediately deported,  in  accommodations  of 
the  same  class  in  which  he  arrived,  unless 
the  Attorney  General,  in  an  individual  case 
in  his  discretion,  concludes  that  immediate 
deportation  is  not  practicable  or  proper.  De- 
portation shall  be  to  the  country  in  which 
the  alien  boarded  the  vessel  or  aircraft  in 
foreign  territory.  If  such  boarding  occurred 
in  territory  contiguous  to  the  United  States 
or  in  any  island  adjacent  thereto  or  adjacent 
to  the  United  States  and  the  alien  is  not  a 
native,  citizen,  or  subject  or  national  of,  or 
does  not  have  residence  in,  such  foreign  con- 
tiguous territory  or  adjacent  island,  the  de- 


portation shall  instead  be  to  the  country  in 
which  is  located  the  port  at  which  the  alien 
embarked  for  such  foreign  contiguous  terri- 
tory or  adjacent  island.  The  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance, including  detention  expenses  in- 
cident to  detention  of  any  such  alien  while 
he  is  being  detained,  shall  be  borne  by  the 
owner  or  oumers  of  the  vessel  or  aircraft  on 
which  he  arrived,  except  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  (including  detention  expenses 
and  expenses  incident  to  detention  while  the 
alien  is  being  detained  prior  to  the  time  he 
is  offered  for  deportation  to  the  transporta- 
tion line  which  brought  him  to  the  United 
States)  shall  not  be  assessed  against  the 
owner  or  owners  of  such  vessel  or  aircraft  if 
(A)  the  alien  was  in  possession  of  a  valid, 
unexpired  immigrant  visa,  or  (B)  the  alien 
(other  than  an  alien  crewman)  was  in 
possession  of  a  valid,  unexpired  nonimmi- 
grant visa  or  other  document  authorizing 
such  alien  to  apply  for  temporary  admission 
to  the  United  States,  or  an  unexpired  reentry 
permit  issued  to  him,  and  ,(i)  such  applica- 
tion was  made  unthin  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  of  the  date  of  issuance  of  the 
visa  or  other  document,  or  in  the  case  of  an 
alien  in  possession  of  a  reentry  permit,  ex- 
amined and  admitted  by  the  Service,  or  («) 
in  the  event  the  application  was  made  later 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the 
date  of  issuance  of  the  visa  or  other  docu- 
ment or  such  examination  and  admission,  if 
the  owner  or  owners  of  such  vessels  or  air- 
craft establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Attorney  General  that  the  ground  of  ex- 
clusion could  not  have  been  ascertained  by 
the  exercise  of  due  diligence  prior  to  the 
alien's  embarkation,  or  (C)  ttie  person 
claimed  United  States  nationality  or  citizen- 
ship and  was  in  possession  of  an  unexpired 
United  States  passport  issued  to  him  by  com- 
petent authority. 

(2)  If  the  government  of  the  country  des- 
ignated in  subsection  (a)  (1)  will  not  ac- 
cept the  alien  into  its  territory,  the  alien's 
deportation  shall  be  directed  by  the  At- 
torney General,  in  his  discretion  and  without 
necessarily  giving  any  priority  or  preference 
because  of  their  order  as  herein  set  forth,  to — 

(it)  the  country  of  which  the  alien  is  a 
subject,  citizen,  or  national; 

(B)  the  country  in  which  he  was  bom; 

(C)  the  country  in  vBhich  he  has  a  resi- 
dence; or 

(D)  any  country  which  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  alien  into  its  territory,  if  deporta- 
tion to  any  of  the  foregoing  countries  is  im- 
practicable, inadvisable  or  impossible. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  master, 
commanding  officer,  purser,  person  in  charge, 
agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  any  vessel  or 
aircraft  (1)  to  refuse  to  receive  any  alien 
(other  than  an  alien  crewman)  ordered  de- 
ported under  this  section  back  on  board  such 
vessel  or  aircraft  or  another  vessel  or  aircraft 
owned  or  operated  by  the  same  interests: 

(2)  to  fail  to  detain  any  alien  (other  than 
an  alien  crewman)  on  board  any  such  vessel 
or  at  the  airport  of  arrival  of  the  aircraft 
when  required  by  this  Act  or  if  so  ordered 
by  an  immigration  officer,  or  to  fail  or  refuse 
to  deliver  him  for  medical  or  other  inspec- 
tion, or  for  further  medical  or  other  inspec- 
tion, as  and  when  so  ordered  by  such  officer; 

(3)  to  refuse  or  fail  to  remove  him  from  the 
United  States  to  the  country  to  which  his 
exclusion  and  deportation  has  been  directed: 

(4)  to  fail  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  maintenance 
while  being  detained  as  required  by  this  sec- 
tion or  section  233  of  this  title;  (5)  to  take 
any  fee.  deposit,  or  consideration  on  a  con- 
tingent basis  to  be  kept  or  returned  in  case 
the  alien  is  landed  or  exc'uded:  or  (6)  know- 
ingly to  bring  to  the  United  States  any  alien 
(other  than  an  alien  crewman)  excluded  or 
arrested  and  deported  under  any  provision  of 
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law  until  i  MCh  alien  may  be  lawfully  entitled 
to  reapplyllor  admisaion  to  the  United  States. 
If  it  sKalli  appear  to  the  satis/action  of  the 
Attorney  <^eneral  that  any  such  master,  com- 
manding officer,  purser,  person  in  charge, 
agent,  oxtrner,  or  consignee  of  any  vessel  or 
aircraft  he  s  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  sectiof  or  of  section  233  of  this  title,  such 
master,  copimanding  officer,  purser,  person  in 
charge,  agtnt,  owner,  or  consignee  shall  pay 
to  the  disiiet  director  of  customs  of  the  dis- 
trict in  wiich  the  port  of  arrival  is  situated 
or  in  whidfi  any  vessel  or  aircraft  of  the  line 
may  be  found,  the  sum  of  $500  for  each  viola- 
tion. No  ^uc/i  vessel  or  aircraft  shall  have 
clearance  trom  any  port  of  the  United  States 
while  any  i  such  fine  is  unpaid  or  while  the 
question  df  liability  to  pay  any  such  fine  is 
Xteing  detefmined.  nor  shall  any  such  flT.e  be 
remitted  Or  refunded:  except  that  clearance 
may  be  gtanted  prior  to  the  determination 
of  such  question  upon  the  deposit  with  the 
district  director  of  customs  of  a  bond  or  un- 
dertaking approved  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  a  sum  wnfflcient  to  cover  such  fine. 

(e)  An  il<en  shall  be  deported  on  a  vessel 
or  an  aircrp/t  owned  by  the  same  person  who 
owns  the  vessel  or  aircraft  on  which  such 
alien  arrived  in  the  United  States,  unless  it 
It  impracticable  to  so  deport  the  alien  within 
a  reasonaile  time.  The  transportation  ex- 
pense* ofjthe  alien's  deportation  shall  be 
borne  by  tke  owner  or  owners  of  the  vessel  or 
aircraft  01^  which  the  alien  arrived.  If  the 
deportatio*  is  effected  on  a  vessel  or  aircraft 
not  owned  by  such  owner  or  owners,  the 
transportation  expenses  of  the  alien's  depor- 
tation mat  ^  PO"**  from  the  appropriation 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  and  recovered 
by  civil  suit  from  any  otcner,  agent,  or  con- 
signee of  ate  vessel  or  aircraft  on  which  the 
aUen  arrived. 

(d)  Tht  Attorney  General,  under  such 
eondiitionsi  as  are  by  regulations  prescribed, 
may  stay  the  deportation  of  any  alien  de- 
portable viider  this  section,  if  in  his  judg- 
ment the  testimony  of  such  alien  is  neces- 
sary on  b^Ml/  of  the  United  States  in  the 
proseeutio^  of  offenders  against  any  provi- 
sion of  t/ift  Act  or  other  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Thi  cost  of  maintenance  of  any  per- 
son so  d«|tained  resulting  from  a  stay  of 
deportatioit  under  this  subsection  and  a  wit- 
ness fee  in  the  sum  of  $1  per  day  for  each 
day  such  person  is  so  detained  may  be  paid 
from  the  (Appropriation  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  tijle.  Such  alien  may  be  released 
under  bon^  <n  the  penalty  of  not  lers  than 
tSOO  with  iecurity  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  oi%  condition  that  such  alien  shall 
be  produced  when  required  as  a  witness  and 
for  deportktion.  and  on  such  other  condi- 
tions as  the  Attorney  General  may  jrescribe. 

(e)  UpoA  the  certificate  of  an  examining 
medical  omeer  to  the  effect  that  an  alien 
ordered  tolbe  excluded  and  deported  under 
this  secUori  Is  helpless  from  sickness  or  men- 
tal and  physical  disability,  or  infancy,  if 
such  alien  lis  accompanied  by  another  alien 
whose  protfetion  or  guardianship  is  required 
by  the  aZlefi  ordered  excluded  and  de-orted, 
such  accoifipanying  alien  may  also  be  ex- 
cluded and  devorted,  and  the  master,  com- 
manding Officer,  agent  owner,  or  consignee 
of  the  vesstl  or  aircraft  in  which  such  alien 
and  aceov  panying  alien  arrived  in  the 
United  Sta;  es  shall  be  required  to  return  the 
aecomrtany  ng  alien  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  aliens  denied  admission  and  ordered 
deported  uider  this  section. 

lECOKDS    or    ADMISSION 
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to  be  surrendered  at  the  port  of  entry  by  the 
arriving  alien  to  an  Immigration  oidcer. 

(b)  'llie  Attorney  General  shall  cause  to 
be  filed  such  record  of  the  entry  Into  the 
United  States  of  each  immigrant  admitted 
unaer  section  211(b)  and  of  each  nonimmi- 
grant as  the  Attorney  General  deema  neces- 
siry  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Immigration 
laws. 

240A.  Declaration  of  Immigration  Emer- 
gency 

(a)  The  President  may  declare  an  immi- 
gration emergency  with  respect  to  any  spe- 
cifically designated  foreign  country  or  coun- 
tries or  geographical  area  or  areas,  if  the 
President,  in  his  judgment,  determines  that: 

A  substantial  number  of  aliens  who  lack 
documents  authorizing  entry  to  the  United 
States  appear  to  be  ready  to  embark  or  have 
already  embarked  for  the  United  States,  and 
the  aliens  will  travel  from,  or  are  likely  to 
travel  in  transit  through,  the  foreign  coun- 
try or  countries  or  the  foreign  geographical 
area  or  areas:  and 

The  normal  procedures  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  or  the  current  resource] 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice would  be  inadequate  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  the  influx  of  these  aliens. 

(b)  Within  48  hours  of  the  declaration  of 
any  immigration  emergency,  the  President 
shall  inform  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  pro-tempore  of  Phe  Senate  of 
the  reasons  prompting  the  declaration.  The 
President  shall  cause  the  declaration  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  as  soon 
as  practicable.  The  declaration  shall  expire 
automatically  120  days  after  its  proclama- 
tion, unless  ended  sooner  by  the  President. 
The  President  may  extend  the  declaration 
for  additional  periods  of  120  days  by  follow- 
ing the  procedures  set  forth  in  this  subsec- 
tion, if,  in  his  judgment,  the  conditions 
listed  in  subsection   (a)    continue  to  exist. 

Chapter  240B.  Emergency  Powers  and 
Procedures. 

(a)  Upon  the  declaration  of  an  immigra- 
tion emergency  under  Section  240A,  the 
President  may  invoke  the  following  emer- 
gency powers  and  procedures: 

{1)  Any  or  all  United  States  vessels,  vehi- 
cles and  aircraft,  and  any  other  vessel,  vehi- 
cle or  aircraft  which  is  owned  or  operated  by, 
chartered  to.  or  otherwise  controlled  by  one 
or  more  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United 
States  or  corvorations  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  ol  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  bound  directly  or  in- 
directly for  a  designated  foreign  country  or 
foreign  geographical  area  may  be  precluded 
from  departing  from  the  United  States  or 
may  be  intercepted  while  en  route  and  re- 
quired to  return  to  the  United  States  if  feasi- 
ble, or  to  any  other  reasonable  location  until 
such  time  as  it  is  feasible  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  or.  if  appropriate,  allowed  to 
proceed  to  any  other  reasonable  location. 

The  arrival  in  the  United  States  of  any 
aliens  or  class  of  aliens  who  lack  documents 
authorizing  entry  to  the  United  States  or 
who  are  otherwise  inadmissible  and  who  are 
traveling  directly  or  indirectly  from  or  in 
transit  through  a  desianated  foreign  country 
or  foreian  peomaphical  area  may  be  pre- 
vented by  returning  or  requiring  the  return 
of  such  alien  or  any  vessel,  vehicle,  or  air- 
craft carrying  any  such  alien  to  the  desig- 
nated covntrv  or  area,  or  to  some  other  rea- 
sonable location. 

The  exclusion  or  admission  to  the  United 
States  of  any  alien,  regardless  of  nationality, 
who  is  traveling  or  has  traveled  to  the  United 
States  directly  or  indirectly  from  or  through 
the  denonated  foreinn  countrv  or  foreign 
geogravhical  area  and  who  is  not  in  posses- 
sion of  a  visa  or  other  entry  document  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  United  States  by 


statute  or  regulation  may  be  determined 
under  procedures  estaolished  by  the  Attorney 
Lrcneral  (whether  by  regulation  or  other- 
wise), and  no  such  alien  shall  be  presented 
jor  inquiry  be, ore  a  special  inquiry  ojjtcer 
unlesi  such  presentation  is  authorized  by  the 
Atiomey  General  pursuant  to  regulation. 

(ii)  Notwithstanding  section  208,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Attorney  General 
may  establish  by  regulation  or  otherwise  a 
separate  procedure  to  consider  an  asylum 
claim  advanced  by  an  alien  whose  admissi- 
bility is  to  be  determined  in  accordance  loith 
this  paragraph. 

{Hi)  Any  alien  found  inadmissible  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
established  by  the  Attorney  General  under 
tnij  paragraph  shall  be  deported  to  the  coun- 
try jiom  wnence  he  came.  If  the  Attorney 
G-jneral  determines  that  the  alien  should 
not  or  cannot  practicably  be  removed  to  the 
country  from  whence  the  alien  came,  the 
Attorney  General  may  deport  the  alien  to 
any  country  described  in  section  243(a), 
without  regard  to  the  designation  of  the 
alien  or  the  order  of  countries  set  forth 
in  section  243 {a). 

(iv)  Any  alien  admitted  to  the  United 
States  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  ad- 
mitted for  such  time  and  under  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Attorney 
General,  including  the  giving  of  a  bond  with 
sufficient  surety  in  such  sum  and  containing 
such  conditions  as  the  Attorney  General 
shall  prescribe  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  alien's 
admission. 

(v)  No  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
review  the  determination  of  admissibility  or 
noTtadmissibility,  or  the  determination  of 
any  asylum  claim  with  respect  to  any  alien 
who  is  subject  to  this  paragraph. 

(4)  Every  alien  who  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  detained 
pending  a  final  determination  of  admissibil- 
ity, or  pending  release  on  parole,  or  pend- 
ing deportation  if  the  alien  is  found  ex- 
cludable, unless  an  examining  officer  finds 
that  the  alien  is  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt 
entitled  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States. 
Such  detention  shall  be  in  any  prison  or 
other  detention  facility  or  elsewhere,  whether 
maintained  uy  the  Federal  Government  or 
otherwise,  as  the  Attorney  General  may  di- 
rect. The  Attorney  General  may  at  any  time 
transfer  an  alien  from  one  place  of  deten- 
tion to  another.  No  alien  shall  be  released 
from  detention  pending  a  final  determina- 
tion of  admissibility,  or  pending  deporta- 
tion if  the  alien  is  found  excludable,  except 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General, 
ani  under  such  conditions  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  prescribe,  including  release  on 
botd.  Any  alien  applying  for  admission  from 
foreign  contiguous  territory  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Attorney  General,  be  required 
to  remain  outside  of  the  United  States  pend- 
ing a  final  determination  of  admissibility. 
No  court  shall  review  any  decision  of  the 
Attorney  General  made  pursuant  to  this 
paragravh  to  detain,  to  transfer  or  to  re- 
lease an  alien,  except  that  any  person  so 
detained  may  obtain  review,  in  fiabeas  corpus 
proceedings,  on  the  question  of  whether  that 
person  falls  within  the  category  of  aliens 
subject  to  detention.  Nothing  in  tfiis  para- 
graph shall  relieve  a  carrier  or  any  other 
person  of  anv  liability,  duty  or  consequence 
pertaining  to  the  detention  of  aliens  which 
may  arise  under  any  other  provision  of  the 
Act  or  other  law. 

(5)  (i)  The  President  may  exempt  any 
source  of  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality in  the  executive  branch  from  ap- 
plicable environmental  requirements  pur- 
suant to  section  1323(a)  of  title  33  and  sec- 
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tion*  300i-$(b),  4903.  8961.  and  7418(b)  of 
tttle  42  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(ii)  Upon  a  Presidential  finding,  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  that  an  exemption  is 
necessary  to  respond  to  an  immigration 
emergency,  the  President  may  exempt  any 
source  or  action  of  any  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  in  the  executive  branch 
which  is  directly  and  substantially  related 
to  an  immigration  emergency  from  applica- 
ble requirements  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  42  U.S.C.  4331  et  seq., 
the  Costal  Zone  Management  Act,  45  U.S.C. 
14S1  et  seq.,  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  16 
U.S.C.  1531  et  seq..  The  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act,  16  U.S.C.  661  et  seq.,  the 
Historic  Preservation  Act,  16  U.S.C.  470  et 
seq.,  and  from  the  applicable  requirements 
of  any  other  Federal,  state  or  local  law  which 
is  intended  principally  to  protect  or  preserve 
the  environment,  wildlife,  or  aspects  of  the 
history  or  heritage  of  the  United  States. 

(Hi)  Except  with  respect  to  matters  con- 
cerning the  detention  of  aliens,  an  exemp- 
tion under  this  paragraph  shall  lapse  upon 
termination  of  an  immigration  emergency. 
In  no  event  shall  any  exemption  under  this 
paragraph  last  more  ttian  one  year.  An  ex- 
emption with  respect  to  matters  concerning 
the  detention  of  aliens  stiall  last  until  termi- 
nated by  the  President,  or  the  expiration  of 
one  year,  whichever  occurs  first.  During  the 
time  period  in  which  an  exemption  applies 
the  President  may.  in  his  discretion,  require 
ttiat  a  source  nonetheless  meet  certain  en- 
vironmental standards  vHthout  thereby 
creating  a  private  right  of  action  to  enforce 
that  requirement. 

(b)  (1)  During  the  existence  of  the  immi- 
gration emergency,  the  President  may  order 
the  closing  or  sealing  of  any  harttor,  port, 
airport,  road  or  any  other  place,  structure 
or  location  which  may  be  used  as  a  point  of 
departure  from  the  United  States  to  a  desig- 
nated foreign  country  or  foreign  geographi- 
cal area,  if,  in  the  President's  judgment,  such 
action  Is  necessary  to  prevent  the  arrival  in 
the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are  inad- 
missible and  who  are  traveling  from  or  in 
transit  through  a  designated  country  or 
area. 

(2)  No  person  shall  cause  any  vessel,  or 
aircraft  to  depart  from  or  beyond  or  enter 
into  a  closed  or  sealed  harbor,  port,  airport, 
road,  place,  structure  or  location  during  an 
immigration  emergency,  unless  written  per- 
mission has  been  obtained  for  such  depar- 
ture prior  to  the  actual  departure  of  the 
ves.^el.  or  aircraft. 

(3)  Permission  for  devarture  from  or  be- 
yond or  entry  into  a  closed  or  sealed  harbor, 
port,  airport,  road,  or  any  other  p'are,  struc- 
ture or  location  shall  be  oiven  only  for  those 
vessels,  vehicles,  aircraft  which  are  clearly 
shown  not  to  be  destined  for  a  designated 
foreign  country  or  foreign  geogra^ohical  area. 
The  agency  designated  bv  the  President  un- 
der subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  pre- 
scribe the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  re- 
questing departure  permission.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  procedures,  vermission  may^be 
sought  from  anv  agency  directly  involved  in 
the  closing  or  sealing  of  the  harbor,  port,  air- 
port, road,  or  other  place,  structure  or  loca- 
tion. A  final  decision  shall  be  made  on  any 
request  for  devarture  permission  within  72 
hours  of  the  request,  unless  the  person  seek- 
ing such  permission  consents  to  a  longer 
period.  If  no  action  is  taken  on  the  request 
within  the  requisite  period,  the  reouest  for 
departure  permission  shall  be  deemed  dfmied. 

(4)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review  any 
final  decision  denying  permissicn  to  depart 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  ex- 
cept that  review  may  be  obtained  prior  to  a 
final  administrative  decision  with  resvectjo 
any  vessel,  vehicle  or  aircraft  if  irrevard'b'e 
injury  would  occur  before  a  final  adminis- 
trative decision  could  be  obtained. 

(c)  Although  the  President  may  not  dele- 
gate the  autliority  to  initiate  those  emer- 


gency powerc  of  thi*  section  which  expressly 
require  Presidential  invocation,  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate  one  or  more  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  administer  the 
provisions  of  chapter*  240B  through  240D. 
In  the  course  of  enforcement  of  these  pro- 
visions, the  designated  agency  may  promul- 
gate regulations  and  may  request  assistance 
from  any  state  or  local  agency  or  from  any 
civilian  Federal  agency.  The  President  may 
direct  that  any  component  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  including  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  provide  assistance,  any  stat- 
ute, rule  or  regulation  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstaruling.  Any  such  agency  or  military 
component  may  assist  in  the  actual  deten- 
tion, removal  and  transportation  of  an  alien 
to  the  country  to  which  he  is  being  deported. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  agency  or  military  component  re- 
quested or  directed  to  render  assistance  or 
services  during  an  imm.igration  emergency  is 
authorized  to  stop,  board,  make  arrest  of 
j>ersons,  inspect  and  seize  any  vessel,  ve- 
hicle or  aircraft  which  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapters  240B  through  240D. 

(e)  In  providing  assistance  under  chapters 
240B  through  240D,  agencies  shall  have  the 
same  authority  as  for  disaster  relief  under 
42  U.S.C.  5149. 

(/)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
continue  to  govern  any  aliens  subject  to 
those  provisions,  regardless  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  immigration  emergency. 

(g)  The  President  may  direct  the  enforce- 
ment of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  beyond 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  in- 
cluding on  the  high  seas. 

(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  relieve 
any  carrier  or  any  other  person  of  any  civil 
or  criminal  liability,  duty,  or  consequence 
that  may  arise  from  the  transportation  or 
the  bringing  of  any  alien  to  the  United 
States. 

Chapter  240C.  Travel  Restrictions  and 
Licensing. 

(a)  Upon  the  declaration  of  an  immigra- 
tion emergency  under  Chapter  240 A.  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  cause  any 
United  States  vessel,  vehicle  or  aircraft,  or 
any  other  vessel,  vehicle  or  aircraft  which  is 
owned  by,  chartered  to  or  otherwise  con- 
trolled by  one  or  more  citizens  or  residents 
of  the  United  States  or  corporations  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  to  travel 
or  be  transported  to  a  deiignated  foreign 
country  or  foreign  geographical  area  or  to 
within  such  distance  therefrom  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  specify,  unless  prior  approval  has 
been  obtained  from  an  agency  designated  by 
the  President. 

(b)  The  designated  agency  may,  for  au- 
thorized purposes,  grant  prior  approval  for 
travel  to  or  around  a  designated  foreign 
country  or  geo-^raphical  area  by  regulation 
for  certain  classes  or  categories  of  vessels, 
vehicles  and  aircraft.  The  owner  or  operator 
of  any  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft  not  author- 
ized by  regulation  to  travel  to  or  around  a 
designated  country  or  area  may  apply  to  the 
designated  agency  for  a  li'-ense  granting  per- 
mission tor  one  or  more  trips  to  that  country 
or  area.  The  designated  agen'~y  shall  estab- 
lish by  regulation  the  procedures  go'neming 
the  application  for  and  the  a'^proval  and 
revocation  of  such  licen-es.  The  d';signated 
agency  may  authorize  officials  o*  any  other 
United  States  agency  to  accept  and  transmit 
applications  for  li'-enses  to  the  designated 
anency  or  to  arant  or  deny  such  licenses 
under  standards  established  by  the  desig- 
nated agency. 

(c)  No  travel  to  or  within  such  distance  as 
the  President  may  specify  from  a  designated 
foreign  country  or  area  shall  be  avproved  if 
it  apvears  that  such  travel  may  result  in  or 
contribute  to  a  violation  of  any  statute  or 
regulation  relating  to  ttie  immigration  of 
aliens  to  the  United  States. 


(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  agency  designated  by 
the  President  to  approve  the  travel  of  any 
vessel,  vehicle  or  aircraft  to  a  designated 
country  or  area  or  uHthin  the  specified  dia- 
tance  therefrom. 

Chapter  240D.  Penalties. 

(a)(1)  Any  vessel,  vehicle  or  aircraft  in- 
volved in  a  triolation  of  ctiapter  240B(b)  (2) 
or  chapter  240C(a)  shall  be  forfeited  and  ttie 
owner,  operator,  and  any  person  causing  such 
vessel,  vehicle  or  aircraft  to  be  involved  in 
the  violation  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  fine 
of  810,000  for  each  separate  act  in  violation 
of  those  sections.  This  subsection  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  day  following  the  day 
of  publication  of  the  declaration  of  the  im- 
migration emergency  in  the  Federal  Register, 
except  that  this  subsection  shall  be  im- 
mediately effective  as  to  any  person  who  has 
learned  or  been  informed  of  the  existence  of 
the  declaration. 

(2)  All  provisions  of  the  customs  laws  re- 
lating to  the  seizure,  summary  and  judicial 
forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  property: 
the  disposition  of  such  property  or  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  thereof:  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  such  forfeiture:  and  the  com- 
promise of  claims  and  the  award  of  compen- 
sation to  informers  in  respect  of  such  for- 
feiture* shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures 
incurred  or  alleged  to  have  been  incurred, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  insofar 
as  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  hereof,  except  that  duties  im- 
posed  on  customs  officers  or  other  person* 
regarding  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  prop- 
erty under  the  customs  laws  may  be  per- 
formed with  respect  to  seizure  and  forfeiture* 
carried  out  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion by  such  officers  or  persons  authorized 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Attorney  General. 

(3)  Whenever  a  conveyance  is  forfeited 
under  thi*  section  the  Attorney  General 
may: 

(i)  retain  the  conveyance  for  offteial  use; 

(ii)  sell  the  conveyance,  in  which  case 
proceeds  from  any  such  sale  shall  be  used 
to  pay  all  proper  expenses  of  the  proceedings 
for  forfeiture  and  sale  including  expenses  of 
seizure,  maintenance  of  custody,  advertising, 
and  court  costs,  vrtth  the  remaining  proceeds, 
if  any  turned  over  to  the  United  State* 
Treasury: 

(Hi)  require  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, if  appropriate  under  40  U.S.C.  484 
(i) ,  take  custody  of  the  conveyance  and  re- 
move it  for  disposition  in  accordance  toith 
law:  or 

(iv)  dispose  of  the  conveyance  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
petition  of  remission  or  mitigation  of  for- 
feiture granted  by  the  Attorney  General. 

(4)  In  all  suits  or  actions  brought  for  the 
forfeiture  of  any  conveyance  seized  under 
this  section,  where  the  conveyance  is  claimed 
by  any  person,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  lie 
upon  such  claimant:  Provided,  tfiat  probable 
cause  shall  be  first  stiown  for  ttie  institution 
of  such  suit  or  action,  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
court. 

<b)  Any  person  who  knou)ingly  engages  or 
attempts  to  engrge  in  any  conduct  prohib- 
ited bv  the  terms  of  chapter  240(b)  (2)  or 
cha''ter  240Cla)  sfiaU  be  guilty  of  a  felony, 
and  u-non  conviction  thereof  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  t SO. 000  or  by 
imvrisonment  for  a  term  not  exceedinn  five 
years,  or  toth.  for  each  sertarate  prohibited 
act.  This  subjection  shall  become  effective 
on  the  day  following  the  day  of  ■rublication 
of  the  declaration  of  the  immigration  emer- 
gency in  the  Federal  Register,  except  that 
this  subsection  sfiall  be  immediately  effec- 
tive as  to  any  person  who  has  learned  or 
been  informed  of  the  existence  of  the 
declaration. 

(c)  Any  alien  who  willfully  violates  a  con- 
dition of  his  admission  under  chapter  240B 
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guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
or  imprisoTied  for  not  more  than 
both. 

requirements  and  sanctions  im- 

section  shall  be  in  addition  to 

orth  by  other  provisions  of  law. 

Violations  of  any  provisions  of  the  Im- 

and   Nationality    Act   committed 

immigration  emergency  may  be 

by   the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 

the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 

the   Coast    Guard,   or   any 

of  the  Department  of  Treasury. 

in  investigating  or  enforcing  this 

be    provided    by   any  Federal, 

i^proval  of  the  Aiiomey  General. 

Ifcal  agency  including  the  Arm,y. 

Air  Force,   any  statute,   rule,  or 

to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

i40E.  Definitions 

in  chapters   240A   through   240D: 

term    "vessel"   means   any   ship. 

submarine,  raft,  or  other  craft 

capable    of    being    used    as   a 

t^^ansvortation  on,  under  or  imme- 

the  water. 

term  "vehicle"  means  any  auto- 

itorcycle.   bus.  truck,  cart,  train. 

d^ice  or  structure  capable  of  being 

neans  of  transvortation  on  land. 

term  "aircraft"  means  any  air- 

hel^opter.  glider,  balloon,  blimp,  or 

or  structure  capable  of   being 

i^eans  of  trans'-ortation  in  the  air. 

terms  "United  States  vessel,  ve- 

include  any  vessel,  vehicle. 

documented,  registered,  licensed. 

unrfer  the  laws  of  the  United 

liny  political  subdivision  thereof. 

term  "agency"  includes  anv  exec- 

t  and  comvonents  thereof. 

corporation.  Government  con- 

coTiaoration.  or  other  establishment 

tive  branoh  of  the  Government 

the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 

any     independent     regulatory 
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(8  US.C.  1253]   (a)  The  deporta- 
allen  in  the  United  States  pro- 
thls  Act,  or  any  other  Act  or 
be    directed    by   the    Attorney 
a  country   promptly  designated 
if  that  country  is  willing  to 
into    its    territory,    unless    the 
0eneral.    In    his    discretion,    con- 
deportation    to    such    country 
I^rejudlclal  to  the  Interests  of  the 
No  alien  shall  be  permitted 
than  one  such  designation, 
^ny  alien  designate,  as  the  place 
wishes  to  be  deported,  any  for- 
contlguous    to    the    United 
island  adjacent  thereto  or  ad- 
United  States  unless  such  alien 
citizen,  subject,  or  national  of, 
itesldence  in  such  designated  for- 
lous  territory  or  adtacent  island, 
government  of  the  country  de<;l[?nared 
fails  finally  to  advise  the  At- 
wlthin  three  months  follow- 
Inquiry  whether  that  govem- 
will  not  accent  such  alien  into 
such   designation  may   there- 
disregarded.  Thereupon  denortatlon 
shall  be  directed  to  any  coim- 
such  alien  Is  a  subjectf.l  na- 
( itizen  if  such  conntry  Is  willing 
into  its  territory.  If  the  gov- 
such    country    falls    Anally    to 
Attorney   Genei-al   or   the   alien 
months  following  the  date  of 
inquiry,  or  within  stich  other  period 
Att<  mey  General  shall  deem  reason- 
the  circumstances  in  a  particular 
that  government  will  or  will 
huch  alien  into  its  territory,  then 
depoftatlon  shall  be  directed  by  the 


Attorney  General  within  his  discretion  and 
without  necessarily  giving  any  priority  or 
preference  because  of  their  order  as  herein 
set  forth  either — 

(1)  to  the  country  from  which  such  alien 
last  entered  the  United  States: 

(2)  to  the  country  in  which  is  located  the 
foreign  port  at  which  such  alien  embarked 
for  the  United  States  or  for  foreign  con- 
tiguous territory; 

(3)  to  the  country  in  which  he  was  born; 

(4)  to  the  country  in  which  the  place  of 
his  birth  is  situated  at  the  time  he  is  ordered 
deported; 

(6)  to  any  country  In  which  he  resided 
prior  to  entering  the  country  from  which  he 
entered  the  United  States; 

(6)  to  the  country  which  had  sovereignty 
over  the  birthplace  of  the  alien  at  the  time 
of  his  birth;  or 

(7)  If  deportation  to  any  of  the  foregoing 
places  or  countries  is  impracticable,  inad- 
visable, or  impossible,  then  to  any  country 
which  is  willing  to  accept  such  alien  into 
its  territory. 

(b)  If  the  United  States  Is  at  war  and  the 
deportation,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a),  of  any  alien  who  is 
deportable  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  found  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  be  impracticable.  Inadvisable,  incon- 
venient, or  Impossible  because  of  enemy 
occupation  of  the  country  from  which  such 
alien  came  or  wherein  is  located  the  foreign 
port  at  which  he  embarked  for  the  United 
States  or  because  of  reasons  connectel  with 
the  war.  such  alien  may.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General,  be  deported  as 
follows; 

(1)  If  such  alien  Is  a  citizen  or  subject  of 
a  country  whose  recognized  government  is 
In  exile,  to  the  country  In  which  is  located 
that  government  in  exile  If  that  country  will 
permit  him  to  enter  its  territory;  or 

(2)  If  such  alien  is  a  citizen  or  subject  of 
a  country  whose  recognized  government  Is 
not  in  exile,  then  to  a  country  or  any  political 
or  territorial  subdivision  thereof  which  is 
proximate  to  the  country  of  which  the  alien 
is  a  citizen  or  subject,  or,  with  the  consent 
of  the  country  of  which  the  alien  is  a  citizen 
or  subject,  to  any  other  country. 

(c)  If  deportation  proceedings  are  insti- 
tuted at  any  time  within  five  years  after  the 
entry  of  the  alien  for  causes  existing  prior 
to  or  at  the  time  of  entry,  the  cost  of  re- 
moval to  the  port  of  deportation  shall  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  Act,  and  the  deportation 
from  such  port  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  vessels,  aircraft, 
or  other  transportation  lines  by  which 
such  alien  came  to  the  United  States,  or 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  is  not  practicable,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  appropriation  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  costs 
of  the  deportation  of  any  such  alien  from 
such  port  shall  not  be  assessed  against  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  vessels,  aircraft,  or 
other  transportation  lines  in  the  case  of  any 
alien  who  arrived  In  possession  of  a  valid  un- 
expired immigrant  visa  and  who  was  in- 
spected and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence.  In  the  case  of  an  alien 
crewman.  If  deportation  proceedings  are  in- 
stituted at  any  time  within  five  years  after 
the  granting  of  the  last  conditional  permit  to 
land  temporarily  under  the  provisions  of 
section  252,  the  cost  of  removal  to  the  port 
of  deportation  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
Act  and  the  deportation  from  such  nort  shall 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  owners  of 
the  vessels  or  aircraft  by  which  such  alien 
came  to  the  United  States,  or  if  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General  that  is  not  practi- 
cable, at  the  ^xnen^p  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  >*ct. 

(d)  If  denortatlon  proceedings  are  insti- 
tuted later  than  five  years  after  the  entry  of 


the  alien,  or  In  the  case  of  an  alien  crewman 
later  than  five  years  after  the  granting  of  the 
last  conditional  permit  to  land  temporarily, 
the  cost  thereof  shall  be  payable  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  A  failure  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  commanding  olHcer.  agent,  owner, 
charterer,  or  consignee  of  a  vessel,  aircraft, 
or  other  transportation  line  to  comply  wlih 
the  order  of  the  Attorney  General  to  take  on 
board,  guard  safely,  and  transport  to  the 
destination  specified  any  alien  ordered  to  be 
deported  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
a  failure  or  refusal  by  any  such  person  to 
comply  with  an  order  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  pay  deportation  expenses  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
shall  be  punished  by  the  Imposition  of  a 
penalty  in  the  sum  and  manner  prescribed  in 
section  237(b). 

(f)  When  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  the  mental  or  physical  condition  of 
an  alien  being  deported  is  such  as  to  require 
personal  care  and  attendance,  the  Attorney 
General  shall,  when  necessary,  employ  a  suit- 
able person  for  that  purpose  who  shall  ac- 
company such  alien  to  his  final  destination, 
and  the  expense  Incident  to  such  service  shall 
be  defrayed  In  the  same  manner  as  the  ex- 
pense of  deporting  the  accompanied  alien  is 
defrayed,  and  any  failure  or  refusal  to  defray 
such  exoenses  shall  be  punished  In  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(g)  Upon  the  notification  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  any  covmtry  upon  request 
denies  or  unduly  delays  acceotance  of  the 
return  of  any  alien  who  Is  a  national,  citizen, 
sub'ect,  or  resident  thereof,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  instruct  consular  officers  perform- 
ing their  duties  In  the  territory  of  such 
country  to  discontinue  the  Issuance  of  im- 
migrant visas  to  nationals,  citizens,  subjects, 
or  residents  of  such  country,  until  such  time 
OS  the  Attorney  General  shall  inform  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  such  country  has 
accepted  such  alien. 

1(h)(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  not 
deport  or  return  any  alien  (other  than  an 
alien  described  in  section  241(a)  (19))  to  a 
country  if  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  such  alien's  life  or  freedom  would  be 
threatened  in  such  country  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  nationality,  membership  in  a 
particular  social  group,  or  political  opinion. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
alien  if  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that— 

(A)  the  alien  ordered,  Incited,  assisted,  or 
otherwise  participated  In  the  persecution  of 
any  person  on  account  of  race,  religion,  na- 
tionality, membership  in  a  particular  social 
group,  or  political  opinion; 

(B)  the  alien,  having  been  convicted  by  a 
final  Judgment  of  a  particularly  serloxia 
crime,  constitutes  a  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity of  the  United  States; 

(C)  there  are  serious  reasons  for  consider- 
ing that  the  alien  has  committed  a  serious 
nonpolltical  crime  outside  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  alien  in  the 
United  States;  or 

(D)  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  re- 
garding the  alien  as  a  danger  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.) 

Section  234(h)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  V.S.C.  1253 (h))  is  hereby 
repealed. 

UNLAWPUL    BRINGING   C»   ALIENS    INTO 
UNTTEO   STATES 

Src.  273.  (8  U.S.C.  13231  (a)  Tt  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person,  including  any  trans- 
portation comoany,  or  the  owner,  master, 
commanding  officer,  agent,  charterer,  or  con- 
signee of  any  vessel  or  aircraft,  to  bring  to 
the  United  States  from  any  place  outside 
thereof  (other  thsn  from  foreign  contiguous 
territory)  any  alien  who  does  not  have  an 
unexpired  visa.  If  a  visa  was  required  under 
this  Act  or  regulations  issued  thereunder. 
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(b)  If  It  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Attorney  General  that  any  alien  has  been  so 
brought,  such  person,  or  transportation 
company,  or  the  master,  commanding  officer, 
agent,  owner,  charterer,  or  consignee  of  any 
such  vessel  or  aircraft,  shall  pay  to  the  col- 
lector of  customs  of  the  customs  district  In 
which  the  port  of  arrival  Is  located  the  sum 
of  ($1,000)  $3000  for  each  alien  so  brought 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  any  such  alien  who 
Is  admitted,  or  permitted  to  land  temporarily. 
In  addition,  a  sum  equal  to  that  paid  by  such 
alien  for  his  transportation  from  the  initial 
point  of  departure,  indicated  in  his  ticket,  to 
the  port  of  arrival,  such  latter  sum  to  be 
delivered  by  the  collector  of  customs  to  the 
alien  on  whose  account  the  assessment  Is 
made.  No  vessel  or  aircraft  shall  be  granted 
clearance  pending  the  determination  of  the 
liability  to  the  payment  of  such  sums  or 
while  such  sums  remain  unpaid,  except  that 
clearance  may  be  granted  prior  to  the  deter- 
mination of  such  question  upon  the  deposit 
of  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  such  sums, 
or  of  a  bond  with  sufficient  surety  to  secure 
the  payment  thereof  approved  by  the  col- 
lector of  customs. 

"Such  sums  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  vessel 
or  aircraft  involved  in  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
vitUms  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
such  vessel  or  aircraft  may  be  libeled  there- 
fore in  the  appropriate  United  States  Court. 
In  addition,  pending  the  determination  of 
liability  to  the  payment  of  such  sums  or 
while  such  sums  remain  unpaid,  said  vessel 
or  aircraft  may  be  denied  clearance,  or  sum- 
marily seized,  or  both,  unless  a  deposit  is 
made  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  sjich 
sums  or  of  a  bond  uiith  sufficient  surety  to 
secure  the  payment  thereof  satisfactory  to 
the  Attorney  General." 

BRINGING  IN   AND  RARBOSINC  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Sec.  274.  [8  U.S.C.  1324)  ((a)  Any  person, 
including  the  owner,  operator,  pilot,  master, 
commanding  officer,  agent  or  consignee  of 
any  means  of  transportation  who — 

(1)  brings  into  or  lands  in  the  United 
States,  by  any  means  of  transportation  or 
otherwise,  or  attempts,  by  himself  or  through 
another,  to  bring  into  or  land  in  the  United 
States,  by '  any  means  of  transportation  or 
otherwise: 

(2)  knowing  that  he  Is  in  the  United 
States  In  violation  of  law,  and  knowing  or 
having  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  his 
last  entry  into  the  United  States  occurred 
less  than  three  years  prior  thereto,  trans- 
ports, or  moves,  or  attempts  to  transport  or 
move,  within  the  United  States  by  means  of 
transportation  or  otherwise,  in  furtherance 
of  such  violation  of  law; 

(3)  willfully  or  knowingly  conceals,  har- 
bors, or  shields  from  detection,  or  attempts 
to  conceal,  harbor,  or  shield  from  detection. 
In  any  place.  Including  any  building  or  any 
means  of  transportation;  or 

(4)  willfully  or  knowingly  encourages  or 
Induces,  or  attempts  to  encourage  or  induce, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  entry  Into 
the  United  States  of — 

any  alien,  including  an  alien  crewman,  not 
duly  admitted  by  an  immigration  officer  or 
not  lawfully  entitled  to  enter  or  reside 
within  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  law  relating  to  the  Im- 
migration or  expulsion  of  aliens,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $2,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  for  each 
alien  in  resuect  to  whom  any  violation  of 
this  subsection  occurs:  Provided,  however, 
That  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  em- 
ployment (including  the  usual  and  normal 
practices  incident  to  employment)  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  constitute  harboring. 

(b)(1)  Any  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft 
which  is  u<!ed  In  the  commission  of  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture,  except  when — 


(A)  the  owner,  master,  or  other  person  In 
charge  of  such  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft, 
was  not,  at  the  lime  of  the  alleged  Illegal  act, 
a  consenting  party  or  privy  thereto;  or 

(B)  the  alleged  Illegal  act  occurred  while 
such  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft  was  In  the 
Illegal  possession  of  any  person  other  than 
the  ovmer,  as  established  by  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  States. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  promulgate  regula- 
tions setting  forth  procedures  for  the  expedi- 
tious return  to  the  owner,  master,  or  other 
person  in  charge  of  any  vessel,  vehicle,  or  air- 
craft seized  in  violation  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
In  any  such  case,  the  owner,  master,  or  other 
person  In  charge  of  such  vessel,  vehicle,  or 
aircraft  shall  not  Incur  any  expenses.  In- 
cluding costs  of  transportation,  storage, 
damage,  and  attorney  fees,  associated  with 
such  seizure  and  forfeiture.  In  the  case  of  a 
vehicle  seized  and  forfeited  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  subject  to  a  valid  lien  or  other 
third-party  interest,  the  regulations  shall 
provide  for  satisfaction  of  the  third  party 
Interest  without  expense  to  the  Interest- 
holder. 

(3)  Any  conveyance  subject  to  seizure 
under  this  section  may  be  seized  without  a 
warrant  If  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
the  conveyance  has  been  used  in  violation  of 
subsection  (a)  and  circumstances  exist 
where  a  warrant  is  not  constitutionally 
required. 

(4)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  forfeiture,  and  disposition  of  vessels, 
vehicles,  and  aircraft  for  violations  of  cus- 
toms law  shall  apply  to  violations  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter.  Provided.  That — 

(A)  duties  imposed  on  customs  officers  or 
other  persons  regarding  the  seizure  of  such 
conveyances  under  customs  law  shall  ^ply 
to  seizures  carried  out  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  by  such  officers  or  persons  au- 
thorized for  that  purpose  by  the  Attorney 
General;  and 

(B)  proceedings  instituted  under  this  sub- 
section respecting  vessels  shall  be  subject  to 
the  Supplemental  Rules  of  Certain  Admi- 
ralty and  Maritime  Claims. 

(c)  No  officer  or  person  shall  have  author- 
ity to  make  any  arrest  for  a  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  section  except  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Service  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General,  either  individually  or  as  a 
member  of  a  class,  and  all  other  officers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  criminal  laws.) 

(a)  Any  person  who — knowing  or  in  reck- 
less disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  alien  has 
not  received  prior  official  auttiorization  to 
come  to.  enter,  or  reside  in  the  United  States, 
brings  to  or  attempts  to  bring  to  the  United 
States  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  any  alien, 
regardless  of  any  official  action  which  may 
later  be  taken  uHth  respect  to  surh  alien, 

(1)  shall,  for  each  transaction  constituting 
a  violation  of  this  subsection,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  aliens  involved,  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
punished  by  a  mandatory  fine  of  t2S00.  the 
impoHtion  of  which  shall  not  be  suspended 
by  the  court,  and.  in  the  court's  discretion, 
may  be  punished  by  an  additional  fine  of  not 
more  than  an  amount  equal  to  $2500  for  each 
such  alien  in  respect  to  whom  any  violation 
of  this  pnragrnph  ocr^^s  or  by  imprisonmeni 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both:  or 

'■'>'/l\  for  a  second  offense  under  this 
section; 

(R^  for  nn  offense  done  for  the  pwwMc  of 
commercial  advantage  or  private  financial 
gain: 

(C)  for  an  offense  in  which  the  alien  is 
not  unon  arrival  immediately  brounht  and 
presented  to  an  appropriate  immigration 
official:  or 

(D\  for  an  offence  during  whirh  either  the 
ofjender  or  the  alien  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  ofjender,  makes  any  false  or  misleading 


statement,  or  engages  in  any  act  or  conduct 
intended  to  mislead  any  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  stiall  be  guilty 
of  a  felony  and  upon  conviction  stiall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000  or 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
five  years,  or  both,  for  each  alien  in  respect  to 
wfiom  any  violation  of  this  paragraph  occurs. 
(b)  Any  person  wtio — 

(1)  knowing  or  fiaving  reason  to  know 
that  the  person  is  an  alien,  brings  to  or  at- 
tempts to  bring  to  the  United  States  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  any  such  person  at  a 
place  other  than  a  designated  port  of  entry 
or  place  other  than  as  designated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  arul  Natu- 
ralization Service  regardless  of  whether  such 
alien  has  received  prior  official  authorization 
to  come  to,  enter,  or  reside  in  the  United 
States  and  regardless  of  any  future  official 
action  which  may  be  taken  latth  respect  to 
such  alien; 

(2)  knowing  or  in  reckless  disregard  of  the 
fact  that  the  alien  tias  come  to,  entered,  or 
remains  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
law,  transports,  or  moves  or  attempts 
to  transport  or  move  any  such  alien  within 
the  United  States  by  means  of  transporta- 
tion or  otherwise,  in  furtherance  of  such 
violation  of  law; 

(J)  knowing  or  in  reckless  disregard  of  the 
fact  ttiat  the  alien  tias  come  to.  entered,  or 
remains  in  tfie  United  States  in  violation  of 
law,  conceals,  harbors,  or  shields  from  detec- 
tion, any  such  alien  in  any  place,  including 
any  building  or  any  means  of  transportation; 
or 

(4)  knowing  or  having  reason  to  know 
tfiat  a  person  is  an  alien,  urillfully  encourages 
or  induces  or  attempts  to  encourage  or  in- 
duce, either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  entry 
without  prior  official  authorization,  into  the 
United  States  of  any  such  alien — 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  for 
each  alien  in  respect  to  whom  any  violation 
of  this  subsection  occurs:  Provided,  however. 
tfiat  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  employ- 
ment (including  the  usual  and  normal  prac- 
tices incident  to  employment)  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  constitute  harboring. 

(c)(1)  any  conveyance,  including  any  ves- 
sel, vehicle,  or  aircraft,  which  has  been,  is 
being,  or  is  intended  to  be  used,  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  violation  of  subsections  (a)  or 
(b)  shall  be  seized  and  subject  to  forfeiture 
except  that — 

(A)  no  conveyance  used  by  any  person  as 
a  common  carrier  shall  be  forfeited  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  if  the  offense 
occurs  when  the  conveyance  is  being  used  in 
the  business  as  a  common  carrier  unless  the 
owner,  operator,  or  other  person  in  charge  of 
the  conveyance  at  the  time  of  the  offense  was 
a  consenting  party  or  privy  to  the  illegal  act; 
and 

(B)  no  conveyance  stiall  be  forfeited  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  if  the  offense 
occurred  while  such  conveyance  was  unlaw- 
fully in  the  possession  of  a  person  other  than 
the  owner  in  violation  of  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State. 

(2)  Any  conveyance  subject  to  seizure  un- 
der this  section  may  be  seized  without  loar- 
rant  if  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  the 
conveyance  has  been,  is  bein?,  or  is  intended 
to  be  used  in  a  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  and  circumstanres  exist  where  a  war- 
rant is  not  constitutionally  required. 

(3)  All  provisions  of  the  customs  laws  re- 
lating to  the  seizure,  summary  and  judicial 
forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  property; 
the  disposition  of  such  property  or  the  pro- 
ceeds from  tfie  sale  thereof;  the  remission 
or  mitigation  of  such  forfeiture;  and  the 
compromise  of  claims  and  the  award  of  com- 
pensation to  informers  in  respect  of  such 
forfeitures  shall  apply  to  seizures  and  for- 
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employed  without  authorization  upon  deter- 
mination of  a  first  violation.  Upon  deter- 
mination of  a  subsequent  violation,  the  em- 
ployer shall  pay  the  sum  of  $1000  per  alien 
employed  without  authorization.  Payment 
shall  be  made  to  the  district  director  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  in 
the  aistrict  where  the  violation  occurred.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General,  pay- 
ment may  be  recovered  by  civil  suit  in  a 
United  States  district  court  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  from  any  employer  made 
liable  under  this  subsection.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  establish  by  regulation  a  pro- 
cedure for  implementing  this  subsection. 

(3)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  fias 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  an  employer 
has  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  of  em- 
ployment in  violation  of  this  subsection,  the 
Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in 
the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  by  filing  with  it  a  complaint  setting 
forth  facts  pertaining  to  such  pattern  or 
practice  and  requesting  such  relief,  including 
an  application  for  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  restraining  order  or  other  order 
against  the  employer  as  the  Attorney  General 
deems  necessary.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  the  term  "district  court"  shall  in- 
clude a  United  States  magistrate." 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an 
employer  shall  be  presumed  to  have  know- 
ingly employed  an  alien  who  is  not  author- 
ized for  employment  in  the  United  States 
if  the  employer  does  not  request  and  obtain 
evidence  that  the  individual  is  authorized 
for  employment  as  set  forth  in  (d)(S) 
below;  Provided,  that  the  foregoing  shall  not 
prevent  the  Government  from  establishing 
knowing  employment  by  any  other  means. 

(5)  The  Attorney  General  shall  establish 
by  regulation  a  form  by  which  every  em- 
ployer as  described  in  subsection  (d)(1) 
above,  and  every  prospective  employee  of 
such  employer,  shall  attest  that  the  prospec- 
tive employee  is  a  United  States  citizen,  a 
natiOTial  of  the  United  States,  or  has  the 
status  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence,  or  has  been  authorized 
for  employment  by  the  Attorney  General, 
and  that  the  employer  has  examined  such 
documents  as  may,  by  regulation,  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Attorney  General  relating  to 
such  citizenship,  permanent  resident  status, 
or  employment  authorization.  Such  forms 
stiall  be  retained  by  the  employer  and  stiall 
be  available  for  inspection  by  officers  of  the 
Immigration  and  NaturaliiMtion  Service,  for 
the  duration  of  the  employee's  employment, 
and  for  one  year  follounng  the  termination 
of  the  employment. 

{6)  (I)  Section  6\f)  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act  of  1963.  as  amended, 
is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Section  5(b)(6)  of  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963,  as 
amended,  is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

(6)  has  been  found  to  have  knoivingly  em- 
ployed an  alien  not  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  or  not  authorized  for 
permanent  residence  or  not  authorized  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  accept  employment 
in  violation  of  section  274  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

(2)  by  inserting  after  new  subsection  (d) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  in- 
tended to  preempt  any  state  or  local  laws 
imposing  civil  or  criminal  sanctions  upon 
those  who  employ  aliens  not  authorized  to 
work  in  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  title  of  section  274  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  ai  follows:  "BRINGING  IN. 
HARBORING,  AND  EMPLOYING  CERTAIN 
ALIENS." 

(4)  the  designation  of  section  274  in  the 
table  of  contents  (Title  II — Immigration. 
Chapter  8)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Section  274.  Bringing  in,  har- 
boring, and  employing  certain  aliens." 


ENTBT  or  ALIEN  AT  IMPROPCK  TIME  0«  PLACE; 
MISSEPSESCNTATION  AND  CONCEALMENT  OP 
FACTS 

Sec.  275.  [8  U.S.C.  1325)  [Any  alien  who 
(I)  enters  the  United  States  at  any  time  or 
place  other  than  as  designated  by  Immigra- 
tion offlcero,  or  (2)  eludes  examination  or 
inspection  by  Immigration  officers,  or  (3)  ob- 
tains entry  to  the  United  States  by  a  will- 
fully false  or  misleading  representation  or 
the  willful  concealment  of  a  material  fact, 
shall,  for  the  first  commission  of  any  such 
offenses,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  by 
both,  and  for  a  subsequent  commission  of 
any  such  offenses  shall  t>e  guilty  of  a  felony 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
(1,000.  or  both.) 

"275.  Entry  of  Alien  At  Improper  Time  or 
Place;  Misrepresentation  and  Concealment 
of  Facts;  Misrepresentation  of  Employment 
Status." 

(a)  Any  alien  who  (1)  enters  the  United 
States  at  any  time  or  place  other  than  as 
designated  by  immigration  officers,  or  (2) 
eludes  examination  or  inspection  by  immi- 
gration officers,  or  (3)  obtains  entry  to  the 
United  States  by  a  willfully  false  or  mislead- 
ing representation  or  the  willful  conceal- 
ment of  a  material  fact,  shall,  for  the  first 
commission  of  any  such  offenses,  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $500,  or  both,  and  for  a  sub- 
sequent commission  of  any  such  offenses 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imvrison- 
ment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  with  unlawful  intent 
photographs,  prints,  or  in  any  other  manner 
makes,  or  executes,  any  engraving,  photo- 
graph, print,  or  impression  in  the  likeness 
of  any  document  presented  to  establish 
United  States  citizenshin,  lawful  permanent 
resident  status  or  employment  authoriza- 
tion granted  by  the  Attorney  General,  as  re- 
quired by  subsection  274(d)  (5)  of  the  Act 
or  regulations  issued  thereun-^er;  or  any 
person  who  with  unlawful  intent  presents 
or  uses  such  documents,  shall  upon  convic- 
tion be  fined  not  to  exceed  $5,000  or  be  im- 
pri.<!oned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(c)  Any  alien  who  does  not  have  the  status 
of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  or  who  has  not  been  authorized 
to  be  employed  by  the  Attorney  General,  who 
willfully  and  knowingly  possesses  and  pre- 
sents any  do"ument  relating  to  another  per- 
son for  the  pur-nose  of  obtaining  emvloyment 
in  the  United  States,  shall  upon  conviction 
be  fined  not  to  exceed  $5,000  or  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  vears,  or  both. 

(b)  the  designation  o'  section  275  in  the 
table  of  contents  (Title  II — Immigration. 
Chapter  8)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

Sec.  275.  Entry  of  alien  at  improper  time 
or  place:  misrepresentation  and  concealment 
of  facts:  misrepresentation  of  employment 
status. 

JURISDICTION  OP  DISTRICT  COURTS 

Sec.  279.  a  (8  US  C.  13291  The  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  arls- 
Init  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  United  States  at- 
torney of  the  proper  district  to  prosecute 
every  such  suit  when  brou<?ht  by  the  United 
States.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  such 
prosecutions  or  suits  mav  be  instituted  at 
any  place  in  the  United  States  at  which  the 
violation  may  occur  or  at  which  the  person 
charged  with  a  violation  under  section  375 
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or  276  may  be  apprehended.  No  suit  or  pro- 
ceeding for  a  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  shall  be  settled,  com- 
promised, or  discontinued  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  court  in  which  It  is  pending  and 
any  such  settlement,  compromise,  or  dis- 
continuance shall  be  entered  of  record  with 
the  reasons  therefor. 

(b)  An  acixon  for  judicial  review  of  any 
administrative  action  arising  under  this  Act, 
or  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
other  than  a  final  order  of  deportation  as 
provided  in  section  106(a)  of  the  Act.  may 
not  be  filed  later  than  30  days  from  the  date 
of  ttu  final  administrative  action  or  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  wiiichever 
.s  the  later. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  Oenebal, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  Vice  President;  There  is  trans- 
mitted herewith  the  proposed  Omnibus  Im- 
migration Control  Act.  This  omnibus  legisla- 
tion Includes  the  following  titles; 

TiTLE  I.  Temporary  fiesldent  Status  for 
Illegal  Aliens. 

T.TLE  iL.  The  Unlawful  Employment  of 
Aliens  Act  of  1981. 

TilXE  III.  Cuban/Haitian  Temporary 
Resident  Status  Act  of  1981. 

T...TLE  IV.  The  Fair  and  Expeditious  Ap- 
peal, Asylum  and  Exclusion  Act  of  1981. 

T.iTlrE  V.  The  Immigrant  Visas  for  Canada 
and  Mexico  Act. 

TITLE  VT.  The  Temporary  Mexican  Work- 
ers Act. 

T»TX>E  VII.  The  Immigration  Emergency 
Act. 

T.TLE  vm.  The  Unauthorized  Entry  and 
Transportation  Act. 

TITLE  IX.  The  Labor  Certification  Act. 

TITLE  X.  The  Emergency  Interdiction  Act. 

The  history  of  America  has  been  in  large 
part  the  history  of  immigrants.  Our  nation 
has  been  overwhelmingly  enriched  hy  the 
fifty  million  Immigrants  who  have  come  here 
since  the  first  colonists.  For  neajly  our  first 
century  and  one-half  as  a  nation,  the  Con- 
gress recognized  our  need  lor  new  arrivals 
by  imposing  no  quantitative  restrictlcms  on 
immigration.  Since  1921.  however,  the  gov- 
ernment and  our  people  have  recognized 
the  need  to  control  the  numbers  of  Immi- 
grants and  the  process  by  which  they  enter 
our  country. 

In  recent  years  our  policies.  Intended  to 
effect  that  necessary  control  of  our  borders, 
have  failed.  Last  year,  the  number  of  immi- 
grants legally  and  illegally  entering  the 
United  States  reached  a  total  greater  than 
any  year  In  our  history.  Including  the  era 
of  unrestricted  Immigration. 

This  bill  represents  a  comprehensive  and 
Integrated  approach  to  Immigration.  This 
legislation  is  premised  upon  the  fact  that 
there  are  hetween  three  and  six  million  Il- 
legal aliens  In  this  country  and  their  num- 
bers sue  continuing  to  grow  from  one-quarter 
to  one-half  million  each  year.  Something 
must  be  done. 

The  following  titles  of  this  bill  are  de- 
signed to  curtail  Illegal  Immigration: 

TITLE  1.  Temporary  Resident  Status  for 
rilegal  Aliens. 

TTLE  n.  Unlavrful  Employment  of  Aliens 
Act  of  1981. 

TTLE  VI.  The  Temporary  Mexican  Work- 
ers Act. 

T^TTiE  TX.  The  Labor  CertlflcaUon  Act. 

Together,  these  four  proposals  should  sub- 
stantially reduce  Illegal  immigration  by  ex- 
panding oroportunittes  to  work  lawfully  in 
the  United  States  and  by  prohibiting  the 
eimplovment  of  Illegal  aliens  outside  of  these 
programs. 

The  "Temoorarv  Resident  Status  for 
niegal  Aliens"  bill  would  permit  lUegal 
aliens,    who    were    present    In    the    United 


States  prior  to  January  1,  1980,  and  who 
are  not  oMerw^se  excludable,  to  apply  for 
the  new  status  oi  "temporary  resldeat."  This 
status  would  oe  rene«aote  every  toree  ye^rs. 
and  alter  a  total  of  ten  years  of  continuous 
residence,  those  resldenis  woula  be  eilgloie  to 
apply  for  permanent  resident  status  If  there 
were  not  oiher  reasons  to  exclude  them  and 
they  could  demonstrate  Englloh  language 
abUlty. 

The  United  States  has  neither  the  re- 
sources, the  capability,  nor  the  motivation 
to  uiproot  and  deport  millions  of  illegal 
aliens,  many  of  whom  have  become  integral 
members  of  the  community.  By  granting 
limited  legal  status  to  the  productive  and 
lawabldlng  members  of  these  communities, 
this  nation  will  acknowledge  the  reality  of 
the  situation. 

•The  Unlawful  Employment  of  Aliens  Act" 
would  prohihlt  employers  of  four  or  more 
employees  from  knowingly  hiring  lUegal 
aliens.  Civil  fines  would  be  assessed  for  each 
lUegal  alien  hired  and  injunctions  who  fol- 
low a  pattern  or  practice  of  hiring  illegal 
aliens. 

"The  Temporary  Mexican  Workers  Act" 
establishes  a  two-year  program  for  the  ad- 
mission of  nationals  of  Mexico  for  employ- 
ment in  Jobs  for  which  there  is  a  shortage 
of  domestic  workers.  The  Jobs  could  be  In 
any  field,  skilled  or  unskUled.  provided  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  available  lahor.  Since  the 
program  is  a  pilot  project  and  is  intended 
as  a  test,  it  would  be  limited  in  time  to  a 
two-year  period,  and  limited  In  size  to  SO.OOO 
workers  per  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  "The  Labor  Certi- 
fication Act",  the  temporary  Mexican  work- 
ers who  will  come  to  the  United  States, 
would  be  excluded  from  Jobs  in  states  where 
it  was  certified  that  there  was  ajx  adequate 
supply  of  American  workers.  The  existing 
H-2  temporary  worker  program  would  con- 
tinue to  operate. 

During  the  trial  period,  this  e^qjerimentai 
program  would  be  evaluat<Hl  lor  its  Impact 
on  American  workers,  the  feasibility  of  en- 
forcing the  program's  restrictions,  and  the 
overall  benefit  to  the  United  States. 

Mass  migrations  of  undocumented  aliens 
to  the  United  States  are  a  recent  phenome- 
non. They  are  also  a  phenomenon  for  which 
the  nation  is  woefully  ill  prepared,  and  the 
consequences  of  our  unreadiness  have  been 
disastrous. 

The  1980  Marlel  boatlift  brought  a  wave  of 
125.000  Cubans  to  the  beaches  of  south  Flor- 
ida. Among  those  persons  were  criminals  and 
mentally  111.  some  of  whom  we-e  forclblv  ex- 
pelled by  Fidel  Castro.  Notwithstanding  its 
obligations  to  do  so  un-»er  International  law. 
the  Ci'ban  Government  has  re'u«ed  to  allow 
these  Individuals  to  return  to  Cuba.  Most  of 
the  Cubans  have  been  r<»B«ttled  through  the 
efforts  of  private  and  oubllc  agencies. 

There  Is  also  a  contlnuin<;  mleration  to 
Florida  of  undocumented  aliens  from  Haiti 
and  elsewhere.  Although  the  eovemment  of 
Haiti  is  willing  to  accept  the  return  of 
Haitians  deported  by  the  United  States,  ex- 
clusion proceedin<^  have  been  blocked  by 
time-consuming  Indlclal  challenges  to  Im- 
migration pnd  Natura'l/atlon  Service  pro- 
c«€-<ln?s.  While  the  fo'el^  policy  character 
of  the  Cuban  and  Haitian  migrations  differs, 
the  domestic  Impact  on  our  local  communi- 
ties and  on  the  PdTiln's^ratlon  of  our  Im- 
migration laws  is  the  same. 

We  rr-ust  nrevent  another  Muriel.  In  addi- 
tion, we  must  act  to  ciirtsll  the  on<»olPg  ar- 
rivals of  undocumented  aliens  to  our  shores 
in  violation  of  ou"-  laws.  Finally,  we  must 
deal  wUh  the  recent  legacy  of  those  Cubans 
and  Haitians  who  are  already  here. 

The  following  title-,  of  this  bill  were  de- 
ve'oned  to  provide  adequate  le<Tal  authority 
to  d<;al  with  future  migrations  of  undocu- 
mented a'lens: 

Title  IT".  Ci'ban/Haitlan  Temporary  Resi- 
dent Act  of  1981. 


Title  IV.  The  Fair  and  Expeditious  Appeal 
Asylum  and  Exclusion  Act  of  1981. 

Title  V.I.  The  Immigration  Emergency  Act. 

Title  VII..  Unauthorized  Entry  and  Trana- 
portation  Act. 

Title  X.  The  Emergency  Interdiction  Act. 

"The  Cuban/Haitian  Temporary  Resident 
Act  of  1981"  would  repeal  the  Cuban  Refugee 
Adjustment  Act  of  1968  so  that  undocu- 
mented Cubans  will  not  be  eligible  for  ad- 
justment of  status  upon  completion  of  one 
year  of  physical  presence  in  the  United 
States. 

This  proposal  would  allow  most  of  the  un- 
documented Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants  to 
regularize  their  status  by  applying  for  a  new 
"temporary  resident"  status.  After  five  years 
of  continuous  residence  in  this  country,  such 
Cubans  and  Haitians  could  apply  for  p)erma- 
nent  reaidence.  providing  thay  w«r»  self -suf- 
ficient, had  minimal  English  language 
ability,  and  they  were  not  otherwise  exclud- 
able. 

"The  Pair  and  Expeditious  Appeal.  Asylum 
and  Exclusion  Act  of  1981"  granu  the  United 
States  the  authority  to  conduct  expedited 
proceedings  with  respect  to  xmdocumented 
aliens  encountered  at  our  borders  and  ports 
of  entry,  and  at  p>oints  outside  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States.  PresenUy.  an 
alien  who  enters  the  United  States  without 
inspection  can  submit  his  asylum  request 
and  remain  in  the  United  States  while  his 
osyliun  request  winds  Its  way  through  the 
labyrinth  of  administrative  and  Judicial 
cliannels.  Thus,  there  is  an  incentive  for  him 
to  enter  the  United  States  without  Inspec- 
tion. 

Current  exclusion  proceedings  are  pre- 
scribed by  section  236  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  ( INA ) .  That  section  pro- 
vides for  a  hearing  before  an  immigration 
Judge  and  requires  that  a  complete  record 
of  the  testimony  and  evidence  be  kept.  Sec- 
tion 292  of  the  Act  provides  right  of  counsel 
(at  no  expense  to  the  government)  for  any 
alien  in  an  exclusion  proceeding.  Under  8 
C.P.R.  236  2.  the  Immigration  Judge  must  ad- 
vise the  alien  of  his  right  to  counsel  of  his 
choice  and  of  the  availability  of  free  legal 
services.  A  decision  by  the  immigration  Judge 
that  the  alien  is  excludable  is  appealable  to 
the  Attorney  General  under  section  236(b). 
The  Board  of  Immigration  Ap|>eals  (BIA)  was 
created  by  the  Attorney  General  administra- 
tively to  hear  such  appeals  (8  C.F.R..  Part  3) . 
Under  8  CFH.  236.7.  the  alien  has  13  days 
after  a  written  decision  of  exclusion  Is 
mailed  to  file  an  apneal  with  the  B'A.  An 
appeal  from  an  oral  decision  of  exclusion 
must  be  taken  imn^ediately  after  the  decision 
Is  rendered.  On  request,  the  B'A  must  sched- 
ule oral  hearings  on  the  appeal.  BIA  decisions 
must  be  Issued  In  writing.  Under  section  106 
(b)  of  the  Act.  an  alien  under  a  final  order  of 
exclusion  by  the  BIA  may  obtain  Ji'dlclal  re- 
view onlv  by  habeas  co»pus  proceedings. 

"The  Pair  and  Exi>editlous  Appeal.  Asylum 
and  Exclusion  Act"  will  streamline  those 
proceedings  when  an  alien  cannot  present 
any  documentation  to  support  a  claim  of 
admissibility.  Under  this  proposal  the  initial 
questioning  of  a  particular  indlWdual  would 
be  conducted  by  a  trained  Immleration  and 
Naturalisation  Service  asylum  officer.  The 
examination  would  be  oral  and  no  tren«crlDt 
would  be  made  of  It.  In  most  cases  involving 
undocumente'l  aliens,  the  exsminln?:  officer 
would  mal^e  en  immediate  decision  to  ex- 
clude the  alien.  There  would  l>e  no  rleht  to 
an  administrative  aooeal.  The  rcmoi^l  or  re- 
turn of  the  a'len  to  his  home  country  would 
be  accomplished  as  soon  as  possible. 

"The  Unauthorized  Entrv  and  Transporta- 
tion Act"  Is  based  on  the  bece-^be-  19.  1980 
d-cislon  of  the  TTnit»d  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  DHt'lct  of  Florida.  In  the 
cas^  o'  Vn'*^d  '•tates  v.  Anava.  et  al..  No  80- 
231-CR-EPS.  the  co"rt  d'smi's*''  ♦^he  Indict- 
ment of  persons  who  were  charged  with  un- 
lawfully    bringing     undocumented     Cuban 
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the  United  States  In  violation  of 
of  INA.  The  court  held  that  see- 
not  apply  to  instances  In  which 
li^medlately  present  undocumented 
Immigration    and   Naturalization 
ortclals.  This  decision  has  prevented 
criminal    prosecutions   of    persons   In- 
brlnglng  In  undocumented  aliens 
Marlel  boatUft. 
rest^lt  of  the  holding  Is  that  the  United 
not  have  an  effective  criminal 
aigalnst  such  conduct. 
Aniya  case  Is  In  the  process  of  appeal, 
there  Is  a  threat  of  Immediate 
might  arise  from  the  lack  of  an 
(^Imlnal  penalty  for  bringing  un- 
allens  to  our  country  and  taking 
directly  to  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
Servlce.   Therefore,   this  proposal 
am^nd  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  pro- 
conveyances  Involved  In  violations 
274. 
Icimlgratlon  Emergency  Act"  would 
President  to  declare  an  "Imml- 
eiiergency"   to   enable    the    United 
1  espond  to  the  actual  or  threatened 
mlg)  atlon    of    vlsaless    aliens    to    the 
.  This  proposal  would  amend 
and  Nationality  Act  by  add- 
tlons  240a  through  240e  (8  US.C. 
igh  8  US.C.  1230e).  This  leglsla- 
enable  the  federal  government  to 
i^ore    effectively    to    future    mass 
One  of  the  ways  the  legislation 
this  Is  by  prohibiting  residents 
United  States  from  aiding  aliens  In 
effor  3  to  enter  the  United  States.  The 
bo  Ltllft   also   demonstrated   that   In 
ciri  lumstances  United  States  residents 
willing  to  lend  their  assistance  even 
aliens  may  not  be  entitled  to 
to  the  United  States. 
5f  the  provisions  In  this  Act  are 
give  law  enforcement  authorities 
to  prevent  United  States  residents 
vlsaless    aliens    to    the 
Section   240B<a)    authorizes 
to  Impose  travel  restrictions  to 
foreign  country  or  area.   Any 
under  the  care,  custody  or  control 
States  resident  would  be  pro- 
frfcm  going  within   a  specified  dls- 
I  he  designated  foreign  country  or 
prior  permission  has  been  ob- 
Pu^thermore.  section  240B(b)  (1)  au- 
e  President  to  close  harbors,  alr- 
r^ads  which  may  be  used  by  persons 
bring  aliens  to  the  United  States. 
>e  of  this  provision  is  to  enable  law 
t  axithorltles  to  prevent,  for  ex- 
departure  of  vessels  from  a  harhor. 
obviously  easier  to  restrict  boats  In  a 
It  Is  to  try  and  intercept  them 
are  on  the  high  seas.  Effective  en- 
may  thus  require  that  vessels  be 
from  reaching  open  waters  where 
be  able  to  scatter  and  avoid  de- 
removlng  vessels  from  the 
wlfhout  permission  would  be  subject 
criminal  penalties, 
also  important  reasons  for  not 
to   rely   on   existing   emertrency 
While   the   International   Emer- 
Ec^nomlc    Powers    Act    (TFEPAK    50 
et  aeq..  gives  the  President  broad 
rotild  conceivably  be  Invoi-ed  in 
where  there  Is  an  actual  or  threat- 
mlirration  of  vlsaless  nllens  to  the 
to  exclusively  rely  on  lEEPA 
msatlsfactory. 

lEEPA.     an     emen»ency     can     be 

<  nlv  when  there  Is  "nnv  imusual 
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1  oreltm  policy,  or  eoonomy  of  the 
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national  security,  foreign  policy  or  economy 
of  the  United  States,  and  thus  the  provisions 
of  lEE'-'A  could  not  be  Invoked. 

While  lEEPA  would  authorize  some  of  the 
actions  which  could  be  pursued  imder  this 
Unmlgratlon  emergency  legislation,  such  as 
the  travel  restrictions.  It  probably  would  not 
authorize  such  procedures  as  those  designed 
to  expedite  exclusion  and  asylum  claims,  the 
detention  of  aliens  pending  deportation  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  Interdiction  of  aliens  com- 
ing to  the  United  States.  lEEPA  was  primarily 
designed  to  regulate  international  economic 
transactions  and  not  to  control  noneconomlc 
aspects  of  International  Intercourse. 

lEEPA  gives  the  President  greater  powers 
than  would  be  needed  to  take  care  of  an 
immigration  emergency.  lEEPA  was  drafted 
broadly  so  as  to  encompass  a  wide  range  of 
situations  which  would  threaten  the  national 
security,  foreign  policy  or  economy  of  the 
United  States.  An  immigration  emergency, 
on  the  other  hand.  Is  a  limited  type  of  emer- 
gency for  which  specific  powers  can  be  de- 
lineated to  respond  to  the  situation.  The 
public  and  the  Judiciary  would  more  readily 
understand  and  uphold  actions  taken  In  the 
course  of  an  Immigration  emergency  If  there 
Is  a  specific  statute  authorlr.lng  svich  actions, 
rather  than  If  supports  for  those  actions 
must  be  sought  from  the  statutory  provisions 
of  legislation  such  as  lETFPA,  which  Is  not 
tailored  to  the  precise  problems  that  would 
arise  during  an  immigration  emergency. 

The  "Emertrency  Interdiction  Act"  states 
that  the  President  can  enter  Into  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  Illegal  migration  to  the  United 
States.  Under  such  an  Rfrreement,  the  Coast 
Guard  could  stop  a  forel'rn  flag  vessel  on  the 
hlr^h  £eas  if  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  vessel  Is  destined  for  the  United  S*ates 
and  carrvln?;  undoci'mented  aliens  i\'ho  are 
not  entitled  to  enter  the  United  States. 

The  basic  lesal  framework  govem'ntr  Im- 
migrant, ndmlss'ons  to  the  United  States  was 
established  by  the  1065  amendments  to  the 
Tmmleratlon  and  Nationality  Act.  These 
amendments  retained  the  policy  of  numeri- 
cally restricting  certain  preference  categories 
of  Immlsration.  For  the  Prst  time  In  our  his- 
tory. Immigrntion  from  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  was  limited,  to  120.000  annually. 
Annual  per  country  ceilings  of  ?0  000  were 
extended  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  In  1976. 

With  re<Tard  to  refu-^ee  adml-jsions.  the 
Congress  first  dealt  comprehensl'-clv  with 
the  qiie«tlon  only  recently,  tn  the  Refutree 
Act  of  1980.  ConTres.5  nre«rrlbe<1  a  uniform 
definition  of  "refugee"  without  eeo^aphlc 
or  ideological  limitation,  and  es'^flbllshert  a 
process  for  the  annttal  determination  of 
refugee  admissions  bv  the  President,  after 
consultations  with  Confess. 

Imposition  of  country  ceilings  of  20.000 
annually.  In  conjunction  with  the  new  pref- 
erence system  and  labor  certlfl."atlon  re- 
quirements added  by  the  lOftS  amendments, 
resulted  in  a  drastic  reduction  In  immlera- 
tion from  Canada  and  Mexico.  The  celling  on 
Immigration  from  the  United  States"  c!o.«e?.t 
neighbors  should  be  Increased.  "The  Im- 
mljrr:»nt  Visas  for  Canada  and  Mexico  Act" 
would  create  separate  annunl  ceilings  for 
numerlcallv  restricted  Immigration  from 
Mexico  and  Canada  raising  the  totals  from 
the  present  20,000  to  40.000  for  each  country. 
The  unused  portion  of  either  country's  allot- 
ment would  be  available  to  cltlrens  of  the 
other  nation.  The  numerically  restricted  im- 
migration from  other  countries  of  the  world 
would  be  adjusted  so  as  not  to  be  affected  by 
this  change. 

Under  "The  Immigrant  Visas  for  Canada 
and  Mexico  Act",  any  unused  visas  In  Mexico 
or  Canada  In  a  fiscal  year  would  he  allotted  to 
the  other  country  during  the  next  "seal  year. 
T^e  overall  limitation  on  Immigration  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  would  be  reduced  from 
270,000  to  230.000.  Historically,  the  demand 
for  Immigrant  visas  by  nationals  of  Mexico 


has  exceeded  the  demand  by  nationals  of 
Canada.  For  example.  In  fiscal  year  1978  there 
were  17.000  Immigrants  from  Canada  as  op- 
posed to  92,000  from  Mexico.  These  figures 
Include  both  numerically  and  non-numerl- 
cally  limited  immigrants.  Based  on  this,  we 
would  assume  that  Mexico  would  use  all  of 
their  40,000  visas  in  the  first  year  and  Canada 
would  U3e  no  more  than  15,000  to  20.000 
visas.  In  subsequent  years  the  unused  visas 
for  Canada  would  be  allocated  to  Mexico  and 
would  probably  result  in  60,000  to  65.000 
visas  being  available  each  year  to  Mexico. 
Essentially  there  would  be  no  Increase  In 
Immigration  from  Canada  and  there  would 
be  a  substantial  Increase  In  immigration 
from  Mexico. 

"The  Omnibus  Immigration  Control  Act" 
will  cUow  the  United  States  to  continue  as 
a  nation  that  Is  open  to  Immigration  and 
that  does  Its  share  to  assist  and  resettle  the 
refugee.  This  bill  Is  necessary  If  this  nation 
Is  to  continue  to  provide  for  our  people, 
while  welcoming  others  who  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  this  nation's  continuing  experi- 
ment in  liberty. 

I  look  forward  to  the  prompt  attention  of 
Congress  to  this  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  enactment  of  these  legisla- 
tive proposals  is  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  French  Smith, 

i4tfomey  General. 


nv  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
E'ectlon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide that  the  limitations  on  contributions 
to  candidates  shall  be  waived  for  elec- 
tions In  which  any  candidate  spends 
more  that  $35,000  from  his  personal 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

WATVKR   or  LIMITATIONS  ON  CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBtmONS  IN  CERTAIN  CASES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  be- 
came law  in  1974.  it  was  a  fair  and  bal- 
anced rackaije  of  limitations  on  political 
contributions  and  campaign  spending. 

This  balance  of  equities  was  set  awry 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1976  when  It 
declared  spending  limits,  including  the 
$35,000  spending  limit  on  the  candidate's 
personal  funds,  to  be  unconstitutional. 
Thus  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  or  House 
must  abide  by  the  $1,000  individual  and 
the  $5,000  PAC  contribution  limits  but 
can  malco  unlimited  contributions  to  his 
or  her  own  campaign. 

As  a  result  the  personally  wealthy 
candidate  gained  an  enormous  advan- 
tage. Today  millions  of  dollars  legally 
can  be,  and  are.  poured  into  the  cam- 
paigns of  rich  candidates  by  the  candi- 
dates themselves.  Anvone  can  easily 
document  this  fact.  Their  opponents,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  concentrate  on  the 
hord  neces.sities  of  fundraisers,  phone 
calls,  and  private  meetings,  devoting 
much  of  their  limited  time  to  the  slow, 
laborious  building  of  their  campaign 
treasuries  while  the  lucky  wealthy  few 
can  luxuriate  in  spending  their  time  win- 
ning votes. 

Moreover,  because  of  limits  on  political 
contributions,  the  candidate  of  average 
m-'ans  seldom  if  ever  rai."=e3  as  much 
money  as  his  rich  onnonent  spends.  The 
whole  psycho'ogv  o^  the  c?».mpaign  thus 
favors  the  rich  candidate.  He  or  she  can 
always    spend    more    during    the   final 
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weeks  and  days  If  necessary.  The  money 
Is  there.  The  average  candidate  does  not 
have  the  wherewithal  to  make  that  extra 
effort  and  both  he  and  his  opponent 
know  It. 

We  all  know  this  situation  Is  unfair- 
It  violates  the  basic  American  creed  that 
every  citizen  should  have  an  equal 
chance  at  election  to  Congress  based  on 
merit,  character,  and  the  ability  to  legis- 
late In  the  people's  best  interest. 

There  Is  probably  no  way  to  correct 
completely  the  advantage  the  wealthy 
have  In  campaign  spending.  But  we  could 
remedy  some  of  the  inequity  by  a  partial 
return  to  the  system  that  existed  before 
the  1974  law  was  adopted,  when  there 
were  no  limits  on  either  contributions  or 
spending. 

Specifically,  1  am  proposing  that  if  a 
candidate  spends  more  than  a  specified 
amount  of  his  personal  funds  on  his  cam- 
paign, that  act  will  trigger  the  lifting  of 
contribution  limits  on  his  opponent  or 
opponents.  This  would  remove  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  1974  law  as  revised  by 
the  Supreme  Court  gives  to  the  wealthy 
candidate. 

Here  is  how  my  bill  would  work: 

A  candidate  would  be  required  to  ad- 
vise the  Federal  Election  Commission  of 
his  plans  to  use  his  personal  funds  or  the 
funds  of  his  Immediate  family  under  the 
following  circumstances: 

First,  on  the  date  a  candidate  qualifies 
for  an  election  or  90  days  before  an  elec- 
tion—whichever is  earlier— he  must  file 
with  the  FEC  a  declaration  that  he  In- 
tends to  spend  no  more  than  $35,000  of 
his  personal  funds  or  his  Immediate 
family's  on  his  campaign; 

Second,  If  he  subsequently  changes  his 
mind,  he  must  so  notify  the  FEC  at  least 
60  days  prior  to  the  election;  and 

Third,  a  candidate  must  notify  the 
PEC  and  each  ooposlng  candidate  within 
48  hours  after  he  actually  spends  more 
than  $35.U00  of  his  own  or  his  Immediate 
family's  funds. 

If  a  candidate  gives  notice  at  anv  of 
these  times  that  he  will  exceed  the  $35.- 
000,  the  limits  on  individual  and  multi- 
candidate  political  committee  contribu- 
tions to  his  opponent  would  be  waived 
by  the  FEC.  Moreover,  should  a  candidate 
fail  to  file  any  of  the  above  declarations, 
the  Commission  would  also  waive  the 
limits. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  Commission 
could  Initiate  Its  own  investigation  to 
determine  whether  any  candidate  has 
spent  more  than  $35,000.  If  that  investi- 
gation showed  that  expenditures  have 
exceeded  $35,000,  the  Commission  would 
again  waive  the  contribution  limits. 

If  a  waiver  has  been  granted  to  a 
candidate,  an  individual's  contributions 
to  that  particular  candidate  would  not  be 
counted  against  the  individual's  yearly 
$25,000  contribution  limit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1768 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 


315(a)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  44la(a))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUoslng  new 
paragraphs : 

"(9)  (A)  The  limitations  provided  in  para- 
graphs (1)  (A)  and  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  con:rlbutlo".s 
made  with  respect  to  any  election  in  which 
any  candidate  makes  expenditures  from  his 
personal  funds  or  the  personal  funds  of  his 
Immediate  family  which  aggregate  more  than 
(33.000. 

"(B)  In  determining  whether  an  Individ- 
ual has  exceeded  the  limitation  provided  In 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subseotlon.  any  amount 
contributed  to  a  candidate  (or  his  authorized 
political  committees)  in  an  election,  with 
respect  to  which  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  are  applicable 
shall  not  be  counted. 

"(C)  In  determining  whether  a  candidate 
has  made  expenditures  In  exce-s  of  $35,000 
under  subparagraph  (A),  an  expenditure 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  by  a 
candidate  If  It  Is  made  by  the  candidate,  an 
authorized  committee  of  the  candidate,  an 
agent  of  the  candidate  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  expenditure,  or  any  other  person 
authorized  by  the  candidate,  his  authorized 
political  committee,  or  his  agent  to  make 
such  expenditure. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the 
term  'Immediate  family'  means  a  candidate's 
spouse,  children,  parent,  grandparent,  bro- 
ther, half-brother,  sister,  or  half-sister,  and 
the  spouse  of  any  such  person. 

"(10)  (A)  Not  later  than  the  date  on 
which  a  candidate  qualifies  for  election  to 
Federal  office  under  the  law  of  the  appro- 
priate State,  or  90  days  before  the  date  of 
any  such  election,  whichever  Is  earlier,  each 
candidate  for  election  to  Federal  office  shall 
file  with  the  Commission  a  declaration  of 
whether  he  Intends  to  make  expenditures 
from  his  personal  funds  of  his  immediate 
family  which  aggregate  more  than  $35,000. 

"(B)  (1)  Not  later  than  60  days  before  the 
date  of  such  election,  each  candidate  who 
has  reason  to  believe  that  he  may  make  ex- 
penditures from  his  personal  funds  or  from 
the  personal  funds  of  his  Immodlate  family 
aggregating  more  than  $35,000  shall  notify 
the  Commission  to  that  effect,  unless  such 
candidate  filed  with  the  Commission  a  time- 
ly declaration  that  he  intended  to  exceed 
such  amount  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(C)  Each  candidate  for  election  to  Fed- 
eral office  shall  notify  the  Commission  and 
each  other  candidate  for  the  same  election 
within  48  hours  after  he.  or  any  of  his 
authorized  committees  make  any  e.\pendl- 
ture.  or  Incur  any  obligation  to  make  an 
exnendlture,  from  his  personal  funds  or  the 
personal  funds  of  his  Immediate  family  which 
aggregate  more  than  $35. 000. 

"(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  de- 
termine, upon  Its  own  initiative  or  upon  the 
request  of  any  candidate  for  election  to 
Federal  office,  whether  any  candidate  has 
made  expenditures  or  Incurred  obligations  to 
make  expenditures  from  his  personal  funds 
or  the  personal  funds  of  his  immediate  fam- 
ily which  aggregate  more  than  $35,000. 

"(E)  If  a  candidate  falls  to  file  a  timely 
declaration  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  any 
opposing  candidate  In  such  elertlon  shall 
automatically  be  granted  a  waiver  of  such 
expenditure  limitations.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  309  (d)  (1)  of  such  Act  (3 
U.S.C.  437g)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  Any  knowing  and  willful  violations 
of  section  316  (a)  (10)  shall  be  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  5  years  or 
both.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  elections 
for  Federal  office  held  more  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  1767.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  lands 
in  Clark  County,  Nev.,  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  the  Frontier 
Girl  Scout  Council;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

TJIANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  LAN5S  IN  CLARK  COnNTT, 
NXT. 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce a  bill  today  designed  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  a  parcel  of  Forest  Service 
land  to  the  Frontier  Girl  Scout  Council 
of  Nevada.  This  parcel  includes  some  15 
acres  in  the  Mount  Charleston  area  and 
has  been  used  by  the  Girl  Scouts  as  a 
camrground  for  many  years. 

The  council  must  make  a  decision 
shortly  on  whether  to  begin  an  extensive 
and  expensive  repair  and  building  pro- 
gram of  permanent  structures  necessary 
to  the  camping  experience.  The  councQ 
does  not  feel  It  can  justify  the  project 
unless  it  has  control  of  the  property.  I 
believe  the  transfer  of  title  makes  sense 
both  for  relieving  the  Forest  Service  of 
It^  management  expense  and  for  pro\'id- 
Ing  camping  experience  for  Girl  Scouts 
in  Council  can  proceed  to  upgrade  the 
camping  experience  for  Girl  Scouts  In 
the  Las  Vegas  area.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    589 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  ■Zorinskt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  569.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  investment  tax  credit 
for  certain  soil  and  water  conservation 
expenditures. 

a.  1034 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
Senator  from  Michican  (Mr.  RrenLE) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1034,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  a  more  equitable 
formula  for  payments  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  States  for 
the  cost  of  care  provided  in  Stnte  nurs- 
ing homes  to  veterans  eligible  for  such 
care  in  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 
ties. 

8.    1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1131.  a  bill  to  require  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  interest  on  overdue  pay- 
ments and  to  take  early  payment  dis- 
counts only  when  payment  Is  timely 
made,  and  for  other  purposes, 
a.  1215 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosnonsor  of  S.  1215,  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  circumstances  under  which 
tsrritorial  crovis'ons  in  licenses  to  dis- 
tribute and  sell  trademarked  malt  bever- 
age products  are  lawful  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

S.    1607 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Zorinsky) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1607.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  rrovide  a  minimum  Interest 
and  dividend  exclusion  of  $200  for  each 
individual. 
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a.    1845 

request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 

from   Maine    (Mr.   Mitchell) 

add^d  as  a  consponsor  of  S.  1645, 

let  funds  in  individual  retire- 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1648.  a  biU  entitled  the  "Military 
Spouse  RJetirement  Equity  Act." 
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s.  ia4a 


request  of  Mr.  Durenbergbr, 
from  South  Dakota   (Mr. 
was   added   as   a   cosponsor 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
::;ode  of  1954  to  clarify  certain 
requirements  which  apply  to  mortgage 
subsidy  qonds,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1896 

request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
itovci  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East) 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1696,  a 
anjend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
enforcement  of  provisions  re- 
si^spension  of  benefits  to  inmates 
and  other  public  institutions 
insurii^g  the  availability  of  necessary 
from   Federal   instrumen- 
talities. 

At  thd 
Senator 
liaus) 
Hampshire 
as 

the   Clea^ 
against 
other 


8.    1708 

request  of  Mr.  Mitchfll.  the 

trom    New    Jersey    (Mr.   Wil- 

iind    the    Senator    from    New 

(Mr.  Humphrey)  were  added 

rs  of  S.  1706,  a  bill  to  amend 

Air    Act    to    better    protect 

ikiterstate   deposition,   and  for 


purposes. 


SENATE    RESOLimON    230 

reouest  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sena- 
Nebraska    (Mr.    Exon),    the 
rom    Vermont    (Mr.    Leahy), 
from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  (Mr. 
,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
JoHNSTON)  were  added  as  co- 
Senate  Resolution  230.  a  res- 
express  the  sense  of  the  Ben- 
in combat  readiness. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    SS6 


■equest  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sen- 
Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  and 
from     Oklahoma     (Mr. 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
No.  556  proposed  to  S.  1196, 
bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Act  of  1961   and  the  Arms 
Control  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
for  development  and  security 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
aparopriations    for    the 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982.  to 
ai^thorities  for  the  Overseas  Pri- 
Inv0stment  Corporation,   and  for 


purposes. 


AMENDMENT   NO.    S91 

request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  ,  the 
■om  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
).  and  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Roth)  were  added  as  co- 
of  amendment  No.  591  In- 
ae  proposed  to  H.R.  4121,  a  bill 


making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  OfiQce  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMrrTEE   ON   GOVZkNMXNTAL   AITAXBS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  Financial  Integrity  Act 
of  1981,  S.  864,  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 28,  1981  at  10  a.m.  in  room  357  of  the 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  For  fur- 
ther information  please  contact  Link 
Hoewing  at  224-4751. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,   HOUSIMO,  AND  URBAN 
ATFAISS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Banking  Committee  finished  the  first 
half  of  its  hearings  on  comprehensive 
legislation's.  1703,  S.  1720,  S.  1721— to 
upgrade  the  structure  and  operations  of 
depository  institutions  and  to  promote  a 
competitive  and  stable  financial  system. 

To  complete  the  hearing  process,  the 
committee  will  conduct  4  days  of  hear- 
ings next  week,  with  witnesses  from 
Federal  and  State  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies, consumer  groups,  credit  union  as- 
sociations and  a  panel  of  chief  executive 
officers  of  different  types  of  financial  in- 
termediaries. 

In  light  of  increasing  competition 
among  different  types  of  financial  inter- 
mediaries, I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
the  chief  executives  of  Citicorp,  Ameri- 
can Express,  Beneficial  Corp.,  Pruden- 
tial, and  Merrill  Lynch  will  appear  on  a 
panel  next  Thursday  to  present  their 
views  on  the  legislati(»i  and  to  discuss 
the  present  and  future  outl<x>k  for  the 
financial  system.  We  have  receivcKi  much 
testimony  this  week  about  the  changing 
competitive  environment,  as  well  as  con- 
cerns about  possible  over -concentration 
of  financitil  resources,  and  this  panel  of 
representatives  of  some  of  the  most  in- 
novative and  aggressive  financial  inter- 
mediaries will  provide  the  committee 
with  valuable  insights  into  the  financial 
markets'  perspectives  of  the  pending  leg- 
islation. 

The  following  is  an  updated  schedule 
for  next  week's  hearings : 

SorCDULE  FOB  HEARINGS 
TUSSOAT,    OCTOBER    27,    1881 

Panel 

John  J.  Hutchinson,  President,  National 
Assoclatl'>n  of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 

Joseph  N.  Cuginl,  Chairman,  Credit  Union 
National  ABSoclatlon. 

Panel 

Frederick  S.  Hammer,  Member,  Govern- 
ment Relations  Ck>mmlttee,  Consumer  Bank- 
ers Association. 

Robert  B.  Evan.s,  Senior  Vice  President,  Na- 
tional Consumer  Finance  Association. 

Milton  Schober.  Credit  Counsel,  American 
Retail  Federation. 

Nicholas  St.  George,  Task  Force  on  Crea- 
tive Finance  for  Manufactured  Housing 

WEDNESDAY,    OCTOBER    28,    1981 

Panel 

Angelo  R.  Blanchl,  President,  Conference 
Of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 


National  Association  of  State  Savings  and 
Loan  Supervisors. 

Muriel  Slebert,  Superintendent  of  Banks, 
State  of  New  York. 

Linda  Tsao  Yang,  Savings  and  Loan  Com- 
mlsslonfer,  State  of  California. 

Gerald     T.     Mulligan.     Commissioner     of 
Banks,  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Panel 

Barbara  Alexander,  Superintendent,  Bu- 
reau of  Consumer  Credit,  Augusta,  Maine, 
and  The  American  Conference  of  Uniform 
Consumer  Credit  CoAe  States. 

Jim  Boyle,  Director  of  Governmental  Re- 
lations,   ConsTimer   Federation   of   America. 

Ellen  Broadman,  Counsel,  Governmental 
ASalrs,  Consumers  Union. 

TaURSDAT,   OCTOBER    29,    1981 

The  Honorable  Paul  A.  Volcker,  Chairman, 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Panel 

Walter  Wrlston,  Chairman,  Citicorp.  New 
York  City,  New  York. 

James  D.  Robinson  in.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  American  Express  Company,  New 
York  City,  New  York. 

Finn  M.  W.  Caspersen.  Chairman.  Bene- 
flclsa   Corporation.  Morrlstown.  New  Jersey. 

Robert  A.  Beck.  Chairman  and  Chief  Exec- 
utive Officer,  th©  Prudential  Incurance 
Company  of  America.  Newark.  New  Jersey. 

Roger  E.  Blrk,  President  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive OfBcer.  Merrill  Lynch  and  Company. 

raiOAT.    OCTOBER    30,    1981 

Panel 

The  Honorable  Charles  E.  Lord,  Acting 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

The  Honorable  Richard  T.  Pratt,  Chair- 
man. Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  Honorable  William  M.  Isaac,  Chair- 
man. Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

The  Honorable  Edgar  P.  Callahan.  Chalr- 
man-deslf;nate,  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
mlnlstrntlon. 

The  Honorable  John  S.  R.  Shad,  Chairman, 
S*^'!-!*!^-.  and  Exchange  Commission. 

William  J.  Anderson.  Director.  General 
Government  Division.  General  Accounting 
Office. 

SUBCOMMn-TEE  ON  ENFRGT  AN3  MINERAL 
RESOtntCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  S.  669, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  existing  geothermal 
leasing  and  permitting  laws,  has  been 
added  to  the  agenda  of  the  subcommittee 
on  energy  and  mineral  resources  hearing 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  October  27  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dlrksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

For  further  information  regarding  this 
hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Roger  Sindelar  of  the  subcommittee  staff 
at  224-4236. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  condition 
of  the  national  school  lunch  program. 
Last  week,  in  a  letter  to  Members  of  the 
Senate,  I  released  statistics  indicating 
about  350  schools  had  pulled  out  of  the 
program  this  year.  According  to  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  however, 
that  was  a  conservative  estimate.  At  this 
point,  more  than  400  schools  have 
dropped  their  limch  programs  and  more 


than  3  million  children  no  longer  pur- 
chase full,  nutritionally-balanced  lunch- 


Earlier  this  year,  the  administration 
assured  us  participation  in  this  impor- 
tant nutrition  program  would  not  drop 
from  reduced  Federal  support.  Clearly, 
that  has  not  been  the  case  and  the  school 
lunch  program  is  in  trouble.  I  have  pro- 
posed restoring  full  funding  by  reduc- 
ing the  tax  deduction  for  business  meals 
and  entertainment  by  30  percent,  and 
earmarliing  the  savings  for  school 
lunches.  Although  this  proposal  was  de- 
feated as  an  amendment  to  the  debt  limit 
bill,  I  intend  to  bring  it  before  the  Sen- 
ate again  In  the  near  future.  We  must 
reorder  our  priorities  with  respect  to  fed- 
erally subsidized  meals. 

The  national  school  lunch  program  Is 
not  a  welfare  program  and  was  never 
intended  as  an  income  security  program. 
It  is  a  nutrition  program  that  is  vital  to 
our  children's  education  and  health  and 
Important  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  I 
commend  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
article  by  Robert  Pear  to  my  colleagues 
and  urge  them  to  consider  carefully  my 
proposal  to  restore  full  funding  to  this 
important  program. 

I  ask  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Mamt  Students  Decide  Not  To  Buy   More 
Costly  School  Lunches 
(By  Robert  Pear) 

Washington,  Oct.  20. — Students  In  many 
states  are  choosing  not  to  buy  school  lunches 
at  the  Increased  prices  made  necessary  by  a 
reduction  in  Federal  subsidies. 

State  officials  estimated  today  that  par- 
ticipation in  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram had  dropped  by  15  to  30  percent,  mean- 
ing that  more  than  three  million  out  of  26 
million  children  were  no  longer  buying  full, 
nutritionally  balanced  meals. 

In  addition,  more  than  400  of  the  94,(XX) 
schools  that  ptuticipated  in  the  program  have 
withdrawn.  Federal  officials  predicted  last 
March  that  few,  if  any,  schools  would  with- 
draw. 

School  lunches  were  in  the  "social  safety 
net  of  programs"  that  President  Reagan  said 
would  be  "exempt  from  any  cuts"  affecting 
needy  families.  The  budget  director,  David 
A.  Stockman,  and  Agriculture  Department 
officials  later  said  that  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram wEis  wasteful  because  it  provided  sub- 
sidies to  many  children  from  middle-  and 
upper-income  families. 

Reduction  of  those  subsidies  has  made  it 
difficult  or  Impossible  for  some  school  cafete- 
rias to  meet  their  operating  costs,  local  offi- 
cials said.  The  number  of  students  buying 
school  lunches  is  down  by  IS  to  20  percent  In 
Connecticut,  by  20  to  30  percent  in  New 
Jersey,  by  30  to  35  percent  in  California,  by 
20  percent  in  Wisconsin,  by  22  percent  In 
Idaho  and  by  15  percent  In  Florida,  accord- 
ing to  food  service  officials  in  each  of  tboee 
states. 

decline   reported   in    new    YORK 

Richard  O.  Reed,  the  school  food  director 
for  New  York  State,  said  in  a  telephone  inter- 
view that  the  number  of  students  buying 
school  lunches  was  down  from  last  year,  but 
he  did  not  know  by  how  much. 

New  York  City  participation  is  unchanged 
because  lunch  prices  were  not  increased  and 
the  strict  new  income-eligibility  standards 
established  by  Federal  law  and  regulation 
will  not  be  enforced  until  Nov.  16.  However. 
Anne  B.  Oennings.  the  food  service  director 
for  a  school  district  in  Oneida  County,  N.T., 
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said  that  partlclpatlor  there  was  off  by  20  or 
30  percent. 

In  some  places,  students  were  already 
avoiding  school  lunches  because  they  disliked 
the  food.  Richard  E.  Lyng.  Deputy  Secretary 
of  AgriciUture.  said  yesterday  in  an  interview 
that  any  drop  In  participation  probably  oc- 
curred because  "students  did  not  like  the 
taste  of  the  limch." 

Congress,  which  sets  the  charge  for  a  re- 
duced price  lunch,  raised  the  fee  this  year  to 
40  cents,  or  double  the  amount  charged  in 
the  last  school  year.  The  local  school  author- 
ities establish  the  charge  for  a  "full  price" 
lunch,  but  are  required  to  operate  on  a  non- 
profit basis.  Congress  this  year  established  a 
more  restrictive  formula  for  determining 
whether  schoolchildren  qualify  for  free  or  re- 
duced-price meals.  Any  child  may  buy  the 
"full  price"  limch. 

RISING   cost   in    CONNECTICUT 

Ann  R.  Tolman.  director  of  child  nutrition 
programs  in  (Connecticut,  said  that  the  aver- 
age charge  for  an  elementary  school  lunch 
had  risen  to  75  cents  from  60  cents,  while  the 
average  for  secondary  schools,  formerly  70 
cents,  was  now  85  to  90  cents. 

Gene  White,  child  nutrition  director  in 
California,  said  that  the  average  charge  for  a 
full-price  high  school  Ivmch  had  risen  by  26 
cents,  to  $1.08. 

In  New  York  State,  the  average  charge  for 
full  price  lunches  has  risen  10  or  20  cents  and 
now  averages  75  to  80  cents,  state  officials 
said. 

In  the  past,  as  a  rule,  participation  In 
the  school  lunch  program  dro]:^>ed  by  1  per- 
cent for  each  penny  added  to  the  price  of  a 
meal.  Reports  from  school  lunch  directors 
this  year  indicate  that  that  relationship  still 
holds. 

But  G.  William  Hoagland,  head  of  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service  in  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, said  that  local  authorities  were 
raising  the  charge  for  a  full-price  lunch 
much  more  than  the  II  cents  they  had  lost 
in  P'ederal  subsidy  for  the  meal. 

"We  expected  the  price  to  go  up  by  10 
or  15  cents,"  Mr.  Hoagland  said.  "In  some 
places,  it  has  gone  up  50  cents  a  meal." 

The  poorest  children  are  still  eligible  for 
free  lunches.  State  and  local  officials  said 
that  the  decline  in  participation  had  l>een 
most  noticeable  among  youngsters  who  must 
pay  for  their  schools  meals — that  is,  children 
from  middle-  and  upper-income  families. 

When  children  drop  out  of  the  school 
lunch  program,  they  have  several  alterna- 
tives. They  can  bring  lunches  from  home. 
They  can  go  off  outside  of  school  to  buy  food. 
They  can  skip  lunch.  Or  they  can  buy  a  few 
Items  separately,  such  as  soup  and  a  sand- 
wich, with  no  guarantee  that  they  will  re- 
ceive the  recommended  allowance  of  various 
nutrients  Included  In  a  full  school  lunch. 

The  decrease  in  participation  was  not  an- 
ticipated in  the  public  statements  of  Admin- 
istration officials. 

TESTIMONY  BY   STOCKMAN 

For  example,  Mr.  Stockman,  testifying  be- 
fore the  House  CJommlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  April  29,  said : 

"All  of  these  dire  predictions  are  based  on 
an  assumjrtion.  I  don't  believe  those  assump- 
tions have  been  verified.  It  seems  to  me 
middle-  and  upper-income  st''<?ents  wiU  stay 
in  the  program  and  that  their  families  will 
be  willing  to  put  in  30  cents  more  a  meal 
because  It  is  still  a  good  deal. 

"If  there  is  a  major  retention  of  participa- 
tion, which  we  believe  there  will  be,  there 
win  be  no  changes  in  the  unit  costs  for  run- 
ning these  programs,  and  the  kind  of  drop- 
out, the  kind  of  attrition  that  has  been  pre- 
dicted, in  my  Judament.  won't  happen." 

The  Ariminletration  sought  unsuccessfully 
to  eliminate  the  subsidy  on  mea's  served  to 
"non-needy"  youngsters.  However,  Congress 
did  agree  to  reduce  the  subsidy,  and  Admin- 


istration officials  said  they  would  probably 
seek  further  reductions  later  this  year. 

The  American  School  Food  Service  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  of  school  lunch  direc- 
tors and  child  nutritionists,  found  in  a  sur- 
rey of  its  members  that  more  than  400 
schools  had  withdrawn  from  the  lunch  pro- 
gram. :.n  each  state  checked  independently 
this  week,  the  actual  number  of  schools  pull- 
ing out  of  the  program  was  higher  than  re- 
ported last  month  to  the  association. 

Marshall  L.  Niatz,  an  attorney  for  the  M- 
sociation,  said  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
school  districts,  less  than  one-third  of  the 
students  were  eligible  for  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunches. 

"School  districts  cannot  afford  to  provide 
those  lunches,"  he  said,  "unless  the  Federal 
Government  provides  some  degree  of  general 
assistance  In  addition  to  the  ^>eclal  subsidy 
for  poor  children." 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  +  INFLA- 
TION =  RECESSION 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  is  in  a  recession,  a  recession 
caused  by  high  interest  rates. 

After  months  and  months  of  optimis- 
tic economic  projections  by  the  econom- 
ic spokesmen  of  the  administration — 
after  months  and  months  of  refusing  to 
heed  the  warnings  that  have  been  com- 
ing from  many  quarters,  including  those 
on  the  floor  of  this  Senate,  it  fell  to  the 
President  himself  to  acknowledge  that 
the  Nation  is  in  a  recession. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  he  could  have 
done  nothing  else.  The  signs  are  every- 
where— the  gross  national  product  fell 
at  an  annual  rate  of  0.6  percent  in  the 
third  quarter  of  this  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Commerce  Department 
was  reporting  a  sharp  rise  in  the  infla- 
tion rate  during  the  quarter.  Moreover, 
we  are  told  that  Commerce  Department 
economists  are  saying  that  later  revisions 
of  these  preliminary  estimates  will  in- 
clude more  information  from  September 
that  "vill  probably  show  an  even  larger 
drop  in  the  GNP,  perhaps  as  much  as  3 
percent. 

Net  exports  have  worsened  during  the 
third  qusu-ter.  Business  investments  in 
plant  and  equipment  have  declined.  In- 
vestment in  housing  is  down.  Spending 
for  housing  construction  during  the 
third  quarter  was  at  a  level  20-percent 
below  that  of  the  first  quarter. 

New  housing  starts  are  as  low  as  900,- 
000,  by  far  one  of  the  lowest  numbers 
ever  recorded  for  that  industry.  The 
automobile  industry  is  also  in  trouble. 
After  some  euphoria  earlier  in  the  year, 
it  has  become  painfully  evident  tiiat 
even  the  introduction  of  the  new  1982 
models  has  had  virtually  no  impact  on 
the  financial  health  of  the  industry  and 
the  third  quarter  earnings  of  the  major 
auto  comp>anies  due  to  be  released  soon 
will  publicly  revive  the  fears  of  a  major 
collapse  of  tiiat  industry. 

Are  better  days  coming,  Mr.  President? 
As  usual,  the  answer  of  economists  to 
that  question  is  that  they  can  only  agree 
to  disagree.  Based  on  past  performance, 
I  am  afraid  I  have  to  heed  seriously  the 
wimings  of  George  L.  Perry  of  the 
Brookings  Institute  who  warned  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  yesterday 
that  the  Nation's  economy  is  entering  a 
serious  recession. 
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EXPOSING  SOVIET  ANTISEMTTISM 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  amidst  re- 
ports of  an  increase  in  anti-Semitic  ac- 
tivity in  the  Soviet  Union,  Senator  Clai- 
borne Pkll  and  I  chaired  a  hearing  on 
October  6  to  make  the  public  awsue  of 
continuing  human  rights  violations  and 
growing  anti-Semitic  activity  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
commemorate  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  massacre  at  Babi  Yar  in  this  way  by 
expressing  our  strong  opposition  to  what 
has  become  a  semiofiQclal  policy  of  the 
Soviet  authorities. 

Through  the  testimony  of  experts  and 
recent  visitors  to  the  Soviet  Union,  our 
hearings  have  revealed  evidence  of  a  re- 
vitalized effort  by  the  Soviet  Government 
to  crack  down  on  human  rights  leaders 
and  other  innocent  people  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  It  is  imperative  that  we  show  our 
support  for  the  fight  against  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism  as  we  did  through  this  hearing, 
by  declaring  that  this  discrimination  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  all  Americans. 

As  my  colleagues  well  understand,  it 
is  only  through  constant  and  sincere  in- 
volvement with  the  problems  of  our 
friends  and  families  abroad  that  we  may 
one  day  bring  to  them  the  realization  of 
fimdamental  human  rights.  Through  this 
hearing  and  others  like  it,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  fight  the  gross  injustices  com- 
mitted by  the  Soviet  Union  until  we  are 
satisfied  that  our  goals  have  been 
achieved.  The  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  Pghting  for  the  same  freedoms  which 
form  the  basic  principles  of  this  Nation, 
and  it  is  our  moral  obligation  to  aid 
them  in  their  cause. 

Over  the  next  several  days,  I  plan  to 
bring  to  Senators'  attention  the  state- 
ments made  at  this  hearing,  I  begin  to- 
day with  the  opening  statements  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  myself,  to  be  followed  on  suc- 
cessive days  by  the  testimony  presented 
by  the  witnesses  at  the  hearing. 

I  particularly  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  National  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  and  the  Jewish  Community 
Council  of  Greater  Washington,  whose 
staff  members,  Mark  Levin  and  Buddy 
Sislen,  respectively,  did  so  much  to  set 
up  the  hearings  and  make  arrangements 
for  the  witnesses.  Without  their  commit- 
ment and  wide  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
the  hearing  would  not  have  been  the 
success  it  was. 

I  submit  the  statements  of  Senator 
Pell  and  myself  for  printing  in  the 
Record. 

The  statements  follow : 

Statement  op  Senator  Pell 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  and  to  Join 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Heinz, 
In  chairing  this  hearing  on  antl-semltlsm 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  This  bearing,  as  you 
know,  commemorates  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Babl  Yar  massacre. 

The  world  stood  by  and  watched  In  silence 
In  September  1941  as  the  Nazis  murdered 
over  33,000  Ukranlan  Jews  at  Babl  Yar,  near 
Kiev.  The  Babl  Yar  massacre  serves  not  only 
as  a  symbol  of  antl-semltlsm  but  also  as  a 
reminder  to  those  of  us  who  believe  In 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
that  we  must  not  remain  silent  or  indif- 
ferent to  violations  of  any  of  these  rights. 

As  a  party  to  many  international  conven- 
tions such  as  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  International  Covenants  on  Human 
RlghU  and  as  a  signatory  of  the  Helsinki 


Accords,  the  Soviet  Union  has  pledged  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  and  accepted  obligations  In  these 
areas  under  International  law.  Nevertheless, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  and  fla- 
grantly violated  these  obligations  In  lU 
treatment  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Through  Its  policies  and  practices,  the 
Soviet  government  Institutes  and  fosters  the 
growth  of  antl-semltlsm.  There  are  many 
indications  that  In  recent  years,  discrimina- 
tion against  Jews,  particularly  in  the  areas 
of  education  and  employment,  has  Increased. 
In  addition,  the  Soviet  government  has 
placed  further  obstacles  In  the  pathway  of 
Jews  who  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  West 
and  has  Increased  harassment  of  those  who 
have  been  refused  exit  permits.  As  a  member 
ani  former  co-chairman  of  the  Helsinki 
Commission,  I  am  especially  disturbed  by 
these  developments.  I  hope  that  this  hearing 
will  focus  public  attention  on  these  viola- 
tions and  show  the  Soviet  Union  that  dis- 
crimination against  Soviet  Jews  Is  a  matter 
of  concern  to  all  Americans.* 

Statement  bt  Senator  John  Heinz 

Forty  years  ago.  the  Nazis  rounded  up  more 
than  100,000  residents  of  Kiev,  largely  Jews, 
stripped  them  naked,  lined  them  up  along 
a  ravine  called  Babl  Yar  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  and  machine  gunned  them  Into  a 
mass  grave. 

Today,  forty  years  later,  a  bronze  monu- 
ments stands  at  Babl  Yar.  But  that  statue, 
erected  only  after  International  attention 
was  focused  on  Its  absence,  omits  any  men- 
tion whatever  of  the  fact  that  Babl  Yai  Is  the 
resting  place  of  an  estimated  100,000  So^et 
JewB. 

Today,  forty  jrears  after  the  Nazi  attempt 
to  physically  eradicate  Jews,  the  government 
of  the  USSR  persists  in  its  attempt  to  eradi- 
cate all  awarness  of  Jewish  history,  culture 
and  peoplehood  In  the  U.S.S.R. 

Today,  as  we  gather  here  In  freedom,  the 
Kremlin  has  restricted  emigration  to  a 
trickle.  In  August,  430  Jews  were  permitted 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  the  lowest  number 
In  11  years.  Anticipated  emigration  this  year 
win  total  no  more  than  12,000,  more  than  40 
percent  below  1980,  which  In  turn  was  60 
percent  below  1979. 

Today,  as  we  gather  here,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  repression  of  Soviet  Jews  Is 
the  harshest  of  any  time  In  the  last  decade. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  Soviets'  abuse  of  the  human  rights 
of  all  their  minorities  and  their  treatment 
of  Soviet  Jews  In  particular,  one  thing  em- 
erges as  more  disturbing  than  anything  else. 
It  Is  not  the  oppression  of  Jews  who  e^ply 
for  visas  for  Israel.  Vt  Is  not  the  rejection  of 
most  of  the  applications,  the  waiting  In  fear 
and  anguish  for  years,  which  Is  the  fate  of 
most  Jews  who  want  to  leave  the  country 
which  does  not  accept  them  as  Jews.  The 
ugliest  part  of  the  cruel  antl-SemltIsm  which 
today  Is  part  of  Soviet  policy  Is  Its  unrelent- 
ing effort  to  eradicate  every  vestige  of  Jewish 
culture  and  their  contribution  to  history  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  All  of  us — Jews  and  non- 
Jews,  Americans  and  others  throughout  the 
free  world — know  this  Is  the  most  evil  tmd 
dangerous  epidemic.  Those  who  suffer  most 
from  antl-SemltIsm  today  are  the  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Jiist  as  the  people  of  the  free  world  did  not 
permit  the  lesson  of  Babl  Tar  to  be  lost  In 
history,  so  we  will  not  permit  Soviet  antl- 
Semltlsm  to  escape  our  thorough  and  critical 
examination. 

That  Is  why  we  are  having  this  hearing: 
To  lay  out  for  all  to  see  the  harsh  reality  of 
Soviet  antl-SemltIsm  and  to  expose  the 
hypocrisy  of  a  system  which  claims  to  be 
free  but  In  reality  Is  the  most  repressive  on 
earth.  We  will  be  nrlvlle^ed  to  hear  testimony 
today  from  scholars  and  first-hand  witnesses 
of  Soviet  policy.  They  will  place  on  the  pub- 
lic record  the  (Tim  reality  of  vhat  Is  happen- 
ing in  the  U.S.S.R. 


October  22,  1981 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Bos- 
ton is  a  city  that  has  sustained  with 
deep  affection  and  pride  its  unique  char- 
acter smd  enduring  spirit  throughout  its 
colorful  history.  It  is  a  progressive  City, 
embracing  new  ideas  and  preserving 
cherished  traditions.  It  is  appropriate 
than  that  America's  second  oldest  or- 
chestra has  made  its  home  in  Boston. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
brought  to  Massachusetts  a  first  rate  or- 
chestra with  an  exciting  repertory  which 
consistently  includes  innovative  new 
compositions  in  addition  to  the  time 
honored  music  of  the  past. 

Tlie  history  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  &s  glorious  as  that  of  the 
Hub  itself.  Many  of  the  world's  finest 
musicians  and  conductors  have  been 
welcomed  to  Symphony  Hall  to  share  in 
the  joyful  experience  of  music.  And  many 
of  the  world's  most  beloved  works  have 
been  introduced  to  American  audiences 
in  Boston. 

On  October  22,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  begins  its  second  hundred 
years.  As  the  symphony  readies  the  stage 
for  its  understandably  expectant  audi- 
ences, it  is  with  fondness  and  pride  that 
we  recall  previous  performances  and  tri- 
umphs of  the  Symphony's  first  centen- 
nial. 

Yet  the  success  of  the  Symphony  Is  not 
measured  by  curtain  calls  and  bravos 
at  Symphony  Hall  alone.  The  many  out- 
growths of  the  symphony,  including  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival  at  Tanglewood, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  be- 
loved Boston  Pops,  have  added  new  di- 
mensions of  access  and  acclaim. 

I  think  each  of  us  in  Massachusetts  re- 
members the  warm  reception  that  the 
Boston  Symphony  received  in  1979  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  This  extraor- 
dinary trip  b>  the  Symphony  provided 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  ex- 
change of  cultural  technique  and  ac- 
complishment between  our  countries  and 
the  initiation  of  new  and  enduring  inter- 
national friendships. 

A  leading  national  symphony,  the  Bos- 
ton orchestra  maintains  standards  and 
commitment  to  musical  exnression  by 
which  any  symphony  would  be  proud  to 
measure. 

It  is  the  hard  work  of  countless  indi- 
viduals that  makes  the  Symphony  such 
an  overwhelming  success.  As  we  celebrate 
this  milestone  for  the  Symphony  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  the  peoole  who  are 
the  Symphony — the  conductor,  the 
esteemed  Seijl  Ozawa,  the  artists,  the 
staff,  and  the  volunteers — each  of  whose 
contribution  is  essential  for  the  success- 
ful performances  presented  each  evening. 

I  loin  the  many  other  patrons  and 
supp>orters  of  the  Boston  Symnhony  in 
extending  my  blrthdav  greetings.  I  ap- 
preciate this  ODtwrtimity  to  share  this 
exciting  celebration  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  with  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate.* 
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REMARKS  OF  R.  A.  WARD  AT 
AASHTO  ANNUAL  MEETING 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
Mr.  R.  A.  Ward,  director  of  the  Oklahoma 


Department  of  Transportation,  ended  his 
presidency  of  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Transportation  Offi- 
cials by  delivering  a  speech  at  that  orga- 
nization's annual  meeting  in  Chicago. 

Dick  Ward  has  been  with  the  Okla- 
homa Department  of  Transportation  for 
36  years  and  has  served  as  director  of 
the  department  for  the  last  9  years.  He 
was  my  State  highway  director  during 
my  4  years  as  Governor  of  Oklahoma, 
and  I  can  say  that  no  Governor  has  been 
better  or  more  loyally  served,  nor  any 
State's  citizens,  than  by  Dick  Ward. 

In  reading  his  speech  to  his  colleagues 
in  Chicago,  I  was  greatly  impressed  by 
its  contents,  and  I  want  to  share  Dick's 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows : 

Statement  or  R.  A.  Ward 

The  monthly  pages  fall  from  the  calendar 
as  the  leaves  fall  from  the  autumn  trees. 
The  pages  of  the  calendar  go  to  enrich  the 
annals  of  history,  as  the  fallen  leaves  enrich 
the  earth,  the  mother  of  us  all. 

Autumn  means  the  end  of  summer  enrich- 
ment, but  It  heralds  the  summer  harvest, 
and  a  time  of  feasting  and  thanksgiving  for 
us  all. 

As  the  old  song  goes,  '"The  days  grow  short 
as  we  approach  September."  but  we  swing 
with  the  circle  of  the  seasons,  and  the  fall 
Is  not  a  time  of  sadness,  but  a  time  of  re- 
joicing. 

It  has  been  a  busy  year  for  AASHTO,  and 
like  the  harvest  In  the  fields.  It  has  been  a 
fruitful  year  for  our  Association,  and  for 
Transportation. 

We  have  experienced  a  change,  and  have 
been  faced  with  a  challenge. 

A  new  climate  Is  with  us,  and  we  have 
faced  the  challenging  winds  of  change.  As 
we  adjust  to  the  change,  and  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, we  are  able  to  assure  ourselves  that 
the  change  will  be  for  the  better. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  AASHTO  year,  we 
posed  a  promise,  and  gave  ourselves  a  prom- 
ise ...  we  could,  through  our  own  efforts, 
assure  that  the  America  we  know  and  love 
could  have  a  renaissance — a  rebirth — or  not. 

We  promised  ourselves  that  this  rebirth 
would  occur. 

And  we  can  see  Its  beginning,  now. 

As  the  leaves  of  autumn  fall  from  the  trees, 
and  as  the  ripened  fruit  falls  to  earth,  and 
the  seed  It  contains  germinates  and  takes 
root  ...  as  the  root  spreads  and  establishes 
Its  territory,  and  then  sends  out  leaves  and 
limbs,  so  the  seeds  of  our  determination  have 
fallen  Into  fertile  soil. 

We  have  seen  the  determination  sprout 
Into  Ideas.  We  have  sesn  the  tendrils  of  new 
concept3  begin  to  sprout  and  spread. 

We  don't  have  a  full-grown  plant,  but  we 
have  healthy  beginnings. 

We  have  discovered  that  In  the  midst  of 
Change,  the  precepts  of  the  American  ideal 
is  unchanging.  This  Is  still  the  greatest  na- 
tion the  world  has  ever  known — and  Trans- 
portation Is  lt<3  lifeline. 

We  have  reeled  under  the  Impact  of  blows 
from  several  directions  these  past  few  years. 
We  have  faced  energy  shortages,  and  strug- 
gled with  the  problems  of  Infiatlon. 

We  'have  shuddered  to  the  point  of  losing 
our  balance — but  we  have  noticed  a  counter- 
balance. As  the  Irish  have  a  fondness  for 
saying  .  .  .  "What  we  lo«e  In  the  swings, 
we  gain  in  the  roundabouts."  The  loss  In 
manpower  Is  made  up  In  the  gains  In  effi- 
ciency. We  can't  renlace  men  with  comouters, 
but  we  can  assign  the  computers  some  of 
the  manual  labor. 

We've  had  a  headache — and  have  found 
a  few  effective  antidotes.  We  can't  say  that 
for  every  pain,  there  Is  a  pill.  But  t)here  are 


countermeasures,  and  we  are  adapting  to  the 
newness  every  day. 

Our  roads  and  our  bridges  are  growing 
obsolete,  day  by  day.  So  are  our  rail  lines, 
our  ports  and  our  access  to  airports. 

Our  need  for  new  alignments  Is  taking  sec- 
ond-best to  our  need  to  regenerate  our  ex- 
isting facilities.  We  must  keep  transportation 
moving,  and  keep  travelers  safe. 

To  counteract  our  deteriorating  roadways, 
the  load  is  shifting.  Our  citizens  are  in  this, 
too,  and  they  In  their  own  way  are  taking 
countermeasures  that  will  help  us  with  our 
own  problems. 

We  live  In  a  shrinking  world.  During  this 
past  few  months,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
walk  on  territory  vastly  removed  from  the 
prairies  I  call  home.  Everywhere,  I  have  noted 
the  increased  need,  and  Interest  In  transpor- 
tation. This  Is  especially  true  In  the  emerging 
nations.  They  look  to  us.  And  we  shall  not 
faU  to  provide  guidance  and  expertise,  wher- 
ever It  Is  needed.  Yes.  we  live  in  a  shrinking 
world,  with  an  ever  swelling  need. 

As  the  world  seemingly  shrinks,  we  discov- 
er that  we  have  been  blessed  with  a  larger 
vision.  We  can  see  the  needs,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  can  see  the  Interaction  that  the 
future  may  bring,  as  our  shrinking  world 
merges  with  the  future.  We  can  visualize 
more  clearly  the  benefits  of  shared  thoughts 
and  visions:  we  have  always  known  the  bene- 
fits of  shared  Inventions  and  common  aspira- 
tions. 

As  we  see  with  our  Increased  vision,  we 
notice  a  sharpened  awsj^ness,  and  a  re- 
treating apathy. 

No  longer  do  the  great  mass  of  people 
adopt  the  attitude  that  "the  government 
will  do  It".  They  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  that  some  Jobs  are  too  big  for  the 
government — ttxat  only  the  people  can  do 
It. 

Although  the  schism  seems  large — per- 
haps unsurmountable — ^we  can  see  signs 
that  the  majority  of  the  world's  people  are 
reasonable,  responsible.  Intelligent  human 
beings.  It  Is  the  contrast'  between  the  two 
extremes  that  gives  us  pause. 

But  with  our  sharpened  awareness,  we  can 
see  the  beginnings  of  the  future  •  •  •  we 
can  see  the  first  faint  tendrils  of  new  green 
growth,  as  this  country  once  again  braces 
Itself  for  a  struggle. 

These  last  two  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
twenty-first  century.  May  It  shine  on  those 
of  us  who  win  reach  that  dazzling  point  In 
time,  and  may  It  continue  to  shine  for  our 
children  and  grandchildren — the  citizens  of 
a  world  undreamed  of  today. 

We  look  toward  that  future  with  an  ac- 
ceptance of  change. 

We  embrace  the  challenges  It  will  bring 
to  us  now  and  for  the  years  to  come. 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  the  details 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  this  dedicated 
group  of  professionals  during  these  past 
months. 

As  we  meet  together,  we  will  discuss  where 
we  have  been,  and  consider  where  we  are 
going. 

It  Is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  our  di- 
rection will  be  forward  and  upward. 

This  past  yea-  we  made  ourselves  some 
promises.  Now  we  can  build  on  the  frame- 
work of  the  year  Just  passing,  and  liegln  to 
practice  what  we  promise. 

America  will  remain  the  bulwark  of  the 
free  world — the  mainspring  of  the  future. 

When  we  look  back,  we  can  see  the  evolu- 
tion of  acceptance  through  these  past  few 
years.  At  one  time,  in  the  not  too  distant 
past,  we  were  Impressed  when  money  con- 
versations resulted  In  the  free  and  easy  use 
of  the  words  "mllllonE  of  dollars". 

In  a  short  time,  we  were  using  a  casual 
conversation  the  term  "billions  of  dollars". 

As  a  result  of  Congressional  action  last 
week,  we  are  now  speaking  In  terms  of  "tril- 
lions". 
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think  tank,  has  noted  that  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  industry  switching  to 
coal  as  a  fuel.  Nuclear  power  is  not  ful- 
filling earlier  expectations.  And  the  poli- 
tics of  natural  gas — the  only  item  still 
under  Federal  price  control — makes  full 
pricing  of  it  uncertain. 

Having  made  these  points,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  Daily 
Press  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

On.  SumpLus  Mat  Last  Fob  Dkcade 

Washinotok. — The  United  States  appears 
to  be  on  the  brink  of  winning  the  war  it  be- 
gan In  the  1970s  for  control  of  Its  energy 
destiny. 

The  evidence  Is  everywhere:  Supplies  are 
abundant,  prices  have  flattened,  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  oil  Imports  has  helped  put  OPEC 
in  disarray,  the  crisis-conceived  Department 
of  Energy  Is  to  be  dismantled  and  analysts 
of  every  stripe  are  busy  trying  to  figure  out 
why  their  pessimistic  projections  of  the  past 
eight  years  were  so  off. 

America.  Energy  Secretary  James  B.  Ed- 
wards observed  recently,  has  made  major 
progress  toward  "ending  the  siege  mentality 
that  we  have  all  lived  with  since  the  1973 
oU  crisis." 

To  be  sure,  the  United  States  has  never 
lacked  for  energy  resources.  Its  immense  coal 
supplies  alone  are  sufficient  to  fuel  the 
world's  biggest  economy  for  hundreds  of 
years.  Yet.  the  country's  recent  ability  to 
match  Its  resources  with  its  requirements, 
particularly  with  respect  to  petroleum,  have 
been  remarkable  indeed. 

The  issue  now  is  not  when  the  United 
States  will  run  out  of  oil.  or  how  to  restrict 
consumption.  Rather  concern  centers  on  how 
long  the  current  "glut"  of  oil  will  last— only 
to  the  mid-1980s  or  Into  the  last  decade  of 
this  century. 

Despite  the  considerable  gains  In  energy 
conservanon,  vulnerability  ha-i  not  been 
eliminated.  The  economy  Is  still  very  de- 
pendent on  some  6  million  barrels  of  im- 
ported oil  a  day.  And  the  biggest  questloa 
facing  strategists  Is  whether  there  will  be 
further  major  supply  Interruptions  such  as 
arose  from  the  1973  Arab-Israeli  war  and  the 
1979  Iran-Iraq  conflict  and  what  to  do  In 
such  an  event.  These  concerns  were  high- 
lighted again  last  week  with  the  renewed 
Middle  East  tension  caused  by  assassination 
of  Pre>:ldent  Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt. 

ThU  and  other  factors,  such  as  the  possi- 
bility that  Saudi  Arabia  Is  likely  to  cut  pro- 
duction If  and  when  it  wins  price  uniformity 
within  OPEC,  raises  questions  In  the  minds 
of  some  about  the  durability  of  today's  com- 
fortable situation. 

As  to  future  conservatlcm  efforts,  the  gov- 
ernment's basic  strategy  appears  to  be  to 
let  energy  prices  continue  to  rise,  thus  In- 
ducing continued  conservation.  At  the  same 
time,  sharp  penciled  corporate  strategists 
will  continue  to  use  less  energy  in  their 
plants  and  factories  and  build  them  to  use 
It  more  efficiently. 

For  the  coiisumer.  analysts  are  expecting 
substantial  Improvement  in  energy  use.  They 
say  the  limits  have  been  nearly  reached  in 
homeowners  turning  dovm  their  thermostats 
and  putting  on  ^w?«,*ers  But.  n^w  effl'-isncy 
Is  needed  In  furnaces,  air  conditioners  and 
other  home  appliances,  and  In  automobUes. 

"It  is  no  longer  a  supply-limited  world 
we're  looking  at,"  Donald  A.  Ounness,  an 
economist  for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia, said.  "We're  now  looking  at  a  de- 
mand-limited environment  where  (oil)  is 
being  pushed  back  Into  the  ground,  so  to 
speak,  by  consumers." 

Such  a  forecast,  not  unlike  those  of  some 
other  major  oil  companies,  would  have  been 
nearly  unthinkable  as  recently  as  1979  when 
prices  doubled  In  the  wake  of  the  Iranian 


revolution.  Aa  recently  as  last  year,  the  spec- 
tor  of  gasoline  lines  loomed  once  again  as 
fighting  flared  up  between  Iran  and  Iraq, 
once  leading  producers  within  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries. 

Rising  prices,  It  Is  becoming  mcreaslngly 
evident,  are  doing  a  Job  that  exhortation, 
production  controls,  appeals  to  patriotism 
and  plain  gloommongerlng  failed  to  do  In 
curbing  consumption. 

The  reversal.  In  fact,  la  so  great  that  at 
a  conference  last  week  sponsored  by  the 
Americans  ior  Enerpy  Independence.  Philip 
K.  Verleger  Jr.  of  Boob.  Allen  &  Hamilton, 
a  panelist,  predicted  that  the  Senate  En- 
ergy Committee  room  In  which  the  con- 
ference was  held  would  be  used  In  coming 
years  to  discuss  ways  to  protect  Investments 
being  made  in  alternate  fuels. 

"The  current  oil  surplus  could  last  five, 
10  years,  and  perhaps  longer,"  Verleger  said. 

Economists  now  generally  concede  that 
they  woefully  underestimated  the  effect  that 
the  sharp  price  Increases  of  the  1970s  would 
have  on  the  nation's  demand  for  oU. 

In  November  1974.  the  Federal  EInergy  Ad- 
ministration's "Project  Independence"  report 
contained  a  table  with  five  projections  of 
total  U.S.  energy  demand  for  1986.  They 
ranged  from  102.9  quadrillion  BTU's.  or 
quads  in  energy  parlance,  to  124.9  quads, 
compared  with  the  72.8  quads  the  United 
States  actually  consumed  in  1974.  By  1980, 
the  nation's  consumption  had  climbed  to 
only  76.2  quads. 

At  the  time,  it  was  assumed  that  there 
was  a  lock-step  relationship  between  energy 
use  and  the  gross  national  product,  a  belief 
that  now  looks  pathetically  naive,  for  the 
number  of  BTU's  per  dollar  of  GNP  fell  last 
year  to  51,600  from  58,300  in  1974. 

What's  more,  according  to  Roger  W.  Sant, 
president  of  Applied  Energy  Services  Inc.,  of 
Arlington,  Va.,  a  new  company  that  is  go- 
ing into  the  business  of  installing  energy- 
efficient  equipment  for  Its  clients,  this  de- 
cline In  the  energy-ONP  ratio  now  "seems 
to  be  picking  up.  not  slowing  down"  at  all. 

"Most  of  the  doomsayers  Just  iinderestl- 
mated  the  individual  response  to  prices." 
Sant  said.  "I  would  not  be  surprised  by  a 
further  halving  (of  the  ratio)  over  the  next 
20  to  30  years." 

What  helped  fool  economists  was  that 
after  the  first  surge  in  oil  prices  in  1973- 
74,  energy  habits  in  the  United  States 
changed  very  little.  OU  was  still  so  cheap 
that  after  the  Initial  shock  of  the  Arab  em- 
bargo wore  off,  big  cars  made  a  strong  come- 
back and  the  first  generation  of  more  fuel- 
efficient  cars  was  virtually  unsaleable. 

Then  followed  nearly  five  years  in  which 
world  oil  prices,  though  rising  nominally, 
actually  declined  slightly  after  adjusting  for 
Inflation.  But  In  1979,  panic  buying  in  the 
spot  market  allowed  OPEC  to  raise  prices 
far  more  than  the  disappearance  of  Ireui  as 
a  malor  exporter  would  have  otherwise 
caused.  This  time  consumers  got  the  message. 

"Prices  doubled  again  and  they  really  be- 
gan to  bite,"  William  W.  Lewis,  then  an  as- 
sistant secretary  of  energy.  no*ed.  "Everybody 
began  to  try  to  make  adjustments." 

Only  this  year,  however,  have  the  effects  of 
price-Induced  conservation  combined  with 
world  economic  sluggishness  and  such  leg- 
islative measures  as  automobile  gas-mileage 
standards  have  caused  an  almost  complete 
turnaround  In  the  way  many  specialists  are 
thinking  about  the  energy  future. 

Conservation,  meetlne  a  more  efficient  use 
of  energy  and  not  Just  doing  without.  Is  now 
seen  to  pay  bit;  dividends.  Economies  can 
grow  even  as  they  reduce  energy  use.  The 
world  now  seems  to  have  plenty  of  natural 
pas  as  well  as  coal  and  probably  more  oil 
than  had  previously  been  recognized. 

In  addition.  OPEC,  which  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment In  1974  said  ml?ht  have  difficulty 
maintaining  a  price  of  $7  a  barrel,  may  have 
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flnaUy  overshot  the  Umlt  with  current  prices 
of  t32  to  $40 

"The  OPEC  price  Is  now  so  far  out  of  the 
competitive  range,"  Sant  said,  that  "if  I 
wer«  in  OPEC's  shoes,  I'd  think  I'd  pretty 
well  blown  It." 

U.S.  imports,  for  example,  averaged  only 
about  5.7  mlUlon  barrels  a  day  last  month, 
down  from  8  million  in  September  1979.  and 
imports  so  far  this  year  are  running  21  per- 
cent below  1980  levels  if  purchase3  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  are  excluded. 

Such  reductions,  emulated  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent by  other  Western  countries  and  Japan, 
has  major  implications.  Between  the  third 
quarter  of  1978.  when  the  price  of  oil  was 
around  tl2  a  barrel,  and  the  end  of  this 
century,  world  demand  for  OPEC  oil  is  now 
estimated  by  Standard  of  California  to  be 
137  billion  barrels  less  than  If  prices  had  not 
risen. 

This  means  that  30  percent  of  OPBC's  cur- 
rent reserves  of  434  billion  barrels,  an 
amount  equal  to  14  Prudhoe  Bays,  would  re- 
main In  the  ground  for  use  In  the  21st 
century. 

Much  of  today's  brighter  energy  picture, 
however,  reflects  relatively  stagnant  buslners 
conditions  and  the  fact  that  very  high  in- 
terest rates — not  normally  an  accompani- 
ment of  recession-  has  prompted  oil  com- 
panies to  reduce  their  swollen  lnventories.9 


CHICANO  EDUCATION  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Chlcano 
Education  Project  was  started  8  years 
ago  in  Denver,  Colo.  Today,  it  is  the 
largest,  privately  funded,  nonprofit 
Hispanic  organization  in  America  work- 
ing exclusively  in  the  area  of  education. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Ch'.cano  Education 
Project  and  the  work  of  these  Colo- 
radans  in  helping  Chicano  children  get 
an  education. 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
project  are  outlined  in  an  October  5, 
1981  Newsweek  article.  I  request  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

Chicanos  in  Febkent 

Like  many  Chicano  women  in  Colorado's 
rural  San  Luis  Valley.  Sadie  Roybal.  a  shy 
young  housewife,  was  once  "afraid  to  do 
anything."  But  four  years  ago  she  vowed 
that  her  own  two  children  would  not  drop 
out  of  school  ns  she  had.  and  there  was  no 
holding  her  back.  She  organized  a  group  of 
chicano  parents  who  seized  control  of  school 
conunlttees  In  the  heavily  Hispanic  district, 
preached  accountability  to  teachers  and  su- 
perintendents and  eventually  managed  to 
elect  a  sympathetic  majority  on  the  school 
board.  Even  though  the  parents  have  suf- 
fered reverses  in  the  last  "ear — not-ibl-"  the 
repeal  of  the  state's  bilingual-education 
law — Roybal  is  determined  to  carry  on.  "I 
was  feelln"  r?allv  fnis'rated  for  a  while." 
she  says.  "But  I'm  not  going  to  let  this  sys- 
tem get  the  best  of  me." 

Roybal's  progress  parallels  that  of  the 
group  that  provided  much  of  her  Informa- 
tion and  Inaolratlon.  TTie  Denver-based  Chi- 
cano Education  Project,  founded  eight  years 
ago.  achieved  an  early  success  with  the  pas- 
sage of  Colorado's  1975  Bilingual  and  Blcul- 
tural  Act.  one  of  the  country's  most  compre- 
hensive bilingual-education  laws.  Last  June 
triumph  turned  to  defeat  as  the  contro- 
vers'al  act  wa-,  renea'ed.  But  t-vie  CFP  has 
worked  to  reconsolldate  its  support  from  the 
ground  up,  educating  chicano  parents  about 
the  school  system.  That,  In  fact,  was  the  Idea 
from  the  beginning,  when  Denver  native 
Ollhert  risneros.  now  38  met  Alabama-born 
clvll-rlghts  organizer  Bill  Rosser,  36,  and 
they  set  out  to  change  the  clrcumstaQces 


that  even  today  make  the  chicanos,  who  are 
16  percent  of  the  Colorado  school  popula- 
tion, twice  as  likely  as  Angloa  to  drop  out 
and  three  and  one-half  times  as  likely  to  be 
put  Into  special-education  classes.  With 
funds  drawn  almost  entirely  from  private 
foundations,  the  CEP  now  has  a  fifteen- 
member  staff  whose  primary  concern  Is  get- 
ting parents  Involved.  "Unless  you  wake  up 
and  find  out  that  you  must  participate, 
nothing's  going  to  happen,"  says  Carmen 
Kelly,  a  chicano  parent  who  attended  a  re- 
cent CEP  workshop. 

That  community-level  approach  was  cru- 
cial to  the  development  of  the  bilingual  law. 
The  legislation  required  school  districts 
with  non-Engllsb-speaklng  students  to  offer 
fuU-tlmo  bilingual  instruction  from  kin- 
dergarten through  third  grade  for  students 
who  wanted  it.  CES>  staffers  helped  draft  the 
bill  after  seeking  recommendations  from 
teachers,  administrators  and  parents — many 
of  whom  helped  lobby  for  the  bill's  passage. 
"Hispanic  parents  have  traditionally  never 
been  involved  in  the  legislative  process,"  says 
Cisnero3,  "and  all  of  a  sudd;n  tliey  were 
coming  to  the  capitol  in  carloads."  Friends 
in  high  places  didn't  hurt.  Ruben  Valdez. 
then  state  House  Speaker,  and  state  Sen. 
Paul  Sandoval  led  the  fight  in  the  legisla- 
ture; they  both  serve  on  the  CEP  boaxd  of 
directors. 

Eventually,  however,  the  sweeping  scope 
of  that  victory  led  to  a  backlash  from  those 
who  favored  a  more  limited  program.  "It 
alienated  a  lot  of  people."  says  state  Educa- 
tion Commissioner  Calvin  M.  Frazier.  One 
point  of  contention  was  that  the  act  was 
designed  to  give  bilingual  lessons  even  to 
English-speaking  students  who  were  "influ- 
enced" by  Spanish  culture.  Frazier  says  that 
a  majority  of  children  in  the  program  spoke 
mostly  English;  according  to  CEP,  40  per- 
cent were  Anglos  whose  parents  wanted  them 
to  learn  Spanish.  A  state-requested  outside 
evaluation  last  year  found  the  program  effec- 
tive for  both  Anglos  and  chicanos,  but  the 
legislature  repealed  the  act  and  replaced  it 
with  one  that  provides  only  short-term  help 
for  students  whose  first  language  is  not 
English. 

BllTEIt   DIVISIONS 

Despite  the  repeal,  the  bilingual  act  has  a 
continuing  legacy.  One  of  Its  key  provisions 
called  for  parents  to  monitor  bilingual  pro- 
grams In  each  district,  an  activity  that  soon 
led  to  their  involvwnent  in  other  issues,  such 
as  testing  and  budgets — and  in  school-board 
politics.  The  effect  is  nowhere  more  obvloiis 
than  in  Center.  Colo.,  a  town  of  1.600  In  the 
San  Luis  Valley.  "There's  a  tradition  here  of 
not  educating  the  Spanish  community  be- 
cause they  are  cheap  labor,"  says  Steve  Bobst, 
the  superintendent  who  arrived  three  years 
ago,  when  some  chicano  kids  were  still  pun- 
ished for  speaking  Spanish.  Adeline  Sanchez, 
who  worked  for  a  year  as  a  bilingual  aide  in 
the  Center  schools,  tried  to  do  something 
about  the  treatment  of  chicano  children.  She 
Joined  the  bilingual  committee  and  helped 
wage  a  battle  to  redraw  school-board  district 
lines,  which  had  made  It  difficult  for  a  chi- 
cano to  be  elected.  She  now  sits  on  the  board. 
But  such  changes  only  added  to  the  bitter 
divisions  in  Center,  for  which  many  Anglos 
blame  CEP.  "They  hare  taken  welfare  peo- 
ple and  put  them  in  these  committees  and 
used  them,"  says  Robert  Felmlee.  former 
school-board  chairman.  "I  think  it's  a  rev- 
olutionary moveiment." 

The  project's  other  major  initiative  may 
prove  Just  as  unpopular.  CEP  is  the  force  be- 
hind a  1977  lawsuit  charging  that  Colorado's 
school-flnance  law  is  unconstitutional  be- 
cause it  allows  significant  discrepancies  In 
educational  expenditures  between  wealthy 
and  poor  districts.  A  district-court  ruling 
supported  the  plaintiffs,  but  the  state  ap- 
p^ed.  arguing  that  such  differences  have 
been   narrowed   In  good   faith.  Eiarller  this 


month  the  state  Supreme  Ooiurt  beard  final 
arguments  on  the  case,  and  a  ruling  Is  ex- 
pected by  next  q>rlng. 

In  the  meantime  CEP  has  plenty  of  other 
causes  to  champion.  It  has  prepared  a  model 
"Educational  Quality  Act."  which  seeks  to 
hold  teachers  and  administrators  as  well  as 
students  accountable  to  minimum-compe- 
tency standards.  And  some  staffers  have 
moved  on  to  develop  a  Center  for  Hispanic 
School  Board  Members,  an  attempt  to  buUd 
a  national  network  to  address  educational 
Issues.  All  the  while,  field  organusers  like 
Jennie  Sanchez  In  Center  continue  to  till  the 
grass  roots.  "We're  trying  to  get  better  edu- 
cation for  our  kids,"  sbie  says.  "Once  people 
take  a  stand,  they  never  go  back  to  the  way 
they  were.  That's  where  the  hope  lle«."A 


REVIEWING  IMPLEMENTATION  A3 
THE  MADRID  FOLLOW-DP  MEET- 
ING RECONVENES 

o  Mr.  DOLE.  Bilr.  President,  on  October 
27,  the  Madrid  meeting  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
will  reconvene  after  a  recess  of  3  months. 
Work  will  resume  on  those  problems  still 
dividing  the  participants — primarily  mil- 
itary security  and  human  rights  issues — 
which  nearly  a  year  of  negotiations  have 
been  unable  to  resolve.  This  review  con- 
ference, like  the  one  that  preceded  it  in 
Belgrade  3  years  earlier,  was  called  to 
monitor  the  progress  made  since  the 
signing  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  in  1975. 
It  was  also  the  hope  of  the  signatory 
nations  that  further  progress  could  be 
made  in  the  areas  of  security  and  reduc- 
tion in  tension  in  Europe,  human  con- 
tacts and  rights,  and  in  the  free  flow 
of  ideas  and  information  among  all  the 
countries  pledged  to  the  principles  of  the 
final  act. 

The  U.S.  delegation,  ably  headed  by 
Ambassador  Max  Kampelman,  is  return- 
ing, together  with  its  NATO  allies,  de- 
termined to  seek  adoption  of  a  substan- 
tive and  balanced  concluding  document 
by  mid-December.  The  continuation  of 
the  already  protracted  negotiations  be- 
yond that  time,  it  is  widely  believed, 
would  have  a  very  negative  impact  on  the 
future  of  the  CSCE  process  by  raising 
legitimate  questicms  as  to  the  efiBcacy 
of  the  entire  enterprise.  A  continued 
stalemate  might  indicate  that  East  and 
West  are  unable  to  reach  any  substantive 
agreement  of  benefit  to  both  sides,  or 
that  either  side  has  a  real  interest  in  con- 
tinuing the  process  begim  6  years  ago. 

While  the  attainment  of  substantive 
results,  balanced  in  progress  between 
both  security  and  human  rights  con- 
cerns, is  a  goal  all  signatories  are  striv- 
ing for,  the  United  States  in  particular 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
review  of  implementation  is  still  one  of 
the  primary  functions  of  the  Madrid 
meeting.  In  recent  months  as  negotia- 
tions on  the  concluding  document  have 
continued,  there  has  been  the  danger 
that  this  all-important  aspect  of  Madrid 
would  be  neglected  or  at  least  reduced 
in  significsince.  Without  a  review  of  com- 
pliance with  and  progress  from  the  orig- 
inal document,  future  statements  of  in- 
tent lose  their  forcefulness. 

As  the  negotiations  enter  what  is 
hoped  will  be  their  final  stage,  it  is  time 
to  redress  this  imbalance.  When  the 
deliberations  in  Madrid  are  renewed  this 
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week,  the  '\  ^est  should  reopen  the  review 
of  implemdntation  by  addressing  force- 
fully and  In  detail  the  long  Ust  of  con- 
tinuing Sojkriet  and  Eastern  bloc  viola- 
tions of  finkl  act  provisions. 

EASTEKN  BLO  I  CONTINTTXS  TO  VIOLATZ  FIMAI.  ACT 

Ctisting  n  pall  on  the  entire  proceed- 
ings at  Ma  Irid  have  been  blatant  viola- 
tions of  Helsinki  principles,  marked  by 
the  continiied  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  Helsinkij  monitors  and  other  individ- 
uals in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, in  particular,  and  by  the  continued 
occupation  jof  Afghanistan  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thej  situation  is  all  the  more  un- 
acceptable when  one  considers  that  these 
violations  c^ontinue  while  negotiations  on 
provisions  designed  to  improve  human 
rights  implementation  and  to  advance 
the  cause  o  I  security  and  cooperation  in 
Europe  tak^  place  in  the  conference  halls 
at  Madrid. 
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permit  Madrid  to  be  a 
the  negotiation  of  empty 
*hich  can  be  ignored  with 
"fhe  Madrid  meeting  must  re- 
negotiation of  meaningful, 
provisions  in  the  human 
which  can  truly  encourage 
the  improvfement  of  human  rights  im- 
plementation. Only  such  measures  can 
said  to  be  an  effective  bal- 
ance for  agreement  to  measures  in  other 
areas  of  tie  final  act,  notably  In  the 
fl!ld.  While  a  post-Madrid 
fofum  dealing  with  militarily 
verifiable  and  politically 
cciifldence-buildlng  measures 
applicable  to  the  entire  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  to  the  Urals,  would  be 
a  great  adv  ince  for  Western  Interests  in 
1  s  utility  in  advancing  secu- 
onfldence  in  Europe  would 
be  significantly  diminished  without 
coimter-bal  inclng  and  effective  new 
human  rlgh  ts  provisions. 

As  Vice  C  hairman  of  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion to  the  :  Madrid  meeting,  I  would  like 
to  wish  tho!  e  members  of  the  delegation 
who  are  ret  jrnlng  the  best  of  success  in 
Inten^ve,  difficult  negotiations 
sure  that  the  delegation  will 
acquit  itself  in  the  effective, 
decisive  mahner  which  has  marked  its 
particlpatlo  1  in  this  meeting  from  the 
very  beginn  ng.» 


TER' 


•S   TALENT   AND   THE 
DEBATE  ON  ACID  RAIN 


Mr.  President,  one  of 
fortunes  Is  our  vigorous  and 
press.  So  often  it  is  the 
country's   journalists   who 
Rebates  here  in  Congress  by 
essential  Information  for 
informed  decisions  on  mat- 
policy. 

journalists,  Mr.  Presl- 
Emory.  the  Washington 
of  the  Watertown  (N.Y.) 
Mr.  Emory  is  in  every  sense 
reporter — a  talented  and 
^Iter  who  is  able  to  frame 
of  national  concern  with 
for  those  who  will  en- 
consequences  at  the  local 


un 


has  offered  us  all  a  series 
a  most  vital  issue  of  na- 


tional— indeed,  international — concern. 
For  some  time,  we  have  been  learning 
more  about  the  devastation  of  our  pris- 
tine lakes  and  groundwater  through  a 
phenomenon  known  as  "acid  rain." 
Though  we  have  documented  the  effects, 
and  traced  the  sources,  there  have  been 
few  accounts  as  thorough  as  those  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Emory  recently  in  the  Daily 
Times.  Mr.  President,  I  have  now  intro- 
duced legislation,  S.  1709,  to  establish  a 
national  program  for  controlling  acid 
rain  and  I  have  held  hearings  on  this 
matter,  so  I  feel  I  can  state  with  reason- 
able confidence  that  Mr.  Emory's  fine 
articles  are  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  work  here  in  the  Senate. 

This  is,  I  should  note,  not  surprising. 
Alan  is  dean  of  the  New  York  press  corps 
here  in  Washington,  and  as  I  read  in 
the  New  York  Times  last  Friday,  the  first 
sponsor  of  informal  interview  sessions 
between  reporters  and  Washington  ofiQ- 
clals — a  practice  Alan  started  in  1959 
and  which  has  since  been  imitated  by 
others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  series  of 
articles  written  bv  Alan  S.  Emory  for 
the  Watertown  Daily  Times,  Septem- 
ber 19-24,  1981,  on  acid  rain  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
Acm  Rain  :  Part  I — Canada  Bitter  at 
VS.  "Apathy" 
(By  Alan  Emory) 

MusKOKA  Lake,  Ont. — The  Convalr  640 
made  Its  way  up  the  Georgian  Bay  shoreline, 
moving  over  many  of  the  30,000  Islands  and 
on  to  KUlarney  Park,  about  160  miles  north- 
west of  Toronto. 

The  waters  of  the  laXes  In  the  park  were 
sparkling  In  the  sunlight,  but  their  apparent 
beauty  was  deceptive. 

The  lakes  of  KUlarney  are  dying. 

They  are  dying,  and  more  than  20,000 
Ontario  lakes  are  in  grave  danger,  while  an- 
other 28,000  are  threatened. 

More  than  200  lakes  In  the  Adirondacks  are 
dying  or  dead,  with  another  2.000  threatened 
by  the  same  villain — acid  rain. 

"A  real  and  present  danger."  Canadian 
Environment  Minister  John  Roberts  calls 
acid  rain. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  "are  in  this 
mess  together,"  says  James  Bruce,  the  deputy 
minister. 

"How  much  can  the  system  take?"  asks 
Garth  Bangay,  a  Canadian  scientist. 

Marguerite  Stimpson  of  Port  Sandfleld  has 
found  only  "one  or  two"  bees  on  her  apple 
trees  Instead  of  the  usual  dozens.  She  blames 
acid  rain. 

Rolf  Uhde  sees  rainbow  trout  djrlng  on 
his  Mllford  Bay  fish  farm  within  hours  after 
a  bl?  rain,  and  a  bluish  tint  colors  the  water. 

"I'm  terrified, "  says  David  Gronfors,  the 
39-year-old  proprietor  of  BiUie  Bear  Lodge 
near  HuntsvlUe,  Just  seven  miles  from  Algon- 
quin Park. 

"No  matter  who  is  doing  it,"  says  Bill 
Ellerington,  a  veteran  of  the  Ontario  Natural 
Resources  Department,  "we  shouldn't  let 
them  spoil  the  country," 

Canada  argues  that  It  is  acting  to  combat 
the  specter  of  acid  rain,  while  the  United 
States  is  dragging  its  feet.  The  unbapplness 
surfaces  readily  in  the  rhetoric  of  public 
officials  like  Mr.  Roberts  and  Ontario  Envi- 
ronment Minister  Keith  Norton,  but  it  is  re- 
flected also  in  the  observations  of  the  sci- 
entists, sportsmen,  resort  operators  and  out- 
fitters. 

Their  concern  with  the  environment  Is  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  ecological.  Billions  of  dol- 
lars are  at  stake,  in  both  sport  fishing  and 


forestry.  The  waters  already  have  been  seri- 
ously affected.  Buildings  are  showing  signs 
of  deterioration,  and  vegetation  may  be  next. 
To  stir  up  public  opinion.  Canadian  offi- 
cials are  traveling  around  the  United  States 
making  speeches,  and  the  governments — both 
federal  and  provincial — are  sponsoring  sem- 
inars and  trips  to  the  affected  areas  for  con- 
gressional aides,  lawmakers  and  represent- 
atives of  the  news  media. 

The  timing,  however,  may  be  somewhat 
less  than  Ideal. 

U.S.-Canadlan  relations  are  as  touchy  as 
they  have  been  in  at  least  a  decade,  and 
Canadian  hopes  for  action  on  the  environ- 
ment have  been  confronted  with  American 
Irritation  over  Canada's  plan  to  reduce  Amer- 
ican ownership  of  energy  resources  north  of 
the  border  from  more  than  78  per  cent  to  50 
pe-  cent. 

There  is  talk  of  retaliation  on  both  sides, 
and  the  White  House  has  been  floating 
stories  of  hostility  between  President  Reagan 
and  Prime  Mlnls'„er  Trudeau. 

"We  are  not  asking  the  U.S.  to  do  us  a 
favor,"  Mr.  Roberts  told  a  dinner  for  visit- 
ing journalists  in  Toronto  Tuesday.  "U.S.  In- 
terests are  as  much,  if  not  more,  concerned 
than  ours.  It  is  clear  we  have  a  joint,  com- 
mon problem  springing  from  activities  in 
both  countries." 

Canada  says  most  of  its  acid  rain  comes 
from  the  Industrial  Ohio  valley,  and  that 
some  of  that  then  turns  around  and  floats 
back  over  the  Northeastern  United  States, 
Including  the  Adirondacks.  Canada  also  con- 
cedes that  some  of  the  U.S.  acid  rain  prob- 
lem stems  from  Canadian  industry,  such  as 
the  Inco  and  Palconbridge  nickel  smelters 
at  Sudbury,  Ont. 

An  aerial  survey  of  a  major  threatened  area 
of  Ontario  Invariably  Includes  flying  right 
into  the  thick  plume  of  sulphurous  emission 
from  the  Kiant  stack  at  Inco's  Sudbury  plant. 
Mr.  Roberts  characterizes  acid  rain  as  "the 
most  important  and  outstanding  dlfllculty 
between  our  two  countries."  He  said  there 
will  be  "tremendous  disappointment"  if  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  Congress  fail 
to  heed  pleas  for  action,  and  he  warns  that 
an  "extremely  deep  and  extremely  bitter" 
Canadian  view  of  the  United  States  could 
lead  to  "consequences"  he  declines  to  pre- 
dict. 

Some  Canadian  officials  shudder  privately 
at  such  rhetoric  because  they  view  It  as  con- 
stituting a  threat  on  which  Canada  cannot 
make  good. 

Acid   Rain:    Part  IT — Toitrism,   Fishing 

Threatened 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

HoNTsvTLLE,  Ont. — "I  feel  totally  help- 
less." says  David  Gronfors. 

The  39-year-old  Gronfors  operates  BilUe 
Bear  Lodge  here  and  a  series  of  camps  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  flying  fishermen  to 
remote  lakes  to  try  their  luck. 

It  is  a  $700,000  Investment,  Including  a 
new  $150,000  helicopter  and  two  pontooned 
monoplanes,  and  the  owner,  who  wanted  to 
establish  a  business  his  family  could  take 
over,  is  "getting  a  little  frightened  by  what 
I  see  now." 

What  he  sees — or.  rather,  what  he  does 
not  see — is  fish. 

Mr.  Gronfor;  engages  In  his  own  fish  stock- 
ing program  in  headwater  laVes.  flying  the 
rainbow  trout — 4.000  of  them  eight  inches 
long  this  year — into  the  lakes  in  the  spring, 
but  "I  don't  think  they're  making  it  through 
the  winter." 

The  reason,  he  suspects.  Is  acid  rain. 

"I  see  it  on  the  paint  on  my  airplane,"  he 
says,  "and  there  is  scum  on  the  windshield 
of  my  car.  The  vehicles  are  rusting  up  faster, 
and  the  trend  seems  to  be  worse."  White 
powder  appears  on  aluminum  surfaces. 

There  was  a  big  rain  a  few  days  ago.  and 
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Mr.  Oronfors  doesn't  think  there  has  been 
»  single  bite  since. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  says  the  flSher- 
man-pUot,  who  has  had  his  place  eight  years. 
He  is  thinking  of  putting  lime  in  the  lakes, 
but  adding  anything  could  upset  the  envi- 
ronmental balance  and  no  one  knows  what 
would  happen  to  fish  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Oronfors  sampled  20  lakes  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario  recently  and  not  one 
had  a  pH  (acidity)  rating  of  more  than  five. 
(Anything  less  than  S.6  means  big  trouble 
for  fish.) 

Business  was  good  this  year,  he  concedes, 
but  "I  can't  believe  the  number  (of  fisher- 
men) who  dldnt  catch  fish." 

Jack  Hurley,  the  31 -year-old  co-owner  of 
Algonquin  Outfitters  on  Blue  Spruce  Lake, 
says  "everyone  Is  talking  about"  acid  rain, 
and  he  is  on  the  receiving  end  of  questions 
when  he  visits  sportsmen's  shows  in  the 
United  States.  Many  of  the  questions  in- 
volve the  threat  to  fish  in  the  Adirondacks, 
where  more  than  200  lakes  are  dead  or  dying 
because  of  acidity. 

"Next  to  nuclear  war  this  could  be  the 
most  depressing  man-made  disaster  of  all 
time,"   Mr.   Hurley  says. 

He  is  depressed  already  about  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  loons  and  great  blue  heron, 
which  feed  on  fish,  and  If  the  acid  rain  sit- 
uation continues,  he  says.  "It  will  definitely 
affect  our  business,  especially  in  the  spring." 
Mr.  Hurley  says  he  no  longer  is  interested 
In  going  to  KUlarney  Park  "because  they  say 
everything  is  dead.  I  wouldn't  want  to  travel 
In  an  area  where  everything  is  dead  under- 
neath. It's  a  shame.  These  are  unique  lakes." 
Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr.  Gronfors  resent  what 
they  see  as  American  indifference  to  the  prob- 
lem and  feel  that  President  Reagan  "doesn't 
care  enough." 

Mr.  Hurley  doubts  anything  meaningful 
will  be  done  and  adds,  "By  the  time  they  do 
something  the  lakes  will  be  gone." 
Not  everyone  Is  so  gloomy. 
Jack  Hayden.  who  owns  Blue  Spruce  Inn 
only  about  three  miles  from  Algonquin  Park, 
says  the  fishing  is  the  best  it  has  ever  been 
over  the  last  three  years.  He  concedes  that 
If  things  get  really  bad  that  could  "wipe 
our  business  out." 

Margurlte  Stimpson  came  to  nearby  Mus- 
koka  Lake  the  other  night  with  leaves  from 
bushes  and  trees  that  looked  as  If  some  one 
had  burned  clgaret  holes  in  them,  but  the 
holes  had  appeared  after  recent  rains. 

The  bees  aren't  building  any  nests  on  the 
Stimpson  property  any  more,  and  bats  are 
flying  around  in  the  daylight  looking  for 
mosquitoes  that  apparently  are  being  killed 
In  breeding  pools. 

Acid  rain,  says  Mrs.  Stimpson,  and  it  has 
been  getting  worse  this  year.  She  adds,  "I 
never  saw  anything  like  this  before." 

Her  husband.  Jack,  says  the  crayfish  he 
used  to  see  in  nearby  streams  have  disap- 
peared and  he  hasn't  seen  any  perch  recently. 
"I  don't  know  what  happened  to  them." 

"Summer  visitors  are  asking.  'What  hao- 
pened  to  our  bullfrogs?'  "  he  adds.  "I  wonder 
what's  going  to  happen  to  our  grandchil- 
dren." 

Owners  of  Ontario  swimming  pools  put  In 
chemicals  to  neutralize  acidity,  but  find  after 
a  rain  they  must  do  the  work  all  over  again. 
Hugh  MacKenzie,  chairman  of  the  Mus- 
koka  Lake  District,  fears  it  will  be  difficult 
to  get  people  to  Invest  In  the  region  and  it 
will  be  "faced  with  an  impossible  situation." 

Then  there  Is  Rolf  Uhde,  a  bearded  native 
of  Germany,  who  has  a  trout  farm  at  Mllford 
Bay,  about  140  miles  from  Toronto,  and  who 
sees  his  fish  dying,  especially  in  the  winter- 
time, of  high-impact  acidity. 

The  simmier  soil  acts  tts  a  buffer,  he  says, 
but  when  there  is  a  severe  rain  the  fish  die 
within  a  few  hours  after  swimming  around 
sideways  trying  to  "escape." 

Mr.  Uhde  never  worries  about  a  slow  rain 
because  the  ground  absorbs  enough  of  the 


acidity,  and  be  didn't  bother  about  the  acid 
rain  problem  until  a  couple  of  years  ago 
when  he  went  into  big  production. 

Then  be  found  acid  rain — "no  question 
about  it" — killing  hundreds  of  fish  that  died 
at  the  bottom  of  a  pond  and  stayed  there 
for  days  or  weeks  before  they  fioated  to  the 
surface. 

Acid  Bain:    Part   HI — Acid   Snow   Poisons 
Lakes 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Dorset,  Ont. — The  black  waters  of  Plastic 
Lake  lap  at  the  shore  with  no  sign  of  their 
let&al  potential. 

Scientists  have  brought  cages  of  fish  to 
the  lake  ond  put  them  In  the  water,  only 
to  have  the  fish  die  within  hours. 

Even  the  algae  has  changed  form. 

The  culprit  appears  to  be  acid  rain. 

Canada  is  spending  about  %l\  million  to 
fight  acid  rain  this  fiscal  year,  and  Ontario 
another  $9  million.  This  is  close  to  what 
the  United  States  has  budgeted  to  meet  the 
problem. 

Although  "rain"  has  been  the  focus  of 
attention,  the  more  serious  problem  is  snow, 
especially  when  it  melts  In  the  spring. 

The  ground  is  then  frozen  hard,  and  its 
effectiveness  in  absorbing  the  moisture  and 
acting  as  a  buffer  for  the  lakes  is  limited. 
The  melting  snow  releases  the  acid  waters 
In  large  amounts.  Increasing  the  Impact  on 
the  lakes  into  which  they  fiow. 

The  scientists  measure  the  acidity  regu- 
larly, through  weirs  fitted  into  streams  as 
they  enter  lakes;  through  fields  of  collect- 
ing stations,  which  look  like  an  odd  assort- 
ment of  pipes  and  screens;  through  labora- 
tories, many  of  which  are  now  housed  In 
trailers  but  will  be  moved  Into  more  perma- 
nent structures. 

In  the  1 1  days  between  Aug.  28  and  Sept.  7, 
experts  measured  an  extraordinary  rainfall 
at  10  percent  of  the  annual  depth  of  pre- 
cipitation here,  and  it  was  so  acid — the  mean 
pH  factor  was  about  3.7 — that  it  accounted 
for  about  20  percent  of  the  normal  annual 
load  of  acid. 

Garth  Bangay,  regional  director  for  lands 
of  Environment  Canada,  the  national  agency 
dealing  with  acid  rain,  says  key  areas  of 
Ontario  have  four  times  the  ideal  sensitivity 
to  polluting  acids  and  twice  the  sensitivity 
that  would  provide  adequate  protection. 

In  addition  to  the  pollution  carried  north 
from  the  United  States,  he  says,  there  are 
the  Friday  afternoon  highway  "parking  loU  " 
of  cars  moving  north  from  Toronto  and  other 
heavily  populated  areas,  and  emissions  from 
industrial  plants  like  Inco,  the  former  In- 
ternational Nickel  Co.,  and  Palconbridge 
Nickel  at  Sudbury,  Ont. 

The  problem  now  has  stretched  beyond 
Ontario,  however,  and  is  being  felt  even  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  Rivers  that  were 
filled  with  salmon  20  years  ago  have  none 
today. 

Ontario  water  resources  specialist  Tom 
Brydges  says  that  for  every  100  pounds  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  that  rises  into  the  air.  two- 
thirds  comes  back  on  land,  the  rest  going 
over  the  ocean.  Even  if  the  emissions  headed 
for  the  ocean  were  eliminated,  the  land 
would  atill  be  in  trouble,  he  says. 

Some  of  the  acidity  is  neutralized  by  alka- 
line dust  in  the  atmosphere  and  falls  to 
earth  harmlessly.  The  atmosphere,  however, 
changes  periodically:  its  content  Is  beyond 
control. 

Inco,  under  heavy  government  pressure,  is 
reducln'?  its  sulphur  emissions  sharply,  from 
7  0'>0  tons  a  day  In  1969  to  2.500  now,  and  the 
figure  will  reach  1,950  by  next  year.  Inco  and 
Palconbridge  are  trying  to  sell  off  the  sul- 
phur in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  the 
market  is  limited. 

Inco  officials  point  out  that  even  when 
their  plf>nt  went  rn  stride  recently,  there 
were  stlU  high  readings  of  acidity  In  area 
lakes. 


The  Sudbury  area  presents  a  grim  sight 
from  the  air.  Where  trees  were  cut  down, 
the  pollution  has  blocked  regrowth  and  the 
soil  has  become  too  add  for  much  rehabili- 
tation. Itiere  has  been  considerable  erosion, 
and  in  places  the  rock  is  black.  Trees  look  as 
li  they  were  growing  out  of  slag  heaps. 

Inco  has  added  lime  to  a  few  sections,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  turn  green. 

Liming  can  neutralize  acidity,  but  it  can 
also  upset  nature's  balance,  and  adding  large 
amounts  of  lime  to  streams  and  lakes  can 
affect  the  fish  p>opulation8  In  the  long  run. 

Scandinavia,  hard  hit  by  acid  rain.  Is 
spending  $50  million  a  year  on  liming.  A 
small  liming  program  is  under  way  in  Que- 
bec. 

Dr.  Bangay  says  a  two-thirds  reduction 
In  the  acid  rain  fallout  Is  essential. 

Alex  Manson,  a  national  air  pollution  ex- 
pert for  the  Canadian  government,  says  It 
would  be  practical  to  reduce  sulphur  emis- 
sions by  7  million  tons  over  the  next  decade 
In  the  United  SUtes.  That  might  coet  $2.6 
billion  a  year,  he  concedes,  but  It  would 
mean  only  a  small  Increase  In  utility  rates, 
and  very  little  of  that  would  be  in  East 
Coast  states. 

The  U.S.  now  accounts  for  about  20  mil- 
lion tons  a  year. 

Dr.  Brydges.  a  cautious  man.  declines  to 
describe  the  situation  as  a  "crisis,"  but,  he 
adds  "There  is  no  time  to  waste." 

Acid  Bain:    Part   IV— Health   WARimfca 

Spreading 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Washington. — Acid  rain  now  may  be 
threatening  human  health. 

Sweden  has  warned  citizens  to  avoid  con- 
sumption of  moose  and  elk,  which  have 
eaten  vegetation  high  in  metal  content  ab- 
sorbed from  water. 

Ground  water,  as  well  as  surface  water.  Is 
being  affected. 

Keith  Norton,  Ontario's  environment  min- 
ister, just  back  from  a  visit  to  Scandinavia, 
says  that  concentrations  of  cadmium,  mer- 
cury, copper  and  lead  had  reached  toxic  levels 
for  Infants  at  a  Swedish  hospital  that  relied 
on  an  acidified  body  of  water  for  its  needs. 

"In  at  least  three  documented  cases,"  he 
said,  "three  kidney  patients  died  from  a  high 
aluminum  content  in  their  bodies,  which 
they  received  from  the  water  used  in  the 
hospitals  dialysis  machines." 

For  areas  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
sensitive  to  acid  rain,  he  says,  the  implica- 
tions "could  be  staggering."  He  notes  that 
scientists  have  documented  heavy  metal  In- 
take by  fish  from  lakes  with  high  acidity. 

So  far  the  "jury  is  still  out"  on  the  im- 
pact on  human  health  In  Canada  and  the 
U.S.  according  to  Canadian  government  sci- 
entist Garth  E.  Bangay.  However,  he  warns, 
the  level  of  some  metals  In  drinking  water 
supplies  has  exceeded  acceptable  standards, 
and  metal  concentrations  In  fish  are  also 
high. 

Water  resource  specialist  Tom  Brydges 
notes  that  fish  In  some  Adirondack  lakes 
"are  gone."  The  V3.  is  committed  to  a  10- 
year  study  of  acid  rain,  but  Ontario's  Dr. 
Brydges  warns  that  It  will  be  another  10  to 
15  years  after  that  before  any  abatement 
programs  can  be  In  place,  and  "considering 
what  we  have  now."  key  parts  of  the  environ- 
ment "will  be  gone." 

The  Adirondacks  are  worse  off  than  Can- 
ada, he  observes,  although  "for  sheer  poten- 
tial economic  loss.  Eastern  Canada  holds  the 
record." 

He  says  that,  considering  the  2.000  high- 
elevation  Adirondack  lakes,  200  of  which  are 
now  "dead."  the  threat  to  the  lower  lakes 
and  the  existing  and  potential  dama«e  to 
buildings,  "New  York  may  have  a  lot  more  to 
lose." 

At  an  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
hearing  on  Interstate  oollutlon  here  In  June. 
Ontario  experts  testified  that  sulphur  In  rain 
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had  exceeded  j>redlctlons  in  St.  Lawrence, 
Oneida  &nd  Oi^ndaga  Counties  and  matched 
the  prediction  in  L&>ex  County. 
They  aitrlbiited  between  4  and  6  percent 
the  Adlroqdack  acid  rain  to  emlaalons 
from  nickel  plants  In  Sudbury,  Ont..  In  1970. 
6  to  14  percent  to  other  Canadian  sources 
and  the  reet  ta  U.S.  Bources,  mainly  indus- 
trial and  pow<  r  plants  In  the  Middle  West, 
West  Virginia. 
Canada  condedes  that  it  is  impossible  just 
to  turn  off  the  power  plants,  but  it  main- 
tains some  positive  steps  must  be  taken. 

potential   losses  to  Canada's 
bllllon-dollar84a-year  sport  fishing  Industry 
and  Its  $22  blJUon  forest  industry  and  says 
S.   buildings  from   acid   rain 
billion  a  year. 
Sixty  percerit  of  Canada's  forest  Industry 
Is  in  tlie  East,  where  the  Impact  of  acid  rain 
L:  the  greatest 
Canada  cone  edes  It  is  probably  responsible 
of  the  acid  rain  in  the  North- 
eastern U.S.  but  says  the  U.S.  Is  responsible 
for  at  least  half  the  acid  rain  In  Canada. 
Overall.  It  ai  pears  that  U.S.  emissions  have 
IiJ   Canada  they   seem   to  have 
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Canadians  is  the  insistence 
further  study  of  the  problem. 
A  nice  cop  »ut,"  comments  John  Cooley, 
a  Canadian  fisnerles  and  ocean  expert.  "The 
cost  of  a  studj  Is  an  absolute  pittance  when 
compared  witt    doing  something  about  It. 

"We  are  not  prepared  to  wait  and  lose  on 
the  scale  of  S;andlnavla,"  says  Dr.  Bangay. 

The  problei  i  has  Intensified  with  the 
switch  of  American  plants  from  coal  to  oil. 
a  process  starl  ed  in  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion 

However,  Mr  Norton  says  American  groups 
have  been  cooperative,  and  Ontario  views 
New  York  State  "as  an  ally."  He  says  the 
feedback  on  Canadian  testimony  before  an 
Albany  hearlni ;  conducted  by  Sen.  Daniel  P. 
Moynlhan,  D-|*.Y.,  last  summer  was  very 
positive. 

The  fact  thit  PO  percent  of  the  acid  that 
falls  In  rain  and  -now  Is  neutralized  does  not 
helD  the  sltuai  ion  much. 

"Once  a  lake  Is  dead."  says  Dr.  Brydges 
solemnly,  "the  ^ame  Is  over.  The  biological 
system  Is  begliining  to  give  way." 

He  points  to  odd  balls  of  algae  forming  In 
dying  lakes  an  d  says.  "Tt  is  a  forerunner  of 
a  biological  dia  ^ter  to  follow.' 


V—  Power 


Plant  Emissions  Link 
Rain  "Overwhelming" 
By  Alan  Elmory) 
— The  circumstantial  evl- 
5ower  plant  emissions  to  pro- 
rain  Is  "overwhelming,"  ac- 
lesearch  arm  of  the  National 
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In  the  meantime,  Canada  has  been  de- 
manding "action  now,"  in  addition  to  long- 
range  research,  and  Canadian  officials  have 
expressed  increasing  unhappiness  about  the 
failure  of  the  Reagan  administration  to  show 
a  sense  of  urgency. 

The  steps  that  Canada  would  like  Wash- 
ington to  take  quickly  are: 

Progress  on  last  year's  U.S. -Canadian 
memorandum  of  Intent  that  serves  as  a 
preliminary  to  an  air  pollution  control 
treaty.  This  would  Involve  strict  enforce- 
ment of  existing  U.S.  laws  and  regulations, 
rather  than  the  relaxation  of  restrictions 
that  the  Reagan  administration  has  t)een 
indicating  will  take  place. 

So  fair  the  Reagan  moves  have  run  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  memorandum  and 
earlier  U.S.-Canadlan  talks,  Canada  main- 
tains. It  feels  the  action  It  Is  seeking  In 
Washington  Is  not  "enormous,  precipitous  or 
costly." 

Revival  of  working  group  action  on  drafting 
the  clean  air  treaty,  Canada  recognizes  the 
change  of  administrations  In  Washington 
slowed  things  down,  but  It  wants  negotia- 
tions started  again,  "seriously  and  soon."  as 
one  official  put  it.  Washington  has  shown  no 
signs  of  responding. 

Congressional  approval  of  a  strong  clean 
air  law.  Administration  explanations  of 
"streamlining"  pollution  curbs  sound  sus- 
piciously like  weakening  existing  safeguards 
to  Canada,  which  says  the  science  of  con- 
trolling dirty  air  is  more  developed  and  can 
tie  used  to  bring  the  law  up  to  date. 

"It  Is  cheaper  to  export  pollution  than  to 
control  It,"  one  Canadian  offlcisil  observed 
wryly. 

A  summary  of  a  report  of  a  National  Re- 
search Council  committee  on  fossil  fuels  re- 
jects utility  Industry  arguments  that  It  Is 
not  responsible  for  acid  rain. 

It  cites  acidified  lakes  where  geological 
factors  "cannot  be  implicated"  and  warns 
that  the  numt>er  of  affected  lakes  will  more 
than  double  by  1990  and  that  they  will  be 
larger  and  deeper. 

"There  Is  little  probability  that  some  fac- 
tor other  than  emissions  of  sulphur  and  ni- 
trogen oxides  is  responsible  for  acid  rain,"  the 
report  says. 

It  cites  the  widespread  dispersal  of  toxic 
metals  by  burning  coal  and  crude  oil,  smelt- 
ing, municipal  incineration  and  cement 
manufacture.  The  metals  Include  mercury, 
lead,  zinc  and  cadmium. 

In  addition,  acid  rain  releases  metals  al- 
ready In  the  soil  so  that  they  flow  more  easily 
into  nearby  lakes  and  streams,  where  they 
are  consumed  by  fish. 

The  report  warns  that  "there  Is  no  satis- 
factory technology  for  controlling  large-scale 
emissions  of  mercury  to  the  atmosphere." 

It  finds  "a  much  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  acid  rain" 
than  for  other  pollutants,  but  even  with  acid 
rain.  It  says,  the  information  is  Inadequate. 

"Pollution  of  the  atmosphere,  even  with 
trace  amounts  of  toxicants,  could  have  seri- 
ous consequences,"  the  report  says. 

Experts  are  calling  for  a  National  Center 
for  Ecology  and  Environmental  Science  com- 
parable to  the  center  for  atmospheric  re- 
search and  the  Oeologlcal  Survey. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  report  says  the 
"picture  is  disturbing  enoueh  to  merit 
prompt  tightening  of  restrictions  on  atmos- 
pheric emissions  from  fossil  fuels  and  other 
large  sources,  such  as  metal  smelters  and 
cement  manufacture.  Strong  measures  are 
necessary  ...  to  prevent  further  degrada- 
tion of  natural  ecosystems." 

It  warns  of  "slow,  nearly  undetectable  in- 
creases In  a  multitude  of  extremely  toxic 
substances"  and  calls  for  long-term  monitor- 
ing and  forecasting. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done.  Cana- 
dians point  to  plans  for  the  Ontario  Hydro- 


electric Power  Commission  to  reduce  its 
plant  emissions  by  43  percent  by  1980  regard- 
less of  electrical  demand. 

"The  only  solution, '  says  Ontario  Environ- 
ment Minister  Keith  Norton,  "Is  interna- 
tional abatement." 

He  criticizes  Reagan  administration  offi- 
cials for  dlsmlasing  Canadian  concerns  "as 
unfour  Jed  and  our  request  for  action  as  ex- 
tremist," and  he  cities  drafts  of  a  new  clean 
air  law  that  would  lead  to  more  pollution  In 
the  U.S.-Canadlan  airshed. 

The  Reagan  position,  he  says.  Is  "bloody 
close  to  an  act  of  hostility  on  a  friendly 
neighbor." 

Experts  say  engineering  technology  can 
now  control  the  major  components  of  acid 
rain,  but  they  also  argue  that  In  the  long  run 
only  decreased  reliance  on  coal  or  oil  or  Im- 
proved control  of  pollutants  can  reduce  the 
risk  of  food  shortages.  Impaired  health  and 
a  damaged  environment.« 


COMMEMORATING  HUNGARIAN 
FREEDOM  FIGHTER'S  DAY 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow, 
on  October  23,  we  in  the  United  States 
commemorate  the  valiant  fight  for  free- 
dom in  Hungary  by  those  who,  exactly 
25  years  ago  in  1956,  close  to  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  Soviet  repression  in  exchange  for 
an  opportunity  to  freely  choose  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  would  live. 

In  a  gradual  process,  presaging  the 
similar  Prague  spring  of  1968  and  so 
different  from  the  present  electric  events 
in  Poland,  Imre  Nagy  became  Prime 
Minister  of  Hungary  in  July  1953,  and 
initiated  a  policy  of  liberalization  away 
from  the  closed,  repressive  Soviet  model 
thrust  upon  Hungary  after  World  War 
II.  He  chose  to  end  forced  collectiviza- 
tion, end  forced  development  of  heavy 
industry  in  exchange  for  consumer  goods 
production,  and  promised  to  release 
those  citizens  who  had  been  imprisoned 
for  their  political  views. 

His  Soviet  bosses  could  not  support 
this  program  of  increased  freedom  and 
removed  him  from  office  in  the  spring 
of  1955,  to  be  replaced  by  the  puppet 
Rakosi,  who  was  intensely  disliked  by 
the  people. 

After  a  short  rule  under  Rakosi  which 
lasted  only  until  July  1956,  Emo  Gero. 
Rakosi's  second  in  charge,  took  over  the 
reign  of  repression  and  carried  out  the 
tasks  of  his  Soviet  master  with  even 
more  diligence.  But  that  short  period  of 
relaxation  under  Nagy  had  created  a 
burning  desire  among  the  Hungarian 
people  to  be  free  of  political  repression, 
free  to  determine  the  destiny  of  their 
lives  and  their  nation. 

A    COALITION    FROM    ALL    WALKS    OP    LITE 

A  fev/  months  later,  on  October  23, 
what  started  as  a  simple  procession  of 
students  determined  to  lodge  a  petition 
of  redress  from  the  grievances  inflicted 
upon  them  and  their  country,  ended  with 
a  bloodbath  when  the  regime  ordered 
the  police  to  fire  into  the  crowd.  That 
crowd,  which  had  grown  to  a  significant 
size,  was  composed  of  citizens  from  all 
walks  of  life. 

The  Hungarian  Army  joined  the  new 
revolutionary  movement,  distributing 
arms  to  the  people.  Peasants  reoccupied 
their  confiscated  lands,  political  prison- 
ers were  freed  from  prisons,  and  Imre 
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Nagy  was  called  on  by  the  people  to  form 
a  new  government.  In  short  order,  Nagy 
formed  a  coalition  composed  of  the  three 
major  parties,  the  social  democrats,  the 
shareholders,  and  the  National  Peasant 
Party  and  supported  by  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation led  by  the  late  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty. 

On  November  1,  1956,  the  new  Hun- 
garian Government  renounced  Its  prior 
commitment  to  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Three 
days  later,  the  Soviet  tanks  rolled  into 
Budapest  and  other  cities  of  Hungary 
and  quickly  ended  any  organized  mili- 
tary opposition  to  the  new  Soviet  agent, 
the  self- proclaimed  Communist  leader, 
Janos  Kadar.  Kadar  announced  the  for- 
mation of  a  Revolutionary  Peasant- 
Worker  Government  composed  solely  of 
Communists  and,  with  the  help  of  Soviet 
troops,  soon  controlled  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  25  years  later,  we  still 
find  the  Soviet  Army  maintaining  a 
force  of  many  thousands  in  Hungary. 
And,  also,  just  as  strong,  the  people  of 
Hungary  continue  to  crave  what  is  due 
them  as  a  people:  self -determination, 
freedom  to  live  where  they  choose,  and 
how  they  choose. 

We  commemorate  today  those  who 
died  fighting  for  a  cause  and  Ideal  so 
close  to  the  hearts  of  all  Americans: 
freedom.  We  honor  those  who  continue 
that  fight  both  from  within  and  outside 
of  Himgary. 

This  week  the  Congress  has  passed  a 
joint  resolution  which  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  had  the  honor  of  sponsoring,  in 
recognition  of  this  historical  event.  It 
proclaims  October  23  as  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighter's  Day,  setting  aside  1  day  In 
the  course  of  a  year  as  a  memorial  to 
those  who  died  in  1956 — a  small,  but  sig- 
nificant gesture  from  the  American  peo- 
ple to  those  in  Huneary  who  maintain  a 
constant  vigil  for  that  day  when  Hun- 
gary will  be  able  to  proclaim  Its  Inde- 
pendence and  liberty.^ 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
15  this  body  agreed  to  a  number  of  so- 
cial security  amendments  designed  to 
help  insure  that  the  old-sige  and  survi- 
vors retirement  fund  could  meet  benefit 
payments  next  year.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding this  measure  of  security  the 
amendments  also  allowed  for  a  nearly 
complete  restoration  of  the  minimum 
benefit  for  those  currently  on  the  rolls. 
These  changes  were  necessary  and  im- 
portant, but  at  the  time  we  considered 
them,  and  again  today,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  like  to  remind  his  col- 
leagues that  they  should  be  under  no  il- 
lusion that  we  have  taken  care  of  the 
long-term  social  security  problem  or 
even  insured  the  solvency  of  the  system 
through  the  1980's.  This  concern  is 
heightened  by  the  very  recent  release 
this  week  of  revised  estimates  on  the 
Health  Insurance  trust  fund  outgo. 

As  you  will  recall  the  social  security 
amendments  Included  a  tax  reallocation 
provision  which,  while  keeping  the  over- 
all social  security  tax  rate  the  same,  in- 


creased the  OASI  tax,  decreased  the 
disability  insurance  tax,  and  decreased 
the  hospital  Insurance  tax  through  1985. 
We  used  the  most  current  program  data 
available  on  the  trust  fimds  status  at 
the  time  this  proposal  was  agreed  to. 
Under  those  estimates  the  health  insur- 
ance trust  fimd  was  secure  to  1990. 

Under  the  new  estimates  the  actuaries 
show  the  reserve  ratio  in  the  health  in- 
surance trust  f  imd  to  be  at  4  percent  on 
January  1.  1984.  This  would  be  substan- 
tially under  the  minimum  amount  need- 
ed to  meet  the  cash  flow  demands  of  the 
medicare  program.  When  viewed  in 
terms  of  the  combined  reserves  of  the 
three  trust  funds,  we  would  be  at  the 
dangerously  low  reserve  ratio  of  12  per- 
cent on  January  1,  1985,  rather  than 
during  1988  as  the  actuaries  had  pro- 
jected earlier. 

Mr.  President,  as  noted  during  the 
consideration  of  the  social  security 
amendments,  we  presume  a  good  deal 
about  the  forecasting  abilities  of  our  ac- 
tuaries. We  ask  them  to  predict  with 
precision  anticipated  economic  b^avior 
and  its  effect  on  the  social  security  trust 
funds  as  far  in  the  future  as  2040.  We 
have  to  trust  this  information  each  time 
we  make  a  decision  in  these  programs. 

So  it  Is  with  concern  we  reviewed 
these  most  recent  medicare  estimates. 
Clearly  whatever  adjustments  necessary, 
in  the  context  of  our  recent  amend- 
ments, to  protect  the  medicare  trust 
fund  will  be  considered  during  our  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  these  same 
amendments.  In  viewing  the  long  run. 
however,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  again 
cautions  his  colleagues  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  proceeding  carefully.  Quick,  easy 
solutions  can  get  us  Into  serious,  iman- 
tlcipated  problems. 

Tills  Senator  had  been  hesitant  to 
agreeing  to  such  proposals  in  the  past. 
Interf  und  borrowing  and  reallocation  are 
short-term  measures,  and  were  designed 
to  do  no  damage.  Yet  we  see  problems 
already  reflected  in  these  new  estimates. 
Problems  that  are  not  a  result  of,  but  are 
exacerbated  by  our  actl(»is.  This  Sen- 
ator still  believes  these  changes  were  nec- 
essary and  correct  based  on  the  best  in- 
formation we  had  available  at  the  time. 
But  again,  this  recmt  proUem  highlights 
our  need  to  undertake  more  substantial 
action  for  the  short-term  and  proceed 
toward  finding  long-term  solutlcMis.* 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

ORDER    TOfL    RECESS    UNTIL     10     A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen  at? 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
recess  unt'l  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOB  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATORS 
PERCT  AND  STCNNIS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nit'on  of  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  fol'owing  Senators  be 
recognized  for  not  more  than  15  minutes 
each  on  special  order,  the  Senator  from 


Illinois   (Mr.  Pbrcy)    and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ROUITNE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Ml-  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  after  the  time  allo- 
cated to  the  two  Senators  under  special 
orders,  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  to  ex- 
tend not  past  the  hour  of  11  o'clock  and 
In  which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
mora  than  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objcctlCMi,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  War- 
ner). The  Chair,  aa  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  as  a  congressional 
adviser  to  the  United  Nations  Conference 
of  tiie  f'ood  and  Agrlcultiu-e  Organiza- 
tion, to  be  held  in  Rome.  Italy.  Novem- 
ber 7-26.  1981. 


APPROPRIATIONS  SCHEDULE  TO 
DETERMINE  LENGTH  OP  THIS 
SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  stated 
this  morning,  the  Senate  will  begin  con- 
sideration of  the  first  in  a  series  of  ap- 
propriation bills  tomorrow,  and  I  can- 
not overstate  the  importance  of  dealing 
expeditiously  with  these  measures. 

The  first  item,  the  Interior  appropria- 
tion bill,  is  indeed  complex,  yet  it  is  my 
hope  that  when  we  begin  consideration 
of  it  tomorrow  afternoon,  we  will  be  able 
to  progress  to  the  point  where  we  can 
finish  it  on  Monday.  I  am  presently 
aware  of  10  amendments  on  tluf  side, 
and  I  am  sure  that  there  are  several  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  as  well.  We 
must  act  swiftly  on  these  amendments; 
they  must  be  filed  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  they  must  be  void  of  any  superfluous 
and  extraneous  matters  which  should  be 
and  will  be  dealt  with  by  themselves 
later  on  in  the  session. 

The  Senate  is  in  a  position  to  chart 
its  own  course.  We  will  determine  how 
we  proceed  with  the  demanding  appro- 
priations schedule,  and  that,  my  friends, 
will  play  perhaps  the  largest  role  in  de- 
termining when  we  conclude  our  business 
this  sessi(m. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock. 
After  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  recognition  of 
two  Senators  for  not  more  than  15  min- 
utes each  on  special  orders  has  been 
provided  for. 

After  the  expiration  of  time  for  special 
orders,  there  will  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
to  extend  not  past  the  hour  o^  11  a.m. 

At  the  expiration  of  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  turn  to  the  consideratiim 
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Mr.  President,  I  know  of 

business  to  come  before  the 

I  now  move,  in  accordance 

previously  entered,  that 

utand  in  recess  until  the  hour 

tomorrow. 

was  agreed  to;   and,  at 
the  Senate  recessed  imtil 
23,  1981,  at  10  ajn. 


Executive 
Senate  Oct(*)er 


The 
the   Regular 
cated,  under 
title  10. 
rank  to  be 
the  Air  Fora 


Ik  the  Air  Force 

folloTf ng  officers  for  appointment  in 

Air  Force.   In   the   grade   Indl- 

the  provisions  of  section  531. 

Unlied  States  Code,  with  dates  of 

<  etermlned  by  the  Secretary  of 


Tj  be  first  lieutCTiant 


Ami  It 


Ablng, 

Adams. 

Adama, 

Adklns. 

Alrmet, 

Aksomitas 

Albert, 

Alexander 

Alford 

Alford, 

Allee.  Marc 

Allers.  Johi  i 

Allred 

Alvis,  John 

Ament 

Amico.  Ros^ 

Amos, 

Anderson. 

Anderson. 

Anderson. 

Anderson, 

Andreoll, 

Ankeshelln 

Annen 

Applewhalt^ 

Archer 

Archie 

Arnold. 

Artese, 

Askue. 

Atkins. 

Auten 

Avella.  Pau; 

Avery,  Roy 

Bacon. 

Badley 

Bailey 

Balr.  Sandy 

Baldwin 

Ballantlne, 

Balombinl 

Banks. 

Barbour 

Bare.  Gary 

Barleau 

Bamas. 

Barner, 

Barr.  Ronal^ 
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Petroleum  Allocation  Act, 

;  the  intention  of  the  leader- 

the  Senate  to  turn  the  con- 

the  Interior  appropriation 

after  the  hour  of  12  noon 


NOMINATIONS 


nominations  received  by  the 
22,  1981: 


S.,  576-68-7162. 

A.,  Jr,  565-13-4S53. 
J..  460-06-8917. 
D..  519-68-3363. 
S.,  585-48-9049. 
Steven.  044-46-2046. 

R.,  540-64-1023. 
Edward  T.,  Jr..  021-48-3899. 
J.,  434-88-3766. 
M.,  490-60-6275. 
C,  505-72-8366. 
D.,  244-84-2642. 
el  B..  544-70-8891. 
S..  231-64-1115. 

J..  519-82-5591. 
L.,  133-40-9789. 
S.,  248-11-8518. 
:}arry  J.,  526-74-4631. 
(Jary  M.,  454-96-3806. 
Mark  A.,  540-74-3352. 
Phillip  A.,  325-36-7142. 
bert  J.,  037-30-6243. 
Pamela  J.,  341   1US869. 
M.,  390-60-3667. 
Jane  W..   388-56-2909. 
M.,  493-64-7556. 
L..  376-58-6785. 
en  W.,  085-42-1634. 

J.,  353-46-5050. 
A.,  426-02-6483. 
T..  540-60-1173. 
R..  Jr.  244-76-4567. 
J.,  035-38-0107. 
E..  Jr..  420-68-8608. 
I..  Jr..  463-02-6675. 
M.,  257-78-7189. 
D.,  291-48-0637. 
R..  432-82-8736. 
?phen.  432-86-3881. 
Elobert  B.,  414-66-8606. 
Cheryl  S..  235-90-8859. 
A.,  411-92-0170. 
E..  259-48-9673. 
, 293-54-6588. 
C,  548-98-6228. 

J.,  079-38-0043. 
K.  459-13-0129. 
L..  120-40-5773. 


Chi  tries  . 
Dailel 
Lo  mle 
W(  yne  \ 


Allln 


Unla 
Th<mas 


Wll  11am , 


Win  am 


Dernls 


ae<  rge 
Rotert 
Ste>h 
Mlciiael 
,  Cecl  la 
Dai  a 
Oeo-ge 


Rlclard 
Rlc  lie 
Kellh 


Recrnald 
Tl  nothy. 


-Eric 

The  ddeus . 

Toll  mda  1 


Barrows,  Raymond  M.,  026-34-2669. 

Basner,  Richard  W.,   175-38-0261. 

Bassett,  Olen  A.,  381-48-1696. 

Battermann,  Robert  W.,  540-48-9199. 

Bauer,  Lynn  A.,  523-68-9641. 

Bayne.  James  J.,  146-38-5042. 

Bazant,  Allen  P.,  505-58-3639. 

Beason,  Charles  W.,  227-86-7143. 

Beatty,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  209-44 — 1303. 

Beaugh,  Michael  C,  261-08-7790. 

Beberwyck,  Mark  A.,  118-42-6051. 

Beecber,  Blake  R.,  528-74-1045. 

Beecroft,  David  R.,  542-46-3153. 

Bell,  John  E.  374-54-3788. 

Bell,  Roger  H.,  539-56-0086. 

Belorusky,  Erwln  A..  Jr.,  021^40-3234. 

Bennington,  Robert  W.,  215-70-7668. 

Benson,  Richard  E.,  05O-50-«443. 

Berdlne,  Richard  W.,  482-68-9088. 

Berger,  Steven  C,  527-25-0072. 

Bergstrom,  Alan  J.,  387-64-1894. 

Berry,  Susan  V.,  239-86-7951. 

Bette,  Myra  J.,  459-08-0574. 

Bevars,  Barry  J.,  306-52-3373. 

Beyer,  Jeffery  T.,  328-52-1956. 

Blgler,  Thomas  A.,  114-36-4453. 

Bingham,  Sherman  M.,  250-76-0487. 

Bitler,  Bennett  M..  188-48-8830. 

Blagg.  Debra  A.,  561-92-2314. 

Blanchard,  Kevin  W.,  298-54-3716. 

Bland.  Robert  I.,  452-96-0488. 

Boatwright,  Prank  B.,  UI,  247-82-5407. 

Boggs,  Charles  W.,  Ill,  228-64-2894. 

Bogner.  Rosanna,  585-70-5620. 

Bohn,  Courtlandt  L.,  559-94-3330. 

Bolan,  Jay  D..  065-38-1323. 

Bonam,  Patrick  A.,  267-06-8846. 

Bond,  Gary  N.,  267-70-5920. 

Boudot,  James  R.,  293-42-4626. 

Bower,  Suzanne  D.,  175-44-1164. 

Bowley,  Albert  J.,  Jr.,  224-62-6417. 

Bradley.  Joseph  L.,  365-62-8220. 

Bradley.  Kenneth  R.,  519-62-1296. 

Braun,  Barbara  A.,  574-32-4441. 

Breaux,  Paul  J..  452-84-4192. 

Breckenridge,  NeU,  380-44-1230. 

Brennan,  Douglas  F.,  577-84-0073. 

Brennan,  James  P.,  Jr.,  095-42-3491. 

Brenton.  Lynn  M..  383-58-3988. 

Bridge.  Timothy  C.  291-48-5837. 

Broadwater,  Wayne  R.,  214-46-0170. 

Brody,  Bruce  A.,  207-44-9368. 

Brown,  Juile  V.  K.,  569-90-2525. 
Brown,  Larry,  155-46-6768. 

Brown.  Wayne  W..  247-82-0761. 

Brown.  William  E..  Jr..  264-84-0128. 

Browne.  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  4E8-90-8217. 
Brownell.  Julie  B.,  547-78-1880. 
Buchanan.  John  W.,  159-40-8686. 
Bulik.  Richard  T.,  472-60-4475. 
Bull,  Susan  L.,  665-96-0187. 
Burke,  Michael  P..  397-62-5706. 
Burleson,  Robert  E..  055-40-8314. 
Burnett.  David  G..  512-64-3159. 
Bums,  Paul  J.,  367-56-6822. 
Butcher,  James  M.,  462-72-3246. 
Byrd,  Roy  S.,  261-02-1806. 
Cafarella.  Joseph  R..  Jr..  223-82-7407. 
Callins.  David  G..  449-94-0491. 
Cameron.  Catherine  E..  012-44-8355. 
Campbell,  Edgar  A..  £26-9fr-0374. 
Canfleld,  Robert  C.  283-56-7965. 
Caplan,  Van  L..  074-46-0605. 
Carlson.  Richard  S.,  Jr.,  014-46-1674. 
Carlton.  Marcus  S..  231-82-5609. 
Carney.  Carolyn  S.,  230-76-4764. 
Carney,  Charles  G.,  262-90-2353. 
Carpenter,  Patrick  A.,  313-46-1076. 
Carroll,  Donald  P.,  524-88-0872. 
Carter,  Michael  G.,  001-46-8659. 
Carter,  William  L..  245-84-4405. 
Caruso,  Pia  L..  451-98-8649. 
Catrantzos.  Nick,  563-06-8163. 
Cermak,  Charles  C.  273-44-6990. 
Chamberlain,  Gary  B.,  522-88-0724. 
Chambllss,  James,  Jr.,  228-76-1099. 
Chandler,  Cynthia  D..  261-08-4602. 
Chappelear.  Charles  E.,  236-96-3799. 
Charles.  Margaret  J..  425-02-9612. 


Chavla.  Sullivan  C.  043-46-7690. 

Chelf.  Max  C.  523-66-6762. 

Chen.  Peter  W ,  663-96-4062. 

Chemak,  Frank  A.,  063-62-1609. 

Chesley,  Fred  T.,  519-60-8797. 

Chilton,  Steven  K.,  492-68-9789. 

Chretien,  Lucien  H.,  Jr.,  177-48-8116. 

Christie,  Rani  P.,  243-72-1167. 

Ciesllk,  John  A.,  275-50-6402. 

Clapp,  Douglas  M.,  242-80-9682. 

Clark,  Thomas  G.  D.,  318-52-8414. 

Clark,  William  H.,  Jr.,  239-80-0629. 

Clary.   Milton  R..  457-0-7861. 

Class,  Mark  J.,  477-60-3319. 

Claunch.  Richard  D..  436-68-6497. 

Clausen,  Lawrence  J.,  265-64-0109. 

Clay  brook,  Raymond  P.,  411-88-5882. 

Cleveland,  Jannlne  L.  A..  216-62-1876. 

Clins.  Michael  A.,  556-74-3014. 

Closner,  Wally  M..  478-58-7682. 

Coffer,  Marybeth  H..  290-46-8889. 

Cohen.  Michael  H..  262-27-9025. 

Cohoon,  Janet  I.,  532-54-7810. 

Colbert.  Ronald  A.,  253-88-1260. 

Cole.  Gary  H.,  024-36-7563. 

Coleman.  Keith  A..  401-80-4618. 

Coleman.  Linda  C,  476-64-8819. 

CoUins,  Kathy  R.,  237-76-5941. 

Condron,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  350-44-8965. 

Conway,  Carolyn  C,  576-72-7193. 

Cooley,  Michael  D..  217-68-3754. 

Cooper,  Davis  S..  424-68-7134. 

Cooper,  Stephen  R.,  334-48-6160. 

Coover,  David  M.,  Jr.,  290-44-0244. 

Cortez,  David  F.,  460-86-3850. 

Cosgrove,  Catherine  R.,  355-44-0567. 

Cozort,  Michael  G.,  321-60-0984. 

Crafton,  Jerry  W.,  408-72-2660. 

Craigen.  Barry  W..  451-11-8611. 

Crawford.  Charles  G.,  461-11-8702. 

Crickenberger,  James  A..  230-56-9486. 

Crockett,  Bruce  Alan,  456-88-3120. 

Crowden,  David  F.,  489-60-8736. 

Crusan.  Daniel  A.,  577-84-6639. 

Cunningham.  David  B..  293-58-0456. 

Curell.  Jene  E..  569-92-1646. 

Curell.  Kenneth  E.,  355-46-3495. 

Cutchln,  Charlie  E.,  243-88-1189. 

Dalgle.  Eemle  J.,  437-74-6214. 

Daniel,  Brian  M.,  520-60-4251. 

Davidovich,  Steven  M.,  548-04-5669. 

Davis.  Billy  O..  238-76-9964. 

Davis,  Jeffrey  A..  543-62-6534. 

Davis,  Robert  W.,  011-46-8474. 

Davy,  Joel  R.,  225-78-0532. 

Dearlnger.  Christopher  A..  479-74-5782. 

Dearmond.  Prank  M..  240-92-6774. 

Deback.  John  P..  369-48-1798. 

Decarlo,  Suzanne.  163-48-2527. 

Delplno.  Stephen  R..  162-40-0633. 

Deluca.  Frank  J..  Jr..  160-42-1369. 

Denard,  Leland  D.,  429-06-7333. 

Denny,  Thomas  C,  480-66-0922. 
Dettman.  Gary  L.,  504-68-5463. 
Diamond.  Jan  A.,  100-48-7530. 
DlBartolomeo,  Prank,  Jr.,  158-48-1632. 
Dibble.  Russell  E.,  289-50-0402. 
Dickens,  Eugene  G.,  Jr.,  462-90-7768. 
Dickinson,  Lansing  E.,  112-42-2982 
Dietvorst.  Virginia  R.,  266-96-2562. 
Dillon,  Virginia  A.,  548-15-0734. 
Dittman,  Charles  M.,  235-70-8427. 
Doland,  Jerry  T.,  109-44-0974. 
Domlan,  Brian  C,  011-44-6449. 
Donovan,  Gary  L.,  092-48-8115. 
Donovan,  Robert  J.,  II,  436-78-7875. 
Dorough,  Donald  G.,  048-44-3101. 
Doster.  lonnle  M.,  2.'=8-62-3491. 
Downs,  Dennis  W..  435-90-4563. 
Doyle,  Catherine  C,  334-62-2162. 
Draper,  Daniel  Lee,  408-98-1681. 
Drayer.  Dennis  L.,  187-44-8764. 
Dremstedt.  Albert  C.  317-58-2943. 
Duffy.  William,  028-36-7762. 
Dunleavy.  Kevin  W..  169-48-4436. 
Durham.  Daniel  E..  670-76-7976. 
Eagle.  Daniel  R.,  562-04-0734. 
Eakins,  Dennis  W.,  412-74-7848. 
Earley,  Thomas  R.,  306-64-4603. 
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Eckert,  William  H.,  Jr.,  064-40-0334. 

Eddie,  Charles  R.,  505-86-2170. 

Edmonds,  Arthur  R.,  068-40-2679. 

Edmondson,  Paul  R.,  571-84-5303. 

EUenberger,  Richard  H.,  231-72-1720. 

Elsley,  Gerald  E.,  Jr.,  167-44-7037. 

Ellis,  Marland  K.,  273-60-0152. 

Emery,  Richard  L.,  545-76-7320. 

Ennis,  Michael  S.,  474-64-7906. 

Epley,  James  P.,  Jr.,  248-86-2894. 

Erlckson,  Paul  L.,  Jr.,  565-72-0989. 

Evans.  Carl  D.,  442-58-7700. 

Parr,  Thomas  L.,  452-78-6171. 

Parren,  William  P..  047-54-0081. 

Farris,  Larry  J.,  687-10-5349. 

Parson,  Kathleen  A.,  282-46-0933. 

Faulkner,  James  R.,  451-66-2366. 

Fay,  Anne  M.,  450-19-4193. 

Feldman,  Nathan  S.,  017-40-3165. 

Ferbezar,  Steven  A.,  510-60-6356. 

Ferguson,  Larry  T.,  419-74-6004. 

Ferrante,  John  V.,  093-36-8144. 

Perrante,  Mlchele  C,  366-50-5633. 

Ferree,  Deborah  K.,  172^6-0194. 

Ferrell,  Sharon  K.,  206-42-0883 

Fisher,  Michael  A.,  264-33-1236 

Plalg,  Bruce  D.,  471-58-5748 

Foley,  Lester  C,  Jr.,  051-36-1161 

Ford,  Gary  N.,  253-80-0582 

Forest,  George  E.,  248-78-2677 

Foss,  David  W.,  553-84-6225 

Foughty,  Michael  A.,  220-62-7036 

Frack.  Jeffrey  L..  143-50-7787 

Franklin,  Robert  C,  485-80-9952 

Frantom,  Gordon  L.,  264-06-4001 

Franz,  Mark  R.,  422-76-8110 

Prazler,  James  A.,  Jr.,  198-42-5698 

Frederick,  Janice  C.  524-90-9334 

Friedman,  Michael  D.,  557-66-5135 

Frye,  Russell  M.,  Jr.,  536-56-3118 

Fuller,  Michael  J..  008-54-8994 

Purs,  Francis  E.,  042-46-0087 

Gabric,  Larry  J.,  271-54-3802 

Gabriel,  Steven  N.,  475-64-2526 

Gabrlelsen.  Ronald  R.,  381-40-0033 

Galther,  Henry  B.,  Jr.,  244-98-3397 
Galloway,  Billy  J.,  465-90-3821 

Ganzemuller,  Albert  C,  152-40-0087 
Garcia.  Robert.  565-88-5413 
Gardner.  Danny  K..  243-88-1795 
Gardner.  Jon  A.,  209-44-7191 
Garllng,  Jerry  L.,  287-42-8168 
Gattlnger,  Duvid  L.,  432-06-9327 
Gearing,  Richard  E.,  214-58-2157 
George,  Douglas  E.,  286-48-8343 
Gerald,  Jeffrey  P.,  158-48-9037 
Gerardi,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  004-52-5130 
Gibbons,  John  M.,  519-66-7047 
GUbert,  Steven  R.,  572-94-1583 
Gillies,  Deirdre  S.,  050-52-3175 
Glass,  Carl  L.,  187-34-2017 
Glenn,  Phillip,  Jr..  465-74-1716 
Goebel,  James  W.,  135-52-2288 
Gonske,  Mark  A.,  283-39-1746 
Goodman,  Michael  J.,  522-76-8842 
Goslin,  Mark  L.,  481-66-7841 
Gourdine,  Jerome  W.,  248-04-5869 
Graber,  Karen  K.,  480-78-5621 
Grady,  Christopher  C,  169-48-4887 
Graham,  John  L.,  249-06-3120 
Grant,  Gloria  J.,  237-02-0940 
Grater,  James  E.,  306-46-6461 
Greenway,  Charles  R.,  450-11-0097 
Greenwood,  James  P.,  388-62-9483 
Greer,  Robert  J.,  283-88-9281 
Gregory.  Paul  C.  Jr..  412-98-2716 
Gretleln,  Raymond  C.  Jr.,  549-88-5847. 
Griffith,  Deborah  K.,  577-74-9568. 
Griffith,  James  W.,  448-44-5647. 
Grivich,  Martin  H.,  474-52-9809. 
Orooten,  William  A.,  Ill,  218-42-3356. 
Guevara.  Edna  G..  458-13-0405. 
Gulffrlda.  Anthony  A..  108-46-7983. 
Gustafson.  Richard  P..  169-44-7301. 
Gutshall,  Robert  B.,  248-94-3449. 
Haberecht,  Alan  H..  268-44-2390. 
Hablna,  Joyce  F.,  270-42-8805. 
Hadvka.  .Trse-Jh  P..  139-62-1264. 
Hagen,  Jeffrey  A.,  636-56-6915. 


Hales,  Jack  R.,  464-04-3443. 
Haley.  Deborah  A.,  243-04-2405. 
Hall,  William  G.,  Jr.,  366-64-1307. 
Hamilton,  Paul  D.,  469-64-1673. 
Hammes,  John  J.,  302-60-6/19. 
Hanoack,  Clara  C,  101-44-1085. 
Hand,  Richard  A.,  304-63-4770. 
Handle,  David  A.,  120-46-1098. 
Hanson,  Bruce  E.,  479-66-0632. 
Hanson,  Reed  F.,  476-70-7250. 
Hardersen,  Steven  L.,  481-66-1650. 
Hare,  Jeffrey  B.,  546-86-2839. 
Harper,  Thomas  L.,  587-82-8504. 
Harrell,  Rebecca  L.,  585-86-8435. 
Hart.  Janet  L..  462-84-3390. 
Hart.  Mary  A.,  197-46-3053. 
HaskeU,  John  M.,  344-40-2127. 
Hatch.  Richard  A..  467-G4-0631. 
Hauensteln.  Hugh  E.,  476-52-4937. 
Hauser,  Anthony  A..  082-36-9307. 
Hawkins,  Carl  G.,  560-88-8381. 
Hawkins,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  242-68-4367. 
Hawkins,  Ronnie  Davose.  Jr..  465-04-8875. 
Hawley.  Lynn  C,  518-64-8477. 
Hayes.  Darrell  D..  483-52-2536. 
Hayes.  Theodore  R..  624-78-3698. 
Hearn.  Stephen  G..  417-74-6400. 
Hebert.  Kenneth  P..  438-88-0825. 
Hedln.  David  E..  473-66-9494. 
Hell.  Peggy  L.,  466-15-4870. 
Hemmert.  Lloyd  J..  Jr..  290-54-57222. 
Henderson.  Christopher  G..  226-68-2211. 
Hendricks.   Bruce   W.,   238-74-2780. 
Henkel,  Robert  R..  229-84-1524. 
Hennlng,  PhUUp  W.,  Jr..  013-38-8859. 
Henry,  Donald  C,  173-42-0266. 
Henry,  Roger  L.,  317-66-5636. 
Henson,  James  M..  452-86-3331. 
Herbert.  Michael  W..  568-68-0219. 
Herron,  Joseph  E..  088-42-9111. 
Heston,  Robert  J  .  306-60-7677. 
Hewett.  Wesley  A..  671-88-0660. 
Hlatt,  Terry  G.,  499-68-3316. 
Hlckln,  James  A..  075-46-2492. 
Hlgglns.  Marvin  L.,  III.  416-84-3678. 
Hill.  Edwin  L.,  262-13-4008. 
Hill,  John  A..  501-68-4613. 
Hill,  Lewis  D..  457-02-7782. 
Hlllsman.  Delores  S..  264-02-0321. 
Hlllyer,  Drew.  299-54-3654. 
Hlls,  Norman  M.,  161-46-8874. 
Hoffman,  Dennis  J.,  391-56-6121. 
Hoffman,  Roger  J..  393-60-0272. 
Hofmann.  Karan  T..  436-86-1909. 
Hoh,  John  C.  150-42-8449. 
Holbrook,  Edward  L.,  Jr..  383-62-8220. 
Holdren.  In?abee  R.,  117-48-8102. 
HoUlnger,  Paula  M.,  131-38-6179. 
Horton.  Arthur  W..  Jr..  422-66-9186. 
Hoskln.  Lawrence  K.,  367-54-3"27. 
Houston.  Randall  K..  465-02-8630. 
Howard,  LUlle  S.,  237-04-8057. 
Hoyt,  Terry  H.,  467-98-3234. 
Huber,  Thomas  W.,  5S2-76-3009. 
Hugglns,  Michael  H.,  652-68-0047. 
Huggins,  William  Sim,  227-82-1630. 
Hughes,  William  T.,  274-42-6324. 
Hulbert.  Russell  D..  Jr..  462-78-2546. 
Hullng.  Paul  D.,  675-58-9326. 
Hulslander,  David  B.,  344-44-3302. 
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NOBEL  lAuREATE  JAMES  TOBIN 
ON  REAGANOMICS 

HOri.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  mW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEWTATIVES 

ThuTtday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Nobel  awajds  are  announced,  the  citi- 
zens of  tht  United  States  may  again 
this  year  J  be  proud  of  the  great 
number  ofl  these  prestigious  awards 
being  giveq  to  our  fellow  countrymen. 
While  we  |take  understandable  great 

rale    Prof.    James    Tobin's 
for  Economic  Theory,  our 

I  necessarily    be    somewhat 

le  realization  that  this  dis- 
tinguished |  economist  and  scholar  has 
been  saying  for  quite  some  time  that 
the  economic  program  of  this  adminis- 
tration is  seriously  flawed.  The  Presi- 
dent's econ)omic  advisers  would  do  well 
to  listen  to  Professor  Tobin's  insights 
on  the  inaonsistencies  of  their  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies— and  to  heed 
some  of  hii  advice. 

Last  Ma;r.  at  an  economic  seminar 
on  the  Reagaui  economic  program. 
Professor  JTobin  astutely  analogized 
Reaganom:cs  to  an  economic  train 
with  Cone  uctor  Reagan  hitching  a 
tight  monetary  policy  engine  at  one 
end  of  the  train  and  a  supply-side 
fiscal  locotiotive  to  the  other  end  and 
telling  us  that  the  economic  train  will 
carry  us  to  full  employment  and  disin- 
flation at  1  he  same  time.  Tobin  called 
this  inconj  listency  devastating  to  the 
credibility  of  the  President's  program. 
Of  the  a<  Iministration's  endorsement 
of  the  Pe<  eral  Reserve  Board's  tight 
money  pol  cy.  Professor  Tobin  has  ob- 
served, "^  ith  all  of  the  slack  in  the 
economy,  i  reasonably  expansive  mon- 
etary polii;y  would  produce  growth 
without  any  significant  increase  in  in- 
flation." Ttiis  is  something  serious  for 
us  to  pondi  ;r  as  we  watch  high  interest 
rates  stifle  our  economic  growth. 

A  month  before  receiving  his  award. 
Professor  Tobin  appeared  before  the 
Progressiv(f  House  Staff  Group  for  a 
discussion  of  the  President's  economic 
program.  C'olumnist  Hobart  Rowen  at- 
tended that  meeting  and  excerpts 
from  Proiessor  Tobin's  remarks  ap- 
peared in  I  he  October  18,  Washington 
Post.  I  cofnmend  that  article  to  my 
colleagues 
ToBiR  ArricKS  President,  Volcker,  Wall 
Street 

•olicy  and  high  interest  rates 
see,  the  president  got  his  way 


MONETARY 

As  you 
on  both  th< 
following 
thoughts 


ca|i 

tax  cuts  and  budget  cuts,  [but 

I  he     euphoria],     sober     second 

hive  arisen,  or  maybe  sober  first 


thoughts  that  weren't  expressed  widely 
enough  beforehand,  surfaced  and  things  are 
sort  of  In  a  panic  both  in  New  York  and 
Washington.  .  .  .  The  Federal  Reserve  mon- 
etary policy  Is  precisely  what  the  adminis- 
tration wanted  the  Federal  Reserve  to  do.  In 
fact  ordered  them  to  do,  and  it's  not  any 
surprise  what  has  happened.  .  .  . 

It  was  apparent  last  winter,  when  the  pro- 
gram was  first  set  forth,  that  the  monetary 
targets  that  the  Federal  Reserve  was  com- 
mitted to— with  the  strong  urging  endorse- 
ment of  the  administration- were  very 
stingy  targets,  and  they  involved  a  schedule 
of  reduction  in  the  growth  of  money  for  the 
next  five  years.  .  .  . 

[It  was  also  apparent]  that  ...  the  stingy 
monetary  targets  were  bound  to  produce  ex- 
traordinarily high  Interest  rates,  and  those 
high  Interest  rates  would  turn  out  to  be  an 
almost  Insurmountable  hurdle  to  the 
achievement  of  the  recovery  In  output  and 
employment,  which  the  administration  was 
[at  the  same  time]  projecting. 

And  that  was  true  even  If  you  accepted 
their  rather  optimistic  views  on  how  fast 
the  inflation  rate  would  subside,  and  even 
more  true  If  you  took  the  more  realistic 
view  of  that.  Well,  they  went  ahead  with 
the  tax  and  budget  program.  .  .  . 

Now  I  must  say  that  If  you  took  the 
budget  cuts  and  the  tax  cuts  at  the  face 
value,  as  they  were  proposed  in  the  econom- 
ic recovery  program  document  presented  by 
the  administration  last  spring,  the  tax  cuts 
did  not  appear  to  be  really  excessive  in  a 
macroeconomic  sense.  .  .  . 

BUDGET  DETICIT  FEARS 

Since  then  what  has  happened  to  change 
that  outlook?  .  .  .  [There  are]  legitimate 
reasons  for  worrying  about  the  budgetary 
outlook,  as  Wall  Street  is  doing  and  as  the 
president  and  his  advisers  are  doing.  ...  If 
you  thought  that  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  would  be  unable  to  come  up 
with  subsequent  budget  cuts  as  were  Includ- 
ed In  the  program  but  not  specified,  then 
the  tax  cuts  involved  would  be  bigger  than 
the  budget  cuts,  and  that  would  be  a  legiti- 
mate cause  for  concern.  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  concern 
seems  to  be  triggered  by  the  realization  that 
the  economy  wUl  not  be  as  strong  as  the  ad- 
ministration forecast.  Therefore,  the  reve- 
nues collected  from  the  economy  will  not  be 
as  large.  And  therefore,  it  will  be  harder  to 
realize  the  administration's  [hope],  which 
Involves— as  it  does  In  every  administra- 
tion—a  balanced  budget  In  the  final  year  of 
the  term  of  the  president. 

That,  I  don't  think.  Is  a  legitimate  reason 
either  for  financial  markets  to  get  upset  In 
the  way  they  have  or  for  the  Congress  to 
tighten  the  budget.  If  that  happens.  It 
leaves  the  economy  weaker  than  It  was 
thought  to  be  by  the  administration  that 
made  the  forecast.  And  it's  a  perverse  re- 
sponse to  that  kind  of  Information  to  make 
budget  policy  tighter  as  well.  That's  a  chas- 
Ing-your-tall  strategy  such  as  Mr.  Hoover 
tried  In  the  1930's.  .  .  . 

IMPACT  OF  INTEREST  RATES  ON  FEDERAL  DEBT 

[There  Is]  another  major  reason  for  which 
the  budget  outlook  has  deteriorated  relative 
to  the  administration's  Initial  forecasts. 
High    Interest    rates    mean,    among    other 


things,  that  the  public  debt  interest  is  going 
to  be  higher  in  the  budget.  But  the  Mgh  in- 
terest rates  are  a  deflationary  factor  in 
themselves,  and  so  it's  sort  of  kicking  the 
economy  twice— you  kick  it  once  with  the 
high  Interest  rates  and  you  kick  it  again  be- 
cause the  high  Interest  rates  [show  up]  in 
the  budget  [as]  more  expenditures.  .  .  . 

What  the  markets  are  worrying  about  is 
crowding  out.  whether  the  markets  will 
swallow  the  large  Issues  of  government  secu- 
rities, which  they  foresee  because  of  the 
deficits.  But  the  fact  is  that  If  you  look  at 
the  size  of  the  debt  as  It  would  be  at  the  end 
of  1984  under  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  forecasts  of  the  budget,  the  size  of 
the  debt  wlU  be  no  bigger  relative  to  GNP 
than  it  has  been— namely  about  22  to  23 
percent— and  it  was  a  lot  higher  than  that 
in  the  1960s  and  the  19SOs 

So  I  think  that  some  of  the  concern  about 
this  is  overblown  and  exaggerated.  There  is 
a  legitimate  concern.  It  certainly  is  reasona- 
ble to  be  concerned  about  the  high  interest 
rates,  not  simply  because  of  Inflation  but 
because  current  Interest  rates  after  you  sub- 
tract the  rate  of  inflation,  that  real  interest 
rates  are  higher  than  they've  been  in  this 
country  since  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930s.  And  it's  very  hard  to  foresee  that  the 
economy  can  stand  up  under  those  kinds  of 
real  Interest  rates.  When  you're  paying 
prime  rates  for  20  percent  for  business  bor- 
rowing and  the  inflation  rate  may  be  8  or  9 
percent— that's  11  percent.  12  percent  real 
interest  rate,  you  don't  make  money  that 
way 

So  that's  something  on  which  everybody 
agrees,  that  the  interest  rates  are  terribly 
high  and  they  ought  to  come  down.  The 
question  is  how. 

VOLCKER'S  THATCHER-LIKE  POLICY 

There  are  several  ways  that  they  could 
come  down.  One  way  in  which  they  can 
come  down  Is  that  we  wlU  have  a  recession, 
or  we'll  have  at  best  a  stagnant  economy  on 
the  edge  of  a  recession  with  intermittent 
dips  in  the  economy,  but  with  unemploy- 
ment 7  V4  or  8  or  more  percent  for  a  number 
of  years 

I  think.  In  a  sense,  that  people  do  not  suf- 
ficiently appreciate  that  this  is  the  aim  of 
Federal  Reserve  p>olicy 

If  you  read  or  heard  what  [Paul  Volcker] 
has  said  during  the  time  he's  been  chairman 
of  the  board,  before  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion came  In  and  after  it  came  in,  you  would 
know  that  he's  embarked  upon  a  kind  of 
single-minded  and  single-Institution  cam- 
paign to  bring  the  rate  of  Inflation  In  this 
country  down.  And  the  only  way  he  can  do 
it,  the  only  way  the  Federal  Reseve  can  do 
it,  is  to  be  stingy  about  money  stock  and 
accept  whatever  high  Interest  rates  come 
about,  and  accept  whatever  kind  of  damage 
this  does  to  the  real  economy  in  terms  of 
unemployment,  low  production,  recession, 
low  investment,  and  so  on  In  the  hope  that 
In  time,  enough  people  will  be  unemployed, 
enough  union  leaders  will  be  desperate  to 
protect  the  jobs  of  their  members,  enough 
businessmen  will  be  like  Chrysler— desper- 
ate for  selling  something— that  they  will 
begin  to  slow  down  the  rates  of  wage  in- 
crease and  price  increase  in  the  Industrial 
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sector  of  the  economy,  which  are  the  core  of 
our  inflation. 

....  Then  you  can  break  the  inflation— 
eventually— but  painfully  smd  with  consider- 
able economic  damage. 

.  .  .  That's  basically  the  strategy.  Now. 
that's  the  strategy  of  Mrs.  Thatcher  In  Eng- 
land. You  can  observe  what's  going  on  there 
and  see  how  much  damage  it  does  and  see 
also  that  it  does  slowly  work  and  you  do 
bring  down  the  inflation.  There  is  a  big  dif- 
ference between  Mrs.  Thatcher's  policy  In 
England  and  the  similar  policy  in  the 
United  States  because  in  England  it's  Mrs. 
Thatcher  that  headed  the  government  and 
In  the  United  States  it's  only  Paul  Volcker 
who  expresses  this  policy. 

It's  one  thing  for  Mrs.  Thatcher  to  get  up 
on  national  television  and  say,  "we  don't 
care  what  happens  to  the  unemployed.  We 
don't  care  what  happens  to  the  real  econo- 
my In  this  country.  We're  going  to  stick  by 
our  guns.  If  you  choose  to  waste  the  money 
we  give  you  In  Inflation,  too  bad.  There  just 
won't  be  jobs  for  you,  and  that's  not  our 
fault.  We  told  you  that's  the  way  It  was 
going  to  be."  If  Paul  Volcker  tells  you  that 
in  his  dignified  and  low-key  way,  who  hears 
It?  I  hear  it  because  I  read  what  Paul 
Volcker  has  to  say  because  I  have  a  profes- 
sional Interest  in  it.  Maybe  a  few  of  you  do 
that  and  all  the  people  In  the  bond  market 
and  the  money  market  [also  hear  It].  But 
that's  not  getting  the  message  to  the  heads 
of  unions  in  Des  Moines,  St.  Louis  and  San 
Diego.  And  that  you'd  only  get  it,  if  at  all, 
by  the  president  saying:  "That's  our  strate- 
gy". The  president  had  not  said  that.  [In- 
stead], he  said:  "We'll  [end]  this  inflation 
because  the  Federal  Reserve  will  take  care 
of  that.  But  meanwhile  we'll  have  more  jobs 
and  a  lovely  growth  in  the  economy."  So 
we're  following  a  Thatcher  policy  without 
any  of  these  damages,  which  a  powerful  po- 
litical endorsement  of  the  policy  and  expla- 
nation of  the  policy  might  give  us  In  terms 
of  speeding  up  the  response. 

WHAT  THE  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  WANT 

Another  way  which  interest  rates  could  go 
down— and  this  is  the  way  the  financial 
market-e  wsuld  like  it  to  happen— is  for 
fiscal  policy  to  be  made  a  lot  tighter,  more 
budget  cuts  .  .  .  achievement  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  in  1934.  Then  there  won't  be 
all  those  government  securities  coming  Into 
the  market  and  crowding  out  private  bor- 
rowers. 

And  they  don't  really  care  very  much 
about  what  happens  to  the  economy  In  the 
meanwhile.  If  the  result  of  that  [policy]  is 
merely  to  add  restrictive  [fiscal  measures] 
to  Paul  Volcker's  restrictive  monetary 
policy,  then  that  adds  to  the  pressure  for 
low  interest  rates,  but  it  also  adds  to  the 
pressure  for  a  recession.  ...  So  what  they 
[financial  markets]  want  to  do  is  to  put  the 
blame  for  high  Interest  rates  onto  the 
budget. 

And  that's  what  the  administration  is 
going  to  do  now. .  .  .  For  nine  months  of  the 
year,  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  you  put 
on  your  supply-side  hat  and  you  go  for 
these  tax  cuts  and  forget  or  underplay  the 
budgetary  consequences  and  all  the  stuff 
I've  just  been  talking  about.  So  you  don't 
have  to  worry  about  that.  And  I  must  say 
the  business  and  financial  community 
seeing  those  goodies  in  their  tax  bill  also 
mute  their  criticisms  of  the  financial  policy, 
because  they  want  to  get  the  tax  bill.  It's 
not  true  of  everybody,  but  it's  true  of  a  lot 
[of  them]. 

Then  you  get  the  tax  bill,  and  it's  signed. 
sealed  and  delivered  and  now  you  put  on 
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your  budget-balancing  hat  and  you  say. 
"God,  this  Is  awful.  Congress  has  got  to 
shape  up  and  give  us  the  budget  cuts  to 
make  our  inconsistent  forecasts  of  last 
spring  come  true."  And  that's  a  recipe  for 
getting  further  cuts  in  civilian,  social  pro- 
grams in  the  budget  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  necessitated  by  financial  policy, 
and  for  avoiding  the  possibility  that  this 
will  be  done  by  giving  up  the  tax  cuts  that 
are  so  pleasant  for  everybody  both  political- 
ly and  personally. 

"THE  BETTER  ROUTE:  ADJUST  THE  POLICY  MIX 

Now,  there's  another  way  to  go,  I  think.  I 
personally  agree  that  the  mixture  of  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy  is  not  a  good  one.  That 
Is,  we  have  too  tight  a  monetary  i>olicy  and 
too  easy  fiscal  policy.  So  I  would  like  to  see. 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen,  a  mixture 
that  involved  an  easier  monetary  policy  at 
the  same  time  as  having  a  smaller  tax  cut 
than  we  did  have  in  the  bill  that  was  passed. 
And  I  would  still  like  to  see  a  shift  toward 
that  kind  of  mixture  of  policy.  It  would 
result  In  lower  Interest  rates  than  we  have 
now  and  than  we  are  about  to  have  over  the 
next  few  years. .  .  . 

The  question  is  whether  the  Congress 
should  do  the  only  ""giving"' In  getting  to 
that  mix  of  policy.  The  difference  between 
what  I  said  and  what  the  guys  in  WaU 
Street  are  saying  and  what  the  administra- 
tion is  saying  now,  is  that  they  want  a  tight- 
er fiscal  policy,  but  they  don't  want  an 
easier  monetary  policy.  ...  If  I  were  a 
member  of  Congress,  I  wouldn't  give  the 
tighter  fiscal  policy  without  getting  an  as- 
surance that  It  would  be  coordinated  with 
an  easier  monetary  policy.  So  we'd  get  the 
benefit  of  it  In  lower  Interest  rates  without 
sacrificing  the  overall  progress  of  the  econo- 
my In  Paul  Volcker's  Thatcher-like  austeri- 
ty. Even  then,  I  would  still  like  to  combine 
the  policy  with  [a]  wage-price  pwlicy,  be- 
cause I  don't  think  we'd  get  tolerable 
progress  on  inflation  without  doing  that.* 


JOHANN  ZABKA 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Johann  Zabka,  to  Tuscarawas  Coimty, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Zabka,  who  emigrated  from 
Eastern  Europe,  settled  in  my  congres- 
sional district  many  years  ago  and  has 
since  been  an  active  civic  and  commu- 
nity leader. 

Although  it  would  be  impossible  to 
adequately  laud  all  of  Mr.  Zabka's 
achievements,  I  would  like  to  mention 
some  of  the  particularly  special  ones. 
During  this  Nation's  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration, his  "Epic  Poem  of  Tuscarawas 
County,  Ohio"  was  published  and  re- 
ceived national  recognition  and  has 
since  been  inducted  into  the  American 
Poets  Hall  of  Fame. 

He  founded  the  Zeisberger- 
Heckewelder  Society  in  Tuscarawas 
County,  Ohio,  which  is  administered 
by  the  Historical  Society  and  recog- 
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nizes,  through  the  awarding  of  the 
Zeisberger-Heckewelder  Medal,  out- 
standing contributions  to  Tuscarawas 
County  by  individuals  as  well  as  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  2^bka  designed  22  commemora- 
tive medals  from  which  10  medals 
were  minted  to  commemorate  the  his- 
tory of  Tuscarawas  Coimty  and  Ohio. 
He  also  designed  and  created  a  trum- 
pet trophy  which  was  presented  to 
Paul  Green,  author  of  the  play, 
"Trumpet  in  the  Land,"  about  Ohio 
history. 

Mr.  Zabka  has  also  gained  recogni- 
tion as  an  artist  and  craftsman  in  the 
areas  of  design-painting,  poetry,  and 
medal  design.  The  Ohio  Association  of 
Historical  Societies  and  Museimis  re- 
cently honored  him  by  presenting  him 
with  an  "Outstanding  Individual 
Award." 

Johann  Zabka's  list  of  historical  ac- 
complishments is  indeed  very  long.  He 
is  an  outstanding  citizen  and  we  are 
very  proud  to  call  him  our  own.« 


PRIME  MINISTER  BEGIN:  A 
CHANCE  TO  BE  PEACEMAKER 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  October  17,  1981,  by  Mr.  Edgar  M. 
Bronfman,  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Seagram  Co.  and  president  of 
the  World  Jewish  Congress,  is  a  bril- 
liant analysis  of  the  current  situation 
in  the  Middle  East. 

I  thank  Mr.  Bronfman  for  having 
added  much  to  the  quality  of  the 
thinking  on  this  subject.  I  agree  with 
his  thesis  that  Prime  Minister  Mena- 
chem  Begin  has  an  opportunity— 
which  the  world  earnestly  hopes  he 
accepts— to  be  the  chief  peacemaker 
for  a  region  which  desperately  needs 
and  is  entitled  to  peace. 

Following  is  Mr.  Bronfman's  impor- 
tant statement: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  17.  1981) 

Be  Bold.  Mr.  Begin 

(By  Edgar  M.  Bronfman) 

There  is  only  one  man  who.  with  some 
help  from  the  United  States,  could  lead  the 
Middle  East  to  peace:  Prime  Minister  Mena- 
chem  Begin.  He  stands  alone  as  the  only 
recognizable  leader  in  the  Middle  East  who 
has  been  visibly  and  centrally  involved  in 
the  start-and-stop  quest  for  a  settlement  in 
Slnal,  Gaza,  and  on  the  West  Bank. 

Until  now.  Mr.  Begin  has  taken  no  Initia- 
tive but  has  merely  responded  to  Anwar  el- 
Sadat's  bold  visit  to  Jerusalem,  in  1977.  and 
its  aftermath.  But  both  Mr.  Begin  and  Mr. 
Sadat  failed  to  overcome  the  Israeli-Egyp- 
tian peace  treaty's  real  stumbling  block,  the 
fate  of  the  Palestinians. 

Unless  Prime  Minister  Begin  now  accepts 
the  challenge  of  being  the  director  of  the 
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peace  pro  ;ess.  and  no  longer  simply  one  of 
Its  princiial  actors,  there  will  be  no  solu- 
tion. 

That  wi:  1  not  be  a  simple  task.  Menachem 
Begin  has  t>een  nurtured  more  by  embattle- 
ment  and  war  than  by  peace.  Elven  as  Anwar 
el-Sadat  ri  tse  from  a  crucible  of  violence  and 
military  ri  ile.  so  Menachem  Begin  helped  es- 
tablish a  Jewish  state  by  arms  and  the 
rugged  m«  ssage  to  a  hostile  Arab  world  that 
anyone  wrto  attacked  Israel  would  suffer 
the  pain  o  I  its  strength. 

One  pos  lible  reaction  to  Mr.  Sadat's  death 
could  be  lor  Mr.  Begin  to  decide  that  only 
by  preparing  for  an  inevitable  war  can 
Israel  sun  ive.  Since  Israel  is  the  only  stable, 
strong  mi  iury  power  in  the  Middle  East, 
Mr.  Begin  could  fold  his  arms,  stand  tough 
as  his  country  tiecomes  increasingly  an 
armed  ca^p,  and  pronounce  aigain:  Don't 
tread  on  tne! 

What  Is  lis  alternative? 

While  it  would  be  foolish  for  Israel  not  to 
remain  strung,  it  would  be  equally  wrong  for 
Prime  Minister  Begin,  a  man  of  many  nu- 
ances and  parts,  not  to  recognize  both  the 
opportunll  y  and  responsibility  that  he  alone 
now  has.  i  It  also  would  be  equally  foolish, 
after  the  atest  act  of  terrorism  in  the  un- 
stable Mi  Idle  East,  the  assassination  of 
President  Sadat,  for  the  United  States  not 
to  be  even  more  aware  of  Israel's  reliabil- 
ity.) 

To  speal  bluntly,  Mr.  Begin  is  one  of  the 
strongest  I  leads  of  government  in  the  world, 
and  certanly  the  most  indomitable.  Al- 
though he  was  narrowly  re-elected,  his  hold 
on  his  ovn  country  is  firm  and  unchal- 
lenged. Hs  Government  knows  the  Arab 
world  and  should  be  able  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence betw€  en  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion rhetoi  1c  and  the  reality  of  genuine  Pal- 
estinian needs.  His  Government  also  knows 
how  to  make  distinctions  between  negotiat- 
ing positio  IS  and  outcomes— in  other  words, 
what  it  wa  its  and  what  it  can  get,  and  what 
the  other  i  ide  exF>ects  and  what  it  will  give. 

Territorj  and  occupation^have  never  l)een 
Israel's  se<urity.  In  the  long  run,  strength 
and  secure  borders  will  come  only  from  real 
autonomy  talks  and  an  acceptable  solution 
for  the  Pa]  estinians.  Mr.  Begin,  for  instaince, 
must  be  pr  spared  to  go  further  than  endors- 
ing the  id»a  of  Palestinian  autonomy.  He 
must  be  en  lative,  even  t)old. 

As  for  t  he  settlements,  he  has  already 
given  up  s<  me  in  Sinai,  and  is  committed  to 
giving  up  t  tie  rest  in  April,  albeit  with  some 
difficulty.  On  the  much  tougher  question  of 
the  West  IJjink,  the  Israelis  are  more  than 
deeply  encugh  entrenched  to  satisfy  their 
anxieties  a  X)ut  the  risk  of  a  surprise  attack. 
Mr.  Begin' 5  first  responsibility  there  is  to 
provoke  n<  more  Arab  hostilities;  the  next 
is  to  work  I  o  complete,  rather  than  upset  by 
word  or  dred,  the  autonomy  phase  of  the 
Camp  Davl  i  agreements. 

In  the  negotiations  so  far.  it  became  in- 
creasingly jbvious  that  President  Sadat  did 
not  and  coi  ild  not  represent  the  Palestinians 
on  the  Wdst  Bank,  in  Gaza,  or  scattered 
throughou  the  whole  region.  Somehow 
Prime  Min  ster  Begin  must  find  a  way  to  in- 
clude Palestinians  in  the  peace  process,  be- 
cause if  th(  re  is  no  solution  to  the  Palestini- 
an problen  there  will  be  no  real  peace.  He 
will  have  to  take  the  initiative  skillfully.  He 
will  have  to  take  chances,  going  even 
beyond  where  he  and  Mr.  Sadat  painfully 
arrived  tojether.  For  while  peace  with 
Egypt  is  eifolving.  the  harder  problem  of 
creating  conditions  of  peace  with  the  Arab 
world  has  t  arely  begun. 

Mr.  Begli  alone,  by  reason  of  where  he 
has  come  f  -om  and  where  he  and  his  coun- 
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try  are  now,  can  lead  the  Middle  East  to 
peace  rather  than  permanent  embattle- 
ment.  Nothing  about  this  will  be  easy.  He 
will,  in  fact,  now  have  to  become,  as  a  man 
of  peace,  even  bigger  than  Anwar  el-Sadat. 
An  unlikely  role  for  him?  Not  necessarily. 

Menachem  Begin  surprised  everyone  by 
l>eing  so  forthcoming  in  agreeing  to  return 
to  Egypt  all  of  the  Sinai,  including  desper- 
ately needed  oil  supplies.  He  was  severely 
criticized  by  some  in  his  own  country  for 
doing  so.  It  is  not  beyond  him  to  surprise  ev- 
eryone again  as  he  faces  these  even  more 
difficult  challenges. 

David  Ben-Gurion.  who  valued  compro- 
mise and  toughness,  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  the  man  who  made  the  state  of 
Israel  possible.  Menachem  Begin  now  has  a 
chance  to  make  it  possible  for  Israel  to  live 
in  peace.  It  is  infinitely  harder  without 
Anwar  el-Sadat,  with  whom  he  shared  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  But  he  has  lived  a  life  of 
challenges,  and  this  is  surely  his  biggest.* 
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and  love  to  his  widow,  Maxine,  his  two 
children  and  three  grandchildren,  his 
brothers  George,  Harvey,  Belford.  and 
sister  Nortnne  Buck.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DENVER 
DICKERSON 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OP  NFVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  22,  1981 
•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Nevada  mourns  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  prominent  figures.  Denver 
Dickerson,  Jr.,  retired  last  year  after 
serving  laudably  in  many  elected  of- 
fices and  appointed  positions  in  both 
State  and  Federal  Government. 

A  native  of  Carson  City,  Mr.  Dicker- 
son  was  bom  to  a  family  actively  en- 
gaged in  Nevada  politics.  Denver's 
career  began  in  1934  as  a  political  col- 
umnist for  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette. 
He  later  moved  to  Carson  City  to 
assume  control  of  the  Carson  Chron- 
icle and  he  will  long  be  remembered 
for  his  Salmagundi  column. 

In  1941,  at  the  age  of  28,  Denver  was 
elected  as  the  youngest  speaker  in  the 
history  of  the  Nevada  State  Assembly. 
After  serving  in  World  War  II,  Denver 
returned  to  politics  as  director  of  the 
Nevada  State  Emplojmient  Security 
Department  from  1947  to  1951.  Den- 
ver's career  was  highlighted  by  his 
service  overseas.  He  served  as  press  of- 
ficer to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Burma 
from  1952  to  1955.  After  serving  as 
Senator  Alan  Bible's  press  secretary 
from  1957  to  1963,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Kennedy  to  serve  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Guam.  He  re- 
mained in  that  post  for  6  years. 

Mr.  Dickerson  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  as  a  staff  member  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  until  1973 
when  he  became  staff  director  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Printing.  He  retained  that  post  until 
his  retirement  in  1980. 

After  such  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  both  media  and  the  political 
arena,  few  men  have  retained  such  tre- 
mendous respect  and  admiration  from 
friends,  colleagues,  and  political  oppo- 
nents alike.  We  offer  our  sympathy 


JUNE  30  DEADLINE  FOR  ERA 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNSSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
those  of  us  who  support  ratification  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  ERA, 
are  all  too  aware  of  the  June  30  dead- 
line for  equality. 

In  a  few,  well-chosen  words  in  a 
recent  editorial,  the  Duluth  News- 
Tribune  described  the  situation  con- 
fronting supporters  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
excellent  point  made  by  Helen  Milli- 
ken  of  Michigan  whom  the  News-Trib- 
une quotes: 

We  cannot  wait  to  achieve  equality  in  the 
United  States  on  a  State-by-State  basis. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Duluth  News-Tribune,  Oct.  14, 
1981] 
Wanted:  Owe  Miracle 

We,  too,  are  hoping  for  a  "miracle"  on  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

With  less  than  nine  months  to  go  before 
the  statutory  time  limit  for  its  ratification 
expires,  the  ERA  is  still  three  state  legisla- 
tures short  of  the  38  necessary  to  make  the 
amendment  part  of  our  nation's  Constitu- 
tion. ERA  activists  rallied  in  Washington  on 
Monday  to  promote  the  amendment  and  to 
denounce  President  Reagan's  state-by-state, 
law-by-law  approach  to  sexual  equality. 

Standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial, Helen  Milliken,  wife  of  the  Republi- 
can governor  of  Michigan,  compared  Rea- 
gan's piecemeal  policies  toward  the  sexes 
with  Abraham  Lincoln's  sweeping  racial 
policies:  "The  Great  Emancipator  did  not 
free  the  slaves  plantation  by  plantation.  We 
cannot  achieve  equality  for  women  one 
state  at  a  time." 

All  speakers  admitted  ERA  proponents 
face  a  stiff  struggle  in  convincing  three 
more  states  to  ratify  the  amendment.  Sever- 
al conceded  that  it  might  require  a  "mira- 
cle" to  win  such  approval. 

Yes,  we  could  use  a  miracle,  if  that  is  what 
it  would  take  to  convince  a  few  more  state 
legislators  that  to  oppose  the  ERA  truly  is 
to  sanction,  albeit  benignly,  sexual  inequal- 
ities under  the  law.  And  that  in  our  minds, 
is  unconscionable.* 


PROPOSAL  TO  RENAME  THE 
MAIN  POST  OFFICE  IN  HOUS- 
TON AFTER  BARBARA  JORDAN 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  22.  1981 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  rename  the  main  post  office  fa- 
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cility  in  my  home  city  of  Houston 
after  one  of  its  most  outstanding  citi- 
zens Ms.  Barbara  Charline  Jordan,  a 
lady  with  whom  many  of  you  have  had 
the  honor  and  pleasure  to  work  when 
she  was  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Although  she  is  no  longer  in  the 
Congress,  she  is  still  very  active  in  her 
home  State  of  Texas.  While  she  has 
already  made  far  more  than  enough 
contributions  to  this  Nation  to  deserve 
this  recognition,  her  work  is  not  fin- 
ished and  I  know  that  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  many  more  contributions  from 
her.  She  has  proven  time  and  again 
that  she  thrives  on  new  challenges  and 
excels  at  each  new  opportunity. 

Even  though  her  accomplishments 
and  capabilities  are  larger  than  any 
one  city,  I  find  it  very  appropriate 
that  we  honor  her  in  this  modest  way 
in  the  city  where  she  was  bom  and 
reared.  Her  accomplishments  are  usu- 
ally listed  as  "firsts,"  something  which 
rarely  pleases  her.  These  firsts  are 
always  described  as  her  being  the 
"first  black  woman  to  •  •  *".  She  pre- 
fers to  be  recognized  for  her  conquests 
of  unfair  and  irrational  obstacles  such 
as  racism.  While  this  factor  motivates 
her  to  strive  and  to  help  others,  she 
does  not  seem  willing  to  allow  herself 
to  be  praised  for  raising  herself  above 
it. 

Despite  her  unwillingness  to  be  cast 
as  "the  first  black  woman."  I  find  it 
hard  to  refrain  from  mentioning  sever- 
al of  these  firsts:  The  first  black 
woman  to  be  elected  to  the  Texas 
Senate,  in  1966;  the  first  black  woman 
to  represent  a  Southern  State  in  Con- 
gress since  Reconstruction;  the  first 
black  keynote  speaker  at  a  Democratic 
National  Convention.  These  achieve- 
ments are  impressive  enough  at  face 
value,  but,  when  one  looks  beyond 
them  to  see  what  philosophical  ap- 
proach made  this  woman  accomplish 
them,  there  is  an  even  more  impres- 
sive array  of  beliefs  and  ideals. 

She  is  the  same  woman  who  was 
truthful  enough  to  point  out  that  as  a 
black  American,  "When  that  docu- 
ment—the U.S.  Constitution— was 
completed  on  the  17th  of  September 
in  1787, 1  was  not  included  in  that  'We 
the  people,'  "  but  then  later  declare  in 
the  desperate  hours  of  the  Nixon  im- 
peachment proceedings,  "My  faith  in 
the  Constitution  is  whole,  it  is  com- 
plete, it  is  total."  Here  is  a  woman  who 
is  capable  of  mixing  this  highly  emo- 
tional awareness  with  intellectual 
idealism  and  not  giving  in  to  others' 
lack  of  comprehension  of  the  situa- 
tion. She  never  asked  for  special  treat- 
ment, "I  am  neither  a  black  politician 
nor  a  female  politician.  Just  a  politi- 
cian. A  professional  politician;"  nor 
does  she  encourage  others  to  so  do. 

In  her  new  profession,  as  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Texas'  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  School  of  Public  Affairs,  she 
has  given  the  message: 
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There  is  no  obstacle  in  the  path  of  young 
people  who  are  poor  or  members  of  minori- 
ty groups  that  hard  work  and  thorough 
preparation  cannot  cure.  Do  not  call  for 
black  power,  or  green  power,  call  for  brain 
power. 

As  William  Broyles  wrote  of  her  in 
1976: 

A  Southern  woman  from  the  race  of 
slaves,  she  dramatically  affirmed,  in  spite  of 
slavery,  civil  war.  and  segregation,  her  faith 
in  our  original  ideals.  She  inspires  the  belief 
that  one  day  the  burden  of  race  may  be  set 
aside. 

She  was  fighting  for  her  people  and 
her  country  at  the  same  time,  realiz- 
ing that  to  help  one  was  to  help  the 
other. 

The  Reverend  Bill  Lawson,  who  in 
1965  led  almost  10,000  blacks  in  a  pro- 
test march  in  Houston  calling  for 
school  desegregation,  said  of  Barbara 
Jordan: 

She  had  a  vision  back  in  the  sixties.  Most 
of  us  couldn't  see  it.  She  saw  beyond  con- 
flict to  the  enduring  institutions,  and  she 
saw  that  most  people,  even  black  people, 
wanted  to  believe  in  them,  if  only  they 
could  be  made  to  work.  Within  those  insti- 
tutions she  saw  that  people  like  Sam  Ray- 
bum  and  Lyndon  Johnson  got  more  done. 
So  she  wed  her  philosophy  and  purpose  to 
their  practical  skills.  But  she  kept  her  pur- 
pose. The  rest  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
is  far  behind  her  in  making  that  transition. 

I  hope  that  I  have  been  successful  in 
presenting  even  in  a  small  part  the 
greatness  of  this  lady,  Barbara  Jordan, 
and  the  greatness  of  her  philosophical 
blend  of  realism  and  idealism.  She 
never  insinuated  that  the  truth  should 
be  overlooked,  but  that  an  unwarrant- 
ed emphasis  on  problems  that  persist 
can  lead  a  person  to  lose  track  of  goals 
that  can  be  accomplished.  She  is  living 
proof  that  you  can  be  what  you  really 
want  to  be,  and  she  is  a  worthy  role 
model  for  women  and  men  of  all  races. 

Barbara  Jordan  is  one  of  the  most 
noble,  capable,  gifted,  and  inspiration- 
al leaders  this  country  has  had.  It  is  a 
very  modest  honor  that  I  am  propos- 
ing we  bestow  on  her  with  this  bill,  but 
I  think  it  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
remind  all  Houstonians  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  through  application  of 
the  qualities  that  Barbara  Jordan  so 
abundantly  possesses.* 


THE  TOBACCO  PROGRAM 


HON.  W.  G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  22,  1981 
•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  and  said  about  the 
so-called  safety  net  provided  in  the 
President's  program  of  budget  and  tax 
cuts  which  most  people  believe  is  es- 
sential to  economic  recovery.  This 
body  has  supported  cuts  in  numerous 
social  programs,  education  programs, 
aid  to  the  handicapped  programs,  and 
health    programs    which    will    bring 
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about  significant  reductions  in  Federal 
spending.  Notwithstanding  the  safety 
net  which  the  administration  assured 
was  built  into  this  platform,  a  number 
of  individuals  in  the  needy  category 
are  going  to  feel  the  impact  of  these 
cuts  in  very  real  terms.  Do  we  really 
want  to  go  further  by  removing  the 
very  livelihood  of  individuals  who  are 
on  the  borderline  of  being  needy? 

Tobacco  is  produced  principally  by 
small  farmers,  many  of  whom  totally 
depend  on  tobacco  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
house  their  families.  These  are  farm- 
ers who  have  no  other  source  of 
income  and  often  find  it  difficult  to 
make  ends  meet  on  the  incomes  they 
receive  from  tobacco  production. 
Many  others  find  it  necessary  to  sup- 
plement their  incomes  by  working  at 
additional  jobs. 

Tobacco  farming  is  not  an  easy  job. 
It  takes  long  hours  of  hard  work,  but 
it  has  provided  a  living  for  small  farm- 
ers for  decades.  If  we  eliminate  the 
price  support  program  and  thuis  the 
stability  of  limited  production  and  a 
fair  rate  of  return,  many  of  them  will 
have  to  cease  operations  with  massive 
foreclosures  on  their  farms. 

Do  we  want  to  further  tear  the 
safety  net  by  eliminating  a  program 
which  has  worked  well  since  its  incep- 
tion? We  should  take  a  lesson  from 
history  on  the  tobacco  program.  When 
it  was  first  proposed  by  Congress  in 
1933  in  response  to  flooded  markets 
and  farm  income  losses,  the  farmers 
were  given  a  chance  to  accept  or  reject 
the  program  of  price  suppKjrt  for  limit- 
ed production.  In  1939,  they  rejected 
the  program  and  within  a  year  the 
market  was  flooded  again  with  heavy 
losses  to  farmers.  Farmers  have  voted 
for  the  program  ever  since. 

We  must  reject  this  amendment  or 
see  thousands  of  small  farmers  with- 
out a  crop  and  without  incomes,  in 
other  words,  unemployed.  The  mini- 
mal cost— representing  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  all  losses  for  all  commodity 
price  support  programs — over  the  his- 
tory of  the  program  pales  in  compari- 
son to  the  impact  that  elimination  of 
the  program  will  have  on  the  small 
farmer  and  the  economies  in  those 
producing  States  which  depend  on  to- 
bacco production. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  amendment.* 


FATHER  THEODORE  HESBURGH 
OF  NOTRE  DAME:  A  MODERN 
MAN  FOR  ALL  SEASONS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly it  was  my  great  good  fortune  and 
pleasure  to  have  traveled  back  to  my 
alma  mater,  the  University  of  Notre 
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Dame,  with  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh,  C.£  .C,  its  longtime  and  distin- 
guished pr  jsident. 

During  (lur  journey  from  Washing- 
ton. Father  Ted  and  I  talked  about  a 
wide  rang;  of  national  and  interna- 
tional issi  es.  but  particularly  about 
the  issue  pi  immigration  and  refugee 
policy. 

Father  tiesburgh— who  has  headed 
many    distinguished    national    panels 
and    has    participated    in    numerous 
al  bodies— believes  that  no 
lem  outweighs  the  social, 
onomic,  and  military  effect 
tion  of  millions  of  people 
y  war,  famine,  and  persecu- 
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Father  i  Hesburgh's  distinguished 
service  as  dhairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy 
has  contributed  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  vexing  and  challeng- 
ing subject , 

Father—  vho  has  consistently  ap- 
peared at  t  he  top  of  listings  of  persons 
influential  in  education  and  religion- 
has  announced  his  retirement  from 
the  preside  ncy  of  Notre  Dame  after  30 
years  at  iU  helm.  Both  the  length  and 
the  quality  of  his  tenure  have  set 
standards  or  excellence  which  will  be 
virtually  iripossible  to  match. 

The  ann  )uncement  of  his  imminent 
departure  xom  the  office  he  has  held 
since  1952  Has  triggered  a  spate  of  tes- 
timonials a  nd  ceremonies  in  his  honor. 
The  most  i  ecent  of  these— but  certain- 
ly not  the  last— is  the  Award  for  Aca- 
demic Leadership  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education. 

For  the  jenefit  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  about  this  remarka- 
ble man  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  October  13,  1981. 

ABOITT  El  lUCATIOK— HESBURGH  EARNED 

R  SSPECT  THE  Hard  Way 
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Fred  M.  Hechinger) 
actions  that  get  college  presi- 
t^ouble  are:  locking  horns  with 
icians;  speaking  out  on  contro- 
;  risking  students'  wrath  by  set- 
campus  protests;  frequently 
(^ampus  on  national  and  intema- 
upsetting   the   traditional 
of  the  university;  serving  an 
President  and  then  publicly  at- 
President's  policies. 

as  president  of  the  Univer- 

Dame  in  South  Bend,  Ind..  the 

M.  Hesburgh  has  engaged  in 

activities,  and  while  people  occa- 

mad  at  him,  he  has  earned  a 

respect  that  quite  possibly  no 

university  president  can  match. 

old  educator-priest  will  leave 
end  of  the  academic  year.  On 
American  Council  on  Educa- 
^nnual  meeting,  will  honor  him 
for  academic  leadership, 
president  means  anything,  he 
up  for  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
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stitution,"  he  said  In  an  Interview.  "The  uni- 
versity is  a  kind  of  sacred  place.  Nobody  can 
be  allowed  to  interfere,  not  the  state,  not 
the  benefactors,  not  the  church." 

In  the  turbulent  1960's,  he  stood  up  to  dis- 
ruptive students. 

"At  a  certain  point  we  have  to  draw  the 
line  and  say.  This  far  and  no  farther.  Pro- 
test, yes;  but  do  it  with  civility,  without  vio- 
lence." "  He  ruled  that  violent  protesters 
would  be  given  IS  minutes  for  meditation 
and,  if  they  then  failed  to  stop  their  actions, 
would  be  expelled. 

Initially  angry,  many  students  reconsid- 
ered when  Father  Ted,  as  he  is  generally 
known,  wrote  a  tough  letter  to  Spiro  Agnew, 
ihen  a  Vice  President  with  a  considerable 
popular  following,  warning  him  and  the 
Government  to  keep  hands  off  the  campus- 
es. Later,  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  and  the 
tragedy  of  Kent  State,  where  four  student 
protesters  were  killed  by  National  Guards- 
men, impelled  Father  Hesburgh.  who  had 
never  favored  the  Vietnam  War.  to  speak 
out  publicly  against  it. 

President  Nixon,  who  had  been  impressed 
by  what  he  thought  was  Father  Hesburgh's 
hard  line  against  students,  appointed  him 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
never  suspecting  that  the  educator  would 
lead  the  commission  to  issue  an  uncompro- 
mising condemnation  of  what  is  called  a 
"major  breakdown"  In  the  enforcement  of 
civil  rights  laws.  Later,  Father  Hesburgh 
publicly  attacked  the  President's  antibusing 
policy  and  eventually  Mr.  Nixon  asked  for 
his  resignation. 

Last  week,  reminiscing  late  at  night  in  his 
study.  Father  Hesburgh  looked  back  on 
some  of  the  changes  he  brought  about. 

In  1967,  Notre  D&me  was  one  of  the  first 
Catholic  universities  to  remove  itself  from 
church  control,  to  be  governed  instead  by  a 
lay  board  which  includes  non-Catholics. 
Vatican  Council  II,  he  said,  made  it  clear  to 
him  that  a  great  university  could  not  be 
largely  clerical  and  that  there  was  "a  need 
to  open  up."  Yet  he  emphasized  that  Notre 
Dame  always  remained  a  Catholic  univer- 
sity. 

Ten  years  ago,  he  added,  the  campus  went 
coeducational  and  "we  are  a  better  universi- 
ty for  it." 

Although  he  stood  in  the  front  lines  of 
the  battle  against  discrimination  and  for 
equality.  Father  Hesburgh  does  not  think 
students  should  be  the  only  judges  of  their 
educational  requirements.  He  deplored  the 
decline  of  competition  for  good  work.  He  re- 
grets the  able  students  "who  were  lost  when 
equality  slipped  into  egalitarianism."  A  uni- 
versity without  moral  and  intellectual 
values  is  no  university  at  all,  he  said. 

"The  name  of  the  game  in  the  1980's  is 
quality, "  he  added.  "We  must  get  back  out 
of  the  wild  growth  of  the  curriculum  and 
get  back  into  some  core  of  knowledge— his- 
tory, philosophy,  theology,  language,  litera- 
ture, mathematics,  science,  art  and  music. 
Otherwise  we  are  Just  graduating  trained 
seals." 

The  intemationsd  dimension.  Father  Hes- 
burgh says,  is  "shamefully  neglected"  by 
most  universities.  "With  80  percent  of  the 
world  colored,  we  act  as  if  it  were  a  white 
world.  We  pretend  that  everything  is  like 
Main  Street  America.  Higher  education  still 
largely  ignores  that  dimension." 

Latin  America  has  long  been  one  of  the 
areas  of  his  personal  concern.  "I  worry 
about  it,"  he  said.  "It  has  terrible  needs 
that  we  could  respond  to.  I  would  like  a 
common  market  for  the  hemisphere,  and  a 
common  education  satellite  program  that 
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would  wipe  out  illiteracy,  and  a  common 
strategy  that  could  deal  with  agriculture, 
housing,  good  government  and  human  dig- 
nity." 

He  firmly  believes  that  the  United  States 
could  help  "put  an  end  to  torture"  in  Latin 
America.  "It's  an  abomination  and  we  ought 
to  get  rid  of  it,"  he  said. 

Father  Hesburgh  deplores  the  present  re- 
luctance among  university  presidents  to 
speak  out  on  major  national  and  interna- 
tional issues.  'If  you  are  a  president,"  he 
says,  "you  are  not  just  responsible  to  your 
students  and  faculty.  Anyone  who  isn't 
heard  outside  the  campus  Isn't  worth  being 
heard  inside."" 

He  said  he  was  glad  when  A.  Bartlett  Gis- 
matti.  Yale"s  president,  recently  spoke  out 
against  Moral  Majority.  "I  wrote  him  a 
letter  to  tell  him,"  he  said.  "His  speaking 
out  almost  seemed  an  anomaly.  Look  at  the 
attention  he  got."' 

What  about  the  future  of  higher  educa- 
tion? After  the  explosive  growth.  Father 
Hesburgh  says,  "It"s  not  as  much  fun  to  pre- 
side over  shrinkage.  If  you  grow  too  fast, 
you  get  fat,  but  there"s  no  easy  way  to 
shrink  gracefully,  and  people  will  get  hurt." 

"Now,"  he  continues,  "we  must  ask:  What 
is  the  Federal  Government's  responsibility? 
What  is  it  that  won't  be  done  if  the  Federal 
Government  doesn't  do  it?" 

He  rejects  the  popular  notion  that  today's 
students  are  interested  only  in  their  own  fu- 
tures. "We  have  over  1,000  kids  who  give  up 
their  Wednesday  lunch  to  help  deal  with 
hunger  in  the  world,""  he  says.  "I  suspect 
that  a  lot  of  pressure  toward  vocationalism 
comes  from  the  parents,  not  the  students."' 
Students  will  be  running  conferences  on  nu- 
clear armament  on  some  30  or  40  campuses 
in  November,  he  said,  and  he  is  helping 
them. 

"But  you  need  leadership,""  he  adds. 
"Higher  education  and  every  other  enter- 
prise moves  forward  when  there  is  good 
leadership,  otherwise  it  stagnates.  We  need 
people  with  vision,  elan,  geist,  people  who 
have  standards  and  a  certain  toughness. 
How  to  get  leadership  gets  down  to  every 
single  college  president  who  is  chosen, 
people  who  do  more  than  raise  money.  Of 
course,  you  need  money,  but  if  you  have 
money  and  no  vision,  you  just  squander  it.'" 

Some  people,  he  recalls,  warned  him 
against  getting  involved  in  such  controver- 
sies as  civil  rights,  lest  he  hurt  the  universi- 
ty. "I  got  very  little  static,""  he  says.  "You 
have  to  be  yourself  and  people  accept  you  as 
you  are.  Young  people  have  to  see  their 
leaders  involved."" 

Despite  all  his  activism.  Father  Hesburgh 
said: 

'"I  never  felt  that  I  wasn't  very  much  a 
priest,  which  means  a  mediator  and  a  seeker 
of  justice  and  decency.  Every  day  of  my  life 
Tve  offered  my  mass,  sometimes  in  odd 
places,  such  as  at  the  South  Pole  and  in 
Faculty  House  at  the  University  of  Moscow, 
in  the  cause  of  peace  and  decency  and  a 
better  world.""* 
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INTERSTATE  BRANCHING  OF 
FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OPCAUrORMIA 
IH  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of 
late  about  the  need  for  major  structur- 
al changes  within  the  financial  indus- 
try. Of  immediate  concern  is  the  diffi- 
cult situation  in  which  the  thrift  in- 
dustry finds  Itself.  A  number  of  specif- 
ic proposals  to  provide  the  thrifts  with 
additional  asset  powers  and  to  remove 
unnecessary  regulations  are  pending 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  Banking 
Committees. 

Among  the  broader  structural  issues 
to  be  debated  in  the  coming  months 
will  be  the  matter  of  interstate 
branching  of  financial  institutions.  In 
this  context.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill— primarily  for  discussion  pur- 
poses—to allow  interstate  branching 
within  the  confines  of  Federal  judicial 
circuits.  It  has  been  suggested,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  we  are  to  modify  the 
current  prohibitions  on  interstate 
branching,  we  should  move  first  to  a 
regional  or  contiguous  area  system. 
My  Banking  Committee  colleague,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  has  proposed  that  branching 
be  initially  allowed  in  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas.  I  am  suggest- 
ing that,  if  we  do  implement  a  system 
of  regional  banking,  the  judicial  cir- 
cuit approach  might  well  be  the  most 
equitable  and  consistent  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  yet  reached 
a  final  position  with  regard  to  wheth- 
er, at  what  rate,  and  In  which  fashion 
we  should  proceed  to  interstate 
branching.  As  the  debate  on  this  com- 
plex and  important  issue  continues, 
however,  it  is  essential  that  all  options 
be  fully  considered.  My  legislation  is 
intended  to  be  a  contribution  to  this 
effort.* 


McKEESPORT  TUBE  MILL 
ANSWERS  THE  CHALLENGE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  production  of  the  do- 
mestic steel  industry  is  slipping  and 
under  a  fresh  assault  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers, I  take  great  pleasure  informing 
my  colleagues  of  the  opening  of  a  new 
steel  facility  in  the  20th  District  of 
Pennsylvania  that  sends  out  a  strong 
signal  our  American  steel  industry  is 
not  about  to  roll  over  and  play  dead. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation's 
National-Duquesne  Works  in  M<^ee§- 
port,  Pa.,  recently  unveiled  a  multimll- 
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lion  dollar  quench  and  temper  line  for 
high-strength  tubular  products  that  is 
second  to  none.  It  will  enable  the  firm 
to  stay  competitive  in  world  markets 
and  protect  American  jobs  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

According  to  Mr.  Albert  L.  Voss,  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  National-Du- 
quesne Works,  the  new  facility  more 
than  doubles  the  plant's  capacity  for 
heat-treating  products  used  by  the  oil 
and  gas  industries.  The  importance  of 
that  accomplishment  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. The  present  boom  in  oil 
and  natural  gas  exploration  has  cre- 
ated a  need  for  deeper  drilling  which 
causes  great  pressure  on  pipe  sunk  fsj" 
below  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  One 
way  to  overcome  this  pressure.  Mr. 
Voss  pointed  out.  is  to  increase  the 
wall  thickness  of  the  pipe,  a  costly 
process.  A  better  way  is  the  lighter, 
stronger  pipe  his  plant  now  produces, 
saving  in  both  weight  and  cost. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  the 
oil  and  gas  exploration  boom  will  con- 
tinue, thereby  keeping  the  demand  for 
piping  at  high  levels.  A  total  of  62,462 
wells  were  sunk  in  1980,  it  was  noted, 
and  it  is  predicted  another  77,000  wells 
will  be  drilled  this  year. 

"There  is  no  doubt  the  new  quench 
and  temper  line  at  the  National-Du- 
quesne Works  will  greatly  enhance  our 
ability  to  meet  the  continued  demand 
for  these  oil  country  goods,"  Mr.  Voss 
declared.  The  new  line,  he  continued, 
is  capable  of  processing  all  high- 
strength  grades  of  pipe  in  lengths  up 
through  48  feet  with  wall  thicknesses 
up  to  IV4  inches  and  sizes  ranging 
from  7  inches  through  24  inches  out- 
side diameter. 

The  plant  gives  United  States  Steel 
Corp..  the  single  source  capability  of 
supplying  the  largest  quench  and 
temper  size  ranges  in  the  industry  for 
line  pipe  and  casing  with  either  the 
seamless  or  electric  resistance  weld 
process. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
unveUing  of  the  new  plant  and  came 
away  greatly  impressed.  It  was  obvious 
United  States  Steel,  Mr.  Voss  and  the 
men  and  women  who  work  at  the 
plant  were  very  proud  of  the  new  facil- 
ity, as  they  should  be.  As  the  congres- 
sional representative  of  that  district,  I 
share  that  pride. 

It  serves  as  a  commitment  of  United 
States  Steel  to  the  McKeesport  area 
and  sends  a  message  to  foreign  com- 
petitors that  if  they  are  planning  to 
assault  America's  pipe  producing  in- 
dustry, come  tough  because  it  is  going 
to  be  tough.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UNITED  WAY 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  is  a  tribute  to  the  United 
Way  written  by  a  constitutent  of  mine 
from  Swampscott,  Mass.,  Mr.  Maurice 
Goldsmith.  This  poem  is  dedicated  to 
the  thousands  of  loyal  volunteers 
taking  part  in  the  1981  United  Way 
Campaign. 

Be  glad  you  can  give  to  the  United  Way 
Because  life  is  worth  giving 
Caring,  Sharing  and  giving 
Makes  life  worth  living 
It  is  strange  but  very  true 
Giving  just  enriches  you 
If  you  give  a  kindly  deed 
If  you  plant  a  friendship  seed 
If  you  share  a  laugh  or  song 
If  your  giving  rights  a  wrong 
Then  the  joy  you  feel  and  share 
Makes  more  goodness  everywhere 
Be  glad  you  can  give  to  the  United  Way 
Thanks  to  you  it  works  for  all  of  us  every 
day 

—Maurice  Goldskith.* 


REESTABLISHING  A  MODERATE 
CONSENSUS  ON  DEFENSE 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAU 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  a  rapidly  expanding  defense 
budget  promises  to  conflict  with  other 
budget  and  economic  priorities,  I  want 
to  stress  the  need  for  reason  and  judg- 
ment in  our  defense  policy. 

Since  the  Vietnam  war,  we  have 
found  it  difficult  to  talk  about  mili- 
tary issues.  That  war  shattered  our 
moderate  consensus  on  defense,  polar- 
izing us  into  "hawks,"  who  wanted  to 
spend  any  amoimt  on  defense  and 
"doves,"  who  wanted  to  cut  any 
amount  from  defense.  I  fear  those  dis- 
tinctions still  exist  SLnd  hinder  reason- 
able and  informative  debate. 

A  former  colleague  of  mine,  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  a  great 
advocate  of  arms  control  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  many  years,  Stuart  Sy- 
mington, said  that  a  strong  national 
defense  comprised  three  things:  a  ca- 
pable military,  a  strong  dollar,  and  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  the  people  in 
their  government.  We  have  to  balance 
complex  and  conflicting  demands  in 
the  years  ahead,  not  just  in  tenns  of 
budget  but  in  terms  of  overall  direc- 
tion. I  hope  the  President  and  the 
Congress  can  restore  consensus  and 
reason  in  our  approach  to  defense 
matters. 

First,  we  have  to  spend  our  defense 
dollars  better,  more  selectively,  with 
sin  eye  toward  innovation,  and  by  re- 
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thinking  old  military  doctrines.  Too 
often  we  commit  substantial  sums  to 
advanced  weapons  systems  that  work 
in  theory  but  not  in  practice,  and 
which  do  r  ot  make  us  more  secure.  We 
also  must  i  explore  the  kinds  of  wars  we 
might  havi>  to  fight  in  the  future,  and 
question  whether  the  strategies  for 
which  we  i  ire  now  buying  weapons  are 
relevant  to  those  kinds  of  conflicts. 

Second,  we  must  improve  our  con- 
ventional orces.  I  have  supported  in- 
novative p  ograms  emphasizing  agility 
and  flexib  lity,  including  larger  num- 
bers of  snaller,  less  vulnerable,  and 
less  expersive  aircraft  carriers  with 
the  vertica  I /short-take-off -and-land(ng 
Harrier  "j  amp  Jet."  I  have  also  sup- 
ported pro  luring  large  numbers  of  the 
less  expersive  diesel-electric  subma- 
rines, in  pi  ice  of  fewer  nuclear  subma- 
rines, to  ir  crease  the  quantity  as  well 
SIS  quality  of  our  Forces.  Other  pro- 
grams I  continue  to  support  include 
the  light-v  eight,  wheeled  tank  for  dis- 
tant and  solated  theaters,  the  A- 10 
"tank  killer"  aircraft,  the  surface 
effect  ship  (hovercraft)  capable  of  90- 
knot  speeds,  and  the  rapid  deployment 
force. 

Third,  w;  need  to  attract  and  retain 
talented  psrsonnel.  I  have  supported 
increased  pay  and  a  bonus  system  to 
make  the  services  more  financially 
competitiv;  with  civilian  employers. 
Equally  important,  however,  are  ne- 
glected noi  ibudgetary  elements  of  the 
service  life  that  have  a  great  effect  on 
readiness  ^d  effectiveness.  We  need 
to  reexamine  our  policies  and  tradi- 
tions on  officer  education  and  career 
opportunities,  career  paths  and  the 
nature  of  issigimients.  unit  cohesion, 
force  struc  ;ure.  and  so  forth. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  needs  a 
treaty  limi  Ling  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  nuclear  arms  race  between 
the  Unite(^  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
one  of  the  costliest  elements  of  our  de- 
fense budg  ;t.  A  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Treat  ^f  (SALT)  can  increase  our 
national  se  curity  while  freeing  us  from 
an  escalating  arms  race  which  drains 
billions  from  the  nationtil  Treasury.* 
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of     Tennessee.     Mr. 
we  are  currently  consider- 
and  Agriculture  Act  of 
thihk  it  is  a  good  time  to  rec- 
my  colleagues  a  new  book 
Ijester    R.    Brown    entitled. 
Sustainable  Society." 
formerly  an  official  at 
I&epartment  of  Agriculture. 
Woijldwatch  Institute,  a  Wash- 
research    group    estab- 
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lished  in  early  1975  to  analyze  global 
problems.  He  is  the  author  of  "World 
Without  Borders".  "By  Bread  Alone." 
and  "The  Twenty-Ninth  Day."  books 
that  have  been  published  in  more  than 
a  dozen  languages.  He  hais  written  for 
scores  of  periodicals,  including  Satur- 
day Review,  Foreign  Affairs,  Scientific 
American,  Science,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Lester  Brown  has  been  described  by 
the  Washington  Post  as  "one  of  the 
world's  most  influential  thinkers."  On 
October  11,  1981.  the  Washington  Post 
published  the  following  article  regard- 
ing the  publication  of  his  newest  work: 
Loss  OP  TopsoiL  Seen  Stinting  Pood 

The  loss  of  topsoll  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  Is  so  severe  that  It  could 
trigger  food  shortages  in  the  1980s  surpass- 
ing the  Impact  of  oil  shortages  during  the 
19708.  a  new  study  concluded  yesterday. 

The  study,  done  by  Lester  Brown,  head  of 
the  World  Watch  Institute,  said  a  doubling 
in  world  food  output  since  1950  was 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  severe  land 
abuse. 

"Perhaps  the  most  serious  single  threat 
humanity  now  faces  Is  the  widespread  loss 
of  topsoil."  Brown,  an  agricultural  special- 
ist, said  in  the  study,  which  is  being  pub- 
lished as  a  book  titled  "Building  a  Sustain- 
able Society." 

"Civilization  cannot  survive  this  continu- 
ing loss  of  topsoll,"  Brown  said.  "If  not  ar- 
rested, this  loss  of  soil  could  cause  the  food 
problem  to  unfold  during  the  '80s  as  the 
energy  problem  did  during  the  '70s." 

The  productivity  of  34  percent  of  Ameri- 
can cropland  is  declining  because  of  an  ex- 
cessive loss  of  topsoil  each  year.  Brown  said. 

A  detailed  survey  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment last  year  discovered  "alarmingly 
high  "  erosion  in  several  states.  It  estimated 
soil  losses  of  14.1  tons  an  acre  in  Tennessee, 
11.4  tons  an  acre  in  Missouri  and  10.9  tons 
in  Mississippi. 

One  hundred  countries  now  depend  on  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  grain  ship- 
ments. This  increased  world  demand  has  ac- 
celerated erosion  problems.  Brown  said  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  must  step  in  to  promote  solutions 
such  as  terracing,  contour  farming  and  min- 
imum tillage. 

In  his  book,  I  believe  Lester  Brown 
has  done  a  superb  job  of  graphically 
depicting  the  problems  that  we  are 
facing  in  agriculture,  especially  the 
terrible  degradation  of  our  soil  re- 
source in  producing  the  food  and  fiber 
necessary  for  our  survival.  For  all  of 
us  interested  in  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation, this  is  an  excellent  book  in 
that  it  provides  the  necessary  back- 
ground to  assist  us  in  making  the  im- 
portant decisions  that  lie  ahead  in  the 
field  of  natural  resources  conserva- 
tion. 

The  facts  in  this  book  are  presented 
in  such  a  professional  manner  that  in- 
dividuals reading  the  material  will 
gain  a  much  better  understanding  of 
just  how  important  soil  conservation  is 
to  the  entire  world.  In  order  for  you  to 
obtain  a  "feel"  for  how  valuable 
"Building  a  Sustainable  Society"  is  to 
be  soil  conservation  effort.  I  have  se- 
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lected  some  key  passages  which  I  be- 
lieve are  indicative  of  Lester  Brown's 
dedication  to  this  topic. 

Indeed,  there  are  signs  that  the  food  prob- 
lem may  unfold  during  the  eighties  as  dra- 
matically as  the  energy  problem  did  during 
the  seventies.  The  parallels  are  disturbing. 
Just  as  countries  everywhere  had  become 
addicted  to  imported  oil  by  the  early  seven- 
ties, so  they  have  become  dependent  on  im- 
ported grain  by  the  early  eighties.  Just  as 
the  world  had  come  to  depend  heavily  on 
the  Middle  East  for  oil,  so  It  now  depends 
overwhelmingly  on  North  America  for 
grain.  The  final  parallel  Is  perhatis  the  most 
disturbing.  Just  as  Middle  Eastern  oil  is 
being  depleted,  so  too  are  North  American 
soils.  At  the  existing  Intensity  of  cultivation, 
every  ton  of  grain  exported  leads  to  the  loss 
of  several  tons  of  topsoil. 

Croplands  are  the  foundation  not  only  of 
agriculture  but  of  civilization  itself.  When 
soils  are  eroded  and  crops  are  poorly  nour- 
ished, people  are  often  undernourished  as 
well.  Thus,  the  loss  of  soil  is  in  some  ways 
the  most  serious  of  the  threats  civilization 
faces.  Degraded  biological  systems  can  usu- 
ally recover  if  given  the  opportunity,  but  an 
inch  of  topsoil  lost  through  erosion  may 
take  nature  centuries  to  replace.  Similarly, 
alternatives  to  oil  can  be  developed,  but 
there  are  no  widely  usable  substitutes  for 
soil  in  food  production.  Civilization  can  sur- 
vive the  exhaustion  of  oil  reserves,  but  not 
the  continuing  wholesale  loss  of  topsoil. 

Since  mid-century,  pressures  on  the 
earth's  croplands  have  mounted.  Growing 
populations  demand  more  land  not  only  for 
food  production  but  for  other  purposes  as 
well.  EXren  as  the  need  for  cropland  expands, 
more  and  more  farmland  is  being  put  to 
nonagricultural  uses.  Worse,  the  most  pro- 
ductive croplands  are  the  most  likely  to  be 
converted  to  nonf  arm  uses. 

As  the  eighties  unfold,  humanity  faces  a 
worldwide  shortage  of  productive  cropland, 
acute  land  hunger  in  many  countries,  and 
escalating  prices  for  farmland  almost  every- 
where. In  a  world  with  no  excess  agricultur- 
al capacity,  the  continuing  loss  of  prime 
farmland  anywhere  can  drive  food  prices 
upward  everywhere.  For  most  people  rising 
food  prices  are  the  most  immediate,  most 
disastrous  face  of  inflation,  fueling  political 
instability  with  desperation.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  a  prior  commitment  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  yesterday  afternoon  for 
two  recorded  votes.  Although  I  was 
paired  on  each  vote  missed,  I  would 
like  to  state  at  this  time  how  I  would 
have  voted  had  I  been  present. 

"Yes"  on  roll  No.  271.  the  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  3603  to  repeal  the  tobac- 
co price  support  and  marketing  pro- 
grams. 

"Yes"  on  roll  No.  272.  the  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  3603  stating  it  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  tobacco 
price  support  and  production  control 
program  be  carried  out  at  no  cost  to 
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the  taxpayers  other  than  incidental 
administrative  expenses  and  directs 
the  Secretary  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions within  his  existing  authority  by 
January  1,  1982,  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective.* 


NATIONAL  STUDENT  SAFETY 
WEEK 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  March  15. 
1982.  as  "National  Student  Safety 
Week."  This  resolution  seeks  to  recog- 
nize the  important  contributions  made 
by  student  safety  programs  which  in- 
volve youth  in  safety  activities  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  needless  loss  of 
lives  and  injuries  to  our  Nation's 
youth. 

Needless  injuries  have  occurred  to 
thousands  of  school  students  and 
young  adults  as  the  evidence  continues 
to  show.  In  my  State,  each  year  ap- 
proximately 150  Texas  public  school 
students  die  as  a  result  of  accidents 
alone.  Another  84,000  are  injured  in 
accidents.  During  1979,  the  National 
Safety  Council  released  alarming  na- 
tional statistics:  14  million  or  9.8  per- 
cent of  all  accidents  involved  the 
young,  inexperienced  driver  under  the 
age  of  20.  Of  those  14  million.  10,700 
or  16.4  percent  were  fatal.  Accidents 
involving  schoolbuses.  pedestrians,  and 
bicyclists  were  devastating  as  well. 
Schoolbus  transportation  accidents 
killed  180  persons  in  1979,  including  95 
pupils,  5  bus  drivers  and  800  other  per- 
sons. Injuries  in  schoolbus  related  ac- 
cidents totaled  about  7,500  of  which 
4,410  were  students.  Since  1935,  the 
number  of  pedacycle-motor  vehicle 
deaths  has  more  than  doubled.  The 
number  of  pedacycles  in  use  has  in- 
creased 28-fold  so  that  the  death  rate 
per  100,000  pedacycles  in  use  is  12 
times  the  rate  of  1935.  In  1979,  36  out 
of  every  100,000  persons  between  the 
ages  of  15-24  were  involved  in  fatal  ac- 
cidents and  accounted  for  22,000  inju- 
ries. If  only  caution  had  been  used,  I 
am  sure  that  a  proportional  percent- 
age of  these  accidents  could  have  been 
decreased. 

The  energy  and  leadership  potential 
of  young  people  can  be  channeled  to 
help  reduce  the  number  of  accidental 
deaths  and  injuries  to  themselves  and 
their  classmates.  The  number  of 
safety  projects  and  activities  being  car- 
ried out  in  schools  and  communities 
across  this  country  and  perhaps  in 
your  congressional  district,  is  proof  of 
students'  desire  to  contribute  to  their 
own  safety  and  the  safety  of  others. 
The  youth  safety  programs  will  en- 
courage participation  by  and  provide 
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opportunity  for  elementary  and  high 
school  youth  to  become  involved  in 
and  to  accept  responsibility  for  pro- 
moting safe  living  for  all.  The  national 
student  safety  program  has  202  school 
members  representing  28  States  and 
more  than  300  delegates  attended  its 
22d  annual  convention  last  year.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  resolution  will 
prompt  the  addition  of  more  States 
and  schools  initiating  this  program 
which  engages  its  members  in  activi- 
ties which  promote  safe  living  for  all. 

The  world  is  not  perfect  and  yoimg 
people  know  it.  They  are  alert  to 
social  shortcomings  and  anxious  to 
have  a  hand  In  correcting  them.  They 
want  a  part  in  the  action.  They  have  a 
strong  desire  to  use  their  energies  and 
resourcefulness  on  current  problems— 
to  do  something  that  counts.  Working 
for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  others 
and  themselves  is  an  ideal  proving 
groimd. 

The  national  student  safety  pro- 
gram, sponsored  by  the  American 
Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education 
Association,  has  indicated  that  their 
most  important  goal  for  the  year  is  to 
have  a  "National  Student  Safety 
Week"  proclaimed  in  the  United 
States.  I  ask  that  you  join  with  me 
and  cosponsor  the  resolution  to  help 
the  meml}ers  of  this  organization 
achieve  their  worthwhile  goal,  while 
encouraging  youth  to  become  involved 
in  promoting  safety  in  our  Nation's 
schools  and  communities.* 


FOOD  BANK  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OPCAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  this  amendment 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  distribute  surplus  dairy  commod- 
ities to  food  banlcs.  Section  211  of  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1980  calls  for  a  pilot 
program  for  distribution  of  surplus 
dairy  products  through  food  banks, 
but  as  of  yet,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  not  implemented  this  pro- 
gram. 

Having  visited  the  food  bank  in 
Santa  Clara  County,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
perative that  every  effort  is  made  to 
expedite  the  implementation  of  the 
food  bank  demonstration  projects. 
Food  banks  serve  as  excellent  supple- 
ments to  programs  aimed  at  providing 
food  for  those  in  need.  Food  banlts  are 
able  to  serve  millions  of  people  annu- 
ally through  their  network  of  dona- 
tions to  agencies  and  food  box  pro- 
grams. These  agencies  range  from  or- 
phanages and  runaway  shelters  to 
halfway  houses  and  shelters  for  bat- 
tered women.  The  availability  of  sur- 
plus dairy  products  wiU  be  an  impor- 
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tant  addition  to  the  food  banks'  ability 
to  more  adequately  meet  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  low-income  people. 

Recent  budget  cuts  increase  the 
need  for  the  distribution  of  surplus 
dairy  products  through  food  banks. 
Major  changes  in  food  stamp  eligibil- 
ity rules  and  benefit  reductions  will 
adversely  affect  many  poor  and  needy 
people.  Food  banks  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide some  relief  through  the  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  dairy  products  to  those 
affected. 

In  addition,  the  Government's  cost 
to  store  dairy  products  has  risen 
sharply,  totaling  over  $24  million  for 
the  first  9  months  of  fiscal  year  1981. 
The  Commodity  Credit  corporation 
spent  $69.9  million  during  the  last  5 
years  on  storage  and  handling  costs 
applicable  to  dairy  products.  Another 
$94  million  was  spent  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  these  dairy  products  during 
the  same  5-year  period.  Additional 
losses  are  entailed  through  the  dete- 
rioration and  quality  loss  of  dairy 
products  whUe  in  storage. 

Therefore,  the  implementation  of 
the  food  bank  demonstration  projects 
will  serve  two  important  purposes:  The 
distribution  of  food  to  those  in  need 
and  the  reduction  of  costly  stockpUes 
of  perishable  dairy  products. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  this 
amendment.* 


MINING  RECLAMA-nON 
RESERVE  ACT  OP  1981 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

*  Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced,  with  Representatives 
MiTRFHY,  Ga'tdos,  and  Mttrtha.  the 
Mining  Reclamation  Reserve  Act  of 
1981. 

The  intent  of  our  measure  is  to  clari- 
fy existing  law  and  to  eliminate  any 
question  that  an  accrual-basis  taxpay- 
er is  entitled  to  take  current  deduc- 
tions for  estimated  future  reclamation 
expenses  incurred  when  complying 
with  the  surface  mining  reclamation 
requirements  of  Federal  and  State 
law.  Current  case  law  under  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  and  technical  IRS 
regulations  are  imclear  as  to  the  right 
of  surface  mining  operators  on  this 
point. 

Under  the  accrual  method  of  ac- 
counting, an  expense  deduction  gener- 
ally cannot  be  taken  until  a  liability 
exists  and  the  amount  of  the  expense 
can  be  determined  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy. For  surface  mining  operators, 
the  liability  exists  immediately  as  a 
consequence  of  the  reclamation  re- 
quirements imposed  by  the  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Control  Act 
(SMCRA)  and  many  State-enacted 
reclamation  laws.  When  an  application 
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for  a  sun  ace  mining  permit  is  made,  a 
reclamation  plan  is  included  and  re- 
viewed b  r  the  State  regulatory  body 
or  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining.  This 
reclamation  plan  must  t>e  approved 
before  a^  operator  permit  is  issued. 
This  plad  incurs  a  future  liability  as 
an  operator  complies  with  the  recla- 
mation r(  (Quirements  of  both  Federal 
and  State  law. 

Under  our  bill,  the  accrual  method 
of  accounting  for  reclamation  ex- 
penses is  made  available  to  cash-basis 
taxpayer^  and  is  clarified  for  all  tax- 
payers wio  elect  to  use  the  new  provi- 
sion. However,  once  elected,  the  con- 
sent of  t^e  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  an  operator  to  revoke 
this  method.  Consistent  with  present 
rules  relaitlng  to  percentage  depletion 
and  development  expendi- 
|e  election  is  available  to 
rators  on  a  property-by- 
asis.  We  recognize  that  the 
evenue  Service  may  raise  a 
strong  ohjlection  to  this  provision,  but 
we  belieMe  surface  mining  operators 
should  bet  allowed  maximum  flexibility 
in  their  business  operations. 

Eligibility  for  the  accrued  method 
under  our  bill  is  extended  to  all  sur- 
face mineral  mining  operations,  not 
just  surface  coal  mining.  We  believe 
that  sinoe  all  surface  mining  oper- 
ations arq  subject  to  Federal  and  State 
reclamatibn  laws  and  incur  the  associ- 
ated expanse  liability  of  compliance, 
they  should  all  be  eligible  to  elect  ac- 
crual accttunting  and  take  the  tax  de- 
duction. 

One  particular  concern  that  the  IRS 
has  and  which  we  feel  we  have  more 
than  adequately  addressed  is  the  ques- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  qualified 
reclamatipn  plan  and  a  reasonably  ac- 
curate estimate  of  expense.  We  have 
provided  that  the  minimum  standard 
for  what  Qualifies  as  a  qualified  recla- 
an  be  the  requirements  of 
e  Mining  Reclamation  and 
ct  or  State  requirements 
bstantially  similar.  In  many 
States,  mbre  stringent  reclamation  re- 
quirements are  made  of  operators.  Our 
bill  provides  that  no  qualified  plan 
may  be  any  less  stringent  than  Feder- 
al reclamation  requirements.  With  re- 
spect to  tpe  reasonable  accuracy  of  es- 
timated eixpenses,  we  believe  that  the 
requirements  of  the  reclamation  plan 
itself  inclpdes  factors  that  bear  on  the 
reasonableness  of  the  estimated  ex- 
pense. In  particular,  plans  included  ge- 
ological and  engineering  reports  that 
delineate  the  extent  of  future  recla- 
mation and  thus  the  extent  of  the  li- 
ability incurred.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  1  is  not  precluded  from  chal- 
lenging t^e  accuracy  of  estimated  ex- 
penses, <ior  does  our  bill  require 
mining  operators  to  obtain  the  ad- 
vanced a4>proval  of  the  Secretary  of 
their  expanse  estimates  of  the  recla- 
mation I 
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I  have  also  included  a  technical  ex- 
planation of  our  bill  with  my  state- 
ment. 

The  above  mentioned  follows: 
Technical  Explanation  or  H.R.— :  the  Min- 
eral Mining  Reclamation  Reserve  Act  op 

1981 

The  bill  would  allow  a  taxpayer  engaged 
In  surface  mining  to  elect  (on  a  property-by- 
property  basis)  to  deduct  in  computing  its 
taxable  income  a  reasonable  addition  to  re- 
serves established  for  the  estimated  ex- 
penses of  surface  mining  land  reclamation. 
Estimated  expenses  of  surface  mining  land 
reclamation  are  amounts  deductible  by  the 
taxpayer  under  the  income  tax  that  (1)  are 
attributable  to  qualified  reclamation  activi- 
ties (as  defined  in  the  bill)  to  be  conducted 
in  future  taxable  years.  (2)  are  subject  to  es- 
timation with  reasonable  accuracy,  and  (3) 
are  allocable  to  minerals  extracted  before 
the  end  of  the  taxable  year.  Qualified  recla- 
mation activities  are  defined  as  land  recla- 
mation activities  conducted  under  a  recla- 
mation plan  submitted  as  part  of  a  surface 
coal  mining  permit  application  under  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977  or  under  a  plan  submitted  pur- 
suant to  a  Federal  or  State  law  imposing 
substantially  slmUar  surface  mining  land 
reclamation  requirements.  Thus,  a  qualify- 
ing plan  would  have  to  have  been  submitted 
in  order  to  obtain  a  surface  mining  permit 
and  would  include  the  items  specified  in  sec- 
tion 508  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1977.  If  the  reclamation 
plan  is  revised,  only  the  activities  described 
in  the  revised  plan  are  subject  to  the  reserve 
provision. 

Nonqualified  land  reclamation  expenses 
(i.e..  expenses  for  reclamation  activities 
other  than  those  described  in  the  plan) 
would  be  deductible  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  regulations. 

Estimated  expenses  of  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  that  are  attributable  to  mining 
activities  occurring  before  the  first  taxable 
year  for  which  reserve  accounting  is  elected 
and  which  have  not  been  previously  deduct- 
ed are  treated  as  deferred  expenses  and  may 
be  deducted  ratably  over  a  60-month  period 
beginning  the  first  month  of  the  first  tax- 
able year  for  which  reserve  accounting  is 
elected.  If  mining  of  a  property  with  respect 
to  which  there  are  deferred  expenses  will  be 
completed  in  less  than  60  months,  then  the 
expenses  can  be  deducted  ratably  over  that 
shorter  period. 

The  bUl  also  provides  that  if  a  taxpayer 
elects  reserve  accounting  for  the  first  tax- 
able year  ending  after  enactment  and  has 
used  a  method  of  accounting  reasonably 
similar  to  the  new  reserve  method  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  one  or  more  taxable  years 
ending  before  enactment,  then  the  taxpayer 
may  elect  to  have  that  method  treated  as  a 
valid  method  of  accounting  for  that  period. 
A  prior  method  would  be  considered  reason- 
able. If  the  deductions  allowed  using  that 
method  did  not  exceed  those  that  would 
have  been  allowed  using  the  new  reserve  ac- 
counting system.  This  election  can  be  made 
with  respect  to  only  one  continuous  period. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  If  the  amount 
in  any  reserve  for  estimated  expenses  of  sur- 
face mining  land  reclamation  is  determined 
to  be  excessive  at  the  close  of  any  taxable 
year,  then  the  excess  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  computing  taxable  income  for  that 
year.  Thus,  if  at  the  conclusion  of  reclama- 
tion activities  the  reserves  were  not  entirely 
expended,  the  excess  would  be  included  in 
the  taxpayer's  income  for  that  year  unless 
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the  excess  resulted  from  an  unreasonable 
addition  to  the  reserve  in  a  prior  year  in 
which  case  the  prior  year's  Income  would  be 
increased. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  elective  on  a 
property-by-property  basis.  A  taxpayer  may 
elect  reserve  accounting,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary,  if  the  election  is  made 
not  later  than  the  time  for  filing  the  income 
tax  return  of  the  first  taxable  year  ending 
after  enactment  in  which  the  taxpayer  is 
engaged  in  surface  mining  on  the  property 
and  for  which  there  are  estimated  expenses 
of  surface  mining  land  reclamation.  Consent 
of  the  Secretary  is  required  to  elect  reserve 
accounting  beginning  In  any  taxable  year 
after  the  first  post-enactment  taxable  year 
in  which  the  taxpayer  is  engaged  in  mining 
on  a  property  and  has  estimated  reclama- 
tion expenses.  The  consent  of  the  Secretary 
is  also  required  to  terminate  the  reserve  ac- 
counting election. 

The  bill  does  not  affect  the  tax  treatment 
of  expenditures  for  the  extraction  of  oil  or 
gas  or  for  the  extraction  of  minerals  from 
brines  or  sea-water.* 


THREAT  OF  POLAR  ICE  MELT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  an  inconspicuous  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  for  October  21. 
the  Antarctic  Ice  pack  has  been  re- 
duced by  melting  nearly  1  million 
square  miles  in  the  last  decade.  This 
raises  once  again  the  frightening  pros- 
pect that,  because  of  the  buildup  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  upper  atmos- 
phere and  the  resultant  greenhouse 
effect,  the  oceans  may  well  rise  and 
flood  out  the  world's  shorelines  and 
port  cities. 

In  the  light  of  this,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's apparent  lack  of  inter- 
est in  pressing  ahead  with  the  develop- 
ment of  solar  power,  as  a  substitute 
for  fossil  fuels,  seems  incredibly  short- 
sighted. 

The  article  follows: 
Antarctic  Ice  Pack  Shrinks  Dramatically 

Increased  melting  of  sea  ice  has  reduced 
the  Antarctic  ice  pack  nearly  one  million 
square  miles  since  the  early  1970s,  two  Co- 
lumbia University  scientists  report. 

The  dramatic  change,  which  has  seen  the 
edge  of  the  summer  Ice  pack  retreat  ap- 
proximately 140  miles  since  1973.  could  be 
the  first  physical  evidence  of  the  global 
warming  trend  that  scientists  have  t>een 
predicting  for  years.  They  attribute  the 
warming  trend  to  the  buildup  of  carbon  di- 
oxide and  call  It  the  "greenhouse  effect." 

If  the  shrinking  Ice  pack  signals  a  long- 
term  change  In  climate.  It  could  also  cause  a 
rise  in  sea  level  that  could  flood  low-lying 
coastal  areas  of  the  world.* 
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LASER  WEAPONS.  PRO  AND  CON 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  controversies  in  national  de- 
fense today  centers  arouno  laser  weap- 
ons. According  to  some,  laser  weapons 
of  revolutionary  effectiveness  are  just 
around  the  comer  if  we  will  supply 
the  necessary  funding.  According  to 
others,  laser  weapons  are  Buck  Rogers 
fantasy  devices  beset  by  insoluble 
problems  in  the  real  world. 

To  anyone  interested  in  sorting  his 
way  through  the  thicket  of  claims  and 
coimterclalms,  I  reconunend  a  very 
fine  article  by  Edgar  Ulsamer  which 
ran  in  the  August  issue  of  Air  Force 
magazine.  Mr.  Ulsamer  systematically 
and  objectively  explains  the  basic 
technology  of  laser  weapons  and  re- 
views their  assets  and  liabilities.  So 
that  my  colleagues  may  share  his  in- 
sights, I  now  insert  the  article  in  the 
Record. 

[Prom  Air  Force  Magazine,  August  19811 

The  Long  Leap  Toward  Space  Laser 

Weapons 

(By  Edgar  Ulsamer) 

A  modified  NKC-135.  or  ALL  (for  Air- 
borne Laser  Laboratory)  Is  about  to  demon- 
strate that  an  airborne  high-energy  laser 
device  can  engage  an  alr-to-alr  missile  over  a 
distance  of  about  one  kilometer.  Even 
though  ALL  failed  to  bring  down  the  target 
In  Its  first  two  tries,  the  eventual  success  of 
this  experiment— which  has  been  more  than 
ten  years  In  the  making— will  be  of  histori- 
cal Importance. 

the  coherent  light  beam 

The  term  laser  stands  for  Light  Amplifica- 
tion by  Stimulated  Emission  of  Radiation 
and  actually  is  a  misnomer  since  technically 
the  system  functions  as  an  oscillator  rather 
than  an  amplifier.  The  correct  acronym 
would  obviously  have  an  unfortunate  conno- 
tation, however. 

Oversimplified,  the  laser  capitalizes  on 
and  links  fundamental  qualities  of  light  and 
matter  through  a  fortuitous  marriage  of 
optics  and  electronics.  Light,  according  to 
Planck's  theory,  consists  of  small  units,  or 
"bullets"  of  radiation. 

Building  on  this  theory.  Einstein  and 
other  scientists  reasoned  that  matter  has  In- 
dividual and  distinct  energy  levels  that  can 
change,  up  or  down,  only  In  Increments 
equal  to  a  quantum,  or.  as  Einstein  called  It. 
a  "photon."  In  that  sense,  laser  action 
begins  when  a  photon  Is  Induced  to  strike  a 
molecule  that— by  chemical  or  electrical 
means,  usually  referred  to  as  "pumping"— 
has  been  "excited"  into  a  high-energy  level. 
When  this  happens,  the  photon  that  strikes 
the  excited  molecule  knocks  off  another 
(and  Identical)  photon.  Both  photons  leave 
the  molecule  at  the  same  time  and  travel  In 
the  same  direction.  (The  molecule,  robbed 
of  one  photon,  drops  down  to  a  low-energy, 
or  stable,  level.)  Each  photon  travels  on 
until  It  strikes  another  excited  molecule,and 
the  process  thus  creates  still  more  photons 
In  the  manner  of  a  chain  reaction. 

The  result  Is  an  avalanche  of  photons,  all 
of  the  same  size  and  traveling  In  the  same 
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direction.  The  final  product  is  a  light  beam 
consisting  of  light  waves  of  the  same  wave- 
length and  in  step  with  each  other  or  "co- 
herent,"  that  can  transmit  vast  amounts  of 
thermal  energy  over  vast  distances  with  rel- 
atively little  loss  of  energy.  The  techniques 
and  hardware  for  pumping  vast  amounts  of 
energy  Into  high-energy  laser  test-beds  and 
for  extracting  sufficient  laser  energy  to  be 
of  military  interest  are  as  complex  as  the 
theoretical  principles  behind  these  futuris- 
tic technologies. 

the  high-energy  laser 
Low  and  moderate  energy  lasers  have 
become  commonplace  Li  a  host  of  applica- 
tions. Including  medicine,  science,  cartog- 
raphy, communications,  rangeflndlng.  and 
target  designation.  The  Pentagon  defines  a 
high -energy  laser  as  a  system  that  has  an 
average  power  output  of  at  least  twenty 
kilowatts  (equivalent  to  twenty-seven  horse- 
power) or  a  single  pulse  energy  of  at  least 
thirty  kllojoules. 

To  date,  the  Defense  Department  has  In- 
vested close  to  $2  billion  In  high-energy 
laser  work.  The  reason  for  this  largesse  is 
that  laser  weapons  appear  to  offer  unique 
advantages,  primarily  by  transmission  of  fo- 
cused energy  at  the  speed  of  light.  This 
eliminates  the  requirement  to  ""lead"  the 
target.  It  takes  1/186.282  of  a  second  for 
laser  energy  to  travel  one  mile;  In  that  time 
a  supersonic  target,  be  it  either  a  missile  or 
an  airplane,  flying  at  twice  the  speed  of 
sound,  win  cover  only  a  little  more  than 
one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

Further,  future  laser  weapons  probably 
will  be  able  to  handle  large  numbers  of  tar- 
gets even  If  the  targets  are  coming  from  all 
directions.  For  each  "shot"  the  laser  fires, 
relatively  small  amounts  of  fuel  are  used  to 
generate  the  beam.  Hence,  tnere  is  the  po- 
tential for  getting  off  a  large  number  of 
"shots"  rapidly.  Lastly,  since  mirrors  are 
used  to  steer  the  laser  beam,  a  laser  weapon 
should  be  able  to  move  rapidly  from  target 
to  target  over  a  wide  field  of  view.  But  as 
the  snail's  pace  and  frequent  setbacks  en- 
countered In  the  development  of  laser  weap- 
ons amply  prove,  a  host  of  factors  conspires 
to  undo  much  of  their  promise.  ALL.  for  in- 
stance, was  scheduled  to  shoot  down  its  first 
target  in  1974;  now,  seven  years  later,  it  may 
be  on  the  verge  of  actually  doing  so. 

For  a  laser  weapon  to  get  off  a  telling 
"shot,"  its  beam  must  bum  through  the  tar- 
get's surface  and  destroy  a  vital  component 
such  as  the  guidance  system,  detonate  its 
warhead,  or  ignite  its  fuel.  The  laser  weapon 
delivers  its  energy  Instantaneously.  Never- 
theless, the  weapon  must  dwell  on  the 
target  long  enough  to  destroy  or  damage  it. 
Any  jitter  of  the  beam— which  Is  difficult  to 
suppress  while  vast  amounts  of  energy  are 
being  generated— will  smear  its  energy  over 
a  wide  area  and  thus  increase  the  time  re- 
quired to  damage  the  target.  A  highly  accu- 
rate beam  control  system  In  needed,  there- 
fore, to  hold  the  beam  steady  on  one  spot 
on  the  target. 

Fire  control  for  laser  weapons  Is  especially 
crucial.  Since  lasers  must  be  pointed  with 
great  accuracy,  the  fire  control  subsystem 
must  be  extremely  accurate  In  telling  the 
beam  control  subsystem  where  to  point.  In 
addition,  to  realize  the  firepower  potential 
of  a  laser  weapton  the  fire  control  must  be 
quick  to  recognize  that  the  target  being  en- 
gaged can  no  longer  perform  its  mission  so 
that  the  laser  spends  as  little  time  dwelling 
on  the  target  as  possible. 

The  atmosphere  also  affects  laser  weap- 
ons. Depending  on  the  wavelength  of  the 
laser  energy,  the  atmosphere  absorbs  vary- 
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Ing  amounts  of  the  laser's  energy,  and 
causes  the  beam  to  "bloom"  or  defocus.  The 
atmosphere  also  adds  Jitter  to  the  beam. 
Interactions  between  the  high-power  beam 
and  the  atmosphere  increase  the  spot  size 
on  the  target— thus  lowering  the  peak  inten- 
sity and  Increasing  the  required  dwell-tlme. 

The  net  effect  of  atmospheric  absorption 
is  that,  for  a  given  range,  there  is  a  critical 
power  level  beyond  which  the  amount  of 
energy  focused  on  the  target  decreases  as 
laser  power  increases.  This  effect  is  most 
pronounced  when  the  line  of  sight  to  the 
target  is  fixed  (as  in  the  case  where  the  at- 
tacker is  headed  directly  at  the  laser)  and 
the  wind  velocity  is  low.  In  bad  weather  or 
In  the  presence  of  clouds  or  aerosols  such  as 
smoke,  more  of  the  energy  in  the  laser  beam 
Is  absorbed,  to  limit  further  the  range  of 
the  laser  weapon. 

A  number  of  new  typ>es  of  lasers— beyond 
the  current  crop  of  laboratory  devices— are 
beginning  to  take  shape.  Including  the  so- 
called  exclmer  and  free-electron  systems. 
The  latter  represents  a  marriage  of  laser 
and  nuclear  accelerator  technology.  Al- 
though potentially  attractive  because  the 
system— if  feasible— might  be  tuneable, 
meaning  its  wavelength  can  be  adjusted  to 
ease  the  problem  of  beam  propagation  in 
the  atmosphere,  its  bulklness  would  confine 
the  free-electron  laser  to  use  on  the  ground. 

The  exclmer  laser  concept,  which  also  is  a 
candidate  for  the  bluegreen  laser  communi- 
cations system  meant  to  reach  down  to 
deeply  submerged  submarines,  is  thought  to 
offer  significant  increases  in  laser  efficien- 
cies. The  current  generation  of  high-energy 
lasers  suffers  from  a  fundamental  draw- 
back: they  deliver  on  the  target  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  energy  that  is  needed  to  drive 
the  systems,  typically  about  two  or  three 
percent.  The  exclmer  laser  can  probably 
cram  about  fifteen  percent  of  the  energy 
feeding  it  into  its  beam.  Other  advanced 
concepts— although  somewhat  further 
along— are  the  Alpha  and  Sigma  cylindrical 
chemical  lasers,  which  show  promise  for 
both  space-borne  and  airborne  applications. 
The  Sigma  device  might  be  developed  for 
test  on  a  follow-on  to  ALL.  the  ALLr-2.  a 
large,  wide-body  aircraft  that  could  accom- 
modate a  larger  and  heavier  laser  system. 

PAST  LASER  WEAPONS  TEST 

In  the  course  of  development  efforts  to 
date,  test-beds  using  technology  developed 
in  the  HEL  (high-energy  laser)  program 
have  scored  "firsts"  for  the  US  In  engaging 
flying  objects.  The  first  such  success  was  in 
1973  when  the  Air  Force  used  a  high-energy 
gas  dynamic  laser  and  an  Air  Force-devel- 
oped field  test  telescope  to  shoot  down  a 
winged  drone  on  the  Sandia  Optical  Range 
at  Kirtland  AFB.  N.M.  In  1976.  the  Army, 
using  a  high-energy  electric  laser  In  Its 
Mobile  Test  Unit  destroyed  winged  and  hell- 
copter  drones  at  Redstone  Arsenal.  Ala. 
Except  for  ALL.  the  most  recent  tests  were 
In  March  1978  when  the  Navy,  using  a 
chemical  laser  It  developed  jointly  with  the 
Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (DARPA)  and  using  a  Navy-devel- 
oped pointer/tracker,  engaged  and  de- 
stroyed, in  flight,  a  TOW  antitank  missile. 
These  tests  were  part  of  the  Unified  Navy 
Field  Test  Program  conducted  at  San  Juan 
Caplstrano.  Calif.,  at  a  site  near  Camp  Pen- 
dleton. Calif. 

The  major  objective  of  these  experiments 
was  to  obtain  experience  and  insight  into 
the  problems  of  integrating  a  laser  of  rela- 
tively high  power  with  a  pointing  and  track- 
ing device  and  maintaining  the  laser  beam 
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on  the  sheeted  aimpolnt.  While  dramaUc 


successful  attainment  of  these 
technoloc|r  goals,  the  actual  shootdowns 
were  a  secondary  objective. 

SPACX-»ASn>  LASm  WCAPOHS  COHCXFTS 

In  May  b(  this  year,  the  Senate  passed  an 
amendmeat  (at  this  writing  there  has  been 
no  corresDondlng  action  on  the  part  of  the 
House)  to  the  fiscal  year  1982  authorization 
bill  that  allocates  $30  million  to  the  Air 
Force  an4  $20  mlUlon  to  DARPA  for  re- 
search on  space-based  lasers.  The  amend- 
ment Instructs  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  ^et  up  a  special  Program  Manage- 
ment Office  for  weapons  of  this  type  and  to 
conduct  a  "detailed  system  definition  of  the 
space-bas«d  laser  weapons  program,  which 
shall  Include  costs,  schedule,  and  identifica- 
tion of  rlis.  "The  Air  Force  was  Instructed 
to  report  to  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  the  Se»ate  and  the  House  on  the  resulU 
of  this  stujdy. 

In  the  i  course  of  the  hearings  by  the 
Senate  Aitned  Services  Committee  that  pre- 
ceded passage  of  the  amendment.  Sen.  John 
W.  Wamar  (R-Va.)  presented  an  assessment 
by  Dr.  John  Foster,  a  former  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering— on 
behalf  of  the  Defense  Science  Board— about 
the  feasibility  of  using  space-based  lasers 
for  ballistic  missile  defense  (HMD)  that  con- 
cluded th^t  "In  the  twenty-first  century  di- 
rected energy  weapons  such  as  space-based 
lasers  ar^  almost  Inevitable,  but  achieve- 
ment of  {an  effective  space-based  ballistic 
missile  defense  system  is  far  more  expensive 
and  aiffiqult  than  the  most  extreme  enthu- 
siasts adniit. 

Citing  «  host  of  as  yet  "unresolved"  diffi- 
culties and  many  scientific  and  engineering 
"uncertallities. '  the  Defense  Science  Board 
(DSB)  concluded  unanimously  that  "it  is 
too  soon  to  attempt  to  accelerate  space- 
based  las0r  development  toward  integrated 
space  deihonstratlon  for  any  mission,  par- 
ticularly toT  ballistic  mlasUe  defense."  The 
DSB  did  recommend,  however,  that  the  po- 
tential uiailty  of  space-based  laser  weapons 
warranted  an  average  annual  increase  of  $50 
million  over  the  current  level  of  effort. 

The  Bdard  questioned  the  merits  of  as- 
signing si>ch  missions  as  ASAT  (satellite  in- 
terceptor) and  air  defense  to  space-based 
laser  weapons  because  these  tasks  "can  be 
performed  more  cheaply  by  other  technol- 
ogies such  as  miniature  homing  devices  and 
ground-based  lasers." 

The  D3B  found  further  that  commitment 
to  Manhattan-type  projects  or  maximum  ac- 
celeration requires  commitment  to  chemical 
lasers  when  shorter  wavelength  lasers  such 
as  exclmar  lasers  may  offer  far  more  cost-ef- 
fective approaches  only  a  few  years  later. 

"Once  technical  problems  for  space-based 
HMD  laaers  are  resolved,  tremendous  sys- 
tems andloperatlonal  considerations  remain. 
For  exar^ple.  space  laser  sensors  and  weap- 
ons are  viulnerable  to  the  measure/counter- 
measure  $yndrome. 

"Some  advocates  have  suggested  that 
space  lasers  will  make  offensive  weapons  ob- 
solete, thus  providing  a  new  arms-control 
regime.  In  fact,  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons  'always  work  together  and  in  this 
case  adversaries,  unwilling  to  live  without 
an  offensive  capabilOty.  would  undoubtedly 
plan  to  attack  space  lasers  with  ASAT  sys- 
tems. Including  other  space  lasers  so  as  to 
free  thel^  offensive  forces. 

First  stace  laser  deployments  will  have  a 
powerful  psychological  effect,  but  are  likely 
to  have  i  sss  revolutionary  military  effect  for 
some  years  to  come.  However,  it  should  be 
recognizad  that  the  other  technologies  for 
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space  warfare  will  arrive  long  before  space 
lasers  are  deployed." 

UNAMSWEXKD  QUISTIONS 

The  convergence  of  several  political  and 
"public-relations"  considerations— rather 
than  the  realities  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing—seems to  have  led  to  the  current  popu- 
larity of  space-based  laser  BMD  and  fos- 
tered the  illusion  that  the  associated  tech- 
nologies are  in  hand.  The  media  appeal  of 
an  orbiting  weapon  system  that  "zaps"  an 
enemy's  ballistic  missiles  with  lethal  rays 
and  thus  confines  strategic  war  to  the  voids 
of  the  universe  is.  of  course,  obvious.  Also 
obvious  is  the  political  attractiveness  of  ban- 
ishing the  horrors  of  nuclear  war  from  US 
territory  and  the  airspace  above. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  Defense  Science 
Board  and  the  majority  of  all  scientific  and 
military  experts  point  out.  the  laws  of  phys- 
ics and  the  historical  verity  of  measure  be- 
getting countermeasures  militate  against 
the  near-term  feasibility  of  such  a  system. 

Those  who  shrug  off  the  vast  teclinologl- 
cal  and  engineering  problems  associated 
with  an  SBL-BMD  (space-based  laser/ballis- 
tic missile  defense)  system  still  confront  a 
monumental  obstacle:  The  excessive  vulner- 
ability of  such  a  space  battle  station  com- 
bines with  the  excessive  Incentive  for  the 
other  side  to  attack  it  preemptively.  The 
make  or  break  element  of  laser  weapons  is 
variously  knovoi  as  the  brightness  factor  or 
radiant  intensity,  meaning  the  light  energy 
that  is  being  focused  on  the  target.  While 
there  are  other  variables,  three  factors  are 
the  principal  determinants  of  radiant  inten- 
sity: the  power  that  is  being  generated  by 
the  laser  weapon,  the  distance  between  the 
weapon  and  the  target,  and  the  size  of  the 
spot  that  is  being  "illuminated'  by  the 
beam. 

For  the  time  being,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  major  breakthroughs  in  power  source 
effectiveness  are  around  the  comer.  The 
same  is  true  for  laser  systems  that  might  be 
significantly  more  "lethal"  than  the  family 
of  high-energy  prototype  devices  In  exist- 
ence or  on  the  drawing  boards. 

(Over  the  long  term.  It  Is  possible  to  hy- 
pothesize that  X-ray  lasers  whose  beam  can 
penetrate  matter  would  exceed  the  lethality 
of  lasers  operating  In  the  visible  light  and 
infrared  region.  X-rays  can  be  generated  in 
vast  quantities  by  nuclear  detonations 
where  they  represent  the  major  component 
of  the  so-called  EMP,  for  electromagnetic 
pulse.  Again,  engineering  reality  turns  out 
to  be  the  spoilsport:  To  date,  nobody  has 
figured  out  how  to  set  off  a  powerful  nucle- 
ar blast  without  obliterating  the  X-ray  laser 
that  is  to  focus  the  blast's  energy  on  a  dis- 
tant target.) 

The  only  two  variables,  then,  that  system 
designers  can  Influence  are  beam  divergence 
and  distance.  The  latter  is  crucial  and  con- 
trolled by  a  law  of  physics  expressed  as  r'. 
meaning  that  laser  power  has  to  go  up  at  a 
"squared  rate"  to  keep  up  with  linear  dis- 
tance Increases.  Applied  to  present  realities 
the  consequence  of  r"  Is  sobering. 

The  best  performance  to  date  Involved  the 
destruction  of  a  specially  prepared  TOW 
missile  by  a  ground-based  laser  developed  by 
the  Navy  and  DARPA,  using  a  Hughes 
point/tracker  system,  over  a  distance  of  one 
kilometer.  The  stark  realities  of  SBL-BMD 
are  that  these  systems  probably  will  have  to 
function  over  distances  of  up  to  10.000  kilo- 
meters, requiring  a  100.000.000-fold  Increase 
In  laser  power  delivered  on  the  target.  Even 
if  lasers  of  such  enormous  capacity  can  be 
built,  there  still  remains  the  problem  of  de- 
livering that  energy  In  a  precisely  focused 
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manner  on  the  target.  The  first  step  here  Is 
a  large  mirror  to  focus  the  energy.  The 
second  Is  to  prevent  Jitter  of  the  system 
while  vast  amounts  of  energy  are  being  gen- 
erated. ALL  failed  to  destroy  iU  first  two 
targets  because  of  unanticipated  jitter,  even 
though  the  distance  from  the  laser  device  to 
the  target  was  relatively  short. 

There  are  unresolved  questions  about  the 
size  of  the  mirror  required  for  an  SBL- 
BMD.  Some  of  them  involve  basic  uncer- 
tainties about  what  a  constellation  of  laser 
battle  stations  should  look  like.  Others 
hinge  on  the  amount  of  radiant  Intensity 
that  needs  to  be  "fired"  on  the  target.  It  is 
probably  unrealistic  to  assume  that  the  So- 
viets would  not  harden  their  ICBMs  once 
the  US  signaled  its  intention  to  develop 
space-based  laser  battle  stations.  The  cur- 
rent generation  of  liquid-fueled  Soviet 
ICBMs,  once  caught  by  a  high-powered 
laser  beam,  could  be  destroyed  relatively 
easily.  In  order  to  save  weight  and  boost 
performance,  these  missiles  rely  on  thin- 
walled  construction  in  their  fuel  section. 
Once  that  wall  Is  breached,  the  laser's  ther- 
mal energy,  of  course,  would  ignite  the  fuel, 
thus  destroying  the  missile. 

There  Is  little  room  to  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  the  US,  knows  how 
to  provide  relatively  low-weight  thermal 
protection,  ranging  from  a  multitude  of  ma- 
terials and  techniques  used  on  reentry  vehi- 
cles of  ballistic  missiles  to  the  special  tiles 
on  the  Space  Shuttle.  The  difference  In 
power  and  dwell-tlme  required  to  destroy  an 
"easy  mark,"  such  as  an  unshielded  liquid 
missile,  compared  to  what  It  takes  to  evapo- 
rate a  target  that  incorporates  passive  coun- 
termeasures. Is  vast.  Military  planners  In 
this  country,  of  course,  believe  that  any  US 
SBL-BMD  system  must  be  based  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  its  targets,  the  Soviet  ballis- 
tic missile  forces,  eventually  will  incorporate 
laser  countermeasures.  The  size  of  the 
mirror  of  the  weapon.  Its  orbital  altitude 
(and  thus  the  approximate  distance  from 
the  target),  and  the  number  of  space  battle 
stations  required  to  provide  around-the- 
clock  coverage  of  the  Soviet  launch  sites  are 
all  affected  by  whether  or  not  the  system 
has  the  ability  to  destroy  thermally  protect- 
ed targets. 

This  factor,  along  with  other,  equally 
weighty  considerations,  would  seem  to  pre- 
clude deployment  of  SBL-BMD  systems  at 
geostationary  altitude  (about  36,000  kilome- 
ters). At  such  an  altitude,  the  system  would 
be  overhead  at  a  specific  point  of  the  globe 
at  all  times  and  have  an  extremely  wide 
range  of  view.  In  turn,  this  condition  would 
reduce  the  number  of  systems  required  to 
provide  constant  coverage  of  Soviet  ICBM 
fields. 

Conversely,  deployment  of  such  a  system 
at  low  orbital  altitude  requires  a  constella- 
tion of  laser  battle  stations— probably  eight- 
een as  a  minimum  but  possibly  a  far  greater 
number— to  provide  around-the-clock  cover- 
age of  the  Soviet  ICBM  launch  sites.  Fur- 
ther, since  the  battle  stations  circle  the 
globe  approximately  once  very  ninety  min- 
utes, only  two  or  three,  depending  on  their 
altitude,  can  provide  coverage  of  Soviet  ter- 
ritory at  a  given  time.  A  Soviet  preemptive 
attack,  therefore,  can  be  confined  to  the  few 
SBL-BMD  systems  providing  coverage  of 
the  launch  sites  during  the  period  of  a 
planned  Soviet  ICBM  launch. 

The  rotational  factor  Introduces  a  welter 
of  other  complications.  Assuming  that 
about  1,400  Soviet  ICBM  silos— the  current 
Inventory— must  be  covered  at  all  times, 
each  one  of  the  two  or  three  battle  stations 
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positioned  above  them  at  a  given  moment 
has  to  be  able  to  destroy  several  hundred  in- 
dividual missiles  within  a  period  of  less  than 
twenty  minutes.  The  length  of  this 
"window"  is  determined  by  the  need  to  de- 
stroy the  ICBMs  before  they  can  release 
their  MIRVed  warheads  and.  of  course, 
before  the  Individual  laser  weapons  have 
moved  too  far  away  from  their  targets. 

The  command  and  control  problem  that 
results  is  colossal.  Presumably,  the  Individ- 
ual battle  stations  will  have  to  be  prepro- 
grammed to  monitor  several  hundred  known 
Soviet  ICBM  silos,  and.  upon  detection  of 
launches,  to  attack  the  missiles  In  flight. 
Almost  certainly,  the  target  list  stored  In 
the  battle  station's  computer  will  have  to  be 
updated  several  times  over  the  lifespan  of  a 
particular  weapon.  Also,  targets  will  have  to 
be  ""handed  over"  from  one  SBL-BMD 
system  to  another  as  these  weapons  move  in 
and  out  of  the  "battle  zone." 

Whether  or  not  future  administrations 
wUl  be  willing  to  entrust  such  llfe-and-death 
decisions  as  attacking  Soviet  ballistic  mis- 
siles to  '"robots"  in  space  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  requirement  for  a  manned  command 
post  in  space,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
stress  further  the  technological  and  engi- 
neering challenges  associated  with  SBL- 
BMD  and  vastly  Increase  costs.  P^irther. 
mobile  ICBMs  and  IRBMs  (Intermediate- 
range  ballistic  missiles,  such  as  the  Soviet 
SS-20S)  almost  certainly  are  beyond  the  ken 
of  SBL-BMD.  even  though  by  the  year  2000 
and  beyond  when  laser  wea[>ons  of  this  type 
might  become  feasible,  mobility  of  one  kind 
or  another  almost  certainly  will  have  been 
added  to  aU  ballistic  missiles. 

THE  DECK  IS  STACKED  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  OFFENSE 

The  small  segment  of  a  constellation  of 
SBL-BMD  satellites  that  matters  during  the 
decisive  phase  of  a  laser  vs.  ICBM  battle  Is 
subject  to  a  wide  range  of  antlsatellite  meas- 
ures. They  run  the  gamut  from  nuclear  and 
conventional  Interceptor  attacks,  ""space 
mines."  and  decoy  missiles,  to  countermeas- 
ures that  disable  the  command  and  control 
or  pointing  elements  of  the  laser  weapons  as 
well  as  attack  bv  ground-based  lasers. 

Most  HEL  experts  believe  that  SBL-BMD 
satellites  can  be  put  out  of  commission  with- 
out need  to  resort  to  exotic  technologies; 
current  ASAT  approaches— especially  the 
US  combination  of  high-flying  aircraft  and 
solid-propeUant  boosters  that  strew  shrap- 
nel-llke  matter  Into  the  path  of  targets- 
seems  more  than  adequate. 

The  US  ASAT  that  Is  being  developed  by 
the  Air  Force  will  use  P-15  Eagle  aircraft  to 
release  modified  SRAMs  (short-range  attack 
missiles)  at  high  altitude.  The  SRAM  boost- 
er. In  turn,  uses  a  miniature  homing  device 
to  release  a  cloud  of  ""buckshot"  Into  a  coun- 
terorblt  that  causes  collision  with  the  target 
at  extremely  high  velocities. 

There  are  many  advantages  that  accrue  to 
this  approach  to  the  ASAT  mission,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  relatively  low  c»st,  oper- 
ational flexibility,  and  easy  proliferation. 
SBL-BMD  satellites  are  considered  to  be 
ideal  targets  for  this  type  of  ASAT.  Not 
only  are  the  laser  battle  stations  bulky  and 
in  a  fixed  orbit  but  they  Include  an  extreme- 
ly fragile  and  large  mirror.  The  diameter  of 
the  latter  probably  will  be  In  the  thirty- 
meter  range,  thus  making  it  an  easy  prey 
for  the  ASAT's  buckshot.  At  the  same  time, 
the  SBL-BMD  weapon  probably  will  be  inef- 
fective against  the  shrapnel  cloud— which 
radiates  no  energy  and  thus  is  hard  to 
detect— in  terms  of  self-defense,  assuming 
that  the  system  can  be  provided  with  such 
an  ancillary  capability  In  the  first  place. 
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The  system's  vulnerability  to  ASAT  at- 
tacks. Incidentally,  would  not  be  ameliorat- 
ed even  if  one  resorts  to  such  "far-out  con- 
cepts" as  using  huge  ground-based  lasers 
that  beam  their  energy  at  space-based 
mirror  systems  that  in  turn  focus  the 
energy  on  the  target. 

It  can  be  argued  also  that  an  SBL-BMD 
satellite  overflying  the  Soviet  Union  eventu- 
ally wHl  be  extremely  vulnerable  to  attack 
by  ground-based  Soviet  lasers.  While  the 
space  laser  has  only  a  second  or  so  to  dis- 
able a  given  Soviet  ICBM,  the  Soviet 
ground-based  laser  has  several  minutes  to 
find,  track,  and  attack  the  US  SBL-BMD. 

Lastly,  detonation  of  a  high-yield  nuclear 
device  even  at  considerable  distance  from  a 
laser  battle  station  Is  likely  to  put  the  latter 
out  of  commission. 

POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  RAMIFICATIONS 

A  US  commitment  at  this  time  to  a  mas- 
sive SBL-BMD  development  program  might 
provide  an  emotional  "high"  for  the  nation- 
al psyche  and  cause  discomfiture  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  But.  in  the  view  of  many  Air 
Force  and  other  Pentagon  analysts.  Its  tran- 
sient, mainly  propagandistic  advantages 
would  not  compensate  for  the  ensuing  dis- 
advantages. Primary  here  Is  the  fact  that  it 
would  take  about  $10  billion  in  R  <&  D 
money  to  develop  and  "fly"  a  single  proto- 
tyiJe.  Premature  Investments  of  this  magni- 
tude In  a  technology  that  most  experts  con- 
sider not  yet  ready  for  full-scale  exploita- 
tion might  sound  the  death  knell  for  the  de- 
velopment of  such  weapon  systems  at  a 
later  time  when  their  underlying  technol- 
ogies have  reached  maturity. 

In  addition,  siphoning  off  funds  from  re- 
search and  development  In  the  strategic 
sector  obviously  would  slow  down  work  on 
unrelated  weapon  programs  that  are  ready 
for  full-scale  development. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can't  be  any 
doubt  about  pubUc  reaction  in  this  country 
if  the  Soviets  were  to  give  evidence  of 
moving  toward  SBL-BMD.  While  such  an 
eventuality  is  not  very  likely  as  long  as  the 
Soviets  don't  have  an  operational  Space 
Shuttle,  even  a  Soviet  gesture  In  this  direc- 
tion would  build  strong  political  pressures 
for  the  US  to  start  developing  such  a  system 
at  once. 

Some  defense  scientists  with  a  cynical 
bent  suggest  that  the  proper  response  would 
be  to  provide  Shuttle  astronauts  with  a 
smaU  laser  and  have  them  ""zap"  a  nearby 
token  target  to  propitiate  public  opinion 
without  having  to  launch  a  program  that 
isn't  ready  for  launching.* 
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HON.  CLAIR  W.  BURGENER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.     BURGENER.     Mr.     Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 
LAnNCHiNG  REAGANOMICS- KNX  NEWSRAD 
Editorial 

As  of  today,  President  Reagan's  program 
for  economic  recovery  takes  legal  effect.  But 
KNX  wonders  if  opponents  of  the  Reagan 
plan  would  rather  be  right  than  recover. 

If  one  word  describes  the  Reagan  program 
of  budget  slashes  and  tax  cuts.  It's  contro- 
versial. Its  success  Is  anything  but  guaran- 
teed. But  the  stakes  are  so  high,  and  the  na- 
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tlon's  economic  future  so  worrisome,  that 
It's  hard  to  Imagine  anyone  actually  hoping 
for  the  program's  failure. 

That  Is,  until  you  hear  from  someone  like 
Democratic  House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill, 
who's  reportedly  enjoying  the  prospect  of 
an  economic  bellyflop.  O'Neill  recently  was 
quoted  as  saying,  while  beaming,  "I  think 
I'll  sit  on  the  sidelines  for  a  while."  What 
kind  of  loyal  opposition  does  this  country 
have,  that  hopes  to  profit  politically  from 
the  coUapse  of  a  plan  for  easing  economic 
pain? 

Tills  is  no  argument  that  the  Reagan  plan 
is  flawless.  Reaction  across  the  nation  may 
send  the  administration  back  to  the  drawing 
boards  on  a  number  of  features,  like  mili- 
tary spending.  But  short  of  wars  and  the 
1930's  great  depression,  the  current  crisis  of 
confidence  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  chal- 
lenges America  has  ever  faced.  And  to  para- 
phrase the  late  Lyndon  Johnson.  President 
Reagan  is  the  only  President  this  country's 
got.  So  why  not  a  kind  of  wartime  biparti- 
san commitment  to  restore  America's  eco- 
nomic health?  Why  not  efforts  by  both  par- 
ties' leadership  to  make  a  possibly-modified 
Reagan  plan  work?  Do  the  Democrats  really 
believe  they'll  be  richly  rewarded  in  the 
1982  elections  for  standing  on  the  sidelines 
and  booing? 

KNX  reminds  the  critics  there's  folly  and 
danger  in  yelling.  "Your  side  of  the  boat  is 
sinking."* 


PEPPER  ACHIEVEMENTS  ARE 
ACKNOWLEDGED 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  concerning  the 
monumental  achievements  of  our  dear 
friend  and  mentor,  CuitTDE  Pepper,  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  largest  newspa- 
pers in  my  Congressional  District,  the 
Daytona  Beach  Morning  Journal.  The 
editorial  was  written  on  September  11, 
1981,  in  observance  of  Claude's  81st 
birt,hday. 

As  we  all  know,  Claitde  is  universally 
recognized  for  his  crusade  on  behalf  of 
the  elderly.  What  is  sometimes  over- 
looked is  the  fact  that  Claude  Pepper 
has  championed  the  rights  of  the 
young,  the  poor,  and  civil  rights  for  all 
since  the  days  of  P.D.R.  His  great  sen- 
sitivity to  the  needs  of  the  people  has 
indeed  made  him  a  valuable  and  effec- 
tive Memljer  of  Congress,  a  true  patri- 
ot and  statesman  as  weU  as  a  loyal, 
dedicated  and  productive  servant  of 
his  constituency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  what  an 
honor  it  is  to  be  recognized  by  our 
local  newspaper  for  our  hard  work. 
However,  when  a  highly  respected 
newspaper  far  removed  from  your 
Congressional  District  devotes  an 
entire  editorial  to  expound  on  your 
virtues  and  accomplishments,  then 
you  know  that  your  efforts  have  not 
gone  unnoticed. 
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The  E>^yrtona  Beach  Morning  Jour- 
nal editoilal  which  follows  truly  cap- 
tures the  essence  of  Claude  Pia>PER's 
greatness  as  a  leader  and  warmth  as  a 
human  b<  ling.  It  represents  a  token  of 
the  great  esteem  his  colleagues,  his 
Nation  ai  d  his  State,  hold  for  the  dy- 
namic. y<iung  octogenarian  who  con- 
tinues to  "Pepper"  the  national  scene 
with  his  compassion,  honor,  intergrity 
and  force  [ul  leadership.  He  is  the  epit- 
ome of  aj  true  national  leader  and  a 
giant  aniong  the  great  who  have 
passed  ou^  way: 

[From]  the  Daytona  Beach  Morning 

Journal,  Sept.  U,  1981] 

MoRK  I%Fi>ERS  Needed  In  Washington 


Congres^nan  Claude  Pepper  is  known  as 
"Mr.  Agink"  by  his  fellow  senior  citizens 
these  days!  But  Claude  Pepper  was  fighting 
for  the  elderly  long  before  he  thought 
about  becoming  a  member  of  the  over  65 
club. 

"Senato! 
some  iron: 
been  obse 
falls  each 
man  who 
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Hoover  for  Inviting  a  black  man  to  the 
White  House  for  tea. 

A  few  years  later  as  a  freshman  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, he  was  urging  a  New  Deal  president, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  to  use  his  office  to 
push  for  legislation  which  would  establish  a 
minimum  wage,  old  age  pensions,  national 
health  insurance,  and  equal  rights.  He  also 
pushed  for  legislation  to  abolish  the  poll  tax 
which  was  levied  in  Southern  states  to  dis- 
courage blacks  from  registering  to  vote. 

A  vicious  smear  campaign  by  George 
Smathers  in  1950  temporarily  removed 
Claude  Pepper  from  the  congressional 
scene.  But  he  bounced  back.  And,  although 
most  of  his  former  allies  and  adversaries  are 
gone,  this  man  of  principle  and  Integrity 
labors  on. 

Retire?  He  said  recently  he  "just  wouldn't 
have  the  zest  for  it." 

It's  a  shame  there  aren't  more  like  Claude 
Pepper  in  Washington,  willing  to  fight  for 
those  segments  of  society  which  don't  have 
a  powerful  lobbying  voice  In  Congress.* 


'  Pepper  is  81  today.  And  there  is 
in  that  Labor  Day,  which  has 
ed  in  this  country  since  1923, 
ear  on  or  near  the  birth  date  of  a 
as  labored  over  a  52  year  span  as 
a  public  sej-vant  dedicated  to  addressing  the 
needs  of  lop  and  middle  income  workers. 

Long  bei  ore  he  became  a  senior  citizen, 
Claude  Pei  )per  was  fighting  in  Congress  for 
laws  whic!i  would  give  at  least  minimum 
health  car  ;  and  retirement  benefits  to  retir- 
ees who  hiwl  worked  a  lifetime  barely  earn- 
ing enougl  to  feed  and  house  their  families. 

It  has  b<en  said  of  Pepper  that  he  was  a 
"liberal"  a  lead  of  his  time,  and  that  he  was 
a  "liberal"  in  an  era  when  people  weren't 
suspicious  of  liberalism. 

Pepper  never  has  been  concerned  about 
labels.  He  has  been  concerned  only  about 
principles  md  convictions,  which  motivated 
him  to  ent  er  public  service  as  a  state  legisla- 
tor in  192S ,  and  prompted  him  to  seek  elec- 
tion and  s  !rve  in  Congress  for  33  years— 14 
in  the  V.i  .  Senate  from  1937  to  1951  and 
the  last  19  years  in  the  House. 

America!  is  of  all  ages,  not  just  senior  citi- 
zens, owe  a  lot  to  Claude  Dansen  Pepper. 
When  he  \  /ent  to  Washington  he  started  an 
immediate  push  for  some  kind  of  national 
health  insarance  and  a  minimum  wage.  He 
won  on  both  counts,  despite  formidable  op- 
position from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, wliich  succeeded  In  delaying  Medi- 
care for  rtany  years,  and  opposition  from 
most  Southern  congressmen  who  feared 
that  a  mir  imum  wage  law  would  lead  to  leg- 
islation oijlawing  racial  segregation. 

Pepper  Prevailed  over  the  years  because 
he  fought  for  what  he  knew  was  right. 

He's  stil  winning,  even  though  the  mood 
in  Washiigton  seems  to  be  turning  away 
from  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
over  the  yi  sars. 

As  chair  nan  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Agng,  he  has  been  challenging  pro- 
posals by  ;he  Reagan  administration  to  cut 
senior  citlserjs'  benefits.  He  has  introduced 
legislation!  which  would  help  senior  citizens 
without  ^^stroytng  the  integrity  of  the 
Social  Security  system.  His  proposals  are 
supported  by  staff  studies  and  have  been  en- 
dorsed ev^n  by  some  economists  aligned 
with  the  F  eagan  administration. 

When  Pppper  takes  a  position  on  an  issue 
it  doesn'tjmatter  to  him  whether  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  1  lepublican  is  in  the  White  House. 
He  lost  his  seat  in  the  Florida  House  after 
only  one  term  because  he  voted  against  a 
resolution  which  condemned  Mrs.  Herbert 


MARKS  SUPPORTS  THE  POOD 
AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1981  (H.R.  3603) 


HON.  MARC  L  MARKS 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUl  be 
necessarily  absent  when  the  vote  on 
final  passage  of  H.R.  3603  takes  place. 
Were  it  possible  for  me  to  be  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye."« 


NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS 
WEEK 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  call  attention  to  the 
observance  of  National  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Week,  October  18-24. 

In  a  proclamation  noting  congres- 
sional designation  of  National  Forest 
Products  Week,  President  Reagan 
called  attention  to  the  vital  role  that 
forests  play  in  maintaining  a  healthy 
economy  in  the  United  States. 

The  President  noted  that  more  than 
3  million  Americans  are  employed  in 
wood-dependent  occupations,  and  that 
their  combined  production  is  valued  at 
about  $100  million  each  year. 

The  proclamation  continued: 

The  contribution  forests  must  make  to 
our  nation's  welfare  will  remain  just  as 
great  in  the  years  ahead  as  in  the  past.  To 
meet  the  needs  of  the  future,  our  forests 
must  benefit  from  effective  timber  manage- 
ment and  from  continuing  research  to  find 
better  ways  to  utilize  forest  products.  Im- 
proved wood  growth  and  usage  will  make 
more  wood  products  available  at  affordable 
prices  while  helping  to  stimulate  our  entire 
economy. 

With  wise  forest  management,  the 
demands  of  aesthetics  and  economics 
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will  remain  compatible,  the  President 
said. 

For  myself,  I  would  add  that  not 
only  does  the  wood  and  fiber  industry 
provide  employment  for  millions  of 
Americans,  it  also  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est—perhaps the  largest— user  of  our 
railroad  transportation  system,  and  a 
large  user  of  the  trucking  system  also. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  as  we  mark 
Forest  Products  Industry  Week  this 
year,  the  forest  industry  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  slump.  This  is  due  to 
the  disastrous  drop  in  homebuildlng 
across  the  country— due  in  turn  to 
high  interest  rates. 

The  forest  products  industry  be- 
lieves that  current  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates  will  only  postpone, 
not  stop,  the  demand  for  houusing— 
which  is  wood's  principal  market.  The 
longer  the  slump  In  homebuildlng  con- 
tinues, the  greater  will  be  the  backlog 
for  new  housing  by  the  public.  Hous- 
ing prices  will  become  even  more  infla- 
tionary unless  the  supply  of  new 
homes  is  increased. 

Further  cuts  In  Federal  spending 
and  balancing  of  the  budget  will  bring 
down  interest  rates.  Housing  then  will 
revive,  and  perhaps  even  boom,  bring- 
ing with  it  renewed  prosperity  not 
only  for  the  homebuildlng  Industry 
but  for  wood  products  and  all  other 
suppliers  of  building  materials. 

These  reflections  should  be  empha- 
sized as  we  mark  1981  National  Forest 
Products  Week  in  appropriate  observ- 
ances across  the  country.* 
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U.N.  PRINCIPLE  (SO-CALLED) 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

or  iixiNois 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  recently  came  across  an  article 
that  points  to  the  blatant  hypocrisy 
that  all  too  often  is  evident  in  U.N.  ac- 
tions. Because  of  the  extensive  com- 
mitment of  American  funds  to  this 
international  organization,  I  wanted  to 
share  this  informative  and  interesting 
article  with  my  colleagues. 

The  articles  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  9.  1981] 

U.N.  Principle  (So-Calledi 

(By  C.  D.  Rawicz) 

When  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly met  recently  to  consider  South  Africa's 
refusal  to  grant  Namibia  (South-West 
Africa)  independence,  it  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  eject  from  the  session  the  one  coun- 
try without  whose  cooperation  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  Namibia  is  improbable.  Not 
only  was  South  Africa  not  allowed  to  speak, 
but  also  the  credentials  of  its  delegates  were 
rejected  on  the  grounds  that  the  delegates 
did  not  represent  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. Then,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  credentials 
of  the  Pol  Pot  "regime"  of  Cambodia  were 
accepted  by  the  same  credentials  committee. 
Many  countries  that  denied  South  Africa 


the  right  to  speak  vote  routinely  to  seat  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  on  the 
grounds  that  a  Middle  East  settlement  is  im- 
possible without  its  participation.  Why 
doesn't  the  same  logic  apply  to  Southern 
Africa? 

There  is  little  chance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' destroying  either  South  Africa  or 
Israel.  There  is  a  real  danger,  however,  that 
the  issues  of  the  Palestinians  and  apartheid 
may  destroy  the  United  Nations. 

Tlie  Charter  lays  out  a  series  of  neutral 
principles  intended  as  a  yardstick  for  na- 
tional and  international  conduct.  All 
member  states  agree  to  act  in  accordance 
with  them.  Abuse  of  i>olitical  prisoners;  sup- 
pression of  dissent;  economic  and  social  in- 
equality on  grounds  of  race,  sex,  language 
or  religion;  the  use  of  armed  force  against 
another  state  all  violate  Charter  principles. 
But  to  apply  the  principles  to  some  and  not 
to  others  is  discriminatory,  just  as  it  is  dis- 
criminatory to  endow  some  with  rights  and 
deny  them  to  others. 

The  Assembly,  in  singling  out  Israel  and 
South  Africa,  is  pursuing  not  principles  but 
scapegoats.  Without  a  coherent  statement 
of  reasons  for  action,  a  scapegoat  may  be 
eliminated  without  advancing  principle.  The 
removal  of  the  Shah  did  not  stop  the  taking 
of  political  prisoners,  free  the  press,  or  en- 
hance the  civil  liberties  of  the  people  of 
Iran.  The  disappearance  of  Israel  will-  not 
necessarily  house  or  employ  the  PaJestin- 
lans  or  solve  the  region's  intricate  problems. 
The  collapse  of  the  white-minority  Govern- 
ment in  South  Africa  wUl  not  necessarily 
put  an  end  to  racism  or  guarantee  regular 
elections. 

More  than  10  million  refugees,  half  of 
them  in  Africa,  are  deprived  of  a  homeland. 
Two  resolutions  of  the  last  regular  General 
Assembly  took  note  of  this,  and  urged  "du- 
rable and  speedy  solutions."  At  least  13  res- 
olutions were  devoted  to  one  group  of  refu- 
gees, the  Palestinians.  One  contained  an 
annex  listing  their  Inalienable  Rights:  Pal- 
estinians have  the  Right  to  Return,  and  to 
Self-Determtnation,  National  Independence, 
and  Sovereignty.  If  the  Rwandan,  Cambodi- 
an, Ugandan,  Eritrean,  Vietnamese  and  all 
refugees  enjoy  similar  inalienable  rights, 
these  were  not  invoked.  F>alestlnians  have 
special  rights  not  because  they  are  displaced 
but  because  they  are  displaced  by  Israel. 

Many  member  states  violate  provisions  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
A  number  practice  torture,  deny  habeas 
corpus,  and  summarily  execute  their  citi- 
zens. Several  governments  are  at  war  with 
sections  of  their  populations  who  feel  inad- 
equately represented  by  the  regime.  Others 
send  mUit&iy  forces  into  neighboring  coun- 
tries. 

The  last  General  Assembly  devoted  mildly 
worded  resolutions  each  to  Cambodia,  Af- 
ghanistan, El  Salvador,  Lebanon,  Uganda, 
Chad  and  other  embattled  countries. 
"Grave  violations  of  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms"  in  some  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  were  deplored.  But  more  than 
25  resolutions  denounced  in  detail  South  Af- 
rica's policies,  trading  partners,  economics, 
and  investors.  By  an  overwhelming  majori- 
ty, the  Assembly  reaffirmed  "the  legitimacy 
of  the  struggle  of  the  oppressed  people  of 
South  Africa  and  their  national  liberation 
movement  by  aU  available  means,  including 
armed  struggle."  No  other  country  came  in 
for  such  scrutiny.  Armed  struggle  is  sanc- 
tioned not  because  human  rights  are  denied 
but  because  they  are  denied  by  South 
Africa. 

The  Palestinians  enjoy,  in  the  Secretariat, 
a  Special  Unit  on  Palestinian  Rights.  But 
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other  refugees  are  generally  treated  as  "hu- 
manitarian affairs."  A  Special  Unit  on 
Apartheid  promotes  the  cause  of  South  Af- 
rican national-liberation  movements.  United 
Nations  radio  broadcasts  daily  into  South 
Africa  in  six  local  languages.  A  Convention 
on  the  Suppression  and  Punishment  of  the 
CMme  of  Apartheid  endorses  compilation  of 
a  blacklist  of  collaborators.  By  definition 
there  can  be  only  one  criminal,  since  only 
one  country  practices  apartheid,  whereas 
many  countries,  legally  or  illegally,  practice 
many  kinds  of  discrimination. 

It  is  convenient  to  define  racism  as  some- 
thing that  happens  in  South  Africa  and  self- 
determination  as  something  that  Israel 
denies.  Neutral  principles  are  not  necessari- 
ly convenient,  or  even  expedient.  The  ex- 
travagance of  the  rhetoric,  the  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  time  and  resources  spent 
on  these  two  issues,  may  damage  the  United 
Nations  more  than  the  evils  attacked.* 


ANWAR  SADAT 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
today  to  share  with  you  the  brief  work 
of  one  of  my  constituents,  a  multita- 
lented  man  named  James  Stafford 
who  resides  in  the  community  of 
Auburn.  N.Y. 

Mr.  Stafford  is  a  highly  respected 
lawyer  and  community  figure.  He  is 
also,  as  the  following  will  demonstrate, 
an  accomplished  poet  and  a  man  who 
reflects  the  kind  of  sensitivity  toward 
the  (X)urse  of  human  events  that  we 
would  like  to  encourage  in  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  this 
Congress  and  virtually  every  peace- 
loving  person  in  the  world  felt  the  loss 
of  a  friend  on  the  recent  tragic  death 
of  Egypt's  President  Anwar  Sadat.  Mr. 
Stafford  penned  the  following  brief 
epitaph  which  I  today  commend  to 
your  reading: 

Sadat 
Not  with  swords  flashing 
Nor  tumult  now  that  he  is  gone. 
But  with  the  aim  to  do  one  thing  well. 
To  live  that  his  light  might  shine  on; 
To  bear  his  cross  to  Calvary, 
Like  the  Christ  that  went  before. 
To  be  the  pilot  at  the  helm. 
When  the  great  ship  sinks  within  the  storm. 
He  was  ready  for  the  summons. 
Without  a  murmer  he  obeyed. 
He's  fought  the  great  fight. 
And  darkness  found  him  unafraid!* 
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VOTE    NO    AGAINST    THE    MOF- 
FETT-MARKEY  AMENDMENT 

TO  DELETE  BIPARTISAN  LI- 
CENSING REFORMS  IN  THE 
NRC  BILL.  H.R.  2330 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  MOBTH  CAROLXNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
authorization  bill.  H.R.  2330.  reaches 
the  House  floor,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  "Yes"  for  the  bipartisan  licens- 
ing reforms  it  contains,  and  to  vote 
"No"  against  the  amendment  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mof- 
FETT)  intends  to  offer  to  delete  those 
reforms. 

Tliese  important  licensing  reforms 
are  decidedly  proconsumer  and  anti- 
inflation.  The  bipartisan  reforms 
would  assist  the  NRC  In  reducing  its 
backlog  of  licensing  cases  over  the 
next  2  years,  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  full  safety  and  environ- 
mental protection.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues,  the  following  is  a  point- 
by-point  critique  of  the  Moffett- 
Markey  amendment: 

First,  the  bipartisan  compromise  li- 
censing reforms  are  needed  to  reduce 
the  temporary  licensing  backlog  at  the 
NRC  and  will  save  electric  consumers 
over  $1  billion  in  replacement  power 
costs  and  63  months  of  licensing 
delays  at  11  completed  powerplants  by 
the  end  of  1983,  according  to  the  Sep- 
tember 1981  report  of  the  Utility  Data 
Institute. 

Second,  the  licensing  reforms  are  en- 
dorsed by  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mrs.  Bouquaro,  Mr.  Lujan, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  and  Mr.  Brothill  and 
supported  by  over  10  days  of  hearings 
and  consideration  in  both  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Third,  NRC  has  requested  tempo- 
rary authority  to  issue  temporary  op- 
erating licenses  in  order  to  reduce  the 
licensing  backlog. 

Fourth,  NRC  is  facing  an  extraordi- 
nary operating  license  .  workload. 
During  1982  alone,  17  plants  wiU  be 
ready  to  begin  operation.  To  date  this 
year,  NRC  has  issued  only  four  operat- 
ing licenses,  and  it  never  in  its  entire 
existence  has  issued  more  than  six  op- 
erating licenses  in  any  1  year.  Experi- 
ence, commonsense  smd  the  d(x;imien- 
tation  before  the  committees  of  juris- 
diction make  clear  that  without  the 
temporary  operating  authority  some 
of  these  17  plants  wUl  stand  idle  with 
the  costs  of  delay  to  the  utilities  and 
their  ratepayers  running  to  billions  of 
dollars. 

Fifth,  the  bill  authorizes  NRC  to 
issue  temporary  operating  licenses 
only  where  environmental  and  safety 
reviews  have  been  completed,  such  as 
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EIS,  Staf^  Safety  Evaluation  Report, 
and  Advi  ory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Saf eguarc  s  Report. 

Sixth,  under  the  bUl,  If  licensing 
delays  do  not  occur,  NRC  does  not 
have  to  litsue  temporary  operating  li- 
censes—np  right  to  a  temporary  oper- 
ating license  Is  created. 

Seventh,  under  the  bill,  temporary 
operating  licenses  aire  initially  limited 
to  fuel  loftdlng  and  low-power  testing, 
and  NRG  may  limit  the  licenses  to 
such  conditions,  duration  and  terms  as 
it  deems  recessary. 

Eighth,  under  the  till,  temporary  op- 
erating 1  censes  may  not  be  issued 
before  pu  olic  participation  on  the  EIS 
is  completed.  In  addition,  public  hear- 
ings are  held  on  the  construction 
permit,  which  is  Issued  prior  to  final 
operating]  license. 

Ninth,  this  compromise  bill  already 
includes  janguage  on  State  consulta- 
tion on  lifcense  amendments  similar  to 
an  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mof- 
FETT  in  coinmittee. 

Tenth,  {according  to  the  bipartisan 
Nuclear  Safety  Oversight  Committee, 
chaired  by  Gov.  Bruce  Babbitt  of  Ari- 
zona auio  appointed  by  President 
Carter,  iuclear  licensing  reform  is 
needed  because  "we  believe  the  operat- 
ing licerie  hearing  has  proliferated 
into  a  process  dominated  by  issues  not 
related  th  safety  and  by  redundant 
Issues  *  f  ••  There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  operating  license  hearings 
have  become  protracted  proceedings  in 
which  ndn-safety  related  •  '  •  issues 
are  extansively  considered  and  in 
which  many  issues  are  litigated  that 
should  have  been  raised  and  decided 
at  the  construction  permit  hearing." 

Elevenwi.  a  new  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  staff  report  says  that  pro- 
liferating ,  uncoordinated  agency  edicts 
may  be  having  a  "negative  impact"  on 
reactor  s  Lf ety.  The  report,  based  on  a 
survey  o  managers  and  operators  at 
12  utilitiiis  says,  "the  pace  and  nature 
of  regulJtory  actions  have  created  a 
potential  safety  problem  of  unknown 
dimensiois."  Utility  employees  sur- 
veyed sai  i  the  agency  staff  seemed  un- 
aware of  the  strain  that  the  agency's 
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and  Mr.  Jeftords.  and  allows  food 
banks  to  distribute  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  to  many  needy  individuals 
around  the  Nation. 

The  Government  has  a  tremendous 
amount  of  dairy  products  in  storage 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
share  this  wealth  of  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  with  the  hungry.  A  study  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  Sep- 
tember found  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  Inventories  of 
518  pounds  of  butter,  approximately 
486  million  pounds  of  cheese,  and 
about  871  million  pounds  of  nonfat 
dry  milk. 

The  cost  of  storage  has  skyrocketed 
over  the  past  few  years.  The  Govern- 
ment could  save  some  money  by  dis- 
tributing surplus  products  to  those 
who  can  benefit  from  them.  GAO  also 
found  that  the  Government's  cost  to 
store  dairy  products  has  risen  sharply, 
totaling  over  $24  million  for  the  first  9 
months  of  fiscal  year  1981.  By  compar- 
ison, storage  costs  for  fiscal  years 
1977-80,  when  inventories  were  at 
lower  levels,  averaged  about  $11  mil- 
lion annually. 

Thirty-eight  congressional  districts 
around  the  country  have  a  major  food 
bank  in  operation.  In  my  district — the 
First  Congressional  District  in 
Oregon— the  Tri-County  Community 
Council  Pood  Bank  in  Portland  works 
actively  to  serve  as  many  individuals 
as  possible  and  to  meet  their  nutri- 
tional needs.  It  distributes  70,000 
pounds  of  food  per  month  to  15,000  in- 
dividuals. 

This  amendment  will  not  only  save 
the  Federal  Government  money  but  It 
will  be  helping  millions  whose  health 
and  well-being  are  affected  by  the 
budget  cuts  in  nutrition  programs.* 
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HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  TH*  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  AjCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  add  m  y  support  for  the  amendment 
passed  b/  the  House  this  week  which 
provides  ^or  the  distribution  of  surplus 
dairy  products  to  food  banks.  It  was 
introduced  by  my  colleagues  Mr.  Pease 


ST.  MARY  OF  THE  ANGEI^ 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
week  is  the  88th  anniversary  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Angels  Home  on  Convent 
Road,  Syosset,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  this  fine  institution  dedicated  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  youths  In  need  of 
structure  and  supervision. 

St.  Mary  of  the  Angels  today  pro- 
vides a  home  for  72  troubled  youths, 
ranging  in  age  from  10  to  21.  St. 
Mary's  accepts  youths  of  all  races  and 
religions  and  operates  on  a  nonprofit 
status.  Perhaps  the  one  word  that 
most  clearly  summarizes  the  work  ac- 
complished by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
and  the  lay  staff  of  St.  Mary's  is  "re- 
habllitatlon"— a  rehabilitation  that 
works  because  it  is  administered  with 
skill,  care,  love,  and  understanding.  St. 
Mary's  believes  that  every  youngster 
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deserves  a  second  chance  to  grow  up 
well  and  its  programs  reflect  that 
credo. 

The  extensive  treatment  program  in- 
cludes diagnostic  evaluation  at  intake, 
psychological  and  psychiatric  care, 
academic,  occupational  sind  religious 
training,  social  work  family  interven- 
tion, medical  and  health  care,  and  rec- 
reational experiences.  All  these  are 
provided  in  group  living  situations, 
and  coordinated  by  the  child's  treat- 
ment team.  Children  graduate  from 
the  campus  elementary  school,  PS 
77K,  or  local  high  schools.  St.  Mary's 
stood  proud  this  year  as  one  of  its 
alumni,  who  recently  embarked  on  a 
college  education,  addressed  the 
campus  graduates.  He  was  a  young 
man  who  had  spent  6  years  as  a  resi- 
dent of  St.  Mary's.  He  Is  currently  a 
member  of  the  police  force  In  Con- 
necticut, grateful  for  the  concern  that 
helped  him  reshape  his  life  and  eager 
to  share  his  reminiscences  and  success 
with  today's  alumni. 

Dovetailing  with  St.  Mary's  educa- 
tional/vocational program  Is  Its  foster 
family  program.  Approximately  20 
families  now  care  for  children  in  their 
homes.  This  program  offers  young- 
sters who  no  longer  need  the  structure 
of  St.  Mary's  on-campus  residence  and 
who  cannot  return  home,  the  opportu- 
nity to  live  in  a  family  unit.  It  also  en- 
ables brothers  and  sisters  to  be  reunit- 
ed. 

An  active  social  service  department, 
which  provides  supervised  experience 
to  interns  from  Adelphl  University 
School  of  Social  Work  channels  Its  ef- 
forts Into  providing  permanency  wher- 
ever possible  to  the  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren referred  to  St.  Mary  of  the 
Angels. 

Expanding  its  vital  clinical  services, 
St.  Mary's  recently  launched  an  in- 
ternship program  with  Hofstra  Uni- 
versity in  Hempstead  and  Adelphl  Uni- 
versity In  Garden  City.  With  this  addi- 
tional staff  of  doctoral  candidates  in 
psychology,  the  staff  Is  able  to  in- 
crease Individual  clinical  care  and  to 
offer  staff  more  consultation  hours. 
Participation  in  team  treatment  rec- 
ommendations continue  as  part  of  St. 
Mary's  clinical  service  delivery  to  chil- 
dren in  the  home's  care. 

A  family  living  program  functions  as 
a  guide  to  both  student  and  staff  in 
the  sensitive  areas  of  group  living,  sex 
education,  and  mental  and  physical 
health.  This  program  is  a  key  compo- 
nent to  St.  Mary's  regular  medical 
services. 

This  year  was  highlighted  by  a  com- 
plete renovation  of  the  residence 
living  quarters,  one  unit  of  which  was 
severely  damaged  when  a  fire,  causing 
over  $100,000  in  damages  and  the  loss 
of  nearly  $3,000  a  week  in  Government 
aid,  roared  through  the  complex.  Stu- 
dents   aided    in    the    repairs,    thus 
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making  them  feel  a  keen  responsibility 
in  restoring  their  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  St.  Mary  of  the 
Angels  looks  toward  the  future,  ever 
present  Is  the  need  for  funds  to  con- 
tinue this  vital  work.  The  public 
should  also  be  aware  that  St.  Mary's  Is 
seeking  foster  homes  and  adoptive 
homes,  and  couples  to  care  for  young 
boys  as  surrogate  parents  in  group 
homes.  There  Is  an  ever-present  need 
for  dedicated,  committed  people  to 
add  their  own  stone  in  the  building  of 
a  good  foundation  for  these  young 
people.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  AL  JORDAN 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  night  I  will  be  paying  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Al  Jordan,  president  of  the 
Iowa  Credit  Union  League,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement.  Several  of  his 
friends  will  be  joining  him  to  salute 
his  many  accomplishment. 

A.  W.  (Al)  Jordan  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Iowa  Credit  Union  League  Febru- 
ary 1,  1953,  as  a  field  representative. 
In  March  1954,  he  was  named  manag- 
ing director  and  In  a  restructuring  of 
the  league,  the  title  was  changed  to 
president. 

This  first  Involvement  in  credit 
unions  was  as  a  member  of  Western 
Union  Employees  Credit  Union.  Des 
Moines,  where  he  served  as  volunteer 
treasurer  when  the  credit  union  was 
organized  in  1938. 

Prior  to  joining  the  league  staff,  Mr. 
Jordon  served  on  the  league's  board  of 
directors  for  the  period  1948-53  and 
his  service  on  the  board  included  two 
terms  as  first  vice  president. 

At  the  Iowa  League  Mr.  Jordan  has 
been  responsible  for  implementing  a 
number  of  programs  and  services.  He 
was  among  the  first  credit  union  lead- 
ers in  the  Nation  to  recognize  the  ben- 
efits of  electronic  data  processing  of 
member  accounts.  Through  its  league 
data  services,  the  Iowa  League  now 
handles  data  processing  for  210  Iowa 
credit  unions  and  for  a  numljer  of  Mid- 
western and  Western  State  leagues. 

Mr.  Jordan  has  served  as  spokesman 
for  credit  unions  before  the  Iowa  legis- 
lature. During  his  tenure,  the  league 
has  instituted  such  services  as  data 
processing,  a  corporation  providing 
collection  services,  a  marketing  serv- 
ice, a  statewide  advertising  program, 
and  chartering  of  the  Iowa  League 
Corporate  Central  Credit  Union, 
Iowa's  interface  with  the  financial 
system. 

He  serves  on  the  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retired  Credit 
Union  People  and  has  served  on  sever- 
al   committees    of    the    credit    union 
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movement's  national  trade  association, 
the  Credit  Union  National  Association. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
Credit  Union  League  Executives 
(ACULE)  and  In  1978  participated  in 
an  ACULE-sponsored  trip  to  Europe  to 
study  the  European  banking  system. 

Mr.  Jordan  is  a  charter  member  of 
the  Iowa  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, presently  serving  on  its  board  of 
directors,  a  trustee  of  Windsor  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  a  25-year  member 
of  the  Lions  Club.  He  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Greater  Des  Moines 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  re- 
cently appointed  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Iowa  Business  Growth  Co.,  a 
corporation  organized  to  promote  and 
assist  the  growth  of  small  business.  He 
serving  along  with  executives  of  the 
banking  and  finance  industry  as  well 
as  associations,  law,  insurance,  and  the 
Iowa  Development  Commission.  Mr. 
Jordan  is  the  credit  union  representa- 
tive on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Iowa  Automated  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation. 

When  Mr.  Jordan  joined  the  Iowa 
Credit  Union  League  in  March  1953, 
there  were  249  credit  unions  in  the 
State  with  total  assets  of  $22.1  million. 
Iowa  credit  unions  ended  1980,  the 
50th  year  of  league  operations,  with 
373  credit  unions  serving  485,000  mem- 
bers and  total  assets  of  $678  million. 

Without  Al  Jordan,  the  Iowa  Credit 
Union  League  surely  would  not  be  the 
strong  organization  it  is  today.  He  will 
be  missed,  but  I  know  we  all  wish  him 
the  best  In  his  future  endeavors.* 


PARAQUAT  BAN  MUST  BE 
LIFTED  TO  COMBAT  CRIME  IN 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Hutto. 
in  Introducing  revised  legislation 
which  would  lift  the  present  ban  of 
U.S.  funding  of  the  most  effective  an- 
tlmarihuana  smuggling  measure  yet 
devised— the  spraying  of  paraquat  on 
overseas  marihuana  fields  before  they 
are  harvested. 

It  is  obvious  that  once  marihuana  is 
harvested,  the  ability  of  our  hard- 
pressed  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
intercept  this  multi-million-dollar  crop 
diminishes  with  every  mile  the  crop 
gets  from  Colombia,  Jamaica,  and  the 
other  overseas  sources  our  bill  is  de- 
signed to  affect. 

Our  bill  has  already.  In  effect,  been 
the  subject  of  extensive  hearings  and 
attention  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee this  year,  and  is  part  of  the 
provisions  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  not 
awaiting  House  action. 
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Because  of  the  importance  of  lifting 
the  ban  on  U.S.  funding  of  overseas 
paraquat  spraying,  particularly  in  Co- 
lombia, and  because  of  the  possibility 
that  the  foreign  aid  authorization— 
H.R.  3566— may  not  reach  the  floor 
this  year,  we  have  determined  to  offer 
the  language  already  approved  by  the 
committee  as  a  separate  bill,  and  to 
urge  prompt  congressional  action. 

In  August,  following  on  the  work  of 
the  coinmittee  in  approving  the  para- 
quat legislation,  and  the  Congress  in 
approving  participation  by  the  mili- 
tary in  tracking  and  apprehending 
narcotics  smugglers  t)efore  they  reach 
our  shores,  the  Attorney  General's 
task  force  on  violent  crime  issued  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  narcotics 
control. 

Because  the  need  for  herbicide 
spraying  was  prominently  mentioned 
in  the  antlnarcotics  section.  I  would 
like  to  quote  Recommendation  No.  16, 
at  this  point,  because  It  places  In  per- 
spective what  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
attempting  with  our  legislation: 

(Excerpt  from  Attorney  General's  tax 
force  on  violent  crime  report  concerning 
narcotics.  Recommendation  No.  16) 

The  Attorney  General  should  support  the 
Implementation  of  a  clear,  coherent  and 
consistent  enforcement  policy  with  regard 
to  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs,  reflecting 
an  unequivocal  commitment  to  combatting 
international  and  domestic  drug  trafficking 
and  including: 

(a)  a  foreign  policy  to  accomplish  the 
interdiction  and  eradication  of  illicit  drugs 
wherever  cultivated,  processed,  or  transport- 
ed; including  the  use  of  ■  responsible  herbi- 
cides domestically  and  internationally,  (em- 
phasis added) 

(b)  a  border  policy  designed  to  effectively 
detect  and  intercept  the  Illegal  importation 
of  narcotics,  including  the  use  of  military 
assistance. 

(c)  a  legislative  program  fashioned  to  sup- 
port the  enforcement  policy  and  to  improve 
the  criminal  justice  system  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready taken  a  giant  step  toward  imple- 
menting these  excellent  and  far-reach- 
ing recommendations,  and  has  already 
moved  toward  the  specific  recommen- 
dation on  herbicide  spraying.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  disputes  over  the  foreign 
aid  bill  in  general  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  hamstring  the  antlnarcotics 
efforts  we  all  agree  must  be  at  the  top 
of  our  antlcrlme  agenda. 

It  is  no  accident  that  three  of  the 
Members  introducing  this  bill  today 
are  from  Florida.  Our  State  Is  being 
literally  buried  imder  drug  money— an 
estimated  $7  billion  every  year. 

Honest  businesses  and  honest  busi- 
nessmen are  being  driven  out.  Banks 
are  being  flooded  with  so  much  drug 
money  they  must  take  3  days  to  count 
cash  from  honest  businesses,  thus  en- 
tailing further  losses  for  people  al- 
ready hard  pressed  in  today's  econo- 
my. 

And,  frankly,  political  corruption  re- 
mains   a    major    potential    problem 
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whenever  you  have  so  much  money 
concentrated  in  an  area,  and  so  many 
smuggler  willing  to  use  whatever 
means  n<  cessary— including  murder- 
to  protect  their  business. 

The  Fo-eign  Affairs  Committee  and 
subcomm  ttee  hearings  examined  the 
issue  of  the  possible  health  effects  of 
use  of  p^aquat  as  an  antimarihuana 
a  frequent  issue  raised  by 
would,  with  the  best  of  mo- 
haristring  our  antimarihuana  ef- 
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move  their  operations  from  nearby 
Mexico  to  Colombia  and  some  other 
sources  more  difficult  to  reach,  and 
Colombia  now  supplies  roughly  the 
same  percentage  of  our  imported  mari- 
huana once  supplied  by  Mexico. 

However,  unless  we  lift  the  ban  on 
U.S.  funding  of  overseas  paraquat 
spraying,  Colombia  and  other  nations 
will  continue  to  claim  they  cannot 
afford  such  operations,  and  the  smug- 
glers can  operate  with  a  free  hand. 

Having  said  that,  is  paraquat  spray- 
ing prohibitively  costly,  as  the  mari- 
huana smuggling  lobby  has  attempted 
to  claim?  No,  not  at  all,  particularly 
when  measured  against  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  taxpayer,  and  to  the  American 
people,  of  marihuana  and  drug-related 
crime. 

The  Mexican  program,  which  was 
vast  in  both  scope  and  ambition,  cost 
only  $10  million  over  10  years.  Colom- 
bia, a  far  smaller  program  in  terms  of 
territory  to  be  covered,  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  cost  more  than  Mexico. 
Claims  that  a  Colombian  paraquat- 
spraying  operation  would  cost  U.S. 
taxpayers  some  $250  million,  as  some 
press  accounts  have  indicated  from 
the  promarihuana  lobby,  are  simply 
absurd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  legislation,  which 
has  already  been  approved  by  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  as  part  of  the 
foreign  aid  authorization,  has.  we  feel, 
become  essentially  noncontroversial 
because  of  the  studies  we  have  listed 
above,  and  because  of  the  clear  con- 
sensus that  herbicide  spraying  is  the 
best— the  only— way  to  go  in  combat- 
ting marihuana  growth  and  smug- 
gling. 

We  urge  prompt  consideration  of 
this  legislation,  in  the  spirit  of  the  At- 
torney General's  task  force  on  violent 
crime  antinarcotics  recommendations, 
which  Congress  has  already  advanced 
in  such  a  timely  and  responsible  way. 

A  copy  of  our  legislation  is  presented 
for  the  Record: 

H.R.  4822 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

of  1961  to  repeal  the  prohibition  against 

the  use  of  international  narcotics  control 

assistance  funds  for  spraying  certain  her- 
bicides to  eradicate  marihuana. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (d)  of  section  481  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  rei>ealed. 

(b)(1)  Assistance  provided  from  funds  ap- 
propriated, before  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  to  carry  out  section  481  of  the  Foreign 
Assitance  Act  of  1961  may  be  made  available 
for  purposes  prohibited  by  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section  as  in  effect  immediately  before 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980  to  carry  out  section  481  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  which  were  obligated 
for  assistance  for  the  Republic  of  Columbia 
may  be  used  for  purposes  other  than  those 
set  forth  in  section  482(a)(2)  of  that  Act  as 
in  effect  immediately  before  the  enactment 
of  the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1980. 
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(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  the  extent  provided 
in  advance  in  an  appropriations  Act.  For 
such  purpose,  the  funds  described  in  those 
paragraphs  are  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  pur|K>ses  specified  in  those 
paragraphs.* 


JEWS  OF  ETHIOPIA  FACING  A 
NEW  GENOCIDE 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  situation  now  facing  the  Jews  of 
Ethiopia  is  just  beginning  to  receive 
public  attention.  The  Ethiopian  Jews 
are  suffering  under  conditions  which 
some  have  called  a  new  genocide. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  excerpts  from  a 
recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  4,  1981] 

Ethiopia's  Black  Jews.  A  Periled 

Community 

(By  Simcha  Jacobovici) 

Toronto.— Once  again.  Jews  are  victims. 
This  time,  the  Falashas.  the  black  Jews  of 
Ethiopia,  face  possible  extinction.  What  Is 
more,  few  Jews,  in  Israel  and  elsewhere, 
seem  to  care  or  will  take  action. 

In  Israel,  international  and  other  domes- 
tic matters  on  the  political  agenda  have 
overshadowed  the  Falashas'  plight.  As  a 
result,  their  fate  has  been  tied  to  bureaucra- 
tism that  apparently  is  being  covered  up.  to 
a  lacli  of  lobbyists  for  their  cause,  to  diplo- 
matic concerns,  and  to  seeming  indifference. 

The  Falashas'  latest  troubles  began  in 
1974  with  the  Marxist  revolution,  which  de- 
posed Emperor  Haile  Selassie  and  led  to 
armed  conflict— between  Ethiopia  and  So- 
mtdia.  Government  forces  and  Eritrean  se- 
cessionists. In  1975.  the  year  Israel's  Chief 
Rabbis  reaffirmed  the  Falashas'  Jewishness, 
the  new  regime,  led  by  Lieut.  Col.  Mengistu 
Haile  Mariam.  promised  land  reform  for 
feudal,  agrarian  Ethiopia,  hoping  to  win  the 
support  of  serfs  and  of  Jews,  who  had  been 
the  only  minority  denied  the  right  to  own 
land.  The  landed  aristocracy,  fearing  the 
loss  of  its  holdings  to  the  landless  Jews,  de- 
cided to  destroy  them.  Ethiopian  refugees 
report  that  Falashas  are  being  murdered, 
raped  and  sold  into  slavery.  Through  forced 
conversion,  dispersal,  hunger,  disease  and  vi- 
olence, the  number  of  Falashas  has  been  re- 
duced to  fewer  than  10,000,  from  some 
28,000  In  1975. 

About  two  million  Ethipians  have  fled  to 
refugee  camps  in  Djibouti.  Somalia,  and  the 
Sudan,  where  many  die  from  malnutrition 
and  hunger-related  diseases.  According  to 
refugees  I  have  interviewed,  and  a  report  by 
the  Canadian  Association  for  Ethiopian 
Jews,  amid  all  this  suffering,  landowners 
who  resist  the  regime  have  resurrected  su- 
perstitions: It  Is  the  Falashas'  "evil  eye" 
that  Is  causing  all  the  calamities.  Refugees, 
seeking  scapegoats  for  their  misery,  have 
turned  against  the  Falashas.  Jewish  and 
non-Jewish  refugees  arriving  In  the  West  In 
recent  months  report  that  while  Ethiopian 
forces  have  gained  increasing  control  over 
the  rebellious  provinces  and  have  begun  to 
prevent  rampant  killing,  they  have  stepped 
up    antl-ethnlc.    especially    "anti-Zionist." 
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policies.  Jews  have  been  arrested  for  practic- 
ing religious  rituals,  security  forces  intimi- 
date villagers  by  searching  for  "Zionist 
agents,"  and  40  Jewish  communal  workers 
and  teachers  are  In  prison. 

A  British  doctor.  Isaac  Gottlieb,  who  has 
visited  the  Falashas  numerous  times,  told 
me  that  In  Ethiopia  "it  seems  that  everyone 
belongs  to  one  side  or  another.  The  Jews  are 
supported  by  no  one.  They  are  caught  In  a 
deadly  crossfire  and  are  the  targets  of  vi- 
cious attacks."  Secrecy  continues  to  shroud 
the  Falashas'  fate.  In  September  1979, 
Ylgael  Yadln,  then  Deputy  Prime  Minister, 
told  me  that  secrecy  was  necessary  to 
ensure  success  for  rescue  efforts.  Earlier,  In 
January,  the  few  Falashas  In  Israel  had 
demonstrated  against  the  secrecy  policy  and 
what  they  said  was  Government  Inaction. 
From  March  to  May  1979.  the  North  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Students'  Network  sponsored  a 
speaking  tour  for  Zacharlus  Yona.  an  Ethio- 
pian Jew.  These  two  events,  and  the  publici- 
ty they  generated,  forced  the  first  public 
Knesset  debate  on  the  Falashas,  on  Nov.  14. 
1979.  Critics  of  the  rescue  program  argued 
that  secrecy  had  yielded  almost  no  results, 
that  time  was  running  out.  Advocates  of 
publicity  won  the  day.  The  Knesset  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  that  "the  Gov- 
ernment .  .  .  should  not  keep  silent  but 
should  .  .  .  [help]  our  Jewish  brothers  from 
Ethiopia."  The  Jerusalem  Post,  on  Oct.  30. 
1979,  said  In  an  editorial:  "The  Falashas  .  .  . 
have  been  neglected.  And  that  neglect  must 
be  considered  mortal."  Finally,  In  November 

1979.  Mr.  Begin  established  an  Intermlnls- 
terlal  committee  to  study  rescue  options.  In 

1980.  665  Falashas  were  rescued,  compared 
with  only  five  In  the  two  preceding  years. 
Overall,  there  are  about  1,300  In  Israel. 

Graenum  Berger  of  Pelham,  N.Y.,  past 
president  of  the  American  Association  for 
Ethiopian  Jews,  argues  that  present  rescue 
efforts  are  "meager"  and  that  "the  whole 
program  of  saving  this  politically  helpless 
community  has  been  attended  by  too  much 
secrecy." 

This  year.  3,000  to  4.000  African  refugees 
could  go  to  America;  it  seems  this  quota  will 
not  be  met  and  that  visas  wlU  go  unused. 

As  a  relief  worker  who  had  been  In  Ethi- 
opia told  me:  Incredible  as  It  seems.  Ethio- 
pian Jewry  is  vanishing  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  pays  little  attention.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  GREGG 
RESEARCH  BILL 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  introducing  legislation 
with  my  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire which  addresses  one  of  our  most 
pressing  and  potentially  devastating 
envoronmental  problems— the  phe- 
nomenon of  acid  precipitation.  It  is  a 
problem  that  does  not  respect  national 
or  international  borders.  It  has  placed 
severe  stains  on  relations  between 
States  and  between  nations. 

I  am  all  too  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems of  acid  rain.  I  represent  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  is  a  downwind  re- 
ceptor of  acid  rain.  I  serve  on  the 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee, which  will  consider  all  regulatory 
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legislation  pertaining  to  acid  rain.  I 
also  chair  the  Subconunittee  on  Natu- 
ral Resources,  Agriculture  Research 
and  Environment  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  Our  subcom- 
mittee has  held  six  hearings  this  year 
on  the  impact  of  air  pollution  on  the 
environment  and  much  of  the  testimo- 
ny received  was  directed  toward  the 
acid  rain  phenomenon. 

On  September  18  and  19.  the  Natu- 
ral Resources  Subcommittee  held  2 
days  of  hearings  on  this  subject  in 
Lake  Placia.  New  York.  During  the 
course  of  those  hearings,  it  became 
clear  to  me  that  there  is  pronoimced 
divisiveness  between  regions  of  the 
country  thought  to  be  sources  of  the 
problem  and  regions  who  view  them- 
selves as  victims.  We  also  conducted  a 
technical  briefing  with  Canadian 
Members  of  Parliament  and  Govern- 
ment officials  which  brought  into 
sharp  focus  the  manner  in  which  acid 
rain  has  adversely  affected  our  rela- 
tions with  that  nation. 

Because  of  the  transnational  and 
multistate  nature  of  the  problem.  Fed- 
eral action  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
control  acid  rain. 

The  cost  of  delaying  congressional 
action  may  be  enormous  in  terms  of 
cleanup  and  potential  injury  to  the  en- 
vironment. Lakes  and  streams  may 
take  years,  perhaps  decades,  to  acidify. 
However,  the  effects  of  acid  rain  are 
believed  to  be  cumulative  and,  as  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  noted  in 
its  recent  report  ("Atmosphere-Bio- 
sphere Interactions"),  the  longer 
action  is  delayed,  the  greater  will  be 
the  damage.  That  report  stated  that  at 
the  current  rate  of  emissions,  the 
number  of  acidified  lakes  can  be  ex- 
pected to  double  by  1990. 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Environ- 
ment has  observed  that  an  acid  lake 
will  eventually  recover  if  the  acid  load- 
ings are  eliminated  or  greatly  reduced; 
but  a  return  to  normal  conditions  will 
certainly  take  years  or  even  decades, 
while  absorbing  everyone's  expendi- 
tures. Other  effects,  such  as  damage 
to  buildings  and  statues,  are  irreversi- 
ble. 

On  the  other  hand,  regulation  with- 
out an  adequate  data  base  may  result 
in  unwarranted  costs.  A  regulatory  re- 
quirement mandating  scrubbers  for 
powerplants,  for  example,  would  re- 
quire large  capital  and  operating  ex- 
penses which  will  t>e  borne  by  industry 
and  ultimately  by  the  public  for  years 
to  come.  The  economic  risk  of  requir- 
ing pollution  control  technology  that 
may  not  have  a  measurable  impact  on 
the  problem  of  acid  rain  is  enormous. 
It  is  estimated  to  amount  to  billions  of 
dollars  annually. 

Accordingly,  it  is  crucial  that  we  ex- 
amine the  existing  data  to  determine 
the  degree  of  certainty  in  this  area 
and  to  determine  the  appropriate  level 
of  control  technology  required  to  limit 
future  damage. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  by  en- 
hancing acid  rain  research  and  moni- 
toring, wiU  help  to  reduce  the  imcer- 
talnties  involved  in  estimating  both 
the  costs  and  the  benefits  of  regulat- 
ing acid  rain.  It  also  will  reduce  any 
time  lag  which  might  occur  between 
the  accumulation  of  hard  scientific 
evidence  and  the  adoption  of  effective 
acid  rain  control  program.* 


UTILITY  DATA  INSTITUTE 

STUDY    OF    NUCLEAR    LICENS- 
ING DATA 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  HOBTH  CAROLXHA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  expected  to  continue  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  2330.  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  authorization  bUl 
next  week.  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  for  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing information  from  the  American 
Nuclear  Energy  Council  with  regard  to 
the  Moffett-Markey  amendment  to 
H.R.  2330. 

[Prom  the  American  Nuclear  Energy 
Council.  Oct.  21.  1981] 

NRC  Fiscal  Year  1982-83  AtrrHORizAXioii 
Bill  Floor  Action 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
fiscal  year  1982-83  Authorization  blU  is 
scheduled  for  floor  action  this  week. 

Congressman  Moffett  Intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  provision  granting 
NRC  authority  to  issue  temporary  operat- 
ing licenses  for  nuclear  pwwer  plants.  This 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  NRC  Authorization  bill.  Including  the 
temporary  operating  provision.  Is  a  joint 
product  of  the  two  committees  of  jurisdic- 
tion. It  enjoys  the  bipartisan  support  of  the 
chairmen  of  both  committees  (Udall  and 
Dlngell)  and  the  ranking  minority  members 
(Lujan  and  Broyhlll).  The  temporary  oper- 
ating provision  is  based  on  extensive  hear- 
ing records  before  both  committees. 

Mr.  Moffett's  support  for  his  motion  to 
strike  is  a  report  just  Issued  by  his  Govern- 
ment Operations  subcommittee  which  at- 
tempts to  explain  away  the  extensive  delays 
being  projected  in  Issuance  by  NRC  of  nu- 
clear plant  operating  licenses. 

In  evaluating  the  Moffett  report,  you 
should  be  aware  that  It  Is  based  on  a  one- 
half  day  hearing  at  which  only  NRC  was  in- 
vited to  testify.  The  views  of  industry  and 
others  were  neither  sought  nor  welcomed. 
The  "exhaustive  Investigation"  to  which 
Mr.  Moffett  refers  relates  to  a  separate  In- 
vestigation by  his  sulwommlttee  of  the  NRC 
Inspection  program— a  subject  totally  unre- 
lated to  licensing  delays. 

This  one-half  day  hearing  is  in  contrast  to 
the  numerous  days  of  hearings  and  markup 
before  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
which  specifically  document  the  licensing 
delays  and  the  need  for  the  temporary  oper- 
ating authority. 

You  should  also  be  aware  that,  contrary 
to  Mr.  Moffett's  allegation,  the  estimates  of 
delay  are  based  on  NRC's  own  monthly  re- 
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ports  to  th(  Congress— not  on  industry  esti- 
mates. It  is  ;rue  that  the  industry's  delay  es- 
timates are  somewhat  higher,  but  even  the 
NRC  numlfers  document  a  serious  delay 
problem. 

The  fact  ^  that  NRC  is  facing  an  extraor- 
dinary opeiating  license  workload.  During 
1982  alone,  17  plants  will  be  ready  to  begin 
operation.  To  date  this  year,  NRC  has 
issued  onl5  four  operating  licenses,  and 
never  in  iti  entire  existence  has  it  issued 
more  than  six  operating  licenses  in  any  one 
year.  Expetience.  common  sense  and  the 
documentation  before  the  committees  of  ju- 
risdiction niake  clear  that  without  the  tem- 
porary operating  authority  some  of  these  17 
plants  will  ttand  idle  with  the  cost  of  delay 
to  the  utilities  and  their  ratepayers  running 
to  billions  of  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  no  delays, 
the  existence  of  the  temporary  operating 
authority  sjiould  be  of  no  concern  to  Mr. 
Moffett;  sinfce  its  use  by  NRC  is  discretion- 
ary, if  there|are  no  delays  it  is  clear  that  the 
authority  wtiuld  not  be  invoked.  An  analysis 
of  the  Moffttt  report  is  attached. 

Action:  Reject  the  Moffett  amendment  to 
strike  the  qemporary  operating  license  au- 
thority. 
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terim,  on  its  own  initiative  and  at  the  urging 
of  the  Congress,  NRC  has  taken  a  number 
of  steps  to  get  licensing  back  on  schedule. 
For  example,  in  April  alone  NRC  was  able 
to  report  to  Congress  that  due  to  revisions 
which  It  was  implementing  in  its  licensing 
procedures  and  a  better  utilization  of  its 
manpower,  expected  delays  were  reduced  by 
a  total  of  29  months.  Thus,  the  Moffett 
report  attempts  to  convert  successful  efforts 
by  NRC  to  reduce  estimated  delays  into  evi- 
dence that  they  never  existed. 

In  spite  of  improvements  in  licensing 
schedules  which  NRC  has  been  able  to 
report,  the  delay  problem  still  remains  seri- 
ous. NRC's  most  recent  report  to  Congress 
(September  30)  still  estimates  that  during 
1981-1982  operation  of  several  reactors  will 
be  delayed  for  a  total  of  21  months.  NRC 
does  not  estimate  any  delays  for  plants  due 
to  come  on  line  in  1983:  however,  the  indus- 
try's own  estimates  project  that  through 
the  end  of  1983  that  11  plants  will  be  de- 
layed by  a  total  of  63  months. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Moffett  report 
completely  fails  to  address  the  projections 
for  delays  in  the  1983  plants. 

It  Is  also  significant  that  the  Moffett 
report  Ignores  the  delays  being  experienced 
in  the  issuance  of  new  construction  permits. 
The  fact  Is  that  NRC  has  not  Issued  a  con- 
struction permit  since  before  the  Three 
Mile  Island  incident.  It  has  failed  to  date 
even  to  Issue  the  new  regulations  which  it 
says  must  precede  issuance  of  any  construc- 
tion permits.  The  fact  Is  that  there  are 
pending  before  NRC  Applications  for  eight 
construction  permits  for  an  average  of  more 
than  80  months  since  they  were  filed— with 
an  average  additional  17  months  to  go 
before  such  permits  are  issued.  This  is 
almost  five  times  as  long  as  it  took  NRC  to 
process  these  applications  as  late  as  1977. 

Because  Chairman  Moffett  chooses  to 
Ignore  the  fact  of  continuing  licensing 
delays,  the  report  concludes  that  there  Is  no 
need  to  enact  the  temporary  operating  au- 
thority now  pending  before  the  Congress  in 
the  NRC  fiscal  year  1982-83  authorization 
bUl.  In  reaching  this  conclusion,  the  report 
stands  alone  in  opposition  to  the  NRC  and 
all  of  the  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  which  have  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  NRC.  A  majority  of  the  NRC  commis- 
sioners have  requested  and  continue  to 
favor  some  form  of  temporary  licensing  au- 
thority. Such  authority  has  been  included 
in  H.R.  4255.  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. A  similar  provision,  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee.  Is  pending  before 
the  Senate  for  floor  action.  Extensive 
records  on  the  need  for  such  authority  have 
been  compiled  by  each  of  these  committees, 
as  well  as  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
One  will  search  the  records  of  the  Moffett 
subcommittee  in  vain  for  more  than  a  curso- 
ry treatment  of  the  subject.  In  view  of  the 
overwhelming  support  for  such  temporary 
operating  authority,  the  paucity  of  the  Mof- 
fett subcommittee  record  on  the  subject 
speaks  for  itself. 

The  Moffett  report  also  attempts  to  sug- 
gest that  NRC  efforts  to  reduce  licensing 
delays  have  "delayed,  deferred  or  neglect- 
ed" other  programs  "directly  related  to  safe- 
guarding the  public  health  and  safety  from 
harm  from  nuclear  accidents."  The  connec- 
tion simply  has  not  been  substantiated.  It  is 
true  that  NRC  has  reallocated  to  licensing 
work  certain  personnel  which  had  been  di- 
verted from  such  work  in  the  immediate 
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aftermath  of  the  Three  Mile  Island  inci- 
dent. This  reallocation  was  made  possible 
either  because  that  work  had  been  complet- 
ed or  was  considered  to  be  of  relatively 
lower  priority  and  nonsafety  related.  Specif- 
ically, Moffett  alleges  that  the  reallocation 
of  manpower  "has  been  and  may  continue 
to  be  detrimental  to  that  already  weak  in- 
spection program."  TTie  record  makes  clear, 
however,  that  the  reallocation  Involved  no 
Office  of  Inspection  and  Enforcement  per- 
sonnel. It  may  be  that  certain  NRC  pro- 
grams are  behind  schedule,  as  the  report  al- 
leges. If  so.  It  may  be  due  in  part  to  Three 
Mile  Island  related  activity,  and  in  part  to 
lack  of  form  management  In  NRC  which 
was  evidenced  over  the  last  several  years. 
With  the  new  management  now  in  place  at 
NRC  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
this  situation  is  being  addressed.  However, 
the  report  does  not  support  any  conclusion 
that  this  situation  Is  due  to  the  attention 
appropriately  being  given  to  the  licensing 
delay  problem. 

The  Moffett  report  discounts  the  substan- 
tial cost  of  licensing  delays  to  utilities  and 
their  ratepayers.  On  average,  a  completed 
nuclear  power  plant  standing  Idle  costs 
about  $1  million  for  every  day  of  delay, 
taking  into  account  purchased  power  and 
capital  charges.  Thus,  according  to  the  In- 
dustry estimates,  the  63  months  of  delay  ex- 
pected to  be  encountered  through  the  end 
of  1983  wUl  produce  unnecessary  regulatory 
costs  of  between  $1.5  and  $2  bUlion.  Some 
who  apparently  believe  that  Idle  capital  has 
no  costs,  contend  that  it  Is  not  appropriate 
to  allocate  capital  charges  against  the  cost 
of  delay.  Even  If  this  were  true,  the  costs  to 
utilities  and  their  ratepayers  due  to  licens- 
ing delays  would  be  in  the  billion  dollar 
range.  Although  Moffett  dismisses  these 
costs  as  "the  comparatively  minor  costs  of 
administrative  delay,"  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  should  or  would  be  so  readUy  dis- 
missed by  a  majority  of  his  colleagues  who 
are  currently  wrestling  with  painful  billion 
dollar  federal  budget  cuts— or  by  the  rate- 
payers who  eventually  will  end  up  paying 
them.* 


DIATRIBES  OF  A  DEMAGOG 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  isolate 
Libyan  leader  Muammar  Qadhafi.  My 
bill  H.R.  4797  would  impose  a  $10  per 
barrel  fee  on  Libyan  crude  through 
the  end  of  1982.  The  revenues  from 
this  fee  would  go  toward  purchases  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  Begin- 
ning in  1983,  my  legislation  would 
then  impose  a  ban  on  further  imports 
of  crude  from  Libya. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
my  colleagues  about  the  danger 
Muammar  Qadhafi  poses  for  northern 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  I  would 
like  to  share  transcripts  of  his  radio 
brofuicasts  to  the  Egyptian  people 
when  President  Anwar  Sadat  was  as- 
sassinated. 

These  diatribes  by  demagog  Qadhafi 
reinforce  my  belief  that  the  United 
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states  must  end  our  cozy  relationship 
with  Libya  in  which  we  condemn  him, 
yet  simultaneously  buy  his  oil— thus 
bankrolling  the  bloodshed  he  exports 
throughout  the  world. 

Libya— Al-Qaohafi's  Statement  to 
Egyttian  People.  October  6.  1981 

Oh  great  Egyptian  people,  oh  Elgyptian 
Arab  people,  oh  fraternal  Egyptian  [>eople:  I 
allow  myself  to  address  you  from  the  histor- 
ic town  of  Sabhah  because  I  see  it  as  my 
duty  to  our  fraternal  Egyptian  people  to 
congratulate  them  on  this  day,  to  congratu- 
late them  on  the  daring  action  carried  out 
by  a  group  of  their  devoted  sons  in  the 
armed  forces.  This  action  was  an  execution 
of  the  sentence  passed  on  19  November  1979 
by  the  Arab  People's  Court  of  death  by 
shooting  for  high  treason  against  the  Arab 
nation. 

This  sentence  was  ridiculed  by  As-Sadat 
and  was  regarded  as  not  being  backed  by 
the  will  of  the  Arab  people  to  carry  it  out. 
But  here  it  is  confirmed  now  to  the  world 
and  to  As-Sadat  in  the  final  moments  of  his 
ominous  and  predestined  end.  The  sentence 
was  passed  by  the  Arab  People's  Court— a 
court  not  controlled  by  As-Sadat  or  any  gov- 
ernment. It  was  set  up  by  the  Arab  people 
at  the  Arab  people's  general  congress,  the 
will  of  the  Arab  nation. 

As-Sadat  used  to  laugh  about  that  day 
and  ridicule  the  prosecution,  the  lawyers 
and  the  judges  who  passed  sentence  on  him. 
and  he  used  to  laugh  loudly.  This  is  the  fate 
of  one  who  scorned  the  will  of  the  nation 
and  Its  ability  to  punish  those  who  rebel 
against  it.  This  daring  action  has  taken 
Egypt  out  of  the  dock  in  which  the  Arab 
nation  placed  the  people  of  Egypt  after 
they  were  accused  of  cowardice,  submlssive- 
ness,  capitulation  to  As-Sadat,  to  the  Israeli 
enemy,  to  America.  This  daring  action  this 
morning  took  Egypt  out  of  the  dock  of  cow- 
ardice and  submissiveness.  This  action  has 
brought  honor  to  the  Arab  nation  and  has 
honored  above  all  the  Egyptian  people.  It 
has  erased  the  shame,  submissiveness  and 
capitulation  from  the  brow  of  every  Egyp- 
tian. It  has  honored  every  Egyptian. 

We  feci  ill  these  hours  that  the  souls  of 
the  thousands  of  martyrs  who  fell  against 
the  Israelis  for  the  liberation  of  Palestine 
are  hovering  today  in  salute  to  the  Egyptian 
people  and  their  courageous  sons. 

This  is  the  punishment  for  humiliating 
the  great  man,  the  man  who  made  the  con- 
temporary history  of  the  Arab  nation— 
Jamal  'Abd  an-Nasir.  The  sound  of  the  gun- 
fire was  saying:  This  Is  the  punishment  for 
the  one  who  attacked  Jamal  'Abd  an-Nasir's 
base  in  lobrule  and  a  revenge  for  Jamal  Abd 
an-Nasir.  This  is  the  punishment  of  the  one 
who  made  blood  run  among  the  brothers, 
the  loved  ones,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Liby- 
ans. 

TRIPOLI  INCITES  EGYPTIANS  TO  REVOLUTION- 
CALL  TO  MARCH 

Free  and  honorable  people  of  Egypt;  sons 
of  Egypt  in  the  armed  forces,  in  factories 
and  in  the  fields;  sons  of  the  peasants;  toll- 
ing workers,  students  in  schools,  secondary 
schools.  Institutes  and  colleges;  men  and 
women,  who  rose  with  'Abd  an-Nasir.  tuid 
who  built  the  High  Dam  and  nationalized 
the  Suez  Canal;  makers  of  the  socialist  laws; 
you  who  led  the  march  of  the  struggle  of 
your  nation:  As-Sadat's  face  has  disap- 
peared. The  ugly  face  has  disappeared  with 
all  Its  shame,  capitulation  and  defeat.  As- 
Sadat  has  died.  Some  of  his  ministers  have 
died.  Shame  and  treason  have  died  with 
him. 
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Close  your  ranks  and  march  on  the  prem- 
ises of  the  radio  and  announce  to  the  world 
that  Arab  Egypt  is  alive  and  will  stay  alive, 
marching  along  the  path  of  revolution— the 
path  of  'Abd  an-Nasir.  With  your  free  men 
you  have  now  paved  the  way  for  yoxir 
march.  Proceed  with  the  revolution  and  an- 
nounce that  It  is  a  popular  revolution. 

CALL  TO  PREVENT  FUNERAL 

Arab  people  of  Egypt:  Who  killed  tyrant 
As-Sadat?  They  are  your  sons  who  killed 
him.  Thus,  you  Arab  people  of  E^gypt  have 
opened  the  road  to  freedom.  Tou  have 
killed  tyrant  As-Sadat. 

For  this  reason,  you  great  Arab  people  of 
Egypt  should  not  allow  yourselves  to  be 
taken  as  fools.  You  must  now  join  in  a  popu- 
lar revolutionary  march  from  aU  over 
Egypt,  from  the  rural  and  urban  areas  as 
well  as  from  the  desert  areas,  toward  Cairo 
so  that  you  may  seize  the  radio  station  and 
Issue  your  revolutionary  statements.  You 
great  Egyptian  people  must  take  over  the 
radio  and  declare  the  birth  of  new  Egypt, 
free  Egypt,  Egypt  that  has  been  cleansed  of 
all  agents  and  traitors. 

Great  Arab  people  of  Egypt:  You  must  be- 
siege the  hospital  In  which  the  corpse  of  As- 
Sadat  was  placed.  You  must,  great  people, 
frustrate  the  designs  of  the  traitors,  the 
aides  of  As-Sadat,  who  might  try  to  depict 
the  traitor  as  a  martyr  and  who  might  pre- 
pare a  large  funeral  for  him.  You  heroic 
people  who  have  killed  the  tyrant  should 
beseige  the  hospital  to  prevent  the  dogs 
from  entering  it,  because  the  dogs  will  try  to 
turn  the  dead  tyrant  into  a  martyr,  if  they 
manage  to  have  a  funeral  march  for  him. 
You  people  must  bum  the  corpse  of  the 
traitor  As-Sadat. 

Great  Arab  people:  It  still  remains  for  you 
to  liquidate  the  remaining  traitors.  It  still 
remains  for  you  to  march  now  so  that  the 
sun  of  tomorrow  may  rise  with  Egypt  be- 
coming a  jamahiriyah.  becoming  a  people's 
jamahiriyah  and  ruled  by  the  people.* 


CANCUN.  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  THE  MULTILATERAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT BANKS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  ETVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  week  in  Cancun,  President 
Reagan  will  get  his  first  taste  of  the 
north-south  debate.  In  similar  at- 
tempts in  the  past,  little  has  emerged 
beyond  highly  emotional  rhetoric  in 
which  most  of  the  world's  ills  are  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  developed  countries. 
The  Soviet  Bloc  and  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries—and the  developing  countries 
themselves— have  largely  avoided  criti- 
cism. Nonetheless,  we  must  return  to 
the  negotiating  table  with  a  construc- 
tive attitude  and  an  open  mind. 

There  are  those  in  this  country  and 
some  in  Congress  who  argue  that  the 
United  States  can  go  it  alone,  paying 
little  heed  to  the  developing  nations  of 
the  Third  World.  But  advocates  of  this 
position  are  closing  a  blind  eye  to  the 
growing  importance  of  developing 
countries.  With  each  passing  day,  our 
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vital  interests  become  increasingly 
intertwined  with  the  Third  World. 

Traditionally  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams have  been  based  largely  on 
achieving  humanitarian  goals.  Today, 
there  are  many  pragmatic  reasons  to 
continue  these  programs.  All  of  them 
stem  from  our  interdependence  with 
the  Third  World. 

The  United  States  is  critically  de- 
pendent on  developing  coimtries  for  a 
whole  range  of  strategic  raw  materials 
that  are  vital  to  our  economy.  One  of 
the  world's  poorest  and  least  stable 
countries — Zaire— supplies  us  with 
over  90  percent  of  our  cobalt  needs. 
Without  Jamaican  bauxite  supplies, 
our  aluminum  Industry  would  grind  to 
a  halt.  We  now  import  over  50  percent 
of  our  needs  for  20  of  the  35  minerals 
designated  as  "strategic  or  critical." 

Developing  coiuitries  as  a  group  are 
our  single  largest  export  market,  ac- 
counting for  nearly  40  percent  of  all 
U.S.  exports.  They  continue  to  be  our 
fastest  growing  market,  but  demand 
will  grow  only  as  economic  develop- 
ment in  these  countries  takes  place. 

Many  are  also  important  to  us  for 
foreign  policy  reasons.  From  a  strate- 
gic standpoint,  they  occupy  critical 
points  on  the  globe:  Thailand,  Paki- 
stan, Sudan,  Turkey,  and  Jamaica  are 
but  a  few  examples. 

We  simply  cannot  neglect  the  Third 
World  if  we  are  to  serve  our  own  inter- 
ests. The  explosive  population  growth 
in  developing  countries  means  that 
the  world  population  will  increase  by  2 
billion  before  the  end  of  the  century. 
Without  cooperative  attempts  to 
greatly  expand  food  production,  wide- 
spread starvation  will  result  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  This  specter  is 
something  from  which  no  developed 
country  can  insulate  itself. 

Prom  a  foreign  policy  perspective, 
we  are  locked  in  a  battle  for  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  developing  countries. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  Sovi- 
ets—and their  Cuban  and  Libyan  prox- 
ies—are hard  at  work  creating  discon- 
tent, taking  advantage  of  the  econom- 
ic instability,  and  seeking  to  extend 
their  influence.  In  Sudan,  it  is  terror- 
ists trained  in  Libya;  in  El  Salvador,  it 
is  Cuban  weapons  and  advisors.  By 
contrast,  the  United  States  has  tradi- 
tionally relied  on  humanitarian  and 
economic  assistance  rather  than  mili- 
tary intervention.  It  is  a  comparison 
that  should  not  be  lost  on  developing 
countries.  It  should  be  noted  for  the 
record  that  the  Soviets  declined  an  in- 
vitation to  participate  in  the  Cancun 
Conference. 

When  the  President  arrives  in 
Cancun,  he  may  be  surprised  to  find  a 
more  constructive  attitude— less  sterile 
rhetoric— than  has  characterized  early 
north-south  sessions.  Whether  in  def- 
erence to  a  new  U.S.  administration  or 
whether  in  recognition  of  the  econom- 
ic and  budgetary  problems  faced  by 
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donor  countries,  one  notices  a  cooling 
of  the  temperature  of  the  rhetoric 
from  all  Hut  the  most  strident  develop- 
ing counties.  F^ve  years  ago,  Mahbub 
ul  Haq,  ^  influential  spokesman  for 
Third  World  interests,  called  for  inter- 
national taxation  for  foreign  aid  and 
for  chants  in  the  voting  structures  at 
the  Institutions  now  dominated  by  the 
industrial  countries— the  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Today  ha  is  calling  for  directing  the 
bulk  of  existing  foreign  aid  to  the 
poorest  cpuntries— instead  of  middle- 
Income  countries— and  for  modest  in- 
creases i^  food  and  energy  develop- 
ment assistance. 

Carlos  f^ientes,  former  Mexican  Am- 
bassador to  France  and  head  of  his 
country's  delegation  to  the  last  north- 
south  coherence,  claims  the  Third 
World  w^l  no  longer  pursue  massive 
transfer  schemes  but  will 
work  for  I  cooperative  solutions  to  de- 
crease tr4de  barriers,  to  increase  food 
and  energy  development, 
opean  and  Japanese  friends 
to  begin  serious  discussions 
developing  world.  Without 
d  energy  resources  of  their 
acing  the  dwindling  markets 
products  in  the  industrial 
economic  and  social  pros- 
the  Third  World  becomes 
vital  to  trieir  own  well-being. 

One  ofjthe  central  themes  of  the 
Cancun  Conference  will  be  United 
States  participation  in  the  multilateral 
development  banks.  As  a  recent  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  draft  report 
reaffirmed,  the  World  Bank  and  the 
regional  development  banks  are  the 
most  effective  form  of  development  as- 
sistance Jet  designed.  With  some  fine 
tuning  ti  reflect  more  closely  U.S. 
policy  preferences,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration jcould  and  should  give  the 
multilateral  development  banks  the 
full  weigqt  of  its  support. 

That  triese  multilateral  development 
institutio|is  are  the  most  effective  ve- 
hicle for  promoting  economic  develop- 
ment should  now  be  quite  clear.  While 
this  administration  began  its  term 
with  a  hetilthy  degree  of  .skepticism  re- 
garding these  institutions,  a  recently 
complete(^  study  by  the  Department  of 
demonstrates  once  again 
multilateral  development 
banks  s*ve  the  interests  of  both 
north  ant  south.  This  fact  was  further 
underscoied  by  a  recent  article  in  a 
Soviet  joimal  which  condemned  the 
multilateral  development  banks  as  a 
tool  for  i  ipreading  capitalism  in  devel- 
coantries."  To  this  we  must 
Guilty  as  charged."  One  of 
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the  cone!  usions  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment s  assessment  deserves  par- 
ticular en  iphasis.  The  World  Bank  and 
the  regional  development  banks  are 
extremel]  cost-effective  means  of  sup- 
porting development,  when  compared 
to  bilateial  foreign  assistance.  As  we 
strive  to  balance  the  budget  by  1984, 
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we  should  keep  in  mind  that  every 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  multilateral 
development  banks  is  compounded  by 
a  multiple  of  five  due  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  other  donor  countries. 

President  Reagan  gave  the  World 
Bank  and  its  sister  institutions  a  rhe- 
torical pat  on  the  back  at  last  month's 
World  Bank-IMF  meeting,  but  it  was 
clear  from  his  statement  that  the  cen- 
tral thrust  of  this  administration's 
strategy  for  development  is  reliance  on 
the  private  sector.  I  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  the  importance  of  pri- 
vate sector  development  on  the  need 
for  free  and  open  markets.  But,  practi- 
cally speaking,  that  will  not  occur  in 
most  Third  World  countries  without 
public  sector  involvement.  The  missing 
Ingredient  is  the  existence  of  a  sound 
economic  and  physical  infrastructure. 
Without  water  and  sewers,  a  country 
like  Haiti  cannot  hope  to  develop  a 
tourist  Industry.  Without  a  function- 
ing railway  from  Port  Sudan  to  Khar- 
toum, Sudan  cannot  effectively  devel- 
op its  vast  agricultural  potential  or 
even  move  basic  Imports  In  or  exports 
out  of  the  country.  The  private  sector 
has  traditionally  left  the  construction 
of  roads,  dams,  sewers,  port  facilities, 
and  the  like  to  the  public  sector.  Simi- 
larly, invp.<!tments  in  human  capital 
such  as  disease  eradication,  vocational 
education  and  training  have  typically 
been  accomplished  at  least  In  partner- 
ship with  the  public  sector.  Govern- 
ment participation  In  these  efforts  In 
the  Third  World  Is  even  more  critical. 
In  most  poverty  stricken  Third  World 
countries  there  Is  little  hope  of  either 
private  capital  formation  or  govern- 
ment revenues  sufficient  to  permit  the 
developing  country  to  finance  Its  own 
Infrastructure  development. 

As  the  Treasury  report  concludes, 
the  multilateral  development  banks 
are  Ideally  designed  to  finance  and 
oversee  the  construction  of  those  in- 
frastructure-type projects  which  pro- 
vide the  foundation  on  which  develop- 
ing countries  can  build.  Commercial 
lenders  also  stress  the  importance  of 
the  multilateral  lending  Institutions  In 
performing  a  catalytic  role  by  encour- 
aging more  foreign  Investment  in  de- 
veloping countries. 

The  President  has  reminded  devel- 
oping countries  that  the  United  States 
developed,  from  a  barren  frontier  to 
the  world's  foremost  economic  power 
with  only  the  occasional  Infusion  of 
foreign  capital.  While  true,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  many  dif- 
ferences between  the  world  of  today 
and  that  faced  by  the  emerging  United 
States.  We  were  blessed  by  a  favorable 
combination  of  bountiful  resources, 
cheap  energy,  a  hospitable  climate, 
virtually  unlimited  markets,  and  two 
wide  oceans  to  afford  us  decades  of 
safety  from  foreign  influences.  No  de- 
veloping country  today  faces  such 
happy  circumstances.  Most  have  only 
a  few  products  to  export  with  declln- 
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Ing  terms  of  trade,  scarce  energy,  stiff 
competition  for  markets,  and  so  forth. 

Even  If  conditions  were  perfect  for 
economic  growth  In  developing  coun- 
tries, we  could  not  afford  to  wait  for 
the  long-term.  Incremental  develop- 
ment to  catch  hold  In  the  Third  World 
the  way  It  did  In  the  United  States. 
Pressures  from  growing  populations, 
social  unrest,  rising  expectations,  and 
Increasing  economic  deprivation  have 
combined  to  give  developing  countries 
and  their  beleaguered  leaders  little 
time  to  find  solutions.  Progress  must 
continue  at  a  steady  pace,  or  friendly 
governments  will  be  unable  to  contain 
those  forces  which  are  attempting  to 
capitalize  on  economic  and  social 
unrest. 

The  United  States  created  consider- 
able anxiety  at  the  recent  World 
Bank-IMF  meeting  when  the  adminis- 
tration unveiled  its  tougher  stand  on 
multilateral  lending.  Whether  intend- 
ed or  not,  the  message  received  by 
most  foreign  delegates  was  that  Amer- 
ica was  beginning  its  withdrawal  from 
the  same  institutions  created  decades 
ago  at  American  insistence.  There  was 
general  amazement  that  the  United 
States  could  be  seriously  contemplat- 
ing something  so  counterproductive  to 
its  own  Interests. 

The  message  we  should  be  sending  is 
that  we  understand  the  value  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  regional  develop- 
ment banks  to  the  countries  of  both 
the  south  and  the  north.  With  the  ad- 
ministration's assessment  of  the  banks 
in  hand,  the  time  and  setting  are  right 
for  a  reaffirmation  of  support  for 
these  institutions.  Just  as  only  a  Re- 
publican President  could  have  dra- 
matically broken  with  tradition  and 
established  a  bridge  of  communication 
with  China  and  its  1  billion  Inhabit- 
ants, so  only  a  Republican  President 
can  begin  to  forge  a  coalition  of  politi- 
cal support  for  the  multilateral  devel- 
opment banks. 

In  today's  political  atmosphere, 
there  Is  less  support  for  this  type  of 
assistance  than  at  any  time  since 
World  War  II.  And  yet,  there  have 
been  a  few  times  In  our  history  when 
It  has  been  more  Important.  President 
Reagan  has  a  marvelous  opportunity 
for  leadership  on  this  issue.  We  should 
all  hope  he  takes  that  opportunity.* 


LIFTING  BAN  ON  PARAQUAT 


HON.  E.  CLAY  SHAW,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  bill  Introduced  by  my  Florida  col- 
league, Representative  Andy  Ireland. 
As  elected  Representatives  from  the 
State  in  the  Union  hardest  hit  by  Ille- 
gal narcotic  activity,  which  affects 
every   Florldlan,   we   are   working  to- 
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gether  to  relieve  our  State  of  this  ugly 
burden  of  fear,  corruption,  and  law- 
lessness. 

My  years  as  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Fort  Lauderdale  left  me  convinced 
that  local  authorities  are  no  match  for 
the  organization,  resources,  and  cun- 
ning of  Florida's  drug  dealers.  Those 
underground  tycoons  deal  in  more 
Florida  dollars  than  In  any  other  field 
in  State  business  except  tourism. 
These  executive  criminals  have  trans- 
formed south  Florida  from  a  tropical 
paradise  into  a  jungle  of  fear,  and 
have  corrupted  once-honest  establish- 
ments and  formerly  pleasant  commu- 
nities. 

How  can  we  put  them  out  of  busi- 
ness? In  addition  to  enlisting  the  sup- 
port of  military  personnel  and  re- 
sources, we  must  strive  to  dry  up  their 
sources— attack  the  problem  at  its  pri- 
mary source.  Prevent  the  production 
of  drugs  at  their  inception,  stop  the 
harvests. 

The  most  effective  herbicide  ever 
used  to  destroy  marihuana  in  the 
fields  Is  known  as  paraquat.  The  Initial 
scare  over  paraquat,  provoked  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices (HEW)  Joseph  Califano  in  1978, 
has  proved  to  be  overblown,  practical- 
ly nonexistent.  Legislation  motivated 
by  that  fear— namely,  the  Percy 
amendment,  which  prevents  foreign 
nations  from  using  U.S.  aid  money  to 
finance  paraquat  operations,  has  sur- 
vived. It  Is  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
hampers  our  efforts  to  fight  the  war 
on  drugs;  It  is  senseless  to  prohibit  for- 
eign countries  receiving  U.S.  aid  from 
using  the  most  effective  means  at 
their  disposal  to  destroy  marihuana  In 
the  fields. 

How  can  we  convince  our  countries 
that  we  are  serious  about  controlling 
drug  trafficking  If  we  prohibit  them 
from  using  paraquat?  Large-scale  de- 
struction of  marihuana  crops  must  be 
our  goal;  we  must  pass  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


ADMINISTRATION  DOUBLETALK: 
CUTTING  THE  BUDGET  BUT 
ADDING  SIX  $50,000  DEFENSE 
EXECUTIVES 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  aU 
should  be  dismayed  to  learn  that  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  are  asking  the  Congress  to 
create  five  new  top-salaried  assistant 
secretaries  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense while  the  administration  has 
and  Is  proposing  unprecedented  cuts 
in  virtually  every  Federal  agency  and 
program.      Regrettably,      today      the 
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House  Armed  Services  approved  a  bill 
approving  the  five  and  adding  a  sixth. 

During  a  time  of  severe  budget  aus- 
terity at  all  levels  of  Government,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  ad- 
ministration can  ask  for  new  executive 
level  positions,  especially  In  a  Depart- 
ment that  already  has  19  assistant  sec- 
retaries. It  is  sadly  inconsistent.  In  my 
view,  to  be  adding  these  top-salaried 
slots  at  the  same  time  the  President  Is 
asking  Congress  to  reduce  programs 
that  benefit  so  many  citizens  and  local 
governments.  Adding  six  new  slots,  at 
$52,750  each,  is  an  unfair  request  to 
the  American  taxpayer,  who  will  foot 
the  bill. 

It  is  also  hard  to  understand  why 
Defense  needs  these  new  slots  when 
DOD  is  compared  with  other  Cabinet 
departments.  With  19  positions  cur- 
rently in  existence,  it  already  has 
more  assistant  secretaries  than  any 
other  department.  The  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  an 
agency  with  a  larger  budget,  has  only 
seven.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  only  four.  The  average 
number  of  assistant  secretaries  in  all 
other  departments  is  seven. 

F\irthermore,  there  has  been  little 
justification  given  by  the  administra- 
tion for  creating  these  positions, 
which  were  abolished  in  1978  to  save 
money.  The  Department  stated  in  a 
July  30  hearing  that  planning  for  the 
utilization  of  the  additional  secretary 
positions  In  the  services  Is  still  tenta- 
tive. The  Department  also  indicated 
that  there  have  been  changes  in  the 
world  situation  since  1978,  when  the 
positions  were  abolished.  However,  De- 
partment officials  failed  to  specify 
what  changes  require  these  new  top 
spots.  The  country  is  not  at  war. 

What  will  this  cost  us?  The  Depart- 
ment has  not  fully  clarified  the  price 
of  this  proposal.  While  the  Depart- 
ment's letter  to  the  Speaker  says  that 
enactment  will  "result  in  no  increase 
to  the  budgetary  requirements  of  the 
Department,"  the  fact  is  that  these 
positions  now  carry  with  them  a  salary 
of  $52,750,  which  multiplied  times  six 
totals  $316,500;  $316,500  is  only  a 
small  drop  in  the  defense  bucket  of 
$181  billion:  but  $300,000  is  a  stagger- 
ing amount  of  money  to  most  Ameri- 
cans. Most  people  have  never  seen 
$300,000.  Furthermore,  throughout 
the  bureaucracy,  the  creation  of  new 
assistant  secretary  positions  has  Inevi- 
tably resulted  In  the  creation  of  new 
schedule  C  positions  available  for  po- 
litical appointment.  Assistant  secretar- 
ies always  need  special  assistants  for 
this  and  that.  Though  the  Depart- 
ment may  be  able  to  aborb  the  cost  of 
supporting  positions  at  this  time,  I 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  Increases 
In  the  future.  That  Is  simply  a  meas- 
ure of  the  fact  that  excess  funds  were 
approved  for  the  Defense  Department 
in  the  first  place. 
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It  should  also  be  noted  that  under 
section  5317  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act,  the  President  has  available  a  pool 
of  34  executive  level  positions  that  he 
can  use  to  establish  assistant  secretary 
slots  in  any  department.  Thus,  rather 
than  ask  Congress  to  add  new  ones, 
why  does  not  the  President  use  the 
pool,  a  pool  designed  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent flexibility  to  meet  his  needs? 
This  was  not  answered  by  the  adminis- 
tration either. 

Finally,  and  probably  most  impor- 
tant, building  a  strong  defense  and  in- 
suring national  security  do  not  depend 
on  the  number  of  high-level,  highly 
paid  executives  running  the  Depart- 
ment. A  strong  defense  requires  moti- 
vated, dedicated  servicemen  and 
women.  It  requires  the  cultivation  of 
sensitive  diplomacy  and  cooperative 
efforts  with  all  nations  across  the 
globe.  In  my  view,  our  country  would 
make  a  better  investment  by  pursuing 
these  goals  than  hiring  more  assistant 
secretaries. 

In  short,  the  Department  has  not 
made  a  compelling  case  for  this  re- 
quest. When  everyone  else  Is  asked  to 
restrain  spending  and  cut  out  waste, 
the  Department  of  Defense  should 
bear  its  fair  share  as  well.  Adding  six 
new  $52,000  executives  Is  not  the  way. 

I  have  expressed  my  concerns  to  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  and  OMB  Director 
David  Stockman.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  opposing  this  bill  when 
It  comes  before  the  House.* 


LIFTING  THE  BAN  ON 
PARAQUAT  SPRAYING 


HON.  EARL  HUTTO 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  fellow  colleagues  In  express- 
ing my  support  for  swift  action  in  re- 
gards to  lifting  the  present  ban  on 
herbicide  spraying  of  marihuana 
crops. 

I  could  reiterate  the  effects  drug 
smuggling  Is  having  on  our  Nation's 
businesses,  specifically  in  Florida,  and 
further  quote  numerous  reports  and 
investigation  results  that  stress  the 
remote  health  hazards  attributed  to 
smoking  paraquat  treated  marihuana. 
I  would,  rather,  emphasize  the  urgen- 
cy with  which  we  need  to  successfully 
control  this  ever-Increasing  supply  of 
marihuana  from  our  South  American 
neighbors. 

It  is  my  belief  we  in  the  Congress 
have  the  responsibility  to  utilize  every 
available  resource  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
apparently  limitless  influx  of  mari- 
huana into  the  United  States.  In  my 
home  State  of  Florida,  money  generat- 
ed from  drug  sales  has  been  estimated 
to  be  $7  blUlon  yearly.  To  put  this  in 
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perspectli'e,  the  State  of  Florida  ap- 
propriate! $9.3  billion  in  1981  to  ac- 
commodaf«  the  needs  of  10  million 
At  the  same  time,  a  small 
Individuals  were  able  to  gen- 
erate ovef  two-thirds  of  this  amount  in 
illegal  drug  sales. 

I  am  siire  we  all  agree  that  our  Na- 
tion's drug  problems  has  continued  to 
escalate  despite  our  many  efforts  to 
force  it  tp  do  otherwise.  And  while  I 
our  many  dedicated  police 
enforcement  officials  who 
impossible  and  seemingly 
never  ending  battle  against  drug  smug- 
glers. I  sipcerely  believe  that  tax  dol- 
to  combat  drug  smuggling 
be  wiser  spent  than  funding 
programs:  that  spray  marihuana  de- 
stroying herbicides. 

1  urge  lihe  Congress  to  take  prompt 
action  to  Jift  this  present  ban  on  para- 
quat spraying  as  an  effective  step 
toward  rdducing  the  influx  of  mari- 
huana int  3  the  United  States.* 


MOB]  L  OIL  DAY  IN  JOLIET 


HON 


IN  THE 


GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

or  iixiNois 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  0']»RIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  distinct  privilege  of  representing 
Joliet.  111.  and  its  fine  citizens  in  this 
body.  For  that  reason,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  hometown  pride,  I  would  like 
to  bring  an  advertisement  that  ap- 
peared or  the  op-ed  page  of  today's 
New  Yort  Times  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleai  rues.  This  advertisement,  en- 
titled "Fiiir,  warm,  and  not  at  all 
sticky,"  describes  the  relationship  be- 
tween Jol  et  and  one  of  its  businesses, 
the  Mobill  Oil  Co.  As  all  who  read  the 
article  wiD  see,  Joliet  is  a  city  with  a 
constructik^e  attitude  toward  business. 
This  attitude  is  grounded  in  the 
knowledge  that  productive  and  mean- 
ingful job$  are  the  greatest  asset  that 
a  city  carij  have,  along  with  the  work- 
ers to  fill  ihem.  Such  jobs  are  only  cre- 
ated when  businesses  start  up.  or 
maintain  their  operations.  And  Joliet 
is  set  on  Keeping  the  jobs  that  it  has 
and  attracting  new  ones.  I  commend 
Joliet  for  this  approach.  And  I  com- 
mend Moliil  Oil  Co..  for  having  merit- 
ed the  "Mobil  Oil  Day"  that  Joliet  be- 
stowed up  )n  it. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  22,  1981] 
Pair,  \^  arm,  and  Not  at  All  Sticky 

Every  sp«cialty  has  its  jargon,  and  some- 
times this  nakes  the  simple  amd  common- 
place soun  1  complicated  and  exotic.  TV 
weather  pe-sons.  for  example,  hardly  ever 
say  that  "tdmorrow  is  going  to  be  wet,  raw, 
suid  generally  nasty."  No  indeed.  Instead 
they  talk  oC  highs  and  lows  and  tempera- 
ture-humidity indices,  and  if  you  pay  close 
attention,  and  catch  the  words  "anticipated 
precipitatio  1."  you  may  even  remember  to 
carry  an  uir  brella. 

Perhaps  lecause  the  weather  is  so  perva- 
sive  In   geperal    conversation,    individuals. 
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governments  and  businessmen  too  have 
adopted  some  of  the  meteorologists'  pet 
phrases.  We  hear  talk  of  a  "business  cli- 
mate," or  even  of  many  "business  climates." 
as  in  the  "business  climate  In  the  Sun  Belt." 
or  the  "Snow  Belt,"  or  whatever  other  belt 
has  become  the  fashion  of  the  day.  And 
Washington,  of  course.  Is  perceived  as  the 
center  of  either  storms  of  sunshine,  bvsln- 
esswise,  although  nobody  really  knows  why 
the  stock  market  often  forgets  to  say  'ge- 
sundheit"  when  a  president  sneezes. 

And  so.  to  strike  a  blow  for  precision  and 
clarity  in  defining  the  business  climate,  we'd 
like  to  offer  a  case  history,  as  well  as  a  defi- 
nition. The  case  history  Involves  Joliet.  Illi- 
nois. And  the  definition  is  this:  a  good  busi- 
ness climate  is  simply  people  working  to- 
gether. In  their  best  interest,  which  often 
coincides  with  the  general  good. 

Joliet  is  a  city  of  almost  80.000.  located  40 
miles  southwest  of  Chicago.  (Its  surround- 
ing area  has  a  population  almost  three 
times  as  large.)  Some  350  manufacturers 
call  Joliet  home,  including  Mobil,  which  op- 
erates a  refinery  there.  Our  plant  employs 
630  people,  and  the  Joliet  Region  Chamber 
of  Commerce  St  Industry  tells  us  that  be- 
cause these  630  are  gainfully  employed, 
about  1.000  others  work  to  meet  their  needs, 
in  places  like  schools,  banks,  stores,  restau- 
rants, and  other  establishments.  There's 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  numbers;  econo- 
mists call  it  the  ripple  effect,  and  it  happens 
all  the  time. 

Nor  is  it  remarkable  that  Mobil  pays  its 
share  of  taxes  to  support  schools  and  mu- 
nicipal services,  and  contributes  to  at  least 
29  local  organizations,  charities,  colleges,  li- 
braries, and  cultural  groups.  We're  sure  the 
other  349  manufacturers  in  Joliet  do  no  less. 

Because  all  these  things  are  the  norm  for 
businesses  today,  we  were  surprised,  flat- 
tered, and  honored  when  the  chamber  re- 
cently saw  fit  to  salute  us  at  an  event  they 
called  "Mobil  Oil  Day."  The  chamber  noted 
that  the  Joliet  area  has  grown  by  a  third  in 
the  last  decade,  and  decided  that  honoring  a 
different  business  each  year  was  one  way  to 
help  this  growth  continue. 

We're  proud  to  have  had  our  turn  in  the 
Joliet  spotlight.  And  we're  obviously  de- 
lighted that  the  business  climate,  in  Joliet, 
remains  so  salubrious.  But  we  also  recognize 
that  many  companies  aU  across  America 
have  equally  good  relationships  with  their 
home  communities.  Business,  generally,  is  a 
good  neighbor,  and  most  communities  rec- 
ognize this  fact. 

Prom  time  to  time,  out  of  political  motiva- 
tions or  for  reasons  of  radical  chic,  individ- 
uals may  try  to  chUl  the  business  climate. 
On  such  occasions  we  try  to  set  the  record 
straight,  or  point  out  the  consequences  of  a 
contemplated  action.  And  the  American 
system,  of  which  business  is  an  integral 
part,  usually  adapts. 

So  when  it  comes  to  the  business  climate, 
we're  glad  that  most  people  recognize 
there's  little  need  to  tinker  with  the  Ameri- 
can system.  And  we're  glad  that.  In  count- 
less communities  like  Joliet,  people  are 
working  to  keep  the  climate  fair,  warm,  and 
not  at  all  sticky.* 
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HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP  lUCHIGAIf 
IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  column  in  today's  Washington 
Post  by  Hobart  Rowen  which  I  am  in- 
serting In  the  Congressional  Record 
states  clearly  the  concerns  I  share 
with  writers  and  serious  observers  of 
our  economy  on  the  Washington  level. 

The  economic  situation  across  the 
Nation  is  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
in  my  State  of  Michigan,  it  is  a  disas- 
ter. We  need  a  change  and  we  need 
one  fast.  That  is  why  I  have  cospon- 
sored  H.R.  4504— the  Udall-Obey 
Emergency  Tax  Cut  Act  of  1981.  It  Is  a 
sound  measure  that  would  reduce 
Government  borrowing  by  $40  million 
next  year  by  phasing  in  tax  cuts  for 
individuals  and  providing  small  tax  re- 
ductions for  the  richest— 25  percent  of 
all  taxpayers.  It  also  strips  the  new 
Tax  Code  of  numerous  provisions 
which  are  close  to  corporate  welfare. 
The  plan  offers  significant  new  incen- 
tives to  American  industry,  gives  the 
majority  of  Americans  a  larger  tax  cut 
next  year  than  can  be  expected  under 
the  administration's  tax  program,  and 
balances  the  budget  in  1983-84. 

The  time  has  come:  We  must  do 
more  than  just  talk  about  high  inter- 
est rates  and  massive  deficits.  The 
House  must  adopt  a  prudent  tax 
policy  that  will  promote  a  balanced 
budget  and  reduce  the  Government's 
involvement  in  the  credit  markets. 

Hobart  Rowen  has  adeptly  stated 
the  problems  with  the  tax  bill.  The 
Udall-Obey  substitute  is  a  good  start 
at  a  solution. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  22.  1981] 

Thz  Reagan  Recession 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Surprise,  surprise,  the  economy  is  in  a  re- 
cession! Por  weeks  analysts  outside  the 
Reagan  administration  have  been  warning 
that  nothing  else  could  develop  from  the  in- 
herent conflicts  in  Reaganomics.  which  pits 
a  highly  restrictive  policy  of  monetarism 
against  an  excessively  stimulative  fiscal 
policy. 

But  last  weekend,  for  the  first  time,  after 
receiving  a  memorandum  from  Economic 
Council  Chairman  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum 
outlining  the  pervasive  decline  in  the  econo- 
my (every  industrial  sector  except  defense 
showed  a  fall-off  in  September).  President 
Reagan  was  willing  to  label  the  current  situ- 
ation a  recession,  albeit  a  slight  one.  Wel- 
denbaiun  followed  up  with  a  public  state- 
ment saying  that  "we  have  anticipated  for 
some  time  that  this  situation  could  arise." 

Back  in  March.  Weidenbaum  was  begin- 
ning to  admit  that  1981  would  be  a  disap- 
pointing year.  But  at  the  beginning,  the 
Reagan  program,  as  announced  and  defined, 
pretended  there  would  l>e  no  recession.  The 
economic  assumptions  published  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year— relying  on  supply-side 
magic— called  for  an  Increase  of  1.1  percent 
in  real  economic  activity  In  the  current  cal- 
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endar  year,  soaring  to  a  4.2  percent  gain  in 
1982.  followed  by  a  5  percent  gain  In  1983. 

Such  rose-colored  expectations  have  not 
yet  officially  been  discarded,  but  they  can 
be  Junked.  Yet  Weidenbaum  is  still  insisting 
that  "the  forces  are  already  In  motion  to  re- 
verse current  downward  tendencies,  even 
though  several  more  months  of  poor  eco- 
nomic statistics  are  a  likely  probability." 
Those  "forces"  are  the  first  stage  of  the  in- 
dividual and  business  tax  cuts,  and  a  decline 
(from  high  peaks)  In  short-  and  long-term 
Interest  rates. 

But  don't  make  any  bets  that  this  predic- 
tion Is  any  better  than  others  the  adminis- 
tration has  made  so  far.  The  individual  tax 
cut  on  Oct.  1  is  of  piddling  dimension,  and 
the  business  cuts — even  though  retroactive 
to  Jan.  1.  1981— won't  help  the  economy 
irntU  next  year.  More  significant,  perhaps,  is 
the  new  uncertainty  over  next  year's  tax 
cuts. 

And  as  for  interest  rates,  the  administra- 
tion originally  far  underestimated  how  high 
they  would  go  and  hence  the  dampening  of 
real  economic  growth  as  well  as  the  drain  on 
the  budget  to  service  the  national  debt. 
Now.  there  has  been  a  modest  reduction 
from  the  peaks,  but  nothing  yet  to  reduce 
the  crunch  on  business  expansion,  or  to  ease 
the  real  depression  in  housing  and  cars. 

Treasury  Secretary  Etonald  T.  Regan,  in  a 
moment  of  candor  last  Friday,  admitted 
that  In  the  case  of  the  administration's  ef- 
forts to  prevent  disaster  In  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  "we  actually  don't  know 
what's  going  on." 

One  wonders  whether  that  can't  be  said  of 
the  administration's  approach  to  other 
problems  in  the  nation's  economy.  Por  ex- 
ample. President  Reagan  did  not  oppose  the 
"All  Savers"  Certificate  proposed  by  the 
savings  industry  as  a  ball-out  for  their  sick- 
ness—although he  had  plenty  of  warning 
that  it  was  bad  legislation  of  dubious  value 
to  the  S&Ls.  and  a  positive  additional  bo- 
nanza for  upper-bracket  etimers. 

Now  the  administration  is  discovering  that 
the  Treasury  will  take  a  terrible  bath 
through  the  tax-free  status  of  the  All 
Savers.  Moreover,  according  to  some  private 
analyst.<i.  so  much  money  has  been  shoveled 
into  the  All  Savers  that  the  economy  has 
suffered  directly:  economists  report  that 
money  that  might  have  gone  into  down  pay- 
ments for  cars  was  tucked  Instead  Into  All- 
Savers. 

It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  extent 
to  which  the  crucial  error  of  Reagan's  ap- 
proach to  economic  problems  lies  in  the  hor- 
rible 1981  tax  legislation.  Nobel  economics 
laureate  James  Tobin  put  it  exactly  the 
right  way  the  other  day  when  he  said  that 
the  "disgraceful"  bill  "really  made  a  sham- 
bles of  the  American  tax  system." 

Congress  and  the  president  together, 
yielding  to  almost  every  greedy  pressure, 
"gave  up  all  pretense  that  this  colmtry 
[should]  make  any  attempt  to  check  the  ac- 
cumulation of  dynastic  wealth,  or  try  to 
render  things  more  equal  In  the  next  gen- 
eration." Tobin  said. 

There  is  a  certain  Immorality  to  the  tax 
bin.  as  Tobin  suggests.  But  let's  put  that 
question  aside  and  deal  for  the  moment 
only  with  the  macro-economic  effect:  with  a 
recession  a  certainty,  the  economic  growth 
prospects  that  might  have  generated  .extra 
tax  revenue  are  not  In  view.  Therefore,  it  is 
time  for  reality  to  replace  the  supplysiders' 
mumbo-jumbo  (<»11  it  voodoo  economics,  if 
you  wiU),  and  aim  policy  toward  a  partial 
withdrawal  of  the  tax  cut.  This  In  turn  can 
encourage  the  Federal  Reserve  to  ease  up 
on  its  drastic  monetary  policy.* 


PARAQUAT  BAN 


HON.  BILLY  LEE  EVANS 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  from  the  neighboring  State 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
Mr.  HuTTO,  to  introduce  legislation 
which  has  already  received  over- 
whelming support  from  all  members 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. This  bill  will  allow  the  use  of  the 
herbicide,  paraquat,  in  overseas  mari- 
huana eradication  programs. 

I  look  at  this  bill  as  the  single  most 
important  legislation  that  we  could 
enact  this  year  to  help  stem  the  tide 
of  drugs  flowing  into  this  country. 

The  controversy  over  paraquat 
stems  from  an  amendment  to  the  1961 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  prohibit- 
ed U.S.  financial  assistance  to  any  for- 
eign couintry  that  was  using  a  herbi- 
cide on  marihuana  that  might  be 
found  harmful  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS)  to 
smokers.  Former  Secretary  Joseph 
Callfano  then  determined  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  harm  which  re- 
quired the  State  Department  to  with- 
draw any  support  to  Mexico  in  their 
marihuana  eradication  program. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control.  I 
chaired  hearings  in  the  96th  Congress 
on  the  health  consequences  of  para- 
quat-contaminated marihuana  on  pos- 
sible smokers  of  the  drug  in  this  coim- 
try.  My  conclusion  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee at  the  termination  of  those  hear- 
ings was  that  HHS  had  overextrapo- 
lated  its  figures  in  its  determination 
that  paraquat  was  harmful  to  humans, 
considering  the  level  of  contamination 
found. 

We  determined  that  given  the 
amount  of  contaminated  marihuana 
on  the  U.S.  market,  and  the  persist- 
ence and  amounts  of  exposure,  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  if  not  impossible  that 
any  serious  health  consequence  would 
result  to  smokers  in  the  United  States 
from  a  foreign,  national  paraquat 
eradication  program.  In  my  opinion  it 
is  clear  that  HHS  was  passing  judg- 
ment given  worse-case  assumptions, 
far  beyond  reality,  and  determined 
possible  harm  rather  than  probable 
harm. 

To  sum  up  the  importance  of  the 
paraquat  program  and  the  potential 
impact  it  has  on  the  flow  of  marihua- 
na, aUow  me  to  point  out  some  basic 
facts  about  the  Mexican  program— a 
proven  effective  program.  According 
to  a  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion study,  the  Mexicans  eradicated 
approximately  7.2  million  kilos  of  mar- 
ihuana in  1976.  The  Mexicans,  howev- 
er,   were    only    able    to    confiscate 


through  law  enforcement  means. 
403.930  kilos.  My  research  further  in- 
dicates that  the  combined  effort  of 
United  States  seizures  and  Mexican 
seizures  only  totals  501.183  kUos  of 
marihuana.  Therefore,  one  can  easily 
see  that  this  program  has  proven  to  be 
cost-effective.  Between  the  Mexican 
seizures  and  the  Mexican  eradication 
program,  my  estimation  shows  that 
eradication  is  responsible  for  94  per- 
cent of  the  marihuana  taken  off  the 
market.  One  cannot  emphasize  enough 
the  potential  impact  that  such  a  pro- 
gram can  have  if  other  source  coun- 
tries launch  the  same  attack  on  mari- 
huana. Mexico  has  gone  from  the  No. 
1  source  country  for  85  percent  of  the 
marihuana  coming  into  the  United 
States  to  less  than  10  percent. 

As  with  f^orida.  my  home  State  of 
Georgia,  because  of  its  proximity  to 
the  South  American  source  countries, 
is  inundated  with  marihuana.  The 
readily  available  amounts  are  so  great 
that  it  is  forcing  the  distributors  of 
the  drug  into  a  younger  and  younger 
market  every  year.  According  to  NIDA 
studies  some  16  million  Americans  are 
now  regular  users;  and  among  high 
school  seniors,  about  1  in  10  are  daily 
smokers  averaging  dVz  joints  a  day.  I 
have  calls  coming  into  my  office  daily 
from  concerned  parents  and  teachers 
about  the  harmful  effect  this  drug  is 
having  on  our  young  people.  I  know 
this  is  a  matter  of  national  concern, 
and  no  doubt  similar  feelings  have 
been  expressed  from  parents  in  every 
State. 

I  will  not  sit  on  the  sidelines  and 
continue  to  see  this  massive  influx  of 
drugs  coming  into  our  country  affect- 
ing more  and  more  children  every  year 
and  destroying  more  and  more  fami- 
lies. We  know  we  have  an  effective 
program  that  can  destroy  this  menace. 
This  eradication  program  is  the  best 
thing  we  have  got  going,  and  I  intend 
to  fight  to  the  finish  to  see  that  this 
bill  passes  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  is  signed  by  the  President.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  join  in  the  battle 
against  drug  use  and  offer  their  sup- 
port for  this  vital  legislation.* 


THE  INTEREST  RATE  REFORM 
ACT 


HON.  BILL  McCOLLUM 

OPPLORIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  the  Interest 
Rate  Reform  Act  of  1981.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  bring  down  the  intoler- 
able rates  of  interest  existing  in  this 
country;  provide  a  fixed  and  logical  re- 
lationship between  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion, the  interest  rate  paid  by  the  U.S. 
Government  on  debt  issues,  and  inter- 
est charged  on  loans  in  the  market- 
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place:  assire  that  the  public  Is  protect- 
ed In  th<  future  from  unreasonable 
prof itmah  Ing  through  interest  rates 
by  those ;  who  might  be  tempted  to 
take  advakitage  of  changing  economic 
climates  and  attending  uncertainties: 
and  provide  a  uniformity  of  interest 
rate  ceilinigs  thoughout  the  Nation. 

High  interest  rates  have  placed  loans 
of  any  soi  t  out  of  reach  for  all  but  the 
wealthiest  of  Americans  and  the  larg- 
est of  bu^nesses.  No  longer  can  young 
American!  families  afford  to  buy 
single-family  dwellings.  Small  busi- 
nesses caiuiot  borrow  money  and  are 
having  difficulty  paying  back  loans 
they  already  have  with  many  facing 
the  possi  )ility  of  bankruptcy  in  the 
coming  ironths  if  high  interest  rates 
persist.  Tie  entire  economic  recovery 
plan  of  President  Reagan  is  in  jeop- 
ardy with  jut  it  having  the  time  neces- 
sary to  w)rk.  It  is  an  understatement 
to  say  that  high  Interest  rates  must 
come  dow  ti.  and  since  the  free  msu-ket 
forces,  which  I  much  prefer,  are  not 
working.  Congress  must  act  to  assure 
that  thei  e  interest  rates  do  come 
down. 

Why  do  we  have  continued  high  in- 
terest rat((s  when  the  rate  of  inflation 
is  considerably  below  where  it  was  a 
few  montis  ago  and  the  prospects  of 
keeping  it  down  are  brighter  than 
they  hav<  been  in  years?  The  answer 
lies  in  th(;  law  of  supply  and  demand 
in  the  ma  -ketplaice,  since  Interest  rates 
are  nothiig  more  than  the  price  of 
money.  T  le  forces  at  play  have  been 
difficult  t )  analyze  and  are  even  more 
elusive  of  control,  even  in  our  highly 
regulated  banking  system.  In  order  to 
control  inflation  it  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  je  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  t)  maintain  a  tight  monetary 
policy  and  avoid  the  creation  of  dol- 
lars while  laws  which  will  reduce 
budget  deficits  and  stimulate  savings 
and  inveitment  take  effect.  At  the 
same  tim« .  the  huge  borrowing  by  the 
Treasury  necessitated  by  the  runaway 
deficits  cieated  by  the  follies  of  past 
Congresses  and  administrations  re- 
duces the  supply  of  available  money  to 
consumer;  and  businesses  even  more. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for 
money  at  any  rate  of  interest  by  those 
few  who  i;an  afford  the  high  rate  re- 
mains sul  istantially  greater  than  the 
supply  aiid  will  for  the  forseeable 
future  unless  there  is  a  major  reces- 
sion or  ecanomic  collapse,  which  none 
of  us  want.  With  these  conditions, 
market  fc  rces  alone  are  not  going  to 
bring  inte  rest  rates  down. 

On  a  more  specific  level  there  are  a 
number  of  forces  at  work  in  keeping 
the  intere  st  rates  high.  One  of  these  is 
the  greed  of  the  money  market  center 
banks  and  other  huge  financial  inter- 
ests whic  1  axe  simply  making  a  big 
profit  anil  appear  unwilling  to  sacri- 
fice these  profits  at  the  moment  even 
though  tliey  should  know  that  their 
greed  will  cost  them  in  the  long  run. 
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Another  significant  factor  is  simply 
the  high  rate  of  interest  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  is  willing  to  pay 
on  bills  and  notes  it  sells  to  finance 
the  debt  presumably  under  the  as- 
sumption that  it  must  make  all  of 
these  sales  planned  each  week  no 
matter  what  the  market  rate  of  inter- 
est in  order  to  meet  the  Government's 
cash  flow  obligations.  Under  the 
present  conditions  the  Treasury  debt 
obligation  rates  are  the  central  force 
most  directly  influencing  the  interest 
rates  of  the  underlying  financial  mar- 
kets of  the  country,  both  the  interest 
rate  paid  to  depositors  and  investors 
and  interest  rates  charged  to  borrow- 
ers, since  in  the  money  business  one  is 
a  direct  function  of  the  other.  Conse- 
quently, any  realistic  control  over  in- 
terest rates  charged  the  public  must 
be  accompanied  by  related  controls  on 
the  interest  rate  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  when  it  sells  Federal  debt 
obligations.  Hence  comes  the  rationale 
behind  the  Interest  Rate  Reform  Act 
of  1981. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  calls  for  a 
gradual  week-by-week  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  interest  or  yield  which  the 
Treasury  is  allowed  to  pay  on  bills  or 
notes— or  any  other  debt  obligation 
issued  by  any  agency  or  instrumentali- 
ty—until such  point  as  the  rate  of  in- 
terest or  yield  is  equal  to  an  amount  4 
percent  greater  than  the  percentage 
increase  in  the  consumer  price  index 
over  the  preceding  12  months— the 
most  widely  accepted  measure  of  the 
rate  of  inflation.  At  this  point  the 
Treasury  is  locked  into  maintaining  a 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  interest  it  is 
able  to  pay  on  the  sale  of  any  such  ob- 
ligations at  the  constant  level  of  4  per- 
cent above  the  current  12  month  CPI 
increase,  using  the  latest  figures  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Labor  at 
the  time  of  each  auction  or  sale  of 
debt.  This  differential  provides  a  rea- 
sonable profit  rate  for  those  who  deal 
in  Government  obligations  and  who 
must  take  into  account  inflation. 

Now  the  Treasury  may  not  like  this 
proposal  at  first  blush,  but  I  suspect 
upon  study  and  reflection  the  first- 
thought  arguments  against  it  will 
fade.  Assuming  the  phasein  factor,  the 
weekly  reduction  of  one-fourth  of  1 
percent,  is  appropriate,  and  data  un- 
available to  me  may  show  some  other 
factor  more  appropriate  the  Treasury 
should  be  able  to  sustain  a  week  or 
two  where  all  of  the  bills  and  notes  it 
would  like  to  have  sold  are  not  com- 
pletely sold  because  the  buyers  want  a 
greater  return  of  their  money.  With 
the  appropriate  reduction  factor,  the 
demand  forces  of  the  marketplace 
should  level  off  any  initial  distortion 
and  result  in  the  sale  of  virtually  all 
obligations  offered  the  following  week 
at  the  next  reduced  level  and  allow  for 
any  lost  sales  to  be  made  up  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time.  Once  the 
constant  relationship  factor  between 
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the  Federal  debt  obligation  rate  cell- 
ing and  the  rate  of  inflation  is  estab- 
lished, there  should  be  no  difficulty 
whatsoever  making  market. 

The  rest  of  this  bill  provides  for  a 
national  usury  law  tied  to  the  Federal 
debt  obligation  rate  ceiling.  It  provides 
that  the  maximum  legal  rate  of  inter- 
est which  may  be  charged  cannot  be 
greater  than  6  percent  more  than  the 
current  Federal  debt  obligation  rate. 
This  provides  for  high  enough  real  in- 
terest above  the  rate  of  inflation  for 
lenders  to  be  able  to  make  higher  risk 
loans  to  the  less  creditworthy,  who  are 
most  often  the  general  public  who 
have  the  greatest  suffering  when  the 
amount  of  available  money  is  choked 
off.  The  market  forces  would  compel 
the  prime  rate  to  be  considerably 
lower.  Further,  there  is  an  exemption 
provided  from  the  usury  ceiling  for 
loans  which  do  not  exceed  a  total  of 
$2,500  and  those  which  do  exceed 
$500,000  made  to  any  person  or  busi- 
ness entity  within  a  180-day  period. 
This  exemption  should  allow  the  avail- 
ability of  money  to  the  consumer  and 
the  small  loan,  high-risk  person  where 
it  might  not  otherwise  be  available 
under  an  interest  ceiling,  as  well  as  fa- 
cilitate the  making  of  very  large  loans. 

The  Interest  Rate  Reform  Act  of 
1981  is  designed  to  be  a  workable  piece 
of  legislation  that  fits  together  with 
the  other  portions  of  the  President's 
economic  recovery  plan.  It  provides  a 
missing  link,  the  need  for  which  was 
obscured  by  historic  economic  assump- 
tions about  the  relationship  of  interest 
rates  and  inflation  in  the  marketplace. 
I  believe  that  it  is  innovative  and  will 
work.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  the  admin- 
istration, and  those  in  the  business,  fi- 
nancial, and  academic  community  to 
analyze  it  carefully  and  critically.  I 
have  high  hopes  that  the  reasoning  I 
have  presented  is  sufficiently  clear 
that  many  of  my  fellow  Members  in 
Congress  will  join  in  cosponsoring  this 
critical  piece  of  legislation  and  that  it 
will  move  swiftly  through  the  Halls  of 
both  bodies  and  onto  the  President's 
desk  so  that  we  may  have  relief  from 
those  exorbitant  interest  rates  before 
things  get  completely  out  of  hand. 

The  Interest  Rate  Reform  Act  of 
1981  which  I  have  proposed  today  may 
make  it  sound  to  some  as  though  I  am 
abandoning  the  principles  of  free  en- 
terprise which  I  have  long  advocated. 
This  is  not  so.  In  my  judgment  there 
are  very  few  areas  where  Federal 
intervention  and  regulation  are  justi- 
fied and  wherever  possible  they  should 
be  eliminated.  However,  there  will 
always  be  some  areas  where  the  Gov- 
ernment must  step  in  and  restrict 
those  who  would  obstruct  the  benefits 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  to  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  for  their 
own  personal  greed  and  benefit.  Such 
has  historically  been  the  case  with 
banks  and  money  markets. 
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We  have  always  had  State  usury 
laws  in  this  country  and  usury  laws 
have  been  a  deep  part  of  the  entire 
Western  culture.  Historically,  they 
have  been  necessary  for  a  healthy 
economy  and,  although  some  have 
argued  strongly  against  them,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  the  public  interest  is 
best  served  by  correcting  the  defects 
pointed  out  by  the  critics,  but  main- 
taining the  basic  concept.  So  it  is,  I  be- 
lieve, with  the  bill  I  have  introduced. 
It  supersedes  many  diverse  State  laws 
which  over  the  years  in  many  cases 
have  become  archaic  anyway  and  in 
light  of  the  current  economic  upheav- 
al might  as  well  not  tie  on  the  books. 
With  the  interstate  nature  of  the  flow 
of  money  and  commerce,  a  uniform 
national  usury  law  is  essential  and  cer- 
tainly this  is  the  appropriate  time  to 
enact  it. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R. 4826 
A  bill  to  reduce  interest  rates  by  limiting 
the  rate  of  interest  which  the  United 
States  Government  may  pay  on  det>t  obll- 
gations  Issued  by  the  United  States-and  by 
establishing  a  national  indexed  usury  cell- 
ing. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interest  Rate 
Reform  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  (a)(  1)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  may  sell  any  debt  obligation 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States,  bearing 
Interest  at  a  rate,  or  at  a  discount  from  face 
value,  yielding  a  rate  of  return  greater  than 
fifteen  percent  or  one-fourth  of  one  percent 
less  than  the  average  auction  price  for 
Treasury  bills  at  the  auction  held  the  week 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  whichever  is  greater. 

(2)  After  such  date,  such  maximum  Inter- 
est rate  or  yield  bhall  be  reduced  by  one- 
fourth  of  one  percent  per  week  until  such 
maximum  Interest  rate  or  yield  Is  four  per- 
cent greater  than  the  Increase,  expressed  as 
a  percentage,  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
during  the  most  recent  twelve  month  period 
preceding  the  sale  of  the  debt  obligation  In- 
volved for  which  figures  are  available. 

(b)  After  reaching  the  point  where  such 
maximum  rate  or  jrteld  Is  four  percent 
greater  than  the  increase  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  during  the  period  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2),  all  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees shall  maintain  such  maximum  Inter- 
est rate  or  yield  at  such  level. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  maximum  legal  rate  of  In- 
terest shall  be  not  greater  than  six  percent 
above  the  currently  effective  rate  provided 
in  section  2. 

(b)(1)  All  contracts  and  assurances  for  the 
loan  or  forbearance  In  money  or  other  thing 
of  value  at  more  than  the  legal  rate  of  Inter- 
est are  void  as  to  the  excess  of  Interest  over 
the  legal  rate  of  interest. 

(2)  The  principal,  with  legal  rate  of  Inter- 
est, may  be  recovered  on  any  such  contract 
or  assurance,  but  not  the  excess  of  interest. 
Such  excess  of  Interest,  If  already  paid,  may 
be  recovered  from  the  lender  or  forbearer 
even  though  payment  was  made  to.  an  as- 
signee. If  the  lender  or  forbearer  refuses, 
before  suit  Is  brought,  a  tender  of  the  prin- 
cipal with  legal  rate  of  Interest  or  refuses  a 


demand  by  the  twrrower  for  the  refund  of 
any  excess  Interest  already  collected,  such 
lender  or  forbearer  shall  pay  the  costs  and 
attorneys  fees  Incurred  by  the  debtor  In  the 
prosecution  or  defense  of  any  suit  brought 
with  regard  to  the  contract  or  assurance. 

(3)  A  court  having  Jurisdiction  may  grant 
equitable  or  declaratory  relief  for  any  such 
excess  of  Interest  and  to  that  end  may 
compel  the  necessary  discovery  from  the 
lender  or  forbearer. 

(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  one  or  more  contracts  or 
assurances  which  do  not  exceed  a  total  of 
$2,500  or  which  do  exceed  a  total  of 
$500,000  made  to  any  person  or  business 
entity.  Including  related  or  affiliated  per- 
sons or  business  entitles,  within  any  180  day 
period. 

(d)(1)  No  person  may  hereafter  plead  or 
set  up  the  taking  of  more  than  the  legal 
rate  of  Interest  as  a  defense  to  any  action 
brought  against  such  person  to  recover  dam- 
ages on,  or  to  enforce  payment  of  or  other 
remedy  on  any  mortgage,  bond,  note,  or 
other  obligation  executed  or  assumed  by 
such  person,  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  action  which  Is  now  pend- 
ing or  to  any  suit  or  action  Instituted  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  upon  any  mortgage,  bond,  note,  or  other 
obligation  executed  or  assumed  by  such 
person  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  This  Act  shall  not  prevent  any  State  or 
territory  of  the  United  States  from  allowing 
such  defenses  or  Imposing  criminal  sanc- 
tions with  regard  to  contracts  or  assurances 
bearing  interest  or  yielding  a  rate  of  return 
greater  than  twice  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
calculated  under  section  2  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  such  contract  or  assurance. 

Sec.  4.  All  references  to  Interest  rates  and 
yields  in  sections  2  and  3  mean  simple  inter- 
est annualized  over  a  one-year  period. 

Sec.  S.  a  reasonable  charge  for  origination 
fees,  finder's  fees,  delinquency  fees  and 
commissions,  and  actual  costs  of  recording 
and  filing  fees  and  of  documentary  and  in- 
tangible taxes  shall  not  be  considered  inter- 
est under  this  Act.* 


WPPSS  TO  CLOSE  TWO  NUCLEAR 
PROJECTS  THIS  WEEK 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22.  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  is  deciding  this  week  how  best 
to  shut  down  two  of  its  five  partially 
built  nuclear  power  plants  in  Washing- 
ton State. 

The  Supply  System  will  either 
mothball  the  projects  to  permit,  it  will 
be  said,  studies  of  their  future  to  pro- 
ceed in  an  orderly  manner,  or  the  proj- 
ects will  be  canceled.  There  are  many 
who  feel  that  they  will  never  be  com- 
pleted in  either  case. 

Northeast  utilities,  major  electric 
consumers,  and  WPPSS  turned  to 
these  options  after  the  latest  esti- 
mates of  the  costs  of  completing  the 
two  plants— a  staggering  $11.8  billion- 
showed  that  they  had  outstripped  the 
financing  capacity  of  the  region  and 


the  patience  of  Wall  Street  analysts. 
The  region's  ratepayers  now  face  truly 
enormous  construction  bills. 

Ironically,  the  two  plants  were  big 
factors  in  their  own  demise.  During 
their  4-year  construction  history,  costs 
skyrocketed,  rising  more  than  50^0  per- 
cent since  they  were  first  announced 
and  300  iiercent  after  construction 
commenced.  Retail  electricity  price 
projections  rose,  too,  and  energy  fore- 
casters knew  that  higher  prices  would 
make  energy  conservation  more  at- 
tractive. They  gradually  lowered  their 
projections  of  the  Northwest's  power 
needs,  and  much  of  the  justification 
for  building  the  two  plants,  which 
have  a  combined  capacity  of  nearly 
2,500  megawatts,  simply  evaporated. 

Now  the  Northwest  is  stuck  with  two 
large  nuclear  plants  that  are  22  and  13 
percent,  respectively,  complete.  They 
represent  investments  of  $2.25  billion 
and  would  require  hundreds  of  mU- 
lions  of  additional  dollars  for  complete 
cancellation. 

The  outlook  for  finishing  them  is 
quite  bleak.  WPPSS  and  the  region's 
electric  utility  industry  ignored  critics 
of  the  plants  for  too  long.  In  February 
1979  I  seriously  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  pressing  ahead  with  the  entire  five- 
plant  program.  Had  my  advice  been 
heeded  then,  termination  of  these  two 
plants  would  have  saved  the  region 
most  of  a  $3  billion  debt— savings  to 
the  ratepayers  or  money  which  could 
be  supporting  energy  conservation 
programs,  renewable  energy  resource 
development  and  other  cost-effective 
actions  to  address  the  region's  energy 
needs.  Instead,  that  investment  is  sit- 
ting idle. 

The  Northwest  must  now  be  on 
guard  to  avoid  a  repeat  of  this  tragic 
fiasco.  The  entities  and  individuals 
who  decide  to  build  big  powerplants 
and  who  oversee  their  construction 
must  be  held  more  accountable  to  the 
ratepayers  who  must  foot  the  bills. 

Initiative  394,  which  will  be  on  the 
Washington  State  baUot  on  November 
3,  is  one  option.  It  would  require  voter 
approval  of  public  utility  lionds  for 
major  power  projects;  it  would  not 
create  the  electric  power  doomsday  in 
the  State  that  some  of  its  opponents 
are  fond  of  predicting. 

Although  the  initiative  is  not  likely 
to  make  big  powerplant  construction 
any  easier,  it  should  make  it  better  by 
enhancing  accountability.  If  Washing- 
ton voters  give  themselves  this  task, 
they  undoubtedly  will  not  have  much 
patience  with  construction  misman- 
agement and  needless  cost  overruns, 
but  I  think  they  can  be  trusted  to  rec- 
ognize legitimate  power  needs  and  to 
authorize  expenditures  to  meet  those 
needs. 

The  Northwest  has  entered  an  era  of 
unprecedented  power  cost  increases. 
Electric  utility  accountability  has 
never  been  more  important:  it  deserves 
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OF  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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FAUNTROY.     Mr.     Speaker, 
budget  announcement  in 
this  year.  President  Reagan 
$1.3  billion  would  be  saved 
of  reductions  in  Federal 
including   $400   million    in 
fiscal  year  1981.  More  re- 
White  House  has  indicated 
to  reduce  the  Federal 
s  payroll  by  some  75.000 
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whose  lives,  livelihoods,  and  families 
are  threatened  by  this  unclear,  appar- 
ently arbitrary  RIF  program  now  un- 
derway. 
This  bill  has  three  major  provisions: 

1.  It  requires  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  establish,  main- 
tain, and  distribute  a  National  Regis- 
ter of  RIF'd  employees. 

2.  It  disallows  the  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  or  departments  from  appoint- 
ing persons  to  positions  in  those  agen- 
cies or  departments  if  qualified  RIF'd 
individuals  are  available  for  the  posi- 
tions. This  feature  in  effect  provides  a 
right  of  first  refusal  to  affected  em- 
ployees, and 

3.  It  provides  for  appeal  to  the 
courts  in  the  event  a  RIF'd  individual 
is  not  satisfied  that  a  determination 
by  an  agency  or  department  head  is  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
biU. 

This  bill  goes  further  than  current 
laws  and  regulations  in  that  it  virtual- 
ly guarantees  a  RIF'd  individual  a  job 
if  an  agency  or  department  decides  to 
hire  someone. 

Under  the  current  system:  re-em- 
ployment priority  lists  are  kept,  em- 
ployee displacement  programs  oper- 
ate, bumping  and  preference  proce- 
dures are  available  such  as  veteran's 
preference,  but  there  is  no  re-employ- 
ment as  a  matter  of  right.  Under  my 
bill,  if  anyone  is  hired,  it  will  have  to 
be  a  qualified  RIF'd  individual. 

Other  legislation  designed  to  com- 
plement this  bill  is  now  under  serious 
consideration.  For  example,  I  am 
aware  that  entry  level  and  low-level 
service  jobs  are  perhaps  hardest  hit  by 
the  RIP.  Security  guards,  food-service 
employees,  and  others  have  little  or  no 
recourse. 

The  work  that  these  types  of  Feder- 
al employees  have  performed  is  now 
contracted  out  in  large  measure  to 
large  corporations.  The  savings  to  the 
Government  is  highly  questionable.  I 
am  considering  legislation  to  either 
freeze  this  approach  or  to  allow  it  only 
where  there  is  a  clear  and  demonstra- 
ble savings  to  the  Government. 

Hopefully  this  bill  and  others  which 
may  be  introduced  will  help  to  reduce 
the  doubt,  remove  the  uncertainty, 
and  ease  the  pain  of  a  seemingly  out- 
of-control  Federal  personnel  reduction 
program. 

Thank  you.* 


PETITION  TO  OUST  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  INTERIOR 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

OF  WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  mem- 
bers of  the  Sierra  Club  recently  visited 
Washington  to  deliver  a  petition  call- 
ing for  the  removal  of  James  Watt  as 


Ctctober  22,  1981 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  personally 
think  James  Watt  is  doing  a  fine  job 
and  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  resolution  recently  adopted 
by  Outdoors  Unlimited,  Inc.,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Secretary. 

Resolutioh  of  Outdoors  Uitlimiteo,  Inc.. 
Kaysvillz,  Utah 

Whereas  our  nation  has  enunciated  a 
policy  of  energy  self-sufficiency,  but  until 
recent  months  has  pursued  policies  that 
killed  the  ability  to  accomplish  this  goal: 
and 

Whereas  extreme  national  policies  of  un- 
realistic regulation  and  control  have  created 
unneeded,  unnecessary  cost  for  the  consum- 
ers of  food,  fiber,  and  mineral  products;  and 

Whereas  the  environmental  societies  have 
personalized  and  emotionalized  a  nation- 
wide aggression  against  Secretary  of  Interi- 
or, James  Watt:  and 

Whereas  these  same  organizations  have 
used  this  persontU  attack  against  a  man.  his 
philosophies,  and  his  religion  to  gain  mem- 
bership for  their  groups:  and 

Whereas  Outdoors  Unlimited.  Inc.,  a  mul- 
tiple use  organization  representing  over 
5,000  members  and  affiliates,  firmly  believes 
that  issues  and  decisions  of  national  policy 
should  be  determined  one  at  a  time,  based 
upon  facts  and  accomplished  results:  and 

Whereas  the  aggressive  actions  of  the 
preservationist  societies  are  tending  to  make 
a  symbol  of  Jim  Watt  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  debate  issues  on  their  merit,  each  in 
turn; 

Now  therefore  by  it  resolved  by  Outdoors 
Unlimited.  Inc.  assembled  at  its  annual 
meeting  that  we  compliment  President 
Reagan  on  his  program  of  wise  and  common 
sense  useage  of  natural  resources  in  the 
West  and  for  his  public  support  of  Secretary 
Watt;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  support  the 
administration  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
in  all  of  those  policies  which  are  designed  to 
accomplish  responsible  sustained  multiple 
use  management  of  western  public  lands 
and  the  water  and  natural  resources  found 
thereon;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  support 
Secretary  Watt  in  his  administration  of  this 
policy,  but  encourage  the  Secretary  to  give 
greater  attention  to  the  public  presentation 
of  the  administration  goals  and  policies  for 
public  land  management:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  to  Secretary  of  Interior  James 
Watt,  and  to  the  Governors  and  members  of 
Congress  in  the  public  land  states. 

Dated  this  10th  day  of  October.  1981.« 


EXPLORING  NEW  APPROACHES 
TO  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  weekend.  Democratic  officials 
from  every  level  of  government  and  all 
parts  of  the  country  came  together  in 
Baltimore  to  discuss  the  crucial  issues 
confronting  not  only  our  party,  but 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
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As  the  first  meeting  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Strategy  Council,  the  sessions 
represented  the  inauguration  of  a 
unique  effort  to  seek  policies  to  solve 
our  many  complex  problems.  The 
weekend  was  no  love-in,  but  did  foster 
constructive  debate  on  the  directions 
the  country  should  take  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  1980's. 

A  major  topic  of  discussion,  of 
course,  was  the  future  of  our  economy. 
Along  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  Mr.  Wirth,  I  of- 
fered to  the  coimcil  a  draft  economic 
policy  statement  to  provide  a  frame- 
work for  debate  on  this  fundamental 
issue.  It  is  our  hope  that  it  will  encour- 
age discussion  and  help  create  a  clear 
Democratic  economic  strategy.  I  want 
to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
Exploring  New  Approachbs  to  Economic 

Development 
America  cannot  solve  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  the  1980's  with  the  simplistic  eco- 
nomic nostrums  of  the  I920's. 

In  the  post-war  period,  America's  econo- 
my, and  the  world's,  liave  undergone 
changes  as  profound  as  those  that  trans- 
formed our  nation  from  an  agrarian  econo- 
my in  the  l»th  century  to  a  manufacturing 
power  in  the  20th. 

New  centers  of  resources  and  power  have 
emerged  around  the  world:  trading  nations 
of  Japan  and  southeast  Asia;  OPEC  with  its 
petrodollars  and  stranglehold  over  world 
energy  supplies:  a  re-vitalized  western  Euro- 
pean economic  community  and  Euro-curren- 
cy market:  strategically  Important  mineral- 
rich,  developing  nations  and  new  industrial 
giants  like  Brazil. 

Increasingly.  America's  economic  future  is 
tied  to  others  in  a  global  economy  of  multi- 
national corporations,  new  forms  of  money, 
and  electronic  transfers  of  funds  that  cross 
national  boundaries.  Our  level  of  imports 
and  exports  increased  ten-fold  in  the  last 
decade.  Today  one  American  job  in  seven 
depends  directly  on  our  exports. 

Changes  bring  new  challenges.  Once  the 
undisputed  master  of  world  trade.  America 
is  under  challenge  in  developing  markets 
around  the  world  by  technologically  ad- 
vanced, aggressive  trading  nations  from  Asia 
to  Latin  America.  Yet  our  productivity,  per- 
sonal savings,  and  capital  investment  are 
lagging  behind  our  principal  competitors. 

At  home,  we  have  witnessed  changes 
equally  profound.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the 
new  jobs  created  in  the  last  10  years  were  in 
the  service  industry.  Two-thirds  of  the 
American  workforce  today  is  engaged  in  of- 
fering services  of  some  kind  rather  than 
producing  manufactured  goods.  That  per- 
centage \s  growing.  More  than  50  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  is  now  derived 
from  the  development,  storage,  processing, 
and  dissemination  of  Information. 

We  also  face  demographic  changes,  with 
profound  implications  for  future  economic 
growth.  The  Baby  Boom  and  the  massive 
influx  of  women  into  our  workforce  is  slow- 
ing down.  In  the  future,  we  will  see  fewer 
new  workers  entering  our  economy  and 
more  workers  staying  longer,  thus  bringing 
new  challenges  of  training  and  re-training 
to  the  fore. 

At  the  same  time,  unemployment  among 
minorities  is  at  a  record  high,  betraying  the 
promise  of  equal  opportunity.  Hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  unemployed  minority  youths 
are  threatening  to  become  a  permament  un- 
derclass. 

Underlying  all  of  these  changes  in  our 
economy  is  a  condition  traditional  economic 
theory  said  could  not  occur— persistent  stag- 
flation the  combination  of  both  high  infla- 
tion and  unemployment  that  has  sapped  our 
economic  vitality  for  more  than  a  decade, 
robbing  millions  of  Americans  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  productive  work,  security,  and 
hope  in  the  future. 

The  only  genuinely  new  approach  offered 
by  the  Republican  party  today  is  the  funda- 
mental contradiction  between  its  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy.  Tills  Administration  cou- 
pled deep,  across-the-board  tax  cuts,  aimed 
at  generating  high  levels  of  growth,  with 
tight  monetary  targets  and  high  Interest 
rates  which  reduce  the  capacity  of  our  econ- 
omy to  grow.  What  is  gained  by  fiscal  stimu- 
lus is  denied  by  monetary  restraint  and 
thoroughly  confused  by  defense  and  energy 
policy.  But.  as  if  in  an  economic  shell  game, 
the  Reagan  Administration  proclaims  with  a 
straight  face  targets  of  13  percent  nominal 
economic  growth  side-by-side  with  monetary 
targets  of  3  Vi  to  6  percent— seemingly  oblivi- 
ous to  this  fundamental  contradiction. 

We  can  expect  that  the  Administration 
will  Increasingly  substitute  exhortations  of 
faith  for  economic  policy,  and  in  the  coming 
months  will  step  up  the  rhetoric  of  blame, 
pointing  the  finger  at  scapegoats— the  Con- 
gress and  even  Wall  Street— when  its  eco- 
nomic policies  were  to  fail.  But  even  If  all  Its 
policies  were  to  work,  the  Administration  is 
heading  us  toward  an  economic  era  whose 
time  has  passed. 

The  Democratic  Party  cannot  shrink  from 
the  responsiblity  to  lead.  A  dynamic,  ex- 
panding American  economy,  with  stable 
prices,  remains  the  surest  engine  of  social 
progress  and  increased  opportunity  for  aU 
our  people  and  the  fundamental  guarantor 
of  American  national  security  and  strength. 
In  the  1930's.  the  Democratic  Party  led 
our  nation  in  meeting  the  challenge  of 
world-wide  economic  depression  and  col- 
lapse. Franklin  Roosevelt's  leadership  ush- 
ered in  a  generation  of  growth,  prosperity, 
and  Increased  security  in  America  un- 
matched in  world  history.  The  Deomcratic 
Party  must  meet  the  new  challenges  of  our 
economic  age  today  with  equal  boldness,  in- 
novation, creativity,  and  leadership. 

Our  challenge  is  not  just  to  relieve  the 
symptoms  of  our  current  economic  difficul- 
ties—double-digit  interest  rates,  high  infla- 
tion, and  widespread  joblessness— as  impor- 
tant as  those  goals  are.  We  must  rebuild  and 
re-Invigorate  America's  productive  capacity. 
We  must  foster  a  technological  revolution  in 
every  sector  of  our  economy,  from  the  new 
high-tech  growth  industries  to  our  aging  in- 
dustrial base.  We  must  restore  America's 
competitive  edge  around  the  world  and  reas- 
sert American  economic  leadership. 
CONSENSUS  politics:  business,  labor,  and 

government 
Nearly  every  Industrialized  democracy,  in- 
cluding our  principal  trading  partners  and 
competitors,  has  inaugurated  new  patterns 
of  cooperation  among  business,  labor,  and 
government  to  marshal  the  national  re- 
sources and  investment  behind  increased 
productivity,  economic  development,  and 
growth.  This  Administration's  policies  are 
setting  such  an  effort  back  by  a  generation, 
poisoning  labor-business  relations,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  50  years,  barring  organized 
labor  from  a  meaningful  role  in  our  national 
dialogue. 
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Clearly.  America  must  move  beyond  old 
antagonism  to  a  new  era  of  cooperation 
among  business,  labor,  and  government— 
from  the  shop  floor  to  national  develop- 
ment projects— in  the  interest  of  national 
growth.  We  must  leam  from,  encourage, 
and  buUd  upon  successful  developments  In 
new  labor-management  cooperation.  And  we 
must  confirm  that.  In  the  coming  decades, 
there  is  a  significant  public  role  In  the  de- 
velopment of  all  of  our  economic  resources. 
The  government  has  a  major  role  to  play— 
this  role  must  be  carefuUy  thought 
through,  defined  and  constructed. 

A  consensus-based  approach  can  harness 
the  resources  and  unique  contributions  of 
all  sectors  In  our  society:  the  capital  invest- 
ment of  business:  the  enormous  resources  of 
pension  funds:  the  role  of  government;  a 
commitment  by  business  and  labor  to  re- 
strain Inflationary  costs  and  contract  settle- 
ments: and  a  balanced  commitment  to  main- 
tain environmental  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards. 

FOSTERING  A  TECHNOLOGICAL  REVOLUTION  TO 
INCREASE  PRODUCTIVITY 

A  technological  revolution  will  take  place 
in  the  next  two  decades  as  certainly  as  the 
Industrial  revolution  occurred  during  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries.  We  want  to  speed 
its  arrival  and  harness  its  potential. 

We  must  assure  that  resources  flow  into 
the  new.  rapidly  expanding  industries  of  the 
future  in  which  America  retains  an  interna- 
tional competitive  lead— computers,  tele- 
communications, agriculture,  photovoltaics. 
health  research,  and  blo-technology.  And  we 
must  encourage  the  application  of  new  tech- 
nology to  America's  aging  industrial  base. 

We  will  only  achieve  those  goals  by  care- 
ful targeting  of  our  tax  and  economic  poli- 
cies. A  Democratic  alternative  must  reward 
research  and  development,  risk-taking  by 
small  business.  Industrial  productivity  and 
investment,  and  discourage  non-productive 
speculation. 

The  new  information  and  idea-intensive 
high-tech  and  service  industries  provide  in- 
creasing numbers  of  new  jobs  for  American 
workers  and  must  continue  to  outdistance 
their  competitors,  who  are  posing  an  in- 
creasing challenge  especially  in  the  bur- 
geoning international  marketplace.  To  a 
large  extent  our  future  economic  growth  de- 
pends upon  our  attention  to  this  sector. 

To  accelerate  the  pace  of  Innovation  In 
these  growth  Industries  the  tax  code  should 
encourage  greater  Investment  in  high  tech- 
nology and  Information  Industries.  We  must 
address  the  special  difficulties  these  indus- 
tries face  in  forming  capital  investment  be- 
cause of  enormous  risks  and  the  lack  of 
compensating  Incentives. 

At  a  minimum,  perverse  tax  incentives 
that  steer  capital  Into  less  productive  invest- 
ments must  be  neutralized.  Real  capital  for- 
mation, rather  than  incentives  for  mergers, 
will  better  reflect  the  present  trends  toward 
innovation,  decentralization,  productivity 
and  job  creation. 

Because  small  business  plays  such  a  criti- 
cal role  in  promoting  Innovation,  high  tech- 
nology, and  new  ideas  and  jobs,  we  must  de- 
velop special  Incentives  to  assist  small  busi- 
ness to  acquire  necessary  capital. 

The  remainder  of  this  century  brings  the 
challenges  of  modernizing  our  industrial  ca- 
pacity in  an  information  age.  and  competing 
with  increasingly  aggressive  foreign  busi- 
nesses. We  must  respond  with  a  concerted 
national  effort  to  retool  our  Industrial  base, 
and  transfer  the  fruits  of  the  technological 
revolution  to  our  basic  manufacturing  in- 
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dustries.  tMe  must  encourage  the  strong 
trend  toward  the  export  of  our  national 
"thoughtwa^e"  to  the  world.  Just  as  we  have 
encouraged  i  the  export  of  manufactured 
products  in  ihe  past. 

Today,  mbst  of  American  industry  oper- 
ates on  a  ba^  of  capital  stock  designed  for  a 
period  of  theap  energy  that  will  never 
return.  Thi^  reality  dictates  that  we  cannot 
ignore  the  advances  made  in  alternative 
energy  strategies.  A  balanced  national 
energy  program,  including  solar,  conserva- 
tion, and  otter  alternatives  is  imperative  for 
our  nations^  economy  as  well  as  for  our 
international  security. 

PROMOTtlfG  ^IC  RKSKAJtCR  AND  DEVELOPMKNT 

To  restore!  America's  competitive  edge  and 
to  promote  the  productivity  gains  essential 
for  economic  growth  suid  lower  inflation,  we 
must  suppdrt  sharply  increased  research 
and  develo^ent.  American  ingenuity  and 
innovation  ftave  always  spearheaded  Ameri- 
can economic  leadership;  in  the  future 
world  econofny,  this  leadership  will  be  even 
more  imporljant. 

Managers  of  industry  must  look  beyond 
their  quartei-ly  balance  sheets;  labor  leaders 
must  embrpu:e  technological  change  in 
return  for  4  more  productive,  full-employ- 
ment econoi^y;  government  must  expand  its 
leading  role  j  as  a  catalyst  for  basic  research 
and  development. 

Our  goverfiment's  past  investments  in  sci- 
ence, in  th4  space  program,  and  in  basic 
physical  aijd  bio-medical  research  have 
helped  propyl  America's  high  technology  in- 
dustry to  world  leadership.  To  reduce  this 
commitmenli  now,  as  the  Republican  Admin- 
istration ha4  done,  when  these  investments 
hold  the  key  to  our  future  economic  growth, 
is  simply  irr^ponsible. 

THE  WORK  rORCE  Ilf  A  CHANGING  NATIONAL 
I  ECONOMT 

The  Depaiitment  of  Labor  reports  that  the 
United  States  dropped  from  second  to  sev- 
enth in  the  measured  'skill  endowment"  of 
our  workersj  At  a  time  when  other  nations 
maintain  co|itinuing  commitments  to  train 
and  develop! their  work  force,  this  Adminis- 
tration's answer  to  job  displacement  is  to 
reduce  incentives  for  the  working  poor, 
slash  prograpos  for  training,  and  starve  na- 
tional institutions  of  higher  education. 

An  econoiAy  changing  as  radically  and  as 
rapidly  as  ours  must  pioneer  new  ways  to 
train  and  retrain  American  workers.  Tax 
credits  and  0ther  incentives  should  be  used 
to  encourag^  management,  labor  and  com- 
munities to  I  train  existing  work  forces  to 
master  new  Employment  opportunities.  The 
evidence  is  (flear  that  there  is  no  dearth  of 
new  busine^  starts  in  the  United  States. 
What  is  needed  is  a  concerted  effort  to  com- 
bine these  *lth  retrained  work  forces  and 
existing  inftastructures  of  schools,  hospi- 
tals, transportation,  and  other  expensive 
public  services. 

ATTACKINf  STRUCTURAL  UNQCPLOYMXNT 

While  we  dedicate  our  energies  and  efforts 
towards  workers  in  transition,  we  must  also 
reaffirm  ouf  commitment  to  remove  the 
barriers  which  have  set  apart  far  too  many 
Americans— Particularly  minority  youths— 
from  any  rie  in  a  productive  work  force. 
Hundreds  ofl  thousands  of  young  people  in 
our  nation  nave  never  held  a  job.  Many  of 
these  young  people  cannot  read  and  write  at 
all.  Unless  tfiis  pattern  is  reversed,  we  can 
anticipate  Inicreasing  public  disillusionment 
with  our  ediication  system,  and  increased 
costs  to  the  i  conomy.  Reform  now,  harness- 
ing the  resoi  trees  and  commitment  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  a  id  government,  must  be  part  of 
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a  national  commitment  to  basic  skill  train- 
ing. The  imperatives  of  the  future  will  not 
tolerate  neglect  of  our  nation's  young. 

INVESTING  IN  PHYSICAL  CAPITAL 

The  physical  infrastructure  of  our  nation 
is  rapidly  deteriorating.  For  example,  one  in 
five  bridges  needs  to  be  replaced,  more  than 
one-half  the  nation's  roads  are  in  disrepair: 
America  is  losing  billions  of  dollars  in  coal 
exports  because  of  massive  bottlenecks  in 
our  harbors  and  ports.  In  these  times  of  aus- 
terity, difficult  decisions  have  to  be  made  as 
to  what  investments  are  made  at  what  levels 
of  government  and  what  should  be  made 
privately. 

PROMOTING  nsCAL  DISCIPLINK 

Clearly,  no  strategy  for  restoring  Ameri- 
ca's competitive  edge  abroad  and  revitaliz- 
ing productivity  at  home  can  be  successful 
unless  it  controls  the  inflationary  spiral 
that  has  crippled  our  economy.  The  most 
important  immediate  signal  government  can 
send  to  financial  markets  about  its  serious- 
ness to  control  inflation  is  fiscal  discipline. 
A  helpful  set  of  guidelines  was  outlined  by 
the  House  Democratic  Caucus  in  its  state- 
ment of  April  8.  1981. 

Fiscal  and  tax  policy  should  be  coordinat- 
ed with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  impli- 
cations for  the  deficit.  The  Administration's 
Kemp-Roth  tax  bill  threatens  massive  defi- 
cits, record  interest  rates,  and  continuing  in- 
flationary pressures. 

Tax  policy  must  be  fair.  Tax  reduction 
should  be  targetted  to  those  most  injured 
by  inflation  and  coming  payroll  tax  in- 
creases, and  toward  our  broader  national 
economic  goals:  greater  savings,  greater 
equity,  and  economic  growth. 

ATTACKING  INFLATION  AT  ITS  ROOTS 

Restrictive  monetary  policy  cannot  be  tol- 
erated as  the  country's  only  anti-inflation 
program.  We  cannot  assume  that  fortunate 
weather  and  depressed  world  oil  prices  will 
continue  to  discourage  price  hikes.  And  we 
cannot  depend  on  sharply  increased  defense 
expenditures  to  order  a  rapidly  changing 
world  economy. 

A  serious  assault  on  inflation  must  attack 
the  inflationary  spiral  at  its  roots:  our  de- 
clining productivity,  the  escalating  wage- 
price  spiral,  and  our  massive  dependence  on 
foreign  oil. 

In  today's  discussion,  we  have  augmented 
the  dialogue  concerning  the  inevitable 
trends  driving  our  economy.  As  outlined 
above,  it  is  imperative  that  we  explore  a  va- 
riety of  new  strategies  to  re-Invigorate 
American  productivity  and  restore  our  na- 
tion's competitive  edge  abroad. 

The  wage-price  spiral,  spurred  by  fears  of 
continuing  inflation,  feeds  on  itself  and 
feeds  the  fires  of  Inflation.  It  becomes  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  as  wages  chase 
rising  prices  tuid  prices  rise  to  reflect  the  in- 
creased labor  costs.  Increased  productivity  is 
the  long-range  answer  to  keeping  inflation 
under  control,  but  we  must  address  as  well 
the  incentives  in  our  system  that  encourage 
prices  and  wages  to  escalate  out  of  control. 
As  the  House  Democratic  Caucus  said  in  its 
statement  of  Economic  Principles,  "Our 
nation  needs  an  incomes  policy:  a  flexible 
set  of  methods  for  combatting  inflationary 
wage  and  price  trends."  Here  again  we  can 
apply  the  needed  template  of  consensus  gov- 
ernment. 

Such  a  policy  can  only  be  devised  with  the 
cooperation  of  business,  labor,  and  govern- 
ment. This  Administration  has  so  poisoned 
relations  with  organized  labor  th^t  its  lead- 
ers resigned  from  the  Council  on  Productivi- 
ty and  called  for  a  protest  on  Solidarity 
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Day.  We  need  to  again  explore  the  potential 
of  equitable  and  effective  incomes  policies. 
And  obviously  such  exploration  will  occur 
only  under  Democratic  leadership. 

Finally,  only  a  resident  of  another  planet 
could  fail  to  see  the  effects  of  foreign  oil 
pricing  decisions  on  America's  inflation  rate 
this  past  decade.  This  nation  cannot  remain 
dangerously  dependent  on  foreign  oil  for 
decades  to  come  without  risking  all  of  its 
prospects  for  economic  recovery  on  the 
future  of  an  unstable,  volatile  part  of  the 
world. 

This  Administration  seems  bent  on  sys- 
tematically dismantling  all  of  the  incentives 
for  energy  conservation  and  production  of 
alternative  fuels  that  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  enacted  over  the  last 
four  years.  A  serious  program  to  reduce  in- 
flation must  include  a  serious  program  to 
reduce  dependence  on  OPEC  oil.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  must  continue  to  support  a  bal- 
anced energy  program  to  help  achieve  these 
goals. 

UPHOLDING  AMERICA'S  VALUES 

No  American  economic  program— any 
more  than  a  foreign  policy— can  long  endure 
without  the  support  and  trust  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  And  no  program  will  win  that 
trust  that  betrays  the  values  on  which 
America  is  based. 

In  every  period  of  national  challenge  in 
our  history,  the  American  people  have  been 
willing  to  sacrifice— so  long  as  they  under- 
stood that  sacrifice  would  be  fairly  shared. 
This  Administration  has  drawn  a  safety  net 
for  the  most  privileged  and  powerful  in 
American  society,  while  middle-income  fam- 
ilies, the  needy,  older  citizens,  minorities, 
children  from  poorer  homes,  have  aU  fallen 
through.  We  must  continue  to  defend  those 
most  in  need  and  insist  that  sacrifices  be 
shared  equitably. 

This  nation  can  meet  the  challenge  of  na- 
tional recovery  without  losing  its  values.  We 
can,  and  we  must,  maintain  the  momentum 
of  increased  uppurlunlty  for  minorities  and 
women.  Equal  rights  is  no  threat  to  econom- 
ic growth;  its  a  200-year-old  promise  of  the 
American  Constitution.  We  can,  and  we 
must,  maintain  the  standards  of  a  decent  so- 
ciety to  those  who  need  our  assistance  and 
our  aid.  We  need  not  turn  away  from  the 
noblest  impulses  in  our  national  character. 
We  need  not  be  hard-hearted  to  be  hard- 
nosed. 

Finally,  we  must  not  |>ermlt  America  to 
become  divided  into  separate  and  unequal 
societies.  Our  enduring  strength  has  been 
our  unity,  and  only  as  one  people,  united  in 
common  cause,  can  we  restore  America's 
economic  strength.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROBLEMS 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  challenges  that  Congress 
faces  is  how  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  of  the  social  security  system. 
Mr.  George  H.  Keller,  Jr.,  of  636  Coun- 
try Club  Lane.  HopkinsviUe,  Ky.,  a 
city  that  I  represent,  has  written  me 
concerning  A  nimiber  of  ideas  that  he 
has  on  how  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of    the   system.    I    believe    that   Mr. 
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Keller's  letter  is  one  which  should  be 
shared  with  my  colleagues  and  I  wish 
to  do  so  at  this  time.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Dear  Congressman  Hubbard:  The  prob- 
lems of  the  Social  Security  System  are  of 
concern  to  all  of  us  who  depend  on  its  bene- 
fits or  who  will  depend  on  them.  I  know  you 
are  concerned  with  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  System.  Changes  must  be  made— that 
much  is  clear.  In  seeking  ways  to  guarantee 
that  integrity,  I  suggest  you  give  consider- 
ation to  the  following: 

( 1 )  Benefits  now  being  received,  regardless 
of  what  they  may  be,  represent  the  moral 
obligation  of  the  government  and  should  be 
continued  for  those  presently  receiving 
those  benefits.  Cuts  should  be  phased  in 
and  apply  only  to  future  recipients.  The 
President  in  his  recent  address  used  very 
clever  language  that  could  be  interpreted  as 
a  pledge  to  either  retain  cuts  in  minimum 
benefits  as  approved  by  the  Congress  or  re- 
store them.  This  is  an  issue  about  which 
there  should  be  no  ambiguity.  Anyone  who 
received  benefits  of  any  kind  a  month  ago 
should  continue  to  receive  them.  Congress 
can  act  to  guarantee  that— just  as  it  has 
acted  to  deny  the  minimum  payments.  That 
action  mm  t  be  reversed.  I  trust  you  will  sup- 
port such  action.  The  ending  of  future  mini- 
mum pajonents  to  future  t>eneficlaries,  the 
educational  benefits,  etc.  should  be  phased 
in  with  significant  lead  time  so  as  to  be  as 
non-disruptive  as  possible. 

(2)  There  should  be  a  reappraisal  of  the 
basis  upon  which  the  Inflation  rate  used  as 
a  base  for  determining  cost  of  living  incre- 
ments is  determined.  The  new  guide  should 
be  one  that  more  accurately  reflects  the 
actual  inflation  rate  experienced  by  retired 
persons.  This  would  result  in  savings  at  es- 
sentially no  penalty  to  the  recipients. 

(3)  If  the  retirement  age  is  raised,  and  it 
probably  should  be,  then  care  should  be 
taken  to  provide  for  early  retirement  based 
upon  legitimate  disability  with  no  penalty. 

(4)  A  modest  Increase  in  the  tax  rate  cou- 
pled with  reasonable  savings  measures 
would  be  entirely  acceptable  to  me,  and  the 
polls  indicate  it  would  be  to  the  majority  of 
Americans.  I  have  read  that  a  1.5%  increase 
in  the  tax  now  would  offset  all  projected 
deficits.  With  some  netted  savings,  the  in- 
crease could  probably  be  on  the  order  of  .5- 
.75%  and  would  be  preferable  to  large  reduc- 
tions in  benefits  and  breaking  faith  with 
present  recipients. 

Sincerely, 

George  H.  Keller.  Jr.* 


GEORGE  WILL:  WHO  IS  OUR 
MIDEAST  "PILLAR"? 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  most  respected  commentators— 
and  as  I  understand  it  one  of  the 
President's  favorite  political  writers- 
analyzed  the  question  of  the  Saudi 
arms  sale  with  exceptional  clarity  and 
insight.  I  commend  Mr.  Will  for  his 
penetrating  piece  and  commend  the 
following  article  to  my  colleagues: 
Who  Is  Our  Mideast  "Pillar"? 
As  a  bass  fisherman  casting  with  light  line 
and  a  high  wind.   I  have  produced  some 
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dreadful  snarls.  But  I  have  rarely  seen  any- 
thing as  snarled  as  the  AW  ACS  argument. 
The  argument  is  less  about  hardware  than 
about  the  suspicion  that  there  is  afoot  a 
radical  reorientation  of  U.S.  policy.  It  Is 
about  how  much  weight  the  Saudi  regime 
can  bear.  And  it  is  about  adopting  the  Saudi 
approach  to  peace,  which  means  accommo- 
dating the  group  the  Saudis  sponsor,  the 
PLO. 

Regarding  AWACS,  the  Administration 
has  entangled  a  sensible  question  (how  can 
we  protect  Saudi  Arabia?)  with  a  nutty 
question  (bow  can  we  make  Saudi  Arabia 
the  center  of  American  policy  in  the  Middle 
East?).  The  Administration  downgraded 
Sadat  by  elevating  the  Saudis  to  a  "pillar" 
of  U.S.  policy.  The  Shah  was  a  pillar.  So  was 
Sadat.  Now  Saudi  Arabia  Is  called  a  pillar. 
That  reminds  me  of  Lincoln's  lesson:  if  you 
call  a  tall  a  leg,  how  many  legs  has  a  dog 
got?  Five?  No,  four,  because  calling  a  tail  a 
leg  does  not  make  it  a  leg.  In  any  debate 
about  which  nation  can  be  counted  as  a 
pillar.  It  cannot  hurt  to  notice  the  obvious: 
Israel  is  the  only  nation  in  the  region  where 
we  luiow  we  can  land  a  plane  tomorrow. 

A  Partner?  Grasping  for  ground  for  prais- 
ing the  Saudis,  the  Administration  cites  the 
Saudi  role  in  the  most  recent  "settlement" 
in  southern  Lebanon.  But  that  was  a  defeat 
for  Israel.  The  Syrian  missiles  which  precip- 
itated the  crisis  remain. 

The  Administration  says  Saudi  Arabia's 
moderation  makes  it  a  plausible  partner  in  a 
"strategic  consensus."  But  the  Administra- 
tion says  Saudi  friendship  is  so  tenuous  It 
must  be  bought  with  AWACS.  Perhaps 
Saudi  Arabia's  policy  is  ambiguous,  and  it  is 
so  because  Saudi  Arabia's  position  is  ambig- 
uous: for  cultural  reasons  it  cannot  be  pro- 
Soviet,  but  for  political  reasons  it  dare  not 
be  pro-American.  However,  the  premise  of 
the  AWACS  sale  Is  that  the  Saudis  want  to 
be  helpful.  The  sale  needs  a  new  premise 
unless  the  Saudis  endorse  the  Camp  David 
process  and  especially  the  multinational 
force  for  the  Sinai. 

As  Carter  did  with  SALT  II,  Reagan  chose 
to  get  into  a  game  of  "chicken"  with  Con- 
gress, thereby  risking  paralysis  in  govern- 
ment, discord  in  the  country  and  disrespect 
in  the  world.  He  assumed  that  Congress, 
afraid  of  being  blamed  for  that,  would 
flinch.  Reagan's  men  must  not  have  noted 
that,  regarding  SALT  II.  Congress  did  not 
flinch  and  was  not  blamed  for  the  damage 
Carter  caused. 

Tlie  Administration  has  chosen  to  poison 
our  politics  by  impugning  the  motives  of  op- 
ponents, implying  that  they  are  craven 
about  'the  Israeli  lobby."  This  libel  comes 
from  people  inexhaustibly  obsequious 
toward  a  Saudi  regime  that  molests  U.S.  in- 
terests while  refusing  even  slight  compro- 
mise to  help  the  President  out  of  the 
AWACS  crisis  his  men  have  caused. 

At  first,  a  reason  for  gritting  one's  teeth 
and  supF>orting  the  sale  wa.<;  to  prevent  the 
President's  Middle  East  pobcy  from  becom- 
ing a  shambles.  But  a  policy  of  treating 
Saudi  Arabia  as  a  pillar  is  inherently  a 
shambles.  A  remaining  reason  for  approving 
the  sale  is  that  if  it  is  disapproved  the  Ad- 
ministration may  spend  three  years  offering 
abject  apologies  to  the  Saudis. 

Speaking  of  abjection,  consider  the  mus- 
ings of  ex-presidents  Ford  and  Carter  in 
favor  of  accommodating  a  terrorist  organi- 
zation, the  PLO.  The  musings  are  a  remind- 
er of  why  Ford's  Presidency  made  Carter's 
I>residency  possible,  and  why  the  country 
refused  to  renew  either.  In  their  airborne 
press  conference.  Carter  was  in  character. 
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laying  down  the  law  about  abstract  "rights" 
and  sermonizing  about  how  Israel  Is  violat- 
ing "the  heritage  of  the  Jews."  But  Carter  is 
consistent.  The  logic  of  his  Administration's 
initial  policy  of  pushing  for  a  'comprehen- 
sive" settlement,  which  would  have  maxi- 
mized the  leverage  of  the  most  extreme 
party  at  the  Uble.  pointed  to  an  embrace  of 
the  PLO.  Indeed,  Sadat  went  to  Jerusalem 
to  derail  Carter's  policy.  But  now  Carter 
and  Ford  have  retreated  from  solemn  com- 
mitments. As  presidents.  Ford  and  Carter 
pledged  that  the  United  States  would  not 
deal  with  the  PLO  until  the  PLO  acknowl- 
edges Israel's  right  to  exist.  But  now  they 
have  prepared  the  ground  for  the  burial  of 
those  pledges.  They  have  done  so  while  they 
and  the  Reagan  Administration  (which 
should  ponder  the  fates  of  Ford  and  Carter) 
urge  Israel  to  trust  U.S.  reliability  while  the 
United  States  arms  Israel's  enemy. 

Keystone:  Sadat's  death  suggested  that 
being  America's  friend  can  be  fatal.  The  Ad- 
ministration's solicitousness  toward  Saudi 
Arabia  suggests  that  a  nation  need  not  be 
friendly  to  gamer  the  benefits  of  U.S. 
friendship.  But  if  the  Administration  Is  de- 
termined to  treat  Saudi  Arabia  as  the  key- 
stone of  U.S.  policy.  It  must  try  to  sanitize 
the  PLO,  which  Saudi  Arabia  finances.  Can- 
didate Reagan  said:  "Unlike  President 
Carter,  I  have  no  hesitation  branding  the 
PLO  as  a  terrorist  organization."  President- 
elect Reagan  said:  "I  think  the  PLO  has 
proven  that  it  is  a  terrorist  organization." 
Yet  President  Reagan  allows  the  PLO  to 
maintain  an  office  in  Washington. 

Regarding  the  PLO,  Ford  and  Carter 
spoke  the  language  of  inevitability.  An  ap- 
proach to  the  PLO  "has  to  h^pen,"  it  "has 
to  take  place."  (Ford),  the  dealings  "have  to 
be  done"  (Carter).  But  If  accommodation  of 
the  PLO  is,  as  Ford  and  Carter  say,  inevita- 
ble, the  PLO  has  no  need  to  abandon  the 
terrorism  and  intransigence  that  have  won 
it  the  status  of  an  inevitability.  Heaven  pre- 
serve us  from  small  minds  bandying  large 
notions  of  what  history  says  "has  to  take 
place."  and  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the 
nation's  honor.  Leaving  honor  aside,  where 
It  frequently  has  been  left,  let  this  be  said: 
our  ex-presidents  are  pushing  Egypt  toward 
radicalism  and  Israel  toward  South  Viet- 
nam's fate. 

Bruno  Kreisky.  Austria's  Chancellor, 
holds  the  Olympic  record  for  fawning  over 
the  PLO,  but  even  he  was  momentarily  so- 
bered by  the  PLO  statement  about  shaking 
the  hand  that  pulled  the  trigger  to  kill 
Sadat.  When  Ford  and  Carter  urged  appeas- 
ing the  PLO,  they  were  flying  home  from 
the  funeral  of  a  man  who  opposed  the  PLO 
and  paid  with  his  life.  They  could  have 
found  a  more  tasteful  time  to  advocate  re- 
warding those  who  execrated  Sadat  while 
he  lived  and  rejoiced  at  his  death.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS-THE 
PHILIPPINES 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  House  was  in  recess  diuing  the  Co- 
lumbus Day  district  work  period,  the 
Reagan  administration  sent  another 
message  to  the  repressors  of  the  world. 
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At  the  J^ian  Development  Bank  the 
administration's  representative  voted 
in  favor  at  a  $27  million  loan  to  the 
Philippines.  Before  this  action,  the 
United  Stfites  had  been  opposing  by 
abstention  nonbasic  human  needs  mul- 
tilateral development  bank  loans  to 
the  Philippines  because  of  that  coun- 
try's poor  human  rights  record. 

For  8  yiears  Marcos  has  relied  on 
martial  later,  military  force,  imprison- 
ment of  ppponents,  torture,  corrup- 
tion, incbmprehensible  plebiscites, 
rigged  eljections,  attacks  on  the 
church,  total  control  of  the  mass 
media,  and  the  massive  spending  of 
borrowed  funds  to  remain  in  power. 
The  administration  claims  there  have 
been  improvements  in  the  human 
rights  record  and  Vice  President  Bush 
told  Marcfts  at  his  inauguration,  "We 
love  yourl  adherence  to  democratic 
principles  and  to  the  democratic  proc- 
ess." ] 

No  reputable  group  following  events 
in  that  troubled  land  would  agree  with 
the  admi4istration's  assessment  and 
change  of  vote.  All  the  laws  and  de- 
crees thatj  institutionalize  repression 
remain  in  force:  and  last  June  Cardi- 
nal Sin  told  members  of  the  Catholic 
Bishop  Coiiference  of  the  Philippines 
that  "the  state  is  making  a  mockery  of 
the  constitutional  provision  regarding 
freedom  ol  religion." 

Once  agkin  by  its  actions  and  its 
policies,  uie  Reagan  administration 
has  alined  the  United  States  with  a 
regime  that  is  at  war  with  its  own 
people.  Wnen  will  our  policymakers 
learn  that!  dictators  come  and  go  but 
the  people  will  remain. 

Three  administrations — Nixon,  Ford, 
and  Carter— took  great  care  not  to  en- 
dorse Marcos  and  maintained  correct 
but  distant  relations  with  him.  Only 
will  tell  whether  the  Philip- 
go  the  way  of  other  dicta- 
tors we  have  embraced.  In  the  mean- 
tine,  the  p<  !ople  continue  to  suffer.* 


the  future 
pines  will 


STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  dOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuisday.  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  SKI  LTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Jerry  Lovejoy.  a  re- 
tired Air  I'orce  captain  with  21  years 
of  service,  recently  wrote  me  concern- 
ing several  elements  of  President  Rea- 
gan's strategic  program.  I  feel  that  his 
opinions,  vhich  are  those  of  a  person 
with  expertise  concerning  strategic 
weapons  systems  and  national  defense, 
should  be  dhared  with  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  House.  I  include  ex- 
cerpts from  a  recent  letter  from  Cap- 
tain Lovejc  y: 

First,  let  tie  give  you  a  little  of  my  back- 
ground. I  re^ntly  retired  as  a  Captain  from 
the  United  $tates  Air  Force  after  21  years 
of  service.  My  last  four  years  were  spent  as 
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a  Missile  Combat  Crew  Commander  and  a 
Wing  Command  Post  Controller  at  White- 
man  AFB.  Missouri.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  I  am  an  expert  on  national  defense, 
however.  I  do  believe  I  have  a  much  better 
understanding  of  President  Reagan's  deci- 
sion than  the  average  American  citizen.  My 
opinions,  therefore,  are  based  on  my  recent 
air  force  assignment  at  Whiteman  AFB,  my 
personal  feelings,  and  last,  but  not  least,  as 
a  taxpayer. 

The  underlying  factor  or  bottom  line  re- 
garding our  national  defense  is  deterrence. 
Deterrence  can  be  achieved  many  ways  as 
we  have  seen  and  heard.  I  am  saying  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  plan  is  the  most  logical, 
common  sense  approach  looking  at  it  from  a 
military,  budgetary,  and  environmental 
standpoint  while  still  achieving  a  very  high 
level  of  deterrence. 

The  part  of  his  plan  which  deals  with  up- 
grading tuid  improving  Command.  Control 
and  Communication  is  vital  to  the  success  of 
the  plan  and  Is  the  key  to  It  all.  The  basic 
fact  is  this;  upgrade  and  improve  Command. 
Control  and  Communication  and  you  have 
decreased  vulnerability.  By  decreasing  vul- 
nerability you  have  increased  deterrence. 
Elven  though  ptotentlal  adversaries  know 
where  our  missiles  are  located  they  can  be 
assured  that  most  will  launch  on  time  and 
on  target.  It  is  not  necessary  to  implement 
an  entirely  new,  astronomically  costly 
system  when  using  part  of  the  existing 
system  will  accomplish  exactly  the  same 
result,  deterrence. 

Although  I  do  not  have  a  flying  back- 
ground while  in  the  air  force  I  have  been  in 
Strategic  Air  Command  for  the  past  four 
years  and  do  have  an  opinion  on  the  portion 
of  President  Reagan's  plan  concerning  the 
B-1  Bomber  which  I  would  like  to  also 
convey  to  you.  It  is  very  simple.  The  B-52 
has  outlasted  her  time  and  to  continue  to 
have  a  strong  Nuclear  Triad  Force  we  have 
got  to  get  the  ball  rolling  for  a  replacement 
bomber.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Stealth  Bomber  is  still  too  far  from  produc- 
tion to  be  of  help  anytime  soon.  Yes.  it  will 
be  costly  perfecting  and  building  essentially 
two  bombers  at  the  same  time.  The  B-1 
should  have  been  in  our  Inventory  today, 
but  that's  water  under  the  bridge.  The  B-52 
will  not  (cannot)  last  waiting  for  the  Stealth 
Bomber.  The  B-1  is  the  answer  to  fill  the 
gap.* 


OIL  MAN  WANTS  DEPARTMENT 
OF  ENERGY 

HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
and  I  think  my  colleagues  will  agree, 
that  the  administration  has  an  avowed 
philosophy  that  deregulation  policies 
are  an  important  step  toward  meeting 
certain  national  goals.  The  deregula- 
tion of  oil  and  the  pending  deregula- 
tion of  gas  are  steps  towsu'd  lessening 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  sources. 
This  national  priority,  as  the  adminis- 
tration refers  to  it,  is  in  glaring  con- 
trast to  the  administration's  advoca- 
tion of  the  elimination  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

The  Department  of  Energy,  through 
centralized    government   planning,    is 
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necessary  to  lessen  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  .sources.  In  order  to  coordi- 
nate research,  disperse  information, 
and  Implement  effective  long-range 
programs,  the  EKDE  must  stay  intact. 
We  must  remember  the  national  prior- 
ity to  lessen  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  sources  when  we  are  faced 
with  legislation  which  contemplates 
the  dismantling  of  the  DOE. 

I  have  in  my  own  State  of  Texas  an 
excellent  example  of  the  DOE's  effec- 
tiveness in  reaching  our  national  pri- 
ority of  lessening  our  oil  dependence. 
Mr.  George  Mitchell  is  chairman  and 
president  of  Mitchell  Energy  and  De- 
velopment Corp.,  the  largest  independ- 
ent oil  operator  participating  in  a 
DOE  program  that  provides  incentives 
to  recover  additional  hydrocarbons 
from  old  reservoirs  by  injecting  fluids 
or  gases  into  them,  otherwise  called 
enhanced  recovery— an  invaluable  re- 
source. 

These  Federal  incentive  programs 
which  the  DOE  effectively  imple- 
ments, mean  the  difference  between 
corporate  profits  and  losses.  We  need 
centralized  planning  and  long-range 
thinking  in  order  to  maintain  these 
domestic  profits. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  serious 
problems  with  the  DOE,  nonetheless, 
we  must  not  take  the  position  of 
throwing  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water. 

Houston  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
having  a  flourishing  economy  where 
jobs  are  plentiful  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity is  on  the  upswing.  Houston's 
stable  economy  assures  it  of  an  even 
brighter  future.  The  resources  which 
promise  these  opportunities  for  Hous- 
ton are  the  oil,  gas,  and  petrochemical 
industries. 

Mr.  Mitchell  must  be  accredited  for 
an  appreciable  contribution  to  this  af- 
fluence. Therefore,  I  offer  this  article 
as  an  illustration  for  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  consider: 

Local  Oil  Mah  Mitchell  'Fms  Energy 

Department  SHonu)  Not  Be  Scrapped 

(By  James  R.  Pierobon) 

Not  every  Texas  oil  man  Is  rejoicing  over 
the  proposed  elimination  of  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

George  P.  Mitchell,  chariman  and  presi- 
dent of  Mitchell  Etoergy  &  Development 
Corp..  heeaquartered  at  the  Woodlands 
north  of  Houston,  strongly  opposes  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  campaign  promise  to  do  away 
with  the  $11  billion  agency  because  he  says 
the  country  and  the  Industry  need  a  way  to 
coordinate  national  energy  policy. 

"We  stm  need  a  focal  point,  some  long- 
range  thinldng  and  some  agency  with  the 
president's  ear, "  Mitchell  said. 

"Congress  needs  someone  to  supply 
energy  scenarios  during  the  next  10  years. 
We  still  have  to  have  centralized  govern- 
ment planning  and  unified  concepts  to  make 
the  whole  thing  fit  together." 

Regan  promised  to  surrender  many  of  the 
DOE'S  responsibilities  to  the  free  market 
and  appointed  former  South  Carolina  Gov. 
James  B.  Eldwards  as  energy  secretary  to 
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■asist  in  the  first  eradication  of  a  Cabinet 
agency. 

Abolishing  the  DOE.  a  pain  in  the  neck 
for  many  Texas  energy  companies  since  its 
creation  four  years  ago.  would  translate  Into 
federal  budget  savings  of  approximately 
$1.7  billion  in  fiscal  1982  which  began  Oct. 
1.  It  is  part  of  Reagan's  bold  effort  to  slash 
roughly  $75  billion  in  federal  spending  and 
balance  the  budget  by  1984. 

Already,  Edwards  has  terminated  about 
5,300  of  the  20.000  DOE  Jobs. 

Many  Energy  Department  employees  and 
programs  will  not  be  eliminated  but  simply 
transferred  to  other  agencies  and  units  of 
the  federal  government. 

For  Instance,  the  building  of  atomic  weap- 
ons, the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  and  the 
DOE'S  sizable  research  function  all  will  con- 
tinue elsewhere,  according  to  a  spokeman 
for  David  Stockman,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

Connie  Stuart,  a  press  aide  to  Edwards, 
said  the  petroleum  reserve  probably  Is 
headed  for  the  Interior  Department;  re- 
search may  be  routed  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation;  and  atomic  weapons  will 
end  up  probably  in  the  hands  of  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Mitchell,  who  has  testified  liefore  congres- 
sional committees  and  served  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  governmental  agencies,  said  if 
these  responsibilities  'filter  through  layers 
of  "uiother  agency,  we  won't  see  the  kinds  of 
actions  we  need.  They're  not  going  to  save 
that  much  money  because  they're  going  to 
scatter  so  many  people  and  responsibilities 
to  other  departments.  I  think  it's  a  mis- 
take." 

One  of  those  "actions"  would  be  a  planned 
reaction  to  a  cutoff  of  crude  oil  from  the 
Middle  East.  That  ever-present  threat  could 
become  a  reality  If  drastic  acts,  such  as  the 
assassination  of  Egypt's  President  Anwar 
Sadat  Tuesday,  were  to  spread  to  neighbor- 
ing countries. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Sadat  slaying,  oil  ana- 
lysts said  a  new  realignment  of  power  in  the 
Middle  East  would  bode  iU  for  the  U.S. 
energy  Interests. 

"We've  still  got  10  years  to  break  OPEC's 
back, "  Mitchell  said.  "There's  a  good  chance 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  whole  Mideast  will  go 
that  way  before  10  years  are  up. 

"I  think  Reagan  should  use  DOE  simply 
to  coordinate  certain  functions  with  as  little 
constraint  on  the  private  sector.  Yet  we 
have  to  make  It  fit  into  the  total  economy. 
Energy  is  a  very  important  cornerstone.  It's 
one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  inflation 
worldwide  the  last  seven  years.  This  world 
oil  glut  Is  only  temporary,  too."  Mitchell 
added. 

In  no  uncertain  terms,  Mitchell  consid- 
ered a  leading  spokesman  for  Independent 
oil  and  gas  producers,  feels  that  the  Energy 
Department  should  be  retained  as  Is.  He 
thinks  10,000  of  the  remaining  14.700  Jobs 
can  be  eliminated,  leaving  the  rest  up  to  the 
private  sector. 

Unlike  many  Texas  oil  and  gas  companies, 
Mitchell  has  worked  closely  with  DOE  in 
the  past  and  might  have  something  to  lose 
if  the  DOE  is  scrapped. 

Mitchell  Energy  is  the  largest  independ- 
ent oil  operator  participating  in  a  DOE  pro- 
gram that  provides  Incentives  to  recover  ad- 
ditional hydrocarbons  from  old  reservoirs 
by  injecting  fluids  or  gases  Into  them,  other- 
wise enhanced  recovery. 

In  the  past,  Mitchell  has  said  federal  In- 
centive programs  can  mean  the  difference 
between  corporate  profit  and  loss.  He's  gone 
to  the  federal  well  for  funding  on  a  smatter- 
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ing  of  other  development  efforts,  including 
a  $553,000  contribution  In  1978  for  a  hy- 
draulic fracture  treatment  for  a  gas  well  in 
Limestone  County,  Texas,  and  a  $5.5  million 
grant  for  two  projects  tapping  natural  gas 
reserves  in  the  Appalachians. 

The  DOE'S  Stuart  said  there  is  talk  of  re- 
Instating  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  as  part  of  the  reorga- 
nization. But  It  would  be  set  up  as  a  "less 
than  Cabinet-level"  agency. 

ERDA  was  created  by  former  President 
Nixon  in  1974  and  abolished  in  1976  by 
former  President  Ford. 

The  legislation  to  formally  abolish  DOE 
won't  go  to  Congress  until  late  November  or 
early  December,  Stuart  said.  Congress  then 
is  expected  to  take  about  five  months  to 
debate  the  Issue  and  vote.* 
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PACIFIC  HOSPITAL  OF  LONG 
BEACH-THE  FIRST  25  YEARS 


FOOD  STAMP  BLOCK  GRANT 
PROGRAM  FOR  PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  JIM  MAHOX 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tues- 
day I  presented  a  statement  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  to  make  a  block 
grant  to  the  government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  in  lieu  of 
food  stamp  program  participation  by 
island  residents.  At  that  time  I  sug- 
gested the  local  government,  instead 
of  issuing  stamps  redeemable  for  food- 
stuffs, as  the  program  is  intended  to 
do,  might  simply  send  checks  to  recipi- 
ents. 

A  number  of  Members  have  since 
commented  to  me  on  that  possibility, 
none  favorably.  While  ignoring  the 
basic  intent  of  such  a  block  grant  and 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram so  blatantly  might  seem  hypo- 
thetical and  even  farfetched,  I  have 
been  informed  that  that  is  precisely 
what  is  being  considered  by  common- 
wealth officials. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  block  grant  ap- 
proach, per  se.  A  good  argument  could 
be  made  that  local  government  should 
be  allowed  to  formulate  a  local  food 
stamp  program  to  assist  its  needy  indi- 
viduals according  to  local  economic 
standards.  However,  turning  what  is 
basically  a  program  to  enhance  nutri- 
tion into  one  that  is  merely  a  money 
welfare  handout  is  quite  another 
matter.  I  believe  there  are  very  few 
Members  who  would  not  strongly 
oppose  such  an  idea. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
block-grant  proposal  includes  require- 
ments that  any  locally  devised  pro- 
gram for  Puerto  Rico  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  think  it 
only  prudent  that  Congress  be  clearly 
on  record  as  advising  the  Secretary 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
those  grant  funds  be  expended  only  in 
accordance  with  the  basic  principles  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  Anything 
less  would  be  a  travesty  and  leave  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  open  to 
justified  criticism.  Thank  you.* 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIPORB  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22.  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  the  Pacific  Hospital  of  Long 
Beach  marks  25  years  of  providing 
quality  health  care,  community  serv- 
ice, and  civic  involvement  to  the  city 
and  people  of  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

The  hospital  recently  celebrated  this 
auspicious  occasion  with  a  silver  jam- 
boree, and  many  of  those  in  attend- 
ance were  present  25  years  ago  when 
the  hospital  opened.  They  were  joined 
by  physicians,  staff,  volunteers,  board 
members,  and  friends  of  the  hospital 
to  commemorate  the  years  of  special 
caring  and  compassion  that  is  em- 
bodied in  the  people  who  work  at  Pa- 
cific Hospital  of  Long  Beach. 

To  further  highlight  the  importance 
of  this  25th  anniversary,  the  hospital's 
foundation  is  sponsoring  a  "Halloween 
happening,"  which  will  take  place  this 
Saturday,  October  24. 

Because  this  event  is  such  an  excep- 
tional experience  for  the  many  who 
both  work  and  receive  care  at  Pacific 
Hospital,  I  would  like  to  take  just  a 
few  minutes  of  my  colleagues'  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  chronicle  the 
history  and  nature  of  Pacific  Hospital 
of  Long  Beach. 

The  Pacific  Hospital  of  Long  Beach 
is  a  modem.  208  l)ed  community  non- 
profit hospital,  providing  medical,  sur- 
gical, and  ancillary  services  for  both 
inpatients  and  outpatients.  The  hospi- 
tal's specialties  include  opthalmology, 
geriatric  care,  and  rehabilitation  ther- 
apy. Their  history  of  care  to  the  com- 
mimity  stretches  back  to  1932.  when  a 
group  of  civic  minded  citizens  and 
dedicated  doctors  banded  together  for 
the  creation  of  the  Pacific  Clinic  Hos- 
pital, the  present  hospital's  forenm- 
ner.  The  next  addition  came  soon 
after,  when  Magnolia  Hospital  entered 
the  fold  in  1934.  In  1944,  Los  Cerritos 
Maternity  Hospital  was  acquired,  and 
care  to  future  mothers  was  expanded. 
Because  of  the  growing  need  for  addi- 
tional facilities,  a  formal,  nonprofit 
corporation  was  formed  the  following 
year,  and  its  duties  were  to  provide  for 
the  planning  and  expansion  of  what  is 
today  called  the  Pacific  Hospital  of 
Long  Beach.  That  dream  was  realized 
in  1956.  when  the  present  hospital 
opened.  At  that  time  it  had  a  92  bed 
capacity,  but  the  city  of  Long  Beach, 
recognizing  the  need  for  an  ever  larger 
hospital  to  cope  with  the  huge  popula- 
tion increase  in  the  post  World  War  II 
era,  funded  construction  of  a  96  t)ed 
addition  which  became  operational  in 
1961. 

Pacific  Hospital's  pride  in  its  accom- 
plishment is  evidenced  by  the  com- 
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ments  of  rtr.  Maurice  Ikenberry,  presi- 
dent of  tqe  hospital's  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

Pacific  HdBpital  has  always  demonstrated 
a  quest  for  excellence  in  patient  care.  No 
effort  has  t^en  spared  to  provide  the  most 
modem  eqippment  required  by  physicians 
and  employees  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  illness. 

Such  wcfrds  ring  true— the  hospital 
added  its  v^est  wing  as  recently  as  June 
of  1978.  wiiile  no  beds  were  added.  Pa- 
cific Hosdital's  Intensive  Care  Unit 
has  three  eight-bed  modules  providing 
the  most  up-to-date  equipment  avail- 
able, as  well  as  one  of  the  finest  lab- 
oratories ia  the  city.  Chief  of  staff,  !3r. 
Pred  Selignan  has  pointed  out— 

Our  progress  will  not  stop  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  West  Wing  •  *  •  we  will  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  the  finest  personnel  and 
equipment  tp  meet  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Other  mtmbers  of  the  hospital's  ad- 
ministrative staff  echo  his  sentiments. 
William  O.  Hayter,  chairman  of  the 
hospital's  foundation  said: 
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foundation  is  fortunate  to  have  this  caliber 
of  trustees  involved  and  actively  serving  the 
needs  of  the  organization. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  that  my  wife,  Lee,  and  I  agree  with 
these  comments  wholeheartedly.  We 
congratulate  all  associated  with  the 
Pacific  Hospital  of  Long  Peach  on  this 
most  joyous  occasion,  and  endorse 
most  strongly  the  words  of  Pacific 
Hospital's  administrator,  Charles  E. 
Johnston,  when  he  says: 

The  hospital's  accomplishments  and 
achievements  continue  to  grow.  I  am  look- 
ing forward  with  enthusiasm  to  being  a  part 
of  the  next  25  years. 

We  look  forward  to  sharing  the  next 
decades  with  them  as  well.* 


A  nilBUTE  TO  FATHER  JOHN  G. 
BERRIS 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALirORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  on 
behalf  of  Congressman  Don  Edwards 
and  myself  to  salute  Father  John  G. 
Berrls,  who  is  retiring  as  the  pastor  of 
St.  Nicholas  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
after  serving  in  our  community  for  the 
past  14  years.  On  November  7,  1981, 
his  congregation  will  be  honoring  him 
with  a  testimonial  dinner  to  demon- 
strate their  deep  esteem  and  love. 

We  have  known  Father  Berrls  for 
many  years  and  have  always  appreci- 
ated his  friendship,  care,  and  concern 
for  all  people.  He  was  bom  in  Con- 
necticut in  1918  and  was  ordained  as  a 
deacon  on  September  27,  1944,  and  as 
a  priest  on  October  8,  1944.  His  first 
parish  was  in  Vandergrlft,  Pa.,  and  he 
distinguished  himself  with  his  involve- 
ment in  the  war  relief  fund  and  other 
civic  affairs. 

In  1946,  Father  Berrls  was  assigned 
to  a  pastorate  in  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
where  he  served  for  12  years.  He  was 
the  first  pastor  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Parish,  and  under  his  leadership  and 
guidance  the  church  building  and 
community  center  were  purchased  and 
developed.  During  his  years  In  Ohio  he 
t>ecame  very  active  at  the  district  level 
of  the  church.  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
Tri-State  Greek  Orthodox  Clergy  and 
served  as  its  president  for  three  con- 
secutive terms.  He  was  also  a  founder 
of  the  Tri-State  Choir  Federation  and 
of  the  Tri-State  Philoptochos  Federa- 
tion In  1947. 

Under  the  direction  of  his  archbish- 
op. Father  Berrls  helped  to  establish 
parishes  in  West  Virginia  and  Ohio 
and  was  instrumental  in  establishing  a 
new  diocese  for  the  area  with  head- 
quarters in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  was 
also  Instrumental  in  organizing  the 
first  pan-orthodox  fellowship  and  the 
first  Anglican  Episcopal  and  Orthodox 
fellowship. 
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During  this  period,  he  was  selected 
to  be  one  of  the  original  nine  delegates 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  to  the 
American  Council  of  Churches. 

In  1959,  Father  Berrls  moved  to  St. 
John  the  Divine  Parish  in  Jackson- 
ville, Pla.,  where  he  worked  to  estab- 
lish mission  parishes  in  Georgia  and 
Florida.  He  also  organized  the  Greek 
Orthodox  chaplaincees  at  both  P^orida 
State  University  and  the  University  of 
Florida.  He  developed  radio  and  televi- 
sion broadcasts  to  communicate  with 
his  parishioners  and  involved  himself 
and  his  congregation  in  community, 
interfaith  and  cultural  activities. 

In  August  of  1962,  Father  Berrls 
moved  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and 
served  most  of  the  State  of  Utah  and 
parts  of  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming 
for  5  years.  He  was  a  founder  and  a 
regular  participant  in  the  interfaith 
forum  and  held  memberships  on  the 
Governor's  advisory  committee,  the 
State  mental  health  and  geriatrics 
committees,  and  on  the  State  juvenile 
council. 

His  last  congregation  has  been  at  St. 
Nicholas  in  San  Jose,  where  he  has 
been  since  1967.  During  his  pastorate, 
the  parish  educational  building  was 
constructed,  the  church  administra- 
tive offices  were  relocated,  and  numer- 
ous improvements  were  made  to  the 
church  facilities.  His  achievements 
here  have  included  the  establishment 
of  a  mission  parish  in  Santa  Cruz,  cre- 
ation of  the  annual  Greek  Letters  Day 
ceremonies  at  the  San  Jose  City  Hall, 
sponsorship  of  the  annual  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day  activities  to  include 
civic  leaders,  and  service  as  a  chaplain 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tal. In  addition.  Father  Berrls  was  the 
motivating  force  behind  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  the  annual  St. 
Nicholas  religious,  cultural,  and  food 
festival. 

While  in  San  Jose,  he  was  elected  by 
the  priests  of  the  diocese  as  their  rep- 
resentative to  the  archdiocese  prys- 
beters  council  where  he  served  two 
terms.  He  has  also  served  as  a  director 
of  the  St.  Nicholas  Boys  Home  since 
its  formation  10  years  ago.  The  home 
has  expanded  and  now  has  three  half- 
way house  facilities  to  tend  to  the 
needs  of  troubled  boys  and  girls. 

Father  Berrls  has  been  recognized 
on  the  national  level  for  his  knowledge 
of  and  interest  in  Greek  American  af- 
fairs. For  example,  he  was  one  of  160 
Greek  Americans  who  were  invited  to 
the  White  House  to  meet  with  former 
President  Jimmy  Carter  to  discuss  the 
Turkish  arms  embargo  and  the  inva- 
sion of  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Edwards  and  I  ask 
you  to  join  us  and  all  our  colleagues  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
St.  Nicholas  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
in  paying  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  clergy  and  our  commu- 
nity.* 
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OVERTIME  PAY  FOR 
INSPECTORS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22.  1981 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing,  for  discussion  pur- 
poses, H.R.  4820,  a  bill  that  incorpo- 
rates certain  changes  recommended  by 
the  administration  with  respect  to 
rates  of  overtime  pay  for  inspectors 
and  other  U.S.  Customs  Service  per- 
sonnel and  the  reimbursement  of  over- 
time expenses  by  commercial  users. 

I  commend  the  administration  for 
Its  efforts  to  begin  the  restructure  of 
the  overtime  system  for  the  Customs 
Service  in  order  to  eliminate  abuses 
and  to  conform  the  current  system  to 
normal  Government  practice.  The  ad- 
ministration's proposal  also  provides 
for  reimbursement  of  overtime  costs 
by  commercial  users  who  require  cus- 
tom's services  during  holidays,  Sun- 
days, or  overtime  periods.  This  reim- 
bursement would  not  apply,  as  is  the 
case  under  current  law,  to  overtime 
services  provided  at  land  border  cross- 
ings. 

Basically,  the  bill  would  reduce  from 
double  time  to  time-and-a-half  the 
basic  rate  of  compensation  for  over- 
time with  a  minimum  2-hour  callout 
rather  than  a  block  payment  of  4 
hours  for  each  2-hour  period  or  frac- 
tion thereof  lasting  at  least  1  hour.  On 
Sundays  the  rate  also  would  be  time- 
and-a-half  unless  Sunday  was  part  of  a 
regular  work  shift  In  which  case  a  25- 
percent  premium  would  apply  Instead. 
Double  time  would  be  paid  for  holi- 
days. No  person  could  have  total  over- 
time earnings  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum GS-15  salary,  rather  than  the 
current  maximum  hourly  rate  of  GS- 
10,  step  1. 

The  extensive  use  of  overtime  by  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  concern  to  the  Congress  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  continuously  re- 
views overtime  expenditures  and  reim- 
bursement, and  has  encouraged  Cus- 
toms to  further  reduce  overtime  and 
provide  more  efficient  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. In  addition,  for  the  past  3  years. 
Congress  has  imposed  a  cap  on  yearly 
overtime  payments  for  Individual  cus- 
toms officers;  the  cap  for  fiscal  year 
1982  will  be  $25,000. 

However,  in  my  view,  overtime  costs 
remain  excessive  and  a  continuing 
high  level  of  overtime  hours  contrib- 
utes to  abnormal  working  conditions 
where  customs  officers  have  little  time 
for  personal  lives  and  where  their  sala- 
ries can  far  exceed  the  GS  level  for 
which  they  are  hired.  In  addition,  ex- 
cessive overtime  has  in  the  past  led  to 
outright  abuse  resulting,  through  less- 
than-responsible  scheduling,  in  maxi- 
mum overtime  payments  for  minimum 
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hours  worked.  Other  abuses  include 
overcharges  to  users  who  otherwise 
would  divide  the  cost  of  overtime  serv- 
ices. 

I  believe  Customs  Service  personnel 
ought  to  be  paid  overtime  premiums 
for  extra,  disruptive  assignments. 
Until  we  have  complete  hearings.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  is  appropriate, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  current 
system  needs  overhaul. 

The  unique  mandate  of  the  Customs 
Service  requires  a  greater  use  of  over- 
time than  most  other  Government 
agencies.  Inspectional  services  and 
other  clearance  procedures  are  con- 
trolled to  some  degree  by  carrier  re- 
quests and  by  transportation  timeta- 
bles set  independently  of  the  Customs 
Service.  However,  a  number  of  steps 
can  be  taken  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
overtime  such  as  improved  scheduling, 
the  use  of  part-time  employees,  and 
the  elimination  of  abuses  in  the  as- 
signment and  authorization  of  over- 
time. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will, 
I  hope,  serve  as  a  discussion  drait  of 
the  needed  legislated  changes  on  over- 
time rates  and  reimbursement  require- 
ments that  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  continued  management  efforts  to 
Improve  the  overtime  structure.  I  hope 
the  administration,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Customs  Service  can  work  togeth- 
er to  obtain  a  legislative  package  that 
will  assure  the  most  efficient  oper- 
ation of  this  important  agency.* 


REAGAN  SHOULD  ACT  ON 
ULSTER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSH 

or  ixxnrois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
tragedy  which  has  long  frustrated 
many  Americans  is  the  ongoing  strife 
in  Northern  Ireland.  Does  this  merely 
represent  an  internal  British  problem 
or  does  it  have  obvious  international 
implications?  I  l>elleve  the  latter  is  the 
case. 

Therefore,  I  was  especially  interest- 
ed in  a  recent  article  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  editorial  section  on  Monday, 
October  5,  by  the  resident  Washington 
correspondent,  Mike  Kilian.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 

Reagam  Shouij>  Act  on  Uistek 
(By  Mike  Kilian) 

Washihgton.— If  Ronald  Reagan  would 
only  act,  the  United  States  could  accom- 
plish a  great  deal  just  now  toward  ending 
the  strife  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Margaret  Thatcher's  smug  intransigence 
on  the  problem  has  paralyzed  only  her  own 
government.  Events  are  now  moving  despite 
her,  and— for  the  first  time  in  months— in  a 
positive  direction. 

The  Irish  Republican  Army  hunger  strike, 
which  embroiled  Belfast  and  other  Ulster 
cities  in  successive  rounds  of  violence  all 
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this  summer.  Is  over.  James  Boswell  once 
Jotted  in  a  notebook:  "Saw  three  men 
hanged.  Effect  diminished  as  each  went." 
The  same  has  happened  with  Long  Kesh  H 
Block  men. 

When  hunger  striker  Bobby  Sand  died. 
Northern  Ireland  seemed  ready  to  tear  Itself 
apart.  The  Catholic  community,  bitterly 
frustrated  by  near  catastrophic  unemploy- 
ment and  Mrs.  Thatcher's  refusal  to  do  any- 
thing about  Ulster  but  fly  the  British  flag, 
exploded. 

Murder  and  mayhem  ran  through  the 
streets,  and  attracted  the  world's  press.  At 
one  point,  ABC  News  had  seven  television 
camera  crews  in  Northern  Ireland.  Sympa- 
thy for  the  hunger  strikers  reached  record 
levels,  in  TTlster,  in  the  Irish  Republic,  and 
in  the  United  States.  Though  imprisoned, 
hunger  strikers  were  elected  to  both  the 
British  and  Irish  parliaments.  Contributions 
to  IRA  front  groups  in  America  doubled. 

Yet.  with  each  succeeding  death,  the  vio- 
lent response  was  a  little  less,  the  news  cov- 
erage less,  and  sympathy  less.  Ten  men 
died,  but  seven  took  themselves  off  the 
strike  or  were  taken  off  by  their  families. 
Another  six  were  stUl  on  the  strike,  in  rela- 
tively early  stages,  but  even  if  they  had 
stuck  it  out  until  the  end,  it  would  not  be 
the  same.  Too  many  people  have  come  to 
see  the  IRA  as  criminals  and  as  Intransigent 
and  thickheaded  as  Mrs.  Thatcher. 

The  British  Prime  Minister  will  of  course 
hail  the  end  of  the  hunger  strike  as  a  great 
victory,  and  now  will  do  nothing,  as  has 
been  her  policy.  But  it  won't  t>e  the  same 
for  her  this  time,  either. 

The  British  Labor  Party  made  history  last 
week  by  breaking  ranlu  with  the  country's 
long-standing  united  front  on  Northern  Ire- 
land. By  an  overwhelming  vote.  Labor  come 
out  in  support  of  British  withdrawal  from 
Ulster  and  reunification  of  the  Irish  island. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  may  face  strong  opposition 
on  her  Ulster  policy  from  within  her  own 
party.  Senior  British  foreign  service  officers 
have  for  some  time  felt  that  Britain's  goal 
in  Northern  Ireland  should  be  extrication, 
not  a  permanently  flying  flag.  Many  in  Brit- 
ain's business  community  feel  the  same. 

In  a  cabinet  reshuffle,  Mrs.  Thatcher 
dumped  her  useless  Northern  Ireland  secre- 
tary. Humphrey  Atkins,  and  replaced  him 
with  her  employment  minister.  James  Prior. 
The  apparent  motive  was  to  get  Prior,  who 
opposed  her  falling  fiscal  policies,  out  of  her 
economic  way. 

But  the  result  may  be  a  movement  toward 
a  new  initiative  in  Ireland.  Prior  is  a  strong 
politician  with  a  powerful  base  of  his  own  in 
Mrs.  Thatcher's  Conservative  Party.  On  a 
recent  visit  to  Washington,  Prior  made  it 
clear  that  he  views  Northern  Ireland  as  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

In  the  Irish  RepubUc,  Dr.  Garret  PitzGer- 
ald,  the  new  prime  minister,  made  some  his- 
tory himself  in  a  Dublin  radio  interview  in 
which  he  took  his  Catholic  countrymen  to 
task  for  making  Ireland  so  inhospitable  to 
the  million  Protestants  in  the  North  whose 
acquiescence  is  needed  for  unification  to 
succeed.  He  suggested  major  changes  in 
Irish  custom  and  law  in  what  amounted  to  a 
call  for  separation  of  church  and  state. 

All  of  this  is  plowing  fertile  ground.  If 
Reagan  would  act.  If  he  would  pick  up  his 
telephone  and  caU  his  friend  and  ideological 
partner  Maggie.  If  he  would  tell  her  that 
the  United  States  insists  that  London- 
Dublin  talks  on  Northern  Ireland  resume 
and  that  Britain  declare  its  goal  one  of 


well 

Unemplo^ent 
now  20  per 
it's  now  50 
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being  out  <  f  Ulster,  greater  events  could  be 
set  in  motii  in. 

If  he  wculd  set  about  an  American  aid 
program  to  relieve  the  Joblessness  that  is  so 
much  at  tli  e  heart  of  the  Irish  troubles,  he 
would  acccmplish  a  great  deal  of  good  as 


in  Northern  Ireland  is 
cent.  In  its  Catholic  community, 
per  cent.  Good  grief,  we've  re- 
sumed aid  |o  Argentina.  Why  can't  Reagan 
help  this  poor  little  province  with  1.5  mil- 
lion people'  Some  40  per  cent  of  our  popula- 
tion has  roots  there. 
Reagan  may  be  brave  at  taking  an  assas- 


sin's bullet, 
Iron  Lady? 


woman  so  iiuch  that  he's  willing  to  let  the 
misery  over  there  go  on  and  on? 

Or  is  it  lomethlng  else?  Is  it  that,  like 
Mrs.  Thatcier,  he  just  doesn't  care  about 
human  mls«  ry  or  suffering?* 


but  is  he  that  afntid  of    "the 
Does  he  fear  offending  that 
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NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  22,  1981 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  busi- 
ness and  professional  women  liave 
made  tremendous  strides  in  their  re- 
spective fields  during  tlie  past  15  years 
in  improving  the  status  of  women  in 
the  work  force.  It  is  fitting  that  these 
achievements  are  highlighted  during 
this  third  week  in  October  which  the 
President  has  declared  as  National 
Business  Women's  Week.  But  it  is  also 
important  to  reflect  on  the  ta^k  that 
remains  ahead  to  insure  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  women  to  become  more 
visible  in  positions  of  leadership. 

The  time  Is  past  for  us  to  just 
expend  our  energies  in  getting  women 
hired  primarily  to  satisfy  the  advo- 
cates of  tokenism.  In  the  wake  of  pick- 
ing up  the  gauntlet  to  attack  the 
budget  cutbacks  and  the  unemployed 
status  of  millions  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, our  survival  will  depend  largely 
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upon  the  coordinated  effort  of  talent- 
ed individuals  whose  gender  will  be 
little  or  no  consequence  in  view  of  the 
quality  of  commitment  and  level  of 
competence  they  will  bring  to  address 
the  complex  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical problems  that  hang  like  alba- 
trosses around  our  necks. 

Time  does  not  allow  us  the  luxury  of 
engaging  in  moot  arguments  which 
focus  on  the  traditional  status  and 
role  of  women  accompanied  by  a 
yearning  to  return  to  that  halcyon 
period.  We  have  a  cadre  of  profession- 
al women  waiting  in  the  wings,  burst- 
ing with  energy  and  creativity,  asking 
to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  assume 
their  share  of  the  responsibility  in 
making  the  system  work  for  all.  We 
cannot  afford  to  defer  their  dreams. 
Let  us  as  a  body  affirm  the  contribu- 
tions that  have  been  made  by  women 
in  the  economic,  civic,  legislative,  and 
cultural  advancement  of  our  Nation 
and  renew  our  determination  to  in- 
crease our  efforts  toward  eliminating 
the  disparities  in  salaries,  career  op- 
portunities, and  advancement  that  will 
accord  them  the  full  equality  they  so 
richly  deserve.* 


October  23,  1981 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Warner,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Virginia. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Robert  S.  Strain,  asso- 
ciate in  the  Prayer  Breakfast  Fellow- 
ship, Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Good  morning.  Let  us  be  silent  for 
just  a  moment  to  acknowledge  God's 
presence  and  to  sense  His  spirit  here. 

Lord — Almighty  God — hear  our  pray- 
ers as  we  meet  today.  So  many  matters 
are  pressing,  and  demands  made  on  all 
sides.  Our  request  is  that  Your  spirit  will 
be  a  sanctuary  to  us  now,  with  love,  joy. 
and  peace  calming  us  through  the  day. 
Let  our  minds  know  true  knowledge,  and 
on  every  issue  before  us  give  someone 
among  us  a  word  of  instruction  that  will 
keep  our  hearts  on  the  right  path. 

Your  providence  has  made  us  one  Na- 
tion, under  God,  with  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all.  We  are  grateful,  and  again 
today  we  thank  You  for  preserving  us. 
You  have  kept  us  a  free  people,  and 
through  this  Republic  have  fostered  the 
hope  of  freedom  in  many  lands.  With 
patriots  everywhere  we  remember  those 
who  denied  themselves  In  their  day  to 
win  the  liberty  we  defend  in  ours.  May 
all  see  that  God  is  the  strong  defender 
who  takes  the  case  of  those  who  won 
His  cause. 

With  fearful  regard  for  Jesus  Christ, 
who  said  that  Whoever  exalts  himself 
will  be  humbled,  and  whoever  humbles 
himself  unll  be  exalted  (Matthew  13:12), 
we  ask  in  His  name  that  Your  grace, 
mercy,  and  peace  prevail  in  this  place. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thitrmond)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

T7.S.  Senate, 

PXESIDENT  PBO  TEMPOBE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  October  23, 1981. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I,  Section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Johk  W.  Wabnes,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Stbom  Thttkmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  WARNER  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNI'nON  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  IMPORTANT  AWACS  VOTE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
important  AWACS  vote  less  than  a  week 
away,  I  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Oc- 
tober 18,  1981  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  story  consolidates  valuable  facts 
in  a  most  useful  manner,  as  evidenced  by 
this  paragraph: 

Unlike  the  Shah,  the  ruling  family  in 
Saudi  Arabia  was  not  installed  by  a  foreign 
power.  There  is  little  poverty,  no  all -pervasive 
secret  police,  no  traditional  political  opposi- 
tion, no  Moslem  clergy  bent  on  meddling  in 
politics.  And  Saudi  Arabia  has  already  had  Its 
Islamic  revolution — It  hapi>ened  In  the  ISth 
centxuy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SAxmis  Undeb  Pressure:    A  Specter  op 
iKSTABiLrrr? 

(By  Thomas  L.  Friedman) 

Cairo,  Oct.  17. — At  his  news  conference  on 
Oct.  1,  President  Reagan  vowed  that  the 
United  States  would  never  permit  Saudi 
Arabia  "to  be  an  Iran." 

The  warning  was  a  graphic  one,  conjuring 
up  the  specter  of  virulent  anti-Americanism, 
religious  fanaticism  and  political  strife.  The 
President  seemed  to  be  saying  that  the 
United  States  would  be  able  to  control  such 
turmoil  In  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  question  of  the  desert  Icingdom's  sta- 
bility Is  central  to  the  debate  over  whether 
the  United  States  should  sell  the  Saudis 
AWACS  surveillance  planes.  If  the  Saudi 
royal  family  was  forced  from  power  as  hap- 
pened to  the  Shah  In  Iran,  the  AWACS  might 
fall  Into  hostile  hands. 

Arab  affairs  specialists  interviewed  in  the 
United  States,  London  and  the  Middle  East 
contend  that  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  Saudi  royal  family  can  deal  effec- 
tively with  Internal  and  external  challenges 
for  the  immediate  future. 

LONG-TERM     DANGERS    SEEN 

In  the  long  term,  however,  they  argue 
that  a  variety  of  changes  are  at  work  that 
could  produce  either  severe  domestic  unrest 
or  a  fundamental  change  in  the  political 
outloolc  of  the  regime. 

Most  Important,  they  feel  the  United  States 
has  no  real  way  of  intervening  effectively  if 
Saudi  Arabia  is  threatened  internally.  The 
Rapid  Deployment  Force,  they  say.  Is  geared 
almost  entirely  to  protecting  Saudi  Arabia 
from  the  threat  of  invasion  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  one  of  its  allies.  The  force  would 
probably  prove  useless  against  domestic  sub- 
version, according  to  the  specialists. 

Unlllce  the  Shah,  the  ruling  family  In  Saudi 
Arabia  was  not  Installed  by  a  foreign  power. 


There  Is  little  poverty,  no  all-pervasive  secret 
police,  no  traditional  political  opposition,  no 
Moslem  clergy  lient  on  meddling  in  poUtics. 
And  Saudi  Arabia  has  already  had  Its  Islamic 
revolution — It  happened  in  the  18th  centxxry. 
Yet  the  experts  contend  that  Saudi  Arabia, 
though  not  an  Iran,  could  be  swept  by  In- 
stability capable  of  fostering  violent  change 
and  a  prolonged  cutoff  In  oil  production. 

A    MASSIVE    SOCIAI,    TBANSrORMATtON 

"The  potential  sources  for  destabUizatlon 
in  Saudi  Arabia  grow  out  of  the  fact  that 
Saudi  society  Is  undergoing  a  massive  social 
transformation  in  a  very  short  time."  said 
Nadav  Safran,  a  professor  of  government  at 
Harvard  University. 

Professor  Safran,  who  Is  completing  a  ma- 
jor study  on  the  desert  kingdom,  said  the 
Saudi  Government  assumed  that  such  a 
transformation  was  possible  without  under- 
mining the  country's  stability. 

"That  assumption  nies  in  the  face  of  all 
the  evidence  of  history,"  Mr.  Safran  said.  "No 
society  has  gone  through  that  kind  of  trans- 
formation without  an  upheaval.  But  the 
historical  record  also  shows  that  such  an  up- 
heaval can  take  generations  to  materialize. 
Saudi  Arabia  can  go  on  for  10  to  15  years 
without  problems  and  it  can  blow  up  tomor- 
row." 

The  roots  of  Saudi  Arabia's  political  system 
He  In  a  delicate  alliance  formed  In  1730 
between  a  Moslem  fundamentalist  preacher. 
Mohammed  Ibn  Abdul  Wahab,  and  a  charis- 
matic Bedouin  tribesman.  Emir  Mohammed 
Ibn  Saud.  Ibn  Saud  provided  the  sword  and 
Abdul  Wahab  the  Ideology  as  the  two  at- 
tempted to  subdue  the  warring  tribes  of  the 
Arabian  desert. 

Ibn  Saud's  direct  descendant — Abdul  Aziz 
ibn  Saud — completed  this  task  nearly  60 
years  ago  "by  the  will  of  Allah  and  the 
strength  of  his  right  hand."  After  consoli- 
dating his  tribe's  grip  over  the  entire  Arabian 
Peninsula,  he  forged  a  modem  nation  named 
after  his  family  and  guided  by  the  austere 
Islamic  principles  of  Abdul  Wahab. 

STRAINS    OF    RAPID     MODERNIZATION 

Since  then,  the  alliance  t>etween  the  vari- 
ous tribes,  the  Saud  family  and  the  Islamic 
leadership  has  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
Saudi  nation.  But  that  foundation  Is  now 
sagging  under  the  strains  of  rapid  moderniza- 
tion, oil  wealth  and  a  flood  of  Imported  val- 
ues and  Ideas.  The  rapid  pace  of  development 
has  given  birth  to  new  social  groups — admin- 
istrators, skilled  laborers,  army  officers  and 
professionals — that  are  not  part  of  either  the 
religious  hierarchy,  the  ruling  family  or  the 
tribal  order. 

"Modernization  has  Itired  young  Bedouins 
from  the  desert  to  the  city,  weakening  the 
tribal  structure,"  said  Oary  Samore,  a  re- 
search associate  at  the  Harvard  University 
Center  for  Science  and  International  Affairs. 
"The  ruling  family  Is  being  challenged  from 
two  sides:  the  new  classes  calling  for  the 
creation  of  political  parties  and  participatory 
government  and  the  old  classes  calling  for  the 
regime  to  slow  down  and  tighten  the  grip  of 
Islamic  and  tribal  Institutions." 

The  royal  family  Is  made  up  of  4,0(KI  to 
5,000  princes  who  are  interspersed  throughout 
the  bureaucracy.  Abdul  Aziz  alone  had  more 
than  40  wives  and  36  surviving  sons,  who 
make  up  the  current  Inner  circle  of  the  Saudi 
royal  family.  They  are  divided  into  cliques 
that  reflect  not  only  bloodlines — sons  of  the 
same  mother  tend  to  form  political  units — 
but  also  political  outlook. 

King  Khaled,  the  ailing,  69-year-old  mon- 
arch,   nominally    rules    the    country    while 
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Crown  Prli^e  Pahd,  60.  the  heir  apparent, 
acts  as  chle  f  executive. 

"MODEBirlSTS"     AND     "TRADrnONAt.ISTS" 

Crown  Pilnce  Fahd  leads  the  "modemlat" 
wing  of  the  royal  fajnlly  while  Prince  Abdul- 
lah, commander  of  the  National  Guard  and 
the  numlxr  three  man  In  the  hierarchy, 
heads  the  t  lore  "tradltlonaUaf  branch. 

With  the  family  leadership  so  large.  It  Is 
widely  belli  ved  that  a  random  assassination 
would  not  change  the  Inunedlate  course  of 
Saudi  hlsto:  y. 

But  what  the  system  cannot  take,  experts 
on  Saudi  Aiabla  say,  Is  an  irreconcilable  divi- 
sion In  the  family,  brought  on  by  the  stresses. 

The  klndi  of  pressure  that  can  arise  were 
reflected  in  "the  takeover  of  the  Great  Mosque 
of  Mecca  In  |  November  1979  by  orthodox  Mos- 
lem trtbeenten  Intent  on  curbing  Westerniza- 
tion In  the  Saudi  regime.  Crown  Prince  Pahd 
responded  1  y  promising  a  greater  say  for  all 
groups  In  tae  country's  affairs,  through  the 
creation  ol  a  constitution  and  a  popular 
assembly.  Hut  traditional  elements  in  the 
ruling  fam  ly  blocked  their  formation,  ac- 
cording to   ipeclallsts  on. Saudi  Arabia. 

The  pros  )ect  of  an  interfamlly  feud  be- 
comes all  the  more  frightening,  added  Mr. 
Samore,  beiause  of  the  new  tools  available 
to  opposing  groups.  Princes  now  have  minis- 
tries, and  II  some  cases  army  units,  that  they 
exploit  as  lower  bases.  Prince  Abdullah,  for 
instance,  amtrols  the  tribal-supported  Na- 
tional Gua^d,  while  Prince  Sultan,  his  half- 
brother  and  rival  for  the  throne,  controls  the 
regular  army. 

"It  Is  eaj  lly  possible  to  Imagine  either  a 
failed  palace  coup  leading  to  a  civil  war  or 
disaffected  princes  and  commoners  joining 
together  In  search  of  change,"  Mr.  Samore 
said. 

But  Hern  an  P.  Ellts,  former  United  States 
Ambassadoi  to  Saudi  Arabia,  disagrees.  "If 
there  Is  on(  t  thing  I  learned  during  my  stay 
In  Saudi  Aiabla  It's  that  there  Is  a  tremen- 
dous amoui  it  of  resilience  In  the  royal  fam- 
ily." said  M  r.  Ellts. 

Although  the  family  has  a  major  Interest 
m  sticking  together,  this  has  not  prevented 
damaging  Internecine  conflicts  in  the  past. 

In  Augus ;  1962,  for  Instance,  three  discon- 
tented senli  ir  princes  defected  to  Egypt,  from 
where  they  launched  a  propaganda  campaign 
against  their  brothers.  They  complained  of 
the  Saudi  i  eglme's  close  ties  to  the  United 
States  and  called  for  the  establishment  of 
constltutloi  lal  monarchy. 

FEW    SIJPPORT    "FREE    PRINCES" 

Pew  SauiUs  rushed  to  suppoit  the  "free 
princes,"  as  they  called  themselves,  and  they 
eventually  -eturned  to  the  fold.  That  might 
not  be  the  case  In  the  future.  Saudis  who 
studied  In  the  West  and  returned  to  find 
themselves  running  a  system  over  which  they 
had  no  saj  might  provide  a  powerful  base 
of  support  for  an  antlmonarchlst  Arab  na- 
tionalist CO  klltlon. 

"They  ar;  not  seething  with  discontent, 
nor  Ekre  tley  deeply  alienated,"  a  Saudi 
affairs  spec  iallst  said.  "But  they  dont  ap- 
pear to  be  d  eeply  loyal  either." 

There  Is,  however,  one  group  that  could 
force  Chans  ^  on  Its  own — the  army. 

The  Saud  1  armed  forces,  with  67,000  mem- 
bers, are  d!  vlded  up  Into  four  very  distinct 
units — the  'egular  army,  the  national  guard, 
the  air  fore  >  and  the  navy.  As  a  fighting  unit, 
the  Saudi  army  is  currently  on  the  level  of 
the  Egyptla  n  Army  before  the  1967  war  with 
Israel,  acco'dlng  to  military  experts  familiar 
with  Arab  lorces. 

VSUK..   CRnMBLINC   IN   SATTDI  ARMT 

the  usual  amount  of  grumbling 
Army  about  the  political  lead- 
no  more  than  In  the  force  of 
liilrd  world  country,  said  Anthony 


Is 


There 
In  the  Sauill 
ershlp.  but 
any  other 


Cordesman.  a  fellow  of  the  Wilson  Center, 
who  spent  several  years  working  for  the  De- 
fense Department  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

"Saudi  soldiers  are  recruited  In  their 
teens  and  their  whole  life  Is  oriented  to  be- 
coming professional  soldiers."  Mr.  Cordes- 
man said.  "If  they  get  the  Impression  that 
the  United  States  would  give  preference  to 
Israel's  secxirlty  needs  to  the  point  of  deny- 
ing Saudi  Arabia  the  weapons  required  for 
Its  defense,  or  if  It  perceives  that  mounting 
corruption  and  waste  would  prevent  them 
from  becoming  a  truly  professional  force, 
they  could  become  very  dangerous." 

Having  watched  Arab  kings  In  Iraq. 
Libya.  Egypt  and  Yemen  fall  victim  to  mili- 
tary coups,  the  Saudi  ruling  family  has 
built  many  safeguards  Into  Its  military  sys- 
tem. 

For  example,  the  only  force  stationed  in 
the  capital  Is  the  Royal  Guard — a  1.000-man 
unit  distinguished  by  Its  loyalty  to  the  mon- 
archy. The  regular  army  is  based  In  four 
military  cities — all  of  them  outside  major 
urban  areas:  KharJ.  60  miles  south  of 
Riyadh,  Tobuk  near  the  border  with  Israel, 
Batln  near  Iraq  and  Khamls  Mushalt  close 
to  North  Temen.  Thus,  If  an  army  unit 
were  to  move  against  civilian  centers,  there 
would  be  plenty  of  warning  time. 

SATEGUAaOS    IN    THE    ARMED    FORCES 

The  training  and  recruitment  of  soldiers 
Is  structured  to  mix  age.  ethnic  and  regional 
groups,  making  It  difficult  for  Uke-mlnded 
leaders  to  coalesce  as  they  did  In  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Syrian  Armies. 

In  addition,  each  unit  Is  able  to  counter  a 
threat  from  the  other:  the  air  force  has  the 
Jets,  but  the  army  has  the  ground-to-air 
missiles.  The  army  has  the  tanks,  but  the  na- 
tional guard,  the  main  Internal  security 
force.  Is  equlped  with  antitank  weapons. 

Some  analysts  argue  that  the  most  dev- 
astating threat  to  American  Interests  In 
the  Middle  East  could  come  not  from  a 
change  In  the  Saudi  regime — either  by  In- 
terna or  external  means — but  from  a  change 
In   policy   by   the   present   ruling  family. 

"In  the  Arab  world,  conslderatlciis  of  po- 
litical survival  swamp  all  other  considera- 
tions of  policy,"  said  a  Middle  Eastern  spe- 
cialist In  the  United  States.  "We  have  a 
signal  with  the  assassination  In  Egypt: 
those  who  are  sissoclated  with  the  United 
States  get  killed.  Sadat  is  dead.  Qadhafl  Is 
alive.  It  Is  entirely  possible  the  Saudis  could 
see  their  own  political  survival  wrapped  up 
in  distancing  themselves  from  the  United 
States." 

Some  might  argue  that  the  Saudis  are  too 
tied  to  the  West  to  change  directions.  But 
even  slight  policy  shifts  by  such  an  Impor- 
tant country  could  have  a  global  Impact.  A 
reduction  of  Just  2  million  barrels  a  day  in 
Saudi  Arabia's  oil  production  could  at  times 
spell  the  difference  between  worldwide  glut 
and  shortage. 

"Sometimes,"  an  Arab  affairs  specialist 
said,  "It's  the  marginal  decisions  that  make 
all  the  difference." 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
previous  order,  at  11  o'clock  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1503,  the  Standby  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act.  for  1  hour  under  a  time  agreement. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  that 
at  the  expiration  of  that  hour,  at  approx- 
imately 12  noon,  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4035, 
the  Interior  aiH>ropriations  bill. 


I  expect  that  opening  statements,  be- 
ginning debate,  perhaps  the  dispositltm 
of  amendments  that  may  be  done  with- 
out rollcall  votes,  will  be  dealt  with  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  anticipate  ask- 
ing the  Senate  to  remain  in  session  late 
today  In  view  of  the  very  late  hour  of 
the  session  yesterday  in  order  that  the 
Senate  could  complete  action  on  the  for- 
eign assistance  bill. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY.  OCTOSn   28, 
1981,    AT    10    A.M. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  when  the  Senate  completes  Its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on  Monday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
further  requirement  for  my  time  under 
the  standing  order.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
to  any  Senator  or  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  the  control  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  majority  leader.  I  accept  his 
offer.  If  he  should  have  need  for  some 
of  the  time  back,  I  will  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  under  Uie  standing 
order  to  the  minority  leader. 
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RECOGNITION    OF   THE    MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


THE   GENOCIDE   CONVENTION  AND 
THE  WORLD  COXJKT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Liberty  Lobby's  White  Paper  on  the 
Genocide  Convention  alleges  that: 

Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
would  have  the  unfortunate  but  certain 
side-effect  of  repealing  the  Connally  Reser- 
vation, six  key  words  Inserted  Into  the  reso- 
lution accepting  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court  In  1946.  .  .  .  Without  them,  the 
World  Court  would  make  its  own  determi- 
nation of  what  is  to  be  deemed  domestic 
and  foreign  matters,  subjecting  American 
citizens  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  aliens. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  well  understand 
how  any  American  who  is  not  an  expert 
in  international  law  would  find  such  an 
allegation  frightening.  Unfortimately, 
the  allegation  represents  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  treaty,  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  "Connally  Reserva- 
tion" and  an  abysmal  lack  of  knowledge 
of  existing  United  States  treaty  practice. 

WHAT    DOES    THE    GENOCIDE    CONVENTION    SAT? 

Mr.  President,  first,  let  me  turn  to  the 
actual  wording  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

Article  IX  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
provides  that : 

Disputes  between  the  Contracting  Parties 
relating  to  the  interpretation,  application 
or  fulfillment  of  the  present  Convention.  In- 
cluding those  relating  to  the  responsibility 
of  a  State  for  genocide  or  for  any  of  the  other 


acts  enumerated  In  Article  in,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice at  the  request  of  any  of  the  parties  to 
the  dispute. 

Does  this  mean  that  another  nation 
can  haul  Americans  before  the  World 
Court  or  any  foreign  court?  Absolutely 
not. 

The  language  refers  to  disputes  "be- 
tween the  Contracting  Parties".  In  plain 
English  that  means  disputes  between  na- 
tions which  have  signed  and  ratified  the 
Genocide  Convention.  Not  foreign  na- 
tions and  U.S.  citizens. 

In  addition,  the  understanding  recom- 
mended by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee makes  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  reserves  the  right  to  see  that  all 
Americans — all  Americans — charged 
with  genocide  are  tried  before  American 
courts  with  every  constitutional  guaran- 
tee, and  the  proposed  implementing  leg- 
islation directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
see  that  any  extradition  treaties  that  we 
consider  in  the  future  say  just  that. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  WORIJ)  COURT 

But  that  is  just  the  beginning.  Mr. 
President.  You  may  ask  "C'mon,  Prox- 
MiRE,  that  article  may  not  result  in 
Americans  going  before  foreign  Courts 
but  it  certainly  violates  our  sovereignty 
by  letting  the  World  Court  meddle  in  our 
affairs." 

That  is  a  fair  question,  Mr.  President, 
but  let  us  look  at  the  record. 

During  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention in  1970,  the  committee  examined 
this  question  very  carefully.  And  what 
did  they  find? 

They  found  that  language  providing 
for  the  referral  of  disputes  to  the  World 
Court — the  language  of  article  IX  to 
which  the  Liberty  Lobby  objects — was  al- 
ready contained  in  27  multilateral 
treaties,  2  bilateral  treaties  and  19  com- 
mercial trpBties. 

That  is  48  treaties,  Mr.  President, 
which  are  on  the  books  in  wiiich  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  referral  of 
disputes  to  the  World  Court. 

Has  this  diminished  our  sovereignty  in 
any  way?  Of  course  not. 

Has  the  Liberty  Lobby  or  any  other 
group  been  able  to  cite  one  case,  just  one, 
in  which  this  language  has  hurt  U.S. 
sovereignty  in  any  way?  Absolutely  not. 

This  record  is  important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  it  clearly  demonstrates 
that  this  language  providing  for  referrals 
of  treaty  disputes  to  the  World  Court  is 
accepted  American  practice,  ratified  time 
and  again,  by  the  Senate  and  it  has  never 
hurt  American  interests. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  these 
treaties  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

"RECIPROCITT" A    SAFEGUARD    AGAINST 

COMMUNIST    TREACHERY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  perhaps  geno- 
cide is  different,  Mr.  President.  Even 
though  the  record  is  clear  that  the  lan- 
guage providing  for  the  referral  of  dis- 


putes to  the  World  Court  has  never 
harmed  American  interests,  it  is  fair  to 
ask  whether  unfounded  allegations  of 
American  genocide  might  permit  the 
Soviet  Unl(Hi  and  its  allies  an  attempt 
to  embarrass  the  United  States. 

The  answer  is  loud  and  clear:  No  way. 

No  Communist  state  can  ever  haul  the 
United  States  before  the  World  Court 
on  charges  of  genocide.  Why?  Because  of 
the  principle  of  "reciprocity." 

What  the  Liberty  Lobby's  white  paper 
conveniently  omits  is  the  principle  of 
reciprocity.  This  is  a  solid  principle  of 
international  law  which  states  that  If 
any  nation — in  this  case,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies — ratifies  any  con- 
vention with  a  reservation,  we  have  the 
right  to  use  that  reservation  against 
them  in  any  dispute  we  have  with  them. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  have 
all  ratified  the  Genocide  Convention  with 
a  reservation  stating  that  they  will  de- 
cide for  themselves  what  caises  they  will 
permit  to  go  to  the  World  Court.  While 
the  Liberty  Lobby  is  all  too  quick  to 
praise  the  willingness  of  Soviet  diplomats 
and  degrade  our  own  American  diplo- 
mats, they  have  missed  the  significance 
of  this  Communist  action.  By  establish- 
ing that  reservation,  the  Communist  na- 
tions have  automatically  provided  us 
with  the  right  to  invoke  the  Communist 
reservation  in  any  attempt  they  might 
make  to  bring  the  United  States  before 
the  World  Court  imder  this  treaty.  The 
Communist  diplomats  have  outsmarted 
themselves  and  have  tied  their  own 
hands  in  any  attempt  to  embarrass 
America. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  groups 
such  as  Liberty  Lobby  to  stop  giving 
Communist  diplomats  credit  where  it  is 
not  deserved. 

THE   CONNAtLY  RESERVATION 

Mr.  President,  I  have  attempted  to 
show  that  first,  the  language  of  this  Con- 
vention is  language  which  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate has  approved  in  at  least  48  treaties; 
second,  that  there  has  never  been  a  case 
cited  in  which  this  language  has  harmed 
U.S.  sovereignty  or  security  in  any  way; 
and  third,  that  the  reservations  invoked 
by  ttie  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  have 
given  us  the  very  weapon,  through  the 
doctrine  of  reciprocity,  to  prevent  Com- 
mimist  nations  from  attempting  political 
grandstanding  against  us. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the 
Connally  reservation,  which  was  my 
starting  point  for  this  discussion. 

When  the  statute  for  the  World  Court 
was  drafted,  it  contained  two  ways  in 
which  cases  could  come  before  the  Court. 

The  first  is  contained  in  article  36(1) 
of  the  Court's  statute  and  it  provides  for 
the  World  Court  to  decide  "all  cases 
which  the  Parties  refer  to  it  and  all  mat- 
ters specifically  provided  for  in  the  CJhar- 
ter  of  the  United  Nations  or  in  treaties 
and  conventions  in  force". 

That  is  precisely  the  case  which  ap- 
plies to  tiie  Genocide  CTonvention. 

The  second  way  that  cases  can  come 
to  the  Court  is  under  article  36(2)  of  its 
statute — ^the  so-called  compulsory  juris- 
diction statute.  In  effect,  this  article  pro- 


vides that  a  nation  may  accept  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  as  compulsory  "in 
relation  to  any  other  state  accepting  the 
same  obligation"  in  all  legal  disputes 
concerning  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  a 
question  of  international  law,  breaches 
of  international  obUgations  and  repara- 
tions for  a  breach  of  international 
obligations. 

In  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to  that 
second  paragraph  of  article  36,  the  Sen- 
ate provided  that  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court — the  four  cases  I  have 
just  cited — would  not  apply  to  matters 
within  the  United  States'  domestic  juris- 
diction— and  here  are  the  six  words  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Tom 
Connally— "as  determined  by  the  United 
States." 

There  are  two  points  that  I  want  to 
emphasize  here,  Mr.  President. 

First,  the  reason  that  the  Genocide 
Convention  falls  under  article  36(1)  is 
that  the  Genocide  Convention  specifi- 
cally provides  for  referral  of  interna- 
tional disputes  to  the  World  Court  and 
that  is  exactly  the  case  we  have  hem. 
Article  36(2)  to  which  the  Ctonnally  res- 
ervation applies  refers  to  interpretation 
of  international  treaties  for  which  no 
mechanism  of  interpretation  is  provided. 

Therefore,  the  mere  mention  of  the 
(Connally  reservation  is  entirely  mislead- 
ing and  that  is  a  conclusion  shared  by 
the  State  Department  in  their  testimony 
as  well  as  our  own  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  their  reports  on  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

It  is  their  considered  opinion,  shared 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  inter- 
national law  scholars,  that  allegations 
such  as  the  one  Liberty  Lobby  is  making 
is  mixing  apples  and  oranges. 

Second,  as  I  have  demonstrated  earlier, 
this  language  providing  for  the  referral 
of  disputes  to  the  World  Coart  has  been 
used  time  and  again  without  imdermln- 
ing  our  sovereignty  wie  iota. 

IN     CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion is  a  treaty  which  seeks  to  extend  to 
other  nations  a  fundamental  principle 
which  is  as  American  as  apple  pie:  the 
right  to  live.  The  dignity  of  man  Is  the 
guiding  inspiration  of  all  of  our  great 
American  documents — ^the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Coiistitution,  the 
Bill  of  Rights — and  it  is  a  principle  I  am 
not  afraid  to  share  with  the  world. 

For  far  too  long,  organizations  such  as 
Liberty  Lobby  have  misled  Americans  by 
telling  them  of  the  great  wisdom  of  the 
Soviet  diplomats  and  their  supporters, 
but,  as  I  have  clearly  shown  with  the 
principle  of  reciprocity,  here  is  one  case 
where  the  Communists  have  hoisted 
themselves  on  their  own  petard.  Why  is 
there  not  one  word  about  that  in  the 
Liberty  Lobby  White  Paper?  Not  one 
word.  All  we  read  is  how  Americans  are 
fools  easily  duped.  I  have  greater  faith 
than  that  in  the  American  people  and 
know  that  they  will  not  long  be  misled 
by  sophistry  when  the  facts  are  made 
available  to  them  on  how  this  treaty  Is 
in  their  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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I.  MULTIUkT^lAL 


Protocc  1  on  military  obligations  In  certain 
cases  of  double  nationality,  concluded  at 
The  Hagije,  AprU  12.  1930:  50  SUt.  1317;  TS 
913.» 

Convenjtlon  for  limiting  the  manufacture 
and  regu:  atlon  of  narcotic  drugs,  concluded 
at  Oenevf!  July  13.  1931:  48  Stat.  1643:  TS 
863.' 

Convedtlon  on  International  civil  avia- 
tion (ICAO),  opened  for  signature  at  Chicago 
Decembei  7,  1944:  61  Stat.  1180;  TXAS  1591.- 

Constltutlon  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  (PAO). 
signed  at  Quebec  October  16,  1945  as  amended 
(1950):  (0  Stat.  1886;  TIAS  1554,  12  UST 
980;  TIAS  4803. 

Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation (UNESCO),  concluded  at  London  No- 
vember  ip,   1945:   61   Stat.  2495;   TIAS   1580. 

Convention  on  the  Privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties of  tie  United  Nations,  dated  February 
13.  1946:  1  UNTS  16. 

Constltjtlon  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation (VHO),  opened  for  signature  at  New 
York  Jul^  22.  1946:  82  Stat.  (3)  2679;  TIAS 
1868. 

InstruiAent  for  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization (ILO).  dated  at  Montreal  Octo- 
ber 9.  194i:  62  Stat.  3486;  TIAS  1868. 

Convention  on  Road  Traffic,  dated  at  Ge- 
neva September  19,  1949:  3  UST  3008;  TIAS 
2487.  I 

International  Sanitary  Regulations  (WHO 
Regulations  No.  2),  adopted  by  the  Fourth 
World  Asiembly  at  Geneva  May  25.  1951:  7 
UST  2255^  TIAS  3626. 

Treaty  pt  Peace  with  Japan,  signed  at  San 
Pranclscol  September  8,  1951 :  3  UST  3169- 
TIAS  249a 

Unlver^l  copyright  convention,  dated  at 
Geneva  September  6.  1952:  6  UST  2731;  TIAS 
3324.  I 

Constitution  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Commltt^  for  European  Migration  (ICEM)  : 
6  UST  603t  TIAS  3197. 

Protocol  amending  the  slavery  convention 
of  September  25,  1926  (46  Stat.  2183:  TS  778) , 
opened  i(k  signature  at  New  York  December 
7.  1953:  UST  479;  TIAS  3532. 

Protocol  limiting  and  regulating  the  cul- 
tivation c  t  the  poppy  plant  and  the  produc- 
tion of.  and  International  and  wholesale 
trade  In.  md  use  of  opium,  open  for  signa- 
ture at  Ni  !w  York  from  June  23  to  December 
31.  1953 :  14  UST  10;  TIAS  5273. 

Interna  :ional  convention  for  the  preven- 
tion of  pallutlon  of  the  sea  by  oil.  signed 
at  Londoii  May  12.  1964:  12  UST  2989;  TIAS 
4900. 

Suppleifaentary  convention  on  the  aboll- 

sl^very.  the  slave  trade,  and  instltu- 

practlces  similar  to  slaverv.  Done 

September  7.  1956:  18  UST  3201; 


tton  of 
tlons  and 
at  Genevi  \ 
TIAS  641 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agei  cy.  done  at  New  York  October  26 
1956:  8  UPT  1093:  TIAS  3873. 


'By 
the  ICJ  1 
Is  provide^ 
the  ICJ.) 

'  Appeals 
Council 
U  parties 
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reference  to  the  PCIJ.  (References  to 
place  of  the  PCIJ  in  these  cases 
for  by  Article  37  of  the  Statute  of 


procedure  from  decision  of  the 
pprmlts  reference  to  the  PCIJ  (ICJ) 
to  dispute  have  accepted  the  Stat- 
thajPCU  (ICJ). 


The  Antarctic  Treaty,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton December  1.   1969:  >  12  UST  794;   TIAS 

Constitution  of  the  International  Rice 
Commission  as  amended  at  Saigon  Novem- 
ber 19,  1960:   13  UST  2403;  TIAS  5204. 

Agreement  for  establishment  of  the  Indo- 
Paciflc  Fisheries  Council  as  amended  at  Ka- 
rachi January  6-23.  1961:  13  UST  2611;  TIAS 
5218. 

Agreement  for  facilitating  the  interna- 
tional circulation  of  visual  and  auditory  ma- 
terials of  an  educational,  scientific  and  cul- 
tural character,  done  at  Lake  Success  July  15, 
1949:  TIAS  8116;  17  UST  1578. 

Convention  on  the  settlement  of  invest- 
ment disputes  between  states  and  nationals 
of  other  states,  done  at  Washington  March 
18,  1985:  17  UST  1270;  TIAS  6090. 

Single  convention  on  narcotic  drugs,  1961, 
done  at  New  York  March  30,  1961 :  TIAS  6298; 
18  UST  1407. 

Protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees. 
Done  at  New  York  January  31,  1967:  TIAS 
6577;  19  UST  6223. 

Optional  protocol  to  the  Vienna  convention 
on  consular  relations  concerning  the  com- 
pulsory settlement  of  disputes.  Done  at  Vi- 
enna April  24,  1963:  TIAS  6820;  21  UST. 

Convention  on  offenses  aud  certain  other 
acts  committed  on  board  aircraft.  Done  at 
Tokyo  September  14.  1963:  20  UST  2941;  TIAS 
6768. 

APPENDIX    I. A 

The  agreement  of  Paris,  on  reparation  from 
Germany,  on  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
AlUed  reparation  agency  and  on  restitution  of 
monetary  gold,  opened  for  signature  at  Paris 
January  14,  1946  (61  Stat.  (3)  3157;  TIAS 
1665),  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  on  that  date.  It  is  followed  by  a  Reso- 
lution So.  8  on  recourse  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice:  "The  Delegates  of  Albania, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France.  Lux- 
embourg, the  Netherlands.  Norway,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Yugoslavia  recommend  that: 
'Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  3  of  Part 
I  of  the  foregoing  Agreement,  the  Signatory 
Governments  agree  to  have  recourse  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  for  the  solu- 
tion of  every  conflict  of  law  or  competence 
arising  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
Agreement  which  has  not  been  submitted  to 
the  Parties  concerned  to  amicable  solution  or 
arbitration'."  {Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
January  27,  1946,  p.  124.) 

All  the  other  signatories  to  the  Paris  agree- 
ment had  advised  of  their  accession  to  this 
Resolution,  as  of  July  22,  1948. 

APPENDIX   I. B 

with  respect  to  the  four  Geneva  conven- 
tions of  August  12,  1949,  for  the  protection  of 
war  victims,  relating  to:  Condition  of 
wounded  and  sick  of  the  armed  forces  in  the 
field  (6  UST  3114;  TIAS  3382);  condition  of 
wounded,  sick  or  shipwrecked  members  of 
the  armed  forces  at  sea  (6  UST  3217;  TIAS 
3363);  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  (6  UST 
3316;  TIAS  3364);  and  protection  of  civilian 
persons  In  time  of  war  (6  UST  3516;  TIAS 
3365) .  The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
on  August  12.  1949.  by  the  Conference  of 
Geneva : 

Resolution  I. — The  Conference  recommends 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  relating  to  the 
interpretation  or  application  of  the  present 
Conventions  which  cannot  be  settled  by  other 
means,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  con- 
cerned endeavor  to  agree  between  themselves 
to  refer  such  dispute  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 


II.    BILATERAL 

A.  Commercial  tipaties  with: 

Country  ontl  date.  Treaty 

Belgium.  Feb.  21,  1961,  14  UST  1284;  TIAS 
5432. 

China,  Nov.  4,  1946,  63  Stat.  (2)  1299;  TIAS 
1871. 

Denmark.  Oct.  1,  1961.  12  VST  908;  TIAS 
4797. 

Ethiopia,  Sept.  7.  1961.  4  UST  2134;  TIAS 
2864. 

France.  Nov.  25.  1959,  11  UST  2398;  TIAS 
4625. 

Germany,  F.R  .  Oct.  29,  1964,  7  UST  1839: 
TIAS  3593. 

Greece.  Aug.  3.  1951,  6  UST  (2)  1829;  TIAS 
3057. 

Iran.  Aug.  15.  1956,  8  UST  899;  TIAS  3853. 

Ireland.  Jan.  21  1950.  1  UST  785;  TIAS 
2155. 

Israel,  Aug.  23,  1961,  6  UST  660;  TIAS 
2948. 

Italy.  Feb.  2  1948.  63  Stat.  (2)  2255;  TIAS 
1965. 

Japan,  Apr.  2,  1953.  4  UST  2063;  TIAS 
2863. 

Korea.  Nov.  28.  1966.  8  UST  2217;  TIAS 
3947. 

Luxembourg.  Feb.  23.  1962.  14  L'ST  261; 
TIAS  6306. 

Netherlands.  Mar.  27.  1956.  8  UST  2043- 
TIAS  3942. 

Nicaragua,  Jan.  21.  1966,  0  UST  449;  TTAS 
4024. 

Pakistan.  Nov.  12.  1959.  12  UST  110-  TIAS 
4683. 

Togo,  Feb.  8.  1966.  TIAS  6193;   18  UST   1. 

Vlet-Nam,  Apr.  3.  1961.  12  UST  1703,  TIAS 
4890. 

B.  Other  bilateral  agreements:  • 

Treaty  with  Canada  relating  to  coopera- 
tive development  of  water  resources  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin,  Jan.  17.  1961,  15  UST 
1555;  TIAS  5638. 

Consular  Convention  with  Korea,  Jan.  8, 
1963.  14  UST  1637:  TIAS  5469. 

Source:  Stat. — ^United  States  Statutes  at 
Lar^e.  UST— United  States  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Agreements  (volumes 
published  on  a  basis  beginning  January  1, 
1950).  TIAS— Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Acts  Series,  Issued  singly  in  pamphlets 
by  the  Department  of  State. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  PERCY 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


'  Reference  to  the  ICJ  Is  subject  to  consent, 
in  each  case,  of  all  parties  to  the  dispute. 
4780. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
HUNGARIAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
commemorate  a  very  special  anniver- 
sary among  all  those  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  note. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  today.  Hungar- 
ian citizens  decided  that  their  freedom 
was  more  important  than  their  safety. 
Thousands  of  them  stood  up  and  were 
counted.  They  were  counted  for  basic 
human  rights  and  the  dignity  of  the  in- 

"  In  addition  the  United  States  concluded 
economic  cooperation  and  aid  agreements 
with  17  countries  In  1948  which  contain  pro- 
visions for  referral  of  disputes  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  subject,  however, 
to  the  sslf-Judging  domestic  jurisdiction  res- 
ervation of  the  United  States. 
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dividual.  They  were  counted  for  the 
rights  of  peoples  to  political  self-expres- 
sion and  national  identity.  They  were 
coimted  for  the  right  to  require  that  a 
nation's  rulers  be  responsive  to  the  peo- 
ples' needs  and  welfare. 

There  Hungarian  freedom  flghters 
paid  dearly  for  their  courage.  Many  of 
them  paid  with  their  lives,  as  the  bright 
hopes  of  October  1956  were  extinguished 
by  Soviet  tanks. 

Some  of  the  more  fortunate  were  able 
to  escape.  Some  foimd  their  way  to  our 
shores  to  start  a  new  life  in  America 
and,  in  time,  to  become  American  citi- 
zens. I  know  that  all  Americans  join 
with  me  today  in  reaffirming  our  wel- 
come to  these  Hungarian- Americans, 
and  our  gratitude  and  respect  for  their 
contributions  to  our  commerce,  indus- 
try, arts,  and  professions. 

None  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters  of  1956  was  in  vain. 
Their  very  name  has  taken  an  historic 
place  as  an  international  symbol  of  the 
irrepressible  human  spirit.  The  Hungar- 
ian freedom  fighter  stands  forever  for 
man's  willingness  to  struggle  against  all 
odds  for  those  rights  and  values  he  holds 
dear,  and  for  the  sacred  traditions  and 
identity  of  his  native  land.  The  Ameri- 
can heritage  has  taken  renewed  hope 
and  determination  from  the  Hungarian 
freedom  fighter's  example.  So  too  have 
free  men  everywhere.  So  too  have  men 
and  women  who,  for  now,  can  only  wish 
they  were  free. 

Force,  repression,  and  violations  of  in- 
dividual and  national  rights  seemed  to 
win  in  November  1956.  But  all  of  us 
know  how  hollow  and  illusory  this  tem- 
porary victory  was.  It  is  the  oppressor 
who  is  condemned  to  live  in  fear  and 
by  instruments  of  fear. 

Ironically,  the  sacrifices  of  the  free- 
dom flghters  of  1956  have  had  their 
lasting,  beneficial  impact  even  within 
Communist  Hungary  itself.  A  govern- 
ment somewhat  more  resiDonsive  to  the 
Hungarian  people's  spiritual  as  well  as 
materitil  needs  has  gradually  evolved. 
That  government  would  have  its  own 
logical  explanation  of  the  forces  that 
have  made  for  these  incremental 
changes.  But  you  and  I  know  that  the 
real  source  is  the  soul  of  the  Hungarian 
nation,  the  same  source,  and  the  same 
soul,  of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fight- 
ers to  whom  we  pay  honor  and  tribute 
here  today. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
recognized. 


THE    25TH    ANNIVERSARY   OP   THE 
HUNGARIAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleague.  Senator  Percy,  in 
marking  October  23  as  the  25th  anniver- 


sary of  the  Hungarian  revolution.  On 
that  date  in  1956  the  world  was  electri- 
fied by  the  spontaneous  uprising  of  those 
bra/e  Hungarians  who  sought  freedom 
and  independence  for  their  nation.  The 
term  "freedom  fighter"  took  on  new 
meaning  ond  will  always  be  indelibly 
linked  with  the  Hungarians  of  1956. 

The  event  has  particular  poignancy 
for  me  personally,  and  particular  rele- 
vance to  the  situation  in  Europe  today. 
My  father  was  the  last  prewar  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  Hungary  and,  after  the 
war,  I  established  the  American  Con- 
sulate General  in  Bratislava,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, formerly  called  Pozony  when  cap- 
ital  of  Hungary. 

Then  at  the  time  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  I  was  at  the  bridge  at  Andau 
and  spent  a  year  in  Austria  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee charged  with  helping  Hungarian 
refugees.  Throughout  this  time  I  saw 
both  high  hope  and  deep  despair.  The 
end  of  World  War  n  lifted  the  yoke  of 
Nazi  occupation  from  Central  Europe. 
But  before  long  a  new  yoke,  that  of  Sta- 
linist Russia,  fell  over  most  of  the  re- 
gion. Efforts  to  break  away  grew  almost 
everywhere — East  Germany,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia — but  succeeded  only  in 
Yugoslavia  and  later  in  Albania. 

Then  in  1956  the  Hungarian  people 
rebelled  against  the  ruling  clique  of  for- 
mer party  boss  Matyas  Rakosi  and  called 
for  the  popular  Imre  Nagy  to  take  over. 
On  October  23  the  growing  discontent 
boiled  over,  partly  in  echo  of  develop- 
ments in  Poland,  where  new  leadership 
more  responsive  to  the  people's  wishes 
had  come  to  power,  and  partly  in  reac- 
tion against  an  incident  where  security 
forces  had  opened  fire  on  a  crowd  at  the 
radio  station  in  Budapest.  The  Himgar- 
ians  also  called  for  an  end  to  Soviet 
military  occupation  of  their  land,  and 
after  Nagy  was  swept  into  authority  on 
October  24,  he  sought  to  negotiate  So- 
viet withdrawal.  The  Soviets  seemed  to 
tolerate  Nagy  at  first,  perhaps  hoping 
that  small  changes  could  prevent  the 
further  spread  of  the  revolution. 

But  the  clamor  grew  for  fundamental 
changes  in  domestic  and  foreign  policy- 
including  a  call  for  Hungary  to  withdraw 
from  the  Warsaw  Pact — which  Nagy  en- 
dorsed. Then  on  November  2,  some  So- 
viet forces  which  had  moved  out  of  Hun- 
gary during  the  previous  week  began  to 
return,  and  on  the  night  of  November 
3-4,  they  struck  with  massive  force 
tigainst  ill-equipped  and  poorly  orga- 
nized Hungarian  resistance  forces.  Nagy 
took  refuge  in  the  Yugoslav  Embassy, 
but  was  later  seized  by  the  Soviets.  He 
was  replaced  on  November  4  by  Janos 
Kadar,  who  remains  party  chief  to  this 
day. 

It  is  a  testimony  to  the  resilience  of 
the  Hungarian  people  and  to  the  practi- 
cality of  their  leaders  that  Hungary  in 
recent  years  has  become  a  minor  eco- 
nomic miracle — the  result  of  an  eco- 
nomic policy  which  places  major  empha- 
sis on  individual  incentives  and  quality 
control.  Not  surprisingly,  the  domestic 


political  situation  has  also  relaxed,  al- 
though there  is  no  serious  challenge  to 
Communist  Party  control. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  Hungari- 
ans are  permitted  to  travel  abroad  al- 
most without  restriction,  and  millions  do 
so  each  year.  The  United  States  and 
Hungary  have  developed  a  positive  rela- 
tionship, despite  obvious  differences,  and 
I  believe  that  this  relationship  contrib- 
utes to  the  improved  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  Hungary.  It  also  under- 
scores the  deep  concern  which  millions 
of  Americans  feel  for  the  Hungarian 
people. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  to  know 
personally  many  brave  Hungarians  who 
had  been  involved  in  the  revolution. 
Much  of  our  effort  was  directed  at  sav- 
ing lives  and  assisting  many  thousands 
of  victims  of  the  invasion  and  the  So- 
viet-inspired crackdown  which  followed. 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  this 
effort,  and  to  have  shared  in  its  many 
successes.  I  am  only  disappointed  that 
we  could  not  do  more  for  those  who 
fought  so  bravely. 

The  situation  in  Central  Europe  today 
has  many  of  the  same  elements  of  un- 
certainty, hope  and  challenge  which  were 
so  evident  25  years  ago.  Poland  today  is 
engaged  in  perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
internal  social  and  political  ferment  ever 
to  affect  the  Soviet  Empire,  certainly  the 
most  dramatic  since  Himgary  in  1956 
and  Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  But  the 
stakes  are  higher  now.  The  concrete 
benefits  in  trade  and  human  contacts  for 
the  peoples  of  the  region,  which  have 
grown  across  the  artificial  barriers  of 
Central  Europe,  would  be  seriously  jeop- 
ardized by  a  return  to  cold  war  con- 
frontation. There  is  more  to  lose  now. 
Furthermore,  the  dangers  of  armed  con- 
frontation have  multiplied  in  this  most 
heavily  armed  and  strategically  essen- 
tial comer  of  the  globe. 

Poland  has  suffered  before  from  the 
tragic  accident  of  her  geography.  The 
present  experiment  carries  both  the  hope 
for  lasting  improvements  and  the  coa- 
tinuing  threat  of  Soviet  military  action. 
It  is  all  the  more  essential,  therefore, 
that  the  Polish  people  and  their  well- 
wishers  everywhere  avoid  giving  Moscow 
any  reason  to  invade,  whether  to  pre- 
vent pubhc  disorder,  the  disruption  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  or  the  removal  of  the 
Communist  Party  frcHn  its  leadership 
role.  The  Catholic  Church  has  played  a 
crucial  role  both  in  championing  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Polish  people  for  greater 
personal  and  political  freedcxn,  and  in 
cautioning  against  excesses  which 
threaten  the  gains  already  achieved. 

Americans  should  also  lower  their 
voices.  Clearly,  statements  by  high  U.S. 
ofiQcials  on  the  possible  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe,  on  alleged  U.S.  vul- 
nerability in  strategic  systems  and  on  the 
supposed  inevitability  of  a  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Poland,  poison  the  climate  and 
heighten  the  dangers. 

It  seems  almost  that  some  people  would 
prefer  that  Moscow  act  to  confirm  our 
worst  fears,  in  order  to  justify  a  tighter 
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alliance  !  tructure  and  massive  increases 
in  defense  spending.  Such  a  course  is  both 
unwise  aid  dangerous.  And  one  of  the 
direct  cor  sequences  is  that  the  peoples  of 
Central  Europe,  particularly  the  Poles, 
but  also  the  Hungarians,  Czechs,  Slovaks, 
Germansi  and  others,  come  under  in- 
creasing pressure  and  increasing  threat, 
and  the  fragile  gains  of  the  past  decade 
are  jeopardized. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  note  this  25th  an- 
niversary! of  one  of  the  major  events  in 
post-Woi4d  War  II  history.  But  it  is  even 
more  important  that  we  learn  the  ap- 
propriate] lessons  from  that  event  and 
from  the  sequence  of  events  since  then. 
The  peoples  of  Central  Europe  want 
a  better  life.  They  need  lower 
tween  East  and  West.  Those 
support  them  and  their  aspi- 
Improved  living  conditions 
mit  themsfelves  anew  to  work 
te  of  international  calm  under 
creative  diversity  of  the  peo- 
region  can  grow  and  thrive- 
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HUNG. 


FREEDOM  FIGHTERS 
DAY 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  celebrate  Hungarian  Freedom  Fight- 
ers Day.  T  "wenty-five  yetirs  ago.  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  191  6,  Hungarian  students  demon- 
strated ill  the  streets  of  Budapest  to 
protest  Kussian  domination  of  their 
govemmeit  and  wealth  and  the  brutal 
intimidating  methods  of  the  Russian- 
t>acked  sti  ite  security  police.  A  great  feel- 
ing ran  ttirough  Hungarians  that  day. 
They  werj  tired  of  keeping  their  anger 
to  thems«  Ives.  Their  repressed  emotions 
burst  fort  i  with  fury.  People  poured  into 
the  stree  s  to  join  the  students.  To- 
gether, tt  ey  marched  chanting  slogans 
against  tJie  oppressors  and  singing  old 
Hungariai  hymns  long  banished  by 
Communist  fiat.  Then  suddenly,  the 
crowd  was  flred  upon.  Several  workers 
fell  blood  ed  to  the  ground.  The  people 
shouted  iti  rage.  At  that  moment  the 
soul  of  a  r  ation  rebelled. 

Hxmgarlan  soldiers,  forced  to  choose 
between  communism  and  patriotism 
passed  ovt  arms  to  their  countrymen 
and  joinei  in  the  revolution.  In  the  fol- 
lowing days  as  Russian  tanks  moved  in 
to  beat  dc  wn  the  uprising,  the  new  free- 
dom fight  ?rs  banded  together  and  fought 
back  with  the  fierceness  of  a  people  with 
liberty  in  their  grasp.  For  6  days,  they 
drove  bad :  the  tanks,  fighting  them  with 
old  guns,  30ttles  of  gasoline,  and  stones. 
On  Octob  !r  29,  the  tanks  departed ;  the 
city  appeixed  won. 

Himgarians  reveled  in  their  freedom. 
The  one  ]>arty  system  was  immediately 
abolished  free  elections  were  promised; 
local  cour  cils  sprung  up  everywhere.  The 
prisons  WBre  opened;  the  secret  police 
fled.  A  joyrous  throng  accompanied  the 
freed  Carlinal  Mindszenty  through  the 
square  to  the  palace,  above  which  the 
hammer  snd  sickle  had  been  torn  down. 
Once  ag£  in,  the  old  Himgarian  flag 
furled  in  ihe  breeze,  if  only  briefly. 

On  NoM  ember  4,  the  tanks  returned. 
With  a  br  itality  that  enraged  the  world, 


they  rolled  over  the  heart  of  a  city  and  a 
people  whose  only  crime  was  wanting 
freedom  without  having  the  rifles  to  win 
and  keep  it.  The  Himgarians  fought 
bravely,  stretching  the  inevitable  for 
days,  until  finally,  they  were  crushed. 
Thousands  were  killed  In  the  flghting.  In 
the  weeks  that  followed,  some  were  exe- 
cuted: more  were  shipped  off  like  cattle 
to  concentration  camps.  Over  190,000 
Hungarians  fled  the  land  that  had  been 
their  ancestral  homeland  for  a  thousand 
years;  others  were  unable  to  escape. 

Mr.  President,  freedom  and  liberty  are 
so  much  a  part  of  our  lives  here  in  the 
United  States  that  we  can  go  a  whole 
year  without  giving  them  a  thought. 
Then  along  comes  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  we  get  our  dose  of  fireworks,  pa- 
rades, and  star  spangled  banners.  We 
eat  cake  and  ice  cream  and  hear  speeches 
about  Washington  and  Jefferson.  Peel- 
ing good  about  our  country,  we  sleep 
soundly  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  we 
go  on  with  the  business  of  our  lives.  Not 
all  the  people  in  the  world  are  so  for- 
tunate. 

There  will  be  no  fireworks  in  Hungary 
this  year;  no  brilliant  flares  to  brighten 
the  night  with  celebration.  Nor  will  there 
be  displays  of  joy  in  East  Germany,  in 
Czechoslovakia,  in  Lithuania,  in  Bul- 
garia, in  Poland,  In  Afghanistan,  and  in 
all  the  other  countries  under  the  dark 
shadow  of  the  Soviet  empire.  Freedom 
for  these  people  is  not  a  parade  or  a  red, 
white,  and  blue  hat  or  a  baseball  game. 
Freedom  is  a  burning  coal  buried  deep 
in  their  souls,  a  small  warmth  that  gives 
hope  to  the  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  darkened  lands 
where  tanks  and  rifles  rule,  the  flame  of 
freedom  in  the  human  spirits  must  never 
be  allowed  to  die.  We  must  continue  to 
send  the  message  to  the  people  of  Hun- 
gary— that  we  have  not  forgotten  them. 
We  care  about  their  plight  and  pray  for 
their  future.  The  flame  must  be  kept 
burning  until  the  hopeful  day  when  it 
explodes  across  the  night  like  Roman 
candles  in  a  blazing  light  of  freedom. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  poem  now  from 
the  collection  entitled  "From  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution,"  edited  by  David  Ray. 
The  title  is  "October  Twenty-Third." 

The  earth  Is  In  pain  and  the  walls  lie  down 
And  the  earth  Is  a  blue  trumpet  of  victory. 

Because  from  the  stone  of  the  deep  moist 
prison 
Man  is  born  again  under  the  sun's  glory. 

Our  wrinkled  bodies  grow  supple  with  new 

sense, 

Our  drained  faces  burn  In  the  sunlight. 

Our  fainting  steps  march  every  way  at  once, 

Our   freedom  grins   In   our   hands  like   a 

birthright. 

Our   hearts  rise   out   of   darkness,   opening, 
The   purple   flower   clambers   out   of   the 
earth. 

Out  of  dark  slavery  our  light  Is  ripening, 
Weaponless,    the    conquerors    come    forth. 

Today,  we  honor  the  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighters.  We  remember  their  cour- 
age and  their  cause.  We  remember  Octo- 


ber 23,  1956,  and  we  will  never  lose  hope 
of  such  moments   trixmiphing  again.* 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
HUNGARIAN  REVOLUTION 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  two 
things  have  always  stood  out  among 
those  qualities  that  impress  American 
people. 

One  is  the  embodiment  In  the  individ- 
ual lives  of  those  high  ideals  of  freedom 
and  self-expression  on  which  our  coun- 
try was  founded  and  for  which  it  stands. 

TtiB  other  is  substantial  individual 
contribution  to  the  life,  welfare,  and 
prosperity  of  our  communities  across 
America. 

On  both  scores  the  Hungarian  free- 
dom flghters  impressed  all  of  us  25  years 
ago.  Even  more  remarkably,  they  con- 
tinue to  impress  us. 

Their  individual  struggles  and  sacri- 
flces  for  the  freedom  and  identity  of 
their  country  a  quarter  century  ago  con- 
tinues to  symbolize  for  Americans  the 
highest  embodiment  of  our  own  national 
ideals. 

Many  of  the  Hungarian  freedom  flght- 
ers found  refuge  here  in  America,  earned 
American  citizenship,  and  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  American 
communities  through  their  skilled  work 
and  their  cohesive  family  life.  My  own 
State  of  Indiana  is  enriched  by  the  con- 
tributions of  many  such  Hungarian 
Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  join  here 
today  in  this  fitting  tribute  to  the  living 
anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion of  1956  and  its  freedom  fighters.* 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs'  10,000  members  in  their 
celebration  of  October  18-24  as  Nation- 
al Business  Women's  Week. 

The  nUnois  Federation  is  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  a  national  organization 
founded  in  1919  and  dedicated  to  the 
economic  interest  and  growth  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  women.  Today,  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs  is  composed 
of  over  3.700  clubs  in  all  50  States,  the 
District  of  Coliunbia.  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Puerto  Rico,  with  over  162,000  mem- 
bers. The  goals  of  its  membership  are  to 
elevate  the  standards  of  women  in  busi- 
ness and  the  professions  and  to  extend 
opportunities  to  business  and  profes- 
sional women  through  education  along 
lines  of  industrial,  scientific,  and  voca- 
tional activities. 

Key  to  BPW's  education  activities  is 
the  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club  Foundation  in  Washington,  D.C. 
It  functions  as  a  resource  center  and  li- 
brary and  is  a  unique  source  of  data  on 
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matters  relating  to  business  and  profes- 
sional women.  The  BPW  Foundation  of- 
fers management  and  training  semi- 
nars and  gives  more  than  $300,000  an- 
nually In  career  advancement  scholar- 
ships for  working  women  over  the  age  of 
25.  Corporations  and  private  founda- 
tions make  35  percent  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  foundation;  the  remainder 
comes  from  BPW  members  across  the 
United  States  through  their  respective 
federations.  The  BPW  Foundation  is 
celebrating  its  25th  anniversary  this 
year,  and  special  recognition  will  be 
given  this  week  to  its  quarter  century  of 
achievement  on  behalf  of  business  and 
professional  women  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  National  Business 
Women's  Week  was  first  celebrated  in 
1928  to  dramatize  the  contributions  of 
women  to  the  business  and  professional 
life  of  the  coimtry.  As  more  and  more 
women  enter  the  work  force  and  as  they 
attain  the  ranks  of  senior  management 
in  increasing  numbers,  it  is  more  fitting 
and  timely  than  ever  that  we  set  aside 
this  week  every  year  to  honor  the 
achievements  of  the  organization  that 
has  worked  so  dilligently  in  their  behalf 
for  more  than  60  years. 

I  salute  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
and  its  parent  organization,  for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  working  women,  for 
their  energy  and  steadfastness  in  the 
pursuit  of  equal  opportunity  for  women, 
and  for  their  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  discussion  and  implementation  of 
public  policy  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. I  value  my  friendship  with  BPW 
members  all  over  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
I  am  delighted  to  have  joined  in  this  way 
in  the  celebration  of  National  Business 
Women's  Week. 


NOMINATION  OF  JOHN  R.  VAN  DE 
WATER  TO  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  BOARD 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  endorsing  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  R.  Van  de  Water  to  be  a 
member  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  Van  de  Water,  who  is  currently 
serving  as  Board  Chairman  by  virtue  of 
a  recess  appointment,  and  I  have  known 
each  other  since  our  student  days  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  would  appear 
to  be  eminently  qualified  for  this  post 
and  I  lo(*  forward  to  positive  Senate 
action  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  I  submitted  to 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  on  the  occasion  of  Chairman 
Van  de  Water's  confirmation  hearing,  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEBiENT  OP  SENATOR  CHARLES  H.  PERCY  ON 

THE  Nomination  of  John  R.  Van  de  Waxer 

TO  THE  NATIONAI,  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  privilege  this  after- 
noon to  Introduce  to  this  Committee  Mr. 


John  Van  de  Water,  President  Reagan's 
nominee  for  a  full  term  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  per- 
son who.  If  confirmed  by  the  Senate  will 
continue  to  serve  as  NLRB  Chairman,  as  he 
has  during  his  recent.  Interim  appointment. 

Although  John  Van  de  Water  Is  not  at 
present  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  we 
nonetheless  are  proud  to  claim  him  as  one 
of  our  own  by  virtue  of  his  graduation  In 
1939  from  my  own  alma  mater,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  In  1941  from  Its  law 
school.  John  and  I  were  at  the  University 
together  in  those  days  although  I  would 
point  out  that  he  did  much  better  than  I  In 
his  post-graduate  education.  He  finished  law 
school  and  I  dropped  out. 

In  the  Intervening  years,  he  has  combined 
a  career  In  teaching  with  one  in  indiutrlal 
relations.  Since  1949,  he  has  been  President 
of  Van  de  Water  Associates,  Inc.,  consultants 
to  management.  He  created  and  served  as 
the  first  Director  of  the  California  State  Bar 
program  for  the  Continuing  Education  of 
the  Legal  Profession.  He  has  served  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Executive  Program  for  UCLA's 
Graduate  School  of  Management,  and  has 
served  as  a  member  of  that  school's  faculty 
for  20  years. 

He  also  served  as  Adjunct  Professor  of  In- 
dustrial Relations  and  Management  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
University  of  Southern  California.  At  the 
time  of  his  nomination,  he  was  establishing 
an  Executive  Education  program  for  San  Di- 
ego, California,  while  serving  as  Director  of 
Executive  Education  and  Professor  of  Indus- 
trial Relations  and  Management  at  San  Diego 
University.  He  has  taught  labor  law  to  both 
labor  and  management  and  has  stressed  the 
absolute  necessity  of  obedience  to  this  coun- 
try's labor  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  I 
announced  my  opposition  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  the  pattern  that  former  President  Carter 
was  establishing  in  his  appointments  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  I  felt  that 
the  Board,  In  order  to  meet  Its  statutory  ob- 
ligations to  labor  and  management  In  this 
country,  needed  balance  among  Its  member- 
ship and.  In  particular,  more  appointees  who 
had  had  experience  In  Industrial  relations 
outside  of  the  federal  government.  1  reaf- 
firmed my  long  held  belief  that  continuing 
respect  for  the  NLRB,  Its  decisions,  and  for 
our  labor  law  In  general  depends  on  the  per- 
ception of  both  business  and  labor  that  they 
can  get  a  fair  deal  when  their  cases  come  be- 
fore the  Board. 

At  that  time,  I  expressed  concern  also  over 
the  decline  In  the  rate  of  federal  court  af- 
firmance of  Board  decisions  during  the  previ- 
ous few  years.  The  l-out-of-3  chance  for  a 
court  reversal  of  a  Board  decision,  which  ex- 
isted at  the  time,  was  a  serious  problem,  not 
only  because  It  created  a  greater  workload 
for  the  courts  and  the  Board  Itself,  and  in- 
creased costs  to  both  labor  and  management, 
but  also  because  It  called  Into  question  the 
fundamental  ability  of  the  Board  to  make 
Judgments  that  will  stick  and  of  Its  ability 
to  Interpret  the  law. 

The  nomination  of  John  Van  de  Water,  and 
of  Board  Member  Bob  Hunter,  Just  recently 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  represent  what  1 
consider  to  be  a  good  faith  effort  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  reverse  the  decline  of  the  af- 
firmance of  Board  decisions  and  bring  more 
credibility  to  those  decisions. 

His  honesty  is  absolute.  I  have  always 
found  him  to  be  objective.  His  ability  can 
be  Judged  by  his  distinguished  record  as  both 
a  teacher  and  a  doer  In  the  field  of  Indus- 
trial relations.  In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
we  have  here  a  candidate  who.  If  confirmed, 
win  bring  balance,  prudence,  and  the  respect 


of  labor  and  management  to  his  service  as 
Board  Chairman.  To  confirm  that  last  point, 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  close  with  a  quote  from 
Communications  Workers  of  America  District 
11  Vice  President,  Wtlllam  C.  I^mers  of  Cal- 
ifornia, which  appeared  In  a  recent  Issue  of 
CWA  Pride: 

"I  know  only  that  my  relationship  with 
him  has  Indicated  to  me  that  he  Is  a  gentle- 
man of  honesty  and  Integrity.  A  man  who  be- 
lieves In  people.  A  compassionate  man.  A  man 
who  espouses  the  philosophy  that  "It  Is  not 
who  Is  right  but  what  Is  right.' 

"I  believe,  based  on  my  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Van  de  Water,  that  ...  he  will  endeavor  to 
be  evenhanded  and  to  bring  labor  and  man- 
agement closer  together." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  better  testimony 
than  that.  This  concludes  my  formal  re- 
marks. 


HELP  FOR  THE  HOUSING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  home- 
builders  and  realtors  from  several  re- 
gions within  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  was, 
as  always,  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  with 
these  concerned  and  hardworlcing  peo- 
ple who  are  a  vital  part  of  the  economy 
of  our  State. 

Our  meetings  were  several  of  a  series 
I  have  had  during  the  last  2  years  with 
homebuilders  and  realtors  from  all  over 
the  State,  in  which  we  have  sat  down 
together  and  attempted  to  work  out  some 
practical  and  reasonable  solutions  to  the 
problems  that  have  devastated  the  v 
homebuilding  industry  in  Illinois. 

The  news  they  brought  me  last  month 
was  not  unexpected,  and  it  was  very 
grim  indeed.  I  was  deeply  moved  by  one 
particular  group  of  homebuilders  as  they, 
one  by  one,  told  me  of  once  successful 
homebuilders — their  personal  friends 
and  associates — who  are  now  facing 
bankruptcy  because  of  the  damage  done 
by  uncontrolled  inflation  and  high  inter- 
est rates. 

The  condition  of  the  housing  industry 
is  no  surprise  to  my  colleagues  who,  I 
am  certain,  have  heard  from  realtors, 
homebuilders,  and  suppliers  in  their  own 
States.  But  few,  if  any.  States  in  the 
country  have  suffered  as  severe  a  setback 
as  Illinois.  According  to  the  flgures  pro- 
vided to  me  by  Advance  Mortgage  Corp. 
for  housing  permits  in  major  metro- 
poUtan  areas,  private  housing  per- 
mits in  the  Chicago  area  for  the  first  half 
of  1981  represented  an  almost  imbeliev- 
able  95-percent  decrease  from  1978.  the 
last  good  year  for  the  industry.  The  rest 
of  the  State  is  suffering  sis  well  from  a 
major  decrease  in  activity,  and  sales  are 
depressed  everywhere  in  Illinois. 

I  have  pledged  my  continued  efforts  to 
every  homebuilder  and  realtor  in  Illi- 
nois to  do  all  I  can  to  restore  our  econ- 
omy to  health  and  to  preserve  the  hous- 
ing industry  as  one  of  the  major  com- 
ponents of  our  economic  system  and  as  a 
provider  of  a  profoundly  important  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  this  country. 

First  and  foremost  among  my  efforts 
has  been  my  unqualified  support  for 
President  Reagan's  budget  and  tax  pro- 
posals, both  of  which  were  enacted  into 
law  in  August  and  which  I  believe  will 
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the  better.  For  the  first  time, 


the  futiue  looks  a  bit  brighter  than  in 


years.  Washington  has  heeded 


the  call  lor  change  ana  has  enacted  an 
economic  recovery  program  that  prom- 
ises growth,  jobs,  and  a  stable  business 
climate.  %  am  pleased  to  say  that  the 
Presidenlj's  economic  recovery  program 
enjoys  wide  support  in  Illinois,  including 
the  housing  industry.  Once  this  program 
begins  to  take  effect,  I  believe  the  Federal 
Reserve  Will  ease  up  on  interest  rates.  In 
the  meantime,  I  have  taken  other  action 
which  I  liope  will  improve  conditions  for 
the  houslhg  industry  in  my  State. 

Among  the  many  provisions  incor- 
porated Into  the  President's  tax  reduc- 
tion legislation,  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  vote  for  the  creation  of  the 
all  saver!  certificate,  supported  by  the 
National  Association  of  Homebuilders. 
the  National  Association  of  Realtors 
and  others,  as  a  means  of  directly  assist- 
ing the  Industry.  Financial  institutions 
will  be  lible  to  issue  special,  tax-free 
certiflcatis  for  the  nsxt  15  months,  of 
which  75  percent  of  the  proceeds  must 
be  used  lor  residential  and  agricultural 
financing.  I  supported  this  measure,  of- 
fered by  Senator  Bentsen,  because  I 
know  so  veil  of  the  serious  condition  of 
the  housng  industry  in  Illinois.  Addi- 
tional savings  should  be  generated  by 
changes  n  IRA  and  Keogh  retirement 
plans,  wh  ich  will  increase  the  tax  bene- 
fits available  to  individuals  who  are  sav- 
ing for  their  own  retirements.  As  a 
principal  cosponsor  of  the  small  savers 
interest  Income  tax  exclusion  provision 
of  curren  t  law,  I  continue  to  believe  that 
the  encoi  iragement  of  greater  individual 
savings  ia  a  key  to  our  economic  recovery. 

Of  speiial  interest  to  me  In  the  last 
few  years  has  been  the  possibility  of  ex- 
panding the  sources  of  home  mortgage 
financing.  Major  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  la  it  few  years  in  our  traditional 
financial  institutions  and  additional  pro- 
posals are  currently  pending  in  Congress 
which,  i^  enacted,  will  mean  an  even 
more  dr^atlc  alteration  in  the  struc- 
ture and!  function  of  financial  institu- 
tions as  jtve  have  known  them. 

I  do  nc  t  know  how  or  when  action  on 
new  final  icial  institutions  legislation  will 
be  compl  sted,  nor  how  I  will  vote  on  the 
final  pad  :age  when  it  is  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  Banking  Committee  for 
consideration.  What  I  do  know  is  that 
the  housi  ng  industry  should  not  be  made 
to  suff?r  while  our  banking  system  un- 
dergoes T)  'hat  perhaps  can  be  char€icter- 
ized  as  tlie  most  radical  transformation 
in  its  his»ry.  We  must  not  wait  for  ac- 
tion to  b( !  completed  on  new  bills  before 
we  ask  tt  e  question  of  how  homeowner- 
ship  will  be  financed  in  the  future.  The 
fact  of  tlie  matter  is  that  countless  in- 
dividuals and  young  couples  all  over  the 
coimtry  vith  steady  sources  of  Income 
and  goo<  credit  ratings  are  precluded 
from  hci  leownershlp  right  now. 

To  exp  md  the  sources  of  home  financ- 
ing both  now  and  in  the  future,  I  sup- 
ported tJie  passage  of  legislation  that 


protected  the  ability  of  local  govern- 
ments to  issue  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
and  urged  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
earlier  this  year  to  expedite  the  Issuance 
of  regulations  to  implement  that  law.  I 
expec;  to  support  legislation,  currently 
pending,  which  will  make  technical  cor- 
rections to  the  mortgage  revenue  bond 
statute  and  simplify  the  procedures  un- 
der which  this  type  of  home  financing 
can  take  place. 

For  several  years,  I  have  been  working 
with  homebuilder  organizations  and  a 
few  of  my  Senate  colleagues  to  make 
available  for  housing  investment  the 
huge  resources  of  the  private  pension 
fimds  of  this  country.  On  September  29, 
I  enthusiastically  joined  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch) 
in  introducing  S.  1678,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Secu- 
rity Act  (ERISA)  to  provide  that  an  In- 
vestment by  a  private  pension  plan  in  a 
residential  mortgage  is  neither  a  pro- 
hibited transaction  nor  a  violation  of  the 
"prudent  man"  rule.  After  almost  a  year 
of  correspondence  and  negotiation  with 
the  Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
housing  and  ERISA,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  legislation  i£  the  only 
answer  to  eliminating  the  artificial  bar- 
riers in  ERISA  that  unreasonably  re- 
strict the  ability  of  pension  fund  trustees 
to  invest  in  home  mortgages. 

I  will  be  delighted  to  work  with  Chair- 
man Hatch  and  the  other  cosponsors  on 
behalf  of  this  worthy  legislation  and  I 
can  assure  him  of  the  solid  support  of  all 
the  people  in  the  housing  industry  in  Illi- 
nois with  whom  I  have  consulted,  par- 
ticularly the  homebuilders.  We  are  all 
anxious  to  see  this  industry  restored  to  a 
condition  of  vigor  and  dynamic  growth 
that  will  be  so  important  to  the  economic 
recovery  of  this  country.  In  the  long  and 
short  term,  it  will  benefit  industry  and 
consumer  alike. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
for  many  years  to  work  with  the  out- 
standing homebuilder  suid  realtor  orga- 
nizations in  Illinois.  Their  friendship,  ad- 
vice, and  counsel  have  been  of  immeas- 
urable hdp  to  me  in  many  respects,  but 
especially  as  we  have  worked  together  In 
the  last  2  years  on  what  the  Federal  re- 
sponse should  be  to  the  problems  of  the 
housing  industry.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  today  to  all  of  them.  Their 
energy  and  creativity  never  cease  to 
amaze  me,  and  their  courage  in  the  face 
of  economic  adversity  imprecedented  in 
recent  years  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 


FEEDING  THE   WORLD,  LEADING 
THE  WORLD 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  weU 
known  that  the  United  States  exports  a 
huge  part  of  its  agricultural  product. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Agriculture  De- 
partment, 38  percent  of  our  farm  acreage 
is  devoted  to  exporting  and  one  of  every 
two  jobs  in  fanning  hinges  on  exports. 
The  USDA  projects  the  value  of  the  1981 
farm  crop  that  will  be  exported  at  nearly 


$44  billion,  an  increase  over  what  we  ex- 
ported last  year.  Even  when  our  agricul- 
tural imports  are  taken  into  account — 
mostly  items  like  coffee  and  sugar — we 
still  recorded  a  $26  billion  agricultural 
trade  surplus  last  year.  USDA  expects  the 
1981  surplus  to  be  even  larger. 

Without  these  surpluses,  our  trade 
ledger  would  stand  in  the  red  by  a  very 
large  amount.  Agricultural  exports  are 
simply  essential  to  our  international  bal- 
ance-of-trade  position. 

I  am  proud  that  my  own  State  of  Illi- 
nois leads  the  Nation  in  the  export  of 
agricultural  products.  Com  and  soybeans 
are  the  two  commodities  that  dominate 
Illinois'  export  sector,  but  we  are  strong 
in  a  wide  variety  of  other  agricultural 
exports,  too. 

On  the  manufacturing  side,  Illinois  is 
the  Nation's  No.  2  exporter.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  State's  top  ranking  is  the 
preeminence  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.,  which  exports  nearly  50  percent  of 
its  U.S.  production. 

No  one  knows  exporting  as  well  as  Lee 
Morgan,  chairman  of  Caterpillar,  and 
when  he  speaks,  there  is  good  reason  to 
listen. 

Earlier  this  month,  on  October  5,  Lee 
Morgan  spoke  on  the  vitality  of  export- 
ing before  the  Rotary  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 
In  his  address,  Mr.  Morgan  said: 

Fxirther  expan.ilon  of  ti.S.  exports  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  reverse  the  trade  deficits  ot 
recent  years.  We  must  Increase  exports  ot 
both  agricultural  products  and  manufactured 
goods  .  .  .  and  for  many  reasons  in  addition 
to  the  need  for  an  Improved  trade  balance. 

I  ccnnmend  this  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues for  Mr.  Morgan's  discussion  of 
the  several  reasons  why  expanded  ex- 
porting is  crucial  to  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Lee  Morgan's  address  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  in  full  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  Lee  Mor- 
gan makes  a  valuable  economic  observa- 
tion. I  should  like  to  quote  that  passage 
because  it  is  important  to  remember: 

I  started  out  talking  about  the  agricul- 
tural richness,  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  .  .  .  the 
Importance  of  agricultural  exports  to  the 
U.S.  economy  .  .  .  and  the  need  for  America  to 
increase  its  export  volume  of  both  manufac- 
tured and  agricultural  goods.  For  that  to 
happen,  we  must  restore  America's  compet- 
itiveness .  .  .  both  through  private  sector 
and  governmental  action  .  .  .  and  the  world's 
governments  must  move  away  from  policies 
of  protectionism  and  economic  nationalism. 

Just  as  Illinois  and  Iowa  help  feed  the 
world,  our  country  can  help  lead  the  world 
to  more  prosperity  .  .  .  and,  ultimately — 
we  fervently  hope — to  a  more  peaceful,  ful- 
filling life  for  all  people. 

ExHiBrr  I 

Illinois  and  Iowa  :  Thi  Onk-Two  Punch  in 

Exports 

(By  Lee  L.  Morgan) 

I  always  welcome  the  chance  to  come  to 

the  Quad  Cities.  The  short  trip  up  here  is 

refreshing,   and   it's  a  pleasure  to  see  the 
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cornfields  in  early  fall.  This  is  an  area  of 
beauty  .  .  .  and  an  area  of  agricultural  rich- 
ness that  few  places  in  the  world  can  equal. 

Our  two  states,  in  fact — Illinois  and 
Iowa — lead  the  nation  in  export  of  agricul- 
tural produce.  Illinois  ships  more  ag 
products  abroad  than  any  other  state,  and 
Iowa  is  a  close  second.  We  literally  help 
feed  much  of  the  world  .  .  .  and  the  abun- 
dance of  our  land  generates  export  income 
that  dramatically  helps  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  rest  of  America. 

Last  year  the  United  States— led  by  lUl- 
nois  and  Iowa — exported  almost  $43  billion 
in  agricultural  produce  .  .  .  while  imports 
were  only  $17  billion.  That  gave  the  country 
a  positive  agricultural  trade  balance  of  $26 
billion. 

But  in  total  trade  .  .  .  Including  manufac- 
tured goods  and  petroleum  products  .  .  .  the 
United  States  had  a  deficit  last  year  of  more 
than  $36  blUlon. 

A  positive  balance  in  agriculture  ...  a 
negative  balance  overall. 

In  fact,  without  the  $26  biUion  positive 
contribution  from  agriculture,  our  national 
trade  deficit  would  have  soared  to  $62  bil- 
lion— and  that  would  have  been  a  heavy 
blow  to  our  already  shaky  economy. 

The  pe<H)le  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  have  a 
right  to  be  proud.  Their  stewardship  of  the 
land  contributes  enormously  to  the  coun- 
try's economy,  and  ultimately  benefits  all 
Americans. 

But  further  expansion  of  U.S.  exports -is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  reverse  the  trade  defi- 
cits of  recent  years.  We  must  increeise  ex- 
ports of  both  agricultural  products  and  man- 
ufactured goods  .  .  .  and  for  many  reasons 
in  addition  to  the  need  for  an  improved  trade 
balance. 

One  reason,  of  course.  Is  that  exports  cre- 
ate Jobs.  Last  year  for  example,  about  47 
percent  of  Caterpillar's  U.S.  production  was 
exported.  Those  exports  thus  provided  Jobs 
for  nearly  half  of  our  U.S.  employees  .  .  . 
Including  many  employees  here  in  the  Quad 
Cities  area  ...  a  total  of  31,000  employees 
at  Caterpillar  facilities  across  the  United 
States. 

That's  only  part  of  the  story.  Caterpillar 
exports  also  result  in  Jobs  for  suppliers  and 
others  whose  livelihood  depends  on  Cater- 
pillar's presence:  and  we  have  a  lot  of  sup- 
pliers in  the  Quad  Cities  area. 

Consider  two  congressional  districts:  the 
First  District  of  Iowa  and  the  Nineteenth 
District  of  Illinois.  Our  1980  purchases  In 
these  two  districts  totaled  Just  over  $100 
million  .  .  .  from  537  suppliers.  Almost  half 
those  purchases  were  made  possible  by  Cater- 
pillar exports.  That  translates  into  roughly 
1,700  supplier  Jobs  In  Jim  Leach's  and  Tom 
Railsback's  districts  .  .  .  made  possible  by 
Caterpillar  exports. 

Increased  export  volume  also  enables  com- 
panies to  benefit  from  economies  of  scale, 
to  spread  the  costs  of  research  development, 
production,  and  marketing  over  a  broader 
customer  base.  And  export  sales  provide  an 
extra  source  of  capital  for  investment,  as 
additional  cash  enters  the  U.S.  capital  stream. 

The  list  of  benefits  goes  on.  Export  sales 
generate  more  taxable  income  as  a  source 
of  governmental  revenues.  Expanded  export 
volume  helps  us  pay  for  oil  Imoorts  and  es- 
sential raw  materials.  Exports  help  fight  In- 
fiatlon  and  raise  productivity. 

And  the  President's  Export  Council  con- 
tends that  export  expansion  would  help  re- 
store U.S.  economic,  military,  and  diplomatic 
credibility  .  .  .  thus  assisting  the  pursuit  of 
a  more  peaceful  and  prosperous  world. 

We  need  the  benefits  of  export  busi- 
ness .  .  .  and,  equally  so,  we  need  the  bene- 
fits of  Imports.  Trade  Is  a  two-way  street. 


In  fact,  the  only  way  In  the  long  run  to 
Increctfe  our  exports  Is  to  also  Increase  our 
imports. 

Our  exports  need  to  find  foreign  buyers 
with  the  dollars  necessary  to  buy  our  goods 
and  services.  In  general,  these  dollars  are 
obtained  when  Americans  Import  and  pay 
for  foreign  goods  and  services. 

Thus,  imports  put  dollars  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners — which  can  then  be  used  to 
buy  our  exports.  It  follows  that  restrictions 
on  Imports  will  result  In  fewer  dollars  In 
the  hands  of  those  In  other  countries  who 
might  want  to  buy  our  corn,  soybeans,  trac- 
tors, machinery,  chemicals,  and  other  prod- 
ucts— unless  we  wish  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference by  loans  or  transfer  payments,  that 
in  turn  increase  U.S.  budget  deficits.  The 
better  alternative  Is  free  and  open  trade. 

We  have  an  administration  in  Washing- 
ton that  strongly  supports  expanded  trade. 
Business  leaders  are  almost  unanimous  In 
their  endorsement  of  more  trade.  And  I  re- 
cently saw  a  survey  that  showed  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  support  governmental 
programs  that  would  encourage  businesses 
to  engage  in  more  international  trade. 

Why,  then — with  all  these  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  international  trade,  and  wltb 
support  for  expanded  trade  from  so  many 
sectors  of  our  society — why,  then,  has  Amer- 
ica lost  Its  leadership  position  in  trade? 

And  we  have  lost  It.  West  Germany  now 
exports  more  manufactured  goods  than  we 
do  and  Japan  Is  not  far  behind  us.  Both 
maintain  &  better  trade  balance  than  we  do. 

The  total  volume  of  world  trade  last  year 
increased  only  1  percent,  and  this  year  trade 
volume  may  show  a  decline.  If  that  should 
happen,  it  would  mark  only  the  second  such 
Interruption  In  the  long  postwar  pattern 
of  growth. 

The  core  of  the  problem  within  the  United 
States  Is  that  many  American  industries 
have  lost  their  competitiveness.  And  a  major 
problem  throughout  the  world — Including 
our  own  country — Is  the  growing  economic 
nationalism  that  hampers  open  fiow  of  goods 
and  services. 

To  restore  America's  International  com- 
petitiveness, we  must  do  several  things. 
First,  of  course,  we  must  strengthen  the  do- 
mestic economy.  The  baU  is  rolling  to  get 
that  done. 

The  Reagan  administration,  with  bipar- 
tisan support  from  Congress,  is  attacking 
the  overriding  problem  of  Inflation.  Tax  re- 
form, reduced  government  spending,  a  more 
stable  and  predictable  monetary  policy,  sus- 
pension of  counter-productive  and  excessive 
regulations — all  these  things  are  starting  to 
happen. 

We're  seeing  some  growth-stimulating  ac- 
tions at  the  state  level,  too.  In  Illinois,  for 
example,  recent  passage  of  an  Investment 
Tax  Credit  and  steps  toward  reform  of  our 
,costly  state  unemployment  compensation 
system  will  help  Illinois  companies  be  more 
competitive  in  world  markets  •  •  •  as 
lower  costs  help  improve  price-value  ratios 
of  Illinois  products. 

The  Administration  In  Washington  has 
placed  high  priority  on  removal  of  trade  dis- 
incentives that  hamstring  efforts  to  boost 
exports.  And  managers  of  American  com- 
panies Increasingly  are  taking  steps  needed 
to  Imnrove  oroductlvlty :  capital  Investment, 
expanded  research  and  engineering  pro- 
grams, overhaul  of  operations  ...  in  particu- 
lar, better  use  of  human  resources.  At  Cater- 
pillar— as  Just  one  example — we  recently 
completed  an  intensive,  year-long,  worldwide 
study  of  human  resources  and  human  re- 
sources strategies. 

A  major  conclusion:  people  want  to  get 
more  Involved  In  their  work.  They  want  to 


contribute  more.  Our  conference  teams  came 
\xp  with  dozens  of  specific  proposals  about 
better  utilization  of  the  work  force;  we  are 
already  actively  pursuing  many  of  them. 

The  days  of  treating  people  as  extensions 
of  tools  are  long  gone.  The  concept  of  labor 
as  a  "commodity"  never  had  any  validity,  in 
my  opinion.  Also  gone  Is  the  abetird  notion 
that  "managers  think  but  workers  work" — 
Implying  that  people  In  the  faotorles  lack 
brainpower  or  wUllngness  to  employ  it. 

I  believe  that  the  combination  of  private 
sector  and  government  action  wUl  revitalize 
the  UJ3.  economy.  And  a  healthy,  dynamic, 
domestic  economy  will  let  us  become  more 
competitive  In  the  world  marketplace.  Some 
of  the  recovery  medicine  is  bitter,  and  caus- 
ing short-term  hardship  . . .  especially  to 
those  selling  capital  goods  when  interest 
rates  are  near  20  piercent  .  .  .  but  it's  medi- 
cine we  must  take  for  long-term  well-being. 

Along  with  improvements  in  our  US.  com- 
lietitlveness.  there  has  to  be  a  change  In  the 
competitive  atmosphere  around  the  world — 
a  lessening  of  economic  nationalism. 

Competition  is  the  life  of  business — hob- 
bling restrictions  the  death  of  It.  That's  true 
Internationally  ...  as  well  as  here  in  Amer- 
ica We  need  fewer  restrictions  on  free  com- 
p«tltloii  In  world  trade.  We  need  a  freer  flow 
of  goods  and  services  across  national  borders 
.  .  .  and  laws  or  codes  that  enhance  competi- 
tion, not  destroy  it. 

Governments  around  the  world — Includ- 
ing our  own — too  often  are  responding  to 
sluggish  economies  by  initiating  new  forms 
of  trade  protectionism,  new  rules  to  Isolate 
national  economies. 

In  the  early  postwar  years,  governments 
used  Import  duties — tariffs — as  the  primary 
means  of  Isolating  their  economies.  Tariffs 
still  exist,  of  coxirse — but  they're  relatively 
less  prevalent,  less  of  a  problem.  A  series  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade — known  as  GATT — has  success- 
fully reduced  the  use  of  tariffs  around  the 
world.  Today,  non-tarlS •barriers  are  the  big- 
ger problem. 

GATT  has  identified  800  forms  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  that  circumvent  Its  rules 
against  traditional  formal  tariffs.  From  1974 
to  1979,  the  proportion  of  the  world's  manu- 
factured exports  covered  by  Import  restric- 
tions Jumped  from  13  percent  to  about  21 
percent.  One  British  economist  concludes 
that  we  are  moving  Into  an  area  of  "managed 
trade." 

U.S.  Trade  Representative  BUI  Brock  has 
said,  "People  are  Jxist  finding  ingenious  ways 
to  reduce  the  opportunity  for  international 
trade"  .  .  .  and  Ohafs  true. 

One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  non-tarlir 
barrier  is  the  "voluntary"  import  quota. 
Country  A  voluntarily  agrees  to  limit  ship- 
ments of  a  product  to  Country  B.  The  un- 
spoken understanding  Is  that  if  Country  A 
doesn't  cut  back,  Country  B  wUl  simply  im- 
pose some  sort  of  "nonvoluntary"  quota. 

More  complex  non-tariff  barriers  Involve 
methods  of  settini;  standards  on  Imports  .  .  . 
customs  evaluations  .  .  .  export  subsidies 
.  .  .  government  procurement  rules  .  .  .  and 
a  host  of  others. 

The  service  sector  Is  another  area  where 
protectionism  is  spreading.  A  current  exam- 
ple— transborder  data  fiow. 

This  expression  refers  to  the  increaslrg 
flow  of  Information  across  national  borders, 
such  as  airline  reservations,  flnanclal  data, 
market  information,  and  countless  other 
forms  of  Information. 

Countries,  understandably,  want  to  ensure 
that  national  security  and  the  privacy  of 
individual  citizens  aren't  Jeopardized  when 
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inftrmatlon  Is  sent  to  other  countries, 
easy  for  government  regulation  of 
trahsmlislons  to  turn  Into  serious  ob- 
tj>  International  trade. 
Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
id    Development   (OECD — an  Interna- 
aisoclatlon  of  free-world,  industrial- 
countries)    has   been   working  on  this 
Oi:CD  htis  developed  a  set  of  gulde- 
ths  t  strike  a  balance  between  concerns 
piotectlon  of  Individual  privacy  and 
d   to  maintain  the  free  international 
laformatlon.  The  guidelines  are  vol- 
1  lut  Include  a  set  of  basic  principles 
c  )mpanles   are   urged   to  observe   in 
using,  and  handling  personal  data, 
ar  supports  these  guidelines.  We 
..    if   other    corporations    In   OECD 
countries   voluntarily   observe    the 
3,  burdensome  new  government  reg- 
on  transborder  data  flows  can  be 
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the  most  dangerous  forms  of  eco- 
n^tlonallsm  are  In  the  field  of  Inter- 
investment. 
Attempts  by  governments  to  manipulate 
1  nvestment  to  support  their  national 
goals  can  do  real  harm  to  the  free 
^oods  and  services.  Such  manlpula- 
ultlmately  lead  to  trade  wars  with 
political  consequences, 
nethod  of  manipulation  Is  through 
perform!  nee  requirements.  A  company  may 
guarantee    minimum    employment 
expert  levels,  for  example,  before  it  can 
a  host  country.  Just  recently,  an 
Industrialized  country  placed  these  require- 
some  potential  U.S.  Investors: 
requirement  that  the  Investor  bank  only 
country's  banks  and  use  only  their 
advertlslhg  agencies  and  public  accountants; 
reqi  irement  that  the  Investor  company 
a  specific  percentage  of  Its  Input 
equlren^nts  from  local  supplier;  and 

to  move   certain   manufacturing 
from   the   United   States   to   the 
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)erformance  requirements  generate 
to  Import  nuotas.  The  flow  of 
services  is  artificially  restricted. 
i*ould  be  prohibited  under  the  OATT 
1  ules.  but  there  are  no  applicable  In- 
ternatloiial  rules  when  countries  use  their 
Investme  nt  policies  to  achieve  the  same 
purposes . 
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be  leve  It's  time  to  strengthen  multl- 

d  Isclpline  and  restraint  over  novem- 

acflons  which  distort  International  In- 

and  trade    In  the  long  run,  it  is 

the  interest  of  all  concerned  to  Im- 

global   efficiency  of  the  Intema- 

Irivestment  system,  especially  as  It  af- 

Int  !matlonal  trade. 

wprld's  a  highly  Interdependent  place 

getting  more  so.  All  countries  need 

of  export  business.  Just  as  all 

need  the  benefits  of  Imports. 

trade,   for  example.   Is  the  best 

h  slping  most  less  developed  countries, 

of   State   Halg   said   Just    two 

before  the  United  Nations.  He  laid 

Jcholces  for  the  world's  nations: 

fui  ure  of  sustainable  growth  .  .  .  ex- 

jf  world  trade  .  .  .  and  reduction  of 

on  the  one  hand  ...  or,  the  alter- 

a   future   of   economic   stagnation 

protectionism  .  .  .  and        the 

spread  o^  poverty." 

and     stagnation — or     ex- 
rade  and  economic  growth.  .  .  . 
World   diplomats   stood  In   line   to 
congratif  ate  him  on  that  message. 

out  talking  about  the  agrlcul- 

of   Iowa   and    Illinois    .    .    . 

lmp<^rtance  of  agricultural  exports  to  the 

and  the  need  for  America 

its  export  volume  of  both  man- 

and  agricultural  goods.  For  that 

happen,  we  must  restore  America's  com- 

.  both  through  private  sector 

and  governmental  action  .  .  .  and  the  world's 
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governments  must  move  away  from  policies 
of  protectionism  and  economic  nationalism. 

Benefits  will  accrue  to  all  nations,  not  to 
the  United  States  alone.  Those  benefits  can 
be  reckoned  In  economic  terms  .  .  yes. 
and  also  In  terms  of  international  under- 
standing and  peace  among  the  nations. 

Just  as  Illinois  and  Iowa  help  feed  the 
world,  our  country  can  help  lead  the  world 
to  more  prosperity  .  .  .  and,  ultimately — we 
fervently  hope — to  a  more  peaceful,  fulfill- 
ing life  for  all  people. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
STENNIS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


S.     1768— INVESTMENT    OF    SOCIAL 
SECURITY  TRUST  FUNDS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter to  which  I  will  discuss  is  important 
both  moneywise  and  in  principle.  It  is  a 
part  of  an  effort  to  secure  and  increase 
the  yield  on  the  social  security  system 
trust  funds.  We  also  want  to  assure  that 
social  security  collections  are  in  fact 
treated  and  handled  as  trust  funds.  This 
is  not  money  owned  by  the  Government. 
It  is  owned  by  and  held  in  trust  for  the 
people  who  have  paid  the  money  in. 
TTie  measure  that  I  will  propose  refers 
to  the  maimer  in  which  the  trust  funds 
are  invested  and  the  interest  earned  on 
them. 

I  am  proposing  changing  the  custom 
of  investing  these  trust  funds  in  Gov- 
ernment obligations  that  pay  less  than 
the  current  going  interest  rate.  This  re- 
sults in  a  lesser  yield  to  the  trust  fund 
and.  therefore,  less  money  in  the  trust 
fund  at  the  end  of  the  year.  That  is 
favoring  the  other  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment and  saving  money  so  far  as  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt  is  con- 
cerned but  this  is  at  the  expense  of  a 
fund  that  is  not  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. As  I  say,  it  belongs  in  trust  to  the 
people  who  paid  that  money  in. 

The  social  security  payroll  taxes  are 
required  by  law  to  be  placed  in  three 
separate  trust  funds,  these  being  the  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund, 
the  disability  insurance  trust  fund,  and 
the  hospital  insurance  trust  fund.  Those 
who  manage  these  trust  funds  act  in  a 
fiduciary  capacity  and  have  a  high  degree 
of  responsibility  to  insure  that  the  trust 
funds  receive  the  highest  possible  yield 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  invest- 
ment. Good  business  practices  demand 
this  and  present  and  future  retirees  are 
entitled  to  nothing  less. 

I  was,  therefore,  surprised  if  not 
shocked,  Mr.  President,  to  learn  that,  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  the  social  security  trust 
funds  earned  only  8.3  percent  on  a  port- 
folio which,  on  June  3.  1980,  had  assets 
of  almost  $47  billion.  During  the  same 
period,  money  market  funds,  which  were 
invested  exclusively  in  Government  se- 
curities, earned  13.5  percent  or  more. 

That  difference,  Mr.  President,  was  at 
the  expense  of  the  social  security  trust 
funds.  It  benefited  the  general  fimd  of 
the  Treasury,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
those  funds  were  not  general  funds  and 


did  not  beloufc,'  to  the  Treasury.  They  be- 
longed to  the  people  who  paid  them  in. 

We  are  not  talking  about  insignificant 
amounts,  Mr.  President.  If  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  had  paid  a  return  of 
as  much  as  money  market  funds  earned, 
then  they  would  have  earned  about  $2 
billion  more  than  they  did  in  calendar 
year  1980.  This  would  have  erased  about 
60  percent  of  the  deficit  which  the  trust 
funds  incurred  in  calendar  year  1980. 

This  was  no  accident,  Mr.  President.  It 
was  deliberately  done.  I  know  there  was 
no  moral  wrongdoing,  no  violation  of  law, 
and  I  impute  only  integrity  to  the 
Board— nothing  less  than  that.  It  is  a 
discretionary  matter  that  the  existing 
law  permits  and  addresses  to  their  judg- 
ment. It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  remedy  that  chuckhole,  close  it,  and 
provide,  as  I  have  already  outlined,  that 
the  funds  must  be  invested  in  Govern- 
ment securities  which  will  pay  the  high- 
est level  of  return  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  investment.  The  trust  funds 
should  certainly  earn  what  the  market 
will  safely  bring. 

I  emphasize  again  that  I  am  not  im- 
puting any  bad  motives  to  the  trustees 
charged  with  the  investment  of  these 
funds. 

At  present  social  security  trust  funds 
can  by  law  be  invested  in  any  Govern- 
ment or  Government-guaranteed  secu- 
rities. Despite  this,  and  with  securities 
having  a  substantially  higher  yield 
available,  over  90  percent  of  the  money 
was  invested  in  so-called  Treasury  De- 
partment special  issues.  In  fiscal  year 
1980,  most  of  these  special  issues  car- 
ried an  interest  rate  of  7  percent.  Only 
$6.3  billion  of  these  special  issues  car- 
ried an  interest  rate  in  the  range  of  9 
percent. 

These  funds,  as  I  said  on  October  15, 
are  managed  by  the  Treasury,  and  it  ap- 
pears that,  instead  of  making  every  effort 
to  maximize  the  return  on  the  social 
security  trust  funds,  those  managing  the 
fimds  acted  in  the  interest  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  deliberately  minimized  the  re- 
turn on  the  trust  funds,  thereby  favor- 
ing a  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

This  is  a  situation  that  cannot  be 
countenanced.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
some  day  to  see  a  surplus  in  social  secu- 
rity funds,  plus  a  margin  of  safety.  Pres- 
ent and  future  retirees  are  entitled  to 
the  assurance  that  their  trust  funds  are 
safe  and  secure.  If  we  are  to  ever  get  to 
that  point,  several  actions  must  be  taken 
including  absolute  assurance  that  every 
dollar  in  the  trust  funds  earns  the  maxi- 
mum amount  available  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  investment.  I  want  to 
see  a  social  security  system  which  is  solid 
and  secure  and  which  is  financially  able 
to  stand  on  its  own  bottom. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  prefer  general  fund  obligations  and 
interest  payments  over  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  social  security  fund  assets. 
The  trustees  of  the  social  security  fimd 
must  recognize  the  fiduciary  nature  of 
their  actions  and  make  every  effort,  as 
prudent  businessmen,  to  increase  the  re- 
turn to  the  social  security  trust  funds. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  if  this 
bill  had  been  law,  it  would  have  benefited 
the  trust  funds  by  $2  billion  in  1980.  I 
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have  confidence  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  will  look  into  this  matter  and 
report  out  legislation  which  will  correct 
what  to  me  is  an  Intolerable  situation. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  introduce  this 

bill. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  see  a  hear- 
ing on  these  matters,  to  make  sure  we 
have  all  the  facts  and  to  see  what  the 
alternatives  there  are.  The  money  be- 
longs to  those  people  who  paid  it  in.  It  Is 
held  by  the  Government  in  tnist,  and  the 
Government  is  supposed  to  get  the  high- 
est rate  of  interest  Government  securi- 
ties are  paying,  and  then  put  that  money, 
earned  by  way  of  interest,  back  into  the 
fund,  for  the  benefit  of  those  people 
who  paid  it  in  and  for  the  benefit  of 
present  and  future  retirees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1788 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  201(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  Invest  such  portion  of  the  Trust  Funds 
as  la  not,  in  Its  Judgment,  required  to  meet 
current  withdrawals,  and  such  investments 
shall  be  made  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum 
possible  Inerest  yield,  commensurate  with 
the  safety  of  the  Trust  Funds.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "which  are  not  due  or 
callable  until  after  the  expiration  of  four 
years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar  month" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
",  all  marUctabie  inteiest-bearlng  obligations 
which  are  not  obligations  of  the  United 
States  but  which  are  guaranteed  as  to  both 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States, 
and  all  marketable  federally  sponsored 
agency  interest-bearing  obligations  that  are 
designated  in  the  laws  authorizing  their  is- 
suance as  lawful  Investments  for  fiduciary 
and  trust  funds  under  the  control  and  'au- 
thority of  the  United  States  or  any  officer 
of  the  United  States". 

(b)  Section  1817(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  Invest  such  portion  of  the  Trust  Fund  as 
is  not,  in  its  Judgment,  required  to  meet 
current  withdrawals,  and  such  investments 
shall  be  made  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum 
possible  Interest  yield,  c(»nmensurate  with 
the  safety  of  the  Trust  Fund.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "which  are  not  due  or 
callable  until  after  the  expiration  of  4  years 
from  the  end  of  such  calendar  month"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  all 
marketable  interest-bearing  obligations 
which  are  not  obligations  of  the  United 
States  but  which  are  guaranteed  as  to  both 
principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States, 
and  all  marketable  federally  sponsored 
agency  interest-bearing  obligations  that  are 
designated  In  the  laws  authorizing  their  Is- 
suance as  lawful  Investments  for  fiduciary 
and  trust  funds  under  the  control  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  or  any  officer  of 
the  United  States". 

(c)  Section  1841(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 


(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  Invest  such  portion  of  the  Trust  Fund  as 
is  not.  in  its  Judgment,  required  to  meet 
current  withdrawals,  and  such  investments 
shall  be  made  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum 
possible  interest  yields,  commensurate  with 
the  safety  of  the  Trust  Fund.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "which  are  not  due  or 
callable  until  after  the  expiration  of  4  years 
from  the  end  of  such  calendar  month"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  all 
marketable  Interest-bearing  obligations 
which  are  not  obligations  of  the  United 
States  but  which  are  guaranteed  as  to  both 
principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States, 
and  all  marketable  federally  sponsored 
agency  Interest-bearing  obligations  that  are 
designated  in  the  laws  authorizing  their  is- 
suance as  lawful  Investments  for  fiduciary 
and  trust  funds  under  the  control  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  or  any  officer  of 
the  United  States". 


CRIMINAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
BILLS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  under 
our  system  of  government  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Govenmient  in  combating  crime 
is  somewhat  limited.  However,  in  proper 
cases,  especially  those  involving  inter- 
state transactions  and  activities,  the 
Federal  authorities  can  and  do  play  im- 
portant and  vital  roles.  Many  crimes  do 
in  fact  involve  interstate  activities  and 
transactions.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
traditional  organized  crime  syndicates 
and  other  criminal  groups,  such  as  nar- 
cotic and  smuggling  rings  and  prison 
gangs. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  a  district  pros- 
ecuting attorney  for  several  years,  and 
later  I  was  a  circuit  judge,  a  trial  judge 
of  unlimited  criminal  and  civil  jurisdic- 
tion. So  I  have  spent  years  in  the  court- 
room, dealing  part  of  the  time  with  the 
matter  of  crime.  I  know  by  experience 
something  about  the  practical  side,  but 
it  has  been  a  good  while  since  I  was  a 
judge;  and  things  have  developed  that 
are  far  worse  in  this  field  than  anything 
I  encoimtered,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  drug  traffic. 

Crimes  of  all  types  are  on  the  increase. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  organized 
crime  and  other  crimes  which  make  use 
of  interstate  facilities  or  cross  State 
lines.  This  is  a  very  serious  and  impor- 
tant matter  and,  as  a  Federal  legislator, 
I  am  very  anxious  that  the  hand  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  fighting  this  type 
of  crime  be  strengthened  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible.  It  is,  therefore,  very  im- 
portant that  we  act  promptly  to  give  the 
Federal  authorities  the  tools  and  author- 
ity they  need,  including  new  statutes  to 
deal  with  and  support  those  aspects  of 
criminal  activities  which  are  proper  and 
legitimate  concerns  and  targets  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Therefore.  I  was  very  pleased  to  join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  Senator  Nunn,  and  others  in 
cosponsoring  three  bills  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  give  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  Federal  courts  im- 
portant new  powers  and  tools  to  use  in 
the  never-ending  war  against  crime  and 
other  criminal  activities.  These  bills 
would  be  particularly  effective  against 
organized  crime  and  its  use  of  violence 


and  extortion.  Violence  and  extortion — 
that,  unfortunately,  is  the  tune  of  the 
times. 

The  first  of  these  bills  is  S.  814.  Orga- 
nized Crime  Act  of  1981.  It  is  specifically 
designed  to  assist  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  combating  the  vi(rfent  aspects  of 
organized  criminal  activity.  However,  it 
would  be  of  general  application  and 
therefore  would  also  serve  to  bolster  the 
Government's  efforts  to  fight  all  violent 
crimes.  Such  crimes  have  become  one 
of  our  most  serious  and  alarming  do- 
mestic problems,  and  we  m  ist  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  suppress  them  and 
punish  the  criminals. 

The  second  bill  is  8.  1163.  Labor  Rack- 
eteering Act  of  1981.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  which  suggests  that, 
through  a  system  of  payoffs,  blackmail, 
and  other  criminal  activities,  the  Na- 
tion's waterfronts  are  increasingly  being 
dominated  by  organized  criminal  activi- 
ties. S.  1163  is  designed  to  help  ease 
the  problems  of  corruption  on  the  Na- 
tion's waterfronts.  It  increases  criminal 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  and  provides  for  the  immediate 
suspension  of  convicted  persons  from 
union  offices.  It  is  designed  not  only  to 
suppress  and  punish  crime  but  to  rid 
labor  organizations  and  employee  pen- 
sion plans  of  the  influence  of  persons 
convicted  of  criminal  offenses. 

The  third  bill  is  S.  732,  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  fight  against  organized 
crime  and  illegal  narcotics.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  make  financial  and  tax 
records  an  effective  tool  In  piercing  the 
veil  of  secrecv  that  protects  those  at  the 
top  of  any  organized  crime  ring,  whether 
it  be  drug  smuggling  operations  or  tradi- 
tional criminal  activities  carried  on  by 
organized  crime.  This  bill  passed  the 
Senate  as  an  amendment  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  but, 
unfortunately,  was  diminated  in  the 
House-Senate  conference. 

I  referred  to  my  experience  in  the 
courtroom  as  part  of  the  background 
that  makes  me  realize  the  difficulties  in 
connection  with  effective  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  difficulties  that  go  with 
the  problem. 

I  am  not  satisfied  just  to  hear  some- 
body talk  about  it  or  just  to  read  about 
it.  I  went  out  and  contacted  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  my  State,  men  I  per- 
sonally knew,  and  knew  to  be  responsi- 
ble, reliable,  and  experienced.  I  talked 
to  the  policemen,  to  ttie  sheriffs,  to  their 
chief  deputies.  I  talked  to  the  prosecuting 
attorneys,  not  in  one  place  but  in  several. 

These  matters  are  the  hard  realities; 
they  are  problems  that  permeate  almost 
every  segment  of  other  criminal 
activities. 

I  will  not  describe  the  matters  in  de- 
tail, but  there  is  a  ring  of  runners  of 
narcotics  that  has  been  cut  off  from  one 
area  of  entrance  into  the  United  States, 
through  very  effective  Federal  and  State 
cooperation,  and  the  drug  runners  have 
started  bringing  it  in  at  another  place. 
Part  of  that  route  to  the  marketplace, 
and  the  big  money,  comes  through  my 
State. 

So.  experience  with  these  things  makes 
us  realize  what  it  is  and  makes  us  more 
inclined  to  try  to  do  something  about  it. 
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•Hie  efldence  indicates  that  the  one 
tow  enforcement  agency  that  organized 
crime  fe*rs  most  is  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  fV>r  a  number  of  reasons,  one 
being  th0  antidisclosure  provisions  of  tiie 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1978,  the  IRS  has 
almost  withdrawn  from  the  battle 
against  organized  crime. 

I  beliqve  that  the  IRS  should  once 
again  be<tome  the  force  in  crime  fighting 
that  it  was  in  the  days  of  bootlegging 
and  rumnmners.  If  S.  732  is  passed,  it 
can  do  jist  that.  I  feel  that  this  is  very 
well  reasoned  legislation  and  will  retain 
the  very]  important  privacy  safeguards 
and  prohibitions  against  disclosure  which 
will  prevent  the  repetition  of  past  afcuses. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  enable  the  IRS 
to  cooperate  oact  again  with  the  fight 
against  aver-increasing  organized  crim- 
inal actilvities  and  narco<tics  problems 
facing  tlie  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  stamping  out  criminal 
activitiesi  and  particularly  organized 
crime  and  the  violent  crimes  arising 
therefroii,  is  one  of  the  most  vital  and 
important  functions  of  our  Government. 
As  I  statid  at  the  outset,  these  bills  will 
give  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  Fed»al  courts  important  new  tools 
to  strengthen  them  in  the  fight  against 
the  wave] of  organized  and  violent  crime 
which  is  ^weeping  this  country.  The  ac- 
tivities atainst  which  these  bills  are  di- 
rected fhJJ  squarely  within  Federal 
jurisdiction  and  will  enable  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  play  important 
roles,  in  cooperation  with  the  police  au- 
thorities pf  the  States,  in  fighting  and 
punishing  those  who  perpetrate  crimes 
of  an  intarstate  nature  or  which  are  oth- 
erwise within  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal 
authorities. 

I  highli'  commend  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  the  other  cosponsors  of 
these  bill?  on  the  fine  work  they  did  in 
developinfe  the  facts  and  drafting  this 
important  legislation.  I  was  glad  to  join 
in  cosporioring  these  bills.  I  hope  that 
they  will  I  ultimately  be  passed  by  both 
Houses  aiid  be  signed  into  law.  If  that 
occurs,  wi  will  have  taken  a  significant 
step  forwird  in  providing  new  weapons 
for  use  against  organized  crime  syndi- 
cates, naicotic  and  smuggling  rings,  and 
other  crinlinai  activities. 

That  isj  the  background  of  my  knowl- 
edge of  tt  e  problem,  and  I  have  pride  in 
the  work  that  has  been  done  on  these 
bills  by  tlie  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN),  i?ho  held  the  hearings,  and 
others  wh  a  contributed  to  the  drafting  of 
these  mea  sures. 

I  will  si  pport  these  proposals  in  every 
way  I  can,  so  that  they  can  help  solve 
the  problems.  I  do  not  want  to  get  our 
Armed  Forces  into  primary  activities  of 
enforcing  the  law,  but  some  modification 
of  the  lawl  in  order  to  make  more  possible 
the  enforfcement  of  a  law  such  as  this 
would  be  justified.  I  would  be  willing  to 
do  what  :  could  to  help  bring  about  a 
reasonabl;  and  limited  modification  of 
our  law  V  ith  reference  to  the  activities 
of  our  arned  forces,  particularly  those 
that  pertain  to  covering  matters  beyond 
our  shorel  Ine. 

Mr.  Pre  sident,  I  appreciate  the  Senate 
having  allocated  this  time  to  me,  and 
giving  m(i  an  opportunity  to  get  into 


the  record  and  out  into  the  public  do- 
main the  knowledge  I  have  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  an  outline  of  what  I  believe 
is  the  beginning  of  a  necessary  step  in 
the  field  of  law  enforcement.  I  pledge  to 
follow  up  on  this  matter  and  to  follow 
it  through  with  reference  to  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  a  minute-and-a- 
half  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  hour  of  11  ajn.  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes 
each. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOVIET  ELITE  PERCEPTIONS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Labor  Day  recess.  Senator  Cranston 
and  I  spent  a  week  in  Moscow  talking 
with  various  Soviet  officials  trying  to 
assess  first-hand  the  prospects  for  a  con- 
tructive  dialog  between  the  superpowers. 
I  shall  be  reporting  on  that  trip  in  full  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
will  not  anticipate  myself  here. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  mention  one 
strong  impression  that  those  talks  left 
with  me.  It  was  of  the  vast  discrepancies 
between  how  we,  in  the  United  States, 
and  how  they,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  often 
view  the  same  event.  Our  interpretation 
of  identical  empirical  data,  of  specific 
events — such  as  what  happened  in 
Afghanistan,  or  what  did  not  happen  on 
SALT  n — diverge  dramatically  and  dan- 
gerously. 

Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gro- 
myko,  for  example,  appeared  to  be  gen- 
uinely convinced  that  SALT  II  was  still 
alive,  if  not  kicking.  We  may  have  dis- 
abused him  of  that  idea,  but  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  so  tenaciously  did 
he  cling  to  it. 

The  danger  of  allowing  such  misper- 
ceptions  to  exist  outside  the  framework 
of  a  continuing  dialog  are  obvious.  Left 
to  itself,  the  Soviet  Union  will  only  be- 
come more  introverted  and  regressive 
and  difficult  to  deal  with.  So,  without 
relaxing  our  own  standards — without, 
for  example,  ratifying  the  situation  in 
Afghanistan,  or  accepting  a  SALT  agree- 
ment that  is  inadequate  to  our  needs — 
we  must  keep  some  sort  of  continuing 
dialog  going.  The  negotiations  scheduled 
to  begin  on  November  30  in  Geneva  on 


theater  nuclear  forces  are  a  welcome 
beginning. 

As  if  to  underscore  my  own  impres- 
sions of  the  misperceptions  rampant  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  U.S.  International 
Communication  Agency  has  just  released 
a  research  report  entitled  "Soviet  Elites: 
World  View  and  Perceptions  of  the  U.S." 
This  is  an  update  of  a  1980  USICA  study, 
prepared  by  Gregory  Guroff  and  Steven 
Grant  of  the  Office  of  Research,  which 
broke  new  ground  in  revealing  to  us  the 
distorted  prism  through  which  Soviet 
citizens  view  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Centuries  ago  Robert  Bums  wrote: 

Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftle  gle  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 
It  wad  frae  monle  a  blunder  free  us. 
An"  foolish  notion. 

No  power  has  yet  given  us  that  price- 
less gift.  But  every  now  and  then  we  get 
some  insight  into  how  others  see  us.  The 
USICA  study  provides  insights  in  abun- 
dance. It  merits  serious  attention  be- 
cause, no  matter  how  convinced  we  are 
of  the  correctness  of  our  own  world  view, 
in  any  relationship  there  are  two  sides 
and  we  cannot  lightly  dismiss  the  views 
of  the  opposing  side,  no  matter  how  be- 
nighted they  seem,  except  at  grave  peril 
to  ourselves. 

If  it  were  not  upwards  of  40  pages  long, 
I  would  introduce  the  entire  ICA  report 
into  the  Record  because  it  deserves  wide 
circulation.  In  the  interests  of  economy, 
however,  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  longer  study 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
summary  of  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Soviet  Eutt:  Pisceptions  or  the  U.S. 

This  report— updating  a  1980  USICA 
study — describes  the  views  of  members  of 
the  middle  to  upper-middle  levels  of  the 
Soviet  official  world,  who  are  primarily  of 
Slavic  nationality  and  mainly  resident  In 
Moscow.  The  data  come  from  In-depth  In- 
terviewing of  160  West  Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans who  have  long-time  and  recent  con- 
tact with  members  of  the  Soviet  elite.  These 
Interviews — with  diplomats.  Journalists,  bus- 
inessmen, and  academics — provide  surrogate 
Information  about  the  world  view  of  Soviet 
elites. 

Soviet  elites  mix  fear  and  optimism  In 
their  world  outlook.  Pear  arises  from  a  con- 
tinuing sense  of  encirclement,  from  a  view 
that  the  USSR  Is  the  only  great  power  that 
faces  every  other  major  power  as  an  adver- 
sary, and  from  an  awareness  of  mounting 
domestic  problems.  These  fears  are  In  part 
balanced  by  a  perception  of  their  Increased 
military  strength,  some  Third  World  suc- 
cesses, and  a  sense,  until  recently,  that  the 
U.S.  had  retreated  from  Its  world  role. 

Foreign  policy  attitudes  of  Soviet  elites  are 
conditioned  by  their  historical  view  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  "acted  upon" — that  the  USSR 
acts  defensively  and  would  not  be  the  aggres- 
sor In  any  war. 

They  do  not  accept  the  way  In  which  the 
U.S.  applies  the  r  v  cept  of  "linkage"  to  Ihe 
Soviet  Union. 

They  place  detente  In  the  narrow  context 
of  Europe  alone,  seeing  It  as  a  way  to  gain 
stability  and  establish  Soviet  legitimacy 
there. 

With  rising  concern  over  the  faltering  do- 
mestic economy,  Soviet  elites  openly  discuss 
and  complain  about  the  perceived  costs  of 
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Soviet  foreign  policy — economic  and  military 
assistance. 

THE    SOVrtT-AMERICAN    KELATIONSHIP 

The  superpower  relationship  remains  the 
single  most  important  international  concern 
for  these  Soviets.  The  downturn  in  relations 
has  created  doubt  about  ultimate  U.S.  inten- 
tions toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  there  is  a 
sense  of  increased  American  hostility  toward 
the  USSR.  However,  there  remains  a  feeling 
that  the  chaotic  and  frightening  outside 
world  can  best  be  regulated  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  two  superpowers — 
although  this  is  seen  as  less  feasible  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago. 

Soviet  elite*  perceive  the  American  threat 
as  follows: 

The  U.S.  is  the  only  power  that  can  severely 
damage  the  USSR. 

Direct  confrontation  is  most  likely  to  arise 
unlntendedly  from  third-country  Issues  In 
which  each  superpower  has  a  major  stake. 

The  U.S.  is  the  omnipresent  obstacle  to 
Soviet  objectives  and  expansion — though 
these  Soviets  would  use  the  term  "security," 
arguing  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  anex- 
panslonist  power. 

The  U.S.  is  technologically  more  sophisti- 
cated and  economically  stronger.  With  a  de- 
termined effort,  it  could  upset  the  current 
parity  in  arms. 

The  American  arms  buildup  is  less  an  im- 
mediate military  threat  than  it  is  economic 
warfare  designed  to  bankrupt  the  Soviet 
economy. 

American  embargoes  on  grain  and  technol- 
ogy have  adversely  affected  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy— a  further  indication  of  the  U.S.  desire 
to  wage  economic  warfare. 

These  Soviets  believe  that  recent  U.S.  pol- 
icy hsa  been  basically  anti-Soviet,  albeit  In- 
consistent and  unpredictable  In  its  imple- 
mentation. 

Soviet  elite  attitudes  toward  the  Reagan 
administration  are  in  flux.  Some  hope  re- 
mains that  this  administration  will  be  Uke 
Nixon's.  But  the  earlier  wait-and-see  attitude 
is  waning.  Currently,  there  is  a  serious  debate 
over  whether  or  not  they  can  do  business 
with  this  administration. 

The  administration  has  established  high 
credibility  for  Its  determination  to  expand 
American  military  capabilities.  The  main  So- 
viet question  is  whether  this  is  a  prelude  to 
arms  negotiations  or  a  drive  for  military  su- 
periority. Most  elites  suspect  the  latter,  but 
hope  for  the  former. 

SOVIET   GLOBAL    CONCERNS 

There  Is  a  striking  discrepancy  in  Soviet 
elite  attitudes  toward  China.  China  Is  viewed 
as  the  enemy  and  the  primary  long-term 
threat  to  the  USSR.  But  even  those  who  rec- 
ognize that  China  is  not  currently  a  military 
threat  still  exhibit  a  visceral  fear  of  the  Chi- 
nese arising  from  deep  racial,  ethnic,  ideo- 
logical, and  historical  animosities. 

Afghanistan  has  receded  as  an  issue,  re- 
placed largely  by  concern  over  Poland.  Soviet 
elites  assert  their  inherent  right  to  deal  with 
instability  on  their  own  borders,  although 
they  increasingly  admit  that  they  miscalcu- 
lated both  Western  reaction  and  the  difficul- 
ties they  would  encounter  in  Afghanistan. 

Most  elites  deny  that  the  USSR  had 
broader  alms  of  expansion  beyond  Afghani- 
stan. They  seem  confused  about  U.S.  interest 
in  such  a  remote  area,  and  why  it  should 
affect  the  superpower  relationship.  However, 
while  seeing  Western  reactions  as  inappro- 
priate, they  have  accepted  the  persistent  fact 
of  Western  concern. 

Whether  or  not  Soviet  elites  understand 
the  linkage  between  Afghanistan  and  West- 
ern reactions,  they  understand  Instinctively 
the  importance  of  Poland  to  East-West  re- 
lations. Soviets  are  distinctly  unsympathetic 
to  the  Poles,  seeing  them  as  ungrateful  for 
Soviet  rescue  of  the  Polish  nation  in  World 
War  II  and  for  Soviet  protection  and  aid 
since.  Pew  elites  believe   that  Intervention 


is  inuninent.  Yet,  they  seem  to  accept  un- 
questlonlngly  that  if  activities  in  Poland 
were  defined  as  anti-Soviet  (or  anti-Rus- 
sian) they  would  have  a  natural  right  to  act. 

Few,  If  any,  Soviet  elites  see  Western  Eu- 
rope as  a  military  threat.  NATO  is  seen 
largely  as  an  extension  of  American  power 
into  Europe — the  mirror  image  of  the  USSR's 
Warsaw  Pact,  and  thus  unsettling. 

Soviet  elites  prefer  to  see  and  deal  with 
Western  European  countries  in  bilateral 
terms.   They   downplay   or  avoid   discussing 

qomM  "oa  'q*  "  qons  •suonnjusui  uvsdojna 
suggest  movement  toward  greater  Integra- 
tion. Their  attitudes  toward  individual 
countries  vary,  but  they  are  most  ambivalent 
about  the  Germans.  West  Germany  is  ad- 
mired, disliked,  even  feared. 

UNDERSTANDING    V.S.    SOCIAL/POLITICAI, 
PBOGRESS 

Soviet  elites  greatly  value  personal  rela- 
tionships as  underpinning  international  re- 
lations. They  see  the  continuity  in  their 
system  as  a  great  strength,  while  viewing 
the  changing  cast  of  American  political  per- 
sonalities as  both  a  systemic  weakeness  and 
an  obstacle  to  their  understanding  of  the 
VS. 

Soviet  elites"  understanding  of  U.S.  policy 
and  society  varies  greatly  in  breadth  and 
depth.  The  most  sophisticated  students  of 
American  life  have  a  basic  grasp  of  the  me- 
chanics of  American  government,  often  with 
an  amazing  command  of  factual  detail  about 
Individuals  and  Institutions.  There  may  even 
be  a  small  handful  of  specialists  who  have 
developed  a  real  ""feel"'  for  the  U.S.  foreign 
policy  process,  but  they  have  great  difficulty 
communicating  their  understanding  to  other 
elements  within  the  Soviet  elite. 

The  very  openness  of  Western  societies 
most  confuses  Soviet  elites.  They  find  it  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  understand  the  role  of 
such  diverse  elements  as  the  media,  a  loyal 
opposition,  or  public  opinion — which  are  con- 
trolled or  nonexistent  in  their  own  society. 

Soviet  elites"  ambivalence  is  most  pro- 
nounced in  their  attitudes  toward  American 
society.  The  concept  of  freedom  is  both  ad- 
mired and  dreaded.  To  them  It  means  the 
ability  to  travel  freely,  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  be  socially,  geographically,  and  occupa- 
tlonally  mobUe.  This  kind  of  ireedom  Is  treas- 
ured by  Soviet  elites,  prized  mostly  for  its 
absence  in  their  own  society.  But  American 
freedom  is  also  perceived  as  license,  lack 
of  control  verging  on  anarchy,  and  loss  of 
security. 

Finally,  while  condemning  the  U.S.  for  be- 
ing too  materialistic,  Soviet  elites  are  unself- 
consciously materialistic  themselves.  None- 
theless, they  assert  that  they  have  retained 
many  of  the  traditional,  even  spiritual,  val- 
ues of  family,  friendship,  and  nature  which 
provide  life  with  security  and  meaning,  and 
view  the  U.S.  as  a  place  where  these  values 
have  all  but  disappeared. 


THE  DETERIORATING  ECONOMY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  by 
any  fair  evaluation,  the  economy  is  de- 
teriorating very,  very  rapidly.  The  fig- 
ures and  statistics  are  very  ominous  on 
a  number  of  fronts :  Inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, long-term  Interest  rates,  auto 
sales,  housing  starts,  business  bankrupt- 
cies and  closings,  et  cetera.  Pick  what- 
ever statistic  you  like  and  the  prospect 
is  the  same — grim. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  three 
items  which  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read. 

First,  the  now  famous  speech  by  Henry 
Kaufman,  vice  president  and  chief  econ- 
omist of  Salomon  Bros.,  delivered  before 


the  National  Press  Club  on  April  22, 1981. 
Kaufman  predicted  the  economic  dilem- 
ma we  are  now  in.  He  was  right  and  he 
was  early. 

Second,  Mr.  Kaufman's  more  recent 
speech,  which  he  delivered  before  the 
Financial  Executives  Institute  50th  In- 
ternational Conference  in  New  York 
City  on  October  12,  1981. 

Third,  an  article  by  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  former  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Bendix  Corp.,  Mr.  W. 
Michael  Blumenthal.  Mr.  Blumenthal 
who  Is  currently  chairman  of  the  Bur- 
roughs Corp.,  points  out  to  President 
Reagan  some  very  valuable  lessons  he 
might  leam  from  mistakes  made  during 
the  Carter  administration  when  Presi- 
dent Carter  "lost  the  opportunity  to 
show  decisive  leadership  by  adjusting  his 
program  to  fit  new  ccmditions." 

President  Reagan  must  now  realize 
that  he  has  a  major  economic  dilemma 
on  his  hands.  The  tax  cut  signed  into 
law  in  August  was  so  bloated  as  to  make 
nightmarish  Federal  deficits  inevitable 
for  years  and  years  to  cwne.  Even  the 
President's  closest  economic  advisers 
recognize  this  and  whisper  it  in  private. 
President  Reagan  must  act  and  act  now 
to  rectify  those  excesses.  If  he  does  not, 
he  will  remain  the  captive  of  monetarist 
economics.  He  will  be  traveling  the  road 
of  Milton  Friedman  and  Margaret 
Thatcher.  It  is  a  catch-22  road  of  grave 
economic  consequences. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Potential  pob   Conflict  in   National 

Policies   and    in   Financial   Mabkets 

(By   Henry  Kaufman) 

When  I  W81S  asked  to  address  the  National 
Press  Club.  I  readily  accepted  the  invitation 
because  I  believe  it  is  more  important  now 
than  ever  before  that  there  be  an  ongoing 
exchange  of  views  between  our  political  and 
financial  centers.  Many  members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Club  contribute  to  the  assess- 
ment of  the  critical  issues  facing  our  nation. 
More  than  any  other  group  of  journalists, 
you  are  responsible  for  monitoring  the  links 
between  politics  and  economics,  and  for  dis- 
cerning the  differences  between  the  poUtl- 
cal  Ideal  of  what  should  be  and  the  reality 
of  what  is  and  what  will  be.  This  task,  espe- 
cially where  It  Involves  economics  and  fi- 
nance, has  become  formidable  In  recent 
years.  No  longer  can  we  rest  assvired  that 
our  economy  and  financial  markets  will 
behave  in  the  classical  cyclical  pattern,  with 
all  the  predictability  which  that  Implies. 
This  assurance  has  been  shattered  by  struc- 
tural changes,  by  many  Inept  national  stabi- 
lization strategies,  and  by  some  external 
shocks. 

The  economic  recovery  that  began  last 
summer  can  also  be  distinguished  from  ear- 
lier business  expansions  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
These  unusual  elements  include  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  The  economy  is  incorrectly  per- 
ceived as  brittle,  when  It  actually  has  good 
momentum;  Incidentally,  similar  misconcep- 
tions were  held  at  some  earlier  comparable 
periods.  (2)  Inflation  is  not  about  to  be  re- 
solved. (3)  Fiscal  policy  wlU  continue  to  b« 
expansionary.  (4)  Therefore,  a  great  burden 
will  be  placed  on  monetary  policy  and  on 
the  financial  markets.  The  net  result  Is 
likely  to  be  conflicts  in  national  policies  and 
In    financial    markets. 

underestimating   the  economt 

Underestimating  the  underlying  momen- 
tum of  the  economy  Is  reflected  In  preUml- 
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Inj&dequate  recognition  In  many  fore- 

the    underlying   strengths    of    the 

can  be  ascribed  to  the  failure  to  re- 

economlc  Impact  of  a  more  llberat- 

system.  What  years  ago  would 

regarded  as  large,  punishing  In- 

In  terest  rates  no  longer  brings  to 

an  overheated  business  boom,  or 

■estores    the   economy    to   stability. 

of  finance  to  inflation  has 

all  that. 

Consid  er    these   differences    between    two 
4   years  apart.   In   1986,   when   the 
experienced   the   first   full-fledged 
meu'kets  were  tight  and  ex- 
apprehenslve,     as     Interest     rates 
;he  then  lofty  highs  of  6  percent 
F  rime  loan  rate  and  5.56  percent  for 
Treasury    bills.    Indeed,    the 
and    housing    markets    virtually 
function    when    corporate    bond 
e  out  of  a  100-year  trading  range 
6  i)ercent.  By  contrast  In  the 
nonths  when  the  prime  touched  a 
21.50    percent    and    three-month 
bills  17.05  percent,  financial  mar- 
not  even  as  taut  or  as  apprehen- 
had  been  back  In  1966.  I  find  no 
this  change.  Yet,  It  does  suggest 
One    Is    the    extent    to   which 
Interest  rates  have  lost  their  re- 
tnfluence    on    the    economy.    The 
the  rocket  trajectory  that  Interest 
follow  If  we  continue  to  rely  upon 
the  main  force  for  stabilizing  the 
Indeed.  In  contrast  to  the  past.  It 
any   given   Increase   In  Interest 
ess  Inhibiting,  and  any  decline  Is 


that 


stir  lulatlng. 


m^readlng  of  the  Implications  of  In- 
Increases  In  the  second  half  of 
partly  responsible  for  many  of  the 
dip"     economic     projections     for 
prdjectlons   that   seem   to   me   to   be 
u4llkely  to  hit  the  mark.  The  5  per- 
rate  of  real  growth  estimated 
preliminary  basis  for  the    Irst  quarter 
remarkable   economic   resiliency,   re- 
strength  of  a  more  servlce-orl- 
consequently  less  cyclically  vul- 
the  support  from  a  very 
fiscal   policy,    continued   high 
consumer  spending,  and  evidence 
I  urge  In  business  expenditures, 
the  heady  interest  rates  thus  far 
bilslness  recovery  have  been  a  funda- 
e  ement  of  support  to  the  business 
1  lecause  high  financing  costs  have 
to  inalntaln  low  Inventories. 
I  ansplred  without  a  full  cyclical  re- 
new housing  activity  and  In  domes- 
1  iroductlon.  A  cyclical  participation 
two   laggard    sectors    would   have 
xletles  about  economic  overheat- 
instead  of  "double  dip."  While  the  auto 
continue  to  show  moderate  Im- 
for    the    balance    of    the    year, 
no  such  prospects  for  new  hous- 
Con^tructlon  activity  Is  the  victim  of 
costs,    diminishing    incentives    to 
nanclng,   and   limited  credit.   The 
deposit-type  Institutions  speclal- 
]  lousing  financing  cannot  be  lifted 
'  'heir  capital  has  been  Impaired  by 
Inal  illty  to  Join  the  ranks  of  those  in- 
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stltutlons  that  have  adjusted  to  a  new  world 
of  finance  by  means  of  more  or  less  fixed 
spreads  against  fioatlng  costs.  This  Is  the 
new  key  to  financial  viability. 

AN    EXPANSION AXY    FISCAL    POLICY 

While  some  slowing  in  the  pace  of  eco- 
nomic activity  Is  probable  this  quarter,  an- 
other acceleration  Is  in  prospect  for  the 
second  half.  The  powerfvU  stimulative  com- 
bination of  large  tax  cuts  and  sizable  in- 
creases in  defense  spending  is  likely  to  more 
than  offset  the  restraining  influence  of  a 
slowing  In  Federal  expenditures,  even  with 
some  presumed  revenue  feedback  from  the 
tax  cut.  Think  of  it  in  these  terms  for  fiscal 
1982,  according  to  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals, stimulants  from  tax  cuts  will  amount 
to  $S4  billion  and  Increases  in  defense  spend- 
ing with  total  (27  billion.  But,  constraints 
resulting  from  the  sharply  slower  growth  of 
non-defense  outlays  of  the  Oovernment 
will  total  $46  billion.  The  stimulants  are 
bound  to  have  a  greater  demand  multiplier 
Impact  than  the  negative  impact  coming 
from  a  slower  growth  in  non-defense  outlays. 

The  Influence  on  our  economy  caused  by 
the  rise  In  defense  expenditures — expendi- 
tures that  I  believe  are  vital  to  our  nation — 
is  probably  not  fully  appreciated.  We  have 
not  had  a  flourishing  defense  sector  for  well 
over  a  decade.  The  last  giant  step-up  In  de- 
fense outlays  was  during  the  height  of  the 
Vietnam  War  from  1966  to  1968.  when  real 
defense  spending  ballooned  by  an  average 
annual  rate  of  13.7  percent.  During  that  pe- 
riod, the  rate  of  inflation  was  low.  The  GNP 
deflator  averaged  only  3.5  percent,  the  U.S. 
budget  deficit  averaged  only  $12.6  billion  a 
year.  Prom  1969  through  1978,  defense  out- 
lays contracted  In  real  terms  by  3.9  percent 
yearly.  Now,  the  average  annual  Increase  in 
real  defense  outlays,  as  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, will  be  roughly  9  percent  a 
year  from  fiscal  1981  through  1984.  And  this 
time  around,  the  increase  Is  coming  when 
inflation  Is  high  and  budget  deficits  are  large 
(see  Table  1). 

Early  signs  of  the  potential  impact  of  in- 
creased military  expenditures  are  beginning 
to  be  seen.  For  example,  the  monthly  mili- 
tary prime  contract  awards  of  the  Defense 
Department  averaged  30  percent  higher  In 
1980  than  In  1978 — twice  as  large  as  average 
awards  during  the  1966-68  era  (see  Chart  1). 
Unfilled  defense  orders  at  manufacturers  to- 
taled $63  billion  early  this  year,  compared 
with  $48  billion  a  year  ago.  and  $35  billion 
at  the  start  of  1978  (see  Chart  2). 

I  do  not  question  the  goals  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration. Lowering  the  profile  of  our 
Government's  role  In  economic  life  is  laud- 
able and  deserves  support.  The  new  fiscal 
policy,  however.  Is  exceedingly  expansion- 
ary, does  not  pursue  a  course  that  fights  in- 
flation vigorously  along  the  way,  and  will 
place  nearly  all  the  an  tl -inflation  efforts 
squarely  on  monetary  policy. 

X  am  not  convinced  that  there  Is  real  his- 
torical evidence  to  suggest  that  across-the- 
board  tax  cuts  will  quickly  encourage 
Americans  to  work  harder  or  to  save  more. 
Can  It  really  be  assumed  during  the  next 
year  or  two  that  this  fiscal  strategy  will 
reduce  wage  settlement  increases  to  single 
digits,  or  will  remove  the  rigidities  In  our 
wage  and  price  structure?  Calling  attention 
to  the  beneficial  impacts  of  earlier  tax  cuts 
Is  misleading.  There  Is  no  precedent  for 
taxes  being  lowered  against  a  backdrop  of 
rising  defense  expenditures  and  high  infla- 
tion. I  suspect  that  Inflationary  expecta- 
tions win  not  be  curbed  by  the  slowing  In 
the  growth  off  Federal  expenditures:  expec- 
tations will  remain  high  because  the  financ- 
ing requirements  of  the  Government  will 
remain  high. 

At  this  time,  it  Is  also  Important  to  recog- 
nize that  beating  inflation  becomes  more 
difficult  as  an  economic  expansion  ages.  I 
am  not  talking  here  about  the  next  quarter 
or  two.  When  a  business  recovery  is  young, 


Inflation  is  slowed  temporarily  by  a  variety 
of  transitory  forces.  Productivity,  beneflting 
from  low  utilization  of  resources.  Jumps 
shaiiply.  Demands  are  held  to  moderate  pro- 
portions by  business  through  conservative 
Inventory  policies  and  modest  Increases  In 
capital  outlays.  If  Inflation  is  to  be  blunted 
as  the  economy  continues  to  grow,  fiscal  ex- 
pansion should  then  qulcidy  move  to  neu- 
trality. Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  direc- 
tion that  flscal  policy  is  heading  during  the 
next  few  years.  There  Is  one  aspect  of  infla- 
tion frcm  which  we  should  learn  at  least 
one  lesson  from  the  past — namely,  that  once 
an  economic  expansion  moves  beyond  Its  In- 
fancy both  wage  and  price  pressure  persist. 
By  next  year,  this  current  business  recovery 
will  be  well  out  of  its  Infancy.  This  may  well 
pre;ent  an  unusual  problem  because  the  in- 
flation rate  has  remained  dlsquietlngly 
high,  even  In  the  Infancy  of  the  business  re- 
covery. Furthermore,  a  much  desired  accel- 
eratlcn  In  Investments  in  business  capital 
can  exert  substantial  upward  pressure  on 
wages  and  prices  because  such  Investments 
vie  for  resources  that  become  scarce  In  the 
mature  phases  of  expansion. 

As  I  follow  the  debate  concerning  the  new 
econcmlc  policy  proposals,  I  find  that  such 
IsUiels  as  "econcmlc  liberal"  or  "economic 
conservative"  have  lost  all  their  meaning. 
Many  of  my  economist  friends,  who  were.  I 
thought,  conservative  tell  me  that  the  econ- 
omy Is  brittle.  This  was  once  the  buzzword 
of  my  friends  with  liberal  Identities.  They 
are  now  fearful  of  too  large  a  fiscal  stimu- 
lus. On  the  other  hand,  my  conservative 
friends,  who  always  advocated  a  balanced 
budget,  now  say  a  budget  deficit  to  finance 
tax  cuts  Is  part  of  the  essential  transition 
for  rebalancing  the  role  of  our  Government. 
When  many  of  my  liberal  friends  were  In 
power,  the  Federal  Reserve  was  implicitly 
saddled  with  the  burden  of  limiting  excesses 
In  the  economy.  Now,  my  conservative 
friends  have  made  this  an  explicit  assign- 
ment, while  continuing  with  an  expansion- 
ary fiscal  policy. 

THE   UNUSUAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  FINANCIAL 
SETTINC 

Heavy  re'lance  upon  monetary  policy  to 
arrest  a  wage  and  price  eplral  and  to  tempo- 
rarily halt  other  e.tcessei  Is  not  new.  What 
today  Is  different  from  the  past  Is  the  pre- 
carious state  of  our  credit  markets  even 
before  the  current  economic  recovery  moves 
out  of  Its  Infancy.  Let  me  Illustrate  how  pre- 
carious the  financial  footings  of  the  private 
sector  are  at  this  early  stage  of  the  business 
recovery. 

In  the  household  sector,  the  financial 
progress  is  dscelvlng.  While  mortgage  and 
Installment  debt  payment  relative  to  per- 
sonal Income  was  reduced  significantly,  this 
ratio  still  stood  at  21  percent  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1980 — higher  than  at  any  time 
prior  to  1977. 

In  the  business  sector,  hardly  any  im- 
provement Is  visible  in  corporate  balance 
sheets  or  in  the  quality  of  corporate  earnings. 
Typically,  business  corporations  fund  short- 
term  liabilities  by  financing  long,  both  at 
the  tall  end  of  racesslon  and  In  the  first  year 
or  so  of  business  recovery.  In  the  past  20  to 
30  years,  each  of  these  temporary  measures 
has  done  little  more  than  Interrupt,  brlefiy, 
an  otherwise  constant  deterioration  In  the 
structure  of  corporate  balance  sheets.  A  cor- 
porate funding  effort  was  only  briefly  under- 
taken last  year  from  about  May  through 
July,  when  an  unrivaled  volume  of  new  cor- 
porate bonds  reached  the  market.  There- 
after, because  Interest  rates  rose  sharply  and 
were  very  volatile,  business  coporatlons 
adopted  an  atvplca'  financing  strategy  for 
this  phase  of  the  business  cycle,  by  resorting 
primarily  to  short-term  credit  iacllltles. 

As  a  consequence,  business  corporations 
are  moving  through  the  first  year  of  the 
current  business  expansion  having  done 
little.  If  anything,  to  redress  their  drastically 
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weakened  financial  positions.  The  ratio  of 
liquid  assets  to  short-term  liabilities  for  all 
nonflnancal  business  corporations  was  only 
marginally  above  1979s  record  low  of  0.65 
by  year-end  1980.  The  ratio  of  corporate 
long-term  debt  to  short-term  debt  continued 
to  decline,  reaching  a  record  low  of  2.6  to  1. 
The  Interest  expense  of  corporations  In  1980 
equalled  a  record  high  45  percent  of  net 
profits  before  taxes,  as  compared  with  only 
14  percent  for  the  19608.  All  these  facts  take 
on  added  meaning  If  we  consider  that,  as  an 
economic  recovery  matures,  the  financial  po- 
sition of  corporations  becomes  more  strained. 

FINANCIAL  IMPLICATIONS 

With  this  backdrop  In  mind,  what  can  be 
said  about  financial  prospects  for  the  U.S. 
during  the  next  year  or  so.  given  the  heavy 
Influences  on  flscal  expansion  and  monetary 
restraint?  As  noted  earlier,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment win  continue  to  be  a  large  demander 
of  credit.  According  to  the  Administration's 
own  estimates,  the  U.S.  Treasury's  net  new 
cash  needs  will  total  an  estimated  $62  bil- 
lion in  flscal  1982  (consisting  of  the  imlfied 
judget  deficit  and  the  borrowings  of  the 
budget  agencies,  which  obtain  funds  directly 
from  the  Treasury) .  These  demands  crowd 
out  many  business  and  household  borrow- 
ers. Hardly  a  week  goes  by  in  which  the 
Treasury  is  not  a  net  borrower  short  term. 
Every  month,  there  Is  a  short-dated  coupon 
Issue.  Two  out  of  every  three  months,  a 
mammoth  long  bond  Issue  Is  sold. 

As  corporate  borrowing  continues  to  In- 
crease, corporate  liquidity  will  erode  fur- 
ther. Short-term  liabilities  will  mount.  The 
availability  of  long-term  funds  will  shrink 
due  to  the  preferences  of  investors  for 
short-term  high-yielding  Investments,  and 
the  preempting  of  long-term  funds  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  availability  of  funds  for  housing  will 
continue  to  be  constrained.  The  savings  de- 
posit Institutions  specializing  in  housing  will 
try  to  escape  from  their  specialized  func- 
tions, and,  during  this  transition  most  of 
them  will  behave  more  like  convalescents 
than  vibrant  Institutions. 

In  the  credit  markets,  shorter  maturity 
financing  through  commercial  paper  and 
shorter-dated  bonds  will  accelerate.  This 
win  penalize  not  only  business  corporations 
but  also  state  and  local  Governments, 
which.  In  particular,  have  pressing  require- 
ments to  finance  long  term  due  to  the  nature 
of  their  underlying  projects. 

In  the  direct  lending  market,  the  Impor- 
tance of  commercial  banks  will  Increase,  but 
the  increasing  demands  on  them  will  strain 
their  rather  slim  capital  structure. 

When  the  burden  of  restraining  a  head- 
strong economy  falls  heavily  on  monetary 
policy,  then  higher  Interest  rates  are  bound 
to  result.  Under  the  monetarist  approach.  It 
Is  difficult  to  say  how  high  Interest  rates 
will  go  but  It  Is  safe  to  say  they  will  go  very 
much  higher  than  the  levels  prevailing  cur- 
rently In  all  maturity  sectors.  The  reasons 
are  found  in  several  features  contained  In 
monetarism.  For  example,  a  central  element 
of  monetarism  Is  to  raise,  or  lower  Interest 
rates  to  whatever  level  Is  required  to  main- 
tain the  growth  of  the  money  supply  within 
a  predetermined  targeted  range.  This,  by 
itself,  suggests  the  continuation  of  both  In- 
terest rate  volatility  and  volatility  In  the 
yield  curve  with  the  likelihood,  however, 
that  a  negative  yield  curve  will  tend  to 
dominate  the  financial  markets  for  the  next 
year.  A  negative  yield  curve  will  direct  more 
funds  away  from  long  markets  and  will, 
therefore,  further  destabilize  our  debt  struc- 
ture. 

Let  me  also  call  your  attention  to  two 
other  aspects  of  maior  importance  concern- 
ing monetary  policy  that  will  continue  to 
come  Into  play  in  the  period  ahead.  They  In- 
volve the  perception  of  risk  and  the  role  of 
financial  institutions  in  thwarting  the  Inten- 


tions of  the  new  monetarism  to  stabilize  the 
economy. 

The  abandonment  of  interest  rate  man- 
agement a  year  and  a  half  ago  carried  with 
it  the  underlying  argument  that  greater  In- 
terest rate  volatility  would  heighten  the 
perception  of  risk  In  financial  decision- 
making that  was  previously  lacking.  Despite 
the  experience  of  sharp  swings  In  Interest 
rates  and  the  persistence  of  an  inverted  yield 
curve,  credit  seems  to  be  readily  available 
at  some  price.  Consequently,  a  perceived 
Interest  rate  risk  is  still  lacking  under  mone- 
tarism In  our  new  evolving  credit  system.  The 
interest  rate  risk  is  being  taken  out  of  both 
investing  and  lending  decisions  through  the 
creation  of  new  floating  rate  Instruments  and 
the  sharp  Increase  in  short-term  financing. 
As  a  result,  adaptive  Institutions  push  hard 
to  create  more  debt;  the  supply  of  credit  is 
controlled  by  interest  rate  spreads  rather 
than  by  Interest  rate  levels.  This,  In  turn, 
fosters  the  perception  that  there  Is  little  risk 
of  credit  denial  under  any  set  of  monetary 
policy  rules.  Indeed,  this  perception  may  be 
reinforced  by  monetarism.  The  mechanics 
of  monetarism  imply  that  Interest  rates  will 
be  allowed  to  act  as  self-correcting  force  in 
restoring  the  rise  of  money  growth  to  Its 
targeted  path.  This  has  been  clearly  evident 
in  the  past  nine  months,  when  a  sharp  surge 
In  money  supply  was  accompanied  by  rising 
Interest  rates,  and  a  slowing  In  recent  months 
was  followed  by  a  fall  in  rates. 

Thus,  It  appears,  the  Inherent  promise  of 
monetarism  Is  made,  that  once  a  rapid  rise 
In  money  growth  is  halted.  Interest  rates 
will  be  allowed  to  sink  rapidly.  This  creates 
the  ongoing  expectation  that  the  market 
will  not  be  disciplined  by  credit  denial  or 
lastingly  high  Interest  rates.  Risks  will  be 
perceived  as  high  only  when  Interest  rates 
rise  to  unexpected  heights  In  a  brief  period, 
or  when  non-monetartst  tactics  are  em- 
ployed to  limit  the  ability  of  financial  insti- 
tutions to  expand  liabilities. 

In  other  words.  I  would  expect  financial 
Institutions  to  continue  to  push  hard  to 
create  new  debt  as  Interest  rates  rise,  and 
that  we  In  the  securities  Industry  will  use  all 
our  Ingenuity  to  develop  many  new  credit 
Instruments  to  drive  the  credit  creation 
mechanism  forward.  As  a  result,  the  gap  be- 
tween classically  defined  money  and  debt 
and  nominal  GNP  will  widen  until  an  excru- 
ciating high  Interest  rate  level  crunches  the 
operating  decisions  of  some  In  the  real  world. 

SOVn;    PREKEQUISITES 

In  forging  an  effective  national  seablllza- 
tlon  policy,  we  should  recognize  that  the 
American  economy  Is  as  yet  far  from  brittle, 
but  rather  Is  resilient  and  that  the  most 
urgent  need  is  to  strike  hard  against  Infla- 
tion. In  this  effort,  we  face  formidable  ob- 
stacles. Inflation  Is  deeply  embedded  in  our 
expectations  and  patterns  of  behavior,  and 
knocking  down  the  infiatlon  rate  as  we  move 
to  a  higher  utilization  of  real  resources 
would  be  an  exceptional  feat.  Massive  tax 
cuts,  large  leaps  In  defense  sp>endlng.  and  a 
slowdown  in  other  Government  outlays  will 
not,  in  my  opinion,  be  enough.  These  meas- 
ures win  place  an  extraordinary  strain  on 
monetary  policy,  leading  to  further  distor- 
tions in  financial  mEU'kets,  much  higher  In- 
terst  rates,  and  additional  fragility  of  our 
financial  system. 

No  one  can  design  a  full  set  of  policy  pre- 
scriptions that  will  alleviate  our  problems 
easily.  I  applaud  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals to  strengthen  our  national  defense, 
to  deregulate  a  variety  of  business  activities, 
and  to  find  new  ways  to  Improve  productiv- 
ity. At  best.  I  can  only  suggest  a  few  prior- 
ities as  I  see  them  from  my  vantage  point  In 
the  business  and  financial  community. 

To  fight  Inflation  head  on,  the  need  Is  for 
the  Government  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  1982.  This  would  chop  Infia- 
tlonary  expectations  and.   of  equal   Impor- 


tance, would  reduce  the  role  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  powerful  demander  of  credit, 
thereby  freeing  savings  to  finance  the  pri- 
vate sector.  An  across-the-board  tax  cut  Is 
Inappropriate.  A  balanced  budget  achieved 
through  selective  tax  cuts  and  tough  con- 
trols on  expenditures  would  reduce  the 
chances  of  a  credit  clash.  What  we  are  faced 
with  now  is  the  need  for  Investment  incen- 
tives more  broadly-based  than  accelerated 
depreciation.  The  capital  gains  tax  and 
double  taxation  of  dividends  should  be 
eliminated.  This  would  enhance  the  capac- 
ity for  new  equity  financing  and  reduce  the 
reliance  on  debt.  The  need  is  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  competitive  wage  and 
price  practices  and  not  leave  adjustments  In 
some  sectors  to  the  vagaries  of  markets 
where  competition  Is  Imperfect.  The  need  Is 
also  to  recognize  that  mechanical  monetar- 
ism should  not  be  the  main  bulwark  against 
Inflation.  Financial  intermediaries  should 
experience  the  penalties  of  monetary  re- 
straint and  not  Just  pass  them  along  to 
others.  Otherwise,  the  real  world  will  become 
the  hostage  of  financial  institutions. 

I  believe  we  have  an  opportunity  to  steer 
the  economy  back  to  stability.  This  opportu- 
nity lies  m  our  wUllngess  to  do  the  most 
difficult  thing  first — such  as  balancing  the 
budget  next  year  and  enforcing  vigorous 
price  competition  In  economic  markets.  Such 
initiatives  would  strike  the  hardest  blow 
against  Inflation  and  in  favor  of  the  credi- 
bility of  Oovernment  to  m&nage  effectively. 

Catch  22  in  the  American  Economy  and 
Cbedit  Markets 

(By  Henry  Kaufman) 

There  Is  an  increasing  uneasiness  about 
our  business  and  financial  prospects,  not  Just 
on  Wall  Street  but  throughout  the  nation. 
Conditions  In  our  economy  and  financial 
markets  are  far  from  Ideal  at  this  stage  of 
the  current  business  recovery,  which  Is  only 
one  year  old  and  Is  already  showing  signs  of 
faltering.  In  no  way  has  the  present  expan- 
sion had  the  consistency  and  vitality  of  past 
comparable  periods.  Financial  markets  have 
been  under  tremendous  pressure.  These  mar- 
ket manifestations  historically  occur  at  the 
end  of  an  economic  boom  rather  than  at  the 
start  of  a  recovery. 

Extricating  ourselves  from  this  unusual 
setting  of  a  premature  weakening  In  the 
business  cycle  and  taut  financial  markets 
win  be  arduous.  We  are  encumbered  by  years 
of  misbehavior  as  a  nation  and  as  individual 
participants  In  the  social,  business  and  fi- 
nancial process.  In  addition,  despite  the  Ad- 
ministration's best  Intentions  to  do  the  right 
thing.  Its  progrem  Is  creating  confilcts  In  the 
economy  and  the  markets.  The  root  of  this 
problem  Is  the  butting  of  heads  between  a 
stimulative  fiscal  policy  and  a  Fed  policy  of 
monetarism.  This  combination  is  continuing 
to  foster  the  "sputter  and  spurt  economy" 
we  have  come  to  know  so  well.  The  under- 
lying risk  In  this  policy  conflict  Is  that  our 
credit  system  will  weaken  further  and,  in 
turn,  our  pconomy  will  experience  a  greater 
deterioration. 

We  are  now  caught  up  In  a  world  of  Catch 
22  situations,  a  sort  of  paradox  wherein  one 
set  of  events  is  contradicted  by  another  set 
of  events  through  the  very  nature  of  the 
situation.  Escapes.  If  any.  are  few  and  hold 
real  problems.  The  chances  of  going  wrong 
In  anything  we  do  are  many.  In  today's  pre- 
dicament, as  In  all  Catch  22  traps,  the  best- 
intended  decisions  may  produce  wrong  re- 
sults, measures  of  relief  for  some  may  pro- 
duce unanticipated  pain  for  others.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  must  regard  it  as 
an  achievement  if  our  economy  continues  to 
sputter  and  spurt  To  expect  more,  would  be 
downright  unrealistic. 

There  is  no  parallel  In  the  postwar  period 
for  the  current  business  expansion,  which  be- 
gan only  four  quarters  ago  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of   1980.  These  four  quarters  have  in- 
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eluded  t^io  oon«eoutlva  quwter»  of  growth,  » 
■ubaequeiit  qu&rter  of  contrtwitlon.  and  an- 
other th».t  waa  either  down  a  little  or  at 
beet  flat  In  contrast.  In  each  of  the  business 
recoveries  In  the  post  World  War  II  period, 
eoonomlq  growth  waa  generated  In  every 
quarter  bf  the  first  year.  These  first-year 
econotnlcj  recoveries  produced  real  gains  of 
about  7  Percent  on  average  compared  with 
only  an  itlnukted  3  percent-a '/i  percent  for 
the  past  13  months.  The  moat  glaring  week- 
nesses  inf  the  current  cyclical  upswing  have 
been  in  flhe  housing  and  auto  sectors.  Typi- 
cally. th4s«  are  very  strong  In  the  Initial 
phases  o^  a  business  recovery,  together  with 


cyclical  support  from  consumption.  Federal 
cpendlngjand,  to  a  lesser  extent  than  In  the 
past,  from  renewed  capital  outlays  by  busl- 
neai.         { 

The  roots  of  the  present-day  sputter  and 
spurt  economy  go  back  before  1981 — perhaps 
■•  early  at  1978.  when  many  lenders  and  bor- 
rowers wire  misled  by  the  resiliency  In  the 
economy  when  Interest  rates,  rising  to  new 
highs,  failed  to  precipitate  a  recession.  The 
experlenci  In  the  first  half  of  1980  should 
also  be  viewed  as  part  of  this  sputter  and 
spurt.  Tae  so-called  business  recession  In 
1980.  brief  but  dramatic  to  be  sure,  was  in- 
duced by|  the  Imposition  of  credit  controls 
and  endea  with  their  removal,  only  to  b« 
followed  fcy  more  sputter  and  spurt. 

The  Rekgan  Administration,  upon  assum- 
ing ofllce  rarly  this  year,  was  faced  with  this 
tricky  economic  pattern.  It  was  confronted 
with  manr  structural  changes  and  embedded 
problems.!  long  in  the  making,  that  needed 
solutions  [For  the  moment.  It  Is  sufficient  to 
say  that  In  the  past  few  decades,  our  con- 
sumption and  life  style  have  overwhelmed 
our  Industrial  and  Innovative  zeal.  Our  living 
atandardsl  have  been  threatened  by  runaway 
oil  prices  hnd  Inflation.  The  role  of  the  dollar 
as  the  ke:  reserve  currency  and  our  position 
as  the  e!  rectlve  leader  of  the  Free  World 
have  beer  undermined  by  the  loss  of  our  In- 
ternatloni  J  competitive  strength  and  by  the 
relative  weakening  of  our  military  power. 

FISCAL     P0[.ICT:      INTINTIONS     VIRSUS     RESXn.TS 

The  new  Administration  has  endeavored 
to  resolve  these  problems  by  a  combination 
of  tax  reductions,  reduced  civilian  govern- 
mental ex  sendltures.  increased  military  out- 
lays, dere  ;uIatlon  of  business  activity  and 
monetary  discipline  which  depends  on  the 
monetarist  approach.  Unfortunately,  the 
Administration  launched  Its  fiscal  program 
without  factoring  In  the  potential  for  con- 
flict betwien  a  stimulative  fiscal  policy  and 
a  Federal  Reserve  policy  of  monetarism. 

As  mati  ers  now  stand.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  avoid  I  very  large  budget  deficit  In  fiscal 
1963.  thai  Is.  the  fiscal  year  which  began 
this  Octolier  1,  At  the  outset,  the  budgetary 
choices  nay  have  been  difficult,  but  they 
were  cleai  -cut  given  our  obvious  problems 
of  curblnj  inflation  and  with  achieving  sus- 
tainable r  ^aI  growth.  If  most  of  the  step-up 
In  defens(  spending  Is  essential  for  national 
security  r -asons  (which  I  agree  with),  then 
the  tax  c  jt  should  have  been  viewed  as  a 
discretion  iry  decision  and  would  have  been 
prudent  o  ily  If  the  resultant  budget  were  in 
reasonabh   balance. 

The  actual  Interaction  of  these  programs 
la  likely  t  >  result  In  a  very  large  U.S.  Treas- 
ury finan(  ing  deficit  of  $80-85  billion  In  fis- 
cal 1982.  The  magnitude  and  scope  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  cash  needs  alone  are  awesome 
for  a  sputi  er  and  spurt  economy.  There  Is  not 
even  the  >romlsed  relief  of  a  profile  of  de- 
clining b  jdgetary  requirements,  since  my 
fiscal  198;  estimates  compare  roughly  with 
•81  billion  In  fiscal  1980.  For  the  next  six 
months  alone,  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  borrow 
about  teo-es  billion  net — a  record  takedown 
for  this  p«  rlod. 

These  liuge  cash  needs  will  require  the 
Treasury  to  enlarge  offerings  In  nearly  all 
maturity  sectors.  For  example,   the  weekly 


bill  offerings  will  rlae  to  $10  billion  In  the 
current  year  compared  with  19  billion  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1981  and  •6  7  billion  five  years 
ago.  The  monthly  two-year  note,  which  aver- 
aged •4.1  billion  Just  two  years  ago.  will  In- 
crease to  an  estimated  •6.36  billion  next  year. 

Because  of  the  current  policy  of  reducing 
taxes  over  the  next  two  and  a  half  years, 
flexibility  In  fiscal  policy  has  been  clipped. 
Eliminating  part  of  the  tax  cut  In  the  later 
years  would  do  little  to  relieve  the  Immediate 
deficit,  and  further  cutting  of  budgetary  ex- 
penditures poses  difficult  trade-offs.  Of  the 
estimated  Increase  of  •eo  billion  In  Fed- 
eral expenditures  In  fiscal  1982,  roughly  •SO 
billion  Is  for  defense,  •lO  billion  is  for  debt 
servicing,  and  •SO  billion  Is  for  everything 
else  combined.  Less  spending  for  defense  may 
help  alleviate  current  problems  for  the 
domestic  economy,  but  only  at  the  possible 
cost  of  dlfflcult-to-ascertaln  political  and 
economic  risks  later  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  reduced  civilian  ex- 
penditures are  to  be  emphasized,  then  they 
will  have  to  be  much  larger  than  officially 
requested  In  order  that  the  present  difficul- 
ties In  the  credit  markets  be  ameliorated. 
Even  here,  however,  a  Catch  22  situation 
could  arise.  A  monetarist  credit  policy  might 
not  be  able  to  react  quickly  enough,  fol- 
lowing the  Introduction  of  a  tough  fiscal 
stance,  to  avoid  an  economic  contraction.  In 
addition,  large  cutbacks  In  Federal  spending 
M.iv  111  some  extent.  Increase  the  budg- 
etary needs  of  state  and  local  governments, 
thus  transferring  the  cash  needs  from  a 
strong  borrower  to  weaker  ones. 

Conceptually.  It  Is.  of  course,  true  that 
budget  deficits  need  not  be  Infiatlonary  as 
long  as  the  central  bank  does  not  monetize 
the  debt  through  the  creation  of  an  exces- 
sive volume  of  new  reserves  or  as  long  as  the 
country  Is  In  a  real  recession  when  non-Fed- 
eral credit  demands  are  weak.  However.  It 
would  be  folly  to  asume  that  state  and  local 
governments,  corporations  and  consumers 
will  readily  forego  some  of  their  credits 
demands  simply  because  the  U.S.  Treasury 
has  large  cash  needs.  These  sectors  will  fight 
for  the  limited  funds  available  by  bidding  up 
the  price  of  money  as,  in  fact,  they  have  been 
doing  for  some  time.  The  onset  of  a  reces- 
sion would  eventually  reduce  these  private 
sector  demands.  But  an  economy  which  con- 
tinues to  sputter  and  spurt  will  maintain 
the  high  volume  of  private  sector  credit 
demands. 

THE     CREDIT    OPTIONS 

Our  current  problems  are  Intensified  by 
the  continued  decline  of  liquidity  In  our 
credit  system,  which  neither  the  policies  of 
fiscal  stimulus  nor  monetarism  Is  about  to 
reverse.  Indeed,  a  noose  Is  now  tightening 
around  the  credit  markets,  painful  In  some 
sectors,  but  not  yet  too  uncomfortable  In 
others. 

Housing:  Housing  and  housing  financing 
Institutions  are  among  the  sectors  bound  up 
most  tightly.  Housing  activity,  again  at  a 
new  low.  Is  once  more  a  victim  of  high  In- 
terest rates.  Earlier,  many  had  claimed  that 
housing  would  be  on  a  more  equal  footing 
with  other  credit  demanders  because  of  the 
Invention  of  variable  interest  rate  mortgages, 
the  transformation  of  the  mortgage  from 
a  local  to  a  national  securities  obligation, 
and  an  array  of  governmental  support  pro- 
grams. Quite  understandably,  these  changes 
have  not  sustained  housing  because  the  other 
two  key  demanders — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  business — will  always  win.  The  rea- 
sons are  clear-cut.  The  cash  needs  of  the  U.S. 
Government  are  never  restrained  by  Interest 
rates. 

Business  corporations  also  have  access  to 
a  wide  range  of  financing  alternatives,  often 
financing  long-term  projects  through  short- 
term  borrowings.  In  addition,  they  at  least 
try  to  pass  along  Interest  payments  to  their 
price    structure.    Unless    housing    recovers 


soon — something  which  I  believe  la  unlike- 
ly— the  structure  of  the  housing  market  will 
undergo  further  change.  There  will  be  some 
shift  toward  renting,  thus  firming  this  mar- 
ket. New  home  construction  will  continue  to 
be  caught  up  In  the  cross  fire  of  high  Intereat 
rates  and  high  building  coats. 

The  convalescence  for  housing  financing 
Institutions,  however.  Is  far  from  complete. 
Their  revltallzatlon  hinges  largely  on  a  very 
substantial  fall  in  interest  rates  and  a  pro- 
longed period  of  a  sharply  sloped  positive 
yield  curve.  A  sputter  and  spurt  economy  will 
not  facilitate  the  creation  of  such  an  inter- 
est rate  structure:  a  prolonged  recession,  of 
course,  would.  In  the  meantime,  a  number 
of  new  measures  have  been  Introduced  to 
alleviate  the  pressure  on  these  Institutions. 

One  Is  an  extended  borrowing  facility  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  discount  window.  These 
borrowings  have  risen  to  around  ^400  million, 
but  the  restrictions  accompanying  them  do 
not  re-establish  these  institutions  as  vibrant 
organizations.  Rather,  they  help  them  to  go 
on  convalescing. 

Another  pleasure— the  All  Savers  certifi- 
cate— win  probably  be  of  some  marginal  help 
to  the  savings  deposit  Institutions  but  here, 
too.  some  Catch  22  aspects  are  evident.  Com- 
mercial banks  as  well  as  savings  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  are  authorized 
to  Issue  these  certificates.  As  a  result,  the 
most  deposit-starved  Institutions  are  not  the 
only  Issuers.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  doing 
business  will  Increase  for  the  deposit  In- 
stitutions to  the  extent  to  which  passbook 
savers  transfer  Into  All  Savers.  The  advent 
of  the  All  Savers  Is  also  unlikely  to  Increase 
the  overall  new  flow  of  savings  In  the  United 
States. 

Consequently,  the  channeling  of  savings 
flows  away  from  money  market  mutual  funds 
and  Into  deposit  Institutions  will  have  ad- 
verse market  repercussions.  Money  market 
mutual  funds  finance  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
business  corporations  and  commercial  banks 
through  their  purchases  of  Treasury  bills, 
commercial  paper,  bankers'  acceptances  and 
negotiable  CDs.  These  borrowers  are  powerful 
bidders  for  funds  and  their  financing  deci- 
sions are  relatively  Insensitive  to  Interest  rate 
levels. 

The  third  measure  that  has  been  designed 
to  benefit  housing  financing  Institutions — 
namely,  the  regulation  allowing  these  insti- 
tutions to  write  off  the  loss  on  securities  In- 
vestments over  the  life  of  the  Investment — 
also  has  broad  market  Implications.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  sale  from  portfolio  of  discount 
U.S.  Government,  municipal  and  corporate 
and  mortgages  Improves  the  liquidity  of  the 
thrift  Institutions.  On  the  other,  the  markets 
for  these  obligations  win  come  under  greater 
pressure  because  of  these  sales,  particularly 
at  a  time  when  both  corporate  and  municipal 
secondary  markets  are  losing  their  resiliency. 

All  three  measures  are  Interesting  depar- 
tures from  recent  trends  toward  deregulation 
and  from  letting  the  market-determined  price 
of  money  allocate  credit.  Indeed,  these  are 
new  forms  of  credit  allocation  schemes.  They 
raise  the  question  of  how  other  sectors  would 
be  accommodated  If  they  become  Incapaci- 
tated In  the  credit  markets. 

Municipals:  The  municipal  bond  market  Is 
also  hanging  on  tenterhooks  and  Its  vitality 
will  continue  to  be  sapped  by  a  sputter  and 
spurt  economy  that  Is  being  manipulated  by 
fiscal  stimulus  and  monetarism.  Because  I 
have  written  in  detail  about  this  market 
recently,'  let  me  merely  summarize  the  di- 
lemma. The  market  in  tax-exempt  securities 
has  been  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  the 
recent  tax  cuts,  by  the  Issuance  of  the  All 
Savers  certificates  and  by  the  slowing  of  Fed- 
eral grants  and  aids  which  may  swell  state 
and  local  budgetary  requirements. 

State  and  local  governments  are  finding  It 


'  "The   Crowding   of   the   Municipal   Bond 
Market,"  Salomon  Brothers  Inc.  August  1981. 
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difficult  to  ftdM>t  their  financing  to  the  new 
w"?d  of  spre!^  banklng-an  instltutlona 
Technique  that  attempts  to  establish  rates  of 
return  on  assets  at  a  fixed  differential  aga  nst 
the  floating  cost  of  liabilities.  1^« '""^'f  P»' 
market  is  further  handicapped  by  only  a 
small  volume  of  purchases  by  co^nrnjirclal 
banks,  in  the  old  days,  banks  were  the  largest 
institutional  Investor.  ,„„„-, 

Preaaed  by  atrong  loan  demand,  conuner- 
clal  banks  are  taking  down  only  about  16  per- 
«,nt  of  state  and  municipal  net  new  Issuance 
mis  year.  In  the  19608  and  1970s,  there  were 
several  years  when  these  banks  bought  any- 
where from  60  percent  to  100  Pe^^nt  °f  'he 
net  new  supply.  Moreover,  the  high  level  or 
short-tirm  mterest  i^tes  In  the  taxable  flxed- 
income  sector  Is  drawing  the  '^'I'^Bt  1^!° 
money  market  funds  that  otherwise  would 
have  moved  at  least  partly  Into  tax-exempto^ 

Another  handicap  that  ™"»'^  P*}" '?*=? '^'^  * 
lack  of  support  from  the  kind  of  futures 
llllrket  which  has  been  very  helpful  in  the 
distribution  of  U.S.  Governments  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  to  corporates  and  mortgagea. 

Business  Corporations:  The  Catch  22  in 
business  finance  U  gradually  surfacing.  Cor- 
porate dependence  on  short-term  financing 
^tlnues  to  rise  at  an  alarming  Pace  fi- 
nancing alternatives  In  the  bond  market  have 
been  drastically  reduced.  Many  corporate 
managements.  In  their  financing  strategies, 
have  decided  to  tough  it  out  In  the  short- 
term  borrowing  sector  for  the  duration, 
which  means  until  there  is  a  large  decline 
in  long-term  Interest  rates,  of  the  order  oi 
200-300  points  In  corporate  bond  yields. 

The  persistence  of  short-term  corporate 
financing,  at  a  time  when  liquidity  and  cap- 
italization ratios  were  already  historically 
low.  has  been  unprecedented.  The  ratio  of 
net  new  bond  and  stock  issues  to  total  cor- 
porate external  financing  will  be  an  esti- 
mated 27  percent  this  year.  It  was  44  percent 
in  1980.  The  last  time  corporations  made 
a  meaningful  effort  to  fund  liabilities  back 
In  1975  and  1976,  this  ratio  was  94  percent 
and  53  percent,  respectively.  Because  corpo- 
rations failed  to  fund  short-term  debt  to 
any  significant  extent,  the  ratio  of  long-term 
to  short-term  market  debt  hit  a  record  low 
of  2  4  to  1  at  midyear  and  the  ratio  of  liquid 
assets  to  short  market  debt  fell  to  an  unprec- 
edented low  of  0.80  to  1. 

The  challenges  facing  corporate  financial 
officers  are  not  only  awesome  but  treacherous. 
Financing  long  today  at  17  percent  to  19 
percent  interest  costs,  depending  on  the  cred- 
it rating,  must  be  based  either  on  strong 
convictions  about  a  continued  high  level  of 
long-term  interest  rates  and/or  the  need  to 
preserve  financing  alternatives  by  a  business 
which  has  ongoing  financing  needs  and/or 
a  direct  arbltraglng  opportunity. 

The  decision  to  remain  short  should  reflect 
the  capacity  to  tap  short-term  funds  under 
all  market  conditions  or.  alternatively,  limit- 
ed borrowing  requirements,  and  the  ability 
to  maintain  a  good  credit  rating  despite  the 
growth  of  short-term  debt. 

Regardless  of  where  business  has  been  fi- 
nancing, the  high  level  of  interest  rates,  com- 
bined with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  variable 
Interest  rate  cost  structure,  is  taking  Its  toll 
on  corporate  profits.  The  spotty  recovery  in 
profits  during  the  past  year  Is  due  not  only 
to  the  equally  spotty  economic  recovery  but 
also  to  the  rising  volume  of  Interest  pay- 
ments— ^payments  which  are  increasingly  un- 
controllable In  cases  where  short-term  fi- 
nancing is  dominant. 

For  example,  the  interest  expense  of  non- 
financial  corporations  accounted  for  30  per- 
cent of  profits  before  taxes  during  the  first 
half  of  1981.  This  ratio  averaged  25  percent 
In  the  1970s  and  only  19  percent  In  the 
1960s.  In  the  past,  the  development  of  only 
spotty  strength  in  profits  has  been  one  of 
the  harbingers  of  a  flight  to  conservative 
business  financing  practices. 
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Another  precursor  has  been  the  tightening 
of  short-term  credit  availability.  The  first 
harbinger  is  here.  The  second  is  still  to  Show 
Itself.  I  would  strongly  suspect  that  the  boom 
In  commercial  paper  Issuance  is  unlikely  to 
be  a  sustaining  phenorrenon. 

The  Catch  22  for  business  finance  re- 
volves around  the  following.  Meaningful 
funding  of  liabilities  can  only  be  facilitated 
in  business  recessions  and  in  the  early  part 
of  a  business  recessions  and  In  the  early 
part  of  a  business  recovery.  This  has  not 
happened  in  the  past  few  years.  An  economy 
moving  ahead  vigorously — or  even  sputter- 
ing and  spurting — will  keep  corporate  ex- 
ternal financing  needs  high.  Against  such  a 
bsu;kdrop,  corporations  could  at  best  only 
curtail  the  deterioration  in  their  liability 
structure.  More  likely,  corporations  will  risk 
Increasing  their  depsndence  for  funds  on 
overloaded  volatile  sectors  of  the  credit  mar- 
ket— commercial  paper  and  bank  loans. 

Under  nearly  all  circumstances,  except  In 
a  deep  and  prolonged  recession,  the  pressing 
need  to  fund  corporate  liabilities  places  a 
high  floor  under  corporate  bond  yields.  A 
fall  of  Just  200-300  basis  points  in  long- 
term  Interest  rates  will  bring  out  a  long 
line  of  new  corporate  bond  Issuers.  To  avoid 
mishaps  over  the  near  term,  corporations 
may  attempt  to  gain  some  breathing  space 
for  a  few  years  by  resorting  to  the  Issuance 
of  notes  :n  the  two  to  four-year  maturity 
range. 

In  a  macro  sense,  the  deterioration  of 
liquidity  in  our  credit  structure  reveals 
broader  and  more  disturbing  implications. 
Loans  and  investments  are  generating  less 
cash  flow  than  was  true  aome  years  ago.  As 
a  result,  fictions  have  been  created  in  mar- 
ket terminology.  Investors  and  lenders  hold 
many  assets  that  are  classified  as  either 
liquid  or  short  term,  and  borrowers  denote 
these  claims  as  current  liabilities. 

But.  In  fact,  their  liquidity  under  our  more 
liberal  credit  practices  often  hinges  on  the 
availability  of  new  funds  and  the  function- 
ing of  a  secondary  market.  The  secondary 
market  is  highly  active  In  the  money  market 
but  has  shrunk  in  some  sectors  of  the  long 
market.  When  money  supply  growth  slows 
down,  as  is  expected  with  monetarism,  then 
the  self-generating  cash  capabilities  of  these 
Instruments  are  vital  if  they  are  to  be  fully 
liquid  assets. 

Banks:  Now,  at  first  blush,  it  would  seem 
that  the  commercial  banks  have  fared  well 
in  the  financial  turmoil  of  recent  years.  They 
haVe  moved  into  spread  banking,  generated 
higher  profits,  and  In  some  areas  have  even 
enlarged  their  market  share.  We  should 
recognize,  however,  the  changing  role  of 
commercial  banks  and  their  underlying 
liquidity  problems. 

Banks  hold  a  small  volume  of  liquid  assets 
for  this  stage  of  the  business  cycle.  Their 
net  Increase  in  holdings  of  U.S.  Governments 
and  municipals  will  total  an  estimated  »35 
biUlon  for  1980  and  1981  combined.  In  1975 
and  1976.  these  Investments  Increased  by 
•51  billion   {on  a  much  smaller  base). 

Concurrently,  bank  capital  continues  to 
be  a  shrinking  proportion  of  bank  assets. 
The  new  structure  of  otir  credit  system 
places  banks  more  akin  to  a  lender  of  last 
resort,  rather  than  as  Just  another  financ- 
ing source.  At  one  time,  the  open  securities 
market  were  an  Important  source  of  liquidity 
to  the  banks.  Corporations  issued  short-term 
securities  and  bonds  to  pay  off  bank  loans. 
Today,  commercial  paper  issuance  Is  boom- 
ing, to  be  sure:  bank  lending  is  strong,  but 
corporate  bond  Issuance  is  at  a  low  ebb: 
banks  are  financing  corporate  permanent 
working  capital  and  caplUl  outlays  with 
short-dated  liabilities.  They  are  also  the  con- 
tingent source  of  liquidity  for  the  commer- 
cial paper  market  with  back-up  lines  of 
credit. 
Indeed,  a  new  oS-balance  sheet  banking 


accommodation — the  credit  line — Is  flourish- 
ing. These  credit  lines  encoiirage  corpora- 
tions to  finance  short  becauae  they  are  aa- 
sured  of  aiccess  to  funds — regardless  of  mar- 
ket conditions.  As  of  the  end  of  July,  these 
unused  credit  lines  totaled  t340  billion  as 
compared  with  only  ^175  billion  in  1977. 

Bank  assets  In  the  same  period  have  grown 
from  •880  bUlion  to  •1.226  billion.  By  as- 
suring accesa  to  credit,  these  lines  are  a 
form  of  credit  allocation,  encouraging 
shorter -dated  financing  for  coiporationa.  and 
c<mpllcatlng  the  task  of  monetary  pt^cy 
which,  when  it  moves  to  restraint,  wants 
the  private  sector  to  adopt  prudent  practices 
and  to  perceive  uncertainty  ahead. 

MONET  AXIS  M 

Now.  let  me  ttim  to  monetarism  and  ex- 
plain why.  combined  with  fiscal  stimulus,  it 
is  contributing  to  sputter  and  spurt  eco- 
nomic activity  and  to  potential  credit  pKb- 
lems  that  may  have  adverse  economic  con- 
sequences. Prom  a  financial  perspective, 
these  distinguishing  features  of  monetarlatn 
are  worth  noting. 

Monetarism  means  a  steady  and  moderate 
Injection  of  money.  This  t^jproach  contrib- 
utes Importantly  to  wide  swings  in  Interest 
rates  and,  in  turn,  encourages  risk  aversion 
by  both  demanders  and  suppliers  of  funds. 
These  wide  swings  In  Interest  rates  occur  in 
both  short  and  long  maturities,  with  the 
greater  volatility  at  the  short  end  because 
monetarism  must  take  short  rates  to  what- 
ever level  Is  required  to  slow  the  growth  of 
money. 

As  a  result,  the  yield  curve,  which  Is 
heavily  influenced  over  short-term  intervals 
by  the  Federal  Reserve's  need  to  hit  Its 
monetary  target,  swings  widely.  Consequent- 
ly, the  markets  do  not  benefit  from  pro- 
longed periods  of  a  positively  sloped  yield 
ctu^e  as  was  evident  for  long  periods  in 
previous  business  expansions.  Under  mone- 
tarism, financial  markets  benefit  from  such 
a  curve  only  during  recessions. 

This  nondlscretlonary  procedure  does  not 
encourage  the  rellquefication  of  the  credit 
system  in  the  early  part  of  a  business  recov- 
ery. The  wide  fluctuations  In  interest  rates 
Induce  issuers  to  stay  short  and  encourage 
Investors  to  buy  bonds  only  when  they  can 
anticipate  a  sharp  rise  In  bond  prices.  In- 
stead of  becoming  long-term  buyers,  bond 
Investors  become  traders,  reinforcing  price 
volatility.  Additionally,  when  fiscal  stlmtilus 
is  combined  with  monetarism,  crowding  out 
Is  inevitable  as  long  as  the  economy  has 
momentum  to  sputter  and  spurt.  This  la 
clearly  attested  by  the  recent  events  in  the 
credit  market. 

The  other  phenomenon  to  which  monetar- 
ism and  fiscal  stimulus  have  contributed  are 
very  high  real  rates  of  return  In  the  fixed- 
Income  markets.  One  reason  is  that  mone- 
tarism encourages  financial  deregulation  and 
innovation,  both  of  which  Intensify  inter- 
est rate  combat.  Another  reason  is  that 
monetarism  never  holds  forth  the  threat  of 
permanently  high  interest  rates,  which 
would  quickly  force  participants  to  adjust 
their  economic  action. 

In&tead,  monetarism  promises  lower  In- 
terest rates  quickly  once  the  growth  of 
money  Is  under  control  and,  therefore,  in 
turn,  creates  the  expectation  that  the  real 
cost  of  funds  will  not  be  punishing.  More- 
over, by  borrowing  short  or  resorting  to  fioat- 
Ing  rate  financing,  demanders  of  credit  do 
not  bear  the  real  rate  of  return  risk  Inherent 
In  a  long  bond  issue,  particularly  If  they  can 
pass  Interest  costs  into  product  pricing  over 
the  short  term. 

The  decision  to  borrow  by  a  corporation 
will  be  negatively  Influenced  only  if  there  la 
a  conviction  by  Its  financial  managers  that 
both  short  and  long-term  Interest  rates  wlU 
stay  Indefinitely  above  the  Infiatlon  rate. 

Today,  we  have  high  nominal  and  real  In- 
terest rates.  No  one  can  really  claim  that 
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financial  markets,  such  a  posture 
somewhat  lower  short-term  In- 
for  the  very  near  term,  but  no 
simply     because     monetary 
al^ve    the    targeted    ranges   for   all 
Is  bound  to  reassert  Itself.  At  the 
commitments  of  funds  In  bonds 
to  be  made  in  the  strong  belief 
substantial   business   contraction   Is 
biicause  bond  market  strength  can- 
suftalned  by  fiscal  stimulation  and 
At  the  first  sign  of  another  eco- 
led     perhaps     by     vigorous 
growth,   bond  Investors  will  shed 
enthjiislasm  and  scramble  back  to  the 
corporate  Issuers  will  feel  a 
for  long-term  funds:  and  long- 
yields  will  surge  to  new  highs  on 
volume. 

Unfortu:  lately,  some  pain  will  continue  to 
on  the  economy  and  credit  mar- 
ave  backed  ourselves  Into  a  dlffl- 
r.    Looking    back,    the    preferred 
api^roach.   as   I   stated   last   April    lYi 
should  have  been  the  following: 
thl'ust  to  a  balanced  budget  In  fiscal 
I  eductions  limited  to  spurring  In- 
Incentlves:  and  a  monetary  policy 
I  iroader  credit  measures  and  regu- 
thft  will  foster  a  greater  perception 
financial  Intermediaries.  Such  an 
would    have    contributed    to    re- 
Infl  atlonary  expectations,  rellquefylng 
system   and   thus   providing   the 
meaningful  economic  growth.  Look- 
policies  of  fiscal  stimulus  and 
encourage  clashes  In   the  mar- 
Ing  In  economic  sputter  and  spurt 
rlinnlng  the  risk  of  more  dangerous 
I  ind  financial  consequences. 


(Prom   Business  Week.  Oct.  26.    1981] 

What  Rpnaid  Reagan  Can  Learn  From 

JiMMT  Carter 

3y  Michael  Blumenthal) 


blame  Ronald  Reagan  for  being 

a  little  puzzled  these  days.  Only 

ago  he  scored  stunning  victories 

the  budget.  Reaganomlcs  was 

start,  and  the  President  was 

as  another  Roosevelt,  resolutely 

country  to  the  high  ground  of 

without  Inflation. 


a  few  short  weeks  later,  little  Is 

to  plan.  Instead  of  basking 

glow  of  the  electorate's  grati- 


tude for  promises  delivered  and  a  Job  well 
done.  President  Reagan  finds  himself  with 
more  economic  problems  than  ever.  With  the 
Ink  on  his  tax  and  budget  bills  hardly  dry, 
he  Is  back  asking  for  more  spending  cuts 
from  an  Increasingly  fractious  Congress.  His 
trial  balloons  on  a  Social  Security  stretch- 
out, on  the  school  lunch  program,  or  on  the 
defense  budget  are  getting  nowhere,  and 
even  going  on  TV — always  a  strong  move  for 
him  In  the  past — does  not  seem  to  help.  The 
stock  and  bond  markets  bit  new  lows  be- 
fore they  finally  rallied,  while  Interest  rates 
stay  stubbornly  high.  The  budget  deficit  Is 
rising,  and  business  confidence  remains 
decidedly  mixed.  The  gross  national  product 
Is  stalled,  there  Is  talk  of  serious  recession, 
and  grumbling  can  be  heard  even  among  the 
President's  most  dedicated  supporters. 

Confronting  this  sudden  and  cruel  change 
In  the  economic  climate,  President  Reagan, 
In  fact.  Is  facing  the  first  real  and  possibly 
decisive  crisis  In  economic  decision -making 
of  his  young  Administration.  He  wU  hardly 
be  lacking  for  advice.  While  much  of  It  Is 
bound  to  be  contradictory,  one  suspects  that 
a  strong,  underlying  theme  of  the  counsel 
will  be  to  dig  In  and  "hang  tough."  to  stick 
to  his  supply-side  economic  programs,  and 
to  wait  until  Wall  Street  and  the  rest  of  the 
doubters  here  and  abroad  see  the  light  and 
fall  Into  line.  The  evidence  thus  far  suggests 
that  the  President  Is  determined  to  follow 
that  line. 

It  Is  a  mistake,  and  It  is  not  going  to  work. 
The  events  of  recent  weeks  show  that  sooner 
or  later — and  the  sooner  the  better — Presi- 
dent Reagan  will  have  to  think  of  something 
new  or  different  to  arrest  the  erosion  of  con- 
fidence In  his  programs.  The  question  Is: 
What? 

THE   CARTER    EXAMPLE 

It  may  be  a  novel  and  unattractive 
thought  for  him.  but  my  own  strong  advice 
to  the  President  Is  that  he  take  a  deep 
breath,  swallow  his  pride,  and  heed  how  the 
Carter  Administration  missed  opportunities 
under  similar  circumstances.  Palling  that, 
there  is  every  chance  that.  Irony  of  Ironies, 
he  will  founder  on  the  same  economic  shoals 
that  contributed  to  his  predecessor's  un- 
doing and  prove  once  again  that  history  does 
tend  to  repeat  Itself. 

A  good  place  for  President  Reagan  to  look 
for  the  answers  might  be  to  contemplate 
seriously  the  three  basic,  often  unpalatable, 
rules  of  macroeconomlc  management  that  I 
tried — with  limited  success — to  urge  on  Pres- 
ident Carter. 

First.  In  economics  things  are  rarely  what 
they  seem. 

Second,  bewure  of  sK~npIe  solutions  to  com- 
plex problems  such  as  inflation  and  economic 
growth,  however  politically  attractive  they 
sound. 

Third,  and  above  all.  there  really  Is  no  free 
lunch — not  for  the  voters,  and  unfortunately 
not  for  politicians  or  even  for  dedicated  and 
deserving  Presidents. 

These  are  hard  lessons  for  any  President 
to  learn,  and  my  own  former  boss.  Jimmy 
Carter,  never  quite  managed  to  do  It.  He 
often  seemed  to  accept  the  rules  "In  prin- 
ciple." But  somehow  he  never  quite  acted  on 
them  consistently  and  pragmatically,  how- 
ever sincerely  he  might  have  been  deter- 
mined to  do  so. 

The  results,  of  course.  Is  history.  President 
Carter,  at  least,  can  now  contemplate  with 
leisure  and  a  measure  of  philosophical  de- 
tachment the  pitfalls  of  economic  decision- 
making that  played  him  so  many  dirty  tricks. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  a  much  tougher  Job. 
It  Is  difficult  to  make  the  right  moves,  with 
the  day-to-day  pressures  of  the  office  on  him, 
the  memory  still  fresh  of  big  successes  only 
a  few  weeks  old,  but  with  even  the  most  re- 
cent economic  predictions  suddenly  and  frtis- 
tratlngly  suspect.  Yet  It  Is  urgent  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  review  his  assumptions  and  his 
policies  and  act  to  correct  them  without  de- 


lay. In  doing  so,  he  should  look  at  the  Carter 
experlenoe.  which  In  many  ways  resembles 
the  situation  he  now  faces. 

The  Ideology  and  assumptions  underlying 
old-faahloned  liberalism  and  Keyneelanlsm 
led  President  Carter  into  trouble.  The  longer 
he  stuck  to  his  earlier  program,  the  worse 
things  got.  The  theories  of  "supply-side  eco- 
nomics" and  monetarism — ^Reaganomlcs — 
threatisn  to  give  President  Reagan  the  same 
kind  of  trouble.  The  longer  he  holds  on  to 
his  cherished  Ideas,  tbe  tougher  It  will  be  for 
him  as  well.  Retreating  reluctantly,  step  by 
step,  cost  Jimmy  Carter  his  credibility.  Ron- 
ald Reagan,  following  the  same  approach, 
runs  the  risk  of  suffering  a  similar  fate. 

A     FORMULA    FOR    REFORM 

As  a  candidate,  Jimmy  Carter  stood  for 
budget  balance  and  responsible  economic 
management,  having  pledged  to  lower  unem- 
ployment and  lick  inflation  all  at  the  same 
time.  His  campaign  advisers  had  presented 
him  with  a  set  of  seemingly  simple  and  ef- 
fective Ideas  of  how  to  make  It  all  hapi>en. 

First,  stimulate  the  economy  with  tax  cuts 
and  rebates,  aimed  mainly  at  the  poor.  Sec- 
ond, step  up  programs  to  train  workers  and 
reduce  urban  blight.  And.  third,  reform  the 
Income  tax  system  fundamentally  to  elimi- 
nate Its  myriad  inequities  and  perversities 
favoring  taxpayers  and  businesses  in  the 
upper  brackets  over  those  lower  on  the  eco- 
nomic ladder. 

There  were  other  strings  to  President  Car- 
ter's bow — an  energy  program  to  lessen  de- 
pendence on  OPEC  and  strict  rules  to  keep 
the  environment  healthy  and  clean,  to  name 
only  two.  But  the  tax  and  spending  programs 
were  the  heart  of  his  economics.  His  cam- 
paign advisers  had  projected  the  computer 
runs  to  show  that  it  would  all  come  to- 
gether. The  economy  would  grow,  while  ur- 
ban and  youth  unemployment  declined — 
without  Inflation.  Tax  reform  would  yield 
some  of  the  revenue  to  fund  tbe  changes  and 
help  bring  the  budget  Into  balance — In  four 
years  or  less. 

Candidate  Carter  based  his  campaign  on 
this  program,  and  the  polls  showed  that  the 
voters  shared  his  faith.  Tax  reform,  In  par- 
ticular, proved  quite  popular.  So  it  all  seemed 
to  make  a  good  deal  of  sense — the  economics 
and  the  politics  of  It — and  In  office  Mr.  Car- 
ter lost  no  time  proposing  ways  to  translate 
his  program  Into  reality. 

Yet  almost  from  the  start  events  evolved 
differently  from  what  was  expected.  The 
economy  was  moving  up,  not  down — even 
before  the  tax  cuts  and  spending  programs 
had  become  law.  Where  the  slack  was  ex- 
pected to  moderate  Inflation,  price  rises  ac- 
celerated. Productivity  fell,  said  so  did  busi- 
ness confidence  and  the  dollar. 

As  for  the  Idea  of  tax  reform,  that  sud- 
denly seemed  to  have  far  fewer  supporters 
than  his  fiscal-reform  theorists  had  assumed. 
It  was  other  people's  loopholes,  not  their 
own,  the  voters  wanted  plugged,  thereby  can- 
celing out  congressional  backing  for  tax  re- 
forms in  the  most  frustrating  way.  Things 
were  not  helped  when  Senator  Russell  B. 
Long  (D-La.).  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  with  the  smile  of  a  cherub, 
pronounced  the  Idea  a  goner  by  explaining 
that  he  had  long  ago  learned  the  basic  tax 
lesson  from  his  late  Uncle  Earl:  "Don't  tax 
you,  don't  tax  me,  tax  the  fellow  behind  that 
tree!" 

As  the  economic  clouds  darkened  tat  him 
In  1977.  President  Carter's  fundamental  mis- 
take was  to  keep  trying  to  apply  the  Ideas 
he  had  started  out  with  and  that  quite  evi- 
dently had  not  worked  the  first  time  around. 
Moreover,  economic  conditions  had  been 
fundamentally  altered  by  a  new  oil  crisis,  an 
uncertain  economy,  a  growing  inflation  psy- 
chology, and  a  dangerous  erosion  of  the 
dollar's  value  in  the  international  arena. 

So  there  was  ample  reason  for  a  basic 
change  In  approach.  Yet  for  too  long  Jimmy 
Carter  Just  kept  plugging  along,  convinced 
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that  he  would  ultimately  be  right,  that  Wall 
Street  would  see  the  light,  and  that  his  pro- 
gram would  work  In  the  end.  Whenever  he 
made  changes  In  his  economic  programs,  it 
was  always  with  reluctance,  always  too  little, 
and  always  too  late. 

Why?  Well,  for  one  thing,  he  Ignored  the 
three  basic  rules  of  economic  mansigement : 

THINGS  WERE  NOT  WHAT  THET   HAD  SEEMED 

The  economy  was  supposed  to  weaken,  but 
It  did  not.  The  Jobs  programs  were  supposed 
to  make  a  big  dent  in  youth  unemployment, 
but  that  did  not  happen  either.  The  predic- 
tions about  spending,  saving,  and  Investment 
turned  out  wrong  because  the  new  Inflation 
psychology  had  not  been  taken  into  swicount 
when  the  numbers  were  being  crunched.  As 
for  the  tax  bill,  all  the  talk  of  reform  was 
turning  people  off  rather  than  on. 

THE  SOLUTIONS  WERE  TOO  SIMPLE 

An  economy  us  complex  as  ours  is  siffected 
by  mamy  often  contradictory  forces  and 
moods.  Change  comes  slowly,  uncertainly, 
painfully.  Inflation,  unemployment,  growth, 
and  business  confidence — all  of  these  are  part 
ot  a  complex  equation,  and  each  is  the  prod- 
uct of  many  diverse  infiuences  and  factors. 
To  suggest  that  a  single  theory  or  set  of 
ideas — tax  reforms,  Job  programs,  budget- 
pruning — win  alter  the  course  decisively  and 
surely  Is  to  misunderstand  profoundly  how 
tough  and  contradictory  macroeconomlc 
management  is  bound  to  be. 

THERE   IS   NO  FREE   LUNCH 

When  Inflation  Is  rising,  productivity  is 
low,  economic  growth  stalled,  and  the  inter- 
national economy  in  disarray,  there  Is  no 
solution  that  Is  not  slow  and  painful.  No 
politician  can  for  long  escape  this  harsh 
truth. 

But  the  final  and  probably  most  significant 
reason  why  change  came  so  hsu'd  was  that 
Carter  and  his  closest  etdvlsers  believed  for  too 
long,  even  when  the  statistics  were  telling  a 
different  tale,  that  their  original  economic 
policies  had  been  right.  And  they  clung  te- 
naciously to  the  mistaken  notion  that  to 
change  course  was  politically  the  kiss  of 
death — that  it  was  better  to  Ignore  the  new 
numbers  and  hang  tough. 

The  critical  error  here  was  not  Just  the 
failure  to  appreciate  the  chronic  unrelia- 
bility of  the  economic  prognostications  and 
to  count  on  their  flawed  predictions  well  past 
the  point  of  no  return.  While  this  was  seri- 
ous, the  worst  mistake  was  to  act  on  the  false 
premise  that  the  President  did,  in  fact,  have 
a  choice  between  "standing  firm"  or  chang- 
ing course.  Against  the  background  of  chang- 
ing conditions,  such  a  choice  never  existed. 
To  stand  firm  really  meant  to  opt  for  a  policy 
of  constant  small  retreats  and  compromises, 
for  a  gradual  though  reluctant  step-by-step 
withdrawal  from  stated  positions.  And  In 
the  public  perception,  with  one  big  change, 
the  President  is  a  leader,  with  lots  of  little 
changes,  he  is  vacillating. 

It  was  for  this  process  of  small  retreats 
that  President  Csirter  in  fact  opted  when  he 
thought  he  was  choosing  to  stand  firm,  and  it 
was  this  process  that  caused  him  to  be  per- 
ceived, rightly  or  wrongly,  as  an  uncertain 
economic  leader  and  ultimately  cost  him  his 
credibility. 

So  Jimmy  Carter,  by  not  understandl.ng  the 
realities  of  Washington  macroeconomlc  de- 
cisionmaking, made  a  fateful  error  both  on 
critical  political  and  on  economic  grounds — 
an  error  he  would  repeat  several  times  until 
It  was  too  late. 

I  still  recall  the  agonizing  efforts  to  jier- 
suade  him  to  back  off  from  the  push  for  tax 
reforms,  long  after  their  irrelevance  to  the 
country's  economic  condition  had  become 
abundantly  clesLT.  Taxpayers  were  worried 
about  Inflation,  and  business  concern  over 
low  productivity  and  deficit  spending  was 
undermining  confidence.  Yet  the  President 


Judged  the  political  risks  of  making  a  de- 
cisive shift  too  great.  "Jimmy  simply  cant 
abandon  his  proposals  and  go  forward  with 
another  plan,"  Rosalynn  Carter  passionately 
Insisted  to  me  one  night  over  drinks  on  the 
Truman  balcony.  "It's  wrong,  and  poUtlcally 
disastrous  besides." 

Tbe  battle  over  the  fiscal  1980  budget  was 
no  different.  With  Inflation  the  big  concern 
for  all  Americans,  even  staunch  Democrats 
and  long-time  supporters  of  social  programs 
now  worried  first  and  foremost  about  the 
threat  of  the  trend  of  price  escalation  that 
was  seemingly  running  out  of  control. 

AGAIN.    AVOIDING   THE   RISKS 

It  wsis  probably  President  Carter's  last 
chance  to  get  bswik  on  top.  A  decisively  differ- 
ent budget,  one  designed  to  deal  unequivo- 
cally with  the  Inflation  threat,  might  have 
turned  expectations  In  his  favor  and  restored 
faith  in  his  capacity  to  make  the  economy 
work.  But  to  seize  the  Issue  meant  turning 
away  from  a  prior  course,  from  the  programs 
on  energy  and  from  spending  initiatives  that 
he  had  championed.  Once  again  the  Presi- 
dent opted  for  avoiding  the  risks  of  substan- 
tial change — and  again  that  course  gained 
him  nothing  in  tbe  end. 

Returning  from  the  Tokyo  Summit  In  the 
summer  of  1979.  I  recaU  sitting  alone  with 
him  In  his  private  quarters  aboard  Air  Force 
One.  It  was  my  last  effort  to  convince  him  to 
"hit  the  ground  running"  on  inflation  and 
on  energy  by  announcing  major  budget  cuts 
and  a  bold  new  approach  to  stimulate  energy 
production.  As  was  his  habit,  he  listened 
politely  and  impassively.  But  he  never  fol- 
lowed tbroxigh,  because  others  thought  that 
to  change  was  to  admit  defeat  and  even 
court  political  disaster. 

So  the  sterUe  battles  over  the  budget  with- 
in his  Administration  continued  to  be 
fought,  essentially,  over  public-relations  Is- 
sues— such  as  whether  to  show  a  deficit  for 
1980  Jtist  below  or  Just  above  $30  billion. 

The  story  was  repeated  over  and  over 
again — on  minimum  wages,  on  the  energy 
bill,  on  the  decontrol  of  gasoline.  Whatever 
the  issue,  even  when  the  merits  of  the  situa- 
tion cried  out  for  a  new  approach,  there  was 
always  the  fatal  hesitation  to  act,  bom  of 
the  conviction  that  to  change  was  politically 
wrong. 

THE  HARD  LESSONS 

Thus  Jimmy  Carter  retreated  Inch  by  Inch, 
cutting  his  losses  one  thin  sUce  at  a  time, 
and  lost  the  opportunity  to  show  decisive 
leadership  by  adjusting  his  programs  to  fit 
new  conditions. 

Reform  taxes  or  lower  them  for  business? 
Job  programs  or  really  severe  budget  cuts? 
Higher  Interest  rates  or  a  dangerously  weak- 
er dollar?  Much  less  regulation  or  less  pro- 
ductivity? Most  Presidents  come  into  office 
promising  to  make  these  hard  choices,  and 
most  se^  to  avoid  them  whenever  they  can. 
This  is  because  the  free  lunch,  the  simple 
solution  that  promises  results  without  pain, 
appears  so  much  more  appealing  and  lower 
in  risk.  And  that  Is  why  the  simple  Ideology, 
the  promise  of  an  esisy  way  out,  ^as  so  much 
allure.  And  then,  when  things  do  not  work 
out.  Presidents  cling  for  too  long  to  the 
notion  that  to  change  courses  is  politically 
bad,  and  they  retain  the  forlorn  hope  that 
the  real  pain  can  yet  be  avoided. 

It  really  cannot.  The  sooner  a  President 
learns  this  lesson  and  acts  on  it,  the  better 
off  he  win  be.  To  take  the  plunge  and  accept 
the  downside  of  adjusting  course  decisively 
when  the  first  game  plan  comes  apart  surely 
carries  with  it  its  own  set  of  risks,  but  It  is 
the  only  way  to  survive. 

Is  Jimmy  Carter's  successor  listening? 
Ronald  Reagtm  also  had  a  set  of  simple  and 
politlctJly  attractive  Ideas  to  solve  our  eco- 
nomics ills — supply-side  economics.  Cut 
taxes  predictably  and  msissively,  his  advisers 
said,  and  the  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury 


will  be  more  than  made  up  by  a  buoyant  eco- 
nomy. As  the  old  story  goes,  cut  the  price 
and  make  it  up  on  the  quantity. 

Better-motivated  taxpayers  will  work 
harder  sind  save  more.  Cut  nondefense  spend- 
ing, eliminate  government  waste  and  busi- 
ness will  regain  the  confidence  to  invest. 
Presto:  Expectations  will  perk  up.  produc- 
tivity will  rise,  the  economy  will  expand, 
budget  balance  will  be  restored,  and  in- 
flation win  be  Ucked. 

A    BEGT7ILINC    rORMTTLA 

As  a  prescription  for  economic  manage- 
ment, it  is  a  formula  sis  beguiling  as  It  Is 
simple.  To  eradicate  the  nation's  twin  eco- 
nomic woes  of  Inflation  end  slow  growth 
and  also  make  everyone  happy  with  lower 
taxes  has  the  Irresistible  appeal  that  would 
warm  any  politician's  heart.  No  wonder 
President  Reagan  quickly  became  a  true 
believer.  He  promised  It  to  us  in  his  cam- 
paign— and  fundamentally  he  delivered 
what  be  promised  on  taxes  and  the  budget. 

In  one  Important  way.  President  Reagan's 
situation  Is  different  from  that  of  Jimmy 
Carter.  He  succeeded  where  Carter  failed:  He 
got  his  program  passed  by  Congress.  But 
beyond  that  he  faces  a  roughly  analogotis 
situation. 

The  original  Reagan  budget  and  tax  cuts — 
the  latter  substantially  subverted  by  a  late 
bidding  contest  for  a  political  victory  with 
the  Democrats  In  Congress — are  being  ques- 
tioned much  as  the  Carter  proposals  were, 
and  the  evidence  Is  piling  up  that  the  econ- 
omy Is  not  acting  the  way  it  was  supposed 
to.  Supply-side  economics,  the  countiy  and 
the  markets  are  saying.  Is  not,  after  all,  the 
simple  solution  to  our  economic  problems 
it  WM  expected  to  t>e.  The  free  lunch  coun- 
ter Is  closed. 

It's  not  really  surprising.  Resigonomlcs  Is 
new  and  untried — an  article  of  faith  with- 
out track  record  or  historical  precedent. 
There  never  were  any  data  to  support  the 
supply-side  ideas. 

TOO    GOOD   TO    BE   TRttE 

The  theory  that  you  can  lick  Inflation  by 
running  a  loose  fiscal  policy,  cutting  taxes 
heavily  for  individual  taxpayers  rather  than 
skewing  the  reductions  to  stimulate  invest- 
ment, had  a  lot  of  political  appeal,  but  it  was 
always  too  good  to  be  true.  The  tsut  bill 
pushed  through  Congress  by  President 
Reagan  will  cost  the  Treasury  1760  blUlon 
In  lost  revenue  over  the  next  five  years.  The 
hope  that  most  of  this  can  be  offset  by 
budget  reductions  without  hurting  Social 
Security  recipients,  farmers,  veterans,  and 
others  with  clout  in  Congress,  while  fund- 
ing a  7%  real  Increase  in  defense  spending, 
year  after  year,  was  always  Just  that — a  hope. 
The  Idea  that  somehow  economic  growth 
will  flu  the  gap  between  lost  revenue  suid 
expenditures  was  always  more  than  a  little 
farfetched.  And  the  notion  that  somehow 
monetary  policy  can  take  up  the  slack  with- 
out Interest  rates  rising— and  staying — un- 
aoceptably  high  was  al'ways  no  more  than 
a  dream. 

The  numbers  Just  do  not  add  up.  The 
spending  cuts  enacted  by  Congress  are  so 
much  smaller  than  the  Treasury's  loss  in 
revenue  from  the  tax  bUl  that  the  gap  is 
bound  to  remain  large.  That  Is  why  the 
budget  deficit,  which  was  to  have  been  near 
$40  billion  in  fiscal  1982.  now  turns  out  to 
be  much  larger— $60  billion  to  $80  billion, 
perhaps.  And  that  U  why  there  is  now  the 
widespread  expectation  that  the  deficits  wlU 
not  shrink  and  that  the  pressure  on  Interest 
rates  will  remain  high  in  the  years  there- 
after. 

In  a  very  real  serse.  the  President  thus 
finds  himself  the  victim  of  his  own  most 
dramatic  successes  on  taxes  and  the  budget. 
It  Is  these  programs  as  now  enacted,  to- 
gether with  his  commitment  to  large  and 
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dffense    expenditures,    that    have 

prospect   of   multlyear   deficits 

tight     money — a    formula     that 

threat  of  a  super-recession  as  well. 

with    this    situation.    President 

rjuld   be    well    advised   to   do   two 

mmy   Carter   never   quite   brought 

bis  program  quickly  to  new 

and  lo  move  decisively  and  un- 

rather    than    "hanging    tough" 

retreat  ng  step  by  step. 
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the    President    has    to    find 
to  Close  the  budget  gap.  and 
large— as  much  as  $150  billion  or 
the  naxi  three   years.   Worse  for 
c  Dngresslonal  support  for  a  second 
Kjajor   cutt   In   social   and    other 
programs  Is  now  much  In  ques- 
'  focus  his  attention  on  the  two 
he    has    taken    his    strongest 
and  taxes, 
b  tter  medicine,  and  for  the  mo- 
as  If  the  President  Is  not  yet 
It.  The  proposed  reduction  of 
83  billion  In  the  Pentagon  budg- 
1982,  with  toUl  cuts  of  $10  bU- 
t  llUon  for  the  three  years  through 
lot    contribute    much.    At    least 
In  contemplated  defense  cut- 
)e  required,  and  even  then  Mr. 
■I  )blems  win  not  nearly  be  solved, 
perhaps.   Is   President   Reagan's 
It  Is  doubtful  In  any  case  that 
in  defense  spending  can  be 
adsorbed  quickly.  Throwing  money 
\  '111  probably  not  work  any  bet- 
our    military    strength    than 
mfjney  at  our  social  problems  did 
poverty.  For  a  strong  defense 
^  manpower  may  be  more  im- 
a  great  deal   more  hardware. 
tal   problem   the  President 
_   ,     that    his    multlyear    tax- 
created  such  massive  gaps   be- 
rreasury's   Income    and   outflow 
any  kind  of  defense  and  non- 
cutting    sufficient    to    does 
BoUtlcany  and  practically  well- 
ble.  To  solve  this  problem,  the 
tljus   has  no  choice  but  to  take 
at  the  Income,  or  tax.  side  of 
Somehow,  by  one  means  or  an- 
flnd  ways  to  raise  more  rev- 
"  years. 


coning 
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er's  experience  shows  that  the 

Reagan  swallows  his  bitter 

off  he  will  be.  He  has  a  num- 

One  Is  to  stretch  out  the  tax 

written  into  law.  Another  Is  to 

some  new  sources  of  revenue 

Treasury's  coffers.  A  value-added  tax. 

type  of  consumption  tax,  mer- 

sludy.  AL-^o.  the  President  might 

at  the  many  loopholes  In  the 

^e  tax  legislation  he  has  signed 

closing  or  narrowing  the  most 

8. 

.  then.  President  Reagan  mvist, 

defense  spending  and  on  taxes! 

do  so  decisively,  clearly,  and  In 

!  rather  than  one  small  step  at 

question  Is  whether  he  will  be 

ln<  lined  to  act  decisively  than  his 

was.    To    effect    a    convincing 

dl-ectlon  soon  win  take  courage. 

the  promise  of  an  easing  of  the 

'S  penue  losses  from  the  massive 

alr^dy  enacted  becomes  apparent 

.  or  the  monetary  crunch  will 

the  Impact  of  excessively  high 

will  do  Increasing  damage.  In 

housing,  autos.  small  busl- 

mtoy  other  sectors  In  the  econ- 

3e  able  to  get  back  on  their  feet 


It  all  Is  the  fundamental  prob- 

Re  iganomics.  For  beyond  all  the 

stin^undlng   supply-side   econom- 


ics, there  has  always  been  the  un^>oken 
probability  that  such  a  program.  If  It  suc- 
ceeded at  all.  can  In  the  end  do  so  only  If 
the  country  Is  put  through  a  severe  reces- 
sion—one that  would  have  an  uneven  impact 
on  those  sectors  and  geographical  areas  most 
heavily  affected  by  high  Interest  rates.  That 
is  the  Issue  the  Chief  Executive  mxist  face. 

Ronald  Reagan  is  the  kind  of  President 
who  could  pull  it  off.  He  has  managed  to  fo- 
cus the  attention  of  the  American  people  on 
the  nation's  economic  problems  In  a  way 
Jlnuny  Carter  was  nev«r  able  to  do.  And  he 
has,  until  recently,  managed  to  project  the 
image  of  a  winner  in  economic  decision- 
making— a  man  who  knows  what  to  do  and 
has  thr  courage  to  do  it.  He  has  a  chance 
to  capitalize  on  this  image.  In  another  year 
or  so  It  will  be  too  late,  for  the  impact  of 
new  policies  and  programs  oomes  slowly. 

The  President  has  been  lucky,  as  well  as 
successful,  in  his  economic  leadership  until 
recently,  but  the  real  test  Is  at  hand.  If  he 
learns  from  the  Carter  record,  he  can  suc- 
ceed. If  he  falls  to  do  so,  he  may  share  this 
predecessor's  fate. 


MESSAGES   PROM   THE  PRESmENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chlrdon,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


PROPOSED  NEW  BUDGET  RESCIS- 
SIONS AND  DEFERRALS— MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM86 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975.  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report  72 
deferrals  of  fiscal  year  1982  funds  total- 
ing $482.9  million.  I  am  also  reporting 
two  new  proposals  to  rescind  $88.2  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  previously  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress. 

Seventy-one  of  the  deferrals  totaling 
$391.6  million  represent  the  second  in  a 
series  of  messages  that  I  am  transmitting 
deferring  fiscal  year  1982  funds  made 
available  by  the  Continuing  Resolution, 
P.L.  97-51, 

These  actions  are  being  taken  in  accord 
with  the  stated  intent  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  minimal  and  temporary  funding 
for  the  duration  of  the  Continuing  Reso- 
lution which  expires  November  20,  1981. 
As  indicated  in  my  last  special  message 
of  October  20. 1  plan  to  restrain  spending 
to  Insure  that  the  Congress  has  the  op- 
portimity  to  enact  regular  appropriations 


for  the  entire  fiscal  year  at  levels  that 
are  consistent  with  my  revised  budget 
request. 

Deferrals  under  the  Continuing  Reso- 
lution are  Included  in  this  special 
message  for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  20  departments  and 
agencies. 

I  am  also  reporting  in  this  message 
a  deferral  of  $91.3  million  for  Veterans' 
Administration  construction  pending 
completion  of  a  project  review  and  two 
rescission  proposals  for  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  are  consist- 
ent with  amendments  to  the  Defense 
budget  sent  to  the  Congress  on  October 
15. 

The  details  of  each  rescission  proposal 
and  deferral  are  contained  in  the  at- 
tached reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  October  23,  1981. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-2115.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  cer- 
tain transfers  of  funds  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

EC-2116.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Vice  President  of  Ctovernment  Affairs  of 
Amtrak,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  revenues  and  total  expenses  at- 
tributed to  each  railroad  for  the  month  of 
July,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2117.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  historic  preservation  ef- 
fects of  terminating  the  United  States 
Trusteeship  of  the  Islands  of  Micronesia, 
adopted  by  the  Council  at  Its  August  25, 
1981  meeting;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2118.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  two  reports  on 
Petroleum  Market  Shares  on  Sales  of  Refined 
Petroleum  Products  and  Retail  Qasoiine;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2119.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Reforming  Interest  Provisions  In  Fed- 
eral Water  Laws  Could  Save  Millions";  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2120.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  on  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  System  for  fiscal  year 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2121.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Adminis- 
tration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of  rec- 
ords; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2122.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Tax  Court,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  actuarial  re- 
ports required  for  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  Judges" 
Retirement  and  Survivor  Annuity  Plans  for 
calendar  year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
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BC-2123.  A  commtmicatlon  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  reports  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  during  Sep- 
tember 1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2124.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Installations  and  Logistics.  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Retire- 
ment Plan  for  Civilian  Employees  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  Exchanges,  Rec- 
reation Funds,  Clubs,  Messes,  and  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Exchange  Service  for  calendar 
year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3125.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty AsslsUnt  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (In- 
dian Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
dlapooltloa  of  the  Miami  Indians  ]udgmen>t 
funds  in  Dockets  124-B  and  264  before  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

EC-2126.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
for  the  period  ending  August  31,  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated : 

POM-S32.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Oakland,  Oregon,  favoring  congressional  co- 
operation with  the  Naval  Recovery  Program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

POM-533.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
"House  RESOLtmoN  No.  268 

"Whereas,  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1986 
is  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  tools  to  guarantee  minority  voter 
participation.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  there  is 
widespread  belief  that  upon  its  expiration 
In  1982  it  may  not  be  extended;  and 

"Whereas,  This  milestone  In  civil  rights 
legislation  has  doubled  the  number  of  blacks 
In  the  South  who  are  registered  to  vote, 
which.  In  turn,  has  made  public  officials 
more  accountable  to  minority  constituents. 
Moreover,  Section  6  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Is  particularly  effective  In  fighting  discrimi- 
nation by  requiring  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments show  that  changes  in  voting  or 
election  procedures  do  not  discriminate 
against  minorities;  and 

"Whereas,  Another  Important  factor  Is  the 
reapportionment  and  redistrlctlng  changes 
that  win  take  place  because  of  the  1980 
census.  The  existence  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  would  help  prevent  discrlmlna- 
torv  reioportlonment  and  gerrymandering  of 
districts  and  not  dilute  tiie  Imp&ct  oif  mi- 
nority venting;  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  vital,  therefore,  that  the 
bill  currently  before  the  Congress  to  extend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  be  adopted. 
With  such  legislation  In  force,  the  hard  won 
rights  of  minority  citizens  to  equality  before 
the  law  will  continue  unabated,  as  must  be 
the  case  If  we  are  to  remain  a  truly  demo- 
cratic nation  where  each  citizen  Is  ensured 
his  or  her  right  to  representation  In  every 
level  of  government;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
That  this  legislative  body  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965;  and  be  It  further 


"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  members 
of  the  Michigan  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-534.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Santee,  Calif.,  favoring  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-635.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Gladstone,  Oreg.,  relative  to  monopoly  bar- 
gaining In  the  Federal  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (HJl.  4119) 
making  appropriations  for  Agriculture.  Rural 
Development,  and  Related  Agencies  programs 
for  the  fiscal  yeas  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-248) . 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
FVjrelgn  Relations: 

Report  to  accompany  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  37)  disapproving  the 
proposed  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  E-^A  air- 
borne warning  system  (AW ACS)  aircraft, 
conformal  fuel  tanks  for  F-15  aircraft, 
AIM-9L  Sidewinder  missiles,  and  Boeing  707 
aerial  refueling  aircraft  (Rept.  No.  97-249). 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  226.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  re^>ect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  1716. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
cunendment : 

H.R.  3976.  An  act  to  facilitate  and  encour- 
age the  production  of  oU  from  tar  sand  and 
other  hydrocarbon  deposits   (Rept.  97-260). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  report  of  a 
committee  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Clinton  Dan  McKlnnon,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31,  1986. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  it  be  conflrmed.  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  request  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OP  S.  1626 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Department  of  Energy  Organization 
Act  to  clarify  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regiilatory  Commission,  to 
reform  and  improve  the  regiUation  of  oil 
pipelines,  and  for  other  purposes,  be  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Naturad 
Resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OP  S.  1676 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1676,  a  bill 
to  enhance  the  detection  of  moter  vehicle 
theft  and  to  improve  the  prosecution  of 
motor  vehicle  theft  by  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  issue  stand- 
ards relating  to  the  identification  of 
vehicle  parts  and  components,  by  In- 
creasing criminal  penalties  applicable  to 
trafficking  in  stolen  vehicles  and  parts,  by 
curtailing  the  exportation  of  stolen  ve- 
hicles and  self-propelled  mobile  equip- 
ment, and  by  establishing  penalties  ap- 
plicable to  the  dismantling  of  vehicles 
for  the  purpose  of  trafficking  in  stolen 
parts,  and  for  other  purposes,  be  jointly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  imanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  STENNIS:     " 

S.  1788.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  the  social  security  trust 
funds  shall  be  Invested  In  securities  which 
provide  a  maximum  return,  consistent  with 
safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  1769.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Donald 
Shrope  and  Mrs.  Guadalupe  L.  Shrope;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1770.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  conduct  an 
independent  study  to  determine  the  ade- 
quacy of  certain  Industry  practices  and  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  "Transpor- 
tation. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STENNIS: 

S.  1768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  social 
security  trust  funds  shall  be  invested  in 
securities  which  provide  a  maximum  re- 
turn, consistent  with  safety;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stennis  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  1770.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
conduct  an  independent  study  to  deter- 
mine the  adequacy  of  certain  industry 
practices  and  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration rules  and  regulations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

ADEQUACY  OF  CERTAIN  INDUSTKT  PRACTICES  AND 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION  RULES 
AND    REGULATIONS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  conduct  an  independent 
study  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  in- 
dustry  practices    and    certain    Federal 
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Administration  niles  and  regu- 


Avlatlon 
latlons. 

The  F^  Is  charged  with,  among  its 
other  obligations,  to  promote  air  travel, 
aviation  safety  and  encourage  develop- 
ment of  aviation  technology,  all  ver>- 
heavy  burdens. 

As  a  refeult  of  several  serious  accidents 
In  the  tst  few  years  an  increasing 
amount  (|f  attention  is  being  focused  on 
aviation  safety,  raising  some  doubt  about 
whether  Ihe  safest  possible  environment 
is  being  r^vided  to  our  Nation's  aviation 
public.  14  addition  recent  articles  have 
questioned  Industry  practices  in  an  at- 
tempt to  lower  fuel  consumption.  Obvi- 
ously soihe  tradeoffs  are  necessary  In 
today's  Mgh  cost  energy/fuel  environ- 
ment. H<wever,  any  tradeoffs  must  be 
the  result  of  rational  decisionmaking, 
taking  Irto  consideration  not  only  the 
cost  of  av  latlon  fuel  but  any  possible  dis- 
comfort )r  adverse  health  and  safety 
effects  to  passengers  and  crew  resulting 
from  sucli  tradeoffs, 
blil 


t<i 


The 
tempts 
relate  to 
healthy 
within  an 
ing  that 
the  subjejct 
research 
aviation 
groups.  Ii 
House 
dressing 


I  am  introducing  today  at- 
focus  on  several  issues  that 
;he  public's  right  to  a  safe  and 
ijnvironment   while  captivated 
aircraft.  It  is  my  understand- 
^veral  of  these  issues  have  been 
of  rulemaking,  studies  and 
by  the  FAA,  segments  of  the 
ndustry  and  other  Interested 
addition  I  am  advised  that  the 
held  numerous  hearings  ad- 
few  of  these  issues. 


has 


{ 


a  ay 


Yet  nothing  exists,  in  the  form  of  a 
comprehe^ive  docimient  that  identifies 
and  concerns,  and  specifies  the 
Intentions  to  address  and  perhaps 
of  these  issues.  This  bill  at- 
make  use  of  past  research,  and 
1  egments  of  the  industry  Into  a 
liscuss  these  Issues.  In  this  re- 
)111  requires  that  the  study  take 
accoint  all  available  previous  stud- 
recommendations,     current 
and  state  of  the  art  which 
relevant  to  the  issue  identified  by 


the  issues 
FAA's 
remedy 
tempts  to 
bring  all 
forum  to 
spect  the 
into 

ies,     dataL 
technology, 
are 
this  bill 


Let  me 
purpose  c 
sion  on 
of  course 
siiggestioiis 

Mr.  President 
sent  that 
ORD  foUovsJed 
in  the 
News 


Apill 


There 
article 
Record 


were 
ai 


Be  U  emcted 


cf 


Representa  tives 

America  in 

Secretary 

tlon   shall 

safety,  and 

malntalnln  j 

;;ry,  direct 

Aviation 

pendent 

practices 

mlnlstratloti 

standards 

In  conformance 

standards 

Ing  de 

following, 


facio 


assure  my  colleagues  tht.t  the 

"  this  bill  Is  to  begin  a  discus - 

aviation  health  and  safety.  I  will 

remain    open    to    reasonable 


I  ask  unanimous  con- 

the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

by  an  article  that  appeared 

12,  1981,  Issue  of  the  Buffalo 


being 


no  objection,  the  bill  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows : 


S.  1770 


by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of    the    United    States    of 
Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
f  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
in   the   Interest   of  health   and 
In  the  Interest  of  promoting  and 
J  a  superior  U.S.  aviation  Indus- 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
A(  Lmlnlstratlon  to  conduct  an  Inde- 
sti^dy  to  determine  whether  Industry 
standards.  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
rules,  regulations  and  minimum 
"  nondiscriminatory  and  at  least 
:e  and  parity  with  non  aviation 
jiractlces  and  regulations  (includ- 
clrcumstances)   concerning  the 
aU  passengers  and  crew  aboard 


I  and  I 


«re  ; 


lor  I 


civil  aircraft.  (Special  and  objective  consid- 
erations to  be  given  to  both  positive  and 
negative  aspects  of  the  uniqueness  of  the 
aviation  euvtrooment.) 

(1)  quantity  of  fresh  air  per  occupant  and 
overall  quality  oif  air  on  board. 

(2)  quantity  and  quaUty  of  bumldinca- 
tlon. 

(3)  air  contamination  limits. 

(4)  emergency  breathing  equipment,  in- 
cluding toxic  fume  protective  breathing 
equipment. 

(5)  measures,  procedures  and  capabilities 
for  extinguishing  flres  and  the  removal  or 
smoke  and  toxic  fumes  within  safe  pressur- 
Izatlon  limits. 

(6)  (a)  safe  pressurlzatlon.  considering  the 
broad  range  of  cardiopulmonary  health  of 
the  traveling  public;  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation to  the  medical  profession  and  the 
general  public  of  cxirrent  pressurlzatlon  lim- 
its and  practices  to  assure  valid  medical  ad- 
vice concerning  the  health  effects  of  air 
travel. 

(b)  collection  and  dissemination  by  the 
aviation  industry,  the  FAA,  and/or  any  other 
private  or  governmental  organization  of  a 
data  base  of  medical  statistics  relating  to  air 
travel,  In  an  effort  to  assess  the  adequacy 
of  aircraft  systems,  design,  regulations, 
standards  and  practices  from  a  health  and 
safety  standpoint  and  for  the  purpose  of  Is- 
suing FAA  administrative  advisory  circulars 
and  airworthiness  directive  to  correct  any  de- 
ficiencies disclosed. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  shall  complete  the  study 
required  by  subsection  (a)  and  submit  a  re- 
port of  the  results  thereof  to  Congress  not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  conducting  the  study  required  by 
sub«>=ctlon  (a)  1  through  6b  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  utilize  all  available  studies, 
recommendations,  data,  current  technology, 
and  stats  of  the  art  which  are  relevant  to 
siich  study. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated (500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
October  1,  1981  to  carry  out  the  study 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

Today's  Skies  Not  So  Friendly 
(By  Philip  J.  Hilts) 

If  you  thought  the  cabin  air  was  a  bit  stale 
the  last  time  you  took  a  Jet  flight.  It  was. 

If  It  was  a  coastal  flight,  you  may  have 
wondered,  a  little  nervously,  If  the  life  rafts 
weren't  missing.  They  were. ' 

And  If  the  descent  toward  the  landing 
strip  seemed  a  lot  like  a  roller-coaster  dive. 
that's  because  It  was. 

The  nation's  airlines  are  In  the  throes  of  a 
ferocious  campaign  to  save  ever-more-ex- 
pensive Jet  fuel.  One  way  to  do  that  is  to 
lighten  the  load — so  everything  that  weighs 
anything  has  been  studied  with  a  cold  eye. 
Every  maneuver  or  flight  plan  has  been  re- 
viewed. 

On  the  big  Jets,  ventilation  has  been  cut  by 
a  third.  This  means  that  more  than  half  the 
humidity  you  feel  Is  actually  the  sweat, 
breath  and  other  body  moisture  from  fellow 
passengers.  If  you  have  ever  wondered  why 
pilots  keep  the  cockpit  door  closed  during 
flight,  this  Is  one  Important  reason:  pilots 
get  10  to  20  times  more  fresh  air  than  pas- 
sengers, and  none  of  it  Is  mixed  with  sweat 
or  smoke  from  the  passengers. 

The  amount  of  food  served  hsw  been  cut. 
The  drinking  fountains  are  not  full  any- 
more. Where  there  once  were  three  seat- 
pocket  magazines,  there  Is  now  only  one. 
Metal  seats  are  being  replaced  by  lighter 
plastic  ones.  Carpeting  may  soon  be  thinner 
and  the  floorboards  are  scheduled  to  be 
shaved. 

Computers  now  calculate  for  pilots  the 
most  gas-saving  fuel  burn  for  each  stage  of 
maneuvers.  One  airline  has  even  taken  to 
pressing  out  the  tiny  nicks  and  dings  In  the 


skin  of  the  aircraft,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
friction  of  air  passing  over  Its  surface. 

The  most  recent  rumor  Is  that  wine  will 
come  out  of  its  heavy  little  bottles  and  be 
put  Into  light  little  cans. 

The  fuel-saving  solutions  range  from  the 
humorous  to  the  serious,  but  for  the  airlines 
the  cutbacks  have  brought  spectacular  re- 
sults. Airlines  are  using  one-third  leas  fuel 
to  carry  one  passenger  one  mile  than  they 
did  in  1973. 

The  two  most  controversial,  as  well  as  most 
profitable,  changes  are  dispensing  with  life 
rafts  and  reducing  cabin  ventilation. 

According  to  the  FAA,  16  airlines  have 
asked  for  and  received  permission  to  remove 
life  rafts  from  coastal  flights — planes  that 
fly  up  to  182  miles  from  shore  between  cities. 
The  life  rafts  weigh  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
removing  them  can  save  an  airline  (1.5  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  or  more  In  fuel  costs. 

"We  think  this  is  a  pretty  shortsighted 
thing  to  do,"  said  Rick  Clarke,  health  and 
safety  ofDcer  of  the  Air  Lines  Pilots  Associa- 
tion. "The  Ufe  rafts  may  be  heavy,  but  there 
Is  a  reason  for  them.  We  sympathize  with 
the  airlines'  desires  to  save  weight,  but  this 
doesn't  look  like  the  way  to  do  It." 

Airline  and  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  said  that  modem  Jet  aircraft 
can  easily  make  It  to  shore  on  a  single 
engine  from  as  far  as  200  miles  out,  but  air- 
lines and  the  FAA  both  acknowledge  this 
does  not  take  Into  account  a  situation  In 
which  the  plane  crashes  into  the  sea,  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  engines  working. 

Several  planes  have  gone  down  In  coastal 
waters  In  recent  years.  In  two  cases — one 
In  Los  Angeles  and  one  In  San  Francisco — 
life  rafts  were  used  to  keep  passengers  afloat 
until  rescuers  reached  them.  In  a  third  case, 
a  National  Airlines  flight  that  had  removed 
Its  life  rafts  days  earlier  crashed  Into  the 
sea  near  Pensacola,  Fla.  Three  died. 

Fresh  air  In  airplane  cabins  has  been  a 
subject  of  perennial  complaint.  Since  the 
fuel  crisis  began,  airlines  have  Instructed 
their  pilots  on  the  bigger  Jets — such  as  the 
DC-10,  747.  and  L-1011 — to  shut  down  one 
of  three  ventilator  packs.  That  could  save 
each  airline  (2  million  a  year. 

Airlines  maintain  that  they  have  few  com- 
plaints about  cabin  air,  and  so  long  as  the 
cabin  air  is  relatively  safe  and  passengers  are 
apparently  comfortable,  there  Is  no  reason 
not  to  conserve  on  "excess  air"  pumped  Into 
the  cabin. 

The  flight  attendtuits'  associations,  how- 
ever, have  reported  far  more  complaints 
from  their  membership  about  the  Irritation 
and  sickness  caused  by  cabin  air,  and  have 
negotiated  with  the  airlines  to  assure  that 
ventilation  packs  can  all  be  turned  on  when 
flight  attendants  request  it. 

There  are  no  specific  federal  regulations 
on  how  much  fresh  air  passengers  must  be 
given.  But  there  are  specific  FAA  regulations 
for  pilots,  because  two  decades  ago  pilots 
who  had  experienced  eye,  nose  and  throat  ir- 
ritation demanded  a  minimum  level  of  fresh 
air.  The  FAA  says  pilots  must  get  10  cubic 
feet  per  minute:  airlines  actually  supply  be- 
tween 70  and  150  cubic  feet  per  minute  of 
fresh  air  to  the  crew. 

Although  airlines  and  Jet  manufacturers 
differ  on  the  amount  of  fresh  air  passengers 
get.  the  average  Is  probably  between  6  and 
10  cubic  feet  per  minute.  One  airline  has  said 
It  is  attempting  to  reduce  fresh  air  per  pas- 
senger to  5  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

At  4  cubic  feet  per  minute,  passengers  and 
flight  attendants  could  begin  to  experience 
the  first  symptoms  of  suffocation,  according 
to  Boeing  and  Lockheed  spokesmen.  At  lesist 
four  cases  of  apparent  "oxygen  deficiency" 
among  flight  attendants  have  been  reported 
to  a  flight  attendant's  union  and  the  FAA. 
The  cause  of  the  incidents,  however,  is  not 
clear. 

About  half  the  air  In  the  passenger  cabin, 
as  well  as  the  moisture  in  It,  Is  slmpy  stale, 
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smoky  cabin  air  recirculated  and  blown  by 
fans  back  into  the  cabin.  The  reason  for 
recirculating  air,  according  to  one  Jet  nvanu- 
faoturer.  Is  to  make  passengers  feel  more 
comfortable  by  raising  the  humidity— purely 
from  their  own  body  water.  Otherwise,  hu- 
midity can  get  uncomfortably  low,  especially 
on  long  filghts. 

"I  find  It  Just  amazing,"  said  one  FAA 
worker,  "that  the  way  airlines  cut  down  on 
weigbt  is  by  taking  off  lUe  rafts  and  cutting 
down  fr«sh  air.  Think  of  the  things  they 
don't  take  off— the  260-pound  liquor  carts, 
for  example.  You  can  serve  drinks  without 
the  carts.  And  most  of  the  partitions  in  the 
cabin,  like  between  flrst  class  and  coacti — 
those  are  purely  decorative.  They  must  weigh 
quite  a  lot,  but  they  stay.  And  the  thick, 
colored  carpeting  on  the  walls. 

"Someone  ought  to  take  another  look  at 
the  priorities  operating  here."« 


Mr.  McCLURE  submlted  23  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  4035)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1982. 

(The  text  of  the  amendments  and  re- 
marks of  Mr.  McClure  appear  elsewhere 
in  today's  Record.)  . 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.    180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inottte,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  I>eConcini)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  150,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  payments  under  Government 
health  plans  for  services  of  qualified 
mental  health  specialists. 

8.  688 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  688,  a  bill  to 
amend  titles  Xvni  and  xrx  of  the  So- 
clsd  Security  Act  to  provide  that  com- 
mimlty  mental  health  center  services 
shall  be  covered  under  part  B  of  medi- 
care and  shall  be  a  required  service  under 
medicaid. 

B.    1803 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1503,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  allocate 
supplies  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts during  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage. 

8.    1698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  CJallfomla  (Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1698,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  prefer- 
ential treatment  in  the  admission  of 
certain  children  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
personnel. 

AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


STANDBY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1981 

AMTNDMENT    N08.    602    AND    893 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BRADLEY  submitted  two  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1503)  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  allocate  supplies  of  crude  oU  and 
petroleum  products  during  a  severe  pe- 
troleum shortage. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1982 

AMENDMENT    NOS.  894    THHOUOH    616 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


NOTICES  OF  HEARIN08 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKIMO,  HOTISIIfC,  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday, 
November  3,  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  will  conduct 
hearings  on  the  proposed  pipeline  that 
would  trsinsport  natural  gas  from  the  So- 
viet Union's  Yamul  gasfields  to  Western 
Europe.  The  project  poses  significant 
dangers  for  the  NATO  alliance  and  raises 
serious  questions  for  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
The  hearings  will  focus  on  what  would  be 
an  appropriate  and  effective  U.S.  re- 
sponse to  this  danger.  Including  the  role 
for  US.  export  controls. 

Witnesses  will  include  representatives 
from  the  relevant  Government  agencies, 
as  well  as  experts  on  energy  and  security 
matters  and  Soviet  affairs.  Currently  Just 
one  morning  of  hearings  is  planned,  with 
the  possibility  of  holding  further  hear- 
ings at  a  later  date,  should  circumstances 
warrant  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  one  In  which  several  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  taken  a  great  interest. 
The  notion  of  diversifying  energy  sup- 
ply by  going  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  like  embracing  Mu' 
ammar  Qadhafi  in  order  to  reduce  re- 
liance on  the  ayatollah.  I  just  do  not 
feel  that  the  Europeans  realize  the 
danger,  at  least  not  sufiQciently.  At  the 
same  time,  any  effort  to  prevent  the 
project  from  going  through.  If  that  effort 
is  to  be  successful,  must  come  from  a 
strong,  high  level,  consistent,  sustained, 
and  coordinated  policy  by  this  Govern- 
ment that  includes  the  offer  of  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energy  to  the  Europeans. 
The  Western  Europeans  must  have  reli- 
able sources  of  energy,  smd  that  means 
that  they  cannot  become  dependent  upon 
their  enemies  to  get  it.  The  Banking 
Committee  hearings  should  go  a  long  way 
to  further  the  progress  in  conducting 
such  an  effective  U.S.  policy. 

COMMITTSE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
to  consider  Senate  Joint  Resolution  111, 
consenting  to  an  extension  and  renewal 
of  the  Interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil 
and  gas.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  November  12,  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  In  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
OfiBce  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish  to 
submit  written  statements  for  the  hear- 
ing record  should  write  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  Information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Gary  Ellsworth  of  the  committee  staff 
at  224-7146. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1981 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
necessarily  absent  from  the  Senate  yes- 
terday during  consideration  of  8.  1196, 
the  foreign  assistance  bill.  Meetings 
with  several  groups  of  constituents  in 
Connecticut  prevented  me  from  casting 
my  vote  on  final  passage  and  several 
amendments  which  were  offered.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  record  that  had 
I  been  able  to  vote,  I  would  have  voted 
aye  on  final  passage  of  the  bill,  because 
I  believe  on  balance  it  represents  an  im- 
portant step  to  meet  the  international 
obligations  and  pursue  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

On  the  matter  of  assistance  to  Chile, 
I  oppose  the  outright  repeal  of  restriction 
on  assistance  to  the  Chilean  Government 
and  thus  would  have  supported  the  mo- 
tion to  table  the  Helms  unprinted 
amendment  No.  502  and  the  Percy  sub- 
stitute. No.  503. 

Senator  Hatfield's  amendment  No. 
518  expresses  a  legitimate  concern  for 
the  stability  of  that  region  and  the 
human  rights  record  of  the  Zla  Govern- 
ment; consequently  I  would  have  voted 
to  approve  the  $100,000,000  deletion. 

Finally,  I  would  have  opposed  Senator 
Helms'  amendment  No.  509  dealing  with 
Zimbabwe  as  it  would  be  disruptive  of 
our  efforts  to  assist  and  establish  good 
relations  with  that  yoimg  nation.* 


HARRIS  POLL  ON  CLEAN  AIR 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Is  one  of  the  landmark 
environmental  statutes  enacted  during 
the  last  decade.  The  1970  law  maiics  the 
commitment  of  this  country  to  the 
achievement  of  healthy  air.  Our  nation- 
al commitment  was  reaffirmed  in  1977, 
when  Congress  enacted  clean  air  amend- 
ments to  fine  tune  the  law. 

"Hie  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  will  soon  begin 
to  consider  amendments  to  the  CTlean 
Air  Act.  Before  this  process  begins,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  Lou  Harris  poll. 

This  poll  should  be  given  serious  at- 
tention as  we  debate  clean  air  issues  In 
this  body.  It  indicates  that  an  over- 
whelming majority,  80  percent,  do  not 
favor  any  relaxation  in  existing  Federal 
regulation  of  air  pollution.  An  equally 
significant  aspect  of  the  poll  is  the  fact 
that  not  a  single  major  segment  of  the 
public  wants  environmental  laws  re- 
laxed, whether  you  look  at  large  city 
residents,  young  people,  women,  groups 
categorized  by  income,  professionals, 
white-collar  workers,  union  members. 
Democrats,  Republicans,  those  over  65, 
or  those  who  voted  for  Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  powerful  mes- 
sage. As  Mr.  Harris  states,  the  results 
speak  for  themselves.  He  summarized 
the  message  of  his  poll  results  in  Uie  fol- 
lowing way : 

By  any  measure,  they  add  up  to  a  power- 
ful message  to  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  here  in  Congress:  renew  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  don't  do  anything  to  it  that  would 
In  any  way  make  the  air  dirtier  than  It  is 
now.  While  the  public  thinks  that  some  reg- 
ulation In  other  areas  ought  to  be  relaxed 
or  even  aboUshed,  they  will  expose  vehe- 
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thought  we  could  continue  efforts  to  clean 
up  air  and  water  pollution  and  at  the  same 
time  find  both  more  energy  and  a  way  to 
turn  the  economy  around  to  ease  unemploy- 
ment. I  should  note  here  that  an  increasing 
number  of  Americans  say  they  would  favor 
going  slow  on  the  imposition  of  new  envi- 
ronmental controls — but  not  the  relaxation 
of  existing  standards — if  they  were  con- 
vinced that  this  would  help  our  energy 
problems. 

So  today,  after  a  decade  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  9  years  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  pub- 
lic concern  for  both  aspects  of  envlronnaental 
pollution  remains  high.  As  has  almost  al- 
ways been  the  case,  water  pollution  is  con- 
sidered a  slightly  more  serious  problem,  in 
light  of  reports  of  toxic  spills  and  the  possi- 
ble presence  of  carcinogens  In  drinking 
water.  However,  efforts  to  control  air  pollu- 
tion also  enjoy  strong  support. 

Our  latest  results,  which  are  attached  to 
my  testimony,  show  clearly  Just  how  com- 
mitted the  American  people  are  in  their  re- 
solve not  to  cut  back  or  relax  existing  federal 
standards  on  air  pollution.  We  gave  people 
we  Interviewed  across  the  country  three  over- 
all choices  on  what  should  be  done  by  this 
Congress  about  the  Clean  Air  Act:  should  It 
be  made  stricter  than  It  Is  now,  should  it  be 
made  less  strict,  or  should  it  be  kept  the 
same  as  it  Is  now? 

The  largest  single  group,  a  majority  of  61 
percent,  want  to  keep  the  Act  without 
change.  But  another  29  percent  opt  for  mak- 
ing the  act  even  stricter,  while  no  more 
than  17  percent  want  it  made  less  strict. 
This  means  that  by  80  to  17  percent,  a  siza- 
ble majority  of  the  public  nationwide  does 
not  want  to  see  any  relaxation  in  existing 
federal  regulation  of  air  pollution. 

Perhaps  as  Impressive  as  this  overall  di- 
vision is  the  fact  that  not  a  single  major 
segment  of  the  public  wants  the  environ- 
mental laws  made  less  strict.  Let  me  go 
through  a  list  of  key  groups.  Most  In  favor 
of  not  relaxing  the  clean  air  regulations  are 
big-clty  residents  (by  83-14  percent),  young 
people  under  30  (90-10  percent),  women 
(82-13  perecnt),  those  with  Incomes  between 
$15,000  and  $25,000  (86-13  percent),  profes- 
sionals (83-16  percent) .  white  collar  workers 
(82-16  percent),  union  members  (82-16  per- 
cent). Democrats  (84-13  percent),  political 
moderates  (83-16  percent),  and  liberals  (82- 
15  percent) . 

Now  let  me  tick  off  another  list  of  key 
groups:  residents  of  the  South  (by  79-17 
percent),  residents  of  the  West  (80-17  per- 
cent), rural  residents  (77-19  percent),  those 
66  and  over  (73-22  percent),  those  with  in- 
comes $35,000  and  over  (75-24  percent), 
those  who  voted  for  Ronald  Reagan  In  1980 
(76-22  percent).  Republicans  (75-22  per- 
cent), and  conservatives  (76-21  percent). 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  there  be  no  doubt  about 
It:  when  you  obtain  such  lopsided  major- 
ities on  any  Issue,  It  is  evident  that  there 
Is  a  broad  and  deep  consensus  across  the 
land. 

In  addition,  we  tested  public  attitudes  to- 
ward six  specific  possible  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  that  we  understand  are  being 
or  may  be  considered  by  the  Congress. 
Here  are  those  results: 

By  66-29  percent,  a  majority  Is  opposed 
to  relaxing  "pollution  standards  to  allow 
power  plants  to  burn  higher  sulfur  content 
oil  and  coal." 

By  57-37  percent,  a  clear  majority  Is  also 
opposed  to  the  federal  government  postpon- 
ing "current  deadlines  for  electric  compa- 
nies meeting  power  plant  pollution  stand- 
ards." These  results  make  evident  that  those 
electric  utilities  which  are  seeking  any  kind 
of  relaxation  of  existing  pollution  standards 
are  bucking  public  opinion.  There  Is  some- 
what less  opposition,  although  still  a  siz- 
able majority,  to  postponing  the  Imposi- 
tion of  new  standards  not  yet  in  place. 


By  61-34  percent,  another  big  majority 
rejects  the  notion  of  relaxing  "national 
air  quality  standards." 

By  a  similar  61-36  percent,  a  majority 
would  also  oppose  relaxing  "regulations  that 
protect  national  park  and  wilderness  areas 
from  air  pollution." 

By  58-38  perecnt,  a  majority  is  opposed 
to  relaxing  "current  auto  pollution  stand- 
ards." 

Finally,  by  a  cloeer  54-42  percent,  a  ma- 
jority would  oppose  postponing  "current 
deadlines  for  auto  companies  meeting  auto 
pollution  standards."  Let  me  say  that  thia 
last  result  Indicates  some  sympathy  by  the 
American  people  with  the  plight  of  the 
American  automobile  industry.  They  are  well 
aware  that  competition,  especially  from  the 
Japanese,  has  caused  severe  hardship  In  that 
Industry.  But,  as  much  as  they  would  like 
to  help  the  auto  Industry,  people  do  not 
want  to  see  delays  In  the  industry  meeting 
current  deadlines  on  air  pollution  standards. 
Such  relief,  a  majority  f sel,  will  have  to  come 
elsewhere. 

The  last  piece  of  evidence  from  our  surveys 
I  would  like  to  introduce  here  deals  with  an 
issue  that  has  been  much  defeated  in  con- 
nection with  the  Clean  Air  Act:  the  matter 
of  putting  cost  oonsideratlons  on  EPA  clean 
air  standards.  Here  Is  the  question  we  asked: 

'The  Clean  Air  Act  does  not  permit  the 
consideration  of  costs  when  setting  stand- 
ards for  the  protection  of  human  health. 
The  Reftgan  Administration  is  considering 
asking  Congress  to  require  that  pollution 
standards  designed  to  protect  human  health 
be  relaxed  If  the  costs  are  too  high.  Do  you 
favor  or  oppose  relaxing  pollution  stand- 
ards affecting  human  health,  if  the  costs  are 
too  high? 

By  a  resounding  66-32  percent,  a  sub- 
stantial majority  says  they  are  <^posed  to 
any  constraint  on  human  health  standards 
on  cost  grounds.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Westerners  are  most  strongly  opposed  (by 
72-26  percent).  Other  groups  strongly  op- 
posed are  young  people  under  30  (by  72-27 
percent) ,  women  (70-26  percent) ,  those  with 
Incomes  between  $15,000  and  $25,000  (70-28 
percent),  and  white  collar  workers  (69-31 
percent) . 

But  it  should  also  be  noted  that  over  60 
percent  of  the  residents  of  the  Midwest,  the 
South,  and  the  East,  as  well  as  union  mem- 
bers, independents,  and  political  moderates 
all  share  this  view.  The  closest  divisions  are 
among  Republicans,  who  oppose  cost  con- 
straints by  66-42  percent:  conservatives,  who 
feel  the  same  by  56-41  percent;  those  who 
voted  for  President  Reagan  (by  56-41  per- 
cent); and  those  with  Incomes  over  $35,000 
(by  65-41  percent).  These  are  relatively  close 
divisions,  but  the  key  fact  Is  that  majorities 
of  every  group  oppose  any  effort  to  put  cost 
constraints  on  environmental  reg^ulatlons 
that  protect  human  health. 

In  many  ways,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  results 
speak  for  themselves.  By  any  measure,  they 
add  up  to  a  powerful  message  to  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  here  in  Congress:  re- 
new the  Clean  Air  Act  and  don't  do  anything 
to  it  that  would  in  any  way  make  the  air 
dirtier  than  it  is  now.  While  the  public  thinks 
that  some  regulation  in  other  EU-eas  ought 
to  be  relaxed  or  even  abolished,  they  will  op- 
pose vehemently  any  measure  that  might 
have  the  effect  of  reversing  some  of  the  en- 
vironmental gains  that  have  been  made  In 
the  la&t  ten  years. 

The  American  people  are  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  in  many  areas  to  stop  the  miseries 
and  ravages  of  infiatlon  and  an  economy  that 
is  out  of  Joint.  But  they  will  not  tolerate  any 
reductions  In  environmental  clean-up  ef- 
forts— and  will  regard  such  cuts  as  threat- 
ening the  very  quality  of  life  in  this  last 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  I  am  not 
an  expert  on  this  legislation  nor  on  the  sub- 
ject OI  environmental  regulation,  but  I  can 
tell  you  this:  this  message  on  the  deep  de- 
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sire  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to 
battle  pollution  is  one  of  the  most  over- 
whelming and  clearest  we  have  ever  recorded 
in  our  twenty-flve  years  of  surveying  public 
opinion. 

TABUCS 

Between  September  19th  and  24th,  the 
Harris  Survey  asked  a  cross  section  of  1.249 
adults  nationwide  by  telephone: 

"Congress  will  soon  reconsider  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  which  Is  now  ten  years  old.  Given  the 
costs  involved  in  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment, do  you  think  Congress  should  make 
the  Clean  Air  Act  stricter  than  it  is  now,  keep 
it  about  the  same,  or  make  it  leas  strict?" 

STRICTNESS  OF  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

|ln  pircifltl 


"The  Clean  Air  Act  does  not  permit  the 
consideration  of  costs  when  setting  standards 
for  the  protection  of  human  health.  The 
Reagan  Administration  is  considering  asking 
Congress  to  require  that  pollution  standards 
designed  to  protect  human  health  be  relaxed 
if  the  costs  are  too  high.  Do  you  favor  or 
oppose  relaxing  pollution  standards  affecting 
human  health  if  the  costs  are  too  high?" 

RELAX  POLLUTION  STANDARDS  PROTECTING  HUMAN 
HEALTH  IF  COSTS  TOO  HIGH? 

|ln  perceirti 
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"Now  I'm  going  to  ask  you  about  some  spe- 
cific changes  that  are  being  considered  in 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  For  each,  tell  me  whether 
you  favor  or  oppose  the  change." 


CHANGES  IN  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 
(In  percent) 
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Postpone  the  current  deadlines  for 
auto  companies  meeting  auto 
pollution  standards 42  54  4 

Relax  current  auto  pollution  stand- 
ards          38  58  4 

Postpone  current  deadlines  for 
electric  companies  meeting  power 
plant  pollution  standards 37  57  6 

Relax  regulations  that  protect  na- 
tional park  and  wilderness  areas 
from  air  pollution 36  61  3 

Relax  naiional  air  quality  standards.         34  61  5 

Relax  pollution  standards  to  allow 
power  plants  to  burn  higher  sul- 
phur content  oil  and  coal 29  66  5 
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Oldahoma  City  plant.  No  time  has  been 
designated  for  when  this  shift  might  be 
restored.  This  suspension  will  affect  ap- 
proximately 2,500  people.  This  layoff  is 
in  the  most  modem  of  General  Motors 
plants  which  has  been  producing  its  best 
selling  models. 

The  layoff  at  the  General  Motors  plant 
in  Oklahoma  City  is  just  another  indica- 
tion of  the  urgent  need  to  bring  down 
interest  rates  to  reasonable  levels.  While 
high  interest  rates  alone  are  not  the 
complete  cause  of  problems  m  the  auto 
industry,  they  are  a  significant  part  of 
the  problem. 

I  met  this  morning  along  with  a  group 
of  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee with  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  Paul  Volcker  and  expressed 
my  feelings  to  him  that  he,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  immediately  go  to  work  to  de- 
velop a  policy  to  bring  down  the  rates. 
This  situation  demonstrates  that  no 
States  or  area  of  the  coimtry  is  immune 
from  the  effects  of  a  failure  to  deal  with 
high  interest  rates.  I  hope  this  layoff  will 
be  only  temporary  and  will  continue  to 
do  all  that  I  can  to  improve  the  economic 
environment. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  every  day 
with  increasing  reports  of  recession  and 
continued  high  interest  rates.  We  have 
waited  too  long  to  take  remedial  action. 
Something  must  be  done  immediately  to 
prevent  irreparable  harm  to  our  econ- 
omy. Coordinated  action  to  bring  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy  into  harmony  is 
urgently  needed.  I  will  continue  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  on  a  daily  basis  because 
it  is  imperative  that  these  ruinous  high 
interest  rates  remain  the  focus  of  our 
attention  in  bringing  our  economy  back 
under  control.* 


I  No  response. 

METHODOLOGY 

This  Harris  Survey  was  conducted  by  tele- 
phone with  a  representative  cross  section  of 
adults  18  and  over  at  1,249  different  sampling 
points  within  the  United  States  between 
September  19th  and  24th.  Figures  for  age,  sex 
and  race  were  weighted  where  necessary  to 
bring  them  into  Une  with  their  actual  pro- 
portions in  the  population. 

In  a  sample  of  this  size,  one  can  say  with 
96  percent  certainty  that  the  results  are 
within  plus  or  minus  three  percentage  points 
of  what  they  would  be  if  the  entire  adult 
population  had  been  polled. 

This  statement  conforms  to  the  principles 
of  disclosiu-e  of  the  National  Coimcil  on  Pub- 
Uc  Polls.* 

RUINOUS  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  recent 
news  reports  have  suggested  that  the 
latest  economic  reports  from  the  auto- 
mobile industry  will  show  a  continuing 
decline  in  our  Nation's  economic  health. 
Unfortunately,  these  reports  are  proving 
to  be  worse  than  we  had  anticipated. 

I  have  been  notified  today  that  Gen- 
eral Motors,  early  next  month,  will  in- 
definitely suspend  its  second  shift  at  its 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL COMMISSION  FOR  THE  200TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  the  194  anniversary  of  the 
framing  of  the  U.S.  Constitutiwi,  I  intro- 
duced S.  1631  to  establish  a  Presidential 
Commission  for  the  200th  Anniversary  in 
1987.  A  letter  dated  October  5,  1981,  from 
the  dean  of  University  of  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Law  so  well  states  what  we  are 
attempting  here  that  I  ask  to  have  It 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows : 

UNTVEasrrr  or  PrrrsBtTaGH, 

Octoher  5,  I9W. 
Hon.  Aklen  Specter, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAK  Senatob  Specter:  I  have  your  letter 
of  September  25,  1981  and  the  attached  copy 
of  S.  1631  which  I  read  with  great  interest.  1 
was  delighted  to  learn  of  your  sponsorship 
of  this  important  piece  of  legislation.  It  evi- 
dences your  understanding  of  the  need  for 
further  education  of  all  members  of  our  soci- 
ety regarding  the  majesty  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  In  my  view,  there  is  a 
need  for  a  great  deal  of  remedial  education 
and  a  particular  understanding  of  the  Ameri- 
can legal  process  from  a  constitutional  per- 
spective. For  many  years,  it  has  been  my  view 
that  one  of  the  great  educational  deficiencies 
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of  our  aqclety  is  the  almost  abysmal  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  legal  process  by  the 
overwbellnlng  majority  of  those  affected  by 
that  protess.  While  there  have  been  some 
Interesting  efforts  to  begin  the  education  of 
Americans  In  legal  process  at  various  educa- 
tional lerels.  those  efforts  have  been  rela- 
tively uiisuccessful  to  the  present  time. 
Therefor* ,  I  am  more  than  pleased  to  support 
S.  1631  Mflth  great  enthusiasm  at  this  most 
appropriate  time.  While  I  focus  upon  the 
educatlo&al  opportunity  this  bill  provides,  I 
am  also  aware  of  the  great  Influence  it  can 
have  In  [providing  all  Americans  with  a 
helghtenid  sense  of  their  origins  and  a  sense 
of  cohesion  In  a  better  understanding  of  how 
our  goveikimental  process  Is  designed  to  react 
more  effectively  to  the  legitimate  felt  needs 
and  deslies  of  the  people.  It  will  be  Ughly 
beneficial  if  it  simply  provides  some  better 
understai  idlng  that  the  whole  design  of  the 
constltut  onal  process  In  this  country  Is  to 
provide  tl  lose  conditions  which  will  maximize 
the  opp<  rtunltles  for  Individual  develop- 
ment. 

I  am  lAore  than  pleased  to  lend  my  total 
support  t5  your  Important  bill.  If  I  can  be  of 
further  strvlce,  please  fe$l  free  to  call  upon 


me. 


Sir  cerely. 


1 STHO  CREATES  JOBS? 
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VpiCKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
most  important  article  in  the 
of  the  Public  Interest.  Written 
David  L.  Birch  of  MIT,  the  arti- 
<ntitled    "Who   Creates    Jobs?" 
he  principal  findings  reported 

Birch  are: 
Dver  80  percent  of  the  net  new 
the  period  1969-76  were  cre- 
business,  that  is,  firms  with 
fewer   employees.   And   in   the 
an  Incredible  177  percent  of 
jobs  were  created  by  firms  with 
employees; 
Eighty  percent  of  the  new  jobs 
by  young  firms; 
The  small  firms  which  are  the 
are  volatile;  they  do  not  ex- 
a  steady  growth  pattern.  Rather 
grdwth  is  very  dynamic  and  ap- 
oscillate  constantly;  and 
The  major  source  of  replace- 
>  has  shifted  away  from  indus- 
provide  goods.  Industries  which 
^rvices  are  now  the  greatest  cre- 
new  jobs. 
Bt  -ch  points  out  that  our  economy 
pe  rlod  of  transition  as — 


We  arel  moving  from  manufacturing  to 
services,  rom  hardware  to  "thoughtware". 
from  largii-scale  capital  Intensive  companies 
to  smalle-  scale  labor-intensive  companies, 
and  from  a  dependence  on  physical  capital 
a  depend(  nee  on  human  capital. 

I  belleye  this  article  has  far-reaching 
for    Government    policies 
our  economy.  Clearly,  our  hu- 
capltal  policies  and  our  economic 
developn  ent  programs  will  need  to  take 
ac  count  of  these  primary  engines 
;reation   in    our   country — the 
spiall  business,  service-oriented 
1,  Mr.  President,  this  will  be 
mote  vital  for  the  older  cities,  par- 
In  the  Northeast.  I  urge  my  col- 
read  and  to  consider  this  im- 
i  irticle. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Who  Crxatxs  Jobs? 
(By  David  L.  Birch) 

As  a  nation,  we  must  create  about  16  mU- 
llon  new  jobs  In  the  1980's  to  employ  all  of 
our  expanding  adult  population.  This  Is 
less  than  the  19  million  we  created  In  the 
1970's  to  absorb  "war  babies"  Into  the  labor 
force,  but  it  Is  stlU  quite  a  large  number. 
Assuming  that  present  attitudes  toward  gov- 
ernment extend  at  least  a  few  years  Into  the 
decade,  the  government  sector  as  a  whole 
win  produce  no  more  than  one-quarter  of 
the  needed  15  million.  The  private  sector  will 
have  to  produce  the  rest.  All  of  this  wUI  have 
to  take  place  during  a  pe'lod  in  which  the 
structure  In  the  U.S.  economy  Is  undergoing 
very  baalc  changes. 

As  a  group  of  us  at  the  M.I.T.  Program  on 
Neighborhood  and  Regional  Change  began 
to  think  about  how  the  nation  will  meet  this 
challenge,  we  came  to  appreciate  bow  little 
we  knew  about  the  processes  by  which  job 
creation  takes  place.  Most  students  of  the 
economy  have  tended  to  focus  on  the  aggre- 
gate measures  of  economic  change  flowing 
out  of  the  ONP  accounts,  and  have  not 
probed  the  activities  of  the  Individual  com- 
panies that  make  It  all  happen.  These  ana- 
lysts may  guess  about  what  kinds  of  cor- 
porate behavior  are  causing  shift,  but  they 
never  really  know  for  sure. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  those 
who  have  studied  the  behavior  of  Individual 
corporations  rarely  have  added  up  the  firms 
to  see  how  they  come  together  to  create  the 
whole.  "Input-output  analysis"  Is  one  of  the 
major  exceptions  to  this,  focusing  as  It  does 
on  transactions  between  businesses  In  the 
economy.  Welcome  as  this  Innovation  has 
been.  It  has  suffered  (as  have  other  attempts 
to  aggregate  parts  to  form  economic  wholes) 
from  the  enormoxM  costs  of  collecting  the 
necessary  data.  As  a  result.  It  tends  to  be 
out  of  date,  and  Its  results  are  expressed  In 
terms  of  transactions  between  whole  In- 
dustries, not  between  firms. 

Our  Inability  to  understand  the  gap  be- 
tween the  "micro"  economy  and  "macro" 
economy  Is  now  seriously  hampering  efforts 
to  develop  policies  that  will  generate  Jobs 
for  the  people  and  the  places  that  need  them, 
without  causing  Inflation  at  the  same  time. 
We  know  very  little  about  who  the  major 
Job  creators  are,  where  they  are  active,  who 
controls  those  Jobs,  and  who  Is  most  Ukely 
to  respond  to  changes  In  economic  policy. 
In  the  absence  of  such  knowledge,  national 
policy  has  been  to  stimulate  the  entire  econ- 
omy as  though  It  acted  as  a  single  unit,  us- 
ing instruments  like  broad  tax  incentives, 
easier  access  to  money,  and  public  works 
programs  of  various  sorts.  This  can  be  a  very 
expensive  and  Inflationary  approach  If,  in 
fact,  most  of  the  recipients  do  not  use  the 
Incentives  to  Increase  employment  and  pro- 
ductivity. What  we  need,  and  have  lacked. 
Is  the  ability  to  focus  oiu:  Incentives  on 
those  who  will  make  good  use  of  them 
without  wasting  taxpayers'  monies  on  those 
who  will  not. 

Frustrated  by  the  Inability  to  relate  micro 
to  macro,  and  thereby  to  discover  how 
change  takes  place,  our  group  at  M.I.T.  be- 
gan casting  about  for  a  new  data  source  that 
would  permit  Ma  to  analyze  Inexpensively  a 
large  sample  of  the  entire  corporate  popu- 
lation, one  establishment  at  a  time.  Our 
search  uncovered  the  so-called  DMI  flle 
created  by  the  Dun  and  Bradstreet  corpora- 
tion. The  flle  contains  records  for  about  four 
million  establishments,  about  80  percent  of 
the  total  recognized  establishments  in  the 
country.  We  devised  a  way  to  combine  the 
data  for  each  establishment  for  four  differ- 


ent years  ( 1969,  1972,  1974,  1976)  to  obtain  a 
history  of  the  development  of  each  estab- 
lishment during  this  period.  In  the  process 
we  added  In  new  firms  that  were  formed 
along  the  way,  yielding  a  total  of  about  6.6 
million  establishments  over  the  seven-year 
period.  We  also  edited  the  records  exten- 
sively to  eliminate  establishments  for  which 
the  data  seemed  at  all  questionable.  When 
we  were  done,  we  were  able  to  trace  what 
happened  to  the  employment,  sales  Indus- 
try, corporate  affiliation,  age,  and  location  of 
each  establishment  over  this  time.  By  aggre- 
gating establishments,  we  could  see  who  was 
contributing  to  Job  growth  In  different 
periods  and  places. 

TABLE  I.— PERCENTAGE  OF  JOB   LOSSES  AND  GAINS  BY 
GROWTH  RATE  FOR  STATES  < 


State  growth  rate  > 

Fist 

Mod- 
erate 

Slow 

De- 
cline 

U.S. 
average 

1969-72: 

Gains 

Lossei 

.  13.8 
.    8.3 

10.9 
8.0 

8.5 
7.7 

7.5 
8.4 

10.4 
8.1 

Net 

.    5.5 

2.9 

.8 

-.9 

2.3 

1972-74: 

Gains 

Lossei 

.  12.4 
.    7.2 

10.1 
7.2 

9.0  . 
7.6  . 

10.9 
7.2 

Net 

.    5.2 

2.9 

1.4  . 

3.7 

1974-76: 

Gains 

Losses 

IS.l 
8.9 

11.4 
8.7 

10.7 
9.7 

8.3 
9.3 

11.2 
9.2 

Net 

.    6.2 

2.7 

1.0 

-1.0 

2.0 

<  Source:  M.I.T.  program  on  neighlwrhood  and  regional 
change. 

'  The  4  classes  of  employment  change  are:  Fast  (over  4 
percent  per  year)  moderate  (2  to  4  percent  per  year),  slow 
(0  to  2  percent  per  year),  and  decline  (less  than  0  percent  per 
year).  On  the  average  this  breal(do»n  divides  States  into 
roughly  4  equal  groups  although  the  size  of  the  groups  in 
any  particular  year  is  sensitive  to  the  business  cycle. 

JOB    CREATION    IS    WHAT    REALLT    MATTEBS 

For  any  particular  place.  It  turns  out  that 
there  are  six  quite  different  ways  that  an 
establishment  can  affect  an  area's  Job  base. 
On  the  plus  side,  jobs  are  added  to  the  pool 
each  year  whenever  a  new  firm  starts  up, 
an  existing  firm  expands,  or  a  flrm  located 
elsewhere  moves  In.  Jobs  are  lost  whenever 
an  establishment  closes  its  doors,  lays  off 
people,  or  moves  out.  We  have  come  to  call 
these  six  "Job  flows":  births  (a  new  flrm 
starting),  expansions.  In-mlgrants.  deaths 
(an  existing  flrm  closing  Its  doors) .  contrac- 
tions, and  out-mlgrants.  The  extent  to  which 
an  area's  Job  pool  expands  or  contracts  In 
total  over  the  year  depends  on  the  relative 
balance  between  these  flows  during  the  year. 

We  discovered  a  number  of  Interesting 
things  about  the  Job  flows.  First.  vlrtuaUy 
none  of  the  employment  change  in  an  area 
is  due  to  flrms  moving.  In  the  sense  of  hiring 
a  moving  van  and  relocating.  Many  firms 
move  short  distances  each  year,  but  virtually 
none  move  from  one  metropolitan  or  rursil 
area  to  another.  When  a  move  does  occur,  It 
is  widely  publicized  In  the  press,  and  it  is 
easy  (without  evidence  to  the  contrary)  to 
begin  to  pin  all  of  an  area's  economic  woes 
on  the  fleeing  firm.  Any  hard  look  at  the 
numbers,  however,  will  show  that  fleeing 
firms  take  only  a  small  number  of  Jobs  with 
them,  and  that  for  every  firm  that  flees  there 
tends  to  be  another  flrm  with  a  similar  num- 
ber of  Jobs  moving  In.  The  net  effect  of  flrm 
"migration"  is  thus  negligible  relative  to  the 
Job  base  (and  the  other  Job  flows)  for  most 
places. 

The  second  striking  phenomenon  observed 
In  the  analysis  of  employment  change  Is  the 
constancy  of  Job  losses.  Every  area  In  the 
United  States  seems  to  lose  jobs  at  about 
the  same  rate,  regardless  of  how  rapidly  the 
net  job  pool  Is  expanding  or  contracting. 
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Table  I  sorts  states  Into  different  groups  by 
growth-rate  and  displays  the  gains  and  the 
losses  for  each  group  In  each  of  the  three 
periods  studied.  As  can  be  seen,  virtually  all 
the  differences  In  the  net  change  are  due  to 
differences  In  the  gain  rates,  the  sum  of  the 
loss  rates  being  remarkably  similar  across 
states.  There  Is  a  variation  in  average  Ices 
rates  over  time  with  the  business  cycle  in 
the  expected  directions,  but  all  states  seem 
to  float  up  and  down  together  on  the  loss 
side,  varying  between  seven  and  nine  percent. 
The  same  phenomenon  appears  to  hold 
across  cities,  and  even  within  them.  Table  II 
summarizes  the  loss  and  gain  rates  for  ten 
metropolitan  areas  for  which  the  neighbor- 
hood location  of  each  business  has  been  lo- 
cated. The  differences  in  loss  rates  are  rela- 
tively small,  and  if  anything  the  more  rapid- 
ly growing  areas  also  experience  the  highest 
losses.  Houston  and  Charlotte  show  some- 
what higher  loss  rates  than  Worcester  and 
New  Haven,  for  example.  Again,  It  is  the  vari- 
ation in  the  gain  rates  that  Is  so  large,  the 
ra^ildly  growing  areas  replacing  lost  jobs  at 
two  or  three  times  the  rate  of  tbe  declining 
ones.  The  same  general  phenomenon  Is  ob- 
served for  the  central  cities  and  suburbs 
within  theee  metropolitan  areas. 

TABLE   II.— PERCENTAGE    OF   FIRMS  GAINED   AND   LOST 
IN  10  METROPOLITAN  AREAS,  1972-76' 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Aim* 

gain 

loss 

net 

Houston 

62.7 

35.7 

27.0 

Charlotte 

48.0 

40.4 

7.5 

Dayton 

36.4 

31.4 

5.1 

Rod)  ester 

33.7 

29.3 

4.5 

Boston 

37.4 

33.7 

3.8 

Baltimore „ 

36.5 

32.9 

3.5 

Hartford 

36.6 

35.5 

1.1 

Worcester 

24.6 

25.1 

—.5 

New  Haven 

27.0 

29.5 

-2.6 

Greenville 

26.9 

35.1 

-8.4 

U.S.  average    

37.0 

33.7 

4.1 

■Source:   M.I.T.   program   on   neighborhood   and   regional 
change. 
'Standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas. 

The  average  loss  rate  Is  also  quite  high. 
An  eight  oerrerit  loss  every  year  means  that 
half  of  an  area's  jobs  and  establishments 
must  be  replaced  every  flve  years  for  the 
area  simply  to  break  even.  We  seem  to  have 
developed  an  economic  system  In  which  ex- 
perimentation and  risk-taking  are  very  com- 
mon. As  a  consequence,  we  experience  and 
tolerate  very  high  failure  rates.  The  more 
d3mamlc  the  local  economy  (e.g.,  Houston) 
the  greater  the  risk-taking  and  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  flrms  that  fall.  It  cotild 
easily  be  argued  (without  being  facetious) 
that  one  of  our  greatest  strengths  as  a  na- 
tion is  otir  capacity  for  failure — the  grace 
and  even  enthusiasm  with  which  we  accept 
those  who  try  and  fall  eind  come  back  to 
try  again.  To  our  counterparts  In  the  indus- 
trial world,  this  churning  in  our  system 
seems  extraordinary.  We  take  it  for  granted, 
and  at  times  even  try  to  stifle  it  under  the 
misguided  banner  latieled  "Job  retention." 
The  reality  is  that  our  most  successful  areas 
are  those  with  the  highest  rates  of  innova- 
tion and  failure,  not  the  lowest.  Areas  that 
are  declining  are  not  declining  because  their 
rates  of  loss  are  higher.  They  are  declining 
because  they  are  not  competing  effectively 
for  new  Jobs. 

THOSE     SMALX,     VOLATILE    JOB    REPLACERS 

Since  we  turn  over  such  a  large  proportion 
of  our  Job  base  every  year — In  all  industries 
and  all  areas — the  overall  character  of  our 
economy  Is  affected  quite  quickly  by  the 
nature  of  the  Job  replacers.  It  no  longer  takes 
genei^tlons  to  transform  our  economy — only 
a  decade  or  two.  We  must  thus  focus  our  at- 
tention on  the  Job  replacers.  Who  are  they? 
In  what  sectors  of  the  economy  are  they 
found?  How  big  are  they?  How  old  are  they? 
Where  are  they  located? 


TABLE  lll.-PERCENTAGE  OF  JOBS  CREATED  BY  SIZE  OF 
FIRM  AND  REGION  > 


Number  of 

employees 

in  firm 

Percent  of  jobs  created 

North- 
east 

North 
Central 

South 

West 

U.S. 
avenge 

Oto20 

21  to  50.... 
51  to  100... 
101  to  500.. 
501  plus.... 

.    177.1 
6.5 
.  -17.4 
.  -33. 3 
.  -32.9 

67.2 

12.0 

5.2 

3.1 

12.4 

53.5 
11.2 
5.5 
9.4 
20.4 

59.5 
11.6 
6.3 
9.3 
13.3 

66.0 

11.2 

4.3 

5.2 

13.3 

Total 

.    100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

'  Source:  M.I.T.  program  on  neighbortxxxl  and  regioMi  change. 

Ftor  one  thing,  job  replacers  tend  to  be 
small.  Of  all  the  net  new  jobs  created  In  otir 
sample  of  6.6  million  businesses  between 
1969  and  1976,  two-thirds  were  created  by 
flrms  with  twenty  or  fewer  employees,  and 
about  80  percent  were  created  by  flrms  with 
100  or  fewer  employees  (see  Table  m). 
SmaUer  businesses  more  than  offset  their 
higher  laUure  rates  with  their  capacity  to 
start  up  and  expand  dramatically.  Larger 
businesses.  In  contrast,  appear  rather  stag- 
nant. They  may  be  expanding  output  with 
more  capital  eqtiipment  (although  those 
who  study  productivity  suggest  that  this  has 
not  been  the  case  recently)  or  they  may  ex- 
pand by  opening  operations  abroad.  What- 
ever they  are  doing,  however,  large  firms 
are  no  longer  the  major  proTlders  of  new 
Jobs  for  Americans. 

Another  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Job  replacers  is  their  youth.  About  80  per- 
cent of  the  replacement  Jobs  are  created  by 
establishments  four  years  old  or  younger 
(see  Table  IV) .  Not  aU  small  businesses  are 
job  creators.  The  Job  creators  are  the  rela- 
tively few  younger  ones  that  start  up  and 
expand  rapidly  in  their  youth,  outgrowing 
the  "small "  designation  to  the  process. 

Job  creators  are  also  quite  volatile.  The 
road  to  future  growth  Is  a  tortuotis  one  In- 
deed. We  had  thought  that  a  flrm  grows  and 
develops  much  like  a  human  being:  It  starts 
smaU,  grows  smoothly  and  rapidly  during 
a  "growth  phase,"  matures  and  stablllaes  for 
some  period,  and  eventually  becomes  out- 
dated and  falls  off.  Our  research  now  sug- 
gests quite  a  different  process.  Dynamic,  Job 
creating  establishments  appear  to  oscillate, 
or  pulsate,  constantly.  Periods  of  expansion 
are  the  best  predictors  of  future  decline,  and 
declintog  periods  are  the  foundation  upon 
which  futiire  bustoees  growth  Is  baaed. 

Stable  flrms,  those  that  have  somehow 
Isolated  themselves  from  the  ups  and  downs 
In  the  vorld  around  them,  are  the  most 
Ukely  to  f«U  In  the  end.  A  sample  oif  1.4 
million  establlahmenta  that  existed  through- 
out the  1969-76  period  shows  that  estab- 
lishments that  irrew  sharply  In  the  past 
are  the  most  likely  to  decline  to  the  future, 
that  recently  declining  est*bllshments  are 
the  ones  most  likely  to  grow  In  the  future, 
and  that  stable  flrms  are  far  and  away  the 
most  likely  to  go  under  (Table  V).  These 
oscillations  from  one  year  to  the  next  are 
much  greater  than  tht  average  growth  or  de- 
cline that  one  would  expect  from  a  "life- 
cycle"  model  of  corporate  change.  Those 
flrms  that  Insulate  themselves  from  fluc- 
tuation appear  to  have  cut  off  the  very 
vitality  that  keeps  their  counterparts  going. 
Just  as  failure  appears  essential  to  our 
system,  so  does  instability. 

Recent  job  replacers  overwhelmingly  tend 
to  be  providers  of  services — broadly  deflned 
to  Include  all  those  private  acOvltles  outside 
of  the  so-called  "goods-producing"  sector 
(manufacturtog,  agriculture,  mining,  and 
construction).  Durtog  the  period  we 
studied,  manufacturing  flrms  in  our  sample 
actually  lost  Jobs  on  balance,  this  small  loss 
being  offset  by  substantial  gains  elsewhere. 
The  older,  more  ncrthem,  and  more  urban 
the  area,  the  more  this  was  true.  Manufac- 
turtog picked  up  slightly  nationwide  dur- 


ing the  latter  part  of  the  decade,  but  by  the 
time  the  1970-1980  US.  figures  were  to. 
manufacturers  as  a  group  had  created  only 
5  percent  of  the  net  new  jobs  In  the  1970'8 
and  the  goods  producers  as  a  whole  ac- 
counted for  only  11  percent.  The  other  89 
percent  were  In  services  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. Just  as  we  moved  in  the  1820'8  and 
1830'8  from  being  a  basically  agricultural 
society  to  being  at\  Industrial  one.  so  now 
are  we  rapidly  abandontog  our  heavy  indus- 
trial base  In  favor  of  jobs  that  demand 
greater  use  of  our  minds  and  less  use  of  our 
muscles  and  dexterity.' 

TABLE  IV.— PERCENTAGE  OF  REPLACEMENT  JOBS  CREATED 
BETWEEN  1974  AND  1976  BY  AGE  OF  ESTABUSHMEHT 
AND  REGION  > 


Percent  of  replacement  jobs  crsatsd 

Nofttl-       Noflh 
east  Central     South       Wsrt 


Age  of  business: 

0lo4 715  10.8  80.4  80.« 

5lo8 10.4  8.4  9.9  8.8 

9lol2 7.5  6.0  5.1  5.5 

13  plus 6.6  4.8  4.6  4.8 

Total 100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 


■Source:  M.I.T.   program   on   neighborhood   and    RegioMi 
change. 

TABLE    V.-PERFORMANCE    OF    ESTABUSHMENTS    BASED 
ON  THEIR  HISTORY  OF  GROWTH' 


(In  percent) 


Percent  in  1974-76  wHh— 


Rapid 


Rapid 
tan 


1969-72  history: 

Rapid  growth' 11.1  16.5  4.3 

Small  change 9.4  7.6  24.6 

Rapid  loss  > 21. »  8.0  12.6 


'  Source:  M.I.T.  program  on  neighborhood  and  regional  change. 
'  Greater  than  SO  percent  change. 

These  basic  shifts  in  the  nature  of  Job  re- 
placement are  not  unique  to  the  XJ.8.,  al- 
though we  tend  to  be  f  tuther  advanced  along 
this  path  than  other  nations.  Nor  are  the 
findings  unique  to  our  data  set  or  approach. 
Others,  here  and  abroad,  vistog  different  ways 
of  measuring  the  behavior  of  individual 
firms,  are  finding  much  the  same  thing. 

The  transformation  is  thus  a  fundamental 
and  far  reaching  one.  We  are  moving  from 
manufacturtog  to  services,  from  hardware  to 
"thoughtware,"  from  large-scale  capital-in- 
tensive companies  to  smaller-scale  labor -to- 
tenslve  companies,  and  from  a  dependence 
on  phylcal  capital  to  a  dependence  on  human 
capital.  These  shlfu  have  been  facilitated  by 
the  tocreaslngly  totematlonal  nature  of  our 
economy.  We  no  longer  have  to  make  what 
we  consimie.  Instead,  we  tocreastogly  create 
and  market  products  that  we  let  others  as- 
semble for  us.  As  a  result,  our  exports  and 
Imports  have  risen  from  7  percent  of  ONP  to 
1960  to  16  percent  In  1979,  and  ova  private 
assets  abroad  have  Increased  from  $19  billion 
to  $377  billion  over  roughly  the  same  toterval. 

INTERVENE  ON  IMPROVE  THE  CLIMATE? 

Those  who  would  try  to  tofluence  our  eco- 
nomic system  during  this  sometimes  difficult 
perlcxl  of  transition  are  faced  with  some  very 
thorny  problems.  At  the  heart  of  the  matter 
is  the  age-old  problem  of  choostog  between 
a  direct  Interventionist  policy  or  an  todlrect 
improve-the-cllmate  policy. 

'  There  are  bright  spots  within  the  sluggish 
manufacturing  sector  tocludlng  very  smaU 
manufacturers  and  high-technology,  high 
"thought-content"  flrmc.  The  bright  spots 
are  not  bright  enough,  however,  to  slg- 
nlfloantly  offset  the  general  malaise  else- 
where.   • 
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I  ame  Interventionists  choose   to 

efforts  toward  the  smaller  end 

their  problems  are  no  less  severe. 

pick  the  one  out  of  100  or 
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.  smaller  businesses  apparent- 
direct  assistance.  Not  a  single 
m  coming  out  of  the  recent 
Conference  on  Small  Business 
go^^rnment  programs  or  regulations 
The  practically  universal  cry 
small  businesses  Is  that  govern- 
estafcllsh   a   more   favorable   climate 
entr<  preneurs  run  their  businesses  as 
knpw  how. 
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Whlte  House  Commission  on 
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Small  Business,  the  list  of  Improvements 
would  Include  (1)  lower  personal  taxes  on 
capital  gains,  (2)  lower  estate  taxes  (so  com- 
panies may  be  kept  within  a  family),  (3)  a 
slower  rise  to  the  full  corporate  tax  rate  (to 
compensate  for  the  unintended  progression 
Into  higher  brackets  caused  by  Inflation, 
(4)  fewer  and  simpler  regulations,  (5)  sim- 
pler depreciation  rules,  and  (6)  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  smaller  business  In  government 
procurements. 

We  should  not  infer  from  the  recent  Inter- 
est In  climate  policies  that  they  are  univer- 
sally embraced  by  governors  and  mayors.  For 
one  thing,  there  would  be  a  relatively  small 
role  for  these  elected  and  appointed  officials 
to  play  In  the  management  of  our  economy. 
There  are  also  definite  problems  associated 
with  depending  entirely  ou  smaller  busi- 
nesses to  create  Jobs.  They  have  little  ca- 
pacity for  example,  for  conceiving,  develop- 
ing, and  marketing  the  kinds  of  products  and 
services  that  can  only  be  provided  on  a  large 
scale — jet  aircraft,  large-scale  Integrated  cir- 
cuits, space  shuttles,  communications  satel- 
lites, telephone  service,  etc.  Smaller  busi- 
nesses seem  to  function  much  better  as  sub- 
contractors to  larger  companies  In  these 
situations,  relying  on  the  larger  company  for 
the  design  and  International  marketing 
aspects  of  the  Job. 

THE  RCINDTTSTBIALIST  ZIXUSION 

The  choice  between  direct  Intervention 
and  climate  policies  will  ultimately  depend 
on  what  we  wish  to  accomplish.  An  Increased 
emphasis  on  business  climate  will  more  than 
likely  accelerate  the  trend  toward  the  domi- 
nance of  smaller  service-sector  firms  as  the 
sources  of  new  jobs  In  our  economy,  an  In- 
creasing dependence  on  foreign  countries  for 
manufactured  goods,  and  an  Increasing  de- 
pendence on  Investments  In  human  capital 
rather  than  physical  capital,  with  all  the  at- 
tendant declines  In  measured  productivity 
that  would  entail. 

There  are  some  who  find  that  natural  trend 
threatening.  Pointing  frequently  to  the  Japa- 
nese and  their  Increasing  dominance  of  what 
used  to  be  many  of  our  markets,  they  ad- 
vocate that  we  "relndustrlallze" — that  Is,  go 
back  to  Investing  more  In  plants  that  will 
make  things  more  efficiently  so  we  can  meet 
foreign  competition  In  markets  we  are  now 
losing.  Since  our  private  sector  companies  do 
not  seem  to  be  doing  this  on  their  own,  the 
argument  goes,  some  form  of  Intervention 
Is  called  for. 

There  are  several  problems  associated  with 
this  attempt  to  roll  back  the  clock.  First,  It 
Is  not  clear  what  "universal  solvent"  we  dip 
our  noncompetitive  Industries  Into  so  that 
they  suddenly  become  creative  again.  Invest 
In  new  technologies,  and  work  harder.  Pro- 
tective tariffs  and  Import  restrictions  will 
certainly  not  accomplish  It.  Forced  savings 
by  households  and  businesses  to  finance 
needed  physical  capital  (a  common  practice 
In  Japan)  Is  certainly  not  part  of  our  culture. 

Secondly,  It  Is  not  clear  that  we  should 
devote  a  tremendous  effort  to  find  a  universal 
solvent.  In  our  almost  compulsive  fascination 
with  the  Japanese  and  the  effectiveness  with 
which  they  have  competed  In  certain  mar- 
kets (automobiles,  electronics,  watches,  etc.) 
we  lose  sight  of  our  competence  In  pro- 
ducing the  "thoughtware"  upon  which  so 
much  of  the  Japanese  hardware  Is  based.  It 
Is  not  an  accident  that  of  the  176  Nobel  sci- 
ence prizes  awarded  since  1960,  the  United 
States  has  received  93,  the  E\iropean  commu- 
nity another  68,  and  Japan  only  two.  We 
dominate  the  thoughtware  field  just  as 
others  are  coming  to  dominate  hardware  pro- 
duction. And  the  emphasis  In  many  fields  is 
shifting  from  hardware  to  thoughtware.  It 
was  not  uncommon  five  years  ago  for  90  per- 


cent of  the  cost  of  a  computer  Installation 
to  be  In  hardware,  and  only  10  percent  In 
thoughware  (software,  as  the  computer  In- 
dustry calls  It).  Five  or  ten  years  from  now. 
It  will  not  be  unusual  for  those  percentages 
to  be  reversed — 80  or  90  percent  software 
and  only  10  or  20  percent  hardware. 
For  many  of  the  same  reasons.  Robotics 
Age  (one  of  the  Journals  of  the  blossoming 
robot  Industry)  recently  changed  Its  name  to 
Robotics  Age:  The  Journal  of  Intelligent 
Machines,  saying:  ".  .  .  the  character  of  the 
Industrial  robot  market  Is  rapidly  moving 
towards  increased  Intelligence  In  the  con- 
troller. As  this  happens,  the  nature  of  the 
problems,  both  In  design  and  application,  is 
quickly  changing  from  hardware  to  soft- 
ware." 

What  it  comes  down  to,  then,  is  this:  Do 
we  want  to  try  to  beat  the  Japanese  (and 
others  like  them)  at  their  game  or  play  our 
own  game  Instead?  The  evidence  we  have 
collected  suggests  that:  (1)  the  odds  of  our 
beating  them  at  '.heir  game  are  slim,  and  (2) 
that  we  are  doing  quite  well  at  our  own  game 
If  we  can  recognize  It  for  what  It  Is.  We  have 
spawned  an  extraordinary  number  of  Idea 
factories — in  universities,  businesses,  and 
government — that  generate  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  world's  original  ideas  and  that  now 
provide  employment  for  a  greater  percentage 
of  our  work  force  than  ever  before  In  history. 
In  the  absence  of  a  major  international  con- 
flict, this  division  of  labor  between  ourselves 
and  those  who  choose  to  make  things  is  not 
necessarily  bad  and  could  well,  given  present 
trends,  turn  out  very  much  In  our  favor. 

We  pay  a  price  during  a  transformation  of 
this  sort.  The  relatively  few  workers  who 
still  make  things  In  factories '  must  adjust 
to  different  kinds  of  employment.  Our  enor- 
mous mobility  gives  us  an  advantage  over 
other  nations  whose  people  are  less  mobile. 
But  we  are  still  left  with  older,  skilled  crafts- 
men for  whom  moving  and  retraining  does 
not  come  easily. 

Also,  In  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
that  we  enter  another  world  war,  oxu-  de- 
pendence upon  others  for  manufactured 
goods  could  turn  out  to  be  a  major  liability. 
It  already  Is.  Every  time  Imports  rise  as  a 
percent  of  our  ONP,  our  dependence  In- 
creases. Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  our 
dependence  Is  concentrated  In  selected  areas 
(transportation  equipment,  electronics,  com- 
puters, steel,  petroleum)  the  effect  could  be 
even  more  crippling.  We  have  experienced  it 
recently  In  oil;  the  Russians  are  now  feeling 
It  In  food. 

National  security  Is  a  major,  compelling 
argument  for  stemming  the  present  tide.  It  Is 
a  strong  argument,  and  Is  not  easily  dealt 
with.  Patriotism  alone  will  not  make  our 
automobile  plants  or  our  steel  plants  or 
our  computer  plants  more  competitive.  Nor 
are  trade  barriers  and  protection  likely  to 
lead  to  the  superior  technology  we  would 
need  to  succeed  In  the  very  conflict  we  are 
hedging  against.  In  short,  we  still  seem  to 
lack  the  "solvent"  to  transform  our  non- 
competitive Industries  in  peacetime  even  If 
we  decided,  as  a  national  policy,  that  It  was 
Important  to  do  so. 

Thus  develops  a  more  Interdependent  col- 
lection of  nations  In  which  we  play  a  special- 
ized role.  Luckily  ours  Is  one  of  the  more 
Interesting  and  promising  parts  In  the  play. 
And  we  seem,  without  strong  supporting  poli- 
cies, to  be  developing  a  mix  of  larger  and  ag- 
gressive smaller  businesses  to  play  our  role 
well.    Perhaps    we   should   spend   less   time 
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•  About  13  percent  of  the  workforce  Is  still 
engaged  in  actual  manufacturing  operations, 
as  distinguished  from  those  who  manage  or 
sell  or  account  for  the  goods  made  by  the 
others  In  firms  labeled  "manufacturing." 


worrying  about  what  the  Japanese  do  better, 
and  worry  Instead  about  how  to  do  better 
what  we  do  best.9 


DEATH  OP  WILLIAM  NORWOOD 

•  Mr.  INOXJYE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  since  1962.  I  suppose  each  of 
us  can  trace  his  presence  in  Congress  to 
a  person  or  persons  who  exhibited  dedi- 
cation and  faith  in  the  early  days  of  our 
careers,  when  such  confidence  was  lack- 
ing among  others — perhaps  even  our- 
selves. Just  such  a  person  in  my  career 
was  William  Norwood,  to  whom  I  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude.  His  passing  a 
few  days  ago  is  mourned  by  his  many 
friends  and  admirers  in  Hawaii  and  the 
Pacific. 

William  Norwood  served  with  honor 
and  distinction  throughout  his  public 
career,  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  close 
aide  to  Gov.  John  A.  Bums,  and  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  He  contributed  gen- 
erously of  his  time  and  efforts  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow  citizens.  In  a  variety  of 
community  organizations. 

There  have  not  been  many  words  pub- 
lished about  the  work  of  William  Nor- 
wood, because  he  preferred  to  be  out  of 
the  public  limelight.  But  his  achieve- 
ments rate  a  place  In  history  as  among 
the  most  important  m  Hawaii  and  the 
Pacific. 

More  than  that,  my  beloved  friend  will 
forever  hold  a  special  place  in  my  heart, 
for  his  role  in  my  journey  to  Washing- 
ton. I  only  pray  that  I  may  demonstrate 
a  bit  of  his  courage  and  resolve,  in  my 
public  service  career. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  following 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

(Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Sept.  24, 

1981 1 

William  Norwood  DEAi>^AcnvK  in  Politics 

FOR  30  Years 

William  R.  Norwood,  who  played  an  active 
role  In  Hawaii's  politics  for  three  decades, 
died  Tuesday  night  in  St.  Francis  Hospital's 
hospice  center.  He  was  72. 

Norwood's  death  is  a  loss  to  many,  for  he 
combined  intelligence  with  compassion  In 
his  work  that  covered  a  range  of  professions, 
including  newspaper  reporter,  public  rela- 
tions executive,  political  campaigner,  gov- 
ernment administrator,  high  commissioner 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  businessman. 

He  was  born  in  Seattle,  where  he  received 
a  B.A.  in  journalism  from  the  University  of 
Washington  in  1932.  Two  years  later,  he  came 
to  Kauai  to  visit  a  friend  and  soon  got  a  job 
as  reporter  for  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

He  covered  the  police  beat,  labor  and  poli- 
tics, and  helped  form  the  local  unit  of  the 
American  Newspapter  Oulld.  serving  as  its  first 
president  in  1937. 

As  a  labor  reporter,  Norwood  covered  the 
Interlsland  shipping  strike  In  the  19308  and 
friends  remember  that  he  would  go  offport 
to  ships,  while  workln?  as  a  reporter,  and 
collect  money  from  crewmen  for  their  strik- 
ing associates  on  shore.  Norwood  recalled 
later,  "It  was  not  the  action  of  an  objective 
reporter,  but  at  the  time,  it  was  the  only 
himume  thing  to  do." 


In  1941,  he  started  public  relations  work 
with  Castle  tt  Cooke,  becoming  the  depart- 
ment's director  in  1949. 

During  World  War  II,  he  also  worked  as  a 
censor  for  the  U.S.  Army,  overseeing  the 
Star-Bulletin  and  two  Japanese-language 
newspapers  (Hawaii  Hocbl  and  Nlppu  Jljl) 
and  at  night  broadcast  news  for  the  Matson 
Navigation  Co.  At  this  time,  he  met  John  A. 
Burns,  then  head  of  the  Honolulu  Police  De- 
partment vice  squad. 

Their  friendship  continued  after  the  war, 
when  Norwood  got  Involved  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Hawaii.  In 
the  1950s,  Norwood  planned  Burns'  cam- 
paigns for  delegate  to  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  state  governorship  and  Daniel  Inouye's 
successful  bid  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

When  Burns  was  finally  elected  governor  in 
1962,  Norwood  became  bis  state  administra- 
tive director,  or  "right-hand  man."  He 
worked  out  of  lolani  Palace  until  1966,  when 
he  was  named  high  commissioner  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands — a  po- 
sition he  held  until  1969.  resigning  when 
Richard  Nixon  became  president. 

He  then  became  senior  vice  nresident  of 
the  Paciflc  division  of  Honolulu's  Black  Con- 
struction Co.  on  Ouam,  later  retiring  with 
his  wife  to  his  Mokulela  beach  house  on 
Oahu's  North  Shore. 

During  the  1960s  and  early  '60s.  he  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  city  Planning  Com- 
mission and  as  chairman  of  the  Territorial 
Labor  Sknd  Industrial  Relations  Appeal  Board. 
He  was  a  director  of  Friends  of  the  East- 
West  Center,  the  Hawaii  Historical  Society 
and  the  Better  Business  Bureau  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  for  central  branch,  YMCA. 
and  most  recently  was  on  the  board  of  the 
Hawaii  Community  Development  Authority. 

Norwood's  service  as  high  commissioner  of 
the  Trust  Territory  was  praised  by  the  Oahu 
Mlcronesian  Student  Club,  which  called  him 
an  "American  with  a  Mlcronesian  heart." 
Stewart  Udall,  then  secretary  of  the  interior, 
said  Norwood  was  "outstanding"  as  commis- 
sioner. 

"Norwood  without  a  doubt  did  more  for 
the  Micronesians  than  all  the  military  brass 
and  past  high  commissioners  did  since  we 
assumed  the  U.N.  trusteeehlp  in  1947,"  Wayne 
A.  Butterbaugh,  advertising  executive,  wrote 
to  The  Advertiser  in  1969. 

"Prom  the  moment  he  stepped  In  the  door 
(as  commissioner),  Norwood  .  .  .  tried  to 
substitute  Hawaiian  informality  for  pomp- 
ousness  and  efficiency  for  paper  shuffling," 
wrote  Bob  Krauss,  Advertiser  columnist. 

When  Norwood  was  selected  sis  commis- 
sioner. Ed  Sheehan,  an  Advertiser  columnist, 
wrote,  "When  you  start  talking  about  Bill, 
you  discover  that  everyone  who  knows  him 
likes  and  respects  blm  very  much,  from  pine- 
apple pickers  to  Pacific  Clubbers." 

Perhaps  the  best  words  about  Norwood  are 
his  own,  when  he  spoke  to  Sheehan  about 
his  political  experience. 

"You  can't  be  afraid  of  change,  or  taking 
chances.  Years  back  I  used  to  resent  the  fact 
that  so  many  newcomers  to  Hawaii  would 
arrive  and  sniff  the  political  air  to  find  out 
where  it  was  safest  to  be.  Even  now,  too 
many  people  In  both  business  and  govern- 
ment suffer  from  a  Security  Complex.  There's 
a  reluctance  to  move — a  fear  that  it  will  be 
lost  or  taken  away." 

Mr.  Norwood  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Kath- 
arine F.;  son,  William  F.  of  Kallua-Kona; 
daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  (Elizabeth)  Hemlngs: 
sister,  Mrs.  Arthur  (Virginia)  Barnett  of 
Washington  state:  and  six  grandchildren. 

Services  are  pending.  Arrangements  by  Wil- 
liams Mortuary. 

The  f'l.mllv  aslrs  that  flowers  be  omitted. 
Contributions  may  be  made  to  the  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 


(Editorial    from    the    Honolulu    Advertiser. 
Sept.  24,  1981] 

Bill  Norwood 
William  R.  Norwood,  who  died  Tuesday  at 
age  72,  was  an  Important  yet  notably  gentle 
figure  in  Hawaii  Journalism,  public  relations, 
and  in  public  service  here  and  In  the  Trust 
Territory. 

He  was  a  man  who  combined  quiet  accom- 
plishment, a  compassionate  liberalism  and 
Integrity  to  unusual  degree  In  a  career  that 
spanned  four  decades  of  often-dramatic  his- 
tory in  the  islands. 

In  the  1930s.  Seattle-bom  Bill  Norwood 
was  best  known  as  labor  reporter  for  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  It  was  a  time  when 
labor  was  struggling  to  gain  a  foothold  here 
in  battles  with  the  then-dominant  Big  Five. 

Although  be  helped  form  the  first  news- 
paper guild  unit  here.  .N'orwood  was  respected 
by  both  sides. 

In  fact.  In  1941  he  switched  to  public  rela- 
tions work  for  3ne  of  those  leading  firms. 
Castle  &  Cooke.  There  he  was  a  notable  ex- 
ception, a  Democrat  at  a  time  when  the  Big 
Five  was  almost  synonymous  with  Repub- 
lican domination  of  elective  offices. 

In  wartime  years.  Norwood  became  a  close 
friend  and  political  associate  of  Police  Cap- 
tain John  A.  Bums,  who  emerged  as  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  the  1 960s  Democratic  revolution 
and  Hawaii's  Delegate  to  Congress  at  the  time 
of  Statehood. 

When  Bums  became  Governor  in  1962, 
Norwood  went  to  lolani  Palace  as  bis  admin- 
istrative director,  again  working  behind  the 
scenes  in  what  was  a  period  of  major  change. 

President  Johnson  named  Norwood  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  in  1966, 
thereby  strengthening  Hawaii's  ties  with 
those  islands. 

Bill  Norwood  brought  his  own  brand  of  alo- 
ha and  empathy  to  that  difficult  job.  and 
over  the  next  three  years  he  became  per- 
haps the  most  popular  American  with  the 
Mlcroncislans  to  serve  In  the  commissioner's 
position. 

Over  the  years  before  and  since,  BUI  Nor- 
wood served  Hawaii  in  a  variety  of  other 
ways,  from  positions  on  several  planning 
bodies  to  work  with  such  orgoniEations  as 
the  YMCA. 

In  the  process  of  his  long  career,  then,  he 
was  quiet,  unassuming  and  effective,  mod- 
erate yet  liberal  when  liberalism  was  needed 
to  make  Hawaii  and  Micronesia  better  places 
for  people  to  live.* 


THE  ST.  LOUIS-BUILT  P/A-18 
HORNET 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  see  that  for  the  second 
time  in  18  months,  the  St.  Louis-built 
P/A-18  Hornet  has  emerged  victorious  in 
international  competition. 

The  Australian  Government's  recent 
decision  to  modernize  its  fighting  forces 
with  75  Hornets  speaks  highly  not  only 
of  the  aircraft  but  also  of  the  thousands 
of  people  in  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan 
area  who  build  it. 

I  apk  that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
October  21.  1981.  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  an  editorial  in  the  Octo- 
ber 22.  1981,  issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  mat  srlal  follows: 
(Prom  the  ^^%l\  Street  Joum>l,  Oct.  31.  1981) 

AUSTBALX&N     POBCHASB     OF     McDONNUX     JETS 

SoLiDinxal   THi    F18    P«ooeam,    Awaltsts 
Sat 

I  By  David  P.  Oartno) 

For  the  selcond  ttme  In  18  months,  McDon- 
nell DouglM  Corp.'s  F/A18  Hornet  has  out- 
m&neuvere<lj  General  Dynamics  Corp.'s  P16 
Falcon  flghier  plane  in  International  com- 
petition. 

The  Australian  government  picked  the 
Hornet  over  the  Falcon,  agreeing  to  buy  73 
planes  at  a  jrlce  tag.  In  August  1981  dollars, 
equivalent  t }  12.79  billion. 

Last  April,  the  Canadian  government  also 
chose  the  ri8  over  the  P16.  ordering  138 
fighters. 

General  I  lectrlc  Co.  will  supply  178  en- 
gines, Incluc  Ing  spares,  for  Australian's  twin- 
Jet  fighters  It  placed  the  value  of  Its  con- 
tract at  $2^  million.  Other  subcontractors 
are  Hughes  Aircraft  Co  .  which  will  make  the 
radar  systei*.  and  Northrep  Corp. 

In  annoui  clng  the  decision,  Australian  De- 
fense Minis  ;er  D.  J.  Klllen  cited  the  ver- 
satility and  advanced  technology  of  the  P18. 
which  repUces  an  aging  fleet  of  French 
Mirage  flghtters. 

Following  I  the  pattern  of  recent  fighter 
•wards,  Mclonnell  Douglas  and  Its  subcon- 
tractors wUl  provide  some  work  for  Austra- 
lian Industiy.  Mr.  Klllen  said,  "the  added 
value  of  the  offset  work  is  to  be  30%  of  the 
Imported  co«t  of  the  program  and  there  will 
be  compensation  provisions  If  the  VS.  con- 
tractors fall  to  honor  their  commitments." 

The  vlctoiy's  Import  goes  far  beyond  the 
dollars-and- :ents  of  the  Australian  order, 
analysts  agr>ed.  Alan  Benasull,  a  vice  presi- 
dent at  Dre  tel  Bumham  Lambert,  Inc.,  ob- 
served that  the  order  "obviously  helps  the 
company,  b\  t  It  should  solidify  the  F18  pro- 
gram Itself.' 

The  F18  las  come  under  heavy  fire  from 
several  cong  resslonal  quarters  for  Increased 
coats  and  p<  rformance  problems.  Last  week, 
for  Instance,  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  (B..  Ore.) 
proposed  that  the  program  be  canceled.  The 
Navy  has  indicated  It  wants  to  buy  1,377 
McDonnell  ^ouglas  F188. 

Wolf  gang  jDemlsch,  an  analyst  at  Morgan 
Stanley  &  0  3.,  said,  "the  good  news  for  the 
company  is  that  two  outsiders  have  decided 
that  the  Pill  Is  more  cost  effective  for  their 
needs,  wartj  and  all." 

Mr.  Klllen  the  Australian  defense  minister, 
said  "the  aei  odynamlc  problems  evidenced  In 
the  P/A18  hive  been  satisfactorily  resolved." 
He  added  tbat  "modifications  .  .  .  aren't 
expected  to  Be  costly." 

Comment!  d  Donald  Spindel,  an  analyst 
at  A.  G.  Edivards  &  Sons,  Inc.,  "with  both 
Canada  and  Australia  dependent  on  the  F18, 
It'd  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
Congress  to  icrap  the  program."  Mr.  Benasull 
predicted,  "i  he  P18  is  here  to  stay." 

Analysts  t  Iso  observed  that  the  win  was  a 
bigger  mus  for  McDonnell  Douglas  than 
for  General  Dynsunics.  Both  aerospace  con- 
cerns are  headquartered  in  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
Demlsch  observed,  "while  I'm  sure  there  isn't 
any  champa  ;ne  being  poured  In  GD's  execu- 
tive suite,  I  don't  think  anyone  is  slashing 
his  wrists."  rhe  analyst  added  that  the  F16 
has  won  ord(  rs  from  several  foreign  countries. 

A  General  Dynamics  spokesman  issued  a 
brief  statement:  "We  are  disappointed.  It  is 
apparent  the  Australian  Air  Force  believes 
the  P18  be  ;ter  meets  its  unique  require- 
ments. In  a]  ly  event  we  hope  the  Australian 
F18  progran   is  successful." 

Not  surp'lslngly.  a  McDonnell  Douglas 
spokesman  said,  "we  are,  of  course, 
pleased.  .  .  ."  He  reported  that  the  order 
would  resiil :  In  1,100  Jobs  at  the  St.  Louis 


plant.  McDonnell  Douglas  employs  more  than 
30,000  at  Its  corporate  headquarters. 

The  Australian  planes,  which  will  be  de- 
livered between  1984  and  1990,  "won't  have 
a  near-term  impact  on  earnings,"  Mr. 
Uemlsch  emphasized. 

While  the  order  Is  "a  nice  piece  of  change," 
the  company  said  that  the  St.  Louis  plant, 
which  makes  military  aircraft,  "makes 
money,"  while  the  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  facil- 
ity, which  generally  manufeM;tures  commer- 
cial planes,  continues  to  be  a  drain  on  earn- 
ings, he  said. 

A  proposed  cutback  In  the  defense  budget 
threatens  to  Intensify  Long  Beach's  prob- 
lems. The  Reagan  administration  Is  elimi- 
nating funding  for  eight  KClOs,  the  military 
adaptation  of  the  McDonnell  Douglas  com- 
mercial Jet,  the  DClO. 

Even  the  St.  Louis  plant  hasn't  been 
spared  the  ax  in  the  proposed  fiscal  1982 
budget.  The  Defense  Department  wants  to 
trim  the  number  of  McDonnell  Douglas  FlSs 
to  30  from  42. 

Yesterday  McDonnell  Douglas  shares  rose 
tl.626  a  share  to  (30.25,  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  composite  tape.  General 
Electric  was  $55,125,  unchanged,  and 
Northrop  shares  declined  12 '/2  cents,  to 
$45.25  a  share. 


{From    the   St.    Louis    Globe-Democrat, 

Oct.  22.  1981] 

HoBNirrs  Flying  High  Down  Undeb 

Do  the  Australians  know  something  that 
certain  Americans  don't?  It  would  appear 
that  way  in  view  of  Australia's  decision  to 
buy  75  F-18  Hornet  fighter-bombers  to  mod- 
ernize its  air  force.  Although  the  Hornets 
are  flying  high  down  under,  their  reception 
hasn't  been  altogether  favorable  at  home. 
The  McDonnell  Douglas  aircraft  has  received, 
on  some  occasions,  unwarranted  criticism 
Instead  of  the  unstinting  praise  it  so  clearly 
deserves. 

The  Hornets,  scheduled  to  be  delivered 
over  a  10-year  period,  beginning  in  late  1984, 
will  replace  the  Australian  Air  Force's  aging 
French-made  Mirage  fighters.  The  P-18s 
were  chosen  ever  the  General  Dynamics 
F-16  Fighting  Falcon,  the  only  other  aircraft 
under  consideration  by  the  Australian  De- 
fense Department. 

The  purchase  marks  the  F-18's  second 
straight  foreign-sales  victory  in  flyofls 
against  the  P-16.  Last  year,  Canada  ordered 
137  Hornets  for  delivery  between  1982  and 
1989.  Both  governments  said  the  P-18  was 
better  suited  to  their  needs  than  its  closest 
competitor. 

These  solid  votes  of  confidence  should 
shoot  down  arguments  by  House  and  Senate 
liberals  who  have  questioned  the  worth  of 
the  P-18  and  Its  place  In  the  American  de- 
fense arsenal.  The  Hornet's  place  is  unde- 
niable. 

The  F-18  Is  truly  the  plane  of  the  future 
and  there's  no  time  like  the  present  to 
acknowledge  that.  In  the  words  of  Missouri 
Republican  Sen.  John  C.  Danforth,  "The 
Hornet  happens  to  be  the  only  plane  in  the 
world  with  a  fully  Integrated,  all-weather 
air-to-air  and  air-to-ground  system." 

Danforth  predicts  that  a  proposal  to  kill 
the  F-18  program  will  fizzle  because  it's 
based  on  false  premises.  The  U.S.  Navy  and 
the  Marine  Corps  have  expressed  intentions 
to  buy  1,377  Hornets. 

The  senator  appears  to  be  on  solid  ground. 
The  Hornet  has  passed  Its  tests  with  flying 
colors  and  continues  to  impress  those  who 
work  with  it — on  the  ground  and  in  the  air. 
The  arguments  against  the  F-18  pale  in 
comparison  to  those  for  It. 


St.  Loulsans  have  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  for  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  aircraft  that  it  has  produced 
and  continues  to  produce,  and  for  the  role 
this  plays  in  helping  to  upgrade  America's 
national  defense.  It  is  important  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  keep  the  high-flying  Hor- 
net flying  high.9 


INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  OP 
DISABLED  PERSONS 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though these  have  been  a  challenging, 
even  a  trying,  first  10  months  of  this  ses- 
sion for  those  of  us  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped,  I  consider  myself 
most  fortunate  to  have  become  its  chair- 
man during  this,  the  International  Year 
of  Disabled  Persons  (lYDP)  at  a  time 
when  Congress,  the  Nation,  and  the  world 
community  at  large  are  being  called  upon 
to  become  more  aware  of  the  needs,  as- 
pirations, and  abilities  of  the  estimated 
500  million  disabled  people  throughout 
the  globe  today. 

During  this  year  of  budget  slashing, 
when  so  many  programs  for  disabled 
Americans  were  scheduled  to  be  dras- 
tically cut  back  or  completely  eliminated, 
the  U.N.'s  declaration  and  observance 
of  1981  as  the  Year  of  the  Disabled  helped 
serve  to  remind  many  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  vital  role  the  disabled  have  to 
play  in  our  society,  and  to  further 
strengthen  our  resolve  to  work  to  pre- 
serve those  programs  and  services  which 
are.  In  turn,  so  vital  to  their  development. 

Margaret  Mead  once  observed  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  judge  a  society  is  to 
see  how  it  cares  for  its  disabled  members. 
While  this  was  certainly  true  up  to  very 
recently,  I  think  that  Dr.  Mead  would 
have  agreed  wilh  me  that,  in  the  1980's 
and  beyond,  the  correct  criteria  to  judge 
a  society  by  in  this  regard  ifi  not  in  the 
way  that  it  cares  for  individuals  with 
disabilities,  but  in  the  way  it  assists  such 
individuals  to  become  independent  and 
productive  members  of  that  society. 

This,  then,  is  the  significance  of  In- 
ternational Year  of  Disabled  Persons. 
lYDP  should  not  be  viewed  merely  as  a 
12-month  observance  period.  Rather,  it 
should  be  more  properly  viewed  as  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  terms  of  the  way 
we  perceive  disabled  people.  And,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  this  is 
the  exact  tack  which  the  U.S.  Council  for 
the  International  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons has  taken.  By  adopting  as  its  basic 
modus  operandi  the  theme  "Meeting 
the  challenges  through  partnerships" 
the  U.S.  Council  is  insuring  that  the  work 
which  is  initiated  this  year  will  continue 
on  weU  into  the  future.  The  problems 
faced  by  America's  estimated  36  million 
disabled  citizens  are  particularly  complex 
ones  and  so,  too,  are  their  eventual  so- 
lutions. If  they  are  to  be  adequately  ad- 
dressed at  all,  then,  they  must  be  dealt 
with  in  the  type  of  comprehensive  ap- 
proach which  the  U.S.  Council  has  ini- 
tiated here. 

I  am  especially  pleased  and  heartened 
by  the  Council's  work  with  the  private 
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sector  in  the  country.  Business  and  in- 
dustry need  to  be  made  full  fledged  part- 
ners in  the  effort  to  assist  disabled 
Americans  into  the  mainstream  of  our 
society.  As  President  Reagan  observed 
last  February  in  his  proclamation  declar- 
ing 1981  as  the  International  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons,  the  "disabled  repre- 
sent one  of  our  most  underutilized  na- 
tional resources."  They  will  likely  con- 
tinue to  remain  so  until  the  business 
community  recognizes,  in  the  words  of  a 
recent  IBM  public  service  advertisement, 
that  the  disabled  worker  is  "as  capable 
as  other  woricers,  as  reliable,  as  am- 
bitious, and  just  as  likely  to  succeed." 

Considerable  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  this  regard.  Corporations  such 
as  IBM  have  taken  the  initiative  and  are 
finding  innovative  and  cost  effective 
ways  of  eliminating  architectural,  trans- 
portation and  employment  barriers, 
which  have  for  far  too  long  stood  in  the 
way  of  disabled  Americans,  keeping  thetn 
from  taking  their  rightful  place  in  our 
Nation's  work  force.  Such  firms  are  find- 
ing out  for  themselves  just  how  true  the 
IBM  P.S.A.  rings;  and  I  am  wholly  con- 
fident that  once  other  firms  learn  of  the 
many  benefits  that  come  from  employ- 
ing physically  and  mentally  disabled 
workers  that  they  too,  will  be  recruiting 
more  and  more  such  workers  as  time 
goes  on. 

The  private  sector  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  the  whole  job  itself,  however.  ITie 
problems  of  the  disabled  are  just  too 
complex  to  expect  one  sector  of  our  so- 
ciety to  solve  alone.  As  the  resolution  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
recognizes,  the  Federal  Government  also 
has  a  special  role  to  play  in  promoting 
the  integration  of  the  disabled  into  the 
mainstream.  Just  as  it  is  wrong  to  as- 
sume that  any  one  sector  of  society  can 
solve  all  of  the  problems  facing  the  dis- 
abled, tt  is  wrong  to  assume  that  any  one 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
all  of  the  answers  to  these  problems. 

In  adopting  this  resolution  directing 
the  President  to  implement  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  International  Year  of 
the  Disabled  Person,  we  should  not  allow 
ourselves  to  believe  for  a  single  second 
that  our  responsibility  to  strive  toward 
those  same  goals  and  objectives  has  in 
any  way  been  reduced.  In  declaring  1981 
as  the  International  Year  of  the  Disabled 
Person,  the  United  Nations  set  forth  the 
following  goals  and  objectives  to  be 
achieved  throughout  the  world: 
United   States  Mission 

The  mission  is  to  promote  the  full  partici- 
pation in  the  life  of  our  society  of  America's 
citizens  with  physical  or  mental  disabilities. 
Building  on  the  progress  of  the  past  decade, 
we  will  work  together  with  private  and  gov- 
ernmental organizations  to  strengthen  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  still  unmet  needs 
and  potential  contribution  of  these  35  mil- 
lion people.  We  will  foster  the  partnership 
of  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  in  fur- 
thering the  following  long-term  national 
goals   of   and  for   citizens   with   disabilities. 

Expanded  Educational  Opportunity; 

Improved  Access  to  Housing.  Buildings 
and  Transportation: 

Greater  Opportunity  for  Employment; 

Greater  Participation  In  Recreational,  So- 
cial and  Cultural  Activities; 


Expanded  and  Strengthened  Rehabilita- 
tion Programs  and  Facilities; 

Purposeful  Application  of  Biomedical  Re- 
search Aimed  at  Conquering  Major  Disabling 
Conditions; 

Reduction  in  the  Incidence  of  Disability 
Through  Accident   and   Disease   Prevention; 

Increased  Application  of  Technology  to 
Ameliorate  the  Effects  of  Disability;   and 

Expanded  International  Exchange  of  In- 
formation and  Experience  to  Benefit  All  Dis- 
abled Persons. 

(Adopted  by  the  U.S.  Council  for  lYDP 
and  the  United  States  Government's  Fed- 
eral Interagency  Committee  for  lYDP.) 

Congress,  as  that  body  which  estab- 
lishes national  policy,  has  a  role  to  play 
to  Insure  that  each  of  these  nine  goals 
and  objectives  are  achieved  both  here  in 
the  United  States  and.  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  in  the  world  community 
at  large.  The  Congress.  In  fact,  has  a  very 
special  role  In  expanding  educational 
opportunities,  increasing  access  tmd 
strengthening  rehabilitation  programs 
and  services. 

Congress  has  after  all  been  the  one 
which  has  taken  the  initiative  in  each 
of  these  areas  and  passed  such  landmark 
legislation  as  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act,  the  Rehabil- 
itation. Comprehensive  Services  and  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Act  of  1978,  and 
the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968. 
In  adopting  Senator  Dole's  resolution,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  each  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recommit  ourselves  to  the 
goal  of  enabling  the  estimated  36  million 
disabled  Americans  to  enter  the  main- 
stream and  live  happy,  productive  lives, 
for  as  the  President  observed  in  his  Feb- 
ruary proclamation : 

All  of  us  stand  to  gain  when  those  who 
are  disabled  share  in  America's  opportu- 
nlttes.« 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  morning  business 
having  expired,  morning  business  is 
closed. 


STANDBY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCAHON 
ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  S. 
1503,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1603)  to  authorize  the  President 
to  allocate  supplies  of  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum products  during  a  severe  petroletun 
supply  shortage. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  jrield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
strongly  in  support  of  S.  1503,  the  Stand- 
by Petroleum  AUocation  Act  of  1981.  Sen- 
ator McClxtre,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  leadership 
in  the  shaping  of  this  bill.  It  is  a  good 
bill,  one  that  has  broad,  bipartisan  sup- 


port in  the  committee.  It  should  receive 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  Presi- 
dent have  the  authority  to  act  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  during  a  severe  disruption  in 
petroleum  markets.  Such  disruptions  are 
virtually  certain  to  occur  during  the 
1980's.  This  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
Geopolitics  of  Oil  study  prepared  for  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources when  I  was  its  chairman.  On  the 
eve  of  the  expiration  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  the  General 
Accounting  Office  published  a  two-vol- 
ume report  which  reaches  the  same  con- 
clusion. ITie  recent  tragic  events  In 
Egypt  (Mily  underline  the  insecurity 
which  plagues  the  regions  of  the  world 
where  so  much  of  our  imported  oU  is 
produced. 

The  economic  impact  of  severe  oil 
supply  disruptions  creates  major  inter- 
national problems  which  should  be  ad- 
dressed through  coordinated  efforts  of 
all  energy-consuming  nations.  This  kind 
of  coordination  cannot  be  achieved  if 
the  Government  of  the  world's  largest 
oil  importer,  the  United  States,  is  unable 
to  manage  its  own  petroleum  use  during 
a  disruption. 

The  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  implement  a  national  response  to  dis- 
ruptions in  world  oil  markets.  Only  the 
Federal  Government  can  organize  such 
a  response.  To  leave  this  job  to  the 
major  oil  cMnpanies,  to  the  States  or 
to  that  great  abstraction  known  as  the 
market  would  be  nothing  less  than  a 
total  negation  of  the  role  of  govern- 
ment. This  is  precisely  the  signal  we 
would  send  to  our  own  citizens,  to  other 
oil-consuming  nations  and  to  OPEC  if 
we  fail  to  provide  the  U.S.  Government 
with  the  authority  necessary  to  imple- 
ment an  effective  and  aggressive  re- 
sponse to  oil  supply  disruptions. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  fHX>- 
vides  the  President  with  the  authority 
he  would  need  to  fashion  such  a 
response.  The  potential  reach  of  this  au- 
thority Is  every  bit  as  broad  as  the  law 
we  are  replacing,  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973.  However, 
the  structure  is  quite  different: 

Where  the  EPAA  mandated  the  impo- 
sition of  a  comprehensive  regulatory 
scheme,  S.  1503  would  authorize  the 
President,  in  his  discretion,  to  deal  with 
petroleum  shortages  in  a  sequ«itial 
manner,  tailoring  the  Federal  response 
to  the  severity  of  the  disruption. 

Where  the  EPAA  required  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regulatory  scheme  that 
could  only  be  removed  with  congres- 
sional acquiesence,  S.  1503  provides  for 
automatic  termination  of  the  effective- 
ness of  any  regulatory  scheme  after  90 
days. 

Where  EPAA  contained  significant  de- 
tail with  respect  to  the  pricing  of  petro- 
leum, S.  1503  authorizes  the  President 
to  include  provisions  addressing  pricing 
in  his  allocation  program  only  to  the 
extent  the  President  finds  that  such 
provisions  are  necessary  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  program.  The  conmiit- 
tee  fully  expects  that  any  price  limita- 
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tions  estt  blished  would  provide  flmu  en- 
gaced  In  Ithe  sale  of  petroleum  with  fair 
margins  J 

Mr.  President,  S.  1503  reflects  our  ex- 
perience *tth  petroleum  supply  disrup- 
tions and]  the  recrulatlon  of  the  petroleum 
industry  since  1973.  It  provides  an  ap- 
propriately flexible  authority  that  the 
President;  genuinely  needs.  If  he  does  not 
now  welcome  or  appreciate  this  author- 
ity, I  cani  guarantee  that  he  will  be  glad 
he  has  ii  when  the  next  upheaval  in 
world  oil  markets  occurs.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adppt  S.  1503  so  that  the  gap  in 
the  Presipent's  authority  to  deal  with 
these  majtters  which  has  existed  since 
the  EPa4  expired  can  be  closed. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ItRESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amatoi.  The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  S.  1503. 
the  Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1981.  woiid  grant  the  President  limited 
and  temporary  authority  to  allocate  do- 
mestic supplies  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil.  and  I  refined  petroleum  products 
under  certain  specified  circumstances  in 
order  to  inlnimize  the  adverse  impacts 
of  a  petroleum  supply  shortage  on  the 
American  j  people  and  the  domestic 
economy. 

Given  the  current  instability  in  the 
Middle  Eist.  it  is  Imperative  that  we 
empower  the  President  with  sufficient 
auliiority  to  deal  with  any  energy  emer- 


gency thut  may  confront  him  in  the 
future.  If  we  do  not  act,  we  would  send 
the  wronj  signal  to  our  allies  as  well  as 
our  adversaries 
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explration  of  the  Emergency 
Allocation    Act    (EPAA)    on 
30,  1981.  the  Federal  Govern- 
longer  has  basic  authority  to 


deal  with  severe  domestic  shortages  of 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined 
petroleum  products.  Furthermore,  the 
adequacy  of  the  President's  authority  to 
implement  a  standby  emergency  petro- 
leum allocation  and  pricing  program  In 
the  event  of  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage  has  been  called  Into  question. 

In  my  Judgment,  that  remaining  au- 
thority is  inadequate  to  the  task.  My 
conclusion  is  consistent  with  the  results 
of  several  legal  analyses  that  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  during  its  considera- 
tion of  S.  1503.  Those  analyses  Included 
reviews  of  the  relevant  provisions  in  the 
various  Federal  laws,  other  than  the 
EPAA.  that  grant  to  the  President 
limited  authority  to  allocate  petroleum 
supplies  under  certain  defined  drcimi- 
stances. 

Among  the  statutes  reviewed  were  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975  (EPCA).  the  Defense  Production 
Act  (DPA).  the  International  Emer- 
gency  Economic  Powers  Act  (lEEPA), 
the  Emergency  Energy  Conservation  Act 
of  1979  (EECA).  the  National  Emer- 
gencies Act.  and  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  as  amended  (TEA) .  None  of 
these  Federal  statutes  provides  the 
President  with  sufficiently  broad  author- 
ity to  Implement  an  oil  allocation  pro- 
gram on  a  national  or  regional  basis 
after  the  EPAA  expires. 

A  legal  memorandimi  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  reviewed  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  (which  ap- 
pears in  the  committee's  report  on  S. 
1503)  concludes  that  section  251  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
(EPCA)  authorizes  the  President  to  al- 
locate crude  oil  among  domestic  oil  com- 
panies if  he  deems  such  action  necessary 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  meet  Its 
international  allocation  obligations 
under  the  Agreement  on  an  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program  (lEP).  However, 
the  Department  of  Energy  found  that 
such  authority  does  not  encompass  com- 
prehensive petroleum  price  and  alloca- 
tion contrtris  of  the  type  initiated  under 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  (EPAA) . 

In  July  of  this  year.  W.  Kenneth  Davis. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  on  be- 
half of  the  administration.  He  stated 
that  the  administration  opposed  enact- 
ment of  new  emergency  petroleum  allo- 
cation legislation.  Nevertheless,  he  also 
acknowledged  that  after  the  EPAA  ex- 
pired, the  President  would  not  have  any 
comprehensive  petroleum  price  and  al- 
location authority  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided by  S.  1503. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  ability 
to  act  under  existing  law  is  sufficiently 
ambiguous  to  constrain  his  possible  ac- 
tions and  render  them  inadequate  to 
the  task.  The  choice  is  between  the  cur- 
rent situation,  which  consists  of  am- 
biguous and  possibly  inadequate  existing 
authorities,  and  the  clear,  definitive  con- 
gressional delegation  of  authority  pro- 
vided by  S.  1503.  which  consists  of  spe- 


cific standby  authority  to  deal  with  pe- 
troleum supply  interruptions. 

Central  to  the  committee's  decision  to 
support  S.  1503  was  our  determination 
that  it  is  better  for  us  to  legislate  now. 
at  a  time  when  we  are  not  involved  in  a 
crisis  and  can  act  somewhat  dispassion- 
ately, than  to  wait  and  find  ourselves  leg- 
islating in  the  midst  of  a  crisis,  as  was 
the  case  when  the  EPAA  was  enacted. 

If  a  serious  shortage  should  occur,  it 
is  a  virtual  certainty  that  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  will  be  be- 
sieged with  demands  for  relief.  In  such  a 
crisis  atmosphere  it  would  be  far  more 
difficult  for  the  Congress  to  make  sound 
decisions.  A  much  more  preferable  ap- 
proach would  be  for  the  Congress  to  en- 
act S.  1503.  which  provides  the  necessary 
standby  authority  to  deal  with  periods 
of  inadequate  oil  supplies.  S.  1503  would 
provide  a  clear,  predictable,  and  unam- 
biguous standby  authority  in  terms  of 
allocation  and  necessarily  related  mar- 
gin or  nondiscriminatory  pricing. 

Simply  stated,  in  the  event  of  a  serious 
disruption  in  available  imported  energy 
supplies,  primary  reliance  should  be  on 
market  mechanisms,  but  this  must  be 
backed  up  by  broad,  clear  Presidential 
authority  to  intervene  in  the  market  on 
either  a  regional  or  national  basis  when 
the  marketplace  mechanism  cannot 
function  adequately  or  allocates  essen- 
tial supplies  too  slowly. 

This  position  Is  supported  by  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  from  major  oil 
companies,  independent  refiners,  inde- 
pendendent  marketers,  labor  unions, 
consumers,  and  energy  analysts.  But 
more  Importantly,  the  consensus  was 
that  first,  the  EPAA  should  be  replaced 
with  broad  standby  authority  that  would 
enable  the  President  to  tailor  any  price 
and  allocation  controls  to  deal  with  the 
specific  shortage  when  it  occurs;  and 
second,  such  authority  should  be  accom- 
panied by  an  automatic  sunse;  provision 
designed  to  limit  market  intervention  to 
the  period  during  which  the  crisis  is  in 
effect.  These  two  conditions  are  satis- 
fied by  S.  1503.  Primarily  for  these  rea- 
sons. Mr.  President,  enactment  of 
S.  1503  is  supported  by  the  following 
organizations: 

Organizations  That  Have  Indicated  Theib 
Support  for  8.  1503 

ACHIcm,TURE    AND    FOOD 

American  Bakers  Association. 

American  Feed  Manufacturers  Association. 
Inc. 

American  Frozen  Food  Institute. 

American  Meat  Institute. 

American  Soybean  Association. 

Chocolate  Manufacturers  Assn. 

Corn  Refiners  Association. 

Pood  Marketing  Institute. 

Grain  Terminal  Association. 

International  Apple  Institute. 

International    Association    of    Ice    Cream    " 
Manufstcturers. 

Milk  Industry  Foundation. 

National  Association  of  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture. 

National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 

National  Cattlemen's  Association. 

National  Cotton  Council. 
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National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives. 
National  Farmers  Organization. 
National  Farmers  Union. 
National  Pood  Brokers  Association. 
National  Food  Processors  Association. 
National  Frozen  Pood  Association. 
National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 
National  Orange. 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 
The  Fertilizer  Institute. 
United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 
t7.8.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Association. 

INDEPENDENT    REFINERS 

American  Petroleum  Refiners  Association. 
Committee  for  Equitable  Access  to  Crude 
Oil. 
Independent  Refiners  Assoc,  of  America. 

OU.    MARKETERS    AND   DISTRIBUTORS 

Empire  State  Petroleum  Association,  Inc. 

Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Operators  As- 
sociation. 

Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Council. 

National  OU  Jobbers  Council. 

New  England  Fuel  Institute. 

Society  of  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers 
of  America. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  expiration  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act.  we  cannot  responsibly  be  dependent 
on  anything  less  than  fuli  preparation. 

That  preparation  must  be  based  upon 
five  principles  that  are  reflected  in  S. 
1503.  First,  maximum  reliance  should  be 
placed  on  marketplace  mechanisms  to 
handle  petroleum  supply  emergencies. 
Use  of  the  authority  In  S.  1503  is  limited 
to  a  severe  petroleum  supply  shortage, 
which  is  defined  as  a  national  or  regional 
shortage  of  significant  scope  and  dura- 
tion as  a  result  of  an  interruption  of  im- 
ported petroleum  that  is  not  reasonably 
manageable  by  reliance  on  free  market 
pricing  and  allocation.  Should  Federal 
action  become  necessary  to  supplement 
the  market  mechanisms.  S.  1503  would 
insure  that  the  administration  Is  fully 
prepared  to  take  the  necessary  actions. 

Second,  a  major  disruption  In  imported 
petroleum  supplies  is  a  national  problem 
that  demands  a  coordinated  national  re- 
sponse. If  the  Federal  Government  were 
to  fail  to  provide  that  coordination.  State 
and  local  governments  would  soon  feel 
compelled  to  address  any  shortage  them- 
selves. ThLs  possibility  already  exists. 

The  States  have  reacted  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  energy  emergency  with  a 
wide  range  of  responses :  39  States  have 
granted  some  form  of  specific  authority 
to  the  Governor,  ranging  from  a  refer- 
ence to  energy  within  the  definition  of 
"disaster"  by  10  States  to  specific  energy 
emergency  powers  by  19  States.  More- 
over, about  20  State  legislatures  are  cur- 
rently examining  proposals  to  extend, 
amend  or  broaden  the  powers  of  their 
Governors  in  the  event  of  an  "energy 
emergency."  These  combined  State  ac- 
tivities will  vest  in  the  (jovemors  sub- 
stantial power  to  intervene  in  the 
marketplace  during  an  energy  crisis. 

When  the  EPAA  was  in  force.  State 
programs  in  conflict  with  the  Federal 
program  were  preempted.  However, 
with  the  expiration  of  EPAA.  the  in- 
dividual State  laws  can  now  be  utilized 
during  an  energy  emergency  without  re- 


gard for  regional  or  national  interests. 
This  uncoordinated  hodgepodge  of  of- 
ten conflicting  State  and  local  laws,  if 
activated  in  response  to  a  national  oil 
supply  shortage,  could  significantly  dis- 
rupt commerce  and  exacerbate  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  the  shortage.  This  Is  not 
Just  a  remote  possibility.  It  is  a  virtual 
certainty  if  a  serious  shortage  should 
occur. 

Thus.  S.  1503  provides  for  preemption 
of  any  State  or  local  program  regarding 
allocation  or  pricing  of  petroleum  which 
is  in  conflict  with  the  standby  Federal 
regulation  or  any  order  issued  under  S. 
1503.  However,  if  the  Federal  allocation 
program  is  activated,  it  must  provide  for 
a  State  set-aside  program  in  each  State 
to  which  the  Federal  program  applies. 

Moreover,  the  President  would  be  au- 
thorized to  delegate  to  any  State  any  of 
his  authority  to  implement  the  Federal 
program. 

The  third  major  principle  reflected  in 
S.  1503  is  that  in  order  to  maintain  pub- 
lic confidence,  there  must  be  a  clear  Fed- 
eral commitment  supported  by  the  neces- 
sary legal  authority  and  administrative 
capability  to  take  decisive  Federal  ac- 
tion if  a  severe  oil  supply  interruption 
requires  action  beyond  responsible  reli- 
ance on  the  marketplace. 

If  U.S.  oil  imports  were  seriously  dis- 
rupted and  no  Federal  allocation  pro- 
gram were  available  for  Implementation, 
the  public's  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
marketplace  might  well  be  displayed  by 
the  hoarding  of  supplies.  For  example, 
during  previous  disruptions,  large  num- 
bers of  motorists  routinely  topped  off 
their  tanks,  and  many  corporations  in- 
stalled and  filled  new  storage  capacity. 
Since  such  actions  aggravate  supply 
shortages  and  produce  accelerated  price 
increases,  they  are  extremely  detrimental 
and  should  be  discouraged  to  the  maxi- 
mum possible  extent  during  a  period  of 
severe  shortage. 

Fourth,  if  a  very  severe  disruption 
should  occur,  the  marketplace  may  not 
respond  quickly  enough  in  maintaining 
adequate  supplies  for  certain  critical 
needs.  In  particular  circumstances,  (jov- 
emment  intervention  may  be  essential 
as  the  only  means  for  preventing  or  lim- 
iting severe  economic  hardship  or  dam- 
age. 

For  example,  if  such  a  severe  shortage 
occurred  during  the  peak  of  planting  or 
harvesting,  in  the  absence  of  S.  1503,  ag- 
ricultural operations  might  simply  have 
to  be  reduced  or  deferred  until  adequate 
supplies  again  become  available.  A  se- 
vere shortage  thus  could  cause  a  reduc- 
tion In — or  outright  termination  of — es- 
sential farming  operations. 

Both  this  concern  and  concern  for  the 
needs  of  other  potential  priority  users 
are  refiected  in  S.  1503,  which  would  re- 
quire administration  of  the  standby  reg- 
ulatlOTi,  If  Implemented,  to  refiect  the 
needs  of  specified  users  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  shortage.  The  bill 
would  permit  the  President  to  tailor  the 
Federal  response  to  the  scope,  impact, 
and  duration  of  the  shortage. 


Finally,  S.  1503  would  Insure  that  the 
International  Energy  Agency  Is  contin- 
ued as  the  principal  International  mech- 
anism to  deal  with  oil  supply  emergen- 
cies, as  weU  as  other  critical  energy 
Issues.  S.  1503  would  assure  that  the 
United  States  have  in  place  a  sound  and 
effective  domestic  program  for  allocat- 
ing petroleum  supplies  to  meet  our  obli- 
gations under  the  intemationtd  energy 
program. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  final  point,  I  em- 
phasize that  S.  1503  reflects  a  com- 
promise. The  Importance  of  the  bill  Is 
derived  from  the  absolute  necessity  for 
some  type  of  compromise  on  the  issue 
of  how  best  to  deal  with  an  oil  shortage. 
The  compromise  can  be  described  in  this 
way. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  concluded 
that  the  history  of  Federal  intervention 
in  the  petroleum  marketplace  since  1973 
strongly  suggests  that  such  intervention 
should  never  be  permitted  to  recur. 
Other  Senators,  including  this  Senator, 
have  concluded  that  If  a  severe  petro- 
leum supply  shortage  should  occur,  the 
free  market  would  not  ftmctlon  ade- 
quately In  allocating  supplies  in  certain 
circumstances,  and  the  Congress  even- 
tually would  be  compelled  to  authorize 
Government  intervention. 

S.  1503  represents  an  attempt  to  rec- 
oncile these  totally  divergent  assess- 
ments of  the  proper  (jovemment  role. 
Accordingly,  the  bill  would  place  pri- 
mary reliance  on  the  free  market  as  the 
allocation  mechanism  during  a  short- 
age; however,  the  bill  would  also  au- 
thorize Federal  Intervention,  but  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  and  Mily  for  a 
limited  period  of  time. 

Another  example  of  the  balancing 
process  In  S.  1503  Involved  the  Federal 
oil  sharing — buy-sell — program.  If  Fed- 
eral intervention  occurred,  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  optional,  but  if  it  were 
Implemented.  It  would  be  required  to 
meet  speclfleid  criteria. 

In  short.  S.  1503  would  establish  a 
middle  ground  between  no  Federal  in- 
tervention In  the  marketplace  and  a 
comprehensive  Federal  allocation  pro- 
gram. The  compelling  need  for  such  a 
reconciliation  Is  also  the  measure  of  the 
need  for  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  S.  1503.  the 
Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1981,  appear  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  1503.  THE  Standby  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1981 

The  purpose  of  S.  1503,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
is  to  grant  the  President  limited  and  temp-i- 
rary  authority  to  allocate  supplies  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products  under  certain  specified  circum- 
stances Such  authority  would  be  exercised 
for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  the  adverse 
Impacts  of  a  petroleum  supply  shortage  on 
the  American  people  and  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. The  major  provisions  of  8.  1603  are: 
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( 1 )  Wli  bin  90  days  of  enACtment,  the  Presi- 
dent could  be  required  to  promulgate  a  gen- 
eral standby  rei^latlon  for  the  mandatory 
allocatlox  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and 
any  reflnsd  petroleum  product.  The  regula- 
tion may  include  limitations  on  the  price  of 
allocated  supplies  only  if  the  President  finds 
that  such  limitations  are  necessary  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  allocation  program.  The 
UnUtatlo^s  may  Include  provisions  restrict- 
ing dlscrl^natory  pricing.  The  standby  reg- 
ulation flso  would  include  an  optional 
standby  torogram  for  limited  s«Ues  of  crude 
oil  among  domestic  refiners.  If  the  President 
chooaes  3o  Implement  a  crude  oil  sharing 
program,  I  the  program  must  be  designed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  S.  1503. 

(2)  Th0  President  would  be  authorized  to 
Implement  the  standby  regulation  only  'J  he 
finds  thajt  (a)  a  "severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage"'  exists  or  Is  imminent  or  (b)  action 
is  required  to  meet  obligations  under  '.he 
Internatit>nal  Energy  Program. 

In  the  fevent  of  a  "seveBe  petroleum  short- 
age" the  president  must  determine  (a)  that 
a  national  or  regional  shortage  of  significant 
scope  an^  duration  exists  or  is  likely  to 
occur  as  ^  result  of  an  Interruption  of  Im- 
ported petroleum  and  (b)  that  the  shortage 
Is  not  rea^nably  manageable  by  reliance  on 
free  marlget  pricing  and  allocation,  or  under 
other  authorities  available  to  the  President. 
The  regxmation  could  be  Implemented  for 
up  to  90  nays  after  the  President  transmits 
to  the  dongress  an  "energy  action",  and 
neither  douse  of  the  Congress  has  disap- 
proved, o-  both  Houses  have  approved,  the 
message  irlthln  IS  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous s  Bsslon.  The  President's  message  to 
the  Cong  'ess  would  be  accompanied  by  an 
analysis  cf  the  circumstances  which  require 
him  to  take  action,  a  description  of  the  ac- 
tions he  intends  to  take,  and  any  additional 
amendments  to  the  standby  regulation  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  immediate  emergency. 
One  extension  for  up  to  60  days  would  be 
authorlzeil  without  resubmission  to  the 
Congress. 

If  the  President  finds  that  Implementa- 
tion of  thfe  standby  regulation  is  required  to 
meet  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Inter  atlonal  Energy  Program,  he  could 
initiate  a  domestic  allocation  program  with- 
out prior  Congressional  approval. 

(3)  It  li  intended  that  implementation  of 
the  standpy  regulation  would,  depending  on 
the  scope  duration,  and  extent  o;  the  im- 
pact of  tl  e  shortage,  be  tailored  to  the  spe- 
cific statewide,  regional,  or  national  short- 
age. In  ot  ler  words  the  President  may  choose 
to  Implei  lent  only  certain  selected  provl- 
Btons  of  tbe  standby  regulation,  or  the  full 
regulatioi .  Administration  of  the  standby 
regulatlor  must,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  provide  for  certain  objectives 
drawn  fmm  section  4(b)(1)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 
Should  Inplementatlon  of  the  standby  reg- 
ulation pi  ovlde  for  the  allocation  of  residual 
fuel  oil  cr  any  refined  petroleum  product, 
the  Pedeial  program  also  must  provide  for 
a  State  siit-aside  orojfram  for  that  product 
In  anv  stite  ln_'ghlch  the  Federal  program 
Is  activate  d. 

(4)  Proirlslon  Is  made  for  preemption  of 
any  State  or  local  program  regarding  allo- 
cation or  pricing  of  petroleum  which  Is  In 
conflict  vlth  the  standby  Federal  regula- 
tion or  at  y  order  Issued  under  S.  1503.  How- 
ever, the  President  would  be  authorized  to 
delegate  1o  any  State  any  of  his  authority 
to  Implenent  the  Federal  program. 

(5)  Th(  authorities  of  S.  1503  would  ex- 
pire on  Ja  luary  1.  1985. 

Mr.  KtcCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
orgiimen  t  has  been  made  by  several  Sen- 


ators that  S.  1503,  as  rejwrted  by  the 
committee,  comes  too  close  to  mandating 
a  complex  Federal  program  such  as  the 
one  Imposed  by  the  EPAA.  Certain  Indus- 
try groups  have  concurred  In  that  assess- 
ment, and  they  point  out  that  S.  1503  In- 
corporates verbatim  the  list  of  objec- 
tives contained  In  section  4(b)  (1)  of  the 
EPAA,  and  that  S.  1503  also  contains  a 
crude-oil-sharing,  or  a  "buy-sell"  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  the  contention  that 
8.  1503  Is  virtually  a  "clone  of  EPAA"  is 
totally  erroneous,  however.  That  becomes 
evident  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
actual  language  of  the  reported  bill  with 
the  provisions  of  the  EPAA.  Further- 
more, S.  1503  reflects  certain  fundamen- 
tal concepts  that  are  totally  different 
from  those  that  produced  the  EPAA. 

During  the  hearings  on  standby  oil 
controls  that  were  held  earlier  this  year, 
the  committee  was  told  by  most  of  the 
witnesses  that  the  EPAA  should  not  be 
extended  beyond  its  expiration  date  of 
September  30.  1981.  The  committee 
members  agreed,  and  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  8.  1503  is  not  a  mere  ex- 
tension of  the  EPAA  as  alleged. 

Let  us  first  examine  what  S.  1503  would 
actually  do,  and  compare  that  to  what 
occurred  under  the  EPAA.  The  most  sig- 
nificant feature  of  8.  1503  is  illustrated 
by  its  title,  the  "Standby  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1981."  The  bill  would  cre- 
ate a  standby  program,  one  that  would 
not  be  activated  unless  a  severe  emer- 
gency occurred.  Prior  to  such  an  event, 
there  would  be  no  Federal  intervention 
in  the  marketplace.  There  would  be  no 
allocation,  no  price  controls,  nor  any  ef- 
fect on  the  market  whatsoever. 

The  EPAA,  on  the  other  hand,  required 
the  President  within  15  days  of  enact- 
ment to  establish  mandatory  allocation 
and  pricing  rules.  In  essence,  under  the 
EPAA  a  massive  and  complex  Federal 
program  was  Implemented,  and  It  re- 
mained with  us  for  7  years,  during 
periods  when  we  had  shortages,  and 
when  we  did  not. 

Under  8.  1503,  the  standby  Federal 
program  would  not  be  activated  unless 
an  actual  shortage  existed  or  was  immi- 
nent, and  xmless  the  shortage  was  severe. 
If  the  shortage  could  be  managed  by  re- 
liance on  the  free  market,  then  the  Fed- 
eral program  would  not  be  Implemented. 
In  short,  S.  1503  is  bEised  on  a  concept 
of  Federal  intervention  only  as  a  last 
resort.  TTie  bill  proposes  what  could  be 
called  a  high  trigger  for  Federal  action. 
The  EPAA  had  no  trigger  at  all. 

S.  1503  envisions  a  program  of  limited 
Federal  allocation  controls.  Mandatory 
allocation  of  crude  oil  or  petroleum 
products  would  occur  only  to  the  extent 
necessary.  The  standby  regulation  would 
reflect  that  policy.  If  the  progrtim  were 
implemented,  any  subsequent  regula- 
tions and  orders  would  also  reflect  that 
policy.  Thus,  under  S.  1503  partial  con- 
trols could  be  implemented  initially.  In 
contrast,  EPAA  initially  adopted  the 
broad,  comprehensive  program  that  was 
already  in  existence  for  another  purpose. 


During  the  committee's  consideration 
of  8.  1503,  a  number  of  proposals  and 
amendments  were  dlscusse<l  and  consid- 
ered which  would  have  identified  new 
public  and  private  interests,  or  sectors  of 
industrial  and  economic  activity,  to  the 
set  of  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
standby  allocation  regulation.  After 
careful  consideration  of  these  proposals, 
the  committee  Instead  adopted  language 
taken  from  section  4(b)  (1)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  as 
amended. 

The  committee's  inclusion  of  certain 
EPAA  language  in  8,  1503  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  the  type  of 
regulatory  program  proposed  by  8.  1503. 
The  allocation  objectives  contained  In 
section  (4)  (a)  (2)  of  8.  1503  are  just 
that — they  are  objectives.  They  would  be 
implemented  only  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable.  Although  the  objectives 
are  the  same  as  those  that  were  con- 
tained in  the  EPAA,  they  would  not  nec- 
essarily be  Implemented  in  the  same 
way. 

Rather,  the  language  represents  a 
workable  set  of  objectives  which  the 
President  should  seek  to  satisfy  insofar 
as  available  supplies  of  petroleum  will 
permit,  recognizing  that  many  of  the 
objectives  are  inherently  contradictory. 
The  President  would  have  the  flexibility 
to  determine  the  most  practical  ap- 
proach, after  considering  the  particular 
circumstances  surrounding  the  shortage, 
and  recognizing  his  responsibility  to 
minimize  Federal  intervention  In  the 
marketplace. 

In  adopting  this  language  from  EPAA, 
the  committee  did  not  intend  to  imply 
or  indicate  that  the  new  standby  regula- 
tion under  8.  1503  be  patterned  after  the 
regulatory  program  that  evolved  imder 
EPAA.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  fact  that 
the  admlnlFtration  opposed  extending 
EPAA,  and  that  the  committee  did  not 
consider  extending  the  act,  speaks  for 
Itself.  Further,  the  conditions  today  and 
the  conditions  under  which  EPAA  was 
adopted  in  1973  are  vastly  different. 

An  important  difference  between  the 
EPAA  and  S.  1503  is  the  shift  of  the 
burden  of  proof  required  for  changes  in 
the  scope  of  their  regulatory  coverage. 
When  the  EPAA  wtis  enacted,  it  auto- 
matically covered  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil,  and  almost  every  refined  petroleum 
product.  Decontrol  of  certain  products 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  demon- 
strating to  the  Congress  that  such  de- 
control was  appropriate.  The  concept  re- 
flected by  8.  1503  is  exactly  the  opposite. 
Controls  under  8.  1503  can  be  imposed 
only  by  demonstrating  to  Congress  that 
such  an  action  is  necessary.  The  burden 
of  proof  would  be  on  the  proponent  of 
Federal  Intervention  in  the  market. 

Another  Important  difference  between 
8.  1503  and  the  EPAA  is  the  so-called 
sunset  provision  of  8.  1503.  Under  that 
provision,  the  Federal  allocation  pro- 
gram could  be  operated  only  for  90  days, 
unless  the  President  found  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  extended  for  an  addl- 
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tional  60  days.  At  the  end  of  the  150-day 
period,  the  program  would  terminat*, 
unices  the  Congress  approved  a  new  find- 
ing by  the  President  that  the  shortage 
ccHitinued  to  require  Federal  action. 
There  was  no  comparable  sunset  pro- 
vision in  the  EPAA. 

As  a  final  example  of  the  major  dif- 
ferences between  the  EPAA  and  the  pro- 
posal before  us,  I  point  out  that  8.  1503 
provides  that  price  limitations  may  be 
Imposed  only  if  they  are  found  by  the 
President  to  be  necessary  for  effective 
implementation  of  the  allocation  pro- 
gram. In  other  words,  as  a  condition  for 
Imposing  price  controls,  there  would 
have  to  be  a  showing  of  a  necessary  link- 
age between  the  allocation  mechanism 
and  price  controls.  This  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  EPAA,  which,  in  effect, 
ratified  an  existing  price  control  system 
that  had  already  been  imposed  under 
phase  rv  of  the  economic  stabilization 
program.  That  price  control  system  was 
not  designed  to  correspond  to  a  program 
for  allocating  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products :  rather,  it  was  designed  to  con- 
trol inflation.  Thus,  the  price  control 
program  under  EPAA  was  not  designed 
to  work  in  tandem  with  the  program  for 
allocating  petroleum.  The  pricing  system 
was  not  conceptually  linked  to  the  allo- 
cation system.  That  fundamental  flaw  in 
the  EPAA  would  not  recur  if  S.  1503  were 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  fundamental  need 
for  8.  1503,  the  Standby  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1981,  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  experi- 
enced several  petroleum  supply  disrup- 
tions during  the  past  decade  and  nms 
the  substantial  risk  of  future  disruptions 
in  International  energy  supplies. 

BtTDCrr  IMPACT  OF  8.  1503 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  does  not 
anticipate  aiiy  significant  budgetary  im- 
pact from  the  enactment  of  8.  1503,  the 
Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1981.  I  understand  that  this  position  is 
concurred  In  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

Therefore  a  budget  waiver  is  not  re- 
quired. 

S.  1503  would  require  the  promulga- 
tion within  90  days  of  enactment  of  a 
general  standby  regulation.  The  regula- 
tion would  be  prepared  by  the  OCQce  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environ- 
mental Protection,  Safety,  and  Emer- 
gency Preparedness:  and  it  Is  the  com- 
mittee's judgment  that  the  related  anal- 
yses and  planning  activities  could  be 
funded  within  available  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 

In  the  event  that  the  President  invokes 
the  authority  of  8.  1503  and  implements 
part  or  all  of  the  standby  regulation, 
there  could  be  a  modest  budgetary  im- 
pact at  that  time.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Federal  activities  to  support  a  limited 
allocation  program  would  be  conducted 
by  existing  civil  service  personnel  on 
temporary  tissignment  to  supplement  the 
Department  of  Energy  emergency  pre- 
paredness staff. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  letters  of  support  from 
the  organizations  I  mentioned  earlier. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters     United  Fresh  Fruit  and  vegeuble  AssocU- 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AG    ENXBGT     USEIS     COirrXBXMCE 

OcTOsn  16,  1981. 
Hon.  jAMas  A.  McCluse, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Besourcet,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Chaihman  McCldkx:  This  letter  Is  In 
support  of  8.  1603,  the  Standby  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1981.  The  signatories 
represent  virtually  every  sector  of  our  na- 
tlona's  food  system,  including  producers, 
processors,  mantifacturers,  food  brokers  and 
distributors  of  food  and  fiber.  As  Americans 
realize,  the  health  and  economic  prosperity 
of  our  country  can.  In  large  measure,  be 
attributed  to  our  strong  food  and  fiber 
Indxistry. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  VS.  food 
system  Is  unlike  other  Industries.  The  Inter- 
related chain  of  events  that  begin  with  farm 
Inputs  and  end  at  the  table  of  the  American 
consumer  is  dictated  by  nature's  biological 
clock.  The  food  system  is  one  that  Is  crucially 
time-sensltlve.  the  point  being  that  a  dis- 
ruption of  any  of  the  vital  Inputs,  such  as 
petroleum  products,  can  and  does  threaten 
the  entire  process. 

Adequate  and  timely  supplies  of  petroleum 
products  are  essential  to  this  system.  Recent 
history  has  shown  that  crude  oil  disruptions 
have  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  petro- 
leum product  supplies  to  the  various  sectors 
of  the  food  chain. 

We  believe  it  is  the  proper  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  manage  severe  en- 
ergy disruptions  through  the  implementa- 
tion of  standby  emergency  regulations.  We 
feel  that  8.  1603  will  provide  the  President 
with  the  flexibility  and  discretionary  au- 
thority he  needs  to  offset  the  detrimental 
effects  of  severe  petroleum  shortages  on  the 
American  public. 

Further,  we  support  the  Inclusion  of  re- 
sponsible and  proven  priority  classlflcatlons 
under  S.  1503.  The  retention  of  the  nialnte- 
nance  of  agricultural  operations  as  a  statu- 
tory objective  In  any  petroleum  product 
allocation  plan  Is  certainly  In  our  Nation's 
vital  Interest.  To  this  end  we  urge  that  rec- 
ognition be  given  to  the  need  to  Include  dis- 
tribution and  transportation  of  farm  Inputs 
and  food  to  points  of  flnal  purchase  prior 
to  consumption  under  the  agricultural 
priority  regulatory  deflnltlon. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

For  further  Information  contact: 

Gary  D.  Myers.  Chairman,  Agricultural 
Energy  Users  Conference,  861-4900. 

American  Bakers  Association. 

American  Feed  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc. 

American  Frozen  Food  Institute. 

American  Meat  Institute. 

American  Soybean  Association. 

Chocolate  Manufacturers  Association. 

Com  Refiners  Association. 

Food   Marketing  Institute. 

International  Apple  Institute. 

International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers. 

Milk  Industry  Foundation. 

National  Association  of  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture. 

National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 

National  Cattlemen's  Association. 

National  Cotton  Council. 

National  Council  of  Farmers  Cooperatives. 

National  Farmers  Organization. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Pood  Brokers  Association. 

National  Food  Processors. 

National  Frozen  Food  Association. 

National   Grain   and  Feed  Association. 

National  Grange. 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 

The  Fertilizer  Institute. 


tlon. 
U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Association. 

AMCUCAN  BaKKBS  ASSOCUTIOIf. 

Washington,  D.C,  October  18,  1991. 
Hon.  James  A.  McCluee, 

Chairman,  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee,  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab    Sematob    McClube:    The    American 
Bakers  Association  has  distributed  copies  of 
the  attached  letter  to  all  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  In  the  hope  that  they 
will  Join  with  you  in  support  of  S.  1603. 

As  the  attached  letter  states,  we  believe 
that  the  passage  of  S.  1503  Is  essential  for 
the  continued  prosperity  of  our  Industry 
and  the  entire  American  economy. 

We  commend  you  and  Members  of  your 
Committee  for  drafting  and  reporting  this 
Important  legislation,  and  hope  that  It  Is 
favorably  acted  upon  by  the  full  Senate. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  help  to  you 
In  this  regard,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

ROBOtT  J.  Wacsk, 

President. 

Amekxcan  Bakebs  AssociAnoM, 
Washington.  D.C,  October  19,  1981. 

Deak  Senator:  This  week  the  Senate  wUl 
consider  S.  1503,  a  bill  providing  the  Presi- 
dent with  discretionary  powers  to  respond  to 
a  severe  petroleum  disruption,  which  was  In- 
troduced by  Senator  McClure  and  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee.  As  the 
tragic  events  in  Egypt  have  underscored, 
we  live  in  an  uncertain  world  in  which  we 
can  never  afford  to  awmme  that  an  uninter- 
rupted supply  of  Imported  oil  will  continue. 

While  the  members  of  the  American  Bakers 
Association  are  appreciative  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  Congressional  efforts  to  reduce 
the  burdens  of  regulation  on  business,  we 
also  recognize  that  some  regulatory  pro- 
grams have  served  both  the  business  com- 
munity and  general  public  well  and  deserve 
your  continued  support.  In  our  view,  one 
such  exemplary  program  has  been  the  emer- 
gency petroleum  allocation  authority.  While 
critics  have  Justifiably  attacked  some  pro- 
visions of  the  recently-expired  act,  we  be- 
lieve that  some  of  the  concepts  contained  In 
EPAA  deserve  keeping.  The  McClure  bUl  suc- 
cessfully sorts  out  these  good  provisions. 
The  result  Is  a  fresh  i^iproach  that  ;  "ovldes 
for  the  continuation  of  some  Presidential 
emergency  authority  without  tying  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  or  burdening  the  business  com- 
munity with  regulation.  S.  1503  deserves  your 
strong  support. 

The  American  Bakers  Association  would 
like  to  believe  that  the  "free  market"  can 
equitably  distribute  petroleum  products  to 
the  marketplace.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
however,  that  even  without  Federal  Inter- 
vention, It  Is  unlikely  that  the  marketplace 
will  be  permitted  to  operate  freely  during  an 
energy  emergency.  As  a  recent  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute  study  Illustrated,  forty- 
nine  states  have  their  own  emergency  plans 
In  some  form  of  development  of  which  twen- 
ty-one contain  fuel  distribution  schemes. 
The  states  will  undoubtedly  exercise  this  au- 
thority in  the  absence  of  a  Federal  respfonse 
to  an  emergency  situation.  The  President's 
own  Cabinet  Council  on  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment  has  warned  of  this  possi- 
bility In  a  memo  to  the  President  in  which 
they  suggest  that  without  Federal  authority, 
"states  would  be  free  to  pass  control  laws  of 
their  own." 

The  Administration's  response  to  these  ar- 
guments has  been  that  the  President  has 
other  available  authorities  to  deal  vrith  such 
developments.  Yet  In  this  same  Cabinet 
memo,  the  Justice  Department  concluded 
that  the  President  does  not  presently  hava 
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the  abUlt  i  within  existing  law  to  duplicate 
the  comi  rehenslve  authorities  available  to 
the  Pre8l<  ent  when  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
AUocatloi  1  Act  was  still  In  effect. 

This  sll  uatlon  concerns  our  members,  who 
as  operators  of  the  fourth  largest  trucking 
fleet  In  tl)e  nation  and  as  producers  and  dis- 
tributors lof  80  percent  of  the  commercially- 
baked  brtad  and  other  baked  foods,  require 
a  contlniJed  predictable  and  sufficient  supply 
of  fuel  inj  order  to  survive.  A  sudden  and  se- 
vere energy  shortage  can  only  bring  economic 
devastatlSn  to  the  baking  Industry  and  with 
it  a  critical  national  food  shortage.  Further- 
more, thajsame  consequences  could  occur  in 
the  absei^ce  of  a  Federal  response  if  unco- 
ordinated! state  programs  are  permitted  to  be 
implemenited  In  response  to  a  national  or  re- 
gional shortage  of  energy  and  Interstate  com- 
merce Is  severely  disrupted. 

For  theae  reasons,  we  urge  your  support  of 
S.  1503.  as  amended.  First,  the  bill  neither 
unduly  ties  the  President's  hands  nor  does 
It  encourage  his  intervention — the  triggering 
mechanism  Is  high  enough  to  discourage  its 
unnecesss  ry  use.  yet  within  reach  If  It  Is  re- 
quired. S4cond.  the  bill  does  not  restrict  the 
President' 3  use  of  other  authorities  but  does 
clarify  this  authorities  that  are  available  for 
his  use  In  an  emergency.  Third,  the  bill 
comes  to  ^ips  with  the  state/Federal  prob- 
lem by  cl  »rly  preempting  state  action  that 
might  conflict  with  a  possible  Federal  re- 
sponse. Finally,  the  bill,  by  Including  broad 
guidelines  for  the  distribution  of  available 
supplies  i»f  energy  by  category,  takes  the 
monkey  of  the  President's  back  of  having  to 
decide  th«  difficult  priority  Issue  In  the  midst 
of  a  natlo  lal  crisis. 

We  hop^  that  the  President  will  never  have 
these  emergency  authorities.  How- 
vUl  rest  easier  knowing  that  the 
capable  of  responding  to  a  severe 
shortage  should  it  develop.  The 
S.  1503  will  provide  that  needed 
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President. 


National  CouNcn,  op 
Fasmcr  Cooperatives, 
W  ishington.  DC,  October  15.  1981. 

A.  McClurt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
DC. 
NATOR     McClttre:     The    National 
Farmer  Cooperatives  strongly  sup- 
103,  the  "Standby  Petroleum  Allo- 
of  19R1."  We  understood  that  the 
Is  expected  to  consider  this  bill 
October  19. 
le^slatlon  Is  critical  to  the  welfare 
of  our  national  economy,  as  we 
\4lthout  a  responsible  and  effective 
energy  preparedness  policy  to  re- 
ure  crude  oil  supply  disruptions, 
rural  America,  and  the  Nation  as 
111  afford  this  vulnerability, 
c  assassination  of  Egyptian  Presl- 
serves  as  a  grim  reminder  that 
El  matter  of  time  before  world  in- 
lead  to  another  disruption.  Now 
to  make  careful  decisions  on  this 
mktter — not   in   the   middle  of  our 
I  rlsls. 

petroleum   Industry   should   be 
operate  unfettered  by  government 
""ng  normal  market  periods.  How- 
crude  oil  disruption  could  re- 
reglontJ  shortages  and  result 
doubling  again — absent  appro- 
wlth  the  OPEC  cartel  making 
Injuries  permanent.  This  sin- 
can   destroy  all   progress   in   our 
recovery  battle. 
.  out  S.  1503,  you  and  your  col- 
the  Senate  Energy  Committee  have 
i  balanced  approach  to  disruption 
-  which   win  provide  the  Presl- 
the  necessary  options  to  respond 
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effectively.  S.  1603  embraces  many  of  the  con- 
cepts contained  In  the  Durenberger/ Andrews 
bill  (S.  1476),  an  approach  which  the  Na- 
tional Council  has  been  endorsing. 

The  National  Council  Is  actively  contacting 
members  of  the  Senate,  encouraging  them 
to  support  and  vote  for  S.  1503.  and  thereby 
issuing  a  strong  mandate  for  responsible 
emergency  energy  preparedness  policies.  We 
applaud  you  for  your  strong  leadership,  and 
stand  ready  to  work  with  you  In  every  way 
possible. 

Sincerely. 

KCNNETH  D.  NADEIT, 

Pretident. 

AusalCAN  PETaoucuu 
Repiners  Association, 
Washington,  DC,  Octo1>er  IS,  1981. 
Hon.  James  A.  McCLtniE, 
Chairman,    Energy   and    Natural    Reaources 
Committee,    U.S.    Senate,    Waahington, 
DC 
Dear   Ms.    Chaoiman:    On    behalf  of   the 
members  of  the  American  Petroleum  Refiners 
Association  let  me  express  their  gratitude  for 
your  continued  support  of  emergency  pre- 
paredness legislation. 

S.  1503  Is  the  result  of  a  bipartisan  com- 
mitment to  help  Insure  fair  and  equitable 
distribution  of  petroleiun  products  to  all  the 
nation's  citizens  in  the  event  of  a  crude  oil 
supply  disruption.  Your  efforts  and  S.  1603 
are  fully  supported  by  the  members  of  this 
Association. 

As  you  may  know,  APRA  la  the  largest 
trade  association  representing  exclusively 
small  and  Independent  refining  companies. 
These  companies  are  located  in  more  than 
twenty  states  and  have  worked  diligently  for 
almost  three  years  in  an  effort  to  educate 
the  Congress  to  the  need  of  an  alternative 
should  a  crude  supply  disruption  eliminate 
any  free  market  within  the  refining  industry. 
We  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  you  as  this  measure  progresses  through 
the  Senate. 

Sincerely. 

Rat  F.  Braoo,  Jr., 
Executive  Director. 

Committee  roa  EQurrABi.E 

Access  to  Cbttde  Oh., 
Washington,  DC,  October  6, 1981. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClthu, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,   U.S.   Senate,   Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Deab  Mb.   Chaibman:    As  an  organization 
which  supports  your  bill,  S.  1603.  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  allocate  supplies  of  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products  dvirlng  a  severe 
petroleum  supply  shortage,  we  wish  to  ex- 
press our  deep  appreciation  for  your  efforts 
in  this  regard. 

We  strongly  commend  you  for  holding  the 
recent  hearings.  You  did  a  masterful  Job  of 
chairing  the  mark-up  sessions  on  this  pro- 
posal, allowing  all  views  to  be  heard  equi- 
tably. Also,  your  staff  on  the  Committee  has 
been  most  gracious. 
With  kind  regards.  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBEBT  O.  Reed,  HI, 

Chairman. 

Empire  State  Petroletim 

Association.  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  October  19, 1981. 
Hon.  James  A.  McChjbe, 

Chairman.   Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural   Resources.    Dirksen    Senate    Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear     Senatob     McClxjbe:     The     Empire 
State  Petroleum   Association,   on   behalf  of 
the  Independent  gasoline  and  home  heating 
oil  marketers  of  New  York  State,  hereby  ex- 
presses Its  strong  support  for  S.   1503,  the 
Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  now  being 
considered  by  the  full  Senate.  Standby  au- 


thority is  critical  to  protect  the  consumers 
served  by  Independent  marketers  as  well  as 
to  preserve  competition  If  a  supply  disrup- 
tion occurs.  New  York  consumers  rely  on 
the  Independent  sector  for  most  of  their 
petroleum  product  needs:  obviously  these 
consumers  cannot  rely  solely  on  the  market 
for  adequate  supplies  In  time  of  crisis. 

8.  1603  is  far  superior  to  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  (EPAA)  which  it 
replaces.  No  regulations  will  be  Implemented 
unless  the  President  and  Congress  agree  on 
the  need;  any  control  program  will  expire 
automatically  In  90  days;  and  no  state  or 
local  regulatory  activity  will  be  lawful  that 
confllcu  with  the  federal  standby  scheme. 
It  Is  critical  that  federal  law  preempt  Indi- 
vidual states  from  enacting  regulatory  pro- 
grams, which  will  Increase  prices,  create  sup- 
ply disruptions,  and  prevent  the  marketplace 
from  functioning  effectively  in  time  of  ample 
supply. 

Thank    you    for    your    consideration    of 
ESPA's  views  on  this  critical  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Robebt  D.  Lynch, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Independent  Fuel  Terminal 

Operators  Association, 
Washington,  DC,  October  19, 1981. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure, 

ChairTnan,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Dirksen  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr  Chairman  :  The  Independent  Fuel 
Terminal  Operators  Association  ("IFTOA") 
Is  writing  to  express  Its  strong  support  for 
S.  1603,  the  "Standby  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1981."  As  stated  In  our  testimony 
before  your  Committee  on  July  30.  1981,  we 
believe  that  In  all  but  the  most  severe  sup- 
ply disruption,  the  market  can  correct  most 
distribution  and  pricing  problems.  During  a 
severe  shortage,  price  and  allocation  con- 
trols may  be  necessary  as  last  resort  meas- 
ures; such  controls  can  preserve  a  competi- 
tive petroleum  industry  and  ensure  service 
to  all  consumers,  particularly  those  served 
by  the  Independents  In  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

In  late  1973  and  early  1974,  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  ("EPAA")  assured 
survival  of  the  petroleum  distribution  sys- 
tem and  ensured  equitable  distribution  of 
products  at  equitable  prices  throughout  the 
nation.  During  the  emergency,  the  EPAA 
worked.  We  recognize  that  the  Committee 
has  re'-elved  much  testimony  criticizing  the 
BPAA;  however.  Congress  should  recognize 
that  the  distortions  and  Inefficiencies  caused 
by  that  statute  resulted  from  the  mainte- 
nance of  regulations  long  after  the  emer- 
gency had  passed.  S.  1503  Is  far  superior  to 
the  EPAA.  Perhaps  most  Important,  It  has  an 
automatic  sunset  provision;  thus,  regula- 
tions would  be  Imposed  only  during  an  emer- 
gency and  then  only  for  the  duration  of  the 
crisis. 

Your  Committee  hM  recognized  that  (1) 
during  periods  of  ample  supply  the  free 
market  alone  should  determine  the  alloca- 
tion and  pricing  of  petroleum  products,  and 
(2)  during  a  crisis  the  Federal  Government 
should  Implement  a  single,  uniform  system 
of  controls.  To  ensure  that  Individual  states 
do  not,  adont  their  own  allocation  and  pric- 
ing programs  which  would  result  in  Ineffi- 
ciency, confusion  and  artificial  shortages,- 
Congress  should  adopt  a  strong  preemption 
provision.  That  provision  should  explicitly 
state  that  upon  promulgation  of  the  standby 
regulations.  State  and  local  laws  governing 
allocation  and  pricing  of  products  are  super- 
seded. 

With  the  addition  of  this  one  amendment, 
the  Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Operators 
Association  strongly  supports  passage  of 
S.  1503.  Our  Association  believes  that  It  Is 
essential  legislation  which  will  ensure  that 
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the  United  States  will  be  prepared  to  deal 
effectively  with  any  luiure  energy  emergency. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Leonabd  p.  Steuart  II, 

President. 

Independent  Oasoline 

Mabketebs  Council, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  19,  1981. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClvre. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 

Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  The  Independent 
Oasoline  Marketers  Council,  a  trade  asso- 
ciation of  nonbranded  independent  retailers 
of  motor  gasoline,  supports  you  In  your  ef- 
forts to  persuade  the  Senate  of  the  merits 
of  8.  1603,  the  Standby  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1981. 

We  were  especially  Impressed  with  your 
leadership  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  In  achieving  a  committee  con- 
sensus. You  successfully  avoided  the  efforts 
of  some  to  make  the  bill  excessively  burden- 
some and  at  the  same  time  you  were  flexible 
enough  to  permit  the  Inclusion  of  protective 
language  that  Independent  marketers  can 
feel  comfortable  with. 

There  Is  no  question  that  In  a  severe  petro- 
leum shortage.  Congress  would  legislate  pe- 
troleum regulations.  We  believe  that  legisla- 
tion passed  during  an  emergency  would  not 
be  as  good  as  S.  1503.  the  bill  the  Energy 
Committee  has  reported. 

If  there  Is  anything  we  can  do  to  support 
your  efforts  on  the  floor,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  write. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  A.  Bluk, 
General  Counsel. 

Independent  Repiners 
Association  op  America, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  16,  1981. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClttre, 
U.S.  Senate,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClitre:  On  behalf  of  the 
Independent  Refiners  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, I  urge  you  to  support  8.  1503,  Senator 
McClure's  standby  petroleum  allocation  bill. 
Th  bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  13-4  and  is  cur- 
rently scheduled  for  consideration  on  the 
Senate  fioor  on  Monday,  October  19.  We 
think  the  Committee  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing Job  in  shaping  a  bill  that  meets  our  na- 
tional needs  for  a  standby  program  to  deal 
with  severe  petroleum  supply  disruptions, 
and  we  urge  your  support  for  this  effort. 

Ovir  support  for  S.  1503  is  based  on  several 
factors.  First,  and  most  important,  this 
country  can  simply  not  afford  to  be  without 
a  standby  emergency  program  to  deal  with 
future  petroleum  supply  disruptions.  Fail- 
ure to  develop  such  a  standby  program 
would  not  be  responsible  national  policy. 
The  recent  tragic  events  in  the  Mideast  have 
underscored  Just  how  fragile  Is  the  stability 
of  the  region  that  supplies  by  far  the  great- 
est share  of  our  peroleum  imports.  Our  an- 
alysis of  existing  legislative  authority  sug- 
gest that,  at  the  very  least,  any  attempt  to 
respond  to  an  emergency  by  using  what  Is 
now  on  the  books  would  be  tied  up  in  the 
courts,  which  is  the  last  thing  we  wotild 
need  at  such  a  time. 

Second,  S.  1503  prescribes  an  approach 
that  is  carefully  limited  both  in  terms  of 
how  standby  authorities  can  be  invoked  and 
In  terms  of  how  long  the  program  could  re- 
main in  place.  The  President  is  required  to 
oversee  the  development  of  a  standby  regu- 
lation. That  regulation  may  be  Implemented 
by  the  President  only  in  case  of  a  severe 
supply  disruption.  Even  when  implemented, 
it  can  only  remain  in  place  for  90  days  and 
is  subject  to  disapproval  by  either  House  of 
Congress,  and  it  can  only  be  extended  once, 
for  a  maximum  of  60  days,  by  the  Admin- 
istration. Any  attempt  to  keep  the  program 


in  force  for  a  longer  period  of  time  woula  re- 
quire that  the  President  resubmit  the  pro- 
gram to  Congress,  a  procedure  which  we  be- 
lieve ensures  that  no  standby  allocation 
would  remain  on  the  books  past  the  time 
when  it  Is  needed.  And  the  entire  bill  ex- 
pires in  1986. 

Third,  Senator  McClure  and  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee  are  wisely  relying  on  the 
President's  informed  discretion  In  terms  of 
deciding  when  the  standby  allocation  pro- 
gram should  be  utilized.  Many  people  have 
talked  about  a  more  mechanized  triggering 
procedure,  but  we  strongly  believe  that  It  is 
not  the  most  feasible  approach  In  the  pres- 
ent circumstances. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  and  in  view 
of  the  substantial  risk  that  we  will  face  a 
crude  oil  supply  disruption  at  some  point 
over  the  next  decade,  we  strongly  urge  you 
to  vote  In  favor  of  S.  1603. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jack  C.  Pester, 
Pretident,  Pester  Refining  Co., 

President,  IRAA. 


National  Food 
Processors  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.  October  16,  1981. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClttbe. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClure:  The  National  Food 
Processors  Association  (NFPA)  filed  a  state- 
ment for  the  record  of  the  hearings  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources in  favor  of  legislation  giving  the 
President  new  authority  to  allocate  petro- 
leum products.  Although  the  NFPA  shares 
President  Reagan's  preference  for  a  free  mar- 
ket, it  Is  our  contention  that  when  supplies 
are  disrupted  by  outside  sources  a  "free  mar- 
ket" no  longer  exists,  and  the  normal  supply 
and  demand  mechanisms  will  not  suffice. 
The  President  should  plan  In  advance  and 
should  have  authority  to  act  when  necessary 
to  assure  distribution  of  fuels  to  arglcul- 
tural  end  users  and  other  priority  end  users. 

We  urge  you  to  vote  for  S.  1503  as  reported. 
This  would  create  new  standby  authority  for 
the  President  to  allocate  petroluem  products 
during  a  severe  supply  disruption.  Of  all  the 
industry  activities  in  the  United  States,  none 
are  more  vulnerable  to  energy  supply  dis- 
ruption than  are  the  growing,  harvesting, 
and  processing  of  perishable  foods.  For  this 
reason,  there  should  be  a  high  priority  on 
energy  for  agricultural  end  users. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  W.  Mttrpht, 

Vice  President. 


National  Oil  Jobbers  Council, 
Washington,  DC,  October  IS,  1981. 
Hon.  James  McClitre, 

Chairman,  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  National  Oil 
Jobbers  Council  would  like  to  commend  you 
and  the  members  of  your  Committee  for 
your  leadership  in  insuring  that  this  nation 
will  be  adequately  prepared  to  react  to  any 
future  petroleum  supply  disruptions.  NOJC 
feels  that  without  legislation  such  as  S.  1603, 
the  22,000  small  business  Independent  mar- 
keters of  petroleum  products  and  the  mil- 
lions of  consumers  they  serve  would  face  un- 
necessary hardship  during  a  severe  emer- 
gency. 

This  legislation  fills  a  critical  void  in  the 
President's  powers  to  act  in  a  severe  crisis 
and  gives  this  nation  time  to  prepare  pro- 
grams that  can  help  us  avoid  the  problems 
created  by  past  regulations  that  were  hur- 
riedly formulated  and  unnecessarily  perpet- 
uated. 

Sincerely, 

Phillip  R.  Chisholm, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


New  England  Firax  Institute, 
Watertown.  Mass.,  October  19, 1981. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure. 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClure  :  The  New  England 
Fuel  Institute  ("NEFI").  an  association  of 
1.364  independent  retail  and  wholesale  home 
heating  oil  distributors  throughout  the  six 
New  England  states,  wishes  to  express  its 
strong  support  (or  adoption  of  the  "Standby 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1981."  S.  1603. 
As  active  competitors  in  the  petroleum  mar- 
ket, we  believe  that  the  market  Is  the  best 
allocator  of  product  in  all  but  the  most  ex- 
treme circumstances.  However,  as  we  ex- 
plained U.  our  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  May  19  and  our  statement  of  August 
10,  NEFI  recognizes  the  Importance  of  price 
and  allocation  controls  on  refined  petroleum 
products  in  the  event  of  a  severe  supply  dis- 
ruption. 

in  the  winter  of  1973-74,  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  ("EPAA")  pre- 
vented home  owners  In  New  England  from 
suffering  severe  hardship  due  to  the  cold. 
That  Act  ensured  equitable  allocation  of 
home  heating  oil  at  equitable  prices  to  our 
region.  Without  that  legislation,  major  inte- 
grated oil  companies  would  have  retained 
whatever  available  supply  existed  within 
their  own  distribution  systems,  primarily 
outside  of  New  England.  The  EPAA  preserved 
a  viable  Independent  marketing  segment. 
The  difficulties  occurred  when  those  controls 
were  kept  In  force  long  after  the  crisis  had 
passed.  Commendably,  S.  1603  avoids  this 
problem  by  providing  an  automatic  termina- 
tion of  regulations  no  more  than  90  days 
after  their  Implementation. 

NEFI  also  urges  the  enactment  of  a  strong 
preemption  provision.  The  distribution  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  Involves 
interstate  commerce;  that  system  cannot  be 
subject  to  piecemeal  state-by-state  alloca- 
tion and  pricing  regulation.  It  Is  clear  that  it 
Is  the  Intention  of  Congress  to  permit  the 
market  to  govern  petroleum  price  and  allo- 
cation matters  at  all  times  except  during  an 
emergency.  However.  If  Congress  does  not 
explicitly  sUte  that  Intent,  It  may  In  effect 
encotu'age  States  to  adopt  legislation  which 
It  not  only  does  not  endorse  but  which  It 
wishes  specifically  to  avoid.  Therefore,  NEFI 
supports  a  preemption  provision  which  states 
that  the  Federal  program,  regardless  of 
whether  it  Is  Implemented,  supersedes  all 
State  and  local  price  and  allocation  pro- 
grams. Such  a  provision  is  essential  to  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  Federal  legislation. 

With  this  amendment,  S.  1503  will  ensure 
that  our  nation  is  prepared  to  deal  with  any 
future  energy  supply  emeregncy  In  an  equit- 
able and  efficient   manner. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  H.  Burkhabdt. 

President. 

CoLLiEB,  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott. 
Washington.  DC,  October  IS,  1981. 
Sen.  James  A.  McClure, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  our 
client,  the  Society  of  Independent  Gasoline 
Marketers  of  America  (SIGMA),  we  wish  to 
express  the  association's  appreciation  for 
your  and  the  Committee's  efforts  with  re- 
spect to  S.  1503.  As  you  are  aware,  SIGMA 
believes  that  It  is  essential  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  provided  with 
clear,  unambiguous  authority  to  respond  to 
any  potential  severe  petroleum  supply  dis- 
ruption. S''GMA  views  8.  1503  as  an  appro- 
priate grant  of  such  authority.  Therefore, 
SIGMA  strongly  supports  the  Senate's  pas- 
sage of  S.  1503. 
Sincerely, 

R.  Tikotbt  Colttmbus, 

Counsel. 
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Vegxtabue  Association, 
Alexandria.  Va.,  October  16,  196t. 
Hon.  Jam  I  s  A.  McClusx. 
U.S.  Senaie. 
Vfaahingt^.  D.C. 

D«AK  SSNATOE  McCloth:  On  behalf  of  the 
United  FiJBsh  Prult  and  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, I  wUh  to  commend  you  for  your  work 
on  the  •siandby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1981."  wh|ch  recognizes  the  priority  energy 
needs  of  the  agricultural  Industry.  United 
fuUv  supborts  the  passage  of  this  bill 
(S.  1503)  'and  urges  the  Senate  to  consider 
the  leglsl^lon  in  the  near  future. 

Briefly,  pnlted  Is  the  national  trade  asso- 
ciation fof  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  In- 
dustry. Iti  membership  numbers  over  a,700 
companies  located  throxighout  the  country. 
They  are  tngaged  In  all  facets  of  the  fresh 
produce  lidustry  and  Include  growers,  ship- 
pers, receivers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  truck 
and  produce  brokers,  as  well  as  motor,  rail, 
air  and  water  carriers.  Collectively,  the  mem- 
bers of  United  handle  more  than  eighty  per 
cent  of  tl»  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  which 
are  conuHerclally  marketed  In  the  United 
States,  a  -thlrty-flve  J)Ullon  dollar  a  year 
industry.  I 

United  ^oes  not  believe  that  the  economic 
forces  of  ithe  market  place,  without  this 
standby  |>etroleum  allocation  legislation 
which  you  introduced,  are  sufficient  to  allo- 
cate equitable  and  efficiently  limited  fuel 
supplies  touring  an  energy  emergency.  If  an 
oil  crlBls  4io\iId  occur  without  a  standby  al- 
location Blan  ensuring  energy  supplies  for 
food  prediction  smd  transportation,  It  would 
seriously  tihreaten  the  welfare  of  the  sigrlcul- 
txiTol  community  and  the  nation's  consumers 
who  depend  upon  American  agriculture. 

America^  agricultural  production  con- 
sumes JusFthree  per  cent  of  the  nation's  en- 
ergy resoi^ces,  and  agricultural  transporta- 
tion uses  {only  one  percent  of  the  national 
supply.  Al  hough  this  large  Industry  requires 
relatively  fcmall  amounts  of  fuel  and  energy, 
these  supplies  must  be  available  to  agricul- 
tural users  without  disruption.  Due  to  the 
highly  pel  Ishable  nature  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  even  a  few  days  delay  can  result 
In  costly  ci  op  losses  or  severe  deterioration  of 
crop  quality.  Consequently,  a  disruption  of 
oil  suppll  !s  without  a  standby  allocation 
plan  for  a|  trlculttire  would  Impair  the  ability 
of  the  mei  ibers  of  United  to  produce,  harvest 
and  trans;  )ort  their  commodities  to  market. 

Accordli  igly.  United  appreciates  your  work 
on  S.  1503  and  will  urge  the  members  of  the 
Senate  to  sass  It  forthwith. 


Mr. 
the 

who  hav* 
particula: ' 
disagreed 
constructive 
ness  to 
though 
I  am  sure 
tinue  on 


mem  bers 


tlieyi 


Sln(  erely. 


BEBNAHD  J.  IMMIMG, 

President. 


McCLDRE. 


Mr.  President,  I  thank 
of  the  committee,  those 
agreed  with  this  action,  in 
I  also  thank  those  who  have 
with    this    action    for    their 
comments  and  their  willing- 
piarticipate  in  the  process,  even 
disagreed  with  the  outcome, 
that  this  cooperation  will  con- 
floor. 


tliel 

I  also  Wish  to  particularly  commend 
the  rankng  minority  member,  the  for- 
mer chalJ  man  of  the  committee,  Senator 
Jackson,  for  his  continued  support  and 
partlcipa:  ion  throughout  this  markup. 
I  also  tha  tik  Senator  Johnston  and  Sen- 
ator Fori  and  others  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  have  been  faithful  in 
their  att«  ndance  at  the  hearings  and  at 
the  markjp.  No  member  of  the  commit- 
tee has  b»en  more  prompt  in  coming  to 
or  more  'Pilling  to  stay  at  the  commit- 
tee's proceedings  than  has  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  A  close  second  would 


be  the  Senator  frcHn  Louisiana.  I  appre- 
ciate that  because  it  makes  the  work  of 
the  chairman  much  easier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  rather  brief.  I  wish  to  say,  first,  that 
I  share  the  bias  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  against  regulation,  and  this  bill 
is  not  intended  to  be  EPAA,  Junior. 
Rather  it  is  intended  to  be  a  very  care- 
fully crafted,  greatly  restricted,  discre- 
tionary power  with  the  President  to  be 
used  by  him  in  an  emergency  and  then 
for  only  a  limited  period  of  time. 

We  hope  it  will  never  have  to  be  used, 
but  we  must  look  at  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  and  consider  the  instability 
there.  We  must  consider  the  fact  that 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars  are  transpiring 
even  today,  the  fact  that  just  days  ago 
one  of  our  very  best  friends  in  the  Arab 
world.  President  Sadat,  was  assassinated, 
and  the  fact  that  the  King  of  Saudi 
Arabia  was  assassinated  a  short  period 
of  time  before  that.  Also,  we  must 
consider  the  fact  that  Iran  suid  Iraq 
continue  to  be  in  war,  the  Yemenese 
continue  to  make  menacing  soimds  and 
gestures  at  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Lebanese 
situation  continues  to  boil  and  threatens 
again  to  erupt  into  what  seems  to  be  an 
almost  constant  state  of  war,  and  the 
Libyans  and  the  Sudanese  continue  to 
have  raids  and  fight  across  the  border. 
In  sum.  Mr.  President,  the  Middle  East 
is  an  unstable  area  that  supplies  the 
world  with  most  of  Its  imported  oil. 

And  a  cutoff  of  supplies  from  the 
Middle  East  is  not  only  possible  or  con- 
ceivable but  it  is  thinkable,  and  it  is  in 
that  spirit  that  this  bill  intends  to  have 
a  framework  built  on  which  emergency 
action  can  be  taken. 

Without  this  framework,  without  all 
of  these  issues  having  been  thought 
through  and  the  framework  buDt,  then 
the  emergency  would  be  indeed  much 
worse  as  the  country  frittered  away  its 
time  trying  to  build  this  structure  in  the 
midst  of  that  emergency. 

Second,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  bill  is 
defective  in  my  judgment  in  that  it  does 
not  deal  with  the  question  of  gasoline 
rationing.  Gasoline  rationing  is  a  step 
removed  from  the  kind  of  emergency 
that  would  trigger  this  bill  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

Gasoline  rationing,  In  my  view,  should 
be  invoked  only  in  a  really  severe  emer- 
gency or  in  terms  of  percentages,  a  cutoff 
of  something  like  20  percent  of  our  sup- 
plies. But  if  we  ever  reach  that  point, 
Mr.  President,  it  would  be  perfectly  clear 
that  the  free  market  acting  alone  could 
not  solve  the  problem  because  what  we 
would  have  would  be  prices  of  gasoline 
that  some  have  estimated  to  be  as  high 
as  $6  or  $8  a  gallon.  That  kind  of  free 
market  price  simply  would  be  xmaccept- 
able  to  the  Americcn  people.  To  allow 
marketers  of  gasoline,  whether  they  be 
the  comer  filling  station  or  the  biggest 
international  oil  company  in  the  world, 
to  raise  prices  200  or  300  percent  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  crisis  and  have  that  pro- 
vide the  "free  market  mechanism"  by 
which  a  scarce  and  precious  resource  Is 
rationed  among  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try would  be  totally  unacceptable. 


And  that  Is  the  situation  we  would 
face.  We  have  no  standby  rationing 
plan.  I  quite  agree  that  the  rationing 
plan  that  we  perfected  beginning  with 
President  Ford's  administration  and 
then  culminating  In  President  Carter's 
administration  was  a  flawed  plan.  In- 
deed, it  Is  Impossible  to  have  a  ration- 
ing plan  that  is  not  flawed  because  there 
is  no  equitable  way  or  no  reasonable 
way  to  measure  and  calculate  the  needs 
and  equities  pertaining  to  millions  of 
different  Americans  and  millions  of  dif- 
ferent situations  economic,  social,  moral, 
et  cetera.  There  is  no  way  to  do  that 
adequately,  completely,  and  fairly. 

So  any  program  that  attempts  to  do  it 
Is,  therefore,  necessarily  flawed.  But  we 
should  have  some  standby  plan  that  the 
President  can  Invoke  in  the  midst  of  an 
emergency  and  as  we  often  said  in  these 
matters  If  the  oil  companies  cannot  trust 
Ronald  Reagan  whom  can  they  trust? 
Ronald  Reagan  as  President  of  the 
United  States  should  have  s<Mne  kind  of 
standby  authority  for  gasoline  rationing 
which  I  hope  he  would  never  have  to  use. 
I  would  hope  that  the  most  liberal 
Democrat  would  not  even  be  tempt- 
ed to  use  it.  But  it  should  be  there,  and 
this  bill  Is  flawed  In  that  It  does  not 
deal  with  that  question. 

Other  than  that,  the  bill  is  a  good 
one.  The  crude  sharing  provisions  I 
think  are  reasonable.  Ttiey  have  been 
fought  for  as  standby  authority  by  a 
number  of  us  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  reason  we  want  crude  sharing  is 
that  the  independent  refining  sector  Is 
vital  to  competition.  It  is  vital  to  the 
supply  of  many  regions  of  our  country. 
And  without  some  kind  of  protection  In 
the  event  of  a  crude  oil  cutoff,  a  crude 
oil  shortage,  we  would  bo  likely  to  lose 
our  entire  independent  refining  sector, 
which  comprises  about  25  percent  of  re- 
finery capacity  In  this  country. 

"nie  crude  oU  sharing  provisions,  Mr. 
President,  lest  anyone  be  confused.  Is 
not  a  return  to  the  old  days  of  the  small 
refiner  bias.  No  one,  certainly  not  I. 
wants  to  return  to  what  was  a  bravely 
conceived  but  poorly  executed  plan  that 
gave  the  small  refiners  what  I  think  the 
Washington  Post  called  a  bubble  bath  of 
subsidy  which  they  neither  deserved  nor 
which  happened  to  be  economically  effi- 
cient. The  subsidy  was  too  much.  It 
even  created  small  topping  plants  or  dis- 
tillation plants  that  really  added  noth- 
ing to  the  refinery  capacity  needed  by 
this  country. 

We  are  not  authorizing  that  with  the 
crude  oil  sharing  program.  We  are  re- 
quiring that  the  President  come  up  with 
a  set  of  rules  which  he  can  invoke  in  the 
midst  of  such  an  emergency.  He  can 
Invoke  crude  oil  sharing  before,  after, 
independently  of  or  part  of  a  price  and 
allocation  proposal. 

So  in  my  view  the  most  sensible  thing 
would  be  that  the  President  would  In  the 
midst  of  an  emergency  first  Invoko  crude 
oil  sharing  before  he  goes  into  price  and 
allocation  because  crude  oil  sharing 
would  be  a  less  burdensome,  a  less  dis- 
locating thing  for  petroleum  markets 
than  price  and  allocation  would  be.  That 
would  be  a  judgment  which  the  President 
would  be  free  to  make  under  this  bill. 

Finally,  let  me  say  just  a  word  about 
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Federal  preemption  of  State  and  local 
laws.  We  will  deal  with  preemptions  here 
in  an  amendment  to  be  offered  next  week. 
I  understand  it  is  next  Thursday  that  we 
will  resume  consideration  of  this  bill.  I 
have  a  proposed  preemption  provision 
which  I  have  circulated. 

There  are  various  other  versions  of  a 
preemption  amendment  which  are  also 
being  circulated.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  I,  and 
Indeed  the  whole  committee,  dealt  with 
this  matter  In  the  markup.  The  record 
of  the  markup  reflects  an  intention  of  the 
committee  to  offer  a  preemption  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  committee  which 
in  effect  would  provide  that  Federal  law 
In  this  area,  pricing  and  allocation,  would 
preempt  any  State  laws  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  President  chose  either 
through  a  rulemaking  or  some  other  pro- 
cedure to  exempt  from  preemption  either 
generic  or  generalized  types  of  State  laws 
or  Indeed  perhaps  even  to  exempt  State 
laws  by  name  If  they  flt  the  category. 

We  have  not  succeeded  at  this  point 
in  reducing  that  concept  mentioned  at 
the  markup  to  an  agreeable  set  of  words, 
but  I  hope  and  trust  that  we  will  be  able 
to  do  so. 

Price  and  allocation  control  are  some- 
thing we  all  want  to  avoid,  but  one  thing 
is  clear,  at  least  to  this  Senator,  and  that 
is  if  it  is  invoked  It  ought  to  be  done  on 
a  uniform  basis  with  the  national  good 
in  mind.  That  Is  clear.  I  think,  to  all  of 
us  who  have  dealt  In  this  area  over  the 
period  of  years  since  the  first  oil  shock 
that  oil  is  not  only  an  Interstate  matter 
of  concern.  It  Is  an  international  mat- 
ter, and  no  State  should  be  permitted  to 
set  up  regulations  on  pricing  and  alloca- 
tion that  would  get  for  that  State  some 
kind  of  advantage  over  Its  neighbor  or 
would  set  up  a  system  which  might  be 
inconsistent  with  the  national  good  and 
the  national  interest  as  far  as  oil  and 
oil  pricing  and  allocation  axe  concerned. 

If  it  Is  a  sufSciently  strong  problem 
that  a  State  should  want  to  invoke  a  pro- 
gram, then  that  same  kind  of  circum- 
stance should  cause  the  President  to  in- 
voke the  program  on  the  national  level, 
and  I  hope  and  trust  we  can  work  that 
out. 

Mr.  President,  the  Standby  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1981  is  a  bill  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
substantive  legislation  we  will  debate  in 
this  Congress. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  tax  and  budget 
cuts.  Congressional  preoccupation  with 
the  economy  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  needed  and  appropriate,  given  the 
dismaying  statistics  we  see  everyday  on 
the  rates  of  unemployment,  of  inflation 
and  of  interest  on  borrowed  money. 

Much  of  the  difiBculty  In  which  we  now 
find  ourselves  can  be  traced  to  the  sud- 
den petroleum  price  Increases  of  the 
1970's.  The  law  which  defined  our  petro- 
leum policy  during  that  period,  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973,  expired  on  October  1,  1981.  It  Is 
therefore  also  appropriate  that  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time  consider  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  new  petroleum  policy  for  the 
1980's.  That  new  policy  is  embodied  In 
S.  1503. 


It  Is,  first  of  all.  a  bipartisan  policy. 
Sponsored  originally  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  Senator  McClure,  this  bill  has 
become  under  his  leadership  a  bill  which 
refiects  the  CMisensus  of  the  views  of 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats  on  the 
committee.  Senator  McCtxna  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  his  woric  in  building 
this  consensus. 

Second,  this  bill  Is  a  free-maritet  bill. 
Its  bias  Is  clear.  The  free  market  Is  the 
primary  mechanism  to  be  used  to  address 
shortages  of  petroleum.  Allocation  may 
only  be  used  in  truly  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, and  then  only  subject  to 
rigorous  limitations  established  in  the 
bill. 

Thus,  any  allocation  rule  may  only  be 
implemented  after  detailed  findings  are 
presented  to  Congress  by  the  President 
and  only  after  Congress  has  been  given 
an  opportimity  to  veto  such  implementa- 
tion. 

Moreover,  any  allocation  rule  imposed 
will  automatically  self-destruct  imless 
the  President  again  demonstrates  that 
circiunstances  are  still  so  precarious  as 
to  justify  continuation  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  rule. 

It  is  the  committee's  intent  that  a 
heavy  burden  be  placed  on  the  President 
in  making  the  findings  referred  to  In 
these  provisions  of  S.  1503.  Clear  and 
compelling  justification  for  the  actions 
the  President  would  take  under  this  au- 
thority are  required. 

Finally,  this  Is  a  responsible  biU.  Ex- 
perts on  the  forces  affecting  the  world 
oil  market  are  virtually  imanimous  on 
the  subject  of  the  inherent  instability 
of  that  market.  The  1980's  are  expected 
to  include  turbulent,  and  potentially  dis- 
astrous periods  for  oil-consuming  econo- 
mies. The  President  must  have  adequate 
discretionary  authority  to  mansige  do- 
mestic petroleum  supplies  in  the  event 
that  the  severe  disruption  we  hope  will 
never  happen  does  in  fact  occur.  The 
President  and  Congress  should  arrive  at 
an  agreement  on  the  nature  of  that  au- 
thority now.  before  such  a  disruption 
occurs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  a  study  imder- 
lining  the  need  for  this  kind  of  authority 
by  one  of  the  world's  foremost  petro- 
leum consultants,  Walter  J.  Levy,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  'mthout 
objection.  It  Ls  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
act  In  an  expeditious  manner  to  provide 
the  President  the  clear  legislative  au- 
thority he  needs  to  exercise  effective 
leadership  during  a  petroleum  supply 
crisis.  S.  1503  represents  a  basic  ap- 
proach to  this  problem.  S.  1503  provides 
for  a  free  market  supplemented  by  al- 
location where  necessary.  This  approach 
Is  perhaps  the  most  familiar  and  easily 
mauiaged  methodology  we  have  to  deal 
with  petroleum  shortages.  For  this  rea- 
son, if  for  no  other,  such  authority 
should  be  unambiguously  available  to  the 
President. 

S.  1503  also  Includes  specific  authority 


for  an  optlcHial  program  which  may  olHet 
special  help  to  the  President  in  smooth- 
ing out  disruptions  in  petroleum  suppUes 
with  a  minimum  of  regulatory  instru- 
sion.  Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  for 
a  program  of  crude  oil  sharing  among 
refiners  which  could  be  implemented  by 
the  President  to  reduce  disparities  in 
crude  (HI  availability  during  a  severe 
supply  disruption. 

I  believe  the  approach  offered  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  8.  1503  contains  a  number  of 
advantages.  First,  such  a  program  can 
be  Implemented  In  a  manner  which  In- 
voives  regulatory  interaction  with  re- 
finers only,  and  perhaps  with  Mily  a  few 
of  them — ^the  most  disadvantaged  and 
the  most  fortunate  relative  to  the  aver- 
Eige.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  possi- 
ble to  avoid  complex  and  burdensome 
controls  on  domestic  producers  of  crude 
oil  and  on  distributors  and  marketers  of 
refined  petroleum  products. 

Second,  such  a  program  can  alleviate 
the  kind  of  panic -buying  which  drove 
wwld  crude  oil  prices  from  $15  per  bar- 
rel to  over  $40  per  barrel  during  the 
shortfall  resulting  from  the  Iranian 
revcHutlon.  If  refiners  know  that  every- 
one will  be  treated  fairly  with  respect  to 
crude  oil  access  during  a  severe  supply 
disruption,  the  Impact  of  that  disru[>tlon 
on  crude  oil  prices  should  be  mitigated. 

Finally,  such  a  program  should  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  certainty  necessary  to 
permit  a  broad  range  of  refinery  upgrad- 
ing investments.  With  the  knowledge 
that  refiners  will  be  able  to  get  some 
crude  oil  during  a  disruption — to  be  sure, 
not  as  much  as  they  might  want — financ- 
ing for  refinery  retrofit  should  become 
available  at  far  more  reasonable  rates. 
Refinery  upgrading  offers  real  prmnlse 
for  the  reduction  of  overaU  U.S.  crude  oil 
requirements  as  well  as  requirements  for 
expensive,  foreign,  light,  sweet  crude  oils. 

The  more  fiexible  our  domestic  refin- 
ing capacity  Is  In  converting  readily 
available  crude  oils  and  unwanted  resid- 
ual fuel  into  transportation  and  home 
heating  fuel,  the  more  domestic  priority 
users  of  petroleum  will  be  insulated  from 
any  sudden  reduction  in  the  availability 
of  the  most-sought-after  foreign  refinery 
feedstocks. 

Tlie  free  market  supplemented  by  al- 
location, crude  oil  sharing  and  the  use 
of  refined  product  set-asldes  are  author- 
ities contained  in  S.  1503.  Other  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  have  been  sug- 
gested. These  Include  detailed  rules  for 
the  use  of  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
oil  and  reliance  mi  the  recycling  of  In- 
cremental Federal  tax  revenues,  result- 
ing from  high  domestic  oil  prices,  as 
ways  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  severe 
petroleum  supply  disruption.  These  op- 
tions merit  the  study  and  consideration 
of  Congress.  In  my  opinion  more  study 
is  necessary  before  either  option  Is  ready 
for  enactment. 

The  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (EPCA)  governs  the  use  of  oil  stored 
in  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  and 
S.  1503  would  not  change  that.  The  com- 
mittee intends  that  the  allocation  of 
crude  oU  from  the  SPR  be  governed  by 
the  applic^le  provisions  of  EPCA,  not  by 
S.  1503.  With  nearly  250  million  barrels 
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In  the  S^R  by  January  1,  1982,  Congress 
may  soot  decide  to  review  the  matter  of 
SPR  drawdown.  The  committee  decided 
not  to  attempt  such  review  In  the  con- 
text of  a  1503. 

I  havei  a  special  Interest  in  the  matter 
of  windfall  petroleum  revenue  recycling 
as  a  method  of  addressing  severe  petro- 
leum supply  Interruptions.  I  have  a  bill. 
S.  824,  before  the  Finance  Committee 
which  contains  a  version  of  this  ap- 
proach, i  Introduced  S.  824  to  stimulate 
substantive  discussion  of  the  recycling 
option,  i  think  the  concept  has  great 
promise.  In  any  event,  it  is  the  preferable 
approach  if  the  alternative  is  coupon 
rationing  of  petroleum. 

The  committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  was  urged  to  adopt  another 
version  Of  revenue  recycling  as  the  sole 
response  ipermltted  to  the  President  dur- 
ing a  sev^e  petroleum  supply  disruption. 
I  understand  that  a  similar  amendment 
will  be  offered  during  floor  debate  on  S. 
1503.  I  \Ml  oppose  this  amendment,  and 
I  urge  nw  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Revenue  recycling  may  turn  out  to  be 
tiie  preffrred  approach  to  the  manage- 
ment of !  petroleum  supply  disruptions, 
but  we  have  not  yet  had  the  benefit  of  the 
kind  of  detailed  analysis  which  might  teU 
us  that  ooncluslvely.  Such  analysis  sim- 
ply must  be  available  before  we  consider 
adopting  recycling  as  a  discretionary 
policy.  Ckrtalnly  we  do  not  know  nearly 
enough  about  how  revenue  recycling 
would  work  to  make  it  our  only  policy. 

I  hope!  that  we  will  be  able  to  make 
clear  thai  a  negative  Senate  vote  on  rev- 
enue recycling  does  not  preclude  future 
approval  lof  the  concept,  when  and  if  the 
appropriate  detail  and  justification  can 
be  provided  to  the  committees  of  Juris 
diction 

Mr.  P^ldent.  the  bill  before  us  is 
a  worthy!  product  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  afid  Natural  Resources  and  de- 
serves th^  support  of  the  Senate.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  act  favorably  on  the 
bill  so  Ita  enactment  by  Congress  can  be 
accomplljhed  as  soon  as  possible. 

EXHtBIT    I 

CaiTDE  PaicE  DecoNTROL — What  It  Will 
iSxAV  aoR  CoMPBTrnvK  CAPABn-ims  n* 
THB  TT.^   Retinikc  Industrt 

SUMMIART 

1.  Hie  jtlme  and  clrcuoutances  under 
which  donteetlc  crude  oil  Is  scheduled  to  be 
deoontrollM  are  critical  to  the  potential  Im- 
pact of  decontrol  on  competitive  capabilities 
In  the  U  3.  refining  Indtistry.  For  the  fore- 
M«abla  future,  n.S.  refineries  will  be  depend- 
ent upon  I  substantial  volumes  of  foreign 
crude  to  meet  their  total  feedstock  require- 
ments. Pilrthermore.  TT.S.  refineries  will  be 
Importing  crude  In  a  world  oil  environment 
characterl»ed  by  tight  supply/demand  baJ- 
ances.  a  rajige  of  uncertain  events  that  could 
disrupt  8i^>plles  at  any  time,  and  prices  that 
are  volatile  and  subject  to  wide  dl^Mirltles. 

2.  The  teport  begins  with  a  look  at  the 
likely  clrcumatances  under  which  foreign 
crude  oil  'iriu  be  available  to  the  U.S.  refin- 
ing IndustT  in  the  19e0'8.  We  then  consider 
how  mark)  ta  for  domestic  crude  oil  may  look 
after  decontrol.  The  final  part  of  the  Report 
deals  with  the  Implications  for  government 
policy  of  |)robIems  of  competitive  access  of 
V.B.  reflneis  to  crude  oil  supplies  In  periods 
of  shortag». 

ICMEIGM     on.    AVAnjlBILTTT 

Requivements  vs.   potential  supply 

3.  The  ( eneral  outlook  for  the  decade  of 
the  iftBO's  and  beyond  Is  for  world-wide  oil 


balances  to  be  tight  at  best.  Demand  for  oil 
will  Increase  very  slowly  by  historical  stand- 
ards, refiectlng  a  very  marked  slowdown  In 
growth  ol  total  energy  requirements  and  ma- 
jor contributions  to  energy  supplies  from 
sources  other  than  oil.  Nonetheless,  the  de- 
mand for  oil  will  BtlU  Increase  substantially 
In  absolute  terms  (dose  to  -1-10  million  bar- 
rels per  day  between  1960  and  1900)  and  the 
non-Communist  world  will  be  consuming  on 
average  about  20  billion  barrels  of  oil  annu- 
ally over  the  decade. 

4.  Even  with  a  substantial  increase  In  non- 
OPBC  oil  production,  demand  for  OPEC  oil 
output  could  average  close  to  30  million  bar- 
rels dally  In  the  IQSO's.  This  level  of  demand 
for  OPEX;  oil  looks  to  press  up  against  the 
ability  and  wiUlngness  of  OPBC  nations  to 
produce  over  the  years  ahead. 

5.  The  decade  of  the  IQaO's  and  beyond 
should  see  a  rising  long-term  trend  In  the 
real  price  of  crude  oil,  refiectlng  generally 
tight  oil  balances,  a  dwindling  resource  base, 
and  higher  replacement  costs.  However,  the 
upward  trend  In  foreign  crude  oil  prices  Is 
not  likely  to  be  smooth. 

6.  With  little  In  the  way  of  available  sur- 
plus productive  capacity  to  turn  to.  It  will 
not  take  much  in  the  way  of  lost  produc- 
tion somewhere  around  the  world  to  dis- 
rupt international  oil  supplies  in  the  iQSO's. 
Cutbacks  In  oil  avaUabllity  could  result  from 
a  wide  range  of  possible  developments— e.g., 
withholding  of  supplies  by  one  or  more  ex- 
porting countries  for  political  reasons,  phys- 
ical mishaps,  and  military  conflicts  such 
as  the  past  Arab-Israeli  wars  and  the  current 
war  between  Iran  and  Iraq.  With  little  slack 
and  many  potential  shocks.  It  is  reasonable 
to  anticipate  a  greater  frequency  of  disrup- 
tions to  world  oil  supplies  in  the  future  than 
In  the  past. 

Furthermore,  the  disruptions  that  occur 
are  likely  to  have  a  far  greater  impact  than 
those  of  only  a  few  years  ago — e.g.,  contrast 
the  minimal  effect  on  oil  supplies  and  prices 
of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  arising  out  of  the 
Israeli-Arab  war  of  1967,  when  substantial 
surplus  productive  capacity  was  available, 
and  the  devastating  impact  of  the  em- 
bargo/production cutbacks  that  followed 
the  Arab-Israeli  war  in  1973,  when  there 
was  relatively  little  in  the  way  of  unutilized 
capacity  that  could  be  drawn  upon. 

The  impact  of  supply  disruptions 

7.  When  various  random  events  trigger 
temporary  cutoffs  in  the  flow  of  oil,  com- 
panies and  countries  who  are  left  short  of 
supplies — or  even  fear  they  will  be  left 
short — will  inevitably  seek  out  whatever  oil 
Is  still  made  available  in  order  to  shore  up 
their  positions.  The  urgency  to  make  up 
supplies  can  be  expected  to  lead  to  hectic 
price  competition  in  "spot  markets" — i.e.. 
anytime  and  anywliere  uncommitted  oil  can 
be  acquired  by  bidding  up  the  price  of  such 
supplies. 

8.  However,  with  supplies  being  tight  and 
shortages  feared,  companies  with  continuing 
access  to  foreign  crude — e.g.,  through  produc- 
ing positions  or  supply  contracts — are  vm- 
llkely  to  make  much  in  the  way  of  supply 
available  to  others.  In  these  circumstances, 
all  companies  have  a  strong  interest  In  hold- 
ing very  closely  whatever  supplies  they  may 
have  available.  Higher-than-market  price 
offers  by  cru'ie-5'*>ort  companies  may  elicit 
little  If  any  additional  supply.  Hence,  dra- 
matic runups  in  price  offers  in  the  effort  to 
get  potential  sellers  to  let  go  of  barrels.  Even 
then,  the  volumes  actually  transferred  tend 
to  be  relatively  limited  compared  with  the 
quantum  Increases  in  crude  oil  prices. 

9.  Withal,  sharp  increases  In  spot  prices 
will  be  followed  in  course  by  upward  adjust- 
ment in  contract  and  OPEC  official  prices, 
although  not  necessarily  to  the  levels  reached 
In  spot  markets. 

10.  In  this  kind  of  environment,  disparities 
among  prices  at  which  various  crude  oils  are 
moving  are  likely  to  be  fairly  wide.  By  way  of 
Illustration,  in  mld-1979  when  buyers  were 


still  scrambling  for  crude  In  the  wake  of 
Iranian  cutbacks,  official  government  selling 
prices  were  in  a  considerable  range — e.g.. 
Saudi  Arabia  at  $18  per  barrel,  Kuwait  at 
•19.60.  and  the  OPEX:;  African  producers  at 
$23.60.  Term  resales  of  OPBC  crudes  were  re- 
ported at  official  prices  plus  35-fiO  cent 
premla  in  the  Arabian  Oulf  and  up  to  $2  for 
African  crudes.  Spot  prices  were  approxi- 
mately 932  for  Arabian  Oulf  and  $36  for 
African  crudes.  By  end-1979,  Saudi  Arabia 
had  increased  its  official  price  by  a  steep  $6 
per  barrel  to  $24.  but  dldnt  even  come  close 
to  narrowing  the  gi^>  on  other  escalating 
OPBC  official  and  contract  prices. 

11.  Companies  will  inevitably  have  differ- 
ing crude  costs  even  absent  emergency  sup- 
ply conditions,  reflecting  relative  resource 
positions  and  the  commercial  optiona  they 
have  chosen.  The  effect  of  shortages  is  to 
sharply  viriden  the  divergencies.  However,  the 
most  critical  aspect  of  price  behavior  during 
disruptions  is  that  if  there  are  no  govern- 
mental policies  in  place  assuring  equitable 
access — among  countries  and  among  com- 
panies— competitive  bidding  for  scarce  sup- 
plies will  lead  to  repeated  price  explosions. 
These  can  have  dire  consequences  for  the 
world's  economies,  for  comity  among  oil- 
importing  nations,  and  not-eo-lncidentally 
for  incentives  tor  essential  investments  to 
adopt  U.S.  refining  capabilities  to  the  cotin- 
try's  changing  product  requirements  (of 
Which  more  later) . 

Temporaiy  surpluses 

12.  The  1980's  are  likely  to  witness  periods 
of  temporary  surpluses  from  time  to  time. 
These  could  emerge,  for  example,  when  pro- 
duction is  restored  after  a  supply  disruption 
and/or  demand  is  reduced  substantially  by 
sharp  price  Increases  and  depressed  economic 
activity.  During  t«nporary  surpluses,  there 
Is  the  potential  for  price  weakne-'?  and  a 
narrowing  of  price  differentials  among  crudes. 
However,  there  are  several  major  factors  that 
servo  to  vitiate  downw.iid  prue  p.e.su^es  uiid 
the  narrowing  of  price  disparities  when  crude 
balances  become  easier. 

13.  Most  Important,  OPEC  provides  support 
to  prices  through  the  ability  and  willingness 
of  its  resource-rich  members,  notably  Saudi 
Arabia,  to  live  with  substantial  shut-in 
capacity  when  surplu'ses  emerge.  This  under- 
pinning serves  to  limit  competitive  selling 
pressures  among  OPEC  nations  and  prevent 
a  general  downward  price  spiral. 

14.  Actions  of  oil-importing  countries  and 
companies  also  tend  to  help  OPEC  along  in 
supporting  prices  in  times  of  temporary  sur- 
plus. After  a  shortage  and  In  anticipation  of 
the  next  one.  there  tends  to  be  a  compulsion 
to  build  up  inventories  as  supplies  become 
more  plentiful.  This  adds  to  the  total  de- 
mand for  oil  and  keeps  balances  tighter 
than  they  would  be  otherwise.  Furthermore, 
offtaking  companies  often  continue  to  accept 
high  asking  prices  from  producing  countries 
even  when  oil  balances  ease  up.  To  refuse 
high  prices  in  the  short  term  could  prejudice 
long-term  offtake  rights  which  would  be  of 
precious  value  later  on  when  balances 
tighten  once  again. 

15.  It  is  possible  that  discounts  off  OPEC 
official  prices  could  emerge  during  temporary 
periods  of  surplus,  despite  the  support  pro- 
vided directly  by  key  OPEC  members  and 
indirectly  by  the  actions  of  ^il  importers. 
However,  these  discounts  are  likely  to  be 
modest  as  compmred  with  premla  during 
shortage  periods.  Price  behavior  thus  is  likely 
to  be  asymmetrical  during  periods  of  short- 
age and  surplus. 

Implications  of  uncertain  supplies  aTid 
exploding  crude  prices 

16.  The  world  would  be  able  to  adapt  to  a 
reasonably  continuous  upward  trend  in  real 
oil  prices  that  reflected  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  oil  resources  and  rising  cost  of 
replacement.  It  is  the  explosive  price  in- 
creases during  periods  of  shortage — coupled 
with  rigidities  on  the  downside  when  tem- 
porary surpluses  emerge — that  lead  to  sertotis 
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economic  difficulties  for  countries  and  com- 
mercial difficulties  for  companies. 

17.  Explosive  increases  in  oil  prices  have  a 
serious  negative  effect  on  international  finan- 
cial fiows — adding  to  already  high  trade  def- 
icits of  most  oil-importing  countries  and 
adding  still  further  to  the  huge  financial 
surpluses  of  a  few  exporting  countries — and 
world  economic  activity.  Bidding  among  oil- 
importing  countries  for  limited  volumes  of 
scarce  supplies — which  can  only  benefit  one 
at  the  expense  of  another — is  bound  to  un- 
dermine efforts  for  international  economic 
cooperation.  Companies  whose  only  recourse 
In  the  event  of  supply  disruption  is  frenetic 
bidding  in  what  may  be  a  futile  effort  to 
obtain  needed  crude  supplies  clearly  do  not 
have  a  sound  basis  for  making  future  in- 
vestments in  refining  operations. 

18.  These  problems  can  only  be  dealt  with 
by  concerted  policy  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
governments  of  oil-importing  countries. 
What  is  essential  is  that  during  periods  of 
shortage,  scant  oil  supplies  are  shared  equi- 
tably among  countries  and  there  are  assur- 
ances that  companies  also  will  share  on  some 
reasonable  basis  in  whatever  supplies  are 
available  (to  which  we  return). 

U.S.  crude  oil  markets  after  decontrol 

19.  U.S.  crude  oil  price  controls  are  cur- 
rently scheduled  to  be  phased  out  by  October, 
1981.  Decontrol  sooner  is  being  mentioned  as 
a  possibility  under  the  incoming  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. Whenever  controls  are  lifted, 
prices  for  domestic  crude  oils  wUl  be  oriented 
in  general  to  the  delivered  costs  of  foreign 
crude. 

20.  In  1979,  when  limited  volumes  of  do- 
mestic crude  were  free  of  controls  and  world 
oil  supplies  were  scarce,  prices  for  decon- 
trolled domestic  crudes  tended  to  move  up 
to — and  at  times  even  above — the  delivered 
cost  of  foreign  crude  purchased  at  spot  prices. 
In  effect,  a  spot  market  developed  in  the 
United  States — comparable  to  the  so-called 
"Rotterdam"  market  abroad — for  the  vol- 
umes of  domestic  crude  that  were  free  of  con- 
trols and  could  be  obtained  by  bidding  on 
price.  Price  premla  paid  for  domestic  crude 
over  and  above  spot  foreign  crude  presumably 
reflected  the  value  attached  by  purchasers 
to  the  added  supply  security  of  domestic 
crude  oil. 

21.  However,  when  all  domestic  crude  Is 
decontrolled,  it  Is  imllkely  that  some  8  mil- 
lion barrels  daUy  of  domesUc  crude  will  sell 
at  prices  tied  Inexorably  to  a  very  narrow 
foreign  spot  market.  Prices  posted  by  VS 
refiners  for  domestic  crude  after  full  decon- 
trol are  likely  to  refiect  a  combination  of 
commercial,  institutional,  and  political  con- 
siderations. Such  factors  as  the  Invoiced 
price  of  foreign  supplies,  assessments  as  to 
what  level  of  prices  may  be  necessary  to 
acquire  or  hold  supplies  In  competition  with 
other  refiners,  and  tax  considerations  (e.g. 
the  incidence  of  excess  profits  tax  on  higher 
price  realizations  for  an  integrated  pro- 
ducer) could  enter  into  pricing  decisions 
of  individual  refiners.  All  of  these  factors 
are  likely  to  mUltate  against  very  close  dr 
very  quick  adjustment  In  domestic  postings 
to  short-term  changes  in  foreign  spot 
markets. 

22.  In  an  environment  of  tight  oil  bal- 
ances and  supply  uncertainties,  substantial 
volumes  of  domestic— as  also  of  foreign 
crude8-«re  likely  to  be  tightly  held.  Re- 
flners  with  access  to  their  own  domestic 
crude  production  and/or  some  form  of  con- 
trol over  purchased  crude  via  Katherln<'  and 
other  pipeline  connections  will  have  a  strong 
interest  in  keeping  such  crude  within  their 
integrated  systems. 

23.  As  with  the  foreign  oU  market,  the 
ability  of  crude-short  refiners  to  dislodge 
domestic  crude  from  others  via  price  offers 
is  likely  to  be  relatively  limited  in  times  of 
severe  supply  stringency.  To  the  extent  nec- 
essary, refiners  threatened  with  loss  of  do- 


mestic crude  to  which  they  have  access  via 
pipeline  connections  would  tend  to  raise 
their  own  postings  to  the  level  at  least  nec- 
essary In  order  to  assure  their  continuity 
of  supply.  Whatever  domestic  crude  might 
be  acqtilred  through  competitive  bidding 
in  such  circumstances  would  almost  inev- 
itably be  not  only  at  the  high  end  of  the 
spread  of  prices  that  refiners  pay.  but  would 
probably  exceed  that  In  net  cost  by  virtue 
of  coUateral  arrangements  entered  upon  In 
order  to  complete  the  transaction. 

Access  to  crude  and  Government  policy 

24.  The  future  foreign  and  domestic  crude 
oil  environments  described  above  suggest 
serious  problems  for  various  UB.  refiners  In 
obtaining  crude  oU  supplies  in  periods  of 
shortage.  It  is  very  difficult  to  predict  m  ad- 
vance which  refiners  are  likely  to  feel  the 
immediate  or  major  brunt  of  shortfalls.  In 
general,  Independent  refiners  are  likely  to 
be  relatively  exposed,  owing  to  their  more 
tenuous  crude  oil  resource  positions.  Inte- 
grated refiners  may  have  better  security  of 
supply  when  interruptions  occur  through 
their  preferred  access  to  large  volumes  of 
foreign  oil  as  operators  or  under  contract 
arrangements  and  to  domestic  oU  either 
owned  or  controlled. 

However,  major  oil  companies  can  also  be 
very  hard  hit,  especially  because  of  their 
dependence  on  vulnerable  foreign  sources. 
Witness  the  experience  of  British  Petroleum, 
which  within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
lost  its  40-percent  interest  in  Iran,  had  con- 
tract purchase  volumes  sharply  cut  back  In 
Kuwait,  and  was  thrown  out  of  producing 
positions  In  both  Libya  and  Nigeria  for 
political  reasons  that  the  respective  host  gov- 
ernments presumed  to  invoke  whilst  tight 
world  oU  balances  made  their  actions  less 
risky  than  would  have  been  the  case  In  an 
earlier  period.  U.S.  majors  may  not  be  politi- 
cally impervloiis. 

25.  Absent  a  cushion  of  spare  productive 
capacity,  refiners  who  suffer  cutoffs  In  tradi- 
tional oil  supplies  find  themselves  with  lim- 
ited let  alone  commercially  unattractive  op- 
tions for  making  up  the  deficiency.  It  is  un- 
likely that  alternative  offtake  arrangements 
can  be  negotiated  when  supplies  are  generally 
short.  The  only  real  alternative  then  is  com- 
petitive bidding  In  spot  markets,  foreign 
and/or  domestic.  And  as  discussed,  the  con- 
sequences tend  to  "be  disruptive,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  companies  af- 
fected but  also  of  the  cotmtries  exposed  to 
the  shortfall. 

26.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  Individual 
refiner,  if  he  Is  successful  in  obtaining  spot 
supplies,  it  would  only  be  at  very  high  prices. 
But  even  at  very  high  prices,  an  individual 
refiner  is  unlikely  to  obtain  the  volume  of 
crude  supplies  in  the  spot  market  that  he 
needs  to  sustain  operations — ^not  when  a 
crisis  significantly  cuts  into  aggregate  crude 
oil  availability  on  world  markets. 

27.  Competitive  bidding  for  spot  supplies 
In  shortage  situations  is  also  an  unsatisfac- 
tory alternative  from  the  standoolnt  of  oll- 
Importlng  countries,  individually  and  as  a 
group.  Since  total  volumes  available  are  lim- 
ited, what  one  reflner  or  country  acquires 
by  bidding  is  at  the  expense  of  another.  Fur- 
ther, as  experience  has  only  too  convincingly 
shown,  the  resulting  explosive  price  increases 
can  lead  to  serious  economic  problems  of 
world-wide  dimensions — as  following  the 
1973-74  and  1979-80  episodes. 

28.  There  is  a  parallel,  then,  between  the 
concern  of  U.S.  refiners  for  crude  access  dur- 
ing supply  emergencies  and  the  concern  of 
the  U.S.  Government  on  an  International 
level  for  both  equitable  tu;cess  among  nations 
and  fending  off  economically  disruptive  price 
runups.  The  United  States  has  joined  with 
most  other  Industrial  nations,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  International  Energy  Agency.  In 
developing  a  plan  for  oil  sharing  among  its 
members  in  emergencies.  A  key  objective  is 


to  keep  countries  from  competing  among 
themselves  for  limited  supplies  by  providing 
each  country  with  reasonably  assured  access 
to  whatever  limited  supplies  are  available. 

29.  U.S.  policy  tov^ard  its  oll-reflnlng  com- 
panies could  be  as  essential  during  supply 
crises  as  U.S.  policy  vrtth  its  oll-lmportlng- 
country  allies.  It  is  in  the  U.S.  Interest  to 
see  t/hat  neither  countries  nor  companies 
are  left  unprovided  for  when  an  emergency 
arises.  Having  the  mechanisms  in  place  that 
assure  equitable  access  during  periods  of 
shortage  would  clearly  help  also  to  preclude 
the  disastrous  price  explosions  of  recent  years 
and  that  otherwise  would  have  to  be  antici- 
pated with  perhaps  Increasing  frequency  over 
the  years  ahead. 

30.  The  United  States  has  an  obvious  na- 
tional Interest  in  a  viable  domestic  refimng 
Industry.  The  industry  will  have  to  provide 
adequate  overall  capacity  to  meet  future 
demand.  More  Important,  the  U.S.  refining 
industry  wUl  have  to  adapt  over  the  years 
ahead  to  a  changing  pattern  of  product  re- 
quirements, more  stringent  product  specifica- 
tions (e.g.,  lower-sulphur  content),  and 
shifting  mixes  of  avaUable  crude  oUs  (par- 
ticularly, heavier  and  higher  in  siUphur). 
This  adaptation  will  inevitably  require  con- 
tinuing Investment  in  high-cost,  complex 
processing  facilities. 

31.  When  it  comes  to  a  supply  crunch,  it 
may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  some  form 
of  ad  hoc  allocation  of  available  crude  would 
be  Invoked,  particularly  if  circumstances  get 
bad  enough.  However,  this  Is  hardly  the  same 
kind  of  assurance  of  supplies  as  would  be 
provided  by  a  program-in-place  that  spells 
out  in  advance  how  refiners  would  share 
available  oil  in  the  event  of  emergencies. 

32.  To  ensure  Incentive  for  continuing  es- 
sential Investment  by  the  VS.  refining  In- 
dustry— particularly  with  the  lapse  of  extant 
authOTlty  as  from  Octot)er  1981  decontrol — 
legislative  and  administrative  foundations 
would  have  to  be  reestablished  to  provide  re- 
finers with  reasonable  confidence  of  equi- 
table access  to  crude  In  supply  emergencies 
and  at  prices  that  are  not  disastrously  out 
of  line  with  competitive  crude  costs.  The 
latter  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  crude  costs 
among  refiners  should  be  equalized  on  a 
continuing  basis,  or  even  in  shortage  situa- 
tions. However,  incentive  to  investment  In 
new  facilities  requires  some  assurance  that 
refiners  will  not  be  exposed  subsequently 
to  such  extremely  out-of-llne  crude  prices 
that  the  continuity  of  viable  operations 
would  be  seriously  threatened. 

33.  In  sum.  during  periods  of  supply  crisis, 
a  program  for  equitable  access  to  crude  oils 
by  U.S.  'eflners  would  serve  the  national 
interest  by  paralleling  international  efforts 
to  share  available  supplies  among  oil-im- 
porting countries  and  to  fend  off  explosive 
price  increases  associated  with  the  crisis  or 
even  in  anticipation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  fact  Ojat 
the  objectives  listed  In  section  4(a)  (2)  of 
S.  1503  are  identical  to  those  in  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  (EPAA)  mean  that  the  administra- 
tion must  implement  the  same  regula- 
tory programs  as  those  which  were  de- 
veloped under  the  EPAA? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No.  The  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  did  not 
intend  to  reincarnate  EPAA  through  S. 
1503.  If  the  committee  had  wished  to  re- 
enact  the  EPAA  along  with  all  of  the 
regulator}'  programs  that  implemented 
it,  the  committee  could  have  simply  ex- 
tended the  EPAA. 

However,  the  committee  consciously 
chose  a  different  route.  After  careful 
consideration,  the  committee  concluded 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  national  inter- 
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est  to  pmvide  the  President  with  broad 
allocation  authority  in  the  event  of  a 
severe  p^oleum  supply  shortage.  How- 
ever, In  qrder  to  prevent  S.  1503  from  ex- 
panding into  another  EPAA,  the  com- 
mittee adopted  certain  safeguards. 

For  ex^ple,  the  authority  In  S.  1503 
is  discretionary,  not  mandatory  as  was 
the  EPAA.  Unlike  EPAA,  the  authority 
under  S  1503  cannot  be  implemented 
without  1 1  finding  by  the  President,  which 
Is  subject  to  congressional  review,  that 
a  severe  i  )etroleum  supply  shortage  exists 
or  that  il  is  required  by  the  international 
energy  program. 

Purthe  rmore,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
EPAA,  p:  ice  controls  can  be  imposed  un- 
der S.  503  only  after  the  President 
makes  a  specific  finding  that  they  are 
necessar  r.  Moreover.  S.  1503,  unlike  the 
EPAA.  cc  ntains  a  strict  sunset  provision. 

In  the  report  which  accompanied  S. 

i503.  thi;  committee  explained  as  fol- 

decision  to  incorporate  into  S. 
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surprising  that  S.  1503  re- 
of  the  same  concerns  as  did 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  speak  to- 
day on  behalf  of  S.  1503.  the  Standby 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1981.  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  as  well-reasoned,  prudent 
and  necessary  action  to  provide  the  <jov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  with  the 
clear,  unambiguous  authority  required 
to  protect  the  Nation  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
disruption. 

We  continue  to  be  too  dependent  upon 
foreign  oil.  Recent  tragic  events  renew 
our  concerns  regarding  the  stability  of 
our  sources  for  such  oil.  Yet,  we  have 
not  prepared  adequately  for  a  supply 
emergency.  The  Comptroller  General 
recognized  this  fact  in  his  report  of  Sep- 
tember 29.  1981.  entitled  "The  United 
States  Remains  Unprepared  for  Oil  Im- 
port Disruptions."  In  that  report.  GAO 
specifically  recommended  that  Congress 
"replace  the  expiring  EPAA  authorities 
with  a  standby  system  to  help  assure  oil 
availability  during  disruptions.  Whatever 
system  is  chosen  •  •  •  should  be  fully 
developed,  tested,  and  maintained  in 
readiness  for  future  disruptions." 

GAO  was  not  alone  in  recognizing  the 
need  for  clear  authorities  such  as  those 
which  would  be  provided  by  S.  1503.  Even 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  recom- 
mended that  such  clear  authorities  be 
enacted.  Thus,  I  believe  that  the  need 
for  this  legislation  has  been  established. 
If  we  fail  to  respond  to  that  need,  we 
must  all  bear  the  responsibility  for  the 
injuries  which  will  be  infiicted  on  the 
agricultural  commimity  and  other  essen- 
tial industries,  as  well  as  homeowners 
and  small  businesses,  when,  as  a  result 
of  a  supply  disruption,  they  are  unable  to 
obtain  the  fuels  essential  to  their 
functioning. 

As  (jovernor  of  Kentucky,  and  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  I  have  witnessed 
the  effects  of  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
disruption.  Prom  those  experiences,  I 
have  concluded  that  certainty  regard- 
ing the  powers  of  the  Government  to  act 
in  such  a  crisis  is  essential.  With  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973.  no  such  certainty 
exists.  The  vacuum  created  by  the  ex- 
piration of  EPAA  raises  serious  ques- 
tions regarding  the  ability  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  respond  to  a  petrolemn  supply 
emergency  and  to  avoid  the  economic 
dislocations  and  severe  hardships  which 
such  an  event  could  generate. 

Under  the  leadership  of  our  chairman, 
we  on  the  Energy  Committee  have  pro- 
duced legislation  which  fills  that  vacuum 
and,  whUe  providing  the  President  with 
the  authorities  he  requires,  will  avoid 
the  difQculties  encountered  in  previous 
programs.  By  requiring  the  President  to 
prepare  a  standby  program  of  regula- 
tions prior  to  the  advent  of  a  crisis, 
S.  1503  assures  that  the  confusion  asso- 
ciated with  the  implementation  of  a  pro- 
gram is  minimized. 

Moreover,  it  assures  that  any  such 
regulation  will  have  been  constructed  in 
a  rational  context  rather  than  in  the 
context  of  market  chaos.  By  restricting 


the  President's  pricing  authority  to  that 
necessary  for  the  effective  operation  of 
an  allocation  program.  S.  1503  will  avoid 
the  impediments  to  market  adjustment 
which  existed  in  prior  programs.  Finally, 
by  expressly  limiting  the  duration  of  any 
such  program's  implementation.  S.  1503 
assures  that  a  necessfiry  and  appropriate 
response  to  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
disruption  will  not  spawn  another  great 
bureaucracy  which  takes  on  a  life  of  its 
own. 

In  summary,  S.  1503  is  a  well-reasoned 
and  prudent  exercise  in  emergency  pre- 
paredness. While  providing  essential 
authority  to  the  President,  it  requires  no 
more  than  that  he  be  prepared  to  re- 
spond to  a  serious  supply  disruption.  It 
does  not  tell  the  President  when  to  use 
his  authority,  it  only  assures  that  If 
emergency  action  is  required,  then  the 
necessary  authority  to  act  exists  and 
that  such  emergency  action  cannot  be 
impeded  to  the  detriment  of  the  Nation's 
interest. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  essential  piece  of  legislation. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  allowing  me  to 
present  my  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
two  amendments  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  they  be  printed  and  held  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  prep- 
aration for  the  next  oil  emergency  is  a 
serious  issue.  Disruption  in  our  supply 
of  oil  has  grave  implications  for  our 
economy,  our  standard  of  living,  our 
military  capabilities,  our  foreign  policy, 
indeed  our  very  survival.  It  is  a  serious 
issue  and,  frankly,  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  not  treating  it  seriously. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  is  not 
the  result  of  deep  and  careful  thinking 
about  how  to  deal  with  supply  disrup- 
tions. It  is  merely  an  extension  of  the 
authorities  that  were  used  in  the  past 
and  that  have  been  proven  to  be  failures. 
That  is  right.  We  have  before  us  a  bill 
that  will  extend  the  very  authorities  that 
have  twice  in  this  country  caused  gas- 
oline lines.  Have  we  all  forgotten  that? 
Have  we  forgotten  the  turmoil,  the  phy- 
sical violence,  the  political  panic,  the 
economic  costs  of  gasoline  lines? 

S.  1503  is  guaranteed  to  cause  gasoline 
lines  once  again.  Since  1971  we  have  seen 
the  problems  caused  by  price  controls 
and  allocations,  and  yet  what  does  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee  bill  bring  to 
you  to  deal  with  the  next  disruption? 
Price  controls  and  allocations. 

Mr.  President,  is  this  the  best  we  can 
do?  Do  we  have  to  repeat  the  mistakes 
of  the  past?  Did  not  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee examine  alternatives?  Again,  Mr. 
President,  not  very  well. 

I  suggested  an  alternative  in  the  com- 
mittee that  would  have  relied  on  market 
forces  supplemented  by  financial  pro- 
tection for  essential  public  services  and 
the  poor.  Has  this  alternative  been 
treated  seriously  by  the  U.S.  Senate? 
No.  One  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Energy 
Committee  thought  it  was  a  good  idea, 
but  he  said  there  were  jurisdictional 
problems. 
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The  guts  of  my  alternative  would  have 
the  President  use  an  emergency  tax  cut 
and  an  emergency  block  grant  to  deal 
with  the  higher  free  market  price  of  oil. 
Has  the  Finance  Committee  scheduled 
even  1  hour  of  hearings  on  this  issue? 
No.  it  Is  too  busy,  too  busy  scheduling 
hearings  on  tax  breaks  for  Independent 
refiners. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  U.S.  Senate  Is  not  treating  this 
crucial  issue  of  emergency  preparedness 
seriously.  We  are  about  to  consider  and 
vote  on  a  bill  that  would  reauthorize  the 
mistakes  of  the  post  without  even  hold- 
ing hearings  in  the  relevant  committee 
on  the  principal  alternative.  This  is 
unworthy  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Some  people  have  indeed  thought 
about  this  Issue  carefully.  Granted,  those 
special  interests  which  receive  priority 
treatment  under  the  earlier  regulations 
now  strongly  advocate  price  controls  so 
they  can  again  get  their  allocations. 
However,  no  credible  study  that  I  am 
aware  of  has  concluded  that  price  con- 
trols helped  the  country  as  a  whole.  To 
the  contrary,  study  after  study  has  con- 
cluded that  price  controls  make  matters 
worse. 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  the  conclu- 
sions of  just  a  few  of  the  serious  studies 
that  have  treated  this  subject.  First,  the 
GAO  report  dated  September  29,  1981 : 

Price  controls  are  a  counterproductive 
strategy  and  OAO  recommends  that  they  not 
be  used.  OasoUne  rationing  also  should  be 
avoided  because  It  is  clumsy  and  would  need 
a  price  control  program  to  work. 

That  Is  the  GAO  study,  dead  set 
against  price  control  authority. 

Second.  An  MIT  study  by  Robert  Hall 
and  Robert  Pindycle: 

The  most  Important  component  of  energy 
policy,  particularly  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  is  a  commitment  to  the  permanent 
elimination  of  price  controls  on  energy  mar- 
kets. 

Third.  A  Harvard  analysis  by  Stephen 
Erfle.  John  Pound,  and  Joseph  Kalt: 

It  Is  vital  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
U.S.  economy  over  the  next  turbulent  decade 
that  any  formal  E7AA  replacement  which 
comes  out  of  the  new  Congress  shed  the  de- 
lusions about  market  functions  that  were'  at 
the  core  of  EPAA.  Congress  should  recognize 
the  economics  of  oil  market  crises  and,  if  it 
sees  fit,  should  make  a  major  effort  during 
1981  to  design  programs  based  upon  tax  and 
transfer  systems  that  will  directly  address 
the  equity  issues  of  rising  oil  prices.  Pro- 
grams must  be  designed  that  are  based  on 
the  reality  of  the  distributional  Issues  raised 
by  oil  crises,  not  upon  the  mlsperceptions  of 
the  public,  the  media  and  the  policy-makers. 
To  do  otherwise,  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
EPAA,  will  only  serve  to  create  future  mar- 
ket difficulties  in  the  U.S.  when  such  difficul- 
ties demonstrably  need  not  exist.  Such  mis- 
directed regulation  holds  the  promise  of  ulti- 
mately harming  those  whom  Its  past  cham- 
pions have  Intended  to  help. 

Fourth.  From  a  forthcoming  book  by 
Jim  Plummer  of  the  Electric  Power  Re- 
search Institute: 

Price  controls  and  allocations,  done  in  the 
name  of  fairness,  add  enormously  to  the  so- 
cial costs  of  oil  supply  disruptions.  They  also 
create  many  other  forms  of  unfairness — e.g., 
gas  lines. 


Fifth.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
in  a  July  1981  study  of  emergency  pre- 
paredness: 

The  Administration  Is  convinced  that  the 
welfare  and  interests  of  the  American  people 
will  be  best  served  if  the  government  follows 
a  policy  of  making  sure  that  the  nation  has 
adequate  insiirance  in  advance  to  ameliorate 
the  effects  of  major  oil  supply  disruptions 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  disruption,  of  aUowlng 
the  market  to  do  the  job  it  does  best — allo- 
cating scarce  resources  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively among  competing  demands.  For  this 
reason  the  Administration  is  opposed  to  en- 
actment of  any  petroleiun  allocation  or  price 
control  authority,  Including  extension  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

Sixth.  The  Heritage  Foundation: 
Among  the  most  important  (lessons  of  the 
past)  Is  the  realization  that  in  virtually  all 
cases,  the  market  mechanism  provides  the 
most  efficient  means  of  allocating  supplies, 
and  should  therefore  be  relied  upon  during 
periods  of  curtaUed  Imports. 

Seventh.  Prof.  Henry  Rowen  of  Stan- 
ford, now  with  the  CIA: 

It  is  especially  important  in  an  emer- 
gency for  Washington  officials  not  to  be 
burdened  with  administrative  controls  .  .  . 
This  argues  strongly  for  a  decentralized  sys- 
tem which  relies  on  the  price  system. 

I  could  go  on.  Mr.  President.  But  the 
point  is  that  disinterested  studies  by 
analysts  and  scholars  conclude  that  price 
controls  are  coimterproductive.  Most  of 
those  who  now  support  price  controls 
represent  not  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  but  the  interests  of  those 
special  interests  that  have  received  pref- 
erential treatment  in  the  legislation. 

If  we  approve  this  Energy  Committee 
bill  next  Thursday,  we  will  have  failed 
in  our  responsibilities.  We  will  be  telling 
the  President  to  control  prices  and  allo- 
cate oil  in  the  next  oil  emergency.  Yes, 
we  will  all  feel  good — we  will  go  home 
tmd  tell  our  constituents  and  our  special 
interests — especially  small  refineries — 
that  we  took  care  of  them.  We  will  tell 
them  that  we  protected  them  from 
higher  prices,  we  insured  that  priority 
activities  will  get  the  oil  they  need  at  low 
prices.  And  our  constituents  will  be  very 
grateful. 

But  come  the  next  supply  disruption, 
pity  the  man  who  occupies  the  White 
House.  The  American  people  will  have 
been  told  by  their  Senators  that  the 
President  has  the  power  to  hold  down 
prices  smd  sdlocate  oil.  They  will  have,  as 
a  result  of  that  assurance,  made  few 
preparations  for  the  emergency,  because 
they  know  the  President  is  going  to  tike 
care  of  them:  their  Senators  said  so. 
Then  picture  the  gasolines  lines,  the  mis- 
allocations,  the  phone  calls  from  irate 
constituents  that  will  happen,  just  like 
they  happened  last  time  the  Government 
tried  to  control  prices  and  allocate  oil. 

President  Reagan  is  no  fool.  He  is  an 
astute  President  and  an  astute  politician. 
He  has  said  himself  that  he  does  not 
want  this  authority.  In  a  letter  to  Con- 
gressman BtTD  Brown  on  September  14 
of  this  year.  President  Reaean  wrote: 

As  the  expiration  date  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  approaches.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  fully  share  your  opposi- 
tion to  any  extension  of  aUocatlon  and 
price  control  authority. 


S.  1503  tries  to  give  the  President  the 
allocation  and  price  control  authority  he 
says  he  does  not  want.  Administration 
witnesses  told  the  Energy  Committee  the 
same  thing.  No  wonder  the  President 
does  not  want  it;  in  the  letter  to  Con- 
gressman Brown.  President  Reagan  goes 
on  to  say: 

Experience  under  the  existing  law  has 
taught  us  that  rather  than  ensuring  equity, 
allocation  and  price  controls  have  turned 
minor  shortages  into  major  gas  lines  twice 
In  the  past  seven  years. 

The  President  does  not  want  the  im- 
possible task  of  trying  to  reg\ilate  the  oil 
market  in  a  major  disruption.  And  it  is 
an  impossible  task. 

In  an  editorial  last  week  entitled  "Sen- 
ate Self -Embarrassment,"  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  foimd  it  incredible  that 
the  Senate  Energy  Committee  would 
want  to  repeat  the  energy  poUcy  mis- 
takes of  the  1970's.  The  editors  could  not 
believe  that  U.S.  Senators  had  forgotten 
the  dismal  days  of  gasoline  lines  caused 
by  the  price  controls.  The  Journal  says: 

We  read  that  the  Senate  Energy  Commit- 
tee ..  .  has  been  wasting  its  time  approving 
a  bill  thrusting  powers  on  the  President  he 
doesn't  want.  The  bUl  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  allocate  fuel  supplies  and 
irapose  price  controls  during  a  "severe"  oil 
shortage. 

It  Is  Incredible  after  the  trXperiences  of  the 
1970s  that  there  can  still  be  people  In  the 
Senate,  many  of  them  Republicans  yet,  who 
want  to  repeat  the  energy  policy  mistakes 
made  back  then.  It  is  equally  unbelievable 
that  none  of  these  lawmakers  remembers 
those  dismal  days  when  motorists  sat  In  long 
lines,  fussing  and  fuming,  waiting  to  buy 
fuel. 

Those  lines  were  caused  by  the  policies 
the  committee  wants  to  preserve  as  stand- 
bys.  Jusrt  to  go  through  the  lesson  once  more, 
we  will  recall  what  happtsncd  back  then: 
Price  ceilings  made  it  impossible  for  prices 
to  do  their  supply-demand  balancing  job: 
they  discouraged  domestic  oil  production 
and  encouraged  consumption,  making  a  tem- 
porary world  market  imbalance  progressively 
worse;  supply  allocations  aggravated  the 
problem  by  freezing  oil  product  distribution 
patterns  at  a  fixed  time  In  the  past,  thus 
providing  surpluses  to  areas  of  declining  de- 
mand and  shortages  to  areas  of  rising  de- 
mand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  that  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  short,  the  authority  the  Senate  com- 
mittee wants  to  preserve  Is  a  recipe  for  mak- 
ing any  bad  situation  much  worse.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  James  McClure.  Idaho 
Republican,  this  got  through  the  committee 
by  a  vote  of  14-2.  (Actxially,  it  was  13-4.) 
And  the  Senator,  putting  words  in  the  Presi- 
dent's mouth.  Insisted  thait  the  President 
would  use  the  authority  In  any  future  ener- 
gy "emergency." 

We  doubt  It.  Mr.  Reagan  is  working  ham- 
mer and  tongs  to  get  rid  of  this  kind  of  regu- 
latory nonsense.  It  would  seem  to  us  more 
useful  lor  Republican  Senators  to  help  him 
with  that  Job,  rather  than  trying  to  per- 
petuate discredited  Ideas. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
badly  need  a  plan  to  deal  with  the  next 
oil  emergency.  We  cannot  permit  this 
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Nation  U  go  unprepared  Into  the  coming 
decade  o:  energy  vulnerability. 

Every  jSenator  standing  on  the  floor 
will  talk  labout  how  vulnerable  we  are  to 
oil  supply  disruption.  But  there  is  not 
adequate  consideration  of  an  alternative. 

Disruptions  in  our  oil  supply  are  likely. 
Clearly,  he  see  the  signs  of  turmoil  every 
day  in  ti^e  Middle  East. 

ORDEX    or   PSOCXDnRS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  12  noon  hav- 
ing arrived,  S.  1503  will  be  temporarily 
laid  asidj 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  given  an  additional  15 
minutes,JMr.  President. 

Mr.  MfcCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared!  and  will  offer  a  imanlmous- 
consent  ijequest.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  might  limit  his  remarks 
to  some  i^erlod  a  little  less  than  15  addi- 
tional mixiutes. 

Mr.  BHADLEY.  I  would  say  to  the 
chairmaii  I  would  like  to  finish  this  state- 
ment. I  dp  not  know  how  long  it  will  take, 
but  I  certainly  think  it  will  be  less  than 
15  minutes,  probably  more  like  10.  I  will 
do  my  best.  But  I  feel  as  the  sole  Senator 
on  the  fleor  in  opposition,  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  present  my  statement. 

Mr.  MdCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand tha  Senator's  desire  and  I  am  try- 
ing to  accommodate  him.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  trying  to  accommodate  the 
unanimoiis-consent  agreement  of  this 
Senate  tliat  we  move  to  the  next  piece  of 
legislation.  There  are  a  couple  of  other 
items  of  business  to  be  conducted  on  this 
bill  before  moving  to  the  other  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  the  consideration 
of  S.  150 1  be  extended  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes,  md  that  the  first  10  minutes  of 
that  tim ;  be  allocated  to  the  Senator 
from  Neu  Jersey. 

The  PUESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection ,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BP  ADLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair.  But 
I  do  not  think  I  will  need  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Prjsident,  getting  back  to  the  is- 
sue, whic  rt  is  that  we  badly  need  a  plan 
to  deal  with  the  next  oil  emergency, 
everyone  who  stands  on  the  floor  talks 
about  wh  at  a  crisis  there  is  in  the  Mid- 
east and  what  happens  if  we  lose  oil. 
Yet.  we  put  in  place  a  plan  that  commits 
us  to  ma  ling  all  the  mistakes  we  made 
in  the  1  )70"s.  The  major  point  is,  we 
must  be  prepared.  The  administration 
says  it  ni  seds  no  new  legislation. 

I  disa?ree  with  the  distinguished 
chairmar  of  the  Energy  Committee  on 
the  form  of  the  new  authorities.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  the 
Senate,  he  House,  and  the  President 
ought  to  )e  on  record  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  know  how  the  Federal 
Oovemment  intends  to  handle  the  in- 
evitable !  upply  disruptions. 

The  Er  ergy  Committee  once  again  re- 
lies on  tl  e  old  EPAA  price  controls  and 
allocations.  The  substitute  which  I  will 
offer  nej  t  Thursday  will  rely  on  the 
market  lo  allocate  oil,  with  financial 
protectioi  for  essential  public  services 
and  low-  ncome  individuals. 

The  Senators  from  Idaho  and  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
agree  thj  t  the  administration's  position 
of  no  bi  1  is  inadequate.  We  must  do 


something,  but  we  have  to  have  the  good 
sense  to  do  the  right  thing  and  to  learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  what  plan  should  we 
pass?  I  hope  the  Senate  will  recognize  the 
seriousness  of  this  issue  and  will  debate 
the  issue  fully.  I  have  grave  reservations 
about  the  ability  of  price  controls  and 
allocations  to  help  in  an  oil  emergency. 
History  shows  they  have  made  things 
worse,  not  better. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  know  why  I  believe  that  the 
market  will  work  during  a  disruption 
and  how  increased  Federal  revenues  can 
be  quickly  recycled  to  help  protect  the 
economy  in  general  and  individuals  in 
particular. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  had  held  hearings  on 
this  important  issue.  But,  nonetheless, 
I  will  try  to  answer  my  colleagues'  ques- 
tions using  the  many  studies  that  have 
been  performed. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  as  I  said,  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  that  would  allow  market 
forces  to  work.  If  the  only  argument 
against  that  approach  is  that  no  hear- 
ings have  been  held,  I  would  hope  that 
we  can  have  the  hearings  and  then  come 
back  to  the  Senate  floor. 

Before  we  decide  to  go  to  a  vote  on 
the  Energy  Committee  bill,  I  hope  some- 
one will  have  provided  the  answers  to 
the  following  three  questions : 

Why  does  anyone  think  that  the  price 
control  and  allocation  program  of  S.  1503 
will  work  any  better  than  they  have  in 
the  past? 

The  burden  of  proof  must  rest  on  the 
proponents  of  S.  1503.  That  question  was 
not  answered  during  the  committee  de- 
bate. 

Second,  since  price  controls  cause 
gasoline  lines,  how  do  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill  intend  for  the  President  to  deal 
with  gasoline  lines? 

Again,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  those 
who  advocate  S.  1503. 

rhird,  since  price  controls  on  domes- 
tic oil  make  it  cheaper  to  import  foreign 
oil,  do  we  really  want  to  subsidize  our 
use  of  oil  at  the  expense  of  our  allies  and 
trading  partners? 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
serious  issue  and  we  should  treat  it  that 
way.  The  Senate  has  before  it  a  bad 
bill,  a  bill  that  repeats  past  mistakes. 
The  President  does  not  want  this  bill 
and  has  said  so  publicly.  Alternatives 
exist  that  have  not  been  fully  examined 
by  the  relevant  committees  because  there 
has  not  been  time  to  allocate  a  hearing 
to  this  approach  that  I  have  offered. 

The  debate  on  this  issue  should  be  full, 
in  my  view,  and  detailed. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
knows,  I  contemplated  making  sure  that 
we  were  able  to  debate  this  issue  fully 
by  refraining  from  making  a  time  agree- 
ment. But,  indeed,  we  have  reached  a 
time  agreement  of  sorts,  and  the  vote 
will  occur  next  Thursday,  unless  the  3 
hours  which  have  been  allocated  to  my 
amendments  have  not  been  used  up,  at 
which  point  it  could  be  postponed. 

I  hope  we  will  find  by  next  Thursday 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  have  looked 
at  the  debate  today  and  have  focused  on 
the  issue  of  whether  we  are  going  to  re- 


peat the  mistakes  of  the  past.  After  all. 
we  are  in  a  new  beginning.  The  question 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  repeat  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  or  whether  we  are 
indeed  going  to  strike  out  on  a  new  be- 
ginning and  say  that  we  do  think  that 
the  market  allocates  oil  most  efficiently, 
and  that  Government's  proper  role  is  to 
protect  those  who  would  be  hardest  hit 
by  the  higher  prices  of  the  market.  The 
Government  can  protect  those  poor  in- 
dividuals, the  middle-income  individuals, 
through  tax  cuts  and  social  security  pay- 
ments, and  can  assure  Governors  that 
their  fishermen  or  farmers  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  block  grants. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  issue.  There 
is  an  alternative.  I  hope  the  Senate  next 
week  will  face  up  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  choice. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    61S 

(Purpose:  Committee  technical  amendment) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  technical  amendment  on  be- 
half of  the  committee  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten)  .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCldre) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 519. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  24,  Insert  before  the  period, 
"or  (2)  to  meet  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  International  energy  pro- 
gram" and,  on  line  23,  insert  "(1)"  before 
"In". 

On  page  8,  line  9,  delete  the  semicolon  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

On  page  9.  line  10.  delete  "a"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "the"  and,  on  line  11,  after  "reg- 
ulation" Insert  ",  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  section,". 

On  page  10,  line  12.  delete  "service"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "services". 

On  page  11.  line  4.  Insert  a  comma  before 
"and"  and.  on  line  11,  strike  "mineral"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "minerals". 

On  page  12,  line  1.  delete  "pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)"  and  Insert  ".  or  any  regulation 
or  order  Issued  under  this  Act,". 

On  page  13,  line  14,  delete  from  "he" 
throueh  line  17  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  President  again  compiles  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)(1).". 

On  page  15,  line  15,  Insert  "fuel"  before 
"oil". 

On  page  16,  line  9,  Insert  "regulation  or" 
before  "order"  and,  on  line  12.  paragraph  be- 
fore "(A)"  and,  on  line  20.  paragraph  before 
"(B)". 

On  page  17,  line  17,  strike  "the"  wherever 
It  appears  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "any" 
and.  on  line  18,  strike  "any". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
technical  amendment  which  has  been 
agreed  to  on  both  sides.  It  merely  modi- 
fies the  first  committee  amendment  of  S. 
1503,  the  Standby  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  correct.  We  have 
no  objections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  519)  was  agreed 
to. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment  as  amended  by  the 
technical  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources be  treated  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     SSO 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClttre) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 520. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.    . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  after  line  24,  add  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

Sec.  14  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  that  any  action  taken  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  Act,  including  aUo- 
catlon  of,  or  the  imposition  of  price  controls 
on.  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil  or  any  refined 
petroleum  product,  be  taken  In  a  manner 
which  would  have  been  required  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  A.locatlon  Act  of  1973, 
as  amended,  had  that  Act  not  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  my. 
opening  statement  on  S.  1503,  I  ex- 
plained in  detail  the  meaning  of  the  au- 
thority granted  to  the  President  under 
section  4.  Furthermore,  in  a  colloquy 
with  Senator  Johnston.  I  elaborated  on 
the  intended  meaning  of  section  4(a)  (2» . 
While  I  do  not  believe  there  should  be 
any  confusion  or  misunderstanding  re- 
garding the  meaning  of  section  4(a)  (2), 
concern  has  Yyt&ii  expressed  that  section 
4(a>(2),  read  in  conjunction  with  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  committee  report, 
could  conceivably  be  interpreted  to  re- 
quire the  President  to  implement  the 
very  same  regulatory  programs  that  had 
been  implemented  under  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
(EPAA). 

Mr.  President,  as  I  discussed  earlier 
as  fioor  manager,  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  reincarnate  the 
EPAA  and  its  regulatory  programs 
through  S.  1503.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  similarity  between  section  4(a)  (2)  of 
the  bill  snd  section  4(b)(1)  of  the 
EPAA  would  have  that  effect  as  a  matter 
of  law. 

However,  in  order  to  avoid  any  imcer- 
talnty  regarding  Interpretations  to  the 
contrary,  I  wish  to  offer  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  bill.  This  amendment 
would  negate  any  argument  that  sec- 
tion 4(a)  (2)  or  any  other  section  of  the 
bill  could  be  interpreted  to  compel  the 
President  to  recreate  the  same  regula- 
tory programs  that  existed  under  the 
EPAA. 

Mr.  President,  section  4(a)  (2)  requires 
merely  that,  in  implementing  the 
standby  regulation,  the  President 
should,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, provide  for  the  specified  consid- 


erations. Section  4(a)  (2)  does  not  re- 
quire the  President  to  design  the  standby 
regulation  in  a  particular  manner  nor 
does  it  require  the  President  to  imple- 
ment any  particular  regulatory  pro- 
gram. Adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  insure  that  the  language  of  the 
bill  plainly  refiects  the  committee's  in- 
tent that  the  President  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  tailor  any  Implementation  of 
•the  standby  regulation  to  the  scope, 
duration,  and  nature  of  a  shortage. 

The  amendment.  In  plain  fact.  Is  a 
legislative  restatement  of  the  commit- 
tee's consensus  intent  as  expressed  by 
myself  and  my  colleagues  throughout 
the  course  of  our  business  meetings  on 
this  bill.  Consequently,  the  amendment 
only  technically  conforms  the  bill  to 
that  oft-stated  and  well-known  com- 
mittee intent.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  Senator  Jackson,  Sen- 
ator Johnston,  Senator  Ford,  and  other 
Members,  and  I  believe  we  all  agree  on 
the  thrust  of  my  remarks  on  the  com- 
mittee's Intent,  r  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  in  line  with  the  conver- 
sations and  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  myself  earlier 
in  speaking  on  this  bill.  It  simply  means 
we  do  not  necessarily  pick  up  all  the 
baggage  of  EPAA  by  adopting  this  bill. 
It  is  very  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
the  minority  and  the  majority.  I  have  no 
objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  520)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
temporarily  lay  aside  S.  1503,  the  pend- 
ing measure,  and  resume  consideration 
of  that  measure  at  9:30  a.m.,  Thursday. 
October  29. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  Would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  Include  in 
his  request  that  my  amendment,  which 
has  a  limitation  of  2  hours,  be  pending  at 
that  point?  I  should  be  willing  to  cut  the 
time  to  40  minutes  equally  divided.  That 
makes  sure  that  we  get  off  to  a  rurming 
start  that  day. 


Mr.  BAKER.  If  ever  I  heard  a  good 
deal,  that  is  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  President,  I  include  in  my  request 
that  at  9:30  a.m.,  when  the  Senate  re- 
sumes the  consideration  of  the  standby 
petroleum  allocation  bill,  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  be 
the  pending  amendment  and  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  that  of  40  minutes 
equally  divided  and  controlled. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Reserving  my  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  amendment  is  tne 
amendment  that  was  identified  in  the 
previous  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Yes,  it  is,  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader?  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  Inte- 
rior appropriations  bill.  H.R.  4035. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  4036)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tns 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Mc(rLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  There  is  no  time  limit 
on  this  bill,  is  there? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  There  is  no  time  limit  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  given 
the  unique  budget  situation  we  have  all 
dealt  with  this  year,  it  should  come  as 
no  surprise  that  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcwnmittee — as  well  as 
the  full  Appiopriations  Committee — 
faced  extremely  difQcult  decisions  in 
marking  up  the  fiscal  1982  appropria- 
tions bill.  It  took  the  cooperation  of  all 
committee  members  to  help  us  comply 
not  only  with  the  letter  but  also  the 
spirit  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981,  as  well  as  the  spending 
controls  we  are  attempting  to  Impose  on 
the  entire  Federal  budget. 

As  reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  fiscal  year  1982  Interior 
and  related  agencies  appropriations  bill 
has  trimmed  nearly  $300  million  off  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  fiscal  1981 
budget.  Excluding  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve,  we  have  finally  halted  the 
overwhelming  growth  of  the  Department 
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of  Enen  y  while  maintaining  those  pro- 
grams w  hich  have  been  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  most  beneficial  to  the  people 
of  this  (ountry.  Overall,  this  bill  is  be- 
low the  feection  302  allocation  in  budget 
authoritir  as  established  in  the  recently 
passed  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act.  Further,  when  outlays  relating  to 
the  SPrtO  are  adjusted  in  compliance 
with  coi  igressional  direction  in  the  rec- 
onclliatl  jn  bill,  the  appropriations  bill  is 
$3,469  pillion  below  the  President's 
budget.  I 

Desplde  the  fact  that  we  have  made 
tremend  aus  strides  in  achieving  some  fis- 
cal restiaint  in  this  bill,  and  are  tech- 
nically ii  compliance  with  the  budget,  It 
would  bf  wrong  to  suggest  we  are  also 
without  problems.  In  fact,  we  face  the 
possibilii  y  of  a  Presidential  veto. 

As  in«!  icated  by  the  Republican  Policy 
Committee's  legislative  notice,  the  ad- 
ministration is  opposed  to  this  bill  be- 
cause it  'iC  $200  million  above  the  Presi- 


Item 


dent's  request  for  budget  authority  and 
some  $76  million  over  the  President  for 
outlays.  These  numbers  Include  the  ofif- 
budget  appropriation  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  which,  although  not 
technically  included  in  the  budget,  never- 
theless reflects  Government  spending 
and  therefore  affects  the  Federal  deficit, 
the  credit  markets,  and  the  economy 
generally. 

In  addition,  this  committee  will,  as 
always,  be  faced  with  a  pay  and  fire- 
fighting  supplemental  next  spring  total- 
ing about  $500  million.  While  such  an 
increase  can  barely  be  accommodated  by 
the  budget  outlays  allocated  to  the  sub- 
committee, it  will  clearly  push  the  sub- 
committee far  in  excess  of  its  allocation 
of  budget  authority. 

Since  originally  proposed  to  the  sub- 
committee in  June,  this  bill  has  sustained 
add-ons  of  nearly  $300  million.  Let  me 
emphatically  state  that  we  are  at  our 
ceiling — there  is  simply  no  more  room 


for  add-ons  without  corresponding  de- 
creases. This  is  just  the  third  of  13  an- 
nual appropriation  bills  which  this  body 
will  be  considering  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  Mr.  President,  the  true  test  of 
fiscal  responsibility  will  come  with  the 
passage  of  these  bills,  and  that  test  begins 
today.  Each  and  every  one  of  you  can 
assist  us  by  showing  restraint  so  we  can 
meet  the  fiscal  goals  we  have  set  for 
ourselves.  If  not,  everything  we  have  done 
so  far  in  this  Congress  will  be  for  naught 
and  we  may  as  well  abandon  the  congres- 
sional budget  process.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  drastic  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  comparing  appropriations  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  with  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  and  with  the  House 
allowances  and  budget  estimates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1981  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 

1982 

(Amounts  In  dollirsi 


Committee  - 


Increase  {+)  or  decrease  (-)  compared  with— 


1981  appropriation       Budfat  estimate      House  allowance      recommendation   1981  appropriation       Budiet  estimate        House  allowance 


TITLE  I  -DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

U  ND  AND  WATER  RESOURCES 

Bureau  of  Land  Manafement 


Manaiementbf  lands  and  resources. 

Acquisition,  t  Dnstruction,  and  maintenance. 

Land  acquisition. 

General  adminstration. 

Payments  m  ieu  of  taxes 

Oreton  and  (ilifornia  (rant  lands  (indefinite,  appro- 
priation of  receipts). 

Ranie    improvements    (indefinite,    appropriation    of 
receipts). 

Service  cfiar^s,  deposits,  and  forfeitures  (indefinite, 
special  fun  I) 

trust  funds  (indefinite). 


406, 730, 000 
14, 768, 000 


374, 631. 000 

13,626,000 

307,000 


Miscellaneou 

Total,  Bureau  of  Land  Manaiement 

Office  I  f  Water  Research  and  Technology 

Salaries  and  fipenses 

Office  of  Water  Policy 

Salaries  and  i«penses 

TotaL  .and  and  Water  Re-ources 

FIS  \  AND  WILDLIFE  AND  PARKS 
I  LS.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


Resource  ma  lajemenf 

Construction  and  anadromous  fish 

National  Wildlife  Refuge  Fund 

Migratory  bi  d  conservation  account  (defiirile,  repay- 
able advan:e) 

Land  acquisiMon 

General  administration 


Total, 


Totol, 
Total, 


103,000,000 

57.500.000 

13, 500, 000 

9,600,010 
100,000 


45,000,000 

60.105,000 

13, 500, 000 

10. 000, 000 
100,000 


295,719,000 

12, 720, 000 

1, 137,  OOO 

82.638,000 


377,531,000 
12, 845, 000 
2,300,000 


-29, 199. 000 
-9, 123, 000 
-t-2, 300, 000 


-1-2,900,000 

-781,000 

-1-1,933,000 


54,988,000 

13,500,000 

10, 000, 000 
100,000 


105, 000, 000 
54, 988, 000 
13,500,000 


-1-2, 000, 000 
-2, 512, 000 


-f60,000,000 
-5,117.000  , 


+  (81,742,000 

-f-125,000 

-1-1,163,000 

-82,638.000 

-(-105,000.000 


10, 


KM,  000 
100,000 


-1-400,000 


605, 198, 000 


24, 585. 000 


517. 269. 000 


470, 872, 000 


9, 755, 000 


576, 264, 000 


10.118,000 


-28,934,000 


-24, 585, 000 


-f-58,995.000         -H05,392,000 


-9, 755, 000 


+10,118,000 


+10,118,000 


+10,118.000 


629, 783, 000 


517, 269. 000 


480, 627. 000 


586,  382, 000 


-43, 401, 000 


+69,113,000         +105,755,000 


233. 430. 000 
35,  397, 000 
8, 500, 000 

1.250,000 


221.600,000 
7,240,000 


207,235,000 
9,475,000 


221,628,000 
6,611,000 


1,139,000 


1, 250, 000 
18, 039, 000 
29, 208, 000 


1, 250, 000 
8,000,000 


-11,802,000 

-28, 786, 000 

+8, 500, 000 


■>-i,  000, 000 


+28,000 
-629, 000 


+14,393,000 
-2,864,000 


+1,250,000 
4-6, 861, 000 


-10,039,000 
-29. 208, 000 


J.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
National  Park  Service 


278, 577, 000 


229, 979, 000 


265, 207. 000 


237, 489, 000 


-41,088,000 


+7, 510, 000 


-27. 718, 000 


Operation  of  the  national  park  system. 
National  recr  >ation  and  preservation. 
Urban  park  aid  recreation  fund. 
Land  and  Wa  er  Conservation  Fund  (indefinite). 

(Increasi  in  limitation). 
Historic  presfrvation  fund. 
Construction 

Construction  (trust  fund)  (rescission). 
Land  acquisil  on  and  State  assistance. 
John  F.  Kenn  idy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
Park  restorat  in  and  improvement. 
General  admi  listration. 


459,041,000 
15,980,000 
1,000,000  .. 
288, 593, 000  .. 
(413,000). 
26,  OOO,  000 
43,367,000 
-12,000,000  . 


485, 487, 000 
13, 088, 000 


527, 606. 000 
13. 088. 000 
10, 000, 000 


541,382,000- 
12, 688, 000 


4, 700, 000 
60, 721, 000 


26, 500, 000 
108,771,000 


26, 500, 000 
108, 721, 000 


4, 541, 000 


34. 954,  OOO 

4,  315,  000 

105,000,000  . 


100, 468, 000 
4, 315, 000 


176, 108, 000 
4,  315,  000 


+82,  341, 000 
-3,292,000 
-1,000,000  .. 
-288, 593, 000  . 
(-413,000). 
+500,000 
-f-65, 354, 000 
-{-12,000,000  . 
+176, 108, 000 
-226,  000  . 


+55,895,000 
-400,000 


+13,776,000 

-400, 000 

-10,000,000 


+21, 800. 000 
+48, 000, 000 


31, 465, 000 


+  141.154,000 
"-105,"(Jdd,0(»". 


-50,000 
"+75,"646,"666" 


-3l,  465, 000 


lational  Park  Service 


826,522,000 


708,265,000 


822, 213, 000 


869, 714, 000 


+43, 192, 000         +161, 449. 000 


+47, 501. 000 


Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks 1, 105,099,000 


938,244,000        1,087,420,000         1,107,203,000 


+2, 104, 000         +168, 9!)9, 000  +19, 783, 000 
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Committee 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  compared  with— 


1981  appropriation       Budget  estimate      House  allowance      recommendation   1981  appropriation       Budget  estimate        House  altowance 


ENERGY  AND  MINERALS 
Gedoflcal  Survey 


Surveys,  investigations,  and  research 

Eipioration  of  national  petroleum  reserve  in  Alaska — 
Digital  cartography - 


516,201,000 
107,001,000 


529, 527, 000 
2,600,000 
6, 034, 000 


535.561,000 
2,600,000 


529,869,000 
2,600,000 


+13,668,000 
-104,401,000 


+342,000 
-67034;  oob' 


-5.692,000 


Totil,  Geological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Mines 
Mines  and  minerals 


Office  oi  SurfKe  Mining  RKlamation  and 
Enforcement 


Regulation  and  technology 

Abandoned  mine  reclamation  fund  (definite,  trust  fund) 

Total.  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement - - 


Total,  Energy  and  Minerals 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 


623,202.000 

538,161,000 

538.161,000 

532,469,000 

-90.733,000 

-5,692.000 

-5,692,000 

142,319,000 

141,910,000 

143, 460, 000 

151.539,000 

+9.220,000 

+9, 629, 000 

+8,079.000 

89,679,000 
82, 485, 000 

64,568,000 
115,227,000 

66,033,000 
115,227,000 

64,418,000 
114,227,000 

-25,261,000 
+31, 742, 000 

-150,000 
-1,000,000 

-1,615,000 
-1,000,000 

172,164.000 

179,795,000 

181.260,000 

178,645,000 

+6,481,000 

-1,150,000 

-2,615,000 

937,685,000 

859,866.000 

862, 881. 000 

882,653,000 

-75,032,000 

+2.787,000 

-228,000 

Operation  of  Indian  Programs .- 

Construction ..._... 

Road  construction - 

General  administration 

Alaska  native  fund 

Trust  funds  (definite) 

Trust  funds  (indehnlte) 

Eastern  Indians  Land  Claims  Settlement - 

Revolving  fund  lor  loans  (limitation  on  direct  loans) — 

Indian  loan  guaranty  and  insurance  fund  (limitation  on 

guaranteed  loans) 


838, 140, 000 
100, 182, 000 
48,625,000 


822, 997, 000 
105, 942, 000 
50,492,000 


797,  395, 000 
112,619,000 
48,800,000 
63,512,000  . 


830, 972, 581 
77,717,000 
50,816,810 


-7,167,419 
-22, 465, 000 
+2,191,810 


+7. 975, 581 

-28, 2  «,  000 

+324.810 


30.000,000 

3,000.000 

25. 000, 000 

81, 500, 000 


3,000,000 
25, 000, 000 


3,000,000 
25, 000, 000 


3,000,000 
25, 000, 000 


-30, 000, 000 


+33. 577, 581 

-34. 902, 000 

+2. 016. 810 

-63, 512, 000 


(14, 770. 000) 
(27,630,000) 


(14, 770, 000) 
(27, 630, 000) 


(14,770,000) 
(27,630,000) 


-81,500,000  . 
(+14,770,000). 

(+27,630,000). 


Total,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs... 


Rangeland  improvements  (special  fund,  indefinite) 

Miscellaneous  trust  funds 


1, 126, 447, 000 

1,007,431,000 

1, 050, 326. 000 

987,  506, 391 

-138, 940,609 

-19,924,609 

-62,819,609 

6,800,000 

6,500,000 
90,000 

6,500.000 
90,000 

7,500.000 
90,000 

+700,000 
+90,000  .. 

+l,000,flpO 

+1,000,000 

1.698,396,000 

1,652.447,000 

1,701,395,000 

1, 645, 437, 000 

-52,959,000 

-7, 010, 000 

-55,958,000 

Total,  Forest  Service.. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
Alternative  fuels  production  (rescission) -1,175,000,000 +1,175,000,000 


Fossil  energy  research  and  development -  659,917,000 

Fossil  energy  construction 333,900,000 

Naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves 216,  313, 000 

Energy  conservation 711,675,000 

(Limitation  on  guaranteed  loans) -- 

Economic  regulation 165,712,000 

Stratejic  petroleum  reserve.. 2,790,507,000 

Energy  Information  Administration 90,417,000 

Blomass  Energy  nevfiopment' 

(Limitation  on  direct  loans) 

(Limitation  or  guaranteed  loans) - 


417,  340. 000 

18,000,000  . 
230, 963, 000 
195, 000, 000 

(6,000,000). 

28, 500, 000 
3,  883,  408,  000 

80,000,000 


463, 750, 000 

"222,023,666" 
203, 890, 000 


431, 990, 000 

4,000,000 

222, 463, 000 

130,  340,  000 


-227, 927, 000 

-329,900,000 

+6, 150,  000 

-581,335,000 


32, 000, 000  17, 100, 000         - 148, 612, 000 

3, 383, 408, 000  199, 408. 000      -2, 591 ,  099, 000 

84,986,000  79,851,000  -10,566,000 


+14,650,000  -31,760,000 

-14,000,000  +4,000,000 

-8,  500. 000  +440, 000 

-64, 660, 000  -73. 550, 000 

<-6,000,000).. 

-11,400,000  -14,900,000 

-3.684,000,000  -3.184,000.000 

-149,000  -5,135,000 


(80,000,000) (-80,000,000). 

(35,000,000).. (-35,000,000). 


4,853,211,000         4,390,057,000         1,085,152,000      -2,708,289,000      -3,768,059,000      -3,304,905,000 


Total,  Department  of  Energy 3, 793, 441. 000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Energy  security  reserve  (rescission) -469,500,000 +469,500,000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  H£ALTH  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 


Health  Services  Administration 


Indian  health  services.. 
Indian  health  facilities. 


606. 795, 000 
83, 053, 000 


626, 819, 000 
8, 100, 000 


629, 484, 000 
46, 739, 000 


623, 069, 000 
46,617,000 


+16,274,000 
-36,436,000 


-3,750,000 
+38,517,000 


-6,  415, 000 
-122,000 


Total,  Indian  health 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Office  of  Elementary  and  SKondary  Education 
Indian  education 


689,848,000 


634, 919, 000 


676, 223, 000 


669, 686, 000 


-20, 162, 000 


+34, 767, 000 


-6,537,000 


NAVAJO  AND  HOPI  INDIAN  RELOCATION 
COMMISSION 


Salaries  and  expenses 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Museum    programs    and    related    research   (special 

foreign  currency  program) 

Construction  and  improvements,  National  Zoological 

Park  

Restoration  and  renovation  of  buildings 

Construction 


Subtotal. 


81,680,000 
2.737,000 

81,096,000 
15,061,000 

82,096,000 
15, 051, 000 

81  096  000 

-584,000  .  . 

-1,000,000 

4,981,000 

+2,244,000 

-10,080,000 

-10.070,000 

122,478,000 

135,086,000 

136, 374, 000 

132, 106, 000 

+9,628,000 

-2, 980, 000 

-4, 268, 000 

3,650,000 

5,500,000 

4,500,000 

5, 250, 000 

+1,600,000 

-250,000 

+750,000 

3, 290, 000 
7,  539, 000 
5,000,000 

7, 150, 000 
7,500,000 
1,000,000 

156, 236, 000 

1,150,000 
8,500,000 
1,000,000 

1,650,000 
7,500,000 
1,000,000 

-1,640,000 

-39,000  ... 
-4  000  000 

-5,500,000 

+500,000 
-1,000,000 

141,957,000 

151,  524, 000 

147,506,000 

+5, 549, 000 

-8,730,000 

-4,018.000 
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1982— ContiniMd 

(Amount]  In  dollani 


Salaries  an4 expenses,  National  Gallery  of  Art 24,651,000  32,777,000  31,777,000  30,067,000 

Salaries  an  I  eipenses,  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Ctnttr  hi| Scholars 1,830,000  2,260,000  2,260,000  1,903,000 


Total 


NATION/  L  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANITIES 


lational  Endowment  for  Die  Arts 


Salaries  am 


Administfat  ve  eipenses. 


Subfital 

Matching  gr  ints  (indefinite). 


Total 


Salaries  and 


Total 

Institute  of 

Total, 


Salaries  and 


Salaries  and 
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Committee 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  compared  with— 


1981  appropriation       Budget  estimate      House  allowance      recommendation   1981  appropriation       Budget  estimate        House  allowance 


+5, 416, 000 
+73,000 


-2, 710, 000 
-357, 000 


Smithsonian  Institution. 


168.438,000 


191, 273,  GOO 


185,561,000 


179. 476, 000 


+11, 038, 000 


-11.797,000 


expenses. 


114,195,000 
11,900,000 


57, 835,  COO 
12, 665. 000 


113,635,000 
11,365,000 


79, 035, 000 
10,265,000 


-35, 160, 000 
-1,635,000 


+21, 200, 000 
-2, 400, 000 


126, 095, 000 
32, 700,  BOO 


70, 500, 000 
17, 500, 000 


125, 000, 000 
32,500,000 


89,300,000 
30,000,000 


-36, 795, 000 
-2,  700, 000 


+18, 800. 000 
+12, 500, 000 


-1,710,000 

-357,000 

-6, 085, 000 


-34, 600, 000 
-1,100,000 

-35, 700, 000 
-2, 500. 000 


National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 


158,795,000 


88,000,000 


157, 500, 000 


119,300,000 


-39, 495, 000 


+32,300,000 


-38, 200, 000 


Nati  )nal  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 


expenses. 


Administrat  »e  expenstt. 


Subtttal 

Matching  gr  mts  (indefinite). 


106, 522, 000 
11,277,000 


59, 000, 000 
11,000,000 


100, 087, 000 
12, 000, 000 


77,000,000 
11,000,000 


-29, 522, 000 
-277, 000 


+18,000,000 


-23,087,000 
-1,000,000 


117,799,000 
33, 500, 000 


70. 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 


112.087,000 
31, 974, 000 


88,000,000 
25, 700, 000 


-29,  799, 000 
-7, 800, 000 


+18.000.000 
+10.  700. 000 


-24. 087. 000 
-6. 274, 000 


National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Museum  Services 


151, 299, 000 


85, 000, 000 


144,061.000 


113.700.000 


-37,599,000 


+28. 700, 000 


-30, 361, 000 


12,857,000 


220.000 


14. 420, 000 


8,400,000 


-4, 457, 000 


+8, 180, 000 


-6, 020, 000 


National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Salaries  and  expenses 

ADVISORY   :OUNCIL  ON  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

Salaries  and|  expenses 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 


322, 951, 000 


173, 220. 000 


315, 981, 000 


241, 400. 000 


-81.551.000 


+68. 180. 000 


-74. 581. 000 


expenses. 


FRANKLfN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 


Expenses. 


298,000 


1.590,000 


2,400,000 


30,000 


173,000 


1,865,000 


2, 381, 000 


40,000 


303,000 


1, 632, 000 


2,371,000 


30,000 


303,000 
1,632,000 
2, 361, 000 

30,000  . 


+5,000 


+42,000 


-39,000 


+130, 000 


-233, 000  . 


-20,000 


-10,000 


PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Salaries  andkipenses. 

Land  acquisition  and  development  fund  (borrowing 

authofity)^ 

Public  development. 


Total. 


Cor  oration. 


FEDERAL  INI  PECTOR  FOR  THE  ALASKA  GAS  PIPELINE 

Permitting  ai  d  entorcement „..  21,038,000  36,568,000  28,568,000 

HOLOCAUST    MEMORIAL   COUNCIL 

(xpenses 722,000  800,000  800,000 


Salaries  and 
Total, 


thor  ty, 


Consisting  of 

Appropri  itions- 


Defi  lite 


Ini 
Borrowi 


idi  finite 


ig 


Total 
title 

Consisting  of 
Appropri 


RECAPITULATION 
new  budget  (obligational)  authority,  all 


nd(  fii 


Ini 
Borrowi 
(Limitat^jn 
(Limi' 


8. 


litati  >n 


2, 443, 000 

IS,  000, 000 
14, 169, 000 


2,340,000 

2,500,000 
14, 200, 000 


2,340,000 

2, 500, 000 
14, 200, 000 


2,340,000 

2, 500, 000 
14, 200, 000 


Pennsylvania     Avenue     Development 


31,612,000 


19, 040, 000 


19, 040, 000 


19, 040, 000 


28, 568, 000 


770,000 


-10,000. 

-103,000 

-12,500,000 

+31,000 

-12,572,000 

+7, 530, 000  -8, 000, 000 


+48,000 


-30,000 


-30,000 


title  II,  new  budget  (obligational)  au- 
related  agencies 


6, 345, 681, 000         7,662,094,000         7,419,108,000         3,959,932,000      -2,385,749,000      -3,702,162,000      -3,459,176,000 


appropriations.. - 
appropriations, 
authority 


6,  330, 681, 000 

6, 256, 481, 000 

74, 200, 000 

15, 000, 000 


7, 659. 594, 000  7. 416. 608. 000  3. 969,  932,  000  -2, 360, 749, 000      -3, 689, 662,  000  -3  446  676  000 

7,619,513,000  7,344,553,000  3,886,151,000  -2,370,330,000      -3,733,362,000  -3  458  402  000 

40,081,000  72,055.000  76.781.000  +2.581,000           +36,700,000  +4  726  000 

2,500,000  2,500,000  2,500,000  -12,500,000  ...  "t'.       . 


10,419,555.000        11,216,620,000        11,139,727,000         7,747,174,391      -2,672,380,609      -3,469,445,609      -3,392,552,609 


tions 

Der4ite  appropriations 

inite  appropriations 

authority... 

on  direct  loans) 

on  guaranteed  loans).. 


10, 404,  555, 000 
(9, 921,  526,  000) 
(380.  893,  000) 
15,  000,  000 


11,214,120,000  11,137,227,000  7.757,174,391      -2,647,380,609  -3,456,945,609      -3,380  052  609 

(11.062,334,000)  (10,958,584,000)  (7,556,687,391)  (-2,  367.  874, 609)  (-3,  505,646, 609)  (-3,  401, 896,609) 

(50,081,000)  (82,055.000)  (74,281,000)      (-306,612,000)  (+24,200,000)         (-8,774J)00) 

2,500,000  2,500,000  2,500,000           -12,500,000  x      .       -v    , 

(94,770,000)  (14,770,000)  (14,770,000)        (+14,770,000)        (-80,0607660)""" 

(99,630,000)  (27,630,000)  (27,630,000)        (+27,630,000)        (-72,000,000)111 ". 
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Committee 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  compared  with— 


Item 


1981  appropriation       Budget  estimate      House  allowance      recommendation   1981  appropriation       Budget  estiniite        House  allowanc* 


TITLE  l-DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Office  of  Water  Research  and  Technolofy.; 

Office  of  Water  Policy 

United  SUtes  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

National  Park  Service 

Geological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Mines W7 "Ji" 

Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs - 

Territorial  Affairs 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Office  of  the  Secretary.. 


605, 198, 000 
24,585,000 


517,269,000 


470,872,000 
9,  755, 000 


278, 577, 000 

826, 522, 000 

623, 202, 000 

142,  319, 000 

172, 164, 000 

1, 126, 447, 000 

172,  437,  000 

17,  407, 000 

85, 016, 000 


229, 979, 000 

708, 265. 000 

538. 161. 000 

141. 910. 000 

179.  795.  000 

1.007.431.000 

153.  354.  000 

19. 667, 000 

58,695.000 


265. 
822, 
538, 
143, 
181, 
1,050, 
171, 

n, 

50, 


207,000 
213,000 
161,000 
460,000 
260,000 
326,000 
401,000 
000,000 
964,000 


576, 264, 000 

"io"'ii8,'6dd" 

237, 489, 000 
869, 714, 000 
532,  46S,  000 
151,  539, 000 
178,  645,  000 
987,  506,  391 
167,  430,  000 
19, 667, 000 
56, 401, 000 


-28, 934, 000 

-24,585,000  . 

+  10,118,000 

-41,088,000 

+43, 192, 000 

-90, 733, 000 

+9, 200, 000 

+6,  481,  000 

-138,940,609 

-5,007,000 

+2, 260, 000 

-28, 615, 000 


+58,995,000 

"'+io,"iii666' 

+7,  510,  000 

+  161,449,000 

-5,692,000 

+9, 629, 000 

-1,150,000 

-19.924.609 

+14. 076,  000 

""-2."»4,"6o6 


+105.392.000 

-9, 755. 000 

+  10.118.000 

-27.718.000 

-47,501,000 

-5,692.000 

J-  8.  079,  000 

-2,615,000 

-62,819,609 

-3,971,000 

+2,667,000 

+5,437,000 


ToUl,  Title  I— Department  of  the  Interior 

TITLE  II— RELATED  AGENCIES 


4,073,874,000         3,554,526,000         3,720,619,000         3,787,242,391         -386,631,609         +232,716.391  +66.623,391 


Forest  Service — 

Department  of  Energy 

Energy  Security  Reserve - 

Indian  Health 

Indian  Education .-.- 

Navajo  and  Hop!  Indian  Relocation  Cofflmission... 

Smithsonian — - 

National  Gallery  of  Art    - -.--s-r-, 

Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars. 

National  Endowment  tor  the  Arts 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 

Instituteof  Museum  Services 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts , 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission... 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation... 

Federal  Inspector  for  the  Alaska  Gas  Pipeline 

Holocaust  Memorial  Council 


1,698.396,000 

3, 793. 441, 000 

-469,500,000  . 

689,848,000 

81, 680, 000 

2, 737, 000 

141,957,000 

24,651,000 

1, 830, 000 

158,  795, 000 

151,  299, 000 

12, 857, 000 

298,000 

1, 590, 000 

2,400,000 

30,000 

31,612,000 

21,038,000 

722,000 


1, 652, 447, 000 
4, 853, 211, 000 


1, 701, 395, 000 
4, 390, 057, 000 


1,645,437,000 
1,085,152,000 


634.919,000 

81,096,000 

15,061,000 

156.236,000 

32, 777, 000 

2, 260, 000 

88,000,000 

85,000,000 

220,000 

173,000 

1,865,000 

2,381,000 

40,000 

19, 040,  000 

36,568,000 

800,000 


676, 223, 000 

82, 096, 000 

15,051,000 

151,524.000 

31,  777,  000 

2.  260, 000 

157,500,000 

144,061,000 

14, 420, 000 

303,000 

1,632,000 

2,371,000 

30,000 

19, 040, 000 

28,568,000 

800,000 


669, 686, 000 

81,096,000 

4, 981. 000 

147.506,000 

30,067.000 

1.903.000 

119.300.000 

113.700,000 

8,400,000 

303,000 

1, 632, 000 

2, 361, 000 

30,000 

19, 040, 000 

28, 568, 000 

770,000 


Total  Till.  Il-Related  Agencies 6,345,681,000        7.662,094,000        7,419,108,000        3,959,932,000     - 


Grand  total. 


10,419,555,000        11,216,620,000        11.139.727.000         7,747,174.391      - 


Total  mandatory  and  discretionary. 

Mandatory 

Discretionary 


10, 419.  555. 000 

(99. 100. 000) 

(10. 320, 455, 000) 


11,216,620.000 

(101. 705. 000) 

(11.114,915,000) 


11.139.727.000 

(96. 588, 000) 

(11, 043. 139. 000) 


7.759.674,391      ■ 

(96, 588, 000) 
(7,650,586,391)   (- 


-52,959,000  -7,010,000  -55,958,000 

2,708.289.000      -3,768,059,000      -3,304,905,000 

+469.500,000 

-20, 162. 000  +34, 767, 000  -6, 537, 000 

-584,000    - -1,000,000 

+2,244,000  -10.080,000  -10,070,000 

+5, 549, 000  -8, 730, 000  -4, 018, 000 

+5,  416, 000  -2. 710, 000  - 1.  710. 000 

+73,000  -357,000  -357,000 

-39.495,000  +31,300,000  -38.200,000 

-37  599  000  +28,700,000  -30.361,000 

-4,457,000  +8,180,000  -6,020,000 

+5,000  +130,000 .„ 

+42,000  -233,000 _.. 

-39,000  -20,000  -10,000 

—10,000 

'-i2.'572,"666" "... 

+7,530,000  -8.000,000 .^- 

+48,000  -30,000  —30,000 

2,385.749,000      -3,702,162,000      -3,459,176,000 

2, 672, 380, 609      -3,469,445,609      -3,392,552,609 

2  659.880.609      -3.456.945.609      -3. 380. 052, 609 

(-2,512,000)  (-5, 117.000) 

2,657.368,609)  (-3.464.328,609)  (-3.392.552.609) 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
at  this  time  also  take  the  opportimity  to 
suggest  one  other  problem  that  this  com- 
mittee has  faced : 

We  were  prepared  to  report  the  bill 
and  did  so  prior  to  the  August  recess.  The 
schedule  at  that  time  did  not  permit  us 
to  come  to  the  floor  with  the  bill  for  floor 
consideration  before  the  August  recess. 

It  is  now  history  with  which  everyone 
is  familiar,  but  during  the  period  follow- 
ing our  recess  in  early  August  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  have  been  ques- 
tioned, the  economic  predictions  have 
been  discussed,  and  the  concern  for  the 
future  movement  of  budgetary  balances 
has  increased.  The  financial  markets 
have  not  responded  as  quickly  and 
readily  as  many  had  hoped.  Interest 
rates  remain  abnormaUy  high.  The 
spread  between  the  rate  of  inflation  and 
the  rate  of  prime  Interest  rates  has  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished,  and  has 
led  to  what  has  become  widely  discussed 
as  the  second  round  of  budget  cutting 
that  followed  in  September.  We  have  haJ 
the  requests  for  these  cuts  submitted  to 
Congress  and  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  full  Appropriations  Committee 
has  requested  that  this  subcommittee 
and  this  appropriations  bill  accommo- 
date about  $100  million  in  further  budget 
outlay  reductions. 

We  have  tried  to  accommodate  those 
requests  and  have  been  working  for  the 
last  several  weeks  trying  to  get  the  data 
from  the  administration,  both  from  the 
administrative  agencies  and  from  the 
OflQce  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
sustain  and  support  the  cut  requests. 

Yesterday   the   Appropriations   Com- 
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mittee  met  to  deal  with  some  further 
budget  cuts  that  were  entailed  in  matters 
still  pending  before  that  committee,  but 
this  bill  had  already  been  reported  and 
was  not  pending  before  the  committee. 
Further,  we  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
for  a  subcommittee  meeting  prior  to  that 
time  and  did  not  feel  it  appropriate  or 
wise  to  attempt  to  take  further  cuts  to 
the  committee  for  the  ratification  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  so  that  they 
might  be  adopted  on  the  floor  as  com- 
mittee modifications. 

This  morning  we  had  a  meeting  of  the 
subcommittee  and  went  through  the  list 
of  recommendations  which  have  oeen 
made  by  the  staff  and  approved  by  my- 
self which  total  approximately  $165  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $116  million 
in  budget  outlay  reductions. 

There  was  sparse  attendance  at  this 
subcommittee  meeting,  and  I  did  not 
think  it  wes  appropriate  to  ask  that 
those  recommendations  as  presented  to 
the  subcommittee  and  acquiesced  to  by 
the  subcommittee  members  should  be 
brought  to  the  fioor  as  subcommittee 
recommendations.  And  there  was,  of 
course,  no  opportimity  to  run  those  rec- 
ommendations from  subcommittee 
through  the  full  committee  to  be  ready 
for  consideration  here  today  as  Appro- 
priations Committee  recommendations. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  however,  that 
either  today  or  on  Monday  those  recom- 
mendations thus  cleared  through  the 
subcommittee  in  response  to  the  full 
committee's  request  would  be  treated  en 
bloc,  included  in  the  bill,  and  then  treat- 
ed as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
fiu-ther  amendment  just  as  they  would 
have  been  in  the  ordinary  procedures 


followed  by  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  in  presenting  a  bill  to  the 
floor. 

I  am  advised  that  not  all  Members 
have  had  the  opportunity,  of  course,  to 
see  what  that  list  is.  Certainly,  not  every 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has,  let  alone  every  Member  of  the 
full  Senate.  There  may  be  an  objection 
to  that  process.  It  will  be  my  intention 
at  the  very  least  to  include  those  pro- 
posals in  the  Record  today  even  if  they 
are  not  adopted,  so  that  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  may  have  notice  of  what 
is  pending  before  the  Senate  so  that  on 
Monday  no  one  is  taken  by  surprise  as 
to  what  is  suggested  by  the  subcommittee 
in  order  to  meet  the  new  budgetary  goals 
which  have  been  established  and  adopted 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  will  send 
those  to  the  desk  so  that  they  may  be 
printed,  if  indeed  we  have  not  by  that 
time  arrived  at  the  point  of  a  unanimous 
consent  to  accept  these  en  bloc  so  that 
they  may  be  treated  in  the  nature  of 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  all 
Members  and  their  staffs  will  analyze 
carefully  this  latest  group  of  further 
budgetary  reductions  occasioned  by  the 
budgetary  strictures  that  face  all  of  us 
so  that  they  may  consider  the  wisdom 
or  lack  of  wisdom  in  the  suggestion,  and 
also  whether  or  not  they  think  there  are 
other  alternatives.  If  they  desire  to  sub- 
stitute a  different  cut  for  something  that 
has  occurred  here,  please  be  prepared 
to  do  so. 

But  I  wish  to  again  reiterate  what  I 
said  in  my  opening  statement  with  re- 
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the  bill,  that  it  is  extremely 
is  already  against  ceilings,  cell- 
have  been  adopted  by  vote  of 
Congress  and  imposed  upon 
Appropriations  Committee  in 
ffith  the  further  budgetary  cuts 
in  September.  We  have  in  some 
accepted   administration   re- 
i.nd  in  other  instances  we  have 
them.  In  many  we  have  modified 
t  at  least  all  members  of  the 
should  be  aware  that  this  is 
which  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
"these  are  the  cuts  we  have  iden- 
being  the  proper  budgetary  ad- 
s  to  make  to  meet  the  targets 
been  established  for  us  for  this 
piece  of  legislation. 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Louisiana. 
JpHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
subcomn  littee  dealt  at  some  length  with 
this  bill,  and  I  support  H.R.  4035  as  re- 
ported 1  rom  the  Senate  Appropriations 
CommitI  ee. 
I  par  icularly  want  to  mention  my 
s^ipport  for  several  recommenda- 
committee  made.  The  first  has 
the  land  and  water  conserva- 
whlch  will  provide  money  for 
States  under  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
Recjreation  program,  providing  50- 
ing  fund  money  for  the  State, 
provide  Federal  park  money 
so  vital  at  a  time  when  poten- 
areas  are  escalating  in  price 
rabidly  than  inflation,  and  when 
park  visits  were  at  an  alltime 
I  recall  there  were  300  million 
last  year — and  at  a  time  when 
retnain  large  amounts  of  impur- 
qroperty  which  have  been  desig- 
part  of  national  parks.  That 
amendmfent  will  do  a  great  deal  toward 
)rovide  an  answer  to  that  prob- 
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these  programs  which  will  enable  us  to 
protect  the  most  threatened  tracts  and 
exercise  purchase  options  in  which  we 
have  already  made  substantial  Federal 
commitments. 

Postponing  these  purchases  would 
have  increased  future  costs  since  land 
escalation  rates  average  15  percent  per 
year.  For  example,  delaying  purchases 
along  the  Appalachian  Trail  this  year 
would  result  in  at  least  $1  million  in  ad- 
ditional costs  for  the  same  acreage  next 
year.  Moreover,  If  no  funds  were  pro- 
vided this  year,  some  tracts  would  be 
lost  altogether. 

The  committee  amendment  will  also 
severely  cut  back,  but  not  terminate, 
the  State-local  grant  program  which  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  examples  of 
creative  federalism  we  have  around. 
Federal  grant  dollars  are  matched  1  to  1 
by  the  States  and  act  as  "seed  money" 
since  State  and  local  governments  as- 
sume all  O.  &  M.  costs  for  areas  acquired 
with  these  funds. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  about  the 
ominous  signals  I  hear  about  potential 
impoundments,  rescissions  and  deferrals, 
possibly  including  the  land  and  water 
program  and  many  others.  In  fiscal  years 
1980  and  1981,  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  was  subject  to  lengthy 
midyear  delays  while  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  debated  rescission 
proposals.  In  both  instances  the  Con- 
gress disagreed,  in  whole  or  part,  with 
the   administration's  recommendations. 

Thus,  I  hope  that  we  can  today  agree 
that  those  funds  ultimately  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  from  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  for  both  State  and 
Federal  purposes,  will  be  made  available 
to  the  States  and  the  Federal  agencies 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  I 
expect,  for  Instance,  that  not  more  than 
30  days  wUl  elapse  between  the  time 
the  bill  is  signed  into  law  and  the  certifi- 
cation memorandum  to  the  respective 
Governors  apportioning  State  funds  is 
approved. 

Second,  I  believe  the  committee  made 
a  prudent  decision  in  providing  badly 
needed  funds  for  needed  repairs  and  re- 
habilitation projects  in  our  national 
parks,  many  of  which  are  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  visitors. 
Park  visits  have  increased  sharply  this 
summer — up  almost  10  percent  nation- 
wide over  last  year — throughout  all  re- 
gions of  the  country.  Wear  and  tear  on 
these  fragile  resources  has  increased 
proportionately  and  these  funds  are 
critical  to  preventing  serious  further  and 
in  some  cases  permanent  deterioration. 

We  also  cut  deeply  Into  funding  for 
historic  preservation,  Mr.  President,  but 
provided  sufficient  funds  for  federally 
required  functions  to  be  performed  by 
the  States.  Within  the  small  amount 
provided,  which  is  about  50  percent  less 
than  the  fiscal  year  1980  appropriation, 
funds  will  be  available  to  the  States  to 
continue  to  process  nominations  to  the 
National  Register  and  to  certify  proper- 
ties as  eligible  for  tax  incentives,  the 
cornerstone  of  this  administration's 
preservation  policy. 

If  we  failed  to  provide  this  funding, 
these  responsibilities,  which  we  have 
delegated  to  the  States,  would  likely  fall 


by  the  wayside.  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  Is  responsible.  Mi-. 
President,  and  will  prevent  a  severe  and 
perhaps  irreparable  blow  to  this  pro- 
gram and  the  tax  basis  on  which  cur- 
rent policy  is  relying. 

I  particularly  want  to  compliment  the 
chairman  for  the  fine  tuning  he  applied 
to  the  budget  needs  of  the  territories  of 
the  United  States.  The  distinguished 
Senator  and  I  have  worked  closely  over 
the  last  8'/2  years  on  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee in  developing  a  bipartisan  and  In 
my  view  fair  policy  toward  these  areas. 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  funds  were 
provided  to  repair  the  unsafe,  seriously 
deteriorated  hospital  on  Truk,  the  most 
populous  area  in  the  Trust  Territory,  and 
to  begin  A.  &  E.  work  for  a  new  hospital 
in  Palau,  whose  residents  currently  must 
use  a  30-year-old  facility  which  the  Navy 
believes  is  a  serious  fire  hazard.  We  have 
a  special  responsibility  to  these  people 
dating  from  1947  and  certainly  adequate 
health  care  facilities  are  key  to  exercis- 
ing this  duty  fully. 

The  committee  also  made  a  number  of 
judicious  recommendations  for  many 
programs  which  have  been  instrumental 
in  helping  us  to  reduce  our  dependence— 
by  almost  20  percent  last  year— on  for- 
eign oil,  a  dependence  which  resulted  in 
payments  of  $60  billion  to  other  coun- 
tries In  1979.  Included  among  these  rec- 
ommendations are  continuation  of  the 
solvent  refined  coal  <SRC)I  demonstra- 
tion facility  with  funds  deferred  from 
fiscal  year  1981,  continuing  the  residen- 
tial consen'ation  service  programs. 
EPCA  grants  and  ECPA  grants. 

In  addition.  suflBcient  funds  were  pro- 
vided to  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
weatherize  approximately  125.000  of  the 
estimated  14  million  potentially  eligible 
homes  in  fiscal  year  1982.  This  program, 
which  is  targeted  to  the  most  needy,  has 
been  critical  to  our  efforts  to  reduce 
energy  consumption.  Moreover,  CBO  re- 
cently calculated  that  with  constant 
energy  costs  the  payback  period  for  these 
Investments  is  less  than  6  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  within  the 
tight  parameters  established  by  Public 
Law  97-35  the  committee  recommended 
sufficient  funding  to  avoid  serious  and 
perhaps  irreversible  setbacks  to  the  cul- 
tural programs  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. These  programs  have  enjoyed 
broad  bipartisan  support  for  the  past  15 
years  and  I  believe  the  action  we  took 
continues  this  spirit  of  support  for  our 
Nation's  cultural  heritage  and  develop- 
ment. 

If  our  economy  were  in  better  shape, 
Mr.  President,  and  If  our  budget  situation 
were  in  better  control,  I  personally  would 
prefer  to  fund  many  of  these  programs 
at  higher  levels.  However,  these  are 
austere  times  and  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee's action  is  responsive  to  this  need 
while  remaining  responsible  to  the  na- 
tional needs  these  programs  represent. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  with  bipartisan 
support  and  cooperation  the  committee 
has  reported  a  responsible  and  respon- 
sive bill.  Our  outlav  recommendations 
were  over  $700  million  below  the  sub- 
committee's allocation  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
We  made  some  tough  decisions,  but  I 
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ill  a^A  offai-  a  mithniit  reduclne  outputs  scheduled  for  mammal  and  nonmigratory  bird  researeh 

'f^^^^JSi'flLft^  isTgSbm  and  Sr/ear'^SU  beyond.  Part  of  the  Program  will  still  have  a  small  Increase 

close  review,  that  tnis  is  a  gwu  oui  »  covlnes  will  be  achieved  through  more  over  1981  appropriations. 

^  "'^^xH^.^^^f'fii^/SIL^^ittee  has  efficient  operations  and  the  remainder  by  The  recreation  reducUon  proposed  wlU 

Mr.  President,  since  the  commiw^nas  ^^^  '        ^  amount  of  data  coUected  by  mean  that  some  refuge  recreation  and 

dealt  With  this  issue  the  c^irma^.J-^  g"^SlS  prSTo  toiS^^^^^  interpretive  activities  will  be  deferred 

just  described,  has  come  up  with  a  oe-  ^"^               ^  into  future  years. 

taUed  and  rather  extensive  set  «  P«^  The  other  amendment  would  reduce  These  are  the  only  reductions  pro- 

^•^H^t'^f'^nd'S'st^SS^^tS  th?  a?q4ltr  co^trSn,      and  posed  for  the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service. 

"iL^"^*  ?L^^^  fTSf^sToi  Se  maintenance  account  by  $475,000.  This  The  amendment  foUows: 

need  to  attempt  to  get  tiies^i^  ^^^^  ^        personnel  and  related  tosts  amekdmekt  no.  697 

budget  down  [eoognJ^mg  M  couree^ui  ^^^  ^^      ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ••,22i.628.000"  and 

""^  '^^fn^SSv^ge^e  S^the  t^cut.  with  the  level  of  operations  proposed  for  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••*219.328,000". 

K^'V^fS^  oSTef  tTchlp  aWat  the  the  construction  program.  As  this  reduc-  «bh  and  wildut.  b«vice 

SSl^lr^rSSto^lSdefldt^have  tion  has  been  included  in  the  House  biU.  ^r.   McCLURE.   Mr.   President,   this 

!Tr^  t^  do  «^  part  in  our  various  adoption  of  this  amendment  will  delete  amendment  provides  an  additional  $25.- 

hudrete  to  give  blood  as  it  were,  in  the  one  item  from  the  conference  considera-  qqq  within  funds  otherwise  available  to 

naUOTial  good  and.  speaking  for  the  mi-  tion.             ,        ,    ,  „  the  Fish  and  WUdUfe  Service  to  use  for 

nnritv%&  President   we  are  willing  to  The  amendments  foUow:  emergency  and  routine  enforcement  ac- 

do  ow  part  AMEND»n:NT  No.  694  tivlties.  This  does  not  increase  the  total 

We  of  course  cannot  say  at  this  point.  on  page  2,  line  18.  delete  "|i2,845.ooo"  and  ©f  the  appropriation, 

hairing  just  been  given  this  rather  extei-  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$12,370.000".  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  been 

sive  set  of  cuts  how  we  will  respond  to  amendment  No.  595  conducting  several  very  successful  un- 

those    as  I  am  sure  the  disrtJnguished  ©n  page  2.  line  i3,  delete  "$377,53i.ooo"  dercover  operations  focusing  on  Illegal 

chairman  understands.  and  insert  in  iieu  thereof  "$367,631,000".  trading    In    endangered    species.    This 

I  would  suggest  that  the  materials  be  omcE  of  water  pouct  amendment  will  help  Insure  that  this 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  they  wiU  be,  ^    mcCLURE.   Mr.   President,   this  work  can  be  continued  in  fiscal  yearl982. 

and  we  will  very  carefully  go  over  tho^  amendment  would  reduce  budget  au-  The  amendment  foUows : 

over  the  weekend.  Other  Senator  will  thority  for  the  Office  of  Water  PoUcy  by  Amdtomknt  No.  598 

have  an  opportunity  to  take  a  look  at  .3  245,000   and  budget   outlays  by  ap-  On  page  11,  line  13,  linetype  "•76,000"  and 

those  over  the  weekend,  and  I  hope  that  proximately  $748,000.  The  effect  of  this  !»«««  "•:oo,000"  immediately  after. 

In  the  strong  spirit  of  bipartisanship,  amendment  is  to  provide  no  fiscal  1982  national  pakk  sebvice 

which  this  committee  has  always  shown,  funding  for  specific  research   through  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 

that  we  can  come  up  with  a  mutually  ^.j^^  office  of  Water  Policy  for  water  re-  submitting   two   amendments   affecting 

agreed  upon  set  of  cuts  and  mutually  ^^  conservation,  and  the  special  project  the  National  Park  Service  appropriation, 

agreed  upon  approach  on  this  bill.  categories.   These   three   accoimts   had  The  first  would  reduce  f undmg  for  the 

I    will    pledge   to   the   distinguished  ^^^^  funded  by  earlier  committee  action  operation  of  the  national  park  system 

chairman  that  I  will  do  that  and  we  wiu  ^^    $1,953,000.    $550,000,    and    $500,000,  by  $10.4  million,  $400,000  of  which  is 

attempt  to  expedite  that  just  as  quickly  respectively,  although  no  funding  for  from   general   administration   and   the 

as  possible.                                 ,.  t  «.i,     1,  these  activities  had  been  requested  in  the  balance  from  park  maintenance. 

Mr.  McCLUlSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thanx  president's  March  budget.  The  general  administration  reduction 

the    Senator    from    Ixnilsiana    for  ^is  Through  application  of  the  fiscal  year  is  in  line  with  the  House  allowance  and 

statement  and  the  .jooperatdon  that  has  ^^g^  deferral  of  $2,745,000  to  the  State  is  part  of  a  servlcewlde  reductKm  in 

indeed  been  (jvldenced  throughout  the  ^^^^  ^   ^  ^   institute  program— pro-  travel. 

difficult  task  of  dealing  with  llteraiiy  ^^,^^^  ^YvaA  account  with  some  $6,210,-  The  park  maintenance  reduction 
hundreds  of  items  with  which  we  have  qoo— the  Department  of  the  Interior  in-  merely  slows  the  rate  of  increase  in  this 
to  deal  In  this  particular  appropriation.  ^^^^^  yg  t^^t  much  of  the  work  being  activity.  The  fiscal  1981  funding  level  was 
It  Is  an  exceedingly  onerous  task  to  go  poj^jj^jted  under  the  three  zeroed  ac-  $188.7  million.  Even  with  this  $10  mil- 
through  them  point  by  potat,  Pieceby  ^.Q^j^^g  ^^  ^e  maintained.  This  is  par-  lion  reduction,  the  fiscal  year  1982  level 
piece,  as  we  have  to  do,  and  it  has  been  ^jcuiarly  true  of  work  in  the  conserva-  would  be  $230.9  million.  This  proposal 
a  joint  effort,  and  I  appreciate  that.  ^^^^  ^^  special  project  categories,  the  will  not  adversely  affect  the  health  and 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  state-  j^^.^^.  ^^  ^hich  emj^iasizes  work  in  the  safety  components  of  the  planned  pro- 
ment  which  has  been  made  on  the  rec-  j^rackish  water  field.  gram,  but  rather  will  be  taken  from  re- 
OPd  by  the  Senator  from  LoulsiMia  with  ,^^  amendment  foUows:  habilitation  projects  and  increases  re- 
respect  to  these  individual  lurther  re-  amendment  no.  596  quested  for  cyclic  maintenance. 

^"J^}?^,f^,f*V^f!i^r,Hn5?n.r  in  the  On  page  8.  Une  21.  delete  "$10,118,000"  The  second  amendment  would  reduce 

I  will  submit  those  ^or  Pointing  in  the  ^^  ^^  ^-^^^  ^^^^^^  "$6,873,ooo".  the  committee  aUowance  for  construc- 

Record.  and  I  send  a  Wofk  of  amena-  wildlife  sebvice  tion  by  $20,000,000,  leaving  an  increase 

ments  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  they  be  »«h  and  wildlife  sebvice  the  fiscal  year  1981  level  of  $44.- 

printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at  the  Mr    McCLURE.   Mr.   President    tWs  J^l^oOO  T?e  revS  fiSiiii TeveT 

desk.  amendment  reduces  funds  avaUable  for  !^;°^"  nmiiK-ts  directlv  related  to  health 

%ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  by  $2,700.-  S^afe™  to^oSe^  SfSducS  £ 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  000.  It  has  four  components:  targeted  at  major  rehabilitation  and  re- 

—^^^^^^—  Biological   Services -$400,000  pair  projects. 

BTTPTT An  HP  T  AND  MANAGEMENT  Migratory  Bird  Research.—     -1,000.000  The  amendments  follow: 

BUREAU  OF  LANLJ  MAWAUJiMiMM  1  Mammals   and    Non-Mlgr&tory  Amendment  No    599 

proprlatlon  accounts  for  the  Bureau  of  _2  700. 000  amendment  No.  600 

Land  Management.  The  first  would  re-  A^-^P*^  "ai08  72i000" 

duce  the  funds  available  for  the  manage-  These  activities  were  selected  from  the  ^^^^  ii*ueu  ther^^.^JSwo". 

ment  of  lands  and  resources  by  $9.9  mU-  administration's  proposals,  except  that  "^d  insert  in  ^^^^^°^^  ^''-"^ 

Hon   to   be   derived   from  coal   leasing  none  of  these  reductions  will  result  In  ^s-  geological  strnvrr 

(minus  $5  million) :  oil  and  gas  leasing  field  station  or  research  station  closures.  Mr.   McCLURE.   Mr.   President,   this 

(minus   $400,000) ;    planning   and   data  The   biological   services   reduction   is    amendment  will  reduce  budget  authority 

management  (minus  $1.5  million);  and  targeted  at  technical  assistance  activities    for  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  by  s<wne 

general  administration   (minus  $3  mil-  relating  to  instream  fiow  issues.  $26,166,000  and  outlays  by  some  $2,336,- 

Uon) .  The  two  proposed  research  reductions     048.  This  reduction  in  budget  authority 

We  have  been  assured  by  BLM  that  will  mean  that  lower  priority  research    represents   just   a   5-percent   trumning 

these  reductions  can  be  accommodated  work  will  be  deferred  or  canceled.  The    from  the  account  as  origlnaUy  passed  by 
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the  full  Appropriations  Committee  and. 
for  the  ipost  part,  will  only  delay  activi- 
ties at  UBGS  rather  than  phase  them  out 
altogether.  The  ground  water  recharge 
proLTamj  is  the  only  account  that  will 
be  zeroeti,  but  the  Department  assures 
us  that  piuch  of  the  information  pro- 
vided udder  this  program  win  be  pro- 
vided byi  other  USGS  programs. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  provides 
for  reductions  in  the  following  accounts: 
Data  coiection  and  analysis  (—$1,000,- 
regional  aquifer  system,  analy- 
$2,300,000);  improved  instrumen- 
(  -$1.000,000) ;  ground  water  re- 
[—$1.430,000) ;  coal  hydrology 
],000);      oil     shale     hydrology 


000) 
sis  (- 
tation  ( 
charge 
(-$1.95 


(—$1,500,000);  volcano  hazards  (—$5, 
000,000);      coal     resource     evaluation 
(—$250,(00);    other   energy — conserva- 
tion of  Ijnds  and  resources  (—$252.000) ; 


royalty 
Federal 


minerals  <  —$296,000)  environmental  af- 
fairs (— I  2,553.000) ;  land  resources  data 
applications  (-$1,733,000);  general  ad- 
ministra.lon  (—$470,000);  and  facilities 
(-$1,43], 000). 
The  arpendment  follows: 

Amekdment  No.  601 

On  pag^ 
and  Insert 


EXPLOqilTION    OF    NATIONAL    PETROLEUM 
RESERVE     IN     AL.ASKA 


Mr. 
amendment 
thority  fpr 
troleum 
000  and 
tion,  however 
going 

Department 
carryovei 
fall.  As 
Congress 
get  the 
business 
reducing 
from  $1 
just  $2.6 

The 


75 


On  page 
Insert  In 


mine 
will  be 
possible 
Ing  Stat^ 
early  in 
jected.  Ail 
duces 
000    and 
$230,000. 


State 


On  pagi 
and  Insert 


management      (—$5,000,000); 
and   Indian   lands   nonenergy 


17,  line  2,  delete  "$529,869,000" 
In  lieu  thereof  •'$503,703,000". 


McCLURE.    Mr.    President,    this 

simply  reduces  budget  au- 

exploration  of  national  pe- 

ijeserve  in  Alaska  by  some  $312,- 

^utlays  by  $264,000.  This  reduc- 

wUl  not  reduce  the  on- 

BaJ-row  area  gas  operation,  as  the 

intends  to  use  unexpected 

funds  to  make  up  the  short- 

ny  colleagues  may  recall,  the 

recently  made  the  decision  to 

(feovemment  out  of  the  drilling 

an  the  petroleum  reserve,  thus 

the  budget  for  that   activity 

million  in  fiscal  year  1980  to 

million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

anlendment  follows: 


Amendment   No.   602 

17,  Une  12,  delete  "$2,600,000"  and 
thereof  "$2,288,000". 


1  eu 

OmCE    OF    SURFACE    MINING    RECLAMATION    AND 
ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  M::CLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendme  nt  reduces  budget  authority  for 
the  OfBce  of  Surface  Mining  by  $3,580,- 
000  and  reduces  outlays  by  some  $1,127,- 
000.  Just  IS  in  the  case  of  the  abandoned 
reel  imation  fund  reductions  which 
pi  oposed,  this  reduction  is  made 
pecause  the  major  coal  produc- 
will  not  receive  primacy  as 
^cal  year  1982  as  was  first  pro- 
a  result,  this  amendment  re- 
regulatory  grants  by  $6,450.- 
State   primacy   programs    by 


However 
ment  will 
ment  of 
amendm^t 
tlon     am  1 
$3.100.00C 

The  an  endment  follows : 


because  the  Federal  Govern - 

still  be  responsible  for  enforce- 

the  Surface  Mining  Act,  this 

also  increases  the  inspec- 

enforcement     account     by 


Amendment   No.   603 

19,  line   17,   delete  "864,418.000" 
In  lieu  thereof  "$80,838,000". 


ABANDONED   MINE  RECLAMATION  FUND 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  reduce  budget  authority 
for  the  abandoned  mine  reclamation 
fund  by  some  $8,892,000,  while  reducing 
outlays  by  some  $1,538,316.  Very  simply, 
this  reduction  is  found  In  State  reclama- 
tion program  grants  (—$3,400,000)  and 
executive  direction  and  administration 
(—$492,000).  and  reflects  the  fact  that 
most  of  those  States  that  were  expected 
to  receive  primacy  in  early  Ascal  year 
1982  will  not  receive  primacy  until  much 
later  in  the  fiscal  year.  Until  primacy  is 
gained,  a  State  reclamation  program 
cannot  be  adopted.  The  reduction  of 
$8,400,000  still  leaves  some  $61,600,000 
in  the  program,  which  represents  an  In- 
crease of  some  $32,600,000  over  fiscal  year 
1981. 

The  amendment  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.   604 

On  page  20.  Une  5,  delete  "$114,227,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$10S,335,(X)0". 

BUREAU  or  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  budget  author- 
ity for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  by 
$16,230,000  from  that  approved  by  the 
committee.  The  corresponding  outlay 
savings  total  $10,558,000.  Five  activities 
are  covered  by  this  amendment,  two  of 
which  are  administrative  accounts.  Pro- 
gram management  for  education  would 
be  reduced  by  $1,650,000  and  the  General 
Management  and  Facilities  Administra- 
tion would  be  reduced  by  $10  million. 
These  two  reductions  are  in  line  with  the 
September  budget  revisions. 

Further,  the  amendment  would  reduce 
the  Johnson -O'Malley  program  by  $2,- 
900,000,  or  a  lO-percerit  reduction  from 
the  January  budget;  $26.3  million,  which 
is  $6.4  million  above  the  September  level. 

A  slight  reduction  of  $380,000  would  be 
assessed  to  the  postsecondary  schools 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
This  leaves  $8.1  million,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  fiscal  1981  level. 

Last,  a  reduction  of  $1.3  million  would 
be  applied  to  the  school  equalization 
formula.  The  BIA  has  consistently  over- 
estimated enrollment  in  Federal  schools. 
In  fiscal  year  1981,  the  overestimate 
amounted  to  3,800  students.  A  reduction 
of  $8.1  million  is  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee reported  bill.  That  reduction, 
however,  did  not  consider  the  various 
weighting  factors  that  the  BIA  applies 
to  the  formula  which  are  based  on  the 
instructional  level,  residential  programs 
and  programs  for  the  learning  impaired. 
This  additional  reduction  is  the  Bureau's 
estimate  of  the  weighting  factor  applied 
to  the  existing  committee  reduction. 

The  amendment  follows : 

AMENDMENT  NO.  605 

On  page  21,  line  8,  delete  "$830,972,581" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$814,742,581". 

On  page  21.  line  9,  llnetype  the  numeral 
and  insert  after  the  numeral  "$57,340,000". 

OFFICE    OP   THE    SECRETARY 

Mr.  MCCX.URE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  the  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  the  OCQce  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior by  $797,000.  There  are  two  com- 
ponents to  this  reduction;  $500,000 
would  be  taken  from  the  committee  allo- 


cation for  the  grant  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  which  Is  being  made  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act.  With 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  $1,000,- 
000  would  be  left  for  the  grant  which 
the  Department  assures  us  will  be  suf- 
ficient as  the  agreement  with  the  State 
will  not  be  completed  until  sometime  in 
December. 

Second,  I  would  reduce  the  amount 
for  the  minerals  policy  and  research 
analysis  oifice  by  $297,000.  This  revision 
was  contained  in  the  September  budget 
revisions.  A  total  of  $671,000  would  be 
left  in  this  function.  The  justification 
indicates  that  the  iidditional  funds  are 
not  required  as  the  Secretary  will  place 
greater  reliance  on  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  supplement  the  work  of  this  ofBce. 

The  amendment  follows: 

Amendment  No.  606 

On  page  29,  line  16.  delete  "$41,631,000" 
and  Insert  in   lieu   thereof   "$40,834,000". 

forest   SLR  vice   RESEARCH 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  reduces  funds  available  for 
Forest  Service  research  by  $2,400,000. 
It  has  two  components:  Insect  and  dis- 
ease research  will  be  continued  at  the 
1981  level  (saving  $1,000,000).  as  will 
trees  and  timber  management  research 
(savings  $1,400,000).  The  amendment 
will  not  cut  into  the  base  program  fund- 
ing but  will  maintain  1981  levels. 

The  amendment  follows: 

Amendment  No.  607 

On  page  34,  line  10.  delete  "$105,568,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$103,168,000". 

FORSST    service 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  proposed  will  reduce  funds 
available  to  the  Forest  Service  for  State 
and  private  forestry  activities  by  $600,- 
000,  thereby  maintaining  the  assistance 
in  management,  planning,  and  technol- 
ogy implementation  at  the  1981  level. 
It  will  not  reduce  that  activity  below 
base  levels. 

An  additional  amendment  reduces  ac- 
cordingly the  funds  that  will  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983. 

The  amendments  follow: 

Amendment  No.  608 
On  page  34,  line   15,  delete  "$64,535,000" 
and    Insert   In   Ueu   thereof    "$63,935,000". 
Amendment  No.  609 

On  page  34,  line  16,  delete  $59,660,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$59,060,000". 

forest     service NATIONAL     FOREST     STSTEM 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  reduces  funds  available  to 
the  Forest  Service  to  manage  the  Nation- 
al Forest  System  by  $17,090,000.  The 
amendment  has  four  components:  First, 
minerals  management  (—$1,500,000); 
second,  lands  management  (-$1,000.- 
000);  third,  fire  protection  (—$4,000.- 
000) ;  fourth,  general  administration 
(-$10,590,000). 

None  of  these  changes  reduces  the  size 
of  the  base  program,  but  instead  trim 
back  on  some  of  the  increases  proposed. 

AMENDMENT   MO.    610 

On  page  35,  line  6,  delete  "$1,013,500,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$096,410,000". 
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roBcsT  SEavicB — FACiLrrr   construction 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  reduce  funds  available  for 
Forest  Service  facility  construction  by 
$2,100,000.  This  will  be  achieved  by  de- 
ferring energy  retrofit  projects  in  exist- 
ing research  facilities  (  -$1,100,000)  and 
by  deferring  lower  priority  recreation 
construction. 

The  amendments  follow: 

Amendment  No.  611 

On   page   35,   line   6,   delete   •$509,743,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$507,643,000". 
Amendment  No.  612 

On  page  35,  line   14.  delete   "$22,793,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$20,6»3.000 ". 
fossil  energy  research  and  development 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  reduces  budget  authority 
for  the  Department  of  Energy's  fossil 
energy's  fossil  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment by  $23,000,000  while  reducing 
outlays  by  some  $27,845,000.  This  reduc- 
tion is  made  in  just  three  areas  of  the 
fossil  '?nergy  R.  &  D.  account,  the  first  of 
which  is  a  cut  of  $2,000,000  from  tech- 
nical support,  surface  coal  gasification. 
Specifically,  this  reduction  would  de- 
crease DOE'S  output  of  engineering  anal- 
yses and  studies  of  environmental  con- 
cerns as  they  relate  to  surface  coal 
gasification. 

Second,  is  a  $2,000,000  reduction  from 
the  enhanced  oil  recovery  program, 
which  is  made  possible  because  of  in- 
creased industrial  involvement  mi  en- 
hanced recovery  activities. 

Finally,  this  amendment  will  reduce 
$19,500,000  from  the  pressurized  fluid- 
ized  bed  account,  which  is  in  turn  offset 
by  $10,500,000  in  unobligated  funds 
transferred  from  the  atmospheric  fluid - 
ized  bed  account.  Specifically,  the 
amendment  concurs  with  the  President's 
request  to  terminate  U.S.  particir>ation 
in  the  cooperative  International  Energy 
Agency  PFB  test  facility  at  Grimethorpe, 
England,  thus  saving  $9,000,000.  The 
transfer  of  imobligated  funds  comes 
from  the  C7TIU  project,  which  is  not  in 
need  of  the  $10,500,000  balance  imtil  at 
least  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  amendment  follows: 

Amendment   No.   613 

On  page  40,  line  21.  delete  "$431.990  000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$406,490,000". 

INDIAN   health   SERVICE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  budget  au- 
thority for  the  Indian  Health  Service  by 
$16,164,000  and  outlays  by  $14,043,000. 
Three  activities  are  affected  by  this 
amendment.  First,  program  management 
would  be  reduced  by  $1,164,000  which 
would  maintain  the  fiscal  year  1981  level 
of  spending.  Also,  of  the  estimated  $30 
million  that  IHS  will  bill  for  third  party 
payments,  the  first  $5  million  would  be 
used  to  fund  regular  IHS  programs.  The 
House  bill  earmarked  $15  million  of  the 
third  party  payments  for  this  purpose, 
however  IHS  expressed  concern  that 
such  a  level  might  be  beyond  their  means 
as  collections  are  often  far  below  bill- 
ings. 

The  final  change  In  the  bill  would  be 
to  reduce  the  committee  allocation  for 
the  community  health  representatives  by 
$10  million.  This  would  achieve  a  savings 


of  $8.1  million  in  outlays.  The  September 
budget  revisions  would  have  terminated 
this  program ;  the  level  proposed  through 
this  amendment  is  $24.5  miUion  which  is 
a  33-percent  reduction  below  the  fiscal 
1981  level. 

While  I  realize  that  this  reduction  may 
be  difiBcult  for  some  to  support,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  is  just  one  of 
many  programs  which  has  been  allowed 
to  grow  unchecked  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  CHR  program  was  Initiated 
in  1969  at  an  annual  level  of  $95,000.  At 
a  12-percent  annual  inflation  rate  over 
the  past  12  years,  that  original  program 
would  cost  $370,000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
Even  with  the  further  reduction  en- 
visioned by  this  amendment,  $24.5  mil- 
lion would  be  left  which  means  a  real 
program  growth  since  1969  of  over  6,500 
percent. 

The  amendment  follows: 

Amendment   No.  614 

On  page  46,  line  18.  delete  "$623,069,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$606,905,000". 

On  page  47,  line  2,  delete  the  llnetype  from 
the  words  "the  first". 

On  page  47,  line  2,  after  "$15,000,000"  in- 
sert "$6,000,000". 

On  page  47.  line  2.  delete  the  words  "not 
to  exceed  $30,000,000". 

On  page  47,  lines  5.  6  and  7.  delete  the 
llnetype. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSlllUTlON 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  delete  the  $340,000 
which  was  added  by  the  committee  for 
the  multiple  mirror  telescoipe  at  the 
Mount  Hopkins  Observatory.  We  under- 
stand that  this  item  wUl  be  included  in 
the  Smithsonian's  regular  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1983  and  that  the 
additional  work  can  be  delayed  until  that 
time. 

The  amendment  follows: 

Amendment  No.  615 

On  page  SO.  line  26,  delete  "$132,106,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$131,766,000''. 

SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  delete  the  $500,000 
which  the  committee  has  provided  for 
design  of  the  quatic  habitat  at  the  Na- 
tional Zoo.  The  Smithsonian  informs  us 
that  construction  has  been  delayed  until 
fiscal  year  1985,  so  the  design  fimds  will 
not  be  required  until  fiscal  1984. 

The  amendment  follows: 

Amendment  No.  616 

On  page  62,  line  9,  delete  "$7,500,000'  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$7,000,000". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  also  amendments  adopted  by  the 
committee  in  the  committee  deliberation 
of  the  House-passed  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded for  the  purpose  of  amendment  as 
original  text  provided  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  agreeing  to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  Une  9.  after  "Management.". 
Insert  the  following:  "including  adminis- 
trative expenses  associated  with  the  manage- 


ment of  funds  provided  under  the  heads 
"Oregon  and  California  Grant  Lands"  and 
"Acquisition,  Construction,  and  Malnten^ 
ance". 

On  page  2.  Une  13,  strike  "$295,789,000". 
and  Insert  "$377,631,000"; 

On  page  2.  line  17,  strike  "$12.720,000 '.  and 
Insert    ■«12.8J5.000"; 

On  page  2,  after  line  18,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  implement  the 
Act  of  October  20.  1976  (31  VS.C.  1601). 
$105,000,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $400,000 
shall  be  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses: Proviied.  That  this  appropriation 
may  be  used  to  correct  underpayments  In  the 
prevlou<;  fiscal  year  to  achieve  equity  among 
all  qualified  recipients." 

On  page  3.  beginning  on  line  3.  strike 
"administrative  expenses  and"; 

On  pape  3.  line  5.  strike  "$1,137,000",  and 
insert  "$2,300,000": 

On  page  3.  strike  line  8,  through  and  In- 
cluding line  16; 

On  psige  7,  line  Wi.  after  "filed".  Insert 
the  following:  ":  Provided  further.  That, 
none  of  the  funds  provided  In  this  Act  to 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  may  be 
expended  to  determine  suitability  or  non- 
suitability  for  wilderness  or  for  any  wil- 
derness study  area  designation  as  directed 
In  43  U.S.C.  1782  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  the  lands  withdrawn 
by  the  Executive  Order  numbered  3767  of 
December  19.  1922.  to  be  used  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a 
sheep  experiment  station.". 

On  page  8.  strike  line  7  through  and  In- 
c'.udlng  line   14,   and  Insert  the  following: 
Office  of  Water  Policy 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Water  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  9&- 
467 1 .  as  amended,  and  for  water  policy  and 
p>ro]jam  development  for  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
$10,118,000:  Provided.  That  the  unexpended 
balances  In  the  account  "Office  of  Water  Re- 
search and  Technology.  Salaries  and  Ex- 
pen'-es,"  shall  be  merged  with  this  account. 

On  page  9,  line  10.  after  "Refuge.",  insert 
the  following:  "including  administrative  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  management  of 
funds  provided  under  the  head  "Construc- 
tion and  Anadromous  Pish"  ". 

On  page  9.  Une  12,  strike  "$207,235,000". 
and  Insert  •»221.628.000"; 

On  page  9,  Une  17,  beginning  with  "Pro- 
vided", strike  through  and  Including  Une 
21; 

On  page  10,  line  4  strike  "$9,475,000",  and 
Insert  "$6,611,000"; 

On  page  10.  beginning  on  line  13,  strike 
"administrative  expenses,  and  for"; 

On  page  10,  line  16.  strike  "$18,039,000" 
and  Insert  "$8,000,000"; 

On  page  10.  strike  line  19.  through  and 
lncludlni2  Une  25"; 

On  page  12,  Une  10,  after  "Commtsslon.". 
Insert  the  following:  "including  administra- 
tive expenses  associated  with  the  manage- 
ment of  funds  provided  under  the  heads 
"Construction"  and  "John  P.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts"  ". 

On  page  12.  line  13.  strike  "$627,606,000". 
and  insert  "$641,382,000": 

On  page  13.  Une  3.  after  "United  States", 
insert  the  following:  ":  Provided  further. 
That  $85,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  assist  the  Town  of 
Harpers  Perry.  West  Virginia,  for  police  force 
use.". 

On  page  13.  line  10.  strike  "$13,088,000", 
and  Insert  "$12,688,000": 

On  page  13,  strike  Une  16,  through  and  In- 
cluding Une  20; 

On  page  14.  Une  6.  strike  "$108,771,000", 
and  insert  "$108,721,000"; 
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14.  beginning  on  line  11.  strike 

ve  expenses,  and  for": 
14.  line  14.  strike  "$100,468,000". 
•$176,108,000": 

14.    line    16.    after   "expended.". 
loUowlng:   ••of  which  $100,000,000 
a  liable  for  payments  to  the  States 
with  section  6(c)  of  said  Act. 
not  to  exceed  $2,282,000  shall 
for  administrative  expenses  re- 
nts to  States.'^. 
5.  strike  line  1.  through  and  in- 
6: 

16.  line  6.  after  •"owner".  Insert 
"Prorided  further.  That  none 
appropriated   to   the  National 

shall  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
section  3  of  Public  Law  92-207 

17.  line   1.  strike   "$535,561,000", 
$529,869,000": 

line  2,  strike  •'$45,596.000^*,  and 
>46,000": 

18.  line   17.  strike  ••$143,460,000'. 
the   following:    "$151,539,000.   of 

000  shall  be  available  to  carry 

of  sections  301   and  302 

Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 

1977    (30   use.    1221).  and   of 

shall  be  available  for  deter- 

Umlts  of  the  Centralta.  Pennsyl- 

(  nd^^. 

18.  line  22.  strike  "$I09.361.000^', 
$107.661.000^^; 

19.  line   17.  strike  ••$66.033,000'^. 
$64.418.000'^: 

19.     line    25.     beginning    with 

',  strike  through  and  Including 

20,  and  Insert  '•$114,227,000": 

9,  strike  line  6,  through  and  In- 

11; 

21.  line  8,  strike  "$797.395.000" 
$830,972,581": 

1.  line  10.  after  "1934".  Insert  tne 
(48  SUt.  596).  as  amended   (25 
seq.)" 
1,  line  16,  after  "450^',  Insert  "et 


21,  line  24,  after  "amended",  In- 
fcllowlng:    "(20   U.S.C.   2303(a)(1) 

22.  line  2,  strike  "the": 
22,   beginning  on   line   2,  strike 

566)": 

22,  line  24,  strike  "and",  and  In- 
•'the  Act  of  November  2, 

208: 
!2.  line  25,  after  "13'^.  Insert  ••)'•: 
12.  line  25.  after  "13).".  Insert  the 
and  the  Act  of  May  26.  1928  (455 
U.S.C.^': 

}.  Ilns  1.  after  ■•318a".  Insert  '•)'•; 
I,  line  1,  strike  •'$48,800,000",  and 
810": 

23.  strike  line  3,  through  and  In- 
8: 


following: 
ISti  t 


line  8.  after  •'Secretary".  Insert 
••:  Provided  further.  That  (ex- 
case  of  funds  held  in  trust  for 
or  Individuals)  the  funds  avall- 
exj^nditure  under  the  "Indian  mon- 
of  labor"  siccounts  authorized 
May  17.  1926  (Chap.  309,  44  Stat. 
155):  the  Act  of  March  3,  1883 
In  the  fifth  paragraph  under 
•'INDIAfJ  AFFAIRS"  (22  SUt.  at 
155):  and  the  Act  of  March  2. 
t.   449)    In   the  first  paragraph 
leading  "MISCELLANEOUS"   (24 
25  U.S.C.  155)  may  be  expended 
30.  1982  for  any  purpose  for 
are  appropriated  under  the  sub- 
(|>peratlon    of    Indian    Programs", 
r  30.  1982.  the  balance  of  such 
^xcept  for  the  funds  held  in  trust 
tribes   or   individuals)    shall   be 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  to  off- 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
no  funds  shall  be  deposited  In 
other  than  funds  held  In  trust 
tribes  or  Individuals. 


On  page  26.  line  11,  strike  "$92,571,000".  and 
insert  "$87.869.999'^: 

On  page  26.  line  12,  strike  ••$87,444,000' 
and  insert  ••$82,542,000"; 

On  page  27.  line  1.  strike  "$5,127,000".  and 
Insert  ••$5,327,000": 

On  page  28.  line  13.  strike  ••$78,830.000 '• 
and  Insert  •$79.561. OOO'^; 

On  page  29.  line  10,  strike  ■'$17,000.000'^, 
and  insert  ••$19,667,000^'; 

On  page  29,  line  15,  strike  "$36.194.000^'. 
and  Insert  •'$41,631,000"; 

On  page  29.  line  16,  strike  '•$2,500".  and 
insert  ••$5,000"; 

On  page  33.  strike  line  4.  through  and 
Including  line  19; 

On  page  33.  line  20,  strike  •'112."  and  In- 
sert ••109."; 

On  page  34.  strike  line  1,  through  and  In- 
cluding line  4; 

On  page  34.  line  10.  strike  "$109,722,000". 
and  Insert  "$105,668,000"; 

On  page  34.  line  15.  strike  "$68,716,000", 
and  Insert  ••$64,635,000": 

On  page  34,  line  15,  strike  '•$63,260,000", 
and  Insert  •■$59,660,000"": 

On  page  35,  line  1.  after  "rehabilitation."', 
insert  the  following:  "'Including  administra- 
tive expenses  associated  with  the  manage- 
ment of  funds  provided  under  the  heads 
•'Forest  Research",  ""State  and  Private  For- 
estry'", ""National  Forest  System",  and  "Con- 
struction and  Land  Acquisition"  ". 

On  page  35,  line  5,  strike  "$769,093,000". 
and  Insert  "$1,013,500,000""; 

On  page  35.  line  6.  strike  ""$226,278,000". 
and  Insert  "$221,278,000""; 

On  page  35.  line  21.  after  '•United  States". 
Insert  the  following:  ••;  Provided  further. 
That  $1,485,000  shall  be  available  for  con- 
struction of  the  Bald  Mountain  Road  In  the 
Siskiyou  National  Forest.". 

On  page  36.  beginning  on  line  4,  strike 
"administrative  expenses,  and  for"; 

On  page  36.  line  7.  strike  ■■$36.989.000^',  and 
insert  "$15.120.000": 

On  page  36.  strike  line  10,  through  and  In- 
cluding line  23: 

On  page  36,  after  line  23,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"LAKE    TAHOE    ACQOTSrTION 

"For  acquisition  of  environmentally  sensi- 
tive lands,  as  defined  in  Public  Law  96-586. 
in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin,  Nevada-California, 
$7,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

On  page  37,  line  24,  after  '■year,",  insert  the 
following:  ••and  not  less  than  $1,000,000  of 
unexpended  balances  from  prior  year  re- 
ceipts"; 

On  page  40.  after  line  6,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"ALTERNATIVE    FUELS    PRODUCTION 

■■The  provisions  In  the  next  to  last  para- 
graph under  this  head  in  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  and  Rescission  Act.  1980 
(Public  Law  96-304)  regarding  transfer  of 
projects  to  the  Synthetic  Fuel  Corporation 
from  the  Department  of  Energy  shall  not 
apply  to  any  demonstration  projects  author- 
ized pursuant  to  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act.  as 
amended    (Public   Law   93-577)." 

On  page  40.  strike  line  17; 

On  page  40.  line  21,  strike  ""$463.750,000"'. 
and  Insert  "'$431,990,000""; 

On  page  40,  beginlng  on  line  21,  strike 
""and",  through  and  including  ""Energy.^"  on 
lino  23: 

On  page  41.  after  line  2.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"FOSSIL    ENERGY    CONSTRUCTION 

"For  necessary  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  and  construction  of  fossil  en- 
ergy plans.  Including  the  acquisition  of  in- 
terests, including  defeasible  and  equitable 
interests  in  any  real  property  or  any  facility 
or  for  plant  or   facility  acquisition  or  ex- 


pansion, $4,000,000,  to  remain  until  ex- 
pended." 

On  page  41.  line  13.  strike  "$222.023,000', 
and  insert  '•$222,463.000'^; 

On  page  41.  line  17.  strike  •'$203,890,000  ", 
and  Insert  "$130.340.000^'; 

On  page  41.  line  18.  strike  "$168,608,000  ", 
and  Insert  •'$172,608,000; 

On  page  41.  line  19.  after  "Energy.".  Insert 
the  following:  ••and  $400,000  to  be  derived 
from  •'Energy  production,  demonstration, 
and  distribution."  Department  of  Energy.". 

On  page  42.  line  1.  strike  "$21,600,000". 
and  Insert  "$16,000,000"; 

On  page  42,  line  6,  strike  "$32,000,000". 
and  insert  "$17,100,000"; 

On  page  42.  after  line  9.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds 
deferred  under  this  head  in  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  and  Rescission  Act. 
1981  (Public  Law  97-12).  $6,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Federal  coal  conversion 
program,  of  which  $4,500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  expenses  in  issuing  prohibition 
orders  under  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  and  other  related  laws,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended."". 

On  page  42,  line  21.  strike  "$3,383,408,000". 
and  Insert  ""$199,408,000""; 

On  page  42,  after  line  22,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"PETROLEUM    ACQUISITION    AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

"'The  limitation  on  the  aggregate  amount 
that  may  be  obligated  under  section  167  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975  (Public  Law  94-163),  as  amended  by 
H.R.  3982,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  or  simi- 
lar legislation,  for  the  acquisition  and  trans- 
portation of  petroleum,  and  for  other  neces- 
sary expenses.  Is  hereby  established  at 
$3,684,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended."' 

On  page  43.  line  8.  strike  "$84,986,000". 
end  insert  "$79,861,000"; 

On  page  46.  line  18.  strike  "'$629,481,000  ". 
and  insert  "$623,069,000": 

On  page  47.  line  2.  strike  "the  first 
$15,000,000".  and  insert  "not  to  exceed 
$3O.O(W.0OO': 

On  page  47.  beginning  on  line  6.  strike 
'"shaU",  through  and  including  "collec- 
tions" on  line  7; 

On  page  47.  line  12,  after  "facilities) ",  In- 
sert the  following:  ":  Provided  further.  That 
funding  herein  shall  be  available  for  the 
lease  of  200  units  of  housing  to  be  con- 
structed at  Chlnle,  Arizona  and  for  the  lease 
of  28  units  of  housing  to  be  constructed  at 
Inscription  House,  Arizona.". 

On  page  48.  line  1.  strike  "$46,739,000".  and 
Insert  ""$46,617,000"'; 

On  page  48,  line  18,  strike  "may",  and  in- 
sert "shall"; 

On  page  49,  line  7,  after  "transportation" 
insert  the  following:  ":  Provided  further. 
That  employment  funded  by  this  Act  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  personnel  celling  or 
other  personnel  restriction  for  permanent 
or  other  than  permanent  employment.". 

On  page  49,  line  15,  strike  "(58,250,000)", 
and  Insert  "(57,250,000)"; 

On  page  49,  line  17,  strike  "$82,096,000". 
and  insert  the  following:  "$81,096,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  none  of  such  funds  shall  be 
obligated  until  the  Secretary  of  Education 
has  certified  to  the  Congress  that  he  hsis 
implemented  effective  procedures  and  re- 
quirements to  verify  and  assure  that  the  in- 
dividuals benefiting  from  such  funds  on  the 
basis  of  their  Indian  status  actually  are  In- 
dians within  the  meaning  of  section  453  of 
the  Indian  Education  Act  (86  Stat.  346),  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  1221h)  :  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  such  funds  shall  be 
obligated  until  the  Secretary  of  Education 
has  submitted  to  the  Congress  hl3  report  on 
the  study  and  analysis  of  such  drflnitlon  of 
the   term  "Indian"  which  said  section  453 
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required  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
January  1,  1980.". 

On  page  50.  line  9.  strike  "$15,061,000  ,  and 
insert  "$4,981,000"; 

On  page  60,  line  24.  strike  "$136.374.000' . 
and  lixsert  "$132,106,000"; 

On  page  61,  line  13,  strike  "'$4,600,000"",  and 
insert  "'$5,250,000'"; 

On  page  62,  line  1,  strike  "$1,150,000"",  and 
Insert  ""$1,660,000""; 

On  page  52,  line  9,  strike  "$8,500,000",  and 
insert  "$7,600,000"': 

On  page  63,  line  16,  strike  "$31,777,000  , 
BJid  insert  "$30,067,000  "; 

On  page  53,  line  16,  strike  "$4,100,000",  and 
insert  "$3,100,000"'; 

On  page  53,  line  24,  strike  "$2,260,000".  and 
insert  ""$1,903,000""; 

On  page  54,  line  7.  strike  "$125,000,000", 
and  insert  '$89,300,000"; 

On  page  54.  line  8,  strike  "$113,635,000". 
and  Insert  "$79,035,000"; 

On  page  64.  line  19.  strike  "$32,500,000". 
and  Insert  '•$30,000,000"; 

On  page  54.  line  21.  strike  '$16,000,000"  and 
insert  "$15,000,000"; 

On  page  56.  line  9.  strike  •'$112,087,000", 
and  Insert  ""$88,000,000"; 

On  page  55,  line  10.  strike  "$100,087,000"', 
and  Insert  ""$77,000,000"'; 

On  page  56  line  14,  strike  "$12,000,000",  and 
Insert  ""$11,000,000"; 

On  page  65,  line  16,  after  "Act",  Insert  the 
following:  'and  for  administering  title  II  of 
the  ArU,  Humanities,  and  Cultural  Affairs 
Act  of  1976.  as  amended ."; 

On  page  56.  line  21.  strike  "$31,974,000". 
and  insert  "$26,700,000  "; 

On  page  85,  line  22,  strike  "$22,950,000  ", 
and  insert  "$16,600,000": 

On  page  56.  beginning  on  line  10.  strike 
"That",  through  and  including  "further."  on 
line  12; 

On  page  67,  line  14,  strike  "$2,371,000",  and 
insert  "$2,361,000"; 

On  page  58  line  20,  strike  "$1,600".  and 
Insert  "$3,000"; 

On  page  68.  line  21.  after  ""expenses."".  In- 
sert the  following:  "and  of  which  $1,000,000 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1983": 

On  page  59.  line  4.  strike  "$800,000  ".  and 
insert  "$770,000"; 

On  page  69.  line  19,  strike  "first";  and 

On  page  61,  after  line  11,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  310.  Funds  derived  from  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  made  available  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  do  not  exceed  the  budget 
authority  and  outlay  limitations  as  set  forth 
pursuant  to  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
agreement  on  H.R.  3982,  Ninety-seventh  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  McCL'URE.  Mr,  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  H.R.  4035  will  provide 
additional  funding  for  a  very  important 
project  in  the  Southeast.  This  bill  appro- 
priates $12,039,000  for  the  Natchez  Trace 
Parkway  in  fiscal  year  1982.  These  funds 
will  insure  the  continued  development  of 
this  historic  parkway  which  was  first  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  1934. 


When  completed  the  Natchez  Trace 
Parkway  will  be  a  449-mile  scenic  high- 
way stretching  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to 
Natchez,  Miss.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1982.  only  71  miles  will  remain  to  be  con- 
structed. I  am  especially  pleased,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended in  Its  report  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  parkway  continue  In  fis- 
cal year  1982  and  thereafter  In  an  orderly 
manner  to  completion.  I  appreciate  the 
committee's  support  and  the  support  of 
the  administration  for  this  worthwhile 
proiect. 

There  are  many  Interested  citizens 
who  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  final 
comoletion  of  the  parkway. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  25.  1981,  a  small  tribe  in 
Avovelles  Parish,  La.,  received  Federal 
reco'?nition,  the  Tunica-Biloxi  tribe.  This 
group  has  serious  and  critical  health 
care  needs,  needs  which  cannot  be  ad- 
dressed this  year  absent  congressional 
action  making  funds  available  for  this 
purpose  even  though  there  are  sufficient 
funds  in  the  equity  fund  to  Initiate  con- 
tract health  care  services  for  this  tribe. 

To  assure  that  adequate  authority  ex- 
ists for  the  Department  to  Initiate  such 
services  within  available  funds.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  risen  to  enter  Into  a  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho,  and  seek  his  assurance  that 
it  is  his  intent  for  such  authority  to  exist 
within  the  funds  provided  In  this  bill. 

Federal  recognition  confirms  to  the 
Tunlca-Biloxis  those  Federal  services 
and  benefits  furnished  to  American  In- 
dian tribes  by  reason  of  the  Federal  trust 
relationship,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Health  care  is  one  of  the  Federal  services 
furnished  to  American  Indian  tribes  and 
can  be  provided  in  two  ways:  By  direct 
care  (through  Indian  Health  Service  and 
tribal  delivery  systems^  and  through 
contract  health  care  (provided  by  pri- 
vate physicians  and  health  facilities  in 
areas  where  no  IHS  or  tribal  delivery 
syst«m  is  available. 

For  the  Tunlca-Blloxls.  I  understand 
that  no  primary  care  system  u:  accessi- 
ble and  that  contract  care  is  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  tribe's  health  needs. 
As  I  understand  it,  there  are  sufficient 
funds  provided  In  the  equity  fund  estab- 
lished In  H.R.  4035  to  help  establish  ade- 
quate health  care  for  all  eligible  Indians, 
and  funds  are  available  to  initiate  con- 
tract care  for  the  Tunica-Biloxis.  Is  this 
also  the  chairman's  understanding? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes:  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  sufncient  funds  are  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  and  we  certainly 
intend  that  sufficient  funds  should  be 
available  to  the  newly  eligible  Tunica- 
Biloxi  Tribe  in  Louisiana  once  IHS  has 
completed  its  assessment.  If  this  assess- 
ment indicates  that  the  tribe  falls  into 
level  V,  the  lowest  level,  they  would  have 
first  call  on  the  equity  fund  which  totals 
$14  million,  an  increase  of  $6  million  over 
the  current  level. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  this  clarification  that  the  health  care 
responsibilities  of  our  trust  relationship 


with  the  Tunica-Biloxis  can  be  fully  met 
within  the  funds  provided  in  H.R.  4035 
and  assurance  that  this  Is  the  Senate's 
intent  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  1  share  my  colleague's  con- 
cern about  the  critical  health  care  needs 
of  the  Tunica-Biloxi,  a  tribe  in  our  State. 
Now  that  the  Tunica-Blloxl  have  been 
recognized.  I  understand  that  these  In- 
dians are  eligible  for  health  care  serv- 
ices, and  I  appreciate  the  able  subcom- 
mittee chairman's  clarification  that 
funds  will  be  made  available  to  meet  this 
tribe's  health  care  needs. 

TTP   AMXNDMEITT    NO.    531 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  seven  technical  amendments  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClttre) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
521. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  line  17.  change  "$8,000,009"'  to 
"8.000.000". 

On  page  61.  strike  lines  12  through  17. 
Inclusive. 

On  page  43.  strike  all  of  line  2  and  insert 
the  following  in  lieu  thereof:  "the  Omnibus 
Budget  ReconcUlatlon  Act  of  1981  (Public 
Law  97-235).". 

On  page  2.  line  13.  Insert  close  quotation 
marks  after  the  word  ""Maintenance""  and 
before  tlie  comma. 

On  page  18.  lines  18  and   19.  strike  ".  . 
sections  301  and  302"  and  insert  "Title  III". 

On  page  48.  line  25.  insert  a  comma  after 
the  word  "prescribe""  and  before  the  word 
""the". 

On  page  21.  line  8.  strike  "'$830,972,581'" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof;  "'$820.023.68r'. 

On  page  21.  line  9.  linetype  "$60,249,000" 
and  insert  "157.311.000"  immediately  prior  to 
the  word  "for". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  these 
matters  have  all  been  cleared  with  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  521)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    AMENDMENT   NO.    522 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 
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clerk  read  as  follows: 

from  Idaho   (Mr.  McCluu) 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered 


The  bi] 

The  Senator 
proposes  ai  \ 
523. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoijs  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page|33.  line  22.  strike  the  words  "the 
continued 

On  page!  33,  lines  23  and  21  strike  the 
words  "as  presented  to  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  far  fiscal  year  1981" 


Mr.  Mc 

I)artment  | 
authority 
craft  Ser 
by  the  H4 
propriatic 
the  Gener 
that  such  I 


L.URE.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
>f  the  Interior  had  sought  the 
I  to  abolish  the  OfiQce  of  Air- 
jices.  A  review  of  this  program 
se  and  Senate  Interior  Ap- 
is Subcommittee,  as  well  as 
\\  Accounting  OfQce,  indicates 
reorganization  cannot  be  sup- 
ported onjthe  basis  of  cost-effectiveness 
or  safety.  iTie  Appropriations  Committee 
has  not  changed  the  language  inserted 
by  the  Hoi|ise  with  regard  to  the  continu- 
ance of  tl^e  OfiQce  of  Aircraft  Services. 

Upon  closer  examination,  however,  it 
appears  thjis  language  may  be  too  restric- 
tive as  it  jmandates  the  continuance  of 
OAS  as  presented  and  justified  to  the 
Congress  tn  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  would 
continue  the  requirement  for  the  opera- 
tion of  tne  OfBce  of  Aircraft  Services 
but  would]  provide  some  latitude  to  the 
Department  in  the  transfer  of  person- 
nel and  ttteir  attendant  responsibilities 
from  the  field  to  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  amendment  has  been  cleared 
with  the  ather  side  of  the  aisle.  If  so, 
and  if  th^  so  indicate,  I  would  move 
its  adoptic 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  t^ouisiana. 

Mr.  JOfiNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  has  cor- 
rectly stated  the  importance  of  this 
amendmenit  and  we  have  no  objections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on! agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  522)  was 
agreed  to.  j 

Mr.  McOLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsicer  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  onjthe  table. 

The  mo(|ion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McC 
gest  the  at 

The  PRE 


will  call  thi  roU 


..URE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 

sence  of  a  quorum. 

>IDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 


The 
roll. 
Mr. 


bill 


KAilTEN.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 


unanmious 
the  quorunr 


consent  that  the  order  for 

call  be  rescinded. 
The  PR^IDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  An- 
drews).   ■\fithout    objection,    it    is    so 
ordered. 

LMENBMENT    NO.     573 


KASTEN 


Mr. 
an  amendnient 
immediate 


clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 


Mr.  President,  I  have 
at  the  desk.  I  ask  for  its 
consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wlsconiln  (Mr.  Kastxn) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  573. 

On  page  22,  line  18,  strike  "$77,717,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "»79.282,0OO". 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  restore  funding  for 
the  Menominee  Courthouse  complex  to 
the  $2,265  million  level  requested  by  the 
President  and  approved  by  the  House. 

Currently,  there  are  no  usable  deten- 
tion or  court  buildings  on  the  Menomi- 
nee Reservation  and  the  facilities  ac- 
tually being  used  are  in  serious  violation 
of  building  and  safety  codes.  Inmates  are 
being  housed  in  the  basement  of  the  ex- 
isting structure,  and  there  are  no  sepa- 
rate juvenile  and  adult  detention  sections 
as  required  by  law.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  in  reviewing  the  Menominee  sit- 
uation, concluded  that: 

There  are  no  options  available  •  •  • 
the  structure  is  too  expensive  to  renovate 
and  additions  would  not  alter  the  unsat- 
isfactory existing  space. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  recommended  $700,000 
for  the  construction  of  the  Menominee 
complex  which  will  consist  of  a  court- 
room amd  jailhouse  facility  to  replace  the 
present  inadequate,  makeshift  facilities. 
However,  the  subcommittee's  recommen- 
dation to  reduce  the  funding  for  the 
Menominee  Courthouse  complex  was 
based  upon  inadequate  information 
which  resulted  in  an  inappropriate  com- 
parison of  the  Menominee  project  with 
that  of  a  proposed  facility  for  the  Rose- 
bud Sioux  Reservation.  The  Rosebud 
project  is  budgeted  at  $1.7  million  and 
would  house  70  prisoners;  the  Menomi- 
nee project  would  accommodate  19  pris- 
oners and  cost  $2,265  million. 

However,  the  initial  data  submitted  to 
the  subcommittee  failed  to  reveal  essen- 
tial differences  between  the  Rosebud  and 
Menominee  projects;  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  since  provided  more  ac- 
curate and  complete  information.  A  com- 
parison by  Mr.  William  Sunrise,  BIA 
Architect  and  project  manager  for  these 
projects,  shows  clearly  the  differences 
between  the  two  facilities  that  account 
for  the  greater  cost  of  the  Menominee 
complex. 

Most  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
Rosebud  project  is  an  expansion  and 
modernization  of  an  existing  facility, 
with  an  almost  completed  courthouse 
being  integrated  into  the  complex.  The 
Menominee  Courthouse  complex,  on  the 
other  hand,  requires  the  construction  of 
a  totally  new  facility.  Furthermore,  the 
Menominee  project  is  more  extensive  and 
complex  than  was  indicated  in  the  data 
available  to  the  subcommittee.  The  new 
information  provided  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  on  both  projects  justifies 
the  greater  appropriation  for  the  Me- 
nominee facility. 

Restoration  of  the  S2.265  million  re- 
quested by  the  administration  is  urgently 
needed  for  the  construction  of  adequate 
law  enforcement  facilities  on  the  Me- 
nominee Reservation.  The  new  complex 
will  provide  needed  space  for  more  effi- 


cient operation  of  police  and  court  ac- 
tivities; bring  the  detention  faciliUes  up 
to  required  standards;  and  insure  sep- 
arate facilities  for  juveniles  as  mandated 
by  law.  The  new  courthouse  complex  will 
greatly  upgrade  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities and  services  for  the  Menominee 
Reservation  and  surrounding  commu- 
nities. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  this  amendment  has  been  cleared 
by  both  sides  and  I  would  hope  it  could 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  Some  of  the  informa- 
tion that  has  been  given  to  us  by  the 
BIA  earlier  was  incomplete  or  inaccu- 
rate. We  took  that  action  in  committee 
based  upon  that  information. 

We  have  since  checked  with  them  and 
asked  them  to  check  with  the  field  and  we 
find  that  the  information  that  was 
given  to  us  was  incorrect.  They  agree 
that  that  is  the  case.  We  are  in  agree- 
ment with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  agreeable  to  the  minority. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  work  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  subcommittee,  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority,  particularly  our  chair- 
man. Senator  McClure.  in  helping  to 
solve  a  problem  that  is  very  Important  to 
the  Menominee  Indian  Reservation  and 
the  surrounding  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  573)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT    NO.    523 

(Purpose:  To  amend  that  section  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  Indian  Health  Services.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services) 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  523. 

Insert  at  page  47.  line  16: 

Provided  further,  That  funding  herein, 
and  In  any  earlier  Appropriations  Act.  for 
scholarship  programs  under  section  103  of 
the   Indian  Health   Care   Improvement  Act 
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and  section  757  of  the  Public  Health  Serv. 
tee  Act  shall  remain  available  untU  ex 
pended." 

Mr  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  self-explanatory.  There 
are  moneys  avaUable  for  these  very  im- 
portant programs  in  the  field  of  Indian 
Sairs.  It  is  necessary  that  this  money 
be  listed  as  available  until  expended  to 
order  to  continue  these  services  to  the 
Indian  people  of  our  Nation. 

I  understand  this  has  been  cleared  by 
both  the  majority  and  minority  sides  of 
the  committee  and  that  they  find  the 
amendment  in  order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
reviewed  this  language  and  we  have  no 
objection.  ^        .   , 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  amendment  is 
agreeable,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there  is 
no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  523)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  i.i  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like,  if  I  may,  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  the  language  of  the  com- 
mittee under  the  cooperative  resource 
protection  subdivision  of  the  Forest 
Service  budget,  speciflcallv  reeard'n? 
forest  oest  management.  The  language 
to  which  I  refer  reads : 

The  Forest  Service  has  recently  estimated 
that  as  much  as  $7,000,000  may  be  needed 
tn  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Federal  share  of 
Insect  suppression  projectp.  related  to  the 
gypsy  moth,  although  needs  are  extremely 
hard  to  estimate  a  year  In  advance.  About 
$2,300,000  has  been  programmed  for  gypsy 
moth  suppression  activities  In  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  Committee  Is  confident  that  the 
Forest  Service  can  provide  the  necessary 
funding  for  Insect  Infestation  control  activ- 
ities out  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  fiscal 
year  1982,  plus  Insect  and  disease  carryover 
funds  from  fiscal  year  1981.  Insect  and  dis- 
ease carryover  funds  from  1979  to  1980  were 
$9,100,000  and  $4,400,000  was  carried  over 
from  fiscal  year  1980  to  1981.  The  Commit- 
tee would  anticipate  some  carryover  of  funds 
into  fiscal  year  1982  that  could  be  used  for 
Insect  Infestation  control  activities.  The 
Committee  would  also  expect  the  Forest 
Service  to  shift  funds  from  the  technical 
assistance  and  survey  line  Item  to  the  Insect 
suppression  line  Item,  or  throxigh  other  re- 
programmlng  or  supplemental  appropria- 
tions actions.  If  necessay,  to  meet  Insect  in- 
festation needs  In  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  applaud  the  wisdom  of  the  commit- 
tee and  its  chairman  for  including  this 
language  in  the  committee  report,  as  we 
in  New  Hampshire  alone  have  suffered 
the  defoliation  of  several  thousand  acres 
of  prime  forestland  this  year,  primarily 


due  to  infestation  by  gypsy  moths.  How- 
ever, there  is  growing  concern  in  our  re- 
gion over  another  destructive  insect  pest, 
the  saddled  prominent,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  have  defoliated  189.000  acres  in 
New  Hampshire  last  year,  and  affected 
37,000  acres  in  Vermont  during  the  same 
period.  The  insect  attacks  the  trees  late 
in  the  year  and  is  particularly  destructive 
to  maple  trees,  which  may  die  if  unable 
to  form  new  buds  before  the  first  frost. 
Is  it  the  intention  of  the  chairman  that 
the  language  regarding  gypsy  moth  sup- 
pression to  which  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred shall  also  apply  to  control  and 
suppression  of  the  saddled  prominent,  as 
is  necessary  by  the  determination  of  the 
Forest  Service? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
At  the  time  we  considered  the  bill,  the 
information  relating  to  the  saddled 
prominent  had  not  yet  been  received. 
Had  the  committee  had  that  informa- 
tion, this  would  have  been  included  in 
the  report  itself. 

Mr.  RIHDMAN.  Will  the  chairman  fur- 
ther agree  to  give  every  consideration 
to  increasing  funding  for  insect  suppres- 
sion by  the  Forest  Service  in  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  if  this  becMnes 
necessary  to  control  the  problem? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  give  such  a  proposal  every 
consideration  at  the  time  the  committee 
commences  deliberations  on  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rub- 
man).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  26, 
1981 

ORDER  FOR  RECOCNrnON  OF  SENATOR  LEAHT  AND 
SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  on  Monday,  October  26. 
the  following  Senators  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each,  on  special 
orders:  Senator  Leahy  and  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ROtJTlNE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
two  special  orders  on  Monday,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
11  a.m..  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF    H.R.    4035.    THE 
INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  BIIX 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  11  ajn.  on 
Monday,  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  4035,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tions bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOrjJ  TO  REMAIN  OPEN  UNm. 
4   P.M.  TODAT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Record  re- 
main open  today  until  4  p.m.  for  the 
introduction  of  bills,  resolutions,  and 
statements  and  for  the  filing  of  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  state,  for  the  benefit  of  our  col- 
leagues, what  the  outlook  for  rollcall 
votes  will  be  on  Monday? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  the  question. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  important 
for  the  Members  to  know  that  we  will  be 
back  on  the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
at  11  a.m.  and  that  votes  could  ensue  In 
sequence  after  that.  So  they  should  be 
prepared  for  that.  There  are  a  number  of 
colloquies  that  can  be  entered  into,  and 
there  will  be  discussion  of  the  bill.  We 
will  be  asking  Members  to  come  to  the 
floor  with  amendments,  if  they  have 
amendments. 

I  reiterate  what  I  have  just  said: 
Those  who  have  general  comments  with 
respect  to  the  appropriations  bill,  which 
will  be  pending  at  11  o'clock  on  Monday, 
imder  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, should  be  prepared  to  debate  and 
make  the  record  as  they  see  fit.  Those 
who  have  amendments  should  be  pre- 
pared to  come  to  the  floor  and  offer  those 
amendments.  I  hope  that  those  who  seek 
to  make  legislative  history  by  way  of 
colloquy  or  remarks  will  attempt  to  do 
that  earlier  in  the  day,  so  that  we  can 
accommodate  their  desire  without  incOTi- 
veniencing  other  Members  who  have 
amendments  to  offer. 

It  is  our  intention  to  complete  the  bill 
on  Monday,  if  possible,  and  we  will  work 
toward  that  end. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  ask  the  distinguished  ac- 
ting Republican  leader  to  respond  or 
comment,  but  I  express  the  hope  at  this 
time  that  there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes 
before,  say,  3  p.m.,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date our  Members  who  might  be  coming 
from  distances.  That  has  become  a  kind 
of  normal  practice  around  here;  and  I 
say  that  realizing,  of  course,  that  nothing 
is  in  concrete  and  that  if  there  must  be 
votes,  there  will  be  votes.  I  simply  want 
to  express  that  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  ON  MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  26,   1981 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
1 :27  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  Mon- 
day. October  26.  1981.  at  10  a.m. 
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Soviet  system  or  admire  the  Soviet 
Government,  but  because  we  share 
with  the  Russian  people  and  all  man- 
kind a  common  interest  in  preserving 
our  civilization,  and  a  conunon  interest 
as  well  in  diverting  our  resources  to 
more  constructive  goals. 


THE  JOURNAL 

SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
Journal  of  the  last  day's 
and    announces    to    the 
ipproval  thereof, 
to   clause   1.  rule   I.   the 
t^nds  approved. 


FOR  /i  RESPONSIBLE  ARMS 
POLICY 

(Mr.  McfaUGH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  anp  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McfeUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  h  andreds  of  thousands  of  Eu- 
ropeans dsmonstrated  peacefully  to 
express  thdir  concern  about  the  nucle- 
ar arms  ra«  e  and  about  the  threat  that 
;  o  peace  and  survival  in  this 
the  same  time,  citizens  in 
our  count!  y  are  gathering  petitions 
which  call  for  a  freeze  in  nuclear  arms 
production 

It  is  wrong  to  dismiss  these  efforts 
as  "misguided."  the  term  Secretary 
Weinbergei  used  to  describe  the  Euro- 
demdnstrations.  They  are  not 
Indeed,  they  reflect  the  as- 
"  rational  people  for  a  sane 
arms  polidy,  a  policy  which  offers 
some  promse  of  achieving  real  securi- 
ty. They  reflect  a  growing  recognition 
that  the  h«  adlong  rush  of  the  nuclear 
produce  and  deploy  more 
I  no  such  promise. 
Mr.  Spealcer,  it  is  time  for  govern- 
ments to  heed  these  reasonable  and 
voices.  It  is  time  to  engage 
in  meaningful  negotiations  which  can 
lead  to  a  biilanced  and  verifiable  arms 
limitation  ajgreement.  Since  America  is 
to  for  leadership  in  the 


WORDS  WILL  NOT  STOP 
QADHAFI 

(Mr.  KOGOVSEK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  vote  in  the  other  body  indicates 
that  a  majority  of  Senators  feel  words, 
not  action,  are  enough  to  stop  Qadhafi 
of  Libya.  An  amendment  offered  by 
my  Colorado  colleague.  Senator  Gary 
Hart,  proposed  that  the  United  States 
stop  purchasing  oil  from  Libya. 
Libya— the  nation  whose  leader  took 
joy  in  the  assassination  of  one  of  the 
world  leaders  of  peace,  Anwar  Sadat. 
The  nation  which,  lead  by  Qadhafi,  is 
a  prime  example  of  terrorism.  And  yet 
the  Senate  comfortably  defeated  Sen- 
ator Hart's  amendment.  In  effect,  the 
proposal  asked  the  United  States  to 
stop  underwriting  Qadhafi's  terrorism 
and  thus  stop  this  Libyan  leader,  who 
some  in  this  country  have  pointed  to 
as  the  one  international  figure  who 
could  start  World  War  III.  If  the  argu- 
ment against  the  Hart  amendment 
was  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
Libyan  oil.  then  my  argument  is  we 
can  better  afford  to  put  the  billions  of 
dollars  we  are  spending  in  Libya  to 
work  at  home  on  domestic  energy  re- 
sources. But  instead  of  doing  so.  the 
Senate  has  said  we  will  continue  to 
pump  billions  of  dollars  into  the  ter- 
rorist-led Libya  and  cut  to  the  bone 
energy  programs  at  home. 


many  of  them  leftist  or  Communist 
dominated. 

The  so-called  Vredeling  proposal, 
now  under  active  consideration  in  the 
European  Parliament,  would  do  exact- 
ly that.  It  would  require  U.S.  compa- 
nies to  negotiate  with  Europeam  trade 
union  representatives  before  making 
any  major  corporate  decisions.  It  is  so 
broadly  drafted  that  its  requirements 
could  be  taken  to  cover  decisions  en- 
tirely remote  from  any  arguably  Euro- 
pean concern. 


pean 
misguided 
pirations  o 


ptill  looked 


Western  world,  we  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  take  the  initiative.  We 
must  do  so  not  because  we  endorse  the 


THE  VREDELING  PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  days,  I  have  described 
certain  policies  of  Canada  which 
might  give  rise  to  relief  under  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act.  But  it  is  not  only 
Canada  which  proposes  to  adopt  such 
radical,  burdensome,  and  wholly  un- 
necessary programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of  great  concern  to 
this  country  that  the  European  Com- 
munity now  plans  to  hand  over  the 
management  of  businesses— including 
American  businesses— to  trade  unions. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH 
EXPENSE  DEDUCTIONS  AT  $5,000 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
recall  with  bittersweet  familiarity,  this 
House  recently  removed  any  limitation 
upon  our  expense  deductions  claimed 
for  tax  purposes.  This  action  was 
wrong. 

The  $3,000  limit  upon  expense  de- 
ductions has  been  the  rule  since  1954. 
However,  in  times  of  fiscal  constraint, 
can  we  justify  a  virtually  unlimited  de- 
duction? 

Each  day  I  receive  letters  saying,  "if 
the  people  of  this  country  are  asked  to 
absorb  budget  reductions,  we  demand 
these  reductions  occur  at  the  top  as 
well  as  at  the  bottom."  And  now,  I 
have  to  answer,  "I'm  sorry,  it  can't  be 
done,  the  House  has  just  voted  itself  a 
large  increase  in  compensation  bene- 
fits." 

This  answer  is  not  good  enough.  If 
an  example  can  be  set,  we  should  set  it 
here  in  the  House. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  4676  which 
will  establish  expense  deductions  at 
$5,000.  If  the  1954  statute  is  no  longer 
feasible— this  $2,000  increase  should 
serve  our  needs.  If  some  Members  be- 
lieve they  deserve  this  unlimited 
option— let  us  get  it  on  the  record, 
with  a  recorded  vote,  so  that  I  may 
vote  against  it.  again,  and  level  with 
the  people  of  Idaho. 

Please  join  me  in  cosponsoring  H.R. 
4676. 
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CHUTZPAH  OP  THE  YEAR 
AWARD 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Chair's  forbearance.   I  would  like   to 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Start     a     "Chutzpah     of     the     Year 
Award." 

Question.  Who  could  compete  favor- 
ably with  the  designer  of  the  Titanic, 
today  proposing  another  "world's  first 
unsinkable  ship"  for  the  "Chutzpah  of 
the  Year  Award?" 

Answer.  Former  Vice  President 
Walter  Mondale.  when  he  stated  yes- 
terday on  "Meet  the  Press"  that  cur- 
rent interest  rates  with  the  prime  at 
18  percent  are  the  result  of  President 
Reagan's  program. 

Fact.  When  the  economic  wizardry 
of  Carter-Mondale  and  their  unhing- 
ing of  the  American  economy  ended  in 
December  1980,  the  prime  interest 
rate  was  at  21.5  percent.  And  for  those 
who  have  not  studied  arithmetic  at 
Princeton,  That  is  Vk  percentage 
points  higher  than  the  present  rate. 
Only  the  good  Lord  and  perhaps  the 
tooth  fairy  know  whether  more  of  the 
Federal  budget  hemorrhage  that  was 
the  hallmark  of  Carter-Mondale, 
would  have  given  us  rates  today  of  25 
percent  or  30  percent. 

Perhaps  a  "Chutzpah  of  the  Year 
Award"  is  not  enough.  Perhaps  we 
need  a  new  award,  the  "Fool  All  of  the 
American  People  All  of  the  Time 
Award."  Again,  the  winner  would  be 
that  co-catalyst  of  economic  decline, 
Walter  Mondale. 

The  American  people,  however, -are 
not  so  stupid  as  it  seems  Mr.  Mondale 
believes.  And,  they  will  see  through 
his  external  utterances  to  the  internal 
bankruptcy  of  his  alternatives. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  conununication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 

October  26,  J9S1. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
TTie  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the,  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  The  White 
House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
12:40  p.m.  on  Friday,  October  23,  1981,  and 
said  to  contain  the  third  special  message  for 
fiscal  year  1982  from  the  President  under 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 
With  kind  "-egards,  1  am. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw.  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


companying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  primed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  72  deferrals  of  fiscal  year  1982 
funds  totaling  $482.9  million.  I  am  also 
reporting  two  new  proposals  to  rescind 
$88.2  million  in  budget  authority  pre- 
viously provided  by  the  Congress. 

Seventy-one  of  the  deferrals  totaling 
$391.6  million  represent  the  second  in 
a  series  of  messages  that  I  am  trans- 
mitting deferring  fiscal  year  1982 
funds  made  available  by  the  Continu- 
ing Resolution,  P.L.  97-51. 

These  actions  are  being  taken  in 
accord  with  the  stated  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  minimal  and  tem- 
porary funding  for  the  duration  of  the 
Continuing  Resolution  which  expires 
November  20,  1981.  As  indicated  in  my 
last  special  message  of  October  20,  I 
plan  to  restrain  spending  to  insure 
that  the  Congress  has  the  opportunity 
to  enact  regular  appropriations  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year  at  levels  that  are 
consistent  with  my  revised  budget  re- 
quest. 

Deferrals  under  the  Continuing  Res- 
olution are  included  in  this  special 
message  for  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  F»resident  and  20  departments  and 
agencies. 

I  am  also  reporting  in  this  message  a 
deferral  of  $91.3  million  for  Veterans 
Administration  construction  pending 
completion  of  a  project  review  and  two 
rescission  proposals  for  programs  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  are 
consistent  with  amendments  to  the 
Defense  budget  sent  to  the  Congress 
on  October  15. 

The  details  of  each  rescission  pro- 
posal and  deferral  are  contained  in  the 
attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  October  23,  1981. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEFERRALS  OF  FISCAL  YEAR 
1982  FUNDS  AND  PROPOSALS 
TO  RESCIND— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
97-103) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
a  recorded  vote  of  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is 
objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday,  October  27,  1981. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
about  to  call  up  four  bills  under  the 
suspension  of  the  rules  procedures  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  these  four  bills. 


ITALIAN  AMERICAN  WAR  VETER- 
ANS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4734)  to  recognize  the 
organization  known  as  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 4734 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States,  organized  and  incorpo- 
rated under  the  Nonprofit  Corporation  Acts 
of  the  States  of  California,  Connect  cut, 
Florida,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode 
Island,  is  hereby  recognized  as  such  and  is 
granted  a  charter. 

POWERS 

Sec.  2.  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "corporation")  shall  have  only  those 
powers  granted  to  it  through  its  bylaws  and 
articles  of  incorporation  filed  in  the  State  or 
States  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  such  State  or  States. 

OBJECTS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  are  those  provided  in  its  articles 
of  incorporation  and  shall  include  the  giving 
of  patriotic  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  fidelity  to  its  Constitution  and 
laws,  and  support  to  the  security  of  civil  lib- 
erty and  permanence  of  free  institutions; 
the  stimulation  of  patriotism  in  the  minds 
of  all  Americans  by  encouraging  the  study 
of  the  history  of  the  United  SUtes;  to 
assure  the  preservation  and  defense  of  the 
United  States  of  America  from  all  enemies 
without  any  reservation  whatsoever,  the 
preservation  of  the  memories  and  records  of 
patriotic  service  performed  by  men  and 
women  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  by  gathering,  collating, 
editing,  publishhig,  and  exhibiting  the 
memorabilia.  daU,  records,  military  awards, 
decorations,  citations  of  those  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  promotion  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
good  will  between  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Italy. 
The  corporation  shall  function  as  a  veter- 
ans' and  patriotic  organization  as  author- 
ized by  the  laws  of  the  SUte  or  States 
where  it  is  incorporated. 

SERVICE  or  PROCESS 

Sec.  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  SUtes  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and 
those  States  in  which  it  carries  on  its  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. 

membership 

Sec.  5.  Any  American  citizen  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  membership  In  the  corporation  who 
was  honorably  discharged  from  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
eligibility  for  membership  in  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  mem- 
bers shall,  except  as  provided  in  this  Act,  be 
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in  the  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 


RESTRICTIONS 


LIABILITY 

Sec.  9.  Th^  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  withii  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOK3  AND  records:  INSPECTION 
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FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 
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Flederal  law",  approved  August 

U.S.C.   1101).  is  amended  by 
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American  War  Veterans  of 


ANNUAL  report 


corporation  shall  report  an- 
Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
corporation  during  the  pre- 
hear. Such  annual  report  shall 
at  the  same  time  as  is  the 
audit  required  by  section  11  of 


this  Act.  The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as 
a  public  document. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec.  13.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress. 

DEFINITION  OF  STATE 

Sec.  14.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

TAX  EXEMPT  STATUS 

Sec.  15.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  If  the  corporation  fails  to  maintain 
such  status,  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  expire. 

Sec.  16.  If  the  corporation  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  charter  grrjited 
hereby  shall  expire. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KocovsEK).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  a 
second  is  not  required  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Danielson)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClory)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielson). 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
siune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl,  H.R.  4734, 
would  recognize  and  grant  a  charter  to 
the  organization  known  as  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization for  honorably  discharged 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  the  Korean  conflicts  and  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  for  recipients  of  congres- 
sional medals  for  other  U.S.  expedi- 
tions or  campaigns.  Though  any  veter- 
an may  join,  most  members  are  of  Ital- 
ian descent.  The  association  was 
founded  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1932,  and  was  incorporated  in 
Connecticut  that  year.  Since  then  it 
has  been  incorporated  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  California,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island, 
Florida,  and  Illinois. 

The  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  is  primarily  a  pa- 
triotic, nonprofit  organization  devoted 
to  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  the  honor,  integrity,  and  defense  of 
the  United  States.  The  organization 
also  promotes  the  welfare  and  inter- 
ests of  veterans  and  their  dependents 
at  the  commimity  level  and  is  involved 
in  projects  for  historical  education, 
fundraising  for  special  relief,  and  vari- 
ous scholarships. 

The  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  is  a  national  orga- 
nization of  service  to  the  Nation.  Last 
year,  its  more  than  8,000  members— in- 
cluding auxiliaries— contributed  an  es- 


timated 5,400  hours  of  assistance  to 
patients  in  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  in  a  nationally  organized 
Veterans'  Administration  volunteer 
service  program.  The  association  main- 
tains tax-exempt  status  as  a  veterans' 
organization. 

Testimony  and  documentation  dem- 
onstrates that  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
maintains  a  State  charter,  operates  in 
a  nondiscriminatory  manner,  operates 
only  as  a  charitable  and  patriotic  asso- 
ciation, maintains  tax-exempt  status, 
and  is  national  in  scope. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  merely  to 
recognize  an  existing  State-chartered 
organization.  It  does  not  grant  or 
expand  any  corporate  rights  or  relieve 
any  corporate  responsibilities  estab- 
lished by  State  charter.  Moreover,  this 
bill  specifically  requires  compliance 
with  State  laws  governing  the  election 
of  corporate  officers  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  board  of  directors  for 
the  corporation.  It  also  specifically  re- 
quires compliance  with  State  laws  gov- 
erning service  of  process. 

The  bill  prohibits  certain  corporate 
acts  and  establishes  certain  require- 
ments for  the  corporation.  The  bill 
prohibits  the  loan  or  transfer  of  corpo- 
rate assets  to  officers,  members,  or 
other  persons— except  for  expenses — 
lobbying  or  other  political  activity  by 
the  corporation  or  the  Issuance  of 
stock  or  the  payment  of  dividends. 
The  bill  further  prohibits  the  corpora- 
tion from  claiming  congressional  ap- 
proval or  Federal  Government  author- 
ity for  any  of  Its  activities.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  corporation  to  keep  certain 
records,  to  perform  an  aimual  audit 
and  to  report  to  Congress  annuaUy. 
Should  the  corporation  engage  in  any 
prohibited  activity  or  fall  to  perform 
any  of  the  requirements  established 
by  this  bill,  or  if  the  corporation  falls 
to  maintain  Its  tax-exempt  status,  the 
Federal  charter  granted  by  this  bill 
win  expire  automatically  as  a  matter 
of  law. 

The  committee  favorably  recom- 
mends H.R.  4734  to  the  House  for  Its 
consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Annunzio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  wholehearted  support  of  H.R.  4734 
which  would  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States. 

I  take  this  opporttmity  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  Hon.  Peter 
RoDiNO,  for  the  patience  and  support 
and  great  efforts  that  he  made  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative  Law   and   Governmental 
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Relations,  George  Danielson,  who 
held  hearings  and  who  worked  so  long 
and  hard  in  order  to  bring  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor.  My  special  thanks  to 
Congressman  Robert  McClory,  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  his  out- 
standing contribution. 

Each  and  every  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  the  heartfelt 
thanks  of  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  who  waited  for  so  many 
years  for  this  legislation  to  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  consideration. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  has  been 
delayed  too  long,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  meets  the  standards  for  granting 
Federal  charters  established  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  in  addi- 
tion to  overwhelming  committee  iap- 
proval  of  this  bill.  43  Members  of  the 
House,  including  many  committee 
members,  have  joined  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  worthy  legislation.  They  In- 
clude: Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Danielson.  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
McClory,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mrs. 
RouKEMA,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fazio,  Ms. 
Perraro.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mica.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Santini, 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr. 
Marks,  and  Mr.  Dattb. 

I  also  thank  Senator  John  H.  Chafee 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  testified  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  in  House  subcommit- 
tee hearings.  The  Senator  took  the 
lead  In  the  Senate  during  the  96th 
Congress  in  Introducing  legislation  to 
grant  the  Italian  American  War  Veter- 
ans a  Federal  charter  and  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  securing  Senate  passage  of 
the  bill.  Unfortunately,  the  96th  Con- 
gress adjourned  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  the  opportunity 
to  act  on  the  bill,  and  Senator  Chafee 
has  introduced  the  bill  once  again  In 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 
Inc..  meets  the  Federal  charter  re- 
quirement of  operating  under  a  State 
charter,  having  been  chartered  In  11 
States  with  over  8.000  members  na- 
tionwide. 

Also.  It  meets  the  requirement  of  or- 
ganization and  operation  In  the  public 
interest  without  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  nation- 
al origin.  Although  the  majority  mem- 
bership of  this  outstanding  organiza- 
tion is  comprised  of  Americans  of  Ital- 


ian descent,  membership  is  not  re- 
stricted and  a  review  of  the  member- 
ship rolls  reveals  scores  of  Individuals 
of  various  ethnic  and  religious  back- 
grounds. 

The  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
organized  in  1932  and  achieved  tax- 
.  exempt  status  In  1947.  Thus,  It  meets 
the  requirement  for  operation  as  a 
charitable  organization.  In  addition, 
for  almost  50  years  It  has  conducted 
activities  national  in  scope  and  respon- 
sible to  a  national  need. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  have  been 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  for  more  thain  10  years,  and  I 
can  tell  you  firsthand,  as  I  have  per- 
sonally participated  in  many  of  their 
charitable  endeavors  In  my  own  State 
of  Illinois,  that  this  organization  has  a 
long  and  proud  tradition  of  service  to 
our  Nation's  hospitalized  and  disabled 
veterans,  and  to  the  widows,  orphans, 
and  families  of  veterans  who  have 
given  their  lives  for  our  Nation's  free- 
dom. 

The  members  of  this  organization 
have  also  compiled  a  splendid  record 
of  achievement  in  civic  work  in  their 
home  communities,  and  in  strengthen- 
ing the  greatness  of  our  Nation  by 
strongly  resisting  threats  to  our  pre- 
cious freedoms. 

Volunteer  work  In  VA  hospitals  has 
become  the  major  mission  of  the  Ital- 
ian American  War  Veterans,  and  long 
experience  has  proven  that  personal 
visits,  compassionate,  human  warmth 
and  understanding,  are  just  as  essen- 
tial to  successful  recovery  as  use  of  sci- 
entific methods  of  treatment. 

I  know  of  no  organization  which  has 
been  more  worthy  of  congressional 
recognition  than  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 
Inc.  The  unselfish  dedication  with 
which  the  members  of  this  fine  organi- 
zation have  joined  together  to  help 
their  fellow  veterans  Is  without  paral- 
lel. The  year  1982  will  mark  the  50th 
anniversary  of  this  outstanding  orga- 
nization, and  during  this  span  of  time, 
the  lAWV  has  received  recognition  for 
Its  exemplary  service  through  the  ac- 
colades of  those  who  have  benefited 
from  its  work  as  well  as  through  the 
passage  of  commendatory  resolutions 
in  various  State  legislatures  In  our 
country. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  Italian  Americans  have  fought 
heroically  In  all  of  America's  wars  for 
freedom  beginning  with  the  American 
Revolution  and  continuing  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  during  World  War  I.  Italian 
Americans  comprised  an  astounding  12 
percent  of  the  U.S.  Army,  far  more 
than  their  small  percentage  of  the 
American  population  at  that  time,  and 
during  World  War  II.  some  500.000 
Italian  Americans  fought  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  Nation. 


The  heroism  demonstrated  by  Italo- 
Americans  is  reflected  in  the  names  of 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
winners.  Although  the  Medal  of  Honor 
roster  is  not  long,  there  are  more  than 
50  Italo-Americans  listed  who  have 
merited  this  medal— the  highest  mili- 
tary award  for  bravery  that  can  be 
given  by  the  United  States  of  America 
to  any  individual  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  I  know  many  of  you  will  recall 
John  Basilone's  name,  the  marine  ser- 
geant who  fought  as  a  "one-man 
army"  on  Guadalcanal,  and  more  re- 
cently. Anthony  Casamento.  who  was 
awarded  this  medal  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  the  spon- 
sor of  Federal  charter  legislation  for 
the  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
during  my  entire  period  of  service  in 
Congress,  and  I  was  heartened  by  the 
decision  in  the  96th  Congress  to  lift 
the  suspension  on  the  granting  of 
charters. 

Lack  of  a  charter,  and  of  its  official 
sanction,  has  hindered  the  work  of  the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  In  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  veterans  and  their  survivors. 

Passage  of  H.R.  4734  would  give  long 
overdue  recognition  to  the  major  con- 
tributions being  made  by  the  lAWV  to 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation  and  to 
the  promotion  of  better  imderstanding 
between  the  United  States  and  Italy, 
which  Is  such  a  vital  part  of  our  NATO 
alliance  and  the  defense  of  our  free- 
dom. 

Encouragement  of  charitable  organi- 
zations such  as  the  lAWV  Is  also  vital 
to  the  continued  well-being  of  all  of 
our  country's  citizens,  especially  in  a 
time  of  limited  public  financing,  and 
would  strengthen  America's  tradition 
of  volunteer  action  which  has  been  so 
beneficial  In  assisting  our  country's 
handicapped  and  elderly  citizens. 

A  Federal  charter  would  help  the 
lAWV  to  expand  their  volunteer  serv- 
ices and  these  services  would  be  pro- 
vided without  charge  to  the  American 
taxpayers.  It  is  imperative  in  this  time 
of  fiscal  austerity  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress do  everything  i>osslble  to  encour- 
age organizations  like  the  lAWV  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  veterans 
through  private  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proaches its  50th  anniversary,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  fully  support  H.R. 
4734,  both  to  recognize  the  outstand- 
ing work  of  these  fine  veterans  who 
have  sacrificed  so  much  for  our  coun- 
try and  to  promote  the  goals  of  this 
compassionate,  hardworking,  and  pa- 
triotic organization. 

Mr.  DANIEI^ON.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  1215 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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neasure. 

I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
California  (Mr.  MOORHEAO). 


Spi  laker. 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  We 
have  had  testimony  in  our  subcommit- 
tee strongly  supporting  the  legislation. 
I  think  the  Italian  American  War  Vet- 
erans deserve  to  have  a  charter  and  I 
am  happy  to  support  it  fully. 

Senator  John  Chafix  and  Congress- 
man Prank  Annunzio  were  the  pri- 
mary witnesses  at  our  subcommittee 
hearing,  which  would  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  Italian  American  War  Vet- 
erans. 

Their  testimony  demonstrated  the 
selfless  commitment  of  this  veterans 
organization.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  volunteer  hours  in  veterans 
hospitals  alone  evidences  this  tremen- 
dous commitment.  In  addition,  they 
are  involved  in  projects  for  historical 
education,  scholarships,  and  fundrais- 
ing  for  special  relief. 

When  social  services  are  cutback  it  is 
the  volunteer  effort  that  steps  in  to 
fill  the  gap. 

The  Congress  has  set  down  high 
standards  for  national  charter  eligibil- 
ity. Our  committee  has  reviewed  the 
application  with  great  care,  finding 
that  the  Italian  American  War  Veter- 
ans are  most  deserving  of  this  honor. 

I  urge  by  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4734. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  I  yield  back  my  time.  I  want  to 
comment  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClory)  had  a  leading  role 
in  the  passage  of  this  bill,  being  the 
only  member  of  our  subcommittee 
who  speaks  Italian.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  speaks 
Italian  like  a  native  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEI^ON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4734  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  organization  known  as  the  Ital- 
ian American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States.  This  nonprofit  organi- 
zation of  approximately  8,000  mem- 
bers was  founded  on  February  20, 
1932,  for  honorably  discharged  veter- 
ans of  World  War  I,  World  War  II.  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  the  Vietnam  war. 
Though  any  veteran  may  join,  most 
members  are  of  Italian  descent. 

This  organization  has  demonstrated 
an  active  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents at  the  community  level  and  is  in- 
volved in  projects  for  historical  educa- 
tion, ixxnd  raising  for  special  relief  and 
various  scholarships.  Last  year,  its 
members  rendered  an  estimated  5,400 
hours  of  assistance  to  patients  in  VA 
hospitals    in    a    nationally    organized 


Veterans'     Administration     voltmteer 
service  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  efforts 
and  intentions  of  this  patriotic  organi- 
zation, and  I  urge  the  House  to  sup- 
port this  bill  as  an  expression  of  con- 
tinuing support  and  interest  for  all 
veterans  of  our  wars.  I  want  to  com- 
mand the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anntjnzio)  for 
introducing  this  bill  and  for  his  efforts 
to  bring  the  bill  to  the  House.  The 
gentleman  works  closely  with  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in 
support  of  legislation  to  enhance  the 
lives  of  all  veterans.  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  are  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  so  dedicated  to  work  with  them  in 
their  efforts  to  seek  a  Federal  charter 
from  the  Congress.  He  is  a  great 
American. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  sense  of  patriotic  duty, 
along  with  my  deep  concern  for  veter- 
ans everwhere.  that  I  rise  today  to 
urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  vote 
in  favor  of  H.R.  4734,  a  bill  to  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  one  of  the  most 
public  spirited  organizations  in  the 
Nation,  Italian  American  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  States,  Inc. 

Before  I  continue  however,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend my  dear  friends  Mr.  Annttnzio 
and  Mr.  Rodino  who,  along  with  so 
many  others  in  this  body,  have  worked 
diligently  to  bring  this  matter  before 
us  today,  and  I  am  confident  that 
their  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain. 

For  almost  50  years  Italian  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  Inc.  has  done  outstand- 
ing work  on  behalf  of  honorably  dis- 
charged veterans,  their  wives,  widows, 
and  dependents.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  both  the  House  and  Senate  Judi- 
ciary committees  found  it  eligible  to 
vote  in  favor  of  granting  the  Federal 
charter  is  because  its  membership  has 
always  remained  open  to  all  honorably 
discharged  veterans,  regardless  of  sex, 
race,  religion  or  national  origin  who 
bravely  served  their  country  the  world 
over. 

In  its  nearly  half -century  of  national 
existence  lAWV  has  touched  the  lives 
of  countless  Americans  whether  it  has 
been  through  financial  assistance  in 
hospitals  and  homes  of  veterans,  or  by 
decorating  the  graves  of  men  who  lost 
their  lives  in  battle.  Its  members,  all  of 
whom  are  dedicated  to  helping  others 
less  fortunate,  have  been  involved  in 
patriotic  observances,  the  awarding  of 
scholarships,  and  among  other  inter- 
ests, working  hand-in-hand  with  other 
organizations  concerned  with  the 
needs  of  the  veteran.  It  is  an  orgtuiiza- 
tion  which  has  reached  out  across  the 
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globe,    as    shown    when    devastating 
earthquakes  ravaged  Italy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said, 
and  rather  correctly,  that  the  granting 
of  a  Federal  charter  to  lAWV  would 
enable  its  members  to  expand  their  ac- 
tivities by  giving  it  instant  credibility 
in  the  eyes  of  many  organizations  on 
the  State  and  local  level  interested  in 
helping  the  veteran.  This  charter  is 
vital  if  it  is  to  continue  to  meet  the 
ever  changing  needs  of  veterans.  But 
equally  important,  the  charter  would 
be  a  psychological  shot  in  the  arm  to 
all  veterans  in  this  country,  veterans 
who  need  to  know  they  have  not  been 
forgotten  and  will  always  be  appreciat- 
ed. 

The  lAWV  has  proven  itself  to  be 
worthy  of  a  Federal  charter.  It  has 
met  all  the  stringent  requirements  of 
both  Judiciary  Committees,  and  I 
again  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  measure  when  the  vote  is  taken. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  offer  my  support  for  this 
legislation  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States.  Passage  of  this 
measure,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
by  the  House  and  Senate  will  be  a  fit- 
ting culmination  of  long  and  hard  ef- 
forts by  many  in  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gress to  bestow  this  recognition  on  a 
worthy  organization. 

A  Federal  charter  is  not  granted 
lightly.  They  are  awarded  on  a  very  se- 
lective basis  and  only  to  organizations 
that  clearly  deserve  such  a  privilege. 
The  LAWV  has  clearly  established 
itself  as  such  an  association.  It  more 
than  meets  the  standards  that  govern 
the  conferring  of  a  charter.  Its  activi- 
ties are  national  in  scope  and  respon- 
sive to  a  national  need.  Its  members 
give  unsparingly  of  their  time  and  re- 
sources to  help  not  only  veterans  and 
their  families  but  all  Americans.  Mem- 
bership is  open  to  aU,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

The  lAWV  has  a  membership  of 
8,000  in  its  posts  and  auxiliaries  in 
hundreds  of  communities  throughout 
the  land.  In  serving  their  communi- 
ties, these  units  promote  a  variety  of 
civic  and  educational  activities,  con- 
duct fund  drives  for  charitable  causes, 
sponsor  scholarships,  and  engage  in 
many  other  types  of  volunteer  work. 
For  instance,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration reports  the  LAWV  and  Its  aux- 
iliaries donate  more  than  5.400  hours 
annually  to  patients  in  the  veterans' 
medical  program  alone. 

The  lAWV  is  now  50  years  old. 
There  could  be  no  better  way  to  honor 
this  dedicated  group  on  the  occasion 
of  its  golden  anniversary  than  to 
award  it  a  Federal  charter. 

This  legislation  received  broad  sup- 
port in  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  heartily  urge  this  body  to  ap- 
prove a  charter  for  the  lAWV— as  it 
has  in  the  past  for  other  qualified  vet- 
erans groups— and  for  the  other  three 


fine  organizations  that  also  are  seek- 
ing this  honor:  the  U.S.  Submarine 
Veterans  of  World  War  II.  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Learned  Societies,  and 
the  organization  known  as  the  Former 
Members  of  Congress.» 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4734,  which  would 
grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 

The  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization for  honorably  discharged 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  the  Korean  conflict,  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  for  recipients  of  congression- 
al medals  for  other  U.S.  expeditions  or 
campaigns.  Though  any  veteran  may 
join,  most  members  are  of  Italian  de- 
scent. The  association  was  founded  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  on  February  20,  1932. 
and  was  incorporated  in  Cormecticut 
that  year.  Since  then  it  has  been  in- 
corporated in  New  York.  New  Jersey. 
California,  Pennsylvania,  Massachu- 
setts, Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Florida,  and 
Illinois. 

Testimony  and  documentation  pre- 
sented to  a  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee demonstrates  that  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  maintains  a  State  charter,  oper- 
ates in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner, 
operates  only  as  a  charitable  and  pa- 
triotic association,  maintains  tax 
exempt  status,  and  is  national  in 
scope.  It  is  not  often  that  the  Congress 
grsjits  Federal  charters,  but  because 
of  the  exemplary  qualifications  of  this 
organization,  I  believe  H.R.  4734  is  a 
suitable  and  appropriate  honor  for  the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  glad  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
bill.* 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  In  supporting  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
H.R.  4734,  to  grant  a  charter  to  and 
recognize  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States.  While 
granting  a  Federal  charter  such  as  this 
is  largely  a  symbolic  measure,  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  we  take  steps 
to  recognize  the  important  contribu- 
tions that  the  lAWV  has  made  and 
continues  to  msike  today. 

While  organizations  such  as  the 
LAWV  serve  an  important  purpose  in 
allowing  fraternal  camaraderie,  the 
LAWV,  like  similar  federally  chartered 
organizations,  has  been  particularly 
valuable  because  of  the  time  its  mem- 
bers have  given  to  others— specifically 
to  other  veterans  who  are  patients  in 
VA  hospitals.  It  is  easy  for  organiza- 
tions to  elect  officers  and  hold  conven- 
tions: it  takes  much  more  selflessness 
and  conmiunity  compassion  to  give 
time  and  money  to  persons  less  fortu- 
nate than  oneself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  long-sought  charter  rec- 
ognition. We  have  the  opportunity  to 


reward  and  encourage  an  organization 
whose  members  have  devoted  their 
lives  and  spirit  to  our  coimtry.  We 
should  act  so  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  might  have  the  incen- 
tive to  continue  that  devotion  these 
many  years  after  the  wars  they  have 
fought  in.« 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  express  my  support  for  H.R. 
4734,  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  organization  known  as  the  Ital- 
ian American  War  Veterans.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  worthwhile  legislation, 
I  was  extremely  pleased  by  the  action 
of  the  House  in  passing  the  bill  on 
Monday,  October  26. 

The  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization for  honorably  discharged 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  the  Korean  conflict,  and  the  Viet- 
nam war,  and  for  recipients  of  con- 
gressional medals  for  other  U.S.  expe- 
ditions or  campaigns.  Though  any  vet- 
eran may  join,  most  members  are  of 
Italian  descent. 

The  organization  was  founded  in 
Hartford,  Conn,  in  1932  and  was  first 
incorporated  in  Connecticut  that  year. 
Since  then  it  has  been  incorporated  in 
nine  additional  States,  including  New 
York. 

As  an  Italian  American  myself.  I  am 
extremely  proud  of  the  contributions 
the  members  of  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
have  made  to  our  country  both  in  war 
overseas  and  in  peace  at  home.  Espe- 
cially, during  World  War  II.  many  of 
these  men  fought  bravely  in  the  land 
of  their  fathers  to  help  gain  the  Allied 
victory  in  Europe.  Here  in  the  United 
States,  the  association  promotes  patri- 
otic values  and  provides  important 
community  services. 

Last  year,  the  8.000  members  con- 
tributed an  estimated  5,400  hours  of 
assistance  to  patients  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals,  in  addition  to 
being  involved  in  projects  for  histori- 
cal education,  fundraising  for  special 
relief  and  various  scholarship  pro- 
grams, including  an  annual  essay  con- 
test on  patriotism.  The  association  re- 
cently made  a  contribution  from  its 
treasury  to  the  Italian  Government 
for  the  benefit  of  the  victims  of  last 
year's  earthquake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  again  state  my 
support  for  H.R.  4734.  the  biU  grant- 
ing a  Federal  charter  to  this  admirable 
organization,  and  I  wish  them  contin- 
ued success  in  their  good  •;vorks.s 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  4734.  I  wish  to  lend 
my  full  support  to  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  which  will  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans. 

The  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization for  honorably  discharged 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  II,  as  well  as 
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Section  1 
organized  anii 
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POWERS 

Sec.  2.  Firmer  Members  of  Congress 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "corpora- 
tion") shall  \  ave  only  those  powers  granted 
to  it  througt  its  bylaws  and  articles  of  in- 
corporation liled  in  the  State  or  States  in 
which  it  is  u  corporated  and  subject  to  the 
laws  of  such  i  State  or  States. 
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thorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  States 
wherein  it  is  incorporated. 

SERVICE  OF  PROCESS 

Sec.  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  States  in  which  it  is  incorp)orated  and 
those  States  in  which  it  carries  on  its  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. 

membership 
Sec.  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  bylaws 
of  the  corporation. 

BOARD  or  directors;  composition; 
responsibilities 
Sec.  6.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  responsibilities  thereof 
shall  be  as  provided  in  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration of  the  corporation  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  States  in 
which  it  is  incorporated. 

OmCERS  OP  CORPORATION 

Sec.  7.  The  officers  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  election  of  such  officers  shall  be  as 
is  provided  in  the  articles  of  incorporation 
of  the  corporation  smd  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  States  or  States  wherein  it  is 
incorporated. 

RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any 
member,  officer,  or  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  be  distributed  to  any  such  person 
during  the  life  of  this  charter.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  corp>oration  or  re- 
imbursement for  actual  necessary  expenses 
in  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shaU  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)  The  corporation  and  any  officer  and 
director  of  the  corporation,  acting  as  such 
officer  or  director,  shall  not  contribute  to, 
support  or  otherwise  participate  in  any  po- 
litical activity  or  in  any  manner  attempt  to 
influence  legislation. 

(d)  The  corporation  shsUl  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(e)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  Federal  Government 
authority  for  any  of  its  activities. 

LIABIUTY 

Sec.  9.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOKS  AND  records;  INSPECTION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect smd  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  corporation  involving  any  of 
its  members,  the  board  of  directors,  or  any 
committee  having  authority  under  the 
board  of  directors.  The  corporation  shall 
lieep  at  its  principal  office  a  record  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  members  having 
the  right  of  vote.  All  books  and  records  of 
such  corporation  may  be  inspected  by  any 
member  having  the  right  to  vote,  or  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  of  such  member,  for  any 
proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
contravene  any  applicable  State  law. 

AUDIT  or  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  11.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 


counts of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law",  approved  August  30, 
1964  (36  U.S.C.  HOD,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(53)  Former  Members  of  Congress.". 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted  at  the  same  time  as  is  the 
report  of  the  audit  required  by  section  11  of 
this  Act.  The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as 
public  document. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec.  13.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress. 

DEFINITION  OF  "STATE" 

Sec.  14.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 

Sec.  15.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  If  the  corporation  falls  to  maintain 
such  status,  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  expire. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  16.  If  the  corporation  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  expire. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Danielson)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MooRHEAD)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielson). 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  recognize  and  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  organization  known  as 
the  Former  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Former  Members  of  Congress 
was  founded  in  1970  with  10  members 
and  was  incorporated  as  a  nonprofit 
corporation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  June  18,  1970.  The  organization 
now  has  580  members  representing 
both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate.  All  former  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  are  eligible  to 
join  regardless  of  race,  sex,  creed,  or 
color.  Of  former  Members,  only  candi- 
dates for,  or  Members  of.  Congress  are 
excluded  from  membership. 

This  organization  has  members  all 
across  America.  Its  stated  purpose  is  to 
"promote  the  cause  of  good  Govern- 
ment at  the  national  level  by  strength- 
ening and  improving  the  U.S.  Congress 
as  an  institution."  Toward  this  end, 
members  of  the  association  have  orga- 
nized parliamentary  seminars  involv- 
ing legislators  from  other  countries. 
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engaged  in  an  oral  history  project  to 
preserve  the  history  of  the  modem 
Congress,  and  have  lectured  at  many 
colleges  throughout  the  Nation  on  the 
workings  of  Congress. 

Testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
in  the  96th  Congress  and  on  June  11, 
1981  indicates  that  the  Former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  a  national  nonprof- 
it, educational,  civic,  historical,  and  re- 
search corporation.  It  does  not  engage 
in  partisan  politics  and  has  tax 
exempt  status. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
merely  to  recognize  an  existing  State- 
chartered  organization.  It  does  not 
grant  or  expand  any  corporate  rights 
or  relieve  any  corporate  responsibil- 
ities established  by  State  charter. 
Moreover,  this  bill  specifically  requires 
compliance  with  State  laws  governing 
the  election  of  corporate  officers  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors for  the  corporation.  It  also  spe- 
cifically requires  compliance  with 
State  laws  governing  service  of  proc- 
ess. 

In  order  to  assure  responsible  and 
appropriate  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
corporation,  the  bill  prohibits  certain 
corporate  acts  and  establishes  certain 
requirements  for  the  corporation.  The 
bill  prohibits  the  the  loan  or  transfer 
of  corporate  assets  of  officers,  mem- 
bers, or  other  persons  (except  for  ex- 
penses), lobbying  or  other  political  ac- 
tivity by  the  corporation  or  the  issu- 
ance of  stock  or  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends. The  bill  further  prohibits  the 
corporation  from  claiming  congres- 
sional approval  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment authority  for  any  of  its  activi- 
ties. The  bill  requires  the  corporation 
to  keep  certain  records,  to  perform  an 
annual  audit  and  to  report  to  Congress 
annually.  Should  the  corporation 
engage  in  any  prohibited  activity  or 
fail  to  perform  any  of  the  require- 
ments established  by  this  bill,  or  if  the 
corporation  fails  to  maintain  its  tax 
exempt  status,  the  Federal  charter 
granted  by  this  bill  will  expire  auto- 
matically as  a  matter  of  law. 

The  committee  favorably  recom- 
mends H.R.  4755  to  the  House  for  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  name  suggests, 
this  organization  membership  is  limit- 
ed to  former  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators of  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  started 
about  11  years  ago  through  the  effort 
of  Brooks  Hays  and  Walter  Judd. 
Their  membership  has  grown  to  580.  I 
am  sure  their  membership  wiU  grow 
even  more  at  the  end  of  this  Congress. 

But  the  critical  item  that  merits  a 
national  charter  springs  from  their 
educational,  patriotic,  civic,  and  his- 
torical endeavors.  One  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  accomplishment  is  their 
campus  fellowship  program.  Under 
this  program  former  members  have 


visited  colleges  and  universities  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  They  do  not 
go  there  just  to  make  a  speech,  but 
stay  for  several  days  to  develop  a  rap- 
port with  faculty  and  students 
through  seminars. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
one  of  the  stated  goals  of  the  "Former 
Members"  is  to  enhance  the  prestige 
of  Congress  through  service.  That 
alone  would  be  enough  to  support  a 
Federal  charter. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

My  experience  has  been  that  organi- 
zation of  Former  Members  of  Congress 
has  made  major  contributions  to 
dramatize  the  importance  of  the  Con- 
gress as  a  legislative  body,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  prestige  to  this  body,  which  it 
deserves  and  which  it  needs.  They  pro- 
vide valuable  extracurricular  service 
on  the  college  campuses  and  in  many 
other  ways  to  bring  to  the  American 
people  messages  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  receive  about  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  its  lawmak- 
ing capability.  Similarly,  their  con- 
tacts with  members  of  the  legislative 
bodies  and  parliaments  of  other  coun- 
tries increase  the  prestige  of  this  body. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  very  pleased 
myself  to  join  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. On  particular,  I  want  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Jed  Johnson,  a  former 
Member  of  this  body  and  my  former 
colleague  on  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
who  sat  beside  me  during  many  years 
of  his  service  here.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  a  distinguished  former 
Member  from  New  York,  Henry 
Smith. 

As  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  Former  Mem- 
l)ers  of  Congress  have  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship or  more  than  10  years. 
They  are  a  not-for-profit,  exempt  or- 
ganization oriented  toward  national 
service.  A  Federal  charter  will  give 
Former  Members  of  Congress  recogni- 
tion as  a  valuable  educational  re- 
source. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  activity 
run  by  this  organization  is  its  campus 
fellowship  program.  It  is  designed  so 
that  college  students— the  leaders  of 
tomorrow — can  better  understand  how 
Congress  works.  There  is  a  long  wait- 
ing list  of  colleges  asking  for  Former 
Member  visits.  Their  campus  trips  are 
not  token  speechmaking  trips.  Former 
Members  stay  for  a  week  or  more  and 
associate  with  the  students  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis. 

The  oral  history  program  is  another 
important  activity.  Former  Meml>ers 
are  interviewed  professionally  so  that 
the  benefit  of  their  wisdom,  experi- 
ence and  understanding  will  not  be 
lost  to  future  generations. 


Historically,  the  Former  Members  is 
patterned  after  the  Former  Members 
of  Parliament.  In  addition,  they  have 
been  active  internationally,  sharing 
their  knowledge,  friendship  and  good 
will  with  former  legislators  of  Mexico, 
Canada,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
Italy. 

Finally,  the  Former  Members  of 
Congress,  by  their  charter,  are  abso- 
lutely prohibited  from  taking  a  stand 
or  influencing  any  current  legislation. 
They  lose  their  charter  if  they  do. 
Their  service  is  away  from  Washing- 
ton, not  in  Washington.  I  suppmrt  this 
bUl  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
closing,  I  did  hear  with  some  sorrow 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moorbead)  that  after 
the  next  election  the  size  of  the 
Former  Members  will  be  increased.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  not  be  too 
gloomy,  because  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  some  Members  of  the  minority 
party  who  are  returned. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Danielson)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4755. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


UNITED  STATES  SUBMARINE 
VETERANS  OF  WORLD  WAR  II 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bUl  (H.R.  4766)  to  recognize  the 
organization  known  as  United  States 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
H.R.  4766 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CHARTER 

Section  1.  The  United  States  Submarine 
Veterans  of  World  War  II,  incorporated 
under  the  Non-profit  Corporation  Act  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  SUte  of  Colo- 
rado, is  hereby  recognized  as  such  and  is 
granted  a  charter. 

POWERS 

Sec.  2.  United  States  Submarine  Veterans 
of  World  War  II  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "corporation"  shall  have  only  those 
powers  granted  to  it  through  its  bylaws  and 
articles  of  incorporation  filed  in  the  State  or 
States  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  such  State  or  States. 

objects  and  PURPOSES  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  are  those  provided  in  its  articles 
of  incorporation  and  shall  include  patriot- 
ism and  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of 
America;   the   perpetuation   and   establish- 
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ment  of  memorials  to  the  memory  of  those 
shipmates  wti  o  served  aboard  United  States 
submarines  and  gave  their  lives  in  subma- 
rine warfare  during  World  War  II;  promo- 
tion of  the  ipirit  and  unity  that  existed 
among  the  Ignited  States  Navy  submarine 
crewmen  duifng  World  War  II;  fostering 
general  publi^  awareness  of  life  aboard  sub- 
marines duriig  World  War  II.  through  se- 
curing, restor  ing.  and  displaying  the  subma- 
rines that  wei  e  In  service  at  that  time;  spon- 
soring annual  college  scholarships;  smd  per- 
formance of  a  uch  acts  of  charity  as  provided 
for  by  the  cor  stltution  and  bylaws. 

!  ERVICE  or  PROCESS 

Ssc.  4.  Witli  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporati  )n  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  States  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and 
those  States  1  n  which  it  carries  on  its  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  its  corporate  pur- 
poses 

MEKBERSHIP 

Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 

the  rights  and  privileges  of 

except  as  provided  in  this 

provided  in  the  constitution  and 

corporation. 

DiRBCTORs;  composition; 

RESPONSIBILITieS 

board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 

the   responsibilities    thereof 

prJDvided  in  the  articles  of  incor- 

corporation  and  in  conform- 

aws  of  the  State  or  States  in 


shall 


Sec.  3 
corporation 
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Act,  be  as 
bylaws  of  the 

BOARD  oi ' 


and 


Sec.  6.  The 
poration    anc 
shall  be  as 
poration  of 
ity  with  the 
which  it  is  inciorporated 


the 


OFT  CERS  I 


Sec.  7.  Th( 
and  the 
is  provided 
of  the 
the  laws  of 
Incorporated 


OP  CORPORATION 

officers  of  the  corporation, 

election  of  such  officers  shall  be  as 

the  articles  of  Incorporation 

corporation  and  in  conformity  with 

State  or  States  wherein  it  is 


tie 


lo\ 


corp  oration 


li'e 


Sec.  8.  (a) 
of    the 
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tion  or  be 
during  the 
this  subsection 
vent  the 
tion  to  th! 
imbursement 
in  amounts 
tors. 

(b)  The 
loan  to  any 
the  corporation 

(c)  The 
director  of 
officer  or 
support  or 
litical  activit] 
influence 

(d)  The 
to  issue  any 
pay  any 

(e)  The 
gressional 
authority  for 


Sec.  9.  The 
the  acts  of 
acting  within 


BOOKS 

Sec.  10. 
rect  and  complete 
count  and 
ceedlng  of 
its  members 
committee 
board  of  dir^tors, 


the 


RESTRICTIONS 

part  of  the  income  or  assets 

shall    inure    to    any 

officer,  or  director  of  the  corpora- 

d^tributed  to  any  such  person 

of  this  charter.  Nothing  in 

shall  be  construed  to  pre- 

payinent  of  reasonable  compensa- 

oflficers  of  the  corporation  or  re- 

for  actual  necessary  expenses 

abproved  by  the  board  of  direc- 


coi  poration  shall  not  make  any 
officer,  director,  or  employee  of 


corporation  and  any  officer  and 
corporation,  acting  as  such 
dilator,  shall  not  contribute  to, 
otfierwise  participate  in  any  po- 
or in  any  manner  attempt  to 
legislation. 

coi  poration  shall  have  no  power 
s  lares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
divld  ;nds. 

co]p)oration  shall  not  claim  con- 
ap  >roval  or  Federal  Government 
any  of  its  activities. 


LIABILITY 

corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
its  officers  and  agents  when 
the  scope  of  their  authority. 


un>  records;  inspection 

corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
books  and  records  of  ac- 
keep  minutes  of  any  pro- 
corporation  involving  any  of 
the  board  of  directors,  or  any 
qaving    authority    under    the 
The  corporation  shall 


The 


shall 


keep  at  Its  principal  office  a  record  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  members  having 
the  right  to  vote.  All  books  and  records  of 
such  corporation  may  be  Inspected  by  any 
member  having  the  right  to  vote,  or  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  of  such  member,  for  any 
proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
contravene  any  applicable  State  law. 

AUDIT  OP  nWANCIAL  TRAKSACTIONS 

Sec.  U.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law",  approved  August  30, 
1964  (36  U.S.C.  HOD,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(55)  United  States  Submarine  Veterans 
of  World  War  II.". 

ANITDAL  REPORT 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted  at  the  same  time  as  in  the 
report  of  the  audit  required  by  section  11  of 
this  Act.  The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as 
a  public  document. 

RESERVATION  OP  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec.  13.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress. 

OEPINITION  OF  "STATE" 

Sec.  14.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"State"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

TAX  EXEMPT  STATUS 

Sec.  15.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  If  the  corporation  fails  to  maintain 
such  status,  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  expire. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  16.  If  the  corporation  shall  faU  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  charter  granted 
hereby  shall  expire. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Danielson)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MooRHEAO)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielson). 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume.          

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Spealcer,  the 
bill,  H.R.  4766,  would  recognize  and 
grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  United  States 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 

The  United  States  Submarine  Veter- 
ans of  World  War  II  was  founded  in 
August  1955  as  a  patriotic  association 
of  veterans  of  the  submarine  service 
during  the  Second  World  War.  It  has 
operated  under  a  charter  granted  by 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  since  1956.  Ac- 
cording to  the  organization's  historian, 
approximately  20,000  men  served  in 
submarines  during  World  War  II,  and 


approximately  15,000  submarine  veter- 
ans survive  today.  The  Submarine  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  is  nationally  or- 
ganized and  has  chapters  in  every 
State.  There  are  currently  5,000  active 
and  associate  members  of  the  organi- 
zation with  additional  integrated  orga- 
nizations for  wives,  sons,  and  daugh- 
ters. 

The  subconmiittee  heard  testimony 
on  H.R.  894  at  a  hearing  on  June  11, 
1981.  Testimony  and  supporting  docu- 
ments furnished  to  the  subcommittee 
revealed  that  the  organization  is  pri- 
marily a  patriotic  association  dedicat- 
ed to  memoralizing  submarines  and 
submarines  lost  in  World  War  II.  The 
organization  also  performs  other  valu- 
able functions  for  veterans  in  general, 
and  submarine  veterans  in  particular. 
The  association  awards  52  scholar- 
ships annually  in  honor  of  the  52  sub- 
marines lost  in  World  War  II.  Many 
State  chapters  provide  monthly  recre- 
ational activities  for  patients  at  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospitals  and  con- 
tribute in  various  ways  to  the  relief  of 
disabled  submarine  veterans  and  their 
families.  For  example,  a  Chicago  chap- 
ter participates  in  the  armual  Purple 
Heart  cruise  to  raLse  money  for  veter- 
ans relief.  In  addition,  volunteers  from 
the  organization  assist  veterans  with 
Veterans'  Administration  disability 
claims  on  a  regular  basis. 

In  keeping  with  the  subcommittee's 
standards  for  chartered  organizations, 
testimony  and  documentation  demon- 
strates that  the  Submarine  Veterans 
of  World  War  II  maintains  a  State 
charter,  operates  in  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory manner,  operates  only  as  a  chari- 
table and  patriotic  association,  main- 
tains tax  exempt  status,  and  is  nation- 
al in  scope. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  merely  to 
recognize  an  existing  State-chartered 
organization.  It  does  not  grant  or 
expand  any  corporate  rights  or  relieve 
any  corporate  responsibilities  estab- 
lished by  State  charter.  Moreover,  this 
bill  specifically  requires  compliance 
with  State  laws  governing  the  election 
of  corporate  officers  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  board  of  directors  for 
the  corporation.  It  also  specifically  re- 
quires compliance  with  State  laws  gov- 
erning service  of  process. 

In  order  to  assure  responsible  and 
appropriate  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
corporation,  the  bill  prohibits  certain 
corporate  acts  and  establishes  certain 
requirements  for  the  corporation.  The 
bill  prohibits  the  loan  or  transfer  of 
corporate  assets  to  officers,  members, 
or  other  persons— except  for  ex- 
penses—lobbying or  other  political  ac- 
tivity by  the  corporation  or  the  issu- 
ance of  stock  or  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends. The  bill  further  prohibits  the 
corporation  from  claiming  congres- 
sional approval  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment authority  for  any  of  its  activi- 
ties. The  bill  requires  the  corporation 
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to  keep  certain  records,  to  perform  an 
aimual  audit  and  to  report  to  Congress 
annually.  Should  the  corporation 
engage  In  any  prohibited  activity  or 
fail  to  perform  any  of  the  require- 
ments established  by  this  blU,  or  if  the 
corporation  fails  to  maintain  its  tax- 
exempt  status,  the  Federal  charter 
granted  by  this  bill  will  expire  auto- 
matically as  a  matter  of  law. 

The  committee  favorably  recom- 
mends H.R.  4766  to  the  House  for  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  bringing  forth 
this  legislation.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  submariners  are  some 
of  our  most  dedicated  people.  I  have 
been  out  in  some  of  those  submarines. 
You  get  claustrophobia  just  walking 
through  them.  That  is  a  volunteer 
service  and  anyone  who  volunteers  for 
that  service  has  to  be  commended. 

This  charter,  really,  comes  late,  but 
I  am  happy  that  Congress  has  finally 
recognized  the  great  dedicated  service 
of  the  men  of  the  submarines. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  am  honored  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  California.  I  es- 
pecially commend  him,  as  chairman  of 
this  committee,  for  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  AsDABBO)  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
organization.  I  have  known  about  this 
organization  for  a  long  time,  and  al- 
though as  the  title  indicates,  it  deals 
with  maritime  matters,  strangely 
enough  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  them 
who  live  in  the  desert  State  of  Arizona 
and  are  good  friends  and  constituents. 
They  have  wanted  this  Federal  char- 
ter for  a  long  time. 

The  organization  is  extremely 
worthy  as  to  its  purposes,  its  back- 
ground, and  the  individuals  involved. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  I  include  the  names  of 
the  charter  members  of  the  United 
States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World 
War  II: 

Charter  Members:  The  United  States 
Submarine  Veterans  op  World  War  II 

Wilbur  li.  Meyer,  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 
Henry  T.  Vande  Kerkhoff,  Elmhurst,  Illi- 
nois; Edmond  Kay,  Garden  Gove,  Califor- 
nia, James  A.  Woodall,  Galveston,  Texas; 
Reverend  John  F.  Marshall,  O.F.M.,  Alle- 
gany. New  York;  John  Kreis,  San  Diego, 
California;  Harry  D.  Freebum,  Boeme, 
Texas;  Ernst  T.  Rosing,  La  Grange  Park,  Il- 
linois; Fred  A.  Judd,  Baltimore.  Maryland; 
Arthur  F.  Rawson,  Bethesda,  Maryland;  E. 
J.  Newbould,  Alexandria,  Virginia;  Richard 
C.  Cooper,  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Charles  A. 
Hennessey,  Sacramento.  California;  Donald 


L.  Smith.  Mlddletown,  Ohio;  J.  Daniel  Lopp, 
New  Albany,  Indiana;  Edward  H.  Bland, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  James  H.  Piper,  Clifton 
Springr.,  New  York;  Rex  W.  Chenoweth, 
Brighton,  Michigan;  Cornelius  R.  Barthole- 
mew.  Miles  City,  Montana:  James  L.  Kome- 
gay,  Centerville,  Alabama;  J.  Allen  Mactier, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Reverend  Jerome  Kircher,  O.FJd.,  Carr- 
vllle,  Louisiana;  Grover  S.  McLeod.  Birming- 
ham, Alabama;  Harold  A.  Ballenger.  Los  An- 
geles. California;  Frank  W.  Giehart,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  William  O.  Herring,  Medford. 
Oregon;  James  A.  Brillowski,  San  Diego. 
California;  Donald  E.  Chauvin,  Birming- 
ham, Alabama;  Joseph  M.  Ferrell,  Sun  City. 
Arizona;  George  H.  McMinn,  Marion.  Ar- 
kansas. 

Raymond  A.  Tiraschi,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia; Edwin  Klaver,  Denver,  Colorado; 
Clarence  A.  May.  Midway,  Texas;  William  P. 
Hughes,  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  LaVeme  A.  Nor- 
denberg,  Rockford,  Illinois;  Charles  F. 
Crothers,  Greenfield,  Indiana;  David  B. 
Wright,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Harry  E.  Howell. 
Louisville,  Kentucky;  Ovila  J.  LaPlante,  Wa- 
terville,  Maine;  John  K.  Mayer,  Ehifaula, 
Alabama. 

Warren  Stien,  Ionia,  Michigan;  Ernest  E. 
Van  Deventer,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota; 
Harvey  G.  Joeckle,  Overland,  Missouri; 
Joseph  E.  Federle,  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Wil- 
liam D.  Beal,  Junior.  Jackson.  New  Hamp- 
shire; Herbert  J.  Georgius,  Junior,  Paramus, 
New  Jersey;  Gordon  E.  Lucht,  Hobbs,  New 
Mexico;  William  P.  Bosch,  Massapequa,  New 
York;  Charlie  E.  White,  Pennsacola,  Florida. 

Vem  R.  Atha,  Portland,  Oregon;  Arthur 
B.  Clarke,  Perkiomenville,  Pennsylvania; 
Wayne  I.  Miller,  Houston,  Texas;  Lewis  H. 
Barkdoll,  Mount  Vernon.  Washington;  Ste- 
phen N.  Petreshock,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin; 
Charlie  R.  Ray,  Birmingham,  Alabama;  and 
John  O.  Bolin,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port H.R.  4766,  which  would  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  a  gallant  group  of 
men  who  served  our  country  during 
World  War  II  in  the  submarine  serv- 
ice. Of  the  20.000  men  who  made  up 
that  service,  approximately  15,000  sur- 
vive. In  August  of  1955.  5,000  of  these 
survivors  founded  an  organization  to 
be  known  as  the  United  States  Subma- 
rine Veterans  of  World  War  II.  In  the 
26  years  that  have  passed,  this  patriot- 
ic organization  has  dedicated  itself  to 
memorializing  the  submariners  and 
the  52  submarines  they  served  on  that 
were  lost  during  the  war.  And  so  it  is 
in  honor  of  these  companions  that  the 
members  of  this  fine  organization 
have  gone  on  to  award  scholarships,  to 
provide  recreational  activities  at  many 
of  our  State  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals,  and  to  offer  assistance  to 
disabled  submarine  veterans  and  their 
families.  In  addition  to  having  chap- 
ters in  each  of  the  50  States,  the  Sub- 
marine Veterans  of  World  War  II  have 
also  organized  auxiliaries  for  wives, 
sons,  and  daughters. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
give  recognition  that  I  believe  is  long 
past  due  to  a  worthy  organization.  It 
does  not  grant  any  special  privileges, 
and  in  fact  requires  certain  responsi- 
bilities for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
such  a  Federal  charter.  As  I  am  sure 
you  are  aware,  no  additional  cost  to 


the  Government  will  be  incurred  by 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  recognize  the  United  States 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for 
his  comments. 

I  might  point  out,  I  can  understand 
why  there  are  so  many  submarine  vet- 
erans and  other  Navy  veterans  in  the 
desert  of  Arizona.  I.  too.  was  in  the 
Navy.  I  was  a  sailor.  I  remember  one 
time  in  a  typhoon  when  we  were  roll- 
ing in  every  direction  at  the  same 
time,  somebody  came  up  with  that  old 
Navy  saw  about,  "When  I  get  out  of 
this  man's  Navy.  I  am  going  to  put  an 
anchor  over  my  shoulder  and  I  am 
going  to  walk  straight  inland  until 
somebody  asks  me.  'What  is  that  you 
are  carrying?'  And  then  I  am  going  to 
settle  down." 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R. 4766. 

The  record  of  our  submarine  forces 
in  World  War  II  speaks  for  itself. 
Their  efforts  were  indispensable  to 
victory  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  the- 
aters of  the  war.  These  victories  were 
not  without  great  sacrifice— 25  percent 
of  our  undersea  forces  perished. 

But  a  Federal  charter  is  not  only 
contingent  on  past  glories,  we  also 
look  to  present  accomplishment,  and 
in  this  respect  they  have  also  distin- 
guished themselves.  They  give  out  52 
financial  scholarships  a  year  to  deserv- 
ing youths.  They  also  have  been  active 
in  VA  hospitals  by  providing  monthly 
recreational  programs  as  well  as  other 
events  to  make  the  life  of  a  disabled 
veteran  a  little  happier. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  note  that 
we  have  a  tendency  to  forget  veterans, 
and  we  must  let  the  public  know  that 
we  have  not  forgotten,  that  we  do 
care.  What  incentive  is  there  to  join 
the  Armed  Forces  if  one  knows  that 
after  personal  sacrificies  the  Govern- 
ment forgets. 

I  think  that  this  bill  demonstrates 
our  continuing  commitment  to  veter- 
ans. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
H.R. 4766. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  favorably  considering  and 
recommending  this  legislation. 

As  a  Representative  in  this  body  for 
a  great   Naval  Training   Center,   the 
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Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center  at 
Great  Lake$,  111.,  where  a  great  deal  of 
the  advanced  training  is  provided  in 
electronics  [and  other  advanced  tech- 
nologies relating  to  submarine  war- 
fare, I  am  particularly  interested  in 
seeing  thad  these  submarine  veterans 
of  World  War  II  are  given  appropriate 
recognition  and  the  appropriate  vehi- 
cle of  a  Federal  charter  for  carrying 
on  the  extremely  important  work 
which  theyjdo.  This  bill  gives  deserv- 
ing national  recognition  to  representa- 
tives of  World  War  II  submarine  veter- 
ans. During  that  era.  the  submarine 
forces  nev^  failed  us  in  our  days  of 
great  peril.  !A  national  charter  is  com- 
mensurate irith  their  service  auid  their 
sacrifice.      1 

At  present,  they  operate  wholly  as  a 
charitable,  educational,  and  patriotic 
organizaticB,  as  evidenced  by  their 
record  since  1955.  The  national 
camaraderie  of  submariners,  sharing 
the  risks  and  conditions  of  service,  has 
service  as  alspringboard  to  community 
service.  Tlttir  spirit  has  been  kept 
alive  in  a  iime  of  peace.  They  have 
erected  memorials  to  their  shipmates 
who  gave  tlieir  lives.  They  have  estab- 
lished a  scholarship  program  for  de- 
serving youths  as  well  as  provided 
recreation  nor  disabled  veterans.  They 
are  entirelyjnonproflt  and  nonpartisan 
and  conduci  no  politically  oriented  ac- 
tivities. Sunmarine  veterans  member- 
ship extends  to  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

A  Federal  charter  is  the  least  that 
we  can  give  them.  I  urge  swift  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gem  leman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  ifrom  California,  an  out- 
standing njember  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,!  and  one  of  the  ranking 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affair^,  for  his  leadership  in 
bringing  thi$  bill,  as  well  as  the  bill  to 
grant  a  ch^er  to  the  Italian  Ameri- 
can War  veterans  of  the  United 
e  House.  The  gentleman 
mia  is  known  for  his 
rt  of  veterans  who  served 
during  World  War  II,  as 
well  as  all  o4her  wars. 

This  bill  v^ould  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  the  (Organization  known  as  the 
United  States  Submarine  Veterans  of 
I.  As  stated  in  the  report 
,  the  organization  was 
955  as  a  patriotic  associa- 
of  the  submarine  serv- 
ice during  tie  Second  World  War.  It  is 
nationally  organized  and  has  5,000 
active  and  atsociate  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  granting 
charter  to  this  patriotic 
The  passage  of  this  bill 
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country  in  time  in  war.  In  this  case,  we 
honor  those  gallant  submariners  who 
lost  their  lives  in  World  War  II. 

I  am  pleased  to  also  note  from  the 
report  that  the  organization  awards  52 
scholarships  annually  in  honor  of  the 
52  submarines  lost  in  the  war,,  and 
that  many  State  chapters  provide 
monthly  recreational  activities  for  pa- 
tients at  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
assure  responsible  and  appropriate 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  reported  bill  prohibits  certain 
corporate  acts  and  establishes  certain 
requirements  for  the  corporation.  The 
bill  requires  the  corporation  to  keep 
certain  records,  to  perform  an  armual 
audit  and  to  report  to  Congress  annu- 
ally. These  are  proper  safeguards  for 
the  granting  of  such  charters. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  bill,  and 
urge  that  it  be  adopted. 
•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  acted  in  concert  to  honor  the 
submarine  veterans  of  World  War  II, 
who  glorified  themselves  in  service  to 
our  country.  H.R.  4766  recognizes  an 
existing  State-chartered  organization 
of  submarine  veterans.  This  group  has 
chapters  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Of  special  significance  is  the  Texas 
chapter  and  its  courageous  and  per- 
sistent finance  officer,  my  friend 
Douglass  Nichols.  Mr.  Nichols  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  passage  of 
this  act,  and  has  perhaps  written  ev- 
eryone in  the  country  who  had  some 
interest  in  giving  th(  submarine  veter- 
ans a  Federal  chartt  r.  His  statements 
as  to  why  such  a  bill  s  needed  best  re- 
flects what  is  in  all  of  our  hearts,  espe- 
cially those  of  us  who  fought  a  war  for 
these  United  States.  Mr.  Nichols  notes 
that  his  interest- 
Stems  from  something  I  did  when  I  was  18 
years  old.  I  am  now  56  years  old,  and  look 
back  with  great  satisfaction  that  aU  of  us  on 
the  boats  actually  defended  the  ramparts  of 
this  country.  Our  Veterans  organization 
pays  tribute  to  those  men  and  boats  that 
did  not  return. 

Special  recognition  of  the  submarine 
veterans  is  due  not  only  because  of 
past  service,  but  also  in  appreciation 
of  the  continued  support  and  assist- 
ance to  other  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  submarine  veterans  organiza- 
tions give  52  scholarships  annually,  in 
honor  of  the  52  submarines  lost  in 
World  War  II.  Many  chapters  are  ac- 
tively involved  with  patient  rehabilita- 
tion efforts  at  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  around  the  country. 
Now  numbering  5,000  out  of  the  origi- 
nal 20,000  who  served  on  submarines 
during  World  War  II,  the  members  of 
this  organization  continue  to  contrib- 
ute in  various  ways  to  provide  relief  to 
the  families  of  disabled  submarine  vet- 
erans. What  better  gesture  of  brother- 
hood to  fallen  comrades? 

The  U.S.  submarine  fleet  reached  its 
peak  in  June  of   1945,   totaling  237 


boats.  When  final  casualty  figures 
were  in,  not  only  52  boats,  but  3,505 
personnel  were  included.  I  shared  the 
anxieties  of  my  friend  Mr.  Nichols,  as 
this  bill  made  its  way  through  the  leg- 
islative process,  that— 

Our  U.S.  Submarine  Veterans  of  World 
War  II  be  granted  Its  federal  charter  while 
the  majority  of  us  that  sailed  on  those  boats 
are  still  alive. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielson)  for 
advancing  this  bill  of  such  great  na- 
tional interest,  and  extend  most  sin- 
cere congratulations  to  our  submarine 
veterans— our  "War  Fish"— for  a  job 
well  done.* 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4766,  to  provide  a 
national  charter  for  the  United  States 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 
I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  Submarine  Veterans  of 
World  War  II.  It  is  with  reverence  and 
gratitude  to  all  veterans  that  I  join  in 
cosponsoring  a  bill  to  establish  an  or- 
ganization that  acknowledges  the 
memory  of  those  who  served  our 
Nation  at  sea  and  who  in  many  in- 
stances gave  their  lives  in  submarine 
warfare  during  World  War  II. 

The  values  and  goals  of  this  organi- 
zation, as  provided  in  its  articles  of  in- 
corporation, embody  the  very  qualities 
that  have  made  heroes  of  the  men 
whom  we  are  honoring— loyalty  and 
patriotism  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  selective 
group  of  outstanding  Americans  will 
continue  to  promote,  through  their  or- 
ganization, the  spirit  and  unity  that 
existed  amongst  its  members  through- 
out the  Second  World  War.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  this  will  serve  the  public,  as 
its  members  have  done,  through  pro- 
moting charity  and  good  will  and 
unity  amongst  feUow  Americans.* 

•Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  with  passage  of  the  U.S.  Sub- 
marine Veterans  of  World  War  II 
Charter,  the  House  will  honor  the  her- 
oism of  the  20,000  men  who  served 
their  country  aboard  submarines 
during  World  War  II. 

This  bill  grants  a  long-awaited  Fed- 
eral charter  to  the  submarine  veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  gives  national 
recognition  to  their  organization  as  a 
nonprofit  corporation. 

The  submarine  veterans  have  dedi- 
cated themnselves  to  serve  as  an  orga- 
nization of  veterans  in  the  pursuit  of 
partriotic  endeavors,  to  promote 
public  awareness  of  the  contributions 
of  submarine  crewmen  during  World 
War  II,  to  stimulate  a  spirit  of  unity 
among  the  surviving  veterans  and  to 
honor  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  submariners. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  particu- 
lar satsifying  to  me  t>ecause  during  the 
past  three  Congresses  I  have  joined 
with  my  good  f  irend  and  coleague,  the 
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gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes),  in  sponsoring  H.R.  52,  the 
charter  legislation  on  which  H.R.  4766 
is  based.  The  gentleman  from  Arizona 
and  I  have  spent  considerable  time  ad- 
vocating the  merits  of  this  legislation, 
not  only  with  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  DAnielson),  and  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moorshead),  but  also 
with  other  colleagues,  to  persuade 
them  that  submarine  veterans  deserve 
at  least  the  same  consideration  Con- 
gress has  extended  through  its  char- 
tering authority  to  other  veterans  or- 
ganizations. 

It  has  been  very  satisfying  to  note 
that  99  of  our  colleagues  have  joined 
us  in  cosponsorship  of  this  bill  and  the 
unanimous  action  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Law  and  Gov- 
ernment Relations  indicates  the  very 
high  regard  in  which  submarine  veter- 
ans are  held  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  very  generous  commitment  of 
the  veterans  themselves  to  the  formal 
recognition  of  their  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  number  "52"  has 
special  significance:  I  chose  that  bill 
number  because  it  represents  the  52 
U.S.  submarines  sunk  during  World 
War  II  and  the  3.000  crewmen  whose 
lives  were  lost  aboard  those  ships. 

Although  each  of  the  uniformed 
services  rightfully  boasts  a  special 
characteristic  and  a  unique  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  defense  effort, 
there  is  something  very  special,  some- 
thing quite  extraordinary  about  those 
men  who  go  under  the  sea  in  ships. 

Submariners  seem  to  be  marked 
with  an  indelible  bond  of  unity,  of 
commitment  to  each  other,  and  to 
their  county.  They  have  maintained 
that  bond  in  peacetime  through  regu- 
lar meetings  of  their  organization. 

Today,  the  House  takes  the  first  step 
toward  the  goal  submariners  have 
worked  for  years  to  achieve:  National 
recognition  through  the  granting  of  a 
congressional  charter  to  the  U.S.  Sub- 
marine Veterans  of  World  War  II. 

All  submariners  deserve  credit  for 
their  efforts  and  dedication  to  their 
country  and  their  organization,  but  I 
would  like  to  mention  a  few  who  merit 
special  consideration  for  their  persist- 
ence, their  patience,  for  their  perse- 
verance in  petitioning  Congress  for 
the  charter  status  which  the  House 
will  approve  today:  Mr.  Bernard  Hau- 
tala  of  Mirmesota,  Mr.  E.  J.  "Jack" 
Newbould  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Art 
Rawson  of  Maryland.  I  appreciate 
their  efforts,  their  constructive  sug- 
gestions for  improving  the  bill,  and 
their  unflagging  encouragement  to 
press  forward  with  this  bill.  Their  ef- 
forts have  been  rewarded.* 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Danielson)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4766. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

D  1230 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  195)  to  incorporate  the 
United  States  Submarine  Veterans  of 
World  War  II.  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  195 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
Wilbur  L.  Meyer.  Indianapolis,  Indiana: 
Henry  T.  Vande  Kerkhoff,  Elmhurst,  Illi- 
nois; Edmond  Kay,  Garden  Grove,  Califor- 
nia; James  A.  Woodall,  Galveston,  Texas; 
Reverend  John  F.  Marshall,  O.P.M.,  Alle- 
gany, New  York;  John  Kreis.  San  Diego, 
California;  Ernst  T.  Rosing,  La  Grange 
Park,  Illinois;  Fred  A.  Judd,  Baltimore, 
Maryland;  Arthur  F.  Rawson,  Bethesda, 
Maryland:  E.  J.  Newbould,  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia; Richard  C.  Cooper,  Phoenix,  Arizona; 
Charles  A.  Hennessey,  Sacramento,  Califor- 
nia; Donald  L.  3mith,  Middletown,  Ohio:  J. 
Daniel  Lopp,  K  /Jbany,  Indiana;  Edward 
H.  Bland.  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Rex  W. 
Chenoweth.  Brighton,  Michigan;  Cornelius 
R.  Bartholemew,  Miles  City.  Montana; 
James  L.  Komegay,  Centervllle,  Alabama;  J. 
Allen  Mactler.  Omaha.  Nebraska. 

Reverend  Jerome  Kircher,  O.P.M.,  Car- 
vllle,  Louisiana;  Grover  S.  McLeod.  Birming- 
ham, Alabama;  Harold  A.  Ballenger,  Los  An- 
geles, California;  Prank  W.  Giehart.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio;  William  O.  Herring,  Medford. 
Oregon;  James  A.  Brillowski,  San  Diego, 
California;  Donald  E.  Chauvln.  Birming- 
ham. Alabama;  Joseph  M.  Perrell,  Sun  City, 
Arizona;  George  H.  McMlnn,  Marion.  Ar- 
kansas. 

Raymond  A.  Tiraschi.  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia; Edwin  Klaver.  Denver,  Colorado; 
Clarence  A.  May.  Midway,  Texas;  William  P. 
Hughes.  Camp  Nelson.  California;  LaVeme 
A.  Nordenberg,  Rockford,  Illinois;  Charles 
P.  (Mothers,  Greenfield,  Indiana:  David  B. 
Wright.  Hardy,  Arkansas:  Harry  E.  Howell. 
Louisville.  Kentucky:  Ovila  J.  LaPlante.  Wa- 
terville,  Maine:  John  K.  Mayer,  Eufaula. 

AloKamfl.. 

Warren  Stien,  Ionia.  Michigan;  Ernest  E. 
Van  Deventer.  Saint  Paul.  Minnesota; 
Harvey  G.  Joecltle.  Overland,  Missouri; 
Joseph  E.  Pederle,  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Wil- 
liam D.  Beal.  Junior,  Jackson,  New  Hamp- 
shire: Herbert  J.  Georgius.  Junior,  Paramus, 
New  Jersey;  Gordon  E.  Lucht.  Hobbs,  New 
Mexico:  William  P.  Bosch.  Massapequa,  New 
York. 


Vem  R.  Atha.  Portland.  Oregon;  Wayne  1. 
Miller,  Houston,  Texas:  Lewis  H.  Barkdoll, 
Mount  Vernon.  Washington;  Stephen  N.  Pe- 
treshock.  Manitowoc.  Wisconsin;  Charlie  R. 
Ray,  Birmingham.  Alabama;  John  O.  Bolin, 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  any  other  person 
who,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  is 
a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  United 
States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War 
II,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  their  successors,  are  created,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  body  corporate  by  the 
name  of  United  States  Submarine  Veterans 
of  World  War  II  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "corporation")  and  by  such 
name  shall  be  known  and  have  perpetual 
succession  of  the  powers,  limitations  and  re- 
strictions contained  in  this  Act. 

COKPLETIOH  or  ORGAHIZATIOH 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  may  complete 
the  organization  of  the  corporation  iiy  the 
selection  of  officers  and  employees,  the 
adoption,  amendment,  and  revision  of  a  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  charter,  and  the  doing 
of  such  other  acts  as  many  t>e  necessary  for 
such  purpose. 

FDRPOSES  OF  THE  CORPORATIOR 

Sbc.  3.  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be— 

(a)  to  perpetuate  and  establish  memorials 
to  the  memory  of  those  shipmates  who 
served  aboard  United  States  submarines  and 
gave  their  lives  in  submarine  warfare  during 
World  War  II, 

(b)  to  further  promote  and  keep  alive  the 
spirit  and  unity  that  existed  among  the 
United  States  Navy  submarine  crewmen 
during  World  War  II, 

(c)  to  promote  sociability,  general  welfare, 
and  good  fellowship  among  its  members, 

(d)  to  pledge  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  the 
United  States  Government, 

(e)  to  sponsor  and  award  annual  college 
scholarships, 

(f)  to  make  the  general  public  aware  of 
life  aboard  submarines  during  World  War 
II,  by  obtaining,  restoring,  and  .displaying 
the  submarines  that  were  in  service  at  that 
time, 

(g)  to  perform  such  acts  of  charity  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  constitution  and  bylaws, 
and 

(h)  to  promote  and  support  the  member- 
ship in  "Wives  of  United  States  Submarine 
Veterans  of  World  War  11"  and  "The  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  United  States  Submarine 
Veterans  of  World  War  11". 

POWERS  or  THE  CORPORATION 

Sec.  4.  Subject  to  all  applicable  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  any  State  in  which 
the  corporation  operates,  the  corporation 
shall  have  the  power— 

(a)  to  sue,  be  sued,  complain,  or  defend  in 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(b)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  the 
corporation: 

(c)  to  choose  such  officers,  managers,  and 
agents  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation; 

(d)  to  charge  and  collect  membership 
dues; 

(e)  to  adopt,  amend,  apply,  and  alter  a 
constitution  and  bylaws  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica or  of  any  State  in  which  the  corpwratlon 
is  to  oijerate,  for  the  management  of  its 
property  and  the  regulation  of  its  affairs; 
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(f)  to  cor  tract  and  be  contracted  with  as 
may  be  neqessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  corporation: 

(g)  to  take  and  hold  by  lease,  gift,  pur- 
chase, grar  t.  devise,  beqyest,  or  otherwise 
any  proper  ;y,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  nec- 
essary or  convenient  for  attaining  the  ob- 
jects of  th»  corporation,  subject,  however, 
to  applicab  e  provisions  of  law  of  any  State 
(1)  govemiig  the  amount  or  Itind  of  real 
and  person  U  property  which  may  be  held 
by,  or  (2)  itherwise  limiting  or  controlling 
the  owners!  lip  of  real  and  personal  property 
which  may  be  held  by,  or  (3)  otherwise  lim- 
iting or  controlling  the  ownership  of  real 
and  person^  property  by,  a  corporation  op- 
erating in  sUch  State; 

<h)  to  transfer,  lease,  or  convey  real  or 
p)ersonal  pr  Dperty; 

<i)  to  boirow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corpora  tlon  and  to  issue  bonds  or  other 
evidences  cf  indebtedness  therefor  and  to 
secure  the  tame  by  mortgage  or  pledge  sub- 
ject to  appl  Icable  Federal  or  State  laws;  and 

(j)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  necessary  and 
proper  to  c^ury  out  the  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

PRiNcip/it.  oftice;  territorial  scope  or 

AC  nvITIES;  RKSIDEMT  AGENT 

Sec.  5.  (a  The  prinicpal  office  of  .the  cor- 
poration sh  all  be  located  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  ( ir  in  such  other  place  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
tion, but  tie  activities  of  the  corporation 
shall  not  b<  confined  to  that  place  and  may 
be  conduct(  id  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  all  (ither  locations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carfy  out  the  purposes  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

(b)  The  ci)rporation  shall  have  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Co  umbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  auth(  irized  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  cori  wration,  and  notice  to  or  service 
upon  such  agent  or  mailed  to  the  business 
address  of  such  agent  shall  be  deemed  as 
service  or  nptice  upon  the  corporation. 

MEMBERSHIP  RIGHTS 

Sec.  6.  (a|  Membership  shall  be  restricted 
to  those  mi  mbers  of  the  United  States  sub- 
marine ere'  fs  and  the  United  States  subma- 
rine relief  c  rews  who  were  on  active  duty  be- 
tween Dec^ber  1,  1941,  and  December  31, 
1946 

In  additibn  to  the  general  membership, 
there  shall  be  special  classes  of  honorary 
membershi ),  qualification  or  eligibility  for 
which,  and  rights  and  obligations  of  which, 
shall  be  as  provided  from  time  to  time  by 
the  bylaws  3f  the  corporation. 

(c)  All  persons  who  are  members  of  any 
class  of  the  United  States  Submarine  Veter- 
ans of  Wor  id  War  II,  an  association,  on  the 
date  of  eniictment  of  this  Act  shall  retain 
their  membership  in  such  class  as  members 
of  the 


BOARD 


Sec.  7.  (a 
the  memb^hip 
rectors  of 
the  present 
Submarine 
eluding  the 
organization 
be  living 
association 
timore 

Mesa.   Califomia: 
Colorado; 
hurst,   Illiik)is 
Huntingdoi  i 

(b)  Thereafter 
the 


corpi  )ration. 


OF  directors;  compositioii; 

RESPONSIBIUTIES 


Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
of  the  initial  board  of  di- 
;he  corporation  shall  consist  of 
officers  of  the  United  States 
Veterans  of  World  War  II,  in- 
immediate  past  president  of  said 
,  or  such  of  them  as  may  then 
are  qualified  officers  of  that 
to  wit:  James  L.  O'Conner,  Bal- 
Joseph    McGrievy,    La 
Elroy  P.  Wilke,  Denver, 
Henry  T.  Vande  Kerkhoff,  Hm- 
Andrew  M.  Gasper,  North 
Pennsylvania. 

the  board  of  directors  of 
shall    consist    of    such 


aid 


Ml  iryland; 


corpo  "ation 


number  (not  less  than  five)  as  shall  be  se- 
lected in  such  manner  (including  the  filling 
of  vacancies),  and  shall  serve  for  such  terms 
as  may  t>e  prescribed  in  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the 
governing  board  of  the  corporation  and 
shall  during  the  intervals  between  corpora- 
tion meetings  be  responsible  for  the  general 
policies  and  program  of  the  corporation. 
The  board  of  directors  shall  be  responsible 
for  all  finances  of  the  corporation. 

OFFICERS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have  such 
officers  as  may  be  provided  for  in  the 
bylaws. 

(b)  The  officers  shall  have  such  powers 
consistent  with  this  charter,  as  may  be  de- 

'termlned  by  the  bylaws. 

(c)  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
elected  in  such  manner  and  have  such  terms 
and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the 
bylaws  of  the  corixiration. 

distribution  of  income  or  assets  to 
members;  loans 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  coriwration  shall  inure  to  any 
member,  officer,  or  director  as  such,  or  be 
distributed  to  any  of  them  during  the  life  of 
the  corporation,  or  upon  its  dissolution  or 
final  liquidation,  nor  shall  any  member  or 
private  individual  be  liable  for  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  corporation.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion, however,  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent— 

(1)  the  payment  of  bona  fide  expenses  of 
officers  of  the  corporation  in  amounts  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  directors;  or 

(2)  the  support  of  scholarships  to  descend- 
ants of  submarine  veterans  or  other  scholtu-- 
ships  and  works  of  charity  as  may  be 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  directors  and 
controlled  by  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  officers,  directors,  or  employees.  Any 
officer  or  director  who  votes  for  or  assents 
to  the  making  of  a  loan  to  any  officer,  direc- 
tor, or  employee  of  the  corporation  and  any 
officer  who  participates  in  the  making  of 
such  loan  shall  be  jointly  and  severally 
liable  to  the  corporation  for  the  amount  of 
such  loan  until  the  payment  thereof. 

NONPOLITICAL  NATtJRE  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation,  and  its  officers 
and  directors  as  such,  shaU  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  or  assist  any  politi- 
cal party  or  candidate  for  elective  public 
office. 

LIABILITY  FOR  ACTS  OF  OFPICERS  AND  AGENTS 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
su;ting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  ISSUANCE  OF  STOCK  OR 
PAYMENT  OF  DIVIDENDS 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  declare 
or  pay  dividends. 

BOOKS  AND  records;  INSPECTION 

Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count. It  shall  also  keep  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  its  membership  and  of  the  board 
of  directors.  It  shall  also  keep  at  its  princi- 
pal office  a  record  giving  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  its  members,  directors,  and  offi- 
cers. All  books  and  records  of  the  corpora- 
tion may  be  lnsp>ected  by  any  member  or  his 
agent  or  attorney  for  any  proper  purpose  at 
any  reasonable  time. 


AUDIT  OF  financial  TRANSACTIOHS 

Sec.  14.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law",  approved  August  30, 
1964  (78  SUt.  635;  36  U.S.C.  1101  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(50)  United  States  Submarine  Veterans 
of  World  War  II." 

USE  or  ASSETS  UPON  DISSOLUTION  OR 
LIQUIDATION 

Sec.  15.  Upon  final  dissolution  or  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  and  after  discharge 
or  satisfaction  of  any  outstanding  obligation 
or  liability  the  remaining  assets  of  the  cor- 
poration may  be  distributed  in  accordance 
with  the  determination  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  and  in  compliance 
with  this  Act,  the  constitution,  the  bylaws 
of  the  corporation,  and  ail  other  applicable 
Federal  and  State  laws. 

TRANSFER  OF  ASSETS 

Sec.  16.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  United  States  Submarine  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II,  a  corporation,  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  upon  discharging  or  satisfactorily 
providing  for  the  payment  and  discharge  of 
all  the  liabilities  of  such  corporation  and 
upon  complying  with  any  applicable  Federal 
or  State  law. 

EXCLUSIVE  RIGHT  TO  NAME,  CORPORATE  SALES. 
EMBLEMS,  AND  BADGES 

Sec.  17.  The  corporation  and  its  duly  au- 
thorized State  groups  and  other  local  subdi- 
visions shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  to  have  and  use  In  carrying  out  its 
purposes  the  name  "United  States  Subma- 
rine Veterans  of  World  War  11",  and  to  have 
and  use  such  seals,  emblems,  and  badges  as 
the  corporation  may  lawfully  adopt. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec.  18.  The  right  of  the  Congress  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  this  Act  is  expressly  re- 
served. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DANIELSON 

Mr.   DANIELSON.    Mr.    Speaker.   I 
offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DANIELSON  moves  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill, 
S.  195,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  4766,  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  United  States  Subma- 
rine Veterans  of  World  War  II." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  4766)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF 
LEARNED  SOCIETIES 

Mr.  DANIEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4769)  to  recognize  the 
organization  known  as  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


H.R.  4769 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CHARTER 

Sbction  1.  The  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  organized  and  incorporat- 
ed under  the  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  is  hereby  recog- 
nized as  such  and  is  granted  a  charter. 

PO  VOTERS 

Sic.  2.  American  Council  of  Learned  Soci- 
eties (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "corpo- 
ration") Shall  have  only  those  powers  grant- 
ed to  it  through  its  bylaws  and  articles  of  in- 
corporation filed  In  State  or  States  in  which 
It  Is  Incorporated  and  subject  to  the  laws  of 
such  State  or  States. 

OBJECTS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  are  those  provided  in  its  articles 
of  incorporation  and  shall  include  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  humanistic  studies  in  all 
fields  of  learning  and  the  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  relations  among  the  na- 
tional societies  devoted  to  such  studies,  and 
the  corporation  shall  function  as  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  States  where  it  is 
incorporated. 

service  or  PROCESS 

Sec.  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  States  In  which  it  Is  Incorporated  and 
those  States  in  which  It  carries  on  its  activi- 
ties In  furtherance  of  Its  corporate  pur- 
poses. 

BfEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall,  except  as  provided  in  this 
Act.  be  as  provided  in  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

BOARD  or  directors;  cobiposition; 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  responsibilities  thereof 
shall  be  as  provided  in  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration of  the  corporation  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  SUtes  In 
which  It  is  Incorporated. 

OFFICERS  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  7.  The  officers  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  election  of  such  officers  shall  be  as 
is  provided  in  the  articles  of  incorporation 
of  the  corporation  and  In  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  SUte  or  States  wherein  it  is 
Incorporated. 

RESTRICTIONS 

Sic.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  any 
member,  officer,  or  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  be  distributed  to  any  such  person 
during  the  life  of  this  chapter.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  corporation  or  re- 
imbursement for  actual  necessary  expenses 
in  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)  The  corporation  and  any  officer  and 
director  of  the  corporation,  acting  as  such 
officer  or  director,  shall  not  contribute  to, 
support  or  otherwise  participate  in  any  po- 
litical activity  or  In  any  manner  attempt  to 
Influence  legislation. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 


(e)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  Federal  Government 
authority  for  any  of  its  activities. 

LUBIUTT 

Sec.  9.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 
BOOKS  AND  records;  inspection 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  corporation  Involving  any  of 
its  members,  the  board  of  directors,  or  any 
committee  having  authority  under  the 
board  of  directors.  The  corporation  shall 
keep  at  its  principal  office  a  record  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  members  having 
the  right  to  vote.  All  books  and  records  of 
such  corporation  may  be  Inspected  by  any 
member  having  the  right  to  vote,  or  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  of  such  member,  for  any 
proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
contravene  any  applicable  State  law. 

AUDIT  or  PINAMCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  U.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law",  approved  August  30, 
1964  (36  U.S.C.  1101),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followinr- 

"(56)  American  Council  of  Learned  Soci- 
eties.". 

ANNUAL  report 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted  at  the  same  time  as  In  the 
report  of  the  audit  required  by  section  11  of 
this  Act.  The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as 
a  public  document. 

reservation  or  right  to  amend  or  repeal 

CHARTER 

Sec.  13.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress. 

DEFINITION  or  "STATE" 

Sec.  14.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

TAX  EXEMPT  STATUS 

Sec.  15.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  If  the  corporation  falls  to  maintain 
such  Status,  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  expire. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
DANIELSON)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MooRHEAD)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielson). 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R.  4769 
would  recognize  and  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  organization  known  as 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  Soci- 
eties. 


The  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  (ACLS),  founded  in  1919,  was 
incorporated  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  1924,  and  has  its  headquarters 
in  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  ACLS  was  established  originally 
in  response  to  the  need  of  the  United 
States  for  a  spokesman  within  the 
International  Union  of  Academies,  and 
it  has  represented  the  Nation  in  that 
body  for  60  years.  The  ACLS  is  a  fed- 
eration of  professional  and  honorary 
associations  with  a  constituency  of  43 
learned  societies  having  an  aggregate 
membership  of  approximately  250.000 
scholars.  A  list  of  constituent  societies 
is  reprinted  in  the  committee  report. 
The  stated  purpose  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  the  advancement  of  humanistic 
studies  in  all  fields  of  learning,  and 
the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of 
relations  among  all  national  societies 
devoted  to  such  studies. 

The  councU  and  its  activities  are 
supported  by  income  from  endow- 
ment, dues  of  constituent  societies, 
subscriptions  of  universities,  colleges, 
research  libraries,  and  corporations 
that  are  associates  of  the  ACLS, 
grants  from  philanthropic  foimda- 
tions.  Government  grants  and  con- 
tracts, and  private  gifts.  Its  activities 
include  the  provision  of  fellowships 
and  grants  for  studies  of  the  human- 
ities, programs  for  the  improvement  of 
American  studies  abroad,  special  proj- 
ects for  the  improvement  of  American 
research  into  and  promotion  of  area 
studies,  the  administration  of  interna- 
tional exchange  programs,  the  promo- 
tion of  international  communication 
among  scholars  of  the  humanities,  and 
cooperation  with  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government  on  projects  involving  the 
humanities. 

The  subcommittee  has  held  hearings 
on  this  proposal  in  the  96th  Congress 
and  most  recently  on  Jime  11,  1981. 
Testimony  and  docimientation  indi- 
cate that  the  American  Coimcil  of 
Learned  Societies  maintains  a  State 
charter,  operates  in  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory manner,  and  operates  nationally 
and  internationally  only  as  a  nonprof- 
it corporation  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  our  American  society. 

While  the  international  role  of  the 
ACLS  in  the  area  of  the  humanities  is 
unique,  there  is  ample  precedent  for 
extending  a  Federal  charter  to  this  or- 
ganization. Congress  granted  a  charter 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  March  3.  1863,  see,  36  U.S.C.  251 
(1976).  Like  the  AC1£,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  is  a  federation  of 
organizations  dedicated  to  a  particular 
field  of  study.  Like  the  ACLS,  the  na- 
tional academy  is  a  private  organiza- 
tion which  represents  the  United 
States  in  international  negotiations  in 
its  field.  It  is  especially  appropriate  in 
the  light  of  this  precedent  that  Con- 
gress recognize  the  ACLS  for  its  many 
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it  a  Federal  charter. 


In  responj  e  to  inquiry  from  the  com- 
mittee, the  chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  Mr. 
Joseph  Duf  fey,  has  indicated  the  sup- 
port of  tha:  agency  for  this  bill  in  a 
letter  to  thf  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. A  copy  bf  the  letter  is  reprinted  in 
the  commiti  ee  report. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  recog- 
nize an  existing  State-chartered  orga- 
nization. It  does  not  grant  or  expand 
any  corporate  rights  or  relieve  any 
corporate  nesponsibilities  established 
by  State  charter.  Moreover,  this  bUl 
specifically  I  requires  compliance  with 
State  laws  Koveming  the  election  of 
corporate  officers  and  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
corporation]  It  also  specifically  re- 
quires compliance  with  State  laws  gov- 
erning service  of  process. 

The  bill  prohibits  certain  corporate 
acts  and  establishes  certain  require- 
ments for  the  corporation.  The  bill 
prohibits  th  e  loan  or  transfer  of  corpo- 
rate assets  to  officers,  members,  or 
other  persoi  i,  except  for  expenses,  lob- 
bying or  otl  ler  political  activity  by  the 
corporation  or  the  issuance  of  stock  or 
the  paymen ;  of  dividends.  The  bill  fur- 
ther prohitits  the  corporation  from 
claiming  congressional  approval  or 
Federal  Go\  emment  authority  for  any 
of  its  activities.  The  biU  requires  the 
corporation  to  keep  certain  records,  to 
perform  ai[  annual  audit,  and  to 
report  to  C  ongress  annually.  Should 
the  corpora  ;ion  engage  in  any  prohib- 
ited activitj  or  fail  to  perform  any  of 
the  requirements  established  by  this 
bill,  or  if  thi ;  corporation  fails  to  main- 
tain its  tax- exempt,  status,  the  Feder- 
al charter  granted  by  this  bill  will 
expire  autcmatically  as  a  matter  of 
law. 

The  committee  favorably  recom- 
mends H.R.  4679  to  the  House  for  its 
consideratic  n. 

Mr.  Speak  er,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOCRHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  mysel;  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speacer,  today  the  American 
Council  of  iLeamed  Societies  (ACLJS) 
numbers  250.000  scholar  members  and 
has  been  in  |existence  for  more  than  60 
years.  ACLS  is  to  the  humanities  what 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  to 
sciences. 

ACLS  hai  the  support  and  has  re- 
ceived grans  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, the  C  imegie  Corp.,  the  Mellon 
Foimdation,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, the  Nstional  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities]  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  principle  endeavor  of  ACLS  has 
been  advancement  of  learning  in  the 
humanities  through  scholarship.  They 
stimulate  -esearch  by  fellowships, 
grants  in  ai(  I  of  research,  and  the  pub- 
lishing of  tl  at  research  in  such  broad- 


ly ranging  fields  as  economics,  lan- 
guages, and  music. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  ACUS  has  pio- 
neered modem  language  training  for 
our  troops  during  World  War  II.  They 
also  contributed  in  area  cultural  stud- 
ies for  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  far- 
flimg  theaters  of  that  war. 

Since  1919  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  has  contributed  to 
the  betterment  of  American  civiliza- 
tion both  here  and  abroad,  they  de- 
serve a  Federal  charter. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
reporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  material  society 
scholarship  tends  to  go  unrewarded.  It 
is  unfortunate  because  scholars  are 
the  true  custodians  of  civilization.  So- 
ciety that  measures  itself  solely  in 
terms  of  technological  progress  loses 
its  creativity  and  its  culture. 

The  Congress  should  not  pass  up 
this  opportunity  to  give  national  rec- 
ognition to  the  chief  spokesmen  for 
the  humanities— the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies.  It  is  a  federation 
of  43  national  scholarly  associations 
such  as  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools,  the  American  E^conomic 
Association,  the  American  Musicologi- 
cal  Association,  and  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  instrumental  in  forming. 

But  the  contribution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Learned  Societies  has 
not  been  wholly  academic  or  cultural. 
During  World  War  II  it  was  the  ACLS 
that  took  the  initiative  in  modernizing 
methods  of  language  training  for  the 
U.S.  Army  desperately  needed  by  our 
troops.  ACLS  also  helped  the  Armed 
Forces  in  area  cultural  studies.  Today 
the  ACI£  establishes  libraries  on 
American  culture  in  foreign  countries. 

The  record  of  accomplishment  goes 
on  and  on.  I  strongly  support  a  Feder- 
al charter  as  the  least  we  can  do  for 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  Soci- 
eties 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DANIEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
just  want  to  thank  the  gentlemen  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  for  their  help  in 
this  field.  I  think  it  is  very  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Danielson)  th&t  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4769. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONTRACT         SERVICES  FOR 

DRUG  DEPENDEa^  FEDEHIAL 
OFFENDERS  ACT  AMENDMENT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3963)  to  amend  the  Contract 
Services  for  Drug  Dependent  Federal 
Offenders  Act  of  1978  to  extend  the 
periods  for  which  funds  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

xl.n.  3vo3 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Contract  Services 
for  Drug  Dependent  Federal  Offenders  Act 
Amendment  of  1981". 

Sk.  2.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Contract  Serv- 
ices for  Drug  Dependent  Federal  Offenders 
Act  of  1978  (18  U.S.C.  4255  note)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1981;  and"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1981;",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ";  $4,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983; 
$5,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984;  and  $6,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1985". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Hughes)  wiU  he  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClory)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3963  is  legislation 
to  amend  the  contract  services  for 
drug-dependent  Federal  Offenders  Act 
of  1978  and  to  extend  the  periods  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated. 

H.R.  3963  has  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  reau- 
thorize for  a  period  of  3  years,  the  pro- 
vision of  drug-abuse  treatment,  and 
drug-abuse  monitoring,  for  drug-abus- 
ing Federal  offenders. 

This  reauthorization  bill  makes  no 
changes  in  the  program  as  it  now 
exists.  The  bill,  as  reported,  reauthor- 
izes the  program  for  $4.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  $5.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  $6.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1985. 

This  program  is  administered  by  the 
probation  division  of  the  administra- 
tive office  of  the  U.S.  courts.  It  pro- 
vides first,  for  a  mechanism  to  exam- 
ine all  convicted  Federal  offenders 
who  are  released  on  parole,  or  sen- 
tenced to  probation,  to  determine  if 
they  are  drug  users.  Then  it  provides 
for  the  drug-abuse  treatment  that  is 
appropriate  for  their  problem.  Finally, 
it  provides  that  all  persons  in  treat- 
ment are  monitored  to  guarantee  that 
they  stay  off  drugs  during  the  drug 
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treatment.  If  someone  goes  back  to 
using  drugs,  the  court  is  notified  and 
the  person  is  either  charged  as  a 
parole  or  probation  violator  and  re- 
turned to  prison,  or  the  judge  or 
parole  commission  mighty  modify  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  release 
and  treatment. 

About  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the 
program  is  for  the  urinalysis  monitor- 
ing. Each  person  in  the  program, 
which  usually  lasts  a  year,  is  tested 
about  54  times  during  the  year  they 
are  in  treatment. 

The  other  two-thirds  of  the  program 
pays  for  the  counseling  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  drug  treatment. 

Currently,  there  are  about  4,300  per- 
sons under  the  supervision  of  the  divi- 
sion of  probation  who  are  being  treat- 
ed for  drug  abuse. 

This  program  has  a  very  positive 
effect  in  reducing  crime.  Dr.  John  Ball 
of  Temple  University  Medical  School 
testified  before  the  Crime  Subcommit- 
tee about  the  tremendous  amount  of 
crime  committed  by  drug  addicts. 
Most  significant  was  his  conclusion 
that  the  addict,  when  treated,  com- 
mits 84  percent  fewer  crimes. 

The  urinalysis  program  was  enthusi- 
astically endorsed  by  Dr.  Robert 
DuPont,  former  head  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse.  Dr.  Eric 
Wish,  an  expert  in  the  area  of  drug 
abuse  and  crime  at  Inslaw,  also  testi- 
fied that  the  urinalysis  testing  pro- 
gram and  drug  treatment  are  very  im- 
portant in  combating  crime. 

Drug  treatment  should  be  seen  as  a 
method  of  deterring  crime.  The  addict 
who  is  no  longer  dependent  on  drugs  is 
much  less  likely  to  prey  on  society. 
This  is  one  program  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  is  directly  reducing 
the  amount  of  crime  committed. 

The  proposed  authorization  is  based 
on  an  estimate,  by  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  of  the 
impact  of  the  projected,  revised  pros- 
ecutorial policies  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  new  administration  is  fo- 
cusing on  violent  crime  and  the  of- 
fenses that  are  more  frequently  com- 
mitted by  drug-dependent  offenders. 
The  Administrative  Office  estimates 
that  they  will  be  treating  5,300  per- 
sons in  1983,  5,600  in  1984,  and  6.100  in 
1985. 

This  is  a  modest  and  noncontrover- 
sial  program.  It  has  a  direct,  positive 
impact  on  one  of  the  major  causes  of 
crime  in  the  streets,  that  of  drug 
abuse.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  bill  to  continue  this  valuable  anti- 
crime  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  first  of  all  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Hughes)  for  his  leadership  in 
the  area  of  anticrime  legislation.  As  the 
chairman    of    the    Subcommittee    on 


Crime,  I  know  that  he  has  expended  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort,  together 
with  my  colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Sawyer)  and  the  other  members  of 
that  subcommittee,  in  providing  the 
necessary  mechanisms  at  the  Federal 
level  to  help  combat  the  growing  threat 
of  crime  in  America. 

Street  crime  is  something  that 
plagues  nearly  everyone  in  this 
Nation.  In  particular,  our  senior  citi- 
zens are  becoming  increasingly  the  vic- 
tims of  those  who  commit  crime  in  the 
streets.  Many  of  these  crimes  are 
being  committed  by  persons  who 
suffer  from  drug  addiction  and  need 
funds  in  order  to  sustain  their  habits. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  dealt 
with  the  drug  problem  adequately  to 
either  reduce  drug  traffic  or  drug  ad- 
diction, which  seem  to  be  mounting.  It 
is  therefore  extremely  important  that 
we  consider  this  legislation  favorably 
in  order  to  address  the  problem  of 
drug-dependent  offenders  in  our  socie- 
ty. If  we  can  handle  this  problem,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  may  prevent  a  great 
many  of  the  offenses  that  are  going  to 
be  committed  against  law-abiding 
members  of  our  society. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor.  I 
want  likewise  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  an- 
nounced recently  that  he  would  target 
drug-related  crime  in  order  to  meet 
this  extremely  serious  challenge  of 
crime  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, I  am  pleased  to  join  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  in  urging  this 
body  to  approve  H.R.  3963,  a  bill  to 
provide  contract  services  for  drug-de- 
pendent offenders. 

As  the  President  recently  pointed 
out  in  his  speech  before  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
convention,  drugs  greatly  exacerbate 
the  crime  problem  in  this  country. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  respect 
to  crimes  against  property,  which  are 
committed  in  order  for  the  addict  to 
finance  his  habit.  Recent  studies  clear- 
ly demonstrate  that  addicts  who  are 
unsupervised  and  untreated  commit 
far  more  crimes.  Thus,  it  is  clearly  in 
the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  to  pro- 
vide the  screening  and  counseling  serv- 
ices authorized  imder  this  bill. 

The  Administrative  Office  has  com- 
piled a  record  of  frugal  administration 
of  this  program,  and  I  believe  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  continue 
their  services  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  Specifically,  it  would  provide 
modest  amounts  for  3  fiscal  years  to 
permit  us  to  continue  our  oversight  re- 
sponsibility and  reevaluate  the  pro- 
gram again  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  bringing 
this  bill  before  us  in  its  present  form 


and  I  urge  the  overwhelming  support 
of  the  measure  by  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime,  whom  I  com- 
mended a  few  minutes  ago,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  SAVkrYER). 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  join 
in  urging  support  of  this  bill. 

Since  1978,  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  has  done,  in 
my  judgment,  a  very  effective  job. 
They  have  been  cost  conscious  in  con- 
tracting out  this  authority.  There  is 
no  question  that  we  really  need  this 
sort  of  followup  with  respect  to  drug- 
addicted  people. 
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Studies  brought  to  the  attention  of 
our  subcommittee  have  shown  that 
people  who  suffer  from  drug  addiction 
when  they  are  out  on  parole,  proba- 
tion, bail,  or  otherwise  commit  about 
six  times  the  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  nonaddicted  persons.  With 
monitoring  by  the  use  of  urinalysis 
and  other  checks,  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  either  control  the  tendency  of 
those  who  might  otherwise  tend  to 
engage  in  the  use  of  drugs  or  to  spot 
those  who  are  using  drugs.  In  such  a 
case,  we  can  restrict  their  liberty  and 
ability  to  commit  this  great  multiplici- 
ty of  crimes  which  are  shown  by  the 
studies. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the 
chairman  of  our  subconmiittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes),  in  urging  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  just  want  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory),  for  his 
very  kind  remarks.  My  relationship 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  goes 
back  to  when  I  first  came  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1974. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  work  at  that 
time  with  the  gentleman  as  he  served 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime,  and 
even  though  I  left  that  subcommittee 
after  my  first  term,  I  have  returned 
and  I  am  delighted  to  be  back  on  the 
subcommittee. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  my  colleague 
that  we  have  developed  a  very  good  bi- 
partisan relationship  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime,  and  we  are  lucky  to 
have  a  member  with  the  credentials  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Hal  Sawyer,  on  the  conunittee. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory),  for  his  splendid  coopera- 
tion in  trying  to  develop  and  fashion 
an  anticrime  bill  that  is  doable  and 
that  will  be  effective.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  that  effort. 
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Mr.   Speaker,   will 
an  yield? 

I  am  happy  to  yield 
from  Illinois. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
related  subject,  I  note  in 
task    force    report    with 
ts  recommendations  to  meet 
of  crime  that  the  Gover- 
inois.  Governor  Thompson, 
lormer  Attorney  General  of 
States,  Griffin  Bell,  who 
c((chairmen  of  this  task  force, 
to  be  invited,  together  with 
Attorney  General,  Attor- 
Smith,  to  appear  before 
s     Subcommittee     on 
testify  with  regard  to  the 
of   the   task   force, 
understanding  that  hear- 
place  on  November  4. 
.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
correct,  that  hearing  will  be 
Npvember  4,  and  we  do  expect 
Griffin  Bell  and  Gover- 
,  as  well  as  the  Attorney 
t  estif y  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
will  yield  further,  I  want  to 
the   gentleman   on   setting 
for  hearing,  and  I  hope 
will  be  appropriate  atten- 
to  the  service  of  the  sub- 
in    directing    attention   to 
force    recommendations, 
think  are  extremely  construc- 
sftting  forth   national  policy 
an  appropriate  nation- 
role  with  regard  to  the 
jject  of  crime, 
h  now  that  crime  is  basically  a 
ijiat  we  have  to  deal  with  at 
and  local  levels,  but  at  the 
it  seems  to  me— and  I  know 
jentleman  agrees  with  me— 
must  be  Federal  direction, 
be  Federal  guidance,  there 
Federal  support,  and  there 
I'ederal  cooperation  with  the 
State  law  enforcement  agen- 
legislation  that  we  are  con- 
tbday  is  consistent  with  that 
and  I  know  that  the  hearing 
subcommittee    is    going    to 
November  4   will   provide  a 
or  a  broad  pattern  of 
i^ederal  Government  can  in- 
more  actively  and  more 
in  trying  to  meet  the 
of  crime  in  America. 

1  want  to  commend  the 
for  setting  that  subject  for 


foi  mat 
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ment  has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
working  with  State  and  local  and 
county  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
trying  to  combat  crime.  Of  course,  this 
legislation  fits  right  in  with  that  par- 
ticular overall  crime  package  because 
H.R.  3963  is  indeed  an  anticrime  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anything  we  can  do  to 
identify  those  who  are  committing 
crime  and  to  try  to  encourage  them  to 
move  into  programs  that  will  reduce 
crime  has  to  be  an  important  initia- 
tive. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
McClory  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order. ) 

CONCSATULATIONS  TO  MADELYN  REISS  ON  BIRTH 
OF  A  DAUGHTER 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noticed  here  in  the  House  Chamber 
today  that  several  of  the  Congression- 
al Record  clerks  are  wearing  white 
boutonnieres.  I  understand  that  that 
is  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
our  distinguished  employees  of  the 
House,  Madelyn  Reiss,  a  Congressional 
Record  clerk,  gave  birth  on  Saturday 
to  a  baby  girl,  Teresa  Jane. 

1  just  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  that  is  the  happy  reason  for 
the  boutonniores.  I  know  we  aU  extend 
our  very  best  wishes  for  good  health 
and  congratulations  to  Madelyn,  and  I 
am  sure  that  all  the  Members  would 
wish  me  to  extend  those  sentiments  to 
her. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClory)  for  those  remarks, 
and  the  gentleman's  remarks  on 
behalf  of  Madelyn  Reiss  will  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  just  want  to 
add  that  I  also  noticed  all  the  flowers 
this  morning,  and  I  learned  that  Ma- 
delyn Reiss  has  in  fact  delivered  a 
baby  girl.  I  thought  at  first  an  employ- 
ee at  the  front  desk  got  married, 
which  would  have  been  a  singular 
event  also. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  join  in  offering 
my  sincerest  congratulations  to  Made- 
lyn Reiss. 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  3963,  the  Contract  Services 
for  Drug  Dependent  Federal  Offend- 
ers Act  Amendment  of  1981.  This  bill 
reauthorizes  for  3  years  a  small  pro- 
gram that  has  powerful  effects.  That 
program  has  one  primary  purpose:  To 
break  the  drug  addiction  and  crime 
connection.  The  evidence  is  clear  that 
heroin  addicts  commit  thousands, 
indeed,  tens  of  thousands,  of  crimes. 
Of  course  on  the  streets  of  Newark, 
and  every  large  city,  the  police  have 
been  aware  of  the  drug  addiction  and 
crime  connection  for  many  years. 

What  we  have  learned  is  that  drug 
abuse  can  be  treated.  Persons  who  are 
addicted  to  heroin  caii  be  cured  of  the 


habit.  A  recent  study  has  shown  that  a 
heroin  addict  after  treatment  on  the 
average  conunits  84  percent  less  crime. 
That  is  a  tremendously  important  im- 
provement. 

This  program  has  the  strong  support 
of  judges.  They  are  able  to  have  much 
better  control  of  persons  sentenced  to 
probation  and  parole  through  the  uri- 
nalysis screening.  The  bill  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
bill  to  continue  a  relatively  inexpen- 
sive program  that  helps  fight  crime  in 
our  Nation's  cities.* 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hdghes)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3963,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  REGULATORY  CONTROL 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  revised  version  of  the 
Regulatory  Control  Act  of  1981  which 
I  first  introduced  as  H.R.  3740  on  June 
1,  1981.  This  legislation  was  offered 
then,  and  is  reoffered  now,  as  a  good 
faith  effort  to  find  some  middle 
ground  between  the  popular  Levitas 
legislative  veto  bill  for  Federal  regula- 
tions and  the  administration's  opposi- 
tion to  such  legislation  on  constitu- 
tional grounds. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
Levitas  bill,  H.R.  1776.  would  permit 
one  or  both  Houses  to  disapprove  pro- 
posed or  existing  Federal  regulations. 
The  administration  has  testified  that 
it  would  accept  nothing  less  than  a 
joint  resolution  of  disapproval,  requir- 
ing Presidential  signature,  for  execu- 


tive agency  regulations,  but  could 
accept  a  concurrent  resolution  of  dis- 
approval for  regulations  of  selected  in- 
dependent regulatory  agencies.  The 
House  Judiciary  subcommittee,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  reported  a  regulatory 
reform  bill  which  Includes  a  provision 
for  disapproval  of  all  major  regula- 
tions by  joint  resolution  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3740,  as  originally 
introduced,  provides  for  disapproval  of 
independent  agency  regulations  by 
concurrent  resolution,  and  the  same 
disapproval  approach  would  apply  to 
those  executive  agency  regulations 
which  a  committee  finds  to  be  con- 
trary to  law  or  congressional  intent. 
Executive  agency  regulations  which  a 
committee  finds  objectionable  for 
other  reasons  would  be  subject  to  en- 
actment of  a  joint  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, as  would  any  existing  regula- 
tion which  either  House  forces  an 
agency  to   reconsider  and  repromul- 
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H.R.  3740  would  also  permit  execu- 
tive agencies  to  appeal  a  disapproval 
action  taken  by  concurrent  resolution 
to  the  courts,  and  permit  the  court  to 
allow  the  rule  to  take  effect  anyway 
on  a  finding  that  it  is  consistent  with 
the  statute,  and  that  the  agency  has 
no  alternative  means  of  implementing 
or  enforcing  the  statute. 

These  central  features  of  H.R.  3740 
are  retained  in  the  revised  bill  which  I 
am  introducing  today.  However,  I  have 
made  several  procedural  changes  in 
the  original  bill.  First,  I  have  eliminat- 
ed section  2  of  H.R.  3740  which  would 
have  made  certain  changes  in  section 
553  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  Second,  I  have  extended  coverage 
of  the  legislative  veto   provisions  to 
nearly  all  regulations  of  general  appli- 
cability, as  opposed  to  just  "major" 
and    'significant"   regulations  as   de- 
fined in  H.R.  3740.  Third,  I  have  ex- 
tended the  initial  congressional  review 
period  for  regulations  from  30  days  to 
60  days.  If  either  House  adopts  a  dis- 
approval resolution  within  that  period, 
the  review  period  would  be  extended 
to  90  days  from  the  date  of  submission 
of  the  regulation.  A  rule  could  take 
effect  sooner  if  either  House  rejects  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  or  if  a  com- 
mittee fails  to  undertake  a  review  of  a 
rule  within  30  days  after  its  submis- 
sion. ^    . 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  most  unpor- 
tant,  I  have  added  what  I  call  a  front- 
end  discharge  procedure  for  disapprov- 
al resolutions  in  the  first  House  to  act. 
Under  my  original  bill,  no  special  dis- 
charge procedure  was  provided  if  a 
committee  did  not  report  a  disapprov- 
al resolution  within  a  specified  period, 
as  the  Levitas  bill  would  provide.  How- 
ever, a  discharge  motion  would  be  in 
order  in  the  second  House  to  act,  if  a 
committee  has  not  reported  the  reso- 
lution within  15  days  after  its  referral 
from  the  first  House,  and  if  that 
motion  is  supported  by  one-fifth  of 


the    membership    of    the    House    in- 
volved. . 
Under  my  new  discharge  proposal,  if 
one-fifth  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
involved  sponsor  or  cosponsor  an  ap- 
propriate       disapproval        resolution 
within  25  days  after  submission  of  the 
regulation,  a  committee  would  be  re- 
quired to  announce  and  undertake  a 
review  of  the  rule,  and  report  a  disap- 
proval resolution  with  its  recomenda- 
tions  not  later  than  45  days  after  sub- 
mission of  the  rule.   If  it  does  not 
report  within  45  days,  the  committee 
would  automatically  be  discharged  of 
the  first  such  resolution  referred  to  it. 
This  special  discharge  procedure,  how- 
'ever,  would  not  apply  to  concurrent 
resolutions  for  executive  agency  regu- 
lations, since  such  resolutions  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  committee  finding 
that  the  rule  is  contrary  to  law  or  con- 
gressional intent.  In  the  second  House 
to  act,  discharge  would  be  automatic 
15  days  after  referral  of  the  resolution 
if  a  committee  has  not  reported. 

It  seems  to  me  this  discharge  mecha- 
nism is  best  designed  to  both  permit  a 
committee  time  to  review  and  report 
on  a  regulation  about  which  there  is 
substantial  interest,  while  at  the  same 
time  insuring  that  a  disapproval  reso- 
lution cannot  be  bottled  up  in  a  com- 
mittee when  there  is  substantial  objec- 
tion to  it.  But  the  important  thing,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  the  House  in- 
volved have  the  benefit  of  a  committee 
report  on  any  regulation  proposed  to 
be  disapproved  so  that  we  can  act  in 
an  informed  manner. 

A  committee  could  also  obviously 
undertake  a  review  of  a  rule  on  its  own 
initiative,  but,  if  it  formally  announces 
such  a  review  to  the  Speaker  and  in 
the  Congressional  Record  within  28 
days  after  submission  of  the  rule,  it 
would  s,gam  be  required  to  report  a 
resolution  of  disapproval,  and  it  would 
be  automatically  discharged  of  such  a 
resolution  if  it  did  not  report  within  45 
days  after  submission  of  the  rule. 

Finally,  I  have  eliminated  the  provi- 
sion of  H.R.  3740  which  would  have 
tied  agency  review  of  major  existing 
rules  every  10  years  with  the  ability  of 
either  House  to  adopt  a  resolution  for 
reconsideration  of  any  other  existing 
rule— both  of  which  would  have  forced 
an  agency  to  repromulgate  the  exist- 
ing rule  and  thus  subject  it  to  possible 
disapprovarby  joint  resolution.  Under 
my  revised  bill,  the  joint  resolution 
disapproval  mechanism  would  only 
apply  to  those  existing  rules  which 
Congress  forces  an  agency  to  repro- 
mulgate. Any  existing  rule  which  an 
agency  decides  to  modify  or  repeal  on 
its  own  initiative  would  be  treated  as  a 
new  rule  under  the  disapproval  mecha- 
nisms which  apply  to  new  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  revised  bill 
does  meet  the  administration  halfway 
while  doing  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  Levitas  bill.  I  expect  this  issue  wiU 
come  to  the  House  in  the  form  of  an 
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amendment  to  whatever  regulatory 
reform  bill  is  finally  reported  from  the 
Hoiise  Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  be  viewed  as  one 
component  In  an  overall  regulatory 
reform  strategy,  and  not  as  a  panacea 
for  our  regulatory  problems.  But  I  do 
think  it  is  important  that  Congress  re- 
claim its  prerogatives  over  the  legisla- 
tive powers  we  have  delegated  to  agen- 
cies through  the  rulemaking  process. 
As  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  we  should  be  held  ultimately 
accoimtable  for  the  laws  we  pass,  in- 
cluding the  regulations  issued  to  carry 
them  out. 

At  this  point  in  the   Record.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  a  brief  summary  of 
my  revised  Regulatory  Control  Act. 
H.R.  4838— Brief  Summary  of  Revised  Reg- 
ulatory  Control   Act   by   Hon.   Trent 
Lott 

(1)  Co»ero£7fc— The  congressional  review 
procedures  would  apply  to  all  proposed  and 
existing  rules  of  general  applicability  (with 
exceptions  specified): 

(2)  Submission  and  re/errai— Proposed 
final  rules  would  be  submitted  to  Congress 
on  the  same  day  as  publication  In  the  Feder- 
al Register,  and  woiild  be  referred  to  one 
committee  in  each  House  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  sUtute  or  agency  under  which 
the  rule  is  promulgated. 

(3)  Time  limits.— Vo  rule  could  become  ef- 
fective for  60-days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  after  submitted,  and  the  review 
period  would  be  extended  to  90-days  If 
either  House  adopts  an  appropriate  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  within  the  eo-days 
period.  A  rule  could  become  effective  sooner 
if  no  committee  announces  its  intention  to 
review  the  rule  within  30-days  after  Its  sub- 
mission, or  if  either  House  rejects  an  appro- 
priate resolution  of  disapproval. 

(4)  Forms  of  disapprovoL— An  appropriate 
resolution  of  disapproval  would  be:  (a^  a 
concurrent  resolution  for  any  proposed  Ex- 
ecutive agency  rule  which  a  committee  de- 
termines is  contrary  to  law  or  congressional 
intent;  (b)  a  joint  resolution  for  any  Execu- 
tive agency  rule  which  a  committee  deter- 
mines should  be  disapproved  for  any  other 
reason;  (c)  a  concurrent  resolution  for  any 
proposed  Uidependent  regulatory  agency 
rule  which  a  committee  determines  should 
be  disapproved;  and  (d)  a  joint  resolution 
for  any  existing  rule  which  is  repromulgat- 
ed  pursuant  to  the  adoption  by  either 
House  of  a  resolution  for  reconsideration.  A 
rule  could  not  become  effective  if  an  appro- 
priate resolution  is  adopted  by  both  Houses, 
or  enacted,  as  the  case  may  be,  within  the 
specified  time  period. 

(5)  Special  dUchaiye  pmcedures.— If  one- 
fifth  of  the  membership  of  the  House  in- 
volved sponsors  or  cosponsors  an  appropri- 
ate resolution  with  respect  to  a  proposed 
rule  within  25-days  after  its  submission,  a 
committee  would  be  required  to  review  the 
rule  and  report  the  resolution  within  45- 
days  after  the  rule's  submission  (except  this 
special  discharge  procedure  would  not  apply 
to  concurrent  resolutions  disapproving  Ex- 
ecutive agency  rules).  Discharge  would  be 
automatic  if  a  committee  has  not  reported 
after  45-days.  In  the  second  House  to  act. 
discharge  would  be  automatic  if  a  commit- 
tee has  not  reported  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  first  House  within  15-days  after  iU 
referraL 
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If  a  cominittee  determines  to  review  a  rule 
on  its  own  initiative,  and  so  announces  to 
the  Speuer  and  in  the  Congressional 
Record  within  28-days  after  submission  of 
the  rule.  It  would  be  required  to  report  an 
appropria^  resolution  within  45-days  after 
the  rule'aj  submission,  and  would  be  dis- 
charged if  it  does  not. 

(6)  /7oof  consideration.— Once  an  appro- 
priate resolution  is  reported  or  discharged, 
it  would  b*  highly  privileged,  subject  to  two- 
hours  of  debate  divided  between  proponents 
and  opponents,  and  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment or  a  potion  to  recommit. 

(7)  Reconsideration  of  existing  rules.— 
Either  House  may  adopt  a  simple  resolution 
for  reconideration  of  any  existing  rule  in 
effect  forlat  least  two  years  if  such  resolu- 
tion is  properly  reported  from  commlctee. 
With  respect  to  any  rule  for  which  a  resolu- 
tion for  r^onsideration  has  been  adopted, 
an  agency  would  be  required  to  review  the 
rule  and  ^ither  renew,  modify  or  repeal  it. 
Any  such!  action  would  be  subject  to  the 
congressiotial  review  process  of  the  Act  and 
possible  disapproval  by  enactment  of  a  joint 
resolution! 

(8)  Couk  appeal— Al\  proposed  Executive 
(as  opposed  to  independent)  agency  rules 
which  are  [disapproved  by  adoption  of  a  con- 
current resolution  can  be  put  into  effect  if 
an  agency  appeals  the  action  in  the  Federal 
District  Csurt  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  court  finds  the  rule  is  consistent 
with  the  itatute  and  the  agency  has  no  al- 
ternative :neans  of  implementing  or  enforc- 
ing the  sti  ,tute. 

(9)  MisoiUaneous.— 

An  agenpy  may  not  promulgate  a  new  rule 
substantially  the  same  as  a  rule  which  has 
been  disapproved,  but  may  incorporate  the 
relevant  lortions  of  tht  rulemaking  record 
for  the  disapproved  rule  into  that  for  the 
new  rule; 

Disapproval  of  a  rule  shall  not  relieve 
agencies  ftom  responsibility  to  adopt  a  rule, 
but  time  limits  would  begin  again  from  date 
of  disapprbval; 

Congreaional  inaction  or  rejection  of  a 
dJsapprovlil  resolution  shall  not  be  deemed 
approval  jor  judicial  review  purposes: 

Invalidakion  of  any  portion  of  the  Act 
shall  not  I  invalidate  the  remainder  of  the 
Act: 

The  nel 
shall  sui 

The  Aci 
of  the  981 
of  the  1^ 

Any  rul 
resume  tl 
of  this  Ai 
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Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

The  goal  of  equality  is  something  we 
Americans  have  been  groping  for  these  two 
hundred  years,  with  most  of  our  progress  in 
the  last  fifty.  Greater  political  equality 
came  as  we  removed  property  qualifications 
for  voting  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  as  more  recently  we  enacted 
voting  rights  laws,  extended  the  vote  to 
women  and  eighteen-year-olds,  and  adopted 
the  principle  of  one-person-one-vote  in  our 
legislative  apportionments. 

Social  equality  was  enhanced  with  the 
diminution  of  discrimination  on  the  grounds 
of  race  and  sex  in  employment,  public  ac- 
commodation, education,  housing.  0\ir  soci- 
ety, for  all  its  faults,  is  vastly  more  tolerant 
today  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 

But  it  is  economic  equality— not  absolute 
equality  of  income  and  wealth,  but  the 
avoidance  of  extremes— that  is  most  endan- 
gered today. 

1039-67:  FOUR  OUT  OT  rVTK  IMPROVX  THXJR 
SHARE 

The  Great  Depression  fifty  years  ago  was 
a  turning  point  in  American  economic  life. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  upward 
surge  in  the  gross  national  product— a  larger 
pie  to  slice.  And,  Just  as  important,  from 
1929  to  1967,  income  distribution  grew  more 
equitable  (Table  1).  Income  shares  of  the 
lower  four-fifths  of  American  households 
went  ';p  during  that  period:  the  first  two- 
fifths  from  12.5  percent  of  total  income  to 
14.2  percent;  the  third  from  13.9  percent  to 
17.5  percent:  the  fourth  from  19.3  percent 
to  24.8  percent.  The  top  one-fifth  declined, 
from  54.4  percent  to  43.4  percent. 

TABLE  I.-INCOME  DISTRIBUTION  BY  HOUSEHOLDS, 

1929-78 

[Penxnt  distrHxitm  o(  aggrei!it>  incancl 


rulemaking  review   procedures 
de  existing  ones: 
shall  take  effect  at  the  beginning 
Congress  and  expire  at  the  end 
h  Congress; 

making  review  procedures  shall 
eir  effectiveness  if  the  provisions 
cease  to  be  effective.* 


HOW  THE  REAGAN  PROGRAM 
SHIFTS  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION 
TOWARD  THE  RICH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previois  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman $-om  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  fol- 
lows my  larticle  in  the  current  Septem- 
ber-Oct<jber  issue  of  Challenge: 
auALiTY,  Here  We  Come 
(By  Rlepresentative  Henry  S.  Reuss) 

We  all  teem  to  be  mesmerized  by  the  big 
macroecopomic  spectacular  now  on  stage. 
Yet  ther0  is  an  issue  at  stake  vastly  more 
important  than  current  budget  or  tax  or 
monetary  differences.  That  issue  is  the 
American!   ideal    of    equality,    as    old    as 


Uwest 


SkokI      TM       Fodli      HwlKst 
Stil  Sill  SUI  !tti 


IKS. 12.5  13.«  19.3  54.4 

1935-36 4.1  n  14.1  20.9  51.7 

1941 4.1  9.5  15.3  22,3  4J.8 

1947 _......  5.0  ll.O  16.0  22.0  460 

1947 3.5  10.6  16.1  23.6  45.5 

1952. 3.5  10.9  17.3  241  44.3 

1957 3.4  109  18.0  24.7  42.9 

1962. 3.4  10.4  17.5  24.8  43.9 

1967 3.6  10.6  17.5  24.8  43.4 

1972. 3.7  10.0  16.9  24.7  448 

1977 3.8  9.7  16.5  24.9  45.2 

1971 3.8  9.7  16.4  24,8  45.2 

No(e.-1929-47  iliti,  tosad  on  "Histarical  SUtistics  of  Hie  U.S.,"  pat  1, 
Sen  G31»-<S24.  p  301.  not  tail  amantk  wHi  1947-78  dab,  (based 
on  "Cwrent  Potubtion  Report"  Bureau  ol  Cemus,  stnes  P-60.  No,  123,  June 
1980.  table  13,  p  62)  due  to  ditterenl  metlndology 

Today,  the  Income  brackets  of  these  five 
groups  are: 

Lowest:  $0—7.000; 

Second:  $7,000—13,500; 

Third:  $13,500—21.500: 

Fourth:  $21,500—32,000; 

Fifth:  over  $32,000. 

Why  did  the  size  of  the  pie,  and  the 
shares  of  the  bottom  80  percent,  both  im- 
prove so  markedly  between  1929  and  1967? 
Certainly  the  expansionist  policies  of  John 
Maynard  Keynes,  the  progressive  income 
lax,  and  low  Interest  rates  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  In  addition,  an  enlarged  middle 
class  provided  the  savings  and  investment 
needed  for  growth  more  effectively  than  a 
"bloated  plutocracy"  would  have  done. 

As  a  result  of  steady  growth  and  improved 
distribution,  the  United  States  managed  to 
hold  together  during  depression  and  war. 
Progress  toward  economic  equality  went 
hand  in  hand  with  progress  toward  political 
and  social  equality. 


SINCE  1967:  BACK  TOWARD  INEQUALITY 

Then,  along  about  1967,  something  hap- 
pened. That  something  was  the  Vietnam 
War.  and  the  guns-plus-butter  economic 
policy  which  led  to  the  dozen  years  of  stag- 
flation—unacceptable unemployment  and 
inflation— that  have  been  with  us  ever  since. 
Though  the  economy  continued  to  grow, 
the  distribution  of  income  went  into  reverse 
from  its  egalitarian  trend  of  almost  forty 
years,  and  headed  back  toward  greater  in- 
equality. 

From  1967  to  1978,  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  we  have  statistics,  the  share  in 
the  national  income  earned  by  the  poorest 
20  percent  of  American  households  re- 
mained about  even— 3.6  percent  to  3.8  per- 
cent. This  static  share  is  improved  slightly 
by  non-cash  transfer  payments  (such  as 
food  stamps  and  Medicaid)  which  are  not 
counted  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  its  income 
distribution  statistics. 

But  the  second  and  third  fifths  found  the 
going  really  tough,  and  their  income  shares 
declined  from  28.1  percent  to  26.1  percent. 
The  fourth  one-ftfth  stayed  even  at  24.8 
percent.  And  the  top  fifth,  recouping  some 
of  its  earlier  losses,  rose  from  43.4  percent 
to  45.2  percent.  If  the  Census  Bureau  had 
included  such  upper-bracket  sources  of 
income  as  capital  gains  and  executive 
"perks,"  the  top  20  percent's  share  would 
have  been  even  larger. 

A  shift  of  2  percentage  points  from  the 
lower  middle  class  to  the  top  brackets  isn't 
peanuts.  In  a  $3  trillion  economy,  it 
amounts  to  scores  of  billions  of  dollars  a 
year.  For  example,  if  the  second  and  middle 
fifths  had  received  their  historic  peak 
income  shares  in  1978,  their  average  house- 
hold income  would  have  been  around  $1,300 
more. 

What  caused  this  shift  during  the  1970s? 
For  one  thing,  wages  of  below-$20,000  work- 
ers lagged  behind  inflation.  And  the  institu- 
tions were  rigged  against  the  lower  middle 
class.  They  benefited  neither  from  the 
transfer  payments  of  the  poor  nor  the  tax 
loopholes  of  the  rich.  Because  by  and  large 
they  were  not  able  to  take  advantage  of 
itemized  income  tax  deductions,  they  did 
not  share  such  privileges  of  the  affluent  as 
the  deduction  for  interest  payments  on  the 
mortgage  or  for  contributions  to  charity.  In- 
terest on  savings  accounts  or  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  was  fixed  by  law  at  a  miserable  5  per- 
cent, while  large  savers  got  the  market  rate. 

While  Census  statistics  end  in  1978.  the 
relative  position  of  the  second  and  third 
fifths  has  probably  become  even  worse  in 
the  last  three  years.  Since  1978,  consumer 
prices  have  increased  by  over  26  percent,  av- 
erage weekly  earnings  by  only  15  percent. 
For  the  affluent,  "unearned  income"  provid- 
ed a  much  better  buffer.  Dividend  income 
increased  by  26.2  percent  between  1978  and 
1980,  interest  income  by  48  percent.  These 
two  items,  nearly  14  percent  of  personal 
income,  are  significantly  more  concentrated 
in  the  upper  income  brackets  than  is  wage 
income.  Executive  compensation  in  profit- 
making  corporations  increased  by  17.5  per- 
cent in  1978,  16.8  percent  in  1979.  and  17.3 
percent  in  1980.  To  this  must  be  added  in- 
creased "perks"  in  the  form  of  entertain- 
ment allowances,  club  dues,  company  cars, 
legal  and  financial  coimseling,  stock  options, 
insurance,  and  so  on. 

TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

Our  backsliding  since  1967  is  particularly 
unwelcome  when  you  compare  income  dis- 
tribution in  the  United  States  with  income 
distribution  in  the  other  industrialized  de- 
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mocracles.  A  study  made  by  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment (OECD)  in  1976  found  that,  both 
before  and  after  taxes,  the  United  States 
had  the  second  greatest  degree  of  inequality 
of  the  seven  leading  industrialized  democra- 
cies (Table  2).  By  and  large,  the  United 
States  was  exceeded  in  its  inequality  only  by 
Prance.  West  Germany,  Canada,  Sweden, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Japan  were  all 
more    nearly    equal    than    we.    More,    the 


United  States  had  the  dubious  distinction  of 
having  its  poorest  20  percent  with  a  lower 
share  of  total  before-tax  income  than  any 
other  country,  including  France. 

Incidently,  it  will  be  noted  that  Prance  is 
endeavoring  to  get  out  of  its  cellar  position 
in  the  international  league,  as  evidenced  by 
the  recent  election  of  the  more  egalitarian 
Mitterrand  government. 

It  is  we,  the  United  States,  who  are  now 
heading  for  the  cellar  position  in  the  league. 

TABLE  2.-INC0tllE  DISTRIBUTION  IN  7  MAJOR  COUNTRIES 


We  shall  shortly  be  shaken  by  the  volcan- 
ic disturbances  in  income  distribution  which 
the  Reagan  Economic  Recovery  Program 
seems  destined  to  bring  about.  Every  aspect 
of  that  program— its  cuts  in  social  sp>ending, 
its  increases  in  military  spending,  its  hail-to- 
the-rich  tax  policy,  its  high-interest-rate 
monetary  policy— will  have  the  effect  of  fur- 
ther transferring  income  shares  from  the 
bottom  three-fifths  of  Americans  to  the 
wealthiest  10  percent. 


Country 


Raiiuni  by  d^ee  of  ounl  mqaMyof  noane  (tstrtetn 
Bitaietaes  ANertans 


Top  20 


20 


1" 


11' 


!• 


Beforetaaas       Mtotiacs       Belore  taaes       Mlai  laaas 


Ffince 1970  1                   3                   1 

Untad  Stales 1972  2                   1                   3 

West  Germany 1973  3                   4                   2 

Canada      . „„______„____„          1969  4                   2                   4 

S«Mden 1972  5                   6                   7 

U«ladU«tai „ -.. 1973  6                   5                   5 

Japan 1969  7                  7                  6 

■The  measures  are  summary  statistics  indcating  ttie  extent  to  wMcti  Uk  dsMutions  of  income  dffer  tmm  a  stale  ol  canpMe  eqoily: 
Source:  »«alailm  Sa»»yw,  Inaime  Distribution  m  OfCO  Countries,  July  1976,  OECO.  Pans.  Compiled  Ifom  tables  3, 4,  5,  6,  Dp  14,  16.  17 

Reaganomics  works  this  way  not  just  in  my  where  skilled  manpower  and  materials 

practice.  That's  its  purpose.  In  the  words  of  are  scarcest.  For  another,  military  spending, 

its  chief  theologian,  George  Gilder   "Forget  unlike  the  production  of  civilian  goods,  cre- 

the  idea  of  overcoming  inequality  by  redis-  ates  no  purchasable  commodity  to  satisfy 

trlbution.  ...    A    successful    economy    de-  the  money  demand  of  the  workers  and  en- 

pends  on  the  proliferation  of  the  rich.  .  .  .  trepreneurs  who  make  the  military  goods. 

It  will  be  said  that  their  earnings  are  "un-  3.  Tax  policy.  Tax  policy  resulting  from 

earned'  and  'undeserved'.  But  in  fact  .  .  .  the  Reagan  program  will  work  against  the 

they  are  the  heroes  of  economic  life,  and  lower  60  percent  of  families  in  at  least  three 

those   who   begrudge   them   their   rewards  ways. 

demonstrate  a  failure  to  understand  their  First,  the  August,  1981  tax  cut.  a  variant 

role  and  their  promise."  of  Kemp-Roth  festooned  with  new  prefer- 

Here's  how  the  four  pillars  of  Reagan-  ences  for  the  already  affluent,  is  of  great 

omics  will  worsen  income  distribution:  help  to  the  rich,  in  George  Gilder's  phrase 

1.  Social  spending  cuts.  Sharply  cut  under  the  "heror^s  of  economic  life."  Under  Kemp- 
the  Reagan  budget  are  all  the  traditional  Roth,  a  family  with  income  of  $150,000  in 
programs  for  the  poor,  the  lowest  one-fifth  1980  will  find  that  its  marginal  rate  drops 
of  income  receivers— Medicaid,  food  stamps,  from  64  to  49  percent  by  1984  The  cut  in  the 
school  lunches,  housing,  energy  assistance,  top  rate  on  unearned  income  from  70  to  50 
legal  services,  pneumonia  immimization,  percent  will  also  help,  as  among  other 
neighborhood  programs,  compensatory  edu-  things  it  brings  the  maximum  tax  rate  on 
cation,  day  care,  public  service  jobs.  capital  gains  down  to  20  percent.  That's  a 

"I     made    strenuous    efforts     to     cpmb  lower  rate  than  a  family  earning  $15,000  a 

through  the  budget  to  find  rich  oxen  to  year  pays  on  wages. 

gore,  but  I  didn't  find  many,"  Budget  Direc-  But  for  moderate-Income  taxpayers,  no 
tor  David  Stockman  told  the  Joint  Econom-  appreciable  tax  cut  is  in  sight.  The  adminis- 
Ic  Committee  in  February.  He  did,  however,  tration  proposes  no  change  in  the  levels  of 
find  a  number  of  "middle-class  oxen"  to  the  standard  deduction,  personal  exemp- 
gore.  Among  slashes  of  particular  interest  to  tions,  and  earned  income  credit.  The  effect 
middle-income  groups  are  passenger  rail  of  inflation-induced  bracket  creep  and  the 
service,  mass  transit,  energy  conservation,  scheduled  increases  in  social  security  pay- 
student  loans,  economic  aid,  public  televi-  roll  taxes  will  largely  cancel  out  the  benefits 
sion  and  radio,  the  arts  and  humanities,  »in-  of  Kemp-Roth  rate  reduction, 
employment  compensation,  clean  air,  and  For  example,  families  with  taxable  in- 
clean  water.  comes  of  $15,0O0-$35,0O0  in  1980  wUl  face 

2.  Military  spending  increases.  The  about  the  same  marginal  tax  rates  in  1984, 
Reagan  program  includes  the  fastest  in-  after  three  years  of  Kemp-Roth,  as  they  do 
crease  in  military  spending  in  our  peacetime  now.  Let  us  use  the  administration's  projec- 
hlstory.  This  wUl  worsen  the  position  of  tions  for  inflation:  the  effects  of  that  infla- 
modest-income  groups  in  three  ways— in  its  tion  will  be  to  push  these  families  into 
effects  on  regions,  on  the  composition  of  higher  tax  brackets,  which  will  just  be 
employment,  and  by  increasing  inflation.  offset  by  the  proposed  cuts  in  rates.  At  the 

Regionally,  military  activity  is  concentrat-  same  time,  however,  the  Social  Security  tax 

ed  in  a  few  areas,  particularly  the  South  rate  will  have  jumped  from  6.13  to  «.7  per- 

and  West.  Residents  of  other  regions  will  be  cent  between  1980  and  1984.  whUe  the  tax- 

disadvantaged.  Defense  industries  tend  to  able  wage  base,  now  $29,700,  will  have  risen 

be  capital-intensive,  and  to  employ  relative-  at  about  the  same  pace  as  these  families' 

ly  larger  proportions  of  high-skilled  white-  earnings. 

collar  workers.  Thus  a  larger  share  of  ex-  The  rich,  on  the  other  hand,  don't  have  to 

penditures  goes  to  upper-income  groups  in  worry  about  bracket  creep.  The  top  brackets 

the  case  of  the  military  than  for  other  kinds  are   wide,   and   above   taxable   incomes   of 

of  government  spending.  $45,000  (joint  returns),  there  is  simply  no 

Finally,  military  spending  is  particularly  higher  bracket  to  creep  into.  Earnings  at 

Inflationary.  For  one  thing.  It  has  its  great-  these  levels  are  also  well  above  the  Social 

est  impact  on  just  those  areas  of  the  econo-  Security  wage  base. 
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A  second  tax  effect  of  Reaganomics  in- 
volves the  shift  of  former  federal  social  pro- 
grams to  state  and  local  governments.  Such 
shifting  of  the  burden  from  the  progressive 
federal  income  tax  to  regressive  state  and 
local  property  and  sales  taxes  will  worsen 
the  position  of  lower-  and  middle-income 
families. 

Finally,  the  administration  has  set  its  face 
against  reducing  any  of  the  $175  billion  of 
tax  expenditures  now  in  the  federal  tax 
code,  and  was  willing  to  create  a  few  new 
loopholes  to  get  its  tax  bill  through  the 
Congress.  Most  of  the  benefits  of  these 
loopholes  and  preferences  go  to  high- 
income  taxpayers.  Perpetuating  the  loop- 
holes thus  ensures  that  income  distribution 
will  continue  to  deteriorati;  in  the  years 
ahead. 

4.  Monetary  policy.  Super-tight  money, 
the  fourth  pillar  of  the  Reagan  economic 
program,  fosters  income  inequality  as  surely 
as  the  spending  and  tax  proposals.  By  slow- 
ing growth,  tight  money  and  high  interest 
rates  bring  tmemployment,  and  this  falls 
with  particular  severity  on  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families. 

High  interest  rates  transfer  income  even 
more  directly.  Poor  people  lack  creditwor- 
thiness, but  middle-income  people  borrow 
heavily  for  home  mortgages,  consumer 
goods,  health,  and  education.  Because  it 
does  not  pay  for  most  moderate-income  tax- 
payers to  itemize  their  deductions,  they  lack 
the  ability  of  high-bracket  borrowers  to 
make  the  Treasury  pick  up  half  of  their  in- 
terest burden. 

Just  as  the  middle-income  groups  do  most 
of  the  borrowing,  so  upper-income  groups, 
having  it  to  lend,  do  most  of  the  lending. 
The  higher  the  interest  rate,  therefore,  the 
greater  the  transfer  from  middle-Income 
groups  to  the  upper-Income  groups.  And  if 
there  is  one  thing  the  money  markets  are 
projecting  with  awful  clarity,  it  is  that  high 
interest  rates  are  going  to  be  a  permanent 
distinctive  feature  of  Reaganomics. 

AMERICANS  WON'T  LIKE  IT 

So  there  is  the  past,  the  present,  sjid  the 
future,  (except  to  the  extent  that  we  do 
something  about  It)  of  Income  distribution. 
In  the  golden  age  of  FDR  and  Harry 
Truman,  of  IKE  and  JFK,  we  moved  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  greater  equality. 
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But  since!  1967.  we've  been  moving  back- 
ward. As  Heaganomics  has  its  way,  we  shall 
shortly  be  moving  backward  faster. 

Americans,  when  they  find  out  what  is 
happening,  won't  like  it.  Prom  an  economic 
standpoint^  Reaganomics  will  shift  income 
away  fron|  the  average  citizen  and  toward 
those  at  tile  top  so  massively  as  to  choke  off 
the  demaiid  necessary  to  buy  from  the 
market  wh  at  our  economy  can  produce.  The 
result  is  bound  to  be  Increased  unemploy- 
ment. 

Growth  by  Itself— the  advertised  goal  of 
Reaganomics — doesn't  necessarily  make  for 
a  good  distribution  of  income.  But  more 
nearly  e<|ual  distribution  can  help  to 
strengtheii  growth,  as  the  sparkling  per- 
formance 9f  Japan  demonstrates. 

Prom  a  I  social  standpoint,  when  whole 
classes  feel  themselves  endangered,  blood- 
shed and  rpvolutlon  have  been  the  outcome, 
as  in  Prarice  in  the  1790s  and  Germany  in 
the  1930s. 

Were  the  American  people  last  November 
really  voting  to  abandon  the  dream  of 
making  Aitierica  a  more  egalitarian  society? 
Perhaps  wi  need  a  new  referendum.  • 


SPEC! 


ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  iininimous  consent,  permission 
to  addrefs  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to:  I 

(The  fallowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCXoRY)  to  revise  and 
extend  t^eir  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous knaterial: ) 

Mr.  Lo-fT,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  HtcKLER,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  fallowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hughes)  to  revise  and 
extend  tbeir  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Re^ss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AN^nmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


ETXTENS 
uninin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  uninimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  fdllowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McC^LORY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  LEBoxTriLLiER. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RupD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pritchard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WdLF. 

(The  fallowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hughes)  and  to  include 
extraneojis  matter:) 

Mr.  MOFFETT. 

Mr.  GaStdos. 

Mr.  KcJBOVsEK. 

Mr.  Pl(  »rio. 

Mr.  Be:  >ell. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Go  NZALEZ  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Pu  JUA. 

Mr.  BiiowN  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ANkuNzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  JqNES  of  Tennessee  in  10  m- 
stances. 


Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  SoLAHZ. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo. 
Mr.  Hughes. 


BILL  AND  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  October 
22,  1981,  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.R.  3499.  An  act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  period  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  to  request  counseling 
under  the  veterans'  readjustment  counsel- 
ing program,  to  provide  medical  care  eligi- 
bility for  veterans  expobed  to  herbicides  or 
defoliants  (including  agent  orange),  or  to 
nuclear  radiation,  to  establish  a  minimum 
total  number  of  operating  beds  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  and  nursing  home 
facilities,  to  extend  for  certain  Vietnam-era 
veterans  the  period  of  time  in  which  OI  bUl 
educational  assistance  benefits  may  be  used 
for  the  pursuit  of  certain  training,  to  pro- 
vide a  small  business  loan  program  for  Viet- 
nam-era and  disabled  veterans,  and  to 
extend  the  authority  for  veterans  readjust- 
ment appointments  in  the  civil  service;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  26fi.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  23,  1981.  as  'Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  October  27,  1981,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2391.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  that  he  has 
exercised  his  authority  to  increase  the  au- 
thorized niunber  of  civilian  personnel  for 
the  Defense  Department  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  pursuant  to  section  501<d)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2392.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Facilities,  Environ- 
ment, and  Economic  Adjustment),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  location,  nature,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  two  construction  projects  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2393.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Installations.  Logistics 
and  Financial  Management),  transmitting 
notice  of  the  proposed  conversion  to  con- 
tractor performance  of  the  custodial  serv- 
ices activity  at  Madigan  Army  Medical 
Center,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  pursuant  to  section 


502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

2394.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  certain  de- 
fense equipment  and  services  to  Pakistan 
(Transmittal  No.  81-108),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 813  of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2395.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
equipment  and  services  to  Sudan  (Transmit- 
tal No.  81-110),  pursuant  to  section  813  of 
Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2396.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  the  agency  made  no  prop- 
erty acquisitions  of  emergency  supplies  and 
equipment  during  the  quarter  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981.  pursuant  to  section  201(h) 
of  the  Federal  CnvU  Defense  Act  of  1950;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2397.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-94,  "To  conform,  on  a  temporary 
basis.  District  of  Columbia  laws  and  regula- 
tions to  certain  federal  laws  and  regulations 
governing  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children  program,"  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2398.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-95,  "To  order  the  closing  of  a 
public  alley  abutting  lots  55,  840,  and  841  in 
Square  516,  bounded  by  4th  Street.  NW.,  K 
Street,  NW.,  5th  Street,  NW.,  and  I  Street, 
NW.  (S.O.  81-107)  (Ward  2),"  pursuant  to 
section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2399.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-96,  "To  amend  the  ceiling  on  life 
Insurance  on  the  lives  of  members  of  credit 
unions,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2400.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-97,  "To  designate  the  name  of 
the  recreational  area  in  lot  810,  in  Square 
2547.  which  is  located  at  the  intersection  of 
Adams  Mill  Road,  NW..  and  Ontario  Place, 
NW.,  as  Community  Park  West  (Ward  1)," 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

2401.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-98,  "To  create  a  criminal  offense 
for  certain  activities  done  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  prostitution  or  encouraging  the 
sale  of  controlled  substances  in  a  public 
place,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2402.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
transmitting  the  33d  aimual  report  of  the 
Service,  covering  fiscal  year  1980,  pursuant 
to  section  202(c)  of  the  act  of  June  27,  1947; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2403.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Energy  Information  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  reports  on 
changes  in  market  shares  of  refined  petrole- 
um products  and  retail  gasoline  covering  the 
month  of  July  1981.  pursuant  to  section 
4(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
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location  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2404.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  commissions  inability  to 
render  a  final  decision  in  Docket  No.  38676, 

■Changes  in  Routing  Provisions— Conrail— 
July  1981, "  within  the  initially  specified  5- 
month  period,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C. 
10707(b)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

2405.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  military 
expenditures  by  recipients  of  U.S.  economic 
assistance,  pursuant  to  section  620<s)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2406.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Japan 
(Transmittal  No.  81-107).  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2407.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  serv- 
ices to  Pakistan  (Transmittal  No.  81-108). 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2408.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  cerUin  defense  equipment  and  services 
to  Sudan  (Transmittal  No.  81-110),  pursu- 
ant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2409.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System,  covering  the  year  ended  September 
30,  1980,  pursuant  to  section  121(a)(2)  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2410.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
SUff  foi  Installations  and  Logistics,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  transmitting  the  Arjiual 
Report  of  the  Retirement  Plan  for  Civilian 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Ex- 
changes. Recreation  Funds,  Clubs,  Messes, 
and  the  Marine  Corps  Exchange  Service, 
covering  calendar  year  1980,  pursuant  to 
section  121(a)(2)  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Procedures  Act  of  1950,  as  an-end- 
ed;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. „  ^, 

2411.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Retire- 
ment Trust,  Navy  Resale  and  Services  Sup- 
port Office,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Tnist,  covering  calendar  year  1980, 
pursuant  to  section  121(a)(2)  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2412.  A  letter  from  the  Chief,  Insurance 
and  Debt  Management,  Executive  Secretar- 


iat, Air  Force  Welfare  Board,  transmitting 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Air  Force  Nonap- 
propriated Fund  Retirement  Plan  for  Civil- 
ian Employees,  covering  the  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1980,  pursuant  to  section 
121(a)(2)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  1950.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2413.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Judge,  U.S. 
Tax  Court,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  Judges'  Retirement 
and  Survivor  Annuity  Plans,  covering  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1980,  pursuant  to 
section  121(a)(2)  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Procedures  Act  of  1950,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. .... 

2414.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  judgment  funds 
awarded  in  Docket  No.  22-G  before  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  to  the  Mescalero  Apache 
Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reservation,  pursu- 
ant to  sections  2(a)  and  4  of  Public  Law  93- 
134;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  ,  .^.  .     . 

2415.  A  letter  from  the  National  Adjutant, 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  transmitting 
the  proceedings  of  their  1981  national  con- 
vention and  an  independent  audit  report  as 
of  December  31,  1980,  pursuant  to  section 
9(a)  of  the  act  of  June  17,  1932,  and  section 
3  of  Public  Law  88-504;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2416.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  consider  it  advisable 
to  develop  a  plan  for  energy  self-sufficiency 
initiatives,  required  by  section  406(d)  of 
Public  Law  96-294:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Science 
and  Technology. 

2417.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  medicaid's  quality  control 
system  (HRD-82-6,  October  23,  1981);  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2418.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  repayment  requirements  for  water 
resources  projects  (CED-82-3,  October  22. 
1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 

2419.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  covering  the  second  quarter  of 
calendar  year  1981  on  abnormal  occurrences 
at  licensed  nuclear  facUities,  pursuant  to 
section  208  of  Public  Law  93-438;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  4481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
CYime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  97-293).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas: 

H.R.  4837.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  require- 
ment that  the  superintendent  of  a  cemetery 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  be  a  disabled  veteran;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 

H.R.  4838.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  provide  for  congressional 
review  of  agency  rulemaking;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 

H.J.  Res.  348.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  special  gold  medal  to 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Beatrix  in  recognition 
of  the  1982  Bicentennial  anniversary  of  dip- 
lomatic and  trade  relations  between  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  3091:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

H.R.  4146:  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Weaver,  Ms.  MiKtn^Ki,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  4481:  Mr.  Goarini,  Mr.  Vehto.  Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Dakielsoh,  Mr.  Zeferetti.  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Pattersom,  Mr.  Porsythe.  Mr. 
Madigah,  Mr.  Duwcan,  Mr.  Mica.  Mr. 
MoTTL,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Hefner. 
Mr.  DwYER,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  FAUwraoY,  and 
Mr.  Rangel. 

HR  4775:  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Sdwia.  Mr.  Wortley,  and 
Mr.  Yates. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 

of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
248  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Jerry  M.  Ault,  Wabash.  Ind.,  relative  to 
interest  rates  and  the  Federal  deficit:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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The 

expiratic^ 
to  order 
LT,  a 


Slenate  met  at  10  ajn.,  on  the 

of  the  recess,  and  was  called 

the  Honorable  Mack  Matting- 

from  the  State  of  Georgia. 


Ity  1 


Sei  lator 


PRAYER 

Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
Halvetson.  LLX).,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 


The 
C. 
lowing 


p  "ayer: 


Prai  se 


His 


Me 


Let  us 

O 

Praise 

For 

And 
forever. 

Praise 

It  is  a 
the  Lord, 
name,  O 

To 


pray. 

the  Lord,  all  ye  nations: 
Him,  all  ye  people, 
mercy  is  great  toward  us: 
truth  of  the  Lord  endureth 


dec  lare 


ye,  the  Lord. — Psalms  117. 
j70od  thing  to  give  thanks  unto 
and  to  sing  praises  unto  Thy 
Most  High: 

Thy  lomng  kindness  in  the 
morningl  and  Thy  faithfulness  every 
night.— I'sahns  92:  1.2. 

We  th  ink  Thee,  Lord  for  the  refresh- 
ing of  tt  e  weekend,  for  the  privilege  of 
worship,  for  the  opportimity  to  be  with 
fami  lies,  for  rest,  recreation,  and  re- 


our 
newal. 

Weth4nk 
to  do 
called 
ing  to 
Jesus'  n^me 


th; 

and 
Thy 


Mr.  M  I 

the  chai 
pore. 
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TTiee  for  health  and  strength 
work  to  which  we  have  been 
we  pray  we  may  do  it  accord- 
will  and  for  Thy  glory^  In 
Amen. 


APPOnfTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
]  )ENT  PRO  TEMPORE 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
plea  ;e  read  a  communication  to  the 
from  the  President  pro  tempore 


The; 
will 
Senate 
(Mr.  ThtIrmond)  . 

The  lefislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Wttkhingtcm,  D.C.,  October  26,  1981. 
To  the  Sefiate 

Under 
of  the  Standi 
appoint 
Senator  fj'om 
form  the 


( he  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 

ng  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 

Honorable  Mack  Mattingly,  a 

the  State  of  Georgia,  to  per- 

1  lutles  of  the  Cnalr. 

Strom  Thttrmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 


.TTINGLY  thereupon  assumed 
as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 


R3COGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  A::TING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Un  ler  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  EiAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmoLis  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proc(  edings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTTSG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing, after  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
located to  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  are  special  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  each. 

After  that  time,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  to  extend  not  past  11  ajn. 

I  inquire  of  the  Chair:  Is  there  a  limi- 
tation on  the  time  individual  Senators 
may  speak? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  a  5 -minute  limitation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

At  11  a.m..  as  previously  ordered,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  ILR. 
4035,  the  Interior  appropriations  bill. 

There  are  a  number  of  amendments  to 
that  bill,  and  I  urge  Senators  to  come  to 
the  Chamber  and  offer  their  amendments 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Senate  will  not  be  in  late  today. 
However,  I  must  point  out  that  we  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  the  appropriations 
sequence  and  all  Members  are  put  on  no- 
tice that  as  of  the  beginning  of  next  week 
the  regular  recess  or  adjournment  hour 
of  6  p.m.,  except  on  Thursday,  will  no 
longer  be  possible  to  observe.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  complete  the  appropriations 
process  as  soon  as  possible  and  get  these 
bills  to  conference. 

Therefore,  the  question  of  whether  we 
have  late  sessions  on  nights  other  than 
Thursday  next  week  will  depend  largely 
on  whether  or  not  we  can  move  with 
some  expedition  and  efiQciency  on  the 
bills  from  the  Appropriations  Committee 
as  they  reach  the  calendar  and  are  avail- 
able for  Senate  consideration. 


THE  LONELY  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  another 
week  comes  before  the  Senate,  and  I 
thought  that  before  the  onslaught  of  ap- 
propriation bills  and  other  issues  that 
will  make  the  next  5  days  more  than  hec- 
tic, we  pause  in  the  throes  of  Emily  Dick- 
inson, and  her  gifted  work: 
The   Lonely   House 

I  know  some  lonely  houses  off  the  road 

A  robber'd  like  the  look  of. — 

Wooden  barred. 

And  windows  hanging  low, 

Inviting  to 

A  portico. 

Where  two  could  creep: 
One  h&Dd  the  tools. 
The  other  peep 
To  make  sure  all's  asleep. 
Old-fashioned  eyes. 
Not  easy  to  surprise ! 


How  orderly  the  kltchen'd  look  by  night. 

With  Just  a  clock,— 

But  they  could  gag  the  lick. 

And  mice  won't  bark; 

And  so  the  walls  don't  t«ll. 

None  will. 

A  pair  of  spectacles  ajar  just  stir — 

An  almanac's  aware. 

Was  It  the  mat  winked. 

Or  a  nervous  star? 

The  moon  slides  down  the  stair 

To  see  who's  there. 

There's  plunder, — where? 
Tankard,  or  spoon. 
Earring,  or  stone. 
A  watch,  some  ancient  brooch 
To  match  the  grandmamma. 
Staid  sleeping  there. 

Day  rattles,  too. 
Stealth's  slow; 
The  sun  has  got  as  far 
As  the  third  sycamore. 
Screams  chanticleer, 

•Who's  there?' 

And  echoes,  trains  away. 

Sneer — 'where?' 

While  the  old  couple,  Just  astir. 

Think  that  the  sunrise  left  the  door  ajar! 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  need 
for  my  time  under  the  standing  order.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  it  to  any  Senator 
or  to  the  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  act- 
ing minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  if  it 
might  be  possible  to  take  the  time  of  15 
minutes  reserved  for  the  minority  leader 
under  the  standing  order,  plus  mine,  and 
I  certainly  appreciate  the  time  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  although 
I  do  not  expect  to  have  to  use  all  of  that, 
and  naturally  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
back  any  of  It  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator thinks  that  25  minutes  will  accom- 
modate his  purposes.  I  shall  reserve  mine 
for  the  time  being. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  reserve  the  time  remaining  to  me 
under  the  standing  order  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  allocated  to 
the  minority  leader  may  be  aggregated 
with  the  time  provided  for  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  on  special  oriers  so  that 
he  may  have  a  total  of  25  minutes  for 
his  presentation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  that  I  may  have  about  6  minutes  to 
speak  following  the  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont? 


Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  6  minutes  of  my 
remaining  time  to  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant minority  leader. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  very  much. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  \mder- 
stand  from  Senator  Robert  C.  Bvrd  that 
he  has  no  objection  if  I  were  to  use  his 
special  order  time  if  need  be. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  control  of 
the  time  allocated  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  on  special  order  be  assigned  to 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  LEAHY 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
wishes  a  minute  or  two. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Two  minutes  will  be 
fine. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Fine.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
that  back. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
out  of  the  time  remaining  to  me  under 
the  standing  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


TREATIES  CAN  NEVER  OVERRIDE 
THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  cornerstones  of  the  fear  campaign 
generated  by  the  Liberty  Lobby  against 
the  Genocide  Convention,  and  repeated 
in  their  so-called  White  Paper,  is  the 
proposition  that  treaties  automatically 
override  the  Constitution. 

As  e/Idence.  they  cite  the  "supremacy 
clause"  of  the  Constitution  and  a  state- 
ment by  John  Foster  Dulles,  whom  they 
identify  as  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Eisenhower.  They  then  con- 
clude that  although  the  treaty  Is  not 
self-Implementing  and  requires  future 
legislation  to  Implement  its  provisions, 
that  the  courts  "would  be  obliged  to 
sanction." 

Mr.  President,  the  Liberty  Lobby  could 
not  be  more  wrong.  First,  they  are  mis- 
reading the  supremacy  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  Second,  they  cite  John 
Foster  Dulles'  interpretation  as  author- 
itative, which  it  is  not.  He  Is  not  a  con- 
stitutional expert,  his  opinions  do  not 
have  the  force  of  law  and.  if  you  bother 
to  read  the  footnotes,  he  was  not  even 
Secretary  of  State  when  he  made  that 
remark. 

Finally,  the  courts  are  not  obliged  to 
sanction  any  legislation,  which.  In  any 
way,  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Liberty  Lobby  well 
knows  that  the  Supreme  Court  resolved 
years  ago  that  any  treaty  can  never 
override  the  Constitution  or  constitu- 
tional guarantees  in  any  way. 

Mr.  President,  the  Liberty  Lobby  does 
quote  the  "supremacy  clause"  of  the 
Constitution  accurately.  Article  VI,  sec- 
tion 2  states: 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shaU  be  made  in  Pur- 
suance thereof,  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land,  and  the  Judges  In  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  In 
the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the 
Contrary  notwithstanding. 

There  are  several  points  that  deserve 
to  be  made  here : 

First,  this  clause  has  been  recognized 
by  constitutional  law  experts  as  assuring 
the  supremacy  of  treaties  to  State  law 
and  State  constitutions,  not  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  language  is  clear: 
Treaties  are  superior  to  "any  Thing  in 
the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State." 

Second,  as  noted  constitutional  expert, 
Louis  Henkln,  points  out  in  his  book, 
"Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Constitution": 

The  status  of  a  treaty  as  law  of  the  land 
derives  from  and  depends  on  its  status  as  a 
valid,  living  treaty  of  the  United  States.  It 
Is  not  law  of  the  land  for  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  courts  to  enforce  if  It  Is  not  made 
In  accordance  with  constitutional  require- 
ments, or  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  to  make,  or  violates  con- 
stitutional prohibitions. 

His  point  is  well  taken:  A  treaty  can- 
not be  valid  unless  it  is  made  pursuant  to 
constitutional  limitations  and  it  cannot 
override  the  Constitution. 

Third,  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeat- 
edly held  that  treaties  cannot  override 
the  Constitution  In  any  way.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Liberty  Lobby  could  not  cite 
any  Supreme  Court  cases  that  support 
their  position.  Why?  Because  there  are 
none. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been  clear  and 
consistent:  No  treaty  can  ever  override 
the  Constitution. 

Let  me  cite  just  two  notable  cases. 

In  Geofroy  against  Riggs  In  1890,  Mr. 
Justice  Field  wrote: 

The  treaty  power,  as  expressed  In  the  Con- 
stitution. Is  in  terms  unlimited  except  by 
those  restraints  which  are  found  in  that  In- 
strument against  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment or  of  Its  departments,  and  those  aris- 
ing from  the  nature  of  the  government  and 
of  that  of  the  States.  It  would  not  be  con- 
tended that  it  extends  so  far  as  to  authorize 
what  the  Constitution  forbids,  or  a  change 
In  the  character  of  the  government  or  In  that 
of  one  of  the  States. 

Let  me  repeat  the  key  line : 

It  would  not  be  contended  that  It  extends 
so  far  as  to  authorize  what  the  Constitution 
forbids  or  a  change  in  the  character  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  most  recsnt  case  was  decided  by 
the  Court  In  1957  in  the  case  Reid  against 
Covert.  Mr.  Justice  Black,  speaking  for 
the  Warren  Court,  laid  the  Issue  to  rest 
conclusively: 

No  agreement  with  a  foreign  nation  can 
confer  power  on  the  Congress,  or  any  other 
branch  of  government,  which  Is  free  from 
the  restraints  of  the  Constitution. 


The  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution  were 
designed  to  apply  to  all  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  and  they  cannot  be  nulli- 
fied by  the  Executive  or  the  Executive  and 
the  Senate  combined. 

That  opinion  also  further  substanti- 
ates my  reading,  and  that  of  most  con- 
stitutional experts,  of  the  meaning  of  the 
"supremacy  clause"  of  the  Constitution. 

The  opinion  states : 

It  would  be  manifestly  contrary  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  those  who  created  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  BlU  of  Rights — ^let  alone  alien  to  our 
entire  constitutional  history  and  tradition — 
to  construe  Article  VI  (the  Supremacy 
Clausr)  as  permitting  the  United  States  to 
exercise  power  under  an  international  agree- 
ment without  observing  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions. 

Later  in  that  opinion.  Mr.  Justice 
Black  noted: 

This  Court  has  repeatedly  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  an  Act  of  Congress,  which  must 
comply  with  the  Constitution,  is  on  a  full 
parity  with  a  treaty,  and  that  when  a  statute 
which  Is  subsequent  In  time  is  Inconsistent 
with  a  treaty,  the  statute  to  the  extent  of 
conflict  renders  the  treaty  null.  It  would  be 
oon^etely  anomalous  to  say  that  a  treaty 
need  not  comply  with  the  (Constitution  when 
such  an  agreement  can  be  overridden  by  a 
statute  that  must  conform  to  that  Instru- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  what  Mr.  Justice  Black 
just  said  is  very  important  and  summa- 
rizes my  case  perfectly: 

First,  the  courts  have  consistently  held 
that  treaties  must  be  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  and  cannot  in  any  way 
change  our  form  of  government. 

Second,  treaties  and  laws  enacted  by 
the  Congress  are  given  equal  weight  be- 
fore the  courts  but  equal  weight  below 
the  Constitution,  a  fact  the  Liberty 
Lobby  conveniently  omits. 

And.  finally,  that  when  there  Is  ever  a 
conflict  between  a  treaty  and  a  law  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  at  a  later  time  the 
treaty  is  declared  null  and  an  act  of  Con- 
gress prevails. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  time  to  end  the 
myth  that  treaties  can  ever  supersede 
the  Constitution.  They  cannot  and  it  Is 
time  to  set  the  record  straight  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  can  never  over- 
ride any  freedoms  in  our  Constitution.  In 
fact,  it  is  completely  consistent  with 
them. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  yield  the  floor. 


THE  PROPOSED  SALE  OF  AWACS 
AND  OTHER  MILITARY  EQUIP- 
MENT TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the 
sale  of  AWACS  and  other  military  equip- 
ment to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  vote,  when 
it  occurs,  will  be  very  close.  It  was  al- 
ways assumed  that  this  issue  would  be 
decided  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  no  real 
attempt  was  made  to  present  the  argu- 
ment regarding  the  sale  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Because  it  will  be  so  close,  and  because 
each  of  the  100  Members  of  this  body 
could  cast  the  deciding  vote,  it  is  partic- 
ularly important  that  we  each  of  us 
exhaustively  explore  all  the  issues  be- 
fore reaching  our  decision. 
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Argw  lents  have  been  made  that  this 
should  1  »e  a  partisan  Issue.  I  reject  sug- 
guestioiis  from  both  Republicans  and 
Democrits  to  that  effect.  It  is  an  Issue 
of  signii  leant  foreign  policy  ramifications 
and  far-reaching  consequences  for  our 
country  Its  resolution  greatly  transcends 
the  par  Jsan  considerations  of  national 
political   parties. 

Therefore.  I  determined,  very  early, 
that  I  w  ould  not  in  any  way  consider  my 
decision  as  a  party  or  partisan  issue.  It 
is  regrel  table  that  some,  in  both  parties, 
have  tried  to  make  it  a  partisan  issue. 
Good  fdreign  policy  can  only  be  non- 
partisar  and  must  transcend  both  polit- 
ical pan  ies. 

Sever  il  groups,  outside  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, have  tried  to  lobby  me  either 
for  or  against  this  sale.  It  quickly  be- 
came apparent  that  none  of  these  groups 
and  individuals  possessed  any  informa- 
tion to  (^ffer  not  already  available  to  any 
Senator  making  the  effort  to  review  all 
Govemijient  sources.  In  many  instances 
these  grtoups  represented  only  their  own 
ideological  or  commercial  interest.  They 
did  not  epeak  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  their  rec- 
ommendations bear  no  weight  in  my 
decisionj 

Durinfe  the  past  few  weeks.  I  have 
traveledj  many  times  to  Vermont  and 
listened  I  to  literally  hundreds  of  Ver- 
moniers  about  this  issue.  Their  concerns, 
advice,  questions,  and  sincere  expres- 
sions— tpth  for  and  against  the  sale — 
are  appreciated  and  have  had  a  signif- 
icant bearing  on  my  decision. 

My  ccileagues  in  the  Senate  have  been 
particularly  helpful,  and  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend myj  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  a 
number  1  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  rendered  valued  assistance  to  me. 
The  assistance  offered  by  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er Senaftor  Baker,  Senator  Cranston, 
Senator  JCHAFEE.  Senator  Levin,  Senator 
Glenn,  and  others,  testifies  to  the  reas- 
suring fact  that  even  in  this  debate, 
charactarized  In  this  country  by  some 
passion  and  much  impatience,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  ipursue  the  discussion  In  terms 
which  sfate  the  Issues,  identify  the  cen- 
tral qutttions,  and  preserve  productive 
dialog.   I 

I  hop«,  also,  that  whichever  way  this 
issue  turns  out  the  administration  will 
realize  tnat  they  serve  neither  their  in- 
terest ncr  the  country's  Interest  by  be- 
ing partisan  In  foreign  policy.  An  initial 
bipartisan  effort  in  designing  this  sale 
would  have  assured  its  acceptance  by  the 
Senate.  The  administration  launched  the 
debate  oti  terms  which  suggested  to  many 
that  a  I^epublican  consensus  to  support 
the  President  would  substitute  nicely  for 
a  bipartisan  effort. 

Certaihly  the  AWACS  issue  should 
have  be^n  framed  in  the  beginning  as  a 
shared  responsibility,  regardless  of  party 
affiliation.  The  administration  belatedly 
realized  [this  when  some  of  their  strong- 
est oppteition  came  from  Republican 
Senators.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
do  not  make  the  mistake  of  failing  to 
realize  that  many  Senators — of  both 
parties— iwho  will  oppose  them  on  this 
vote  staid  ready  to  help  develop  a  con- 
sensus arid  extend  their  support  on  fu- 


ture issues,  especially  if  asked  in  the 
planning  stages. 

Despite  the  challenges  posed  in  the 
attempt  to  match  the  subtleties  of  the 
foreign  policy  process  with  our  political 
system,  the  United  States  usually  is 
guided  in  the  long  run  by  policies  which 
are  at  once  visionary  and  pragmatic,  dur- 
able and  flexible,  and  acceptable  to  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people. 

We  are  now  embarked  upon  another 
far-reaching  effort  to  define  our  priori- 
ties and  objectives  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  debate  on  AWACS  has  survived 
all  these  distractions.  The  argimients  for 
and  against  the  sale  are  numerous,  and 
among  them  some  strike  me  as  more 
central  to  the  AWACS  question  than 
others.  In  shaping  my  decision.  I  con- 
cluded that  three  arguments  advanced 
with  vigor  and  even  vehemence  are  not 
relevant.  The  first,  which  has  featured 
in  numerous  letters,  speeches,  and  per- 
sonal visits,  is  that  AWACS  posed  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  existence  of  Israel.  I 
cannot  accept  this  argument,  and  to  base 
a  decision  on  this  premise  tends  to  de- 
flect attention  from  other  more  impor- 
tant considerations.  It  also  ignores  the 
fact  that  Saudi  Arabia  today  is  using 
American  AWACS  and  has  used  them — 
under  American  command — since  last 
year. 

Nor  is  it  proper  to  conclude  that  the 
proposaF  stands  as  an  assault  on  long- 
standing American  ties  to  Israel.  For 
more  than  30  years  the  United  States 
has  demonstrated  a  special  and  pro- 
tective affection  for  Israel,  from  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman's  ready  recognition 
of  the  fledgling  Israeli  State  in  1949,  to 
massive  U.S.  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance in  every  year  since  then,  and  to 
timely  and  extensive  special  assistance 
in  time  of  war. 

Israel  is  the  only  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  shared  American- 
Israeli  commitment  to  human  liberty 
and  democracy  is  proof  positive  of  these 
enduring  ties. 

Last,  it  is  wrong  to  suggest  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  or  his  administration  is  any 
less  committed  to  the  security  of  Israel 
than  Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  Nixon,  Ford,  or  Car- 
ter. I  am  personally  convinced  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  total  sincerity  and  con- 
tinued commitment  to  Israel  as  I  was  of 
both  of  the  other  Presidents  who  have 
held  office  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

Israel  should  not  consider  it  to  be  a 
reflection  on  their  own  ability  and 
achievements  when  I  say  that  they  can 
exist  in  a  hostile  environment  because 
of  the  continued  support  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  comfort  to  the  State  of  Israel 
to  know  that  the  United  States  will 
never  abandon  that  commitment  and 
support. 

In  the  same  way,  arguments  have  been 
advanced  to  the  effect  that  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  sell  AWACS  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. Because  Saudi  Arabia  commands  so 
great  a  role  in  the  production  and  ex- 
portation of  oil,  the  perception  persists 
that  failure  to  supply  AWACS  will  soon 
result  in  a  fundamental  reorientation  of 
Saudi  Arabia  toward  radical  Arab  re- 


gimes and  even  the  Soviet  Union  if  the 
United  States  denies  the  Saudi  request. 

Saudi  Arabia's  own  best  interests, 
which  desire  to  combine  enorrr.ous  prog- 
ress in  material  prosperity  for  its  people 
with  a  deep  and  abiding  commitment  to 
a  conservative  interpretation  of  Islam, 
would  be  undermined  by  such  a  shift.  1 
do  not  foresee  any  nation,  much  less  one 
as  secure  in  its  Identity  as  Saudi  Arabia, 
endangering  or  betraying  its  traditions 
to  spite  the  United  States. 

Nor  do  I  see  a  decision  on  AWACS  ad- 
verse to  Saudi  Arabia  as  an  Invitation  to 
a  radical  change  in  oil  market  conditions. 
A  more  disciplined  American  energy  sit- 
uation and  the  growing  diversity  of 
American  oil  imports,  combined  with  an 
acute  Saudi  conception  of  its  paramoimt 
economic  interests,  make  this  unlikely. 

This  leaves  five  factors  upon  which,  in 
my  estimation,  the  merits  of  the  AWACS 
sale  should  be  judged : 

First,  the  Saudi  Arabian  track  record 
in  promoting  a  durable  and  equitable 
Middle  Eastern  peace  settlement: 

Second,  the  possibility  that  sophsiti- 
cated  reconnaissance  facilities  Incorpo- 
rated into  the  AWACS  package  might 
fall  into  enemy  hands; 

Third,  the  argimients  advanced  to  jus- 
tify the  administration's  assessment  of 
the  AWACS  sale  as  fundamental  to 
American  foreign  policy  In  the  region: 

Fourth,  the  potential  Inherent  in  the 
AWACS  sale  for  the  escalation  of  the 
arms  race  in  so  volatile  a  region:  and 

Fifth,  the  lon?-term  strategic  military 
advantage  to  the  United  States  In  the 
sale. 

On  none  of  these  Issues  has  the  debate 
supplied  compelling  answers  for  or 
against  the  sale.  Even  as  I  make  my  own 
decision,  I  would  wish  that  the  great  de- 
bate had  shaped  Itself  into  a  more  intel- 
ligent, more  dispassionate,  and  perhaps 
better  focused  treatment  of  these  issues. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  openly  branded 
Israel  iis  principal  enemy  and  has  placed 
considerable  financial  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization. It  has  shurmed  the  Camp 
David  process,  and  has  labored  to  isolate 
Egypt.  It  has  resisted  the  deployment 
of  American  military  forces  in  and  near 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  has  played  a  cen- 
tral role  in  the  escalation  of  the  market 
price  of  oil  during  the  last  decade.  In 
every  case,  the  opposite  course  of  action 
would  have  reinforced  a  closer  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  Saudi 
Arabia  has  spumed  even  normal  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  has  supported  anti-Marxist  move- 
ments in  the  Yemens,  In  North  Africa, 
and  elsewhere.  It  has  supplied  discreet 
and  effective  assistance  in  reconciling 
the  PLO  to  a  Lebanon  ceasefire,  put 
modest  restraints  on  even  higher  oil 
prices,  and  has  quietly  encouraged  in- 
formal ties  between  Egypt  and  the  rest 
of  the  Arab  world.  It  has  reinforced  con- 
servative Islam  as  a  bulwark  against 
leftist  movements  inside  Saudi  Arabia 
and  without. 

The  record  Is  complex  but  not  neces- 
sarily contradictory.  Saudi  Arabians 
have  been  deeply,  even  viscerally,  of- 
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fended  by  Israel's  claims  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction   over    Jerusalem,    by    their 
premise  that  Israels  independence  can- 
not admit  of  independence  for  a  Pales- 
tinian State  on  the  West  Bank,  and  by 
a  close  U.S.  identification  with  Israel. 
Saudi  Arabia  seeks  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment and  wants  the  highest  oil  rev- 
enues obtainable  consistent  with  unin- 
terrupted   large-scale    production    and 
stable  overseas  markets.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  sought  to  chaUenge  the  Camp  David 
peace  plan  as  well  as  Egypt's  role  in  It, 
but  has  done  so  within  certain  restraints 
which  have  allowed  the  peace  process 
to  continue.  Ties  to  Arafat  have  promoted 
moderation  in  the  PLO  whUe  sustain- 
ing what  most  Palestinians  perceive  to 
be  their  rights  to  the  West  Bank. 

From  this  perspective,  Saudi  policies 
show  a  commitment  to  vigorous  self-in- 
terest, but  pursued  with  circumspection. 
Any  particular  Saudi  poUcy  cannot  be 
interpreted  as  proof  of  hostility  to  the 
United  States.  The  larger  picture  how- 
ever is  not  so  clearcut.  Those  most  eager 
to  Indict  Saudi  Arabia  for  supporting  the 
PLO,  for  instance,  should  not  forget 
that  at  an  eariier  date  some  m  the 
Israeli  leadership  adopted  tactics  which 
were  roundly  condemned  by  most  of  the 

*  Saudi  Arabia's  record  in  foreign  policy 
does    not    guarantee    a    pro-American 
stance  in  the  future.  Only  a  leap  of  faith 
aUows  anyone  to  believe  this,  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  make  such  a  leap.  Saudi 
Arabia  views  the  worid  from  a  perspec- 
tive not  all  facets  of  which  Americans 
can    support.    It    remains    to   be   seen 
whether  or  not  Saudi  Arabia's  newfound 
prosperity  wlU  reinforce  ties  and  create 
common  interests  with  the  United  SUtes. 
We  should  not  condemn  Saudi  Arabia 
to  implacable  opposition  to  U.S.  Inter- 
ests simply  because  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past.  Nor,  of  course,  should 
we   accept   too   confidently   assurances 
that  our  fundamental  Interests  will  con- 
verge in  the  future.  The  past  record 
should  not  constitute  an  indelible  obsta- 
cle to  selling  AWACS,  nor  should  hope 
for  a  fundamental  and  permanent  reori- 
entation of  Saudi  policy  justify  such  a 
sale   The  record  and  prospects  are  too 
ambiguous  to  favor  either  side  of  the 
AWACS  debate,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  each  Senator  should  consult  the 
question  of  Saudi  Arabian  objectives  in 
reaching  his  decision  on  the  AWACS  is- 
sue. .    ..  „ 
The  second  important  concern  Is  the 
fate  of  AWACS  technology.  What  is  the 
likelihood  that  it  could  fall  into  enemy 
hands?  The  administration's  inconsist- 
ent responses  offer  little  comfort  that 
such  a  calamity  is  remote.  It  Is  not  easy, 
to  be  sure,  to  declare  on  one  hand  that 
AWACS  Is  central  to  our  military  viabU- 
Ity  in  the  Middle  East  and  then  to  dis- 
miss the  system  as  a  modest  addition  to 
the  arsenal  of  sophisticated  weaponry 
deployed  in  that  region. 

I  gather,  and  I  hope  that  I  am  correct 
In  this,  that  the  system  as  modified  for 
sale  to  the  Saudis  represents  a  less  dra- 
matic leap  forward  In  the  state  of  the 
art  than  once  was  thought.  I  take  little 
comfort,  however,  in  the  cavalier  com- 
mentary that  in  5  years  or  so  the  So- 
viets will  possess  something  similar  to 


AWACS  or  that  the  Saudis  can  now  buy 
a  comparable  system  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  all  this  Is  true,  we  seem  to 
have  traumatized  ourselves  Into  selling  a 
weapons  system  not  worth  all  the  an- 
guish, something  the  principal  merit  of 
which  Is  the  enormous  cost  to  a  country 
able  to  foot  the  bill. 

It  is  perhaps  more  realistic  to  assume 
that  if  AWACS  fell  into  enemy  hands, 
the  setback  to  U.S.  security  Interests 
would  be  considerable.  We  must  then 
assess  prospects  for  Saudi  stability  and 
opportunities  available  to  the  United 
States  to  prevent  AWACS  from  falling 
Into  hostile  hands.  On  the  first  point, 
comparisons  between  Iran  and  Saudi 
Arabia  come  to  mind.  Enormous  tensions 
can  be  detected  in  both  societies,  but  the 
comparison  should  not  be  pressed  too 
far.  In  Iran  modernization  was  tied  to 
secularism  and  thus  assaulted  a  vigorous 
and  growmg  commitment  to  conserva- 
tive Islam.  In  Saudi  Arabia  traditional 
religious  institutions  and  practices  are 
not  being  challenged  and  potential  for 
instability  comes  from  rapid  moderni- 
zation of  the  economy. 

To  date,  the  Saudi  royal  family  has 
demonstrated  considerable  skill  In  rec- 
onciling these  forces.  The  military  es- 
tablishment is  loyal,  and  the  materialist 
philosophy  of  the  extremists  does  not  yet 
enjoy  widespread  pc^jular  appeal.  To 
spurn  an  opportunity  to  develop  closer 
and  mutually  beneficial  ties  with  Saudi 
Arabia,  because  of  fear  of  the  regime's 
long-term  viability,  would  in  effect 
amount  to  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  de- 
signed to  encourage  forces  opposed  to 
the  present  Saudi  regime. 

I  assume  that  when  the  dust  settles 
on  the  debate,  the  United  States  and 
Saudi  Arabia  could  refine  procedures 
which  wUl  provide  reasonable  guaran- 
tees that  the  AWACS  wUl  be  secured 
from  our  oppwnents.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  the  administration  did  not 
make  more  progress  on  this  "command 
and  control"  question  before  proceeding 
with  the  proposed  sale. 

The  third  crucial  question  Is  where 
the  AWACS  system  fits  into  larger  U.S. 
foreign  policy  interests.  The  adminis- 
tration failed  to  consult  Its  own  best 
interests  and  those  of  the  Nation  in  de- 
veloping a  context  to  complement  the 
AWACS  sale.  The  very  debate  on  AWACS 
has  metamorphasized  the  issue  by  cre- 
ating a  symbol  of  our  relationship  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  If  this  symbol  is  now  de- 
stroyed It  may  make  impossible  the  con- 
struction, however  belated,  of  a  viable 
Middle  Eastern  policy  which  effectively 
addresses  the  central  problems  of  the 

I  share  the  conviction  of  many  others 
that  a  foreign  policy  narrowly  focused 
on  Israel  serves  neither  our  interests 
nor  those  of  Israel.  I  therefore  deeply 
regret  that  the  administration  has 
launched  AWACS  on  an  uncharted  sea. 
searching  as  it  were  for  a  port  or  two 
to  serve  as  harbors  for  a  foreign  policy 
adequate  to  our  growing  interests  and 
involvement  In  the  gulf  region. 

Expectations  have  been  raised.  The 
administration  Invites  the  Senate  to  ac- 
cept those  expectations  and  to  wait  con- 
fidently for  a  policy  within  which  Saudi 
Arabia's  objectives  will  vindicate  and 


complement  our  own  national  Interests. 
What  would  that  policy  be?  Should  we 
proceed  with  the  sale  without  knowing 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  our 
revised  foreign  policy  for  the  Middle 
East? 

Fourth,  how  do  we  square  the  sale  of 
AWACS,  fuel  enhancement  packages  for 
the  F-18's.  and  Sidewinder  missiles  with 
concern  for  ttie  introduction  of  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  military  equipment 
in  the  region?  We  have  already  supplied 
potent  equipment  to  Israel  on  the  prem- 
ise  that   such   weapons   are   necessary 
for  its  survival.  Fortunately,  in  terms  of 
Israel's  needs  in  several  wars  with  its 
neighbors,  such  equipment  was  In  place 
and   replenishments   from    the   United 
States  were  available  when  needed.  The 
rationale   for   supplying   Saudi   Arabia 
advanced  equipment  may  be  the  same, 
inasmuch  as  our  interests  in  the  region 
have  expanded,  and  that  we  now  see  the 
survival  and  safety  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
protection  of  its   oilfields   as  vital   to 
to  the  United  States. 


More  troubling,  however,  is  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  fuel-enhancement  pack- 
ages for  the  advanced  fighter  aircraft 
we  supplied  earlier.  Will  fuel  enhance- 
ment packages  play  a  significant  role 
in  enabling  Saudi  Arabia  to  defend  its 
oilfields  more  effectively?  Probably  not. 
inasmuch  as  any  attack  would  likely 
be  sudden  and  of  short  duration.  There 
is  the  danrjer  that  some  states  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  and  bordering  Sau- 
di Arabia  to  the  south  might  cite  this 
sale  as  sufficient  reason  for  shopping 
for  similar  weapons.  The  tempo  of 
armaments  purchases  In  the  region 
might  well  be  accelerated.  This  con- 
stitutes a  serious  drawback  to  the  sale 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  only  enormous 
countervaiUng  benefits  to  U.S.  Interests 
in  that  part  of  the  world  should  be  cited 
to  justify  the  sale. 

The  final  point  addresses  the  relation- 
ship between  the  proposed  sale  of 
AWACS  and  U.S.  military  objectives  and 
requirements  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
question  is  vital,  for  the  fragile  nature 
of  the  smaller  regimes  in  the  region  Is 
to  a  large  extent  reduced  only  by  the 
presence  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Many  of  the 
very  small  states  are  in  fact  principali- 
ties which  escaped  the  annexationist 
policies  practiced  by  Saudi  Arabia  prior 
to  World  War  n  only  because  of  their 
poverty  and  remote  location.  Now  many 
are  wealthy  minor  states  sitting  astride 
the  world's  busiest  oil  transhipment 
route,  anxious  about  their  survival  In 
the  face  of  the  revolution  in  Iran  and 
steadily  strengthening  Saudi  Arabian 
military  power.  Where  does  the  United 
States  fit  in  militarily? 

I  am  assured  that  Saudi  Arabian 
AWACS  will  complement  those  already 
or^eratins  in  the  region,  but  I  also  hear 
repeatedly  that  the  Saudi  system  will 
remain  distinct  and  Independent.  The 
sale  of  AWACS  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense  if  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United 
States  are  In  agreement  as  to  who  are 
our  adversaries.  In  this  case  common 
attention  would  certainly  be  directed 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  any  giilf 
states  which  might  fall  under  Its  Influ- 
ence. The  confluence  of  Interests,  how- 
ever, does  not  yet  seem  to  have  occurred. 
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Arabia  continues  to  resist  sug- 
that  pro- Western  powers  enjoy 
its  military  facilities.  Our  own 
l^arring  considerable  expansion  in 
and  redeployment  within  the 
would  seem   least  likely   to 
rem  AWACS  ability  to  offer  ap- 
15  minutes'  warning  for  an 
Much  as  in  the  case  of  U.S. 
x)Ucy  priorities  in  the  region,  we 
to  visualize  the  role  of  AWACS 
sort  of  an  integrated  game  plan 
1  rulf .  a  plan  yet  to  be  spelled  out 
a  Iministration. 
lappy  to  note  that  the  adminis- 
;ees  no  serious  obstacles  In  co- 
Saudi  AWACS  with  our  own 
But  in  the  absence  of  a  military 
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of  the  five  criteria  upon  which 

the  sale  of  AWACS  and  other 

hardware    to    Saudi    Arabia 

based  leaves  several  key  ques- 

urianswered.  Saudi  foreign  policy 

remain  unclear.  There  is  a 

hat  AWACS  technology  might 

enemy  hands  in  the  absence  of 

idea  of  what  will  be  the  long 

Ar+erican  operational  relationship 

The  administration  has  not 

clearly  U.S.  foreign  policy 

in  the  Middle  East,  nor  demon- 

low  the  proposed  sale  comple- 

tiose  objectives.   The  sale  may 

the  pace  at  which  sophisticated 

introduced  into  the  region.  The 

relationship  between  the  United 

Saudi  Arabia,  however,  has 

defined  clearly. 

the  Senate  must  anchor  its 
momentous  decision  to  the  persuasive 
sincere  assurances  of  the  President 
such  a  sale  will  permit  the  United 
establish  a  new  basis  for  secur- 
\jital  interests  in  the  region.  In 
context,  I  would  be  reluctant  to  ques- 
assurances,  for  they  not  only 
to    remove    the    impediments 
.'e  long  hobbled  our  relations 
influential  countries  in  the  Arab 
they  offer  us  a  chance  to  sup- 
President  in  a  task  in  which  the 
for  shared  responsibility  and 
:ircumstances  demand  consen- 
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all  my  distinguished  colleagues 

I  want  to  believe  that  the 

has  imlocked  the  door  to  the 

of  U.S.  vital  interests  and  the 

of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

of  proof  that  the  President's 

i'ill  do  this  rests  on  the  admin- 

and   it    is   clear    that   many 

rtmain. 


Therefcre,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
an  unfortunate  proposal  before 
Unf  Of  tunate  because  a  package  could 
designed  that  would  have  been 
to  the  President,  the  U.S.  Sen- 
Sau^i  Arabia,  and  the  other  major 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  pack- 
have  been  designed  to  enhance 
Cam^  David  accords  and  build  on 
•Egyptian  peace  treaty.  At  the 
it  could  have  addressed  many 


of  the  U.S.  strategic  needs  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Because  it  does  not,  I  would  urge 
President  Reagan  to  withdraw  this  pro- 
posal before  Wednesday's  vote.  If  he 
does.  I  will  pledge  to  join  with  other 
Senators  and  the  President  in  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  design  a  plan  accept- 
able to  all  parties.  Contrary  to  the  views 
of  many,  it  is  not  too  late  to  do  this  and 
to  avoid  a  vote  on  a  package  which 
claims  total  support  by  only  a  handful 
of  Senators. 

What  I  have  outlined,  Mr.  President, 
is  a  responsible  position.  I  must  tell  my 
colleagues,  however,  that  if  the  package 
is  not  withdrawn,  I  will  vote  against  it. 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  such  a  vote.  In  fact, 
I  regret  that  this  vote  signifies  my  be- 
lief that  the  administration  has  not 
taken  an  opportunity  to  begin  a  Middle 
East  policy. 

Notwithstanding  this  vote,  I  will  stand 
ready  to  join  any  bipartisan  effort  the 
administration  is  willing  to  make  to  go 
forward  with  a  comprehensive  Middle 
East  policy.  The  U.S.  interest  in  such  a 
policy — and  the  lasting  peace  it  can 
bring — transcends  the  interests  of  either 
political  party.  Instead  it  addresses  the 
interests  of  all  Americans.  The  sooner 
we  do  this,  the  better. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  the 
deep  and  serious  thought  he  has  given 
to  this  issue.  I  know  how  seriously  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  taken  his 
responsibility  to  make  a  wise  decision  on 
a  very  momentous  matter  I  know  how 
widely  he  has  consulted  on  the  matter. 
Frankly.  I  did  not  know  until  a  moment 
before  the  Senator  began  to  speak  what 
decision  he  had  come  to,  although  I  was 
very  hopeful  that  he  would  come  to  the 
decision  that  he  did  reach. 

He  has  given  a  very,  very  thoughtful 
analysis  to  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
and  of  the  crisis  that  exists  in  the  Middle 
East,  which  is,  therefore,  a  crisis  for  us 
because  of  our  deep  interest,  our  impor- 
tant friendships,  aind  our  hopes  for 
stronger  friendships  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Senator  wound  up  suggesting  that 
the  President  should  withdraw  the  pack- 
age from  the  Senate.  I  strongly  concur 
in  that  recommendation,  although  I 
would  not  expect,  and  I  do  not  urge,  the 
President  to  make  that  decision  at  this 
precise  moment.  He  is  going  to  see  more 
Members  of  the  Senate,  talk  with  more 
Members  of  the  Senate,  in  an  effort  to 
turn  the  rising  sentiment  against  the 
sale  around  so  that  he  would  have  sup- 
port for  the  sale  from  those  who  pres- 
ently do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

The  President  should  make  a  decision 
to  withdraw  the  package  only  when  he 
finally  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Senate  will  oppose  it  if  we  go  down 
to  a  vote  at  5  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

I  have  once  again  had  to  revise  my 
own  tally  of  where  the  votes  stand  based 


upon  the  decision  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  I  know  that  they  will  now  have 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  White  House. 
Our  responsibility,  in  effect,  is  to  advise 
and  consent  on  this  matter.  I  do  not 
consent  on  the  matter.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  does  not  consent  on  the  matter. 
I  think  presently  a  rising  majority  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  do 
not  give  their  consent  on  the  matter. 

So  I  would  offer  this  advice  for  con- 
sideration by  the  President  and  his 
advisers:  I  believe,  with  the  addition  of 
Senator  Leahy,  there  are  54  Senators 
presently  planning  to  vote  against  the 
package.  Two  more,  I  believe,  lean  that 
way,  for  a  total  of  56. 

I  recognize  that  some  of  those  may 
yield  to  the  arguments  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  decide  to  change,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  enough  will  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  President  to  win. 

I  do  not  presently  believe  that  the 
White  House  even  has  the  support  of  all 
the  Senators  who  are  not  included  in 
that  56  count.  The  momentum,  plainly, 
is  going  against  the  President's  position. 
One  Senator  a  day  since  Wednesday  has 
come  out  in  opposition  to  it.  All  of  these 
were  Senators  not  previously  committed 
on  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  somehow  the  impres- 
sion has  been  given  that  opposition  to 
the  F-15  enhancement-AWACS  package 
has  been  instigated  and  orchestrated 
outside  of  this  body.  I  want  to  set  the 
record  straight.  Many  Senators  were  on 
record  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  en- 
hancement package  several  weeks  before 
lobbying  efforts  from  outside  groups 
were  initiated,  and  several  weeks  before 
Israel  Government  officials  publicly  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  this  proposal. 

I  want  to  be  very  frank  about  this 
point. 

Two  Senators,  Joe  Biden,  of  Delaware, 
and  I,  authored  the  first  public  letter  to 
President  Reagan  against  the  enhance- 
ment package.  The  letter  was  signed  by  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  It  was  dated  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1981. 

Again,  on  February  26,  in  a  closed 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  with  Under  Secretary  of 
State  James  Buckley,  opposition  to  the 
proposed  F-15  enhancement,  which  at 
this  point  did  not  even  include  AWACS — 
AWACS  was  not  even  in  the  picture 
then — was  expressed  by  a  bipartisan 
cross  section  of  the  committee. 

Deep  reservations  were  expressed  by 
member  after  member  of  the  committee 
about  the  proposed  F-15  enhancement 
package.  At  this  point,  Israeli  officials 
and  concerned  American  groups  in  the 
United  States,  though  concerned  about 
the  apparent  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion was  prepared  to  reverse  previous 
assurances  and  enhance  the  Saudi 
F-15's  were  not  on  record  in  opposition 
to  the  sale. 

Let  me  interpolate  a  relevant  point: 
There  were  those  in  this  body  who  were 
concerned  that,  Saudi  Arabia  having 
achieved  that  package,  the  original  F-15 
package,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
would  not  be  enhanced.  Senators  are  now 
concerned  that  they  are  seeking  en- 
hancement in  violation  of  that  agree- 
ment. 
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The  Reagan  administration  has  not 
changed  its  position  on  any  commitment 
it  made,  if  the  commitment  not  to  en- 
hance was  made  by  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. But  the  Saudis  have  gone  back 
on  the  terms  of  that  deal. 

Observers  noted,  going  back  to  what 
was  happening  in  February,  the  reluc- 
tance of  individuals  to  do  battle  with 
the  Reagan  administration  in  which 
many  friends  of  Israel  had  placed  con- 
siderable hopes,  owing  to  Candidate 
Reagan's  repeated  public  pro-Israel 
campaign  statements  over  a  2-year  pe- 
riod. These  friends  of  Israel  wera  par- 
ticularly reluctant  to  take  on  the  Reagan 
administration  so  soon  after  the  inau- 
guration. The  inauguration  had  only 
occurred  on  January  20.  and  here  we 
were  in  late  February. 

When  the  administration  announced 
on  March  6,  1981,  its  intention  to  en- 
hance the  Saudi's  F-15's  and  to  continue 
study  of  the  AWACS  question,  no  deci- 
sion yet  on  AWACS,  I  went  forward  with 
Senator  Biden  to  circulate  a  resolution 
disapproving  this  sale.  Again,  it  was  by 
no  means  clear  at  that  time  what  the 
position  of  others  would  be  on  the  sale. 
but  we  began  the  process  of  soliciting 
cosponsors  for  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval because  of  our  deep  concenis 
about  F-15  enhancement.  The  fact  is 
that  it  was  not  untU  some  weeks  later, 
after  the  unwise  administration  decision 
to  propose  enhancement  of  the  Saudi 
F-15's  had  been  compounded  by  the  ad- 
dition of  AWACS  to  the  package,  that 
opposition  swelled  from  concerned 
groups  throughout  the  country. 

Let  me  add  this  on  this  point,  Mr. 
President:  Historically,  every  nation 
tries  to  influence  those  foreign  policy  de- 
cisions of  other  nations  which  may  af- 
fect them.  That  is  especially  true  of  the 
United  States,  whose  foreign  policy  de- 
cisions affect  so  many  nations  in  so 
many  vital  ways. 

It  is  only  natural  and  normal  that 
Israel  would  try  to  dissuade  the  United 
States  from  making  a  move  that  it  sees 
as  inimical  to  its  national  security— just 
as  it  is  natural  and  normal  for  Saudi 
Arabia  to  seek  to  further  its  national 
aims;  for  our  NATO  allies,  in  their  self- 
Interest,  to  spur  us  into  arms  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union;  for  Mexico 
to  try  to  change  our  position  on  El  Sal- 
vador; for  African  nations  to  attempt  to 
shape  our  policy  toward  South  Africa, 
and  so  on— endlessly  and  understand- 
ably. 

In  fact,  just  2  weeks  before  President 
Reagan,  in  effect,  told  Israel  to  mind  its 
own  business — as  though  Israel's  secu- 
rity were  not  its  business — Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig  said: 

The  IsraeUs  have  a  perfect  right.  In  fact 
they  have  an  obligation,  to  express  their  con- 
cerns and  to  do  it  at  home  and  to  do  It  here. 
In  committing  itself  to  the  AWACS 
package,  the  Reagan  administration 
made  an  unwise  decision  with  unwise 
conditions  that  is  potentially  harmful 
both  to  Israel  and  to  the  United  States. 
Facing  the  threat  of  a  defeat  in  Con- 
gress, the  administration,  which  has  a 
penchant  for  seeking  scapegoats,  is  ap- 
parently seeking  to  make  a  scapegoat  of 
Israel  and  Israel's  friends  in  the  United 
Stales. 


The  administration  has  no  one  to 
blame  but  itself  for  its  problems  with 
the  Saudis  arms  package.  The  admin- 
istration, for  reasons  still  difQcult  to 
fathom,  insisted  on  trying  to  bull  the 
package  through  Congress.  It  made  no 
effort  to  consult  Congress  on  a  biparti- 
san basis  on  whether  to  sell  AWACS  to 
the  Saudis.  It  did  not  seek  the  advice  of 
congressional  leaders  even  on  the  terms 
of  the  sale. 

If  the  administration  wants  to  shift 
blame  elsewhere,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  President  Reagan  look  to  the 
Saudis.  If  President  Reagan  wants  to 
reprimand  a  foreign  government  for 
seeking  "to  make  American  foreign 
policy,"  let  him  castigate  the  Saudis  for 
using  their  control  over  oil  supplies  in 
an  effort  to  pressure  the  West  into  hos- 
tility toward  Israel  and  support  of  the 
terrorist  PLO. 

Why  do  the  Saudis  insist  on  putting 
President  Reagan  and  the  United  States 
on  the  spot?  Why  do  the  Saudis  insist 
on  the  most  advanced  U.S.  military 
equipment,  which  they  do  not  need,  do 
not  know  how  to  use,  and  cannot  ade- 
quately safeguard?  Why  do  the  Saudis 
exaggerate  the  AWACS  issue  to  make  it 
a  test  of  America's  dependability  as  an 
aUv? 

President  Reagan  on  Friday,  charged 
that  Senators  opposing  this  sale  "are 
not  doing  their  country  a  service."  That 
view  was  supported  on  Simday  and  just 
now  on  the  floor  by  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  not  a  serv- 
ice to  the  country  to  vote  for  the  pack- 
age; it  is  certainly  no  service  to  the 
country  to  support  the  President  when 
he  is  wrong. 

The  President  and  his  supporters  on 
this  issue  are  patriots.  So  are  their  op- 
ponents. The  Pres.dent  and  his  support- 
ers simply  are  wrong. 

It  is  the  Reagan  administration's 
scare  tactics  that  are  not  doing  this 
country  a  service. 

By  accusing  the  Israeli  Government  of 
interfering  in  American  politics,  by  rais- 
ing the  specter  of  domestic  anti-Semi- 
tism, by  impugning  the  motives  and  the 
patriotism  of  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  Reagan  administration  is  doing 
a  gross  disservice  to  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions, to  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
debate,  to  our  constitutional  process — 
and  to  our  country. 

By  acting  so  overwrought,  this  admin- 
istration, which  seeks  to  project  a  strong 
international  image,  ironically  is  send- 
ing the  worst  possible  message  to  our 
friends  and  adversaries  abroad. 

An  administration  so  panic  stricken 
at  the  prospect  of  a  fair  defeat  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  is  not  likely  to  in- 
spire international  confidence  in  its 
equanimity  or  maturity— or  to  inspire 
domestic  confidence,  for  that  matter. 

The  administration,  as  well  as  Jimmy 
Carter  and  the  Saudis,  have  referred  to 
this  vote  as  a  litmus  test  for  the  United 
States. 

They  have  tried  to  "put  a  guilt  trip" 
on  the  public  and  the  Senate— to  use 
the  popular  venacular — in  the  course  of 
the  current  debate.  We  are  made  to  feel 
that  America's  dependability,  America's 
reliability  as  a  friend  and  purveyor  of 
weapons  is  at  stake. 


I  think  the  emphasis  has  been  wrongly 
placed,  very  wrongly  placed.  We  should 
be  concerned  less  with  our  reliability  and 
our  dependability  and  more  concerned 
about  the  dubious  governments  on  whom 
we  showed  our  military  arms  and  tech- 
nology. 

It  is  their  reliability,  their  dependa- 
bility that  is  at  issue.  Resolute,  stead- 
fast Israel — the  only  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East  and  our  only  certain  friend 
should  be  the  standard  by  which  they 
are  measured. 

This  is  an  instance  in  which  I  would 
reverse  the  familiar  Latin  admonish- 
ment, caveat  emptor — let  the  buyer  be- 
ware. I  say:  "Caveat  venditor — let  the 
seller  beware." 

A  litmus  test,  we  remember  from  our 
high  school  chemistry  class,  determines 
the  existence  of  acid  in  a  chemical 
formula. 

The  so-called  AWACS  litmus  test  is 
revealing  a  distressing  amount  of  po- 
litical acidity  in  the  administration. 

The  White  House  could  use  a  massive 
dose  of  Rolaids. 

We  have  heard  the  argument  floated 
by  some  administration  officials  in  recent 
days  that  opposition  to  the  Saudi  arms 
package  is  somehow  partisan.  I  think 
that  charge  should  be  resented.  That 
charge  is  a  further  disservice  to  the  Na- 
tion. To  be  sure,  certain  White  House 
pressure  tactics  have  fallen  more  heavily 
on  members  of  the  President's  party  than 
upon  the  minority.  But  how  is  opposition 
partisan  when  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  House  Republicans  vote  to  reject  the 
President's  position?  How  is  it  partisan 
when  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  Senate 
resolution,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  is 
a  Republican?  How  is  it  partisan  when 
54  Senators  write  the  President  in  June 
saying,  "Don't  send  the  Saudi  arms 
package  to  the  HiU  •  •  •  it  s  not  in  our 
interests"— and  20  of  the  signers  are 
Republicans? 

Mr  President,  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  this  controversy  has  become 
known  as  the  AWACS  fight  in  the  press. 
There  are  many,  many  reasons  why  Sen- 
ators believe  this  sale  is  contrary  to  our 
national  interests  which  go  far  beyond 
the  control  of  AWACS.  There  is  the  Side- 
winder missile,  which  contains  such  very 
sophisticated  technology.  There  are  the 
assurances  given  to  Congress  and  to  Is- 
rael in  1978  that  we  would  not  enhance 
the  offensive  capabilities  of  the  Saudi 
F-15's. 

There  is  the  point  made  by  the  minor- 
ity leader.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  that 
further  erosion  of  Israel's  technological 
edge  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  Is- 
rael to  be  forthcoming  and  positive  in 
fulfilling  the  hope  and  the  promise  of 
the  Camp  David  peace  process. 

There  is  the  point  made  by  Senator 
Byrd  that  the  consummation  of  the  big- 
gest U.S.  arms  sale  in  history  could  force 
the  Saudis  to  take  actions  contrary  to 
U.S.  interests  so  as  to  dranonstrate  that 
they  are  not  an  American  satellite;  so 
as  to  demonstrate  to  radical  Arab  States 
Saudi  independence  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  the  fact  that  spewing  more 
arms  into  the  Persian  Gulf  will  not  solve 
our  security  concerns  there  which  re- 
volve more  around  internal  instability 
than  about  the  Soviet  threat.  And,  fl- 
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nally,  tl^re  Is  the  basic  fact  that  we 
should  not  be  selling  more  sophisticated 
arms  to  t^e  Saudis  so  long  as  they  reject 
the  Can^p  David  peace  process.  They 
continue  I  to  fund  PLO  terrorism.  And 
they  corfinue  to  lead  the  OPEC  price 
gougers  ♦ho  have  raised  oil  prices  from 
$3  a  bartel  to  more  than  $34  in  the  past 
two  decades. 


ROi: 


JE  MORNING  BUSINESS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transactipn  of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  CrtANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  $,bsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Thf  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bi]  I  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  ^all  be  rescinded. 

The  AtTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wi  hout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COST-GP-LTVING  INCREASES  FOR 
HEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 


GJDRTON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 

epeived  a  letter  from  a  constit- 

Earl  N.  Legge,  of  Lynnwood, 

irhich  Illustrates  some  of  the 

frustrations  felt  by  many  retired  persons 

the  United  States  with  fed- 

fuiided  retirement  benefits. 

he  labors  imder  a  number  of 
these  are  misappre- 
which     are     widely     shared 
the  United  States. 


Mr. 

cently 

uent.  Mr 

Wash. 

frustn 

throughcfut 

erally 

While 
misapprehensions 
hensions 
throughc  ut 


read  the  letter,  as  an  illustra- 

s^me  of  the  problems  with  which 

and  the  administration  must 

during  the  course  of  the  next  year 
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hard 


J  ears 
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retli  ement 


tui  ned 
quarters 
tl  at 


srme 
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to  you  to  protest  the  taking 

cost  of  living  Increases  for  fed- 

The  main  reason  Is  that  we 

earned  money  Into  the  retlre- 

for  years,  pay  Income  tax  on  It. 

Interest  on  It  and  for  the  first  two 

of  retirement  we  are  paid  our 

The    government    uses    that 

is  borrowing  It  without  Interest. 

we  retire  we  don't  get  a  living 

pay.  I  was  forced  to  take 

retirement  because  of  a  stroke 

thing  with  social  security.  I  paid 

years  and  v^en.  I  tried  to  draw  It. 

down   because  I  didn't  have 

paid  in  after  a  certain  date 

Is  stealing   from  the  people — 

all  retired  federal  employees  had 

amount  of  money  In  a  savings 

left  It  there,  with  compounded 

money  would  have  doubled. 

social   security    and   federal 
I  figure  that  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
me  several  thousand  dollars.   I 
thinking  of  getting  a  big  bunch  of 
together  and   have   a  class 
to  recover  the  money  owed  us. 
the  low  retirement  pay  I  receive, 
to  sell  the  home  that  I  had  when 
give  up  my  activities  in  organlza- 
In  poverty,  as  compared  to  when 
for  the  stinking  Post  Office, 
myself  a  lot  of  pleasures.  I  feel 
g  for  the  Post  Office  Is  hazard- 
health  because  a  lot  of  my  friends 
Post  Office  employees  have  suf- 
;    attacks,    strokes    and    nervous 
because  of  pressure  while  work- 
Working  conditions  should  be  In- 
The    government   can    find    the 


tie 
bet  i^een 


r«  tlrees 


hal 


wo  king 


money  to  waste  •232.000  on  a  study,  but 
can't  take  care  of  its  retired  federal  em- 
ployees who  have  become  disabled  and  also 
the  veterans  too.  I  challenge  you  to  spend 
a  day  with  me  and  see  what  I  went  from,  to 
what  and  where  I  am  now. 

I  Just  went  through  bankruptcy  a  short 
time  ago  because  I  couldn't  pay  my  blUs. 
There  are  enough  of  us,  veterans,  retired 
federal  employees  that  if  we  banded  together, 
we  could  put  most  of  Congress,  the  President 
and  Vice  President  in  the  unemployment 
lines.  In  other  words,  fire  you.  I  know  one 
way  to  cut  the  cost  of  government,  but  you 
wouldn't  go  for  it  because  it  would  hurt  you 
and  that  is  to  cut  out  wages  and  benefits 
of  the  President,  Vic©  President.  Cabinet 
Officers,  Congressmen,  and  Senators  In  half 
or  the  same  amount  of  inflation.  I  would  like 
to  have  what  I  have  paid  Into  social  security 
plus  compounded  interest  at  today's  Inter- 
est rates  paid  to  me  in  one  lump  sum.  If 
you  have  the  guts  to,  I  would  like  to  see  you 
read  this  Into  the  Congressional  Record  and 
send  m©  the  copy  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord that  It  appears  in  because  I  can't  afford 
to  buy  a  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  N.   Leccc 

Lynnwood.  Wash. 

P.S.  I  am  neither  Republican  or  Democrat, 
but  Independent.  I  vote  for  the  msn  not 
political  party,  as  they  all  stink  and  every 
time  I  have  tried  to  get  help  from  organiza- 
tions and  agencies,  that  are  supposed  to  help 
us  retired  and  disabled,  I  am  turned  down 
because  I  am  not  old  enough  or  my  Income  is 
too  large.  There  are  thousands  of  us  hurting 
like  this,  that  Is  why  I  am  mad.  My  federal 
employment  totaled  18  years  with  military 
plus  National  Guard  time  after  World  War  II. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  American  Legion,  4Ist 
Inf.  Dlv.  Assoc,  also  a  union  organization. 
Frankly,  I  don't  think  you  are  man  enough 
to  accept  my  challenge. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Den- 
ton) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
business,  H.R.  4035,  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bin  (H.R.  4035)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

W    AMrNDMENT    NO.    521 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day the  committee  submitted  a  technical 
amendment  (imprinted  number  521) 
which  was  agreed  to  en  bloc. 


In  order  to  agree  to  aJl  of  the  commit- 
tee amendments  en  bloc,  so  that  the  bill 
thus  amended  will  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  amendments  agreed  to  on 
Friday  be  agreed  to  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NOS.    684-816 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
advise  Members  as  to  what  our  procedure 
will  be.  On  Friday  I  indicated  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  offer 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  a  group  of 
amendments  en  bloc,  which  were  then 
printed  in  the  Record.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion tnis  morning  to  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc 
in  the  nature  of  a  committee  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  ask  that  at 
this  particular  time,  but  I  want  those 
Members  who  may  be  concerned  about 
procedure  to  be  aware  that  I  hope  to  do 
that  before  noon.  If  they  have  any  con- 
cern about  those  printed  amendments  or 
any  concern  about  that  procedure,  I  hope 
they  v;ill  let  us  know  so  that  we  will  be 
in  position  to  make  that  request  in  the 
next  half  hour  or  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  a  colloquy  with  re- 
spect to  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  leg- 
islation, and  I  would  yield  to  him  for  that 
purpose  at  this  time. 

Mr  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  The  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  I  do  have  such  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  question  for 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man. The  House  has  included  $1  mil- 
lion to  continue  funding  the  Washington 
State  Department  of  Game's  steelhead 
data  and  management  program.  Fund- 
ing for  this  program,  which  is  necessary 
to  manage  the  steelhead  trout  resources 
of  Puget  Sound,  the  coastal  rivers,  and 
the  Columbia,  as  directed  by  Federal 
court  decisions,  has  come  from  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  budget  both  in  1980 
and  1981.  Management  of  the  steelhead 
fishery  and  implementation  of  court-or- 
dered allocations  will  be  impossible  with- 
out this  program. 

I  understand  that  the  committee  did 
not  include  this  item  because  it  had  been 
informed  that  such  funding  would  be 
premature  under  the  terms  of  the  Sal- 
mon and  Steelhead  Enhancement  Act  of 
1980— Public  Law  96-561. 

This  information  was  imfortimately 
incorrect.  This  steelhead  management 
program  is  the  ongoing  effort  by  the  de- 
partment of  game  to  manage  the  steel- 
head fishery  in  compliance  with  the  Fed- 
eral court-ordered  allocation  of  the  re- 
source between  sportsmen  and  treaty 
tribal  fishermen.  This  program  is  imre- 
lated  to  those  programs  authorized  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress  in  the  enhancement 
legislation.  This  program  is  in  fact  es- 
sential for  continued  management  of  the 
steelhead  fishery  and  continued  imple- 
mentation of  court-ordered  allocations. 

I  hope  I  have  clarified  any  misunder- 
standing over  this  issue. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  clarification. 
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Mr.  GORTON.  When  the  conferees 
consider  resolving  the  differences  on  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill,  will  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  take  this  clarification  into 
account? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  can  be 
assured  of  that. 

Mr.  GORTON.  And  wUl  the  Senate 
conferees  give  favorable  consideration  to 
receding  to  the  House  on  this  matter  if 
receding  does  not  involve  exceeding  the 
budget? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  would  be  my  in- 
tention. 

Mr.  CrORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  consideration  and  cooperation  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  engage  in  a  brief  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
House  had  included  $250,000  imder  in- 
terpretation and  visitor  services  in  the 
Nationtil  Park  Service  for  concerts  on 
the  Capitol  Grounds.  It  is  also  my' un- 
derstanding that  no  funds  were  incltxled 
in  the  Senate  reported  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose on  the  assumption  that  such  con- 
certs would  be  exclusively  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  residents  of  the  Nation's 
Capitol.  Is  this  the  imderstanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct.  There 
is  funding  in  the  House  bill  for  these 
concerts,  but  none  is  included  in  the  bill 
we  are  considering  here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  been  informed 
that  a  similar  concert  conducted  this 
past  July  4  was  televised  to  approxi- 
mately 10  million  people  acr.-ss  the  coun- 
try in  addition  to  the  150,000  who  at- 
tended the  event.  If  such  concerts  were 
to  be  televised  in  fiscal  year  1982,  I  be- 
lieve we  wo'old  again  truly  have  a  na- 
tional audience  for  each  event.  Would 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
support  these  concerts  if  they  were  tele- 
vised? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  be  sympa- 
thetic to  such  a  national  approach  to 
these  concerts;  but,  of  course,  we  could 
not  afford  four  concerts,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  House  when  they  ear- 
marked $250,000.  It  is  possible,  that  two 
concerts  could  be  conducted  and  tele- 
vised with  a  sum  of  $250,000  In  Federal 
fimding. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Can  I  have  the  as- 
surances of  the  distinguished,  manager 
of  the  bill  that  he  will,  then,  accept  a 
program  of  two  televised  concerts  if  the 
House  makes  such  an  offer  in  confer- 
ence? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  I  would  be  sym- 
pathetic to  such  a  proposal,  if  it  can  be 
justified  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
correctly  stated  that  on  Friday  he  pro- 
posed amendments  which  he  requested 
be  accepted  en  bloc.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
do  so  and,  frankly,  in  just  a  few  moments, 
with  the  one  exception  of  an  amendment 
to  which,  a  part  of  that  amendment  to 
which,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  objected,  and 
which  we  propose  to  exercise  from  the 
amendment  to  hold  for  later  disposition, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  New  Jersey.  So  I 
am  hereby  asking  for  any  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  have 
any  reservations  or  objections  to  these 
amendments  which  were  offered  on  Fri- 
day, printed  in  the  Record,  if  they  have 
any  objections  to  speak  now,  in  fact  speak 
within  the  next  few  minutes,  or  there- 
after forever  hold  their  peace  because  we 
propose  to  accept  them  unless  we  get 
those  objections  soon. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
just  identify  those  Senators'  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  en  bloc.  They  are 
amendments  numbered  594  through  CI 6, 
with  the  exception  of  No.  613. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also,  in  the  same  vein  as  the  discussion 
we  just  had  concerning  the  printed 
amendments  that  may  be  considered  en 
bloc,  mention  that  amendment  No.  611 
and  amendment  No.  612  are  printed 
correctly  in  the  printed  copy  of  the 
amendments,  but  errors  were  made  in  the 
Record  and  people  who  are  concerned 
about  the  figures  in  those  particular 
amendments  should  consult  the  printed 
amendments  rather  than  the  Record  in 
the  verbatim  transcript  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  Friday. 

T7P   AMENDMENT   NO.    524 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  amendments  and  ask 
for  their  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  en  bloc? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  before 
putting  that  request,  let  me  just  state 
that  these  two  amendments  simply 
take  language  from  one  place  in  the 
bill  and  insert  it  in  another  place  in 
the  bill.  One  amendment  takes  it  out 
and  the  other  amendment  puts  it  back 
in.  We  have  consulted  with  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  and  I  understand  there 
is  no  objection.  I  did  want  to  offer  that 
explanation  before  putting  the  request 
that  they  be  considered  en  blcx. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  wiU  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCluke) 
proposes  unprlnted  amendments  en  bloc 
No.  524. 

On  page  26,  line  20,  after  the  semi -colon 
strike  the  following:  "expenses  of  the  North- 
em  Msolana  Islands  Federal  Laws  Commis- 
sion as  authorized  by  law  (Public  Law  94- 
241.  90  Stat.  268):" 

On  page  27,  line  9,  after  the  word  "AfTairs" 
Insert  the  following:  ",  and  for  expenses  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  Federal  Laws 
Commission  as  authorized  by  law  (Public 
Law  94-241,  90  Stat.  268)" 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  these 
two  amendments  deal  with  the  expenses 
of  the  Northern  Marisma  Islands  Federal 
Lawf^  Commission.  As  I  Indicated  earlier, 
the  language  was  simply  put  in  the  bill 


at  the  wrong  place.  These  amendments 
rectify  that  error.  There  Is  no  change 
in  substance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  524)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amendment 
also  be  treated  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MP   AMENDMENT   NO.    525 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Idabo  (Mr.  McCluke) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 525. 

Mr.  McCLUP,E.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  16,  line  8,  strike  all  after  the  word 
"to"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "phase-out 
livestock  grazing  as  provided  for  in  section 
3  of  Public  Law  92-207  (85  Stat.  739)." 

Mr.  McC:LURE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
another  amendment  which  has  been 
cleared  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  It 
is  simply  an  amendment  in  the  text 
which  makes  very  clear  what  the  sub- 
committee intended  to  do  with  respect 
to  the  phaseout  of  grazing  within  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the  State  of 
Utah.  There  is  no  change  in  the  sub- 
stance. It  is  simply  to  make  certain  that 
what  we  intended  to  do  will  be  done.  It 
was  thought  by  some  after  we  completed 
action  in  the  subcommittee  that  the 
language  we  used  was  not  sufficiently 
clear.  This  clarifies  that  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  525)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amendment 
also  be  treated  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  move  reconsideration  of  the  votes  by 
which  the  two  amendments  just  consid- 
ered were  agreed  to.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  so 
move. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectior .  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  M(  CLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand thit  these  amendments  to  which 
we  have  made  reference  have  now  been 
cleared  liy  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  with 
the  exception  of  amendment  No.  601, 
which  tte  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melchew  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Wyomini  (Mr.  Wallop)  have  expressed 
some  corcern.  The  one  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier. No.  B13.  has  now  been  cleared,  as  I 
understand.  If  that  understanding  is 
correct,  ::  would  propound  the  following 
unanimo  is-consent  request: 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  printed  amendments  numbered 
594  thro^igh  616,  with  the  exception  of 
CTl.  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the 
bill  as  thjus  amended  be  regarded  for  the 
purpose  pf  amendment  as  original  text 
provided  that  no  point  of  order  shall  be 
consider!  d  to  have  been  waived  by  agree- 
ing to  ths  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  rom  Idaho  is  correct.  This  has 
been  cleared  and  we  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  other  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  amendments  are  considered  and 
agreed  U.<. 

Amendments  numbered  594  through 
600  and  602  through  616  were  agreed 
to,  as  f olyiws : 

AMENOlfKNT    No. 


On 
and  InMik 


pag8 


On  pag! 
and  Inser : 


On   pag  > 
and  Inser  ; 


On  pag! 
and  Inser 


Amendment   No.    598 
On  pagi  11,  line  3.  llnetype  "$75.0OO"  and 
Insert  "$1  W.OOO"  Immediately  after. 


On  pag ! 
and  Inser* 


Onpagt 
insert  In 


On  pag« 
Insert  In 


On  pag> 

and  Insert 


On  pag  i 
and  Insert 

On  pag! 
and  Inser ; 


594 

2.  line   18,  delete  "$13,845,000" 
In  lieu  thereof  '■$12,370,000". 


Amzndmknt  No.  595 

2.   line   13,  delete  "$377,531,000" 

In  Ueu  thereof  "$367,831,000". 

AMZNDMENT   NC.    596 

8,  line   21.   delete   "$10,118,000" 
In  lieu  thereof  "$6,873,000". 

A&anrvMZNT  No.  597 

9,  line    13.  delete  "$221,628,000" 
In  lieu  thereof  "$219,328,000". 


Amendment  No.  599 

12.  line  14.  delete  "$541,382,000' 
In  Ueu  thereof  $530,982,000". 


Amendment  No.  600 
14.  line  7.  delete  '$108,721,000"  and 
leu  thereof  "$88,721,000". 


Amendment  No.  602 

17.  line  12.  delete  "$2,600,000"  and 
lieu  thereof  "$2588.000". 


Amendment  No.  603 

19.   line   17.   delete  "$64.418.000' 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$60,838,000". 


Amendment  No.  604 
On  pagfe  20.   line  5.   delete  "$114,227,000" 
and  InsenJ  in  lieu  thereof  "$105,335,000". 

Amendment  No.  605 
21,  line  8,   delete  "$830,972,581" 
In  lieu  thereof  "$814,742,581". 
21.  line  9.  llnetype  the  numeral 
after  the  numeral  "$57,349,000". 


Amendment  No.  606 

On  pa^  29,  line   16,  delete   "$41,631  000' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$40,834,000". 


Amendment  No.  607 
On  page  34,  line  10.  delete  "$106,568,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$103,168,000". 

Amendment  No.  608 
On  page  34,  line   16,  delete  "$64,635,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$63,935,000". 

Amendment  No.  609 
On  page  34,  line  16.  delete  $59,660,000"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$69,060,000". 

Amendment  No.  610 
On  page  35.  line  6.  delete  "$1,013,500,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$996,410,000". 

Amendment  No.  611 

(1)  On  pago  35,  line  14,  delete  "$607,043,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$265,101,000". 

(2)  On  pAg«  35,  line  16,  atrllce  "$486,950.- 
OOC    and  iU.crL  In  Ueu  thereof  "$244,408,000". 

(3)  On  page  36,  Unee  17  and  18,  delete  the 
phraee  ".  .  .  and  confitructlon  and  malnte- 

of  forest  roads  by  timber  purchasers" 


Amendment  No.  612 
On  page  36.   line   15.   delete   "$22,793,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$20.693.000 '. 

Amendment  No.  613 
On  page  40,  line  21.  delete  "$431,990,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$408,490,000". 

Amendment  No.  614 

On  page  46.  line  18.  delete  "$623,069,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$606,905,000". 

On  page  47,  line  2,  delete  the  llnetype 
from  the  words  "the  first". 

On  page  47.  line  2,  after  "$15,000,000" 
Insert  "$5,000,000". 

On  page  47,  line  2,  delete  the  words  "not 
to  exceed  $30,000,000". 

On  page  47,  lines  5.  6.  and  7.  delete  the 
llnetype. 

Amendment  No.  616 
On  page  50.  line  25,  delete  "$132,106,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu   thereof  "$131,766,000". 

Amendment  No.  616 
On  page  52.  line  9.  delete  "$7,500,000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$7,000,000". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Those  amendments  are 
now  part  of  the  bill  and  will  be  consid- 
ered as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
further  amendment.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  an  error  which  appears  in  the  ex- 
planation of  one  of  the  amendments  in- 
troduced on  Friday  and  one  of  those 
adopted  en  bloc.  It  has  to  do  not  with  the 
content  of  the  amendment  but  the  ex- 
planation of  it,  which  I  placed  in  the 
Record  on  Friday.  It  appears  on  page 
25258.  and  it  deals  with  amendment 
No.  597. 

The  figure  used  in  amendment  No.  597, 
as  printed,  is  correct,  but  the  explanation 
that  was  inserted  into  the  Record  at  that 


time  erroneously  included  a  reduction 
of  $400,000  for  biological  services  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  That  figure 
and  that  line  are  incorrect.  That  reduc- 
tion is  not  included  within  the  amend- 
ment. I  wanted  people  looking  at  the 
Record  or  looking  at  the  amendment  to 
understand  as  well  as  to  have  the  legis- 
lative history  correctly  reflect  both  the 
figure  is  correct  in  the  amendment  but 
the  explanation  was  not  completely  ac- 
curate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  limited  number  of  amendments  of 
which  we  are  aware — maybe  a  total  of  a 
half  dozen  that  various  Senators  have 
indicated  to  us  they  might  wish  to  offer 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  I 
am  also  aware  of  some  concern  on  the 
part  of  some  Members  that  they  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  legislative  history  is 
correctly  understood  so  they  have  some 
colloquies  they  wish  to  undertake  with 
respect  to  the  history  of  the  bill  as  well 
as  the  direction  of  the  bill  in  certain 
respects. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  every  Senator 
who  has  such  an  interest  and  concern  in 
this  bill  who  wants  to  take  either  of 
those  actions  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
allow  us  to  get  that  work  taken  care  of. 
It  is  not  my  disposition  to  move  to  third 
reading  of  the  bill  without  giving  them 
some  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  other  side  of  that  is  that  we  will, 
indeed,  proceed  to  third  reading  of  the 
bill  if  they  do  not  have  enough  interest 
to  come  and  present  their  amendments 
or  to  undertake  that  colloquy.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  hope  Senators  may  be  advised 
that  we  will  be  moving  in  that  manner 
if  they  do  not  come. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  now  almost  noon,  and,  once  again, 
we  do  not  have  any  great  outpouring 
of  Members  wishing  to  offer  their 
amendments. 

What  is  going  to  happen  is  that  we 
are  going  to  end  up  with  these  amend- 
ments all  stacking  up  late  in  the  day, 
maybe  having  to  go  over  until  tomor- 
row, and  telescoping  the  time  we  have 
available  for  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  and  other  appropriation  bills.  That 
would  be  unfortimate. 

This  morning,  during  leader  time,  I 
announced  that  beginning  next  week,  on 
Monday,  Senators  are  on  notice  that  the 
regular  recess-adjournment  hour  of  6 
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pjn,  except  for  Thursday,  would  no 
longer  apply,  unless  we  can  keep  these 
appropriation  bills  on  schedule.  We  have 
no  other  choice. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  us  in  late  every 
night  next  week  and  the  week  after,  in 
an  effort  to  pass  appropriation  bills.  If 
we  do  not  dispose  of  these  bills  as  they 
are  scheduled,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
will  end  up  with. 

This  is  the  time,  this  is  the  moment, 
when  Senators  should  realize  that  their 
decisions  today  will  affect  their  sched- 
ules next  week.  I  urge  Members  to  come 
to  the  floor  now  and  to  offer  their 
amendments,  so  that  we  can  finish  this 

bUl  today.  ,^     ^     ,„  .. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
Just  looking  at  my  calendar  and  trying 
to  determine  which  day  in  December  I 
should  obtain  reservations  on  the  airline 
to   return   to   my   home   in   Idaho   for 
Christmas.  I  know  that  it  is  perhaps  a 
little  presumptuous  to  extend  this  fore- 
cast into  the  adjournment  date;  but,  if 
I  recall  correctly,  December  20  is  on  a 
Monday.  As  I  imderstand,  we  have  a 
number  of  items  of  some  urgency  that 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  remainder  of 
this  session— not  only  the  appropriation 
matters.  We  have  another  matter,  a  very 
tough  and  unfortunate  matter,  that  will 
take  at  least  a  week  of  our  time  in  the 
middle  of  that  schedule. 

I  understand  that  we  will  have  a  cou- 
ple of  days'  recess  for  Thanksgiving— 1 
day  to  eat  and  another  day  to  recover 
[Laughter.]  Then  we  will  be  at  the  1st  of 
December.  We  have  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  expires  on  November  20,  and 
we  must  deal  either  with  the  appropria- 
tion bills  between  now  and  then  and/ or 
wrestle  with  that  continuing  resolution. 

Am  I  safe  iii  getting  reservations  on 
the  airplane  for.  say.  the  22d  or  23d  of 
December? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  devoutly 
wish  for  a  better  result  than  that,  but  I 
have  to  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho, the  manager  of  this  bill,  that  that  is 
exactly  where  we  are  headed. 

Last  week,  the  leadership  published  a 
schedule  of  appropriation  bills.  If  we 
stick  with  that  schedule,  we  can  be  out 
of  here  sometime  in  December.  The 
Speaker  and  I  discussed  the  possibility 
of  December  8.  That  date  is  not  fixed  for 
sine  die  adjournment,  but  it  is  a  realistic 
objective.  Every  day  that  goes  by  when 
we  have  jumped  the  track  on  the  sched- 
ule of  appropriation  biUs  will  come  out  of 
that  period  between  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber and  Christmas.  That  is  harsh,  but  it 
is  true. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  real- 
ize that  we  are  no  longer  in  a  routine  and 
regular  legislative  situation.  We  are  rac- 
ing the  clock,  and  we  are  trying  to  finish 
these  appropriation  bills  in  time  to  get 
home  at  some  decent  period  before 
Christmas. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 

tho  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Do  I  correctly  gather 

that  anything  prior  to  December  18  is 

rather  much  out  of  the  question  now? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  hope  not.  I  should  like 

to  Improve  on  the  18th;  but,  frankly,  that 


is  the  date  that  the  Speaker  and  I  have 
discussed,  and  I  rather  expect  that  it  is 
the  most  realistic  appraisal. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  that  not  only  must  we  finish 
these  bills,  but  also  we  have  to  finish  the 
conferences  on  these  bills;  and  after  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  reports  by 
both  Houses,  the  bills  must  be  submitted 
to  the  President  for  his  signature,  to  be- 
come statute  law. 

The  period  from,  say,  the  last  week  in 
November  to  the  end  of  the  first  2  weeks 
in  December  will  be  consumed  by  those 
efforts,  plus  the  efforts  to  pass  other 
measures,  including  perhaps  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  authorization  bill,  plus 
other  matters  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana mercilessly  reminds  me  of  from 
time  to  time. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  realistic  estimate. 
I  regret  to  say  so,  but  I  am  afraid  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
relish  the  role  I  am  playing  now— that  is, 
to  urge  Senators  to  come  to  the  fioor — 
but  that  is  what  it  comes  down  to. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

tJP  amendment  no.  526 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  No.  526. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  line  1  Insert: 

Sec.  110.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agriculture 
may  manage  wild  free-roaming  horses  and 
burros  on  lands  administered  by  them  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
December  15,  1971  (85  Stat.  649;  16  U.S.C. 
1331)  or  section  47  of  title  18  United  States 
Code.  In  the  management  of  such  horses  and 
burros,  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  cap- 
ture and  disposition  of  such  horses  and  bur- 
ros under  such  humane  conditions  as  the 
SecreUry  may  prescribe,  giving  preference 
where  practicable  to  disposition  by  adoption 
and  private  maintenance. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  this  amendment  to  provide 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture the  same  management  authority 
on  free-roamins  horses  and  burros  on  the 
public  lands  that  they  have  on  lands 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  or  the  National  Park  Service. 
The  Secretaries  must  be  able  to  dispose 
of  those  animals  efficiently  through  sale 
or  other  humane  disposition. 

In  providing  this  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retaries, a  restriction  is  added  that  they 
must  give  preference  where  practicable 
to  disposition  by  adoption  and  private 
maintenance. 

The  origin  of  the  amendment  is  a  dis- 
cussion that  I  have  had  with  people  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is 
strange  that  it  is  actually  not  possible 
under  existing  law  for  a  person  to  cap- 
ture a  wild  horse,  maintain  it,  and  then 
train  it,  that  is,  break  it  for  use  as  a 
saddle  horse. 


Under  existing  regulations,  one  must 
participate  in  a  lengthy  adopt-a-horse 
process.  There  is  no  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  fashion  a  flexible  disposal 
program. 

It  is  possible  for  the  Secretaries  ur.der 
existing  law  to  just  destroy  them.  Not 
only  do  they  destroy  them,  they  must  do 
so  without  being  able  to  commercially 
dispose  of  the  remains 

But  there  is  no  incentive  in  the  exist- 
ing regulations  for  people  who  have 
farms  and  ranches  nearby  to  do  what 
their  grandparents  did,  that  is  to  round 
up  sMne  of  these  wild  horses,  keep  them, 
and  train  them  for  use  in  the  businesses 
on  lands  adjoining  the  public  lands  in 
the  West. 

Existing  law  requires  that  where  the 
animals  have  no  adoption  demand,  they 
are  destroyed.  Unlike  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  or  the  Park  Service,  however, 
there  is  no  abUity  of  the  Secretaries  to 
deal  with  commercial  organizations  m 
rounding  up  the  horses  and  burros  on 
public  lands  and  selling  them.  Horses  and 
burros  could,  under  this  amendment,  be 
sold  for  purposes  of  breaking  them  so 
they  will  be  available  as  saddle  horses, 
packhorses.  or  for  recreational  use. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  have  a  more 
humane  system  on  lands  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service 
within  the  Department  as  compared  to 
those  animals  that  are  on  pubUc  lands 
managed  by  the  Forest  Service  or  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  give  the  Secretary  the 
same  authority  and  the  same  discretion 
on  the  public  lands  as  he  has  on  lands 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

I  emphasize  that  there  is  a  budgetary 
aspect  to  this.  It  currently  costs  about 
$300  to  put  one  of  these  animals  through 
the  process  of  adoption.  Moreover,  $27 
million  has  been  expended  by  the  BLM 
since  this  act  was  adopted.  My  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  Government  to 
generate  rather  than  expend  funds 
through  more  efficient  land  manage- 
ment. 

I  think  that  there  should  be  a  system 
whereby  those  people  in  the  area  who 
know  the  animals  may  acquire  them  for 
domestic  use.  I  seek  to  give  that  type  of 
disposition  preference  in  this  amend- 

I  submit  to  the  managers  of  this  biU 
it  is  my  understanding  the  amendment 
has  been  discussed  among  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  Congress,  and  I  believe 
the  matter  could  be  worked  out  in  con- 
ference with  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  amendment.  This 
amendment  is  not  creating  new  legal 
concepts.  Existing  law  would  merely  be 
extended  or  expanded  by  our  action  in 
adopting  this  amendment. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  invest  the 
Secretary  with  the  power  and  the  man- 
date to  round  up  wild  horses  and  burros, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  It  would  be,  I  think,  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill. 

I  am  advised  that  Senator  Jackson  on 
our  side  has  some  objection  to  this  par- 
ticular legislation.  It  is  not  an  over- 
whelming problem  in  my  State.  So  I  am 
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not  speaki  ig  for  myself,  but  we  are  send- 
ing out  wc  rd  to  Senator  Jackson  at  this 
point  and  I  wish  to  reserve  a  little  time 
for  him  w>en  we  can  find  him. 

So  If  w#  could  perhaps  put  this  over 
for  a  few  additional  minutes,  we  can  get 
him.  ] 

Mr.  STHVENS.  I  certainly  have  no  ob- 
jection. Itlls  not  an  overwhelming  prob- 
lem In  my  I  State  either.  We  do  not  hap- 
pen to  halve  free  roaming  horses  and 
burros  in  Alaska  any  longer.  There  was 
a  time  pnor  to  the  deluge  I  Imagine 
when  theyj  were  there,  but  they  are  not 
there  now.. 

It  was  qalled  to  my  attention  in  con- 
nectl(Hi  wSh  other  duties  that  this  *.s  a 
dichotomv^  under  the  existing  law,  that 
there  acti^ally  Is  a  more  humane  ap- 
proach to  handling  free  roaming  horses 
and  burrow  on  lands  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
than  bheri  is  with  regard  to  those  on 
the  BLM  ftoids.  This  amendment  would 
create  unilormity  in  the  approach  of  all 
land  management  agencies. 

Mr.  McGLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  request  by  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana tha^  we  not  act  on  this  imtil  at 
least  that  Opportunity  has  been  afforded 
to  Senator  Jackson  to  come  to  the 
Chamber  ind  discuss  it,  I  wUl  support 
the  request  and  will  request  that  the 
Senator  f^om  Alaska  not  press  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  while  it 
may  not  b4  a  matter  of  pressing  impor- 
tance to  Itie  Senators  frcwn  Alaska  or 
Louisiana  In  their  home  States,  It  is  a 
matter  of  a  great  deal  of  importance  to 
those  of  ui  In  Idaho.  Nothing  has  been 
more  trouqlesome  than  the  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  bknds  of  free  roaming  horses 
that  do  exist  on  public  land  and  at  the 
same  tlma  to  give  us  the  opportxmity 
to  manageland  control  their  numbers. 

We  havfe  had  any  number  of  well- 
meaning  and  well-intentioned  people 
who  are  vars  much  concerned  about  the 
protection Tof  the  horses,  who  do  not 
understand  that  we  can  have  a  mora- 
torium or  federal  policy  and  that  we  can 
freeze  the  ptatus  quo,  but  somehow  that 
word  does  not  get  through  to  the  stal- 
lions and  the  mzxes  out  there.  They  keep 
right  on  d^lng  what  they  do  In  a  rather 
natural  wa^  in  spite  of  Government  pol- 
icy or  In  spite  of  the  absence  of  Govern- 
ment policl^  and  suddenly  we  have  wild 
horse  bands  doubling  and  quadrupling  In 
size  over  the  period  of  time  the  Federal 
Administrators  and  Congress  wrangle 
over  wheth  er  or  not  the  horse  wranglers 
can  wrangle  horses. 

We  hav<  more  than  one  area  in  my 
State  wher » the  number  of  horses  on  the 
public  land  s  has  destroyed  the  range  and 
led  to  the  demands  that  all  domestic 
livestock  fce  excluded  from  tihe  range. 
They  are  dustroying  the  habitat  for  wild- 
life. They  are  making  what  Is  almost 
Irrevocable  damage  in  some  of  those 
fragile  watersheds  with  respect  to  the 
ground  covier  that  there  Is  that  will  pro- 
tect that  \^atershed  against  erosion  and 
against  thq  siltation  of  the  streams.  I^ey 
are  just  wreaking  havoc  because  there 
are  no  natural  predators  that  control 
those  wild  horses. 

They  ar»  an  introduced  species,  in 
spite  of  wl^it  we  know  to  be  historically 


the  case,  that  they  were  there  In  pre- 
hlstorical  times.  The  major  fossil  finds 
for  horses,  the  ones  that  provide  the  skel- 
etal structures  for  all  the  museums 
around  the  world,  happen  to  come  from 
a  focisil  dig  in  southern  Idaho.  We  had 
horses  there  a  Icmg  time  ago,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
correct  that  they  were  perhaps  in  Alaska 
also. 

But  the  fact  is  they  are  an  Introduced 
species  in  modern  times,  introduced  into 
an  area  where  they  did  not  have  natural 
predators  and,  therefore,  there  are  no 
natural  predator  controls.  So  the  only 
thing  that  controls  their  numbers  is  star- 
vation or  man.  They  will  breed  beyond 
the  level  of  capacity  of  the  range  to 
hold  their  numbers  and  to  feed  them 
sufficiently,  and  absent  some  action  by 
man  they  will  drive  everything  else  out. 

It  is  a  difQcult  question  because  there 
is  not  just  the  ordinary  conflict  between 
species  that  are  not  domesticated,  but 
they  also  do  compete  with  those  that 
are  domestic  animals  and,  therefore,  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  sane  na- 
tional policy  to  deal  with  them. 

Those  who  want  to  eradicate  them,  as 
is  the  case  in  some  areas,  have  perhaps 
been  excessive  in  their  zeal.  Congress  a 
number  of  years  ago  to  meet  that  prob- 
lem did  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  bands  of  wild  horses  and  burros 
where  they  then  roaming  so  we  would 
not  eliminate  what  is  a  rather  romantic 
part  of  the  West  in  the  past  but,  never- 
theless, a  very  disturbing  and  difficult 
part  of  the  present. 

In  spite  of  that  action  by  Congress 
to  protect  the  wild  horses  and  burros, 
the  administration  of  that  law  has  been 
almost  impossible  because  of  the  reac- 
tion of  those  who  are  still  suspicious  of 
the  motive  of  those  who  wish  to  restrict 
the  numbers. 

I  could  detail  exactly  the  way  in  which 
they  have  grown  over  the  years,  how 
much  the  numbers  are  In  one  area  where 
everybody  admits  that  the  appropriate 
level  for  that  particular  wild  horse  band 
should  be  about  150  and  which  grew  to 
be  over  600,  and  they  then  had  a  removal 
policy  that  was  so  limited  that  It  did 
not  reduce  the  numbers  from  600.  It 
only  barely  kept  even  with  the  annual 
increase  in  the  herd,  and  the  results,  of 
course,  was  continued  degradation  of  the 
range. 

Then  people  coming  in  looking  at  a 
range  want  to  blame  the  domestic  live- 
stock operators  for  destroying  the  range 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  primary 
impact  in  that  particular  range  comes 
from  not  the  domestic  livestock  but  from 
the  wild  horse  herd.  Those  are  facts  with 
which  we  must  deal. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  because 
it  does  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  au- 
thority to  deal  with  the  wild  horse  bands 
and  burro  bands  on  FVarest  Service  lands 
and  on  the  BLM  lands,  the  same  latitude 
that  has  been  given  to  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  on  their  refuges. 

But  to  indicate  that  this  Is  something 
easily  accomplished  flies  In  the  face  of 
all  of  our  recent  experience  In  this  body 


and  in  the  other  body.  Those  who  would 
protect  the  wild  horses  are  zealous  to  a 
fault  in  their  protection,  and  that  cer- 
tainly the  effort  to  Invest  in  the  admin- 
istration a  greater  and  broader  latitude 
of  discretion  is  going  to  inflame  their 
passions  and  there  will  be  reactions,  I 
am  sure,  to  what  Is  done  here. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
other  body,  I  do  not  know  what  the  feel- 
ings may  be  in  the  other  body.  There  Is 
only  one  way  I  know  to  find  out  and  that 
Is  if  we  take  this  amendment  and  go  to 
conference  we  will  find  out  what  the 
other  body's  attitude  Is  and  whether  or 
not  they  can  accept  this. 

I  know  Senator  Hatfizld,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
has  generally  resisted  the  effort  to  put 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill,  and 
he,  too,  may  have  some  strong  feelings 
concerning  this  matter  on  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  Of  course,  we  have 
not  heard  from  him  in  that  regard. 

But  I  do  expect  that  as  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  expressed  his  in- 
terest, and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  expressed  the  desire  to  protect  his 
Interests,  that  we  caimot  act  upon  this 
amendment  Immediately.  I  would  hope 
we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
it  with  those  gentlemen  in  the  next  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  certainly  recognize 
the  Importance  of  the  issue  and  the  law 
allowing  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
with  Its  delegated  authority,  to  manage 
wild  horses  and  burros  on  lands  under 
their  jurisdiction  In  a  more  humane  and 
appropriate  manner. 

I  was  appalled  to  discover  that  yoimg 
colts  on  public  lands,  on  BLM  lands, 
could  not  be  taken  by  the  children  or 
the  people  living  nearby.  If  the  animals 
are  processed  through  the  adoption  pro- 
gram after  long  administrative  delay.  It 
might  be  possible  to  obtain  the  horse. 
Bear  in  mind  that  it  costs  the  taxpayer 
$300  per  horse  to  administer  the  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  ap- 
parent difficulty  under  current  authority 
of  the  Secretaries  or  their  designated 
representatives  to  make  the  determina- 
tion that  there  is  no  demand  for  adoption 
of  the  animals.  In  that  case  they  just  dig 
a  big  trench  out  in  the  public  lands,  shoot 
the  animals,  and  push  them  into  the 
trench.  There  are  other  equally  grisly 
and  wasteful  ends  for  those  animals. 

There  ought  to  be  an  Interplay  between 
the  people  who  are  seeking  animals  of 
this  type  with  the  land  managers.  Peo- 
ple ought  to  be  free  to  literally  adopt 
them  with  little  or  no  bureaucratic  con- 
straint. 

Unfortunately,  when  there  Is  demand 
from  communities  or  ranches  adjacent  to 
public  lands  to  take  animals  and  to  have 
them  become  useful,  there  is  no  author- 
ity in  management  of  these  wild  horses 
and  burros  on  public  rangelands  to  use 
commercial  methods  for  disposal. 

Although,  as  I  have  stated,  it  is  per- 
fectly all  right  to  round  them  up,  shoot 
them,  and  put  them  in  a  trench  if  there 
is  no  demand  for  adoption. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  patchwork 
quilt  of  management  authority  for  wild 
horses  and  burros  on  lands  that  belong 
to  the  United  States.  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  one  comprehensive  system  govern- 
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ing  disposal  of  these  animals  for  all  Fed- 

*^Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator, of  course,  is  correct  that  the  nian- 
agers  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  refuge 
system  do  have  a  program  that  does  work 
and  that  they  are  able  to  use.  The  diffi- 
culty has  been  the  passions  and  emotions 
that  have  surrounded  this  issue  that 
have  prevented  us  from  using  v;hat  I 
think  are  better  management  techniques. 
We  have  had  an  adopt-a-horse  program. 

That  adopt-a-horse  program,  in  which 
we  Impound  excess  animals  on  the  public 
lands  and  then  hold  them  for  adoption 
by  people  who  might  be  interested  in 
adopting  the  animals,  has  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, yes,  millions,  of  dollars  over  the 
past  several  years  just  in  order  that  we 
do  not  apply  other  control  measures. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  an  excess  number  of  horses,  just  as 
there  are  excess  numbers  of  dogs  and 
cats  m  the  cities,  and  that  somehow 
those  numbers  have  to  be  controlled.  It 
Is  not  the  desire  on  the  part  of  people 
simply  to  eliminate  wild  horses  and  bur- 
ros. It  is  the  need  to  manage  their  num- 
bers, and  the  present  system  is  not  work- 
ing. 

The  fact  Is  we  must  find  a  system  that 
will  work.  We  have  tried  to  reduce  the 
costs  to  the  taxpayers  by  increasing  the 
fee  that  is  necessary  for  someone  who 
would  take  a  horse  under  the  adopt  a 
horse  program.  We  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  going  to  work 


We  do  not  know  whether  people  will 
pay  $250  for  one  of  these  horses.  Some 
of  them  are  good  animals  and  some  of 
them  are  hot.  Some  of  them  may  well  be 
worth  $250.  A  good  many  of  them  are 
not.  We  simply  do  not  know  what  the  re- 
sults will  be  of  these  new  efforts.  We  will 
say  to  the  people  who  wish  to  save  the 
horses  that  we  do  have  a  program  to 
limit  the  numbers  on  the  public  range, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  other  people 
the  opportunity  to  take  horses  that  they 
want.  But  we  need  to  have  a  realistic 
program  for  the  disposal  of  the  excess 
horses  that  people  simply  do  not  want, 
that  we  carmot  place,  and  that  have  to 
be  removed  from  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  interested  a  few 
years  ago  In  the  situation  of  one  of  the 
men  who  happens  to  own  some  land  that 
is  surrounded  by  BLM  lands.  He  had 
grazing  permits  on  the  public  lands  and 
he  ran  his  cattle  on  not  only  his  own 
land  but  on  the  public  lands. 

The  horses  became  such  a  problem  to 
him  that  he  surrendered  his  permits, 
brought  all  of  his  cattle  back  to  his  pri- 
vate land,  and  then  notified  the  Govern- 
ment, "Keep  your  horses  off  my  land." 
The  BLM  did  not  want  to  keep  their 
horses    off   his    lands.    They   were   free 
roaming.  He  had  to  go  to  court  to  get 
a  court  order  to  order  BLM  to  control  the 
horses  that  some  people  in  this  country 
do  not  want  to  control  at  all,  in  order 
to  keep  them  off  his  own  private  lands. 
He  was  successful  in  that  effort.  The 
BLM  has  spent  a  lot  of  money  trjring 
to  comply  with  that  court  order  and  at 
the  same  time  comply  with  the  restric- 


tions we  have  imposed  upon  them  in 
their  attempts  to  manage  the  numbers. 
I  might  just  indicate  that  in  the  adopt 
a  horse  program  so  far  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  have  spent  $27  mlUlon.  That 
$27  million  does  not  come  from  the  peo- 
ple who  have  a  particular  Interest.  It 
comes  from  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country:  $6.8  million  for  fiscal  year  1982 
alone.  Is  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this 
program.  So  far  the  average  cost  is  over 
$550  per  horse  removed. 

Those  are  pretty  good  horses  if  they 
are  worth  $550.  So  far  nobody  has  been 
willing  to  pay  that  kind  of  a  price.  We 
have  to  start  wondering  at  some  point 
what  is  the  cost  of  the  program,  what 
is  the  value  of  the  program,  how  do  we 
balance  those  rights  and  interests  of  the 
various  people  who  are  concerned. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset.  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  the  thrust  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  but 
I  am  not  certain  that  this  is  the  correct 
vehicle  in  view  of  the  compassions  that 
surround  the  issue,  the  legislative  back- 
ground and  history  that  does  permeate 
[he  discussion,  and  I  am  certain  the  in- 
terest that  will  be  discussed  by  others 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the 
other  body.  ^     ^    ^ 

Again  I  want  to  underscore  the  fact 
that  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  thrust  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  say- 
ing, that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  manage 
this  very  difficult  question  and  have  the 
BLM  be  freed  up  to  manage  this  problem. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Interest  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  in 
this  problem.  There  is  no  reason  for  me 
to  persist  If  there  is  not  an  agreement.  I 
thought  there  would  be  a  general  agree- 
ment on  the  need  for  this  type  of  amend- 
ment, although,  as  the  Senator  pomts 
out,  this  amendment  could  easily  be 
misunderstood. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington would  like  to  have  hearings.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  be  a 
participant  and  I  will  participate  where 
appropriate.  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Washington's  interest  in  holding 
hearings  on  this  matter.  Hearings  would 
be  Instrumental  in  determining  an  effec- 
tive management  approach  for  wUd 
horses  and  burros.  The  current  system 
Is  clearly  deficient.  If  hearings  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction.  It  is  all  right 
with  me.  ^       .  ,  .„ 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska.  We  do  have 
some  problems,  obviously,  with  this 
matter. 

These  are  problems  that  have  con- 
tinued over  a  period  of  time.  I  do  believe 
that  hearings  could  be  helpful  to  deter- 
mine what  changes,  if  any,  should  be 
made  In  the  law. 

We  do  have  a  number  of  studies  un- 
derway by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, which  relate  directly  to  the  unre- 
solved issues  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  mentioned  in  his 
comments. 


I  would  hope  that  we  could  address 
the  subject  more  effectively  through  the 
hearing  process.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  committee,  I  will  work 
very  closely  with  the  chairman  If  that 
is  his  wish,  to  have  hearings,  and  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  work  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors to  resolve  this  problem.  Again,  my 
main  interest  is  I  would  hope  to  start  a 
dialog  on  the  handling  of  these  ani- 
mals. I  think  we  ought  to  encourage  the 
4-H  Clubs  and  the  young  people  In  the 
communities  near  these  rangelands  to  go 
out  and  capture  these  animals  when  they 
are  young  and  make  them  productive 
animals.  Leaving  disposal  of  the  animals 
to  an  adoption  program  requiring  com- 
pUcated  forms  and  paperwork  in  order 
to  acquire  the  animal  has  proven  bur- 
densome and  somewhat  ineffective.  We 
must  provide  for  a  system  allowing  pro- 
ductive use  of  what  Is  In  fact  a  renewable 
resource. 

The  alternative  Is  a  system  where  a 
few  horses  are  adopted.  The  remainder 
end  up  being  destroyed  without  any  ben- 
efit derived  by  the  public. 

There  should  be  a  policy  where  people 
of  the  area  can  use  these  wild  horses  and 
burros,  taking  them  and  making  them 
useful.  I  think  this  would  be  a  better 
way  to  handle  the  problem  of  wild 
horses  and  burros  on  the  rangelands. 
Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment.    _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  As  I  said  earlier.  I  am 
sympathetic  with  the  amendment.  This 
is  a  problem  that  must  be  dealt  with. 
We  have  been  dancing  aroimd  with  it 
but  we  have  been  afraid  to  come  to  grips 
with  It.  I  think  the  Congress  does  have 
a  responsibility.  Congress  has  not  been 
willing  to  discharge  that  responsibility 
in  a  way  which  I  think  addresses  the 
problem  sufficiently. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton that  we  ought  to  continue  the  over- 
sight we  have  tried  to  give  to  It  in  recent 
years,  continue  to  move  toward  a  rational 
policy  for  management  and  support  and 
direct  the  administration  In  the  areas 
where  It  Is  necessary  and  where  It  will 
be  fruitful  in  that  management  effort. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  having  raised  this  issue,  and  I  will 
say  on  the  record  that  we  will  continue 
to  try  to  work  In  that  direction. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Stevens  has  offered  an  amendment  to 
conform  BLM  wild  horse  management 
authority  to  the  authority  exercised  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  In  effect, 
the  amendment  would  permit  local  Indi- 
viduals to  adopt  horses  In  the  traditional 
method,  by  rounding  them  up  and  taming 
them,  rather  than  going  through  the 
lengthy  and  frustrating  adopt-a-horse 
process.  He  withdrew  the  amendment  be- 
cause It  would  have  been  subject  to  the 
point  of  order  that  It  was  leglslaUon  on 
an  appropriations  bill. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  for 
raising  the  Issue  and  I  hope  to  work  with 
him  on  devising  a  more  realistic  process 
for  controlling  the  horses  in  the  future. 
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My  suite  of  Nevada  Is  home  to  almost 
half  of  tie  wild  horses  in  the  Nation.  It 
is  estimated  that  some  32,300  wUd  horses 
and  1.700  wild  burros  roam  the  ranges 
of  Nevad^.  This  is  about  three  times  the 
number  which  existed  in  1971  when  the 
Wild  Hor$e  and  Burro  Protection  Act  was 
passed.  Tliat  act  has  succeeded  too  well. 
Where  tliere  once  were  appropriate  and 
manageai)le  levels,  there  are  now  unsup- 
portable  ^erd  levels.  We  have  adopted, 
no  policy  of  control  except  a 
policy  in  which  the  herds,  with 
predators  have  breeded  ex- 


in  effect 
hands-o 
no  naturi 
plosively 
There 
have 
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ure  areas  of  my  State  which 
stripped  of  all  vegetation, 
landscape  now  resembles  the 
moon,  ana  where  starvation  and  tram- 
pling are  the  only  restraints  on  herd  size. 
I  believe  ^e  must  move  to  a  more  respon- 
sible andihiunane  management  system. 
I  hope  a  I  horough  review  will  be  possible 
in  an  app  ropriate  legislative  setting.* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  clarify  for  the  record  my  position  re- 
garding certain  funding  for  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  Pish  and 
Wildlife  IJervice  funding  in  Alaska.  At 
the  time  i  te  dealt  with  funding  for  these 
agencies  n  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee. I  felt  that  the  justification  for  pro- 
grams miinaged  by  those  agencies  was 
not  adequ  ate.  Therefore.  I  worked  to  cut 
the  budgets  of  these  agencies  in  appro- 
priate pla  ;es. 

It  appe  irs  now  that  we  may  have  cut 
more  than  is  healthy,  especially  for  the 
Pish  and  AVildlife  Service.  The  Depart- 
ment of  [nterior  has  requested  that  I 
reexamin)  their  earlier  request  in  light 
of  more  cetailed  Information  offered  in 
justificatl  m  of  the  budget  requests.  They 
have  ask(d  that  I  increase  the  budget 
to  those  levels  permitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent's bui'get  for  Interior. 

In  particular,  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  his  made  a  compelling  case  for 
increasing  their  planning  budget.  With 
51  millior  acres  of  new  refuges  estab- 
lished by  the  Alaska  lands  bill,  it  is  the 
Departme  it's  feeling  that  more  plan- 
ners will  be  needed  to  formulate  land 
management  plans  and  establish  com- 
patibility criteria  for  refuge  usage. 
Hunting,  fishing,  recreation  and  other 
commerciiil  activities  including  oil  and 
gas,  are  al  1  dependent  upon  refuge  man- 
agement. 

Interior  has  also  Identified  Bureau  of 
Land  Majiagement  programs  not  cur- 
rently rec(  living  adequate  funding.  These 
programs  include  acceleration  of  the 
White  Mcuntain/Steese  Minerals  study 
and  expe<  ited  review  of  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Se;tlement  Act  D-1  withdrawals 
that  impede  land  conveyancing  to  the 
State. 

I  had  in  tended  to  offer  an  amendment 
supporting  needed  budget  changes  to 
remedy  tHese  problems.  However,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  House  budget  levels 
are  considerably  higher  than  ours  in 
these  areas.  If  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  thi !  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee is  agreeable.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  se;k  the  needed  changes  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  McC  LURE.  I  understand  the  prob- 
lems the  I  Senator  is  raising  and  will  do 


everything  I  can  to  work  with  him  in 
conference. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  will  withhold  my  amendment  in  lieu 
of  working  the  problem  out  In  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  ask  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager of  this  bill.  Senator  McClure,  who 
is  also  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  to  clarify 
a  point  regarding  the  committee's  report 
on  H.R.  4035.  The  report  recommended 
that  no  funding  be  provided  for  the  ap- 
pliance eflSciency  standards  program. 
Would  he  agree  that  this  report  language 
is  not  Intended  to  have  the  effect  of 
amending  or  repealing  sections  421-427 
of  the  National  Energy  Conservation 
Policy  Act.  which  addresses  appliance 
efficiency  standards? 

Mr.  McCLITRe.  Yes.  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Second,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has,  since  1978,  con- 
ducted studies  as  to  what.  If  any  appli- 
ance standards  would  be  economically 
justified,  technologically  feasible,  and 
result  in  a  significant  energy  savings. 
DOE,  we  understand,  is  close  to  comple- 
tion of  this  study.  There  is  no  Intent  In 
this  appropriations  language  to  prejudge 
the  technical,  economic,  or  legal  find- 
ings of  this  study,  is  there? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  there  Is  no  such 
intent. 

Mr.  JACKSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  a  matter  that  my  col- 
leagues have  heard  me  address  on  this 
floor  many  times  in  recent  years — the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps. 

The  Reagan  administration,  led  by 
Secretary  Watt,  has  urged  that  this  pro- 
gram be  eliminated.  Few  actions  taken 
by  the  President  and  Secretary  Watt 
have  troubled  me  more  than  this  one. 
The  program  is  cost  effective;  the  tax- 
payers have  consistently  received  more 
in  terms  of  the  value  of  services  per- 
formed than  it  costs  to  provide  the  serv- 
ice; the  program  is  popular  both  with 
the  youthful  j>articipants  and  the  Fed- 
eral land  managers  who  hire  them;  the 
program  accomplishes  useful  and  impor- 
tant conservation-related  work  on  our 
Nation's  parks  and  public  lands;  and  it 
helps,  in  admittedly  a  small  way,  alle- 
viate the  devastating  high  level  of  youth 
unemployment. 

What  is  the  fate  of  a  program  such  as 
this  under  the  present  administration? 
The  answer  from  Mr.  Stockman  on  down 
is  clear — eliminate  it.  As  puzzling  as  it 
may  seem,  that  is  the  r*»sponse  of  this 
administration  to  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  cost-effective  youth  programs 
ever  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  these  ar- 
guments before  and  my  colleagues  know 
where  I  stand  on  this  issue.  The  House 
version  of  this  bill  Includes  $20  million 
for  this  program.  This  represents  a  67 
percent  reduction  from  fiscal  year  1981. 
But  evidently  a  67-percent  reduction  was 
not  sufBcient,  as  the  bill  before  us  today 
as  reported  from  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  contains  no  money  for 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps — a  100- 
percent  reduction.  I  can  only  hope  that 


the  House  prevails  In  conference  and 
that  some  funding  can  be  made  available 
for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1982.  I 
certainly  urge  my  colleagues  to  view  the 
Hoiise  action  favorably. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  Congress  earlier  this 
year  in  the  ReconcUiation  Act.  I  am  also 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
magical  or  mystical  about  the  reconcili- 
ation process.  Adjustments  to  what  we 
did  during  those  frantic  days  with  respect 
to  a  number  of  programs  are  being  dis- 
cussed on  both  sides  of  the  Hill  as  well  as 
within  the  administration.  If  the  Con- 
gress decides  now  to  do  something  dif- 
ferent than  it  did  last  August,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  carmot  make  those 
changes.  It  may  be  that  for  substantive 
reasons  we  do  not  want  to  fxmd  this  pro- 
gram next  year — that  Is  o\ir  prerogative. 
But  let  us  try  not  to  fool  ourselves  or  the 
American  people  into  thinking  that  rec- 
onciliation somehow  prevents  us  from 
taking  a  favorable  action  with  regard  to 
funding  for  YCC.  That  is  simply  not  the 
case. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hodel  to  me 
regardtag  the  YCC  and  the  YACC  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  estimates  that  some 
$168.6  million  of  conservation  work  will 
go  wanting  a  a  result  of  our  failure  to 
provide  funding  for  the  YCC.  The  lost 
opportimitles  are  even  greater  for  the 
year-round  YACC  program.  To  forgo 
these  investments  in  our  Nation's  youth 
and  our  Nation's  natural  resources  is  very 
shortsighted  indeed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Intebior, 

Washington.  D.C.,  October  15. 1981. 
Hon.  Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  Thank  you  for 
your  Inquiry  of  July  24.  1981.  concerning 
the  Impact  of  the  termination  of  the  Touth 
Conservation  Corps  (YCC)  and  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corps  (YACC)  programs  on 
our  efforts  to  maintain  existing  Na.tlonal 
Parks.  National  Wildlife  Refuges  and  other 
public   lands. 

In  view  of  the  current  severe  fiscal  con- 
straints. It  Is  our  opinion  that  work  accom- 
plished by  the  YCC  and  YACC  programs  Is 
of  low  budgetary  priority.  Much  of  the 
maintenance  and  rehabilitation  work  needed 
In  our  National  Parks  and  Refuges  Is  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  YCC  and  YACC.  Upgrad- 
ing the  electrical  wiring  of  park  buildings. 
Installing  water  and  sewer  systems,  and  re- 
pavlng  roads  are  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
work  that  are  needed.  We  believe  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  way  to  meet  our  goal 
of  Improving  maintenance  in  existing  parks 
Is  to  use  our  regular  maintenance  staff  sup- 
plemented, where  appropriate,  bv  local  con- 
tractors possessing   required  skills. 

The  high  priority  work  presently  done  by 
these  youth  programs  will  be  undertaken 
by  regular  agency  staff  or  by  contract.  The 
low  priority  work  will  not  be  undertaken  Im- 
mediately, but  will  be  placed  In  the  work 
schedule  for  completion  at  some  future  date. 

We  estimate  that  10.500  YCC  slots  and 
22.700  YACC  slots  will  be  t«rmlnated  within 
the  Department  due  to  the  closure  of  these 
two  programs  at  en  appropriation  level  of 
$54  million  and  1200  million  raspectlvely. 
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Based  on  the  fiscal  year  1980  benefit/cost 
ratio  for  YCC  of  $1.04.  we  estimate  the  value 
of  work  that  would  have  been  accomplished 
in  each  of  fiscal  years  1982,  1983  and  1984 
to  be  »56.2  million,  given  a  $54  million 
annual  appropriation.  For  this  Department's 
share  (35  percent)  of  the  program,  the  esti- 
mated value  of  work  to  be  accomplished  In 
each  fiscal  year  la  »19.7  million.  The  fiscal 
year  1980  benefit/cost  ratio  for  YACC  was 
$1.28.  We  estimate  the  value  of  work  that 
YACC  could  accomplish  In  each  of  fiscal 
years  1982.  1983  and  1984  to  be  $256  million, 
given  a  $200  million  annual  approprlaUon. 
This  Department's  share  would  amount  to 
$896  million  each  year. 

Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  Path.  Hodel. 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
planned  to  Introduce  an  amendment  to 
provide  funds  for  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  which  has  been  zeroed  In 
the  administration's  budget. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  House  has  approved  $20  million  for 
this  program.  I  realize  that  we  are  in  a 
period  of  obvious  budget  stringency,  but 
I  would  also  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  program  has  been  a  most  ef- 
fective one,  not  only  in  terms  of  pre- 
serving our  Nation's  resources,  but  in 
terms  of  the  youth  of  this  country,  the 
most  important  resource  of  all. 

The  program  has  been  successful 
through  the  years.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  if  this  program  should  be  ter- 
minated at  this  time,  as  indicated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
OMB  in  the  projection  of  their  policies 
in  connection  with  our  resource  pro- 
gram. ,  ^  . 
I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  make 
every  effort  in  conference  to  see  that 
this  program  Is  kept  alive  so  that  when 
the  budgetary  situation  has  improved, 
this  particular  program,  being  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  resource  and  conserva- 
tion effort,  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
play  the  role  it  has  played  so  effectively 
in  the  past. 

I  think  it  Is  one  of  the  finest  things 
which  has  happened  for  our  Nation's  re- 
sources and  for  the  resources  of  the 
youth  of  this  country.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  this  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  concern  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  expressing.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator,  of  course,  is  the 
father  of  the  YCC.  He  saw  the  value  of 
it  and  nourished  and  protected  it.  I 
understand  his  distress  when  during  a 
period  of  budgetary  stringency  we  have 
found  It  necessary  to  eliminate  or  re- 
duce funding  for  this  program. 

The  other  body,  of  course,  has  money 
in  their  bill  for  this  program.  It  is  my 
hope  that  in  the  deliberations  between 
the  Senate  and  the  other  body,  the  con- 
ference on  this  appropriation,  we  will  be 
able  to  resolve  this,  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  questions. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  un- 
duly alarm  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  when  I  make 
the  following  statements,  but  I  want  to 
put  this  Into  the  context  which  is  ap- 
propriate. 


While  I  am  sympathetic  with  this 
particular  request  and  hope  to  be  able 
to  be  sympathetic  with  the  conference, 
we  have  a  very,  very  tough  conference 
ahead  of  us  with  respect  to  the  rather 
wide  differences  that  we  have  between 
this  body  and  the  other  body.  This  bill, 
as  reported,  is  $7.7  billion  in  BA  and 
$9.2  billion  in  BO.  Our  allocation  from 
the  committee  for  this  purpose,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  was  one-tenth 
of  $1  billion,  $100  million,  above  that  in 
budget  authority,  and  $700  million  high- 
er than  that  in  outlays. 

That  obscures  the  fact  that  we  took 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  off  budget 
in  actions  that  were  taken;  therefore, 
those  figures  are  a  little  misleading  in 
regard  to  the  allocation  from  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee. 

The  President's  only  request  had  been 
for  $7.5  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$10.4  biUion  in  outlays,  so  that  we  are 
$200  billion  above  the  President's  origi- 
nal request  and  some  $1.2  billion  below 
in  outlays.  However,  the  September  re- 
visions, adjusted  for  the  actions  taken 
with  respect  to  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve,  indicate  the  President's  request 
of  a  level  of  $6.6  billion  in  authority  and 
$8.5  billion  in  outlays.  The  bill,  as  we 
stand  now,  is  just  exactly  $1  billion  high- 
er than  the  President's  September  re- 
quest in  budget  authority  and  is  $600 
million  higher  than  the  President's  re- 
vised requests  in  budget  outlays. 

I  say  that,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
am  going  to  be  very  constrained  in  the 
conference,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  be 
responsive  to  the  Senator's  request  in  the 
conference  and  perhaps  we  can  take 
care  of  it  in  that  context. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

INTERAGENCY  ARCHEOLOCICAL 
SERVICES   PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
chairman  and  his  committee  have  pro- 
vided over  $2  million  in  this  bill  to  the 
National  Park  Service  for  its  Inter- 
agency Archeological  Services  program. 
Sneciflcally.  I  strongly  support  the  out- 
standing archeological  research  concen- 
trated on  artifacts  recovered  from  the 
Ozette  site  adjacent  to  the  Makah 
Indian  Reservation  in  northwest  Wash- 
ington State.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  there 
is  sufficient  funding  to  continue  the  on- 
going task  of  preserving  and  document- 
ing the  artifacts  retrieved  from  the  Oz- 
ette site. 

I  understand  that  the  House  report  to 
its  appropriation  bill  contains  language 
that  would  require  $225,000  of  available 
funds  be  devoted  to  the  work  on  the  Oz- 
ette project.  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
would  be  acting  responsibly  In  establish- 
ing a  similar  spending  priority  for  analy- 
sis of  the  Ozette  artifacts. 

The  Ozette  site  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  top  six  archeological  resources  ever 
discovered  In  our  country.  Although  In 
11  years,  only  1  percent  of  the  deposits 
at  Ozette  have  been  excavated,  funding 
constraints  currently  do  not  allow  for 
continuation  of  the  research  at  the  site. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  be  sure  that  the  artifacts  already 
recovered  are  properly  preserved,  ana- 
lyzed and  documented. 


I  say  to  the  Chairman,  this  Is  not  a  re- 
quest for  additional  appropriations.  It  Is 
not  a  request  to  devote  funds  to  an  un- 
worthy project.  It  is  a  request  that  the 
Senate  join  with  the  work  already  done 
by  the  House  to  Insure  that  we  continue 
the  documentation  of  the  Ozette  arti- 
facts. I  urge  that  the  Senate  conferees 
on  this  bill  consider  favorably  the  lan- 
guage supported  by  the  House  that  would 
provide  $225,000  of  available  fimds  for 
the  Ozette  archeological  resources. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  continuing  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  the  Inte- 
rior Appropriations  bill.  I  tmderstand 
that  the  House  has  earmarked  $225,000 
within  available  funds  to  continue  the 
analysis  and  documentation  of  the  arti- 
facts already  recovered.  I  recognize  the 
value  of  the  archeological  find  at  Ozette 
Village  and  assure  the  Senator  that  we 
shall  give  every  consideration  to  his 
request. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  abserice 
of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  wdered. 

TIP  AMENDMENT  NO.   527 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  imprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles) 
propose*  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 627. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  26.  line  25.  strike  the  words  "con- 
tinue academic  and" 

On  page  26  strike  lines  1  and  2.  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "resume  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  academic  and  residential 
education  programs  for  Indian  children  at 
the  Chllocco.  Seneca,  or  Fort  Sill  boarding 
schools.  Oklahoma,  or  the  Stewart  boarding 
school." 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  last  year. 
Congress  closed  four  off-reservation 
boarding  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Three  of  these  schools 
were  in  Oklahoma.  Consolidation  was 
necessary  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  ex- 
tremely high  operating  costs  of  these 
schools,  much  of  which  was  caused  by 
shrinking  pupil  enrollments. 

The  language  in  Public  Law  96-126 
states  that  no  moneys  may  be  spent  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  "acad- 
emic and  residential  programs."  It  Is  my 
belief  that  the  intent  of  Congress  was  to 
discontinue  only  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  system  at  these 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  offer 
today  simply  states  that  no  portion  of 
any  appropriation  to  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  shall  be  available  to  resume 
elementary  or  secondary  academic  and 
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resldentiil  education  programs  for  In- 
dian chill  Iren  at  the  Chllocco.  Seneca,  or 
Port  Sill  Warding  schools,  Olda.,  or  the 
Stewart  Doarding  school,  Nev. 

By  adopting  this  amendment.  Congress 
will  not  oreclude  these  Institutions  from 
being  ut4lzed  In  some  type  of  construc- 
tive trailing  or  educational  programs  to 
aid  the  Kative  Americans  in  achieving 
their  goal  of  '>elf -determination. 

I  woul4  appreciate  the  support  of  my 
fellow  co^eagues. 

Mr.  M^CLURE.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  I  knovtf.  the  Department  has  no  objec- 
tion. Thii  is  a  clarifying  amendment  and 
one  whicfi  will  permit  the  use  of  these 
facilities  for  purposes  other  than  as 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
facilities. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been 
called  from  the  floor  temporarily.  He  has 
an  Interest  In  this  amendment,  and  I  ask 
that  we  liot  act  on  the  amendment  until 
he  has  hid  an  opportimity  to  return  to 
the  floor.  [For  that  reason,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  tall  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  M(;CLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  cell  be  rescinded. 

The  PHESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlonj  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  M^CLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.;  it  Is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  object  to  the  reduction  in  the  ap- 
proprlaticins  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  General  Management  and  Fa- 
cilities Administration  of  $10,000,000; 
however.  I  should  like  a  few  things 
clarified. 

It  appears  to  me  that  may  be  a  budget- 
ary sllghtj  of  hand  involved  here  which 
Is  not  reahily  apparent.  Of  the  $10,000,- 
000  reducilon  for  the  General  Manage- 
ment and  Facilities  Administration, 
$3,450,0001  of  this  savings  is  achieved  by 
reducing  the  amoimt  for  the  acquisition 
and  modfemlzatlon  of  the  automated 
data  processing  systems  requested  in  the 
January  ^981  budget  submission  by  the 
BIA.  Thl*  reduction  is  approximately 
85  percent  of  the  $4,190,000  requested  in 
the  January  budget  submission. 

The  juatiflcation  for  this  reduction  is 
not  that  acquisition  or  procurement  of 
this  equippient  is  unnecessary  or  will  be 
deferred,  but,  rather,  that  "user  charges 
for  new  equipment  procurement"  will  be 
established,  according  to  the  BIA's  Sep- 
tember 11981  budget  submission.  Mr. 
President,  this  Is  not  an  elimination  or 
deferral  of  purchase  of  this  ADP  equip- 
ment. It  15  a  simple  shift  of  the  burden 
of  these  cpsts  from  the  line  item  provid- 
ing for  G^eral  Management  and  Facili- 
ties Open, lion  to  the  programs  deliver- 
ing servios  to  Indians  or  providing  for 
protection  of  trust  resources.  There  Is  no 
commens»rate  increase  in  the  budget 
authority  for  the  operation  of  these 
programs, 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  to  shift  to 
the  progrfim  operations  the  major  cost 
for  the  pitocurement  of  this  AKP  equip- 
ment is  a  ;igniflcant  departure  from  past 


departmental  practice.  The  January 
budget  submission  was  premised  on  the 
past  accounting  practices  of  the  BIA.  As 
explained  In  that  January  Justification, 
'"nie  cost  of  operating  existing  ADP  sys- 
tems are  borne  directly  by  each  user.  To 
cover  these  costs,  funds  are  included 
within  each  user's  regular  operating  pro- 
gram. The  user  pays  only  for  ADP  serv- 
ices actually  received  •  •  •."  (Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  budget  justifica- 
tions, fiscal  year  1982,  page  BIA-113). 
The  addition  to  the  costs  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  various  programs. 

This  reduction  in  the  budget  authority 
of  the  General  Management  and  Facili- 
ties Administration  should  be  seen  for 
what  it  really  Is — a  general  reduction 
in  the  budgetary  authority  of  the  various 
Indian  programs  by  imposing  upon  those 
programs  a  hitherto  unbome  burden. 
When  viewed  in  this  light,  we  find  a  pro- 
portionate reduction  in  the  BIA  budget 
authority  for  Indian  program  operations 
and  general  management  and  facilities 
administration  almost  the  reverse  of 
that  which  first  meets  the  eye — general 
management  and  facilities  budget  au- 
thority is  reduced  by  $6,550,000,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  total  BIA  reduction,  and 
Indian  programs  are  reduced  by  $9,750.- 
000,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  re- 
duction. This  turnaround  does  not  re- 
fiect  the  sensitivity  and  concern  which 
we  have  expressed  for  the  continued 
operation  of  vital  Indian  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  object  to  the 
reduction  in  the  budget  if  it  has  the 
effect  of  deleting  the  acquisition  of  the 
ADP  equipment.  I  would  like  to  be  as- 
sured, however,  that  the  Bureau  will  not 
administratively  alter  its  procurement 
process  by  charging  programs  which 
had  no  part  in  the  decision  to  purchase 
the  equipment  and  which  have  no  budget 
to  pay  for  such  purchases. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  am  willing  to  make  this  condition 
clear  when  the  conferees  act  on  this  bill. 
If  the  reduction  is  sustained  by  the  con- 
ferees, the  expenses  of  the  ADP  pur- 
chases may  not  be  transferred  to  the  pro- 
gram activities.  Rather,  the  BIA  will 
again  have  to  request  funds  for  procure- 
ment through  the  normal  budget  process. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  proposal  to 
reduce  the  funding  for  the  community 
health  representatives  (CHR)  pro- 
gram of  the  Indian  Health  Services  by 
SIO  million,  a  cut  of  29  percent  of  the 
conunittee's  original  figure  of  $34,583,000 
and  a  cut  of  36  percent  of  last  year's 
appropriation  level. 

The  CHR  program.  Initiated  in  1968, 
has  proven  itself  to  be  a  cost-effective 
and  successful  method  of  delivering  crit- 
ical health  care  services  on  Indian  reser- 
vations. In  the  last  13  years,  the  program 
has  expanded  from  community  liaison 
outreach  and  now  encompasses  a  broad 
range  of  health  related  services,  includ- 
ing direct  health  care.  Emphasis  shifted, 
as  the  program  grew,  from  outreach  serv- 
ices to  the  development  of  skilled  pro- 
fessional and  paraprofesslonal  staff.  To- 
day, the  CHR  program  includes:  reg- 
istered and  licensed  practical  nurses, 
emergency  medical  technicians,  environ- 
mental health  technicians,  dental  as- 


sistants, and  audiological  and  optomet- 
ric  technicians. 

These  CHR's  provide  a  wide  range  of 
services  to  the  local  Indian  communi- 
ties: services  which  include  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  counseling:  assistance  in  im- 
munization programs;  emergency  serv- 
ices and  treatment;  maternal  and  pre- 
natal counseling  and  assistance;  mental 
health  counseling  and  conducting  of 
rabies  clinics — to  name  just  a  few  of  the 
services  provided. 

Following  the  national  trend  in  health 
care,  a  trend  toward  the  use  of  para- 
professionals,  the  CHR  program  has  been 
able  to  deliver  a  variety  of  medical  serv- 
ices in  a  more  cost-effective  manner. 
Reaching  a  person  who  is  in  the  first 
stages  of  illness  and  treating  him  at  that 
stage  is,  as  we  all  know,  much  less  costly 
than  treatment  of  advanced  illness,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  success  of  the  treat- 
ment. The  CHR  staff  also  enables  the 
few  and  overworked  Indian  Health  Serv  • 
ice  doctors  to  handle  the  more  serious 
medical  needs  of  the  community. 

The  CHR  program  is  managed  ar'* 
carried  out  by  tribal  organizations,  con- 
tracting with  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ices. In  fiscal  year  1980,  CHR  personnel 
provided  an  estimated  1,600,000  serv- 
ices through  contractual  arrangements 
with  234  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  groups  in  25  States.  The  local  in- 
put and  management  of  the  program 
has  allowed  it  to  address  the  specific 
and  most  critical  needs  of  each  group. 

On  the  North  Dakota  reservations,  the 
CHR  program  has  been  the  major  con- 
tributor to  the  growing  health  awareness 
and  improving  health  conditions  of  the 
Indian  people.  Of  the  91  CHR's  at  the 
Fort  Berthold,  Turtle  Mountain,  Stand- 
ing Rock,  and  Devils  Lake  Reservations 
over  75  percent  are  trained  as  emergency 
medical  first  responders  and  50  percent 
are  certified  emergency  medical  techni- 
cians. These  first  responders  are  on  the 
scene  of  a  medical  emergency  within 
minutes  providing  life-saving  care  until 
the  ambulance  arrives. 

Emergency  medical  service  is  a  partic- 
ularly critical  need  because  of  the  large 
isolated  areas,  severe  climatic  conditions, 
and  high  accident  and  trauma  rates  on 
the  Indian  reservations  in  North  Dakota. 
Each  tribe  requires  that  all  CHR's  receive 
first  responder  training  and  that  one 
CHR  plus  one  backup  CHR  remain  on 
call  24  hours.  7  days  per  week.  The 
tribes  in  North  Dakota,  in  addition  to 
providing  various  in-service  training 
maintain  ongoing  emergency  medical 
training  at  each  reservation. 

Many  other  essential  health  services 
are  provided  by  CHR's.  The  Turtle  Moun- 
tain Indian  Reservation  employs  29 
CHR's  to  provide  services  to  an  Indian 
population  of  7,500.  Emergency  medical 
service  is  an  established  high  priority, 
however,  their  CHR  program  is  success- 
fully meet'ng  and  exceeding  objectives  in 
raising  immunization  levels  of  the  chil- 
dren on  the  reservation;  extending  home 
and  health  services  to  the  elderly;  work- 
ing with  the  school  to  monitor  the  gen- 
eral health  and  well-being  of  school  age 
children ;  and  providing  physical  therapy 
and  environmental  health  services.  Be- 
cause approximately  30  percent  of  the 
homes  on  the  reservation  do  not  have 
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v/a*m,  three  CHR's  are  assigned  to  a 
water' delivery  program. 

This  program  provides  a  vital  service 
to  those  affected.  In  response  to  another 
priority  need  estabUshed  by  the  TurUe 
Mountain  Reservation  community,  the 
Irlbc  established  Safe  House.  Safe  House 
is  a  24-hour  crisis  center  which  shelters 
battered  women  and  children.  The  shel- 
ter has  been  in  operation  for  1  year  wltti 
five  CHR's  assigned  to  maintain  the  shel- 
ter and  provide  counseling  services. 

The  CHR  program  has  brought  medi- 
cal care  to  persons  isolated  in  rural  areas, 
persons  who  may  not  otherwise  have  re- 
ceived medical  attention  until,  as  it  too 
often  has  happened,  it  was  too  late.  The 
niral  and  Isolated  nature  of  the  reserva- 
tions and  the  cultural  differences  of  the 
people  have  been  addressed  by  the  pro- 
gram—addressed in   perhaps  the  only 

way by  the  management  of  a  health 

program  on  the  local  level. 

Given  our  need  to  curtail  the  Federal 
spending  and  our  desire  to  provide  ade- 
quate health  care  services  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  serious 
and  costly  mistake  to  cut  the  community 
health  representative  program  by  $10.- 
OCO.OOO. 

UP    AMXNDMXNT   NO.    627 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa in  support  of  the  amendment  to 
allow  continued  use  of  the  Chllocco  In- 
dian School  for  specified  post-secondary 
purposes.  The  Intent  of  Congress  in 
adopting  the  original  prohibition  against 
use  of  the  Chllocco  facility  was  to  pre- 
vent further  operation  of  the  off-reser- 
vation boarding  school.  This  clarifying 
amendment  simply  states  that  educa- 
tional programs,  other  than  elementary 
and  secondary  boarding  school  pro- 
grams, may  be  considered  for  location 
at  the  Chllocco  facility. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
cussion with  respect  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  together  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  .  com- 
pletes the  action  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  527)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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trP  AMXNDMXNT  NO.  SM 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohxn)  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
528. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  47,  strike  lines  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "not 
to  exceed  $30,000,000  of  the  amounto  col- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  under  the  authority  of  title  IV  of 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
shall  be  avaUable  until  September  30,  1983, 
for". 

On  page  46.  line  18,  delete  '»6oJ.905,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "»61 1,906 ,000". 

Mr.  COHEIJ.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, a  printed  amendment.  No.  614,  was 
adopted  as  though  it  had  been  reported 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  op- 
pose the  provision  in  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1982  which 
would  mandate  the  use  of  funds  collected 
from  medicare  and  medicaid  to  be  used 
to  offset  the  cost  of  providing  Indian 
health  services.  Title  IV  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  (Pi. 
94-437)  authorized  the  Indian  Health 
Service  and  Indian  tribes  or  tribal  orga- 
nizations to  collect  medicare  and  medic- 
aid payments  and  reimbursements  for 
medical  assistance  provided  in  certain 
types  of  facilities  covered  by  the  Social 
Security  Act  medicare  and  medicaid 
provisions. 

The  reimbursements  collected  imder 
the  authority  of  title  IV  are  to  be  used  to 
enable  IHS  and  tribal  health  facilities  to 
attain  and  maintain  national  certifica- 
tion standards  required  of  all  medicare 
and  medicaid  providers.  The  title  assures 
that  the  regular  IHS  appropriation  will 
not  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such 
third  party  reimbursements  collected, 
that  there  will  be  equal  services  for  per- 
sons served,  and  that  there  will  be  ac- 
countability for  the  use  of  funds 
collected. 

The  bill,  as  originally  reported  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  did 
not  contain  any  provision  for  use  of 
medicare/medlcaid  collections.  However, 
the  House  Committee  report  indicated 
concern  by  that  committee  over  the  lack 
of  control  and  accountability  as  to  the 
use  of  the  funds  collected.  The  House 
committee  indicated  that  it  believes  that 
a  portion  of  the  funds  so  collected  should 
be  used  to  offset  the  cost  of  providing 
Indian  health  services  in  addition  to  cor- 
recting deficiencies  leading  toward  hos- 
pital accreditation.  Therefore,  the  House 
committee  included  bill  language  provid- 
ing that  the  first  $15  million  in  medicare/ 
medicaid  collections  be  used  to  offset 
health  services  program  costs.  The  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  has  now 
followed  suit  in  providing  that  the  first 
$5  million  of  these  collections  be  used  to 
offset  health  services  program  costs. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Se- 


lect Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  the 
authorizing  committee  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act,  I  have  some  serious  problems 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee  nul- 
lifying language  in  that  act  through  the 
appropriations  process  this  year.  Section 
401(b)  of  the  act  amends  title  Xvm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 1880.  Section  1880  provides  the  au- 
thority for  medicare  collections,  and  in 
subsection  (c) .  requires  the  Secretary  to 
place  payments  in  a  special  fund  to  be 
used  by  him  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
of  making  any  improvements  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  skilled  nursing  facilities  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  which  may  be 
necessary  to  achieve  compliance  with  the 
applicable  ccmditions  and  requirements 
of  title  XVin. 

Subsection  (c)  further  provides  that 
the  exclusive  use  provision  will  cease  to 
apply  only  when  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines and  certifies  tliat  substantially  all 
of  the  hospitals  and  skilled  nursing  facil- 
ities of  the  Indian  Health  Service  in  the 
United  States  are  in  compliance.  In  addi- 
tion, section  401(c)  of  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  requires  that  any 
payments  received  for  services  provided 
to  beneficiaries  not  be  considered  in  de- 
termining appropriations  for  health  care 
and  services  to  Indians. 

So  what  has  been  done  by  this  body 
last  Friday  is  in  direct  violation  of  exist- 
ing law,  and  we  have  done  it  through  the 
appropriations  process.  No  hearings  were 
held  before  my  committee.  No  record  was 
built.  Yet  the  Senate  has  gone  ahead  and 
done  something  which  I  submit  Is  in  di- 
rect contravention  and  violation  of  exist- 
ing law. 

Section  402(a)  of  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  amends  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  adding  a 
new  section  1911.  This  new  section  pro- 
vides that  a  facility  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  operated  by  the  Service  or  by  an 
Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organization  shall 
be  eligible  for  medicaid  reimbursement 
for  medical  assistance  provided  medicaid 
recipients. 

The  Secretary  is  required  by  section 
402(c)  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act  to  place  collections  in  a 
special  fund  to  be  used  by  him  exclusive- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  making  any  im- 
provements in  facilities  which  may  be 
necessary  to  achieve  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable conditions  and  requirements  of 
title  xrx.  The  exclusive  use  of  such 
funds  for  this  purpose  is  required  until 
the  Secretary  determines  and  certifies 
that  substantially  all  of  the  health  facil- 
ities of  the  Service  in  the  United  States 
are  in  compliance  with  such  conditions 
and  requirements. 

Section  402(d)  requires  that  any  pay- 
ments received  for  services  provided 
medicaid  recipients  under  this  provision 
not  be  considered  in  determining  appro- 
priations for  the  provision  of  health  care 
and  services  to  Indians.  The  Senate 
committee  is  doing  just  that  in  violation 
of  tiiG  l&w. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  has  used 
medicare/medlcaid  collections  to  make 
improvements  necessary  to  achieve  and/ 
or  maintain  accreditation  of  the  facility 
collecting  such  funds  and  to  achieve  and/ 
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certification  as  a  provider  to 
facility  to  bill  and  collect  re- 
from  medicare  and  med- 
improvements  include  correc- 
(^flciencies  cited  by  the  Joint 
on  Accreditation  of  Hospl- 
)    and  medicare  surveys.  If 
are  not  used  to  achieve  and 
the   certified   and   accredited 
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Health  Service  had  ap- 
$5   million  in  unobligated 
1981  medicare/medicaid  col- 
Indian  Health  Service  has 
hat  the  current  collection  rate 
approximately  $1  to  $1.5  million 
which  would  generate  ap- 
$16  million  in  fiscal  year 
than  the  $30  million  antici- 
Appropriations  Committee, 
jnly  $12  million  of  fiscal  year 
would  be  usable  in  such 
collections    from    fourth 
are  not  received  in  time 
the  same  fiscal  year. 

and    collection   methods 
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/medicaid    collections    are 
a|ppropriated  funds,  these  411 
be  eliminated.  Part  of  the  $5 
carry-over  collections  has  al- 
spent  and  would  not  be  avail- 
used  as  appropriated  moneys, 
people  are  nurses,  nursing  as- 
liboratory  technicians.  X-ray 
medical  record  technicians, 
assistants,  housekeeping  staff, 
engineering      technicians, 
staff,  diet  cooks,  and  other 
to  correct  deficiencies  cited. 
1  ion.  contract  for  the  medical 
in  certain  locations,  for 
function  in  another  loca- 
:  or  pathologist  and  radiologist 
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repair  projects  for  the  correction  of  life 
and  safety  and  other  cited  deficiencies 
and  equipment  deficiencies  would  have 
to  be  postponed. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senate  wants  to  jeopardize 
the  health  care  of  Indians  residing  on 
reservations  and  jeopardize  the  ability  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service  to  collect 
medicare/medicaid  payments  and  reim- 
bursements. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  the  provision  in  the  bill  to  require 
the  Indian  Health  Service  to  use  medi- 
care/medicaid collections  as  appropri- 
ated funds  to  pay  for  Indian  health  serv- 
ices in  violation  of  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act.  Mr.  President, 
the  elimination  of  this  provision  would 
not  increase  the  appropriated  funds  for 
the  Indian  Health  Service  but  would 
simply  eliminate  a  stated  reduction. 

If  the  provision  is  eliminated,  I  will  be 
happy  to  schedule  hearings  on  this  point 
to  survey  the  deficiencies  remaining  to 
be  corrected  and  ascertain  when  It  will 
be  feasible  to  require  IHS  to  use  medi- 
care/medicaid collections  to  offset  tho 
costs  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  pro- 
grams. I  believe  that  the  authorizing 
committee  should  take  the  lead  in  this 
matter  and  pledge  to  you  that  we  will 
do  so  if  the  provision  is  eliminated  from 
the  bill. 

So,  Mr.  President,  specifically  what  my 
complaint  is  here  today  is  that  the  fees 
collected  by  the  Indian  Health  Service 
and  by  the  Indian  tribes  for  medicare  and 
medicaid  services  be  placed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  artd  Human  Services  in 
a  special  fund.  That  is  the  existing  law. 
Yet  the  moneys  placed  in  this  fund  should 
be  used  exclusively  to  upgrade  the  Indian 
health  facilities.  That  is  part  of  the  ex- 
isting law.  That  is  the  exclusive  use  of 
these  fees  operate  until  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  certifies 
that  the  health  care  facilities  meet  the 
certification  standards  for  medicare  and 
medicaid  and  provide  services  and  finally 
existing  law  provides  the  fees  collected 
for  medicaid  and  medicare  patients  shall 
not  be  considered  in  determining  the 
level  of  appropriations  to  provide  health 
services  to  Indians. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  appro- 
priations bills  now  violate  these  provi- 
sions of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act.  The  House  bill  directs  that  $15 
million  of  fees  be  provided  for  health 
care  services.  The  Senate  bill  provides 
that  $5  million  of  the  fees  be  so  used. 

There  are  several  problems  in  addition 
to  the  one  that  I  have  raised,  namely, 
we  are  acting  in  direct  violation  of  exist- 
ing law  through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. That  is  the  initial  concern.  But  be- 
yond that  if  either  position  is  adopted 
the  ability  of  the  Indian  health  facilities 
to  provide  services  is  going  to  be  placed 
in  serious  jeopardy.  The  funds  are  cur- 
rently used  to  employ  some  411  people 
who  are  essential  to  the  certification  of 
hospitals  and  in  fact  an  additional  264 
people  are  still  necessary.  The  mainte- 
nance and  repair  projects  that  are 
needed  to  bring  the  health  facilities  in 
conformity  with  national  standards  are 
likewise  going  to  be  placed  in  doubt. 


Consequently,  if  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice is  denied  the  capacity  to  use  the  medi- 
care funds  many  facilities  are  going  to 
use  current  certifications  which  are  con- 
tingent on  continued  improvements,  and 
the  burden  is  going  to  be  shifted  to  what- 
ever alternative  facilities  exist  and  in 
many  instances  there  are  no  alternatives. 

So  I  submit  to  this  body  that  we  have. 
No.  1,  acted  in  contravention  of  existing 
law;  No.  2,  we  have  acted  without  any 
hearings  being  held  before  the  author- 
izing committee  which  I  chair;  and.  No. 
3,  it  seems  to  me  what  we  are  doing  is 
jeopardizing  the  very  goal  of  the  Indian 
Improvement  Act.  and  that  is  to  bring 
these  hospitals  which  are  currently  sub- 
standard up  to  certified  standard  so  that 
we  can  provide  equal  medical  attention 
and  service  to  the  Indian  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  there  is  a 
serious  dispute  which  currently  exists 
about  the  amount  of  money  that  is  being 
collected.  For  example,  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  believes  that 
some  $22  million  is  available.  The  acting 
Director  of  Indian  Health  Service  ex- 
pects to  collect  only  $16  million  and  only 
$12  million  of  that  will  be  usable  for 
fiscal  year  1982  because  of  the  time  lag 
between  th6  filling  and  actual  collection. 
So  we  have  a  situation  of  $5  million  in 
carryovers,  bringing  fiscal  1982  to  $16 
million  at  the  outside. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  way 
in  which  we  have  gone  about  this  is  not 
only  detrimental  to  the  Indian  Health 
Service  Improvement  Act  itself  and  the 
goals,  but  it  is  going  to  bring  about  a 
contrary  result  because  we  have  en- 
gaged, in  my  judgment,  in  a  catch  22 
process  whereby  we  want  the  money  to 
be  used  to  bring  up  the  standards  of  the 
hospitals  and  now  we  are  using  the 
money  to  be  reimbursed  for  different 
purposes. 

We  will  bring  about  the  very  result 
that  this  Congress  in  the  past  has 
deemed  it  inadvisable  to  pursue. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  by  striking  the 
language  that  was  adopted  last  Friday 
and  restoring  $5  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RuD- 
MAN I .  The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised  concerning  the 
diversion  of  a  portion  of  third-party  col- 
lections received  by  the  Indian  Health 
Service  in  offset  of  some  of  the  regular 
program  costs. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
these  collections  have  far  exceeded  those 
projections  which  were  available  when 
the  authorizing  legislation  was  enacted. 

The  actual  collections  have  grown 
from  just  over  $2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1978  to  an  estimated  $22  million  in  fiscal 
1982. 

The  $5  million  recommended  to  offset 
program  costs  through  this  amendment 
merely  takes  the  increase  collections  be- 
tween fiscal  1981  and  1982  and  applies 
that  difference  to  the  program. 

Therefore,  the  Indian  Health  Service 
will  be  able  to  maintain  its  current  level 
of  accreditation  work  at  a  level  of  ap- 
proximately eight  times  greater  than 
that  conducted  in  fiscal  1978. 
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I  also  point  out  that,  in  addition,  we 
added  $7.5  million  for  additional  Indian 
Health  Service  staff  for  hospitals  and 
clinics.  The  Indian  Health  Service  is 
currently  funding  400  positions  from  the 
medicaid  fimd.  The  increased  direct  ap- 
propriations will,  therefore,  lessen  the 
demands  for  personnel  costs  to  be  sup- 
ported from  collections. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  who  is  chairman  of  the  authoriz- 
ing committee,  says  to  make  this  direc- 
tion is  in  contravention  of  existing  law. 
Let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  is  the 
tension  that  always  exists  between  an 
authorizing  committee  and  an  appro- 
la-iating  committee.  The  authorizing 
committee  sets  its  level,  exercises  its 
judgment,  and  makes  recommendations 
which  Congress  oftentimes  adopts. 

When  we  get  into  the  appropriations 
process,  we  have  to  balance  what  is 
available  and  when  we  do  that  balanc- 
ing, we  sometimes  come  to  the  judgment 
that  there  are  things  that  need  to  be 
done  that  may  not  be  optimum.  We  have 
to  do  less  than  we  might  Uke  to  do  and, 
therefore,  we  have  to  make  some  rec- 
ommendations that  are  not  the  state- 
ment of  the  authorizing  committee. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COHEN.  Let  me  say  I  have  enor- 
mous respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  purpose  of  the  authorization  pro- 
ceedings and  deliberations  is  to  try  and 
appropriate  dollars  and  not  pass  upon 
legislative  matters;  in  other  words,  to 
reverse  something  that  is  rooted  In  law 
passed  by  this  body.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
what  we  have  done  through  the  appro- 
priations process  is  tantamoimt  to  leg- 
islation upon  appropriations,  and  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  with  both 
the  authorization  process  and  appro- 
priations process  by  changing  a  funda- 
mental rule  of  law  through  not  just  cut- 
ting out  money  but  specifying  that  we 
will  take  money  from  a  fund  which  has 
previously  been  designated  as  inviol- 
able, that  there  is  the  Secretary's  deci- 
sion as  to  how  to  spend  that  to  bring 
hospitals  up  to  certification. 

I  appreciate  the  pressures  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  inconsistent  with  the  process. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand what  the  Senator  is  saying. 

Let  me  indicate,  further,  that  when 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act  was  passed  the  estimated  flow  of 
money  through  this  fund  from  this 
source  was  $2  million.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  1978  this  fund  actually  col- 
lected $2,109,000.  That  grew  in  1979  to 
$6,599,000.  It  grew  in  1980  to  $11,852,000. 
It  is  estimated  for  1981  receipts  will  be 
$16  million  and  the  1982  receipts  will  be 
$22  million. 

That  is  an  elevenfold  increase  over 
that  which  was  contemplated  at  the 
time  the  authorizing  committee  pre- 
sented the  legislation  and  Congress 
acted  on  it. 

I  think  it  is  worth  noting,  also,  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  no  less 
concerned  than  is  the  committee  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  frwn  Maine 
chairs  with  respect  to  seeing  that  these 
facilities  are  accredited. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  the  hos- 
pitals are  now  accredited.  The  only  ones 
that  are  not  now  accredited  are  those 
that  are  due  for  replacement  in  the  near 
future. 

So  we  are  not  backing  away  from  the 
commitment  that  these  facilities  be  ac- 
credited. We  are  meeting  that  commit- 
ment. 

If  this  is  a  totally  unreasonable  idea 
on  our  part  to  say  that  the  first  $5  mil- 
lion be  offset,  how  much  more  unreason- 
able is  the  o-her  body  who  suggests  that 
three  times  that  amount  be  offset? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Three  times  more  im- 
reasonable. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Unreasoning  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  beholder  apparently,  but  at 
least  there  are  two  bodies  that  have  made 
this  suggestion,  not  just  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
or  indeed  the  full  committee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  more  question? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yidd. 
Mr.  COHEN.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
figures  which  have  been  supplied  to  the 
Senator  and  those  which  my  committee 
has  been  operating  under. 

As  the  Senator  has  just  stated,  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Committee  be- 
lieves there  is  $22  million  available  and 
the  figures  that  I  look  at  show  that  their 
estimate  of  collections  is  $16  million, 
only  $12  million  of  that  amount  usable 
during  fiscal  1982. 

So  I  am  not  sure  we  are  operating  from 
the  same  figures  or  where  the  Senator's 
committee  got  its  figures. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  I  think  we  are  operat- 
ing from  the  same  figures.  The  question 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  raises  is  a 
.<;lightly  different  one,  not  different  fig- 
ures, but  the  question  of  timing  and 
availability  of  the  amount  of  money  col- 
lected in  1981.  There  will  be  $5  million 
carried  over  to  1982  out  of  that  sum. 
There  would  be  similarly  a  lapse  in  the 
availability  for  the  use  of  funds  that 
might  be  collected  in  1982  that  would 
carryover  into  1983,  and  that  might  re- 
duce the  $22  million  that  it  is  estimated 
to  be  coUected.  In  terms  of  whether  or 
not  it  can  actually  be  used.  I  think  is  a 
valid  criticism,  but  the  same  thing  that 
is  true  with  respect  to  the  1931  funds  is 
also  true  of  the  1980  funds. 

So  there  is  a  constant  carryover  in 
these  funds.  I  do  not  think  we  are  talking 
about  totally  different  things  but  just 
focusing  on  a  different  way  in  which  we 
look  at  those  figures. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  not  received  any  objections  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  would  ask  of  my  col- 
leagues if  they  do  have  any  objection  to 
this  amendment  to  communicate  it.  So 
we  have  no  objection  to  proceeding  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  COHEN.  There  is  another  point 
I  would  like  to  make  before  calling  for 
a  vote,  Mr.  President,  which  is  that  what 
has  been  done  here  is  in  direct  violation 
of  the  law  which  says  you  shall  not  use 
these  funds  for  any  other  purpose,  and 
I  think  that  is  the  point  I  was  trying 
to  make. 

I  understand  the  pressures  on  the  Ap- 
propriations  Committee.  I  understand 


what  it  is  trying  to  achieve.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  you  have  an  express 
law  which  says  you  cannot  and  shall 
not  use  these  funds  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, and  then  we  come  into  the  appro- 
priations process  a  year  later  and  say 
we  are  going  to  use  it  for  some  other 
purpose,  that  we  are  acting  in  con- 
travention and  inconsistently  with  the 
objective  expressed  by  Congress. 

So  while  I  never  want  to  object  to 
what  has  been  achieved  through  this 
debate  on  the  bill  starting  last  Friday,  I 
recognize  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
sentiment  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  reversing  what  I  consider  to 
be  an  error  in  its  judgment  and  in  its 
action.    I    move    the    adoption    of    the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  not  seeking  rec- 
ognition. I  am  ready  to  proceed  with  a 

vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (putting  the 
question) . 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  528)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER  I .  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  debate 
on  the  bUl  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate—H.R.  4035,  Interior  Department  Ap- 
propriations, fiscal  year  1982— affords 
me  an  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  a  matter  which  has  been 
troubling  me  for  some  time.  I  make  ref- 
erence to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
specifically  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
providing,  without  statutory  authority, 
funds  to  Indian  tribes  to  defray  attorney 
fees  and  litigation  expenses  of  independ- 
ent counsel. 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment  that 
seeks  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
in  such  instances  except  where  such  liti- 
gaUon  or  the  expenditure  of  funds  is 
specificaUy  authorized  by  law.  I  do  not 
intend  to  offer  the  amendment  at  this 
time  My  reason  is  not  that  my  resolve 
to  set  things  straight  has  weakened: 
rather,  I  am  giving  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  a  chance  to  do  the  things 
they  are  supposed  to  do  and  to  demon- 
strate that  ours  is  a  nation  ruled  by  law 
and  not  by  men. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has. 
since  the  mid-1970's,  made  Federal  mon- 
ey available  to  Indian  tribes  to  commence 
actions  and  initiate  litigation  agamst 
other  parties,  including  other  tribes,  m 
a  variety  of  situations.  These  funds  are 
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I  should  like,  at  this 

the  way  in  which  I  be- 

inter^sted  in  this  matter.  My  office 

approached  earlier  this  year  by  a 

lindowners  residing  along  the 

Hiver  in  western  Iowa  whose 

approximately  9.000  acres. 

claimed  by  the  Omaha  Indian 

action  brought  by  the  tribe, 

to  the  land  in  question  as 

million  in  damages,  is  cur- 

in  the  Federal  district 

riorthem  Iowa.  My  initial  re- 

to  decline  to  become  involved 

until  I  learned  of  the 

wftiich  the  Federal  Government 

involved  in  fomenting  and 

;he  litigation. 

feeling  is  that  the  third 

the  Federal  Government,  the 

s  tiould  continue  to  operate  and 

decision  on  the  merits  free  of 

influence.  The  court's  deci- 

be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 

produced  in  court  and  the  law 

je  applied  to  that.  However,  it 

an   appropriate   matter   for 

nquiry  to  examine  the  role  of 

branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

this  dispute. 

fcontext.  it  is  relevant  to  note 

Department  of  the  Interior,  spe- 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1975,  been  picking  up  the  tab 

the  tribe's  attorney  fees  and 

expenses.  While  I  may  have 

with  respect  to  that  fact, 

me  as  especially  wrong  is 

which  this  has  been  accom- 


Pres  ident,  since  1979,  the  Omaha 

I  eceived  thousands  of  dollars — 

inform  lation   at   my   disposal   indi- 

;he  correct  figure  runs  up  into 

of  thousands  of  dollars — to 

matter.  This  money  has  been 

of  the  fact  that  neither  the 

E^partment    nor    the    Justice 

has,  to  date,  found  a  Federal 

or  a  good  enough  reason 

bringing  this  action  or  other- 

signil^cantly  involving  the  Federal 


spite  I 


words,  the  Omaha  Tribe  has 

it  wants  the  9,000  acres  of 

in  question.  The  Omaha  Tribe 

i^nable  to  make  a  case  for  the 

cjvement  of  the  Department  of 

to  demonstrate  that  attor- 


nar 


neys  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  would  be  unable  to  sufficiently 
protect  its  interests  as  provided  by  law, 
and  has,  Instead,  gone  ahead  and  en- 
gaged the  services  of  a  private  attorney. 
However,  the  tribe  has  been  unwilling  or 
unable,  I  do  not  know  which,  to  commit 
its  own  funds  or  assets  to  this  challenge, 
and,  instead,  has  requested  and  sought 
Federal  money  to  pursue  its  claim. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  landowners, 
the  defendants  in  the  pending  litigation, 
have  had  to  pay  for  their  attorneys  out 
of  their  own  pocket.  They  have  had,  as 
the  saying  goes,  to  paddle  their  own 
canoe.  The  Iowa  landowners  have  found 
themselves  in  the  understandably  un- 
comfortable situation  of  having  to  pay 
their  own  attorney  fees  and  litigation 
expenses,  as  well  as  those  of  the  plaintiffs 
seeking  to  take  their  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not,  at  this  point, 
going  to  argue  that  the  current  landown- 
ers ought  to  receive  funds  to  pursue  their 
legal  interests.  It  may  come  to  that  some 
day,  but  not  right  now.  What  I  am 
questioning  is  the  propriety  of  continued 
funding  of  the  tribe's  independent  coun- 
sel. It  is  my  understanding  that  similar 
situations  are  taking  place  across  the 
United  States  today. 

Dvu-ing  the  spring,  I  attempted  to  begin 
a  dialog  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  specifically  the  BIA,  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not:  First,  this  kind  of 
activity  is  allowed  by  Federal  law;  and 
second,  whether  this  funding  of  inde- 
pendent counsel  is  mandated  by  law  and 
the  sort  of  thing  that  ought  to  oe 
continued. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  hope 
that  they  do  not  have  to  go  through  what 
my  staff  and  I  have  gone  through  and  are 
even  now  experiencing  in  dealing  with 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  My  efforts 
to  simply  secure  information  have  been 
stymied,  resisted,  and  stonewalled  by 
lower  and  mid -level  BIA  bureaucrats. 
The  Federal  employees  have  their  own 
notions  of  what  the  law  provides  and 
have  frustrated  my  every  effort  to  get  to 
the  heart  of  this  matter. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to  personally 
contact  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  Watt,  in  order  to  secure  even  a  meas- 
ure of  information,  much  less  coopera- 
tion, from  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
mdicated  that  he  understands  the  prob- 
lem and  is  now  doing  something  to  re- 
solve the  matter.  But  my  impression  is 
that,  even  as  we  speak,  there  are  those  at 
the  Interior  Department  whose  first  loy- 
alty is  not  to  the  laws  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  people  who  pay 
their  salaries  and  in  return  set  out  spe- 
cific tasks  to  be  performed,  but  rather  to 
their  own  specisil  interests,  pet  projects, 
preconceived  notions  about  the  way 
things  ought  to  be,  and  former  associates. 

On  this  last  point,  I  should  like  to  set 
forth  the  following  illustration.  On 
June  19,  1981,  I  questioned  whether  it 
was  appropriate  for  the  attorney  now 
representing  the  Omaha  Tribe  to  con- 
tinue in  that  capacity  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  this  gentleman  was  an  attorney, 
employed  by  the  BIA,  who  worked  on 
this  very  matter  as  a  Federal  employee. 
I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Interior 
Department  the  provisions  of  ABA  Ethi- 


cal Consideration  9-3  and  Disciplinary 
Rule  9-101(B)  which  read  as  follows: 

Ethical  Consideration  9-3 :  "After  a  lawyer 
leaves  judicial  office  or  other  public  employ- 
ment, he  should  not  accept  employment  in 
connection  with  any  matter  In  which  he  had 
substantial  responsibility  prior  to  his  leav- 
ing, since  to  accept  employment  would  give 
the  appearance  of  impropriety  even  if  none 
exists." 

Disciplinary  Rule  9-101  (B):  "A  lawyer 
shall  not  accept  private  employment  In  a 
matter  In  which  he  had  substantial  respon- 
sibility while  he  was  a  public  employee." 

The  response  which  I  received  from 
the  Interior  Department  on  October  22, 
1981 — I  was  promised  an  answer  by  mid- 
Aiigust — contains  the  following  enlight- 
ening language: 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  Ethical 
Consideration  9-3  and  Disciplinary  Rule 
9-101  (B)  bar  Mr.  Veeder  from  representing 
the  Omiaha  Tribe  In  the  present  Instance 
since  In  his  present  capacity  as  a  private  at- 
torney he  Is  simply  continuing  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  tribe  which  before  his  re- 
tirement he  was  undertaking  as  a  federal 
employee.  Whether,  in  general.  Ethical  Con- 
sideration 9-3  and  Disciplinary  Rule  9-101 
(B)  constitute  barriers  to  former  federal 
employees'  representations  of  Indian  tribes 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  25  U.S.C. 
Section  4501(f)  is  a  matter  which  we  have 
not  as  yet  considered. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  cast 
aspersions  on  first-year  law  students,  but 
I  must  confess  that  the  foregoing  anal- 
ysis has  all  of  the  brilliance  of  a  legal 
analysis  prepared  by  a  first-year  law 
student  in  danger  of  flunking  out  of  law 
school.  The  Interior  Department  answer 
confirms  the  point  which  I  sought  to 
make,  namely,  that  the  attorney  in  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Veeder.  is  continuing  to  do  the 
same  things  as  a  private  attorney  paid 
with  Federal  funds  that  he  did  sis  a  Fed- 
eral employee  paid  with  Federal  funds. 
This  may  work  out  just  fine  for  the 
Omaha  Indiana  Tribe  and  its  advocates 
in  the  BIA,  but  it  certainly  appears  im- 
proper to  the  Iowa  landowners  and  this 
Senator. 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  Interior 
Department  is  unwilling  to  even  con- 
sider whether  the  conduct  it  is  sanction- 
ing and  funding  is  unethical  according 
to  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
commonly  accepted  notions  of  how  our 
judicial  system  should  operate. 

The  amendment  which  I  had  drafted 
was  extremely  moderate  and  narrowly 
drawn.  It  would  not  have  prevented  In- 
dian tribes  from  securing  the  advice, 
counsel  and  representation  of  BIA  or 
Justice  Department  lawyers.  They  could 
have  still  done  that  under  the  terms  of 
my  amendment:  the  Indian  tribes  can 
still  look  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  legal  counsel. 

The  amendment  was  so  limited  that 
it  did  not  even  deny  Federal  funding  to 
independent  counsel  where  a  tribe  Is 
sued  directly  or  the  U.S.  Government  is 
sued  and  a  tribe's  rights  and  interests 
are  challenged.  These  two  situations,  as 
identified  in  the  BIA's  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  justifications,  could  still  give  rise 
to  the  Federal  payment  of  independent 
counsel  attorney  fees  and  litigation  ex- 
penses. All  that  I  seek  to  do  is  halt  fund- 
ing where  a  tribe  brings  an  action  not 
specifically  authorized,  as  in  the  case 
I  have  previously  described.  Even  the 
BIA.  in  its  fiscal  year  1982  budget  justi- 
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flcatlons.  has  assigned  this  kind  of  po- 
tential funding  situation  its  lowest 
priority. 

I  have  been  in  close  communication 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
other  Senators  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem. It  is,  I  think,  generally  agreed  that 
what  I  am  suggesting  is  not  a  massive 
restructuring  of  the  special  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Indian  tribes;  rather,  it  is  a 
first,  small  step  toward  putting  an  end 
to  a  practice  not  specifically  authorized 
by  law  or  the  Congress.  It  would  end  cur- 
rent abuses  such  as  I  have  described. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
expectation  that  a  thorough  review  of 
the  question  of  funding  private  attor- 
neys to  represent  Indian  tribes  will  take 
place  in  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch.  It  is  my  further  expectation  that 
the  final  result  will  be  the  cessation  of 
such  spending.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  assured  me  that  such  a  review 
is  taking  place  in  his  office;  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  assist  in  this  imdertaking. 
I  have  spoken  with  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  who  chairs  the 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies,  so  that  moneys  will  no  longer 
routinely  be  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses I  have  described  without  an  exami- 
nation of  authority  and  procedures  for 
such  expenditures. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  who  chairs  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Indian  Affairs;  it  is 
my  understanding  that  he  is  considering 
holding  hearings  to  review  the  questions 
which  I  have  raised.  I  am  trying  to  give 
the  legislative  process  a  chance  to  work. 
If,  at  some  future  date,  it  appears  that 
my  concerns  and  those  of  the  landown- 
ers of  Iowa  are  being  ignored,  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  then  I  will  avail 
myself  of  every  opportunity  to  make  cor- 
rective changes.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
my  plan  to  continue  my  investigation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  through 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agency  Administration,  which  I 
chair. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  his  points 
are  well  taken.  As  the  Senator  has  stated, 
the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  has 
been  assured  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen)  that  his  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  will  be  looking  into  this 
situation  very  thoroughly. 

We  are  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  agrees  that,  although  it  is  an  excel- 
lent idea,  it  probably  is  not  germane  or 
relevant  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  not  offering 
the  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  his  kind  com- 
ments. 

I  disagree  with  the  point  that  the  per- 
son made  with  respect  to  the  germane- 
ness of  the  amendment,  but  that  is  not 
really  the  question. 

Frankly,  I  am  persuaded  that  that  is 
not  necessarily  a  good  way  to  legislate. 
I  have  been  assured  of  cooperation  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  I  believe 
that  is  tJie  appropriate  way  to  deal  with 
this — through  the  legislative  process.  I 
have  deferred  for  that  reason. 


As  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  remarics, 
the  amendment  was  narrowly  drawn,  so 
as  not  to  raise  the  question  of  germane- 
ness, because  it  only  affected  the  appro- 
priations in  this  bill  and  did  not  affect 
existing  law. 

As  I  tried  to  point  out.  I  do  not  have 
any  intention,  through  my  amendment 
or  through  this  process  we  are  pursuing, 
to  see  if  this  specific  instance  and  othesrs 
like  it  are  right.  The  only  question  is 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  carried  out 
under  existing  law.  and  I  say  that  they 
are  not.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  affect, 
nor  would  my  amendment  affect,  places 
where  the  Justice  Department  can  make 
that  determination,  that  there  is  an  in- 
terest for  the  Government  to  be  in- 
volved with  or  where  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  made  that  determina- 
tion. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  in  this  specific 
instance — and  there  are  even  more 
throughout  the  country  to  which  I  have 
referred — there  has  been  no  such  de- 
termination made.  I  believe  we  are  a 
government  of  law  and  not  a  govern- 
ment of  men  where  some  people  in  the 
bowels  of  government  in  this  country 
can  make  a  determination  to  pursue  a 
goal  on  their  own.  contrary  to  statute. 

That  is  the  only  thing  we  have  in  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  what  I  want  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  CcKigress  to  pur- 
sue, and  only  that  point. 

I  believe  that  existing  law  is  what  It 
should  be.  and  it  should  be  maintained. 
I  do  not  try  to  change  existing  law.  I 
want  only  to  put  a  stop  to  the  procedures 
that  are  being  pursued  that  do  not  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  law  behind  them, 
where  even  the  question  has  not  been  de- 
cided and  there  has  been  every  effort  to 
avoid  making  a  decision  as  to  whether 
the  law  is  applicable. 

I  believe  that  every  penny  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  and  expended  by  the 
bureaucracy  should  be  spent  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  mandate  dictated  by 
Congress. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  asK 

unEOiimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

IS  A  PHOENIX   BIA  AREA  OFFICE  REALLY 
NECESSARY? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  just  say  a  few  words  aboiut 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  budget  as  it 
relates  to  administrative  costs,  and  how 
the  reduction  in  funding  levels  affects 
the  Phoenix  area  office. 

This  year,  more  than  any  other  year, 
I  have  received  more  complaints  about 
the  operations  and  personnel  of  the 
Phoenix  area  office  and  more  support  for 
its  eUmination.  Now,  I  have  approached 
Secretary  Jim  Watt  about  the  contract- 
ing out  of  services  through  an  inter- 
mediary for  the  tribes  of  Arizona;  how- 
ever. Assistant  Secretary  Ken  Smith 
wants  to  f  uUy  maintain  the  Phoenix  area 
office  and  contract  out  certain  services 
through  the  agency  offices.  This  sounds 
ail  right:  but,  the  agency  offices  rarely 


do  anything  without  having  it  okayed 
through  the  Phoenix  area  office  and 
more  often  than  not,  it  is  the  resoiirces 
obtained  through  the  area  offices  that 
the  tribes  need  and  want.  I  have  not 
given  up  on  this  yet  and  I  will  continue 
to  wort  on  Secretary  Watt  to  get  the 
BIA  off  the  dime  and  do  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do,  serve  the  Indian  people- 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  now  tried  to 
go  through  the  back  door.  If  we  cannot 
contract  out  the  services  from  the  area 
offices,  we  can  at  least  cut  down  on  the 
personnel  which  are  not  needed  in  the 
area  offices  and  protect  direct  services 
from  further  cuts.  The  full  appropria- 
tions committee  has  recommended  that 
$9.8  million  be  cut  from  administrative 
costs,  along  with  $881,000  in  travel  funds. 
I  was  very  pleased  to  see  this  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
follows  through  and  reduces  the  Phoenix 
area  office  personnel  and  related  admin- 
istrative costs  by  $776,000.  This  reduc- 
tion should  be  coming  out  of  personnel 
and  not  necessary  tribal  related  pro- 
grams. 

Senator  McClure's  subcommittee  at- 
tempted to  get  a  capabiUty  statement  on 
such  a  reduction  and  it  took  four  or  five 
attempts  to  get  the  information:  I  would 
hope  that  this  does  not  indicate  an  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  the  BIA  to 
decrease  greatly  the  size  of  the  Phoenix 
area  office;  after  all,  in  Phoenix,  we 
have  our  own  BIA  pubUc  relations  of- 
fice, our  own  plumber,  and  a  couple  of 
architects  to  boot,  just  to  mention  a 
few  positions  that  we  do  not  need.  In 
addition,  we  have  a  social  welfare  office 
in  the  Phoenix  BIA  area  office  that  our 
Arizona  tribes  do  not  need  and  do  not 
want.  The  tribes  also  do  not  want  any 
shifting  of  positions  from  the  agency  to 
the  Phoenix  area. 

Along  these  same  budget  lines,  it  is  our 
understanding  that  the  Papago  early 
childhood  education  program  is  up  for 
refunding  to  the  tune  of  $272,000.  This 
has  been  a  very  successful  preschool  pro- 
gram which  has  allowed  Papago  chil- 
dren to  improve  their  basic  skills  so  that 
they  can  meet  or  at  least  approach  Ari- 
zona's State  testing  standards.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Phoenix  area  office  would 
fimd  this  program  separately  and  not 
penalize  the  tribe  by  taking  the  money 
out  of  tribal  educational  administrative 
funds  as  this  is  not  what  we  have  in- 
tended. 

bia:  papago  eaklt  crilohood 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  some  additional  clarification 
on  the  language  included  in  the  commit- 
tee report  concerning  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  committee  has  directed  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  continue  the  Papago  early 
childhood  program  in  fiscal  year  1982 
auid  expects  the  funds  to  be  made  avail- 
able from  the  moneys  aUocated  to  the 
Phoenix  area  office  for  administrative 
purposes. 

The  sum  of  money  we  discussed  in 
committee  is  $272,000  and  I  would  like 
to  emphasize,  with  the  chairman's  con- 
currence, that  these  m(»ieys  are  not  to 
be  transferred  frwn  other  educational 
funds,  or  education  administration  funds. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  the  committee's 
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ir  these  funds  from  Oen- 

moneys  and  not  from 

..  accounts.  I  would  point  out, 

lat  the  report  is  silent  as  to 

of  additional  funds  which 

for  the  project.  We  trust 

negotiated  between  the  af- 


Mt]  LTIPLE    MIKROR  TTLESCOPE 

Mr.  DE<;ONCrNI.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendmei^t  by  the  distinguished  floor 
manager,  Ithe  subcommittee  chairman, 
eliminates  the  moneys  which  were  added, 
at  my  req»  est.  to  accelerate  the  comple- 
tion of  tie  multiple  mirror  telescope. 
The  MMT,  located  in  Arizona,  is  par- 
tially fimc  ed  through  the  astrophy.sical 
observator  ^  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. I  support  the  chairman's  amend- 
ment— as  ve  are  forced  to  make  a  lot  of 
sacrifices  »  cut  spending  as  much  as 
possible. 

However,  I  would  ask  the  committee 
to  accomn  odate  this  very  small  amount 
of  money,  which  will  go  a  long  way  to 
enhance  the  scientific  performance  of 
the  telescc  pe,  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  mutiple  mirror  telescope  is  per- 
haps the  nost  exciting  development  in 
astronomy  in  recent  years.  It  Is  a  great 
scientific  a  chievement  and  its  unqualified 
success  mi  ,kes  possible  very  large  future 
telescopes  of  similar  design. 

Mr.  McClLURE.  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  tie  reduction  proposed  by  the 
committee  does  not  prejudice  any  future 
action,  ami  the  committee  will  certainly 
take  a  close  look  at  providing  funding 
for  the  telescope  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  MOlYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguisl^ed  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  ahd  I  wish  to  comment  on  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  that  would  delete 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  fiscal 
year  1982  appropriation  all  funds  for 
collections  acquisition.  As  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Hirshhom 
Museum  I  am  particularly  struck  by  the 
consequences  of  this  proposed  reduction. 
In  fiscal  y<  ar  1981  the  Smithsonian's  ap- 
propriatioi  i  for  acquisitions  was  $889,000, 
divided  among  the  National  Museum  of 
American  History  ($80,000).  tne  Nation- 
al Museum  of  American  Art  ($215,000), 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  ($315,000), 
the  Hirshiom  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden  i  \  249.000 ) ,  and  the  Museum  of 
African  Art  ($30,000).  Federal  acquisi- 
tion funds  have  proven  essential  to  the 
task  of  ma  intaining  for  the  public  a  first- 
rate  collection  of  historic  and  artistic 
treasures  worthy  of  the  national  mu- 
seums of  t  le  United  States. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wholeheartedly 
concur  wiih  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senate  r  from  New  York.  As  chairman 
of  the  Nati  onal  Portrait  Gallery  Commis- 
sion. I  too  am  acutely  aware  of  the  im- 
portant rjle  that  Federal  acquisition 
funds  havB  had  in  helping  the  Smith- 
sonian fill  gaps  in  its  existing  collections 
and  keep  (  urrent  with  contemporary  de- 
velopment 5  in  the  areas  of  its  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  MO  miHAN.  We  are  talking  about 
relatively  modest  sums,  especially  when 
compared  with  the  funds  provided  to 
similar  national  museums.  For  example, 
appropria  ed  acquisition  funds  for  the 
British  Ni  tional  Museums  in  fiscal  year 
1981  totaed  $22,938,000.  WhUe  modest 


in  amount,  the  Federal  acquisition  funds 
cEui  only  be  described  as  providing  basic 
subsistence  for  the  Smithsonian.  Every 
museum  strives  to  obtain  the  grand  gift, 
the  extraordinary  acquisition  but  equally 
important  are  the  smaller,  less  glamor- 
ous purchases,  the  ones  that  provide  a 
collection  with  range  and  coverage.  The 
pieces  that  make  a  whole,  the  settings 
for  the  great  diamonds  come  not  from 
the  generosity  of  but  a  few  major  bene- 
factors but  rather  from  careful  and 
diligent  acquisition  efforts.  With  the  loss 
of  its  Federal  funds,  the  Smithsonian 
faces  a  devastating  cut  in  its  acquisitions 
budget. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  strongly  suggest 
that  when  this  bill  reaches  conference  an 
appropriate  adjustment  be  made  to  allow 
the  Smithsonian  to  continue  to  use  a 
reasonable  level  of  Federal  funds  for  its 
acquisitions  program. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  My  distinguished 
colleague's  point  is  extremely  well  taken 
and  I  urge  the  Senators  who  will  confer- 
ence on  this  bill  to  give  this  issue  all  due 
consideration. 

ENERGT    CONSERVATION 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  Senator  Goldwater,  Senator 
Cranston,  Senator  Hayakawa,  and  I 
share  a  concern  about  the  energy  con- 
servation appropriation  and  we  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager: 

Is  it  the  floor  manager's  luiderstanding 
that  of  the  amount  available  for  indus- 
trial waste  energy  reduction  in  the  en- 
ergy conservation  appropriation,  at  least 
$900,000  is  included  for  continued  re- 
search and  initial  engineering  for  test 
quantities  of  liquid  hydrocarbon  fuels 
from  10  tons  per  day  of  cellulostic  waste? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  since 
1974,  a  land  policy  group  (LPG)  has  op- 
erated in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  manage  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  and  coordinate  actions  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, and  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  recent 
years,  the  land  policy  group  has  initiated 
cooperative  efforts  by  the  directors  of 
these  four  agencies  to  identify  the  high- 
est priority  land  worthy  of  Federal  at- 
tention, and  find  cost-effective  alterna- 
tives to  fee  simple  acquisition  to  save  the 
taxpayer  money.  The  LPG  also  has  been 
responsible  for  coordinating  Federal 
land  acquisition  and  protection  policies, 
assuring  prompt  responses  to  congres- 
sional inquiries,  carrying  out  committee 
directives,  and  responding  to  recommen- 
dations by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

For  fiscal  year  1982,  money  from  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  is 
being  appropriated  directly  to  the  four 
land   managing   agencies   rather   than 


through  a  central  coordinating  group. 
Consequently,  it  appears  that  the  fund- 
ing needed  to  support  a  small  profes- 
sional staff  for  the  LPG  may  not  be 
available. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  comment  on  the  possibility  that  with- 
in the  $99,246,000  being  provided  for  the 
Federal  portion  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  approximately  $350,- 
000  could  be  allocated  to  support  a  small 
staff  for  the  land  policy  group. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  certainly  recognizes  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  land  policy  group, 
which  is  now  in  the  office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
Parks.  Our  report  on  fiscal  year  1981 
commended  the  Department's  efforts  to 
develop  alternatives  to  fee  acquisition, 
efforts  led  primarily  by  the  LPG.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  also 
commended  the  LPG  in  their  report  on 
fiscal  year  1980  rescissions.  Based  on  its 
work  in  the  past,  we  agree  that  this 
group  can  be  the  key  to  eliminating  un- 
necessary spending  for  land  acquisition 
and  assuring  that  consistent  policies  are 
developed  and  implemented  by  the  four 
agencies  using  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund.  The  bill,  as  amended  in 
the  full  committee  by  Senator  Johnston, 
does  not  provide  for  Federal  administra- 
tive expenses,  including  funds  for  the 
land  policy  group  and  one  of  their  ma- 
jor programs  of  encouraging  nonfee 
acquisition  and  protection  of  nationally 
significant  land  areas.  The  House  bill 
does  provide  for  Federal  administrative 
expenses,  but  none  for  the  land  policy 
group. 

I  recognize  the  value  of  the  land  policy 
group  and  will  work  in  conference  to  see 
if  there  is  a  way  to  earmark  some  of  the 
Federal  administrative  expenses  to  con- 
tinue the  land  policy  group. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  land  policy  group  as  we 
continue  our  efforts  to  find  new,  cost- 
effective  approaches  to  meeting  Federal 
land  management  responsibilities  and 
working  cooperatively  with  States,  local 
governments,  and  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  in  keeping  with  the 
general  tenor  of  the  times,  there  are 
substantial  cutbacks  in  the  budget  for 
several  Department  of  the  Interior  nat- 
ural resour:e  planning  and  recreation 
grants  programs  for  which  we  histor- 
ically have  had  strong  support.  I  refer 
specifically  to  those  programs  formerly 
administered  by  the  Heritage  Conser- 
vation and  Recreation  Service  and  re- 
cently transferred  to  the  National  Park 
Service.  Among  the  programs  transferred 
are  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
and  the  urban  park  recreation  recovery 
program.  Congress  has  also  agreed  to 
budget  reductions  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  nongrant  programs  including 
planning  and  technical  assistance.  The 
rationale  for  these  cut£  was,  and  is, 
sound.  There  is  a  general  need  to  reduce 
budgets  and  we  understand  that  signifi- 
cant cost  savings  are  being  made  through 
the  elimination  of  overhead. 

However,  we  supported  funding  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  certain  programs 
specifically  authorized  by  Public  Law  88- 
29,  the  Federal  Outdoor  Recreation  Co- 
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ordination  Act  of  1963,  ss  it  has  become 
known.  For  those  of  you  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  this  act.  which,  by  the  way 
is  one  of  the  most  clear  and  concise  ever 
approved  by  the  Congress,  the  functions 
to  which  I  refer  are: 

Recreation  resources  inventory  and 
classification  nationwide  recreation 
planning: 

Recreation  technical  assistance; 

Research  and  education;  and 

Interagency  coordination  and  co- 
operation. 

In  addition,  the  National  Park  Service 
is  responsible  for  resource  area  designa- 
tion studies  and  Federal  real  property 
transfers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned that  funds  appropriated  for  these 
purposes  be  used  for  these  purposes.  I 
believe  the  Federal  Government  should 
continue  to  play  a  leadership  role,  and 
should  continue  to  provide  to  State,  local, 
and  private  recreation  suppliers  techni- 
cal services,  planning  assistance,  and 
other  forms  of  recreation  support.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  capacity  to  perform 
those  authorized  functions  be  retained. 
This  calls  for  the  allocation,  within  the 
National  Park  Service,  of  adequate  re- 
sources in  the  form  of  people  and  dollars 
to  carry  out  these  legitimate  responsibil- 
ities. 

I  am  more  than  a  little  dismayed  and 
chagrined  by  staff  reports  that  bookkeep- 
ing procedures  in  the  NPS  may  further 
reduce  the  resources  for  these  programs 
over  and  above  the  cuts  we  have  agreed 
to  make.  These  administration  cuts  in 
appropriated  funds  preclude  the  recrea- 
tion arm  of  the  service,  essentially  for- 
mer HCRS  functions  and  people  from 
effectively  carrying  out  these  functions. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  purpose  of  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating the  $3,815,000  for  the  recrea- 
tion and  natural  programs  salaries  and 
expenses  item  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice was,  indeed,  to  insure  the  continua- 
tion of  the  programs  cited,  and  that  the 
Service  will  be  so  instructed.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  this  interpretation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct  that  it  is  the  commit- 
tee's intent  to  continue  these  programs. 
These  programs  were  transferred  from 
HCRS  and  were  reduced  significantly 
from  earlier  funding  levels.  The  funds 
provided  by  this  bill  will  be  available  for 
program  operations  and  for  necessary 
administrative  costs.  We  understand  that 
these  necessary  administrative  costs  were 
not  identified  in  the  administration's 
March  budget  revisions,  but  that  they 
will  be  charged  against  this  amount  as 
necessary. 

TITLE  n  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT     OF  INTERIOR.  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL,    1982 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  engage  the  chairman  in  a  colloquy 
about  one  of  the  provisions  of  title  n, 
if  I  might. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  committee  has 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $23 
million  for  MHD  in  fiscal  year  1982  and 
expects  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
provide  a  further  $6  million  which  was 
deferred  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  that  is  correct, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  In  the  committee  re- 


port, No.  97-166,  accompanying  the  bill, 
the  committee  has  directed  that  the  pro- 
gram concentrate  on  engineering  testing 
at  the  two  existing  DOE  test  facilities. 
However,  we  all  recognize  that  research 
and  development  are  inseparable.  Re- 
search answers  fundamental  questions — 
and  these  answers  provide  direction  to 
the  entire  engineering  development  proc- 
ess. Attempting  engineering  development 
without  the  direction  that  research  pro- 
vides becomes  a  time-consuming  and  ex- 
pensive exercise  in  trial  and  error. 

Am  I  correct,  then,  that  it  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  committee  to  exclude  on- 
going support  of  research  at  other  facil- 
ities? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  that  is  correct, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Thus,  am  I  correct  in 
stating  that,  within  the  constraints  of 
this  budget,  there  is  funding  available 
for  continued  MHD  research  at  other 
facilities  as  well  as  engineering  develop- 
ment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  chairman's  statement.  At 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, there  are  high-quality  facilities  and 
ongoing  MHD  research  that  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  premier  programs  in 
the  Nation.  They  have  a  imique  super- 
conducting magnet  facility  which  allows 
them  to  study  MHD  electrodes  and  chan- 
nel components  under  the  conditions 
that  would  prevail  in  a  large  commercial 
plant,  yet  do  so  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
that  such  work  can  be  done  at  other 
existing  facilities.  Also,  Aerodyne  Re- 
search, Inc.,  a  small  business  engaged  in 
advanced  research,  has  developed  unique 
coal  burner  facilities,  combustion  diag- 
nostics, and  mathematical  models  for 
the  MHD  program.  These  facilities  are 
being  used  to  assess  component  relia- 
bility and  formulate  operating  param- 
eters for  botti  pilot  scale  and  large  com- 
mercial MHD  power  generators.  Such 
research  to  understand  and  improve 
electrode  and  generator  chaimel  relia- 
bility and  lifetime  as  being  carried  out 
at  both  MIT  and  Aerodyne  Research, 
Inc.,  is  essential  before  any  cost-effective 
commercialization  of  MHD  can  be  ef- 
fected by  industry. 

Am  I  correct,  then,  in  stating  that  the 
research  in  MHD  done  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  Aero- 
dyne Research,  Inc.,  is  representative  of 
that  being  done  at  facilities  other  than 
in  Montana  and  Termessee  which  could 
receive  continued  support? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Once  again,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Inte- 
rior Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
this  opportunity. 

FUNDS  FOB  METROPOLITAN  RIVER  CORRIDOR  STCTDT 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  inquire  of  Senator  McClure,  is  it 
acceptable  to  the  committee  to  earmark 
funds  in  existing  accoimts  by  floor 
amendment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No,  Mr.  President,  the 
committee's  position  is  that  no  money 
can  be  earmarked  here.  This  is  not  a  deci- 
sion based  on  the  merits  of  the  project. 
There  are  projects  not  specified  in  the 
bill  which  have  committee  support,  but, 


rather,  the  committee  is  opposed  to  the 
action. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  understand, 
Mr.  President.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  section  IX  of  PubUc  Law 
96-607  which  authorized  the  creation  of 
the  Metro  River  Corridor  Study  Com- 
mittee in  Minnesota.  The  study  is  in- 
tended to  actively  involve  Interior  and 
other  Federal  agencies  who  have  Interest 
in  the  rivers,  along  with  State  and  local 
representatives  in  focusing  on  the  rec- 
reational opportunities  and  systematic 
management  of  the  rivers  consistent  with 
multiple  use  designations. 

Does  the  fact  that  the  project  is  not  in 
the  bill  preclude  funding  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  from  the  Naticmal 
Park  Service,  rivers  and  trail  account, 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  or  other 
appropriate  accounts? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No;  it  does  not  pre- 
clude funding.  The  metropolitan  river 
corridor  study  is  eligible  for  funding. 
I  understand  the  15 -member  study  has 
been  appointed  and  has  started  to  meet. 
The  committee  hopes  that  the  National 
Park  Service  will  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  funding  this  study. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  chairman  for  consideration 
and  support  for  the  metropolitan  river 
corridor  study  fimding. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  some  concern  that  the 
milling  and  smelting  capacity  of  this 
Nation  has  declined  and  that  this  decline 
will  continue.  The  recent  closure  of  the 
Homestead  Mine  in  the  Senator's  neigh- 
boring State  of  Oregon  is  a  case  In  point. 
The  small  miner,  in  particular,  has  had 
his  options  narrowed  greatly  by  the  con- 
tinued closing  of  mills  and  smelters  pro- 
viding custom  service.  The  small  miner  is 
a  very  important  segment  of  the  mining 
community.  It  is  he  who  often  finds  and 
first  develops  the  new  ore  bodies.  The 
small  miner  should  not  be  frozen  out  of 
his  or  her  vital  role  in  this  process.  Thus, 
I  feel  it  is  important  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  reverse  the  trend  of  custom  mill 
and  smelter  closings  and  to  develop  new 
technologies  which  will  encourage  the 
continued  efforts  of  the  small  miner. 

I  recently  invited  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  my  office  to  discuss 
this  problem,  a  concern  the  Bureau 
shares,  and  to  develop  a  strategy  for 
reviewing  and  hopefully  reversing  the 
present  poor  situation.  With  the  Bu- 
reau's encouragement,  I  have  requested 
that  the  Bureau  prepare  a  preliminary 
analysis  of  the  major  factors  at  work  in 
the  decline  of  our  smelting  capacity.  This 
study  addresses  the  state  of  the  art  tech- 
nology for  processing  ores  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  or  other  nonfuel  com- 
modities of  major  Importance  to  the 
mineral  economy  of  the  Western  States; 
that  identifies  areas  in  which  technologi- 
cal Improvements  could  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  toward  improving 
process  economics,  thereby  encouraging 
private  sector  Investment;  and  that  dis- 
cusses alternative  technologies  that  may 
be  of  utility  to  the  Individual  prosijector 
or  miner. 

This  study  will  also  include  an  assess- 
ment of  the  significance  of  mining  to 
the  Western  States'  overall  economy, 
present  milling  and  smelting  capacities — 
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whether  t)Il,  captive,  or  a  combination 
of  the  tw(i — future  prospects  of  milling 
and  smelt  ng  operations  within  individ- 
ual State:,  an  economic  assessment  of 
current  operations  where  known,  the 
impact  of  enviromnental  rules  and  regu- 
lations upon  the  continued  operation  of 
these  plaftts,  and  any  other  pertinent 
information  or  data  which  would  aid 
individual  I  miners  and  small  operations 
to  survive.; 

Mr.  Prejsident  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  Bureau  and 
the  Bureau's  response  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  |this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows  I 

CXrroBEB  IS,  1981. 

Mr.  ROBEBTJ  C.  HORTON, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Mines.  Department  of  the 
/nterior.   Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Boa:  As  you  are  aware,  there  is  con- 
cern amon^  many  In  the  minerals  sector  over 
the  continued  decrease  of  milling  and  smelt- 
ing faclliuis  In  the  United  States.  Because 
of  this  decline  It  Is  becoming  more  difficult 
for  Individual  prospectors  and  miners  to  have 
their  ore^  and  concentrates  milled  or 
processed.  ' 

I  am  particularly  concerned  because  of  the 
potential  itnpact  that  this  trend  Is  having 
In  Nevada  and  other  western  states  where 
mining  Is  a  d  Important  part  of  our  economic 
structure. 

As  a  spe<iac  case  study  of  national  signifi- 
cance, cou  d  you  please  prepare  for  me  a 
prellmlnar '  analysis  of  the  major  factors  rel- 
ative to  thl  t  issue  that  addresses  the  state-of- 
the-art  of  technology  for  processing  ores  of 
gold,  silver!  copper,  lead.  zinc,  or  other  non- 
fuel  comm^ltles  of  major  Importance  to  the 
minerals  edonomy  of  Nevada;  and  other  west- 
ern states:  that  Identifies  areas  In  which 
technological  improvements  could  make  a 
significant  contribution  toward  Improving 
process  economics,  thereby  encouraging  pri- 
vate sectoB  Investment;  and  that  discusses 
alternative]  technologies  that  may  be  of  util- 
ity to  the  Individual  prospector  or  miner. 

I  would  appreciate  an  assessment  of  the 
slgnlflcanc*  of  mining  to  the  State's  overall 
economy,  present  milling  and  smelting  ca- 
pacities ( w  aether  toll,  captive,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two) ,  future  prospects  of  milling 
and  smelting   operations  within   Individual 


states,   an 
operations 
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Washinato  i 

Dear  SEif  ator 
letter  of 
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economic  assessment  of  current 
where  known,  the  Impact  of  en- 


vironmental rules  and  regulations  upon  the 
continued  >peTatlon  of  these  plants.  SLnd  any 
other  perllnent  Information  or  data  you 
think  woul  d  aid  Individual  miners  and  small 
operations  and  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  growtt  of  the  minerals  Industry  In  this 
region. 

I  want  tb  thank  you  for  agreeing  to  have 
this  Important  evaluation  done  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  Your  staff  has  Indicated  It 
may  be  passible  to  have  this  analysis  com- 
pleted In  t  iree  months,  In  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  make  recommendations  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1983.  Your  cooperation  and  assistance 
with  this  1  mportant  matter  Is  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

With  bedt  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Howard  W.  Cannon. 


Bureau  of  Mines. 
Waskington,  D.C.  October  26,  1981. 
HowA|to  W.  Cannon, 


D.C. 

Cannon:  Thank  you  for  your 

October    15.    1981.   requesting   the 

look  Into  the  disturbing  trend  of 

mining  and  smelting  capacity 

United  States.  I  share  your  con- 

thls  development  In  terms  of 

economic  Impact  as  well  as 


a«  Iverse 


Its  negative  effect  on  our  overall  national 
security. 

The  Bureau  will  be  pleased  to  carry  out 
the  study  and  will  bring  together  Its  experts 
In  both  mineral  problem  analysis  and  mineral 
technology  development  to  provide  a  thor- 
ough review  of  this  matter  within  the  time 
frame  you  have  suggested. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Horton, 

Director. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  my  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  is  with  regard  to 
funding  within  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
budget  for  this  initial  assessment  work. 
I  have  amendments  prepared  which  will 
either  provide  additional  funds  or  will 
earmark  money  for  the  study.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  this  study  should  be  one 
of  high  priority  for  the  Bureau.  Can  the 
Senator  advise  me  about  the  availability 
and  adequacy  of  research  funds  within 
the  appropriation  level  in  this  bill  to 
fully  provide  for  this  study? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  are  adequate 
funds  within  the  Bureau  of  Mines  budget 
to  conduct  the  study  the  Senator  from 
Nevsuia  has  referred  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  response.  The  Bureau 
has  made  clear  to  me  that  it  does,  in- 
deed, have  funding  sufQcient  to  under- 
take this  initial  assessment  of  milling 
and  smelting  technology  and  that  a  re- 
port will  be  possible  within  3  months. 
I  am  convinced  that  suflQcient  congres- 
sional direction  exists  to  continue  the 
study  beyond  the  initial  assessment.  If 
the  assessment  shows  that  a  more  In- 
volved and  systematic  technological 
study  program  will  yield  positive  results, 
it  may  be  appropriate  to  focus  more  di- 
rection and  commit  specific  funding  for 
such  a  study  in  the  future.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  work  with  the  Senator  and 
with  the  committee  in  the  future.  This 
is  an  important  first  step,  one  I  am 
pleased  can  be  handled  through  the 
funding  provided  in  this  bill.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  small  miner  must  be  ad- 
dressed and  additional  efforts  will  be  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  , 
to  clarify  a  point  for  me  concerning  the 
provisions  in  this  bill  for  the  National 
Park  Service's  operations  budget. 

On  December  28, 1980,  President  Carter 
signed  into  law  a  bill  establishing  the 
Women's  Rights  Historic  Park  in  Seneca 
Palls,  N.Y.  The  park  commemorates  the 
historic  events  in  Seneca  Palls  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  American 
women's  suffrage  movement.  Because 
this  legislation  was  passed  so  late  in  the 
last  congressional  session,  no  funds  have 
been  specifically  earmarked  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  park  in  fis- 
cal year  1982  in  the  appropriations  bill 
we  are  now  considering. 

I  ask  the  chairman,  the  Seneca  Falls 
park  will  need  a  budget  of  approximately 
$200,000  in  fiscal  year  1982.  This  money 
will  be  used  for  a  limited  staff  and  for 
direct  and  indirect  support  services.  It 
will  not  be  used  for  land  acquisition.  Am 
I    correct   in   understanding   that   this 


money  could  be  made  available  from  the 
National  Park  Service's  operations 
budget? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct  Mr. 
President.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
that  would  prohibit  the  National  Park 
Service  from  allocating  funds  from  its 
operations  budget  for  the  activities  that 
you  have  described  at  the  Seneca  Falls 
Park.  The  committee's  bill  provides  over 
$500,000,000  for  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice's park  management  and  planning 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  clarifying  this 
point  for  me.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
the  National  Park  Service  will  provide 
the  needed  operations  and  maintenance 
assistance  for  this  historically  significant 
park  for  fiscal  year  1982.  What  is  re- 
quired is  but  a  small  amount  to  launch 
such  an  important  commemorative  ef- 
fort. Let  us  not  forget  the  significant  role 
that  Seneca  Palls  played  in  the  early 
years  of  the  suffrage  movement  in  this 
country. 

In  1848,  the  first  Women's  Rights  Con- 
vention, organized  by  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  Lucretia  Mott,  wtis  held  In 
Seneca  Falls.  It  was  at  this  convention, 
in  Wesleyan  Chapel,  that  a  declaration 
of  sentiments  was  signed.  This  historic 
document  called  for  a  broad  range  of 
societal  changes  aimed  at  eliminating 
discrimination  against  women.  Among 
the  changes  demanded  were  the  enforce- 
ment of  equitable  divorce  laws,  equal 
education  opportunities,  the  right  of 
women  to  own  property,  and,  most  im- 
portantly, the  right  of  women  to  vote. 
This  landmark  declaration  was  crucial  to 
the  efforts  of  women  to  achieve  equality 
and  is  often  considered  the  Magna  Carta 
of  the  women's  suffrage  movement. 

Two  years  later  in  Seneca  Palls,  Susan 
B.  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
met  and  formed  a  coalition  that  was  later 
to  become  the  National  Women's  Suf- 
frage Association  of  1869.  When  the  19th 
amendment  was  passed  in  1919,  women 
finally  gained  the  right  to  vote,  due  in 
large  part  to  the  efforts  of  those  remark- 
able women  in  Seneca  Falls. 

Mr.  McCUDRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  An- 
drews) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

amendment    of   MS.    PROXMIRE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
working  on  an  amendment  I  intend  to 
offer  in  a  few  minutes.  It  will  take  a  few 
minutes  for  us  to  check  out  the  amend- 
ment and  make  sure  it  is  In  order  and  it 
is  the  amendment  we  want  to  offer. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  managers  of 
this  appropriations  bill  have  asked  me  to 
go  ahead  with  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
cut  almost  all  of  the  fiscal  year  1982 
money  provided  by  deferral  of  fiscal  year 
1981  funds  for  the  Solvent  Refined  Coal 
Synthetic  Fuels  Plant  in  Newman,  Ky. 

I  do  not  take  this  action  lightly.  How- 
ever, the  Solvent  Refined  Coal-I  Plant  is 
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an  example  of  some  of  the  worst  aspects  emy  of  Sciences,  both  competent  and  ob-  There  being  no  objection,  Uie  infor- 

of  our  past  synthetic  fuel  policy.  jective  judges,  which  indicate  that  that  mation  was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 

In  fact,  it  is  the  kind  of  project  that  is  the  case.  Record,  as  foUows: 

pould  discredit  an  entire  industry.  Even  if  we  go  along  with  the  rosy  department  op  enehoy  responses  to  Ques- 

First  what  is  Solvent  Refined  Coal-I?  forecast  of  future  production  revenues  tions  susMrrrED  by  Senator  Pboxmire 

Tt  Ls  a 'demonstration  plant  which  will  given  by  the  International  Coal  Refining  Question   i:   The  original  contract  with 

tlkP  rfoooTonJDer  day  of  coal  and  con-  Co.,    the    project's    industrial    partner,  ICRC  established  a  payment  schedule  for 

take  6,000  tons  per  aay  oi  coai  ana  i,uu  .         .    *:     „.r.,i\A  have  to  seU  at  an  ICRC  to  reach  its  payment  contribution  of 

vert  that  into  three  products:   A  solid  ^f .  P/°°"^^^  .™°^*i^^^^  $90  million  by  Oclober  1984.  is  thte  stui 

boiler  fuel,  metaUurgical  coke,  and  a  liq-  equivalent  of  S'Ve  per  barrel  if  the  plant  , 

..-Ji  v:«ii«,  f„oi  could  operate  at  100-percent  capacity  for  »^'-'"»'-'= 

Uld  boiler  fuel.  ;*=  ^  J^oTr  "nnpratlnn   nh«<;p  "  With  anv  Answer:  The  ICRC  contract  required  that 

According  to  the  SRC-I  environmental  its  5-year  operation  pl^e_  With  any  ^^^  mdustnai  partners  »90  mimon  in  con- 
impact  statement,  the  plant  wiU  produce  lower  rate  of  operatmg  emciency  ine  .ribution  wui  be  complete  30  days  prior  to 
these  end  products  in  roughly  three  equal  product  would  have  to  sell  at  even  nigner  ^j^g  g^^  ^j  pj^^g^  ^  ^^ich  was  originally  esti- 
Pj^j.^^  prices.  In  addition,  there  are  no  guaran-  mated  to  be  October  31,  1984.  iCRCs  latest 

This  size  plant    unlike  other  demon-  tees  that  anyone  would  want  the  prod-  schedule  estimate  for  completion  of  Phase  n 

cfroHnrx:    is  nhoii't  thp  lafcest  that  Can  UCts  at  that  price.  is  December  1984. 

hf  hniu'  ,?,in5   rommercifli?  avfila^  Will  the  project  help  us  reduce  our  m  addition,  the  schedule  of  paymenu  in 

be   buUt   usmg   commercially   available  ^               ^^^^^      g^urces  of  oil?  Not  the  contract  stat^  that  no  "r^-^J^  con- 

parts.  „  .fv"   ..  „  „„__-„4.      °i.„  nf   nrnHiinfc    Thp  trlbutlons  shall  begin  untU  October  1  of  the 

According  to  one  of  the  private  com-  with  the  current  mix  of.  P™ducts^^ -The  ^^^  subsequent  w  contribution  of  the  site, 

panics  undertaking  the  project,  a  plant  SRC-I  boiler  luei  is  a  suosuiuie  lor  an-  ^^^  acquisition  depends  on  completion  of 

processing  600  tons  per  day  of  coal— one-  other  solid   boder   fuel,   the  c(»I   from  nepa  process  and  congressional  action  on 

r«„fv,  f»>/.  ci.7a  nf  tswr-     orniiiH  hnvp  hM>n  which  it  was   made,   wmie  ine  bttc-i  the  Administration's  proposal  on  the  project. 

S^  ?noulh  to  test  tSirSJolcSrv  solid  fuel  bums  much  more  cleanly  than  Question  2 :  Please  list  by  date  and  Lount 

wh«t  !?  wronf  iit^  t^S^aSoDria-  coal,  we  should  ask  ourselves,  Mr.  Presi-  icrcs  cash  payments  to  date. 

What  is  wrong  with  this  appropna-  whether  we  should  spend  money  Answer:  ICRC  has  made  no  "real"  cash 
tion?  Mr.  President,  almost  every thmg.  g^  *nlx?en![ve  sy^theTic  fuel  plant  just  payments  to  date.  Such  payments  will  not 
First,  the  pro  ect  is  one  of  the  most  ex-  f""^  ?.^,„^,^ra  r^Li^vnlV^^  commence  until  October  1  of  the  year  sub- 
pensive  nondefense  projects  ever  funded  to  develop  a  more  expensive  alternative  ^^^^^^  ^  contribution  of  the  sile  to  the 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  it  gets  to  scrubl^rs.  T„f«^otinnai  ^■^-  Government.  The  plant  site  at  New- 
more  expensive  every  day  The  total  cost  ^  addition,  does  the  International  n^an,  Kentucky,  has  not  been  acquired  ai- 
Slc  tfco^  frnm  IrII  mimon  in  iq77  to  Coal  Refining  Co.,  the  project's  in-  though  options  to  purchase  the  site  have 
l^^oo^n^um  T^  ™  w  ??7o  o^H  tHon  dustrial  partner,  want  to  make  coke  more  been  obtained  (see  Question  3) . 
$2,289  bUhon  in  December  1979  and  then  ^^         P            •                synthetic  fuels?  'in  Kind "  contribuuon.  to'  date  are  « 

f  ^  ^°\  Q«,        ^                 ^  According  to  an  interview  in  Forbes  mag-  ^ouows: 

m  May  l»8i.                                         „,„„„  azine  of  May  1980,  the  president  of  Air     Foregone  fees $7,000,000 

Design  and  construction  costs  a^one  ^^^^^^^^  Corp.,  one  of  the  two  companies  Priof  r&d  (non-recoverable 

have    risen    over    63    percent    between  j^^ing  up  the  International  Coal  Refin-        costs) 2,000,000 

December  1979  and  April  1981.  j^  ^^^  jj  ^j^    process  does  not     Land  options 277, 000 

Plant  supporters  have  tried  to  mask  "  °ke  s^thetic  fuel  it  will  still  be  a  sue-                                                      

this  great  cost  increase  by  crediting  the  feL  be^uS,  the  complny  can  Tet  more  »•  2".  000 

project  with  greatly  increased  revenues  ^          ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  synthetic  fuel.  m  addition,  $1  minion  has  been  spent  by 

from  the  sale  of  its  products.  They  c  aim  .^^      ^j^^^^  ^^^  .^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  icrc  to  date  for  operating  and  r&d  expenses 

potential  revenues  rose  from  $801  million  ' ,,   ^.,    .    _;„ht   hP  dnnriv   for   the  ^o""    which    reimbursement    is    not    being 

in   December   1979   to  $2,546  billion  in  i^Jl^^'tiilai  S    &    RefciSg    Co    it  ^^e^^-T^'^  »i  ^^^^on  is  not  being  sought 

AprU  1981.  However,  the  Department  of  ^ghT  b^^^Ut  ^  or  the  pSe  fnves-  ^r?riS:?tL"^''  "^  °"'"'***  '^'  *"'  '^°^ 

ScTwS  hVe  rVenS  ga£s  "l^'S-  *°^«'  ^"*  ^^^^^^^^  ^  '^^^'''^'^  "^^^^^  '^^^u^uTz-  Have  they  purchased  the  land 
SRC-I  with  huge  revenue  gains,  in  tmi  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^j^^  Federal  Government  is  con-  or  options  for  proposed  site  and  what  is  the 
mony  before  the  House  Interior  Appro-  ^^^^    j^.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^y^^  ^^  5  Million  price?  What  are  these  options  to  date?  Has 
pnations  .«?ubcommittee  on  May  8  of  this  investment,  which  was  to  produce  a  sub-  '^e  Government  acquired  this  land? 
year  Roger  LeGassie  of  DOE  said  that  .j^  .     ,        .,    ^.^       ^  ^--i.    gtm  the  Answer:  ICRC  has  purchased  options  for 
since  the  estimate  of  the  product  reve-  ^^o/s  eould  coSe  out  on  top!melling  "7  acres  of  land  at  a  cost  of  •277,Soo.  These 
nue  had  jumped  by  almost  300  percent,  X 1  r^'    ° ven  tZueh  the  P^^^  ""^^"^  '*P^*  ^^  '^^• 
the  Drocedure  used  bv  the  SRC-I  project  ^^^  ^  ^'^^  ^^^"  tnougn  ine  *ecierai  uov  ^he  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  has  ob- 
mrtLToa^ts  to  cut  revenuefwa^^S^  emment  would  have  wasted  its  money,  tained  purchase  opuon  on  8I8  acres  of  land 
o,^«A^-t«f  ^Li.Lwf"  it  »!fimffi'n^^t^^  Obviously,  we  are  not  looking  for  coke,  (two  tracks).  This  option  expires  August- 
quote,    not  valuable    m  estimating  the  looking  for  a  substitute  for  oil.  October  i98i.              i-            f          ^ 
true  net  costs  for  SRC-I,  and  revenues  "^l^gn  worS  MrPresiS  the  Federal  The  total  land  under  opUon  is  i,096  acr«. 
from  product  sales  are  much  more  spec-  q^  em^enfmade  a^ery  b^  Option  offers  have  been*^made  but  not  con- 
Ulatlve  than  are  costs.  t                 „   1^  k!/hIo7  ^Vfh   rrwr  tn  summated    for   eight    addlUonal    parceU   of 

One  reason  why  this  project  is  so  ex-  I  ^ean  a  very  bad  deaL  ^ith  ICRC  to  ,^^  comprising  390  acres, 

pensive  is  that  it  is  so  big.  Other  syn-  ^f '^^  *S!,P^^'„°'^P**ni^fJl'^^^^^^^  ^«    ^-^    Government   has   not   acquired 

thPtif    fiiPl    nilnt    nrnipf<t<;    <;urh   a-;   the  ^osts,  ICRC  Will  not  have  to  mcrease  Its  the  site,  site  acquisition  depends  upon  the 

Exxon  donor  so^veKant---250toiL  per  contribution  to  the  project  of  the  $90  completion  of  the  nepa  p^ess,  ^ngres- 

darorStone-tweSy-flfththS^^  "Million  required  by  its   contracts  with  sionai  action  on  the  Presidents  budget  re- 

aay  or  aoout  one-twenty  min  inis  size  .        nercent  of  the  $4  5  quest,  rezomng,  and  (condenmation  acUon) 

and  the  H-coal  process-600  tons  per  day  P°,^„™^^  '^  °?'^  nn^  «  ^^e  purcha^  options  outstanding  are  not 

or  about  one-tenth  this  size— are  much  d""o"  i\  \i;  „ti  flit  T^-ur^   f»,o  r„.i«QtP  consummated.  ICRC  would  then  acquire  the 

smaUer.  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  larg-  ^f^P  ^"  mma  tnat  iCKC,  ine  private  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  completion  of  these  activities 

est  currently  operating  solvent  refined  carrier,  puts  m  2  percent  and  they  wui  fouowed  by  transfer  of  tiue  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 

coal  plant  is  onlv  50  tons  per  day.  That  not  have  to  pay  two-thirds  of  even  that  emment  thereafter. 

is  nnp  nnp-hundred  and  twentieth  the  money  until  construction  is  completed,  QuesUon  4:  with  respect  to  the  project, 
Srn^Prt  si7e  o^SRC  I  ^''^''"^'^  ^"®  which  Will  not  be  before  late  1985.  how  much  Federal  funding  has  been  appro- 
project  size  01  &KC-1.                                                ,       ii.       „     ^     *v,^ )„u*  u„  „„*f4r,<r  prlated  through  FY  1981  for  SRC-I  in  con- 

This  large  increase  in  size  troubled  the  In  other  words,  they  might  be  putting  struction  and  operating  expenses? 

General   Accounting   Office   which   felt  in  $15  million  or  $20  miUion.  and  that  is  ^^^^^.    ^^^    appropriations    for    the 

there  was  a  great  deal  of  risk  involved  «.  src-i  project  through  ft  i98i  are  $262,- 

in  such  a  scaleup.  While  ICRC  was  required  to  pay  the  500,000  of  which  $237,500,000  has  been  ap- 

An  indPDPndent  studv  of  coal  liaue-  Federal  Government  $5  million  per  year  propriated  for  construction  and  $25,000,000 

An  maepenaeni;  siuay  01   coai  iique  .      ,      •           ..y^  Optober  1979    as  of  Mav  has  been  appropriated  as  operating  expenses, 

faction  conducted  by  the  National  Acad-  beginning  ™  0";^*'«^^f  J^,  as  01  May  ^^  ^^^^^^  be  noted  that  $157,500,000  of  con- 

emy  of  Sciences  concluded  that  a  plant  198x  no,  I  repeat  no,  real  cash  payment  gj^^^^lon    funds    have    been    proposed    for 

of  150  to  600  tons  per  day  would  supply  has  been  paid.  I  discovered  this  when  I  rescission. 

the  information  necessary  for  commer-  sent  the  Department  of  Energy  a  senes  Question  5:  of  the  total  amount  appro- 

cialization.  This  is  10  times  that  size,  and  of  questions  on  this  company  s  Itoances.  priated  through  FY  i98i,  how  much  has  been 

obviously  far,  far  more  expensive  than  I  would  like  to  submit  that  for  the  Rec-  obligated  to  date  for  construction  and  oper- 

necessary.  ord.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  oe  atlng  expense?  How  much  has  been  costed  to 

We  have  the  GAO,  the  National  Acad-  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  date? 
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Answer:  The  following  table  summarizes 
the  obllga  :ions  and  costs  for  the  operating 
and  const!  uctlon  appropriations: 


Constructl  )n 
Operating 

Total    -- 
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PROXMIRE. 


.  As  if  that  were  not 

Solvent  Refined  Coal-I  man- 

lerate  net  revenues  during  the 

planned  "operation  phase,"  these 

up  to  $49.8   million,   will  be 

the  Government  and  the 
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Obligations 


Costs 


t49,  120,  000      $48.  618,  000 
21,317,000         17,878.000 


70, 437,  000         66,  496,  000 


it  is  for  Ed  Donley.  It  is  not 
for  the  taxpayer  who  has  to 
)ercent  of  the  money  and  obvi- 
the  kind  of  a  deal  that  Bar- 
love.  "Hello,  Sucker"  as  far 
is  concerned, 
the   private   contractor 
generous  treatment  if  it  li- 
process  to  other  companies, 
the  original  plant  from  the 
That  is  not  bad  for  a  com- 
has  paid  only  2  percent  of 
project  cost.  No  wonder  the 
describes  the  contract 
s  Sweet  Deal,"  which  it  is. 
I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  article  be  printed  in  the 


1  leing  no  objection,  the  article 
orderfed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


DomJST's  Sweet  Deal 

Eiward  Donley,  chairman  and  CEO 

qucts  &  Chemicals  Inc..  found  that 

people  had  come  up  with  a  vla- 

syfcthetlc-fuels  process,  he  set  about 

o\  lether  a  nifty  deal.  Not  only  could 

company  an  entry  into  a  bu.'iness 

reach  to  the  multlbilllons.  but  it 

an  initial  cost  of  just  $45  million 

of  some  of  his  executives  and 


t!  me 


why 


one  spring  day  next  year,  the 

ucky  town  of  Newman  will  have 

cf  sturbed  by  a  vast  parade  of  bull- 

steam    shovels    and    other 

construction  equipment,  when  a  small 

will  gather  on  a  plain  near  the 

cdalflelds  and  begin  building.  For 

yeai  s   they   will    be   there,   amid   the 

hill  3.    constructing    over    $1    billion 

t  >wers.  tank  farms,  process  vessels, 

c  ampressors  and  miles  of  connect- 


are  done,  bituminous  coal  from 
mines  will  no  longer  be  shipped 

y.  but  sent  at  the  rate  of  6.000 
to  the  enormous  new  structure. 

coail  will  be  pulverized  and  dis- 
solvent resembling  creosote.  Hy- 
wiU  be  forced  into  the  solution 
pressure.  Heat  in  the  process  ves- 

•e  off  most  of  the  pollutant  sulfur 
that  have  clouded  coal's  future 

J.S.  energy  source.  The  rest  of  the 
the  unburnable  ash  content  will 

off.  (The  ash.  gasified  separately 
will  become  the  source  of  most 

hydrogen.)  Then  the  solvent  and 


hydrogen  will  be  extracted  to  repeat  the 
cycle. 

Left  behind  wUl  be  a  shiny  black  slab  and 
a  residue  of  burnable  liquids.  The  slab,  when 
broken  Into  small,  iinlform  pieces,  will  be  a 
near-perfect  boiler  fuel,  nonpollutlng.  and 
delivering  45  percent  more  heat  energy, 
pound  for  pound,  than  the  coal  from  which 
it  was  made. 

The  processing  will  not  stop  there.  Some 
of  the  slab  will  be  cracked  in  refining  towers, 
again  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen,  and  trans- 
formed Into  synthetic  crude  oil  particularly 
suited  by  its  high  naphthene  content  to 
make  gasoline.  Some  wUl  be  converted  Into 
coke.  The  boiler  fuel,  coke  arul  "syncrude," 
with  the  energy  equivalent  of  20.000  barrels 
of  oil  per  day.  will  be  shipped  to  feed  refiner- 
ies and  power  plants  and  steel  and  alumi- 
num mills.  If  this  enormous  complex  works 
as  well  as  expected,  within  another  six  years 
the  capacity  of  the  instaUatlon  will  be  In- 
creased 5  times  and  the  output  will  grow  to 
100.000  barrels  a  day  of  crude  oil  equivalents. 

That  Is  what  this  branch  of  the  synfuels 
industry  can  become.  And  If  It  all  works, 
similar  complexes  will  be  built  throughout 
the  Appalachians,  In  Wyoming,  Montana, 
Texas  and  wherever  else  coal  is  mined.  There 
are  no  ifs  about  the  complex  near  Newman, 
Ky.  It  will  be  built  by  Air  Products,  which 
until  now  has  been  best  known  as  the 
second-largest  supplier  of  Industrial  gases. 

Ordinarily,  a  company  of  Air  Products" 
size — assets  of  $1.4  billion,  annual  revenues 
$12  billion — could  not  hope  to  get  into  a 
new  business,  however  promising,  where  the 
opening  ante  Is  $1  billion.  But  Donley  got 
some  partners  into  his  act.  He  teamed  his 
company  In  a  joint  venture  with  Wheela- 
brator-Prye,  Inc..  which  knows  Its  way 
around  Washington,  the  law  courts,  con- 
struction sites  and  the  fuels  marketplace. 
Each  company  contributes  about  5  percent 
of  the  total  cost — $45  million  in  1979  dollars. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  contrib- 
utes another  $30  million.  All  the  rest — $755 
million,  in  1979  dollars,  remember — will  come 
from  the  Department  of  Energy,  which  is 
financing  foxu-  such  demonstration  projects 
around  the  country,  each  using  a  different 
process. 

If  the  plant  works  out  as  Donley  expects, 
it  will  transform  Air  Products  into  a  major 
factor  in  the  energy  business.  Given  a  360- 
day  year  and  $30  a  barrel,  the  Newman.  Ky. 
plant  would  ultimately  produce  annual  reve- 
nues of  just  over  $1  billion  In  current  dollars. 
Air  Products  figures  the  probable  cost  at 
about  $19  a  barrel  for  boiler  fuel  and  $24  to 
$28  for  syncrude.  Once  the  process  Is  dem- 
onstrated at  the  pilot  20.000-barrel  level,  the 
joint  venture  will  have  the  option  of  buying 
otit  the  feds  and  expanding  the  plant  to  full 
size  themselves.  By  then,  the  risks  of  proving 
out  the  profitability  vrtll  have  been  borne  by 
the  government.  Moreover,  the  operation  will 
probably  benefit  from  some  other  form  of 
government  support — loan  guarantees,  rate 
of  return  guarantees  or  both — depending 
upon  which  of  several  ssmfuels  bills  passes 
Congress. 

And  if  the  gamble  doesn't  prove  out  for  one 
or  another  reason — such  as  if  Gulf  Oil's  or 
Exxon's  or  somebody  else's  process  proves 
superior — says  Donley,  smiling,  "then  we 
could  use  the  plant  to  produce  only  boiler 
fuel  and  coke.  We  could  sell  the  coke,  actu- 
ally for  an  even  better  price  than  we  can  get 
now  for  the  synfuels."  Steel-making  coke  is 
costly  and  in  short  supply  because  of  the 
horrendous  pollution  problems  of  conven- 
tional coke  ovens.  And  aluminum-making 
anode  coke  supplies,  by-products  of  gasoline 
refining,  seem  sure  to  grow  more  slowly  than 
the  needs  of  the  aluminum  industry.  So  Don- 
ley will  have  markets.  Meanwhile.  Southern 
Co..  which  gets  85  percent  of  Its  electricity 
from  coal  now,  is  waiting  In  the  wings, 
watching  the  project  and  eager  to  buy  lots 
of  nice,  clean  boiler  fuel. 

Of  course,  Donley  doesn't  want  it  to  work 


out  that  way.  But  even  if  it  does  and  he  ends 
up  with  an  also-ran  process,  Air  Products  is 
going  to  be  a  big  winner  from  the  synfuels 
business.  Because  whatever  process  or  proc- 
esses win,  they  are  going  to  be  using  lots  and 
lots  of  oxygen,  one  of  Air  Product's  main- 
stays. 

Donley  picks  up  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his 
desk  and  slowly  counts  the  items  on  It.  He 
looks  up:  "As  of  this  morning,  we  have  14 
inquiries  from  other  companies'  potential 
synfuels  projects,  totaling  some  68,000  tons 
per  day  of  oxygen  capacity.  Our  total  existing 
capacity  is  only  27,000  tons."  Indeed,  the  en- 
tire country's  existing  oxygen  capacity  Is  only 
about  60.000  tons  per  day,  and  all  the  coal 
conversion  technologies  In  view  now  use  vast 
quantities  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen  or  both. 

"If  President  Carter's  proposal  should  come 
to  pass  for  2  million  barrels  per  day  of  syn- 
thetic oil  or  equivalents  by  1990 — there  is 
almost  no  chance  now  that  the  country  could 
develop  so  much  so  soon,  of  course.  But  when 
we  eventually  do,  the  U.S.  will  have  to  triple 
its  oxygen  capacity  by  whatever  process  it 
employs."  And  he  smiles,  mentally  playing 
with  all  the  potential,  new,  noncycUcal  com- 
pound growth  rates  that  could  mean. 

Donley,  68,  who  joined  the  Allentown,  Pa.- 
based  company  in  1943,  Is  obviously  a  very 
careful  man.  But  then,  so  is  his  company.  Air 
Products,  from  the  first,  has  made  most  of  its 
money  cryogenically  separating  air.  and  sell- 
ing off  the  component  oxygen,  nitrogen  and 
argon.  A  lot  of  the  rest  of  Us  profit  Is  from 
producing  hydrogen  (from  natural  gas)  and 
selling  cryogenic  equipment  and  services.  A 
moderate-size  chemicals  business,  about  a 
third  of  revenues  but  Just  a  sixth  of  operat- 
ing Income,  lends  some  diversity. 

A  simple  enough  business,  but  making  a 
stable,  growing  and  above  all  noncycUcal 
enterprise  out  of  selling  air  took  some 
thought.  The  big  customer  has  always  been 
the  cyclical  and  mature  steel  industry, 
whose  basic  oxygen  furnaces  ( BOF.  now  used 
in  about  55  percent  of  steel  production) 
take  oxygen  by  the  thousands  of  tons  per 
day.  The  increasing  share  of  the  BOF  process 
in  the  steel  industry  and  of  Air  Products  In 
the  BOF  segment  carried  the  company  a 
long  way,  but  that  market  has  long  since 
been  saturated. 

The  key  to  Air  Products  noncycUcal  profits, 
from  the  beginning,  was  doing  things  on  a 
take-or-pay  contract.  "Suppose  a  steel  mill 
normally  uses  1.000  tons  of  oxygen  per  day," 
explains  Donley.  "We'd  offer  to  build  a  cap- 
tive plant  next  to  It  and  supply  It  if  the 
steel  company  will  guarantee  to  pay  for  at 
least  800  tons  per  day.  We  give  them  a  very 
low  price,  of  course,  but  enough  to  guarantee 
a  small  profit  at  800 — and  there  is  an  infla- 
tion adjustment."  Donley  pauses.  "Also,  we 
take  the  contract  to  the  bank  and  get  very 
favorable  financing,  because  the  loan  is  ef- 
fectively guaranteed  not  only  by  us,  but  also 
by  the  resources  oi  a  major  steel  company." 
He  pauses  at,ain,  and  smiles.  "Then  we  build 
the  plant  to  produce  1.200  tons  per  day. 
Since  the  steel  company  covers  most  of  the 
overhead  with  the  first  800  tons,  we  can 
produce  the  rest  at  a  very  low  incremental 
cost  and  sell  it.  mostly  to  metalworking 
firms,  in  the  merchant  gas  market,  which  is 
a  very  lucrative  business." 

That's  oxygen.  Nitrogen,  which  Is  3  times 
more  abundant,  goes  largely  to  the  frozen- 
foods  Industry:  "Most  of  McDonald's  ham- 
burgers are  frozen  with  our  liquid  nitrogen." 
notes  Donley.  (And  the  argon,  a  tiny  atmos- 
pheric fraction,  is  used  in  metallurgical 
processes  that  can  be  performed  only  in  an 
inert,  oxygen-free  atmosphere.) 

The  results  have  been  heartwarming.  Air 
Products  has  grown  at  an  average  compound 
rate  of  well  over  20  percent  annually  for  20 
years.  The  company  netted  $97.5  million  last 
year,  on  revenues  of  $1.2  billion,  and  earned 
20  percent  on  equity. 

But  steel  is  nobody's  idea  of  a  growth 
market;    metalworking    grows    slower    than 
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Air  Products  and  Is  cyclical;  and  last  year 
the  fast-food  business  also  had  a  slow  year. 
Meanwhile  two  large  and  determined  com- 
petitors— British  Oxygen's  Alrco  Inc.  and 
the  U.S.  arm  of  France's  L'Alr  Llqulde — are 
engaged  in  price-cutting  to  build  market 
share  against  Air  Products  and  the  some- 
what larger  Linde  division  of  Union  Carbide, 
go  Bob  Hardlman,  an  analyst  at  Merrill 
Lynch,  estimates  that  Air  Products  will  earn 
S4  a  share  in  fiscal  1980.  ending  In  September. 
That  is  up  from  $3.45  last  year,  but  most  of 
that  gain  would  come  from  a  nonrecurring 
writedown  In  1979  (12  cents  a  share),  a 
1980  capital  gain  (13  cents)  and  an  account- 
ing change  (20  cents) . 

Obviously  the  time  is  right  to  look  at  new 
ventures.  Synfuels  might  be  just  the  ticket: 
if  their  potential  Is  ever  realized  20-percent- 
a-year  growth  might  be  pretty  small  pota- 
toes for  Air  Products. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Proponents  of  SRC- 
I  have  also  charged  that  halting  the 
project  now  would  cause  great  harm 
both  to  the  synfuels  industry  and  to  the 
companies  involved. 

Mr.  President,  that  simply  is  not  true. 
Over  60  projects  have  applied  to  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  under  the 
first  round  of  funding,  including  a  com- 
mercial liquefaction  process.  In  addition, 
the  Corporation's  Board  has  been  con- 
firmed and  will  begin  issuing  its  loans 
and  loan  guarantees.  Projects  which  re- 
ceive Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  joint 
venture  assistance  will  have  to  work 
for  it.  At  a  minimum  they  will  have  to 
put  up  40  percent  of  their  own  money. 
What  a  contrast  with  this  sweet  2-per- 
cent deal  which  Mr.  Donley  has  put  to- 
gether. 

In  addition,  ICRC,  the  industrial 
partner,  had  not  put  any  cash  into  the 
deal  as  of  June. 

The  president  of  Wheelabrator-Frye, 
the  other  company  which  makes  up 
ICRC,  when  questioned  by  the  New  York 
Times  in  March  said  that  if  SRC-I  were 
canceled,  "it  would  not  put  his  own  com- 
pany in  the  bind  because  engineers  who 
would  be  used  on  the  project  would  be 
transferred  to  other  company  business." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  these  de- 
fects provide  more  than  enough  reason 
for  us  to  stop  this  project  now.  Each 
additional  dollar  spent  encourages  pro- 
ponents to  raise  the  issue  of  "sunk 
costs." 

What  I  am  saying  is  once  we  go  ahead 
and  put  in  a  few  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, the  same  argument  comes  up. 
"Look  what  you  have  done.  You  have 
already  put  the  money  in.  You  cannot 
quit  now.  You  have  put  the  money  in  the 
pot.  You  cannot  quit  now." 

We  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  the  number  of  times  the  Govern- 
ment has  cut  out  a  project  once  it  gets 
money  invested  in  a  substantial  way. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  is  forced  to 
make  severe  cuts  in  many  worthwhile 
programs  there  is  no  excuse  to  continue 
to  fund  a  loser  like  SRC-I. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  let  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  know  how  wide- 
spread the  opposition  is  to  this  appropri- 
ation. I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  OfiQce 
of  Management  and  Budget,  inciden- 
tally, which  puts  the  administration 
squarely  on  record  as  opposing  the  funds 
and,  therefore,  supporting  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 


National  Taxpayers  Union,  the  Oil, 
Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers  Union, 
the  Environmental  Policy  Center,  the 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  the  League  of  Con- 
servation Voters,  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, the  Sierra  Club,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  smd  others,  have  all  indi- 
cated their  opposition  to  this  expendi- 
ture and  their  support,  therefore,  for 
this  amendment  which  would  delete  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  which  opposes  this  ex- 
penditure. The  letter  reads  as  follows : 

Dear  Senator  Pkoxmire:  Thimk  you  for 
your  letter  of  September  9.  1981.  requesting 
a  statement  of  the  Administration's  position 
on  continued  funding  for  the  SRC-I  project 

As  noted  in  the  Director's  recent  letter  to 
Chairman  Hatfield  setting  forth  the  Ad- 
ministration position  on  the  Interior  and 
Belated  Agencies  Appropriations  bill,  the 
Committee  recommendation  to  continue  sup- 
port for  the  SRC-I  syntheUc  fuels  plant  is 
Inconsistent  with  the  President's  revised 
budget. 

One  of  the  first  qiendlng  control  actions 
taken  by  the  President  was  to  order  termina- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Energy's  taxpayer- 
funded  fossil  energy  demonstration  plants, 
including  the  SRC-I  plant.  In  order  to  Im- 
plement this  decision,  on  March  17.  1981.  the 
President  asked  Congress  to  rescind  aU  un- 
obligated funds  available  for  the  SRC-I 
plant,  leaving  only  an  amount  sufficient  for 
termination  costs.  The  Administration's  op- 
position to  continuing  the  SRC-I  jwoject  was 
also  demonstrated  In  the  President's  revised 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1982.  in  which  we 
requested  no  funds  for  the  project. 

We  t>elleve  that  termination  of  the  SRC-I 
project  will  yield  major  budget  savings  In 
future  years  without  Jeopardizing  in  any 
way  the  naUon's  energy  security.  Even  at  its 
current  early  state  of  planning,  the  SRC-I 
project  has  been  experiencing  massive  cost- 
overruns.  When  initially  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  1977.  the  SRC-I  project  had  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  less  than  $500  million.  The 
most  recent  official  DOE  estimates— now 
eighteen  months  old — ^show  &  total  cost  of 
$1.4  billion.  Contractor  estimates  developed 
this  spring  now  show  estimated  construction 
costs  at  $2  billion  and  operating  costs  of 
another  $2  billion.  New  DOE  estimates  under 
development  indicate  that  even  this  large  in- 
crease may  significantly  understate  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  the  project. 

The  Administration  believes  that  synthetic 
fuels  development  must  proceed  on  a  basis 
that  will  lead  to  commercial  deployment  of 
private  production  facilities.  The  only  way 
to  ensure  attairunent  of  this  goal  Is  to  limit 
the  government's  role  to  protecting  against 
the  unique  political  risks  associated  with 
construction  of  synfuels  plants.  By  demon- 
strating an  unwavering  commitment  to 
market  pricing  of  energy,  by  directing  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  to  develop  compre- 
hensive reforms  that  will  lead  to  simplified 
and  less  costly  permitting,  and  by  making 
avaUable  carefully-directed  financial  Incen- 
tives through  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration, the  Administration  believes  that  we 
have  provided  a  climate  in  which  an  eco- 
nomically sound  synthetic  fuels  industry 
will  grow  and  flourish. 

The  SBC-I  project,  which  has  virtually  no 
private  capital  Involvement  and  which  is 
managed  by  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  Administration's  syn- 
thetic fuels  policy.  Continuation  of  this 
project  wUl  saddle  the  taxpayer  with  an 
enormous  financial  burden,  yet  will  yield 
little  returns  to  anyone  other  than  the  proj- 
ect sponsors. 

On  behalf  of  the  Director,  I  wish  to  thank 


you  for  your  support  of  this  element  of  the 
President's  proposed  budget.  If  I  may  be  of 
further  assistance,  please  contact  me. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  specifically 
from  Mr.  Frederick  V.  Khedouri,  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Natural  Resources, 
Energy,  and  Science. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  years  which  I 
have  been  in  this  body,  which  are  more 
than  24,  I  do  not  know  of  any  adminis- 
tration that  has  been  more  conscious 
and  more  aggressive  in  insisting  on  ade- 
quate funding  for  any  element  that  will 
improve  our  national  security.  I  think 
that  I  have  been  critical  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  I  will  continue  to  be,  but 
on  that  score  I  think  nobody  can  fault 
them. 

The  administration  has  taken  a  clear 
position,  an  emphatic  position,  that  this 
$4.5  billion  expenditure  would  not  be 
productive.  The  Reagan  administration 
has  indicated  as  clearly  and  emphatically 
as  they  could  in  this  letter  that  I  bold 
in  my  hand  that  they  oppose  this  ex- 
penditure and,  therefore,  would,  of 
course,  support  an  amendment  to  delete 
the  funds. 

I  am  delighted  to  work  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  on 
this  matter.  We  will  be  offering  the 
amendment  to  the  Senate  within  a  few 
minutes.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
think  he  has  brought  to  point  a  very 
much  needed  change  in  our  Govern- 
ment's spending,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  synfuels. 

I  rise  to  cosponsor  this  amendment  and 
look  forward  to,  hopefully,  its  adoption 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  it  is  vital  that 
we  do  eliminate  most  of  the  fimding 
that  has  been  deferred  from  1981  for  the 
SRC-I  synthetic  fuels  project.  I  think  it 
is  very  important,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
stop  this  project  before  actual  construc- 
tion begins.  I  think  all  Senators  realize 
how  difficult  it  might  be  to  stop  this 
project  after  even  a  greater  and  more 
substantial  investment  has  been  made. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Reagan  administration  is  supportive  of 
this  amendment.  They  are  being  consist- 
ent in  their  overall  philosophy  of  free 
enterprise,  particularly  in  the  energy 
area,  with  less  Government  reliance  on 
subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  my  opposition  to  this 
project  is  manifold.  SRC-I,  by  its  latest 
cost  estimate,  is  almost  70  percent  high- 
er now  than  the  original  cost  estimate. 
The  initial  cost,  I  believe,  in  1977  was 
to  be  $685  milUon.  This  tripled  by  the 
time  in  December  1979  it  rose  to  $.'J.3 
billion,  and  then  doubled  again  2  years 
later,  by  May  1,  1981,  with  the  estimate 
now  having  ris«i  to  $4.5  biUion. 

Mr.  President,  a  big  question,  I  think, 
that  all  Senators  should  ask  and  be  wdl 
aware  of  is.  What  will  the  estimate  be  2 
years  from  now?  This  project  has  not 
yet  been  built.  It  has  not  been  started. 
I  would  not  doubt  that,  if  we  come  back 
and  if  we  proceed,  2  years  from  now  it 
might  double  again.  It  has  every  2  years 
before. 
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On  th  e  cost  question,  I  think  it  is  very, 
very  seiious  grounds,  and  then  there  is 
the  other  point.  Who  is  picking  up  the 
cost? 

Senatsr  Proxmire  brought  out  an  ex- 
cellent 1  loint  and  it  is  probably  my  other 
major  opposition  to  this  particular  proj- 
ect. Ths  t  is  the  fact  that  the  private  sec- 
tor is  pv  tting  in  such  a  small  percentage 
of  the  t(  ital  investment.  They  figure  they 
are  goir  g  to  put  in  $90  million  on  a  $4.5 
billion  project.  I  think  that  is  ample 
reason  for  all  Senators  to  reject  this. 
Their  c)st  is  such  a  small  percentage, 
suid  not  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  over- 
all cost  but  a  fixed  $90  million  out  of 
a  $4.5  hUlion  project.  That  gives  them 
very,  ve  ry  little  incentive  to  try  to  con- 
trol and  contain  the  cost  of  this  project. 

Mr.  President,  we  even  have  a  record 
of  their  own  vice  president  saying  they 
should  ncrease  their  contribution,  the 
private  contribution  to  this  project,  and 
it  was  t^aned  down. 

I  als<J  wish  to  repeat  Senator  Phox- 
MiRE's  ^atement  as  to  the  fact  that  this 
plant  is  as  much  as  10  times  larger  than 
is  necessary  to  demonstrate  commercial- 
ly the  Solvent  refined  coal  process,  ac- 
cording! to  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences.   I 

Also,  the  point  needs  to  be  made  that 
SRC-I  will  not  produce  a  product  mix 
that  will  truly  aid  our  goal  of  energy 
indepmlence  but  will,  instead,  produce 
basically  boiler  fuel. 

The  iftdministration  has  made  the 
statement  that  cutting  off  funds  for  SRC 
will  noti  jeopardize  our  energy  security 
and  I  wtholeheartedly  agree  with  it. 

I  thlilk  another  point  that  needs  to 
be  brought  out  is  that  what  will  jeopard- 
ize the  Energy  security  and  also  the  fi- 
nancial [security  of  this  country  is  that 
we  are  mandating,  we  are  spending  so 
much  of  our  Government  funds  to  go 
into  GKJvemment-sponsored,  taxpayer- 
sponsor^  projects.  We  are  also  divert- 
e  funds  very  much  needed  in 
ojects  or  possibly,  as  in  the  case 
roject,  we  are  borrowing  those 
om  future  generations  to  pay 
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resident,  the  American  people 
g   asked    to   make   some   very 
Dices  these  days  about  projects 
nditures.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to 
to  support  such  obvious  sub- 
private  corporations  when  the 
needed  elsewhere. 
I  compliment  Senator  Prox- 
President,  and  I  hope  our  col- 
leagues I  will  join  us  in  cutting  out  this 
obvious!  Government   expenditure  that 
be  and  can  be  eliminated. 
ROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee i^ermit  me  to  send  the  amendment 
lesk? 
cCLURE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 


MIRE, 
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UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  529 

(Sub^quently  numbered  amendment 
No.  6I84) 

Mr.  PEOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
the  ami  indment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendi  lent  will  be  stated. 

The  1  «islative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MBE)  p  ■eposes  for  himself  and  Mr.  Nickles 
an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  529. 


On  page  40,  line  21,  strike  the  number 
"$408,490,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  : 

"$273,490,000  and  $135,000,000  to  be  de- 
rived from  'Fossil  Energy  Construction".  De- 
partment of  Energy." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand what  the  distingtiished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  are  attempting 
to  do.  We  have  known  all  along  that  this 
issue  would  be  fought  out  on  the  floor. 
The  subcommittee  lo<Aed  at  this  matter 
with  some  care  and  determined  that  we 
would  not  remove  the  money  which  htis 
already  been  appropriated  in  prior  years. 
The  administration  has  sent  up  a  defer- 
ral and  they  intend  to  transfer  this 
amount  of  money,  $135  million,  from  this 
account  to  be  used  for  other  purposes 
within  the  budget.  One  can  look  at  page 
41  of  the  bill  on  line  18  and  line  19.  We 
already  took  $172  miUion  out  of  the  fos- 
sil energy  construction  account  in  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  transferred 
it  to  other  uses.  That  represents  SRC-II. 

So  the  subcommittee,  in  looking  at  the 
fossil  program,  had  made  a  decision  to 
leave  the  money  in  for  SRC-I  and  to  take 
the  money  out  for  SRC-n.  That  deferral 
action  is  before  the  Congress.  If  indeed, 
that  is  the  judgment  of  the  Congress  to 
terminate  SRC-I,  the  deferral  will  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  If  we  decide  that  we 
want  to  continue  the  SRC-I,  Congress 
will  have  to  pass  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval of  that  deferral  request. 

But  that  action  may  or  may  not  be 
taken  independently  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  comment  for  a 
moment  about  the  argument  that  has 
been  advanced  that  SRC-I  does  nothing 
with  respect  to  U.S.  energy  goals  because 
it  is  a  substitution  for  boiler  fuel.  Cer- 
tainly this  body  does  not  need  to  be  told 
agsun  that  we  face  a  number  of  perplex- 
ing dilemmas  in  the  energy  field.  How  do 
we  meet  our  needs  of  sufficient  energy  in 
the  right  form  at  the  right  place  at  a 
price  that  we  can  afford  to  pay?  It  is 
suggested  that,  since  this  is  boiler  fuel, 
all  it  does  is  substitute  for  other  boiler 
fuel  and  therefore  does  not  advance  our 
cause  at  all.  That  is  an  appealing  argu- 
ment, Mr.  President,  but  it  does  not 
stand  up  to  analysis.  It  does  not  stand 
up  for  this  reason :  One  of  the  great  in- 
hibitions we  have  today  on  the  use  of 
coal  ss  an  alternate  to  some  other  forms 
of  energy  is  the  pollution  that  is  caused 
by  the  combustion  of  coal,  the  changes 
in  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  the  particu- 
lates and  the  other  emissions  from  the 
stack  gases.  One  of  the  unresolved 
dilemmas  is  what  effect  we  are  having 
on  the  air  quality  and  the  water  quality 
in  the  northeastern  United  States  and 
southeastern  Canada,  with  respect  to  the 
acid  rain  qu^tion  and  the  changes  in 
the  character  of  the  water  courses  and 
water  bodies  in  that  area  of  this  con- 
tinent. 

I  cannot  tell  this  body  that  SRC-I  is 
going  to  solve  the  acid  rain  question,  but 
neither  can  anybody  else  in  this  body 
teU  me  it  will  have  no  impact  on  that 
question.  We  must  resolve  that  question 
some  way  and  we  do  not  have  all  the 
answers. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  attempting 
to  do,  Mr.  President,  in  developing  new 
solid  fuels  or  new  alternatives  for  coal 
as  a  fuel  is  to  determine  whether  or  not 


it  is  more  efficient  to  remove  the  sulfur 
from  the  stack  gases  or  to  remove  the 
sulfur  from  the  fuel  before  it  is  com- 
busted. Will  SRC-I  in  the  form  of  the 
fuel  to  be  brought  out  solve  that  prob- 
lem? I  do  not  think  any  of  us  can  really 
answer  that  question  positively  or  nega- 
tively at  this  time.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
we  need  to  know. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  ap- 
propriately identified,  as  has  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma,  that 
this  is  a  large  plant.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
perimental plant  in  that  sense.  So,  per- 
haps we  could  determine  whether  or  not 
this  kind  of  fuel  would  have  some  effect 
upon  the  stack  gas  emissions  as  an  alter- 
native to  combusting  coal. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  learned, 
however,  is  that  theory  in  the  laboratory 
changes  as  it  is  practiced  and  it  changes 
both  in  economics  and  results  as  it  is  ap- 
plied in  the  field.  Things  just  do  not 
always  work  the  same  when  put  into  use 
as  in  theory. 

One  of  the  things  we  must  determine 
is  what  is  going  to  happen.  There  is  a 
calculation  in  this  particular  project 
that  it  may,  indeed,  turn  out  to  be  a  bad 
investment.  It  may,  indeed,  turn  out  to 
be  one  of  the  best  investments  this  coun- 
try ever  made.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can 
answer  that  question  yet.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  marshal  that  one  re- 
source we  have  in  great  abundance  in 
this  country,  and  that  is  our  coal  re- 
source, we  are  going  to  have  to  find  these 
answers. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  suggest,  yes, 
indeed,  let  us  put  this  back  into  the 
laboratory;  let  us  continue  smtdl -scale 
expansions  of  the  laboratory  test 
on  the  order  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  outlined.  But,  at  some  point, 
we  have  to  take  that  next  step.  At  some 
point,  we  have  to  move  beyond  that  small 
demonstration  into  one  which  is  a  com- 
mercial-sized demonstration.  It  is  there 
we  learn  what  it  will  actually  do  in  a 
commercial-sized  operation. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  the 
judgment  of  the  subcommittee  was  that 
we  ought  to  leave  the  money  for  SRC-I 
in  the  budget  without  addressing  it,  and 
therefore  the  bill  is  silent  on  the  question 
of  SRC-I;  but  its  silence  is  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  the  decision  made  by  the  sub- 
committee with  respect  to  continued  ex- 
penditure for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  chairman  on  this 
matter  in  opposing  this  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  are  correct  in  saying 
that  this  is  an  extraordinarily  expensive 
undertaking.  So  it  is.  It  is  not  $4.5  billion 
or  $4.2  billion  in  scope  as  a  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government ;  rather,  that  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  is  $1.78  billion 
when  you  take  away  the  revenues  to  be 
realized  from  the  project,  which  are,  in 
effect,  contracted  for.  Nevertheless,  $1.78 
billion  is  an  enormous  sum. 

How  can  we  justify  it?  How  do  we  or 
the  committee,  after  studying  this  mat- 
ter— frankly,  not  just  for  the  few  months 
of  this  Congress,  but  over  a  period  of 
many  years — ^justify  spending  these  kinds 
of  sums  on  this  kind  of  process,  which  is 
only  6,000  tons  of  coal  a  day,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  about  20,000  barrels  of  oil? 

First,  Mr.  President,  this  is,  as  my  col- 
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league  from  Idaho  said,  the  first  module 
of  a  commercial  demonstration.  This  is 
no  pilot  plant,  but  it  is  the  first  module 
of  a  commercial  demonstration.  The  en- 
tire plant  eventually  will  be  five  modules 
in  size,  or  100,000  barrels  a  day,  which  is 
one-fifth  of  the  way  toward  the  1987  goal 
of  500,000  barrels  a  day  of  fuel  equivalent 
in  the  whole  synfuels  program. 

This  first  module  is  extraordinarily  ex- 
pensive. Why?  First,  because  some  40  to 
50  percent  of  the  costs  of  the  whole  five 
modules,  whole  hundred-thousand-bar- 
rel-a-day  plant,  is  borne  by  the  first 
module,  because  the  first  module  has 
all  of  the  land  cost  sufficient  to  justify 
a  100,000-barrel-a-day  plant;  it  has  all 
of  the  coal-handling  facilities  so  that  the 
scaleup  to  a  plant  five  times  as  large 
as  the  first  module  can  be  done  for  about 
a  50-percent  additional  cost.  So  we  are 
talking  about  a  building;  for  the  first 
half  of  the  dollars,  in  effect,  we  get  only 
20  percent  of  the  product  throughput. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  the  Sen- 
ate, or  at  least  some  Members  of  the 
Senate,  have  very  short  memories.  They 
forget  how  bad  things  were  in  our  first 
two  oil  shocks  and  how  helpless  we 
seemed  as  a  nation  when  we  had  the 
embargo  of  fuel  and  when  we  had  the 
shortages  of  fuel. 

So  it  was  that  Congress  came  together, 
in  the  last  Congress,  with  a  newfound 
resolve  to  build  a  synthetic  fuels  indus- 
try in  this  country  whicii  would  provide 
not  only  price  defense  against  the  OPEC 
cartel  but  also  a  domestic  source  of  en- 
ergy— a  domestic  source  particularly  of 
liquid  energy— a  clean-burning  fuel  suffi- 
cient to  at  least  put  props  imder  the 
economy  of  this  country,  which  at  that 
time  was  dependent  solely  upon  imported 
fuel,  with  a  declining  domestic  resource. 
So  it  was  that,  with  a  great  deal  of 
fanfare.  Congress — both  Houses — over- 
whelmingly voted  for  the  synthetic  fuels 
bill  and  thought  that  we  were  ready  to 
proceed  in  that  direction. 

What  has  happened  in  the  meantime? 
Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  the  syn- 
thetic fuels  effort,  so  bravely  and  so  op- 
timistically put  into  the  law  in  the  last 
session,  is  being  dismantled  piece  by 
piece,  by  indirection — never  by  coming 
before  Congress  and  asking  to  stop  syn- 
thetic fuels,  but  by  deferring  m<Hiey 
here,  by  putting  in  a  board  which  is 
boimd  to  determine  not  to  go  forward 
with  synthetic  fuels. 

If  this  administration  wants  to  stop 
synthetic  fuels,  wants  to  come  out  with 
this  malarkey  tliat  the  free  market  is 
going  to  solve  this  kind  of  problan,  then 
let  them  come  to  Congress  and  ask  for 
it.  This  is  the  first  and  only  time  I 
know  of  that  the  administration  is 
firmly  and  directly  meeting  us  on  this 
question,  and  I  say  it  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  stand  up  and  say  we  at  least 
want  the  first  module. 

Why  is  this  important?  Why  is  SRC 
important?  It  is  a  basic  process  that 
is  similar  to  almost  any  other  process, 
whether  it  be  Exxon,  donor  solvent,  or 
other  kinds  of  processes  that  are  neces- 
sary to  prove  up  the  Uquef action  of  coal. 
It  is  a  refining  process,  essentially, 
whereby  the  molecules  are  rearranged, 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  rearranged, 
in  a  different  method;  and  to  do  that. 


you  need  enormous  quantities  of  pres- 
sure and  heat. 

I  do  not  mean  to  oversimplify  the 
process,  but  it  is  basically  pressure  and 
heat  m  amounts  and  degrees  and  pounds 
per  square  inch  that  greatly  exceed,  for 
example,  the  old  process  where  you  go 
from  coal  to  gas.  It  represents  a  quantum 
leap. 

If  we  can  demonstrate  that  this  can 
be  done  on  a  commercial  basis,  which 
SRC-I  is  designed  bo  do,  then  we  can 
move  a  whole  generation,  a  whole  in- 
dustry, of  coal  liquefaction,  and  a  refined 
coal  industry  into  place;  and  we  cannot 
do  it  unless  we  take  this  first  step  of 
a  commercial  draionstration.  Frankly, 
the  risks  are  too  great  for  private  enter- 
prise to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  substituting 
Government  m  energy  for  private  enter- 
prise. I  have  been  a  deregulator  of  energy 
for  a  long  time,  for  many,  many  years, 
as  has  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Idaho.  However,  there  are  certain  things 
the  Government  should  do  in  energy, 
and  one  of  those  is  that  where  you  have 
a  process  wliich  is  extraordinarily  valu- 
able to  this  country,  extraordinarily  es- 
sential to  its  very  strategic  health,  and 
where  the  risk  is  so  great  that  private 
enterprise  cannot  do  it,  cannot  demon- 
strate it,  then  that  is  a  proper  role  for 
Government;  and  if  we  do  not  do  it, 
nobody  else  will. 

Not  even  Exxon  is  going  to  do  this  kind 
of  thing,  with  this  kind  of  cost.  But  if  it 
pays  off— and  it  is  an  "if  "—then  what  we 
have  is  the  abUity  to  use  hundreds  of 
years'  worth  of  coal,  a  resource  base  so 
vast  that  it  dwarfs  Saudi  Arabian  crude 
oil.  We  have  a  way  to  use  it,  first  of  all, 
under  boilers  in  a  clean  way,  so  that  you 
have  no  sulfur  emissions,  so  that  you 
have  virtually  no  ash,  so  that  you  have 
no  problem  of  acid  rain,  which  is  now 
threatening  many  of  the  lakes  of  the 
Adirondacks  and  other  areas  of  this 
country  which  are  so  acid  that  they  will 
support  no  fish  population.  Some  areas 
have  water  so  acid  that  it  cannot  be  used 
for  drinking  purposes. 

I  will  not  detail  the  problems  of  acid 
rain,  but  SRC,  with  this  solvent  refined 
coal,  solves  that  problem.  You  have  a 
fuel  so  clean  that  it  almost  approaches 
natural  gas  in  cleanlmess.  Then,  it  makes 
liquid  fuels.  Thus  far,  we  have  not  only 
no  process  but  also  no  hope  of  getting 
transportation  fuels  other  than  Uquid 
fuels — certainly,  no  aeronautic  fuels 
other  than  liquid  fuels.  If  we  want  to 
have  a  domestic  resource  base  to  make 
up  for  that  declining  production  of  crude 
oil,  this  is  the  only  source  of  which  I 
know. 

It  is  risk,  yes.  They  said  the  same  thing 
about  the  tar  sands  in  Canada,  when  the 
Canadians  came  in,  at  a  cost  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars — I  think  it  ran  into 
the  billions — and  put  in  one  of  these  huge 
plants  that  involves  the  same  thing: 
Pressure  vessels  and  types  and  a  process 
so  big  that  it  almost  dwarfs  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Yet,  what  do  we  have?  The  Canadians 
have  proved-up  their  process  and  are 
now  producing  liquid  fuels  at  a  price  that 
approaches  $17  a  barrel,  which  is  a  little 
more  than  half  of  what  we  are  paying 
on  international  markets.  Can  we  do 


that  here?  We  hope  so.  If  we  can,  it  will 
be  a  much  higher  payoff  than  for  the 
Canadians,  because  our  resource  base  is 
much  larger  than  theirs. 

Mr.  President,  the  crisis  is  not  over.  We 
have  a  temporary  glut  of  crude  oil.  The 
Saudis  have  been  holdmg  down  the  price 
of  crude  oil  to  $32  a  barrel  and  continue 
to  produce  about  9.5  million  barrels  a 
day,  which  some  of  us  feel  is  a  great  favor 
to  this  country  that  the  Saudis  are  doing, 
for  whatever  purpose,  whatever  their 
motives.  Sheik  Yamani  says  that  one  of 
his  motives  in  holding  up  production  and 
holding  price  down  is  that  if  he  does  not 
do  that,  this  country  and  other  coimtries 
are  going  to  produce  synthetic  fuels,  an 
industry  that  will  make  their  enormous 
resource  base  worth  much  less. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  and  pre- 
cisely what  I  hoped  we  would  do  in  SRC- 
I,  come  up  with  a  substitute  for  crude  oil. 
That,  m  turn,  will  hold  that  price  down 
in  international  markets.  But  in  order  to 
hold  it  down  and  in  order  to  be  able  to 
produce  this  fuel,  we  have  to  perfect  the 
technology,  and  that  is  what  SRC-I  does. 
The  temporary  glut  will  soon  be  gone. 
The  Saudis  will  soon  reduce  their  produc- 
tion by  a  miUion  barrels  a  day,  I  predict, 
within  the  next  60  days.  They  will  also 
raise  the  price  about  $2  a  barrel,  also 
within  the  next  60  days.  Those  are  the 
first  steps  toward  a  return  to  the  chron- 
ically short  world  supply  of  oil  and 
chronically  increasing  price  of  crude  oil. 
This  is  not  going  to  solve  our  whole 
problem,  but  it  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward doing  it.  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  history  of  synthetic  fuels  in  this 
country  has  been  a  history  of  on  again, 
off  again — the  Government  involvement 
and  then  pulling  back  because  private  in- 
dustry has  been  saying  for  more  than  50 
years  that  they  were  going  to  do  it. 

I  am  reminded  that  our  first  retort  for 
shale  oil  was  built  in  Rifle,  Colo.,  in  1907, 
more  than  70  years  ago. 

And  guess  what?  After  all  of  those 
years  we  still  do  not  have  a  shale  oil 
plant  in  this  country. 

We  have  been  told  ever  since  that  pri- 
vate industry  was  just  on  the  verge.  We 
passed  legislation  here,  I  think  it  was  in 
the  1940's  or  1950's,  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment back  in,  £j]d  again  the  private  oil 
companies  came  up  and  said,  "We  will 
do  it,"  or,  "It  is  not  necessary." 

Mr.  President,  that  just  is  not  good 
enough.  We  are  far  along  here  with  over 
$100  million  invested  in  this  process.  I 
believe  it  can  prove  out  to  be  extraordi- 
narily successful. 

The  experiment,  and  it  is  just  that,  is 
worth  it  to  the  country.  I  hope  we  will 
not  be  off  again.  I  hope  we  will  not  scuttle 
the  synthetic  fuels  initiative,  the  great 
and  brave  start  that  we  started. 

We  know  times  are  tight.  But  tight 
times  do  not  mean  that  we  should  scut- 
tle the  very  thing  that  can  do  more  than 
virtually  anything  else  to  cure  our  eco- 
nomic ills,  and  that  is  to  get  a  domestic 
energy  resource  base  so  that  we  can  re- 
duce that  enormous  hemorrhage  of 
money  going  outside  of  this  country  to 
buy  foreign  oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  trust  that 
the  Senate  will  follow  this  bipartisan 
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lead  of  tl  is  committee  and  resoundingly 
kill  this  a  mendment. 

Mr.  PI.OXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sena;or  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a 
Question? 

Mr.  JO  HNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PFOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  why 
can't  SR(  ^-I  apply  to  the  Synthetic  Fuel 
Corporal  on  like  everyone  else?  Why 
should  tt:  ey  be  singled  out  to  be  permit- 
ted to  be  funded  by  an  act  of  Congress 
that  oveiTiiles  the  President,  the  only 
one  of  the  five  demonstration  plants  orig- 
inally fuided  by  DOE?  Memphis  ap- 
plied to  t  le  Synthetic  Fuel  Corporation. 
SRC-II  \  'as  dropped  when  West  Ger- 
many and  Japan  dropped  out.  Perry 
Coimty  and  Noble  City  were  canceled 
by  industrial  sponsors.  Only  this  plant 
remains. 

Mr.  JO  iNSTON.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
appropri£  te  question.  The  means  of 
funding  this  plant  and  building  it  have 
not  been  yet  determined.  What  we  are 
dealing  with  here  is  $135  million  which, 
together  i  ^ith  $100  million  already  spent, 
represent;  design  cost  of  this  plant. 
Should  w»  fail  to  go  forward  with  this 
now.  we  V  ill  simply  slip  the  whole  sched- 
ule by  a  period  of  probably  2  years. 
When  we  are  dealing  with  one  of  these 
matters,  assuming  that  we  could  hold 
our  team  together  and  assuming  there 
are  no  ol  her  costs.  2  years  in  interest 
and  inflat  ion  make  an  enormous  amount 
of  dififere:ice. 

What  I  am  saying,  in  effect,  is  that  we 
should  kiiep  this  money  which  guar- 
antees its  design  in  the  fastest  possible 
means.  Tl  len  is  the  question  of  how  best 
to  proceeil,  whether  to  do  so  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration which,  frankly.  I  prefer.  I  prefer 
that  that  means  be  used,  but  that  has 
not  been  lecided.  and  then  is  how  to  go 
about  th((  actual  construction  of  the 
plant.  Contracts  have  not  been  let.  The 
corporate  structure  of  this  group  has  not 
been  put  ;ogether.  I  hope  that  they  will 
apply  to  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion, but  if  not,  in  any  event  this  Con- 
gress will  have  a  chance  to  look  at  that 
before  it  i  s  put  together. 

Mr.  HITDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PrtOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  i  ne  only  fair  they  go  ahead  on 
that  basif. 

Go  ahead.  I  have  other  questions 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  just  itoing  to  point  out  that  \mder 
the  law  tt  at  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
requiring  very  detailed  infor- 
applicants  and  they  are  going 
complete  this  phase  of  the  en- 
lin  the  critical  areas  before  the 
Corporatito  considers  them  to  be  a  viable 
project. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  thi]  ik  that  is  a  very  valid  point. 

Mr.  POl  ID.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  then,  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  JO]  INSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr  PO:  ID.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  can  only 
fund  commercial  operations  and  not 
demonstration  plants?  Has  not  that  line 
been  draim?  And  SRC-I  is  a  demon- 
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stration   plant   and   not   a   commercial 
operation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Under  the  Synfuels 
Act,  they  can. go  into  modules. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  only  for  a  joint 
venture. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  That  is  a  joint  ven- 
ture, and  I  suppose  this  wouid  be  appro- 
priate for  a  joint  venture  but  not  as  a 
commercial  demonstration  under  the 
Synfuels  Act.  In  any  event,  that  has  yet 
to  be  decided  upon;  and  we  could  even 
go  under  the  synfuels  law,  which  I  pre- 
fer; or  we  can  go  into  some  other  method 
of  financing  and  construction.  And,  if  we 
go  into  another  method,  that  would  be 
approved  by  this  Congress. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  it  is  quite 
a  demonstration  project.  As  pointed  out, 
it  is  10  times  as  big  as  any  other.  It  is 
bigger  than  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  or  the  GAO  has  said  it  has  to  be 
by  far. 

So  it  seems  to  me  it  is  much  more  of 
a  commercial  operation  than  it  is  a  dem- 
onstration plant. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator.  The  Senator 
made  a  very  good  point  and  he  is  always 
so  reasonable  and  persuasive  that  I  think 
we  should  nail  this  down. 

He  argued  that  the  total  project  cost 
is  not  $4.5  billion,  but  it  is  $1.77  billloti. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  $1.78  billion. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  All  right  $1.78  bil- 
lion. Let  us  point  out  the  reason  why  I 
think  we  should  be  concerned  about  that 
$4.5biUion: 

One  point  $7  billion  or  $8  billion  is  the 
net  cost,  not  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  standard 
business  procediu-e.  Certainly  business 
does  not  interchange  gross  and  net  reve- 
nues. The  total  net  cost  is  critical  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  total  costs  continue  to 
go  up  and  rapidly.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
they  skyrocketed  in  the  last  2  years. 

Second,  the  revenue  projections  by 
ICRC  are  very  optimistic.  Even  DOE 
doubts  the  credibility  of  the  revenue 
projections.  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Interior  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  May  8  the  DOE  Acting  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Fossil  Energy,  Roger 
Le  Gassie  told  the  committee  that  since 
the  ICRC  estimates  of  project  revenues 
had  jumped  almost  300  percent,  the 
procedure  of  computing  revenues  was 
"not  valuable"  in  estimating  true  net 
cost.  He  challenges  whether  revenue  esti- 
mates have  validity  at  aU. 

We  know  what  the  total  costs  are.  But 
then  to  come  up  with  a  multibillion  dol- 
lar revenue  estimate  which  the  experts  in 
DOE  say  we  cannot  accept  and  to  sub- 
tract that  and  say  this  is  real  cost  $1.77 
billion  is  really  reaching  out  and  is  very 
speculative. 

Mr.  RUDMAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato>.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
yield  the  floor  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  just  make  one 
point,  that  is  to  speak  about  this  escala- 
tion of  costs.  It  has  been  said  that  SRC-I 
costs  escalated  700  percent.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  actual  project  costs 
have  decreased  by  9  percent  based  on 


constant  dollar  comparisons  for  a  6.000- 
ton-per-day  plant. 

If  we  make  a  smaller  plant  as  some 
have  taken  a  different  projection  based 
upon,  I  think  it  was  2,000  tons  per  day. 
if  we  want  to  make  that  comparison  of 
2.000  tons  per  day  and  only  solid  fuel  as 
or>posed  to  6.000  tons  per  day  solid  and 
liquid  fuel,  then  we  can  indeed  make  a 
case  for  an  escalation  in  costs. 

That  is  not  an  escalation  in  costs.  That 
is  a  change  in  specifications.  There  has 
actually  been,  as  I  say.  a  9-percent  de- 
crease in  constant  dollar  comparison  of 
costs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  the  Senator  one  additional  question 
before  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  inquires. 

The  Senator  made  a  big  point  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  talking  about  a  liquid 
product  here  and  how  valuable  that  is. 
The  fact  is  that  the  papers  presented  by 
the  ICRC  ofBcials  project  49  percent 
liquid  and  51  percent  solid.  Furthermore, 
the  DOE  is  much  less  optimistic  and 
says  that  SRC-I  will  produce  its  three 
products  in  about  equal  parts:  SRC 
boiler  fuel,  anode  coke,  and  hydronated 
boiler  fuel.  Only  one-third  would  be 
liquid. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a  100-percent  liquid  product. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  are  talking  about  three  different 
products.  The  product  mix  can  be  varied, 
but  each  of  these  products  is  enormously 
valuable.  The  solid  product  is  a  rela- 
tively sulfur-free  boiler  fuel  that  has  vir- 
tually no  particulates  in  it.  It  does  not 
need  a  scrubber.  It  can  be  burned  almost 
precisely  as  natural  gas  so  that  it  avoids 
this  enormous  economic  problem  of  hav- 
ing to  put  in  scrubbers.  But  even  more 
than  that  it  avoids  the  problem  of  pollu- 
tion and  of  acid  rain. 

That  is  why  the  solid  fuel  is  so  much 
more  valuable  than  either  the  ordinary 
coal  from  which  it  comes  or  indeed  even 
more  so  than  crude  oil  or  residual  fuel 
oU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana  that  it  is  an  in- 
teresting argument,  but  it  is  also  inter- 
esting that  virtually  every  conservation 
organization  deeply  concerned  with  pol- 
lution of  the  air  and  with  acid  rain, 
vigorously  opposes  this  project,  and  has 
said  so.  The  League  of  Conservation 
Voters,  the  Friends  of  the  Earth,  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  National  Resources  Defense 
Council — I  cannot  think  of  one  con- 
servation organization  that  does  not  op- 
pose this  project. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  know  why 
they  oppose  it.  but  I  can  tell  you  this: 
There  is  no  questiCMi  about  what  I  say 
respecting  the  clean  fuel.  Maybe  they  op- 
pose it  because  they  do  not  want  to  use 
coal,  because  you  have  strip  mining,  and 
because  of  all  the  other  things  attendant 
upon  the  mining  of  coal.  But  I  can  tell 
you  that  this  fuel  bums  cleanly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  admitted  that. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
it  does  bum  cleanly.  But  the  question  is 
whether  this  is  the  most  economical  way 
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of  having  a  clean  fuel  or  far  more  ex- 
pensive than  using  scrubbers. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Well,  scrubbers  do 
not  clean  up  to  the  extent  that  this  cleans 
up.  Scrubbers  will  not  take  out  much  of 
the  sulfur,  and  this  does. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  I  very  much  respect  the 
advice  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  but 
I  am  troubled  with  the  dollar  amount. 
The  figures  we  have  of  the  total  cost  of 
building  the  project,  the  figures  from 
DOE,  are  $4.5  billion.  The  Senator  came 
up  with  and  said  it  is  $1.78  billion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  For  the  cost  of  the 
construction  of  the  project,  together  with 
5  years  operating  cost,  the  estimate  we 
have  is  $4.2  billion;  but  that  includes  the 
cost  of  operation  of  the  project  for  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years. 

If  you  take  out  the  products  to  be  sold 
which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  a  fanci- 
ful sort  of  plan  but  rather  firm  commit- 
ments for  the  purchase  of  the  product, 
then  you  have  a  net  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  $1.78  billion— no  small  sum  to 
be  sure;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  a  risk 
to  the  Government  of  $4.2  billion. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comments,  but  that  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  to  me. 

Looking  at  the  $1.7  billion  or  the  $4.5 
billion.  OK.  the  $4.5  billion  Includes  5 
years  of  operating  expense,  and  you  say 
we  need  to  subtract  the  revenues  being 
received.  Is  that  just  revenues  to  be  re- 
ceived during  that  5-year  period  of  time, 
or  is  that  anticipated  revenues  through- 
out the  years  ahead? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  get  the  Sen- 
ator a  definitive  answer  to  that.  I  believe 
it  is  the  5  years. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mr  FORD.  Inclusion  of  the  operation 
of  the  plant  over  the  5-year  period  plus 
the  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  product 
produced  in  that  period  shows  a  $400  mil- 
lion profit. 

Now,  you  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion beyond  that  at  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod that  the  private  concerns  will  have 
to  buy,  under  the  contract  signed,  the 
plant  at  its  present  day  value  as  of  that 
day.  Then  beyond  that,  which  will  be 
estimated  to  be  about  $800  million,  in- 
cluding research  and  development,  as  of 
that  day  they  get  100  percent  of  the 
royalty  in  the  contract  which — and  I  do 
not  have  the  figures— imtil  it  is  paid  for. 
and  then  beyond  that  they  go  50-50  on 
that,  and  the  Government  will  receive 
2y2  times  its  investment  back  from  pri- 
vate enterprise.  That  is  the  financial 
arrangement  as  it  relates  to  this  one 
plant. 

So  in  essence  the  Government  will  be 
returned  every  dime  that  it  has  been  out. 
plus  2V2  times  what  its  investment  is. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is.  of  course, 
If  it  works. 

Mr.  FORD.  Sure.  Of  course,  if  you  do 
not  squeeze  the  cow,  she  will  not  kick. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  On  this  assumption, 
looking  at  the  value  of  a  product— and 
I  do  not  know,  the  Senator  mentioned  it 
mif;ht  be  more  valuable  than  residual 
fuel — but  the  estimated  production,  if  I 
am  correct,  is  20,000  barrels  or  the  equiv- 
alent per  day;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  approxi- 
mately correct. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  do  not  know  who  is 
going  to  be  able  to  say.  and  I  think  it 
will  be  overly  optimistic,  but  if  the  cost 
of  production  was  only  $20  per  bar- 
rel, let  us  say,  and  the  sales  price  would 
be  in  the  $30  range,  we  would  have  a 
$10  per  barrel  profit,  and  I  think  that 
would  be  generous  <hi  our  side,  the  plant 
would  only  generate  profits  of  about  $72 
million  a  year,  and  at  a  multibillion  cost, 
where  we  are  talking  about  $2  billion  or 
$4  billion,  you  are  still  talking  about  a 
rate  of  return  on  investment  on  the 
higher  amount  of  about  1.6  percent,  if 
that  is  the  profit  they  made  from  the 
sale  of  this  material,  it  would  be  1.6  per- 
cent rate  of  return  on  investment. 

If  we  use  your  figure  it  would  be  closer 
to  and  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  4  or 
5  percent,  but  still  a  ridiculously  low 
rate  of  return  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  putting  up  90  percent  and 
paying  14-percent  interest  on  the  money 
it  is  borrowing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  the  Senator 
has  done  is,  in  more  graphic  terms,  por- 
tray why  the  Government  must  do  this 
and  private  industry  cannot,  because  it 
is  an  enormously  large  undertaking  that 
will  not  yield  a  bottom  line  figure,  at 
least  in  the  early  years,  sufficient  to  make 
it  worth  while  for  one  of  these  companies. 
Wheelabrator-Frye,  for  example,  which 
is  one  of  the  industrial  participants,  is 
a  very  small — I  mean  it  is  a  big  company 
as  I  think  of  a  company — but  compared 
to  these  dollars  there  is  no  way  it  could 
handle  or  provide  these  dollars. 

In  fact,  what  it  is  putting  into  this 
project  already  represents  80  percent  of 
its  total  earnings  for  1  year. 

The  reason  why  Government  must  get 
into  this  is  because  in  this  first  commer- 
cial demonstration,  in  order  to  prove 
whether  it  works  or  not  on  a  commercial 
scale,  only  the  Government  really  can 
take  that  risk.  It  is  a  big  risk.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  says  if  it  works, 
all  of  these  things  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  says  would  come  true,  that  is 
true.  If  it  works,  it  is  going  to  be  an 
enormously  wonderful,  marvelous  thing 
for  this  Government  that  is  going  to  pay 
off  richly  and  handsomely,  and  if  it  does 
not.  we  will  be  out,  perhaps,  $1.78  billion 
if  the  thing  fails  miserably  and  totally. 
But  actually 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  Mr.  President,  if  it  does  not  work 
you  are  out  the  $4.5  bilUon.  You  only  have 
the  revenues  if  this  works  well  enough  so 
that  you  get  a  product  you  can  sell. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  What  we  mean  by 
not  working  is  this.  We  know  you  can 
make  liquids  and  you  can  make  a  solvent- 
refined  coal  from  this  process.  What  we 
mean  when  we  say  if  it  works  is  that  it  is 
an  economic  and  viable  project  which 


can  be  duplicated,  replicated,  around  the 
country.  That  is  what  we  mean. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  there  certainly  is  a 
very,  very  serious  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  can  get  enough  so  that  you  can 
cut  the  Govenmient's  costs  down  to  $1.78 
billion.  That  is  challenged  very  vigorously 
by  the  Department  of  Energy  and  others. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  not  challenged 
directly  by  the  Department  of  Energy. 
There  may  be  some  people  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  who  would  come  up  with 
some  slightly  different  figures. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly  challenged 
by  OMB. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well.  OMB.  you  un- 
derstand, wants  to  stop  this  project  along 
with  milk  for  school  children  and  virtu- 
ally everything  else. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Nobody  is  perfect. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  say  to  tlie 
Senator  if  the  point  is — and  I  think  it  is 
a  very  valid  point — that  there  is  a  high 
risk  of  losing  lots  of  dollars  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  point  is  correct. 
That  is  the  very  reason  why  the  Federal 
Government  has  got  to  do  it.  The  real 
question  here  is.  Do  you  want  to  demon- 
strate that  we  can  use  coal  for  liquids  and 
for  clean-burning  boiler  fuel?  If  you 
want  to  demonstrate  that,  and  get  to  the 
2-million-barrels-a-day  goal  by  1992  in 
the  synthetic  fuels  bill,  this  is  the  first 
and  essential  step  toward  doing  it. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  do  that,  then  do 
not  take  this  step.  But  if  you  do.  you  have 
got  to  take  a  big  step  an  expensive  step 
which  does  involve  some  risk. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  floor  leaders 
of  this  legislation  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  the  position  they  have  taken 
and  the  logical  approach  that  they  have 
suggested  to  this  problem. 

The  debate  in  the  last  few  minutes  has 
demonstrated,  in  my  judgment,  what  the 
major  problem  is  with  the  United  States 
achieving  energy  self-sufficiency  and  try- 
ing to  develop  the  infrastructure  in  this 
country  to  convert  the  energy  resources 
that  we  have  in  great  abundance  to  the 
kind  of  energy  that  we  need  to  operate 
our  powerplants,  to  operate  our  automo- 
biles, and  all  of  the  other  things  for 
which  we  need  energy.  This  debate  has 
centered  on  the  economic  viabihty  here 
in  1981  of  a  particular  process.  That  is 
the  problem  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted. 

We  are  talking  about  projects  that  take 
years  to  bring  into  fruition  through  re- 
search and  development,  engineering  and 
design,  and  construction.  How  can  any- 
body say  here  today  what  the  economic 
viability  is  of  this  kind  of  a  project?  M 
we  are  to  depend  in  every  project  on 
whether  we  can  say  with  some  kind  of 
certainty  at  this  time  that  the  product  of 
those  projects  will  be  viable  economically 
in  the  world  or  domestic  markets  at  a 
given  period  of  time,  then  we  are  not 
going  to  have  any  synthetic  fuels  pro- 
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gram  or  iny  other  significant  long-range 
energy  development  within  our  country, 

Mr.  PXOXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HI  fDDLESTON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator.  I 

Mr.  PltOXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  mak- 
ing a  ve:^,  very  good  point.  But  what 
bothers  fhis  Senator  very  much  is  that 
here  we  have  a  situation  where  Uncle 
Sugar — tie  taxpayer — puts  up  every- 
thing. H(  w  much  does  this  private  con- 
tractor iiut  up?  Very,  very  little  until 
1985. 

Mr.  ITJDDLESTON.  The  sum  of  $90 
million. 

Mr.  PI  XDXMIRE.  Very  minimal,  while 
the  Fed(ral  Government  puts  all  the 
money  in  and  takes  all  the  risk. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  Senator  has 
made  his,  statement  and  I  will  respond  to 
that  in  jUst  a  moment. 

The  qi|estion  in  the  future  is  not  neces- 
sarily gotig  to  be  whether  we  can  get  oil 
at  $20  a  Ibarrel  or  $30  a  barrel  or  $50  a 
barrel  or  $100  a  barrel.  The  question  that 
has  tied  up  the  security  of  this  country 
in  the  future  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
get  any  Ml  at  all  and  from  what  source. 

That  is  why  we  need  the  capability  in 
this  country  to  convert  the  energy  re- 
sources that  we  have  in  abundant  supply 
to  meet  I  the  needs  that  could  develop 
tonight,  tomorrow  morning,  5  years  from 
now.  10  years  from  now,  20  years  from 
now,  or  50  years  from  now,  when  the  oil 
supplies  of  our  country  are  depleted  and 
when  oil]  supplies  of  other  countries  are 
not  availkble  to  us. 

That  ii  why  the  security  of  the  Nation 
is  tied  up  in  what  we  do  now  to  develop 
alternatives  to  oil.  It  will  not  be  available 
to  us  at  any  price  and  that  is  why  we 
have  to  1  lave  a  resource  that  we  can  use. 

As  to  his  particular  project,  the  two 
private  c  ompanies  that  make  up  the  pri- 
vate partnership  are  committing,  up  to 
this  poin  t,  $45  million  apiece.  For  one  of 
them,  th  it  is  50  percent  of  its  1980  earn- 
ings; foi  another,  it  is  80  percent  of  its 
1980  earnings. 

You  cannot  expect,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
eloquent  y  and  correctly  said,  private  in- 
dustry t)  take  both  the  economic  and 
the  tech]  lological  gambles  in  this  kind  of 
an  expeisive,  long-term  project.  What 
we  are  i  rying  to  do  here  is  to  get  the 
project  rast  that  initial  phase  so  that  a 
determir  ation  can  be  made  as  to  which 
direction  we  shall  go  in  its  final  financ- 
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C(  impanies  tell  me  they  have  ex- 
he    private    financial    markets 
participation  in  this  project.  Some 
companies  are  being  checked  out  and 
companies  have  been  con- 
"there  is  potential  interest,  once 
phase  is  accomplished,  in  get- 
partners  and  additional 
dapital  in  seeing  this  through. 


deal  has  been  made  about  the 
particular  plant.  As  the  dis- 
Senators  from  Louisiana  and 
indicated,  this  is  not  a  pilot 
is  not  a  plant  to  determine 
3r  not  the  technology  works.  We 
process  will  make  from  coal  a 
biiming  liquid  luel  and  a  clean- 
solid  fuel.  No  doubt  about  that. 
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What  we  do  not  know  is  whether  or 
not  everything  will  work,  when  you  step 
up  the  size  to  one  which  will  be  large 
enough  to  be  commercially  viable.  The 
plant  is  designed  to  use  the  largest  com- 
ponents that  are  now  available,  to  put 
them  together  in  the  pr<q>er  chain  in 
which  they  have  not  yet  aU  functioned 
together,  and  see  whether  or  not  they 
will  work  under  the  pressure  of  day-to- 
day operations,  converting  6,000  tons  of 
coal  into  20,000  barrels  of  energy.  That 
is  what  this  is  all  about. 

Now.  why  did  they  go  to  6,000  tons? 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  DOE  who  sug- 
ECS  ted  it 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  answer  one  more  question 
on  the  point  I  raised  about  the  private 
contribution?  Is  it  not  true  that  to  date 
these  two  private  firms  making  up  ICRC 
have  made  no  real  cash  payment  and 
that  when  they  do  make  a  cash  payment 
it  will  be  in  the  year  subsequent  to  the 
contribution  of  the  site  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
enunent?  That  will  probably  be  1985; 
and  that  when  they  do  make  the  contri- 
bution, as  the  Senator  says,  it  will  be  $45 
million  each,  which  is  2  percent  of  what 
the  Federal  Government  has  to  risk  and 
put  in  sdtogether? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Of  the  total 
amount  up  to  that  point.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  firms  have  already  spent  in  the 
neighborhood  of  some  $6  million.  The 
State  of  Kentucky  has  committed  some 
$30  million.  The  State  of  Kentucky  is  a 
partner  in  this. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  it  has  been 
committed.  They  have  not  expended  it 
yet.      

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  You  cannot  spend 
it  until  it  is  time  to  spend  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that. 
But  we  are  appropriating  the  money  now. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  It  will  be  spent 
as  the  project  progresses  and  at  the 
proper  time  to  spend  It.  There  is  no  sense 
in  spending  money  before  it  Is  needed, 
is  there? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  I  am  just  try- 
ing to  make  a  point  here  that  the  Federal 
Government — the  taxpayers — is  putting 
in  the  lion's  share  of  the  money  and 
putting  it  in  up  front. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  And  that  is  the 
only  way  for  this  kind  of  a  project  if  we 
are  going  to  have  one.  That  is  why  the 
Federal  Government  is  involved  in  the 
first  place. 

The  additional  volimie  of  production 
was  determined  to  be  necessary  and  de- 
sirable in  order,  first  of  all,  to  demon- 
strate— and,  again,  we  are  demonstrating 
in  that  we  are  not  having  a  pilot  proj- 
ect— to  demonstrate  the  technology, 
demonstrate  the  equipment,  demonstrate 
the  environmental  feasibility,  and  to 
produce  a  sufficient  amount  for  sufficient 
revenue. 

A  significant  thing  about  this  plant 
which  has  not  been  mentioned — the 
question  brought  up  was  whether  we 
need  solid  fuel  or  liquid  fuel — Is  the  flex- 
ibility of  it.  It  can  produce  90-percent 
solid  and  10-percent  liquid,  if  that  is 
what  the  market  is  asking  for,  or  it  can 
switch  over  and  produce  85-percent 
Uquld  and  15-percent  solid,  if  the  market 
demands  that.  So,  it  has  that  capability. 


This  will  facilitate  the  switching  from 
oil,  the  elimination  of  using  oil  for  pro- 
ducing electric  power  to  that  resource 
that  we  have  In  an  abundant  supply, 
coal,  as  no  other  thing  that  we  can  do 
will  facilitate  that. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  while  since 
we  have  had  long  gas  lines. 

Though  we  are  left  with  painful  eco- 
nomic adjustments  to  make,  the  shock 
is  finally  wearing  off  high  oil  prices,  and 
some  prices  are  actually  starting  to  come 
down  a  little.  In  short,  many  of  the  more 
obvious  and  direct  manifestations  of  the 
energy  crisis  have  left  us  temporarily. 

But,  before  we  declare  an  end  to  the 
energy  crisis — before  we  abandon  our 
commitment  to  the  development  of  al- 
ternate fuel  sources — let  us  take  a  look 
at  what  has  happened  to  us  over  the 
last  8  years. 

The  world  price  of  oil  rose  from  less 
than  $3  per  barrel  to  more  than  $12  per 
barrel  in  1974,  and  to  more  than  $30  per 
barrel  in  1980. 

The  U.S.  oil  import  bill  increased  from 
$8.2  billion  in  1973  to  $80  billion  annu- 
ally by  1 980. 

The  Producer  Price  Index  (PPI)  for 
fuels  and  lubricants  rose  at  an  annual 
average  rate  of  23.1  percent — more  than 
double  the  rate  of  aU  producer  prices. 

Twice  in  the  last  8  years  we  suffered 
oil  supply  interruptions  that  coincided 
with  substantial  deterioration  of  our 
economy — inflation,  unemployment,  de- 
cline in  economic  growth. 

Time  and  time  again  over  the  last  8 
years  we  have  seen  just  how  vulnerable 
our  economy  and  our  national  security 
are  to  arbitrary  price  Increases  and  sup- 
ply interruptions. 

We  are  still  viUnerable — to  the  time  of 
5  milUon  barrels  of  oil  a  day  and  $100 
billion  a  year. 

We  would  be  living  in  a  fool's  paradise 
to  believe  that  price  increases  and  supply 
reductions  are  all  behind  us.  They  have 
happened  before,  and  given  the  volatile 
conditions  in  the  Middle  East,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  them  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

A  sustained  supply  interruption  or  oil 
price  increase  of  any  magnitude  at  all 
could  have  a  devastating  effect  on  this 
country,  not  to  mention  the  world.  All 
the  efforts  we  have  put  into  cutting  the 
Federal  budget  and  reducing  taxes;  all 
our  efforts  to  beef  up  our  national  secu- 
rity— all  could  go  for  naught  if  we  per- 
mit our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  to  con- 
tinue. 

This  is  why  it  is  imperative  that  we  do 
not  abandon  the  development  of  a  strong 
synthetic  fuels  program  in  this  country. 
And  the  SRC-I  project  is  a  vital  step  in 
our  attempts  to  establish  this  industry 
and  to  develop  technologies  that  can  use 
Eastern  high  sulfur  coal  in  an  environ- 
mentally acceptable  manner. 

The  SRC-I  project  is  a  joint  venture 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  and  the  International  Coal 
Refining  Co..  which  is  currently  made  up 
of  Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc.,  and  Air 
Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc.  Both  private- 
sector  companies  have  put  up  substantial 
sums  of  money  for  moderate-size  corpo- 
rations under  their  cost-sharing  agree- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Energy — 
80  percent  of  1980  earnings  for  Wheel- 
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abrator-Frye,  Inc.,  and  50  percent  of 
1980  earnings  for  Air  Products  and 
Chemicals,  Inc. 

They  have  agreed  to  forgo  fees  for  en- 
gineering services  done  by  their  subsidi- 
aries under  the  contract,  have  agreed  to 
buy  out  the  plant  at  its  full  fair  market 
value  after  the  technology  has  been  dem- 
onstrated, and  have  agreed  to  forgo  85 
percent  of  the  royalties  from  the  con- 
struction of  future  SRC  plants  until  the 
Government  has  received  back  its 
investment  in  the  development  of  SRC 
technology  and  the  construction  of  this 
demonstration  plant.  Following  that, 
royalties  will  be  split  50/50  until-  the 
Government  receives  back  2y2  times  its 
investment. 

This  project  very  clearly  has  the  com- 
mitment of  senior  management  of  these 
companies.  Their  involvement  greatly 
increases  the  chances  of  success  of  the 
project.  Both  companies  consider  the 
project  to  be  their  best  chance  to  get 
into  the  synthetic  fuels  business  and  are 
doing  what  it  takes  to  make  the  project 
a  success. 

Furthermore,  the  SRC-I  technology  is 
unique.  Unlike  ordinary  liquefaction 
technologies  that  repeatedly  recycle  coal 
in  a  single  stage  with  a  high  penalty  in 
energy  efficiency,  SRC-I  keeps  the  resi- 
dence time  in  the  solvent  stage  at  a  mini- 
mum. As  soon  as  the  processing  of  coal 
has  proceeded  to  the  point  where  the  ash, 
heavy  metals,  and  sulfur  settle  out,  the 
product  is  removed.  At  this  point  it  is 
suitable  either  as  a  clean  boiler  fuel  or 
as  a  feedstock  for  the  second  stage  of 
the  SRC-I  process.  This  stage  functions 
as  a  coal  refinery  and  can  be  operated 
to  produce  any  of  the  products  that  can 
be  produced  from  an  oil  refinery,  rang- 
ing from  coke,  to  boiler  fuels,  to  refinery 
feedstocks. 

Therefore,  with  SRC-I  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  try  to  guess  the  market  for 
boiler  or  transportation  fuels  several 
years  ahead  of  time  when  the  synthetic 
fuels  plant  is  designed.  Rather  with 
SRC-I,  it  will  be  possible  to  make  sea- 
sonal or  marketplace  product  line  ad- 
justments just  as  is  done  in  the  refining 
industry  of  today. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  this  project  will 
not  be  able  to  go  forward  under  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  as  currently 
constituted.  Further  legislative  action 
will  be  necessary  to  effect  the  transfer 
that  has  been  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. In  light  of  this,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Senate  committee 
and  the  House  in  providing  $135  million 
for  this  project,  which  will  allow  the  de- 
tailed design  of  this  project  to  be  com- 
pleted. 

Knowledge  gained  from  such  detailed 
design  work  and  cost  estimates  can  be 
applied  to  other  projects,  allowing  for 
enhanced  development  of  all  synthetic 
fuels. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  kill  this  project 
now  would  be  tantamount  to  tossing 
away  20  years  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  would  signal  a  willingness  to  sur- 
render yet  another  Important  techno- 
logical area  to  foreign  competition.  At 
present,  only  the  Germans  and  South 
Africans   have   commercial   scale   syn- 


thetic fuels  technologies,  but  other  coun- 
tries, including  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Japan,  have  recently  announced  stepped- 
up  synthetic  fuels  research  programs. 

And,  to  let  this  project  die  would  cast 
serious  doubt  on  our  country's  commit- 
ment to  energy  Independence. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  one  demon- 
stration project  can  solve  this  Nation's 
energy  problems,  but  I  do  contend  that 
it  is  an  important  part  of  the  solution. 
The  products  from  SRC-I  will  be 
American  products.  The  energy  will 
come  from  America's  most  abundant  re- 
source— coal.  We  will  be  in  control  of  the 
price  of  SRC-I.  SRC-I  products  can  help 
put  a  cap  on  foreign  oil  prices.  And,  by 
allowing  the  project  to  move  forward,  we 
can  help  put  an  end  to  the  foreign  domi- 
nation of  the  energy  marketplace. 

The  money  we  are  talking  about  to 
fund  this  project  is  miniscule  compared 
to  the  $100  billion  a  year  we  send  over- 
seas for  oil  and  compared  to  the  benefits 
we  can  expect  from  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  take  into  account  the  study 
and  the  effort  that  has  been  made  by  the 
committee,  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. They  have  considered  this  project 
and  have  made  a  determination  that  it 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  country  and 
that  the  expense  to  the  Government  is 
justified:  If  we  are  ever  going  to  have 
self-sufficiency  and  meet  our  very  ele- 
mental needs,  our  very  basic  needs,  we 
have  to  get  on  with  this  problem  of  de- 
veloping the  necessary  infrastructure  for 
a  synthetic  fuels  program.  We  cannot  be 
too  concerned  about  the  economic  viabU- 
ity  at  any  one  point  in  time,  if  the  major 
problem  is  going  to  be  supply,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  is.  rather  than  the  cost  of  the 
energy  in  the  future. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  would 
my  good  friend  from  Kentucky  yield? 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  of  course,  is  extremely  knowl- 
edgeable on  this  matter,  and  has  studied 
it  for  a  long,  long  time.  Senator  Ford,  as 
Governor,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
this  project  and  has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  studying  it.  Senator  Hxjddle- 
STON  is  an  expert  on  it. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator,  Senator  Huddleston,  if  he 
would  enlighten  me  on  one  point.  I 
thought  he  gave  the  impression  that 
there  was  an  option  to  provide  more 
liquid  fuel  if  that  seemed  to  be  the  most 
promising  and  useful  way  to  go  rather 
than  produce  a  product  which  is  51 -per- 
cent solid  or  maybe  even  two-thirds 
soUd.  It  that  the  Senator's  point? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  the 
key  to  the  product  slate  flexibiUty  is 
what  they  call  two-step  liquefaction 
process.  That  involves  the  SRC  process 
unit  which  yields  mostly  a  molten  solid 
and  then  an  expanded  bed  catalytic  hy- 
drocracking  unit  which  converts  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  of  the  molten  solid 
into  Uquldr  and  solids.  The  key  to  a  high- 
er percentage  is  the  hydrocracker.  How- 
ever, as  I  understand  it,  the  60-ton-per- 
day  pilot  plant  In  operation  at  Wilson - 


ville,  Ala.,  only  began  break  in  runs 
on  this  type  of  unit  in  May.  Therefore, 
we  have  no  idea  how  that  unit,  the 
hydrocracker,  will  perform.  It  Is  criti- 
cal to  the  assertion  of  the  SRC-I,  can 
the  process  yield  a  good  percentage  of 
liquids?  It  is  still  speculative  whether 
or  not  we  will  be  abl-j  to  get  greater 
than,  say.  49-percent  liquid  in  this  proc- 
ess. Is  that  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated at  the  pilot  plant  in  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.,  for  several  years  and  is  in  lim- 
ited use  in  commercial  applications  here 
and  abroad.  The  SRC-I  process  builds  on 
this  experience  to  increase  the  product 
slate  flexibility.  It  is  a  process  that  pro- 
duces both  liquid  and  solid. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  but  it  only  began  break-in 
runs  in  May  and  we  do  not  know  how 
well  that  will  work.  It  is  still  speculative 
as  to  whether  the  hydrocrocker  will  work 
as  efficiently  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor indicated  it  might.  We  hope  it  will. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  We  hope  It  will, 
and,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  has  in 
other  applications,  but  not  at  this  scale. 
All  of  this  is  speculative  to  some  extent 
or  we  would  not  be  here  arguing  about 
it  now.  We  would  be  operating  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Can  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, how  many  years'  money  will  be  re- 
quired to  fund  this  project?  Will  ICRE 
keep  coming  back  for  more  money?  Is 
it  something  we  can  expect  next  year 
and  the  year  after,  for  years  to  come? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Our  information 
is  that  the  $135  million  that  is  here  will 
complete  the  engineering  and  design.  At 
that  point,  the  decision  will  have  to  be 
made  as  to  whether  we  go  to  the  Synfuels 
Corporation,  which  would  take  it  out  of 
the  budget  process,  or  whether  or  not 
there  is  sufficient  private  interest  to  carry 
in  the  private  sector.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  say  now  what  the  future  might  hold. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire.  Senator  Rtro- 
MAN.  wanted  to  make  some  remarks  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  Senator 
PROXMIRE  and  Senator  Nickles.  I  believe 
he  had  to  leave  the  Chamber  momen- 
tarily. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  very 
eloquent  arguments  both  ways.  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Senator  McClure  and 
Senator  Johnston,  for  their  defense  of 
the  position  of  the  committee  and  the  in- 
formation which  both  of  them  gave  con- 
cerning entrance  into  this  field.  My  col- 
league. Senator  Huddleston,  Is  well 
versed  and  has  long  struggled  in  this 
field  of  work  in  an  arena  which  will  help 
to  give  this  country  energy  independence. 
My  good  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  has  called  this  a 
sweet  deal  or  a  loser. 

Well,  you  cannot  have  both.  There  is 
no  way  to  have  both. 

They  say  that  one-tenth  of  the  plant 
is  all  we  need.  Well,  we  have  two  pilot 
plants  going  now,  and,  yes,  there  are 
always    experiments,    there   is    always 
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moving  I  on.  That  is  why  we  have  pilot 
plants  4nd  that  is  why  we  move  to  the 
demonstration  to  see  that  out  in  the 
real  world,  taking  it  out  of  the  labora- 
tory st^e  and  going  to  the  real  world, 
we  see  f  it  works,  and  we  hope  that  it 
does. 

We  a-e  talking  about  the  expense  of 
the  plant.  There  is  not  a  private  com- 
pany in  the  country  that  can  handle  it 
alone.  I ;  is  doubtful  that  there  are  sev- 
eral priifate  companies  that  can  go  on 
their  ov  n  on  one  plant  and  operate  it ; 
yes,  periaps  three  or  four  big  oil  com- 
panies. 

This  is  the  only  solvent  refined  proc- 
ess left.  We  jerked  the  rug  out  from  un- 
der Japun  and  Germany  on  SRC-II.  We 
curtailed  Baytown.  We  have  done  all 
these  tilings  to  put  down  the  ability  of 
this  coimtry  to  have  its  own  energy 
policy. 

We  aie  talking  today  about  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Mideast.  One  'of  the  prob- 
lems with  the  Mideast  is  energy  be- 
cause wii  are  so  dependent  on  that  area. 
We  tflk  about  the  $4.5  billion  that 
this  plant,  roughly,  will  cost,  but  over  a 
5-year  teriod.  Those  who  are  against  it 
always  i  aise  the  cost.  It  never  fails  when 
you  try  to  defend  ihat  that  you  do  the 
best  you  can  with  facts. 

The  lacts  are,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  said,  that  the 
plant  will  cost  $1,772  billion.  The  $4,574 
billion  tiat  the  opponents  of  this  proj- 
ect talk  about  are  grossly  misrepresent- 
ing SBC-I's  price  tag  for  the  Federal 
Govemnent.  The  larger  number  con- 
siders th  e  total  gross  cost  of  the  project, 
includinj  several  years  of  operating  ex- 
penses vithout  giving  any  consideration 
to  the  lillions  of  plant  revenue,  and  I 
underscdre  billions. 

The  vist  majority  of  the  $4.5  billion 
will  not  ;ome  from  Federal  Government 
flnancin  i. 

Let  mi!  repeat  that:  The  vast  majority 
of  the  fnancing  of  this  plant  will  not 
come  frjm  Federal  financing.  That,  I 
think,  fljes  in  the  face  of  some  of  the 
criticism . 

I  thin  :  our  estimates  are  just  as  good 
as  CBO';,  OMB's,  or  anybody  else's,  or 
Roger  LJeGassie's.  Our  estimates  show 
that  thet-e  will  be  a  $400  million  profit 
that  the  Government  will  make  in  this 
plant,  if  it  works,  and  we  certainly  hope 
it  works,  You  ought  to  want  it  to  work. 
The  private  partners  are  putting  In 
large  sur  is,  given  their  size. 

I  wanl  to  say  one  other  thing.  This  Is 
a  project  that  does  not  have  a  major  oil 
compan5  in  it.  It  is  trying  to  get  along  on 
its  own.  That  may  be  one  of  the  reasons 
this  proj  »ct  is  having  a  lot  of  trouble,  be- 
cause thire  is  no  major  oil  company  in- 
volved. Sure,  they  are  major  companies 
comparel  to  what?  These  are  small 
companies  compared  to  major  oil  com- 
panies. 

Here  is  a  State  not  asking  for  any 
Federal  ( loUars  but  is  putting  up  $66  mil- 
lion tryli  ig  to  find  new  sources  of  energy. 
The  Coiimonwealth  of  Kentucky  has 
committrd  $30  million  in  front  money 
for  this  operation,  and  I  believe  the  fig- 
ure is  ovi  >T  $5  million  for  the  purchase  of 
the  land  where  this  plant  will  be  built. 


When  we  look  at  the  total  contribu- 
tions of  the  three  partners,  it  will  be,  in 
my  judgment.  In  excess  of  $150  million. 

Then  we  have  a  contract  that  says  at 
the  end  of  the  demonstration  period, 
when  the  plant  Is  up  and  operating,  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  going  to  give 
it  away.  The  Federal  Government  is  not 
going  to  give  it  away.  The  private  part- 
ners must  pay  the  then — not  today's,  but 
the  then — current  economic  value  of  the 
project  to  receive  it  from  the  Federal 
Government.  There  is  a  price  tag  on  that 
of  approximately  $700  million. 

And  there  are  royalty  payments.  The 
SRC  technology  will  go  to  the  Federal 
Government  until  the  Government  has 
received  its  entire  investment,  including 
its  research  and  development  expenses, 
dating  back  to  the  early  1960's.  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  retroactive  payment. 

Then,  after  all  that  is  paid,  royalties 
will  be  split  50-50  until  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  received  2 '/a  times  its  in- 
vestment. I  can  say  to  those  who  oppose 
this  amendment,  they  will  even  have  to 
agree  that  that  is  a  better  deal  than 
most  given — If  it  works.  If  it  works. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  Govern- 
ment can  make  a  profit  on  this  project 

There  is  something  else  here  that  I 
think  we  ought  to  think  about.  I  see 
everybody  running  upstairs  and  getting 
information  and  coming  back  down.  I 
know  whom  they  are  getting  it  from.  I 
know  where  the  opponents  are  coming 
from.  I  am  surprised  at  the  support  some 
of  my  conservative  colleagues  are  giving 
them. 

There  are  major  defense  implications 
to  the  failure — I  am  talking  about  ma- 
jor defense  implications — to  the  failure 
to  put  an  emphasis  on  developing  syn- 
thetic fuels.  In  many  ways,  the  SRC 
project  is  a  defense  project  for  this 
country.  It  can  produce  fuels  to  be  used 
in  our  military  equipment.  Think  about 
that:  It  can  produce  fuels  to  be  used  in 
our  military  equipment.  Unlike  other 
synthetic  fuel  plants,  it  can  produce 
coke,  which  is  getting  into  short  supply 
and  is  used  in  production  of  aluminum 
used  in  our  ships,  our  air  weapons,  and 
our  land -based  military  equipment.  So 
it  can  be  used  in  defense  and  it  can  be 
said  that  it  is  a  defense  project. 

Mr.  President,  we  talk  about  going  to 
the  Synfuels  Corporation.  The  way  this 
administration  is  going,  there  will  not 
be  one  left  to  go  to.  They  have  a  little 
bit  of  money  there  now,  with  64  applica- 
tions for  commercial  operations.  Some 
are  still  in  the  pilot  stage  with  commer- 
cial implications.  So  where  do  we  go? 
Send  them  to  the  Synfuels  Corporation 
and  you  know  they  will  not  be  funded. 

Why  do  not  taxpayers  have  a  stake  in 
the  defense  of  this  country?  We  pay  for 
airplanes  and  ships,  but  if  we  do  not  have 
the  fuel  to  run  them,  they  are  not  going 
to  be  of  much  use  to  us.  We  are  trying 
to  store  now  in  SPR,  but  how  well  are 
we  doing?  Not  too  well.  I  admit  that 
this  administration  is  doing  better  than 
we  had  anticipated  and  better  than  they 
had  anticipated.  But  where  are  we  go- 
ing? We  sent  the  synfuels  bill  to  the 
House  twice.  How  did  it  come  back  to 
us,  finally?  Defense  Production  Act.  We 


are  talking  about  the  defense  of  this 
country. 

We  are  slowly  but  surely  closing  every 
option  we  have  in  the  synfuels  for  en- 
ergy independence.  We  continue  to  cut 

it  off  and  cut  it  off  and  cut  it  off. 

Why.  today,  every  time  the  OPEC 
coxmtries  raise  the  price  of  a  barrel  of 
oil  $1,  it  costs  this  country  $6  billion. 
They  are  getting  ready  to  raise  it  $2, 
have  already  aimounced  they  are  going 
to  raise  it  $2.  That  is  a  $12  billion  cost 
to  the  consumers  of  this  country.  So  we 
are  talking  about  $1.5  billion  for  this 
project  while  OPEC  coim tries  raise  their 
price  per  barrel  and  cost  us  billions  and 
billions  more. 

Mr.  President.  I  sure  would  like  to 
spend  a  little  of  that  in  this  country  to 
use  our  own  resources,  to  develop  our 
own  energy  for  our  needs  instead  of 
closing  it  off  and  saying,  no,  we  do  not 
want  to  take  a  chance.  This  country 
would  not  be  here  today  If  we  had  not 
taken  a  chance.  We  probably  would  not 
have  won  World  War  II  if  Roosevelt  had 
not  said.  "We  have  to  have  synthetic 
rubber  and  do  it  in  12  months."  He  took 
private  enterprise  and  Federal  dollars 
and  put  them  together  and  now  we  ride 
on  synthetic  rubber  tires. 

All  we  are  saying  now  is,  to  be  energy 
self-sufQcient,  we  have  private  enter- 
prise as  the  manager  and  a  funder  and 
the  Federal  Government  as  an  overseer 
and  a  funder,  and  we  want  to  start 
synthetic  fuels. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  big 
oil  is  not  all  foolish.  They  are  not  dumb. 
Conoco  was  not  a  fight  over  how  much 
oil  they  had.  Thirty  billion  dollars  was 
developed  by  various  interests  in  financ- 
ing ability  to  buy  Conoco.  Think  about 
what  they  had.  Was  it  oil  they  had? 
No.  It  is  the  second  largest  owner  of 
coal  reserves  in  this  country.  So  big  oil 
is  trying  to  push  out  little  fellows  who 
have  a  good  idea,  and  have  a  good  sys- 
tem, have  been  working  on  it  for  years, 
and,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  looks  like  it  is 
going  to  be  good  and  here  comes  big  oil 
cutting  them  off  at  the  knees.  It  is  about 
time  we  said  to  the  little  fellows.  "The 
Government  will  help  you.  also." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  talking 
about  dollars,  funding,  and  that  is  the 
only  argument,  the  only  argument  that 
makes  it  better.  The  only  argument  is 
doUars  and  who  is  going  to  have  to  do 
it.  We  know  the  suggestion,  go  to  the 
private  market  and  do  it.  You  and  I 
know  it  is  not  going  to  happen. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  disappointed 
in  those  who  try  to  defeat  a  proposal 
that  looks  good  and  has  been  piloted 
to  death  in  pilot  projects,  and  keep  clos- 
ing all  our  options.  One  of  these  days 
we  are  going  to  look  up  and  see,  with 
20-20  hindsight,  that  we  should  have 
done  something  about  this. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  hesitate  to  Inter- 
rupt, but  you  speak  of  20-20  hindsight; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  in  this  country 
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are  guilty,  on  the  types  of  projects  that 
are  being  considered,  SRC-I  today,  of 
what  I  think  is  a  tragedy  in  American 
life.  Mr.  President.  That  is,  we  act  after 
the  fact,  not  before  the  fact.  We  have 
always  done  this  in  matters  which  ad- 
dress sufficient  supply  of  petroleum 
products  or  alternates  to  petroleum 
products  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Does  my  colleague  agree? 

Mr   FORD.  Yes.  sir,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we  act 
after  the  fact  instead  of  before  the  fact, 
and  we  have  had  the  opportunity  over 
and  over  again  to  gird  ourselves  with  the 
alternatives.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  speak  of  the  alter- 
natives with  which  to  take  care  of  the 
energy  requirements  of  our  economy.  Al- 
though in  a  recessionary  period  at  the 
present  time,  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  must  continue  to  grow — in  popu- 
lation, and  in  improving  the  mobility  of 
people  and  products  moving  trom.  fac- 
tory, field,  and  mine. 

To  accomplish  this  the  Congress  must 
continue  its  work  in  developing  legisla- 
tion to  produce  alternative  energy  from 
coal.  To  achieve  efficient  development 
and  production  of  synthetic  fuels  further 
improvements  of  coal-dependent  tech- 
nologies will  be  required:  Govenunent 
should  participate  in  such  efforts  by  as- 
suring not  only  research,  but  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  funds  are 
available  for  adequate  comparison  of  ex- 
pensive coal  liquid  and  gas  processes. 
Goverrmient  should  participate  in  such 
efforts  by  encouraging  all  competing 
energy  market  forces,  not  just  a  segment 
of  the  market,  to  pursue  commercializa- 
tion of  new  and  improved  technology. 
Recognizing  these  values,  the  solvent  re- 
fined coal  project  should  receive  the 
Senate's  full  support. 

These  values  were  sdso  incorporated  in 
the  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels  Act  of  1944 
signed  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  April 
5th  of  that  year,  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  through  the-  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  to  develop  new  tech- 
nologies to  produce  methanol,  ethanol, 
and  other  liquid  fuels  from  coal,  oil -shale 
and  agricultural  products. 

In  1947,  a  memorandum  circulated 
within  the  Interior  Department  which 
foresaw  5  years  later  a  federally  sub- 
sidized synthetic  fuels  industry  able  to 
produce  2  million  barrels  of  oil — 84  mil- 
lion gallons  of  gasoline— a  day. 

In  1949,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  managed 
two  synthetic  fuel  plants  in  Missouri 
which  turned  coal  into  an  assortment  of 
petroleum  products  including  gasoline 
for  vehiclec  and  diesel  fuel  for  railroad 
engines.  The  cost  of  such  production, 
said  the  Government  experts,  was  3  to  4 
cents  higher  per  gallon  than  the  same 
product  made  from  crude  oil.  The  New 
York  Times  reported  that — 

The  United  States  Is  on  the  threshold  of 
a  profound  chemical  revolution.  The  next 
ten  years  will  see  the  rise  of  a  massive  new 
Industry  which  will  free  us  from  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  of  oil. 

So  at  that  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment conducted  a  substantial  synfuel 
program  which  the  Tnunan  administra- 
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ticm  considered  to  be  nearly  commer- 
cially feasible. 

In  1955,  a  decision  was  made  by  the 
administration  to  eliminate  all  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  development  of  coal 
gasification,  oil  shale,  and  other  alterna- 
tive energy  projects.  Then  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower  ordered  the  program 
ended  on  the  assumption  that,  if  needed, 
private  industry  would  anticipate  and 
correctly  respond  to  insure  that  the  Na- 
tion had  adequate  fuel  supplies.  The 
events  during  the  past  decade  show  this 
was  not  to  be  the  case.  If  we  had  con- 
tinued the  Government  support  for  syn- 
thetic fuels  initiated  in  the  early  forties, 
we  would  have  domestic  commercial  pro- 
duction of  the  fuels  today. 

This  reaUzation  led  in  1979  to  a  De- 
partment of  Energy  budget  of  $600  mil- 
lion to  develop  synthetic  fossil  fuels  and 
finally  to  the  creation  and  passage  of 
the  Energy  Security  Act  of  1980  (Public 
Law  96-294)  under  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration which  authorized  $20  billion  in 
subsidies  and  loan  guarantees  during  the 
next  4  years  to  companies  producing  syn- 
fuels. An  additional  $68  billion  was  to  be 
available  through  1992.  Private  industry 
indicated  a  willingness  to  invest  billions 
more,  expand  their  research  and  devel- 
opment programs,  and  plan  scores  of 
huge  projects  to  liquefy  and  gasify  coal. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  now 
apparently  retreated  from  that  $88  bil- 
lion program  like  their  predecessors  in 
the  fifties,  initiatmg  major  problems  for 
the  fledgling  synfuels  industry.  The  likely 
result  will  be  a  smaller  sj^uels  industry 
with  fewer  companies  and  less  Federal 
money  involved. 

If  we  do  nothing  to  encourage  alterna- 
tive fuels  production,  and  the  threat  of 
disruption  of  oil  imports  again  becomes 
a  reality,  the  administration  should  be 
held  responsible  for  slowing  development 
of  alternate  forms  of  energy. 

Commitment  to  a  vital  synthetic  fuels 
industry  will  be  demonstrated  only  when 
the  administration  actively  becomes  in- 
volved in  insuring  that  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  carries  out  its  man- 
date. Commitment  will  be  demonstrated 
when  top  White  House  energy  advisers, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation,  and  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense and  Energy  publicly  state  and  act 
to  create  a  positive  political,  financial, 
and  enviroimiental  climate  for  synthetic 
fuels  development. 

CcMnmitment  will  be  demonstrated 
when  those  involved  with  Federal  budget 
activities  surrounding  alternative  fuels 
admit  that  the  funding  provisions  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1980  will  for  the 
most  part  take  the  form  of  Federal  loan 
and  price  guarantees.  In  all  likelihood 
this  type  of  assistance  will  never  result 
in  actual  Federal  outlay,  but  will  give  the 
proper  incentives  for  private  develop- 
ment. We  must  not  take  a  step  backward 
again  in  our  national  commitment  to 
synthetic  fuels.  The  money  spent  on 
these  efforts  are  investments  in  our 
future. 

They  are,  in  fact,  of  equal  importance 
and  must  interlock  with  our  defense 
spending  for  national  security  purposes. 
If  synfuel  development  had  been  per- 


mitted to  reach  its  commercial  potential 
in  the  fifties,  much  of  the  international 
tension  being  experienced  today  in  the 
Mideast  would  have  been  negated. 

A\temative  fuel  sources  must  be  de- 
•  clot»ed  because  supply  disruptions  are 
always  possible.  Methanol  as  an  auto- 
mobile fuel  should  be  encouraged  to  off- 
set the  enormous  energy  requirements  for 
processing  synthetic  crude  to  the  stage 
where  it  can  be  refined  into  gasoline  or 
diesel  fuel.  Promotion  of  this  fuel  source 
would  also  significantly  reduce  the 
demand  for  conventional  petroleum- 
based  fuel. 

Reserves  of  conventionally  produced 
oil  and  natural  gas  will  not  last  forever. 
Billions  of  dollars  must  be  invested  in 
developing  tar  sands,  shale  oil,  coal, 
alcohol,  and  hydrogen. 

The  risk  of  successful  synthetic  fuels 
projects  must  be  taken  many  times  by 
government  and  private  industry  who 
will  together,  as  a  nation,  reap  the  eco- 
nomic benefit  of  such  a  risk.  The  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment must  set  specific,  mandatory 
long-range  synthetic  fuel  objectives  and 
then  stick  by  them.  To  make  the  judg- 
ment not  to  continue  with  alternative 
fuels  in  this  decade  would  be  to  see,  once 
again,  history  adversely  repeat  itself. 

It  matters  not  what  State  is  involved. 
I  should  like  to  speak  for  West  Virginia 
always.  I  do  not  do  that  today.  Senator 
Ford  speaks  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky,  as  he  should  and  as  does  his 
colleague  Senator  Huddleston.  But  they 
and  others  forget  for  the  moment  in  this 
debate,  the  sectionalism  of  the  country, 
the  regionalism  of  the  country.  By  and 
large,  what  we  do  for  one  specific  spot. 
if  what  is  being  done  there  is  done  for 
America,  will  benefit  every  part  of  this 
coimtry. 

The  Senators  from  Oklahoma.  Wis- 
consin, and  others  say,  "Let's  go  back  to 
doing  business  as  usual."  You  cannot  go 
back  to  doing  business  as  usual  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  alternatives  to  the  fuel 
supplies  from  unstable  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, unfriendly  countries. 

Here,  within  America,  once  again  we 
are  challenged  with  a  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  realistic,  to  be  practical — In  a 
sense,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  to  be 
visionary. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  he  is  correct ;  that  we  find  that 
we  are  beginning  to  close  our  options, 
because  at  this  particular  time  we  are 
dependent  on  others  and  cannot  do  it 
for  ourselves.  That  is  not  the  way  this 
country  was  built.  We  are  dependent  on 
others.  We  do  not  have  a  free  oil  mar- 
ket. Do  Senators  know  why?  We  do  not 
set  the  price.  Therefore,  we  do  not  have 
a  free  market.  Others  are  setting  It. 

Here  we  are  debating  something  that 
those  who  are  attempting  to  kill  this 
legislation  said  they  would  provide  since 
back  in  the  1940's.  But  have  they?  No. 

So  the  extremes  on  both  sides,  right 
to  left,  are  coming  down  now  to  say. 
"No.  you  can't  do  it  and  should  not  do 
it" — ^the  extremes  on  both  sides. 
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Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues, sincere  as  they  are,  can  under- 
stand tqat  this  is  a  promising  program 
that  caq  lead  us  into  the  field  of  energy 
self -sufficiency,  a  field  that  can  be  used 
for  the  defense  of  this  coimtry,  to  be  used 
in  the  machinery  that  we  may  need  at 
some  poiiat.  We  hope  and  pray  we  do  not. 

Mr.  PtlOXMIRE.  |lr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  for  a 
couple  o|  questions? 

Mr.  PORD.  a  couple. 

Mr.  PftOXMIRE.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  about  the  possibility  of 
future  funding,  and  I  am  referring  to  the 
design  completion.  The  reason  I  ask  that 
is  that  |he  data  I  have  here  indicate 
that  mu^h  of  the  design  will  not  be  fin- 
ished tmtil  fiscal  year  1983. 

For  eiample,  Solvent  Refined  Coal 
unit,  SBJC,  early  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  p6rD.  Is  that  SRC-I  or  SRC-H? 

Mr.  PBOXMIRE.  SRC-I. 

Gas  syptemis.  fiscal  year  1982,  early  fis- 
cal year  1 1983.  Cryogenic  systems,  fiscal 
year  1981  Coke-liquids,  fiscal  year  1982, 
early  fis4al  year  1983.  Utilities  and  off- 
site,  fiscajl  year  1983. 

Much  Of  these  processes,  as  the  Sena- 
tor can  »ee,  are  not  expected  to  be  fin- 
ished until  the  next  fiscal  year  at  the 
earliest.  |fy  question  is,  will  the  $135  mil- 
lion take!  care  of  all  of  that,  or  wiU  it  be 
necessarr  for  the  Senate  to  provide  more 
next  year? 

Mr.  PQRD.  The  Senator  should  under- 
stand thlt  it  is  up  to  the  will  of  Congress 
if  we  go  further  and  that  funding  that  is 
necessarj  now  will  take  us  to  the  point, 
as  I  understand  it,  where  if  we  are  com- 
mitted tlien,  we  will  have  a  schedule;  and 
the  $135  million  will  give  us  the  ability 
to  make  the  designs,  the  necessary  com- 
mitments, so  that  a  schedule  of  construc- 
tion can  be  formulated.  We  are  talking 
about  $1|5  million,  and  once  that  com- 
mitment is  made,  as  the  fimds  are 
needed,  it  will  have  to  be  spent. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  Senator:  I  agree 
that  an  effort  should  be  made — and  I 
believe  ttere  is  an  effort  to  be  made — by 
these  tw)  private  operators  to  get  as 
many  outside  partners  as  they  can.  I 
think  th((re  has  been  testimony — and  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
aware  of  it — that  Lehman  Bros,  is  at- 
tempting to  put  the  package  together, 
and  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can  to 
get  the  job  done.  As  long  as  we  keep 
them  on  a  yo-yo  here,  as  we  have  been 
for  some  time,  it  is  very  difficult  for  them 
to  get  anybody  to  say  yes  or  no  to  them 
out  there,  because  the  funding  is  at  the 
point  that  I  doubt  seriously  if  any  group 
of  companies  in  this  country,  unless  they 
turn  everything  inward,  into  one  project, 
can  get  anything  done. 

Mr.  PBOXMIRE.  The  reason  I  asked 
the  questSon  is  that  there  is  a  very  dis- 
turbing article  from  inside  IX)E  dated 
August  1  after  the  House  passed  the 
appropriation,  which  says : 

with  PlS-82  funding  of  $135  mUUon  all  but 
certain  fc*  the  SBIC-I  pilot  plant,  project 
sponsors  a^e  now  tiu'nlng  their  attention  to- 
ward FY-$3— and  they  are  not  at  all  en- 
amored w^th  the  prospects.  What  those  of- 
flclaU  whoi  run  the  solvent-refined  coal  soUds 
demonstraflon  project  (SRC-I)  see  U  a 
funding  iMittle  as  tough,  and  most  likely 
tougher,  tian  the  one  waged  to  secure  FY- 


83  money.  Said  one  official  close  to  the  proj- 
ect. "There  Is  a  realization  that  the  odds  are 
against  us  being  funded  [In  FY-83]  in  the 
current  environment.  The  chances  are  that 
we  won't  be  funded." 

The  ofllclal  went  on  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  J^lst  because  project  ofHclals  realize  the 
huge  odds  against  them  does  not  mean  they 
don't  Intend  to  ptiah  for  FY-83  money.  Oooa- 
mented  the  official,  "The  odds  were  against 
us  this  year.  too.  I  hate  like  hell  for  people 
to  think  we  are  going  to  quit.  We  Intend  to 
push  for  more  funds." 

l^e  offliclal  added  that  the  funding  strug- 
gle could  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
management  of  the  project.  The  fimdlng 
problems,  said  the  project  official,  have  "put 
the  fear  of  God"  in  tboee  who  manage  the 
project  to  manage  It  right  and  keep  the  costs 
on  budget. 

That  is  why  I  am  concerned  about 
that:  I  wonder  whether  we  should  con- 
sider that  even  if  we  go  ahead  with  this 
project  and  defeat  the  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  I  have 
offered,  we  would  be  faced  with  further 
appropriations  next  year,  and  we  might 
lose  the  $135  million  we  put  in. 

Mr.  PORD.  Not  necessarily.  The  Sena- 
tor is  aware  that  under  Gramm-Latta,  in 
the  reconciliation,  the  funding  is  over, 
and  you  have  to  come  back  for  new  au- 
thorizations if  it  is  not  spent  in  1982. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  does  it  apply? 

Mr.  PORD.  Gramm-Latta  sets  the  end 
of  funding.  SRC-I  is  authorized  only 
through  fiscal  1982,  and  that  is  under  the 
Gramm-Latta  reconciliation. 

In  fiscal  1982  it  has  to  be  reauthorized 
again,  under  Gramm-Latta,  and  it  has 
to  go  through  two  committees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  problem  I  have 
is  that  if  it  is  not  authorized  further, 
would  the  dollars  we  had  spent  on  SRC- 
I  be  worth  anything,  without  going  for 
more  appropriations? 

Mr.  PORD.  I  think  it  is.  There  are  no 
additional  dollars.  You  are  just  asking 
to  kill  the  project.  The  deferral  did  not 
kill  the  $135  million.  If  the  Senator  re- 
calls, they  are  going  to  put  it  someplace 
else. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  of  the  reasons  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  is  my  con- 
cern with  the  fact  that  the  company  it- 
self is  putting  in  a  very  modest  amount 
compared  to  what  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment is  committing.  No  one  has  rebutted 
this  argument. 

I  say  especially  because  I  have  an  arti- 
cle here  from  Newman,  Ky.,  from  the 
Evansville  Courier  Journal  which  quotes 
a  Mr.  Peacock,  who  is  the  vice  president 
of  ICRC  as  making  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Peacock  said  he  suggested  Increasing  the 
private  Investment— from  »90  million  to  *180 
mlUlon — at  a  recent  board  meeting.  "They 
laughed  at  me."  he  recalled. 

Undaunted,  Peacock  said  even  a  more 
modest  50  percent  hike  probably  would  send 
a  positive  signal  to  the  Reaganltes. 

"It  would  do  two  things,"  he  explained.  "It 
would  show  the  level  of  our  commitment, 
and  It  would  be  the  free  market  responding 
to  changing  conditions." 

If  that  kind  of  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  company  I  think  it  would  produce 
a  much  better  feeling  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  Congress  that  the  company 
has  faith  in  this  project,  that  they  are 
willing  to  put  more  up-front  money 
into  it. 


Mr.  PORD.  I  Just  told  the  Senator  I 
thought  that  the  two  participants  are  in 
the  process  now  of  making  every  effort  to 
find  additional  support  and,  of  course, 
if  we  do  not  give  them  an  CH>portunity  it 
will  not  make  any  difference  anyhow. 

I  can  get  the  actual  information  as  to 
who  attempted  to  put  the  package  to- 
gether for  them  and  who  is  trying  to 
make  this  sale  as  it  relates  to  the  project. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  other  point  I 
wish  to  make,  concerns  a  point  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  made  that  these  are 
not  very  large  companies,  not  like  Exxon. 
That  is  true.  They  are  also  not  mom  and 
pop  industries. 

Wheelabrator-Prye,  a  New  Hampshire- 
based  outfit,  but  operating  also  in  Ken- 
tucky, is  ranked  255th  in  the  1980 
Portime  500  list  of  companies  with  total 
assets  of  $1.9  billion.  That  would  be  very 
big  in  Wisconsin. 

Air  Products  and  Chemicals  was 
ranked  242d  with  assets  of  $1.75  billion. 

Each  of  those  companies  is  reluctant 
to  spend  more  than  $45  million  on  SRC. 

Wheelabrator-Prye  spent  $646  million 
to  acquire  Pullman-Kellogg  in  1980.  In 
fact,  in  commenting  on  the  high  acqui- 
sition cost  the  vice  president  of  Wheela- 
brator-Prye was  quoted  as  saying: 

When  the  stakes  are  that  high  you  do  not 
want  to  lose  everything  by  trying  to  cheap  it 
out.  You  have  to  let  the  meter  run. 

If  the  SRC-I  is  so  important  to  ICRC, 
it  is  hard  to  understand  why  they  have 
turned  the  meter  off  in  this  case. 

Furthermore,  the  stated  $90  million 
contribution  of  ICRC  is  a  paper  commit- 
ment. The  partners  canprising  ICRC  re- 
ceived $7  million  cash  credit  for  work 
contracted  out  to  affiliates. 

Air  Products  and  Chemicals  received 
$2  million  cash  for  its  data  and  informa- 
tion gained  in  the  previous  liquefaction 
research. 

ICRC  received  cash  credits  acquiring 
land  for  the  site. 

ICRC  was  not  required  to  make  cash 
payments  until  it  received  full  credit  for 
costs. 

So  ICRC  contributed  no  cash.  These 
companies  contributed  no  cash  to  SRC-I 
project  to  date. 

That  was  documented  in  a  letter  that 
I  wrote  and  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

Mr.  PORD.  The  Senator  was  asking 
me  a  question?  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  was  making  a 
statement. 

I  say  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  wishes  to  make  a  comment, 
fine. 

Mr.  PORD.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  the 
Senator  might  say  that  before  the  op- 
eration of  the  demonstration  plant  be- 
gins Wheelabrator-Prye  will  have  con- 
tributed equivalent  of  80  percent  of  its 
1980  earnings  and  Air  Products  and 
Chemicals  will  have  contributed  50  per- 
cent of  its  earnings.  I  think  that  is  dig- 
ging down  pretty  deep.  I  doubt  seriously 
one  would  find  any  other  company  that 
would  do  that.  Even  though  the  Senator 
claims  they  are  large,  they  are  small  in 
what  is  needed  here. 

But  when  they  commit  80  percent  of 
their  profits  and  50  percent  of  their 
profits,  that  is  pretty  good. 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  is  80  percent 
and  50  percent  of  their  profits  for  1  year. 

When  we  are  talking  about  an  Mquisi- 
tion  and  enormous  venture  of  this  kind 
that  would  involve  billions  of  dollars  and 
would  certainly  be  worth  as  much  as 
Pullman-KeUogg  for  which  they  spent 
$646  million,  that  $45  million  is  not  quite 

as  big. 

Mr.  PORD.  In  answer  to  the  Sen^itor's 
question— he  talks  about  how  big  they 
are,  how  many  dollars  they  have?  why 
can  they  not  do  it  themselves— the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  one  should  know 
very  well  there  is  not  enough  money  in 
those  two  companies  to  make  it  work  and 
they  are  going  to  have  to  need  help  from 
the  Pederal  Government. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  right,  and  I  agree  with  that.  I  think 
they  should  do  a  little  more. 

Mr.  PORD.  Second,  I  might  add  that  I 
hope  they  can.  I  hope  they  can  find  some 
more  money.  . 

We  both  agreed  on  one  thmg.  It  is  be- 
yond the  ability  of  these  two  companies 
to  make  it  work  and  the  Senator  agreed 
with  me.  I  agree  with  him  that  they 
should  try  to  find  some  additional 
money.  But  the  thing  that  we  are  losing 
sight  of  is  this  is  the  last  solvent  refined 
project  on  the  market,  and  we  are  losing 
our  option  and  the  Senator  wants  us  to 
close  our  option.  I  wish  he  would  not  do 
that. 

This  country  needs  these  m  the  worst 
kind  of  way.  We  talk  about  the  ability  to 
convert.  ,  _^^. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  a  very  legiti- 
mate point.  I  think  whether  or  not  this 
kind  of  project  will  work  is  more  con- 
vincing if  the  private  firm  that  has  the 
expertise  and  knowledge  and  is  going  to 
benefit  from  it  is  willing  to  take  the  risk. 
Let  me  make  one  other  point.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  indi- 
cated that  this  was  a  pretty  good  deal 
for  the  Pederal  Government  because  the 
ICRC  will  share  royalties  from  the  SRC-I 
process  with  the  Government  until  the 
Government  receives  two  and  a  half 
times  its  investment. 

The  answer  to  that  is  this  sharing  only 
occurs  if  ICRC  decides  to  buy  the  plant 
from  the  Government.  That  decision  is 
totally  up  to  the  private  firm.  If  the 
process  does  not  work,  the  Government 
is  left  vrith  a  $4.5  billion  plant  that  does 
not  work. 

Mr.  PORD.  May  I  correct  the  Senator 
a  moment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 
Mr.  PORD.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  Senator's  statement  of  fact  of 
money  and  my  statement  of  fact.  If  they 
sold  their  product  during  the  demonstra- 
tion period,  that  will  reduce  it  to  $1.77 
billion.  ^-     , 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  will  quit  refer- 
ring to  $4.5  billion  plant  when  they  will, 
in  fact,  have  better  than  $2  bUliwi  In 
ssdes  by  contract  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  other  words,  they 
will  not  have  those  sales  imless  they  can 
develop  a  product  that  they  can  sell. 
That  is  highly  questionable. 

Mr.  PORD.  Wait  a  minute,  though. 
The  operation  of  the  plant  is  included  in 
the  Senator's  $4.5  biUion  over  a  5-year 
period.  So  we  have  to  deduct  the  opera- 


tiCHi  of  that  plant  off  the  figure  the  Sen- 
ator is  using.  So  will  the  Senator  yield 
me  that  much? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  operation  of  the 
plant? 

Mr.  FORD.  If  it  does  not  work  then 
they  do  not  operate  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  But  we  will  not 
know  how  much  it  is  going  to  work  for 
sure  imtil  they  have  operated  it  and  tried 
to  sell  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  it  does  work  then  we  get 
the  money  back.  If  it  does  not  work  we 
cut  it  off  and  we  cannot  have  the  5  years 
of  operational  cost  of  the  plant.  So  yield 
just  a  little  bit  to  me  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  plant. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  may  be 
correct.  We  may  cut  our  losses  some  time 
before  that  1985  period,  but  stiU  the  risk 
and  the  money  the  Pederal  Government 
has  to  put  in  is  $4.5  biUion.  They  may  be 
able  to  sell  it.  As  I  pointed  out  the  reve- 
nues are  highly  questionable  and  the 
economics  are  very  suspect.  That  they 
would  reduce  it  to  $1.78  billion  is  in  my 
judgment  very  unlikely.  Perhaps  it  could 
be  reduced  only  to  $3  billion  or  some 
other  lesser  amount. 

Mr.  PORD.  My  judgment  says  they 
will  do  it.  Someone  is  going  to  have  to 
agree  or  disagree  with  us. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  that  if 
ICRC  decides  to  buy  out  the  plant,  if  the 
process  works  out,  this  pay  back  will  only 
materialize  if  the  process  is  highly  suc- 
cessful and  is  used  by  other  companies. 
Furthermore,  given  that  the  Govern- 
ment wUl  bear  97  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  this  speculative  venture  it  is  in- 
credible that  it  will  share  any  royalties 
with  ICRC  at  all,  much  less  consider  its 
share  a  pay  back. 

If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  or  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  were  making  an 
Investment  and  putting  in  97  percent  and 
the  other  party  putting  in  3  percent  and 
they  say  now  we  will  share  50-50  with 
you,  we  would  laugh  at  them.  "If  you 
share  with  us,  we  want  97  percent  of  it." 
The  taxpayers  are  putting  in  97  per- 
cent. Why  should  they  not  get  97  per- 
cent of  the  royalties? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  not  invest  in  bat- 
tleships or  airplanes  for  myself  either. 

So  the  thing  we  need  to  look  at  here 
is  this  is  a  possibility  and  the  ability  of 
the  people  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
find  out.  If  you  an  going  to  make  an 
investment  you  are  going  to  make  an  in- 
vestment. Then  that  is  oiie  thing,  and 
the  Senator  has  the  ability  to  make  a 
judgment.  I  have  an  ability  to  make  a 
judgment,  and  I  think  we  are  on  the 
right  track  with  9  years  of  work  on  this. 
Mr.  NICKLE8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 
Mr.  PORD.  I  yield  the  fioor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kas- 
TEN).  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  clarify  one  point,  but  first  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  pointing  out 
a  few  things  that  I  have  been  waiting 
to  hear  and  I  think  other  Senators  have 
also. 


He  stated  that  the  $4.5  billion  is  the 
gross  revenue  and  the  total  amount  of 
cost  including  the  operational  expense 


of  the  plant  for  over  the  5  years  In  addi- 
tion to  the  construction  cost. 

So  if  we  subtract  out  the  $1.78  billion 
of  construction  cost  we  come  up  with  op- 
erating cost  for  the  first  5  years  of  $2.8 
billion,  and  I  am  trying  to  figure  out,  and 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  if  we 
can  figure  out,  that  $2.8  billion  in  opera- 
tional cost  over  the  5  years,  given  the 
production — 100-percent  production — of 
20.000  barrels  per  day.  So  if  we  are  able 
to  multiply  that  out,  that  20,000  barrels 
per  day,  given  the  100-percent  opera- 
tional capacity,  no  down  times,  no  shut- 
downs, no  interruptions  for  any  rea- 
son whatsoever,  we  come  out  that  that 
plant  would  produce  36  million  barrels 
of  oil  in  that  5-year  period  of  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  perhaps  the 
Senator  misunderstood.  The  operational 
cost  is  not  $2.5  billion.  What  we  have 
here  is  that  the  net  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  $1.78  billion.  That  is  not  the  con- 
struction cost.  That  is  the  net  cost.  There 
are  built-in  large  percentages  for  con- 
tingencies, such  as  down  time.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  think  there  are  20 -percent 
contingency  costs  in  this  $4.2  billioD 
total  cost. 

The  5-year  operating  cost  is  built  In 
here  so  that  the  point  I  am  making  is 
the  $1.78  billion  is  the  net  cost  to  the 
Government  and  not  the  construction 
costs,  and  the  rest  being  operation  costs. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comments,  but  I  think  what  we  are 
going  to  do  is  to  go  to  an  even  greater 
increase.  I  have  calculated  if  they  were 
successful  in  production  in  that  5-year 
period  of  time  they  would  have  to  pro- 
duce 36  million  barrels  equivalent  of 
energy,  and  to  do  that  if  you  separate — 
and  I  think  everybody  agrees — the  total 
cost  of  aU  the  expenses,  which  would 
be  $4.5  billion  in  that  period  of  time,  and 
subtract  out  the  $1.7  billion  of  plant 
costs,  that  then  we  are  coming  up  with 
$2  8  billion,  and  if  you  divide  that  by  the 
number  of  barrels  of  total  production  we 
are  talking  about  a  cost  of  $76  per  barrel, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

I  seriously  question  whether  or  not 
the  value  of  this  product  to  be  produced 
from  this  plant  will  be  able  to  seU  at  $76 
per  barrel  to  break  even  during  that  5- 
year  period  of  time,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  start  paying  back  the  taxpayers  for 
their  investment  mentioned  earlier,  it 
is  going  to  have  to  be  more  valuable  than 
$76  per  barrel.  ^  . 

I  really  seriously  doubt  that  any  prod- 
uct that  is  going  to  be  derived  from 
this  plant  will  be  of  a  value  over  2  and 
one-half  times  what  the  market  value 
of  crude  oU  is  today.  ^  .^  *  *». 

It  was  originally  mentioned  that  tne 
purpose  of  this  was  to  help  break  our 
dependency  on  OPEC.  If  OPEC  sees  that 
it  costs  us,  using  a  synfuels  process,  if 
it  costs  the  Federal  Government  to  de- 
velop this  fuel,  $76  a  barrel,  it  is  going 
to  give  them  a  great  incentive  to  in- 
crease their  price  up  to  that  level,  and 
so  instead  of  helping  to  break  the 
chains  of  OPEC,  what  we  wiU  be  doing 
is  showing  them  tiie  ceiling  to  which 
they  can  raise  their  prices,  and  I  submit 
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that.  I  tl^ink  that,  is  exactly  what  a  lot 
of  OPECI  people  would  love  to  see. 

So  I  tfclnk  this  idea,  if  we  develop 
this  plart.  and  if  my  flgiu-es  are  cor- 
rect—ani  if  they  are  not  correct  I  would 
very  mu(jh  appreciate  the  Senator  from 
Louisiani  or  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
showing  Jme  figures  that  differ — but  if 
this  product  is  going  to  be  produced  in 
SRC-I,  a  nd  has  to  be  sold  at  or  above 
$76  per  barrel  or  more  before  it  can 
break  ev;n,  then  I  think  that  further 
substantiates  that  the  project  is  a  boon- 
doggle aid  certainly  not  one  that  the 
Federal  jovemment  or  the  taxpayers 
of  this  ;ountry  should  subsidize  and 
finance. 

Mr.  JCHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  jast 
very  briefly,  this  is  the  first  module,  a 
20,000  barrel  a  day,  in  effect,  beginning 
of  a  100  OOO-barrel-a-day  plant.  About 
40  to  50  :  )ercent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
100.000  birrels  per  day  is  borne  by  this 
first  module.  So  I  do  not  frankly  expect 
the  first  1  nodule  to  break  even  is  my  own 
expectati3n.  Perhaps  it  could,  but  the 
chances  a  re  it  will  not. 

But  if  it  is  proven  up,  however,  then 
the  leap  forward  to  the  100,000  barrels 
will  be  m  uch  cheaper  because  all  of  the 
land,  all  :he  coal-handling  facilities  are 
already  t  ought,  all  of  your  technology  is 
then  pro  ed  up,  all  of  your  demonstra- 
tion-type gages  and  equipment  to  test 
the  vsilid.ty  of  the  commercial  demon- 
stration ( m  the  first  module  will  already 
have  bee:  i  paid  for  and  wlU  not  need  to 
be  repliciited  in  the  second  part.  There 
is  where  the  big  payoff  comes,  not  only 
in  the  to  al  100,000-barrel-a-day  capac- 
ity eventually  to  be  built  on  this  site 
but,  mor(  importantly,  in  proving  up  the 
viability,  the  economic  viability,  and  the 
technoloj  leal  viability  of  a  process  vital 
to  the  li  luefaction  and  making  of  the 
solvent  n  fined  coal. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Senator,  I  appreciate 
the  comn  lent.  If  I  might  ask  you  an  addi- 
tional question:  If  we  develop  this  one- 
fifth  of  tl  le  total  grant  project,  and  given 
all  the  Elant  expenses,  given  the  land, 
given  all  the  fixed  expenses,  yet  they 
determin  j  through  the  production  capa- 
bilities o:  this  plant  that  it  still  costs — 
given  th«  plant  is  free,  zero  cost  of  the 
plant,  that  the  additional  cost  of  one 
barrel  ol  refined  solvent  comes  out  to 
be  $76,  d(  you  think  that  any  company — 
I  think  tills  would  doom  the  additional 
four  unit  i. 

I  do  nc  t  see  how  it  would  be  economi- 
cally feasible,  marketable,  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form,  and  I  think  it  would  just 
end  the  i  roject  right  there  at  $76.  given 
a  zero  co  ;t  for  the  plant  and  equipment, 
given  no  replacement  cost,  no  deprecia- 
tion or  mything,  not  figuring  any  of 
those  coiits  in.  just  the  marginal  pro- 
duction I  ost  of  an  additional  barrel  of 
fuel  if  il  comes  out  to  $76  per  barrel, 
and  I  se:  iously  doubt  that  the  market- 
place or  ;he  Federal  Government  would 
want  to  luplicate  that  type  of  disaster. 

Mr.  JC  HNSTON.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correcl  in  saying  that  if  all  this  proc- 
ess can  d  J  is  to  produce  and  demonstrate 
fuel  at  a  arice  of  $76  per  barrel  in  today's 
dollars,  I  here  is  no  question  that  it  is 
not  econjmically  viable.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  will  be  the  case.  We  believe 


in  1981  dollars  that  we  will  be  able  to  do 
much,  much  better  than  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe  it  will  be 
economically  viable,  otherwise  we  would 
not  be  building  the  plant.  But  this  is  the 
first  step.  You  have  to  take  a  first  step 
that  is  not  economically  viable  in  order 
for  the  process  to  become  viable. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  one  point?  The  $76 
cost  is  1988.  That  is  IXDE's  estimate  of 
the  cost  in  1988.  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  inflationary  track  through,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  managers  of  the  bill  that  we 
will  be  able  to  move  this  to  the  point  of 
being  able  to  get  to  final  passage  arouiid 
noon  tomorrow. 

We  have  identified  three  amendments 
that  will  be  offered  tomorrow  morning 
upon  which  rollcalls  will  likely  be  re- 
quired, and  it  is  our  hope  to  be  able  to 
complete  the  remainder  of  the  amend- 
ments today  and  then  enter  into  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  would  al- 
low us  to  consider  those  three  amend- 
ments and  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment sometime  tomorrow  morning. 

But,  pending  that  time,  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  dispose  of  a  couple  of  other 
amendments  of  which  we  are  aware,  one 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran)  and  the  other  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  .  For  that  reason 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  tempo- 
rarily lay  aside  the  pending  amendment 
and  move  to  the  first  amendment,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and,  second,  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  at  which  time 
we  will  revert  to  this  or  whatever  other 
unanimous-consent  request  might  then 
be  agreed  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE21.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  until  I  get  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment?  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suCQcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  renew  my  imanl- 
mous-consent  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  believe  we  have  essentially 
wound  up  debate  on  this  amendment. 
I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa as  well  as  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky so  that  if  that  is  correct  at  the 
appropriate  time  we  will  be  prepared  to 
go  along  with  simply  setting  a  time  for 
the  vote  tomorrow  and  not  have  any  more 
debate  in  order  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  correct.  I  think  the  prin- 
cipals who  have  been  involved  in  the  de- 
bate today  on  this  amendment  are  all 
here  and  apparently  are  all  in  agreement. 
That  would  be  our  expectation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  all  the  so-called 
energy  experts  were  predicting  two  trend 
lines  that  would  never  change:  Increas- 
ing energy  dependence  for  America  at 
ever  higher  prices. 

Well  the  experts  were  wrong.  During 
the  past  4  years  we  have  cut  our  imports 
of  foreign  oil  by  about  40  percent — and 
OPEC  is  feeling  the  pinch.  There  is  sub- 
stantial downward  pressure  on  prices. 

There  are  two  critical  elements  in  our 
decreasing  energy  imports.  A  successful 
effort  at  conservation  is  obviously  of  par- 
amount importance.  We  are  driving  more 
fuel  eflScient  cars,  turning  down  thermo- 
stats, insulating  our  homes.  After  dec- 
ades of  counterproductive  energy  policy, 
this  Nation  has  also — at  long  last — real- 
ized the  importance  of  incentives  for  do- 
mestic production.  Along  with  a  tide  of 
deregulation  has  come  record  numbers  of 
rigs  drilling  for  oil  and  gas  in  this  coun- 
try; the  rig  count  is  up  by  more  than 
1,200  from  last  year. 

Now  that  they  can  finally  charge  a  fair 
market  price  for  their  product.  America's 
energy  producers  are  demonstrating  a 
willingness  to  accept  the  increasingly  ex- 
pensive risks  involved  in  energy  explora- 
tion. And  those  risks  are  paying  off  In 
increased  domestic  production.  People 
who  maintained  for  years  that  America 
had  been  squeezed  dry,  that  there  was 
no  more  energy  to  be  found  domestically, 
are  beginning  to  take  another  look  at 
America's  energy  potential. 

So  I  think  we  can  all  agree,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  country  has  made  enor- 
mous and  significant  strides  toward 
greater  energy  independence  through 
conservation  and  new  incentives  for  pro- 
duction. 

There  is,  however,  one  area  in  which 
we  have  yet  to  Uve  up  to  our  potential, 
and  that  is  the  development  of  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energy  at  competitive 
prices.  We  are  still  waiting  for  that  dra- 
matic technological  breakthrough  that 
will  point  America  in  the  direction  of  new 
energy  sources  for  the  21st  century. 

In  looking  to  the  future,  it  is  important 
to  understand  that  we  are  energy  rich; 
our  potential  is  virtually  unlimited. 
America  is  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  the  world 
when  it  comes  to  coal.  We  have  enough 
coal  to  provide  our  energy  requirements 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

In  the  period  right  after  World  War  II 
we  relied  on  coal  for  almost  one  half  of 
our  energy  needs.  Today,  despite  the  fact 
that  coal  accounts  for  90  percent  of  our 
fossil  fuel  reserves,  we  use  it  to  meet  less 
than  one-fifth  of  our  national  require- 
ments. 

There  are  reasons  for  the  declining  use 
of  coal,  and  many  are  well  known.  Coal 
is  bulky  and  expensive  to  transport  from 
mine  to  market.  Its  increased  use  raises 
important  environmental  questions.  We 
have  seen  that  strip  mining  can  leave 
cruel  scars  on  the  landscape. 

It  seems  to  me  Mr.  President,  that  one 
of  our  most  urgent  national  priorities 
should  be  an  effort  to  determine  how  we 
can  take  an  abundant  resource — like 
coal — and  find  acceptable  ways  to  use  it 
for  energy  independence.  The  question, 
Mr.  President,  is :  How  can  we  make  bet- 
ter use  of  our  energy  assets? 
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And  (Mie  promising  answer  to  that 
question  is  being  pursued  in  Newman, 
Ky.,  where  a  solvent  refined  coal  project 
will  soon  become  the  Nation's  first  de- 
monstration of  two-stage  direct  lique- 
faction technology. 

The  SRC-I  project  is  a  result  of  Fed- 
eral research  programs  that  began  back 
in  1962;  a  process  that  has  advanced 
from  the  laboratory  to  pilot  plant  testing 
facilities. 

We  are  talking  about  a  process  that 
yields  one-third  again  as  much  energy 
per  ton  of  coal  as  other  coal  conversion 
technologies.  We  are  looking  at  new 
technology  with  vast  promise  for  greater 
energy  independence.  One  of  the  more 
attractive  aspects  of  the  SRC-I  process 
Is  that  it  converts  high  sulfur  coal  in  an 
environmentally  safe  manner. 

The  SRC-I  project  in  Kentucky  is  im- 
portant not  just  for  that  State  or  that 
region,  but  for  all  America.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  our  economy  can  work  together 
to  achieve  important  national  objectives. 

Congress  first  authorized  the  SRC-I  4 
years  ago  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
technology  necessary  to  convert  6,000 
tons  per  day  of  high  sulfur  bituminous 
coal  into  20.000  barrels  of  energy  prod- 
ucts. The  demonstration  project  alone 
could  save  the  United  States  about  $250 
million  a  year  in  imported  oil.  But  in  the 
long  run  the  technology  represented  at 
the  Newman  facility  holds  out  the  pros- 
pect of  substantially  greater  energy  in- 
dependence. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  an  in- 
vestment well  worth  pursuing.  We  have 
seen  what  appropriate  incentives  can  do 
for  energy  production  in  America,  and 
I  am  confident  we  will  soon  see  similar 
results  in  the  area  of  alternative  energy 
sources. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
would  '.irtually  end  Pet^eral  support  for 
this  important  project,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  defeated.* 

■CP    AMENDMENT    NO.     530 

{Purpose:  To  add  certain  funds  to  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  for  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  Fund) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESTDTNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
KAN)  proposes  an  imprinted  amendment 
numbered  630. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Od  page  10.  after  Une  18,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  category: 

"NATIONAL     Wnj>LIFE    REFtTGE     FUND 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  Implement 
the  Aot  of  October  17.  1978  (16  U.S.C.  715s). 
$7,000,000". 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  pro- 
vides for  adding  $7  million  to  an  account 
in  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  to  local  govern- 


ments for  tax-exempt  land  in  wildlife 
refuges  in  their  jurisdictions.  In  past 
years  the  Congress  has  provided  a  direct 
appropriation  whenever  national  wild- 
life refuge  revenues  have  not  been  sufiB- 
cient  to  compensate  local  governments 
for  the  burden  of  tax-exempt  Federal 
lands  within  their  taxing  area. 

This  year,  all  of  the  funds  for  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  were  put  in  the 
BLM  account  in  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill.  There  was  an  expectation  that 
legislation  which  would  have  consolidat- 
ed different  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  ac- 
counts would  be  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
But  there  has  been  no  action  on  that 
legislation. 

Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  unless  the 
Congress  acts  now  in  this  legislation  to 
provide  this  money  there  will  be  a  short- 
fall in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  ac- 
count that  provides  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes  in  the  amount  of  $7  million.  The 
total  amount  of  money  needed,  based 
on  current  assessments  of  land  values, 
is  $11.1  million.  But  there  will  be  reve- 
nues from  these  refuge  lands  of  approxi- 
mately $4.1  million,  leaving  the  $7  million 
balance  which  this  legislation  seeks  to 
provide. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  balance 
of  approximately  $1.8  million  left  over 
from  last  year's  appropriation  has  lapsed 
and  is  not  available  for  expenditure. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted,  700 
counties,  located  in  all  50  States,  will  be 
denied  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  for 
wildlife  lands  in  their  jurisdictions. 

While  the  overall  amount  of  money 
in  the  amendment  may  not  seem  like  a 
large  amount  compared  to  the  total  rev- 
enues of  local  governments,  the  amounts 
are  very  significant.  Moreover,  most  fish 
and  wildlife  lands  were  formally  on  the 
tax  rolls,  making  those  counties  heavily 
dependent  upon  these  payments.  In  my 
judgment,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  un- 
fair, now,  to  stop  making  the  payments 
to  counties  which  have  relied  upon  them 
in  the  past  and  which  under  the  law 
have  a  right  to  expect  pajonents. 

There  has  been  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  Senate  for  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  to  local  jurisdictions  which  have 
Federal  Ismds  in  their  jurisdictions.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  which  is  to  important  to 
many  local  governments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  Mr.  Pryor,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Nttkw, 
be  added  as  cosponsors  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  pointed 
to  a  problem  that  was  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing between  the  cracks,  because  there 
was  indeed  the  expectation  that  the  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes  legislation  would 
be  modified  and  that  the  moneys  that 
were  being  paid  to  the  refuges  would  be 
merged  into  that  legislation.  With  the 
failure  to  adopt  that  legislation,  there 
was  no  funding  because  we  assumed  that 
the  funding  would  all  be  in  one  sum. 

With  the  f  aUure  to  get  that  legislation 


passed  and  our  failure  to  include  money 
separately  under  this  separate  account, 
I  think  it  is  wise  that  the  Senator  has 
brought  this  to  our  attention. 

It  would  be  my  intention  to  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  so  that  the  Senate  support 
for  this  program  may  be  amply  demon- 
strated as  we  take  this  matter  to  con- 
ference. I  do  not  have  an  objection  to 
the  amendment.  However,  it  would  be 
my  intention  to  ask  for  the  rollcall  for 
that  reason. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment.  If 
the  distinguished  chairman  thinks  a  roll- 
call is  necessary,  we  will  go  along  with 
that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  his  remarks  and 
for  his  support  of  the  amendment  and 
likewise  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Johnston,  for  his  sui>- 
port. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  support  to  Senator  Cochran's 
amendment  to  the  Interior  Department 
appropriations  bill,  HJl.  4035,  and  to  ex- 
plain my  reasons  for  this  position. 

The  amendment  would  add  $7  million 
to  meet  the  entitlements  due  to  counties 
under  the  revenue  sharmg  programs  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  These  are, 
in  effect,  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  af- 
fecting about  700  units  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  past,  the  Federal  Government 
has  made  payments  to  counties  for  Fed- 
erail  lands  not  subject  to  real  estate  tax. 
These  have  been  made  through  several 
different  programs,  under  various  acts, 
and  related  to  lands  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  various  bureaus  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  to 
bring  these  programs  together  and  make 
payments  uniform,  but  until  the  bill  has 
passed,  lands  administered  by  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  lag  behind  those  admin- 
istered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Since  there 
has  been  no  action  on  this  legislation, 
counties  in  all  States  will  lose  funr^s  un- 
less we  add  to  the  land  management 
funds  into  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Fund. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President.  Many  of  us — including  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service — are  gravely 
concerned  about  future  implications  for 
the  land  acquisition  and  wetlands  preser- 
vation programs  if  we  continue  to  under- 
fund  paybacks  to  counties  for  losses  of 
tax  revenues.  Certainly  no  county  or 
State  will  be  willing  to  support  preserva- 
tion efforts  if  subsUintial  losses  of  tax 
revenues  are  the  results.  This  amend- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  righting  an  obvious  wrong. 
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Mr.  IflcCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  prepared  to  vote  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  6n  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Sen  ator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr.  Coch- 
ran >.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered a  tid  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNcst,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenjaum),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mtchell),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi ( Mr.  Stennis  » .  the  Senator  from 
Massac:  msetts  ( Mr.  Tsongas  » .  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
are  necdssarily  absent. 

The  F  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  oth  sr  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  V3t«? 

esult  was  announced — yeas  89, 
as  follows: 


The 
nays  1, 


Rollcall  Vote  No.  331  Leg.) 
YEAS — 89 


..Jr. 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstroi^ 

Baker 

Baucus 

Boren 

Boschwiti 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  I . 
Byrd.  Boqert  C 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranetcm 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConclS  L 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Dole 

Domenici 
Durenber|:er 
Eagleton 
East 


Bem^sen 
Biden 
HoUings 
Inouye 


Mr 
motion 

The 
agreed 

The 
ate  will 

Mr. 


unanim(]us 
Senator 

BERGER) 

amendment 

The 
objectior 

Mr. 
about  to 
request, 


Exon 
Ford 
Gam 
Glenn 
Gold  water 
Oortoin 
Grassley 
Hart 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Henin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Keiuiedy 
LaxaJt 
Leahy 
Levin 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Matsunaea 
Mattlngly 
NAYS— 1 


McClure 

Melcber 

Moynihan 

Murkowskl 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Percy 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Saaser 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Williams 


Pro  xm  ire 
NOT  VOTING — 10 


Long 

Metzenbaum 

MltcheU 

Stennis 


Tsongas 
Zorinsky 


So  Mr  Cochran's  amendment  (UP  No. 
530)  wai  agreed  to. 

Mr.  C(  )CHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendrr  ent  was  agreed  to. 

JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
( n  the  table, 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 


t) 


PpESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

in  order. 

COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

consent  that  the  name  of  the 

from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Duren- 

be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 

just  agreed  to. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

it  is  so  ordered. 
\<cCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
propose  a  unanimous-consent 
ind  I  hope  Members  will  listen. 


Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  to  be  recognized  to  ofTer 
an  amendment.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  on  that  amend- 
ment be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object — I 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  indicate  what  the  program  is  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  that  there  will 
be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  next  amend- 
ment. That  will  be  the  last  rollcall  vote 
I  anticipate  today. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  convene  in  the  morn- 
ing prior  to  10  o'clock. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  agreement  can  be  entered  into  this 
afternoon  that  will  provide  for  the  or- 
derly disposition  of  the  remaining 
amendments  and  final  passage  of  this 
appropriation  bill  some  time  during  the 
day  tomorrow. 

After  the  disposition  of  this  bill,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  either 
to  proceed  to  another  appropriation  bill, 
as  yet  not  determined,  or  to  other  mat- 
ters that  are  on  the  calendar  and  avail- 
able. 

Wednesday,  of  course,  is  the  day  set 
aside  for  debate  on  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval in  respect  to  the  AW  ACS  sale. 

After  that,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Senate  will  return  to  other  appropria- 
tion bills,  and  I  expect  to  have  a  further 
aimouncement  to  make  on  that  in  the 
next  day  or  so. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4035. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  indicate  what  time 
tomorrow  he  might  expect  the  rollcall 
votes  to  commence? 

Mr  BAKER.  If  I  may  yield  to  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  who 
has  been  attempting  to  enter  into  a 
imanimous-consent  agreement  on  the 
several  amendments  proposed,  he  can 
answer  more  fully  than  I  can. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  appears  that  when 
we  get  back  on  this  bill  at  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning,  as  it  is  my  hope,  and 
if  the  amendments  we  have  identified 
can  be  under  the  time  limits  which  so  far 
have  been  identified  to  us,  we  will  expect 
to  have  the  first  rollcall  vote  about  10:40. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  not  expect  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  remain  in  session  except 
for  routine  business  after  the  disposition 


of  the  next  pending  amendment.  So  the 
next  rollcall  vote  will  be  the  last  rollcall 
vote  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

UP  AMUTDMZNT  NO.  SSI 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
imprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
531. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  42,  line  2,  before  the  period  Insert 
the  following: 

"Provided  further,  That  no  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used 
to  continue,  administer,  enforce  or  by  ad- 
judication to  impose  upon  any  State,  instru- 
mentality thereof,  or  person  (including  any 
public  utility  as  defined  by  Section  210  of  the 
National  Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act) 
any  obligation  or  any  requirement  estab- 
lished under  Part  I  of  title  II  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act,  as  amended 
by  Subtitle  B  of  title  V  of  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act,  and  under  title  VII  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act,  as  added  by 
Subtitle  D  of  title  V  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act.  This  limitation  does  not  apply  to  any 
funds  used  to  revoke  any  existing  regulations 
under  these  acts.  The  »7,000,000  deferred 
from  FY  81  to  FY  82  for  the  Residential 
Conservation  Service  Program  by  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  and  Rescission  Act, 
1981.  shall  be  used  for  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Grants  Program,  under  Part  D 
of  title  III  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  relating  to  State  Energy  Conser- 
vation programs,  or  under  Part  B  of  title  IV 
of  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Production 
Act  relating  to  State  Energy  Conservation 
plans  in  addition  to  any  appropriations 
otherwise  made  available  for  that  program. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  transfer  appropriations 
within  the  energy  conservation  fimction 
for  the  Department  of  Energy.  My  pro- 
posal would  eliminate  funding  for  the 
residential  conservation  service  and 
transfer  the  $7  million  recommended  by 
the  committee  to  the  energy  policy  and 
conservation  grants  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  at 
the  outset  that  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon, 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho,  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Subcommittee,  for  their  efforts  in  bring- 
ing to  the  floor  legislation  which  general- 
ly does  a  superb  job  of  allocating  our 
scarce  Federal  resources. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  Is 
concerned  that  this  bill  will  continue  an 
ill-advised  and  burdensome  Federal  reg- 
ulatory program,  a  program  we  clearly 
do  not  need  in  an  era  of  reduced  Federal 
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regulation  and  spending.  The  residential 
conservation  service  program  is  a  Federal 
program  requiring  all  large  utilities  to 
notify  and  make  available  to  customers, 
residential  energy  audits. 

These  energy  audits  are  estimated  to 
cost  between  $85  and  $150,  but  utilities 
are  prohibited  by  statute  from  charging 
more  than  $15  per  audit.  In  fact,  some 
reports  indicate  audit  costs  in  excess  of 

$200.  ,,,  „  . 

Mr  President,  those  expenses  will  not 
be  borne  by  the  utilities.  Those  costs  will 
be  added  to  the  rate  base  and  passed 
along  to  consumers.  A  1979  Department 
of  Energy  estimate  indicates  total  com- 
pUance  with  the  Federal  RCS  regulations 
could  cost  consumers  as  much  as  $4.9 
billion  over  the  Ufe  of  the  program  and 
there  are  many  who  argue  that  figure 
could  easily  be  doubled. 

In  fact,  recent  figures  released  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  program  at  $15  billion. 

Moreover,  DOE  estimates  that  only 
7  percent  of  eligible  customers — pri- 
marily customers  in  the  upper  income 
brackets  who  can  afford  to  Implement 
audit  recommendations — will  participate 
in  the  RCS  program,  while  all  consum- 
ers will  pay  for  it.  Experience  by  utilities 
already  involved  in  the  program  shows 
a  response  vote  as  low  as  1  percent.  In 
some  cases.  And.  according  to  a  recent 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratories  study, 
low  and  fixed-income  people  have  proven 
less  likely  to  participate  in  the  RCS  pro- 
gram. The  Senator  from  Kansas  cannot 
support  a  program  which,  in  the  name 
of  conservation,  results  in  nonparticipat- 
ing  low-income  individuals  subsidizing 
the  audit  costs  of  higher  income  partici- 
pants. Not  to  mention  the  subsidy  pro- 
vided by  renters  and  small  businesses 
across  the  country  who  cannot  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  high  energy 
prices,  tax  incentives  and  State  and  lo- 
cal energy  policies  have  created  a 
flourishing  market  for  energy  manage- 
ment firms,  house  doctors,  homebuilders, 
as  well  as  utilities,  and  their  regulators 
on  their  local  level,  are  all  responding 
enthusiastically  to  this  new  market  de- 
mand. 

However,  the  $15  statutory  limit  on 
what  utilities  may  charge  for  each  en- 
ergy audit  under  RCS,  sanctions  an  un- 
fair competitive  advantage  by  utilities 
against  small  energy  conservation  and 
solar  businesses  and  entrepreneurs  in 
the  marketing  of  energy  services.  Over 
the  long  run,  we  will  be  proven  short- 
sighted if  we  allow  the  RCS  program  to 
impede  development  of  private  sector 
conservation  initiatives,  by  pricing  them 
out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  the  $7  million 
recommended  for  the  RCS  program  will 
not  go  to  fund  a  single  conservation  au- 
dit. That  money  will  be  spent  in  Wash- 
ington by  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
the  promulgation  and  enforcerilent  of 
needless  regulations. 

For  any  Senator  that  is  interested,  I 
have  a  list  of  Washington  consulting 
firms  that  profited  handsomely  from 
RCS  In  fiscal  year  1981.  My  proposal 
would  transfer  that  money  to  the  energy 
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policy  and  conservation  grants  program 
where  it  wUl  be  used  to  help  finance 
State  energy  offices  and  foster  conserva- 
tion efforts  at  the  local  level. 

I  also  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  the 
administration  is  opposed  to  continua- 
tion of  the  Residential  Conservation 
Service.  In  a  recent  letter  to  me,  DOE 
General  Counsel  R.  Tenney  Johnson 
wrote  that  the  RCS  "poses  an  unneces- 
sary and  heavy  burden  on  States,  utili- 
ties, and  the  utility  customer." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  that  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  pouit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Depabtmemt  or  Enebgt, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  29.  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Dole:  The  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  H.R.  4036, 
is    awaiting    consideration    on    the    Senate 
floor  I  understand  that  you  plan  to  o^er^ 
amendment  that  would:  (1)  transfer  »7,000,- 
000  in  deferred  monies  irom  the  Residential 
ConservaUon  Service  (RCS)    to  the  schools 
and  hospitals   program;    (2)    permit  use  ol 
appropriated  funds  to  revoke  the  onerous  ex- 
isting RCS  regulations;  and  (3)  prohibit  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  to  continue,  ad- 
minister, enforce,  or  by  adjudication  to  im- 
pose  any   obligation   or  requirement  under 
the  RCS  or  Commercial  and  Apartment  Con- 
servation Service  programs.  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  express  support  for  your  amendment 
The   Administration,   through   its  revised 
FY    1982    budget   submission,   requested   no 
funds  for  the  RCS.  Existing  tax  credits  and 
the  complete  decontrol  of  oil  provide  ade- 
quate Incentive  to  the  consumer  to  retrofit 
his  home.  The  RCS  program  Imposes  a  heavy 
consumer   burden   on    States,    utUltles   and 
the  utility  customer.  The  Administration  is 
opposed   to   imposition   of   these   regulatory 
burdens.  A  number  of  utilities  have  found 
that  these  types  of  conservation  programs 
are  In  their  ovm  economic  interest  and  have 
Implemented  them  voluntarily.  Therefore,  a 
Federal  program  for  the  same  purpose  is  an 
unnecessary  imposition  on  the  marketplace. 

We  support  your  efforts  to  eliminate  fund- 
ing for  the  RCS  program. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
President's  program,  there  Is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  thU  letter  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, 

R.  TBTtart  Johnson, 

General  Counsel. 


Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with 
the  Department  of  Energy  that  RCS  is 
unnecessary  and  should  be  repealed  or 
discontinued.  Unfortunately,  the  statutes 
mandating  RCS  are  so  strict  and  com^ 
plex  that  administrative  changes  in  bcsj 
regulations  vnll  not  provide  any  sig- 
nificant regulatory  relief.  The  RCS  pro- 
gram is  a  burdensome,  costly  intrusion 
by  the  Federal  Government  into  areas  of 
public  utility  regulation  traditionally  re- 
served to  States  and  local  govemmMite. 
The  complex,  statutory  mandates  of  RCS 
duplicate  existing  energy  conservation 
programs  tailored  by  public  utUity  com- 
missions and  utilities  to  their  own  local 
service  areas.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  utility  commissions  are  demed 
the  fiexibUity  to  design  and  adopt  con- 
servation programs  to  their  own  needs, 
by  the  RCS  statute. 


My    amendment    does   not    pn^bit 
States  or  utilities   from   implementing 
similar  energy  audit  programs.  Further- 
more, nothing  in  my  amendment  would 
affect  the  power  of  DOE  to  extend  tech- 
nical assistance  and  voluntary  guidelines 
to  those  States,  local  governments,  and 
utilities  which  voluntarily  sponsor  their 
own  residential  conservation  programs. 
I  loiow  that  in  some  States  existing 
programs  are  popular  and  successful.  I 
also  know  that  in  other  States,  like  my 
home  State,  the  Federal  requirements 
are  not  appropriate  and  are  not  wanted. 
I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  I  understand 
the  State  of  Oregon  has  a  good  program, 
and  I  would  do  nothing  to  prevent  any 
State  from  voluntarily  implementing  a 
program.  I  would  also  not  force  any 
State  to  implement  an  unwanted,  costly 
and  inequitable  program. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  question  the 
actual  energy  savings  that  will  result 
from  continuing  the  RCS  program.  Afflu- 
ent consumers  who  can  afford  to  install 
conservation  measures  in  their  homes 
will  still  be  able  to  secure  energy  audits 
from  private  concerns  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  as  energy  costs  rise.  I  believe  we 
will  be  substantially  better  off  in  both 
the  short  and  long  run  by  allowing  those 
individuals  to  pay  for  their  own  audits 
and  transfer  our  scarce  Federal  funds  to 
the  energy  policy  and  conservation 
grants  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Senator  frwn  Kansas  is  not 
anticonservation.  I  oppose  continuation 
of  the  RCS  program  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  an  appropriate  response  to 
our  need  to  conserve  energy.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  force  the  poor  to  sub- 
sidize the  conservation  efforts  of  the 
more  affluent  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  force  independent  small  business- 
men out  of  this  growing  market.  That  Is 
why  I  am  offering  this  amendmoit  and 
encourage  the  Senate  to  support  ii;. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  an  opportunity  to  end  what  I  consider 
an  ill-advised  and  burdensome  Federal 
regulatory  program,  a  program  we  do  not 
need — a  program,  I  might  add,  that  is 
opposed  by  the  Department  of  Energy. 

I  would  also  indicate  that  a  number  of 
utilities  have  their  own  program,  and  I 
think  this  is  a  way  we  can  stop  oae  regu- 
latory effort.  .  ^  ..,.  ^  ^4. 
It  also  has  been  estimated  that  most 
utilities  are  experiencing  a  participation 
rate  of  one-half  of  1  percent.  These 
audits  cost  between  $100  and  $150,  but, 
by  statute,  the  cost  is  limited  to  $15,  and 
that  cost  is  passed  on  to  aU  consumers, 
whUe  primarily  only  middle-  and  upper- 
income  rate  payers  participate  in  the 
program.  .  . 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remamder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  There  is  a  time  Umit 
on  this  amendment,  and  the  Senate  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment,  not  because  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  not  made 
a  valid  point,  but  because  this  program 
Is  just  getting  started.  I  believe  it 
deserves  a  chance  before  we  render  Judg- 
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ment.  Tha  ;  was  the  judgment  of  the  sub- 
conunittee  and  of  the  full  appropriations 
committeej 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  be 
the  manager  of  the  time  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  and  apportion  the  re- 
mainder oi  the  time  in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Loui4iana  wish  recognition? 

Mr.  JOfiNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  oppose  this  amendment,  and  I 
will  tell  the  Senate  very  briefly  what 
the  amencinent  does. 

We  have,  according  to  the  1978  law, 
a  plan  ready  to  go  into  operation  almost 
immediat«y;  41  States  and  33  nonregu- 
lated  utilities  have  plans  ready  to  -go. 
What  tho^  plans  will  do,  at  almost  no 
Federal  expense — only  $21  million  over 
3  years  iot  Federal  expenses — will  be  to 
make  avail  able  to  individual  hojneowners 
the  abilitj  to  have  an  energy  audit  at 
their  homis.  They  do  not  have  to  take 
the  audit,  and  they  do  not  have  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  auditors  if  they  do. 

The  Department  of  Energy  estimates 
that  this  brogram  can  save  $33  billion 
worth  of  inergy.  It  is  going  to  take  a 
lot  of  volu:  itary  expenditures  to  get  that 
kind  of  sa  rings.  But  we  are  right  on  the 
verge  of  leing  able  to  implement  this 
program :  md  if  we  throw  this  out  now, 
we  are  siU  r.  All  these  utilities  are  ready 
to  go,  and  we  should  go  through  with  it. 

Mr.  JAC  KSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yi  sld? 

Mr.  JOJ  NSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAC  KSON.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate mys(!lf  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguisi  ed  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committet.  I  strongly  support  the  con- 
tinued funding  for  the  Residential  Con- 
servation Service.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  coi  t-e£fective  investment  this 
coimtry  can  make  in  terms  of  conserva- 
tion. 

The  stale  of  our  economy  is  indeed  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  now.  given  the 
level  of  i;iterest  rates,  the  poor  per- 
formance 5f  the  stock  market  and  the 
t)ond  marksts.  However,  we  are  fortunate 
that  rising  oil  prices  are  not  adding  to 
our  econoriic  difBculties.  The  reason  for 
our  relati^  e  good  fortune  is  that  there 
is  an  oil  g  ut  in  the  world  today  due  to 
decreasing  demand  for  oil. 

While  domestic  production  of  crude 
oil  in  the  United  States  is  down  by  0.3 
percent  for  the  first  282  days  of  this 
year  as  ccmpared  to  last  year,  we  are 
still  importing  20.9  percent  less  petro- 
leum as  c  )mpared  to  last  year — exclu- 
sive of  SIR.  Energy  conservation  is  a 
major  fact  or  here. 


Mr.  President 
colleagues 
a  better  p^ition 
In  the  world 
suming  najtion 
of  our  oil 
for    energ  r 
aljrsts  havp 
savings 


I  would  submit  to  my 

that  the  United  States  is  in 

to  maintain  an  oil  glut 

than  any  other  oil  con- 

just  because  of  the  size 

imports  and  our  great  potential 

conservation.    Energy    an- 

recently  noted  that  U.S.  oil 

between  1979  and  1980  are  com- 


parable in  size  to  the  total  consumption 
of  many  industrialized  nations  in  West- 
em  Europe  and  Asia.  The  United  States, 
according  to  a  recent  report,  accoiuited 
for  over  half  of  the  "free  world's"  re- 
duction in  oil  consumption  between  1979 
and  1980. 

Conservation  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  key  to  maintaining  that 
oil  glut  in  the  world.  It  is  also  the  way 
that  Americans  can  better  cope  with 
heating  oil  prices  that  are  23  percent 
above  the  prices  at  this  time  last  year, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  price  increases 
that  would  accompany  natural  gas 
decontrol. 

That  is  why  I  strongly  support  con- 
tinued funding  for  the  Residential  Con- 
servation Service. 

Mr.  President,  energy  costs  for  resi- 
dential buildings  are  cutting  deeply  into 
household  budgets  across  the  United 
States.  If  we  are  to  see  the  residential 
sector  realize  the  potential  energy  sav- 
ings that  are  not  only  feasible  but  en- 
tirely economical;  if  the  free  market  of 
energy  conservation  ideas  is  to  fimction 
in  the  residential  sector  then  the  home- 
owner must  have  low-cost,  reliable,  and 
unbiased  information  as  to  what  meas- 
ures his  residence  needs  and  what  the 
costs  and  benefits  are.  The  residential 
conservation  program  offers  that  infor- 
mation. 

Under  this  program,  local  utilities  will 
offer  the  homeowner  a  package  service  of 
an  energy  audit  for  whuch  he  is  charged 
no  more  than  $15,  information  on  the 
costs  and  energy  savings  of  various  retro- 
fit items,  and  lists  of  suppliers,  installers, 
and  lending  institutions  to  finance  the 
measures. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  RCS 
plants  which  govern  nonregulated  utili- 
ties are  written  by  the  utility  itself.  The 
State  writes  the  plan  for  regulated  utili- 
ties. The  Federal  Government  only  ap- 
proves or  disapproves  the  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  States  or  utilities. 

The  RCS  program  is  working  now;  260 
utilities  covering  57  million  households 
are  now  offering  these  on-site  energy 
audits  for  their  residential  customers. 

Before  the  creation  of  the  RCS  pro- 
gram only  40  utilities  offered  on-site 
residential  audits  that  informed  the  cus- 
tomer of  what  conservation  measures 
would  cost  and  what  would  be  his  energy 
savings. 

There  are  some  critics  of  the  program, 
particularly  utilities  who,  like  everyone 
else,  do  not  want  to  be  required  to  do  any- 
thing, even  if  they  are  fully  reimbursed 
for  their  costs.  But  what  if  the  RCS  pro- 
gram were  abandoned?  Utilities  would 
generally  go  back  to  simply  mailing 
pamphlets  to  customers.  There  would  be 
no  national  infrastructure  of  energy  au- 
diting companies  to  step  in  and  provide 
onsite  energy  audits  for  a  cost  of  $15. 
Homeowners  would  have  to  rely  on  home 
improvement  companies  for  onsite  en- 
ergy audits.  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves — 
many  homeowners  distrust  these  firms 
because  while  most  are  reputable,  there 
have  been  some  bad  apples. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  cannot 
improve  the  RCS  program.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has  prepared  regulatory 
changes  to  the  program  that  would  cut 


in  half  the  cost  of  the  program  to  States 
and  utilities.  These  amendments  have,  I 
understand,  been  cleared  by  OMB,  yet 
the  DOE  is  sitting  on  them.  DOE  should 
propose  the  amendments  to  the  regula- 
tions and  adopt  them  if  they  will  Im- 
prove the  program. 

My  colleagues  should  note  that  elimi- 
nation of  the  RCS  funding  will  not  re- 
peal the  legal  requirement  that  utilities 
implement  an  RCS  program.  It  will  only 
eliminate  the  Federal  funding  for  moni- 
toring the  program  and  revision  and  pro- 
mulgation of  the  regulations.  If  this 
amendment  prevails,  DOE  would  not 
have  funds  to  improve  the  program  and 
States  and  utilities  would  be  uncertain 
as  to  what  they  are  really  required  to  do. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen). 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas,  Senator 
Dole,  that  would  transfer  all  firnds  for 
the  residential  conservation  service  pro- 
gram to  the  schools  and  hospitals  pro- 
gram. 

The  residential  conservation  service 
program  was  established  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1978,  in  an  effort  to  further 
reduce  our  nation's  energy  consumption 
and  diminish  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil.  At  this  time,  very  few  homeowners 
were  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  re- 
wards of  energy  conservation,  or  had  ac- 
cess to  reliable  and  objective  information 
on  what  type  of  conservation  improve- 
ments could  be  made,  at  what  cost,  and 
how  long  it  would  take  to  get  your  money 
back  through  energy  savings.  There  was 
a  general  feeling  that  without  this  In- 
formation, many  homeowners  would 
forego  energy-saving  investments. 

Thus,  the  RCS  program  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  the  homeowner  with 
this  vital  information.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, large  electric  and  gas  utilities  are 
required  to  offer  on-site  energy  audits 
to  their  residential  customers  and  ar- 
range financial  assistance,  if  necessary, 
for  the  purchase  and  installation  of  sug- 
gested conservation  measures. 

Contrary  to  arguments  presented  ear- 
lier by  some  of  my  colleagues,  the  RCS 
program  does  not  burden  the  utility  cus- 
tomer with  regulations.  The  program  of- 
fers the  homeowner  the  opportimlty  to 
have  an  energy  audit,  but  does  not  re- 
quire one.  Nor  is  a  homeowner  required 
to  make  energy  saving  investments  after 
receiving  the  results  of  the  audit.  TTie 
program  simply  makes  the  information 
readily  available  for  homeowners  so 
that  they  may  make  intelligent  choices 
about  energy  conservation  in  their 
homes. 

Opponents  of  the  RCS  program  have 
claimed  that  it  is  too  expensive.  I  dis- 
agree. The  Senate  is  being  asked  to  pro- 
vide $7  million  for  a  program  that  has 
been  projected  to  have  $33  billion  in  re- 
duced energy  bills  over  the  next  5  years. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  $7  million  will 
be  money  well  spent. 

I  have  also  heard  complaints  that  the 
RCS  program  places  an  unnecessary 
regulatory  burden  on  State  governments 
and  utilities.  Tlie  DOE  has  proposed 
many  regulatory  changes  to  the  RCS 
program  which  have  already  been  ap- 
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proved  by  OMB,  but  have  not  yet  been 
Usued.  According  to  DOE,  these  changes 
will  reduce  the  costs  to  SUte  and  utu- 
Sw  by  50  percent.  If  we  faU  to  provide 
funds  for  the  RCS  program,  these  regu- 
latory changes  will  never  be  imple- 
mented, and  the  current  rules  will  be 

*^°to*^hel'ast  few  weeks,  I  have  received 
several  calls  frwn  Maine  inquirmg  as 
to  the  effects  of  the  Dole  amendment  on 
the  RCS  program.  The  program  in 
Maine  has  just  gotten  underway  and  the 
consumer  response  has  been  impressive. 
The  Senate  has  already  agreed  to  re- 
authorize the  program  for  this  f^cal 
year  and  failure  to  provide  funding 
would  only  prevent  the  DOE  from  revv- 
ing the  regulations  and  monitoring  the 
State  programs.  States  and  utilities 
would  still  be  required  to  implemMit  the 
program,  but  would  not  receive  any  as- 
sistance from  DOE.  This  will  only  serve 
to  place  a  significant  burden  on  State 
governments  and  utilities,  and  add  fur- 
ther te  the  disenchantment  they  already 
feel  toward  the  Federal  Government. 

I  believe  the  RCS  should  be  continued, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Sraiator  from 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  chance 
to  really  conserve  a  lot  of  energy  at  a 
small  amount  of  money.  We  are  being 
asked  to  provide  $7  million  for  a  pro- 
gram projected  to  save  $33  billion  and 
reduce  energy  bills  over  the  next  5  years. 
I  am  satisfied  that  this  $7  million  will  be 
well  spent. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Maine. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
scheduled  to  address  a  conference  in 
Springfield  on  energy  at  noon  todry.  I 
felt  so  strongly  aoout  this  amendment 
that  I  canceled  the  trip  to  Springfield 
and  addressed  them  by  telephone  from 
Washington,  so  that  I  could  be  on  the 
floor  to  vigorously  express  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  to  delete  the 
funding  for  the  residential  conservation 
service  program. 

The  residential  conservation  service 
was  created  under  the  National  Energy 
Act  to  facilitate  the  installation  of  en- 
ergy conservation  measures  in  existing 
homes  by  utilizing  utilities  as  the  primary 
dehvery  mechanism.  Under  the  program, 
large  electric  and  gas  utilities  inform 
their  residential  customers  of  potential 
energy-saving  improvements  Within 
their  homes,  conduct  home  audits  upon 
request,  and  arrange  financial  assist- 
ance, if  necessary,  to  purchase  and  in- 
stall suggested  conservation  measures. 

Given  the  prospect  of  escalating  fuel 
costs  for  some  time  to  come,  a  program 
cushioning  the  impact  on  the  consumer 
is  needed — the  residential  conservation 
service  responds  to  this  need. 

The  percent  of  median  disposable  in- 
come spent  by  midwesteni  households 
on  energy  has  increased  dramatictdly  in 
the  past  few  years.  The  average  family 
spent  12.5  percent  of  its  disposable  in- 
come on  energy  in  1978,  while  by  1980 
they  spent  16.8  percent.  By  1985.  18  per- 


cent of  household  Income  is  expected  to 
be  spent  on  energy  costs  in  the  Midwest. 

The  residential  conservation  program 
is  expected  to  result  in  savings  of  $33 
billion  in  reduced  energy  bills  over  the 
next  5  years  and  oil  savings  of  8.5  quads— 
the  equivalent  of  a  full  year's  oil  Im- 
ports. We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  op- 
portunity pass.  

Indeed,  the  program  has  been  hindered 
in  the  past  by  overly  burdensome  regula- 
tions, but  I  am  assured  by  the  President's 
emphasis  on  regulatory  reform  that  this 
problem  will  be  addressed.  In  fact,  the 
Department  of  Energy  has  already  acted 
to  streamUne  the  existing  regulations. 

Some  minimiun  funding  must  be  made 
available  at  the  Federal  level  to  insure 
that  these  new,  improved  regulations  are 

Given  the  magnitude  of  the  potential 
benefits,  this  program  deserves  a  chance. 
I  urge  our  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment  as  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
the  program  which  has  been  developed 
over  several  administrations . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  wUl  be  in 
order.  ^   .  . 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what  is 

the  time  situation?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  and  38  seconds  on  his 
side.  The  other  side  has  7  minutes  and  43 
seconds. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
outline  briefly  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  I  believe,  attempts  to  abolish 
probably  the  most  popular  energy  pro- 
gram we  have  ever  enacted. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  retain  funding  for 
the  residential  conservation  service  pro- 
gram which  is  projected  to  save  nearly 
$30  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

The  arguments  for  retaining  funding 
for  this  program  are  compelling. 

First,  the  Dole  amendment  is  contrary 
to  two  previously  enacted  bills  in  which 
the  Senate  agreed  to  retain  money  for 
home  energy  audits  and  reauthorize  the 
program  of  fiscal  year  1982. 

Second,  contrary  to  statements  that 
the  RCS  program  is  expensive  and 
onerous,  the  RCS  program  is  projected 
to  achieve  enormous  economic  savings 
and  has  been  revised  by  the  Dep>artment 
of  Energy  to  streamline  Federal  require- 
ments and  reduce  regulatory  costs. 

For  example,  the  1979  regulatory 
analysis  projected  that  while  tYit  pro- 
gram costs  would  be  as  high  as  $4.9  bil- 
lion the  economic  benefits  from  reduced 
energy  consumption  would  be  $33  billion 
over  the  5-year  life  of  the  program.  More 
importantly,  Mr.  President,  pursuant  to 
President  Reagan's  February  17,  1981. 
Executive  order,  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  drafted  revised  regulations, 
which  have  been  approved  by  OMB  and 
which  are  ready  to  be  implemented  im- 
mediately. DOE  estimates  that  these 
proposed  revised  regulations  would  cut 
program  costs  In  half. 

Mr.  President,  they  are  stalling  be- 
cause they  hope  to  abolish  the  program. 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  correct.  They  do 


not  like  the  program.  But  the  point  Is 
that  they  have  been  instructed  by  the 
President  to  come  up  with  these  regula- 
tions, and  I  do  not  think  we  should  per- 
mit the  Department  to  further  frustrate 
the  President's  directions  as  they  are 
doing  thus  far. 

To  Illustrate  my  point  further,  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  the  RCS  program  to  a  utility 
customer  averages  just  15  cents  a  month 
or  $1.80  for  the  year. 

This  Idea  that  it  only  benefits  the  peo- 
ple in  the  uppa--income  bracket  is  just 
simply  not  true.  If  a  homeowner  invests 
even  $10  in  caulking  or  weatherstripplng, 
their  monthly  bill  could  be  permanently 
reduced  by  10  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  important 
program,  and  I  see  no  reason  whatsoever 
to  abolish  it  before  it  has  a  chance  to  get 
on  track.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  cost  ef- 
fective either. 

My  third  point  is  that  the  RCS  pro- 
gram, contrary  to  reports  by  its  critics, 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  energy  pro- 
grams ever  enacted.  It  is  projected  that 
over  35  percent.  7  percent  annually, 
of  the  57  million  eligible  households  wlU 
voluntarily  request  home  energy  audits 
and  followthrough  by  installing  con- 
servation improvements  In  their  homes. 
This  amounts  to  nearly  20  million 
households  In  the  next  5  years,  and  mil- 
lions more  who  will  request  audits  but 
must  wait  for  more  favorable  economic 
conditions  until  they  take  action  on  their 
suggested  conservaticwi  improvements. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  what  might 
happen  in  the  marketplace  if  the  RGB 
program  is  not  funded.  Pcwty-one  States, 
as  has  been  stated,  are  now  offering 
home  audits  under  the  RCS  program,  but 
only  4  States  have  enacted  laws  which 
would  continue  RCS  if  the  Federal  pro- 
gram were  terminated.  It  Is  Important  to 
point  out  as  well  that  prior  to  the  RCS 
act  only  a  handful  of  utilities  were  offer- 
ing their  customers  information  about 
energj'  use  in  the  home.  Since  enactment 
of  the  RCS  program  over  200  major  utili- 
ties are  now  providing  their  customers 
this  essential  money-saving  information. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMrs. 
Hawtkins).  The  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  let  me 
make  just  one  or  two  points. 

I  know  that  I  certainly  have  great  re- 
spect for  those  who  are  voting  against 
the  amendment,  but  I  point  out  to  MMn- 
bers  of  the  Senate  that  the  $7  mlllKm 
recommended  for  the  RCS  program  will 
not  go  to  fimd  a  single  conservation 
audit.  That  money  will  be  spent  In  Wash- 
ington by  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  promulgation  and  enforcement  of 
needless  regulation. 

I  have  a  list  here  of  beltway  bandits, 
the  Washington  lawyers  and  consulting 
firms,  that  profited  handsomely  fnmi 
RCS  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

My  proposal  is  to  transfer  that  money 
to  the  energy  policy  and  conservation 
grants  program  where  it  will  be  used  to 
help  Stete  energy  offices  foster  conserva- 
tion efforts  at  the  local  level. 

This  amendment  does  not  do  one  thing 
to  stop  States  from  having  their  own 
program;  41  States  have  the  program; 
that  is  fine. 
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But  wbht  we  are  suggesting  is  we 
should  noo^load  the  cost  of  this  program 
on  low-  a^d  middle-income  utility  users 
when  theile  is  some  question  about  the 
energy  savings  offered  by  the  program. 
It  has  b^n  estimated  this  program 
could  cost  upward  of  $15  billion,  an  esti- 
mate base^  on  recent  Commerce  Depart- 
ment figures.  And  the  Department  of 
Energy  estimates  only  7  percent  of  the 
eligible  customers  will  participate  in  the 


program 
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d  only  1.5  percent  will  add 
conservatibn  measures.  In  practice,  most 
utilities  arje  experiencing  a  participation 
half  of  1  percent  to  2  percent, 
gy  savings  estimated  by  DCE 
is  only  sevfen-tenths  of  1  percent  of  pro- 
jected residential  energy  consumption  or 
barrels  per  day  of  oil  equiv- 
e  savings  will  cost  utilities 
according   to  DOE.  Other 
icate  it  could  exceed  $7  billion, 
s  going  to  be  rolled  into  the 
base,  raising  the  rates  of 
n  the  system. 

understanding,  based  on  an 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  study, 
that  the  people  most  likely  to  participate 
In  such  a  (program  are  upper-  and  mid- 
dle-income individuals,  who  can  afford 
to  make  the  recommended  changes 
themselveii.  If  the  audit  costs  $85,  they 
should  paty  $85.  If  it  costs  $150,  they 
should  pajf  $150,  and  not  have  a  statu- 
tory limit  pf  $15. 

The  position  that  I  am  proposing  is 
supported  by  the  Air  Conditioning  Con- 
tractors 0  '  America,  the  American  Con- 
sulting Er  gineerlng  Council,  the  Ameri- 
can Gas  i  Association,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute, tie  Mechanical  Contractors  of 
America,  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  the  National  Plumbing, 
Heating,  md  Cooling  Contractors,  and 
the  U.S.  C  tiamber  of  Commerce. 

In  addi  ;ion  to  that,  it  just  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  one  regulation  that  we 
can  do  wi  ;hout. 

I  quotec  from  the  letter  of  the  general 
coxmsel  ol  the  DOE. 

In  my  qpinion  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted-  This  program  is  not  in  the 
House  bill,  and  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment might  be  accepted. 

Mr.  COtHRAN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senat)r  yield? 

Mr.  DO  JE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
MississipF  i  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  the  residential  conserva- 
tion servi(  e  program  and  the  commercial 
and  apartment  conservation  service 
program. 

After  I  found  out  that  what  we  were 
going  to  have  was  low-income  people 
subsidizing,  in  effect,  the  middle-  and 
upper-incDme  folks  who  could  afford  to 
buy  and  i:  istall  these  conservation  meas- 
ures that  would  be  found  to  be  needed  by 
the  auditi . 

This  d(es  not  seem  to  be  a  program 
that  the  Federal  Government  needs  $7 
million  tc  write  regulations  for. 

In  some  States,  like  Oregon,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  District  of  Columbia,  there 
are  ongoing  programs  that  are  working 
fine,  poin;ing  out  to  those  who  want  to 


pay  for  the  services  or  who  can  utilize  the 
suggestions  how  they  conserve  energy  in 
their  homes. 

In  my  State  we  are  finding  out  we  have 
to  cut  off  the  light,  we  have  to  tixm  down 
tills  thermostat,  we  have  to  do  without. 
We  cannot  afford  to  buy  fancy  Installa- 
tion and  storm  windows  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  things  that  the  auditors  tell  us 
we  need. 

That  is  not  the  point  and  this  bill  does 
not  provide  a  single  dollar  to  help  pay 
for  those  things. 

I  support  the  amendment  being  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  statute  requires  that  the  States 
enforce  the  provisions  of  their  State 
plans  and  requires  that  utilities  notify 
their  customers  and  offer  to  audit  resi- 
dential and  commercial  dwellings  and 
provide  supportive  services  to  those  cus- 
tomers whose  homes  are  audited. 

The  real  losers  in  this  whole  affair, 
are  the  American  consumers.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  the  States,  most  if  not  all 
the  costs  of  this  program — which  would 
run  somewhere  from  $5  to  $7  billion  ac- 
cording to  DOE — are  going  to  be  passed 
directly  to  consumers.  They  are  the  ones 
who  will  have  to  foot  the  bill  for  State 
regxUations,  training  of  auditors,  cus- 
tomer notification  and  other  require- 
ments of  these  programs. 

DOE  estimates  that  only  7  percent  of 
eligible  customers  will  respond  to  the 
program.  Even  this  presents  problems, 
however,  since  the  consumers  most  likely 
to  benefit  are  the  ernes  who  can  most 
afford  to  purchase  and  install  the  meas- 
ures recommended  by  program  auditors. 
However,  the  utility  implementation 
costs  and  State  implementation  costs 
will,  in  most  instances,  be  borne  by  all, 
including  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
participate.  Thus,  it  is  likely  that  non- 
participating  low-inct»ne  people  will 
subsidize  the  audit  costs  of  higher-in- 
come individuals  who  do  participate. 

In  many  States,  consumers  already  get 
audits  and  utility  assistance  if  they  so 
desire.  Residential  and  consumer  pro- 
grams are  present  in  Massachusetts, 
Oregon,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
170  different  utilities  currently  partici- 
pate in  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  con- 
servation program.  TVA  utilities  have 
insulated  around  200,000  homes  under 
its  voluntary  program.  The  key  here, 
though,  is  that  only  those  who  partici- 
pate pay. 

Madam  President,  I  support  the  Dole 
amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  so.  

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President,  I 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  which  would 
transfer  to  the  schools  and  hospitals  con- 
servation grants  program  all  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  to  maintain  the  residen- 
tial conservation  service  program.  I 
agree  with  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee's  determination  that  both 
these  programs — which  assist  different 
groups  of  energy  cwisumers — are  valu- 
able and  cost  effective  and  should  be 
preserved. 

Congress  mandated  In  the  1978  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  a 


residential  conservation  program  oper- 
ated by  energy  distribution  utilities  to 
accelerate  investments  in  Improved 
energy  efficiency  of  the  Nation's  existing 
residential  housing  stock.  Again,  ju&t  last 
year  in  the  Energy  Security  Act,  Con- 
gress— with  strong  bipsu^isan  support — 
significantly  broadened  the  RCS  pro- 
gram to  cover  multifamily  and  small 
commercial  buildings  and  to  authorize 
utilities  to  provide  additional  conserva- 
tion-related services. 

Neither  the  compelling  reasons  which 
motivated  congressional  action  last  year 
nor  the  world  energy  picture  have 
changed  so  dramatically  that  this  pro- 
gram has  now  suddenly  become  unnec- 
essary, ill  conceived  and  burdensome,  as 
the  amendment's  sponsors  contend. 

A  February  1981  GAO  report  on  resi- 
dential energy  conservation  outreach  ac- 
tivities strongly  supported  the  RCS  pro- 
gram. GAO  concluded  that  comprehen- 
sive, onsite  energy  audits — like  those 
provided  by  the  RCS — are  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  encouraging  individuals 
to  implement  voluntary  energy  conser- 
vation measures. 

While  the  very  detailed  DOE  specifica- 
tions for  compliance  with  the  law  have 
caused  some  complaints  by  1  of  the  19 
California  utilities  required  to  establish 
an  RCS  program,  I  believe  the  com- 
plaints involved  can  be  met  by  revised 
regulations  easing  the  procedural  re- 
quirements and  giving  utilities  greater 
flexibility  to  design  a  program  within 
the  law's  objectives.  I  certainly  support 
such  administrative  changes.  As  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  pointed  out, 
the  Department  has  already  drafted  re- 
vised regulations  which  could  reduce 
program  costs  by  as  much  as  50  percent. 
These  revised  regulations  are  ready  for 
publication  pending  a  firm  congressional 
decision  to  continue  RCS. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
claim  that  only  relatively  few  eligible 
customers — primarily  those  in  the  upper 
income  brackets  who  can  afford  to  im- 
plement the  audit  recommendations — 
will  participate  in  the  RCS  program, 
while  all  customers  will  pay  for  it.  They 
argue,  we  are  wrong  to  continue  a  pro- 
gram that  results  in  nonparticipating 
low-income  individuals  subsidizing  the 
audit  costs  of  higher  income  partici- 
pants. 

But  this  argument  falls  to  understand 
that  in  the  long  run  all  consumers  bene- 
fit from  lower  utility  rates  when  the  total 
demand  for  energy  is  reduced. 

Despite  wide  variability  in  program 
design  and  energy  savings,  a  1980  inde- 
pendent review  of  existing  RCS-type 
utility  conservation  programs  reported 
that  tl\  programs  studied  were  cost- 
effective — costing  less  to  save  energy 
than  to  meet  existing  demands. 

There  is — to  be  sure — a  real  problem 
of  minimal  p>articipation  of  low-income 
individuals  in  the  RCS  program.  But  this 
problem  can  and  should  be  addressed 
directly,  not  used  as  an  excuse  for  elim- 
inating RCS  entirely. 

Those  truly  concerned  about  the  bur- 
dens of  energy  costs  on  low-income  peo- 
ple should  support  an  aggressive  RCS 
program,  properly  tailored  to  reach 
lower  income  groups — including  many 
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elderly,  handicapped,  and  non-English- 
speaking  individuals— who  most  need  re- 
Uef  from  rising  energy  prices  and  for 
whom  the  barriers  to  implementing  cosi- 
effective  energy  mesisures  are  greatest. 

Lower  income  households  occupy  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  Nation's 
older,  less  efficient  housing  with  the 
highest  potential  energy  savings  pay- 
back, but  such  households  are  least  able 
to  finance  the  necessary  efficiency  im- 
provements. 

I  believe  the  RCS  program  can  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  achieving  the  weatti- 
erization  of  low-income  homes  if  ade- 
quate attention  is  devoted  to  this  objec- 
tive. ,  ___ 
California's  recently  approved  BC53 
plan,  for  example,  which  covers  the 
State's  major  investor-owned  utilities 
and  many  municipal  utilities,  provides 
for  major  outreach  efforts  to  insure  equal 
access  to  RCS  program  services  for  all 
segments  of  the  population. 

It  will  provide  both  information  on 
low-  or  no-cost  conservation  measures 
and  also  make  available  deferred  pay- 
ment loans  at  low  or  no  interest  for  con- 
servation investments.  Also,  the  State 
RCS  strongly  encourages  participating 
utilities  to  contract  with  local  govern- 
ments or  community-based  groups  to 
assist  in  the  implementation  of  conser- 
vation measures. 

Often,  local  government  and  commu- 
nity workers  have  much  easier  access  to 
residents  to  whom  they  are  already  pro- 
viding ser/ices  than  utility  representa- 
tives and.  even  without  prior  involvement 
in  energy  programs,  may  provide  many 
conservation  services  effectively. 

California  will  also  establish  a  State 
advisory  group  with  representatives  from 
the  California  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, Energy  Extension  Service,  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Affairs,  local  gov- 
ernments, small,  energy-related  busi- 
nesses, community-based,  energy-related 
organizations,  labor  unions,  low-income 
organizations,  and  black.  Hispanic.  Asian, 
and  Native  American  minorities,  to  co- 
ordinate and  review  the  conduct  and  per- 
formance of  the  California  RCS  program. 
Participating  utilities  wUl  establish  simi- 
lar groups  to  help  them  carry  out  con- 
servation activities. 

Clearly,  energy  price  decontrol  alone 
will  not  bring  about  conservation  invest- 
ments by  those  who  do  not  have  the  capi- 
tal to  make  those  investments,  especially 
with  today's  very  high  interest  rates. 

But  the  administration's  energy  pol- 
icy—based largely  on  price  decontrol- 
is  self-defeating  when  the  administra- 
tion simultaneously  attacks  the  residen- 
tial conservation  service — which  helps 
to  make  conservation  improvements 
affordable.  ,   , 

Moreover,  the  concern  expressed  for 
low-income  people  by  the  administration 
rings  hoUow  in  Ught  of  the  severe  burden 
on  low-income  people  that  would  result 
from  energy  price  decontrol. 

Rather  than  eliminating  the  RCS  pro- 
gram, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
committee  position  and  defeat  this  ill- 
conceived  amendment.* 

THE    RESIDENTIAL    ENERGY     CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President, 
I    support    the    Senate   Appropriations 


Committee's  decision  to  provide  $7  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  residen- 
tial conservation  service  program  (RCS) . 
The  arguments  presented  in  support  of 
the  termination  of  the  RCS  program 
center  on  two  basic  issues.  One  is  that 
the  program  is  costly,  and  the  other  is 
that  the  program  is  burdensome. 

With  regard  to  cost,  I  have  never 
been  a  supporter  of  massive  spending  by 
DOE.  However,  in  the  most  cwnprehen- 
sive  cost-benefit  analysis  to  date  done 
on  the  RCS  program,  it  was  found  that 
the  program  would  be  cost-effective, 
generating  benefits  of  $33  billion  from 
1980  to  1985.  Judging  from  this  anal- 
ysis, the  RCS  program  seems  to  have 
substantial  economic  benefits. 

Undoubtedly,  the  first  regulations  for 
the  RCS  program  were  burdensome.  The 
Department  of  Energy  has  developed 
new  draft  regulations,  however,  which 
will  cut  this  burden  in  half. 

The  State  of  Oregon,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, has  been  a  leader  in  the  residential 
energy  conservation  field.  Two  of  our 
private  utilities.  Pacific  Power  and  Ught, 
and  Portland  General  Electric,  have 
proven  through  excellent  programs  that 
investments  in  residential  energy  ccm- 
servation  improvements  not  only  reduce 
individual  energy  bills,  but  they  also  re- 
duce the  need  to  construct  costly  addi- 
tional power  generation  facilities. 

To  sum  up,  I  think  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  acted  wisely  to 
provide  funding  for  the  RCS  program. 
I  do  not  favor  transferring  this  money 
to  some  other  DOE  program,  and  run- 
ning the  risk  of  losing  these  important 
economic  and  energy  conservation  bene- 
fits.   ..       ^     T 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  letters  that  I  have  here 
relating  to  thL<!  subject  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  „ 

CONSUMERS  UNION. 

Washington.  D.C.,  October  26. 1981. 
Hon.  Mark  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator:  Today  Senator  Dole  vrill 
likely  offer  a  floor  amendment  on  H.R.  4035, 
the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions bin.  to  eliminate  funds  for  the  Resi- 
dential Conservation  Service.  Consumere 
Union  urges  you  to  oppose  this  amendment. 
This  clearly  Is  an  Inappropriate  time  to 
scrap  the  leading  federal  program  that  helps 
homeowners  make  economically  sound  de- 
cisions about  which  conservations  measures 
will  yield  the  greatest  savings  of  energy  and 
money. 

The  Residential  Conservation  Service  is  an 
Information  program.  Among  other  things.  It 
requires  large  electric  and  gas  utilities  to 
conduct,  on  request,  a  home  energy  audit  by 
a  trained  auditor  who  provides  estUnates  of 
the  cost  and  savings  of  specific  conservation 
measures  for  that  home  and  that  geographic 
area. 

A  totally  hands-off  federal  approach  to 
conservation  would  be  grim  news  for  con- 
sumers. The  energy  market  is  not  like  the 
market  for  beef.  When  beef  becomes  too  ex- 
pensive, consumers  can  always  find  cheaper 
sources  of  protein  without  great  hardship. 
But  consumers  cannot  easUy  switch  from 
one  source  of  energy  to  another.  Nor  can 
consumers  stop  heating  their  houses  without 
bardstalp.  ConservaUon  is  a  wise  response  to 


crtisblng  prices,  but  it  requires  an  invest- 
ment and  sound  choices. 

The  benefits  of  the  RCS  for  energy  users 
and  the  nation  are  great.  The  DOE's  most 
comprehensive  Regulatory  Analysis  for  the 
RCS  found  the  program  had  a  cost-benefit 
ratio  of  2  to  1,  generating  benefits  of  $33 
bllUon  In  just  five  (5)  years.  The  RCS 
deserves  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  Davis, 
Attorney,  Washington  Office. 


AicxRicAN  Association  op 

School  Aoministratois, 
Arlington,  Va.,  October  9,  1981. 
Hon.  Mark  HATrtELO, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield  :  The  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators   (AA8A) 
supports  the  position  you  are  taking  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  Senator  Dole  in- 
tends  to   offer   when   the   Senate   considers 
H.R.  4035,  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Bill.   It   Is   the  Association's 
understanding  that   the  amendment  would 
transfer    $7,000,000    recommended    for    the 
Residential  Conservation  Service  Program  to 
the  Schools  and  Hospitals  Program  (National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act.  Title  IH). 
The  Association  has  weighed  this  decision 
very  carefuUy  for  the  schools  of  this  nation 
desperately  need  the  technical  and  financial 
assistance  provided  under  the  Schools  and 
Hospitals  Program.  AASA  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  the  spokesman  for  the  educational 
community    regarding    energy,    particularly 
the  Schools  and  Hospitals  Program.  The  As- 
sociation has  conducted  Its  own  survey  and 
found  the  program  efficient  and  effective  In 
reducing  energy  consumption  and  alleviat- 
ing some  of  the  fiscal  burden  on  schools.  Its 
energy  and  economical  benefits  to  education 
and  the  nation  are  well  documented.  We  are 
pleased  that  Senator  Dole  has  acknowledged 
the   energy   conserving   effectiveness  of  the 
program  In  his  Intended  amendment. 

It  Is  not  the  Association's  intention  to 
discuss  here  the  full  merit  of  the  Schools 
and  Hospitals  Programs  nor  Its  merits  rela- 
tive to  the  Residential  Conservation  Service 
(R<3S).  The  benefits  of  both  programs  are 
well  known  to  you.  Rather  to  stress  that 
AASA's  support  of  your  position  should  not 
be  misconstrued  to  suggest  to  anyone  that 
the  schools  do  not  need  the  assistance  that 
$7,000,000  would  provide.  They  do.  Desper- 
ately. Nor  does  AASA  wish  anyone  to  take 
its  position  In  this  matter  as  a  tool  to 
Justify  future  cuts  in  the  Schools  and  Hos- 
pitals Program.  The  benefits  In  construction 
Jobs,  reduced  energy  consumption,  preserv- 
ing educational  programs  and  ameliorating 
the  local  taxpayers'  burden  all  point  to  the 
exceptional  benefits  In  federal  support  of 
this  program. 

The  Association  views  the  move  to  elimi- 
nating the  $7,000,000  In  federal  RCS  admin- 
istrative funds  as  an  attempt  to  eradicate 
the  program.  Should  the  program  lose  Its 
federal  guidance,  support,  technical  assist- 
ance and  information  sharing  capabilities,  it 
would  generate  local  uncertainty  and  incon- 
sistency as  to  what  should  be  done  and  it 
would  most  likely  flounder  and  die.  Thus, 
AASA  has  weighed  the  educational  grants 
funds  to  schools  and  hospitals  against  the 
value  of  the  total  RCS  program. 

RCS  provides  important  Information  to 
homeowners  so  they  might  know  the  most 
cost  effective  ways  to  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption. It  serves  all  homeowners,  includ- 
ing the  poor  and  elderly  who  can  least  afford 
the  ever  higher  energy  costs.  It  benefits  not 
only  the  nation's  energy  and  economic  poei- 
tlon,  but  cuts  the  local  residents'  fuel  and 
utility  bills.  These  residents  are  the  school's 
parents,  neighbors,  friends  and  supporters. 
As  desperate  as  the  schools'  energy  plight  Is, 
education  does  not  wish  to  gain  at  the  ex- 
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penM  of  ihese  Individuals  who  clearly  re- 
ceive tmp<rtant  help  from  the  RCS  program. 
In  Umei  of  dwindling  resources,  whether 
It  be  energy  or  federal  assistance,  the  flames 
of  adversaalal  relationships  are  easily  fanned. 
Survival  t>f  our  democracy  might  well 
rest  on  th^  ability  oX  various  groups  to  step 
bade,  view  the  broader  picture  and  act  com- 
passionately toward  others'  needs.  The  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  Schools  and  Hos- 
pitals Pr^ram  has  been  cost-effective, 
energy-eff^tlve  and  extremely  valuable  to 
however,  the  American  Assoda- 
ool  Administrators  cannot  sup- 
ove  to  transfer  the  much  needed 
the  Schools  and  Hospitals  Pro- 
means  stepping  on.  Indeed  ob- 
literating, la  program  of  such  proven  value 
to  homeowners  and  the  nation  as  the  Resl- 
rvatlon  Service, 
rely  yours, 

Pattl  B.  Salmon.  Ed.D., 

Executive  Director. 

It  Conbxbtation  COAUnoir, 
Wasiiington,  D.C.,  September  9. 199J. 
Hon.  Mask.  Hattielo, 
as.  Senat$, 
W<uhingtan,  D.O. 

DCAK  ScifAToa:  In  the  FT  83  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations necommends  funding  of  (7  million 
for  the  ftesldentlal  Conservation  Service 
(RCS>  prOpram.  The  Energy  Conservation 
Coalition  Urges  you  to  support  the  Com- 
mittee's a^lon,  and  to  oppose  any  amend- 
ment to  Relate  funds  for  this  Important 
cost-effective  energy  conservation  program. 

The  net  program  requires  large  electric 
and  gas  \|tllltles  to  provide  home  owners 
with  the  opportunity  to  receive  on-site 
energy  auilts  of  their  homes  and  estimates 
of  the  cost  and  savings  of  specific  conserva- 
tion and  renewable  energy  measures. 

The  RC$  program  should  be  maintained 
for  at  least  four  reasons. 

1.  The  cost-beneflt  ratio  of  this  program  is 
at  least  3  to  1. 

In  the  tnost  comprehensive  cost-benefit 
analysis  %>  date  of  the  RCS  program 
(U8DOE.  I  Regulatory  Analjrsls.  October. 
1979).  Dot  found  that  the  program  would 
cost  tlS  billion  from  1980  to  1986.  but  would 
generate  Benefits  of  tSS  billion.  (Page  2- 
303)  ! 

i.  Two-ttilrds  of  the  "costs"  are  actually 
Investments  Incurred  voluntarily  by  home 
owners  to  >ave  energy  and  money. 

Of  the  US  billion  In  estimated  costs,  •9.8 
billion  Is  productive  Investment  undertaken 
by  home  owners  In  response  to  the  RCS 
audits.  The  total  costs  per  barrel  of  oil  equiv- 
alent savM  Is  only  $10 — less  than  one- 
third  the  Current  world  market  price  of  oil. 
(Reg.  Analysis,  page  3-30) 

3.  The  program  will  save  energy  and  free 
capital  for  productive  use. 

DOE  estimates  that  the  program  will  save 
8.6  quads-^the  equivalent  of  one  year's  oil 
Imports.  Moreover.  It  will  reduce  the  nee< 
for  utilltl*  to  borrow  new  coital  at  high 
Interest  r^tes  for  new  generating  plants. 
(Reg.  Analysis,  page  3-19) 

4.  The  program  will  create  employment. 
DOE  estinates  that  the  RCS  program  will 

create    30.CI00    new    Jobs    throuehout    the 
economy.   JRee    Analysis,  paee  3-13) 

Only  fo«r  states  currently  have  explicit 
authority  to  carry  on  a  comprehensive  RCS 
program  1J|  the  federal  program  should  die. 
The  RCS  brogram  provides  enormous  na- 
tional benefits.  It  deserves  your  support. 
Sine  fnlj, 

Davs)  H.  Motjxtow, 

PoHey  Director. 

Mr.  HAfTFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
just  mak(   one  further  comment. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  Indicated 


that  only  7  percent.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Energy,  will  take  up  this 
opportunity.  That  is  quite  correct.  Only 
he  has  to  remember  that  that  is  seven 
times  five  because  that  is  what  the 
actual  report  indicated,  7  percent  an- 
nually for  5  years.  That  is  35  percent, 
not  7  percent  In  the  cumulative  aggre- 
gate form. 

Madam  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  also  indicated  that  because  of 
this  rolled  into  the  rate  structure,  I 
thinlc  it  should  be  pointed  out  also,  that 
the  new  facilities  are  rolled  into  the  rate 
structure  and  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
new  facilities  cost  far  more  than  what 
we  are  talking  about  in  this  instance  and 
I  think  because  low-income  families  get 
stuck  anyway  paying  for  the  cost  and 
construction  of  new  facilities,  it  is  in 
their  interest  that  whatever  we  can  do 
in  the  other  income  groups  to  reduce  the 
energy  use  is  to  their  advantage  as  well. 

So  I  think  that  cuts  both  ways  to 
recognize  what  Is  rolled  into  the  rate 
base. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment  because  I  think  in  the  long 
term  it  is  going  to  benefit  the  low-income 
families  as  much  as  it  may  immediately 
the  middle-income  families  to  have  this 
program  ongoing. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

I  yield  back  the  remaining  part  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiScient  second?  There  is  a  sufBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
kawa)  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Specter)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcs) .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOTTYE),  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Long)  .  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum)  .  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Tsongas),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE)  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICTER.  Are 
there  any  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  71,  as  follows: 


(RoUcaU  Vote  No. 

333  Leg.) 

YEAS— 17 

Boschwits 

Baat 

Lugar 

Byrd. 

Heflln 

Biattlngly 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Murkowskl 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Nlcklsa 

Denton 

Jepten 

Roth 

Dole 

Kassebaimi 
NAYS— 71 

Tower 

Abdnor 

Exon 

Moynthan 

Andrews 

Ford 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

Gam 

Packwood 

Baker 

Olenn 

Pell 

Baucus 

Goidwater 

Percy 

Bentaen 

Qorton 

Preisler 

Oraaaley 

Proxmlre 

Bradley 

Hart 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Hawkins 

Rudman 

Cannon 

Heinz 

S&rbanes 

Chafee 

Huddles  ton 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Crnnston 

Kasten 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Steveaa 

Dantcrth 

Laxalt 

S>mms 

DeOonclnl 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Levin 

Wallop 

Dodd 

Mathlas 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Williams 

Bagleion 

Melcber 

NOT  VOTINO— 12 

Biden 

Lang 

Specter 

Hayakawa 

Metzenbaum 

Stennis 

HoUlnga 

Mitchell 

Tsongaa 

Inouye 

Blegle 

Zorinsky 
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So  Mr.  Dole's  amendment  (UP  No. 
531)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

tTNANIMOTJS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriations bill,  H.R.  4035,  at  10  o'clock 
a.m.  on  Tuesday,  October  27.  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Further,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd  be  recognized  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  historic  preservation 
with  a  20-minute  time  limitation  equally 
divided  at  the  hour  when  we  resume 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Further.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Robert  C.  Byrd  amendment. 
Senator  Leahy  be  recognized  to  call  up 
his  amendment  dealing  with  Economic 
Regulatory  Administration  with  a  time 
agreement  of  40  minutes  equally  divided. 

Further.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  disposition  of  tiie  Leahy 
amendment.  Senator  Mitchell  be  recog- 
nized to  call  up  an  amendment  dealing 
with  energy  conservation  with  a  time 
limit?.tion  of  1  hour  equally  divided. 
Following  the  disposition  of  the  Mitchell 
amendment  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Bumpers  be  recognized  to 
offer  an  amendment  dealing  with  prime 


farmland  with  a  40-mlnute  time  limita- 
tion equally  divided.  Following  disposi- 
tion of  the  Bumpers  amendment,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  roUcaU  vote 
occur  immediately  on  the  Proxmire 
amendment  debated  on  Monday.  Octo- 

ber  26. 

PoUowing  the  disposition  of  the  Prox- 
mire amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  McClure  be  authorized 
to  offer  an  SRC-I  substitute  amendment, 
to  make  SRC-I  part  of  the  legislative 
language  of  the  bill  rather  than  in  the 
report  as  now  stated;  that  foUowing  the 
disposition  of  the  McClure  amendment 
that  there  be  a  Cannon  amendment  with 
a  time  limit  thereon  of  40  minutes 
equaUy  divided;  that  foUowing  the  dis- 
position of  the  Cannon  amendment. 
Senator  Mattingly  be  recognized  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  dealing  with  a  per- 
centage cut  with  a  30-minute  time  lim- 
itation equally  divided. 

Further,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
any  amendments  offered  In  the  second 
degree  be  limited  to  30  minutes  equally 
divided,  and  that  the  agreement  be  in 
the  usual  form  with  respect  to  the  divi- 
sion and  control  of  time,  and  that  the 
time  Oil  any  aeoataole  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order  be  limited  to  10  minutes 
equally  divided. 

Further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  disposition  of  the  Mat- 
tingly amendment  and/or  any  amend- 
ments to  it,  the  Senate  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  third  reading  and  then  final  pas- 
sage on  the  bill  but  not  before  2  pm.. 
with  no  intervening  motions,  appeals,  or 
points  of  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  regarding  the  reference 
to  the  rollcall  vote  on  the  Proxmlre 
amendment,  may  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  that  rollcall  vote  already 
been  ordered? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  al- 
ready been  ordered  on  the  Proxmire 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator   and  I  have  no 

objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President, 
with  one  addition,  I  did  not  state  a  time 
limit  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  Senator  McClure.  There 
will  be  a  limitation  of   10  minutes,  5 

minutes  on  each  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

UNAinMous  Consent  AcsFEMtwr 
Ordered.  That  on  Tuesday.  October  37, 
1981,  at  the  hour  of  10:00  ajn.,  the  Sen- 
ate resume  consideration  of  H.R.  4036.  an  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) . 
dealing  with  historic  preservation,  on  which 
there  shall  be  30  minutes;  to  be  foUowed 
by  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  deaimg 
with  the  Economic  Regulatory  Administra- 
tion, on  which  there  shall  be  40  minutes: 
to  be  followed  by  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mit- 


chell), dealing  with  energy  conservation,  on 
which  there  shall  be  1  hour,  to  be  followed 
by  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  dealing 
with  prime  farm  land,  on  which  there  shaU 
be  40  minutes;  to  be  followed  by  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the-  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmlre),  which  shaU  be 
voted  on  immediately;  to  be  followed  by  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena' or 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) ,  dealing  with  SRC 
No.  1.  on  which  there  shall  be  10  minutes; 
to  be  followed  by  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  on  which  there  shall  be  40  min- 
utes; to  be  followed  by  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Mattingly),  dealing  with  a  percentage  cut. 
on  which  there  shall  be  30  mmutes.  with 
the  time  on  these  amendments  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill;  with  time  on 
any  amendment  to  an  amendment  to  be 
limited  to  '/4  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill;  and  with  time  on  any 
debatable  motion  or  appeal  which  Is  sub- 
mitted or  on  which  the  Chair  entertains 
debate  to  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill:  Pro- 
vided.  That  In  the  event  the  manager  of  the 
bill  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  lender  or  his 
designee. 

Ordered  further.  That  when  the  Senate 
disposes  of  these  amendments  and  any 
amendments  thereto.  It  proceed  to  third 
reading  of  the  bUl  and  immediately  vote  on 
final  passage  without  any  intervening  mo- 
tions or  appeal,  but  not  before  2:00  pjn. 

THE   COAL    PREPABATION   PSOCBAM 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  some  questions  on  the  coal  prepara- 
tion program? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  is  my 
understanding  that  the  House  has  ap- 
proved the  original  $6  mllliCKi  figure  for 
the  coal  preparation  program.  Is  this 
accurate? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Then  this  a  conference- 
able  item  and  it  is  possible  that  the  $3 
million  could  be  restored  in  conference. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JEFSEaJ.  Mr.  PresidMit,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  Senator's  difficult  job  in 
trying  to  come  up  with  additional  sav- 
ings in  order  t»  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  my  full  support  in  this  effort. 
However,  I  am  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fect this  cut  could  have,  not  only  on 
the  program  directly,  but  on  that  aspect 
of  the  program  being  carried  out  by  Iowa 
State  University. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  different  as- 
pects of  the  coal  preparation  program 
are  being  carried  out  by  different  re- 
search institutions.  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity, for  instance,  is  involved  in  testing 
processes  and  equipment  as  well  as  pro- 
vid'ng  feedback  for  the  various  coal  utili- 
zation projects.  Each  aspect  of  the  re- 
search program  plays  an  integral  role 
in  the  overall  success  of  the  project. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  announced  that  if  the  $3  mil- 
lion reduction  in  the  coal  preparation 
program  is  approved,  no  funds  will  be 
sent  to  Iowa  State  University  to  con- 


tinue its  part  of  the  project.  My  question 
to  the  Senator  is:  Was  it  the  committee's 
intention  that  the  Iowa  State  research 
project  be  eliminated  if  this  cut  is 
approved? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  assure  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  this  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Wouid  the  Senator  agree 
that  if  this  money  is  not  restored  and 
cuts  are  necessary  in  the  i>rogram,  these 
cuts  should  be  made  proportionally  so 
that  no  programs  experience  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  cuts? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  seems  to  be  the 
appropriate  response  by  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  Senator's  taking  the  time  to 
answer  my  questions.  I  am  sure  the  peo- 
ple at  Iowa  State  will  be  relieved  by 
his  assurances.  In  closing,  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
I  am  very  appreciative  of  his  efforts  to 
cut  the  Federal  budget.  His  diligence  and 
forthright  approach  to  this  issue  are  well 
known  and  he  has  earned  my  respect 
and  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  because 
of  this. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President.  I 
was  planning  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  the  appropriations  bill  regard- 
ing Federal  aquisition  of  water  rights,  but 
in  discussing  this  matter  wtih  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  this  bill  (Mr. 
McClure)  and  the  distinguished  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Subcommit- 
tee chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  (Mr.  Wallop),  I 
have  decided  to  withhold  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  bringing  his 
amendment  to  our  attention  and  I  assure 
h'm  that  I  share  his  concern  regarding 
the  subject  of  appropriative  water  rights 
claims  by  the  Federal  (jovemment.  As 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  knows,  my 
committee  is  in  the  process  of  developing 
a  policy  in  this  area  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  hoping  to  have  a  new  policy 
announcement  on  this  area  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  I  add  that  my  subcom- 
mittee, of  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  a  member,  and  the  staff  will 
look  closely  at  this  poUcy  once  it  is  an- 
noimced. 

Mr.  DOBilENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  remarks,  and  I 
look  forward  to  sitting  with  him  when  we 
look  at  this  new  policy.  I.  as  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  was  extremely  gratified 
earlier  this  year  when  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  James  Watt  announced  that  his 
department  would  observe  State  water 
laws  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  non- 
reserved  water  rights.  , 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  officials 
throughout  the  Western  States  cheered 
that  announcement.  However,  almost  to 
the  day  of  that  announcement  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  letter  sur- 
faced in  New  Mexico  from  a  district  of- 
fice of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
to  livestock  operators  who  hold  grazing 
permits.  This  letter,  which  I  shall  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  raised  many 
questions  in  the  minds  of  New  Mexicans 
regarding  appropriative  water  rights  ap- 
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plications  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. We  have  been  in  contact  with 
both  Blji*  ofiQclals  in  New  Mexico  and  in 
Washington.  DC.  regarding  this  letter. 

We  latqr  found  out  there  was  $1.3  mil- 
lion in  tliis  Interior  appropriations  bill 
for  filing  if ees  for  acquiring  State  water 
rights  for  their  land  resources  program, 
but  the  program  was  still  under  depart- 
mental r^ew.  I  sincerely  felt  that,  for 
several  re»sons,  this  money  should  not  be 
spent  unl*ss  Congress  knew  what  priori- 
ties woulq  be  carried  out  by  the  ELM  in 
filing  for  frater. 

The  D^artment  of  the  Interior  did 
everythint  possible  to  answer  my  ques- 
tions and  define  a  policy,  but  were  unable 
to.  I  was  afraid  that  without  a  firm 
policy.  BiIm  would  be  filing  applications 
on  every  water  right  they  could  get  their 
hands  on  [while  observing  and  fulfilling 
the  oblinitions  of  State  water  laws. 
Again,  I  have  been  assured  by  Senator 
Wallop  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior that  this  is  certainly  not  the  case 
and  that  In  just  a  few  short  months,  the 
issues  I  r#sed  should  be  resolved. 

Again,  t  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming and]  his  staff  for  their  assistance 
and  his  h^p  in  this  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  ap  of  the  Western  States. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senators 
from  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming  for  their 
assistance  in  working  out  an  agreement 
on  this  question  of  Interior  Department 
policy  toward  the  acquisition  of  appro- 
priate State  water  rights.  I  assure  both 
Senators  yi&t  this  is  a  great  concern  in 
my  State  ^f  Idaho  and  I,  too.  am  looking 
forward  ti  the  policy  announcement  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  this 
area,  and  [  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  fellow  Senators  on  this  important 
issue. 

I  recognize  the  difQculties  faced  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  reviewing 
past  policijes  and  coming  up  with  an  all- 
encompassing  policy  that  deals  effec- 
tively wit^  State  water  laws  that  differ 
from  State  to  State.  I  have  the  utmost 
confldenca  that  oflBcials  at  the  Interior 
Departmeit  will  be  able  to  resolve  the 
situation  described  by  Senator  Domenici 
and  I  knoff  Senator  Wallop,  through  his 
subcommittee,  will  review  any  new  pol- 
icy with  the  utmost  care. 

Madam  j  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  thiat  the  letter  referred  by  Sena- 
tor Domenici  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obji-ction,  the  letter 
was  order^  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
TT.S.  DEPAKikirNT 
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or  THX  INTEHIOR, 

OP  Land  Manacemcnt, 
Rosi^ell,  N.  Mex..  September  2,  1981. 

Uses:  I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
Btireau  of  Land  Management  is  en- 
a  comprehensive  program  to  in- 
quantlfy  Its  uses  of  water  (In- 
tht)se   of   permittees  or   licensees) . 
was  Initiated  recently  to  Imple- 
Ptesldenfs  June  6.  1978.  Water  Pol- 
the  Department  of  the  Interior 
(^pinion  of  June  25.  1979,  and  the 
of    the    President's   Task 
-Indian  Federal  Water  Rights. 
Inventory  of  all  water  uses  and  sub- 
water  right  claims  has  also  been 
by  several  general  water  rights 
In  the  State,  such  as  those  In 
$lver  Basin  (Civil  Nos.  20294  and 
Chaves  County  District 


Court)   and  San  Juan  River  Basin  (Caae  No. 
76-184,  District  Court.  San  Juan  County) . 

Recently,  there  have  been  several  inquiries 
from  livestock  operators  concerning  the  filing 
of  water  rights  applications  on  the  public 
lands.  BLM.  like  any  water  used  In  Mexico, 
will  file  water  right  claims.  The  BLM  will  file 
claims  on  those  water  sources  located  on  BLM 
administered  lands  that  are  now  used  or  will 
be  needed  to  implement  BLM  land  and  re- 
source management  programs.  BLM  will  also 
pay  the  filing  fees  for  water  right  claims  on 
these  sources.  It  Is  the  Bureau's  general 
policy  that  all  water  rights  for  the  manage- 
ment of  public  land  resource  program  will  be 
held  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  or  In 
the  name  of  the  permittee  and  the  United 
States,  except  (1)  in  water  base  areas  where 
the  user  currently  has  a  valid  State  appro- 
prlaUve  water  rtght  for  his  base  property 
(Taylor  Grazing  Act),  and  (2)  when  the  use 
of  water  Is  not  needed  for  the  management 
of  public  land  resource  programs.  The  filing 
and  granting  of  water  rights  to  the  United 
States  (BLM)  win  not,  however,  affect  the 
authorized  use  of  water  by  the  public;  I.e.,  all 
water  sources  on  the  public  lands  presently 
used  by  livestock  will  be  claimed  for  livestock 
use.  Let  me  emphasize  that  no  grazing  li- 
censees or  permittees  will,  therefore,  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  these  filing  or  subsequent 
adjudications. 

To  prepare  for  present  and  future  adjudi- 
cations, we  are  presently  conducting  an  In- 
ventory of  all  water  sources  and  uses  on  BLM 
administered  lands  In  New  Mexico.  This  In- 
cludes streams,  springs,  wells,  reservoirs,  lakes 
and  catchments.  We  would  appreciate  receiv- 
ing any  Information  that  you  feel  would  be 
helpful  to  us  (such  as  the  location  of  water 
sources  used  for  stockwaterlng,  the  number 
of  cattle  using  each  source,  the  time  of  year 
used,  etc.).  The  Inventory  Information  will 
be  permanently  stored  to  assist  In  our  land 
management  operations. 

If  you  have  any  specific  questions  concern- 
ing BLM's  water  use  inventory  or  compliance 
with  New  Mexico's  water  law,  please  contact 
the  Roswell  District  Ofllce. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Phillip  D.  Nokeland, 

i4rea  Manager. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President,  last 
year,  the  Interior  Appropriations  Con- 
ference Committee  instructed  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  its  1981  bill  to  use 
the  U.S.  park  police  training  bam  as  a 
replacement  facility  for  the  national  cen- 
ter for  therapeutic  riding  program.  The 
need  arose  because  the  National  Park 
Service  had  condemned  and  razed  the 
Rock  Creek  Horse  Bam,  where  the  pro- 
gram previously  took  place.  Even  though 
a  year  has  passed  since  congressional 
action,  the  Park  Service  still  has  not  pro- 
vided a  replacement. 

In  order  to  spur  the  Park  Service,  I 
requested  that  an  amendment  be  includ- 
ed in  the  fiscal  year  1982  bill,  providing 
NPS  $800,000  to  relocate  the  U.S.  mount- 
ed park  police  barn  as  a  facility  for  the 
program.  I  withdrew  this  request  because 
I  was  assured  the  Park  Service  plans  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  make  the  re- 
quired facility  available  and  has  the 
money  to  rehabilitate  it.  I  am  told  that 
NPS  plans  to  make  a  reprograming  re- 
quest for  the  funds  necessary  to  rehabili- 
tate the  Edgewater  facility,  where  the 
park  police  training  program  will  be  re- 
located, and  that  the  committee  fully 
intends  to  give  this  request  every  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  the 
committee  agrees  that  this  is  an  impor- 
tant project  and  is  concerned  about  the 


lack  of  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
Park  Service,  so  much  so  that  it  had 
language  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1982 
bill,  reinforcing  the  original  directive.  I 
am  aware  that  funds  are  available  to 
rehabilitate  the  park  police  facility  for 
the  center's  use.  Furthermore,  since  ac- 
commodating the  national  center  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  mounted  police  training 
program's  relocation  to  the  Edgewater 
facility,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  approve  this 
reprograming  request  when  submitted. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, there  is  a  matter  dealing  with  the 
Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Fund 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 
First,  as  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee knows,  during  our  original 
consideration  of  this  bill,  I  had  language 
inserted  into  the  committee  report  deal- 
ing with  the  rural  abandoned  mine  pro- 
gram (RAMP)  that  is  administered  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  That  languace 
can  be  found  on  pages  35  and  36  of  the 
committee  report.  Basically,  what  we 
said  was  that  RAMP  is  one  of  the  rec- 
lamation programs  presently  in  place 
that  has  worked  well  and  deserves  close 
attention  from  ofiBcials  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  who  are  responsible 
for  providing  funding  to  the  soil  con- 
servation service.  As  the  report  indicates, 
RAMP  has  the  capability  of  permitting 
up  to  $30  million  worth  of  projects  this 
fiscal  year. 

However,  also  in  the  report  is  a  line 
on  page  35  which  indicates  that  the  com- 
mittee only  intends  the  funding  provided 
to  maintain  the  RAMP  program  "at  a 
maintenance  level  with  no  new  project 
starts."  Although  I  frankly  believe  that 
the  $4.3  million  provided  for  RAMP  is 
wholly  insuflBcient,  if  that  is  the  dollar 
amount  we  must  deal  with,  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  we  clarify  our  intentions 
with  respect  to  no  new  project  starts. 

Is  it  the  chairman's  understanding 
that  the  overriding  language  in  this  sit- 
uation is  that  which  says  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  consider  the  trans- 
fer of  additional  funding  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  from  available  un- 
obligated balances  as  the  opportunity 
for  additional  work  under  the  RAMP  is 
clearly  defined  to  OSM  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service?  In  other  words,  if 
RAMP  can  be  proven  to  be  as  worthwhile 
as  we  believe  it  is,  the  SCS  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  initiate  new  starts 
in  the  fiscal  year  within  the  bounds  of 
the  $4.3  million  we  have  appropriated 
and  whatever  unobligated  balances  may 
be  made  available  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. Madam  President.  "The  com- 
mittee intends  that  the  RAMP  should 
continue  and  that  as  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  clearly  defines  the  needs  of 
the  program  to  OSM,  OSM  will  in  turn 
closely  examine  the  possibility  of  trans- 
ferring funds  from  available  unobligated 
balances  in  the  Abandoned  Mine  Fund 
to  RAMP.  Such  action,  were  it  approved 
by  OSM,  would  certainly  mean  that  ad- 
ditional project  starts  would  be  neces- 
sary and  that  new  project  starts  within 
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the  $4.3  million  appropriated  in  this  bill 
would  also  be  permitted. 

WITCE    canton    national    PA»K,    FISCAL    T%^a. 

1983  rrmuiNG  ro«  snow  bemoval 
Mr  GARN.  Madam  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  floor  manager's  at- 
tention the  matter  of  the  Senate's  ear- 
marking of  $267,000  within  avaUable 
funds  to  maintain  the  road  to  Rainbow 
Point  at  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park 
during  the  months  September  to  May. 
(See  Senate  Report  97-166.  page  19.) 

The  earmarking  of  these  funds  wUl 
provide  a  much -needed  stimulus  to  the 
local  economy  surrounding  the  Bryce 
Canyon  National  Park.  This  is  an  area 
heavily  hit  by  the  economic  restrictions 
associated  with  limited-access  Federal 

lands.  .„ 

Garfield  County,  Utah,  where  Bryce 
is  located,  actuaUy  has  three  national 
parks  in  it.  the  other  two  being  Zion 
and  Capitol  Reef  National  Parks.  As  you 
can  well  imagine,  the  opportunities  for 
economic  development  in  these  areas  are 
severely  limited. 

Therefore,  it  is  essential  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  to  promote 
those  economic  activities  which  are 
suitable  to  such  an  environment. 

The  proposed  earmarking  would  pro- 
vide an  excellent  stimulus  to  tourism  by 
helping  to  make  Bryce  a  year-round 
park.  In  a  study  done  for  my  office,  the 
Regional  Office  of  the  National  Park 
Service  calculated  that  the  benefits  aris- 
ing from  maintaining  the  Rainbow  Point 
road  during  the  winter  months  would 
outweigh  the  costs  of  that  act-on  by  at 
least  a  factor  of  two. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention, 
however,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Inte- 
rior Department  has  appealed  to  have 
the  requirement  to  maintain  Rainbow 
Point  road  eliminated.  In  doing  so,  the 
Department  ignored  the  severe  economic 
conditions  surrounding  the  park  and 
the  anticipated  returns  that  would  occur 
in  Garfield  and  surrounding  counties  if 
this  $267,000  were  used  to  keep  that 
road  open. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  ask  the  floor 
manager  to  give  his  assurance  that  he 
will  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  any  confer- 
ence report  language  against  this  ear- 
marking and  to  insure  that  the  Park 
Service  implements  the  action  intended 
by  this  earmarking. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  1 
am  liappy  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  We  have  had  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  several  times  before  and 
I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  senti- 
ments he  expresses.  I  will  be  glad  to 
preserve  the  effect  of  this  earmarking  in 
the  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  will  encourage  the  Park 
Service  to  implement  its  provisions. 
interior's  omcE  op  water  policy 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  Madam  President,  if  I 
may.  I  would  like  to  engage  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  in  a  colloquy 
with  regard  to  the  Federal  water  policy- 
making structure. 

I  do  not  wish  at  this  time  to  get  into 
a  protracted  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
my  bill,  S.  1095,  which  has  been  reported 
unanimously  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment   and    Public    Works    and 
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which  would  establish  a  national  board 
on  water  resources  policy. 

However,  I  do  want  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  our  agreement  for  prompt 
floor  consideration  of  the  bill,  based 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  House-Sen- 
ate compromise  language  from  the  rec- 
onciliation conference  report. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man that  I  strongly  support  the  provi- 
sion in  the  appropriations  measure  be- 
fore us  today  of  $1,842  million  for  an 
office  of  water  policy  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  Department  must  address  many 
significant  water  policy  issues,  and  I 
commend  the  Secretary  for  his  initiative 
in  attempting  to  address  these  issues 
forthrightly. 

There  are  those  who  fear,  however, 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
attempting  to  dictate  policy  to  other 
agencies,  particularly  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  which  falls  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair. 

And,  while  I  do  not  believe  Interior  is 
trying  to  usurp  policy  authority  from 
the  Corps,  I  do  feel  very  strongly  that 
there  are  important  interdepartmental 
policy  issues  which  should  be  addressed 
and  that  the  current  policy-making 
machinery,  as  well  as  the  current  climate 
of  suspicion  and  mistrust,  are  less  than 
conducive  to  sound  decisionmaking 
and  to  effective  action. 

Whether  my  colleague  agrees  with  my 
thesis  that  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment and  that  enactment  of  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  S.  1095  will  enhance 
the  credibility  of  Federal  water  policy 
deliberations,  he  will  recall  our  under- 
standing that  the  bill  would  be  aired  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  on  a  timely  basis. 
I  recognize  full  well  the  demands  upon 
the  time  of  the  Senator,  but  this  matter 
has  been  pending  for  quite  some  time 
now.  Might  I  inquire  when  he  believes 
we  can  get  together  and  agree  on  the 
time  and  terms  for  bringing  S.  1095  to 
the  fioor? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  the  support  of  my 
colleague  from  South  Dakota,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  for  fiscal  year 
1982  funding  for  an  office  of  water  policy 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
He  is  entirely  correct  in  pointing  out 
that  the  office  will  address  only  issues 
pertaining  to  the  direct  authorities  of 
the  Department  itself. 

With  respect  to  S.  1095,  to  establish 
a  national  board  on  water  resources 
policy.  I  recognize  the  need  for  sound 
and  coordinated  interdepartmental 
water  policymaking.  And,  while  I  am 
not  certain  your  bUl  is  the  best  means 
to  address  that  need,  I  do  recall  our 
agreement  for  floor  consideration. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  knows  that,  generally  speaking, 
my  views  are  very  much  in  accord  with 
his  own.  and  most  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  water  policy.  When  we  get  into 
the  specifics  of  S.  1095.  I  believe  he  wUl 
find  me  most  receptive  to  his  viewpoint 
£is  well. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  work  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Water  Resources  Subcom- 


mittee in  working  with  the  majority 
leader  to  bring  S.  1095  to  the  floor.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  Senators  who  have 
a  great  interest  in  this  legislation  and 
who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  consider 
its  effects  carefully  before  it  is  scheduled 
for  action  on  the  fioor.  I  do  undersUnd 
the  Senator's  concern,  because  time  is 
growing  short. 

THE    URBAN    XNUIAN    HEALTH    PROGRAM 

•  Mr  BOSCHWrrZ.  Madam  President, 
back  in  1972.  Minneapolis  embarked  on 
a  program  which  has  since  become  a 
model  project  for  other  States. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  what  is  to- 
day known  as  the  urban  Indian  health 
program.  There  are  now  41  similar  proj- 
ects around  the  country  with  fiscal  year 
1981  funding  of  $8.9  million.  And  al- 
though great  progress  has  been  made 
with  concern  to  Indian  health,  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

A  1979  HEW  report  concluded  that. 

The  health  status  of  American  In- 
dians .  .  .  still  lags  15  to  20  years  behind 
that  of  the  general  popiUatlon. 

The  House  has  recognized  this,  and 
recommended  a  1982  funding  level  of 
$9  790  million  for  urban  Indian  health. 

For  some  reason,  however,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  had  decided 
to  zero-out  this  line  item. 

Although  I  would  Uke  to  see  us  adopt 
the  House  level  of  $9.79  miUion.  I  recog- 
nize that  we  do  not  live  in  an  ideal  world 
and  that  budget  pressures  necessitate 
that  all  of  us  be  more  cautious  in  what 
we  request. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  put  the  money  back  in.  but  I  am 
going  to  suggest  a  partial  solution  to  this 
dilemma.  ^     ^„,       .  _ 

Since  the  House  has  $9.79  million  for 
urban  Indian  health,  and  we  have  noth- 
ing it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  suggest 
to  the  conferees  that  they  accept  a  level 
half-way  between.  This  would  amount  to 
about  $4.5  miUion.  which  also  happens 
to  be  what  the  Reagan  administration 
recuested.  So  I  do  not  think  this  is  out 

of  line. 

I  disagree  with  the  administration, 
however,  in  how  this  money  should  be 
allocated  among  the  projects.  The  $4.5 
million  request  assumes  a  50-percent  re- 
duction in  funding  across-the-board  for 
all  41  projects.  I  believe  it  makes  more 
sense  to  give  first  priority  to  those  proj- 
ects providing  direct  health  care  services. 

Currently,  five  projects  provide  full- 
time  direct  health  care  services,  includ- 
ing the  Minneapolis  project.  These  pro- 
grams have  been  shown,  by  an  outside 
audit,  to  be  extremely  cost  effective  and 
to  provide  the  highest  quality  of  health 
c&rc 

Second  priority  should  go  to  those  17 
projects  with  limited  health  care  serv- 
ices, and  the  third  to  those  providing 
only  information  and  referral. 

I  understand  that  the  Indian  Health 
S°rvice  may  be  amenable  to  this  plan, 
but  would  prefer  some  direction  from 
Congress. 

I  urge  the  chairman  to  consider  my 
request,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  offer 
whatever  other  assistance  I  can  provide.* 

FtTNDING  FOB  CTPST  MOTH  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
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express  ny  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Inter  or  and  Related  Agencies,  par- 
ticularly my  colleague.  Senator  Mc- 
Clure,  vho  is  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  I  hat  subcommittee.  Their  coop- 
eration I  (d  to  a  change  In  program  fund- 
ing which  will  help  curb  the  problem  of 
gypsy  m(^h  infestation. 

Leaf- editing  gypsy  moth  caterpillars 
defoliate^  more  than  9  million  acres  of 
valuable  forest  and  ornamental  trees  in 
the  Nortlieast  in  1981.  This  was  the  worst 
outbreak  in  history,  and  next  year 
promises;  to  be  just  as  bad.  If  not  worse. 

Repeated  defoliation  by  the  gypsy 
moth  kills  some  trees  and  weakens  oth- 
ers, leavtag  them  vulnerable  to  attacks 
from  ott»r  insects  amd  diseases. 

Gypsy  imoth  infestation  for  1982  has 
been  projected  to  be  as  high  as  11  mil- 
lion acr*  in  the  Northeast,  the  effects 
of  whlchlwould  be  devastating. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  became  evident 
that  the  $2.3  million  previously  appro- 
priated f  )r  the  gypsy  moth  program  for 
fiscal  yeiJ  1982  wonld  fall  far  short  of 
the  need.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has 
estimated  that  as  much  as  $7  million 
may  be  n  ;eded  in  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Federal  s  tiare  of  insect  suppression  proj- 
ects relaied  to  the  gypsy  moth. 

At  the  request  of  the  two  Senators 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and 
through  a  cooperative  effort  with  the 
Subcomnittee  on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies,  a  recommendation  was  made. 

The  Co  mmittee  on  Appropriations  rec- 
ommends in  a  Senate  report  accompany- 
ing H.R.  4034  that  this  necessary  fund- 
ing for  iifestation  control  activities  be 
provided  out  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  fiscal  year  1982  along  with  insect  and 
disease  cirryover  funds  from  fiscal  year 
1981. 

The  co:  nmittee  also  expects  the  Forest 
Service  to  shift  funds  from  the  techni- 
cal assistance  and  survey  line  item  to  the 
insect  suppression  line  item  or  through 
other  redrograming  or  supplement  ap- 
propriations actions,  if  necessary,  to 
meet  insK:t  infestation  needs  in  fiscal 
year  1982 
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ABCSNDMZIfT    NO.       601 

MtCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
ai^iendment  No.  601  and  ask  that 


PF  ESIDING ' 


OFFICER.  The  clerk 
the  amendment. 

tive  clerk  read  as  follows: 
from  Idaho    (Mr.  McClttwe) 
amendment  numbered  601. 


Set  ator 


MjCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
una^iimous    consent    that   further 


reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On   page   17,   line  2,  delete  ••$529,8«9.000" 

and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••»503,703,000". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  modify  the  printed  amendment 
by  restoring  $5  million  of  the  proposed 
reduction.  The  new  figure  would  then 
read  $508,703,000. 

Madam  President.  In  line  with  the 
other  committee  amendments  which 
were  earlier  accepted,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  modify  the  amendment  as 
printed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  that  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  was  modified,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  17,  line  2,  delete  ••$529,869,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$508.703,000". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  the 
new  figure,  now  reading  $508,703,000, 
conforms  to  an  objection  Senator  Wal- 
lop and  Senator  Melcher  raised  earlier 
with  respect  to  the  availability  of  funds 
for  the  monitoring  and  accounting  of  the 
royalty  payment  In  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Senators  Wal- 
lop and  Mxlcher  cuid  I  have  consulted 
on  this.  I  have  talked  with  Secretary 
Watt  today.  He  supports  the  request  for 
that  money. 

Madam  President.  I  think  this  modi- 
fication of  the  amendment  is  now  ready 
to  be  agreed  to  by  both  sides. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  can  tell  me  if  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  have  no 
decrease  in  the  royalty  management 
fund. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President,  we 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  601).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  In 
line  with  committee  amendments  which 
were  earlier  accepted,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  S33 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClubx) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 532. 

On  page  35,  line  23,  after  the  word  "Forest" 
insert  the  foUowlng:  ":  Provided  further. 
That  Section  10(a)  of  the  Forest  and  Range- 


land  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  (16  U8C  1608)  Is  amended 
by  deleting  all  of  the  sentence  after  the  word 
•'benefits":  Provided  further.  That  no  more 
than  •242.542,000  shall  be  obligated  for  the 
construction  of  forest  roads  by  timber  pur- 
chasers". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  changes  the  Forest  Service 
tkjcounting  procediares  for  timber  pur- 
chaser credit. 

Under  the  1974  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act,  tim- 
ber purchaser  credits  are  required  to  b« 
treated  both  as  budget  authority  and 
budget  outlays.  This  means  that  the  For- 
est Service  budget  each  year  must  con- 
tain an  amount  for  purchaser  credits, 
and  that  the  amounts  of  purchaser  cred- 
its allowed  by  the  Forest  Service  during 
the  fiscal  year  are  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  authorized  and  appropriated. 
This  is  so,  even  though  no  Federal  dollars 
are  expended  from  the  Treasury.  As  a  re- 
siilt.  there  is  placed  upon  the  Forest 
Service  a  ceiling  for  timber  sales  as  the 
timber  contracts  must  take  into  account 
the  amount  of  timber  purchaser  credits. 
Once  this  ceiling  is  reached,  no  further 
timber  sales  can  become  availsUale. 

Attached  is  an  amendment  to  move 
the  funds  for  timber  purchaser  credit 
road  construction  off  budget.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1982.  there  is  proposed  a  budget  au- 
thority of  $242,542,000  for  timber  pur- 
chaser credit,  a  budget  outlay  of  $23,000,- 
000. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  funds 
exn«>nded  by  the  timber  purchaser  to 
construct  the  roads  needed  to  harvest  the 
timber  will  not  be  counted  as  either  budg- 
et authority  or  outlays.  Further,  the 
amendment  requires  the  Forest  Service 
to  continue  to  track  and  control  the  rate 
of  purchaser  credit  road  construction. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
we  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  532)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mr(TLURE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  wa"?  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  would  indicate  whether  or  not  he 
is  in  a  position  to  clear  any  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, in  response  to  the  inouiry  by  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader. 
the  following  nominations  are  cleared  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle:  Beginning  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  on  the  first  page 
of  the  Executive  Calendar  and  going 
through  page  2  of  that  calendar. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  Mct^LURE.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


go  into  executive  session  to  consider  all 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.  _,,^^     . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICI^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCrLURE.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  confirmed  en  bloc 
are  as  follows : 

Department  or  Labor 

John  F.  Cogan,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Lenora  Cole-Alexander,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,    to  be   Director   of  the   Women's 
Bureau,  Department  of  Labor. 
Federal  Mine  Safett  and  Health  Review 
Commission 

Rosemary  M.  Collyer,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission. 

Department  or  Labor 

Pord  Barney  Ford,  of  California,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Mine  Safety 
and  Health. 

Department  or  Education 

Jean  Tufts,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Special  Education  and 
RehabiUtatlTe  Services. 

Civn.  Aeronautics  Board 

Clinton  Dan  McKlnnon,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President,  1 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations.   

■Hie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STRONG'S  endorsement  is  the  latest  indi- 
cation that  these  reports  are  false. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  ARMSTRONG  COMMEND- 
ED FOR  SUPPORTING  AWACS 
CALE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  this 
afternoon.  Senator  William  Armstrong 
announced  his  support  for  the  sale  of 
AWACS  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate him.  Senator  Armstrong's 
statement  was  significant  in  its  own 
right:  It  was  a  responsible,  well  re- 
searched, and  I  believe  correct  response 
to  a  critical  question  facing  the  Senate 
and  the  country. 

But,  Madam  President.  Senator  Arm- 
strong's announcement  is  also  signifi- 
cant In  one  other  respect.  For  days.  I 
have  listened  to  reports  calling  the  pro- 
posal finished,  and  certain  to  face  dis- 
approval in  the  Senate.  Senator  Arm- 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  PERCrX".  Madam  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Contrcri  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  the  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in  ex- 
cess of  $7  million.  Upon  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days 
during  which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited 
by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution. 
The  provision  stipulated  that,  in  the 
Senate,  the  notification  of  proposed 
sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
immediately  avaUable  to  the  full  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  notification  which  has 
been  received.  The  classified  annex  re- 
ferred to  in  the  covering  letter  is  avail- 
able to  the  Senators  in  the  ofiBce  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  room  4229 
of  the  Dirksen  Building. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  Securttt  Assistance  Aoehct, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  23, 1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Pesct. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairbjan:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-108  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Pakistan  for  defense  articles  and  services 
esftimated  to  cost  $1.1  billion.  Shortly  after 
this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  ofBce,  we  plan 
to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  von  Marbod, 

Director. 

Transmtttal  No.  81-108 
(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer   Pursuant   to   Section   36(b)    of   the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act) 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Pakistan. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

(billion) 

Major  Defense  Equipment* $0.  6 

Other 0.5 

Total    — 1-1 

•As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(Ul)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Forty  F-16  aircraft  with  related 
munitions,  support  equipment,  spare  parts, 
training,  training  equipment,  and  technical 
asststsknce. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force  (8CA 
and  SEA) . 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee.  etc..  Paid,  Off- 
ered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
m  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold :  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vU)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  30  September  1981. 

(vlU)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
October  23.  1981. 


POLICT  JUBTDICATION 
PAKISTAN — r-lb    AUCRAIT 


The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  40  F-16  aircraft  with  related 
munitions,  support  equipment,  spare  parts, 
training,  training  equipment,  and  technical 
assistance  at  an  estimated  cost  of  Jl.l  bllUon. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by 
enabling  Pakistan  to  increase  lU  capability 
to  provide  for  Its  own  security  and  defense, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  Increased  threat 
resulting  from  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  requires  mod- 
ern fighter  aircraft  to  replace  a  number  of 
Its  Korean  War  vintage  planes  which  have 
reached  the  end  of  their  service  life.  The 
Government  of  Pakistan  wUl  use  this  equip- 
ment to  enhance  Its  air  defense  capability  as 
part  of  an  overall  force  modernization  plan. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  substantially  alter  the  overaU  mili- 
tary balance  In  the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  General 
Dynamics  Corporation  of  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  U.S.  contractor  representa- 
tives to  Pakistan  (the  exact  number  will  be 
determined  after  completion  of  a  site  survey) 
until  the  Pakistan  Air  Force  can  achieve 
self-sufficiency. 

No  Impact  of  substance  on  U.S.  defense 
readiness  Is  anticipated  as  a  result  of  this 
sale.  Full  logistical  support,  however,  will 
not  be  delivered  with  the  first  six  aircraft 
and  U.S.  Air  Force  assets  may  be  required 
for  support  and  training  during  the  initial 
part  of  the  program. 


PTA  MEMBERSHIP  MONTH 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Madam  President, 
since  1897,  the  Parent-Teachers  Associa- 
tion, the  PTA,  has  initiated  programs  to 
improve  the  education  and  home  life 
of  elementary  and  secondary  students 
and  their  families.  The  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  318  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 105  in  the  Senate  established 
October  1981  as  "National  PTA  Member- 
ship Month,"  to  commend  the  PTA  for 
its  consistent  advocacy  of  the  interests 
of  children  and  youth. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the  PTA 
is  cooperation.  Together  parents,  teach- 
ers, industry,  and  community  leaders 
are  meeting  students'  needs  by  providing 
a  wide  range  of  services  for  children, 
families,  and  schools. 

One  of  the  National  PTA's  most  im- 
portant tasks  is  that  of  parent-educator. 
Seminars,  publications,  and  other  re- 
sources have  been  developed  in  parent- 
ing, health,  smd  alcohol  education.  On 
the  State  level,  the  California  State 
PTA  publishes  movie  reviews  in  their 
official  publication,  the  Bulletin.  Films 
are  PTA  rated  for  violence,  sex,  pro- 
fane or  obscene  language,  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals, drugs,  and  nudity.  The  California 
State  PTA  has  also  worked  with  the 
March  of  Dimes  in  sponsoring  a  series 
of  seminars  to  assist  parents  in  com- 
municating with  their  children.  AU  of 
these  activities  can  help  parents  with 
the  important  task  of  rearing  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  PTA  has  been  resourceful  in  its 
use  of  outside  funds  to  develop  useful 
programs  for  parents  and  children.  Un- 
derwritten through  a  cooperative  ar- 
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rangem^nt  with  the  Grolier  Educational 
Coopersjtlon,  the  California  State  PTA 
is  produi:ing  a  series  to  help  parents  turn 
television  viewing  into  a  positive  experi- 
ence. The  PTA  believes  that  the  home 
and  schpol  can  work  together  in  teach- 
ing chil4ren  to  be  discriminating  in  their 
prograni  selection. 

Five  itatewide  viewing  skills  work- 
shops for  parents  axe  planned  for  Jsuiu- 
ary  198$.  The  California  PTA  is  also 
working!  ^^th  the  Kellogg  Co.  in  a  pro- 
gram tol  guide  young  people  in  making 
wise  decisions  about  health  issues  affect- 
ing their  lives.  Student  health  education 
forums  allow  students  to  reach  their  own 
consensils  in  identifying  health  educa- 
tion coijcems.  The  publications  used  in 

ect  were  paid  for  by  Kellogg. 

to  use  by  PTA  volunteers  and 
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A  has  greatly  expanded  its 
ty  involvement  through  pre- 
rograms  in  drug  abuse,  health, 
nage  pregnancy,  school  dlsci- 
d  other  community  concerns 
g  vs.  Violence  and  Vandalism: 
Can  Students  Make  a  Difference?"  was 
the  subject  of  a  California  State  PTA- 
sponsor^  creative  writing  competition 
for  secotodary  students.  A  total  of  350 
entries  were  received  and  prizes  awarded 
in  two  divisions:  grswles  7-9  and  10-12. 
The  students  showed  great  insight  into 
the  cauies  of  school  violence  and  van- 
dalism, |md  offered  many  creative  solu- 
tions to  the  problem. 

The  California  PTA  is  also  training 
local  volunteers  in  the  use  of  "A  Guide  to 
School  iind  Commimity  Action"  which 
was  developed  in  cooperation  with  the 
Califormia  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Th|s  is  a  guide  for  communities  in- 
terested] in  gathering  fawits  and  deter- 
mining solutions  about  concerns  siKh  as 
early  teenage  pregnancy  and  drug  abuse. 
Throughout  its  84-year  history,  the 
welfare  bf  the  students  has  been  tiie  ma- 
jor conoem  of  the  PTA.  This  year,  stu- 
dent lo^ns  and  grants  totaling  $190,000 
will  be  awarded  by  the  California  PTA's 
honorarir  service  award  program.  The 
PTA  rnnains  dedicated  to  building 
schools,  lamilies,  and  conununities  where 
young  people  can  realize  their  full  poten- 
tial. As  j  Mary  Ann  Leveridge,  National 
PTA  prfesident  recently  told  the  1981 
PTA  convention,  their  organization  is 
"Parenti  and  Teachers  Working  To- 
gether—fStill  the  Best  Aid  to  Education." 


?ORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  lollowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 


By  Mr. 

the 

S.   Res 
402(a)  o: 
respect 
Federal 
1981  ( 

S.    Res 
303(a) 
S.  1024  ( 


I  Budg  et 


/.id 


DoMENici.  from  the  Committee  on 
,  without  amendment: 

223.  Resolution   to  waive  section 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  with 

the  consideration  of  S.  1024,  the 
Highway   Improvement   Act   of 
No.  97-251):  and 

224.  Resolution    waiving    section 
the  Contrreselonal  Budget  Act  of 

tept.  No.  97-262) . 


Rejt 


E^CUTTVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  jfollowing   executive   reports    of 
committees  were  submitted: 


By  Mr.  Hklics,  from  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

Everett  Oeorge  Rank,  Jr.,  of  California,  to 
b«  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  and 

Susan  Mere<llth  PhUIlps,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
April  13,  1986. 

(TTie  above  nominations  were  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  confirmed,  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Mathias, 
and  Mr.  Matsunaca)  : 

S.  1771.  A  bUI  to  establish  in  the  Federal 
Government  a  global  foresight  capabUlty 
with  respect  to  natural  resources,  the  en- 
vironment, and  population;  to  establish  a 
national  population  policy;  to  establish  an 
Interagency  Council  on  Global  Resources, 
Environment,  and  Popxilatlon,  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI : 

S.  1772.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  nonpreemp- 
tlon  of  State  law  In  cases  relating  to  the 
division  of  retired  or  retainer  pay  between 
members  or  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  spouses,  and  to  provide  an 
appropriate  means  of  enforcing  decrees  and 
orders  of  State  covirts  providing  for  the  di- 
vision of  such  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 

S.  1773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  re- 
quire all  car  manufacturers  to  Install  auto- 
matic crash  protection  in  new  passenger  cars 
on  the  same  effective  date;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 

S.  1774.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  wilder- 
ness areas  in  Montana  from  mineral  leasing: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  ORASSLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole)  : 

S.  1775.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
clusive remedy  against  the  United  States  In 
suits  based  upon  acts  or  omissions  of  U.S. 
employees,  to  provide  a  remedy  against  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  constitutional 
torts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1771.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  global  foresight  capa- 
bility with  respect  to  natural  resources, 
the  environment,  and  population:  to 
establish  a  national  populations  policy; 
to  establish  an  interagency  Council  on 
Global  Resources.  Environment,  and  Pop- 
ulation, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Affairs. 


GLOBAL    RESOT7RCES,    ENmONMKNT    AND 
POPULATION    ACT     OF     IDSl 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
bring  about  institutional  change  and  im- 
prove the  global  foresight  capability  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  This  bill  requires 
that  there  be  established  an  Interagency 
Council  on  Global  Resources.  Environ- 
ment, and  Population  which  would  be 
mandated  to  develop  a  national  popula- 
tion policy.  This  policy  would  include  a 
declaration  encouraging  national  popu- 
lation stabilization  in  the  long  term. 

It  is  time  that  our  country  face  tl^ie 
stark  realities  of  geometric  population 
growth,  resource  depletion,  environmen- 
tal degradation,  and  their  direct  link  to 
our  national  security  interests.  It  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  our  current 
Government  policies  and  capabilities  to 
address  such  significant  problems  is 
grossly  deficient  and  disjointed.  This 
legislation  provides  crucial  direction  to 
our  Government  to  begin  focusing  on  the 
wide  range  of  demographic  trends  and 
problems  that  aflect  us  all.  Population 
change  has  tremendous  impacts  on  our 
Nation's  problems  involving  energy  con- 
servation, hunger,  education,  housing, 
and  employment.  We  can  no  longer  ig- 
nore such  tendencies.  We  must  adopt  the 
flexible  policy  called  for  in  this  bill  to 
capably  respond  to  the  monumental 
demographic  concerns  that  presently 
confront  us. 

Several  unexpected  and  uncontrolled 
events  in  our  history  have  led  to  resource 
shortages,  scarcity  of  manufactured 
goods  and  heightened  world  tensions. 
The  most  prevalent  illustration  of  such 
an  occurrence  is  the  post-World  War  n 
baby  boom  which  clearly  demonstrates 
our  Government's  weakness  in  collecting 
and  wisely  utilizing  demographic  data. 
The  population  bulge  that  ensued  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  babies 
bom  between  1948  and  1968  first  crowded 
the  maternity  wards  of  our  hospitals, 
then  further  crowded  our  schools  and 
universities. 

The  decade  of  the  fifties  saw  school 
enrollments  jump  almost  50  percent.  Fol- 
lowing graduation,  this  generation  has 
flooded  the  job  and  housing  markets. 
Some  demographers  are  predicting  the 
children  of  the  baby  boom  will  produce 
another  bulge  in  numbers  and  our  coun- 
try will  again  be  unprepared.  When  the 
baby  boom  generation  reaches  retirement 
age,  great  demands  will  be  put  on  health 
care  and  retirement  systems. 

Another  demographic  pattern  which 
has  impacted  our  Nation  has  been  the 
internal  migratory  shifts  in  our  popula- 
tion caused  by  economic,  political,  and 
cultural  factors.  A  recent  illustration  of 
this  trend  can  be  noted  in  the  industrial 
towns  of  the  northern  Midwest  which 
have  depended  heavily  on  the  auto  and 
steel  industries  for  their  very  existence. 
The  fall  in  the  auto  and  steel  employ- 
ment has  resulted  in  a  large  internal  mi- 
gration to  the  more  prosperous  cities  in 
the  Sun  Belt  where  better  opportunity 
exists  for  the  skilled  unemployed  of  the 
North. 

Mr.  President,  you  may  recall  that 
earlier  this  month  several  Senators,  in- 
cluding myself,  engaged  in  a  colloquy 
here  on  the  Senate  floor  in  recognition  of 
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World  Pood  Day.  I  raise  this  matter  be- 
cause of  the  direct  relationship  of  food 
and  hunger  to  the  demography  of  our 
age.  The  hunger  problem  we  are  witness- 
ing sharpens  our  understanding  and  ae- 
fines  the  magnitude  of  geometric  popula- 
tion expansion.  -__.„„ 
Today.  800  miUion  people  are  sufTering 
from  starvation.  Worldwide,  12  million 
people  dies  of  starvation  each  year  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  5.  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica El  Salvador  has  the  highest  rate  of 
malnutrition  of  any  nation  in  the  hem- 
isphere, and  we  have  seen  not  only  the 
suffering  and  instability  which  this  cre- 
ates, but  the  opening  which  it  gives  to 
extremist  ideology.  One  does  not  have  to 
utUize  great  intelligence  to  realize  a 
spiraling  world  population  has  brought 
an  exponential  erosion  of  our  finite  re- 
source base  and  substantial  increase  in 
human  sacrifice. 

As  Americans,  we  can  no  longer  affora 
to  stand  by  and  remain  spectators  of  this 
calamity.  We  must  take  responsible  ac- 
tions and  confront  this  dilemma  head-on. 
There  have  been  several  attempts  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  ad- 
dress pressing  global  issues  during  our 
two  previous  administrations.  In  197J), 
President  Ford  recognized  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  global  problems  and  origi- 
nated and  ad  hoc  group  on  population 
nniic"    within    the    National    Security 
Council.  A  more  visible  effort  was  carried 
out  under  President  Carter's  direction 
and  completed  in  the  summer  of  1980. 
This  multi-agency  study  was  entiUed: 
"The  Global  2000  Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent." The  foUow-up  document  to  t^e 
report.  "Global  Future:   Time  to  Act. 
strongly  recommends  that  a  single  gov- 
ernment center  is  needed  to  insure  avail- 
ability of  adequate  demographic  data  to 
U  S.  decisionmakers.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  February  1981  edition  of 
Nation's  Business  a  very  eloquent  article 
on  the  Global  2000  study.  It  was  written 
by  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  a  noted  conserva- 
tive journalist,  and  I  think  it  accurately 
describes  the  report  and  corresponding 
issues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  Coming  Catastrophe 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
Five  years  ago,  Scribner's  published  an 
EngUsh  translation  of  Jean  Rasoall's  The 
camp  of  the  Saints.  The  novel  had  been  well 
received  abroad,  but  here  in  the  States  the 
liberal  reviewers  killed  it  with  ridicule  or 
with  silence.  The  plot  was  Intolerable  to 
them.  Raspall  was  predicting  that  somewhere 
around  1990  or  2000  a  horde  of  wretched, 
starving  have-nots  would  swarm  like  locusts 
upon  Southern  France  and  ravage  the  food, 
the  property  and  the  lives  of  the  haves.  This 
was  a  nightmare  novel,  chillingly  told. 

Raspail's  prophetic  work  came  to  mind  the 
other  day,  when  I  finally  got  around  to  read- 
ing Global  2000.  This  was  a  report  submitted 
to  President  Carter  last  summer  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  the 
Department  of  State.  It  is  an  Immensely  im- 
portant study,  staggering  In  Its  implications, 
and  if  you  wonder  why  it  has  received  so 
little  attention,  I  can  only  surmise  that  in 
Washington  we  are  inundated  by  reports,  and 
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at  the  Ume  of  pubUcation  this  must  have 
looked  like  merely  one  more  report. 

it  Is  much  more  than  that.  The  authors 
have  pulled  together  the  best  projections  of 
experts  In  a  dozen  fields— population,  food 
production,  natural  resources  and  the  like — 
and  have  compressed  them  into  a  single 
word:  catastrophe.  If  we  fall  to  heed  the 
clear  warnings  of  this  study— if  we  fall  to 
take  sensible  actions  now — we  will  Invite 
terrible  consequences  Just  two  decades  hence. 

The  population  projection*  alone  are 
enough  to  cause  serious  concern.  By  2000. 
the  worlds  population  will  have  increased  to 
about  6.35  billion,  a  gain  of  55  percent  over 
1976  The  more  developed  countries  will  In- 
crease slowly:  The  United  States  may  have 
248  mUllon  Inhabltante,  up  16  percent:  West- 
em  Europe  can  anticipate  a  population  of 
378  million,  up  10  percent.  But  the  leas  de- 
veloped countries  will  soar.  By  2000,  Mexico 
can  expect  a  population  of  131  million,  up 
119  percent.  Mexico  City  will  be  the  largest 
city  In  the  world,  with  a  population  of  per- 
haps 31.6  mlUlon— three  times  as  large  as 
New  York  Is  today.  Africa's  population  will 
double;  China  wlU  go  to  1.3  billion  and 
India  to  1  bUUon. 

How  are  these  billions  of  human  beings  to 
be  fed?  In  most  of  Asia,  and  in  poor  areas  of 
North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  a  calanU- 
tous  drop  In  food  per  capita  is  projected.  In 
these  areas,  "the  quantity  of  food  available  to 
the  poorest  groups  of  people  wUl  simply  be 
insufficient  to  permit  children  to  reach  nor- 
mal body  weight  and  intelligence  and  to  per- 
mit normal  activity  and  good  health  m 
adults."  The  number  of  seriously  malnour- 
ished people  will  roughly  double,  from  about 
600  million  today  to  1.3  billion  two  decades 

hence.  ^  ^  ».. 

W^at  these  projections  suggest  U  that  the 
great  eraln  and  rice  producing  nations  mmt 
redouble  their  efforts.  An  answer  cannot  be 
found  m  putting  more  land  in  production, 
because  most  good  land  already  is  under  cul- 
tivation. Increased  reliance  upon  fisheries 
could  help,  but  "unfortunately,  the  world 
harvest  of  fish  is  expected  to  rise  little,  if  at 
all.  bv  the  year  2000." 

Other  concerns  cry  out  for  thoughtful  at- 
tention. The  world's  forest  resources  are  In 
deep  trouble.  By  2000,  growing  stock  per 
capita  is  expected  to  decline  47  percent 
worldwide  and  63  perc»nt  In  less  developed 
countries.  Water  supplies,  already  short  In 
many  areas,  will  Ret  worse. 

One  thing  leads  to  another:  As  urban 
sprawl  continues,  valuable  cropland  goes  out 
of  cultivation.  As  forested  hills  are  denuded, 
erosion  Ul^es  over.  For  want  of  fuel  wood, 
millions  will  oe  forced  to  bum  animal  dung, 
thus  robbing  the  soil  of  organic  nutrients. 

The  authors  emphasize  that  their  projec- 
tions are  conservative.  They  do  not  allow  for 
drought,  or  wars  or  agricultural  pestilence. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  do  project  techno- 
logical developments  that  wl'!  t^tt---  p-o- 
ductlvlty.  They  do  not  assume  breakthroughs 
in  fusion  energy  or  solar  energy.  T'^ey  ac- 
knowledge the  Increased  risk  that  goes  with 
In-reased  production  of  electrical  energv  In 
atomic  plants,  and  grimly  but  matter-of- 
faotly  they  point  to  the  mounting  problem  of 
disposing  of  atomic  wastes. 

Yes,  this  is  a  gloom  and  doom  renort.  made 
all  the  more  disturbing  by  the  constrained 
and  dispassionate  style  in  which  the  authors 
lay  out  the  evidence.  But  it  is  not  a  report 
without  hope.  Their  message,  finally,  is  that 
the  Impending  catastrophe  can  Indeed  be 
averted— or  at  least  minimized— If  sensible 
public  policies  are  put  In  motion  now.  New 
methods  of  safe  and  reliable  birth  control 
must  be  developed.  The  world  will  need  new 
varieties  of  fast-growing  trees.  New  tech- 
niques of  aquaculture  and  desallnlzation  will 
have  to  be  found. 

Above  all.  a  sense  of  urgency  has  to  be 
aroused.  Otherwise,  our  children  and  grand- 


cbUdren  may  soon  discover  that  Jean  Ra^Mll 
wrote  not  QoUon,  but  fact. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  note  that  President  Reagan  has 
also  indicated  his  interest  in  global  issues 
and  has  instructed  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  to  begin  com  erring 
with  other  Government  agencies  to  de- 
velop a  response  to  some  of  the  most 
critical  global  problems.  This  past  sum- 
mer the  President  participated  in  the 
Ottawa  Economic  Summit  Conference 
involving  Canada,  France,  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States.  The  following  statement  on  pop- 
ulation was  included  in  the  official  decla- 
rat.on  of  the  Ottawa  Summit: 

Paragraph  20:  We  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  implications  of  world  peculation 
growth.  Many  developing  countries  are  tak- 
ing action  to  deal  with  that  problem,  in  ways 
sensitive  to  human  values  and  dignity;  and 
to  to  develop  human  resources.  Including 
technical  and  managerial  capabUltles.  We 
recognize  the  importance  of  these  Issues  and 
vrill  place  greater  emphasis  on  International 
efforts  In  these  areas. 

Several  academic  studies  have  been 
completed  which  point  to  the  need  to 
establish  national  population  policy.  Two 
such  efforts  have  been  issued  by  the  Bos- 
ton College  Environmental  Law  Center 
and  Stanford  Umversity  respectively. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation,  as  I 
mentioned  previously,  establishes  an  In- 
teragency Council  on  Global  Resources. 
Environment  and  Population. 

The  council  shall  be  composed  of  one 
representative  from  each  one  of  19  agen- 
cies which  formulate  policy  on  these  is- 
sues. The  bUl  calls  for  staffing  responsi- 
bilities to  be  carried  ou^  by  the  Office  of 
Administration  within  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President.  This  council  will 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  any  additional  ex- 
pense and  will  not  add  to  the  Federal 
work  force.  In  this  maimer,  we  can  pru- 
dently establish  the  institutional  base 
necessary  to  address  this  vital  task  and 
not  add  to  the  Federal  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  dur- 
ing my  tenure  here  in  the  Senate  I  have 
tried  to  advance  the  notion  that  we  are 
not  the  owners  of  the  natural  resources 
and  treasures  of  this  Earth,  but  rather 
its  stewards,  entrusted  with  Its  tem- 
porary use.  We  as  a  nation  must  live  and 
act  in  ways  that  demonstrate  this  stew- 
ardship. The  benefits  to  be  realized— 
reduced  human  suffering  and  strife  for 
future  generations— will  certainly  be 
worth  the  cost. 

I  am  honored  to  be  joined  in  this  ef- 
fort by  Senators  Cranstok,  Goktok, 
Mathias,  and  Matsunaca  as  original  co- 
sponsors.  I  appreciate  this  support  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  many 
other  coUeagues  on  this  legislation  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
order»Hl  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8.  1771 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    o/    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assemlHed.  That  thl« 
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be  cltad  M  the  "Global  Resources, 
and  Population  Act  of  1081". 
DsmnnoMS 
8«:.  a.  JFor  the  purposes  of  tills  Act,  the 
term— 

(1)  "agency"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
provldedln  section  651(1)  of  title  6.  United 
States  Cofle; 

(3)  "Chairman"  means  the  Chairman  of 
the  Coiifldl  on  Global  Resources,  the  En- 
Tlronmenlt.  and  Population  established  by 
section  7  bf  this  Act: 

(3)  "(iouncll"  means  the  Council  on 
Global  Besources,  the  Environment,  and 
Pop\Uatl(^  esWbllshed  by  secUon  7  of  this 
Act: 

(4)  "klobal  population  stabilization" 
means  tne  stage  In  the  change  In  world 
populatli  when  the  number  of  human 
births  approximately  equals  the  nvimber  of 
human  deaths; 

(6)  "long  term",  when  used  with  respect 
to  trends^  or  impacts  means  a  period  of 
twenty  oi^more  years: 

(8)  "i^atlonal  population  stabilization" 
means  tlie  stage  In  the  change  In  national 
population  when  the  sum  of  the  number  of 
human  bjrths  and  the  number  of  Individuals 
immigrating  approximately  equals  the  sum 
of  the  number  of  human  deaths  and  the 
number  it  Individuals  emigrating; 

(7)  "person"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
provided  |ln  section  651(3)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Cotte: 

(8)  "peculation  characteristics"  means  the 
ntimber  of  individuals  In  the  population,  and 
the  fertUjty,  mortality,  immigration,  emigra- 
tion. Internal  migration,  age  structure,  and 
geographc  distribution  of  the  population, 
and  the  health,  education,  employment.  In- 
come, and  natural  resources  needs  of  the 
populatlaa;  and 

(9)  "si  ort  term",  when  used  with  respect 
to  trends  or  Impacts,  means  a  period  of  less 
than  twe^ity  years. 

ranmics  ahd  polict 
[a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
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(B)  to  assess  the  Impact  of  such  trends 
on  the  national  security  and  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtea. 

(b)  It  Is  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  that — 

(1)  the  Federal  Government  use  all  prac- 
ticable means,  including  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  to  establish  and  maintain 
conditions  which  (A)  promote  the  achieve- 
ment, at  the  earliest  possible  time,  of  na- 
tional population  stabilization  In  the  United 
States  at  a  level  which  Is  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  living 
and  conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
the  environment,  and  (B)  do  not  cause 
major  social  or  economic  dislocations  In  the 
national  population; 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  cooperate 
with  State  and  local  governments  and  other 
persons  to  promote  national  population  sta- 
bilization In  the  United  States: 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  encourage 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  achieve  national 
population  stabilization  and  a  balance  be- 
tween population  characterlEMcs.  the  use  of 
natural  resources,  and  environmental 
change;  and 

(4)  the  Federal  Government  develop  and 
maintain  the  capability — 

(A)  to  coordinate  research  and  analysis 
with  respect  to.  and  to  prepare  projections 
of.  national  and  global  trends  in  population 
characteristics,  the  avbllablllty  of  natural 
resources,  and  environmental  change. 

(B)  to  assess  the  Impact  of  such  trends 
on  the  Nation,  and 

(C)  to  coordinate  national  planning  and 
decisionmaking  based  on  such  projections. 

FUKPOSES 

Sec.  4.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  provide  for  coordinated  natloned 
planning  for  changes  In  national  population 
characteristics: 

(2)  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  a  bal- 
ance, both  nationally  and.  through  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations,  globally,  between 
population  characteristics,  the  use  of  natural 
resources,  and  environmental  change: 

(3)  to  encourage  national  population  sta- 
bilization In  the  United  States: 

(4)  to  assure  that.  In  the  Interpretation 
and  administration  of  Federal  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  policies,  and  the  planning  and 
administration  of  the  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  goal  of  national  popu- 
lation stabilization  and  projections  on  na- 
tional and  global  trends  In  population  char- 
acteristics will  be  considered; 

(5)  to  establish  an  Interagency  council  to 
Improve  the  capability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  the  President,  the  agen- 
cies, and  the  Congress  with  accurate,  timely, 
and  Internally  consistent  projections  of 
short  term  and  long  term  national  and 
global  trends  In  population  characteristics, 
the  availability  of  natural  resources,  and  en- 
vironmental change;  and 

(6)  to  assure  coordination  of  the  activities 
of  all  agencies  which  assess  the  effects  of  the 
national  and  global  trends  referred  to  In 
clause  (5)  on  the  national  security  and  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  Federal.  State,  and 
local  policies  and  progrrjns  relating  to  edu- 
cation, employment,  housing,  agriculture, 
commerce,  energy,  the  environment,  trans- 
portation, communications,  and  services  to 
senior  citizens. 

INTERFRrrATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  POLI- 
CIES. REGULATIONS,  AND  PUBLIC  LAWS:  ACENCT 
ACTION 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  authorizes  and  directs 
that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible — 

(1)  the  policies,  regulations,  and  public 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  Interpreted 
and  administered  In  accordance  with  the 
policies  set  forth  In  this  Act;  and 

(2)  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall — 


(A)  use  reliable  demographic  research  in 
planning  and  declslonmalclng  which  affect 
national  and  global  population  characteris- 
tics, the  impact  of  national  and  global  popu- 
lation characteristics  on  the  availability  of 
natural  resources,  the  environment,  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  national  and  global  population 
stabilization: 

(B)  Identify  and  develop.  In  consultation 
vrtth  the  Council  on  Global  Resources,  the 
EiDTlnxKDMnt,  and  I^ofmlaltloo  esitaMlshed  by 
secluu  /  of  this  Act,  methods  and  procedures 
which  will  Insure  that  national  and  global 
population  characteristics  and  the  promotion 
of  national  and  global  population  stabiliza- 
tion will  be  considered,  along  with  environ- 
mental, economic,  natural  resource,  and 
technical  considerations.  In  planning  and 
decisionmaking  in  such  agencies:   and 

(C)  make  available  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  to  other  persons  such  advice 
and  information  as  may  be  useful  for  plan- 
ning for  changes  In  population  characteris- 
tics and  national  population  stabilization 
In  the  United  States. 

POUCT  acviEW 
Sec.  6.  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  re- 
view the  statutory  authority,  administrative 
regulations,  and  policies  and  procedures  of 
the  agency  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  there  are  any  deficiencies  or  incon- 
sistencies which  limit  or  prevent  compllsiice 
with  the  purposes,  policies,  and  provisions 
of  this  Act.  The  head  of  each  agency  shall, 
within  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  take  such  action  as  the  head  of  the 
agency  considers  necessary  to  eliminate  any 
such  delcleicles  or  Inconilstencles  and  rec- 
nrnrrt^rtA  to  the  President  such  administrative 
actions  and  to  the  Congress  such  legislative 
actions  as  the  head  of  the  agency  considers 
necessary  to  eliminate  any  such  deficiencies 
or  Inconsistencies. 

COUNCIL   ON   GLOBAL  RESOURCES.   THE  ENVHlOlf- 
MENT  AND  POPULATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Council 
on  Global  Resources,  the  Environment,  and 
Population.  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  Commerce, 
Defense.  Energy.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
the  Interior.  State,  and  Transportation,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
International  Development  Cooperation 
Agency,  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security  Affairs,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Policy  Development  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
Ihe  United  States  Trade  Representative,  or 
their  designees. 

(b1  Th'  Chaltnan  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vtromneiital  Quality  shall  be  CheJrmas  of  the 
Council.  The  Council  shall  elect  a  Vice  Chair- 
man from  among  its  members.  In  ths  absence 
or  disability  of  the  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chair- 
man shall  act  as  Chairman. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Council.  At  least  seven  members 
of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Each  member  of  the  Council,  Including  the 
Chairman,  shall  have  one  vote.  Decisions  of 
the  Council  shall  be  determined  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  members  present. 

ruNcnoNs  or  the  council 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Council  shall — 

(1)  assist  and  advise  the  President  In  the 
preparation  of  the  National  Population 
Change  and  Planning  Report  required  by 
section  10  of  this  Act: 

(2)  (A)  coordinate  pwDulatlon  research  by 
agencies  and  compile  Information  on  the  cur- 
rent and  foreseeable  trends  In  United  States 
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and  global  population  characteristics  and  on 
the  conditions  causing  such  trends; 

(B)  analyze  and  Interpret  such  Informa- 
tion to  determine  the  probability  that  such 
trends  and  conditions  will  limit  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  policies  set  forth  in  thU  Act; 

^(C)  compile  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  Congress  such  studies  as  the  Council 
considers  appropriate  to  promote  the  achieve- 
ment and  Implementation  of  the  purposes  or 
this  Act  and  policies  of  this  Act; 

(3)  review  the  laws,  regulations,  programs, 
and  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  such  laws, 
regulations,  programs,  and  activities  limit 
or  promote  the  achievement  and  Implemen- 
tation of  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this 
Act,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  "*»>" 
dent  for  such  administrative  actions  and  the 
Congress  for  such  legislative  actions  as  the 
council  considers  necessary  to  eliminate  any 
provisions  of  such  laws  or  regulations  or  to 
modify  any  such  programs  or  activities  which 
Umlt  the  achievement  or  Implementation  or 
the  purposes  and  policies  of  this  Act; 

(4)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  a  national  population 
policy,  including  a  national  policy  on  immi- 
gration, which  will  facilitate  planning  for 
changes  In  population  characteristics  and 
promote  national  population  stabilization  In 
the  United  States; 

(6)  conduct  investigations,  surveys,  and 
research,  and  prepare  studies  and  analyses 
relating  to  national  population  characteris- 
tics and  the  impact  of  the  populaUon  charac- 
teristics on  the  availability  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  environment,  and  achievement 
of  national  population  stabilization: 

(6)  prepare  and  revise  projections  and 
analyses  of  short  term  and  long  term  global 
trends  In  population  characteristics,  avail- 
ability of  natural  resources,  and  environ- 
mental change.  Including  the  impact  of  such 
trends  on  the  Nation,  and  report  such  pro- 
jections and  analyses  to  the  President  at 
least  every  two  years: 

(7)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent policies  and  programs  which  will  en- 
courage global  population  stabilization  at 
a  level  which  is  consistent  with  the  highest 
possible  standard  of  living  and  does  not  de- 
plete the  natural  resources  of  the  world  or 
degrade  the  global  environment;  and 

(8)  make  such  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation  as 
the  President  or  the  Congress  may  request. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Council  shall  consult  with  ap- 
propriate officials  and  representatives  of 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other  per- 
sons. Including  persons  Interested  In  popu- 
lation, science.  Industry,  health,  education, 
agriculture,  labor,  conservation,  social  wel- 
fare, and  International  affairs,  to  obtain 
Information,  opinions,  and  advice  without 
compensation  or  reimbursement. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  P«OVISION8 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Chairman  Is  responsible 
for  the  executive  and  administrative  opera- 
tion of  the  Council  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  The  Chairman  Is  author- 

IZMl— 

(1)  to  use,  pursuant  to  appropriate  agree- 
ments, the  services,  equipment,  personnel, 
and  facilities  of  other  agencies  and  of  State. 
local,  and  private  Instrumentalities,  without 
reimbursement  therefor: 

(2)  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
heads  of  such  other  agencies  and  the  heads 
of  any  State,  local,  and  private  Instru- 
mentalities as  may  be  appropriate:  and 

(3)  to  request  such  Information,  data,  and 
reports  from  any  agency  or  person  as  the 
Council  may  require  to  carry  cut  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  agency  represented 
on  the  Council  shall  promptly  furnish  neces- 


sary   services,    equipment,    personnel,    and 
facilities  to  the  Council. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  provide  the  Coun- 
cil with  Information  of  the  agency  requested 
by  the  Council,  Including  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics. 

(d)  The  expenses  of  the  Council  shall  be 
paid  out  of  appropriations  available  for  the 
payment  of  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

ANKUAL  BZPOST 

Sec.  10.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annually  there- 
after, the  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  National  Population 
Change  and  Planning  Report  which  shall 
Include — 

(1)  the  current  and  foreseeable  trends  In 
national  and  global  population  characteris- 
tics: 

(2 )  an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  avail- 
able natural  resources  for  fulfilling  the  hu- 
man and  economic  requirements  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  bttsed  on  such 
current  and  foreseeable  trends: 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  short  term  and 
long  term  Impact  which  national  and  global 
trends  In  population  characteristics,  avail- 
ability of  natural  resources,  and  environ- 
mental change  will  have  on  the  economy  and 
national  security  of  the  United  States: 

(4)  a  review  of  the  effects  of  the  laws, 
regulations,  programs,  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  of  the  activities  of  other  per- 
sons on  population  characteristics,  the  at- 
tainment of  national  and  global  population 
stabilization,  and  planning  for  such  change 
and  stabilization;  and 

(5)  such  recommendations  for  legislative 
actions  as  the  President  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  policies  of 
this  Act.« 


ByMr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  1772.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  nonpre- 
emption  of  State  law  in  cases  relating  to 
the  division  of  retired  or  retainer  pay  be- 
tween members  or  former  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  their  spouses,  and 
to  provide  an  appropriate  means  of  en- 
forcing decrees  and  orders  of  State 
courts  providing  for  the  divisiwi  of  such 
pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

DIVISION    OP   CERTAIN    MILITART    PAT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  that  State 
courts  could  not  consider  military  pen- 
sions for  settlement  purposes  in  divorce 
proceedings,  several  bills  were  introduced 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  give  States 
the  authority  to  do  so.  I  commend  my 
colleagues  for  taking  immediate  action  to 
move  legislation  to  correct  this  inequity. 
I  support  their  efforts.  However  there  is 
a  further  problem  to  be  dealt  with  and 
that  is  the  reason  for  the  introduction  of 
this  bill. 

Even  if  the  States  are  allowed  to  di- 
vide military  pension  between  litigants 
in  a  divorce  proceeding,  and  issue  a 
decree  doing  so,  the  decree  may  be  un- 
enforceable when  the  pensioner  moves 
out  of  State.  Therefore,  the  bill  I  intro- 
duce has  a  provision  for  filing  divorce 
decrees  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
who  will  then  issue  pension  checks  as  per 
those  valid  divorce  decrees.  This  bill  in- 
sures not  only  the  right  to  share  in  a  mili- 
tary pension  but  also  provides  a  prac- 
tical enforcement  mechanism. 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress moves  quickly  in  passing  legislation 
to  allow  the  States  jurisdiction  over  mili- 
tary pensions  in  divorce  cases.  There  are 
several  proposals  before  the  proper  ccKn- 
mittees.  But  I  also  hope  that  we  Include 
an  enforcement  mechanism  which  will 
allow  a  practical  disbursement  of  the  ad- 
judicated shares  of  pension  settlement«.» 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  1773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  require  all  car  manufacturers 
to  install  automatic  crash  protection  In 
new  passenger  cars  on  the  same  effective 
date;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

MOTOR   VEHICLE   SATETT    AMENDMSWTS   ACT   OT 
1981 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Amendments  Act  of  1981,  legisla- 
tion which  would  reduce  substantially 
the  individual  and  social  costs  of  auto- 
mobile accidents  on  our  Nation's  high- 
ways. Enactment  of  the  legislation  would 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration, 
announced  on  October  23,  to  rescind  Fed- 
eral Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  208. 

The  costs  of  automobile  accidents  have 
reached  appalling  proportions,  and  yet 
they  promise  to  grow  far  worse  in  the 
next  few  years.  As  chairman  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Subcommittee,  I  feel 
a  special  obligation  to  call  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  horrifying  facts 
about  automobile  accidents  and  the  ad- 
verse impact  NHTSA's  decision  will  have 
on  automobile  safety. 

The  impact  of  the  NHTSA  decision  will 
fall  most  heavily  on  young  Americans, 
since  car  accidents  are  the  leading  cause 
of  death  for  Americans  under  age  35. 
A  study  released  earlier  this  month 
showed  that  nearly  one-half  of  all  Amer- 
icans who  die  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
19  are  killed  in  automobile  accidents. 
This  year,  more  than  53,000  people  will 
die  in  auto  accidents,  and  2  million 
others  wUl  suffer  disabling  injuries.  In 
terms  of  death  and  disfigurement,  the 
United  States  suffers  a  Vietnam  war 
every  single  year. 

The  future  is  even  more  horrifying. 
The  growing  number  of  small,  light,  fuel- 
efficient  cars  on  the  highways  will  likely 
push  the  death  toU  over  70,000  lives  per 
year  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  according 
to  NHTSA's  own  predictions.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  time  to  abandon  lif  esaving 
technology,  but  NHTSA  has  decided  to 
turn  back  the  clock  on  automatic  crash 
protection. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducmg  to- 
day would  Insure  that  all  1984  model 
year  and  later  model  cars  would  be 
equipped  with  an  automatic  crash  pro- 
tection system,  as  required  by  the  now 
defunct  FMVSS  208.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  implementation  of  the  stand- 
ard could  save  9,000  to  12,000  lives  each 
year  and  prevent  perhaps  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  serious  injuries. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  that  this  legis- 
lation is  not  a  futUe  effort  to  protect  peo- 
ple from  themselves.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  enforcement  of  the  automatic  crash 
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protection  standard  would  mean  that 
several  times  more  people  would  be  pro- 
tected U^an  are  protected  today  by  man- 
ual saf  et|y  belts.  Nor  can  It  be  denied  that 
the  benefits  of  the  additional  protection 
would  b*  shared  not  only  by  those  whose 
lives  arq  saved,  but  also  by  all  who  pay 
health  aiid  automobile  insurance  premi- 
ums ani  by  the  American  taxpayer.  At 
stake  are  nearly  $19  billion  per  year  in 
medical  costs,  lost  wages,  and  welfare 
and  social  security  payments.  Experts 
have  subjected  the  automatic  crash  pro- 
tection standard  to  strict  cost-analysis 
and  have  found  that  aU  of  us  would  be 
better  off  if  the  standard  were  enforced. 

Yale  economist  William  Nordhaus  es- 
timates that  half  of  the  costs  of  auto  ac- 
cidents are  external  to  the  victims  and 
are  therefore  borne  by  the  taxpayers  and 
others.  The  upward  pressure  on  insur- 
ance premiums  would  be  relieved  some- 
what bj^  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Without  the  standard,  rising  insur- 
ance cois  can  be  expected  to  price  some 
drivers  ^ut  of  the  market,  thus  expos- 
ing more  and  more  of  us  to  the  risk  of 
being  hit  by  uninsiu"ed  motorists. 

NHTSiA's  rescission  of  PMVSS  208  is  a 
mistake.  The  administration  has  undone 
a  decad^  of  consideration,  negotiation, 
and  res*irch.  It  Is  my  intention  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  decision  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  and  to  likewise  move  for- 
ward with  this  legislation.  This  is  the 
only  coiirse  which  is  consistent  with  the 
policy  underlying  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966 — ta  reduce  the  bloodshed  on  our 
Nation's,  highways. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thut  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Amendiqents  Act  of  1981  be  printed  at 
this  poii)t  in  the  Record. 

There, being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1773 

Be  it  ^acted  ^y  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representative*  of  ttie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  Be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Amendments  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  {congress  hereby  declares  that  the 
purpose  <k  this  legislation  is  to  provide  com- 
fortable ind  convenient  crash  protection  for 
occupant^  of  passenger  cars  In  a  manner 
which  avplds  competitive  and  financial  dis- 
advantages to  any  manufacturer. 

Sec.  3.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  National 
Traffic  a^  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
(15  as.d.  1391-1410b)  Is  amended  b;  add- 
ing at  tl^e  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section 

"Sec. 
fact\xrer 
tlon   in 
factured 

"(b) 
responsl 


26.  (a)  Each  automobile  manu- 
all  Install  automatic  crash  protec- 
ach  passenger  automobile  manu- 
n  or  alter  September  1.  1983. 
«  Secretary.  In  carrying  out  his 
lltles  under  section  201(c)  of  the 
Motor  V^lcle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act  (15  pSC.  1941(c)).  shall  develop  and 
disseminate  Information  to  Inform  the  public 
about  thf  performance  and  benefits  of  auto- 
matic crsfeh  protection. 

"(c)  Ftfc-  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  th*  term  'passenger  car"  means  a  motor 
vehicle  with  motive  power,  except  a  multi- 
purpose :)as8enger  vehicle  that  Is,  a  motor 
vehicle  viilth  motive  power,  except  a  trailer, 
designed  |to  carry  ten  persons  or  less  (which 
Is  constructed  either  on  a  truck  chassis  or 
with  spe<lal  features  for  occasional  off -road 


operation),  motorcycle,  or  trailer,  designed 
for  carrying  ten  persons  or  less,  and 

"(2)  the  term  'automatic  crash  protection' 
means  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard 
208  (49  CFR  571.208)  as  In  existence  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1981. ".• 


By  Mr.  BAUCU8: 
S.  1774.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  wil- 
derness areas  in  Montana  from  mineral 
leasing;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EXEMPTION  OP  CESTAIN  WtLOERNESS  ABEAS 
PBOM  MINESAL  UUSIMC 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  Bob 
Marshall  wilderness  complex  is  1.5  mil- 
lion extraordinary  acres  threatened  by 
unprecedented  pressure  for  development. 

Located  in  Montana's  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, this  region  is  actually  composed  of 
three  congressionally  designated  wilder- 
ness areas ;  the  Bob  Marshall,  Scapegoat, 
and  Great  Bear  wildernesses.  The  "Bob", 
as  it  is  known  in  Montana,  is  a  unique 
resource.  As  one  of  the  largest  roadless 
areas  in  the  continental  United  States, 
the  area  is  a  critical  reserve  for  air, 
water,  and  wildlife  resources.  Further- 
more, the  Bob  provides  invaluable  rec- 
reation opportunities  for  visitors  from 
across  the  Nation. 

Even  a  brief  review  of  the  region  un- 
derscores its  importance.  The  airshed  of 
the  Bob  Marshall  complex  is  designated 
class  I,  indicating  that  it  is  virtually  free 
of  all  pollutants.  Tlie  waters  flowing  from 
the  area  are  pure  with  two  rivers  clas- 
sified "wild"  under  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act.  The  wildlife  of  the  wilderness 
is  abundant  including  the  threatened 
grizzly  bear,  the  endangered  gray  wolf, 
bald  eagles,  and  peregrine  falcon  as  well 
as  plentiful  big  game  and  sport  fish. 

More  important,  however,  the  Bob  is  a 
human  resource.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
visitors  every  year  enter  the  Bob  Mar- 
shall wilderness  complex  to  hunt,  fish, 
ride  horses,  hike  and  ski.  Having  toured 
part  of  this  area  Just  last  August,  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  no  visitor 
leaves  the  wUdemess  unchanged. 

The  experience  was  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Ameri- 
can forestry.  Bob  Marshall,  himself.  He 
remarked  that  "Enjoyment  of  solitude, 
complete  independence,  and  the  beauty 
of  imdeflled  panoramas  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  happiness." 

Given  this  background,  I  am  sure  you 
can  understand  the  concern  which  many 
in  Montana  felt  when  exploration  for  oil 
and  gas  resources  was  proposed  for  the 
Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  complex.  In 
fact,  with  more  than  340  applications  for 
leaseholds  filed  within  the  Bob  Marshall, 
Great  Bear,  and  Scapegoat  Wildernesses, 
the  future  of  the  wilderness  is  in 
question. 

Arguably,  such  exploration  Is  allowed 
under  the  letter  of  the  law  today.  The 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964  permits  mineral 
exploration  and  leasing  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1983.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
however,  I  believe  that  Congress  must 
not  allow  this  development  to  occur. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  was 
taken  by  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  on  May  21, 1981,  when 
it   adopted   a   resolution   directing   an 


emergency  withdrawal  of  these  lands  at 
the  urging  of  Montana's  Congressman 
Pat  Williams.  The  objective  of  the  com- 
mittee's action  was  to  allow  sulBclent 
time  for  review  of  the  management  of 
the  three  wilderness  areas.  While  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  did  comply  with 
this  directive,  the  withdrawal  is  now  the 
subject  of  litigation  brought  by  the  Sec- 
retary's former  law  firm,  the  Mountain 
States  Legal  Foundation. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  administra- 
tion has  declined  to  defend  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  House  committee's  ac- 
tion. Both  the  House  committee  and  the 
Senate  have,  however,  entered  the  liti- 
gation as  "friends  of  the  court"  to  up- 
hold the  validity  of  the  provision  within 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  which  grants  Congress  this  im- 
portant legislative  tool. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  court  will  be 
persuaded  by  the  arguments  which  I  and 
other  participants  in  this  case  have 
made.  Furthermore,  I  also  hope  that  Sec- 
retary Watt  would  act  independently  to 
preserve  the  wilderness  values  of  the 
Bob  Marshall  area.  Nonetheless,  I  am 
convinced  that  Congress  should  clarify 
the  management  of  the  Bob  Marshall 
complex.  To  that  end,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today. 

The  necessity  of  withdrawing  this  area 
is  brought  home  by  the  report  submit- 
ted by  Secretary  Watt  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs concerning  the  committee's  direc- 
tive for  emergency  withdrawal  of  these 
lands  pending  congressional  review  of 
the  situation.  The  message  of  the  re- 
port is  clear :  A  massive  exploration  and 
development  program  within  the  Bob 
would  simply  sacrifice  all  other  natural 
resource  values  on  an  altar  of  theoreti- 
cal energy  production. 

The  development  of  oil  and  gas  de- 
posits would  mean  the  transportation 
and  operation  of  mammoth  drilling  rigs 
suitable  for  deep  holes.  Roads  and  pipe- 
lines cut  through  miles  of  virgin  forest 
lands  would  spell  the  destruction  of  the 
wilderness  character  of  the  region. 

The  impact  of  such  activity  on  tradi- 
tional recreational  uses  of  the  Bob 
Marshall  complex  is  dramatic.  In  the 
words  of  the  Secretary's  report,  "Dis- 
turbance to  the  recreation  user  would 
extend  a  great  deal  beyond  the  physi- 
cally disturbed  areas.  Entire  drainages 
may  become  unsuitable  for  primitive  rec- 
reation use  for  50  to  100  years." 

If  our  Nation  is  in  fact  so  desperate 
for  this  last  potential  energy  resource, 
then  I  believe  that  much  more  drastic 
ste'^s  thap  exploration  within  the  Bob 
Marshftll  Wilderness  Is  in  order.  On  the 
contrary,  vast  amounts  of  public  lands 
outside  of  the  wilderness  remain  to  be 
explored  adequately.  Alternative  energy 
sources  remain  largely  untested.  The 
dramatic  benefits  of  conservation  have 
barely  been  examined. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  which  I  bring  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  would,  in  a 
straightforward  manner,  withdraw  the 
Bob  Marshall,  Scapegoat,  and  Great 
Bear  Wilderness  areas  from  mineral 
leasing.  Such  a  policy  directive  is  clearly 
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th«  prerogative  of  Congress.  Even  more,  I 
believe  it  is  our  obUgation. 

I  look  forward  to  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
fSat  the  biU  be  printed  in  the  Recow)^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  ^  ,„„ 

S.  1774 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
Ar^rica  in  Congress  '"^«"»'"f'';  T^"*  f/J^^ 
4  (d)  (3)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (Public  Law 
88-677)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "(A)  "after  "(3)   : 

(2)  inserting  after  "December  31,   1983. 
the  following:   "except  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph  (B),";  an4 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph :  ^    ,  .  > 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 
effective  May  21,  1981,  the  Bob  Marshall, 
Scapegoat,  and  Great  Bear  Wilderness  areas 
in  Montana  are  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of 
appropriation  under  the  mining  laws  and 
from  disposition  under  all  forms  of  appropri- 
ation under  the  mining  laws  and  from  dis- 
position under  all  laws  pertaining  to  min- 
eral leasing  and  all  amendments  thereto.". 

By  Mr.  ORASSLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dole)  : 
8.  1775.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  an 
exclusive  remedy  against  the  United 
States  in  suits  based  upon  acts  or  omis- 
sions of  U.S.  employees,  to  provide  a 
remedy  against  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  constitutional  torts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PEOEXAL    EMPLOYEE    TORT    LlABHTrT 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect 
to  tort  actions  filed  against  the  United 
States  and  Federal  employees. 

This  bill  will  represent  a  continuation 
of  efforts  made  in  the  previous  two  Con- 
gresses to  deal  equitably  with  the  serious 
problem  of  the  increasing  number  of 
lawsuits  filed  against  Federal  employees 
in  their  individual  or  personal  capacities. 

Since  the  1971  decision  of  Bivens  v.  Six 
Unknown  Named  Agents  of  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics.  403  U.S.  388  (1971). 
there  has  been  an  exponential  increase 
in  the  number  of  lawsuits  which  attempt 
to  seek  redress  directly  from  the  individ- 
ual defendant's  personal  resources  rather 
than  from  the  Government.  Moreover, 
because  of  well-founded  concepts  of  sov- 
ereign immimlty,  the  United  States  is 
not  amenable  to  Bivens  suits,  which  are 
also  known  as  "constitutional"  tort  ac- 
tions. The  primary  characteristic  of  these 
actions  is  that  they  allege  a  personal 
cause  of  action  in  tort  damages  arising 
directly  out  of  a  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution such  as  the  fourth  or  fifth 
amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  continued  to 
adhere  to  the  theory  announced  In 
Bivens  and,  Indeed,  has  expanded  it  to 
I}ermit  a  suit  against  a  Congressman  un- 
der the  fifth  amendment,  Davis  v.  Pass- 
man. 442  US.  228  (1979).  and  a  direct 
suit  against  prison  officials,  Carlson  v. 
Green.  446  U.S.  14  (1980) ,  even  though  an 
altTn^t've  remedv,  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act,  was  available  in  that  case. 
The  lower  Federal  courts  have  extended 


the  Bivens  or  constitutional  tort  action 
to  claims  arising  out  of  virtually  the  en- 
tire BiU  of  Rights.  

Although  our  figures  are  Incomplete, 
we  believe  that  there  are  presently  in 
excess  of  1,000  lawsuits  pending  against 
Federal  officials  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacities. Several  of  these  lawsuits  involve 
multiple  defendants,  some  as  many  as 
30  to  45.  Initially,  Bivens  suits  were  pri- 
marily filed  as  a  result  of  incidents  In- 
volving law  enforcement  activities;  how- 
ever in  recent  years  such  suits  increas- 
ingly have  arisen  out  of  regulatory  or 
personnel  actions  taken  by  Federal  of- 
ficials. .  „ 

The  current  situation  Is  an  unsatte- 
factory  one  from  the  perspective  of  all 
parties  concerned.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Federal  employee,  the  spec- 
ter of  personal  lawsuits  is  harmful  to 
morale,  serves  to  chUl  vigorous  and  ef- 
fective public  action  and  is  Inherently 
unfair  to  the  Individual  attempting  to 
fulfill  his  Federal  mission.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  plaintiff,  the  pur- 
suit of  a  Federal  official  through  a  Bivens 
action  is  expensive,  exhaustive,  and  un- 
likely to  result  in  a  coUectlble  judgment. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Bivens  action  entails  expendi- 
ture of  large  resources,  great  complexity 
In  the  defense  of  individuals,  and  entan- 
gling complications  such  as  the  existence 
or  assertion  of  conflicts  of  Interest  be- 
tween multiple  defendants  or  between 
the  United  States  and  one  or  more  indi- 
vidual defendants.  The  latter  difficulty 
frequenUy  requires  the  hiring  of  outside 
private  counsel  at  Government  expense 
in  order  to  properly  defend  Individual 

defendants.  ^.-i     , 

Mr  President,  added  to  these  difficul- 
ties Is  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act,  as  currently  constituted,  per- 
mits personal  lawsuits  against  individual 
Federal  employees  even  for  common  law 
or  nonconstitutional  torts  except  in  the 
cases  of  Federal  drivers  of  vehicles  and 
most  Federal  medical  personnel.  There 
is  of  course,  no  general  provision  for 
indemnification  of  sued  Federal  officials. 
Thus,  the  current  state  of  the  law  leaves 
the  conscientious  Federal  official  woe- 
fully exposed  to  possible  catastrophic 
personal  loss  for  actions  taken  in  the 
course  of  duty.  The  legislation  will  bridge 
the  current  gap  in  the  law.  It  is  my  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  wholeheartedly 
support  this  measure. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  blU  be  printed  in  the 

T?,ECORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1775 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  1346  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "jurisdiction 
of":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  or 
(2)  civil  actions  on  claims  against  the 
United  States,  for  money  damages,  sound- 
ing In  tort  arising  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  Injury  or  loss  of 
property,  or  personal  Injury  or  death, 
caused  by  an  act  or  omission  of  any  em- 


ployee of  the  Government  while  acting  with- 
in the  scope  of  his  office  or  employment, 
such  liability  to  be  determined  In  accord- 
an"-e  with  applicable  Federal  law". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2672  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  In  the  first  para- 
graph— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "United 
States"  the  first  place  It  appears; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  colon  after  "oc- 
curred" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  or 
(2)  for  claims  for  money  damages  sounding 
In  tort  arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  Injury  or  loss  of  property, 
or  personal  Injury  or  death,  caused  by  an 
act  or  omission  of  any  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment while  acting  within  the  scope  of 
his  office  or  employment,  such  liability  to  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  appUcable 
Federal  law : ";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or  any  award,  com- 
promise, or  settlement  based  on  a  claim 
arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States"  after   "25,000". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2674  of  title  28,  Unltwl 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after 
"claims"  In  the  first  paragraph  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "other  than  those  aris- 
ing under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,";  ^  _ 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(a)(1)"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  paragraph; 

(3)  by  inserting  "(2)"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  paragraph;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  (1)  The  United  SUtes  shall  be  liable, 
respecting  the  provisions  of  this  title  relat- 
ing to  tort  claims  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  to  the  extent 
recognized  or  provided  by  applicable  Fed- 
eral law,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  defenses 
heretofore  available  to  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  and  to  which  the  United 
States  wovild  otherwise  be  entitled.  The 
United  States  shall  not  be  liable  for  interest 
prior  to  Judgment  or  for  punitive  damages. 

"(2)  Damages  In  any  such  case  shall  be 
the  greater  of  (A)  actual  damages  or  (B) 
liquidated  damages  of  11.000  or.  In  the  case 
of  a  continuing  tort,  «100  a  day  for  each  day 
of  violation  up  to  a  maximum  of  $15,000.". 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2675  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  comma  after  "emplovment" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  upon  a 
claim  against  the  United  States  for  money 
damaeres  for  a  tort  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  caused  by  an 
act  or  omission  of  any  employee  of  th« 
Government  while  acting  within  the  scope 
of  his  office  or  employment.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  section  2679 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  remedy  against  the  United  States 
provided  bv  sections  1346(b)  and  2672  of  this 
title  for  claims  for  Injury  or  loss  of  property 
or  personal  Injury  or  death  resulting  from 
the  negligent  or  wrongful  act  or  omission 
of  any  employee  of  the  Government  whUe 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  em- 
ployment and  for  claims  arising  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  an  act 
or  omission  of  any  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment while  acUng  within  the  scope  of  hU 
office  or  employment,  is  exclusive  of  any 
other  civil  action  or  proceeding  arising  out 
of  or  relating  to  the  same  subject  m*tter 
against  the  employee  whose  act  or  omission 
gave  rise  to  the  claim,  or  aealnst  the  estate 
of  such  employee,  and  shall  also  be  deemed 
an  equally  effective  substitute  for  any  re- 
covery against  the  employee  In  his  individ- 
ual capacity  directly  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion.". ^  ..  ,. 
(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  Upon  certification  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  defendant  emplovee 
was  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office 
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or  emplo]  nent  mt  the  time  of  the  Incident 

out  of  wh  ch  the  action  arose,  any  such  clvU 
action  or  ;  >roceeding  commenced  In  a  United 
States  dls  Tlct  court  shall  be  deemed  an  ac- 
tion agalAst  the  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  all  references 
thereto,  and  the  United  States  shall  be  sub- 
stituted a»  the  party  defendant.  After  sub- 
stitution, the  United  States  shall  have  avail- 
able all  defenses  available  to  the  employee 
and  all  defenses  to  which  It  would  have  been 
entitled  1|  the  action  had  originally  been 
•gainst  the  United  States  under 
and  McUon   lS4«(b)    of  this 


comineni 
thU  ch 
UUe. 

••(2)  u: 
Oeneral 
aotUag  wl' 


n  certification  by  the  Attorney 
at  the  defendant  employee  was 
the  soope  of  his  office  or  em- 
ployment {at  the  time  of  the  Incident  out 
of  which  !  the  action  arose,  any  such  civil 
action  or  iproceedlng  commenced  in  a  State 
court  Khal  be  removed  without  bond  at  any 
time  befoi  e  trial  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to 
the  dlstrlc  t  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  aid  division  embracing  the  place 
wherein  K  Is  pending.  Such  action  shall  be 
deemed  in  action  brought  against  the 
United  Stttes  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  all  references  thereto,  and  the 
United  States  shall  be  substituted  as  the 
party  delendant.  After  substitution,  the 
United  Spates  shall  have  available  all  de- 
fenses available  to  the  employee  and  all  de- 
fenses to  nrhlch  It  would  have  been  entitled 
If  the  acti  an  had  originally  been  commenced 
against  th  b  United  States  under  this  chapter 
and  sectl(n  1348(b)  of  this  title.  The  cer- 
tification ■>t  the  Attorney  General  shall  con- 
clusively tstabllsh  scope  of  office  or  employ- 
ment for  I  lurposes  of  removal. 

"(3)  T|ie  certification  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  subsection  (d)  (1)  or  (2)  that 
the  defenlant  employee  was  acting  within 
the  scope  of  his  office  or  employment  shall 
be  binding  and  conclu-Mve,  except  that  in 
the  event  that  the  Attorney  General  has  not 
certified  scope  of  office  or  employment,  the 
employee  may  at  any  time  before  trial  peti- 
tion the  i!ourt  to  find  and  certify  that  the 
entployee  was  acting  within  the  scope  of  his 
office  or  e  nployment.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  lerved  upon  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Riile  4(d) 
(4),  Pedeial  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  In  the 
event  the  petition  Is  filed  in  a  civil  action 
or  procee<llng  pending  In  a  State  court,  the 
action  or  proceeding  shall  be  removed  with- 
out bond  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  the 
district  c((urt  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  and  division  embracing  the  place 
wherein  It  Is  pending.  Should  the  Jlstrlct 
court  detirmlne  that  the  employee  was  not 
acting  wl  ;hin  the  scope  of  his  office  or  em- 
ployment, the  action  or  proceeding  shall  be 
remanded  to  the  State  court. 

"(4)  Where  a  civil  action  or  proceeding 
under  this  chapter  is  precluded  because  of 
the  avalliblUty  of  a  remedy,  compensation, 
or  other  >eneflt8  from  the  United  States  as 
provided  )y  any  other  law,  the  action  or  pro- 
ceeding si  tail  be  dismissed  but  in  that  event, 
the  runn  ng  of  any  limitation  of  \,lme  for 
commend  ng  or  filing  an  application  or  claim 
in  a  prooiedlng  for  any  other  remedy,  com- 
pensation or  benefits  shall  be  suspended 
during  tte  pendency  of  the  civil  action  or 
admlnlstr  itlve  proceeding  under  this  chapter. 

"(5)  Wienever  an  action  brought  against 
a  defend!  nt  employee  in  which  the  United 
States  Is  substituted  as  the  party  defendant 
under  thli  i  subsection  is  dismissed  for  failure 
first  to  present  a  claim  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  pursuant  to  section  2675(a) 
of  this  til  le,  the  claim  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
timely  piesented  under  section  2401(b)  of 
this  title,  if  (A)  the  claim  would  have  been 
timely  if  lied  on  the  date  the  action  against 
the  defen  lant  employee  was  commenced,  and 
(B)  the  c  aim  is  presented  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  ai  ;ency  within  60  days  after  dismissal 
of  the  aci  Ion.". 


(c)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  If  a  civil  action  or  proceeding  under 
section  13'6(b)  or  2672  of  this  title  arising 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
results  In  a  judgment  against  the  United 
States  or  an  award,  compromise,  or  settle- 
ment paid  by  the  United  States,  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  shall  forward  the  matter  to  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  which  employed 
the  employee  at  the  time  of  the  act  or 
omission  for  such  further  administrative 
Investigation  or  disciplinary  action  as  may  be 
appropriate.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  2680  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'{  2680.  Exceptions:  claims  not  arising  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States": 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  relating  to  tort  claims 
other  than  those  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States."  in  the  first  para- 
graph immediately  after  "title":  and 

(3)  by  amending  subeecUon  (h)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(h)  Any  claim  arising  out  of  Ubel.  slan- 
der, misrepresentation,  deceit,  or  Interfer- 
ence with  contract  rights.". 

(b)  The  Item  relating  to  section  2680  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  171  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"2680.  Exceptions:  claims  not  arising  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.". 

SBC.  7.  (a)  Chapter  171  of  title  28,  United 

States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"S  2681.  Exceptions:  claims  arising  tmder  the 

Constitution  of  the  United  States 

"The  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  of  sec- 
tion 1346(b)  of  this  title  which  relate  to 
tort  claims  arising  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  apply  to 
actions  arising  from  the  activities  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Panama 
Canal  Company,  a  Federal  land  bank,  a  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  bank,  or  a  bank  for 
cooperatives.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  171  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"2681.  Exceptions:   claims  arising  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  (1)  Subsections  (a)  through  (d) 
of  section  4116  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  are  repealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(e)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "person  to  whom  the 
immunity  provisions  of  this  section  apply 
(as  described  In  suosectlon  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion)." and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "em- 
ployee of  the  Veterans'  Administration";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Veterans'  Administration". 

(b)(1)  Subsections  (a)  through  (e)  of 
section  221  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  use.  233)   are  repealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(f)". 

(c)(1)  Subsections  (a)  through  (e)  of 
section  1089  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
are  repealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "person  described 
in  subsection  (a)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "employee  of  the  armed  forces,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  United  States 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home,  or  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency". 


(3)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  la 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2); 

(B)  by  redesignating  clause  (3)  as  c1»um 
(4);  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(3)  the  Oovemor  of  the  United  States 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home,  in  the  case  of 
an  employee  of  the  United  States  Soldiers' 
and  Airmen's  Home;  and". 

(4)  Subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  redesignated  as  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  respectively. 

(d)(1)  Subsections  (a)  through  (e)  of 
section  307  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  (42  U.S.C.  245Sa)  are  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  la 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(f)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "person  described  In 
subsection  (a)  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"employee  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration". 

(e)  (1)  Subsections  (a)  through  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 1091  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 
(22  use.  817)  are  repealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  to 
amended  by  striking  out  '^person  to  whom 
the  Immunity  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  apply."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "employee  of  the  Department  of 
State  (Including  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development) ". 

(3)  Subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  redesignated  as  subsections  (a)  and 
(b) .  respectively. 

Sec.  9.  Section  2520  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  civil 
cause  of  action  against  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  while  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  office  or  employment.". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  all  claims,  civil  aotlons  and 
proceedings  pending  on.  or  filed  on  or  after, 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  With  respect  to  any  civil  action  or 
proceeding  pending  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment against  a  Federal  employee  In  his  In- 
dividual capacity,  the  plaintiff  may.  upon 
timely  demand.  (A)  retain  his  right  to  a  trial 
by  Jury  If  the  demand  for  trial  by  Jury  Is 
made  prior  to  or  on  the  date  of  enactment, 
or  (B)  elect  a  trial  by  Jviry  If  the  time  for 
election  of  a  trial  by  Jury  pursuant  to  ap- 
plicable law  has  not  expired  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment,  except  that  In  any  case  In 
which  a  trial  by  jury  Is  elected  under  this 
paragraph,  the  provisions  of  section  2674(c) 
of  this  title,  as  added  by  section  3  of  this 
Act.  which  relate  to  liquidated  damages,  shall 
not  apply. 

(2)  With  respect  to  any  civil  action  or  pro- 
ceeding pending  against  a  Federal  employee 
in  his  individual  capacity  on  appeal,  or  i>end- 
Inj  -"--Inst  a  Foderal  employee  In  his  Indl- 
Tldual  oapeclty  In  a  St&te  court  in  which  the 
time  for  removal  pursuaat  to  section  2679(d) 
at  this  title  has  expired,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  not  apply,  except  that 
the  United  States  ehaU  be  substituted  for 
the  dcsfendan't  employee  upon  certification  by 
the  Attorney  General  that  the  defendanit  em- 
ployee was  acting  within  the  sccpe  of  his 
office  or  employment  at  the  time  of  the  inci- 
dent out  of  which  the  action  or  proceeding 


(3)  The  provisions  of  section  2676 (a)  of 
this  title  shall  not  apply  to  a  civil  action  or 
proceeding  against  a  Federal  employee  In  his 
Individual  capacity  pending  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  If  the  provisions  of 
section  2675(a)  were  inapplicable  to  the 
action  or  proceeding  when  flled.^ 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

B.  329 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  329,  a  bill  to 
amend  tiie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  credit  against  tax  for 
certain  home  heating  costs. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddlestow,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bub- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
776,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
NationaUty  Act  to  more  fully  limit  and 
control  immigration  to  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorih,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1131,  a 
bill  to  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  interest  on  overdue  payments  and 
to  take  early  payment  discounts  only 
when  payment  is  timely  made,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  1433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Hayakawa)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
8.  1422,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  donation 
of  surplus  property  to  any  State  for  the 
construction  and  modernization  of  crimi- 
nal justice  facilities. 

S.  1448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathus.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wnz)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1448.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
a  postage  stamp  to  commemorate  the 
70th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Girl   Scouts   of   the   United   States   of 

America. 

8.  isso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCluke)  was 
added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  S.  1550.  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  compulsory  union 
dues  for  political  purposes. 

8.   163S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1635,  a 
bill  to  delay  the  application  of  Revenue 
Ruling  81-216  imtil  January  1,  1983. 

8.  1641 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1641,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Reed  Act  and  to  authorize  the 
designation  of  funds  in  State  accoimts 
as  Reed  Act  funds  in  certain  circum- 
stances. 

8.    1701 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Andrews)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Armstrong)  ,  the  Senator  frcMn 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
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saa  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domzhici),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  toe 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  .  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  toe  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNOS),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten),  toe  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  toe  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga),  toe  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly)  ,  toe 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum). 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi),  toe  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood).  toe  Senator  frwn  Indiana 
(Mr.  QuAYLE),  toe  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth)  .  the  Senator  frwn  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudbian).  toe  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  toe  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and 
toe  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1701,  a  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  autoorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  acquire  and  exchange  infor- 
mation to  assist  Federal,  State,  and  local 
ofiQclals  in  the  identification  of  certain 
deceased  individuals  and  in  the  location 
of  missing  children  and  other  specified 
individuals. 

SEN  ATX  JOINT  RESOLUTION  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inooye)  was 
added  as  a  cosp)onsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  33,  a  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  plan  for  the  200th 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  birth  of 
our  Constitution. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   591 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  and  toe  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No. 
591  intended  to  be  proposed  to  H.R.  4121, 
a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  certain  independent  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,  and  for  otoer  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION,  1982 

AMENDMENT  NO.   817 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table) . 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  her 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  4035)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  •!■ 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  HJl.  4035,  supra. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENEBGT  AND  NATOKAI,  KESOUECBS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  toe  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Monday.  October  26,  at  11 
a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  115,  a  resolution  to  consider 
the  President's  recommendation  for  a 
waiver  of  law  for  the  Alaskan  natural  gas 
pipeline  pursuant  to  toe  Alsiska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  rOREICN  BELATIONB 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  toat  toe  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  autoorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  October  27,  to  hold  a  con- 
firmation hearing  on  the  nominations 
of: 

Jean  Gerard  to  be  a  representative  to 
UNESCO; 

Geoffrey  Swaebe  to  be  a  representative 
to  the  European  office  of  toe  United 
Nations; 

Frank  Shakespeare  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  International  Broadcast- 
ers; and 

Mark  Goode  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  International  Broadcasters;  to 
be  followed  by  a  hearing  on  S.  1611.  a 
bill  to  amend  toe  International  Center 
Act;  Exec.  X  96-2,  Convention  on  Marine 
Luvuig  xtesources  in  Antarctica:  and 
Exec.  L  96-2.  Reciprocal  Fishing  Agree- 
ment With  Great  Britain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE   ON   THE  JUDICUBT 

Mr.  McCTLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  toat  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  toe  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  October  27,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold 
an  oversight  hearing  on  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission merger  policies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witoout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT   COMMTnTE   ON    INTELUGENCE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  toe  Intelligence 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  October  27,  at  8:30  ajn.,  to 
disctiss  committee  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrrEE    on    COVEaNMENTAl-    AFFAjaS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  toe  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Cwnmittee  be  authorized 
to  hold  a  hearing  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  October  27.  to 
discuss  the  acquisition  process  in  toe 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witoout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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A])DinONAL  STATEMENTS 

TflE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
w  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  takes  up  legislation  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I 
hope  all  Senators  will  bear  in  mind  the 
burden,  lome  requirements  faced  by  the 
States,  counties,  and  other  political  ju- 
risdictions covered  by  section  5  of  the 

Mr.  'resident.  I  recently  received  a 
letter  f  -om  Don  Evans,  a  respected  law- 
yer in  Itocky  Mount.  N.C.  Mr.  Evans  was 
chairmin  of  the  Nash  County  Board  of 
Elections  for  7  years,  including  the  year 
that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  took  effect. 
His  exi»erience  with  the  act  is  typical 
of  that  of  many  other  elected  officials  in 
North  Carolina  counties  covered  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  might 
have  tie  benefit  of  Mr.  Evans'  observa- 
tions, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
letter  te  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Evans    b    Rounthei, 
Mount,  N.C.  September  16,  1981. 
extJnalon    of    1965   Voting    Rights   Act. 
J^E  Helms. 

Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Jesse:  I  was  amazed  to  read  In  the 

newspaper  a  week  ago  that  many 

N.C.   Congressional   delegation   plan 

for  an  extension  of  the  1965  Voting 

J  ,ct.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  them 

sfapport  extension  If  they  really  un- 

what   the   Act   has   done   to   local 

__.  In  North  Carolina.  For  example. 

aware  that  the  City  of  Rocky  Mount 

innex  one  acre  of  land  without  first 

the  permission   to  do  so  from  the 

orney  General? 

may  recall  that  the  punitive  provl- 

the  Act  were  triggered  by  the  mere 

less  than  50%  of  the  eligible  voters 

the  1964  Johnson-Goldwater  Pres- 

Electlon.  That  fact  alone  made  Nash 

guilty  of  voter  discrimination.  We 

'■■  and  must  prove  our  Innocence. 

Ervln  managed  to  get  a  provision 

._  In  the  Act.  a  kind  of  "escape  hatch." 

f  rovlded  that  a  suit  could  be  brought 

County  In  the  TJ.S.  District  Court 

of  Columbia,  naturally)  asking  to  be 

"  If  the  Court  found  that,  for  a  pe- 

ve  years  there  had  been  no  voter  dls- 

..  It  could  sign  an  order   taking 

.-^  out  from  under  the  provisions  of 

The  U.S.  Attorney  General  also  could 

a  consent  order  taking  the  county 

under  the  Act. 

._  rather  strong  feelings  about  this 

because  of  my  experience  as  Chalr- 

^he  Nash  County  Board  of  Elections 

I  was  Chairman  when  the  Act 

effective. 

County  Commissioners  author- 
to  file  such  a  suit  in  U.S.  District 
Attorney  General  refused  to  con- 
let   us   out).   The  FBI  Investigated 
and  found  no  evidence  of  voter 
discrimination.  While  our  case  was  pending. 
County    filed    a    similar    suit    and 
the  case  for  trial.  Nash  County  de- 
>  await  the  outcome  of  the  Gaston 
case,  which  went  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
rhe  Court  emasculated  the  "escape- 
clause"  by  ruling  that,  regardless  of 
the  mere  existence  of  a  segregated 
,jtem   prior  to    1954   rendered   any 
test   Ipso   facto   discriminatory.   So 
"  County  Is  prevented  from  proving 
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famous  "hat-ln-hand"  provision,  so-called 
because  Nash  County  was  forbidden  to 
change  a  precinct  Hue  without  begging  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General,  with  hat  In  hand,  for 
permission  to  do  so.  Similarly,  we  discovered 
that  we  could  not  move  a  polling  pla:e  from 
one  building  to  another,  and  we  could  not 
combine  precincts  to  effect  economy  without 
the  Attorney  General's  permission.  Likewise, 
the  City  of  Rocky  Mount  cannot  annex  any 
area  without  begging  the  Attorney  General 
for  permission  to  do  so.  North  Carolina  must 
send  every  legislative  act  for  Attorney  Gen- 
eral approval  If  It  deals  with  election  laws. 
The  Justice  Department  argues  that  each  of 
these  purely  local  decisions  somehow  (by 
some  stretch  of  the  Imagination)  might  have 
the  effect  of  diluting  the  voting  power  of  the 
minority  race. 

I  believe  this  Is  one  of  the  worst  pieces  of 
legislation  Imposed  on  the  South  by  the 
Congress  since  Reconstruction.  Someone  said 
that  If  these  provisions  were  made  applicable 
to  all  states,  there  would  be  a  revolution. 

If  the  Act  Is  to  l>e  extended.  It  should  be 
amended  to  eliminate  Nash  County  and 
other  Innocent  counties  and  also  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  Let  It  still  apply  to  those 
counties  and  states  where  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  found  voting  problems  to  exist 
during  the  past  17  years. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  have  your  staff 
study  the  Act  and  that  you  will  conclude 
that  these  "hat-ln-hand  provisions"  must 
not  be  extended  again  to  Innocent  state  and 
local  governments. 
Sincerely. 

Don  Evans.  • 


Byste 


LIBYAN  OIL 


Innc  cence. 
We  cin  live  without  a  literacy  test.  How- 
ever, tqe  worst  aspect  of  tbe  Act  is  the  In- 


•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days,  a  growing  number  of  Americans, 
including  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  have  called  for  a  ban  of  Ameri- 
can imports  of  Libyan  oil.  Their  ranks 
now  have  been  joined  by  a  distinguished 
and  knowledgeable  observer  of  Middle 
East  politics,  Mr.  G.  Henry  M.  Schuler, 
a  former  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officer  and 
oil  company  executive  who  is  currently 
a  Washington-based  energy  consultant. 

In  an  essay,  published  in  the  Denver 
Post  on  Sunday,  October  25,  1981,  Mr. 
Schuler  called  for  the  end  of  American 
"business  as  usual"  with  the  militant 
Libyan  regime  of  Colonel  Qadhafi.  Spe- 
cifically, Mr.  Schuler  argued  that  the 
U.S.  boycott  Libyan  oil  and  thereby  end 
its  atrocious  support  of  Libya's  interna- 
tional terrorism. 

The  United  States  is  now  the  largest 
single  importer  of  Libyan  oil.  importing 
about  40  percent  of  Libya's  oil  exports. 
Last  year,  we  paid  $7  billion  for  these 
supplies.  As  Mr.  Schuler  points  out.  this 
amount  is  "enough  to  purchase  a  lot  of 
Soviet  arms  and  fund  plenty  of  subver- 
sion." 

In  1980  according  to  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  oil  revenue  repre- 
sented about  63  percent  of  Libya's  gross 
national  product.  While  we  send  mili- 
tary arms  to  Egypt  and  Sudan  and 
pledge  military  inter\'ention  to  resist 
Qadhafl's  adventurism,  we  have  not 
taken  the  most  logical  and  direct  step 
to  curtail  Libyan  war  and  terror — we 
have  not  closed  the  largest  market  for 
Libyan  oil:  the  United  States. 

As  an  informed  and  experienced  Mid- 
dle East-North  Africa  observer,  Mr. 
Schuler  makes  a  compelling  case  for  an 
American  ban  on  imports  of  Libyan  oil. 


I  commend  this  essay  to  all  my  Senate 
colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 
The  article  follows : 

vs.  Shoitu)  Stop  Stji»po«tiko 
Terrorist  Libta 

(By  O.  Henry  M.  Schuler) 

Washdjcton.— As  barbaric  as  It  may  ap- 
pear on  our  television  news.  Col.  Moammar 
Khadafy  has  ample  cause  to  gloat  these  days. 
The  assassination  of  Egyptian  President  An- 
war Sadat  has  removed  a  second  target  from 
his  publicly  proclaimed  list  of  leaders  ac- 
cused of  betraying  the  Arab  and  Islamic 
cause  by  cooperating  too  closely  with  the 
United  States.  The  first  was  struck  from 
the  rolls  almost  two  years  ago  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  shah  of  Iran. 

Anwar  Sadat  and  Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavl 
are  gone,  but  must  they  be  forgotten  by  the 
United  States  after  the  eulogizing  and  hand- 
wringing  are  over?  Only  If  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  demise  or  capitulation  of  addi- 
tional targets  on  the  list. 

Can  we  risk  the  consequences  for  our  stra- 
tegic and  oil  Interests  of  hostile  regimes  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
narrowest  choke  point  at  the  Straits  of 
Sicily,  on  the  Red  Sea  across  from  Jeddah. 
on  the  coastal  horn  of  Africa  near  the  Straits 
of  Hormuz  and  in  the  energy  heartland  It- 
self? 

If  not,  then  we  would  do  well  to  reassess 
tho  best  way  to  assist  King  Hassan  of  Mo- 
rocco, presidents  Bourgulba  of  Tunisia.  Nu- 
merl  of  Sudan  and  Barre  of  Somalia  and 
the  monarchs  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  who 
are  all  on  Khadafy's  list. 

Some  will  contend  that  this  apocalyptic 
forecast  overstates  the  Importance  of  Kha- 
dafy. but  that  has  been  offered  as  an  excuse 
for  Ignoring  him  for  over  a  decade.  It  Is  time 
to  admit  the  truth  which  la  so  unpleasant 
to  a  myriad  of  Western  Interests.  Pull  de- 
tails about  the  assassination  will  not  be 
available  until  after  Sadat's  successor,  Homi 
Mubarak,  has  consolidated  power.  And  we 
may  not  know  the  assassins'  links  with  cer- 
tainty even  then.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  received  some  degree  of  support 
or  encouragement  from  Libya. 

Khadafy's  guilt  does  not  depend  upon  evi- 
dence tying  the  ass<ts!<lns  to  renegade  Egypt- 
Ian  Gen.  Saadeddln  Shazll's  headquarters  in 
Tripoli  or  to  the  numerous  cells  of  vouthful 
Islamic  fundamentalists  which  Libya  has 
trained,  armed  and  funded. 

KhtMlafy  Is  no  less  culpable  if  the  assas- 
sination was  executed  by  Egyptian  zealots 
who  had  no  Libyan  contact  other  than  the 
steady  stream  of  religiously  coached  antl- 
Sadat  Invective  from  a  clandestine  radio 
station  established  In  eastern  Libya  as  long 
ago  as  1973. 

To  be  sure.  Western  sophistry  can  be  em- 
ployed to  obscure  these  current  facts  and 
ample  evidence  of  prior  threets  and  at- 
tempts. But  we  fool  only  ourselves,  not  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  where  percep- 
tions are  as  Important  as  reality.  Unfortu- 
nately, intimidation  works  except  In  those 
exceedingly  rare  Individuals  like  Anwar 
Sadat.  Therefore.  Khadafy's  gloating  Is  more 
than  offensive  to  our  humanitarian  Instincts. 
It  Is  threatening  to  our  geopolitical  Interests. 

Sadly,  we  can  do  nothing  to  prolong  Sa- 
dat's life,  but  we  can  at  least  take  steps  to 
minimize  the  threat  of  Intimidation  pre- 
sented by  his  death. 

The  Reagan  administration  made  a  start 
some  months  ago  by  condemning  Libyan 
subversion,  a  stand  long  preached  to  deaf 
ears  by  the  late  Egyptian  president  and  his 
colleagues.  But  condemnation  may  prove  to 
be  the  easy  part  because  the  opportunities 
for  damage  control  have  been  limited  by 
years  of  drift. 

Egypt's  tragic  experience  serves  to  remind 
us  that  the  United  States  can  provide  little 
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Internal  security  assistance  at  the  muazle 
end  of  the  weapon  of  International  subver- 
sion. Yes,  we  can  sell  massive  quanutles  of 
sophisticated  mlllUry  equipment  to  Sudan 
and  other  target  countries,  but  this  will 
never  stop  determined  aasaaslns.  and  may,  In 
fact,  encourage  unrest  by  raising  the  Amer- 
ican profile  and  presence. 

Similarly,  we  can  suggest  a  willingness  to 
Intervene  with  our  own  forces  as  President 
Reagan  did  last  weiek.  But  such  111 -defined 
pledges  risk  further  alienation  while  pos- 
sessing little  credibility  in  the  presence  of 
American  oil  Installations  and  employees  who 
could  be  seized  as  hostages  long  before 
American  forces  could  be  deployed. 

We  can  also  hope  that  the  axial,  religions 
and  economic  problems  endemic  to  the  re- 
gion be  resolved.  But  their  solution  is  way 
outside  American  control. 

Finally,  some  argue  that  we  can  enhance 
regional  stability  by  abandoning  the  policy 
for  which  Sadat  died,  but  that  only  serves 
to  reward  the  Intlmldators  without  satisfy- 
ing their  non-negotiable  demand  for  the 
abandonment  of  Israel. 

If  there  Is  little  we  can  do  at  the  muzzle 
end  of  International  subversion,  then  we 
must  turn  our  attention  to  the  breech  end 
of  that  weapon.  In  other  words,  we  must  at- 
tempt to  Interdict  the  funding,  arms  and 
propaganda  at  their  Libyan  source. 

The  proepects  for  a  direct  Egyptian  aa»ult 
on  the  Soviet-armed  Libyan  fortress  are  not 
promising.  The  United  States  would  gain 
little  political  mileage — let  alone  moral 
stature — by  resorting  to  Khadafy's  own  meth- 
ods of  clandestine  assafislnatlon.  But  even  If 
we  cannot  achieve  an  Immediate  or  decisive 
Interdiction  of  Libyan  subversion  by  remov- 
ing Khadafy.  we  can  at  least  curtail  Western 
support  lor  his  terrorist  regime. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  renouncing 
business  as  usual,  regardless  of  whether  that 
business  Is  pumping  Libya's  oil.  liquefying 
her  gas.  clamoring  for  her  construction  con- 
tracts Investing  her  petrodollars,  meeting  her 
Import  and  technology  requirements,  o<m- 
sumlng  her  petroleum  grasping  for  what- 
ever other  piece  of  that  multl-bllllon-dDllar 
pie  we  can  get  our  hands  on. 

Admittedly,  that  policy  will  require  unusu- 
al bureaucratic  and  corporate  courage.  But 
such  a  collective  resolve  would  hardly  rise 
to  the  level  of  Sadat's  personal  valor  in 
Journeying  to  Jerusalem  and  accepting  the 
dying  shah.  If  we  are  to  Instill  courage  in  the 
moderates  within  the  new  Egyptian  govern- 
ment. In  other  Arab  states  and  even  among 
the  Libyan  population,  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies  must  break  the  commercial  links 
which  finance  Khadafy  and  create  his  aura 
of  invincibility. 

Much  of  this  disengagement  will  proceed 
from  events,  but  the  administration  can  be- 
gin by  putting  some  muscle  behind  its  re- 
quest to  American  companies  to  withdraw 
their  several  thousand  American  personnel 
from  Libya. 

The  companies  profess  to  want  an  un- 
equivocal order  before  they  risk  the  shut- 
down of  Llbjra's  petroleum  industry,  an 
embargo  on  its  exports  to  the  United  States, 
the  nationalization  of  their  remaining  assets 
and  the  possible  putting  In  jeopardy  of  those 
personnel. 

It  Is  far  from  certain  that  they  would  be 
happy  with  such  a  clarification,  but  we 
should  recognize  that  the  State  Department 
Is  equally  reluctant  to  accept  responsibility 
and  perhaps  government  liability.  So  the 
companies  ignore  State's  widely  publicized 
request,  and  Khadafy  and  his  erstwhile  Imi- 
tators are  reinforced  In  the  conviction  that 
the  capitalist  world  Is  more  enticed  by  Lib- 
yan oil  and  profits  than  it  is  repelled  by  his 
support  for  terrorism  and  subversion. 

The  administration  Is  far  from  helpless  in 
this  Ititolerable  situation.  With  no  diplomatic 
representation  in  Libya  and  a  military  en- 
counter only  Just  concluded,  State  baa  every 


justification — even  responsibility — to  de- 
clare American  passports  invalid  for  Libya. 
A  similar  step  was  taken  during  the  hostage 
seizure  In  Iran,  but  surely  State  does  not 
have  to  wait  until  hostages  have  already  been 
seized. 

There  are.  of  course,  risks.  Perhaps  a  highly 
visible  withdrawal  would  precipitate  the  hos- 
tage situation  which  It  was  designed  to  avoid. 
But  wUl  waiting  make  It  any  leas  likely,  giv- 
en the  confrontation  course  upon  which 
Khadafy  Is  embarked? 

It  Is  far  more  probable  that  such  an  action 
would  lead  to  nationalizations,  but  there  are 
legal  remedies — albeit  weak  ones — and,  ulti- 
mately, the  United  States  government  may 
have  to  provide  compensation  for  assets  jeop- 
ardized for  strategic  Interests,  anyway. 

Although  withdrawal  of  personnel  would 
be  designed  to  protect  American  citizens  and 
to  give  the  administration  greater  freedom  of 
action  to  deal  with  future  i»'ovocatlons,  It 
would  also  affect  Libya's  oil  Industry. 

We  don't  have  to  attribute  Indlspensablllty 
to  American  technicians  in  order  to  recog- 
nize that  their  absence  would  hurt  Libya. 
Many  of  the  ablest  Libyans  ha^-e  fled  the  re- 
pressive regime.  It  will  be  difficult  to  replace 
either  nationality  with  British.  French  or 
Italian  technicians,  for  the  oil  Industry  Is 
booming  everywhere  and  Khadafy's  outbursts 
have  not  been  aimed  solely  at  the  United 
States  over  the  past  18  months.  Nor  are  So- 
viet technicians  a  real  alternative,  for  they 
have  their  hands  full  with  Russia's  oil  pro- 
duction problems  and  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
American  equipment  and  techniques  gener- 
ally employed  in  Libya. 

Thus,  Libya's  oil  production  could  wind 
down,  and  Its  extremely  complex  gas  lique- 
faction would  be  likely  to  shut  down  com- 
pletely. 

But  even  If  Libyan  oil  sales  were  not  Inter- 
rupted by  production  problems,  the  with- 
drawal of  personnel  would  likely  prompt  an 
embargo  of  shipments  to  the  United  States, 
which  ran  at  a  level  of  570.000  barrels  per 
day  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 

But  an  oil  embargo  might  not  be  all  bad. 
for  our  third  largest  supplier  Is  also  our  most 
expensive.  At  a  landed  cost  of  $40.53  per  bar- 
rel, the  United  States  paid  Libya  well  over 
•3  billion  for  a  half-year's  imports — enough 
to  purchase  a  lot  of  Soviet  arms  and  fund 
plenty  of  subversion. 

Although  It  has  been  argued  that  we  can- 
not do  without  Libyan  oil.  that  argimient 
tends  to  disappear  when,  as  now.  the  Libyans 
price  It  at  an  unreallstlcally  high  level.  An 
embargo  would  certainly  hit  different  refiners 
In  different  ways  but  that  Is  an  argument  for 
arrangements  to  share  sweet  crude,  not  an 
argument  for  perpetuating  disproportionate 
dependence  upon  Khadafy. 

There  Is.  however,  another  view  of  the 
oil  supply  relationship — ^Libya's.  Libya  sold 
40  percent  of  Its  oil  to  the  United  States 
during  the  first  half  of  1981.  In  the  currently 
Black  oil  market.  It  Is  far  from  certain  that 
Libya  could  readily  find  alternative  markets 
for  Its  high-priced  oil.  Libya's  crude  Is  better 
suited  to  American  than  to  European  prod- 
uct slates.  Moreover,  market  considerations 
which  harm  Libya  might  be  reinforced  by 
diplomatic  representations  to  allies  In  the  In- 
dustrialized nations,  and  to  the  moderate 
Middle  Esatem  producers,  all  of  whom  have 
an  even  greater  Interest  In  regional  stability 
than  we  do. 

We  must  undertake  urgent  efforts  to  stop 
subversion  at  Its  Libyan  source  by  abandon- 
ing 12  years  of  a  buslness-as-usual  relation- 
ship with  the  Khadafy  regime.  No  one  would 
argue  that  those  efforts  are  costless  or  risk- 
less,  but  the  hardships  pale  by  comparison 
to  those  Incurred  by  a  continued  drift  which 
encourages  Khadafy  to  work  his  way  down  a 
list  of  target  countries  We  cannot  brir.g  back 
Anwar  Sadat,  but  neither  can  we  permit  htm 
to  have  died  In  vain.« 


PRODUCTIVITY:  INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  productivity 
is  golden.  It  is  bred  in  an  atmosphere  of 
cooperation  and  enlightened  self-inter- 
est. That  means  that  increases  are 
usually  produced  in  the  private  sector.  It 
comes  from  the  attitude  that  one's  ef- 
forts will  be  rewarded,  that  one  will  re- 
ceive the  fruits  of  one's  labor.  It  comes 
from  the  awareness  that  one  must  earn 
his  livelihood,  from  the  awareness  that 
something  received  must  somehow  or 
another  be  supplied  and  that  one's  own 
efforts  are  somehow  intimately  involved 
with  that  supply.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
this  kind  of  thinking  is  getting  to  be  more 
commonplace,  but  it  was  not  always  so. 

It  is  increased  productivity  that  re- 
sults in  the  real  increase  of  wealth  in  a 
country.  When  I  say  wealth  I  do  not 
mean  more  dollars.  Tot  years  the  work- 
ing man  has  been  receiving  more  dollars 
in  his  pay  check  only  to  find  that  when 
he  gets  to  the  store  with  them  they  buy 
less  than  they  did  yesterday.  It  is  pro- 
ductivity that  allows  us  to  receive  more 
for  a  day's  worth  of  work;  it  is  produc- 
tivity that  really  increases  our  Income, 
our  buving  power.  It  was  a  tremendously 
increasing  productivity  that  made  the 
United  States  the  most  powerful  eco- 
nomic entity  the  world  has  ever  known. 
But  for  the  last  number  of  years  the  XJS. 
Government  has  been  sapping  the 
strength  out  of  American  productivity. 

Two  articles  published  recently  high- 
light some  Interesting  lessons  to  be 
learned  internationally.  They  make  pro- 
ductive reading.  The  first,  published  In 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  reports  the 
results  of  some  recent  studies  compar- 
ing productivity  levels  among  various  in- 
dustrialized countries.  Tliese  studies 
show  that  since  1960  the  United  States 
has  trailed  sdl  of  the  major  Western 
powers  in  Increased  labor  productivity, 
behind  that  of  Japan,  France.  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Great  Britain.  One 
study  shows  that  since  1960  labor  pro- 
ductivity in  Japan  has  increased  by 
nearly  500  percent,  while  over  the  same 
20-year  period  U.S.  productivity  has 
risen  by  only  100  percent,  or  something 
less  than  5-percent  per  yesu-.  In  the  last 
few  years  that  rate  has  slowed  even  fur- 
ther, to  a  mere  2.3  percent. 

What  is  the  secret  to  the  Japanese 
success?  Allow  me  to  refer  to  the  second 
article,  which  points  out  both  the  prob- 
lem and  the  potential.  Entitled.  "A  Tale 
of  Two  Ford  Plants,"  this  article,  pub- 
lished a  few  days  ago  in  the  New  York 
Times,  compares  output  in  two  identical 
Ford  Motor  Co.  plants,  one  located  in 
Halewood.  England,  and  the  other  in 
Saarlouis,  West  Germany.  I  repeat,  that 
these  are  two  identical  plants,  producing 
ostensibly  the  same  product.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  it  takes  twice  as  many  work- 
ers in  the  plant  in  England  as  it  does  in 
the  West  German  one  to  produce  the 
same  car.  Twice  as  many. 

Does  that  mean  that  the  Germans  In- 
volved are  somehow  better  than  the  Brit- 
ish? I  do  not  think  so.  but  I  do  think  that 
it  suggests  something  about  attitudes 
involved.  I  think  that  incentives  are 
somehow  involved.  I  would  just  bet  that 
in  the  British  case   the  workers  have 
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qiiote  further  from  the  article: 
Aalde  I  rom  statistics,  subjective  differences 
between  the  two  factories  become  evident. 
Halewoo<,  seems  to  overaow  with  workers — 
some  of  hem  reading  or  eating,  others  kick- 
ing a  SOI  cer  ball — while  Saarlouls  seems  al- 
most def  opulated  and  nearly  every  worker  Is 
hard  at  418  Job. 
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President,  much  of  what  has  gone 
the  British  case  cited  is  what 
in  America.  We  share  similar 
For  too  long  we  have  been 
disincentives  on  the  American 
to    produce    while    eliminating 
incentives  that  had  existed.  For 
the  U.S.  economy  has  been  un- 
burdened by  government,  by 
regulation,  by  administrative 
strangulation,  and  by  the  at- 
the  Government  should  solve 
problems.  For  too  long  we  have 
u|Jon  the  Government,  and  gov- 
just  cannot  do  it.  With  a  quarter 
of  the  average  American's  salary 
a^ay,  it  has  been  difficult  for  any- 
how his  welfare  is  affected  by 
does  on  the  job.  We  have  come 
that  the  only  way  to  improve 
is  by  getting  ourselves  a  big- 
of  the  Federal  pie. 

taxed     and     regulated 
incentive  to  become  more  pro- 
Instead  of  increased  output  we 
governmental  paperwork 
and  bigger  Washington  lobby- 
Well  that  is  starting  to  turn 
Mr.  President.  Let  us  keep  the 
going    in    the    appropriate 
There   is   much    to   do,    and 
old  habits  will  not  be  easy. 
Is  why  President  Reagan's  eco- 
Pfogram  is  running  into  so  much 
We   have   gotten   ourselves 
habits,  and  they  are  hard  to 
■ery  hard.  But  we  need  to  be 
and  no  administration  has 
persistent  imtil  now.  I  am  encour- 
see  that  the  President  is  holding 
that  he  is  not  afraid  of  the 
he  hears  almost  daily  from  the 
from  those  who  do  not  have 
for  strong  economic  med- 
Govemment  has  been  put  on 
diet,  tut  you  have  got  to 
it,  or  you  will  be  right  back 
were  before,  or  even  worse 


and 


jou 


Resident's  program  will  reduce. 

is  reducing,  inflation,  and  in- 

the  incentive  to  save.  As  savings 

increas4  interest  rates  will  come  down 


and  the  productivity  bom  of  prudent  in- 
vestment will  go  up.  All  of  this  has  be- 
gun already,  and  the  President's  pro- 
gram is  less  than  a  month  old. 

An  essential  ingredient  of  that  pro- 
gram is  the  reduction,  the  real  reduc- 
tion, of  taxes  so  that  there  is  an  in- 
centive to  be  productive,  so  that  the 
worker  can  keep  the  fruits  of  his  im- 
proved productivity,  so  that  he  can  see 
that  working  better  can  get  him  some- 
where. The  economic  recovery  program 
is  providing  incentives  and  eliminating 
the  disincentives  to  productivity.  That 
is  what  the  President's  program  is  doing. 
Productivity  will  increase  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  America. 

The  lessons  to  be  learned  in  the  inter- 
national example,  the  key  to  the  success 
in  the  Ford  plant  in  West  Germany,  to 
the  astounding  success  in  productivity 
growth  in  Japan,  is  also  the  key  to  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  the  United  States.  A 
quote  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
article  sums  it  up  well: 

with  each  Japanese  worker  seemingly  con- 
vinced that  the  welfare  of  his  own  particular 
Arm  Is  tied  up  with  his  own  personal  wel- 
fare— and  made  painfully  aware  that  only 
through  hard  work  can  he  help  his  nation 
provide  for  Japan's  117  million  people — this 
top-grade  productivity  should  not  be  sur- 
prising. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  the 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

Japan's  Output  Oets  Top  Marks 
(By  A.  E.  CulUson) 

Tokyo. — Japan's  output  per  man-hour 
continues  to  advance  apace.  The  gain  for 
this  year  Is  running  close  to  10  percent  on 
an  annual  basis.  Judging  from  preliminary 
data. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  In  sight  to  Ja- 
pan's exceptionally  good  productivity  per- 
formance. 

Labor  productivity  In  Japan's  manufactur- 
ing Industries,  based  upon  per-taour  data 
with  i960  as  the  base  year  with  the  Index 
at  100.  Is  now  about  475  and  rising  at  a 
steady  pace,  according  to  Japanese  govern- 
ment sources. 

Although  the  Japanese  are  evidently  reluc- 
tant to  m&ke  forecasts.  It  was  admitted  by 
some  authorities  in  Tokyo  that  the  flfrure 
could  approach  500  this  year  and  possibly 
top  that  rate  by  1982  or  1983. 

Using  the  same  scale,  originally  released 
by  the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  in  1980,  Italy  Is  now  only  slightly 
above  275,  Prance  at  about  273.  West  Ger- 
many at  370,  the  United  States  at  close  to 
200  and  Britain,  at  only  180  or  below. 

However,  United  Nations'  figures,  based  as 
well  on  1960.  show  that  In  1978  the  Japanese 
were  at  450.  West  Germany  at  294,  France 
at  266.  Britain  at  177  and  the  United  States 
bringing  up  the  rear  at  only  164. 

Anoi  her  comparison  of  sorts  can  be  gained 
by  examining  a  chart  of  international  pro- 
ductivity growth  released  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  giving  the  base  year  as 
1967.  But  even  this  scale  shows  Japan  above 
250.  Prance  at  about  190.  West  Germany 
close  behind,  Britain  at  around  130  and  the 
United  States  at  nearly  the  same  level. 

Japanese  industrialists,  who  believe  that 
their  envious  gains  In  productivity  are  large- 
ly due  to  fierce  local  competition,  high  qual- 
ity control  systems  and  automation  efforts, 
boast  that  their  growth  In  this  area  com- 
pared to  other  major  Industrialized  coun- 
tries allows  their  plants  to  lead  in  almost 


•very  manufacturing  field  except  foodattifls 
and  clothing. 

They  admit  that  the  definition  of  each 
manufacturing  sector  may  differ  from  coun- 
try to  country  and  that  direct  comparisons 
might  not  prove  entirely  accurate.  Also,  they 
hAve  excluded  shipbuilding  and  aircraft 
manufacture  because  of  what  they  claim 
would  be  "distortions." 

Nevertheless,  the  Japanese  report  that 
their  comparisons  largely  agree— In  general — 
with  statistics  provided  by  the  sutistics 
yearbook  of  the  German  Institute  for  Eco- 
nomic Research.  Prance's  and  Italy's  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Economic  Review,  and 
the  U.S.  Survey  of  Current  Business. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  statistics  show 
that  labor  productivity— average  yearly  In- 
creases In  manufacturing  industries — be- 
tween 1976  and  1979,  for  example,  climbed  by 
7.2  percent  for  Japan.  S  percent  for  West 
Germany,  and  only  2.3  percent  for  the  United 
States.  The  gain  for  Japan  this  year  Is 
running  close  to  10  percent  on  an  annual 
basis.  If  Incomplete  statistics  are  to  be  be- 
lieved. 

The  Japanese  reluctantly  concede  that  one 
of  the  key  reasons  their  industrial  plants 
have  been  able  to  enjoy  such  high  labor  pro- 
ductivity and  to  maintain  a  continued  ex- 
pansion each  year  to  widen  the  gap  with  their 
Western  counterparts  Is  that  the  country's 
unions  are  mainly  company-by-company 
type  organizations  and  usually  not  indus- 
trywide. 

With  each  Japanese  worker  seemingly  con- 
vinced that  the  welfare  of  his  own  particu- 
lar firm  Is  tied  up  with  his  own  personal  wel- 
fare— and  made  painfully  aware  that  only 
through  hard  work  can  he  help  his  nation 
provide  for  Japan's  117  million  people — this 
top-grade  productivity  should  not  be  sur- 
prising. 

The  result  is  that  Japanese  unions  com- 
mand only  modest  power  and  are  scarcely 
able  (even  If  they  wanted  to  do  so)  to  op- 
pose the  more  productive  replacement  of 
man  with  machinery.  It  must  be  granted, 
however,  that  when  Japan's  workers  are  re- 
placed they  are  not  laid  off  or  fired,  but 
merely  retrained  for  employment  elsewhere 
In  the  same  company  or  one  of  its  subsid- 
iaries. 

Only  recently,  workers  at  a  Matoushita 
Electric  Industrial  Co.  plant  raised  a  sign 
above  their  shop  floor  with  the  slogan :  "seven 
of  us  are  now  working  on  this  production 
process.  Let  us  try  to  cut  down  the  work 
force  to  five  next  year  and  then  to  three  the 
year  after  next." 

A  Tale  op  Two  Foao  Piants 
(By  Steven  Rattner) 

SAAKLOtns,  West  Germant. — To  the  casual 
visitor,  the  sleek  gray  Ford  Motor  Company 
plant  here  appears  to  be  exactly  like  its 
cousin  at  Halewood.  England,  outside  Liver- 
pool, At  each,  shiny  Escorts,  Ford's  hot  new 
car.  roll  off  bustling  production  lines  domi- 
nated by  robot  welders  and  vast  automated 
presses  punching  out  steel  as  If  It  were 
aluminum  foil. 

But  the  resemblaiiice  ends  at  physical  ap- 
pearance. This  plant  produces  some  1.200 
cars  a  day,  more  than  the  1.015  that  Ford 
planners  had  anticipated,  and  requires  7,762 
workers.  Its  counterpart  at  Halewood,  with 
virtually  identical  equipment  and  produc- 
tion tareets,  has  averaged  only  about  8(X) 
cars  a  day  this  year,  and  10.040  workers  have 
been  needed  to  achieve  even  that  production 
level. 

"Our  standards  say  it  should  take  some- 
thing like  20  man-hours  of  labor  in  both  the 
body  and  assembly  plants  to  make  an  Es- 
cort." said  Bill  Hayden.  vice  president  of 
manufacturing  for  Ford  Europe  Inc..  In  an 
Interview.  "At  Saarlouls.  thev  do  it  with  21 
hours.  At  Halewood  it  takes  40  hours." 

The  experience  of  Ford,  with  two  plants 
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that  are  alike  la  every  Important  respect, 

provides  an  unusually  graphic  example  of 
the  extent  to  which  Britain  has  fallen  be- 
hind in  the  ellort  to  improve  worker  pro- 
ductivity and  the  extent  of  the  challenge 
facing  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  In 
her  effort  to  restore  Britain's  competitive- 
ness. 

STKBOUc  or  BRrrisH  industry 

"All  of  the  problems  I  have  in  Halewood, 
1  have  in  Dagenham."  Mr.  Hayden  said  in  his 
office  in  suburban  London,  referring  to  a 
Ford  plant  In  another  British  city.  "All  of 
the  problems  I  have  are  symboUc  of  the 
whole  of  British  industry." 

To  Mr.  Hayden.  and  Ford  oflJclals  in  Hale- 
wood. the  difference  between  the  two  plants 
comes  down  to  the  attitudes  of  the  workers. 
At  Halewood.  20  strikes  have  occurred  al- 
ready this  year;  at  Saarlouls.  strikes  are  un- 
known. Under  pressure,  management  at 
Halewood  has  organised  the  two  dally  shifts 
so  that  no  one  works  on  Friday  night;  at 
Saarlouls,  there  Is  no  such  pressure. 

"It  has  to  do  with  the  mental  attitude  of 
our  people  here,"  said  Paul  Swoboda.  the 
burly  operations  manager  here.  "People  are 
very  Interested  right  from  the  beginning 
in  making  a  high-quality  product."  he  said 
In  the  plant's  executive  dlnlnt;  room. 

Aside  from  statistics,  subjective  differences 
between  the  two  factories  become  evident. 
Halewood  seems  to  overflow  with  workers — 
some  of  them  rending  or  eating,  others 
kicking  a  soccer  ball — while  Saarlouls  seems 
almost  depopulated  and  nearly  every  worker 
in  evidence  is  hard  at  his  job.  At  Saarlouls, 
workers  dash  to  open  doors  for  visitors  tour- 
ing In  electric  carts,  while  at  Halewood,  one 
worker  greeted  a  news  photographer  by  ex- 
posing himself. 

QUALrrr  also  better 

Despite  the  smaller  work  force,  Saarlouts's 
quality  record  remains  unmatched  in  the 
Ford  system.  Saarlouls  Escorts,  on  average, 
earn  half  as  many  demerits  as  Halewood  cars, 
which  are  about  equal  in  quality  to  those 
produced  In  American  plants.  On  one  recent 
day  at  Halewood,  14  percent  of  the  cars  were 
rejected  at  the  electrical  system  checkpoint. 
At  Saarlcv.ls  a  day  later,  the  same  computer- 
ized "Qualitatskontrolle"  rejected  fewer  than 
1  percent  of  the  completed  Escorts. 

For  their  part,  the  workers  at  Halewood 
maintained  in  recent  IntervlewB  that  shop 
conditions  at  Saarlouls  were  unsafe. 

"If  that  was  In  England.  I'd  stop  the  Job 
immediately."  said  Stephen  Broadhead.  the 
"convenor"  at  the  body  plant,  who  has  visited 
the  German  plant  twice.  "It  was  stich  a  viola- 
tion of  our  health  and  safety  regulations  we 
couldn't  live  with  it."  Nonetheless,  the  Saar- 
louls plant  has  the  lowest  injury  record  in 
Ford's  entire  Europe  subsidiary. 

In  one  example  mentioned  by  Mr.  Broad- 
head,  the  Halewood  union  summoned  a  com- 
pany doctor  to  rule  that  two  men  were  re- 
quired to  lift  the  car  hood  onto  the  body,  a 
Job  performed  by  one  man  at  Saarlouls.  But 
the  other  day  at  Halewood.  only  one  man  was 
lifting  the  hoods:  the  second  man  watched. 

"From  the  very  beginning;  it  was  always 
one  man  who  picked  up  the  hood."  said  Loth- 
ar  Kotalla.  a  German  worker  here,  as  the  dull 
silver  car  bodies  moved  along  behind  him, 
58  an  hour.  "It's  heavy  so  we  switch  every 
hour." 

Such  differences  are  found  to  pervade  the 
two  plants.  In  May,  the  workers  at  Halewood 
went  on  strike  for  11  days  because  they  con- 
tended that  four  men  could  not  produce  60.2 
transaxle  assemblies  an  hour,  as  the  com- 
pany and  the  German  experience  suggested 
they  could.  Five  months  later,  the  four  men 
are  still  assembling  about  55  an  hour. 

The  economic  consequences  for  Britain  of 
the  lower  productivity  are  also  evident.  When 
the  two  plants  were  retooled  in  August  1980. 


a  significant  portion  of  the  1.016  cars  a  day 
scheduled  to  be  produced  at  Halewood  were 
to  be  exported — to  Scandinavia,  France,  italy 
and  elsewhere.  The  failure  to  meet  produc- 
tion goals  meant.  In  effect,  no  exports  and  no 
help  for  Britain's  balance  of  trade. 

Moreover.  Ford  officials  have  argued  that 
the  low  productivity  threatens  British  Jobs. 
The  Halewood  workers  earn  the  equivalent  of 
Just  $8.25  an  hour.  Including  fringe  benefits, 
whUe  their  German  counterparts  make  $13.50 
and  have  been  offered  a  Saturday  shift  at 
premium  wages  to  meet  the  demand  for  their 
cars. 

With  British  workers  half  as  productive, 
even  that  disparity  is  not  enough  and  Ford 
officials  calculated  a  few  months  ago  that  it 
coste  $1,000  more  to  produce  a  car  in  Britain 
than  to  make  one  In  Germany  and  ship  it  to 
Britain.  That  disparity  has  been  kept  down 
by  the  regular  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound— from  8.75  marks  per  pound  In  1971 
to  4.15  now. 

Half  of  the  Ford  cars  sold  in  Britain  are 
Imports  and  the  company  Is  looking  to  Its 
other  European  plants  for  an  inceaslng  sup- 
ply of  parts  for  British  assembly  plants.  By 
comparison,  at  Saarlouls  recently  railroad 
freight  cars  backed  deep  Into  the  cavernous 
plant  were  being  loaded  with  trailer  after 
trailer  of  freshly  stamped  panels  for  an  as- 
sembly plant  In  Valencia,  Spain. 

At  Halewood,  Ford  officials  have  been 
struggling  to  improve  the  plant's  poor  per- 
formance. To  some  extent,  the  current  eco- 
nomic distress  seems  to  have  had  the  desired 
effect  of  not  only  bucking  up  management 
out  also  convincing  workers  to  become  mcwe 
cooperative.  Although  20  strikes  have  oc- 
curred so  far  this  year.  300  took  place  In  1976. 
Quality  may  not  be  as  high  as  desired,  but 
the  number  of  quality  demerits  has  been  cut 
In  half  over  the  past  12  months. 

"A  lot  of  the  men  got  It  through  their 
brains  that  If  stoppages  occurred  as  regularly 
as  before  they  could  lose  their  Jobs."  said 
John  Bohanna,  a  soft-spoken  body  plant 
employee. 

The  line  manaigers  at  Halewood  also  see 
signs  of  progress.  "They  may  say  It  takes  two 
men  on  the  engine  dress,"  said  Arthur  Roth- 
well,  the  general  produ/'tlon  manager.  "Six 
years  ago,  they  would  have  said  six  and  got- 
ten six." 

But  Industry  analysts  say  there  Is  still  a 
long  way  to  go.  Management's  efforts  are 
now  concentrated  on  raising  productivity,  a 
painstaking  process  of  identifying  a  bottle- 
neck— at  the  moment,  the  assignment  of 
workers  and  work  In  the  paint  shop — and 
negotiating  at  length  with  the  unions  to 
remove  it.  With  various  shop  rules,  moving 
one  worker,  part  of  a  process  known  as  "re- 
balancing," often  requires  that  five  be 
shifted. 

"To  really  understand  what  we're  talking 
about,  you  have  to  be  English."  said  Ted 
Rayment,  operations  manager  at  the  plant. 
"We  English  are  not  good  receivers  of  in- 
struction. We  like  to  know  the  basis  of  the 
instruction  and  why  It's  being  given." 

Indeed,  the  English  managers  appear  to 
be  making  almost  as  great  an  effort  at  com- 
municating as  their  German  counterparts  to 
Instill  "positive  motivation."  A  concept  on 
the  continent  known  as  "area  management" 
has  been  adopted,  creating  mlnlplants  that 
are  easier  to  operate  and  that  provide  closer 
contact  with  workers. 

Meetings  with  union  leaders  occur  regu- 
larly, and  every  six  months  or  so  t^e  workers 
are  given  time  off  to  hear  a  presentation 
about  productivity  and  Jobs.  But  only  a  small 
percentage  of  workers  attend,  according  to 
Pord  officials. 

"The  problems  were  compounded  with  the 
new  model."  Mr.  Rothwell  said  of  the  period 
since  August  1980.  "All  our  management  re- 
source was  Involved  in  trying  to  control  dis- 
ruptions."© 
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PHOSPHATE  MINING  IN  THE 
Oo^t^OLA  WA'AiOi'XAlj  x-oxt£iOr 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, October  22.  I  appeared  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  Interior  tjub- 
committee  on  Public  Lands  and  National 
Parks  to  testily  on  behalf  of  legislation 
to  prohibit  phosphate  minmg  in  the 
Osceoia  National  Forest  in  Florida.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate, S.  1138,  to  accomplish  this  same  goal. 
The  legislation  is  presently  pending  In 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands. 
I  have  requested  hearings  on  this  impor- 
tant issue  and  am  hopeful  a  hearing  date 
will  be  scheduled  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  during  last  week's  hear- 
ing before  the  House  subcommittee,  the 
Reagan  administration  announced  a 
drastic  departure  from  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration concerning  its  position  on 
phosphate  mining  in  the  forest.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reported  that  the  adminis- 
tration now  believes  the  Osceola  National 
Forest  can  be  adequately  reclaimed  if 
strip  mined  for  phosphate.  Even  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  pre- 
viously opposed  to  leasing  because  of  the 
serious  threats  it  would  pose  for  forest 
wetlands,  now  appears  to  be  moving  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  this 
significant  and  most  alarming  an- 
nouncement by  the  administration. 
Phosphate  strip  mining  is  totally  con- 
trary to  why  these  forest  lands  were 
originally  acquired — to  promote  timber 
management  and  protect  the  swamp- 
lands. The  Osceola  National  Forest  is 
also  an  important  source  of  fish  and 
wildlife  recreational  activities  for  the 
State  of  Florida  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  To  irreversibly  damage  this  forest 
resource  by  strip  mining  for  phosphate 
at  a  time  when  these  mineral  deposits  are 
not  critically  needed  would  be  an  un- 
fortunate and  unnecessary  decision. 

Congress  has  an  important  responsi- 
bility to  protect  the  Osceola  National 
Forest  and  I.  for  one.  intend  to  press  for 
legislation  to  achieve  this  protection.  I 
ask  that  my  testimony  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  appear  in  the 
Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Lawton  Crtuss  ^ 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  having  this 
opportunity  to  comment  on  an  important  as- 
pect of  the  legUIatlon  before  the  Committee 
today.  Congressman  Puqua's  bill.  H.R.  9, 
alon?  with  designating  certain  wilderness 
areas  In  Florida  also  addresses  a  controversial 
and  long-standing  Issue  concerning  possible 
phosphate  mining  In  the  Osceola  National 
Forest.  Congressman  Puqua's  bill  would  pro- 
hibit phosphate  mining  In  the  Forest.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  effort  to  protect 
this  Forest  from  being  permanently  changed 
by  strlpmlnlng  activity,  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  Senate  to  accompUsh 
this  same  goal.  It  is  to  this  ImporUnt  issue— 
the  question  of  phosphate  mining  in  the 
Osceola— that  I  would  like  to  speak  this 
morning.  _   . 

Most  of  the  Osceola  National  Forest  U 
"acoulred  land",  purchased  with  Federal 
funds  rather  than  set  aside  from  the  public 
domain.  These  lands  were  approved  for  pur- 
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chase  ilnder  the  authority  of  the  Weeka  Law 
of  191 1|  as  amended,  which  directed  the  Sec- 
retary ^f  Agriculture  to  recommend  for  pur- 
chase •■lands  (Which)  .  .  .  may  be  neces- 
sary to!  the  regulation  of  the  flow  of  naviga- 
ble striams  or  for  the  production  of  timber." 
Accord^g  to  a  Congressional  Report  on  the 
Oeceola  acquisition,  the  purchase  of  these 
lands  was  designed  to  promote  timber  man- 
agemem  as  well  as  to  protect  the  swamp - 
landsTl 

tunc*  the  Osceola  National  Porest  was  flrst 
set  asl^e.  the  use  of  the  Forest  has  grown 
to  Incltide  such  popular  activities  as  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  camping  and  other  recreational 
opportijnltles.  In  addition,  the  Forest  has 
fostere*  a  rich  wildlife  community.  In  all 
Instances  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
Osceolaf  National  Forest  have  been  totally 
compatible  with  the  Forest's  primary  pur- 
poses df  timber  management  and  wetland 
protection. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Interior  is  reviewing  41  preference  right  lease 
applications  for  phosphate  mining  covering 
62.000  $cres  of  the  forest.  If  approved,  min- 
ing co^ld  take  place  on  almost  one-third  of 
the  Fojesfs  acreage.  The  possibility  of  strip 
minlngi  In  the  Osceola  National  Forest  is 
drastlcilly  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
for  which  these  lands  were  originally  ac- 
quired. I  Environmental  studies  have  pointed 
to  the  adverse  Impact  of  strip  mining  on 
water  resources,  timber  production,  and 
swampland  protection. 

In  addition,  phosphate  mining  would  sig- 
nificantly Impact  existing  uses  of  the  forest 
for  recijeatlon  activities  and  would  pose  seri- 
ous thneats  to  wildlife  habitats  and  popula- 
tions found  In  the  forest.  Past  studies, 
agency  reports,  and  public  testimony  have 
provldep  a  clear  record  of  the  adverse  im- 
pact ofjstri;)  mining  on  the  forest  and  have. 
In  my  flew,  presented  a  convincing  case  that 
the  exclusive  use  of  these  lands  for  intensive 
phosphiite  mining  would  be  contrary  to 
multlpie-use  management  objectives  of  the 
Osceolnj  National  Forest. 

I  Joi^  with  Congressman  Fuqua,  the  State 
of  Florida,  local  and  regional  agencies,  and 
Interested  citizen  groups  In  strongly  opposing 
the  Issuance  of  phosphate  mining  leases  in 
the  Osoeola.  At  the  present  time  none  of  the 
Osceola  National  Forest  lease  applicants  have 
yet  demonstrated  thev  are  "entitled"  to  a 
lease.  This  Is  a  significant  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, tliat  no  rights  to  leases  yet  exist.  The 
Departvient  of  Agriculture  will  play  a  crucial 
role  In  the  months  ahead  to  determine  what, 
if  any,  tights  exist.  For  this  reason  I  want  to 
outline  for  the  benefit  of  the  Committee, 
the  administrative  procedure  taking  plEM;e  at 
the  present  time  concerning  these  lease 
applications. 

The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  does  allow  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  lease  phosphate 
and  otier  mineral  deposits  located  on  ac- 
quired Forest  lands.  However,  Imoortant  pro- 
visions In  the  law  clearly  erant  the  Secretary 
of  Agrliulture,  a«  the  head  of  the  executive 
department  having  Jurisdiction  over  those 
lands  certain  authorities,  to  "ensure  the  ade- 
quate utilization  of  the  lands  for  the  primary 
purposes  for  which  they  have  been  acquired 
^elne  administered." 

Undek-  existing  regulations,  after  a  company 
demonstrates  that  a  discovery  of  a  mlnable 
has  been  made,  then  a  final  showing 
must  tJB  made  to  prove  the  current  profita- 
bility of  the  mining  operation.  TMs  final 
showln  f.  the  so-called  "valuable  deposit"  test 
takes  1  ito  account,  among  other  things,  the 
costs  o'  operating  the  mining,  of  complying 
with  ei  istlng  governmental  regulations,  and 
of  mee  ing  reclamation  requirements.  Forest 
Service  stipulations,  and  environmental 
standaids.  Meeting  the  valuable  deposit  test 
is  a  coi  idltlon  precedent  to  issuance  of  pref- 
erence -ight  leases. 

The  Department  of  Interior  and  the  De- 
partme  it  of  Agriculture  are  presently  In  the 


process  of  completing  the  environmental  and 
reclamation  stipulations  which  will  be  used 
to  determine  if  a  valuable  deposit  has  been 
discovered.  It  Is  Important  to  point  out  that, 
because  the  Forest  Service  can  Impose  sur- 
face resource  protection  and  reclamation 
stipulations,  and  because  the  costs  for  com- 
plying with  these  stipulations  must  be  ac- 
counted for  in  determining  whether  or  not 
a  valuable  deposit  discovery  has  been  made, 
there  Is  some  possibility  that.  If  all  environ- 
mental costs  are  taken  Into  account,  the 
deposits  covered  by  the  41  lease  applicants 
cannot  be  profitably  worked. 

On  this  point  I  want  to  quote  a  portion 
of  the  letter  sent  to  me  by  former  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Bob  Bergland  In  December, 
1978.  He  said,  "There  are  serious  doubts  that 
the  deposits  can  be  profitably  worked  when 
all  environmental  costs  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  then  the 
applicants  will  have  failed  to  meet  the  valu- 
able deposit  test,  and  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior will  refuse  to  issue  the  leases." 

Later  In  his  tenure  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Secretary  Bergland  wrote  to  Interior 
Secretary  Cecil  Andrus  requesting  the  Secre- 
tary to  withhold  leasing  on  the  Osceola  Na- 
tional Forest  for  the  Immediate  future.  In 
this  May,  1980  letter  he  said  that  technology 
Is  presently  unavailable  or  unproven  to  as- 
sure mining  could  be  carried  out  under  con- 
ditions that  would  Insure  the  adequate  uti- 
lization of  the  lands  for  the  primary  pur- 
poses for  which  they  have  been  acquired  or 
are  being  administered. 

Soon  after  the  Reagan  Administration  en- 
tered office,  I  contacted  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Block,  concerning  the  De- 
partment's position  on  the  Osceola  phos- 
phate mining  leasing  question.  In  an  April. 
1981  response  to  me  Secretary  Block  indi- 
cated that  the  Department  position  was  the 
same  as  that  expressed  by  Secretary  Bergland 
to  Secretary  Andrus  In  the  previous  Admin- 
istration. I  was  encouraged  by  this  response. 

Then,  a  few  months  later,  I  began  hearing 
reports  a.bout  Intense  Industry  pressure  on 
Interior  regarding  the  pending  lease  appli- 
cations. I  knew  efforts  were  underway  In  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  move  forward 
quickly  with  processing  the  applications,  but 
I  was  clearly  distressed  to  learn  that  In  try- 
Ipg  to  "speed  up"  the  process,  the  Depart- 
ment was  also  trying  to  remove  so-called 
"obstacles"  to  leasing,  meaning  past  objec- 
tions and  concerns  about  projected  mining 
activity. 

One  such  Incident  involved  a  letter  to 
Anne  Oorsuch,  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Interior  for  Land  and  Water 
Resources.  This  June.  1981  letter  was  an 
apparent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  secure  EPA's  approval 
for  the  Issuance  of  mining  leases  In  spite 
of  the  strong  reservations  voiced  by  EPA  In 
the  past. 

A  ixisltlon  previously  expressed  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  stated  that 
the  Issuance  of  the  leases  would  lead  to  ir- 
reparable destruction  of  some  28.000  acres 
of  the  Osceola.  A  January.  1980  report  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  from  the 
Agency  recommended  that  no  leases  for  phos- 
phate mining  be  issued  for  the  Forest  and 
that  alternative  approaches  be  explored  to 
resolve  the  matter  of  the  pending  lease 
applications. 

I  hope  the  position  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  with  respect  to  opposing 
the  leasing  on  the  basis  of  water  quality  Im- 
pact and  wetland  restoration  has  not  sud- 
denly changed,  but  I  have  had  no  official 
word  as  yet  on  this  point.  I  hope  well  get 
some  answers  from  the  Agency  today. 

Another  discouraging  signal  I  have  picked 
up  about  the  administrative  process  con- 
cerns the  stipulations  to  be  imposed  by  the 
Forest  Service  for  environmental  protection 


and  reclamation.  I  hear  reports  that  the  De- 
partment Is  looking  favorably  towards  the 
possible  use  of  existing  reclamation  tech- 
nology for  mining  In  the  Oeceola.  If  this  Is, 
in  fact,  the  case,  then  the  Department  has 
obviously  departed  drastically  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  former  Administration  as  well  as 
from  Its  own  position  as  conveyed  to  nvi 
earlier  this  year  by  Secretary  Block. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the  For- 
est Service  making  Important  decisions  on 
the  lease  stipulations  on  the  basis  of  un- 
proven technology.  What  looks  promising 
now  and  what  may.  in  fact,  prove  to  work 
sometime  down  the  road  should  not  be  used 
at  this  point  in  time  as  a  license  to  signal  a 
"go  ahead"  for  eUlowing  mining  to  take  place 
in  the  Osceola. 

Frankly,  I'm  concerned  about  the  process 
underway  to  develop  the  stipulations  to  be 
Imposed  by  the  Forest  Service  for  environ- 
mental protection  and  reclamation.  I  have 
reviewed  the  General  Stipulations  recom- 
mended to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
from  the  Forest  Service  earlier  this  year  and 
was  particularly  encouraged  by  one  of  these. 
Let  me  read  this  to  you : 

"Mining  activities  shall  not  Jeopardize  the 
survival  or  quality  of  wetlands  or  flood- 
plains;  and  shall  preserve  natural  systems, 
long  term  productivity  of  existing  flora  and 
fauna,  species  and  habitat  diversity  and  sta- 
bility, hydrologlo  utility,  fish,  wildlife,  tim- 
ber and  food  and  fiber  resources;  and  other 
uses  of  wetlands  and  fioodplalns  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  Including  recreational,  scientific, 
and  cultural  uses." 

This  general  stipulation,  along  with 
others,  is  the  basis  for  the  more  detailed 
stipulations  which  will  be  Imposed  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  a  "valuable 
deposit"  exists.  I,  for  on:,  would  like  to  find 
out  If  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  review 
of  the  final  stipulations  prior  to  the  time 
they  are  forwarded  to  the  companies. 

In  closing,  let  me  Just  say.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  intend  to  monitor  carefully  the  ad- 
ministrative process  of  determining  what,  if 
any.  rights  exist  to  mine  phosphate  In  the 
Osceola  National  Forest.  In  any  event.  I  feel 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  reject  out- 
right the  notion  of  strip-mining  this  small, 
productive,  and  popular  Forest  resource.  We 
need  to  ask,  and  then  answer,  several  basic 
questions  concerning  phosphate  mining  In 
this  Forest : 

Can  we  today  say  for  sure  that  If  strip 
mining  Is  allowed  to  take  place,  then  even- 
tually these  lands  will  be  restored  back 
to  the  Forest  we  know  and  appreciate  today? 
Osceola?  The  answer  is  No,  We  Can't. 

Can  we  say  that  the  projected  mining 
win  not  pose  possible  threats  to  wildlife 
populations  and  habitats  found  In  the 
Osceola?  The  answer  Is  No,  We  Can't. 

Can  we  say  that  this  mining  can  take 
place  without  significantly  Impacting  exist- 
ing uses  of  the  forest  for  hunting,  camping, 
and  other  recreational  activities?  The  answer 
is  No,  We  Can't. 

Can  we  say  that  the  mining  won't  run 
any  risk  of  damaging  the  valuable  Suwanee 
River  system  located  Immediately  down- 
stream from  the  lease  areas?  The  answer  Is 
No.  We  Can't. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  there  today  a  criti- 
cal need  to  develoo  the  particular  phosphate 
reserve  underlying  the  Osceola  National 
Forest.  The  answer  Is  No.  There  Is  Not. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  final  ques- 
tion should  be  do  the  short-run  benefits 
associated  with  mining  this  phosphate  out- 
weleh  the  long-range  costs  In  terms  of  loss 
of  these  forest  land  resources?  Clearly,  the 
answer  Is  No.  They  Do  Not. 

For  this  reason  legislation  needs  to  be 
enacted  to  orohlblt  ohosphate  mining  In 
the  forest  and  set  forth  a  nrocedure  for 
deMlng  equitably  wl+h  those  lease  aoollcants 
who  may  prove  to  have  an  entitlement  to 
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a  mining  lease.  I  hope  this  C°mmlt^e  will 
set  the  stage  for  action  on  ,"»ls  °»''*^J^,^ 
intend  to  press   for  actloij   In  the  Senate 

Let  me  Just  mention,  too.  the  wilderness 
areas  in  the  other  Florida  National  Forests 
being  considered  by  the  Committee.  'These 
areal  were  studied  and  recommended  by 
President  Carter  and  the  Forest  Service  In 
April.  1979  as  a  result  of  the  RARE  II  proc- 
ess. These  areas  have  been  approved  twice 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  are 
non-controversial.  It  was  unfortunate  the 
Senate  was  unable  to  pass  this  legislation 
last  year,  and  I  hope  the  Committee  will 
act  on  these  proposals. 

Thank  you  again  for  letting  me  be 
here.» 

WILBUR  COHEN  SPEAKS  ON 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  months,  I  have  held  a  series 
of  public  policy  forums  In  Michigan.  The 
topic  of  these  meetings  has  been  the 
current  status  of  social  security,  and  the 
featured  guest  has  been  Wilbur  Cohen, 
former  Secretary  of  HEW  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  social  security  system. 

These  meetings  have  been  well  re- 
ceived in  Michigan,  and  have  drawn 
hundreds  of  citizens  who  are  either  re- 
tired or  approaching  retirement  age.  A 
consistent  apprehension  among  all  of 
the  participants  has  been  a  fear  about 
the  future  of  social  security,  especially 
in  light  of  the  proposals  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  certain  benefits. 

Former  Secretary  Cohen  made  some 
cogent  remarks  concerning  the  current 
state  of  the  trust  fimds,  and  his  views 
concerning  the  proposals  to  modify  the 
system  to  achieve  financial  stability.  It 
is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Cohen  feels  that  the  administration  pro- 
posals are  extreme  and  far  exceed  the 
actual  needs  of  social  security. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  working 
for  quite  some  time  to  solve  the  financ- 
ing problems  in  the  social  security  sys- 
tem and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  examine  Mr.  Cohen's  remarks, 
which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
WBT  I  Oppose  tbe  Reagait  Ctrrs  in  tbe 
Social  SECtnirrT  Pboceaic 
(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen) 
Ronald  Reagan  and  the  New  Right  Re- 
publicans are  training  their  sights  on  Social 
Security  In  an  effort  to  mutilate  one  of  this 
nation's  best  programs  of  social  Insurance. 
This  should  come  as  no  surprise. 
Just  a  few  years  ago,  Reagan  teamed  up 
with  Barry  Ooldwater  In  a  scheme  to  make 
Social   Security  "volimtary" — which   all   ex- 
perts agree  would  have  undermined  the  ac- 
tuarial and  financial  stability  of  the  system. 
They  were  soundly  repudiated  in  the  1964 
Democratic  landslide. 

This  time,  Reagan  was  more  devious.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  he  Insisted  with  a  straight 
face  that  the  Integrity  of  the  Social  Security 
system  would  be  preserved.  Once  safely  In 
office,  he  cynically  broke  his  promise,  and  Is 
now  hell-bent  on  weakening  Social  Security 
under  the  guise  of  "budget  cutting." 

Eight  Presidents  and  22  Congresses  made 
solemn  promises  to  the  American  people  re- 
garding future  benefit  rights.  Now  we  have 
an  Administration  In  the  White  House  which 
wants  to  enact  cruel  benefit  cuts  for  pres- 


ent recipients,  and  to  reduce  protection  for 
future  beneficiaries. 

The  first  blow  falls  on  the  three  million 
Social  Security  recipients  receiving  the  $122- 
a-month  minimxmi  benefit  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  put  some  fioor  under  their  economic 
misery.    Who   are   these   be.neflclarles: 

About   16,000  of  them  are  over  96  years 

About  half  a  million  ol  them  are  over  80. 
Two-thirds  of  them  are  over  70. 
More  than  86  percent  of  them  are  women 
(most  are  widowed  homemakers.  the  others 
worked  for  the  lowest  wages  in  society.) 

When  the  Reagan  Budget  was  rammed 
through  Congress.  It  wiped  out  the  mini- 
mum provision,  threatening  an  average  cut 
of  40  percent  for  those  drawing  benefits  al- 
ready far  below  the  poverty  line. 

Thanks  to  strong  Democratic  leadership. 
HJl.  4331 — sponsored  by  Congressman  Rich- 
ard Boiling,  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee— passed  the  House  overwhelmingly.  The 
Save-Our-Securlty  Coalition  is  committed  to 
strong  support  for  its  passage  In  the  Repub- 
lican-dominated Senate — but  it's  going  to 
be  an  uphill  battle. 

There's  a  lot  more  mischief  in  the  Reagan 
scheme  to  dismantle  Social  Security.  He's 
proposing  a  one-fourth  cut  in  overall  pro- 
tection, to  be  achieved  in  this  fashion: 

A  one-third  cut  for  the  totally  disabled 
more  than  76  percent  of  whom  are  over  50 
years  of  age. 

A  40  percent  cut  to  punish  those  forced  to 
retire  at  age  62.  even  though  seven  out  of 
every  10  who  retire  early  do  so  either  because 
of  poor  health  or  because  their  old  Jobs  have 
been  shot  out  from  under  them. 

A  permanent  20  percent  cut  for  fut\ire  re- 
tirees by  tampering  vrtth  the  formula  for 
calculating  benefits. 

Changes  In  the  way  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment Is  calculated,  so  that  present  and 
future  beneficiaries  will  be  unable  to  keep 
up  with  Inflation. 

How  does  the  Administration  hope  to  foist 
Its  harsh  and  insensitive  scheme  on  Congress 
and  the  public?  Like  Chicken  Little,  Secre- 
tary Schwelker  and  Budget  Director  Stock- 
man are  running  around  screaming  that  "the 
sky  Is  falling."  They  want  people  to  believe 
Social  Security  Is  teetering  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy.  This  Is  sheer  demogoguery. 

The  Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  Is  the  only  part  of  the  system 
facing  any  difficulties  at  all.  This  Is  due  to 
the  bad  performance  of  the  economy  In  the 
recent  past:  double-digit  Inflation  has 
pushed  up  outgo,  and  high  unemployment 
has  pushed  down  income. 

Its  short-run  problem  can  be  met  by  per- 
mitting the  Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  to  borrow  from  the  Medicare  and 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Funds,  repaying 
them  with  Interest  once  the  crunch  Is  over. 
If  there  Is  any  other  need  for  funds,  the 
law  should  permit  loans  from  the  general 
treasury,  repayable  with  Interest,  Just  like 
Congress  has  done  for  years  to  help  the  state 
unemployment  insurance  system.  It  prob- 
ably won't  be  necessary  to  do  such  borrow- 
ing, but  knowing  that  such  a  mechanism  Is 
In  place  will  assure  workers  and  retirees 
that  Social  Security  will  always  be  able  to 
meet  Its  obligations. 

Once  the  present  mlnl-crlsls  Is  behind  us. 
Social  Security  will  be  healthy  well  on  into 
the  next  century.  To  make  sure  that  Social 
Security  continues  to  serve  the  public  need 
when  the  post-World  War  II  "baby-boom" 
generation  begins  to  retire  In  the  year  200,'5. 
Congress  should  chan^  Medicare  financtne 
so  that  up  to  one-half  the  cost  cMnes  from 
general  revenues.  This  will  free  up  needed 
funds  to  pay  Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Tnsur- 
ance  benefits  without  any  reduction  In  the 
payments  people  have  been  promised. 

There's  one  other  thing  Congress  should 
do:    get  Social  Security  out  of  the  unified 


budget.  The  Social  Security  Trust  Funds 
used  to  be  autonomous;  they  should  be  re- 
stored to  that  status,  to  protect  them  against 
the  short-term  policy  swings  of  elected  of- 
ficials and  political   appointees. 

Reagan  wants  to  build  up  an  unnecessary 
$100  billion  surplus  In  Social  Security  over 
the  next  five  years  to  give  the  Illusion  of  a 
budget  more  nearly  In  balance.  But  the  law 
requires  that  Social  Security's  assets  be  used 
only  to  benefit  the  retired,  the  disabled,  and 
surviving  families  of  deceased  workers.  Re- 
storing Social  Security's  autonomy  would 
prevent  the  kind  of  financial  slelght-of-hand 
that  the  Administration  has  in  mind. 

Polls  show  that  the  American  people  are 
outraged  over  Reagan's  attempt  to  slash  this 
essential  program  They  have  good  reason  for 
their  concern.  Social  Security  U  the  best 
value  money  can  buy.  There  is  no  other  sys- 
tem which  provides  for  Indexing  the  earn- 
ings on  which  contributions  are  paid  and 
also  Indexing  of  benefits  to  keep  up  with  the 
cost  of  living.  Therefore,  it  can  be  authori- 
tatively stated  that  the  system  as  a  whole 
will  pay  contributors  back  more  than  they 
put  In. 

Four  former  Commissioners  of  Social  Se- 
curity, under  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Administrations,  have  Joined  with  me 
In  the  CoaUtlon  to  Protect  Social  Security. 
and  together  we  are  working  to  mobilize 
public  support  for  Congressional  efforts  to 
oppose  the  Reagan  cutbacks. 

We  believe  the  government  Is  acting  as 
trustee  for  those  who  have  built  up  rights 
under  Social  Security.  Our  goal  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  government  fully  carries  out 
Its  compact  with  contributing  workers  and 
beneficlarlee— 4hat  the  government,  as  In- 
surer, will  meet  its  obUgatlons  as  they  fall 
due. 

Social  Security  Is  a  solemn  government 
promise  which  must  be  honored. 

The   Posmow   or  the   Save  Otm   Secoutt 
CoALinow   (SOS)   OK  Social  SECtntrrr  Fi- 

NANCINC       AWD       PROPOSALS       FOR       BENEFIT 

Ctrrs 
(Statement  by  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Chairman 
of  SOS  and   former  Secretary  of  H.E.W. 
(1968).  and  Robert  M.  BaU,  former  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security  (1962-73) ) 
1.   SOS   represents   over  90  organlzaUons 
with  35  to  40  million  members  more  or  lees 
evenly  divided  between  contributing  workers 
and  social  security  beneficiaries.  Those  get- 
ting benefits  now  and  those  now  contrib- 
uting have  the  same  stake  In  an  adequate 
and  dependable  social  security  system. 

SHORT-TERM    FINANCIHO 

The  Administration  Is  exaggerating  the 
short-term  social  security  financing  problem: 

a.  The  shOTt-term  problem  is  entirely  In 
old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance  (OASI)  and 
Is  caused  by  the  highly  untisual  economic 
conditions  of  the  recent  past— wage  increases 
falling  behind  price  Increases  accompanied 
by  the  higher  levels  of  unemployment.  Since 
benefits  Increase  autcanatlcaJly  with  prices 
and  since  Income  is  tied  to  payroll  levels,  the 
contingency  funds  In  OASI  are  very  low. 
This  temporary  situation  tied  to  bad  per- 
formance of  the  economy  does  not  Justify 
permanent  reductions  In  social  security  pro- 
tection as  proposed  by  the  Administration, 
nor  talk  of  1982  bankruptcy,  nor  invocation 
of  possible  shifts  in  worker-beneficiary  ra- 
tios which  will  occur.  If  at  all.  In  the  next 
century. 

b.  The  size  of  the  short-term  problem  In 
OASI  depends  on  the  performance  of  the 
economy  in  the  near  term.  Under  Reagan 
economic  assumptions  and  those  used  by 
Congress  In  the  reconciliation  and  tax  bills, 
there  is  no  problem.  Reallocation  of  the 
overall  social  security  tax  rate  between  OASI 
and  DI  (under  present  law,  too  much  of  the 
rate  has  been  aUocated  to  DI  and  too  UtU« 
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to  OASll  and  short-term  borrowing  by  OASI 
from  HI  Is  enough.  Taking  Into  account  the 
cuts  In  Ihe  reconciliation  bUl,  the  combined 
social  set  :urlty  funds  grow  by  »46  billion  over 
the  next  five  years  under  these  assumpUons; 
over  «l£0  billion  through  1990.  (If  the  mini- 
mum bebeflt  is  restored,  as  It  should  be.  the 
first  five  year  figure  becomes  $39  billion  and 
there  would  stUl  be  over  HSO  billion  more  In 
the  trusi;  funds  at  the  end  of  1990.) 

Under  the  much  more  pessimistic  assump- 
Uons lalelled  n-B  In  the  1981  trustees'  re- 
port, sliUlar  to  those  of  the  Ckjngreaslonal 
Budget  OlBce  alternative,  the  combined 
funds  stiy  above  the  necessary  beglnlng-of- 
the-yearUevel  of  9  percent  until  1990.  and  In 
that  yeal-  the  OASDI  funds  begin  to  develop 
large  surpluses,  $20  olUlon  In  1990  alone. 

3.  We  I  favor  dealing  with  the  short-term 
problem  I  in  OASI  by  reallocating  rates  be- 
tween OlASI  and  disability  Insurance  (DI). 
borrowli^  from  hospital  Insurance  and  by 
providing  etand-by  authority  to  borrow  from 
general  revenues.  (Some  have  argued  that 
since  HI  Is  estimated  to  be  short  of  f\mds  In 
the  1990  s.  It  should  not  lend  money  to  OASI 
now.  But  lending  money  at  proper  Interest 
does  nol  worsen  the  financial  condition  of 
the  HI  fund.  HI  has  excess  funds  now  and 
OASI  hsf  excess  funds  In  the  1990's,  both  be- 
cause gTJwth  of  the  aging  population  slows 
down  su  jstantlally — birth  rates  In  the  1930'8 
were  Iom — and  because  of  a  1990  scheduled 
Increase  in  social  security  taxes.) 

IdDDUe -RAKGK  FINANC3H0 APPaOXlMATTLT 

1S8S-3005 

4.  In  (leneral.  conditions  In  1985-2005  can 
be  expected  to  be  favorable  to  financing  cash 
benefits  under  social  security — the  age  group 
20-64  wUl  grow  enough  (the  baby-boom  gen- 
eration frill  be  of  working  age)  to  offset  In- 
creases I  n  the  number  of  persons  over  65. 
Even  sriall  Increases  In  productivity  will 
cause  QJ  lSDI  expenditures  to  drop  somewhat 
as  a  peicentage  of  ONP  or  covered  payroll. 
Under  t  le  more  pessimistic  of  the  trustees' 
Intermei  Hate  assumptions,  expenditures  as  a 
percent  jf  GNP  drop  from  4.98  percent  next 
year  to  '  38  percent  in  2005  and  as  a  percent 
of  coven  id  payroll  from  11.44  to  11.09. 

5.  Anj  HI  financing  problem  In  the  rest 
of  this  lentury  (none  under  some  assump- 
tions b  at  problems  In  the  I990's  under 
others)  Is  related  to  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinuing increases  In  hospital  costs  that  con- 
slderabl; '  exceed  increases  In  wages.  Of 
course,  i  r  in  the  1990's  hospital  costs  rise  as 
much  Ir  relation  to  waees  as  In  the  recent 
past,  M  tdlcare  will  need  more  money — so 
will  Bli  le  Cross  and  prlva  .e  commercial 
health  I  nsurance  and  none  of  these  p'ans 
will  be  '  bankrupt"  In  any  usual  sense  of  the 
term. 

LONG-TERM    FTN4NCINO 

6.  Th(  re  will  be  a  big  Increase  In  the  ab- 
solute n  umber  of  people  over  65  from  about 
2005  to  3035.  This  Is  certain.  They  have  al- 
ready b»en  bom  and  Increasing  longevity 
assures  :hls  result. 

7.  For  social  security  financing,  however, 
It  Is  th !  ratio  of  those  getting  benefits  to 
those  a  work  that  Is  imoortant,  and  the 
size  of  t  he  work  force  depends  on  many  un- 
certain factors — fertility  rates,  labor  force 
partlclp  ktion  rates  of  older  oeople  and 
women,  immigration  rates,  etc.  Social  secu- 
rity exf  endltures  as  a  percent  of  covered 
payroll  will  probably  increase  somewhat  In 
the  nex ;  century  (although  this  Is  not  cer- 
tain) b  It  the  size  of  the  Increase  Is  unpre- 
dictable ,  to  some  extent  susceptible  to  policy 
declslor  3,  and  may  be  small.  Some  Increase 
in  the  I  ost  of  caring  for  the  elderly  In  the 
next  cei  itury.  measured  as  a  percent  of  ONP, 
say.  Is  I  low  price  to  pay  for  the  slowdown 
In  jKjpi  latlon  growth.  A  return  to  large- 
scale  r<  pulatlon  growth  would  reduce  the 
relative  cost  of  caring  for  the  aged  but  would 
have  m  ich  larger  long-range  social  costs  In 


terms  of  pressure  on  the  environment  and 
the  quality  of  life. 

8.  A  long-term  Increase  In  social  security 
costs  Is  not  likely  to  be  a  bigger  economic 
burden  because  of  at  least  some  productivity 
Increases  bnd  because  under  the  same  as- 
sumptions that  produce  an  Increase  in  the 
size  of  the  older  population  relative  to  the 
work  force,  there  will  be  fewer  children  to 
support. 

THE  ADMINISTKATION'S  PEOPOSED  BENXnT  CUTS 

9.  SOS  opposed  the  Administration's  so- 
cial security  budget  cuts.  The  cuts  are  par- 
ticularly unfair  to  those  already  receiving 
benefits  such  as  those  who  have  been  get- 
ting the  minimum  benefits.  These  cuts  vio- 
late the  compact  between  the  contributing 
worker  and  his  government  and  the  bene- 
ficiary and  his  government.  The  minimum 
benefit  should  be  fully  restored. 

10.  SOS  opposes  the  Administration's  rec- 
ommendations for  a  long-term  reduction  In 
the  scope  of  social  security — an  overall  re- 
duction of  23  percent,  with  a  reduction  of 
over  40  percent  for  those  applying  for  bene- 
fits at  age  62  and  a  reduction  of  one-third 
in  the  protection  provided  against  the  risk 
of  long-term  total  disability.  We  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  fact  that  little 
attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  the  huge 
slashes  proposed  In  disability  Insurance. 

11.  These  proposals  go  way  beyond  the 
long-run  need  described  by  the  Administra- 
tion (and  the  description  of  the  need  may 
be  exaggerated).  The  76-year  deficit  for 
OASDI  is  projected  at  0.76  percent  of  payroll 
under  one  intermediate  set  of  assumptions 
In  the  trustees'  report  and  1.65  percent  vm- 
der  the  other  Intermediate  set  (slightly  more 
if  the  minimum  benefit  Is  restored).  The 
pending  Administration  proposals  save  2.86 
percent  of  payroll. 

12.  The  Administration  proposals  are  de- 
signed not  only  to  meet  the  short-run  OASI 
deficit  they  have  been  talking  about,  but  also 
to  rapidly  build  up  the  contingency  reserves 
to  produce  enough  excess  of  income  over  out- 
go to  cover  the  cost  of  liberalizing  benefits 
for  those  at  work,  to  reduce  social  security 
taxes,  and  to  accomplish  all  this  under  such 
pessimistic  economic  assumptions  that  there 
would  be  almost  no  real  wage  growth  over 
the  next  five  years,  an  unemployment  rate  of 
nearly  10  percent  In  1983.  and  double  digit 
taflatlon  through  1985.  Although  the  Ad- 
ministration does  not  expect  such  economic 
conditions,  it  insists  on  benefit  cuts  now 
Instead  of  a  contingency  plan  for  borrowing 
from  general  revenues  should  the  need  arise. 

It  is  perhaps  more  than  coincidental  that 
two  overriding  goals  of  the  Administration 
would  be  furthered  by  insisting  on  benefit 
cuts: 

a.  Because  of  the  present  method  of  ac- 
counting, any  excess  of  income  over  outgo 
in  social  security  helps  balance  the  overall 
budget,  even  though,  by  law.  social  security 
funds  can  be  spent  only  for  social  security 
benefits  and  administrative  expenses.  (SOS 
favors  returning  to  the  practice  in  effect 
prior  to  P.Y.  '69  of  keeping  social  security 
financing  entirely  separate  from  the  general 
budget  and  thus  removing  the  temptation 
to  cut  social  security  to  help  the  appearance 
of  the  general  budget.)  According  to  the 
Reagan  Administration  economic  assump- 
tions, the  social  security  cuts  would  con- 
tribute nearly  $90  billion  to  budget  balancing 
over  the  next  five  years. 

b.  The  benefit  cuts  would  produce  a 
much  smaller,  less  adequate  social  security 
program  for  the  long  run  and  further  the 
Administration's  goal  of  reducing  the  role 
and  size  of  Federal  programs. 

OTHER    PROPOSED    BEKEFTT   CTJTS 

13.  SOS  opposes  change  In  the  COLA  de- 
signed to  give  bsneflclarles  less  than  a  full 
cost-of-living  adjustment. 


14.  SOS  opposes  reducing  benefits  for  peo- 
ple who  apply  for  benefits  before  age  68— 
both  the  Administration  proposal  to  cut 
benefits  for  those  applying  between  63  and 
05  and  the  proposals  that  would  raise  the 
age  of  eligibility  for  full  benefits  from  06 
to  68. 

16.  Social  Security  contributors  would  be 
treated  more  fairly  If  state  and  local  employ- 
ers were  required  to  forward  social  security 
contributions  on  the  same  time  schedule  as 
private  employers,  if  outstanding  social  se- 
curity checks  were  recredlted  to  the  trust 
funds,  and  If  each  year  the  trust  funds 
earned  Interest  at  the  current  market  yields 
on  outstanding  long-term  government  debt, 
SOS  favors  these  steps. 

CONCLUSION 

Cutting  social  security  benefits  Is  un- 
necessary and  wrong.  Th3  Administration 
has  been  exaggerating  the  seriousness  of  a 
quito  manageable  shortfall  in  OASI  financ- 
ing in  the  near  term,  apparently  In  the  hope 
of  persuading  Congress  to  make  major  and 
permanent  cuts  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. It  Is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  Administration  in  proposing  these 
cuts  has  more  In  mind  than  social  security. 
Slashing  social  security  benefits  would  make 
a  major  contribution  to  their  goal  of  bal- 
ancing the  general  budget  and.  for  the  long 
run,  would  make  a  major  contribution  to 
their  goal  of  reducing  the  size  and  scope 
of  Federal  programs.* 


THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LDNCH 
PROGRAM 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  few  months,  the  child  nutrition  di- 
rector for  the  State  of  Colorado.  Dan 
Wisotzkey,  has  carefully  monitored  the 
effects  of  the  reconciliation  cuts  on  the 
national  school  lunch  program.  Last 
week,  Mr.  Wisotzkey  presented  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  of  State  nutrition  di- 
rectors to  the  House  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion Committee.  His  testimony  confirms 
that,  despite  administration  assurances 
to  the  contrary,  budget  cuts  in  child 
nutrition  have  forced  hundreds  of 
schools  around  the  country  to  withdraw 
from  the  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  Wisotzkey's  testimony  includes  an 
important  table  listing.  State -by-State, 
the  number  of  schools  and  students  that 
have  terminated  participation  in  NSLP 
so  far  this  year.  This  is  the  first  time  such 
comprehensive  data  has  been  made 
available.  It  deserves  our  serious 
attention. 

The  effect  of  the  budget  cuts  on  the 
school  lunch  program  has  been  tragic 
and  unnecessary.  Full  funding  for  the 
program  could  be  restored  if  the  Senate 
enacted  my  legislation  to  reduce  the  tax 
deduction  for  business  meals  and  enter- 
tainment from  100  to  70  percent  and 
earmark  the  savings  for  the  school  lunch 
program. 

This  proposal  represents  a  simple, 
reasonable  way  to  reorder  our  priorities 
with  respect  to  federally  subsidized 
meals.  It  does  not  Increase  the  Federal 
budget.  Given  the  drastic  escalation  of 
schools  withdrawing  from  the  school 
lunch  program,  our  choice  should  be 

ClCRF 

I  ask  that  the  table,  and  Mr.  Wisotz- 
key's testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
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School 
SUti  dlitflct 


Public 
idiods 


Prlvstiover 
Privstt  1,500 


Childrtn  > 


Alabama " 

Alatka * 

Arizona 

Arkansaj r 

California • 

Colorado * 

Connecticut z- 

Delaware " 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida O 

Georfia 

Idaho 

lllinoii 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kantu 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine — 

Maryland 

Massachusetts — 

Michiian 

Minnesota 

Mississippi — 

Missouri . 

Montana * 


0 

2 

7 

15 


17 


5 

23 
0 


NA 
0 
0 


NA 
0 
0 

— J- 

..... 


NA 


NA 

37 

1 


1  . 
NA 
0 
0 
2 
..... 

0 

1 

NA 


35 
0 
3 

0 
7 

'Ha' 

0 
0 


0 

"na' 


0 

66S 

24,976 

14,076 

3,0/2 

300 

NA 

0 

1.300 

0 

3,200 

128 

NA 

0 

0 

1S8 

715 

NA 

0 

NA 

NA 

16,800 

550 

1,003 

966 

400 


SUta 


School 
district 


Public 
schools 


Private  over 
Private  1, 500 


Children  ■ 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orefon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee . 

Texas 

UUh _ 

Vermont. 

Virfinia 

Washinitofl 

West  Virtinia 

Wisconsin 

Wyomini 


6  _ 


NA 


Total. 


46 


7 1.095 

0                 0                 0  0 

S 1.000 

100       26,000 

3  i::~L NA 

"'i'               30 12. 900 

0                  0                  0  0 

0                  0                  0  0 

45 

NA 

4,000 

27 «A 

0                  0  0 

0                 0  0 

NA 

~~...ZJ1 —  «.•» 

0  0  0 

1  1  95 
NA                NA  NA 

NA 

20,731 

-j-^ 

1 in 

321               155                51  153.924 


NA 

9 

SO 

"38 

1 


1  Number  of  students  affected  is  higher  since  this  is  a  combination  of  the  average  daily  participation  and  enrollment 


Statbmbnt  or  the  Amiricaw  School  Food 
Service  Association.  Education  and  Labor 
Committee 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee, 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  present  the  state- 
ment of  the  American  School  Pood  Service 
Association  (ASFSA)  on  the  impact  of  the 
school  lunch  budget  cuts  contained  In  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  My 
name  Is  Dan  Wisotzkey;  I  am  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Director  for  the  SUte  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  last  month  in 
my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  State  Direc- 
tors Committee  within  ASPSA  I  have  con- 
tacted every  State  Director  in  an  attempt  to 
discover  whether  or  not  schools  have  left  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  (NSLP) .  The 
results  of  my  survey  Indicate  that  since  en- 
actment of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  approximately  400  schools  have  ter- 
minated participation  In  the  NSLP.  The  more 
than  100.000  students  In  those  schools  have 
no  federal  gUPrRntep  of  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate meal.  The  students  that  cannot  afford 
to  buy  the  a  la  carte,  snack  tjrpe  lunch  pro- 
vided In  place  of  the  NSLP,  by  and  large  go 
without.  In  Arizona,  for  example,  seven 
school  districts  have  voted  to  terminate  the 
NSLP,  and  In  those  seven  districts  over  3,200 
children  received  a  free  or  reduced-price 
lunch  last  year.  Similar  situations  exist  In 
many  other  states. 

In  addition  to  "school  drop  outs,"  student 
participation  has  dropped  dramatically  in 
some  areas  due  to  lunch  price  increases.  Na- 
tionally the  cost  of  a  school  lunch  has  in- 
creased approximately  30  percent.  Lunches 
that  cost  60  cents-75  cents  last  year  cost  80 
cents  to  90  cents  this  year.  This  Increase  has 
forced  several  million  children,  conservative- 
ly, from  the  NSLP.  Both  the  "school  drop 
outs"  as  well  as  the  lunch  price  Increases  are 
the  direct  result  of  the  recent  budget  cuts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognize  that  400 
schools  is  not  a  large  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  schools  In  the  program,  but  earlier 
this  year  when  the  Administration  first  pro- 
posed drastic  cuts  In  the  school  lunch  budget 
it  also  listed  school  lunch  as  one  of  the  seven 
"oBfe'v  -rt-v  nroin-ms.  This  Committee  was 
told  by  'he  Artmlnistratlon  that  if  their  pro- 
posals were  enacted  It  would  not  result  in 
KbooU  being  forced  to  terminate  the  Pro- 

t, .■_.•..._  -._■..  Jaiiil  uUi,rilion  directors 

veoi,>..6u,  howe.er,  that  If  the  Administration 
proposals  were  enacted  thousands  of  schools 
would  be  forced  from  the  Program  for  flnan- 
c^<\^  rp-sons.  tv|1s  Comrril'tee  <»re!»*'v  rrc'er- 
ated  the  severity  of  the  Administration's 
pt'upottca  cutA.  uui,  even  with  that  lessening 
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of  the  cuts  schools  are  in  fact  leaving  the 
Program  and  poor  children  are  falling 
through  the  "net". 

As  this  Committee  knows,  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  was  established  In 
1946  "as  a  measure  of  national  security,  to 
safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation's  chUdren  ...  by  assisting  the  SUtes, 
through  grants-in-aid  and  other  means".  No 
federal  mandate  was  enacted.  The  Idea  was 
to  xise  only  the  "carrot"  of  the  federal  aid  to 
encourage  local  communities  to  operate  a 
National  School  Lunch  Program.  And  It 
worked.  Over  90  percent  of  all  the  schools  in 
the  country  participate  In  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program. 

As  the  federal  "carrot"  disappears,  however, 
so  does  the  incentive  for  local  districts  to 
participate  in  the  National  Program.  This 
year  schools  will  receive  21.5  cents  In  federal 
general  assistance  towards  each  lunch  served 
( 1 1  cents  In  USDA-donated  conmiodltles  and 
10.5  cents  in  cash).  The  21.5  cents  repre- 
sents a  40  percent  cut  in  federal  assistance. 
Nonetheless,  budgetary  pressure  is  again 
building  for  additional  cuts  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program.  The  question  is  asked 
by  critics,  "Why  should  the  federal  govern- 
ment contribute  to  a  lunch  consumed  by 
non-poor  children?" 

Thn  answer  lies  in  the  basic  purpose  and 
goal  ol  the  program.  The  National  School 
Lunch  Program  Is  not  a  welfare  program  and 
was  never  Intended  as  an  Income  security 
program.  The  school  lunch  program  Is  a  nu- 
trition program  that  Is  vital  to  children's 
education  and  health  (as  well  as  to  the  X5S. 
agricultural  economy).  Federal  monies  are 
spent  to  encourage  local  communities  to  op- 
erate a  school  lunch  program  for  the  same 
reeisou  that  federal  funds  are  spent  on  the 
park  system  or  on  national  defense :  it  Is  im- 
portant to  the  country  as  a  whole,  rich  and 
poor  alike. 

The  21.5  cents  subsidy  Is  not  a  subsidy  to 
non-poor  children  or  the  "paying"  child.  It  Is 
a  grant-in-aid  to  the  schools  to  help  defray 
costs  based  on  total  student  participation. 
It  Is  only  by  having  a  federal  subsidy  to  lo- 
cal school  lunch  programs,  without  regard  to 
the  Income  of  the  people  participating  in  the 
Program,  that  school  lunchrooms  can  re- 
main economically  and  politically  viable  at 
the  local  level.  It  Is  not  reasonable  to  turn 
a  nutrition  program  into  a  welfare  program 
and  expect  local  communities  and  govern- 
ments to  respond  to  the  program  In  the 
same  manner  they  have  in  the  past. 

In  those  school  districts  throughout  the 
country  where  less  than  one-third  (%)  ol 
the  students  are  eligible  for  a  free  or  re- 


duced-price lunch,  school  districts  simply 
cannot  afford  to  participate  in  the  NSLP 
unless  the  federal  government  provides  some 
degree  of  general  assistance  for  the  program 
as  a  whole  in  addition  to  the  "special"  sub- 
sidy for  poor  children.  If  the  federal  gov- 
ernment withdraws  its  small  remalntog  gen- 
eral assistance,  it  wUl  not  be  possible  to 
maintain  the  NaUonal  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram as  one  of  the  President's  "safety  net" 
programs.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  main- 
tain the  program  at  aU. 

Biany  schools  that  were  at  first  tempted  to 
drop  the  program  this  year  did  not  do  ao 
m  order  to  vtrait  and  see  what  would  t>e  the 
fnture  direction  of  the  program.  Many  dla- 
trlcU  are  using  up  their  financial  reserves  to 
stay  In  the  NSLP  "one  more  year."  The  1983 
budget  to  be  released  In  January  Is  the  key 
m  this  regBTd.  K  the  school  lunch  cuts  have 
not  "bottomed  out".  In  the  words  of  one  di- 
rector, and  If  the  Administration  continue* 
to  trett  the  school  lunch  program  solely  as 
an  Income  security  program,  then  I  fear  that 
that  will  become  a  self-fulflUing  prophecy. 
The  NSLP  will  become  a  welfare  program  and 
the  400  schools  that  have  dropped  the  pro- 
gram this  year  will  turn  into  an  avalanche.^ 


THE    25TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE 
HUNGARIAN  REVOLUTION 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  join  with  freedom-loving  people 
around  the  world  who  are  commemorat- 
ing the  25th  anniversary  of  the  1956 
Hungarian  Revolution.  Last  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 23.  marked  two  and  a  half  decades 
since  the  Hungarian  people  rose  to  chal- 
lenge their  repressive  Soviet  overlords. 

After  driving  the  Russian  occupation 
forces  from  Budapest.  Imre  Nagy  and  his 
courageous  Freedom  Fighters  proclaimed 
Hungary  an  independent  state  and  set 
about  forming  a  coalition  government. 

But  what  might  be  described  as  the 
Budapest  autumn  fared  no  better  than 
did  the  Prague  spring  of  1968.  In  each 
case,  the  cruel  Soviet  winter  quickly  ex- 
tinguished the  fragile  blossoms  of  lib- 
erty. ,       .     , 

On  November  4,  1956,  Russian  tanks 
rumbled  into  Budapest  and  the  spirited 
courage  of  the  Freedom  Fighters  proved 
no  match  for  the  machine  gun  and  the 
jackboot. 
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But  Mthough  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion wM  brutally  suppressed,  the  sacri- 
fice and  struggle  of  those  who  waged  It 
was  assuredly  not  In  vain.  The  spirit  of 
liberty  jwas  rekindled  throughout  the  na- 
tion, a^d  the  Soviet  Union  was  forced  to 
loosen  {its  brutal  grip  on  almost  every 
aspect  of  Hungarian  society.  Although 
the  people  of  Hungary  are  not  yet  free, 
they  hive  succeeded  in  easing  their  op- 
pression and  In  frightening  their  tor- 
men  toi^. 

Yestfrday,  It  was  Hungary.  Today,  It 
is  Pola|\d  and  Afghanistan.  Who  knows 
what  ttmorrow  will  bring?  But  there  Is 
one  thjng  we  do  know,  Mr.  President. 
And  th(at  Is  that  the  yearning  and  the 
quest  fir  freedom  can  never  be  complete- 
ly crus^ied.  And  wherever  that  yearning 
express)es  itself,  there  also  will  be  in- 
spiratldn  to  all  who  suffer  tyranny's 
yoke.  Ill  1848,  another  Hungarian  revo- 
lutionary— La  J  OS  Kossuth — clearly  enun- 
ciated ((he  imiversal  significance  of  what 
happened  In  Budapest  25  years  ago.  He 
wrote:  | 

Tbe  ckuM  of  freedom  Is  Identified  with 
the  destinies  of  humanity.  And  In  whatever 
part  of  jthe  world  It  ?alns  ground.  It  wiU 
be  a  CO  omon  gain  to  all  those  who  desire 
It. 

So,  tpday,  let  us  remember,  celebrate 
and  rejoice  in  what  happened  25  years 
ago  in  ithe  city  of  Budapest.  And  imtil 
the  Hungarian  people  have  Anally  and 
fully  received  their  Independence,  let  us 
vow  to  {keep  their  cause  in  our  hearts. 
In  our  minds  and  before  the  court  of 
world  otJinion.  Someday,  the  Hungarian 
people  Wll  be  free.  Until  then,  let  us 
raise  oiir  voices  and  loudly  proclaim: 
Isten  aldd  a  Magyart!* 


TIONAL  EFFORT  TO  END 
HANDGUN  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  marks 
the  beginning  of  National  End  Hand- 
ean  Vi()lence  Week,  which  will  be  the 
largest  |grassroots  effort  ever  made  to 
raise  awareness  of  the  need  for  hand- 
gim  control,  smd  dramatize  the  tremen- 
dous support  which  already  exists  for 
new  me^ures  to  curb  handgim  violence. 

This  fffort  was  organized  by  the  com- 
poser a|id  singer.  Harry  Nilsson,  after 
his  friend  John  Lennon  was  killed  in 
New  York  last  Decemoer  with  a  hand- 
gun. Hundreds  of  sponsors  have  volun- 
teered tl  leir  time  to  organize  rallies,  ben- 
efit con(erts.  and  other  public  forums  to 
promote  the  need  for  handgim  control. 

^'""»  the  passace  of  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act,  a  quarter  of  a  million  Amer- 
ic-...^  iiM  .  c  „eeii  aoiied  in  handgun  shoot- 
ings. Th  e  list  of  public  oflBcials  and  other 
well-known  persons  who  have  fallen  vic- 
tim to  handgun  violence  is  long  and  all 
too  famjliar  to  each  of  us.  But  the  250,- 
000  Americans  who  have  died  from 
handguii  bullets  have  not  been  the  only 
victims.  I 

In  fact,  we  all  have  become  victims  of 
the  fear  of  handguns,  a  fear  that  has  be- 
come so  pervasive  that  many  of  us  have 
changed  the  way  we  live  because  of  the 
odds  of  having  a  handgun  pointed  at  me 
suddenly  one  night  on  the  streets  of  al- 
most Sld^  American  city. 


Many  of  our  senior  citizens  have  be- 
come virtual  priscwiers  of  their  own 
homes,  especially  in  the  central  cities, 
because  of  their  fear  of  venturing  out 
onto  the  streets. 

Even  more  disturbing  Is  the  tide  of 
new  handguns  that  is  threatening  to  en- 
gulf our  society.  Despite  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act,  foreign-made  handguns  of 
all  types  and  sizes  keep  flowing  in  at  an 
estimated  rate  of  more  than  600  new 
handgiins  a  day.  These,  plus  new 
American-made  products,  add  up  to  al- 
most 6,000  new  handguns  per  day. 

The  number  of  handguns  in  circula- 
tion in  the  United  States  Increased  by 
more  than  20  million  during  the  seven- 
ties and  at  the  current  rate  there  will  be 
over  100  million  handgims  in  our  coun- 
try by  the  year  2000. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  to  stem  the 
frightening  rise  in  the  nimiber  of  hand- 
guns on  the  streets  of  America.  I  see  no 
reason  why  all  handguns  should  not  be 
registered,  and  all  owners  of  handguns 
licensed,  just  as  we  require  that  all  auto- 
mobiles be  registered  and  all  drivers  be 
licensed.  Such  a  sjrstem  would  not  In- 
fringe on  legitimate  use  or  oTroership  of 
firearms  any  more  than  our  automobile 
laws  infringe  on  the  legitimate  uses  of 
cars. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  join  Sena- 
tors Kennedy  and  Motnihan  and  the 
other  very  distinguished  members  of  the 
sponsoring  committee  in  this  national 
effort  to  end  handgun  violence.  This  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  grassroots  Initiative 
that  will  further  increase  public  aware- 
ness of  the  problem,  and  translate  the 
vast  support  that  already  exists  into  a 
strong  public  voice  for  stronger  meas- 
ures to  curb  handgun  violence. 

As  we  begin  National  End  Handgun 
Violence  Week,  it  is  well  to  recall  the 
words  of  Robert  Kennedy,  which  are  Just 
as  true  today  as  when  they  were  sixjken 
in  April  1968.  following  the  assassina- 
tion of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King: 

The  victims  o>f  violence  are  black  and 
white,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  famous 
and  unknown.  They  are.  most  Important  of 
all,  human  beings  whom  other  human  beings 
loved  and  needed.  No  one — no  matter  where 
he  lives  or  what  he  does — can  be  certain 
who  next  will  suffer  from  some  senseless  act 
of  bloodshed.  And  yet  It  goes  on  and  on  and 
on,  In  this  country  of  ours.  Why? 

Today,  one  reads  those  words  with  a 
twinge,  but  they  are  a  compelling  re- 
minder of  the  need  for  a  new  national 
commitment  to  end  the  handgun  vio- 
lence which  has  made  every  one  of  us  a 
victim  of  fear  and  the  thought  that  a 
friend  or  loved  one,  or  we  ourselves,  may 
be  the  next  object  of  a  senseless  killing 
or  serious  injury  inflicted  by  a  hand- 
gim.* 

TESTIMONY  OP  DR.  MICHAEL 
NOVAK  ON  ANTI-SEMITISM  IN 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  my  statement  last  Thursday  on 
the  October  6  hearing  on  anti-Semitism 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  following 
testimony  of  Dr.  Michael  Novak  and 
have  his  statement  printed  In  the  Rec- 


ord. Dr.  Novak  served  as  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  in  1980  and  Is  cur- 
rently a  resident  scholar  in  religion  and 
public  policy  at  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
philosophical  works  and  two  novels.  His 
new  book  "The  Spirit  of  Democratic 
Capitalism"  will  be  published  in 
February. 

Dr.  Novak's  eloquent  testimony  ad- 
dressed the  human  rights  violations 
against  all  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
but  in  particular  the  Soviet  Jews.  In  dis- 
cussing Soviet  Jewry,  Dr.  Novak  recalled 
the  discrimination  and  harassment  that 
constantiy  invades  every  Jewish  home. 
He  pointed  to  the  uncertainties  of  emi- 
gration and  the  refusal  of  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  abide  by  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. Most  important,  he  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  not  free  to  learn  of  their  history  and 
heritages. 

Dr.  Novak's  statement  follows: 

TESTIMONT    of    MlCRAXL    NOTAK 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  In  my  personal  capac- 
ity that  I  speak  before  you  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  should  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  the  fact  that  I 
served  this  past  spring,  and  have  recently 
been  asked  to  serve  again  this  coming  year, 
as  the  tTnlted  States  Representative  to  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  tbe  United 
Nations  by  the  appointment  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  mention  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  I 
must  point  out  that,  except  for  my  specific 
assignments,  I'm  a  private  citizen  and  inde- 
pendent scholar  and,  on  this  occasion  in  par- 
ticular, am  speaking  In  my  private  capacity. 
Secondly,  as  a  Democrat  who  has  accepted 
part-time  service  in  this  capacity  under  a 
Republican  administration,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  bipartisan  nature  of  the 
concern  about  human  rights  by  all  American 
citizens.  As  debates  in  this  country  fre- 
quently show,  there  Is  a  passion  here  about 
human  rights. 

Tbe  American  people  would  like  to  send  a 
message  of  hope  to  all  citizens  around  the 
world  who  suffer  from  deprivation  of  their 
human  rights.  This  is  because  most  of  us 
came  to  this  land,  or  our  families  did,  in  pur- 
suit of  human  rights.  It  is  for  its  institutions 
of  human  rights  that  we  are  grateful  to  the 
land  that  has  nourished  us.  It  is  through  our 
roots  in  other  lands  that  we  remember  what 
It  was  like  to  be  able  to  look  to  America  as  a 
beacon  of  human  rights.  For  these  reasons, 
we  would  like  this  message  of  hope  to  con- 
tinue going  out  to  all  the  world,  to  Guate- 
mala and  Argentina,  as  well  as  to  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua,  and  to  every  continent  and  every 
nation  where  there  are  abuses  of  human 
rights.  Our  goal  as  Americans,  a  bipartisan 
goal,  is  to  build  a  better  world.  In  which  in- 
stitutions of  human  rights  flourish,  and  in 
which  individual  human  beings  receive  the 
respect  and  liberty  which  is  their  due 
through  the  Inheritance  which  the  Creator 
bequeathed  them.  This  is  our  duty  as  fellow 
human  beings  and  as  Americans.  It  Is  also 
our  deepest  personal  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is,  then,  in  my  personal 
capacity  that  I  speak.  Among  the  many 
concerns  to  human  rights  activists  around 
the  world,  one  is  especially  difficult  and 
painful  to  bring  up.  It  concerns  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  nation  with  which  In  the  interest 
of  world  peace  we  would  desire  to  have  the 
best  and  most  cordial  relations,  but  with 
which,  In  the  Interest  of  its  own  publicly 
acclaimed  values,  we  must  In  the  matter  be- 
fore us  express  dismay.  For  the  Soviet  Union 
is  committed  through  many  public  docu- 
ments to  religious  liberty  and  to  rights  of 
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free  emigration.  These  are  not  values  im- 
posed from  abroad.  They  are  values  to  which 
the  Soviet  Union  has  publicly  committed 
iuelf. 

We  recognize  full  well,  of  course,  that  It  is 
difficult  for  a  regime  which  desires  total  con- 
trol over  every  aspect  of  the  lives  of  its 
citizens  to  observe  in  practice  the  principles 
to  which  it  commits  itself  on  paper.  This  is 
the  Soviet  dllenuna.  The  Soviet  Union  ii  com- 
mltud  to  dlametricaUy  opposed  principles, 
one  set  on  paper,  the  other  in  practice.  My 
hope  as  a  private  citizen  (and  I  am  sure 
that  the  hope  is  shared  by  aU  Americans  and, 
indeed,  by  most  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union) 
is  that  the  better  angels  of  the  Russian 
spirit  wUl  win  out  over  the  worse.  In  par- 
ticular, and  at  the  very  least,  we  would  hope 
for  the  free  religious  liberty  and  free  right 
to  emigration  on  the  part  of  all  Soviet 
citizens. 

There  are  many  groups  of  Soviet  citizens 
who  do  not,  in  fact,  enjoy  complete  religious 
tolerance  and  normal  religious  liberty.  Bibles 
have  been  confiscated,  religious  meetings 
interrupted,  religious  leaders  beaten,  pun- 
ished, and  thrown  in  jaU,  and  complicated 
schemes  of  penalties  attached  to  those  who 
insist  upon  religious  belief  and  practice. 
Nonetheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  witness  after 
witness  comes  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
tell  us  of  the  burgeoning  of  the  spirit  of 
religion  Just  below  the  icy  surface  of  every- 
day life.  When  I  was  a  chUd,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  we  used  to  pray  at 
the  end  of  mass  everyday  three  Hail  Marys 
"for  the  conversion  of  Russia."  It  appears 
now  from  the  witness  of  Alexander  Solzhen- 
Itsyn  and  others  that  these  prayers  have 
been  among  the  most  powerfully  and  plainly 
answered  In  all  of  history.  Russia  seems  to 
be  breaking  out  with  religious  desire  and 
the  appetite  for  freedom  of  conscience  and 
movement.  ^  *    „. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  in  a  pluralistic  society  like  our  own, 
one  religious  group  ought  to  be  especlaUy 
active  in  speaking  out  on  behalf  of  another. 
Thus  it  gives  me  a  sense  of  satisfying  a 
religious  obligation  to  speak,  as  a  Roman 
Catholic,  in  defense  in  particular  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  Soviet  Jews.  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  Jews  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  suffer  the  loss  of  religious  liberties  and 
rights.  But  they  do  seem  to  be  particularly 
victimized.  Evidence  abounds  concerning 
what  they  have  suffered,  and  testimony  after 
testimony  has  added  to  the  weight  of  that 

evidence  over  the  years. 

In  discussing  Soviet  Jewry  I  am  forced 
to  recall  that  we  are  speaking  about  Indi- 
vidual persons  with  proper  names  and  pri- 
vate hopes,  men,  women  and  children  who 
are  denied  a  most  basic  freedom  of  choice, 
the  right  of  emigration.  Each  uncertain  and 
fearful  individual  who  endeavors  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  must  face  the  posslbUlty 
of  harassment  and  discrimination.  No  In- 
dividual knows  at  the  moment  when  he 
applies  for  a  visa  whether  he  wiU  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  without  trouble  or  whether 
he  will  be  dismissed  from  his  employment 
and  subjected  to  as  much  as  a  decade  of 
uncertainty  regarding  his  future.  Each  Is 
frightened  of  his  present  circumstances  and 
obliged  to  wait  and  wait. 

For  some  reason,  totalitarian  societies  seem 
to  delight  in  the  terrors  of  arbitrariness. 
A  housewife  may  be  told  that  she  has  state 
secrets  while  a  physicist  may  be  permitted 
to  leave.  One  physician  may  be  allowed  to 
emigrate  while  another  languishes  without 
employment  and  without  hope.  All  Soviet 
Jews  must  be  prepared  to  confront  the 
worst  of  fate*  before  they  exerdae  the  moat 
fundamental  right  of  emigration.  This  right 
Is  guaranteed  by  the  Helsinki  accords,  but 
the  arbitrariness  surrounding  Its  use  seems 
Intended  to  spread  terror.  In  a  aenae  the 
refusenlk  is  caught  on  tbe  homa  of  a  di- 


lemma. He  la  unable  to  leave  the  S«4et 
Union  freely,  but  he  U  also  not  permitted 
to  live  freely  as  a  Jew  within  Russia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  perhaps  be  leas 
shocked  by  thU  denial  of  emigration  U 
Soviet  Jewry  at  least  enjoyed  religious  Ub- 
erty  within  the  Soviet  Union.  Instead,  Jews 
face  a  society  which  denies  them  vital  insti- 
tutions of  culture,  a  regime  which  denies 
Hebrew  teachers  the  right  to  teach  and  pen- 
alizes Yiddish,  recognized  by  the  law  as  one 
of  the  state  languages  of  tbe  Soviet  Union. 
Basic  expression  of  Jewish  culture,  theater 
and  music,  arts  and  poetry  are  severely 
limited  and  their  performance  so  rare  as 
to  face  almost  total  extinction.  The  words 
of  Staolom  Alelchem  are  not  heard — cannot 
be  beard — ^tn  tbe  streets  of  Kiev,  bis  native 
city. 

Tbe  situation  Is  especially  bleak  right  now. 
Within  the  past  four  months  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  Jews  have  been  arrested 
in  widely  separate  geographical  areas  as  If 
to  Indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to 
attack  every  manifestation  of  Jewish  ident- 
ity everywhere  within  the  country.  We  read 
almost  weekly  of  harsh  sentences,  imprison- 
ment and  exile  meted  out  to  those  who  dare 
to  speak  of  Jewish  Identity  and  Jewish 
community. 

Even  the  harshness  of  tbe  Soviet  regime 
cannot  destroy  tbe  freedom  of  tbe  Jewish 
people,  their  desire  to  study  tbelr  past  and 
to  remain  faithful  to  tbelr  history.  Since 
formal  programs  for  tbe  study  of  Judaism 
have  been  denied,  informal  seminars  have 
flourished.  Today  even  the  latter  are  being 
closed  down  and  tbelr  participants  are  now 
subjected  to  arrest,  persecution  and  har- 
assment. Many  live  In  constant  fear.  Those 
Jewish  scientists  who  had  been  dismissed 
from  their  positions  within  universities  "nd 
research  faculties  or  expelled  from  the  pre- 
stigious Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  used 
to  form  study  sessions  to  stay  current  within 
their  research  and  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  scientific  publications  of  the  world.  They 
did  this  so  that  if  they  were  granted  a  visa 
to  leave,  they  could  again  obtain  a  profes- 
sional appointment — and  simply  out  of  com- 
mitment to  learning.  Recently  participants 
have  been  harassed,  naaterlal  confiscated  and 
study  sessions  disbanded. 

But  the  situation  Is  even  more  serious 
when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  new 
Soviet  persecution  of  the  Jews.  Caricatures 
of  Jews  and  Judaism  appear  regularly  In 
the  Soviet  press.  Cliches  of  hatred  and  prej- 
udice are  routinely  called  forth  to  describe 
Jews.  Words  like  "disloyal,  deceitful,  cruel, 
conspiring  and  enslaving"  recall  for  the 
world  the  earlier  era  of  Nazism.  At  the 
United  Nations,  an  infamous  Soviet-inspired 
resolution  has  equated  Zionism  with  racism 
and  thus  unleashed  a  cancer  on  the  body  of 
the  world  community,  distorting  and  dis- 
turbing every  sane  discussion  regarding  hu- 
man rights  and  perverting  processes  de- 
signed to  protect,  and  not  attack,  human 
dignity.  Antl-Zlonlsm  In  this  pernicious 
form  Is  the  direct  descendent  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  its  most  lethal  expression.  It 
Is  clear  that  the  distortions  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  world  community 
because  of  this  peculiarly  pernicious  form 
of  anti-Semitism  threaten  not  only  to  de- 
vour tbe  Jew  but  to  infect  the  world  com- 
munity of  nations  with  murderous  poison. 
What  Is  one  to  say  when  confronted 
with: 

Orowing  arrests  of  Jews; 
Increasing  numbers  of  Jews  Imprisoned; 
Denials   of   permission   to   study   Hebrew 
language: 

Disbanding  of  Jewish  culture  history  and 
religion  study  groups: 

Disbarring  of  Jewish  scientists  from  pri- 
vate scholarly  associations 


Repeated  official  Identification  of  Jews  as 
the  cause  of  all  social  and  economic  lUs; 

Repeated  official  efforts  to  deny  Jews  tbelr 
national  Identity  by  a  tblnly-veUed  pro- 
gram of  anti-Semitism  utilizing  tbe  rubric 
of  "anti-Zionism." 

Are  we  to  consider  these  as  isolated,  un- 
related events?  Reasonable  persons  can  only 
perceive  this  cumulative  chain  of  actions 
taken  by  officials  in  the  Soviet  Union  as 
being  a  sustained  program  of  anti-Semitism. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  day  marks  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  Babi  Yar.  During  the  week 
between  the  Jewish  New  Year  and  tbe  Day 
of  Atonement,  Just  forty  years  ago,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Jews  were  killed  at  vast  and 
bloody  burial  site.  Today  at  Babi  Yar  there 
is  no  mention  at  tbe  site  of  the  Identity  of 
these  victims.  In  totalitarian  sutes,  to  men- 
tion or  not  to  mention  Is  an  official  act; 
history  Itself  U  subject  to  official  wUl.  Only 
in  the  free  nations  is  history  free  and  truth 
permitted  voice.  That  is  why  we  who  are  so 
far  away  must  speak  for  those  who  cannot 
speak.  And  we  ask  nothing  special — only 
ordinary  decency,  plain  truth,  civil  respect 
obedience  to  official  Soviet  law  and  Soviet 
international  conunltments.  We  ask  no 
more  than  that  the  Soviet  Union  be  faith- 
ful in  its  institutions  and  daily  life  to  tbe 
words  it  affirms  on  paper.  If  It  cannot  be 
trusted  ir  Its  dealings  with  Ite  own  citi- 
zens, who  can  trust  it  elsewhere? 

Mr  Chairman,  what  a  better  worid  it 
would  be  If  tbe  masters  of  So"iet  officialdom 
respected  their  own  peoples.  We  would  like 
to  be  able  to  admire  their  moral  practice, 
not  simply  their  awesome  military  might. 
Hardware  rusts;  decency  Uves  forover. 

What  Moses  said  to  Pharoah  Is  not  at  aU 
old-fashioned:  "Let  my  people  go."  If  tbe 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  could  speak  to 
their  rulers,  would  they  not  say  the  same? 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the  United  States 
desire  a  world  of  upright,  free  citizens,  re- 
spected by  their  own  governments,  Uberat^ 
for  creative,  constructive  lives.  It  pains  us 
to  see  others  suffer  umairly  duiuiii  i,aeir 
brief  lives.  ThU  suffering  seems  so  unneces- 
sary, and  could  so  easily  be  ended.* 


Television,    radio    and    newspaper    cam- 
paigns vlUf  ylng  Jews: 


REQUEST  FOR  COAST  GUARD  HELI- 
COPTER STATION  IN  LINCOLN 
COUNTY.  OREO. 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  for 
191  years,  the  Coast  Guard  has  played  a 
vital  national  function  In  the  form  of  its 
search  and  rescue  mission.  In  recent 
years,  the  Coast  Guard  has  been  as- 
signed numerous  other  duties  including 
drug  interdiction,  illegal  immigration 
patrol,  fisheries  enforcement,  vessel  doc- 
umentation and  inspection,  poUution 
control,  and  on  and  on.  But  the  basic 
mission  of  the  Coast  Guard,  Its  first  mis- 
sion, is  the  search  and  rescue  of  com- 
mercial and  recreational  operators  and 
vessels  in  our  domestic  waters. 

In  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  two  stations  along  the  coast: 
One  in  Astoria  up  north;  and  the  other 
in  North  Bend  along  the  southern  part 
of  the  coast.  What  this  leaves  Is  a  void 
in  the  central  coastal  area,  an  area 
which  has  seen  rapidly  increasing  rec- 
reational, commercial,  and  educational 
use  each  year.  The  result  is  a  critical 
need  for  deployment  of  a  Coast  Guard 
helicopter  station  in  Lincoln  County 
near  Newport,  Oreg. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  has  recognized 
this  need,  and  passed  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing its  concern.  Now  It  is  up  to  us 
in  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to 
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the  beaches  of  Lincoln  County, 
vere  used  by  at  least  20,000  students 
education  programs  In  1980;  and 
the  number  of  visitors  using  Lin- 
beaches  Is  expected  to  greatly 
Ithtn  the  next  decade;  and 

Lincoln  County  has  an  Increasing 
}f  large  commercial  fishing  vessels. 
In  Inclement  weather  and  Increas- 
of  accident;  and 

the  North  Lincoln  Hospital  has 

s    highest    incidence    of    hypo- 

laused  by  cold  water  exposure:  and 

the  nearest  existing  United  States 

helicopter  stations  are  in  North 

Astoria  requiring  one  hour  to  re- 

an  emergency  In  Lincoln  County; 


shorter  response  time  could  have 

east  three  lives  in  Lincoln  County 

;  now.  therefore. 

F^solved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 

of  Oregon: 

Congress  of  the  United  States  is 

zed  to  establish  a  fleet  of  United 

C4ast  Guard   helicopters  In  Lincoln 
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that  Senate  Joint  Memorial 
included  in  the  Record  at  this 


Mr.  President,  during  con- 
of  S.   1196,  the  Foreign  As- 
btll  on  Thursday,  October  22, 
'i?as   unavoidably  absent.  I  re- 
position by  live  pair  on  the  two 
amendm*nts    dealing    with    the    Peace 
aid  I  announced  my  position  on 
TowT  amendment  concerning  de- 
leaving authority.  However,  I  would 
this  opportunity  to  state  my 
the  record  votes  I  missed, 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
following  way:  Yea  on  the  Moyni- 
am^dment  No.  498;   yea  on  the 
motion  to  table   amendment 
yea  on  the  Percy  amendment 
on  amendment  No.  509,  of- 
Senator   Helms;    nay   on   the 
reconsider  the  vote  on  the 
by  Senator  Kasten  No.  517; 
Htitfleld  amendment  No.  518. 
Mr.    President,    had    I   been 
would  have  voted  yea  on  final 
S.  1196. 


nay 


AN  OLTVfe  BRANCH  FOR  NORTHERN 
raELAND 


p;iiL. 


Mr.   President,   approxi- 
^eeks  ago.  Irish  Prime  Minister 
F^zGerald  offered  a  plan,  or  to 
irds.  an  "olive  branch,"  to  the 
Northern  Ireland.  In  a  speech 
he   proposed    that   the 
)f  Ireland  be  transformed  into 
nonsec^arian  state  by  amending  its 
the  Catholic  bias.  In  ad- 
proposed  that  the  Republic's 
constitutional  claim  to  Northern  Ireland 
be  dropped.  These  are  progressive  and 


re  move 


statesmanlike  steps  toward  the  resolution 
of  the  Northern  Ireland  problem,  and  I 
would  like  to  commend  and  congratulate 
Dr.  FitzGerald  for  taking  them. 

The  roots  of  the  tragic  situation  in 
Northern  Ireland  are  political  and  reli- 
gious. When  the  Irish  Free  State,  later  to 
become  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  was 
created  in  1922,  the  six  northern  coun- 
ties were  separated  from  the  South  and 
Integrated  into  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
British  Government  granted  Northern 
Ireland,  which  was  predominantly  Prot- 
estant, a  considerable  amount  of  self- 
government  by  allowing  the  people  to 
form  their  own  parliament  in  1921. 

The  political  division  of  Ireland  was 
never  accepted  by  either  the  Republic  of 
Ireland  or  the  Catholic  minority  in 
Northern  Ireland,  which  sought  to  re- 
unite the  North  with  the  South.  The 
Protestant  majority  was  Just  as  deter- 
mined to  preserve  the  union  with  Brit- 
ain and  increasingly  used  its  powers  in 
parliament  to  dominate  Catholics. 

Thus,  the  majority  rule  in  Northern 
Ireland  came  to  mean  Protestant  rule 
and  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from 
power.  Similarly,  the  Catholic  yearning 
for  union  with  Ireland  was  perceived  by 
Ulster  Protestants  as  being  obviously 
harmful  to  them. 

When  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms 
the  Northern  Ireland  problem  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  whether  Catholics 
should  be  a  minority  in  Northern  Ire- 
land or  Protestants  should  be  a  minority 
in  a  united  Ireland.  The  long  history  of 
violence  and  confrontation  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Northern 
Ireland  suggests  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  convince  either  group  to  accept  such 
a  minority  status.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
Irish  problem  is  to  be  resolved  and  peace 
is  to  be  restored  to  Northern  Ireland,  the 
Irish  people  must  be  united. 

The  constitutional  and  legal  changes 
proposed  by  Dr.  FitzGerald  are  designed 
to  remove  some  of  the  obstacles  to  uni- 
fication. By  dropping  its  constitutional 
claim  to  Northern  Ireland,  the  Republic 
wotild  remove  a  major  irritant  in  its  rela- 
tions with  Protestants  in  the  North.  The 
l.ropased  changes  in  Ireland's  laws 
ohould  allay  the  fears  held  by  Northern 
Protestants  about  being  the  minority  in 
a  united  Ireland.  Protestants  would  be 
able  to  retain  their  Identity  within  the 
parameters  of  a  legal  system  which 
would  not  discriminate  against  them  In 
favor  of  Catholics. 

Because  many  of  the  citizens  of  my 
home  State  of  Rhode  Island  are  of  Irish 
ancestry  and  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  situation  in  Northern  Ireland,  I  vis- 
ited Dublin  and  London  in  late  May. 
After  numerous  dlsctissions  with  govern- 
mental and  political  leaders.  I  concluded 
that  a  solution  to  the  Irish  problem  was 
achievable  and  that  it  should  be  non- 
violent. 

I  am  encouraged  by  Dr.  FitzGerald's 
initiatives  because  they  reflect  sensitivity 
to  the  concerns  of  Northern  Protestants 
and  a  willingness  to  accommodate  to 
them.  I  am  also  impressed  by  the  ex- 
traordinary courage  which  he  has  dem- 
onstrated in  taking  this  step.  As  we  have 
seen  for  far  too  long,  the  Irish  problem 
causes  passion  to  run  high  among  Catho- 


lics and  Protestants  In  both  the  North 
and  the  South.  Finding  a  solution  is  no 
easy  task,  and  inevitably,  there  will  be 
criticism  and  political  risks  associated 
with  any  proposal.  Nevertheless,  Prime 
Minister  FitzGerald  has  accepted  this 
challenge  and  these  risks  and  offered  a 
plan  which,  I  believe,  could  be  the  foun- 
dation on  which  a  united  Ireland  is  built. 

Reactions  to  the  FitzGerald  proposals 
have  been  mixed  In  both  the  North  and 
the  South.  Rev.  Ian  Paisley,  the  volatile 
northern  Protestant  leader,  emphasized 
that  the  plan  would  "In  no  way  weaken 
our  resolve  never  to  come  under  Dublin 
rule."  The  Protestant  majority  party  in 
the  North  endorsed  the  idea  of  revision 
with  the  caveat  that  the  North  retained 
the  right  to  say  "no." 

Sean  Farren,  chairman  of  the  predom- 
inantly Catholic  Social  Democratic  and 
Labor  Party  in  Ulster,  commented  that: 

Many  changes,  both  In  attitudes  and  In 
law,  are  needed  If  a  meaningful  agreement 
Is  to  be  achieved  between  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Northern  Alliance 
Party  endorsed  the  need  for  constitu- 
tional change  but  criticized  the  obses- 
sional goal  of  imity.  In  the  Republic, 
Charles  Haughey,  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion party,  Flarma  Fail,  stated  that  his 
party  was  neither  Inherently  opposed 
to  change  or  to  forward  movement.  The 
Catholic  Church,  thus  far.  has  offered  no 
official  reaction. 

Undoubtedly,  these  reactions  are  not 
overwhelmingly  favorable.  However,  I 
derive  a  glimmer  of  hope  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  outright  rejection  of 
the  plan. 

Moreover,  there  appears  to  be  agree- 
ment among  many  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant leaders  In  the  North  and  the  South 
that  constitutional  and  legal  changes  are 
necessary  and  desirable.  In  September, 
when  Dr.  FitzGerald  first  raised  the  pos- 
sibility of  these  changes,  Mr.  Haughey 
totally  rejected  the  idea. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  that  he  has 
tempered  his  rejection  because  the  sup- 
port of  the  opposition  party  would  add 
considerably  to  Dr.  RtzGerald's  chances 
of  success. 

It  is  my  fondest  hope  that  the  political 
and  church  leaders  in  both  the  North 
and  the  South  will  further  consider  the 
FitzGerald  proposals  and  come  to  regard 
them  as  a  significant  step  toward  resolu- 
tion of  the  situation  In  Northern  Ireland. 

In  my  view,  the  British  Government 
should  work  with  political  and  govern- 
mental officials  in  Dublin  and  Belfast  to 
generate  support  for  the  FitzGerald 
plan.  If  there  is  to  be  peace  In  Ireland, 
the  people  of  Ireland  cannot  afford  to 
reject  such  an  important  initiative  by  a 
courageous  man.* 


CHINA 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  recently  has 
called  for  the  reunification  of  the  Reoub- 
11c  of  China — Taiwan.  In  that  light,  I 
feel  it  is  proper  for  this  body  to  be  aware 
that  this  call  for  reunification  is  not 
something  new,  but  rather  a  call  which 
has  been  made  several  times  before. 
I  would,  at  this  time,  ask  to  be  printed 
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in  the  Record  an  article  published  in 
the  New  York  "nmes  on  Thursday.  Oc- 
tober 8.  1981.  and  an  article  pubUshed  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Thursday. 
October  15.  1981. 

The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  New  Tork  Time*  October  8.  10811 
CBIMA,   Taiwan's  StJrroa 
(By  Jeremiah  Novak) 
Statb  Colume,  Pa.— Behind  Peking's  new 
offensive  to  reunify  China  is  a  desperate  de- 
sire to  co-opt  Taiwan's  economy,  for  there 
Is   a   growing  reallza.Uon   that   without   an 
Injection  of   some  economic  force,   the   10- 
year,  $250-blUlon  modemlzaUon  program  an- 
nounced by  Deng  Xiaoping  In  1979  Is  doomed 
Bluntly  put,  China's  poUUcal  leaders  need 
Taiwan's  economic  success. 

Although  China  has  repeatedly  called  for 
reunification  in  the  last  18  months,  there 
has  been  a  recent  crescendo  of  such  propo- 
sals. Peking  has  upped  the  ante  by  offering 
to  share  leadership  with  the  Kuomlntang 
Party,  as  well  as  to  permit  Taiwan  to  keep 
Its  political,  military,  and  economic  struc- 
tures. Left  unstated  Is  how  Taiwan's  suc- 
cessful economy  would  be  Integrated  Into  the 
mainland's  troubled  one. 

China's  centrally  planned  economy  la  In 
shambles.  World  Bank  and  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  reports  Indicate  that  its  ap- 
proach to  development  U  falling.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Dengs  call  for  modernization  was  an  im- 
plicit admission  of  Chinas  backwardness. 

Despite  huge  oil  reserves,  oU  production 
Is  declining.  According  to  the  D.I.A.,  bottle- 
necks are  appearing  In  all  phases  of  Indus- 
trial production,  unemployment  now  affects 
10  tr  20  percent  of  the  urban  workforoe.  and 
Inflation  Is  running  at  10  to  15  percent.  A 
mainland  Government  report  says  that  up  to 
100  million  people  may  be  malnourished.  Be- 
cause of  the  rigidity  of  the  planned  economy, 
more  than  20  percent  of  total  plant  orders 
placed  from  overseas  since  1978  have  been 
canceled  because  of  a  lack  of  technical  and 
managerial  skills  and  necessary  capital.  After 
32  years  of  development.  China's  annual  per 
capita  income  Is  less  than  $300— this  places 
It  among  the  world's  poorest  nations,  in  a 
class  with  India. 

But  Taiwan's  economy  goes  from  strength 
to  strength.  The  island  is  wealthy,  with  a 
per  capita  Income  of  nearly  $3,000 — 10  times 
that  of  the  mainland.  Taiwan's  approach  to 
development  has  resulted  In  an  economy 
with  virtually  no  unemployment;  an  export 
surplus;  self-sufllclency  In  food;  and  finan- 
cial, technological,  educational,  and  man- 
agerial bases  that  have  permitted  Taiwan  to 
survive  as  a  world-class  competitor  since  Its 
expulsion.  In  1979,  from  the  World  Bank  and 
International  Monetary  Fund.  In  fact,  Tai- 
wan has  been  able  to  budget  up  to  $3  billion 
to  buy  modem  weapons  from  the  United 
States. 

From  the  mainland's  viewpoint.  Taiwan's 
$8  billion  In  foreign  exchange,  and  especially 
tta  managerial  and  technological  talent, 
would  be  more  valuable  than  a  score  of 
World  Bank  or  Euromarket  loans,  for  merger 
with  Taiwan  would  give  China  the  skilled 
personnel  It  lacks. 

Politically,  Taiwan's  success  has  affected 
the  mainland's  Intellectual  and  military 
climate,  for  that  success  Is  a  constant  re- 
mhider  of  the  Communists  failures.  Peking 
no  longer  can  mask  the  huge  economic  dif- 
ference between  the  mainland  and  Taiwan. 
Many  overseas  Chinese  now  visit  China.  They 
have  spread  Information  about  Taiwan's 
success,  esoeclally  among  the  Intellectual 
elite.  Moreover,  many  mainland  diplomats, 
scientists.  Oovemment  officials,  and  students 
have  met  their  Taiwanese  counterparts.  To 
their  dismay,  they  have  learned  that  during 
periods  of  chaos,  from  the  "Great  Leap  For- 
ward" In  1959  through  the  episode  of  the 
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"Oang  of  Pour,"  Taiwan  entered  the  modem 
scientific  age. 

Moreover,  Taiwan's  success  has  been  a 
growing  source  of  unrest  among  Peking's 
military  leader*,  who  chafe  at  the  party's  In- 
ablUty  to  finance  a  mlUtary  buildup.  Where- 
as the  mainland  has  de-empaslzed  military 
modernization  In  order  to  stimulate  Its  long- 
stagnant  economy,  Taiwan  has  continuously 
modernized  both.  According  to  the  DJ.A.  a 
confilct  between  the  mlUiary  and  the  party 
Is  possible  unless  Mr.  Deng  can  get  the  econ- 
omy moving.  His  diplomatic  overtures  can 
be  viewed  as  a  way  of  silencing  military 
critics. 

In  a  sense,  Mr.  Deng's  argument  with  the 
military  places  In  stark  relief  all  the  basic 
Issues  of  China's  civil  war.  If  the  Communist 
system  cannot  provide  modernity,  will  China 
be  forced  to  move  toward  Taiwan's?  Put 
another  way,  can  Taiwan's  economy  be  In- 
tegrated successfully  without  radlcaUy  al- 
tering the  mainland's  economic  structure? 
Further,  can  Mr.  Deng  compromise  with 
Taiwan  without  alienating  millions  of  radi- 
cal party  members? 

To  reunify  and  to  force  Taiwan's  economy 
Into  the  Communists'  system  would  be  a 
catastrophe  for  Taiwan  and  would  not  bene- 
fit China,  for  It  would  reduce  a  prosperous 
economy  to  the  level  of  the  mainland's. 

Because  of  the  economic  Issues  Involved, 
Washington  must  not  be  too  hasty  In  taking 
sides  m  what  are  essentially  unresolved  Is- 
sues of  the  Chinese  civil  war.  Although  that 
war  Is  now  being  fought  diplomatically  and 
politically.  It  remains  an  Internal  Chinese 
conflict  In  which  Peking  holds  the  politi- 
cal cards  and  Taipei  the  economic  cards. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  15,  1981] 
Chinese  Illusions 
The  other  day  the  Cormnunlst  government 
at  Peking  published  yet  another  Invitation 
designed  to  lure  the  Nationalists  on  Taiwan 
into  rejoining  the  mainland.  This  caused  a 
bit  of  excitement  because  the  Communists 
went  so  far  as  to  offer  formally  that  Taiwan 
could  retain  some  political  autonomy.  Its 
own  "socioeconomic  system"  and  even  Its 
own  army,  while  Its  leaders  could  "partici- 
pate In  running"  the  national  gffvemment. 
Taiwan,  however,  promptly  rejected  the 
offer,  much  to  the  consternation  of  one- 
China  optimists  who  saw  It  as  a  generous 
gesture.  The  New  York  Times,  for  example, 
held  that  by  falling  to  discuss  the  proposal 
Taipei  "forfeits  the  propaganda  struggle." 
This  would  be  a  small  price.  If  true,  con- 
sidering what  Taiwan  stands  to  lose  oy  tak- 
ing the  Peking  offer  seriously.  What  you  had 
In  China's  offer  wasn't  any  waking  up  to 
reality  of  the  sort  that  occurred,  say,  when 
Anwar  El-3adat  of  Egypt  finally  agreed  to 
talk  with  the  Israelis,  who  had  three  times 
defeated  his  country  at  war.  What  we've 
Just  heard  from  Peking  Is  more  analogous 
to  an  offer  by  a  large  corporation  In  the 
midst  of  bankruptcy  proceedings  to  acquire 
Its  most  successful  competitor  and  set  It  up 
as  some  kind  of  subsidiary. 

It's  an  offer.  In  short,  that  doesn't  make 
sense.  Consider,  for  example,  that  Taiwan's 
per  capita  income  stands  at  nearly  $3,000  a 
year,  among  the  highest  In  the  developing 
world,  while  China's,  at  below  $300  a  year, 
ranks  among  the  lowest.  The  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  Is  narrower  In  capi- 
talistic Taiwan  than  In  supposedly  egalitar- 
ian and  Communist  China.  And  the  two-way 
external  trade  carried  on  by  Taiwan's  17 
million  people  rivals  that  of  the  mainland, 
with  Its  population  of  nearly  a  bUUon.  China, 
in  short,  doesn't  have  the  sort  of  economy 
Into  which  Taiwan  wants  to  be  absorbed 

This  Is  particularly  true  when  no  one, 
inside  or  outside  of  China,  seems  to  be  tak- 
ing seriously  Taiwan's  own  statements  on  the 
subject.  It  argues  that  the  only  way  to  brlns 


about  reunification  is  for  the  mainland  to 
"abandon  the  Communist  system."  This 
would  be,  after  all.  the  first  prescript  of  any 
Taiwanese  official  asked  to  give  advice  on 
economic  development  policy.  And  develop- 
ment policy  surely  must  be  a  key  area  In 
which  the  mainland's  rulers  want  Taiwan's 
leaders  to  "participate  In  running"  the 
nation. 

Now  It  is  of  course  true  that  Deng  Xiao- 
ping and  bis  alUes  have  sharply  modified 
Mao's  communism.  Introducing  certain  capi- 
talist elements,  such  as  Joint  ventures  with 
foreign  firms  But  when  they  began  making 
their  overtures  to  Taiwan,  K.  T.  U.  for  many 
years  Taipei's  finance  minister  and  an 
architect  of  its  "economic  miracle,"  pointed 
out  the  fundamental  contradiction  that 
faces  not  only  Peking  but  any  Communist 
regime  as  it  contemplates  economic  reform. 
"If  It  adopts  the  pragmatic  measures  that 
proved  so  successful  in  Taiwan,"  he  argued, 
"they  will  lead  to  the  emergence  of  certain 
caplUUstlc  elemenu  that  will  erode  the 
conrununlst  Ideology  and  eventually  desta- 
bilize the  existing  political  system." 

If  you  don't  believe  Mr.  U.  take  a  trip 
today  to  Poland  and  see  what  he's  talking 
at>out.  The  Chinese  Communists  have  come 
a  long  way  since  the  death  of  Mao  and  It's 
comforting  to  know  they're  tilting  in  our  di- 
rection rather  than  toward  the  Soviets.  But 
they  haven't  yet  shown  signs  that  they  really 
understand  the  economic  problem  they  face. 
And  until  they  do  Taiwan  deserves  nothing 
but  support  In  Its  refusal  to  get  sucked  Into 
their  schemes. 

These  two  articles  illustrate  additional 
considerations  that  should  be  taken  into 
accoimt  as  we  discuss  the  issue  of  reuni- 
fication of  China. 

Two  other  pieces  of  information  that  I 
feel  are  of  great  importance  in  under- 
standing this  recent  gesture  are  the  re- 
buttals offered  in  the  text  of  Premier  Sun 
Yun-Suan's  reply  to  Legislator  Jao 
Ying-Chi's  interpellation  of  the  Chinese 
Communists'  United  Front  Statement 
and  President  Chiang  Ching-Kuos  re- 
marks to  the  Central  Standing  Commit- 
tee of  the  Kuomintang  of  China  In  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  party. 

For  the  sake  of  conserving  time,  space 
and  the  cost  of  having  it  published  in  the 
Record,  Members  may  contact  my  office 
and  I  will  have  a  copy  made  and  for- 
warded to  their  office  immediately. 

The  question  of  what  role,  if  any,  the 
United  States  should  play  in  any  move 
to  unify  China  is  certain  to  engender 
considerable  controversy  in  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment. My  hope  is  that  my  coUeagues 
will  take  the  time  to  study  this  matter  so 
that  any  decisions  made  in  Congress  will 
be  based  on  the  facts  and  evidence. 

I  intend  to  continue  my  study  of  the 
matter  and  hope  to  gain  some  first  hand 
impressions  of  the  situation  by  visitmg 
Taiwan  at  a  later  date.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

OKDza  ro«  BICISS  todat  TTNTIL  •  A.M. 

Mr  McCLURE.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  untU  the  hour  of  9  ajn.  on 
Tuesday,  October  27. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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BXCooNinoN  or  CHBITAIN  SZNATOaS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  stariding  order  tomorrow,  the  follow- 
ing Senators  be  recognized  for  special  or- 
ders: Sfnator  Boren,  Senator  Robert  C. 
Btro,  taid  Senator  Huddleston. 

The  FRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  roll  LIMITATION  OF  IS  MINUTES  ON  8PE- 
CIAI.  CltDERS  AND  3  MINT7TE8  ON  MORNING 
BXTBtNKS  STATEMENTS 

Mr.  ^cCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unayiimous  consent  that  the  special 
orders  f<)r  tomorrow  be  limited  to  15  min- 
utes eac^.  and  that  there  be  a  limitr.tion 
on  the  lime  during  which  Senators  may 
speak  dorlng  morning  business  of  not  to 
exceed  3  minutes  each. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectio  1,  it  is  so  ordered. 

FOR    PERIOD    FOR   TRANSACTION    OF 
I  tOUTtNE    MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  B[cCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 


the  special  orders  tomorrow,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 

10  ajn.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
9  A.M. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President, 
there  being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:47  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow Tuesday,  October  27,  1981,  at 
9  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  26,  1981 : 
Department  of  Labor 

John   F.    Cogan,   of   California,   to   be   an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 


Lenora  Cole-Alexandar,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau,  Department  of  lAbor. 

Ford  Barney  Ford,  of  California,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Mine  Safety 
and  Health. 

Federal  Minx  Safrt  and  Hxalth  Rxvxrw 
Commission 

Rosemary  M.  Collyer,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  for  the  term  of 
8  years  expiring  August  30,  IQM. 

DKPARTMENT    of   BDTTCATIOir 

Jean  Tufts,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Clinton  Dan  McKlnnon,  of  California,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31,  1985,  vice  Marvin  S.  Cohen,  re- 
signed. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
pond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
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USELESS  U.S.  METRIC  BOARD 
NEAR  EXTINCTION 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 


or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  26,  1981 
•  Mr.    RUDD.    Mr.    Speaker,    after 
spending  at  least  $8  million  in  tax  dol- 
lars over  its  3  years  of  existence  to 
travel  around  our  Nation  and  promote 
an  unpopular  and  unreasonable  inter- 
national  system  of  metric  measure- 
ment, it  appears  that  the  U.S.  Metric 
Board  has  finally  neared  its  last  mile. 
If  Congress  acts  wisely  and  approves 
a  Senate  subcommittee's  recommenda- 
tion to  terminate  this  useless  Metric 
Board,   effective   March    31,    1982.    a 
major  victory  will  have  been  scored  by 
the  vast  majority  of  American  people 
who  are  against  Government-imposed 
metrication. 
But  the  fight  does  not  end  here. 
There  are  presently  metric  coordina- 
tion   offices    or    departments    within 
most  of  our  major  Federal  agencies. 
The    Commerce    Department    has    a 
senseless  plan  to  convert  all  of  its  de- 
partment activities  to  the  Franch-de- 
vised  metric  system  by  1985.  The  De- 
fense Department  has  stated  that  it  is 
continuing  to  follow  a  timetable  con- 
version by  1990.  Other  Federal  agen- 
cies have  already  instituted  metric  re- 
quirements in  their  contracts  issued  to 
the  private  sector.  An  ad  hoc  creation 
of  the  U.S.  Metric  Board,  the  Inter- 
agency  Committee  on  Metric  Policy 
(ICMP).   composed  of  agency  repre- 
sentatives, publishes  regulations  in  the 
Federal  Register  for  all  participating 
Federal  agencies  to  follow  in  SI  metric 
conversion.  All  of  these  actions  add  up 
to  quasi-mandatory  conversion.  To  the 
private    sector,    the    consumers    and 
American  citizens,  these  actions  con- 
stitute   nothing    less    than    imperial 
decree,  something  you  would  expect  in 
a  totalitarian  government. 

Of  course.  Congress  never  approved 
a  mandate  for  SI  metrics.  Nor  did  it 
request  timetables,  deadlines,  or  any- 
thing else  that  would  even  suggest 
that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  take  it 
upon  itself  to  force  this  system  of 
weights  and  measures  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  explicitly  stated  that 
any  conversion  be  voluntary  and  that 
it  be  initiated  by  the  private  sector. 
Unfortunately,  the  1975  Metric  Con- 
version Act  contained  loose  and  pre- 
sumptuous language  that  failed  to  es- 
tablish a  definitive  and  plain  national 
policy  on  weights  and  measures. 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  unre- 
sponsive bureaucrats  in  Washington 


that  the  U.S.  policy  is  to  continue  a 
successful  system  of  customary- 
Inches,  pounds,  gallons,  et  cetera— and 
metric  measurement  only  if  metric  is 
desired.  We  must  pursue  a  vigorous 
effort  to  avoid  wherever  possible 
undue  or  harmful  socioeconomic  dislo- 
cations as  a  result  of  Federal  programs 
or  actions,  such  as  mandated  metric 
programs. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  American 
people  and  private  sector  can  dictate 
their  own  needs  or  desires  on  the  ques- 
tion of  metric  or  customary  measure- 
ment usage.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  promote  costly,  unneces- 
sary concepts,  like  metric  conversion, 
which  can  result  in  tremendous  costs 
in  convenience  and  expense  to  the 
American  people,  and  in  overwhelming 
opposition  by  the  people. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  enlist  as  cosponsors  on  by 
bill.  H.R.  1660.  to  repeal  the  Metric 
Conversion  Act. 

There  are  two  items  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  for  perusal:  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  on  the  Metric 
Board  of  October  26.  1981.  and  an  ex- 
cellent letter  written  by  Dean  Krakel. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Cowboy 
Hall  of  Fame,  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  DOD's  ill-advised  1990 
target  date  for  metric  conversion. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  26, 
1981] 


Metric  Board  Is  Inches  From  Extinction, 

Although  It  Finally  Has  Somi  Work  To 

Do 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 

Washington.— Just  as  it's  finally  getting 
some  real  work  to  do,  the  U.S.  Metric  Board 
has  been  told  by  the  Reagan  administration 
to  walk  the  last  kilometer. 

The  White  House  has  asked  Congress  to 
abolish  the  Metric  Board  by  next  March  31. 
That  death  sentence  has  been  approved  by 
a  nine-member  Senate  appropriations  sub- 
committee. The  full  29-member  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  consider  the  matter  on 
Wednesday  before  sending  it  to  the  Senate 
floor. 

Congress  created  the  Metric  Board  m 
1975,  in  a  tnmcated  law  that  originally 
started  as  an  ambitious  plan  to  convert  the 
nation  mainly  to  metric  measurement  over  a 
decade.  As  finally  passed,  the  1975  act  omit- 
ted any  reference  to  a  deadline,  or  even  an 
eventual  commitment  to  U.S.  metric  conver- 
sion. The  act  simply  created  the  17-member 
board  and  told  it  to  "coordinate  the  volun- 
tary conversion  to  the  metric  system." 

Not  untU  1977  did  President  Carter  ap- 
point the  board  members,  part-timers  from 
big  and  small  business,  unions,  consumer 
groups  and  sUte  experts  on  weights  and 
measures.  The  board  esUblished  a  small 
staff  in  an  office  building  across  the  Poto- 
mac River  from  Washington,  and  waited  for 
metric  "conversion"  proposals  to  come  in 
for  coordination. 


Embarrassingly,  nothing  came  in.  The 
Transportation  Department  floated  a  plan 
for  switching  highway  signs  from  miles  to 
kilometers,  but  an  outcry  from  Congress 
prevented  it  from  reaching  the  board  for  of- 
ficial consideration.  Ditto  for  a  plan  by  the 
National  Weather  Service  to  figure  tem- 
peratures exclusively  in  Celsius  instead  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  barometric  pressure  in  kilo- 
pascals  instead  of  inches  of  mercury.  The 
metric  weather  plan  never  reached  the 
board  for  "coordination"  and  is  dormant. 

A  primary  conduit  for  lunnellng  private 
industry's  metric-switching  plans  to  the 
board  was  to  have  been  the  American  Na- 
tional Metric  Council.  It  is  a  private,  Wash- 
ington-based group  that's  officially  neutral 
about  the  metric  system's  merits,  but  actu- 
ally a  hotbed  of  metric  converters.  The 
council  draws  up  timetables  for  synchroniz- 
ing the  details  of  conversion  on  an  industry- 
by-industry  basis.  As  early  as  1974,  the 
council  began  working  on  a  plan  for  metric 
measurement  of  bulk  chemicals.  As  the  pri- 
vate council  worked  out  each  Industrial 
sector  plan,  it  was  to  submit  the  proposal  to 
the  new  government  board  for  public  com- 
ment and  endorsement. 

Again,  no  plans  came.  Last  year,  the  pri- 
vate council  designed  a  how-to-do-it  plan  for 
oil  companies  wanting  to  sell  gasoline  by  the 
liter,  after  most  gasoline  pumps  could  not 
register  gasoline  prices  above  $1  a  gallon. 
The  council  did  not  send  this  plan  to  the 
government  board,  fearing  criticism  from  its 
minority  factor  of  metric  critics. 

With  nothing  to  coordinate,  the  Metric 
Board  contented  itself  with  holding  public 
meetings  around  the  country,  listening  to 
frends  and  foes  of  the  metric  system.  Last 
May,  the  board's  executive  director,  Mal- 
colm O'Hagan.  a  leading  advocate,  quit  to 
take  a  job  with  a  private  trade  association. 
And  just  lately.  President  Reagan's  budget- 
cutters  put  the  board  on  its  list  of  agencies 
the  government  should  do  without. 

By  coincidence,  everyone  swears,  the 
American  National  Metric  Council  has  com- 
pleted its  conversion  plans  for  both  industri- 
al chemicals  and  instruments,  and  wants  to 
submit  them  to  the  government  board  for 
its  very  first  try  at  "coordination."  The 
councU  has  set  a  1984  target  date  for  the 
packaging  and  bUling  of  bulk  chemicals  in 
kilograms  instead  of  pounds.  It  has  also 
drawn  up  guidelines  coaching  makers  of  in- 
dustrial instruments  on  how  to  go  metric. 
The  council  is  formaUy  submitting  these 
plans  to  the  government  board  in  hopes 
that  public  hearings  will  be  held  and  the 
proposals  will  get  wider  attention. 

The  government  board  probably  will  dis- 
cuss what  to  do  with  these  plans  at  its  Janu- 
ary meeting.  David  Gorin,  the  private 
metric  council's  president,  said  the  plans 
aren't  being  slyly  submitted  at  this  time  to 
make  the  threatened  board  look  suddenly 
busy  and  irreplaceable.  'All  along  we've  in- 
tended to  see  whether  the  board  cairmake  a 
positive  contribution, '  said  Mr.  Gorin.  "1 
don't  think  it  will  have  any  direct  effect  on 
congressional  action." 

The  Senate  appropriations  subcommittee 
attached  the  board's  death  notice  to  a 
House-passed  bill  providing  money  for  the 
State  and  Justice  Departments,  plus  such 


•  Thi5  "bullet'  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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smaller  kgencies  as  the  Metric  Board. 
Senate  sc  urces  say  this  bill  could  die  in  the 
cloelng  wfeks  of  this  year's  session  because 
of  argiunCnts  about  other  matters,  leaving 
the  Metric  Board  legally  alive.  Then  the  ad- 
ministrat^n  would  have  to  find  another  ve- 
hicle for  Abolishing  the  agency. 

National  Cowboy  Hall  op  Fame 

AI«D  Wbstkrh  HsirTAGE  Cknter, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  October  1,  1981. 
Mr.  HowAi 
Metric   Cp 
Secret 

Dear 
copy  of 
"Departn 
convertini 
the  use 
correctly 
that  it  is 
to  "coordjj 
of  the  me 
(Section ' 

Before 
refer  to  tf 
tionship 
the  NATC 


I  B.  ElLLSWORTH, 

jrdinator.    Office  of  the  Deputy 

iry  of  Defense.  Waahington.  D.C. 

Ellsworth:  I  have  before  me  a 

letter  you  wrote  outlining  the 

ent  of  Defense's  Goal  of  1990  for 

specifications  and  standard;  to 

if  metric  measurements."  As  you 

kute.  Public  Law  94-168  IndlcateR 

^he  declared  policy  of  our  country 

late  and  plan  the  increasing  use 

trie  system  on  a  voluntary  basis" 

iree  of  the  Act). 

go  further  into  the  issue  as  you 
le  Department  of  Defense's  rela- 
ad  our  country's  economy  with 
forces,  I  dispute  your  reference 
to  Public  iLaw  94-168  In  which— to  repeat— 
you  say  it  is  the  declared  policy  of  our  coun- 
try to  pla  1  the  increasing  use  of  the  metric 
system  on  a  voluntary  basis.  We  both  luiow 
Doctor  LiDuis  F.  Polk.  Chairman.  United 
States  M<  trie  Board,  former  Secretary  of 
Commerc*  Maurice  Stans,  Doctor  Ernest 
Ambler  of  the  United  SUtes  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  dozens  of  bureaucrats  in 
Washingtdn  Itnow— as  we  do— that  the  law 
passed  bj  Congress,  signed  by  President 
Gerald  Ford  in  1975.  is  not  the  declared 
policy  of  Ihe  American  people!  We  Itnow  in 
a  grass  roots  poll  of  America  that  85%  to 
95%  of  our  citizens  are  opposed  to  conver- 
sion. I  lu]<  w— and  you  must  luiow— that  the 
1968  stud  J  titled  •Report  to  the  Congress.  A 
Metric  An  erica."  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards Special  Publication  No.  345.  was  a 
biased,  non-objective  study  conducted  in  a 
deceptive  manner.  The  body  of  the  text  in 
this  public  hed  study  remains  unsigned.  Why 
is  it  unsigi  led?  Because  those  who  presented 
and  distrit  uted  it  to  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors know  it  was  as  big  a  misrepresentation 
as  has  eve  •  been  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
high  govei  nment  administration. 

Three  y(  ars  ago.  I  sent  a  trained  historian 
to  the  Bu  eau  of  Standards  to  study  those 
records  cr(  ated  that  reflected  our  country's 
attitude,  t)  quote  you  again,  "It  is  the  de- 
clared policy  of  the  country  ..."  Thase 
records,  our  researcher  was  told,  had  be^n 
destroyed.  Why  would  such  letters,  surveys, 
and  docun  ents  basic  to  a  United  States  law 
be  destroyed?  There  was  obviously  no  way 
that  Doctors  Polk  and  Ambler  could  show 
that  the  n  ajority  of  American  people  want 
metric! 

Mr.  The  mas  A.  Hannigan.  a  member  of 
the  United  States  National  Metric  Board, 
supported  much  of  my  criticism  in  a  speech 
in  Phoenij;.  Arizona.  At  a  meeting  held  in 
Washington  regarding  conversion  of  gaso- 
line pumps .  I  openly  charged  Doctor  Polk  of 
his  attemi  ts  to  mislead  Congress  and  the 
American  |  )eople.  Not  once  has  he  answered 
my  charge!  i. 

In  expressing  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Eefense  in  regard  to  weajKinry.  I 
see  nothing  'voluntary"  about  it.  You  are 
obviously  I  here  to  tell  the  generals  and  ad- 
mirals whrt  to  do  about  metric.  You  were 
picked  to  ^  elp  carry  out  the  Metric  Conspir- 
acy; 'voluntary,"  when  all  Department  of 
Defense   ointracts  are   required   to   be   in 
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metric.  What,  pray  tell,  has  NATO  reaUy 
done  for  America?  So  the  U.S.  and  NATO 
forces  have  interchangeable  weapons  and 
ammunition.  America  won  two  world  wars 
using  the  English  system.  The  fear  that 
most  citizens  have  is  that  metric  weapons 
and  ammunition,  once  converted,  will  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Our  weap- 
ons systems  and  fighting  equipment,  when 
captured,  could  become  the  biggest  and 
finest  arsenal  for  the  Communist  world 
with  no  problems  of  conversion.  Why  is  it 
that  America  must  always  submit  to  the  for- 
eigiier"s  standard? 
Sincerely, 

Dean  Kraxel, 
Executive  Vice  President 
P.S.— I  wonder  if  your  plans  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  include  converting  to 
metric  the  thousands  of  graves  of  United 
States  soldiers  who  have  died  fighting  to 
save  European  countries?* 


CONGRESS  OP  RUSSIAN- 
AMERICANS,  INC. 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  the  following  state- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  Russian- 
Americans  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. This  statement  expresses 
briefly  and  clearly  the  troubles  the 
Soviet  Union  has  caused  the  world, 
both  in  denying  its  own  citizens  their 
basic  human  rights  and  in  endanger- 
ing the  rest  of  us  through  its  aggres- 
sive foreign  adventures. 

Statement  of  the  Congress  of  Russian- 
Americans,  Inc. 

On  November  7th  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  celebrate  the  64th  anniversary  of 
the  "Great  October  Socialist  Revolution". 
On  this  tragic  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
takeover  in  Russia,  the  Congress  of  Russian 
Americans  reiterates  its  continued  concern 
for  the  condition  and  destiny  of  all  people 
living  under  Communist  rule.  Sixty  four 
years  ago  a  tragedy  occurred  which  scarred 
not  only  the  Russian  nation  but  also  the 
entire  free  would:  Lenin  and  his  minority 
party  overthrew  the  democratic  Provisional 
Government  of  Russia.  Two  months  later 
the  Bolsheviks  dissolved  the  freely  elected 
Constituent  Assembly,  in  which  they  had 
polled  only  25%  of  the  vote  and  renamed 
the  nation  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 

Despite  the  bitter  struggle  waged  in  the 
ensuing  Civil  War.  which  lasted  more  than 
three  years  and  was  followed  by  numerous 
peasant  and  worker  uprisings  against  Com- 
munist domination.  Lenin  and  his  successors 
were  able  to  consolidate  their  iron  hold  over 
the  people  that  make  up  the  USSR.  More 
over,  since  World  War  II.  Communists  lead- 
ers have  added  to  their  empire  most  of  East- 
em  Europe.  This  tyranny  has  caused  mil- 
lions of  deaths  and  untold  suffering  in  the 
prisons  and  concentration  camps  of  the 
Gulag  Archipelago,  and  has  kept  life  at  a 
subsistence  level  for  most  of  the  population. 

The  Soviet  build-up  of  armaments  in  con- 
junction with  foreign  policy  aimed  at 
spreading  the  Communist  system  wherever 
possible  has  caused  the  threat  of  world  war 
to  hang  over  the  United  States  and  the  free 
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world  for  several  decades.  Further  more,  un- 
solicited Soviet  meddling  In  the  affairs  of 
the  developing  nations  continues  to  cause 
serious  foreign  policy  problems  faced  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  its  allies. 

For  sixty  four  years  Russian  immigrants 
have  repeatedly  warned  the  world  of  the 
dangers  of  Communism.  Too  often  they 
have  been  not  only  misunderstood,  but  even 
mistaken  for  Communists.  As  a  result,  the 
word  "Russian"  has  ironically  become  syn- 
onymous with  the  words  "Soviet"  and 
"Communist".  Moreover,  despite  being  the 
first  and  foremost  victim  of  Communism, 
the  Russian  nation  is  not  even  included  on 
the  list  of  captive  nations. 

Thus,  in  light  of  the  ever-increasing 
threat  of  Communist  domination  we  appeal 
to  all  people  of  good  will  to  Join  us  in  con- 
demning the  inhuman  and  evil  nature  of 
Communism,  reminding  ourselves  of  all  the 
people  deprived  of  their  basic  human  rights, 
defending  those  persecuted  for  their  reli- 
gious beliefs,  and  praying  for  the  souls  of 
the  millions  of  victims  of  Communist  terror 
in  all  captive  nations.* 


U.N.  VOTE  ON  AFGHANISTAN 
PROVES  MARXISM  HAS  NO 
APPEAL 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  is 
going  the  same  way  as  the  presence  of 
Soviet  combat  troops  in  Cuba— moral 
outrage  and  rhetorical  denunciation, 
followed  by  apathy  and  inaction  by 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Nonetheless,  the  Afghanistan  issue 
remains  highly  volatile  and  is  capable 
of  dividing  the  Free  World  from  the 
Communist  bloc.  In  a  recent  vote  in 
the  United  Nations,  the  United  States 
and  110  other  nations  opposed  22 
countries  of  the  Commimist  bloc  in 
condemning  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

In  a  recent  essay.  Dr.  Juliana  Pilon, 
a  Heritage  Foundation  foreign  policy 
analyst,  notes  that  an  upcoming 
United  Nations  session  on  Afghanistan 
is  expected  to  end  the  same  way, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  view  the 
outcome  of  these  U.N.  votes  as  but  a 
hollow  triumph.  The  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan has  severely  damaged  the 
Soviet  Union's  international  image 
and  financial  condition.  Moreover, 
apart  from  such  empirical  effects, 
these  U.N.  resolutions  are  valuable  in- 
sofar as  they  occasion  Free  Nations  to 
defend  what  is  right.  As  Dr.  Pilon 
says: 

•  •  •  If  the  United  Nations  does  nothing 
more  than  serve  as  a  fonmi  for  righteous  in- 
dignation against  naked  aggression— if  we 
can  speak  from  its  platform  on  behalf  of  de- 
cency and  the  right  of  the  people  to  decide 
their  own  destiny— we  have  one  less  reason 
for  cynicism. 
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I  commend  the  following  essay  to 
my  colleagues  as  follows: 
The  United  Nations  and  Afghanistan:  a 
Start,  for  Hope 


(By  Juliana  Pilon) 
Small  wonder  the  opening  of  the  36th  ses- 
sion of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Sep- 
tember 15  went  largely  unnoticed  In  the 
United  States.  Apathy  bordering  on  cyni- 
cism \s  hardly  an  inappropriate  reaction  to 
the  embarrassing  atmosperics  now  legion  at 
the  United  Nations.  But  a  ray  of  hope  is  dis- 
cernible even  in  the  midst  of  the  moral 
quagmire  we  have  come  to  expect  from  that 
peculiar  institution. 

I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  Afghanistan, 
which  has  occasioned  a  significant,  if  essen- 
tially rhetorical,  victory  for  the  cause  of 
peace  and  decency.  For  it  is  surely  not  irrel- 
evant that  in  January  1980  the  United 
States  was  Joined  by  103  other  countries, 
against  a  mere  18,  in  condenmlng  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan— an  all  too  rare 
show  of  unity  for  our  side,  echoed  by  a  re- 
sounding encore  in  November  when  110  na- 
tions along  with  the  United  SUtes  opposed 
the  22  who  supported  the  Invader. 

Nor  is  the  performance  yet  over.  An  up- 
coming United  Nations  session  of  Afghani- 
stan is  expected  to  end  the  same  way.  To 
cite  Fred  Halllday  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies,  writing  in  the  September  14  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  result  (of  that  session),  a  condemna- 
tion of  Soviet  nUe,  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion." _.^,  , 
Halllday  and  other  persistent  critics  ol 
United  SUtes  policy,  however,  feel  obligated 
to  temper  any  overly  sanguine  reaction  to 
this  sUte  of  affairs  with  the  comment 
that— 

•"In  practice,  the  vote  wlU  be  hollow  tri- 
umph. It  is  not  going  to  alter  the  Soviet 
Union's  policy  or  bring  an  Afghanistan  solu- 
tion one  Jot  nearer." 

"One  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  not? 
And  even  if  HaUiday  and  his  sympathizers 
were  right,  what  would  they  suggest  we  do? 
Abstain  altogether  from  even  recording  our 
moral  outrage? 

No  one,  of  course,  imagines  that  another 
United  Nations  vote  condemning  the 
Afghan  Invasion  will  force  a  Soviet  troop 
pull-out,  complete  with  a  letter  of  apology 
to  the  Afghan  people  signed  "Sincerely, 
Leonid."  But  it  would  be  equally— or  per- 
haps more— naive  to  suppose  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  totally  impervious  to  international 
criticism,  particularly  criticism  of  such  spec- 
tacularly large  proportions.  As  a  recently  re- 
leased Special  Report  by  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment notes: 

"The  Afghan  adventure  has  been  costly 
for  the  Soviet  Union  both  in  monetary 
terms  and  in  terms  of  its  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

The  report  pute  special  emphasis  on  the 
damage  to  the  Soviet  Unions  international 
image "  to  say  nothing  of  '"the  financial 
burden  of  maintaining  its  military  presence 
and  underwriting  Afghanistan's  rapidly  de- 
teriorating economy." 

Categorically-and  bluntly-Halliday  and 
others  disagree.  The  Russians,  they  tell  us, 
are  there  to  sUy.  The  West  would  be  foolish 
to  demand  the  replacement  of  the  current 
pro-Soviet  regime:  "The  Russians  will  not 
let  that  happen."  How,  one  must  ask  again, 
can  we  really  know  that?  In  fact,  there  ^ 
persuasive  evidence  that  points  very  much 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  fact,  the  same  day  Mr.  Halllday  s  edito- 
rial   appeared    in    The    Times,    Freedom 
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House,  a  nonpartisan,  nonpolitical  organiza- 
tion based  in  New  York,  published  the  fol- 
lowing: ^     .        , 
"The  Afghanistan  Information  Center  oi 
Freedom    House    today    released    excerpts 
from  a  letter  recently  smuggled  out  of  Af- 
ghanistan.  Dated  July   22,   the  letter  de- 
scribes the  growing  frustration  of  Soviet  oc- 
cupation forces  and  the  Kabul  regime  in  the 
face  of  increasingly  weU-organized  nation- 
wide resistance.  The  letter,  sent  from  Kabul 
to  an  Afghan  refugee  in  the  U.S.,  deUils  the 
growing  strength  and  boldness  of  the  resist- 
ance in  the  capiul  city  and  the  provinces. 
Its  description  of  Russian  efforts  to  recover 
rockets  hijacked  by  the  resistance  in  Kabul 
itself  confirms  press  reports  that  the  Sovi- 
ets no  longer  trust  government  troops.  It 
alst«  confirms  widespread  reports  that  most 
of  Afghanistan  is  free  of  any  control  by  the 
Soviets  and  Kabul  regime,  and  is  in  fact  gov- 
erned by  independent  resistance  administra- 
tions; one  of  these.  In  northcentral  Afghan- 
tistan,  is  described  as  being  secure  enough 
to   embark   on   its   own   program   of   land 
reform."'                                     ,  ^^      ,,  . 

Yet  the  amazing  success  of  the  Algnan 
freedom  fighters  (and  that  is  surely  an  ap- 
propriate description  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  trying  to  defend  their  home- 
land with  astonishingly  primitive  weapons) 
is  not,  ultimately,  decisive  from  a  stricUy 
moral  point  of  view.  For  even  if  the  cry  of 
outrage  were  drowned  by  superior  mUitary 
hardware,  it  would  not  have  been  uttered  in 
vain.  For  no  protest  is  altogether  hollow  if  it 
sUtes  a  moral  principle,  if  it  defends  what  is 
right  no  matter  how  loud  and  deadly  the  op- 
position. 

IdeaUy,  of  course,  a  protest  also  should  be 
successful,  for  the  moral  universe  to  be  set 
aright.  Words,  we  all  know,  come  cheap;  be- 
sides, there  is  the  danger  than  having  made 
a  rhetorical  gesture  one  is  left  with  the  illu- 
sion that  no  more  need  be  done— a  situation 
far  worse  than  no  response  at  aU.  And 
surely  much  more  is  required  at  this  point 
beyond  words  and  empty  gestures. 

Immediately,  the  nearly  two-and-a-half 
million  Afghan  refugees  need  food.  But  if 
the  United  Nations  does  nothing  more  than 
serve  as  a  forum  for  righteous  indignation 
against  naked  aggression— If  we  can  speak 
from  its  platform  on  behalf  of  decency  and 
the  right  of  people  to  decide  their  own  des- 
tiny—we have  one  less  reason  for  cynicism. 
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One  would  not  expect  a  man  like 
Sadat  to  lead  a  land  like  Egypt.  How 
could    a   man    of   small   stature    and 
simple  origin,  a  man  who  was  once 
thought  to  have  no  ambition  or  vision, 
lead  a  country  so  vast,  so  populous,  so 
strlfe-tom     and      poverty-ridden      as 
Egypt?  Yet  he  quietly  rose  to  be  Vice 
President  under  Nasser  and  President 
upon  Nasser's  death.  Without  Nasser's 
grandiloquence,  he  majiaged  to  assert 
Egypt's    independence     from    Soviet 
domination,      make      major      strides 
toward  assisting  the  poor  and  hungry, 
and,    in    his    greatest    achievement, 
smash  the  barrier  of  distrust  and  hos- 
tility   which   has   frozen   Egypt    and 
Israel  into  a  static  pattern  of  intermit- 
tent warfare,  wasting  untold  resources 
and  taking  thousands  of  human  lives. 
Sadat's  boldness  and  courage  cap- 
tured the  world's  imagination.  He  ac- 
complished what  many  thought  was 
impossible  when  he  traveled  to  Jerusa- 
lem, then  to  Camp  David,   and  did 
what  had  to  be  done  to  bring  peace. 
He  gained  the  respect  of  Americans 
and  Israelis,  while  maintaining  the  re- 
spect of  his  own  people.  In  doing  so  he 
insured  his  place  in  history  as  a  true 
"Prince  of  Peace. " 

That  a  small  group  of  dissidents 
could  rob  Egyptians  and  the  world  of 
such  a  man  is  tragic  and  outrageous. 
That  we  should  honor  him  in  this 
body  as  few  men  are  ever  honored  is 
appropriate  and  just.  Let  us  all  pay 
tribute  to  a  man  of  visions,  of  peace, 
and  of  strength— Anwar  el-Sadat.» 


THE  DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT 
SADAT 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  26.  1981 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Anwar 
el-Sadat  liked  to  compare  himself  to 
an  American  hero,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  in  many  respects  this  comparison 
holds  true.  Sadat  rose  from  simple  vU- 
lage  origins  to  become  a  leader  of  a 
great  land,  a  land  faced  with  great 
troubles.  He  was  a  man  who  cherished 
peace,  though  his  tenure  as  leader  was 
a  period  of  tension  and  war.  And,  he 
was  a  man  who  could  look  beyond  the 
superficial  differences  of  skin  color  or 
religion,  to  overcome  long-standing 
hatreds,  in  order  to  pursue  the  tran- 
scendent values  of  peace  and  brotherly 
love. 


PROJECT  TRUTH:  USIA'S  NEW 
PROGRAM,  PART  I 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Monday,  October  26,  1981 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  as  it  wiU  soon  be 
caUed  again,  after  4  years  as  the  U.S. 
International  Communications 

Agency,  has  been  directed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  begin  a  new  program 
called  project  truth.  This  is  how 
Charles  Wick,  Director  of  the  Agency, 
describes  the  new  program: 

Through  this  project,  we  wUl  seek  to 
reveal  Soviet  disinformation  efforts  and  to 
spread  the  truth  about  U.S.  policy  and  ob- 
jectives. 

As  part  of  project  truth,  USIA  has 
initiated  a  new  publication,  "Soviet 
Propaganda  Alert"  which  explains 
Soviet  propaganda  and  techniques  and 
themes. 

I  believe  that  "know  your  enemy  is 
the  beginning  of  geopolitical  wisdom. 
Learning  the  devices  and  techniques 
of  Soviet  propaganda  is  a  good  step  in 
learning  how  to  spread  the  truth.  I 
would  like  to  see  USIA  publish  its  own 
record  of  how  it  is  combating  the  vari- 
ous Soviet  propaganda  strategies. 
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I  Inseit  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
"Characteristics  of  Soviet  External 
Propaganda'  which  is  part  1  of  the 
first  isiue  of  "Soviet  Propaganda 
Alert,"  October  15,  1981.  published  by 
the  Office  of  Research.  International 
Commiu  lications  Agency. 

Chaiu  ctkhistics  op  Sovirr  E^terkai, 
Propagahda 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  underway  of  a 
complementary  nature,  this  U  the  first  In  a 
monthly  leries  of  reports  on  Soviet  external 
propaganda.  The  reports  will  be  based  on 
evaluatloits  of  cable  reporting,  primary 
source  msiterlal.  and  secondary  sources  such 
as  Poreigfi  Broadcast  Information  Service 
(PBIS)  publications.  Because  this  report  Is 
the  first.  It  contains  more  general  and  Intro- 
ductory i|aterlal  than  will  be  included  in 
updates.   I 

Presented  In  this  report  are: 

An  oveniew  of  Soviet  propaganda  princi- 
ples and  t^hnlques. 

A  list  oflmajor  political-military  propagan- 
da themei  and  societal  comparisons  drawn 
between  t»ie  U.S.  and  the  USSR.  Selected 
regional  4nd  country  propaganda  themes 
are  also  provided. 

A  ease  ^udy  of  a  Soviet  propaganda  cam- 
paign currently  in  progress:  the  anti-neu- 
tron weaptin  (ERW)  campaign. 

While  tjie  focus  is  on  Soviet  external 
propaganda,  most  of  the  themes  sire  echoed 
in  the  dotiestic  media.  Thus,  Soviet  citizens 
do  not  in  general  get  different  messages 
than  do  foreign  audiences. 

kCTCRISTICS  or  SOVIET  EXTKRNAL 
PROPAGANDA 

wiet  external  propaganda ' 
[temal  propaganda  has  two  main 


1. 1 

A. 

Soviet  e; 
purposes: 

To  repn 
ed  to  pel 

To  sho' 
progresslv 


nt  the  Soviet  Union  as  dedlcat- 
and  detente,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  just,  fair, 
society,  worthy  of  admiration  if 
not  emulation. 

For  these  purix}ses.  Soviet  propagandists 
follow  several  basic  principles.  The  first  of 
these  is  a  systematic  denigration  of  the  U.S.. 
its  culture]  political  system,  and  belief  struc- 
tures. By  I  showing  that  the  U.S.— the  ac- 
knowledgeti  represenUtlve  of  all  things 
Western— |s  a  doomed,  decadent,  inherently 
evil  society  which  opposes  all  progressive 
Change.  Sfviet  propagandists  hope  to  per- 
suade target  audiences  that  it  is  not  a  fit 
model  forlhelr  own  countries. 

The  Soviet  Union  presents  itself  as  the 
only  alternative  to  the  U.S.  as  a  system  of 
social  organization.  It  portrays  itself  as  the 
near-perfeet  society.  Armed  with  an  ideolo- 
gy that  maintains  that  the  Soviet  form  of 
society  is  the  Inevitable  next  step  In  human 
development.  Soviet  propagandists  draw  In- 
vidious comparisons  between  almost  every 
aspect  of  Anerican  and  Soviet  life. 

Another  key  feature  of  Soviet  propaganda 
is  the  arguhient  that  while  the  U.S.  and  the 
West  are  doomed  in  historical  terms,  the 
U.S.  is  allj  the  more  dangerous  because  it 
will  defend  its  way  of  life  to  the  end,  taking 
the  rest  of|  the  world  with  it  to  destruction 
if  need  be 

By  contr^t,  the  Soviet  Union  arms  only 
to  defend  i^lf  and  its  allies.  It  does  tills  re- 
lucantly  b^use  its  main  goal  is  to  perfect 
the  social,  tultural.  and  economic  lives  of  its 
citizens;  ar^  armaments  are  a  drain  on  that 
process. 


'In  the  Soviet 
does  not 
In  the  West. 


:  (xrti 


lexicon,  the  word  "propaganda" 
the  necative  connotation  that  it  does 
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Prom  these  basic  principles  flow  the 
whole  litany  of  Soviet  propaganda  and.  for 
that  matter,  foreign  policy: 

Support  for  "national  liberation"  move- 
ments is  Justified  in  terms  of  putting  them 
on  the  road  to  the  higher  plane  of  existence 
enjoyed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  foreign  and  domestic  policies  of  West- 
em  countries  are  criticized  because  they  are 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  status 
quo  and  are  opposed  to  progressive  change. 

Western  military  measures  are  portrayed 
as  inherently  aggressive  because  they  are  di- 
rected against  the  Soviet  Union  and  pro- 
gressive principles  for  which  it  stands. 

Anti-imperialism  (anti-Americanism)  is 
claimed  to  be  good  because  it  represents  a 
movement  against  the  ancient  regime  and 
toward  historical  progress.  The  methods 
used  in  the  anti-imperialist  struggle  are 
sometimes  harsh  but  are  Justified  by  the 
ends. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  the  natural  ally  of 
Third  World  countries  and  all  others  who 
have  freed  themselves  from  imperialism 
(i.e.,  Eastern  Europe). 

B.  Soviet  propaganda  techniques 

Soviet  propagandists  employ  a  vast  array 
of  techniques,  crude  and  sophisticated.  As 
well  as  simply  being  very  good  at  what  they 
do,  Soviet  propagandists  are  not  restrained 
by  truth,  honesty,  and  morality;  rather, 
they  are  guided  by  a  new  morality,  defined 
by  Lenin  as  that  which  serves  the  good  of 
the  Party.  Their  ideology  rationalizes  the 
use  of  falsehood  and  deception  by  promising 
that  the  end— the  perfect  society— justifies 
all  means  and  that  shrinking  from  the  use 
of  all  available  means  constitutes  betrayal 
of  the  cause. 

Soviet  propagandists  use  selective  Infor- 
mation, half-truths,  distortions,  and  Innuen- 
do, as  well  as  outright  lies.  Many  Soviet 
propagandists  (such  as  Radio  Moscow's 
Vladimir  Pozner)  have  an  excellent  under- 
standing of  the  American  psyche  and  take 
advantage  of  American  feelings  about  fair 
play  to  justify  their  own  actions  or  call 
those  of  the  West  into  question. 

A  favorite  Soviet  propaganda  technique  is 
indirection:  an  item  from  a  Western  or 
other  non-Soviet  source  Is  cited  in  support 
of  the  Soviet  position  on  an  issue,  the  item 
sometimes  having  been  planted  by  the  Sovi- 
ets. Ironically,  the  Soviets  tend  to  think 
sources  from  the  bourgeois  West  will  have 
the  greatest  credibility,  even  among  their 
own  population.  An  alternative  form  of  indi- 
rection Is  the  inaccurate  citation  of  a  for- 
eign source  or  the  portrayal  of  the  source  as 
broadly  representative  of  the  larger  society 
when  it  is  not  (i.e.,  frequent  citations  from 
the  U.S.  Communist  Party  newspaper.  Dally 
Worker). 

Disinformation  is  another  technique.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  widespread  the  prac- 
tice is  because  good  disinformation  is  usual- 
ly not  detected.  One  form  of  disinformation 
is  the  "revelation"  of  false  information 
(such  as  a  forged  U.S.  document),  prefer- 
ably in  a  foreign  source  that  cannot  be  di- 
rectly associated  with  the  Soviet  Union.  An- 
other disinformation  technique  is  to  draw 
attention  to  past  covert  actions  by  U.S.  in- 
telligence agencies  and  then  to  imply  that 
the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Pope  or 
the  tMmbings  in  Iran  are  similar  types  of  ac- 
tivities. Prom  here  it  is  a  short  step  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  U.S.  could  have  been  in- 
volved. 

A  most  effective  technique  is  imputing 
false  motives  to  U.S.  policy.  The  Soviets  are 
quick  to  exploit  any  opening  offered  by  a 
U.S.  action  by  pointing  out  adverse  conse- 
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quences  or  offensive  features  to  the  coun- 
tries affected.  Thus,  any  U.S.  action  which 
can  be  interpreted  to  support  Israel  is  por- 
trayed as  being  anti-Arab  in  nature.  U.8.  at- 
tempts to  achieve  "balance"  in  situations 
such  as  the  recent  South  African  incursion 
into  Angola  are  dismissed  as  hypocrisy. 

Another  technique  is  to  debase  the  mean- 
ing of  words.  Soviet  propaganda  has  suc- 
ceeded in  appropriating  the  word  "socialist" 
as  a  synonym  for  the  word  "communist." 
and  propagandists  seldom  refer  to  them- 
selves or  their  East  European  allies  as  com- 
munist countries.  In  so  doing,  they  acquire 
at  least  semantic  legitimacy  with  groups  and 
countries  that  consider  themselves  to  be  so- 
cialist but  not  communist.  Perhaps  the  term 
most  debased  is  "anti-Soviet":  virtually 
every  development  in  the  world  Is  seen  as 
either  pro-  or  anti-Soviet  and  whatever  is 
not  clearly  "pro"  is  immediately  labeled 
"antl."  There  is  also  the  example  of  the  ap- 
plication of  "national  liberation  movement" 
to  groups  which  seek  the  violent  overthrow 
of  governments  unfriendly  or  neutral 
toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

Diversion  is  a  technique  used  to  blunt  at- 
tacks on  the  USSR.  When  the  USSR  U  criti- 
cized, Soviet  propaganda  responds  with  a 
barrage  of  countercharges,  trying  to  turn 
the  accusation  made  against  the  USSR 
against  the  accusers  themselves.  For  exam- 
ple. Western  charges  of  Soviet  experimenta- 
tion with  biological  warfare,  arising  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sverdlovsk  anthrax  inci- 
dent, were  answered  by  a  Soviet  propaganda 
blitz  on  Western  development  of  biological 
weapons.  Soviet  propagandists  often  concoct 
even  the  most  absurd  accusations  in  the 
belief  that  even  these  will  help  distract  at- 
tention from  the  charges  against  the  USSR. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  everything  that 
Soviet  propagandists  create  is  untrue  or 
that  Soviets  necessarily  disbelieve  their  own 
arguments  even  If  they  appear  to  be  untrue 
in  Western  eyes.  Because  their  ideology  dic- 
tates the  "correct"  interpretation  of  most 
facts,  Soviets  may  often  read  a  vastly  differ- 
ent meaning  into  a  situation  or  action  than 
would  their  Western  counterparts.  Over  the 
years,  Soviet  ideologists  have  developed  an 
array  of  philosophical  rationalizations  that 
make  all  Western  actions  appear  to  be 
ttireatening  or  malevolent  regardless  of 
their  objective  intent,  while  all  Soviet  ac- 
tions are  laudable,  no  matter  how  they 
might  appear  to  the  outside  observer.* 


EXPORT  OF  PROCESSED 

RATHER  THAN  RAW  FARM 
COMMODITIES  KEY  TO  ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  an  excellent  report  released 
this  month  by  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's Office  of  Alcohol  Fuels.  I  think 
that  the  conclusions  of  this  report  give 
strong  support  to  the  arguments  of 
those,  such  as  myself,  who  for  years 
have  been  urging  this  country  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  exporting  processed 
farm  produce  rather  than  raw  agricul- 
tural commodities  as  a  way  of  increas- 
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Ing  the  value  of  our  farm  exports 
while  at  the  same  time  increasing  em- 
ployment here  at  home. 

This  report,  entitled  'Economic  Ben- 
efits of  Producing  Fuel  Ethanol  and 
Exporting  Distillers  Dried  Grains," 
lists  among  its  findings  and  conclu- 
sions the  following: 

Using  mid-1981  prices,  it  was  found  that 
GNP  would  Increase  by  $1.89  for  each 
bushel  of  com  diverted  from  the  export 
market  to  produce  ethanol.  To  size  the  eco- 
nomic significance  of  DDG  exports,  if  half 
the  com  exports  during  the  crop  year  1979- 
80  had  been  diverted  to  fuel  ethanol  produc- 
tion (1.22  biUlon  bushels,  or  about  16  per- 
cent of  com  production),  and  the  DDG  ex- 
ported as  an  animal  feed  supplement.  GNP 
would  have  increased  about  $2.3  billion  or 
0.1  percent.  ^  , .  , 

The  net  value  of  foreign  trade  would  In- 
crease by  $0.05  per  bushel  of  com  processed. 
I  am  certain.  Mr.  SpeaJter,  that  simi- 
lar employment  and  income  benefits 
could  be  demonstrated  if  we  as  a 
nation  would  begin  to  focus  our  agri- 
cultural export  policy  on  the  selling  of 
processed  goods  abroad,  whether  those 
goods  were  produced  from  com. 
wheat,  soybeans,  timber,  or  any  other 
basic  agricultural  commodity. 

I  hope  that  other  Members  will  re- 
quest a  copy  of  this  report  and  recog- 
nize the  significance  of  Its  findings  as 
we  look  for  ways  to  renew  the  econom- 
ic vitality  of  this  country.* 


DECLINE  IN  EDUCATION-PART 
II 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  26,  1981 


•  Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  brought  to  my  colleagues  attention 
the  first  In  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
quality  of  American  education  In 
mathematics  and  sciences,  written  by 
Dr.  Jessica  Tuchman  Mathews  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

As  noted  by  Dr.  Mathews: 

The  United  States  cannot  compete  In  the 
world  economy  without  a  technically  skilled 
work  force,  nor  will  any  amount  of  money 
spent  on  weapons  buy  security  without  men 
and  women  capable  of  using  them  effective- 
ly. 

I  think  the  points  made  by  Dr. 
Mathews  are  particularly  Important 
given  the  hard  budgetary  choices  we 
will  be  making  In  the  next  several 
weeks. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  full  text 
for  my  colleagues  to  consider  on  this 
important  issue: 

Dkxin*  ii»  Educatioit  (II)  The  Causes 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  has  caused  the 
striking  decline  in  the  quality  of  Ameri»n 
education,  especiaUy  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics That  a  deterioration  has  been  under 
way— perhaps  for  as  long  as  two  decades— is 
clear  That  it  has  coincided  with  the  oppo- 
site trend  aboard  is  also  beyond  doubt. 
While  American  educators  focus  on  the  f aU- 
ure  to  leam  "basic  sklllB."  the  Soviet  Union, 
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Japan  and  many  other  countries  are  making 
great  advances  both  In  the  proportion  of 
studente  who  complete  secondary  school 
and  In  the  breadth,  depth  and  rigor  of  what 
they  are  taught. 

One  factor  in  the  United  States  dismal 
performance   is   unquestionably   too   much 
television.  Seventy-five  percent  of  last  years 
high     school     graduating     class     reported 
spending  less  than  five  hours  per  week  on 
homework.  Twenty-six  percent  of  them  re- 
ported four  hours  or  more  per  day  watching 
television.  In  a  1973  survey  of  science  educa- 
tion in  19  European  and  Third  World  coun- 
tries, the  only  measure  on  which  American 
students   scored   above   the   mean   was   in 
hours  spent  watching  television.  The  result 
is  a  pervasive  InteUectual  passivity  and  a 
large  number  of  students  who  never  leam  to 
read  well  enough  to  acquire  the  taste  for  it. 
Another  cause  is  the  decline  in  the  qual- 
ity, and  even  availability,  of  teachers,  espe- 
cially in  science  and  mathematics.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  teaching  was  the  only  socially 
acceptable  career  for  many  bright,  motivat- 
ed women;  today  they  have  other  options. 
Men  and  women  with  science  training  can 
earn  far  more  than  a  teacher's  pay  working 
as  computer  programmers.  Chronic  vacan- 
cies for  mathematics  teachers— as  high  as  25 
percent  in  some  school  districts— are  filled 
by  those  without  training  in  mathematics. 
There  are  10.000  physics  teachers  in  the  na- 
tion's 16.000  school  districts.  Lack  of  pubUc 
concem  for  the  quaUty  of  education,  lack  of 
respect  for  teaching  as  a  profession,  lack  of 
support  systems  to  keep  teachers  up  to  date 
in  their  fields  and  appaUingly  low  pay  are 
aU  having  the  predictable  result.  Morale  in 
the  schools  is  spirallng  downward,  and  col- 
lege graduates  going  Into  teaching  consist- 
ently come  from  the  bottom  of  their  classes. 
Numerous  studies  have  postiUated  other 
causes:  too  much  violence  and  too  Uttle  dis- 
cipline in  the  schooU.  too  much  latitude  in 
course  selection,  too  much  encouragement 
and  opportunity  for  students  to  do  things 
other  than  study,  too  much  stress  on  basic 
skills  that  makes  this  minimal  achievement 
the  goal  rather  than  the  foundation  for  fur- 
ther learning,  and  so  on. 

But  to  a  certain  extent  these  phenomena 
must  be  symptoms  rather  than  causes,  for 
what  happens  in  the  schools  is  a  reflection 
of  the  values  and  expectations  of  society  at 
large.  Alexander  Astin,  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  UCLA,  writes;  "The  schools  are  Just 
less  demanding  then  they  use  to  be  and 
[students]  are  lazy  up  and  down  the  ability 
spectrum."  What  we  seem  to  have  suffered, 
in  short,  is  a  loss  of  appetite  for  the  hard 
work  of  learning  and  an  appreciation  for 
the  results. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  American  educa- 
tion has  fallen  behind.  What  U  scary  Is  that 
this  time  we  as  a  nation  don't  seem  to  care— 
or  care  enough.  When  the  launch  of  Sput- 
nik in  1957  brought  recognition  that  U.S. 
science  education  badly  needed  improve- 
ment, we  responded  with  new  courses,  text- 
books, teacher  training  and  curricula. 
Though  there  were  some  problems,  the 
effort  did  produce  more  an  better-educated 
science  and  mathematics  graduates.  This 
time  there  has  been  no  single  jolting  event, 
but  evidence  of  a  far  worse  slump  is  every- 
where. And  this  year  the  federal  budget 
cuts  wiped  out  the  agency  responsible  for 
the  post-Sputnik  science  program-the  only 
single  focus  for  such  an  effort  in  the  nation. 
We  ignore  what  is  happening  in  the 
schools  at  our  peril.  The  United  States 
cannot  compete  in  the  world  economy  with- 
out a  technically  skilled  work  force,  nor  will 
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any  amount  of  money  spent  on  weapons  buy 
security  without  men  and  women  capable  of 
using  them  effectively.  Par  more  Important, 
we  cannot  hope  to  sustain  a  democracy,  the 
most  demanding  form  of  government,  with- 
out citizens  capable  of  understanding  the 
choices  that  have  to  be  made. 

Making  up  the  lost  ground,  especially  in 
science  and  mathematics,  is  going  to  require 
plenty  of  money,  but  without  a  well-educat- 
ed populace  what  other  Investment  is  worth 
making?  Most  of  all  it  will  require  a  change 
In  attitude— higher  expectations  of  work 
and  achievement.  Years  ago  poor  children 
on  New  York's  Lower  East  Side  were  sent 
off  to  the  first  day  of  school  with  a  gift  of 
honey  and  nuts  to  symbolize  the  sweetness 
of  learning.  That  attitude,  and  a  school 
system  that  made  knowledge  available  to  ev- 
eryone who  wanted  it,  were  what  made  this 
country  great.  It's  not  gone.  It  just  needs  to 
be  recaptured.* 


CAMDEN    COUNTY    OLD    TIMERS 
SOPTBALL  ASSOCLATION 

AWARDS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  HEW  JKRSBT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  FLORIO,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate two  of  my  constituents  who 
are  receiving  awards  from  the  Camden 
County  Old  Timers  Softball  Associa- 
tion. 

John  P.  Greeley,  long  active  In 
union,  civic,  sports,  and  charitable 
causes,  will  receive  the  association's 
1981  Humanitarian  Award  for  his  con- 
tinuing efforts  on  behalf  of  his  fellow 
man. 

John  has  been  a  frontrunner  In  com- 
munity affairs  for  many  years.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Teamsters  Local 
676  for  38  years,  John  started  as  a 
driver  and  eventually  worked  his  way 
up  through  the  rajiks  and  became  a 
shop  steward  In  1956.  He  was  later  ap- 
pointed organizer  and  In  1960  elected 
president.  John  is  presently  serving 
his  eighth  consecutive  term.  Under 
John's  leadership,  the  locals  member- 
ship has  doubled. 

Because  of  his  dedication  and  sensi- 
tivity to  their  needs,  John  has  become 
a  champion  among  senior  citizens. 
Thanks  to  John,  the  Teamsters  Union 
was  host  for  many  a  senior  citizen  rec- 
reational function,  meeting  or  lunch- 
eon. In  return,  he  was  made  a  lifetime 
honorary  member  of  the  former 
Camden  County  Senior  Citizen 
Center. 

Some  of  John's  notable  achieve- 
ments Include:  membership  In  the 
Camden  County  Economic  Develop- 
ment Committee,  past  president  of  the 
Klwanls  Club,  honorary  trustee  of 
Goodwill  Industries,  and  chairman  of 
the  USO  for  Camden  County.  In  addi- 
tion. John  has  long  been  active  In  the 
Boy  Scouts,  YMCA,  Cancer  Pounda- 
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tlon.    anh    the   Martin   Luther   King 
Foundat  on. 

He  anc  his  wife  reside  in  WestvUle, 
N.J. 

The 
Softball  Association  has  also  unani- 
mously selected  Kathy  McCahey  to  re- 
ceive tlie  1981  Sportsman  Award. 
Kathy  is]  the  first  woman  ever  chosen 
to  reciev«  this  honor. 

Kathy  has  just  completed  one  of  the 
finest  athletic  seasons  in  the  history 
of  LaSalle  College.  This  year  she 
became  the  first  athlete,  male  or 
female.  t(  >  be  selected  to  two  All-Amer- 
Ican  tean  s  in  the  same  year. 

The  Blackwood.  N.J.  resident  led  La- 
Salle's  fl^ld  hockey  team  to  the  na- 
tional cl  lampionship.  On  the  way 
there,  Kuthy  established  two  all-time 
college  records  in  scoring  goals  in  one 
season  an  d  career  goals. 

Kathy"!  story  does  not  stop  here. 
Kathy  also  led  the  college's  softball 
team  to  ;he  college  world  series  and 
was  once  again  named  All-American 
after  lea<  ing  her  team  in  hitting  and 
excelling  In  the  center  field. 

Plttingl>'  enough,  last  winter  Kathy 
received  in  invitation  to  try  out  for 
the  U.S.  Olympic  team.  Not  only  did 
she  make  the  team,  but  Kathy  gained 
a  first  str  ing  position  with  our  nation- 
al team. 

Kathy  s  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chales  McCahey  of  Blackwood. 
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ST  PRESS  DISTORTS 
IN  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  klOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moiday.  October  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  RUpD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  enduring  features  of  the  Salva- 
doran  Go'  emment  of  President  Napo- 
leon Duaite  is  its  ability  to  withstand 
the  contir  ued  barrage  of  slanted  press 
coverage  iiimed  at  the  realities  in  the 
Central  A]  nerican  region. 

The  mcst  successful  and  effecMve 
campaign  by  the  left  wing  radicals  has 
not  been  waged  on  the  battlefield  or  in 
terrorist  ikits,  but  in  the  propaganda 
trenches.  These  same  tactics,  spurred 
on  with  th  e  full  support  and  assistance 
of  Cuba  ai  id  the  Soviet  Union,  have  al- 
ready been  successfully  administered 
in  the  Coiimiunist  takeover  of  Nicara- 
gua. Oth(T  nations  in  the  Central 
American  region  also  are  becoming  vic- 
tims of  th  ;  same  distortions  as  report- 
ed with  viinom  in  the  leftist  press  of 
the  revolu  ;ionary  guerrillas. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  m  ikes  this  very  point: 

The  propiiganda  is  being  orchestrated  by 
something  balled  the  Democratic  Revou- 
tionary  Frobt  (FDR),  which  has  been  given 
the  undivided  attention  lately  of  communist 
propaganda  outposts  throughout  the  world, 
including  sotae  of  the  groups  in  this  country 
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that  once  helped  break  down  U.S.  resistance 
to  the  Soviet  conquest  of  Southeast  Asia. 
The  techniques— marches,  demonstrations 
and  blown-up  photographs  of  maimed 
bodies  (all  of  them  naturally  victims  of  the 
other  side)— are  the  same  ones  propagan- 
dists have  used  for  decades. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
enslaved  by  such  distortions  of  the 
FDR.  What  is  occurring  in  Central 
America,  particularly  El  Salvador,  in- 
volves more  than  the  leftists'  patented 
blame  on  a  widespread  peasant  upris- 
ing. The  people  of  El  Salvador  are 
faced  with  tremendous  socioeconomic 
challenges.  Brutalities  being  inflicted 
by  both  left  and  right  extremists  are 
claiming  hundreds  of  innocent  lives. 
Leftist  Insurgents  organized  and 
armed  by  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  discrediting  the  moderate  solu- 
tions of  President  Duarte  through  a 
broad  political-military  strategy. 
These  so-called  "popular  armies"  of 
revolutionaries  have  failed  miserably 
in  their  attempts  to  attract  popular 
support.  Their  failures  have  left  them 
with  the  only  weapons  they  know  they 
can  use:  assassinations,  bombings, 
burning  buses,  and  of  course,  unfound- 
ed accusations  and  extensive  propa- 
ganda. 

The  Duarte  government  has  so  far 
weathered  these  challenges  from  the 
extremes.  A  political  solution  is  pres- 
ently being  given  a  trial.  Elections  are 
scheduled.  Land  reform  has  passed  its 
initial  stages,  with  the  largest  trans- 
fers imderway.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  much  more  drastic  changes 
could  signal  the  end  of  the  civilian 
government.  But  a  political  solution  Is 
in  the  works,  and  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  Americans  should 
offer  the  people  of  this  tiny  nation  the 
opportunity  for  a  peaceful  transition. 

But  the  facts  are  hard  to  read  with 
propaganda  being  dispersed  from  all 
directions.  Thus  far,  the  United  States 
has  only  sent  a  small  team  of  advisers, 
along  with  supplies,  to  the  Duarte  gov- 
ernment—the best  chance  the  Salva- 
dorans  have  in  their  quest  for  a  stable 
transition  government.  As  the  Journal 
editorial  concludes,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  an  obligation  to  all  Amer- 
icans. North,  Central,  and  South,  to 
protect  them  from  outside  forces 
whose  only  objective  is  to  repress  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  install  a  Communist 
system. 

I  ask  that  that  following  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  October 
19.  1981,  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
tProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  19, 
1981] 
Forgotten  Trabajabores 
Thanks  to  a  disturbingly  effective  left- 
wing  propaganda  campaign,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  been  largely  stalled  in  its 
efforts  to  gather  public  support  for  a  U.S. 
counterattack  against  the  Soviet-Cuban  con- 
quest of  Central  America.  But  it  is  far  too 
early  to  give  up  the  fight.  The  propaganda 
lies  are  by  now  so  transparent  that  even  the 
most  liberal  Congressmen,  newspaper  edl- 
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tors   and  churchmen  surely  cannot  avoid 
recognizing  them. 

For  example,  can  anyone  still  doubt  that 
Nicaragua  has  been  a  victim  of  a  Commu- 
nist takeover?  The  Cuban-style  "neighbor- 
hood committees"  are  In  place,  the  secret 
police  are  being  trained.  La  Prensa  has  been 
told  It  will  be  closed  if  it  continues  to  speak 
up,  Archbishop  Obando  y  Bravo  is  being 
suppressed  and  a  spectacular  military  build- 
up is  under  way.  The  Sandinistas  are  creat- 
ing an  army  and  militia  of  over  250.000, 
equivalent  to  a  full  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion, even  though  the  country  can't  feed 
itself  or  pay  Its  debts.  Heavy  equipment.  In- 
cluding 30  T-55  tanks,  has  been  pouring  in 
from  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  combined  forces 
of  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  soon  will  dwarf  any 
army  south  of  the  Rio  Orande  and  drive  a 
Soviet  strategic  wedge  between  North  and 
South  America. 

Little  Costa  Rica,  once  a  model  democra- 
cy, has  been  destablilized  and  intimidated 
by  the  Nicaraguan  buildup  and  internal  sub- 
version. The  territory  of  Honduras  is  being 
used  with  impunity  to  funnel  arms  from 
Nicaragua  to  the  Communist  guerrilla  srmy 
in  El  Salvador.  An  active  terrorism  cam- 
paign Is  under  way  In  Guatemala,  drawing 
the  usual  counter-terror  from  the  right  with 
its  predictable  additional  contributions  to 
destablilizatlon. 

In  Panama,  where  domestic  politics  were 
thrown  into  disarray  last  summer  by  the  air 
crash  death  of  strongman  Omar  Torrljos, 
Castro's  guerrillas  are  operating  in  the 
bush.  The  big  prize,  if  they  succeed,  will  be 
the  Panama  Canal. 

The  biggest  current  military  and  propa- 
ganda effort,  of  course,  centers  on  El  Salva- 
dor. The  fighting  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cuban-  and  Soviet-supported  Farabundo 
Marti  Liberation  Front  (FMLN).  The  propa- 
ganda is  being  orchestrated  by  something 
called  the  Democratic  Revoluntionary 
Front  (FDR),  which  has  been  given  the  un- 
divided attention  lately  of  communist  prop- 
aganda outposts  throughout  the  world.  In- 
cluding some  of  the  groups  in  this  country 
that  once  helped  break  down  U.S.  resistance 
to  the  Soviet  conquest  of  Southeast  Asia. 
The  techniques— marches,  demonstrations 
and  blown-up  photographs  of  maimed 
bodies  (all  of  them  naturally  victims  of  the 
other  side)— are  the  same  ones  propagan- 
dists have  used  for  decades.  Their  effective- 
ness was  demonstrated  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  some  brainwashed  reporters  and  Con- 
gressmen came  very  close  to  publicly  Insult- 
ing the  visiting  Napoleon  Duarte,  Salvador's 
populist  president,  because  of  the  sins  the 
FDR  has  alleged  against  him. 

But  the  Salvadorsm  government  is  proving 
harder  to  vanquish  on  the  ground  than  in 
the  North  American  press.  We  received  a 
clue  to  why  last  week  when  four  Salvadoran 
union  leaders,  including  the  secretary  gener- 
al of  the  equivalent  to  the  AFL-CIO,  and 
the  head  of  the  campeslno  or  peasants 
union,  visited  New  York.  All  are  under  daily 
threat  of  death  and  in  fact  have  all  succeed- 
ed men  who  were  murdered.  They  were 
traveling  under  the  auspices  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  but  at  the  expense  of  their  own  unions. 
Their  message:  The  war  In  El  Salvador  did 
not  result  from  an  indigenous  worker  and 
peasant  uprising,  a.s  Communist  propaganda 
insists.  "The  war  involves  10  percent  of  the 
people,  with  90  percent  In  the  middle,"  de- 
clared Jose  Luis  Grande  Preza.  the  labor 
federation  leader.  It  is  true  that  the  Salva- 
doran army  has  committed  brutalities  and 
the  group  would  like  U.S.  military  aid  to  be 
accompanied  by  greater  U.S.  efforts  to  train 
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Salvadoran  troops  in  combating  guerrillas, 
so  as  to  avoid  civilian  casualties.  But  the 
five  had  no  doubt  that  the  origin  of  the  kill- 
ing was  the  campaign  of  destruction  and 
terror  conducted  by  the  FMLN.  The  FMLN 
and  FDR,  so  romantic  sounding  to  the  cock- 
tall  liberals  of  Washington  are  not  loved  by 
the  trabajadores  (workers)  and  campesinos 
of  El  Salvador  who  must  brave  their  bombs 
and  bullets  each  day.  "They  have  the  guns 
but  they  don't  have  the  people."  says  the 
country  director  In  El  Salvador  for  the 
AFL-CIO's  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development,  which  attempts  to  en- 
courage formation  of  free  labor  unions. 

There  is  a  bitter  Irony  In  all  this,  the 
American  government  Is  not  taking  a  more 
forceful  role  in  Central  America  In  part  be- 
cause so  many  Americans  have  been  con- 
vinced that  this  would  be  making  war  on 
the  common  man.  But  representatives  of 
the  common  man  are  pleading  for  help  In 
driving  out  what  they  know  full  weU  Is  a 
foreign-backed  army  that  will  enslave  them 
If  it  wins.  As  we  said  at  the  outset,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  an  obligation  to 
all  Americans,  North,  Central  and  South,  to 
not  be  so  easily  deflected.  What's  happening 
in  Central  America  Is  by  now  so  obvious 
that  only  knaves  or  fools  can  pretend  not  to 
understand  It.* 
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DEMOCRACY  AJfD  ADULT 
SUFFRAGE  IN  SRI  LANKA 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  DeNARDIS 

OF  COKNECTICDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  26,  1981 
•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  October  21.  1981.  the  ex- 
hibition "Italy:  A  Country  Shaped  by 
Man"  opened  in  the  main  lobby  of  the 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Building,  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  program,  sponsored  by  the  Ag- 
nelli Foundation,  aims  to  improve  and 
nuture  cultural  relations  with  Ameri- 
can countries  •  •  *  and.  most  especial- 
ly, with  Americans  of  Italian  ancestry. 
It  will  also  add  immeasurably  to  the 
understanding  of  Italy  and  its  culture 
of  today  and  yesterday. 

Contemporary  Italy  knows  that 
Italo-Americans  number  in  the  mil- 
lions •  •  •  be  they  first,  second,  or 
third  generation  of  Italian  descent.  It 
is  impwrtant  that  we  imderstand  Italy 
of  today  •  *  *  culturally,  politically, 
and  economically.  The  exhibition  has 
been  created  with  that  goal. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  attend  this 
prograan  while  it  is  in  Washington  so 
we  all  can  learn  more  about  Italy  •  *  * 
and  strengthen  the  important  ties 
that  bind  our  two  countries.* 


or  NEW  YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  universal  adult 
suffrage  In  Sri  Lanka,  an  event  that  is 
being  commemorated  throughout  that 
country  today. 

In  their  50  years,  the  people  of  Sri 
Lanka  have  exercised  their  right  of 
suffrage  with  energy,  maturity,  and  a 
high  level  of  public  participation. 
Since  Its  independence  in  1948,  Sri 
Lanka  has  adhered  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples with  a  constancy  and  determina- 
tion that  is  rare  in  Asia  or  in  the  de- 
veloping world.  Power  has  changed 
hands  peacefully  following  several  na- 
tional elections,  which  attests  to  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  conviction  in 
Sri  Lanka  that  sovereignty  resides  in 
the  people  as  a  whole. 

Sri  Lanka  impressive  record  has 
earned  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
the  American  people.  With  our  history 
of  democracy  we  have  a  special  appre- 
ciation of  the  significance  of  this 
achievement,  and  we  join  the  people 
of  Sri  Lanka  in  celebrating  the  com- 
mitment to  the  democratic  process 
that  this  anniversary  represents.* 


WORLD  POPULA'HON 
EXPLOSION 


HON.  JOEL  PRTTCHARD 

OF  WASHnfGTOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  26,  1981 
•  Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  population  explosion  remains 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
which  confront  us  today.  The  Presi- 
dent's request  for  a  substantial  budget 
increase  in  fimding  for  world  popula- 
tion control  indicates  his  understand- 
ing of  the  problem,  and  his  concern 
that  population  pressure  is  a  major 
cause  of  international  instability. 

The  Olympian  newspaper  recently 
published  an  excellent  editorial  on 
this  subject,  and  I  would  like  to  insert 
this  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

PoPDiATiON  Bomb  Still  Tickihg  Away 
One  of  the  places  where  the  Reagan  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  has  proposed  Increasing  rather 
than  decreasing  spending  Is  the  commit- 
ment toward  world  population  control. 
Reagan  has  called  for  a  33  percent  Increase 
in  the  budget  from  $190  million  to  $253.4 

This  Is  In  line  with  Secretary  of  SUte  Al- 
exander Halg's  warning  that  overpopulation 
threatens  to  cancel  out  development  gains 
In  the  Impoverished  nations  of  the  world. 

Population  problems  overseas,  however, 
have  few  domestic  constituencies,  and  as 
budget-cutting  grows  more  Intense,  there 


will  be  a  tendency  to  slash  money  for  the 
program. 

Numerous  "developing"  nations.  Including 
Mexico,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  Colombia  and 
Costa  Rica,  have  begxui  to  exi>erience  signif- 
icant declines  in  their  fertility  rates  as 
family  planning  services  becomes  more 
available. 

The  U.S.  government's  (our)  concern 
about  population  growth  is  based  on  both 
our  traditional  respect  for  human  dignity 
and  our  self-serving  interest  In  the  economic 
and  social  development  and  political  stabili- 
ty of  the  undeveloped  nations. 

Rapid  population  growth  is  a  major  obsta- 
cle to  social  and  economic  progress  in  much 
of  the  world.  Ninety  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion growth  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
century  will  occur  in  the  nations  least  able 
to  support  It.  Along  with  the  population 
growth  comes  food  scarcities,  malnutrition, 
depletion  of  natural  resources  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  productive  environment,  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment,  urban 
crowding  and  severe  housing  shortages  and 
the  diversion  of  resources  from  capital  for- 
mation to  support  the  growing  population. 

The  statement  that  "population  growth  is 
the  time  bomb  that  can  destroy  the  world" 
is  hardly  an  exaggeration. 

There  Is  great  danger  that  the  funds  for 
world  population  control  will  get  mixed  up 
in  the  current  debate  over  the  abortion 
issue.  WhUe  this  is  one  aspect  of  family 
planning,  it  Is  only  one  aspect.  During  the 
past  decade  and  a  half,  the  U.S.  government 
has  committed  more  than  $2  billion  to  do- 
mestic and  international  family  planning. 
Both  opponents  and  advocates  of  legal  abor- 
tion have  voted  In  Congress  for  these  ex- 
penditures. 

We  should  do  all  we  can  to  avoid  the  pros- 
pect of  vast  numbers  of  people  facing  severe 
famine,  misery  and  slow  death. 

The  funds  for  population  control  have 
had  strong  bipartisan  support.  This  should 
contlnue.9 


FACTS  ON  EXECUTIVE  PAY:  THE 
SERIOUS  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
CONTINUING  THE  PAY  FREEZE 

HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VTRGIHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  26,  1981 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
effort  to  elevate  congressional  think- 
ing and  concern  with  regard  to  the 
pay  cap,  I  would  like  to  include  a  fact- 
sheet  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
which  highlights  some  of  my  many 
concerns  over  the  implications  of  the 
pay  cap  on  Federal  executives. 
Executive  Pay:  The  Serious  Cowseqpewces 
OF  THE  Cowmrunts  Freeze 

1.  Since  1977,  senior  officials  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  have  received  only  a  5.5  percent 
salary  Increase.  During  that  period,  the  CPl 
has  risen  over  54  percent,  with  the  result 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  senior  ex- 
ecutives has  declined  approximately  32  per- 
cent. 

2.  During  this  same  period,  federal  retire- 
ment annuities  have  increased  42  percent, 
private  sector  pay  36  percent,  and  private 
sector  executive  salaries  49  percent. 

3.  Largely  for  the  above  reasons,  67  per- 
cent of  the  career  employees  at  the  pay  cell- 
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Inc  who  we^  eligible  to  retire  In  IMO  did  so 
(more  than  three  times  the  retirement  rate 
for  that  group  in  1978). 

4.  The  likelihood  of  losing  highly  qualified 
personnel  iti  technological  fields  such  as  en- 
gineering, Science,  and  medicine  is  even 
greater.  For  example,  last  year  NASA  lost 
more  than  two-thirds  of  its  executives  eligi- 
ble to  retire 

5.  A  recett  survey  by  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board  revealed  that  46  percent 
of  the  Sei|lor  Executive  Service  plan  to 
leave  govertunent  within  the  next  2  years. 
As  syndicated  columnist  Haynes  Johnson 
has  wrlttea  "the  glue  that  keeps  the  gov- 
ernment together  may  be  coming  unstuck." 
The  average  length  of  executive  experience 
In  the  SES  has  dropped  at  least  by  SO  per- 
cent. 

6.  For  appointive  and  nonc&reer  SES  posi- 
tions, it  is  difficult  to  recruit  qualified  per- 
sons from  dhe  private  sector,  and  to  retain 
those  who  come  for  meaningful  periods  of 
service. 

7.  Because  there  is  a  ceUing  on  executive 
pay  and  because  the  salaries  of  Oeneral 
Schedule  ennployees  Increase  each  year, 
there  are  iJrMently  over  48.000  employees 
functioning:  at  eight  different  levels  of  re- 
sponsibility that  receive  the  same  salary 
(t50.112).  This  contravenes  every  concept  of 
sensible  pay  administration. 

8.  Many  ioiddle-managers  and  executives 
are  reluctant  to  accept  "promotions"  when 
there  Is  no  additional  salary.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  tvhen  geograpbic  moves  are  in- 
volved, crealting  serious  problems  for  agen- 
cies with  lailge  field  organizations. 

9.  The  cotnplete  removal  of  the  pay  cap. 
allowing  for  a  22.4  percent  pay  raise  for 
senior  execptlves.  Is  {u;tually  pay  effective 
because  of  ihe  cost  of  supporting  a  retired 
government  executive  in  addition  to  paying 
for  his  replacement  cost,  a  person  kept  from 
retiring  by  ^vlng  him  a  pay  raise  will  save 
the  goverruaent  money. 

10.  The  cqst  of  the  pay  raise  for  senior  ex- 
ecutives will  come  from  present  appropria- 
tions for  fistal  year  1982.  It  will  be  absorbed 
by  each  deptutment  at  no  added  cost  to  the 
government  and  taxpayer. 

11.  Because  senior  executives  are  In  the 
highest  tax  bracket,  the  $280  million  cost  of 
lifting  the  my  cap  entirely  would,  in  actual- 
ity, amount)  to  a  fraction  of  this  cost  be- 
cause of  thai  money  withheld  in  taxes.* 


HOUSK  PAGES  VICTORIOUS 


HON.  RAY  KOGOVSEK 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  MOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  congratulations 
to  the  House  Pages  on  a  job  well  done. 
Last  Saturday  in  true  bipartisan  spirit, 
the  House ;  Pages  engaged  in  a  game  of 
football  With  their  Senate  counter- 
parts. Thii;  grudge  match  initiated  by 
the  Senat:  Pages  started  as  a  battle 
between  t  le  offensive  and  defensive 
lines.  The  House  offensive  attack  was 
led  by  a  c^hing  running  attack  and 
supported  by  an  acrobatic  aerial 
attack.  The  Senate  was  held  to  small 
gains  on  Ihe  ground  and  completely 
shutdown  in  the  air  by  the  House, 
which  claiined  5  interceptions  on  the 


day.  After 
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fense  gained  yardage  and  was  able  to 
score.  In  the  final  moments  of  the 
game,  the  House  was  able  to  score 
again  and  make  the  final  score  14  to 
0.« 


IMPACT  OF  CUTS  ON  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


a  slow  start,  the  House  of- 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OP  TH>  VIRGIN  ISLAIfOS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  26,  1981 

9  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Senator  Lowell  Weicker  who 
recently  chaired  a  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  which  focused  attention  on 
the  severe  impact  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  tax  cuts  on  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands.  The  specific  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  consider  S.  1674,  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  that  would  amend  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  comply  with  the  changes  that 
will  be  made  if  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  adopt  our  proposed 
Constitution.  It  would  also  authorize 
appropriations  for  budget  and  tax  cut 
losses  we  have  incurred  and  in  so 
doing,  will  restore  to  the  Congress  the 
flexibUity  it  must  have  to  fulfill  its 
constitutionally  mandated  responsibil- 
ity for  the  territories. 

Senator  Weicker  emphasized  this 
point  very  clearly  in  that  hearing,  and 
the  testimony  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  officials  underscored  his  point 
on  the  urgency  in  securing  to  the  Con- 
gress that  critical  flexibility.  While 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
not  able  to  define  the  impact  of  the 
recent  budget  and  tax  cuts  on  the  ter- 
ritories, each  territorial  witness  testi- 
fying before  Senator  Weicker  spelled 
out  in  dollars  the  severe  economic 
damage  that  will  ensue. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senator 
Weicker  for  focusing  attention  on  the 
difficult  economic  situation  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  other  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States.  As  he  said  to 
several  representatives  from  the  ad- 
ministration: "We're  talking  about 
human  lives  here." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  that  hearing 
brought  out,  while  the  territories  are 
willing  to  accept  their  fair  share  of  the 
burden  entailed  in  the  new  national 
economic  program,  it  is  unfair  to  make 
a  blanket  extension  of  that  program  to 
the  territories  without  assessing  the 
potential  and  unique  impact  on  the 
territories,  and  without  correlating 
the  program  to  any  definable  territori- 
al policy. 

Senator  Weicker  echoed  these  senti- 
ments when  he  said: 

No  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
effect  of  the  budget  and  tax  program  on  the 
territories  .  .  .  The  federal  government 
bears  a  special  responsibility  for  the  eco- 
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nomlc  well-being  of  the  territories  (and) 
these  responsibilities  are  not  being  met 
(nor)  do  I  detect  any  recognition  of  them. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation at  this  time  to  Senator 
Jambs  A.  McClure,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee,  who  has  also 
voiced  his  concern  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  in  communications  with 
the  administration  on  the  potential 
impact  of  the  new  national  economic 
program  on  the  territories. 

I  hope  that  their  concern  and  the 
concern  of  many  in  both  branches  in 
Congress,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisles, 
will  bring  the  administration  to  look 
into  the  plight  of  the  territories— for 
they  are  valuable  resources  of  the 
United  States  that  must  be  protect- 
ed.* 


HOUSE  SHOULD  RETAIN  CUR- 
RENT OUTSIDE  EARNED 
INCOME  LIMITATIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  26,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  rule  47  limits  outside  earned 
income  for  House  Members  to  15  per- 
cent of  their  congressional  salary,  and 
limits  the  amount  from  any  single 
honorarium  to  $1,000  per  speech,  ap- 
peju-ance,  or  article.  The  rule  was 
added  in  1977,  along  with  several 
other  ethical  reforms,  when  we  signifi- 
cantly tightened  up  the  generally  inef- 
fective codes  of  conduct  and  financial 
disclosure  rules  adopted  in  1968.  The 
tightening  up  of  congressional  ethics 
followed  a  storm  of  public  outcry  in 
1976  over  congressional  misconduct 
and  scandals,  such  as  the  South 
Korean  influence  buying  and  the 
Wayne  Hays  affair.  The  reforms  were 
the  product  of  extensive  work  by  the 
Obey  Commission  and  three  House 
committees,  and  the  outside  earned 
income  limitations  was  accepted  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  344  to  79.  House 
Resolution  251  would  significantly  lib- 
eralize House  rule  47  by  raising 
through  1983  the  limit  on  outside 
earnings  from  15  percent  to  40  percent 
of  the  congressional  salary.  I  oppose 
this  change. 

1.  STRICT  LIlflTATIONS  WERZ  ADOPTED  FOR 
TRRXE  MAIN  REASONS 

We  adopted  the  outside  earned 
income  limitation  for  three  very  good 
reasons: 

Plrst,  it  minimizes  the  possibilities 
for  conflicts  of  interest.  Certainly  the 
integrity  of  the  legislative  process  Is 
called  into  question  when,  for  exam- 
ple, a  conunittee  chairman  accepts 
thousands  of  dollars  from  groups  with 
special  interest  in  legislation  before 
his   committee,   or   when   a  Member 
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makes  his  services  available  for  large 
legal  or  professional  fees. 

Second,  it  avoids  time  being  taken 
away  from  congressional  work.  Being  a 
Representative  should  be  a  full-time 
job.  But  that  certainly  was  called  into 
question  when  Members  spent  sub- 
stantial time  earning  several  times 
their  congressional  salary  in  outside 
work,  as  happened  before  House  rule 
47  went  into  effect. 

Third,  it  avoids  the  appearance  of 
cashing  in  on  the  congressional  posi- 
tion. Receiving  thousands  of  dollars  in 
overpaid  honoraria,  in  consulting  fees 
for  little  work  done,  in  salaries  for 
adding  one's  name  to  a  law  firm— all 
strike  the  American  citizen  as  someone 
trying  to  exploit  his  current  status  for 
financial  gain. 

On  the  basis  of  these  arguments,  we 
adopted  the  outside  earned  income 
limitations  by  a  more  than  4  to  1 
margin.  These  reasons  also,  by  the 
way,  explain  why  we  did  not  apply  the 
rule  also  to  unearned  income.  Two  of 
these  problems  generally  do  not  arise 
in  typical  cases  of  Investment  income: 
When  a  Member  is  simply  re«;eiving 
money  from  previous  investmeits  no 
exploitation  of  congressional  stature  is 
involved,  nor  is  significant  time  taken 
away  from  congressional  duties.  So  we 
applied  the  rule  only  to  earned  income 
where  there  is  much  more  possibility 
for  abuse. 


2.  PUBUC  DISCLOSORE  IS  NOT  ENOUGH 

We  passed  these  rules  to  specificailly 
limit  certain  outside  earnings  because 
we  felt  that  mere  public  disclosure  of 
the  actions  would  not  suffice.  It  will 
not  do  to  tell  a  voter  that  if  he  thinks 
that  a  Congressman  is  engaged  in  im- 
proper outside  earning  activities,  he 
should  vote  him  out  of  office.  In  434 
of  435  possible  cases,  the  voter  simply 
cannot  do  that.  Each  American  is  af- 
fected by  the  actions  of  all  Members 
of  Congress,  yet  he  can  vote  disapprov- 
al of  only  his  own  Representative's  ac- 
tions. It  is  little  consolation  to  him  to 
have  only  public  disclosure  that,  for 
example,    an    influential    committee 
chairman    has    accepted    $25,000    in 
honoraria  from  groups  with  speciad  in- 
terest in  legislation  before  his  commit- 
tee. We  need  to  assure  each  American 
that  there  are  at  least  some  minimal 
sorts  of  safeguards  on  the  books  trying 
to  ensure  that  each  committee  chair- 
man,   each   influential   party   leader, 
each  Member  of  Congress  making  im- 
portant   decisions    that    affect    him 
dearly,  is  not  engaged  in  such  abuses. 

3.  BASIC  REASONS  FOR  LIMITATIONS  HAVE  HOT 
CHANGED 

No  one  would  maintain  that  this  one 
rule  is  the  cornerstone  of  all  congres- 
sional ethics,  the  panacea  for  all  con- 
gressional misconduct  and  impropri- 
ety. However,  it  is  a  significant  and 
meaningful  provision.  As  Speaker 
O'Neill  said  during  the  1977  floor 
debate,  this  limitation  is  "the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  entire  package."  More- 
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over,  the  outside  earnings  limitations 
have  been  thought  Important  enough 
to  be  applied  to  high-level  officials  of 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches. 

House  rule  47  is  one  step  toward 
trying  to  insure  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  in  fact  here  working  for  the 
good  of  the  American  public,  rather 
than  for  their  own  personal  gain  or  for 
the  good  of  high-paying  special  inter- 
ests. I  submit  that  whatever  we  can  do 
to  promote  that  ideal  is  worth  pursu- 
ing. 

House  Resolution  251  would  signifi- 
cantly weaken  our  ethical  reforms  of 
1977.  But  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  origi- 
nal reasons  for  adopting  these  limita- 
tions are  just  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  4  years  ago: 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  past  4 
years  there  has  been  any  evidence 
showing  a  significant  lessening  of  the 
possibility  of  abuse  from  outside  earn- 
ings in  terms  of  conflicts  of  interest, 
taking  time  away  from  congressional 
work,  or  cashing  in  on  the  congression- 
al position. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  past  4 
years  this  rule  has  led  numerous  com- 
petent Members  to  leave  Congress, 
only  to  have  them  replaced  with  less 
competent  individuals.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  can  detect  no  recent  deteriora- 
tion in  the  caliber  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  past  4 
years  there  has  been  a  significant 
change  in  the  number  of  Members 
who  would  be  affected  by  House  rule 
47.  Estimates  were  that  roughly  1 
Member  in  6  exceeded  the  limits 
before  they  went  into  effect,  and  a 
similar  proportion  of  Members  is  ap- 
proaching our  current  15  percent 
limit.  Then,  as  now,  this  rule  affects 
primarily  only  a  handful  of  Members 
of  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  past  4 
years  the  American  public  has 
changed  its  thinking  to  now  believe 
that  House  Members  have  less  need  of 
ethical  reform  than  before.  If  any- 
thing, I  would  imagine  that  incidents 
of  misconduct,  from  ABSCAM  to  pay- 
roll kickbacks,  would  make  the  Ameri- 
can public  think  that  there  should  be 
tougher  restrictions  on  congressional 
conduct. 

4.  THE  LIMITATIONS  ARE  AN  ETHICAL,  NOT  A 
rlHANCIAL  MATTER 

One  major  change  over  the  past  4 
years  that  proponents  of  H.R.  251 
point  to— which  I  think  is  correct— is 
the  change  in  the  buying  power  of 
congressional  salaries.  Salaries  of 
Members  have  not  nearly  kept  up  with 
inflation.  However,  that  is  a  totally  fi- 
nancial matter  that  should  be  ad- 
dressed by  reviewing  the  process  of 
pay  increases  for  Members.  It  is  not  an 
ethical  matter  affecting  our  ethical 
codes.  What  House  rule  47  involves  is 
an  ethical  standard,  and  the  ethical 
reasons  for  its  adoption  are  just  as 
valid  today  as  when  it  was  first  adopt- 
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ed.  if  not  stronger.  Congressional  pay 
problems  should  be  resolved  by  alter- 
ing congressional  pay  practices  as  ap- 
parently they  have  by  provisions  in 
the  recently  passed  continuing  resolu- 
tion. They  should  not  be  resolved  by 
overtiuTiing  ethical  reforms. 

5.  HOUSE  SHOULD  NOT  BACKTRACK  ON  ETHICAL 
REFORM 

Despite  the  mixed  record  of  conduct 
by  Individual  House  Members  in 
recent  years,  by  almost  any  standard 
the  House  as  an  institution  has  made 
significant  progress  in  its  handling  of 
congressional  ethics.  We  have  enacted 
tough  new  codes  of  conduct,  set  up  a 
permanent  ethics  committee,  punished 
far  more  Members  for  misconduct 
than  ever  before,  and  have  given  out 
tougher  and  more  meaningful  sanc- 
tions by  overwhelming  margins.  It  is 
not  an  overstatement  to  say  that  the 
past  10  to  15  years  have  marked  the 
most  significant  period  of  institutional 
reform  in  the  entire  history  of  House 
ethics. 

Given  our  impressive  record  of  im- 
provement, I  would  not  like  to  see  us 
take  this  first  major  step  backtracking 
on  ethical  reform.  In  the  past,  the 
clear  overall  direction  of  our  revisions 
in  the  House  standards  of  official  con- 
duct has  been  one  of  toughening  them 
up.  But  House  Resolution  251,  which 
almost  triples  the  amount  of  allowable 
outside  earned  income,  would  repre- 
sent the  largest  step  backward  that 
the  House  has  ever  taken  to  overturn 
one  of  its  previously  enacted  ethical 
reforms.  All  Members  voting  for  it 
should  be  aware  of  the  unprecedented 
nature  of  their  actions. 

6.  HOUSE  SHOULD  NOT  SHOW  EXCESSIVE 
COHCZRN  FOR  MEMBERS'  PERSONAL  INCOME 

Most  of  our  tough  new  ethical  re- 
forms enacted  in  recent  years  have 
been  generally  accepted  by  most  Mem- 
bers. But  House  rule  47  has  cut  into 
Members'  personal  income  the  most, 
and  it  is  the  one  that  has  been  fought 
the  hardest:  Memt)ers  tried  in  1978  to 
repeal  it  in  the  House  even  before  it 
went  Into  effect;  Members  have  chal- 
lenged it  in  the  courts;  many  Members 
have  openly  stated  that  they  would 
try  to  find  various  ways  to  skirt  its 
provisions;  on  the  Senate  side.  Mem- 
bers first  voted  to  postpone  the  15-per- 
cent limitation  and  then  recently  re- 
pealed the  only  remaining  annual 
earned  income  limitation;  and  today 
House  Members  are  trjing  to  change 
the  rules  In  midsession,  after  having 
been  elected  to  Congress  last  fall  with 
the  clear  understanding  that  there 
was  to  be  a  15-percent  limitation  ©n 
outside  earnings  or  honoraria.  Such 
actions  make  many  Americans  think 
that  the  feeling  on  Capitol  Hill  is  that 
ethical  reform  is  fine,  as  long  as  it 
does  not  hurt  Members'  pocketbooks. 
Moreover,  we  have  recently  cut  back 
various  Federal  services  and  benefits 
for  the  average  citizen  to  unprecedent- 
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Nonetheless,  H.R.  251  rep- 
yet  another  attempt  to  provide 
additional  financial  benefits  for  Mem- 
bers. At  a  time  of  great  sacrifice  for 
Americin  people,  we  should  not  tell 
tl  lat  the  only  sacrifice  Members 
Com  ress  are  willing  to  make  is  one 
sacrificing  ethical  reform  for  per- 
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CONCLUSION 

sijm  up,  we  should  start  back- 

from  our  strong  past  tradi- 

institutional    ethical    reform 

extremely  strong  and  convinc- 

The  desire  of  a  small  per- 

of  Members  for  more  money  is 

of  them.  The  basic  ethical  rea- 

the   ethical   standards   em- 

n  House  rule  47  are  as  strong 

I   urge   the   defeat  of  H.R. 
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H(>N.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVAjriA 
IN  TrtE  HOUSE  or  RZPRZSENTATIVES 


i  fonday,  October  26,  1981 
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GAYDOS.    Mr.    Speaker,    al- 

the  House  is  a  jury  in  virtually 

,  we  have  no  certain  way  of 

the  immaterial,  irrelevant,  or 

from  being  put  before  us,  as 

case  in  the  debate  on  H.R. 

fiscal    1982   appropriations 

the    Departments   of   Labor, 

and  Human  Services,  Educa- 

related  agencies. 

reason,  I  want  now  to  set 
the  record  on  what  was  done 
October  6  when  an  amendment 
to    prohibit    the    Mine 
and    Health    Administration 
exercising   its  jurisdiction   over 
mining  of  stone,  clay,  col- 
phosphate,  sand  or  gravel,  and 
surface  construction  activities  at 
other  mines  for  fiscal  year 


tills 


ad  >pted 


Members  of  the  House  spoke 

of  this  amendment.  They 

statements  unsupported  by  fact, 

should  not  be  held  responsi- 

do  I  consider  their  misstate- 

infentional  or  willful. 

in  the  statements  is  at  the 
source  df  the  disinformation;  that  is, 
the  organizations  whose  members 
would  lenefit  from  the  amendment 
which  w  IS  adopted. 

These  groups  are  recognizable  as  the 
source  tecause  for  the  past  2V2  years 
we  have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
stream  c  f  misinformation  and  disinfor- 
mation :onceming  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  and  the  activi- 
ties of  tl  le  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
minlstra  tion.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Health  md  Safety  heard  their  pecu- 
liar interpretation  of  the  facts  thor- 
oughly, and  on  September  9  and  10, 
1980,  inierted  in  the  Record  articles 
address!  ig  this  misinformation. 
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Nevertheless,  the  stream  continued 
to  flow  and  the  myths  and  misstate- 
ments spilled  over  into  the  debate  of 
last  October  6,  which  was  curtailed 
due  to  limitations  on  time.  This  con- 
straint meant  I  was  unable  to  respond 
fully  then.  But  now  I  have  some  com- 
ments to  direct  to  the  more  flagrant 
misrepresentations  and  distortions. 

DISTORTION  NO.  1 

The  surface  mining  of  stone,  clay 
colloidal  phosphate,  sand,  and  gravel 
was  made  subject  to  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act  only  by  the  1977  law. 

This  is  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
false  in  that  it  suggested  this  type  of 
mining  was  subject  to  OSHA  prior 
thereto.  These  activities  were  subject 
to  the  Federal  Metatl  and  Non-Metallic 
Mine  Safety  Act  of  1966,  which  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior;  coal  mining  was 
under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  The  1977 
amendments  transferred  the  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
joined  in  one  Federal  act  jurisdiction 
for  all  mine  safety  and  health.  The 
Federal  Metal  and  Non-Metallic  Mine 
Safety  Act  of  1966  was  repealed.  But 
at  no  time  were  the  types  of  mining 
singled  out  by  the  amendment  under 
OSHA  jurisdiction. 

DISTORTION  NO.  3 

Following  passage  of  the  1977  law, 
"sophisticated  regulations  designed 
for  large  and  highly  technical  oper- 
ations" were  imposed  on  small  busi- 
nesses. 

This  is  not  true,  except  for  the  rules 
with  respect  to  the  training  of  miners. 
The  regulations  which  MSHA  imple- 
mented with  respect  to  metal  and  non- 
metallic  mining  activities  were  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  the  1966  law.  But  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  1966  law  was 
something  of  a  toothless  tiger,  it  was 
easy  for  the  affected  mine  operators 
to  disregard  these  regulations  with  im- 
punity. 

DISTORTION  NO.  3 

The  specific  industries;  for  example 
surface  stone,  sand  and  gravel,  clay, 
and  colloidal  phosphate  are  "not  haz- 
ardous industries." 

The  basic  data  clearly  contradict 
this,  for  example,  for  1979,  of  a  total 
of  106  fatalities  in  surface  coal,  metal, 
stone,  and  sand  and  gravel  mines,  38 
occurred  in  stone  mines  and  25  in  sand 
and  gravel  mines.  For  1980,  of  103  fa- 
talities in  these  various  categories,  42 
occurred  in  stone  mines  and  15  in  sand 
and  gravel  mines.  These  specific  types 
of  mining  operations  are  clearly  more 
hazardous  than  surface  coal  or  surface 
metal  mines,  based  on  the  fatality  inci- 
dent rate  per  200,000  employee  hours 
worked.  The  following  is  a  list  of  fa- 
talities in  sand  and  gravel,  surface 
stone,  and  clay  mines  from  January  4, 
1980,  to  September  22,  1981. 
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Date  Place  (.city,  state) 

1980 

Jan.  4 Boswell,  Pa. 

Jan.  9 Marquette,  Kans. 

Jan.  15 New  London,  Wise. 

Jan.  17 Tyrone  Forge,  Pa. 

Jan.  30 NUes,  CaUf . 

Feb.  13 Streetman,  Tex. 

Feb.  23 Morgan  City.  La. 

Feb.  28 San      Juan      Caplstrano, 

Calll. 

Mar.  6 Sylacauga,  Ala. 

Mar.  13 Holly  Hill,  S.C. 

Mar.  14  (died        Kingston,  N.Y. 

Mar.  16). 

Mar.  23 Latrobe.  Pa. 

Apr.  4 Azusa,  Calif. 

Apr.  7 Duchesne,  Utah. 

Apr.  8 Millord,  N.H. 

Apr.  18 Mojave.  Calif.  • 

Apr.  18 Lowell,  Fla. 

Apr.  25 San  Angelo,  Tex. 

May  12 RockvlUe,  Va. 

May  22 Palls  City,  Tex. 

June  4 Langely,  S.C. 

June  14 Granite  Falls,  Wash. 

June  16 Oxford  Junction.  Iowa. 

June  17 Hlaleah.  Fla. 

June  25 York.  Pa. 

June  26 Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

July  1 Norton,  Ohio. 

July  2 St.  Catherine,  Fla. 

July  12 Morrow,  Ohio. 

July  22 Marble  Falls,  Tex. 

July  24 Dallas  aty.  111. 

Aug.  4 Delle,  UUh. 

Aug.  7 Barstow,  111. 

Aug.  27 San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Sept.  5 South  Congree.  S.C. 

Sept.  12 Holly  Hill,  S.C. 

Sept.  12  (died       Holly  HUl,  S.C. 

Oct.  10). 

Sept.  15 Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Sept.  17 Calera,  Ala. 

Sept.  22 Liberty,  Tenn. 

Sept.  30 Campti,  La. 

Oct.  1 Renton,  Wash. 

Oct.  1 Wells.  Nev. 

Oct.  1 Slatedale,  Pa. 

Oct.  3 Victorville.  Calif. 

Oct.  7 Jackson,  Wise. 

Oct.  7 Bath.  Pa. 

Oct.  9 Victoria.  Tex. 

Oct.  9 Bridgman,  Mich. 

Oct.  10 Colliervllle.  Tenn. 

Oct.  21 West  Winfield.  Pa. 

Oct.  24 Bedford.  Ind. 

Oct.  24 Lewisburg,  Ohio. 

Oct.  29 Ragland,  Ala. 

Nov.  5 Falrbom,  Ohio. 

Nov.  5 Butler,  Ky. 

Nov.  14 Charlotte,  N.C. 

Nov.  21 Nashville,  Tenn. 

Nov.  24 Mitchell.  Va. 

Nov.  28 JeffersonvUle.  Ga. 

Dec.  5 Knightdale,  N.C. 

1981 

Jan.  7 Blue  Ridge,  Va. 

Feb.  14 Lecanto,  Fla. 

Feb.  17 Nazareth.  Pa. 

Apr.  10 Gantts  Quarry,  Ala. 

Apr.  27 Jamestown,  S.C. 

May  10 San  Manuel,  Ariz. 

May  17 Mobile,  Ala. 

May  27 Billings,  N.Y. 

June  18 Ragland.  Ala. 

June  16  (died        Trona,  Calif. 

July  1). 

July  7 Mclntyre,  Ga. 

July  7  (died  Wausau.  Wise. 

July  17). 
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Date  Place  (.city,  state) 

July  9 Bethel,  Miss. 

July  21 Aberdeen,  Miss. 

July  28 Lilesville,  N.C. 

July  31 Great  Bend,  Kans. 

Aug.  24 Irwindale,  Calif. 

Aug.  31 Hooksett,  N.H. 

Sept.  3 Ray's  Community,  Ala. 

Sept.  17 Waco,  Tex. 

Sept.  22 Morehead,  Ky. 


DISTORTION  NO.  4 

If  a  road  contractor  negotiates  with 
a  farmer  or  rancher  for  the  purchase 
of  stone,  sand,  or  gravel  from  a 
"borrow  pit"  on  the  property,  the 
farmer  and  the  contractor  both 
become  subject  to  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration.  The  inter- 
agency agreement  "reclassifies  as 
mining  some  operations  which  have 
traditionally  been  regarded  as  con- 
struction." 

This  is  just  not  so.  In  fact,  the  inter- 
agency agreement  of  March  29,  1979, 
provitles. 

That  borrow  pits  are  subject  to  OSHA  ju- 
risdiction except  those  borrow  pits  located 
on  mine  property  or  related  to  mining. 

The  interagency  agreement,  which  I 
will  discuss  later,  was  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  MSHA's  jurisdic- 
tion, but  rather  to  clearly  set  out  the 
appropriate  jurisdiction  of  both  OSHA 
and  MSHA,  which  had  overlapped. 

DISTORTION  NO.  5 

Surface  stone,  sand  and  gravel,  clay, 
and  colloidal  phosphate  are  subject  to 
the  dual  jurisdiction  of  OSHA  and 
MSHA. 

If  this  implies  duplicate  jurisdiction, 
it  is  not  so.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
1977  act,  there  was  certain  confusion 
as  to  who  had  jurisdiction  over  "miU- 
ing  operations."  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the  Mining  Enforcement  and 
Safety  Administration,  were  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  OSHA 
was  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  there 
was  possible  duplication  of  enforce- 
ment with  respect  to  the  milling  oper- 
ations. The  1977  Amendments  to  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act 
transferred  jurisdiction  over  mine 
safety  and  health  to  the  Department 
of  Laljor.  It  also  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  make  a  determination  as 
to  the  appropriate  agency  to  assert  ju- 
risdiction over  "mineral  miUing".  The 
interagency  agreement  of  March  29, 
1979,  was  entered  into  pursuant  to  the 
statutory  provision  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  any  possible  duplication 
by  both  MSHA  and  OSHA. 

Accordingly,  if  a  mine  operator  Is 
currently  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
both  OSHA  and  MSHA,  it  is  because 
the  interagency  agreement  has  given 
OSHA  jurisdiction  over  milling  oper- 
ations which  prior  to  1972  were  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mining 
Enforcement  and  Safety  Administra- 
tion. Needless  to  say,  such  a  transfer 
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should  be  acceptable  to  any  affected 
operator,  since  it  did  resolve  the  prior 
condition  of  an  overlapping  jurisdic- 
tion between  two  Federal  agencies.  Fi- 
nally, this  statutory  provision  on  re- 
solving the  question  of  "miUing"  juris- 
diction was  strongly  urged  and  sup- 
ported by  the  various  industries,  who 
prior  to  1977,  were  faced  with  possible 
overlapping  jurisdiction  with  two  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

DISTORTION  NO.  6 

The  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Act  does  not  provide  for  "compliance 
assistance  * ' . 

While  there  is  no  specific  reference 
to  "compliance  assistance"  in  the  stat- 
ute, the  fact  is  that  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  instituted 
a  Compliance  Assistance  Visit  (CAV) 
program  in  1979.  The  following  figures 
indicate  its  use  to  date: 

COMPUANCE  ASSISTANCE  VKJTS 


19n     IMl ' 


Stw ,M5        658 
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Total 2.12*      2.394 
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DISTORTION  NO.  7 

A  Xerox  machine  operator  or  key- 
punch operator  must  undergo  24 
hours  of  training. 

This  is  just  not  so.  It  seems  that  the 
myth  of  a  similar  required  training 
program  for  soft  drink  vendors,  which 
circulated  in  1979,  has  died,  to  be  bom 
again  as  the  myth  of  the  training  of  a 
Xerox  operator  or  keypunch  operator. 
There  are  no  requirements  that  such 
person  must  receive  24  hours  of  train- 
ing. 

It  Ls  rather  ironic  that  this  misstate- 
ment is  now  so  freely  disseminated  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  specific 
mining  operations,  surface  stone,  clay, 
sand  and  gravel,  and  colloidal  phos- 
phate, have  for  the  last  two  fiscal 
years  not  been  subject  to  the  training 
standard,  because  of  riders  attached  to 
the  annual  appropriations  bills. 

DISTORTION  NO.  8 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Safety,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
has  been  nonresponsive  to  industry's 
complaints. 

The  subcommittee  conducted  23 
days  of  oversight  hearings  in  the  96th 
Congress.  Initially,  the  hearings  were 
convened  because  of  the  concerns  of 
the  stone  and  sand  and  gravel  mining 
industries  with  the  MSHA  training 
regulations.  As  the  hearings  prog- 
ressed, witnesses  representing  various 
types  of  mining  operations  in  addition 
to  stone  and  sand  and  gravel,  testified 
before  the  subcommittee.  The  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  re- 
sponded to  their  criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions by:  First,  clarifying  the  intent  of 
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the  training  requirements;  second, 
providing  compliance  assistance  visits; 
third,  initiating  a  review  of  the  cita- 
tion and  assessment  procedure;  fourth, 
promulgating  standards  for  independ- 
ent contractors  on  July  1,  1980;  and 
fifth,  initiating  a  review  of  all  stand- 
ards applicable  to  noncoal  operations. 
Furthermore,  on  February  25,  1981, 
the  National  Sand  and  Gravel  Associa- 
tion directed  a  letter  to  me  requesting 
that  the  subcommittee  favorably 
report  H.R.  1603  or  "some  other  bUl 
that  will  rectify  these  problems."  H.R. 
1603  contained  similar  but  not  identi- 
cal provisions  to  the  amendment 
adopted  to  the  Labor-HHS  appropria- 
tion bill.  It  would  have  excluded. 

Any  surface  sand  or  gravel  mine,  any 
stone  mine,  or  any  clay  mine;  or  any  struc- 
ture, facility,  private  way,  or  road  construct- 
ed on  the  surface  of  any  area  of  land 
(during  the  period  of  such  construction),  if 
the  employees  carrying  out  such  construc- 
tion do  not  engage  in  any  handling  or  proc- 
essing of  minerals  extracted  from  such  area 
of  land. 

On  March  5,  1981,  I  responded  to 
the  National  Sand  and  Gravel  Associa- 
tion and  stated. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  the  subcommittee 
did  conduct  extensive  oversight  hearings  on 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1977.  During  the  hearings  there  were  cer- 
tain criticisms  and  concerns  expressed  about 
the  act.  However.  I  do  not  believe  a  compel- 
ling case  was  made  to  exclude  specific  tyi)€s 
of  mining  activities  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1977. 

You  refer  to,  "some  other  bill  that  will 
rectify  these  problems."  The  subcommittee 
is  certainly  interested  in  learning  of  your 
thoughts  in  this  regard. 

To  date,  I  have  heard  nothing  fur- 
ther from  this  organization  with  re- 
spect to  Its  "other  bill." 

Furthermore,  there  are  no  blUs 
which  have  been  referred  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Safety  with 
respect  to  stone,  sand  and  gravel,  clay 
and  colloidal  .phosphate  mining,  other 
than  H.R.  1603  and  its  companion 
bills,  which  would  exclude  such  oper- 
ations from  the  jurisdiction  of  MSHA. 
Finally,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  the 
current  MSHA  administration  opposes 
the  exclusionary  amendment  that  was 
adopted  by  the  House.  The  adminis- 
tration's report  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion and  Related  Agencies,  provides  In 
pertinent  part: 

MSHA  also  strongly  recommends  recon- 
sideration of  the  amendment  prohibiting 
MSHA  from  expending  funds  to  enforce 
safety  and  health  standards  at  surface  sand 
and  gravel  and  stone  mines.  First  of  all,  seri- 
ous legal  questions  are  raised  as  to  whether 
OSHA  has  the  authority  to  inspect  sand 
and  gravel  and  surface  stone  mining  oper- 
ations. Section  4(BK1)  of  the  OSH  Act  pro- 
vides that  OSHA  does  not  apply  to  oper- 
ations over  which  other  Federal  agencies  ex- 
ercise statutory  authority  to  prescribe  or  en- 
force safety  and  health  standards.  The  pro- 
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visions  p{  th«  Mine  Act  and  MSHA's  stand- 
ards an^  regulations  applicable  to  these  op- 
eratlona^are  neither  repealed  nor  amended 
by  the  Senate  action.  Only  the  expenditure 
of  fund4  to  enforce  them  is  temporarily  pro- 
hibited. Under  these  circumstances,  it  Is  un- 
clear whether  section  4(BM1)  would  pre- 
clude (iSHA  from  exercising  its  authority 
with  regard  to  the  affected  operations.  Be- 
cause of  this  uncertainty.  OSHA's  authority 
to  Inspect  these  operations  will  likely  be 
challenged  In  courts.  This  could  leave  the 
miners  kt  the  affected  operations  without 
any  health  and  safety  protection  pending 
the  outMme  of  litigation. 

Prom  k  practical  standpoint,  exemption  of 
these  Derations  does  not  logically  follow. 
Like  su-face  coal  and  other  surface  metal 
and  noi  unetallic  mining,  sand  and  gravel 
and  stone  operations  use  traditional  mining 
method*  and  equipment.  The  materials  ex- 
tracted lit  those  operations  have  historically 
been  cotisldered  minerals.  They  have  been 
covered  by  Federal  mine  safety  legislation 
since  19  J6  when  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  become  law.  Prior 
to  1966,  a  study  was  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  at  the  request  of 
Congrejs,  to  determine  which  industries 
should  )e  covered  by  a  Federal  mine  safety 
law.  That  study  specifically  indicated  that 
sand  ai  d  gravel  and  stone  should  t>e  cov- 
ered, al  >ng  with  other  metal  and  nonmetal 
mining  operations.  Moreover,  MSHA  statis- 
tics show  that  sand  and  gravel  and  surface 
stone  m  Ining  operations  are  more  hazardous 
than  surface  bituminous  coal  mining  oper- 
ations. F'or  example,  in  1978,  there  were  17 
fatals  a:,  surface  bituminous  coal  mines,  re- 
sulting in  a  rate  of  .3;  25  fatals  at  sand  and 
gravel  nines,  with  a  rate  of  .08;  and  46 
fatals  a .  surface  stone  and  mills,  with  a  rate 
of  .06.  ]  n  addition,  in  each  year  since  1974, 
the  sand  and  gravel  and  stone  mines  have 
suxountBd  for  approximately  one-half  the 
fatals  ii  I  the  metal  and  nonmetal  mining  in- 
dustry. The  relevant  statistics  for  1979  and 
1980  an  as  follows: 
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Finally,  the  administration  is  deeply  con- 


ibout  the  precedent  being  set  by  at- 


tempting to  formulate  mine  safety  and 
health  legislation  through  the  appropria- 
tion pncess.  Currently,  there  are  legislative 
proposals  before  Congress  to  substantively 
amend  the  Mine  Act.  The  administration 
has  be^  closely  monitoring  these  activities. 
This  ad  nninistration  wiU  continue  to  have  as 
its  parimount  concern,  the  protection  of 
the  safety  and  health  of  the  Nation's 
miners.  However,  we  believe  that  any 
change!  to  the  Mine  Act  should  encompass 
the  corcems  expressed  by  all  segments  of 
the  m  ning  industry,  rather  than  the 
"patchT  rork"  attempt  of  prohibiting  the  ex- 
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pendlture    of    funds    in    an    appropriation 
rider. 

All  of  this  is  what  would  have  gone 
to  the  jury  in  the  interest  of  a  good 
and  true  verdict  on  mine  safety  had 
time  allowed.* 


October  26,  1981 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Conmilttee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
esuih  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 27,  1981,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

OCTOBER  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Government  com- 
petition with  small  business. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1686,  S.  1703. 
S.  1720,  and  S.  1721,  bills  promoting 
competition   among  certain   financial 
institutions,  expanding  their  range  of 
services,  and  protecting  the  depositors 
and  creditors  of  such  institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

International   Economic   Policy   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  international  in- 
vestment policy. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  C.  Everett  Koop,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  Medical  Director  in  the 
Regular  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  to  be  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Collection  and  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  a  closed  briefing  on  intelligence 
matters. 

Room  S-407,  Capitol 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  4169. 
appropriating    funds    for    fiscal    year 
1982   for   the   Departments   of   Com- 
merce, Justice,  and  State,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  related  agencies,  and  to  con- 
tinue markup  of  proposed  legislation 
appropriating    funds    for    fiscal    year 
1982  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
•Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  864,  to  require 
each  F'ederal  agency  to  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  on  the 
adequacy  of  its  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  systems. 

357  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
'Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  corrup- 
tion in  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association's  influence  and  con- 
trol   over    the    waterfront    industry 
along  the  east  and  gulf  coasts. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

•Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Re- 
search, and  Statistics,  Department  of 
Justice,  focusing  on  Federal  assistance 
to  State  and  local  law  enforcement. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Lalx>r  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.   1182, 
improving  the  administration  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  by  removing  certain 
inequities,     reducing     Incentives     for 
fraud  and  abuse,  and  assuring  immedi- 
ate compensation  benefits  and  compe- 
tent medical  treatment  for  injured  em- 
ployees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  administration  rec- 
ommendations   for    a   comprehensive 
soU  and  water  resources  conservation 
program   to   increase   America's   food 
production  capability. 

324  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
To  hold  a  closed  business  meeting  on 
pending  committee  business. 

6228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1686,  S.  1703, 
S.  1720,  and  S.  1721,  bills  promoting 
competition  among  certain  financial 
institutions,  expanding  their  range  of 
services,  and  protecting  the  depositors 
and  creditors  of  such  Institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Business,  Trade  and  Tourism  Subconunlt- 

tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1256,  to  regulate 

interstate  commerce  by  protecting  the 
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rights  of  consumers,  dealers,  and  end 
users. 

235  Russell  Building 

Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  future  income 
of  Individuals  claiming  bankruptcy. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  title  III 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  (Public 
Law  96-374),  relating  to  developing  In- 
stitutions. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Federal  role  in 
promoting   greater   opportunities   for 
older  workers 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  625,  revising  the 
boundary  of  Voyageurs  National  Park 
in  the  SUte  of  Minnesota. 

3110  E>irksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1706,  S.  1709,  and 
S.   1718,  bills  strengthening  environ- 
mental protection  laws. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  foreign  policy 
and  arms  control  Implications  of  the 
President's  strategic  weapons  propos- 
als. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

Oovemjiental  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight   hearings  on  the 
congressional  budget  process. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

•Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  alleged  corrup- 
tion in  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association's  influence  and  con- 
trol over  the  waterfront  industry 
along  the  east  and  gulf  coasts. 

224  RusseU  Building 
Judiciary 

•Immigration  and  Refugee  PoUcy  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  granting  amnesty 
to  certain  Illegal  aliens. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Joint  Economic 

Economic   Goals   and   Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  effects  of  the 
administration's  defense  spend^  pro- 
gram on  the  American  economy. 

2247  Raybum  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Energy   Regulation   Subcommittee   and 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  resume  joint  oversight  hearings  on 
hydroelectric  development  and  nelated 
licensing  procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

2:30  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  PeU 
grant    family    contribution    schedule, 
providing    assistance    to    college   stu- 
dents from  low-Income  families. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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NOVEMBER  4 


9:00  a.m.  9 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  alleged  corrup- 
tion in  the  International  Longshore- 
man's Association  influence  and  con- 
trol over  the  waterfront  Industry 
along  the  east  and  gulf  coasts,  and  to 
review  the  Department  of  Labor's  in- 
vestigation Into  the  Teamsters'  Cen- 
tral States  Pension  Fund. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  g 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1686,  S.  1703, 
S.  1720,  and  S.  1721,  bills  promoting 
competition  among  certain  financial 
institutions,  expanding  their  range  of 
services,  and  protecting  the  depositors 
and  creditors  of  such  institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
P.  Keith  Adkinson,  of  West  Virginia, 
to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner. 

235  Russell  Building 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.   1692,  providing  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,     and     construction     of 
deep-draft  channels  and  national  har- 
bors. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
•  Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  33,  disapproving  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  Trade  Regula- 
tion Rule  relating  to  the  sale  of  used 
motor  vehicles. 

235  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
L.  Ebersole  Gaines,  of  Idaho,  to  be  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  of  the  Overseas 
Private        Investment        Corporation 

<OPIC). 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBERS 

9:30  a.m.  . 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  pipe- 
line transporting  natural  gas  from  the 
Soviet  Union's  Yamal  gas  fields  to 
Western  Europe,  focusing  on  the  role 
for  U.S.  export  controls. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


:00  a.m. 

Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  fiscal 
disparities  within  the  Federal  budget 
system. 

357  Russell  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

:30  a.m. 

Finance 

Estate  and  Gift  Taxation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1695.  repealing 
the  generation-skipping  transfer  tax. 
S.  649,  amending  current  estate  tax 
laws  to  ease  the  burden  of  inheritance 
taxes  for  the  heirs  of  artists,  and  re- 
versing the  decline  in  donations  of  art 
to  nonprofit  institutions;  S.  851  and  S. 
852,  bills  increasing  the  amount  artisU 
may  deduct  in  taxes  for  their  charita- 
ble contributions;  and  S.  1733,  provid- 
ing a  procedure  for  determining  the 
fair  market  value  of  certain  assets  for 
estate  tax  purposes,  and  providing  for 
declaratory  judgments  relating  to  In- 
stallment payment  of  estate  tax. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

•Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  613,  amending 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code  to  revise 
the  scope  of,  and  penalties  under  the 
Hobbs  Act,  prohibiting  interference  by 
any  group  or  person  with  commerce  by 
threat  or  violence. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Small  Business 

Advocacy  and  the  Future  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  effects 
of  government  competition  on  small 
business. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  5 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  709,  requiring  a 
refund  value  for  certain  beverage  con- 
tainers, and  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
metal  beverage  containers  with  de- 
tachable openings. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  resiime  hearings  to  examine  the  ac- 
quisition process  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  • 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
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9:30  a.m 
Veteran^ 
To 


hold 


Affairs 

oversight  hearings  on  the  VA's 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery's 
implementation  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
sigenient  and  Budget's  circular  A-76. 
providing  for  the  contracting  out  of 
certain  government  services. 

412  Russell  Building 


10:00  a.m 
•Energy 
To 


held 


and  Natural  Resources 

oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plen^entation  of  title  I,  establishing 
well!  lead  prices  for  natural  gas,  of  the 
Natl  r&'  Gas  Policy  Act  (Public  Law 
95-6^1). 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
•Judicial 

Constiti  tion  Subcommittee 
To  resui  ne  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
luticn  110.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  17, 
Senste  Joint  Resolution  18,  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  19.  measures 
amending  the  Constitution  to  estab- 
lish legislative  authority  in  the  Con- 
gresi  and  the  State  with  respect  to 
abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciari 


Juvenile 
To 
of  mHla 


10:00  a.m. 
•Energy 
To  continue 


and  National  Resources 

oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  title  I,  establishing 
ellliead  prices  for  natural  gas,  of  the 
Natiiral  Gas  Policy  Act  (Public  Law 


w 
N 
95-6;  1 


To 
t 
tute 


10:30  a.m. 
Judiciar: ' 
Courts 
To 
the 


holi 


9:30  a.m 
Banking 


8:30  a.m. 
Energy 
Energy 


mitUe 
To  holjl 
role 


Justice  Subcommittee 
hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
on  Juveniles. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 


NOVEMBER  6 


1). 


3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  arid  Human  Resources 
Investigi  itions  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
comi  littee 


restune  oversight  hearings  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Natural  Cancer  Insti- 


4232  Dirksen  Building 


3ul)committee 

hearings  to  examine  the  role  of 
^tate  and  Federal  criminal  Justice 
systefn  in  controlling  drunk  driving. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


NOVEMBER  9 


Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  barriers 
to  U.p.  trade. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  ar  d  Human  Resources 
Labor  Si  bcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retii  ement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
miniftrative  Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


NOVEMBER  10 

^d  Natural  Resources 
ind  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 


oversight  hearings  on  America's 
I  the  world  coal  export  market. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation and  effects  of  the  Stag- 
gers Rail  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96- 
448).  reducing  ICC  regulations  of  the 
railroad  industries  and  providing  op- 
portunities  for  railroads   to   Improve 
their  financial  viability. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Estate  and  Gift  Taxation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1695.  repeal- 
ing the  generation-skipping  transfer 
tax,  S.  649,  amending  current  estate 
tax  laws  to  ease  the  burden  of  inherit- 
ance taxes  for  the  heirs  of  artists,  and 
reversing  the  decline  in  donations  of 
art  to  nonprofit  institutions:  S.  851 
and  S.  852,  bills  increasing  the  amount 
artists  may  deduct  in  taxes  for  their 
charitable  contributions;  and  S.  1733, 
providing  a  procedure  for  determining 
the  fair  market  value  of  certain  assets 
for  estate  tax  purposes,  and  providing 
for  declaratory  Judgments  relating  to 
InstEdlment  payment  of  estate  tax. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  234,  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  home  health 
care  programs  and  to  provide  expand- 
ed coverage  of  home  health  services 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
•Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1226.  establish- 
ing the  National  Nuclear  Property  In- 
surance   Corporation,    and    providing 
supplemental   insurance  coverage  for 
certain      cleanup      costs      following 
damage  to  nuclear  powerplants. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  11 
10:00  a.m. 
Eiiergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution HI,  consenting  to  an  extension 
and  renewal  of  the  interstate  compact 
to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  761, 
bills  to  eliminate  or  establish  an  alter- 
native to  the  exclusionary  rule  in  Fed- 
eral Criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S. 
1247,  S.  1235,  and  S.  587.  bills  provid- 
ing for  the  exception  of  certain  confi- 
dential information  from  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  267,  making 
the  Federal  tort  claims  procedure  the 
exclusive  remedy  in  medical  malprac- 
tice actions  resulting  from  federally 
authorized  National  Guard  training 
activities. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  653,  proposed 
Habeas    Corpus    Procedures    Amend- 
ments Act. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's  role   in    the    world   coal    export 
market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1529.  proposed 
National  Court  of  Appeals  Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
•Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19.  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
S.  1442.  revising  and  updating  Ameri- 
can food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  Joint  hearing  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry on  S.  1442,  revising  and  updating 
American  food  safety  laws 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To   continue   Joint    hearings   with    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources on  S.  1442.  revising  and  updat- 
ing American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    continue    Joint    hearings    with    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  on  S.  1442,  revising  and 
updating  American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  use  of  Agent  Orange. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    to    examine   the 
impact  of  media  on  juvenUes. 

357  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 
Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  reten- 
tion on  destruction  of  certain  Federal 
Goveriunent  files. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources on  S.  1442,  revising  and  updat- 
ing American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  on  S.  1442.  revising  and 
updating  American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  186,  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  to  provide 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  the 
States  criminal  Justice  system. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  312,  a  private 
relief  blU. 

357  RusseU  BuUding 
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NOVEMBER  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  preference 
requirements  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  pres- 
ence of  Cuban  intelligence  operations 
within  the  United  SUtes. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  24 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  State  implementa- 
tion of  Federal  regulations,  focusing 
on  standards  of  the  Resource,  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
presence  of  Cuban  intelligence  oper- 
ations within  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349, 
providing  for  limited  Judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reasona- 
ble fees  to  attorneys  representing  legal 
counsel  for  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
presence  of  Cuban  inteUigence  oper- 
ations within  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

DECEMBER  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance Programs,  Department  of 
Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pUance  Programs.  Department  of 
Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

DECEMBER  4 

9:30  ajn. 
•Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  Defense 
Production  Act  authorities  to  stimu- 
late domestic  production  of  titanium. 
5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
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JANUARY  13,  1982 


9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

JANUARY  14.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

JANUARY  20.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

JANUARY  28,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  heari.ngs  to  discuss  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  4,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  11,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
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other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 

yeai^ 

2238  Dlrksen  Building 


yeas 


FEBRUARY  18.  1982 


9:30  a.ro 

Judlciaiy 

Constlti  itlon  Subcommittee 
To  r«  ume  hearings  to  discuss  the  Imple- 
mer  Ution  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1985,  and  o"  proposed  legislation  to 
ext«nd  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
auUimatlc  application  of  the  preclear- 
anD!  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
othfr  provisions  for  an  additional  7 


2228  Dlrksen  Building 


FEBRUARY  25.  1982 

9:30  a.m.  I 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  r«ume  hearings  to  dicuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1966.  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
aut0matic  application  of  the  preclear- 
an<*  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

OCTOBER  28 

9:30  a.m. 
•Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  granting  amnesty 
to  certain  Illegal  aliens. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 

OCTOBER  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plemenUtion  of  the  Copyright  Act  of 
1976.  focusing  on  section  101  relative 
to  cable  TV  policy. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 


October  26,  1981 

NOVEMBER  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541.  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Sodden.  Van  Cortlandt 
Jewish  Center,  the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

In  these  days  of  incredible  challenge 
and  change,  may  the  eternal  G-d  light 
our  path  to  the  destiny  He  has  in- 
scribed for  our  beloved  country. 

May  He  ever  remind  us  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  sacred  and  the  pro- 
fane—to cherish  the  good  and  oppose 
all  that  is  evil. 

May  He  put  low  the  arrogant  and 
raise  up  the  humble. 

May  He  make  this  America  a  beacon 
of  hope  and  promise  for  all. 

May  He  bless  us  with  leadership 
that  does  not  yield  to  doubt  nor  de- 
spair and  is  ever  mindful  of  the  inher- 
ent greatness  and  capacities  of  Amer- 
ica. 

May  He  ever  renew  in  all  our  hearts 
and  souls  the  special  sense  of  mission 
and  purpose  that  is  our  heritage  from 
our  inspired  forefathers.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


leader     of     Van     Cortlandt     Jewish 
Center. 

In  addition  he  has  been  extremely 
active  in  our  community,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  transportation,  having 
been  chairman  of  the  Transportation 
Committee  of  the  community  plan- 
ning board  in  our  area  for  a  number  of 
years. 

He  has  taught  sociology  at  C.  W. 
Post,  Saint  Johns,  and  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  currently  at  Touro  College 
in  Manhattan. 

He  is  the  representative  of  the 
Bronx  Borough  President  on  the  Per- 
manent Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  MTA,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  known  as  ORBIT,  the 
Orange  -  Rockland  -  Bergen  -  Interstate 
Transportation  Committee.  He  repre- 
sents Orange  County,  N.Y.,  on  that 
committee. 

Among  his  many  other  activities,  he 
is  engaged  in  marriage  counseling  at 
Middletown,  N.Y. 

Apart  from  these  distinguished 
achievements  and  his  outstanding  role 
in  the  community,  I  am  proud  to  call 
Rabbi  Sodden  my  friend  and  counselor 
of  many  years. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1196.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
development  and  security  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  1982.  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 


RABBI  JACOB  SODDEN 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  welcome 
to  the  House  today  Rabbi  Jacob 
Sodden  of  Bronx,  N.Y.,  who  has  just 
opened  our  session  with  a  beautiful 
opening  prayer. 

Rabbi  Sodden  is  a  distinguished  New 
Yorker.  He  received  a  B.A.  from 
Brooklyn  College  and  an  M.A.  and  a 
Ph.  D.  from  New  York  University. 
Since    1947,    he    has    been    spiritual 


Thus  the  design  seems  clearly  to  put 
new  taxes  on  the  backs  of  middle- 
income  and  low-income  Americans, 
those  who  can  least  afford  higher 
taxes,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  benefits 
Kemp-Roth  lavished  upon  the 
wealthiest  members  of  our  society  who 
need  the  tax  cuts  the  least. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  just  what  surprises  David  Stock- 
man and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee have  in  store  for  them.  If  this 
indeed  is  the  plan,  it  deserves  to  be  ex- 
posed and  abandoned. 


UNIDENTIFIED  TAX  INCREASES 
SHOULD  BE  EXPOSED 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  evi- 
dence continues  to  mount  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Republican  lead- 
ership in  the  Senate  are  planning  cer- 
tain unidentified  tax  increases. 

Budget  Director  Stockman  elliptical- 
ly  refers  to  these  mysterious  increases, 
presumably  planned  to  take  effect  in 
1983  and  1984,  as  "revenue  enhance- 
ment measures." 

Apparently  under  consideration  is 
an  entire  range  of  sales  and  excise 
taxes,  the  most  regressive  forms  of 
taxation,  including  additional  taxes  on 
gasoline  and  beverages  as  well  as  other 
consumer  commodities.  It  also  report- 
edly is  planned  to  do  away  with  the 
tax  deduction  of  the  interest  pay- 
ments which  average  families  must 
make  upon  their  home  mortgages. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  these  tax 
increases  would  be  to  replace  the  reve- 
nue lost  through  the  Kemp-Roth  tax 
cut,  35  percent  of  which  goes  to  the 
wealthiest  5  percent  of  America's  fam- 
ilies, and  fully  10  percent  of  which 
goes  to  the  two-tenths  of  1  percent 
with  incomes  above  $200,000  annually. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  DEAL  WITH 
THE  ISSUES  AT  HOME 

(Mr.  PETYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PErySE]R.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  vote  on  the 
AWACS.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  its  wisdom  defeated  it  by 
nearly  3  to  1.  The  President  is  saying 
to  the  Senate  that  the  prestige  of  the 
Presidency  and  the  ability  to  handle 
foreign  affairs  are  at  stake.  I  do  not 
happen  to  believe  that. 

But  if  it  is  really  true,  then  the 
President  ought  to  withdraw  the 
AWACS  motion  from  the  Senate. 

If  the  White  House  were  as  involved 
with  us  here  in  the  Congress  on  the 
problems  that  are  really  important  to 
the  future  of  the  United  States,  the 
problem  of  high  interest  rates  and  in- 
flation, if  they  were  working  with  us 
as  they  are  now  trying  to  work  on  the 
AWACS  issue,  a  lot  of  these  problems 
could  be  solved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  President 
realizes  today  that  the  AWACS  issue 
is  lost  and  now  maybe  we  can  get  on 
with  the  issues  that  are  really  impor- 
tant to  the  coimtry  today. 


NEW  MEDICARE  NUMBERS  AND 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  CRISES 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
stories  which  have  appeared  in  the 
press  are  discomforting  even  to  those 
of  us  who  have  steadily  urged  decisive 
action  to  handle  the  problems  facing 
social  security.  Based  on  actual  ex- 
penditures under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1981,  the  actuaries 
report  that  under  the  Senate-passed 
social  security  bill,  the  medicare  fund 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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will  b;  reduced  from  a  7-percent  re- 
serve to  a  4-percent  reserve  in  1984, 
and  tc  a  negative  reserve  in  1985. 
Morp  importantly,  this  small  and 
insignificant  3  percent 
in  the  medicare  cost  figures 
he  overall  combined  social  secu- 
rpserve  levels  below  that  neces- 
pay  benefits  2  years  earlier 
jefore  even  under  intermediate 
projections.  There  is  no 
any  question  of  whether  we  can 
t  through  the  decade  with  inter- 
)orrowing  or  some  other  patch- 
I  irocedure.  We  cannot. 
Speaker,  we  are  playing  with 
and  we  are  all  going  to  be 
The  decisions  will  only  get 
lifficult  because  adequate  lead- 
all  important  in  social  security 
of  any  stripe.  We  all  are  hesi- 
tackle  this  issue  in  the  current 
But  we  cannot  escape  it— and 
looking  more  and  more  like  we 
escape  it  before  1983. 
once  again  on  the  leadership  of 
Cbngress  to  allow  us  to  go  forward 
tQ  try  to  address  the  problems  we 
social  security. 
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socL  lL   security   recipients 

MA-"   HAVE   MISPLACED   CO^fFI- 
DE>  CE  IN  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permiision  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minut !  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr. 
many 
sevelt' 
Ronalv 
his 

But 
words 


VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1980 
3f  the  one-time  "Youth  for  Roo- 
became  senior  citizens  for 
Reagan  because  they  believed 
premise  not  to  cut  social  security, 
for  all  his  barkening  back  to  the 
of  F.  D.  R.,  Ronald  Reagan  is 
betraying  precisely  these  people.  His 
proposals  to  cut  social  security  mark 
the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  break 
the  sa;red  compact  between  the  Gov- 
ernme  it  and  the  people  that  has  char- 
acterised  social  security  since  its 
founding  in  1935.  For  46  years,  work- 
have  faithfully  paid  into  the  social 
system  because  they  believed 
Government's  commitment  to 
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and  again,  throughout  the  his- 
the  social  security  system,  radi- 
have  tried  to  block  bi- 
efforts  to  improve  social  secu- 
in  1980,  then  conservative 
Republican  candidate  Reagan  prom- 
ised h<  would  be  different. 

People  knew  he  had  attacked  social 
security  in  1976,  but  in  1980  people  be- 
lieved his  promise  that  he  had 
chang(  d. 


sadly    enough,     as    soon    as 

Reagan  had  gotten  the  votes 

citizens  and  was  safely  in  the 

House,  he  began  his  assault  on 

's  most  important  program. 

President's  favored  terms,  "safety 

'truly  needy"  cannot  mask 

motive    of    balancing    the 


and 


tiue 


budget  on  the  back  of  social  security 
recipients. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Alf  Landon,  Bob 
Taft,  and  Barry  Goldwater  had  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  and  work- 
ing people  knew  where  they  stood. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  would  turn  over 
in  his  grave  if  he  were  to  hear  the 
words  he  spoke  being  used  to  justify 
social  security  cuts. 

Well,  sadly,  some  of  the  "Youth  for 
Roosevelt"  may  have  misplaced  their 
confidence  in  Ronald  Reagan  in  1980, 
but  few  are  so  gullible  as  to  ever  again 
trust  President  Reagan  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  on  social  security. 


WE  ARE  PAYING  MORE  THAN 
WE  BARGAINED  FOR 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress and  American  taxpayers  have 
been  paying  far  more  than  the  origi- 
nal, estimated  price  for  new  defense 
weapons.  Some  examples  are  the  200- 
percent  cost  growth  for  the  M-1  tank 
and  the  300-plus-percent  cost  growth 
for  the  Black  Hawk  helicopter. 

Cost  figures  submitted  last  week  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  are 
even  more  startling  and  should  alert 
this  Congress  to  a  problem  that  can  no 
longer  go  unchecked. 

In  testimony  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee's  Special  Panel  on  De- 
fense Procurement,  which  I  chair,  the 
CBO  said  they  found  a  unit  cost 
growth  of  over  $4.3  billion  in  37  de- 
fense programs  that  were  included  in 
the  1982  fiscal  budget  submitted  last 
March.  That  is  unanticipated  cost 
growth.  In  just  1  year,  we  are  talking 
about  a  24-percent  cost  increase  after 
adjusting  for  inflation. 

We  on  the  Special  Defense  Procure- 
ment Panel  will  complete  4  months  of 
hearings  Wednesday  with  the  testimo- 
ny of  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Frank  Carlucci.  He  will  be  asked  to  tell 
us  what  the  administration  is  doing 
about  these  cost  growth  problems.  I 
invite  all  interested  Members  to 
attend. 


ADMINISTRATION  OPPOSED  TO 
ENERGY  AFFILIATE  AT  WORLD 
BANK 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Dick  Ottinger  and  I  cochaired  a  joint 
hearing  on  the  U.S.  posture  toward 
helping  developing  nations  meet  their 
energy  needs. 

The  Reagan  administration  stands 
alone  in  the  world  in  its  opposition  to 
establishing  an  energy  affiliate  at  the 
World  Bank.  One  of  the  explanations 


offered  by  our  Government  is  that  we 
are  opposing  the  creation  of  any  new 
international  structures.  They  also 
cite  the  possible  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury as  a  reason  for  resisting  the  pro- 
posal. 

Fortunately,  Robert  McNamara,  the 
former  President  of  the  World  Bank, 
was  present  to  set  the  record  straight 
last  week.  He  stated  that  creation  of 
the  energy  affiliate  at  the  World  Bank 
would  not  involve  the  creation  of  any 
new  organization  or  bureaucracy. 

He  stated  further  that  the  proposed 
energy  affiliate  would  not  necessarily 
require  any  additional  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  World  Bank. 

A  witness  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment responded  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration would  oppose  the  energy 
affiliate  even  if  its  creation  does  not 
require  a  new  bureaucracy  and  does 
not  require  any  additional  U.S.  fund- 
ing of  the  World  Bank. 

Thus,  the  administration  has  been 
telling  the  public  that  it  opposes  that 
idea  because,  they  say,  it  would  create 
a  new  international  bureaucracy  and 
would  cost  us  money.  Yet,  in  last 
week's  hearing  it  became  clear  that 
these  points  may  not  be  true  and  that 
they  are  not  the  real  basis  for  our  po- 
sition anyway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  bad  enough  that 
this  administration  has  chosen  tc 
pursue  a  solitary  course  in  world  af- 
fairs that  is  so  clearly  contrary  to  our 
national  interests.  But  to  attempt  to 
deceive  the  American  public  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  matter  just  compounds 
the  error. 
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PRESIDENT  REAGAN  ADMITS 
THERE  IS  A  SLIGHT  RECESSION 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  President  Reagan  admitted 
that  the  U.S.  economy  was  in  what  he 
termed  "a  slight  recession." 

In  so  doing,  Mr.  Reagan  acknowl- 
edged what  most  economists  have 
been  saying  for  months. 

While  I  commend  the  President  for 
this  keen  insight  into  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic situation,  there  are  two  very  im- 
portant points  that  ought  to  be  made, 
and  two  points  which  he  has  ignored. 

First.  While  he  has  finally  admitted 
that  we  as  a  nation  are  suffering  from 
recession,  he  seems  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  it  is 
much  deeper  than  a  recession.  It  bor- 
ders on  a  depression. 

There  are  currently  eight  counties  in 
my  district  which  are  suffering  from 
unemployment  levels  over  20  percent. 

Throughout  the  Northwest,  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  men  and 
women  in  the  lumber  and  wood-prod- 
ucts industries  were  out  of  work  or 


forced  to  work  drastically  reduced 
shifts  because  of  mill  closures  or  slow- 
downs. 

The  woes  of  the  wood-products  in- 
dustry have  affected  every  other  in- 
dustry in  our  area,  devastating  entire 
communities  and  plunging  the  State 
of  Washington  into  a  fiscal  crisis  due 
to  lost  revenues. 

Second.  The  President  continues  to 
ignore  the  root  of  the  problem:  Pun- 
Ishingly  high  interest  rates.  Until  the 
President  lays  aside  this  counterpro- 
ductive policy,  we  will  not  get  people 
out  of  the  unemployment  lines  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  we  will  not 
emerge  from  the  President's  slight  re- 
cession. 


NO  DISSENTING  OPINIONS  IN 
WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ON  AGING 

(Mr.  AdCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  illuminating  to  watch  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  working 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  It  was 
nice  of  Secretary  Schweiker  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  so  that  the  Republican 
National  Committee  had  easy  access 
to  the  delegates,  complete  with  a  list 
of  all  of  their  names  and  all  their  tele- 
phone numbers. 

Certainly  the  Republican  National 
Committee's  inquiries  pertaining  to, 
oh.  the  delegates'  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  proposals,  their  own 
party  affiliation,  their  ties  to  other  or- 
ganizations, I  think  all  of  this  will 
assist  the  Republican  committee  in  as- 
suring that  the  1981  Conference  pro- 
ceeds smoothly. 

I  do  not  know  about  my  colleagues, 
but  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  a 
comfort  to  know  that  the  administra- 
tion would  go  to  such  extraordinary 
lengths  to  further  the  free  flow  of 
ideas  between  delegates. 

In  fact.  I  think,  thanks  to  the  ad- 
ministration's painstaking  efforts, 
there  is  almost  no  chance  that  the 
Conference  will  be  marred  by  any  dis- 
senting opinions.  Given  the  White 
House  position  on  social  security,  and 
issues  for  the  elderly.  I  Lhink  the 
White  House  can  breathe  a  sigh  of 
relief. 


these  great  military  leaders  little  will 
be  said  of  a  civil  servant  in  Anniston. 
Ala.,  who  in  his  arena  of  tank  develop- 
ment has  made  just  as  important  a 
contribution. 

Known  as  Mr.  Tank  throughout  the 
world,  Mr.  Dave  Stanley  has  worked 
on  American  tanks  for  nearly  30  years. 
Dave  Stanley  has  advised  military 
leaders  in  Europe,  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  and  other  strategic  locations  on 
their  armored  needs  and  requirements. 
He  is  probably  the  greatest  single  au- 
thority on  the  evolution  of  tank  devel- 
opment and  the  capabilities  of  our  ar- 
mored assets.  For  his  outstanding 
leadership  and  work  at  the  Anniston 
Army  Depot  he  has  been  awarded  the 
Decoration  of  Exceptional  Civilian 
Service.  But  to  fully  appreciate  the  ad- 
miration for  his  work  you  need  only 
ask  a  commander  or  serviceman  in  an 
armored  division  what  Dave  Stanley 
has  done  for  them. 

This  month  Dave  Stanley  will  retire 
from  civil  service  to  his  home  just  a 
few  miles  from  Anniston  Army  Depot. 
His  expertise  and  ability  will  be  missed 
by  the  depot.  He  was  a  person  una- 
fraid to  tell  it  like  it  is  and  who  felt 
obligated  to  provide  the  serviceman 
with  the  best  tank  possible  while 
saving  the  taxpayers  money.  The  her- 
itage of  devoted  civil  service  he  leaves 
behind  will  long  be  remembered  by 
our  American  serviceman  and  our 
allies  around  the  world. 


The  survey  of  1,240  people  by  the  inde- 
pendent Modiin  Ezrachi  Applied  Research 
Center  found  that  48.7  percent  favored  the 
idea,  45.5  jjercent  were  opposed  and  5.8  per- 
cent undecided. 

The  possible  establishment  of  U.S.  bases 
here  was  raised  when  President  Reagan  and 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  met  last 
month. 


MR.  TANK 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the 
annals  of  tank  warfare  probably  the 
two  greatest  American  commanders 
are  Gen.  George  Patton  and  General 
Abrams.  Though  military  history 
books  will  hail  the  achievements  of 


DOES  ANYONE  WANT  U.S. 
BASES? 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  argimients  used  by  oppo- 
nents of  Presidents  Carter's  and  Rea- 
gan's plan  to  sell  AW  ACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  that  the  Saudis  do  not  want 
U.S.  bases  on  their  territory. 

An  Associated  Press  story,  printed  in 
the  Friday,  October  23,  issue  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  reports  that  Israeli 
public  opinion  is  almost  evenly  divided 
over  whether  the  United  States  should 
set  up  military  bases  in  Israel. 

While  48.7  percent  favored  the  idea, 
45.5  percent  opposed  such  basing. 

If,  after  30  years  of  friendship  and 
aid  by  the  United  States,  half  of  the 
Israeli  population  does  not  want  U.S. 
bases  on  Israeli  soil,  how  can  we  use 
Saudi  reluctance  to  accept  U.S.  bases 
as  a  reason  to  refuse  to  sell  AW  ACS? 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  nation's  refusal  to 
accept  U.S.  bases  should  not  be  used 
as  an  excxose  to  deny  that  nation  aid. 

The  story  referred  to  follows: 
(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  23,  1981] 
ISRAixi  Divided  on  U.S.  Bases,  Poll  Shows 

Tel  Aviv.— Israeli  public  opinion  is  al- 
mostly  evenly  divided  over  whether  the 
United  States  should  set  up  military  bases 
here,  according  to  a  poll  published  Thurs- 
day in  the  Jerusalem  Post. 


PARRIS  URGES  THE  CONGRESS 
TO  SUPPORT  FEDERAL  RETIR- 
EES 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  months 
ago,  a  vast  majority  in  the  House 
voted  to  restore  the  minimimi  social 
security  benefit.  I  joined  my  col- 
leagues at  that  time  to  correct  an  in- 
equity which  would  have  adversely  af- 
fected 3  million  senior  citizens.  Last 
week,  the  Senate  approved  legislation 
which  would  also  restore  the  minimum 
benefit.  The  Senate  added  some  lan- 
guage, however,  which  would  be  just 
as  devastating  as  eliminating  the  mini- 
mum benefit. 

Under  the  Senate  proposal.  Federal 
retirees  would  have  their  social  securi- 
ty benefits  reduced  because  they  re- 
ceive Government  pensions.  These 
Govenunent  retirees  would  be  re- 
quired to  have  their  social  security 
benefits  offset,  dollar  for  dollar,  when 
their  Government  pension  exceeds 
$300  a  month. 

This  is  an  unjust  proposal  which  un- 
fairly penalizes  about  350,000  senior 
citizens  who  have  contributed  greatly 
to  their  country.  They  should  not  be 
asked  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  social 
security  system's  financial  problems. 

These  individuals  took  their  jobs 
and  planned  their  retirements  with 
their  social  security  and  Government 
pensions  in  mind.  By  changing  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game,  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  break- 
ing a  commitment  to  provide  these 
earned  benefits. 

There  is  no  need  to  discriminate 
against  a  particular  group  of  elderly 
persons  when  there  are  more  reasona- 
ble alternatives  available.  If  a  change 
in  this  area  must  be  made.  I  feel  it 
should  be  phased  in  over  a  period  of 
years  and  not  directed  toward  those 
individuals  who  are  retired  or  about  to 
retire. 

When  the  House  considers  this  legis- 
lation again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  Senate  language  and  to  sup- 
port the  original  intent  of  the  House 
to  restore  the  minimum  social  security 
benefit  for  all  senior  citizens. 


CHUTZPAH  OF  THE  YEAR 
AWARD 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarkji.) 

Mr.  FITTER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  for  those 
who  w<  re  not  here  yesterday,  I  took 
the  well  to  advance  the  Chutzpah  of 
the  Yes  r  Award. 

I  ask?d  the  question:  "Who  could 
compel?  favorably  with  the  designer 
of  the  Titanic,  today  proposing  an- 
other w  orld's  first  unsinkable  ship  for 
the  Chi  itzpah  of  the  Year  Award?" 

The  a  nswer  is  former  Vice  President 
Walter  Mondale,  when  he  stated 
Sunday  on  "Meet  the  Press"  that  cur- 
rent in;erest  rates  with  the  prime  at 
18  percpnt  are  the  result  of  President 
Reaganfs  program. 

The  <act  is  that  when  the  economic 
wizardi^  of  Carter-Mondale  and  their 
unhing  ng  of  the  American  economy 
ended  iri  December  of  1980,  the  prime 
interest  rate  was  at  21.5  percent;  and, 
for  those  of  us  who  have  not  studied 
arithmetic  at  Princeton,  that  is  3V4 
percentage  points  higher  than  the 
present  rate.  Only  the  Good  Lord  and 
perbap  >  the  tooth  fairy  know  whether 
the  Ci  .rter-Mondale  Federal  budget 
hemorrhage,  their  unmistakable  hall- 
mark. \/ould  have  given  us  rates  today 
of  25  t<i  30  percent  had  they  still  been 
in  pow(  r. 

Perhiips  Chutzpah  of  the  Year 
Award  s  not  enough.  Perhaps  we  need 
a  new  award,  the  Fool  All  of  the 
AmericEin    People    All    of    the    Time 


new  or  modernizing  old  correctional 
facilities. 

Approved  plans  will  be  considered 
for  demonstration  grants  and  a  5-per- 
cent interest  subsidy  on  criminal  jus- 
tice facility  construction  bonds. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
join  me  in  this  important  measure  to 
strengthen  our  criminal  justice 
system,  as  well  as  to  meet  our  consti- 
tutional responsibilities. 


I  urge  support  for  the  legislation. 


Award 


that  cocatalyst  of  economic  decline, 
Walter  Mondale. 

The  American  people,  however,  are 
not  so  5tupid  as  it  seems  Mr.  Mondale 
believe;.  They  will  see  through  his 
clouded  utterances  to  the  clear  bank- 


ruptcy 


of  his  alternatives. 
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Again,  the  winner  would  be 


FEDE]  tAL-STATE  PARTNERSHIP 
NEEDED  TO  INSURE  SUFFI- 
CIEJ  T  PRISON  CAPACITY 

(Mr.  [PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
.) 

PORTER.    Mr.    Speaker,    all 
this  land,  convicted  felons— in- 
jf  State  correctional  facilities- 
released    because    Federal 
have  found  those  facilities  so 
or  substandard  that  in- 
in  them  amounts  to  cruel 
ui^sual  punishment. 

effect  is  not  only  to  unleash 

from  whom  society  should  be 

but  to  discourage  our  trial 

from  ordering  prison  terms  for 

1  ifho  deserve  them. 

State    officials    find    them- 
bound  to  court-ordered  reform 
but   with   little   prospect   of 
ible  to  comply. 

this   reason,    I   recently   intro- 
H.R.  4620,  providing  a  Federal- 
partnership  to  address  this  seri- 
cripiinal  justice  problem. 

this   legislation.   States   will 
a  7-year  plan  for  constructing 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  RUSSO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Thursday,  October  22,  after  the  pas- 
sage by  voice  vote  of  H.R.  3603  the  Ag- 
riculture and  Food  Act  of  1981,  I  left 
the  Chamber  on  the  assurance  that 
there  would  be  no  further  votes. 
Shortly  thereafter  a  recorded  vote 
(roll  call  No.  278)  was  demanded  on 
the  passage  of  the  Senate  companion 
bill  as  amended  by  the  House  provi- 
sions. I  opposed  this  legislation  and 
would  have  voted  "no."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  statement 
appear  in  the  permanent  Record. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Vento).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Russo)? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN  MURPHY  PRO- 
POSES ANWAR  EL-SADAT 
PEACE  MEDAL 

(Mr.  MURPHY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  1981,  an  assassin  killed  Presi- 
dent Anwar  el-Sadat  of  Egypt.  Anwar 
Sadat  was  a  man  of  vision,  courage,  de- 
termination, and  faith.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  peace.  In  October  1978,  along 
with  Menahem  Begin.  Anwar  Sadat 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for 
inititating  efforts  toward  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  In  so  doing, 
he  transcended  the  boundaries  of 
enmity  and  pride  that  often  limit  the 
actions  of  ordinary  men,  and  truly 
became  a  leader  in  the  service  of  man- 
kind. 

The  legislation  that  I  offer  here 
today  is  mejmt  to  honor  his  memory 
by  honoring  those  who  continue  his 
work.  I  propose  that  we  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  "Anwar  el-Sadat 
Peace  Medal"  to  be  awarded  annually 
to  the  person  who  has  made  the  most 
significant  contribution  to  world  peace 
during  the  preceding  year.  In  this  way, 
we  reaffirm  the  values  that  we  associ- 
ate with  President  Sadat,  and  express 
our  appreciation  in  a  meaningful  way 
to  those  whose  contributions  merit 
such  recognition. 


HAITIANS  ACCEPTED  ONLY  IN 
DEATH 

(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  this  weekend  visited  several  of  the 
Haitian  refugee  camps  located  in 
Chrome,  Fla.,  just  outside  of  Miami.  I 
find  it  sad  that  our  famous  slogan, 
"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your 
huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free."  As  we  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
are  the  words  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
which  welcomed  many  of  our  parents, 
grandparents,  and  great-grandparents. 

Within  this  past  week,  however,  this 
administration  effectively  littered  this 
inspirational  message  with  the  follow- 
ing graffiti:  "except  for  Cubans,  Hai- 
tians, Mexicans,  and  others  who  do 
not  reflect  our  unique  vision  of  what 
America  is  all  about." 

Now  we  have  the  tragedy  of  32  Hai- 
tian refugees  drowning  while  attempt- 
ing to  escape  to  the  land  of  liberty. 
How  ironic  that  the  country  that  they 
escaped  to  in  life  accepted  them  only 
in  death. 
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D  1230 

EXTENDING  AUTHORITY  PRO- 
VIDED UNDER  JUSTICE  DE- 
PARTMENT AUTHORIZATION 
ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4608) 
to  continue  in  effect  any  authority 
provided  under  the  Department  of 
Justice  Appropriation  Authorization 
Act,  Fiscal  Year  1980,  for  a  certain 
period,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "April  1.  1982" 
and  insert  "November  1,  1981". 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "February  1.  1982 '. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  in  order  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  can  explain 
what  this  action  does,  what  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  signifies. 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yield 
under  his  reservation? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  knows, 
this  is  a  continuing  resolution  for  au- 
thorization for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  continue  its  normal  operations 
for  a  period  of  4  months,  during  which 
time  we  hope  that  the  other  body  can 
resolve  its  difficulties  in  processing  the 
Department  of  Justice  authorization. 

We  finally  were  able  to  agree  with 
the  Senate  that  a  period  of  4  months 
would  be  appropriate  for  this  continu- 
ing authorization.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  will  remember,  4  weeks 
ago,  on  September  29,  the  House 
passed  a  6-month  continuing  authori- 
zation for  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Department  must  have  this  au- 
thorization to  continue  certain  aspects 
of  its  day-to-day  operations.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that. 

But  the  Senate  did  not  originally 
agree  with  us.  They  sent  us  a  mere  30- 
day  extension.  Eventually  we  were 
able  to  get  a  4-month  agreement  with 
them,  and  that  is  what  is  contained  in 
this  request. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorization  bill 
was  passed  by  this  body  some  months 
ago  and  is  languishing  over  in  the 
other  body.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  today  is  to  provide  authority 
under  which  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  all  of  its  multiple  activities 
can  be  continued.  It  is  vital  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  FBI  and  the  other 
worthy  activities  which  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  uf  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1982  passed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. But,  in  the  meantime,  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  the  best  we  can 
do. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  I  am  just 
having  conceptually  with  what  we  are 
doing— I  agree  with  him  that  the  bill 
ought  to  be  passed;  the  authorization 
ought  to  get  on  the  books;  but  I  do  not 
understand  if  the  other  body  is  hold- 
ing up  the  legislation,  and  they  pro- 
posed a  1 -month  extension,  why  did 
we  not  go  along  with  their  1-month  ex- 
tension, thereby  putting  extra  pres- 
sure on  them  to  go  ahead  and  pass  the 
bUl?  Why  are  we  offering  a  4-  or  a  6- 
month  extension,  which  would  seem  to 
me  to  put  a  lot  less  pressure  on  them 
to  get  about  the  bill. 

As  I  understand  it.  one  of  the  hang- 
ups is  the  busing  amendment  that  the 


House  put  in  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
putting  some  pressure  on  them  to  act 
on  that  busing  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  body  permits  its  Members  to 
conduct  what  is  known  as  a  filibuster. 
The  threat  of  a  filibuster  in  the  other 
body  has  delayed  action  on  the  au- 
thorization bill.  Because  of  this  situa- 
tion, the  best  we  can  do  right  now  is  to 
get  a  4-month  extension. 

I  think  those  that  have  negotiated 
this  compromise  on  the  part  of  this 
body  have  done  very,  very  well. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  still  having  this 
problem.  Why  is  it  we  want  to  go  6 
months  and  now  compromise  at  4  if 
the  Senate  says  they  can  resolve  their 
difficulties  within  1  month  and  get  a 
bill  passed? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  other  body 
cannot  resolve  its  difficulties  at  this 
point  because  of  the  problem  I  men- 
tioned. This  continuing  authorization 
will  provide  a  little  time  to  deal  with 
that  problem.  We  want  this  continuing 
authorization  to  see  if  we  cannot  re- 
solve the  problem  during  the  next  few 
months. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION      FOR     COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  TWO  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  two  privileged  reports  for 
printing  under  the  rules. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER- 
ATION   OF    H.R.    4503.    FEDERAL 
WATER    POLLUTION    CONTROL 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  247  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  247 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  House  resolve 
itself   Into   the   Committee  of   the   Whole 


House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4503)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
meml>er  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  now  printed  in  the  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  a* 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKI£Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes,  for  purposes  of 
debate,  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  QoiLLEN),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  247 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4503.  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1981.  The 
rule  is  an  open  one  which  provides  for 
1  hour  of  general  debate  and  waives 
section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  The 
waiver  is  necessary  because  the  bill  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  but  was  not  reported  out  prior  to 
May  15.  1981,  as  required  by  the 
Budget  Act.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
rule  makes  in  order  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute which  will  be  treated  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purposes  of  amend- 
ment. The  prohibition  against  appro- 
priations in  a  legislative  bill,  contained 
in  clause  5  of  rule  XXI,  is  also  waived 
against  the  substitute.  The  rule  fur- 
ther provides  for  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4503  represents  a 
reasonable  compromise  achieved  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  which  balances  the 
need  to  continue  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  water  with  the  equally  compel- 
ling need  to  impose  reasonable  limita- 
tions on  the  financial  liability  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  these  pro- 
grams. The  goals  established  by  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Act  amend- 
ments—namely fishable  and  swimma- 
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Speaker.  H.R.  4503  serves  the 
the  original  landmark  legisla- 
making  necessary  changes  to 
s    construction    grants    pro- 
he  bill  takes  a  fiscally  sound 
to  the  revisions  in  the  grants 
and    authorizes    the    exact 
which  the  Omnibus  Reconclli- 
allocated  for  this  purpose, 
i  speaker,    although    there    are 
li  nitations  imposed  by  the  bill. 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
many  of  the  innovative  provi- 
the  existing  act.  H.R.  4503 
Mandate  that  at  least  3  percent 
fiinds  allocated  to  each  State  be 
explore  novel  approaches  to 
reatment    and    permits    each 
to  expend  up  to  5  percent  on 
While  recognizing  the 
creativity  in  the  environmen- 
this  bill  would  permit  up  to 
of  each  State's  funds  to  be 
the  rehabilitation  of  sewage 
and  the  correction  of  infiltra- 
inflow  problems  which  plague 
cities. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  believe  that 
will  serve  to  make  necessary 
of  Federal  dollars  but  without 
disrupting   projects   presently 
design  and  construction  in  our 
M  Without  the  continued  support 
J  i'ederal  Government,  our  com- 
which  had  relied  on  Federal 
when    they    undertook 
pfograms.  would   be   forced   to 
e  bond  market  to  raise  fund- 
projects    already    underway, 
the  grandfathering  in  of  ex- 
pfojects.  the  total  Federal  expo- 
unper  the  grants  program  is  re- 
over  50  percent. 
Sj)eaker,  the  bill,  which  will  be 
if  this  rule  is  adoptad,  will 
unding  for  the  construction  of 
treatment  capacity  which  will 
copimunity  needs  projected  over 
period.    Moreover,    rather 
forcing    communities    to    build 
Secondary  treatment  facilities, 
permits  coastal  localities  to 
the  EPA  Administrator  for 
on  to  dump  partially  treated 
ocean  waters,  provided  envi- 
safeguards  are  met. 

H.R.  4503  is  a  responsi- 
on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
meet  the  Nation's  environ- 
needs  but  within  our  current 
contraints.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
adoption    of    this    rule    to 
donsideration  of  this  important 
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LLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
duch  time  as  I  may  consume, 
peaker,   the   gentleman    from 
Massacl  usetts  (Mr.  Moakley)  has  de- 
scribed ;he  provisions  of  the  rule  very 


ably,  and  also  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

The  administration  does  not  support 
the  bill  as  it  is  drafted.  They  prefer 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  3703.  But  under 
the  rule,  amendments  can  be  offered 
to  bring  this  bill  into  line. 

We  all  know  that  when  EPA  was  cre- 
ated, it  was  a  bureaucratic  nightmare. 
I  would  like  to  see  its  wings  clipped.  I 
would  like  to  see  more  water  pollution 
control,  but  with  reasonableness.  Also. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  see  EPA 
work  with  dedication  for  the  cause  for 
which  it  was  created.  It  should  work 
not  only  with  private  industry,  with 
the  different  communities  and  cities 
and  municipalities  and  counties 
throughout  this  country,  but  do  the 
job  that  it  was  created  to  do  without 
all  the  bureaucrats  downtown  coming 
out  with  regulations  that  no  one  can 
live  with. 

This  is  a  good  rule.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  4603.  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  FLEXIBILITY  ACT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  253  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  253 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4603)  to  provide  flexibility  to  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  supervisory  agencies  to  deal 
with  financially  distressed  depository  insti- 
tutions, and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 


the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

D  1245 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Moakley)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Taylor),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  253 
is  the  rule  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  4603.  the  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Flexibility  Act.  The  rule  is  an 
open  one,  providing  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  which  is  to  be  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs.  In  addition,  the  rule  makes  in 
order  the  committee  amendment,  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  purposes  of  amendment. 
The  rule  aiso  provides  for  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation,  which 
will  be  considered  if  this  rule  is  adopt- 
ed, will  provide  temporary,  additional 
authority  to  a  number  of  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies  having  jurisdiction 
over  depository  institutions.  This  au- 
thority would  provide  agencies  such  as 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  with  ad- 
ditional options  to  choose  from  when 
assisting  banks  and  other  thrift  insti- 
tutions to  mitigate  their  financial  dif- 
ficulties caused  by  soaring  interest 
rates.  H.R.  4603  is  necessary  in  order 
to  insure  the  fiscal  soundness  of  these 
institutions  so  that  the  substantial 
risk  to  Federal  depository  insurance 
funds  may  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would 
expand  the  authority  of  the  FDIC  by 
permitting  it  to  purchase  the  securi- 
ties of  troubled  banks  under  its  juris- 
diction or  to  make  contributions  to 
prevent  their  failure.  In  addition,  the 
FDIC  would  be  permitted  to  approve 
mergers  of  larger  savings  banks,  in 
FDIC  receivership,  with  assets  over  $2 
billion  if  a  merger  would  ease  the  fi- 
nancial strain  on  the  insured  banks. 
The  FDIC  would  also  be  authorized  to 
intervene  through  capital  infusion 
either  to  prevent  a  bank's  insolvency, 
or  to  enable  a  bank  to  continue  normal 
operations,  or  to  reduce  a  risk  or  loss 
which  is  federally  insured.  At  this 
time,  the  FDIC  can  only  act  in  this 
manner  if  the  bank  is  regarded  as  es- 
sential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  troubled  savings 
and  loans  institutions  are  also  assisted 
by    this    legislation.    The    emergency 
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powers  of  the  PSLIC  would  substan- 
tially parallel  those  of  the  FDIC. 
Mergers  and  acquistions  of  S.  &  L.s 
would  be  temporarily  authorized. 
However,  for  both  agencies,  H.R.  4603 
would  set  certain  priorities  to  be  fol- 
lowed when  mergers  and  acquistions 
are  being  considered.  Mergers  of  like 
institutions  within  individual  States 
would  be  preferred  over  interstate 
combinations.  Such  a  provision  em- 
phasizes the  importance  which  the 
committee  still  places  on  intrastate 
banking  and  thrift  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4603  would  also 
empower  the  FSLIC  to  provide  assist- 
ance at  an  earlier  point  in  the  finan- 
cial crises  of  an  institution.  Rather 
than  being  forced  to  await  the  immi- 
nent default  of  an  institution,  the 
FSLIC  could  consider  such  factor  as 
the  financial  stability  of  insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  as  well  as 
risks  to  its  own  assets  when  it  contem- 
plates action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Home 
Bank  Board  and  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  will  also  be  as- 
sisted by  this  legislation.  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  would  be  per- 
mitted to  convert  mutual  institutions 
into  Federal  stock  charter  organiza- 
tions. Stock  charter  organizations  are 
traditionally  easier  to  assist  than 
mutual  organizations.  Furthermore, 
the  Credit  Union  Administration's  In- 
surance Fund  will  be  allowed  to 
borrow  from  the  Central  Liquidity  Fa- 
cility, under  emergency  conditions. 
H.R.  4603  attempts  to  preserve  credit 
unions  as  distinct  financial  entities,  al- 
though a  purchase  of  such  unions  by 
other  federally  Insured  financial  insti- 
tutions would  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Speakei,  this  legislation  is  tem- 
porary in  nature  as  underscored  by  its 
sunset  provisions.  It  is  designed  to 
meet  what  all  of  us  hope  is  a  tempo- 
rary strain  on  our  financial  institu- 
tions. The  goal  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  is 
to  provide  maximum  flexibility  to  the 
Federal  Deposit  insurance  agencies. 
By  increasing  the  number  of  options 
available  to  these  agencies,  such  as 
capital  infusion,  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions, a  low-cost  resolution  of  a  par- 
ticular problem  is  made  more  likely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Deposit 
nexibility  Act  is  a  much  needed  piece 
of  legislation  which  will  enhance,  tem- 
porarily, the  powers  of  Federal  agen- 
cies to  deal  with  the  current  difficul- 
ties in  the  thrift  industry.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  strongly  urge  adoption  of  this 
rule  and  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  253 
is  a  1-hour,  open  rule  under  which  the 
House  will  consider  H.R.  4603.  a  bill 
that  grants  temporary  emergency 
powers  to  the  Federal  agencies  that 
insure   the   deposits   in   the   Nation's 


thrift  institutions  in  order  to  assist  fi- 
nancially troubled  institutions. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  MoAKLEY)  has  noted,  this 
rule  makes  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  in  order 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule, 
and  provides  one  motion  to  recommit 
with  or  without  instructions. 

This  is  a  simple,  straightforward 
rule,  and  there  was  no  controversy 
about  it  during  our  hearing  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

We  did  have  considerable  discussion 
about  the  necessity  for  this  type  of 
legislation  in  the  committee,  however, 
and  we  were  led  to  believe  there  would 
be  ample  time  for  floor  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4603  permits  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Barik  Board  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  to 
offer  financial  assistance  to  depository 
institutions  adversely  affected  by 
severe  economic  conditions,  if  the  as- 
sistance extended  would  reduce  the 
potential  cost  to  the  deposit  insurance 
funds. 

This  emergency  authority  would 
expire  on  September  30,  1982,  and  is 
designed  to  allow  our  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  to  arrange  charter  con- 
versions and  mergers  of  troubled  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

As  one  Member  who  has  previously 
expressed  concern  about  rising  inter- 
est rates  and  the  high  degree  of  con- 
centration of  assets  in  a  few  major 
banks  and  bank  holding  companies,  I 
questioned  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion at  length  during  our  committee 
hearing. 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  assurances 
from  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  Mr.  Wylie,  from  the 
Banking  Committee  that  any  mergers 
across  State  lines  and  across  industry 
lines  will  come  only  after  every  rea- 
sonable effort  has  been  made  by  the 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  to  obtain 
an  intrastate  solution  when  faced  with 
a  problem  institution. 

We  were  assured  that  institutions  of 
the  same  type  in  the  same  State  have 
to  be  given  the  first  opportunity  to 
merge.  After  that,  institutions  of  the 
same  type  but  in  different  States; 
after  that,  institutions  of  a  different 
type,  but  in  the  same  State;  and  after 
that,  institutions  of  a  different  type 
from  different  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  legislation 
we  are  about  to  consider,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  will  be 
allowed  to  provide  assistance  to  insti- 
tutions that  are  in  financial  difficulty 
to  lessen  the  FDIC's  risk  of  loss.  The 
point  here  is  an  attempt  to  avoid  wide- 
spread failures  of  thrift  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  opposition 
to  this  rule,  and  there  will  be  ample 
time    for    debate    and    amendments 


under  the  5-minute  rule,  so  I  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  the  rule  and  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FEDERAL  WATER  CONTROL  POL- 
LUTION ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1981 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  4503)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Roe). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  temjjore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeareci  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  382.  nays 
4,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  46, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  279) 
YEAS-382 


Addabbo 

Boner 

Coughlin 

Akaka 

Bonior 

Courier 

Albosla 

Bonker 

Coyne.  James 

Alexander 

Bowen 

Coyne.  William 

Anderson 

Breaux 

Craig 

Andrews 

Brinkley 

Crane.  Daniel 

Annunzio 

Brodhead 

Crane.  Philip 

Anthony 

Brooks 

Crockett 

Archer 

Broomfield 

D' Amours 

Ashbrook 

Brown  (CA) 

Daniel.  Dan 

Aspin 

Brown  (CO) 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Atkinson 

Brown  (OH) 

Dannemeyer 

AuCoin 

Broyhill 

Daschle 

Badham 

Burgener 

Daub 

Bafalis 

Burton.  Phillip 

Davis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Butler 

de  la  Garza 

Bailey  (PA) 

Byron 

Deckard 

Barnard 

Carney 

Dell  urns 

Barnes 

Chappell 

Derrick 

Bedell 

Chappie 

Derwinski 

Beilenson 

Cheney 

Dickinson 

Benedict 

Clausen 

Dicks 

Benjamin 

dinger 

Dingell 

Bennett 

CoaU 

Dixon 

Bereuter 

Coelho 

E>onnelly 

Bevill 

Coleman 

Ooman 

Bingham 

Collins  (ID 

Dowdy 

Blanch  ard 

Collins  <TX) 

Do»Tiey 

Bliley 

Conable 

Dreier 

Boggs 

Conte 

Duncan 

Boland 

Conyers 

Dunn 

BoUing 

Corcoran 

Dwyer 

2538) 

Dym&U: 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edward  I 

Edward  I 

Edward  I 

Emerso  i 

H^ery 

English 

Erdahl 


)E) 

|}A) 
A) 
N) 


M) 


Jones 
Jones 
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(ALI 
(CA) 
(OK) 


Erlenborn 

Ertel 

E>-ans  ( 

Evans  < 

E>ans  ( 

Evans ( 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

FenwicI 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

Flippo 

Fogliet 

Foley 

Ford  ( 

Ford  ( 

Forsyt* 

Fountafi 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Garcia 

GaydoB 

Gejden  on 

Gephar  H 

Gibbon 

Gilman 

Glngrlc^ 

Glnn 

Gliclunin 

Gonzali  z 

Goodliitg 

Gore 

Gradis<ki 

GramiT 

Green 

Gregg 

GrishaAi 

Guarln 

Gundeison 

Hagedo  m 

HalliOHi 

Hall.  R^lph 

Hall. 

Hamilton 

Hamtn^^chmidt 

Hance 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Hartne  t 

Hatche ' 

Hawkir  s 

Hecklei 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendoi 

Hertel 

Hightofver 

Hller 

HiUls 

Hollenfeck 

Holt 

Hopkii^ 

Horton 

Howar( 

Hoyer 

Hubba^ 

Huckal  y 

Hughei 

Huntei 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Irelanc 

Jacobs 

Jefforc  5 

Jeffriei 

Jenkin  > 

Johnst  >n 


(ID) 


(  3K) 

(  FN) 


Kaatenmeier 

Kaien 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

l^Palce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeftter 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColIum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

Quillen 

Rajlsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 


Regula 

Reuss 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (8D) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowskI 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselol 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Sehroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shaiuion 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

SUton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Washington 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Dorgan 
McDonald 


NAYS— 4 

Mitchell  (MD) 
Young  (AK) 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Ottinger 


NOT  VOTING-46 


Applegate 

Beard 

Bethune 

Blaggi 

Bouquard 

Burton.  John 

Campbell 

Carman 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Danielson 

DeNardls 

Dougherty 

Early 

Pfthian 

Plorto 


Puqua 

Ooldwater 

Gray 

Hansen  (UT) 

Holland 

Jones  (NO 

Kemp 

LeBoutillier 

Leland 

Lowery  (CA) 

Marlenee 

McKinney 

Moffett 

Pashayan 

Rahall 

Rhodes 

D  1300 


Richmond 

RoberU(KS) 

Santini 

Savage 

Schulze 

Shuster 

Smith  (PA) 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Swift 

Udall 

Wampler 

Wax  man 

Williams  (MT) 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

IN  THE  COMmTTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  4503,  with  Mr.  Stratton  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe). 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4503,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1981. 

The  present  program  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  waters  derives  from  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  That  act  is  one 
of  the  great  landmarks  of  environmen- 
tal legislation.  It  established  as  goals 
the  reduction,  and  ultimately  the 
elimination,  of  discharges  of  pollut- 
ants from  municipal  sewage  systems 
and  industrial  plants.  An  interim  goal, 
set  for  July  1,  1983,  was  to  achieve, 
wherever  attainable,  fishable  and 
swimmable  water  quality. 

Two  primary  mechanisms  were  es- 
tablished to  accomplish  these  goals. 
First,  industries  and  municipalities 
were  required  to  treat  their  wastes  to 
clearly  definable  minimum  levels 
based  on  the  application  of  treatment 
technologies.  Second,  for  municipali- 
ties, a  program  of  75  percent  Federal 


grant  assistance  was  established  for 
treatment  works.  Since  1972  signifi- 
cant progress  has  been  made  in  the  re- 
moval of  pollutants.  With  regard  to 
municipal  waste  treatment  over  20,000 
grants  have  been  awarded  in  approxi- 
mately 10,000  sewage  jurisdictions. 
However,  fewer  than  3,000  projects 
have  been  completed.  The  majority  of 
funds  have  gone  to  projects  which  are 
still  under  design  and  construction. 
For  this  reason  we  can  expect  substan- 
tial further  improvements  in  water 
quality  as  all  of  these  plants  are  com- 
pleted. 

The  administration  has  proposed 
that  the  program  be  drastically 
changed  in  essentially  three  respects. 
Grants  would  be  made  only  for  sec- 
ondary and  more  advanced  treatment 
and  new  interceptor  sewers.  No  grants 
would  be  made  for  reserve  capacity  in 
projects.  And  finally.  States  would  be 
directed  to  give  the  highest  priority  to 
projects  in  urban-industrial  areas. 

The  bill  reported  by  our  committee 
represents  the  culmination  of  the  fine 
efforts  of  the  chairman  of  our  water 
resources  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Robert  A. 
Roe;  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  Mr.  John  Paul  Ham- 
merschmidt;  and  the  other  subcom- 
mittee members.  I  also  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen,  for  his  usual  fine  efforts 
in  enabling  us  to  achieve  a  truly  bipar- 
tisan bill  in  the  great  tradition  of  our 
committee. 

H.R.  4503  represents  a  responsible 
approach  to  the  need  for  changes  in 
the  grants  program  brought  about  by 
existing  budgetary  constraints.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  reduced  Federal  role  in  the 
construction  of  new  treatment 
projects.  It  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  only  $2.4  billion  in  1982,  a 
figure  consistent  with  the  reconcilia- 
tion act  and  the  administration's  posi- 
tion. It  also  recognizes  the  absolute 
necessity  of  avoiding  total  disruption 
in  the  case  of  projects  under  design 
and  construction.  It  does  this  by 
grandfathering  these  projects  with 
regard  to  grant  eligibility.  Without 
such  a  provision,  communities  would 
be  forced  to  enter  the  bond  market  to 
raise  funding  for  projects  already 
under  way  in  order  to  make  up  for  a 
cutback  in  Federal  funding.  Our  bill 
gives  communities  the  necessary  time 
to  adjust. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4503  ia  a  good 
bill  and  a  responsible  bill  which  meets 
the  needs  both  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  current 
budgetary  consideration. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard)  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 
This  legislation  is  needed  and  deserves 
the  support  of  the  entire  membership 
of  this  committee. 

I  also  would  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Roe),  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

This  is  deserving  legislation  and 
should  be  passed. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  ranking  members  for  an  outstand- 
ing bill.  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have 
anything  in  the  budget  for  1982  for 
the  construction  grants  program.  I 
think  the  gentleman's  statement  clear- 
ly indicates  the  concern  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  the  Members'  interest  in 
rectifying  that  omission.  I  hope  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can  move 
quickly  after  this  bill  is  authorized  to 
get  an  appropriation  bill  in  place  for 
1982  or  we  are  going  to  do  substantial 
damage  around  the  country. 

Most  of  you  have  heard  me  speak 
before  on  the  issue  facing  us  today.  I 
have  long  been  concerned  that  we 
move  quickly  to  reauthorize  and  fund 
the  construction  grants  program. 

We  have  the  chance  today  to  adopt 
the  first  step  in  that  process.  I  hope 
you  will  join  me  in  supporting  the 
committee's  bill. 

This  bill  provides  the  administra- 
tion's requested  $2.4  billion  funding 
level.  It  achieves  this  goal  by  making 
some  timely  and  necessary  reductions 
in  the  scope  of  the  program.  But  it 
maintains  our  national  commitment  to 
clean  water. 

We  began  our  efforts  to  clean  up 
America's  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams 
with  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972,  and  we  have  made 
real  progress  since  that  time. 

The  program  has  been  modified  and 
improved  to  give  States  more  control 
and  a  greater  number  of  options  in 
meeting  the  federally  mandated  water 
quality  standards  since  its  adoption  in 
1972. 

Unfortunately,  the  program  has 
been  subject  to  many  stops  and  starts 
along  the  way.  Many  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the  construction 
grants  program  can  be  traced  to  the 
uncertain  nature  of  its  funding  and  its 
changing  eligibility  requirements. 


There  is  no  question  that  we  must 
provide  wastewater  treatment  capacity 
to  communities  in  order  to  allow  them 
to  grow.  Though  sewers  are  not  an  ex- 
citing topic,  without  them,  there  can 
be  no  local  development.  And  wide 
fluctuations  in  the  program  severly 
hamper  the  planning  efforts  of  those 
communities. 

Towns  and  cities  across  the  Nation 
are  experiencing  delays  in  building 
necessary  treatment  facilities  because 
of  a  lack  of  action  here  in  Congress  in 
reauthorizing  and  refunding  the  con- 
struction grants  program.  As  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  more  than  30  States  had 
exhausted  virtually  all  of  their  Feder- 
al construction  allotment.  Costly 
delays  are  occurring  in  many  of  our 
districts.  We  need  to  act  soon  to  pre- 
vent further  interruption  at  the  State 
level. 

Quick  action  is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary when  you  realize  that  this  bill  is 
just  the  first  of  three  difficult  and 
time-consuming  steps  which  must  be 
taken  before  localities  will  have  money 
to  spend.  The  step  we  take  today  will 
reauthorize  the  construction  grants 
program.  It  restricts  eligibility,  and 
therefore  cuts  the  total  cost  of  the 
program. 

Following  this  step,  we  must  act  on  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $2.4  bil- 
lion, and  must  raise  the  budget  ceiling 
to  accommodate  that  funding. 

Neither  of  these  steps  will  be  easy  in 
the  current  budgetary  climate. 

But  they  are  necessary  if  we  are  to 
provide  important  Federal  assistance 
to  local  communities  to  construct  the 
wastewater  treatment  systems  which 
are  vital  to  their  futures. 

I  hope  you  will  join  me  today  in  ap- 
proving the  committee's  bill,  so  we  can 
move  on  in  the  process  of  helping  com- 
munities meet  Federa'  water  quality 
standards. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks.  I  would  say  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct.  There 
were  no  funds  included  in  the  first 
budget  resolution  or  Reconciliation 
Act  for  this  program.  We  were  told  by 
the  administration  there  could  be  $2.4 
billion,  which  is  a  decrease  from  past 
years,  provided  that  certain  "reforms" 
were  made.  The  committee  members 
on  both  sides  did  an  extremely  com- 
mendable job  in  trying  to  balance  the 
few  dollars  that  we  have,  comparative- 
ly, for  water  pollution  control  in  this 
country  and  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
give  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  4503 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
This  legislation  is  the  result  of  many 
days  of  hearings  and  extensive  efforts 
by   members   of   the    Conunittee   on 


Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
its  water  resources  subcommittee.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  has  pro- 
vided outstanding  leadership  during 
the  development  of  H.R.  4503.  1  great- 
ly appreciate  the  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion at  both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  level  and  am  confident 
that  the  same  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port will  be  shown  for  the  bill  here  in 
the  House. 

H.R.  4503  makes  valuable  changes  in 
the  construction  grants  program  and 
authorizes  the  $2.4  billion  that  the 
President  desires  for  this  program  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

The  incentive  to  develop  this  legisla- 
tion comes  directly  from  the  adminis- 
tration, and  for  that,  they  are  strongly 
to  be  commended.  By  requiring  legisla- 
tive action  before  continued  funding 
and  by  submitting  substantive  propos- 
als earlier  this  year,  an  excellent  basis 
for  review  was  provided.  From  these 
administration  initiatives,  the  bill 
before  us  has  been  developed  using 
input  from  agencies.  States,  munici- 
palities, and  many  knowledgeable  or- 
ganizations and  individuals,  during  nu- 
merous hearings. 

The  construction  grants  program  is 
an  important  cornerstone  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  It  pro- 
vides Federal  assistance  to  aid  munici- 
palities in  meeting  the  rigorous  and 
worthwhile  goals  of  that  act.  Since 
1972,  $5  billion  per  year  has  been  au- 
thorized for  the  construction  grants 
program.  About  $3  billion  per  year  has 
actually  been  appropriated.  This  fund- 
ing has  been  used  to  provide  75  per- 
cent Federal  grants  for  water  pollu- 
tion control  projects  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Many  positive  contributions  have  re- 
sulted from  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds.  Since  1972  there  has  been  a  65- 
percent  improvement  in  the  amount  of 
pollutants  removed  from  the  Nation's 
wastewater.  This  has  cut  dramatically 
the  pollution  of  our  rivers  and  lakes. 
Many  of  the  projects  which  have 
begun  under  this  program  have  yet  to 
be  completed.  When  they  are,  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  America  will  show 
even  higher  water  quality. 

I  want  to  be  clear,  however,  that 
there  are  problems  which  have 
plagued  the  program  since  its  incep- 
tion. Some  of  the  problems  date  back 
prior  to  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1972,  but  others 
are  a  result  of  burdensome  and  often 
unneeded  regulations  and  procedures 
which  have  created  a  bureaucratic 
quagmire  that  has  bogged  down 
progress.  Some  changes  can  be  made 
administratively.  and  regulatory 
reform  is  underway  at  EPA  to  make 
these  improvements.  Even  with  better 
management  of  the  program,  other 
changes  need  to  be  made  through  leg- 
islation. 
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construction    grants    program 
meant  as  short-term  aid 
palities  to  help  them  reach 
goals  of  the  Water  Pollu- 
Act.  Because  of  funding 
program  delays,  the  end  of 
is    not    yet    in    sight, 
which  have  been  made  since 
changes  which  are  contained 
4503  will  enable  States  and 
eventually  to  take  back 
preeminent    role    in    providing 
treatment. 
4503    represents   the   changes 
Committee  on  Public  Works 
ransportation    recommends    in 
make  $2.4  billion  available  to 
as  soon  as  possible  during 
year     1982.     I    am    especially 
that  the  bill  limits  the  author- 
to  only  $2.4  billion  for  1  year  as 
has  requested, 
clarify  one  point  which  has, 
cases,    been   confused   as   a 
or  program  implication  of  H.R. 
t  is  not.  I  am  afraid  there  has 
some    misunderstanding    about 
"Federal  exposure".  It  must 
from  the  outset  that 
not  Federal  cost,  not  Federal 
not  Federal  obligation. 
Federal  commitment.  It  is  an 
.  based  on  figures  over  which 
a  good  deal  of  disagreement, 
national  needs  for  water  pollu- 
works  that  could  be  eligi- 
Federal  funding  up  to  20  years 
future.  The  figures  are  based  on 
survey    conducted    by    EPA 
years, 
and   localities   estimate   the 
of  treatment  works  that  they 
npw  and  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
related  to  water  quality 
and  is,  in  fact,  primarily  an 
procedure. 

,  it  is  important  to  avoid 

States  and  municipalities  the 

that  Federal  funding  will 

in  perpetuity  to  meet  all 

localities'    described    needs. 

there  has  been  a  desire  to 

as  much  as  possible  the  total 

as  it  has  been  called.  This 

has   been   reduced   in   H.R. 

about  half.  There  are  several 

that  it  is  difficult  to  reduce 

much  further,  although 

continue    to    seek    equitable 

do  so.  The  most  important  one 

States  and  municipalities  need 

in  determining  which  types 

are  most  needed  to  meet 

particular  needs.  By  giving  this 

flexibility  in  how  funds  are 

is  inevitable  that  the  potential 

is  larger.  I  think  this  is  ac- 

and  in  fact  desirable,  so  long 

made  clear  to  all  concerned 

should  be  no  false  expecta- 

perpetual  Federal  appropria- 

the  program.  The  fact  is  that 

Budget  Office  con- 

the  total  cost,  the  only  cost, 

4503   is  $2.4  billion,   exactly 
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what  the  President  has  requested  and 
less  than  half  the  annual  authorized 
amount  of  the  past  10  years. 

I  believe  that,  on  a  somewhat  lighter 
side,  we  may  all  learn  a  valuable  lesson 
from  the  following,  which  is  a  most  ac- 
curate yet  amusing  "exposure"  of  this 
issue.  It  is  by  an  anonymous,  but 
keenly  thoughtful,  poet: 

Ode  to  Exposure 
Just  when  we  thought  we'd  mastered  the 

terms 
Of  the  budgeting  process,  a  mean  can  of 

worms. 
With  budget  authority,  not  to  mention  out- 
lays. 
And  reconciliation  to  plague  us  these  days, 
Along  comes  a  new  word,  a  standard,  a  test, 
For  a  bill  to  be  held  to  along  with  the  rest. 
Exposure,  it's  called,  and  if  that's  imprecise. 
It's  a  way  of  condemning  a  new  form  of  vice. 
If  a  program's  to  run  for  a  number  of  years. 
Exposures  the  term  to  conjure  up  fears, 
Though  a  measure  will  fit  with  the  budget 

resolution. 
As  does  our  bill  on  water  pollution. 
If  we  don't  pare  the  program  and  options 

foreclose, 
Some  day  down  the  road  we'll  indecently 

expose 
The  national  treasury  to  ruin,  disaster. 
To  the  drain  of  each  dollar,  sou,  pfennig,  pi- 
aster. 

The    scenario's    awesome,    that    much    I'll 

allow. 
Though  exposure  exponents  don't  tell  us 

just  how. 
The  one-year  bill  our  committee's  just  writ. 
Will  in  profligate  fashion  the  nation  commit 
To   spend   one   thin   dime   more   than   we 

oughter. 
To  finish  the  job  of  assuring  clean  water. 
Exposure  is  not  a  Federal  cost. 
You  can  do  it  for  years,  not  a  cent  will  be 

lost. 
Not  a  cent  does  it  authorize  or  appropriate. 
Commit,  reserve,  expend,  obligate. 
"Exposure  to  what,"  one  with  reason  might 

query. 
The  answer:  "An  estimate,  an  odds-maker's 

theory." 

EPA  asks  the  states  what  they  need  for 

what  use. 
And  the  numbers  come  in,  as  a  dunce  would 

deduce. 
Somewhat  inflated,  in  a  single  word  "high," 
In  hopes  of  a  bigger  piece  of  the  pie. 
In   gross  terms   they're   useful,   I'll   freely 

grant  that. 
But  they  don't  make  a  peg  where  I'd  hang 

my  best  hat. 

We've  tried  in  our  bill  the  program  to  pare. 
Though  not  in  response  to  the  exposure 

scare. 
But  instead  recognition,  sensible  and  sound. 
That   in   future   there'll   be   fewer  Federal 

bucks  going  round. 
So  in  casting  your  vote,  weigh  the  merits, 

results. 
Leaving  games  of  exposure  to  consenting 

adults. 

I  would  like  to  mention  several  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  4503  that  I  believe  are 
especially  important. 

In  1977  the  formula  by  which  States 
receive  funds  was  developed  after  ex- 
tensive compromise.  There  has  been 
no  substantive  objection  to  the  formu- 
la by  any  State,  and  I  believe  this  for- 
mula has  shown  itself  to  be  equitable 


and  fair.  H.R.  4503  maintains  the  ex- 
isting formula  for  the  distribution  of 
funds. 

The  special  needs  of  small  communi- 
ties, many  of  which  cannot  afford  to 
maintain  and  operate  conventional, 
centralized  wastewater  systems,  are 
addressed  by  the  continuation  of  the  4 
percent  set-aside  by  States  with  signif- 
icant rural  population.  In  addition,  the 
innovative  and  alternative  set-aside 
program  is  continued  and  expanded. 
This  program  allows  new,  less  expen- 
sive, and  more  energy  efficient  sys- 
tems to  receive  priority  consideration. 
The  bill  increases  the  percentage  of 
funding  to  assist  States  which  have 
t)een  delegated  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering part  of  the  program.  As 
delegation  of  responsibility  to  States 
increases.  State  management  pro- 
grams will  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant, especially  in  times  of  reduced 
program  funding.  With  a  reduced  au- 
thorization level,  the  higher  percent- 
age is  needed  to  maintain  funding 
near  the  current  level. 

A  provision  of  great  importance  pro- 
vides project  funding  flexibility  which 
is  needed  because  of  reduced  funding 
levels.  Under  the  provision,  for  new 
projects,  up  to  30  percent  of  a  State's 
funds  can  be  used  for  water  pollution 
treatment  needs  that  would  be  other- 
wise ineligible  for  Federal  funding. 
For  example,  collector  sewers  and 
combined  sewers  would  no  longer  be 
eligible  for  funding  unless  a  grant  has 
been  previously  received.  The  30  per- 
cent flexibility  can  be  used  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  Governor  of  a  State  to 
help  meet  needs  such  as  these  which 
many  States  have.  This  flexibility, 
combined  with  grandfathering  provi- 
sions, provides,  I  believe,  an  appropri- 
ate transition  for  the  program. 

H.R.  4503  contains  repeal  of  the  in- 
dustrial cost  exclusion  (ICE)  provision 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  The  House 
passed  this  repeal  as  part  of  H.R.  2957 
in  May  of  this  year.  It  is  included 
again  to  insure  that  it  is  made  part  of 
the  construction  grants  reforms.  A 
report  on  the  effects  of  the  industrial 
cost  exclusion  was  submitted  in  March 
1981  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  That  report  and  hearings  held 
this  spring  by  the  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  provid- 
ed a  litany  of  terrible  effects  this  pro- 
vision would  have  if  allowed  to  go  into 
effect  in  November  of  this  year. 

The  objectionable  aspects  of  ICE 
and  its  farreaching  negative  impacts 
are  clear.  Up  to  1985,  some  of  the  po- 
tential effects  discussed  in  the  report 
are: 

Four  hundred  and  two  communities 
are  affected,  mostly  older  cities  and 
small  towns; 

Food  and  kindred  products  is  the 
major  industry  affected; 
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The  potential  non-Federal  share  in- 
creases by  60  percent  on  the  average; 

Instead  of  eliminating  inequities,  the 
ICE  provision  creates  new  or  worsens 
existing  inequities;  and 

Small  communities  will  likely  suffer 
the  greatest  ICE-induced  financial 
burdens. 

EPA  concludes  that  ICE  will  delay 
construction  of  wastewater  treatment 
facilities  from  1  to  3  years  to  permit 
replanning  and  new  financing  and 
that  any  delay  beyond  2  years  will 
result  in  cost  increases  greater  than 
the  amount  which  might  be  saved 
through  ICE.  Comments  received  by 
EPA  on  ICE  from  industries,  mimici- 
palities,  and  others  have  been  almost 
totally  (approximately  95  percent) 
against  retaining  ICE. 

The  longer  we  delay,  the  longer 
planning  and  construction  of  munici- 
pal plants  will  be  delayed  and  the 
longer  industries  will  delay  decisions 
on  treatment.  It  is  clear  that  ICE  will 
increase  the  cost  of  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities  because  of  these  delays. 
At  least  as  important,  ICE  will  prob- 
ably further  delay  meeting  water  qual- 
ity objectives. 

During   2   days  of   hearings  earlier 
this  year,  witnesses  from  municipali- 
ties, industries,  and  organizations  pro- 
vided further  substantiation  of  nega- 
tive effects  of  the  provision.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  smaller  conununities  which  are  most 
severely  harmed.  These  are  communi- 
ties least  able  to  take  on  this  burden. 
I  would  like  to  provide  a  couple  of 
examples  from  Arkansas,  where  the 
potential  negative  impacts  are  greater 
than  the  national  average.  The  EPA 
report  on  ICE  notes  an  $89-per-house- 
hold  cost  average  for  taking  over  the 
industrial   cost   burden.   In   Arkansas 
the  average  is  $137  per  household.  In 
some  communities  it  is  much  higher. 
Fayetteville   would   have   a   $255-per- 
household    burden.    In    Clinton    the 
burden  would  be  more  than  $2,000  per 
household,  and  this  is  in  a  community 
which    has    an    unemployment    rate 
higher  than  both  the  State  and  na- 
tional    rate.     Clearly,     this     burden 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
great  preponderance  of  evidence  that 
we  have  received  indicates  that  not  re- 
pealing ICE  will  cost  Federal,  State, 
and  local  communities  more  than  it 
would  save.  Not  repealing  ICE  creates 
numerous  inequities  because  munici- 
palities and  industries  already  having 
joint  treatment  facilities  are  not  af- 
fected by  ICE.  Not  repealing  ICE  will 
delay  attaining  water  quality  goals. 
Based  on  EPA's  own  report  and  the 
extensive  testimony  our  subcommittee 
received,  repeal  of  ICE  is,  therefore,  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  clean  water 
program. 

The  legislation  before  us  makes  a 
significant  addition  which  can  help 
municipalities   deal   with   their   long- 


term  wastewater  treatment  needs.  The 
new  provision  provides  necessary  en- 
couragement and  assistance  to  appli- 
cants for  development  of  capital   fi- 
nancing     plans.      The      construction 
grants  program  helps  fund  the  build- 
ing   of    sewage    treatment    facilities. 
However,  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and    replacement    of    these    facilities 
have  been  and  remain  the  responsibil- 
ity of  municipalities.  The  municipali- 
ties need  help  to  forecast  long-term 
capital  needs  and  plan  for  future  fi- 
nancing to  meet  the  needs.  Many  local 
revenue  systems  only  repay  past  obli- 
gations and  cover  current  operating 
costs.  Consideration  of  major  system 
improvements  and  rehabilitation  must 
be  made,  and  only  long-term  financial 
planning  can  permit  economic  self-suf- 
ficiency   for   local   sewage   treatment 
programs.  The  provision  directs  EPA 
to  cooperate  and  encourage  this  plan- 
ning and  to  provide  appropriate  tech- 
nical assistance.  It  is  an  excellent  and 
forward-thinking  provision. 

H.R.  4503  creates  a  new  set-aside 
which  will  improve  water  quality  man- 
agement planning  capability  in  each 
State.  One  percent  of  each  State's  al- 
lotment, or  $100,000,  whichever  is 
greater,  will  be  used  by  each  State  to 
identify,  plan,  and  help  implement 
comprehensive  facility  and  nonpoint 
source  programs.  The  State  would 
have  basic  control  over  the  funding 
and  will  carry  out  water  quality  man- 
agement planning  through  entities  in 
the  States  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  EPA 
would  be  expected  to  provide  support 
and  assistance  in  the  program,  but 
would  not  be  able  to  either  withhold 
funds  or  dictate  procedures.  The  fund- 
ing is  not  discretionr.ry  with  EPA,  but 
is  required  to  be  set  aside  for  water 
quality  management  planning.  The 
funds  set  aside  would  remain  available 
until  expended. 

States  will  develop  a  plan  for  the 
program  in  cooperation  with  local,  re- 
gional and  interstate  entities  and  will 
give  funding  priority  to  local  and  re- 
gional comprehensive  planning  organi- 
zations. These  organizations,  nearest 
to  the  plarming  needs,  are  often  most 
capable  of  effectively  using  these 
funds.  In  some  States,  effective  pro- 
grams exist  at  the  State  level  that  de- 
serve consideration. 

There  are  many  water  quality  prob- 
lems that  caruiot  be  solved  by  expand- 
ed wastewater  treatment  facilities 
alone.  Coordination  and  areawide 
review  of  new  facilities  is  needed,  and 
nonpoint  sources  and  groundwater 
problems  must  be  addressed.  H.R.  4503 
provides  support  for  water  quality 
management  planning  which  is  needed 
to  coordinate  pollution  control  efforts 
and  deal  with  water  pollution  prob- 
lems beyond  sewage  treatment. 

Section  15  of  H.R.  4503  states  a 
policy  that  projects  should,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  State,  achieve  optimum 


water  quality  management  consistent 
with  the  public  health  and  water  qual- 
ity goals  and  requirements  of  the  act. 
This  is,  of  course,  most  desirable. 

It   must   be   stressed   that,   as   was 
agreed  when  this  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted, and  as  it  clearly  states,  the 
States  are  the  sole  determiner  of  all 
aspects  of  the  provision.   In  no  way 
does  this  direct  new  priority  list  re- 
quirements on  the  State.  In  addition, 
EPA  shall  not  use  this  provision  to  dic- 
tate to  the  States  any  requirements. 
The  provision  is  directed  to  the  States 
alone,  and  no  regulations,  rules,  or  di- 
rectives are  to  be  developed  or  imple- 
mented   regarding    the    provision    by 
EPA.  The  States  will  use  the  provision 
to  meet  their  own  public  health  and 
water  quality  needs  as  they  see  them. 
A  very  important  provision  of  H.R. 
4503  has  the  potential  for  very  great 
savings.  In  1977.  modifications  of  sec- 
ondary treatment  requirements  were 
allowed  in  the  case  of  certain  coastal 
communities       discharging       treated 
wastewater    through    ocean    outfalls 
into  marine  waters.  Very  stringent  en- 
vironmental safeguards  had  to  be  com- 
plied with  before  such  modifications 
could  be  granted.  The  provision  ap- 
plied for  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
Based  on  hearings  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
H.R.    4503    removes    the    limitations 
whUe  maintaining  the  environmental 
safeguards    to    insure    protection    of 
marine  ecosystems  and  public  health. 
GAO  in  a  report  on  this  subject  dated 
May  22,  1981,  estimates  that  up  to  $10 
billion  could  be  saved  through  expand- 
ed use  of  ocean  discharge.  EPA  itself, 
in  the  last  week,  has  estimated  up  to 
$6.3  billion  in  savings  from  the  provi- 
sion in  H.R.  4503. 

It  is  clearly  an  important  program 
and  one  which,  with  the  environmen- 
tal safeguards,  will  help  meet  the 
goals  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  in  an  an  economically  rational 
way. 

I  again  want  to  conunend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee for  the  excellent  job  that  has  been 
done  in  developing  H.R.  4503.  I  truly 
believe  this  legislation  is  vital  to  the 
districts  of  each  and  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  that  each  of  us  can  and 
should  vote  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Clausen). 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4503,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1981.  This  legislation 
reauthorizes  and  reforms  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  important  environmen- 
tal programs,  a  program  designed  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  quality  of  the 
water  on  which  so  much  of  our  coUec- 
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tlve  wel  1-being  depends.  The  bill  is  the 
product  of  a  cooperative  and  in-depth 
effort  <in  the  part  of  virtually  all  of 
the  Pu  jlic  Works  Committee's  mem- 
bers. It  was  thus  no  accident  that  H.R. 
4503  wiis  favorably  reported  by  voice 
vote  ol  the  full  committee  with  no 
voices  r  Eiised  in  opposition. 

The  chairman  of  our  Public  Works 
Commi  tee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  Mr.  Howard),  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  the  encouragement  and 
leadership  that  he  has  once  again 
shown  tilh  respect  to  important  legis- 
lation like  H.R.  4503.  Special  recogni- 
tion is  warranted  for  the  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  Mr.  Roe),  and  his  ranking  Re- 
publicai  counterpart,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hamherschmidt). 
These  i,wo  very  conscientious  and  ca- 
pable 1(  gislators  have  spent  innumera- 
ble hours  researching  the  issues,  ques- 
tioning witnesses,  studying  options, 
and  cr  if  ting  the  specific  provisions 
that  make  up  H.R.  4503.  They  have 
done  a  -emarkably  creditable  job. 

And  I  ecognition  should  also  be  given 
to  the  ;hairman  of  our  Investigations 
and  Ov  ;rsight  Subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 
and  hill  ranking  Republican  counter- 
part, tiy  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  Ccldwater).  for  the  thorough 
and  most  productive  oversight  hear- 
ings that  they  recently  completed  on 
EPAs  ( onstruction  grants  program. 

Mr.  C  hairman,  H.R.  4503  represents 
a  majoi'  step  forward  in  our  efforts  to 
fashion  a  reformed,  more  efficient, 
more  cost-effective  construction 
grants  jrogram.  Before  I  discuss  some 
of  the  1  pecifics  of  the  committee's  bill. 
I  woulc  like  to  make  a  couple  of  gener- 
al statements  about  why  I  believe  the 
committee  has  taken  some  of  the  posi- 
tions ir  H.R.  4503  that  it  has. 

First,  the  administration  sent  up  its 
construction  grants  program  reform 
proposuls  in  mid-April.  It  became  ap- 
parent! that  many  of  the  administra- 
tion prbposals  were  in  need  of  refine- 
ment f  1  om  the  standpoint  of  achieving 
the  program  streamlining  and  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  program  involvement 
that  wi!re  described  as  the  proposals' 
goals.  .^  the  many  days  of  hearings 
progressed  and  countless  witnesses 
from  al  over  the  Nation  testified  on 
the  legislation,  it  become  apparent 
that,  while  there  was  general  support 
for  mo/ing  the  program  in  the  direc- 
tion sought  by  the  administration, 
there  was  also  a  strong  consensus 
among  the  committee  members,  that 
many  of  the  administration's  propos- 
als reqi  lired  a  measure  of  modification 
before  being  enacted  into  law.  There- 
fore, tlie  committee  worked  to  adopt 
the  thi  ust  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posals ivhile  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing for  an  adequate  level  of  transition 
and  fie  xibility  for  the  States  and  mu- 
nicipal ties  that  are  being  expected  to 


assume  the  additional  program  fund- 
ing requirements. 

The  administration's  initiative  estab- 
lishing zero  fundings  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  construction  grants  pro- 
gram, until  enactment  of  reform  legis- 
lation, has  greatly  focused  congres- 
sional attention  on  the  need  to  bring 
our  construction  grants  program  more 
in  line  with  current  budget  reality  and 
the  need  to  increase  State  and  local 
roles  in  the  implementation  of  this 
program. 

The  second  general  point  I  would 
like  to  make  is  that  the  committee  ap- 
proached its  assignment  to  fashion 
construction  grants  program  reforms 
in  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship  and  coop- 
eration, seeking  to  develop  meaningful 
program  reforms  that  will  strike  the 
necessary  balance  between  important 
economic  and  environmental  goals. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
have  made  major  progress  in  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  that  objective. 

Permit  me  now  to  comment  on  some 
of  the  specifics  of  H.R.  4503  and  to 
relate  those  to  the  administration's 
proposals  in  each  area. 

The  committee  bill  has  the  effect  of 
substantially  reducing  the  authoriza- 
tion level  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
construction  grants  program.  The  ad- 
ministration requested  that  the  $5  bil- 
lion fiscal  year  1982  authorization 
level  for  this  program,  first,  be  elimi- 
nated—which occurred  in  connection 
with  the  reconciliation  process— and 
subsequently  increased  to  $2.4  billion 
upon  enactment  of  reform  legislation. 
The  committee  bill  authorizes  for 
fiscal  year  1982  the  exact  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration,  $2.4 
billion.  The  Senate  counterpart  bill, 
by  comparison,  authorizes  $2.4  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1982  but  $2.6  billion  a 
year  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1983 
through  1985. 

The  administration  asked  for  a  1- 
year  construction  grants  program  bill 
in  order  to  be  in  a  position  next  year 
to  examine  the  entire  Clean  Water 
Act.  The  committee  has  responded  to 
that  request  by  authorizing  continu- 
ation of  this  program  at  this  time  for 
only  1  year. 

The  administration  proposed  total 
elimination  of  Federal  grant  assistance 
for  construction  of  reserve  capacity 
beyond  1980  population  levels.  Cur- 
rently, approximately  20  years  reserve 
capacity  is  grant  fundable  for  treat- 
ment plants  and  as  much  as  40  years 
of  reserve  capacity  can  be  funded  for 
interceptors.  The  committee  bill 
strikes  a  compromise  in  this  area.  For 
projects  which  are  currently  in  the 
pipeline  and  have  received  either  a 
step  II  design  or  step  II  construction 
grant,  current  rules  on  reserve  capac- 
ity will  continue  to  apply.  For  other 
projects,  only  10  years  of  reserve  ca- 
pacity will  be  eligible  for  Federal 
grant  assistance  under  the  construc- 
tion grants  program. 


In  a  similar  but  different  area,  the 
administration  proposed  total  elimina- 
tion of  grant  eligibility  for  a  number 
of  currently  eligible  treatment  works 
categories.  These  include  Infiltration/ 
inflow  correction,  major  sewer  reha- 
bilitation, collector  sewer  installation, 
and  correction  of  combined  sewer 
overflow  problems.  The  committee  bill 
takes  a  major  step  toward  moving  the 
program  in  the  direction  desired  by 
the  administration  while  still  provid 
ing  a  level  of  flexibility  and  transition 
believed  to  be  both  appropriate  and 
necessary.  The  committee  compromise 
would  permit  projects  currently  re- 
ceiving construction  grants  program 
assistance  to  continue  to  operate 
under  current  rules  for  eligible  catego- 
ries. For  other  projects,  the  committee 
accepts  the  administration's  proposal 
to  focus  funding  on  treatment  plant 
and  interceptor  construction.  Howev- 
er. H.R.  4503  permits  up  to  30  percent 
of  a  State's  allotment  for  any  given 
year  to  be  used  to  construct  any  cate- 
gory of  currently  eligible  cost-effective 
treatment  works.  Under  this  provision, 
a  State's  Governor  would  retain  a  nec- 
essary measure  of  discretion  to  ad- 
dress all  types  of  legitimate  water 
quality  problems. 

The  administration  proposed  that 
the  act's  innovative  and  alternative 
set-aside  provision  be  made  discretion- 
ary rather  than  mandatory  as  is  cur- 
rently required.  Again,  the  committee 
attempted  to  strike  a  middle  ground 
designed  to  continue  the  necessary 
emphasis  on  perfecting  innovative  and 
alternative  technologies  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  for  an  increased 
level  of  State  discretion.  H.R.  4503 
permits  the  Governor  of  a  State  to 
choose  what  level  between  3  and  5  per- 
cent is  desired  to  be  set  aside  to  en- 
courage and  fund  innovative  and  alter- 
native technologies. 

With  respect  to  project  prioritiza- 
tion, the  administration  proposal 
would  have  put  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  position  of  telling  the 
States  what  their  water  quality  prob- 
lems are  and  how  to  address  them. 
The  committee  instead  opted  to  leave 
unchanged  the  current  provision  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  which  states 
that— 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  act.  the  determination  of  the  priority  to 
be  given  to  each  category  for  construction 
of  publicly  owned  treatment  works  within 
each  State  shall  be  made  solely  by  that 
State. 

Another  provision  in  the  committee 
bill,  an  amendment  adopted  during 
the  subcommittee  markup,  offers 
great  promise  of  increasing  construc- 
tion grants  program  cost  effectiveness. 
It  provides  that  water  efficiency  meas- 
ures and  devices,  that  is.  conservation 
devices,  are  to  be  considered  along 
with  other  alternatives  in  determining 
what    overall    wastewater    treatment 


system  is  most  cost  effective.  This  pro- 
vision Is  designed  to  encourage  exami- 
nation and  optimum  use  of  devices  and 
technologies,  like  water-saving  shower 
heads  and  toilets,  which  use  up  to  90 
percent  less  water— in  some  cases— 
than  conventional  models.  In  this  way 
we  can  better  avoid  building— and, 
therefore.  paying  for— wastewater 
treatment  plants  that  are  larger  than 
they  need  be. 

There  are  numerous  other  instances 
in  this  legislation  in  which  the  com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  recognize  the 
legitimate  concerns  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  administration  with  re- 
spect to  reforming  the  construction 
grants  program.  I  am  hopeful  and 
even  confident  that  our  efforts  will  be 
successful  in  making  this  important 
water  quality  program  more  cost  effec- 
tive and  efficient  and  that  we  will  be 
in  a  position  shortly  to  present  legisla- 
tion to  the  President  of  which  we  will 
all  be  proud. 

Before  closing,  allow  me  to  leave  you 
with  two  thoughts.  First,  as  H.R.  4503 
and  its  counterpart  legislation  in  the 
Senate  have  proceeded  to  move  down 
the  legislative  track,  the  two  bills  have 
become  more  similar,  not  less  so. 
Amendments  were  offered  by  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, a  few  by  Senator  Pete  Domenici. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, to  perfect  some  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  dealing  with  re- 
serve capacity  and  collector  sewer  eli- 
gibility. In  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee,  amend- 
ments were  similarly  offered  and 
adopted  reducing  the  differences  in 
the  two  bills.  I  am  confident  that  this 
trend  will  continue  as  we  move  into 
and  out  of  conference  on  this  year's 
contiuction  grants  program  reform 
legislation. 

Second,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
in  addition  to  enactment  of  reform 
legislation,  there  is  also  the  need  to 
have  the  construction  grants  program 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
also  to  have  room  in  the  final  budget 
resolution  to  accommodate  the  appro- 
priation. The  latter  two  steps  await 
completion  of  our  reform  legislation 
and  so  it  is  extremely  important  that 
we  expedite  this  effort  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 


Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  4503  is  a  good 
bill.  It  reforms  the  construction  grants 
program  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding for  the  necessary  transition  and 
flexibility  for  purposes  of  phasing  in 
these  reforms.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  here 
today  to  join  in  passing  this  major  en- 
vironmental legislation. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  floor  today  H.R.  4503.  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1981. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  very  exten- 
sive hearings  and  deliberation  by  our 
Subcommittee  on  the  Construction 
Grants  Program  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  It  is  truly  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  and  I  wish  to  commend 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  for  his 
usual  fine  support.  I  also  wish  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  (Mr. 
Howard)  for  his  excellent  leadership 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Clausen)  for  his 
excellent  contributions  and  support. 

Public  Law  92-500,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  environmental  legis- 
lation ever  passed  by  the  Congress.  It 
provided  for  an  intensive  effort  to 
reduce  and  ultimately  eliminate  the 
discharge  of  pollutants  into  our  Na- 
tion's waters.  To  accomplish  this,  it  set 
increasingly  stringent  standards  for 
discharges  of  industrial  and  municipal 
wastes.  For  municipal  wastes,  it  re- 
quired secondary  treatment  by  1977 
and  the  application  of  best  practicable 
waste  water  treatment  technology  by 
1983.  The  1977  date  for  secondary 
treatment  was  later  extended  to  1983 
for  those  conrununities  which  were 
unable  to  meet  the  date  because  of  a 
lack  of  Federal  funding.  In  connection 
with  these  new  requirements  for  sec- 
ondary and  best  practicable  treatment, 
the  act  provided  a  75-percent  Federal 
grant  share  for  construction  of  public- 
ly owned  treatment  works.  The  grants 
were  to  be  available  for  such  catego- 


ries as  secondary  treatment,  more 
stringent  treatment.  infiltration/ 
inflow  correction,  major  sewer  system 
rehabilitation,  new  collector  sewers 
and  appurtenances,  and  correction  of 
combined  sewer  overflows. 

Since  1972,  significant  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  removal  of  pollut- 
ants from  municipal  discharges.  In  the 
next  few  years  even  more  improve- 
ments will  be  seen  since  the  majority 
of  the  construction  grants  funds  to 
date  have  gone  to  projects  which  are 
still  under  design  and  construction. 
The  continuation  of  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  pollution  of  our  waters  is  vital 
not  only  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  citizens,  but  to  our  Nation's 
economy  as  well. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  administration 
proposed  drastic  changes  in  the  con- 
struction grants  program.  This  was 
coupled  with  an  announcement  that 
fiscal  year  1982  funding  would  not  be 
supported  unless  the  Congress  passed 
legislation  making  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram. Also,  as  part  of  this  process,  the 
Reconciliation  Act  reduced  the  fiscal 
year  1982  funding  to  zero  with  the 
provision  that  $2.4  billion  would  be  au- 
thorized in  the  event  that  legislative 
changes  are  enacted  into  law. 

The  administration's  bill  would 
modify  the  program  in  three  basic  re- 
spects. FMrst,  it  would  limit  Federal 
grant  assistance  to  secondary  and 
more  advanced  treatment  and  new  in- 
terceptor sewers.  Second,  it  would 
eliminate  grant  assistance  for  the  in- 
clusion of  reserve  capacity  in  a  treat- 
ment system  while  leaving  unchanged 
the  requirement  in  the  law  for  inclu- 
sion of  such  capacity.  Finally,  States 
would  be  directed  to  give  the  highest 
priority  to  projects  in  urban-industrial 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  prepared  a 
chart  which  shows  the  reductions  in 
the  amount  of  Federal  participation, 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  each 
State's  total  needs  as  shown  in  the 
1980  EPA  needs  survey,  under  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  table  be  insert- 
ed into  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 
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47 


557 

302 

1.926 

736 

753 

649 

1.029 

771 

345 

1.093 

1.664 

2.223 

1.013 

629 

1.638 

96 

255 

197 

582 

2.796 

157 

5.076 

1.235 

52 

2.387 

421 

613 

2.074 

301 

560 

176 

1.087 

3.426 

309 

149 

1.163 

1,607 

546 

1.511 

128 

48 

24 

42 

750 

74 

32 


272 
132 

1.378 
440 
506 
332 
393 
297 
279 
658 

1,368 

1.601 
650 
302 

1.089 

32 

138 

76 

399 

1.641 
62 

4,145 

589 

13 

1.249 
138 
195 

1.288 
284 
179 
71 
490 
708 
198 
123 
764 
614 
450 

1.225 
35 
40 
19 
24 
495 
41 
23 


'  614 

382 

3.397 

3.020 

944 

850 

1.844 

861 

1.143 

2.273 

3.539 

3.715 

1.172 

633 

2.064 

189 

272 

182 

971 

4.850 

146 

13.748 

1.305 

64 

4,780 

468 

939 

5.839 

734 

653 

189 

1,391 

3.699 

300 

334 

1,477 

2.344 

U99 

1.703 

113 

44 

18 

47 

889 

82 

35 


418 

226 

1,444 
552 
565 
487 
772 
577 
259 
820 

1.248 

1.667 
760 
472 

1.229 

72 

191 

148 

437 

2.097 
118 

3.807 
926 
39 

1.790 
316 
460 

1.556 
226 
420 
132 
815 

2.570 
232 
112 
872 

1.205 
410 

1.133 
96 
36 
18 
32 
562 
56 
24 


204 

99 

1.034 

330 

3N 

249 

295 

223 

209 

494 

1.026 

1.201 

488 

226 

817 

24 

104 

57 

299 

1.231 

46 

3,109 

442 

10 

937 

104 

146 

966 

213 

315 

53 

368 

531 

174 

92 

573 

460 

338 

919 

26 

30 

14 

18 

371 

31 

17 


511 
444 

31.9 
13.7 
44,9 

429 
314 

503 
170 
271 
264 
337 
486 
559 
44.7 
286 
528 
61.2 
33.7 
324 
608 
208 
532 
453 
281 
50.6 
367 
200 
231 
48.2 
524 
440 
586 
580 
25  2 
443 
38.6 
22.0 
499 
64.0 
621 
75.0 
51.6 
474 
514 
51.1 


24  9 
194 
228 
8.2 
302 
220 
120 
194 
137 

16  3 
217 
242 
312 
268 
297 

95 
287 
236 
231 
190 
23  7 

17  0 
254 
116 
14  7 
167 
117 
124 
218 
36.2 
210 
198 
121 
44.0 
20.7 
291 
19.7 
181 
405 
173 
517 
583 
290 
313 
284 
36.2 


119,898 


55,813 


30.593 


89.924 


41.860 


22,945 


349 
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seeoKlary  litalnenl.   H— more  advanced  treatment.   III— nfiltration/nHlow  cwrection.   reglacenient  and  rehaHitatan.   IVA— collector  sewers.   IVB— interceptor  sewers,   and  V-conOmed  sewer  overflow  correcton 


Rom4n  numerals  in  the  table  repre- 
various  categories  of  treat- 
vorks    presently    eligible     for 
assistance.  Category  I  is  second- 
category  II  is  advanced 
category  III  is  infiltration/ 
correction  and  sewer  replace- 
jind     rehabilitation:     category 
new  collector  sewers;  category 
new  interceptor  sewers;  and 
V  is  correction  of  combined 
erflow  problems.  Column  1  in- 
each     State's     total     needs. 
2  indicates  the  total  needs  for 
which  would  be  eligible 
assistance  under  the  admin- 
bill.  Column  3  indicates  the 
included    in    the    figures    in 
2.    Backlog    represents    the 
1980  population  levels,  with- 
capacity.  Column  4  shows 
Dercent   Federal   share   for  all 
es  under  existing  law.  Column 
the  75-percent  Federal  share 
I.  II  and  IV(B).  includ- 
/e  capacity.  Column  6  shows 
share  of  the  backlog  asso- 
\4ith  categories  I.  II  and  IV(B)— 
ig  reserve  capacity.  Column  7 
vhat  the  Federal  share  would 
categories  I,  II  and  IV(B) 
gible  for  assistance,  including 


cati  tgories 


for 


resi  Tve 


cat<  gories 
res(  rv 
Pec  eral 


only 


reserve  capacity.  Finally,  column  8, 
which  is  the  most  important  column, 
shows  what  the  actual  Federal  grant 
percentage  of  the  State's  needs  would 
be  under  the  administration  proposal 
with  only  categories  I,  II  and  IV(B)  el- 
igible for  assistance  and  with  reserve 
capacity  not  eligible  for  assistance. 
This  table  demonstrates  vividly  the 
amount  of  the  cost  of  this  program 
which  would  be  transferred  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

Enactment  of  such  a  proposal  would 
cause  untold  hardship  in  communities 
throughout  the  country.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  EPA  does  not  award  a 
single  grant  for  an  entire  project, 
rather  grants  are  awarded  for  seg- 
ments of  projects.  In  addition,  sepa- 
rate grants  are  given  for  step  1,  plan- 
ning; step  2,  design;  and  step  3,  con- 
struction. It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a 
project  to  have  a  step  3  grant  for  con- 
struction of  a  particular  element,  such 
as  an  outlet  works,  and  also  have  a 
step  2  grant  for  design  of  other  parts 
of  the  system.  A  change  in  grant  eligi- 
bilities without  an  appropriate  transi- 
tion period  would  place  communities 
in  a  position  of  having  immediately  to 
raise  additional  revenues  to  make  up 


fo-  a  cutback  in  Federal  assistance  in 
order  to  complete  unfinished  projects. 

Our  committee  is  not  prepared  to 
accept  such  a  situation.  We  feel  it  is 
imperative  that  a  reduction  in  Federal 
assistance  be  fashioned  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  total  disruption  in 
the  construction  of  vitally  needed 
treatment  works.  For  this  reason,  our 
bill  grandfathers  projects  which  are 
presently  receiving  assistance  under 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  For  new  projects  our  bill  limits 
the  eligible  reserve  capacity  to  10 
years,  as  opposed  to  the  minimum  of 
20  years  now  generally  accepted.  It 
also  reduces  grant  assistance  for  cate- 
gories other  than  treatment  plants 
and  interceptor  sewers  for  new 
projects.  It  does,  however,  continue 
grant  eligibility  for  correction  of  infil- 
tration/inflow problems  where  this  is 
shown  to  be  the  most  cost-effective  ap- 
proach and  allows  a  Governor,  at  his 
discretion,  to  use  up  to  30  percent  of  a 
State's  total  allotment  on  other  cate- 
gories of  treatment  works.  This  pro- 
vides necessary  flexibility  to  the 
States  in  meeting  their  particular 
sewer  treatment  problems. 

Following  is  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill: 
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Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1  provides  that  the  act  may  be 
cited  as  the    Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1981". 

Section  2  amends  Section  201(g)(5)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  This 
section  provides  that  the  Administrator  of 
EPA.  shall  not  make  any  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  unless  the 
grant  applicant  has  demonstrated  that  inno- 
vative and  alternative  waste  water  treat- 
ment processes  and  techniques  have  been 
fully  studied  and  evaluated  by  the  appli- 
cant. The  techniques  which  must  be  studied 
and  evaluated  Include  the  reclaiming  and 
reuse  of  water,  recycling  technologies,  land 
treatment  and  the  confined  disposal  of  pol- 
lutants so  that  pollutanu  will  not  migrate 
to  cause  water  or  other  environmental  pol- 
lution. 

Section  2  adds  the  requirement  that  grant 
applicants  also  study  and  evaluate  the  net 
cost  of  potable  water  and  sewer  service  to 
the  consumer  which  would  result  from  inno- 
vative and  alternative  technologies  which 
would  provide  potable  drinking  water  as 
part  of  the  wastewater  treatment  process. 

Section  3  repeals  Section  201(k)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Sec- 
tion 201(k)  is  the  Industrial  Cost  Exclusion 
provison  which  eliminates  federal  grant  as- 
sistance for  treatment  plant  capacity  to 
treat  the  flow  of  any  industrial  user  in 
excess  of  a  flow  per  day  equivalent  to  50.000 
gallons  per  day  of  saniUry  waste.  Repeal  of 
Section  201(k)  was  included  in  H.R.  2957 
which  passed  the  House  on  May  28.  1981. 

Section  4  directs  the  Administrator  to  en- 
courage and  assist  applicants  for  grant  as- 
sistance to  develop  and  file  with  the  Admin- 
istrator capital  financing  plans  which,  at  a 
minimum,  will  project  the  applicants  re- 
quirements for  waste  treatment  for  10 
years:  project  the  nature,  extent,  timing  and 
costs  of  necessary  expansion  and  recon- 
struction of  treatment  works  within  the  ap- 
plicant's jurisdiction:  and  set  forth  the 
manner  In  which  the  applicant  intends  to  fi- 
nance such  expansion  and  reconstruction. 

Section  5  in  subsection  (a)  provides  that 
the  Fiscal  Year  1982  grant  funds  shall  be  al- 
lotted by  the  Administrator  not  later  than 
the  tenth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act. 

Subsection  (b)  extends  the  existing  formu- 
la for  allotment  of  construction  grant  funds 
among  the  States  through  Fiscal  Year  1982. 
Subsection  (c)  extends  through  fiscal  year 
1982  the  provision  that  no  State  shall  re- 
ceive less  than  one-half  of  one  percentum  of 
the  total  allotment. 

Section  6  provides  that  for  fiscal  year  1982 
not  to  exceed  4  percent  of  the  total  amount 
authorized  for  construction  grants  ($2.4  bil- 
lion) Is  authorized  to  be  reserved  for  making 
granU  to  States  for  the  costs  of  administer- 
ing provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  the 
grants  program  which  have  been  delegated 
to  the  States.  Existing  law  provided  for  a 
reservation  of  2  percent  of  the  total  authori- 
zation ($5  billion)  which  came  out  to  $100 
million  a  year  for  administration.  The  per- 
centage for  Fiscal  Year  1982  Is  changed  to  4 
percent  to  reflect  the  reduced  funding  level 
of  $2.4  billion  for  that  year  and  to  assure 
that  close  to  $100  million  per  year  will  still 
be  available  in  order  to  allow  continued 
management  of  the  program  by  participat- 
ing States  at  a  stable  level. 

Section  7  extends  the  set-aside  for  increas- 
ing the  federal  grant  share  from  75  to  85 
percent  for  innovative  and  alternative  tech- 
nology through  fiscal  year  1982.  It  also 
amends  the  existing  3  percent  mandatory 


set-aside  to  provide  that  the  set-aside  shall 
be  not  less  than  3  percent  nor  more  than  5 
percent.  The  amount  of  the  increase  be- 
tween 3  and  5  percent  will  be  at  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

Subsection  (b)  of  Section  7  extends  the 
authority  for  the  Increased  federal  share  for 
innovative  and  alternative  technology 
through  fiscal  year  1982.  It  also  amends  the 
innovative  and  alternative  technology  provi- 
sion to  provide  that  any  component  of  a 
treatment  project  U  eligible  for  the  in- 
creased share  if  that  component  is  Innova- 
tive. The  law  presently  requires  that  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  treatment  works  uti- 
lize innovative  and  alternative  technology. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  encour- 
age development  of  Innovative  and  alterna- 
tive components. 

Sul)section  (c)  of  Section  7  removes  the 
existing  prohibition  In  the  law  against  pro- 
viding the  higher  federal  grant  share  for  In- 
novative and  alternative  technology  relating 
to  collector  and  interceptor  sewers,  major 
sewer  rehabilitation,  and  combined  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers.  This  prohibition  dis- 
courages the  development  of  Innovative  and 
alternative  technology  in  these  areas  and  is. 
therefore,  considered  inappropriate. 

Section  8  modifies  the  requirement  that 
two  brand  names  or  equal  be  listed  in  a  pro- 
prietary specification  for  bids  by  providing 
that  when  It  is  impractical  or  uneconomical 
to  make  a  clear  and  accurate  description  of 
the  technical  requirements,  a  brand  name 
or  equal  description  may  be  used. 

Section  9  directs  the  Administrator  to  re- 
serve, each  fiscal  year,  not  to  exceed  1  per- 
cent of  the  amount  authorized  for  construc- 
tion grante.  or  $100,000.  whichever  amount 
Is  greater.  These  reserved  sums  are  to  be 
used  by  the  Administrator  to  make  grants 
to  the  States  to  carry  out  water  quality 
management  planning.  This  planning  is  to 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  identifica- 
tion of  cost  effective  and  locally  accepUble 
facility  and  nonpoint  measures  to  meet  and 
maintain  water  quality  standards:  the  devel- 
opment of  an  implementation  plan  to  obtain 
State  and  local  financial  commitmenU  to 
Implement  these  measures:  and  a  determi- 
nation of  the  nature,  extent  and  causes  of 
water  quality  problems  in  various  areas  of 
the  State. 

Section  10  directs  the  Administrator  to 
allot  to  the  State  of  New  York  from  fiscal 
year  1982  funds  an  amount  necessary  to  pay 
the  cost  of  conveying  sewage  from  the  Con- 
vention Center  of  the  City  of  New  York  to 
the  Newtown  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  In 
Brooklyn.  This  provision  was  Included  in 
H.R.  2957  which  passed  the  House  May  28. 

1981.  .     ^. 

Section  11  provides  an  authorization  oi 
$2.4  billion  for  the  construction  grants  pro- 
gram for  Fiscal  Year  1982. 

Section  12  provides  that  field  testing  of  in- 
novative and  alternative  waste  water  treat- 
ment processes  and  techniques  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  grant  assistance  under  the  Act  in 
order  to  encourage  the  development  of  such 
processes  and  techniques  and  to  better 
Insure  that  they  will  perform  as  planned. 

Section  13  expresses  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress that  a  project  for  waste  treatment  and 
management  undertaken  with  financial  as- 
sistance under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  shall  be  considered  as  an  overall 
waste  treatment  system  for  waste  treatment 
and  management  and  shall  be  that  system 
which  constitutes  the  most  economical  and 
cost  effective  combination  of  treatment 
works  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 
It  also  provides  that  water  efficiency  meas- 


ures and  devices  (conservation  measures) 
are  to  be  considered  along  with  all  other  al- 
ternatives in  determining  what  overall 
system  Is  most  cost  effective. 

It  provides  that  the  Administrator.  l)efore 
approving  any  Step  3  construction  grant  for 
treatment  works,  must  determine  that  the 
overall  project  of  which  the  treatment 
works  are  a  part  is  the  most  cost  effective 
combination  of  treatment  works  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Act.  This  section  ap- 
plies to  new  projects  which  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived any  Federal  assistance  and  to  proj- 
ects which  are  in  the  Step  1  planning  phase. 
It  does  not  apply  in  cases  where  a  Step  2  en- 
gineering design  or  a  Step  3  construction 
grant  has  been  approved. 

Section  14  is  designed  to  expedite  the  con- 
sideration of  grant  applications  and  to  elimi- 
nate duplication  of  effort  by  EPA  and  the 
States.  It  provides  that  where  a  State  has 
been  delegated  sufficient  authority  to  ad- 
minister the  construction  grants  program 
under  Title  II.  the  Governor  may  certify  to 
the  Administrator  that  a  grant  application 
meets  applicable  requirement  of  State  and 
Federal  law.  In  such  a  case  the  Administra- 
tor must  approve  or  disapprove  the  grant 
application  within  30  days.  If  it  Is  disap- 
proved, the  reasons  for  disapproval  must  be 
set  forth  in  writing.  If  no  action  at  all  Is 
taken  within  30  days,  the  grant  application 
is  deemed  to  be  approved.  This  provision 
should  also  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
SUtes  to  seek  increased  delegation  of  ad- 
ministration of  Title  II  of  the  Act  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  the  expedited  grant  ap- 
proval process. 

Section  15  states  that  It  Is  the  policy  of 
Congress  that  projects  for  waste  water 
treatment  and  management  undertaken 
with  Federal  financial  assistance  under  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  shall  be  proj- 
ects which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  State, 
are  designed  to  achieve  optimum  water 
quality  management  consistent  with  the 
public  health  and  water  quality  goals  and 
requirements  of  the  Act. 

Section  16  amends  Section  301(h)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  which 
relates  to  ocean  discharges  of  municipal 
wastes.  Presently  Section  301(h)  allows  the 
Administrator,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
State,  to  issue  a  discharge  permit  under  Sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Act  which  allows  the  dis- 
charge into  ocean  waters  of  effluent  which 
has  received  less  than  secondary  treatment. 
A  number  of  limitations  are  included  in  this 
section  which  have  decreased  its  effective- 
ness. It  Is  applicable  only  to  ocean  outfalls 
existing  at  the  time  the  1977  amendments 
were  adopted  and  for  -which  a  permit  was 
applied  for  within  270  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  1977  amendments. 

This  section  of  the  bill  removes  the  limita- 
tion that  the  outfall  must  have  existed  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  1977  amend- 
menU.  It  also.  In  connection  with  this,  re- 
moves the  requirement  that  application  for 
a  permit  be  made  within  270  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  1977  Act. 

In  addition.  Section  16  removes  as  redun- 
dant a  requirement  In  Section  301(hK8) 
that  grant  funds  be  used  consistent  with  re- 
quirements in  Title  II  by  a  community  re- 
ceiving a  variance.  Finally,  the  bill  restates 
the  original  Congressional  Intent  that  com- 
munities which  have  achieved  secondary 
treatment  are  eligible  to  apply  for  and  re- 
ceive the  variance. 

Section  17  deals  with  reserve  capacity. 
Under  existing  law.  adequate  reserve  capac- 
ity generally  20  years,  is  required  to  be  in- 
cluded in  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
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reserve  capacity  is  eligible  for  grant 
The  Administration  has  recom- 
the  elimination  of  grant  assistance 
e    capacity.    Its    proposal    would 
assistance  to  treatment  capac- 
to  meet  1980  population  levels, 
^tion  would  retain  existing  grant 
for  reserve  capacity  in  those  proj- 
are  presently  receiving  Step  2 
Step  3  construction  grant  assist- 
projects  which  have  not  yet  re- 
grant  assistance,  or  are  in  Step  1 
it  would  limit  such  assistance  to  a 
capacity   representing    10   years  of 
growth.  The   10  years  would  be 
from  the  date  of  the  first  applica- 
jrant  assistance. 

18  deals  with  categories  of  treat- 
which  are  eligible  for  grant  as- 
Present  law  provides  assistaiice  for 

plants,  interceptor  and  collector 

correction     of     inflow/infiltration 

.  rehabilitation  of  sewers,  and  cor- 

3f  combined  sewer  overflow  prob- 

Administration's  proposal  would 

assistance  to  treatment  plants 

sewers. 

4?ction  retains  federal  grant  assist - 

presently  eligible  categories  for  all 

currently     receiving     assistance 

Act.  For  new  projects  which  have 

received  any  Federal  assistance,  up 

of  a  State's  yearly  allotment 

Act.  as  determined  by  the  Gover- 

be  used  for  categories  such  as  cor- 

of  combined  sewer  overflow  prob- 

sewer  rehabilitation.  For  all  proj- 

of  infiltration/inflow  prob- 

ould    remain    grant    eligible.    This 

provide  increased  discretion  to  the 

deciding  how  their  money  should 

to  meet  their  particular  problems. 

19  states  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
that  judicial  notice  be  taken  of  the 

to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 

Act  and  the  other  provisions  con- 

I  H.R.  4503.  and  that  the  parties  to 

consent     decrees     establishing     a 

for  construction  of  publicly  owned 

works  are  encouraged  to  reexam- 

provisions  of  such  consent  decrees 

required  by  equity,  to  make  ap- 

adjustments   in  such   provisions. 

designed  to  encourage  consideration 

i|npact  of  reduced  funding  levels  on 

completion  dates  of  projects 

;onsent  decree. 

20  directs  the  Administrator  of 
submit  to  Congress  not  later  than 

1982.  a  new  report  of  the  costs  of 
the   requirements   of   the   Federal 
Ifollution  Control  Act  for  discharges 
waste  as  amended  by  our  bill. 
;he  so-caUed  "needs"  survey  which 
qequired  to  submit  to  Congress  every 
This  section  will  provide  Con- 
I  th  a  revised  estimate  of  needs  re- 
the  changes  in  the  program  made 
.  In  preparing  this  report,  the  Ad- 
is  to  give  emphasis  to  the  provi- 
Section  8  of  the  bill  in  addressing 
qliality  needs  adequately  and  appro- 
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21  provides  that  the  project  for 
owned  treatment  works  for  Bath 
.   Michigan,  shall  be  eligible  for 
from  sums  allotted  to  the  State  of 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
would  be  eligible  for  under  the 
project  had  been  constructed  with 
grant    assistance.    Bath   Township 
was  conipelled  to  proceed  with  this  project 
by  court  order  with  its  o«7i  funds  at  a  time 
when  Ffderal  funds  were  being  impounded. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  these  most  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, the  project  would  have  been 
constructed  with  the  usual  75-percent  Fed- 
eral share.  This  section  is  designed  to  cor- 
rect this  inequity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  1-year 
bill  so  that  we  may  examine  the  pro- 
gram in  greater  detail  next  year.  It  ap- 
propriates $2.4  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  an  amount  consistent  with  the 
Reconciliation  Act  and  the  administra- 
tion's position.  It  recognizes  the  need 
to  reduce  Federal  involvement  in  the 
program  while  maintaining  stability 
and  avoiding  unnecessary  disruption. 
It  is  a  sound  bill  and  a  responsible  one. 
I  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 

D  1330 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clinger).  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLINGEIR.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4503.  and  I  would  like  to  also 
extend  my  congratulations  to  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roe),  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas  (Mr.    HAMMERSCHMIDT),    aS   WCll 

as  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard),  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Clausen),  for  what  I  think  is 
a  well-crafted  and  outstandingly  good 
bill,  which  is  going  to  continue  the 
commitment  of  this  country  to  clean- 
ing up  the  Nation's  waters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1981,  H.R.  4503.  restructures  the  pro- 
gram to  aid  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  projects. 

Under  current  law,  five  categories  of 
projects  are  eligible  for  construction 
grants  providing  a  75-percent  Federal 
share.  The  legislation  we  are  now  con- 
sidering continues  this  commitment 
for  projects  now  in  the  planning, 
design,  and  construction  stages. 

In  the  future,  however,  under  the 
administrative  proposal  several  catego- 
ries involving  new  projects  would  not 
be  eligiblle  for  the  Federal  share.  In 
particular,  projects  involving  collector 
systems  would  be  constructed  without 
benefit  of  construction  grants  program 
aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  deliberations 
on  this  bill  in  both  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  Resources  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, we  discussed  thoroughly  the  de- 
mands for  sewage  treatment  facilities 
in  the  future.  The  point  was  made 
that  rural  areas  rely  heavily  on  collec- 
tor systems,  and  that  the  construction 
grants  to  modernize  these  systems  are 
just  now  showing  results. 

Under  H.R.  4503.  the  mandatory  4- 
percent  set-aside  for  States  with  sig- 
nificant rural  populations  will  be  con- 
tinued to  allow  small  and  rural  com- 
munities to  develop  less  costly  alterna- 
tives to  conventional  treatment  works. 


In  addition,  the  existing  3-percent  set- 
aside  that  States  must  spend  on  inno- 
vative and  alternative  technologies 
could  be  increased  up  to  5  percent  by 
the  Governor  of  a  State. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  attention  must 
be  drawn  to  the  special  needs  of  rural 
areas.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  intention  to  direct  the  re- 
duced Federal  aid  toward  urban  areas. 
Indeed,  those  categories  that  remain 
eligibile  for  the  75-percent  Federal 
share  suggest  that  this  trend  is  in  the 
making. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  regard,  it 
must  be  made  clear  that  economic  de- 
velopment ranks  high  on  the  agenda 
of  rural  areas.  But  according  to  a 
recent  National  Governors  Association 
publication  entitled  "America  in 
Ruins,"  a  survey  of  6,870  communities 
reveals  that  nearly  half  of  the 
wastewater  treatment  plants  are  oper- 
ating at  80-percent  capacity  or  higher. 
As  a  rule  of  thumb,  writes  author  Pat 
Choate: 

When  a  community  wastewater  treatment 
system  is  operating  at  80-percent  capacity, 
that  community  will  not  be  able  to  add  addi- 
tional industrial  load.  This  Is  particularly 
true  for  smaller  communities  where  the  20 
percent  of  excess  capacity  will,  in  quantita- 
tive terms,  represent  limited  treatment 
abilities. 

The  point  is  this:  If  we  are  to  rely  on 
economic  development  to  bolster 
growth  and  create  jobs,  underlying 
ability  to  expand  must  be  provided.  An 
adequate  sewage  treatment  facility  is 
integral  to  any  such  expansion. 

H.R.  4503  would  continue  eligibility 
for  a  75-percent  share  to  construct  col- 
lector systems,  through  its  provision 
allowing  up  to  30  percent  of  a  State's 
allotment  to  be  used  for  any  currently 
eligible  categories.  A  high  priority 
should  be  given  to  allocating  the  State 
allotment  toward  meeting  rural  needs. 

The  need  for  adequate  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  in  rural  areas  is  critical; 
an  evenhanded  approach  in  apportion- 
ing discretionary  funds  under  the  con- 
struction grant  program  is  necessary 
to  balance  the  trend  of  favoring  urban 
areas. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member, 
who  have  done  so  much  and  brought 
so  much  knowledge  and  information 
to  bear  on  this  very  vital  subject  of 
providing  the  necessary  funds  and  im- 
provements in  a  program  which  lies  at 
the  heart  of  maintaining  our  quality 
of  life  and  the  envirorunental  protec- 
tion which  the  people  of  his  country 
need.  I  would  also  like  to  commend 
the  leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey   (Mr.   Howard),   and   the 
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ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Clausen). 
who  have  demonstrated  their  commit- 
ment to  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  few  things 
which  we  Americans  take  more  for 
granted  than  the  opportunity  to  drink 
clean  water  and  the  belief  that  our 
streams  and  rivers  and  lakes  should  be 
free  from  pollution,  because  it  is  fun- 
damental to  our  quality  of  life.  And 
yet  we  do  take  it  for  granted.  But  the 
American  people  know  that  it  does  not 
come  automatically.  It  takes  programs 
such  as  the  one  we  are  considering 
today  to  make  it  possible. 

I  think  the  committee,  by  formulat- 
ing a  1-year  bill,  has  made  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  Most  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  the  past  has 
been  successful.  Nevertheless,  as  our 
oversight  investigations  have  shown, 
there  is  room  for  improvements,  and 
those  improvements  and  chaiiges  can 
be  made.  And  when  we  come  back  next 
year  to  deal  with  this  program,  this 
committee  will  bring  out  a  biir  that 
will  provide  the  long-term,  long-range, 
predictable  funding  that  is  necessary. 
But  in  the  meantime,  we  cannot  bring 
a  halt  to  those  plants  which  are  under 
construction  and  need  to  go  forward  to 
clean  up  our  rivers  and  our  streams 
and  our  lakes  in  order  to  enhance  the 
environmental  quality  of  this  Nation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
got  to  recognize  that,  simply  eliminat- 
ing funding,  or  even  dramatically  re- 
ducing funding,  does  not  make  the  pol- 
lution disappear.  We  certainly  do  not 
want  to  see  additional  property  taxes 
and  rates  skyrocket,  yet  we  might  if 
we  do  not  pass  this  legislation.  This 
legislation  is  important  for  the  people 
of  America.  It  is  not  this  committee's 
bill;  it  is  not  Mr.  Roe's  bill;  it  is  not 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt's  bill.  It  is  the  bill 
that  will  provide  the  necessities  of  life 
for  the  people  of  America.  No  adminis- 
tration, whether  it  is  this  one  or  any 
former  or  future  administration,  can 
hold  hostage  legislation  which  is  de- 
voted to  cleaning  up  the  waters  of  this 
Nation.  ,    . 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
that  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
give  not  just  support  but  overwhelm- 
ing and  resounding  endorsement  of 
this  important  piece  of  legislation  and 
the  excellently  crafted  bill  which  has 
been  reported  to  the  House. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California.  Hon.  Glenn  An- 
derson. ^^  .  - 
Mr.  Al-IDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  strong  support  for  this 
significant  piece  of  legislation,  H.R. 
4503,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1981. 

As  you  know,  this  important  meas- 
ure would  authorize  $2.4  billion  for 
fiscal     year     1982     for    the     Federal 


wastewater  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion program.  I  commend  our  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee  chairman, 
Hon.  Robert  A.  Roe,  and  our  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Hon.  John  Paul  Hammerschmidt. 
for  their  tireless  efforts  in  producing 
such  a  fine  bill.  And,  of  course,  com- 
mendations are  in  order  for  our  full 
committee  chairman.  Hon.  Jim 
Howard,  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  full  committee,  Hon.  Don  Clau- 
sen, for  their  many  contributions  to 
this  legislation. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  lan- 
guage contained  in  sections  2  and  16  of 
the  bill. 

Section  2  amends  section  201(g)(5)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  As  stated  in  the  committee  report 
for  H.R.  4503,  section  201(g)(5)  pro- 
vides that— 

The  Administrator  of  EPA  shall  not  make 
any  grants  for  the  construction  of  treat- 
ment works  unless  the  grant  applicant  has 
demonstrated  that  innovative  and  alterna- 
tive   wastewater    treatment    processes   and 
techniques  have  been  fully  studied  and  eval- 
uated  by    the    applicant.    The    techniques 
which  must  be  studied  and  evaluated  in- 
clude the  reclaiming  and  reuse  of  water,  re- 
cycling  technologies,   land   treatment   and 
the  confined  disposal  of  pollutants  so  that 
pollutants  will  not  mitigate  to  cause  water 
or  other  environmental  pollution.  In  study- 
ing and  evaluating  these  technologies,  the 
applicant  is  to  take  into  account  and  provide 
for.  to  the  extent  practical,  the  more  effi- 
cient use  of  energy  and  resources.  Section  2 
modifies  this  provision  to  require  the  appli- 
cant to  study  and  evaluate  these  various  in- 
novative and  alternative  technologies  taking 
into    account    and    providing    for,    to    the 
extent  practical,  the  most  efficient  use  of 
energy  and  resources  which  will  result  In 
the  lowest  net  cost  of  water  and  sewer  serv- 
ice to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  consumer-orient- 
ed language  was  submitted  by  the  city 
of  San  Diego  because  of  its  need  to 
import  nearly  100  percent  of  its  water. 
The  cost,  and  as  importantly,  the  di- 
minishing supply  of  ground  and  river 
water  in  California,  has  led  San  Diego 
to   plan    for   a    wastewater-to-po table 
water  recycle  system.  The  city's  re- 
search shows  that  traditional  second- 
ary treatment  is  less  expensive  than 
other  more  advanced  techniques  of  ef- 
fluent treatment.  And.  that  the  vascu- 
lar plant,  reverse  osmosis  technology 
that  San  Diego  proposes  for  its  recycle 
system  will  be  more  expensive.  Yet, 
the  product  of  the  recycle  system  will 
be  not  only  treated  sewage,  but  also 
potable  water.  And  this  water  will  be 
much  less  expensive  to  the  consumer 
than    that    currently    imported.    The 
point  is  that  while  the  sewage  treat- 
ment   side    of    San    Diego's    recycle 
system  will  be  more  costly  than  con- 
ventional secondary  treatment,  the  po- 
table water  side  will  be  much  cheaper, 
and  the  net  result  will  be  very  econom- 
ical for  the  consumer.  This  section  of 
the  bill  requires  that  applicants  from 
commimities  which  rely  on  costly  im- 


ported water  conduct  studies  and 
evaluate  wastewater  treatment  sys- 
tems which  not  only  are  energy  and 
resource  efficient  but  will  also  give  the 
consumer  a  financial  break. 

Section  16  clarifies  original  congres- 
sional intent  that  eligible  applicants 
for  ocean  discharge  waivers  include 
communities  which  have  achieved  sec- 
ondary treatment  capability.  Briefly, 
the  Clean  Water  Act  of  1977  allows 
the         Environmental  Protection 

Agency— EPA— to  grant  waivers  to 
publicly  owned  wastewater  treatment 
facilities  so  that  they  can  discharge 
primary  treated  municipal  waste  into 
the  marine  environment  when  it  can 
be  shown  that  costly  secondary  treat- 
ment is  not  necessary.  The  EPA,  how- 
ever, misinterpreted  congressional 
intent  on  this  matter  by  excluding 
communities  from  otftaining  a  waiver 
if  they  were  already  meeting  second- 
ary treatment  requirements— even  in 
cases  where  primary  treatment  is  both 
cost  effective  and  environmentally 
sound. 

The  city  of  Avalon.  which  happens 
to  be  located  within  my  congressional 
district,  is  one  such  community  that 
was  forbidden  to  apply  for  an  EPA 
waiver  because  they  were  already 
achieving  secondary  treatment.  A  May 
22  Government  Accounting  Office— 
GAO— report  to  the  Congress  entitled. 
■Billions  Could  Be  Saved  Through 
Waivers  for  Coastal  Wastewater 
Treatment  Plants,"  states  that  Avalon 
•appears  to  be  ideally  suited  for  a 
waiver  and  could  sutstantially  benefit 
from  the  resulting  reduced  O.  &  M. 
expenses."  In  its  recommendations  to 
Congress,  the  GAO  believes  that  we 
should  "indicate  that  the  waiver  provi- 
sion is  not  intended  to  preclude  com- 
munities already  achieving  secondary 
treatment  from  obtaining  waivers  in 
cases  where  primary  treatment  is  both 
cost  effective  and  environmentally 
sound." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  on  page 
17  of  the  committee  report  (No.  97- 
270)  it  states  that- 


With  respect  to  communities  which  have 
achieved  secondary  treatment,  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  (sic)  1977  Act  clearly  demon- 
strates that  such  communities  were  to  be  el- 
igible to  apply  for  and  receive  variances 
under  section  301(h).  EPA's  regulations  de- 
nying eligibility  to  such  communities  were 
successfully  challenged  in  one  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals.  Section  16  of  the  bill  affirms  the 
original  congressional  intent  with  regard  to 
this  matter.  This  will  remove  any  doubt  as 
to  the  eligibility  of  communities  such  as 
Avalon,  California,  which,  as  noted  by  GAO. 
•appears  to  be  ideally  suited  for  a  waiver 
and  could  substantially  benefit  from  the  re- 
sulting reduced  O.  &  M.  costs. " 

D  1345 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstari. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  markup  of  this  bill,  the  com- 
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iipproved  an  amendment  I  of- 
s  action  9.  to  set  aside  1  percent 
construction  grant  funds  for 
areawide  water  quality  man- 
activities.  The  purpKwe  and 
language  of  section  9  is  to 
the  over  200  water  quality 
management  plans  now  in  existence, 
has  approved  over  the  past 
rears. 

plans  were  developed  at  con- 
expense  to  Federal,  State, 
governments,   plans  which 
proven  extremely  useful  in  defin- 
extent  and  nature  of  water 
problems,  and  in  developing 
in|tergovemmental     cooperation 
to  begin  solving  them, 
offered   the   amendment  for  two 
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help  States  and  localities 

toward  self-sufficiency  in 

such    pollution    abate- 

and  help  them  identify 

nature  and  causes  of  pollu- 

1  arious  areas  and  the  solutions 

problems. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that 

to  do  this  kind  of  plaiming  at 

government  level  where  the 

are,    where    the    solutions 

devised  and  carried  out,  and 

planning  expertise  exists. 

9  recognizes  that  goal  and 

local    public   comprehensive 

organizations  the   financial 

)f  setting  priorities  in  water 

:  nanagement. 

to  emphasize  that  this  area  of 

management   planning   is 

program.  It  is  not  some- 

we  have  invented.  It  is  an 

that  has  been  carried  on  in- 

for  the  past   10  years,  and 

that,  going  back  to  the  ini- 

in  1956. 

ivastewater  planning  agencies 

doing  this  work  and  doing  it 

and  successfully.  I  just  feel 

1  he  future  we  are  going  to  need 

of  this  kind  because  more 

mrden  of  pollution  control  is 

be  shifted  to  the  State  and 

level, 
is  going  to  happen,  then  we 
those  agencies  with  the 
tools  necessary  to  carry  out 
considerable  role. 
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With  less  than  half  the  original  con- 
struction grant  funds  authorization  to 
be  available  in  future  years,  now  is  not 
the  time  to  zero  out  our  support  for 
planning;  in  fact,  we  need  responsible 
planning  and  priority  setting  more 
than  ever,  and  I  am  pleased  that  local 
planning  authority  and  funding  have 
been  reestablished  in  this  bill. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Roe),  a  recognized  national  expert  in 
the  field  of  water  pollution  abatement 
for  the  splendid  job  he  has  done  liter- 
ally living  with  this  legislation  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  skillfully 
guiding  it  to  this  point  on  the  floor. 

There  were  occasions  when  it  looked 
as  though  perhaps  we  were  not  going 
to  have  a  pollution  control  program 
for  the  future  and  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  relentless  efforts  and 
leadership  to  assure  that  the  program 
will  survive. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ETdgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  for  their  excellent 
work  on  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Let  me,  in  the  limited  time  I  have, 
make  four  oljservations  about  this  bill, 
H.R.  4503,  to  amend  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  amendments. 

I  believe  that  the  water  issue  is  the 
next  major  crisis  that  our  Nation  will 
face,  and  with  the  limitation  of  Feder- 
al dollars  and  State  dollars,  I  think  it 
is  important  for  us  to  recognize  that 
we  need  to  develop  a  national  policy  as 
it  relates  to  not  only  water  pollution 
control,  but  water  supply,  the  infra- 
structure needs  of  our  cities,  and  all  of 
the  future  needs  for  water  resources. 

I  think  this  bill  today  gives  us  our 
first  opportunity  in  the  construction 
grants  area  to  deal  with  a  very  impor- 
tant issue  that  will  lead  us  in  future 
days  to  additional  discussions  on  what 
the  Nation's  water  policy  needs  are. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  like 
to  make  is  that  in  this  legislation, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  conunittee 
and  an  amendment  which  I  offered, 
we  provide  a  study  of  the  need  for 
flexibility.  When  we  addressed  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  arbitrary 
elimination  of  certain  eligible  catego- 
ries, the  subcommittee  retained  eligi- 
bility for  all  funded  projects  in  cur- 
rently eligible  categories  while  provid- 
ing up  to  30  percent  of  the  States'  con- 
struction grant  funds  for  certain  cate- 
gories in  the  future. 

No  one  is  sure  whether  the  30-per- 
cent figure  of  flexibility  is  the  appro- 
priate one,  so  I  offered  a  further  provi- 
sion directing  EPA  to  study  the  cate- 
gory needs  question  in  compiling  a 
new  needs  survey  mandated  by  H.R. 
4503. 


Another  major  critical  issue  and  my 
third  point  is  the  fact  that  this  legisla- 
tion, while  it  provides  funding  of  $2.4 
billion  of  authorization,  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  all  of  our  desires  in 
a  number  of  critical  areas.  We  must 
target  these  funds  to  critical  needs. 

I  was  successful  in  placing  language 
within  the  bill  to  provide  that  we 
target  these  limited  funds  to  address 
the  public  health  and  water  quality 
needs  of  our  Nation.  I  think  anytime 
when  we  have  limited  Federal  dollars 
they  must  be  used  both  flexibly  in 
areas  of  need,  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  for  reconstruction  and  reha- 
bilitation, in  the  Sun  Belt  areas  for 
new  cities  and  new  communities,  and 
new  basic  infrastructure  needs,  but 
they  must  also  be  targeted  to  address 
current  water  quality  needs  and  public 
health  requirements. 

Finally,  just  a  word  about  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal.  President 
Reagan  said  he  would  not  request  any 
sewer  construction  grant  funds  unless 
there  was  basic  reform.  I  think  this 
legislation  is  reform.  I  think  environ- 
mentalists, the  committee,  the  con- 
struction industry  can  be  proud  that 
they  have  joined  together  in  putting  a 
piece  of  legislation  together  that  I 
hope  the  administration  can  accept 
and  to  which  it  can  commit  the  $2.4 
billion  of  appropriations. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  CouGHLiN),  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  a 
member  who  has  had  a  keen  interest 
for  a  long  time  about  cleaning  up  the 
waters  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  Members  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  for  bringing 
H.R.  4503  to  the  House  floor.  The 
members  of  the  committee  have 
worked  long  and  hard  on  these  needed 
amendments. 

As  all  of  us  in  the  Chamber  realize, 
the  wastewater  treatment  construc- 
tion program  is,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, out  of  money  today.  Several 
weeks  into  this  new  fiscal  year,  many 
States  throughout  the  Nation  are 
without  any  funds  to  continue  the 
design  or  construction  of  wastewater 
treatment  plants.  Other  States  are  left 
without  sufficient  funds  to  continue 
their  wastewater  treatment  efforts. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is, 
therefore,  imperative.  It  must  be  expe- 
ditiously passed  and  a  compromise  for- 
mulated with  the  Senate  to  insure 
that  a  final  bill  is  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  signature. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  HUD/In- 
dependent  Agencies,  I  am  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  problems  associated 
with  this  program.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  am  aware  of  the  impact 
zero-funding  in  fiscal  year  1982  will 
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have  on  our  Nation's  commitment  to 
clean  its  waters.  Our  subconunittee 
has  pledged  to  provide  the  administra- 
tion's announced  $2.4  billion  in 
wastewater  treatment  funds  once 
needed  reforms  are  signed  into  law.  In 
fact,  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1982 
continuing  appropriations  resolution, 
the  conferees  inserted  language  in  the 
report  affirming  their  intention  to  use 
the  first  legislative  vehicle  available  to 
provide  adequate  funding  for  this 
needed  program. 

I  remain  concerned  that  a  disruptive 
and  costly  funding  lapse  might  occur 
if  appropriate  authorizing  legislation 
is  not  enacted  promptly  and  followed 
immediately  by  appropriations.  I  reaf- 
firm my  commitment  and  offer  my  as- 
sistance in  any  way  possible  to  insure 
that  an  authorization  and  an  appro- 
priation bill  are  enacted.  The  Congress 
must  not  abandon  its  historic  support 
for  our  Nation's  clean  waters  or  for 
the  program  it  formulated  to  clean  up 
these  waters. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 

time.  ^     .  ,^  „ 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 

minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  Fary). 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  Public 
Work's  efforts  of  behalf  of  the  clean 
water  program.  Through  the  work  of 
both  the  Oversight  and  Investigation 
and  the  Water  Resources  Subcommit- 
tees, we  have,  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  effective  bill.  I  commend  both 
our  chairman,  Mr.  Roe  and  our  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT,  for  their  able  leadership  in 
guiding  this  bill  forward  in  such  a 
timely  manner.  Given  the  challenge 
put  to  us  by  the  administration,  I  feel 
confident  that  this  bill  reflects  the 
President's  fiscal  concerns,  while  re- 
taining the  essential  strength  of  the 
program.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  in  asking  for  your  sup- 
port of  this  bill  as  reported  out  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee. 

This  bill  has  a  national  focus,  rather 
than  a  regional  one.  It  addresses  the 
concerns  of  both  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities in  a  host  of  ways.  For  exam- 
ple, this  bill  extends  Federal  grants 
for  limited  capacity  to  meet  growing 
population  needs.  It  also  encourages 
the  expansion  of  innovative  and  alter- 
native technologies  to  meet  out  pollu- 
tion problems.  However,  the  primary 
focus  of  this  legislation  is  cost  effec- 
tiveness. If  there  was  only  one  issue 
that  our  committee  regarded  as  neces- 
sary, it  was  that  whatever  technology 
a  community  chose,  it  should  be  a 
cost-effective  system,  that  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  act.  In  these 
days  of  austerity,  a  more  reasonable 
premise  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  is  cur- 
rently redefining  the  category  of  sec- 


ondary treatment.  I  heartily  encour- 
age that  activity.  We  must  get  back  to 
a  practical  approach  in  the  treatement 
of  wastewater.  I  suggest  that  there  is  a 
correlation  between  our  cost-effective 
focus  and  a  redefinition  of  secondary 
treatment.  Here,  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  water  pollution  control 
attainable  by  encouraging  different 
technologies. 

Probably  the  most  important  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  is  the  continuance  of 
Federal  grant  assistance  for  presently 
eligible  categories,  for  those  projects 
currently  receiving  assistance  under 
the  act.  This  continuity,  that  is  the 
backbone  of  our  bill  is  desperately 
needed  by  all  the  States.  Without  this 
grandfathering  provision,  local  com- 
munities and  States  simply  could  not 
absorb  the  costs  of  completing  those 
projects  in  the  works. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  tunnel 
and  reservoir  project  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chi- 
cago, which  has  an  approved  step  2 
grant,  has  received  $1.2  billion.  Yet 
the  project  still  needs  another  million 
in  Federal  funds.  This  project  will  be  a 
boon  to  the  Chicago  land  area,  captur- 
ing 80  percent  of  the  raw  sewage  in 
underground  tunnels,  for  treatment 
after  a  storm,  rather  than  dumping 
these  pollutants  into  the  waterways.  If 
the  grandfathering  section  was  not  in- 
cluded in  our  legislation,  the  financial 
investment  in  this  project  would  be 
lost.  Alone,  the  city  of  Chicago  could 
not  afford  this  ambitious  effort.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Chicago  is  not  alone  in  this 
regard.  There  are  literally  hundreds  of 
cities  who  have  acted  in  reliance  on 
our  Federal  commitment  to  water  pol- 
lution control.  If  we  change  the  rules 
now,  the  advances  we  have  made  will 
be  lost. 

I  would  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  retain  this  grandfather  provision 
and  to  support  the  bill  in  its  entirety 
in  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
our  commitment  and  to  continue  the 
progress  in  cleaning  up  our  waters. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Roemer). 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  4305  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  its  favor.  The 
construction  grants  program  is  a  huge 
budget  item  rightly  targeted  for 
reform  by  President  Reagan  and  fur- 
ther improvements  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  bill  could  still  be  made.  Howev- 
er, our  committee  has  sweated  over 
this  reform  package,  we  have  come  up 
with  a  good  bill,  and  we  are  now  down 
to  the  wire.  For  the  sake  of  the  hard- 
pressed  managers  of  sewer  systems  in 
our  districts,  if  no  one  else,  we  should 
get  this  bill  to  conference  and  into 

H.R.  4305  offers  us  the  flexibility  of 
making  further  refinements  next  year, 
it  minimizes  disruption  in  construction 
now  underway,  and  it  emphasizes  cost- 


efective  treatment.  Most  important  of 
all.  this  bill  is  based  on  a  sensible  ap- 
praisal of  what  effect  our  reforms  will 
nave  on  the  actual  real-world  imple- 
mentation of  the  program. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  that 
H.R.  4305  preserves  the  grant-eligible 
status  of  infiltration/inflow  correction 
(known  as  infiltration/inflow  correc- 
tion) for  those  projects  not  yet  in  the 
design  stage.  Unlike  the  Senate,  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  bene- 
fited from  substantial  testimony  on 
this  serious  issue.  Although  the  EPA 
recommended  that  infiltration/inflow 
correction  be  removed  from  the  cate- 
gories eligible  for  Federal  funding, 
groups  as  diverse  as  the  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Sewerage  Agencies,  the 
National  Utility  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, and  eighty  environmentsd  groups 
supported  maintaining  current  law  as 
it  related  to  inflitration/inflow  correc- 
tion and  appears  in  H.R.  4305. 

Infiltration/inflow  is  basically  a 
clean  water  problem.  Infiltration  is 
the  seepage  of  groundwater  into  sewer 
collection  systems  through  leaks, 
breaks,  and  faulty  joints.  Inflow  refers 
to  fresh  water  that  enters  the  system 
through  other  routes,  notably  roof 
and  storm  drains  connected  to  the 
system.  Although  infiltration/inflow 
problems  are  commonly  thought  of  in 
connection  with  the  older  cities  of  the 
Northeast,  substantial  infiltration/ 
inflow  problems  exist  nationwide. 

For  systems  with  infiltration/inflow 
problems,  the  difference  between 
normal  and  peak  flows  can  be  ex- 
treme. After  sudden  rains,  400-percent 
flow  increases  are  not  uncommon— but 
even  during  dry  spells,  about  half  the 
flow  to  treatment  plants  is  estimated 
to  be  infiltration:  clean  water,  not 
sewage. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  just  expen- 
sively wasteful  to  transport  and  treat 
infiltration/inflow.  Excessive  infiltra- 
tion/inflow has  been  found  to  be  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  plant  perform- 
ance failures,  either  by  the  flushing 
out  of  the  micro-organisms  that  acti- 
vate secondary  treatment  or  by  the  di- 
luting of  pollutant  strength  below  ef- 
fective levels.  Worse,  excessive  infiltra- 
tion/inflow can  result  in  total  bypass 
of  the  treatment  plant  and  the  dump- 
ing of  raw  sewage  into  our  rivers  and 
lakes. 

Infiltration/inflow  correction  is  pos- 
sible and  in  fact  offers  the  simplest 
and  most  cost  effective  solution  to 
many  of  the  financing  and  perform- 
ance problems  that  bedevil  the  con- 
struction grants  program.  The  tech- 
nology is  just  now  coming  into  its  own. 
The  need  for  rehabilitation  can  be 
more  precisely  measured  and  diag- 
nosed, repairs  are  less  costly  and  re- 
quire fewer  excavations  than  in  the 
past.  And  the  cost/benefit  ratios  of  in- 
filtration/inflow correction  can  be  five 
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to  six  tihies  that  of  additional  treat- 
ment pla  nt  construction. 

Although  the  cost  of  infiltration/ 
inflow  diagnosis  and  correction  is  a 
fraction  )f  the  cost  of  constructing  ad- 
ditional treatment  facilities,  I  fear 
that  without  Federal  funding  eligibil- 
ity it  wopld  be  too  easy  for  financially 
strapped!  municipalities  to  ignore  their 
infiltratibn/ inflow  problem  and  in- 
stead lock  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  larg!.  peak  capacity  plants.  A 
strong  incentive  for  infiltration/ inflow 
correctioi  insures  that  we  will  not  be 
wasting  vast  sums  of  money  to  treat 
unpollut(!d  water  and  risking  repeated 
permit  violations  in  the  future. 

One  ol  the  major  goals  of  the  ad- 
ministration's reform  legislation  wais 
to  minimize  Federal  exposure.  As  a 
fiscal  cor  servative,  I  have  actively  sup- 
ported tl  e  majority  of  President  Rea- 
gan's ini  itives  in  holding  down  Gov- 
ernment spending.  However,  in  this 
case,  I  believed,  and  the  majority  of 
the  comn  littee  agreed,  that  the  admin- 
istration was  setting  out  on  a  path 
that  woi  Id  be  pennywise  and  pound 
foolish. 

In  shot  t,  the  committee  bill  is  a  rea- 
sonable ipproach  to  reform  and  to 
good  public  policy.  It  provides  the  in- 
centives md  the  measure  of  stability 
needed  o  help  local  governments 
meet  thi^  vital  goals  of  the  Clean 
Water  Ac  t. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairmai  i,  I  yield  5  minutes  of  the  mi- 
nority tine  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jers  ;y  (Mr.  Roe). 

Mr.  RC  E.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Ferraro) 

Ms.  FIKRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4503,  the  Fed- 
eral Wa;er  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1981.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Chairman  Roe  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT),  the  ranking  minority 
member  (if  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committe?,  for  their  outstanding  work 
in  bringir  g  this  bill  to  the  floor  so  the 
House  cai  i  act  to  get  this  vital  program 
moving  ai  :ain. 

Mr.  Chi  .irman,  there  is  one  provision 
of  this  bill  that  is  of  particular  inter- 
est to  me  and  to  the  city  I  represent. 
Section  9,  which  was  added  as  a 
result  of  an  amendment  I  offered  in 
full  committee,  addresses  the  problem 
facing  New  York  City  and  other  mu- 
nicipalities which  have  entered  into 
Federal  (onsent  decrees  establishing 
construct  on  schedules  for  wastewater 
treatment  plants. 

The  section  simply  states  that  it  is 
the  sens<  of  Congress  that  judicial 
notice  be  Laken  of  the  reduced  funding 
levels  in  t  his  bill  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
examining the  provisions  of  Federal 
consent  d  ;crees. 


Many  State  and  local  governments 
have  in  the  past  few  years  entered  into 
consent  decrees  with  EPA  dictating 
construction  schedules  for  the  comple- 
tion of  treatment  works.  In  many 
cases,  those  construction  schedules 
were  based  on  an  expected  Federal 
funding  level  much  higher  than  that 
authorized  in  this  bill.  If  no  adjust- 
ments are  made  in  the  construction 
schedules.  States  and  local  govern- 
ments will  be  required  to  make  up  the 
lost  Federal  funds,  in  some  cases  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  with  their 
own  funds  or  stand  in  violation  of  the 
consent  decrees. 

Section  19  recognizes  this  reality 
and  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  courts  take  judicial  notice  of  the 
reduced  funding  when  considering 
changes  in  consent  decrees. 

It  was  never  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  to  heap  enormous  cost  bur- 
dens on  State  and  local  governments 
in  this  program.  This  amendment  is  an 
attempt  to  maintain  that  important 
principle. 

I  believe  the  bill  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

n  1400 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  the  Honorable 
Bob  Traxler. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
these  3  minutes  to  me  and  to  my  dis- 
tinguished minority  member  for  allow- 
ing us  to  have  that  time. 

Under  the  circumstances  this  is, 
indeed,  a  remarkable  bill,  the  circum- 
stances being  the  budget  constraints 
and  the  reconciliation  resolution  and 
the  position  of  the  administration. 

I  wish  to  commend  both  the  majori- 
ty members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  and  the  minority 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee. 

Certainly  the  pressures  were  great 
to  do  something  other  than  what  they 
have  done. 

In  the  limited  time  available  to  me.  I 
would  like  to  make  some  comparisons, 
if  I  may,  between  the  1972  act  as 
amended.  H.R.  4503.  and  the  Senate 
bill,  S.  1617.  My  recollection  is  that 
under  the  existing  act,  the  one  that  is 
expiring  or  parts  of  it  expire  October 
1.  that  there  is  an  up  to  $5  billion  per 
year  authorization  with  up  to  75  per- 
cent Federal  and  the  rest  being  local 
and  State  funding  of  the  individual 
projects  at  a  runout  cost  of  perhaps 
$90  billion  in  total.  Compare  that  with 
S.  1617.  which  the  Senate  is  scheduled 
to  take  up  this  afternoon.  That  is  a 
$23  billion  runout  cost  compared  to 
the  House  bill,  H.R.  4503,  $50  billion. 

The  Senate  has  ultimately  a  55-per- 
cent Federal  contribution  per  project 
and  the  House  version  that  we  are  now 
considering  maintains  the  75-percent 
Federal  contribution. 


As  a  general  statement,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  recommendations 
that  are  contained  in  the  Senate  bill. 
S.  1617.  do  not  represent  reform,  but 
represent  a  retreat,  a  retreat  from  this 
Nation's  commitment  to  cleaning  up 
our  waters.  Coming  from  a  State  that 
is  surrounded  by  the  largest  fresh 
body  of  waters  in  the  world,  we  have  a 
keen  and  a  valuable  interest  in  main- 
taining the  purity  and  restoring  the 
purity  of  those  waters  and  rivers. 

The  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee has  done  yeoman  service  in 
years  gone  by  to  achieve  that  goal.  I 
want  to  commend  them. 

I  hope  at  the  appropriate  time  in 
conference  that  the  gentleman's  good 
views  and  the  commonsense  the  gen- 
tleman has  demonstrated  here  and  the 
concern  for  the  future  of  untold  gen- 
erations of  Americans  who  are  going 
to  benefit  so  much  from  H.R.  4503  and 
the  concepts  and  the  principles  that 
are  there.  I  hope  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  in  the  conference  to  maintain 
our  position. 

I  must  say  that  I  know  for  many  of 
you,  H.R.  4503  is  not  the  closest  thing 
to  your  hearts,  but  given  the  circum- 
stances and  the  restraints  under  which 
you  had  to  work,  it  is  indeed  a  remark- 
able achievement.  I  do  commend  all  of 
you. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Porter). 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  twice 
this  summer,  my  district  suffered 
through  the  experience  of  having 
their  basements  flooded  with  a  com- 
bination of  storm-water  and  raw 
sewage.  I  think  you  can  imagine  their 
anguish— as  well  as  the  number  of  let- 
ters and  phone  calls  I  have  received 
asking  for  relief  from  this  terrible 
problem. 

Sewers  in  my  district  were  built  dec- 
ades ago  when  it  was  common  to  com- 
bine storm  water  runoff  and  sewage 
into  one  combined  sewer  system.  The 
system  works  fairly  well  in  moderate 
rainfall  but  spells  sure  disaster  when 
heavy  rainfall  occurs.  Heavy  rains 
produce  runoffs  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  sewers,  forcing  the  storm 
waters— now  mixed  with  raw  sewage— 
to  back  up  into  basements. 

Basement  flooding  with  storm  water 
alone  would  be  bad  enough.  But  the 
mixture  of  the  water  with  a  huge 
volume  of  organic  waste  was  more 
than  a  nuisance:  It  did  property 
damage  of  an  irreparable  nature,  it 
created  a  public  health  risk  for  the 
large  urban  and  suburban  populations 
exposed  to  the  flooding,  and  it  pollut- 
ed Lake  Michigan  and  a  long  stretch 
of  our  beaches. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Act  amendments,  there  are  those 
who  would  have  us  believe  that  flood 
control  and  pollution  control  are  mu- 
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tually  exclusive.  Indeed,  the  very 
nature  of  funding  under  the  act  has 
placed  a  primacy  upon  so-called  pollu- 
tion control  projects  and  Ignored  so- 
called  flood  control  projects. 

The  distinction  is  one  which  carmot 
be  supported  by  engineering  realities 
for  more  than  half  of  the  sewer  sys- 
tems in  this  country.  As  In  my  district, 
most  of  the  sewer  systems  in  this 
country,  particularly  those  which  are 
more  than  a  few  decades  old,  are  com- 
bined storm  overflow  and  sanitary  sys- 
tems. ^     .  ^.  . 

The  committee  has  recognized  this 
fact.  It  has  included  combined  sewers 
for  funding  in  the  bill  before  us  today; 
the  other  body  has  not  seen  fit  to  do 

so. 

In    supporting    the    House    version 
before  us.  we  are  establishing  our  fun- 
damental understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem. We  are  saying  that  we  recognize 
the  greatest  needs  of  the  entire  Nation 
and  not  just  those  of  newly  developing 
portions— those  who  can  most  afford 
to  bear  ttie  costs  because  of  expanding 
tax  bases  and  also  most  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  latest  technologies. 
We  are  saying  that  we  recognize  the 
need  to  help  communities  overtome 
the  effects  of  age  In  order  to  negate 
the  effects  of  water  pollution.  We  are 
also  recognizing  that  the  greatest  risk 
of  such  pollution  occurs  just  where  It 
Is  potentially  most  injurious  to  the 
public  health— In  the  densely  populat- 
ed older  areas  of  the  country. 

We  recognized  these  problems  in  the 
past.  We  recognized  them  when  we  ini- 
tially authorized  the  program's 
growth.  We  also  recognized  the  limita- 
tions of  funding  and  resources  for  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  the  prob- 
lems created  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  to  get  Into  the  business  of 
building  sewers  for  each  community  In 
the  Nation. 

Accordingly,  we  developed  incentives 
for  regional  cooperation.  In  the  Chica- 
go area,  such  incentives  led  many  sub- 
urban municipalities  to  enter  into  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  Met- 
ropolitan Sanitary  District  to  build 
the  tunnel  and  reservoir  project,  also 
known  as  TARP  or  deep  tuimel. 

That  project  has  created  much  con- 
troversy In  the  press,  among  budg- 
eteers.  and  among  engineers.  Many 
years  Into  construction,  there  still  ap- 
pears to  be  doubt  about  just  how 
much  pollution  will  be  stopped  If  the 
project  is  completed.  Perhaps  it  will 
dry  out  all  of  the  afflicted  basements 
In  the  Chicago  area;  perhaps  it  will 
dry  out  none  of  the  basements.  More 
likely.  It  win  help  some  but  not  help 
others  very  much. 

In  any  event,  the  effect  of  a  failure 
to  proceed,  at  least  to  the  completion 
of  phase  I.  Is  clear:  The  situation  will 
worsen.  Lake  Michigan  will  be  threat- 
ened and  people's  health  will  be 
threatened.  And  if  we  do  not  reauthor- 
ize that  portion  of  the  act  which  pro- 


vides funding  for  CSO's.  we  will  do 
something  far  worse.  For  those  com- 
munities who  have  followed  Congress 
incentives  and  entered  into  coopera- 
tive regional  agreements  under  that 
portion  of  the  act.  we  will  be  saying 
"you  missed  your  chance;  there  Is  no 
money  for  you  because  you  did  not  al- 
ready have  an  approved  project." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  strongly  urge 
the  Members'  support  of  H.R.  4503 
and  particularly  commend  to  their  at- 
tention that  portion  which  deals  with 
combined  sanitary  and  overflow  sys- 
tems. I  further  urge  that  when  this 
bill  goes  to  conference  with  the  other 
body,  that  the  Members  from  the 
House  stand  firm  in  continuing  to  au- 
thorize funding  for  CSO's  and  con- 
tinuing to  authorize  the  development 
of  regional  cooperative  agreements. 

If  this  Is  done,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  kept  faith  with  those 
communities  who  have  planned,  over 
the  last  decade,  to  resolve  their  pollu- 
tion problems,  while  at  the  same  time 
reminding  those  conununitles  that 
they,  too,  have  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide their  fair  share  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard)  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Clau- 
sen), for  the  contributions  they  have 
made  to  this  legislation,  but  I  particu- 
larly want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  who  has  provided 
outstanding  leadership  during  the  de- 
velopment of  H.R.  4503.  The  bill  has 
been  pretty  well  explained  and  I  think 
everyone  fully  understands  what  we 
are  going  to  be  voting  on. 

This  legislation  Is  the  result  of  many 
days  of  hearing  and  extensive  efforts 
by  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
Its  Water  Resources  Subcommittee. 
The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  has 
provided  outstanding  leadership 
during  the  development  of  H.R.  4503. 1 
greatly  appreciate  the  bipartisan  coop- 
eration at  both  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  level  and  am  confi- 
dent that  the  same  strong  bipartisan 
support  win  be  shown  for  the  blU  here 
In  the  House. 

H.R.  4503  makes  valuable  changes  m 
the  construction  grants  program  and 
authorizes  the  $2.4  billion  that  the 
President  desires  for  this  program  In 
fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Incentive  to  develop  this  legisla- 
tion comes  directly  from  the  adminis- 
tration, and  for  that,  they  are  strongly 
to  be  commended.  By  requiring  legisla- 
tive action  before  continued  funding 
and  by  submitting  substantive  propos- 
als earlier  this  year,  an  excellent  basis 
for  review  was  provided.  From  these 


administration  initiatives,  the  bill 
before  us  has  been  developed  using 
Input  from  agencies.  States,  munici- 
palities, and  many  knowledgeable  or- 
ganizations and  individuals,  during  nu- 
merous hearings. 

H.R.  4503  represents  the  changes 
that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  recommends  in 
order  to  make  $2.4  billion  available  to 
the  program  as  soon  as  possible  during 
fiscal  year  1982.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  the  bill  limits  the  author- 
ization to  only  $2.4  billion  for  1  year  as 
the  President  has  requested. 

I  again  want  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee for  the  excellent  job  that  has  been 
done  in  developing  H.R.  4503.  I  truly 
believe  this  legislation  is  vital  to  the 
districts  of  each  and  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  that  each  of  us  can  and 
should  vote  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
that  I  am  out  of  time.  The  gentleman 
from  California  would  like  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Mineta). 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  4503  and  to  conmiend  the  sub- 
committee chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  for  their  great  work  on  this. 
I  know  that  this  blU  has  had  the  bi- 
partisan support  of  the  members  of 
our  committee. 

I  would  again  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  as 
well  as  my  dear  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Clausen) 
for  their  work  on  this  bill  and  com- 
mend the  passage  of  this  bill  to  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  wish  to  rise  m 
support  of  H.R.  4503,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  and  to  provide  critically  needed 
grants  program. 

Last  year,  the  House  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  and  Oversight,  which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  chairing  during 
the  last  Congress,  examined  the 
grants  program  to  determine  why  It 
has  been  so  difficult  to  complete  waste 
water  treatment  plant  construction 
projects-that  are  needed  to  clean  up 
the  sewage  that  is  being  discharged 
from  thousands  of  communities  all 
across  the  country. 

Probably  the  most  Important  finding 
that  came  from  that  review  was  that 
the  continuing  uncertainty  that  many 
local    officials    have    about    Congress 
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Cl)airman.    this    bill    will    also 
to  carefully  examine  what 
lone  to  meet  this  program's 
needs. 

are   needed,   but   as   prior 
has  clearly  established,  they 
Gradual  changes,  and  I  believe 
■ecent  work  of  the  Investiga- 
Oversight    Subcommittee, 
the  able  leadership  of  the 
from   Georgia   (Mr.    Levi- 
the   hearings  on   this  bill. 
Water  Resources  Subcom- 
c^aired  by  Congressman  Roe 
continue  to  underscore 
and   has  provided   us,   as 
a  considerable  and  compre- 
liody  of  knowledge  that  will 
address  not  only  our  water 
concerns,  but  our  efforts  to  re- 
reduce    Federal    spending, 
within  the  budget  we  estab- 
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authorization  for  our  waste  water 
treatment  construction  grants  pro- 
gram. The  Water  Resources  sul)com- 
mittee.  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Roe),  and  the  full  committee,  under 
another  distinguished  member  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard),  deserve  the 
commendation  of  this  House  and 
every  American  concerned  about  elimi- 
nating pollution  from  our  Nation's 
waters. 

This  authorization  has  been  report- 
ed under  fiscal  restraints  imposed  by 
the  administration,  restraints  that  in 
themselves  will  severely  hamper  this 
program.  This  bill  makes  the  best  pos- 
sible effort  to  maintain  the  program 
under  these  unreasonable  restraints. 
Without  directing  or  intending  any 
criticism  of  the  bill,  let  me  briefly 
state  how  its  terribly  low  funding  level 
will  affect  waste  water  treatment  ef- 
forts in  just  one  congressional  district, 
my  own  20th  Congressional  District  in 
New  York  City. 

For  40  years  now.  a  .sewage  treat- 
ment plant  has  been  planned  for  the 
Upper  West  Side  of  Manhattan.  After 
decades  of  debate  and  speculation,  a 
site  at  135th  Street  and  the  Hudson 
River  was  approved  in  the  late  1950's. 
Construction  finally  began  in  the  late 
1960's  on  the  interceptors,  and  in  the 
early  1970s  on  the  North  River  plant 
itself.  Progress  was  slow,  so  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  city  and  State  of  New  York  agreed 
in  a  Federal  consent  decree  4  years 
ago  to  a  schedule  for  construction. 
Now  the  overly  restrictive  funding 
limits  imposed  by  an  often  blindly 
cost-cutting  administration  will  delay 
this  plant  still  further. 

No  one  knows  yet  exactly  how  much 
delay  will  result.  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  North  River  plant,  a  $1.29  billion 
undertaking,  is  critically  needed.  Near 
the  site  where  it  lies  partially  built, 
raw  sewage  continues  to  flow  into  the 
Hudson.  In  an  age  when  gleaming 
buildings  dot  the  Manhattan  skyline, 
in  the  largest  metropolis  in  the  world, 
this  backward  and  unhealthful  situa- 
tion must  be  corrected  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Clearly  it  has  been  allowed  to 
persist  for  far  too  long. 

Again,  I  commend  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  for  a  fine  bill, 
a  bill  which  makes  the  best  of  a  bad 
situation.  Next  year,  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  vote  on  a  bill  that  has  the 
added  benefit  of  the  larger  authoriza- 
tion that  is  needed.  The  administra- 
tion must  recognize  the  need  for  truly 
adequate  funding  for  our  efforts  to 
combat  water  pollution,  and  to  safe- 
guard the  public  health. 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  and  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  other  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  their  work  in  bringing 
a    responsible    and    constructive    bill 


before  the  House.  There  are  in  par- 
ticular two  provisions  which  I  believe 
are  important,  and  which  pertain  di- 
rectly to  a  crucial  project  the  Mocasin 
Bend  facility  in  the  city  of  Chattanoo- 
ga. Tenn. 

First,  the  grandfather  clause  for 
projects  already  underway  is  crucial 
for  this  particular  facility.  To  alter  the 
guidelines  at  this  point  could  cost  the 
city  millions  of  dollars  and  offer  no 
improvement  in  water  quality. 

Second,  the  direction  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  those  States  certified  by  EPA 
to  ward  funding  in  accordance  with 
the  State  water  quality  plan  will  help 
to  avoid  the  unfortunate  situation 
where  some  States  might  seek  to  use 
these  funds  to  pay  for  smaller  projects 
that  could  be  completed  within  the 
fiscal  year,  and  trust  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  ongoing  projects. 

I  commend  both  the  gentlemen  from 
New  Jersey,  and  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1981. 
•  Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  4503.  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1981.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee chairmen,  the  gentlemen  from 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Roe, 
and  the  ranking  members,  Mr.  Clau- 
sen and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  for  their 
fine  leadership  in  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor.  These  gentlemen  and 
their  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  were 
particularly  helpful  to  me  in  resolving 
a  longstanding  problem  in  my  home 
State  of  Michigan. 

Bath  Township.  Mich.,  has  been  in 
the  process  of  applying  for  an  EPA 
construction  grant  since  1972.  After 
receiving  a  State  order  to  begin  con- 
struction. Bath  accepted  a  State  grant 
and  had  every  intention  to  begin  con- 
struction by  the  fall  of  1972.  During 
this  period.  Bath  would  have  received 
EPA  funds  for  which  it  was  fully  eligi- 
ble had  not  an  executive  impound- 
ment shut  off  the  money  flow.  Con- 
gress later  recognized  this  problem 
and  the  inequity  it  created  and  provid- 
ed retroactive  funding  within  the  1977 
Clean  Water  Act  for  those  projects  af- 
fected by  the  impoundment.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  unique  set  of  circumstances, 
including  conflicting  State  and  Feder- 
al regulations,  and  delaying  law  suits, 
forced  Bath  out  of  the  eligibility  cate- 
gory under  the  1977  correcting  legisla- 
tion. 

In  essence.  Mr.  Chairman.  Bath 
Township  was  caught  in  a  classic 
catch-22.  In  complying  with  lawful 
orders  and  requirements,  it  had  lost 
the  funding  that  it  deserved  and  badly 
needed.  Since  that  time,  Bath  Town- 
ship has  been  having  serious  difficul- 
ties in  making  the  bond  payments  to 
finance  this  project.  Had  the  township 
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received  EPA  grant  moneys,  this  fi- 
nancial problem  would  not  exist  today. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  has  demonstrated 
a  keen  sense  of  fairness  and  under- 
standing by  having  included  in  -this 
legislation  a  remedy  for  this  town- 
ship's unique  problem.  I  believe  this 
solution  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  ap- 
proach in  concluding  this  matter  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  and  of  the  fine  work  of 
the  committee.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4503,  legislation 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  as 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1981. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, is  generally  in  line  with  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  funding  level 
of  $2.4  billion  to  continue,  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  the  construction  of  water 
treatment  plants  and  the  programs  au- 
thorized in  the  original  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  the  so- 
called  Clean  Water  Act. 

They  are  sound  programs.  They  will 
continue  to  help  the  vital  infrastruc- 
ture development— in  every  State  of 
the  Union  and  in  Puerto  Rico— of  proj- 
ects so  necessary  to  sustain  the  sound 
environmental  quality  to  help  improve 
the  quality  of  our  life. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works 
and  lYansportation  Committee,  Mr. 
Howard,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Roe,  for  their  considerable  diligence 
and  perseverance  in  the  task  of  review- 
ing any  proposals  to  rectrict  the  con- 
struction of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  in  the  fiscal  year  which 
.  we  are  now  in.  I'hey  have  reported  an 
important  and  realistic  bill. 

The  committee  bill  continues  a 
larger  Federal  participation  in  these 
construction  activities  for  State  and 
local  governments  but  it  did,  however, 
accept  the  cut  in  Federal  grant  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1982  from  $5  bil- 
lion to  $2.4  billion. 

The  figures  are  still,  I  would  like  to 
note,  considerably  below  official  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  esti- 
mates of  the  needs  required  to  achieve 
the  goals  of  the  water  cleanup  pro- 
gram. .  . 

The  bill  contains  other  provisions 
important  to  the  future  of  clean 
water.  States  are  granted  more  discre- 
tion and  more  authority  in  administer- 
ing their  cleanup  programs  and  for 
new  projects.  Governors  can  use  up  to 
30  percent  of  a  State's  allotment  for 
cost-effective  treatment  works,  other 
than  treatment  plants  and  intercep- 
tors. .  . 

In  addition,  one  particular  provision 
repeals  the  industrial  cost  exclusion 
(ICE)  provision  of  the  existing  law. 
Previously.  Federal  grants  for  con- 
struction    of     municipal     treatment 


plants  with  the  capacity  to  treat  in- 
dustrial discharges  of  more  than 
50.000  gallons  per  day  were  prohibited. 
This  is  very  important  to  Puerto 
Rico  since  the  ICE  provision  presented 
an  undue  burden  on  the  ability  of  our 
municipalities  to  realistically  address 
the  problem  of  industrial  discharges 
and  water  pollution. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  are  some  national  standards, 
some  uniform  rules,  that  should  be  ap- 
plied in  many  areas  of  legislative  activ- 
ity. The  empty  rhetoric  of  deregula- 
tion and  laws  to  unleash  the  private 
sector  which  abounds  in  many  quar- 
ters today  flies  in  the  face  of  reality  of 
the  need  to  provide  all  U.S.  citizens- 
no  matter  where  they  reside— for  a 
safe  and  sound  living  environment, 
one  free  from  the  horrors  of  polluted 
waters,  toxic  chemicals,  or  other  haz- 
ardous substances. 

The  continuation  of  the  existing 
EPA  programs  are  vital  in  this  regard. 
They  are  not— as  both  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  Mr.  Howard  and 
Mr.  Roe  well  know— as  visible  or  as  po- 
litically damaging  as  cutbacks  in  social 
security,  or  other  programs  of  individ- 
ual benefits  which  so  many  of  us 
oppose. 

But  cutbacks  in  the  area  of  the  envi- 
ronment are  no  less  important.  In  pro- 
viding for  future  wastewater  treat- 
ment needs  in  a  realistic  manner, 
given  today's  fiscal  restraints,  this  bill 
addresses  problems  that  certainly  ben- 
efit all  U.S.  citizens,  in  a  manner  not 
as  visible  or  obvious  as  the  other  areas 
mentioned. 

The  vision  of  this  legislation  is  one 
which,  years  from  now.  will  be  as  im- 
portant as  it  is  today,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  EPA  programs  is  another  tool 
in  our  national  cleanup  campaign  in 
which  Puerto  Rico  is  a  proud  partner. 
I  hope  H.R.  4503  passes  and  is  speed- 
ily implemented.  I  join  with  the  com- 
mittee in  support  of  this  bill.* 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  us  proceeding  with 
consideration  of  this  important  envi- 
ronmental legislation.  I  believe  our 
committee  chairman.  Mr.  Howard,  our 
able  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Clausen,  and  our  subcommittee  lead- 
ers. Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  HAJUiERSCHMiDT, 
should  be  conunended  for  the  very 
solid  bill  that  is  being  brought  before 
us  here  today. 

While  I  have  consistently  supported 
President  Reagan's  efforts  to  control 
Federal  spending.  I  believe  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  this  Congress  to  reduce 
Federal  participation  in  this  impor- 
tant program  in  a  realistic  manner. 
Our  bill  accomplishes  that  goal  by  sig- 
nificantly reducing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's financial  exposure,  while 
providing  assurances  to  those  local 
communities  which  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Control 
Act. 


Additionally,  our  bill  is  superior  to 
its  Senate  counterpart  in  several  im- 
portant ways.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant. I  believe,  is  the  manner  in  which 
our  bill  treats  the  allocation  of  funds 
to  the  States.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
administration  would  have  had  us 
throw  out  completely  the  allocation 
approach  that  has  been  followed  in 
this  program  for  years  and  substitute 
for  it  an  approach  based  solely  on  a 
State's  so-called  backlog  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  our  bill  is 
correct  in  rejecting  this  proposal  by 
the  administration  and  maintaining 
the  existing  formula  for  allocating 
funds  to  the  States.  Let  me  say  that 
Texas'  experience  with  the  EPA  re- 
garding the  calculation  of  these  so- 
called  backlog  needs  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence alone  to  reject  the  administra- 
tion's total  reliance  on  such  figures  as 
the  basis  for  allocating  funds. 

Briefly.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  water  re- 
sources department  in  Texas  followed 
EPA's  own  methodology  and  conclud- 
ed that  Texas'   backlog  needs  under 
the  EPA  definition  were  actually  twice 
that  attributed  to  the  State  by  the 
EPA,  a  difference  of  some  $650  mil- 
lion.   Texas   submitted    a   project-by- 
project  recalculation  that  proved  this 
$650  million  in  additional  needs  to  the 
EPA  and  the  EPA  was  unable  to:  First, 
prove    any    of   Texas'    figures   to   be- 
wrong;  or  second,  prove  any  of  Texas' 
use  of  the  EPA  methodology   to  be 
wrong.  Therefore,  it  is  now  clear  and 
documented    that    Texas    has    been 
shortchanged  by  a  factor  of  100  per- 
cent in  the  backlog  needs  figures  that 
EPA  is  asking  us  to  use  in  the  adminis- 
tration-backed formula.  I  wonder.  Mr. 
Chairman,    how    many    other    States 
might  vary  in  their  real  needs  by  plus 
or   minus    100   percent.   Since   EPA's 
backlog  estimates  are  clearly  in  ques- 
tion, I  cannot  imagine  that  we  would 
want  to  allocate  funds  to  States  solely 
on  the  basis  of  these  figures  as  it  is 
asking  us  to  do. 

A  second  key  difference  concerns  the 
issue  of  reserve  capacity.  While  the 
Senate  bill  calls  for  the  elimination  of 
Federal  grant  money  for  this  purpose, 
our  bill  provides  for  ongoing  reserve 
capacity  for  both  step  2  and  step  3 
wastewater  treatment  projects.  In  ad- 
dition, it  allows  for  10  years  reserve  ca- 
pacity for  any  new  project  receiving 
Federal  assistance  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  metropoli- 
tan areas  in  this  Nation,  I  feel  we  must 
build  wastewater  treatment  plants 
based  on  realistic  population  esti- 
mates. In  my  judgment,  to  buUd  a  new 
wastewater  treatment  plant  in  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  or  any  rapidly  growing  com- 
munity based  on  1980  population  fig- 
ures makes  absolutely  no  sense,  for 
such  a  project  would  soon  be  obsolete. 
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It  is  myj  firm  belief  that  we  must  rec- 
ognize thi !  unique  problems  facing  fast 
growing  legions  of  our  country  and  I 
believe  tnat  in  the  long  run  both  local 
and  the  Federal  Govem- 
woi^ld  save  substantial  amounts 
by  allowing  projects  to  be 
reserve  capacity, 
confident  that  this  body  will 
to  see  its  approach  on  this 
other  important  points  in  our 
y  prevail  in  a  House- 
conference  committee.  Thank 
Chairman,  and  let  me  add 
proud  to  have  participated 
development  of  this  bill  and  I 
forwfird  to  lending  my  support  to 
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the  better  route  would  have 
lefer  action  on  this  section 
it  when  the  conunittee 
amendments  to  the  Federal 
Control  Act  next  ses- 
not  think  that  we  should  en- 
municipalities     to     increase 
oce^  discharge  without  a  more 
review    of    the    potenti£il 
such  a  step  and  without  fur- 
consideration  of  whether  this  is 
best  way  to  cut  costs.  I 
example,  that  this  provision 
bey<^nd  simply  grandfathering-in 
which  already  discharge 
(•ceans.    This    new    provision 
other   municipalities   to 
this  form  of  wastewater  dis- 
curaulative  impact  on  the 
of    hundreds    of     new 
discharges  into  sensitive  near- 
wa(ers  could  be  highly  adverse, 
significant  May  General 
Office  report  on  this  topic, 
aicknowledges     that     the 
iitatutory    framework   is   not 
restrictive  for  large  communi- 
industrial  wastes"  and  that 
treatment  it  likely  justi- 
conununities    which    "dis- 
\tastes    into    bays    and    estu- 
H.R.  4503,  in  its  current 
ds  open  the  possibility  of  a 
treatment    waiver    for    all 
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present  or  possible  marine  discharges 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  addition.  I  am  concerned  that 
cuts  proposed  by  the  administration  in 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  other  Federal  and  State  water  en- 
forcement and  monitoring  funds  and 
cuts  in  research  will  prevent  us  from 
recognizing  or  preventing  environmen- 
tal harm  from  these  new  discharges 
before  they  cause  significant,  perhaps 
irreversible  damage.  I  heartily  concur 
with  the  additional  views  expressed  by 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Oberstar  and  Mr. 
Edgar,  In  the  committee  report  on  this 
legislation.  I  think  we  should  not  move 
ahead  with  the  proposed  changes  in 
section  16(a). 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee  to  review  this 
matter  in  a  more  thorough  manner 
next  session.* 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
4503,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1981,  as  a 
worthwhile  bill  in  its  own  right,  as  a 
prerequisite  for  continued  funding  of 
the  construction  grants  program,  and 
as  a  forerunner  of  further  reforms 
when  the  Clean  Water  Act  undergoes 
further  modification  next  year. 

As  to  funding,  its  construction 
grants  authorization  of  $2.4  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1982  is  modest  indeed  in 
comparison  with  the  $4  billion,  $5  bil- 
lion and  even  $6  billion  in  annual  au- 
thorizations during  the  early  years  of 
the  program  under  Public  Law  92-500. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  has  been  responsive  to 
legitimate  budgetary  concerns  in  this 
regard. 

H.R.  4503  is  not,  however,  a  mere 
simple  extension  of  existing  law.  much 
less  a  pared-down  version  of  business 
as  usual.  In  fact,  it  contains  a  number 
of  provisions  to  improve  the  perform- 
ance of  the  construction  grants  pro- 
gram and  the  wastewater  treatment 
works  which  it  produces. 

I  would  cite  in  particular  the  provi- 
sions dealing  with  the  following: 

Innovative  and  alternative  technolo- 
gy, strengthening  the  incentives  for 
processes  and  equipment  that  are 
cheaper,  simpler  and  more  energy  effi- 
cient; continued  eligibility  for  projects 
to  correct  sewer  system  infiltration 
and  inflow  as  a  cost-effective  alterna- 
tive to  construction  of  larger  treat- 
ment works;  procurement  of  treat- 
ment processes  and  equipment,  by  the 
removal  of  a  statutory  restriction 
which  serves  to  discourage  innovation 
on  the  part  of  equipment  manufactur- 
ers and  to  undercut  responsibility  of 
municipalities  and  their  engineering 
consultants  for  the  performance  of 
treatment  works  constructed  under 
the  program;  strengthening  of  the  role 
of  the  States  in  managing  the  con- 
struction grants  program,  achieved  by 
providing  greater  stability  in  funding. 


These  provisions  in  particular  are 
supported  by  the  record  of  hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  Oversight,  on  which  I  serve  as 
ranking  minority  member.  Under  the 
leadership  of  my  friend  from  Georgia, 
Mr.  Levitas,  we  have  just  concluded 
the  most  thorough  investigation  ever 
undertaken  into  the  performance  of 
wastewater  treatment  works  con- 
structed with  Federal  assistance.  The 
record  of  those  hearings,  conducted  in 
a  completely  bipartisan  manner, 
strongly  supports  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  4503  which  I  have  cited.  Thus, 
from  an  oversight  perspective,  it  sup- 
ports the  work  of  Chairman  Bob  Roe 
of  the  Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
and  his  minority  counterpart,  John 
Paul  Hammerschmidt. 

With  particular  respect  to  innovative 
and  alternative  technology.  I  appreci- 
ate the  full  committee's  acceptance  of 
a  modest  amendment  which  I  offered 
to  help  overcome  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  grantees  and  their  design  engi- 
neers to  consider  innovative  and  alter- 
native processes  and  components.  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  many 
promising  ideas  have  had  the  benefit 
of  only  laboratory  simulation  or  limit- 
ed pilot  testing,  this  provision  makes 
more  extensive  field  testing  grant  eli- 
gible to  provide  the  missing  element  of 
verification  as  to  performance  capabil- 
ity. 

All  these  aside,  however,  the  bill 
would  be  justified  if  only  by  its 
amendments  dealing  with  the  issue  of 
waivers  from  secondary  treatment  re- 
quirements for  communities  discharg- 
ing their  treated  wastewater  into 
marine  waters  through  ocean  outfalls. 
If  it  makes  sense  from  an  envirorunen- 
tal  and  economic  standpoint  for  com- 
munities with  existing  ocean  dis- 
charges to  treat  to  a  degree  lesser 
than  full  secondary,  there  is  absolute- 
ly no  rationale  for  denying  this  option 
to  others  provided  they  meet  the  same 
stringent  water  quality  requirements. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  4503  dealing 
with  ocean  waivers  in  fact  closely  par- 
allel those  of  my  own  bill,  H.R.  4466, 
which  I  introduced  following  an  over- 
sight hearing  focused  principally  on 
the  ocean  discharge  issue,  held  at  my 
request  in  Los  Angeles  on  September 
8. 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  us  would 
argue  that  H.R.  4503  is  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  providing  all  needed  changes 
in  the  Clean  Water  Act.  It  does  not 
even  purport  to  deal  with  all  the  prob- 
lems we  have  identified  in  the  con- 
struction grants  program. 

But  the  committee  has  chosen  to 
move  in  a  more  limited  manner  at  this 
time,  responding  to  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  administration  and  the 
other  body,  while  properly  preserving 
the  constructive  policy  positions  which 
the  House  has  asserted  for  the  past 
decade  and  more. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4503  in  its  present  form  at  this  time, 
so  we  can  move  into  conference  with 
the  Senate  and  seek  to  fashion  a  bill 
that  will  provide  a  basis  for  funding  of 
the  construction  grants  program 
through  fiscal  year  1982.  Then  we  can 
turn  our  efforts  to  the  task  of  crafting 
longer  term  amendments  to  both  the 
regulatory  and  the  construction  grants 
aspects  of  the  law  which  ultimately 
will  be  necessary  if  it  is  to  do  the  job 
we  all  intend.* 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
earnestly  hope  the  House  today  will 
approve,  H.R.  4503,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1981.  This  bill  would  continue  for  1 
year  the  program  that  provides  funds 
to  every  State  on  a  75-percent  Federal. 
25-percent  State  and  local  matching 
basis  to  construct  and  upgrade  sewer 
and  wastewater  treatment  facilities. 

It  is  simply  not  fair  to  keep  putting 
local  communities  through  so  much 
uncertainty  in  this  program.  Fluctua- 
tions in  funding  levels,  impoundments 
in  the  early  years,  proposed  reforms, 
rescissions,  and  deferrals  of  funds— all 
have  created  too  much  uncertainty  for 
local  officials,  many  of  whom  have 
begun  expensive  planning  studies  in 
anticipation  of  future  funding  for  con- 
struction. While  this  bill  only  contin- 
ues the  current  program  for  1  year,  it 
will.  I  hope,  be  successful  in  triggering 
the  1982  appropriations  that  are 
needed  by  many  towns  and  municipali- 
ties across  the  country. 

The  funding  level  of  this  bill  also 
creates  uncertainties  for  local  officials, 
since  Congress  previously  went  along 
with  the  $2.4  billion  funding  level  re- 
quested by  the  Reagan  administration. 
The  public  is  often  under  the  impres- 
sion that  President  Reagan  is  prevent- 
ing growth  in  Government  spending, 
but  the  administration's  action  in  this 
case  was  a  50-percent  cut,  from  $5  bil- 
lion to  $2.4,  in  a  very  essential  pro- 
gram. 

President  Reagan  proposed  sweeping 
changes.  Some  changes  can  no  doubt 
be  made  in  light  of  the  Nation's  water 
needs,  and  I  understand  that  our 
House  Public  Works  Committee  will 
look  at  those  changes  in  a  comprehen- 
sive fashion  next  year.  The  complicat- 
ed needs  of  both  municipal  systems 
and  industrial  problems,  should  be  ad- 
dressed together,  since  they  are  so 
closely  related.  We  certainly  need  to 
examine  the  appropriate  State  and 
Federal  roles.  I  support  an  overall 
review  of  the  program  and  the  needs 
of  our  communities.  In  the  meantime, 
we  need  this  bill  to  keep  funding  going 
in  the  current  year. 

In  addition  to  taking  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  guarantee  funding  for  fiscal 
1982,  I  have  two  other  concerns.  First, 
to  meet  the  clean  water  requirements 
of  current  law,  communities  can  re- 
ceive grants  to  construct,  upgrade,  and 
enlarge  sewage  treatment  plants.  Addi- 


tionally, funds  are  authorized  for  re- 
habilitating sewer  lines  or  replacing 
old  lines  with  new  ones.  The  North- 
east-Midwest coalition  found  that  the 
allocation  formula  weighs  new  con- 
struction needs  more  heavily  than  re- 
placement or  rehabilitation  needs. 
Many  of  our  systems  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania were  built  in  the  1940's  and 
some  even  50  to  80  years  ago  when  the 
Federal  clean  water  requirements  were 
not  in  effect.  We  must,  inake  sure  that 
the  law  is  not  biased  against  these 
older  communities,  ^understand  that 
the  administration's  proposal,  which  is 
not  included  in  this  bill,  eliminates  re- 
habilitation projects  for  funding. 

My  second  concern  is  the  issue  of  re- 
serve capacity.  Reserve  capacity  is 
used  to  accommodate  future  popula- 
tion growth.  Current  law  requires  new 
plants  to  build  reserves  of  20  years, 
and  the  administration  has  proposed 
to  eliminate  this  requirement.  The 
House  bill  before  us  would  allow  for  10 
years  population  growth.  The  House 
provision  heads  us  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  will  give  us  time  to  look  at 
this  more  closely. 

The  Nation's  public  health  and 
water  quality  needs  are  complex.  We 
must  do  all  we  can  to  make  sure  we 
have  clean  water.  Today  we  must  act 
to  make  sure  this  program  is  contin- 
ued so  that  funds  will  continue  to  be 
available  to  communities  that  have 
critical  water  quality  problems.* 
*  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  support  to  the 
committee  amendment  offered  by 
Congressman  Roe  to  H.R.  4503  which 
would  place  a  1-year  moratorium  on 
the  implementation  of  the  section 
301(h)  ocean  outfall  waiver  provisions 
which  would  otherwise  have  been 
greatly  expanded  by  section  16(a)  of 
this  bill. 

As  you  know,  when  Congress  amend- 
ed the  Clean  Water  Act  in  1977,  we 
provided  a  mechanism  by  which  com- 
munities with  existing  ocean  outfalls 
could  apply  for  a  waiver  of  the  second- 
ary treatment  requirements  provided 
certain  environmental  safeguards  enu- 
merated in  the  act  were  complied 
with.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  1977 
amendments  allowed  270  days  for  the 
filing  of  applications  for  ocean  outfall 
waivers,  a  number  of  communities 
claimed  to  have  been  frustrated  in 
their  attempt  to  obtain  waivers  due  to 
EPA's  failure  to  issue  suitable  guide- 
lines and  regulations  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. ,.  , 
That  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
Congress  should  now  go  back  and  open 
up  that  waiver  process  which  was  envi- 
sioned to  apply  only  to  preexisting 
outfalls,  nor  does  the  fact  that  the 
GAO  has  estimated  that  billions  could 
be  saved  by  broadening  the  waiver 
provisions  mean  that  we  should  now 
make  substantive  changes  to  the  Na- 
tion's fundamental  water  pollution 
control  law— changes  that   have  the 


potential    to    encourage    the    further 
degradation  of  our  coastal  waters. 

Although  the  drafters  of  H.R.  4503 
believe  that  significant  safeguards 
exist  within  the  Clean  Water  Act  to 
assure  the  qualty  of  coastal  waters  is 
maintained,  I  believe  that  the  EPA. 
following  the  lead  of  the  administra- 
tion, has  demonstrated  its  intentions 
to  ease  up  on  environmental  protec- 
tion initiatives— especially  where  cost 
savings  can  be  achieved  and  where  po- 
tential environmental  harm  can  be 
downplayed. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  301(h) 
waiver  provisions  of  H.R.  4503,  as  re- 
ported from  committee,  would  open 
the  door  for  hundreds  of  coastal  com- 
munities to  pursue  the  ocean  outfall 
option  rather  than  comply  with  the 
secondary  treatment  requirement 
mandated  by  the  Clean  Water  Act.  As 
you  know,  the  GAO  has  estimated 
that  approximately  800  additional 
communities  could  be  eligible  for  the 
301(h)  treatment  if  the  waiver  provi- 
sion was  broadened.  All  of  this  at  a 
time  when  EPA's  budget  and  permit 
review  staff  is  being  significantly  cut- 
back. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  any  expansion 
of  the  ocean  outfall  waiver  provisions 
constitutes  another  in  a  series  of  ac- 
tions which  could  result  in  the  further 
degradation  of  our  resource-rich  coast- 
al waters.  EPA  has'  already  demon- 
strated its  intent  not  to  enforce  the 
1981  deadlines  on  the  ocean  dumping 
of  sewage  sludge  despite  Congress 
mandate  to  end  the  ocean  disposal  of 
harmful  sewage  sludge  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  Expanding  the  301(h)  waiver 
provisions  to  allow  hundreds  of  addi- 
tional coastal  communities  to  avoid 
the  secondary  treatment  requirement 
would  be  a  definite  step  backwards,  a 
step  I  urge  Congress  not  to  take. 

I  support  the  committee's  amend- 
ment to  place  a  1-year  moratorium  on 
the  expansion  of  the  301(h)  waiver 
provision.  The  moratorium  will  give 
Congress  additional  time  to  study  the 
consequences  of  such  actions  while 
providing  an  opportunity  for  addition- 
al public  input  on  the  matter. 

A  moratorium  on  the  expansion  of 
the  waiver  provisions  will  also  go  a 
long  way  in  making  it  clear  to  the 
Nation  that  Congress  does  not  intend 
to  open  up  the  oceans  again  as  the 
final  dumping  ground  of  our  country's 
wastes.  I  urge  those  of  you  who  are 
concerned  about  the  future  of  our 
coastal  waters  and  the  marine  environ- 
ment to  oppose  the  expansion  of  the 
ocean  outfall  wavier  provisions. 
Thank  you.* 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 
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H.R. 4503 


Be  it  efiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of   the    United    States    of 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Oe  cited  as  the  "Federal  Water  Pol- 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1981". 

Section   201(g)(5)  of  the  Federal 

Pilution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 

5ut  "more  efficient  use  of  energy 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

efficient  use  of  energy  and  resources 

result  in  the  lowest  net  cost  of 

sewer  service  to  the  consumer.". 

Section    201(k)    of    the    Federal 

Ifollution    Control    Act    (33    U.S.C. 

s  hereby  repealed. 

Section  201  of  the  Federal  Water 

Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 

thereof  the  following: 

Administrator  shall  encourage 

applicants  for  grant  assistance 

title  to  develop  and  file  with  the 

a    capital     financing    plan 

a  minimum— 

prbjects  the  future  requirements  for 

tr(  atment  services  within  the  appli- 

ju  risdiction  for  a  period  of  no  less 

years: 
pijojects  the  nature,  extent,  timing, 
of  future  expansion  and  recon- 
of  treatment  works  which  will  be 
to  satisfy  the  applicant's  project- 
requirements  for  waste  treatment 
uid 
forth  with  specificity  the  manner 
the  applicant  intends  to  finance 
expansion  and  reconstruction.". 
(a)  Section  205(c)  of  the  Federal 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
after  the  first  sentence  the  foUow- 
authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  section  207  for  the  fiscal  year 
September  30.  1982,  shall  be  allotted 
fiscal  year  by  the  Administrator 
than  the  tenth  day  which  begins 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments 


Sec  tion 


205(c)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
and  September  30,  1981,"  and  in- 
lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1981. 
30   1982  " 
205(e)  of'  the  Federal  Water 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ed 1981"  each  of  the  two  places  it 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  at  each 
"1981,  and  1982'. 
(a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
I  Lct  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
October  1.  1977,"  the  follow- 
in  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  be- 
(t>ctober  1,  1981,  in  which  case  the 
authorized  to  be  reserved  shall 
4  per  centum.". 

205(g)(1)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
authorized  to  be  reserved  by 
shall  be  in  addition  to  and 
of  any  other  funds  which  may  be 
to  carry  out  this  subsection.". 


Septi  imber 
Sec  :ion 


I  nd  i 


a  ter 
"exc(  pt 


Seci  ion 


end 
"S  ums 
para  graph 
lie  1 


Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  205(i)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  September  30,  1981, "  in 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1981,  and  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982,"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Including  the  ex- 
penditures authorized  by  the  first  sentence 
of  this  subsection,  a  total  (as  determined  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State)  of  not  less  than 
3  per  centum  nor  more  than  5  per  centum  of 
the  funds  allotted  to  such  State  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982.  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  ex- 
pended only  for  increasing  the  Federal 
share  of  grants  for  construction  of  treat- 
ment works  pursuant  to  section  202(a)(2)  of 
this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  202(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1982"  and  by  striking  out  "significant  por- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
component". 

(c)  Section  202(a)(4)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  September  30,  1981."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1981, 
and  September  30,  1982.  "  and  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

Sec  8.  Section  204(a)(6)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ".  or  at  least  two  brand  names 
or  trade  names  of  comparable  quality  or 
utility  are  listed  and  are  followed  by  the 
words  "or  equal'  "  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "When  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  grantee,  it  is  impractical  or  un- 
economical to  make  a  clear  and  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  technical  requirements,  a 
'brand  name  or  equal'  description  may  be 
used  as  a  means  to  define  the  performance 
or  other  salient  requirements  of  a  procure- 
ment, and  in  doing  so  the  grantee  need  not 
establish  the  existence  of  any  source  other 
than  the  brand  or  source  so  named." 

Sec.  9.  Section  205  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(j)(l)  The  Administrator  shall  reserve 
each  fiscal  year  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum 
of  the  aimount  authorized  under  section  207 
of  this  title  for  purposes  of  the  allotment 
made  to  each  State  under  this  section  on  or 
after  October  1.  1981,  or  $100,000.  which 
ever  amount  is  the  greater. 

"(2)  Such  sums  shall  be  used  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  grants  to  the  States  to 
carry  out  water  quality  management  plan- 
ning, including,  but  not  limited  to, 

"(A)  identifying  most  cost  effective  and  lo- 
cally acceptable  facility  and  non-point  meas- 
ures to  meet  and  maintain  water  quality 
standards: 

"(B)  developing  an  implementation  plan 
to  obtain  State  and  local  financial  and  regu- 
latory commitments  to  implement  measures 
developed  under  subparagraph  (A):  and 

"(C)  determining  the  nature,  extent,  and 
causes  of  water  quality  problems  in  various 
areas  of  the  State  and  interstate  region,  re- 
porting on  these  annually. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  planning  with  grants 
made  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, a  State  shall  develop  jointly  with  local, 
regional,  and  interstate  entities,  a  plan  for 
carrying  out  the  program  and  give  funding 
priority  to  such  entities  and  designated  or 
undesignated  public  comprehensive  plan- 
ning organizations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  All  activities  undertaken  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  coordination  with 
other  related  provisions  of  this  Act.". 


Sec.  10.  Section  205  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(k)  The  Administrator  shall  allot  to  the 
State  of  New  York  from  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  an  ametint  necessary  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  conveying  sewage 
from  the  Convention  Center  of  the  city  of 
New  York  to  the  Newtown  sewage  treat- 
ment plant,  Brooklyn-Queens  area.  New 
York.  The  amount  allotted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
lieu  of  any  other  amounts  authorized  to  be 
allotted  to  such  State  under  this  Act.". 

Sec.  11.  Section  207  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  that  follows  "Septemlser  30. 
1982,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  to 
exceed  $2,400,000,000. ". 

Sec.  12.  Section  212(1)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "procedures,"  the  following: 
"field  testing  of  innovative  or  alternative 
waste  water  treatment  processes  and  tech- 
niques meeting  guidelines  promulgated 
under  section  304(d)(3)  of  this  Act, ". 

Sec.  13.  Title  II  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"COST  ErFECTIVENESS 

"Sec.  218.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  Congress 
that  a  project  for  waste  treatment  and  man- 
agement undertaken  with  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act  by  any  Slate,  mu- 
nicipality, or  intermunicipal  or  interstate 
agency  shall  be  considered  as  an  overall 
waste  treatment  system  for  waste  treatment 
and  management,  and  shall  be  that  system 
which  constitutes  the  most  economical  and 
cost-effective  combination  of  devices  and 
systems  used  in  the  storage,  treatment,  re- 
cycling, and  reclamation  of  municipal 
sewage  or  industrial  wastes  of  a  liquid 
nature  to  implement  section  201  of  this  Act, 
or  necessary  to  recycle  or  reuse  water  at  the 
most  economical  cost  over  the  estimated  life 
of  the  works,  including  intercepting  sewers, 
outfall  sewers,  sewage  collection  systems, 
pumping  power,  and  other  equipment,  and 
their  appurtenances;  extension,  improve- 
ments, remodeling,  additions,  and  alter- 
ations thereof:  elements  essential  to  provide 
a  reliable  recycled  supply  such  as  standby 
treatment  units  and  clear  well  facilities;  and 
any  works,  including  site  acquisition  of  the 
land  that  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
treatment  process  (including  land  use  for 
the  storage  of  treated  wastewater  in  land 
treatment  systems  prior  to  land  application) 
of  which  is  used  for  ultimate  disposal  of  res- 
idues resulting  from  such  treatment;  and 
water  efficiency  measures  and  devices;  and 
any  other  method  or  system  for  preventing 
abating,  reducing,  storing,  treating,  separat- 
ing, or  disposing  of  municipal  waste,  includ- 
ing storm  water  runoff,  or  industrial  waste, 
including  wsiste  in  combined  storm  water 
and  sanitary  sewer  systems;  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

"(b)  In  accordance  with  the  policy  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  before 
the  Administrator  approves  any  grant  to 
any  State,  municipality,  or  intermunicipal 
or  interstate  agency  for  the  erection,  build- 
ing, acquisition,  alteration,  remodeling,  im- 
provement, or  extension  of  any  treatment 
works  the  Administrator  shall  determine 
that  the  facilities  plan  of  which  such  treat- 
ment works  are  a  part  constitutes  the  most 
economical  and  cost-effective  combination 
of  treatment  works  over  the  life  of  the  proj- 
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ect  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  consideration  of 
construction  costs,  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  costs. 

••(c)  This  section  applies  to  projects  for 
waste  treatment  and  management  for  which 
no  treatment  works  included  in  a  facilities 
plan  for  such  project  have  received  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  the  preparatipn  of 
construction  plans  and  specifications  under 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

Sec.  14.  Title  II  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"STATE  CERTIFICATION  OF  PROJECTS 

•Sec.  219.  Whenever  the  Governor  of  a 
State  which  has  been  delegated  sufficient 
authority  to  administer  the  construction 
grant  program  under  this  title  in  that  State 
certifies  to  the  Administrator  that  a  grant 
application  meets  applicable  requirements 
of  Federal  and  State  law  for  assistance 
under  this  title,  the  Administrator  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  such  application  within 
thirty  days  of  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  ap- 
plication. If  the  Administrator  does  not  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  such  application  within 
thirty  days  of  receipt,  the  application  shall 
be  deemed  approved.  If  the  Administrator 
disapproves  such  application  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  state  in  writing  the  reasons  for 
such  disapproval.  Any  grant  approved  or 
deemed  approved  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  amounts  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acts.". 

Sec.  15.  Title  II  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  WA'rER  QUALITY  BENEFITS 

•Sec.  220.  It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that 
projects  for  wastewater  treatment  and  man- 
agement undertaken  with  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act  by  any  State,  mu- 
nicipality, or  intermunicipal  or  interstate 
agency  shall  be  projects  which,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  State,  are  designed  to  achieve 
optimum  water  quality  management,  con- 
sistent with  the  public  health  and  water 
quality  goals  and  requirements  of  the  Act. ". 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Section  301(h)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  in 
the  portion  preceding  paragraph  (1)  by 
striking  out  "in  an  existing  discharge"  and 
by  inserting  after  -subsection  (b)(1)(B)"  the 
following:  'or  subsection  (b)(2)(B),  or  both 
such  subsections.". 

(b)  Such  section  301(h)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  th-ereof  a 
period  and  by  striking  out  paragraph  (8). 

(c)  Such  section  301(h)  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "A  municipality  which  applies  second- 
ary treatment  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
permit  pursuant  to  this  subsection  which 
modifies  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b)(1)(B)  or  (b)(2)(B)  of  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  of  any  pollutant  from 
any  treatment  works  owned  by  such  munici- 
pality into  marine  waters.". 

(d)  Section  301(j)(l)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•(j)(l)  Any  application  filed  under  this 
section  for  a  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)(2)(A)  as  it  applies  to  pol- 
lutants identified  in  subsection  (b)(2)(F) 
shall  be  filed  not  later  than  two  hundred 
and  seventy  days  after  the  date  of  promul- 
gation of  an  applicable  effluent  guideline 
under  section  304  or  not  later  than  two  hun- 


dred and  seventy  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Clean  Water  Act  of  1977, 
whichever  is  later.". 

Sec.  17.  Notwithstanding  section  204(a)(5) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
before     approving     grants     under    section 
201(g)  of  such  Act  for  any  project  for  treat- 
ment works  to  which  this  section  applies, 
the    Administrator    of    the    Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  determine  that  the 
size  and  capacity  of  such  works  relate  to  the 
needs  to  be  served  by  such  works  including 
sufficient  reserve  capacity,  except  that  no 
grant,  other  than  for  facility  planning  and 
the  preparation  of  construction  plans  and 
specifications,  shall  be  made  under  title  II 
of  such  Act  to  construct  that  portion  of 
such  treatment  works  providing  reserve  ca- 
pacity in  excess  of  projected  needs  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  after  receipt  of  the  first 
application  for  Federal  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such  treat- 
ment works.  This  section  applies  to  treat- 
ment works  which  have  not  received  Feder- 
al  financial  assistance  under  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  construction  plans  and  specifica- 
tions or  for  the  erection,  building,  acquisi- 
tion, alteration,  remodeling.  Improvement, 
or  extension  of  treatment  works  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and  to 
treatment  works  which  have  received  such 
assistance  and  have  been  entirely  completed 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
This  section  does  not  apply  to  any  treat- 
ment works  not  completed  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  which  has  been 
funded  entirely  by  SUte  and  local  financing 
and  which,  if  it  had  been  applied  for,  would 
have  been  eligible  for  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act. 

Sec.  18.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section, 
in  the  case  of  any  treatment  works  eligible 
to  receive  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
such  Act  which  has  not  received  any  such 
assistance  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  and  in  the  case  of  any  treat- 
ment works  which  has  received  such  assist- 
ance and  has  been  entirely  completed,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  shall  make  grants  under  such 
Act  only  for  projects  for  secondary  treat- 
ment or  more  stringent  treatment,  or  any 
cost-effective  alternative  thereto,  new  inter- 
ceptors and  appurtenances,  sewer  system 
evaluation  studies  under  section  201(g)(4)  of 
such  Act,  and  Infiltration-in-flow  correction. 
The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  such  works  for  any  project  within 
the  definition  set  out  in  section  212(2)  of 
such  Act,  other  than  for  a  project  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  sentence,  except  that 
not  more  than  30  per  centum  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Governor  of  such  State)  of 
the  amount  allotted  to  a  State  under  section 
205  of  such  Act  shall  be  obligated  in  such 
State  under  authority  of  this  sentence.  This 
section  does  not  apply  to  any  treatment 
works  not  completed  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  which  has  been  fimded 
entirely  by  State  and  local  financing  and 
which,  if  it  had  been  applied  for,  would 
have  been  eligible  for  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act. 

Sec.  19.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  ju- 
dicial notice  should  be  taken  of  this  Act  and 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  made  by  this  Act,  in- 
cluding reduced  authorization  levels  under 
section  207  of  such  Act,  and  that  the  parties 
to  Federal  consent  decrees  esUblishing  a 
deadline,  schedule,  or  timetable  for  the  con- 


struction of  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
are  encouraged  to  reexamine  the  provisions 
of  such  consent  decrees  and.  where  required 
by  equity,  to  make  appropriate  adjustments 
in  such  provisions. 

Sec.  20.  The  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  June  30. 
1982.  a  report  containing  the  deUiled  esti- 
mates, comprehensive  study,  and  compre- 
hensive analysis  required  by  section  516(b) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
Such  report  shall  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  required  by  such  section  and 
shall  reflect  the  changes  made  in  the  Feder- 
al water  pollution  control  program  by  this 
Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
In  preparing  this  report,  the  Administrator 
shall  give  emphasis  to  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  18  of  this  Act  in  address- 
ing water  quality  needs  adequately  and  ap- 
propriately. 

Sec.  21.  For  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  the  project  for 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  for  Bath 
Township.  Michigan,  shall  be  eligible  for 
payments  from  sums  allocated  to  the  State 
of  Michigan  under  such  Act  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  such  works  would  be  el- 
igible for  under  section  202  of  such  Act  if 
such  works  were  to  be  constructed  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  at  the  origi- 
nal construction  cost. 

Mr.  ROE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OtTtXXD  BY  MR.  CLAUSEN 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clausen:  Page 
15.  after  line  5.  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  22.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall  make  a  grant  to 
mitigate  adverse  impacts  arising  from  the 
construction  of  a  grant  eligible  treatment 
works  from  any  funds  allotted  to  a  State 
under  such  Act  if  ( 1 )  the  Stale  no  later  than 
February  1,  1981,  has  made  at  least  a  pre- 
liminary determination  that  (A)  the  pro- 
posed works  were  a  reasonable,  necessary, 
and  appropriate  means  of  mitigation  of  im- 
pacts associated  with  the  construction  of 
grant  eligible  treatment  works,  and  (B)  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  works  are  grant  eligi- 
ble, and  (2)  the  Step  II  construction  grant 
on  the  underlying  grant  eligible  treatment 
works  was  made  no  later  than  February  1. 
1981. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

R.Kf  ORD 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  has  been  developed  with 
the  committee  leadership  and  is  really 
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ment plant  are  considered  to  be  envi- 
ronmental mitigation  for  siting  of  the 
proposed  treatment  plant  and  holding 
pond  on  16  acres  of  wetland.  The  139- 
acre  site  is  to  be  dedicated  as  perma- 
nent open  space  and  maintained  and 
managed  as  a  wetland/wildlife  area, 
having  the  dual  purpose  of  acting  as  a 
demonstration  project  to  improve 
water  quality  while  at  the  same  time 
insuring  restoration  and  enhancement 
of  habitat  values  of  a  substantial  wet- 
land area.  On  Novemt>er  21.  1980.  the 
California  State  Water  Resources  Con- 
trol Board  issued  its  concept  approval 
letter  informing  the  city  of  Eureka 
and  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  of  its  determination  that 
the  purchase  of  the  139  acres  was 
grant  eligible.  A  little  less  than  2 
weeks  later,  on  December  3.  the  city  of 
Eureka's  mayor  signed  and  accepted  a 
step  II  grant  award.  Subsequently 
EPA— incorrectly,  we  believe— over- 
turned CSWRCB's  determination  and 
advised  the  city  that  acquisition  of  the 
139  acres  was  not  eligible  for  Federal 
grant  funds. 

Both  of  these  cases  involve  U.S. 
EPA's  refusal  to  abide  by  the  grant  eli- 
gibility determination  made  by  the 
duly  appointed  agency  of  a  State 
having  construction  grants  program 
delegation  responsibilities.  Both  in- 
volve mitigation  measures  arising  from 
the  construction  of  a  grant  eligible 
treatment  works. 

Both  situtations  involve  costs  associ- 
ated with  an  integral  part  of  the  un- 
derlying grant  eligible  treatment 
works.  In  both  instances,  we  believe 
EPA  should  abide  by  the  CSWRCB's 
grant  eligibility  determination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is 
drafted  narrowly  to  allay  fears  that  it 
could  unintentionally  lead  to  the  cre- 
ation of  some  new  grant  eligible  cate- 
gory. It  is  not  at  all  our  intention  to 
create  such  a  situation.  Instead,  we 
only  intend  to  clarify  that  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  environmental  miti- 
gation measures  just  described  should 
be  considered  to  be  grant  eligible 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Acts  current  language  and. 
therefore,  the  Administration  of  EPA 
is  required  to  award  Federal  grants  to 
cover  75  percent  of  those  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  re- 
viewed this  amendment  on  our  side.  It 
is  a  splendid  amendment  and  it  does 
speak  to  exactly  what  the  bill  was  de- 
signed to  achieve.  It  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment for  the  San  Francisco  and 
Eureka  areas. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  reviewed  the  amend- 
ment also.  I  am  sure  we  have  unani- 
mous agreement  on  our  side  to  sup- 
port it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Clausen). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  ROE 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roe:  Page  11. 
after  line  22,  insert  the  following: 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  except  that  no  applicant,  other 
than  the  city  of  Avalon.  California,  who  ap- 
plies after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
for  a  permit  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  of 
section  301  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  which  modifies  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (bXlxB)  or  (b)(2)(B)  of 
section  301  of  such  Act  shall  receive  such 
permit  during  the  one-year  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ROE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requests  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  in  effect,  achieves  the 
goal  of  setting  aside  for  a  1-year 
period  of  time  the  provision  of  the  bill 
that  would  provide  for  a  permit  to  be 
issued  to  an  applicant  applying  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  H.R.  4503. 
This  will  give  the  committee  a  chance 
to  continue  to  study  the  effect  of 
ocean  discharges.  The  information 
contained  in  the  permit  applications 
will  be  particularly  helpful  in  that  it 
will  give  us  the  precise  details  as  to 
which  communities  are  seriously  inter- 
ested in  pursuing  the  option  of  ocean 
discharge. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  those  appli- 
cants which  are  eligible  for  301(h) 
waivers  under  existing  law  are  not  af- 
fected by  this  amendment.  They  will 
continue  to  remain  eligible.  Only  new 
applicants  are  covered  under  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

I  think  for  clarity's  sake,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  would  exchange 
some  views  with  me.  the  committee 
has  worked  very,  very  hard  on  the 
whole  precept,  along  with  the  very  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
who  offered  an  amendment  in  commit- 
tee on  this  issue.  We  do  feel  that  there 
is  room  for  additional  review  of  this 
entire  matter;  but  it  is  not  the  intent 
of  our  committee  to  slow  down  or  fore- 
stall any  of  the  eligibilities  that  are 
now  available  under  the  existing  law. 
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Mr.        HAMMERSCHMIDT.        Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ROE.  Yes,  of  course. 
Mr.        HAMMERSCHMIDT.        Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  ocean  discharge  waiver  provision 
has  the  potential  to  save  many  billions 
of  dollars  and  to  help  us  reach  our  Na- 
tion's clean  water  goals  in  an  econdmic 
fashion  with  necessary  environmental 
safeguards. 
Mr.  ROE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    HAMMERSCHMIDT.    I    know 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  worked  closely  with  the  gentleman 
from  California,  because  lx)th  gentle- 
men have  particular  coastal  interests 
as   it  pertains  to   the   Nation's  clean 
waters. 
Mr.  ROE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.        HAMMERSCHMIDT.        Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  The  ocean  dis- 
charge waiver  provision  has  the  poten- 
tial to  save  many  billions  of  dollars 
and   to   help   us   reach   our  Nation's 
clean  water  goals  in  an  economic  fash- 
ion with  necessary  environmental  safe- 
guards.  The  amendment  will  permit 
new  applications  for  new  dischargers 
to  be  developed,  submitted,  and  re- 
viewed by  EPA.  The  final  decision  on 
these  new  applications,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  specific  site,  would  be  de- 
layed from  1  year  of  enactment.  Those 
applications    now    pending    with    the 
Agency  will  remain  eligible  for  final 
decision  by  EPA.  At  any  time.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
crafting  this  amendment,  because  it 
takes  care  of  the  exception  that  we 
were  concerned  about  with  regard  to 
the  Avalon  area  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  I  brought  to  your 
attention  as  the  result  of  our  hearings 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  ROE.  Yes,  a  very  important 
area. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Finally,  it  will 
permit  new  applications  for  waivers  to 
go  forward,  but  none  of  those  waivers 
would,  in  fact,  be  approved  for  the  1 
year,  which  will  protect  the  concerns 
that  have  been  expressed  on  the  east 
coast  during  our  dialog. 

Mr.  ROE.  That  is  correct.  I  think  ba- 
sically what  we  are  attempting  to 
achieve,  for  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, is  that  there  will  be  a  very  thor- 
ough reexamination  of  the  entire 
ocean  dumping  permits.  We  want  to 
protect  our  ocean  waters.  We  want  to 
protect  our  estuaries,  but  we  do  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  there  is  room  for 
flexibility  in  the  program  and  that  is 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  moving. 
Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  ROE.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  EPA  itself  is  going  through 
a  major  reevaluation  of  this.  Of 
course,  we  in  our  committee  have  been 
holding  hearings,  as  we  did  with  the 
Oversight  Committee  in  Los  Angeles, 
that  focuses  attention  on  this. 

There  can  be.  as  has  been  stated,  bil- 
lions of  dollars  saved,  but  we  want  to 
make  sure  it  only  applies  to  those 
areas  where  it  is  frankly  environmen- 
tally acceptable. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  LEVITAS 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Levitas:  Page 
11.  after  line  22.  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  17.  Title  V  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  518  (and  all  references  there- 
to) as  section  519  and  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 517  the  following  new  section: 

"LEGISLATIVE  VETO 

■'Sec.  518.  (a)(1)  Simultaneously  with  pro- 
mulgation or  repromulgation  of  any  rule 
under  this  Act,  including  an  emergency  rule, 
the  Administrator  shall  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  rules 
other  than  emergency  rule  shall  not  become 
effective,  if— 

"(A)  within  90  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
promulgation,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
adopt  a  concurrent  resolution,  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: That  Congress  disapproves  the  rule 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental   Protection  Agency  dealing 

with  the  matter  of .  which  rule  was 

transmitted  to  Congress  on  .'.  the 

first  blank  begin  filled  with  the  title  of  the 
rule  and  such  further  description  as  may  l)e 
necessary  to  identify  it.  and  the  second 
being  filled  with  the  date  of  transmittal  of 
the  rule  to  Congress;  or 

"(B)  within  60  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
promulgation,  one  House  of  Congress 
adopts  such  a  concurrent  resolution  and 
transmits  such  resolution  to  the  other 
House,  and  such  resolution  is  not  disap- 
proved by  such  other  House  within  30  calen- 
dar days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
after  such  transmittal. 

"(2)  If  at  the  end  of  60  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  a  rule,  other  than 
an  emergency  rule,  no  committee  of  either 
House  of  Congress  has  reported  or  been  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  disapproving  the  rule, 
and  neither  House  has  adopted  such  a  reso- 
lution, the  rule  may  go  into  effect  immedi- 
ately. If.  within  such  60  calendar  days,  such 
a  committee  has  reported  or  been  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  such 
a  resolution,  or  either  House  has  adopted 
such  a  resolution,  the  rule  may  go  into 
effect  not  sooner  than  90  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  its  pro- 


mulgation unless  disapproved  as  provided  in 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

••(b)(1)  The  Administrator  may  not  pro- 
mulgate a  new  rule  or  an  emergency  rule 
identical  to  one  disapproved  pursuant  to 
this  section  unless  a  statute  is  adopt«d  af- 
fecting the  Administrators  powers  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject  matter  of  the  rule. 

■•(2)  If  the  Administrator  proposes  a  new 
rule  dealing  with  the  same  subject  matter  as 
a  disapproved  rule,  the  Administrator  shall 
comply  with  the  procedures  required  for  the 
issuance  of  a  new  rule,  except  that  if  less 
than  12  months  have  passed  since  the  date 
of  such  disapproval,  such  procedures  may  be 
limited  to  changes  in  the  rule. 

••(c)  The  definitions  set  forth  in  section 
551  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall 
apply  to  this  section  except  that— 

■•(1)  the  terms  rule'  and  emergency  rule' 
shall  not  include- 

"(A)  rules  of  agency  organization,  prac- 
tice, and  procedure. 

••(B)  rules  relating  to  agency  management 
and  personnel. 

••(C)  rules  granting  or  recognizing  an  ex- 
ception or  relieving  a  restriction,  or 

••(D)  rules  adopted  without  public  notice 
and  conunent  pursuant  to  a  valid  agency 
finding  that  such  notice  and  comment  were 
unnecessary  due  to  the  routine  nature  or  in- 
significant impact  of  the  rule:  and 

••(2)  the  term  promulgation'  means  filing 
with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register  for 
publication. 
"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section- 
ed) continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  sine  die:  and 

••(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  calendar  days  of  contin- 
uous session. 

■•(e)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  sul»ection 
are  enacted  by  Congress— 

••(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule  making 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  that  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scribed by  sul)section  (a)  of  this  section;  and 
they  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

■•(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

••(2KA)  Resolutions  of  disapproval  of  a 
rule  shall,  upon  introduction  or  receipt  from 
the  other  House  of  Congress  t)e  immediately 
referred  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
I»ublic  Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be;  and  such  resolutions  shall  not  be  re- 
ferred to  any  other  committee. 

■■(B)  If  a  committee  to  which  is  referred  a 
resolution  which  has  not  been  adopted  by 
the  other  House  of  Congress  does  not  report 
out  such  resolution  within  45  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after  re- 
ferral it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  to  dis- 
charge such  committee  from  further  consid- 
eration of  such  resolution. 

■•(C)  If  a  committee  to  which  is  referred  a 
resolution  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
other  House  of  Congress  does  not  report  out 
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resolution  within  15  calendar  days  of 

session  of  Congress  after  refer- 

be  in  order  to  move  to  discharge 

comt^ittee  from  further  consideration 

re4>lution. 

motion  to  discharge  must  be 

by  one-fifth  of  the  Members  of 

of   Congress    involved,    and    is 

ileged   in   the   House  and   privi- 

Senate  (except  that  It  may  not 

the  committee  has  reported  a 

of  disapproval  or  for  reconsider- 

respect  to  the  same  rule);  and 

shall  l)e  limited  to  not  more 

the  time  to  be  divided  in  the 

between  those  favoring  and 

the  motion  to  discharge  and 

in  the  Senate  equally  between. 

by,  the  majority  leader  and 

leader  or  their  designees.  An 

to  the  motion  is  not  in  order. 

t  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 

which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or 

Id. 

Except    as   provided   in   subpara- 

and  (C)  of  this  subsection,  con- 

of    a    resolution    of    disapproval 

accord  with   the  rules  of  the 

of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Pl^-. 

n  a  committee  has  reported  or 
(discharged  from  further  conslder- 
resolution  with  respect  to  a  rule, 
in  order  at  any  time  thereafter 
a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
jeen  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  pro- 
consideration  of  the  resolution, 
is  highly  privileged  and  is  not 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  is 
and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
or  disagreed  to. 

on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 

more   than   two   hours,   which 

vided  equally  between  those  fa- 

those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 

fuAher  to  limit  delMite  is  not  debata- 

an  endment  to.  or  motion  to  recom- 

rfsolution  is  not  in  order  and  it  is 

to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 

the  resolution  is  agreed  or  dis- 

Con^essional  inaction  on  or  rejection 

tion  of  disapproval  shall  not  be 

expression  of  approval  of  such 

e   succeeding   sections   accord- 


LQVITAS  (during  the  reading). 

I  ask  unanimous  con- 

the  amendment  be  consid- 

read    and    printed    in    the 


Cha  rman. 


CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 


1  ^as  no  objection. 
LI  VITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendmt  nt  is  the  so-called  legislative 
amendment.    It   is   in   the   same 
s  incorporated  in  H.R.  1776, 
?r  230  Meml)ers  of  this  House 
alrepidy  cosponsored. 

what  it  does,  is  let  the 

of  the  United  States  review 

regutitions  issued  by  the  Environ- 

Itotection  Agency  under  this 


RpE.   Mr.   Chairman,   will  the 

yield? 
L^VITAS.   I  will  be  happy  to 


Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man in  my  judgment  has  offered  an 
extraordinarily  important  amendment 
to  our  bill.  I  know  the  gentleman  has 
continuously  followed  these  types  of 
reviews  by  the  Congress,  which  I  have 
supported  on  every  single  occasion. 

Having  discussed  this  with  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  that  statement.  The  gentleman 
has  been  one  of  the  most  loyal  and 
stalwart  supporters  of  this  concept  to 
restore  to  the  people  control  of  the 
regulatory  process. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  also  examined  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  Of  course,  I 
am  very  familiar  with  it,  having  sup- 
ported it  on  other  legislation  many 
times  in  the  past  suid  we  support  it  on 
this  si<le  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Well,  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
for  that,  because  the  gentleman  has 
been  a  loyal  supporter  of  this  concept 
and  it  demonstrates  the  bipartisan 
support  which  this  concept  has  with- 
out regard  to  what  party  happens  to 
be  in  the  oval  office. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
as  well  as  the  other  Members,  because 
this  has  been  a  traditional  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  bring 
about  the  kind  of  legislative  veto  that 
will  permit  us  to  execute  some  sort  of 
check  and  balance  on  the  regulatory 
process. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  for  that.  The  gentleman 
was  one  of  the  earliest  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation. 

Again,  I  think  it  demonstrates  the 
wide  broad-based  support  in  Congress 
for  this  concept. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

D  1415 

AMENDMENT  OFTCRED  BY  MS.  FERRARO 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Perraro:  Page 
9,  after  line  10,  add  the  following: 

••(c)  In  furtherance  of  the  policy  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Admin- 
istrator   shall    require    value    engineering 


review  in  connection  with  any  treatment 
works,  prior  to  approval  of  any  grant  for  the 
erection,  building,  acquisition,  alteration,  re- 
modeling, improvement,  or  extension  of 
such  treatment  works.  In  any  case  in  which 
the  cost  of  such  erection,  building,  acquisi- 
tion, alteration,  remodeling,  improvement, 
or  extension  is  projected  to  be  in  excess  of 
$10,000,000.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  •value  engineering  review^  means  a 
specialized  cost  control  technique  which 
uses  a  systematic  and  creative  approach  to 
identify  and  to  focus  on  unnecessarily  high 
cost  in  a  project  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  cost 
saving  without  sacrificing  the  reliability  or 
efficiency  of  the  project. 

Page  9.  line  11,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  '•(d)^'. 

Ms.  FERRARO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  as  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
offer  an  amendment.  The  amendment 
is  at  the  desk. 

This  amendment  directs  the  Admin- 
istrator of  EPA  to  require  that  value 
engineering  be  used  on  any  treatment 
works  with  a  total  cost  of  greater  than 
$10,000,000. 

The  amendment  establishes  as  a 
matter  of  law  a  procedure  that  the 
EPA  has  mandated  by  regulation,  with 
great  success,  since  1977. 

Value  engineering  is  a  systematic, 
multidisciplinary,  functional  analysis 
of  a  project's  design  which  is  used  to 
determine  least  cost  alternatives  with- 
out sacrificing  the  reliability  or  effi- 
ciency of  the  project. 

The  process  was  first  devised  by 
General  Electric  in  World  War  II  to 
deal  with  materials  shortages,  and  was 
first  introduced  into  Government  in 
the  early  sixties  by  Robert  McNamara 
at  the  Defense  Department.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  used  it  for  years  on  some 
projects  with  total  savings  estimated 
at  $750  million.  The  Federal  Highway 
Administration  has  also  used  VE  since 
1975. 

EPA  first  introduced  value  engineer- 
ing, by  regulation,  as  a  voluntary 
measure  on  construction  grant 
projects  in  1975.  The  decision  to  adopt 
VE  was  made  in  response  to  a  congres- 
sional directive,  much  like  the  one  in 
section  13  of  H.R.  4503,  that  the  most 
cost-effective  means  be  employed  in 
the  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
plants. 

In  1975-76,  used  voluntarily  on  eight 
projects,  VE  saved  some  $16  million. 
This  success  led  EPA,  again  by  regula- 
tion, in  1977  to  make  VE  mandatory 
for  any  project  with  a  total  construc- 
tion cost  exceeding  $10  million.  In  the 
4  fiscal  years  1977-80,  on  projects  that 
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have  been  reported  to  EPA,  VE  has  re- 
sulted in  net  savings  of  $156  million. 

This  program,  I  should  add,  is  oper- 
ated with  very  low  administrative 
overhead,  with  not  a  single  EPA  staff 
person  assigned  to  deal  with  it  full 
time. 

Despite  the  program's  tremendous 
success.  EPA  had  planned  to  change 
VE  back  to  a  voluntary  program.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  change  was  to  have 
been  proposed,  as  part  of  an  agency- 
wide  regulatory  review,  in  regulations 
EPA  expects  to  publish  in  early  No- 
vember. 

This  morning,  however.  I  learned 
that  the  decision  to  drop  VE  has  ap- 
parently been  reversed  in  recognition 
of  the  success  of  the  program  and  the 
concern  it  generated  in  Congress. 

Clearly,  in  this  time  when  the  fund- 
ing for  construction  grant  program  is 
being  slashed,  we  cannot  afford  to 
abandon  proven  cost-saving  tech- 
niques. If  we  are  serious  about  the 
fight  against  waste  in  Federal  spend- 
ing, value  engineering  is  one  of  the 
best  weapons  we  have. 

The  argument— in  fact,  the  only  ar- 
gument—that has  been  raised  against 
making  VE  mandatory  by  law,  is  that 
such  a  move  may  be  unnecessary.  If 
VE  is  such  a  good  technique,  the  argu- 
ment goes,  then  surely  the  States  and 
cities  will  use  it  regardless  of  whether 
we  mandate  it. 

The  problem,  though,  is  that  while 
the  States  will  make  the  decision  on 
whether  to  use  VE,  because  of  the  con- 
struction grant  program's  funding  for- 
mula, most  of  the  savings  accrue  to 
the  Federal  Govermnent. 

VE  saves  an  average  of  5  to  10  per- 
cent of  total  project  costs.  Since  States 
are  only  paying  a  maximum  of  25  per- 
cent, and  frequently  less,  of  a  project's 
costs,  their  savings  are  only  5  percent 
of  the  25  percent  of  the  project  costs, 
which  is  not  a  huge  amount  of  money, 
especially  on  an  individual  State  basis. 
The  savings  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  pays  75  percent  of  the 
project  costs,  however,  are  consider- 
able, establishing  a  substantial  Feder- 
al interest  in  mandating  the  use  of  VE. 

In  these  times  of  reduced  Federal 
budgets,  we  need  to  make  the  best  use 
of  limited  Federal  dollars.  In  fact,  as  I 
have  stated,  section  13  of  H.R.  4503  re- 
quires the  use  of  the  most  economical 
and  cost-effective  combination  of 
treatment  works  be  used  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  act.  VE  is  a  valua- 
ble tool  in  achieving  this  goal. 

I  think  the  case  is  clear.  Value  engi- 
neering has  been  used  successfully  to 
reduce  costs  in  this  program.  I  have 
spoken  with  EPA,  and  with  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Metropolitan  Sewer  Agen- 
cies, and  with  various  others  with  an 
interest  in  this  issue,  and  have  found 
no  opposition  to  value  engineering. 

In  the  interests  of  efficient  Govern- 
ment, and  to  help  in  the  fight  against 


waste  in  Federal  spending,  I  urge  your 
support  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Ms.  FERRARO.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  value  engineering  program  of 
the  construction  grants  program  has 
provided  a  good  means  of  saving 
money  and  improving  the  design  of 
wastewater  treatment  plants.  Value 
engineering  is  especially  important  in 
larger  projects.  For  those  over  $10  mil- 
lion, the  return  in  savings  can  be  sub- 
stantial. I  do  support  the  amendment 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it 
as  well.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  FERRARO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the 
observation  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas.  We.  too,  have 
reviewed  the  context  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  splendid.  It  adds  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  act,  and  we  have  no  ob- 
jection on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted  by  the  support  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  amendment.  I  believe  it 
is  in  the  interests  of  efficient  Govern- 
ment and  will  help  in  the  fight  against 
waste  and  Federal  spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Ferraroi. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman;  I  am  aware  that  the 
bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  4503,  deals 
expressly  with  those  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
establishing  a  program  of  sewage  con- 
struction grants.  Still,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  forth 
my  concerns— concerns  which  I  have 
discussed  in  great  detail  with  the 
members  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee — on  section 
404  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

The  Rules  Committee,  on  which  I 
sit,  last  week  granted  the  rule  for  the 
corisideration  of  H.R.  4503.  I  had  in- 
tended, during  these  proceedings,  to 
request  a  waiver  of  the  germaneness 
clause  on  an  amendment  to  H.R.  4503. 
In  short,  my  amendment  called  for  an 
exemption  of  the  Miami  Conservancy 
District  from  the  permit  requirements 
mandated  by  section  404. 

I  had  originally  chosen  to  amend 
H.R.  4503  because  during  the  Rules 
Committee  considerations,  and  as  of 
yet,  no  definite  schedule  for  reviewing 
section  404  has  been  made.  My  water 
conservancy  district  has  endured  a 
series  of  frustrating  encounters  with 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  and  its 
system  of  administering  the  404  pro- 


gram. I  simply  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  to  resolve  these  problems. 

The  Miami  Conservancy  District  was 
created  on  June  28,  1915.  It  has  devel- 
oped one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
flood  control  systems  in  the  Nation. 
The  total  system  provides  flood  pro- 
tection for  nine  cities  in  the  great 
Miami  River  basin  in  southwestern 
Ohio.  The  Conservancy  District  has 
enjoyed  a  long  history  of  responsible 
action  in  maintaining  the  waters 
within  its  jurisdiction  free  from  flood- 
causing  obstructions  and  in  construct- 
ing dams  and  other  projects  where 
necessary  to  temper  the  destructive 
forces  posed  by  flood  water. 

The  Federal  regulations  promulgat- 
ed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have 
caused  the  Conservancy  District  diffi- 
culty in  accomplishing  total  mainte- 
nance responsibilities  assigned  imder 
Ohio  law.  In  addition,  these  regula- 
tions have  resulted  in  long  delays,  in 
project  completions.  I  would  like  to 
cite  an  example  which  I  believe  clearly 
establishes  this  point.  The  Miami  Con- 
servancy District  applied  for  a  general 
maintenance  permit  from  the  corps  in 
February,  1978.  On  August  10.  1981  it 
received  partial  approval  from  the 
corps  to  undertake  activities  requested 
in  the  application.  I  cannot  even  begin 
to  estimate  how  long  it  will  be  before 
action  is  completed  on  the  remaining 
request.  What  I  do  know  is  that  after 
close  to  3V2  years,  the  corps  has  been 
unable  to  make  total  response  to  this 
application  request. 

The  Miami  Conservancy  District  op- 
erates entirely  on  local  funds.  No  Fed- 
eral moneys  are  used  to  facilitate  its 
projects.  'The  people  of  the  Miami 
Valley  who  pay  the  total  cost  to  main- 
tain the  local  flood  protection  system, 
in  this  particular  instance,  can  only 
wait  for  the  corps'  decision  on  this 
project.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  particu- 
larly disheartening  when  a  responsi- 
ble, widely  respected,  locally  financed 
agency  is  prevented  from  accomplish- 
ing its  legally  mandated  functions  be- 
cause of  incompetence  and  redtape  at 
the  Federal  level  by  the  agency  admin- 
istering the  404  program. 

Another  point  which  I  would  like  to 
raise,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  jurisdiction  over  navigable 
waters  as  pertains  to  the  Miami  Con- 
servancy District.  Since  1899,  the 
corps  has  had  jurisdiction  over  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States.  The 
definition  of  "navigable  waters  "  covers 
those  waters  which  are,  in  the  past 
were,  or  in  the  future  could  likely  be 
used  for  commercial  water  transporta- 
tion. The  body  of  water  falling  under 
the  responsibility  of  the  Miami  Con- 
servancy District  meets  none  of  these 
criteria.  In  fact.  Judge  Carl  Rubin  for 
the  U.S.  District  Court  in  the  southern 
district  of  Ohio  recently  held  that 
'the  Great  Miami  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries are  not  navigable." 
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C  lairman.    I   strongly   support 
objectives  of  the  Federal  Water 
Control   Act.   Its   goals  are 
commendable  and  should  be  pursued, 
seek  to  subvert  these  objec- 
^ek  only  to  resolve  the  prob- 
plaguing  the  operations  of  the 
C  jnservancy  District, 
shoilld  like  to  take  this  time  to 
text  of  an  editorial  which 
in  one  of  my  district's  news- 
think  this  editorial  summa- 
well  the  concerns  I  have  ex- 
1  lere  today. 
Cliairman,  the  editorial  follows: 
he  Dayton  Daily  News,  May  20. 
1981] 
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drama,    their   jurisdic- 

flict  isn't  a  patch  on  'Little  Red 

Yet  the  clash  itself,  and  how 

resolves  it.  is  important  to  the 

pioneered  in  1919  a  river  engi- 

tiiodel  the  Corps  said  at  the  time 

vork. 

Washington— invented    a    flood 
igency.    We    financed    its    dams, 
plain    safeguards    against    a 
1913's  disaster.  We  pay  for  their 
Whatever  runs  up  Conservan- 
operating  costs— always  frugally 
comes  out  of  pockets  here, 
receht  years,  as  federal  law  and  court 
broadened  Engineers  Corps  control 
waterways,  permit  requirements  began 
the  districts  custodial  work.  Half 
handcuff- Corps  jurisdiction  over  struc- 
on    "navigable"    streams— was 
in  U.S.  District  Court  Feb.  20. 
Rubin  ruled  the  Great  Miami 
had  been  commercially  naviga- 
I  ;:orps  may  appeal. 
rel  ef  from  the  rest  of  the  handcuff— 
jui  isdiction  over  dredge  and  fill  oper- 
district  requested  in  1978  a  gen- 
for  routine  flood  control  mainte- 
Corps  has  refused, 
itself  to  do  what  it  must,  the 
teased   agency   now    turns   to   Con- 
Tony  Hall  (D-Dayton)  will  try  to 
ic  Works  bill  amendment  exempt- 
(breat  Miami  River  Basin  from  the 
Clein  Waters  Act,  Section  404. 
permit  program  gives  the  Corps  au- 
pver    dredging    and    filling    along 
minor  watercourses  and  requires 
of   environmental    impact   by   the 
EPA  and  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
:  Sxcept  where  it  interferes  with  the 
agency  with  a  known  concern  for 
public  interest.  Section  404  is  good  law. 
)rotected  vital  U.S.  shorelands,  wa- 
ind  wetlands  against  pollution.  111- 
lood  plain  development,  channel- 
lowers  water  tables,  destruction 
bird  life-cycle  habitats— a  range 
conversion  follies.  Nationwide  anti-regu- 
environment-be-damned   senti- 
unlortunately  has  targeted  its  repeal, 
lee  ;ing  to  go  it  alone,  seeking  only  its 
exemption  from  404  permits,  the  Con- 
District  takes  the  difficult  course, 
wise  one.  It  has  been  ahead  of  its 
(very  movement  linking  life-quality 
t^tural  environment— flood  control, 
abatement,  open  space  reserves. 
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the  urban-suburban  amenities  of  river  redis- 
covery. The  agency's  do-it-yourself  spirit  is 
vanguard  still. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  the  objectives  of  this 
bill.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  bill,  and 
at  this  time,  if  I  may.  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  few  questions  of  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  Rules 
Committee  hearings  on  the  rule  for 
H.R.  4503.  I  had  urged  the  chairmsm 
to  schedule  hearings  on  section  404. 
WiU  such  a  schedule  be  set? 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I 
know  he  has  been  pursuing  a  resolu- 
tion to  a  very  legitimate  problem  that 
exists  In  his  State  and  in  his  district.  I 
feel  very  sympathetic  toward  that,  and 
as  soon  as  time  permits  within  the  Im- 
mediate future,  we  will  be  holding  a 
set  of  hearings  on  section  404. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation,  for  his  re- 
marks, and  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  promise  our 
full  cooperation  with  the  gentleman  in 
the  well. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  ask 
another  question.  Will  it  be  permitted 
at  this  time,  when  this  particular  sec- 
tion will  come  up  In  subcommittee,  to 
have  representatives  from  the  conser- 
vancy district  and  myself  appear 
before  the  subcommittee  and  explain 
this  problem  in  detail? 

Mr.  ROE.  We  would  welcome  that 
opportimlty  because  I  think  that  kind 
of  exchange  adds  a  great  deal  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  committee.  It  might 
even  be— and  I  talked  about  it  with 
Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT— that  It  would  be  to 
the  gentleman's  people's  needs  for  us 
perhaps  to  journey  to  Ohio.  That 
would  give  more  people  a  chance  to 
participate.  We  would  be  pleased  to 
hold  a  hearing  at  the  gentleman's  con- 
venience. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  I  have  one  final 
question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  subcommit- 
tee intend  to  consider  legislation  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  this  section  404. 
the  permit  procedures? 

Mr.  ROE.  By  all  means;  yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Clau- 
sen). 


Mr.  CLAUSEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
just  going  to  say  that  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  not  only  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  but  that  the  Miami 
Conservancy  District  is  one  of  the 
finest  total  water  management  con- 
cepts in  place.  I  think,  in  the  Nation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  a  model,  so  I 
think  what  the  gentleman  is  suggest- 
ing certainly  does  have  legitimacy.  To 
me.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would 
want  to  take  a  look  at  this  in  the  con- 
text of  the  overall  404  program.  I  will 
join  my  colleague,  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  in 
working  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EVANS  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa:  Page  3.  after  line  3.  add  the  following 
new  subsection  ( 1 ): 

(1)  In  administering  those  provisions  of 
section  201  which  require  applicants  to  con- 
sider a  variety  of  design  alternatives,  the 
Administrator  shall  ensure  that  planning 
and  design  efforts  to  comply  with  those  pro- 
visions are  conducted  in  a  manner  that  leads 
to  sound  design  decisions  at  reasonable  cost. 
Administrative,  procedural  and  technical  re- 
quirements of  the  Agency  shall: 

(1)  Discourage  duplicative  or  repetitive 
studies  and  reviews; 

(2)  Encourage  use  of  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic data  and  conclusions  in  existence 
from  other  similar  projects: 

(3)  Encourage  procedures  that  allow  unat- 
tractive options  to  be  eliminated  early  In 
the  design  process; 

(4)  Take  such  other  actions  as  will  ensure 
that  study  and  design  costs  are  reasonable 
and  in  line  with  engineering  and  industry 
standsirds  for  comparable  work. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (during  the 
reading).  Mr,  Chairman.  I  ask  unsmi- 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ETVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  addresses  the  prob- 
lem that,  in  our  clean  water  program. 
In  my  judgment  we  spend  far  too  large 
a  share  of  our  scarce  source  of  engi- 
neering funds  on  studies  and  on  design 
and  in  supervision  of  construction  as 
opposed  to  the  actual  construction  of 
facilities.  I  say  that  as  a  registered 
civil  engineer  and  member  of  the  pro- 
fession that  reaps  most  of  the  finan- 
cial benefits  of  our  generous  funding 
for  our  engineering  services  for  our 
clean  water  program. 

To  illustrate  the  problem,  there  is 
extensive  data  that  shows  that  com- 
plete engineering  services,  including 
planning  and  design  and  construction 
supervision,  should  cost  from  7  to  9 
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percent  of  the  total  project  cost  for 
waste  water  treatment  systems  and  for 
similar  facilities.  Yet.  all  the  repords 
indicate  that  engineering  services  for 
new  waste  water  treatment  systems 
constructed  under  this  act  today  aver- 
age perhaps  25  percent  of  the  total 
project  cost.  On  construction  that  is 
modification  of  existing  plans,  the  en- 
gineering services  can  go  to  30  percent 
or  beyond,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  clear  to 
all  of  us  that  the  difference  between  7 
to  9  percent  and  25  to  30  percent  of 
the  cost  of  cleaning  up  this  Nation's 
water  amounts  to  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars at  a  time  when  billions  of  dollars 
are  In  extremely  short  supply. 

The  amendment  attempts  to  get  at 
that  problem.  What  It  does  is.  it  in- 
structs the  agency  that  in  administer- 
ing provisions  which  require  appli- 
cants to  consider  a  variety  of  design  al- 
ternatives—and that  is  what  we  usual- 
ly do— the  administrator  shall  insist 
that  planning  and  design  efforts  are 
conducted  in  a  manner  that  leads  to 
some  design  decisions  at  reasonable 
cost.  Under  this  amendment,  we  would 
ask  the  agency  to  do  four  things: 

First,  to  discourage  duplicative  or  re- 
petitive studies  and  reviews,  and  we 
have  many  of  those. 

Second,  to  encourage  the  use  of  en- 
gineering and  economic  data  and  con- 
clusions In  existence  from  other  simi- 
lar projects,  and  there  Is  much  of  that 
data  available. 

Third,  to  encourage  projects  that 
allow  unattractive  suggestions  to  be 
eliminated  early  in  the  design  process. 

Fourth,  to  take  such  other  actions 
that  are  necessary  that  study  and 
design  costs  are  reasonable  and  in  line 
with  engineering  and  industry  stand- 
ards for  comparable  work. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that 
the  committee  is  reluctant  to  accept 
an  amendment  of  this  type  at  this 
time.  I  am  prepared  to  withdraw  the 
amendment.  However.  I  would  like  to 
hear  the  views  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman  on  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
mittee on  this  particular  subject. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  think  he  makes 
several  excellent  points  which  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  amend- 
ment, as  the  gentleman  knows,  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  I  think  many  of  the  points 
and  constraints  he  has  suggested  in 
his  proposed  amendment  are  worth- 
while. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  put  the  feet 
to  the  fire,  if  you  like,  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  to  use 
every  available  opportunity  to  reduce 
costs.  This  Is  certainly  a  field  In  which 
the  gentleman  Is  highly  knowledgea- 
ble, and  I  am  sure  can  be  helpful. 

I  would  guarantee  the  gentleman 
that  what  we  will  do.  and  having  dis- 
cussed this  with  my  counterpart  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  we  will  In- 


clude his  observations  and  discussions 
in  the  report  that  will  go  with  this  leg- 
islation, and  direct  the  EPA  to  follow 
the  thoughts  and  suggestions  the  gen- 
tleman has  projected. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  would  add  these  remarks, 
if  I  may:  That  the  specific  wording  of 
the  act  does  not  really  encourage  this 
sort  of  economy  at  the  present  time.  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  the  subcom- 
mittee, at  its  convenience,  examine  the 
desirability  of  making  some  changes  in 
the  law  that  would  accomplish  this 
goal. 

Mr.  ROE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  we  definitely  think  the  gen- 
tleman Is  absolutely  on  the  right 
track.  We  will  take  this  up  as  a  very 
viable  part  of  these  hearings,  which 
are  going  to  start  very  shortly. 

Mr.  ETVANS  of  Iowa.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  cooperation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  world. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to 
engage  the  managers  of  this  bill  In  a 
colloquy  on  a  matter  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  my  district  and.  for  that 
matter,  to  the  entire  Nation. 

D  1430 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT),  If  he  would 
answer  a  question  that  I  will  pose  to 
him. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  respond  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  would  like 
to  clarify  a  matter  that  relates  to  my 
district,  as  I  said.  The  city  of  Lompoc. 
Calif.,  which  has  a  population  of  just 
over  25.000,  is  adjacent  to  Vauidenberg 
Air  Force  Base.  Vandenberg  is  the 
center  of  activity  for  a  number  of  Im- 
portant new  national  defense  pro- 
grams, most  notably  the  Space  Shuttle 
and  MX  mi.ssile  test  program.  The  per- 
sonnel requirements  associated  with 
these  programs  have  created  the  need 
to  construct  a  new  interceptor  sewer 
north  of  the  city  to  provide 
wastewater  treatment  service  to  the 
new  area  residents. 

Would  the  city  of  Lompoc  be  eligible 
under  H.R.  4503  to  receive  75  percent 
Federal  grant  assistance  to  construct 
Its  Interceptor  sewer? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  under  the  current  provisions  of 
the  committee  bill  the  city  of  Lompoc 


would  indeed  be  eligible  to  receive  con- 
struction grants  program  funding 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  to  con- 
struct the  interceptor  sewer  in  ques- 
tion. In  a  situation  such  as  this,  where 
other  Federal  programs  result  in  a 
heavy  infrastructure  burden  being 
placed  on  a  local  community,  it  seems 
especially  appropriate  that  assistance 
under  the  construction  grants  pro- 
gram be  available  to  offset  some  of  the 
cost  associated  with  building  the  nec- 
essary wastewater  treatment  infra- 
structure. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman  I  want  to 
identify  and  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  and  I 
support  the  position  that  he  has  just 
described. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  managers  of  the  bill 
for  their  comments. 

It  is  my  understanding,  then,  that 
there  is  support  for  construction 
grants  program  assistance  for  the  city 
of  Lompoc's  interceptor  sewer  project. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  assure  the  gentlemain  that 
there  is  support  on  the  committee  for 
the  Lompoc  project. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
further  amplification  of  the  colloquy 
that  has  taken  place.  I  really  believe 
that  what  is  involved  here  is  a  matter 
of  prioritization  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia as  well.  As  has  been  indicated, 
this  would  be  a  grants  eligible  project 
under  this  legislation,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  pointed  out 
and  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

So  I  would  certainly  work  with  the 
gentleman,  because  I  know  the  urgen- 
cy of  the  matter,  in  order  to  see  if  we 
can  get  the  project  sponsors  to  work 
more  closely  with  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  tho,se  who  have  the  authority 
over  the  actual  prioritization. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention,  and  I  assure 
him  of  my  support. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  take  time  to  engage 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas, the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  subcommittee,  in  a  colloquy  on 
this  Important  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  in  1972.  the  Congress  established  a 
national    priority    to    assure    fishable 
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for  present  and  future  genera- 
An  interim  date  of  July  1,  1983, 
for  the  attainment  of  that  goal 
country  embarked  on  a  cam- 
clean  up  its  waters, 
work  has  continued  up  to  this 
t  irough  the  joint  efforts  of  Ped- 
$tate,    and    local    governments 
Federal  Government  provid- 
)ercent  of  project  funding. 
<  ver,  due  to  recent  budget  cut- 
:he  Federal  share  in  these  proj- 
been    significantly    reduced 
financial  burden  for  comple- 
sHifted  onto  the  local  communi- 
is  a  sudden  expense  none  of  the 
anticipated  and  are  ill  prepared 
While   these   communities 
(  very    intention    of    complying 
act,  the   1983  deadline  has 
an  impossibility. 
National  Governors  Association 
this  problem  has  proposed 
modification  in  the  program  which 
tend  the  deadline  for  compli- 
1990. 
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Chairman,  such  an  extension 
How  these  hard  pressed  com- 
the  time  to  raise  necessary 
for  completion  of  municipal 
treatment  projects. 
HAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

yield? 
(tUNDERSON.   I   yield   to   the 

from  Florida. 
$HAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  dis- 
colleague   from  Wisconsin 
UNDERSON)  raises  an  issue  that  I 
concerned  about  and  one 
have  discussed  with  the  com- 
leadership.   As  the  committee 
n  my  own  district,  the  current 
m^inicipal  compliance  deadline  is 
a  measure  of  disruption.  One 
city    of    Fort     Lauderdale's 
treatment  plants  is  being 
to    divert    its    flow    into    the 
County    Central     Regional 
Treatment   Plant,  before 
will  be  able  to  handle  that 
resultant  overload  to  the  re- 
plant could  preclude  any  addi- 
ow  to  it  and  result  in  a  sewer 
moratorium  that  would  bring 
Fort  Lauderdale's  develop- 
a  standstill. 
CJhairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
hundreds  of  communities  na- 
could  have  problems  similar 
in  Port  Lauderdale.  Our  col- 
1  rom  Wisconsin's  description  of 
in  his  district  would  seem 
this  out.  It  would,  therefore, 
appropriate  that  the  Committee 
this  important  issue. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT.        Mr. 
,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  both  of  these  gentlemen 
have  spoken  to  us  about  an  issue  that 
is  an  extremely  important  one.  It  is 
also  an  issue  that  I  believe  may  see 
substantial  support  for  being  resolved 
along  the  lines  they  seek;  that  is,  ex- 
tending the  current  municipal  dead- 
lines. In  fact,  last  year  when  the 
Public  Works  Committee  developed  its 
ICR-repeal  bill,  H.R.  6667,  the  bill  con- 
tained a  municipal  compliance  dead- 
line extension  provision.  Unfortunate- 
ly, that  provision  was  rejected  by  our 
96th  Congress  Senate  counterparts. 

The  legislation  before  us  today,  H.R. 
4503,  deals  only  with  EPA's  construc- 
tion grants  program.  We  have  pur- 
posefully attempted  to  save  other 
Clean  Water  Act  issues— like  the  in- 
dustrial portions  of  the  act,  the  permit 
provisions,  and  municipal  compliance 
deadlines— until  next  year  when  we 
plan  to  examine  the  entire  act. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman.  Does  the 
gentleman  agree  that  these  communi- 
ties face  serious  hardships  brought  on 
by  the  sudden  reduction  in  funds? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  Many  communities 
are  likely  to  find  it  more  difficult  to 
meet  the  current  statutory  compliance 
deadlines. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Do  we  have  the 
gentleman's  assurance  that  he  will 
support  full  consideration  of  a  munici- 
pal deadline  extension  in  future  water 
pollution  control  legislation? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  The  gen- 
tlemen have  my  assurance  and  are  to 
be  complimented  for  raising  this  issue, 
on  behalf  of  their  constituents  here 
today. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  this  diligent 
work  and  sincere,  concerns  in  this  area. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McHuGH)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Stratton.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  4503)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  247,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 


Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  382,  nays 
18,  not  voting  33,  as  follows: 
(Roll  Mo.  2801 
YEAS— 382 


Addabbo 

Chappie 

Evans (lA) 

Akaka 

Chisholm 

Evans  (IN) 

Albosta 

Clausen 

Fascell 

Alexander 

dinger 

Fazio 

Anderson 

CoaU 

Penwick 

Andrews 

Coelho 

Ferraro 

Annunzio 

Coleman 

Fiedler 

Anthony 

Collins  (ID 

Fields 

Applegate 

Collins  (TX) 

Pindley 

Archer 

Conte 

Pish 

Ashbrook 

Conyers 

Plippo 

Aspin 

Corcoran 

PoglietU 

Atkinson 

Coughlin 

Ford  (MI) 

AuColn 

Courter 

Ford  (TN) 

Bad ham 

Coyne.  James 

Porsythe 

Bafalis 

Coyne.  William 

Fountain 

Bailey  ( MO ) 

Craig 

Fowler 

Bailey  (PA) 

D' Amours 

Frank 

Barnard 

Daniel.  Dan 

Frenzel 

Barnes 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Frost 

Bedell 

Danielson 

Garcia 

Beilenson 

Daschle 

Gaydos 

Benedict 

Daub 

Gejdenson 

Benjamin 

Davis 

Gephardt 

Bennett 

de  la  Garza 

Gibbons 

Bereuter 

Deckard 

Oilman 

Bevill 

Dellums 

Gingrich 

Bingham 

Derrick 

Ginn 

Blanchard 

Derwinski 

Glickman 

Bliley 

Dickinson 

Gonzalez 

Boggs 

Dicks 

Goodllng 

Boland 

Dixon 

Gore 

Boiling 

Donnelly 

Gradison 

Boner 

Dorgan 

Gramm 

Bonior 

Doman 

Green 

Bonker 

Dowdy 

Gregg 

Bouquard 

Downey 

Grlsham 

Bowen 

Duncan 

Guarini 

Breaux 

Dunn 

Gunderson 

Brinkley 

Dwyer 

Hagedorn 

Brodhead 

Dymally 

Hall  (OH) 

Brooks 

Dyson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Broomfield 

Eckart 

Hall.  Sam 

Brown  (CA) 

Edgar 

Hamilton 

Brown  (CO) 

Edwards  (AL) 

Hammerschmidt 

Brown  (OH) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hance 

Broyhill 

Emerson 

Hark  in 

Burgener 

Emery 

Hatcher 

Burton.  Phillip 

English 

Hawkins 

Butler 

Erdahl 

Heckler 

Byron 

Erlenbom 

Hefner 

Carman 

Ertel 

Heftel 

Carney 

Evans  (DE) 

Hendon 

Chappell 

Evans  (GA) 

Hertel 
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Hightower 

Minish 

Seiberling 

Hillis 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Sensenbrenner 

Holland 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Shamansky 

Hollenbeck 

Moakley 

Shannon 

Holt 

Molinari 

Sharp 

Hopkins 

Mollohan 

Shaw 

Horlon 

Montgomery 

Shelby 

Howard 

Moore 

Shumway 

Hoyer 

Moorhead 

Siljandcr 

Hubbard 

Morrison 

Simon 

Huckaby 

MottI 

Skeen 

Hughes 

Murphy 

Skelton 

Hunter 

Murtha 

Smith  (AL) 

Hutto 

Myers 

Smith  (lA) 

Hyde 

Napier 

Smith  (NE) 

Ireland 

Natcher 

Smith  (NJ) 

Jacobs 

Neal 

Snowe 

Jeffords 

Nelligan 

Snyder 

Jeffries 

Nelson 

Solarz 

Jenkins 

Nichols 

Spence 

Jones  (OK) 

Nowak 

St  Germain 

Jones  (TN) 

O'Brien 

Stangeland 

Kastenmeier 

Oakar 

Stanton 

Kazen 

Oberslar 

Staton 

Kemp 

Obey 

Stenholm 

Kildee 

Ottlnger 

Stokes 

Kindness 

Oxley 

Stratton 

Kogovsek 

PanetU 

Studds 

Kramer 

Parris 

Stump 

LaPalce 

Patman 

Swift 

Lagomarsino 

Patterson 

Synar 

Lantos 

Pease 

Tauke 

Latta 

Pepper 

Tauzin 

Leach 

Perkins 

Taylor 

Leath 

Petri 

Traxler 

Lehman 

Peyser 

Trible 

Lent 

Pickle 

Vander  Jagt 

Levitas 

Porter 

Vento 

Lewis 

Price 

Volkmer 

Livingston 

Pritchard 

Walgren 

Loeffler 

Pursell 

Walker 

Long (LA) 

Quillen 

Wampler 

Long(MD) 

Rahall 

Washington 

Lott 

RaiUback 

Watkins 

Lowry  (WA) 

Rangel 

Waxman 

Lujan 

Ratchford 

Weaver 

Luken 

Regula 

Weber  (MN) 

Lundine 

Reuss 

Weber  (OH) 

Madigan 

Rhodes 

Weiss 

Markey 

Rlnaldo 

White 

Marks 

Ritter 

Whitehurst 

Marriott 

RoberU(KS) 

Whitley 

Martin  (ID 

Roberts  (SD) 

Whittaker 

Martin  (NO 

Robinson 

Whitten 

Martin  (NY) 

Rodino 

Williams  (MT) 

Matsui 

Roe 

Williams  (OH) 

Mattox 

Roemer 

Wilson 

Mavroules 

Rogers 

Winn 

Mazzoli 

Rose 

Wirth 

McClory 

Rosenthal 

Wolf 

McCloskey 

Rostenkowski 

Wolpe 

McCollum 

Roth 

Wortley 

McCurdy 

Roukema 

Wright 

McDade 

Roybal 

Wyden 

McEwen 

Rudd 

Wylie 

McOrath 

Russo 

Yates 

McHugh 

Sabo 

Yatron 

McKinney 

Santini 

Young  (AK) 

Mica 

Sawyer 

Young (PL) 

Michel 

Scheuer 

Young  (MO) 

Mikulski 

Schneider 

Zablocki 

Miller  (CA) 

Schroeder 

Zeferetti 

Miller  (OH) 

Schulze 

Mineta 

Schumer 
NAYS- 18 

Cheney 

Hansen  (ID) 

McDonald 

Conable 

Hartnett 

Paul 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hiler 

Rousselot 

Crane.  Philip 

Johnston 

Smith  (OR) 

Dannemeyer 

Lee 

Solomon 

Dreier 

Lungren 

Thomas 

NOT  VOTING 

-33 

Beard 

Edwards  (CA) 

Leland 

Bethune 

Pary 

Lowery  (CA) 

Biaggi 

PIthian 

Marlenee 

Burton,  John 

Plorio 

Moffett 

Campbell 

Foley 

Pashayan 

Clay 

Fuqua 

Richmond 

Crockett 

Goldwater 

Savage 

DeNardis 

Gray 

Shuster 

Dingell 

Hansen  (UT) 

Smith  (PA) 

Dougherty 

Jones  (NO 

Stark 

Early 

LeBoutillier 

Udall 

a  1445 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Bethune. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Crockett  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr. 
Savage. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mr.  Plorio  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Pithian. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  DECKARD,  WORTLEY, 
and  MARTIN  of  New  York  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So,  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
FLEXIBILITY  ACT 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4603)  to  pro- 
vide flexibility  to  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Supervisory 
agencies  to  deal  with  financially  dis- 
tressed depository  institutions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  St  Germain). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  4603,  with  Mr.  Peyser  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

D  1500 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain). 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  your  Banking,  Pi- 
nance,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
by  voice  vote  on  October  5  recom- 
mended that  the  House  adopt  H.R. 
4603,  as  amended,  responding  to  the 
request  of  the  independent  regulators 
and  insurers  of  our  financial  institu- 
tions. 

After  a  thorough  consideration  of 
the  regulators'  request  the  committee 
concluded  that  simple  prudence  de- 
mands that  we  provide  our  regulators 
with  maximum  flexibility  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  existing  deposit  insur- 
ance funds  to  minimize  impact  on 
these  funds  and  at  the. same  time  pro- 
vide maximum  assistance  based  upon 
the  circumstances  involved  in  each 
case  to  those  institutions,  primarily 
thrift  institutions,  experiencing  declin- 
ing net  worth  problems  during  this 
period  of  extreme  financial  stress, 
largely  due  to  persistent  double-digit 
inflation. 

H.R.  4603.  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee, provides  for  increased  flexibil- 
ity in  the  administration  of  existing 
deposit  insurance  funds;  for  the  provi- 
sion of  transitional  assistance  to  thrift 
institutions  during  this  period  of  fi- 
nancial stress:  and  for  broadened 
merger  possibilities  designed  to  mini- 
mize the  cost  impact  on  the  individual 
insurance  funds  while  at  the  same 
time  assisting  the  maximum  number 
of  institutions.  These  changes  affect 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  its  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration 
and  its  National  Credit  Union  Share 
Insurance  Fund. 

In  order  to  respond  to  those  who 
mistakenly  charge  that  the  committee 
leadership  has  rushed  the  bill  through 
both  subcommittee  and  full  commit- 
tee, a  somewhat  detailed  history  of 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  commit- 
tee's favorable  action  by  voice  vote  on 
October  6  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
House. 

Well  over  1  year  ago  the  committee 
leadership  began  meeting  with  regula- 
tors, individually  and  collectively,  as  it 
became  increasingly  apparent  that 
thrift  institutions  with  their  low-yield 
portfolios  and  sustained  high  borrow- 
ing costs  were  experiencing  rapidly  de- 
clining net  worth  problems  and  that 
simple  prudence  dictated  that  a  work- 
able contingency  plan  be  adopted 
should  the  economic  situation  hold 
constant  or  even  worsen,  as  has  been 
the  case.  The  regulators  at  the  request 
of  the  committee  leadership  were  en- 
couraged to  prepare  concensus  draft 
legislation  which  was  done.  This  draft 
legislation  was  discussed  by  Members 
and  staff  thoroughly  at  numerous 
meetings  beginning  last  spring.  The 
legislation  before  you  today,  H.R. 
4603.  remains  essentially  the  bill 
which  was  drafted  by  the  regulators. 
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this   period,   numerous   meet- 
held  as  well  with  representa- 
the  administration,  primarily 
of  Treasury  officials  and 
Council.  To  assist  my 
in    attempting    to    under- 
administrations  position  on 
of  H.R.  4603  which  has. 
inues   to  cause  confusion,   I 
place  in  the  Record  the  ex- 
3f  correspondence  which  took 
th  the  Department  of  Treas- 
committee   releases   fur- 
each  committee  member  as 
correspondence  with  Hoasing 
Chairman     Gonzalez 
place  after  Assistant  Secre- 
s   appearance   before   the 
during  our  monetary  policy 
on  July  23. 

previously,    formal    hear- 
on  the  draft  regulators'  bill 
14  In  cormection  with  the  com- 
semiannual   monetary  policy 
held   pursuant   to   the   Full 
and    Balanced    Growth 
1978.    Those    hearings    were 
with  the  following  remarks  by 
in  part  as  follows: 
of  1980.  and  for  all  of  1981,  In- 
have  been  at  Intolerably  high 
levels.  As  a  result,  mutual  sav- 
and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
some  banlis  and  credit  unions,  are 
serious  reductions  in  their  ability 
needed  credit  to  important  sectors 
llations  economy.  Their   financial 
may  also  be  falling  into  jeopardy, 
aspect  of  the  conduct  of  monetary 
will  be  explored  in  todays  hear- 
First  of  several  by  the  House  Com- 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
its    semiannual    monetary    policy 
held  pursuant  to  the  Pull  Employ- 
1  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1978. 
every  day  now  I  see  press  reports 
of  the  thrift  industry.  Rumors 
statements  abound,  and  in 
aggravate   public  concern 
This  spring,  this  committee 
to  act  quickly  in  a  full  biparti- 
te  consider  solutions  to  the 
problem, 
time,  this  committee  was  asked,  in 
urgent  terms,  by  the  Federal  Re- 
Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
Credit  Union  Administration, 
statutory  changes  to  broaden 
and   acquisition   authorities, 
ekpand  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
nsurance  funds.  Mr.  Stanton  and  I 
iveral  occasions  with  the  regulators 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
and  informally  with  newly  appoint- 
officials.  beginning  with 
Regan,  and  with  our  counterparts 
.  concerning  draft  legislation. 
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Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Woihington,  D.C..  March  26,  1981. 
Hon.  Do  NALD  Regan, 
Secretar%i.  Department  of  the  Treaaum, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Yesterday  I  had  the 
opportuiiity  to  meet  with  your  Deputy  Sec- 
retary. Mt.  R.  T.  McNamar.  We  discussed 
many  ol  the  legislative  items  you  and  I  had 
discussal  previously  at  our  meeting  on 
March     8.  1981.  including  funding  for  the 


National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank.  As 
with  you.  much  of  the  time  spent  with  your 
Deputy  Secretary  was  consumed  discussing 
the  current  sUtus  of  the  thrift  industry.  As 
you  know,  since  last  winter.  I  have  met  with 
a  number  of  representatives  of  the  thrift  in- 
dustry, savings  and  loans  and  mutual  sav- 
ings banks.  Federal  and  sUte  banking  regu- 
lators, members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  others  concerning  this  problem. 

Many  believe  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lems within  the  thrift  industry  and  their 
possible  ripple  effect  arc  underestimated  by 
some  within  the  Administration.  I  tend  to 
agree  there  is  validity  to  this  observation.  In 
my  opinion,  time  is  of  the  essence.  I  believe 
whatever  legislative  proposals  the  Adminis- 
tration wishes  to  discuss  with  the  Congress, 
and  ultimately  submit  formally,  must  be 
done  in  the  Immediate  future. 

I  repieat  my  commitment  to  you.  I  stand 
ready  to  assist  you  in  seeking  immediately  a 
solution  to  the  current  problem  of  the 
thrifts.  I  will  work  with  my  Committee, 
with  our  sister  Committee  In  the  Senate  and 
my  counterpart.  Chairman  Jake  Oam.  and 
with  whomever  else  is  necessary  to  make 
sure  the  thrift  industry  remains  viable  to 
perform  its  vital  Congressionally-lmposed 
objective  In  providing  home  mortgage  funds 
to  the  American  people. 
Sincerely. 

Fernanv  J.  St  Germain. 

Chairman. 

The  Secretary  or  the  Treasury 
Washington,  D.C.  April  21.  1981. 
Hon.  Fernanb  J.  St  Germain. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  March  26,  1981  con- 
cerning the  plight  of  the  thrift  Industry.  I 
appreciate  your  offer  to  be  of  assistance  In 
working  to  solve  the  Industry's  problems. 

The  Administration  believes  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program  is  the  best  remedy 
for  the  current  ills  of  mutual  savings  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations.  The  pro- 
grams  combined  budget,  tax  and  monetary 
policy  features  should  reduce  Inflation  and 
interest  rates  and  produce  a  normal  yield 
curve.  As  the  budget  and  tax  programs  ad- 
vsjice  In  Congress,  public  confidence  In 
these  efforts  should  Increase  and  Inflation- 
ary expectations  should  subside,  causing 
some  easing  of  Interest  rates.  The  Industry's 
main  problems  are  high  Interest  rates  and 
an  inverted  yield  curve. 

Over  the  longer  term.  I  will  be  urging  the 
regulatory  agencies  and  Congress  to  liberal- 
ize the  asset  powers  of  thrift  institutions  to 
make  these  organizations  more  competitive 
In  every  type  of  economic  environment. 

In  the  meantime.  I  would  like  to  reassure 
you  that  the  Administration  is  taking  thrift 
industry  problems  seriously.  We  are  aware 
of  the  vital  role  this  industry  plays  in  fi- 
nancing new  home  construction  and  In  pro- 
viding for  consumer  savings,  and  we  under- 
stand the  need  for  public  confidence  in  all 
our  financial  Institutions. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  T.  Regan. 

April  28.  1981. 
Hon.  Donald  T.  Regan. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Your  letter  of  April 
21,  1981  provided  the  position  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  the  problems  confronting  the 


thrift  Industry  today.  Basically,  the  Execu- 
tive believes  that  enactment  of  the  basic 
economic  recovery  program  will.  In  the  long 
run,  solve  the  major  problems  of  the  Indus- 
try—the Inflationary  and  high  Interest  rate 
environment  which  makes  thrift  asset  port- 
fUios  untenable.  In  the  short  run.  It  Is 
argued  that  the  depository  institution  regu- 
latory agencies  can.  with  the  proper  tools, 
handle  any  special  institution  problems. 

As  you  know,  the  agencies,  with  the  Board 
of  Governors  providing  the  coordinating 
role,  have  proposed  several  changes  in  exist- 
ing law  to  facilitate  case-by-case  problem  In- 
stitution resolution.  These  changes  Include 
authority  to  provide  assistance  If  emergency 
circumstances  prevail,  to  allow  thrift  acqui- 
sitions across  state  lines  and  to  allow  such 
acquisitions  by  bank  holding  companies.  In 
order  to  continue  the  frank  discussions 
which  we  have  had  on  this  subject,  it  would 
be  appreciated  if  you  would  review  the  at- 
tached draft  legislation  suggested  by  the 
agencies  and  provide  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  the  Administration's  views  on  the  prin- 
ciples involved  In  the  proposals. 
Sincerely, 

Fermand  J.  St  Germain, 

Chairman. 

Washington  D.C. 

May  29,  1981. 
Hon.  Fernand  J.  St  Germain. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance, 
and  Urban  Affairs.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  April  28  requesting 
the  Administration's  views  on  the  financial 
institutions  regulators'  draft  legislation  to 
assist  thrift  Institutions.  We  have  reviewed 
the  legislation  as  you  forwarded  it.  together 
with  subsequent  changes  that  were  made  by 
the  regulators.  Before  and  since  your  letter, 
meml)ers  of  the  Cabinet  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  and  I  have  been  given  the 
problems  of  the  thrift  Industry  very  careful 
study  and  have  given  the  regulators'  draft 
bill  equally  careful  scrutiny  in  that  connec- 
tion. 

interstate  and  interindustry  mergers 

The  Administration  has  no  objection  to 
the  regulators'  proposals  for  Interstate  and 
Interindustry  mergers  and  consolidations. 
We  are  sympathetic  to  what  appears  to  be  a 
competitive  free  market  means  of  dealing 
with  a  falling  depository  Instititlon.  Ex- 
panding the  geographic  market  to  reach 
more  potential  bidders  for  a  distressed  firm 
could  reduce  the  amount  of  financial  assist- 
ance the  Federal  deposit  Insurance  agencies 
might  have  to  provide  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  merger  of  a  falling  Institution.  If  the 
regulators  believe  that  Interstate  and  inter- 
industry mergers  and  consolidations  would 
significantly  Increase  their  options  in  assist- 
ing the  thrift  industry,  we  have  no  difficul- 
ty with  these  proposals. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  POWERS 

The  Administration  does  oppose  the  regu- 
lators proposals  to  Increase  their  financial 
assistance  powers  and  their  borrowing  lines 
at  the  Treasury  Department.  We  believe  the 
legislation  requested  in  this  area  Is  unneces- 
sary at  this  time  and  does  not  address  the 
Industry's  difficulty.  While  the  thrift  Indus- 
try Is  suffering  temporarily  from  an  earn- 
ings problem.  It  Is  clear  that  the  industry 
(whose  assets  have  Increased  approximately 
$9  billion  since  January  of  this  year)  does 
not  face  cash  difficulties.  Measures  neces- 
sary to  offset  the  temporary  decline  in  the 
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industry's  net  worth  as  a  result  of  its  earn- 
ings difficulties  can  l>e  taken  without  the 
need  for  any  extraordinary  financial  assist- 
ance. We  expect  that  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program  with  Its  balanced  tax.  budg- 
etary and  monetary  policy  features  designed 
to  work  In  concert  to  reduce  Inflation  will 
also  reduce  short-term  Interest  rates.  This 
would  be  the  best  possible  solution  to  the 
thrift  Industry's  earnings  problems.  I  there- 
fore hope  that  the  Congress  will  continue 
Its  favorable  action  on  the  program  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible. 

As  to  any  cash  problems  that  some  thrift 
institutions  may  encounter.  In  our  opinion 
the  Federal  deposit  insurance  agencies  al- 
ready have  the  resources  and  financial 
powers  to  aid  these  institutions.  They  have 
in  fact  the  substance  of  the  authority  they 
are  requesting.  We  would  prefer  to  have  ex- 
isting programs  and  resources  utilized  care- 
fully before  new  powers  and  money  are  pro- 
vided. If  the  Insurance  agencies  appear  to  us 
to  need  new  authority  or  resources,  we  will 
propose  or  endorse  proposals  to  meet  these 
specific  needs. 

In  any  event,  the  most  Important  element 
of  enabling  thrift  Institutions  to  reUln  their 
deposit  funds  is  a  removal  of  restrictive 
limits  on  the  amount  of  interest  they  can 
pay  on  their  deposit  liabilities.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Depository  Institutions  Deregulation 
Committee.  I  expect,  as  I  have  stated  in  the 
past,  to  act  expeditiously  to  permit  the  in- 
dustry to  become  more  competitive  in  this 
regard. 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  the  Admlnls- 
tratlons  confidence  In  the  viability  of  the 
thrift  Industry  and  In  Ite  ability  to  adapt  to 
temporarily  adverse  market  conditions.  We 
are  certain  that  it  can  cope  with  high  Infla- 
tion and  high  interest  rates  for  the  time 
being  and  that  the  Federal  government's  de- 
posit Insurance  agencies  can  fully  protect 
the  public  should  some  Institutions  have  dif- 
ficulties. 

I  would  look  forward  to  further  discussion 
of  the  Administrations'  viewpoint  with  you 
at  any  time. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  T.  Regan. 

Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Washington.  D.C,  May  29.— Chairman 
Fernand  J.  St  Germain  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, was  Informed  today  by  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  they  will 
oppose  assistance  legislation  for  the  thrift 
industry. 

"I  must  assume, "  Mr.  St  Germain  said, 
"that  this  decision  was  based  on  an  analysis 
of  all  of  the  deUlled  Information  concern- 
ing the  thrift  Industry  to  which  the  Admin- 
istration Is  privy  but  which,  obviously.  I 
have  not  seen.  As  the  Administration  knows. 
I  have  had  a  number  of  meetings  tuid  dis- 
cussions on  these  Issues  since  last  October 
and  I  have  offered  my  complete  services  in 
an  attempt  to  draft  and  have  enacted  neces- 
sary legislation  to  provide  whatever  assist- 
nace  might  be  needed  for  the  thrift  indus- 
try. With  the  opposition  evidenced  by  the 
Administration,  there  appears  to  be  little  or 
no  reason  to  proceed  to  discuss  assistance 
legislation  for  the  thrift  industry  in  the  con- 
text in  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  date 
by  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  other  deposito- 
ry institutions  regulators." 

"I,  of  course,  continue  to  stand  ready  to 
listen  to  any  proposals  which  might  be 
made    by    the    Administration    concerning 


these  matters:  but  It  must  be  concluded  that 
they  feel  that  no  assistance  Is  needed  at  this 
time  except  to  allow  the  full  force  of  the 
marketplace  to  operate. "  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee Chairman  said. 

Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Washington,  D.C.  July  29,  1981. 
Hon.  Richard  McNamar. 
Deputy  Secretary,  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  During  its  recent 
review  of  the  conduct  of  monetary  policy, 
the  House  Banking  Committee  heard  from 
numerous  witnesses  about  the  condition  of 
the  thrift  Industry— In  the  past,  the  major 
source  of  mortgage  funds.  The  Chairman  of 
the  thrift  Insuring  and  regulatory  agencies, 
in  particular,  warned  that  continued  high 
Interest  rates  would  seriously  Impair  thrift 
Institution  safety  and  soundness.  Asked 
whether  we  should  look  for  rates  to  decline 
soon.  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  said  that  such  expectations  would 
be  "Imprudent". 

Interest  rates  are  high  now,  and  many  fi- 
nancial market  experts.  In  contrast  with  the 
Administration,  expect  the  rates  to  remain 
high.  Some  highly  respected  financial  ana- 
lysts even  predict  Interest  rates  may  rise 
somewhat  from  present  levels  as  a  result  of 
government  deficits  significantly  larger 
than  the  Administration  now  contemplates. 
The  refusal  of  the  Administration  to  recog- 
nize the  possibility  that  Interest  rates  may 
remain  at  high  levels  longer  than  It  expects 
is.  In  my  view,  an  error  in  Judgment  of  po- 
tentially very  serious  consequences. 

Three  months  ago,  I  was  asked  In  the 
most  urgent  terms  by  the  Federal  Reserve, 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration,  to 
obtain  Banking  Committee  consideration  of 
legislation  to  broaden  their  merger  and  ac- 
quisition authorities  and  expand  their  insur- 
ance fund  resources  to  assist  in  preserving 
financial  services  to  local  communities.  As 
you  know,  legislation  drafting  and  briefings 
began  immediately  on  a  full  bi-partisan 
basis.  As  you  also  know,  further  consider- 
ation of  the  "Regulators'  BUI"  was  termi- 
nated by  the  Administration's  decision  to 
oppose  its  enactment  In  the  belief  that  In- 
terest rates  will  decline  In  the  near  future. 

I  was  particularly  distressed  to  hear  As- 
sistant Treasury  Secretary  Mehle  say,  when 
he  appeared  l)efore  the  Banking  Committee 
on  July  23,  that  the  Administration  has  no 
thrift  Institution  contingency  plan.  Your 
recent  public  statement  that  if  such  a  plan 
were  needed,  it  could  be  instituted  "virtual- 
ly overnight"  is  also  disturbing  to  me. 

You  should  be  aware  that  any  effort  to 
expand  deposit  insurance  fund  resources 
would  require  action  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  and  Budget  Commit- 
tees, as  well  as  the  Banking  Committees. 
While  I  have  no  doubt  these  Committees 
would  act  quickly  In  an  emergency,  you 
must  understand  that  (1)  the  emergency 
which  would  necessitate  "overnight "  action 
would  be  the  failure  of  several  large  thrift 
Institutions,  causing  a  decline  In  public  con- 
fidence, and  (2)  the  very  act  of  Congression- 
al consideration  would,  in  the  judgment  of 
some  experts,  further  impair  public  and  fi- 
nancial market  confidence  because  of  the 
potential  for  adverse  deficit  and  monetary 
growth  effect.  Indeed,  the  Administration's 
decision  to  not  act  when  it  could  have,  two 
months  ago,  may  ultimately  cause  the 
public  cost  of  assisting  the  thrift  industry  to 


be  far  greater  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been. 

The  position  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
the  agencies  responsible  for  supervising  and 
Insuring  thrift  institutions  is  in  conflict 
with  the  Department  of  Treasury  and  the 
Administration.  This  conflict  concerns  me 
very  much.  If  the  regulators'  assessment  of 
risk  is  accurate,  and  we  must  take  their  eval- 
uation very  seriously  because  of  their  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  thrift  industry  condi- 
tions, the  Administration  is  subjecting  the 
thrift  Industry  and  its  support  Institutions 
to  serious  and  needless  risks. 

I  urge  you  in  the  strongest  terms  to  recon- 
sider your  current  opposition  to  enactment 
of  legislation  deemed  necessary  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. Such  a  reconsideration  would  be  con- 
sistent with  a  prudent  sense  of  the  inherent 
uncertainties  of  economic  life  and  a  realistic 
understanding  of  the  acute  financial  pres- 
sures that  accompany  the  Administration's 
policy  of  unrelenting  monetary  discipline. 
Sincerely, 
Fernand  J.  St  Germain,  Chairman. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Washington,  D.C,  August  3,  1981. 
Hon.  F'ERNAND  J.  St  Germain. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  concerned  by 
the  statements  in  your  letter  of  July  29  to 
the  effect  that  you  perceived  that  the  Ad- 
ministration is  not  responding  adequately  to 
the  problems  of  thrift  institutions.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  we  recognize  the  difficulties 
this  industry  is  having  with  high  inflation 
and  high  interest  rates  and  to  that  end, 
have  proposed  an  Economic  Recovery  Pro- 
gram to  bring  down  inflation.  The  decline  in 
interest  rates  that  we  anticipate  as  the 
President's  Economic  Recovery  Program 
takes  effect  will  sulwtantlally  alleviate  the 
Industry's  current  earnings  problem. 

While  the  thrift  industry's  current  prob- 
lems are  of  concern,  we  believe  they  are 
temporary  and  manageable  and  that  the  In- 
dustry will  recover  satisfactorily  and  resume 
a  leading  role  in  housing  finance.  While  in- 
dividual institutions  may  be  in  difficulty,  it 
is  clear  that  as  a  whole  the  Industry,  whose 
assets  have  Increased  approximately  $16.3 
billion  since  January  of  this  year,  does  not 
face  a  cash  shortage. 

We  do  recognize  that  in  the  interim  the 
thrift  industry  may  need  some  general  as- 
sistance and  Individual  thrift  institutions 
may  need  more  specialized  assistance.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the  current- 
ly available  means  of  such  assistance: 

( 1 )  Under  existing  legislation,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  banks  and  Federal  Reserve 
banks  can  make  funds  available  to  individ- 
ual thrift  Institutions  with  liquidity  prob- 
lems. The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  (FSLIC)  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC)  can 
provide  other  types  of  assistance,  particular- 
ly to  address  a  serious  decline  In  a  thrift  In- 
stitution's net  worth.  For  example,  in  recent 
years  the  role  of  the  FDIC  in  the  First 
Pennsylvania  and  Bank  of  Commonwealth 
situations  demonstrates  the  scof>e  of  exist- 
ing FDIC  powers.  The  same  authority  exists 
to  assist  troubled  mutual  savings  banks.  Tlie 
powers  of  the  FSLIC  are  even  more  broad: 

(2)  The  Congress  is  currently  completing 
work  on  tax  legislation  that  Includes  liberal- 
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>f  August  1.  depository  institutions 
pi  rmitted     to     pay     approximately 
atcs  of   interest   on  deposits  with 
of  two  and  one-half  to  four  years, 
to  other  deposits  which  already 
market  rates.  The  two  and  one- 
year  authority  was  granted  by 
sitory    Institutions    Deregulation 
at  its  public  meeting  on  June  25. 
will  enhance  the  ability  of  thrift 
to  compete  for  funds, 
together,   these   forms  of  general 
assistance    are    far    reaching, 
the  new  legislative  and  DIDC  ac- 
not  yet  had  time  to  take  effect, 
of    the    institutional    programs 
yet   t>een  called  upon  to  provide 
ficant  assistance.  It  is  in  this  con- 
Assistant  Secretary  Mehle  noted 
imony    before   your   Committee 
Administration  feels  that  no  fur- 
plan  "  is  warranted  at  this 
o  my  statement  that  "overnight"  a 
Id  be  implemented,  it  was  in  re- 
a  narrow  question— the  ability  to 
the  expansion  of  the  FSLIC  $750 
t^rrowing  line  from  the  Treasury.  I 
that  this  expansion  could  be  ac- 
virtually   overnight,   and   I   l>e- 
in  fact  this  is  true.  The  speed  with 
Committee  has  proposed  to  act 
t  legislation  introduced  Friday  is 
of    the    Congress'    ability    to    act 
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we  have  not  yet  seen  it.  we  un- 

that  this  legislation  contains  many 

f   the  original   so-called    "Regula- 

,"    on    which    the    Administration 

[:ated  its  position  to  you  in  a  letter 

Regan  on  May  29  (see  enclo- 

Si^cifically.  we  understand  that  the 

would  permit  the  interstate  and 

acquisition  of  troubled  thrift 

by  other  thrifts  and  by  commer- 

or  bank  holding  companies,  and 

p^mit  the  PSLIC  and  PDIC  to  give 

assistance  to  troubled  depository 

However,  it  is  our  understand- 

the  bill  does  not  contain  increased 

lines  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 

the  PSUC,  FDIC  or  the  National 

ion  Share  Insurance  Fund. 

reaction  to  this  legislation  is  basically 

as  our  reaction  to  the  previous 

Bill.  "  that  is: 
Administration  believes  the  regu- 
p^oposals  for  interstate  and  interin- 
and  consolidations  have  con- 
merit.  Expanding  the  geographic 
reach  more  potential  bidders  for 
firm  could  reduce  the  amount 
assistance  the  Federal  deposit 
agencies  might  have  to  provide  in 
acilitate  the  merger  of  a  failing  in- 
Interstate  and  interindustry  merg- 
:onsolidations  would  significantly 
.he  regulators'  options  in  assisting 
industry  in  a  pro-competitive  way. 
e  no  difficulty  with  these  propos- 


m  ?rgers  : 
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Administration  opposes  the  pro- 
increase  the  regulators'  financial 
powers.  We  believe  the  legislation 
in  this  area  does  not  address  the 
fundamental  problems.  In  our 
he  Federal  deposit  insurance  agen- 


cies already  have  the  resources  and  finan- 
cial powers  to  aid  these  institutions.  They 
have  in  fact  the  substance  of  the  authority 
they  are  requesting.  We  would  prefer  to 
have  existing  programs  and  resources  more 
fully  utilized  before  additional  new  powers 
and  money  are  provided.  If  the  insurance 
agencies  appear  to  iis  to  need  new  authority 
or  resources,  we  will  quickly  propose  or  en- 
dorse proposals  to  meet  any  such  specific 
needs. 

More  importantly,  however,  and  of  strong 
Influence  on  our  thinking,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  is  currently  devel- 
oping legislation  that  would  far  better  ad 
dress  the  fundamental  problems  causing  the 
industry's  earnings  problems.  The  Adminis- 
tration is  currently  in  the  process  of  review- 
ing preliminary  drafts  of  this  proposal,  and 
favors  its  overall  approach  and  a  number  of 
its  provisions,  which  include  the  merger  pro- 
visions of  its  predecessors  and  increased 
asset  powers  that  are  important  to  the  in- 
dustry's long-term  vitality. 

We  believe  that  this  new  proposal  is  likely 
to  be  far  superior  to  the  current  proposed 
bill  in  meeting  both  the  industry's  current 
and  long-term  needs.  Given  the  adequacy  of 
the  regulators'  powers,  and  because  the  new 
proposal  will  be  available  for  consideration 
by  your  Committee  after  the  Congress  re- 
turns, we  feel  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  deal  with  the  industry's  fundamental 
problems  rather  than  to  proceed  with  legis- 
lation that  we  feel  is  inadequate  and  incom- 
plete. 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  the  Adminis- 
tration's confidence  in  the  viability  of  the 
thrift  industry  and  in  its  ability  to  adapt  to 
temporarily  adverse  market  conditions.  We 
are  certain  that  it  can  cope  with  high  infla- 
tion and  high  interest  rates  for  the  time 
being  and  that  the  Federal  Government's 
deposit  insurance  agencies  can  fully  protect 
the  public  should  .some  institutions  have  dif- 
ficulties. 

I  would  look  forward  to  further  discussion 
of  the  Administration's  viewpoint  with  you 
at  any  time.  You  and  the  Congress  can  rest 
assured  that  we  are  ready  to  act  promptly  in 
proposing  or  endorsing  legislation  that 
might  be  necessary  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  thrift  institutions  in  a  period  of 
transition. 

Sincerely. 

R.  T.  McNamar. 

Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Washington,  D.C..  August  3.  1981. 
Statement  or  Chairman  Fernand  J.  St  Ger- 
main OF  THE  House  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  in  Response  to 
Treasuky  Department  Letter  of  August 
3.   Re   Assistance  Legislation    for    the 
Thrift  Industry 

The  Administration's  answer  is  simply 
more  of  the  same;  a  warmed-over,  slightly 
more  verbose  version  of  their  May  29  letter 
of  inaction. 

In  May  the  Administration  had  high 
hopes  of  lower  interest  rates.  In  August,  the 
same  wishful  though  is  put  forward,  the 
doubts  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  economic 
realities  notwithstanding. 

I  remain  convinced  that  it  is  good  public 
policy  to  have  mechanisms  in  place  so  that 
regulatory  bodies  can  move  in  a  flexible 
manner  if  problems  persist  and  grow— and  if 
the  Administration's  rosy  economic  projec- 
tions prove  wrong.  While  you  always  hope 
nothing  happens,  you  buy  insurance 
before— not  after— the  fire.  The  door  of  this 
Committee  has  remained  open  for  consider- 


ation of  any  legislation  on  which  there  is  a 
semblance  of  agreement  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  financial  regulators. 

Clearly,  the  views  of  key  regulatory  and 
the  Administration  are  at  odds— a  spectacle 
not  likely  to  enhance  confidence  in  the  fi- 
nancial industry  or  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  August  3.  1981. 
Hon.  Fernand  St  Germain. 
Chairman.   House  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance    and    Urban    Affairs.    Raybuni 
House     Office     Building.     Washington. 
DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Week  before  last, 
after  you  asked  me  to  chair  during  the  pres- 
entation of  testimony  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Mehle  (I  believe),  a 
strange,  contradictory,  and  ominous,  series 
of  events  occu^-red. 

Mehle's  testimony  flatly  contradicted  the 
previous  testimony  presented  by  Chairman 
Pratt  and  two  other  regulators. 

You  will  recall  that  Chairman  Pratt 
slated  that  unless  "the  Congress  (meaning 
us)  acted  quickly  and  expeditiously.'  dire 
things  would  happen  to  the  savings  institu- 
tions though  he  did  not  specify  what  legisla- 
tion would  be  needed. 

Mehle  categorically  denied  any  emergency 
and  made,  what  to  me.  are  astounding  dog- 
matic pronunciamenlos  of  "no  crisis." 

Both  of  these  men  cannot  be  correct. 

However.  I  believe  that  Congress  has  to 
respond  and  take  action  immediately;  other- 
wise, once  again,  we  will  be  the  patsy  for  the 
Reagan  Administration  ploys  against  the 
Democrats. 

You  and  I  know  what  the  representatives 
of  the  savings  industry  are  telling  us  in  an- 
guishing cries. 

We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  them,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says  he  will 
not  lift  a  finger  to  help  them. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  you  summon  all 
the  individuals  involved  instanter  before  the 
committee,  even  if  it  means  prolonging  or 
shortening  the  recess. 

With  warmest  regards.  I  remain 
Sincerely. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 
Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Washington.  D.C.  August  14,  1981. 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Henry:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
expressing  your  deep  concerns  over  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  views  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  depository  institution 
regulatory  agencies  on  the  condition  of  the 
thrift  industry  today. 

Certainly.  I  share  your  concerns  that  this 
divergence  of  views  has  great  implications 
for  public  policy  and  for  our  financial  mar- 
kets. The  thrift  industry  plays  a  vital  role  in 
our  economy  by  providing  a  source  of  credit 
for  the  housing  industry  and  for  homeown- 
ers and  a  means  of  encouraging  individuals 
to  save  and  invest.  The  regulators  clearly 
have  close  and  expert  knowledge  on  which 
to  base  their  assessments  of  the  condition  of 
the  industry  and  the  need  for  legislation  to 
provide  them  with  more  flexible  tools  with 
which  to  provide  solutions  to  problem  insti- 
tutions in  a  manner  which  maintains  public 
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confidence  in  the  depository  institutions  of 
the  nation.  The  Administration,  through 
the  Treasury  Department,  continues  to 
oppose  that  legislation. 

As  you  know.  I  have  been  concerned  since 
last  fall  that  the  agencies  might  require  in 
the  very  near  future  more  flexible  powers. 
To  that  end,  I  met  with  the  heads  of  the  de- 
posit insurance  agencies,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  representatives 
of  the  thrift  industry,  with  Secretary 
Regan,  and  other  officials  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  with  Members  of  our  Com- 
mittee to  determine  what  legislation  was 
needed.  I  still  believe  that  it  makes  good 
common  .sense  to  have  an  insurance  policy 
in  place  rather  than  waiting  for  the  emer- 
gency to  happen  before  .seeking  protection. 
With  insurance  one  hopes  that  nothing  hap- 
pens; however,  should  the  worst  happen  the 
policy  provides  a  degree  of  protection  that 
would  not  be  there  otherwise. 

For  your  information,  I  am  enclosing  sev- 
eral documents  which  indicate  the  extent  of 
the  Committee's  involvement  in  this  issue. 
The  position  of  the  Administration  is  also 
described  in  depth  by  the  correspondence 
from  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  so- 
called  "Regulators'  Bill".  The  most  recent 
statement  reiterates  the  testimony  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mehle  to 
which  you  refer. 

On  July  30.  1981  I  introduced,  along  with 
Mr.  Stanton  and  Mr.  Wylie.  the  "Regula- 
tors' Bill ".  Clearly  the  Administration  pre- 
cluded action  on  the  bill  before  the  recess 
and  again  clouds  the  outlook  for  such  legis 
lation.  At  this  time.  I  am  reviewing  all  of 
the  material  that  I  can  on  the  condition  of 
the  thrift  industry  and  am  planning  the 
agenda  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Financial 
Institutions  for  the  return  in  September  in- 
cluding the  probable  inclusion  of  early  hear- 
ings on  that  bill. 

Certainly.  I  hope  that  this  information 
provides  you  with  data  to  further  assess  the 
situation  that  we  confront.  I  want  to  reiter- 
ate that  I  too  share  your  deep  concerns  over 
this  matter,  and  I  appreciate  your  making 
your  views  on  this  known  to  myself  and  our 
colleagues  oa  the  Banking  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

Fernand  J.  St  Germain. 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Washington.  D.C.  September  24.— Chair- 
man Fernand  J.  St  Germain  of  the  House 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee announced  today  a  two-tier  approach 
to  financial  legislation,  separating  emergen- 
cy assistance  from  proposals  for  long-range 
structural  changes  in  the  financial  industry. 

Hearings  on  the  assistance  package  will 
open  at  9  a.m.  Tuesday  before  the  Commit- 
tee's Financial  Institutions  Subcommittee. 
The  Committee  and  Subcommittee  markups 
are  scheduled  for  later  in  the  week. 

The  legislation— drafted  originally  by  the 
financial  regulators— enhances  the  ability  of 
regfulators  to  use  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur 
ance  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to  assist 
problem  institutions  and  authorizes  inter- 
state and  intra-industry  mergers  to  save 
failing  institutions. 

Separately,  the  Committee  will  open  hear- 
ings on  proposals  to  restructure  the  finan- 
cial community,  remove  various  statutory 
restrictions,  broaden  powers  and  improve 
delivery  of  credit.  A  discussion  outline  of 
the  proposals  is  being  drafted  and  will  form 
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the  format  for  the  hearings, 
will  begin  next  month. 

Mr.  St  Germain  said  the  two-tier  ap- 
proach will  provide  the  Committee  a  l>etter 
opportunity  to  give  proper  consideration  to 
the  'far-ranging  issues  that  are  involved  in 
any  major  restructuring  of  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  various  financial  insti- 
tutions." 

"So  long  as  the  questions  remain  about 
what  might  be  needed  on  an  immediate 
basis  to  deal  with  emergency  financial  prob- 
lems, we  face  the  possibility  of  being  rushed 
to  hasty  judgments  on  the  broader  ques- 
tions that  deserve  more  than  a  cursory 
look."  Mr.  St  Germain  said.  "With  the 
emergency  powers  behind  us.  we  can  pro- 
ceed in  an  orderly  manner  on  these  other 
issues." 

Mr.  St.  Germain  said  the  emergency 
powers  would  expire  on  December  31.  1982. 

"By  that  time  the  Congress  will  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  deal  with  the  long-range 
questions,"  he  said. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington.  D.C,  September  30,  1981. 
Hon.  Fernand  J.  St  Germain. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions Supervision.  Regulation  and 
Insurance.    House    of    Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  withdraw  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury's  request  to  testify  before 
your  Committee  on  H.R.  4603.  the  Deposit 
Insurance  Flexibility  Act. 

The  Department  would  prefer  not  to  ad- 
dress this  bill  in  isolation  of  the  other  issues 
affecting  the  thrift  industry.  Therefore,  we 
would  like  to  refrain  from  testifying  until 
your  Committee  begins  comprehensive 
hearings  on  financial  institutions  which  I 
understand  will  occur  in  mid-October.  At 
that  time  we  will  have  completed  our  review 
of  a  number  of  issues  that  impact  on  the 
thrift  industry  and  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  share  our  views  with  your  Com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  T.  Regan. 

Mr.  Stanton  and  I  arranged  for  full 
briefings  of  committee  members  and 
staff  by  agency  representatives  on  the 
so-called  regulators'  bill.  Given  the  cir- 
cimistances  facing  depository  institu- 
tions, as  they  were  explained  to  me, 
the  regulators'  bill  seemed  to  contain 
needed  statutory  changes.  Unfortu- 
nately, inflammatory  statements  by 
high-ranking  administration  officials 
culminated  in  a  Treasury  Department 
veto.  This,  combined  with  trade  asso- 
ciation turf  battles  and  the  inability  of 
the  agencies  concerned  to  stay  togeth- 
er, halted  further  consideration  of  the 
legislation. 

Further  conftislng  the  matter  is  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board's 
latest  draft  legislation.  Rather  than 
addressing  the  shortrun  problem,  the 
bill  would  bring  about  a  long-term  re- 
structuring of  thrifts  overnight,  de- 
stroying the  last  vestige  of  a  special- 
ized mortgage  finance  supplier.  I  look 
forward  to  a  full  exploration  of  the  ra- 
tionale for  this  changed  emphasis,  in 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

As  the  heads  of  the  Federal  deposit 
insuring  agencies,  gentlemen,  you 
have  been  asked  to  report  to  this  com- 


mittee on  the  present  condition  of  the 
institutions  under  your  respective  ju- 
risdictions, and  provide  us  your  best 
judgment  as  to  the  impact  of  current 
and  projected  monetary  policy  on  the 
conditions  of  those  institutions.  Be- 
cause interest  rate  levels  will  be  a  criti- 
cal determinant  of  depository  institu- 
tion well-being,  and  since  you  have 
little  control  over  future  rates,  we 
have  asked  you  to  evaluate  future 
safety  and  soimdness  in  the  context  of 
the  three  interest  rate  scenarios  devel- 
oped by  the  Banking  Committee  staff. 
These  include:  A  high  rate  scenario,  in 
which  the  6-month  Treasury  bill  rate 
is  assumed  to  rise  from  its  present 
level  to  16  percent  by  yearend,  decline 
to  14  percent  in  1982.  and  continue  to 
average  14  percent  through  1983;  a 
second  scenario  which  assimies  the  6- 
month  Treasury  bill  rate  declines  to  12 
percent  by  yearend  1981,  and  averages 
12  percent  through  1982;  and  a  eu- 
phoric scenario,  in  which  the  6-month 
Treasury  bill  rate  declined  to  7.5  per- 
cent by  yearend  1981,  and  averages  7.5 
percent  through  1983. 

Lastly,  we  would  appreciate  hearing 
an  explanation  of  your  contingency 
plans  and  your  recommendations  as  to 
how  the  problems  facing  depository 
institutions  in  a  tight  money,  high  in- 
terest rate  environment  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

Hearings  continued  at  the  full  com- 
mittee level  on  July  21.  22,  and  23.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Mehle  appeared  on 
July  23  in  opposition  to  the  regulators' 
bill  primarily  on  the  grounds  that  the 
legislation  was  considered  uiuiecessary 
inasmuch  as  the  administration  at 
that  point  was  still  predicting  an  early 
and  significant  drop  in  interest  rates, 
which  I  must  point  out  still  has  not 
happened  as  we  near  the  first  of  No- 
vember. In  addition.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Mehle  disagreed  with  FDIC 
Chairman  Isaac  s  view  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  a  statutory  amendment  waiv- 
ing the  essentiality  requirement  for 
13(c)  capital  infusion.  I  submit  that 
the  regulatory  agency  is  better  quali- 
fied to  interpret  its  operation  statutes 
than  is  the  Treasury  Department.  Fol- 
lowing these  hearings  and  after  fur- 
ther discussions  with  the  administra- 
tion, Congressmen  Stanton,  Wylie, 
and  I  introduced  H.R.  4361  on  July  31 
enabling  all  interested  parties  to  con- 
sider the  regulators'  request  during 
the  August  recess.  After  further  dis- 
cussions and  correspondence  with  the 
administration  on  September  24.  the 
committee  leadership  announced  our 
intention  to  separate  emergency  as- 
sistance, requested  by  the  regulators, 
from  proposals  for  long-range  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  financial  indus- 
try, including  broadened  pyowers  for 
the  savings  and  loan  industry. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions    Supervision,      Regulation, 
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Inkurance  held  hearings  on  the 
isijns  of  H.R.  4603  on  September 
October   1.  On  September  30 
of  the  American  Bank- 
A^ociation.    the    Conference    of 
3anli  Supervisors,  the  Independ- 
Association,  the  National 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks. 
U.S.  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
testifed.  In  addition,  the  corn- 
received    written    statements 
the      Independent      Insurance 
the   National   Association   of 
Stvings  &  Loan  Supervisors,  and 
National  Governors'  Association. 
October  1,  the  committee  received 
from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Reserve  Board.  Paul  Volcker. 
behfclf  of  the  regulators.  The  Fed- 
e  Board  served  as  the  coor- 
for  the  regulators  during  the 
,e    deliberations    which    have 
place    during    the    past    year. 
Volcker    clearly    and    suc- 
presented  the  case  for  immedi- 
con  sideration  of  H.R.  4603  by  stat- 
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want  to  emphasize  at  the  outset 
(ionsider  the  acute  problems  of  the 
ndustry     to     be     transitional     in 
.    The    bill    before    you.    drafted 
I  y  the  supervisory  agencies,  provides 
fund  imental  change  in  the  authority  or 
lose  agencies.  Rather,  it  simply  pro- 
th '  FDIC  and  PSLIC.  under  specified 
tiois.   with   more  flexibility  either  to 
transitional  assistance  to  thrift  in- 
that  can  survive  during  a  period 
financial  stress  or  to  broaden  merger  pos- 
The  past  record  and  interest 
4ipervisory  agencies  seems  to  me  to 
assurances    that    this    additional 
of  flexibility  will  be  utilized  with 
ca  -e  and  prudence,  and  with  appropri- 
safe  guards  to  the  public  interest:  it  is 
generalized  "bail  out."  and  should  not 
view*  d  as  such.  .  .  .  The  assistance  would 
provi  ded  only  in  circumstances  in  which 
in  fact,  avoid  large  potential  drains 
insurance    funds    themselves    that 
afise  in  the  event  otherwise  sound  in- 
needed  to  be  merged  or  liquidat- 


c  n 


ing  Chairman  Volcker's  testi- 

October  1,  the  sulx;ommittee 

H.R.  4603,  as  amended,  by  a 

vote  of  15  ayes  to  9  nays.  The 

coijimittee  on  October  2  began  the 

of  H.R.  4603,  as  amend- 

committee  received  additional 

ion    from   the   regulators   on 

2  in  executive  session.  On  Oc- 

6    the    committee    completed 

of  H.R.  4603  and  by  voice  vote 

the  bill  as  amended. 

set  forth  the  history  of  the 

rs'    request    for   assistance.    I 

ndfn  highlight  the  bill's  principal 

It  is  important  to  empha- 

bill's  limited  transitional  pur- 

l^ence  the  sunset  date  of  Sep- 

30.    1982— and    to    emphasize 

committee  leadership  has  no 

of  seeing  this  limited  emer- 

>ill  used  as  a  basis  for  creation 

omnibus  package  of  proposals 

powers  for  financial  institu- 
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Unfortunately  there  are  those  who, 
in  seeking  more  comprehensive  bank- 
ing legislation  such  as  expanded  thrift 
powers,  Glass-Steagall  amendments. 
McFadden-Douglas  (branching) 

amendments,  have  sought  to  hold  the 
bill  hostage  in  order  to  compel  debate 
and  final  action  prematurely,  shortcir 
cutting  the  type  review  these  subjects 
deserve.  This  had  contributed  to  some 
of  the  confusion  over  H.R.  4603.  The 
committee,  by  its  voice  vote  adoption 
of  H.R.  4603.  accepted  the  recommen- 
dation of  Mr.  Stanton  and  myself  to 
separate  emergency  assistance  from 
proposals  for  long-range  structural 
changes  in  the  financial  industry.  We 
have  no  intention  of  being  rushed  to 
hasty  judgments  on  the  broader  ques- 
tions of  banking  reform  that  deserve 
more  than  a  cursory  look.  As  stated 
previously,  it  is  our  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  comprehensive  hearings  on 
a  number  of  importamt  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
environment  for  the  provisions  of  fi- 
nancial services,  to  municipalities  and 
the  individual  consumer. 

Before  highlighting  the  bill's  princi- 
pal provisions,  I  must  say  I  agree  with 
Bill  Stanton's  description  of  the  bill 
when  at  the  opening  of  the  full  com- 
mittee markup  he  stated: 

I  don't  remember  in  my  17  years  here 
when  I  have  ever  seen  a  bill  that  is  more 
greatly  misunderstood  than  this  legislation. 

In  general  terms.  H.R.  4603  permits 
the  regulators  to  offer  financial  assist- 
ance to  depository  institutions  ad- 
versely affected  by  severe  economic 
conditions,  if  the  assistance  extended 
would  reduce  the  potential  cost  to  the 
deposit  insurance  funds.  Authority  is 
also  provided  under  carefully  pre- 
scribed circumstances  for  the  regula- 
tors to  arrange  charter  conversions 
and  mergers  of  troubled  institutions, 
including  mergers  across  State  lines 
and  industry  lines  after  every  reasona- 
ble effort  is  made  to  obtain  an  intra- 
state solution  with  like  institutions 
before  seeking  an  interstate  cross  in- 
dustry solution. 

Principal  additional  provisions  in 
summary  form  are  as  follows: 

First.  Establish  parallel  treatment 
by  FDIC  and  FSLIC  by  waiving  the 
existing  essentiality  requirement  for 
FDIC  financial  aid; 

Second.  Expand  the  types  of  aid 
FSLIC  can  offer  to  FSLIC  institutions: 

Third.  Allow  FDIC,  as  receiver  of  a 
closed  insured  bank  with  assets  of  $2 
billion  and  above,  to  sell  assets  to  a 
subsidiary  of  an  out-of-State  bank  or 
holding  company,  subject  to  the  State 
bank  branching  laws  of  the  failed 
bank; 

Fourth.  Provides  a  statutory  proce- 
dure for  FSLIC  mergers; 

Fifth.  Permits  conversions  from  a 
mutual  to  stock  form  as  an  aid  to 
merger; 

Sixth.  Permits  FDIC  to  offer  limited 
merger-related  assistance  to  an  acquir- 


ing institution  insured  by  FSLIC  and 
requires  FDIC  indemnification  of 
FSLIC  for  up  to  5  years  when  conver- 
sion to  FSLIC-insured  stock  saving 
banks  occurs; 

Seventh.  Permits  NCUA  to  approve 
mergers  between  credit  unions  or 
other  financial  institutions; 

Eighth.  Authorizes  FSLIC  borrowing 
from  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks; 

Ninth.  Expands  dividend  distribu- 
tion powers  of  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  under  severe  financial  condi- 
tions; 

Tenth.  Authorizes  fund  advances 
from  NCUA  Central  Liquidity  Facility 
to  the  National  Credit  Union  Share 
Insurance  Fund. 

Finally,  a  brief  comment  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  will 
be  helpful  in  view  of  the  misinforma- 
tion that  is  being  circulated. 

Treasury,  after  first  asking  to  testify 
on  H.R.  4603,  withdrew  its  request  by 
letter  dated  September  30,  1981,  stat- 
ing: 

The  Department  would  prefer  not  to  ad- 
dress this  bill  in  isolation  of  the  other  issues 
affecting  the  thrift  industry  *  •  *. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  on  October  19, 
Secretary  Regan  stated  the  following: 

This  legislation  contains  very  important 
provisions  authorizing  emergency  interstate 
and  interindustry  mergers  and  acquisitions 
to  rescue  troubled  conunercial  banks  and 
thrift  institutions.  These  provisions  would 
greatly  assist  the  regulatory  agencies  in 
coping  with  problem  organizations.  We 
therefore  regard  the  provisions  for  interin- 
dustry and  interstate  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions as  an  essential  element  of  any  legisla- 
tive assistance  to  the  thrift  Industry. 

S.  1720  would  provide  broader  language 
regarding  the  ability  of  the  Federal  E>eposit 
Insurance  Corporation  to  provide  assistance 
to  an  Insured  institution."  *  •  *. 

However,  in  the  context  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  which  addresses  the  thrift  indus- 
try's long-term  structural  difficulties,  we 
would  not  object  to  the  new  language  re- 
garding the  conditions  under  which  the 
FDIC  may  assist  a  troubled  institution.  *  •  * 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  4603  appear 
almost  identically  as  a  part  of  S.  1720. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Chairman  Pratt  testified  in  support  of 
the  regulators  bill  during  full  commit- 
tee monetary  policy  hearings  on  July 
14  and  reiterated  that  support  in  this 
letter  of  October  2  to  the  committee  as 
follows: 

Because  of  the  current  wording  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  and  the  National 
Housing  Act.  there  are  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant gaps  in  our  existing  authority  to  deal 
with  failing  institutions.  The  regulators'  bill 
would  fill  those  gaps. 

In  conclusion  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  sum  up  the  case  for  H.R.  4603 
than  to  quote  from  those  who  have 
sought  this  legislation,  the  regulators, 
in  whom  we  have  entrusted  enormous 
responsibility  for  the  regulation  and 
supervision  of  this  Nation's  financial 
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institutions.  Former  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  Chairman 
Irvine  Sprague  in  his  testimony  before 
the  committee  urged  the  approval  of 
H.R.  4603  as  follows: 

We  have  proposed  to  the  Congress  and  so- 
licit your  active  and  aggressive  support  for 
legislation  ...  to  modify  the  statutory  Sec- 
lion  13(c)  test  to  enable  us  to  make  capital 
infusions  more  easily,  particularly  in  the 
New  York  thrifts,  and  to  permit  FDIC  as 
the  Receiver  of  a  large  failed  FDIC-insured 
bank  to  arrange  a  Section  13(e)  purchase 
and  assumption  transaction  with  an  out-of- 
sute  institution,  but  only  if  the  failed  bank 
had  $2  billion  or  more  in  asseU.  ...  We  are 
talking  today  about  emergency  legislation 
to  meet  a  specific  need. 

Newly  confirmed  FDIC  Chairman 
William  Isaac  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ports this  endorsement  of  H.R.  4603 
and  continues  to  cooperate  with  the 
committee  in  our  efforts  to  advance 
the  bill. 

Notwithstanding  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  Chairman  Pratt's  preference 
for  broader  legislation,  providing  expanded 
powers  for  savings  and  loans,  he  stated  in 
his  testimony  the  following: 

There  are  a  number  of  legislative  steps 
that,  if  taken,  would  greatly  enhance  the 
Corporation's  ability  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities in  a  cost-effective  manner.  Given 
the  enormous  pressures  on  the  insurance 
fund,  and  the  direct  connection  we  perceive 
between  the  integrity  of  the  fund  and 
public  confidence  in  the  financial  system 
generally,  we  believe  the  importance  of  re- 
moving barriers  to  low-cost  resolutions  of 
problem  cases  cannot  be  overstated. 

National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion Chairman  Lawrence  Connell 
joined  in  endorsing  H.R.  4603  in  the 
following  manner: 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  flexibility,  Mr. 
Chairman.  1  would  emphasize  for  the  Com- 
mittee the  necessity  for  immediate  action 
on  increasing  both  the  regulatory  flexibility 
of  NCUA  and  its  Central  Liquidity  Facility 
and  the  operational  flexibility  of  credit 
unions  in  light  of  anticipated  persistent 
high  interest  rates.  ...  I  ask  that  the  Com- 
mittee act  favorably  toward  our  request  for 
additional  statutory  provisions  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  future. 

Finally.  Paul  Volcker.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  speaking  for  all  of  the 
regulators,  in  his  appearance  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Supervision.  Regulation  and 
Insurance  on  October  1.  stated  the 
case  for  the  bill  as  follows: 

I  also  know  that  to  some  this  bill  appears 
too  narrow  in  scope  and  short  in  duration  to 
deal  with  the  basic  problem  of  the  thrifts  or 
structural  change  in  the  financial  industry. 
That  is  true;  it  is  not  designed  to  do  so.  .  .  . 
But  you  realize,  those  issues  are  unavoid- 
ably complex  and  contentious  and  they  will, 
in  my  judgment,  not  be  resolved  easily.  As 
important  as  they  are,  I  would  strongly  urge 
that  the  Congress  not  wait  for  their  resolu- 
tion to  address  the  pressing,  yet  transition- 
al, problems  before  the  regulators.  In  my 
judgment,  the  legislation  before  you,  limit- 
ed in  objective,  modest  in  scope,  and  tempo- 
rary in  duration,  is  neected  now,  but  in  no 
way  should  prejudice  your  further  examina- 
tion of  more  fundamental  issues. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First,  let  me  sUte 
that  I  realize  the  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations are  in  trouble  and  need  as- 
sistance, but  I  am  wondering  why  the 
intrastate  banks  cannot  serve  the 
same  function  as  interstate  banks  in 
this  situation. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  There  is  a  very 
simple  reason.  In  many  instances,  this 
is  why  we  had  foreign  banks  that  have 
taken  over  commercial  banks  in  this 
country  and  in  some  of  the  major 
money  centers  of  this  country.  In 
many  instances,  there  are  not  institu- 
tions within  the  given  States  that  can 
indeed  take  over  or  merge  with  the  in- 
stitutions that  are  in  jeopardy. 

We  have  seen  an  example  of  it 
within  the  past  3  to  4  weeks,  where  an 
institution  in  the  State  of  California 
that  is  owned  by  a  steel  corporation,  a 
holding  company,  took  over  and 
merged  into  it  a  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation in  New  York  City,  Westside 
Federal,  and  with  a  savings  and  loan 
association  in  Miami,  Fla.,  known  as 
Washington  Federal. 

That  is  the  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  that  be  the  case,  why 
not  propose  legislation  in  lieu  of  inter- 
state banking  that  would  prohibit  and 
restrict  these  mergers  that  the  gentle- 
man is  speaking  of  and  all  of  these  dis- 
astrous situations  that  have  been 
brought  about  in  the  country?  Why  do 
we  not  bring  legislation  to  the  floor 
addressing  that  one  point? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  am  having  dif- 
ficulty understanding  what  it  is  the 
gentleman  is  proposing. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  wondering  if 

you  are  not  giving  the  large  banks 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  am  trying  to 
understand  what  the  gentleman  is  get- 
ting at. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  You  are  just  givmg 
the  large  banks  of  the  country  the 
power  to  gobble  up  the  small  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  institutions  all 
over  the  country. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  With  all  due  re- 
spect—and I  do  have  a  geat  deal  of  re- 
spect for  the  chairman  of  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Education— when  the  gentle- 
man says  we  are  giving  the  large  banks 
the  power  to  gobble  up  small  banks, 
that  is  a  fiction  that  has  been  spread 
about  this  legislation. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Well.  I  am  talking 

about 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  The  gentleman 
asked  me  a  question.  Please,  let  me 
answer  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  why  do  not 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  have  not  yield- 
ed further. 

It  is  a  fiction  that  has  been  spread 
by  some  of  the  small  banks  around 
this  country  through  misunderstand- 


ing. The  legislation,  as  explained  by 
the  Rules  Committee  when  they 
brought  it  to  the  floor  earlier  this 
afternoon,  applies  to  institutions  of  $2 
billion  or  more  in  assets  that  are  fail- 
ing or  are  jeopardized  as  a  result  of 
severe  financial  conditions.  To  say 
that  the  large  banks  are  going  to 
gobble  up  small  banks  is  a  lot  of  hog- 
wash  and  a  fiction  that  has  been 
spread  by  those  who  should  know 
better. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 

yield  further 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  will  yield  for 
one  further  question,  because  I  would 
like  my  Republican  colleagues  to  have 
a  little  time,  as  well. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  bill  expressly 
provides  flexibility  to  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  supervisory  agencies,  to  deal 
with  financially  distressed  depository 
institutions,  and.  on  page  12  and  13. 
interstate  banks  can  take  over  any 
bank  or  institution  in  any  State  in  the 
Union,  the  way  I  read  this  language. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  The  gentleman 
is  not  reading  the  bill  properly. 

In  the  case  of  commercial  banks,  it  is 
not  any.  The  conunercial  bank  in  ques- 
tion that  is  failing  must  have  assets  of 
$2  biUion— or  more.  This  does  not 
affect  your  typical  country  hometown 
bank.  They  are  not  included  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  it  says,  on  page 
13: 

"(3)  The  Corporation  may  provide  any 
person  acquiring  control  of,  merging  with, 
consolidating  with  or  acquiring  the  asseU  of 
an  insured  institution  under  section  408(m) 
of  this  Act  with  such  financial  assistance  as 
it  could  provide  an  insured  institution  under 
this  subsection." 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Excuse  me.  I  do 
not  intend  to  yield  further.  The  gen- 
tleman asked  me  a  question,  and  I  an- 
swered it.  I  would  expect  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  have  for  me  the  respect 
I  always  have  for  him.  When  he  gives 
an  interpretation  and  an  explanation 
of  the  legislation  he  brings  to  the 
floor,  I  take  his  word  for  it.  I  am  not 
up  here  to  delude  or  to  deceive  anyone 
when  I  say  to  you  that  a  commerical 
bank,  has  to  have  $2  billion  or  more  in 
assets  and  be  in  a  severe  depressed  fi- 
nancial condition  for  it  to  become  sub- 
ject to  this  legislation.  I  am  reporting 
this  fact  actually  and  accurately  to 
the  gentleman  in  response  to  his  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 


D  1515 
Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Just 
very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  un- 
fortunately not  a  member  of  the  gen- 
tleman's subcommittee  but  I  recall 
during  the  discussion  of  the  markup  in 
the  full  committee  some  statements 
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to  the  effect  that  the  Fed- 
Insurance    Corporation 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
corporation  already    possess 
and   the   power   to  do 
iverything  that  is  in  this  legis- 
that  correct. 
GERMAIN.  Yes.  sir. 
ITCHELL    of    Maryland.    It 
naive,  then  why  do  we  need 
ion? 
GERMAIN.  Had  the  gentle- 
a  little  further  and  heard 
of    the    statement,    the 
I  or  it  is  that  absent  this  legisla- 
is  flexibility  in  certain  areas 
FDIC  does  not  have  in  order 
and  assist  the  failing  institu- 
nsure  its  continued  existence, 
without  this  legislation, 
rely  on  individual  agency 
of  existing  law  as  to  the 
of  their  powers  in  certain  in- 
We  in  this  legislation  circum- 
We  design  parameters.  What 
to  do  is  preclude  a  situation 
can  take  a  mutual  savings 
New  York  State  and  overnight 
it  from  a  mutual  to  stock  form 
ihe  same  time  convert  it  to  a 
bank     operation     and     allow 
Hamburgers.    Exxon,    the 
Tushiba,    Japan,    or    Hong 
come  in  and  pick  it  up. 
MITCHELL    of     Maryland.     I 
e  gentleman  for  his  explana- 
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gentleman  will  yield  further. 

the  role  of  Mr.  Volcker  and 

Reserve  in  all  of  this? 

GERMAIN.  As  the  gentle- 

.  the  role  of  the  Fed  is  very 

in    this    particular    instance. 

.  as  a  result  of  a  request  by 

leadership    and    the 

regulators,  the  Federal  Reserve 

through   Mr.  Volcker  and  his 

coordinated  the  other  drafting 

legislation  to  address  the  severe 

crisis  that  exists  in  many  of 

institutions. 

MITCHELL    of     Maryland.     I 

I  he  chairman  for  his  explana- 

)oth  of  my  questions. 

GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
point  I  would  reserve  the  bal- 
my time. 
WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
to     the     ranking     minority 
of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton). 
CANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
strongly  support   this   legisla- 
(Jommend  the  chairman,  Mr.  St 
and  the  ranking  Republican 
Financial  Institutions  Subcom- 
Mr.  Wylie.  for  their  excellent 
shepherding  this  bill  through 
conlmittee. 
miiny  Members  know.  H.R.  4603 
prim  irily  the  product  of  the  finan- 
inslitutions  regulators'  draftsman- 
ver     the     course     of    several 
members    and    staff    of    the 
commitlee  and  of  the  agencies  held 


numerous  meetings  on  the  several 
drafts  of  this  legislation.  Our  discus- 
sions were  successful  in  outlining  the 
need  for  this  legislation  and  in  ex- 
plaining many  of  its  complexities. 

As  the  committee  report  shows,  each 
of  the  three  deposit  insurance  funds 
faces  serious  problems  in  the  next 
year.  The  losses  of  the  mutual  savings 
banks  insured  by  the  FDIC  are  such 
that  some  of  the  largest  ones,  with  ag- 
gregate assets  of  over  $25  billion,  may 
reach  a  net  worth  of  less  than  1  per- 
cent in  the  next  year.  According  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  some 
savings  and  loan  associations,  with  ag- 
gregate assets  of  $29  billion,  will  reach 
a  zero  net  worth  in  the  coming  year. 
Over  1.000  credit  unions  are  classified 
as  problems  by  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration.  Credit  union 
liquidations  in  1981  will  exceed  those 
of  1980.  a  year  which  saw  an  increase 
of  41.4  percent  in  liquidations  over  the 
prior  year. 

The  regulators  are  united  in  their 
view  of  the  necessity  of  emergency  as- 
sistance along  the  lines  of  H.R.  4603. 
The  committee  report  includes  state- 
ments from  each  of  the  financial  insti- 
tutions regulators  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  At  least  one,  Mr.  Pratt  of 
the  FHLBB,  supports  the  assistance 
provisions  while  urging  broad  asset 
powers  revisions.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Pratt  and  the  others  who  assert  that 
the  asset  powers  of  the  thrift  industry 
should  be  expanded  although  I  do  not 
agree  that  emergency  assistance  and 
asset  powers  are  inextricably  tied  to- 
gether. 

We.  as  a  committee,  have  deter- 
mined that  the  questions  of  the 
powers  of  financial  institutions  and  in- 
dustry structure  must  be  handled  in  a 
separate  procedure.  This  bill.  H.R. 
4603,  is  directly  tied  to  that  procedure 
as  part  1  of  a  two-part  process.  We 
intend  to  move  to  part  2  shortly,  and  I 
hope  we  can  begin  hearings  early  next 
month. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  that 
H.R.  4603  is  emergency  legislation 
which  will  terminate  in  less  than  1 
year.  It  is  narrow  in  scope  and  de- 
signed, at  the  request  of  the  regula- 
tors, to  respond  in  a  limited  way  to  a 
short-term  emergency  in  the  financial 
institutions  industries.  The  bill  would 
permit  interstate  and  interindustry 
mergers  and  acquisitions,  but  only 
under  extremely  limited  circum- 
stances. And.  as  a  result  of  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  committee, 
these  circumstances  have  become  even 
more  limited  than  originally  proposed. 
By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  it 
in  any  way  a  complete  disavowal  of 
the  McFadden  Act  or  the  Douglas 
amendment  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act. 

The  administration  opposes  none  of 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  4603.  Secretary 
Regan  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  on  October  19  to 


describe  the  administration's  position 
on  banking  legislation  pending  there. 
On  the  two  key  ideas  common  to  H.R. 
4603  and  Senator  Garn's  bill.  S.  1720. 
Secretary  Regan  strongly  agreed  with 
the  substance  of  our  committee's  bill. 
On  interstate  and  interindustry  merg- 
ers, he  said: 

Allowing  Interstate  and  Interindustry 
mergers  would  open  the  bidding  for  trou- 
bled Institutions  to  more  participants.  This 
would  promote  a  free  market  form  of  assist- 
ance to  such  organizations  so  all  possible 
forms  of  private  help  could  be  exhausted 
before  government  assistance  is  extended. 
We  therefore  regard  the  provisions  for  In- 
terindustry and  Interstate  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions as  an  essential  element  of  any  leg- 
islative assistance  to  the  thrift  industry. 

On  measures  providing  short-term 
financial  assistance,  the  Secretary  reit- 
erated a  preference  for  linkage  with 
asset  legislation.  He  did  support  provi- 
sions appearing  in  H.R.  4603  allowing 
FSLIC  to  borrow  from  the  FHLBB 
and  allowing  the  National  Credit 
Union  Share  Insurance  Fund  to 
borrow  from  the  Central  Liquidity  fa- 
cility. He  supported  a  provision  in- 
creasing PSLIC's  flexibility  in  control- 
ling refunds  of  the  secondary  reserve. 
He  also  approved  of  a  provision  giving 
FDIC  more  flexibility  in  assisting  a 
troubledquiinstitution. 

Because  of  the  possible 
confusion  caused  by  the  administra- 
tion's preference  for  more  sweeping 
legislation,  I  have  asked  for  a  clarifica- 
tion from  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  response  I  received  follows: 

The  administration  does  not  favor  H.R. 
4603  as  separate  legislation  because  the  bill 
does  not  address  the  thrift  industry's  long- 
term  structural  difficulties.  However,  the 
administration  will  not  object  to  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  since  legislation,  which  the 
administration  does  favor,  is  pending  in  the 
Senate  that  incorporates  provisions  similar 
to  that  of  H.R.  4603  and  broadens  the  lend- 
ing and  Investment  powers  of  thrift  institu- 
tions. 

I  am  sure  this  bill  will  be  hotly  de- 
bated. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
the  bill  and  report  carefully,  for  I  am 
sure  they  will  see  that  this  bill  has  a 
narrow  intent  and  a  very  short  life- 
span if  it  is  enacted.  No  proponent  of 
the  bill  will  disagree  that  it  can  have 
some  interstate  and  interindustry  ef- 
fects. The  questions  Members  must 
answer  is  how  they  view  those  effects. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  will  say  H.R. 
4603  opens  the  door  to  interstate 
banking.  In  my  view,  the  only  thing 
left  of  that  door  is  its  hinges.  The 
recent  activities  of  American  Express. 
Sears.  Merrill  Lynch.  Gulf  +  Western, 
and  National  Steel  have  underscored 
that  point.  If  we  want  to  rebuild  a 
door,  enact  H.R.  4603.  I  continue  to 
believe  that  this  bill  provides  more 
controls  over  the  mergers,  acquisi- 
tions, and  interstate  banking  than  are 
currently  in  effect. 
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We  will  be  considering  amendments 
to  this  bill  during  the  course  of  the 
debate.  I  urge  rejection  of  all  substan- 
tive amendments,  for  we  have 
achieved  a  fair  balance  in  this  bill. 
The  Industries  and  insurance  funds 
have  what  they  require  to  respond  to 
this  emergency.  We  cannot,  for  exam- 
ple, exclude  commercial  banking  from 
the  bill's  merger  provisions  on  the 
theory  that  at  this  hour  we  know  of 
few  problems  in  the  commercial  bank- 
ing industry.  There  may  be  some  un- 
expected problems  which  occur  in  the 
next  11  months  which  will  require  the 
assistance  this  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide. When  that  time  comes.  Congress 
will  not  be  able  to  act  fast  enough 
either  to  prevent  an  acquisition  by  a 
foreign  bank  or  the  FDIC's  closing  of 
the  ailing  bank.  I  am  sure  Members 
would  prefer  to  have  a  domestic 
bank— even  if  it  is  from  another 
State— rather  than  a  foreign-owned 
bank  or  no  bank  at  all. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  consider 
these  points  as  we  debate  the  bill.  It  is 
both  necessary  and  limited  legislation. 
I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  say.  in  my  judgment,  what 
the  gentleman  is  doing  in  this  piece  of 
legislation— and  I  wish  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  this  Chamber  would  read  this 
bill— is  bringing  about  interstate  bank- 
ing and  giving  more  authority  to  the 
larger  banks  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  to  go  that  far  to  give 
the  savings  and  loan  institutions  of 
this  country  relief. 

I  think  we  can  do  it  through  intra- 
state banking  within  their  own  States. 
But  by  divesting  ourselves  of  this  au- 
thority and  not  doing  anything  about 
medium- income  families  wanting  to 
own  homes,  small  farmers,  and  small 
business  people,  when  the  Constitu- 
tion expressly  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof,  we  are  going  in  the  op- 
posite direction  to  bring  about  higher 
interest  rates  and  establish  monopo- 
lies. I  think  we  are  going  in  the  wrong 
direction  and  somebody  somewhere 
has  got  to  call  some  shots  and  bring 
some  legislation  to  the  floor  to  protect 
the  middle-class  people  of  this  country 
and  the  small  business  people. 

If  we  pass  this  legislation  we  are 
going  to  see  all  kinds  of  repercussions 
of  interstate  banking. 

If  we  give  them  more  authority  at 
this  time,  in  the  condition  that  this 
country  is  at  the  present  time.  I  just 
do  not  know  what  the  people  back 
home  are  going  to  say  about  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  com- 
ment on  that. 


Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  The  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pkrkins) 
has  to  make  up  his  own  mind  how  he 
will  vote  on  this  legislation,  and  obvi- 
ously, he  has  a  preconceived  notion. 

I  as  one  Member  of  this  Congress 
will  vote  for  this  legislation  because 
coming  down  the  road  one  can  take 
the  word  of  the  chairman  or  my  word 
or  none  of  our  words  l)ecause  it  will  be 
an  absolute  fact  that  in  the  next  sever- 
al months  there  are  going  to  be  many 
institutions  that  need  this  legislation 
in  our  country. 

I  will  say  this  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  or  his  colleague  that  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky  at  the  moment 
there  are  two  institutions,  commercial 
banks  that  will  be  affected. 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  was  lis- 
tening to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
conunittee  when  he  said.  No.  1,  a  bank 
has  to  t)e  in  default.  Second,  the  bank 
has  to  be  of  $2  billion  or  larger  before 
another  bank  from  out  of  State  can 
come  in  and  buy  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton). 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  All  I  can  do 
is  say  that  some  of  the  State  bank  su- 
pervisors were  originally  against  this 
legislation.  They  have  obviously 
talked  to  the  gentleman.  Some  of  the 
other  State  bank  supervisors  now  have 
come  aroimd  to  the  point  of  view,  "We 
want  this  legislation  and  we  do  not 
want  the  legislation  that  follows  in  the 
other  body."  There  is  adequate  room 
for  misun(lerstanding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  is  that  down  the  road  when 
these  problems  come  along  and  the 
gentleman  says  he  voted  against  this 
legislation,  he  is  going  to  have  an 
awful  lot  more  to  explain  to  his  con- 
stituents than  I  do. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Bar- 
nard). 

Mr.  BARNARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

During  consideration  of  this  bill, 
what  was  brought  out  as  to  the  need 
that  we  can  talk  about?  I  mean,  what 
did  develop  that  we  have  serious  con- 
siderations in  the  country  with  failing 
institutions?  This  bill  did  not  just  de- 
velop out  of  a  blue  sky;  it  came  from 
the  regulators  who  are  experiencing 
very  difficult  situations  today. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Well,  what 
the  gentleman  might  be  alluding  to  is 
the  loss  of  mutual  savings  banks  in- 
sured by  FDIC;  such  knowledge  that 
the  larger  ones  with  aggregate  assets 
of  $25  billion  will  reach  a  net  worth  of 
1  percent  in  the  next  year. 

According  to  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  over  100  savings  and  loan  asso- 


ciations with  aggregate  assets  of  $29 
million  will  reach  a  zero  net  worth  in 
the  coming  year.  Over  1,000  are  classi- 
fied as  problems  before  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  no  panacea 
of  success  that  these  failures  will  be 
stopped  bacause  of  this  legislation,  but 
these  are  additional  tools  in  here. 

Very  little  is  said  of  this.  This  was 
strongly  aggressively  fought  for  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Credit  Union  Associa- 
tion and  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee responsible  for  the  regulation  of 
credit  unions,  combined,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  very  strong 
support  of  this  legislation.  This  legis- 
lation has  not  been  considered  on  the 
House  floor  previously,  but  this  bill 
has  been  around  for  a  long  time,  as 
has  been  suggested  earlier. 

Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  when  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  advanced  this  concept  as  a  way 
to  avoid  foreign  bank  takeove.-s  of  U.S. 
banks.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  is  listening, 
because  I  have  heard  his  questions  and 
I  want  him  to  listen  to  me  for  1 
minute. 

The  concept  of  this  bill  was  original- 
ly advanced  as  a  way  to  avoid  foreign 
bank  takeovers  of  U.S.  banks  that 
were  failing. 

The  concept  has  expanded,  but  it  is 
still  valid.  We  have  added  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  original  proposal  in 
this  bill,  by  granting  more  flexibility 
to  the  FDIC  to  provide  assistance  to 
open  institutions  where  such  assist- 
ance is  likely  to  prevent  failure  and  to 
offer  a  cheaper  alternative  than  liqui- 
dation. 

First,  it  has  to  be  in  a  failing  pos- 
ture, a  failing  savings  and  loan,  a  fail- 
ing savings  bank  or  failing  commercial 
bank. 

Now.  in  the  case  of  a  merger  of  a 
failing  bank,  as  has  been  mentioned 
previously,  the  bank  has  to  have  at 
least  $2  billion  in  assets  or  more  l)efore 
there  could  be  any  intervention  under 
this  bill. 

It  would  allow  the  FSLIC  and  the 
FDIC  to  assist  financially  troubled  in- 
stitutions, financial  institutions  that 
are  in  the  process  of  failing.  It  would 
give  them  the  power  to  infuse  capital 
to  avoid  liquidation  and  in  the  process 
save  money  for  the  insurance  funds. 

Chairman  Volcker  said  in  his  testi- 
mony before  our  conunittee.  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  which  I  asked: 

I  think  you  are  talking  in  terms  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  savings  to  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration fund  here  and  FDIC  fund  within  the 
purpose  of  this  bill. 

Alice  Rivlin,  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  said: 
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Connecticut. 
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Now,  I  think  it  was  better  to  allow 
the  me  rger  and  to  allow  Westside  and 
Washington  to  open  their  doors  the 
next  diiy  to  customers.  Than  to  allow 
those  lavings  and  loans  to  fail.  Now, 
that  is  where  we  are. 

Mr.  I  >ORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chaim  an,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  )VYLIE.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield 

Mr 


a  >out 


leg  Islation 


IJ)ORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
raised  a  very  important  ques- 
the  small   banks   in   the 
the  small  independent  banks, 
concerned  that  under  this  type 
large    eastern    banks 
State  lines  and  buy  up  sav- 
loan  associations  in  States 
Ndrth  Dakota.  Similar  legislation, 
which   I   just   testified   in   the 
would  give  savings  and  loans 
privileges.  You  would  end  up 
irge   banks   into   a   State   like 
Dakota    involved    in    branch 
through  savings  and  loans. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Let  me  go  through  that  once  again. 
Before  the  gentleman  jumps  to  that 
conclusion,  first  of  all,  in  the  case  of 
the  independent  bankers,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand their  position  on  this.  We 
have  tried  to  work  with  them.  Our 
State  bank  regulator  in  Ohio  sent  out 
the  same  scare  message.  I  think  he  is 
in  the  process  of  trying  to  protect  a 
little  bit  of  his  turf,  but  I  think  this 
bill  goes  farther  in  protecting  his  turf 
than  present  law.  By  protecting  his 
turf  I  mean  that  if  a  large  nimiber  of 
small  independent  hometown  banks 
fail  or  rather  if  a  large  number  of  sav- 
ings and  loans  fail,  people  may  not  dis- 
tinguish between  a  savings  and  loan 
and  a  commercial  or  savings  bank, 
then  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  very  bad 
psychological  posture.  It  would  appear 
to  in  both  the  banks  and  their  supervi- 
sors to  prevent  that  from  happening. 

Furthermore  very  few  commercial 
banks  would  be  affected  by  the  merger 
provisions.  First  of  all,  the  independ- 
ent bank  has  to  be  failing  in  order  to 
be  subject  to  interstate  merger.  That 
is  defined  in  the  bill. 

Second,  it  has  to  be  larger  than  $2 
billion  in  assets  before  a  merger  can 
take  place. 

Now,  there  can  be  an  infusion  of 
some  assets  from  the  FDIC  in  order  to 
avoid  exposure  to  a  failure;  but  those 
two  things  have  to  happen  before  the 
small  hometown,  so-called  independ- 
ent bank  is  involved  in  this. 

Now,  that  is  not  true  in  the  case  of 
the  savings  and  loans,  but  they  have 
merger  powers  at  the  present  time,  as 
I  just  pointed  out. 

Finally,  those  who  object  on  the 
ground  the  bill  goes  too  far  seem  to 
blame  this  proposal  for  the  recent 
spate  of  interstate,  interindustry 
mergers  which  they  believe  could  lead 
to  basic  changes  in  the  character  of 
the  banking  and  thrift  industries  by 
promoting  interstate  banking  and  the 
acquisition  of  thrift  institutions  by 
bank  holding  companies.  What  these 
objectors  should  realize  is  that  the 
mergers  have  occurred  without  this 
legislation  and  that  the  bill  contains 
safeguards  designed  to  insure  that  the 
regulators  will  pursue  interstate  and 
interindustry  mergers  only  as  a  last 
resort. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
LaFalce). 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
gardless of  our  disposition  on  this  bill, 
let  us  at  least  realize  that  we  have  a 
severe  problem  on  our  hands.  There 
are  a  finite  number  of  financial  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica right  now  that  are  in  terrible  diffi- 
culty. They  are  bordering  on  insolven- 
cy, perhaps  bankruptcy.  They  might 


well  fail.  We  have  got  to  do  something 
about  that  problem. 

Now,  we  can  sit  back  and  do  nothing 
and  let  them  fail.  We  can  sit  back  and 
do  nothing  and  perhaps  a  foregin  bank 
can  come  in  and  acquire  them,  or  per- 
haps the  National  Steel  Corp.  could 
come  in,  or  perhaps  there  are  loop- 
holes in  the  law  that  could  be  exer- 
cised by  the  FDIC  whereby  we  could 
have  large  scale  interstate  banking 
without  any  guidelines,  or  perhaps  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  could  invoke  the  power  that  he 
has  under  existing  law  to  permit  inter- 
state banking  and  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions without  any  limitations  whatso- 
ever. Perhaps  that  is  the  approach  we 
want  to  take,  defeat  this  bill  and  then 
just  let  the  banks  fail,  or  let  the  other 
activities  presently  permissible  under 
law  operate. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  rational 
way  to  proceed.  I  think  the  rational 
way  to  proceed  is  as  follows:  First  of 
all.  facilitate  the  ability  of  the  regula- 
tory agencies  to  infuse  capital  into  the 
failing  institutions.  That  is  the  first 
and  most  important  part  of  this  bill.  It 
is  especially  necessary  for  the  FDIC, 
which  does  not  have  powers  right  now 
that  are  equal  in  nature  to  those  of 
the  FSLIC.  That  would  be  corrected 
under  our  bill. 

Second,  in  permitting  interstate 
mergers  and  acquisitions,  and  they  are 
presently  permitted  under  law.  but  in 
permitting  them  under  this  bUl  we 
would  define  how  the  authorities 
could  operate  under  law.  To  a  certain 
extent  then  we  would  be  making  ex- 
plicit and  delineating  the  authority 
they  say  they  now  have,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  can  be  exercised. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  will  now  yield;  yes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  WeU,  I  want  to  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  intrastate  banking  for  a 
long  time. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  are  going  to 
let  the  standards  be  set  on  all  the 
little  independent  banks  in  the  coun- 
try, and  it  will  just  be  a  question  of 
time  until  it  is  going  to  add  on  to 
higher  interest  rates. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  McKiNNEY). 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
really  want  to  talk  about  the  aspects 
of  this  bill  individually,  because  they 
are  not,  I  thought,  totally  understood. 

In  the  first  place,  the  independent 
bankers  have  nothing  to  worry  about 
unless  their  assets  are  over  $2  billion.  I 
do  not  really  worry  about  a  bank  that 
is  over  $2  billion. 

Second,  we  changed  this  law  to  re- 
quire that  any  takeover  must  go 
through  intercommunity,  intrastate, 
and  then  interstate  procedures. 
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I  would  suggest  to  my  good  friend 
who  has  spoken  previously  that  no  one 
worries  more  about  interstate  banking 
than  Stewart  McKinney.  I  represent 
the  southwestern  tip  of  Connecticut 
with  32  of  Fortune's  500  corporate 
headquarters  that  have  moved  in  since 
I  became  a  Congressman  with  every 
New  York  City  bank  from  Manny- 
Hanny  to  Citibank  dying  to  come 
across  the  State  line  and  destroy  our 
local  banking  business. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  For  a  few  seconds. 
I  have  very  little  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  we  enact  this  leg- 
islation, within  2  or  3  years  we  will  see 
interest  rates  high  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  served  only  11  years  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky.  I  am  a 
great  respector  of  the  gentleman's 
opinion. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
just  the  opposite  scenario. 

Now.  this  Congress,  according  to  the 
Speaker,  will  adjourn  on  the  18th  of 
December,  not  to  come  back  until  the 
21st  of  January.  I  would  say  to  the 
Chairman  that  the  magnitude  of  fail- 
ures facing  this  country  among  the  de- 
pository institutions  are  of  the  type 
that  cannot  stand  this  timespan. 

I  really  cannot  give  the  gentleman 
any  more  time,  because  I  told  my  boss, 
Mr.  Wylie,  that  I  would  only  take  3 
minutes. 
I  want  to  talk  about  something  else. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  those  savings  and 
loans  are  all  insured  and  at  the  same 
time  intrastate  banks,  cooperating 
with  the  FDIC,  can  solve  this  problem. 
The  Congress  should  not  let  these  big 
banks  have  all  this  authority  to  come 
in  and  gobble  up  all  these  institutions, 
and  create  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  take  back  my  time.  I  think  if 
the  gentleman  would  have  a  staff 
member  check  back  through  my  Bank- 
ing Committee  statements,  I  am  prob- 
ably the  least  fond  of  money  center 
banks  of  any  Congressman  standing  in 
this  well.   I   have  been   insulting   to 

them 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  when  are 
we  going  to  come  in  with  some  legisla- 
tion to  do  something  about  the 
middle-income  people  in  this  country 
that  want  money  to  build  houses? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  again 

expired.  -  ,o  « 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I, yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  wiU  not  allow  any 
further  interruptions. 

This  bill  is  a  hammer.  This  is  simply 
a  hammer,  a  bigger  hammer  for  a 
bigger  problem.  If  this  bill  is  not 
passed,  I  will  tell  you  who  is  going  to 
run  the  banking  business  in  this  coun- 


try. The  people  that  are  going  to  run 
the  banking  business  in  this  coimtry 
are  going  to  be  the  Kuwaitis,  the  Arab 
Emirates,  the  Saudi  Arabians.  Exxon. 
Mobil,  Texaco,  they  are  going  to  run 
the  banking  business. 

Right  now,  there  is  one  company 
with  the  follow  parts:  Sears.  Roebuck 
with  26  million  credit  card  holders  and 
486  stores;  Allstate  Insurance  with  20 
million  insurance  policy  owners;  Cold- 
well  Banker,  the  largest  singly  owned 
real  estate  company  in  the  United 
States  of  America;  Dean  Witter,  the 
fifth  largest  investment  brokerage 
firm.  Sear.  Roebuck  is  in  the  banking 
business. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  independent 
bankers  that  they  take  a  look  around. 
It  is  wonderful  to  say  that  the  thrift 
institutions  are  in  trouble;  but  my 
good  colleagues,  I  would  not  give  you  a 
dime  for  a  small  commercial  bank 
within  the  next  5  to  10  years.  For  11 
years  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
I  have  said  in  the  Banking  Committee: 
Why  don't  you.  the  mortgage  banker,  the 
commercial  banker,  the  S  &  L  banker,  the 
mutual  savings  banker,  the  credit  unions, 
why  don't  you  all  stop  fighting  about  regu- 
lation Q  and  a  quarter  of  a  percent,  because 
50  year  old  laws  in  this  country  are  building 
the  most  evil  financial  institution  this 
nation  has  ever  seen.  It  is  nonregulated, 
noncontroUed,  nonperfected,  noncommu- 
nity  involved:  it  has  no  investment,  no 
buildings  that  they  have  built  and  paid  for, 
and  no  taxes  they  are  paying. 

All  that  Sears,  Roebuck  has  to  do  is 
to  move  the  hosiery  counter  over  5 
feet,  move  the  cashier's  counter  over 
15  feet  and  say,  "Come  on  in,  whatever 
you  need,  we  have  it." 

Forget  it.  There  is  no  one  that  is 
better  off.  Do  you  know  what  the  com- 
mercial banks  are.  In  particular,  the 
big  commerical  banks  in  this  country 
right  now  are  on  the  stem  of  the  Ti- 
tanic. They  have  the  royal  suite.  They 
are  not  going  to  go  down,  not  as  fast. 
The  small  bankers  are  just  halfway  up 
the  ship.  They  are  all  going  to  sink  if 
we  do  not  regulate  the  nonregulated. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mattox). 

Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  admit  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  pieces  of  banking  leg- 
islation that  is  going  to  come  through 
this  House  in  a  long  time.  I  think  it  is 
actually  rather  ridiculous  that  this 
matter  is  going  to  receive  only  1  hour's 
worth  of  discussion. 

I  think  the  sum  amount  of  time  that 
is  being  allotted  to  the  opponents  of 
this  bill  is  the  3  minutes  that  I  have 
been  granted;  so  let  me  say  very  quick- 
ly what  I  have  to  say. 

Our  last  speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  talked  about  this 
bill  being  a  bigger  hammer  for  a 
bigger  problem.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right.  It  is  a  bigger  hammer  to 
flatten  out  the  entire  financial  struc- 
ture of  this  coimtry. 


The  proponents  of  this  legislation 
are  making  one  of  the  most  serious 
mistakes  I  think  that  could  ever  take 
place. 

When  this  bill  comes  back  from  the 
Senate,  you  are  going  to  see  a  Christ- 
mas tree  bill  like  nothing  we  have  ever 
seen.  I  have  seen  it  repeatedly  in  the 
legislative  pattern. 

We  say,  "Well,  it  was  not  our  inten- 
tion to  change  it.  but  circumstances 
changed.  They  changed  so  drastically 
that  we  had  to  do  it.  We  had  to  get 
this  bill  through  to  save  the  mutual 
savings  banks  of  New  York  City." 

It  is  with  considerable  reluctance 
that  I  rise  to  oppose  H.R.  4603.  the 
Deposit  Insurance  Flexibility  Act.  I 
am  reticent  because,  as  a  member  of 
the  Banking  Committee  and  an  advo- 
cate of  viable  financial  institutions,  I 
am  very  aware  that  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic conditions  require  appropriate 
remedies. 

This  bill  does  a  lot  of  that.  It  allows 
the  FDIC,  the  FSLIC  and  the  NCUA 
unprecedented  latitude  to  help  trou- 
bled financial  institutions,  especially 
savings  and  loans  and  mutual  savings 
banks.  All  this  is  desirable  and  neces- 
sary. 

It  allows  regulators  to  step  in  when 
an  institution  is  on  the  verge  of  failing 
and  taking  actions  to  protect  the  insti- 
tution, its  depositors,  its  shareholders, 
and  Government  interests. 

Instead  of  leaving  well  enough 
alone,  this  bill  goes  further  and  be- 
comes fatally  flawed:  It  undermines 
the  very  foundation  of  our  basic  finan- 
cial system  by  specifically  authorizing 
interstate  and  interindustry  acquisi- 
tions. This  runs  directly  counter  to 
primary  protection  of  the  financial 
system  afforded  by  the  McPadden  Act 
and  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
These  protections  are  necessary  to 
protect  small  said  medium  sized  finan- 
cial institutions  of  our  decentralized 
system  from  predatory  practices  by 
giant  institutions  and  giant  nonbank- 
ing  corporations. 

Consistent  with  the  biU's  intent  as 
emergency  assistance,  these  excep- 
tions would  expire  September  30.  How- 
ever, legislation  is  already  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee that  would  capitalize  on  this 
bill  and  make  the  exceptions  larger 
and  permanent. 

I  would  stress  that  this  is  not  a  par- 
tisan issue.  Within  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, these  destructive  provisions 
were  opposed  by  many  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  in  fact  nearly  all  sub- 
committee chairmen  argued  and  voted 
against  them.  It  is  not  regional,  except 
that  most  of  the  beneficiaries,  large  fi- 
nancial institutions,  are  located  in  a 
few  major  cities.  The  potential  victims, 
independent  institutions,  are  located 
throughout  the  country. 

Who  are  the  intended  beneficiaries? 
Supposedly,  savings  and  loan  institu- 
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Althqugh  well  intentioned  and  with 
provisions,  this  bill  is  fatal- 
flawed  so  long  as  it  authorizes  big 
acquire  savings  and  loans,  so 
it   allows   thrifts   to   acquire 
io  long  as  it  allows  institutions 
State  to  take  over  institutions 
States,  all  destructive  to  the 
1  oundations     of     our     banking 
In  authorizing  such  takeovers, 
does  far  more  harm  than  good 
urge    my    colleagues    to    vote 
it. 

GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 

tleman  will  yield,  the  gentle- 

kr^ows  full  well  that  I  have  made 

that  it  will  not  change  and 

it  right  here  and  now.  If  this 

coities  back  with  anything  extra 

goes  to  the  committee  and  it 

t  there,  period,  nothing.  I  do 

what  happens. 

MATTOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  like 

gentleman's  assurances;  but  I  will 

.  I  have  had  assurances  many 

the  past,  but  because  of  the 

problems  of  the  mutual  sav- 

bakiks  of  New  York  City,   I  am 

hat  the  good  of  this  country 

'ail  upon  our  good  intentions; 

11  say  this,  go  down  a  little  fur- 


important    thing    about    this 

that  the  very  people  that  we 

:  ng  to  save,  with  the  exception 

mutual  savings  banks,  do  not  want 

legislation.  They  do  not  want  it. 

t6  stifled  against  it. 

)f   the   regulators,   Mr.   Pratt, 

asked   him,    "Do   you   really 

legislation?" 

,   'No,  we  do  not  really  need 


main  regulator  that  we  are 
help  says  that  he  does  not 
either. 

tell  you  who  needs  it:  the 

that    want    to    come    in    and 

ip  all  the  little  financial  insti- 

all    over    this    country;    they 


o 


ne 


want  to  reach  across  the  State  lines. 
Under  the  guise  of  some  emergency 
legislation,  they  are  reaching  across 
State  lines  and  are  finally  being  able 
to  get  this  Congress  to,  in  effect,  just 
pass  away  with  1  hour's  debate  the 
entire  financial  structure  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTOX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  legislation  will 
bring  on  a  tighter  money  policy  and 
higher  interest  rates.  Am  I  correct  in 
that  statement? 

Mr.  MATTOX.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right. 

D  1545 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  and 
would  just  make  several  very  quick 
points. 

The  first,  is.  while  a  number  of  the 
provisions  are  philosophically  distaste- 
ful to  some  of  us  who  oppose  the 
notion  of  interstate  banking,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  regulators 
have  made  a  very  persuasive  case. 

The  most  compelling  point  revolves 
around  the  dire  circumstances  faced 
by  some  financial  institutions  at  this 
time,  particularly  the  savings  banks  in 
New  York.  However,  it  should  be 
stressed  that  this  bill  is  neither  a  bail- 
out nor  New  York  oriented.  Through 
depository  insurance,  the  Congress 
has  had  "bailout  legislation"  on  the 
books  for  decades. 

More  important,  this  bill  is  designed 
to  reduce,  not  increase,  federal  liabil- 
ities. Bill  Isaac,  Chairman  of  the 
FDIC,  estimates  that  failure  to  pass 
this  bill  would  mean  the  loss  of  be- 
tween $2  and  $3  billion  more  than  oth- 
erwise from  the  FDIC  insurance  fund. 
The  ramifications  of  this  additional 
cost  would  be  borne  by  the  entire  fi- 
nancial system,  and  this  would  jeop- 
ardize rural  State  banks,  especially 
those  in  States  like  Iowa  and  Ken- 
tucky which  have  small  bank  tradi- 
tions. 

Further,  there  is  a  general  under- 
standing that  a  run  on  any  financial 
institution  could  cause  panic  that 
would  affect  all  financial  institutions. 
This  also  would  jeopardize  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  small  banks. 

Finally,  let  me  just  stress  that  while 
there  are  going  to  be  some  amend- 
ments presented  that  are  very  philo- 
sophically appealing,  I  would  hope 
they  would  be  rejected.  They  compro- 
mise the  thrust  of  this  legislation. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  holding  firm  to  a  two- 
tiered  approach,  and  the  notion  that 
we  deal  with  the  emergency  first  and 
look  at  broader  legislation  afterwards. 
I  urge  adoption  of  this  bill. 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Evans). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  many  problems  facing 
our  Nation's  financial  institutions,  and 
they  did  not  occur  overnight.  They  are 
the  result  of  policies  of  past  adminis- 
trations, past  Congresses.  The  agen- 
cies and  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  spent  a  rather  long 
and  gaudy  night  on  the  town,  and  now 
in  the  cold  gray  light  of  the  morning 
after.  I  think  it  is  time  to  assess  the 
cost  and  pay  our  bills  and  get  our 
fiscal  practices  back  in  order. 

There  is  no  magic  formula  as  far  as  a 
solution  is  concerned.  We  are  not 
going  to  correct  the  problems  of  the 
past  overnight,  but  the  solution  begins 
with  the  proper  exercise  of  our  stew- 
ardship of  the  taxpayers'  dollars,  and 
this  in  the  final  analysis  is  the  issue 
here. 

In  this  case,  I  think  the  answer  is 
not  easy.  There  is  very  little  in  this 
world  which  is  black  or  white.  Most  of 
it  is  gray,  and  that  is  the  situation 
here.  This  bill  does  give  additional 
powers  to  the  regulators,  and  at  the 
same  time,  it  also  places  some  restric- 
tions on  them.  It  does  give  the  regula- 
tors some  needed  flexibility  to  prevent 
institutions  from  failing,  and  let  there 
be  no  doubt  about  it.  the  ultimate  cost 
of  the  failed  institutions  is  borne  by 
the  American  taxpayer. 

In  this  instance,  very  few  if  any  fi- 
nancial institutions  have  asked  us  to 
give  that  degree  of  flexibility  to  the 
regulators.  Ordinarily  I  would  be  re- 
luctant to  ask  these  institutions  to  re- 
ceive assistance  that  they  have  not 
asked  for.  However.  I  strongly  believe 
that  those  of  us  in  the  Congress,  as 
stewards  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars, 
have  a  responsibility  to  help  preserve 
these  scarce  resources.  Clearly,  under 
our  system  where  we  have  built-in 
safeguards  to  protect  depositors,  the 
ultimate  liability  for  that  protection  is 
borne  by  the  American  taxpayer.  That 
liability  is  escalating  daily.  Conse- 
quently I  think  we  must  act. 

This  bill  is  a  cautious  and  responsi- 
ble approach  to  deal  with  the  present 
problems,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Vento). 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4603.  The  effect  of  the 
legislation  has  been  widely  misunder- 
stood, and  the  intent  of  its  authors 
and  the  Banking  Committee  has  been 
misinterpreted. 

It  is  kind  of  surprising  to  sit  here 
and  listen  to  the  sort  of  litany  of  criti- 
cism. I  want  to  assure  the  Members 
that  this  will  not  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems with  the  monetary  system,  or 
with  our  financial  institutions.  That  is 
not    the    intent    of    H.R.    4603.    The 
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intent,  however,  is  to  recognize  that 
we  have  some  financial  institutions 
that  have  unique  problems.  We  go  to 
the  regulators  and  they  come  to  our 
committee  and  talk  about  the  King's 
new  suit.  I  am  sure  all  the  Members 
have  heard  the  story  about  the  new 
suit.  The  King  walks  down  the  avenue 
and  everyone  is  admiring  it  and  telling 
him  how  wonderful  it  is.  Nobody 
wants  to  talk  about  the  problem  of  fi- 
nancial institutions.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  neither  will  someone  pipe  up 
and  say  'Your  are  not  wearing  any- 
thing." In  other  words,  the  King's  new 
suit  is  invisible.  That  is  sort  of  like  the 
problem  we  face  with  financial  institu- 
tions. Nobody  wants  to  cause  a  stam- 
pede of  people  going  into  financial  in- 
stitutions, and  so  we  do  not  talk  about 
the  problems  and  hope  that  they  will 
go  away.  That  is  not  the  way  we 
should  function  in  terms  of  the  reality 
of  the  situation. 

Everyone  would  prefer  that  financial 
institutions  would  be  more  healthy 
today.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  be- 
cause of  the  persistent  high  interest 
rates  we  have  had.  for  whatever 
reason— one  can  blame  whoever  one 
wants  to.  there  is  enough  blame  to  go 
around  for  all  of  us— the  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  some  institutions  are  in  deep 
trouble,  and  there  are  some  big  insti- 
tutions in  trouble.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Federal  Home  Lean  Bank 
Board  had  various  authorities  to  take 
control  of  this  situation  and  to  provide 
for  the  mergers  and  infusion  of  funds 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  order 
to  protect  the  insurance  funds  that 
they  manage.  At  one  time  in  history  it 
was  deemed  appropriate  to  provide 
various  types  of  insurance  to  assure 
people  that  they  would  not  lose  their 
money  in  failed  institutions,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  U.S.  Government 
picked  up  some  liabilities. 

Now  the  question  is,  because  of  the 
old  portfolios  of  low-yield  interest  and 
perhaps  bad  investments  made  by  fi- 
nancial institutions,  what  can  the  reg- 
ulators do  to  protect  those  particular 
insurance  funds? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  will  take  specific 
action.  They  do  believe  they  have  the 
authority,  and  if  they  do.  they  will  do 
it  in  the  absence  of  guidance  from 
Congress.  The  purpose  of  this  particu- 
lar bill  and  the  purpose  of  giving  these 
regulators  the  power  is  really  that  we 
should  have  some  voice  in  the  issue  we 
are  talking  about.  Without  this  par- 
ticular bill,  we  will  have  no  voice,  no 
guidance,  as  to  where  we  are  going  or 
what  public  policy  should  be.  We  will 
have  no  say. 

Naturally,  involved  in  this  action  are 
some  risks.  Are  we  extending  a  power 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  extend  in  this 
particular  bill?  So,  as  a  caution,  the 
committee  limited  the  life  of  the  bill,  a 
1-year  sunset  provision  has  been  in- 


serted, but  let  there  be  no  mistake,  the 
regulators  will  take  the  action.  Finan- 
cial institutions  will  fail,  and  the  only 
one  that  will  be  the  loser  will  be  the 
American  people  in  this  particular  in- 
stance if  we  do  not  provide  some  safe- 
guards and  guidance. 

So.  it  is  important  that  we  enact  this 
measure.  We  bring  this  bill  to  the 
House  because,  as  Member  who  work 
and  study  in  this  particular  issue,  we 
see  a  specific  problem  and  we  hope 
that  this  bill  will  remedy  this  particu- 
lar problem.  So  let  there  be  no  misun- 
derstanding however,  about  the  prob- 
lems, the  very  real  problems  faced  by 
some  financial  institutions.  It  indeed  is 
a  serious  circumstance  unique  in 
today's  economy. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  provide  a  definitive  state- 
ment—to be  understood  by  the  finan- 
cial community  and  the  regulators 
themselves— of  the  powers  granted  to 
the  FDIC,  FSLIC,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  deal  with  the  potential  prob- 
lems of  troubled  financial  institutions. 
The  legislation  is  very  limited  in  scope 
and  duration.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the 
committee  that  this  is  necessary  legis- 
lation to  have  in  place  until  the  Con- 
gress can  deal  with  the  more  funda- 
mental problem  facing  financial  insti- 
tutions. In  a  real  sense  this  legislation 
states  and  guides  existing  powers  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  providing 
congressional  policy  for  example  for 
infusion  of  funds  and  the  thresholds 
and  priorities  for  the  merging  of  simi- 
lar and  dissimilar  financial  institu- 
tions. 

In  many  respects,  this  is  preventive 
legislation.  Current  law  allows  the 
FDIC  to  assist  a  bank  that  is  deemed 
essential  to  a  community  and  that  has 
failed  or  is  in  danger  of  closing.  This 
legislation  permits  assistance  before  a 
bank  faces  imminent  closure  or  to  pro- 
tect the  solvency  of  the  insurance 
fund  when  the  number  of  troubled  in- 
stitutions may  cause  a  substantial 
drain  on  the  insurance  fund. 

The  FSLIC  is  given  increased  flexi- 
bility to  assist  troubled  thrifts.  H.R. 
4603  allows  the  FSLIC  to  make  depos- 
its in  or  purchase  the  securities  of  a 
troubled  thrift  before  the  institution 
is  in  imminent  danger  of  closing. 

The  bill  has  been  widely  misunder- 
stood to  throw  open  the  door  to  inter- 
state banking.  This  is  simply  not  the 
case.  In  the  case  of  a  failed  commer- 
cial bank,  only  the  assets  of  the  larg- 
est of  banks,  those  with  assets  over  $2 
billion,  could  be  sold  to  other  institu- 
tions. Even  then  the  bill  contains  a  set 
of  priorities  to  be  followed  by  the 
FDIC  in  selling  the  assets  of  the  failed 
bank.  These  priorities  place  a  great 
emphasis  upon  the  regulators  to  ap- 
prove an  acquisition  by  an  institution 
within  the  same  State.  Only  as  a  very 
last  resort  could  an  out  of  State  insti- 
tution acquire  a  failed  institution. 


Similar  safeguards  also  exist  in  the 
case  of  a  failing  thrift  institution.  A 
specific  priority  is  given  to  the  same 
type  of  institution  within  the  same 
State.  Only  as  a  last  resort  could  the 
FSLIC  approve  an  acquisition  of  a 
troubled  thrift  institution  by  a  com- 
mercial bank  not  located  in  the  same 
State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  sympathize 
with  my  colleagues'  concern  that  this 
is  just  the  camel's  nose  under  the  tent. 
However,  the  committee  has  gone  to 
great  length  to  indicate  that  this  is 
not  the  intent  nor  will  it  be  the  effect 
of  this  legislation.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  Congress  must  provide  tem- 
porary legislation  to  allow  the  regula- 
tors to  deal  with  the  very  likely  propa- 
bility  emergencies  will  arise  in  the 
near  future  and  we  must  take  this  nec- 
essary action  to  protect  the  insurance 
funds.  The  committee  will  shortly 
begin  hearings  on  more  comprehensive 
legislation  in  the  near  future.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  supporting 
this  legislation;  it  puts  in  place  the 
necessary  mechanisms  to  deal  with  the 
situations  we  may  face  in  the  coming 
year  and  provides  the  Congress  with 
the  time  needed  to  produce  legislation 
which  will  address  the  more  funda- 
mental problems  of  financial  institu- 
tions, positive  actions  to  help  reduce 
interest  rates  and  invigorate  our  finan- 
cial institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  related  note  we 
have  specifically  no  intention  that  this 
should  be  a  vehicle  for  a  host  of  other 
changes  now  under  consideration  in 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Hopefully  those  assurances  by  both 
the  chairman  and  ranking  members 
will  put  to  rest  those  that  harbor  such 
a  fear. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Shumway). 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  4603.  As  a 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee,  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  arguments  put 
forth  by  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion—the most  fundamental  being 
that  the  Fed.  the  FDIC.  and  the  Bank 
Board  must  have  additional  authority 
to  deal  with  failing  institutions  on  an 
emergency  basis. 

In  an  abstract  sense,  such  legislation 
may  not  appear  unreasonable.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  specific  prob- 
lems with  the  bill  are  even  more  ap- 
parent. 

The  regulators,  even  after  extensive 
testimony,  were  unable  to  convincing- 
ly show  that  the  cash  infusion  and 
merger  authority  provided  for  by  this 
bill  significantly  differs  from  existing 
authority.  Although  supporting  this 
legislation.  Fed  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker,  in  a  September  21  letter  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  wrote: 
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ported  by  the  administration.  Con- 
gress, and  the  financial  Industry  alike. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PAULt. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
oppasltion  to  the  bill  H.R.  4603.  the 
Deposit  Insurance  Flexibility  Act. 
Even  the  title  scares  me. 

The  last  thing  I  think  we  need  is 
more  flexibility.  I  think  we  need  more 
restraints  placed  on  the  Congress  and 
not  more  flexibility  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  regulators.  Generally 
speaking,  the  agencies  we  are  dealing 
with  here  today  are  already  able  to 
make  deposlLs  In.  loans  to.  and  assume 
liabilities  and  give  contributions  to  in- 
stitutions that  have  failed.  They  are 
allowed  to  do  this  in  an  institution 
that  has  already  failed,  but  this  bill 
will  permit  them  to  do  the  .same  In  an 
institution  that  seems  to  be  failing  or 
is  liable  to  fall. 

This  is  really  opening  up  the  door, 
the  fact  that  we  plan  to  do  this.  It  Is 
claimed  that  this  will  cost  us  less 
money.  It  Is  positively  amazing  to  me 
why  it  Is  so  critical  that  we  have  to 
have  legislation  to  save  money  by  tell- 
ing the  regulators  that  they  have  a  lot 
more  flexibility.  I  think  it  is  going  to 
cost  us  a  lot  more  money.  I  think  It  Is 
unknown  what  it  is  going  to  cost,  and 
that  it  will  be  sort  of  like  saving 
money  with  Chrysler.  We  give  money 
to  Chrysler  because  we  do  not  want  to 
pay  the  so-called  consequences  of  a 
failed  business.  In  the  long  run.  the 
taxpayer  pays,  and  he  will  have  to 
suffer  the  consequences  of  the  legisla- 
tion as  well. 

In  the  Banking  Committee  it  was 
argued  that  we  should  not  support 
this  legislation  because  it  is  opening 
up  the  door  to  interstate  banking.  I,  as 
an  advocate  of  the  free  market,  have 
no  qualms  about  interstate  banking, 
but  I  have  strong  reservations  about 
the  interstate  banking  proposed  in 
this  bill.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
developing  a  free  market  banking  cli- 
mate. This  has  to  do  with  a  controlled, 
manipulated  interstate  banking  which 
requires  large  infusions  of  cash.  This 
is  a  Government-dictated  interstate 
regulators  bill.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  free  market. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
think  the  point  the  gentleman  is 
making  is  that  he  is  concerned  about 
the  homogenization  of  our  financial 
institutions.  I  am  concerned  about 
that  too.  Recognizing  a  problem  is  vir- 
tuous, but  posing  a  solution  that  is 
wrong  is  of  little  benefit.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  a  homogenization  of  our  finan- 
cial institutions  over  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Barnard). 


Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  much  rhetoric  up  to  this 
point  about  suggestions  which  are  not 
really  a  part  of  this  legislation.  Let  us 
for  Just  a  minute  look  at  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

Perhaps  all  of  those  who  have  talked 
up  to  this  time  do  not  have  a  bank  or  a 
savings  and  loan  association  In  their 
districts  or  in  their  towns  that  is  in 
trouble.  If  they  do  not,  then  I  can  un- 
derstand why  they  do  not  understand 
this  legislation.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I 
do  not  have  a  savings  and  loan  or  a 
bank— and  I  represent  mostly  little, 
small.  Independent  banks— I  have 
none  of  them  in  trouble,  but  there  are 
many  communities  in  America  today 
that  do  have  savings  and  loans,  the  de- 
pository of  people's  life  savings,  that 
are  in  trouble. 

Have  the  Members  ever  witnessed  a 
run  on  a  bank  or  a  savings  and  loan?  It 
is  like  watching  a  person  die.  It  is  a  se- 
rious condition,  and  that  is  the  serious 
condition  that  confronts  us  today.  We 
are  not  coming  here  today  with  a  pro- 
posal to  take  the  wraps  off  Interstate 
banking. 

n  1600 

That  is  an  emotionalism  that  has 
been  brought  up  in  this  bill  that  does 
not  exist.  The  only  reason  that  inter- 
state provisions  are  put  in  this  bill  Is 
for  two  reasons.  We  have  a  limit  of  $4 
biUlon-thlnk  about  that— only  $4  bil- 
lion in  the  FSLIC  reserve. 

How  far  will  that  carry  us  with  fail- 
ing threats?  We  have  a  total  of  $11  bil- 
lion in  the  PDIC.  and  when  we  think 
of  million-dollar  banks  and  mutual 
savings  banks  insured  by  the  FDIC  in 
the  Northeast,  when  we  think  atraut 
the  fact  that  we  have  that  little 
money  to  help  bail  out  those  institu- 
tions, we  ask,  what  else  can  we  do? 
Well,  this  is  what  else  we  can  do. 

This  bill  does  clarify  what  the  FDIC 
and  the  FSLIC  can  do. 

Right  now.  if  a  bank  is  failing  or  if  a 
savings  and  loan  is  failing,  we  have  got 
to  wait  until  the  doors  are  closed,  it  is 
declared  insolvent,  and  then  the  insur- 
ance companies  come  in  and  say.  "OK. 
now  we  will  pay  off  the  depositors." 

Well,  that  does  not  have  to  happen. 
A  lot  of  failing  thrifts  and  banks  are  in 
the  situation  because  of  the  eroding  of 
their  deposit  base.  This  deposit  base 
erosion  comes  about  because  of  money 
market  mutual  funds.  Now.  that  is  not 
the  problem  of  the  management.  The 
management  is  doing  everything  it  can 
do.  It  is  restricted  by  regulation  Q  as 
to  how  much  interest  it  can  pay.  We 
see  the  money  running  out  of  the 
banks  because  of  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  control  over  the  money 
market  and  the  mutuals,  but  that  is 
another  problem. 

Let  me  say  this  further.  Where 
there  Is  good  management  and  the 
FDIC  and   the  FSLIC  can  infuse   it 
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with  a  little  money,  it  is  better  to  save 
an  institution  than  to  see  if  fall.  That 
Is  all  that  Is  In  this  bill. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  this  about 
this  situation.  Have  we  been  watching 
to  see  what  has  been  going  on  In  the 
country?  Did  we  see  where  National 
Steel  Corp.  absorbed  three  of  the  big- 
gest savings  and  loan  institutions,  one 
in  New  York,  one  in  Washington,  and 
one  In  California? 

We  have  in  place  today  laws  or  regu- 
lations that  permit  Interstate  transac- 
tions of  S.  &  L.S.  That  will  not 
happen  in  this  bill.  This  bill  provides  a 
guideline  as  to  how  a  bank  can  enter 
into  Interstate  acquisitions.  We  need 
that.  I  understand  that  right  now 
there  is  bargaining  going  on  to  acquire 
S.  &  L.s  in  Georgia  by  California  S.  & 
L.'s  because  they  are  trying  to  get  the 
best  deal.  We  do  not  want  to  see  that 
happen. 

This  sets  up  a  progam  of  how  inter- 
state acquisitions  can  proceed,  and  it  is 
rigid;  it  is  not  flexible.  Flexibility  only 
applies  as  to  the  control  of  FDIC  and 
FSLIC. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  we  are 
structuring  it  as  to  what  it  is  to  what 
it  contains.  Let  me  say  in  closing  again 
that  there  is  an  emotionalism  about 
interstate  banking,  and  I  agree  with  it. 
That  is  another  subject.  It  is  a  subject 
that  is  going  to  take  a  lot  more  time 
and  a  lot  more  consideration,  and  we 
should  address  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wortley). 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Flexibility  Act.  My  colleagues, 
have  said  considerable  about  what  this 
means  to  the  institutions  but  if  we  do 
not  enact  this  legislation  there  will  be 
no  money  for  home  lending. 

Since  the  Great  Depression,  the 
American  thrift  industry  has  been  the 
major  source  of  home  mortgage 
money.  Mutual  savings  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  are  holding 
low  yielding,  long-term  housing  loans. 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  forced  to 
pay  the  going  market  rates  on  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  their  liabilities. 
Passbook  savings  accounts,  once  a 
mainstay  of  the  thrift  institutions  li- 
abilities have  shrunk  to  a  scant  30  per- 
cent. The  rest  of  their  liabilities  are 
far  more  costly  to  the  institutions 
themselves  and  ultimately  to  the  fi- 
nancial consumer. 

Competition  is  a  laudable  goal.  But 
when  these  savings  institutions  cannot 
compete  with  money  market  funds, 
commercial  paper,  and  Government 
securities,  the  time  has  come  to  help 
this  industry  over  the  most  difficult 
barriers. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
not  a  bailout.  It  costs  the  Government 
no  money  and  in  fact,  could  end  up 
saving  the  Government-backed  insur- 
ance funds  a  significant  amount. 


It  Is  no  secret  that  the  thrift  indus- 
try is  deeply  troubled.  It  is  far  more 
sensible  In  my  judgment,  to  act  now 
and  grant  the  regulators  of  these  fi- 
nancial Institutions  additional  powers 
to  provide  the  necessary  capital  infu- 
sion and  merger  authority  on  a  limit- 
ed, emergency  basis. 

Some  people  have  criticized  this  bill 
because  they  see  It  opening  the  door 
to  a  homogenization  of  our  banking 
system.  They  contend  that  if  this  leg- 
islation is  enacted,  the  door  will  be 
wide  open  for  large  commercial  banks 
to  swoop  down  on  savings  banks  and 
savings  and  loans.  They  see  the  day 
when  only  10  of  the  largest  banks  will 
control  the  entire  financial  industry. 

I  do  not  feel  that  argument  holds  up 
under  careful  scrutiny.  If  we  fail  to  act 
now.  out  of  some  misguided  but  lofty 
principle,  we  will  hasten  the  demise  of 
the  savings  industry  and  bring  about 
even  less  choice  for  financial  consum- 
ers. 

This  bill  is  not  meant  to  solve  all  the 
problems  facing  the  thrift  industry.  It 
is  limited  in  scope  and  duration  and  in- 
tentionally so. 

Once  the  economy  begins  to  Improve 
and  interest  rates  return  to  more  rea- 
sonable levels,  the  mutual  savings 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions will  be  in  a  l>etter  financial  posi- 
tion. 

During  the  course  of  hearings  on 
this  bill.  I  asked  Chairman  Volcker  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  what  would 
happen  if  Congress  did  not  act  and  act 
soon  to  aid  the  ailing  thrifts.  He  pre- 
dicted that  the  thrift  institutions  as 
we  know  them  would  ultimately  disap- 
pear, a  situation  none  of  us  would  like 
to  cause. 

If  we  do  not  act  responsibly  now  and 
pass  this  legislation,  it  is  highly  likely 
that  in  the  next  few  years.  Congress 
will  have  to  reinvent  the  thrift  indus- 
try. 

As  legislators  we  have  a  duty  to 
maintain  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
these  financial  institutions  in  a  timely 
fashion  by  giving  the  regulators  the 
tools  they  need  to  infuse  capital  into 
the  troubled  thrifts  and  bring  about 
the  necessary  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
■yes"  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  McCollum). 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  4603. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  minute  that 
there  are  problems  with  the  mutual 
savings  banks  in  the  Northeast,  and 
that  we  need  to  do  something  about 
them.  As  far  as  this  bill  goes  in  that 
direction,  I  support  it. 

The  problem  is  that  the  bill  goes 
much  further  than  the  mutual  savings 
banks  in  the  Northeast.  It  opens  the 
potential  door,  however  small  the 
crack  may  be,  to  interstate  commercial 


banking.  It  tears  down  the  fabric  po- 
tentially of  the  dual  banking  system  of 
our  States  and  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  it  leads  to  an  inevitable  con- 
centration of  financial  powers  in  the 
largest  financial  Institutions  of  this 
country.  That  is  why  I  oppose  this 
particular  bill. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
bill  favors  the  highest  bidder  in  most 
of  the  major  provisions  that  are  in  it, 
the  highest  bidder  being  the  biggest 
banks  in  this  country  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  has  said  with  re- 
si>ect  to  the  savings  and  loan  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  that  they  are  not  nec- 
essary, he  does  not  need  them,  but  he 
needs  a  lot  of  other  things.  He  already 
has  whatever  merger  powers  are 
needed  in  the  FDIC  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  area. 

So  the  point  is  that  the  legislation 
with  resi>ect  to  the  Federal  savings 
and  loan  is  not  what  is  necessary  in 
this  bill. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  goes  further 
than  simply  mutual  savings  banks,  be- 
cause in  section  15  it  deals  with  com- 
mercial banks  as  well,  and  there  is  no 
testimony  that  any  commercial  banks 
are  in  imminent  danger  of  l)eing 
closed. 

The  bill  simply  has  holes  in  it.  It 
does  not  need  to  be  written  the  way  it 
is,  it  does  not  need  to  be  as  broad  as  it 
is,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it 
is  opposed  by  every  major  trade  asso- 
ciation that  testified  before  us.  with 
one  exception.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
the  National  Governors  Association, 
and  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislators  are  opposed  to  this  bill. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  earlier,  if 
this  bill  goes  on  to  the  Senate,  maybe 
it  will  not  be  Christmas-treed.  l)ecause 
the  chairman  indicated  he  will  work 
very  hard  not  to  allow  that  to  happen. 
But  I  suggest  that  whatever  happens 
with  respect  to  that  conference,  the 
chances  are  that  this  will  l>e  the  bill 
coming  before  this  House  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  savings  and  loans.  We  have 
to  deal  with  them  responsibly  by  send- 
ing this  bill  back  to  committee  to  work 
on  the  real  problems  facing  the  sav- 
ings and  loans  and  the  mutual  savings 
banks.  If  we  do  not  bring  up  a  bill  that 
deals  with  those  failures  and  those 
problems  in  the  right  way,  this  body 
will  not  have  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  of  my  constituents  have  told  me 
that  they  fear  that  this  bill  may 
return  from  the  Senate  with  several 
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which  provides  authority 

and  FSLIC  to  aid  S.  & 

very  short  term,  lasting  only 

fiscal  year  1982.  It  does  not 

my    new    bureaucracy,    but 

provides  increased  flexibility  in 

ijules  dealing  with  S.  &  L.'s. 

the  problems  of  the  savings 

industry: 

4uring  the  first  8  months  of 

I  L.'s  suffered  a  net  outflow 

$20  billion.  This  compares  to 

of  nearly  $5  billion  during 

period  in   1980.  What  this 

a  turnaround  of  $25  billion  in 

ear. 

nearly  80  percent  of  the  Na- 
te L.S  are  currently  operating 
,  While  many  of  them  have 
reserves  to  remain  in  busi- 
obvious  that  no  business  can 
indefinitely  lose  money. 

the  Nation's  463  mutual  sav- 

have  incurred  losses  in  27 

30  months. 

at  least  300  of  the  3,840  S.  & 

in  the  country  are  in 

financial  trouble.  Their  failure 


flow 


ban  IS 
past 


associ  itions 


would  result  in  approximately  $60  bil- 
lion in  losses.  Sales  of  assets  and  com- 
pensation through  Federal  insurance 
would  offset  only  $15  billion  of  this, 
leaving  a  net  loss  of  $45  billion. 

Relaxation  of  banking  laws  over  the 
past  several  years  has  permitted  other 
types  of  financial  institutions  to  offer 
a  much  wider  range  of  services  than  S. 
&  L.'s,  further  harming  the  competi- 
tive position  of  S.  &  L.'s.  Most  recent- 
ly. Sears  has  announced  plans  to  offer 
a  range  of  financial  services  in  each  of 
its  stores  which  virtually  obliterate 
traditional  lines  of  demarcation  among 
a  whole  range  of  financial  institutions. 

These  statistics  show  that  Congress 
must  act  to  aid  S.  &  L.'s.  But  it  should 
be  clear  that  the  Nation's  economy 
will  not  be  dramatically  improved  by 
H.R.  4603  alone. 

The  financial  status  of  the  S.  &  L."s 
will  not  improve  because  of  the  prem- 
ises and  trends  of  Reaganomics.  The 
massive  deficits  that  the  Reagan 
budget  and  tax  plans  are  incurring  will 
dwarf  all  previous  records,  and  drive 
up  interest  rates  even  further.  Respon- 
sible economists  are  now  predicting  a 
minimum  deficit  of  $80  billion  deficit 
would  exceed  the  previous  record  by 
nearly  $15  billion.  It  will  add  $15  bil- 
lion in  interest  cost  alone  to  the  na- 
tional burden.  It  results  directly  from 
the  President's  excessive  tax  cuts  com- 
bined with  excessive  spending  on 
weapons  for  the  Pentagon. 

This  past  summer.  Congress  adopted 
the  Reagan  tax  plan,  cutting  tax  reve- 
nues by  $750  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  It  also  agreed  to  spend  $1.6  tril- 
lion on  the  Pentagon  during  that 
period.  It  slashed  social  service  pro- 
grams to  the  bone,  abolishing  a 
number  of  them.  All  of  this  was  sup- 
posed to  lead  to  'economic  recovery. " 
Instead,  we  have  economic  disaster  in 
an  increasing  number  of  critical  sec- 
tors. In  housing,  this  will  be  the  worst 
year  since  1946.  In  automobiles,  sales 
are  at  a  23-year  low.  Bankruptcy  rates 
are  42  percent  higher  this  year  than 
last,  with  an  average  of  326  firms  a 
week  going  under.  Among  housing 
subcontractors,  bankruptcy  is  up  120 
percent  over  1980.  Much  of  this  is  the 
direct  result  of  high  interest  rates  pro- 
duced by  the  Reagan  deficits.  If  the 
Government  did  not  have  to  borrow 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to  cover  its 
deficits,  it  would  not  be  driving  up  the 
price  of  money  in  the  marketplace. 

High  interest  rates  have  forced  S.  & 
L.'s  and  other  industries  to  compete 
for  scarce  capital  in  the  financial  mar- 
kets with  giant  corporations  engaged 
in  a  merger  mania.  The  value  of  busi- 
ness mergers  so  far  in  1981  is  up  60 
percent  over  1980  levels.  Mergers  drive 
up  interest  rates  from  two  sides— the 
bidders  and  the  objects  of  bids.  For  ex- 
ample, major  corporations  had  no 
trouble  in  lining  up  $25  billion  in 
credit  in  the  bidding  war  for  Conoco. 
On  the  other  side,  Permzoil  has  bor- 


rowed $2.5  billion  to  stave  of  a  hostile 
merger  bid  from  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

These  bidding  wars  do  nothing  for 
economic  production  or  productivity. 
In  1980,  700  of  the  largest  U.S.  compa- 
nies spent  only  $28  billion  on  research 
and  development,  while  pouring  $44 
billion  into  mergers.  The  final  figures 
for  1981  will  undoubtedly  show  an 
even  more  lopsided  bias  on  behalf  of 
nonproductive  mergers. 

Reaganomics'  combination  of  mas- 
sive deficits,  high  interest  rates,  suid 
double-digit  inflation  are  jeopardizing 
savings  and  loans  associations,  the 
auto  industry,  the  housing  industry, 
and  small  businesses,  among  others. 
H.R.  4603  is  a  sensible,  short-term  at- 
tempt to  aid  S.  &  L.'s.  But  we  will 
need  a  good  deal  more  to  rescue  the 
economy  from  the  totality  of  Reagan- 
omics.* 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, now  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4603 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ASSISTANCE  TO  INSURED  BANKS 

Section  1.  Section  13(c)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823(c))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized,  in 
its  sole  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
prescribe,  to  make  loans  to.  to  make  depos- 
its in,  to  purchase  the  assets  or  securities  of. 
to  assume  the  liabilities  of,  or  to  make  con- 
tributions to,  any  insured  bank— 

••(A)  if  such  action  is  taken  to  prevent  the 
insolvency  of  such  insured  bank: 

"(B)  if,  with  respect  to  a  closed  insured 
bank,  such  action  is  taken  to  restore  such 
closed  insured  bank  to  normal  operation:  or 

"(C)  if,  when  severe  financial  conditions 
exist  which  threaten  the  stability  of  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  insured  banks  or  of  in- 
sured banks  possessing  significant  financial 
resources,  such  action  is  taken  In  order  to 
lessen  the  risk  to  the  Corporation  posed  by 
such  insured  bank  under  such  threat  of  in- 
stability. 

"(2)(A)  In  order  to  facilitate  a  merger  or 
consolidation  of  an  insured  bank  described 
in  subparagraph  (B)  with  an  Insured  institu- 
tion or  the  sale  of  assets  of  such  insured 
bank  and  the  assumption  of  such  insured 
bank's  liabilities  by  an  insured  Institution, 
the  Corporation  is  authorized,  in  its  sole  dis- 
cretion and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  prescribe— 

"(i)  to  purchase  any  such  assets  or  assume 
any  such  liabilities: 

"(ii)  to  make  loans  or  contributions  to,  or 
deposits  in.  or  purchase  the  securities  of. 
such  insured  institution  or  the  holding  com- 
pany which  controls  such  insured  institu- 
tion; or 

"(iii)  to  guarantee  such  insured  institution 
or  the  holding  company  which  controls  such 
insured  institution  against  loss  by  reason  of 
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such  insured  institutions  merging  or  con- 
solidating with  or  assuming  the  liabilities 
and  purchasing  the  assets  of  such  insured 
bank. 

"(B)  An  Insured  bank  described  in  this 
subparagraph— 
"(1)  Is  an  insured  bank  which  Is  closed: 
"(ID  Is  an  Insured  bank  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Directors,  is  In  danger 
of  Insolvency:  or 

"(III)  Is  an  Insured  bank  which,  when 
severe  financial  conditions  exist  which 
threaten  the  stability  of  a  significant 
number  of  insured  banks  or  of  Insured 
banks  possessing  significant  financial  re- 
sources, is  determined  by  the  Corporation, 
m  Ite  sole  discretion,  to  require  assistance 
under  subparagraph  (A)  In  order  to  lessen 
the  risk  to  the  Corporation  posed  by  such 
Insured  bank  under  such  threat  of  instabil- 
ity. 

"(3)  The  Corporation  may  provide  any 
person  acquiring  control  of.  merging  with, 
consolidating  with  or  acquiring  the  assets  of 
an  Insured  bank  under  section  13(f)  of  this 
Act  with  such  financial  assistance  as  It 
could  provide  an  insured  institution  under 
this  subsection. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  an  insured  bank  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)(B).  no  assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  this  subsection  to 
such  Insured  bank  in  an  amount  in  excess  of 
that  amount  which  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines to  be  reasonably  necessary  to  save 
the  cost  of  liquidating  (including  paying  the 
Insured  accounts  of)  such  Insured  bank, 
except  that  such  restriction  shall  not  apply 
In  any  case  in  which  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines that  the  continued  operation  of  such 
insured  bank  is  essential  to  provide  ade- 
quate banking  services  in  its  community. 

"(5)  Any  assistance  provided  under  this 
subsection  may  be  in  subordination  to  the 
rights  of  depositors  and  other  creditors. 

"(6)  In  its  annual  report  to  the  Congress, 
the  Corporation  shall  report  the  total 
amount  it  has  saved,  or  estimates  it  has 
saved,  by  exercising  the  authority  provided 
in  this  subsection. 

"(7)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  insuieJ  institution'  means  an  Insured 
bank  as  defined  in  section  3  of  this  Act  or 
an  insured  institution  as  defined  in  section 
401  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1724).". 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  1  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  ST  GERMAIN 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  technical  amendments  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  since  they  relate  to  two 
different  sections  of  the  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  St  Ger»«ain: 
Page  4,  beginning  on  line  9.  strike  out  "With 
respect  to  an  insured  bank  described  in 
paragraph  (2)(B).  no"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "No". 


Page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  "to  such  Insured 
bank".' 

Page  11,  beginning  on  line  16,  strike  out 
"Board  of  Directors"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Corporation". 

Page  12,  line  14,  strike  out  "Board  of  Di- 
rectors" and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Corpora- 
tion". 

Page  13.  line  5.  strike  out  "Board  of  Direc- 
tors" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Corpora- 
tion". 

Page  13.  beginning  on  line  21,  strike  out 
"With  respect  to  an  insured  institution  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2KB),  no"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "No". 

Page  13,  line  23,  strike  out  "to  such  in- 
sured bank". 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  are  technical  amendments  to 
H.R.  4603  as  the  bill  was  reported 
from  the  committee.  The  amendments 
clear  up  two  very  minor  technical  and 
cross-reference  problems  in  the  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  these  amend- 
ments are  supported  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton),  the  ranking 
minority  member,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie),  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Financial  Institutions 
Supervision.  Regulation  and  Insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  My  colleague  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stanton)  and  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  amend- 
ments. They  are  corrective  and  they 
are  technical  amendments  and  not 
substantive.  We  support  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain). 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  having  resimied  the 
chair.  Mr.  Peyser.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  corisid- 
eration  the  bill  (H.R.  4603)  to  provide 
flexibility  to  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  supervisory  agencies 
to  deal  with  financially  distressed  de- 
pository institutions,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al on  the  bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island. 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1215 


CONGRESSMAN  ADDABBO  COM- 
MENDS SERVICES  FOR  ANTI- 
DRUG EFFORTS 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to.  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months  we  have  been  following 
the  unfolding  story  of  illicit  drug  use 
by  members  of  the  military  here  and 
overseas.  We  have  all  seen  the  head- 
lines and  heard  the  stories  about  drug 
abuse  that  scare  us  half  to  death. 
There  is  some  reason  to  question  the 
quality  of  our  military  readiness  if  the 
figures  provided  to  the  Congress  by 
the  services  themselves  are  accurate. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  validi- 
ty of  the  figures  that  have  been  pro- 
vided to  us. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations 
to  conduct  hearings  into  the  results  of 
a  long  investigation  into  drug  abuse 
within  the  military.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  let  me  note  that  there  is  be- 
ginning to  be  some  solid  evidence  that 
the  military  is  finally  taking  some 
strong  steps  to  combat  those  people 
who  seek  big  profits  by  preying  on 
their  friends  who  wear  the  same  uni- 
form. Most  of  our  service  people  are 
great  and  dedicated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  it  is  about  time 
that  this  is  happening  and  I  call  on  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  applaud 
these  efforts.  We  have  to  make  it  clear 
to  those  who  would  sell  drugs  within 
the  military  that  justice  is  swift  and 
the  penalties  severe.  The  recent  drug 
busts  on  board  the  U.S.S.  Midway  and 
at  Homestead  Air  Force  Base  in  Flori- 
da are  just  what  we  need  to  get  the 
drug  enforcement  program  off  the 
ground. 

For  all  too  long  we  have  had  mili- 
tary commanders  at  every  level  and  in 
every  service  hiding  their  heads  in  the 
sand  while  illegal  drug  use  went  on 
around  them.  Nobody  wanted  to  dirty 
up  their  career  on  something  nobody 
could  stop. 

Well,  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  this  in- 
sidious trafficking  can  be  ended  but 
one  thing  certainly  is  true:  It  cannot 
be  stopped  until  someone  takes  the 
first  step.  I  commend  the  Air  Force  for 
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in  Florida  and  the  Navy  for 
on  board  the  Midway.  I  also 
ring  to  your  attention  a  new 
program  started  by  the  Navy 
designed  to  provide  incentives 
in  command  positions  to  fight 
use. 
program,   which   ought   to   be 
role  model  by  all  of  the  serv- 
ides  help  for  those  on  drugs 
to  get  off.  and  provides  as- 
for  those  who  command  units 
the  drug  users  and  drug  sell- 
as  they  ought  to  be. 
strongly  about  the  positive 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  tliat 
tJDday  put  out  a  press  rel.'ase 
the  10-point  program  begun 
,y.  I  l)elieve  that  everyone 
ijiterested  in  this  subject,  and 
include  every  Member  of 
ought  to  read  about  it.  Ac- 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the 
as  part  of  the  Record: 

ITOMMENDS  SEKVICES  FOR  ANTIDRUG 
EfTORTS 

Joseph  p.  AddabtK).  Chair- 

e   House  Sulx"ommittee   on   De- 

opriations.  today  commended  ef- 

Navy  and  the  Air  Force  to  con- 

I  kbuse  at  military  bases. 

York  Congressman  who  has  led 

I  nation  into  the  growing  use  of  il- 

by  military   personnel   both  on 

declared  that  "after  much  hes- 

service  officials  have  t>egun  a 

crack-down  on  those  who  sell  or 

distribute  illicit  drugs  within  the 

ices". 

Addabbo  noted  that  a  recent 

operation    at    Homestead    Air 

in  Florida  resulted  in  the  arrest 

eight  persons.  This  followed  by 

a  major  durg  bust  on  the  USS 

While  these  arrests  are  l)enefi- 

we  bring  those  who  violate  the 

ice.  we  still  require  an  overall  pro- 

I  ight  drug  abuse  in  a  number  of 


eeks  I 


regard  he  was  especially  enthusi- 

a  new  ten  point  program  devised 

,y  over  a  five  year  period,  which 

as  the  first  full  scale  program 

abuse. 

the   provisions   of   the   ten   point 

the  following: 

drug  safety  action  program  is  a 
hour  remedial  education  and  mo- 
cfjunseling   program   for  identified 
rs. 

portable   urinalysis  are  planned 

for  fleet  use  shortly.  This. 

133  kits  already  in  use.  provides 

to  conduct  100.000  urinalysis 

year.  Urinalysis  is  the  single  best 

de^rmining  drug  usage. 

of  a  new  law  enforcement  com- 
will  effectively  administer  legal 
the  anti-drug  program. 

fifty    drug    detector    dog 

be  added  to  fifty-three  dog  teams 

oderating. 


ihiirh 


add  tional 


Expanding  the  size  of  inspection  and  as- 
t^ams  which  will  help  commands 
abuse  by  improving  the  local 
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of  a  computer  system  to  \x  used 
drug  and  alcohol  programs  are 


of  nine  new  officer  billets  who 
for  a  wide  variety  of  as- 
drug  control  officers. 


A  new  specialty,  drug  abuse  specialists, 
will  b«'  assigned  to  each  command  as  a 
means  of  turning  around  apparent  apathy 
that  exists  amongst  Junior  personnel. 

Upgraded  training  program  will  t>e  estab- 
lished along  the  east  and  west  coast  to  pro- 
vide a  better  training  program  for  those  as- 
signed responsibility  for  anti-drug  efforts. 

A  new  project  to  t>e  started  to  develop  and 
implement  a  motivational  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion program,  designed  to  change  tiehavioral 
patterns. 

"This  is  a  very  ambitious  program  that 
has  been  begun  by  the  Navy.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  it  succeed  for  if  it  does  the 
other  services  will  soon  follow  suit".  Addab- 
tK) said.  "Conversly.  if  it  fails,  the  programs 
to  stop  drug  abuse  will  be  set  back  for  years. 
That  is  unacceptable." 

The  House  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee has  been  conducting  a  year  long 
investigation  into  military  drug  use  prob- 
lems. A  final  report  is  in  the  process  of 
being  completed.  Congressman  Addabtx) 
said,  and  the  results  will  l>e  made  known  at 
a  Subcommittee  hearing  which  will  tie  held 
sometime  In  the  next  month.  No  date  has 
yet  l)een  set  for  that  hearing. 


THE  TREASON  OF  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  aslied  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlts  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  which  accurately 
describes  the  situation  we  face  in 
trying  to  get  the  Federal  budget  under 
control. 

As  the  editorial  points  out.  the 
strongest  opposition  we  face  in  trying 
to  cut  the  budget  comes  not  from  the 
intended  benefit  recipients,  but. 
rather,  from  the  special  interest  orga- 
nizations who  have  profited  the  most 
from  the  growing  numl>er  of  Federal 
programs.  This  is  a  fact  which  has 
been  overlooked  for  too  long.  As  we 
hear  the  cries  of  opposition  to  any  fur- 
ther budget  cuts,  too  often  we  fail  to 
discern  precisely  from  whom  these 
cries  are  emanating. 

I     commend     the     following     Wall 
Street    Journal    editorial    to    my   col- 
leagues, as  it  accurately  focuses  on  the 
real  victims  of  Federal  budget  cuts. 
The  Treason  op  Congress 

In  1906.  the  muckraking  Journalist  David 
Graham  Phillips  wrote  a  magazine  series  on 
the  way  leading  U.S.  Senators  served  the 
bidding  of  corporate  interests.  He  gave  his 
articles  the  collective  title  "The  Treason  of 
the  Senate."  Exaggerated  as  the  charge 
might  have  l>een.  it  is  no  less  appropriate 
now  for  a  Congress  that  has  let  spending 
run  out  of  hand,  relied  on  unlegislated  tax 
increases  and  phony  t>ookkeeping  for  any 
semblance  of  budget  balance,  driven  the  na- 
tion's largest  trust  fund  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  and.  when  confronted  with  a 
national  mandate  to  change  its  ways, 
thrown  up  its  hands  at  the  "political  diffi- 
culty" of  reform. 

The  "political  difficulty"  is  that  Senators 
and  Representatives  are  Just  as  sut>servient 
now  as  in  1906  to  the  bidding  of  special  in- 
terests. These  interests  masquerade  under 


humanitarian  labels,  but  they  are  even 
more  harmful  to  the  public  good  than  the 
trusts  and  corporations  belabored  by  the 
Progressive  movement.  There  is  the  lobby 
for  Job  training  programs,  which  is  less  con- 
cerned with  turning  welfare  recipients  into 
productive  workers  than  with  protecting 
federal  contracts  for  the  Job  training  indus- 
try. There  is  the  housing  lobby,  which  rep- 
resents builders  so  addicted  to  federal  rent 
suljsidies  that  they  can't  conceive  of  putting 
up  a  moderate- income  apartment  house 
without  them.  There  are  myriads  more.  The 
motives  and  men  may  be  worthy,  but  these 
interests  have  all  come  to  depend  for  a 
living  on  one  or  another  federal  line  Item  In 
health,  welfare  or  social  serivce,  and  noth- 
ing arouses  their  energies  as  much  as  a  cam- 
paign to  keep  Congress  from  cutting  their 
program. 

But  the  problem  goes  beyond  structures. 
Congress  lives  in  an  isolated,  self-indulgent 
universe,  oblivious  to  the  way  its  rhetoric 
translates  into  the  real  world.  House  Major- 
ity Leader  Jim  Wright  presents  budget  cuts 
as  an  assault  on  women,  children  and  the 
helpless  without  pausing  to  glance  at  the 
mound  of  evidence  that  federal  social  pro- 
grams have  bettered  mainly  their  adminis- 
trators and  contractors  and  have  often  done 
harm  to  the  people  they  were  intended  to 
help.  Senators  of  both  parties  murmur  that 
tax  cuts  have  l)een  overdone,  even  though 
the  President's  program  does  little  more 
than  compensate  for  the  "bracket  creep" 
caused  by  inflation.  For  members  of  Con- 
gress. Social  Security  remains  an  abstract 
problem  interesting  only  for  its  short-term 
politics,  since  they  pay  no  Social  Security 
taxes  and  don't  have  to  worry  whether  any 
of  this  considerable  bite  on  the  payroll  will 
be  around  for  their  retirement  in  the  next 
century. 

Congress  is  one  of  the  main  victims  of  the 
elephantiasis  that  infects  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. As  committees  and  programs  have 
proliferated,  staff  members  have  taken  over 
much  of  the  legislative  detail.  As  employes 
of  Congress  have  multiplied,  it  has  been 
spreading  its  increasingly  bloated  buildings 
over  Capitol  Hill,  threatening  to  expropri- 
ate space  from  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
even  the  Supreme  Court.  This  antheap  of 
legislative  aides  and  committee  staff— the 
legocracy.  as  some  call  it— is  even  more  di- 
vorced than  the  memliers  from  the  real 
world  back  home. 

Washington  is  all  too  receptive  to  these 
campaigns.  In  a  group.  Congressmen  make 
all  the  appropriate  noises  al>out  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, but  each  one  knows  in  his 
heart  that  his  political  future  is  t>est  served 
by  staking  a  claim  to  a  well-heeled,  well-or- 
ganized "program  constituency."  The  ar- 
rangement IS  all  the  tighter  if  the  Congress- 
man holds  rank  on  a  subcommittee  that 
controls  the  program's  funding.  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  the  bureaucrats  who  work 
on  that  program  have  an  obvious  interest  in 
seeing  it  grow.  And  so.  with  the  private  in- 
dustry that  springs  up  around  each  pro- 
gram, you  have  the  famous  "iron  triangles" 
which,  until. this  year,  have  been  the  down- 
fall of  every  attempt  to  control  the  budget. 
President  Reagan's  massive  budget  assault 
earlier  this  year  threw  the  interests  in  mo- 
mentary disarray:  now  they  have  regrouped 
and  one  hears  on  every  side  how  hard  it  will 
l)e  to  make  further  cuts. 

Pampered,  privileged,  surrounded  by  aides 
who  regard  him  with  servile  contempt,  your 
Congressman  has  l>ecome  adept  at  confus- 
ing the  public  good  with  his  own  interest 
and  interests.  Campaign  reforms  become  a 
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means  for  protecting  incumbenU.  Budget 
outlays  l)ecome  a  mutual  aid  arrangement 
with  budget  constituencies.  The  duty  to  the 
folks  back  home  becomes  a  matter  of  win- 
ning them  federal  goodies,  to  the  point  that 
It  Is  a  question  whether  the  Congressman  is 
serving  his  electors  or  corrupting  them. 

The  result  has  t)een  double-digit  inflation, 
suffocating  Ux  increases  procured  in  the 
dark  of  the  moon,  and  now,  the  agonizing 
corrective  of  high  interest  rates.  By  any 
view  that  the  public  interest  lies  in  balanced 
budgets,  sound  currency  and  a  stable  tax 
rate.  Congress  has  sold  us  out.  And  now  it  is 
alKiut  to  tell  us  that  because  of  the  "politi- 
cal difficulty"  of  real  budget  control,  there 
is  "no  alternative"  but  to  postpone  the 
scheduled  tax  rate  cuts,  allow  inflation  once 
again  to  boost  taxes  surreptitiously  and  go 
back  to  all  of  the  old  ways. 


elation  for  this  Country's  natural  resources, 
hope  that  you  will  continue  on  your  present 
path  toward  broadening  the  public's  oppor- 
tunity to  use  and  enjoy  their  public  lands. 
By  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Sierra  Club,  we 
invite  them  to  begin  a  constructive  dialogue 
with  ourselves  and  other  public  land  users, 
based  not  upon  destructive  emotional  rheto- 
ric and  unfounded  accusations,  but  rather 
upon  reasoned  consideration  of  methods  of 
combining  environmental  protection  with 
increased  use  and  enjoyment  of  our  public 
lands. 

Very  truly  yours. 

NaKCY  J.  INGALSBKE, 

Director  of  Public  Affairs. 


U.S.  SKI  ASSOCIATION  SUP- 
PORTS MULTIUSE  CONCEPT  OF 
PUBLIC  LANDS 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  recognize  a  letter  from 
the  U.S.  Ski  Association,  addressed  to 
the  President.  This  letter  signifies  the 
commitment  of  an  organization  that  is 
dedicated  to  the  multiple-use  of  our 
public  lands. 

I  commend  the  U.S.  Ski  Association 
for  their  efforts  to  open  a  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  Sierra  Club 
and  other  land  user  groups.  I  believe  it 
is  a  timely  and  sincere  commitment  by 
a  large  public  land  user  group,  to 
t)egin  a  constructive  and  meaningful 
dialog  between  all  land  user  groups 
which  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
Nation,  those  participating  interest 
groups,  and  the  administration. 

I  would  hope  the  Sierra  Club  will 
accept  the  U.S.  Ski  Association  invita- 
tion and  work  together  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  environmental  protec- 
tion and  the  wise  and  prudent  multi- 
ple use  of  our  public  lands. 

U.S.  Ski  Association. 
Washington,  D.C..  October  14,  19S1. 
President  Ronau)  Reagan, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Reagan:  The  United 
SUtes  Ski  Association  has  a  large  stake  in 
the  allocation  of  our  Nation's  public  lands. 
In  many  instances,  and  especially  in  the 
West,  ski  terrain,  both  presently  developed 
and  future  non-developed  potential,  is  locat- 
ed upon  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  or  the  National  Park 
System.  For  this  reason  we  feel  compelled 
to  reiterate  to  you  our  strong  support  for 
the  multiple-use  concept.  We  have  been 
very  pleased  with  the  importance  your  Ad- 
ministration has  placed  upon  re-examining 
our  national  land  use  policies,  focusing  upon 
multiple-use  and  equiUble  access  for  all  seg- 
ments of  our  population.  ,   ^    ,  . 

It  is  our  belief  that  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior James  Watt  has  been  a  positive  force  m 
this  re-examination  of  our  land  manage- 
ment policies.  Our  members,  as  strong  envi- 
ronmentalists with  a  deep  love  and  appre- 


THE  COAL  SEVERANCE  TAX 
LIMITATION  ACT  OF  1981 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that 
would  amend  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  by  plac- 
ing a  ceiling  on  severance  taxes  a  State 
can  impose  on  coal  produced  from 
Federal  and  Indian  lands.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Coal  Severance  Tax  Limi- 
tation Act  of  1981  are  identical  to  S. 
178,  introduced  by  Minnesota  Senator 
Dave  Durenberger  on  January  21. 

During  the  96th  Congress,  I  cospon- 
sored  similar  legislation,  H.R.  6625,  a 
bill  Introduced  on  February  26,  1980, 
by  Congressman  Philip  R.  Sharp. 
That  legislation  was  the  subject  of 
hearings  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee's  Energy  and 
Power  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  on  March  21  and  June  5, 
1980.  H.R.  6625  was  reported  by  the 
full  committee  on  September  16,  1980 
(H.  Rept.  96-1527,  part  1,  December  4, 

1980).  ^     . 

The  legislation  I  am  introducmg 
today  differs  from  H.R.  6625  in  that 
the  scope  of  this  bill  is  limited  to  coal 
produced  from  Federal  and  Indian 
lands.  While  I  hesitate  to  support  Fed- 
eral legislation  that  seems  to  Infringe 
on  areas  normally  reserved  to  the 
States,  It  does  seem  unfair  for  States 
that  are  blessed  with  extensive  Feder- 
al resources  to  excessively  tax  those 
resources  and  pass  on  those  taxes  to 
citizens  of  other  States.  My  legislation 
does  not  prohibit  this  kind  of  taxation; 
rather,  it  establishes  a  celling  of  12^: 
percent.  ^  ^  , 

I  recognize  that  the  approach  taken 
by  my  legislation  could  make  Illinois 
coal  less  competitive  inasmuch  as  my 
legislation  would  tend  to  make  west- 
em  coal,  which  now  has  severance 
taxes  In  excess  of  12^^  percent,  more 
attractive  to  potential  users  of  that 
coal.  Illinois,  Incidentally,  Imposes  no 
severance  taxes  on  any  of  Its  energy 
resources.  I  am  also  concerned  that 
the  establishment  of  a  12'/i  percent 
ceiling  could.  In  effect,  become  a  floor. 
On  balance,  though,  I  have  conclud- 
ed that  It  Is  unfair  for  Illinois  consum- 


ers, particularly  Commonwealth 
Edison  ratepayers,  to  pay  higher  utili- 
ty bills  as  a  result  of  high  severance 
taxes  on  the  low  sulfur  coal  ComEd 
chooses  to  use.  I  will  continue  to  work 
to  promote  the  production  and  utiliza- 
tion of  high  sulfur  Illinois  coal,  par- 
ticularly In  connection  with  congres- 
sional consideration  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

The  conflicting  views  on  coal  sever- 
ance tax  limitation  legislation  are  evi- 
dent in  two  letters  I  received  earlier 
this  year.  First,  in  a  January  12  letter 
to  me  from  Commonwealth  Edison, 
several  reasons  for  supporting  this 
kind  of  legislation  are  discussed.  Rea- 
sons in  opposition  to  this  position  are 
described  in  a  June  29  letter  to  me 
from  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Natural 
Resources  which  has  since  been  re- 
named the  Illinois  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  The 
texts  of  these  two  letters  are  Included 
at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

Illinois  consumers  paid  over  $20  mil- 
lion in  coal  severance  taxes  to  other 
states  in  1979.  They  paid  an  additional 
$90  million  in  severance  taxes  on  other 
energy  resources  to  other  states 
during  the  same  period.  Severance 
taxes  by  "have"  SUtes  at  the  expense 
of  "'have  not"  States  seem  to  create  an 
Inequity  that  I  believe  Congress  must 
address.  As  a  result  of  the  July  2,  1981, 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  against 
Montana  case,  the  matter  of  State  sev- 
erance taxation  on  energy  resources 
destined  for  shipment  In  Interstate 
commerce  Is  clearly  an  issue  for  the 
Congress  to  address. 

As  a  member  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels,  I  com- 
mend subcommittee  Chairman  Sharp 
for  beglrming  hearings  this  week  on 
this  subject.  Particularly  as  one  who 
was  active  during  subcommittee  and 
full  committee  consideration  of  this 
issue  during  the  last  Congress,  I  look 
forward  to  this  Issue  being  addressed 
during  the  97th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  texts  of  the 
two  letters  mentioned  earlier,  as  well 
as  the  text  of  the  Coal  Severance  Tax 
Limitation  Act  of  1981  at  this  point: 
Commonwealth  Edison. 
Chicago,  flL,  January  12,  1981. 
Hon.  Tom  Corcoran. 

Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Washmg- 
ton,  D.C. 
Dear  Tom:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
December  29  about  H.R.  6625.  I  am  glad 
that  you  are  one  of  the  co-sponsors  of  that 
bUl  because  it  is  a  very  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  entire  country.  As  you  weU 
know,  it  would  also  be  particularly  helpful 
to  the  people  we  serve  and  you  represent.  If 
H.R.  6625  had  been  law  during  1980.  our 
customers  would  have  saved  about  $20  mil- 
lion which  instead  wlU  go  to  pay  severance 
taxes  in  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

The  majority  report  on  the  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce is  excellent.  It  is  factuaUy  accurate 
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the  majority  report  is  responsive 
concfms  expressed  by  Congressman 
minority  opinion.  Congressman 
argument  is  that  coal  produc- 
Mon^ana  has  not  declined  since  the 
that  state  s  30  percent  sever- 
takes  this  as  an  indication  that 
energy   policy  of  developing 
has  not  been  frustrated.  The 
points  out  that  Montana  coal  is 
under  long-term  production 
While  pre-existing  contracts  will 
production  levels  cited  by  Ccn- 
^rth.  there  have  been  few  new 
^ed  since  the  severance  tax  was 
lack  of  new  contracts  shows 
Montana  tax  has  frustrated  our  na- 
to  reduce  oil  consumption.  The 
our  customers  will  pay  Mon- 
Wjyoming.  $48  million  last  year, 
as  $260  million  over  the  next 
Remonstrates  the  unfairness  of 
Congressman  Wlrth  suggests 
Mo^itana  taxes  paid  by  our  custom- 
only  a  small  portion  of  their 
This  is  mainly  the  result  of  our 
nuclear  power  to  supply  so 
customers'  needs.  It  does  not 
iJnfaimess  of  the  excessive  state 
tfxes   included   in   the  price  of 
hour  we  generate  with  Mon- 
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going  to  develop  our  national 
and  free  ourselves  from  re- 
energy  producers.  It  is  Im- 
we  prevent  regionalism  from 
with    national    interests.    H.R. 
step  in  that  direction, 
to  me,  you  also  included  a 
December     Congressional 
several  items  In  It  of  direct 
These  are  the  discussion  of 
need   for   a   rational    national 
waste  dlspKtsal  (which  I 
In  a  separate  letter  to  you 
today),  the  discussion  of  the 
promoting  the  use  of  Illinois 
efforts  to  speed  decisions  In 
rate  cases.  These  are  all 
have   a   direct   impact   on 
Edison  and  on  which  Con- 
jsefully  act.  If  you  intend  to 
proposals  on  these  Issues 
Congress,  we  will  be  happy  to 
we  can  or  any  Informa- 
experlence  has  given  us. 
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James  J.  O'Connor, 
Chairman  and  President 

Illinois  Institute  of  Natural 

RESointcES, 
Springfield,  III., 

June  29,  1981. 
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Corcoran:   In   the 

the  issue  of  limiting  coal  sev- 

no  doubt  be  debated  again.  I 

offer  you  an  explanation  as  to 

opposed  to  the  Idea  of  such  a 


with. 


Illinois  coal  producers  will 

limitation,  while  consumers 

(jtle.    Montana's   severance    tax 

for  5  percent  of  the  delivered 


cost  of  coal  to  Illinois.  Furthermore,  since 
Western  coal  is  usually  mixed  with  other 
coals  and  since  fuel  Is  only  one  component 
of  cost,  the  limitation  will  save  Illinois  con- 
sumers only  one-fourth  of  1  percent  on  the 
average  electricity  bill,  or  less  than  10  cents 
per  month.  On  the  other  hand,  the  limita- 
tion will  harm  Illinois  coal  markets  by  put- 
ting Western  coal  In  a  better  competitive  po- 
sition. According  to  Data  Resources,  Inc.'s 
coal  model.  Illinois  would  lose  1  million  tons 
per  year  of  production  during  the  next  5 
years  to  Wyoming  and  Montana.  This  trans- 
lates Into  390  miners  out  of  work  In  Illinois. 

Second,  limiting  severance  taxes  sets  a 
precedent  for  limiting  all  general  purpose 
taxes.  Montana  and  Wyoming  are  not 
unique  in  taxing  the  commodities  they 
export.  Michigan  taxes  automobiles.  North 
Carolina  taxes  tobacco  and  Illinois  taxes  Its 
com  and  soybeans,  as  well  as  Its  manufac- 
tured products  through  sales,  property  and 
income  taxes. 

Third,  there  is  something  to  the  argimient 
that  Montana  and  Wyoming  need  the  reve- 
nue they  are  setting  aside  in  trust  funds  as 
Insurance  for  the  future  when  their  re- 
sources are  depleted.  It  Is  unfortunte  that 
the  Appalachian  states,  as  well  as  Illinois, 
did  not  have  the  foresight  when  they  began 
producing  large  quantities  of  coal  to  provide 
for  their  futures. 

Fourth,  a  limitation  on  severance  taxes  is 
likely  to  be  Ineffective.  A  12W  percent  limit 
probably  would  not  apply  to  Wyoming, 
since  its  actual  severance  tax  is  10.5  percent. 
It  is  local  ad  valorem  taxes  which  bring  its 
rate  up  to  17  percent.  Likewise,  Montana,  or 
any  other  state,  could  easily  replace  all  or 
part  of  its  severance  tax  with  property  or 
Income  based  taxes. 

Finally,  efforts  to  limit  Montana's  and 
Wyoming's  severance  taxes  on  coal  are  mis- 
directed. The  revenue  generated  by  coal 
producing  states  from  severance  taxes  pales 
In  comparison  to  that  collected  by  oil  and 
gas  producing  states.  This  year  an  estimated 
$600  million  will  be  collected  in  coal  produc- 
tion taxes,  while  over  $8  billion  will  be  col- 
lected in  taxes  on  oil  and  gas.  Illinois  will 
pay  $25  million  to  Montana  and  Wyoming 
for  their  coal  severance  taxes,  but  $300  mil- 
lion to  support  the  governments  of  oil  and 
gas  producing  states. 

It  does  not  make  sense,  therefore,  to  limit 
coal  severance  taxes  without  also  looking  at 
oil  and  gas  taxes.  At  a  minimum,  federal  aid 
formulas  should  be  changed  so  that  energy 
producing  states  do  not  doubly  benefit  from 
consuming  states  by  receiving  tax  money 
from  them  and  then  receiving  preference  In 
aid  formulas  for  having  a  high  tax  effort.  In 
the  long  run.  what  may  be  necessary  Is  a 
windfall  profits  tax  on  state  energy  resource 
taxes  to  redistribute  the  excess  revenues  to 
the  energy  poor  states.  One  question,  how- 
ever, Is  left  unanswered  In  this  whole  issue: 
who  should  benefit  from  this  nation's  re- 
sources, the  Individual  states  or  the  nation 
as  a  whole?  I  think  the  answer  is  both. 

I  urge  that  you  not  support  the  12V4  per- 
cent limitation  on  coal  severance  taxes.  The 
issue  Is  much  broader  than  Montana's  or 
Wyoming's  tax.  A  long  term  solution  should 
be  sought  which  encompasses  all  energy  re- 
sources and  which  enables  the  Individual 
states  to  benefit  from  their  resources,  but  at 
the  same  time  provides  a  benefit  to  the 
entire  nation. 


Thank  you  for  allowing  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois to  provide  you  with  our  position  on  this 
important  issue. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  Beal. 

Director. 

H.R.  4841 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Powerplant  and  Indiis- 
trlal  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  to  further  the 
objectives  of  national  energy  policy  of 
conserving  oil  and  natural  resources 
through  removing  excessive  burdens  on 
production  of  coal 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Coal  Severance 
Tax  Limitation  Act  of  1981". 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  that,  in  order 
to  alleviate  the  national  energy  emergency, 
reduce  national  dependence  on  petroleum 
imports,  encourage  the  highest  and  best  use 
of  domestic  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  and 
enhance  interstate  commerce  by  promoting 
increased  reliance  on  our  national  reserves 
of  coal  for  the  generation  of  electricity  and 
power,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  excessive 
burdens  on  production  of  coal  used  In  pow- 
erplants  and  major  fuel-burning  installa- 
tions. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  8301  et  seq.) 
us  amended  by  adding  immediately  follow- 
ing section  807  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  808.  coal  for  POWERPLANT  AND 

industrial  conversion 

"(a)  Limitations.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  State  or  Federal  law,  with 
respect  to  any  coal  mined  or  produced  from 
Indian  lands  or  lands  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  which  is  destined  for  shipment 
in  Interstate  commerce  for  use  in  any  pow- 
erplant or  major  fuel-burning  installation, 
the  sum  of  all  severance  taxes,  or  fees,  In  re- 
spect of  any  fiscal  year,  imposed  by  a  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  on  such 
coal  or  on  any  improvements  or  other 
rights,  property,  or  assets  produced,  owned, 
or  utilized  in  connection  with  the  produc- 
tion of  such  coal  shall  not  exceed  a  total  of 
12  Vi  jjercent  of  the  value  of  such  coal  pro- 
duced during  such  fiscal  year  determined  at 
the  time  it  has  been  extracted  and  prepared 
for  transportation  free  on  board  the  produc- 
tion site  but  exclusive  of  all  State  and  local 
taxes  and  fees. 

"(b)  Severance  Taxes  or  Fees  Defined.— 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  "severance 
taxes  or  fees'  include  any  tax  or  fee,  by 
whatever  name  called,  imposed  upon  coal  or 
upon  any  Improvement  or  other  rights, 
property,  or  assets  produced,  owned  or  uti- 
lized in  connection  with  the  production  of 
coal  except  for  Income,  sales,  or  other  simi- 
lar taxes  or  fees  or  general  application 
which  are  not  disproportionately  imposed 
thereon.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  807  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  808.  Coal  for  powerplant  and  industri- 
al conversion. ".» 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  BERNARD  J. 
O'KEEFE,  "NEW  ENGLANDER 
OP  THE  YEAR" 

The   SPEAKER.    Under   a   previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman 


from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  4  the  New  England  Council 
will  honor  a  man  whose  contributions 
to  society,  and  to  all  our  futures,  have 
been  immense:  Bernard  J.  O'Keefe. 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  E.  G.  &  G.  Synfuels. 
Inc..  will  be  formally  honored  as  New 
Englander  of  the  Year  for  1981. 

Though  the  accomplishments  of  a 
single  life  are  impossible  to  measure, 
the  recognition  of  ones  peers  and  as- 
sociates is  surely  one  means  to  gage 
the  magnitude  of  a  person's  contribu- 
tions to  his  fellow  men  and  women. 

If  it  is  true,  as  Emerson  wrote,  that 
an  institution  is  but  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  one  man.  then  E.  G.  &  G.  is 
most  surely  the  product  of  Bemie 
O'Keefe's  special  genius.  A  pioneer  in 
the  commercialization  of  alternative 
energy  sources.  Mr.  O'Keefe  has  over 
the  past  34  years  turned  E.  G.  &  G. 
into  a  leading  force  in  the  fight  to 
solve  our  Nation's  energy  problems. 

Working  to  develop  the  full  range  of 
alternative  energy  possibilities.  E.  G. 
&  G.  has.  under  Mr.  O'Keefe's  leader- 
ship, contributed  not  only  to  a  bright- 
er energy  future  for  America,  but  cre- 
ated the  promise  of  thousands  of  new 
jobs  for  the  people  of  New  England. 

But  Bemie  O'Keefe's  contributions 
have  not  been  limited  to  forging  the 
link  between  energy  development  and 
economic  development.  Rather,  his 
life  and  career  have  exemplified,  in 
the  truest  sense,  the  genius  and  prom- 
ise of  American  democracy. 

In  so  many  ways— from  his  rise  from 
humble  beginnings  in  Providence,  R.I., 
to  eminence  as  a  technological  innova- 
tor, successful  businessman  and  out- 
standing linguist— to  his  personal  tri- 
umphs as  a  loving  husband-  and 
father— to  his  leadership  in  public  af- 
fairs—Bemie  O'Keefe  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  intellect,  determination,  and 
integrity  remain  the  engines  of  success 
in  our  society. 

A  concerned  member— and  leader— 
of  the  community,  he  serves  now  as 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Gover- 
nor's Management  Task  Force— a  post 
he  has  held  under  both  Governors  Mi- 
chael Dukakis  and  Edward  J.  King.  He 
also  lends  his  insight  and  energy  as  a 
director  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Sci- 
ence, the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic 
Institute,  the  Boston  Urban  Founda- 
tion and  the  Lahey  Clinic  Foundation, 
and  has  served  in  the  past  as  chairman 
of  Citizens  for  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment. 

But  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of 
Mr.  O'Keefe's  concerns  is  his  devotion 
to  quality  education.  A  former  vice 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  he  has  long  rec- 
ognized the  vital  importance  of  edu- 
cating today's  generation  to  face  the 
challenges  and  problems  of  tomorrow. 
His  concern  that  students  today  re- 


ceive a  strong  intellectual  foundation 
in  mathematics  and  the  sciences  re- 
flects his  vision  of  a  future  in  which 
new  technology  will  reshape  our  econ- 
omy, our  society,  and  every  aspect  of 
our  lives. 

This  farsightedness  is  the  mark  of  a 
true  leader— a  man  who  does  not 
simply  speculate  about  the  future,  but 
charts  a  cleair  path  toward  achieving 
it. 

The  people  of  New  England  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  his  genius, 
and  their  gratitude  is  evident  in  the 
honor  he  will  receive. 

Bemie  O'Keefe's  selection  as  New 
Englander  of  the  Year  by  the  New 
England  Council  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
a  man  who  has  been  a  pioneer  in  his 
field,  and  a  pacesetter  for  an  entire 
generation  of  New  Englanders. 

There  is.  in  fact,  no  one  man  or 
woman  who  has  done  more  to  shape 
the  New  England  of  the  future— a 
future  of  prosperity  and  hope,  eco- 
nomic security  and  personal  dignity. 
The  recognition  that  he  receives  is 
only  an  imprecise  measure  of  his 
vision:  it  is  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
all  who  know  him  that  the  full  range 
of  this  man's  greatness  is  most  clearly 
written. 

I  count  it  a  great  honor  to  be  able  to 
call  Bemard  J.  O'Keefe  a  friend,  and  I 
count  it  a  singular  privilege  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues  to  the 
accomplishments  of  this  most  extraor- 
dinary American.* 


INEQUALITY  MAKES  FOR 
WORSE  GROWTH.  NOT  BETTER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Redss)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  article  in  Challenge  magazine, 
"Inequality,  Here  We  Come"  (Con- 
gressional Record,  October  26,  1981, 
pages  25282  thru  25284),  I  pointed  out 
how,  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the 
distribution  of  income  in  the  United 
States  has  steadily  become  more  un- 
equal since  the  mid-1960s.  The  income 
shares  for  the  middle  and  lower 
middle  classes  fell  from  28.1  percent  in 
1967  to  26.1  percent  in  1978.  Under 
Reaganomics.  with  its  high  interest 
rates  and  tax  redistribution,  income 
inequality  is  speedily  worsening. 

Greater  inequality  is  justified  by  the 
administration  on  the  ground  that  in- 
equality is  needed  for  greater  produc- 
tivity and  output.  As  the  administra- 
tion's economic  theoretician.  George 
Gilder,  points  out,  "a  successful  econo- 
my depends  on  the  proliferation  of  the 
rich." 

Following  this  precept,  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  busy  proliferating. 
The  nonaffluent  two-thirds  of  Amer- 
ica are  being  told  that  though  the 
slices  of  the  bread  they  receive  may  be 
getting  thinner,  the  size  of  the  eco- 


nomic loaf  will  grow  so  fast  that  they 
will  be  better  off. 

But  Reaganomics  seems  to  have  ne- 
glected to  put  yeast  in  the  dough.  And 
the  result  is  that  the  loaf,  far  from 
growing,  has  fallen. 

Real  gross  national  product  has  been 
falling  at  an  annual  rate  of  2.2  percent 
ever  since  last  April.  Since  President 
Reagan  took  office,  the  Nation  has 
lost  $16  billion  of  real  output. 

The  real  income  of  middle  and  lower 
income  families  has  been  declining. 
Nonaffluent  America  has  had  the 
worse  of  both  worlds— thirmer  slices 
and  a  smaller  loaf. 

So  far.  then,  the  greater  inequality 
produced  by  Reaganomics  has  meant 
less  growth,  not  more.  But  perhaps  it 
is  unfair  to  judge  the  administration 
on  its  first  10  months.  Let  us  look  at  a 
longer  period,  the  last  20  years,  and 
compare  the  growth  records  of  coun- 
tries of  the  industrialized  world  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  their  equality 
of  income  distribution.  Do  countries 
with  greater  inequality  have  higher 
growth  rates? 

To  answer  this  question.  I  asked  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  staff  to 
ciompare  inequality  and  growth  in  the 
seven  leading  industrial  democracies- 
the  United  States,  Canada.  France. 
West  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Sweden,  and  Japan.  The  results  of  this 
comparison  should  interest  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Members  of  Congress. 
The  JEC  staff  found  an  inverse  rela- 
tion between  equality  and  growth- 
overall,  countries  with  high  inequality 
have  had  low  growth,  and  coimtries 
with  low  inequality  have  enjoyed  high 
growth. 

The  JEC  staff  table  below  shows 
that  the  more  unequal  a  country's 
income  distribution,  the  worse  is  its 
productivity  performance.  Taking  the 
United  States,  Japan,  West  Germany, 
and  Canada,  our  three  largest  trading 
partners,  we  find  that  Japan  had  the 
lowest  inequality  and  the  highest  pro- 
ductivity growth.  West  Germany  had 
the  second  lowest  inequality  and  the 
second  highest  productivity  growth, 
Canada  had  the  third  lowest  inequal- 
ity and  the  third  highest  productivity 
growth,  and  the  United  States  had  the 
highest  inequality  and  the  lowest  pro- 
ductivity growth. 
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should  we  believe  that 
inequality  will  be  conducive 
Reaganomics   should    go 
drawing  board.* 


HOUSE  SHOULD  RETAIN  CUR- 
RENT OUTSIDE  EARNED 
INCOMJi:  LIMITATIONS 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiiina  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is  recog- 
nized for  |5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Rule  47  limits  outside  earned 
income  fo-  House  Members  to  15  per- 
cent of  th»ir  congressional  salary,  and 
limits  th«  amount  from  any  single 
honorariuTi  to  $1,000  per  speech,  ap- 
pearance, or  article.  The  rule  was 
added  in  1977,  along  with  several 
other  ethi  ;al  reforms,  when  we  signifi- 
cantly tig!  itened  up  the  generally  inef- 
fective codes  of  conduct  and  financial 
disclosure  rules  adopted  in  1968.  The 
tightening  up  of  congressional  ethics 
followed  !,  storm  of  public  outcry  in 
1976  ovei  congressional  misconduct 
and  scanials,  such  as  the  South 
Korean  influence  buying  and  the 
Wayne  Hsys  affair.  The  reforms  were 
the  product  of  extensive  work  by  the 
Obey  commission  and  three  House 
committees,  and  the  outside  earned 
income  liriitation  was  accepted  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  344  to  79.  House 
Resolution  251  would  significantly  lib- 
eralize House  Rule  47  by  raising 
through  .983  the  limit  on  outside 
earnings  f  rom  15  to  40  percent  of  the 
congressional  salary.  I  oppose  this 
change. 

1.  STKICT  MMITATIONS  WERE  ADOPTED  POR 
THREE  MAIN  REASONS 

we  adopted  the  outside 

limitation    for    three 

reasons: 

minimizes  the  possibilities 
of  interest.  Certainly  the 
)f  the  legislative  process  is 
question  when,  for  exam- 
chairman    accepts 
of  dollars  from  groups  with 
in   legislation   before 
or    when    a   Member 
services  available  for  large 
pi^fesssional  fees. 

it  avoids  time  being  taken 
congressional  work.  Being  a 
should  be  a  full-time 
certainly  was  called  into 
jvhen    Members   spent   sub- 
time    earning    several    times 
con  [ressional  salary  in  outside 
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work,  as  happened  before  House  Rule 
47  went  into  effect. 

Third,  it  avoids  the  appearance  of 
cashing  in  on  the  congressional  posi- 
tion. Receiving  thousands  of  dollars  in 
overpaid  honoraria,  in  consulting  fees 
for  little  work  done,  in  salaries  for 
adding  one's  name  to  a  law  firm— all 
strike  the  American  citizen  as  someone 
trying  to  exploit  his  current  status  for 
financial  gain. 

On  the  basis  of  these  arguments,  we 
adopted  the  outside  earned  income 
limitations  by  a  more  than  4-to-l 
margin.  These  reasons  also,  by  the 
way,  explain  why  we  did  not  apply  the 
rule  also  to  unearned  income.  Two  of 
these  problems  generally  do  not  arise 
in  typical  cases  of  investment  income: 
When  a  Member  is  simply  receiving 
money  from  previous  investments  no 
exploitation  of  congressional  stature  is 
involved,  nor  is  significant  time  taken 
away  from  congressional  duties.  So  we 
applied  the  rule  only  to  earned  income 
where  there  is  much  more  possibility 
for  abuse. 

a.  PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE  IS  NOT  ENOUGH 

We  passed  these  rules  to  specifically 
limit  certain  outside  earnings  because 
we  felt  that  mere  public  disclosure  of 
the  actions  would  not  suffice.  It  will 
not  do  to  tell  a  voter  that  if  he  thinks 
that  a  Congressman  is  engaged  in  im- 
proper outside  earning  activities,  he 
should  vote  him  out  of  office.  In  434 
of  435  possible  cases,  the  voter  simply 
cannot  do  that.  Each  American  is  af- 
fected by  the  actions  of  all  Members 
of  Congress,  yet  he  can  vote  disapprov- 
al of  only  his  own  Representative's  ac- 
tions. It  is  little  consolation  to  him  to 
have  only  public  disclosure  that,  for 
example,  an  influential  committee 
chairman  has  accepted  $25,000  in 
honoraria  from  groups  with  special  in- 
terest in  legislation  before  his  commit- 
tee. We  need  to  assure  each  American 
that  there  are  at  least  some  minimal 
sorts  of  safeguards  on  the  books  trying 
to  insure  that  each  committee  chair- 
man, each  influential  party  leader, 
each  Member  of  Congress  making  im- 
portant decisions  that  affect  him 
dearly,  is  not  engaged  in  such  abuses. 

3.  BASIC  REASONS  FOR  LIMITATIONS  HAVE  NOT 
CHANGED 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  would  maintain 
that  this  one  rule  is  the  cornerstone  of 
all  congressional  ethics,  the  panacea 
for  all  congressional  misconduct  and 
impropriety.  However,  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant and  meaningful  provision.  As 
Speaker  O'Neill  said  during  the  1977 
floor  debate,  this  limitation  is  "the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  entire  package". 
Moreover,  the  outside  earnings  limita- 
tions have  been  thought  important 
enough  to  be  applied  to  high-level  offi- 
cials of  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches.  House  rule  47  is  one  step 
toward  trying  to  insure  that  Members 
of  Congress  are  in  fact  here  working 
for  the  good  of  the  American  public, 
rather   than   for  their  own   personal 


gain  or  for  the  good  of  high-paying 
special  interests.  I  submit  that  what- 
ever we  can  do  to  promote  that  ideal  is 
worth  pursuing. 

House  Resolution  251  would  signifi- 
cantly weaken  our  ethical  reforms  of 
1977.  But  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  origi- 
nal reasons  for  adopting  these  limita- 
tions are  just  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  4  years  ago: 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  past  4 
years  there  has  been  any  evidence 
showing  a  significant  lessening  of  the 
possibility  of  abuse  from  outside  earn- 
ings in  terms  of  conflicts  of  interest, 
taking  time  away  from  congressional 
work,  or  cashing  in  on  the  congression- 
al position. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  past  4 
years  this  rule  has  led  numerous  com- 
petent Members  to  leave  Congress, 
only  to  have  them  replaced  with  less 
competent  individuals.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  can  detect  no  recent  deteriora- 
tion in  the  caliber  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  past  4 
years  there  has  been  a  significant 
change  in  the  number  of  Members 
who  would  be  affected  by  House  rule 
47.  Estimates  were  that  roughly  one 
Member  in  six  exceeded  the  limits 
before  they  went  into  effect,  and  a 
similar  proportion  of  Members  is  ap- 
proaching our  current  15-percent 
limit.  Then,  as  now,  this  rule  affects 
primarily  only  a  handful  of  Members 
of  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  past  4 
years  the  American  public  has 
changed  its  thinking  to  now  believe 
that  House  Members  have  less  need  of 
ethical  reform  than  before.  If  any- 
thing. I  would  imagine  that  incidents 
of  misconduct,  from  Abscam  to  payroll 
kickbacks,  would  make  the  American 
public  think  that  there  should  be 
tougher  restrictions  on  congressional 
conduct. 

4.  THE  LIMITATIONS  ARE  AN  ETHICAL,  NOT  A 
PINANCIAL  MATTER 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  major  change  over 
the  past  4  years  that  proponents  of 
House  Resolution  251  point  to— which 
I  think  is  correct— is  the  change  in  the 
buying  power  of  congressional  salaries. 
Salaries  of  Members  have  not  nearly 
kept  up  with  inflation.  However,  that 
is  a  totally  financial  matter  that 
should  be  addressed  by  reviewing  the 
process  of  pay  increases  for  Members. 
It  is  not  an  ethical  matter  affecting 
our  ethical  codes.  What  House  Rule  47 
involves  is  an  ethical  standard,  and 
the  ethical  reasons  for  its  adoption  are 
just  as  valid  today  as  when  it  was  first 
adopted,  if  not  stronger.  Congressional 
pay  problems  should  be  resolved  by  al- 
tering congressional  pay  practices— as 
apparently  they  have  by  provisions  in 
the  recently  passed  continuing  resolu- 
tion. They  should  not  be  resolved  by 
overturning  ethical  reforms. 
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5.  HOUSE  SHOULD  NOT  BACKTRACK  ON  ETHICAL 
REFORM 

Despite  the  mixed  record  of  conduct 
by  individual  House  Members  in 
recent  years,  by  almost  any  standard 
the  House  as  an  institution  has  made 
significant  progress  in  its  handling  of 
congressional  ethics.  We  have  enacted 
tough  new  codes  of  conduct,  set  up  a 
permanent  ethics  committee,  punished 
far  more  Members  for  misconduct 
than  ever  before,  and  have  given  out 
tougher  and  more  meaningful  sanc- 
tions by  overwhelming  margins.  It  is 
not  an  overstatement  to  say  that  the 
past  10  to  15  years  have  marked  the 
most  significant  period  of  institutional 
reform  in  the  entire  history  of  House 

ethics.  ,     ,  . 

Given  our  impressive  record  of  un- 
provement,  I  would  not  like  to  see  us 
take  this  first  major  step  backtracking 
on  ethical  reform.  In  the  past,  the 
clear  overall  direction  of  our  revisions 
in  the  House  standards  of  official  con- 
duct has  been  one  of  toughening  them 
up  But  House  Resolution  251,  which 
almost  triples  the  amount  of  allowable 
outside  earned  income,  would  repre- 
sent the  largest  step  backwards  that 
the  House  has  ever  taken  to  overturn 
one  of  its  previously  enacted  ethical 
reforms.  All  Members  voting  for  it 
should  be  aware  of  the  unprecedented 
nature  of  their  actions. 

6.  HOUSE  SHOULD  NOT  SHOW  EXCESSIVE 
CONCERN  FOR  MEMBERS'  PERSONAL  INCOtlE 

Most  of  our  tough  new  ethical  re- 
forms enacted   in   recent   years  have 
been  generally  accepted  by  most  Mem- 
bers. But  House  Rule  47  has  cut  mto 
Members'  personal  income  the  most, 
and  it  is  the  one  that  has  been  fought 
the  hardest:  Members  tried  in  1978  to 
repeal  it  in  the  House  even  before  it 
went  into  effect;  Members  have  chal- 
lenged it  in  the  courts;  many  Mepibers 
have  openly  stated  that  they  would 
try  to  find  various  ways  to  skirt  its 
provisions;  on  the  Senate  side.  Mem- 
bers first  voted  to  postpone  the  15-per- 
cent limitation  and  then  recently  re- 
pealed   the    only    remaining    annual 
earned  income  limitation;  and  today 
House  Members  are  trying  to  change 
the    rules    mid-session,    after    having 
been  elected  to  Congress  last  fall  with 
the    clear    understanding    that    there 
was  to  be  a  15-percent  limitation  on 
outside   earnings  or  honoraria.   Such 
actions  make  many  Americans  think 
that  the  feeling  on  Capitol  Hill  is  that 
ethical  reform  is  fine,  as  long  as  it 
does  not  hurt  Members'  pocketbooks. 
Moreover,  we  have  recently  cut  back 
various  Federal  services  and  benefits 
for  the  average  citizen  to  unprecedent- 
ed degrees.  Nonetheless  House  Resolu- 
tion  251    represents   yet   another   at- 
tempt to  provide  additional  financial 
benefits  for  Members.  At  a  time  of 
great     sacrifice     for     the     American 
people,  we  should  not  tell  them  that 
the   only  sacrifice  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  willing  to  make  is  one  of  sac- 


rificing  ethical    reform    for   personal 
gain. 

CONCLUSION 

To  sum  up,  we  should  start  back- 
tracking from  our  strong  past  tradi- 
tion of  institutional  ethical  reform 
only  for  extremely  strong  and  convinc- 
ing reasons.  The  desire  of  a  small  per- 
centage of  Members  for  more  money  is 
not  one  of  them.  The  basic  ethical  rea- 
sons for  the  ethical  standards  em- 
bodied in  House  Rule  47  are  as  strong 
as  ever.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  House  Resolution  251.« 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Ferraro)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
an  unavoidable  conflict.  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  for  the  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3603.  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  for  passage.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Crockett)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier this  afternoon.  I  was  unavoidably 
detained  in  my  office  during  the  vote 
on  final  passage  of  H.R.  4503,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments. 

I  strongly  support  passage  of  this 
legislation  to  extend  Federal  participa- 
tion in  helping  communities  meet  the 
clean  water  requirements.  Had  I  been 
present  at  this  vote.  I  would  have 
voted  "Yea."« 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By   unanimous  consent,   permission 

to  address  the  House,  following  the 

legislative   program    and   any   special 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thojjas)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Bliley.  for  60  minutes.  October 

28 
Mr.  Oilman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  for  15  minutes. 

today.  ^    , 

Mr  Corcoran,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edw^ards  of  Oklahoma,  for  60 
minutes,  November  4,  1981. 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patterson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 


Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Ms.  Ferraro,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  LaFalce.  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Mottl.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes.  October 
28,  1981.         ^^^^^_ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By   unanimous  consent,   permission 
to    revise    and    extent!    remarks    was 
granted  to: 

Mrs.  BouQUARD,  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  prior  to  the  vote  on  H.R. 
4503  today. 

Mr.  Weiss,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  prior  to  the  vote  on  H.R.  4503 
t>ocl£iy. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thomas)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Corcoran. 
Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Dannemeyeh. 
Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances 
Mr.  Nelligan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Sawyer. 
Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  Benedict. 
Mr.  Derwinski. 
Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 

Mr.    Hansen    of    Idaho   in   two    in- 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patterson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  AspiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  Moftett. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  DwYER. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Bonker. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Shamansky. 

Mr.  RoE. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  KoGOvsEK. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Scheuer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Dyson. 
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ADJOURNMENT 
PATTERSON.    Mr.   Speaker,    I 


the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

was  agreed  to;  accord- 

4    o'clock   and    20   minutes 

House  adjourned  until  to- 

Vednesday.  October  28,  1981. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


etter  from  the  Governor,  Farm 

Aqministration.     transmitting    the 

to  title  12.  chapter  VI  of 

Federal  Regulations  promulgat- 

■"arm  Credit  Administration,  pur- 

iection    5.18(c)(1)   of    the   Farm 

of  1971.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 

i  igriculture. 

1  ?tter  from  the  Acting  Vice  F^esi- 
Gpvemment  Affairs.  National  Rail- 
Corporation,    transmitting 
report  of  the  Corporation  for 
of  July  1981.  pursuant  to  section 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
1  Jtter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Assistance    Agency,    transmitting 
Department  of  the  Army's  in- 
offer    to   sell    certain    defense 
and  services  to  Greece  (TYans- 
11-109).  pursuant  to  section  36(b) 
Export  Control  Act.  together 
that  the  sale  Is  consistent 
principles   contained   in   section 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  pur- 
s4ction  620C(d)  of  the  act;  to  the 
on  Foreign  Affairs, 
etter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
Treasury  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
various   reports   prepared   by 
Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  the  Asian  Develop- 
pursuant  to  section  301(e)(3)  of 
Assistance    Act    of    1961,    as 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 


irg 
Intern  itional 
Deveh  pment 


t3 


Cf 


55  2a(c 


letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 

Defense,  transmitting  notice  of 

new  records  system,  pursuant  to 

o):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 

rations. 

ter  from  the  Associate  Commis- 
Irimigration     and     Naturalization 
Department   of  Justice,   transmit- 
of  orders   entered   in  cases   in 
authority   contained   in  section 
the  Inunigration  and  National- 
exercised  in  behalf  of  certain 
pursuant  to  section  212(d)(6)  of  the 
( Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Iftter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
United  States,   transmitting   a 
Department    of    Energy's    low- 
wesjtherization  program  (EMD  82-2. 
1981);  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
Gojernment  Operations  and  Energy 
I  Commi  rce. 


1  etter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 

for  Congressional  Relations. 

notice  of  the  proposed  transfer 

property    to    the    Republic    of 

dursuant    to    section    154(b)    of 

Public  Lawi  96-70;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 


tees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BRINKLEY:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  3502.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  greater 
coordination  and  sharing  of  the  medical  fa- 
cilities of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Defense:  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  97-72.  Pt.  II).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PRICE:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Report  on  revised  allocation  of  budget 
totals  to  subcommittees  under  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  (Rept.  No.  97-294).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
3942.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commercial  Fish- 
eries Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1964;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  97-295). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  4591.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
mineral  leasing  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  uniform  treatment  of  certain  re- 
ceipts under  such  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  97-296).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITE:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  4624.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  employment 
protection  for  employees  of  nonappropriat- 
ed fund  instrumentalities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  who  report  violations  of 
law  or  mismanagement  (Rept.  No.  97-297). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITE:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  4625.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  return  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  certain  works  of  art 
seized  by  the  U.S.  Army  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  (Rept.  No.  97-298).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  4543.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  shar- 
ing with  State  and  local  governments  of 
amounts  received  by  the  United  States  from 
the  sale  of  timber  produced  on  military  in- 
stallations (Rept.  No.  97-299).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  257.  A  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  S.  1193.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983  for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  International  Communication  Agency, 
and  the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97- 
301).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  258.  A  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 251.  a  resolution  amending  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  increase 


the  amount  of  outside  earned  income  which 
a  Memt>er  may  have  in  1981.  1982.  and  1983, 
and  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  maxi- 
mum honorarium  which  a  Member  may 
accept  (Rept.  No.  97-302).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  251.  A  resolution  amend- 
ing the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  Increase  the  amount  of  outside 
earned  income  which  a  Member  may  have 
in  1981.  1982.  and  1983.  and  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  maximum  honorarium  which 
a  Member  may  accept  (Rept.  No.  97-303). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITE:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  4448.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  numt)er 
of  Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes;  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  to  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  November  30.  1981. 
for  consideration  of  such  portions  of  the  bill 
as  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  those  com- 
mittees under  clause  l(o)  of  rule  XI  and 
clause  2  of  rule  XLVIII,  respectively  (Rept. 
No.  97-300.  Pt.  I).  And  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 

H.R.  4839.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  allow  the  award  of  at- 
torneys' fees  in  appeals  involving  claims  for 
supplementary  security  income  benefits  on 
the  same  basis  as  is  presently  provided 
under  title  II  of  such  act  in  the  case  of  ap- 
peals involving  claims  for  old-age.  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPIE: 

H.R.  4840.  A  bill  to  grant  to  the  State  of 
California  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  fish- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  Klamath  River  which 
is  within  the  "Hoopa  extension"  of  the 
Hoopa  Valley  Reservation:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 

H.R.  4841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  to  fur- 
ther the  objectives  of  national  energy  policy 
of  conserving  oil  and  natural  resources 
through  removing  excessive  burdens  on  pro- 
duction of  coal:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE: 

H.R.  4842.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Government  to  issue  constant  dollar  debt 
obligations  and  to  authorize  depository  in- 
stitutions to  issue  constant  dollar  savings 
certificates;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  PRENZEL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Vander  Jaot): 
H.R.  4843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  certain  re- 
quirements which  apply  to  mortgage  subsi- 
dy bonds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FUQUA    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Winn.    Mr.    Gibbons.   Mr.    Conablk, 
Mr.    Plippo,   Mr.    Hollenbeck.   and 
Mr.  Vander  Jact): 
H.R.    4844.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  permit 
the  duty-free  entry  of  materials  certified  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration as  intended  to  be  launched  into 
space  or  to  be  spare  parts  or  necessary  and 
uniquely  associated  support  equipment  for 
use  in  connection  with  such  launches,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   HOWARD  (for  himself,   Mr. 

Clausen.  Mr.  Fary.  Mr.  Stangeland. 

Mr.    Hammerschmidt,    Mr.    Bevill. 

Mr.     BRINKLEY,     Mr.     Collins     of 

Texas.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Miller  of 

Ohio.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.    Nichols.    Mr.    Railsback.    Mr. 

Winn,  and  Mr.  Wylie): 

H.R.  4845.  A  bill  to  designate  the  building 

known  as  the  Lincoln  Federal  Building  and 

Courthouse     in     Lincoln,     Nebr.,     as     the 

"Robert  V.   Denney   Federal   Building  and 

Courthouse":  to  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.   HOWARD  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Clausen,  and  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt) (by  request): 
H.R.  4846.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recov- 
ery of  capital  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  assignable  to  commercial  water 
transportation  for  certain  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  inland  waterway  projects,  and 
to  authorize  construction  in  specified  cir- 
cumstances; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.   HOWARD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MiNETA,     Mr.     Clausen,     and     Mr. 
Snyder)  (by  request): 
H.R.  4847.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  title  28, 
and  title  49.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to 
implement  the  "Convention   for  the  Sup- 
pression   of    Unlawful    Acts    Against    the 
Safety   of   Civil   Aviation";   jointly   to   the 
Committees  on   the  Judiciary   and   Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    HOYER    (for    himself;    Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mrs.  Holt.  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,   Mr.   Long  of  Maryland, 
Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Brodhead,      Mr.      Annunzio,  ,    Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Addab- 
BO.    Mr.    CORRADA.    Mr.    Weiss.    Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Biaggi.        Mr.        Ratchford.        Mr. 
D' Amours.  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS.       Mr.        Whitehurst.       Mr. 
Bingham,  and  Mr.  Rodino): 
H.R.   4848.   A   bill   entitled   "The  Gladys 
Noon  Spellman  Parkway";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  4849.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  addi- 
tions to  the  Santa  Ana  Indian  Reservation 
in  new  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4850.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Corpora- 
tion for  Prison  Industries;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  4851.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  exempt  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration from  any  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  policy  or  directive  pre- 
scribing prcxedures  for  contracting  out  com- 
mercial or  industrial  functions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hance. 
Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Loeffler.  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi.   Mr.   Rahall,   Mr.   Conte,   Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSINO.      Mr.      Whitehurst.      Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi,  Mr.  GiNN,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Or- 
tinger.  Mr.  CoRRADA.  Mr.  Prenzel. 
Mr.  MoTTL.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Wilson. 
and  Mr.  Bafalis): 
H.R.  4852.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  annual 
presentation  of  an  Anwar  El  Sadat  Peace 
Medal,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.R.  4853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act  to  increase  the  investment 
yield  on  U.S.  savings  bonds  to  a  level  com- 
petitive with  comparable  investments:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Shamansky. 
Mr.   Gejdenson.  Mr.   Dymally.  Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr. 
Broomfield,    Mr.    Derwinski,    Mr. 
FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Gilbian.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.   Mr.    Pritchard.   Mrs. 
Penwick,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mrs. 
Snowe.  Mr.  LEBotrriLLiER.  Mr.  Hyde. 
and  Mr.  Goodling): 
H.J.  Res.  349.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
a  multinational  force  and  observers  to  im- 
plement the  treaty  of  peace  between  Egypt 
and  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Af  fsiirs 

By  Mr.  HOLLENBECK  (for  himself. 
Mr.   HoRTON.   Mr.   Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.    PuRSELL.    Mr.    Jeffords.    Mrs. 
Snowe,  and  Mrs.  Schneider): 
H.  Con.  Res.  207.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning  funding   for   the   general   revenue 
sharing  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.   FRENZEL  (for   himself.   Mr. 

Badham.  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  James 

K.  Coyne): 

H.  Res.  254.  Resolution  reducing  the  clerk 

hire  allowance  of  certain  Members  of  the 

House  who  make  associate  committee  staff 

appointments;  to  the  Committee  on  House 

Administration. 

By   Mr.   FRENZEL  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Badham,  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  and  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois): 
H.  Res.  255.  Resolution  amending  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  reduce  the  number  of  subcommit- 
tees of  standing  committees  of  the  House 
for  which  certain  staff  positions  are  avail- 
able; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  256.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
provide  for  improved  accountability  in  fund- 
ing of  sUff  for  committees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly  to  the  Conunittees  on 
Rules  and  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

216.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  relative  to  Poland;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

217.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  delays  in  social  security  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  459:  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mrs.  Bouquard.  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  845:  Mr.  Hiler. 

H.R.  1692:  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.R.  1922:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.R.  2052:  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  2322:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  3540:  Mr.  Deckard. 

H.R.  3614:  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Brinkley. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Butler, 
Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Flippo, 
and  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.R.  3940:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Napier.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Qun.- 
LEN.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Nellican.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Kindness. 
Mr.  CoELHO.  Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Zeferetti.  Mr.  Evans  of  Indi- 
ana, and  Mr.  Mattox. 

H.R.  4554:  Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.R.  4666:  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Corrada. 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Porter. 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  4673:  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.  Stenholm.  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,  and  Mr.  Skisxton. 

H.R.  4686:  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Btr.  Emery. 
Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford, Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Fish,  and 
Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  4797:  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
LEBotrriLLiER.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Duncan,  and  Ms.  Fiedler. 

H.J.  Res.  231:  Mr.  Bafalis.  Mrs. 
Bouquard,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
Corrada.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Erdahl.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs.  Peh- 
wiCK.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
FuquA,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  La- 
Falce, Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Madican. 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  McEwen, 
Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Regula.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  and  Mr.  Roemer. 
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H.J.  Rei  305:  Mr.  Donnelly  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  c  f  New  York. 

H.  Con.  F  ,es.  139:  Ms.  Perraro. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Recula.  Mr.  BUR- 
cener.  Mr.  [Livingston,  Mr.  Hotto,  Mr.  Er- 
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LENBORN,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.  Con.  Res.  199:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land. 

H.  Res.  227:  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr. 
RiNALOO.    Mr.     CONYERS.    Mr.     Pish,    Mr. 


Dyson,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Prank,  and  Mr.  Benjamin. 

H.  Res.  228:  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Kogovsek, 
Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  . 


vious  orders  entered  into,  with  the  vote 
on  passage  of  the  b.ll  to  occur  not  earlier 
than  2  p.m.  today. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Sovereign  Lord  of  history.  God  of  aU 
nations  and  peoples,  as  good  and  faith- 
ful men  and  women  search  and  struggle 
for  the  path  of  righteousness,  justice,  and 
peace,  grant  to  Thy  servants  light  for  the 
way  and  strength  for  the  day.  Defend 
them  against  any  deterrent  to  respon- 
sible statesmanship,  any  compromise 
that  sacrifices  principle  or  violates  con- 
science, any  action  that  would  endanger 
the  Republic. 

Grant  to  each  grace  and  wisdom  to 
measure  personal  conviction  in  the  light 
of  truth  and  courage,  to  act  consistent 
with  enlightened  conscience,  however 
costly  to  personal  ambition. 

In  disagreement,  grant  attention  to 
and  respect  for  opposing  views,  and  will- 
ingness to  be  flexible  when  the  good  of 
the  people  and  the  Tightness  of  the  issues 
become  clear.  In  the  name  of  Him  who  is 
truth  incarnate  and  the  Light  of  the 
world.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr,  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  th'.s 
morning,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
allotted  to  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  are  special  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren). 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  .  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON) ,  for  15  minutes  each, 
followed  by  routine  morning  business, 
as  previously  ordered,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 10  a.m.,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes  each. 

As  has  been  previously  ordered,  at 
10  a.m.  we  will  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Interior  appropriations  bill, 
with  certain  amendments  thereto  which 
already  have  been  included  in  the  pre- 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  have  any  need  for  time  at  the 

moment.  ^,.  ^  » 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
reserve  my  time  for  a  little  while. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
my  time  at  this  moment,  and  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Heinz).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered, 

RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  BOREN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  in  addition  to 
the  order  set  forth  for  me,  I  be  author- 
ized to  use  as  much  time  of  the  order  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byr9)  as  I  might  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AWACS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  several 
years  ago  I  read  a  biography  of  John 
Tyler,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Virginia  for  nearly  10  years,  and.  of 
course,  later  Vice  President  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  author 
described  a  situation  in  which  Senator 
Tyler  was  called  upon  to  cast  a  very 
difficult  vote. 

He  agonized  about  his  vote.  Political 
opportunity  seemed  to  lead  in  one  direc- 
tion. His  conscience  and  better  judg- 
ment, drew  him  in  the  other. 

Finally  when  the  roll  was  called,  the 
biographer  said  that  Tyler  voted  his  best 
judgment.  After  casting  his  vote,  he 
slumped  into  his  chair  thinking  that  he 
had  perhaps  ended  his  political  career 
but  then  slowly,  as  the  writer  described 
the  scene: 


He  drew  himself  up  out  of  his  chair  and 
walked  out  of  the  Senate  Chamber  In  the 
proud  company  of  his  own  self  respect. 

None  of  us  is  blessed  with  perfect  judg- 
ment but  each  of  us  has  an  opportunity 
to  act  upon  what  we  believe  to  be  best 
for  our  Nation  and  for  our  people. 

I  cannot  say.  with  certamty  that  I  have 
come  to  the  right  conclusion  about  the 
proposed  sale  of  AWACS  aircraft  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  I  can  say  with  certainty, 
however,  that  my  decision  is  based  upon 
my  own  best  judgment  of  what  would 
promote  the  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

Many  of  our  colleagues.  Mr.  President, 
have  set  forth  *heir  reasons  for  deciding 
for  or  against  this  sale.  I  have  considered 
their  arguments  with  care.  I  have  re- 
ceived countless  briefings  from  military 
and  intelligence  experts,  from  diplomats 
and  historians. 

I  visited  the  region  with  a  Senate  dele- 
gation for  firsthand  observation.  Our 
delegation  listened  carefully  to  the  lead- 
ers of  Saudi  Arabia.  Israel,  and  Egypt 
about  the  sale.  Two  of  the  giants  with 
whom  we  spoke.  Anwar  Sadat  and  Moshe 
Dayan,  have  been  tragically  removed 
from  the  world  stage  since  our  visits  last 
spring. 

Few  decisions  which  I  have  faced  as  a 
pubUc  official  have  been  more  difficult. 
Few  calls  have  been  closer.  I  respect  the 
deliberations  of  each  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Knowing  how  difficult  this  decision 
has  been  for  me,  I  could  not  criticize  any 
Senator  for  reaching  the  opposite  con- 
clusion from  my  own. 

The  major  goal  m  the  Middle  East  for 
the  United  States  is  obviously  to  achieve 
peace  and  stability.  Instability  threatens 
a  disruption  of  the  flow  of  petroleum 
needed  by  the  free  world.  It  is  a  con- 
dition which  is  ripe  for  exploitation  by 
the  Soviets  and  others  to  serve  their  own 
purposes.  It  makes  less  secure  the  exist- 
ence of  the  democratic  State  of  Israel. 

Many  of  us  could  argue  about  the  orig- 
inal wisdom  of  proposing  this  sale.  I.  for 
one,  would  have  preferred  a  continua- 
tion of  the  pre«;ent  policy  of  providing 
AWACS  protection  to  the  region,  with 
missions  controlled  and  manned  by 
American  crews  or  at  the  very  least  with 
Americans  participating  in  joint  crew- 
ing.  I  would  have  preferred  clearer  un- 
derstandings with  the  Saudis  on  issues 
such  as  the  development  of  a  series  of 
facilities  in  the  Middle  East  which  could 
be  used  by  the  United  States  in  emer- 
gencies when  a  grave  threat  to  the  area 
exists. 

Unfortunately,  these  and  other  op- 
tions are  not  before  us.  The  question  is 
not.  would  each  of  us  have  negotiated 
different  terms?  The  question  is.  Shall 
we  accept  or  reject  the  proposal  before 
us? 

The  question  I  posed  to  myself  was 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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this-  Wil  a  rejection  of  tliis  sale  con- 
tribute t<i  the  stability  of  this  region 
and  to  th  j  security  of  our  friends  in  the 
area? 

After  ci  ireful  consideration,  I  must  an- 
swer thai  it  would  not.  In  my  opinion, 
the  adver  se  consequences  for  the  United 
States  of  the  rejection  of  this  sale  are  far 
too  grave  for  a  prudent  person  to  risk 
them. 

To  reje:t  the  sale  will  not  contribute 
to  the  sta  aility  of  the  region  or  the  secu- 
rity of  ou  r  friends  for  several  reasons. 

First,  rejection  would  raise  more  ques- 
tions aboit  whether  America  keeps  her 
word.  For  a  nation  to  be  effective  in  in- 
temationi  d  relations  it  must  have  credi- 
bility. It  must  have  the  reputation  that 
it  means  'trhat  it  says.  In  the  past  several 
years  the  reputation  of  the  United  States 
as  a  relia  ale  friend  has  been  eroded.  In 
the  Midc  le  East,  our  off  again  on 
again  sup  port  of  the  Shah's  government 
in  Iran  is  ei  prime  example. 

It  is  clear  that  two  American  admin- 
istrations of  both  political  parties,  en- 
couraged the  Saud's  to  publicly  request 
the  sale  o '  AW  ACS  aircraft  to  their  gov- 
ernment. Por  us  to  lead  another  govern- 
ment to  jublic  embarrassment  by  not 
following  through  with  our  offers  would 
be  yet  ana  ther  slenal  to  watching  nations 
aroimd  tie  world  that  we  are  not  reli- 
able. A  further  reduction  in  our  inter- 
national (xedibllity  Is  clearly  not  In  our 
best  Inter  !sts. 

Second,  a  rejection  of  the  sale  will 
make  us  l^ss  able  to  bring  about  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  of  the  Camp  David 
peace  process.  For  lasting  peace  to  be 
achieved  In  the  region,  the  agreement 
and  suppdrt  of  the  moderate  Arab  States 
like  Egypjt,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
Sudan.  Otnan.  and  others  must  be  ob- 
tained. Tie  United  States  must  develop 
a  broaderlrange  of  friendships  to  achieve 
this  goal  J  Egypt,  acting  alone  in  the 
Arab  wortd,  cannot  obtain  the  broad 
agreement  which  is  needed.  The  United 
States  will  need  the  help  of  moderate 
states  llki  Saudi  Arabia  if  the  Pales- 
tinian qutstion  is  ever  to  be  solved  on 
a  basis  which  recognizes  the  proper  se- 
curity necessary  for  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  State  of  Israel. 
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Third,  the  rejection  of  this  sale  will  not 
slow  down  the  arms  race  In  the  Middle 
East.  It  ^11  simply  give  the  Soviet  bloc 
more  of  ai  edge  in  that  race.  Our  failure 
to  provld^  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia 
will  not  c^use  the  Soviets  to  stop  pouring 
arms  intOithe  region  any  more  than  uni- 
lateral disarmament  by  the  United 
States  wojuld  Immediately  usher  in  an 
era  of  world  peace. 

Peace  ahd  stability  in  the  Middle  East 
are  not  served  by  allowing  the  balance 


of  power  to  be  severely  upset.  From  1977 
to  1980  the  Soviet  delivery  of  lethal 
weapons  to  the  Third  World  was  ap- 
proximately twice  the  level  of  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  combined  in 
ground  forces  weapons,  approximately 
one-third  greater  in  air  weapons,  and 
greater  in  most  categories  of  naval 
weapons. 

Fourth,  the  rejection  of  the  sale  would 
increase  the  risks  to  our  American 
servicemen  if  they  ever  were  called  Into 
action  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  and 
would  make  it  harder  for  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  coordinate 
their  defense  of  the  vital  oilfields. 

Senator  Sam  Nunn  ably  pointed  out  in 
his  floor  speech  on  October  17  that  we 
would  need  the  best  possible  air  surveil- 
lance to  warn  our  forces  in  order  to  have 
time  to  act  to  shoot  down  aircraft  ap- 
proaching the  oilfields. 

In  addition,  we  will  need  a  coordinated 
effort  to  protect  American  lives  if  we  ever 
do  have  to  move  into  the  area.  As  Sena- 
tor Nunn  pointed  out,  the  AWACS  sys- 
tem would  make  instant  communication 
of  American  and  Saudi  forces  possible  in 
order  to  assure  total  coordination.  If  the 
Saudi's  were  using  the  British  Nimrod, 
or  some  other  surveillance  system,  such 
coordination  and  communication  would 
not  be  possible. 

Senator  Nunn  concluded  by  saying: 

without  AWACS  on  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  could  be  de- 
prived of  critical  warning  of  an  Impending 
hostile  military  action  and  could  be  deprived, 
once  hostilities  began,  of  the  capacity  to  win 
the  air  superiority  battle  essential  to  the  fate 
of  U.S.  forces  ashore. 

He  closed  by  saying: 

If  this  sale  is  vetoed  by  the  Congress,  these 
questions  should  and  will  be  asked  by  the 
American  military  personnel  who  are  pre- 
pared to  risk  their  lives  to  protect  our  vital 
Interests.  I  leave  It  to  the  opponents  of  the 
sale  to  answer  them. 

Fifth,  the  re  lection  of  the  sale  will  not 
contribute  to  Israel's  security.  I  consider 
myself  to  be  a  strong  and  sincere  sup- 
porter of  the  State  of  Israel.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  is  the  only  complete 
democracy  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Its 
ties  of  friendship  and  kinship  with  the 
United  States  are  beyond  question.  Our 
commitment  to  the  security  of  Israel 
should  never  be  doubted. 

It  is  clear  that  Israel  will  be  best  pro- 
tected if  the  Saudis  buy  AWACS  from 
us  rather  than  the  Nimrod  or  some  other 
system.  The  Nimrod.  for  example,  has  a 
better  ability  to  track  Israeli  ground 
movements.  Other  systems  would  come 
to  the  Saudis  presumably  without  con- 
trols on  their  use  or  on  the  sharing  of 
information  gained. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  sale,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  President  will 
make  a  written  commitment  not  to 
transfer  the  equipment  until  there  is  an 
enforceable  agreement  that:  First,  of- 
fensive coordinating  equipment  will  not 
be  on  the  plane,  second,  the  equipment 
will  be  manned  and  secured  only  by  na- 
tionals of  Saudi  Arabia  or  the  United 
States,  third,  information  gained  will 
not  be  shared  with  other  nations  with- 


out the  consent  of  the  United  States, 
fourth,  the  United  States  will  have  a 
continuous  flow  of  Information  from  the 
flights  and  will  therefore  know  where  the 
flights  have  taken  place,  and  flfth,  the 
flights  will  not  be  outside  the  borders  of 
Saudi  Arabia  without  American  consent. 
It  is  also  my  understanding  that  It  is 
planned  that  the  flights  will  stay  ap- 
proximately 150  miles  away  from  the  Is- 
reli  borders  and  that  training  will  be 
conducted  following  this  standard  U.S. 
Air  Force  doctrine. 

The  equipment  will  be  maintained  by 
American  technicians  and  as  a  practical 
matter  the  planes  could  not  be  fully  op- 
erational without  American  technical 
assistance  Into  the  next  decade. 

If  a  neighboring  nation  were  going  to 
have  air  surveillance  capability,  surely  It 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  any 
country  to  have  a  significant  measure  of 
control  over  the  use  of  such  system  In 
the  hands  of  its  closest  international 
friend  instead  of  being  completely  un- 
controlled. 

To  sum  up,  for  the  five  major  reasons, 
which  I  have  cited,  I  must  conclude  that 
rejection  of  the  treaty  would  hurt  and 
not  help  the  United  States  and  our 
friends  in  the  Middle  East. 

Two  other  questions  remain  to  be  ad- 
dressed. The  first  relates  to  the  security 
of  our  technology.  I  generally  subscribe 
to  the  theory  that  technology  developed 
by  American  skill  and  American  funds 
should  remain  in  American  hands.  One 
of  the  primary  reasons  for  my  own  delay 
in  expressing  support  for  this  sale,  was 
my  concern  about  the  security  of  our 
technology. 

After  briefings  and  physical  observa- 
tion of  the  equipment  at  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base,  I  have  been  assured  that 
those  elements  which  would  be  most 
damaging  if  they  fell  into  enemy  hands 
including  the  joint  tactical  information 
distribution  system,  the  secure  voice  sys- 
tem, and  the  friend-or-foe  Identification 
system  will  be  removed  from  those 
planes  which  are  sold,  or  will  be  avail- 
able only  in  a  modified  or  commercially 
obtainable  form. 

In  addition,  the  software  would  re- 
m^in  American  property  and  the  meth- 
odology for  linking  together  information 
and  communications  systems  would  re- 
main in  American  hands  alone.  All  of  the 
technology  will  also  be  4  years  older 
when  the  actual  sale  takes  place. 

Even  so,  there  are  still  elements  of  the 
radar  technology,  even  though  developed 
in  the  late  1960*s.  which  certainly  should 
be  protected  to  the  maximum  possible 
degree.  Security  clearance  procedures 
and  security  plans  have  been  carefully 
developed. 

In  addition,  I  was  reassured  by  Lhe 
President's  agreement  to  include  \n  his 
letter  of  certification  to  the  Congress 
that  before  the  transfer  actually  takes 
place,  he  will  secure  an  agreement  that 
"The  United  States  has  the  right  of  con- 
tinual on-site  Inspection  and  surveillance 
by  U.S.  personnel  of  security  arrange- 
mpnt"!  for  all  onpr^itions  during  the  use- 
ful life  of  the  AWACS.  It  Is  further  pro- 
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vided  that  security  arrangements  wUl  be 
supplemented  by  additional  U.S.  person- 
nel if  it  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  two 

parties."  ^  j  * 

This  language,  which  I  suggested  to 
the  President,  would  in  my  opinion  give 
the  United  States  the  right  to  make  pe- 
riodic Inspections  by  Americans  of  secu- 
rity arrangements  onboard  the  aircraft 
In  flight  or  of  the  perimeter  of  the  in- 
stallations on  the  ground. 

It  would  also  make  It  possible  to  In- 
crease the  frequency  of  placing  Ameri- 
cans with  the  equipment  to  monitor  se- 
curity at  times  when  a  particular  threat 
to  security  is  perceived.  WhUe  it  does  not 
constitute  joint  crewing  or  joint  com- 
mand and  is  not  continuous,  it  Is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

No  system  is  perfect  but  these  addi- 
tional steps  should  greatly  decrease  the 
chances  of  our  equipment  falling  into 
the  wrong  hands.  The  question  of  the 
security  of  the  F-15  enhancement  pack- 
age and  particularly  that  of  the  AIM 
9-L  air-to-air  missile  has  also  been 
raised.  Opponents  of  the  sale  speak  as 
if  the  sale  of  this  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  to  be  the  first  sale  to  any  for- 
eign government. 

In  fact,  we  must  remember  transfers 
have  already  been  made  or  are  in  proc- 
ess with  eight  other  nations  and  dis- 
cussions are  in  progress  with  others. 

Finally,  even  if  all  of  the  arguments 
which  I  have  cited  above  in  opposition 
to  rejecting  the  sale  were  cast  into  the 
doubtful  column,  there  Is  one  important 
fact  which  would  still  lead  me  to  oppose 
rejection. 

We  must  not  forget  as  we  debate  the 
issue  that  the  actual  transfer  of  most 
of  the  technology  is  not  to  take  place  for 
4  years.  We  are  not  being  asked  to  place 
our  immediate  trust  in  the  intentions 
of  Saudi  Arabia  to  help  in  bringing  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  Palestinian 
question. 

We  will  have  4  years  in  which  to  ob- 
serve Saudi  actions  in  regard  to  the 
peace  process.  In  regard  to  the  rl^ht  of 
Israel  to  exist,  in  regard  to  closer 
friendships  with  Egypt  and  other  states 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  We  will 
know  much  more  in  4  years  than  we 
now  know.  If  we  find  4  years  from  now 
that  this  transfer  ij^ould  not  contribute 
to  peaceful  resolutions  of  the  disputes 
In  the  region,  the  President  has  assured 
us  that  the  transfer  will  not  take  place. 

If  we  find  that  Saudi  Arabia  does  not 
turn  out  to  be  the  friend  we  believe  her 
to  be  we  will  have  adequate  time  to  re- 
verse our  decision.  Why  decide  now  to 
not  give  that  friendship  a  chance  for 
fuller  develo':iment?  Why  not  at  least  try 
to  build  bridges  to  other  Arab  States  in 
the  hope  of  forwarding  the  peace  process 
and  reducing  pressures  on  our  friends 
in  Egypt? 

Perhaps  our  experiment  with  Saudi 
Arabia  for  mutual  defense  and  concerted 
action  in  seeking  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  will  fail.  One  thing  is  certain,  it 
will  fail  if  we  never  try.  There  is  much  to 
be  gained  if  we  succeed,  including  an 
immeasurable  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  world  peace.  The  risks  are  small  when 
compared  with  the  potential  gain  and 


have  been  minimized  by  not  making  the 
actual  transfer  of  the  AWACS  aircraft 
for  4  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  in  conscience 
accept  even  a  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  consequences  of  a  rejection  of 
this  sale.  The  potential  damage  to  our 
country  is  too  grave.  The  risk  is  too 
great.  I  will  vote  against  the  resolution 
of  disapproval. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOREM.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  my  time 
in  the  Senate  I  have  heard  many 
speeches.  I  have  heard  some  of  great  Im- 
port and  some  of  extraordinary  persua- 
sion, some  that  were  dramatic  in  their 
presentation.  But  I  have  never  heard  a 
speech  more  carefully  reasoned  or  pru- 
dently prepared  or  more  conscientious 
in  its  dedication  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
country  than  that  just  presented  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

It  is  a  hallmark  of  this  body  that  some- 
times it  takes  good  men  and  converts 
them  into  great  men.  I  have  seen  that 
process  work.  I  believe  It  works  most 
often  in  times  of  great  stress  and  con- 
troversy. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  In  that 
tradition,  Mr.  President.  I  commend  him 
for  his  courage,  for  his  careful,  method- 
ical approach  to  the  analysis  of  the 
problem,  and  I  need  not  say  I  am  pleased 
beyond  description  with  his  final  judg- 
ment. I  thank  him. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
just  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  the  position  he  has  taken  on 
the  sale  of  the  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  traveling 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  on 
some  trips,  and  I  have  made  the  state- 
ment several  times  to  friends  that  he  Is 
one  of  the  ablest  and  finest  men  who 
has  come  to  the  Senate  during  my  27 
years  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

He  has  developed  a  reputation  not  only 
for  character  and  integrity  but  also  for 
wisdom  and  vision.  The  stand  he  has 
taken  here  today  has  substantiated  my 
high  opinion  of  him,  and  I  just  want  him 
to  know  that  we  in  this  body  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  him  and  we  wish  him 
well  in  all  of  his  undertakings  because 
we  are  proud  of  him  as  a  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  both  of  my  colleagues,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  for  their  remarks. 
I  certainly  am  humbled  by  them. 

I  can  only  say  that,  as  they  know,  this 
has  been  a  very  very  difficult  decision  for 
me.  I  have  given  It  a  great  deal  of 
thought.  Having  come  to  this  conclusion, 
it  is  my  hope  that  each  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  up  until  the  time  of 
the  roUcall  will  reexamine  his  position 
on  this  Issue,  as  I  have  been  carefully 
reminded  in  the  last  few  days. 


I  am  convinced  if  we  reject  this  sale 
we  will  turn  our  baclis  on  one  of  the 
great  opportunities — perhaps  one  of  the 
few  opportunities,  if  not  the  omy  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  the  series  of  right  steps 
m  the  Middle  East  to  forward  the  peace 
process. 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  4  years  In 
which  to  observe  the  actions  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. This  is  an  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing a  friendship,  an  opportunity  which 
I  hope  will  be  seized. 

If  during  those  4  years  our  efforts  to 
work  together  have  failed,  there  is  still 
time  for  the  United  States  to  reverse  its 
position.  So  I  can  only  say  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  us  a  chance  to  work  to- 
ward the  resolution  of  the  very  difficult 
questions  in  the  Middle  East,  a  chance 
to  develop  bridges  of  friendship  and  un- 
derstanding with  the  moderate  countrlt« 
of  the  Arab  world. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  best  interests  of 
both  Egypt  and  Israel  for  us  to  do  so. 
and  I  am  convinced  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  Im- 
mense pressures.  I  have  been  asked  by 
members  of  the  press  if  immense  pres- 
sures were  exerted  on  me  during  the 
course  of  taking  this  position.  I  will  say 
in  all  candor  that  I  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  information.  No  one  on  either 
side  of  the  Issue  has  tried  to  pressure  me 
in  any  improper  manner,  including  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  made 
It  verv  clear  to  me  during  our  visits  that 
th's  was  a  national  security  issue,  An 
issue  that  should  be  considered  solely  on 
its  own  merits,  without  regard  to  other 
poMtical  ouestions. 

I  certainly  aeree  with  that  assessment. 

I  have  made  this  d-^cls'on  based  on 
one  and  only  one  th'ng — what  I  per- 
ceived was  the  best  nflMo"al  .security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  There  was 
no  other  basis  for  the  decision. 

The  greatest  pressure  and  struegle 
was  with  my  own  iudgment  and  with  mv 
own  conscience.  But.  having  made  that 
struggle.  I  am  absolutely  sure  in  my  own 
mind  that  I  will  be  voting  in  accord  with 
my  own  best  judgment  about  what  is 
right  for  the  United  States  and  about 
what  is  the  right  decision  for  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States' 

I  vield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESTDTNG  OFFICER.  The  next 
order  Is  for  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
fMr.  HuDDLESTON)  to  be  recognized. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

OKOEB   or   PKOCEDTTmE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
personal  circumstances  of  wh'ch  I  have 
been  made  aware,  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  change  the  order  for  this 
morning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
maining time  allocated  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd>  on  special  order  be 
vitiated.  I  ask.  as  well,  that  the  time 
allocated  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hxtddikston)  on 
special  ofder  be  deferred  until  10  o'clock. 

I  ask  Unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
between  now  and  10  o'clock  be  dedicated 
to  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  I  under  the  terms  and  cor.ditions 
heretofore  prescribed  for  today,  ar.d  that 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of  H.R. 
4035,  thfl  Interior  appropriations  bill,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Huddleston  pres- 
entation;   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  It  Is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  GINOCIDE  CONVENTION  AND 
THeTtREATYMAKING  POWER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday ijdiscussed  the  allegation  of  the 
Liberty  Lobby's  "White  Paper  on  the 
Genocid^  Convention"  that  this  treaty 
could  sut)ersede  the  Constitution.  As  I 
demonstrated,  the  historical  record  is 
conclusive  that  such  allegations  are  non- 
sense: Ftrst.  treaties  can  only  be  valid 
when  consistent  with  the  Constitution; 
second,  jtreatles  can  never  supersede 
the  Constitution;  and,  third,  in  cases 
where  tljere  is  an  inconsistency  or  con- 
tradiction between  a  treaty  and  a  law 
adopted  by  Congress  at  a  later  time,  the 
act  of  Congress  prevails  and  the  treaty 
which  it  [contradicts  is  null  and  void. 

TodayJ  I  would  like  to  turn  to  another, 
perhaps!  more  theoretical,  aspect  of 
treatymaking:  That  Is,  the  contention 
that  trmties  are  limited  to  matters 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the  States. 
The  argument  has  been  cast  many  ways 
but  it  ofien  runs  like  this:  Genocide,  In 
its  most  Basic  and  brutal  form.  In  murder 
on  a  large  scale  and  the  States  are  com- 
petent ii  adopt  laws  dealing  with  mur- 
der; therefore,  crimes  such  as  genocide 
go  beyoqd  the  treaty  power  under  the 
Constitution.  Proponents  of  this  view  are 
fond  of  citing  Thomas  Jefferson's  famous 
four  conditions  for  treatymaking  from 
his  "Maiiual  of  Parliamentary  Proce- 
dure" as  authority  for  this  Interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  far  from  being  accepted 
constltuaonal  practice,  a  limited  inter- 
pretation of  treaty  powers  is  clearly  op- 
posite t<J  the  historical  record.  I  Intend 
to  show  that:  First,  this  limited  view  of 
treaty  powers  was  never  fully  accepted 
by  our  «Dunding  Fathers  and  Jefferson 
recognized  that;  second,  the  Supreme 
Court  h4s  decisively  rejected  a  limited 
interpretjation  of  proper  subjects  for 
treaties;  jand.  third,  contemporary  prac- 
tice has]  supported  the  Court's  inter- 
pretation. 

THB   MiaSINO  WORDS  OF  JETTEKSON 

Mr.  Ptesident,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  favored  a  very  limited 
interpretation  of  treaty  powers  but  In 
citing  selectively  from  his  "Manual  of 
Parliamentary  Procedure,"  proponents 
of  his  vleiw  overlook  two  key  points :  Jef- 
ferson refcognized  that  his  interpretation 
was  not  In  a  clear  majority  among  the 
Founding  Fathers  and,  second,  that  a 
comparison  between  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation and  the  Constitution  make  It 


clear  that  the  omission  of  specific  re- 
strictions in  the  Constitution  on  treaty 
powers  is  of  particular  significance. 

The  initial  lines  of  Jefferson's  listing 
of  conditions  for  treaty-making  are  im- 
portant: 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
this  department  of  legislation  Is  confined  to 
two  branches  only  of  the  ordinary  legisla- 
ture— the  President  originating  and  the  Sen- 
ate having  a  negative.  To  what  subjects  this 
power  extends  has  not  been  defined  In  detail 
by  the  Constitution  nor  are  we  entirely 
agreed  among  ourselves.  .  .  . 

That  final  line,  seldom  quoted,  is  im- 
portant on  two  counts. 

First,  Jefferson  explicitly  recognized 
that  his  view  was  not  universailly  held  by 
the  other  Founding  Fathers. 

Second,  the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
did  not  spell  out  in  detail  any  limita- 
tions on  treaty  power  Is  important  when 
contrasted  with  the  restraints  imposed 
upon  treatymaking  powers  by  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  the  predecessor  to 
our  Constitution.  That  document  pro- 
hibited treaties  which  would  restrain 
State  legislatures  from: 

Imposing  such  posts  and  duties  on  foreign- 
ers as  their  own  people  are  subject  to.  or  from 
prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importation  of 
any  species  or  commodities  whatsoever. 

In  this  light,  the  omission  of  specific 
prohibitions  on  subjects  for  treatymak- 
ing takes  on  additional  significance. 

THE     SUPREME     COURT'S    INTERPRETATION 

The  Supreme  Court's  record  also 
clearly  reinforces  this  broad  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  proper  subjects  for  treaties. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Republic, 
the  Court  had  tended  to  uphold  treaty 
makers  in  any  challenge  regarding  the 
propriety  of  subject  matter.  While  most 
of  these  decisions  did  not  specifically 
address  the  question  of  subject  matter. 
Justices  often  outlined  their  views  in 
dicta.  One  of  the  cases  to  which  I  re- 
ferred yesterday,  contained  just  that 
type  of  pronouncement.  Mr.  Justice 
Field  in  Geofrey  against  Riggs  <1890) 
noted  regarding  treaty  powers  that: 

It  would  not  be  contended  that  It  ex- 
tends so  far  as  to  authorize  what  the  Con- 
stitution forbids,  or  a  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  government,  or  In  that  of  one 
of  the  States,  or  a  cession  of  the  portion 
of  the  latter,  without  Its  consent  .  .  . 

But  with  these  exceptions.  It  Is  not  per- 
ceived that  there  Is  any  limit  to  the  ques- 
tions which  can  be  adjusted. 

The  second  case  that  I  want  to  cite  is 
perhaps  the  most  celebrated  and  ana- 
lyzed constitutional  law  case,  Missouri 
against  Holland. 

In  this  case,  decided  in  1920,  the  Court 
was  reviewing  a  challange  to  the  validity 
of  a  congressional  statute  Implementing 
a  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  was  the 
contention  of  the  State  of  Missouri  that 
this  statute  went  beyond  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Gcvemment  and  that  it 
could  not  have  been  adopted  except  pur- 
suant to  a  treaty. 

The  decision,  rendered  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes,  had  an  enormous  impact. 
It  conclusively  dismissed  the  claim  of 
Missouri — and,  by  extension,  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  view — that  the  treaty  power  was 


limited  by  any  form  of  unstated  exten- 
sion (or  as  Holmes  phrased  it  "invisible 
radiation")  from  the  10th  amendment. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  opinion  has 
remained  the  controlling  Interpretation 
of  treaty  power  since  that  time. 

THE    CONTEMPORARY    PERIOD 

Interestingly,  one  who  did  question 
this  decision.  Senator  Brlcker,  provided 
backhanded  support  for  Holmes'  view.  In 
an  unsuccessful  effort  between  1952  cmd 
1957  to  "overrule"  the  Missouri  case.  Sen- 
ator Bricker  led  a  fight  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  very  fact  that 
Bricker  pursued  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment strategy  suggests  an  awareness  of 
the  lack  of  constitutional  restraints  upon 
treaty  powers.  The  Missouri  case,  then, 
was  not  a  case  of  misinterpretation  by 
the  Court  to  be  reversed  at  a  later  date 
but  rather  a  correct  Interpretation,  with 
which  he  disagreed,  and  sought  to  rem- 
edy constitutionally.  Otherwise,  as  Prof. 
Louis  Henkin  notes,  his  struggle  would 
have  been  "largely  unnecessary,  legally 
as  well  as  politically." 

The  contemporary  record  provides 
more  straightforward  endorsement  of 
this  view.  The  Senate  has  given  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  a  series  of  treaties, 
running  the  gamut  from  political  rights 
of  women  to  protection  of  whales,  safe- 
guards against  hij£K:king  and  political 
terrorism  to  protection  of  the  seas 
against  oil  spills. 

While  some  of  these  treaties  have  been 
challenged  on  political  grounds,  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
these  agreements  has  been  virtually  un- 
questioned— further  proof  that  the  broad 
scope  of  treaty  powers  is  unquestioned 
today. 

IN   CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  clear  that  the 
treaty  powers  of  the  Constitution  have 
been  fully  recognized,  and  exercised,  as 
unfettered  since  the  definitive  Missouri 
case. 

The  only  overarching  limitations,  and 
I  discussed  them  yesterday,  are  the  re- 
quirements that  treaties  be  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  that  they  may 
never  supersede  the  Constitution  or  Im- 
pinge upon  constitutional  freedoms. 

Yet,  in  our  exercise  of  that  unfettered 
power,  Mr.  President,  we  have  failed  to 
give  our  advice  and  consent  to  the  one 
treaty  which  embodies  the  highest  of 
American  Ideals,  the  right  to  live. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional Impediment  to  ratification  of  this 
treaty.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
our  Constitution  and  deserves  our  fullest 
support.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  seeking  prompt  ratification. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


October  27,  1981 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  concluded. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HUDDLESTON 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston)  . 


AWACS 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  vote  on  one  of 
the  most  difficult  foreign  policy  issues 
to  confront  us  in  many  years.  The  ram- 
ifications of  our  decision  could  have  far- 
reaching  effects  on  the  peace  and  stabil- 
ity of  the  Middle  East  and  therefore  on 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  of 
Israel,  and  of  the  free  world. 

The  question  Is  whether  to  approve 
the  President's  proposal  to  sell  a  pack- 
age of  air  defense  enhancement  weapons 
and  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

For  the  past  several  weeks,  I  have  de- 
voted many  hours  to  the  study  and  con- 
sideration of  all  aspecte  of  the  proposed 
sale.  I  have  talked  to  many  on  both  sides. 
I  have  talked  with  the  President,  mili- 
tary officials,  State  Department  person- 
nel and  representatives  of  our  intelli- 
gence agencies.  I  have  consulted  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 
with  groups  and  organizations  dedicated 
to  the  security  of  Israel  and  to  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I  have  read  everything  I  could  find 
relating  to  the  proposition  and  to  its 
potential  effects.  I  have  considered  the 
points  of  view  of  all  who  wrote  to  me  or 
contacted  me  in  any  way. 

I  have  sought  answers  to  every  ques- 
tion raised  and  fully  explored  every 
argument,  for  or  against  presented  from 
any  quarter. 

I  purposely  and  consciously  avoided 
making  a  decision  until  I  had  completed 
this  exhaustive  process. 

Two  considerations  I  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  allow  to  enter  my  deliberations: 
The  possible  political  repercussions  to 
me  personally  and  whether  I  would  be 
on  the  prevailing  side  when  the  vote  was 
taken. 

I  have  decided  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
sale. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  proposal  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States.  To 
meet  that  test,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
determine  on  the  basis  of  all  factors 
involved : 

That  Saudi  Arabia  had  a  legitimate 
need  for  increased  defensive  capability 
and  the  sale  would  contribute  to  meeting 
that  need; 

That  the  introduction  of  the  airplanes, 
equipment  and  weapons  would  not  con- 
stitute an  increased  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel  but  had  the  real  potential 
of  enhancing  that  security; 

That  the  sale  would  be  consistent  with 
and  supportive  of  U.S.  efforts  to  pro- 
vide a  creditable  defense  force  in  the 
area  to  protect  the  legitimate  interests 
of  our  country,  of  our  friends  in  the 
area,  and  of  our  Western  allies; 


That  the  risk  of  compromising  valu- 
able advanced  technology  was  minimal; 

That  the  United  States  would  main- 
tain sufficient  continuing  involvement  to 
prevent  a  breach  of  the  agreement  or 
improper  use  of  the  systems  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  friends  in  the  area;  and 

That  the  transaction  would  improve 
the  chances  for  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area. 

Taking  these  requirements  separately, 
here  are  some  of  the  points  that  per- 
suaded me. 

Saudi  Arabia's  defense  needs  are  real 
and  have  been  greatly  increased  by  such 
recent  events  as  the  fall  of  the  Shah  of 
Iran,  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
the  Iran-Iraq  war  and  the  increased  So- 
viet and  Cuban  involvement  in  Lybia, 
Ethiopia.  Syria,  and  South  Yemen. 

With  a  large  area  and  small  popula- 
tion and  armed  forces,  Saudi  Arabia  is 
Ill-prepared  to  defend  its  widely  dis- 
persed oil-related  targets. 

Early  warning  and  the  ability  to  react 
to  an  impending  strike  are  the  essence 
of  protective  forces.  AWACS  and  the  ad- 
ditional ground  radar  will  provide  that 
early  warning  and  direct  the  defensive 
attack. 

The  Sidewinder  missile  will  enable  the 
defenders  to  attack  head  on  to  stop  the 
intruders  before  they  reach  the  target 
area. 

The  conformal  fuel  tanks  and  aerial 
refueling  tankers  will  enable  the  Saudi 
Royal  Air  Force  to  remain  over  the  target 
longer  and  will  permit  the  basing  of 
planes  at  fields  farther  away  from  the 
targets  for  additional  security. 

The  Iran-Iraq  WM  and  the  recent 
strike  against  Kuwait  have  demonstrated 
that  oil  producing,  refining,  and  trans- 
porting facilities  are  likely  targets  . 

Clearly  a  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia  exists, 
and  clearly  the  sales  package  would  help 
the  Saudis  meet  that  threat. 

Still,  if  the  proposed  sale  presented  a 
threat  to  Israel  or  required  extensive 
countermeasures  on  the  part  of  Israel  it 
would  be  counterproductive  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  violate  our 
commitment  to  the  security  of  our 
strongest  ally  in  the  region. 

AWACS  were  designed  for  defensive 
purposes  and  have  only  limited  offensive 
utility.  To  use  it  in  concert  with  forces 
of  other  countries  requires  extensive 
joint  training  and  compatible  equipment 
in  the  participating  countries — ^both  pro- 
hibited by  the  agreement  and  with  the 
United  States  continuing  involvement 
in  maintenance  and  monitoring,  highly 
unlikely. 

If  the  sale  is  approved  it  would  not 
materially  affect  the  balance  of  power 
between  Israel  and  its  potential  enemies 
in  the  area.  Military  experts  believe 
Israel  would  still  prevail  over  any  other 
country  or  combination  of  countries 
which  pose  a  threat.  Israel's  margin  of 
superiority  over  its  Arab  neighbors  has 
increased  since  the  war  of  1973. 

If  the  sale  is  rejected,  it  is  possible- 
even  likely— that  Saudi  Arabia  will  turn 
elsewhere  to  obtain  similar  equipment 
without  the  restrictions  we  would  impose. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  United  States 
would  lose  what  leverage  it  has  to  ad- 


vance the  cause  of  peace  between  Israel 
and  Saudi  Arabia. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the 
last  Israeli-Arab  war  Eg>-pt  and  Saudi 
Arabia  were  among  Israel's  enemies.  Now 
Egypt  has  signed  a  peace  treaty.  Im- 
proved relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabia  will  certainly 
increase  the  likelihood  that  they,  too, 
will  take  a  more  conciliatory  and  peace- 
ful attitude. 

That  they  have  not  fully  supported  the 
peace  project  to  date  is  a  matter  of  legit- 
imate concern.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
have  not  precipitated  a  confrontation 
and  they  have  been  cooperative  and  help- 
ful in  a  number  of  ways. 

A  wise  man  said  once: 

If  one  makes  a  friend  of  an  adversary,  has 
ha  not  conquered  an  enemy? 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  United 
States  has  a  direct  security  interest  in 
the  continued  flow  of  oil  from  Saudi 
Arabia.  It  has  been  said  XhaX  Saudi  oil 
is  not  an  economic  luxury,  it  is  a  stra- 
tegic necessity. 

This  was  acknowledged  by  President 
Carter  before  a  Joint  session  of  Congress 
in  January  of  1980  when  he  said  that 
any  attack  on  the  oil  production  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  would  be  considered  an  at- 
tack on  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  would  be  resisted  by  any  means 
possible. 

At  the  time,  we  had  no  means  to  pro- 
ject an  effective  force  in  the  area.  We 
are  only  marginally  better  prepared  to- 
day. We  have  increased  our  naval  pres- 
ence in  the  area,  we  have  begim  extensive 
expansion  of  our  facilities  at  Diego 
Garcia — still  a  long  way  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  We  have  secured  access  rights  to 
certain  bases  in  the  general  area  and  we 
have  begun  the  development  of  a  rapid 
deployment  force. 

Having  a  compatible  warning  and 
communications  system  provided  by  the 
AWACS  in  Saudi  Arabia  would  be  con- 
sistent with  and  supportive  of  those  ef- 
forts. The  continuous  information  we 
would  receive  from  the  Saudi  AWACS 
under  the  sales  agreement  could  be  cru- 
cial to  our  ability  to  properly  respond  to 
a  hostile  challenge. 

Of  course,  the  development  of  the 
Saudi  capabUity  to  defend  its  own  oU 
fields  is  a  major  contribution  to  our 
strategic  goals  in  the  region. 

The  deployment  of  advanced  technol- 
ogy weapons  always  raised  the  concern 
that  the  technology  will  faU  into  hostUe 
hands  and  be  compromised.  But  no  per- 
suasive evidence  has  been  presented 
that  that  danger  would  be  more  than 
minimally  increased  by  the  proposed 
sale. 

Five  critical  elements  of  the  AWACS 
will  not  be  included.  The  technology  is 
already  several  years  old  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  advanced  considerably  by 
the  time  of  delivery  in  1985. 

Software  and  programing  techniques 
will  not  be  on  the  planes.  Operation  re- 
strictions in  the  agreement  further  mm- 
imize  the  likelihood  of  compromise. 

In  the  case  of  the  AIM-9L  missiles, 
they  are  already  deployed  in  eight  other 
countries  including  Israel.  AU  of  those 
countries  except  Israel  have  diplomaUc 
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with  the  Soviet  Union  which 

sizable  contingent  of  Soviet 

operate    within    their    borders. 


Saudi  Ai  abia  has  no  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviets. 

Furthermore,  the  missile  is  produced 
in  West  Germany.  Opportunities  for  So- 
viet disdovery  abound  with  or  without 
the  sale  |to  Saudi  Arabia.  Also,  our  Intel- 
ligence (Officials  teU  me  that  the  Saudis 
have  bedn  exceptionally  effective  in  pro- 
tecting important  Information. 

Of  coi  irse.  our  highest  technology  has 
been  cor  ipromised  most  often  right  here 
at  home  as  recent  espionage  cases  attest. 

There  can  never  be  a  guarantee,  but 
after  all.  why  do  we  develop  sophisti- 
cated de  fense  systems,  if  not  to  promote 
peace  ar  d  security? 

In  my  judgment,  what  little  additional 
risk  of  c(  >mpromise  may  be  occasioned  by 
the  sale  vould  be  worth  it. 

Withoat  joint  operation  in  the  air,  is 
there  eiough  U.S.  involvement  with 
Saudis  :o  assure  enforcement  of  the 
agreemeit?  Ground  maintenance  will 
continue  for  the  life  of  the  AW  ACS.  We 
supply  t  le  spare  parts.  We  conduct  the 
training!  of  crews  in  the  air  and  on  the 
ground  tmtil  at  least  1990.  We  receive 
the  infDrmation  picked  up  by  the 
AWACS  continuously.  We  monitor  the 
operatio  i.  It  does  not  take  much  imag- 
ination to  see  that  we  would  have  the 
ability  ti  i  halt  their  operations  in  a  short 
period  o   time. 

The  I  resident  has  indicated  that  if 
actions  ( luring  the  4-year  period  between 
approva  and  delivery  warrant,  the  sale 
could  be  canceled. 

Mr.  President,  my  final  point  is  that 
the  prospects  for  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Miceast  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
sale. 

With  the  difBcultles  in  Iran  and  the 
uncertain  conditions  in  Egypt,  Saudi 
Arabia  is  the  key  to  stability  and  peace 
in  the  r;gion  as  fragile  as  it  may  be. 

While  concern  is  expressed  about  the 
durabili  y  of  the  present  regime  the  fact 
is  that  it  has  ruled  for  50  years.  It  has 
been  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  desires 
of  its  people.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
there  iray  not  be  internal  difficulties, 
but  they  will  be  better  to  cope  with  those 
problems  if  they  have  confidence  that 
they  can  deal  with  external  threats  to 
their  se:urity.  The  proposed  sale  will 
help  gl\e  them  that  confidence  and  it 
will  assi  re  them  that  the  United  States 
is  seriou;  about  being  a  dependable  and 
helpful  ( illy. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  proposed 
sale  series  our  interest,  the  interest  of 
our  friends,  the  Israelis,  and  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucljy  will  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fron  California. 

Mr.  C  RANSTON.  I  regret  the  decision 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  but  I  re- 
spect it  as  I  respect  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  know  the  deep  thought  he 
has  put  into  this  matter,  the  many  con- 
versatio  is  he  has  had  with  many  people 
whom  i  e  has  sought  out  or  who  have 
sought    lim  out  to  weigh  the  pros  and 


the  cons,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  stated  the  argument  in 
favor  of  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  as  well 
as  anyone  could  state  it. 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  arguments 
on  the  other  side  are  more  compelling, 
but  I  think  the  Senator  has  made  a  good 
contribution  to  this  debate. 

The  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, along  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  BoREN)  have  today  taken  the 
PKjsitions  in  support  of  the  sale  they 
have  taken  underscores  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  despite  the 
efforts  of  some  to  turn  it  into  one.  There 
are  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Someone  asked  me  just  before  I  came 
on  the  Senate  floor  what  I  thought  about 
the  defections  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Senator  from  Oklahcwna 
and,  of  course,  they  are  not  defections. 

The  fact  that  they  are  Democrats  com- 
ing out  on  the  same  side  on  which  they 
have  come  out  is  not  a  defection  be- 
cause there  was  not  a  party  position,  and 
the  positions  taken  by  both  Senators  are 
no  surprise  to  anyone  who  has  been  try- 
ing to  analyze  who  will  come  down 
where  on  this  issue.  The  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa were  anticipated  by  leaders  of  the 
effort  on  both  sides,  and  do  not  change 
the  relative  balance  of  the  strength  on 
each  side  as  of  this  moment. 

Again  I  want  to  express  my  respect 
and  friendship  for  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  know  on  the  next  issue  or  almost 
the  next  one  we  will  be  together  and 
working  on  the  same  side  and  for  the 
same  purposes.  Our  purpose  is  actually 
the  same  in  this  matter,  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  and  stability 
and  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I 
have  been  not  only  colleagues  but  friends 
now  for  many  years,  and  I  have  watched 
him  over  those  years  as  he  has  ap- 
proached many  difficult  issues  and  rea- 
soned his  way  through  with  the  skill 
that  has  become  characteristic  of  Dee 

HUDDLESTON. 

I  cannot  recall,  however,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  I  have  seen  an  issue  that  has 
required  so  many  Senators  to  spend  so 
much  effort  in  trying  to  weigh  and 
balance  the  equities  and  reach  a  final 
judgment.  It  has  been  one  of  those  kinds 
of  issues. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  it  seems 
to  me,  once  again  never  panicked,  he 
never  was  excited,  he  approached  the 
matter  methodically  and  carefully  and 
he  rationalized  the  issues  presented.  He 
postponed  his  judgment  until  he  him- 
self was  content  with  the  result,  and  I 
believe  in  doing  so  he  has  exhibited  the 
best  qualities  of  Senate  deliberation  on 
important  issues. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  say  to  him  that 
I  am  pleased  with  the  decision  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  believe  he  is 


absolutely  correct,  and  I  believe  his  view 
will  prevail,  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
support. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  as  well  as  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Let  me  reaffirm  what  they  both  In- 
dicated, that  there  has  been  no  political 
consideration  in  making  this  decision. 
There  has  been  no  pressure.  I  have  not 
felt  I  was  under  pressure,  although  many 
people  on  both  sides  did  seek  an  audience 
with  me,  and  most  of  them  were  granted. 

I  certainly  was  not  offered  anything 
nor  did  I  ask  anything  of  anybody  that 
might  influence  this  particular  decision. 

It  Is  difficult  because  as  I  look  around 
at  those  who  are  either  for  or  against 
and  who  have  declared  such,  both  those 
individuals  in  this  body  and  others,  I 
find  people  for  whom  I  have  great  ad- 
miration and  respect,  people  whose 
opinion  I  value  very  much,  on  both  sides. 
I  am  convinced  from  the  beginning,  of 
course,  like  most  other  issues  that  all 
the  wisdom,  all  the  dedication,  all  the 
patriotism  are  certainly  not  on  one  side 
of  this  particular  issue. 

So  it  all  boils  down  to  a  very  lonely 
decision  that  each  of  us  in  the  Senate 
has  to  arrive  at,  and  that  is  there  Is  no- 
body to  make  it  for  us.  We  make  the 
decision  ourselves,  and  we  make  it  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  believe  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  country  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  responsibility  In  that 
manner. 

I  have  many  friends  who  will  be  sorely 
disappointed  in  this  particular  decision, 
many  who  will  appreciate  the  problem. 
But  that  is  not  a  consideration. 

While  we  take  into  account  the  points 
made  by  our  friends  on  both  sides,  con- 
sider very  carefully  their  arguments.  In 
the  final  analysis  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  act  in  accordance  with  our  belief  in 
what  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  simply  want  to  add 
my  congratulations  to  that  of  the  others 
in  congratulating  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  making  what  is  a  very  tough  decision. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said 
that  he  did  not  allow  political  consider- 
ations to  enter  into  his  judgment.  I  know 
that  is  true,  because  had  he  allowed  those 
judgments  to  enter.  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  voted  against  the  sale,  because 
there  are  very  few  Saudi  Arabians  In 
Kentucky— or  indeed  Arabs  at  all.  But  in 
the  final  analysis.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  have  announced  for  this 
sale  because  it  is  decidedly,  and  In  my 
view  clearly,  in  the  national  interest. 

If  we  could  turn  back  that  clock  to 
the  time  when  we  were  originally  con- 
sidering whether  or  not  we  should  offer 
the  AWACS  or  the  enhancement  pack- 
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age  on  the  P-15'.<!  to  the  Saudis,  then,  in- 
deed, it  would  have  been  a  very  close  de- 
cision and  I  may  have  counseled  the 
President  not  to  do  It. 

But.  having  gone  this  far,  having  the 
prestige  not  of  Ronald  Reagan.  Presi- 
dent, but  the  prestige  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  line  and  of  the 
United  States  as  a  reliable  ally  in  the 
world  on  the  line,  I  beUeve  the  decision  Is 

clear. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  second  the  comments  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
It  is  an  extraordinarily  difficult  decision 
for  a  great  many  people,  not  the  least  of 
whom  is  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  Al- 
though I  analyzed  the  issues  and  made 
up  my  mind  very  early,  it  does  not  mean 
it  was  necessarily  an  easier  decision. 

I  congratulate  those  who  have  made 
the  decision.  I  think,  on  the  right  side  of 
that  difficult  Issue.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  I»resldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  min- 
utes on  the  matter  of  the  AWACS  sale. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  the  time  under  my  con- 
trol. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ture.  January  21, 1950— provided  me  with 
some  useful  Insight  Into  the  problems  of 
prejudice.  I  recommend  his  article  to  all 
concerned  with  the  problem. 

Many  American  Jewish  groups  deserve 
to  be  praised  for  their  effective  and  care- 
ful participation  in  the  AWACS  debate. 
Although  their  numbers  are  relatively 
few,  they  have  provided  a  valuable  pub- 
lic service  by  sharpening  and  focusing 
the  debate  on  all  possible  ramifications 
of  the  proposed  sale.  They  have  amply 
demonstrated  their  deep  concern  for  US. 
strategic  interests  and  a  furtherance  of 
Middle  East  peace  prospects  with  an 
outpouring  of  basic  facts  and  complex 
useful  analyses  of  the  Middle  East  sit- 
uation. Few  other  groups  have  given  so 
much  time,  energy,  and  other  resources 
to  the  important  task  of  informing  the 
public  and  elected  officials.  This  is  de- 
mocracy and  representative  government 
in  action,  and  I  congratulate  these 
groups  for  contributing  so  tirelessly  to 
the  democratic  process.  They  have  helped 
to  make  our  system  work  better. 

But  I  was  really  assured  in  my 
faith  in  America  during  my  visit  to  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  meeting,  and  I 
wish  to  commend  them  again  for  the  fine 
and  polite  fashion  in  which  I  was 
received. 

After  the  meeting,  I  had  a  long  session 
with  their  national  leadership,  which 
was  equally  informative  and  worthwhile. 
It  was  one  of  the  greatest  experiences  I 
have  had  during  my  time  in  the  U.S. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


AWACS 

Mr.  PRFTSSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
a  wonderful  experience  as  the  speaker  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  in  San  Francisco  last  week. 

Given  the  current  AWACS  debate,  I 
considered  the  atmosphere  at  that  meet- 
ing to  be  very  positive.  It  made  me  feel 
very  good  about  America  to  participate  in 
such  a  rational  discussion  with  an  audi- 
ence of  500  to  600. 

I  wish  to  commend  them  for  their 
thoughtfulness  and  the  polite  way  in 
which  I  was  received.  I  think  that  this 
experience  illustrates  how  great  our 
country  is.  It  also  reemphasized  for  me 
the  importance  of  the  basic  right  of  all 
Americans  to  express  their  views  on 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  issues  with- 
out injecting  irrelevant  considerations  ,of 
ethnic  or  religious  backgrounds.  We 
must  remember  that  people  of  all  religi- 
ous faiths  and  political  persuasions  have 
a  right  to  lobby  and  to  express  their 
opinions.  That  is  the  American  way. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Greenberg,  the  national 
chairman  of  the  Anti -Defamation 
League,  emphasized  that  one  could  1>e 
for  the  AWACS  sale  and  not  be  against 
Israel.  My  own  remarks  addressed  the 
importance  of  active  political  expression 
for  all  Americans  while  avoiding  ethnic 
and  religious  prejudice  in  politics.  I  am 
indebted  to  Prof.  H.  A.  Overstreet.  whose 
article,  "The  Gentle  People  of  Preju- 
dice"— the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  business. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bin  (H.R.  4035)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 

the  blU. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
would  I  be  correct  in  saying  that  the 
amendment  first  In  order  is  that  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from    West    Virginia    (Mr.    Robert    C. 

BVRD)? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    533 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD)  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  533: 

Insert  on  page  14,  line  2.  after  "1983" 
":  Provided,  That  of  the  amount  Included 
In  this  head,  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  shall 
be  used  to  reimburse  fiscal  year  1981  costs  of 
those  nine  states  which  did  not  receive  their 


full    survey    and    planning    grants    In    that 
year". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  that  I  am  offering  would 
correct  an  error  that  occurred  during  the 
passage  of  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ations, resci"^sions,  and  deferral  bill,  Pub- 
lic Law  97-12,  this  summer. 

During  consideration  of  that  blD,  an 
amount  of  $2.4  million  was  set  aside  for 
seven  States— Alaska,  Hawaii.  Oregon. 
Tennessee.  Virginia.  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  and,  in  addition,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  So  it  would 
be  nine  political  jurisdictions  which  had 
not  yet  received  their  fiscal  year  1981 
survey  and  planning  grants  from  the  his- 
toric preservation  fund.  The  remaining 
funds  in  that  account,  other  than  this 
$2.4  million,  were  rescinded. 

So  it  Is  now  apparent  that  the  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  was  in  error.  This  rescission 
actually  took  more  funds  than  were  un- 
expended. So  this  creates  a  situation  of 
importance  to  the  nine  political  entitles 
which  h-we  already  incurred  certain  costs 
during  fiscal  year  1981  with  the  assur- 
ance that  these  costs  would  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  Federal  Government. 

Let  me  add  that,  in  Incurring  these 
costs,  the  States  were  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  correct 
this  deficiency  and  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  a  por- 
tion of  the  expenses  incurred  by  these 
States.  It  is  mv  Intent  that  the  Secre- 
tary provide  $1.5  million  of  this  1982 
appropriation  to  the  nine  jurisdictions 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  planning  and 
sui  vey  grants  were  originally  earmarked, 
and  that  these  States  and  territories  may 
apply  1981  costs  to  match  theSe  grants. 
I  am  informed  that  the  State  historic 
preservation  officers  unanimously  en- 
dorsed this  position  at  the  September  12, 
1981,  board  meeting. 

This  amendment  will  still  leave  $25 
million  to  cover  1982  costs  of  all  States 
and  other  entities  including  the  national 
trust;  so,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  in  the  interest  of  fairness. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
pointed  to  a  problem  that  did  arise  and 
has  occurred,  and  which  does  need  to  be 
rectified. 

One  of  the  dilemmas  that  we  always 
face  is:  How  did  you  build  accountability 
into  a  system  into  which  errors  inevitably 
creep?  There  was  an  error  made  in  this 
case.  The  error,  however,  was  not  that  of 
the  States.  The  States  ought  not  to  be 
the  ones  who  suffer  from  the  fact  that  an 
error  was  made.  It  was  bad  administra- 
tion. There  was  inadequate  monitoring 
of  the  progress  of  these  grants.  That 
responsibility  lies  with  the  Federal 
agency  and  should  not  be  transferred  as 
a  burden  to  the  affected  States. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  correct  in 
offering  this  amendment.  I  support  the 
amendment.  I  take  this  time  only  to  indi- 
cate that  there  is  some  unhappiness,  at 
least  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  program  which  permitted  this 
error  to  be  made  in  the  first  place.  But 
having  been  made,  we  ought  to  rectify  it. 
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I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
I  commead  the  Senator  for  having  offered 
it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
also  supi  ort  the  amendment.  The  Sena- 
tor fronv  Idaho  has  correctly  stated  the 
basis  of  it.  We  enthusiastically  support  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  both  of  the  distinguished  man- 
agers fop  their  support,  and  I  yield  back 
the  rem^der  of  my  time. 

Mr.  \ficCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed iA  the  quorum  call  immediately 
preceding  the  discussion  of  this  amend- 
ment be  fcharged  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  »4:CLURE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  Sasser 
and  Randolph  be  added  as  cosponsors  to 
the  Byrci  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioij,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Withoilt  objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  ainendment  (UP  No.  533)  was 
agreed  t<^. 

Mr.  M^CLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  recoilsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Ml".  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wiulstate  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Under  the  previous 
order,  what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
amendment  is  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor fromi Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy). 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  recog- 
nized.    I 

Mr.  LBAHY.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
parllamiitary  situation? 

The  {^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  is  recog- 
nized fof  the  purpose  of  presenting  his 
amendmlent.  Time  for  the  quorum  hsis 
been  counted  equally  against  each  side. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  How  much  time  is  re- 
mainingper  side? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
remainii^g  is  30  minutes.  There  are  15 
minutes  mow  remaining  on  each  side  on 
the  ameiidment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

VTP  AMENDMENT  NO.  534 

( Purpose  i  To  Increase  funding  of  the  Office 
of  SpectsI  Counsel  of  the  Economic  Regu- 
latory Administration) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Pell  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendmpnt  will  be  stated. 

The  bl^  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leaht) 
for  hlm«  U,  Mr.  MrrzKNBAUM,  Mr.  BtTMFixs, 


Mr.  Hakt.  Mr.  Kbnnedt,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Wn.- 
UAMS,  and  Mr.  Peix  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  634: 

On  page  42.  line  16.  before  the  period  add 
the  following  " :  and,  provided  further.  That 
of  the  funds  deferred  under  this  head  in  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  and  Rescission 
Act.  1981  (Public  Law  97-13).  »34.000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  use  by  the  Office 
of  Special  Counsel  and  the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel  shall  use  such  funds  to  pursue  al- 
leged violations  by  major  refiners  of  De- 
partment of  Energy  regulations  pursuant  to 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  (Public  Law  93-159)  and  not  more  than 
$3,400,030  deferred  under  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  and  Rescission  Act.  1981  shall 
be  available  for  program  administration". 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tions bill  which  will  raise  the  level  of 
funding  for  the  Department  of  Energy, 
Office  of  Special  Counsel,  to  $24  million. 

This  amendment  does  not  increase 
either  budget  authority  or  budget  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1982.  It  transfers 
$12.9  million  from  an  account  that  had 
been  set  up  to  cover  costs  associated  with 
a  reduction  in  force  for  OSC  operations. 
This  transfer  will  still  leave  $3.3  million 
in  the  RIF  account.  More  importantly, 
it  will  raise  funding  for  OSC  to  $24  mil- 
lion, a  level  which  insures  that  more 
than  $8.6  billion  in  oil  company  pricing 
violations  can  be  pursued. 

Mr.  President,  the  OSC  audits,  investi- 
gates, and  prosecutes  the  35  largest 
domestic  oil  refiners  in  this  country  for 
alleged  petroleum  product  pricing  vio- 
lations that  occurred  during  the  period 
that  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  was  in  effect.  OSC  is  one  of  two 
ofiBces  in  the  DOE  compliance  program. 
The  other,  the  OfiBce  of  Enforcement, 
which  deals  with  smaller,  independent 
refiners,  is  not  affected  by  my  amend- 
ment. 

OSC  was  established  in  1977  after  a 
report  authored  by  Stanley  Sporkin  and 
others  showed  that  the  major  oil  refiners 
were  not  being  adequately  investigated 
for  possible  pricing  violations. 

Since  that  time,  OSC  has  identified 
more  than  $12.8  billion  in  alleged  pricing 
violations.  Last  year  alone.  OSC  was 
able  to  settle  more  than  $2  billion  of 
these  cases.  Of  this  amount,  more  than 
$153  million  was  rebated  directly  to 
consumers  overcharged.  $47  million  was 
returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  some 
$14.5  million  in  price  rollbacks  were  ob- 
tained. 

Thus,  with  a  budget  of  $37  million, 
OSC  operations  returned  more  than  $210 
million  to  taxpayers — and  they  are  just 
getting  into  the  major  cases.  This  repre- 
sents a  return  of  $5.70  for  every  Federal 
dollar  spent. 

Mr.  President,  this  administration  had 
originally  proposed  an  84-percent  cut  in 
OSC  funding  for  fiscal  year  1982.  OSC 
operations  would  have  obviously  been 
seriously  impaired.  They  would  have 
been  unable  to  pursue  most  of  the  $8.6 
billion  in  alleged  pricing  violations. 

It  would  have  made  a  genuflection — 
a  tiny  genuflection — toward  a  balanced 
budget  by  making  a  tiny,  tiny  cut.  But 
we  not  only  would  have  been  unable  to 
pursue  $8.6  billion  in  claimed  pricing 
violations.  I  think  we  would  have  granted 


de  facto  amnesty  to  the  35  largest  oil 
refiners  under  the  guise  of  budgetary 
restraint. 

In  fact,  in  a  February  6  memorandum, 
then  Acting  Economic  Regulatory  Ad- 
ministration Head,  Barton  House,  wrote 
that  this  cutback  would,  "•  *  •  cause 
so  much  confusion  and  chaos  that  a 
substantial  portion  •  •  •"  of  the  re- 
maining cases  would  not  be  resolved. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  somewhat  encour- 
aging to  note  that  the  administration 
has  changed  their  position  on  OSC.  The 
President,  in  his  September  budget  revi- 
sion, requested  $11.5  million  for  OSC 
in  fiscal  year  1982,  up  from  $6.5  million 
he  had  originally  proposed.  However, 
OSC  funding  would  still  be  cut  some 
70  percent. 

As  Senators  may  remember,  I  found 
the  funding  levels  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution prejudged  my  amendment.  At 
that  time,  I  was  shown  a  letter  by  Sena- 
tor McCLURE  written  by  Energy  Secre- 
tary Edwards  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies.  In  that  letter. 
Secretary  Edwards  states  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  committed  to — aggres- 
sively pursuing  this  program  to  an  or- 
derly completion  in  a  manner  which  will 
insure  that  no  general  amnesty  for  vio- 
lators of  regulations  under  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secketabt  or  Enesgt, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  24,  1981. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClttke, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee   on   Interior   and 
Related  Agencies,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McCttntE ;  I  understand  con- 
cerns have  been  expressed  concerning  the 
Administration's  policies  regarding  execution 
of  the  Department  of  Energy's  Compliance 
Program. 

Let  me  assure  you  of  my  strong  commit- 
ment to  aggressively  pursuing  this  program 
to  an  orderly  completion  in  a  manner  which 
will  assure  no  general  amnesty  for  violators 
of  regulations  under  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act.  To  this  end  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  re- 
cently provided  250  additional  positions  to 
the  Department,  and  we  have  determined  to 
allocate  these  positions  to  enhance  the  Com- 
pliance Program.  This  addition  would  bring 
the  budgeted  manpower  level  for  the  com- 
pliance activity  to  a  total  of  479  for  FY  1982. 
In  addition.  I  am  conunltted  to  allocate  addi- 
tional resources  as  may  be  necessary  from 
within  the  Department  to  meet  our  program 
objectives. 

As  a  result  of  the  actions  described  above, 
I  do  not  anticipate  the  need  for  a  general  re- 
duction in  force  in  the  Compliance  Program 
within  the  next  six  months  and  possibly  at 
any  time  during  FY  1982  due  to  resource 
constraints.  Of  course,  some  localized  reduc- 
tions could  be  necessitated  by  organizational 
or  workload  adjustments. 

I  intend  to  closely  monitor  developments 
in  this  program  during  the  coming  months 
to  assure  that  it  is  adequately  staffed  to  meet 
these  commitments. 
Sincerely, 

James  B.  Edwards. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  in  a  Sep- 
tember 22  letter  from  Office  of  Man- 
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agement    and    Budget    Director    David  given  away  that  $12  billion,  I  do  not  peatedly  in  every  forum  In  which  he  tes- 

Stockman  to  Energy  Secretary  Edwards,  think  we  should  add  another  $8.6  billion,  tified — that  they  intend  to  make  deci- 

Mr  Stockman  states  that  he,  "•  •  *  is  I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  the  sions:  that  the  only  reason  they  would 

persuaded  that  it  is  not  possible  to  phase  administration  speak  about  the  fact  that  need  more  money  would  be  in  the  event 

out  the  program  as  rapidly  as  was  as-  they  are  strongly  in  favor  of  strict  en-  of  procrast  nation  or  delay, 

sumed  when  the  Presidents  budget  was  forcement   of   the  law,  that   they  are  He  was  questioned  very  closely  by  peo- 

developed  last  March."  Mr.  Stockman  against  any  type  of  criminal  conduct,  pie  on  both  sides  of  the  issue,  from  both 

goes  on  to  approve  additional  positions  and  I  applaud  them  for  that.  I  have  not  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  to  whether  the  avail- 

for  the  program  and  recommends  that  found  many  administrations  in  favor  of  able  funding  would  permit  them  to  make 

any  additional  resources  necessary  may  crime,  but  I  am  glad  to  hear  them  on  the  determinations  that  are  necessary  in 

be  found  within  the  Department.  record  against  it.  I  just  want  to  give  advance  of  making  the  decisions  that 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let-  them  the  tools  to  carry  forward,  whether  are  necessary.  He  assured  us  in  every 

ter  be  printed  in  the  Record.  i*  involves  major  oil  companies  or  mug-  instance,  as  did  Secretary  Edwards  in 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  gers  on  the  street.  his  testimony,  that,  yes,  indeed,  it  is  their 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  I  believe  we  want  to  make  sure  that  judgment  that  if  these  matters  are  pur- 

as follows'  nobody  is  exempted  from  the  law  and  sued  vigorously  and  pursued  to  conclu- 

OFFic.  or  MANAGEMENT  AND  BtTDcrr,  nobody  stands  above  the  law.  sion,  there  will  be  enough  money  avaU- 

w    hinaton  D  c  September  22  1981  ^^-  President,  it  should  be  noted  that  able. 

Hon  James  B  Edwards',  '^^  program  was  established  with  the  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  if,  as  a 

Secretary  of  Energy.     '  assumption  that  it  would  begin  phasing  matter  of  fact,  that  does  not  prove  to 

Washington,  D.C.    '  down  in  fiscsd  year  1984  and  close  out  be  the  case,  we  will  then  be  in  a  positicm 

Dear  Jim:  Thanks  for  iucussing  with  us  completely    in    fiscal    year    1985.    The  to  reopen  the  issue  later,  with  respect 

your  special  concerns  about  sufficient  re-  Gramm-Latta  II  budget  resolution  orlgi-  to  additional  fimding;  but  I  believe  it  is 

sources  for  the  petroleum  compliance  pro-  nally  included  $1.5  billion  in  revenue  ex-  premature  for  us  to  judge  now  that,  as  a 

gram.  pected  from  this  program  s  operations  matter  of  fact,  the  money  apprc^riated 

I  am  pursuaded  that  it  is  not  possible  to  for  fiscal  year  1982  at  the  same  time  the  will  not  be  sufficient  to  do  the  investi- 

phase  out  the  program  as  rapidly  as  was  program   was   targeted    for   extinction,  gations  and  pursue  them  to  conclusion, 

assumed  when  the  President's  budget  was  ^his  must  not  be  aUowed  to  happen.  I  beUeve  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 

deveioped  last  March.  Therefore,  staffing  and  j^j.  president,  the  letter  which  we  re-  mont  would  share  the  enthusiasm  that 

sStS'^iow     °         "            provided  as  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  continuing  others  have  suggested  that  one  of  the 

A       HHwi      1   onn     t.fT  t,..r«   fnr  /-nm  rcsolutlon  shows  that  the  Secretary  of  major  problems  is  that  decisions  have 

piilSce'fn  r9°82  a  toui  0^429  ?^te«i  oTZ  Energy  is  on  record  as  committed  to  an  not  been  forthcoming.  Everybody  needs 

229  previously  allowed,  is  hereby  approTcd.  aggressive      enforcement      elTort.      My  the  decision  and  that  there  is  no  ad- 

This    represents    an    87    percent    increase,  amendment,    which    does    not    add    to  vantage  to  the  Federal  Government  in 

which  may  be  augmented  even  further  by, re-  budget  authority  or  budget  outlays  for  delaying  the  decision,  nor  is  there  an 

allocating  positions  within  the  Department,  fiscal  year  1982,  will  enable  the  Secretary  advantage  to  the  parties  involved  in  de- 

The  necessary  employment  ceUing  adjust-  t©  meet  that  commitment.  It  will  raise  laying  the  decision.  There  should  be  in- 

ment  Is  shown  in  the  enclosure.  thg  igyel  of  funding  for  OSC  to  the  level  jected  into  this  process  the  idea  that 

Budget  resources  will  also  be  provided  to  approved  by  the  conferees  on  the  Omni-  we  have  to  come  to  a  conclusion  with 

pay  for  the  additional  personnel.  The  com-  jjus    Reconciliation    Act    of    1981    and  respect  to  the  allegations  that  have  been 

pliance  budget  of  less  than  $12  million  will  j     ^     j  ^^     j          j,y     the     President  made. 

be  Increased  to  over  $20  million  in  1982.  The  .,.„,_!.  ,,  Tf  i„  «„  *k«.  Kn,<.  «f  *\>r^r^  <>ceiiron/.o« 

total  amount  is  available  from  funds  already  August  13.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  those  assuranc^ 

deferred  from  1981  to  1982.  Adoption  of  my  amendment  will  in-  both  before  the  authorizmg  committee 

Please  appreciate  the  exceptional  nature  sure  that  justice  is  done,  that  the  law  Is  and   the   Appropriations   subcommittee, 

of  this  action  to  increase  resources  for  the  pursued.  Otherwise,  we  will  be  achiev-  by  Secretary  Edwards  and  by  Admm- 

compUance  program  in  the  face  of  the  dra-  ing  false  economy  at  the  exjpense  of  the  istrator  Hansley,  that  we  set  this  level 

matic  and  stringent  reductions  which  must  American  small  businessman  and  con-  o^  funding. 

be  made  elsewhere  in  the  Department  and  sumer,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  35  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
throughout  the  entire  aovemment.  In  view  jargest  oU  refiners  in  this  country.  I  urge  and  others  who  might  be  concerned  that 
eLp\o?mrnrc"iUny''ind  rna?:^e'nT!ati!  ^y  coUeagues  to  join  in  support  of  my  if  at  any  time  the  evidence  corner  to 
tude  to  transfer  positions  within  the  celling,  amendment.  mdicating  that  the  fundmg  is  not  ade- 
the  compliance  program  shoiUd  experience  Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder  quate,  that  they  are  not  gomg  to  oe  aoie 
no  further  difficulties  in  responsibly  phas-  of  my  time.  ^o  do  the  job,  then  we  will  have  to  enter- 
ing out  the  petroleum  regulatory  program.  _.  ^  Dxjirarr\TTj(-  rMnrrr-Trw  {utr-  tain  a  supplemental  request,  because 
3*°*^"'^'  o„I3ll.,^!^f^^r  frnm  Trtlhn  there  is  no  One  who  does  not  want  this 
DAVID  A.  STOCKMAN,  SPECTER ) .  The  Scnator  from  Idaho.  ^^^^^  pursued  through  to  conclusion. 

Director.  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  op-  j^^  President  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 

Employment  ceiling  adfustments-1982^^  ^It^^leT^S^^^V^O^'lS  w  S'^^eo"^^^^^^  "^^^^^^'^  "'^  '""'  " 

-""-^  °'?^erMs  no  question  at  aU.  at  least  of  spIJxer)^??! SS2,r  S^^SSsU^Tis 

DOE  total  employment 18. 676  which  I  am  aware,  of  the  determination  ^'^^^^^^in                               Louisiana  is 

DOE  full-time  permanent 17,633  of  the  administration  to  make  decisions  recognizea.                        ^    .^     *  r  #^i 

T'*^  „„^  ,  ,  ,         ,           ,                  „  _.  concerning    the    allegations    of    over-  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Pres  dent.  I  fed 

DOE  total  employment 18,878  -harees  or  mlsaoDlication  of  reeulation  somewhat  ambivalent  about  this  matter. 

DOE  full-time  permanent 17,833  ^'res^ct  to  thfaccounts  in  q^^^^^^^^  On  the  one  hand,  I  believe  we  clearly 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  a  con-  "1>^  **1' ?Sf 'X^t1?S  whichTowS 
said  previously,  I  am  somewhat  encour-  siderable  sum  of  money  is  available  un-  f^^A  and  to  collect  that  which  Is  owed 
aged  by  these  developments.  However,  I  der  the  appropriation  bill  before  us,  pri-  ^°  ^"^  Government, 
have  learned  that  none  of  the  additional  marily  from  funds  that  were  deferred  I  am  concerned,  however,  about  some 
positions  that  both  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  from  the  last  fiscal  year  The  Adminis-  o^  the  actions  of  the  Department  of  En- 
Stockman  spoke  of  has  been  filled.  Pur-  trator  of  the  Economic  Regulatory  Ad-  ergy  in  this  area  in  the  past.  Of  course, 
ther,  a  reorganization  of  the  program  is  ministration,  in  his  confirmation  hear-  one  of  their  famous  actions,  m  my  judg- 
underway  that  will  compromise  the  mgs  and  again  in  his  testimony  before  ment,  was  the  turning  over  of  what  i 
resolution  of  these  cases  in  the  best  in-  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  thought  was  public  money  to  a  number 
terest  of  the  consumer.  Resources,  as  well  as  before  the  Appro-  of  private  phUanthropic  organizations. 

The  largest  oil  refineries  in  the  coim-  priations  subcommittee,  indicated  that  However,  I  also  am  concerned  that 

try,  and  billions  of  dollars  in  pricing  vio-  he  believes  that  the  level  of  activity  that  the  Department  of  Energy  has  come  in 

lations  are  involved.  We  have  given  the  can  be  financed  by  the  funds  available  and   made   enormous   claims   with   the 

oil  industry  a  $12  billion  windfall  exemp-  to  them  will  be  adequate  to  make  the  press  as  to  how  much  is  owed  the  Gov- 

tion  in  the  just-passed  tax  bill.  Having  necessary  decisions.  He  stressed  this  re-  emment;  and  then,  when  all  the  smoke 
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JOpNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  had 

givfn  time  by  the  Senator  from 

if  I  may.  I  wish  to  yield  back 

because  I  am  using  up  all  this 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Tsoncas  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufiQclent  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield 
7  minutes  to  me. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  amendment  might  very  prop- 
erly be  called  the  commonsense  and  fair- 
play  amendment  or  the  law  and  order 
amendment. 

Our  amendment  would  transfer  ap- 
proximately $13  million  presently  sched- 
uled for  severence  pay  for  DOE  employ- 
ees and  administrative  shutdown  costs 
and  transfer  this  money  to  the  Office  of 
Special  Counsel,  which  audits  and  pros- 
ecutes overcharge  pricing  violations  by 
the  15  largest  oil  companies. 

I  understand  the  comments  that  have 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho,  as  well  as  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana. 

Frankly  speaking,  what  this  amend- 
ment does  is  provide  Deoartment  of 
Energy  with  the  money  to  do  its  job.  We 
are  talking  about  massive  amounts  of 
overcharges,  approximately  $11  billion, 
that  is  sitting  out  there.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  keeps  saying.  "Yes.  we 
are  not  go'ng  to  erant  amnesty,  we  are 
going  to  get  in  there  and  we  are  going 
to  do  our  job."  But  they  cannot  do  their 
job  without  proper  resources  and  the 
fact  is  that  these  overcharged  nrice  vio- 
lations by  the  15  largest  oil  companies 
require  work.  They  require  effort.  They 
require  time. 

This  is  a  commonsense  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  because  it  involves  no 
additional  budgetary  outlays.  In  fact, 
this  amendment  is  guaranteed  to  return 
to  the  Treasury  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Last  year,  for  example,  the  Office 
of  Special  Counsel  handed  over  more 
than  $47  million  to  the  Treasury  from 
overcharge  settlements,  while  operating 
on  a  budget  of  $37  million.  And  the  re- 
turn on  the  Federal  dollar  would  go  up 
sharply  this  year.  Mr.  President,  because 
the  oil  companies  can  no  longer  offer 
to  reduce  banked  costs  as  part  of  any 
settlement  agreement.  In  an  era  of  de- 
control, there  are  no  banked  costs,  and 
the  oil  companies  will  be  forced  to  offer 
additional  hard,  cold  cash. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  Office,  of 
Special  Counsel,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  returned  $47  million  to  the 
Treasury  and  saved  another  $153  million 
for  the  consumers  of  this  country,  all  on 
a  budget  of  $37  million.  The  return  on  the 
Federal  dollar  would  go  up  sharply  this 
year  because  the  oil  companies  can  no 
longer  offer  to  reduce  bank  costs  as  part 
of  any  settlement  agreement.  Since  de- 
control they  no  longer  have  any  bank 


costs,  and  they  will  be  forced  to  come 
up  with  hard,  cold  cash. 

The  President  says  that  he  is  willing 
to  consider  new  forms  of  Federal  revenue 
to  hold  down  the  ever-increasing  budget 
deficit.  On  Sunday  the  majority  leader 
stated  on  television  that  he  was  not 
averse  to  new  revenue  enhancement 
proposals. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
with  this  amendment,  when  it  is  passed 
and  enacted  giving  the  Department  of 
Energy  the  personnel  and  the  dollars 
with  which  to  do  its  job,  we  will  need 
that  much  less  of  the  revenue  enhance- 
ment proposals  that  are  presently  talked 
about  because  it  will  increase  Federal 
revenues  substantially. 

This  amendment  is  also  based  on  no- 
tions of  fair  play,  Mr.  President.  The 
Office  of  Special  Counsel  has  more  than 
$8  6  billion  in  alleged  pricing  violations 
still  pending  in  the  courts  and  at  the 
Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals.  An  addi- 
tional $3  billion  in  potential  overcharges 
have  been  identified  by  the  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Counsel's  auditors,  but  have  yet  to 
be  pursued.  That  brings  the  total  to  more 
than  $11  billion. 

Eleven  billion  dollars  in  pricing  over- 
charges. Billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
that  are  owed  to  oil  jobbers,  terminal 
operators,  independent  marketers,  serv- 
ice station  dealers,  and  consumers  by  the 
major  oil  companies. 

This  administration  claims  it  sup- 
ports law  and  order.  This  administration 
c'a'ms  it  is  committed  to  a  strong  en- 
forcement program  at  DOE.  Secretary 
Edwards  has  told  the  Congress  no  less 
than  five  times  that  there  will  be  "no 
amnesty  for  the  oil  companies  from  any 
pricing  violations."  But  promises  some- 
time<;  ring  hollow  in  the  face  of  decisive 
actions.  And  every  action  this  adm'nis- 
trat  on  has  taken  regarding  the  Office 
of  Special  Counsel  suggests  that  it  is 
working  to  grant  amnesty  for  the  oil 
companies — blanket  amnesty  for  Sll  bil- 
lion in  pricing  violations. 

Just  look  at  this  administration's  rec- 
cord:  On  Pebrusrv  ■'  *>  wp""—  nffof 
President  Reagan  took  office.  Barton  R. 
House,  the  Acting  Administrator  of  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Adminstration. 
sent  a  memo  to  the  DOE  Under  Secre- 
tary recommending  $44  million  for  DOE 
compliance  programs,  including  the  Of- 
fice of  Special  Counsel.  The  memo  went 
on  to  state:  "Any  lesser  resource  level 
will  signal  DOE's  reluctance  to  follow- 
through  on  existing  identified  violations 
and  will  seriously  weaken  DOE's  posi- 
tion in  negotiating  settlements  •  •  • 
and  over  $13  billion  in  identified  viola- 
tions would  not  be  pursued." 

What  did  the  OMB  then  recommend 
in  response  to  DOE's  million  mmimum 
figure?  They  recommended  less  than  $6 
million,  an  80-percent  cut  from  the  fiscal 
year  1981  level  of  $37  million. 

But  as  Secretary  Edwards  says.  "We 
do  not  intend  to  give  any  amnesty  to 
the  major  oil  companies." 

If  you  can  do  through  the  back  door 
that  which  you  are  not  doing  through 
the  front  door,  it  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  either  way.  the  American  people 
again  get  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 
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The  administration,  however,  did  not 
stop  with  this  massive  budget  cut.  OMB 
also  directed  ERA  to  reduce  the  staff  of 
the  Office  of  Special  Counsel  from  a  level 
of  58?  to  125  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
This  order  came  even  after  ERA  officials 
pointed  out  that  at  a  level  of  $5.95  mil- 
lion, the  Office  of  Special  Counsel  could 
support  c  staff  of  more  than  150.  But 
that  did  not  keep  them  from  recom- 
mending 125. 

And.  of  course,  the  administration  as- 
sured us  that  this  massive  staff  reduction 
would  not  grant  amnesty  to  the  major  oil 
companies. 

At  this  point,  my  colleagues  might  as- 
sume that  the  Office  of  Special  Counsel 
would  have  been  sufficiently  disarmed 
and  the  major  oil  companies  would  have 
been  satisfied.  But  the  administration 
was  still  not  finished. 

We  also  should  take  a  look  and  see 
whether  or  not  the  oil  companies  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  this  backing 
down,  with  this  letting  up,  with  this  lack 
of  enforcement.  But,  no,  they  were  not, 
because  on  February  27  the  Department 
of  Energy  announced  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister its  intention  to  review  a  complex 
pricing  regulation  known  as  the  V  factor. 

The  V  factor  is  pretty  simple.  It  is  a 
regulation  issued  in  1974,  amended  in 
1976  and  1980.  and  it  is  essential  for  any 
overcharge  actions  to  succeed  in  court. 

In  essence,  the  regulation  requ'res  a 
refiner  to  allocate  its  refinery  costs  in 
direct  proportion  to  its  refined  product 
mix.  Otherwise,  a  refiner  would  be  able 
to  raise  the  price  of  Its  price-controlled 
products  by  transferring  the  refining 
costs  associated  with  a  decontrolled 
product  such  as  home  heating  oil  to  a 
then-controlled  product,  such  as  gaso- 
line. 

Since  DOE  issued  its  notice  to  review 
the  V  factor,  the  major  oil  companies 
have  begun  refiling  their  costs  for  refined 
products  from  1974  through  January 
1981.  According  to  the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel,  those  refilings  now  total  more 
than  $27  billion  in  cla'med  increased 
costs  for  price-controlled  products.  It  js 
clear  that  if  DOE  changes  the  V  factor, 
all  $11  billion  in  pricing  overcharges  will 
be  eliminated  by  a  slick  accounting  game. 

Eight  months  after  issuing  the  notice 
to  reconsider  the  V  factor,  DOE  says  it 
has  not  reached  anv  decision  alwut  this 
critical  pricing  regulation.  However,  an 
article  on  Mr.  Johnson  appearing  in  the 
September  Issue  of  the  District  Lawyer 
states: 

Very  soon,  the  department  also  wUl  amend 
the  controversial  Carter  administration  "V 
factor"  rule  on  the  pricing  of  petroleum 
coke,  a  by-product  of  crude  oil. 

If  this  article  is  correct,  Mr.  President, 
then  the  accounting  game  to  free  the 
major  oil  companies  from  the  $1J  billion 
is  going  to  begin  any  dav.  But  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  it  will  not  happen  without 
a  fight  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

After  watching  the  administration 
slash  the  Office  of  Special  Counsel's 
budget,  riff  its  staff  and  tamper  with  its 
most  potent  auditing  weapon,  some  of  us 
in  Congress  decided  to  put  an  end  to  this 
amnesty  program.  When  the  fiscal  year 
1982  Department  of  Energy  authoriza- 
tion bill  was  before  the  Energy  Commit- 


tee, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  Senator 
Hatfield,  and  I  succeeded  in  adding  S26 
million  in  budget  authority  for  the  Office 
of  Special  Counsel.  That  increase  was 
passed  by  both  Houses. 

When  the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
began  in  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
conmiittee.  on  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies, the  chairman.  Representative  Sid- 
ney Yates  of  Illinois,  attacked  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  destroy  the  Office 
of  Special  Counsel.  The  Interior  Sub- 
committee, the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  all  voted  to  fund 
DOE'S  compliance  activities,  including 
the  Office  of  Special  Counsel,  at  the  $44 
million  level  that  ERA  officials  originally 
stated  that  they  needed  to  carry  out  an 
effective  enforcement  program. 

But  the  major  oil  companies  never  say 
die.  They  have  been  back  at  work  in  the 
Senate  trying  to  reverse  the  tide  by  push- 
ing for  a  low  funding  level.  The  $11.9 
million  proposed  in  this  bill  Is  another 
attempt  to  gut  the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel. 

It  wiU  not  give  them  enough  money 
to  aggressively  pursue  the  overcharges. 
It  will  only  give  them  enough  money  to 
riff  their  employees,  make  severence  pay- 
ments, settle  a  few  cases  and  close  up 
shop. 

There  have  also  been  some  disturbing 
events  within  the  Department  of  Energy 
during  the  past  month.  The  new  ERA 
Administrator  announced  that  he  has 
ordered  the  Office  of  Special  Counsel 
staff  to  fill  out  a  new  balance  sheet  to 
come  up  with  "hard,  cold  bottom  line 
numbers"  for  each  of  the  Government's 

Mr.  Hanzlik  thinks  the  Government's 
numbers  are  "too  high."  Mr.  HanzUk  has 
also  asked  the  attorneys  to  rate  their 
cases  in  order  of  strength. 

These  new  changes  were  announced 
at  an  October  5  meeting  at  ERA.  At  that 
time,  Mr.  Hanzlik  acknowledged  that  if 
this  information  fell  In  the  hands  of  the 
major  oil  companies,  it  could  weaken  the 
Government's  cases  significantly.  Mr. 
Hanzlik  said  this  review  would  be  under- 
taken quietly,  without  publicity. 

But  3  days  later,  Mr.  Hanzlik  laid  out 
the  entire  plan  In  an  interview  in  the 
Oil  Daily,  which  is  read  by  every  oil  ex- 
ecutive In  the  country.  And  as  soon  as 
the  new  computations  are  complete, 
every  oil  lawyer  in  town  will  be  getting 
them  through  f^iscovery.  At  that  point, 
what  used  to  be  the  Government's  bot- 
tom figure  will  become  the  oil  company's 
top  figure  in  any  future  settlements. 

Mr.  President,  the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel  remains  under  siege  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. There  is  big  money  at  stake 
here— $11  billion  In  overcharges.  This 
amendment,  which  Involves  no  addi- 
tional budgetary  outlays  and  Is  guaran- 
teed to  bring  In  millions  in  needed  Fed- 
eral revenues,  is  a  test  of  whether  the 
Senate  wants  to  grant  amnesty  for  the 
oil  companies.  It  is  a  test  of  whether 
the  Senate  wants  to  see  oil  jobbers,  and 
independent  marketers  and  service  sta- 
tion dealers  and  consumers  recover  the 
billions  they  are  owed.  It  is  a  test  of 
whether  we  believe  in  playing  by  the 
rules. 


Mr.  President,  what  we  are  really 
talking  alwut  here  is  whether  this  Gov- 
ernment of  ours  has  any  credibility, 
whether  this  Government  has  any  re- 
sponsibility, whether  this  Government's 
commitments  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try mean  anything. 

And  every  single  time  we  come  to  the 
Chamber  and  the  oil  companies  are  on 
the  other  side,  they  win. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  maybe  in 
this  one  Instance,  maybe  we  should  win. 
I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana 
who  says  he  has  mixed  feelings  on  this 
subject,  that  I  hope  that  his  mixed  feel- 
ings would  come  down  on  the  side  of 
supporting  the  amendment.  We  need  his 
assistance.  We  need  his  concern,  and  we 
need  his  approbation,  as  well  as  his  help- 
fulness in  seeing  to  It  that  we  get 
enough  votes  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  In  favor 
of  this  Important  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ns» 
In  support  of  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.  I  am  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  an  amendment  that  will  permit 
the  Office  of  the  Special  Counsel  to  con- 
tinue the  valuable  work  it  has  done  since 
its  inception  in  1977.  The  Special  Coun- 
sel's Office  has  the  tremendous  burden  of 
policing  the  pricing  activities  of  the  35 
largest  domestic  oU  refiners  and  then 
prosecuting  any  pricing  violations  dis- 
covered. 

Yet  the  committee's  proposed  appro- 
priation would  cut  the  Office's  budget  by 
an  incredible  78  percent.  The  Leahy 
amendment  recognizes  the  need  for  fund- 
ing reductions  In  our  budget,  but  it  does 
not  accomplish  the  reductions  by  de- 
stroying the  Office  of  the  Special  Counsel. 
It  would  provide  for  a  more  reasonable 
cut  of  35  percent.  Moreover,  this  would 
not  require  an  increase  in  the  budget 
authority  of  the  bill.  It  would  merely  re- 
quire a  transfer  of  funds  from  the  RIF 
account  to  the  Special  Counsel's  Office 
and  a  sufficient  amount  would  remain 
In  the  account  to  serve  Its  purpose. 

The  Special  Counsel's  Office  has  been 
enormously  successful.  Last  year,  direct 
benefits  to  the  consumer  totaled  more 
than  $153  million.  Another  $47  million 
was  returned  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  All 
told,  the  Office  reached  settlement  on 
more  than  $2  billion  In  pricing  violations.  - 

The  Office's  job  is  far  from  complete. 
More  than  $8  billion  in  overcharges  re- 
main outstanding.  Another  $3  billion  in 
potential  violations  have  been  identified 
but  not  Investigated.  To  hamstring  the 
Office  by  rejecting  this  amendment  would 
send  a  signal  to  oil  refiners  that  their 
pricing  violations  will  be  ignored  and 
forgotten.  And  it  will  tell  the  American 
consumer  that  he  or  she  will  also  be  ig- 
nored and  forgotten. 

In  the  report  on  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981,  the  conferees  said 
they  were  committed  "to  an  aggressive, 
fullv  staffed  compliance  program."  The 
Leahy  amendment  will  permit  such  en- 
forcement, the  committee  recommenda- 
tion will  not. 

The  American  public  has  made  noble 
sacrifices  In  the  past  few  years  to  reduce 
energy  consumption.  They  have  suffered 
skyrocketing  energy  price  increases.  We 
can.  at  least,  prevent  them  from  being 
gouged  by  insensitive  oil  companies  at 
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the  sanM  time.  To  repay  the  efforts  of 
the  Amei  ican  consumer  by  ignoring  pric- 
ing violi  tions  oi  major  oil  reflneries 
would  be  cruel  and  callous. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  supported  a 
number  c  f  budget  cuts  because  they  were 
prudent  and  intelligent.  This  cut  is 
neither.  1  fortunately  we  can  still  remedy 
this  unwise  proposal.  We  can  still  re- 
verse thij  injustice  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amei  idment. 

•  Mr.  Li;VIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  witl'  my  colleagues  from  Vermont 
and  Ohi)  in  remstating  an  adequate 
budget  f^r  the  operation  of  the  Office  of 
the  Special  Counsel  in  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

The  piiding  proposal  of  $11  million 
for  the  C  ffice  of  Special  Counsel  is  a  re- 
duction 3f  four-flfths  of  the  budget 
request  o  the  past  administration.  What 
other  prtgram  was  cut  this  much?  I 
asked  tha  Secretary  of  Energy,  when  he 
testified  before  the  Government  Affairs 
Committee,  what  he  expected  to  do  with 
the  remaining  overcharge  cases  and  he 
tried  to  assure  me  that  there  would  be 
no  amneiity  for  oil  companies.  Yet  how 
can  we  possibly  expect  the  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Couiisel  to  function  with  a  cut  of 
fourth-filths  of  its  budget?  Are  we  to 
believe  il  at  the  employees  were  working 
only  1  diiy  a  week  and  now  will  work 
five  timej  harder?  I  have  never  received 
a  satisfactory  answer  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  rtow  thev  expect  one-fifth  the 
money  to  do  the  same  job. 

There  should  be  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  I  his  amendment  because  it  does 
not  cost  a  ny  money.  Rather,  it  is  a  money 
producer  Those  employees  whose  jobs 
we  would  restore  with  this  amendment 
will  colle:t  huge  amounts  due  us  from 
oil  compi  ny  overcharges.  Oil  companies 
have  rec«  ived  substantial  benefits  in  the 
last  few  years;  lets  not  abandon  the 
debts  the  y  owe  the  Government  and  the 
Americar  people  by  dismissing  the  debt 
collector^  in  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Counsel.*  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QUAYLE).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Who  yl  elds  time? 

Mr.  LJAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  we  ( ould  go  on  all  day  on  this  and 
be  saying  the  same  thing  back  and  forth. 

I  am  M  illing  to  yield  back  my  time  if 
the  opponents  of  the  amendments  are 
willing  t^  yield  back  their  time  and  go 
to  a  vote. 

Mr.  MiCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  a  coi  pie  of  remarks,  and  then  I  shall 
see  if  th;  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
any  further  remarks  he  wishes  to  make. 

I  do  underscore  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  kno^r  whether  the  representations 
that  are  made  are  correct.  All  we  can 
do  is  exeicise  our  best  judgment  that  in- 
deed the  amount  of  money  we  have  rec- 
ommend(  d  in  this  appropriation  bill  will 
be  sufficlmt  to  do  the  job. 
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There  are  also  $16.2  million  that  could 
be  made  available  under  the  appropria- 
tions bill  that  we  have  recommended.  If 
all  were  made  available,  it  t^ouid  total 
sl.ghtly  more  than  $33  million. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  sug- 
gested the  sum  of  $28  million,  instead  of 
the  $17  million  that  we  recommended. 

So  the  figures  that  we  are  talking 
about  are  somewhere  in  the  general  area 
of  what  is  necessary  with  respect  to  this 
enforcement  activity. 

As  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  process, 
we  shift  from  audit  actlvit.es  to  enforce- 
ment activities  to  collection  activities. 

Auditing  is  a  high  manpower  require- 
ment as  compared  to  the  enforcement 
activity  or  the  collection  activity.  I  think 
we  are  about  at  that  point  where  the 
field  audits  have  been  completed,  and  we 
are  now  at  the  point  of  using  those 
audits  to  enforce  collection,  I  sincerely 
believe  this  amount  of  money  will  be 
sufficient. 

If  it  appears  over  the  period  of  the 
next  few  months  that  it  is  not  enough 
funding,  we  will  be  back,  and  I  am  sure 
the  administration  will  be  back,  seeking 
enough  money  to  make  certain  that  the 
enforcement  activities  are  completed. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  would  just  note  that  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  we  tried  to  stay 
within  approved  budget  authority  and 
budget  outlay  figures.  I  do  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  floor  managers  of  this 
bill  for  their  cooperation  in  making  this 
vote  available  today,  and  also  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  for  that.  It  made  life  a 
lot  easier  for  a  number  of  others. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  in  just  a  moment.  I  imderstand 
there  are  a  couple  of  people  who  want  to 
vote  on  this  who  are  having  a  tete-a-tete 
with  the  President  on  a  matter  which  I 
do  not  think  is  related  to  this  bill  and. 
perhaps,  to  my  sensitive  radar  in  these 
things,  it  may  be  related  to  something 
else. 

So  I  ask  the  Chair  how  much  time  is 
remaining  for  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
five  seconds. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  think  I  can  yield  back 
my  35  seconds,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator can  yield  back  his  29  seconds. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato>,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
vot'ng,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  , 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 


ton),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiECLE) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Mr.  DoDD) ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNouYE) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiECLE)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who  de- 
sire to  vote? 

Ihe  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  333  Leg.] 
YEAS— 43 


Baucua 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

Biden 

Hart 

Nunn 

bia..iey 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bumpers 

lien  n 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Heine 

Pryor 

C  annon 

Hoiling* 

Randolph 

Chafee 

lluau.es  ton 

Roth 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Sarbancs 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

bpec.er 

Cranston 

Leahy 

SUfford 

DeConc.nl 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Dixon 

Mat  hies 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

WUUams 

Exon 

Meizenbaum 

Glenn 

MUcheil 

NAYS— 48 

Abdnor 

Ooldwater 

NicUei 

Andrews 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Percy 

Baker 

Hayakawa 

Pre  361  er 

Bentsen 

He  ms 

Quayle 

Boren 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Boachwltz 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Burdlclt 

Johnston 

Schmltt 

Byrd, 

Kas^baum 

Simpson 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Kaatea 

Stennls 

Cochmn 

lAlUUt 

Symms 

Danforth 

Long 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Lugar 

Tower 

Do  e 

Mattingly 

wallop 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Wamer 

East 

Me.cher 

Gam 

Murkowskl 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

D'Amato 

Ford 

Rlegle 

Dodd 

Hawkins 

St  e vena 

Eagleton 

Inouye 

Zorlnsky 
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So  Mr.  Leahy's  amendment  (UP  No. 
534)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  order,  what  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Senators  desiring  to  converse,  please 
retire  from  the  Chamber. 

The  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  is  the  next  pend- 
ing amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    535 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  the  appropriation  for 
State  and  local  weatherlzatlon  programs) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
535. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  41.  line  17,  strike  out  •$138,340- 
000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ••$167,840,000 
of  which  $S«,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
State  and  local  weatherlzatlon  programs' . 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  senior  col- 
league (Mr.  Cohen)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell).  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  our  effort  to  achieve 
a  measure  of  energy  independence,  we 
have  placed  the  emphasis  upon  produc- 
tion and  we  have,  in  fact,  reduced  the 
emphasis  on  conservation.  I  think  the 
record  is  demonstrably  clear  that  the 
cheapest  barrel  of  oil  that  we  can  pro- 
duce is  the  one  we  save.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  the  essence  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  is  trying  to 
achieve:  that  is,  to  put  the  right  balance 
back  into  our  formula  for  achieving  a 
balanced  energy  program;  that  is.  to  en- 
courage people  to  conserve  energy  as  well 
as  produce  it  and  consume  it. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, what  he  seeks  to  do  is  put  the  level 
of  funding  back  to  that  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion level,  accept  a  12-percent  reduction 
rather  than  a  40-percent  reduction,  and 
thereby,  try  to  accommodate  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  cutting  back  in  certain 
areas.  Even  though  I  feel  this  is  one  area 
we  should  not  cut  back  in,  but  should 
go  further  in  emphasizing  conservation, 
I  think  his  amendment  is  eminently  fair 
and  reasonable  and  is  designed  to  pro- 
duce a  much  more  balanced  energy  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  I  support  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would  re- 
store funds  to  the  State  and  local  weath- 
erlzatlon program.  According  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  repwrt,  $112.5 
million  is  intended  to  be  spent  in  fiscal 
year  1982  on  this  program.  Under  my 
amendment,  the  spending  level  would  be 
increased  by  $37.5  to  $150  million. 

I  emphasize  that  even  if  my  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  weatherlzatlon  would 
still  receive  22  percent  less  in  funds  in 
fiscal  year  1982  than  it  received  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  Once  CEO's  inflation  forecast 
is  factored  in,  the  weatherlzatlon  pro- 
gram would  face  a  real  spending  cut  of 
27  percent.  I  believe  that  a  cut  of  this 
magnitude  is  as  far  as  we  should  go  in 
cutting  such  a  valuable  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  bill 
would  go  much  further.  The  recommend- 
ed funding  level,  $112.5  mUlion,  repre- 
sents a  42-percent  cut  from  last  year's 
funding  level,  or  46  percent  when  infla- 
tion is  considered. 

I  believe  that  such  a  drastic  cut  in 
weatherization  is  counterproductive.  It 
represents  a  maior  setback  In  our  efforts 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
and  to  serve  the  energy  needs  of  low- 
income  households. 

I  believe  that  the  $150  million  funding 
level  is  a  most  reasonable  one.  It  shows 


fiscal  restraint,  as  my  amendment  rep- 
resents a  substantial  reduction  in  spend- 
ing on  weatherization,  both  in  real  terms 
and  compared  to  1981  funding  levels. 

Furthermore,  in  the  reconciliation 
conference  report,  the  budget  conferees 
called  for  as  much  as  $175  million.  My 
amendment  reduces  this  level  by  14  per- 
cent, slightly  greater  than  the  across- 
the-board  reduction  of  12  percent  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

Finally,  my  amendment  would  still 
leave  this  bill  under  its  budget  crosswalk. 
Budget  authority  in  the  biU  Is  currently 
$240  million  under  its  allocation  based 
on  the  first  budget  resolution.  Only  $32.5 
million  in  budget  authority  would  be 
added  by  my  proposal,  leaving  the  bill 
substantially  under  its  crosswalk  alloca- 
tion. Also,  because  spending  under  the 
weatherization  program  occurs  slowly, 
my  amendment  adds  less  than  $5  million 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1982.  In  other 
words,  this  amendment  has  only  a  mod- 
est impact  on  the  fiscal  year  1982  deficit. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  a  vote  for  my 
amendment  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  degree  of  fiscal  discipline  that  we  are 
all  pursuing.  The  question  is  whether 
that  discipline  is  to  be  pursued  equitably 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  pursued  in  some 
areas  much  greater  than  others. 

Mr.  President,  the  low-incMne  weather- 
ization program  serves  two  essentisd  pur- 
poses, each  of  which  is  as  important  as 
ever.  The  first  objective  of  the  program 
is  a  reduction  in  foreign  oil  imports.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1981,  we  depended 
on  foreign  oil  for  36  percent  of  our  total 
oil  consumption. 

Continued  dependence  at  this  level 
threatens  our  economic  and  national  se- 
curity, as  supply  disruptions  and  OPEC- 
induced  price  increases  play  havoc  on  our 
economy. 

The  experience  in  the  first  half  of  1981 
underscores  the  importance  of  conserva- 
tion afi  a  means  of  lowering  our  reliance 
on  foreign  oil.  We  were  importing  20  per- 
cent less  oil  in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
compared  to  the  same  period  In  1980. 
This  drop  was  entirely  due  to  less  con- 
sumption of  oil,  as  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion actually  declined  by  1  percent. 

Although  the  decline  in  consumption 
was  partly  due  to  a  sluggish  economy, 
greater  efficiency  In  energy  use  was  an 
important  contributor. 

Low-income  weatherization  can  play 
an  important  role  in  our  overall  con- 
servation efforts.  One  study  of  DOE's 
program  found  that  a  $1,000  investment 
produced,  on  average,  a  25-percent  re- 
duction in  energy  consumption. 

If  all  homes  in  need  of  weatherization 
were  served  by  the  program,  we  could 
eventually  reduce  our  current  level  by 
16  percent. 

A  second  important  objective  served  by 
DOE'S  weatherization  program  is  that  it 
serves  the  energy  needs  of  low -income 
households.  This  fills  an  important  gap 
in  Federal  conservation  efforts.  The  resi- 
dential energy  conservation  tax  credit 
reaches  a  broad  segment  of  American 
households,  but  most  low-income  fami- 
lies cannot  qualify,  because  they  tend  not 
to  have  tax  llabQities  to  offset  with  the 
tax  credit.  The  DOE  program  Is  an  es- 
sential complement  to  the  conservation 


tax  credits  by  extending  conservation  as- 
sistance to  a  sector  of  society  that  can- 
not take  advantage  of  the  tax  credit*. 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  flaw  in  the 
administration's  free  market  energy  pol- 
icy is  Its  ignorance  of  the  problems  of 
low-income  Americans.  The  adminis- 
tration prefers  to  leave  to  the  market 
decisions  on  energy  conservation  and 
production.  Although  It  appears  to  have 
more  faith  In  consumers'  ability  to  oper- 
ate In  a  free  market  than  It  has  In  the 
ability  of  energy  producers,  as  witnessed 
by  its  support  for  subsidies  to  oil  and 
nuclear  power  producers,  this  policy  does 
not  recognize  the  imlque  problems  of 
low-Income  Americans. 

Clearly,  low -income  households  have 
at  least  as  much  Incentive  to  conserve 
on  energy  consumption  as  other  groups 
of  consumers.  It  is  a  well-established  fact 
that  energy  expenses  comprise  a  larger 
share  of  the  budgets  of  low-Income  fami- 
lies than  of  the  budgets  of  all  other 
households. 

Thus,  one  would  expect  low-Income 
households  to  be  particularly  responsive 
to  high  and  rising  energy  prices. 

Yet,  lacking  adequate  resources  to 
make  the  necessary  conservation  invest- 
ments, low-income  individuals  continue 
to  live  In  energy-Inefficient  households 
and  to  have  their  family  budgets  strained 
by  high  fuel  bills. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  point,  I  note 
that  we  have  a  large  low -Income  energy 
assistance  program.  Much  of  that  public 
money — and  it  is  much  larger  than  this 
weatherization  program — is  going  up  the 
chimneys,  imder  the  doors,  and  out  the 
windows  of  low-income  households  who 
cannot  afford  to  weatherize  and  insulate. 
If  we  are  to  devote  public  resources  to 
this  problem.  It  ought  to  be  devoted  in  a 
much  larger  portion  to  weatherization. 
That  Is  what  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment Is. 

The  DOE  weatherlzatlon  program  is 
an  effective  means  to  provide  low-In- 
come households  with  the  resources 
necessary  to  make  these  investments. 
Since  1975.  nearly  900,000  homes  have 
received  some  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Unfortunately,  this  figure  is  only  6 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  house- 
holds eligible  for  weatherization  assist- 
ance. Clearly,  now  is  not  the  time  to  pull 
back  on  low -Income  weatherization,  par- 
ticularly since  the  DOE  program  has 
only  recently  been  operating  at  levels 
sufficient  to  make  noticeable  progress  to- 
ward serving  the  eligible  population. 

The  weatherization  program,  far  from 
being  a  welfare  program,  is  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  addressing  the  vulnera- 
bility of  low-Income  households  to  ris- 
ing energy  costs. 

Although  programs  such  as  low  In- 
come energy  assistance  are  necessary  to 
aid  the  poor  in  dealing  with  the  financial 
burden  of  heating  expenses,  conserva- 
tion assistance  is  better  suited  to  meet 
the  long-term  energy  needs  of  the  poor. 

In  the  region  of  the  country  that  I  rep- 
resent, an  average  weatherization  In- 
vestment can  save  a  family  heating  with 
oil  as  much  as  $380  a  year  in  fuel  bills. 
Thus,  a  greater  investment  In  weather- 
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can  yield  savings  in  the  low-in- 

assistance  program. 

,^„  not  delude  ourselves  into 

that  the  current  glut  in  world 

is  reducing  the  need  for  en- 
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there  are  many  indlca- 

the  current  world  oil  surplus 

.  Oil  companies,  partly  be- 

the  high  carrying  costs  of  their 
have  been  drawing  down  their 
.,  oil. 

lias  kept  them  out  of  the  world 
and  has  contributed  to  the 
in  oil  prices. 

oil   companies   are   nearing 
on  drawing  down  their  stocks, 
will  soon  have  to  make  sub- 
purchases  in  world  oil  markets. 
DPEC  is  making  further  efforts 
control  over  the  price  of  oil. 
lomic  recovery  begins  in  the 
litates  or  abroad,  we  can  be  as- 
;  the  current  glut  will  be  re- 
tight  oil  markets, 
(jiirrent  administration   has  not 
the    value    of    low-income 
In  its  budget  proposals 
this  year,  it  sought  to  eliminate 
Congress  wisely  rejected 
and  set  aside  funds  for 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  As  fur- 
of  the  administration's  in- 
to the  energy  needs  of  the 
is  now  refusing  to  provide  the 
th    any    funds    to    run    their 
programs, 
state  of  Maine  is  a  good  ex- 
an  effective  program.  To  date, 
has    weatherized    20.000 
which  is  almost  30  percent  of 
eligible  dwellings.  This  com- 
only  6  percent  nationwide.  In 
1981.  over  3,700  units  were 
although     the     program 
10.000  units  with  sufficient 
Without  my  amendment,  the 
;hat  Maine's  program  provides 
low-income    population    would 
be  scaled  back  significantly. 
;  unding  level   recommended   by 
would  be  a  major  blow  to 
ive  and  successful  conservation 
My   amendment,   which   still 
program  with  less  money  in 
it  had  in  1981,  would  continue 
energy  policy  that  Congress 
dften  endorsed. 
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emi^asize.  finally,  that  my  amend- 

I  result  in  a  22-percent  reduc- 
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I  entered  the  Senate.  I  had  the 

of  serving  as  a  Federal  judge. 

he  cases  I  heard  was  a  case  in- 

he  low-income  energy  assistance 


and  weatherization  programs  In  Maine. 
I  heard  witness  after  witness  testify 
about  their  low-income  energy  problems, 
about  people  faced  with  the  horrible 
choice  of  feeding  their  children  or  heat- 
ing their  homes  at  night. 

In  case  after  case,  it  became  clear 
that  those  persons  most  In  need  of  low- 
income  energy  assistance  were  living  in 
the  least  efficient  homes:  they  had  the 
least  effective  and  oldest  furnaces;  they 
had  no  insulation;  they  had  no  storm 
windows. 

This  program  makes  sense.  It  puts 
public  assistance,  public  dollars,  where 
they  do  the  most  good.  In  the  long  nm. 
it  will  save  the  Federal  Government  far 
more  than  this  modest  sunount  by  reduc- 
ing the  fuel  bills  of  that  segment  of  our 
population  that  is  dependent  on  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program.  This 
truly  is  a  program  that  is  an  investment 
which  ultimately  will  save  the  Govern- 
ment much  more  money  than  is  being 
proposed  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment.  "Die  opposition  is 
partially  based  upon  the  merits  of  the 
program,  and  largely  based  upon  the 
budgetary  constraints  that  we  are  facing. 

Let  me  make  some  general  remarks 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  funding  that 
has  been  suggested. 

We  started  out  in  the  subcommittee 
with  a  suggestion  of  $75  million  for  this 
program.  The  administration  requested 
that  be  increased  to  $100  million.  In  the 
subcommittee  deliberations,  an  amend- 
ment was  offered,  as  I  recall,  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy). 

The  administration  had  asked  that  all 
this  money  be  centered  in  the  schools 
and  hospitals  section  and  suggested  that 
weatherization  be  zeroed  out  completely. 

We  suggested  that  we  maintain  it  at 
$75  million.  Then,  in  the  subcommittee, 
as  I  indicated,  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered to  raise  that  figure;  and  it  was 
raised,  by  action  of  the  subcommittee,  to 
$112.5  million. 

The  other  body  has  already  adopted  a 
figure  of  $150  million.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  process  of  the  conference,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  we  probably  will  com- 
promise between  the  Senate  figure  and 
the  House  figure. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  where  we  stand 
with  respect  to  this  bill.  I  do  not  want  to 
raise  any  specters  that  are  unreal;  but 
I  think  it  is  not  unknown  that  there  is 
great  determination,  both  on  the  Hill 
and  downtown,  to  restrain  the  size  of  the 
Federal  budget.  The  fact  is  that,  based 
upon  the  actions  we  have  taken  to  date, 
we  are  $1  billion  higher  than  the  admin- 
istration's modified  request  for  this  bill 
in  budget  authority  and  $600  million 
higher  than  the  administration's  Sep- 
tember figure  with  respect  to  budget 
outlays. 

I  suggest  to  everyone  who  looks  at  this 
bill  that  every  dollar  we  add  adds  to  the 
weight  of  consideration  as  to  whether 
the  bill,  as  finally  compromised  in  the 
conference,  will  be  accepted  by  the  ad- 
ministration. We  have  fought  mightily 


to  keep  the  expenditure  levels  down,  and 
I  have  done  the  best  I  know  to  bal- 
ance those  requirements,  as  has  every 
other  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

This  amendment  comes  in  not  to  take 
money  from  one  place,  to  substitute  one 
priority  for  another.  It  is  simply  an 
add-on  to  the  budget  of  some  $37  million. 
I  question  how  much  we  can  do  before 
we  finally  sink  the  ship. 

With  respect  to  the  comments  made 
earlier  by  one  of  our  colleagues,  that  a 
barrel  of  oil  saved  is  the  cheapest  barrel 
we  can  buy,  that  is  sometimes  true.  It 
sometimes  also  is  very  false.  If  you  spend 
$150  a  barrel  to  save  a  barrel  of  oil.  it  is 
very  expensive. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  in  con- 
servation, and  should  in  conservation, 
make  some  very  hard,  discrete  decisions 
as  to  whether  or  not  certain  measures  are 
efficient  in  an  economic  sense  as  well  as 
efficient  in  an  energy  sense.  We  do  need 
to  reduce  consumption  of  oil.  There  is  a 
reason,  perhaps,  to  pay  more  for  con- 
servation than  we  would  for  buying  an 
equivalent  barrel  of  imported  oil,  for 
consideration  other  than  just  the  trade- 
off between  consumption  or  noncon- 
sumptlon  of  oil. 

I  am  not  sure  we  should  look  at  it  and 
say.  if  we  can  save  a  barrel  of  oil  at  a 
cost  of  $32,  the  current  price  being 
sought  by  at  least  by  Saudi  Arabia  below 
the  current  world  price,  that  would  be 
a  good  investm?»nt.  We  might  decide  that 
for  other  reasons  its  worth  it  to  us  to  pay 
$40  to  save  a  $32  barrel  of  oil.  But  we 
should  not  say  that  any  conservation  is 
worth  any  price.  The  cheapest  thing  we 
can  do  is  simply  to  yield  to  slogans  rather 
than  reason.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
this  program  has  not  always  been  admin- 
istered in  such  a  way  to  yield  economic 
results. 

There  are  other  programs  as  well  that 
deal  in  the  same  area.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  in  our  discussions 
a  moment  ago  off  the  floor  indicated  that 
he  prefers  this  over  some  others,  and  I 
responded  by  indicating  that  may  well  be, 
but  those  others  are  not  before  us  in  this 
appropriations  bill.  Those  others,  of 
course,  are  in  the  low-income  weather- 
ization program,  under  the  HUD  block 
grant  program,  and  low-income  energy 
assistance  available  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

But  we  m*ght  look  at  the  fact  that 
that  HUD  block  grant  program,  as  con- 
trasted to  the  argument  we  are  having 
here  about  $75,  $112,  $150,  $175  million, 
whatever  the  figures  may  be.  is  $4,168 
billion. 

So  I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  pro- 
gram is  unimportant,  but  in  terms  of  the 
total  effort  that  is  being  devoted  to  con- 
servation throughout  the  total  budget 
this  is  a  small  part  of  the  total.  We  are 
doing  a  great  deal  in  other  budgets  to 
deal  with  this  question. 

There  is  another  program  under  HUD 
dealing  in  modernization  of  existing 
housing  for  which  $1.8  billion  is  avail- 
able. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  if  we  do  not  add  $37  million  here 
we  have  starved  the  efforts  for  conser- 
vation of  energy  consumption  in  our 
housing,  federally  aissisted  and  other- 
wise, because  a  great  deal  is  being  done. 
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I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  }f»^^^- 
ISx.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  one  of  those  amendments  that  tests 
the  resolve  of  us  budget  cutters.  It  t^ 
our  resolve  because  It  Is  an^«ceUent 
amendment.  The  weatherization  pro- 
gram is  an  exceUent  program,  "is  cost 
effective  in  my  judgment,  although  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  of  People  ol 
goodwill  and  of  good  inteUigence.  But  I 
beUeve  it  is  a  very  cost-effective  program 
because  there  are  so  many  lowincome 
homes  that  are  so  poorly  insulated  that 
a  weatherization  qulck-flx  program  can 
have  high  payoffs.  In  my  part  of  tne 
country  we  have  some  low-Income  homes 
where  the  breezes  hardly  are  slowed 
down  as  they  come  out  of  the  north  and 
blow  through  the  homes,  and  a  weather- 
ization program  with  those  Islnd  of 
homes  can  be  very  effective  and  a  high 

payoff. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  will  very, 
very  reluctantly  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment because  of  one  reason  and  one  rea- 
son alone,  and  that  Is  because  of  my 
commitment  to  do  my  part  to  pare  down 
spending.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  has  offered  up 
what  what  I  think  is  a  tough  but  fair  set 
of  cuts,  which  we  have  gone  along  wltti 
in  a  bipartisan  manner  on  this  commit- 
tee. It  cannot  be  said  Insofar  as  the  In- 
terior appropriations  bill  that  the  Demo- 
crats have  not  done  thdr  share,  have 
not  given  their  blood,  have  not  cooper- 
ated with  the  program  of  budget  cutting, 
because  we  have.  By  the  same  token  the 
dlstlngxilshed  chairman.  I  think,  has 
been  very  fair  and  reasonable  in  what  he 
has  proposed. 

But  there  we  a  few  amendments, 
amendments  where,  as  someone  said,  the 
rubber  meets  the  road,  where  our  resolve 
Is  tested,  where  the  question  is  close, 
where  the  amendment  is  good,  where  the 
program  Is  productive,  and  this  Is  one  of 
those.  And  it  Is  a  very  close  and  tough 
question. 

I  cannot  say  anything  bad  about  the 
amendment  except  that  it  adds  $37.5 
million  to  this  bill  and  that  just  happens 
to  be  $37.5  million  that  we  do  not  have, 
and  I  wish  we  did. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
put  this  in  its  proper  perspective  by  cit- 
ing the  levels  of  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram. In  fiscal  year  1981  it  was  funded  at 
$193  million.  In  the  reconciliation  bill  it 
was  funded  at  $175  million.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  it  was  funded  for  the 
coming  year  at  $150  million. 

And  my  amendment  would  simply  put 
the  Senate  on  record  as  providing  for 
the  same  level  of  funding  as  the  House, 
$150  million.  That  Is  nearly  a  25-percent 
reduction  over  the  level  of  funding  last 
year. 

So,  just  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  says  it  cannot  be  said 
of  some  members  of  the  committee  that 
they  have  not  made  a  contribution  to 
reduction  of  the  budget,  so  also  it  can- 
not be  said  of  the  weatherization  pro- 
gram because  the  level  of  funding  which 
I  propose  is  a  25-percent  reduction  over 
the  program  last  year.  What  I  am  ob- 
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jectlng  to  Is  the  committee's  proposed 
reduction  which  is  in  excess  of  40  per- 
cent as  to  an  admittedly  good  program. 
As  to  the  distinguished  chairman's 
statement  reminding  the  Senate  that 
the  committee  came  out  $1  billion  over 
the  President's  request,  that  Is  precisely 
the  point.  The  committee  did  not  re- 
strain Itself  to  the  level  of  the  Presi- 
dent's request  and  it  comes  out  now  with 
a  unanimous  committee  asking  for  fund- 
ing $1  billion  in  excess  of  the  President's 
request  but  says  we  should  use  that  as 
restraint  for  this  particular  program. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  one  point? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  Had  we  constrained  our- 
selves to  the  level  of  the  President's  re- 
quest, this  program  would  have  been 
zero,  not  at  the  $112  V4  million  which  the 
subcommittee  voted  to  put  in.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  above  the 
President's  request. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Right.  I  understand, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator. 

To  keep  this  program  In  another  per- 
spective, as  I  said  in  my  remarks,  we 
provide  energy  assistance  in  the  form 
of  fimds  with  which  low-income  Ameri- 
cans can  buy  fuel  or  direct  deliveries 
of  fuel. 

Without  any  question,  as  stated  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  as  every  study  has  shown,  the  homes 
of  low-inc<Hne  Americans  are  generally 
the  least  well  Insulated,  they  have  the 
least  efficient  heating  systems,  and  so 
those  funds  are  to  some  significant  de- 
gree achieving  less  than  the  full  poten- 
tial and  we  provide  for  that  program  In 
the  reconcUlation  bill  $1,875  billion. 

I  ask  what  sense  does  it  make  for  this 
coimtry  to  provide  nearly  $2  billion  In 
energy  assistance  and  much  of  that 
money  Is  going  up  the  chimney,  imder 
the  door,  out  the  window,  and  refuse 
to  provide  $150  million  which  is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram for  weatherization  which  everyone 
agrees  makes  sense. 

Everybody  agrees.  Including  the  op- 
ponents of  the  program,  that  an  Invest- 
ment of  $200.  $300.  or  $400  now  would 
return  a  savings  far  In  excess  of  that 
over  the  next  few  winters. 

If  one  wanted  to  waste  public  funds, 
one  could  not  think  of  a  more  effective 
way  to  do  It  than  by  this  type  of  ap- 
proach. The  billions  of  doUars  for  energy 
assistance,  ineffective  to  a  large  degree 
in  meeting  the  problem;  and  nothing  for 
weatherization  which  everybody  agrees 
is  a  long-term  Investment.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  the  people  of  this  country 
look  at  Congress  and  say.  "What  are  you 
doing?" 

This  is  a  good  program.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram that  will  return  an  investment  to 
this  Nation  many  times  over.  This  is  a 
program  that  is  being  cut  25  percent  be- 
low the  level  of  last  year.  It  is  being  cut 
14  percent  below  the  reconciliation  level, 
which  is  greater  than  what  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  all  domestic  programs, 
and  if  the  committee  bill  is  $1  billion 
over  the  President's  request  It  is  obvious 
that  in  other  areas  funds  have  been 
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added  to  the  President's  request,  because 
here  it  is  being  reduced  below  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

It  simply  does  not  make  any  sense 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  coimtry,  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  budget,  to  say  this 
$37.5  million  should  not  be  added  to 
bring  this  program  up  to  a  very  modest 
level.  I  cannot  imagine  a  national  poUcy 
being  pursued  as  we  are  pursuing  a  na- 
tional policy  with  respect  to  all  forms  of 
energy  assistance,  wasting  money,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  not  using  it  effectively,  on 
the  other  hand. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  that  has  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  think  the  same  argument  could 
be  made  regardless  of  the  funding  level. 
You  can  justify  $150  million.  $300  mil- 
Uon,  $600  mlUlon.  $900  million,  you  can 
justify  $2  billion  by  the  same  argvmient. 
But  there  are  budgetary  constraints  and 
there  is  simply  no  way  in  which  we  can 
satisfy  every  demand,  even  for  the  mer- 
itorious programs.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  too  casually  accept  the  idea  that 
since  everybody  says  this  Is  a  good  pro- 
gram that  we  can,  therefore,  afford  im- 
llmlted  funding  for  it. 

Obviously,  we  cannot,  and  that  is  the 
exact  problem  with  the  budgetary  re- 
straints we  are  under,  and  I  think  that 
is  a  fact  of  life  we  can  confront. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  am  not  suggesting 
unlimited  funding,  that  Is  precisely  the 
point.  I  am  suggesting  the  limit  of  fimd- 
Ing  that  Is  25  percent  below  the  level  of 
funding  last  year.  14  percent  below  the 
reconciliation  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  that 
those  figures  have  been  exrdored.  The 
administration's  request  was  zero,  and 
we  have  come  with  $112  million  com- 
pared to  the  $175  million  that  was  spent 
last  year,  so  we  have  gone  far  more  than 
halfway  already  in  meeting  the  requests 
of  this  program.  Justified  as  they  are. 

But  there  are  limits  on  what  we  can 
do  without  overloading  the  ship.  What 
have  we  really  done,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
throughout  the  entire  budget?  We  say 
this  is  a  good  program,  and  we  do  not 
care  about  the  Impact  on  the  budget. 
Soon  we  have  a  massive  budget  deficit 
that  continues  the  terrible  spiral  of  In- 
flation which  now  wracks  our  country. 

What  happens  to  precisely  the  same 
people  who  would  be  benefited  or  assisted 
by  this  program?  You  find  out  that  you 
hurt  people  by  the  very  action  taken  in 
tr^g  to  help  them,  if  we  do  not  restrain 
the  total  budgetary  appetite  for  expend- 
iture on  justified  proiects  all.  Each  one 
of  us  may  have  some  portion  of 
this  budget  we  like  more  or  less  than 
budget  we  like  more  or  less  than  others, 
but  there  is  no  expenditure  in  the  budget 
that  has  not  been  foimd  worthy  by  a 
majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It 
Is  that  balancing  which  we  are  under- 
taking today,  and  while  I  regret  it.  I  must 
Indicate  that  I  think  we  have  gone  as 
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far  as  w((  can  go.  We  must  resist  any 
further  a(  idition  with  respect  to  th^s  pro- 
gram or  (Oiy  of  the  others  that  are  in- 
volved un  ler  this  bill. 

If  peop  e  want  to  add  to  the  bill  then 
they  should  find  somewhere  else  in  the 
budget,  a^d  particularly  within  this  bill, 
where  a  Corresponding  reduction  could 
be  made. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding,  and  I 
reserve  th  e  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  Ml'  rCiiELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  al  isence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PR  SSIDING  Or  FICER  I  Mr.  DUR- 
ENBERGER) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MT  'CHELL.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quoru  n. 

Mr.  McOLURE.  With  the  time  on  the 
quorum  Ifi  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  ro  11. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAi  ;er.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  a  11  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BA»  ER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  10 
minutes  without  charging  it  against  the 
time  alloc  ited  for  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  ai  d  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  rig  ht  to  object,  can  we  have  some 
indication  as  to  when  this  vote  will  occur 
on  this  amendment?  Some  of  us  have 
other  oblii  lations.  Can  we  agree  to  have 
it  beyond  1 1  specific  time,  say,  subsequent 
to  1:50  or !  I  o'clock? 

Mr.  BAI  :ER.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
have  no  di  isire  to  interrupt  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate  and  certainly  a  vote  on 
this  ameni  Iment.  If  it  could  facilitate  the 
matter,  might  I  suggest  that  we  set  a 
time  certain  for  a  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment at  2  ( 'clock. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  That  would  be  fine 
with  me. 

The  PR  SSIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  '  o  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader? 

Mr.  BAI  ;eR.  Mr.  President.  I  withhold 
the  rcquesi  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  Preiident,  I  understand  that  the 
minority  i;  going  through  its  necessary 
clearance  i  irocedure  on  that  request. 

I  wonde  •  if  1  might  proceed  now  for  a 
moment,  without  charging  the  time 
against  th ;  time  allocated  on  the  bill  or 
amendmei  ts  thereto  while  we  await  final 
clearance  (  n  the  request  to  set  a  time  cer- 
tain for  a  rote  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
majority  eader  yield  for  a  question? 
Does  that  request  assume  that  there 
would  be  no  votes  on  any  amendment 
before  2  o  c;lock? 

Mr.  BA:CER.  No.  that  was  not  what 
I  put  in  t  le  request.  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  that  If  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr  LE\  IN.  I  merely  make  the  inquiry 
of  whether  that  was  the  intent. 

Mr.  BAI  :er.  I  think  that,  as  a  prac- 
tical mattjr,  there  are  not  likely  to  be 
amendmei  ts  voted  on  before  2  o'clock. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McvjLURE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  re- 
call, under  the  controlled  time  on  this 
amendment,  we  have  something  on  the 
order  of  20  or  25  minutes  remaining  on 
both  sides  for  this  amendment.  It  is  my 
understandmg  that  it  is  likely  that  not 
all  of  that  time  would  be  consumed  on 
this  amendment. 

We  would,  theiefore,  even  with  the  10 
minutes  on  another  matter,  have  com- 
pleted debate  on  the  amendment  and  be 
prepared  for  a  vote  prior  to  the  hour 
of  1  o'clock. 

It  wouid  be  my  hope  that  we  could 
then  move  to  the  consideration  of  an- 
other amendment,  even  though  we  might 
not  be  able  to  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment  prior  to  2  o'clock.  The  next 
amendment  in  the  agreed  order  is  one  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  on  which  there  is  an 
agreed  time  lim.t.  I  would  not  want  to 
fix  a  time  on  the  Bumpers  amendment 
that  would  interfere  With  the  current  de- 
Uberations  here.  We  also  wish  to  protect 
the  right  of  Members  with  respect  to 
amendments  in  the  second  degree  with 
respect  to  either  the  initial  amendment 
or  the  Bumpers  amendment  should  any 
Member  desire  ic  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  a  vote  at  any  time  that 
is  convenient. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sulBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
restate  the  matter.  I  am  asking  now  that 
I  may  proceed  for  not  more  than  10 
minutes  without  it  charging  against  the 
cime  allocated  to  this  bill  or  amend- 
ments thereto.  There  is  outstanding  a 
request  I  will  laisr  make  that  the  time 
for  the  vote  on  the  Mitchell  amendment 
occur  at  2  o'clock.  I  will  also  include 
in  that  request  any  other  rollcall  votes 
ordered  between  now  and  2  o'clock  be 
stacked  until  after  2  o'clock,  but  I  will 
not  now  make  that  request.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  only  request  I  am  putting  at  this 
point  is  that  I  may  proceed  for  10  min- 
utes without  it  charging  against  the 
time  for  the  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  majority  leader's  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  1  thank  the  Senate. 


AMBASSADOR  MIKE  MANSFIELD 
FAVORS  AWACS  SALE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  man 
for  whom  we  all  have  great  respect  and 
hold  in  high  regard  and  esteem  is  our 
former  majority  leader,  Mike  Mans- 
field. Senator  Mansfield  is  now  our  Am- 
bassador to  Japan,  where  he  serves  with 


great  distinction.  It  is  always  a  matter 
of  great  pleasure  when  Mike  Mansfield 
returns  to  this  Chamber  to  give  us  a 
chance  to  renew  oid  fr.endships  and  to 
enjoy  once  again  the  camaraderie  that 
he  so  inspires. 

A  few  days  ago.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
quired of  Ambassador  Mansfield  of  his 
position  on  the  President's  proposal  for 
the  sale  of  AWACS  aircraft  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  He  was  kind  enough  to  favor  us 
with  a  reply. m  the  form  of  a  message 
which  he  directed  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  been  given  a  copy  of  that  mes- 
sage now,  as  has  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn).  I  would 
Uke  to  yield  to  him  so  that  we  may  share 
that  message  with  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
vote  com.ng  on  the  AWACS  sale  tomor- 
row afcemoon.  I  think  that  most  of  my 
colleagues  would  be  interested  in  read- 
ing a  copy  of  the  message  that  Ambas- 
sador Mansfield  sent  to  the  President. 
Therefore,  I  am  going  to  read  it  into 
the  Record  and  also,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  colleagues  who  are  not  here,  will  be 
joining  with  the  majority  leader  to  send 
it  around  and  circulate  it.  because  I  do 
believe  that  it  is  an  interesting  perspec- 
tive from  our  former  majority  leauer, 
who  is  now  Ambassador  to  Japan. 

So  I  will  now  quote  from  this  message 
from  the  Ambassador  to  the  President. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Over  the  paat  several 
weeks  I  have  been  asked  by  many  people  In 
and  out  of  government  about  my  position  on 
the  President's  proposal  to  sell  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  I  have  stated  publicly  and 
without  equivocation  that  I  favored  the  sale 
because  It  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  bal- 
ance In  the  Middle  East  and  to  shore  up  the 
positions  not  only  of  Saudi  Arabia  but  also 
Egypt.  Jordan,  Sudan  and  SomaUa. 

I  have  felt  that  the  assassination  of  the 
late  President  Sadat  made  the  sale  more  Im- 
perative than  ever.  I  have  also  felt  that  we 
had  to  establish  a  middle  course  as  the  Presi- 
dent is  endeavoring  to  do  to  try  and  find  a 
way  to  establish  a  settlement  of  the  dlfDcul- 
tles  which  have  confronted  this  area  for  so 
many  years. 

It  would  also,  in  my  opinion,  reinforce  our 
our  own  position  militarily  and  politically  in 
that  area  because  it  would  help  to  maintain 
a  shaky  peace  in  that  most  Important  part  of 
the  world. 

We  have  four  AWACS  in  Saudi  Arabia  now 
and  they  are  there  not  for  combat  but  for 
detection  of  trouble;  we  have  sizable  Naval 
and  air  elements  in  the  western  Indian  Ocean 
and  failure  to  approve  the  AWACS  sale  would 
mean  we  would  have  to  increase  our  own 
Naval  and  air  strength  in  the  region  which 
would  be  an  extremely  difllcult  task  as  the 
Seventh  Fleet  Is  already  over-extended  to  a 
greater  degree  than  many  at  home  realize. 
Our  friends,  allies,  and  partners  in  this  part 
of  the  world  are  keenly  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous importance  of  this  Issue  which  in  effect 
goes  far  beyond  the  Middle  East  and  there- 
fore could  have  a  very  damaging  result 
worldwide. 

Disapproval  of  the  White  House  Proposal 
would  not  only  reduce  our  standing  in  the 
Middle  East  but  what  we  would  fall  to  do 
would  be  compensated  for  by  the  sale  of  Nim- 
rod  Command  and  Control  planes  by  the  UK. 
The  sale  of  the  AWACS  would  in  my  opinion 
Increase  the  stability  of  the  region;  and  it 
would  give  our  country  time,  flexlbllty  and 
room  for  maneuver  toward  a  possible  peace- 
ful settlement  In  a  region  which  has  known 
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r^y-c  iMtabUltT.  confusion,  danger  and  ter- 
?S-oveT^n^ny  decades.  The  failure  of  the 
^oS^uW  deal  a  blow  to  the  prestip  of 
SSKthe  Presidency  in  the  conduct  of  our 
nation's  foreign  policy  and  do  bo  at ja  time 
when  we  should  be  providing  all  our  neip 
«d  understanding  in  dealings  with  a  part^ 
the  world  in  which  we  have  a  vita^  stake  and 
where  our  national  interest  Is  Involved. 

The  stands  Uken  by  both  «ldes  on  this 
issue  are  honeart,  and  understandable.  The 
question  is  how  we  resolve  our  doubts  and 
the  ««wer  to  those  doubts  Is.  in  my  opinion 
to  elve  the  President  of  our  country  the 
^enlflt  and  the  responsibility  which  he  h«. 

'^*Th??re-emlnent  Issue  Is  peace  and  peace 
will  take  time,  patience  and  understanding. 
Will  v;e  look  to  the  future  and  measure  the 
possible  costs  of  failure  or  face  up  to  the 
^nt  and  do  what  we  can  to  Prevent  a 
^sslble  holocaust  In  the  most  volatl  e  region 
Sn  earth?  How  much  Is  a  possible  peace 
worth?  What  will  be  the  price  of  a  possible 

failure'' 

As  the  President's  personal  representaUve 
m  this  country.  I  am  outside  politics  but  as 
a  human  being,  I  long  for  peace.  As  a  citizen, 
my  country,  its  President,  and  Its  future  are 
m  my  daily  prayers.  This  Is  my  position 
which  you  may  use  as  you  see  fit. 
HespectfuUy. 

Mau  MANsriELD. 

Mr  President,  as  I  mentioned.  I  will, 
together  with  the  majority  leader,  send 
this  letter  to  all  Senators,  but  I  felt  that 
it  was  timely  and  appropriate  and  I  felt 
it  was  a  matter  that  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  as  we  be- 
gin the  debate  on  a  very  important  for- 
eign policy  matter. 

Mr  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader.  .  ^.^     •. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  especially 
appreciate  his  reading  the  full  text  of 
the  Mansfield  letter  into  the  Record.  I 
think  it  is  Important  in  the  context  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  and  I 
think  it  is  Important  as  a  statement  of 
concern  of  an  Individual  and  public 
servant.  ^  ^^    ,, 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Mans- 
field view  of  this  situation  wUl  prevail 
at  5  o'clock  on  Wednesday  next. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  4035. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised now  that  it  is  not  possible  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  another 
amendment  after  the  Mitchell  amend- 
ment, until  after  the  Mitchell  amend- 
ment Is  disposed  of. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  then — and  I 
may  say  parenthetically  this  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — that 
after  the  debate  on  the  Mitchell  amend- 
ment is  concluded,  the  Senate  recess 
without  further  action  or  motion  until 
the  hour  of  2  p.m.;  that  a  vote  on  the 
Mitchell  amendment  occur  at  2  p.m..  and 
that  after  the  disposition  of  the  Mitchell 
amendment,  the  Senate  resume  consid- 
eration of  other  amendments  as  previ- 
ously ordered.  In  which  case,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  Bumpers  amendment  will  be 
the  next  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?   Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Maine. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Mitchell  to  restore  funding 
for  the  weatherization  program  to  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill.  Senator 
Cohen  and  Senator  Mitchell  have  spok- 
en eloquently  and  ably  on  the  strength 
of  this  program  and  the  contribution 
that  it  has  made  to  the  national  interest 
by  reducing  our  reliance  on  imported  oil. 
There  are  few  programs  included  in  the 
Interior  appropriation  that  have  a  more 
important  claim  to  be  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
source  of  the  funds  that  will  be  used  to 
pay  for  the  weatherization  program.  In 
1979  we  made  the  decision  to  decontrol 
the  price  of  oil— to  let  it  rise  to  the  level 
set  by  the  OPEC  cartel.  This  decision 
has  caused  a  spiral  of  energy  inflation 
that  many  in  our  Nation  cannot  handle. 
To  offset  the  impact  of  that  decontrol 
decision,  we  imposed  a  windfall  profit 
tax  on  the  oil  industry  and  announced 
our  intention  to  use  the  revenues  from 
the  WPT  to  assist  those  who  could  not 
afford  decontrol  and  to  encourage  others 
to  conserve  and  to  convert  to  renewable 
resources  through  tax  credits. 

Decontrol  has  now  been  accomplished. 
The  oil  producers  are  receiving  the  world 
price.  And  the  Federal  Government  is 
taking  billions  of  dollars  of  that  price 
increase  through  the  windfall  profits 
tax.  Is  there  no  room  in  those  billions 
for  us  to  live  up  to  our  promise  to  assist 
those  who  cannot  afford  decontrol? 

Mr.  President,  weatherization  should 
be  the  first  priority  for  spending  from 
the  revenues  of  the  windfall  profit  tax. 
Sometimes  I  think  we  made  a  mistake 
in  our  design  of  that  legislation.  As  some 
will  remember.  President  Carter  pro- 
posed that  the  revenues  from  the  "WPT  be 
set  aside  in  a  trust  fund  to  be  used  sole- 
ly to  further  our  independence  from  the 
OPEC  cartel.  The  Finance  Committee 
chose  not  to  take  the  course.  But  maybe 
we  should  have.  Because  now  we  find 
that  the  commitment  to  energy  inde- 
pendence which  fostered  the  decontrol 
decision  has  evaporated.  And  few  in  this 
body  seem  to  recall  their  commitment  to 
the  elderly  and  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged to  offset  the  impact  of  decon- 
trol through  programs  like  the  weather- 
ization program,  low  income  energy  as- 
sistance, and  the  tax  credits  to  encour- 
age conservation  and  conversion  to  re- 
newable resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  a  commitment 
to  these  programs  when  I  voted  for  the 
windfall  profit  tax  and  supported  the 
decisions  of  two  President  to  decontrol 
the  price  of  oil.  I  intend  to  fulfill  that 
commitment  by  voting  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
and  I  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
who  were  here  when  we  passed  the 
windfall  profit  tax  and  when  we  made 
the  commitment  to  this  program  and 
other  efforts  to  secure  the  energy  inde- 
pendence of  our  Nation. 


Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 
yields  timer 
Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
only  a  coincidence,  but  I  think  it  Is 
Ironic,  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  read  into  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  Ambassador  Mansfield  regard- 
ing the  AWACS  sale  at  this  point  in  the 
deliberation  of  this  amendment.  It 
brings  into  focus  the  fact  that  a  major 
reason  for  our  concern  In  the  Middle 
East,  a  major  reason  for  the  turbulence 
in  that  region,  a  major  reason  why  the 
United  States  is  expending  billions  of 
dollars  and  a  great  deal  of  national  en- 
ergy, a  great  deal  of  the  President's  time, 
a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  Congress, 
Is  the  fact  that  we  are  dependent  on  that 
part  of  the  world  for  oil.  That  ought  not 
to  be  exaggerated,  but  It  is,  nonetheless, 
to  a  significant  degree. 

Here  we  are  now  with  a  very  modest 
amendment  that  has.  as  its  principal  ob- 
jective, reducing  that  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil,  reducing  our  reliance  on  the 
supply  of  an  absolutely  essential  Item 
from  the  most  unstable  part  of  the  world, 
and  we  are  being  told  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford It;  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  $150 
million  to  weatherize  homes  In  this  coun- 
try, but  we  can  afford  to  spend  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  to  try  to  assure 
our  supply  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East. 

Does  that  make  sense?  Is  that  in  our 
national  interest?  Are  we  not  far  better 
off  to  take  steps  within  this  country  to 
reduce  that  dependence? 

There  has  been  very  little  disagree- 
ment here  today  about  the  effectiveness 
of  the  weatherization  program,  and  for 
good  reason.  That  reason  Is  that  It  Is  an 
effective  program.  It  makes  sense. 

I  say  that.  In  addition  to  the  reasons 
I  stated  earlier.  The  coincidence  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
raising  that  point  here  In  the  middle  of 
this  debate  reinforces  the  argument  for 
this  amendment  and  makes  clear  that 
the  prosrram  is  an  effective  one  and,  I 
emphasi?e  in  closing,  has  already  been 
cut  25  percent. 

So  this  program  has  taken  its  share 
of  the  cuts,  has  made  its  contribution  to 
the  national  need  for  restraint  In  spend- 
ing, and  it  ought  not  to  be  cut  42  percent 
as  the  committee  proposes. 

This  is  a  small,  sensible,  logical  step 
that  is  consistent  with  the  national  in- 
terest and  ought  to  be  approved  by  this 

body.  ^      ,„  .. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment.  With  his  per- 
mission, I  would  like  to  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Very  gladly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  amendment  makes  good  sense.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  weatherization  of 
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the  homies  of  the  lov-lncome  people 
should  cqntinue  to  be  one  of  our  major 
prioritlee  in  the  energy  conservation 
area. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
low-incoflie  fuel  assistance  program 
which  e:9sts,  which  I  have  sui^XNted 
through  !the  Chafee  amendment  and 
other  efforts.  However  in  many  ways  the 
fuel  assistance  program  does  not  get  to 
the  heart  of  the  energy  conservation 
problem.  The  problem  is  that  if  a  home 
is  not  properly  weatherized  a  great  deal 
of  energy  is  lost  through  improperly  in- 
sulated roofs,  windows,  and  doors.  This 
is  a  particularly  serious  situation  for 
low-inconie  individuals  whose  homes  are 
often  vefy  poorly  maintained.  The 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ma»ie  recognizes  the  importance 
of  continuing  the  effort  to  provide  in- 
sulation lor  the  homes  of  low-income 
families  faRr  providing  an  increase  in  the 
weatheriziition  program. 

Since  the  weatherization  program 
started  in  1977,  4  years  ago,  in  my  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  we  have  received 
nearly  $6 'million.  With  that  money  we 
have  weatherized  over  7.000  low-income 
homes.  Approximately  23.000  eligible 
low-inconje  households  remain.  In  other 
words,  wejhave  done  one-third  of  the  job 
in  4  yeara. 

The  results  of  the  weatherization  pro- 
gram in  ipy  home  State  have  been  ex- 
traordinary. We  estimate  that  weatheri- 
zation results  in  an  average  annual  fuel 
savings  o^  18.5  percent  per  household. 
This  means  a  savings  of  18  cents  of  every 
dollar  of  Ipw -income  fuel  assistance  that 
goes  to  a  weatherized  home.  Thus, 
weatherizttion  makes  low-income  furt 
assistance  money  go  much  further. 

So.  Mr.  president.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  Senator  Mitchell's  amend- 
ment. It  bs  my  imderstanding  that  it 
comes  beliw  weatherization  allocation  in 
the  budg*  reconciliation  bill,  which  is 
$175  million.  This  amendment,  as  I  un- 
derstand It.  would  bring  the  Senate  rec- 
ommendation to  the  House  level,  which 
Is  $150  mipion,  an  increase  from  the  $112 
million  which  is  the  level  we  are  cur- 
rently conBidering. 

Mr.  Pr«ldent,  I  commerd  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  give  him  my  support. 

I  thankjthe  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LE^HY.  Mr.  President,  a  problem 
Is  fimding;  for  the  weatherization  pro- 
gram duriug  the  continuing  resolution.  I 
WEinted  to  (nake  sure  other  Senators  were 
aware  of  this  situation,  and  I  would  also 
like  to  eAilore  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  [  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
McClure)!  what  possibilities  we  have  to 
correct  this  situation. 

Mr.  Preildent,  the  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  told  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  which  administers  the 
weatherization  program,  that  it  does  not 
have  the  ajuthoritv  under  the  continuing 
resolution  jto  make  grants  to  States.  We 
now  have  I  a  situation  where  the  doors 
may  still  jbe  technically  open  in  the 
Washingt^  offices,  but  all  weatheriza- 
tion activities  have  been  sharply  cur- 
tailed at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Two 
States.  Soqth  Carolina  and  Indiana,  have 
already  cl(^sed  their  programs  and  many 


others,  including  my  own,  are  open  only 
because  of  a  small,  last  minute  windfall 
from  1980  funds.  These  bonus  funds  are 
almost  expended  already. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
continuing  resolution  sets  a  ceiling  on 
the  level  of  spending,  and  not  a  floor. 
However,  the  resolution  does  not  allow 
OMB  to  terminate  programs,  which  is 
the  real  effect  of  OMS's  interpretation. 
It  has  also  been  reported  to  me  that  DOE 
is  terminating  personnel  in  the  weather- 
ization program.  This  action  would 
clearly  be  in  contradiction  to  the  terms 
of  the  continuing  resolution.  Such  ac- 
tions should  be  stopped  immediately, 
both  in  the  Washington  and  regional  of- 
fices, for  it  is  a  devious  wajr  to  subter- 
fuge a  program  which  Congress  clearly 
supports. 

The  report  accompanying  the  resolu- 
tion states  that  we  were  concerned  about 
"preserving  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible the  flexibility  of  Congress  in  making 
final  funding  decisions."  The  actions  of 
OMB  and  DOE,  if  allowed  to  continue, 
will  deny  us  this  flexiblHty,  and  will  shut 
down  the  program  for  us. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  strong  support 
Congress  has  shown  for  weatherization. 
Although  President  Reagtm  had  not  re- 
quested any  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
Congress  has  voted  on  several  occasions 
to  continue  the  program. 

In  the  omnibus  reconciliation  bill,  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee instructed  that  up  to  $336  million 
could  be  used  for  energy  conservation 
programs.  The  committee  speci.^cally 
mentioned  the  weatherization  program 
as  one  of  the  priority  programs  to  be 
continued. 

When  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
met  back  in  July,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  fund  weatherization  at  $150  mil- 
lion. We  finally  agreed  on  a  level  of  $112.5 
million,  and  the  House  has  agreed  to  the 
$150  million  level.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  strong  support  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  for  a  separate,  continued  weath- 
erization program. 

Given  this  impressive  legislative  his- 
tory, I  do  not  think  I  was  alone  in 
assuming  that  the  terms  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution  allowed  States  to  continue 
their  weatherization  programs.  I  need 
not  remind  my  colleagues  that  these 
funds  are  urgently  needed  by  the  States 
before  winter  sets  in.  Many  of  you  know 
that  last  summer  the  program  was  in- 
sulating homes  at  the  highest  rate  in  the 
program's  history,  which  figured  out  to 
an  smnualized  rate  of  $400  million. 
OMB's  action  cuts  the  States  down  to  $0. 
The  weatherization  program  is  one  of 
the  most  commonsense,  economical  pro- 
grams we  have  going.  Each  insulated 
home  will  reduce  its  energy  use  by  an 
average  of  25  percent.  This  will  mean 
more  energy  for  us  all,  and  less  strain  on 
limited  fuel  assistance  funds.  Yet  OMB 
is  holding  back  on  weatherization  moneys 
at  a  time  when  they  are  most  urgently 
needed. 

I  turn  to  my  colleague.  Senator  Mc- 
Clure,  for  his  thoughts  and  any  clari- 
fication he  may  offer  on  this  matter.  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  urge  OMB  to 
reevaluate  its  interpretation.  I  simply  do 
not  believe  that  its  current  actions  are 


consistent  with  the  intentions  of  our  sub- 
committee, and  of  Congress  as  a  whole. 
The    continuing    resolution    provides 
that  the  weatherization  program  should 
be  funded  at  a  level  not  to  exceed  the 
current  rate  of  $182  million  or  the  fiscal 
1982  level  as  passed  by  the  House  of  $150 
million,  whichever  is  lower.  Is  this  a  cor- 
rect assessment? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  it  Is  correct. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Do  you  agree  that  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  Senate  that  this  pro- 
gram should  be  continued  at  a  level  of  at 
least  $112.5  million? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  committee  has 
adopted  that  appropriation  figure. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Do  you  agree  that  OMB 
does  not  have  authority  to  terminate 
programs  under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion? Yet  has  not  OMB,  in  effect,  termi- 
nated the  program  for  the  States  by 
refusing  to  award  their  grants? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  To  the  first  question, 
let  me  answer  that  that  is  my  under- 
standing. With  respect  to  the  second 
question,  I  understand  that  any  agency 
may  request  relief  from  the  spending  lim- 
itation suggested  by  OMB  where  it  would 
contravene  the  minimum  level. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Has  the  committee  re- 
ceived a  formal  request  from  OMB  to 
defer  funds  for  the  weatherization  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No,  it  has  not. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Does  the  committee  ex- 
pect such  notice  to  be  sent? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
such  action. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Until  we  receive  a  formal 
request,  what  authority  does  OMB  have 
to  freeze  these  funds? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  OMB  has  broad  au- 
thority in  the  administration  of  all  Fed- 
eral programs  and  expenditures.  Their 
authority  is,  of  course,  limited  by  the 
provisions  of  the  continuing  resolution  as 
well  as  other  statutes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  and  when  we  receive  a 
deferral  request,  what  steps  will  you  then 
take  as  chairman  of  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee to  act  on  the  deferral? 

Mr  McCLURE.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  each  deferral  will  be  reviewed 
very  closely  and,  working  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, action  will  be  taken  as  the 
subcommittee  deems  proper. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  the  distinguished 
chairman  does  not  plan  to  act  on  this 
deferral.  I  would  like  to  inform  him  of 
my  intention  to  immediately  introduce  a 
resolution  to  di-.approve  the  deferral  for 
the  weatherization  program. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  information. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  amendment  today  to  increase  fund- 
ing for  the  low-income  weatherization 
program.  Even  with  this  increase,  the 
weatherization  program  will  receive  sig- 
nificantly less  funding  than  in  previous 
years.  The  administration  has  proposed 
eliminating  this  program  at  a  time  when 
it  is  operating  at  its  peak  of  eflBciency — 
weatherizing  some  30.000  to  35.000 
homes  per  month.  It  was  estimated  this 
summer  that  the  States  were  obligating 
their  funds  at  an  annualized  rate  of  $400 
million. 
Mr.  President,  the  low-income  weath- 
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erlzatlon  program  provides  badly  needed 
aid  to  those  least  able  to  afford  rising 
energy  costs  and  a  policy  of  conservation 
by  price.  The  administration  has  twice 
testified  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee that  the  Federal  Government  should 
fund  those  programs  that  benefit  those 
who  cannot  take  advantage  of  energy 
tax  credits.  The  low-income  weatheriza- 
tion program  is  precisely  that. 

Each  household  weatherized  reduces 
Its  energy  consumption  by  an  average  of 
25  percent.  In  Vermont,  thesfe  households 
save  an  average  of  $340  over  the  course 
of  the  winter.  At  the  same  time,  this  pro- 
gram has  saved  2.5  million  barrels  of  oil 
a  year  and  promises  to  conserve  much 
more,  helping  to  reduce  our  dangerous 
over  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  oil. 
Two-thirds  of  all  low -income  homes 
remain  severely  underweatherized.  These 
people  are  now  paying  35  percent  of 
their  income  for  energy.  The  low-income 
weatherization  program  can  provide 
them  with  cost-effective  aid,  reducing 
the  burden  of  rising  energy  prices  for 
them,  and  saving  energy  for  all  of  us. 

I  sponsored  an  amendment  to  fund 
this  program  at  $150  million  when  it  was 
considered  by  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  The  subcommittee 
agreed  to  provide  $112  million,  which 
was  less  than  what  I  believed  necessary, 
but  was  still  far  above  the  President's 
request  of  $0.  I  fully  support  today's  at- 
tempt to  provide  $150  million. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league from  Maine  (Mr.  Mftchell). 

This  amendment — by  providing  $62.5 
milion  to  the  Department  of  Energy's 
weatherization  program — maiy  seem  ex- 
cessive to  some.  It  may  appear  to  be  too 
costly.  I  cannot  agree  with  that  charac- 
terization. 

So  long  as  elderly  citizens  are  forced 
to  choose  between  heating  their  homes 
or  buying  their  food,  so  long  as  low-in- 
come families  shiver  through  cold  win- 
ters, so  long  as  middle-income  Americans 
see  more  and  more  of  their  paychecks 
go  to  pey  their  fuel  bills.  I  cannot  agree 
that  investment  in  home  weatherization 
is  unnecessary. 

The  program  Is  too  vital  to  be  cut  by  42 
percent  as  the  committee  has  proposed. 
Even  with  this  amendment,  funding  for 
the  program  will  still  be  cut  by  $18  mil- 
lion—from $193  million  last  year  to  $175 
million  this  year.  This  amendment  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  savings  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  without  putting  an  excessive 
burden  for  that  savings  on  the  low- 
income  and  elderly  citizens  of  our  Nation. 
The  success  of  this  program  in  my 
home  State  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
Impressive.  Since  its  Inception  in  1977, 
this  program,  first  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  now  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  has  weatherized  16,000 
households.  These  households  have  re- 
duced their  energy  use  by  40  to  60 
percent. 

The  average  household  In  Massachu- 
setts paid  $1,274  to  heat  their  homes  last 
year.  Saving  40  to  60  percent  of  this  cost 


Is  obviously  very  beneficial  to  families 
with  little  income  to  spare. 

The  efficiency  of  this  program  has  been 
on  the  rise.  By  the  time  that  money  ran 
out  In  June  of  this  year,  Massachusetts 
was  weatherizing  1,000  households  per 
month.  As  one  official  said,  the  program 
has  now  gotten  off  the  ground.  It  Is  now 
an  efficient  and  effective  program.  The 
drastic  cut  proposed  by  the  committee 
in  this  bill  Is  bound  to  undermine  this 
efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

Despite  the  Impressive  accwnplish- 
ments  of  this  program,  the  work  that  re- 
mains Is  tremendous.  The  Department 
of  Energy  estimates  that  over  230,000 
households  are  still  eligible  and  their 
homes  need  insulation  and  weatherproof - 
Ing. 

Every  year  that  these  homes  are  not 
weatherized  is  another  year  when  our 
economy  is  drained  by  energy  costs  that 
need  not  be  spent.  It  Is  another  year 
when  more  foreign  oil  is  used  than  need 
be.  It  is  one  more  year  when  more  low- 
Income  families  and  more  elderly  will 
suffer  through  another  cold  winter.  This 
proposal  can  help  relieve  that  suffering. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  is  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  My  understanding  is  that  we 
have  no  request  for  further  time  from 
either  side. 

Let  me  respond  only  to  the  Senator 
who  has  just  spoken.  Senator  Chafee. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  weatheri- 
zation on  rental  properties,  our  experi- 
ence, imfortunately,  has  been  in  too 
many  instances  that  as  the  home  is  Im- 
proved the  advantage  does  not  accrue  to 
the  renter;  the  advantage  accrues  to  the 
landlord  who  simply  then  raises  the  rent. 
We  have  not  helped  the  low-Income  re- 
cipient. We  have  only  assisted  the  prop- 
erty owner.  While  we  might  argue  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  thus  is  a 
good  expenditure  from  the  energy  stand- 
point. It  Is  not  necessarily  a  good  expend- 
iture of  the  taxpayers'  money  when  it 
goes  to  enrich  the  property  owner  and 
does  not  enhance  the  ability  of  the  low- 
income  renter  to  pay  his  rent. 

If  there  be  no  further  requests  for 
time,  Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
this  amendment,  and  I  do  so. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  Mr.  President. 

RECESS    UNTH.    2    P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  debate  having  con- 
cluded on  this  amendment,  the  Senate 
stands  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:50  p.m., 
recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer   (Mrs.  Kasse- 

BAUM). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  UP  amend- 
ment No.  535.  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine   (Mr.  Mitchell).  On  this 


question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerit  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHicTT)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ihoxtyb)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  46, 
nays  49.  as  follows: 

[BoUcall  Vote  No.  334  Leg.) 
TEAS— 4« 


Baucua 

Hart 

MltcbeU 

Blden 

Hatch 

Moynlban 

Botcbwits 

Hatneld 

PeU 

Bradley 

Hawklna 

Pryor 

Bumpen 

Heinz 

BADdolpb 

Burdlck 

Ho:ilngs 

Ritgle 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Rudman 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Sarbanea 

ChafM 

Jackson 

Sosaer 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Cittnaton 

Leaby 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Matblaa 

Welckw 

Durenberger 

Mauunega 

WUUanu 

Exon 

Melcber 

Olenn 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 49 

Abdnor 

Ford 

MuTkowakl 

Andrews 

Oam 

Nlckles 

ArmstronK 

Ooldwater 

Nunn 

Baker 

Gorton 

Packwood 

BeoUen 
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So  Mr.  Mitchell's  amendment  (UP 
No.  535)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  present  two  uncontested  amend- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP   AMENOMENT    NO.    536 

(Purpose :  To  permit  the  Flathead  Irrigation 
District,  Montana,  to  \ise  net  power  rev- 
enues lor  maintenance  and  operation) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  Imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  l/oulslana  (Mr.  Johh- 
STON)  ror  Mr.  Melcheb  proposes  an  un- 
prlntied  amendment  numbered  536. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with.  _    _.^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
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Insert  4^  the  appropriate  place  tbe  follow- 
ing: 
NotwltlisUndlng  the  provisions  of  Section 
\ct  of  May  25,   1948.   (82  Stat.  269. 
roprlatlons   of   power   revenuee   of 
Flathjead  Irrigation  Project  on  the  Plat- 
Resfrvatlon,  Montana,  made  pursuant 
3  of  the  .\ct  of  August  7,  1946.  (60 
Shall    hereafter   be   available    In 
t  exceeding  20  percent  of  the  gross 
n**enues  of  said  pro)ect  for  the  pre- 
flical  year,  or  $750  000.  whichever  Is 
>r   maintenance   and   operation   of 
Provided.  That  .^o  appropriations 
tliade  In  excess  of  th:  Flathead  Irrl- 
jver  revenues  on  deposit  with  the 
ernment. 
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IfELCHER.    Madam    President. 
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present  time,  the  district  is 

ifr  law  to  using  only  up  to  $75,000 

iirpose.  The  dam  is  getting  old 

t^eds  repair.  Clearly.  $75,000  Is 

suffic  ent  for  this  purpose. 

D  partment  of  the  Interior  favors 
am  (ndment.   and   has   made   this 
t(  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
suDc»mmittee. 

the    $75,000    limitation    was 

when  it  was  enacted  in  1948,  it 

tptally  inadequate  to  fund  im- 

ts  and  extensions  necessary  to 

?ith  increased  demand. 

aqcumulated  power  revenues  are 

items,  and  they  are  funds 

to  the  proiect.  Therefore,  this 

(nt  has  no  budget  implications. 

ajnendment  is  germane  to  this 

t    deals    only    with    the 

>f  funds  that  are  available  to 

The  language  closely  nar- 

ructions  already  in  the  bill  for 

ire  of  funds  sufh  as  those  In 

ive  provisions  relating  to 

of  Indian  Affairs. 

Station  on   the  use  of  th^sc 

been  a  growing  problem  for 

of  years,  and  it  is  essential 

irs  and  niodiflcations  be  made 

before  there  is  a  tragedy  of 


budf  et 


becJ  use 


proj(  ct 


arimi  listrati 
Bure  lu 
i  ni 
has 


ds  m 


proportions. 

the  adoption  of  the  amend- 

ICJHNSTON.  This  is  an  amend- 

iding  $75,000  for  maintenance 

Pfathead  Dam.  It  has  been  ap- 

both  sides. 
PF^SIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
agreeing  to  the  amendment 
nator  from  Louisiana, 
inendment   (UP  No.   536)    was 


UP  A.MBNDMCNT  NO.    i3T 

To  provide  assistance  In  prevent- 
lest ruction  of  an  area  of  historical 
lUca ice) 


JCJHNSTON.   I  send  an  amend- 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
i(  ieratlon. 
PIPSIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 


clerk  read  as  follows: 
or  from   Louisiana   (Mr.   John- 
pn^oses   an    unprlnted    amendment 


537. 

Mr.  JOflNSTON 
ask 


unai  limous 


Madam  President.  I 
consent    that    further 


reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  57.  after  line  21,  add  the  following: 

PRESEBVATION    OF    AREA    OP    HISTORICAL 
StCNIFICANCE 

For  nscessary  expenses  to  enable  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  (Dctober  14. 
1976   (Piibllc   Law  94-195),  $260,000 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
this  $250,000  is  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Congressional  Cemetery.  It  has  been 
approved  by  everyone,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  this  will  not  be  a  recurring 
thing. 

The  reason  why  this  is  not  on  the  leg- 
islative appropriation  bill  is  because  that 
train  has  already  left  the  station,  and  we 
understand  it  will  not  be  asked  for  again 
this  next  year.  The  $250,000  is  badly 
needed  for  that  Congressional  Cemetery. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  this 
has  not  been  covered  by  specific  legisla- 
tive authorization.  Under  normal  cir- 
cumstances we  would  request  that,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  this  particular  item 
will  not  make  it  through  the  conference. 
We  may  have  to  defer  to  the  legislative 
process.  But  with  that  understanding  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from   Louisiana. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  537 >  was 
agreed  to. 

rOUR  TSIBALLT  CONTROLLED  COMMUNrTT 
COLLEGES 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President.  I 
am  greatly  concerned  that  the  committee 
eliminated  funding  in  H.R.  4035  for  four 
tribally  controlled  community  colleges 
which  have  been  determined  to  be  feasi- 
ble during  fiscal  year  1981.  These  schools. 
Fort  Peck  Community  College.  Cheyenne 
River  Community  College.  Lummi  School 
of  Aquacuiture  and  Fisheries,  and  Little 
Big  Horn  Community  College  have  all 
been  determined  to  be  feasible  and  two 
of  the  schools  actually  received  grant 
funds  under  title  I  of  the  Tribally  Con- 
trolled Community  College  Assistance 
Act  during  fiscal  year  1931. 

The  authorizing  statute.  Public  Law 
95-471,  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
not  consider  any  grant  application  unless 
the  school  has  been  found  to  be  feasible 
and  will  service  a  reasonable  student 
population.  However,  once  the  Secretary 
has  approved  an  application  for  a  trib- 
ally controlled  community  college,  the 
.statute  provides  that  he  shall  provide  a 
grant  to  such  college.  This  is  an  entitle- 
ment program  and  any  selection  of  a 
subset  of  the  eligibles  for  funding  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  eligibles  appears  to  be 
discriminatory  and  an  unequal  applica- 
tion of  the  law. 

Since  this  is  an  entitlement  program.  I 
believe  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
rould  be  mandated  by  the  courts  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  these  four  schools  with 
whatever  funds  are  appropriated.  The 
statute  provides  that  each  grant  shall 
provide  $4,000  per  fulltime  equivalent 
student  but  further  provides  that  If  the 


sums  appropriated  are  not  sufficient  to 
pay  in  full  the  total  amounts  then  such 
amounts  shall  be  ratably  reduced.  If  the 
Senate  reduction  of  $998  619  is  adopted 
and  the  Bureau  Is  required  to  provide 
grants  to  the  four  schools,  with  the  In- 
creased enrollment  due  to  the  rise  In  un- 
employment on  Indian  reservations,  the 
reduction  of  each  of  the  17  title  I  eligible 
schools  would  have  to  absorb  would 
greatly  hinder  their  ability  to  provide 
the  educational  opportunities  for  Indian 
students  contemplated  oy  title  I  of  the 
act. 

Given  the  budget  cuts  which  have  been 
recommended  for  Indian  programs  both 
within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs' 
budget  and  generally  Itiroughout  the 
Federal  budget,  I  believ<»  that  additional 
reductions  to  the  tribally  controlled  com- 
munity colleges  would  be  unfortunate. 
We  must  realize  that  on  most  reserva- 
tions there  is  no  private  sector  funding 
available  for  these  colleges  to  access  for 
assistance.  In  addition,  unemployment  is 
increasing  on  reservations  with  reduc- 
tions in  or  elimination  of  federally 
funded  programs  and  many  of  the  un- 
employed are  enrolling  in  tribally  con- 
trolled commimity  colleges  to  increase 
their  skills  in  order  to  find  gainful 
employment. 

Madam  President,  although  enroll- 
ments at  a  numl)er  of  colleges  exceed  the 
estimate  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs' 
budget  justification,  if  we  assume  that 
these  estimates  are  accurate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calculations,  the  original  budget 
request  of  $6,157,000  in  the  March  budget 
wou'd  provide  $3,443  50  per  full-time 
equivalent  student  if  all  eligible  schools 
are  funded.  If  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reduction  of  $998  619  stands  and 
tiie  Bureiiu  is  required  tn  fund  a'l  eligible 
colleges,  the  per  student  amount  will  be 
reduced  to  $2,885. 

I  might  point  out  that,  according  to 
the  subcommittee,  under  the  committee 
bill  the  Bureau-operated  postsecondary 
schools  will  receive  $5,400  per  student, 
including  residential  costs,  and  the  Bu- 
reau schools  have  access  to  other  Bureau 
services  not  included  in  their  budgets, 
which  would  further  increase  the  amount 
per  student.  I  believe  it  is  unfair  to  ex- 
pect the  tribes  to  perform  services  at 
such  a  reduced  rate  below  what  we  pro- 
vide for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
perform  similar  services 

Madam  President.  I  believe  we  should 
fund  these  colleges  to  succeed,  not  to  fail. 
I  am  not  Koing  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  restore  the  fundinp:  in  an  effort  to  as- 
sist the  managers  of  the  bill  in  limiting 
the  number  of  floor  amendments.  How- 
ever. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  agree  with 
the  House  in  conference  to  provide  the 
additional  $998,619  for  operating  funds 
for  the  above-mentioncfl  four  tribally 
controlled  community  colleges. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  am 
advised  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  wishes  to  mak»  a  statement  at 
this  time  not  related  to  the  pending  bill 
or  amendments  thereto,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  he  may  now  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  with- 
out the  time  being  charged  against  the 
bill  or  amendments  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE    SALE    OF    AIR    DEFENSE    EN- 
HANCEMENTS TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 
Mr   EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  majority  leader. 

Madam  President,  the  administration  s 
sale  of  our  sophisticated  and  highly  ad- 
vanced technology  known  as  AWAC3  to 
Saudi  Arabia  or  any  other  country  poses 
serious  questions  from  a  security  stand- 
point by  almost  every  measurement 
which  I  have  judged  it  against  during  my 
time-consuming  pursuit  of  reaching  a 
decision  on  this  national  security  Issue. 
(Mr.  ANDREWS  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  EXON.  It  is  my  unequivocal  con- 
viction that  the  United  States  of  America 
has  worked  its  way  into  a  serious  and 
potential  no-win  situation.  Our  goal  must 
be  to  minimize  the  damage. 

I.  frankly,  have  been  appalled  by  some 
of  the  simplistic  arguments  advanced  re- 
garding these  very  complicated  and  far- 
reaching  proposals  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  some  iieople. 

Among  them  was  the  misguided  and 
non-statesman-like  approach  by  former 
President  Nixon  that  the  proposal  was  a 
choice  between  Reagan  and  Begin.  In- 
deed, one  of  my  constituents  indicated 
that  if  I  dared  consider  voting  against 
the  sale  of  the  AWACS  that  they  had 
gotten  to  me  and  I  had  sold  out. 

There  is  another  theory  that  a  Presi- 
dent, any  President,  should  always  be 
supported  in  foreign  policy  decisions. 
Otherwise,  we  could  not  have  a  true  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy.  That  attitude 
Mr.  President,  ignores  completely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate  and  flies  di- 
rectly against  the  actions  of  many  of  the 
current  proponents  who  were  vocal  in 
their  calls  for  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
President's  initiatives  on  the  Panama 
Canal  controversy  and  the  proposed 
SALT  II  treaty.  The  Senate  abdicates  its 
constitutional,  legal,  and  sworn  obliga- 
tions if  it  follows  such  a  tourse,  as  may 
have  been  done  unwittingly  with  the 
near  unanimous  endorsement  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

Still  another  line  of  reasoning,  or  lack 
thereof,  was  touted  by  some  here  that 
it  was  good  for  business  and  employment 
for  use  to  approve  the  sale.  This,  Mr. 
President,  is  an  extension  of  what  evi- 
dently and  unfortunately  has  become 
the  centerpiece  of  our  foreign  policy, 
whatever  it  is — allowing  the  great  United 
States  of  America  to  allow  its  true  re- 
solve to  be  measured  by  potential  friend 
and  foe  alike  as  to  how  successful  a  gun- 
runner we  are  to  our  hopeful  friends. 
While  this  is  not  the  time  to  debate 
overall  foreign  policy,  Mr.  President,  our 
obvious  preoccupation  with  military 
sales  again  raises  the  question  which  I 
have  posed  frequently  before  on  this 
floor  and  elsewhere  which  still  begs  for 
an  answer.  Why  can  we  not  recognize 
and  exploit  peace  initiatives  based  on 
America's  prime  resource  of  food  pro- 
duction and  why  are  we  not  more  aggres- 
sively pursuing  arms  control  negotia- 
tions while  we  continue  to  build  our  mil- 
itary capability? 

Mr.  President.  I  have  listened  to  and 
studied  the  recommendations  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  on  this  important  sub- 
ject and  have  been  involved  in  countless 


discussions.  Those  whom  I  consider  most 
knowledgeable  on  military  and  foreign 
affairs  have  frankly  made  my  decision 
more  difficult  since  they  are  almost 
evenly  split  on  their  bottom  line  con- 
clusions. The  issue  here  is:  first,  what  is 
in  the  best  security  interests  of  the 
United  States;  and  second,  how  best  do 
we  promote  the  chances  of  peace  in  the 
troubled  Middle  East? 

An  Interesting  and  perceptive  argu- 
ment against  approval  was  that  ad- 
vanced by  the  minority  leader.  It  ad- 
dressed the  political  difBculties  which 
might  confront,  and  possibly  imperil, 
Prime  Minister  Begin— the  only  remain- 
ing key  flgxire  in  the  important  break- 
through embodied  within  the  Camp 
David  peace  accords,  thereby  limiting 
the  flexibility  ttiat  leader  needs  in  ad- 
vancing the  chances  for  a  comprehensive 
and  workable  peace. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  AWACS  portion 
of  the  sale  presents  no  serious  or  direct 
military  threat  to  Israel,  our  primary- 
ally  and  friend  in  the  Middle  East.  How- 
ever, loss  of  the  AWACS,  if  its  security 
is  compromised  by  any  subsequent  de- 
velopments, would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
both  the  United  States  and  all  of  our 
allies.  Deeply  troubling  to  me  has  been 
what  I  perceive  to  be  an  administration- 
backed  effort  to  downplay  the  AWACS 
technology.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Soviets  have  no  such  surveil- 
lance system  and  are  just  now  begin- 
ning efforts  to  deploy  something  of  its 
kind.  We  claim  to  be  superior  to  the 
Soviets  in  overall  technologj",  and  I  be- 
lieve we  are.  To  downplay  the  serious- 
ness of  the  security  implications  of  the 
AWACS  sale  is  irresponsible.  We  are 
not  proposing  here  to  sell  a  video  com- 
puter game. 

The  companion  P-15  enhancements  in 
the  sale  package  include  the  highly  ad- 
vanced Sidewinder  missile.  This  will 
make  the  F-15,  as  equipped,  a  potential 
offensive  force  against  Israel.  However, 
anytime  we  sell  any  military  equipment, 
we  nm  the  potential  risk  of  its  subse- 
quent use  against  us  and  our  allies.  In- 
deed, when  we  launched  our  rescue  at- 
tempt in  Iran,  it  was  American  planes 
and  American-trained  Iranian  pilots 
which  were  a  primary  concern  for  the 
chances  of  success  during  the  mission's 
latter  stages.  Since  the  mission  failed 
early,  we  were  spared  the  opportunity  to 
see  if  fleeing  Americans  would  be  hoisted 
on  the  Petard  of  our  American  arms  for 
everyone  syndrome. 

While  this  problem  exists,  the  F-15  en- 
hancements will  not,  in  my  opinion,  seri- 
ously threaten  Israeli  overall  clear  air 
superiority  in  the  region.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  Saudi  Arabia  does  indeed  need 
the  F-15's  and  the  enhancements  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  possible  threats  on 
their  southern  and  eastern  borders,  the 
areas  which  include  the  oilfields.  It 
would  have  been  far.  far  better  had  we 
agreed  to  only  the  P-15  enhancement 
sale  and  contracted  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely the  present  arrangement  with  U.S. 
AWACS  with  our  crews  and  joint  sharing 
of  information.  It  still  is  not  clear  why 
this  could  not  have  been  the  arrange- 
ment. It  seems  the  sale  is  another  un- 
welcomed  litmus  test  of  friendship. 


It  Is  clear  that  the  Saudis  have  been 
friends  of  the  United  States,  but  let  us 
rememt)er  that  we  and  our  allies  are  also 
their  best  customers  for  the  material 
God — oil.  They  have  been  helpful  to  our 
interests  in  bringing  atwut  the  recent 
truce  in  Lebanon.  They  are  frequently  a 
voice  of  moderation  in  essentially  a  vol- 
atile Arab  world. 

But  degrees  of  friendship  can  also  be 
measured  by  the  long-term  actions  of 
one's  friends  and  the  company  they  keep. 

While  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
Saudis  are  a  real  and  trusted  friend,  we 
should  realize  that  our  last  large  sale  of 
military  equipment — the  F-15's — to  them 
back  in  1978  was  to  moderate  price  In- 
creases in  oil.  It  has  nearly  tripled  in 
price  since  then. 

Many  Americans  believe  that  the  Sau- 
dis are  the  moderating  influence  In 
OPEC.  In  truth,  they  are  OPEC,  and  be- 
cause of  their  dominant  position  in  oil 
production  they  set  high  world  oil  prices 
which  are  the  single  most  important  fac- 
tor in  the  current  economic  problems  of 
the  Western  industrial  nations. 

As  Dr.  J.  B.  Kelly  details  so  well  in  his 
excellent  book,  "Arabia,  the  Gulf  and  the 
West": 

All  Indications  are  that  the  Saudi  govern- 
ment intends  to  continue  to  Impose  re- 
straints upon  oil  production  so  as  to  prolong 
the  technical  life  of  the  fields — which  Jn 
turn  implies  that  It  will  seek  to  raise  prices 
at  Intervals  In  order  to  maintain  revenues  at 
a  desired  level.  The  only  way  to  achieve  this 
aim  Is  through  the  survival  of  the  OPEC 
cartel,  which  Is  why  Saudi  Arabia,  one  of 
the  principal  founders  of  the  organization, 
will  strive  to  ensure  its  survival.  How  much. 
If  at  all.  her  "special  relationship"  with  the 
United  States  may  hamper  her  pursuit  of 
these  alms  has  yet  to  be  seen. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  all  that 
the  Saudi-American  relationship  to  date 
has  been  something  less  than  expected 
from  one  friend  to  another.  It  appears 
clear  that  the  royal  family  views  its 
relationship  with  the  United  States  as  in 
its  and  the  Saudi  people's  best  long- 
range  Interests. 

yet  they  have  some  proving  to  do  in 
the  future.  How  many  of  the  American 
people  know  that  Saudi  Arabia: 

First.  Is  the  prime  financial  benefac- 
tor of  the  PLO; 

Second.  Has  crippled  the  Sadat  peace 
initiatives  in  the  Middle  East,  including 
rejection  of  the  Camp  David  accords; 

Third.  Has  counseled  other  sovereign 
states  in  the  area  against  granting 
American  bases  and  port  facilities; 

Fourth.  Has  welcomed  the  presence  of 
African  terrorist  Idi  Amln  within  its 
borders;  and 

Fifth.  Has  censured  the  United  States 
for  shooting  down  the  two  Libyan  fight- 
ers which  attacked  our  fleet  in  interna- 
tional waters. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  to  this  Sen- 
ator that  this  proposed  sale  is  a  high- 
risk  venture,  and  along  with  it  goes  the 
open  guarantee  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration that  we  will  become  directly  and 
militarily  involved  in  Saudi  Arabia  to 
protect  our  interests  there  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  was  quoted  as  saying  on 
October  5,  1981,  that  President  Reagan 
would  intervene  "if  there  should  be  any- 
thing that  resembled  an  internal  revolu- 
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tlon  In  S<  ludl  Arabia,  and  we  think  that's 
very  renote."  The  President  hu  con- 
firmed eisentially  the  same  thing  with 
me  In  Wtite  House  conversations.  Right 
or  wroni  then,  this  country  has  prom- 
ised to  duplicate  in  Saudi  Arabia  what 
we  criticized  the  Soviets  for  doing  in 
Afghanistan.  I  wonder  how  that  grabs 
the  Ametlcan  people?  Moreover,  I  won- 
der what  we  are  going  to  do  it  with. 

It  is  irinic  that,  simultfmeous  with  all 
of  this  t^ugh  macho  talk,  and  while  the 
President  proclaims  that  those  Senators 
who  do  not  agree  with  him  on  the 
AW  ACS  lale  are  not  doing  their  country 
a  service,/  the  same  President  is  ordering 
a  reduction  of  at  least  25  percent  in  our 
naval  carrier  task  forces  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  aqd  Persian  Gulf  areas. 

So,  Mrj  President,  these  are  the  prob- 
lems I  se*  with  the  decision  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  enter  into  the  sales  agreement. 
But  I  an}  faced  with  the  fact  that  that 
Presiden^al  decision  has  been  made. 

It  seetis  to  me  that  the  President's 
commitment,  and  the  world  discussion 
surrounding  it.  has  advanced  to  the  point 
that  rejection  of  the  sale  by  the  Senate 
would  generate  extreme  ill  will  for  the 
United  S^tes — not  only  in  Saudi  Arabia 
but  throughout  the  Middle  East  and  the 
world.  Oiir  ability  to  follow  through  on  a 
promise  would  be  called  into  question. 

While  tre  can  argue  that  this  concern 
is  not  viJid,  the  perception  would  be 
there.  And  when  it  comes  to  world  opin- 
ion of  our  trustworthiness,  perception 
may,  in  fict.  be  reality. 

Pormef  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinget  put  it  well  in  summing  up  this 
controveijsy  some  time  ago.  He  said  it 
was  a  mistake  for  us  to  have  ever  agreed 
to  sell  the  AW  ACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  in 
the  first  place,  but  it  would  even  be  a 


worse 
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ershlp  position  in  the  world 
ch  requires  resoluteness  and 
rt  of  others  in  our  common 
e  common  goals  must  include 
ence  of  war  and  the  active  pur- 
ee. This  latter  consideration  is 
the  one  ]  which  must  have  a  new  life 
breathed  into  it  immediately.  We  simply 
must  move  the  Camp  David  accords— a 
true  beginning — forward  and  we  must 
have  help  from  our  Arab  friends.  Egypt 
cannot  l^  allowed  to  go  it  alone  much 
longer.  And  neither  can  Israel  survive 
indefinitely  in  isolation.  Our  attention 
and  very  best  efforts  must  now  be  turned 
to  the  Mhievement  of  a  peace  in  the 
region  which  can  endure  and  withstand 
changes  of  government  or  other  transi- 
tory considerations. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  one  redeem- 
ing featnre  of  this  arms  sale  package 
which  must  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  it 
is  conditional,  as  verified  by  the  Presi- 
dent's leiter  to  me  of  October  26,  1981. 
The  first  AW  ACS  aircraft  is  not  sched- 
uled for  I  delivery  until  late  1985,  while 
the  P-13  enhancement  package  will  go 
forward  sooner.  We  do  have  the  option 
of  canceling  the  sale  during  the  interim 
period  ^f  conditions  change  before 
delivery. 

Mr.  Pijesident,  I  ask  that  my  letters  of 
inquiry  in  this  matter  to  the  President 
and  his  answers  thereto  be  printed  in 


the  Rkcord  following  my  remarks,  along 
with  a  draft  copy  of  a  letter  hand  deliv- 
ered to  me  by  the  White  House  on  this 
subject.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EXON.  "Hiis  time  period  will  give 
the  Saudi  Government  a  chance  to  prove 
their  true  friendship  for  us  and  put  to 
rest  forever  the  charge  that  U.S.  policy 
in  the  Middle  East  is  geared  to  one  coun- 
try only — our  proven  friends  in  Israel. 

Because  of  these  perspectives  and  my 
conclusion  that,  at  this  juncture,  no 
other  course  would  be  wise,  I  will  reluc- 
tantly support  the  sale.  At  the  same  time, 
I  will  defend  to  the  end  my  colleagues 
who  will  cast  contrary  votes.  It  is  my 
view  that  they  have  as  good  a  chance  to 
be  correct  as  this  Senator,  as  we  face 
this  essentially  no-win  situation. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

EXHIBTr    I 

U.S.  Sknatx, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  19,  1981. 
President  Ronald  Reagan, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Following  our  two 
conversations  regarding  the  proposed  sale 
of  air  defense  enhancements  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  I  assured  you  tbat  I  would  continue 
to  evaluate  your  position  and  that  of  your 
representatives  on  this  matter.  Although  I 
hold  reservations  on  the  "packaging"  of 
many  Items  In  the  proposed  sale  and  had  re- 
quested previously  that  the  Issues  be  sepa- 
rated, I  have  not  co-sponsored  the  Senate 
Resolution  of  Disapproval.  As  part  of  my 
continuing  evaluation  of  this  proposal,  I 
will  appreciate  very  much  If  you  would  pro- 
vide me  with  responses  to  several  related 
questions. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  sale.  If  approved, 
I  understand  tbat  the  first  AWACS  aircraft 
will  not  be  delivered  until  late  1985.  One 
Important  factor  which  needs  amplification 
Is  the  ability  to  reconsider  delivery  of  these 
aircraft  In  the  event  of  changed  circum- 
stances In  the  Middle  East  between  now  and 
that  time.  Is  there  currently  embodied  In 
the  sales  agreement  a  provision  outlining 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  cancel  the 
sale  In  the  event  that,  during  the  pre-de- 
llvery  timeframe,  a  determination  Is  made 
that  the  sale  would  no  longer  be  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  United  States?  If  not.  was 
there  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment to  negotiate  such  a  safeguard?  What 
was  the  Saudi  reaction  to  such  a  proposal 
If  made? 

Are  there  any  written  or  other  under- 
standings with  the  Saudi  government  which 
guarantee  the  continued  deployment  of  U.S. 
AWACS  aircraft  based  in  that  country  be- 
tween now  and  the  proposed  delivery  of  the 
first  Saudi  AWACS  aircraft  In  late  1985?  If 
Saudi  Arabia  decided,  between  the  time  this 
sale  might  be  approved  and  the  delivery  of 
their  own  AWACS  aircraft,  that  the  U.S. 
AWACS  aircraft  were  no  longer  welcome  In 
their  country,  would  the  sale  be  subject  to 
cancellation    according    to    the    agreement? 

As  part  of  the  original  negotiations  or  sub- 
sequent discussions  with  the  Saudi  govern- 
ment, was  a  proposal  ever  made  by  U.S.  rep- 
resentatives for  joint  control  or  crewlng  of 
the  Saudi  AWACS,  similar  to  the  arrange- 
ment we  currently  have  with  our  NATO  al- 
lies? Part  of  my  concern  stems  from  the  con- 
duct of  "secret  diplomacy"  and  Its  out- 
growth. While  I  recognize  the  need  for  ne- 
gotiations on  sensitive  matters  to  be  con- 
ducted In  a  non-public  forum,  by  the  same 
token   once   negotiations   have   been    com- 


pleted and  the  Congress  asked  to  acquiesce 
or  approve,  all  of  the  available  information 
should  be  provided  to  those  who  must  make 
these  decisions.  It  is  and  always  has  been 
bothersome  to  me  to  be  asked  to  make  such 
Important  decisions  without  having  all  of 
the  facts  at  hand. 

It  has  been  widely  rumored  and  you  have 
been  quoted  in  the  media  as  Indicating  that 
you  may  have  the  authority  to  proceed  with 
this  proposed  sale  even  if  it  Is  rejected  by 
the  House  and  Senate.  Since  I  find  this  pos- 
sible course  troubling,  I  would  appreciate 
your  assurance  at  this  time  that  you  will  not 
proceed  unilaterally  If  the  sale  is  blocked  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  re- 
quest for  information  and  I  look  forward  to 
your  response. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  James  Ezon, 

U.S.  Senator. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  October  26. 1981. 
Hon.  J.  James  Ezon. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Exon:  Thank  you  for  your 
thoughtful  letter  of  October  19,  1981,  on  the 
subject  of  air  defense  enhancements  for 
Saudi  Arabia.  I  appreciate  sincerely  the  at- 
tention you  are  giving  to  this  important  is- 
sue, and  I  am  pleased  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  your  letter. 

First,  although  we  do  not  anticipate  such 
a  development,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we 
have  reserved  the  right  to  reconsider  delivery 
of  the  AWACS  aircraft  in  the  event  of 
changed  circumstances  In  the  Middle  East. 
This  right  will  be  embodied  in  the  Letters  of 
Offer  and  Acceptance  (LOAs)  tbat  will  be 
signed  by  the  USO  and  Saudi  Arabia  after 
Congressional  review  of  the  sale.  A  specific 
condition  of  these  LOAs  will  be  the  provision 
tbat  under  unusual  and  compeUlng  circum- 
stances when  the  national  Interest  of  the 
U.S.  so  requires,  the  USO  reserves  the  right 
to  cancel  the  sale  at  any  time  prior  to  de- 
livery. 

Second,  continued  deployment  of  our 
AWACS  is  not  a  precondition  to  delivery  of 
the  Saudi  AWACS,  since  our  current  AWACS 
deployment  in  Saudi  Arabia  is  at  their  re- 
quest and  based  on  an  understanding  that 
eirlses  from  our  mutual  perception  of  the 
increased  threat  to  the  Saudi  oil  fields.  This 
understanding  will  be  formalized  In  a  writ- 
ten foreign  military  sales  agreement  pro- 
viding Saudi  funding  for  the  continuing  de- 
ployment. Assuming  that  our  proposal  to 
seU  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  proceeda  suc- 
cessfully, we  fully  anticipate  tbat  our 
AWACS  wlU  remain  In  Saudi  Arabia,  until 
or  after  the  Saudi  AWACS  are  delivered  and 
we  and  the  Saudis  agree  that  the  U.S. 
AWACS  deployment  is  no  longer  required. 

Third,  during  our  meetings  with  the 
Saudis.  U.S.  representatives  did  dlscusa,  in 
considerable  detail,  the  Issues  of  aircraft 
crewlng  and  manning,  specifically  Including 
joint  crewlng  and  control.  As  a  result  of 
these  discussions,  the  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia  has  agreed  that  the  U.S.  will  have  an 
important,  long-term  role  and  will  maintain 
direct  Involvement  In  the  development  of 
the  Saudi  air  defense  system,  including 
AWACS,  well  into  the  19908.  The  resulting 
structure  Is  not  based  on  the  NATO  arrange- 
ment, for  we  do  not  have  a  formal  alliance 
with  the  Saudis.  Rather,  It  is  tailored  to 
meet  the  security  needs  of  both  the  U.S.  and 
Saudi  Arabia  in  the  crucial  Persian  Gulf 
area. 

The  agreements  we  have  reached  with 
Saudi    Arabia    on    security    of    technology. 
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access  to  information,  control  over  third- 
country  participation,  and  AWACS  flight 
operations  will  be  Incorporated  Into  the 
US  /Saudi  General  Security  of  Military  In- 
formation Agreement,  the  LOAs,  and  related 
documenu.  all  of  which  will  be  available  to 
the  Congress.  In  accordance  with  the  AWACS 
Export  Control  Act,  however,  final  negotia- 
tion and  signature  of  the  LOAs  cannot  take 
place  until  after  Congressional  review  Is 
completed. 

I  am  not  considering  employing  any 
statutory  waiver  provisions  regarding  these 
sales. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  continued  in- 
terest on  this  matter  of  mutual  concern. 
Sincerely, 

RoNAio  Reagan. 

Dear  :  On  October  1,  1981,  I  for- 
mally notified  the  Conin-ess  of  our  intention 
to  sell  AWACS  aircraft  and  F-15  enhance- 
ment Items  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This  sale  will 
enhance  our  vlUl  national  security  lnt«r- 
esu  by  contributing  directly  to  the  stability 
and  security  of  the  critical  area  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  throu<'b  the  Middle  East  to 
North  Africa.  It  will  improve  significantly 
the  capability  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
United  States  to  defend  the  oilfields  and 
facilities  on  which  the  security  of  the  Free 
World  depends,  and  it  will  pose  no  realistic 
threat  to  Israel. 

When  this  proposed  sale  was  first  an- 
nounced last  spring,  the  Congreao  expressed 
concerns  about  certain  aspects  of  the  sale. 
After  analyzing  these  concerns  In  detail, 
we  entered  Into  a  series  of  discussions  with 
the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  over  the 
summer. 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has 
agreed,  and  I  am  convinced  welcomes  the 
fact,  tbat  the  United  States  will  have  an  im- 
portant, long-term  role  and  will  maintain 
direct  Involvement  in  the  development  of 
the  Saudi  air  defense  system,  Including  the 
AWACS.  We  also  have  reached  agreement 
with  the  Saudi  Government  on  a  number  of 
specific  arrangements  that  go  well  beyond 
their  firm  agreement  to  abide  fully  by  all 
the  standard  terms  of  the  normal  Letter  of 
Offer  and  Acceptance  as  required  by  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

Transfer  of  the  AWACS  will  take  place 
only  on  terms  and  conditions  consistent 
with  the  Act  and  only  after  I  have  certified 
to  the  Congress  In  writing  that  the  follow- 
ing conditions  have  been  met: 

1.     SECTJarTT     OP    TECHNOLOOT 


A.  That  a  detailed  plan  for  the  security 
of  equipment,  technology,  information,  and 
supporting  documentation  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia 
and  is  in  place:  and 

B.  The  security  provisions  are  no  less 
stringent  than  mensures  employed  by  the 
U.S.  for  protection  and  control  of  its  equlo- 
ment  of  like  kind  outside  the  continental 
U.S.;  and 

C.  The  U.S.  has  the  right  of  continual  on- 
site  Inspection  and  surveillance  by  U.S.  per- 
sonnel of  security  arransrements  for  all  op- 
erations during  the  useful  life  of  the 
AWACS.  It  is  further  provided  that  security 
arrangements  will  be  suoplemented  by  ad- 
ditional U.S.  personnel  if  It  is  deemed  nec- 
essary by  the  two  parties;  and 

D.  Saudi  Arabia  will  not  permit  citizens  of 
third  nations  either  to  perform  maintenance 
on  the  AWACS  or  to  modify  any  such  equip- 
ment without  prior,  explicit  mutual  consent 
of  the  two  governments:  and 

E.  Computer  software,  as  designated  by  the 
USO,  will  remain  the  property  of  the  USG. 

2.  access  TO  INFORMATION 

That  Saudi  Arabia  has  agreed  to  share  with 
the  U.S.  continuously,  and  completely,  the 
Information  that  it  acquires  from  use  of  the 
AWACS. 


3.  COIfTROL  OVER  THIRO-COUNTRT  PARTICIPATION 

A.  That  Saudi  Arabia  has  agreed  not  to 
share  access  to  AWACS  equipment,  tech- 
nology, documentation,  or  any  information 
developed  from  such  equipment  or  tech- 
nology with  any  nation  other  than  the  US. 
without  the  prior,  explicit  mutual  consent 
of  both  governments;  and 

B.  There  are  in  place  adequate  and  effec- 
tive procedures  requiring  the  screening  and 
security  clearance  of  citizens  of  Savidl  Arabia 
and  that  only  cleared  Saudi  citizens  and 
cleared  U.S.  nationals  will  have  access  to 
AWACS  equipment,  technology,  or  docu- 
mentation, or  information  derived  therefrom, 
without  the  prior,  explicit  mutual  consent  of 
the  two  governments. 

4.  AWACS  FLIGHT  OPERATIONS 

That  the  Saudi  AWACS  will  be  operated 
solely  within  the  boundaries  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
except  with  the  prior,  explicit  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  two  governments,  and  solely  for 
defensive  purposes  as  defined  by  ths  U.S..  in 
order  to  maintain  security  and  regional 
stablUty. 

S.  COMMAND  STRUCTTTRE 

That  agreements  which  concern  organiza- 
tional command  and  control  structure  for 
the  operation  of  AWACS  are  of  such  a  nature 
to  guarantee  that  the  commitments  above 
will  be  honored. 

6.  REGIONAL  PEACE  AND  8ECT7RITT 

That  the  sale  contributes  directly  to  the 
stability  and  security  of  the  area,  enhances 
the  atmosphere  and  prosjjects  for  progress 
toward  peace,  and  that  initiatives  toward 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  in  the 
region  have  either  been  successfully  com- 
pleted or  that  significant  profjrcss  toward 
that  goal  has  been  accomp'lshed  with  the 
substantial  assistance  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  agreements  we  have  reached  with 
Saudla  Arabia  on  security  of  technology, 
access  to  Informitlon.  control  over  third 
country  participation,  and  AWACS  flight 
operations  will  be  Incorporated  Into  the 
U.S./Saudl  General  Security  of  Military  In- 
formation Agreement,  the  Letters  of  Offer 
and  Acceptance  (tl-e  government-to-govern- 
ment sales  contracts),  and  related  docu- 
ments. These  documents  will  stipulate  that 
the  sale  will  l)e  cancelled  and  that  no  equip- 
ment or  services  will  be  delivered  In  the 
event  any  of  the  agreements  are  breached. 
I  will  not  authorize  U.S.  approval  of  any  of 
these  contracts  and  agreements  until  I  am 
satlsfled  that  they  Incorporate  fully  the  pro- 
visions that  satisfy  the  concerns  that  you  and 
I  share.  I  do  not  foresee  any  need  for  changes 
In  these  arrangements,  but  should  circum- 
stances arise  that  might  require  such  changes. 
I  would  consult  fully  with  the  Congress  be- 
fore deciding  on  any  modifications. 

I  believe  It  Is  important  to  look  beyond 
these  agreements  to  their  practical  conse- 
quences, and  to  the  Implications  of  U.S. 
security  assUtan;:e  and  training  requested  by 
Saudi  Arabia.  For  example,  the  agreement  we 
have  reached  with  the  Saudi  Government  to 
protect  the  security  of  equipment  also  affects 
the  nature,  extent,  and  duration  of  the  U.S. 
role  m  the  AWACS  program.  Since  skilled 
Saudi  personnel  available  for  this  program 
will  remain  In  short  supply,  the  U.S./Saudl 
understanding  that  third  country  nationals 
will  not  be  permitted  to  operate  or  maintain 
the  Saudi  AWACS,  will.  In  practice,  extend 
U.S.  involvement  In  Saudi  AWACS  operations 
and  activities  well  Into  the  1990s.  U.S.  mili- 
tary and  contractor  personnel  will  be  required 
to  provide  extensive  operational  training  for 
Saudi  AWACS  aircrews;  It  will  be  1990  at  the 
earliest  before  the  eight  Saudi  crews  needed 
to  operate  all  five  AWACS  aircraft  will  be 
trained,  and  replacement  and  refresher  train- 
ing of  Individual  Saudi  crew  members  will 
require  USAF  Technical  Assistance  Field 
Teams    during    the    1990s     Critical    AWACS 


maintenance,  logistics,  and  support  func- 
tions, particularly  radar  and  computer  soft- 
ware support,  win.  of  necessity.  l>e  performed 
by  U.S.  personnel  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  In  the 
United  States,  for  the  life  of  the  AWACS. 

The  Saudi  agreement  not  to  share  AWACS- 
gathered  Information  with  third  countries 
also  has  significant  practical  consequences. 
This  agreement,  combined  with  the  standard 
requirement  that  US-supplled  equipment  be 
used  solely  for  defensive  purposes,  as  well  as 
the  agree-to  Saudi  AWACS  configuration, 
precludes  any  posslblUty  that  Saudi  AWACS 
could  contribute  to  coordinated  operations 
against  any  nation  In  the  region. 

Concerning  the  agreement  to  operate 
AWACS  only  inside  the  Kingdom.  It  should 
aUo  be  noted  that  the  Saudi  Air  Force  will 
bj  trained  to  operate  the  AWACS  In  accord- 
ance with  standard  US.VF  AWACS  doctrine 
and  procedures,  which  call  for  AWACS  to 
remain  at  all  times  a  "safe  distance"  behind 
sensitive  political  l>orders — normaUy  100  to 
150  nautical  miles — to  ensure  AWACS  se- 
ciu-lty  and  survivability.  Given  the  physical 
location  of  the  oilfields  AWACS  Is  to  de- 
fend, the  vulnerabUlty  of  AWACS  should 
It  operate  near  sensitive  borders,  and  the 
history  of  Saudi  observance  of  U.S.  Air  Force 
tactical  doctrine,  we  are  confident  that  the 
Saudis  will  adopt  these  practices. 

In  a  broader  sense,  by  enhancing  the  per- 
ception of  the  United  States  as  a  reliable 
security  partner,  we  improve  the  prospects 
for  closer  cooperation  between  ourselves  and 
the   Saudi   government   In   working   toward 
point  5  above:   our  common  goal  of  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  In  the  region    Since  as- 
.  sumlng    the    responsibilities   of   the   Presi- 
dency.  I   have    been    Impressed   by   the   In- 
creasingly constructive  policy  of  Saudi  Arabia 
In   advancing   the   prospects   for   peace   and 
s'a'Jlllty    In    the    Middle    East     The    Saudi 
Government's  critical  contribution  to  secur- 
ing   a    ceasefire    in    Lebanon    is    a    striking 
example.  I  am  persuaded  that  this  growing 
Saudi  Infiuence  is  vital  to  the  eventual  set- 
tlement of  the  differences  that  continue  to 
divide  Israel  nnd  most  of  the  Arab   world. 
:   am   confident  tbat   the   Saudi   AWACS 
will  pose  no  realistic  threat  to  Israel.  I  re- 
main fully  committed  to  protecting  Israel's 
security  and  to  preserving  Israels  abUlty  to 
defend  against  any  combination  of  poten- 
tially hostile  forces  In  the  region.  We  wiU 
continue    to   make   available   to   Israel    the 
military  equipment  It  requires  to  defend  Its 
land  and  people,  with  due  consideration  to 
the  presence  of  AWACS  In  Saudi  Arabia.  We 
have  also  embarked  on  a  program  of  closed 
security  cooperation   with   Israel.  This  pro- 
posed   sale    to    Saudi    Arabia   neither    casts 
doubt  on  our  commitment,  nor  compromises 
Israeli  security. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  agreements  we 
have  reached  with  the  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia  take  account  of  the  concerns  raised 
by  the  Congress.  I  am  persuaded,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  will  be.  that  the  proposed 
Saudi  air  defense  enhancement  package 
maVes  an  Invaluable  contribution  to  the 
national  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  by  Improving  both  our  strategic  pos- 
ture and  the  nrosoe-ts  for  peace  In  that 
vital  region  while  maintaining  the  security 
of  Israel.  In  addition  to  my  review  of  the 
formal  documents  prior  to  signature  to  en- 
sure they  fully  refiect  our  mutual  concerns, 
we  win  continuously  evaluate  the  regional 
security  situation  between  now  and  actual 
delivery,  and  consult  fuUy  with  you  should 
any  modifications  be  required  prior  to  my 
certification. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take 
but  a  moment.  I  wish  to  express  my  ad- 
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OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
it. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
iness  before  the  Senate? 

>  OFFICER.  The  next 

nes3  is  the  amendment  of 

from  -Arkansas. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  would  it  be 

me  to  ask  unanimous  con- 

a  statement  as  relates  to 

sale? 

OFFICER.  It  would 


>Tr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 

nt  that  I  might  have  10  m'n- 

a  statement  on  the  AWACS 


PRI  SIDING 


OFFICER.  Without 
is  so  ordered. 

).  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  thank 
ished  majority  leader. 
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five  aircraft.  Thus,  a  decision  on  whether 
or  not  to  support  the  sale  must  be  based 
on  consideration  of  the  entire  package — 
not  just  the  AWACS. 

Consider  the  Sidewinder  missile,  for 
Instance.  This  missile  incorporates  ad- 
vanced seeker  and  fuse  technology  which 
allows  it  to  be  fired  at  an  enemy  aircraft 
from  any  angle — specifically  head-on, 
rather  than  from  the  side  or  rear.  This 
is  a  revolutionary  capability  that  funda- 
mentally changes  aerial  combat  tactics. 

Unlike  the  AWACS,  the  Sidewinder  is 
a  classified  technology.  Normally,  its  sale 
would  be  approved  through  procedures 
established  to  safeguard  its  security  and 
protect  it  from  compromise.  The  Na- 
tional Disclosure  Policy  Committee,  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  armed  services,  is 
charged  with  evaluating  the  eligibility  of 
nations  to  receive  such  classified  tech- 
nology and  to  weigh  the  risks  associated 
with  the  transfer  of  a  particular  weapons 
system. 

Apparently  in  the  case  of  the  proposed 
sale  of  the  Sidewinder  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  national  disclosure  policy  procedure 
,vxs  v/nived  and  the  comm'ttee  was  by- 
passed. In  other  words.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  not  been  given  security  clearance  to 
receive  the  missile. 

Presently,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
hiive  the  manufacturing  capability  to 
produce  a  comparable  missile.  If  the  So- 
viets were  to  get  their  hands  on  a  single 
ore  of  the  Sidew  nders  nroposed  to  be 
s'llci  to  Saudi  Arabia,  they  could  erase 
ttie  tec  hnological  edge  we  now  hold.  Our 
own  pilots  have  urged  rejection  of  the 
Saudi  sale  because  compromise  of  this 
technology  would  give  up  the  advantage 
they  feel  this  country  now  has  over  So- 
viet aircraft. 

Meanwhile,  the  conformal  fuel  tanks 
increase  the  combat  radius  of  the  F-15 
w-arphine  from  40  percent  to  70  percent, 
^vh  le  the  KC-707  aerial  tankers  enable 
the  plane  to  stay  in  the  air  for  extended 
periods  of  time — capabilities  that 
change  the  Saudi  force  from  a  defensive 
to  an  offensive  one. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  pro- 
posed sale  goes  against  the  gram  of  the 
terms  of  the  1978  sale  of  F-15  a'rcraft 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  At  that  time,  prior  to 
.agreeing  to  go  along  with  the  sale.  Con- 
gress sought  and  received  assurances 
that  offensive  weapons  systems  would 
rot;  subsequently  be  so!d  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  original  intent  of  the  F-1.5  sale  was 
to  help  the  Saudi  Government  improve 
its  defensive  weapons  system,  not  en- 
hance its  offensive  capability  as  the  cur- 
rent proposal  would  do. 

Sometimes,  our  fore'gn  policy  tends 
to  set  up  countries  and  their  leaders  and 
make  targets  out  of  them,  rather  than 
protect  them.  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
have  done  .so  In  this  instance  wth  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  Royal  House  of  Saud  as 
we  did  in  Iran. 

Perhaps  by  itself,  without  the  anti- 
jamming device,  the  AWACS  is  a  purely 
defensive  system.  But  in  conjunction 
with  the  F-15's,  it  can  be  clearly  mis- 
used and  become  a  threat  to  other  states 
in  the  Middle  East-Persian  Gulf  region. 
In  this  regard,  I  support  Senator  Glenn 
and  other  of  my  colleagues  who  have 


called  for  jo-nt  United  States-Saudi 
command  and  control  of  the  aircraft 
to  provide  insurance  against  such  a  pos- 
sibility. 

After  all,  even  in  the  case  of  our  NATO 
allies,  who  are  our  longstanding  treaty 
partners  and  participants  in  a  regional 
collective  security  arrangement,  AWACS 
aircraft  in  Europe  are  under  US.  top 
command  and  U.S.  personnel  will  bie 
represented  throughout  the  chain  of 
command — something  which  is  not  re- 
quired of  Saudi  Arabia. 

AH  considered,  there  are  too  few  safe- 
guards, too  many  nagging  doubts,  and 
too  many  national  security  risks  for  this 
sale  to  be  in  pur  country's  best  interest. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  article  by 
George  P.  Will  in  the  October  26  News- 
week entitled  'Who  Is  Our  Mideast  'Pil- 
lar?' "  It  says: 

The  Administration  downgracled  Sadat  by 
elevating  the  Siiudls  to  a  •pillar"  of  US.  pol- 
icy. The  Shah  was  a  pillar.  So  was  Sadat. 
Now  Saudi  Arabia  Is  called  a  pillar  That  re- 
minds me  of  Lincoln's  lesst^n:  If  you  call 
a  tall  a  leg,  how  many  legs  has  a  dog  got? 
Five? 

What  we  are  doing  here  Is  setting  up 
another  nation  to  be  knocked  off 

Mr.  President,  I  found  a  very  disturb- 
ing article  in  the  Houston  Chronicle.  It  is 
an  article  that  quotes  the  London  Dally 
Telegraph.  That  paper  reports  that 
Saudi  Arabia — 

has  atfreed  to  give  Syria  nearly  $500  million 
to  help  finance  a  massive  new  arms  deal  with 
'he  Soviet,  t'nlon.  whlrh  will  include  two 
Soviet  radar  warning  system  planes 

similar  to  the  AWACS.  Saudi  Arabia 
is  giving  to  Syria  almost  $500  million  to 
buy  an  arms  package  from  the  Soviet 
Union — Syria,  with  a  treaty  with  Russia; 
Syria,  a  supporter  of  Qadhafi:  Syria,  an 
nnti-US.  country.  Faudi  .\rab'a  wants 
Syr-a.  wh  ch  woiiH  take  the  brunt  of  an 
Israeli  attack,  to  have  all  of  the  funds, 
all  of  the  equipment  available. 

One  other  item,  in  closing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  nonallned  countries  made  a 
harsh  statement  recentlv  against  the 
United  States.  U.S.  Ambassador  Kirk- 
patrlck  has  written  to  about  40  of  those 
countries,  asking  them  to  confirm  or  re- 
fute this  statement.  SaucU  Arabia  was 
one  of  those  countries  and,  to  date,  to 
my  knowledge,  they  have  not  answered 
in  the  negative  or  refuted  that  statement 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  t.v  Mr.  Will  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro  at  tliis  point  and 
that  the  report  from  the  Houston  Chron- 
icle, dated  October  26,  1931,  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  also. 

There  being  no  obiecton.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who  Is  OuE  Mideast  '  Pillar"? 
(By  George  F.  Will) 
As  a  ba=;s  fisherman  casting  with  light  line 
and  a  high  wind.  I  have  produced  some 
dreadful  snarls.  But  I  have  raroly  seen  any- 
thing as  snarled  as  the  AWACS  argument. 
The  argument  is  less  about  hardware  than 
about  the  suspicion  that  there  Is  afoot  b 
radical  reorientation  of  U  S.  policy.  It  Is 
about  how  much  weight  the  Saudi  reglmi! 
can  beTr.  And  It  Is  about  adydin-;  the  Saudi 
approach  to  peace,  which  means  accommo- 
dating the  group  the  Saudis  sponsor,  the 
PLO 
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Regarding  AWACS.  the  Administration  has 
entangled  a  sensible  question  (how  can  we 
protect  Saudi  Arabia?)  with  a  nutty  ques- 
tion (how  can  we  make  Saudi  Arabia  the 
center  of  American  policy  In  the  Middle 
East?).  The  Administration  downgraded 
Sadat  by  elevating  the  Saudis  to  a  "pillar""  of 
U.S.  policy.  The  Shah  was  s  pillar.  So  was 
Sadat.  Now  Saudi  Arabia  Is  called  a  pillar. 
That  reminds  me  of  Uncoln's  lesson:  If  you 
call  a  tall  a  leg.  how  many  legs  has  a  dog  got? 
Five?  No.  foiir.  because  calling  a  tall  a  leg 
does  not  make  It  a  leg.  '^n  any  debate  about 
which  nation  can  be  counted  as  a  pillar.  It 
cannot  hurt  to  notice  the  obvious:  Israel  Is 
the  only  nation  in  the  region  where  we  know 
we  can  land  a  plane  tomorrow. 

A  PARTNER? 

Grasping  for  ground  for  praising  the 
Saudis,  the  Administration  cites  the  Saudi 
role  In  the  most  recent  "settlement""  In 
southern  tebanon.  But  that  was  a  defeat  for 
Israel.  The  Syrian  missiles  which  precipi- 
tated the  crisis  remain. 

The  Administration  says  Saudi  Arabia's 
moderation  maVes  it  a  plausible  partner  in  a 
■•strategic  consensus.""  But  the  Administra- 
tion says  Saudi  friendship  Is  so  tenuous  it 
must  be  bought  with  AWACS.  Perhaps  Saudi 
Arabia's  policy  !.■=  ambiguous,  and  It  Is  so  be- 
cause Saudi  Arabia's  position  Is  ambiguous: 
for  cultural  rensons  It  cannot  be  pro-Soviet, 
but  for  political  reasons  It  dare  not  be  pro- 
Amerlcen.  However,  the  premise  of  the 
AWACS  sale  Is  that  the  Saudis  want  to  be 
helpful.  ITie  sale  needs  a  new  preml<:e  unless 
the  Saudis  endorse  the  Camp  David  process 
and  especially  the  multinational  force  for 
the  SInal. 

As  Carter  did  wllh  SALT  IT.  Reapan  chose 
to  get  Info  a  game  of  ••chlcken^^  with  Con- 
gress, thereby  rl£'-<lng  paralysis  In  govern- 
ment, discord  In  the  country  and  disrespect 
In  the  world  He  assumed  that  Coneress, 
afraid  of  being  V.lamed  for  that  would  flinch. 
Reagan's  men  n-.-.::t  not  have  noted  that,  re- 
garding SALT  II  Congress  did  not  flinch  and 
was  not  blamtd  for  the  damage  Carter 
caused. 

The  Administration  has  chosen  to  poison 
our  politics  by  Impugning  the  motives  of  op- 
ponents. Implying  that  they  are  craven  about 
•■the  Israeli  lobby. ""  This  libel  comes  from 
people  Inexhaustibly  obsequious  toward  a 
Saudi  regime  that  molests  U.S.  Interests 
while  refuslnK  even  slight  compromise  to 
help  the  President  out  of  the  AWACS  crisis 
his  men  have  catised. 

At  first,  a  reason  for  gritting  one's  teeth 
and  supporting  the  sale  w:'S  to  nrevent  the 
Presldent"s  Middle  East  policy  from  becom- 
ing a  shambles  But  a  noUcy  of  treating  Saudi 
Arabia  as  a  pillar  Is  Inherently  a  shambles. 
A  remaining  reison  for  aonrovln?  the  sale 
Is  that  If  It  Is  rilsannroved  the  Administration 
mav  snend  three  years  offering  abject  apol- 
ogies to  the  Saudis. 

SpeiklnR  of  abfe-tion.  consider  the  mus- 
ings of  ex-preslflents  Ford  and  Carter  In  favor 
of  accommodating  a  terrorist  organization, 
the  PLO.  The  muslnps  are  a  reminder  of  why 
Pord^s  Presidency  made  Car*er"s  Presidency 
possible,  and  why  the  country  refused  to  re- 
new eltiier.  In  their  airborne  press  confer- 
ence. Carter  was  In  character,  laying  down 
the  law  abotit  abstract  "■rlphts^"  snd  sermon- 
izing about  how  Israel  Is  violating  "•the 
herltacre  of  the  Jews.'^  But  Carter  is  consist- 
ent. The  lofflc  of  his  Administration's  Initial 
policy  of  pushing  for  a  "comprehensive""  set- 
tlement, which  would  have  maximized  the 
leverage  of  the  most  extreme  party  at  the 
table,  rolnted  to  an  embrace  of  the  PLO.  In- 
deed. Sadat  went  to  Jerusalem  to  derail 
Carter's  nollcy  But  now  Carter  and  Ford  have 
retreated  from  solemn  commitments.  As  pres- 
idents. Ford  and  Carter  pledeed  that  the 
United  States  would  not  deal  with  the  PLO 
until  the  PLO  acknowledges  Israers  right  to 
exist.  But  now  they  have  prepared  the  ground 


for  the  burial  of  those  pledges.  "They  have 
done  so  while  they  and  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration (Which  should  ponder  the  fates  of 
Ford  and  Carter)  urge  Israel  to  trust  U.S. 
reliability  while  the  United  States  arms  Is- 
raers enemy. 

KEYSTONE 

Sadat's  death  suggested  that  being  Amerl- 
cas  friend  can  be  fatal.  The  Administrations 
soUcltousness  toward  Saudi  Arabia  suggests 
that  a  nation  need  not  be  friendly  to  garner 
the  benefits  of  U.S.  friendship.  But  If  the 
Administration  Is  determined  to  treat  Saudi 
Arabia  as  the  keystone  of  US.  policy.  It  must 
try  to  sanitize  the  PLO,  which  Saudi  Arabia 
finances.  Candidate  Reagan  said:  "Unlike 
President  Carter.  I  have  no  hesitation  brand- 
ing the  PLO  as  a  terrorist  organization."" 
President-elect  Reagan  said:  "'I  think  the 
PLO  has  pro-en  that  It  Is  a  terrorist  organi- 
zation."' 'Vet  President  Reagan  allows  the  PLO 
to  maintain  an  office  In  Washington. 

Regarding  the  PLO,  Ford  and  Carter  spoke 
the  language  of  inevitability.  An  approach 
to  the  PLO  "has  to  happen,"  It  "has  to  take 
place""  (Ford),  the  dealings  "have  to  be  done"" 
(Carter).  But  if  accommodation  of  the  PLO 
Is.  as  Ford  and  Carter  say,  Inevitable,  the 
PLO  has  no  need  to  abandon  the  terrorism 
and  InirsnslETence  that  ha'e  won  it  the  status 
of  an  Inevitability.  Heaven  preserve  us  from 
small  minds  bandying  large  notions  of  what 
history  says  "has  to  take  place"'  and  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  wllh  the  nation's  honor. 
Leaving  honor  aside,  where  It  frequently  has 
been  left,  let  this  be  said:  our  ex-presldents 
are  pushing  Egypt  toward  radicalism  and  Is- 
rael toward  South  Vietnam's  fate. 

Bruno  Krelsky.  Austria's  Chancellor,  holds 
the  Olympic  record  for  fawning  over  the  PLO. 
but  even  lie  was  momentarily  sobered  by  the 
PLC  statement  about  shaking  the  hand  that 
pulled  the  trigger  to  kill  Sadat.  When  Ford 
and  Carter  urged  appeasing  the  PLO,  they 
were  flying  home  from  the  funeral  of  a  man 
who  opposed  the  PLO  and  paid  with  his  life. 
They  could  have  found  a  more  tasteful  time 
to  advocate  rewarding  those  who  execrated 
Sadat  while  he  lived  and  rejoiced  at  his 
death. 

Saudis  Reportedlt  To  Help  Stria  Ptjrchase 
Russian  Radar  Planes 

The  London  Dally  Telegraph  re-sorted  that 
Saudi  Arabia  has  agreed  to  give  Syria  nearly 
$500  million  to  help  finance  a  massive  new 
arms  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  will 
Include  two  Soviet  radar  warning  system 
planes. 

These  are  similar  to  the  American  AWACS 
which  Saudi  Arabia  has  so  far  failed  to  buy 
from  the  Reagan  administration.  The  Syrian 
arms  order  with  the  Soviets  reportedly  is 
worth  almost  $2  billion. 

The  Telegraph  reported  that  Moscow  is 
expected  to  deliver  by  the  end  of  this  year 
three  squadrons  of  MIG-25  and  two  of  MIG- 
23  fighters  and  ground  attack  aircraft  and 
four  squadrons  of  Sukhol  Su-22  fighters,  the 
same  aircraft  as  sold  to  Libya,  two  of  which 
were  shot  down  by  Americans  In  the  Medi- 
terranean earlier  this  year. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  four  mlsslle- 
carrylng  corvettes  of  the  Nanuehka  type.  800 
armored  per.'-onnel  carriers.  500  122mm  field 
artillery  guns  am'  200  152mm  guns. 

The  newspa-er  said  Saudi  Arabia  has  a 
growing  feelln-;  that  a  political  solution, 
despite  whatever  the  Camp  David  agreements 
may  yet  produce,  may  not  be  found  to  the 
Middle  East  problems. 

In  the  event  of  another  Middle  East  war, 
Saudi  Arabia  wants  Syria,  which  would  take 
the  brunt  of  an  Israeli  attack,  to  be  well 
armed.  Saudi  Arabia  Is  already  financing  the 
Syrian  peace-keeping  force  stationed  In 
Lebanon,  and  Is  trying  to  keep  an  even- 
handed  control  of  volatile  Arab  states  such 
as  Iraq,  which  It  Is  backing  In  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war. 


On  the  pro-osed  U.S.  sale  of  surveillance 
planes  to  the  Saudis,  the  US.  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  in  a  re:iort  made  public 
Saturday,  criticized  the  proposed  sale  as  hav- 
ing "'security  Implications'"  for  Israel  and 
warned  that  It  could  escalate  the  Midwest 
arms  race  and  draw  the  Saudis  Into  a  fu- 
ture Arab  war  against  Israel. 

The  report  added  that  some  committee 
members  "were  dee-ly  rerturbed  by  the  re- 
peated assertion  that  the  United  States  was 
committed  to  go  ahead  with  the  sale  based 
on  U.S. -Saudi  discussions  which  had  not 
been  shared  with  Congress."  It  also  rejected 
the  administration's  contention  that  the  sale 
Is  a  "litmus  test"  of  U.S. -Saudi  re'.atlona, 
saying:  "It  would  appear  that  the  relation- 
ship of  the  two  nations  should  not  require 
such  tests." 

President  Reagan  Saturday  said  senators 
who  refuse  to  see  the  value  of  the  sale  to 
both  U.S.  and  Israel  security  "are  not  do- 
ing their  country  a  service." 

Rearan  said  he  had  no  intention  of  with- 
drawing the  proposal  for  the  sale  of  the 
Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System 
planes,  and  repeated  that  he  was  "cautious 
but  optimistic"  that  the  sale  would  go 
through. 

The  president  plans  to  mount  a  final  lob- 
bying effort  Monday  that  White  House  offl- 
clals  said  would  continue  up  to  5  p.m 
Wednesday,  when  the  Senate  Is  scheduled  to 
vote  on  the  controversial  deal. 

Tlie  senate  staff  report  questions  how  the 
U.S.  can  monitor  the  Saudi  use  of  the  planes. 
In  an  effort  to  win  votes  for  the  proposed 
sale,  the  administration  has  said  It  has  ob- 
tained agreement  from  Saudi  Arabia  to 
"com-lete  sharing"  of  all  Information 
gathered  by  the  planes  on  a  'continuous" 
basis. 

The  Senate  staff  report  discussed  three 
methods  by  which  U.S.  personnel  on  the 
f-round  could  gather  Information  from 
Saudi -flown  AWACS  planes,  none  of  which 
seemed  entirely  foolproof,  the  New  York 
Times  reported. 

The  report,  quoting  unnamed  military  offi- 
cers, said  'electronic  filtering"  could  pre- 
vent American  personnel  from  monitoring 
the  Information  the  Saudis  were  gathering. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
above  reasons,  I  shall  have  to  oppose  the 
sale  of  the  so-caUed  AWACS  package  to 
the  country  of  Saudi  Arabia.  I  thank  the 
Chair  for  allowing  me  this  time. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TNTERTOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  ^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  McCliURE.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas Is  recognized  for  his  amendment. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   838 

( Puroose :  To  prohibit  the  Department  of  the 
Interiors  Office  of  Surface  Mining  from 
withdrawing  the  final  cutoff  date  for  ex- 
emotlons  from  the  prime  farmlands  re- 
quirements of  the  19r7  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act) 
Mr  B'^TVI^KRS.  ^*r.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  con-Jideratlon. 

The     PPESTniNG     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  wl'l  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  fo'.lows: 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
proposes    an    unprlnted    amendment    num- 
bered 538. 
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Mr.  BIT  ifCPERS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  aimCndment  is  as  follows: 
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felt  that  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children ought  to  have  a  little  say-so 
over  their  fulure,  that  we  ought  not  just 
to  pillage  everything  while  we  are  on 
Earth  and  deprive  future  generations  of 
our  most  productive  agricultural  lands. 
This  year,  1981.  226,000  acres  of  agri- 
cultural land  may  be  lost  to  surface  min- 
ing. I  am  talking  about  the  richest  land 
in  America.  And  though  we  passed  that 
bill  in  1977  saying  prime  farmlands  must 
be  restored,  as  of  this  moment,  not  one 
single  coal  operator  has  had  to  come 
into  compliance  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  passed  that 
bill,  we  also  said,  "All  you  coal  operators 
who  already  have  a  permit  to  mine  coal 
can  continue  to  mine  that  coal  under 
that  permit  or  any  revisions  or  renewals 
of  that  permit."  The-e  operators  would 
be  exempted  from  the  prime  farmlands 
reclamation  provisions  for  the  duration 
of  their  pre-1977  permits.  But  we  did  not 
mean  that  operators  could  just  renew 
and  renew  and  renew  their  permits  so 
that  the  prime  farmland  provisions 
would  have  no  effect.  What  we  meant 
was  that  within  5  years  from  the  passage 
of  the  act.  all  operators  were  io  come 
into  compliance. 

Not  one  State— I  want  every  Senator 
who  is  listening  to  this,  in  his  oflice  or 
otherwise,  to  understand  this — not  one 
State  in  the  Union  gives  a  permit  to  mine 
coal  for  longer  than  5  years.  Further- 
more, the  Federal  Government  does  not 
issue  permits  for  terms  longer  than  5 
years. 

So.  early  this  year  the  Interior  De- 
partment issued  a  regulation  that  by 
August  3,  1982,  all  operators  must  start 
coming  into  compliance  with  the  prime 
farmlands  provision  of  this  bill. 

But  on  September  29,  this  Interior  De- 
partment, under  the  direction  of  Secre- 
tary Watt,  said,  "We  are  going  to  lift 
th.''t  date  "  fn  a  repi'lation  pubi;.?he'l  on 
September  29.  the  August  3.  1982.  cutoff 
date  was  wi.hdrawn. 

What  is  the  effect  of  that?  The  other 
day,  in  a  hearing  conducted  by  Senator 
Percy,  Secretary  Watt  said,  "We  are 
going  to  hold  some  hearings,  and  we  are 
going  to  consider  what  would  be  a  good 
date  for  a  cut-off.  At  some  point,  opera- 
tors will  have  to  come  in  compliance,  and 
we  are  going  to  think  about  it  some  more 
and  talk  about  it  some  more" — even 
though  5  years  have  gone  by  since  we 
passed  the  bill. 

The  Interior  Department  not  onlv 
lifted  the  date  of  August  3,  1982,  and 
essentially  said,  "You  can  keep  on  min- 
ing without  complying  with  the  prime 
farmlands  provisions  for  restoring  the 
land." 

They  also  said  in  the  regulation: 
Lands  Included  In  an  existing  surface  coal 
mining  operation  for  which  a  permit  was 
Issued  for  all  or  any  part  thereof  prior  to 
August  3,  1977.  must  come  Into  compli- 
ance— 

And  let  me  emphasize  the  next  part  of 
the  regulation — 

unless  the  lands  contain  part  of  a  contin- 
uous recoverable  coal  seam  that  was  being 
mined  in  a  single  continuous  mining  pit 
begun  under  a  permit  Issued  prior  to  August 
3.   1977. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  that  regulation 
e:;ceed  tiie  bounds  of  the  law,  particu- 
larly section  olO(d)  (2)  ?  That  section 
reads : 

Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
any  permit  Issued  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  to  any  revisions  or  re- 
newals thereof,  or  to  any  existing  surface 
milling  operation  for  which  a  permit  was 
Issued  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  tbla 
Act. 

In  other  words,  does  the  regulation 
e.xcecd  Iho  statute? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  answer  that 
Willi  r.  question. 

We  put  the  grandfather  clause  in 
there.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  I  sat  in  the  commiUee  during  all 
the  markups  on  the  bUl.  He  and  I  sat  in 
the  conference  committee  when  we  de- 
bated the  bill.  Including  the  prime  farm- 
lands grandfather  clause  as  d.d  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  on  the  majority  side, 
and  we  included  that  grandfather  clause 
because  we  knew  that  5  years  was  the 
longest  period  for  which  anybody  had 
a  permit.  We  said,  "We  dont  want  to 
create  economic  losses  for  anybody  who 
has  a  p?r;n  t  at  th?  time  this  legi-,lation 
is  passed."  We  said  that  even  though  an 
operator  could  fcet  a  revision  or  a  renew- 
al of  that  permit  to  continue  mining  coal 
with'n  the  boundary  of  that  permit,  even 
if  the  permit  extended  beyond  the 
original  period  of  time,  that  permit 
would  be  acceptable  under  the  grand- 
father clause. 

However,  what  Secretary  Watt  has 
done,  to  arswer  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  is  to  go  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  tiie  statute.  He  effectively 
destroys  that  provision  which  protects 
prime  faraiianUs.  by  saying:  "You  don't 
have  to  come  into  compliance  if  the 
lands  you  are  mining  were  a  part  of  a 
continuous  recoverable  coal  seam,  any 
part  of  which  you  were  mining  previ- 
ously under  a  permit  issued  before  Au- 
gust 3,  1977." 

The  map  at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber 
is  a  map  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  It 
is  there  for  one  purpose  only:  To  show 
that  everything  you  see  there  in  green  Is 
virtually  a  continuous  seam  of  coal. 

If  you  had  a  permit  issued  before  Au- 
gust 3.  1977.  to  mine  3  acres  of  ground 
in  Illinois,  under  the  regulation  which 
Secretary  Watt  and  Director  Harris 
promulgated  as  of  September  29  of  this 
year,  you  would  be  permitted,  so  long  as 
you  could  get  additional  lands  around 
it,  to  mine  the  whole  State  of  Illinois,  be- 
cause the  whole  State  of  Illinois  covers 
one  virtually  continuous  seam. 

Our  amendment  is  very  generous,  and 
it  does  exactly  what  we  intended  to  do  at 
the  time  we  passed  the  statute  in  1977.  It 
says  that  if  you  had  a  permit  issued  be- 
fore August  3.  1977.  you  could  mine  that 
area.  If  you  cannot  finish  mining  the 
coal  you  anticipated  mining  within  that 
permitted  period  which  Is  less  than  5 
years,  you  can  get  an  extension,  a  revi- 
sion, or  a  renewal.  My  amendment  does 
not  change  this. 

However,  what  I  object  to  Is  the  new 
regulation  issued  on  September  29,  1981. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes.  I  will  ask  the 
Senator  to  yield  some  of  his  time  to  me. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  do  that. 

Is  it  the  intent  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  restrict  it  any  more  than  we 
did  back  when  we  passed  it?  In  other 
words,  is  the  Senator  intending  to 
breathe  life  into  it  as  it  reads,  not  fur- 
ther to  restrict  it?  In  the  Senator's  opin- 
ion, the  Watt  language  goes  beyond  the 
statute? 

Mr  BUMPERS.  There  is  no  question. 
We  said  in  section  510(d)  (2) .  which  was 
the  grandfather  clause: 

This  subsection  will  not  apply  to  any  per- 
mit Issued  prior  to  the  date  of  enfictment  of 
this  act  or  to  any  revisions  or  renewals 
thereof,  or  to  any  existing  surface  mining 
operation  for  which  a  permit  waa  Issued 
prior  to  the  date  of  this  enactment. 

If  you  interpret  this  clause  as  Secre- 
tary Watt  has  done,  then  you  have  a 
gross  contradiction  with  the  statute.  The 
statute  contains  a  provision  that  goes 
into  lengthy  detail  about  how  you  must 
restore  prime  farmlands  back  to  their 
original  productivity.  The  Secretary's 
interpretation  is  that  if  you  had  an  ex- 
isting permit  and  a  mining  operation  for 
which  a  permit  was  issued,  you  could 
continue  to  be  exempt  from  the  prime 
farmlands  restoration  requirements,  for- 
ever, since,  in  most  cases,  strip  mining 
seams  in  prime  farmland  areas  are  con- 
tinuous. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not add  much  to  what  I  have  said,  ex- 
cept that  I  should  like  to  make  a  philo- 
sophical argument. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  breadbasket  of  Arnerxn.  has  9.- 
400.000  acres  of  prime  farmland;  ac- 
cording to  one  conservative  estimate, 
2,417.800  acre>  of  that  has  ttrippab'e 
coal  under  it.  That  means  that,  at  some 
point,  about  25  percent  to  30  percent  of 
the  prime  farmland  of  Illinois  could  be 
destroyed  and  may  never  be  restored  as 
was  intended  by  the  1977  Surface  Mining 
Act. 

Obviously,  at  some  point,  America 
would  wake  up  and  say,  "We  can't  go 
on  th's  way."  But  how  long  is  that  going 
to  be? 

We  thought  we  were  taking  care  of 
this  when  we  passed  this  bill  in  1977.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  recall  that 
Senator  Pkrcy  and  Senator  Culver  in- 
troduced the  grandfather  clause.  It  was 
not  my  proposal,  but  I  was  a  champion 
of  it,  a  strong  supporter  of  it,  and  I  took 
on  the  unpleasant  chore  of  opposing  the 
majority  leader  last  year  on  this  very 
question. 

And  the  Senate  voted  again  to  uphold 
the  provisions  of  the  prime  farmland 
bill. 

My  State  is  the  biggest  rice-producing 
State  in  the  country.  It  is  fourth  in  the 
production  of  soybeans  and  f  fth  in  cot- 
ton. But  we  only  have  8  million  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation  in  my  State. 

Ten  million  acres  of  prime  farmland 
with  coal  under  it  may  be  taken  out  of 
production  just  for  coal  strip  mining 
alone — an  area  greater  than  the  entire 
area  under  cultivation  in  my  State. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is  going  to  cost. 
But  I  will  say  th*s:  We  are  losing  in 
agricultural  production  $17  million  a 
year  now  on  lands  that  are  being  un- 


covered or  stripped  for  coal.  We  get  coal 
out  of  that  land  one  time  and  we  lose 
that  $17  million  in  production  every  year 
from  now  until  the  second  coming. 

Everyone  knows  we  have  to  face  up  to 
this  problem.  It  is  a  question  of  when 
we  are  going  to  do  it.  I  thought  we  had 
already  done  it.  We  had  done  it  until 
Secretary  Watt  decided  otherwise. 

Mr.  President.  Secretary  Watt  has  also 
changed  the  definition  of  cropland. 
Originally  the  Carter  administration  de- 
termined that  cropland,  if  it  had  pro- 
duced crops  for  5  out  of  the  last  20  years, 
was  considered  pr.me  farmland.  This  ad- 
ministration has  changed  that  require- 
ment to  5  out  of  10  years.  That  reduces 
the  definition  of  prime  farmland,  and  so 
reduces  the  total  acreage  that  will  be 
subject  to  prime  farmlands  requirements. 
Mr.  President,  in  this  amendment,  I 
am  not  saying  every  coal  company  in  the 
country  must  come  in  compliance  imme- 
diately. That  is  not  what  my  amendment 
does.  What  it  does  is  exactly  what  we  in- 
tended to  accomplish  in  the  1977  legis- 
lation. It  says  if  you  had  a  permit  and 
you  are  mining  coal  within  the  original 
boundaries  of  the  permit,  you  can  be  ex- 
empted under  the  grandfather  clause. 
But  once  you  mine  that  area  out,  then 
you  hnve  to  start  coming  into  compliance 
with  the  prime  farmland  requirements. 
You  have  to  prove  that  you  have  the 
ability  to  comply  before  getting  a  permit, 
and  once  you  get  the  permit  you  must 
comply.  The  time  is  now. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  understand  we  are  not  try- 
ing to  deprive  anyone  of  an  economic 
value.  No  one  is  deprived  of  smy  eco- 
nomic value  that  he  had  at  the  time  we 
passed  the  bill.  So  I  sincerely  hope  my 
colleagues  will  support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 

have  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Thank  you.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
having  some  difficulty  trying  to  deter- 
mine just  what  it  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  trying  to  achieve,  be- 
cause there  is  not  any  question  that  the 
legislation  on  the  books  provides  for  the 
restoration  of  prime  farmland  for  opera- 
tions that  begin  after  the  date  of  that 
act. 

The  exemption  that  was  wnt*en  into 
the  law,  which  has  been  read  into  the 
record  here  today,  already  provided  that 
those  operations  which  were  then  in  exist- 
ence as  defined  in  the  statute  and  the 
regulations  that  were  issued  subsequent 
to  that  would  be  exempted  from  that 
prime  farmland  restoration  requirement. 
I  am  not  here  to  debate  the  degree  of 
restoration  that  might  be  required  under 
the  prime  farmland  requirement  as  con- 
trasted to  the  protection  of  watersheds, 
soils,  revegetation  and  restoration  under 
the  regulations  independent  of  the  prime 
farmland  provision.  That  is  in  effect  and 
that  is  not  at  issue  here,  as  I  understand 
it.  But  there  is  some  distinction  between 
the  two. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any 
question  at  the  time  we  adopted  it.  It 
was   intended   to   have   a   grandfather 


clause,  and  that  grandfather  clause 
should  apply  to  those  operations  as  thus 
defined.  There  was  no  time  limit  ex- 
pressed in  the  statute. 

The  last  administration  sought  to  at- 
tach a  time  limit.  It  said  Irrespective  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law  we  find  that  to 
be  a  reasonable  application  of  the  grand- 
father clause,  there  has  to  be  a  cutoff 
date.  They  established  a  cutoff  date, 
which  I  do  not  believe  was  called  for  or 
required  or  even  permitted  under  the 
statute. 

If  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas he  is  saying  he  does  not  disagree. 
Within  that  boundary,  they  may  con- 
tinue mining  no  matter  how  long  It  takes 
them  to  complete  that  mining  operation 
within  that  boundary. 

As  I  understand  what  Secretary  Watt 
and  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  have 
suggested  is  that  we  remove  the  cutoff 
date,  and  apparently  we  all  approve  of 
that.  Apparently  we  all  agree  that  that 
is  proper,  that  the  arbitrary  date  was  not 
provided  for  and  not  required  by  the 
existing  statute. 

The  second  issue,  as  I  see  it,  lies  in  the 
o.uestion  of  whether  or  not  the  States  are 
io  be  permitted  imder  their  reclamation 
enforcement  to  adopt  primacy.  There  is 
some  discussion  in  the  Federal  Register 
in  the  rulemaking  that  is  underway  at 
the  present  time  whether  the  State 
conservation  plan  that  would  be  adopted 
under  the  primacy  provision  of  the  act 
which  we  adopted  would  give  them  some 
flexibility  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
restoration  of  prime  farmland  as  well  as 
the  other  provisions  under  the  statute. 

I  do  not  understand  that  to  be  a  pro- 
posal on  the  part  of  anyone  that  we 
simply  wipe  out  the  grandfather  clause 
by  saying  any  mining  operation  that  was 
started  out  may  continue  forever  if  It  is 
on  a  continuous  seam  of  coal.  As  I  under- 
stand, that  is  what  concerns  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

I  have  searched  the  Federal  Register. 
I  cannot  find  it.  It  may  be  that  is  some- 
one's interpretation  of  what  may  come 
from  this.  But  I  do  not  see  that.  I  might 
also  add  that  at  the  present  time  the 
previous  rulemaking  that  established  the 
cutoff  date  as  well  as  other  provi- 
sions- 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCI.URE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  May  I  Insert  this  in 
the  Record? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Of  course. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  I  was  reading 
with  regard  to  the  continuous  seam  pro- 
vision was  from  Monday,  September  28, 
1981,  Federal  Register.  It  is  the  provision 
on  pages  47721  and  47722. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  actually  on 
Tuesday,  September  29.  I  have  it  in  my 
hand. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  did  I  say? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  said  Mon- 
day, September  28.  I  think  the  correct 
date  is  Tuesday,  September  29. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  regulation  Is  In- 
deeded  dated  September  29.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  appears  on  page 
47721. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  47721. 
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McCLJURE.  I  am  happy  to  because 

of  that. 
BUMPERS.  He  has  not  read  all  of 


I  have  read  all  of  that. 
.  Under  subparagraph 
see  (iii)  ? 
Yes. 
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McCLfRE.  That  Is  not  always  the 
say  to  the  Senator. 

That  may  not  be  true 
and.  We  are  not  so  con- 
with  Federal  lands  at  this 


point  because  there  are  no  prime  farm- 
lands on  Federal  lands. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Well,  there  can  be. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  may  be,  but  I 
venture  to  guess  there  are  less  than  10,- 
000  acres  in  the  whole  United  States. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  have  the  fig- 
ures, but  I  think  you  might  find  there 
are  in  excess  of  that  particularly  where 
there  are  federally  reserved  mineral 
rights  as  distinguished  from  fee  owner- 
ship in  the  land. 

I  do  not  have  a  quarrel  with  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Senator  to  avoid  the 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Circumvention  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Circumvention  if,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  what  it  is,  to  get 
around  the  limitations  of  the  grand- 
father clause. 

On  the  other  side  of  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  want  to  go  in  the  other  direction 
and  say  any  less  than  was  said  in  the 
original  enactment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator saying  that  because  when  we  were 
debating  it  I  was  not  very  supportive  of 
the  grandfather  clause.  I  voted  for  it  be- 
cause regardless  of  whether  it  is  a  severe 
economic  impact  or  a  very  small  eco- 
nomic impact,  I  thought  there  was  an 
element  of  unfairness  to  people  who 
were  at  the  present  either  mining  or  who 
alread-  had  a  permit  in  hand  to  mine 
coal,  to  suddenly  change  the  rules  on 
th:m  in  the  midale  of  the  game. 

When  the  administration  last  year  set 
a  5-year  time  period  that  was  not  an 
arbitrary  dnte.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
they  checked  very  carefully  to  find  that 
no  State  issues  a  permit  for  longer  than 
5  years.  My  amendment  is  even  more 
generous  than  that  because  it  effectively 
says  to  these  people,  "You  can  continue 
mining  prime  farmlands  under  a  revision 
or  even  a  renewal  of  your  permit  as  long 
as  it  is  with'n  the  original  permit  bound- 
aries without  having  to  comply  with 
the  prime  farmlands  requirements."  But 
at  some  point  those  requirements  must 
become  operative,  and  I  th'nk  I  have 
been  extremely  generous  in  my  interpre- 
tation of  the  law. 

The  Secretary's  interpretation  of  it  is 
that  we  may  never  require  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  prime  farmland  pro- 
vision of  the  bill,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
direct  and  flagrant  and  blatant  attempt 
to  thwart  what  was  the  obv'ous  intent 
of  Congress  when  we  passed  that  bill  in 
1977. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  know  opinions  can 
differ  as  to  what  the  intention  was  and, 
indeed,  our  recollections  or  memories 
may  differ. 

Let  me  read  again  what  the  statute 
says,  the  existing  statute,  under  which 
permits  are  issued: 

Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
any  permit  Issued  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act — 

and  we  have  no  quarrel  with  that  issue — 
or  to  any  revisions  or  renewals  thereof  or  to 
any  existing  surface  mining  operations  for 
which  a  permit  was  Issued  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act. 

We  have  some  oroblem  with  respect  to 
whether  or  rot  thTe  is  fn  existing  sur- 
face mining  operation.  What  is  the  ex- 
tent of  that,  what  are  boundaries,  what 


are  the  limits  of  that?  But  it  Is  obvious 
tnat  tne  granuxatner  clause  did  apply  to 
any  existing  surface  mining  operation.  It 
also  does  appiy  to  any  revisions  or  re- 
newals of  a  permit  which  had  been  issued 
pr.or  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  At  that  point,  as  does 
the  Senator,  I  wish  there  were  a  little 
more  specificity.  But  let  me  read  through 
that  and  sort  of  paraphrase  as  I  go 
through  it  to  point  this  out:  No.  1,  when 
it  sa>a  "no.h.ng  in  tnis  subsection  shall 
apply  to  any  permit  issued  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act."  then  it 
says  "or  to  any  revisions  or  renewals 
thereo., "  referring  bacK  to  the  original 
permit. 

The  original  permit  had  a  specific 
boundary  in  it,  so  obviously  any  revision 
or  renewal  of  that  permit,  which  refers 
back  to  a  revision  or  renewal  of  the  orig- 
inal permit,  would  still  refer  to  the  lands 
that  were  covered  in  the  original  permit. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  came  down  on 
the  side  of  saying  operators  could  con- 
tinue to  mine  w.thin  the  original  permit 
boundary  because  I  do  not  believe  the 
law  is  subject  to  much  of  any  other 
interpretation. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  imderstand  what  the 
Senator  is  saying.  My  only  difference 
with  him  would  be  whether  there  is  a 
mining  operation  which  is  larger  than 
the  single  permit  which  is  granted.  The 
Senator  would  know  in  many  instances 
there  is  a  mining  plan  which  is  offered 
and  in  which  sequential  permits  for  indi- 
vidual actions  or  for  statements  of  time 
under  that  mining  plan  are  offered. 

If  that  is  the  case — and  I  cannot  say 
it  is  the  case  here — then  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of  lim- 
iting the  grandfather  clause  much  more 
strictly  than  was  originally  contemplated 
in  the  statute.  If  it  is  not  the  case  then, 
of  course,  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  not. 

I  have  no  objection  to  restating  the 
law,  even  though  we  are  dealing  here  in 
an  appropriation  rather  than  in  a  legis- 
lative matter.  But  I  am  hesitant  to  see 
us  attempt  to  revise  the  statute,  if  that 
is  what  is  intended,  to  remove  an  am- 
biguity which  may  be  or  may  not  be  ap- 
parent in  the  e'  es  of  whoever  may  be 
beholding  that  particular  regulation  or 
th.^t  nart'cul"r  spctlon  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  are  making  a 
pretty  good  record  of  what  my  amend- 
ment is  Intended  to  do.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  and  will  sav  again,  my  amendment 
poes  as  far  as  one  can  ro  in  interpreting 
the  grandfather  clause  without  effec- 
tively repealing  the  prime  farmland 
provision  which  the  Congress  has  not 
chosen  to  do. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's position. 

Might  I  Inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much 
time  rema'ns  on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  6  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  when  I  first  saw  this  amendment,  I 
thought  that  this  amendment  was  m- 
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tended  to  undo  a  very  carefully  crafted 
compromise  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Senate  put  together  when  this  substan- 
tive bill  was  put  before  us. 

But  as  I  read  this  language  from  the 
Federal  Register  it  is  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous, but  it  does  seem  to  suggest,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  savs,  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  these  regulations  to  go 
beyond  what  I  read  as  the  authorizations 
and  Public  Law  95-87. 

At  this  point,  and  very  tentatively.  I 
would  say  that  his  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  breathe  life  into  what  we  con- 
sidered to  be  the  limits  of  Public  Law 
95-87. 

So  when  I  came  on  this  floor  intending 
to  oppose  this  amendment  I  now  cannot 
find  justification  to  say  that  his  amend- 
ment goes  beyond  what  we  intended  by 
that  compromise.  To  the  contrary,  as  I 
read  it — and  I  will  wait  to  be  convinced 
to  the  contrary,  and  perhaps  I  ought  to 
at  this  point  let  mv  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky convince  me  to  the  contrary — but 
as  of  this  point  it  seems  to  be  consistent 
with  that  compromise. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  let  me  dis- 
cuss the  exactness  of  the  April  3,  1982 
cutoff  date.  We  all  know  that  this  is  the 
cutoff  date  now  in  the  Federal  regulation, 
and  the  act  itself  has  no  specific  cutoff 
date. 

I  realize  that  this  cutoff  date  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  August  22, 
1980,  and  we  must  recognize  that  it  was 
not  adopted  standing  by  itself.  We  did 
not  adopt  this  date  when  it  stood  out 
there  alone.  It  was  part  of  a  major  com- 
promise attempt  to  rewrite  and  recodify 
the  regulations  relating  to  prime  farm- 
lands in  general.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  I  were,  I  guess,  as  interested 
in  that  compromise  that  morning  as  any 
other  Senator  attempting  to  rewrite  or 
to  arrive  at  that  compromise. 

On  August  22  I  did  indicate  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  that  at  that  time 
August  3. 1982  appeared  to  be  reasonable. 
This  was  done  with  certain  understand- 
ings that  I  believe  we  all  shared.  The 
principal  understanding  was  that  most, 
if  not  all.  of  the  States  seeking  primacy 
would  achieve  it  during  calendar  1980  or 
early  1981.  This  unfortunately  has  not 
been  the  case. 

Most  States  do  not  have  primacy. 
If  we  set  the  August  3.  1982  date  in  con- 
crete. I  say  to  my  colleagues,  we  will  be 
forcing  States  that  only  recently  to  that 
date  had  been  granted  primacy  to  act 
with  undue  haste  on  prime  farmland 
mining  permits. 

I  have  a  suggestion  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  that 
Instead  of  pursuing  this  amendment, 
which,  after  all,  affects  only  2  months, 
we  attempt  to  seek  legislation  with  re- 
gard to  section  510fdw2)  itself.  We  have 
seen  the  folly  in  all  the  .surface  miring 
turmoil  in  setting  a  calendar  date  certain 
for  all  to  meet  in  what  is  essentially  a 
fluid  State-by-State  development.  I.  for 
one,  feel  it  would  be  much  sounder  to 
relate  the  cutoff  of  exemption  to  the  date 
when  a  particular  State  actually  achieves 
primacy. 

Could  the  Senator  help  in  that  respect? 
Does  he  not  believe  that  this  would  be 


about  as  good  as  we  can  do  than  really 
only  have  2  months  and  it  is  about  gone? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  also  to  both  of  the 
distinguished  floor  leaders  of  this  bill 
that  imder  your  interpretation  of  this 
there  will  never  be  any  compliance  with 
the  prime  farmlands  requirements. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  say  to  my  colleague  that 
he  is  coming  at  this  piece  of  legislation 
indirectly  and  then  he  makes  it  open 
season  and  the  only  thing  I  can  say  is 
S.  1403  is  ahve  again. 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER     (Mrs. 
Hawkins)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  expired. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  how 

much  time  remains?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute and  26  seconds  remain  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 
believe  I  have  4  minutes  and  something 
remaining.  I  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy) . 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  very  much,  indeed. 

Madam  President,  I  support  strongly 
the  Bumpers  amendment  to  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill  as  part  of  a  general 
concern  I  share  with  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas  about  the  preservation  of  prime 
agricultural  lands.  In  particular,  the  rec- 
lamation of  prime  farmland  after  it  has 
been  surface  mined  is  an  important  part 
of  our  efforts  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
Nation's  agricultural  resources.  Congress 
has  addres::ed  this  issue  specifically  in 
the  past;  as  part  of  the  1977  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  my 
colleagues  overwhelmingly  supported  an 
amendment  I  proposed  requiring  100  per- 
cent reclamation  of  surface  mined  prime 
farmland. 

Madam  President,  we  have  18  mill'on 
acres  of  prime  farmland  in  the  United 
States  that  has  coal  under  it.  Nine  mil- 
lion of  those  acres — half  of  that  amount 
in  the  country — is  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
So  we  have  a  very  deep  interest  in  the 
Bumpers  amendment  and  in  this  issue. 
Last  year,  the  Senate  was  nearly  unan- 
imous in  its  support  for  a  measure  similar 
to  this  one  of  Senator  Bumpers,  which 
would  have  set  an  August  3.  1982,  cutoff 
date  for  grandfather  exemptions  to  the 
prime  farmland  reclamation  rules. 

Now.  however,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  seems  to  be  somewhat  hesitant 
to  implement  this  part  of  the  act.  The 
previous  administration  ruled  that  the 
August  1982  date  be  the  end  of  grand- 
father exemptions  to  the  prime  farmland 
reclamation  provisions.  Earlier  this  year. 
Interior  recalled  these  regulations,  then 
reissued  them  in  almost  identical  form, 
only  without  a  specific  cutoff  date.  In- 
stead, they  proposed  to  decide  the  cutoff 
date  through  a  separate  rulemaking. 

Last  week,  at  a  hearing  which  I  chaired 
and  Senator  Bupipers  attended  and  par- 
ticipated in  actively,  we  each  pressed  DOI 
on  this  point.  In  the  abstract,  I  am  sup- 
portive of  DOI,  and  would  like  to  allow 
them  to  complete  their  rulemaking  on 
the  issue.  I  also  hesitate  to  use  the  ap- 
propriations process  to  decide  particular 
points  of  policy.  However,  on  balance.  I 
feel  that  it  is  wise  for  the  entire  Senate 


to  indicate  once  again  its  concern  for 
this  issue  by  voting  for  Senator  Bumpers' 
amendment. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  States 
may  nonetheless  use  their  own  funds  in 
their  reclamation  programs  to  continue 
the  approval  of  grandfather  exemptions. 
Any  true  cutoff  date  will  only  come 
through  the  Department's  promulgation 
of  a  rule.  That  is  why  the  DOI  rulemak- 
ing is  so  important,  and  why  I  pressed 
so  hard  for  it  at  our  hearing  last  week. 
I  must  also  add  that  I  was  quite  en- 
couraged by  what  I  heard  at  the  hear- 
ing about  the  improvements  in  reclama- 
tion technology  over  the  last  few  years. 
Quality  reclamation  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion, it  is  a  fact.  Admittedly,  further  ad- 
vances must  be  made  for  us  to  be  assured 
that  all  prime  farmlands  can  be  fully 
reclaimed.  Nonetheless,  the  amount  and 
kind  of  reclamation  work  now  going  on 
is  in  harmony  with  what  the  Congress 
intended  by  passage  of  the  1977  act. 

I  am  confident  that  the  various  inter- 
ests will  continue  to  work  together  on 
this  issue  to  come  to  a  sensible  solution. 
In  Illinois,  the  Governor  has  done  a  great 
job  in  setting  up  the  State  reclamation 
program.  The  coal  companies  have  made 
tremendous  gains  in  reclamation  tech- 
nologies. Farm  and  citizen  groups  have 
provided  invaluable  assistance  in  educat- 
ing the  public  about  the  utmost  impor- 
tance of  protecting  our  agricultural 
lands. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  should  continue  its  vigilance  of 
and  encouragement  to  the  States,  help- 
ing them  develop  and  implement  fair  and 
effective  reclamation  programs.  The 
rulemaking  on  the  cutoff  date  is  part  of 
this  effort.  Otherwise  a  State  which  sup- 
ports a  cutoff  date  earlier  than  its  neigh- 
bors would  be  putting  its  own  coal  in- 
dustry at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 
Support  of  this  amendment  will  show  the 
Interior  Department  that  the  entire  Sen- 
ate shares  the  concerns  that  Senator 
Bumpers  and  I  stressed  to  them  at  last 
week's  hearing. 

Madam  President,  may  I  ask  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers  •  if  I  may  be  added  as  a  cospwjn- 
sor  of  h's  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
must  strenuously  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, not  because  I  do  not  think  there  is 
ambiguity,  because  there  apparently  is 
But  the  way  to  revise  the  ambiguity  and 
remove  it  is  in  the  le^rislative  forum  be- 
fore the  legislative  committee. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Comm'ttee  can  hold  hearings 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
the  extent  of  the  question,  revise  the  am- 
bicruity  and  remove  the  ambiguity  and 
resolve  it  in  a  way  which  is  satisfactory 
to  the  entire  Senate. 

But  I  submit  it  is  not  right  to  attempt 
to  legislate  in  this  fashion  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  an  approoriation  bill 
without  the  benefit  of  hearings  before 
the  authorizing  committee. 
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reat  respect  for  the  Govem- 
jairs  Committee  that  held  the 
Jut  the  Governmental  Affairs 
is  not  the  authorizing  com- 
;  not  simply  a  matter  of  juris- 
4t  the  authorizing  committee, 
and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
le  one  that  held  past  hear- 
|ie  that  develops  the  legislation 
which  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas h&i  suggested,  previously  had  an 
understanding  of  what  those  terms 
meant.       | 

It  seem4  to  me  that  that  legislative 
committee  ought  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  question  and  determine 
whether  of  not  the  ambiguity  does  need 
to  be  resolved  so  that  we  do  not  end  up 
in  court.  £|s  we  are  now  on  this  precise 
regulation  and  as  we  certainly  will  be 
again  on  sny  subsequent  regulation  de- 
rived unde  r  this  particular  procedure. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  ^amendment  and  give  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, thei  opportunity  to  legislate  rath- 
er than  da  it  in  this  manner  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill. 

The  PRfSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  th^  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll      I 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanitious  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  auprum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  lit  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  10  minutes  on  the 
Bumpers  ainendment  and  that  that  time 
be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
It  is  so  ordered. 

!RS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  the  distinguished  floor 
J  couple  of  Questions  about  the 
regulation  I  of  September  29.  1981.  Is  it 
the  distinguished  floor  manager's  under- 
iat,  in  order  to  be  exempt  from 
farmland  provision  No.  1,  the 
permittee  must  have  had  a  permit  in  ex- 
istence pribr  to  August  3.  1977? 

Mr.  McOLURE.  Either  he  must  have 
had  a  permit  In  existence  or  m'ning  op- 
erations mi  1st  have  begun  under  the  defl- 
nltions  tha  ;  were  written  into  the  statute 
in  the  legislative  history  of  the  rules  and 
regulation^  yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  it  the  distinguished 
manager's  nterpretation  that  the  refer- 
ence in  the  new  regulation  to  lands  being 
mined  or  o  wned  by  a  permittee  for  pur- 
poses of  ml  ling— the  part  that  deals  with 
a  continuot  is  recoverable  coal  seam — onlv 
refers  to  such  lands  as  were  included  in 
the  onginiil  permit?  It  says  here  the 
permittee  lad  legal  rieht  to  mine  the 
land  pror  to  August  3.  1977.  through 
ownership,  contract,  or  lease,  but  not 
including  an  option  to  buy.  lease  or  con- 
tract. 

Is  it  the  distinguished  floor  manager's 
interpretat  on  that  that  refers  to  lands 
the  permit  ee  onmed  at  th?t  t'me? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  cou'd  be  'n  th° 
mining  one  ration,  not  necessari'v  with'n 
the  bounda  rles  of  the  permit.  I  think  that 


objection. 
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wanted  tc 
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standing  tli 
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the  definition  that  is  contained  in  the 
proposed  regulation  would  conform  to 
the  intention  of  the  law. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  say  this. 
Madam  President,  to  the  distinguished 
floor  manager:  In  private  discussions 
with  him,  he  has  agreed  to  hold  hearings 
in  an  effort  to  resolve  any  ambiguity 
which  exists  either  in  the  grandfather 
clause  of  the  original  bill  or  in  these  reg- 
ulations, with  a  view  toward  offering  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  determine  a 
specific  date  so  that  there  will  be  some 
finality  to  the  time  in  which  permitted 
lands  or  subsequent  permitted  lands  must 
come  into  compliance  with  the  prime 
farmland  provis-on. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  assure  the 
Senator  that  this  colloquy  very  eloquent- 
ly reveals  the  existence  of  an  ambiguity 
in  the  underlying  statute  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  different  interpretations  that 
might  be  expressed  in  regulations  under 
that  statute.  It  certainly  would  be  my 
expectation  that,  indeed,  by  regulation 
or  by  statute,  we  need  to  define  the 
grandfather  clause  in  some  kind  of 
lim'ted  term,  not  an  unlimited  term, 
whether  it  be  in  the  extent  of  boundary 
or  by  time  limit. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  think 
would  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
hearings,  to  determine  exactly  what  the 
situation  might  be  in  various  areas  of 
the  country  and  how  we  can  best  deal 
with  the  question  of  how  to  limit  the 
extension  of  the  grandfather  clause.  I 
think  there  is  a  recognition  that  it  needs 
to  be  lim'ted  in  some  manner. 

I  suppose  it  might  be  possible  that  the 
evidence  adduced  at  such  a  hearing 
would  indicate  that  there  is  not  as  large 
a  problem  as  now  looms  in  some  minds. 
We  might,  in  that  event,  decide  we  do 
not  have  to  make  that  limitat'on.  My 
expectation  would  be.  however,  that  we 
would  desire  to  impose  a  limit,  either  by 
area  or  by  date. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Or  both? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Or  both.  Madam 
President. 

I  say  further  to  the  Senator  that  hav- 
ing this  issue  raised  In  th's  manner,  let 
me  give  h'm  the  assurance  that  the  leg- 
islative committee  will  hold  hearings  to 
try  to  develop  the  evidence  and  then 
move  from  that  to  a  positive  solution 
of  the  ambiguity  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

With  that.  Madam  President,  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  538)  was 
withdrawn. 


AMENDMENT  NO.   618 

On  page  40,  line  21.  strike  the  number 
"$408,490,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"$273,490,000  and  $135,000,000  to  be  de- 
rived from  "PossU  Energy  Construction",  De- 
part of  Energy." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Undsr 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  No.  618. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt) 
is  necessarily  absent. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawah  (Mr. 
iNotJYE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE)   would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor  ) .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

(Bollcall  Vote  No.  335  Leg.) 


Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Baucus 

Biden 

Boren 

Boechwltz 

Byrd, 

Haro'  F-.  Jr. 
Chafee 
Cohen 
Danforth 
Dodd 

Durenberger 
East 


Andrews 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 


TEAS-— 40 

Gam 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hawk'ns 

Hayakawa 

Felm- 

Humphrey 

•lepEcn 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

NAYS— 57 

Olenn 

Goldwater 

Hart 

Hatfleld 

Heflln 

Heinz 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Rollings 
Camion  Hurtd  eston 


Chiles 

Cochran 

Cranston 

DAmato 

DeComc-.nl 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Exon 

Ford 


Jackson 
Johnaton 

Long 

Math'as 

Matsunaga 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitche  1 

Moynlban 

Murkowskl 


Levin 

Lugax 

Mattingly 

Nlckles 

Packwood 

Pro  ■'mire 

Quayle 

Riegle 

Rslh 

Simpson 

Svmms 

wallop 

Zorinsky 


Nunn 

PeU 

Percy 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Rundo'ph 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

ftevens 

Thurmond 

lower 

Tsongas 

Warner 

Weicker 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING — 3 

T^agleton  Inouye  Schmitt 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (No. 
618)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

W  AMENDMENT  NO.    S3» 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idabo  (Mr.  McClttez) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  sunendment  num- 
bered 539. 

Mt.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  41.  Une  9,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  the  following: 

":  Provided,  That  the  funds  deferred 
under  this  head  In  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
proorlatlons  and  Rescission  Act.  1981  (Pub- 
lic Law  97-12)  $135,000,000  Shall  be  available 
for  continuing  design  of  the  Solvent  Re- 
fined Coal -I  (SRCJ-I)  demonstration  facility 
(Project  No.  78-2-D)." 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Just  one 
moment.  Members  will  take  their  seats, 
please.  The  Senate  wiU  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  does  in  an  affirma- 
tive way  and  by  affirmative  language 
what  the  Senate  just  decided  to  do  in 
turning  down  the  Proxmire-Nickles 
amendment.  It  says  In  the  face  of  the 
statute  that  this  amount  of  money  is 
appropriated  for  SRC-I.  The  committee 
had  put  that  in  report  language  and  In 
view  of  the  amendment  just  rejected,  I 
thought  it  would  be  appropriate  that  we 
put  it  in  unambiguous  terms  into  the 
appropriations  statute.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  we  support  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  539)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMF.Nici)  may  proceed  for  5  minutes 
without  time  being  charged  against  the 
time  allocated  to  the  bill  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE    SALE    OF    AWACS    TO    SAUDI 
ARABIA 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  for  his  request. 

I  rise  to  state  my  position  on  the 
AWACS  sale.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
proposed  sale  does  no  harm  to  the  future 
of  Israel,  and  that  it  offers  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  the  Saudi  Arabians  into 
the  peace  process  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  would  not  be  making  this  commit- 
ment if  I  was  not  firmly  convinced  that 
our  President,  indeed.  Is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  Israel,  to  its  protection  and  to 
our  longstanding  commitment  to  that 
country,  and  to  our  r>artnership  in  their 
great  experiment  in  freedom  and  democ- 
racy in  the  Middle  East. 

I  am  convinced  that  his  actions  to  this 
point  support  that  position.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  over  the  last  decade  his  ac- 
tions have  clearly  indicated  that  he  is  so 
committed. 

I  am  further  convinced  that  it  is  a  fact 
that  Israel  cannot  stand  alone  in  the 
Middle  East.  There  must  be  other  coun- 
tries there,  moderate  Arab  countries,  that 
are  willing  to  join  in  the  peace  efforts  to 
make  a  real  effort  to  bring  peace  to  the 
Middle  East. 

I  believe  the  Saudis  are  the  most  like- 
ly country  to  do  that,  but  I  do  think  that 
possibility  is  lost  if  we  turn  this  sale 


down.  If  we  do  not  give  them  the  sense 
of  mutual  trust  and  regard  their  concern 
as  to  the  symbol  that  ccwnes  with  this 
proposed  sale,  I  think  we  will  have  lost 
any  opportunity  for  that  kind  of  ar- 
rangement. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  we 
must  broaden  our  sphere  of  friends,  and 
that  this  sale  will  provide  a  real  test  of 
the  Saudis'  willingness  to  become  a  con- 
structive force  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  am  certain  that  many  still  do  not 
understand  that  we  will  not  deliver  these 
AWACS  for  4  years.  That  is  a  long  time. 
That  will  give  us  and  the  Saudis  and 
other  friends  we  have  in  the  area  ample 
opportunity  to  see  whether  or  not  what 
I  have  just  stated  can  Indeed  reach  some 
profitable  point  of  fruition,  whether  their 
commitment  to  become  a  constructive 
force  in  the  Middle  East  is  so  or  not. 

I  am  also  convinced  without  a  doubt, 
too,  that  the  Saudis  are  going  to  purchase 
equipment  of  this  type.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  they  will  either  buy  from 
England  or  France  or  the  Soviet  Umon. 
I  am  convinced  they  are  go:ng  to  do  what 
they  think  is  in  their  best  interests  to 
protect  the  oil  fields  from  what  they  see 
as  a  position  now  where  they  cannot  ade- 
quately defend,  predict,  or  foretell  what 
might  be  happening. 

Obviously,  there  are  risks  in  any  trans- 
action of  this  type.  Knowing  what  I  know 
about  the  President  and  his  commitment, 
I  am  convinced  as  a  Senator  that  I  should 
resolve  the  doubts  in  his  favor. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  the 
nature  of  the  technology.  I  am  certain  we 
are  going  to  receive  certain  certifications 
regarding  the  safekeeping  of  AWACS. 
I  am  convinced  that  that,  plus  the  need 
to  train,  the  need  to  work  together,  to  put 
that  equipment  for  the  foreseeable  future 
in  a  position  of  being  safe,  and  I  am  also 
convinced  that  much  of  the  technology, 
along  with  the  limited  software,  is  not  as 
serious  a  problem  to  the  free  world  as 
some  would  indicate. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  if  we  reject 
this  sale  we  reject  an  opportunity  to 
bring  a  new  potential  player  into  the 
arena  that  will  seek  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  am  convinced  that  we  have 
adequate  time  to  find  out  whether  the 
initial — although  they  have  not  been 
major  episodes,  but  some  initial — indi- 
cations that  the  Saudis  are  willing  to  try 
to  play  that  role,  we  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  see  whether  it  is  doable  oi  not. 

I  intend  to  support  the  President  be- 
cause I  believe  his  reasoning  is  sound. 

I  close  by  saying  that  it  seems  to  me 
when  you  have  President  Reagan,  and 
former  Presidents  Ford,  Carter,  and 
Nixon,  all  indicating  that  this  sale  is  in 
our  Interests,  that  while  we  have  pre- 
rogatives, that  those  four  individuals, 
knowing  the  problems  with  respect  to 
foreign  affairs  and  the  perception  of  a 
President  in  the  world,  should  carry  some 
weight. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  hope  that  the  Pres- 
ident will  prevail  tomorrow.  I  do  not 
think  that  his  leadership  in  that  part  of 
the  world  will  be  truly  what  it  must  be 
if  we  deny  him  this  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  Saudis  while  continuing  our 
commitment  to  protect  and  to  remain  a 
staunch  ally  to  Israel. 
I  yield  the  fioor. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—1982 

The  Senate  resumed  conslderaticm  of 
the  biU. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  to  be  recognized. 
Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  27  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  a  question  then  I  would 
yield. 

Before  final  passage  of  the  bill,  I 
wanted  to  engage  in  about  a  3-  or  4- 
minute  discussion  about  the  bill  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  perhaps  ask 
him  for  some  comments  as  to  whether 
my  analysis  of  it  versus  the  first  resolu- 
tion and  its  complying  with  crosswalk 
targets  were  correct,  because  I  think 
that  his  amendment  that  has  already 
been  adopted  is  precisely  within  the  first 
resolution  and  within  the  targets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  would 
advise  the  Senator  that  it  would  take 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
it  would  be  my  intmtion  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  conduct  that  colloquy. 
We  can  do  it  at  any  time.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  immediately  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Cannon  amendment  would  be 
a  good  opportunity  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  permissicwi 

to  submit  the  Cannon  amendment  and 

the  time  therefor,  that  that  order  be 

rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  may  have  5  minutes  to 
proceed  in  general  discussion  on  the  cur- 
rent legislation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  ask  the  distinguished  managers  of 
the  bill,  in  particular,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho,  the  manager 
for  the  majority,  if  he  could  give  me  just 
a  few  moments  to  see  if  he  and  I  could 
agree  on  what  the  bill  does  and  what 
it  does  not  do. 

First,  the  Senate  biU.  H.R.  4035.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, provides  new  budget  authority  of 
$7.7  billion  in  1982.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  has  al- 
ready offered,  and  the  Senate  adopted, 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  $165  million  in  budget  author- 
ity, bringing  the  bill  down  to  $7.6  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  actually  $7,582  billion,  but  rounded 
to  $7.6  billion. 

Mr  DOMFNICI.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  that.  It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential, in  my  way  of  thinking,  that  we 
do  everything  we  can  to  stay  within  some 
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DPMENICI.    In    general,    then. 

agree  that  the  Interior  bill  Is 

intent  with  the  President's  Sep- 

request.  Under  the  committee's 

pro'jram^  are  funded  at  or 

bfelow  the  March  request  of  the 

I  think  that  is  correct,  also. 


MCCLURE.  As  a  genera!  state- 
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and  the  Senate  bill.  Although 
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.'^ome^'hat  different.  We  rnn- 
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from  the  confemnce  and  see 
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I  was  just  froInT  to 
point,  I  say  to  my  good  friend 


a  re ' 


DC  'MKNTCI. 


ior  exception  to  the  President's 
request  in  this  bMl  is  for  the 
Water  Conservation  Fund. 
Mr.  M(|rLURE.  There  are  two  areas 
in  which  the  bill  exceeds  the  Sentember 
target  as  sugge.sted  by  the  admini.stra- 
tion.  One  is  the  land  and  Water  Con-Ner- 
vation Find  and  the  other  is  a  rather 
large  aggregate  of  monevs  In  the  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  enerev  ac- 
counts, upon  which  there  has  been  a 
substantia  disagreement  betn-een  the 
Senates  Dosition  and  that  of  the  admin- 
istration Dver  the  months  ever  since  the 
March  su  bmlsslon. 


Mr  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
indicate,  in  looking  at  the  bill,  that  it 
provides  $100  million  for  State  recrea- 
tion grants  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund,  proposed  for  elimi- 
nation by  the  President  and  $50  million 
more  than  was  proposed  for  the  Federal 
land  acquisition. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  President  has 
proposed  an  immediate  moratorium  on 
Federal  parkland  acquisition  and  has 
requested  $40  million,  the  amount  esti- 
mated to  be  necessary  to  close  it  out. 
This  same  general  policy  was  proposed  by 
the  President  in  March. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  right. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  This  bill,  as  reported 
originally,  was  generally  at  the  Presi- 
dent's March  request,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund.  The  net  effect  of  the  McClure 
amendment  is  to  offset  the  increase  for 
the  LWCP,  bringing  the  bill,  in  total,  es- 
sentially to  the  President's  March  pro- 
po'.ed  level. 

Mr.  MrCI  ITRE.  Essentially  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMKNTCT.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  was  over  the 
March  budget  reque.st  in  at  least  one 
other  area,  and  that  Is  the  payment  In 
lieu  of  taxes  bv  some  $60  million.  But  I 
think  the  McClure  amendment  offset 
that,  as  well. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senate  bill  is  $400  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $non  miiron  in  out- 
lays below  the  Hou>e  level.  The  House 
bill  provided  no  funding  for  payments  In 
lieu  of  taxes,  while  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided $100  million. 

The  Senate  provide-,  no  funding  for 
either  the  youth  conservation  corps  or 
urban  parks,  wh'le  the  House  bill  pro- 
vided $30  million  for  tho.se  programs. 
The  Reconciliation  Act  authori^ed  no 
funds  for  the  youth  conservation  corps 
and  that  is  i-hnt  the  Senate  hill  does. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  wc  made  an  ad- 
justment in  an  amendment  which  was 
offered  on  the  floor  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  fMr.  PociinAN)  to  add  $7 
million  to  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  for 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge  S.vstem. 
So  that  that  figure  is  now  about  $112 
million. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  did  not  take  the  Cochran  amend- 
ment into  consideration,  but  I  do  recall 

The  Forest  S'^rvfce  appropriation  In 
the  b'll  exceeds  the  total  level  authorized 
in  the  Reconp'liation  Act  for  the  Forest 
Servjre  bv  s?no  miihon.  It  also  exceeds 
the  President's  September  request  by  this 
amount. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  that  figure  is 
nearly  cr^rrect.  We  are  about  $116  mil- 
Iron  or  ?1I7  mill'on  over  the  reconcilia- 
tion level.  Th's  item  will  be  in  confer- 
ence and  will  be  discassed  with  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  With  regard  to  the 
Forest  Service,  the  House  is  "^lOO  million 
above  the  Senate's  level,  v/hich  will  be 
another  item  in  conference. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Precldent.  I 
tliank  the  d.st:nguished  manager  of  the 
bill  for  this  dialog. 

I  ask  unanimou:i  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  relationship  of  the  reported 
bill,  together  with  possible  later  require- 
ments, Uie  two  that  I  have  spoken  of, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  table  basi- 
cally pi. ices  in  a  chart  form,  llic  mun- 
beis  we  have  discussed  here  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record. 
as  follows: 

INTERIOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
|ln  billions  ol  dollar]| 

riscil  yeor  1932 
8A  0 


Outlay]    tfom    prior-year    builiet   au- 

thoiity  and  olhet  aclioiis  compleKd 4.  3 

H.K.  4ui5,  as  repo.lcd  111  Senate 7.7  4.9 

Elects  ol   McCljre   reduction  ameiiil- 

ineiil  .  —.2  — .1 

Possiule  later  requiremeiiti: 

Forest  III eli|liting      .2  .1 

Octouer  19!(i,  pay  raise.    .1  .1 

Total  lor  liile.-ior  Subcommittee..           7.8  9.3 

First  Budget  resolution  level 7.3  9.9 

Ho.selevsl' 8.2  9.S 

P. esuents  March  request ' 7.8  9.2 

Pie:>i>ieiit's  September  request 6.8  8.7 

Inter lof  suUconn.iUee  comiiared  lo: 

I  irst  budtet  resolution  level. —.6 

House  level ' —.4  —.3 

PiesiUent  s  March  request 

Presidents  September  request +10  +.6 


■  Adjusted  to  renecl  the  ofl-budiet  status  ol  the  strate|ic 
petroleum  reserve. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  the  work 
that  he  and  others  have  put  into  this 
bill.  Some  might  wonder  why  I  am  not 
here  supponing  an  across-the-board 
12-perccnt  cut  on  this.  My  position  is 
very  clear:  I  think  we  have  to  reduce  the 
1982  expend.tures,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
save  $8  billion,  12  percent,  on  domestic 
accounts  through  the  appropriations 
process. 

I  do  hope  that  before  we  are  finished 
some  target  number  will  be  reached  lor 
all  the  bills  so  that  we  will  not  have  one 
veto  after  another,  but  we  will  reach 
agreement  to  let  this  process  work. 

Committees  have  an  Important  role  to 
play.  Given  that  we  are  still  working  on 
the  March  number  resulting  from  recon- 
c  liation,  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
can  say  that  the  appropriations  process 
to  this  point  has  been  irresj-onsible. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  sum  total 
would  probably  have  come  within  the 
reconciliation  and  the  first  budrjet  reso- 
lution rather  handily.  Some  could  be 
over,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  cases 
which  would  break  this  budget,  nor  do 
I  th  nk  there  would  have  been  .significant 
effect  on  the  cumulative  deficr.s  even  if 
we  had  been  sli-rhtly  over.  With  respect 
to  the  overall  totals  appropriated  in  this 
bill,  however,  we  are  not  CTen  over 
budget  allocations. 

I  will  sunport  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  until  we  find  some  other 
solutions  to  assign  to  some  general  role 
of  •'he  anpronriit'ons  process. 

Mr.  Mr;CLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  appreciate  partlcul?.rly  the 
fact  that  he  has  underscored  the  fact 
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that  the  appropriations  process  Is  doing 
what  it  is  supposed  to  do.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  attempted  to 
live  up  to  the  reconciliation  targets 
adopted  by  this  body  earlier.  I  think  If 
anybody  will  look  at  the  total  shape  of 
the  Federal  budget.  It  Is  not  the  appro- 
priated fimds  which  are  driving  the  in- 
creases In  the  budget  nor  being  a  matter 
of  concern  in  the  1983  or  the  1984  ex- 
penditure levels.  If  the  rest  of  the 
budgets  are  In  as  good  a  shape  as  the  ap- 
propriated fund  levels  are,  we  would  rret 
be  facing  the  kinds  of  trouble  we  are  at 
the  present  time. 

Certainly,  we  do  need  to  establish  the 
means  by  which  we  do  achieve  the  other 
macroeconomlc  game  plan  upon  which 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  can 
agree.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  com- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  540 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  by  5  per  centum  the 
funds  appropriated   In   the   bill   for  pay- 
ments not  required  by  law) 
Mr.   MATTINGLY.   Mr.   President,   I 

have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask 

for  its  Immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Georgia     (Mr.    Mat- 

TiNGLT)   proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 

numbered  540. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  object,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

At  the  appropilHie  place  In  the  bill  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  Th©  total  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  for 
payments  not  required  by  law  shall  be  re- 
duced by  five  (5)  per  centum:  Provided, 
That  the  amount  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  Jn  this  Act  for  each  appro- 
priation account,  activity  and  project  under 
which  payments  not  required  by  law  a'e 
made  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  nine  (9) 
per  centum. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  this  entire  session  of  Con- 
gress, virtually  all  of  my  colleagues  have 
acknowledged  the  absolute  necessity  of 
revitalizing  the  American  economy  and 
restoring  the  faith  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  future  of  this  great  land.  We 
have  repeatedly  assured  the  average  citi- 
zen that  we,  as  U.S.  Senators,  would 
lower  interest  rates  and  reduce  the  rav- 
ages of  Inflation  by  eliminating  Federal 
deficit  spending. 

We  have  raised  the  expectations  of  all 
Americans  through  our  actions  In  this 
session.  We  have  Indicated  our  intent  to 
respond  to  the  voters  mandate  of  No- 
vember 1980,  to  reduce  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral spending.  lower  Federal  taxes,  and 
place  the  control  of  an  Individual's  eco- 
nomic destiny  back  In  his  or  her  own 
hands. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  who.  as  subcommittee  chairman. 


has  labored  valiantly  through  many  long 
weeks  and  days  to  guide  the  formulation 
of  the  proposal  which  is  now  before  us. 
As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  can  appreciate  his  leadership 
In  arriving  at  many  difficult  decisions 
involving  competing  interests. 

However,  even  at  this  advanced  stage 
of  our  consideratlOTi  of  this  bill,  close 
scrutiny  reveals  that  we  still  have  not 
reduced  the  level  of  Federal  spending  In 
this  area  to  a  figure  which  will  meet  our 
earlier  promises  of  economic  revitaliza- 
tlon.  Some  of  my  colleagues  seem  Xo  cling 
to  the  notion  that  we  can  continue  to 
spend  Federal  dollars  at  these  levels 
which,  in  turn,  will  tend  to  delay — or  de- 
stroy— reductions  In  Interest  rates  and 
Inflation. 

My  amendment  is  very  simple.  Even 
after  the  amendments  submitted  by  Sen- 
ator McClure  and  others,  the  bill  Is  still 
approximately  $1  billion  above  the  figure 
needed  to  effectively  fight  deficit 
spending. 

My  proposal  would  mandate  a  further 
average  reduction  of  5  percent  to  cor- 
rect that  problem,  but  it  also  provides 
that  no  one  account,  activity,  or  project 
shall  l)e  forced  to  bear  more  than  a  9- 
percent  reduction.  Further,  mandated  or 
entitlement  funds  are  exempted  from 
any  further  cuts. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  we  have  made 
significant  progress  with  our  efforts  and 
we  have  raised  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  our  people.  Now  it  Is  time  to 
prove  that  we  have  not  merely  been  pay- 
ing hpservlce  to  the  principle  of  fiscal 
responsibility  and  budget  reform.  It  Is 
time  to  prove  whether  we  only  intend  to 
be  "shadow-boxers"  In  the  war  on  Infia- 
tlon.  or  whether  we  stand  ready  to  de- 
liver a  knock-out  blow.  It  Is  time  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  as  to  our  real  com- 
mitment to  economic  revitalization  of 
America,  and  the  people  deserve  to 
know  their  Senator's  position  on  the 
Issue 

My  brief  tenure  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
has  taught  me  rather  rapidly  that  very 
few  really  uncomplicated  Issues  are 
brought  before  this  Chamber. 

However.  I  would  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  Is  one  of  those  rare 
Instances.  Either  we  are  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, or  we  are  against  It.  We 
will  either  fight  Inflation  with  every  tool 
at  our  disposal,  or  we  will  allow  it  to 
continue  to  rob  the  American  pubUc.  If 
we  really  believe  what  we  have  been 
saying,  we  can  vote  now  to  prove  it.  If 
not.  we  should  at  least  be  honest  enough 
to  tell  the  folks  back  home  that  we  were 
just  fooling  them  with  our  rhetoric. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  this  reduction  does  not 
bring  the  spending  level  down  to  the 
budget  target  which  has  been  requested. 
To  do  so  would  require  a  reduction  of 
approximately  14.8  percent.  This  reduc- 
tion does,  however,  establish  a  point  of 
principle  that  we  in  the  U.S.  Senate  can 
and  will  act  in  a  responsible  manner  to 
make  some  significant  reductions  toward 
that  goal. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
and  ca'l  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 

question.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Georgia  on 
his  desire  to  reduce  Federal  expendi- 
tures. I  must  rise  In  opposition  to  an 
across-the-board-reduction  of  the  ap- 
propriations contained  In  this  bill. 

There  are  19  different  departments 
and  agencies  which  receive  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  their  appropriations  through  this 
bill.  The  only  way  this  amendment  could 
be  applied  Is  to  Invest  In  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  the  discretion 
to  reduce  appropriations  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  liiat  is  an  authority  and  a  re- 
sponsibility which  should  never  be  abdi- 
cated by  the  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Senator  Is 
correct  that  the  bill  now  under  consider- 
ation Is  sut>stantlally  over  the  Septem- 
ber budget  estimates.  I  feel  it  would  be 
helpful  to  view  this  measure  from  a  dif- 
ferent ana;le.  Let  us  look  at  where  we  are 
compared  to  the  appropriations  for  flscal 
year  1981. 

The  administration  and  the  Congress 
have  agreed  that  we  cannot  continue 
"business  as  usual."  In  my  opinion,  this 
bill  meets  that  commitment.  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  for  example, 
only  three  accounts  show  an  increase 
over  the  flscal  1981  level:  The  National 
Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  Office  of  the  Solicitor.  These  In- 
creases over  last  year  total  less  than  $25 
million.  At  the  same  time,  compared  to 
the  fiscal  1981  level,  we  have  reduced 
funding  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement bv  $39  million ;  for  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  by  $36  million;  for  the 
Geological  Survey  by  $111  million:  and 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  by  $155 
million.  The  total  decreases  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  are  $401  million 
compared  to  Increases  of  $25  million. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  also  worthwhile  to 
note  that  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Forest  Service,  and  the  naval 
petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves  repre- 
sent a  significant  portion  of  the  revenue 
generating  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  estimated  that  In  fiscal 
1982.  the  Federal  Government  will  real- 
ize revenues  from  these  sources  in  ex- 
cess of  $17  bUllon.  This  bill  will,  there- 
fore, result  In  a  net  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  more  than  $10  billion. 

It  has  been  said  that  "you  have  to 
spend  money  to  make  money."  Our  sub- 
committee has  spent  9  months  in  hear- 
ings and  markups  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine which  areas  have  the  greatest  need 
of  our  scarce  resources  and  which  areas 
will  yield  the  greatest  return  on  an  In- 
vestment of  Federal  dollars.  An  across- 
the-board  reduction  would  not  just  cut 
the  fat  from  these  departments  and 
agencies,  but.  In  a  very  real  sense,  could 
result  In  decreased  revenues  to  the  treas- 
ury If  applied  In  an  Indiscriminate  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  not  the  Intention 
of  the  Senator  from  Tdaho  to  take  this 
bill  to  conference  with  the  House  and 
"SDllt  the  difference,"  which  would  re- 
sult In  a  conference  bill  hleher  than 
either  the  House  or  Senate  bills.  I.  for 
one.  Intend  to  bring  back  a  conference 
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Is  below  that  amount  now 
in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
Interior  Appropriations  bill.  Those  re- 
ductions r  lust.  however,  be  the  result  of 
the  collec$ve  judgment  of  the  conferees 
the  hundreds  of  conference 
his  bill,  rather  than  across- 
reductions  which  would  re- 
move froni  Congress  the  ability  to  make 
any  signjflcant  imprint  on  Federal 
spending  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  miost  reluctantly  rec- 
ommend that  this  amendment  be  de- 
feated.      1 

Mr.  President,  I  kept  listening  to  the 
Senator  Utom  Georgia  and  I  kept  hearing 
words  that  I  have  uttered  before.  I  shaxe 
much  of  t]  le  concern  and  the  dedication 
which  is  evident  in  the  remarks  just  giv- 
en by  the  distinguished  Senator.  I  ap- 
preciate v(  ry  much  the  kind  remarks  he 
made  aboit  the  efforts  which  were  ex- 
erted in  th  i  subcommittee  and  in  the  full 
Appro'^riai  ions  Committee  to  limit  the 
size  of  this  bill.  We  were  not  totally  suc- 
cessful in  !very  instance,  but  it  did  rep- 
resent the  composite  judgment  of  a  ma- 
jority of  t  tie  members  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. W  lether  or  not  that  composite 
Judgment  I  s  too  high,  the  Senate  will  now 
judge. 

Mr.  Pres  ident,  we  are  concerned  in  two 
respects  with  the  amendment.  First  is  the 
5-percent  reduction  across  the  board, 
which,  in  every  appropriated  account, 
simply  squjeezes  a  little  on  each  of  those 
accounts.  Many  of  these,  in  my  judgment, 
have  been  squeezed  too  far;  and  many 
of  these,  ii  i  my  judgment,  have  not  been 
squeezed  fir  enough  and  can  easily  tol- 
erate it. 

I  think  1  he  Members  should  be  aware, 
however,  t:  lat  the  limitation  of  9  percent 
gives  the  administration  then  an  oppor- 
timity  to  i»ick  and  choose  among  items. 
I  suggest  invone  looking  at  the  amend- 
ment wonjering  where  the  ax  should 
fall  should  look  at  the  President's  latest 
request  ar  d  assume  that,  in  any  area 
where  the  latest  requests  are  below  the 
amount  w<  have  suggested  here,  the  full 
9  percent  srlll  fall  on  that  account  first 
and,  in  thi  it  manner,  achieve  the  5-per- 
cent reduc  ion.  It  will  only  be  after  those 
have  been  exhausted  that  it  will  be  like- 
ly there  will  be  a  5-percent  reduction  in 
any  accoui  it. 

Finally,  ^r.  President.  I  am  concerned 
that  as  we  look  at  what  it  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  (o.  the  aoproprlated  accounts 
that  are  now  about  16  percent  of  the 
budget  are  already  declining  at  7.7  per- 
cent a  yeiir.  The  military  budget,  the 
defense  pr  jparedness  budget,  is  increas- 
ing at  abojt  21  percent  a  year  over  the 
next  3  yej  rs  and  now  comorlses  about 
30  percent  of  the  budget.  That  other  54 
percent  of  the  budget,  which  is  the  en- 
titlements, the  income  maintenance,  the 
welfare,  th  e  income  transfer  pro«Tams  of 
all  kind  and  character,  has  onlv  borne 
$15  billion  of  the  $35  billion  that  has 
been  cut  so  f'lr  and  rontimies  to  (tow 
at  16  percent  a  year.  It  is  the  growth  in 
that  area  I  hat  is  causing  us  the  greatest 
economic  qlstress. 

Mr.  Pre^dent.  I  could  accent  further 
restraint  in  these  apnropriated  accounts 
much  moie  easily  if  i  were  convinced 
that  this  ( Congress,  the  Senate  and  our 


companion  body  across  the  Capitol,  as 
well  as  the  administration  were  ready 
to  confront  this  matter  which  is  really 
destroying  the  economic  health  of  this 
country. 

We  look  at  interest  rates  that  are  10 
and  12  percentage  points  above  the  rate 
of  inflation.  That  is  an  anomaly  that 
defies  description  or  analysis  until  we 
recognize  that  those  who  are  lending 
money  are  obviously  making  the  bet  now 
that,  instead  of  interest  rates  dropping, 
the  rate  of  inflation  will  rise  and  ex- 
tinguish that  difference.  We  need  very 
clearly  to  state  that  we  intend  to  con- 
trol the  budgetary  deficit  in  this  coimtry 
in  years  to  come — not  just  in  1982  but 
in  1983  and  1984— so  that  the  gap  be- 
tween interest  rates  and  inflation  will 
close,  not  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion but  by  a  drop  in  the  rate  of  inter- 
est. If  we  will  do  that,  if  we  will  control 
the  growth  of  that  54  percent  of  the 
budget  we  have  scarcely  touched,  then 
I  believe  interest  rates  will  drop.  If  in- 
deed we  do  that,  we  shall  satisfy  the 
promise  that  has  already  been  so  elo- 
quently begun  in  the  statements  of  the 
President  and  in  actions  of  the  Congress 
in  restraining  budget  growth  so  far. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  only  deal'ng 
with  a  very,  very  small  part  of  the  total 
budget  here.  This  effort  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  worthy  of  our  commen- 
dation. But  I  want  to  see  it  in  the  con- 
text of  the  larger  effort  that  must  yet 
be  done  to  accomplish  any  good.  This 
by  itself,  even  if  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
would  have  almost  no  effect  on  the  def- 
icit, almost  no  effect  with  respect  to  fu- 
ture budget  deficits,  and  therefore,  have 
almost  no  effect  upon  the  interest  rates 
and  the  economic  health  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  We  have  cut  back 
$500  million. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Out  of  over  $800  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
also  his  colleague,  with  whom  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  attack  entitle- 
ment programs  which  I  hope  will  arise 
before  the  Senate  eventually. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  shares  that  goal.  I  did  not 
take  th*s  time  to  indicate  that  he  does 
not.  I  am  reluctant  to  say  I  am  not  able 
to  support  th's  amendment  as  whole- 
heartedly as  I  would  like  under  other 
circumstances  and  in  a  different  con- 
text. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  President,  this  sounds  awfully 
good,  but  either  it  is  specific  or  it  is  gen- 
eral; in  either  event,  it  is  bad.  Either  it  is 
ambiguous  or  it  is  clear  and  in  either 
event,  it  is  bad.  When  I  explain,  I  think 
even  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia  will  agree  and  I  hope  he  will 
withdraw  the  amendment  once  he  sees 
the  light  on  this  matter. 

There  haopens  to  be  a  little  project  in 
the  State  of  Georgia  called  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River.  There  has  been  a  $14.3 
million  option  negotiated  for  the  pur- 


chase of  a  piece  of  property  down  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  $14.2  million  will 
not  do  the  job;  only  $14.3  million  will  do 
the  job  on  that  project  if  that  is  defined 
as  a  project — and  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  because  it  is  listed  only  in  the  report 
which,  by  custom,  has  listed  projects  and 
has  always  been  respected  by  the  De- 
partment. So  in  that  sense,  I  guess  it  is  a 
project,  although  the  definition  of  proj- 
ect in  this  context  is  totally  ambiguous. 
But  if  we  assume  it  is  a  project  and  we 
have  to  cut  all  these  projects,  then  you 
have  lost  your  deal  on  the  Chattahoo- 
chee. It  is  not  just  Chattahoochee. 

You  say,  well,  Chattahoochee  is  differ- 
ent. That  is  ours  and  it  is  specific.  How 
about  Cumberland  Island?  TTiey  have  an 
option  on  Cumberland  Island  for  the 
acquisition  of  further  seashore  for  $10 
million — not  $9.5  million  but  $10  million. 
I  could  go  down  this  list  on  land  and  wa- 
ter conservation  fund  acquisitions. 

Castle  Island,  for  example,  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  is  $3.55  million — not  $3.54 
million,  but  $3.55  million.  If  you  do  not 
make  the  deal  and  do  not  come  up  with 
100  percent  of  that  which  Is  negotiated, 
you  lose  the  deal. 

You  can  say,  well,  we  did  not  mean 
those  are  the  projects,  we  mean  to  give 
the  President  the  authority  to  wipe  out 
Cumberland  or  Chattahoochee  or  Castle 
Island  and  let  him  pick  and  choose  as  to 
which  of  those  projects  he  shall  fund.  If 
that  is  what  it  means,  it  is  even  worse, 
because  to  give  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  line  item  veto — not  only 
a  line  item  veto,  but  a  line  item  deferral 
or  a  line  item  rescission — over  any  and 
all  projects  in  these  accounts,  I  think, 
would  be  totally  inconsistent  with  what 
every  Member  of  this  body  wants  to  do. 
That  is  to  fulfill  his  duty  under  the 
Constitution. 

It  is  not  only  those  things.  If  you  go 
through  the  items,  every  activity  here, 
there  are  among  those  activities  certain 
things  that  cannot  be  reduced.  How 
about  international  obligations,  where 
we  have  an  international  treaty  or  an- 
other obligation  that  obligates  us  to  fund 
something  at  100  percent?  Are  you  going 
to  tell  the  President,  "It  is  up  to  you,  if 
you  want  to  fund  them  fially  or  not,  or 
pick  and  choose  and  eliminate"? 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  way  to  do 
business.  I  believe  this  is  the  reason  why 
my  distinguished  chairman,  when  he  had 
to  get  out  the  scalpel  and  cut,  looked  at 
the  different  accounts,  the  ones  that 
could  be  cut,  and  we  swallowed  hard  anjd 
went  along  with  him.  We  cannibalized 
this  bill  in  a  very  cruel  and  difflcult  way, 
but  at  least  we  did  it  In  a  workable  way. 
We  did  not  say,  "Mr.  President,  you  can- 
not have  enough  money  to  fund  Chatta- 
hoochee and  Cumberland  Island,"  which 
this  amendment,  I  fear,  would  do. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  will  understand 
that  we  cannot  do  business  this  way.  We 
cannot  give  the  President  complete, 
carte  blanche  authority  to  cut  anywhere 
he  wants  to,  and  we  have  to  go  along 
with  fully  funding  those  obligations 
which  require  full  funding  in  order  to  be 
efficacious. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spect the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
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Louisiana,  and  I  will  not  withdraw  the 
amendment;  because  I  think  I  have  an 
obligation  to  the  taxpayers  not  only  of 
my  State  but  of  the  United  States  as  well. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  pointing  out 
to  me  that  there  are  two  projects  in  the 
bill  that  impact  Georgia.  But  I  do  not 
think  the  people  of  Georgia  consider  the 
economy  of  our  country  to  be  now  con- 
strued to  be  in  operation  in  a  business  as 
usual  fashion,  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  is  the  Senator 
going  to  do  on  Chattahoochee? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Let  me  finish. 

We  talk  about  losing  the  deal,  to  whicli 
the  Senator  referred,  and  it  reminds  me 
of  when  I  was  in  the  private  sector.  That 
is  what  I  interpreted  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be — a  deal. 

I  feel  that  the  people  of  my  State 
would  be  willing  to  come  up  with  money 
from  the  private  sector  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference on  the  5 -percent  cut,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  people  across  this  country  would 
be  willing  to  try  to  find  5  percent  of  the 
money  from  the  private  sector  to  help 
do  it. 

In  fact,  we  have  already  been  at  work 
in  my  ofBce  trying  to  do  that,  trying  to 
find  money  from  the  private  sector,  in 
case  it  was  not  funded  or  in  case  it  was 
partially  funded.  I  think  that  is  part  df 
the  responsibility  of  being  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

I  feel  that  I  do  have  an  obligation,  and 
that  all  of  us  have  an  obligation,  to  look 
to  the  private  sector  and  restore  the  pri- 
vate sector.  There  is  no  way  you  can 
make  a  healthy  private  sector  by  con- 
tinuing to  have  outrageous  Federal 
spending,  as  we  have  had.  In  order  to  get 
control  of  it,  if  it  takes  an  across-the- 
board  5 -percent  cut  by  line  item,  then 
so  be  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  project  will 
sink  or  that  any  endeavor  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  sink  as  a  result  of  a  5- 
percent  cutback. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  think  that  we  can  come  up 
with  5  percent  in  all  these  activities — 
Indian  affairs  and  the  rest  of  them — and 
get  the  5  percent  out  of  the  private  sec- 
tor and  do  it  within  the  time  constraints. 

For  example,  the  Hassel  Island  option 
expires  on  March  1 .  You  have  to  go  down 
there  and  immediately  acquire  big 
money.  You  have  no  fundraising,  on- 
going projects  in  place,  and  you  immedi- 
ately have  to  acquire  this  money,  or  you 
lose  your  option. 

I  say  this  in  all  agreement  with  my 
dear  friend  from  Georgia,  with  whom,  I 
should  like  to  join  to  cut  the  budget;  but 
you  just  cannot  go  in  and  cut  in  the 
dark  and  cut  blindly,  because  you  w(U 
lose  many  of  these  projects.  Many  of 
them  are  very  tenuous  right  now  and 
close  to  the  deadline  right  now. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  A  point  of  verif  ca- 
tion: The  project  in  Georgia  to  wh'ch  the 
Senator  referred  expires  November  30. 
We  are  working  at  an  accelerated  pace, 
as  other  people  are  down  there,  trying  to 
search  out  .som°  mon^y.  So  it  is  not  as  if 
we  did  not  know  it  was  going  to  happen. 
We  do  try  to  use  other  methods,  and  I 
think  that  Is  also  part  of  our  job,  to  try 
to  find  different  sources. 


It  is  not  going  to  be  a  real  crisis.  In 
fact,  if  we  all  stand  up  and  try  to  cut  5 
percent,  especially  when  it  is  14.8  over, 
I  believe  it  would  be  well  underway  to 
help  us  to  economic  recovery. 

I  rest  my  case. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  concerns  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  earlier. 
We  are  at  the  tail  end  of  this  process.  If 
we  were  applying  a  5 -percent  cut  to  the 
entire  budget,  so  that  every  sector  of  the 
budget  were  treated  the  same,  I  could 
feel  more  enthusiastic  for  the  approach. 

This  being  the  third  appropriation  bill 
coming  to  the  floor,  and  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  new  budget,  with  no  assur- 
ance with  respect  to  what  preceded — 
whether  in  HUD  or  all  which  follow  in 
the  other  appropriations  but,  more  im- 
portant, in  the  30  percent  that  is  military 
and  the  54  percent  that  is  neither — we 
have  no  assurance  that  those  areas  will 
be  cut  at  all. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  into  an  across- 
the-board  cutting  mode,  I  hope  it  will 
apply  fairly  and  equally  to  everyone.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  has  made  that 
approach. 

A  number  of  people  have  suggested 
that  if  you  end  up  here  and  are  still  too 
high,  let  us  take  a  2-percent  cut  out  of 
everything.  I  could  support  that  as  an 
alternative,  and  I  may  yet.  before  we 
finish  this  year  in  the  budgetary  process. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  do  not  want  to 
keep  the  Senator  in  the  dark.  I  intend 
to  do  this  when  it  comes  down.  So  I  will 
try  to  be  equitable  with  everyone. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  LtJ- 
GAR ) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT),  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Warner),  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE) ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  Senator  in  the  Chamber  desiring  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 


IRolIcall  Vote  No.  336  Leg.l 

YEAS— 35 

Armstrong 

Gnaasley 

Proxmlre 

Baker 

Heflln 

Quayle 

Bentaea 

He'ms 

Rlegle 

Boren 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Boschwltz 

Jepaen 

Saaser 

Byrd. 

KasFebaum 

S'mpson 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Kasten 

Specter 

Dan  forth 

LaxAlt 

Sytnms 

Denton 

Liipar 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mattingly 

Wallop 

East 

N.ckles 

Welcker 

Exon 

Percy 

NAYS— 61 

Zorlnaky 

Abinor 

Burdlck 

Cohen 

AndrewB 

BjTd.  Robert  C 

Cranston 

Eaucus 

Cannon 

D'Amato 

BHen 

Chafee 

DeConclnl 

Bradley 

ChUes 

Dixon 

Bumpera 

Cochran 

Dodd 

Domenlcl 

Jackaon 

Packimml 

Johnston 

PeU 

Pord 

Kennedy 

PrMiler 

Garu 

Leahy 

Pryor 

Olenn 

Lerin 

Bandotph 

Goldwater 

Long 

Rudman 

Oortflm 

MatMa. 

Sarbanea 

Hart 

Matcunaga 

Stafford 

Hatch 

McClure 

Stennla 

Hatfield 

Melcher 

St^veoB 

Hawkins 

Metzenbaum 

Tower 

Hayakaw» 

kCtcheU 

Tsongas 

Heinz 

Moymh&n 

WUUams 

HolUnga 

Murkowakl 

Huddieston 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Eagleton 

Schmltt 

Warner 

Inouye 

So,  Mr.  Mattikcly's  amendment  (UP 
No.  540)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes  without  it  being 
charged  against  the  bill  or  any  amend- 
ments thereto. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  finish  this  bill, 
then  most  of  us  who  want  to  go  home 
and  have  dinner  with  their  families  can 
do  so  and  anybody  who  wants  to  speak 
after  that  can  speak  and  the  Chamber 
will  be  here  for  them. 

We  should  have  finished  this  bill  an 
hour  ago.  We  have  been  5-minutlng  and 
10-minuting  it  to  death.  Mr.  Pastore  is 
not  here  anymore  but  his  ghost  is  here 
and  his  ghost  speaks  for  the  wives  and 
the  children  and  the  chicken  in  the  pot. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
tried  very  hard  to  honor  the  ghost  of 
John  Psistore  and  we  have  gotten  out  at 
6  o'clock  more  often  than  I  would  have 
expected  otherwise. 

But  all  day  long  now  we  have  been 
making  these  statements  and  they  have 
been  very  brief.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  go  ahead  and  acknowl- 
edge this  request  and  agree  to  it.  I  hope 
the  Senator  would  not  object  to  that. 

Would  the  Senator  consider  permitting 
the  Senator  proceeding  for  7  minutes  in- 
stead of  10  minutes? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Six  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Six  minutes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Three  minutes?  Five 
minutes? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  may  proceed  for  5 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 


THE  SALE  OF  AWACS  PLANES 
TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
quest  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
the  grappling  for  stable  governments 
there  is  the  interwoven  theme — the 
dominant  factor  in  our  countries'  quan- 
dary to  sell  or  not  to  sell  the  AWACS  and 
Sidewinders  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

It  is  no  easy  task  for  the  United  States 
to  maintain   its   world   prominence   as 
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peacemakers  In  the  Middle  East.  We 
have  souglit  that  goal  for  two  decades 
past,  and  i  ife  dramatically  provided  that 
role  in  the  attainment  of  the  Camp  Da- 
vid accordii. 

That  may  possibly  be  recorded  as  the 
start  of  lasting  stability  and  the  precur- 
sor of  peaceful  solutions  to  end  the  cen- 
turies of  feitering  Middle  East  religiously 
fostered  distrust,  antagonism,  and  bar- 
barity. 

Whether  that  end  to  the  undying  war 
between  the  followers  identified  as  Mos- 
lem and  li-ael  may  be  enhanced  or  ag- 
gravated bb  the  Senate's  decision  to  seil 
or  not  to  s<  11  aerial  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia 
is  the  issu(  the  Senate  judges.  The  pro- 
cedure of  he  President  proposing  arms 
sales,  provi  ding  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate do  noq  disagree,  leaves  part  of  the 
decision  process  closer  to  the  people. 

It  is  apparent  that  many  Americans 
would  be  lisposed  not  to  consider  this 
quandry.  "ts  it  our  business?"  many  ask 
or  a  parallel  query,  "Why  is  it  our  busi- 
ness?" 

These  aije  pertinent  questions  relevant 
to  fear  of  w  arf are  that  may  entangle  us- 
at  best  in  financial  outlays  that  we  can 
ill  afford  and  at  worst  in  direct  involve- 
ment with  Americans  again  fighting, 
sacrificing   dying  in  a  foreign  war. 

Our  judi  [ment  in  the  likelihood  of  fu- 
ture event  i  even  with  thoughtful  prayer 
does  not  provide — at  least  in  my  case 
and  I  SUSP  set  in  the  cases  of  my  99  Sen- 
ate colleac  ues — with  access  to  the  com- 
ing design  of  divine  providence  for  the 
world's  fu  ure  of  war  or  peace. 

Perhaps  Salomon  had  same  divine 
inspiratiort  for  his  notable  wise  deci' 
sions.  But  more  important  the  divine 
descendant  of  that  House  of  David, 
Jesus  Chiist,  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  listed  in  the  beatitudes: 
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be  called  t 
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the  Peacemakers  for  they  shall 
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point  in  time  for  us  and  the 

decision   on  this   arms  sale 

based    on    our    best    judg- 

how  the  United  States  con- 

the  role  of  peacemaker.  That 

of  course,  considers  the  views 

directly  involved. 

sjtrongly  opposes.  Egypt,  their 

the   Camp   David    accords, 

1  upports.  That  is  not  to  say 

wants  war.  The  Moslem  sup- 

tlie  Palestinians,  the  often  re- 

thfeats  against  Israel  by  Moslem 

their  mutual  distrust  makes 
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and 
peace  ten  lous 

Selling  irms  is  generally  construed  as 
warmongering.  That  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  historic  knowledge  that  lack  of 
defense  cm  invite  hostile  acts  and  at 
times  aggression.  The  NATO  alliance  is 
based  on  t  he  latter. 

In  the  1  iliddle  East  our  strong  support 
and  strenjth  has  been  channeled  to  Is- 
rael and  to  a  limited  degree  of  late  to 
Egypt.  W(!  have  sold  armaments  to  Iran 
and  to  Saadl  Arabia.  The  results  in  Iran 
were  counjterproductive 
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allies.    Japan,    ourselves    and 

varying  degrees  use  Middle 

Concern   that   oil    production 

be  threatened  by  hostile  acts 

overtly  supported  by  Russia 

countries  to  want  the  sale 

against  that  possibility.  Israel 


believes  that  the  defensive  AWACS 
planes  in  Saudi  Arabia's  hands  as  well 
as  the  Sidewinder  rockets  mounted  on 
F-15's  might  be  used  aggressively  against 
them. 

In  that  atmosphere  where  Egypt  and 
Saudi  Arabia  violently  differ  from  Israel 
what  should  be  our  judgment?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  start  a  coalition  of  mutual  de- 
fense involving  part  of  the  Moslem  world 
without  antagonizing  Israel? 

Building  a  coalition  of  mutual  defense 
in  the  Middle  East  can  be  done  if  there 
is  thawing  out  of  distrust  and  hate.  The 
military  capability  and  the  use  of  mod- 
em war  technology  has  been  mastered  by 
the  Israelis.  They  are  excellent  fighters. 

It  is  not  easy  to  envision  with  certainty 
a  stable  coalition  of  Middle  East  Moslem 
countries.  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia  be- 
lieve it  is  possible.  We  should  support 
that  goal. 

The  questions  of  our  people  who  ask 
"Is  it  our  business?"  and  "Why?"  can 
and  should  be  answered  "Yes"  if  there 
is  a  chance  to  enhance  the  stability  of 
the  Middle  East  which  means  a  continu- 
ation of  no  warfare,  firm  efforts  to  re- 
solve conflicts,  a  seeking  of  peaceful 
solutions  to  antagonisms — in  short  keep- 
ing the  peace. 

The  American  people  expect  us  to  pre- 
vent circumstances  where  we  are  dragged 
into  a  war,  a  war  directly  drawing  our 
youth  into  foreign  conflicts. 

It  should  be  noted  by  Americans  that 
the  delivery  of  the  AWACS  planes  starts 
in  1985,  and  the  delivery  of  Sidewinders 
about  January  of  1984.  If  there  are  rea- 
sons to  block  the  sale  before  those  dates, 
action  to  stop  the  delivery  of  the  arms 
can  be  done  then. 

There  are  no  guarantees.  I  quote  from 
Montana's  Mike  Mansfield's  cable: 

The  pre-eminent  Issue  is  peace  and  jieace 
will  take  time,  patience  and  understanding. 
Will  we  look  to  the  future  and  measure  the 
possible  costs  of  failure  or  face  up  to  the 
present  and  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  a 
possible  holocaust  in  the  most  volatile  region 
on  earth? 

The  Camp  David  accords  can  be  en- 
larged, can  be  resolved,  conflicts  can  be 
avoided.  While  we  continue  to  support 
Israel's  survival  there  can  and  must  be 
a  broadening  of  responsibility  shared  by 
Moslem  neighbors  to  imderstand  and 
accept  as  Egypt  has  Israel's  permanence 
as  a  nation.  A  coalition  of  understanding 
is  necessary.  Saudi  Arabia  has  stepped 
forward  to  some  degree — I  would  hope 
more — to  work  with  Egypt  a  beginning 
toward  that  goal. 

The  sale  may  enhance  that  beginning. 
As  Mike  Mansfield  determined,  I  too  am 
ready  to  "face  up  to  the  present  and  do 
what  we  can  to  prevent  a  possible  holo- 
caust in  the  most  volatile  region  on 
Earth." 

I  side  with  Mike. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  AWACS  sale. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I 
know  this  has  been  a  difficult  decision  for 
him  as  it  has  \xen  a  difficult  decision  for 
virtually  every  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  he  has  shown  courage,  and,  by  ex- 
ample, he  has  shown  how  the  Senate  will 
work  its  will  to  assist  in  the  peace  and 
maintain  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  biU  (H.R.  4035). 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes  for  a  colloquy  with  re- 
spect to  another  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  In- 
stead of  requesting  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
an  amendment  today,  I  believe  this  mat- 
ter can  be  disposed  of  through  a  collo- 
quy with  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  chairman  and  our  Energy 
Committee  Chairman,  Senator  McClure. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  knows,  an 
environmental  dispute  of  great  concern 
to  the  State  of  Florida  is  raging  over 
whether  the  Interior  Department  should 
issue  leases  to  mine  phosphate  in  the 
Osceola  National  Forest. 

Since  my  colleagues  may  not  be  as 
aware  of  the  issues  involved  that  have 
implications  for  all  States,  I  would  like 
to  begin  this  colloquy  by  first  giving  the 
background  behind  this  dispute. 

During  the  period  1965  to  1968,  92 
prospecting  permits  were  issued  in  the 
Osceola  National  Forest  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  And  between  1969  and  1972 
four  companies  subsequently  filed  appli- 
cations for  preference  right  leases  on  41 
of  these  permit  areas,  covering  34  per- 
cent of  the  forest. 

In  1972,  the  State  of  Florida  filed  suit 
to  enjoin  the  Interior  Secretary  from 
issuing  the  leases  and  has  expressed  its 
continuing  opposition  by  intervening  in 
two  lawsuits  which  attempted  to  force 
issuance  of  the  permits.  Nevertheless, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  sud- 
denly decided  to  press  ahead.  Unless 
Congress  acts,  mining  in  the  forest  could 
begin  soon  after  the  leases  are  granted 
sometime  early  next  year. 

In  mv  view,  issuing  these  leases  would 
violate  States  rights  in  a  major  way.  In 
mv  hand  today,  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Watt  signed  by  16  of  17  Mem- 
bers of  the  Florida  delegation  in  opposi- 
tion to  mining  in  the  forest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,  October  27, 1981. 
Hon.  James  G.  Watt. 
Secretary  of  Interior, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  It  Is  our  understand- 
ing that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  1« 
presently  reviewing  forty-one  preference 
rleiht  lease  applications  for  phosphate  min- 
ing In  the  Osceola  National  Forest  In  Florida. 
The  Congressional  delegation  of  the  State  of 
Florida  would  like  to  express  Its  concern 
over  continuing  reports  that  the  Administra- 
tion supports  phosphate  mining  In  thU 
forest  and  Is  taking  steps  to  attain  that  end. 

The  phosphate  deposits  In  the  Osceola  Na- 
tional Forest  are  small  In  comparison  to 
those  beyond  the  forest's  bounds.  In  fact, 
two-fhlrds  of  the  phosphate  body  which 
contains  the  Osceola  detjoslts  lie  on  private 
lands  adjoining  the  Osceola  National  Forest. 
Countless  studies  confirm  that  there  la  more 
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than  enough  phosphate  available  In  the 
United  States  to  satisfy  our  domesUc  de- 
mand and  allow  us  to  maintain  a  healthy 
export  trade  in  this  commodity. 

The  Osceola  Is  a  multi-purpose  forest. 
Therefore,  a  variety  of  recreational  ivctlvltles 
will  be  disrupted  during  30  years  of  phos- 
phate mining  as  proposed.  Many  of  us  also 
doubt  whether  the  affected  wetlands  can  be 
reclaimed  without  damage  afUr  that  30-year 
period. 

Several  proposals  are  currently  before  the 
Congress  to  prohibit  phosphate  mining  in 
the  Osceola  National  Forest  and  compensate 
those  who  have  made  applications  to  mine 
there.  While  these  proposals  suggest  different 
methods  of  compensation,  all  have  one  over- 
riding goal:  prohibit  phosphate  mining  In 
this  valuable  and  unique  national  forest. 

The  Congressional  delegation  of  the  State 
of  Florida  and  the  citizens  we  represent  are 
united  In  our  opposition  to  the  Issuance  of 
phosphate  leases  in  the  Osceola  National 
Forest,  One  of  the  basic  tenets  of  this  Ad- 
ministration has  been  to  return  decision- 
making authority  to  the  states  and  localities, 
who  are  best  able  to  determine  the  needs  of 
their  citizens  It  Is  our  firm  hope  that  the 
Administration  will  adhere  to  the  doctrine  It 
espouses,  acknowledge  the  wl.'ihe?  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Florida,  and  discontinue  Its  efforts 
„o  Institute  phosphate  mining  In  the  Osceola 
National  Forest. 
Sincerely, 

Paula  Hawkins,  Lawton  Chiles,  US. 
Senate:  L.  A.  "Skip"  Bafalls  T)on 
Puqua,  Bill  McCullum,  Clay  Shaw, 
Claude  Pepper.  Bill  Lehman.  Bill 
Nelson,  Earl  Hutto.  Bill  Young. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  should 
the  department  proceed  in  the  face  of 
such  strong  opposition  from  our  States 
elected  representatives,  it  will  make  a 
mockery  of  the  view  that  development 
issues  are  for  local  people  to  decide,  not 
people  in  Washington. 

Now.  sometimes  it  is  argued  that  de- 
velopment is  in  the  national  interest  and 
the  views  of  local  citizens  must  be  over- 
ridden. However,  that  case  cannot  be 
made  witli  regard  lo  mining  this  forest 
for  phosphate. 

There  are  enough  known  domestic 
phosphate  deposits  to  satisfy  U  S.  de- 
mand and  to  continue  exporting  phos- 
phate at  the  current  level  for  about  100 
years. 

In  view  of  these  concerns,  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  comment  on 
this  States  rights  dispute  and  whether 
he  can  advise  the  Senator  from  Florida 
whether  he  feels  new  powers  should  be 
given  to  State  or  local  officials  so  that 
they  can  decide  how  best  to  use  their 
own  resources? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  think  certainly  the 
question  of  leasing  of  Federal  resources 
within  a  State  is  a  matter  of  continuing 
concern.  I  think  we  should  be  very  sen- 
sitive to  the  opportunity  for  the  State 
and  local  governments  to  go  through  the 
permit  process  to  apply  whatever  con- 
servation or  environmental  constraints 
the  local  governments  desire  to  attach. 

There  is,  of  course,  always  the  Con- 
cern with  respect  to  the  wise  utilization 
of  the  natural  resources  that  belong  to 
all  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  I  would 
hope  that  we  are  always  able  to  give  to 
State  and  local  governments  the  full 
range  of  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
own  judgments  with  respect  to  those  re- 


sources which  more  particularly  affect 
them. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  companies  were  going  to  settle 
until  someone  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment flashed  the  high  sign  to  pursue 
their  efforts? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  aware  that  this 
is  a  continuing  struggle  that  has  been 
going  on  for  at  least  10  years.  I  have 
been  up  and  down  this  hill. 

I  should  not  say  that.  I  am  not  sure 
that  in  Florida  they  have  what  is  known 
as  a  hill.  But  if  there  is  one,  certainly 
this  is  it.  and  we  have  been  up  and  down 
it  several  times. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  In  view  of  all  of  this. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
wearing  his  other  hat  as  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Committee,  would  agree  to  hear- 
ings by  February  on  my  bill,  S.  1633. 
and  on  a  bill  by  Senator  Chiles  also  on 
this  subiect. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Without  fixing  a  spe- 
cific date.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  we 
will  have  hearings  on  it  early  in  the  next 
session.  I  say  that  because  I  am  not  cer- 
tain when  the  Senate  will  convene  or 
when  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  sched- 
ule such  hearings.  But  it  will  be  very 
early  in  the  next  year. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  With  those  assur- 
ances. Mr.  President,  I  will  not  offer  my 
amendment.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  cooperation  and  yield 
what  t'me  remains  to  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Chiles. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  comments  of 
my  colleague  from  Florida. 

I  am  pleased  to  spetik  to  the  issue  of 
phosphate  mining  in  the  Osceola  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Florida.  This  small.  157,- 
000-acre  forest  in  my  State  has  been, 
and  hopefully  will  continue  to  be.  a  valu- 
able source  of  timber,  fish  and  wildlife 
species,  wetlands,  and  recreational  op- 
portunities including  hunting,  fishing, 
and  camping. 

Today,  however,  the  Osceola  National 
Forest  is  in  danger.  It  is  in  danger  of 
undergoing  drastic  change  by  being 
strip  mined  for  phosphate.  Unless  Con- 
gress acts,  there  is  a  chance  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  could  issue  mining 
leases  that  would  cover  approximately 
one-third  of  this  forest.  And.  unfortu- 
nately, the  chances  appear  to  be  getting 
greater  that  the  Department  of  Interior 
will,  in  fact,  issue  leases.  One  thing  is 
clear.  If  we  extract  the  phosphate  de- 
posits underlying  the  forest  we  will  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  timber  harvesting,  wet- 
land preservation,  wildlife  protection, 
and  recreation  opportunities  now  offered 
by  the  forest. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  now  the 
people  of  Florida  have  lived  with  the 
threat  hanging  over  us  that  the  Osceola 
will  be  strip-mined  for  phosphate.  The 
41  pending  applications  have  been  under 
review  since  1974.  Time  and  again  pub- 
lic testimony  has  been  dehvered  in  op- 
position to  this  activity  and.  as  you 
know,  legislation  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  which  seeks  to  resolve  this  situa- 
tion. 

While  different  approaches  have  been 
suggested.  Members  of  the  Florida  con- 
gressional delegation  agree  that  phos- 


phate mining  should  not  take  place  in 
this  foi-est.  It  is  obvious  time  is  needed 
for  Congress  to  look  i^to  this  matter 
carefully  and  hopefully  reach  a  consen- 
sus on  how  best  to  protect  the  forest  and 
deal  fairly  with  those  who  may  establish 
rights  to  leases  in  the  Osceola. 

I  am  growing  increasingly  concerned, 
however,  about  the  mood  of  the  present 
administration  in  terms  of  mineral  ex- 
ploration in  general  and,  more  specifi- 
cally, about  the  administration's  attitude 
toward  leasing  in  the  Osceola  National 
Forest.  What  has  been  an  involved  and 
lengthy  process  has  suddenly  steamrolled 
and.  before  you  know  it.  if  no  action  Is 
taken,  these  leases  will  have  been  issued 
without  Congress  having  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  its  judgment.  Let  me  give  you 
some  examples  of  how  this  leasing  proce- 
dure is  moving  along. 

Soon  after  the  Reagan  administration 
entered  office.  I  contacted  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Block,  concerning  the 
Department's  position  on  the  Osceola 
phosphate  mining  leasing  question.  In 
an  April  1981  response  to  me  Secretary 
Block  indicated  that  the  Department 
position  remain  unchanged  from  the 
previous  administration.  I  was  encour- 
aged by  this  response  in  that  the  former 
administration's  position  had  been  that 
no  technology  was  available  or  proven  to 
assure  that  mining  could  be  carried  out 
under  conditi(»is  that  would  insure  the 
adequate  utilization  of  the  lands.  Now. 
however,  only  6  months  later,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announces  that 
the  administration  now  believes  the  for- 
est will  not  be  threatened  by  Intensive 
phosphate  mining.  I  ask  you,  what  has  • 
changed? 

Another  Incident  involved  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  In  the 
past  the  Agency  has  oppKwed  leasing, 
stating  that  the  issuance  of  the  leases 
would  lead  to  irreparable  destruction  of 
•jome  28.000  acres  of  wetlands  in  the 
Osceola.  A  January  1980  report  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  from  the 
Agency  recommended  that  no  leases  for 
phosphate  mining  be  issued  for  the 
forest  and  that  alternative  approaches 
be  explored  to  resolve  the  matter  of  the 
pending  lease  applicitions.  Now.  how- 
ever, as  indicated  in  EPA's  testimony  be- 
fore a  House  of  Rer^rpsentatives  subcom- 
mittee, the  Environmental  Protection 
Aeencv  appears  to  be  movine  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  ask  you,  what  has  changed? 

Mr.  President,  the  charges  made  by 
the  administration  that  the  forest  can, 
in  fact,  be  restored  if  strip-mined,  need 
to  be  examined.  The  Osceola  National 
Forest  deserves  protecting  and  Congress 
needs  to  have  a  chance  to  fully  explore 
the  i'ssuos  surrounding  the  pending  lease 
applications.  I  feel  confident  that  the 
scientific  evidence  couiled  with  public 
support  in  favor  of  preserving  the  pres- 
ent uses  of  the  Osceola  will  convince 
Senators  to  take  the  necessary  action  to 
prohibit  phosphate  mining  in  the  forest. 
We  need  to  make  sure  we  do.  In  fact, 
have  time  to  study  this  matter.  Hone- 
fullv.  th's  will  lead  the  way  to  active 
consideration  of  legislation  to  resolve 
the  longstard'ne  controversy  surround- 
ing phosphate  mining  in  the  Osceola  Na- 
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tlonal  F)reat.  I  know  I  will  continue  to 
press  foi'  action  in  this  regard. 

I  than  k  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
his  comi  nitment  that  we  will  have  hear- 
ings on  this  subject.  It  is  a  matter  that 
we  need  to  try  to  resolve.  Certainly,  in 
Florida,  the  local  government  units,  the 
recreation  people,  all  people — all  people, 
except  tjhe  people  holding  permits — are 
universa^lly  against  the  mining  industry 
going  ir*o  these  forests. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanim(^us  consent  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator fro^  Idaho  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  2  mi|iutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiiout 
objectiofi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    S4l 


Mr.  SVMMS. 
unprintqd 
ask  for 

The 


Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and 
its  immediate  consideration. 
PRESTOTNG     -OFFICER.      The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

it^isldt.ve  cieric  read  as  follows: 

or    from    Idaho    (Mr.    Stmms) 
an    unprlnted    amendment    num- 


ih. 

The 

proposes 


bered  541. 


Mr. 
unanimous 
of  the 

The 
objectioi  I 

The 


57!  la 


cat  ?gi 


panies 
trained 


$YMMS.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
consent  that  further  reading 
ainendment  be  dispensed  with. 
^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

it  is  so  ordered, 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

35.  line  10.  after  the  date  "\9«i" 

following:  ":  Provided.  That  funds 

liable  for  expenditure   under   this 

tracts  entered  into  pursuant  to  16 

to  provide  ftxed-wlng  air  tanker 

Jhall   be  transferred  Into  the  cate- 

Ifightlng  Forest  Fires'  and  that,  with 

subsequent  fiscal  years,  the  Forest 

bLdget  shall  Include  such  amounts 

sjch  budget  category  or  such  equlva- 

ory     as     may     subsequently     be 


On 

Insert  th( 
made  av 
Act  for  ci 

use 

services 

gory  of 

respect  t 

Service 

within 

lent 

adopted 

Mr.  S'  rMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  a 
technlca  amendment  whose  only  pur- 
pose is  t(i  secure  increased  accountability 
for  a  viti  J  Forest  Service  firefighting  pro- 
gram. Tliis  amendment  does  not  call  for 
the  apt  ropriation  of  any  additional 
funds.  Bit  it  will  provide  a  considerable 
public  bineflt  by  enabling  Congress  and 
the  Forest  Service  to  make  better  use 
of  available  resources  in  protecting  •ur 
national  forests. 

The  ir  itial  attack  capability  of  fixed- 
wing  fin  fighting  aircraft  commonly  re- 
ferred t(i  as  airtankers  provides  an  in- 
dlspensa  )le  firstline  of  defense  in  pro- 
tecting the  national  forest  system.  The 
Forest  Service  contracts  annually  with 
about  15  small,  private  companies, 
through  comnetitive  bidding,  for  these 
services.  Under  existing  statutory  au- 
thority ;hese  contracts  are  renewable 
twice  without  readvertising.  The  com- 


provide   airtankers   and   highly 
crews   to   drop   fire   retardant 


chemicals  on  forest  fires.  They  are  paid 
a  daily  leadlness  rate,  called  the  avail- 
ability payment,  and  they  are  paid  an 
additional  hourly  amount  for  actual  fly- 
ing time  related  to  firefighting. 

Under  current  procedures,  the  air- 
tanker  i.vallability  funds  are  included 
without  Identification  under  a  general 
"fire  protection"  line  Item  in  the  Forest 
Service  budget.  Because  these  funds  are 
not  separately  Identified,  effective  con- 


gressional oversight  Is  impossible.  Fur- 
thermore, airtanker  operators  can  only 
guess  at  the  Forest  Service's  tanker 
usage  intentions.  I  should  point  out  that 
these  airtankers  were  originally  con- 
verted for  the  benefit  of  the  Government 
firefighting  system  and  they  have  no 
other  purpose.  As  things  now  stand,  these 
contractors  cannot  effectively  conduct 
the  long-range  planning  that  is  vital  to 
their  survival  in  such  a  complex  and 
capital-intensive  business. 

The  1981  airtanker  year  program  illus- 
trates the  problem  dramatically.  Last 
fall  the  Forest  Service  advertised  con- 
tracts for  45  airtankers.  In  January  it 
announced  it  would  award  only  37  con- 
tracts because  bids  had  exceeded  the 
Forest  Service  expectations.  Of  course, 
neither  Congress  nor  apparently  anyone 
else  knew  what  these  expectations  were. 
The  Forest  Service  then  announced  that, 
without  a  $1  millicHi  programing,  funds 
would  not  be  available  to  contract  for 
what  they  had  earlier  advertised  as  the 
Government's  minimum  needs.  Sudden- 
ly in  March,  however,  without  any  new 
funds,  the  Forest  Service  awarded  all  but 
one  of  the  contracts.  Where  did  the  fimds 
come  from?  Why  was  this  critical  pro- 
gram apparently  so  vulnerable  to  factors 
we  know  nothing  about? 

The  1981  program  involved  approxi- 
mately $3'/2  million  in  availability  funds 
for  a  fleet  of  44  airtankers.  To  award  the 
same  contractt  for  1982  would  require  the 
same  amount  plus  an  additional  amount 
to  cover  inflation.  Supposedly  these 
funds  exist  in  this  budget.  Assuming  they 
do,  they  are  buried  in  a  $178  million  line 
item.  My  amendment  would  consolidate 
airtanker  program  costs  into  the  forest 
firefighting  line  item,  where  they  belong. 
I  seek  to  avoid  a  repeat  of  the  same 
problem  again  next  year. 

This  amendment  would  cost  no  money. 
It  would  place  availability  funds  and  ac- 
tual flving  time  funds  into  the  same 
line  item.  It  is  designed  to  provide  some 
Forest  Service  accountability  to  Con- 
gress for  this  important  program.  In 
addition,  Government  lands  will  benefit 
from  the  increased  protection  assured  by 
the  airtanker  industry  s  ability  to  plan 
ahead  with  some  awareness  of  Forest 
Service  intentions. 

Of  course,  this  amendment  will  not 
alter  the  existing  system  whereby  actual 
fire  protection  costs,  as  determined  by 
burning  conditions  during  a  particular 
fiscal  year,  are  funded  through  the  same 
line  item,  but  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation. Sufficient  authority  would 
exist  with  respect  to  these  firefighting 
funds  to  aUow  the  Forest  Service  to  con- 
tract for  additional  airtankers  during 
any  fiscal  year  if  fire  conditions  warrant 
such  action.  The  transfer  is  not  in  any 
way  intended  to  limit  the  ability  of  the 
Government  to  contract  for  the  availa- 
bility of  additional  planes  if  necessary. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  intended  to  facil- 
itate contracting  for  the  availability  of 
additional  airtankers  under  serious  fire 
conditions. 

Wildfires  are  a  devastating  threat  to 
Idaho  and  the  mountainous  West.  Th's 
summer  forest  fires  ravaged  thousands 
of  acres  of  Idaho  mountainsides,  de- 
stroying millions  of  dollars  of  Govern- 


ment and  private  property.  At  the  same 
time,  apparently  for  want  of  either 
Forest  Service  money  or  authority,  more 
than  a  dozen  airtankers  sat  uncon- 
tracted  for  on  runways  through  the 
West.  I  understand  some  otherwise  im- 
used  American  tankers  went  to  Canada 
in  the  meantime. 

Protection  from  these  flres  should 
never  be  compromised  by  the  vagaries  of 
a  Government  budgeting  system  hidden 
from  sight.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  bring 
the  dollars  assigned  to  this  program  out 
in  the  open.  At  the  same  time,  we  would 
clarify  whatever  question  may  exist  with 
respect  to  the  authority  to  hire  addi- 
tional airtankers  if  conditions  warrant. 
The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
provide  additional  protection  for  our 
forests  without  any  additional  appro- 
priation 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  both  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  them  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  discussed  extensively.  I 
am  not  certain  what  the  ultimate  result 
will  be,  whether  or  not  the  other  body 
will  find  an  acceptance  of  this  amend- 
ment. However.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment,  take  it  to  the  confer- 
ence, and  determine  at  that  point  where 
we  might  go  after  further  consultation 
with  the  administration  and  Members 
of  the  other  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  541)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
engaging  In  a  colloquy  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana,  now  the  Presiding  OCBcer 
(Mr.  LucAR). 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Indiana.  I  would 
first  like  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  consenting  to  engage  in  this  colloquy 
to  address  an  issue  that  is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  indicates  con- 
sistent congressional  support  throughout 
the  last  15  years.  The  Dunes  were  au- 
thorized by  Congress  on  November  4, 
1966,  and  established  on  September  8. 
1972.  The  authorization  was  amended  on 
October  18,  1976.  to  set  the  lakeshore 
boundaries  and  to  begin  acquisition.  The 
authorization  act,  as  amended,  estab- 
lished an  acquisition  ceiling  of  $60,812,- 
100,  and  to  date,  $60,800,000  have  been 
appropriated.  Of  the  12,535  acres  that 
were  authorized  for  acquisition  between 
1966  and  1976,  only  170  acres  remain  to 
be  acquired. 

Public  Law  96-612,  which  passed  Con- 
gress in  December  of  1980,  authorized  an 
additional    488    acres    for    acquisition. 
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Thus,  the  Dimes'  acquisition  plans  will 
be  complete  with  the  addition  of  only  658 
acres.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  100  per- 
cent of  the  currently  appropriated  funds 
have  been  expended,  it  is  essential  that 
additional  moneys  be  made  available  for 
completion  of  a  process  that  began  al- 
most 15  years  ago. 

Senator  Lugar  and  I  have  consistently 
supported  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore.  which  is  the  only  designated 
national  park  area  in  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. The  location  of  the  park  in  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  State  provides 
scenic  beauty  and  recreational  facilities 
to  an  area  which  is.  in  aU  other  respects, 
heavily  industrialized,  urbanized,  and 
congested.  Over  a  million  people  visit 
and  use  the  Dunes'  faculties  each  year 
and  expansion  is  essential  to  accommo- 
date the  ever-increasing  number  of  vis- 
itors. To  Ulustrate,  264,000  people  visited 
the  Dunes  in  1978,  whUe  1,223,000  people 
visited  in  1980.  These  figures  represent 
a  78-percent  increase  in  park  visitations. 

Another  example  is  the  fact  that  the 
level  of  participation  in  the  wide  range 
of  environmental  education  programs 
and  other  public  activities  offered  by  the 
Park  Service  has  almost  doubled  in  the 
mental  phenomenon  which  is  both  spec- 
tacularly beautiful  and  a  source  of  great 
pride  to  Indiana  residents.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  35  percent  of  the  visitors 
to  the  park  each  year  are  from  outside 
Indiana. 

I  want  to  make  you  aware  of  our  letter 
of  July  13,  1981,  in  which  we  requested 
an  appropriation  of  $3.5  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982  for  land  acquisition  and  com- 
pletion of  several  projects  related  to  the 
continued  improvement  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  The  House 
has  included  this  and  then  some  in  its 
bill. 

We  want,  at  this  time,  to  reaflftrm  our 
support  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  and  to  express  our  hooe  that 
you  win  give  careful  consideration  to 
this  request  when  H.R.  4035  goes  to  con- 
ference. We  also  want  to  support  the 
House  position.  Since  there  is  no  money 
in  this  bill,  essential  operations  of  the 
Dunes  cannot  continue.  This  is  tanta- 
mount to  deauthorization,  which  the  ad- 
ministration opposes  and  I  strongly 
oppose. 

I  am  confident  there  will  be  compro- 
mise with  the  House,  that  the  operations 
of  the  Dunes  will  continue,  and  that 
there  will  be  reasonable  amounts  of 
moneys  for  future  acquisition. 

I  urge  committee  cooperation  and  In- 
dulgence in  this  matter. 

I  want  to  remind  the  chairman  of  our 
letter  of  October  13  reiterating  our  con- 
cerns over  the  Indiana  Dunes.  The  letter 
of  July  13  requested  appropriations  of 
$3.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  for  land 
acquisition  and  other  expenses  for  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  our  letter  dated 
July  13,  1981,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


TT.S.  Sen  ATS, 
Wathington.  D.C..  July  13,  1981. 
Hon.  Jakes  A.  McChjre, 
Chairman,  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies, Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Jm:  When  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  nterior  and  Related  Agencies  marl'8 
up  HJt.  4035  this  week,  we  hope  that  It 
will  give  favorable  consideration  to  an  ap- 
propriation of  $3.6  mUllon  In  ftscal  year  1982 
for  land  acquisition  and  other  expenses  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore. 

In  December  1980.  following  four  years  of 
legislative  effort,  the  Congress  enacted  S. 
2261.  a  bUl  introduced  by  Senators  Lugar 
and  Bayb,  S.  2261  authorized  »3.1  million 
for  land  acquisition  at  the  Indiana  Dunes. 
In  addition,  $1.7  million  of  acquisition  au- 
thority remains  to  be  fimded  under  the  1966 
and  1976  legislation. 

The  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Is 
the  only  national  park  In  the  State  of  In- 
diana. Over  one  mllUon  VS.  citizens  visit 
the  park  each  year.  An  appropriation  of  $3.5 
million  would  permit  completion  of  several 
important  projects  and  funding  of  half  of 
the  land  acquisitions  previously  authorized. 

Specifically,  we  would  propose  that  $2.4 
million  be  appropriated  for  land  acquisition 
In  fiscal  year  1982.  This  would  allow  for 
acquisition  of  land  for  the  east  transit  ter- 
minal and  Information  center  and  possible 
acquisition  of  a  golf  course  to  provide  a 
camping  ground  for  park  visitors,  as  author- 
ized by  S.  2261.  Some  of  these  fvmds  might 
also  be  used  for  acquisition  of  homes  for 
those  owners  who  might  want  to  seU  their 
homes  during  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  House  reort  recommends  $200,000  In 
funding  for  the  west  unit  access  road  and 
$200,000  for  the  east  unit  transit  terminal 
and  Information  center.  But  the  House  bill 
does  not  specifically  set  aside  these  funds. 
These  are  high  priority  items  which  we  be- 
lieve should  be  specifically  earmarked  in  the 
bill.  We  would  a!so  strongly  recommend  an 
appropriation  of  $500,000  to  complete  work 
already  underway  for  road  restoration. 
Finally,  we  would  recommend  $200,000  for  a 
comprehensive  transportation  evaluation 
study. 

Our  recommendation  of  *3.5  million  is  the 
same  as  recommended  by  the  House  Ap-ro- 
priatlons  Committee.  But  It  excludes  $300,- 
000  for  yet  another  gealogical  study  of  the 
BalUy  nuclear  facility  and  two  small  ap'>ro- 
prlations  totaUing  $100,000.  while  assuring 
funding  for  the  west  unit  access  road  and 
the  east  unit  terminal  and  information 
center. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  or  need  addi- 
tional   information,   please   contact    us    di- 
rectly or  .Teff  Burnam   (ext.  47443)   or  Mary 
Moses    (ext.  48736)    of  our  staffs. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  O.  Lugar, 
Dan  Quatle. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
there  is  no  money  in  this  bill. 

I  urge  the  cooperation  of  the  chair- 
man in  working  with  the  Senators  from 
Indiana  to  come  to  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise in  the  conference  committee  to  con- 
tinue the  money  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  junior 
Senator  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  their  continued  interest  in 
this  subject.  I  am  sure  they  recognize 
that  all  of  the  items  included  in  the  re- 
quest dated  July  13  will  be  dealt  with 
in  conference.  The  Senate  conferees  will 
give  these  items  very  careful  considera- 
tion, recognizing  the  fiscal  restraints 
within  which  we  have  to  work. 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  additional 
reductions  in  this  bill  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice budgets. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Community  Health  Repre- 
sentative program  which  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  completely  eliminate.  The 
proposal  before  the  Senate  would  reduce 
the  program  to  $24.5  million,  which  is  a 
32  V2 -percent  cut  from  last  year's  budget. 
Obviously,  this  valuable  program  is  being 
asked  to  absorb  more  than  its  fair  share 
of  budget  cuts. 

The  CHR  program  provides  a  broad 
ranse  of  health  care  assistance  to  tribal 
members;  it  is  managed  and  adminis- 
tered solely  by  the  tribes  which  allows 
each  program  to  be  tailored  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  unique  needs  of  each  reserva- 
tion. 

The  program  has  succeeded  in  not  only 
bringing  crucially  needed  health  care 
services  to  reservation  Indians,  but  it  has 
also  had  the  effect  of  reducing  costs  as- 
sociated with  health  care. 

In  North  Dakota,  where  the  reserva- 
tions are  located  many  miles  from  popu- 
lation centers  where  there  is  hospital 
care,  the  CHR's  provide  in-home  serv- 
ices. 

The  patient  does  not  have  to  experi- 
ence the  trauma  of  travrfing  long  dis- 
tances for  routine  tests  and  examina- 
tions, and  hospital  admissions  and  asso- 
ciated costs  have  been  reduced  signifi- 
cantly. Indian  Health  Service  statistics 
shows  that  the  CHR's  have  led  to  a  25.2- 
percent  decline  in  hospital  admissions  at 
a  time  when  the  daily  hospital  room 
charge  is  aiiout  $175. 

In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  admit 
a  patient,  the  CHR's  provide  the  only 
available  ambulance  service  other  than 
that  which  is  privately  owned  and  which 
costs  an  average  of  $135.  In  addition,  the 
IHS  has  indicated  that  the  CHR  pro- 
gram has  resulted  in  a  17.5-percent  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  days  a  patient 
is  hospitalized. 

The  CHR's  handle  an  average  of  20  pa- 
tients each  day,  are  on  call  24  hours  a 
day,  and  work  about  6  days  a  week.  They 
are  also  an  essential  element  in  reliev- 
ing the  workload  of  the  reservation  phy- 
sicians whose  patients  number  about  20 
percent  higher  than  physicians  servicing 
non-Indian  populations.  The  CHR  pro- 
gram has  proved  it  is  cost  efiScient  and 
of  great  benefit  to  the  tribes  and  should 
not  be  cut  to  the  extent  now  being  rec- 
ommended. 

I  also  have  reservations  about  the  re- 
ductions targeted  to  the  Indian  educa- 
tion programs,  speciflcallv  the  school 
e^ualizat'on  formula,  Johnson-O'Malley 
educational  assistance,  and  postsecond- 
ary  schools.  These  programs  are  vitally 
imrortant  components  of  our  national 
Indian  education  efforts  and  I  believe  it 
is  a  mistake  to  make  further  reductions. 
Significant  reductions  are  also  being 
requested  for  program  management  and 
general  management  and  facilities  ad- 
ministration. While  this  reduction  may 
well  be  justified.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  Senate  has  not  been  provided  with 
specific  information  about  how  these  re- 
ductions will  be  absorbed  by  the  BIA  and 
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•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
feel  compelled  to  cast  my  vote  against 
H.R.  4035. 

This  bill  is  approximately  $1  billion 
over  in  B.A.  from  the  President's  Sep- 
tember 24  appropriation  request  for  the 
Department  of  the  interior  appropria- 
tions bill.  This  will  establish  a  very  noor 
precedent  for  the  appropriation  bills 
that  have  yet  to  reach  the  Senate  floor. 

I  believe  that  this  Senate  must  demon- 
strate its  true  commitment  to  returning 
fiscal  responsibility  in  the  spending 
habits  of  the  Federal  Government.  Now 
is  the  time  to  live  out  this  commitment. 
Now  is  when  the  rubber  meets  the  road. 
Are  we  really  serious  about  turning  this 
country's  economic  problems  around,  or 
are  we  just  paying  lipservice  to  the  c.ir- 
rent  political  rhetoric  of  the  day,  only  to 
change  when  pressure  of  private  interest 
groups  begins  to  mount? 

Do  we  really  have  $135  million  in  our 
budget  for  SRC-1?  Are  we  not  courting 
disaster  by  refusing  to  accept  even  a  5- 
percent  reduction  in  the  bottom  line  of 
this  bill? 

T  know  that  there  are  other  areas 
where  this  bill  would  appropriate  money 
for  projects  which,  in  this  time  of  eco- 
ncHnic  austerity,  should  not  be  funded. 

I  would  like  to  state  my  intent  to  place 
into  the  Record,  either  later  this  evening 
or  tomorrow,  a  breakdown  of  H.R.  4035, 
highlighting  those  areas  where  this  bill 
excedes  the  recommended  target  needed 
to  balance  the  budget  by  1984. 

I  am  not  without  understanding  of  the 
difficulty  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. Senator  McClure,  has  had  in  com- 
pleting this  appropriation  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent's additional  budget  requests  came 
after  the  mark-up  in  subcommittee  had 
occurred,  making  it  very  difficult  for  the 
members  to  examine  and  make  the  ap- 
propriate changes. 

However.  I  feel  that  to  vote  for  this 
bill  would  set  a  serious  precedent  for  fu- 
ture appropriation  bills  by  indicating 
that  we  are  willing  to  accpt  funding 
levels  which  exceed  those  which  would 
balance  the  budget  by  1984.  I  am  not 
willin?  to  throw  in  the  towel. 

Therefore.  1  respectfully  state  my  op- 
posUion  to  this  bill  and  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  join  me.  Should  the  Presi- 
dent decide  to  exercise  his  veto  power 
he  will  have  mv  firm  support. • 

FT7NDINC    FOR    TRIBALLY    CONTROLLED 
COMMUNITY    COLLEGES 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  concern  for  the  fund  ng  for  thbally 
controlled  community  colleges  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1982.  As 
presently  constructed,  the  Senate  ver- 
sion does  not  provide  funding  for  four 
tr'ballv  controlled  community  colleges 
wh'ch  have  been  determined  to  be 
feasible  durng  fiscal  year  1931. 

These  schools — Fort  Peck  Community 
College,  Cheyenne  River  Community 
College.  Lummi  School  of  Aquaculture 
and  Fisheries,  and  Little  Big  Horn  Com- 
munity College — have  been  determined 
to  be  feasible.  Moreover,  two  of  the 
.schools  received  grant  funds  under  title 
I  of  the  Tribally  Controlled  Community 
Col'ege  Assistance  Act  during  fiscal  year 
1981. 

I  understand,  however,  that  the  House 


version  does  provide  funds  required  to 
provide  grants  to  these  four  schools.  I 
would  strongly  urge,  therefore,  that  my 
colleagues  on  the  conference  committee 
on  the  Interior  appropriations  bill  adopt 
the  House  version.  Given  the  severity  the 
budget  cuts  that  have  already  been  rec- 
ommended for  Indian  programs  through- 
out the  Federal  Government,  I  belie  .e 
that  additional  reductions  to  tribally 
controlled  community  colleges  would  be 
most  unfortunate. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  wisdom  of 
my  request  will  become  most  apparent 
during  deliberations  on  the  conference 
report.  The  Senate  committee  did  not 
provide  the  $998,619  budgeted  for  these 
tribally  controlled  community  colleges 
because  it  believed  they  had  not  been 
declared  eligible  for  assistance  during 
fiscal  year  1982. 

However,  these  tribally  controlled 
community  colleges  have,  in  fact,  been 
declared  eligible  for  Federal  grants. 
Adopting  the  House  committee's  version 
would  simply  restore  funding  levels  to 
that  requested  by  President  Reagan  in 
March,  and  would  meet  the  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  under  Public 
Law  95-471  to  provide  these  grants. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  the  House  version  for 
tnbally  controlled  community  college 
funding.* 

THE  LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND. 
CONTINUING  OUR  COMMIIMENT  TO  RESOURCE 
CON.iERVATION 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
said,  and  I  believe  appropriately,  that 
one  measure  of  a  society's  greatness  is 
how  it  treats  its  young,  its  sick,  and  its 
aged.  I  believe  yet  another  criterion 
should  be  added  which  reflects  the  com- 
plexity of  life  in  the  1980s — how  a  so- 
ciety conserves  its  scarce  natural  re- 
sources, specifically  its  air,  its  water,  and 
its  lands. 

The  election  of  Ronald  Reagan,  his  ap- 
pointment of  James  Watt  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  Anne  Gorsuch  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  their  subsequent 
policy  recommendations  has  focused 
public  and  congressional  attention  on 
this  administration's  commitment  to 
natural  resource  conservation. 

The  Congress  will  soon  be  debating  the 
future  of  our  Nation's  air  and  water 
pollution  laws.  The  outcome  of  these  up- 
coming deliberations  will  have  a  major 
effect  upon  the  health  and  welfare  of  all 
our  citizens  for  generations  to  come. 

Today,  the  Senate  is  about  to  take  an- 
other step  in  preserving  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  iLWCF). 
President  Reagan's  March  budget  re- 
visions proposed  slashing  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund's  fiscal  year 
1932  appropriation  91  percent  from  then 
President  Carter's  January  budget  re- 
quest by  terminating  the  State  assist- 
ance grant  program  and  by  imposing  a 
moratorium  of  Federal  acquisitions.  At 
that  time.  President  Reagan  sought  only 
$45  million  for  the  fund  Last  month,  the 
President  reduced  h's  original  request 
even  further  to  $39  6  million.  Fortu- 
nately, a  bipartisan  coalition  on  both 
sides  of  the  Congress  have  rejected  the 
President's  proposals. 
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In  the  bill  we  are  about  to  pass,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
allocated  $201.5  million  for  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund.  Of  this  total. 
$99  million  is  to  be  allocated  to  the  vari- 
ous Federal  land  management  agencies, 
$100  million  is  to  be  allocated  to  the 
States,  and  $2  million  is  to  be  used  to 
administer  the  State  assistance  grants 
program  I  ask  that  a  table  showing  the 
State-by-state  allocations  be  printed  in 
the  CoNRREssioNAL  RECORD  at  thls  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

LWCF  state  apportionment  at  StOO  million — 

Senate  veraion  of  tl  R.  401S 

State:  Allocation 

Alabama    --  J1.678,  388  07 

Maska    - 868.  348  08 

\merican   Samoa 9^55  38 

\rlzona --. 1.392.592  23 

Arkansas   .- --  1.222.727  45 

California 7.173.567.06 

Colorado    1.502.405   70 

Connecticut 1.585.427  89 

Delaware -- 930.328  37 

District  of  Columbia 337.705  27 

Florida 3   169.  127  48 

Georgia    -.. - 1.955.135  82 

Guam 32.192  56 

Hawaii  ---  1.019.493  38 

Idaho   ..- w 931.298  64 

Illinois 3.  842.  198  07 

Indiana 2.151,870  35 

Iowa   ._ 1.367.  57.5   07 

Kansas  „ - 1,284.440  76 

Kentucky    1,524.903  36 

Louisiana    1.742,748.13 

Maine  ..- 989.878  76 

Maryland 1.931.093  88 

Massachusetts 2.  497.  076  05 

Michigan - -  3.281,252.97 

Minnesota --.  1,765.238.41 

Mississippi    1.223.670  98 

Missouri    -.- 1.960,466.37 

Montana   -. ..-  923,790  25 

Nebraska 1,115.  763  33 

Nevada . 960,  942.  40 

New   Hampshire 975,639.72 

New  Jersey 2.  905,  691  61 

New  Mexico 1  018,  275  51 

New  York 5  850,  422  84 

North  Carolina 1,9.59.  215  43 

North   Dakota - -  910.  673  29 

Ohio  _.- 3,  677.  615  82 

Oklahoma 1,434,855  86 

Oregon 1,  359.945  65 

Pennsylvania 1 3.  977.  763  68 

Puerto   Rico 1,  306  761   77 

Rhode    Island 1,0,53,  564  40 

South  Carolina 1,409,160.20 

South   Dakota 911.815  85 

Tennessee 1  838,326.10 

Texas 4,250  405   19 

CJtah     1,131.267  25 

Vermont    852,987  86 

Virgin  Islands 29,  7fi3  58 

Virginia 2.033,787  07 

Washington   1,735.790  69 

West   Virginia 1.155.183.82 

Wisconsin 1,917,798  11 

Wyoming 843.680  89 

Total 96,999,997.71 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Since  its  inception  in  1965, 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
has  been  the  principle  mechan'sm  for  fi- 
nancing the  protection  nf  our  Nation's 
natural  resources  and  for  the  provision 
of  adequate  outdoor  recreational  oppor- 
tunities throughout  all  regions  and  States 
of  the  country. 

In  this  year  of  budget  austerity.  $"201  5 
million  might  .seem  a  very  large  funding 
level  It  is.  in  fact,  the  m'nimal  funding 
which  is  fiscally  prudent  for  four  reasons. 


First,  it  represents  a  61-percent  reduc- 
tion from  the  budget  request  submitted 
to  Congress  in  January  by  then  President 
Jimmy  Carter. 

Second,  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  recently  signed  into  law  by  President 
Reagan,  Public  Law  97-35,  recommended 
annual  spending  from  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  of  not  less 
than  $275  million.  The  $2015  million 
contained  in  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill  which  we  are  about  to  pass  is  27  per- 
cent lower. 

Third,  the  S201.5  million  is  47  percent 
less  than  the  amount  Congiress  originally 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1981  and  30 
percent  less  than  the  final  fiscal  year 
1981  appropriation  after  subtracting  the 
$90  million  rescission  enacted  in  June. 

Fourth,  and  most  importantly,  'jne 
must  understand  how  this  program  is 
funded.  The  revenues  for  the  Land  anJ 
Water  Conservation  Fund  are  not  raised 
through  income  tax  collections.  Rather, 
these  funds  come  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's receipts  from  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  oil  and  gas  leasing  program. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Oiilce.  these  receipts  are  expected  to  ex- 
ceed $11.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  In 
this  year  of  fiscal  austerity,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  arrived  at  a 
reasonable  compromise  with  bipartisan 
support  by  allocating  $201  5  million,  or 
1.8  percent  of  the  anticipated  OCS  rev3- 
nues  for  the  LaiK'.  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund.  In  this  way.  the  Nation  re- 
invests a  modest  portion  of  the  revenues 
realized  by  the  depletion  of  oil  and  gas 
resources  to  save  for  public  use  natural 
resources  which  cannot  be  replaced — 
land  and  water  resources. 

This  is  the  concept  behind  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund's  crea- 
tion back  in  1965.  It  is  still  very  much 
valid  today — perhaps  even  more  so. 

Unfortunately,  President  Reagan  ear- 
lier this  year  sought  to  elim  nate  the 
State  assistance  grants  program  and  to 
drastically  curtail  funding  for  the  Fed- 
eral share.  Fortunately,  both  the  House 
and  Senate  recognized  this  program's 
accomplishments  and  rejected  the  Presi- 
dents  request  during  consideration  of 
the  Budget  Reconciliat  on  Act.  In  fact, 
the  Reconciliation  Act  recommends  that 
"not  less  than  $275  million"  should  be 
appropriated  annually  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  section 
1401<b»  of  Public  Law  97-35. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  de- 
cision to  continue  the  LWCF  during  rec- 
onciliation was  a  strongly  bipartisan 
one.  In  mid-July,  a  bipartisan  group  of 
21  Senators  joined  with  me  in  a  letter  to 
the  Interior  Appro prlat  ons  Subcommit- 
tee urging  continued  funding  for  both 
the  Federal  and  State  shares  of  the  fund. 
Finally,  in  late  July,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  voted  to  appropri- 
ate the  $201.5  million  which  is  included 
in  the  bill  we  are  about  to  pass.  Impor- 
tantly, that  decision  was  also  biparti- 
sanly  arrived  at. 

Last  month,  when  it  appeared  likely 
that  the  Senate  vvould  begin  debate  on 
the  Interior  appropriations  bill  a  letter 
in  support  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  was  distr  buted  to  all 
Senators.  This  letter  urged  the  reten- 
tion of  the  funding  level  established  by 
the   Senate   Appropriations   Committee 


and  was  signed  by  the  following  11  na- 
tional environmental  organizations: 

The  American  Rivers  Conservation 
Council; 

The  Appalachian  Trail  Conference; 

The  Friends  of  the  Earth: 

The  Izaak  Walton  League: 

The  National  Audubon  Society; 

The  National  Parks  and  Conservation 
Association; 

The  National  Recreation  and  Park 
Ac^sociation ; 

The  Nature  Conservancy; 

The  Sierra  Club; 

The  Trust  for  Public  Land;  and 

The  Wilderness  Society. 

Mr.  President,  since  this  is  such  a 
short  letter,  I  would  like  to  read  It  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks: 

SEPTEMBER   10.  1981. 

De.ar  Senator:  rhe  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servatldn  Fund  (LWCFi  has  proven  to  he  one 
of  the  nation's  most  effective  and  popular 
conservation  pro'.n^ms  It  Is  funded  primarily 
by  Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCSi  leising 
revenues.  Congress  csfcbllshed  the  Fund  so 
that  some  of  thfise  OCS  revenues  would  ti 
reinvested  In  the  protection  of  national 
parks,  forests,  wildlife  refuges,  other  critical 
federal  areas,  and  In  the  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  state  and  local  parks.  As  evi- 
denced by  Its  widespread  ."support,  the  LWCF 
has  been  very  successful  In  achieving  what 
Congress  intended  it  to  do. 

The  Sen  »te  Aporoprlatlons  Committee  has 
Included  $201  6  million  for  the  LWCF  In  the 
Fiscal  Year  1982  'nterlor  Appropriations  bill. 
H.R.  4035.  The  Budget  Reconciliation  legis- 
lation.   PL.   97-35.   recommended    that    the 
LWCF  be  funded  annually  at  a  level  of  at 
lesist  $275  million.  Based  on  our  own  analysis, 
we  have  estimated  that  actual  needs  for  FY 
1982  exceed  $100  million.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, thit  the  $201  6  million  level  as  reported 
out   by   the   Appropriations  Committee   will 
provide   the  funding  necessary  to  continue 
this  Important  program  at  a  minimum  level. 
We  uT^e  you  'o  support  the  Senate  Approp- 
.'latlons  Committee  level   for  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservailon  Fund  and  to  oppose  any 
attempt  to  reduce  the  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram when  the  Senate  considers  the  Interior 
Appropriations  bill. 
Sincerely, 
Howard    Brown,    American   Rivers   Con- 
servation     Council:      Laiirence     Van 
Meter,  Appalachian  Trail  Conference; 
Elizabeth     Kapl.in.     Friends     of     the 
Earth;  Mat'land  Sharpe.  Izaak  Walton 
League;  Alison  Horton,  .Vational  Audu- 
bon Socle'y;    Barry  Tlndall.   National 
Recreation  and  Park  Association;  Wil- 
liam Llenescli.  National  Parks  &  Con- 
servation Association:   William  Chan- 
dler, Nature  Conservancy;   Larry  Wil- 
liams.   Sierra    Club:     Hirrlet     Hunt- 
Burgess.   Trust   for  Public  Land;    and 
Ronald  Tipton.  Wilderness  Society. 

The  Reagan  admini'^tration'.s  effort  to 
eliminate  or  drastical'y  curtail  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  just  does 
not  make  much  sense  to  me  given  all  its 
talk  about  the  need  to  return  program 
dec  sions  and  funds  back  to  the  States — 
the  so-called  'new  federali'^m."  The  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  has  been 
a  perfect  example  of  creative  federalism 
since  1965. 

It  is  through  the  fund  that  park  and 
outdoor  recreation  land  is  protected  by 
the  National  Park  SerVice,  the  Fish  and 
Wi'dlife  Service,  nnd  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. In  addition  the  State  assistance 
[;rants  j)iov'ded  by  the  fund  iire  used 
by  the  States  and  their  localities  for 
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land    acquisition,    planning,    and    con- 
struction of  outdoor  recreation  facilities. 

Each  F  sderal  dollar  received,  however, 
must  be  r  latched  by  an  equal  value  con- 
tribution [by  the  recipient  State  or  local 
government.  More  importantly,  States 
and  local  governments  then  operate  and 
maintain  these  facilities.  This  year  local 
governments  will  spend  mora  than  $4 
billion  to  operate  park  systems. 

The  fai  edition  of  the  Wilderness  So- 
ciety magazine,  the  Living  Wilderness, 
contains  an  excellent  historical  review 
of  the  Lmd  and  Water  Conservation 
Fimd.  This  article,  entitled,  "The  Land 
and  Water  Fund:  A  Good  Program 
Under  Siege,"  was  written  by  Meg  Ma- 
guire.  Ms 
rector  of 


Maguire  served  as  Deputj  Di- 
the  recently  abolished  Herit- 
age Conservation  and  Recreation  Service 
during  t>e  Carter  administrat  on.  Her 
article  rei^iews  the  reasons  behind  the 
creation    tf  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 


servation 


quired  for 
Ing    federal 


Fund,  points  out  many  of  its 
notable  ai  hievements,  and  makes  an  ex- 
cellent ciise  for  its  continuation.  Ms. 
Maguire  e  xplains  that : 

Since  19  15,  2.6  million  acres  have  been  ac- 
■  ^2.1  billion  by  the  four  partlclpat- 
agencles — the  National  Park 
Service,  tile  Forest  Service,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Btirean  of  Land 
Man  age  me  it. 

The  places  where  the  fund  has  been  used 
to  acquire  key  parcels  reads  li;ce  a  guide  to 
the  nation's  outstanding  treasures:  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail,  Blue  Ridge  Parkv/ay,  Cape 
Cod,  Crat«r  Lake,  Death  Valley,  the  Ever- 
glades. Gettysburg,  the  Orand  Tetons,  the 
Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  kev  lands  on 
national  i  lid  and  scenic  rivers.  Including 
the  Rio  I  }rande.  Rogue.  Upper  Missouri. 
American.  Arapaho.  Cascade,  Skagit,  Saw- 
tooth and  Chattocga,  and  dozens  more. 
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and   Water   Conservation 
accomplishments  on  the  State 
level  are  equally  impressive. 
>,  the  fund  hias  provided  $2.46 
the  States  and  their  localities 
State  assistance  grant  pro- 
funds,  which   had  to  be 
dollar- for-doUar,    were    then 
fiiiance  27,000  approved  projects 
the  acquisition  of  open  space 
recreation  or  the  develop- 
dutdoor  recreation  facilities.  Of 
number  of  projects,  7,160  have 
I  he  acquisition  of  over  2.02  mil- 
of  land.  The  degree  of  local 
benefit  from  this  program  is 
from  the  statistic  that  59  per- 
total  funds  obligated  through 
1980  were  channeled  through 
to  locally-sponsored  projects. 
,  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
F\md  has  made  important  con- 
through  the  years.  Since  1965. 
has  received  a  total  of  $23.5 
110   projects.   Over   15,000 
parkland   and   seashore  have 
using  these  funds,  includ- 
malor  portions  of  the  follow- 
parks:   Bellevue,  Brandywine, 
,  Lums  Pond,  Killens  Pond,  and 
State  Seashore. 
President,  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Conservationist  magazine,  pub- 
the  Delaware  Department  of 
flesources  and  Environmental 
CDPta'ned  an  informative  article 
land  and  Water  Conservation 
a  icomplishments  in  Delaware.  I 
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shall  ask  that  this  article  as  well  as  the 
previously  mentioned  article  which  ap- 
pears in  the  fall  edition  of  the  Wilderness 
Society's  magazine  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

As  these  magazine  articles  describe, 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Is  simply  too  important  a  program  to 
have  its  funding  reduced  any  more  than 
it  has  already  been.  Such  additional  cuts 
are  especially  inappropriate  at  a  time 
when  public  visitations  at  our  national 
and  State  parks  are  straining  the  sys- 
tems' abilities  to  handle  them.  Last  year, 
200  million  visits  to  national  parks  were 
recorded  as  well  as  700  millfon  at  State 
parks. 

A  June  19.  1981,  a  Washington  Post 
editorial  explained  it  this  way: 

The  solution  to  the  overuse  problem  is  the 
acquisition  of  more  park  land.  That  Is  what 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  was 
created  to  pro-lrte  ...  By  T>ro-  Idlng  a  steady 
flow  of  money  for  that  and  similar  projects, 
state  as  well  as  federal,  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  has  made  It  possible  .  .  . 
to  protect  key  areas  from  development.  If 
Congress  disrupts  that  process  without  any 
fixed  guarantee  of  when,  if  ever,  it  will  be 
resumed — as  Secretary  Watt  has  requested — 
that  protection  is  going  to  slip  away  and  the 
land  future  generations  will  need  for  recrea- 
tion will  sprout  houses  and  roads  and  the 
other  attributes  of  development. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
W31S  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BuTiNo  Land   fob   Parks 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
was  established  by  Congress  In  1965  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  flow  of  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  park  land  by  the  federal  and  state 
governments.  The  money  comes  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  property,  taxes  on  motorboat  fuel 
and  off-shore  oil  leases.  Abo"t  %'^  blHlrn  of  It 
has  been  spent  in  the  last  15  years  to  buy 
almost  3  million  acres  of  land  for  federal 
projects  and  more  than  2  million  acres  for 
state  projects. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  James  Watt  has 
proposed  putting  a  moratorium  on  these  pur- 
chases and  diverting  some  of  the  fund's 
money  for  "restoration  and  improvement"  of 
property  the  federal  government  already 
owns.  His  rationale  is  that  the  national 
parks,  and  other  federal  properties,  are  in  a 
sad  and  perhaps  dangerous  state  of  disrepair, 
and  the  government  should  not  buy  any 
more  land  until  it  takes  better  care  of  what 
it  already  has. 

Mr.  Watt's  argument  has  a  superficial  logic 
to  It  if  you  accept  his  premise.  But  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  national  parks  are  not  in  par- 
ticularly worse  shape  now  than  they  were  10 
or  20  years  ago.  Here  and  there  parks  do  have 
serious  problems — bad  water  a.id  se^er  sys- 
tems, decaying  buildings  and  roads  That's 
nothing  new:  remember  Mission  '66,  the 
project  of  the  1950s  and  1960s  to  get  the 
parks  back  in  flrst-class  condition? 

Most  of  the  problems  of  the  parks  (and  for 
this  purpose  we  Include  in  that  term  all  fed- 
eral recreational  property)  come  from  over- 
use. For  Instance.  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park,  once  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Park  Serv- 
ice, is  being  loved  to  death,  as  the  Denver 
Post  put  it  last  summer. 

The  solution  to  the  overuse  problem  is  the 
acquisition  of  more  park  land.  That  Is  what 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  was 
created  to  provide.  It  may  be  appropriate  to 
take  some  of  the  money  to  bolster  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  program.  But  totally  cut- 


ting off  the  land-buying  program  would  be 
a  serious  mistake.  More  than  $30  million  baa 
been  spent  in  the  last  three  years,  for  exam- 
ple, buying  land  for  the  Appalachian  Trail; 
another  $30  million  would  complete  this 
project,  which  has  been  under  way  for  dec- 
ades. If  It  is  not  completed  soon,  the  land 
will  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

By  providing  a  steady  flow  of  money  for 
that  and  similar  projects,  state  as  well  as  fed- 
eral, the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
has  made  it  possible  for  property  owners  and 
local  governments  to  protect  key  areas  from 
development  until  their  acquisition  cam?  to 
the  top  of  the  list.  If  Congress  disrupts  that 
process  without  any  fixed  guarantee  of  when, 
if  ever.  It  will  be  resumed — as  Secretary  Watt 
has  requested— that  protection  is  going  to 
slip  away,  and  the  land  future  generations 
will  need  for  recreation  will  sprout  houses 
and  roads  and  the  other  attributes  of  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Now  there  have  been  some 
who  have  suggested  deferring  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund's  State 
assistance  grants  for  a  year  or  2,  as  well 
as  reducing  the  Federal  share  to  the  ad- 
ministration's requested  funding  level  of 
$39.6  million.  I  must  reject  such  a  no- 
tion. 

First,  such  act'on  would  delay  acquisi- 
tions already  on  line.  At  the  rate  which 
land  values  appreciate,  the  eventual  cost 
to  the  Government  could  be  an  addi- 
tional 20  percent  or  more  for  each  year 
beyond  the  current  year.  Since  outstand- 
ing land  areas  which  have  been  author- 
ized for  purchase  are  yet  to  have  funds 
appropriated  total  more  than  $3.1  billion, 
the  eventual  cost  to  the  Government  of 
such  a  funding  delay  is  substantial. 

Second,  such  a  disruption  in  the  State 
grants  program  would  mean  the  loss  of 
many  of  the  skilled  program  managers 
who  have  so  effectively  administered  this 
program  through  the  years. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  a  dis- 
ruption would  mean  the  loss  of  some 
natural  areas  which  need  to  be  acquired 
within  the  year  or  be  lost  to  encroaching 
development.  Areas  like  the  Middle  Run 
and  White  Clay  valleys  in  Delaware  have 
tracts  which  most  certainly  would  be 
lost.  Similarly,  Valley  Forge,  in  nearby 
Pennsylvania,  has  tracts  which  might 
not  survive  intact  after  a  funding  mora- 
torium of  a  few  years. 

The  administration's  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate the  State  share  and  drastically  cur- 
tall  the  Federal  share  just  does  not  make 
much  sense  to  me.  It  is  bad  environmen- 
tal policy,  shortsighted  budget  policy  and 
poor  Government  management. 

In  conclusion,  I  support  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund.  While  I  would 
have  preferred  a  higher  funding  level,  I 
believe  the  $201.5  million  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Senate  Interior  appropri- 
at  ons  bill  is  reasonable,  given  this  years 
budget  cuts.  Mr.  President,  let  us  make 
no  mistake  about  it.  The  money  appro- 
priated for  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  represents  a  substantial 
budget  cut.  It  is  61  percent  less  than  the 
January  budget  request.  30  percent  less 
than  the  final  fiscal  year  1981  appropria- 
tion, 47  percent  less  than  the  originally 
enacted  fiscal  year  1981  appropriation, 
and  27  percent  less  than  the  minimum 
funding  level  recommended  by  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act  which  the  President 
signed  Into  law  Just  2  short  months  ago. 
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Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  for  their 
action  on  this  question.  I  especially 
thank  Senators  Johnston.  Proxmire, 
Specter,  and  Bumpers  for  their  leader- 
ship on  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  debate  in  committee.  I  hope 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  joint  House-Senate  con- 
ference on  this  bill  will  resist  any  effort 
to  reduce  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fimd's  appropriation  beyond  the 
level  it  has  already  been  reduced  to  this 
year. 

ExHisrr  1 

The  Land  and  Water  Fund  :  A  Good  Procbam 

Under  Scece 

(By  Meg  Maguire) 

It  Is  classic  theater. 

The  setting  Is  America.  The  tale  revolves 
around  an  Institution  that  has  inherited  "oil 
money"  and  use  It  to  finance  a  vast  and 
beautlfiU  domain  that  brings  pleasure  to 
many. 

The  characters  are  a  diverse  lot:  members 
of  Congress  who  try  to  match  the  institu- 
tion's funds  with  the  people's  needs,  com- 
munity leaders  who  work  to  si"e  soeclal 
places  in  their  environments  and  create  new 
ones,  and  the  people  of  the  land  who  enjoy 
the  resulting  benefits.  The  play  has  bad  a 
long  and  productive  run. 

Then,  enter  from  the  right  a  new  presi- 
dent and  an  old  Washington  hand  brought 
into  rewrite  the  scene. 

That  is  exactly  what  is  happening  now. 
The  "Institution" — the  blend  of  money  and 
need — is  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund.  It  is  a  sixteen-year-old  "ro-ram  that 
was  born  in  bipartisanship  and  has  acquired 
millions  of  acres  of  land  for  public  use  in 
thousands  of  projects  across  the  nation.  It 
is  under  attack.  The  Reagan  administration 
proposes  to  alter  Its  purposes,  eliminate  Its 
functions,  and  cut  Its  funds  to  zero. 

It  is  an  odd  target  for  budget-cutters. 

The  fund  has  accomplished  what  few  gov- 
ernment programs  can  claim:  a  vast,  per- 
manent legacy  for  the  American  people.  To 
list  the  accomplishments  requires  a  compu- 
ter printout  three  Inches  thick  with  over 
28,000  federal,  state,  and  local  project  entries 
Involving  14,000  communities.  Altogether, 
4.6  million  acres  of  land  has  been  acquired. 

The  fund  was  established  in  19S5  to  assure 
that  "present  and  future  generations"  would 
have  a  full  range  of  outdoor  recreational  op- 
portunities "to  strengthen  the  health  and 
vitality  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Ninety  percent  of  the  revenue  for  the  fund 
comes  from  off-shore  oil  leases.  The  theory 
Is  that  the  nation  should  reinvest  a  portion 
of  the  revenues  from  a  natural  resources 
that  Is  being  depleted — oil — to  save  for  pub- 
lic use  that  which  cannot  be  replaced — land 
and  water  resources.  The  law  requires  that 
every  year  the  fully  authorized  amount  for 
the  fund — now  $900  million  a  year — be  held 
In  a  special  account,  even  If  Congress  falls 
to  appropriate  It  from  that  account.  Today, 
over  $1  billion  remains  In  unappropriated 
resources. 

The  fund  has  served  as  the  principal  plan- 
ner, architect,  and  financier  of  many  of  the 
country's  finest  environmental  blueprints. 
Since  Its  Inception  there  has  been  a  steady 
Infusion  of  money  for  national  par'^s,  forest 
preserves,  and  wildlife  refuges:  state  parks 
and  community  recreation  areas;  access 
ways  to  wild  and  scenic  rivers;  and  historic 
trails.  Benefits  of  the  fund  investment  are 
not  confined  to  recreation.  Local  officials, 
planners,  and  developers  have  come  to  un- 
derstand that  open  space  and  recreation 
projects  often  are  the  best  ways  to  achieve 
other    goals — reclamation    of    mined    lands. 


revltallzatlon  of  neighborhoods,  develop- 
ment of  waterfronts  and  downtown  areas, 
opportunities  for  health  and  physical  fit- 
ness, cooperation  between  public  and  private 
sectors. 

The  fund  has  always  been  blessed  with 
completely  bipartisan  political  support.  In 
fact,  it  haa  been  so  noncontroverslal.  so  free 
from  scandal,  so  steady  in  performance,  that 
it  attracted  little  public  attention  or  aware- 
ness until  recently. 

Now,  suddenly.  It  U  being  treated  by  many 
as  a  burden  rather  than  a  blessing.  Some  of 
Its  friends  have  scattered,  others  have  risen 
angrily  to  Its  defense.  Suddenly  there  Is  also 
public  Interest.  Now,  more  than  ever,  the 
fund  needs  to  be  understood. 

The  fund  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 
(ORRRC),  established  by  Congress  In  1958 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration  as  an 
early  and  formal  recognition  that  growth  has 
an  environmental  price  and  that  resources 
for  public  enjoyment  are  finite.  The  com- 
mission's purpose  was  to  recommend  ways 
to  preserve  and  develop  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  for  Americans. 

In  19S2  its  report.  Outdoor  Recreation  for 
America,  was  Issued  with  the  most  compre- 
hensive assessment  ever  undertaken  of  the 
country's  potential  land  and  water-based 
recreation  resources. 

The  re-ort  concluded — not  surnrlsln<»ly — 
that  outdoor  recreation  was  most  needed 
near  metropolitan  areas,  but  that  "most  of 
the  land  is  where  the  peoole  are  not." 

Economic  benefits  of  outdoor  recreation. 
Its  growin;;  Importance  as  a  major  leisure 
time  activity,  and  Its  compatibility  with 
other  resource  uses  were  underscored.  One 
conclusion  stood  out  alxy^e  the  rest:  "Money 
Is  needed."  especially  by  the  states. 

According  to  the  commission:  "The  key 
elements  in  the  total  effort  to  make  out- 
door recreation  opnortunlties  available  are 
private  enter-rise,  the  states,  and  local  gov- 
ernments." The  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  be  one  of  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance,  not   domination,    the   report   said. 

The  ORRRC  report,  still  relevant  and  fre- 
quently cited  almost  twenty  years  later,  had 
a  profound  Influence  on  conservation  legis- 
lation. In  1963,  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Act 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
assess  needs  and  demand,  classify  re- 
fources.  develop  a  nationwide  plan,  provide 
technical  assistance,  stimulate  regional  co- 
operation, and  conduct  research  and  edu- 
cation. To  carry  out  this  mandate,  the 
Secretary  established  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  (BOR).  Congress  Intended 
It  to  be  a  small  service  bureau,  not  a  land- 
managing  agency.  BOR  and  Its  successor 
agency,  the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Rec- 
reation Service  (HCRS),  were  to  administer 
much  of  the  legislation  emanating  from 
ORRRC.  including  the  fund. 

As  passed  by  Con-^ress,  the  fund  had  two 
"sides."  The  state  side  matched  state  or  lo- 
cal money  on  a  flfty-fifty  basis  to  finance 
acquisition  and  develo-ment  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation areas  and  facilities  In  accordance 
with  Individual  state  plans  and  a  nation- 
wide plan.  The  federal  side  provided  only 
for  land  ncqulsltlon  for  the  National  Park 
Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  and  U.S.  Forest 
Service. 

In  1976  amendments  to  the  fund  legisla- 
tion. Congress  recognized  urban  needs  by 
greatly  increasing  the  level  of  authorization 
and  slightly  altering  the  distribution  for- 
mula on  the  state  side.  Congress  also  called 
for  "a  comprehensive  review  and  report  on 
the  needs,  problems,  and  opportunities  asso- 
ciated with  urban  recreation  in  highly  popu- 
lated regions."  The  National  Urban  Recrea- 
tion Study,  published  in  late  1977,  concluded 
that  current  national  recreation  programs 
did  not  pay  enough  attention  to  rebabUlta- 


tlon  needs  of  deteriorating  local  and  regional 
parks  In  urban  areas.  Buying  land  was  stUI 
a  priority  in  growing  communities  In  the 
Sun  Belt,  the  report  said,  but  almost  all  Ju- 
risdictions In  all  parts  of  the  country  listed 
their  top  priority  as  rehabilitating  and  main- 
taining what  they  already  had  In  a  time  of 
shrinking  financial  resources  and  increased 
public  use.  It  was  a  task  the  fund  was  never 
meant  to  perform. 

The  findings  of  the  urban  study  also  up- 
held the  fund's  critics,  who  complained  that 
It  was  heavily  oriented  toward  suburban 
areas.  On  the  state  side  of  the  fund,  almost 
twice  as  much  money  per  capita  had  gone 
to  suburban  areas  as  to  central  cities.  A  fuU 
range  of  options  to  meet  urban  recreation 
needs  was  presented,  including  one  to  amend 
the  fund  to  remove  various  constraints  on  it. 

Altering  the  basic  purposes  of  the  fund 
was  rejected  on  the  basis  that  It  was  stlU 
badly  needed  to  support  numerous  legisla- 
tive mandates  and  national  conservation  ob- 
jectives quite  apart  from  the  need  to  rebuild 
cities.  Instead,  as  part  of  the  National  Urban 
Policy,  President  Carter  proposed  a  com- 
panion to  the  fund,  tht  Urban  Park  and 
Recreation  Recovery  Program  (UPRRP), 
which  Congress  enacted  in  1978.  For  the  first 
time,  targeted  cities  were  required  to  develop 
comprehensive  plans  and  innovative  ap- 
proaches, bringing  back  to  health  their  total 
park  and  recreation  systems.  The  fund  waa 
to  continue  to  be  used  by  cities  to  buy  land 
and  for  other  new  development  needs. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  1978,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment had  a  comprehensive  recreation  pol- 
icy that  Included  a  variety  of  legislation. 
Interagency  agreements,  executive  orders,  and 
two  complementary  funds  aimed  at  stimulat- 
ing state  and  local  action  to  address  a  broad 
range  of  recreation  needs. 

All  of  this  required  more  money.  The  orig- 
inal fund  authorization  was  for  $100  million 
a  year,  but  by  1968.  with  land  values  escalat- 
ing dramatically,  there  was  widespread  sup- 
port in  Congress  for  tripling  the  original 
amount.  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  (R-Callfor- 
nla)  worked  for  that  measure,  citing  the  ex- 
tensive needs  of  California,  and  supported  by 
then-Governor  Ronald  Reagan.  In  1976.  the 
$300  million  level  was  tripled  again  for  simi- 
lar reasons,  and  today  the  authorized  level 
Is  $900  million. 

It  was  never  Intended  that  the  fund  receive 
Its  appropriations  from  general  tax  revenues. 
From  the  beginning,  special  recreation-re- 
lated sources  of  revenue  were  used:  recrea- 
tion fees  from  federal  lands,  receipts  from 
the  motorboat  fuel  tax,  and  proceeds  from 
sale  of  surplus  federal  real  property.  Still,  It 
was  not  enough  to  cover  the  $300  million 
level,  much  less  the  expanded  authorization. 

To  answer  this  need,  the  1968  fund  amend- 
ments established  a  new  conservation  princi- 
ple by  tapping  receipts  from  leasing  of  oU 
exploration  areas  along  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  (OCS).  The  money  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  fund  up  to  the  authorized  amount 
and  held  In  reserve,  even  if  not  appropriated 
by  the  Congress. 

In  spite  of  an  adequate  and  guaranteed 
funding  source  and  the  Increased  authoriza- 
tion level  to  $900  million,  only  once  has  Con- 
gress appropriated  all  it  had  available. 

Since  1965.  2.6  million  acres  have  been  ac- 
quired for  $2.1  billion  by  the  four  participat- 
ing federal  agencies — the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

The  places  where  the  fund  has  been  used 
to  acquire  key  parcels  reads  like  a  guide  to 
the  nation's  outstanding  treasures:  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail.  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  Cape 
Cod.  Crater  Lake.  Death  Valley,  the  Ever- 
glat?es,  Gettysburg,  the  Grand  Tetons,  the 
Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  key  lands  on 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers.  Including  the 
Rio  Grande.  Rogue.  Upper  Missouri,  Amer- 
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diverse  underdeveloped  lands. 
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were  not.  But  what  Is  their  future?  Does  the 
country  still  need  thsm?  Want  them? 

The  1979  Nationwide  Outdoor  Recreation 
Plan — which  involved  private  citizens,  ele:ted 
officials,  and  expert  witnesses — confirmed 
what  common  sense  and  observation  had 
been  telling  us: 

Recreation  demand  is  burgeoning  and  the 
need  for  land  and  facilities  far  outstrips 
availability. 

Recreation  Is  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
and  most  important  sectors  of  the  American 
economy,  employment,  and  generation  of 
foreign  dollars. 

Recreation  has  become  an  Important  public 
health  strategy. 

Visitation  to  the  national  parks  has  In- 
creased almost  tenfold  since  1950. 

People  of  all  ages  are  changing  their  habits 
and  acquiring  new  recreation  skills  that  re- 
quire many  more  facilities. 

The  1979  plan  also  warned  that  America 
continues  to  confront  a  crisis  of  land  use. 
Development  is  eating  up  vacant  land — on 
river  fronts,  barrier  Islands,  mountains,  and 
farms.  Urban  America  confronts  particularly 
serious  recreation  problems  as  costs  soar  and 
revenues  decline.  While  the  public  Is  willing 
to  pay  more  for  recreation  services,  many  will 
not  be  served  at  all  if  these  services  are  pro- 
vided only  by  the  private  sector. 

The  plan  did  not  say  that  the  challenge 
outlined  In  the  ORRRC  report  had  been  met 
or  that  the  end  was  In  sight,  or  that  we 
should  stop  acqi'lrlng  park  lands,  or  that  the 
states  and  private  sector  could  accomplish 
the  remaining  agenda  without  federal  Inter- 
est or  support.  The  plan  did  say  that  the 
policy  of  the  country  as  It  hal  evolved  dur- 
ing six  administrations  was  heading  In  the 
right  direction,  that  for  the  most  part  the 
basic  federal  and  state  legislation  and  fund- 
ing tools  were  in  place.  But,  It  said,  we 
need  to  move  faster  and  creatively.  No  one 
questioned  Its  findings  or  conclusions.  The 
only  dissenters  were  those  who  felt  the  plan 
did  not  go  far  enough. 

In  January  1981,  Ronald  Reagan  took  office 
and  nominated  James  Watt,  former  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  from 
1972  to  1975.  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
During  his  confirmation  hearings.  Watt  cited 
his  record  at  BOR  and  support  of  ths  fund 
as  his  primary  pro-environmental  accom- 
plishments: 

"In  preparation  for  this  aopearance  I  have 
reviewed  in  detail  my  1973  work  product, 
'Outdoor  Recreation — A  Legacy  for  America" 
(1973  Nationwide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan). 
It  continues  to  represent  my  philosophy  and 
my  commitment  to  recreation,  to  preserva- 
tion and  to  multiple  use  of  the  resources  of 
America.  The  plan  outlined  what  needed  to 
be  done  to  save,  protect,  and  utilize  our 
shorelines,  beaches  and  estuaries,  flood  plains, 
recreation  trails,  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  wil- 
derness areas.  Islands,  reservoirs,  natural 
lakes,  rivers  and  streams. 

"It  is  a  record  that  I  am  proud  of.  and  it  Is 
a  record  that  has  been  before  America  since 
1973. 

"In  addition  to  this  Important  part  of  my 
record,  stands  my  frequent  testimony  before 
ooth  the  Senate  and  House  committees  In 
support  of  additions  to  our  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  program,  our  national  trails  program 
and  park  and  recreation  areas. 

"I  call  the  committee's  attention  also  to 
testimony  I  presented  before  the  House  'nte- 
rior  Committee  with  regard  to  the  need  lor 
increasing  the  size  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund.  In  that  regard,  I  success- 
fully laid  the  groundwork  for  legislation 
which  enlarged  the  fund  from  S300  million 
to  Its  presjnt  level  of  $900  million. 

"I  take  great  pride  In  the  role  that  I  played 
for  three  and  a  l-'alf  years  building  a  recori 
In  public  service  with  re'jard  to  preservation 
and  to  the  maximization  of  benefits  from 
recreation  lands,  as  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation." 


One  month  after  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  Secretary  Watt  abolished  the  Heritage 
Conservation  and  Recreation  Service,  BORs 
successor,  which  administered  the  LWCP,  the 
UPRRP,  and  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund. 
He  recommended  that  the  fund  be  cut  to 
zero,  that  none  of  the  outstanding  $2  billion 
federal  backlog  be  acquired,  that  the  fund  be 
modified  radically  to  allow  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  national  parks,  and  that 
the  UPRRP — the  fund  comf-anlon — be  termi- 
nated. The;«  actions  were  proposed  In  the 
absence  of  any  study  or  analysis  of  their  con- 
sequences. Funds  were  frozen  and  projects 
abruptly  halted. 

Nathaniel  Read,  the  assistant  secretary 
under  whom  Watt  had  served  as  BOR  director 
In  the  Nixon  and  Ford  admin  is  orations,  said 
in  a  May  2,  1981  speech  to  the  Sierra  Club: 

"I  am  a  lifelong  Republican  ...  I  supported 
Ronald  Reagan's  election  by  word  and  deed. 
...  It  causes  me  a  great  deal  of  pain  to  criti- 
cize the  Administration  as  I  am  about  to  do. 
.  .  .  But  two  of  Watt's  actions  ha.e  cc>nvlnced 
me  that  he  Is  already  a  disaster  as  Secretary. 
One  of  these  is  his  butchery  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund.  ...  In  one  rash 
step,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  pro- 
posed wiping  out  the  most  popular  and  effec- 
tive federal  revenue-sharing  program  In  the 
country." 

What  will  be  the  consequences?  No  one 
can  &ay  exactly.  But  we  do  know  that  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  choice  pieces  of  land  will 
be  lost  to  pri.ate.  and  often  inappropriate, 
development.  Since  land  prices  are  escalat- 
ing, we  win  eventually  pay  more  for  the 
S3.1  billion  worth  of  land  that  has  been 
authorize:!  but  not  acquired  by  the  federal 
agencies.  Communities  with  an  expanding 
need  for  public  recreation  will  experience 
over-crowding  and  accelerated  deterioration 
of  existing  limited  facilities.  Many  potential 
pri.ate  donations  to  the  public  sector  will 
not  be  made  becau=e  the  government  will 
bo  in  a  poorer  position  to  be  a  rontributing 
partner.  And  the  federal  government  will 
fail  to  honor  its  massive  authorized  acquisi- 
tion responsibilities  In  national  recreation 
areas. 

At  the  time  that  revenues  from  depletable 
off-shore  oil  are  growing  geometrically — to 
$4.1  billion  In  1980  and  projected  much 
higher  than  this  by  1990 — America  will  be 
reinvesting  none  of  these  in  on-shore  con- 
serv'ation. 

Congress  appears  to  be  rejecting  that  radi- 
cal redefinition  of  the  fund — and  Secretary 
Waifs  sudden  ch&nge  of  heart — and  may 
well  approve  a  very  modest  appropriation 
for  1082.  That  would  keep  the  fund  alive, 
but  would  not  address  the  central  issue:  Will 
the  nation  continue  its  long-standing  policy 
of  conserving  and  building  on  Its  resources? 
If  so.  will  It  be  a  token  effort,  or  a  serious, 
well-planned  and  adequately  funded  effort? 
That  the  .American  people  love  their  herl- 
tnfTC  1-  not  oue'tioned.  For  vears  they  have 
shown  that  their  concern  Is  for  both  old 
nnd  new.  conserving  and  building.  They  have 
enthusiastically  apnroved  plans  for  acquir- 
ing new  sites,  redeveloping;  river  fronts, 
bnlldln<?  new  parks  for  a  erowlng  popula- 
tion, whl'e  at  the  sime  time  savlni  barrier 
ben.ches  an'i  mountain  wilderness  areas. 

A  Land  and  Water  Conser'-atlon  Fund  that 
1".  strong  and  fu'Iv  supnorted  can  do  Its  part 
in  protecting  America's  herltaee  But  first 
ConTress  anH  the  Pre-ldent  must  understand 
anew  how  strong  Is  the  people's  love  for  do- 
ing Hist  that. 

And  understand  the  depth  of  the  loss  If 
F.upport  does  not  come. 

Land  aito  Water  Conservation  Fund 
(By  Judith  Ventura) 
The  gleeful  cries  of  frolicking  children  fill 
the  p.lr  e.s  thev  Plld-.  swine,  ."n-i  twirl  on  the 
brightly  colored  nlavtrround.  The  haoov  noise 
echoes  In  the  nearby  game  field  where  an 
Impromptu  softball  game  races  to  an  end. 
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People  stroll  along  the  sidewalks  spread 
throughout  the  park.  Some  settle  on  benches 
to  watch  the  children  play.  Welcome  to 
Blades  Town  Park. 

Blades  Is  a  small  town,  population  664. 
located  Just  south  of  Seaford.  A  year  ago  the 
park  was  Just  a  plan  taking  shape  in  the 
town  fathers'  minds.  They  bought  a  piece  of 
land  and  applied  for  a  grant  from  the  federal 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  (LWCFi . 
The  grant  was  approved  in  February,  1980 
and  by  October  the  town  had  a  new  park 
complete  with  playground,  picnic  area,  side- 
walks, comfort  stations  and  a  muUiprno-e 
game  field.  Total  cost  of  the  entire  project 
was  (140,000  and  the  grant  paid  half  of  that 
tab. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
has  been  helping  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  plan,  acquire,  and  develop  outdoor 
recreation  areas  and  facilities  since  Its  es- 
tablishment In  1965.  So  far.  over  t2.5  billion 
has  been  Issued  to  acquire  more  than  2 
ml'llon  acres  of  land  and  c'eve'op  facilities 
at  26.000  park  and  recreation  projects  across 
the  nation. 

The  program  is  primarily  funded  by  reve- 
nues from  federal  leasing  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  for  oil  and  gas  exploration 
and  drilling.  The  rest  comes  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  government  property  and  the  motor- 
boat  fuel  federal  tax. 

Traditionally.  60  percent  of  the  fund  Is 
distributed  each  year  among  the  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto,  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Guam  and  American  Samoa. 
The  other  40  percent  Is  divided  between  four 
principal  federal  land  managing  agencies  for 
land  acquisitions.  On  the  average.  Delaware 
receives  between  2  to  3  million  dollars  an- 
nually, depending  on  the  amount  In  the 
fund.  Last  year  $2.1  million  was  apportioned 
to  Delaware. 

To  qualify  for  LWCP  grants  program.  Del- 
aware must  have  a  Statewide  CompreheTisive 
Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  (SCORP) .  SCORP 
provides  Information  and  guidelines  for  the 
management  of  recreation,  conservation,  and 
preservation  actions  for  the  public  benefit. 
Throi'gh  SCORP,  grants  were  opened  up  to 
county  and  local  governments.  Including 
school  districts.  In  1977. 

The  program  Is  managed  In  Delaware  by 
the  Technical  and  Community  Recreation 
Services  Section  (Tech  Services)  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Parks  and  Recreation.  They  regu- 
late ths  grant  application  procedure  and  ad- 
vise during  the  planning  and  construction 
periods.  Applicants  receive.  If  their  plan  Is 
approved,  up  to  50  percent  of  the  project's 
cost. 

The  completed  project  Is  now  the  respon- 
sibility of  Tech  Services.  They  must  Inspect 
the  area  at  least  once  every  five  years,  mak- 
ing sure  the  land  Is  continually  used  for  rec- 
reational purposes  and  that  all  handicapped 
facilities  are  up-to-date.  The  area  must  be  In 
accordance  with  the  civil  rights  act.  mean- 
ing all  persons,  regardless  of  race,  color,  .it 
national  origin,  will  be  allowed  to  utilize  the 
facility. 

Since  the  creation  of  LWCF  In  \96^.  over 
$23.5  million  has  been  obligated  to  Delaware. 
Those  funds,  combined  with  local  and  state 
matches,  have  provided  over  $40  million  for 
110  outdoor  recreation  projects. 

Delaware  took  Immediate  ad"ant8ge  of  the 
fund  by  purchasing  Brandywlne  Creek  State 
Park  In  196*1.  That  was  onlv  the  beginning. 
Over  the  years,  more  than  15  000  acres  In  80 
separate  tracts  have  been  acquired. 

The  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation  has 
purchased  all  or  ma'or  portions  of  ReHe^ue. 
Walter  S.  Camenter,  Jr..  Ltxms  Pond,  Klllens 
Pond,  and  Delaware  Seashore  State  Parks. 
The  Division  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  has  ac- 
quired over  12  000  acres  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$S  million.  Including  Nantlcoke  and  Little 
Creek  Wildlife  Areas. 

Aside  from  land  acquisitions,  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  fund  monies  apportioned  to  Del- 


aware go  to  recreational  development.  A  large 
amount  has  been  spent  on  State  Parks'  Im- 
pro.ement.  For  example.  Lums  Pond  boasts 
a  new  boathouse  thanks  to  the  fund.  A  60- 
slto  family  campgro'.'nd  with  water  and  elec- 
tricity hookup,  a  shoA-erhouse  and  pavilion, 
is  a  new  feature  at  Klllens  Pond.  Cape  Hen- 
lopen  has  all  new  facilities.  Including  a  bath- 
house. At  Towers  Road,  part  of  Delaware  Sea- 
shore State  Park,  a  new  bathhouse  and  camp- 
ground are  currently  under  construction. 

Counties,  school  districts  and  local  com- 
munities like  Blades,  realizing  that  money  Is 
available,  are  applying  for  and  receiving  the 
matching  grants  for  pro  ects.  New  Castle 
County  received  $200,000  to  develop  an  old 
state  prison  farm  Into  Delcastle  Recreation 
Area.  They  built  a  golf  course  and  a  baseball 
complex.  In  1978  they  applied  for  another 
grant  to  fund  the  ballfield  lighting,  for  land- 
scaping, and  for  improvements  on  the  golf 
course.  This  time  they  received  $137,000.  Del- 
castle Is  one  of  the  most  widely  used  and 
attractive  areas  upstate. 

The  southern  campus  of  Delaware  Tech- 
nical and  Community  College  In  Georgetown 
is  a  showcase  example  of  what  can  be  done 
with  fund  monies.  Through  a  continuing 
project  that  began  in  September  of  1977.  the 
campus  has  gained  a  SO-slte  picnic  area, 
picnic  shelter,  volleyball  court,  basketball 
court,  two  acre  pond,  land-leaping,  fencing, 
roads,  and  this  past  s'jmmer  a  four  court 
tennis  area.  So  far  the  pro'ect's  cost  is  $412.- 
000.  The  project  has  been  amended  twice  to 
meet  the  current  needs  of  the  campus. 

In  New  Castle  County.  Wilmington  has 
used  money  to  Improve  the  recreation  situ- 
ation in  the  city.  They  have  acquired  land 
on  East  Seventh  Street  and  plan  to  develop 
a  waterfront  park  there.  A  parking  lot  sur- 
rounding the  Soldier  and  Sailor  Monument 
was  bought  and  con-erted  ln*o  a  mlnlpark 
complete  with  benches,  playground,  and 
landscaping.  The  Eastslde  Pool  on  Seventh 
and  Poplar  Streets  was  completed  this  past 
summer  for  the  Inner  city  residents.  Tatnall 
Park's  existing  facilities  were  expanded  to 
Include  a  basketball  court  and  new  play- 
ground equipment. 

Two  of  the  cities  In  Sussex  County  that 
have  successfully  used  the  fund  to  better 
their  communities  are  Mllford  and  Seaford. 
In  Mllford  a  new  athletic  complex  stretches 
across  the  ieven  acres  behind  the  Sussex 
Company  on  sotitheast  Fourth  Street.  Com- 
plete with  two  Softball  fields,  bleachers,  fenc- 
ing, and  varlo'is  site  impro'ements.  a  grant 
for  $16,954  paid  half  the  costs.  The  prolect. 
approved  In  January,  1979,  was  finished  by 
June  of  that  year. 

Soroptlmlst  Park,  located  south  of  Wil- 
liam Pond  In  Seaford.  received  a  new  under- 
ground water  system  with  the  help  of  grant 
money.  $15,675  from  the  federal  fund  paid 
50  per-ent  of  the  costs  for  the  svs'em.  which 
upgraded  the  drinking  water  and  Irrigation 
in  Seaford.  and  provided  for  public  rest- 
rooms  to  be  Installed  In  the  park.  The  plan 
was  approved  In  October,  1979  and  was  com- 
pleted this  past  June. 

Another  LWCP  project  Is  currently  under- 
way In  Seaford.  3.8  acres  on  Virginia  Avenue 
within  the  city  will  be  the  site  for  a  new 
L-shaped  Olympic-size  pool  with  swimming 
lanes,  diving  area,  wading  pool,  shower- 
house,  restroom  facilities,  and  a  60  car  park- 
ing lot  complete  wtlh  bicycle  racks.  The  pro- 
posed total  cost  of  the  project  Is  $400,000. 

The  communities  In  Kent  County  have 
not  used  the  a'^allable  funds  ps  much  as  the 
rest  of  the  state.  To  date,  Dover  has  applied 
for  only  one  project  grant.  They  received 
funding  to  light  the  city's  baseball  park.  A 
new  "tot  lot",  a  playground  especially  for 
yoi-n^er  chilfiren.  was  built  in  Lelpslc  tTie 
Lake  Forest  School  District  received  a  $60,000 
grant  for  an  eight  court  tennis  complex  at 
the  high  school.  The  project  began  In  Oc- 
tober of  1979  and  was  completed  In  August. 

The  next  time  you  visit  a  Delaware  rec- 


reational area,  be  it  a  town  park  like  Bladea 
or  a  bathhouse  at  a  state  park.  look  for  the 
L^nd  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  insig- 
nia:  a  green  mountain,  blue  lake,  and  brown 
Kind  enclosed  in  green  circle.  That  Is  a  re- 
minder of  a  "cooperative  project  for  out- 
door recreation."  Thanks  to  LWCF.  outdoor 
recreation  has  been  developed  throughout 
the  state  for  Individuals  of  all  walks  of  life 
to  enjoy .0 

FCtNOING  FOB  THE   LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVA- 
TION  FUND 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  (LWCP) 
was  established  by  Congress  in  1965  to 
provide  funds  fc  the  purchase  of  park- 
land by  Federal  and  State  governments. 
The  money  comes  from  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus property,  taxes  on  motorboat  fuel, 
and  offshore  oil  leases.  About  $5  billion 
has  been  spent  in  the  last  15  years  under 
the  LWCF  program  to  purchase  nearly 
3  million  acres  of  land  for  Federal  proj- 
ects and  more  than  2  million  acres  for 
State  projects.  The  LWCP  has  contrib- 
uted immensely  to  the  expansion  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  parks  and  rec- 
reational facilities.  Just  as  important, 
the  LWCF  serves  as  an  incentive  for 
even  greater  non-Federal  park  and  rec- 
reation investment  because  States  and 
localities  must  match  the  Federal  grants 
they  receive  on  a  doIlar-for-doUar  basis. 

Recently,  the  LWCF's  future  has  been 
most  imcertain.  For  fiscal  year  1982.  the 
administration  requested  only  $45  mil- 
lion for  Federal  land  acquisition.  More 
strikingly,  the  administration  proposed 
no  funds  for  State  assistance  grants 
under  the  LWCP.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's hiiriget  reniipst  for  T.WCF  re- 
flects a  91-percent  cut  from  the  budget 
submitted  by  former  President  Carter 
last  January. 

I  fully  understand  that  budgetary  re- 
straint requires  us  to  sianificantly  reduce 
spending  for  a  wide  varietv  of  programs. 
However,  a  91-percent  cut  is  simply  ask- 
ing too  much.  It  would  be  a  .serious  and 
tragic  mistake.  It  would  cripple  State 
and  Federal  efforts  to  protect  threatened 
land  resources  and  meet  pressing  recrea- 
tional needs. 

T  wns  Pleased,  therefore,  to  see  the 
full  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
provide  additional  funds  for  Federal  land 
acquisition  and  State  assistance  grants 
under  the  LWCF.  As  reported  bv  the 
committee,  the  bill  includes  approxi- 
mately $102  million  for  grants  to  States 
for  park  acouisition  and  recreational 
planning  programs.  This  is  still  a  con- 
siderable cut  from  the  $173  million  pro- 
vided in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  President,  the  LWCF  is  justifiably 
recognized  as  o"e  of  the  best  examoies 
of  creative  federalism.  It  is  a  program 
that  should  be  maintained  and  encour- 
aged, and  I  am  pleased  that  the  full 
Senate  Ap^ronriations  Committee's  ac- 
tions do  just  that.* 

SBC-I 

n  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  I  .supported 
Penator  Pr^xmires  amendment  to  delete 
funds  for  the  solvent  refined  coal  I 
'SRC-I^  proiect  because  I  do  not  believe 
this  massive  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  is  in  the  bpst  interest  of  svnthetic 
fuels  development  in  this  countrv.  I  have 
consistentlv  supported  the  development 
of  an  aggressive  synthetic  fuels  program 
in  this  country.  I  have  been,  and  remain. 
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established   the   Syn- 
Corporation  to  oversee  the 
of  Federal  support  for  the 
ndustry.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
Corporation  has  now  been 
and  confirmed  and  is  in  the 
considering   more   than   60 
{proposals.  The  most  viable  of 
will  receive  Government 
oan  guarantees.  In  contrast  to 
I  project,  the  companies  pro- 
projects  will  have  to  pro- 
40  percent  of  their  flnanc- 
private  backers  of  SRC-I  are 
only  2  percent  of  the  project's 
with  the  Federal  Government 
98  percent  of  the  estimated 
the  project  will  cost, 
arrangement.  In  my  view,  does 
the  interests  of  American  tax- 
^nerican  energy  consumers,  or 
energy-producing  indus- 
this  kind  of  ill-advised  use  of 
1  ids  that  could  discredit  the  en- 
fuels  effort.   No   project 
98-percent    Government 
very  good  prospects  of  lead- 
commercially  viable  synthetic 
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Iiation  must  invest  its  limited 

wisely  if  it  is  ever  going  to 
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is  imperative  that  we  concen- 

se    resources    in    support    of 

.hat  have  commercial  viability. 

test  of  that  viability  that  has 

devised  is  whether  or  not  the 

n^arket  is  willing  to  put  its  own 

risk.   SRC-I  obviously  falls 
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B>  UCUS. 


Mr.   Presiiietit.   I   have 

the  concerns  of  Indian  peo- 

4re  not  only  from  my  State  but 

States  with  sign  flcant  In- 

ions.  What  I  am  hearing  is 

Indians  are  indeed  among  the 

Indians  fall  at  the  bottom 

social  and  economic  indicator. 

the  shortest  life  expectancy; 

the  highest  suicide  rate;  their 

300  percent  of  the  national 

they  have  the  lowest  per  caoita 

they  have  the  highest  unem- 

rates:   they  have  the  lowest 

education :  they  have  the  poorest 

and  they  have  the  worst  health 

and  health  care.  It  is  little 

there  is  an  acute  need  for  health 

irban  areas. 

d  this  problem  come  about?  In 

Government  policy  of  relocat- 

Indians  to  urban  areas 

about  one -third  of  American  In- 

1  nove  to  cities.'  As  a  consequence 

policy  it  is  estimated  that  about 

of  all  American  Indians  live 

areas.-  Those  estimates  were 

1976.  and  given   the  present 


resei  vation 


Amerti  an  Indian  Policy  Review  Commls- 
Rep^t  on  Indian  Health,  p.  142. 


economic  conditions  in  rural  areas,  the 
percentage  could  be  even  higher. 

Indians  were  not  received  in  the  cities 
with  health  care  waiting  for  them,  and 
currently  the  Indian  Health  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  will  not  provide  direct  health 
care  to  urban  Indians.'  Individuals  can- 
not afford  to  go  to  a  reservation  health 
center  in  most  instances,  and  because 
people  a:3um3  the  Federal  Government 
provides  for  its  Indian  wards,  there  are 
no  urban  health  care  delivery  systems 
which  have  served  Indian  people.*  Where 
there  are  free  health  care  systems,  In- 
dians are  denied  their  services.''  It  has 
also  been  found  that  there  has  been  gross 
discrimination  aga  nst  Ind  ans  n  tax- 
supported  institutions."  In  other  words, 
urban  area  fac  lities  simply  assume  In- 
dians have  been  provided  for,  and  some 
discriminate  against  Indian  people  for 
reasons  too  lengthy  and  complex  to  com- 
ment upon  hjrs. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  Indian 
and  urban  community  leaders  attempted 
to  establish  part-time  volunteer  com- 
munity clinics.  While  those  experiments 
were  noteworthy  and  noble,  they  found 
that  the  health  needs  of  urban  Indians 
were  larger  than  anticipated,  due  to  the 
numbers  of  people  to  be  served  and  due 
to  the  frequency  and  kinds  of  ailments 
to  be  treated.  Thus  they  found  they 
simply  could  not  go  further  without  out- 
side funding.' 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  we  enacted 
tho  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act.  which  was  designed  to  bring  Indian 
health  to  an  acceptable  level."  Funding 
for  programs  under  the  act  did  not  begin 
until  fiscal  year  1978,  and  now  that  the 
prosrams  has  gotten  off  the  ground  for 
funding  urban  Indian  health  programs, 
it  is  in  great  danger  of  death  at  an  early 
age. 

Our  American  Indian  Policy  Review 
Commission  looked  at  these  problems  in 
a  great  deal  of  detail,  and  it  developed 
the  expertise  to  tell  Congress  what  is 
needed  to  address  some  of  the  problems 
I  mentioned  earlier.  On  the  issue  before 
us  the  Commission  recommended: 

Congress  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for 
the  continuance  of  present  Indian  centers  In 
urban  areas  which  assist  Indians  In  obtain- 
ing medical  and  other  social  services:  and 
should  encourage,  with  funds  and  guidance, 
the  establishment  of  additional  such  centers 
In  all  urban  areas  where  Indians  live." 

That  is  some  of  the  background  to  the 
problem,  but  what  is  the  current  prob- 
lem? 

Of  the  50  percent  of  all  American  In- 
dians who  live  in  cities,  over  50  percent 
of  that  number  are  children  of  school 
age  or  younger.'  In  other  words,  25  per- 
cent of  all  American  Indians  are  urban 
children.  They,  along  with  other  urban 
Indians,  have  an  unusual  incidence  of 
special  medical  problems."  Some  of  the 


■  Id. 
'Id. 

'■  American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commis- 
sion, Final  Report,  p.  385. 

"  Report  on  Indian  Health,  supra,  p.  143. 

'  Final  Report,  supra,  p.  398. 

•Id.,  399. 

"  Report  on  Indian  Health,  supra,  p.  143. 

"  Id.,  p.  148. 


more  recent  studies  of  Indian  health 
problems  show  that  the  No.  1  ail- 
ment among  Indians  is  otitis  media,  an 
ear  infection  which  Is  related  to  poverty 
and  which  can  cause  deafness.'-  Reports 
show  this  ailment  to  be  quite  high  In 
children,  with  63.6  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren having  it  being  under  the  age  of  5." 
If  those  little  children  are  untreated  they 
will  have  hearing  problems  which  will 
cause  them  to  do  poorly  in  school,  leav- 
ing more  people  in  the  vicious  cycle  of 
poverty.  The  No.  2  disease  is  strep 
throat,  a  highly  infectious  disease."  It 
only  makes  public  health  sense  to  make 
certain  there  are  facilities  which  can 
check  the  spread  of  this  disease.  The 
next  highest  aliment  consists  of  Intesti- 
nal infectious  diseases,  and  we  know 
these  can  cause  a  great  deal  of  pain  and 
even  death."  I  will  not  go  through  the 
full  list,  which  Is  available  to  you  In  gov- 
ernment reports,  but  the  fourth  highest 
ailment  Is  Impetigo,  a  staphylococcal 
skin  disease,  the  fifth  is  pneumonia,  and 
the  sixth  is  Influenza.  These  are  all  seri- 
ous ailments  and  many  of  them  are  very 
highly  contagious.  However  you  can  see 
they  are  ones  which  can  be  treated  easily 
and  effectively  in  a  clinic  setting.  If  they 
are  caught  early  through  checkup  pro- 
grams and  the  encouragement  of  parents 
and  others  to  come  in,  the  community  is 
protected  and,  more  importantly,  Indian 
people  can  obtain  the  medical  care  they 
deserve. 

That  is  the  background.  We  owe  a  duty 
to  the  Indian  peoples  who  were  sent  to 
our  cities,  we  owe  a  duty  to  the  cities  to 
assist  them  In  providing  services,  and  the 
nature  of  the  ailments  treated  require 
r-ublic  attention  for  the  sake  of  the 
community  at  large.  This  program  is  one 
for  the  truly  needy,  it  Is  fundamental 
and  It  is  in  line  with  the  history  of  the 
special  relationship  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Indians.  It  is  also  a  step 
toward  a  better  future.  As  one  of  my  In- 
dian constituents  put  It,  "I  have  a  vision 
of  a  day  when  being  Indian  and  poor  in 
America  Is  not  dangerous  to  your 
health." 

Mr.  President,  it  is,  thus,  with  great 
concern  that  I  note  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Interior  appropriations  to  totally 
eliminate  funding  for  the  urban  Indian 
health  program. 

The  House,  however,  has  seen  fit  to 
fund  the  urban  Indian  health  program. 
And  it  recommended  $9.79  million  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  When  the  Interior  meas- 
ure goes  to  conference,  I  want  to  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the  House 
figures  for  this  very  important  health 
care  program.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  furth;r  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  shall  It  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT)  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Warner)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co (Mr.  ScHMiTT)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton) 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE)  are  necessarilv  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNouYE)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms)  .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  87, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  337  Leg.) 
YEAS— 87 


Abdnor 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

P.-\rd 

M  tche  1 

Armstrong 

Gam 

Moynlhan 

Baker 

Glenn 

Murkowskl 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Packwood 

Blden 

Hatch 

Pell 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bosch  wltz 

Hawkins 

Preasler 

Bra1  ev 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

He'niz 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Rollings 

Ran'lolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Huddle  3ton 

Rlegle 

Cannon 

Jackaon 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Jep-«n 

Earbanes 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Oochran 

Kasaebaum 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Kasteo 

S'-ecter 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Lax  alt 

Stennts 

Danfortb 

Leahy 

St«vens 

DeC-nclnl 

Levin 

Symms 

Denton 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dl'ctn 

Lugar 

Tcwer 

Dodd 

Math<as 

Tsongaa 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

Mattlngly 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

McClure 

WlUlams 

Bast 

Melcher 
NAYS— 8 

Zorlnsky 

Byrd, 

Heflln 

Nlcklea 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

He  ms 

Proxmlre 

Orassley 

Humphrey 

Roth 

NOT  VOTINO— 5 

Eagleton 

Inouye 

Warner 

Goldwater 

Schmltt 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  4035)  was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
necessary  clerical  and  technical  correc- 
tions In  the  engrossment  of  the  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  4035. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  Its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Symms)  appointed 
Mr.  McCLURE,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Laxalt, 
Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Schmitt,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Rodman,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Huddleston,  Mr.  Le.^hy,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Bumpers,  and  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  opportunity  at  the  completion  of  the 
rather  lengthy  consideration  of  this  ap- 
propriations measure  to  express  my  own 
personal  appreciation  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  for  his  courtesy  and  help 
and  the  help  of  his  staff  in  the  delibera- 
tions over  the  weeks  and  months  in  the 
subcommittee,  and  also  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  fioor  manager  on  behalf  of 
the  minority,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston). 

Of  course,  as  is  always  the  case,  we 
never  get  to  this  point  without  the  active 
and  considerable  help  of  very  talented 
staff  members.  I  particularly  thank 
Frank  Cushing,  Linda  Richardson,  Don 
Knowles,  and  Diana  Bemhart  of  the  ma- 
jority staff:  Charlie  Estes  of  the  minority 
staff;  and  Laura  Hudson  of  Senator 
Johnston's  staff  for  the  really  extraordi- 
narily help  that  has  been  exerted  on  the 
floor  In  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  his  reference  to  me. 

In  turn,  may  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  him  for  the  courtesies  that  he 
has  shown  to  me  and  for  the  splendid 
cooperation  that  I  have  been  given  and 
for  his  excellent  leadership  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appro- 
priations. 

He  has  been  at  all  times  most  consid- 
erate and  very  helpful,  and  I  am  thank- 
ful for  this. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Johnston 
for  his  skill  and  dedication  as  he  has 
worked  in  the  Chamber  to  manage  the 
bill.  I  personally  appreciate  it.  and  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  his  debt. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriations bill.  Senator  McClure.  the 
distingu'shed  ranking  member  of  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee,  Senator  Byrd,  and 
Senator  Johnston  for  their  able  and  ef- 
fective leadership  throughout  the  past  2 
days. 

Additionally,  majority  staff  members 
Frank  Cushing,  Linda  Richardson  and 
Don  Knowles  should  be  commended  for 


their  assistance  as  well  as  minority  staff 
members  Charlie  Estes,  Laura  Hudson, 
and  Penny  German. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  take  the  fioor  at  this  time  to  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  what 
the  program  is  for  tomorrow  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

WEDNESDAT 

Mr.  President,  on  tomorrow  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  agree  to  convene  at  8:45 
a.m..  At  9  ajn.,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval of  the  AW/iCS  sale.  That  will 
continue  throughout  the  day  and  at  5 
p.m.  tomorrow  a  vote  will  occur  on  that 
resolution  under  the  terms  of  the  statute. 

THtraSDAT 

Mr.  President,  on  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 29,  also  under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  and 
continue  its  deliberations  on  that  meas- 
ure until  final  passage.  I  hope  and  I  ex- 
pect that  we  can  complete  that  bill  some- 
time around  midday  on  Thursday. 

I  hope  then  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Agriculture  appropriations 
bill,  and  I  am  advised  by  the  managers 
on  this  side  that  the  bill  may  be  disposed 
of  in  2  or  3  hours.  If  that  is  possible  to  do 
Thursday,  having  been  a  busy  day,  I 
would  not  expect  the  Senate  to  be  asked 
to  remain  late  although  Thursday  is  the 
usual  late  day  and  th=s  is  late  in  the  year. 
If  we  can  complete  that  important  ap- 
propriations bin  as  well  as  the  emergency 
petroleum  allocation  bill.  I  would  ex- 
pect that  that  would  be  a  good  day's  work 
and  that  we  would  go  out  at  a  reasonably 
early  hour. 

FUDAT 

On  Friday  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Transportation  aopropriations  bill  or 
the  DC.  appropriations  bill.  I  expect 
votes  to  occur  on  Friday  and  for  Friday 
to  be  a  full  day  extending  perhaps  imtil 
6  p.m.  or  6:30  p.m.  on  that  day. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  outlook  as  I 
see  It  at  the  present  time  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  week. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
say  that  on  Friday  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider either  the  Transportation  appro- 
priations bill  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
apnropr'at'0"s  bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  hooe  that  we  might 
do  both,  and  I  think  there  Is  some  pros- 
pect that  we  will,  but  I  shall  not  ask  the 
Senate  to  remain  very  late  in  order  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  lender  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE  Mr.  Pr<»sident.  I  did 
not  hear,  but  is  it  possible  that  other 
legislative  items  that  are  cleared  for 
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fo- 


both  sides  might  be  inserted 
!  chedule  if  there  is  time? 
g\KER.  Yes,  indeed,  that  is  a 
,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
reminding  me  that  throughout 
as  we  can  clear  items  on  both 
Calehdar  of  General  Orders  and  the 
Calendar  we  will  do  them  by 
unanimijus  consent,  and  we  will  cer- 
so. 
CLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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FflESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
by  recent  reports  that  the  ad- 
and  Senate  majority  lead- 
e  considering  doubling  Federal 
axes     on    gasohne.     telephone 
alcohol  and  tobacco  as  a  means 
ing  the  recent  tax  cut.  These 
troubling,  not  only  because  of 
implications   they  pose  for 
I  represent,  but  also  because 
tive  implications  this  has  for 
ble  Federal  tax  policy, 
laling  that  such  a  plan  is  under 
deration  by  the  administra- 
Secretary  Regan  termed 
way  to  enhance  Federal 
Exactly  who  Secretary  Regan 
ind  I  do  not  know,  but  it  will 
not  be  painless  to  two  major 
in  my  State,  nor  to  the  low- 
income   individuals  who 
he  brunt  of  this  tax  incrsase. 
lispel  any  illusions  right  here  at 
Mr.  President.  You  can  call  it 
tax,  P  revenue  enhancement  or 
you  want.  But,  in  reality,  it 
more  than  a  regressive  sales 
will  end  up  on  the  backs  of 
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ly.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 

on  distilled  spirits  is  S10.50  per 

.  When  you  add  on  State  and 

taxes,  more  than  50  percent 

of  a  bottle  of  distilled  spirits 

of  excise  taxes.  The  Federal 

on  .spirits  alone  accounts  for 

of  the  retail  price.  That  is  a 

of  retail  price  than  any 

stry. 

is  being  contemplated?  Why 
it  even  higher? 
ing  of  the  exfclse  tax  on  dis- 
would,  without  ouest'on.  de- 
Decreased  demand  means 
sales  and  the  sum  effect  would 
an  industry  that,  in  my 
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State,  is  composed  primarily  of  small 
companies  producing  bourbon  whisky 
and  employing  more  than  5,000  individ- 
uals. 

If  excise  taxes  are  increased,  all  of 
these  companies  would  be  hard  hit.  Some 
would  undoubtedly  go  out  of  business. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  esti- 
mates that  a  doubling  of  the  tax  on  wine, 
spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco  would  reduce 
co.i:,umpt.on  2/  percent  overall.  Because 
the  excise  tax  on  spirits  is  higher  than 
all  other  alcoholic  beverages  and  makes 
up  a  greater  proportion  of  the  retail 
price,  distilled  spirit  producers  can  ex- 
pect as  much  as  a  50-percent  decrease  in 
sales. 

If  that  happens,  what  would  be  the 
net  gain  to  the  Federal  Treasury  be? 
How  many  distilleries  would  have  to  shut 
down?  How  many  workers  would  be  out 
of  jobs?  Who  would  we  really  have 
helped? 

Indeed  while  the  possibility  of  doubling 
excise  taxes  on  gasoline,  telephone 
charges,  alcohol,  and  tobacco  would  hurt 
Kentucky,  it  holds  equally  negative  re- 
percussions for  all  American  people. 

Congress  has  just  enacted  the  largest 
tax  cut  in  history — a  tax  cut  that,  with- 
out question,  directs  most  of  its  relief 
toward  upper  income  individuals.  I  do 
not  intend  to  discuss  the  relative  merits 
of  that  tax  cut:  whether  it  should  have 
been  enacted,  whether  it  is  fair;  or  what 
impact  it  will  have  on  the  national 
economy. 

But,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  challenged 
that  the  tax  cut  made  the  US.  tax  sys- 
tem less  progressive.  It  intentionally  was 
designed  to  give  benefits  to  upper  income 
individuals.  The  administration  would 
agree  that  the  philosophy  behind  the  tax 
cut  was  to  create  more  incentives  for  the 
affluent  to  save  and  invest  in  productive 
enterprises.  The  administration  cannot 
deny  the  skewing  of  tax  benefits  toward 
the  more  well-to-do. 

But  now  we  see  that  the  tax  cut  is  too 
big.  It  is  going  to  cost,  at  a  minimum, 
$750  billion  over  the  next  5  years,  and 
now  we  are  stuck  with  the  job  of  finding 
ways  to  finance  it  so  that  the  1982  deficit 
can  be  kept  below  $13  billion. 

The  administration  had  originally  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  deficit  and  pay  for 
the  tax  cut  by  further  cutting  Govern- 
ment spending.  There  will  be  further  re- 
ductions in  Government  spending,  but 
the  administration  now  is  being  made  to 
realize  that  the  poor  of  this  Nation  have 
been  hardest  hit  by  ih?  first  round  of 
budget  cuts  and  it  is  just  not  politically 
feasible  to  make  them  bear  the  lion's 
share  of  further  cuts. 

So,  now  the  administration  must  look 
for  other  ways  to  pay  for  this  excessive 
and  expenisive  tax  cut.  They  apparently 
are  choosing  to  do  so  by  new  and  differ- 
ent taxes  to  increase  Federal  revenues. 
Mr.  President.  I  say  to  you  the  most 
unfair  way  of  all  to  finance  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  is  through  fur- 
ther regressive  taxes.  And,  make  no  mis- 
take abDUt  it — an  excise  tax — because 
it  is  a  tax  on  consumption — is,  like  all 
sales  taxes,  a  regressive  tax. 

Doubling  the  excise  tax  on  gasoline, 
telephone  charges,  alcohol  and  tobacco 
will  have   a   much   greater  impact   on 


lower  income  individuals,  not  because 
they  consume  more  of  these  products — 
they  do  not — but  because  all  consump- 
tion taxes  impact  hardest  as  income  level 
decreases.  It  is  a  basic  law  of  economics 
that  consumption  expenditures,  as  a  per- 
cent of  family  income,  are  greater  the 
lower  a  person's  income.  There  is  no  de- 
bating this.  Thus,  an  increase  in  excise 
taxes  will  fall  disproportionately  harder 
on  low-  and  moderate-income  house- 
nolds — it  is  these  people  who  will  be  re- 
quired to  finance  the  recent  tax  cut. 

Still,  Treasury  Secretary  Regan  says 
that  the  cut  will  be  painless.  Well,  it  may 
be  painless  to  Secretary  Regan  and  those 
in  his  income  bracket,  but  it  is  not  pain- 
less to  the  thousands  of  Kentuckians 
whose  jobs  would  be  threatened,  nor  the 
millions  of  Icwcr-  and  middle-income  in- 
dividuals on  whom  the  greatest  part  of 
this  burden  would  fall. 

I  also  point  out  that  this  tax  increase 
would  come  on  top  of  action  we  have  al- 
ready taken  to  shift  greater  tax  burdens 
on  middle-  and  lower-inco.ne  taxpayers. 
The  recently  passed  budget  reconcilia- 
tion bill  substantially  cut  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending  putting  new  revenue 
raising  pressures  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Because  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments typically  rely  on  a  more  re- 
gressive tax  structure  to  raise  revenue, 
the  recent  spending  cuts  will  trarsfer 
the  burdens  of  taxation  to  households 
with  smaller  incomes.  We  should  not 
further  contribute  to  this  tax  burden  re- 
distribution by  increasing  excise  taxes. 

And,  we  should  not  dismiss  this  as  an 
easy  way  to  raise  Federal  revenues.  In- 
deed it  is  something  that  must  be  care- 
fully studied  because  it  is  not  the  quick 
fix  solution  that  many  seem  to  think.  It 
is  regressive,  it  is  bad  public  policy,  it  is 
counterproductive.  It  is,  without  ques- 
tion, contrary  to  the  concept  of  an  equi- 
table Federal  tax  system. 
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THE  AWACS  SALE  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  spoke  with  the  Antidefamation 
League  of  B'nai  Brilh  in  a  session  after 
meeting  with  the  national  leaders  of  that 
association  I  agreed  to  deliver  a  message 
to  the  President  regarding  the  aftermath 
of  tomorrow's  vote  on  AWACS  in  which 
I  think  we  all  should  be  prepared  to  bind 
up  any  wounds  after  that  vote,  and  I 
wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Recori;  at 
this  point  my  letter  that  I  delivered  to 
the  Honorable  Ronald  Reagan  this  after- 
noon regarding  the  aftermath  of  the  vote 
tomorrow  on  the  AWACS  sale,  and  I  so 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that  let- 
ter rr'nted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

tr.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  27,  1981. 
Hon.    Ronald   Reagan, 
President  o/  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Recently  I  spoke  to  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nat 
Brlth.  After  discussing  with  the  500  to  600 
participants  the  question  of  the  ethnic  role 
In  American  politics  and  the  constitutional 
right  of  all  Americans — regardless  of  race  or 


religion— to  participate  fully  In  the  American 
political  system.  I  then  met  with  the  top 
national  leadership  of  the  League  for  over 
one  hour. 

Although  they  knew  of  my  position  con- 
cerning the  AWACS  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
they  nevertheless  treated  me  most  graciously, 
and  I  appreciated  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
change views  with  them. 

I  know  from  our  previous  discussions  that 
you  share  my  concern  that  It  would  be  un- 
fortunate If  any  particular  group  were 
blamed,  or  Identified  as  being  responsible,  for 
the  outcome  of  the  current  Congressional 
disposition  of  the  AWACS  sale  disapproval 
resolution.  This  Is  also  a  concern  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  ADL  as  expressed  to  me  last 
week.  I  assured  them  that  I  would  communi- 
cate their  feelings  on  this  matter  to  you. 

It  Is  extremely  imoortant  that,  whatever 
the  outcome  of  the  AWACS  debate,  we  should 
not  allow  this  Issue  to  polarize  or  divide 
Americans  along  religious  or  ethnic  lines.  As 
one  of  your  strong  supporters  on  a  variety  of 
Issues.  I  know  that  you  share  this  view.  We 
can  all  be  proud  of  the  active  role  olayed  by 
all  Americans  in  our  political  system. 
Sincerely, 

Larrt   Pressler. 

U.S.  Senator. 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  Hoddlng 
Carter,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs,  po'nted  out  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  October  15, 
"the  royal  We  has  reappeared  in  Wash- 
ington." He  refers  to  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  increasingly  abandoned 
the  attemot  to  use  substantive  argu- 
ments to  justify  h's  desire  to  sell  F-15 
enhancement  equipment  and  AWACS  to 
the  Saudis  and,  instead,  increasingly  re- 
lies on  the  claim  which  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  President  and  a  rejec- 
tion of  this  sale  would  weaken  his  ability 
to  conduct  foreign  policy. 

I  find  it  extraordinary  that  the  debate 
on  this  sale  has  increasingly  focused  on 
Presidential  power  rather  than  national 
need. 

Our  Constitution  was  and  is  built  on 
the  concept  of  checks  and  balances.  Its 
operating  premise  is  that  no  branch  of 
Government  and  no  individual  will  be 
able  to  unilaterally  commit  the  people  of 
this  Nation  to  most  major  courses  of  ac- 
tion. Indeed,  such  is  the  case,  by  law, 
with  the  sale  of  arms  of  the  kind  involved 
in  the  proposed  sale  to  the  Saudis.  The 
law  specifically  allows  the  Congress  to 
disapprove  a  sale.  And  practice  specifi- 
cally invites  the  President  to  consult  with 
the  Congress  before  making  a  proposal. 
While  this  President  belatedly  gave  some 
rhetorical  attention  to  such  consultation, 
he  ignored  the  advice  that  his  invitation 
generated.  As  a  result,  it  is  the  President 
who  hajs  created  this  unfortunate  game 
of  chicken  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves 
engaged. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has 
an  obligat  on  to  consider  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  sale  and  render  a  judgment 
on  it,  some  may  be  tempted  to  consider 
the  eflects  that  a  rejection  of  the  sale 
would  have  on  the  Presidency.  But  Wil- 
liam Saflre,  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  15,  provided  a  devastating  re- 
sponse to  that  concern.  He  wrote  that: 

As  a  former  Presidential  aide,  I  recall  all 
too  well  the  temptation  to  quiet  the  voices 


of  friends  warning  of  danger  with  a  blast 
about  "weakening  the  Presidency."  But  It  Is 
the  demand  to  close  ranks  regardless  of  con- 
science that  weakens  the  Presidency.  .  . 
"Our  President,  right  or  wrong,"  Just  will  not 
fly  anymore.  No  secret  agreement  can  become 
a  "national  commitment"  without  a  nation's 
knowledge  and  Congress's  concurrence  and 
no  strong  President  would  try  to  wheedle 
such  concurrence  by  pleading  that  rejection 
will  make  blm  look  bad. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  disagreement 
about  the  wisdom  of  this  proposed  sale 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  No  matter  how  much  I 
reject  the  reasoning  of  those  who  favor 
the  sale,  I  respect  their  right  to  make 
that  decision  and  I  will  defend  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  choice  so  long  as  it  was 
based  on  the  merits  of  the  proposal  and 
not  on  a  perceived  need  to  rally  aroimd 
the  President.  We  have  rallied  that  way 
before — and  we  discovered  only  too  late 
that  we  were  being  asked  to  assemble  in 
a  quagmire. 

In  the  time  left  before  the  Senate  is 
asked  to  formally  render  its  judgment  on 
the  wisdom  of  this  sale,  I  would  ask  my 
colleagues  to  remember  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  choose  between  differing  poli- 
cies and  not  differing  personalities.  Our 
task  is  to  decide  if  we  favor  the  sale  or 
not,  rather  than  whether  we  favor  the 
President  or  not. 

There  are  institutional  issues  of  the 
highest  order  involved  here.  The  Senate 
has  a  duty  to  reach  an  independent  de- 
cision on  this  question.  This  body  was 
not  created  to  act  as  a  rubber  stamp. 
This  body  was  not  conceived  as  an  agent 
to  be  manipulated  by  Presidential  pa- 
triotism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of 
Mr.  Safire's  analysis,  as  well  as  a  power- 
ful analysis  of  George  Will  which  makes 
a  similar  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  15.  1981 ) 

A  Stalwart's  Lament 

(By  Winiam  Saflre) 

WASHrNCTON,  October  14. — I  am  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Ronald  Reagan's  foreign  pos- 
ture. Although  "foreign  policy"  has  not  yet 
been  articulated,  the  Reagan  foreign  posture 
is  unmistakable:  a  tough-minded  approach 
to  the  Soviet  Union  on  arms  reduction  and 
its  sponsorship  of  terrorism,  a  rejection  of 
third-world  demands  for  psychological  and 
material  coddling,  and  the  projection  of  the 
Impression  that  the  U.S.  Is  again  a  reliable 
ally. 

At  the  same  time,  I  oppose  the  Reagan 
Administration's  decision  to  abrogate  past 
assurances  to  the  Senate  and  to  sell  Saudi 
Arabia  equipment  that  would  enable  Its 
F-15's  to  bomb  Israel,  combined  with  Its  pro- 
posal to  sell  our  most  supersecret  command 
and  control  equipment  to  a  feudal  regime  In 
danger  of  an  Inte.nal  revolt,  which  could 
lead  to  a  Soviet  advantage  In  reading  Ameri- 
can defenses. 

Those  contrary  views — generally  for,  spe- 
cifically against — leave  my  head  in  a  state 
that  Prof.  Leon  Pestlnger  once  described  as 
"cognitive  dissonance,"  with  the  zlgglng  part 
of  my  brain  yelling  at  the  zagglng  part  to  get 
In  line  to  restore  consonance  and  consistency. 
Many  other  loyal  Republicans,  conservatives 
and  longtime  hawks  are  going  through  the 
same  Internal  tug-of-war. 

Our  problem  Is  worsened  a*  the  sight  of 
Tip  O'Neill  gleefully  using  the  AWACS  vote 


to  resuscitate  his  party  and  strike  at  Ronald 
Reagan. 

Wc-'i  ftUl  for  our  norale  Is  the  spectacle 
of  Walter  Mondale.  who  ilb  Jimmy  Carter's 
Vice  President  twisted  Sen.  Muriel  Hum- 
phrey's arm  until  she  voted  for  the  sale  of 
F-15's  to  the  Saudis,  now  posing  as  a  great 
defender  of  'srael  by  denouncing  Mr.  Reagan 
for  following  Mr.  Carter's  custom  of  acceding 
to  Arab  wish  llste. 

President  Reagan  has  not  made  It  easy 
for  us.  either,  by  Insisting  that  a  vote  against 
him  on  Awacs  would  damage  the  foreign 
fKJsture  of  strength  and  determination  that 
we  applaud.  In  such  a  bind,  what  is  a  stal- 
wart to  do? 

We  do  not  strengthen  our  Presidents,  or 
help  along  their  ability  to  conduct  foreign 
policy,  by  acquiescing  In  blunders.  The 
Awacs  sale  Is  not  a  test  of  strength  between 
President  and  Congress,  nor  a  partisan  fight 
between  Democratic  doves  and  Republican 
hawks,  but  a  test  of  wisdom  that  supporters 
of  Ronald  Reagan  must  not  let  him  fltmk. 

As  we  now  know,  the  combined  Awacs  and 
F-15  enhancement  deal  had  its  genesis  In  an 
unauthorized  sales  pitch  by  some  of  our  least 
competent  generals:  It  was  secretly  advanced 
by  the  Carter  men  as  their  fareweU  thumb- 
In-the-eye  to  Israel:  It  was  quickly  misin- 
terpreted as  a  "national  commitment"  by 
Alexander  Halg.  who  then  sought  to  conceal 
the  Awacs  sale  from  the  Senate  and  the  U.S. 
press  and  Israeli  Government  while  the  P-15 
enhancement  deal  was  going  through.  Not 
until  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  Insisted 
that  the  complete  U.S.-Saudl  package  be  re- 
vealed did  the  world  learn  the  extent  of  the 
secret  promises  made  to  a  country  that  has 
been  sabotaging  the  Camp  David  accords. 

Must  those  of  us  who  believe  In  the  Reagan 
foreign  posture  permit  this  momentum  to 
take  him  over  the  cliff?  Henry  Kissinger,  In 
wrestling  with  this  problem,  deplored  the 
way  the  proposed  F-15  enhancement  "casU 
do'ibt  on  the  American  word"  to  our  Israeli 
ally,  and  doubted  whether  the  subtle  Saudis 
needed  Awacs  support  "In  such  an  ostenta- 
tious manner."  But  even  so,  he  set  these 
merits  aside  on  foUow-the-leader  grounds: 
"the  Congress  must  not  undermine  the  Pr_^s- 
Ident's  authority  In  international  affairs." 

No:  "our  President,  right  or  wrong"  Just 
will  not  flv  anymore.  No  secret  agreement 
can  become  a  "national  commitment"  with- 
out the  nation's  knowledge  and  Congress' 
concurrence,  and  no  strong  President  would 
try  to  wheedle  such  concurrence  by  pleading 
that  rejection  will  make  him  look  bad. 

The  way  for  Mr.  Reagan  not  to  look  bad 
Is  not  to  let  his  advisers  gJt  him  Into  such 
a  me^s.  One  sure  way  to  loo'c  bad  is  to  force 
longtime  supporters  Into  bed  with  strange 
bedfellows  Dlm-wltted  diplomacy  has 
pushed  the  nation  Into  this  choice  between 
Iniultlng  an  oil  resource  and  endangering  an 
ally,  and  the  Reagan  men  add  Insult  to 
Injury  by  accusing  prlnclpleO  supporters  of 
causing  the  problem. 

As  a  former  Presidential  aide,  I  recall  all 
too  well  the  temptation  to  quiet  the  voices 
of  friends  warning  of  danger  with  a  blast 
about  "weakening  the  Presidency."  But  It 
is  the  demand  to  close  ranks  regardless  of 
conscience  that  weakens  the  Presidency. 

Along  with  others  who  were  outspoken 
Reagan  enthusiasts  as  far  back  as  the  1978 
primaries.  I  resent  and  reject  Insinuations 
of  Ideological  Inconsistency  from  men  who 
were  then  reviling  Ronald  Reagan  as  a  Ught- 
welght  demagogue,  and  who  now  call  Into 
question  our  basic  political  loyalties  frorn 
seats  of  the  mighty  In  the  wmite  House  and 
State  Department. 

It  Is  the  Johnnles-come-lately  who  are 
falling  Ronald  Reagan  and  weakening  his 
Presidency,  not  the  men  and  women  who  arc 
trying  with  some  pain  to  remind  blm  what 
be  stood  for. 
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Distorts  Political  Language 
(By  George  P.  Will) 
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There  hu  always  been  one,  but  only  one, 
good  argument  for  supporting  the  sale:  The 
president  (as  distinguished  from  his  aides, 
who  concocted  this  misadventure)  does  not 
deserve,  and  the  country  cannot  afford,  an- 
other blow  to  the  believablllty  of  U.S.  un- 
dertakings. The  argument  Is  not  "My  roun- 
try — or  my  president — right  or  wrong" 
(which,  as  Chesterton  said.  Is  like  "My  moth- 
er drunk  or  80l)er").  But  there  are  times, 
and  this  may  be  one,  when  It  Is  more  Im- 
portant for  the  executive  to  be  effective  than 
correct. 

The  administration  should  be  prepared, 
if  it  wins,  to  Issue  a  statement  that  Is  both 
reassuring  and  admonitory.  It  should  re- 
assure Israel  and  should  admonish  the  Saudis 
not  to  believe  what  Is,  by  now,  all  too  easy 
to  believe:  that  the  United  States  expects 
no  reciprocity  for  Its  favors. 

When  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee was  considering  the  sale,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  a  large  front-page  photo 
of  two  of  the  president's  supporters  con- 
ferring: Sens.  Larry  Pressler,  R-S.D.,  and 
Charles  Percy.  R-ni. 

The  president  should  wonder  cbout  a 
Middle  East  policy  that  depends  on  the 
perceptions  of  Percy,  who  thinks  the  PLO's 
Yasser  Arafat  Is  a  moderate,  and  Pressler, 
who  IS  not  famous  for  constancy  on  behalf 
the  president's,  or  other,  foreign  policy  views. 


NEARLY    A    HALF-CENTURY    OF 
SERVICE   COMES  TO   AN   END 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
across  the  United  States,  thousands  of 
ministers,  priests,  rabbis,  and  other  pro- 
fessionally trained  religious  workers  are 
responsibly  and  faithfully  serving  the 
spiritual  needs  of  m'llions  of  Americans. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  the  rec- 
ord and  quality  of  service  of  one  of  those 
clergymen  or  religious  workers  assumes 
exceptionally  noteworthy  and  remark- 
able dimensions. 

Rabbi  Samuel  Cooper  of  B'nai  Jacob 
Congregation  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  has 
achieved  such  distinction.  Now,  after  49 
years  of  serving  his  congregation  and  the 
Charleston  community.  Rabbi  Cooper  is 
retiring.  This  weekend,  hundreds  of 
Rabbi  Cooper's  congregants,  friends,  and 
admirers  are  coming  together  in  Charles- 
ton to  bid  this  distinguished  spiritual 
leader  farewell,  and  I  want  to  add  my 
voice  to  their  acclaim. 

Rabbi  Cooper  came  first  to  B'nai  Jacob 
Congregation  in  1932.  As  a  22-year-old, 
Canadian-born,  fledgling  rabbi  just  out 
of  rabb'nical  school.  Rabbi  Cooper  origi- 
nally officiated  at  the  1932  high  holy  days 
services  in  Charleston  on  a  temporary 
and  emergency  basis.  But  the  young  rabbi 
and  the  Charleston  Jewish  community 
were  destined  for  a  surprise. 

Almost  instant  attachment  is  not  al- 
ways limited  to  budding  romances.  Ap- 
parently from  the  beginning,  the  elders 
of  B'nai  Jacob  were  captivated  by  their 
interim  teacher  and  pastor.  His  presence, 
eloquence,  demeanor,  and  brilliance 
quickly  won  for  Rabbi  Cooper  a  warmth, 
respect,  and  reverence  usually  reserved 
for  a  more  mature  and  seasoned  rabbi. 
In  consequence,  the  people  of  B'nai  Jacob 
overwhelmingly  voted  to  ask  Rabbi 
Cooper  to  become  their  permanent  rabbi. 

The  famous  American  clergyman 
Phillips  Brooks  once  said.  "A  sermon  is 
truth  expressing  itself  through  human 
personality."  One  might  paraphrase 
Brooks  by  adding  that  an  effective  min- 


istry is  compassion  expressing  itself 
through  human  personality.  Not  coinci- 
dentally,  under  Rabbi  Cooper's  nurtur- 
ing leadership  and  ministry  over  nearly 
five  decades,  the  B'nai  Jacob  congrega- 
tion was  renewed,  grew,  and  extended 
a  widening  and  welcome  influence 
throughout  the  Charleston  area. 

Consequently,  a  growing  recognition 
came  to  Rabbi  Cooper  from  outside  his 
congregation.  Among  the  many  responsi- 
bilities that  Rabbi  Cooper  accepted  were 
the  chairmanship  of  the  West  Virginia 
Human  Rights  Commission  and  the 
Charleston  Housing  Council,  and  mem- 
bership on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Rabbinical  Council  of 
America. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  the  president 
of  the  Zionist  Region  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia,  Rabbi 
Cooper  has  also  been  West  Virginia's 
delegate  to  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
ference and  a  delegate  to  the  World 
Zionist  Congress  in  Basle,  Switzerland. 
For  these  and  his  many  other  public 
contributions,  in  1964,  Rabbi  Cooper  was 
honored  as  West  Virginian  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Rabbi 
Cooper  for  his  years  of  unselfish  service 
to  the  B'nai  Jacob  Congregation  and  to 
Charleston.  Rabbi  Cooper  is  departing 
a  familiar  field  of  labor  for  new  chal- 
lenges and  perhaps  a  more  leisurely  pace 
of  responsibilities.  May  he  go  assured 
of  the  heartfelt  appreciation  of  thou- 
sands of  people  whom  his  influence  has 
touched,  and  confident  of  the  strength 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  foundations 
that  he  helped  lay  in  the  lives  of  count- 
less men  and  women  throughout  his 
rabbinate. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  and 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ANGUS  GAVIN  RECEIVES  OUTDOOR 
LIFE  CONSERVATION  AWARD 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Angus 
Gavin  is  receiving  the  prestigious  "Out- 
door Life  Conservation  Award  "  today. 
The  award  will  be  presented  by  Clare 
Conley,  editor-in-chief  of  Outdoor  Life 
Magazine. 

It  is  being  given  in  recognition  of  his 
work  for  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  (ARCO) 
on  Alaska's  North  Slope  from  1969  to 
1978.  ARCO  hired  Angus  to  monitor  the 
effects  of  pipeline  construction  on  North 
Slope  wildlife.  He  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  migratory  patterns  of  carilrou 
and  wildfowl. 

The  presentation  of  this  award  is  sig- 
nificant because  it  points  to  a  facet  of 
resource  development  in  undeveloped 
areas  which  is  frequently  missed:  That 
is  that  we  can  permit  development  which 
will  not  cause  harm  to  the  surrounding 
environment.  When  oil  was  discovered 
on  Alaska's  North  Slope  and  a  pipeline 


to  carry  it  out  was  proposed— some  peo- 
ple said  the  project  would  be  a  massive 
environmental  disaster.  Mr.  President, 
they  were  wrong.  The  Trans  Alaska  pipe- 
line was  built  and  oil  has  been  going 
through  that  line  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to 
Valdez  since  1977  and  there  has  not  been 
a  disaster.  America  is  receiving  Alaska's 
valuable  energy  resource  and  on  our 
North  Slope  caribou  and  migratory  wa- 
terfowl still  flourish. 

Prior  to  joining  ARCO,  Angus  spent 
23  years  with  Ducks  Unlimited  in  Can- 
ada, where  he  was  senior  vice  pres- 
ident in  1968.  He  spent  many  years  as 
Ducks  Unlimited  provincial  manager  in 
Saskatchewan. 

All  told,  Angus  has  spent  over  45  years 
working  in  the  Arctic  and  Subarctic 
areas  of  Canada  and  Alaska.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  knowledgable  men  in  the 
world  on  Arctic  wildlife.  During  his  work 
in  Canada  Angus  was  responsible  for  the 
discovery  of  the  nesting  grounds  of  the 
Ross  and  Tule  geese  in  the  Perry  River 
District  of  the  Northwest  Territories. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  whole  Senate 
will  join  Senators  J/mss  McClure  and 
Robert  Stafford  and  me  in  honoring 
Angus  Gavin  in  the  Caucus  Room  this 
evening.  The  reception  is  scheduled  from 
5:30  to  7:30. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
press  release  on  the  award  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Outdoor    Life    Magazine    Presents    Angus 

Gavin   With   Its   Annual   "Outdoor  Life 

Conservation  Award" 

Washington,  D.C.  October  27. — Angus 
Givln.  renowned  ecolog's',  end  author  In  the 
field  of  wildlife  conservation,  today  received 
the  prestigious,  annual  "Outdoor  Life  Con- 
servation Award"  presented  by  Clare  Con- 
ley,  Editor-in -Thief  of  Outdoor  Life 
magazine. 

Mr.  Gavin  was  given  this  award  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  ten  years  (1969-1978)  of  ecolog- 
ical work  on  Alaska's  North  Slope  during  the 
Installation  of  the  trans-Alaskan  nlpeline. 
He  was  emoloyed  by  The  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company  (ARCO)  to  monitor  the  environ- 
mental effects  the  pipeline  construction  had 
on  wildlife,  with  particular  concern  given  to 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  caribou  and 
various  wildfowl,  and  to  advise  ARCO  on  his 
findings. 

"While  this  award  has  been  gl'.'in  since 
1964  to  many  exceptional  and  courageous  In- 
dividuals In  the  conservation  field.  It  seems 
more  timely  than  ever  that  Angus  Gavin  re- 
ceives the  honor  this  yeir."  said  Editor  Con- 
ley.  "His  personal  Integrity  and  sunerb 
knowledge  of  ecology  and  wildlife  habits 
make  his  contributions  Invaluable,  not  only 
to  this  one  protect,  but  to  all  future  en- 
deavors of  Industry  that  will  concern  our 
natural   resources."  continued  Mr.  Conley. 

A  native  of  Ellon.  Scotland.  An^us  Gavin 
now  makes  his  home  in  Wlnnioeg.  Manitoba. 
He  has  worked  in  the  Far  North  for  more 
than  45  years  and  is  responsib'e.  among  other 
accomplishments,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
nesting  grounds  of  the  Ross  and  Tule  eeese 
in  the  Perry  River  District  of  the  Northwest 
Territories.  He  also  developed  the  first 
workable  Eskimo  dictionary,  which  is  still  in 
use  today.  Before  Joining  .ARCO.  Mr.  Gavin 
spent  23  years  with  Ducks  Unlimited,  an  in- 
ternational conser''a''lon  or<'anl'^'»tlon. 

Outdoor  Life,  a  Times  Mirror  Magazines 
publication.  Is  celebrating  its  84th  contin- 
uous year  In  print. 


REMARKS  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
WILLIAM  FRENCH  SMITH  BEFORE 
THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  for 
too  long,  crime  has  been  one  of  our  most 
pressing  problems.  Over  the  years,  many 
approaches  have  been  used  to  address 
this  problem,  but  we  have  continued  to 
see  crime  grow  at  an  alarming  rate.  This 
year.  I  have  joined  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  to  call  for 
a  national  effort  to  address  the  crime 
issue 

Fortunately  for  all  Americans  who  are 
concerned  about  the  rights  and  safety  of 
law-abiding  citizens,  we  now  have  an 
adm  nistration  that  is  willing  to  deal 
realistically  with  crime.  This  adminis- 
tration has  an  able  spokesman  for  its 
package  to  deal  with  crime  in  the  rerson 
of  Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith.  Recently,  the  Attorney  General 
presented  the  administration  package  on 
crime  to  the  National  Press  Club.  This 
program  consists  of  a  four  point  pro- 
gram: 

First.  An  increased  coordination  of  ef- 
forts between  State  and  Federal  law  en- 
forcement ofQcials; 

Second.  Direct  Federal  assistance  to 
State  and  local  efforts  against  crime; 

Third.  An  improved  effort  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  against  crime;  and 

Fourth.  Correcting  the  current  im- 
balance which  favors  the  forces  of  law- 
lessness over  the  forces  of  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  President  and  Attorney 
General  Smith  as  the  administration 
presents  the  details  of  its  new  program 
to  the  Judic  ary  Committee.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  approach  endorsed  by  the 
admnistration  will  provide  a  valuable 
vehicle  for  our  united  effort  against 
crime. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  the 
comments  of  Attorney  General  Sm  th 
with  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  his  address  be- 
fore the  National  Press  Club  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  William  French 
Smith.  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States 

Although  I  am  delighted  to  speak  here  to- 
day. It  is  always  a  little  risky  to  appear  be- 
fore the  press  to  give  a  speech  or  outline 
some  new  plan.  For  example,  following 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  one 
Chlcaigo  newspaper  commented : 

"The  cheek  of  every  American  must  tingle 
with  shame  as  he  reads  the  silly,  flat,  and 
dish-watery  utterances  of  the  man  who  has 
to  be  pointed  out  to  intelligent  foreigners 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

Similarly.  Just  one  week  before  the  Wright 
brothers  flew  their  plane  at  Kitty  Hawk,  the 
great  New  York  Times  itself  branr^ed  "air- 
ship experiments"  a  "waste"  of  "time,  and 
.  .  .  money."  And,  on  the  same  editorial 
page,  the  Times  also  observed:  "One  does 
not  expect  too  close  an  adherence  to  logic 
or  to  law  from  an  assemblage  of  women." 
Although  I  am  neither  a  Lincoln  nor  an 
"assemblage  of  women" — and  the  program  I 
outline  today  may  not  prove  quite  as  valu- 
able as  the  airplane — those  editorial  prece- 
dents give  me  some  nause. 

In  any  event.  I  intend  to  present  an  out- 
line of  administrative  and  legislative  actions 


that  this  Administration  earnestly  believes 
will  pro  e  of  great  benefit  in  fighting  crime. 
The  comprehensive  nature  of  our  package 
makes  It  to  large  to  dls:;us8  tully  in  any  one 
speech  of  bearable  length.  Tomorrow,  how- 
ever, I  will  appear  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  discuss  Its  many  fea- 
tures more  fully.  In  addition,  we  will  then 
release  a  detailed  list  of  all  Its  elements. 

Before  addressing  what  the  package  would 
do,  I  want  to  emphasize  what  It  will  not 
do — and  why.  It  does  not  require  any  mas- 
sive new  spending  schemes  by  the  federal 
government.  Its  breadth  and  potential  ef- 
fectiveness cannot  be  measured  by  account- 
ancy .tournali?:m.  by  adding  ut  the  ccsls  of 
Its  constituent  parts  on  a  ledger.  They  re- 
quire careful  analysis — and  an  appreciation 
of  the  many  things  the  federal  government 
has  unsucces=ifullv  tried  to  do  In  the  area  of 
criminal  Justice  thus  far. 

Judged  by  the  growth  of  crime,  federal 
efforts  to  assist  state  and  local  governments 
to  flght  crime  have  not  succeeded  well 
enough.  For  more  than  a  decade,  the  federal 
government  has  emphasized  direct  financial 
assistance  to  state  and  local  enforcement 
through  LEAA  grants.  Since  1969  the  federal 
government  has  expended  some  eight  bilUon 
dollars  In  that  effort.  The  results  are  In. 
They  demonstrate  that  throwing  money  at 
crime  Is  not  the  most  basic  answer — and 
that  we  must  find  a  better  way  to  help. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration began  its  efforts  in  1969.  In  the  last 
decade,  the  federal  government  has  increased 
Its  total  annual  spending  on  criminal  Justice 
nearly  four-fold.  And  state  and  local  govern- 
ments have  more  than  tripled  their  spend- 
ing. Nevertheless,  violent  crime  has  nearly 
doubled.  Between  1959  and  1978,  annual  fed- 
eral spending  on  criminal  Justice  rose  by 
more  than  1100  percent,  yet  violent  crime  In- 
creased by  almost  500  percent. 

There  must  be  a  better  way  to  utilize  fed- 
eral resources  than  those  that  have  been 
tried  thus  far.  We  must  more  effectively 
meet  the  single  most  Important  set  of  law 
enforcement  problems  that  confront  all 
levels  of  government  in  America  today — vio- 
lent crime  and  the  drug  traffic  that  lies  at 
the  root  of  so  much  violent  crime. 

Having  recognized  the  need  for  new  ap- 
proaches, we  have  fashioned  Initiatives  that 
we  believe  are  necessary  now.  Saying  this, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be 
no  need  In  the  future  for  added  federal  ex- 
penditures In  the  effort  to  flght  crime.  It 
merely  means  that  a  due  recognition  of  the 
need  for  new  laws  and  new  procedures  coun- 
sels great  care  in  the  adding  of  new  ex- 
penditures at  least  until  the  new  approaches 
are  In  place  and  have  been  tested.  Federal 
funding  often  gains  a  life  of  Its  own  separate 
from  the  effectiveness  of .  the  programs  It 
supports.  Although  federal  exoendltures 
have  resulted  in  the  development  of  some 
effective  law  enforcement  tools,  we  now  need 
to  try  a  new  approach  before  committing 
any  massive  additional  Infusions  of  federal 
funds.  Naturally,  the  tremendous  need  for 
controlling  all  government  expenditures  in 
an  effort  to  turn  around  our  economy  only 
adds  to  the  need  for  caution  in  the  funding 
of  federal  efforts  against  crime.  Simply  put. 
let's  try  something  new  and  see  how  it  works. 
Then,  let's  increase  the  funding  for  those 
efforts  that  are  effective  and  can  benefit 
from  enhanced  funding. 

Following  the  President's  speech  to  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice on  September  28.  the  New  York  Times 
editorialized  about  the  fight  against  crime 
In  the  following  words,  which  may  prove  as 
acci'Taf  8S  its  editorials  I  cited  from  1903: 
"No  Federal  effort  to  help  that  flght  can 
have  much  meaning  unless  it  Involves 
money." 

The  Fed?ral  effort,  however,  already  In- 
volves a  commitment  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
criminal  Justice.  It  Is  now  time  to  ensure 
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coordinate  the  use  of  federal  law 
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efforts; 
offer  direct  federal  assistance  to 
lo^al  efforts; 

mprove  the  effectiveness  of  fed- 
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favors  the  forces  of  lawlessness 
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eoal  of  our  crime  package  is  to 
federal    cooperation    with   state 
/  enforcement — especially  to  di- 
•e'ources  more  eFectlvc'y  rgainst 
crime  problems  expjrienced   in 
lafcalities.    We    must    revf>r-e    the 
recent    years    toward    fe-ieral    'aw 
officials  deciding  their  own  pri- 
t    fullv    consulting   state    and 
Too  often.  U.S.  Attorneys  and 
pnforcement  entities  have  taken 
approach  to  their  ro:o  in  enforc- 
U  S.  Attorneys  ha\e  fre.^uently 
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cities,    local    district    attorneys 
e  50  times  the  number  of  felony 
In   the   U.S.   Attorneys  offices 
yet   £ome   of   those   district   at- 
have   no   more   than   two   or 
the  prrsecutorial  re.sourcp;;    no 
act  to  ennire  swift  justice;  and 
tate  prisons. 
I    have    directed    Implementa- 
rram  that  requires  all  U.S.  At- 
other  federal  law  enforcement 
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■al  law  enforcement. 
I  strict,  the  U.S.  Atto.-nev  is  estab- 
aw    Enforcement    Coordinating 
Federal  law  enforcement  officials 
ith    the   appropriate   stat?   and 
■^ment    officials    to    identify    to- 
communitys    most    Important 
sms    upon    which    federal     re- 
have  an  Impact. 
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Next,  the  U.S.  attorney  will  coordinate 
with  other  federal,  state,  and  local  law 
enforcement  officials  to  develop  a  plan  for 
using  federal  resources  and  jurisdiction  to 
achieve  the  maximum  impact  on  the  most 
serious  crime  problems  facing  that  com- 
munity. The  plan  will  then  be  put  into  ef- 
fe:t  in  allocating  federal  resources.  Federal 
law  enforcement  already  emphasizes  five 
areas:  violent  crime,  drug  enforcement,  or- 
E,anlzed  crime,  white  collar  crime,  and  pub- 
lic corruption.  Through  the  new  Law  En- 
forcement Coordinating  Committees,  local 
communities  can  ensure  a  federal  emphasis 
among  these  areas  that  will  prove  most  valu- 
able to  that  community. 

These  Law  Enforcement  Coordinating 
Committees  will  form  the  cornerstone  of 
our  efforts  to  increase  federal  assistance  to 
state  and  local  law  enforcement.  I  have 
spoken  personally  with  local  prosecutors  and 
other  local  law  enforcement  officials.  If  any- 
one doubts  the  Importance  of  this  new  con- 
cept in  the  fight  against  crime,  I  suggest 
they  do  likewise. 

By  employing  federal  resources — Includ- 
ing concurrent  jurisdiction — in  response  to 
the  specific  crime  problems  that  are  per- 
ceived to  be  most  serious  in  particular  lo- 
calities, federal  law  enforcement  can  and 
will  make  a  dlTerenie  in  th»  fight  against 
crime.  Through  enhanced  cooperation — 
for  example,  the  cross-designation  of  prose- 
cutors in  both  the  state  and  federal  sys- 
tems— all  levels  of  law  enforcement  can  begin 
to  employ  their  resources  in  unison  and  in 
accordance  with  the  strengths  each  can  con- 
tribute to  the  fight  against  crime. 

When  there  is  concurrent  Jurisdiction, 
cases  developed  by  federal,  state,  and  local 
investigators  could  then  be  presented  in 
the  judicial  system  best  suited  to  the  facts, 
statutes,  sanctions,  and  space  on  the  docket. 

The  concept  of  Law  Enforcement  Coordi- 
nating Committees  depends  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  federal  concurrent  Jurisdiction  to 
respond  with  federal  resources  to  the  dif- 
ferent needs  felt  in  different  localities.  For 
example,  at  least  one-third  of  the  federal 
criminal  cases  pending  at  the  end  of  last 
fiscal  year  involved  an  exercise  of  our  con- 
current Jurisdiction  over  violent  crime  or 
conduct  directly  related  to  violent  crime. 

We  are  now  proposing  some  expansion  of 
that  federal  concurrent  jurisdiction.  For 
example,  the  proposed  Federal  Criminal  Code 
would  permit  federal  prosecution  of  any  vio- 
lent or  serious  crime  committed  during  the 
course  of  any  other  federal  offense.  It  would 
also  provide  federal  Jurisdiction  over  murder 
for  hire,  large-scale  arson,  the  leaders  of 
enterprises  engaged  in  organized  crime,  and 
those  who  facilitate  or  solicit  federal  clme. 

Clearly,  the  federal  government  can  greatly 
assist  states  and  localities  by  directing  its 
law  enforcement  resources  against  those 
problems  of  greatest  local  concern.  It  can 
also  assist  state  criminal  justice  systems  by 
ending  excessive  federal  court  review  of  state 
criminal  convictions  through  federal  habeas 
corpus.  Our  proposal  in  this  area  would  pro- 
vide for  broader  deference  to  the  state  Judi- 
cial proces-ses  without  Jeopardl7lng  the 
legitimate  projection  of  fundamental  federal 
riphts.  It  would  reduce  the  substantial  com- 
mitment of  resources  presently  reaulred  of 
the  state--,  and  the  federal  courts  to  deal  with 
federal  habeas  corpus  petitions  by  convicted 
statn  prisoners. 

Altho"gh  there  are  manv  ways  in  which 
o'lr  Initiatives  would  assist  state  and  lo-al 
law  enfo'cement.  the  measures  concerning 
corrections  provide  direct  and  immediate  as- 
sistance. We  have  established  a  Clearlng- 
hotise  In  the  U.S.  Burea.i  of  Prisons  to  facil- 
itate the  tr?nsfer  to  states  and  localities  of 
surplus  fede-nl  facilities  that  could  be  used 
as  a  sho-t-te'-m  wv  to  ease  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  stats  and  local  prisons.  In  fact,  the 
first  such  trnn-fer  o-curred  just  two  weeks 
ago   in   Watertown.   New  York.   It  will   not. 


however,  be  the  last.  Indeed,  we  are  seeking 
legislation  to  enhance  the  success  of  this 
program  and  to  make  federal  vocational  edu- 
cation funds  available  to  state  and  local 
corrections. 

Similarly,  we  have  established  a  National 
Corrections  Academy  to  improve  the  training 
available  to  state  and  local  corrections  offi- 
cers through  the  National  Institute  of  Cor- 
rections. In  addition,  other  federal  training 
programs  are  being  established  to  improve 
the  operation  of  state  and  local  corrections 
facilities.  Last,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  giv- 
ing emphasis  to  housing  in  federal  facilities 
those  state  prisoners  who  represent  the 
greatest  burdens  upon  state  facilities. 

The  federal  criminal  Justice  system  assists 
the  state  and  local  fight  against  crime  in  two 
other  important  ways.  First,  state  and  local 
governments  can  devote  fewer  of  their  re- 
sources to  those  crimes  the  federal  govern- 
ment attacks  effectively — such  as  white  col- 
lar crime,  organized  crime,  and  public  cor- 
ruption. Second,  when  the  federal  system  re- 
flects the  best  approaches  gleaned  through 
the  Nation,  it  then  serves  as  a  model  upon 
which  state  and  local  law  enforcement  can 
confidently  build. 

Both  of  these  processes  are  furthered  by 
improvements  in  the  federal  approach  to 
fighting  crime.  Therefore,  many  of  the  initia- 
tives contained  in  our  crime  program  are 
aimed  specifically  at  improving  the  federal 
system  itself — and  would  thereby  further  as- 
sist state  and  local  law  enforcement. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  our  Initia- 
tives are  directed  at  enhancing  the  federal 
effort  against  drug  trafficking  and  use.  We  are 
establishing  an  Interagency  Task  Force  on 
Drug  Enforcement  to  bring  real  coordina- 
li(ja  to  the  domestic  and  international  ef- 
forts of  the  Departments  of  State,  Treasury. 
Defense.  Transportation,  and  Justice.  In 
addition,  we  will  seek  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  utilize  fully  the  sophisticated  re- 
sources of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  detect  drug  traf- 
fic at  sea  and  in  the  air. 

In  recent  years,  under  the  leadership  of 
its  recently  retired  chief  Peter  Benslnger, 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  has 
broken  new  ground  in  the  fight  against 
drugs.  The  increasing  sophistication  of  com- 
merce in  drugs  now  requires  even  greater  and 
more  sophisticated  efforts.  The  more  sub- 
stantial resources  of  the  FBI  are  needed  to 
enhance  DEA's  activities.  Our  receit  success 
with  Operation  Bancoshares  demonstrated 
the  value  of  the  FBI's  expertise  in  tracing 
the  sophisticated  money  trail  typical  of  drug 
trafficking  today. 

We  are  therefore  creating  a  relationship 
between  those  two  agencies  that  will  allow 
the  FBI  to  play  a  larger  role  in  assisting  the 
DEA  when  the  FBI's  greater  resources  and 
different  technical  capabilities  can  have  a 
substantial  Impact  on  the  drug  problem. 

In  our  package  there  are  still  other  legis- 
lative proposals  that  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance of  drug-related  crimes  to  the  overall 
growth  of  crime  in  this  country.  We  are  pro- 
posing legislation  that  would  permit  the  re- 
sponsible use  of  herbicides  against  foreign 
and  domestl';  marijuana  crops,  for  example. 
In  adiition.  the  proposed  Federal  Criminal 
Code  contains  numerous  specific  provisions 
directed  against  drug-trafflcklng — such  as 
Increased  penalties  for  large-scale  trafficking 
and  a  mandatory  prison  term  for  heroin- 
trafficking. 

Just  as  the  proposed  Federal  Criminal  Code 
would  enhance  our  abMitv  to  fight  drug  traf- 
ficking. It  would  generally  enhance  federal 
law  enforcement's  ability  to  combat  crime. 
By  simplifying  and  clarifying  federal  law 
across  the  boards.  It  would  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  federal  law  enforcement.  Its  spe- 
cific provisions  also  reoresent  an  improve- 
ment in  the  substantive  reach  of  federal 
crimin^'l  law  and  in  the  procedures  to  enforce 
that  law. 

Our    Declaration    of    Independence    itself 
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emphasized  the  most  basic  of  Indvldual 
rights  secured  by  government :  the  right  to 
"Life.  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness "  In  the  pursuit  of  other  civil  rights, 
we  have  sometimes  shown  insufficient  re- 
gard for  this  mo^t  basic  civil  right.  We  have 
allowed  Increasing  crime— and  the  lear  It 
breeUs— to  threaten  and  confine  the  pursuit 
of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  by  law-abiding 
Americans. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  great  Jurist  Ben- 
jamin Cardozo  wrote: 

"Justice,  though  due  to  the  accused.  Is  due 
to  the  accuser  also.  The  concept  of  fairness 
must  not  be  strained  till  it  is  narrowed  to  a 
filament.  We  are  to  keep  the  balance  true.' 
In  the  years  since,  however,  a  growing  Im- 
balance has  arisen  between  the  tactics  avail- 
able to  the  lawless  and  the  powers  of  the 
law.  There  has  been  an  ever-growing  public 
perception  that  the  criminal  has  gained  the 
upper  hand  over  society  Itself. 

Too  frequently.  Congressional  failure  to 
act  has  invited  the  courts  to  fashion  make- 
sbin  approaches  that  favor  the  accused  over 
the  accuser.  Moie  refiued  and  balanced  pol- 
icies could  only  be  fashioned  through  the 
legislative  process.  It  Is  time  that  was  done, 
and  we  have  therefore  proposed  various 
pieces  of  legislation  that  would  restore  th€ 
proper  balance  between  the  powers  ol  the 
law  and  the  rights  of  the  lawless. 

Foremost  among  those  proposals  Is  mod- 
ification of  the  exclusionary  rule  so  that 
reasonable,  good-faith  action  by  law  en- 
forcement docs  not  result  in  release  of  the 
lawbreaker.  Intended  to  ensure  due  process 
of  law,  the  exclusionary  rule  too  often  mere- 
ly results  in  a  criminal's  avoiding  punish- 
ment due  under  law.  As  Justice  Cardoso  ob- 
served long  ago.  the  criminal  should  not  go 
free  rrerely  because  the  constable  blundered. 
Perhaps,  the  interests  of  Justice  would  be 
best  served  by  the  complete  abolition  of  the 
exclusionary  rule.  The  exclusionary  rule 
should  at  least  be  modified.  Clearly,  good- 
faith  efforts  by  law  enforcement,  though 
found  technically  deficient  later,  should  not 
result  In  a  court's  excluding  evidence  of 
crime  At  the  very  least.  Congress  should 
begin  the  process  of  reform  by  modifying  the 
rule  so  that  evidence  would  not  be  excluded 
when  It  w>s  chlElned  with  a  reasonable, 
good-faith  belief  of  conformity  with  the 
fourth  amendment.  Such  a  Judicial  con- 
struction of  the  rule  already  governs  In  the 
U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  and 
Ele\enth  Circuits. 

Reform  of  the  exclusionary  rule  does  not. 
by  any  means,  exhaust  our  list  of  proposals  to 
Congress  to  restore  the  balance  necessary  to 
succeed  in  fighting  crime  For  example,  the 
new  sentencing  provisions  of  the  proposed 
Federal  Criminal  Code  add  certainty  to  the 
Judge's  responsibilities  In  the  criminal  jus- 
lice  system — and  eliminate  much  of  the  fiexl- 
blllty  that  saps  the  public's  confidence  and 
diminishes  the  deterrent  Impact  of  punish- 
ment. 

Our  proposals  to  reform  the  ball  process 
would,  among  other  thln!;s.  allow  courts  to 
deny  ball  to  persons  who  clearly  present  a 
danger  If  released — or  who  are  likely  to  jump 
ball. 

Perhaps  the  most  often  forgotten  persons 
in  the  criminal  process  are  the  victims  of 
crime.  The  President  has  recognized  this  fact 
and  win  appoint  a  Task  Force  on  Victims  of 
Crime  to  correct  It.  ''n  adiltlon.  the  nroposed 
Federal  Criminal  Code  Itself  contains  pro- 
visions that  would  protect  victims  and  wit- 
nesses from  Intimidation  and  wonld  provide 
a  mechanism  for  restitution  to  victims 
throreh  fines  Imnosed  upon  those  who  have 
preyed  upon  them. 

Our  proposals  would  aid  In  deterrlns  the 
most  serious  of  crimes.  Where  annroprlate. 
we  are  proposlnc;  a  constitutionally  sound 
death  n^naltv.  And  we  are  prorioslne  manda- 
tory prison  sentences  for  the  use  of  firearms 
In  committing  a  federal  felony 


Recognizing  the  Increasing  number  of 
crimes  committed  by  young  onenders,  we  are 
proposing  Juvenile  justice  reforms  aimed  at 
increasing  the  likelihood  of  their  being  ap- 
prehended and  punished  appropriately. 

In  order  to  Improve  the  access  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  the  Information  they 
need  to  combat  crime,  we  are  proposing 
changes  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  and 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Both  of 
these  statutes  serve  laudable  goals  with 
which  we  agree.  They  also,  however,  contain 
some  provisions  that  are  very  detrimental  to 
the  aDlllty  of  law  enforcement  to  combat 
crime.  By  allowing  law  enforcement  greater 
access  to  Information  possessed  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  our  proposals  should 
enhance  the  Department's  ability  to  investi- 
gate and  prosecute  white  collar  crime,  drug 
trafficking,  public  corruption,  and  violent 
crime.  In  addition,  our  proposals  would  deny 
criminals  access  to  information  that  would 
assist  their  illegitimate  endeavors  or  enable 
them  to  threaten  those  who  aid  In  appre- 
hending them. 

Last,  the  proposals  we  will  make  contain 
numerous  Improvements  In  the  law  to  com- 
bat the  menace  of  organized  crime.  They  en- 
hance our  ability  to  prevent  and  punish  la- 
bor racketeering.  And  they  would  facilitate 
criminal  forfeiture  In  racketeering  and  nar- 
cotics trafficking  cases.  Enhanced  forfeiture 
provisions  would  make  it  possible  to  take 
more  of  the  Incredible  profits  out  of  large- 
scale  criminal  endeavors. 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  the  program 
we  are  embarking  upon  to  combat  crime  has 
required  me  to  speak  longer  than  I  would 
normally  require  an  audience  to  listen — even 
an  audience  whose  job  Is  to  listen.  The 
breadth  of  our  proposals  serve  as  an  Impor- 
tant reminder,  however,  of  a  very  important 
fact.  We  have  been  losing  the  battle  against 
crime. 

Tried  approaches  have  proved  less  than 
true,  and  new  approaches  are  needed  In  all  of 
the  areas  I  have  touched  upon  today. 

Previous  failures  are  especially  dishearten- 
ing when  they  occur  in  an  area  of  so  much 
Importance  to  the  American  people.  Never- 
theless, failure  can  also  provide  the  Impetus 
to  more  Innovative  and  more  effective 
approaches. 

There  Is  an  old  story  about  the  great  In- 
ventor Thomas  Edison  that  we  should  all 
keep  In  mind.  An  acquaintance  once  re- 
proved him  for  having  unsuccessfully  tried 
some  1.200  different  materials  as  the  filament 
for  the  Incandescent  light.  He  told  Edison: 
"You  have  failed  1,200  times." 
Edison  replied : 

"I  have  not  failed.  I  have  discovered  1.200 
materials  that  won't  work." 

In  the  past  decades  we  found  many  ap- 
proaches that  haven't  worked,  but  we  have 
not  necessarily  failed  In  the  fight  against 
crime.  We  will  fall  only  If  we  do  not  persevere 
to  find  more  effective  weapons  to  fight  crime 
without  offending  the  other  values  basic  to 
our  society.  I  believe  that  the  Administration 
has  succeeded  in  finding  those  kinds  of  new 
weapons  in  the  extensive  set  of  proposals  I 
have  outlined  briefly  today.  In  the  days  and 
months  ahead,  I  can  promise  you  that  we 
will  persevere  in  our  efforts  to  see  them  Im- 
plemented and  tested.  And  we  will  persevere 
In  the  effort  to  find  every  acceptable  weapon 
that  can  aid  In  diminishing  the  blight  of 
crime  that  afflicts  our  land. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  LATE  EGYP- 
TT.AN  PRESIDENT  AN'WAR  EL- 
SADAT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  already  been  said  about  the  tragic 
loss  of  that  preat  statesman  and  man  of 
peace,  the  late  President  Anwar  el-Sadat 
of  Egypt.  However.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  additional  re- 


flections   after    my    return    from    his 
funeral. 

My  prayers  go  particularly  for  the  wife 
and  family  oi  Mr.  Sadat,  as  well  as  for 
the  new  leader  of  that  strategic  land.  It 
is  indeed  fortunate  that  President  Sadat 
had  an  able  vice  president  and  group  of 
leaders  who  share  his  peaceful,  forward- 
looking  policies. 

Appropriate  words  during  a  time  of 
tragedy  and  challenge  are  hard  to  come 
by,  but  I  feel  that  two  newspaper  view- 
points best  express  some  of  my  views  on 
the  life  and  death  of  President  Sadat 
and  what  it  may  ultimately  mean. 

The  first  is  a  fine  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  written 
by  Sol  M.  Linowitz.  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Middle  East  autonomy  negotiations 
under  President  Carter.  It  is  entitled: 
"Memories:  A  Man  of  Vision."  The  sec- 
ond is  a  very  perceptive  editorial  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Shadow 
and  Act." 

Mr.  President,  though  these  brief  re- 
flections cannot  completely  depict  the 
life  of  this  great  man.  1  wish  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  that  these  articles 
appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Memories  :  A  Man  or  Vision 
Anwar  Sadat  was  the  Irreplaceable  man  of 
our  lime.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  faith  and 
unshakable  commitment  to  peace.  To  be 
with  Sadat  was  to  be  with  a  man  who  al- 
ways seemed  serene  and  at  ease  with  him- 
self—confident of  his  intuitive  Judgment  and 
bolstered  by  his  religious  commitment. 

I  remember  my  first  visit  with  Sadat  at 
his  home  outside  Cairo  He  greeted  me 
warmly  and  took  me  Into  his  study.  Relaxed 
I  nd  apparently  without  any  sense  of 
schedule,  he  talked  with  me  for  several 
hours.  I  krew  that  an  Important  foreign 
delegation  was  awaltlns  him  In  the  ante- 
room, but  he  never  gave  any  Indication  that 
he  was  aware  of  another  appointment. 

I  noted  with  Interest  that,  six  minutes 
after  he  and  I  began  talking,  he  was  calling 
mo  "Sol."  Thereafter.  In  our  subsequent 
conversations  and  In  his  meetings  with  the 
press,  he  alwavs  referred  to  me  as  "my  dear 
friend  Sol."  And  I  always  felt  that  he  meant 
It — that  his  friendship  was  real. 

Friendship  was  for  Sadat  a  very  Important 
qualify.  1  was  with  him  a  day  or  two  after 
the  shah  had  arrived  In  Egypt,  and  I  said 
to  him:  "It  must  have  been  a  very  difficult 
d(>clslon  for  vou  to  make— to  decide  to  invite 
the  shah,  knowlns  that  It  mlttht  cause  some 
real  repercussions  "  Sadat  s^opned  and  said 
to  me.  with  Indlenatlon.  "Difficult?  Why 
should  It  be  dlfflcilt  to  decide  how  to  treat  a 
friend?  For  me  there  was  no  difficulty." 

Ahove  all.  Sadat  showed  himself  as  a 
leader  in  the  effort  to  fiT^d  peace  In  the  Mld- 
d'e  East.  Committed  to  Camp  David,  he  was 
determined  to  move  forward  resolutelv  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  accords,  often 
derldlni  those  raising  quosMons  about  his 
leadershln.  He  was  S'lpremely  confident  that. 
In  due  course,  other  Arab  leaders  would  join 
him  In  s'lpportlni;  Camp  David. 

Sadat  was  truly  committed  to  help  the 
Palestinians  achle'-e  full  autonomy,  and 
Feemed  confident  that  one  day  this  would  be 
accomplished.  He  had  a  feeling  of  respect 
and  real  liklns  for  Prime  Minister  Mena- 
chem  B°gln  of  Israel,  but  he  also  became 
Imna'ient  and  sometimes  deenlv  annoyed  at 
what  he  regarded  as  Beg'n's  ut'wlllIneTiess 
to  tnke  s'eis  that  m^ht  move  them  closer  to 
an  asreement. 

He     did.     however,     understand     Begin  s 
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his  death  dramatically  raises  again  the  Issue 
of  possible  Soviet  complicity  in  world-wide 
terrorism.  Someoue  asked  to  name  three  men 
in  the  world  whose  death  would  most  ad- 
vance the  Soviet  cause  would  be  likely  to 
list  President  IJea^an,  Pope  Jo'.in  Paul  II  and 
President  Sadat,  all  of  whom  were  the  ob- 
jects of  assassination  attempts  in  the  past 
year.  While  there  Is  no  direct  cvldeuce  of 
Soviet  involvement,  least  of  all  in  the 
Reagan  attempt,  the  coincidences  strain  cre- 
dulity. 

At  the  very  least,  we  are  growing  totally 
Impatient  with  the  claim  from  Western  au- 
thorities that  there  is  "no  e\lUence"  of  So- 
viet Involvement  in  terrorism.  It  becomes  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  those  authorities 
have  not  looked  very  hard  for  such  evidence. 
Western  Intelllge.ice  and  police  authorities 
are  repeatedly  scooped  by  books  like  Claire 
Sterling's  "The  Terror  Network"  or  Sterling 
Seagrave's  "Yellow  Rain."  Then  the  experts. 
Including  many  within  governments,  debunk 
such  books  by  setting  up  and  knocking  over 
the  straw  man  of  nn  ofUce  In  the  Kremlin 
planning  each  terrorist  assault. 

The  real  is^ue  is  whether  the  Soviets  and 
their  clients  water  and  fertilize  indigenous 
terrorism  wherever  they  find  it,  with  the  goal 
of  destabilizing  other  societies.  While  proof 
gathered  in  compliance  with  the  Miranda 
rule  may  not  be  available,  the  weight  of  ex- 
perience grows  heavy.  We  can  learn  much 
from  the  example  of  Turkey,  the  object  of 
Russian  ambitions  since  the  Czars,  and  the 
two  waves  of  terrorist  Invasion  described  else- 
where on  this  page  today. 

President  Sadat's  death  tal-es  from  us  one 
of  the  few  great  statesmen  of  our  age.  As 
its  rami '"■cations  un'old,  it  may  prove  to  be 
a  grievous  blow  to  Western  Interests  ond  the 
cause  of  peace.  At  the  very  least,  we  owe  him 
the  memorial  of  starttn,"^  to  tnl:e  rerlously  the 
Issue  of  terrorism  and  asstis-inatlon. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

Mess-snrr.s  from  the  Prnsitlcnt  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senafe  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  ses.sion.  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  me.ssar:en  .from  ths  President  of 
the  United  States  submittlnrr  sundry 
nommat'on.s  wh  rh  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  todav  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:?.'i  pm..  a  m(";ra(ie  from  the 
Hou.se  of  Pepre.'ortativps.  drJivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  readin'?  clfrks.  an- 
nounced that  tlie  House  has  nossed  the 
following  bill,  with  amendments: 

S.  lis.  An  act  to  Incor-'ornte  th"  Unl'ed 
States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

HR.  3963.  An  act  to  amend  the  Contract 
Services  for  Drug  Dependent  Federal  Of- 
fenflers  Act  of  1978  to  extend  the  period  for 
whi;h  fi'nds  are  authorl7ed  to  be 
annronrlated: 

H.R.  473 1.  An  act  to  r^or-ranlze  the  or-ra- 
nization  kno'vn  as  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States; 


H.R.  4755.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  Former  Members  of  Con- 
gress: and 

H.R.  4769.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies. 

At  5 :  02  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  recedes  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4068)  to  con- 
tinue in  effect  any  authority  provided 
under  the  Department  of  Justice  Appro- 
priation Authorization  Act,  fiscal  year 
1980.  for  a  certain  period,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  agrees  thereto,  with  an 
amendment. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  4503.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

HR.  3963.  An  act  to  amend  the  Contract 
Services  for  Drug  Dependent  Federal  Of- 
fenders Act  of  1978  to  extend  the  period  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4734.  An  act  to  reorganize  the  orga- 
nization known  as  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4755.  An  act  to  reco;Tnlze  the  organi- 
zation known  as  Former  Members  of  Con- 
cress:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  47'9.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar: 

H.R.  4.'=03.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
acccmpanvng  papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-2127.  A  confidential  communication 
from  the  Director  of  the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Ajency.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  nro-'osed  letter  of  offer  to  the  Sudan 
for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  $25  million;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Ser>lces. 

EC-2128.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations. 
Logistics,  and  Financial  Management), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  with 
respect  to  a  study  on  converting  the  laundry 
and  linen  service  at  FU.zslmom  Army  Medi- 
cal Center,  Colo'ar'o.  and  the  decision  that 
performance  '-nde-  con'ra'-t  Is  'he  most  cost 
effective  method  of  accomplishment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


EC-2129.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Tnstallatlons. 
Logistics,  and  Financial  Management), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
a  study  with  resoect  to  converting  the  cus- 
todial services  activity  at  Madigan  Army 
Medical  Center,  Washington,  and  the  deci- 
sion that  performance  under  contract  Is  the 
most  cost  effective  method  of  accomplish- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC  2130.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  De-artment  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Pakistan  for  de- 
fense articles  estimated  to  cost  la  excess  of 
$25  million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2131.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
pro-osed  legislation  to  amend  the  Tuna  Con- 
ventions Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-2132.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comutroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port entitled  "Medicaid's  Quality  Control 
System  Is  Not  Realizing  Its  Full  Potential"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2133.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  International  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by  the 
United  Slates  in  the  sixty  day  period  prior  to 
CXitober  22.  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-2134.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
Presiding  Ofllce-'s  notice  soliciting  written 
comments  and  rescheduling  prehearing  con- 
ference on  the  electronic  mail  classincatlon 
proposal;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2135.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
of  Insurance  and  Debt  Management.  Air 
Force  Welfare  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  Air  Force 
Nonappropriated  Fund  Retirement  Plan;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EX;-2136.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Council  on  September 
29.  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2137.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies 
of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2138.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies 
of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2139.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2140.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmlttlne.  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Octo- 
ber 14.  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2141.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
legislation  ado^ted  by  the  Council  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 
EC-2142.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 


uty Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (In- 
dian Affairs),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of  Judg- 
ment funds  awarded  to  the  Mescalero  Apache 
Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reservation:  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2143.  A  communlcition  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (In- 
dian Affairs)  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  aopendlx  to  a  previously  submitted  plan 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  certain  Indian 
Judgment  funds;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2144.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Uncertain  Quality,  Energy  Savings,  and 
Future  Production  Hamper  The  Weatheriza- 
tion  Program";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 
ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated: 

POM-536.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Alabama:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry: 

"Resolution 

"Whereas,  by  Its  rejection  on  October  15, 
1981,  of  the  Federal  peanut  program,  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  dealt  a  vital 
blow  to  our  nation's  peanut  Industry,  the 
world's  largest,  and  to  the  peanut  growers 
of  Alabama  and  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  through  production  controls,  the 
Fof^e-al  peanut  program  ^as  I'ept  supply  and 
demand  at  a  proper  level  and  has  further 
served  to  Insure  an  adequate  supply  of  high 
quality  products;    now  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  bv  the  Senate  of  the  Leg- 
islature ot  Alabama.  That  we  strongly  peti- 
tion the  United  States  Congress  to  recon- 
sider and  support  the  federally  funded  pea- 
nut price  support  and  allotment  programs 
which  are  In  the  best  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  essential  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  State  of  Alabama  and  of 
our  entire  country  as  well. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  presiding  officers 
of  both  houses  of  Congress,  to  the  Alabama 
Congressional  Delegation  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 


POM-537.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Muscatine.  Towa.  favorlnT  con-^resslonal  co- 
operation with  President  Rea-'Pn's  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  military;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

POM-.S38.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Silver  Spring.  Md..  favoring  corgresslon- 
al  cooperation  with  President  Reagan's 
efforts  to  strenc'then  the  military;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Pr!M-'=39.  A  re'^olution  adopted  by  the  Re- 
public National  Hlsoanlc  Assembly  of  Texas, 
commendins  Pre.sident  Reaean  for  his  ac- 
como'ishments  in  office  and  supnortlng  his 
economic  program;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

POM-'40.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"RESOLtmoN    Opposing    Delays    in    Social 

SECtTRiTY   Cost   of   Living   Adjcstments 

"Whereas,  any  delay  in  Social  Security  cost 
of  living  ad'ustments  would  stirely  impose 
further  harm  on  millions  of  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens:  and 

"Whereas.  In  these  times  of  economic  dim- 
culty  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  ad- 
justments would  be  detrimental  to  those 
senior  citizens  living  on  fixed  incomes;   and 


"Whereas,  the  senior  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion have  contributed  greatly  to  the  produc- 
tivity of  this  Nation:  and 

"Wtiereas.  the  recipients  of  social  security 
should  be  allowed  to  live  their  remaining 
years  in  dignity;  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  currently  thirteen  ap- 
propriation bills  awaiting  congressional  ac- 
tion where  further  cuts  could  be  made 
rather  than  those  proposed  for  social  secu- 
rity; now  therefore  be  It 

■•Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Sen- 
ate Is  hereby  opposed  to  any  cuts  in  social 
security  cost  of  living  adjustments  to  the 
senior  citizens  of  America:  and  be  it  further 

••Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch  of  the 
Congress,  and  to  each  Member  thereof  from 
the  Conmionwealth.  and  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  the  Budget 
in  the  City  of  Washington,  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia." 

POM-541.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

"RESOLtmoN 

"Whereas,  The  people  of  Poland,  mindful 
of  their  motto,  'Our  freedom  is  your  free- 
dom.' hav3  sought  liberty  for  themsslves, 
other  people  and  especially  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  through  persons  such  aa 
Generals  Koscluszko  and  Pulaski;  and 

"Whereas.  The  people  of  Poland  united 
with  the  Solidarity  Independent  Trade  Un- 
ion, are  dramatically  and  peacefully  snug- 
gling for  the  right  of  collective  bargaining; 
and 

'Whereas.  The  farmers  and  laborers  of  Po- 
land are  striving  for  a  humanistic  and  spir- 
itual way  of  life,  which  Is  counter  to  ik>vlet 
ideology;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Polanders  are  suffering 
from  food  shortages  and  economic  depriva- 
tion; therefore  be  It 

•Resolved  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring).  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  memo- 
rializes the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  support  the  people  of 
Poland;  and  be  It  further 

••Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  give  aid  to  the  people  of  Po- 
land, especially  in  the  United  Nations:  and 
be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  U.iited 
States  and  the  presiding  officers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
to  each  member  of  Congress  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania." 


POM -542.  A  resolution  adopted  bv  the 
Macalester  College  Community  Council.  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  relative  to  the  South 
African  Rusby  Team  >mertc?n  Tour;  to  the 
Committee  on  Forelen  Relations. 

POM-E43.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
State  Council  of  West  Virginia  Junior  Order 
United  American  Mechanics,  relative  to  re- 
strictive immigration:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

POM— "44.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
State  Council  of  West  Virginia  Junior  Order 
United  American  Mechanics,  relative  to  il- 
legal aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
judiciary. 

POM-545.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  New 
York.  New  York,  relative  to  union  violence 
in  America;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-546.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
BlalrsvUle.  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  union 
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violence  in 
Labor  and 


America:   to  the  Committee  on 
uman   Resources. 


REPOITS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  folldwing  reports  of  committees 
were  submifted: 

By  Mr 

on  the 

S.J.  Res    1 
the   week 
"National 

By   Mr 
on  Approprl 

HR.  4209 
for  the 
related  ageif; 
September 
(Rept.  No 

HR  4522. 
for  the 
bla  and  oth 
or  In  part  a 
trlct  for  the 
1932.  and 
97-254) . 


rt  URMOND.  from  the  Committee 

Judti  lary.  without  amendment: 

3.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
btelimlng   November   8.    1981,   as 
Hi  ime  Health  Care  Week". 
hKtfield,   from  the  Committee 
tlons.  with  amendments: 
An   act  making  appropriations 
Department  of  Transportation  and 
les   for   the   fiscal   year  ending 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes 
-253). 

An  act  maklni;  appropriations 

nt  of  the  District  of  Colum- 

actlvltles  cnari;eab!e  In  whole 

aln.st  the  revenurs  of  said  Dl;*- 

fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 

other    purposes    (Rept.    No. 


3) 
9 


I  govei  nme 

!  r 


lor 


EXE<tUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The    foUbwin?    e.xecutive    reports    of 
committeesl  were  submitted: 

URMOND,  from  the  Committee 


Judl(  lary 


IS 


N)r 


c  on 


'  Tenr  essce 


By  Mr  TT 
on  tho 

Richard  J 
Cnlted  Stat 
Circuit; 

Paul    A 
United  Stat 
of  Mlnnesot 

Robert  D. 
United  Stati 
District  of 

Guy  Oor 
United  Stat 
Idaho  for  th^ 

William  H 
United  Stat 
trlct  of 

Laurence 
United  States 
trlct  of  Ok! 

By  Mr 
Foreign  Rein  t 

John  Dim 
Foreign  Ser+l 
Ambassador 
tlary  of  the 

Contrlbut 
period   besli 
fourth 
year  of  the 
date  of  the 

Nominee 

Post 

Contrlbut 
not,  write 

1.  Self. 

2    Spouse 

3.  Chlldre  i 

4.  Parents 
Negropont 

5. 
taros:  None 

6.  Broth 
Michel 
None. 

7    Sisters 

Tom   C. 
Member  of 
mission  on 
plrlng  July 

Robert  C 
Commi3.sion 
States  on  t 
slon.  United 

Donald  E 
be  a  Membei 


caler  Jar 


n  3ml 


Ter  i 


Nlclol 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


October  27,  1981 


Cardamone.  of  New  York,  to  be 
Circuit  Judge  for  the  St  'ond 


Jfasnuson.   of   Minnesota,    to   be 
District  Judge  for  the  District 

Potter,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
DUtrlct  Judge  for  the  Western 
th  Carolina; 

Hurlbutt.    of    Idaho,    to   be 
Attorney   for   the  District   of 
term  of  four  years; 
EwlnR.  Jr .  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
Attorney  for  the  Western  DIs- 
and 
C    Beard,   of   Oklahoma,    to   be 
Marshal  for  the  Eastern  DIs- 
oma 

from  the  Committee  on 
Ions: 

trl  NeTroponte.  of  New  York,  a 

ce  Officer  of  Class  One.   to  be 

E':trao.-dln.'\ry  and   Plenlpoten- 

^nited  States  to  Honduras. 

ns  are   to  be  reported  for  the 

nine;   on    the    first    day   of   the 

vear  preceding  the  calendar 

nomination  and  ending  on  the 

Inatlon. 
lohn  D  Negroponte 
Honduras. 
Dns.    amount,    date,    donee    (If 


!ai 
PI  :hcy. 


Tegi  cigalpa. 


nofie. 
none 
and  spouses  names:  N  A. 
names:   Catherine  and  Dlmltrl 
None. 
Grandparents   names:    Helen    Couman- 


and    spou":es   names:    Georse, 
as   (and  Elaine)    Negroponte: 


nd  spouses  names:  N  A. 
4orologos.   of   Virginia,    to    be    a 
e  United  States  .Advisory  Com- 

uhiic  Diplomacy  for  a  term  ex- 

l.   1984; 

McEwen.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
on  the  part  of  the  United 
International  Joint   Commis- 

States  and  Canada; 

'-'ene  Santarelll.  of  Virginia,   to 

of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 


t  hie 


r 
e 


Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  for 
a  term  expiring  December  17,  1983. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  also  re- 
port favorably,  for  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Foreign  Service  which  have  pre- 
viously appeared  in  the  Record  and,  to 
save  the  expense  of  reprinting  them  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk   for   the   information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  of  September  21  and  October  16, 
1981,  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  NUNN: 

S.  1776.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  education 
and  other  activities  of  the  Richard  B.  Rus- 
se!l  Foundation;  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Hi:man  Resources. 

By   Mr.   MITCHELL    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CoKEM)  : 

S.  1777.  A  bill  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pernKiiieiu  boundary  for  that 
portion  of  the  Acadia  National  Park  as  lies 
within  the  town  of  Ise  au  I.cut.  Maine:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  EAST: 

S.   1778.  A  bill   to  repeal  the  Metric  Con- 
version Act  of  1975   (89  Stat.  1007;    15  U  S.C. 
205a  et  seq  );    to   the  Committee  on   Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SCHMI TT : 

S.  1779  .\  bill  to  authorise  the  exchange 
of  certain  land  held  In  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Navajo  Tribe,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Aflalrs. 

By  Mr.  ROTH   (for  himself.  Mr.  Rud- 
MAN.  Mr.   CoiiEN,  and  Mr.  Nunn)  : 

S.  1780.  A  bill  to  provide  civil  penalties 
for  false  claims  and  statements  made  to  the 
United  States,  to  recipients  of  property, 
services,  or  inonev  from  the  United  States, 
or  to  parties  to  contracts  with  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purpases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr  HATCH: 

S.J.  Res.  116  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  November  8.  1981. 
as  "Nation  il  Home  Health  Care  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cohen)  : 
S.  1777.  A  bill  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  boundary  for 
that  portion  of  the  Acadia  National 
Park  as  lies  within  the  town  of  Isle  au 
Haut.  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 


BOUNDARY    OF    ACADtA    N.ATIONAL    PARK 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maine,  Senator  Cohen,  in 
introducing  legislat.on  to  establish  a  per- 
manent boundary  lor  Isle  au  Haut,  an 
outer  island  on  the  coast  of  Ma.ne  which 
forms  part  of  Acadia  National  Park. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  years  of 
negotiation  among  several  parties,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  Isle  au  Haut's 
town  government,  the  National  Park 
Serv.ce  and  Malnes  conservation  orga- 
nizations. A  long  list  of  issues  has  been 
debated  among  them  and  reduced  to 
compromises  which  all  parties  can  sup- 
port. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  antici- 
p.ttj  prompt  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lation and  speedy  passage  into  law. 

Acadia  National  Park  is  Maine's  only 
nat.onal  park.  It  encompasses  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  islands  in  the  north- 
east section  of  Maine's  rocky  coastline. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  park 
dates  back  to  1929,  when  Congress  au- 
thorized the  National  Park  Service  to  ac- 
cept donated  lands  by  private  donors 
throughout  Hancock  County  and  por- 
tions of  Knox  County.  Isle  au  Haut,  lo- 
cated at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Knox 
County,  saw  its  first  donation  of  land 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  1943.  For 
the  next  30  years,  however,  the  National 
Park  Service  did  little  to  plan  for  the 
management  of  this  property. 

In  1972,  the  Park  Service  proposed  a 
specific  master  plan  to  consolidate  park 
acreage  in  the  southern  part  of  the  is- 
land by  exchanging  park  lands  for  pri- 
vate lands  and  to  achieve  other  objec- 
t.ves.  Because  the  town  res. dents  and 
elected  officials  were  unhappy  with  the 
proposal,  they  began  extensive  negotia- 
tions to  achieve  a  management  package 
that  was  more  acceptable. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day is  the  culmination  of  a  dialog  that 
has  only  recently  been  concluded  for  Isle 
au  Haut.  Unfortunately,  no  similar  con- 
sensus has  been  reached  with  respect  to 
the  master  plan  on  Mount  Desert  Island, 
which  has  the  highest  level  of  visitation 
in  Acadia  National  Park,  In  light  of 
this,  the  Maine  congressional  delegation 
wishes  to  proceed  with  legislation  to 
finalize  Isle  au  Haut's  boundary,  and 
hopes  that  a  management  agreement  on 
Mount  Desert  can  be  reached  in  the  near 
future. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  emphasizes 
that  conservation  of  the  natural,  scenic, 
and  cultural  resources  is  to  be  the  prime 
goal  of  this  legislation.  Those  resources 
arc  fragile  in  nature  and  must  be  con- 
served and  protected  for  future  use  and 
enjoyment.  The  island  itself  is  sparsely 
populated  and  so'.eiy  accessible  by  mail- 
boat  from  the  mainland.  It  has  few  over- 
night facilities  for  the  public  and  its  visi- 
tation experience  has  been  designated 
remote  island  camping. 

This  legislation  is  therefore  designed 
to  recognize  and  preserve  both  the  fragile 
cjuality  ot  the  resources,  which  would  be 
degraded  by  high  levels  of  visitation,  and 
the  campin?  experience  common  to  re- 
mote areas  of  the  Natio;ial  P.irk  System. 

The  second  section  ol  the  bill  estab- 
lishes the  permanent  boundary  of  Acadia 
National  Paric  on  Isle  au  Haut  and  con- 
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centrales  the  Government's  fee  holdings 
in  the  southwest  section  of  the  island. 
The  effect  of  the  new  boundary  is  to 
straighten  the  actual  park  border  with 
that  of  the  town  of  Isle  au  Haut. 

Further,  it  will  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  retain  the  bulk  of  its  cur- 
rent holdings  and  to  acquire  six  new  par- 
cels of  exceptional  quality  which  thus  far 
have  been  in  private  ownership.  The 
individual  donors  of  these  parcels  have 
agreed  to  either  donate  or  exchange  their 
land  as  part  of  a  final  management  plan 
thus  avoiding  the  use  of  eminent  domain 
and  the  need  for  Federal  appropriations 
for  their  acquisition.  Mr.  President,  these 
individuals  deserve  special  recognition 
for  their  interest  in  adding  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  and  in  contributing 
to  the  legislative  resolution  of  the  over- 
all boundary  question. 

The  third  section  would  permit  the 
conveyance  of  three  major  parcels  of 
land  currently  under  Federal  ownership 
to  the  town  of  Isle  au  Haut.  These  par- 
cels, located  north  of  the  new  boundary 
line,  form  part  of  the  management  agree- 
ment. Two  of  the  holdings  are  not  con- 
tiguous to  other  portions  of  the  park  and 
have  thus  been  accessible  only  through 
trespass  on  private  lands. 

Deletion  of  the  parcels  will,  therefore, 
enhance  relations  between  the  residents 
and  park  officials.  The  third  parcel  ad- 
joins the  northwestern  tip  of  the  park. 
Its  deletion  is  consistent  with  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  park  entrance  already  ef- 
fected by  the  National  Park  Service  at  a 
point  farther  south  along  the  coast. 

It  is  important  to  add,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  parcels  will  be  deleted  witli 
covenants  running  with  the  land  aimed 
at  maintaining  them  forever  in  their 
natural  condition  above  3C0  feet  from 
the  mean  high  water  level.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions to  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
sources above  this  level  would  be  in  the 
event  of  fire  requiring  the  cutting  of  fire 
trails  and  the  extinguishment  of  fire. 
Also,  the  gathering  and  removal  of  dead 
and  fallen  timber  would  be  permitted  on 
lands  between  the  300-foot  and  400-foot 
levels. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be 
authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  interests 
within  the  new  park  boundary  by  dona- 
tion or  exchange.  This  legislation  is  fur- 
ther intended  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
from  accepting  any  donations  of  land 
outside  the  permanent  boundary,  includ- 
ing any  parcels  which  may  be  immedi- 
ately adjacent  or  contiguous  to  the 
boundary. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  that  conserva- 
tion easements  are  frequently  used  by 
private  individuals  to  preserve  scenic 
property  in  its  natural  state.  While  in- 
dividuals can  now  and  will  in  the  future 
be  able  to  donate  such  easements  to  or- 
ganizations interested  in  accepting  them 
for  preservation,  a  new  entity,  the  Isle  au 
Haut  Land  Conservation  Trust,  will  soon 
be  established  under  the  laws  of  Maine. 
This  private  organization  is  being  set 
up  to  facilitate  the  donation  of  conserva- 
tion easements  outside  the  new  park 
boundary  on  Isle  au  Haut.  The  superin- 
tendent of  Acadia  National  Park  is  being 
authorized  to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  trust- 
ee of  the  trust  and  the  Secretary  of  the 


Interior  will  be  authorized  to  accept  by 
donation  a  limited  enforcement  interest 
in  those  easements. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  conserva- 
tion easements  outside  the  boundary  has 
been  the  subject  of  dispute  among  en- 
vironmental organizations  and  town  of- 
ficials, all  of  whom  are  interested  in  con- 
serving the  national  resources  of  the  is- 
land. This  provision  of  the  legislation  is 
a  compromise  meant  to  preserve  the 
ability  of  landowners  on  the  island  to 
conserve  their  property  through  the 
donation  of  easements  and  to  permit 
Federal  involvement  for  their  proper 
enforcement. 

The  final  section  of  the  bill  reinforces 
the  conservation  aspect  of  the  manage- 
ment of  park  lands.  The  level  of  visita- 
tion is  to  be  limited  to  assure  that  the 
natural  resources  will  not  deteriorate 
and  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
local  economy,  based  on  fishing  and 
sheep  raising. 

The  carrying  capacities  of  the  park 
are  not  to  exceed  the  average  annual 
visitation  to  Isle  au  Haut  during  the 
past  3  years.  This  provision  is  meant  to 
give  the  National  Park  Service  some 
flexibility  in  adjusting  the  varying  levels 
of  visitation  in  the  future.  The  method 
should  help  Federal  officials  manage  the 
resource  properly  and,  at  the  same  time, 
avoid  the  use  of  an  absolute  limit  on  the 
number  of  visitors  who  can  tour  park 
lands  during  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  legislation 
represents  a  reasonable  compromise  be- 
tween the  legitimate  interests  of  the  is- 
land residents  and  those  of  Federal  of- 
ficials charged  with  managing  the  unique 
resources  on  Isle  au  Haut.  The  local 
residents  and  elected  officials  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  patient  and  per- 
severing efforts  during  the  1970s  to 
work  with  the  National  Park  Service  and 
conservation  groups  to  devise  a  plan 
that  preserves  park  property  for  future 
generations. 

I  urge  its  prompt  enactment  into  law. 

At  this  point,  I  E.£k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1777 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.    That   the 
Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  there  are  significant  scenic,  education- 
al, natural,  and  cultural  resources  In  the  town 
of  Isle  au  Haut,  Maine; 

(2)  due  to  the  Isolated  location  and  tradi- 
tional resource-based  economy  of  the  town's 
island  community,  these  resources  are  fragile 
and  deserving  of  conservation  and  protection 
through  both  public  and  private  efforts;  and 

(3)  both  residents  of  the  town  and  visitors 
to  the  Acadia  National  Park  wUl  benefit  from 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  boundary 
for  the  park  and  the  management  of  park- 
lands  on  a  limited  entry,  low  Intensity  basis. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  perm.anent  boundary  of  Aca- 
dia National  Park  lying  within  the  town  of 
Tsle  au  Haut.  Maine.  Is  hereby  established 
to  include  onlv  those  lands  and  Interests 
therein  comprising  approximately  3.782  acres 
as  are  depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Boun- 
dary Map.  Acadia  National  Park.  Town  of 
Isle  au  Haut.  Maine",  numbered  123-8003  and 


dated  Octolier,  1981,  which  map  is  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  in  the  offices 
of  the  Department  of  the  interior  and  at  the 
Registry  of  I>e3ds  for  Hancock  and  Knox 
Counties,  Maine. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Within  the  tioundary  estab- 
lished by  section  2,  and  as  Indicated  on  the 
map  referenced  therein  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Sec- 
retary") Is  authorized  to  acquire  lands  and 
Interests  therein  by  donation  or  exchange. 
No  later  than  90  days  from  enactment  hereof, 
the  Secretary  shall  convey  to  the  town  of 
Isle  au  Haut  all  right,  title  and  Interest  of 
the  United  States  In  and  to  those  lands  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  which 
lie  outside  the  boundary  established  by  sec- 
tion 2  and  within  the  town  of  Isle  au  Haut, 
subject  only  to  such  covenants  running  with 
the  land  as  the  Secretary  and  the  town  agree 
are  necessary  to  preserve  the  general  charac- 
ter of  such  lands,  which  shall  include  cove- 
nants to  maintain  forever  In  their  natural 
condition  (excepting  the  cutting  of  flre- 
tralls  and  the  extinguishment  of  fires)  lands 
above  300  feet  above  the  mean  high  water 
level;  provided,  however,  that  such  covenants 
with  respect  to  lands  above  300  feet  and  be- 
low 400  feet  shall  permit  the  gathering  and 
removal  of  dead  and  fallen  timber. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  also  authorized 
to  accept  by  donation,  as  a  cobolder  for  en- 
forcement purposes  only,  a  limited  enforce- 
ment Interest  In  conservation  easements  on 
lands  outside  the  boundary  established  by 
section  2  hereof  and  within  the  town  of  Isle 
au  Haut  which  may  from  tlme-to-tlme  be 
donated  to  the  Isle  au  Haut  Land  Conserva- 
tion Trust,  a  trust  established  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Maine.  The  Superintendent 
of  Acadia  National  Park  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  serve  as  an  ex-officlo  trustee  of  such  trust. 
Sec.  4.  The  management  and  use  of  park- 
lands  on  Isle  au  Haut  shall  not  Interfere  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  viable  local  community 
with  a  tradfional  resource -based  economy 
outside  the  boundary  of  the  park.  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  no  development 
or  plan  for  the  convenience  of  park  visitors 
shall  be  undertaken  which  would  be  Incom- 
patible with  the  preservation  of  the  flora 
and  fauna  or  the  physiographic  conditions 
now  prevailing,  and  every  effort  shall  be  ex- 
erted to  maintain  and  preserve  this  portion 
of  the  park  in  as  nearly  Its  present  state  and 
condition  as  possible.  In  recognition  of  the 
special  fragility  and  sensitivity  of  the  park's 
resources,  visitation  shall  be  strictly  Umlted 
to  assure  negligible  adverse  Impact  on  such 
resources,  to  conserve  the  character  of  the 
town  and  to  protect  the  quality  of  the  visi- 
tor experience.  In  furtherance  thereof,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  carrying  capacities 
not  In  excess  of  annual  average  visitation 
during  the  period  1979  through  1981.» 

ACADIA   NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  with  Senator 
Mitchell  legislation  establishing  a 
permanent  boundary  for  that  portion  of 
Acadia  National  Park  on  the  Island  of 
Isle  au  Haut.  Our  bill  represents  the 
culmination  of  many  long  hours  of  study 
and  discussion  between  all  parties  with 
an  interest  in  this  important  matter. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Maine's 
most  famous  poet.  Henry  Wadsworth 
Loncfellow.  was  inspired  by  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  Acadia  area  when  he  wrote 
the  poem  "Evangeline."  Longfellow 
wrote  of  "the  forest  primeval  •  •  •  the 
murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks, 
bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments 
green,  indistinct  in  the  twilieht."  Just  as 
Longfellow  was  inspired  by  the  unspoiled 
region  before  him,  so  have  hundreds  of 
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year  sought  the  unique  and 
of  Isle  au  Haut. 
Haut,    "the  high  island."   is 
for  the   543-foot  Isle  au 
which  distinguishes  it 
other  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Derimeter  road  bisects  a  por- 
park  lands,  and  a  spur  ex- 
he   area   loiown   as   Western 
chffs,  hidden  caves,  and 
h.lls  dot  the  area, 
large  portion  of  Isle  au  Haut 
the  domain  of  Acadia  Na- 
Nearly  55  percent  of  the 
low  protected  and  preserved 
of  future  generations 
and  private  easements, 
laut  serves  as  far  more  than 
inspiration    and   source   of 
poets  and  preservationists.  A 
of  70  perm.anent  resi- 
inhabited  the  island  for  gen- 
oexisting   with   the   national 
residents  of  the  town  depend 
commercial  fishing,  live- 
and  subsistence  farm- 
livelihood.  In  the  summer, 
swells  to  200  residents, 
he  natives  to  partake  of  the 
emote  beauty  of  the  Island, 
conditions    surrounded     the 
Acadia  National  Park  in  1929. 
Congress  authorized  the 
Service  to  accept  donated 
ejisements  anywhere  within  the 
au  Haut,  producing,  over 
a  pattern  of  both  contiguous 
parcels.   Easements 
increasingly  utilized  to  fur- 
ation  of  prime  areas  on 
coast.  However,  if  allowed  to 
an  uncontrolled  pace,  further 
could      ultimately      wreak 
the  municipality's  tax  base, 
ity  to  use  land  and  water  re- 
the   benefit   of   permanent 
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ICRiilation  Senator  Mitchell  and 
intr^ucing  today  seeks  to  solve 
by  establishing  a  permanent 
The  boundary,  which  appears 
/80003,  represents  a  rational, 
and  most  importantly  of  all, 
boundary  for  the  fee  holdings 
within  the  town  of  Isle  au 
the  provisions  Df  this  b'll. 
only  retains  the  bulk  of  its 
holdings,    including   the   most 
of  the  island,  but  also  ac- 
other  parcels  of  land  cen- 
ts present  boundary, 
exp  msion  of  the  nark,  as  provided 
sect  on  2  of  the  bill,  is  predicated 
exc  lange  of  three  parce's  of  land 
northern  section  of  the  island 
currently  held  by  the  Park 
Uiider  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
PS  would  b°  transferred  to 
ownershiD  and  preserved  by 
hat  the  Park  Service  and  the 
are  neces-^ary  to  preserve  the 
'  character. 


gei  leral  < 


'on   restrictions   wh'ch 
agreed  upon  would  designate 
400  feet  as  forever  wi'd.  and 
«n  300  and  400  f»et  as  forever 
for  dead  and  fallen  timber. 
300  feet  wou'd  remain  sub- 
town  zoning  ordinances. 


In  my  view,  this  represents  a  reasonable 
compromise. 

In  addition  to  establishing  a  perma- 
nent boundary  this  bill  would  create  the 
Isle  au  Haut  Land  Conservation  Trust. 
This  new  trust  is  a  fair  solution  to  a  con- 
troversial and  difficult  problem — the  con- 
tinued protection  of  lands  donated  for 
conservation  easements  in  the  future  by 
current  landowners.  The  new  five  mem- 
ber trust,  which  will  consist  of  private 
individuals,  municipal  ofBcials,  and  the 
superintendent  of  Acadia  National  Park, 
will  be  created  under  Maine  State  law  to 
accept  lands  by  donation  or  easement  for 
current  holders. 

The  Park  Service  will,  for  enforcement 
purposes  only,  be  authorized  to  accept 
by  donation  a  limited  enforcement  Inter- 
est in  conservation  easements  on  lands 
outside  the  permanent  boundary.  This 
represents  the  maximum  degree  of  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  the  trust,  and  should 
in  no  way  subvert  the  decisions  made  in- 
dependently by  the  trust  itself.  With  the 
exception  of  the  limited  enforcement  role 
in  easements  outside  the  new  boundary, 
the  National  Park  Service  will  have  no 
further  legal  authority  to  own  property 
outside  the  boundary. 

Mr.  President,  for  years,  the  residents 
of  Isle  au  Haut  have  searched  for  a  solu- 
tion to  the  permanent  boundary  problem 
which  this  legislation  addresses.  I  be- 
I'eve  this  bill  represents  a  good  faith 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  town  and  the 
Federal  CSovemment  to  reach  a  respon- 
sible solution  to  this  problem. 

I  apnreclate  the  help  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee  has  provided  in  draft- 
ing this  legislation,  and  I  hope  hearings 
can  be  scheduled  in  the  near  future  to 
resolve  this  matter  as  quickly  as  possible. 


Bv  Mr.  EAST: 
S.  1778.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Metric 
ro"'°-^ion  Act  of  1975  '89  Stat.  1007; 
15  U.S.C.  205a  et  seq.) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

REPEAL    OF    METRIC    CONVERSION    ACT 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  th°  Metric 
Conversion  Act  of  19''5.  This  bill  is  iden- 
tical to  one  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Eldon  Rudd  Mr.  Rudd.  to 
h's  credit,  has  been  leading  the  fight 
against  forcd  metrifcation  since  1978. 

The  metric  system  has  been  a  Ipgal 
system  of  weights  and  measures  in  this 
country  since  it  was  so  designated  by  act 
of  Congress  in  1866.  For  ITi  vears.  the 
American  people  have  had  the  option  of 
converting  to  metric  units.  Pew.  how- 
ever, have  chosen  to  exercise  that  option. 

Th's  longstanding  onrosition  is  not 
difficult  to  understand.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  mo-^t  neonle  nrpfer  customary 
weights  and  mea^iures.  the  costs  of  con- 
version are  staggering.  Prom  shirt  sizes 
to  land  survevs.  from  gas  pumos  to  high- 
way signs,  from  bathroom  scales  to  the 
most  comolex  electronic  equioment.  all 
measurements  and  measuring  devices 
must  be  switched  to  m?tric  units.  A  5- 
year  studv  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  h'ls  estima^^ed  that  conversion 
could  cost  many  billions  of  dollars. 

Furthermore,  these  costs  will  not  be 


equally  borne  by  all  Americans.  They  will 
bear  hardest  on  small  business  owners, 
who  are  least  able  to  absorb  them. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  prompt 
repeal  of  the  Metric  Conversion  Act.  We 
do  not  need  to  spend  %^.l  million  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  on  a  Metric  Conver- 
sion Board,  nor  do  we  need  to  give  other 
Federal  agencies  an  excuse  to  push 
metrics  on  a  reluctant  populace.  The 
Metric  Conversion  Act  is  another  un- 
warranted governmental  intrusion  into 
our  daily  lives;  we  would  be  well  rid 
of  it.« 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

RuDMAN,  Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr. 

NuNN)  : 
S.  1780.  A  bill  to  provide  civil  penal- 
ties for  false  claims  and  statements  made 
to  the  United  States,  to  recipients  of 
property,  services,  or  money  from  the 
United  States,  or  to  parties  to  contracts 
with  tlie  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

PROGRAM  r.lAUD  CIVIL  PENALTIES  ACT  OF   1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Rudman,  Cohen,  and  Nunn.  a 
bill  to  create  a  mechanism  whereby  the 
Federal  Government  can  more  aggres- 
sively and  effectively  pursue  fraud  in 
Govtrnment  programs. 

On  May  7.  1981,  the  General  Account- 
ing OflSce  [GAO]  released  a  report  en- 
titled "i-  raud  in  Government  Programs — 
How  Extensive  Is  It — How  Can  It  Be 
Controlled."  The  report  observed  that 
during  the  period  October  1976  to  Sep- 
tember 1979  the  Government  lost  between 
$150  to  $i00  million  as  a  result  of  fraud 
directly  related  to  Government  programs. 
Among  its  conclusions,  the  report  rec- 
ommended the  enactment  of  an  admin- 
istrative and  penalty  statute  which 
would  allow  Federal  agencies  to  impose 
appropriate  monetary  sanctions  against 
persons,  corporations,  and  other  entities 
who  engage  in  fraud  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. 

GAO  observed  that  current  efforts  to 
control  fraud  were  primarily  directed  to- 
ward the  filing  of  criminal  and  civil  ac- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Justice  or  by 
the  imposition  of  administrative  sanc- 
tions by  the  affected  agencies.  GAO 
concluded  that  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
below,  these  efforts  were  insufficient  to 
address  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
and  that  a  new  statutory  penalty  must 
be  enacted  which  would  allow  affected 
agencies  to  directly  impose  monetary 
penalties  for  fraud. 

GAO  estimated  that  dur'n?  the  report- 
ing period,  approximately  77,000  cases  of 
fraud  were  detected.  Of  this  number, 
only  12  900  cases  were  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Just'ce  for  criminal  pros- 
ecution. The  Department  of  Just'ce  sub- 
sequently declined  to  nrosecute  61  per- 
cent of  these  cases.  Furthermore.  GAO 
estimates  that  under  new  Department 
of  Justice  guidelines  for  white-collar- 
crime  rrosecut'ons.  pn  even  greater  ner- 
centn^e  of  such  cases  will  be  declined. 

GAO  further  noted  that  the  Dei^art- 
ment  of  Justice  in  pursuing  criminal 
fraud  remedies  did  not  adequately  con- 
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slder  appropriate  remedies  which  would 
make  the  Government  whole  for  the  loss 
suffered  from  an  incident  of  fraud.  A 
previous  GAO  report  noted  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  did  not  coordinate 
criminal  and  civil  remedies  in  most 
fraud  cases.  Even  when  a  civil  remedy 
was  proposed  by  an  agency  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  declinations  are 
rarely  ever  filed.  Of  the  393  cases  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice  dur- 
ing the  reporting  period  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  civil  fraud  unit,  only  28 
cases  were  filed. 

Furthermore,  even  if  criminal,  civil, 
or  administrative  action  is  taken,  the 
Government  rarely  recovers  an  amount 
equal  to  the  loss  sustained.  The  GAO 
estimates  that  in  approximately  1,500 
criminal  and  civil  cases,  defendants  were 
ordered  to  reimburse  $14  million  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Administrative  ac- 
tions resulted  in  the  proposed  recovei'y 
of  an  additional  $29  million.  However, 
in  many  Instances  the  Government 
achieved  only  a  judgment  against  the 
individual  and  was  not  able  to  recover 
the  full  amount  due. 

Administrative  civil  penalties  would 
give  the  Government  an  additional  tool 
to  serve  as  a  deterrent  against  fraud  and 
to  recover  Federal  funds  lost  due  to 
fraud.  Ideally,  this  administrative  mech- 
anism would  be  used  in  appropriate 
circumstances  when  the  Department  of 
Justice  declines  to  prosecute.  According 
to  GAO  estimates,  62  percent  of  all  De- 
partment of  Justice  declinations  are 
based  upon  the  following  factors : 

First.  Lack  of  prosecutive  merit/jury 
appeal,  16  percent; 

Second.  Small  monetary  loss  to  the 
Government,  14  percent; 

Third.  Administrative  action  Is  more 
appropriate,  8  percent;   and 

Fourth.  InsufHcicnt  evidence  for  crim- 
inal prosecution,  24  percent. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  cases  which 
comprise  the  majority  of  these  declina- 
tions are  clearly  within  the  scope  of  a 
civil  administrative  proceeding. 

Currently,  administrative  proceedings 
are  primarily  designed  to  deny  an  entity 
the  right  to  continue  to  participate  in  a 
Federal  program.  As  such,  their  effects 
are  primarily  prospective  in  nature,  and 
are  not  designed  to  restore  to  the  Gov- 
ernment the  funds  lost  as  a  result  ot  the 
fraud. 

Furthermore.  GAO  concluded  that 
even  if  the  criminal,  civil,  or  administra- 
tive penalty  resulted  in  a  monetary 
judgment  for  the  Government,  neither 
the  Department  of  Justice  nor  the  af- 
fected agencies  have  aggressively  sought 
to  enforce  these  judgments  and  to  make 
the  Government  whole. 

The  Program  Fraud  and  Civil  Penal- 
ties Act  which  I  am  Introducing  today  is 
designed  to  create  an  administrative 
mechanism  that  will  allow  the  affected 
agency  to  impose  a  monetary  penalty  for 
fraud.  This  penalty  is  cumulative  with 
existing  criminal,  civil,  and  administra- 
tive penalties  and  Is  ideally  suited  to 
situations  where  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  declined  to  seek  criminal  ac- 
tion against  a  person  who  has  committed 
fraud  against  a  Federal  program.  The 
bill  will  also  assist  agencies  in  the  collec- 


tion of  such  penalties  by  allowing  an  off- 
set of  such  penalties  against  any  other 
outstanding  Federal  obligation  owed  to 
the  liable  party,  including  Federal  tax 
refunds. 

Recent  hearings  by  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  detailed 
fraudulent  activity  in  federally  funded 
home  health  care  and  in  Federal  work- 
ers compensation  claims.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  much  needed  mech- 
anism to  assist  in  the  swift  punish- 
ment of  those  persons  who  prey  upon 
Federal  programs. 

Last  Friday,  in  a  statement  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Law  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith  cited  the 
need  for  an  administrative  fraud  mech- 
anism to  combat  fraud  in  Federal 
programs.  This  bill  will  meet  that  need. 

The  bill  contains  eight  sections  which 
would  amend  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter  8  to  create 
new  administrative  remedies  for  false 
claims  and  statements  submitted  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  by  persons  seeking  money, 
services,  or  property  from  the  Federal 
Government.  While  current  Federal  law 
provides  criminal  penalties  for  false 
statements  (for  example,  18  U.S.C.  1001. 
18  U.S.C.  494, 15  U.S.C.  645)  and  criminal 
and  civil  penalties  for  false  claims  (for 
example,  18  U.S.C.  287. 31  U.S.C.  321)  the 
Imposition  of  these  sanctions  requires  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  initiate  and 
conclude  a  criminal  or  civil  suit  in  Fed- 
eral court.  Because  the  Department  of 
Justice  guidelines  regarding  the  prose- 
cution of  Government  fraud  usually 
limit  prosecution  to  instances  where  the 
Government  has  suffered  a  substantial 
and  Identifiable  monetary  lo.-.s,  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  left  without  an  adequate  rem- 
edy for  many  false  claims  and  state- 
ments, which  do  not  result  In  a  signifi- 
cant monetary  loss  to  the  Government, 
but  which  may  have  a  detrimental  Im- 
pact upon  the  Federal  program  which 
received  the  claim  or  statement. 

This  impact  is  best  demonstrated  by 
the  following  examples: 

First.  A  large  business  falsely  certifies 
its  Identity  as  being  a  small  business  for 
the  receipt  of  a  Federal  small  business 
set  aside  contract.  The  large  business 
successfully  underbids  several  bona  fide 
small  businesses  and  Is  awarded  the  con- 
tract. Later  after  an  administrative  pro- 
cedure relating  to  a  challenge  of  the 
small  business  size  status  of  the  com- 
pany, the  large  business  is  disqualified 
from  the  future  receipt  of  such  contracts. 
However,  by  such  time  the  large  business 
has  fully  and  adequately  performed  the 
awarded  contract.  Under  Federal  law, 
the  large  business  has  filed  false  state- 
ments and  false  claims  relating  to  the 
award  and  performance  of  the  contract 
in  question.  However,  the  Government 
has  received  full  value  for  the  contract 
price.  The  primary  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment is,  therefore,  in  the  undermining 
of  the  integrity  of  the  small  business  set 
aside  program,  not  in  a  monetary  loss. 
The  likelihood  of  prosecution  In  such 
Instances  is  small. 

Second.  A  contractor  submits  a  falsely 
Inflated  claim  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  the  course  of  an  audit  of  the 


claim,  the  falsity  of  the  majority  of  the 
claim  Is  discovered  and  disallowed.  The 
contractor  Is  never  paid  for  the  false  por- 
tion of  the  claim.  In  such  a  case,  the  con- 
tractor has  submitted  a  false  statement 
and  a  false  claim  to  the  Government. 
However,  because  the  Government  dis- 
covered the  falsity  of  the  claim  prior  to 
payment,  the  contractor's  civil  hability 
is  limited  to  $2,000  under  31  U.S.C.  231, 
even  if  the  false  claim  was  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Third.  An  Individual  applies  for  Fed- 
eral home  mortgage  assistance,  falsely 
states  that  the  home  will  be  occupied  by 
the  purchaser.  This  false  statement  en- 
titles the  purchaser  to  provide  a  smaller 
down  payment  because  the  Federal  mort- 
gage assistance  program  provides  greater 
assistance  to  occupier  purchasers  rather 
than  to  investment  purchasers.  Without 
monetary  loss  to  the  Government,  pros- 
ecution of  the  false  statement  is  unlike- 
ly. The  practical  result  is  that  the  limited 
amount  of  Federal  mortgage  insurance 
which  is  available  to  the  qualified  public 
Is  misdirected  toward  insuring  the  pur- 
chases of  real  estate  speculators. 

Fourth.  Au  individual  applies  for  a 
Federal  insured  home  improvement  loan, 
falsely  stating  that  the  money  will  t)e 
used  for  home  Improvements.  The  money 
Is  spent  in  an  unauthorized  manner  and 
not  on  home  Improvements.  These  false 
statements  are  rarely  prosecuted,  even 
when  the  Individual  falls  to  repay  the 
loan,  because  the  amount  of  the  loan  Is 
usually  under  $25,000. 

This  bill  will  allow  the  agencies  who 
are  the  recipients  of  such  false  claims 
and  statements  to  administratively  ad- 
judicate a  civil  penalty  for  such  false 
claims  and  statements. 

Such  a  penalty  will  give  agencies  a 
significant  tool  in  policing  the  Integrity 
of  their  programs.  Furthermore,  the 
deterent  effect  of  enhanced  enforcement 
of  civil  penalties  against  fraudulent  par- 
ticipants in  Federal  programs  will  assist 
the  good  faith  participants  In  such 
programs. 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  bill  Is  not 
aimed  at  these  good  faith  program  par- 
ticipants. It  is  not  designed  to  stifle  busi- 
ness nor  provide  agency  administrators 
with  a  means  of  camouflaging  their  own 
errors.  I  emphasize  that  the  authority 
vested  in  the  executive  branch  by  this 
bill  must  be  wielded  carefully,  and  I  in- 
tend to  do  everything  I  can  during  the 
hearing  process  to  make  sure  that  this 
principle  Is  developed  and  emphasized. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section  by  section  analysis  of 
the  Program  Fraud  Civil  Penalties  Act 
of  1981  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Section  bt  Section  Analysis  or  thx  P»o- 

GRAM  Fraud  Civil  Penalties  Act  or  1981 

section    801.    DEFINITIONS 

Section  801  sets  out  definitions  of  key 
terms  used  In  the  bill.  The  term  "authority" 
Is  defined  to  encompass  those  agencies  with 
substantial  audit  and  Investigative  capabil- 
ity, specifically  the  16  apencles  and  depart- 
ments with  statutory  Inspectors  General,  to- 
gether with  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  Treasury,  the  Department  of 
Justlcs  and  the  Postal  Servlc«. 
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Identifies  false  claims  as  those 
supborted    by    false    statements,    or 
whlfh  seek  payment  for  services  not 
which  were  provided  in  vlola- 
or  regulation.  False  statements 
wtilch  falsely  misrepresent  material 
cqntaln  omissions   which   make   a 
terlally  false, 
section  establishes  liability  for  claims 
atem^nts  that  are  known  by  the  pre- 
false  or  which   axe  submitted 
disregard  for  the  truth  or  falsl- 
It  provides  for  damages  conslst- 
<  Ivll    penalty   of   not    more    than 
each  false  claim,  plus  an  assess- 
more  than  double  the  amount 
r  value  of  property  or  services 
double  the  amoiint  of  damages. 
(i>nsequentlal  damages,  sustained 
United  States  as  a  result  of  such  false 
statements.  Such  damages  also 
costs  associated  with  the  Inves- 
Sijch  a  penalty  would  be  In  addl- 
crlmlnal.  civil  or  administrative 
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for  the  Issuance  of  testimonial  subpoenas  in 
the  Investigation  of  such  false  claims  and 
statements.  This  expansion  of  the  subpoena 
authority  Is  essential  In  order  to  enable  the 
Inspectors  General  to  develop  adequate  evi- 
dence of  fraud  for  the  administrative  deter- 
minations which  are  authorized  by  the  bill. 

Similarly,  the  section  empowers  the  In- 
vestigating official  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Department  of  treasury,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  Postal  Service 
with  the  oath/ affirmation  administration 
and  subpoena  powers  of  the  statutory  In- 
spectors General. 

Ibis  section  also  authorizes  the  Inspector 
General  or  the  Investigating  official  to  seek 
the  enforcement  of  any  such  subpoena  in 
the  United  States  district  court. 

SECTION    804.    JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

This  section  provides  that  Judicial  review 
by  a  United  States  court  of  appeals  may  be 
obtained  by  filing,  within  60  days  of  notliica- 
tlon  of  the  administrative  determination,  a 
written  petition  urging  that  the  administra- 
tive determination  be  modified  or  set  aside. 
In  reviewing  the  administrative  determina- 
tion, the  findings  of  the  government  author- 
ity on  questions  of  fact,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered  as 
a  whole,  are  conclusive.  Similarly  the 
amount  of  penalties  or  assessments  Imposed 
Is  conclusive  if  within  the  statutory  limits 
set  cut  In  section  802.  No  new  objection  or 
evidence  may  be  used  before  the  appellate 
court  that  was  not  presented  In  the  ad- 
ministrative proceeding,  except  In  unusual 
circumstances,  in  which  event  the  court  may 
reprimand  the  case  to  the  government  au- 
thority for  further  proceedings.  Further 
Judicial  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  may  be 
sought  pursuant  to  28  USC  1254. 

SECTION     80S.    COLLECTION    OF    CIVIL    PENALTIES 
AND  ASSESSMENTS 

This  section  states  that  unless  Judicial  re- 
view Is  sought,  the  admlnlstratr  e  sanctions 
become  final  and  may  be  enforced  by  a  civil 
action  In  a  United  States  district  court  or  as- 
serted as  a  counterclaim  or  setoff  In  any 
other  civil  action  to  which  the  United  States 
and  the  person  are  parties.  Penalties  and  as- 
sessments may  be  compromised  or  settled  by 
the  government  authority  except  during  the 
pendency  of  any  appeal  of  an  enforcement 
action,  during  which  such  authority  vests  in 
the  Attorney  General. 

Whero  losses  Involve  Joint  federal-state 
programs,  funds  recovered  may  be  used  to 
reimburse  the  state  In  the  same  ratio  as  the 
amount  palrt  out  by  the  state  bears  to  the 
total  payment  on  such  claim,  up  to  the 
amount  actually  paid  by  the  state.  Except  for 
this  reimbursement  to  the  states,  funds  re- 
covered through  administrative  proceedings 
are  to  be  deposited  as  miscellaneous  receipts 
In  the  United  States  Treasury. 

SECTION    808.    LIMITATIONS 

This  section  limits  actions  to  those  author- 
ized by  the  Attorney  General.  If  within  120 
days  of  receipt  of  a  request  to  Initiate  an 
administrative  action,  the  Attorney  General 
takes  no  action  to  restrict  the  Initiation  of 
administrative  proceedings,  the  authority 
may  initiate  the  action  as  If  the  Attorney 
General  has  authorized  it.  This  l2Q-day  pe- 
riod Is  consistent  with  the  existing  time 
frame  of  Department  of  Justice  review  of 
such  matters. 

Any  administrative  action  must  be  com- 
menced within  6  years  of  the  presentation 
of  the  false  claim  or  statement  and  any  civil 
enforcement  action  must  be  commenced 
within  3  years  from  the  date  of  the  sanction 
becomes  final.  If  at  any  time  during  the  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  it  appears,  based 
on  specific  information,  that  bribery,  con- 
flicts of  interest,  or  other  corruption  involv- 
ing any  officer  or  employee  of  the  government 
in  connection  with  the  claim  or  statement 
has  occurred,  such  information  must  be  re- 


ported to  the  Attorney  General  who.  by  writ- 
ten finding  that  continuation  of  the  admin- 
istrative proceeding  may  adversely  afTect  any 
civil  or  criminal  action  related  thereto,  may 
stop  the  administrative  proceeding. 

SECTION    807.    RIGHT   TO    SETOFF 

This  section  authorizes  setoff  of  civil  pen- 
alties and  assessments  against  any  sum 
owing  by  the  United  States  or  a  state  to  the 
person  against  whom  sanctions  are  Imposed. 
Setoff  authority  may  also  be  exercised  with 
respect  to  any  tax  refunds  due  the  person. 

SECTION    808.    REGULATIONS 

This  section  requires  the  promulgation  of 
regulations  to  Implement  the  provisions  of 
the  bin,  including  regulations  which  must 
ensure  that  the  role  of  the  Inspectors  General 
or  Investigating  officials  is  limited  to  an  In- 
vestigative role. 

Furthermore,  the  section  also  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  heads  of  the 
government  authorities  to  enter  into  memo- 
randa of  understanding  to  provide  for  expe- 
ditious approval  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
administrative  proceedings. 

The  new  remedy  provided  by  this  bill 
would  apply  to  any  claim  or  statement  sub- 
mitted after  December  31,  1981. • 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR8 

S.    1407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen) 
were  added  as  cosnonsors  of  S.  1407.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  by  strengthening  the  investigatory 
and  enforcement  powers  of  the  Postal 
Service  by  authorizing  inspection  au- 
thority and  by  providing  for  civil  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  orders  under  sec- 
tion 3005  of  such  title — pertaining  to 
schemes  for  obtaining  money  by  false 
representations  or  lotteries — and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Gold  WATER),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  iMr.  Cochran),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the 
tenator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
N-.CA).  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHwiTz),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 33,  a  concurrent  resolution  disap- 
proving the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
trade  regulation  rule  relating  to  the  sale 
of  used  motor  vehicles. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    59 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  591  Intended  to  be 
proposed  to  H.R.  4121,  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
■n(^epcndent  apencies.  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  232— RESOLU- 
TION WITH  RESPECT  TO  TAX  IN- 
CENTIVES FOR  ENERGY  CON- 
SERVATION AND  RENEWABLE  EN- 
ERGY SOURCES 

Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Rxjdman,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Dcrenberger.  Mr.  Baucds.  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Tsoncas.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
BORDICK,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Kenkedy.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr.  Quayle.  Mr. 
Andrews.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  HayakaWa,  Mr. 
Armstrong.  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  HtmpHRET,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr. 
Cannon.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Metzenbaxjm. 
Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Schmitt,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  Mrs.  Hawkins)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance : 
S.  Res.  232 
wrhereas  American  dependence  upon  Im- 
ported petroleum  constitutes  a  serious  threat 
to  our  economic  stability  and  national  se- 
curity and  results  in  balance  of  paymenU 

deficits:  ,  . 

Whereas  we  must  reduce  our  use  of  im- 
ported oil; 

Whereas  Increased  utilization  of  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  energy  sources 
can  continue  to  make  significant  contribu- 
tions to  this  effort; 

Whereas  the  residential  and  business  tax 
Incentives  for  conservation,  cogeneratlon, 
solar,  wind,  hydropower,  geothermal,  alcohol 
fuels,  and  blomass  have  proven  to  be  effec- 
tive means  of  encouraging  the  increased  use 
of  energy  conservation  and  renewable  en- 
ergy sources; 

Whereas  the  funding  for  Federal  programs 
to  encourage  energy  conservation  and  the 
use  of  renewable  energy  resources  has  been 
greatly  reduced;  and 

Whereas  uncertainty  concerning  the  :oii- 
tlnuatlon  of  the  tax  incentives  for  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  energy  sonsces 
win  discourage  such  Investments:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Reaolvei.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  which  provide  Incentives 
for  energy  conservation  and  development  of 
renewable  energy  sources  should  not  be  re- 
pealed or  amended  to  reduce  such  incentives. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  with  Senator  Matsunaga, 
and  a  strong  bipartisan  group  of  55 
other  Senators,  a  resolution  putting  this 
body  on  record  in  support  of  the  existing 
tax  incentives  for  investment  in  con- 
servation and  in  the  development  of 
alternative  energy  sources.  The  resolu- 
tion concludes  with  the  following 
statement: 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  which  provide  Incentives  for  energy 
conservation  and  development  of  renewable 
energy  sources  should  not  be  repealed  or 
amended  to  reduce  such  Incentives. 

One  theme  which  marks  the  past 
decade  is  the  recognition  of  growing 
American  interdependence  in  the  global 
economy.  The  steady  increases  in  the 


price  of  oil  since  1973  best  attest  to  this 
trend.  At  no  time  since  the  early  years 
of  our  Republic  has  the  United  States 
been  so  vulnerable  to  economic  pressures 
from  abroad.  Can  any  of  us  in  this  body 
forget  the  lengthy  gas  lines,  the  odd- 
even  system  of  rationing,  or  the  natural 
gas  shortage  of  1977  and  say  that  the 
occasional  shortage  and  spiraling  price 
of  energy  have  not  caused  massive  dis- 
location in  our  economy? 

In  1978  and  1980,  Congress  took  spe- 
cific actions  to  reduce  our  national  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  and  gas  supplies 
by  enacting  a  series  of  renewable  energy 
and  conservation  tax  credits.  Now,  in  the 
budget  crunch  of  1981.  the  administra- 
tion has  suggested  eliminating  the  en- 
ergy tax  credits  as  part  of  its  revenue 
enhancement  program  to  narrow  the 
deficit.  Although  I  have  supported  the 
administration  in  achieving  its  economic 
goals,  I  have  advised  Treasury  officials 
that  I  cannot  support  changes  in  these 
tax  provisions.  The  fact  that  a  bipar- 
tisan majority  of  Senators  has  agreed 
to  cosponsor  my  resolution  will  show 
the  administration  the  broad  base  of  op- 
position to  any  reduction  or  early  ter- 
mination of  the  energy  tax  credits. 

In  contemplating  repeal  of  these  tax 
credits,  the  administration  should  con- 
sider the  possibility  that  doing  so  will 
significantly  undermine  our  national  ef- 
fort to  reduce  dependence  on  foreign  en- 
ergy supplies,  I  believe  it  will. 

Residential  and  business  energy  con- 
servation is  one  of  the  major  untapped 
sources  of  domestic  energy  supply  in  the 
United  States.  Development  of  fledgling 
alternative  energy  technologies,  likewise, 
is  one  of  our  best  hopes  that  we  can  be 
energy  independent  in  the  future.  The 
energy  tax  credits,  most  of  which  expire 
by  1985,  are  the  cornerstone  of  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  designed  by  Con- 
gress to  take  advantage  of  these  sources 
and  achieve  this  independence. 

Many  homeowners  and  businesses 
would  not  be  able  to  make  expensive  en- 
ergy-saving investments  without  the 
current  tax  credits  which  offset  between 
15  and  40  percent  of  cost.  Businesses  in 
particular,  both  the  manufacturers  and 
the  purchasers  of  energy  equipment, 
have  made  long-range  decisions  based  on 
the  expectation  that  the  credits  would 
continue  to  be  in  place  until  their  sched- 
uled termination.  Since  they  were  put  in 
place  3  years  ago,  15  million  Americans 
have  used  the  various  tax  credits  to  help 
finance  insulation,  weatherization,  the 
purchase  of  more  efficient  furnaces,  the 
installation  of  solar  hot  water  systems, 
wind  energy  equipment,  small-scale  hy- 
droelectric facilities,  and  so  on.  The  po- 
tential for  these  tax  incentives  to  move 
us  further  down  the  road  toward  energy 
independence  in  the  next  few  years 
should  not  be  deterred. 

In  its  budget  proposals  presented  in 
March,  the  administration  justified  re- 
ducing the  conservation  and  alternative 
energy  budgets  sharply  on  the  premise 
that  •'•  •  •  total  Federal  support  for 
solar  energy  will  remain  extremely  high 
under  the  President's  proposal  due  to 
continuation  of  the  tax  credits."  Con- 
sider how  sharply  we  have  cut  many 
Federal  energy   programs  already.  For 


instance,  funding  for  the  solar  and  en- 
ergy conservation  bank  has  declined 
from  $121  million  in  fiscal  1981  to  $50 
million  this  year,  a  59-percent  decrease, 
and  the  total  Department  of  Energy  en- 
ergy conservation  budget  has  fallen  23 
percent. 

In  the  second  round  of  budget  cuts  just 
announced  in  September,  the  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  further  cuts  in 
these  energy  programs.  Tying  these  deep 
cuts  with  the  repeal  of  the  energy  cred- 
its in  the  Tax  Code  is  unacceptable.  Such 
action  would  gut  the  commitment  made 
by  our  Federal  Government  in  the  past 
decade  to  cushion  the  effects  of  higher 
energy  prices  on  vulnerable  customers 
and  to  stimulate  the  development  of  re- 
newable energy  sources,  and  to  diversify 
our  energy  base  and  thereby  protect  our 
Nation's  economic  security. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point.  Already 
there  is  evidence  of  hesitation  by  in- 
vestors to  finance  alternative  energy 
projects  unless  these  energy  tax  credits 
are  in  place.  Several  major  propects  are 
reportedly  on  hold  until  this  situation 
can  be  cleared  up.  The  likelihood  that 
such  projects  would  be  canceled  without 
the  assistance  of  the  tax  credits  is  per- 
haps the  best  evidence  that  the  credits 
are  needed,  that  they  are  eflfective  and 
that  they  should  be  preserved. 

The  fact  that  more  than  half  the  Sen- 
ate and  half  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  cosponsored  this  resolution  is 
a  clear  message  to  the,  administration 
that  any  proposal  to  repeal  or  reduce  the 
energy  tax  credits  will  not  pass  this  Con- 
gress. We  urge  the  administration  to 
avoid  further  confusion  in  the  important 
areas  of  energy  conservation  and  renew- 
able energy  supply  by  not  sending  Con- 
gress such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  some  of  the  major 
energy  tax  credits,  and  a  letter  from  the 
"Energy  Conservation  Coalition"  endors- 
ing our  efforts  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Residential  Renewable  Energy  Credit:  40 
percent  on  the  first  SICOOO  Invested  by  a 
homeowner  in  active  solar,  certain  passive 
solar  components,  wind,  photovol  talcs  and 
geothermal  equipment  used  for  residential 
space  heating,  electrical  or  mechanlcalap- 
pllcations  (maximum  credit  of  $4,000): 
scheduled  termination  under  current  law: 
December  31,  1986. 

Residential  Energy  Conservation  Credit. 
Provides  a  15  percent  credit  for  specified  en- 
ergy—conserving home  improvements,  such 
as  insulation,  weather-stripping,  energy-ef- 
ficient furnace  replacement  burners,  etc  up 
to  $2,000  invested  (for  a  maximum  credit  of 
$300):  scheduled  termination  under  current 
law:  December  31,  1985. 

Business /Industrial  Renewable  Energy  In- 
vestment Tax  Credit:  Provides  a  15  Percent 
Investment  Tax  Credit  (ITC)  on  top  of  the 
existing  10  percent  ITC  (for  a  composite 
credit  of  2'>  percent)  for  solar,  wind  or  geo- 
thermal equipment  which  contributes  to  an 
industrial  process:  scheduled  termination 
under  current  law:  December  31.  1985. 

Business /industrial  Hydroelectric  Invert- 
men-  Tax  Credit:  Provid?s  an  11  pe-c?nt  ITC 
(on  -on  of  the  exl-Mn"  10  ne-ent  ITC  foi-  a 
composite  credit  of  21  nercent)  r°J  ;«»"; 
scale  hydroelectric  facilities  retrofitted  to 
existing  dams,  scheduled  termination  under 
current  law:  December  31.  1985 
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October  27. 1981. 
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any  proposal   to  eliminate  the 

violate  the  understanding  on 

ma^y  of  the  budget  cuts  have  already 

The  Administration  has  conslst- 

cuts  In  conservation  on   the 

:  lat  higher  prices  and  the  existing 

w  (re    sufficient,    and    Congress    ac- 

m^ny    budget    cuts,    explicitly    and 

on  that  ground.  Your  resolution 

I  in  Important  and  appropriate  re- 

that  understanding. 

It  would  clearly  be  Inappropriate 

the  residential  credit  at  a  time 

conservation  has  become  crltl- 

trolllng  Inflation.   Increasing  na- 

and  generating  new  growth. 

cotiservatlon  Is  primarily  responsible 

glut"  In  oil  supply  world- 

our  debilitating  dependence 
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liAportant,  new  energy  conservation 
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most  responsible   for  promoting 
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For  all  ;hc8e  reasons,  the  Energy  Conser- 
vation Coilltlon  welcomes  your  resolution, 
and  urges  Its  adoption  by  the  full  Senate. 


eneigy 


seci  irlty. 


Sln<  erely. 


Davis  H.   Moultoh. 

Policy  Director. 


M^TSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  on 
24.  1981.  President  Reagan  in 
message  announced  that  the 
ion  was  considering  the  re- 
energy  tax  credits.  Although. 
Department  has  yet  to  con- 
proposal  to  the  Congress, 
fact  that  the  administration 
that   it   Is   reviewing   these 
repeal  has  already  aborted  a 
alternative  renewable  energy 
:n  the  wind  area  alone,  projects 
produce  700  megawatts  of 
would  be  abandoned  by  Inves- 
of  the  lack  of  certainty  over 
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the  tax  credits.  Indeed,  the  administra- 
tion will  achieve  its  objective  of  repeal- 
ing the  tax  credit  simply  by  stretching 
out  its  consideration:  as  long  as  repeal  is 
under  consideration,  no  investor  would 
enter  a  project  with  the  credits  In 
jeopardy. 

Just  as  alcohol  fuel  projects  had  been 
delayed  for  3  years  because  of  the  on- 
again  off-again  loan  guarantee  program, 
so  also  will  alcohol  fuel  projects  and  all 
renewable  energy  projects  be  thwarted 
now,  because  of  the  administration's 
dilatory  position. 

To  end  this  uncertainty  and  to  per- 
mit the  continued  development  of  re- 
newable energy  projects,  a  positive  state- 
ment of  commitment  Is  needed.  For  this 
reason  55  Senators  have  cosponsored 
this  resolution  stating  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  these  energy  tax  credits 
should  be  retained;  and  I  strongly  urge 
all  Senators  to  support  this  resolution. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  the  tax  credits 
which  have  been  called  into  question  by 
the  administration.  As  enacted  in  the 
1978  Energy  Tax  Act  and  as  further  ex- 
panded by  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit 
Tax  Act  of  1980,  the  energy  Tax  credits 
include : 

First.  A  15-percent  individual  tax 
credit  through  1985  for  residential 
energy  conservation  to  retrofit  existing 
houses. 

Second.  A  40-percent  Individual  tax. 
credit  up  to  the  first  $10,000  of  expendi- 
ture for  residential  use  of  alternative 
energy. 

Third.  A  15-percent  business  credit 
through  1985  for  solar,  wind,  ocean 
thermal,  and  geothermal  energy  ecjuip- 
ment. 

Fourth.  An  11 -percent  business  credit 
through  1985  for  hydroelectric  facilities. 

Fifth.  A  10-percent  business  credit 
through  1985  for  biomass  energy  equip- 
ment which  also  includes  alcohol  fuel 
facilities. 

Sixth.  A  10-percent  business  credit 
through  1982  for  cogeneratlon  equipment 
not  fueled  by  oil  or  natural  gas. 

Seventh.  A  10-percent  credit  through 
1982  for  boilers  and  combusters  using  an 
alternative  fuel. 

Eighth.  A  10-percent  business  credit 
through  1982  for  waste  recycling  equip- 
ment. 

Ninth.  A  10-percent  business  credit 
through  1982  for  certain  conservation 
equipment. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  enactment 
of  these  credits  has  not  changed.  These 
credits  were  enacted  to  encourage  de- 
velopment of  alternative  domestic  energy 
sources  so  as  to  lessen  our  dependence  on 
uncertain  foreign  supplies  of  oil  and 
natural  gas.  In  1979,  the  United  States 
paid  $55  billion  for  oil  imports.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Energy  projec- 
tion, we  will  pay  in  constant  1979  dollars, 
$70  to  $80  billion  for  Imported  oil  In  1990 ; 
the  bill  for  imported  oil  in  1990  will  equal 
2.5  percent  of  our  gross  domestic  product. 

At  this  date,  the  temporary  glut  of  oil 
has  lulled  us  into  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
ritv.  The  oversupply  of  petroleum  in  the 
world  today  has  come  about  solely  be- 
cause of  the  excess  Saudi  Arabian  pro- 
duction. Saudi  Arabia  is  overproducing 
today,  not  because  of  any  great  sensi- 


tivity or  desire  to  help  the  American 
economy;  but  because  it  is  only  seeking 
to  reestablish  its  primacy  in  dictating 
OPEC  price  policy.  Once  that  primacy  is 
reestablished,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  soon  again  be  reasserted,  the  cur- 
rent glut  of  petroleum  will  evaporate  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  materialized,  when 
the  Saudis  stop  the  excess  pumping. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States 
spends  a  quarter  of  our  defense  budget 
in  defense  of  our  so-called  Middle  East 
oil  friends,  demonstrates  the  degree  to 
which  the  Middle-East  kingdom  controls 
American  foreign  and  domestic  policies. 
The  one  quarter  of  our  defense  budget 
spent  in  the  Middle  East  equals  an 
added  cost  of  $20  per  barrel  of  imported 
0:1;  in  this  light,  we  should  recognize 
that  imported  petroleum  costs  the 
United  States  more  than  $58  per  barrel 
when  all  costs  are  factored  In. 

The  repeal  of  the  energy  tax  credits 
would  not  only  repudiate  the  established 
congressional  policy.  It  would  also  per- 
petuate our  economic  thralldom  to 
OPEC  pricing. 

The  repeal  of  the  only  significant  in- 
centive for  domestic  renewable  energy 
production  also  contradicts  the  admin- 
istration's own  policy  of  less  than  a  year 
ago.  In  its  Program  for  Economic  Re- 
covery issued  on  February  18,  1981.  the 
White  House  stated: 

The  President  Is  proposing  no  change  In 
the  current  energy  conservation  tax  credit, 
which  is  expected  to  provide  at  least  $739 
million  In  support  of  private  and  conserva- 
tion activities  during  1981  and  $799  million 
during  1983.  The  proposed  reduction  in  the 
Department  of  Energy  conservation  activi- 
ties thus  represents  a  decrease  of  less  than 
20  percent  in  tot*l  Federal  support  for 
energy  conservation  in  1982. 

In  that  same  message,  the  admin- 
istration stated  that  it  would  continue 
its  support  of  tax  incentives  specifically 
for  alcohol  fuels. 

Similarly,  the  Honorable  David  Stock- 
man, Director  of  the  OlBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  told  the  Congressional 
Alcohol  Fuels  Caucus  on  March  16,  1981, 
that  as  far  as  existing  tax  incentives  for 
alcohol  fuels  were  concerned: 

We  have  made  no  recommendations  or 
changes  and  I  can  guarantee  that  we  won't 
In  the  future.  Insofar  as  the  Investment  tax 
credit  for  conservation.  Including  for  alcohol 
production  equipment,  we  have  no  intention 
of  making  recommendations  or  changes  In 
there. 

At  a  later  date,  while  testifying  before 
the  House  Budget  Committee  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981,  Director  Stockman  was 
asked  if  it  made  sense  to  eliminate  tax 
credits  for  Insulation  and  weatheriza- 
tion  expenditures  or  for  solar  heating, 
while  retaining  the  $1  billion  exemption 
from  the  windfall  profits  tax  given  to 
some  small  royalty  holders  in  the  recent 
tax  bill.  Mr.  Stockman  said: 

It  doesn't  seem  to  have  plausible  economic 
rationale  that  I  can  see. 

The  administration  had  justified  re- 
duction in  various  Department  of  Energy 
alternative  fuel  programs,  on  the  basis 
that  the  tax  credits  would  be  retained. 
Let  me  stress  that  we  In  Congress  enacted 
these  cutbacks  for  alternative  energy 
projects  on  the  strength  of  this  repre- 
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sentation.  Many  memters  of  the  private 
sector  and  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress supported  the  President's  cutbacks 
because  of  the  administration's  assur- 
ances that  the  tax  incentives  for  alterna- 
tive energy  development  would  be  re- 
tained. The  repeal  of  the  energy  tax 
credit  would  be  a  direct  repudiation,  of 
this  basic  understanding  between  the 
administration  and  its  supporters  in  the 
Congress  and  the  private  sector. 

It  stretches  credulity  to  believe  that 
the  market  today  would  provide  suffi- 
cient incentive  for  alternative  energy  de- 
velopment, for  there  Is  simply  not  a  free 
market  in  energy.  The  energy  market 
continues  to  be  subject  to  Government 
policy  both  foreign  and  domestic.  The 
OPEC  nations  dictate  the  cost  of  p°t-o- 
leum  and  by  reference  the  cost  of  natural 
gas  today.  Furthermore,  to  encourage 
our  domestic  production  of  oil  and  gas, 
the  Federal  Government  provides  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  tax  assistance  to  our 
domestic  Industries.  In  fiscal  year  1981, 
tax  expenditures  for  intangible  drilling 
and  development  costs,  the  excess  of  per- 
centage over  cost  depletion  and  capital 
gain  treatment  of  coal  royalties,  are 
projected  to  amount  to  $4  9  billion.  The 
tax  encouragement  for  fossil  fuel  de- 
velopment Is  far  more  generous  than  the 
comparable  incentive  for  alternative  en- 
ergy development.  The  tax  expenditures 
for  renewable  energy  and  conservation 
in  both  business  and  Individual  sectors, 
will  amount  to  only  $1.4  billion  In  con- 
trast to  the  $4.9  billion  afforded  to  fos- 
sil fuels. 

Significant  Federal  su^-port  has  a'so 
baen  extended  to  nuclear  energy  develop- 
ment. Incentives  for  nuclear  rower  are 
estimated  to  hive  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $18  billion  In  terms  of  1977  dol- 
lars for  the  years  between  1948  and  1977. 
A  major  component  of  th^se  expenditures 
was  the  civil'an  reactor  develooment  pro- 
gram in  which  developmental  fission  re- 
actors and  earlv  cooperative  power  dem- 
onstration reactor  oroiects  wpre  sup 
ported.  More  recently,  the  bu'k  of  Fed- 
eral developmental  funds  mounting  to 
$3.1  billion  were  devoted  to  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  program.  In 
addition.  Federal  nuclear  bio'ogy  and 
medical  research  programs,  the  nuclear 
submarine  propuls'on  research  program, 
education  and  training  programs,  and 
hlph  energy  rhvsics  research  program, 
also  assisted  the  commercialization  of 
nuc'ear  power.  In  comparison,  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  renewable  energy 
program  today  is  but  a  small  portion  of 
what  has  been  spent  in  the  development 
of  nuclear  energy. 

The  renewable  energy  area  is  not  one 
operated  by  star-eyed  academics  operat- 
ing out  of  garage  shops.  Rather,  sub- 
stantial companies  are  backing  signifi- 
cant alternative  energy  projects  through- 
out the  country.  Alternative  energy 
projects  involve  such  companies  as  West- 
Inghouse,  Boeing,  Atlantic  Richfield, 
Reynolds  Aluminum.  Standard  ori  of 
California,  and  Lockheed.  Boe'ng  Engi- 
neering and  Construction  Co  reports  the 
development  of  a  w'nd  turbine  system 
and  installation  of  three  such  units  near 
Goldendale.  Wash.  Boeing  also  reports 
industry  consideration  of  up  to  700  mega- 


watts of  wind  turbine  generating  capac- 
ity for  installa',ion  in  the  United  States 
by  1985.  These  machines  could  save  up 
to  5  million  barrels  of  imported  oil  cost- 
ing $175  million  based  on  $35  per  barrel 
in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  In  com- 
parison, the  energy  tax  credits  associated 
with  this  Investment  in  wind  energy 
equipment  would  be  approximately  a 
total  of  $300  million,  a  very  prudent  in- 
vestment for  I  he  Federal  Government  to 
reduce  our  oil  import  bill  and  to  improve 
our  balance  of  payments. 

The  substantiality  of  the  alternative 
energy  field  is  further  documented  by  a 
report  from  the  First  Boston  Corp.,  a 
major  investment  banker.  The  report  de- 
scribes the  Tennessee  Synfuel  project 
which  is  a  joint  venture  of  Koppers  Co., 
Incorporated  and  Cities  Service  Co.: 
this  joint  venture  will  construct  a  coal 
liquefaction  plant  for  the  production  of 
gasoline  in  Tennessee.  This  plant  will 
take  approximately  6  years  to  build  at 
a  cost  of  roughly  $2  billion. 

Similarly  in  the  hydropower  area,  sig- 
nificant and  substantial  advances  have 
been  made.  In  1976,  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  received  only 
two  applications  for  permits.  By  the  end 
of  this  year,  the  Commission  estimates 
it  will  receive  more  than  1.800  applica- 
tions for  hydropower  development, 
backed  by  blue-chip  companies.  "The  In- 
volvement of  these  companies  prove  that 
domestic  renewable  energy  development 
is  not  a  quixotx  dream.  Current  develop- 
ment is  justified  by  present  economics 
and  the  energy  tax  credits;  but  those 
economics  are  now  jeopardized  by  the 
repeal  of  the  energy  tax  credits. 

The  typical  return  on  equity  of  the 
90th  percentile  of  Fortune  500  corpora- 
tions in  1980  was  22  percent  after  taxes. 
With  the  energy  tax  credit  a  typical 
hydropower  project  offers  a  return  of 
22.8  percent  after  taxes.  However,  with- 
out the  energy  tax  credit,  the  return  on 
an  investment  of  a  typical  hydropower 
project  drops  by  44  percent  to  12.7  per- 
cent. Thus,  few  investors  would  be  in- 
terested in  a  hydropower  project  when 
compared  with  more  conventional  in- 
vestments in  the  absence  of  the  energy 
tax  credit.  The  12.7  percent  return  is 
based  on  the  tax  benefits  from  the  ac- 
celerated cost  recovery  system  for  tax 
depreciation. 

The  accelerated  cost  recovery  system 
provides  little  incentive  for  renewable 
energy  development.  Alcohol  fuel  plants 
and  waste  recovery  facilities  for  exam- 
ple are  worse  off  under  the  accelerated 
cost  recovery  system  than  under  prior 
depreciation  law.  These  facilities  could 
previously  be  depreciated  under  the  dou- 
ble declining  balance  method  using  an 
8-year  useful  life  and  enjoy  the  energy 
investment  tax  credit  as  well  as  the  reg- 
ular investm.ent  tax  credit.  Today,  these 
facilities  although  depreciated  over  a 
5-year  period,  are  subject  to  the  150- 
percent  declining  balance  for  the  next 
several  years. 

If  the  energy  tax  credits  were  repealed, 
an  alcohol  fuels  plant  or  a  refuse  steam 
generating  plant  would  be  15  cents  per 
dollar  of  investment  worse  off  under  the 
accelerated  cost  recovery  system  than  it 
would  have  been  under  prior  law.  Fur- 


thermore, this  comparison  Is  overly  fa- 
vorable to  the  accelerated  cost  recovery 
system,  because  it  assumes  a  46-percent 
marginal  tax  rate  for  the  taxpayer. 

Likewise  in  the  synfuel  area;  the  First 
Boston  Corp.  reports  that  the  Tennessee 
synfuel  project  would  sustain  a  26-per- 
cent decline  in  expected  rate  of  retiun 
if  the  energy  tax  credit  were  repealed; 
such   a   project   would   simply   not   be 
financeable.  In  the  view  of  the  invest- 
ment bankers.  Whereas  the  return  on 
equity  for  the  Tennessee  synfuel  project 
under  prior  law  was  18  percent,  the  re- 
turn on  equity  under  the  accelerated  cost 
recov'ery  system  without  the  energy  tax 
credit  would  be  reduced  to  16.6  percent. 
The  newly  enacted  research  and  de- 
velopment tax  credit  does  very  little  for 
the  alternative  energy  area.  Most  of  the 
basic  research  has  already  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  alternative  energy  indus- 
tries are  at  the  point  of  commercializa- 
tion. Thus,  very  few  of  these  industries 
are  able  to  utilize  the  research  and  de- 
velopment tax  credit.  We  are  at  a  point 
where  tax  Incentives  are  needed  to  en- 
courage the  commercial  utilization  of 
hard-won  technology. 

It  would  be  an  embarrassment  to  the 
United  States  If  renewable  energy  com- 
mercialization Is  not  realized.  There  is 
intense  foreign  competition  to  attain  the 
level  of  American  technological  develop- 
ment in  the  alternative  energy  area.  The 
French,  the  German,  and  the  Japanese 
Governments  have  embarked  on  signifi- 
cant programs  to  develop  alternative  en- 
ergy technology  for  commercialization. 
These  foreign  governments  envision 
growing  exports  to  Third  World  coun- 
tries as  well  as  to  industrialized  nations. 
For  us  to  remove  the  sole  incentive  for 
aHemative  energy  commercialization  in 
the  United  States  would  mean  the  sur- 
render of  the  field  to  foreign  competitors. 
Lastly,  let  me  note  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  derive  very  little  revenue  In 
the  next  couple  of  years  by  repeal  of  the 
energy  tax  credits,  and  indeed  would  di- 
minish future  revenues  to  the  Treasury. 
As  the  First  Boston  Corp.  has  stated, 
based  on  its  work  as  financial  advisers 
to  a  multitude  of  these  projects,  the 
elimination  of  the  energy  tax  credits  will 
not  have  a  meaningful  budget  Impact,  at 
least  until  1984  and  more  likely  into 
1985.  These  alternative  energy  projects 
will  not  be  able  to  make  qualifying  ex- 
penditures on  an  appreciable  scale  until 
several  years  hence. 

In  addition,  the  revenue  effects  of  an 
alternative  energy  program  can  be  ex- 
ceedingly favorable  as  determined  in  a 
study  for  the  Department  of  Energy  by 
Resource  Planning  Associates.  In  this 
analysis  of  a  heavily  agricultural  State, 
Iowa,  and  a  heavily  industrialized  State, 
Connecticut,  the  tax  revenues  and  eco- 
nomic activity  derived  from  an  alcohol 
fuels  facility  were  positive.  In  terms  of 
Federal  tax  revenues  alone,  the  Iowa 
project  would  increase  Federal  taxes  by 
$22.6  million  and  the  Connecticut  project 
by  $9  5  million  from  a  single  50  million 
gallon  per  year  plant. 

These  and  many  more  renewable 
energy  projects  are  now  in  jeopardy  be- 
cause the  energy  tax  credits  have  been 
called  Into  question.  To  encourage  re- 
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and  petroleum  products  have  fallen  from 
a  high  of  8.8  million  barrels  a  day  in 
197<  to  under  6  m.llion  barrels  a  day  at 
present.  We  have  reduced  our  imports 
sign.licantly  in  the  last  year  alone.  This 
progress  has  come  about  largely  because 
the  American  people  have  accepted  the 
reality  of  the  energy  problem  and  have 
taken  steps  to  reduce  their  individual 
consumption.  Each  additional  step  for- 
ward we  taka  on  the  conservation  and 
alternative  fuels  production  fronts  w.ll 
make  .t  that  more  diuicuit  for  OPEC  to 
arbitrarily  manipulate  the  prices  and 
supply  of  oil  to  our  disadvantage. 

"ITie  tremendous  contribution  made  by 
renewable  energy  and  conservation  tax 
credits  is  clear.  In  1979,  4.8  million  tax- 
payers took  advantage  of  energy  tax 
credits  to  make  energy-saving  improve- 
ments to  their  homes.  The  American 
business  community  has  also  taken  ad- 
vantage of  existing  conservation  and 
alternative  energy  development  incen- 
tives, and  dramatically  reduced  its 
energy  consumption  m  the  process.  That 
the  national  interest  has  been  served  by 
these  actions  is  borne  out  by  the  stability 
that  now  exists  on  the  price  and  supply 
fronts. 

In  the  State  of  Maine,  one  of  the 
coldest  States  in  the  country,  residents 
have  used  these  tax  credits  extensively. 
In  1978,  32,000  households  claimed  a 
residential  energy  tax  credit.  This  num- 
ber increased  to  36.000  in  1979.  In  these 
2  years  alone.  Maine  homeowners  have 
invested  $60  million  in  conservation  and 
renewable  energy  sources.  As  a  result  of 
these  efforts.  Maine's  consumption  of 
home  heating  oil.  nearly  all  of  which  is 
imported,  has  declined  by  10  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  lesson  of  the  past 
few  years  could  not  be  clearer:  Energy 
tax  credits  work.  They  encourage  con- 
servation and  he'p  to  promote  alterna- 
tive energy  development.  Most  impor- 
tantly, they  promote  permanent  energy 
savings.  American  homes  and  buildings 
that  are  well -insulated  will  yie'd  an 
energy  savings  of  millions  of  barrels  of 
oi  in  the  years  ahead.  The  use  of  renew- 
ab'e  energy  sources  not  only  reduces  oil 
imports,  but  eases  the  pressure  on  the 
diminishing  supplies  of  domestic  oil  and 
gas  reserves. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  merits 
the  sunport  of  the  Senate.  Now  is  not  the 
time  to  draw  back  from  our  commitment 
to  increasing  the  efficiency  with  which 
we  u^e  energy.  Passage  of  this  resolution 
will  signal  the  Senate's  strong  ongoing 
commitment  to  eners'v  co-^'-en-'-t'T^  ft 
is  a  message  we  should  send  not  only  to 
tho  administration,  but  to  the  American 
peop'e  as  well. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
p'.eased  to  jo'n  my  colleagues  in  register- 
'n?  our  .':uPDort  for  the  residential  and 
bus'nesi  tax  credits  for  conservation  and 
renewable  energy  investments. 

The  submission  of  this  resolution  i-,  an 
important  gesture.  Simply  by  announc- 
ing that  they  are  considering  a  proposal 
to  repeal  the  energy  tax  credits,  admin- 
istration oSicials  have  effectively  negated 
much  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  credits. 
Concerned  that  the  energy-related  pur- 
chases they  make  will  not  be  eligible 
for  the  tax  benefits,  homeowners,  busi- 


nesses, and  investors  are  reluctant  to 
commit  themselves  to  conservation  and 
alternative  energy  equipment  invest- 
ments. By  getting  the  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators,  this  resolution  can  re- 
move the  earning  effect  that  the  admin- 
istration's propoial  has  had. 

The  energy  tax  credits  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  our  national  energy  policy. 
Conservation  and  renewable  energy 
sources  offer  the  greatest  opportunities 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
They  are  also  the  most  environmentally 
acceptable  optioiis. 

Maine,  because  of  its  heavy  reliance  on 
foreign  oil  and  extremely  high  home 
heat.ng  costs,  stands  to  benefit  greatly 
irom  continued  Federal  conservation  ef- 
forts. By  reducing  our  imports  through 
greater  energy  eniciency  and  more  re- 
newable energy.  Maine  can  reduce  its 
vulnerability  to  oil  supply  disruptions 
and  can  strengthen  its  economic  base. 
Currently,  oil  imports  drain  over  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  from  Maine's  economy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Maine  resi- 
dents have  been  taking  advantage  of  the 
energy  tax  credits.  In  1979,  approxi- 
mately 36,000  households  claimed  the 
residential  energy  conservation  credit. 
Also,  two  of  Maine's  leading  renewable 
energy  sources,  hydropower  and  solar 
energy,  have  been  receiving  a  boost  from 
the  tax  credits. 

Yet  terminating  the  credits  now  could 
be  premature,  even  in  a  State  such  as 
Maine.  A  recent  survey  of  Maine  house- 
holds found  that  37  percent  still  had  not 
undertaken  any  significant  conservation 
measures,  while  many  of  the  other  house- 
holds could  still  achieve  further  energy 
savings.  Clearly,  the  potential  for  energy 
conservation  has  not  been  fully  tapped. 
Similarly,  solar  power  has  great  potential 
in  Maine,  but  the  so'.ar  industry  is  still 
in  its  early  stages  and  needs  the  credits 
to  develop  consumer  acceptance. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Senate  must 
take  action  to  reaffirm  its  support  for 
these  credits,  but  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  administration  toward  energy  con- 
servation and  alternative  energy  devel- 
opment requires  that  it  do  so.  I  hope  that 
we  can  act  soon  so  that  homeowners  and 
businesses  can  proceed  with  confidence 
in  their  energy  investments. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  the  ch'ef  author.  Sen- 
ator Chafee.  for  the  resolution  that  we 
are  submitting  today.  It  is  an  important 
resolution.  It  is  a  reo'ution  that  requires 
early  ptt^ntion  bv  the  full  Senate.  It  is 
a  resolution  that  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  and  for  which  I  w'll  work 
diligently  until  action  is  secured. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  be- 
lieves that  American  energv  consumers 
shou'd  rely  on  th'^  marketnlace.  not  the 
Government,  for  the  proper  si.Tnals  as  to 
future  energy  prices  and  energy  re- 
.sources.  I  think  thvs  rol'cy  is  wrong- 
headed.  It  is  a  head-in-the-sand  policy 
that  does  not  serve  the  nuhlic  well — and  I 
mean  head  in  the  .sand  literally  for  who- 
ever it 's  in  this  administration  pretend- 
ing exp-'rt'se  in  ererj^y  pol'cv.  It  is  a 
policy  which  diminishes  our  security  and 
virtually  guarantees  severe  economic  dis- 
locations in  our  future. 
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There  Is  no  marketplace  for  energy 
resources.  This  should  be  apparent  to 
anyone  who  can  read  the  headlines.  Later 
this  month  OPEC  is  expected  to  get  to- 
getlier  and  agree  on  a  unified  price  of  $ o4 
per  barrel  for  crude  oil.  This  decision  will 
be  a  victory  for  Saudi  Arabia.  It  is  a 
victory  for  the  long-term  interests  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  There  are  some  who  be- 
lieve that  conservation  and  the  resist- 
ance to  higher  prices  has  put  a  burden 
on  the  world  oil  market  and  that  OPEC 
is  in  disarray — about  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

There  Is  a  difference  of  Interest  In 
OPEC.  The  Saudis  have  a  lot  of  oil- 
enough  oil  to  produce  at  current  levels 
well  into  the  next  century.  They  have  a 
long-term  interest  in  our  dependence  on 
their  oil  reserves.  Conservation  and  con- 
version to  renewables  are  a  direct  threat 
to  their  future.  Prices  so  high  that  con- 
sumption Is  reduced  does  not  threaten 
their  long-term  interest.  Other  OPEC 
nations  have  small  reserves.  They  want 
all  the  revenue  they  can  get  and  they 
want  it  today  because  they  fear  we  may 
talie  control  of  our  future.  High  prices 
now  are  in  their  interest.  Our  gradual 
con,seivation  is  no  threat  to  them,  be- 
cause their  wells  will  soon  be  dry. 

As  I  say,  there  is  a  difference  of  in- 
terests in  OPEC.  The  Saudi  interest  has 
prevailed.  The  Saudis  have  used  their 
excess  production  capacity  and  a  price 
of  $32  to  force  other  OPEC  nations  with 
higher  prices  out  of  the  market.  Now  that 
prices  have  been  unified  at  $34  per  barrel, 
OPEC  will  return  a  plane  of  stability. 
The  world  oil  glut  will  be  reduced.  Each 
member  of  OPEC  will  be  given  a  share  of 
the  contract  market  and  the  cartel -will 
be  in  control  again. 

I  suppose  these  events  can  be  read  by 
the  free  market  types  as  a  confirmation 
of  their  policy.  But  to  me  the  headlines 
say  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  the  power  to 
unilaterally  impose  a  world  oil  policy 
that  serves  their  interests  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  tlje  market  and  other  nations. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  busy  here  in  Wash- 
ington unilaterally  repealing  energy  pol- 
icies that  took  us  a  decade  to  construct. 
We  turn  not  to  a  marketplace,  but  to  a 
prayer  that  over  the  long  run  our  inter- 
ests will  coincide  with  those  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  Well,  they  will  not.  Our  long- 
term  goal  must  be  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil.  Current  Saudi  pol- 
icy— price  moderation — is  designed  to 
continue  our  dependence  on  them  and 
their  production  of  8  "2  million  barrels  of 
oil  per  day.  And  who  can  say  what  our 
policy  will  be  in  the  future. 

So  there  is  no  marketplace  today,  only 
a  continuing  need  to  safeguard  our  econ- 
omy and  our  security  against  the  seduc- 
tion of  momentary  lulls  in  the  energy 
crisis.  Along  with  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  and  the  emergency  petro- 
leum allocation  legislation — which  Sen- 
ator W.ALi.op  has  been  working  so  hard 
on  in  the  Energy  Committee — the  energy 
tax  credlt.s  play  an  important  role  in  our 
policy  of  energy  indenendence.  They  pro- 
vide—or did  until  the  Pres'dent  made 
his  statement — clear  signals  to  energy 
consumers  and  producers  about  our  en- 
ergy future.  These  signals  are  not  pro- 


vided by  the  marketplace  on  which  the 
administration  would  have  us  rely. 

consider  the  price  oi  oA  over  the  last 
decade.  It  went  from  $3  per  barrel  to  $14 
in  a  few  short  months  in  19/3  and  1974. 
People  took  conservation  seriously  for 
awhile  alter  tlie  Arab  embargo.  We  also 
experienced  the  deepest  recession  since 
World  War  II.  But  we  recovered.  Oil 
prices  leveled  out.  People  forgot  about 
the  energy  crisis— forgot  until  the  Iran- 
ian revolution  in  1979.  The  price  then 
went  to  $40  per  barrel — again  in  a  few 
short  months.  And  once  again  we  had  a 
recession.  Major  American  industries  are 
on  the  brink  of  collapse.  Detroit  did  not 
anticipate  the  Iranian  revolution.  De- 
troit's consumers  did  not  either.  In  fact 
the  marketplace  was  reducing  in\  entor- 
ies  right  up  to  the  day  of  the  revolution. 
Is  that  the  kind  of  energy  future  that 
this  administration  would  prescribe  for 
our  economy? 

We  can  admit  that  Government  policy 
was  part  of  the  problem  in  1979.  The  dec- 
ade of  price  controls  masked  the  true 
danger  of  OPEC  even  after  the  embargo. 
But  the  failure  of  one  policy  does  not 
mean  that  every  policy  is  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. In  1979  we  corrected  the  errors.  We 
began  the  process  of  decontrol.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  designing  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax,  replaced  the  price  con- 
trols with  a  different  policy.  Rather  than 
keep  the  low  prices  of  the  past,  we  en- 
acted the  credits  to  anticipate  higher 
prices  in  the  future.  We  will  never  break 
OPEC.  Oil  is  a  limited  resource  that  will 
continue,  with  or  without  further  disrup- 
tions, to  ?et  more  expensive.  Rather  than 
wait  for  the  roller  coaster  effects  of  the 
energy  marketplace  to  triple  the  prices 
again,  we  chose  to  subsidize  those  con- 
servation and  renewable  fuel  technol- 
ogies that  have  promise  of  immediate 
benefits.  The  subsidies  are  designed  to 
take  us  on  a  smoother  path  to  an  energy 
future  that  does  not  include  the  oil  re- 
serves of  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  tax  credits  are  designed  to  do 
what  the  marketplace  does  not — send 
signals  to  rational  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers about  future  energy  prices.  It  is 
not  that  I  do  not  believe  in  markets.  I  do. 
That  is  why  I  supported  oil  decontrol, 
the  windfall  profit  tax  and  tax  credits 
financed  thereby.  I  iust  do  not  think  this 
administration  understands  this  market- 
place. No  financial  institution  is  going 
to  loan  money  for  alcohol  plants  today. 
The  price  of  alcohol  is  still  above  the 
price  of  gasoline.  We  all  know  that  this 
price  relationship  will  change.  What  no 
one  can  say  with  any  certainty  is  when 
that  change  will  occur.  The  energy 
marketplace  sends  no  sifmal.  because  the 
change  awaits  the  outcome  of  political 
events.  By  enacting  the  tax  credit  we 
have  decided  that  we  would  be  better  off 
to  produce  and  consume  domestic  fuel 
alcohol  now  rather  than  to  wait  for  Saudi 
Arabia  to  tell  us  when  the  time  has  come. 
The  price  of  this  policy  in  the  short  run 
is  the  price  of  our  security — an  insurance 
policy  for  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  resolve  the 
.status  of  the  existinri  credits  quickly.  A 
proposal  by  the  Presirtent  does  rot  elim- 
inate the  credits,  but  it  can  make  them 
largely  ineffective.  Pew  companies  are 


going  to  take  the  risks  with  alcohol 
plants,  new  businesses  in  solar  and  wind 
energy  or  plan  new  hydro  and  geo- 
thermal  facilities,  if  there  is  some  possi- 
bility that  the  credits  may  soon  be  re- 
pealed. 

The  President's  proposal,  unanswered, 
can  be  the  kiss  of  death.  The  invest- 
ments that  the  credits  are  designed  to 
encourage  will  evaporate.  If  we  do  not 
make  it  clear  that  our  commitment  to 
tiiem  remains  stronger  than  ever. 

That  is  V,  hy  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
make  this  resolution  a  high  priority  for 
this  session.  The  Congress  supports  the 
existing  credits.  To  be  effective  encour- 
agement for  conservation  and  the  pro- 
duction of  renewable  energy  resources, 
we  need  to  send  the  President  and  the 
Nation  a  clear  signal — that  the  existing 
energy  credits  will  be  continued. 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day over  50  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
submitting  a  resolution  in  support  of  the 
tax  incentives  for  conservation  and  re- 
newable energy.  I  am  pleased  to  be  one 
of  them. 

I  think  most  Senators  know  why  this 
resolution  is  being  submitted  today.  The 
administration  is  considering  whether 
to  recommend  repeal  of  these  tax  In- 
centives. Personally,  I  am  not  yet  100 
percent  sure  that  President  Reagan 
means  to  repeal  them.  I  hope  that  he 
does  not.  Clearly,  judging  by  the  strong 
support  for  this  resolution,  many  other 
Senators  feel  the  same  way. 

Senator  support  for  these  tax  incen- 
tives has  been  strong  for  several  years 
now.  We  first  enacted  them  as  part  of 
the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978;  then  we  in- 
crea."=ed  them  in  the  Windfall  Tax  Act 
of  1980.  In  the  face  of  Insecure  and  in- 
creasingly costly  foreign  oil  supplies, 
the  Senate  rpco^nired  the  need  to  en- 
courage investment  in  renewable  en- 
ergy sources  and  thereby  lessen  Ameri- 
can dependence  on  imported  oil. 

Circumstances  have  not  changed  so 
much  since  1980  that  we  can  afford  to 
abandon  the  conservation  and  renew- 
able enerTy  incertivrs.  Our  use  of  im- 
ported oil  remains  unacceptably  high. 
I  remnin  conv'ncd  that  conservation 
and  renewable  technologies  can  have  an 
important  impact  on  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce our  use  of  imported  oil.  These  tech- 
nologies are  eenerallv  available  now  for 
wifle-scale  use.  but  tnx  incentives  can 
substantiallv  ircrca^e  the  rnte  at  ".'hich 
our  society  makes  these  energy  invest- 
ments. 

Looking  beyond  our  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil.  I  am  rot  prepared  to  see  these 
incentives  dismissed  as  economically 
wasteful.  I  believe  they  are  cost  and 
energy  effective.  Study  after  study  by 
organi^at'ops  sunh  as  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office,  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
and  others  hfls  documented  the  potential 
for  .saving  oil  with  conservation  and  re- 
newable technologies.  Generally  speak- 
ing, this  oil  saving  is  available  to  us  at 
a  bargain  price:  it  costs  less  to  save  a 
barrel  of  oil  with  these  technologies  than 
it  costs  to  buy  one. 

In  short.  I  believe  these  tax  Incentives 
mu.st  be  part  of  our  energy  strategy. 
Sooner  or  later  we  will  have  to  move  to 
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House,  through  Mr.  Rea- 
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TAX     tNCENTIVES    WORKING 

And  It  ind  !ed  has  been  real  proTress. 
I  win  share  ^ith  my  colleagues  portions 
of  a  letter  r^iently  sent  to  me  by  Roger 


Young  on  behalf  of  the  Great  Palls, 
Mont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  writes : 
The  40  percent  federal  solar  tax  credit  Is 
one  action  of  Congress  which  should  not  be 
repealed.  ...  I  am  Informed  that  In  1981 
olo  le,  some  100  billion  BTU's  of  energy  were 
sav.d  by  solar  systems  manufactured  by  Sun- 
wise Manufacturing  In  Great  Palls.  .  .  .  The 
small  amount  the  government  has  spent  .  .  . 
has  contrib  :ted  greatly  to  the  nation's  en- 
ergy l.:dependence. 

And  that.  Mr.  President,  Is  from  just 
one  chamber  of  commerce  speaking  of 
just  one  bu".iness.  There  are  literally 
thousands  of  small  businesses,  nation- 
wide, working  on  wind  power  and  solar, 
a'.coho!  fuel,  and  insulation — thousands 
whose  work  depends  In  part  on  these  tax 
incentives. 

There  are  56  Senators  who  are  joining 
today  in  sponsoring  this  resolution,  and 
I  would  urge  all  Senator-,  to  join  in  mak- 
ing sure  the  adm'nlstration  understands 
our  message:  Renewable  energy  and  con- 
servation are  keenly  Important  to  our 
country's  and  the  world's  energy  secu- 
ritv. 

US.  private  enterprise  can  help  both 
American  energy  consumers  and  the 
world  by  developing  these  nonconsump- 
tive  resources. 

The  existing  tax  Incentives  are  work- 
ing: We  should  keep  them.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMrrTEB     ON      ENERGY      R::CULATION      AND 
SUDCOMMITTFE    ON    WATER    AND    TOWEIl 

Mr.  MURT<:0WSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public  that 
the  joint  oversight  hearing  on  hydro- 
electric development  and  licensing  pro- 
cedures previously  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. October  29  at  2  p  m.  has  been  can- 
celled and  will  be  rescheduled  at  a  later 
date. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE   ON    THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th:it  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  authorized  to  hold  a  busi- 
ness meeting  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  at  12  30  today,  Tuesdav  Octo- 
ber 27,  to  discuss  the  nominations  of: 
Richard  J.  Cardamone.  of  New  York,  to 
be  US.  circuit  judge  for  the  second  cir- 
cuit; Robert  D.  Potter,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
western  district  of  North  Carolina:  Paul 
A.  Mai^niison,  of  Minne-ota.  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Minne- 
sota; Guy  G.  Hurlbutt.  of  Idaho,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Idaho; 
William  H.  Ewirg.  of  T^nies-e"  to  b" 
US.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennes.see,  and  Laurence  C.  Beard,  of 
Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Oklahoma:  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  designation  of  the  week  begin- 
ning November  8,  1981,  as  "National 
Home  Health  Care  Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  Small  Business  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
J-'utsday,  October  2/,  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  SBA's  direct  loan  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

CUMUiI'lie    ON    ACRICU^TUilS,    NUTBITION.    AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
01"  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  October 
28.  at  11  a.m.,  to  receive  a  Ijrieiing  for 
Afericulture  Secretary  John  Dlo"k  on  the 
administration's  soil  conssrvation  policy. 

The  PilESIDlNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     COLLECTION     AND     FOREIGN 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Collection  and  Foreign  Opera- 
t;ons  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
October  28,  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on 
intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERMANENT  GUDCOMMITTEE  ON   INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee, 
be  authorized  to  hold  a  hearing  in  con- 
ne'-.tion  with  the  oversight  responsibility 
to  determine  appropriate  responses  from 
Government,  industry,  and  labor  unions 
to  address  labi'r-management  corrup- 
tion, on  Wednesday,  October  28  at  8:30 
a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thot  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee. 
be  authorized  to  hold  a  hearing  in  con- 
nection with  the  oversight  responsibility 
to  determine  appropriate  responses  from 
government,  industry,  and  labor  unions 
to  address  labor-management  corrup- 
tion, on  Thursday.  October  29,  at,  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE    ON    ENERGY    AND    NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Re.'-ourccs  be  au- 
thorized 10  meet  during  the  session  of 
t!ie  Sennte  on  Wednesday,  October  28,  to 
hold  a  business  meeting  on  pending 
calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  October  28,  at  2  p.m.,  to 
meet  with  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Small  Business  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  ABOLISHED— DOMESTIC 
COAL  POUCY  MUST  BE  IMPLE- 
MENTED 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
major  shifts  in  energy  use  in  the  United 
States  have  evolved,  newly  utilized 
sources  have  been  cheaper,  more  abun- 
dant, and  cleaner  than  the  energy  it  re- 
placed. In  fact,  these  sources  were"  so 
abundant  and  relatively  cheap  that 
neither  the  majority  of  workers  in  Gov- 
ernment nor  the  people  in  general  felt 
a  need  for  an  energy  policy. 

But  in  the  early  seventies  a  growing 
awareness  of  what  some  of  us  had  been 
saying  for  decades  began  to  emefge. 
We  were  faced  with  a  domestic  energy 
crisis.  Responding,  each  of  several  Presi- 
dents proposed  what  were  portrayed  as 
complete  energy  policy  plans  of  .action  to 
answer  energy  challenges.  Unfortunately, 
none  of  the  early  proposals  included  a 
central  focal  point  which  could  deal  with 
the  Insecurity,  the  costliness,  the  pollu- 
tion, and  the  shortages  of  our  energy  sup- 
plies, each  caused  by  largely  separate 
combinations  of  circumstances. 

This  unfortunate  situation  was  recti- 
fied in  October  1977,  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  was  established,  giving 
Cabinet-level  leadership  in  shaping  the 
energy  policy  of  this  Nation. 

During  the  last  several  months,  I  Have 
urged  the  Reagan  administration  to  co- 
operate with  the  97th  Congress  to  resolve 
conflicts  which  result  from  pursuit  of 
energy,  economic,  and  environmental 
concerns  in  concert.  We  have  instead 
witnessed  to  date  drastic  proposed  cuts  to 
fossil  fuel  research  and  development 
funds  and  token  support  for  a  viable  syn- 
thetic fuels  industry  which  should  have 
been  of  ccmruei  cial  size  In  the  midflf  ties. 
We  see  the  abandonment  of  a  forceful, 
vigorous  domestic  coal  policy,  replaced 
by  an  unrealistic  slant  toward  sole  reli- 
ance on  unproven,  suspect  nuclear  power 
technologies.  Added  to  these,  on  Sep- 
tember 24  of  this  year.  President  Reagan 
announced  his  intention  to  abolish  the 
Department  of  Energy  as  part  of  his 
budget  cutting  strategy. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  eight  ses- 
sions of  Congress  since  the  oil  embargo 
we  have  enacted  major  energy  laws. 
Many  involved  touch  fl9:hts  between 
those  advocating  different  facets  as  solu- 
tions to  the  energy  dilemma.  But.  some 
have  avoided  major  conflicts  between 
perspectives  and  have  passed  easily.  The 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act 
passed  easily — 74  to  10 — because  of  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  to  have  a  Cabinet 
office  to  provide  sound  and  continuous 
policy  to  the  Executive. 

Shuffling  boxes  again  on  organization 
charts  and  changing  names  will  not  cut 
redtape.  eliminate  duplication,  improve 
intcrgovernment  communication  or  re- 
duce the  bureaucracy.  It  will  merely  re- 
activate a  classic  and  repetitive  cycle 
common  to  Government  which  in  energy 
led  from  the  White  House  Energy  Off'ce 
to  the  Federal  Ener2:y  Office  to  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  and  the 
Energy  Ro.sparch  and  Development  Ad- 


ministration before  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  we  eliminate  the 
name  on  the  Department,  most  of  its 
programs  will  continue.  I  urge  President 
Reagan  to  redirect  the  efforts  of  his 
policy  advisers  working  on  the  abolition 
of  DOE  toward  formation  of  a  domestic 
coal  policy.  In  the  absence  of  policy  direc- 
tion from  the  Congress  and  administra- 
tion, utilities  and  industries  will  continue 
to  delay  meaningful  significant  improve- 
ment toward  coal.  Exporters  will  hesitate 
to  enter  long-term  supply  contracts  until 
there  is  certainty  that  our  transportation 
system  can  move  large  amounts  of  coal. 
Ihe  I  rospective  owners  of  major  gasifi- 
cation and  liquefaction  plants  will  delay 
construction  decisions  until  Federal  poli- 
cies relating  to  financing  supports  have 
a  firm  agreement. 

If  we  continue  to  ignore  legitimate 
applications  for  coal  use.  the  disaster 
which  now  faces  the  American  automo- 
bile industry,  because  of  the  inability  to 
adapt  to  and  changes  in  energy  patterns, 
will  pale  to  insignificance  in  comparison 
to  what  could  confront  the  entire  Ameri- 
can industrial  complex  in  the  future, 
especially  coal.« 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 23.  1981.  25  residents  from  western 
Pennsylvania  attended  an  informal  non- 
credit  program  sponsored  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  dealing  with 
topics  of  international  security.  This 
type  of  interest  by  private  citizens  in  at- 
tempting to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  critical  issues  now  facing  the  United 
States  is  indeed  laudable.  Also,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity in  maintaining  its  leadership  role  in 
providing  quality,  innovative  adult  pro- 
graming for  the  residents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania should  be  noted.  This  specific 
program  was  Initiated  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Wesley  Hakanen.  assistant 
director  of  continuing  education  at  Penn 
State's  McKeesport  Campus.  As  Senator. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  these  individuals 
for  their  interest,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  for  Its  continued  civic 
involvement.* 


THE  27TH  ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  THE 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  the  inter- 
parliamentary arm  of  NATO,  convened 
in  Munich  for  its  27th  annual  session. 
Although  NATO's  history  has  been  far 
from  free  of  controversy,  this  session  of 
the  Assembly  occurred  at  a  particularly 
important  juncture.  For  complicated 
though  discrenible  reasons,  a  wave  of 
concern  has  spread  across  certain  Euro- 
pean countries  that  East- West  confron- 
tation could  lead  to  nuclear  war,  and  a 
consequence  has  been  mounting  pro- 
test against  the  arms  race  in  general 
and  NATO's  planned  TNF  moderniza- 
tion in  particular.  On  the  eve  of  the  As- 
sembly's Munich  session,  some  250,000 
persons  assembled  in  Bonn  to  express 
this  protest — the  largest  demonstration 


in  the  Federal  Republic's  32-year  his- 
tory. 

Aware  of  such  growing  concern  in 
West  European  public  opinion,  the  As- 
sembly acted  earlier  this  year  to  create 
a  Special  Committee  on  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons in  Europe,  which  I  now  chair,  to 
study  the  military  and  political  aspects 
of  theater  nuclear  force  modernization 
and  arms  control.  While  deeply  regret- 
ting that  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
consideration  of  the  Saudi  AW  ACS  sale 
pr.  ented  my  presence  in  Munich.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Special  Com- 
mittee's interim  but  comprehensive  re- 
port to  the  Assembly,  considered  by  both 
the  political  and  military  committees, 
was  praised  by  Assembly  delegates  across 
the  entire  political  spectrum. 

In  addition,  the  Special  Committee 
initiated  and  presented  to  the  Assem- 
bly a  draft  resolution  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Europe,  which  provided  the  focus 
for  the  Assembly's  plenary  debate,  at- 
tended by  parliamentarians  from  all  15 
NATO-member  nations.  I  consider  this 
resolution,  passed  overwhelmingly  by 
the  Assembly  at  the  end  of  debate,  an 
excellent  statement  on  the  TNP  Issue. 
I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  REsoLxmoK  on 
Nuclear  Weapons  in  E^urope 
The  Assembly,  recognising  the  far-reach- 
ing significance  of  the  NATO  12  December 
1979  "dual -track"  decision  In  several 
respects: 

To  enhance  NATO's  strategy  of  flexible 
response  by  producing  a  visible  "coupling" 
of  the  American  strategic  deterrent  and  Eu- 
ropean defence; 

To  provide  a  much-needed  response  to 
modernised  and  expanded  5?nvlet  long-raago 
theatre  nuc'ear  forces  (LRTNF): 

To    facilitate    permanent    limitations    on 
LBTNP  through  arms  control  negotiations: 
To  demonstrate  Alliance  political  cohesion 
and  solidarity  In  risk  sharing: 

Welcoming  the  determination  of  member 
governments  to  sustain  the  consensus  be- 
hind the  12  December  "dual-track"  decision: 
Notlni  that  the  deployment  of  the  SS  20 
is  continuing  beyond  the  levels  predicted 
In  1979.  while  stressing  that  the  number  of 
LBTNP  required  by  NATO  should  not  be 
directly  tied  to  Soviet  force  levels: 

Noting  the  recent  threat  assessment  by  the 
High  Level  Group  on  the  extent  and  pace 
of  Soviet  SS-20  deployment  and  of  Soviet 
modernisation  at  all  levels  of  theatre  nuclear 
forces: 

Welcoming  the  announcement  that  nego- 
tiations on  LRTNF  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  commence  on  30 
November  I98i; 

ND'ing  that  B  conMnued  commitment  to 
modernisation  Is  essential  If  real  progress 
In  arms  control  Is  to  l)e  achieved; 

Stressing  that  limitations  on  LRTNF  wlU 
not  provide  stability  un'ess  achieved  within 
a  framework  of  limitations  on  central  stra- 
tegic systems; 

Recognising  that  a  "zero  outcome."  the 
mutual  elimination  of  the  land-based  missile 
component  of  LBTNP— however  dlfBciUt  to 
achieve— represents  the  Ideal  objective  of 
negotiations; 

Concerned  that  confusion  exUts  about 
a)  the  relationship  between  modernization 
and  arms  control:  b)  the  precise  objective 
of  the  LRTNF  negotiations:  and  c)  the  ex- 
tent to  which  NATO  deployments  depend 
upon  Soviet  actions  and  the  results  of  arms 
control  negotiations: 
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ke  concerted  e.Torts  to  per- 
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('LE.   Mr.   President,   I   am 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1748  in- 
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Human  Resources  Coin- 
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Multiemployer     Pension     Plan 
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collection  of  withdrawal  liability  will 
damage  multiemployer  pension  plans  be- 
cause the  poient.al  iiabii.ty  will  discour- 
age new  entrants  from  entering  plans. 
W.thout  normal  replacement  of  partici- 
pants and  employers,  multiemployer 
plans  will  face  dechne  and  possibly  even 
iiisOivency. 

The  essence  of  most  multiemployer 
pension  plans  is  that  the  employer, 
through  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment, pays  a  fixed  contribution  to  a 
trust  fund  and  the  trustees  determine 
the  benefits  that  can  be  provided.  The 
withdraAal  provision  of  the  1930  act 
added  a  new  liabiLty  to  the  employer, 
one  greater  than  he  had  bargained  for 
or  had  any  reason  to  anticipate.  This 
l.abihty  vias  applied  retroactively  in  a 
manner  that  was  certainly  unfair,  if  not 
unconstitutional. 

The  employers  withdrawal  liability  is 
often  so  extensive  that  it  effectively  pre- 
vents the  sale  or  transfer  of  assets  of 
a  company  with  particularly  adverse 
consequences  on  small  business.  With 
the  poss.bility  that  the  Financial  Ac- 
counting Standards  Board  will  require 
employers  to  footnote  this  pension  liabil- 
ity on  financial  statements,  it  may  dra- 
matically reduce  the  ability  of  a  com- 
pany to  borrow  money.  For  many  small 
businessmen  this  inability  to  borrow 
money  may  result  in  liquidation,  which 
in  turn  would  trigger  withdrawal  liabil- 
ity. For  those  same  small  businessmen 
who  own  their  own  businesses,  they  are 
held  personally  liable  for  these  costs. 

To  resolve  these  problems,  we  believe 
that  ERISA  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  those  multiemployer  plans,  in 
wh  ch  contribution  levels  have  histori- 
cally been  bargained  should  be  recog- 
nized as  exempt  from  the  withdrawal 
liability  and  plan  termination  provisions 
of  the  act.  We  further  believe  that  with- 
drawal liability  which  has  currently 
been  assessed  should  be  remitted.  This 
bill  promotes  free  collective  bargaining, 
and  relieves  these  plans  from  onerous 
regulations  which  protect  neither  pen- 
sions for  tlicse  who  have  earned  them 
nor  the  financial  security  of  those  who 
fund  them.* 


A  STORY  OF  COURAGE 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to- 
day that  an  article  entitled  'Anger  Melts 
Into  Achievement  for  Polio  Victim" 
from  the  Merrill  Shopper  &  Foto  News 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Cathy  Clark  Spatz.  a  native  of  Merr  11, 
Wis.,  was  stricken  with  polio  at  the  age 
of  8.  Her  story  of  accomplishment  is  an 
im-'ressive  one  and  I  know  will  inspire 
others  to  fight  adversity  and  to  overcome 
the  seeming  limitations  of  serious  handi- 
caps. 

I  draw  the  crticle  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  to  my  fellou'  citizens, 
and  I  commend  Mrs.  Spatz  for  the  cour- 
age and  strength  she  has  demonstrated. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Merrill   (Wis.)   Shopper  &  Foto 
News.  Oct.  21.  1981] 
Anger  Melts  Into  AcHrsvEMENT  for 
Polio  Victim 
This  !s  the  International  Year  of  the  Dis- 
abled.  For  many  of  us  we  nod  at  the  re- 


minder. "Oh.  yes.  Year  of  the  Disabled.  Now 
X  reit>emoer.'  tout  one  peison  hghting  to 
make  su/e  we  all  unaerstand  the  slg- 
nlncance  of  this  year  Is  a  jierriil  native  now 
living  in  iwo  Kivers.  WI.  She  is  Cathy  Clark 
Spatz,  one  of  millions  in  the  world  for  whom 
this  ^ear  haj  teen  named. 

Cathy,  daughter  of  Margoret  Clark,  2600 
E.  Mam  St.,  \ierrlli,  was  stricken  with  polio 
when  she  was  eight  years  old  growing  up 
here  In  Merrill.  It  was  1949  and  a  once  care- 
freo  child  was  now  burdened  with  a  future 
of  leg  braces  and  walking  crutches.  She  car- 
ried ii  deep  resentment  which  urged  her  to 
over  excell  In  e^erj  thing  she  attempted.  She 
graduated  from  Merrill  High  School  in  i960, 
set  back  only  a  year  by  the  crippling  afflic- 
tion which  at  one  time  almost  took  her  life. 
"When  you  have  a  disability  you  have  to 
try  harder.  I  guess  It  Just  comes  with  the 
territory,"  Cathy  says. 

It  was  not  until  she  went  to  college  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stevens  Point,  how- 
ever, that  she  be;jan  to  cope  with  the  emo- 
tional side  of  her  handicap.  "I  realized  may- 
be I  could  help  myself,"  she  recalls.  Her  new 
classmates,  never  knowing  that  carefree 
eight  year  old  of  so  many  years  ago.  were 
occeptlng  her  for  who  she  was.  Feeling  a 
new  sense  of  freedom  she  was  determined 
to  learn  how  to  drive  a  car  so  she  could 
lead  a  more  active  life.  Though  refected  by 
two  Insuranfe  companies  she  found  a  third 
company  which  would  provide  Insurance. 
She  bought  a  car  with  specialized  hnnd  con- 
trols and  started  taking  lessons.  When  she 
passed  her  driver's  exam  she  knew  for  the 
first  time  In  her  life  she  was  really  on  her 
own. 

After  graduation  from  the  University 
Cathy,  having  developed  a  talent  for  art, 
went  to  work  as  an  art  teacher.  For  the  next 
five  years  she  lived  alone  while  teaching  at 
I.aCrosse.  Port  Huron.  Michigan  and  Oak 
Creek.  After  that,  she  married  a  college 
friend.  Kenn  Spatz.  also  an  art  teacher,  and 
they  settled  In  Two  Rivers.  Ignoring  the  pos- 
sible difficulties  of  raising  a  child,  Cathy  be- 
came a  mother.  Today  the  Spatz's  have  a 
nine  vear  old  daughter.  Sara. 

Although  she  "retired"  from  teaching  to 
become  a  mother  Cathy  has  always  remained 
active  outside  the  home.  She  Is  a  champion 
In  promoting  rights  for  the  disabled.  On  a 
locnl  level  In  Two  Rivers  she  has  worked 
closely  with  the  owners  of  shopping  centers 
In  promoting  compliance  of  handicap  park- 
ing laws.  Too  often,  she  notes,  the  truly 
hanrilcapped  are  cheated  from  a  handicap 
par!:lng  space  by  someone  who  slmplv  wants 
a  good  par'-lng  spot  near  the  store.  That  may 
not  so'ind  Hire  a  b!g  deal  to  most  of  us.  but 
to  the  handicapped  It  Is.  As  Cathy  Is  quoted 
In  a  I.akeshore  Chronicle  article  on  the  sub- 
lect.  "Disabled  people  are  not  In  thf\t  position 
bec.iuse  they  want  to  be  They  need  to  be 
part  of  the  community.  They  may  have  to  do 
their  shonplne.  llVe  e"ervone  el»e.  But  some- 
times they  need  Just  to  get  out  of  their  four 
walls,  to  chtinee  the  environment  around 
them."  She  Pdds.  "We  are  now  In  an  age 
where  terhnolo-^v  Is  advnncing  our  vears  of 
life.  Ifs  no  lon^'er  lust  the  disabled  who  are 
going  to  benefit  from  these  laws,  but  the 
senior  cttl'en  also." 

In  addition  to  the  role  of  advocate.  Cathy 
has  created  a  handicap  counseling  serving 
through  Lake"=hore  Technical  Institute 
ca'lpd.  "Ve"/  B°'''.nnlnes."  "The  goal  Is  to 
ma'-e  the  hindlcannert  as  Inrfenenden*'  and 
s?lf  confident  a.s  nosslble."  she  notes  further 
explaln'ng  that  Idea  was  created  from  her 
own  early  Inability  to  face  up  to  her  dlsabll- 
Itv.  She  wants  the  hanrllcanped  to  Know  that 
thcv  are  still  able  to  function  and  can  lead 
productive  11-es  ai7a!n  If  thev  can  rid  them- 
sel'-es  f '.St  of  the  h'Tden  of  frustration. 

In  addition  'o  that  lob  she  Is  actl'-ely  en- 
g.'.ped  m  Faster  Ser>!s  and  she  and  Kenn  have 
a  decorntJng  cons-.iltant  business  on  the  side. 

Despite   Cathy's   active   life   the   damages 
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created  by  polio  32  years  ago  can  never  be 
forgotten.  Just  last  week  she  underwent  her 
seventh  operation  to  correct  the  results  of 
her  affliction.  'I  have  to  psych  mysel(  up 
a  lot."  she  admits  about  each  new  opera- 
tion. Her  latest,  performed  Sept.  30.  went 
well,  but  the  entire  healing  process  will  take 
about  12  weeks.  "I'm  going  to  finally  catch 
up  on  my  art  work."  she  says,  knowing  that 
she  will  be  confined  to  a  full  leg  cast  for 
six  weeks,  then  to  a  short  leg  cast  for  several 
more  weeks. 

For  someone  like  Cathy  that  much  sitting 
around  can  qulctfly  become  depressing,  but 
to  keep  her  spirits  lifted  to  the  future  she 
has  already  scheduled  her  calendar  full  for 
January.  And  although  International  Year 
of  the  Disabled  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  by 
then,  you  can  bet  Cathy  Spatz  will  be  back 
out  there  fighting  for  a  better  understanding 
between  the  community  and  the 
handlcapped.9 


VETO  OP  FTC   QSED-CAR  RULE 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  cosponsor  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 33,  which  would  disapprove  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  recent  proposed 
used-car  regulation. 

In  1973,  the  FTC  started  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  practices  of  used-car  deal- 
ers. Now,  on  August  14,  1981 — some  8 
years  later — it  has  published  a  rule  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  used  cars.  The  used- 
car  rule  Is  contained  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister on  pages  41328-41378.  That  is  SO 
pages  of  new  regulations  that  small  busi- 
nessmen must  comply  with. 

Mr.  President,  the  clear  thrust  of  this 
proposed  rule  is  entirely  negative.  It  pre- 
sumes that  dealers  are  dishonest — a  con- 
cept contrary  to  our  country's  basic  prin- 
ciples. In  my  view,  this  presumption  is 
reason  enough  to  disapprove  the  proposed 
rule.  A  closer  examination  of  the  pro- 
posed rule  and  its  effects  fully  justifies  its 
disapproval.      ' 

The  niie  was  promulgated  under  the 
Magnuson-Moss  Act.  The  clear  intent  of 
this  statute  is  warranty  disclosure — ^not 
inspection  and  not  disclosure  of  defects. 
The  rule  violates  the  intent  by  requiring 
disclosure  of  known  defects. 

The  disclosure  of  a  defect  is  required 
if  the  dealer  has  knowledge  of  a  defect. 
Knowledge  is  determined  by  an  ot)jec- 
tive,  reasonable  man  standard,  which 
directly  or  indirectly  requires  inspection. 

Yet  the  rule  itself  lists  52  types  of 
defects,  many  of  which  are  defined  by 
such  subjective  terms  as  abnormal  and 
improper. 

Thus,  the  rule  not  only  violates  con- 
gressional intent,  it  creates  unnecessary 
uncertainty  and  confusion. 

These  ambiguities  will  no  doubt  require 
clarification  through  the  courts.  If  the 
ambiguities  themselves  don't  cause  liti- 
gation, the  $10,000  penalty  provision  is  a 
lucrative  incentive  to  sue.  While  the 
dealer  will  mitially  bear  the  cost  of  de- 
fending the  lawsuits,  the  ultimate  cost 
will  be  borne  by  the  consumer,  wlio  is 
supposed  to  be  protected  by  the  rule. 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  is  that 
the  rule  has  the  opposite  effect  of  that 
which  was  intended.  The  rule  will  not 
protect  consumers  against  unscrupulous 
dealers — they  will  continue  to  be  un- 
scrupulous. 

At  the  same  time,  many  other  dealers 
may  be  discouraged  from  asking  perti- 


nent questions  or  taking  other  action,  so 
that  they  do  not  acquire  the  knowledge 
that  would  subject  them  to  liability — the 
rule  puts  a  premium  on  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Furthermore,  the  rule  is  an  incentive 
to  se.i  Ihs  car  as  is.  without  a  warranty. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  rule  would 
add  additional  costs  to  an  already  dis- 
tressed industry.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
grave  state  of  the  auto  industry —in  the 
last  2  years  10  percent  of  the  dealerships 
in  Minnesota  have  gone  out  of  business. 
This  is  roughly  the  same  percentage  as 
nationwide.  Dealers  are  already  plagued 
with  decreased  demand  because  of  high 
interest  rates,  and  increased  inventory 
and  financing  costs. 

At  precisely  the  time  when  dealers  are 
just  trying  to  survive,  the  FTC  has  pro- 
mulgated a  rule  that  would  pile  an  addi- 
tional costly  paperwork  and  legal  burden 
on  small  businessmen. 

Ironically,  as  more  dealers  go  out  of 
business,  more  used  cars  will  be  sold  by 
nondealers — 50  {>ercent  of  tlie  current 
market  is  not  covered  by  the  rule. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Improvements  Act  of  1980 
gave  Congress  the  authority  to  veto  FTC 
regulations.  The  used  car  rule  provides 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  that  author- 
ity responsibly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  33,  to  veto  the  FTC  used  car 
rule.* 

ENTERPRISE  ZONES 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  several  bills 
have  been  introduced  this  year  advocat- 
ing the  so-called  enterprise  zone  ap- 
proach to  economic  redevelopment.  The 
administration  has  endorsed  this  ap- 
proach for  rebuilding  our  Nation's  dev- 
astated inner  cities. 

It  is  offered  £is  a  free  enterprise  alter- 
native to  a  long  and  expensive  history  of 
failed  urban  planning  and  social  pro- 
graming. 

Despite  many  technical  difficulties  with 
the  enterprise  zone  bills,  there  is  obvi- 
ous merit  to  dealing  with  high  unem- 
ployment and  poverty  in  depressed  areas 
by  stimulating  business  there. 

Enterprise  zones  should  not,  however, 
be  seen  as  a  comprehensive  strategy  for 
urban  redevelopment,  nor  should  they  be 
used  to  replace  existing  urban  programs 
which  have  proven  successful. 

The  search  must  go  on  for  new  solu- 
tions, and  the  details  of  this  partial  solu- 
tion, the  enterprise  zone,  must  be  scru- 
tinized carefully. 

As  presently  proposed,  however,  the 
enterprise  zone  is  unlikely  to  work.  It 
offers  too  few  incentives  and  incentives 
of  the  wrong  kind  for  attracting  existing 
businesses  to  zones.  More  important,  it 
offers  little  or  no  incentive  for  starting 
new  businesses. 

Continued  refinement  of  enterprise 
zone  legislation  may  reduce  some  of  these 
problems.  But  the  more  important  con- 
cern is  whether  the  zone  concent  is 
focused  on  the  right  goals  and  whether 
it  still  meets  its  original,  stated  purpose. 
While  the  rhetoric  surrounding  zone  bills 
emphasizes  job  creation,  most  provisions 
are  actually  designed  to  create  profits  for 
employers.  Jobs  and  other  economic  ben- 


efits are  expected  to  trickle  down  to  the 
poor  and  unskilled.  But  zone  bills  do  not 
target  minority  business  nor  even  small 
business,  the  greatest  source  of  jobs. 

The  problem  with  this  very  traditional 
economics  is  that  not  enough  trickles 
down  and  what  does  trickle  down  does 
not  go  far  enough  and  is  not  equitable. 
It  is  also  true  that  what  trickles  down  is 
not  really  what  is  needed  most. 

Is  the  purpose  of  urban  development 
to  attract  business  to  a  cheap  source  of 
labor  and  to  create  dead  end,  minimum 
wage  jobs  for  the  poor?  Is  this  the  best 
we  can  do  with  a  supposedly  new  and 
innovative  idea  like  enterprise  zones? 

These  sorts  of  jobs  certainly  cannot  be 
to  the  overall  benefit  of  inner-city 
dwellers  when  they  carry  the  cost  of  resi- 
dential displacement. 

We  must  look  for  approaches  which 
lead  to  long-term,  stable  economic  de- 
velopment in  distressed  communities,  ap- 
proaches which  draw  capital  to  produc- 
tive uses  in  these  communities.  Without 
a  stable,  enduring  market,  few  busi- 
nesses, especially  small  businesses,  will 
tie  able  to  survive  in  an  enterprise  zone. 

If  we  can  increase  the  financial  re- 
serves of  the  inner  city  community  over 
time,  few  additional  incentives  will  be 
needed  to  attract  new  business  there. 

But  how  do  we  increase  buying  power 
and  financial  reserves  where  there  are 
few  businesses  or  jobs  of  any  sort  to  start 
with? 

Two  rules  of  thumb  should  feuide  our 
efforts: 

First,  any  tax  breaks  or  subsidies  we 
offer  to  business  owners  or  investors 
should  be  passed  along  to  employees  and 
owners  wherever  possible. 

Second,  percolate  up  rather  than 
trickle  down  strategies  for  aiding  the 
poor  and  unemployed  should  be  tried; 
where  possible,  we  should  build  on  and 
stimulate  the  existing  econom'c  efforts 
of  local  communities  first,  then  look  to 
outside  economic  forces. 

Consider  the  first  guideline.  Some  may 
think  that  the  relevant  trade  off— tax 
breaks  for  jobs — has  already  been  struck 
between  business  and  government  in  the 
very  concept  of  an  enterprise  zone. 

Actually,  however,  current  enterprise 
zone  bills  include  refundable  job  tax 
credits,  in  addition  to  other  tax  advan- 
tages. These  credits  subsidize  the  salaries 
of  zone  employees  with  tax  dollars. 

We  would  get  more  for  our  tax  dollars 
if  they  were  used  i;o  give  employees  and 
residents  of  inner  cities  more  of  an  eco- 
nomic share  and  stake  in  their  commu- 
nity, for  example,  by  targeting  some  of 
the  most  attractive  tax  breaks  to  em- 
ployers who  are  willing  to  adopt  em- 
ployee ownership  plans.  Such  plans  are 
entirely  consistent  with  free  enterprise 
and  the  expressed  purposes  of  enterprise 
zones.  They  would  increase  productivity 
and  competition  bv  allowing  more  busi- 
nesses to  form,  where  employees  pool  re- 
sources, survive,  and  remain  inde- 
pendent. 

Stimulating  new  business  in  our  cities 
's  crucial,  but  so  is  keeping  fledgling  busi- 
nesses alive  and  helping  them  expand. 
It  does  little  good  to  create  new  jobs  in 
zones  only  to  have  them  disappear  a  year 
later.  Yet  most  businesses  fail,  and  small 
businesses,  which  create  most  jobs,  fail 
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Then  residents  could  vote  their  com- 
mon interest  to  create  the  sorts  oi  eco- 
nomic changes  they  could  live  with  and 
benefit  from. 

Funds  could  be  generated  for  chosen 
GSOC  projects  from  a  variety  of  private 
and  public  sources,  with  eventual  reve- 
nues paying  back  loans  and  providing 
resident-shareholders  with  dividend 
checks,  dividend  checks  instead  of  wel- 
fare cnecks. 

Of  course,  ESOP's  and  GSOC's  repre- 
sent only  one  path  to  the  economic  self- 
determination  and  development  of  com- 
munities with  little  economic  power. 
They  are  not  without  problems. 

Yet  they  deserve  serious  consideration, 
along  with  other  means  to  like  ends. 

The  proponents  of  enterprise  zone 
legislation  have  proven  themselves  will- 
ing to  revise  their  ideas  and  adopt  new 
measures  which  increase  the  likelihood 
that  zones  will  work  effectively.  I  hope 
they  will  look  into  these  kinds  of  incen- 
tives to  econom  c  recovery  and  consider 
adding  them  to  their  present  plans. 
Economy  with  democracy  must  be  our 
overriding  goal. 

I  will  soon  be  introducing  legislation 
which  seeks  both  to  build  on  and  trans- 
form the  enterprise  7one  approach  along 
the  lines  I  have  proposed  here.  Th's  bill 
will  provide  special  support  for  small  and 
indigenous  businesses  in  economically 
distressed  areas  and  will  target  incen- 
tives for  investment  and  credit  to  busi- 
ness activities  which  spread  capital 
ownership  broadly  among  zone  residents 
and  employees.  I  believe  th's  will  be  an 
important  contribution  to  the  growing 
debate  on  enterprise  zones.* 
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THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  there 
are  items  on  today's  calendar  that  he  is 
prepartd  to  consider  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  I  especially  call  his  attention 
to  the  following  calendar  order  numbers: 
306,  307,  308,  309,  310,  311,  312,  313. 
314.  315.  316.  317.  318,  319,  320.  321, 
322,  323,  324.  325.  326.  327.  328,  329, 
331.  331.  3"H2.  333.  and  334. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
these  are  all  relief  bills,  and  there  is  no 
objection  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
proceeding  to  action  on  them. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  the  minority 
leader  would  agree  that  we  mi?ht  con- 
sider them  en  bloc  since  they  are  of  a 
similar  nature? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  list  just 
submitted  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RELIEP  OP  PUANGPAKA  VERTREES 
AND  PUANGTIP  VERTREES 

The  bUl  (S.  175)  for  the  relief  of 
Pilar gpaka  Vertrees  and  Puangtip  Ver- 
trees  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTesentatives  of  the  United  State»  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Puangpaka  Vertrees  and 
Puangtip  Vertrees  shall  be  classified  as  chil- 
dren within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b) 
(1)  (F)  of  such  Act.  upon  approval  of  a  peti- 
tion aied  In  their  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ronnie  Dale  Vertrees.  citizen  and  lawful 
permanent  resident,  respectively,  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
the  Act:  Provided,  Ihat  the  natural  parents 
or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiaries  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
corde:!  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
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RELIEF  OF  HYONG  CHA  KIM  KAY 

The  bill  (S.  235  >  for  the  relief  of  Hyong 

Cha  Kim  Kay  was  considered,  ordered 

to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 

the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  235 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)  (23)  of  the  .mmlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  Hyong  Cha  Kim  Kay  may  be  issued  a 
visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  If 
she  is  found  to  be  otl^erwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  that  Act. 

Sec.  2.  This  exemption  shall  apply  only  to 
a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  knowledge  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


RELIEF  OF  HUN  SIK  SANDERSON 

The  bill  (S.  278)  for  the  relief  of  Hun 
Sik  Sanderson  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  278 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
(12)  and  (23)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Hun  Sik 
Sanderson  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  that  Act. 

Sec.  2.  This  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a 
ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  knowledge  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


RELIEF  OF  MICHAEL  WHITLOCK 

The  bill  'S.  555)  for  the  relief  of 
Michael  Whitlock  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  555 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)  (23)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Michael  Whitlock  may  be  issued  a  visa 
and  admitted  to  the  United  States  if  he  is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act. 

Sec.  2.  This  exemntion  shall  apply  only  to 
a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Ju.stlce 


bad  knowledge  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


RELIEF  OF  ROSITA  N.  PACTO 

The   bill    (S.   593)    for  the  relief   of 

Rosita  N.  Pacto  was  considered,  ordered 

to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 

the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

s.  593 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)  (14)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  for  the  purposes  of  such  Act,  Rosita  N. 
Pacto  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  instruct  the  proper  officer  ■  to 
reduce  by  one  number,  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following, 
the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and 
conditional  entries  which  are  made  available 
to  natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth 
under  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 


RELIEF  OF  WALTER  PREY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (S.  174)  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
Prey,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment: 

On  page  l.  line  4,  strike  '•Walter  Prey",  and 
Insert  "Priedrlch  Walter  Prey"; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  174 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Friedrich  Walter  Prey  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one  number,  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year 
next  following,  the  total  number  of  immigra- 
tion visas  and  conditional  entries  which  are 
made  available  to  natives  of  the  country  of 
the  aliens  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationalitv  Act  or.  if  apill- 
cable,  from  the  total  number  of  such  visas 
and  entries  which  are  made  available  to  such 
natives  under  section  202(e)   of  such  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Friedrich  Walter  Prey.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Friedrich  Walter 
Prey.". 


RELIEF  OP  SANG  SUN  RUSSO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1143)  for  the  relief  of  Sang  Sun 
Russo,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  following: 


That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  212(a)  (12)  and  212(a)  (23)  of  the 
Immigration  aud  Nationality  Act,  Sang  Sun 
Russo  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  that  Act:  Provided, 
That  these  exemptions  shall  apply  only  to 
grounds  for  exclusion  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  support  the  passage  of 
two  private  relief  bills  which  I  have 
introduced  in  this  Congress.  S.  1143.  for 
the  relief  of  Sang  Sun  Russo,  and  S. 
1144,  for  the  relief  of  Maxlne  Ann  Fri- 
cioni.  Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
summarize  the  background  for  each  of 
these  two  bills,  and  explain  why  I  b2lieve 
passage  of  these  bills  is  justified. 

USAP  S.  Sgt.  Harold  Russo  iRet.), 
obtained  his  commander's  permission  to 
be  married  to  Sang  Sun  Russo  as  re- 
quired under  Air  Force  Regulations  211- 
218.  This  regulation  requires  a  back- 
groimd  investigation  on  the  intended 
spouse  by  the  Air  Force  OflSce  of  Special 
Investigations  and  the  results  were 
favorable.  This  investigation  was  one  of 
the  most  important  source  documents 
used  by  the  commander  granting  Russo 
permission  to  marry. 

The  couple  was  married  October  1976, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  proce- 
dures which  led  to  permission  for  the 
marriage  also  included  an  investigation 
of  any  records  of  conviction.  After  mar- 
riage they  began  the  application  process 
for  obtaining  a  visa  for  Mrs.  Russo  to 
immigrate  to  the  United  States.  Upon 
visiting  the  American  Embassy  in  Seoul, 
Korea,  on  July  27,  1978,  they  were  in- 
formed that  Mrs.  Russo  would  be  in- 
eligible for  immigration  to  the  United 
States  because  of  charges  of  "possession 
of  marihuana."  Mrs.  Russo  served  a  .sen- 
tence for  her  involvement  in  this  situa- 
tion. Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  ini- 
tial investigation  conducted  by  the  Air 
Force  Office  of  Investigation  and  the 
Korean  National  Police  showed  no  rec- 
ord of  this  conviction  for  Sang  Sun 
Russo. 

S.  Sgt.  Russo  and  his  wife  have  a 
daughter  who  was  born  in  December 
1978,  and  at  this  time  the  family  is  sep- 
arated, with  the  wife  and  daughter 
residing  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
S.  Sift.  Russo  living  in  the  Philippines. 

I  believe  S.  1143  is  meritorius  due  to 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Russo  paid  the  penalty 
for  her  past  charges  and  also  due  to  the 
administrative  misunderstanding  which 
resulted  in  marriage,  since  they  assumed 
that  all  clearances  had  been  given  for 
Sang  Sim  Russo  s  immigration  to  the 
United  States.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  MAXINE  ANN  FRICIONI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1144)  for  the  relief  of  Maxine 
Ann  FricicMii,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 


after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  the 
following: 

That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  212(a)  (23)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Maxlne  Ann  Fricioni  may  be 
issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  if  she  is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act:  Provided,  That  this 
exemption  shall  apply  only  t.  grounds  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
O  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  S.  1144  for  the  relief  of  Maxine 
Ann   Fricioni,   the  follovrtng   facts  are 
relevant: 

Sgt.  David  R.  Fricioni,  USAP,  obtained 
his  commander's  permission  to  marry 
Maxine  Ann  Fricioni  as  required  under 
the  Air  Force  regulations  211-18  and 
211-6.  They  were  married  in  February 
1978,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
procedures  which  led  to  permission  for 
the  marriage  also  included  an  investiga- 
tion of  any  records  of  conviction.  On 
that  basis,  they  were  married  and  began 
the  application  process  for  obtaining  a 
visa  for  Maxine  Ann  Fricioni  to  immi- 
grate to  the  United  States.  Upcwi  visiting 
the  American  Embassy  in  London,  Eng- 
land, in  July  19(8,  they  were  informed 
that  Maxine  Fricioni  would  be  ineligi- 
ble for  immigration  to  the  United  States 
loecause  of  charges  of  possession  of  mari- 
huana. Mrs.  Fricioni  was  sentenced  to  a 
conditional  discharge  of  12  months  in 
August  1975  for  her  involvement  in  this 
matter. 

Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  Initial 
investigation  conducted  by  the  Air  Force 
Office  of  Investigation  showed  no  record 
of  conviction  for  Maxine  Fricioni.  It  was 
upon  those  initial  findings  the  permis- 
sion for  marriage  was  granted. 

Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Fricioni  and  their 
daughter  are  waiting  to  return  to  the 
United  States  to  join  their  family  here 
and  also  to  begin  their  life  here. 

I  believe  that  this  private  immigra- 
tion bill.  S.  1144.  is  meritorius  due  to  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Fricioni  paid  the  penalty 
for  her  nast  charges  and  also  due  to  the 
administrative  misunderstanding  which 
resulted  in  their  marriage,  since  they  as- 
sumed that  all  clearances  had  been  given 
for  Maxine  Ann  Fricioni's  immigration 
to  the  United  States.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  JUAN  ESTEBAN  RAMIREZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  167)  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Este- 
ban  Ramirez,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Jucliciary 
with  amendments,  as  follow: 

On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  "visa  fees",  and 
Insert  "visa  fee.": 

On  page  2.  line  4,  strike  "officials",  and 
insert  "officer";  and 

On  page  2.  line  8,  strike  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (8)  of". 

So  as  the  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it   enacted    by  the  Senate  a^d  House 

of  Represe-ntatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 

purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
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On  page  2, 
eluding    line 
"and  Sylvia  Stueh 
and 

On  page  2.  line  17.  strike  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (8)  c    " 

So  as  to  mdke  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacU  0.  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representativ  s  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  C  ongress  assembled.  That,  for 
purposes  of  tl^e  Immigration  and  Nationality 


Act,  Kuan  Sheng  Pong,  also  known  as  Pete 
K.  S.  Fong;  and  Shyr  Yuh-Yu  Fong,  also 
known  as  Nancy  Fong,  his  wife;  and  Sylvia 
Shueh-Wel  Fong,  his  daughter,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  officer  to  deduct  the  required  numbers 
from  the  total  number  of  Immigrant  visas 
and  conditional  entries  which  are  made  avail- 
able to  natives  of  the  country  of  the  aliens' 
birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  or.  If  applicable, 
from  the  total  number  of  such  visas  and  en- 
tries wMch  are  mad?  available  to  such  na- 
tives under  section  202(e)  of  such  Act, 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

"A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kuan  Sheng 
Fong.  also  known  as  Pete  K.  S.  Fong; 
Shyr  Yuh-Yu  Fong.  also  known  as  Nancy 
Fong,  his  wife:  and  Sylvia  Shueh-Wei 
Fong,  his  daughter.". 


RELIEF  OP  SANDRA  REYES  PEL- 
LECER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
b'U  iS.  I'i93)  for  the  relief  of  Sandra 
Reyes  Pellecer,  wh'ch  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  4.  strike  "Sandra  Reyes 
Pelecer".  and  insert  "Sandra  Reyes  Pellecer"; 

On  page  2.  line  1.  strike  "Mrs  Greta  J. 
Pellecer.  citizen  of  the  United  States.",  and 
Insert  the  following:  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Pellecer,  a  lawful  permanent  resident  and 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  respectively": 

On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  "bother  ",  and  In- 
sert "brother"; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  1093 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Sandra  Reyes  Pellecer  shall  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101{bl(l)(F)  of  such  Act.  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  on  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Samuel  Pellecer.  a  lawful 
permanent  resident  and  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  respectively,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  such  Act.  No  natural  parent,  brother,  or 
sister.  If  any.  of  Sandra  Reyes  Pellecer  shall, 
by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

SANDRA    REYES    PELLECER 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  today  considering  S.  1093  for 
the  relief  of  Sandra  Reyes  Pellecer.  The 
Senate  passed  this  legislation  in  the  96th 
Congress,  but  unfortunatsly  no  action 
was  taken  by  ihe  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Congress 
will  complete  action  on  this  bill  soon  so 
Sandra  and  her  adoptive  parents.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Pellecer,  can  celebrate 
Sandra's  high  school  graduation  and  the 
privilege  of  remaining  with  her  adoptive 
family.* 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

RELIEF  OF  INOCENCIO  EDER  AND 
LOURIE  ANN  EDER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  215J  for  the  relief  of  Inocencio 
Eder  and  Lourie  Ann  Eder,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  w:th  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  the  following : 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality,  Lourie  Ann  Eder 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing cf  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  such  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  be- 
half by  Federlco  P.  Eder  and  Irlnea  R.  Eder. 
a  lawful  permanent  resident  and  a  citizen  ot 
the  United  State.s.  respectively,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  such  Act:  Provided.  That  the 
mtural  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
bDneficlary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  ti.-ne, 
and  passed 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lourie  Ann 
Eder". 
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RELIEF  OF  THE  BYUN  FAMILY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  IS.  220)  for  the  relief  of  Duk  Chan 
Byun.  his  wife,  Yung  Ja  Byun.  and  his 
children.  Hye  Ja  Byun.  Hye  Sun  Byun. 
Hye  Ryung  Byun,  and  Yung  Eun  Byun, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amend- 
ment; 

On  page  1.  line  4.  strike  "Duk  Chan  Byun, 
his  wife  Yung  Ja  Byun,  and  his",  and  insert 
the  following:  "'Sung  Ja  Byun.  and  her". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
s.  220 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  'mmigraflon  and  Nationality 
Act.  Yung  Ja  Byun.  and  her  children  Hye 
Ja  Byun.  Hve  Sun  Byun.  Hye  Ryung  Byun. 
ind  Yung  Eun  Byun  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fees  Upon  the 
granting  of  permsnont  residence  to  such 
aliens  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  officer 
to  reduce  bv  the  reoulred  numbers,  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year  next 
following,  the  total  number  of  Immigrant 
visas  and  conditional  entries  which  are  made 
available  to  natfes  of  the  country  of  the 
aliens'  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"a  b'll  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Ja  Byun 
and  her  children,  Hye  Ja  Bvun,  Hye  Sun 
Byun,  Hye  Ryung  Byun,  and  Yung  Eun 
Byun". 


RELIEF  OF  DR.  JOSELITO  SISON 
ALMARIO  AND  HIS  WIFE,  LETICIA 
ALMARIO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  244)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joselito 
Sison  Almario,  and  his  wife,  L«ticia 
Almario,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment ; 

On  page  2.  beginning  on  Une  9,  strike  "para- 
graphs (1)   through  (8)   of". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read; 

S.  244 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Doctor  Joselito  Sison  Almario.  and 
his  wife.  Leticla  Almario.  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon 
the  grtmtlng  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
aliens  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  officer 
to  reduce  by  the  required  numbers,  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year  next 
following,  the  total  number  of  Immigrant 
visas  and  conditional  entries  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  coiuitry  of  the 
aliens'  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  or  If  ap- 
plicable, from  the  total  number  of  such  visas 
and  entries  which  are  made  available  to  such 
natives  under  section  202(e)  of  such  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  340 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Herman  Sardjono  and  his  wife. 
Erlanda  Sardjono.  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  t^een  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
aliens  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  i>roper  officer 
to  reduce  by  the  required  numbers,  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year  next 
following,  the  total  number  of  Immigrant 
visas  and  conditional  entries  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
aliens'  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  or  if  ap- 
plicable, from  the  total  number  of  such  visas 
and  entries  which  are  made  available  to  such 
natives  under  section  202(e)  of  such  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

TTie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  YAEKO  HOWELL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  280 »  for  the  relief  of  Yaeko 
Howell,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  "not  withstand- 
ing", and  Insert  "notwithstanding". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  280 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)  (23)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Yaeko  Howell  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  DR.  HERMAN  SARDJONO 
AND  HIS  WIFE,  ERLANDA  SARD- 
JONO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  340 »  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Herman 
Sardjono  and  his  wife,  Erlanda  Sard- 
jono, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment: 

On  page  2.  line  9.  strike  "paragraphs", 
through  and  Including  "Act"  on  line  10,  and 
Insert  the  following:   section  203(a)   of  the 


RELIEF  OF  TESSIE  AND  ENRIQUE 
MARPORI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  191)  for  the  relief  of  Tessie  and 
Enrique  Marfori,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  "fee",  and  insert 
"fees.";  and 

On  page  2,  line  7.  strike  "alien's",  and  in- 
sert "aliens' "; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  191 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Inmilgratlon  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Tessie  and  Enrique  Marfori  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  required 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or  the 
fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total  number 
of  Immigrant  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  aliens'  birth  under  section 
203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  or,  if  applicable,  from  the  total  number 
of  such  visas  and  entries  which  are  made 
available  to  such  natives  under  section  202 
(e)  of  such  Act, 

The  amendemnts  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  amendments,  as 
follows; 

On  page  2,  line  11,  strike  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (8)  of":  and 

On  page  2.  line  16.  strike  "202".  and  Insert 
"202(e)". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  236 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
(14)  and  (32)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  for  purposes  ol 
such  Act,  Peter  Chi  Hung  Kwok,  doctor  of 
medicine,  and  Ping  Cbl  Chau  Kwok,  husband 
and  wife,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  aliens  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the 
proper  number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
or  the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
number  of  Inunlgrant  visas  and  conditional 
entries  which  are  made  available  to  natives 
of  the  country  of  the  aliens'  birth  under  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  such  Act.  or  If  applicable,  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and  condi- 
tional entries  which  are  made  available  to 
natives  of  the  country  of  the  aliens'  birth 
under  section  202(e)  of  the  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

RELIEF  OP  BLANCA  ROSA  LUNA 
DE  PREI 

The  bill  iH.R.  661)  for  the  relief  of 
Blanca  Rosa  Lima  de  Frei,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


JUNIOR  EDMUND  MONCRIEFFE 

The  bill  tH.R.  688)  for  the  relief  of 
Junior  Edmimd  MoncriefTe,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  ROLAND  KARL  HEINZ 
VOGEL 

The  bill  (H.R.  783)  for  the  relief  of 
Roland  Karl  Heinz  Vogel.  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  MADELEINE  MESNAGER 

The  bill  fH.R.  1469)  for  the  relief  of 
Madeleine  Mesnager,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  PETER  CHI  HUNG  KWOK 
AND  PING  CHI  CHAU  KWOK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  236)  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Chi 
Hung  Kwok,  doctor  of  medicine,  and  Ping 
Chi  Chau  Kwok,  husband  and  wife,  which 


RELIEF  OF  OMAR  MARACHI 

The  bill  <H.R.  1480)  for  the  relief  of 
Omar  Marachi,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  AURORA  ISIDRA  RULLAN 
DIAZ 

The  bill  (H.R    1550)  for  the  relief  of 
Aurora  Isidra  Rullan  Diaz,  was  consid- 
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ered,  order^ 
the  third 


tine 


RELIEF  OF  GLADYS  BELLEVILLE 
SCHULTZ 


The  bill 
Gladys 
ordered  to  a 
time,  and 


(H.R.  1785)   for  the  relief  of 

Bellqville  Schultz,  was  considered, 

third  reading,  read  the  third 


pj  ssed. 


RELIE  F  OF  KAI-MEE  CHEN 

(H.R.  2010)  for  the  relief  of 


The  bill 
Kai-Mee  Cl^en 
to  a  third 
and  passed. 


was  considered,  ordered 
ifeading,  read  the  third  time. 


RELIE  ^ 


The  bill 
Hanife 
to  a  third 
and  passed 


^  OF  HANIFE  FRANTZ 

H.R.  2185)  for  the  relief  of 

Frafctz,  was  considered,  ordered 

leading,  read  the  third  time. 


REL]  EF  OF  MOSES  BANK 


The  bill 
Moses  Banl 
a  third 
passed. 


reac  ing 


REI  lEF  OF  YUK  YEE  LI 


reac  mg 


BAKSR 


The  bill 
Yuk  Yee  Li , 
a  third 
passed. 

Mr. 
reconsider 
bills  were 

Mr. 
that  motior 

The  motion 
agreed  to. 


bake:r 


Mr. 
minority 
consider 
gressional 

Mr 
the  mi 

The 
resolution 
402<a)  of 
of  1974  \vi 
of   S.    1716 
agreed  to. 


Resolved 
of  the 
provisions 
waived  with 
S.  1716.  to 
authorize  f 
constructlo 
necessary  t( 
year  1982 
carry  out 

Such 
reported  be 
section  402 
Act  of  1974. 
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to  a  third  reading, 
and  passed. 


read 


thorlzatlon  for  fiscal  year  1982  pursuant  to 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 


H.R.  25731  for  the  relief  of 
was  considered,  ordered  to 
read  the  third  time,  and 


H.R.  2975)  for  the  relief  of 

was  considered,  ordered  to 

read  the  third  time,  and 


Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
he  vote  en  bloc  by  which  the 
en  bloc. 

C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

to  lay  on  the  table  was 


p  issed  I 
ROBERT 


CONOR  SSSIONAL 


BUDGET  ACT 
WAIVER 


ROB  ERT 


Sen]  ite 


iti 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 

Idader  if  he  is  in  position  to 

C  ilendar  Order  343,  the  Con- 

:  Judget  Act  waiver  to  S.  1716? 

C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

nori^y  is  ready  to  proceed. 

proceeded  to  consider  the 

S.  Res.  226  >  waiving  section 

I  he  Congressional  Budget  Act 

respect  to  the  consideration 

which  was  considered  and 

as  follows: 


S  Res.  226 

That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 

Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  the 

section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 

respect  to  the  consideration  of 

imend  the  Clean  Water  Act  and 

ndlng  for  wastewater  treatment 

grants  program.  Such  waiver  is 

permit  consideration  of  a  fiscal 

thorlzatlon  of  appropriations  to 

purpose  of  S.  1716. 

waller  Is  necessary  as  S.  1716  was  not 

ore  May  15.  1981.  as  required  by 

a)   of  the  Congressional  Budget 


time  was  required  to  conduct  a 

ve  reexamination  of  this  multl- 

pollutlon  abatement  program 

of  the  fiscal  year  1981  rescission 

of  the  previously  enacted  au- 


IT 


rep  eal 


CLEAN    WATER   ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  Calendar 
296,  S.  1716,  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1716)  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  Senate  today 
comprehensive  amendments  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  munic- 
ipal waste  water  treatment  construc- 
tion grants  program.  Extensive  hearings 
were  held  on  this  legislation  and  it  was 
reported  without  a  single  dissenting  vote 
from  the  full  committee.  For  a  number 
of  reasons,  when  the  committee  report 
was  filed,  the  CBO  cost  estimate  was  un- 
available. It  has  since  been  made  avail- 
able and  I  wish  to  include  the  letter  and 
cost  estimate  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CONCRESSIONAI.  BUDGET  OFFICE, 

Washington.  DC.  October  14.  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate.  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  prepared 
the  attached  revised  cost  estimate  for  S.  1716. 
the  Clean  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1981. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  this 
estimate. 

Sincerely, 

Alice  M.  Rivlin, 

Director. 

Congressional  Budget  Office 
Cost  Estimate 

1.  Bill  number:  S.  1716. 

2.  Bill  title:  Clean  Water  Act  Amendments 
of  1981. 

3.  Bill  status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.  September  23,   1981. 

4.  Bin  purpose:  S.  1716  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $2.4  billion  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  municipal 
wastewater  treatment  construction  grants 
program  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1985.  In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes 
$200  million  annually,  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  to  correct  combined  sewer  over- 
flows Into  marine  bays  and  estuaries.  (The 
initial  fiscal  year  1981  appropriation  for  con- 
struction grants  was  $3.3  billion,  of  which 
$18  billion  was  later  rescinded.)  Fiscal  year 
1982  through  1984  funds  are  to  be  allocated 
among  the  states  In  accord  with  a  new  allot- 
ment schedule.  The  new  formula  includes  a 
hold  harmless  provision  that  provides  a 
minimum  share  per  state  in  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1984  based  on  the  amount  a  state 
would  have  received  had  the  old  formula 
been  carried  forward. 

Numerous  provisions  of  the  existing 
wastewater  treatment  construction  grant 
program  are  modified.  Currently,  grants  are 
awarded  in  three  steps — planning,  design, 
and  construction.  This  bill  would  delay  re- 


imbursement for  the  first  two  steps  until 
after  approval  of  a  step  3  (construction) 
grant  application. 

Under  current  law.  the  federal  share  of 
costs  of  wastewater  treatment  facility  con- 
struction Is  75  percent  for  conventional 
projects  or  85  percent  for  innovative  and 
alternative  projects.  Passage  of  this  bill 
would  result  In  a  gradual  decrease  In  the 
federal  share  of  costs  for  new  projects.  The 
new  share  would  be  65  percent  In  fiscal 
years  1982  through  1984  and  55  percent 
thereafter  for  conventional  projects,  with 
funding  for  Innovative  and  alternative 
projects  at  a  rate  20  percent  higher  than 
that  for  conventional  treatment  processes, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  85  percent.  Further- 
more, the  statutory  deadline  of  September 
30.  1981.  on  Innovative  and  alternative 
projects  Is  repealed. 

This  bill  would  limit  grant  eligibility  to 
three  categories  of  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties— secondary  treatment,  advanced  treat- 
ment beyond  secondary,  and  new  Interceptors 
and  appurtenances.  Various  biological  treat- 
ment facilities  to  treat  waste  waters  from 
combined  storm  and  sanitary  sewers  may  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  secondary  treat- 
ment so  long  as  those  methods  do  not  ad- 
versely affect  water  quality.  Communities 
that  have  received  grants  for  collector  sewer 
construction  prior  to  October  1.  1981.  and 
meet  certain  criteria  may  continue  to  receive 
such  federal  funding  from  their  respective 
states  allotment  of  grant  funds. 

Current  law  requires  that  the  size  and 
capacity  of  treatment  works  relate  directly 
to  the  needs  to  be  served.  Including  suf- 
ficient reserve  capacity.  This  bill  would 
prohibit  step  3  grants  for  constructing  re- 
serve capacity  for  new  projects  and  would 
tie  grant  eligible  size  and  capacity  to  1980 
population  statistics,  with  an  allowance  In 
design  flow  capacity  for  existing  industrial 
flows. 

The  industrial  cost  exclusion  provision  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(FWPCA).  which  limits  the  flow  of  Indus-, 
trial  sanitary  waste  handled  by  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  to  50.000  gallons  per 
day,  effective  November  15.  1981,  Is  modified 
to  allow  design  flow  capacity  for  treatment 
of  existing  Industrial  flows  for  projects  re- 
ceiving step  2  grant  approval  after  May  15, 
1980. 

The  bill  modifies  the  determination  of  the 
amount  set  aside  by  states  for  administra- 
tion and  designates  an  additional  amount  of 
funds  to  be  set-aside  for  water  quality  man- 
agement assistance.  These  amounts  are  tied 
to  the  sum  of  unexpended  obligations  and 
unobligated  allotment  funds  available  to  a 
state  at  the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year,  but 
In  no  case  should  they  be  less  than  $400,000 
and  $100,000.  respectively.  In  addition,  the 
mandatory  set-aside  of  funds  to  Increase 
the  federal  share  for  innovative  and  alterna- 
tive projects  is  Increased  from  a  maximum 
of  3  percent  to  a  minimum  of  4  percent  of 
a  state's  allotment. 

EPA  Is  required  to  submit  a  report  with- 
in 18  months  of  passage  of  this  bill  Identify- 
ing publicly  owned  treatment  works  not  yet 
In  compliance  with  secondary  treatment 
goals,  assessing  the  Impact  of  the  1981 
amendments  to  the  FWPCA  on  the  cost  of 
completing  the  federal  construction  grant 
program,  and  estimating  the  remaining  fed- 
eral expenses  necessary  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram. The  secondary  treatment  compliance 
deadline  Is  extended  by  the  bill  from  July  1. 
1983,  to  July  1.  1988. 

5.  Cost  estimate  (by  fiscal  years,  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars) : 
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1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

Au  'lofiiation  level..  . 
Est      "ed  oullays.  .- 

..  2,400 
20 

2.600 
285 

2.600 
995 

2,600 
1.715 

200 
2.115 

Including  outlays  from  previous  years'  ap- 
propriations, total  construction  grant  outlays 
are  estimated  to  be  $3.9  billion  in  1982,  $3.6 
billion  in  1983,  $3.4  billion  In  1984,  and  $2.9 
billion  In  1985.  assuming  appropriation  of  the 
authorized  levels. 

The  estimated  cost  to  EPA  of  preparing  the 
mandated  report  on  remaining  municipal 
wastewater  treatment  needs  Is  approximately 
$2  million  to  be  spent  approximately  evenly 
between  1982  and  1983. 

The  costs  of  this  bill  fall  within  budget 
function  300. 

6.  Basis  of  estimate:  The  authorization 
levels  are  those  stated  in  the  bill.  Public  Law 
97-51,  which  makes  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982.  provided  $2.4  billion 
for  the  construction  grants  program,  con- 
tingent upon  enactment  of  reform  legislation 
and  a  subsequent  1982  budget  request.  For 
purposes  of  this  cost  estimate,  it  was  assumed 
that  S.  1716  would  be  passed  and  the  entire 
$2.4  billion  1982  authorization  appropriated 
by  December  1.  1981.  under  the  conditions 
prescribed  In  the  continuing  resolution  or  in 
some  other  form.  For  fiscal  years  1983  and 
beyond,  it  was  assumed  that  authorized  sums 
would  be  appropriated  by  the  start  of  each 
fiscal  year. 

The  estimated  outlays  of  the  construction 
grant  funds  are  based  on  historical  spending 
patterns  for  the  program,  for  which  projects 
often  take  seven  or  more  years  to  complete. 
Various  provisions  in  the  bill  might  result 
In  faster  or  slower  outlay  rates,  but  the  net 
effect  of  these  provisions  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  accuracy. 

Several  provisions  In  the  bill,  such  as  the 
limitation  of  funding  for  reserve  capacity  to 
planning  and  design  phases  and  the  de- 
creased federal  share  of  construction  costs, 
may  significantly  affect  the  demand  for  con- 
struction grants  in  future  years.  As  a  result, 
appropriated  grant  funds  under  this  bill  will 
be  spent  on  projects  somewhat  different  in 
nature  from  those  projects  that  would  have 
received  grants  In  the  absence  of  these 
amendments. 

7.  Estimate  comoarlson;  None. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  On  October  7. 
1981.  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  trans- 
mitted a  cost  estimate  for  S.  1718  that  Incor- 
rectly stated  that  the  current  authorization 
for  the  EPA  construction  grant  program  is  $5 
billion.  That  authorl7atlon  was  repealed  by 
the  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (P.L.  97-35). 
This  estimate  supersedes  the  previous  CBO 
estimate. 

A  cost  estimate  of  the  House  version  of 
this  bill,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1981.  H.R.  4503.  was 
prepared  for  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  on  October  9, 
1981. 

The  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1981  differ 
In  many  regards.  The  Senate  bill  authorizes 
$2.4  billion  for  the  wastewater  treatment 
construction  grant  program  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1982  through  1985.  and  an  additional 
$200  million  annually  in  fiscal  years  1983 
and  beyond  for  the  correction  of  combined 
sewer  overflows  into  marine  bays  and  sanctu- 
aries. H.R.  4503  autho-izes  the  appropriation 
of  $2.4  billion  for  the  construction  grant 
program  for  fiscal  year  1982  only  and  does  not 
include  an  additional  authorization  for  com- 
bined sewer  overflow  treatment  grants.  The 
House  bill  authorizes  the  continued  use  of 
the  existing  allotment  formula:  the  Senate 
bill  sets  forth  a  new  formula  to  be  used  in 
fiscal  year  1982  throueh  1984. 

The  bills  also  have  different  provisions  with 
regard  to  the  Industrial  cost  exclusion  pro- 
vision of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  the  size  of  the 
set-aside  from  a  state's  allotment  for  In- 
creasing the  federal  share  of  innovative  and 
alternative  projects,  and  the  limitation  on 
federal  funding  of  reserve  caoaclty. 

The  Senate  bill  defers  reimbursement  for 
steps  1  and  2  grants  until  after  approval  of 


a  step  3  grant  application  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981.  The  Senate  bill  also  extends  the 
municipal  secondary  treatment  compliance 
deadline  from  July  1.  1983  to  July  1.  1988. 

The  House  bill  does  not  contain  cor- 
responding provisions.  However,  it  directs  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  to  allot  sufficient 
funds,  from  1982  appropriations,  to  the  State 
of  New  York  to  convey  sewage  from  the  New 
York  City  Convention  Center  to  the  New- 
town Sewer  Treatment  Plant  in  Brooklyn. 
New  York. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Anne  Hoffman 
(226-2860) 

10.  Estimate  approved  by:  James  L.  Blum. 
Assistant  Director  for  Budget  Analysis. 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  Since  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  was  passed  in  1972 
Congress  has  authorized  $44  billion  and 
appropriated  $35  billion  to  assist  States 
and  local  governments  in  the  construc- 
tion of  needed  treatment  facilities.  In 
turn  the  States  have  obligated  $29  billion 
to  approximately  17,000  projects  nation- 
wide. Unless  we  act  expeditiously,  proj- 
ects in  more  than  half  of  the  States  will 
be  halted  because  of  insufficient  Federal 
support. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Environmental  Pollution  and  floor  man- 
ager of  this  complex  legislation  I  want  to 
assure  the  Senate  that  the  Pollution  Sub- 
committee and  full  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  has  worked  dili- 
gently to  bring  the  issue  before  the  full 
Senate  today.  Pressure  has  been  building 
since  March.  During  the  reconciliation 
process  the  President  requested  that  the 
Congress  in  effect  "zero  out"  this  pro- 
gram for  1982.  No  funds  were  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  1982  budget  until  the  pro- 
gram reforms  were  enacted.  The  Presi- 
dent sent  his  reforms  to  Congress  in 
April.  Several  members  of  our  committee 
introduced  that  legislation  which  became 
S.  975.  Those  amendments  focused  on 
limiting  the  eligible  categories  of  treat- 
ment works  which  could  receive  Federal 
grant  assistance  and  called  for  an  end 
to  grants  which  subsidized  growth. 

Shortly  after  that  legislation  was 
introduced,  I  introduced  a  more  compre- 
hensive set  of  amendments  to  the  pro- 
gram, S.  1274.  Those  amendments  were 
more  comprehensive  than  the  adminis- 
tration's request  and  provided  for  much 
needed  multiyear  funding. 

Before  discussing  the  merits  of  S.  1716, 
I  want  to  outline  the  situation  that  the 
subcommittee  found  itself  in  when  we 
started  working  on  these  amendments. 
Every  2  years  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  is  required  by  law  to  develop 
for  the  Congress  a  survey  of  the  State 
and  local  needs  for  this  program.  The 
most  recent  "needs  survey"  was  delivered 
to  the  Congress  this  past  spring.  It  re- 
ported the  total  need  for  the  eligible 
categories  of  treatment  facilities  to  be 
$120  billion.  The  Federal  share  of  that 
total  is  $90  billion. 

Given  our  present  budgetary  situation 
it  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  never  have  the  resources  to  address 
needs  of  this  magnitude.  The  time  had 
come  when  a  decision  had  to  be  made 
about  this  program's  future  which  was 
not  going  to  be  easy.  Quite  frankly,  the 
1972  act  may  be  responsible  for  improved 
water  quality  nationally  and  be  a  land- 
mark in  environmental  law  but  it  also 
elevated  expectations  about  the  Federal 


commitment    to    construct    sewers    too 
high. 

During  the  summer  the  Subcommittee 
on  Environmental  Pollution  held  6  days 
of  hearings  in  Washington  and  a  field 
hearing  in  Providence,  R.I.  We  heard 
testimony  from  over  60  public  witnesses 
and  developed  a  record  in  excess  of  1 ,000 
pages.  We  had  many  excellent  sugges- 
tions on  what  course  the  subcommittee 
should  follow  in  reforming  the  municipal 
waste  treatment  program.  The  witnesses 
represented  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, public  interest  groups,  and  the 
private  sector. 

After  reviewing  the  hearing  record  the 
committee  determined  that  two  key  ele- 
ments had  to  be  addressed  in  this  re- 
write ;  Focusing  fewer  dollars  of  the  most 
urgent  treatment  needs  and  providing 
stability  in  the  program  so  that  States 
and  local  governments  can  adequately 
plan  their  capital  budgets.  Although 
some  things  are  no  longer  eligible  for 
funding,  the  bill  encourages  correction  of 
infiltration  and  inflow.  Infiltration  and 
inflow  is  a  significant  problem  but  its 
correction  should  be  part  of  local  mainte- 
nance responsibility. 

S.  1716  includes  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations that  the  President  made  in 
the  spring,  but  not  all  of  them.  This  leg- 
islation requires  that  States  structure 
their  priority  lists  for  receiving  funds  on 
public  health  and  water  quality.  It  takes 
the  construction  grant  program  out  of 
the  business  of  subsidizing  growth  and 
focuses  the  fewer  Federal  dollars  on 
treatment  of  pollution,  not  creating  it. 

In  the  future,  sewerage  collection  sys- 
tems can  only  be  constructed  when  sev- 
eral strict  criteria  are  met.  The  same  is 
true  of  funding  for  growth  capacity. 
However,  S.  1716  provides  minimal  dis- 
ruption of  the  ongoing  process  so  that 
this  transition  period  from  a  vast  set  of 
eligibilities  to  a  more  focused  one  is  not 
disruptive  enough  to  slow  the  program 
down.  It  also  reduces  Federal  exposure 
to  a  level  acceptable  and  witliin  reach. 
S.  1716  contains  another  significant 
change;  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
Federal  share  from  its  present  75  per- 
cent down  to  55  percent.  This  reduction 
is  prospective.  It  does  not  affect  facili- 
ties which  have  already  reached  a  cer- 
tain stage  in  the  grant  process.  The  com- 
mittee determined  that  the  only  way  to 
address  many  of  the  projects  in  the  pipe- 
line is  to  require  that  the  Federal  dollars 
be  spread  thinner.  I  want  to  emphasize 
one  more  time  however  that  this  step  will 
not  effect  projects  which  have  received 
step  3  construction  grants.  It  will  only 
affect  projects  which  are  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  development. 

This  program  has  been  roundly  criti- 
cized during  the  last  year  by  the  media 
and  other  organizations  which  have 
failed  to  appreciate  its  history.  The  in- 
stantaneously clean  water  that  was  ex- 
I>ected  was  not  forthcoming.  Although 
recent  trends  point  to  generally  improved 
water  quality,  dramatic  national  results 
are  just  beginning  to  emerge.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this  but  the  one  that 
attracted  our  attention  was  program  in- 
stability. Since  its  inception  the  funding 
cycle  has  been  erratic. 

First  there  were  impoundments  which 
held  up  a  large  portion  of  promised  Fed- 
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There  b;ing  no  objection,  the  anal- 
ysis was  crdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Section  4.  Provides  for  limitation  on  the 
eligible  waste  treatment  facilities  that  may 
receive  Federal  cost-sharing  asslslaoice  in  the 
futurs.  In  the  future,  the  eligible  categories 
will  be  secondary  treatment,  more  stringent 
than  secondary  treatment,  and  new  inter- 
ceptors and  appurtenances.  These  correspond 
to  categories  I.  U,  and  IV  b  of  the  EPA  Needs 
Survey. 

Section  5.  Provides  that  any  grant  for  In- 
novative or  alternative  wastewater  treatment 
systems  shall  receive  20',  in  excess  of  the 
prevailing  Federal  cost-sharing  at  the  time 
the  grant  is  made,  but  not  in  excess  of  a  85' ; 
Federal  share. 

Section  6.  Extends  th3  authorization  period 
for  the  innovative  and  alternative  waste- 
water treatment  program. 

Section  7.  Provides  that  a  Governor  may 
uss  a  portion  of  his  allotment  for  treatment 
of  combined  sewer  overflows  upon  demon- 
strating to  the  Administrator  that  the  water 
quality  goals  of  the  Act  will  not  be  achieved 
without  such  treatment.       ' 

Additionally  it  amends  the  Act  to  Include 
a  new  provision  by  which  the  Administrator, 
upon  the  demonstration  of  need  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  Slate,  may  fund  the  necessary  fa- 
cilities to  correct  combined  sewer  overflows 
where  the  receiving  waters  will  not  be  im- 
proved by  other  methods  or  wastewater 
treatment.  It  is  restricted  to  those  facilities 
discharging  into  bays  and  estuaries. 

This  section  also  allows  Governors  to  uti- 
lize federal  funds  for  the  construction  of 
sewage  collection  systems  when  several  cri- 
teria are  met.  Funding  of  collection  systems 
in  communities  of  3500  can  continue 
through  FY  1982  when  the  needs  of  the  1980 
population  are  being  addressed  and  the  sys- 
tem is  needed  to  correct  an  existing  dis- 
charge Into  ground  or  surface  waters,  it  also 
allows  sewage  collection  facilities  which  re- 
ceived step  S  grants  prior  to  October  1.  1981 
and  not  the  same  criteria  as  the  small  com- 
munities provision  to  complete  the  planned 
facility. 

Section  8.  The  combined  grant  ceiling  Is 
raised  from  $4  million  to  >8  million  and 
turned  into  a  turn  key  program. 

Section  9.  Provides  that  after  enactment  of 
the  1981  amendments,  no  grant  shall  include 
any  Federal  funds  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
population  beyond  that  included  in  the  1980 
Census  unless  the  facility  received  approval 
to  proceed  with  steps  prior  to  September  30. 
1981  and  which  receives  a  construction  grant 
for  a  phase  of  the  project  prior  to  October  1 . 
198S. 

Sactlon  10.  Amends  the  Act  by  deleting 
the  reference  to  "two  brand  names  or  equal" 
In  204(a)  6  and  Inserts  In  lieu  thereof  "or 
equal". 

Section  11.  Amends  the  Act  to  require  that 
the  prime  consultant  to  a  grantee  remains 
on  the  site  for  one  year  following  start-up  to 
certify  to  EPA  and  the  appropriate  agency 
that  the  treatment  works  Is  In  compliance 
with  its  permit. 

It  also  provides  for  no  Federal  preemption 
of  any  state  or  local  requirements. 

Section  12.  Provides  an  allocation  of  funds 
among  the  states  for  four  years.  For  the  flrst 
three  years.  1982.  1983.  and  1984  the  funds 
will  be  allotted  in  accordance  with  categories 
I.  II,  and  IV  b.  with  a  descending  hold  harm- 
less provision  of  90.  85  and  80  percent  of  the 
recently  completed  EPA  Needs  Survey.  Be- 
pinning  in  1985.  funds  will  be  allotted  among 
the  states  based  on  the  impact  of  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  on  water  quality.  No 
state  would  receive  less  than  one-half  per- 
cent. 

Section  13.  Provides  that  state  management 
assistance  grants  will  be  negotiated  by  the 
Administrator  with  each  state.  The  amount 
of  each  grant  shall  be  directly  related  to  the 
unexpended  obligations  and  unobligated  al- 
lotments available  to  each  state. 
Section   14.   Amends  section  203  to  allow 


states  to  use  construction  grant  funds  simi- 
larly to  state  management  assistance  grants 
either  at  the  state  level  or  through  areawlde 
planning  agencies  to  assist  In  relating  Invest- 
ment decisions  to  water  quality  needs. 

Section  15.  Provides  that  for  the  Innova- 
tive and  alternative  program  a  state  shall 
expend  at  a  minimum,  4  percent  of  its  allo- 
cation in  each  fiscal  year  for  innovative  and 
alternative  treatment  systems. 

Section  16.  Authorizes  $2.4  billion  per  year 
for  the  construction  grants  program  for  each 
of  the  four  years  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Section  17.  Requires  the  states  to  restruc- 
ture their  priority  lists  to  give  priority  to 
those  projects  which  will  have  the  most 
significant  benefits  In  public  health  and 
water  quality. 

Section  18.  Requires  EPA  and  the  states  to 
complete  revision  of  water  quality  standards 
within  three  years  of  enactment  in  order  to 
participate  In  the  program. 

Section  19.  Extends  the  deadline  for  the 
uniform  achievement  of  secondary  treatment 
by  municipalities  through  the  municipal 
waste  discharge  permit  program.  It  does  not 
affect  those  facilities  which  are  on  schedule 
and  will  be  completed  prior  to  that  date.  In 
addition.  Section  19  removes  the  best  prac- 
ticable waste  treatment  technology  standard 
for  municipalities  from  Sec.  301. 

Section  20.  Provides  that  facilities  such  as 
oxidation  ponds,  lagoons,  trickling  filters  and 
devices  to  treat  waste  waters  from  combined 
sewers  will  be  considered  the  equivalent  of 
secondary  treatment  when  they  can  make 
certain  demonstrations  to  the  Administrator. 

Section  21.  Requires  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  concerning  the  Impact 
of  these  amendments  on  the  cost  of  complet- 
ing the  Federal  wastewater  treatment  effort. 
This  report  Is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress within  18  months  of  enactment  of 
these  amendments. 

Section  22.  A  technical  amendment  which 
corrects  several  misprints  in  Section  116(b) 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Before  closing  I  want  to 
thank  the  full  committee  chairman.  Bob 
Stafford,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Jennings  Randolph,  for  assist- 
ing me  in  getting  this  bill  before  the 
Senate  today.  As  usual,  their  contribu- 
tions to  S.  1716  were  substantial  and 
their  input  was  appreciated.  I  also  want 
to  thank  Senators  Mitchell  and  Gorton 
for  attending  all  the  hearings  and  mark- 
ups and  giving  the  subcommittee  activi- 
ties their  undivided  attention. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  enact  this 
needed  legislation  rapidly  so  that  the 
States  with  programs  left  unfunded  or 
nearly  unfunded  will  not  experience  an 
imnecessarily  prolonged  delay  in  fvmd- 
ing  needed  projects. 

There  are  three  technical  amendments 
that  I  am  pleased  to  offer  for  the  com- 
mittee. The  amendments  are  technical 
in  nature  and  do  not  address  the  sub- 
stance of  S.  1716  and  are  being  done  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Stafford  and  Senator 
Cranston. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  considers  S.  1716,  the  Clean 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1981.  I  sup- 
port this  legislation,  which  authorizes 
significant  changes  in  the  construction 
grant  program  which  is  contained  in 
title  II  of  the  act.  As  one  of  the  original 
authors  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  of  1972, 
I  have  watched  the  progress  of  this  pro- 
gram carefully  over  the  years.  Its  posi- 
tive achievements  are  many,  and  have 
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resulted  in  calculable  improvements  to 
the  waters  of  our  Nation. 

The  basic  goals  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  and  the  construction  grant  program, 
that  of  preventing  further  degradation 
of  our  water  and  the  cleanup  of  existing 
pollution,  have  been  found  valid.  This 
legislation  does  not  in  any  way  alter 
those  goals.  It  does,  however,  provide 
the  means  by  which  our  objectives  may 
be  met  with  fewer  Federal  dollars.  The 
reduced  Federal  share  and  the  reduction 
of  eligible  project  categories,  mandated 
in  this  bill,  will  place  an  increased  bur- 
den on  the  States.  The  time  originally 
thought  to  be  required  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  acceptable  water  quality  will 
probably  be  lengthened.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate, but  necessary,  in  the  face  of  cur- 
rent economic  constraints. 

With  regard  to  the  reduced  project 
categories  eligible  for  Federal  funding 
under  this  legislation,  I  wish  to  highlight 
one  particular  category — collector  sew- 
ers. In  the  bill  which  was  developed  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Pollution,  collector  sewers  were  elimi- 
nated from  eligibility  for  assistance  un- 
der the  Clean  Water  Act.  I  felt  this  to 
be  ill-advised. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  construc- 
tion grant  program.  Federal  funds  have 
been  available  to  help  communities  build 
collector  sewers  as  part  of  their  overall 
treatment  systems.  This  authority  has 
been  invaluable,  particularly  to  smaller 
communities  such  as  in  West  Virginia 
and  other  States,  where  collectors  are 
the  most  viable  treatment  systems.  Many 
of  these  smaller  communities  do  not 
have  the  economic  bas's  to  finance  sewer 
construction  without  Federal  assistance. 

The  imoortance  of  Federal  assistance 
for  collector  sewers  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  prior  to  1972.  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  frequently  was  unable  to  use  all 
of  the  water  pollution  control  funds  allo- 
cated to  it.  Since  that  time,  however, 
with  the  authority  to  construct  collect- 
ors, every  cent  available  to  that  State  has 
been  utilized.  In  recent  years,  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  monev  for  West 
Virginia's  construction  grant  needs  has 
been  used  to  provide  collector  sewers, 
primarily  for  small,  rural  communities. 
The  State  of  West  Virginia  now  has  re- 
ouests  from  communities  for  water  qual- 
ity projects  totaling  $305  million,  of 
which  $180  million  is  for  collectors. 

West  Virginia  is  not  the  only  State  in 
this  position.  Many  other  States  with 
large  numbers  of  smaller  communities 
would  suffer  if  collector  sewers  were  sum- 
marily removed  from  project  eligibility.  I, 
therefore,  offered  an  amendment  at  the 
full  committee  level  to  restore  collector 
sewer  eligibility,  but  in  a  far  more  lim- 
ited manner  than  in  existing  law.  As 
adopted  bv  the  committee,  the  amend- 
ment would  allow  communities  of  less 
than  3,500  population  to  continue  to  con- 
struct collectors. 

This  authority,  however,  would  extend 
only  through  fiscal  year  1982.  Funds  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose  must  be  obli- 
gated prior  to  October  1.  1982;  fiscal  1981 
funds  may  also  be  used.  Tlie  funding  is 
to  come  from  the  section  295  funds  allo- 
cated to  the  pertinent  State. 

The  amendment  further  limits  fund- 


ing for  collector  sewers  to  circumstances 
in  which  the  public  health  is  threatened 
from  existing  discharges  into  ground  or 
surface  water;  such  condition  is  included 
in  a  Stat3s  priority  list;  sufficient 
demonstration  is  made  that  a  collector 
sewer  is  geologically  and  technically 
preferable  to  other  systems;  and  that  it 
is  the  most  cost-effective  alternative. 
These  condition?  assure  that  su:h  col- 
lector sewers  will  be  constructed  to  serve 
existing  needs  and  not  future  growth. 

I  emphasize  that  this  amendment  will 
in  no  way  increase  the  cost  of  this  legis- 
lation. Any  funds  expended  for  collector 
sewers  would  come  from  a  State's  regular 
allocation  and  only  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor. 

This  amendment  will  insure  that 
smaller  communities  with  imperative 
water  pollution  control  needs  may  con- 
tinue, for  a  short  time,  to  use  construc- 
tion grant  funds  for  the  construction  of 
collector  sewers. 

Another  aspect  of  this  legislation  which 
I  emphasize  is  the  continuation  of  incen- 
tives for  projects  employing  innovative 
and  alternative  technology.  These  sys- 
tems usually  have  lower  capital  and  en- 
ergy requirements.  The  committee  has 
encouraged  their  use  since  the  1977 
amendments  by  providing  up  to  85  per- 
cent Federal  funding  and  by  mandating 
a  3-percent  State  set-aside  annually  for 
such  systems. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  tlie 
committee  attaches  to  innovative  and 
alternative  technology,  this  legislation 
continues  the  higher  funding  even  with 
the  reduced  level  of  overall  Federal  sup- 
port. In  addition,  the  percentage  of  allo- 
cated funds  to  be  earmarked  by  States 
for  funding  such  systems  is  raised  from 
3  percent  to  4  percent. 

I  believe  in  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing innovative  and  alternative  systems 
as  the  most  promising  tool  for  the  en- 
couragement of  new,  low-cost  technology 
for  communities,  and  I  heartily  endorse 
these  aspects  of  this  legislation. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  for  their 
efforts  in  the  development  of  this  legis- 
lation. The  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
mental Pollution,  chaired  by  the  able 
Senator  John  Chafee,  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  construction  grant 
program.  As  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  Senator  George 
Mitchell  deserves  special  note  for  his 
diligence  in  participating  in  the  hearing 
and  markup  sessions  on  this  legislation. 
Subsequent  to  subcommittee  markup, 
the  measure  was  considered  at  full  com- 
mittee, where  Chairman  Robert  Staf- 
ford made  significant  contributions  to 
the  bill.  1  commend  these  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  for  the  time 
and  diligence  directed  toward  develop- 
ment of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1981.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
speedy  approval  of  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  rise  in  strong  support  of  S.  1716, 
to  amend  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

The  distinguished  chairman  and 
ranking   minority   member  of  the   En- 


vironmental Pollution  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Chafee  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  committee, 
Mr.  Stafford  and  Mr.  Randolph,  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  working  with 
members  of  the  committee  to  develop 
much-needed  reforms  of  the  EPA  mu- 
nic  pal  wastewater  treatment  construc- 
tion grant  program.  The  revisions  agreed 
to  by  the  committee  represent  a  bipar- 
•^isan  effort  to  meet  the  basic  objectives 
set  forth  ty  the  administration,  while 
enabling  us  to  move  forward  with  the 
original  intent  of  this  program,  which  is 
to  clean  up  our  Nations  existing  water 
pollution  problems.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources,  I 
am  firmly  committed  to  the  preservation 
of  this  extremely  valuable,  and  finite, 
resource. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  if  this  body  fails  to  pass  a  reform 
package  acceptable  to  the  adm  nistra- 
tion,  we  will  see  the  end  of  this  vitally 
important  program.  Further,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  view  of  the  ex- 
pansive eligibility  provisions  being  con- 
sidered by  the  other  body,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  approve  the  measure  before 
us  today. 

Through  enactment  of  this  well-bal- 
anced legislation,  the  efforts  made  by 
your  States  and  mine  will  continue,  mak- 
ing possible  significant  improvement  in 
our  Nation's  water  quality.  Again.  I  com- 
mend the  leadership  of  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  and 
I  ask  my  coUeague.s  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1716. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  1 
would  like  to  add  a  few  words  to  those  of 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 
Senator  Chafee,  in  support  of  S.  1716. 
to  amend  and  reauthorize  the  municipal 
wastewater  treatment  construction 
grants  program.  In  a  year  in  which  the 
Senate's  legislative  activity  seems  little 
more  than  wave  after  relentless  wave  of 
revisions  to  the  Federal  budget,  we  have 
produced  a  bill  that  does  more  than  re- 
authorize a  familiar  program  at  reduced 
levels  of  Federal  spending.  We  have  re- 
shaped and  refined  one  of  history's  most 
ambitious  efforts  in  public  construction 
to  more  effectively  achieve  its  purpose: 
to  help  our  cities  improve  the  quality  of 
the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  credit  to  Senator  Chafee's  skill 
and  determination  as  chairman  of  the 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
that  the  difficult  task  of  trying  to  do 
more  with  less  has  been  received  by  the 
committee  and  by  the  Senate  with  such  a 
broad  base  of  acceptance. 

This  is  in  part  due  to  the  extensive 
hearings  and  consultation  that  the  com- 
mittee has  sought  with  Governors  and 
mayors.  State  and  local  environmental 
officials,  affected  industries  and  engineer- 
ing professionals,  environmental  and 
other  public  interest  groups.  It  is  also  due 
to  the  desire  of  Congress  to  respond  con- 
structively to  the  mandate  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  and  more  efficiently  de- 
ploy what  Federal  financial  resources  are 
available. 

I  believe  that  we  have  succeeded  in 
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place  other  Federal  law.  Including  com- 
mon law.  The  amendment  also  corrects 
a  similar  misinterpretation  in  Middlesex 
County  Sewerage  Authority,  et  al. 
against  National  Sea  Clammers  Associ- 
ation, regarding  private  actions  In  cases 
of  violations  of  a  Federal  regulatory  pro- 
gram. 

The  amendment,  however,  does  not 
permit  the  litigants  in  those  cases  to  re- 
open them  by  virtue  of  this  clarification. 
In  cases  such  as  Milwaukee  where  the 
final  determination  has  been  made,  the 
litigants  must  now  live  with  it,  unless 
there  are  legitimate  reasons  not  created 
by  this  amendment  to  reopen  or  other- 
wise revive  the  suits. 

I  genuinely  believe  that  this  is  a  bill 
worthy  of  the  support  of  the  Senate,  and 
of  the  Presidents  approval.  It  is  critical 
to  securing  an  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  without  which  many  if  not 
most  States  will  confront  a  total  shut- 
down of  their  municipal  water  quality 
programs.  This  would  be  undesirable 
and  is  unnecessary. 

Progress  on  the  legislation  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  helpful  and  cooperative 
spirit  of  Dr.  John  Hernandez,  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  other  adminis- 
tration officials.  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  continue  to  count  on  our  excellent 
working  relationship  as  we  move  through 
conference  with  the  House. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  something 
about  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  itself.  When  I  first 
came  to  this  committee  as  its  most  ju- 
nior minority  member  in  the  middle  of 
the  session  in  1971,  the  very  first  bill  I 
worked  on  was  the  landmark  water  pol- 
lution control  legislation  that  became 
Public  Law  92-500.  That  law  created  the 
multibillion-doUar  municipal  construc- 
tion grants  program.  At  the  time,  I  real- 
ized that  we  were  embarking  on  a  very 
ambitious  effort,  though  I  doubt  any  of 
us  knew  just  how  expensive  the  munici- 
pal program  would  turn  out  to  be. 

Since  then.  Congress  has  appropriated 
nearly  $35  billion  to  assist  the  Nation's 
cities  and  towns  in  this  joint  effort,  and 
the  States  have  contributed  billions 
more.  Even  with  the  reforms  included  in 
this  bill,  we  will  need  to  spend  nearly 
that  much  again  to  finish  the  job. 

I  recall  in  particular  the  cooperative, 
bipartisan  spirit  among  meml)ers  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  in  that  legislative  effort.  The 
1971  water  pollution  bill  was  reported 
from  the  committee  unanimously.  It  also 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously.  This  was 
in  no  small  part  thanks  to  the  gracious 
and  thoughtful  manner  in  which  my 
friend.  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
guided  the  committee's  work  as  its 
chairman  in  those  days. 

That  was  10  years  ago  this  month.  I 
now  find  mvself  the  chairman  of  this 
same  committee,  working  on  a  legislative 
descent  of  the  original  bill  that  served 
the  environmental  protection  revolution 
of  the  1970's.  We  are  still  waging  that 
fight  and  we  continue  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  most  Americans  in  our  effort  to 
restore  environmental  quality  to  our  air. 
water,  and  physical  surroundings.  Even 
though  problems  with  infiation  and  pro- 


ductivity have  required  us  to  alter  our 
environmental  strategy  from  time  to 
time,  we  remain  determined  to  achieve 
our  original  goals  that  would  restore  the 
integrity  of  the  Nation's  waters  and  sup- 
port its  laest  uses  by  our  people. 

It  is  personally  gratifying  to  me  that 
we  as  a  committee  remain  united  and 
directed  toward  these  goals.  This  bill 
was  reported  unanimously  from  the  com- 
mittee several  weeks  ago,  and  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  it  that  has  developed 
since  in  the  Senate.  I  want  to  especially 
thank  Senator  Randolph  for  his  personal 
contribution  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
minority  members  in  this  effort.  It  is  a 
little  more  difficult  to  write  legislation 
in  the  present  economic  environment, 
when  we  must  necessarily  be  less  gen- 
erous than  we  would  like  to  be,  than  it 
was  10  years  ago.  I  recall  that  our  side 
gave  you  its  wholehearted  support  in 
those  days  and  I  am  doubly  grateful  for 
your  support  in  these  more  challenging 
times. 

I  also  recall  that  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  were  enacted  over  the  veto  of  then- 
President  Richard  Nixon.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Clean  Water  Act  of  1981  will  be 
a  law  that  President  Reagan  will  be 
happy  to  sign.  I  intend  to  work  toward 
that  end. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  1716 — the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1981.  I  heartily  com- 
mend the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  for  their  expeditious 
action  to  reform  the  wastewater  treat- 
ment program.  The  committee  has  re- 
sponded quickly  and  thoughtfully  to  the 
Pres  dent's  challenge  to  reduce  the  scope 
and  eligibilities  of  this  program. 

The  wastewater  treatment  program  is 
a  necessary  component  of  the  overall 
program  to  clean  up  all  the  waters  of 
this  country  sufficiently  to  support 
aquatic  life  and  recreation.  From  the 
beginning,  this  program  has  had  major 
difficulties  in  accomplishing  the  goals 
the  Congress  intended.  Abuses  of  the 
program  and  lack  of  sufficient  progress 
are  often  cited  by  critics  of  the  program. 
The  committee  bill  addresses  these 
problems  and  the  purpose  of  the  reforms 
in  the  bill  is  to  correct  these  abuses  and 
to  facilitate  reasonable  progress. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  enact  these 
reforms  quickly  because  funds  will  not 
be  available  for  the  wastewater  treat- 
ment program  until  appropriate  reforms 
have  been  enacted.  Unless  we  adopt  the 
needed  reforms  and  funds  are  provided, 
many  areas  will  have  to  cease  or  severe- 
ly curtail  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  higher 
level  of  wastewater  treatment. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  authorizes 
funding  for  this  program  for  4  years.  I 
support  multiyear  funding  because  it 
will  provide  much-needed  stability  and 
continuity  to  this  program.  States  will 
be  better  able  to  plan  and  construct  their 
facilities  and  reach  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  this  part  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  with  the  knowledge  of  continued 
availability  and  extent  of  funding. 

S.  1716  encompasses  the  reforms  in 
the  Clean  Water  Act  which  the  admin- 
istration has  cited  as  necessary  for 
funding  this  year.  Once  the  Senate  acts 
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on  these  reforms,  I  would  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  preserve  these  reforms  through 
Conference  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  insure  that  funding  for  this 
needed  program  will  occur  this  year. 

UP    AMENDMENT     NO,     542 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr. 
Chapee  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Stafford)  and  the  Senator  from 
California  iMr.  Cranston  >. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
for  Mr  Chafee.  Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  542. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  5,  after  "2."  Insert  "(a)". 
On  page  3.  after  line  6.  Insert  the  following: 

••(b)  Section  201  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

••(m)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  make  a  grant  from  any  funds  otherwise 
allotted  to  the  State  of  California  under  sec- 
tion 205  of  this  Act  to  the  pro'ect  (and  In 
the  amount)  specified  in  Order  WQO  81-1  of 
the  California  State  Water  Resources  Con- 
trol Board." 

On  page  7.  line  1.  strike  "The'^  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Beginning  fiscal  year  1983. 
the". 

On  page  18,  after  line  12.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

•Sec.  23.  (a)  Section  511  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  : 

'•(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed. 
Interpreted  or  otherwise  deemed  to  displace, 
restrict,  limit,  affect,  or  modify  in  any  way 
the  obllfotlcns  or  liabilities  of  any  person, 
or  the  right  to  seek  abatement  or  damages, 
under  other  Federal  or  State  law.  including 
common  law." 

(b)  The  amendment  to  the  Clean  Water 
Act  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  the  bisis  for  reopening  any  Ju- 
dicial proceeding  finally  ad'udlcated  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. •' 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Clean  Water  Act 
reauthorization  bill  before  us.  S.  1716. 
includes  a  provision  to  authorize  fund- 
ing for  the  expansion  of  the  Bavview/ 
Hunter's  Point  sewaee  treatment  project 
in  San  Francisco.  Calif.  This  project  is 
being  built  to  help  bring  San  Francisco 
into  compliance  with  the  Clean  Water 
Act. 

At  the  time  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
proposed  expanding  the  sewage  treat- 
ment facility  in  the  Bayview/Hunter's 
Point  area,  there  was  considerable  local 
community  opposition  because  of  the 
fear  that  the  project  would  lead  to  re- 
newed deterioration  of  the  area  which 
is  the  poorest  in  the  city.  EPA  in  its 
environmental  evaluation  of  the  olant 
identified  numerous  adverse  effects  on 
the  community  including  odors,  visual 
impacts,  disruption  to  the  community 
during  construction,  and  ongoing  traffic 
and  noise  impacts  during  the  operation 
of  the  plant. 
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In  response  to  these  concerns,  San 
Francisco  proposed  that  a  playground  be 
placed  on  top  of  the  sewage  treatment 
plant  as  a  mitigation  measure  at  a  cost 
of  $11  million.  The  California  State 
Water  Resources  Control  Board,  which 
acts  as  EPA's  representative  in  deter- 
mining grant  eligibility  in  California, 
made  a  favorable  grant  eligibility  deter- 
mination and  commitment  to  an  $11 
million  playground  project  on  March  24, 
1976  (Order  WQG  76-6). 

Later  because  of  citizen  concern  about 
safety  of  children  playing  on  top  of  a 
sewage  treatment  plant,  the  playground 
mitigation  was  changed  to  a  green- 
house/skills training  center  at  a  cost  of 
$15  million.  The  greenhouse/skills  center 
is  to  be  constructed  next  to  the  sewage 
treatment  plant  and  connected  to  the 
facility  by  pipes  which  will  carry  meth- 
ane to  heat  the  center  and  use  sludge 
from  the  facility  as  fertilizer  for  the 
greenhouse.  The  center  will  also  provide 
job  training  for  youthful  residents  of  the 
Bayview/Hunter's  Point  area.  A  favor- 
able grant  eligibility  determination  and 
commitment  to  a  $15  million  green- 
house/skills training  project  was  made 
by  the  State  on  January  22,  1981  (Order 
WQG  81-1). 

On  the  basis  of  both  the  1976  and  the 
1981  commitments  by  the  State,  San 
Francisco  began  construction  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Bayview/Hunter's  Point 
Sewage  Treatment  Plant  and  gave  con- 
siderable publicity  to  the  fact  that  the 
greenhouse /skills  center  would  be  built 
as  mitigation.  New  portions  of  the  plant 
are  now  partially  operational. 

However,  EPA  recently  notified  San 
Francisco  that  the  greenhouse/skills 
center  would  not  be  eligible  for  grant 
funding  under  the  Clean  Water  Act.  This 
notification  was  made  in  spite  of  the 
rrior  grant  commitments  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Water  Resources  Control 
Board  of  which  EPA  was  fully  aware. 

Both  the  State  and  San  Francisco  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  the  mitigation  work 
is  grant  eligible.  Moreover,  they  would 
like  to  keep  their  commitments  to  the 
Bayview/Hunter's  Point  communitv  and 
avoid  lengthy  litigation  by  area  residents. 
I  fully  concur  that  there  are  strong  equi- 
ties supporting  funding  of  the  green- 
house/skills training  center  as  part  of 
the  Bayview/Hunter's  Point  sewage 
treatment  facility  expansion  project. 

Thus,  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
assistance  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  CH^FEEl  in  in- 
cluding in  the  Clean  Water  Act  Re- 
authorization a  provision  which  would 
permit  the  California  State  Water  Re- 
sources Control  Board  to  fund  this  San 
Francisco  project  out  of  the  State's  share 
of  clean  water  funds.  The  provision  does 
not  increase  expenditures  under  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  542 1  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows : 
S.   1716 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  (aj  Section  201  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(1): 

"(1)(1)  After  October  1,  1981.  Federal 
grants  shall  not  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  assistance  solely  for  facility  plans, 
or  plans,  specifications  and  estimates  for  any 
proposed  project  for  the  construction  of 
treatment  works.  In  the  event  that  the  pro- 
posed project  receives  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion for  construction,  the  Administrator  shall 
make  an  allowance  In  such  grant  for  non- 
Federal  funds  expended  during  the  facility 
planning  and  advanced  engineering  and 
design  phase  at  the  prevailing  Federal  share 
under  section  202(a)  of  this  Act.  based  on 
the  percentage  of  total  project  costs  which 
the  Administrator  determines  Is  the  general 
experience  for  such  projects. 

"(2)  (A)  Each  State  Is  authorized  to  use  a 
portion  of  the  funds  allotted  to  such  State 
each  fiscal  year,  but  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  such  funds,  to  establish  a  revolv- 
ing fund  from  which  such  State  may  advance 
to  a  potential  grant  applicant  under  this  title 
the  costs  of  facility  planning  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates. 

"(B)  Such  an  advance  shall  be  limited  to 
the  allowance  for  such  costs  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator establishes  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  and  shall  be  provided 
only  to  a  potential  grant  applicant  who  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  State  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  prepare  a  request  for  a  grant 
for  construction  costs  under  this  section. 

'•(C)  In  the  event  a  grant  for  construction 
costs  is  made  under  this  section  for  a  project 
for  which  an  advance  has  been  made  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
serve from  such  grant  the  allowance  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  ( 1  (  of  this  subsection 
and  transfer  It  to  the  State  for  replenish- 
ment of  the  revolving  fund  established  under 
this  paragraph.  In  the  event  no  such  grant  is 
made,  the  State  Is  authorized  to  seek  repay- 
ment of  such  advance  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  It  may  determine." 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"  ( m )  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  make  a  grant  from  any  funds  otherwise 
allotted  to  the  State  of  California  under  sec- 
tion 205  of  this  Act  to  the  project  (and  In 
the  amount)  specified  In  Order  WQG  81-1 
of  the  California  State  Water  Resources  Con- 
trol Board.". 

Sec.  3.  (a|  Section  202(a)(1)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  •shall  be 
75  per  centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'and  before  September  30.  1981,  shall  be  76 
per  centum,  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30.  1981.  and  before  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984.  shall  be  65  per  centum,  and 
for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30,   1984.  shall   be  55  per  centum". 

(b)  The  amendment  to  section  202(a)(1) 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  made  by  subsection 
la)  of  thLs  section  shall  apply  only  to  grants 
other  than  for  projects  ( 1 )  which  received 
grant  approval  to  prepare  construction  plans 
and  .specifications  before  September  30.  1981. 
(2)  which  are  subject  to  a  consent  decree  or 
other  Federal  Judicial  mandate  entered  on 
or  before  December  31.  1980.  and  for  which 
grants  for  construction  of  one  or  more  seg- 
ments of  such  project  have  been  approved 
prior  to  September  30.  1981.  or  (3)  which  had 
obtained  voter  approval  for  the  bond  financ- 
ing of  the  local  share  prior  to  July  1.  1981. 
and  receives  a  grant  for  construction  costs 
before  July  1.  1985. 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  d)  of  section  202(a)  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence  before  the  last 
.sentence  thereof:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act.  for  purposes  of 
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tlllzlng    Innovative   or    alternative 

treatment    processes    and    tech- 

to  In  section  201(g)  (5)  shall 

rate  of  the  cost  of  construc- 

20  per  centum  greater  than  the 

by   paragraph    (1)    of    this 

or  the  modified  uniform  percent- 

whlch  the  Administrator  has  con- 

uant  to  such  paragraph,  but  in 

greater  thin  85  per  centum  of  the 

nstructlon  thereof.". 

Section    202(a)(4)    of    the   Clean 

is  amended  by  striking  the  words 

I  seal    years   ending    September   30. 

30,  1080.  and  September  30. 


re  erred 
perci  ntage 
then  of 
estal  llshed 


rst 


Sept  imber 


iectlon  202(a)  of  the  Clean  Water 
ded  by  adding  new  paragraphs 


fcr 


■n 


e:  fie 
un  1 
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Fr  or  to  October  1.  1982.  upon  the  re- 
he  Governor  of  an  affected  State, 
istrator  is  authorized  to  use  funds 
o  such  State  under  section  205  to 
sewage  collection  systems  In  exLst- 
nltles,  which  are  not  otherwise 
I  der  this  subsectlcn.  where — 
h  systems  are  proposed  for  munic- 

than  3.500  in  population: 

h  systems  are  necessary  to  protect 

health   from  existing  discharges 

or  surface  water; 

correction    of    such    public    health 

n   such   communities   Is  a   major 

such  State;  and 

:  applicant  can  demonstrate  that 

of   collection    and   central    treat- 

I  referable  to  Individual  onsite  or 

itment  units  because  of  physical 

■al  limitations  in  the  area  or  be- 

;ctlon    and    central    treatment    Is 

ost-effecllve  alternative. 

n  the  request  of  the  Governor  of 

State,  the  Administrator  Is  au- 

use  funds  available  to  such  State 

on  205  to  assist  a  new  sewage  col- 

y^tem  serving  the  population  as  of 

existing  community,  which  Is  not 

eligible    under    this    subsection. 


C  rant 


rd 


t  for  construction  of  a  portion 
lection  system  has  been  approved 
Cr^ober   1.   1981; 

h  system  is  necessary  to  protect 

health  from  existing  discharges 

or  surface  water; 

cJrrectlon    of    such    public    health 

n    such    community    is    a    major 

such  State;  and 

applicant  can  demonstrate  that 
collection  and  central  treatment 
■e  to  individual  onsite  or  cluster 
units  because  of  physical  and 
mltatlons  in  the  area  or  because 
ind  central  treatment  is  the  most 
ve   alternative. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Governor 
ed  state,  the  Administrator  is  au- 
use  funds  available  to  such  State 
Ion  205  to  address  water  quality 
ue  to  the  Impacts  of  discharges 
ined  storm  water  and  sanitary 
'Gws.  which  are  not  otherwise 
Icr  this  subsection,  where  correc- 
h  discharges  is  a  major  priority 
ate. 

;lnnlng  fiscal  year  1983.  the  Ad- 
shall  have  available  8200,000.000 
ar  In  addition  to  those  funds  au- 


thorized In  section  207  of  this  Act  to  be  period  such  engineer  or  engineering  firm 
utilized  to  address  water  quality  problema  shall  supervise  operation  of  the  treatment 
of  marine  bays  and  estuaries  subject  to  works,  train  operating  personnel,  and  pre- 
lower  levels  of  water  quality  due  to  the  Im-  pare  curricula  and  training  material  for  op- 
pacts  Ol  discharges  from  combined  storm  eratlng  personnel.  Costs  associated  with  the 
water  and  sanitary  sewer  overflows  from  ad-  Implementation  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
Jacent  urban  complexes,  not  otherwise  ell-  eligible  for  Federal  assistance  In  accordance 
glble  under  this  subsection.  Such  sums  may      with  this  title. 

he  used  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Ad-  "(2)   On  the  date  one  year  after  the  com- 

ministrator  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (1)  pletlon  of  construction  and  initial  operation 
and  ( 2 1  of  this  subsection,  upon  the  requests  of  such  treatment  works,  the  owner  and  oper- 
of  and  demonstration  of  water  quality  bene-  ator  of  such  treatment  works  shall  certify 
fits  by  the  Governor  of  an  affected  State."        to  the  Administrator   whether  or  not  such 

Sec.  8.  Section  203(a)  of  the  cnean  Water  treatment  works  meet  the  design  speciflca- 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  "$4,000,000"  and  tlons  and  effluent  limitations  contained  In 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "»8.000,000".  The  last  the  grant  agreement  and  permit  pursuant  to 
sentence  of  section  203(a)  is  hereby  re-  section  402  of  the  Act  for  such  works.  If 
pealed.  the  owner  and  operator  of  such  treatment 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  204(a)  (5)  of  the  Clean  works  cannot  certify  that  such  treatment 
Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  works  meet  such   design   specifications   and 

"(51  that  the  size  and  capacity  of  such  effluent  limitations,  any  failure  to  meet  such 
works  relate  to  the  needs  to  be  served  by  design  specifications  and  effluent  limitations 
such  works.  Including  sufficient  reserve  ca-  shall  be  corrected  In  a  timely  manner,  to 
paclty,  except  that  no  grant,  other  than  for  allow  such  affirmative  certification,  at  other 
facility  planning  and  the  preparation  of  con-      than  Federal  expense. 

structlon   plans  and   specifications    (to  the  "(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 

extent  provided  under  section  202(1)  of  this  strued  to  prohibit  a  grantee  under  this  title 
Act),  shall  be  made  under  this  title  to  con-  from  requiring  more  assurances,  guarantees, 
struct  that  portion  of  the  treatment  works  °''  Indemnity  or  other  contractural  requlre- 
proviQlng  reserve  capacity.  This  limitation  on  ments  from  any  party  to  a  contract  pertaln- 
grants  for  the  construction  of  reserve  capac-  '"8  tx)  a  project  assisted  under  this  title, 
Ity  shall  not  apply  to  grants  for  projects  ^^^^  those  provided  under  this  subsection.", 
which    received    grant   approval    to   prepare  Sec.   12.    (a)    Section  205(c)    of  the  CTean 

construction  plans  and  specifications  before  Water  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
September  30,  1981,  and  for  which  grants  for  after  "(c) "  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
corutructlon  of  one  or  more  segments  of  the      paragraph : 

b^^T^y^nr'-^.^L^^V^r"^  P"  u  '°  "^T         ■■<2)   Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

?ro.tl;»l<.       ^      ,    ^uf"^  capacity  of  the      pursuant  to  section  207  for  the  fiscal  years 

hit  tT.lplh^r  vf.  H  f  ^'^  ^Z  K  f?™"t.  "n*!"       1982,  1983,  and  1984  shall  be  allottedTfor  e^ 

this  title  shall  be  determined  by  the  Admin-      such    vear    bv    thp    A<iminiBtr«tr,r^«t    loV-, 

istrator  based  upon  the  1980  population  sta-        han  fhrtenm  day^hlch  l^^ns  a?ter  the 

'Z'ZZ  'Tn''"  ""'  ''^%""'ted  States  De-      date  of  enLtmenfor  the  cS  Wate;  let 

That  thP  tnf«?r;'.T.hrH'^r°''1,''''  ''°'"''"''-      Amendments  of   1981.   Sums  authorized  to 

Jf  t  tr^»,™      „^  u'*  '*'*'^"  f°r  '^^P^^'^^y      be  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  207  for 

f  /  t-^f  ,t"ient  works  may  include  existing      the  fiscal  year  1985  shall  be  allotted  for  such 

mln'ff  ™tor  Tnd-^  determined  by  the  Ad-      year  by  the  Admlnlstn^tor  no  lateVlhan  ^p- 

mlnlstrator,  and  j^^^er  30.  1984.  Sums  authorized  for  fiscal 

u  «mPnrt»H°t".        H  '  °/  n      *^'^*"  ^''•''  ^''^  ^"'^  '982,  1983,  and  1984  shall  be  allotted  In 

*(^!    No  ZZ^  ««  follows:  accordance  with  the  following  table: 

(k)    No  grant  made  after  November  15, 

1981,  for  a  publicly  owned  treatment  works, 

other    than    for    facility   planning   and    the 

prepEjatlon  of  construction  plans  and  specl-  .c,.,.,  ;z;r 

ficatlons,  shall  be  used  to  treat,  store,  or  con-  ] 

vey   the  flow  of  industrial   users   into  such 

treatment   works   in  excess   of   the   existing  ^i'^^"" --     0.011398 

flows  from  such  Industrial  users.  This  sub-  An'ona 006885 

section  shall  not  apply  to  any  project  pro-  l^i*'ai\%K  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'. ]o06668 

posed  by  a  grantee  which  Is  carrying  out  an  Calitofma „ .070569 

approved    project    to    prepare    construction  Coloiado  . 008154 

plans  and  specifications  for  a  facility  to  treat  Oelawa.'.'    msoco 

wastewater,  which  received  Its  grant  approval  DislncI  o(  CoiumbYa ^005000 

before  May  15,  1980.".  florida C3«051 

Sec.   10.   Section  204(a)  ,6)    of  the  Clean  Slwa'.? V::':: " 00/297 

W^ater  Act   is  amended  by  striking  ",  or  at  l<iaho 005000 

least  two  brand   names  or  trade  names  of  "''"°'' 046101 

comparable  quality  or  utility  are  listed  and  "gl''"* " °JA^ 

are  followed   by  the  words  'or  equal'"  and  Kami'.."'..'.."". 008898 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  Kentucky '..'..'..'..    !oi2974 

"When  in  the  Judgment  of  the  grantee   It  is  jjiu'S'ana 011205 

Impractical  or  uneconomical  to  make  a  clear  !I;a',vf3nd    024653 

and  accurate  description  of  the  technical  re-  MassachusettV.'.I'"!;"""    [036690 

quireraents,  a  'brand  name  or  equal'  descrip-  Michigan  0S2952 

tlon  may  be  used  as  a  means  to  define  the  JJi"nesola .071428 

performance  or  other  salient  requirements  of  mIsII,"'!"^' §29203 

a  procurement,  and  In  doing  so  the  grantee  Montana    '  .'.■:::.'■.■ 005000 

need  not  establish  the  existence  of  any  source  Nebraska 005000 

other  than  the  brand  or  source  so  named"  Nevada     005000 

Sec.  11.  Section  204  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Kj*  &""* oJSoil 

is   amended    by    adding   the    following   new  New  Mexico 0O5C0O 

subsection:  New  York I11I77 

"(c)(1)    A   grant   for  the  construction   of  flolm  Dtlou'".::-: S 

treatment  works  under  this  title  shall  pro-  Ohio      057383 

vide  that  the  engineer  or  englne3rlng  firm  Oklahoma  _ .008235 

supervising  construction  or  providing  archi-  g'^ton-      011515 

tect  engineering  services  during  construction  &S   ;:::: :"    'oo"!? 

shall  continue  Its  relationship  to  the  grant  South  Carolini 010443 

applicant  for  a  period  of  one  year  after  the  South  Dakota      ._ 005000 

completion  of  construction  and  initial  oper-  Tennessee..  -^lllii 

ation  of  such  treatment  works.  During  such  uuh'  '  005319 


Fiscal  year— 
1983 


1984 


0. 010764 

0.010131 

.007044 

.007271 

.006502 

.006120 

.006298 

.005927 

.066648 

.067392 

.  007701 

.007248 

.013615 

.014055 

.005000 

.00500C 

.005000 

.005000 

.032159 

.  030979 

.016277 

.015319 

.  007722 

.007972 

.  005000 

.  005000 

. 043540 

.OaC978 

.023201 

.021836 

.014355 

.014819 

.009417 

.00972! 

.012253 

.011532 

.010582 

.009960 

. 007930 

.008186 

. 023283 

.021914 

. 038827 

.  040082 

.045455 

.046924 

.018443 

.019039 

.008564 

.008841 

.030904 

.031903 

.005000 

. 005000 

.005000 

.  005000 

.005000 

.005000 

.011313 

.011685 

. 046581 

.480874 

.005000 

.005000 

.117655 

.121458 

.016718 

.017258 

.005000 

.005000 

.054195 

.051007 

.007777 

.  007320 

.010875 

.010235 

.036560 

.037742 

.008060 

.008321 

.009863 

.  009282 

. 005000 

. 005000 

.013894 

.014343 

. 036575 

.034423 

.005629 

.005811 
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Fiscal  year— 


"sutt* 


1982 


1983 


1984 


Wrmonl  .005000      .005000      .005000 

XS' ::::;:  .020496  .021690  .022392 

wXnfton "—      016484      .017445      .018008 

WKlVimniV -      015890      .015OC7        014124 

wfsconsn        -      032844      .034758       035881 

X'SnT  :'::—  -  .oosooo  .005000  .005300 

AmencanSiiroi' -      001118      .001184      .001222 

American  samo* ^       ^^^^^4       000590 

S.'i'Lis" -   000654  .000692  000714 

r'rtoViM -013748  .014549  .015019 

P«.h?Tr.iTVrritO-r,-:: 001236  .001199  .001237 

V.rjm  Islands 000631  000668  .000689 

Sums  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1986  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  States  in  accordance 
with  the  relative  effect  of  eligible  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  on  water  quality  In 
each  State,  based  on  water  quality  standards 
and  total  maximum  dally  loads  of  pollutants 
established  under  section  303  of  this  Act  and 
reports  of  water  quality  submitted  under 
section  305(b)  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  205(e)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  "and  1981"  each 
place  It  occurs  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1981,  1982,  1983.  1984,  and  1985". 

Sec.  13.  Section  205(g)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
sentence  after  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ) :  "Pixim  sums  authorized  for  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after  October  1, 
1981,  Che  Administration  is  authorized  to  re- 
serve from  the  allotment  for  each  State  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  the  unex- 
pended obligations  and  the  unobligated  al- 
lotment available  to  such  State  as  of  the 
first  day  of  such  fiscal  year,  or  »400,000, 
whichever  amount  Is  the  greater.". 

Sec.  14.  Section  205(g)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(3)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  re- 
serve for  each  State  each  fiscal  year  an  ad- 
ditional one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
.sum  of  the  unexpended  obligations  and  the 
unobligated  allotment  available  to  such 
State  as  of  the  first  day  of  such  fiscal  year, 
or  $100,000  whichever  amount  Is  greater, 
for  the  purpose  of  (A)  making  water  qual- 
ity management  decisions  as  to  what  pub- 
licly owned  treatment  works  should  be  con- 
structed with  assistance  under  this  title. 
In  which  areas  and  In  what  sequence,  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  relative  de,jree  cf  ef- 
fluent reduction  attained,  the  relative  con- 
tributions to  water  quality  of  other  point  or 
nonpolnt  sources,  and  the  consl<leratlon 
of  alternatives  to  such  construction,  and 
(B)  implementing  section  303(e)  of  this 
Act.  The  State  is  authorized  to  make  avail- 
able funds  under  this  paragraph  to  multl- 
Jurlsdlctlonal  agencies  or  local  governments 
which  the  State  determines  have  the  neces- 
sary technical  expertise  to  assist  in  perform- 
ing the  tasks  under  this  paragraph". 

Sec.  15.  Section  205(1)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  "and  September  30,  1981,"  In 
the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30,  1981,  September  30,  1982, 
September  30,  1983,  September  30,  1984,  and 
September  30,  1985,": 

(b)  inserting  before  "a  total  of"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  the  phrase  "not  less  than"; 

(c)  inserting  after  "September  30,  1981," 
In  the  second  sentence  the  phrase  "and  4 
per  centum  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30,  1981."; 

(d)  striking  "subsection  (a)  of"  each  place 
it  occurs;  and 

(e)  striking  "from  75  per  centum  to  85  per 
centum"  each  place  it  occurs. 

Sec.  16.  Section  207  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  from  "September  30. 
1981."  through  the  end  of  the  sentence  and 
inserting    In    lieu    thereof    "September    30. 


1981,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000,000  per  fiscal 
year,  and  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  September  30.  1983:  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984,  and  September  30,  1985,  not 
to    exceed    $3,400,000,000    per    fiscal    year". 

Sec.  17.  Section  216  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  216.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  determination  of  the 
priority  to  be  given  projects  for  construc- 
tion of  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
within  each  State  shall  be  made  by  that 
State,  consistent  with  this  title.  Only  proj- 
ects eligible  for  funding  under  section  201 
of  this  title,  as  defined  in  section  202,  shall 
be  Included  on  a  State's  priority  list.  A  State, 
in  determining  the  priority  to  be  given  a 
project,  shall  give  highest  priority  to  projects 
which  demonstrate  that  significant  public 
health  or  water  quality  benefits  will  be 
achieved,  and  In  particular  to  projects  having 
the  greatest  effect  on  the  Improvement  of 
water  quality.". 

Sec.  18.  The  review,  revision,  and  adoption 
or  promulgation  of  revised  or  new  water 
quality  standards  pursuant  to  section  303(c) 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  the  establishment  of  total  maxi- 
mum dally  loads  of  pollutants  pursuant  to 
section  303(d)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  shall 
be  completed  by  the  date  three  years  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1981.  No  grant  shall  be  made 
under  title  II  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  after 
such  date  until  water  quality  standards  are 
reviewed  and  revised  pttrsuant  to  section  303 

(c)  and  total  maximum  dally  loads  of  pol- 
lutants established  pursuant  to  section  303 

(d)  for  the  waters  affected  by  the  project  for 
which  such  grant  Is  requested,  except  where 
the  State  has  in  gcxxl  faith  submitted  such 
revised  water  quality  standards  and  total 
maximum  dally  loads  of  pollutants  and  the 
Administrator  has  not  acted  to  approve  or 
disapprove  such  submission  within  one  bim- 
dred  and  twenty  days  of  receipt. 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  301(1)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "July  1, 
1983,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1988,".  The  amendment  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  Interpreted  or  applied 
to  extend  the  date  for  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 301(b)  (1)  (B)  or  (C)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  beyond  schedules  for  compliance  In  effect 
as  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  In 
cases  where  reductions  In  the  amount  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  Act  or  changed 
conditions  affecting  the  rate  of  construction 
beyond  the  control  of  the  owner  or  operator 
will  make  it  impossible  to  complete  construc- 
tion by  July  1,  1983. 

(b)  Section  301(b)  (2)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  subparagraph 
(B). 

(c)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
court  with  supervision  over  a  consent  degree 
or  other  court  order  establishing  a  deadline, 
schedule,  or  timetable  lor  the  construction 
or  completion  of  sewage  treatment  works 
take  Judicial  notice  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Water  Act  made  by  sections  2,  3, 
4,  9,  17,  and  20  of  this  Act,  the  reduced  level 
of  authorizations  under  section  307  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  and  the  extensions  of  final 
compliance  date  possible  under  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
m  considering  modifications  of  such  dead- 
line, schedule,  or  timetable. 

Sec.  20.  Section  304(d)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
such  biological  treatment  facilities  as  oxida- 
tion ponds,  lagoons,  and  ditches,  trickling 
filters,  and  devices  to  treat  waste  waters  from 
combined  storm  and  sanitary  sewers  shall 
be  deemed  the  equivalent  of  secondary  treat- 
ment. The  Administrator  shall  provide  guid- 
ance under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
on  design  criteria  for  such  raclllties,  taking 


Into  account  pollutant  removal  efflclencle* 
and,  consistent  with  the  objective  of  the  Act. 
assuring  that  water  quality  will  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  deeming  such  facilities  a* 
the  equivalent  of  secondary  treatment". 

Sec.  21.  Section  516  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph 
(O: 

"(f)  (1)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  (A)  identifying  those  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  needed  to  comply  with  sec- 
tions 301(b)(1)  (B)  or  (C|,  201(g)(2)(A). 
and  201(gi(S)  of  this  Act  and  with  water 
quality  standards  established  pursuant  to 
section  303  of  this  Act,  and  (B)  taking  into 
account  all  actions  of  the  Administrator  pur- 
suant to  section  301(h)  of  this  Act  and 
amendments  to  title  II  of  this  Act  made  by 
the  Clean  Water  Act  AmendmenU  of  1980 
and  of  1981.  estimating  the  total  cost  and  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  such  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment facilities. 

"(2)  The  report  required  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  enactment  ol 
the  Clean  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1981". 

Sec.  22.  Section  116(b)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "(a)  "  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereol  "(c) "  each  place  it  occurs. 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Section  511  ol  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(e): 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued. Interpreted  or  otherwise  deemed  to 
displace,  restrict,  limit,  affect,  or  modlly  In 
any  way  the  obligations  or  liabilities  of  any 
person,  or  the  right  to  seek  abatement  or 
damages,  under  other  Federal  or  State  law. 
Including  conunon  law.". 

(b)  The  amendment  to  the  Clean  Water 
Act  made  by  subsection  (a)  ol  this  section 
shall  not  be  the  basis  lor  reopening  any  ju- 
dicial proceeding  finally  adjudicated  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

Mr.  BAKEK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
HEALTH -CARE  RESOURCES  SHAR- 
ING ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  in 
position  to  consider  at  this  time  calendar 
288.  S.  266. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  measure  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  Calendar 
No.  288,  S.  266,  the  Federal  interagency 
medical  resources  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bill  (S.  266)   to  establish  a  Federal  Inter- 
Agency  Medical  Resources  Committee  to  in- 
sure the  most  efficient  and  effective  use  of 
Federal  direct  health  care  resources. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following : 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
Administration  and  Department  of  Defense 
Health-Care   Resources  Sharing  Act". 
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(i)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

are  opportunities  for  greater  co- 

aiid   .sharing  of   the   health-cire 

of    the    Viterans'    Administration 

)epa.tment   of   Defense   which,   if 

w<juld    be    beneficial    to   veterans. 

the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty. 

heal ih -earn    beneficiaries    of    the 

Administration    and    the    Depirt- 

defense.  and  which  could  result  in 

)sts  lo  the  Government  by  mlnl- 

plication  and   underutlllzatlon  of 

resources: 

are  not  adequate  Incentives  to 
such  coordination  and  sharing  of 
resources:  and 
(h    coordimtlon    and    sharing    of 
resources  may  be  achieved  w'fh- 
lenlal  effect  on  each  agency's  prl- 
clarles. 
Con^re-ss  further  finds  that — 

might  be  situations  during  a 
ar  or  national  emergency  In  which 
ment  of  Defense  would  not  have 
lealth-care  resources,  and 
Veterms"  Administration  has  an 
liealth-carc  system  which  could  be 
1st  the  Department  of  Defen.se  In 
he  medical  contingencies  which 
ir  during  a  period  of  war  or  na- 
em^gency. 

a»    niere  Is  established  an  Inter- 

i^mittee  to  be  known  as  the  Veter- 

ilstratlon  Department  of  Defense 

are    Resources    Coordination    Com- 

h^relnafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 

Commltfee  shall  be  composed  of 

Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans' 

tion    (hereinafter  In   this  section 

as  :he  "Chief  Medical  Director  ") 

ssjstant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 

'lirs    (hereinafter   in    this   section 

as  liie  "A.sslstant  Secretary"),  or 

I  live   designees,   and   such    other 

of  the  two  agencies  as  they  shall 

leslgnate. 

'  dcr  to  oromote  the  coordination  of 

'   .<ervic<-s   between    the   Veterans' 

lion  i.iid  the  Dcoartmcnt  of  De- 

to   provide   guidance   to  the   two 

regird  to  the  Interagency  shar- 

ih-oire  resources,  the  Committee 

continuing  basis — 

»w  existing  policies  and  practices 

o  the  coordination  and  sharlni;  of 

r>  resources  (Including  adminl.stra- 

iipport  .services)    between  the  two 

Ideiltify 


and  as.sess  further  onportuni- 
he  roordinitlon  and  sharing  of 
?  re.so  irces  between  the  two  agen- 

Jll  not  adversely  affect  (he  quality 
"stabllshed  priorities  for,  care  pro"- 

Tfher  agency; 
lot)  and  recommend  to  the  Admin- 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Secretary 
changes  in  oollrles  and  procedures 
lid  produce  maximum  feasible  in- 
•■oordinaiion  and  sharing  ot 
•  res.ourc-s  between  the  two  aeen- 
horlzed  by  title  38.  United  States 

Ide  giiidan-e  for  and  monitor  the 
atlon  ■  r  activities  designed  to  pro- 
»  coordination  and  sharln"  of 
o  resources:  ' 

iitor  th»  plans  of  the  two  agen- 
■qiilre  additional  health-care  re- 
nrludini,'   (he  location  of  new  fa- 

M   the  acquisition  of  maiur  enuip- 

d   review   (he  po(entlal   Impact  of 

osals  on  opporl  unit  Irs  for  such  co- 

aiid  .sharing:  and 

elop.    in    (onsultation    with    such 

-iciPs  as  (he  Pr-sldent  may  direct    a 

le  effec'lve  utilization  of  Veterans' 

:ition    re.>;ources.    as   authorised    in 

(ei    of  section   5011   of  such   title 

by  section  4(a)(4)  of  this  Act)    to 


assist  In  meeting  medical  contingencies 
which  might  result  from  a  period  of  war  or 
national  e.nergency. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  prescribed 
in  this  Act.  the  A.sslstant  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult regularly  with  the  surgeons  general  of 
the  Army,   Navy,  and  Air  Force 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  £011  of  title  38.  United 
Slates  Code.  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 

"$5011.  Sharing  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  Department  of  Defense 
health-care  resources"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Admin- 
istrator": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  material"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "this  title,"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "material,  and  other  re- 
sources as  may  be  needed  to  operate  such 
facilities  properly,  except  that  at  no  time 
shall  the  Administrator  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment which  win  result  In  a  permanent  re- 
duction of  Veterans'  Administration  beds  be- 
low any  minimum  number  prescribed  by 
law",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(b)  After  considering  the  recommenda- 
tions made  under  section  3(c)(3)  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  Department  of 
Defense  Health-Care  Resources  Sharing  Act. 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  Jointly  establish  guidelines  for 
the  sharing  of  health-care  resources  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  consistent  with  the 
health-care  responsibilities  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense under  this  title  and  title  10.  Such 
guidelines  shall  be  established  not  later  than 
nine  months  after  the  date  of  enactmeni  of 
this  subsection,  and  (notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law)  shall  Include  pro- 
visions for  the  following: 

"( 1 )  The  director  or  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  each  health-care  facility  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  either  of  the  two  agencies 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  fea.slble.  ap- 
propriate, and  consistent  with  such  respec- 
tive re>!ponslbllltles.  enter  Into  sharing 
agreements  with  the  head  of  each  health- 
care facility  of  the  other  agency  In  the  same 
geographic  area  under  which  those  eligible 
beneficiaries  of  one  agency  who  are  Identi- 
fied In  the  agreement  may  be  provided  health 
care  at  the  facility  of  the  other  agency. 

"(2)  Each  such  agreement  shall  explicitly 
identify  the  health-care  resources  to  be 
shared,  the  health  care  to  be  provided,  and 
the  beneficiaries  to  be  treated  Resources  to 
be  shared  may  Include  any  health-care 
resource 

"(3)  Each  such  agreement  .shall  ensure 
that  the  availability  of  direct  health  care  to 
individuals  who  are  not  primary  beneficiaries 
of  the  providing  agency  shall  be  on  a  referral 
basis  from  the  facility  of  the  other  agency 
and  shall  not  (a.s  determined  by  the  heads 
of  the  facilities  concerned)  adversely  affect 
the  range  of  services,  quality  of  care,  or  pri- 
ority for  services  provided  to  the  primary 
beneficiaries  of  such  providing  agency. 

"(4)  Each  such  agreement  shall  be  sub- 
mitted on  the  .same  day  to  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Health  Affairs  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Assistant  Secretary')  and  shall  be- 
come an  interagency  agreement  (A)  on  the 
fortv-'Jixth  day  following  receipt  by  such 
officials,  unless  earlier  disapproved  by  either 
such  official,  or  (B)  If  earlier  approved  by 
both  such  officials,  on  the  date  of  such 
approval. 

"(5)  Each  such  agreement  shall  provide 
that  the  agency  providing  the  health-care 
services  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  other 
agency  for  the  cost  of  care  and  services  pro- 
vided. Such  reimbursement  shall  be  based 
upon  a  methodology,  agreed  upon  by  the 
Chief    Medical    Director   and    the   Assistant 


Secretary,  which  provides  appropriate  flex- 
ibility to  the  heads  of  the  facilities  concerned 
to  take  Into  account  local  conditions  and 
needs  and  the  actual  costs  to  the  facility 
being  relmbur.=ed.  ,Such  reimbursements 
shall  be  credited  to  appropriations  available 
to  the  facility  which  provided  such  care  or 
Eer/ices. 

"(c)  The  Adminlstratoi  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall,  each  year  at  the  time  the 
President's  Budget  Is  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress. Jointly  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on 
the  Implementation  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  during  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
during  the  previous  calendar  year.  Each  such 
report  shall  include  Information  with  regard 
to — 

"  ( 1 )  the  guidelines  and  any  revisions 
thereof  prescrlljcd  pursuant  to  subsection 
(  b)  of  this  section: 

"(2)  the  assessment  of  opportunities. 
Identified  under  section  3(c)(2)  of  the  Vet- 
eran'i'  Administration  and  Department  of 
Defense  Health-Care  Resources  Sharing  Act. 
for  coordination  and  sharing  of  health-care 
resources  between  the  two  agencies: 

"(3)  the  recommendations,  made  under 
section  3(c)(3)  of  such  Act,  for  changes  In 
policies  and  procedures  In  order  to  produce 
maximum  feasible  Interagency  coordination 
and  sharing  of  such  resources  as  authorized 
by  this  title; 

"(4)  a  review  of  the  Interagency  sharing 
agreements  entered  Into  by  health-care  fa- 
cilities of  the  two  agencies; 

"(5)  the  activities  of  the  two  agencies 
under  such  agreements; 

"(6)  other  interagency  coordination,  plan- 
ning, and  activities  Involving  either  agency 
directed  toward  producing  the  maximum 
feasible  efficient  use  of  Federal  health-care 
resources  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 
and 

"(7)  such  legislative  recommendations  as 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense consider  appropriate  to  facilitate  Inter- 
agency sharing  of  health-care  resources  be- 
tween and  by  the  two  agencies. 

"Id)   For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'direct  health  care'  means 
health  care  provided  to  a  beneficiary  In  a 
facility  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration or  the  Department  ol  Defense. 

"(2)  The  term  'beneficiary'  means  (A)  a 
veteran  or  other  person  who  is  eligible  under 
this  title  for  health  care  In  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities,  or  (B)  a  member  or 
lormer  member  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force, 
or  Marine  Corps  or  other  person  who  Is  eli- 
gible for  medical  and  dental  care  under  title 
10. 

"(3)  The  term  'providing  agency'  means 
the  Veterans'  Administration  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  as  appropriate. 

"(4)  The  term  'primary  beneficiary'  means 
(A)  with  respect  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration a  veteran  or  other  person  who  is 
eligible  under  this  title  (other  than  by  vir- 
tue of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  for 
health  care  In  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities, and  (B)  with  respect  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  a  member  or  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps  or  other  person  who  is  eligible  for 
medical  and  dental  care  under  title  10. 

"(5)  The  term  'health-care  resource' means 
any  health-care  support  or  administrative 
resource.  Including  hospital  care,  medical 
services,  and  rehabilitative  services  as  those 
terms  are  defined  In  paragraphs  (5).  (6). 
and  (8).  respectively,  of  section  601  of  this 
title. 

"(e)(1)  During  a  period  of  war  declared 
by  the  Congress  or  a  period  of  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President  or  the  Con- 
gress which  Involves  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  In  armed  con- 
flict, notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Administrator  may   (pur- 
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suant   to   regulations  which   the   Admi.-ils- 
irator  shall  prescribe)  — 

"(A)  give  a  higher  priority  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  hosptlal  care,  nursing  homo  care,  and 
medical  services  under  chant  °r  ;7  of  this 
title  to  members  of  the  Armdi  Fo'crs  on 
?(tno  duty,  to  the  extent  authorized  by  this 
subsection,  than  to  any  other  group  of  pe.r- 
sons  eligible  for  such  care  and  .s'r.ices  with 
the  exception  oi  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected dls.ibimies;  and 

"(B)  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the 
President  and  subject  to  the  availability  of 
appropriations  or  reimbursements  under 
piragraph  (2)(B(  of  this  subsection,  con- 
tract with  private  facilities  for  the  provision 
by  such  facilities  of  hospital  care  and  medi- 
cal services  described  In  paragraph  (2)  (A) 
of  this  subsection  during  a  period  of  war  or 
national  emergency  as  described  in  this 
paragraph. 

"(2)  (A)  Hosptlal  care  and  medical  serv- 
ices referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this 
subsection  are — 

"(1)  hospital  care  or  medical  services  au- 
thorized under  this  title  for  a  veteran  and 
necessary  for  the  care  or  treatment  of  a 
condition  for  which  the  veteran  is  receiving 
medical  services  under  subsection  (f)  or 
(gl  of  section  612  of  this  title,  In  any  case 
In  which  the  delay  Involved  In  furnishing 
such  care  or  services  at  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility  concerned  would,  in  the 
Jud.<;ment  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  pur- 
suant to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, be  likely  to  result  In  a  signtll- 
cmt  deterioration  of  that  condition:  and 
"( 11 )  hospital  care  for  a  medical  emergency 
which  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  H/e  or 
health  of  a  veteran  eligible  for  such  care 
under  chapter  17  of  this  title,  If  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  finds  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  facll'.tv  con- 
cerned Is  utilizing  a  substantial  portion  of 
Us  hospital  care  capability  for  the  furnishing 
of  priority  care  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(B)  The  erst  of  any  care  or  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Veterans'  Administration  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
bv  the  Deoartment  of  Defense  at  s'lch  rates 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  based  on  the 
cost  of  such  care  or  services  provided. 
Amounts  received  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  credited  to  appropriations  available  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  which  pro- 
vided such  care  or  services 

"(3)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  declara- 
tion of  a  period  of  war  or  national  emergency 
described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
(or  as  soon  after  the  end  of  such  ninety-day 
period  as  Is  reasonably  practicable) .  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  to  the  committees 
a  report  on  the  allocation  of  facilities  and 
personnel  In  order  to  provide  priority  hos- 
pital care,  nursing  home  care,  and  medical 
services  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on 
active  duty.  Thereafter,  the  Administrator 
shall  report  periodically  to  the  committees 
regarding  the  extent  to  which,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which,  the  authority  to 
contract  wltn  private  facilities  provided  in 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  is  being 
used". 

(b)  The  Item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table   of  sections   at   the   beginning  of 
chapter  81  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"5011.  Sharing  of  Veterans'   Administration 

and  Department  of  Defense  health- 
care resources", 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  h'indre-1  and 
elghtv  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 


the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  which  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  shall  agree 
to  purs'je  planning  activities  and  to  estab- 
lish procedures  and  guidelines  under  which 
subsection  (e)  of  section  5011  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection 
(S)  of  this  section),  may  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  266.  the  propoTcd  "Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  Department 
of  Defense  Health-Care  Resources  Shar- 
ing Act."  S.  266  is  designed  to  promote 
the  coordination  and  sharing  of  health- 
care resources  between  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  order  to  reduce  costs  while 
improving  access  to  health  care  for  bene- 
ficiaries of  each  agency.  In  addition,  it 
would  establish  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration health-care  system  as  the  pri- 
mary reserve  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  treatment  of  combat  casualties. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  first  describe  the  basic 
peacetime  provisions  of  S.  266. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  <VA) 
health-care  system  includes  172  hospi- 
tals and  the  Department  of  Defense 
<DOD>  operates  124  hospitals.  In  addi- 
tion, the  two  agencies  have  numerous 
clinics  and  related  facilities  under  their 
jurisdictions.  In  the  past  they  have  pur- 
sued their  respective  missions  independ- 
ently even  when  facilities  of  the  two 
agencies  were  in  geographic  proximity. 

Some  local  administrators  have  ex- 
changed resources  either  informally  or 
under  existing  legislative  authority,  but 
this  has  not  been  done  on  a  systematic 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  my  esteemed  colleague. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  has  ex- 
amined the  possibilities  for  greater  co- 
ordination and  sharing  of  health-care 
resources  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation, 
and  Government  Processes.  That  com- 
mittee has  carefully  reviewed  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office,  GAO,  studies 
and  held  comprehensive  hearings.  The 
committee  concluded  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  potential  for  reducing  Fed- 
eral direct  health  care  costs  and  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  care  to  benefi- 
ciaries through  greater  coordination 
among  Federal  providers,  particularly 
the  VA  and  DOD. 

Subsequently,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  reported  out  S.  266 
which  would  establish  an  interagency 
committee  to  encourage  the  sharing  of 
health-care  resources,  and  which  would 
provide  appropriate  incentives  for  such 
sharing. 

Mr.  President,  S.  266  was  sequentially 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  which  shared  Senator  Percy's 
desire  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  Government  programs. 

However,  the  committee  wanted  to  be 
certain  that  any  modifications  to  the  VA 
health-care  system  would  not  impair  the 
agency's  ability  to  meet  its  obligations  to 
the  veterans  of  this  Nation. 

After  carefully  reviewing  the  issue,  the 
committee  has  determined  that  greater 
coordination  and  sharing  of  health-care 
resources  between  the  VA  and  DOD  has 
the  potential  for  increasing  access  to 
services  for  veterans  who  neither  live 


near  a  VA  facility,  nor  near  one  which 
has  the  specialized  services  they  might 
need. 

In  addition,  sophisticated  new  equip- 
ment and  technologies  which  might  be 
too  expensive  for  a  single  facility  could 
become  available  to  veterans  on  a  shared 
basis. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  re 
ported  out  an  amendment  in  the  naturu 
of  a  subst.tute  for  S.  266.  which  I  intro- 
duced. It  retains  Senator  Percy's  exem- 
plary emphasis  on  improving  Govern- 
ment operations  while  conforming  to  the 
procedure  of  establishing  the  appropriate 
VA  implementing  authorities  in  title  38. 
United  States  Code. 

The  first  portion  of  this  bill  addresses 
the  VA  and  DOD  equally  in  providing  a 
mandate  for  the  coordination  and  shar- 
ing of  their  liealth-care  resources.  An  in- 
teragency committee,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chief  medical  officials  of  the 
two  agencies,  would  be  responsible  for  re- 
viewing policies,  assessing  further  oppor- 
tunities for  shar.ng.  providing  guidance, 
and  engaging  in  related  activities  to  fos- 
ter effective  interagency  planning  for  re- 
source utilization. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  amend  title  38  to  authorize 
specific  agency  actions  in  support  of  the 
coordination  and  sharing  of  healtli-care 
resources. 

After  considering  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  interagency  committee,  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  establish 
guidelines  for  the  sharing  of  health-care 
resources  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble consistent  with  their  respective  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Such  guidelines  would  contain  provi- 
sions whereby  the  Administrator  of  each 
VA  and  DOD  health-care  facility  would 
be  able  to  enter  into  sharing  agreements 
for  the  provision  of  care  or  services  to 
eligible  beneficiaries  of  one  agency  at 
the  other  agency's  facilities  whenever 
feasible  and  appropriate. 

Such  agreements  would  allow  the  shar- 
ing of  any  health-care  resources  includ- 
ing administrative  and  support  services 
as  long  as  they  identify  explicitly  the  re- 
sources to  be  shared,  the  care  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  beneficiaries  to  be  served. 

Shared  services  would  be  provided  on 
a  referral  basis  as  long  as  they  did  not 
adversely  affect  the  range  of  services, 
quality  of  care,  or  priority  for  services 
provided  to  the  primary  beneficiaries  of 
the  host  agency. 

Reimbursement  to  the  providing 
agency  would  be  on  the  basis  of  local 
conditions,  needs,  and  costs,  and  made 
to  the  facility  which  provided  the  care 
or  services. 

Sharing  agreements  would  be  subject 
to  review  and  the  opportunity  for  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  by  the  chief  medi- 
cal officials  of  the  two  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  assist  with 
congressional  oversight  of  the  program's 
implementation,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  be  required  to  submit  an 
annual  report  to  Congress.  It  would  con- 
tain information  on  the  guidelines  and 
their  revision,  the  opportunities  for  co- 
ordination and  sharing,  a  review  of  in- 
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Admii^istrator  and  the  Secretary 
be  required  to  enter  in- 
to engage  in  planning 
n^edical    contingencies    and 
plementation     procedures, 
any  declaration  of  war  or 
the  Administrator 
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jriority  care  and  services  to 
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Armed  Forces.  On  behalf  of  the  entire 
committee,  I  urge  the  Senate's  favorable 
consideration  of  this  bill.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  support  S.  266.  the  proposed 
Veterans'  Administration  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Health-Care  Resources 
Sharing  Act,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  Septem- 
ber 29.  This  measure  addresses  the  ap- 
propriate relationship  between  the 
health-care  resources  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  both  in  peacetime  and  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency  involving 
armed  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation,  as  it  is 
before  the  Senate  today,  is  based  on 
S.  266,  introduced  on  January  27,  1980, 
by  my  good  friend  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  i  ,  dealing  with  peacetime  sharing 
as  well  as  on  a  measure  I  introduced  on 
June  9,  1981— amendment  No.  62  to 
S.  636  dealing  with  both  peacetime  shar- 
ing and  the  VA's  role  as  the  principal 
backup  for  DOD  in  treating;  casualties 
of  armed  conflict. 

The  legislation  I  introduced  was  iden- 
tical to  the  text  of  H.R.  3502,  authored 
by  my  good  friend  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  in  the  other 
body,  as  reported  by  that  committee  on 
May  10, 1981. 

H.R.  3502  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  which 
ordered  the  bill  reported  on  October  22. 
In  submitting  this  legislation  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  noted  that  I  did  so  with  an  open 
mind  and  was  not  committed  to  the  pre- 
cise formulations  of  that  bill. 

S.  266,  as  introduced,  was  originally 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  and,  following  that  com- 
mittee's action  on  June  15,  1981,  report- 
ing the  bill  favorably,  without  amend- 
ment, S.  266  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

After  a  hearing  on  June  17,  at  which 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
heard  from  a  wide  range  of  witnesses 
on  both  S.  266  and  amendment  No.  62  to 
S.  636,  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs reported  S.  266  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  that  I 
proposed  with  our  distinguished  com- 
mittee  chairman    (Mr.   Simpson). 

■We  sought  in  our  substituio  to  meld 
together  aspects  of  S.  266  as  reported 
by  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  of  amendment  No.  62. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  his  great  interest  in  and  persistence 
on  the  issue  of  the  sharing  of  VA  and 
DOD  health -care  resources  during 
peacetime.  During  our  committee's  con- 
sideration of  this  measure,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  administration  representatives 
that  there  was  no  need  for  legislation  to 
authorize  the  sharing  of  health-care  re- 
sources between  VA  and  DOD  during 
peacetime  because  there  is  ample  author- 
ity in  current  law. 

One  example  that  was  cited  in  this  re- 
gard was  the  general  authority  for  in- 
teragency   sharing    contained    in    the 


Economy  Act,  31  U.S.C.  686.  Without  re- 
solving this  point,  I  was  persuaded  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
that  the  primary  need  for  legislative  ac- 
tion was  not  to  establish  new  authority 
to  share  these  resources  but  rather  to 
remedy  the  lack  of  appropriate  incen- 
tives for  such  sharing,  to  remove  some 
disincentives  to  sharing,  and  to  place  a 
renewed  statutory  emphasis  on  sharing. 
For  these  reasons,  I  was  pleased  to 
take  the  initiative  in  developing  a  meas- 
ure that  would  help  provide  the  needed 
incentives  for  and  also  remove  the  disin- 
centives to  peacetime  sharing  as  well  as 
authorize  speciflcally  the  VA's  role  as 
backup  for  treating  casualties  of  armed 
conflict.  I  believe  that  the  pending  meas- 
ure meets  these  goals. 

PEACETIME  SHAKING 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  increased 
emphasis  on  the  sharing  and  coordina- 
tion of  health-care  resources  in  peace- 
time between  the  VA  and  DOD  is  desir- 
able in  that  it  could  lead  to  improved  ac- 
cess to  health  care  for  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  two  agencies  and,  at  the  same 
time,  result  in  economies  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  two  health-care  systems 
through  more  efficient  utilization  of 
their  resources. 

However,  it  is  my  ilrm  conviction  that 
such  sharing  must  not  be  permitted  to 
have  a  detrimental  impact  on  the  abil- 
ity of  either  of  the  two  agencies  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  quality  health  care  to 
their  respective  beneficiaries  under  cur- 
rent law.  The  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee is,  of  course,  the  entity  in  the  Senate 
charged  with  direct  responsibility  for 
legislation  and  oversight  regarding  the 
VA  health-care  system,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  strongly  urged  that  our 
committee  have  the  opportunity  to  help 
shape  this  measure. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  believe, 
and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  would  agree,  that  the  meas- 
ure as  reported  by  ths  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  represents  a  fair  approach  to 
meeting  the  goals  of  S.  266  as  reported 
by  the  Government  Affairs  Committee — 
to  promote  and  foster  increased  co- 
operation and  sharing  of  health-care  re- 
sources between  VA  and  DOD  during 
peacetime — while  recognizing  and  reaf- 
firming the  VA  heaith-care  system's 
primary  role  of  providing  timely,  quality 
health  care  to  beneflciaries  eligible  for 
care  under  the  VA's  basic  health-care 
legislative  authorities  in  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  sub- 
stitute— in  a  free-standing  legislative 
provision  not  in  title  38,  but  referred  to 
by  cross-reference  in  amendments  to 
title  38  provisions  later  in  the  committee 
substitute — provides,  as  did  S.  266  in  a 
freestanding  provision  without  any 
cross-references,  for  the  establishment 
of  an  interagency  committee,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration /Department  of 
Defense  Health-Care  Resources  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  that  will  be  the 
principal  body  responsible  for  promoting 
increased  coordination  and  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  between  the  two 
agencies. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
this  body,  on  which  the  two  agencies' 
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chief  medical  officers  will  serve  as  the 
principal  member^,  is  responsible  only 
for  developing  strategy  for  increased  co- 
ordination and  sharing  of  resources. 

Any  implementation  of  surh  strategy 
will  lie  with  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  it  is  v.tal  that  these  two  of- 
ficials become  and  remain  active  in  the 
area  of  sharing. 

Without  such  a  commitment  of  at- 
tention and  effort  from  the  top,  efforts  of 
the  VA  DOD  Committee  may  not  result 
in  any  real  increase  in  sharing  cetween 
the  two  agencies. 

Conversely,  if  the  Adm:n:strator  and 
the  Secretary  commit  themselves  to  in- 
creasing the  level  of  VA/DOD  coopera- 
tion and  sharing  with  respect  to  health- 
care resources,  I  believe  that  the  goals 
of  this  legislation  can  be  realized. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  further  point  with  reference  to  mak- 
ing, as  I  just  noted,  the  chief  medical  of- 
ficers of  the  two  agencies  the  principal 
members  ol  the  VA/DOD  Committee.  At 
the  present  time,  the  VA's  Chief  Medical 
Director  is  Dr.  Donald  L.  Cusfis  Dr. 
rustis  is  a  former  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Navy  and.  if  tliis  measure  is  enacted 
and  the  VA/DOD  Committee  is  estab- 
lished. I  believe  t,liat  his  presence  as  an 
initial  member  of  that  committee  will 
):rove  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  tlie  com- 
mittee's success. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  foi  Dr  Cus- 
tis'  efforts  as  the  VA's. chief  medical  di- 
rector, and  I  know  that  he  is  very  sup- 
iwrtive  of  the  basic  thrust  of  this  legis- 
lation and  will  be  very  sensitive  to  the 
needs  and  limits  of  the  VA  health-care 
system  as  he  participates  in  developing 
new  opportunities  lor  shaiing  with  DOD 
At  the  same  time,  his  experience  a.-;  the 
chief  health  ofllccr  of  oiie  of  the  uni- 
formed services  gives  him  unique  in- 
sights into  the  DOU  hcalth-care  system 
that  should  iuilher  enhance  his  partici- 
pation in  developing  a  new  emphasis  on 
improved  cooidination  and  sharing  of 
the  resources  of  the  two  agencies. 

Mr.  President.  1  want  to  note  how  S. 
266  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterrns'  Affairs  addresses  specifically 
two  concerns  about  provisions  in  amend- 
ment No.  62  that  were  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy;  during 
his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  on  June  17— namely, 
precluding  the  VA  from  treating  military 
dependents  under  a  sharing  agreement 
and  requiring-  Uiat  reimbursements  be- 
tween local  facilities  be  based  on  uni- 
form, standard  rates. 

On  the  issue  of  treating  dependents 
under  sharing  agreements,  the  connnit- 
tee  substitute  autliorizes  eacli  agenc!', 
pursuant  to  sharir.g  agreements,  to  treat 
any  statutory  beneficiaries  of  the  other 
agency  that  are  specified  in  a  paiticulai 
sharing  agreement. 

This  would  allow  VA  facilities,  where 
appropriate  and  desirable,  to  Ireuit  mili- 
tary dependents  and  DOD.  again  wliere 
aopropriate  and  desiiable.  to  treat  those 
VA  dependents  eligible  lor  caie  and  serv- 
ices under  title  38. 

In  adopting  this  approarli,  ll:e  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs  did  not  in- 
tend to  require  any  particular  VA  lacil- 


ity  to  provide  care  under  a  sharing 
agreement  to  any  particular  category  of 
beneficiaries  that  could  not  be  provided 
the  needed  care  and  services  in  the  nor- 
mal course  of  providing  health-caro 
services,  but  only  to  authorize  the  provi- 
sion of  care  and  services  when  and  where 
consistent  with  a  lacility's  capacity  and 
capabilities. 

Moreover,  the  committee  was  well 
aware  of  the  strong  opposition  of  the 
VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery and  others  to  any  use  of  VA  health- 
care facilities  to  treat  DOD  dependents. 
Hence,  under  the  committee  substitute, 
this  is  a  matter  left  entirely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  two  agencies  to  determine 
together;  if  the  VA  persists  in  its  view 
on  this  issue,  it  can  obviously  prevail. 

With  reference  to  Senator  Percy's 
second  major  concern,  the  reimburse- 
ment mechanism,  the  committee  substi- 
tute would  expressly  authorize  reim- 
bursements to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
locally  determined  formulas — developed 
in  light  of  central  guidance  from  the 
two  agencies — which  would  be  subject 
to  approval  by  the  chief  medical  officers 
of  the  two  agencies.  This  approach 
should  insure  that  local  conditions  and 
needs  are  taken  fully  into  accomit  in 
developing  sharing  agreements,  includ- 
ing reimbursement  formulas. 

CARE    FOR    CASUALTIFS    OF    ARMED    CONFUCT 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing a  renewed  emphasis  on  the  peace- 
time sharing  ol  health-care  resources 
between  the  VA  and  DOD,  S.  266  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  contains  amendments  to  title  38 
relating  to  the  appropriate  relationship 
of  the  health-care  resources  of  the  two 
agencies  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency  involving  the  use  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  armed  conflict. 

I  view  tlKise  provisions  as  very  im- 
portant, and  I  stiongly  urge  that  they 
be  addressed  in  the  context  of  the  over- 
all VA/DOD  health-care  resources  re- 
lationships. I  have  long  believed  and 
stated  that  the  VA  should  be  the  prin- 
cipal backup  to  the  health-care  re- 
sources of  the  DeiJarlment  of  Defense  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

It  has  been  very  clear  for  a  nmnber 
of  years  that,  in  the  event  of  major 
armed  conflict,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  be  unable  to  cope  with  more 
than  a  small  percentage  ol  the  antici- 
pated casualties  from  such  a  conflict — 
a  ppint  that  was  reaflimied  during  the 
committee's  June  17  hearing. 

In  my  view,  the  firstline  backup  to 
DOD  in  such  a  situation  should  be  the 
VA  health-care  syrtem  It  is  a  compre- 
hensive, nationwide  system,  and  there 
is  a  natural  linkage  between  the  two 
systems  in  that  the  lieneficiaries  of  the 
DOD  generally  become  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  VA  at  some  point,  a  result  that 
frequently  occurs  alter  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  is  disabled  in  service 
and  is  then  medically  discharged 

Mr.  President,  despite  what  seems  to 
me  an  obvious  role  for  the  VA,  DOD  has 
been  reluctant  in  the  recent  past,  as  con- 
tingency plans  have  been  developed,  to 
rely  fully  on  the  VA  to  Iwifill  this  con- 
tingency role  because  of  questioiis  about 


the  adequacy  of  the  VA's  authority  under 
current  law  to  treat  combat  casualties 
on  a  priority  basis  Instead.  DOD  had 
been  working  to  establish  voluntary 
agreements  with  civilian  hospitals  across 
the  country  to  provide  contingency  back- 
up through  a  "Civilian-Military  Contin- 
gency Hospital  System  '  Although  I  agree 
that  there  is  a  role  for  civilian  hospitals 
to  play  in  this  regard  depending  on  the 
extent  of  the  casualties.  I  believe  that 
DOD  should  turn  first  to  the  VA,  an  as- 
sessment shared  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  which,  after  reviewing  the 
Civilian-Military  Contingency  Hospital 
System,  issued  a  June  26,  1980,  report 
entitled  "The  Congress  Should  Mandate 
Formation  of  a  Military-VA-Civilian 
Contingency  Hospital  System." 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  substi- 
tute would  provide  a  basis  for  the  VA 
to  fulfill  this  contingency  role  by  express- 
ly authorizing  the  agency,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  war  or  national  emergency  that 
involves  the  use  of  our  Aj-med  Forces  in 
armed  conflict,  to  provide  the  primary 
backup  to  DOD  health-care  facihties 
in  rendering  hospital  care,  nursing  home 
care,  and  medical  services  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  on  a  higher  priority 
basis  than  to  any  other  group  of  indi- 
viduals other  than  veterans  with  service- 
connected  conditions. 

The  establishment  of  *his  new  mission 
for  the  VA — together  with  provisions  in 
H.R.  3499,  legislation  passed  earlier  tliis 
month  which  is  now  awaiting  Presiden- 
tial action,  that  would  require  the  VA 
to  maintain  a  contingency  capacity  to 
assist  the  Department  of  Defense  in  time 
of  war  or  national  em  ei  gency — should 
remove  any  imioedimerit  to  the  VA's 
working  closely  with  I>:>D  to  develop 
contingency  plans  and.  in  the  tragic 
event  that  the  agency's  health-care  re- 
sources are  ever  needed  to  support  tlie 
DOD  in  time  of  war  cr  national  emer- 
gency, the  mechanism  should  be  in  place 
to  carrj'  out  such  a  supixjri ive  role. 

Mr.  President,  in  conjunction  with 
tliis  new  authority,  the  pending  measure 
would  also  authorize  the  Administrator, 
in  situations  in  which  the  VA  L';  treating 
Armed  Forces  personnel  mider  the  new 
authority,  to  contract  with  private 
health-care  facilities  to  provide  health 
care  under  certain  circumstances  to 
specified  categories  of  veterans. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  important  ad- 
junct to  the  new  contingency  authority 
and  demonstrates  that,  even  in  situa- 
tions in  which  the  agen<  y  :s  treating 
wartime  casualties,  there  would  be  a 
continuing  obligation  to  provide  care 
for  specified  categories  of  veterans. 

Mr.  l*iesJdent.  the  spet^iflc  provisions 
amending  title  38  with  ifspect  to  this 
contract  eligibility  ar.d  ether  aspects  of 
the  committee  substitute  are  discussed 
in  detail  in  the  section -by-scct ion  anal- 
ysis in  the  committee  reixjrt — No.  27- 
196.  The  excerpts  fiom  the  committee 
report  that  the  committee  chairman 
(Ml.  Simpson)  has  inserted  in  the 
Record  during  his  remarks  on  this  bill 
include  the  section-by-s«=ction  analysis 
and  1  particularly  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  description  there 
of  proposed  new  subsection  vc)   of  sec- 
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Pre  iident.  I  urge  my  colleagues 


to  give  this  measure  their  unanimous 
approval. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ri.se 
to  strongly  endorse  S.  266,  the  Veteruns' 
Administration  and  Department  of  De- 
fense Health -Care  Resources  Sharing 
Act,  which  is  being  considered  today. 
The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  held 
a  hearing  on  tliis  bill  on  June  17,  1981, 
and  we  have  worked  hard  since  then  to 
prepare  what  I  believe  to  be  a  meritorious 
legislative  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Defense 
today  both  operate  major  health -care 
systems  which  serve  many  Federal 
beneficiaries. 

These  two  health-care  systems  have 
operated  in  large  part  without  coordina- 
tive  efforts  to  reduce  expenses  through 
resource  sharing.  S.  266  will  promote 
resource  sharing  while  insuring  that 
there  are  no  adverse  effects  on  the  quality 
of  care  given  to  primary  beneficiaries  of 
either  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  briefly  outline  the  major  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

First,  the  bill  will  establish  a  commit- 
tee to  be  known  as  the  Veterans'  Admm- 
istration  Department  of  Defense  Health- 
care Resources  Coordination  Committee, 
which  will  review  existing  sharing  prac- 
tices and  policies,  assess  further  opportu- 
nities for  sharing,  and  provide  guidance 
in  implementing  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
The  committee  will  be  comprised  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  and 
other  employees  they  may  designate. 

Second,  the  bill  will  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  beds  and  health-care  re- 
sources by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  at  their 
respective  facilities. 

"Third,  the  bill  provides  that  during 
wartime  or  national  emergency,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion may  designate  VA  medical  facilities 
to  aid  in  the  treatment  of  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  a 
chance  for  us  to  reduce  an  area  of  Fed- 
eral spending  without  reducing  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  services  now  being  pro- 
vided. At  the  same  time,  we  will  enhance 
our  defense  posture  by  insuring  our  read- 
iness to  care  for  our  casualties  in  time  of 
war.  For  these  reasons,  I  intend  to  sup- 
port S.  266,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  we  are  ask- 
ing many  Americans  to  make  sacrifices 
in  our  efforts  to  reduce  Federal  spending 
and  balance  the  budget  by  1984.  In  view 
of  this,  it  is  only  fair  that  we  make  an 
unprecedented  effort  to  ferret  out  waste, 
duplication,  and  inefficiencies  in  the  op- 
eration of  all  Government  programs. 

The  Federal  Interagency  Medical  Re- 
sources Sharing  and  Coordination  Act  of 
1981,  cosponsored  by  Senator  Cohen, 
Senator  Durenbercer,  Senator  Proxmire, 
and  Senator  Simpson,  will  help  put  an 
end  to  the  needless  duplication  that  cur- 
rently exists  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  Defense  Department  hospital 
systems.  What  is  most  unusual  about  this 


legislation,  especially  in  these  days  of 
reduced  Government  services,  is  that  it 
will  save  money  and  improve  the  quality 
of  health  care  provided  to  Federal  bene- 
ficiaries. 

I  originally  introduced  similah  legisla- 
tion last  year,  and  the  Senate  unani- 
mously approved  hospital  sharing  legis- 
lation last  September.  Unfortunately,  the 
House  did  not  act  on  the  proposal.  This 
year,  the  House  is  moving  quickly  toward 
passage  of  similar  legislation.  I  would 
like  to  thank  Senator  Simpson  and  Sen- 
ator Cranston  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  as  well  as  Senator  Roth  and 
Senator  Eacleton  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  for  their  support  of 
S.  266.  Because  of  their  help,  the  bill  was 
promptly  considered  and  reported  unan- 
imously by  these  two  committees  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Federal  Government  operates  one 
of  the  largest  health-care  systems  in  the 
world  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $12  billion 
annually.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
operates  171  hospitals;  the  Defense  De- 
partment maintains  129 — these  two 
agencies  account  for  95  percent  of  the 
Federal  hospital  system. 

Last  summer,  I  discovered  that  mil- 
lions Df  dollars  were  being  needlessly 
wasted,  and  access  to  quality  care  was 
being  hindered,  because  these  agencies 
are  unable  to  share  health-care  facili- 
ties and  personnel— such  as  hospital 
beds,  medical  equipment,  and  doctors. 
Even  worse,  they  often  plan  new  facili- 
ties, sometimes  within  blocks  of  each 
other,  without  considering  consolidating 
their  facilities  and  equipment  to  avoid 
duplication. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  worst  exam- 
ples of  this  practice  is  going  on  right 
now  in  my  own  State  of  Illinois.  In 
north  Chicago,  the  VA  and  Navy  operate 
hospitals  less  than  a  mile  from  each 
other.  While  the  Navy's  modern  facility 
sits  more  than  three-quarters  empty  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  doctors,  forcing  them 
to  spend  .$3  million  on  private  sector 
care,  the  VA  nearby  plans  to  spend  mil- 
lions in  coming  years  on  its  crumbling 
1905  era  buildings.  The  VA,  unlike  the 
Navy,  enjoys  a  relative  abundance  of 
doctors.  Current  laws,  regulations,  and 
other  problems  have  blocked  all  at- 
tempts to  coordinate  these  expensive  re- 
sources among  the  two  Federal  facilities. 

For  lack  of  a  VA-Army  agreement  to 
share  Boston  VA  orthopedic  services,  the 
Army  flies  dozens  of  patients  from  Bos- 
ton to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Wash- 
ington on  its  very  expensive  air  evacua- 
tion system,  when  more  convenient  and 
less  costly  treatment  could  be  provided 
by  the  VA. 

These  are  just  two  examples  of  costly 
duplication  in  the  Federal  Government's 
health-care  programs.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  estimated  that,  al- 
though 202  of  the  VA  and  DOD  hospitals 
lend  themselves  to  some  form  of  coordi- 
nation in  73  locations,  little  sharing  or 
planning  exists. 

Why  do  not  these  agencies  share? 
There  are  legal  obstacles  preventing  effi- 
cient use  of  Federal  hospitals.  For  in- 
stance, a  VA  patient  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  Navy  bed.  Also,  military  de- 
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pendents,  entitled  to  Federal  care,  can- 
not be  treated  in  a  VA  hospital— regard- 
less of  whether  the  VA  doctors  have  time 
to  see  them.  In  addition,  there  are  clear 
disincentives  mitigating  against  greater 
cross-agency  sharing.  For  example,  when 
a  local  VA  hospital  agrees  to  provide  a 
service  to  a  Defense  Department  facility, 
the  funds  reimbursed  for  that  service  go 
to  Washington  rather  than  to  the  pro- 
viding hospital.  Whereas,  if  that  same 
hospital  buys  that  service  from  a  private 
hospital,  where  costs  may  be  four  times 
higher  to  the  taxpayer,  they  get  reim- 
bursed directly.  Thus,  we  are  forcing 
Government  to  buy  medical  services  at  a 
higher  price  outside  the  Government, 
before  looking  to  other  agencies  that  may 
have  available  care. 

The  consequences  of  this  lack  of  co- 
ordination by  the  VA  and  DOD  reach 
beyond  the  millions  of  dollars  wasted  and 
impeded  access  to  care  for  some  Federal 
beneficiaries. 

If  war  were  to  break  out  tomorrow, 
there  would  not  be  a  contingency  plan 
for  returning  wounded  to  use  VA  hos- 
pital beds.  In  fact,  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  VA  would  have  statu- 
tory authority  to  treat  combat  casual- 
ties. 

The  purpose  of  S.  266  is  simple:  Clear 
away  the  legal  and  administrative  bar- 
riers to  sharing,  create  incentives  at  the 
local  level,  and  encourage  the  agencies 
to  begin  assessing  moneysaving  and 
care-enhancing  opportunities  for  shar- 
ing, and  implement  them  expeditiously. 
Also,  it  will  allow  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  treat  incoming  combat  cas- 
ualties in  case  of  war. 

Because  of  the  important  obligation 
that  we  have  to  those  who  have  served 
their  country.  I  have  insisted  through- 
out the  deliberations  over  this  bill  that 
specific  safeguards  be  included  to  pro- 
hibit sharing  where  it  would  adversely 
affect  the  quality  of.  or  established 
priority  access  to.  direct  health  care  by 
veterans.  We  will  not  turn  our  backs  on 
the  many  veterans  who  have  given  so 
much  to  keep  this  country  free.  This  leg- 
islation will  only  enhance  the  quality  of 
care  provided  veterans,  and  other  Fed- 
eral beneficiaries. 

Reaction  to  the  bill  has  been  nearly 
unanimous — this  legislation  is  needed. 
Perhaps  the  GAO  put  it  best  when  they 
said  : 

The  enactment  of  (this  legislation)  would 
represent  a  significant  step  forward  In  which 
federal  agencies  could  make  the  most  cost- 
effective  use  of  their  medical  resources  while 
maintaining,  or  perhaps  enhancing,  the  qual- 
ity of  care  provided  to  their  many  bene- 
ficiaries. 

UP  AMENDMENT   NO.    543 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
Senators  from  Indiana  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
for  Mr.  LtJCAR  and  Mr.  Quayle.  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  543. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  add  a 
new  section; 

Sec.  — .  That  the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  center  located  at  1481  West  10th 
Street.  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  shall  hereafter 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Richard  L. 
Roudebush  Veterans'  Medical  Center ".  Any 
reference  to  such  medical  center  in  any  law. 
regulation,  document,  map.  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  Richard  L.  Roude- 
bush Veterans'  Medical  Center. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  to  S.  266.  offered  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  which  would  designate  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  as  the  "Rich- 
ard L.  Roudebush  Veterans'  Medical 
Center."  I  understand  the  amendment 
has  been  cleared  with  both  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

On  September  15,  1981,  my  coUeague 
from  Indiana,  Senator  Lucar,  and  I 
joined  in  introducing  a  bill  to  provide 
this  deserved  recognition  to  a  fellow 
Hoosier,  Richard  Roudebush. 

There  certainly  is  no  controversy  over 
this  legislation  and  by  attaching  it  to 
S.  266  we  hope  to  accomplish  this  honor 
for  "Rowdy"  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

Dick  Roudebush  has  been  so  strongly 
identified  with  veterans  and  veterans  or- 
ganizations for  so  many  years  that  it  is 
highly  appropriate  that  the  veterans" 
medical  center  in  the  capital  city  of  his 
native  Indiana  bear  his  name. 

"Rowdy"  served  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  for  10  years,  and  then 
made  an  unsuccessful  bid  for  the  U.S. 

In  1971  he  was  named  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Relations  Office  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Subsequently, 
he  served  as  Deputy  Administrator  for 
the  VA,  and  President  Ford  appointed 
him  Administrator  in  October  1974. 

He  proved  to  be  an  able,  efficient,  and 
effective  leader  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

This  small  effort  to  honor  the  contri- 
butions of  Dick  Roudebush  for  his  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation  and  to  the  cause  of 
veterans  has  the  strong  endorsement  of 
the  major  veterans  orgamizations.  Inci- 
dentally, "Rowdy"  was  the  first  World 
War  II  veteran  to  be  named  commander 
of  his  local  VFW  post  in  1948.  He  con- 
tinued his  dedication  and  service  to  VFW 
through  various  important  positions  and 
in  1957  was  elected  national  VFW  com- 
mander in  chief. 

Today.  Mr.  President.  Dick  Roudebush 
is  working  back  on  his  farm  in  Nobles- 
ville,  Ind.,  but  he  continues  to  be  keenly 
interested  and  involved  in  community 
and  national  affairs.  He  remains  a  pa- 
triot of  the  first  order. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  543)  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an- 
other amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Cranston,  and 
I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Bakes  ) . 
for  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr  Cbanston.  propoees 
an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  544. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  21.  after  line  13.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1786(a)(1)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Each"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
unless  enacted  in  express  limitation  of  this 
subsection,  each". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  as  of  October  1.  1981. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  (Mr.  Simpson)  that 
would  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
entitlement  to  GI  bill  benefits  for  cor- 
respondence training  at  the  level  agreed 
to  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981— now  Public  Law  97-35 — and 
that  is  offered  in  order  to  signify  that  if 
the  entitlement  to  this  benefit  is  to  be 
terminated  or  restricted  it  should  not  be 
done  through  the  appropriations  process 
but  rather  through  the  authorization 
process  and  to  make  clear  that,  in  any 
event,  it  should  be  done  clearly  and 
unequivocally. 

As  Members  may  recall,  the  Senate 
and  House  Veterans"  Affairs  Committees 
and.  upon  their  recommendations,  the 
Congress  very  recently  acted  in  the  con- 
text of  legislation  within  our  committee's 
jurisdiction  to  reduce  the  correspond- 
ence training  entitlement.  Pursuant  to 
reconciliation  instructions  in  House  Con- 
current Resolution  115.  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  to  recommend  legislative  sav- 
ings for  veterans'  programs  by  $110  mil- 
lion, the  members  of  the  two  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees  agreed  in  the  context 
of  negotiations  on  the  Omnibus  Budget 
ReconcUiation  Act  of  1981  to  reduce  from 
70  to  55  percent  of  the  established 
charges  the  amount  of  the  allowance 
that  the  VA  will  pay  for  correspondence 
lessons  completed  and  submitted  after 
September  30,  1981,  and  to  eliminate, 
effective  October  1,  1981,  GI  bill  benefits 
for  flight  training  for  veterans  not  en- 
rolled in  such  training  on  August  31, 
1981. 

These  provisions  were  estimated  to 
save  $17.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1982— 
$14.1  million  in  connection  with  the  elim- 
ination of  flight  training  and  $3.2  million 
in  connection  with  the  modification  of 
the  entitlement  to  correspondence  train- 
ing—and were  signed  into  law  on  Au- 
gust 13.  1981.  as  sections  2003  and  2004. 
respectively,  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981, 
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thereafter,  on  September  11, 
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Prfesident,  as  my  good  friend  from 
oth4r  body,   the  chairman  of  the 
Representatives  Committee  on 
Affairs    (Mr.    Montgomery), 
out   during  the  debate  in  the 
on  the  conference  report,  and 
reiterated  in  endorsing  these  points 
cpnsideration  of  the  continuing 
on  September  24,  this  proviso 
questionable  in  form  and  sub- 
light  of  the  title  38  provisions 
eligible  veterans  with  entitle- 
the  GI  bill  benefits  involved. 
r|easons  Congressman  Montgom- 
during  the  debate  on  the 
report — Congressional  Rec- 
20604-20605,  September  15, 
not  believe  that  the  Congress, 
the  continuing  resolution, 
to  repeal  the  entitlement  that 
veterans  have  under  title 
United  States  Code,  to  benefits  for 
pursjuit  of  correspondence  training, 
chairman  noted  on  September 
1786(a)  a )  of  title  38  provides 

any  eligible  veteran — 

Into  an  enrollment  agreement  to 

I  trogram  of  education  exclusively  by 

shall  be  paid  an  educational 

allowance  computed  at  the  rate  of 

of  the  established  charge  which 

requires  non-veterans  to  pay 

or  courses  pursued  by  the  ell- 


expi  essed 
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1661  (a >  of  title  38  states  that 

vdteran  "shall  be  entitled"  to  edu- 

Eissistance  for  a  specified  period 

:p  to  45  months. 

I  he  GI  bill  benefit  paid  to  eligible 

era   veterans   enrolled    in    ap- 

:orrespondence    courses   is   un- 

bly  an  entitlement  under  title 

vi^w  also  expressed  in  a  September 

of  the  VA  General  Counsel's 

Ipat  benefit  is  in  no  sense  dis- 


cretionary, as  are  some  other  VA  benefit 
programs.  If  a  veteran  meets  the  eligibil- 
ity requirements  regarding  service  under 
this  provision  of  law,  and  enters  into  an 
enrollment  agreement  with  a  school  to 
pursue  a  program  of  education  through 
correspondence  training,  the  law  directs 
the  Administrator  to  pay  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  established  by  law. 

In  light  of  the  questions  arising  from 
the  relationship  between  the  legislative 
changes  made  in  the  Reconciliation  Act 
and  the  proviso  included  by  reference  In 
the  continuing  resolution,  the  VA  is, 
pending  further  guidance  from  the  Con- 
gress, holding  in  suspension  new  applica- 
tions of  veterans  wishing  to  use  their  GI 
bill  benefits  for  correspondence  training. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  legal 
opinion  I  referred  to  earlier  and  an  Oc- 
tober 2,  1981,  memorandum  from  the 
VA's  Acting  General  Counsel  to  the  Chief 
Benefits  Director  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  material  follows: 

Memorandum.  October  2,  1981 

To  Chief  Benefits  Director. 
Subject:   Correspondence  Training. 

1.  As  you  are  aware,  the  Congress,  In  enact- 
ing the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  (Pub.  L. 
No.  97-35) ,  provided  that  effective  October  1. 
1981.  section  1786  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  was  to  be  amended  to  reduce  the  reim- 
bursement rate  for  correspondence  training 
from  70  f>ercent  to  55  percent. 

2.  As  you  are  also  aware,  the  House-Senate 
Conferees  on  the  HtJD-Independent  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  provided  that  effective 
October  1.  1981.  no  funds  would  be  available 
for  correspondence  training  courses  except 
for  those  Individuals  enrolled  in  correspond- 
ence training  on  September  30,  1981,  and 
who  remain  contlnuoxisly  thereafter  so  en- 
rolled and  meet  the  applicable  requirements 
of  eligibility. 

3.  A  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  subsequent  enactment  of  program 
restrictions  In  an  appropriation  measure  has 
the  effect  of  limiting  program  entitlements. 
For  that  reason,  we  requested  a  legal  opinion 
by  PSO-IV  concerning  this  matter.  A  copy 
of  their  opinion  Is  attached  for  your  Infor- 
mation. 

4.  In  the  enactment  of  the  continuing  res- 
olution (HJRes.  325).  the  Congress  provided 
that  the  amounts  of  money  and  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  In  the  conference  report  on 
the  HtJD  appropriation  measure  would  gov- 
ern VA  authority  for  spending  under  the 
continuing  resolution.  Thus,  in  view  of  that 
language,  the  VA  would  be  subject  to  the 
correspondencB  limitation  cited  above.  The 
appropriation  measure  has  not.  of  course, 
been  finally  adopted  by  the  Congress  and 
sent  to  the  President.  Therefore,  the  possi- 
bility still  remains  that  a  further  change 
could  l)e  made  in  the  language  presently 
contained  In  the  conferen"e  report.  Never- 
theless. In  light  of  the  provisions  In  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  we  would  suggest  that 
you  may  wish  to  consider  Issuing  Instruc- 
tions to  your  regional  offices  to  the  effect 
that  any  new  applications  for  correspondence 
training  received  after  September  30,  1981,  be 
held  pending  final  resolution  of  this  problem. 

Robert  E.  Cor. 
Acting  General  Counsel. 

Memorandum.  September  30,  1981 

To:    Assistant   General  Counsel. 

Subject:    Readjustment   Benefits    (RB)    Ap- 
propriation Language  Limiting  Payment 
of    night    and    Correspondence    School 
Benefits. 
1.  Tou  have  asked  our  opinion  as  to  the 

VA's  authority  to  pay  educational  assistance 

benefits  to  veterans  enrolling  In  filght  and 


correspondence  schools  after  October  1,  1981. 
the  beginning  of  FY  1982.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  Pub.  L.  No.  97-35  altered  the 
entitlement  of  these  veterans  by  repealing 
38  use.  }  1677  (flight  training)  and  amend- 
ing 38  use.  5  1786(a)(1)  (reducing  reim- 
bursement to  correspondence  trainees  from 
70  percent  to  55  percent  effective  October  1. 
1981.)  However,  the  Conference  Report  on 
H.R.  4034.  the  FY  1982  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  Includes  the 
following  proviso  In  the  Readjustment  Ben- 
efits (RB)  account  language: 

"Provided,  That  this  appropriation  Is  here- 
by reduced  by  $19,700,000  through  the  elimi- 
nation of  payments  for  filght  and  corre- 
spondence training  benefits,  except  for  those 
persons  enrolled  In  flight  training  on  August 
31.  1981,  and  correspondence  training  on 
September  30.  1981.  and  who  remain  con- 
tinuously thereafter  so  enrolled  and  meet 
the   applicable   requirements   of  eligibility.  " 

2.  The  "savings"  clause  of  the  appropria- 
tion language  pertaining  to  filght  training 
corresponds  substantially  with  the  language 
of  section  2006(b)  of  Pub.  L.  No.  97-35.  The 
effect  Is  that  both  title  38  and  the  appro- 
priation language  prohibit  payment  to  vet- 
erans who  enroll  in  flight  training  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,  unless  they  had  previously 
enrolled  by  August  31,  1981.  However,  vet- 
erans who  enroll  in  correspondence  school 
after  October  1,  1981,  appear  to  be  eligible 
for  benefits  under  38  U.S.C.  S  1786,  while  the 
RB  appropriation  language  would  apparently 
bar  payments  to  these  Individuals. 

3.  At  the  present  time,  this  matter  Is  fur- 
ther confused  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Con- 
gress to  forward  H.R.  4034  to  the  President. 
As  an  interim  measure,  the  Senate  has  pro- 
posed that  the  following  language  be  in- 
serted in  H.J.  Res.  325,  the  continuing  res- 
olution authorizing  funding  for  all  agencies 
for  FY   1982: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  Joint  resolution,  except  section  102, 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  proj- 
ects or  activities  provided  for  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1982  (H.R.  4034),  at  a  rate  of  opera- 
tions and  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner 
provided  for  In  the  conference  report  and 
joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-222) 
filed  In  the  House  of  Rep-esentatlves  on 
September  U.  1981,  as  If  such  Act  bad 
been  enacted  into  law." 

It  Is  the  Senate's  Intent  that  the  VA 
operate  its  programs  within  the  limits  pro- 
vided for  In  the  conference  version  of  H.R. 
4034,  which  Includes  the  limitation  on 
flight  and  correspondence  benefits  quoted 
above. 

4.  While  we  are  aware  that  an  argiiment 
could  be  made  that  the  language  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  does  not  constitute  a  re- 
peal of  the  VA's  authority  to  malce  pay- 
ments to  new  enrollees  in  correspondence 
courses,  it  Is  our  opinion  that  this  argu- 
ment is  legally  insufficient.  We  believe  that 
the  conferees  on  the  VA's  appropriation  bill 
clearly  Intended  to  prohibit  payment  to  new 
enrollees  In  correspondence  courses.  The 
same  Committee  in  the  Senate  offered  the 
language  quoted  above  as  an  amendment  to 
the  continuing  resolution  when  It  l)ecame 
apparent  that  H.R.  4034  would  not  be  en- 
acted into  law  by  October  I,  1981.  The  lan- 
guage Is  susceptible  to  varying  Interpreta- 
tions, but  we  think  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
intent  of  the  Senate  Is  to  prohibit  payment 
to  any  person  enrolling  In  a  correspondence 
course  after  September  30,  1981. 

5.  .■\lthough  time  constraints  have  not 
permuted  us  to  examine  this  Issue  In  depth, 
we  conclude  that  the  VA  will  have  no  au- 
thority to  make  payments  to  these  Individ- 
uals during  the  period  when  the  contlnulnr; 
resolution  is  in  effect.  If  H  R.  4034  is  en- 
acted with  substantially  the  same  language 
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th't  was  agreed  to  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee the  same  roncluslon  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  FY  1982.  It  should  be  expressly 
noted  that  we  have  not  reached  any  con- 
clusion wtlh  regard  to  the  question  cf  wheth- 
er the  language  of  H  R.  4034  or  the  con- 
linulng  resolution  constitutes  a  repeal  of 
the   entitlement   to   such   benefits. 

"It  has  long  been  established  that  the 
mere  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds,  without  further  words  modifying  or 
repealing,  expressly  or  by  clear  implication, 
the  substantive  law,  does  not  in  and  of  itself 
defeat  a  Government  obligation  created  by 
statute.  United  States  v.  Vuife,  233  U.S.  509. 
34  set  664.  58  L.Ed.  1071  (1914):  Ralston  v. 
united  States.  91  Ct.Cl,  91  (1940),  cert,  de- 
nied. 311  U.S.  687.  61  set.  65,  85  L.Ed.  444, 
involving  a  lack  of  appropriations  to  pay  a 
naval  officer  his  retired  pay  and  allowances 
pursuant  to  a  special  act  placing  him  on  the 
retired  list.  The  failure  to  appropriate  funds 
to  meet  statutory  obligations  prevents  the 
accounting  officers  of  the  Government  from 
making  disbursements,  but  such  rights  are 
enforceable  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  Gibney  v. 
united  States.  114  Ct.Cl.  38.  51,  52  (1949); 
Leonard  v.  United  States.  80  Ct.Cl.  147 
(1935)  New  York  Central  R.R.  v.  United 
States' 65  CtCI.  115.  128  (1928).  aff'd  279 
US  73.  49  set.  260.  73  L.Ed.  619  (1929): 
Danford  v.  United  States,  62  Ct  CI.  285 
1 1926) ;  Strong  v.  United  States,  60  Ct.Cl.  627. 
630  (1925):  Ferns  v.  United  States.  27  Ct.Cl. 
542.  546  ( 1892).  "  Neio  York  Airways  v.  United 
States.  369  F.2d  743.  748  (Ct.Cl.  1966). 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  likelihood  of 
litigation  on  this  issue  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced if  the  Congress  took  steps  which  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  (127  Cong.  Rec.  H6202-03 
(dally  ed.  Sept.  15.  1981)  (remarks  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  (copy  attached)).  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  steps,  we  will  reserve  an  opin- 
ion on  this  Issue  for  another  time. 

6  If  you  have  any  questions  about  this 
matter,  nlease  contact  Patrick  Ryan  at  ex- 
tension 5017. 

Neal  C.  Lawson, 
Assistant  General  Covnsel. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
view,  if  GI  bill  l;enefits  for  correspond- 
ence training  are  to  be  further  reduced 
or  terminated  or,  indeed,  if  any  changes 
in  a  title  38  entitlement  program  are  to 
be  made — legislative  action  to  achieve 
the  desired  results  should  be  taken  in  a 
measure  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committees.  It  is  not  an 
appropriate  function  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  to  propose  in  appro- 
priations bills  that  entitlements  under 
current  law  be  terminated  or  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
amend  the  entitlement  provision  in  title 
38,  section  1786(a)  (D  ,  to  provide  that 
such  entitlement  would  continue  in 
effect — 

Inlotwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  unless  enacted  in  express  limitation  of 
I  this  section].  .  .  . 

This  "notwithstanding"  reference  is 
snecifically  designed  to  sunersede  or 
eliminate  the  effectiveness  of  any  appro- 
l>riations  rider  or  other  enactment — in- 
cluding the  proviso  incorporated  by  ref- 
erence to  H.R.  4034  in  the  continuing 
resolution — unless  such  rider  or  enact- 
ment— whether  previously  or  subse- 
Quentlv  enacted— expressly  limits  or  al- 
ters the  entitlement  in  section  1786ia> 
of  title  38  by  making  specific  reference 
to  that  pro\ision. 


Therefore,  in  addition  to  providing  for 
the  continuation  of  GI  bill  benefits  for 
correspondence  training  in  fiscal  year 
1982  as  apreed  to  by  Congress  and 
enacted  only  2  months  ago  in  the  Recon- 
ciliation Act,  this  amendment  stands  for 
the  proposition  that  if  this  entitlement 
is  to  be  terminated  or  restricted  it  should 
not  be  done  through  the  appropriations 
process  but  rather  through  the  author- 
ization process  and  that,  if  that  is  to  be 
done,  it  should  be  done  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally by  specific  reference  to  the 
title  38  entitlement  provision. 

As  I  noted,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  be  consistent  with  the  view- 
point expressed  by  Chairman  Montgom- 
ery on  the  House  floor — and  in  which 
I  concurred  during  the  Senates  consid- 
eration of  the  continuing  resolution  on 
September  25— that — 

Legislated  entitlements  cannat  be  repealed 
by  Indirection  or  imprecise  riders  suggesting 
that  the  funds  were  not  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  a  vaguely  defined  purpose. 

At  that  time,  I  also  stated : 

Those  remarks  ssem  even  more  apt  In  light 
of  the  once-removed  nature  of  the  action  now 
being  taken  by  this  body  with  respect  to  that 
conference  raport. 

The  amendment  is  also  consistent  with 
the  statement  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wyoming  iMr.  Simpson" 
who,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  noted  during  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  the  Continuing 
Resolution  that  he  did — 
not  support  this  action  of  the  conferees,  tak- 
en unilaterally  in  disregard  of  the  legislative 
plans  Eo  carefully  worked  out  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tees. .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  committee  chairman 
for  his  cooperation  in  joining  with  me  in 
this  measure  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
Congress  under  the  Reconciliation  Act 
regarding  GI  bill  benefits  for  correspond- 
ence training,  to  remove  the  uncertain 
legal  status  regarding  the  availability  of 
and  entitlement  to  these  benefits,  and 
to  express  and  signify  emphatically  the 
disposition  of  the  Senate  in  terms  of  the 
appropriate  division  of  responsibilities 
between  the  authorization  and  appropri- 
ations processes. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  544)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
are  aware,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  asked  tlie  Senate  to 
delay  consideration  of  S.  266  to  allow 
h'm  time  to  prepare  a  floor  amendment 
to  this  measure.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  is  correct.  I  had  intended  to 
offer  an  amendment,  which  would  incor- 
porate the  provisions  of  S.  349,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  Administrative 
Procedure  and  Judicial  Review  Act.  to 
S.  266.  The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
did  hold  hearings  on  S.  349  in  July  and 
had  on  two  occasions  sclieduled  commit- 
tee meetings  to  consider  the  bill.  Unfor- 
tunately, both  those  sessions  were  can- 
celed. 


Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  S.  349 
are  identical  to  legislation  which  passed 
the  Senate  imanimously  last  session.  I 
have  for  some  time  supported  this  legis- 
lation, first  introduced  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress, a  bill  to  reform  the  administrative 
procedures  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  allow  for  judicial  review  of  cer- 
tain final  decisions  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. I  believe  S.  349  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent bill  that  refiects  several  years  of 
diligent  work  by  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  its  staff  in  con- 
sultation with  me  and  my  staff. 

I  have  consulted  with  Senator  Simpson 
and  believe  we  have  reached  an  accepta- 
ble compromise  which  will  allow  S.  266 
to  be  considered  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  knows,  I  have 
scheduled  a  committee  meeting  for  the 
25th  of  November  to  consider  S.  349. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  understand- 
ing that  the  new  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  would  like 
an  opportunity  to  thoroughly  review  the 
provisions  of  S.  349,  I  appreciate  his 
commitment  to  hold  the  markup  on 
S.  349  on  the  25th  of  November.  It  is 
further  my  understanding  that  his  in- 
tention is  to  move  the  measure  to  the 
floor  in  an  expeditious  manner. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  When  the  measure  is 
marked  up,  I  expect  to  recommend  that 
it  be  expeditiously  considered  by  the 
committee.  I  also  would  intend  to  work 
for  its  expeditious  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

I  know  of  the  strong  concern  and  hard 
work  Senator  Hart  has  put  into  his  leg- 
islation and  appreciate  his  longstanding 
concern  for  the  rights  of  the  American 
veteran. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
S.  266  as  reported  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  fce  printed  in  the  Record, 
ao  follows: 

Summary  of  S.  286  as  Reported 

The  basic  purpose  of  S.  266  as  reported 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Committee 
bill")  is  to  foster  greater  coordination  and 
sharing  of  health-care  resources  between  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  order  to  minimize  dupli- 
cation and  underulilization  of  Federal  direct 
health -care  facilities,  reduce  cosU.  and  en- 
hance health  care,  as  well  as  to  establish  the 
Veterans'  Administration  health-care  system 
as  the  primary  backup  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  health-care  system  for  treatment  of 
combat  casualties  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This 
would  be  accomplished  through  establish- 
ment of  an  interagency  committee  to  plan 
and  coordinate  such  sharing,  as  well  as  by 
amendments  to  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
which  would  provide  authority  for  peacetime 
and  contingency  sharing  and  coordination  of 
health-care  resources  between  the  two  agen- 
cies. 

Included  In  the  Committee  bill  are  pro- 
visions which  would: 

1.  Establish  a  VA  DOD  Health-Care  Re- 
sources Coordination  Committee  composed  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  VA  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Af- 
fairs, or  their  d?signees.  and  other  employees 
they  designate. 

2.  Establish  as  functions  <to  promote  the 
coordination  and  sharing  ol  health-care 
services)   of  the  interagency  committee  the 
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de  that  sharing  agreements  will  not 
\  permanent  reduction  of  Veterans' 
beds    below    the    minimum 
1  rescribed  by  law 

within  nine  months  of  enact- 
the  Joint  establishment  by  the  Ad- 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Sec- 
Defense  of  guidelines  for  the  inter- 
h  iring  of  health-care  resources  Such 
shall   provide   for  sharing  agree- 
local  administrators  which  permit 
g  of  any  health-care  resource,  the 
of  any  eligible  beneficiary  of  the 
on  a  referral  basis,  the  relm- 
to  the  providing  facility  for  the 
•rvices  provided  at  rates  reflecting 
Itions  and  actual  costs,  and  a  45- 
i'  period  for  each  agency. 

for  annual  submission  to  Con- 
joint report  by  the  Administrator 
■  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
covers  guidelines  and  their  revi- 
as.sessment  of  opportunities  for  co- 
and  sharing,  recommendations  for 
legislative   changes,   a  review  of 
I  greements.    activities    of    the    two 
nder  such  agreements,  and  other 
activities  directed   toward  pro- 
ma.ximum  feasible  efficient  use  of 
;th-care  resources. 
de  during  a  period  of  war  or  na- 
for  the  establishment  of  a 
priority  to  the  furnishing  of  hospital 
urging   home   care,   medical    services, 
services  to  members  of  the  Armed 
active   duty    than    to   any   other 
persons  eligible  for  such  care  and 
the  exception  of  veterans  with 
nected  disabilities. 
d?  during  a  period  of  war  or  na- 
for  the  President  to  author- 
Aiministrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
ifith  private  facilities  for  the  pro- 
lospltal  care  and  medical  services 
groups  of  eligible  veterans  with 
-care  needs  which  might  other- 
le  met  In  VA  facilities. 

that  within  90  days  after  the 

of  war  or  a  period   of  national 

the    Administrator   of    Veterans 

11  submit  to  the  committees  a  re- 

ijiplementation  of  the  plan  for  the 

of  facilities  and  personnel  to  pro- 

ty  health  care  to  members  of  the 
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le  that  within  180  days  of  enact- 
1  his  legislation,  the  Administrator 
^  into  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
Defense   under  which   they  shall 
•ursue  planning  activities  and  to 
procedures   and    guidelines    under 
contingency   provisions    mav    be 
ed. 

DISCtTSSION 

'or  greater  coordination  and  shar- 
of  health-care  resources 
past  decade  Congress  has   been 
about  the  rapidly  increasing  cost 
are.  In  order  to  minimize  the  role 
ion  or  underutlUzatlon  of  health- 
various   authorizations   have 
to  Federal  agencies  to  share  their 
and  the  private  sector  has  been 
>  coordinate  and  plan   the  use  of 
resources   through    the   mecha- 
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nlsms  created  by  the  National  Health  Plan- 
ning and  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974. 

As  part  of  its  efforts  to  monitor  such  ac- 
tivities, the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
conducted  a  series  of  studies  looking  at  In- 
efficiencies in  the  delivery  of  health  services. 
On  June  14,  1978.  the  OAO  l^ued  a  report 
entitled.  "Legislation  Needed  to  Encourage 
Better  Use  of  Federal  Medical  Resources  and 
Remove  Obstacles  to  Interagency  Sharing." 
This  study  was  based  on  headquarters  inter- 
views and  field  studies  at  fifty  facilities  of 
the  VA,  DOD.  and  HEW.  On  the  basis  of  this 
review,  GAO  recommended  that  Congress  en- 
act legislation  to  establish  a  greatly  expanded 
and  cost-effective  interagency  sharing  pro- 
gram which  should: 

Establish  a  Federal  policy  that  directs  In- 
teragency sharing  when  appropriate. 

Authorize  each  Federal  direct  health  care 
provider  to  accept  all  categories  of  eligible 
beneficiaries  on  a  referral  basis  when  advan- 
tageous to  the  Government  and  care  of  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  would  not  be  adversely 
affected. 

Eliminate  all  restrictions  on  the  types  of 
medical  services  which  can  be  shared. 

Authorize  Federal  field  hospital  managers 
to  enter  into  sharing  arrangementSs  subject 
to  headquarters  veto  only  if  Judged  not  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Government. 

Authorize  expansion  of  services  as  neces- 
sary to  use  Federal  medical  resources  in  the 
most  cost-effective  manner. 

Establish  a  policy  requiring  full  use  of 
available  nearby  Federal  medical  resources 
before  using  civilian  or  distant  Federal  medi- 
cal resources. 

Authorize  the  establishment  of  a  method 
of  reimbursement  under  which  the  providing 
Federal  hospital  would  receive  any  revenues 
received   to  off.set  any  expenses  incurred. 

Assign  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  the  responsibility  to  d )  coordinate 
the  implementation  of  an  effective  inter- 
agency Federal  medical  resources  sharing 
program  and  (2)  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  progress  being  made 
toward  increased  sharing  of  these  resources. 

S.  2fl6  is  designed  to  establish  the  legisla- 
tive mandate  for  coordination  and  sharing 
of  health-care  resources  between  the  VA  and 
DOD  when  it  is  beneficial  to  both  agencies. 
It  promotes  such  activities  designed  to  en- 
hance the  efficiency  and  quality  of  health- 
service  delivery  by  the  two  agencies  while 
removing  perceived  barriers  and  disincen- 
tives. 
Establishment  of  an  interagency  committee 

to  promote  the  coordination  and  sharing 

0/  health-care  resources 

In  order  to  establish  a  focal  point  of  ac- 
countability for  the  promotion  of  inter- 
agency activities  directed  toward  the  coordi- 
nation and  sharing  of  health-care  resources, 
this  Act  establishes  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Department  of  Defense  Health- 
care Resources  Coordination  Committee 
Re.sponsibillty  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  this  committee  is  vested  in  the 
chief  medical  officers  of  the  two  agencies. 
They  may  JolJitly  chair  the  committee  or 
designate  officials  to  serve  in  their  behalf. 
Since  there  are  .specific  tasks,  such  as  anal- 
yses and  re-;orts.  to  be  undertaken,  it  Is 
assumed  that  agency  employees  will  be  as- 
signed to  work  on  and  with  the  Interagency 
committee. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  legislation  which 
would  preclude  the  use  of  existing  mecha- 
nisms to  perform  the  specified  functions,  as 
long  as  accountability  is  retained  by  the  chief 
medical  officers.  For  example,  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Department  of  Defense,  and 
Public  Health  Service  have  formed  a  Federal 
Health  Resource  Sharing  Committee,  and 
there  are  VA  and  DOD  committees  that  oper- 
ate in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  (FEMA).  To  the 
rxtput  that  sucii  groups  which  have  been 
formed  on  an  administrative  basis  engage  in 


similar  or  identical  tasks,  there  should  not 
be  a  duplication  of  effort. 

The  specified  functions  call  for  establish- 
ment of  a  planning  process  whereby  the  two 
agencies  review  the  current  status  of  coordi- 
nation and  sharing.  Identify  andk  assess  fur- 
ther opportunities,  and  then  develop  goals 
with  specific  objectives  for  submission  to  the 
directors  of  their  respective  agencies.  Once 
the  Administrator  of  Veteran's  Affairs  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  issue  guidelines  for 
the  sharing  of  health-care  resources,  the 
interagency  committee  shall  continue  to  pro- 
vide guidance  and  shall  monitor  the  Imple- 
mentation of  activities  designed  to  promote 
such  coordination  and  sharing  As  part  of  the 
ongoing  nature  of  the  planning  process,  the 
Interagency  committee  shall  not  only  iden- 
tify further  improvements  which  can  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  experience  with  the 
program,  but  shall  also  keep  informed  of 
resource  changes  anticipated  by  each  of  the 
agencies  and  their  potential  Impacts  on  co- 
ordination and  sharing.  Such  changes  spe- 
cifically Include  the  addition  of  new  facilities 
and  the  acquisition  of  major  equipment,  but 
consideration  should  also  be  given  to  other 
changes  such  as  those  involving  personnel 
utilization  and  management  systems. 

The  Act  also  provides  special  authorities 
which  may  be  Invoked  during  a  period  of  war 
or  national  emergency  involving  armed  con- 
flict. Although  the  planning  for  medical  con- 
tingencies in  such  situations  has  a  different 
emphasis  than  peacetime  coordination  and 
sharing,  both  wartime  and  peacetime  efforts 
should  strive  for  maximum  efficient  use  of 
Federal  resources.  Furthermore,  the  GAO 
has  pointed  out  in  a  report  issued  June  26, 
1980,  that  the  experience  gained  In  peace- 
time coordination  and  sharing  can  form  an 
experience  base  for  contingency  situations. 
Therefore,  the  interagency  committee  Is  also 
charged  with  developing  a  plan  for  the  effec- 
tive utilization  of  Veterans'  Administration 
resources,  as  authorized  in  this  Act,  to  assist 
in  meeting  medical  contingencies  which 
might  result  from  a  period  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

It  Is  recognized  that  the  President  from 
time  to  time  Issues  Executive  orders  estab- 
lishing procedures  to  be  followed  during  such 
emergency  periods.  The  contingency  plan- 
ning is  designed  to  assure  that  preparation 
is  made  for  effective  use  of  the  special  au- 
thorities in  this  Act  at  such  time  as  they 
might  be  invoked  by  the  President  or  Con- 
gress. Such  contingency  planning  shall  be 
done  in  consultation  with  such  other  agen- 
cies as  the  President  may  direct,  such  as 
FEMA  and  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

In  order  to  assure  appropriate  participa- 
tion of  all  the  Armed  Forces  in  planning  and 
implementation  directed  toward  maximizing 
coordinating  and  sharing,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  shall  con- 
sult regularly  with  the  surgeons  general  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
Amendment  of  title  38  United  States  Code 
Since  the  Act  clarifies  and  expands  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  in  regard  to  the  coordination  and 
sharing  of  health-care  resources,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  amend  section  5011  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  The  existing;  section  would  be- 
come subsection  (a),  and  would  be  amended 
to  eliminate  the  existing  authority  for  the 
mutual  transfer  between  the  two  agencle'; 
without  reimbursement  of  facilities,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  or  material  needed  and 
proper  for  the  care  of  veterans.  This  does 
not  mean  that  such  transfers  are  prohibited, 
but  that  they  are  to  take  rlace  through  shar- 
in-i;  agreements  as  created  herein. 

The  new  subsection  (ai  would  be  further 
amended  to  require  that  the  Administrator 
not  enter  into  any  agreement  which  would 
rciult  in  a  permanent  reduction  of  Veterans' 
Administration  beds  below  the  minimum 
number  prescribed  by  law. 
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New  subsections  (b)  through  (di  would 
establish  a  legislative  mandate  for  Inter- 
agency sharing  between  the  Veteran's'  Ad- 
imnistraticn  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
when  it  is  mutually  beneficial  They  do  not 
alter  the  autonomy  and  sepaiata  statutory 
responsibilities  of  the  two  agencies,  nor  al- 
ter their  existing  missions  and  management 
authority 

Establishment  of  guidelines  for  the  sharing 
of  health-care  resources 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consid- 
eration of  the  recommendations  de.eloped  by 
the  VA  DOD  Health-Care  Resources  Coordi- 
nation Committee,  are  to  establish  within 
nine  months  guideline?  for  the  sharing  of 
health-care  resources.  Although  this  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  foster  such  sharing  to 
the  maximum^ extent  feasible.  It  is  not  meant 
to  Infringe  upon  the  responsibilities  of  the 
VA  and  DOD  under  titles  38  and  10.  Nor  Is 
it  meant  .o  alter  or  preclude  the  continued 
use  of  other  authorltle.^  for  coordination 
and  shaiing  (such  as  31  U.S.C.  5  686.  10 
U.S.C.  S  1074(b).  or  38  U  B.C.  §616  and 
St053). 

The  guidelines  shall  provide  that  the  dl- 
ractor  or  commanding  officer  of  each  health- 
care facility  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  appropriate,  and  consistent  with 
their  responsibilities,  enter  into  sharing 
agreements.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is 
to  encourage  free  negotiation  at  the  local  fa- 
cility level.  It  does  not  preclude  the  nego- 
tiation of  Interagency  sharing  at  any  other 
level  within  the  providing  agencies. 

Any  health -care  resources  may  be  shared 
including  support  and  administrative  serv- 
ices as  long  as  they  are  clearly  identified  In 
the  sharing  agreements.  Likewise,  any  eli- 
gible beneficiaries  of  one  agency  may  receive 
services  from  a  facility  of  the  other  agency 
as  long  as  the  services  are  explicitly  identi- 
fied, are  on  a  referral  basis,  and  do  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  services  provided  to  the 
primary  beneficiaries  of  the  providing  agency. 
Although  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  op- 
posed to  including  military  dependents 
among  eligible  recipients  of  shared  services, 
this  Committee  believes  that  there  are  ade- 
quate Esfeguaids  in  the  new  provisions  to 
protect  primary  beneficiaries  and  that  local 
administrators  must  be  given  as  much  dis- 
cretion as  is  feasible  In  the  Implementation 
of  sharing  agreements. 

Local  administrators  already  have  con- 
siderable contracting  and  purchasing  au- 
thority. The  majority  of  interagency  shar- 
ing opportunities  are  the  types  of  manage- 
ment and  resource  allocation  proposals  which 
would  clearly  be  within  their  capabilities. 
However.  In  order  to  support  agencywlde 
planning  and  coordination  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  chief  medical  officers  of  the  two  agen- 
cies to  have  a  45-day  period  within  which 
to  review  all  sharing  agreements.  They  may 
Jointly  approve  or  individually  disapprove 
such  a?reement.s  on  an  earlier  date,  but  if 
no  action  is  taken  by  the  end  of  the  review 
period,  the  sharing  agreements  will  auto- 
matically become  effective  on  the  46th  day 
after  submission  (or  on  the  effective  date 
specified  in  the  agreement  as  approved ) . 
Failure  to  conform  to  the  guidelines  pre- 
sumably would  be  the  major  basis  for  dis- 
approval, though  the  chief  medical  officers 
probably  would  also  consider  the  relationship 
of  sharing  agreements  to  systemwlde  health 
resource  allocations. 

One  of  the  previous  disincentives  to  shar- 
ing has  been  the  application  of  standard  OMB 
reimbursement  rates  which  must  be  charged 
even  when  the  service;  may  be  obtained  for 
less  through  prival';  contracting  or  are  of 
negligible  cost  to  the  providing  facility.  The 
guidelines  would  assure  that  the  providing 
facility  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  serv- 
ices on  the  basis  of  local  conditions  and  needs 
and  the  actual  ;osts  to  the  facility  being  re- 


imbursed. It  is  assumed  that  the  two  agen- 
cies will  establish  accounting  procedures 
with  adequate  flexibility  so  that  reimburse- 
ments are  not  lost  due  to  the  timing  of  funds 
availability  In  relation  to  the  budget  cycle. 

So  that  Congre-s  may  monitor  the  program 
for  sharing  health-care  resources,  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  addressing  the  de- 
velopment, modification,  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  guidoilnes  for  such  sharing.  The 
Joint  report  Is  also  to  include  a  review  of 
other  interagency  coordination,  planning, 
and  activities  involving  either  agency  di- 
rected toward  producing  the  maximum  feas- 
ible efficient  use  of  Federal  health-care  re- 
sources, as  well  as  any  legislative  recommen- 
dations to  further  facilitate  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  between  and  by  the  two 
agencies. 

Contingency  authority  for  periods  of  war  or 
national  emergency 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  Indicated 
that  there  could  be  combat  situations  in 
which  they  would  not  have  the  capacity  to 
meet  the  demands  for  hospital  care  or  casual- 
ties. To  correct  this  deficiency,  DOD  is  estab- 
lishing voluntary  agreements  with  civilian 
hospitals  across  the  country  to  provide  back- 
up through  what  is  called  the  Civilian-Mili- 
tary Contingency  Hospital  System. 

The  GAO  has  reviewed  the  contingency 
planning  for  combat  casualties  and  issued  a 
report  on  June  26.  1980.  entitled.  "The  Con- 
gress Should  Mandate  Formation  of  a  Mlli- 
tary-VA-ClvlUan  Contingency  Hospital  Sys- 
tem." It  found  that  there  are  serious  Inade- 
quacies in  the  existing  contingency  plans  and 
their  reliance  on  civilian  hospitals.  Efforts  to 
involve  the  VA  huve  been  limited,  in  part  be- 
cause of  questions  atxaut  the  legislative  au- 
thority of  the  VA  to  treat  combat  casualties. 

GAO  has  recommended  that  Congress  en- 
act legislation  which  provides  that  both  DOD 
and  VA  fully  participate  in  Federal  medical 
planning  for  and  care  of  returning  wartime 
casualties.  They  state  that  such  legislation 
should: 

Give  VA  the  mission  of  providing  direct 
medical  support  to  DOD  for  treating  battle- 
field casualties. 

Place  battlefi.jld  casualties  above  veterans 
with  non-service-connected,  nonemergency 
conditions  in  VA's  priority  for  care. 

Remove  numerous  obstacles  to  Interagency 
sharing,  as  GAO  previously  recommended, 
so  that  VA  and  DOD  may  establish  a  strong 
peacetime  medical  resources  sharing  pro- 
gram to  serve  as  an  effective  foundation  for 
a  mllitary-VA-clvlUan  contingency  hospital 
system. 

Delay  in  expanding  the  VA's  mission  to 
incorporate  the  planning  for  the  treatment 
of  combat  casualties  could  result  in  un- 
necessary confusion  during  mobilization  as 
well  as  underuse  of  the  VA's  medical 
capabilities. 

The  VA  as  the  major  Federal  direct  health 
care  system  should  have  a  principal  role 
as  a  contingency  backup  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  particularly  In  view  of  the  close 
association  of  Its  mission  with  the  defense 
of  the  nation.  This  legislation  would  pro- 
vide appropriate  contingency  authority  to 
the  Administrator  which  could  be  used  only 
during  a  period  of  war  or  a  period  of  na- 
tional emergency  involving  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  armed  conflict. 

A  higher  priority  would  be  established  for 
the  furnishing  of  health-care  services  to 
active  duty  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
than  to  any  other  eligible  group  with  the 
exception  of  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities  The  DOD  Is  to  reimburse  the 
VA  for  such  services,  and  the  funds  received 
are  to  be  credited  to  each  facility  providing 
the  services. 

During  such  contingency  conditions.  VA 
facilities  providing  backup  services  to  IX)D 
might  be  unable  to  fulfill  the  urgent  needs 
of  veterans  because  of  utilization  by  mem- 


bers of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  legislation 
provides  that  the  President  may  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  contract  with  private 
.^acuities  for  the  provision  of  hospital  care 
and  medical  services  to  two  classes  of  vet- 
erans eligible  for  health  care.  Contract  serv- 
ices could  be  provided  to  a  veteran  already 
receiving  medical  services  from  the  VA  in 
any  case  in  which  delay  in  providing  care 
would  likely  result  in  deterioration  of  the 
veteran's  condition.  Such  services  could  also 
t>e  provided  to  a  veteran  eligible  for  care 
or  services  In  a  medical  emergency  which 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  life  of  such 
veteran  when  the  VA  facility  concerned  Is 
using  a  substantial  portion  of  its  capacity 
for  the  treatment  of  active  duty  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  These  two  situations 
require  a  Judgment  or  finding  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director.  Such  authority  may  be 
delegated  under  regulations  associated  with 
the  contingency  plans  for  decentralized  ope- 
rations under  emergency  conditions. 

These  new  authorities  should  provide  the 
VA  with  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  the 
military  medical  needs  of  DOD  while  attend- 
ing the  urgent  health-care  requirements  of 
eligible  veterans.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall,  within  180  days  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  enter  into  an  agreement  to  pur- 
sue planning  activities  and  to  establish  pro- 
cedures and  guidelines  for  implementation 
of  the  contingency  authorities  created  In 
subsection  (e).  So  that  Congress  may  moni- 
tor the  Implementation  of  these  provisions, 
the  Act  calls  for  specific  reports  on  the  pro- 
vision of  priority  care  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  use  of  contract 
services. 

Cost  Estimate 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office 
Vi'ashington.  DC.  September  22.  1981. 
Hon.  Alan  K.  Simpson, 
Chairmun  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.   Senate.   Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  :  Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  reviewed 
S.  266.  the  Veterans  Administration  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  Health-Care  Resources 
Sharing  Act.  as  ordered  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Septem- 
ber 21.  1981. 

This  bill  would  direct  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  establish  an  interagency  commit- 
tee to  btudy  the  possible  opportunities  for 
the  sharing  of  the  medical  resources  of  their 
agencies  and  to  recommend  policies  and  pro- 
cedures to  niaximize  such  sharing.  While 
this  bill  could  eventually  result  in  savings  to 
the  federal  government  through  the  coordi- 
nation and  sharing  of  these  medical  re- 
sources. CBO  is  unable  to  estimate  the  mag- 
nitude of  such  savings  without  knowledge 
of  the  new  policies  and  procedures  that 
would  ultimately  be  established. 
Sln:»rely, 

Alice  M.  Rivlin. 

Director. 

Recwlatort  Impact  Statement 
In  compliance  with  paragraph  lUb)  of 
rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  made  an  evaluation  of  the  regulatory 
impact  which  would  be  incurred  In  carrying 
out  the  Committee  bill.  The  results  of  that 
evaluation  are  described  below 

The  Committee  bill  would  establish  a  VA/ 
DOD  Health-Care  Resources  Coordination 
Committee  to  serve  planning  and  advisory 
functions,  and  would  amend  title  38  United 
States  Code  to  provide  authorltv  for  the 
sharlne  of  health-care  resources  between  the 
VA  and  DOD,  for  the  establishment  of  con- 
tingency arrangements  for  the  VA  to  serve 
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Record  f  f  Votes  Cast  in  Committee 
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of  health-care  resources  between  the  two 
a;^en:lcs  ere  not  adequate.  In  this  regard, 
the  Conimii-tee  notes  ihat,  despite  existing 
i.u;hority  to  share  health-care  resources. 
Loth  pursuant  to  the  Eco..omy  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
683)  hnd  various  specific  provisions  in  titles 
10  and  33.  other  factors  discourage  greater 
sharing  between  the  two  agencies. 

(3)  That  greater  coordination  and  sharing 
of  health-care  resources  between  the  two 
agencies  could  be  achieved  without  having 
a  detrimental  effect  on  each  agency's  primary 
beneficiaries. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  would  state 
Congressional  findings  with  reference  to  the 
relationships  between  the  two  agencies' 
health-care  resources  during  a  period  of  war 
or  national   emergency,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  That,  during  a  period  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency,  there  might  be  situations 
In  which  the  health-care  resources  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  not  be  ade- 
quate to  treat  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  wounded  or  injured  during  the 
war  or  national  emergency. 

(2)  That  the  VA  has  an  organized  health- 
care system  that  could  serve  as  a  backup  to 
the  health-care  resources  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  In  meeting  the  medical  con- 
tingencies that  might  occur  during  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency. 

SECTION     3 

Would  establish  an  interagency  committee 
to  be  known  as  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion/Department of  Defense  Health-Care 
Resources  Coordination  Committee  ("VA/ 
DOD  Committee")  to  promote  the  coordina- 
tion of  health-care  services  between  the  VA 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to  pro- 
vide guidance  to  the  two  agencies  regarding 
the  sharing  of  the  health -care  resources  of 
the  two  agencies.  The  Committee  intends 
the  establishment  of  this  Committee  to  be 
concrete  evidence  of  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress to  promote  greater  coordination  and 
sharing  of  health-care  resources  between 
the  two  agencies  and  for  this  Committee  to 
serve  the  important  function  of  providing 
guidance  to  the  two  agencies  on  ways  to 
achieve  greater  coordination  and  sharing. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  would  estab- 
lish the  VA  DOD  Committee. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  would  provide 
that  the  VADOD  Committee  membership  is 
to  consist  of  the  VA  Chief  Medical  Director 
("Chief  Medical  Director")  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  ("As- 
sistant Secretary'),  or  their  respective 
designees,  together  with  other  employees  of 
the  two  agencies  that  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  mutu- 
ally designate  to  serve  on  that  committee 

Subsection  (c)  section  3  would  prescribe 
specific  actions  that  the  VA/DOD  Committee 
would  be  required  to  undertake,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  so  as  to  promote  the  coordina- 
tion of  health-care  services  between  the  two 
agencies  and  to  provide  guidance  to  the  two 
agencies  on  the  sharing  of  health-care  re- 
sources between  them. 

Clause  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  3 
would  direct  the  VA  DOD  Committee  to  re- 
view current  policies  and  practices  relating 
to  the  two  agencies  regarding  the  coordina- 
tion and  sharing  of  health-care  resources, 
including  administrative  and  support  serv- 
ices, between  the  two  agencies.  The  Commit- 
tee intends  that  this  review  include  not  only 
the  practice  and  policies  of  each  of  the  two 
agencies  but  also  any  government-wide  prac- 
tices or  policies  that  affect  the  sharing  of  re- 
sources between  the  agencies. 

Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  3 
would  direct  the  VA/DOD  Committee  to 
identify  and  assess  opportunities  for  the  co- 
ordination and  sharing  of  health-care  re- 
sources between  the  two  agencies  that  would 
not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  quality  of 
health    care   provided    by    either   agency   or 


either  agency's  priorities  for  care  established 
under  current  law,  for  that  agency's  primary 
beneficiaries  (defined  in  new  subsection  (di 
(4)  of  section  5011  of  title  38  as  proposed  to 
be  added  by  section  4(a)  of  this  bill).  In 
this  regard,  the  Committee  inten^ts  a  thor- 
oughgoing review  aimed  at  the  discovery  end 
evaluation  of  new  opportunities  as  well  as 
the  analysis  of  those  that  are  already  known 
and  might  effectively  be  enlarged. 

Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  3 
would  direct  the  VA/E>OD  Committee  to  de- 
velop proposed  changes  in  the  policies  and 
procedures  of  the  two  agencies  in  order  to 
produce  the  maximum  feasible  coordination 
and  sharing  of  health-care  resources  be- 
tween the  two  agencies  and  to  recommend 
these  proposed  changes  to  heads  of  the  two 
agencies  for  their  review  and  action  as  au- 
thorl<;ed  by  provisions  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code  (including  present  section  5011 
of  title  38  with  the  amendments  proposed  to 
be  made  by  section  4  of  this  bill) . 

Clause  (4)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  3 
would  direct  the  VA/DOD  Committee  to  pro- 
vide guidance  for  and  monitor  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  two  agencies'  activities  de- 
signed to  promote  the  maximum  feasible  co- 
ordination and  sharing  of  health-care  re- 
sources between  the  two  agencies.  Through 
this  activity,  the  Committee  intends  the  VA/ 
DOD  Committee  to  serve  an  Important  over- 
sight function,  becoming  a  central  repository 
for  data  relating  to  the  extent  of  the  coor- 
dination and  sharing  of  health-care  resources 
between  the  two  agencies. 

Clause  (5)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  3 
would  direct  the  VA  DOD  Committee  to  mon- 
itor the  two  agencies'  plans  to  construct  or 
acquire  additions  to  either  agency's  health- 
care resources,  including  the  proposed  loca- 
tion of  new  facilities  and  the  proposed  ac- 
quisition of  major  equipment,  such  as  com- 
puted axial  tomography  (CAT)  scanners,  and 
to  review  the  coordination  and  sharing  op- 
portunities that  would  result  from  such 
planned  additions.  The  Committee  expects 
that  these  VA/DOD  Committee  activities 
would  result  in  more  carefully  coordinated 
expenditures  of  funds  by  the  two  agencies 
for  major  additions  to  their  health-care 
resources. 

Clause  (6)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  3 
would  direct  the  VA  DOD  Committee,  in  con- 
sultation with  such  other  agencies  as  the 
President  may  direct  (such  as  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  if  and  to 
the  extent  appropriate)  to  develop  a  plan 
for  the  effective  utilization,  as  authorized 
by  new  subsection  (e)  of  section  5011  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code  (as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  section  4(a)  of  this  bill),  of  VA 
health-care  resources  as  a  backup  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  involving  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  plan  developed  by  the 
VA/DOD  Committee  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  order  to  assist 
them  In  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
under  such  new  subsection  (e)  of  section 
5011. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  3  would  require 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  In  carrying  out  the 
duties  prescribed  in  this  measure  (including 
those  In  the  amendments  to  title  38  made  by 
section  4  of  this  bill),  to  consult  regularly 
with  the  surgeons  general  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  The  Committee  expects  that 
these  consultations  would  ensure  that  the 
needs  and  views  of  the  various  services  are 
recognized  and  addressed  in  overall  VA/DOD 
sharing  and  coordination. 

SECTION     4 

Would  amend  present  section  5011  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  agree- 
ments between  the  Administrator  and  the 
.secretaries  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
for  the  sharing  of  certain  health-care  re- 
sources,  to  establish  express  authority,  re- 
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qulrements,  and  procedures  with  respect  to 
the  sharing  of  health-care  resources  between 
the  VA  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 

Clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  4 
would  amend  the  heading  of  presjnt  section 
5011  of  title  38  to  read  "Sharing  of  Veterans' 
Administration  anl  Department  of  Defense 
health-care  resources"  to  reflect  more  ac- 
curately the  provisions  of  that  section  as  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  clauses  (2).  (3)  and 
(4)    of  this  subsection. 

Clause  (2)  su'jsection  (a)  of  section  4 
would  redesignate  the  existing  provisions  of 
present  section  5011  of  title  38  as  subsection 
(a)  of  that  section. 

Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  4 
would  further  am<?nd  present  section  501 1  of 
title  38  (redesignated  as  subsection  (a)  by 
clause  (2)  of  this  subsection)  to  clarify  that 
the  agreements  involving  the  mutual  use  or 
exchange  of  use  of  health-care  capacity 
which  the  Administrator  and  the  secretaries 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  ar3  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  may  Include  agree- 
ments for  the  use  or  exchange  of  use  of  any 
health-care  resources  (as  that  term  would 
be  defined,  for  purposes  of  secticn  5011.  in 
new  subsection  (d)  of  that  section  as  pro- 
posed to  be  added  by  clause  (4)  of  this  EUb- 
sectlon,  including  health-care  personnel  as 
well  as  material  items;  to  delete  the  author- 
ity in  current  law  for  the  transfer  of  facili- 
ties, supplies,  equipment,  or  material  with- 
out reimbursement  of  appropriations  In  or- 
der to  ensure  that  all  such  activity  will  take 
place  pursuant  to  sharing  agreements  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  new  subsection  (b) 
of  section  5011  as  proposed  to  be  added  by 
clause  (4)  of  this  subsection;  and  to  clarify 
that  the  Administrator  may  not  enter  Into 
any  agreement  that  would  result  in  a  per- 


manent reduction  of  total  VA  beds  below  any 
minimum  number  of  such  beds  prescribed 
by  law.  Present  secticn  5010(a)(1)  provides 
that  "|t)he  AdminlEtrator,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President,  is  authorized  to 
establish  and  operate  not  less  than  125.000 
hospital  beds  in  medical  facilities  over  which 
the  Administrator  has  direct  Jurisdiction 
for  the  care  and  troitment  of  eligible  veter- 
ans." The  clarification  regarding  the  mini- 
mum number  of  beds  reflects  the  Commit- 
tee's Intent  that  tlie  new  emphasis  placed  on 
interagency  sharing  by  this  bill  lead  to  the 
maximum  feasible  and  appropriate  use  of 
the  VA's  health-care  resources  without  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  VA's  capacity  to  provide 
care  to  eligible  veterans. 

Clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  4 
v/ould  further  amend  present  section  5011  of 
title  38  by  adding  four  new  subsections,  as 
follows: 

New  subsection  (b):  Would  require  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Defease, 
after  reviewing  the  recommendations  of  the 
VA/DOD  Committee,  proposed  to  be  estab- 
lished by  section  3  of  this  bill,  and  not  later 
than  9  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection.  Jointly  to  establish  guide- 
lines that  would  result  In  th©  two  agencies 
fharing  health-care  resources  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  consistent  with  VA 
and  DOD  health-care  responsibilities  under 
provisions  of  law  other  than  this  section. 
New  subsection  (b)  would  specify,  in  six 
numbered  paragraphs,  provisions  that  woviid 
be  required  to  be  Included  in  the  joint  guide- 
lines, as  follows: 

Paragraph  (1)  of  new  subsection  (b)  : 
Would  require  that  the  guidelines  direct  the 
head  of  each  health-care  facility  under  the 
Jurisdiction   of  the   VA   or   the  Department 


of  Defense,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
appropriate,     and     consistent     with     each 
agency's    health-care    resptonstbilitles   under 
law,  to  enter  Into  sharing  agreements  with 
the   heads   of   health-care   facilities  of   the 
other  agency   in   the  same   geographic   area 
and  that,  under  such  an  agreement,  individ- 
uals who  are  eligible  for  care  in  the  facility 
of  one  agency  and  Identifled  in  the  agree- 
ment, would  be  eligible  for  care  in  the  facil- 
ity of  the  other  agency.  This  would  include 
Defense   Department    beneficiaries   who   are 
dependents  of  members,  or  former  members 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Perce,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  VA  specifically  agreed 
to   their   inclusion   in   a   particular  sharing 
arrangement.  This  provision  Is  Intended  to 
help  promote  the  maximum  desirable  degree 
of  sharing  of  health-care   facilities  on  the 
local  level  while  ensuring  that  locil  facility 
heads  enter  sharing  agreements  on'.y  to  the 
extent  that  those  agreements  can  be  carried 
out  without  having  a  detrimental  impact  on 
their  ability  to  provide  care  to  their  primary 
beneficiaries  under  current  law.   As   to   the 
VA  under  title  38.  the  term  "primary  bene- 
ficiary"   includes,    for    hospital    or    nursing 
home  care  In  VA  facilities  under  section  610. 
veterans  who  have  or  were  discharged  be- 
cause of  service-connected  disabilities,  veter- 
ans who  are  former  prisoners  of  war,  veter- 
ans over  the  age  of  65  and  veterans  who  are 
unable  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  care  (In- 
cluding,   by   virtue   of   section   622(3),   any 
veteran  In  receipt  of  VA  pension).  With  re- 
spect to  direct  VA  outpatient  care  under  sec- 
tion 612,  the  term  "primary  beneficiary"  in- 
cludes various  categories  of  veteraru  for  cer- 
tain   categories    of    medical    treatment    for 
service-connected  and  ncn-servico-connected 
disabilities,  as  fellows: 


Cateiofies  of  veterans 


Type  of  disability 


Outpatient   medical   trealmenl   tor   which   eligible 


1.  Veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities     .      . Any  service-connected  disability ...  (>)niprehensive (for  the  service-connected  disability;. 

2.  Veterans  who  (a)  have  service-connected  disabilities  rated  50-percent-or-moredisablinj,(b)  are    Any  disability Comprehensive. 

veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War  or  World  War  I,  (c)  are  former  prisoners  ot  war,  or  (d) 
are  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance  or  are  housebound, 

3.  Veterans  (a)  who  are  eli"ible  for  hospital  care  (by  virtue  of  inability  to  defray  the  costs  of  the    Any  disability Prehospital  and  poslhospital  care,   and  care  that 

care  involved)  and  (b)  (1)  whose  service-connected  disabilities  are  rated  less  than  50-percent  would  obviate  the  need  for  hoipitalization. 

disabling,  or  (2)  have  no  compensable  service-connected  disabilities. 


The  term  would  also  Include  dependents 
or  survivors  of  certain  veterans  under  cer- 
tain limited  circumstances  pursuant,  to  sec- 
tion 613  of  title  38. 

As  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  under 
title  10,  the  term  "primary  beneficiary"  in- 
cludes members  and  certain  former  members 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  and  depend- 
ents, as  that  term  Is  defined  in  section  1072 
of  title  10,  of  such  members,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances prescribed  in  section  1076  of 
such  title  for  the  care  and  services  specified 
In  section  1077  of  such  title,  which  Include 
Inpatient  and  outpatient  care. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  new  subsection  (b). — 
Would  require  that  each  sharing  agreement 
entered  Into  by  local  facility  heads  state  ex- 
plicitly the  health-care  resources  to  be 
shared,  which  could  include  support  and 
administrative  services,  the  health  care  to  be 
provided,  and  the  beneficiaries  to  be  treated. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  new  subsection  (b). — 
Would  require  that  each  sharing  agreement 
ensure  that  the  Identified  beneficiaries  of  one 
agency  would  have  access  to  the  health- 
care facilities  of  the  other  agency  under  the 
agreement  strictly  on  a  referral  basis  and 
that  the  treatment  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
other  agency  would  not  Interfere  with  the 
range  of  services,  quality  of  care,  or  priority 
for  servires  provided  to  the  primary  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  aeency  provldlns;  the  care.  The 
head  of  each  providing  facility  would  have 
the  responsibility  for  determining  that  the 
provision  of  care  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
other  agency  would  not  have  such  an  adverse 
imnact. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  new  subsection  (b). — 
Would  require  that  each   proposed  sharing 


agreement  entered  Into  by  local  facility 
heads,  in  order  to  become  effective  as  an 
Interagency  agreement,  be  submitted  to  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary.  After  both  of  these  officials  have 
received  a  proposed  agreement,  they  would 
have  45  days  within  which  to  act  on  It.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  either  such  official  could 
disapprove  the  agreement  (and  thereby  nul- 
lify it)  or  both  could  approve  it  (at  which 
point  It  would  become  an  Interagency 
agreement).  If  there  were  no  action  (or  If 
only  one  gave  approval)  within  45  days  fol- 
lowing the  receipt  of  a  proposed  agreement. 
It  would  become  an  Interagency  agreement 
on  the  46th  day  following  receipt.  Thus,  the 
Committee  intends  that  local  facility  direct- 
ors have  significant  opportunity  to  initiate 
and  shape  sharing  agreements  subject,  how- 
ever, to  a  measure  of  centralized  control  over 
such  agreements  maintained  through  the 
power  given  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
and  Assistant  Secretary  to  veto  an  agree- 
ment. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  new  subsection  (b). — 
Would  require  that  the  agency  providing 
services  pursuant  to  an  interagency  sharing 
agreement  be  reimbursed  by  the  other  agency. 
The  reimbursement  would  be  based  on  a 
methodology,  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  and  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
that  would  provide  aopropriation  fiexibillty 
to  the  heads  of  the  local  facilities  involved 
to  take  into  account  local  conditions  and 
needs  as  well  as  the  actual  cost  of  the  service 
provided.  This  provision  for  credltine  all  re- 
imbursements to  aonroprlatlons  available  to 
the  facility  that  provided  the  care  would  re- 
move the  existing  disincentive  to  sharing  be- 


tween individual  facilities  that  results  from 
the  requirement  under  current  law  that  re- 
imbursement for  care  provided  to  benefici- 
aries of  another  agency  be  deposited  in  a 
centralized  account. 

New  subsection  (c). — Would  require  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  submit  an  annual  joint  report  to  the 
Congress,  at  the  same  time  the  President's 
annual  budget  is  sent  to  the  Congress  pur- 
suant to  section  201(a)  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  IKal  I.  with 
respect  to  the  Implementation,  during  the 
most  recent  fiscal  year,  of  new  subsection  (b) 
of  section  5011  of  title  38  (as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  this  clause).  This  new  subsection 
would  require  that  each  annual  report  In- 
clude information  with  regard  to  ( 1  (  the 
guldellne.T  (including  any  changes  thereto) 
relating  to  sharing  that  are  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  new  subsection  (b)  of  present  sec- 
tion 5011  (as  proposed  to  be  added  by  this 
clause):  (2)  the  assessment  of  opportunities 
for  coordination  and  sharing  of  health-care 
resources  identified  by  the  VA  DOD  Com- 
mittee pursuant  to  section  3(c)(2)  of  the 
bill;  (3)  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
VA/DOD  Committee,  pursuant  to  section 
3(c)(3)  of  the  bill,  for  changes  in  policies 
and  procedures  of  the  two  agencies  In  order 
to  produce  the  maximum  feasible  level  of 
Interagency  coordination  and  sharing  of 
health-care  resources;  (4)  a  review  of  all 
interagency  sharing  agreements  that  have 
been  entered  into  by  local  health-care  facili- 
ties of  the  two  agencies:  (5)  the  activities 
of  the  two  agencies  under  those  agreements 
(in  this  connection  the  Committee  expects 
the  reports  to  describe,  among  other  things 
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of  services  shared,  the  number  of 
es  of  one  agency  served  by  health- 
of  the  other,  and  other  perti- 
that  would  indicate  the  ex- 
haring  activity  undertalcen  by  the 
es);  (6)  other  interagency  coordl- 
planning.    and    activities    involving 
directed  toward  producing  the 
feasible   efficient   use   of   Federal 
resources  during  the  fiscal  year 
subject  of  each  such  report  (in 
the  Committee  expects  the 
include  information  describing,  in 
to  VA,  DOD  interagency   activities, 
other  than   those  under  this  bill, 
the  VA  or  the  Department  of  De- 
other  agencies):   and   (7)    recom- 
for  legislative  action  to  facilitate 
sharing  of  health-care  resources 
and   by   the   two  agencies, 
^bsection     (d). — Would    define,    in 
n  ibered    paragraphs,    terms    used   In 
as  follows: 

(1)    of  new  subsection    (d). — 
ne  the  term  "direct  health  care" 
:are  provided  In  a  facility  operated 
or  the  Department  of  Defense, 
tlon  would  not  include  care  pro- 
elther  agency  on  a  fee-for-servlce 
:ontractual  basis.  This  term  is  used 
subsection    (b)    of  section  SOU    (sis 
to  be  added  by  clause  (4)   of  this 
)     to     describe     the     health-care 
I  bat  the  facility  of  one  agency  may 
inder  a  sharing  agreement   to  the 
of  the  other  agency.  By  virtue 
nitlon.  therefore,  sharing  agree- 
not  provide  for  a  facility  of  one 
furnish  care  to  a  beneficiary  of  the 
under    a    fee-for-servlce    or 
arrangement  with  a  third 
a  private  individual  or  agency. 
1 2)    of  new  subsection    (d). — 
the  term  "beneficiary"  to  mean 
e^eran  or  other  person   (dependents 
under  certain   limited   clrcum- 
rsuant  to  section  613  of  title  38) 
health   care   under   title   38.  or 
or   former   member  of   the 
vy.   Air  Force,   or  Marine  Corps  or 
s  (dependents  of  such  members 
members    under    the    conditions 
in  section  1076  of  title  10  and  for 
specified   in   section    1077  of  such 
ibie    for    medical    or   dental    care 
10 
1  ph    (3)    of   new  subsection    (d). — 
ne  the  terms    'providing  agency" 
either  the  VA  or  the  Department 
as  appropriate. 
(4)    of  new  subsection    (d), — 
the   term  "primary   benefici- 
term  used  in  paragraph  3  of  new 
(b)   of  section  5011    las  proposed 
by  clause  (4)  of  this  subsection) 
those  Individuals  whose  access  to 
for  health-caro  services  is  not  to 
adversely  by  sharing  agreements — 
(A)  with  respect  to  the  VA.  a  vet- 
other   person    (dependents   of   vet- 
i^der  certain   limited  circumstances 
to  section  613  of  title  38)    eligible 
le   38.   other   than   by   virtue  of  a 
agreement  under  new  subsection  (b) 
5011  of  that  title  (as  proposed  to 
by  clause  (4)   of  this  subsection) 
care  in  VA  facilities,  and  (Hi  with 
the    Department   of    Etefense.    a 
or    former    member   of    the    Army, 
Force,   or  Marine  Corps  or  other 
(dependents   of   such    members   or 
E  tembers  under  the  conditions  pre- 
section  1076  of  title  10  and  for  the 
ed  in  section  1077  of  such  title) 
Iglble  for  medical  and  dental  care 
le   10.  The  difference  between   the 
In  this  paragraph  and  the  one  In 
I  "beneficiary")    is  that  "pri- 
is  defined  with  specific  ref- 


o 


ber  efidarv 


erence  to  each  of  the  two  agencies  and  the 
term,  as  to  the  VA.  expressly  excludes  those 
persons  eligible  for  care  in  VA  facilities  under 
sharing  agreements  entered  into  under  new 
siibsectlon  (b)  of  section  5011  of  title  38  (as 
proposed  to  be  added  by  clause  (4)  of  this 
subsection). 

Paragraph  (5)  of  new  subsection  (d). — 
Would  define  the  term  "health-care  re- 
source"— a  term  used  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
new  subsection  (b)  of  section  5011  (as  pro- 
posed to  be  added  by  clause  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section) to  describe  what  may  be  shared 
pursuant  to  an  interagency  agreement — to 
mean  any  health-care  resource  and  any 
health-care  support  or  administrative  re- 
source. The  term  would  also  expressly  in- 
clude hospital  care,  medical  services,  and  re- 
habilitative services  as  those  terms  are  de- 
fined in  paragraphs  (5).  |6),  and  (8),  respec- 
tively, of  present  section  601  of  title  38. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  new  subsection  (e). — 
Would  authorize  the  Administrator,  during 
a  period  of  war  declared  by  the  Congress  or 
a  period  of  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President  or  the  Congress  that  Involves 
the  use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  In 
armed  conflict — 

(A)  to  give  a  higher  priority  to  furnishing 
hospital  care,  nursing  home  care,  and  medi- 
cal services  under  chapter  17  of  title  38  to 
active-duty  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
than  to  any  other  group  of  persons  except 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities: 
and 

(B)  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  subject  to  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriations or  reimbursements  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  care  provided  to 
active  duty  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to 
contract  with  private  facilities  for  the  pro- 
vision of  hospital  care  and  medical  services 
as  defined  In  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  new 
subsection,  to  provide  hospital  care  or  med- 
ical services  on  a  contract  basis  for  certain 
veterana. 

TTiese  authorities  could  be  exercised  only 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator. 

Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  new  subsection  (e) . — 
Would  define  health  care  and  medical  serv- 
ices as  (and.  thus,  in  conjunction  with  para- 
graph 1 1 )  of  this  new  subsection,  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  contract  with  private 
facilities  for)^ 

(1)  hospital  care  or  medical  services  for 
the  care  or  treatment  of  a  condition  for 
which  the  veteran  is  receiving  outpatient 
treatment  from  the  VA  (under  either  sec- 
tion 612(f),  relating  to  VA  outpatient  care 
for  a  service-connected  disability,  or  for  any 
disability  of  a  veteran  who  has  a  service- 
connected  disability  rated  at  50  percent  or 
greater  or  who  is  a  former  prisoner  of  war, 
or  for  the  pre-  or  post-hospital  care  of  the 
non-service-connected  disability  of  a  veteran 
eligible  for  hospital  care  under  section  810 
or  for  care  that  would  obviate  the  need  for 
hospital  care  for  the  treatment  of  such  a 
disability,  or  section  612(g).  relating  to  VA 
outpatient  care  for  a  non -service-connected 
disability  of  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  border 
period  or  of  World  War  I.  or  of  certain  se- 
verely disabled  veterans  who  are  In  need  of 
aid  and  attendance  or  who  are  housebound) 
in  any  case  in  which  it  is  the  medical  Judg- 
ment of  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  prescrilaed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  the  delay  in  furnishing  the 
care  at  the  VA  facility  concerned  would  re- 
sult in  a  significant  deterioration  of  the  con- 
dition for  which  VA  care  has  been  provided: 
and 

(2)  hospital  care  for  a  medical  emergency 
which  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  life  or 
health  of  a  veteran  eligible  for  VA  hospital 
care  if  the  Chief  Medical  Director  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administra- 
tor, finds  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
resources  of  the  facility  involved  are  being 


used  to  provide  care  to  active-duty  members 
of  the  armed  services  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority provided  in  this  subsection.  Contract 
care  under  this  clause,  as  compared  to  the 
care  authorized  under  clause  (1)  of  this  par- 
agraph. Is  more  limited  in  authorizing  only 
hospital  care  in  emergency  situations  for  vet- 
erans who  are  not  under  a  continuing  VA 
care  obligation.  Care  under  clause  (1)  in- 
cludes both  hospital  care  and  medical  serv- 
ices so  as  to  ensure  the  continuity  of  care 
needed  to  prevent  a  significant  deterioration 
of  the  condition  of  a  veteran  under  VA  care 
during  a  period  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

By  the  criterion  in  clause  (2)  requiring  a 
determination  that  "a  substantial  portion  of 
the  resources  of  the  facility  involved  are 
being  used  to  provide  care  to  active-duty 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces"  before  con- 
tract care  would  be  authorized,  the  Commit- 
tee  Intends  that  contract  care  under  this 
clause  be  authorized  when  it  Is  clear  that  the 
VA  facility  where  the  emergency  care  Is 
sought  is  caring  for  significant  numbers  of 
combat  casualties.  It  Is  not  the  Committees 
intent  to  limit  the  availability  of  this  con- 
tract authority  to  situations  in  which  every 
bed  In  the  VA  facility  is  being  utilized  for 
such  casualties,  but  rather  that  thU  new 
contract  authority  not  be  available  when  the 
facility  in  question  is  treating  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  active-duty  personnel  and 
is  generally  unable  to  provide  care  to  appre- 
ciable numbers  of  non-service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  because  of  competing  appli- 
cations by  other  veterans. 

Paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  new  subsection  (e).— 
Would  provide  that  the  cost  of  any  care  pro- 
vided to  active-duty  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  pursuant  to  the  authority  established 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  would 
be  reimbursed  to  the  VA  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  at  rates  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
agencies  based  on  the  cost  of  the  care  pro- 
vided. These  reimbursements  would  be 
credited  to  appropriations  available  to  the 
VA  facility  providing  the  care. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  new  subsection  (e).— 
Would  require  that,  within  9C  days  after  the 
declaration  of  a  war  cr  of  a  national  emer- 
gency involving  the  use  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  armed  conflict,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  Is  reasonably  practicable,  the 
Administrator  report  to  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committees  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  on  the  Administrator's 
plans  to  allocate  VA  health-care  resources. 
Including  facilities  and  personnel,  in  order 
to  provide  priority  hospital  care  and  medical 
services  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on 
active  duty.  After  this  report  Is  submitted, 
the  Administrator  would  be  required  to  keep 
the  two  Committees  apprised  on  a  periodic 
basis  of  the  extent  to  which  the  authority 
to  contract  with  private  facilities  for  the 
care  of  veterans  has  been  utilized  and  the 
circumstances  of  such  utilization. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  would  amend 
the  Item  relating  to  section  5011  In  the  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  81  to 
reflect  the  amendment  to  section  501  Is  title 
as  proposed  to  be  made  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  4  would  require 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  bin.  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  which  they  shall  agree  to 
pursue  planning  activities  and  to  establish 
procedures  and  guidelines  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  new  subsection  (e)  of  section 
5011  as  proposed  to  be  added  by  clause  4  of 
subsection   (a)   of  this  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
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S.  266 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  Departm;nt  of  Defense  Health- 
Care  Resources  Sharing  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  there  are  opportunities  for  greater  co- 
ordination and  sharing  of  the  health-care 
resources  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  which,  if 
achieved,  would  be  beneficial  to  veterans, 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty, 
and  other  health-care  beneficiaries  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  which  could  result  in 
reduced  costs  to  the  Government  by  min- 
imizing duplication  and  underutlllzatlon  of 
health-care  resources; 

(2)  there  are  not  adequate  incentives  to 
encourage  such  coordination  and  sharing  of 
health-care  resources:  and 

(3)  such  coordination  and  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  may  be  achieved  with- 
out a  detrimental  effect  on  each  agency's 
primary  beneficiaries. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that — 

(1)  there  might  be  situations  during  a  pe- 
riod of  war  or  national  emergency  in  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  not  have 
adequate  health-care  resources:  and 

(2)  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  an  or- 
ganized health-care  system  which  could  be 
used  to  assist  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
meeting  the  medical  contingencies  which 
might  occur  during  a  period  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  established  an  inter- 
agency committee  to  be  known  as  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Department  of  Defense 
Health-Care  Resources  Coordination  Com- 
mittee (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mittee"). 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Chief  Medical  Director") 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs  (hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Assistant  Secretary"), 
or  their  :especi.lve  designees,  and  such  other 
employees  of  the  two  agencies  as  they  shall 
mutually  designate. 

(c)  In  order  to  promote  the  coordination 
of  health-care  .services  between  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  provide  guidance  to  the  two 
agencies  In  regard  to  the  Interagency  shar- 
ing of  health-care  resources,  the  Committee 
shall  on  a  continuing  basis — 

( 1 )  review  existing  policies  and  practices 
In  regard  to  the  coordination  and  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  (including  administra- 
tive and  support  services)  between  the  two 
agencies: 

(2)  identify  and  assess  further  opportuni- 
ties for  the  coordination  and  sharing  of 
health-care  resourc?s  between  the  two 
agencies  that  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
quality  of.  or  the  established  priorities  for. 
care  provided  by  either  agency: 

(3)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veteran-i'  Affairs  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  chanees  In  policies  and  pro- 
cedures which  would  produce  maximum 
feasible  Interagency  coordination  and  shar- 
ing of  health-care  resources  between  the  two 
agencies  as  authorized  by  title  38.  United 
States  Code: 

(4)  provide  guidance  for  and  monitor  the 
Implementation  of  activities  designed  to  pro- 
mote such  coordination  and  sharing  of 
health-care  re'^ources: 

(5)  monitor  the  plans  of  the  two  aeencies 
to  acquire  addl'lonnl  health-care  re^sources 
(Including  the  location  of  new  facilities  and 
the  acquisition  of  major  eatiipm'>nt).  and 
review   the   potential    Impact   of   such    pro- 


posals on  opportuolties  for  such  coordination 
and  sharing:  and 

(6)  ue^elop.  In  consultation  with  such 
other  agencies  as  the  President  may  direct,  a 
plan  for  the  effective  utilization  of  Veterans' 
ii.dmlnlstratlon  resources,  as  authorized  in 
subsection  (ei  of  section  5011  of  such  title 
(as  added  by  section  4(a)  (4)  of  this  Act),  to 
assist  in  meeting  medical  contingencies 
wiich  might  result  from  a  period  of  war  or 
national  emergency. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  prescribed  in 
this  Act.  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult regularly  with  the  surgeons  general  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

SBC.  4.  (a)  Section  5011  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  5011.  Sharing  of  Veterans'  Administration 
and  Department  of  Defense  health- 
care resources"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Admin- 
istrator"; 

(3)  t>y  striking  out  "and  material"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "this  title,"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "material,  and  other  re- 
sources as  may  be  needed  to  operate  such 
facilities  properly,  except  that  at  no  time 
shall  the  Administrator  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment which  will  result  in  a  permanent  re- 
duction of  Veterans'  Administration  beds 
below  any  minimum  number  prescribed  by 
law";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  tbe  following  new 
subsections: 

"(b)  After  considering  the  recommenda- 
tions made  under  section  3(c)  (3)  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  Department  of 
Defense  Health-Care  Resources  Sharing  Act, 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  jointly  establish  guidelines  for 
the  sharing  of  health-care  resources  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasibly  consistent  with 
the  health-care  responsibilities  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  under  this  title  and  title  10.  Such 
guidelines  shall  be  established  not  later  than 
nine  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  and  (notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law)  shall  Include  provi- 
sions for  the  following: 

"  ( 1 )  The  director  or  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  each  health-care  facility  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  either  of  the  two  agencies 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  ap- 
propriate, and  consistent  with  such  respec- 
tive responsibilities,  enter  into  sharing 
agreements  with  the  head  nf  each  health- 
care facility  of  the  other  agency  In  the  same 
geographic  area  under  which  those  eligible 
beneficiaries  of  one  agency  who  are  Identi- 
fied In  the  agreement  may  be  provided  health 
care  at  the  facility  of  the  other  agency. 

"(2)  Each  such  agreement  shall  explicitly 
Identify  the  health-care  resources  to  be 
shared,  the  health  care  to  be  provided,  and 
the  beneficiaries  to  be  treated.  Resources  to 
be  shared  may  include  any  hetUth-care  re- 
source. 

"(3)  Each  such  agreement  shall  ensure 
that  the  availability  of  direct  health  care  to 
Individuals  who  are  not  primary  beneficiaries 
of  the  providing  agency  shall  be  on  a  referral 
basis  from  the  facility  of  the  other  agency 
and  shall  not  (as  determined  by  the  heads  of 
the  facilities  concerned)  adversely  affect  the 
range  of  services,  quality  of  care,  or  priority 
for  services  provided  to  the  primary  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  providing  agency. 

"(4)  Each  such  agreement  shall  be  sub- 
mitted on  the  same  day  to  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Health  Affairs  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Assistant  Secretary')  and  shall  be- 
come an  Interagency  agreement  (A)  on  the 
forty-sixth  day  following  receipt  by  such  of- 
ficials, unless  earlier  disapproved  by  either 
such  ofBlclal.  or  (B)   If  earlier  approved  by 


both  such  officials,  on  the  date  of  such  ap- 
proval. 

"(5)  Each  such  agreement  shall  provide 
that  the  agency  providing  tbe  health-care 
services  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  other  agen- 
cy lor  the  cost  of  care  and  services  provided. 
Such  reimbursement  shall  be  based  upon  a 
methodology,  agreed  upon  by  the  Chief  Med- 
ical Director  and  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
which  provides  appropriate  flexibility  to  the 
heads  of  the  facilities  concerned  to  take  into 
account  local  conditions  and  needs  and  the 
actual  costs  to  the  facility  being  reimbursed, 
such  reimbursements  shall  t>e  credited  to  ap- 
proprations  available  to  the  facility  which 
provided  such  care  or  services. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall,  each  year  at  tbe  time  tne 
President's  Budget  is  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, jointly  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on 
the  Implementation  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  during  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  dur- 
ing the  previous  calendar  year.  Each  such  re- 
port shall  Include  information  with  regard 


"(1)  the  guidelines  and  any  revisions 
thereof  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section: 

"(2)  the  assessment  of  opportunities,  iden- 
tified under  section  3(c)  (2)  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  Department  of  Defense 
Health-Care  Resources  Sharing  Act.  for  co- 
ordination and  sharing  of  health-care  re- 
sources between  the  two  agencies; 

"(3)  the  recommendations,  made  under 
section  3(c)(3)  of  such  Act,  for  changes  in 
policies  and  procedures  in  order  to  produce 
maximum  feasible  interagency  coordination 
and  sharing  of  such  resources  as  authorized 
by  this  title; 

"(4)  a  review  of  the  Interagency  sharing 
agreements  entered  Into  by  health-care  facil- 
ities of  the  two  agencies: 

"(5)  the  activities  of  the  two  agencies  un- 
der such  agreements: 

"(6)  other  interagency  coordination,  plan- 
ning, and  activities  Involving  either  agency 
directed  toward  producing  the  maximum 
feasible  use  of  Federal  health-care  resources 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year;   and 

"(7)  such  legislative  recommendations  as 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense consider  appropriate  to  facilitate  inter- 
agency sharing  of  health-care  resources  be- 
tween and  by  the  two  agencies. 

■•(d)    For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 

■•(1)  The  term  direct  health  care'  means 
health  care  provided  to  a  beneficiary  In  a 
facility  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration or  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(2)  The  term  beneficiary'  means  (A)  a 
veteran  or  other  person  who  is  eligible  un- 
der this  title  for  health  care  In  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities,  or  (B)  a  member  or 
former  member  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force, 
or  Marine  Corps  or  other  person  who  is  eli- 
gible for  medical  and  dental  care  under  title 
10. 

"(3)  The  term  'providing  agency'  means 
the  Vrterans'  Administration  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  as  appropriate. 

"(4i  The  term  'primary  beneficiary'  means 
(A)  with  respect  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration a  veteran  or  other  person  who  is  eli- 
gible under  this  title  (other  than  by  virtue 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  for  health 
care  in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities, 
and  (B)  with  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  a  member  or  former  member  of  the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  or 
other  jjerson  who  is  eligible  for  medical  and 
dental  care  under  title  10. 

"(5)  The  term  'health-care  resource' 
means  any  health-care  resource  and  any 
health-care  support  or  administrative  re- 
source, including  hospital  care,  medical  serv- 
ices, and  rehabilitative  services  as  thoee 
terms  are  defined  In  paragraphs  (5) .  (6),  and 
(8) .  respectively,  of  section  601  of  this  title." 

(e)(1)  During  a  period  of  war  declared  by 
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Hospital   care  and  medical  serv- 
to  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this 
are — 
hospital  care  or  medical  services  au- 
under  this  title  for  a  veteran  and 
for  the  care  or  treatment  of  a  con- 
which    the    veteran    is    receiving 
ervlces  under  subsection  (f)  or  (g) 
612  of  this  title.   In  any  case  in 
delay  Involved  In  furnishing  such 
ervlces   at  the  Veterans'   Adminis- 
aclllty    concerned    would,    in    the 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  pur- 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
.  be  likely  to  result  in  a  slgnlfl- 
rloratlon  of  that  condition;   and 
hospital  care  for  a  medical  emergen- 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  life  or 
a   veteran   eligible   for  such   care 
17  of  this  title,  If  the  Chief 
Director    pursuant    to    regulations 
by  the  Administrator,  finds  that 
■   Administration   facility    con- 
utilizing  a  substantial  portion  of 
al  care  capability  for  the  fumlsh- 
prjority  care  to  members  of  the  Armed 
ider  paragraph  ( 1 )   of  this  subsec- 
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cost  of  any  care  or  services  pro- 

the  Veterans'  Administration  under 

(1)    of  this   subsection   shall    be 
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Department  of  Defense  at  such  rates 
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Secretary  of  Defense  based  on  the 

such    care    or    services    provided. 
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ninety  days  after  the  declara- 
period  of  war  or  national  emergen- 
in  paragraph    (1)    of  this  sub- 
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period   as   Is   reasonably   praetl- 
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ttees  a  report  on  the  allocation  of 
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Hospital    care,    nursing   home   care, 
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item  relating  to  such  section  In 
of   sections   at    the   beginning   of 
1  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"SOU.  Sharing  of  Veterans'  Adminlstrution 
and  Department  of  Defense  health- 
care resources.". 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  under  which  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Secretary  shall  agree  to  pur- 
sue planning  activities  and  to  establish  pro- 
cedures and  guidelines  under  which  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  5C11  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section ) .  may  be  carried  out. 

Sec.  5.  The  Veterans'  Administration  med- 
ical center  located  at  1481  West  10th  Street. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Richard  L. 
Roudebush  Veterans'  Medical  Center".  Any 
reference  to  such  medical  center  in  any  law. 
regulation,  document,  map.  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  Richard  L.  Roude- 
bush Veterans'  Medical  Center. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1783(a)(1)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Each"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  unless  enacted  in  express  limitation  of 
this  subsection,  each". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  as  of  October  1.  1981. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  foster  greater  coordination  and 
sharing  of  health-care  resources  between  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  appropri- 
ate coordination  and  sharing  of  such  health- 
care resources. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I  in- 
quire of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  pre- 
pared to  consider  certain  items  on 
today's  Executive  Calendar,  and  I  refer 
particularly  to  Calendar  Order  Nos.  449 
and  450  appearing  at  the  bottom  of  page 
1  and  on  page  2  of  the  calendar  as 
printed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
those  nominations  are  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
go  into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  nominations  just 
identified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows ; 


Department  or  AcRicuLTimE 


Everett  George  Rank,  Jr..  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission 

Susan  Meredith  Phillips,  of  Iowa,  to 
be  a  commissioner  of  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  en  bloc  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  given  its  consent  to  these  nomi- 
nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OP  NOMINATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 
of  William  Coskrey  Plowden,  Jr.,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment, 
to  be  jointly  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  and  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  8:45  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  8:54  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

REDtrCTION  IN  LEADERSHIP  TIME 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  the  minority  leader 
willing,  that  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  be  reduced  on 
tomorrow  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    FOR    ROUrlNE     MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  in  the  time  re- 
maining from  the  time  of  convening 
until  the  hour  of  9  a.m.  tomorrow  that 
there  be  a  brief  period — truly  a  brief 
period — for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  1  minute  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  convene  at  8:45.  The 
two  leaders  will  be  recognized  under  the 
standing  order  for  an  abbreviated  period. 
The  time  remaining  between  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  and  9  o'clock 
will  be  devoted  to  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

At  9  a.m.,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  the  Senate  will  begin  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  of  disapproval  of 
the  AWACS  bill  and  continue  debate 
throughout  the  day  on  that  measure. 

At  5  o'clock  p.m..  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  a  vote  will  occur  in 
respect  to  that  measure  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  special  or- 
ders for  tomorrow.  I  would  expect  to- 
morrow to  be  a  busy  day. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:45  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
8:45  a.m.  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
6:35  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  October  28, 1981,at8:45  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominat  ons  received  by  the 
Senate  October  27,  1981: 

The   Judiciary 
Richard  A.  Posner.  of  Illinois,  to  be  the 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit  vice 
Philip  W.  Tone,  resigned. 

Department   or  State 
Robert  L.  Barry,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  Ca- 
reer Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor   Extraordinary    and    Plenipotentiary    of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Bulgaria. 
Department   of   Defense 
Melvyn  R.  Paisley,  of  Washington,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice  David 
Emerson  Mann,  resigned. 

■  Department   op  Labor 
William   Coskrey    Plowden.   Jr..   of   South 
Carolina,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Veterans'  Employment  (new  position). 
In  the  Air  Force 
The   following-named   officers   for   perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  in  ac- 
cordance with  sections  601  and  602.  title  VI. 
transition  provisions.  Defense  Officer  Person- 
nel Management  Act  of  1980.  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

line  of  the  air  force 
To  be  colonel 
Acheson,  Densel  K..  306-42-5552. 
Ackerman.  Charles  T..  241-54-7614. 
Adee.  Donald  P..  513-32-9795. 
Albritton.  Edward  C,  428-70-9221. 
Albro.  William  A.,  039-24-8836. 
Alenius.  John  T..  522-52-4377. 
Alexander,  Lonny  R..  523-44-4626. 
Alexander.  Robb  R..  359-28-9524. 
Allen.  David  A.,  Jr.,  272-36-0865. 
Allen,  Maxle  W.,  526-46-0123. 
Allen.  Robert  J..  266-56-0943. 
Allsbrook,  John  W..  Jr..  230-46-2860. 
Almy.  David  M..  409-60-0409. 
Alsobrook.  James  E..  Jr..  265-62-0102. 
Altemose.  James  L..  421-62-6237. 


Andersen.  WUUam  C.  053-28-9847. 
Anderson.  David  K..  536-40-0605. 
Anderson.  Oary  L..  624-64-0497. 
Anderson.  James  B..  133-32-9831. 
Anderson.  John  M..  216-38-2353. 
Anderson,  John  W.,  480-48-2774. 
Anderson,  Kenneth  A.,  332-36-0791. 
Anderson.  Paul  C.  361-32-6641. 
Anderson.  Paul  V..  463-60-3413. 
Anderson.  Robert  F..  628-52-5622. 
Anderson,  William  F..  397-34-6753. 
Andrus,  James  G.,  529-48-2009. 
Angus,  William  E.,  376-36-5967. 
Arent,  WUUam  L.,  541-44-9980. 
Arnold.  Wilson  T..  238-60-1302. 
Atwood.  Daryl  G.,  488-42-4066. 
Aultman,  Fred  C,  434-60-7327. 
Bailey,  Glenn  B.,  190-34-1436. 
Bailor.    Ronald    O..    533-30-7710. 
Bainter.  Hugh  T.,  521-52-2715. 
Baker.  Doyle  D..  447-38-6281. 
Baker,  Roy  T.,  249-54-0899. 
Bakunas.  Darius  V.,  563-48-0061. 
Balko,  Andrew  I.,  616-38-5460. 
Ball.  WUUam  J.,  605-50-7647. 
Bankus.  Gerald  K.,  434-60-9303. 
Baran,  Michael  P.,  154-30-2491. 
Barber.  Hugh  W.,  Jr.,  486-40-2171. 
Bamhlll,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  133-28-1738. 
Barrett,  Melvln  R.,  662-50-2744. 
Bartholomew.  Rodney  A..   093-32-3978. 
Barton,  John  B.,  520-40-4300. 
Bear,  Sherman  W.,  188-32-3737. 
Beatty,  James  P..  Jr.,  319-34-9692. 
Beaver,  Robert  E.,  446-38-2316. 
Becker.  Henry  R..  083-34-1704. 
Bedlngfleld,  Jerry  R.,  423-60-2978. 
Bell,  Robert  L.,  271-32-3731. 
Belmont.  Paul  A.,  224-62-9236. 
Benjamin.  Warren   E.,  246-56-3242. 
Bennett,  Prank  J..  572-48-8272. 
Bennett,  Logan  J.,  Jr.,  204-30-8362. 
Bergen,  John  K.,  110-30-5423. 
Berlngson,  Richard  J.,  472-34-9026. 
Berkshire.  John  H..  312-34-5781. 
Berthold.  Hubert  M.,  400-40-7284. 
Betslll.  Sammy  P.,  250-60-1112. 
Bevls,  James  N.,  149-32-2565. 
Bingham,  Clifford  W.,  393-30-5613. 
Black,  Frank  A.,  257-56-4038. 
Bledsoe,  Adolphus  H.,  Jr..  430-60-3008. 
Blevlns,  Bedford  D.,  457-60-7753. 
Blose,  John  N.,  288-36-6242. 
Boette.  August  E..  261-54-2782. 
Bogaert.  James  R.,  001-30-1099. 
Bogart,  Bruce  C  514-34-0780. 
Bogner.  Harry  W..  299-30-4336. 
Bolton.  Ben  W.,  450-58-9965. 
Bond,  Jack  C,  450-54-6140. 
Boone,  Thomas  S.,  465-60-8388. 
Borlght,  Arthur  L.,  008-26-5005. 
Bouchoux,  Gerald  E.,  076-30-4367. 
Bounds,  Gordon  S..  427-70-2325. 
Boursaw.  Jon  E.,  509-40-4472. 
Bousman,  Richard  L.,  354-28-8217. 
Bowman,  Gary  H.,  317-40-7322. 
Boyanton.  Earl  B.,  Jr..  452-60-6294. 
Boyce.  James  W.,  Jr.,  458-52-7367. 
Boyer,  Robert  E.,  406-52-3350. 
Bozzuto.  Charles  D..  047-28-«856. 
Bracher,  Phillip  E.,  312-36-5202. 
Bramble.  Harold  K..  267-50-6136. 
Brandt.  David  A..  350-30-4522. 
Brandt.  Rand.  204-30-3768. 
Bredenkamp,  Barton  C,  505-46-9311. 
Breen.  Joseph  A..  266-54-1970. 
Bright.  Jack  W..  481-46-7070. 
Brittaln.  Claire  E.,  Jr.,  178-30-0248. 
Brooks.  David  M..  430-66-2079. 
Brown.  Donald  R..  271-34-9892. 
Brown.  Jerry  V..  248-64-6658. 
Brownfield.  Orlen  L.,  483-40-2844. 
Browning.  Ralph  T..  261-60-0578. 
Brundage.  John  A..  049-28-8042. 
Brya.  Edward  N..  563-52-1207. 
Buckey.  Robert  B.,  293-36-3730. 
Bull.  David  E..  290-38-5060. 
Burchfield.  Joseph  P..  Ill,  419-46-7943. 
Burgess.  George  D..  515-34-4832. 
Burke.  Edward  J..  091-30-3553. 


Burnette,  Joseph  R..  244-66-8016. 
Bums.  Melvln  W..  447-42-5664. 
Bush.  Dennis  K.,  609-36-4556. 
Bustamante.  Elizabeth  L..  667-48-6009. 
Butler,  Leonard  A.,  217-36-2723. 
Butters,  Jerrold  L.,  523-38-0606. 
Byrd,  Harold  C,  242-64-8793. 
Byrne.  Richard  L..  510-36-3187. 
Cady,  John  R..  557-48-7967. 
Caldwell,  William  B.,  089-30-8316. 
Campbell.  Joseph  M.,  Jr.,  436-52-3827. 
CampbeU,  Richard  8..  133-30-5783. 
CampbeU.  Roger  R..  441-34-6711. 
Canterglanl.  Joseph  C.  441-36-3118. 
Cardwell.  Thomas  A..  III.  456-68-8949. 
Care.  Francis  J.,  370-38-7564. 
Carey.  Charles  C,  299-30-9742. 
Carey.  Nelson  F..  439-56-9644. 
Carlin,  Gerard  A.,  118-30-3519. 
Carlson.  David  R..  476-42-1482. 
Carlstrom,  David  L.,  056-30-5374. 
Carrlgan.  Larry  E.,  527-50-5322. 
Carroll,  Richard  A.,  479-48-3850. 
CarroU.  William  R.,  254-54-1470. 
Cartwrlght.  Francis  E.,  055-32-6562. 
Case.  Carl  T.,  401-56-0482. 
Cash.  Jimmy  L..  431-«2-3636. 
Chace,  Henry  V..  031-30-5712. 
Chambers.  John  A..  299-30-6334. 
Chandler.  Robert  W..  569-50-1731. 
Clark,  David  E.,  284-32-5544. 
Clark,  Frank  B.,  Jr.,  424-50-0861. 
Clark,  John  E.,  308-42-1772. 
Clark.  Robert  D..  574-14-7022. 
demons,  Larry  C.  326-32-2427. 
Cloud.  Rex.  E.,  313-42-7305. 
Cody,  John  C.  535-34-4352. 
Cole,  George  P.,  Jr..  653-68-0254. 
Cole.  James  L..  Jr..  524-58-2998. 
Compton.  Jhll  V.,  525-78-4938. 
Conley,  Thomas  M.,  232-60-4983. 
Connors.  Ronald  E..  163-32-7593. 
Cooke,  Paul  M.  T.  Jr..  437-50-4425. 
Coon.  Charles  R..  621-44-2435. 
Cooper.  Dale  J..  516-42-4660. 
Coprlvnlcar.  Prank  J..  161-32-6428. 
Cordler.  Kenneth  W..  284-32-2444. 
Correll,  Monte  R..  384-38-4679. 
Couglll.  Roscoe  M..  354-34-2213. 
Coupland.  James  W..  299-32-3647. 

Cox.  Claude  D..  257-54-0569. 
Cox,  Gary  E.,  519-38-0801. 

Cox.  Jerry,  262-56-3391. 

Cox,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  237-60-0375. 

Craft,  Wayne  J.,  612-32-0267. 

Crawford.  Thomas  J.,  071-28-2666 

Crenshaw,  Jerry  R.,  435-54-8654 

Cress.  Larry  E..  303-38-5794. 

Crosby.  Francis  C.  132-28-1457. 

Crow.  Richard  R..  291-32-1256. 

Cubero.  Ruben  A..  071-30-9600. 

Culberson.  Bryant  P..  505-46-2203. 

Culp.  Larry  P..  242-56-3125. 

Culver.  William  C.  422-44-6161. 

Cummlngs.  Peter.  527-52-4641. 

Cunningham,  Charles  E.,  Jr..  417-48-7338. 

Curtm.  Gary  L..  214-42-7207. 

Czelusnlak.  Donald  R..  122-28-8147 

Dahlman,  James  G.,  526-44-4215. 

Danborn.  Donald  R..  318-32-2202. 

Daniel.  Marshall  E..  Jr.,  241-62-8131. 

Daniels.  John  P..  674-12-0167. 

Danlgole.  Simon  A..  Jr.,  435-64-1496. 

Danner.  James  E..  284-34-2037. 

Dapra.  Lavsrenee  G,.  Jr.,  116-30-1747. 

Davidson.  Carl  L..  445-36-6548. 

Davis.  A.  D.,  Jr.,  440-40-2205. 

Davis,  Gene  H.,  549-50-0266. 

Davis.  Glenn  L..  141-32-4088. 

Davis,  Paul  R..  420-56-0568 

Deal.  James  E..  300-28-0217. 

Dearrigunaga,  Ramon  E.,  434-60-3129. 

Degroot,  John  P..  Jr..  157-28-2698. 

Delaney,  James  H..  567-52-1944. 

Dempsey.  Mark  R..  105-28-0464. 

Deruiter.  David  H..  450-66-9468. 

Desanto.  Robert  J.  W..  Jr..  474  44  4121. 

Deslucamatteonl.  Daniele,  127-28-5203. 

DeviUe.  Edsel  J..  435-58-2742. 

Dlferdlnando,  Anthony  P.,  140-32-0207. 
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J..  Jr  .  208-28-4701. 
ver  P..  436-56-7572. 
Daniel  J  .  470-44-2530. 
James  L  .  304-38-2685. 
l-atrick  S..  Jr..  233-58-5176. 
William  M.,  525-94-9811. 
J . 431-62-0745. 
Donald  A  ,  551-50-0089. 
Us  J  .  366-36-2389. 
Johnny  D  .  451-70-8309 
T..  in.  248-60-8227. 
dllberl  P..  508-42-6093. 
\|rilllam  E.,  100-34-4565. 
JohnE..  396-34-2429. 
J . 433-56-2947. 
B. 551    56-4455. 
abbert  W .  428-60-8548. 

D  .  Jr  .  093-32-3501. 
Donald  R..  242-44-4685. 
A..  204-30-8504. 
^rl  D..  504-44-6705. 
M..  543-34-9488. 
J..  251-48-1741. 
T..  150-30-4609. 
O.  482-40-1577. 
Ulchard  B..  317-40-3364. 
r.  Joseph  E..  483-40-7481. 
James  P  ,  543-34-7106. 
J..  031-26-1822. 
1  brands  L..  Jr  .  228-50-1347. 
H..  226-42-2235. 
J..  217-34-3159. 
n  M . 538-36-4828 
Ham  K.,  454-64-4816. 
H.,  Jr..  419-28-0377. 

Arthur  D..  151-30-2991. 
Daniel  J..  194-30-3130. 
T  ,  240-60-0531. 
149-30-4356. 
I^ederlck  A..  524-42-8785. 
E  .  444-36-6924. 
D.  031-28-8788 
John  P .  015-30-1667. 
Robert  Y  .  418-56-2647. 

L  .  525-88-7018. 
Charles  J..  123-30-9476. 
Carl  A..  Jr..  461-60-0922 
E..  III.  557-48-9608. 
A.,  533-36-1531. 
J..  140-28-7224. 
Paul  E  .  293-34-7445. 
E..  505-52-8243. 
P..  059-30-8404. 
E  .  447-34-4725 
Charles  E  ,  422-48-1002. 
iam  F .  482-50-3609 
n  E . 161-32-6849. 
n  E..  442-36-5170. 
Malcolm  T..  575-40-0313. 
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Parley  P..  Jr..  428-76-0367. 
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(Jiarles  L  ,  253-60-2409 
Heith  O  .  525-82-0537 
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Larry  P .  178-32-0921. 
David  W.  513-34-0019. 
Iteter  W  .  259-52-5564 
uster  C  .  240-64-4340. 
lam  R  .  316-40-8740. 
Louis  P  .  Jr..  127-30-1576. 
Bruce  S.  002-28-1288 
rohn  R  .  314  36-3855. 
D.  155  30  6403. 
rewood  A  .  196-32-3218. 

W  .  505-46-2088. 
llltam  R  .  409-64-6764 
E  ,  484  34  6929 
■nie  D  .  313  36-5677. 
iam  R.  Jr    281-36-3218 
tarry  L  .  Jr  .  248-74-4709. 
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Orlmm.  Richard  W.,  285-34-5134. 

Ouarlno.  Gilbert  B..  157-34-4301. 

Gustafson.  Jarl  S..  172-32-5235. 

Guttman.  John  T..  360-32-2523. 

Haars.  Nell  W..  485-46-8231 

Habedank,  Otto  K..  516-44-8704. 

Hahn.  Gerald  E..  440-40-0082. 

Hale.  Robert  H..  522-46-4517. 

Hall.  Arthur  W..  III.  442-38-4609. 

Hall.  Samuel  L..  505-44-1214. 

Halstead.  Woodrow  J  .  Jr..  578-66-1720. 

Hansen.  William  C.  553-54-3446. 

Harden.  James  A.,  409-58-5457. 

Harden,  James  E..  262-54-1459. 

Harley,  Willlarti  M..  531-36-6517. 

Harmon,  Daniel  K.,  542-48-2767. 

Harper,  Richard  B..  Jr.,  144-32-1872. 

HarrU,  Michael  W.,  543-40-8697. 

Harris,  Patrick  L.,  519-42-6651. 

Harris.  Richard  J.,  Jr.,  030-28-7224. 

Harrison,  Walter  J.,  239-56-1422. 

Harry,  William  T.,  Jr.,  244-62-7302. 

Hartungschuster,  Eckert  M..  408-66-9261. 

Harvey.  Edwin  L  .  647-66-8246. 

Haseltlne.  John  E.,  002-30-7644. 

Hatcher,  Ronald  N..  086-30-8400. 

Hatfield.  Jerry  H.,  465-54-3072. 

Hathcock.  Allan  C.  240-56-4904. 

Haugen.  WUllam  J..  20-36-0224. 

Havey.  James  H..  Jr  .  194-30-5665 

Head.  Sidney  A  ,  Jr.,  566-48-2295. 

Hembree,  James  M.,  261-62-0881. 

Hendrlx.  Jerry  B  ,  460-54-3590. 

Henghold,  William  M  ,  266-54-4981. 

Hentges,  William  J.,  538-36-5466 

Hentges.  William  J..  490-44-0986. 

Herculson.  Robert  J..  Jr  .  346-28-3639. 

Hernandez.  Claro  M..  466-50-4789. 

Herrln,  Billy  R  ,  253-44-6883 

Heye.  Paul  P.,  452-68-9456 

Hlckey.  Edward  C,  Jr.,  022-28-6287. 

Hickman.  Warren  W.,  528-56-3924. 
Hicks.  Charles  P..  102-28-7796 

Hicka.  Gary  L..  198-30-0519. 

Hicks,  Joe  L.,  525-86-6772. 

Hlgglns,  Page  W  ,  Jr.,  218-34-0950. 
Hinckley,  Robert  B.,  021-30-4462. 
Hinds.  Bruce  J  .  Jr..  521-46-6923. 
Hlnkle.  James  M.,  462-56-4139. 

Hlnman,  Ellwood  P ,  III.  532-38-2100. 
Hipp.  Edward  P  ,  132-30-9172 

Hobbs.  Fleming  C.  Jr..  457-56-2216. 
Hoden.  John  P..  039-24-6988. 
Hodge.  Clifford  A..  522-36-2843 
Hodgklnson.  Richard  L  .  039-24-4651. 
Hogan.  James  J  .  Jr  .  044-30-5974. 
Hogan.  William  E..  460-58-1632. 
Hohman,  Thomas  A  ,  466-64-3982. 
HoUoway,  Robert  J.,  538-34-0466. 
Holm.  Ralph  W..  328-34-8246 
Holmes.  Samuel  H  ,  436-52-5506. 
Hoover.  Richard  D  .  312-34-0235 
Hopkins.  Mitchell  D.,  486-42-1431. 
Hormuth.  John  E..  262-64-0231. 
Hosley.  David  L..  430-64-6445. 
Houlgate.  Jack  L  .  659-54-4092. 
House.  Francis  L  .  440-38-2763. 
House.  Ronald  E.  258-56-3111 
Howard.  Robert  M  .  Jr..  424-50-8422 
Howell.  Marvin  W..  329-32-7995. 
Howes,  George  F  ,  483-42-0587. 
Hrastar,  Gerald  J  ,  273-32-9675. 
Huff.  Dennis  E  ,  297-34-1277. 
Hufnagel,  Raymond  J  .  Jr  .  527-56-3993. 
Huggins.  Jan  P  .  243-56-1529. 
Hull.  Leros  E..  Jr  .  467-64-5354. 
Hull.  Norman  R.,  348-26-4878. 
Hunt.  Stephen  M  .  273-38-0404, 
Huntwork.  Philip  L,.  329-32-3963 
Hurley.  James  M  .  465-70-1803 
Hurston.  Stanley  L..  383-36-1252. 
Immel.  Allen  E  .  537-34-1649 
Ingalls.  Donald  A  .  534-36-0519. 
Isaak.  Robert  J  ,  552-52-4433 
Tsley,  Floyd  W,.  376-42-9908, 
Israel.  Kenneth  R..  003-30-2023, 
Iverson.  Ronald  W  .  518-46-6582, 
Ivlns.  Arthur  K..  311-34-2463. 
Jackson,  Orover  E  .  416-50-3954. 
Jackson.  Peter  H  .  015-30-5570, 
Jeas.  William  C.  021-30-5361. 


Jensen,  Albert  D..  446-42-7451. 
Jewett.  Calvin  P..  383-40-1470. 
Johnson.  Harvey  L..  458-58-5850. 
Johnson.  James  D.,  622-60-1 163. 
John.  John  E..  Jr.,  661-48-2793. 
Johnson,  Joseph  R..  195-32-6054. 
Johnson,  Richard  K,,  838-32-2003. 
Johnston.  Ronajd  B,,  474-38-0174. 
Jones.  Charles  A..  622-46-9532. 
Jones,  Eben  D,.  085-34-6238. 
Jones.  Howard  H  .  II,  235-58-9875. 
Jones.  James  T..  261-44-6338. 
Jones.  Wayne  H  .  513-36-9873. 
Judge.  Paul  J,.  606-42-9124. 
Justice.  Donald  H.,  443-38-9083. 
Juve,  Gene  L.,  544-42-4614. 
Kane,  Robert  W.,  145-28-5425. 
Kasperbauer,  Gerald  H..  479-44-3008. 
Katz.  Michasl  P  ,  472-38-2028. 
Kaufman.  Martin  L.,  621-46-6053, 
Kavanagh.  Brian  O.,  060-30-6711. 
Keaney,  Thomas  A.,  034-28-4083. 
Kehoe,  Nicholas  B..  Ill,  056-36-3315. 
Kelley.  Russell  R.  011-30-2163. 
Kellock,  Robert  E.,  094-30-8081. 
Kelly,  John  L.,  Jr.,  420-48-0546, 
Kelly,  John  P,.  577-54-7530. 
Kempton.  Joseph  R,.  241-50-1686. 
Kennedy.  Hamilton  W,.  499-38-4043, 
Kennedy.  William  J,.  261-68-9038 
Kerlin.  James,  210-34-6282. 
Kerr.  Joseph  W,,  163-32-6122, 
Key,  Kenneth,  424-44-4788. 
Kholos.  Clark  J,.  555-44-9217, 
Klndurys,  Victor  A,,  320-36-0033, 
King,  Howard  L.,  Jr,,  041-32-2943, 
King.  William  S  ,  417-38-8027, 
Kirk,  Wayne  D,,  344-32-3086. 
Kirkham.  Thomas  L.,  540-38-0074. 
Riser.  John  O..  226-46-2680. 
Klag.  John  E..  100-30-6170. 
Knecht.  Ronald  J,,  274-32-1719 
Knipfer.  Ronald  E,.  522-42-8614 
Knoll.  Rickell  D  .  032-32-6018 
Knotts.  Jerry  E,.  159-30-1608 
Knutson.  Donald  O,.  504-28-7988 
Koch.  Dale  H,.  391-38-9372 
Koch.  John  T„  285-32-1411. 
Kohout.  John  J,.  III.  621-62-2707, 
Kolt.  George.  152-30-8944, 
Kormanik.  James  R..  278-34-1150. 
Kowalski.  Harold  W..  Jr..  468-40-1998. 
Koz.  Joseph  P  .  027-32-3644 
Kozak.  David  J..  090-26-7741 
Kozimor.  John  P  .  269-32-3605. 
Krahenbuhl.  David  W  .  388-38-1834. 
Krause.  Frederick  A..  336-32-1923. 
Krauss.  Doyle  W  .  455-56-7393. 
Krebs.  William  E..  539-36-8091. 
Kropf.  Arnold  N..  264-62-8092. 
Kross.  Walter.  113-34-0276. 
Kucera.  Charles  O  .  467-54-4800 
Kuhla.  Cletus  B..  210-28-0031. 
Labrlola.  James  M..  579-54-2974. 
Lacey.  Keith  N..  II.  624-48-0035 
Lacy.  James  M  .  248-58-4752. 
Lancaster.  James  P  .  241-54-1117.' 
Landson.  Barry  M..  560  52-1960. 
Lane.  John  J.  G  ,  Jr..  218-32-9619. 
Langley.  John  W..  002-28-7462. 
Larabee.  Harry  W  .  166-32-6698. 
Latour.  Kenneth  R.,  003-28-7854. 
Lavin.  James  K  .  020-30-0183, 
Lawrence.  Robert  G  .  387-42-7195. 
Lazorchak.  Michael  P  .  183-30-2988. 
Lee,  John  W..  4.S2-54-3137. 
Lee,  Raymond  H..  187-32-9255. 
Lesan.  Thoma-;  C.   276-34-.';602. 
L^uenberger,  John  E  ,  IT.  393-36-5743 
Lindbo.   Don   A.   501-30-6702 
Llnenb?rger.  Donald  E..  4'=0-52-3544 
Linhard.  Robert  E  .  092-40-9216. 
I.lppolt.  John  R..  230-46-1572. 
Llss.  Walter  E .  042-28-2286. 
I/>flin.  Charles  E.  Jr.  44S  40-7243. 
Loken.  Thomas  A.  388-38  4477 
Lopes.  Duarte  A  .  563-56-8921 
Lorenzini,  Dlno  A  ,  164-32-8515, 
Loundermon.   Andrew  D.  228-38-8037 
Lounsbur\-.  William  E  .  Jr  .  567-52-1835. 
Lowry,  Michael  H.,  405-52-8443 
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Luke.  Terry  R..  501-42-0604. 
Lundgard.  Jack  P.,  082-32-0812. 
Lurie.  Phillip  J..  264-38-4594. 
Lynch.  Howard  E..  218-32-7260. 
Lynch.  John  P..  156-24-8132. 
Lynch.  William  J.,  Jr.,  155-28-4820. 
Macaulay,  Kenneth  W,,  028-28-6295. 
MacGregor.  Charles  H.,  263-56-3632 
MacKay,  Roderlc  D..  018-28-1715 
Mackle,  William  A.  J.,  095-28-9354. 
Madden,  Dewan  D,,  549-44-0728 
Madl,  Dennis  O..  349-32-4484. 
Maldonado,  Antonio,  582-70-3795. 
Manglna.  Joseph  A,.  269-32-3064. 
Mann.  Edward  K.,  110-30-6731. 
Manz,  Louis  R..  Jr.,  454-58-2345. 
Marchlando.  Peter  J..  Jr..  325-34-5868, 
Mariniello.  Peter.  565-50-8454. 
Markham.  Gordon  E.,  536-38-0465, 
Marquette,  Robert  M..  Jr.,  281-32-0710. 
Martel.  John  H,.  Jr..  008-24-6840. 
Martin.  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  104-32-9162. 
Martin.  Edward  H..  092-32-7284. 
Martlnelll.  Edward  A..  101-30-8939. 
Massle.  Raymond  P..  Jr..  225-54-0722. 
Massmann.  Thomas  A..  330-32-7663. 
May.  Gerald  M..  540-40-0246. 
May.  William  B.,  432-66-1847. 
Maybaum.  Frederick  L..  367-38-4054. 
Mavpole.  Thomas  A  .  359-28-S199. 
McAdoo.  Lowell  F  .  179-32-5632. 
McBrlde.  Charles  W..  222-24-4028. 
McCabe.  William  O..  085-32-2047. 
McCall.  Edward  D..  152-28-4823. 
McCarter.  Donald  E..  241-46-7498. 
McCarthy.  James  E.,  008-28-4847. 
McClanahan,  James  R..  279-34-7220. 
McClure,  Wallace  B.,  306-38-0971. 
McColl.  William  D..  348-32-0194. 
McConnell.  Robert  B..  502-42-4947. 
McConnell.  Timothy  P.,  064-30-4828. 
McCorry,  Terrell  D.,  284-34-3068. 
McCracken,  Robert  J..  443-38-1170. 
McCullough,  Donald  J..  481-32-4848. 
McCune.  James  D..  423-48-7469. 
McDonald.  John  B..  064-28-9325, 
McFadyen.  Donald  W  .  240-52-8624. 
McFarlane.  Peter  N,.  580-01-9846, 
McKim,  Kenneth  E,,  543-38-3384, 
McLaughlin,  Edward  A,.  036-24-8143. 
McLaughlin,  I  arry  D..  288-30-8398. 
McMlIlar.  Michsel  M..  283-34-2860. 
McNlff.  Thomas  E..  Jr..  033-23-1920. 
McRae.  Michael  S..  265-68-3829. 
Meer.  Martin  P.,  203-28-8220. 
Merrick,  Joseph  E..  516-44-6776. 
Meyer.  John  H,.  163-30-2753. 
Meyer.  Robert  J..  147-28-0113. 
Meyer.  Roland  E..  322-32-1812. 
Mlchels.  Gary  A..  532-33-1652. 
Mlki.  John  G.,  310-42-1083. 
Milhouse.  John  C.  Jr..  289-28-9711. 
Miller.  Gayland  G..  466-44-9281 . 
Miller.  Jackie  D..  523-46-8931. 
Mills.  Harold  W,,  Jr,,  231-52-5081. 
Mllner.  Da"ld  B  .  426-68-2513. 
Moats.  Wilton  B,.  Jr..  571-44-1 159. 
Monahan.  George  P..  061-30-770ri 
Monahan.  John  E,.  119-32-5389. 
Montulli.  Louis  T„  105-32-3152, 
Moon.  Leonard  R,.  528-44-8888. 
Moon.  Ross  A,.  515-34-2791. 
Moore.  Edward  S„  t^.  262-50-0389, 
Moore.  Hubert  C.  255-46-3926. 
Moore.  John  L.,  492-40-3033. 
Moore.  Paul  B..  Jr.,  300-30-9068. 
Moore.  Richard  A.,  032-28-8694. 
Moorhatch.  Bobby  B..  661-40-9986. 
Morea.  Michael  J..  104-30-4133 
Morgan.  Richard  E..  364-54-879J. 
Morrl-s.  David  L..  254-62-1711. 
Morris.  Jack  D..  098-32-2174. 
Morrison.  Carl  G..  Jr..  433-52-8526. 
Morri'on,  Malcolm  B..  239-56-6888. 
MoTls-^ey.  John  C.  497-33-8185. 
Morton.  John  E.,  Jr.,  248-58-0612. 
Morton,  John  T..  128-30-7505. 
Moruzzl.  Prank  D..  022-26-0901. 
Mucho.  Edward  B.,  227^8-8465. 


MuUooly.  William  E..  390-36-7033. 
Murphy.  Francis  J..  146-30-0072. 
Murphy.  Paul  P..  022-30-0475 
Murphy.  Richard  M,,  399-34-9737, 
Musselman.  Gerald  W,.  193-24-15.56. 
Nash.  Donald  8..  212-38-31 17. 
Negroni.  Hector  A..  565-48-3854. 
Nelson.  Ben.  Jr..  468-66-2948. 
Nelson.  David  R..  246-68-0837. 
Nelson.  James  A.,  267-48-3623. 
Nesbelt,  Daniel  M..  300-36-0805. 
Nesbltt,  Robert  L„  092-30-0042, 
Nes-eth,  Darpel  L.,  471-40-9635. 
Newland,  Eamuel  R.,  Jr.,  406-46-6345. 
Nibbelln.  Denis  R.,  359-28-8615. 
Nichols.  George  W..  233-64-3109. 
Novotny.  Frank  J.,  Jr..  507-46-1344. 
Cakes.  David.  146-38-2894 
O'Connor.  Thomas  J..  092-30-1191. 
OTtefey.  Marvin  L..  504-38-0911. 
ODonnell,  Robert  D..  177-28-8694. 
OHern.  Wayne  L.,  Jr..  228-54-3469. 
Olgeaty.  Edward  C.  076-32-5527. 
Oliver,  George  M.,  412-66-0408. 
Orton.  Stephen  L..  361-32-2962. 
Osborne,  Zackie  E..  227-46-6469. 
Osburnsen,  Jerry  N.,  617-44-2007. 
Owen.  Robert  A,.  Jr,,  406-46-1718. 
Owens.  Francis  L,,  Jr,,  504-34-6701. 
Paine,  Robert  G,,  508-44-8400. 
Pappas.  Constantlne  A,.  625-70-3110. 
Parham.  John  L.,  359-28-2659. 
Parker.  Gregg  O,.  548-50-8775. 
Parker.  Robert  W,,  065-34-0816. 
Pass,  Ronald  I,,  427-62-8230 
Payne.  John  T.,  233-60-5539. 
Pederson,  David  J..  120-30-2207, 
Peeler.  Ross  E,.  497-36-8100, 
Pennefather,  Michael.  163-30-9686. 
Penny.  John  W..  433-58-4117. 
Peterka.  James  A,.  217-36-4285. 
Peterson.  David  W,,  328-32-8852. 
Peterson.  Peter  P..  501-32-1466. 
Phalln.  Frederick  T.,  234-66-4285. 
Phillips,  Harold  D..  243-44-7122. 
Philllos.  John  A..  049-30-3780. 
Phillips.  John  P.,  463-70-3144. 
Picantlne.  Jareld  L..  328-36-7620. 
Plcclrlllo.  Albert  C,  196-30-8020. 
Pierce.  Max  R..  466-50-7212. 
Pierpont.  Peter  P.,  041-30-3987. 
Pllsch,  Thomas  D..  216-42-1689. 
Plodlnec,  Nicholas  S.,  III.  166-32-6401. 
Poates,  John  T.,  426-78-3984. 
Pomeroy.  Charles  W,,  227-46-7912. 
Pompel.  John  A.,  Jr.,  044-30-2669. 
Pond.  John  R,.  642-46-7709. 
Pontius.  Robert  E..  317-38-0023, 
Porterfleld,  John  R.,  U,  067-24-9759. 
Powell.  Lloyd  R..  465-62-0209. 
Powers,  Steven  T..  311-38-4444, 
Preston.  Wlllard  D,,  508-42-2066 
Price.  Charles  S.,  216-38-7607. 
I>rlce.  Karl  V..  267-52-3710. 
Price.  Steven  E,.  271-36-6659. 
Prine.  Lavelle.  439-54-0'>12, 
Protzmann,  James  D„  493-36-0385. 
Puckropp,  John  E,.  472-38-1849. 
Purdle.  Robin  S..  563-52-7939. 
Pursley,  Donald  G..  520-40-7621. 
Qulgley.  James  B..  227-48-7673. 
Rader.  Richard  P.,  199-32-1121 
Ramlo.  Orvln  H..  Jr..  5S4-58-6447. 
Ratcllffe.  James  A..  523-60-2678. 
Ray.  William  D..  451-58-1377. 
Reaves.  Ray  D..  424-40-1  ."=93. 
Reid.  Robert  B,.  256-60-6943. 
Revnolds.  Jon  P..  317-36-6801. 
Rhodes.  Eddie  L,.  279-30-4650, 
Rhodes.  Michael  P,.  042-28-7406, 
Rhodes.  Thomas  K,.  313-36-6407. 
Rice.  Howard  J,.  474-38-9861. 
Rice,  Philip  E,,  084-28-4859, 
Rich,  Donald  W,.  487-38-7297, 
Richardson.  Tommy  L,.  451-62-3677. 
Rider.  Ray  L.,  537-34-8090. 
Rlgby.  Lee  A..  162-32-2694. 
Riggs.  Robert  E..  459-58-5194. 
Riley,  Earl  D,,  459-60-7077. 
Rimes.  Billy  S..  253-58-6191. 


Rlnker.  Gerald  W,.  146-28-7930. 
Rlsch.  Gregory  M  .  138-32-4284, 
Roberts.  James  E,.  210-28-8710. 
Roberts.  Ronald  C.  462-64-4029. 
Robinson.  Michael  N,.  422-50-8191. 
Robinson.   Stephen  R..  013-30-9047. 
Rochez.  Fred.  206-32-5491. 
Roderick.  Douglas  A..  390-34-0630. 
Rodero.  Joseph  S..  131-32-3381. 
Roehllng.  Edwin  A  .  Jr..  348-32-9143. 
Rogers.  Charles  E..  320-26-6824. 
Rohatsch.  Ralph  R..  Jr..  454-60-2049. 
Rohrer.  Ralph  H  .  Jr..  494-42-8772. 
Rosenbach.  William  E..  457-50-3090. 
Rosenhoover.  Donald  E..  208-30-0433. 
Ross,  Bruce  E.,  541-42-1694. 
Rudd,  William  T.,  423-46-9119. 
Rup.  Joseph  M..  Jr.,  094-32-7348. 
Ruskiewlcz.  Daniel  P..  019-28-5494. 
Russell.  Bobby  H..  463-52-7372. 
Russell.  Ray  L..  434-54-6197. 
Ryan.  Charles  F..  630-20-0211. 
Rye.  Gilbert  D..  411-62-9632. 
Sable.  Ronald  K  .  480-48-3470. 
Sailors,  Jerry  L..  256-60-3764. 
Salmon.  Jack,  457-64-1732. 
Salter.  SUnley  A.,  Ill,  299-34-7901. 
Same,  Michael  C.  074-32-1894. 
Sanders.  Russell  L..  076-30-9599. 
Sandford.  Thaddeus  H,.  465-68-8777. 
Saunders.  David  W,.  543-40-7209, 
Scarborough.  Dennis  G.,  520-44-2313. 
S;hang.  Joseph  P.,  183-30-8692. 
Schmidt.  John  E..  232-64-7394. 
Schmltt,  Arthur  E.,  276-36-1003, 
Schmltt.  Roger  K,.  141-28-6850, 
Schmoyer.  George  B„  024-30-1816. 
Schrltter.  Robert  W,.  442-38-9276. 
Schutt.  Thomas  E,.  373-36-7605, 
Sclvoletto.  Emmanuel  J,.  080-30-6764. 
Scooler.  Donald.  085-32-5219. 
Scott.  Randall  F.  411-60-0631. 
Scott.  Richard  W,.  Jr,.  462-60-0271. 
Scott.  Taylor  G..  427-66-1402, 
Sentimore.  Gilbert  L..  556-52-3482. 
Sfameni.  Peter  E.,  184-30-6486. 
Shafer,  Ardean  M,,  466-56-0421. 
Shane.  Larry  L  .  £02-32-5621, 
Shankland.  Charles  G..  504-36-7832. 
Shea.  David  J  .  059-30-4764. 
Shepard.  John  T  .  037-26-6835, 
Shera.  Thomas  L,.  301-34-1005. 
Shlnn.  Darrel  D  .  313-40-7705. 
Shlpman.  Jerry  W,.  447-42-0508 
Shipman.  Robert  L,.  491-40-7071. 
Shirley.  Henry  G..  225-48-1966. 
Shunk,  James  P  .  357-32-5662. 
Slcklesteel.  William  I..  367-34-4724. 
Siegfried.  Thomas  W..  281-34-2049. 
Silvestrl.  Louis  A..  Jr..  131-30-3294 
Silvia.  Ronald.  023-28-3072. 
Sims.  John  N..  262-54-0443. 
Slstrunk.  Harold  M..  426-68-3893. 
Sluru.  William  D  .  J-i .  372-38-1292. 
Sloan.  John  K..  II.  524-46-8523. 
Smart.  Halbert  R..  II.  453-58-3713. 
Smith.  James  S.,  310-38-8863. 
Smith.  Tommy  D,.  464-64-0491. 
Solum.  James  L..  501-30-9436, 
Sorenson.  Nell.  528-48-1325, 
South  worth.  David  M,.  370-38-1823, 
Souza,  George,  575-42-3517, 
Sowers.  John  C.  443-38-1795. 
Spivev.  Ronald  C  239-62-0020 
Spjut.  Ronald  W  .  539-32-3260 
Staden.  Arthur  L..  339-30-5118. 
Stamm.  Richard  P..  389-38-0690. 
Steckler.  Richard  H..  337-28-7349 
Steel.  Dean  E..  555-52-0771. 
Steiner.  Charles  J  E..  3,78-34-3691. 
Stenson.  Stephen  S..  059-30-0094. 
Sterk.  James  R..  440-40-4715. 
Steward.  Ronnie  B..  510-38-6330 
Stewart.  James  R..  190-28-0431. 
Stewart,  Joseph  T..  Jr.,  224-50-4068, 
Stewart.  Samuel  P..  517-38-4382 
Sticke'l.  Rutherford  D..  Jr..  216-38-2361. 
Stiles,  Thomas  L,.  213-36-8860, 
Sfoc^'man,  David  C  ,  288-34-6862, 
c.^,,.,    Tf,>,„n'e  r    Jr  ,  4SS-44-7990, 
Stolp.  James  T  ,  391-38-3380, 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


October  27,  1981 


H.,  280-36-9493 
Jackie  L  .  291-35-5524. 

Peter  W  .  279-35-7271. 
E..  537-40-6676. 
A..  211-30-3817. 
III.  136-30-5884. 
TJheodore  J  .  358-30-3865. 
R  .  232-60-0950. 
ftobert  D  .  524-38-5474. 

.  Clinton  D..  Jr..  520-38-0018 
Thomas  L  .  317-38-2956. 
Ronald  O.  370-40-5371 
A  .  509-38-3102. 
David  L  .  162-28-«024. 
David  O..  474-38-5853. 
R<  bert  A.,  317-36-2244. 
D^ld  O  .  451-52-0231. 
M.  149-28-7248. 
Richard  C.  047-30-8649 
G*rald  A  ,  Jr  .  081-30-3512. 
Jctin  H  .  395-34-5876. 
K..  328-34-6426. 
W..  522-46-9797. 
WhUlam  W..  458-56-8426 
M..  527-36-9775. 
W..  173-32-7001. 
William  J..  476-32-6054. 
I  Charles  G..  077-30-4500. 
llaymond  C.  Jr..  226-50-6887. 
nny  O..  340-30-0448. 
.  Gary  L.,  518-40-3410. 
Jerry  R..  567-52-7457. 
John  M  .  314-42-5434. 
Richard  O  .  Jr..  249-76-4045. 
David  W  .  482^2-8095. 
David  T  .  460-58-3996. 
S.,  211-30-8334. 
R(tiald  J  .  551-50-7202. 

Donild  E..  535-32-4123. 
P..  Jr  .  020-30-2869. 
L..  406-52-2736 
Maurice  E..  027-28-9852. 
Raymond,  Jr.,  331-36-1922. 
1 1/llllam  S..  052-30-9333. 

L.,  385-34-6156. 
Hobert  W.,  393-32-6063. 
John  P..  462-64-1488. 

A.,  268-48-3315. 
,  Leonard  R  .  426-86-5704. 
Ahhur  W..  454-^8-2924. 
Byron  E..  315-34-0259. 
D..  125-28-2445. 
Allan  D  .  £00-36-7522. 
R  .  329-24-7233. 
krdlth  N..  488-42-3493. 
chard  W..  164-32-6273. 
Charles  R.,  416-52-0229. 
"homasT.  533-34-0211. 
Hoyt  A..  239-46-9808. 

,  John  H..  Jr.,  102-32-6978. 
Clkrk  W . 442-40-7492. 
Oi  ler  L..  Jr..  437-50-0898. 
Ps  trick  J..  188-30-1482. 

Edward  L.,  VI.  381-40-6984 
3erald  A..  130-28-5658. 
Franklin  W..  401-52-8529. 
DkvldO.  466-56-4411. 
Qester  J..  520-44-9139. 

Austin  C.  479-44-5945 
Ronald  J  .  002-28-0146 
Hu?0,  £04-36-1271. 
J^rold  L.  390-40-3361. 

Leonard  E  .  Jr..  409-60-6580 
rtonald  G  .  164-32-0067 
Charles  I.  .  532-4O-0218 

.  Clvde  O  .  Jr  .  417-52-6221. 
Joseph  C  .  438-52-0666. 
Michael  O  .  585-07-7997. 
Sdward  T  .  Jr  .  ]76-'?6-383';. 
I  lavmon  M  .  Jr..  4';7-.S4-8567. 
Robert  P  .  049-.'?0-0346 
David  S  .  531-.'i4-69'?6. 
.  Jack  N..  460-58-3.W7. 

Steven  J  .  317-34-3788. 
Douelas  v..  010-30-5140. 
Robert  J..  .122-48-01fi6. 
Anthonv  D  H..  n'?3-a0-7867 
Peter  R..  l'25-30-8931. 
.  Kathleen  N  .  470-48-7376. 
Wllks.  IJlnus  R  ,  456-60-3166. 


Wllllama.  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  467-48-2459 
Williams,  Clarence  R..  299-30-4270. 
Williams.  Francis  P  .  Jr..  350-26-2083. 
Wilson.  David  D.,  445-34-4518. 
Wilson.  Harry  P..  Jr.,  096-32-8611. 
Wilson,  Jack  G.,  469-68-8325. 
Wilson,  Thomas  W.  C  .  422-46-7868. 
Wilson.  William  P.,  278-34-8911. 
Wlmmer.  Carl  J  ,  145-26-2663. 
Wlnchell,  Larry  R..  505-46-9072. 
Wlrtanen,  Dalton  N.,  367-42-4771. 
Withers.  James  R  ,  244-66-9241. 
Wolf,  Allen  E.,  330-32-9796. 
Wolfe,  Thad  A.,  535-38-2846. 
Wolfswlnkel,  Donald  L.,  479-38-0422. 
Wood,  Douglass  G.,  416-50-5404. 
Wood,  William  A.,  363-38-7942. 
Woods.  Edward,  418-52-3030. 
Wormser.  Owen  H.,  561-50-2850. 
Worthlngton,  William  L  ,  Jr.,  407-54-3868. 
Wright,  William  R.,  249-64-8003. 
Wyman,  James  P.,  115-30-0475. 
Yocum,  James  B.,  404-46-8234. 
Yoder.  Frederick  D.,  181-32-1096 
York,  Michael  L.,  457-54-0309. 
Young,  Douglas  R.,  518-40-3822. 
Young.  James  D.,  276-32-6528. 
Younglove.  Gary  D..  271-32-1116. 
Zachary,  Prank  E.,  246-58-1740. 
Zelgler,  Curtis  O.,  514-36-4254. 
Zeltler,  Pralne  C.  502-36-3766. 
Zlegler.  Byron  J.,  010-30-5621. 
Zompa,  Edward  A..  035-24-9906. 
Zych,  Leonard  P.,  013-26-8739, 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Bogaard.  Calvin  L.,  559-42-3481. 
Browning,  Robert  L.,  456-38-6793 
Dwyer,  Dennis  M.,  543-34-8614. 
Felker,  Lester  O.,  389-26-6481. 
Holtzclaw.  Morris  J.,  402-64-4057. 
Kelley.  Benjamin  P.,  429-38-3578. 
Mann,  John  L.,  240-48-8364. 
Matthews,  Larry  A..  305-36-3708. 
Metcalf,  Prank  D.,  267-38-5758. 
Page.  William  G..  425-46-2832. 
Rhoads.  William  L.,  229-36-2641 
Samf,  David  A.,  286-30-0129. 
Thomas.  Meredith  J.,  507-28-3783. 
Tolbert  I.  V.,  511-26-8660. 
Valen,  David  L.,  473-36-2731. 

JUDGE    ADVOCATE 

Barbara,  Raul  P.,  526-58-9526. 
Bridge.  Robert  L.,  234-58-6803. 
Brothers.  Charles  A.,  465-58-3776 
Crane.  John  M.,  Jr..  102-30-6690. 
Deruyter,  Mark,  479-36-1773. 
Dugmore.  Kent  C.  529-46-3220. 
Grablewskl,  John  T.,  162-26-8852. 
Graham.  Jeffrey  M.,  129-20-5185. 
Greenfield.  Joseph  P..  179-28-9459. 
Irving,  Bruce,  541-24-9648. 
Lewis,  Paul  K.,  Jr.,  555-42-7732. 
Luna.  Franklin  A.,  415-42-9296. 
McKenna.  William  M.,  111.  262-44-9885. 
Miles.  James  R..  278-32-3359. 
Mills.  Philip  C,  485-36-1136. 
Randall.  Kenneth  D.,  518-36-7990. 
Sebesta.  Jo?  M.,  464-54-6301. 
Sessoms,  Philip  C.  239-36-7855. 

NtTRSE    CORPS 

Bailes,  Mary  E.,  251-44-9606. 
Berkhelser,  Jean  L.,  192-30-6732. 
Bishop.  Mary  E.,  215-28-1900. 
Borsellega,  Johanna  E.,  102-32-7512. 
Cleland,  Donna  L.,  505-48-7335. 
Deo^bum,  Charlotte  M.,  263-46-8508. 
Friday.  Blanche  B..  171-26-8303. 
Ganser.  Carol  A.,  192-28-3419. 
Glllane,  Melba  M.,  461-52-5658. 
Hopkins,  Edna  M.,  284-26-0382. 
Jones.  Russel  T.,  195-30-5635. 
Knuth.  Betty  A..  522-46-1985. 
Looalo.  Salvatore.  130-28-8724. 
Movnahan.  Patricia  M..  019-30-7042. 
Nelms.  Patricia  M..  190-34-4512. 
Nelson.  Margaret  P.  C,  577-46-4766. 
Schneider.  Carolyn  A..  483-42-6590. 
Shlnn.  Patsy  P..  438-52-2723. 
Stltt,  Frances  E.,  444-36-7773. 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 


Bingham,  Thomas  W.,  458-52-0944. 
Burke,  David  U.,  033-28-2816. 
Collier,  Robert  L.,  464-58-4805. 
Daughtry,  Ben  P  ,  238-56-0156. 
Grlnstaff,  Harold  W.,  462-60-6052. 
Lund,  Richard  A.,  469-32-2060. 
Mills,  Robert  L.,  512-28-2120. 
Morrison,  Charles  W.  B.,  362-38-0183. 
Rohrbough,  Prank  G.,  576-38-9770. 
Rutledge,  Philip  E..  524-38-0732. 
Stephenson,  John  R.,  469-62-8233. 
Tlbbetts.  Thomas,  546-46-1210. 
Treat,  Thomas  P.,  429-68-4387. 
Williams,  Robert  S..  263-54-0197. 
Wilson,  Charles  E.,  429-70-7595. 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

Davis.  Jerry  W  ,  347-32-1462. 

Falconer,  Dennis  D.,  500-42-6850. 

Gibbons,  William  D.,  013-30-2386. 

Inman,  Roger  C,  643-40-6523. 

Kopp,  David  T..  146-28-9003. 

Markland,  Darryl  T ,  226-48-5998. 

Mohrl,  William  P.,  212-38-3784. 

Moyer,  William  B.,  249-48-8567. 

Peguesse,  James  £.,  263-52-3021. 

Pickett,  William  E.,  Jr.,  028-30-8604. 

Russell,  Harry  C,  465-48-9232. 

Slmmonds,  Richard  C,  231-38-7720. 

Wolcott,  John  K.,  284-36-1522. 

Wrenn.  Hubert  E.,  228-40-5170. 
In  the  Ais  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  In  ac- 
cordance with  sections  601  and  602,  title  VI, 
transition  provisions,  Defense  Officer  Person- 
nel Management  Act  of  1980,  with  dates  of 
ranks  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

LINE  OP  THE  AIB  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Abel,  Raymond  E.,  Jr.,  507-66-9107. 
Abel,  Thomas  R.,  308-42-7929. 
Abels,  J.  A.,  484-56-5561. 
Acke,  Edward  H.,  345-34-9420. 
Adams.  Gerald  R.,  423-62-7399. 
Adams,  Harold  Q.,  Jr.,  308-38-8394. 
Adams,  Henry  A.,  Ill,  077-36-7452, 
Adams.  John  W.,  337-36-0740. 
Adams,  Stephen  D.,  528-64-1929. 
Agnew,  John  T.,  053-36-9618. 
Ahem,  Daniel  B.,  565-64-0395. 
Alkman.  Lynn  A.,  541-50-3197. 
Altken,  George  G.,  036-28-0972. 
Altken,  James  G.,  036-28-0973. 
Akers,  Gibson  C,  440-44-7690. 
Akers.  James  C,  464-54-4458. 
Alberchlnskl.  Carl  D.,  233-64-9423. 
Alexander,  John  V.,  426-70-1210. 
Alexander.  Roland  T.,  573-54-2851. 
Alexander,  Thomas  L.,  466-72-3904, 
Alglre,  Richard  G.,  217-40-6225. 
Allen.  Frank  D..  101-34-3388. 
Allen,  George  W  ,  289-36-7968. 
Allevato,  John  T.,  232-66-9883. 
Allgood,  John  R..  441-40-1657. 
Allison,  Roger  L.,  287-36-3039. 
Almand.  Larry  M.,  259-66-0598. 
Almond.  Russell  H..  Jr..  226-58-7002. 
Altenhof,  Bruce  D.,  190-32-9806. 
Amann.  John  J..  137-32-2322. 
Anders,  Wayne  R.,  315-40-7503. 
Anderson.  Darwin  C.  529-60-3217. 
Anderson.  Prank  W.,  Jr.,  017-32-5996. 
Anderson,  John  E.,  163-34-7350. 
Anderson,  John  R.,  568-58-3657. 
Anderson.  Kurt  B.,  504-48-1159. 
Andreus.  Frank  C,  II,  167-36-4850. 
Andrews.  Franklin  J.,  352-32-3963. 
Andrews.  Robert  G  ,  462-68-6060. 
Andrews.  Robert  P,,  507-56-3991. 
Aneelo.  Joseph  A.,  Jr..  099-36-1248. 
Anthony.  Ron  A.,  560-60-2313. 
Apple.  Robert  C,  258-70-5371. 
AoDlesate.  William  P.,  151-34-1561. 
Arceneaux.  Ronald  J.,  435-60-0321. 
Arzola.  Nelson.  583-01-4200. 
Ashbaugh.  William  A.,  463-62-6226, 
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Ashby,  Randolph  W  ,  228-54-4434. 
Atkins.  Walter  J  .  Jr  ,  220-40-4341. 
Atkinson.  David  E.,  566-56-6628 
Austin,  Charles  E  ,  445-42-9602. 
Austin.  Gary  M..  006-46-2384 
Azuma.  Robert  T  ,  348-28-2818. 
Baars.  Thomas  E.,  539-40-8862. 
Bacon.  William  G  .  464-64-9850. 
Badger.  Robert  C.  523-50-3427. 
Baci-.  Lester  H  ,  145-32-3088. 
Bagley.  Larry  C  ,  529-62-5197 
Bailey,  Edward  P.,  Jr  ,  561-60-3625. 
Bailey,  Frank  L..  254-58-8397. 
Bailey.  Gregory  P.,  214-44-0913. 
Balr.  Charles  A.,  Jr  .  346-34-5009. 
Baker.  Bob  E.,  440-44-4394. 
Baker.  Carl  L.,  381-42-8072. 
Baker.  Herbert  G.,  562-58-3204. 
Baker,  James  H  ,  III,  467-63-2004. 
Bakonyl,  Laszlo  J  ,  171-34-1430. 
Balmanno,  William  P..  562-58-3244. 
Banachowskl,  Chester  A  .  564-56-0304. 
Bangeman.  Mark  P  ,  356-34-4062. 
Bangert.  Robert  W..  Jr..  329-34-6567. 
Baranowskl.  Bronlslaw  P..  027-34-2850. 
Barbara.  Johnny  L.,  447-40-2630. 
Barbezat,  Eugene  L.,  519-34-6110. 
Barnard,  Howard  D.,  III.  254-66-0650. 
Barnes.  David  B..  565-58-8377. 
Barnhardt,  James  W.,  Jr  ,  269-42-0382. 
Barrett.  Donald  R..  229-58-1245. 
Barrett.  Gerald  P,  Jr.,  115-34-3557.  " 
Barrett.  John  R.,  488-48-2125 
Barrllleaux.  James  L  .  459-68-6341. 
Barrios.  Plorenclo  P..  Jr..  500-46-0273. 
Barton.  Richard,  Jr.,  189-32-4627. 
Base,  John  R  ,  143-34-6928. 
Baslnskl.  Gary  J.,  272-38-6349. 
Bass.  Charles  A..  284-36-5366. 
Battlsta.  Robert  B..  457-76-5716. 
Bauer.  Bruce  L.,  558-56-4809 
Bauer.  Christian  A.,  485-52-9965. 
Bauer.  James  P..  321-42-9628 
Bauer.  John  E..  090-36-2879. 
Bean.  Richard  D.,  436-54-4222. 
Bean,  William  R.,  Jr..  467-68-0501. 
Beasley,  Jay  N.,  411-70-3615. 
Bebber,  Gary  D.,  541-48-1443. 
Beck.  Dennis  G..  483-50-1130. 
Beck.  Frank  P.,  170-34-0786. 
Beck,  Michael  O.,  515-40-5796. 
Beck.  Rex  E  .  Jr.  088-36-8239. 
Beck.  Robert  J..  303-44-8161. 
Becker.  Gerald  E..  189-34-1337. 
Beckmann.  Joel  W.,  468-44-3907. 
Beckner,  William  E..  552-54-9505. 
Beckwlth,  Everett  G  ,  259-66-0179. 
Beeler.  Larry  L.,  541-42-7132. 
Begert.  William  J.,  003-32-2790. 
Belisle,  Robert  J.,  Jr..  230-56-2922. 
Bell,  Frederick  M..  264-68-7714. 
Bell,  Ralph  H.,  526-58-3765. 
Bell.  Robert  B..  301-40-3557. 
Benedict,  Steohen  L.,  395-42-2488. 
Benner.  Joseph  G..  216-42-5097. 
Bennett,  Stephen  L.,  213-38-0269. 
Benton.  Howard  H..  513-40-9245. 
Bernhardt.  James  H..  094-38-6198. 
Berry.  Arnold  M.,  422-80-2311. 
Berry,  David  L..  444-40-4436. 
Berry.  William  G..  Jr.,  453-«8-2162. 
Best,  Melvin  L.,  Jr..  190-32-5763. 
Betourne.  Gary  P..  330-34-4321. 
Betzing.  Martin  H..  383-40-1717. 
Bewley,  Carroll  E.,  312-44-4657. 
Bey.  Victor  L.,  440-42-2215. 
Blalek,  Stanley  H.,  Jr..  193-30-0333. 
Blezad,  Daniel  J..  349-3B-836.'; 
Blgelow.  Richard  E.,  030-32-2651. 
Blegs.  John  C,  281-40-6749. 
Bllbrev,  George  R..  408-70-0013. 
Bilodeau.  Ric>iard  E.,  011-30-3422. 
Bingham.  Price  T.,  094-34-7036. 
Binzer.  Kenneth  J.,  284-38-0414. 
BirdleboUiTh,  Michael  W  ,  341-34-1039. 
Bishop,  Gerald  K..  507-58-1302. 
Blshon.  William  R..  248-72-9045. 
Black.  Merle  L..  III.  442-44-8621. 
Black.  Ralph  P..  Jr..  417-56-1834. 
Blackburn.  Alan  D..  092-34-4015. 
Blackburn,  Ronald  P..  5U-iO-8356. 


Blackburn.  Ronald  L.,  525  98-4004. 
Blackwell,  Joe  E.,  480-63-4364. 
Blair,  James  D.,  440-44-8408 
Blair.  Michael  I.,  464-68-2407. 
Bland,  John  R.,  Jr..  231-50-7500. 
Blevlns,  Gordon  C,  Jr.,  465-70-5647. 
Blewett,  Raymond  G.,  517-44-2972. 
Bliss,  Vernon  L..  566-60-4891. 
Blltt,  William  J.,  080-36-2455. 
Blue.  Donald  W.,  246-60-9556. 
Boehringer,  Kenneth  P.,  153-34-4763. 
Bohn,  Gary  D.,  514-36-8204. 
Bols,  John  W.,  633-40-0892. 
Bolton,  Robert  L.,  507-56-9607. 
Bond,  Daniel  C,  464-64-2240. 
Boney,  James  S.,  409-70-6571. 
Bonjornl.  Jesse  C,  537-30-0996. 
Bonner,  Lawrence  M.,  225-54-2467. 
Bonpenslero,  Joseph  S.,  555-48-3217. 
Boone.  William  L..  328-36-1686. 
Booth.  Thomas  R.  L  ,  409-68-8063. 
Borowskl,  Harry  R.,  508-46-8832 
Borowskl.  Richard  A.,  391-42-0204. 
Bost,  Thomas  D  ,  263-66-4972. 
Botts.  Mason  S..  232-64-6772. 
Boudreaux,  Ray  M.,  463-64-1951. 
BouthllUer,  Raymond  A.,  045-32-3881 
Bowen,  Richard  E.,  158-32-5550. 
Bower.  Frank  H.,  537-38-8399. 
Bowers,  Robert  J.,  247-72-6238. 
Bowers.  William  T.  M.,  417-56-6063. 
Bowman,  John  G.,  Jr.,  230-56-6490. 
Boyce,  Alan  M.,  291-36-1515. 
Boyd,  Bill  G.,  520-38-6613. 
Boyer,  Terry  L.,  554-48-0897. 
Boykln.  Kenneth  S.,  238-70-3221. 
Boykin.  Samuel  V..  Jr.,  577-62-9323, 
Brackenhoff,  Don  M.,  343-34-5572. 
Bradbury,  Byron  G.,  357-34-6459. 
Bradley.  Stuart  C,  376-42-7971. 
Brady,  Robert  J.,  147-32-1179. 
Brady.  Terrence  J.,  052-38-4071. 
Braeutigam,  Robert  E.,  521-56-8292. 
Brandon.  Thomas  S..  576-44-2728. 
Brantner,  Karen  S.,  393-42-2029 
Bras,  Victor  D.,  098-36-7641. 
Bravakos,  George,  050-32-9920. 
Bray,  Donald  M.,  Jr.,  044-34-3746. 
Breault.  Gordon  K..  020-32-0824. 
Brennecke,  John  I.,  260-64-6167. 
Brewer.  Charles  W.,  236-66-1886. 
Brewer.  Jerry  D.,  317-44-5592. 
Bridges.  Mark  E..  466-66-9422. 
Briggs.  Arthur  P.,  HI,  219-40-1364. 
Brlnker.  Stanley  R.,  425-90-4240. 
Brockmeier,  Jerry  D.,  513-40-5543. 
Brogdon.  Loren  J.,  150-32-0903. 
Brom,  Theodore  E.,  Jr.,  333-36-1028. 
Brown,  Charles  P.,  238-68-1016. 
Brown,  Daniel  P.,  Ill,  414-66-2832. 
Brown,  Dennis  R..  131-34-4203. 
Brown,  Douglas  P.,  021-36-2624. 
Brown.  Herbert  D.,  248-70-7933. 
Brown,  Kenneth  N.,  Jr.,  217-40-9276. 
Brown.  Louis  C,  Jr..  401-60-7396. 
Brown,  Marlon  L.,  Jr..  255-62-6371. 
Brown,  Phillip  W.,  350-32-2980. 
Brown,  Samuel  H.,  Vn,  522-32-0306. 
Brown,  Timothy  D.,  305-46-2396. 
Bruce,  Philip  W.,  624-52-3797. 
Bruce.  Ronald  L.,  201-34-7111. 
Bruns,  David  A..  512-42-6562. 
Bryan.  Robert  E..  513-42-0381. 
Bryan.  Robert  E.,  336-34-9976. 
Bryant,  Ronald,  436-60-9492. 
Bryson,  Jon  H..  453-60-1046. 
Buchanan.  Norman  H..  411-66-7248. 
Buchanan,  Timothy  G.,  514-44-4246. 
Bucher.  Wallace  T.,  172-36-8125. 
Buckellew,  William  R.,  456-66-7580. 
Buecker.  Robert  C,  541-46-1443. 
Bulckerood,  Richard  W.,  143-34-6978. 
Bulen.  Douglas  W..  477-46-6451. 
Bulkeley,  Michael  C,  325-38-5973. 
Bull,  William  W.,  093-30-7864. 
Bunnell.  Robert  J.,  067-36-6024. 
Bunzendahl.  Sidney  P.,  Jr.,  460-64-7672. 
Burckhalter.  James  M.,  447-42-2992. 
Burgeson,  John  C,  027-32-9591. 
Burgess.  James  D.,  517-48-6524. 
Burke,  Donald  L.,  259-66-3266. 


Burke.  Terry  A..  508-52-3491. 
Burkhart.  Prederlch  M.,  285-40-0902. 
Burleson.  John  L..  267-70-3984. 
Burroughs,  WUUe  E  ,  421-58-3897 
Burton,  Gary  H.,  509-46-6399. 
Bush.  Howard  J.,  139-32-1784. 
Butcher.  Prank  S  ,  447-38-9832. 
Butler,  Frederick  W.,  045-32-7886. 
Butler,  Robert  L.,  521-66-6406. 
Buxton,  Leroy  W..  479-48-9249. 
Buzze.  Charles  L..  212-46-1104. 
Byrd.  Johnnie  L..  460-66-2744. 
Bymside.  Nicholas  C.  402-52-2775. 
Cabral.  Charles  A..  Jr..  523-52-4663. 
Calabria.  Kenneth  P..  056-34-3270. 
Calder,  William  T.,  085-34-0002. 
Calahan.  Jerry  B..  226-60-9517. 
Calver.  Theodore  R  .  074-34-0885. 
Camacho.  Francisco  P..  469-48-7221. 
Cambra.  Edward  R  .  033-28-5550 
Camera.  Jan  P..  287-36-4091. 
Cameron,  Charles  D..  239-64-4830. 
Campbell.  Charles  H  .  195-34-8992. 
Campbell.  Donald  D  .  228-54-1776. 
Campbell,  Frank  B.  ^50-76-3031. 
Camobell.  John  S  ,  267-64-8330. 
Campbell.  William  P..  533-34-6296. 
Campo.  David  P..  108-36-2076. 
Cannon,  Roger  S..  467-82-7295. 
Canter.  Carl  W..  272-36-8817. 
Capltano.  John  S..  Jr.,  261-64-9115. 
CapUnger.  Harold  B..  579-56-5833 
Capone.  John  T..  141-34-7212. 
Capriottl.  Donald  L  .  290-38-0749. 
Carlson.  Kent  R.,  575-42-6552. 
Carlson.  Randal  D..  330-36-9241 
Carmichael,  Robert  W..  Jr  .  265-58-7121. 
Carney.  James  M  .  175-36-6783. 
Carney.  John  T  .  Jr..  048-30-2198. 
Carpeaux.  Walter  B.,  318-38-2159. 
Carpenter.  BUUe  R  .  573-62-5485. 
Carpenter,  Charles  L.,  498-42-7434. 
Carpenter,  Dennis  D.,  304-46-9821 
Carson,  Douglas  M  ,  654-52-2962. 
Carter.  Edward  B.,  260-70-7828. 
Carter.  Harold  W  .  550-56-7632 
Carter.  Larry  G..  253-68-8556. 
Carter.  Robert  L..  357-34-2512. 
Carter.  William  E,  314-42-5656 
Cartmlll.  James  P  ,  443-44-4792. 
Case.  Richard  B..  126-34-6258. 
Case.  Thomas  R.,  543-48-2013. 
Cashman,  Patrick  J..  481-48-0187. 
Casker.  Thomas  W..  159-30-1293. 
Cass.  Stein  L..  469-66-8295. 
Cassldy.  Michael  S..  254-66-2748. 
Castle.  Richard  S..  546-60-2722. 
Castonguay.  Joseph  L..  476-40-9674. 
Gathers.  George  R..  093-34-4910. 
Causey.  Robert  J  .  459-72-4088. 
Cavanagh.  Thomas  T.,  III.  146-36-8341. 
Caywood.  Abble  G..  250-66-4993 
Chace.  Harvey  D  .  032-32-8612 
Chalfont.  Alan  C.  46^-68-2922. 
Chambers.  Charles  E  .  525-96-5849. 
Chambers,  Michael  D.,  557-64-5923. 
Chandler.  Wayne  R  ,  068-34-2138 
Chaney,  Clifford  D..  523-58-9340. 
Chaplin.  Wallace  H  .  Jr..  022-32-5401. 
Chase.  Gerald  H..  369-42-9828. 
Chase.  Paul  A..  045-34-8516. 
Chastaln.  David  K  .  304-46-1748. 
Chastaln,  Walter  E..  247-66-2206 
Check.  William  D  .  209-34-7275 
Cheek.  Charles  T.,  404-48-0655. 
Chervenka.  Michael  E  .  Jr  .  102-38-0815 
Childs.  Charles  I  .  526-58-7098. 
Chittlck.  James  E..  569-56-2446 
Choffel.  Michael  F  ,  172-36-3732. 
Chrlstensen.  Gary  C.  508-52-4971. 
Chrlstenson.  Gerald  A..  502-*O-7766. 
Christian.  Don  O..  454-64-1656. 
ClrlUo.  Francis  A..  Jr  .  214-42-5863 
Clapper,  John  R..  391-38-0522 
Clark,  Gary  W.,  441-42-7140. 
Clark.  James  1 .  571-56-5684. 
Clark.  Mark  N..  555-62-6775 
Clay.  Michael  T..  279-38-5844. 
Clemens.  John  E.,  528-54-1562. 
Clements.  Edward  P  .  585-o:-8604. 
Clements.  Frederick  D..  254  56  7967 
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Clement  i 

Clough 

Cobb 

Cocheo 

Cocks. 

Coffey 

Colaclcci  I 

Cole 

Cole.  Nel  I 

Cole.  Wi  1 

Colemar 

Colestocjc 

Collins. 

Collins. 

Combes 

Concaniion 


etc  a 


Kai  vey  : 
Kei  ineth 
Roi  lald 


Condlt. 

Congle 

Conmy. 

Connell, 

Conner. 

Connor. 

Connors 

Connors 

ConoUy. 

Cook.  Iv; 

Cook 

CooUdge 

Cooper. 

Cooper. 

Cooper. 

Copier. 

Copson. 

Corder 

Cormne; 

Cornish 

Comwell 

Coelett. 

Cossa 

Costello 

Cotton. 

Couch. 

Coulter, 

Couser 

Covl. 

Cowles. 

Cox. 

Cox. 

Cox. 

Cozza 

Craig. 

Craig. 

Cralgie. 

Crane. 

Crank. 

Crawfortt 

Crawfor  I 

Crawfor  J 

Crawfor  1 

Crawfor  1 

Crelght^n 

Creller. 

Crlppen 

Crlsc 

Crlss. 

Cronhol^n 

Crook 

Crossett 

Crownoi  er 

Growth*  r 

Crumbll  bs 

Crumle] 

Crump 

Crumrttje 

Culbert(on 

CuUen 

Cunnln 

Curran 

Curran 

Curtis. 

Cushion 

Cushion 

Cushm^ 

Czaja 

Czerner 

Daack 

Dalgler. 

Dale. 

Daly 

Damplct. 
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John  R  .  531-44-9418. 
lames  A..  Jr..  248-70-2741. 

a . 434-64-4209. 
iennls.  153-34-0071. 
P..  578-56-5828. 
K..  229-58-1253. 
Vincent  A..  077-34-5134. 

. 328-34-5844. 
R.,  507-56-4895. 
lam.  III.  135-34-3375. 
.  Robert  G  .  II.  251-74-5485. 
.  Harry  E.,  III.  365-44-6932. 
( )rvllle  M..  448-42-6200. 
nioraas  G..  113-32-7464. 
Larry  D.,  514-40-6197. 

Michael  R..  304-38-4093. 
KaleO.  287-38-4482. 

Duane  E..  544-46-6312. 
ohn  M..  101-34-7315. 
Robert  D..  236-58-8876. 
Fames  M.,  506-50-2829. 
5arl  W..  262-64-6243. 
Michael  J..  532-42-1934. 
Paul  C.  348-24-3668. 
iRlchard  N.,  Jr..  465-66-2387. 
D..  Jr.,  565-64-4660. 
Wilter  R..  426-66-9433 

Charles  H.,  Jr..  411-78-6287. 
1  >avld  R..  459-66-9267. 
1  Yank  D..  529-54-4194. 
1  toger  S..  504-48-5055. 
Thomas  H..  304-44-4165. 
3avld  W..  222-22-7655. 
(Jharles  T.,  225-50-7527. 
.  Laney  K..  401-64-2916. 
Richard  K..  525-96-7098. 

Jerry  I  .  542-50-6474. 
Itonald  K..  328-36-6519. 
Rflph  A..  098-34-2926. 
Stephen  A..  477-48-4237. 
ferry  L..  504-56-5140. 
Itonald  C.  516-44-0235. 
Robert  A..  274-38-1562. 
alter  J.,  in.  226-60-7694. 
John  H..  165-34-5114. 

:arroll  W..  H.  223-60-9816. 
B.  ni.  495-42-4059. 

E..  570-44-3011. 
Q..  537-40-1035. 
Jimes  A..  532-38-2198. 
Patrick  R..  287-38-3335. 
422-64-0017. 
Donald  P..  062-34-9708. 
D..  359-38-5049. 
ul  W..  in,  457-78-^141. 
Daniel  C.  Jr..  257-58-6468. 
Donald  E..  538-32-4585. 
Harvey  J..  466-62-5427. 
Leo  E..  378-42-0510. 
.  Robert  H..  Jr..  221-28-8772. 

Donald  J..  180-34-9099. 
3ruce  O..  008-30-0746. 
David  M..  199-34-0080. 
Ned  H..  505-54-9307. 
G^rge  W..  in.  223-68-9466. 
John  J..  015-34-2686. 
Jiames  L..  455-70-4777. 
I>3vld  C.  001-34-3929. 
John  H..  in.  513-42-5033. 
Wayne  R..  554-64-2325. 
James  J..  Jr..  463-72-1146. 
James  P..  Jr..  032-34-8781. 
Manning  L..  490-44-4530. 
Larry  R..  518-44-1288 
Henry  Q..  III.  248-74-8515. 
Tames  H..  256-64-3690. 
1  ;ham.  John  D  .  457-62-9172. 
Charles  R..  379-tO-5848. 
James  E..  Jr..  147-32-1364. 
1  ATTy  L..  569-52-0196. 
.  Charles  W..  524-52-4307. 
Kenneth  E..  Jr..  463-70-0432. 
.  James  H..  HI.  247-72-6305. 
pennls  W..  059-36-1773. 

Frederick  H..  Jr..  261-68-3028. 
1  lartln  T..  483-50-1596. 
Ronald  P..  075-34-0440. 
Kdnneth  R..  411-66-5703. 
P4trick  P..  541-42-6787. 
Ronald  L..  452-70-9640. 
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Dandar,  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  575-44-8976. 
Dangerfleld.  Joseph  W.,  551-60-4299. 
Daniel.  Harold  L..  416-54-9787. 
Dannhelser.  Charles  C,  307-44-0852. 
Dant,  Robert  E.,  567-62-1888. 
Darren.  Wesley  K..  519-50-9891. 
Daskevlch.  Joseph  R..  451-62-6813. 
Davern.  James  J..  058-32-2569. 
Davidson.  William  A.,  Jr..  267-78-5720. 
Davie.  Robert  N  .  Jr..  260-70-5960. 
Davles.  John  W.,  117-34-0704. 
Davis,  Earl  E..  Jr..  171-34-3456. 
Davis.  Gary  M..  488-48-6799. 
Davis.  Joseph  R.,  265-64-2297. 
Davis.  Orval  J  ,  Jr.,  554-62-3628. 
Davis.  Perry  P..  Jr.,  412-72-1617. 
Davis,  Randolph  R..  248-68-7389 
Davis,  Robert  I..  194-34-4599. 
Davis.  Roy  A..  118-32-5912. 
Deakln.  Gerald  W.,  538-36-3305 
Dean,  David  J..  578-64-9512. 
Dean.  Kenneth  E.,  551-56-5371. 
Dearmond.  Christopher  W.,  015-34-4179. 
Deatherage.  Fred  S.,  282-40-3874. 
Defee,  Robert  A.,  III.  454-70-2080. 
Degrand.  James  M.,  490-46-4715. 
Delbert,  Eugene  A..  502-44-8322. 
Delgnan,  Francis  X.,  029-32-5343. 
Dekok,  Roger  G  ,  394-44-6795. 
Delongchamp,  Robert  D..  382-44-0422. 
Dembrowsky,  Paul  E..  022-32-7569. 
Dennis.  William  G..  188-34-0031. 
Derfler.  Prank  J.,  Jr.,  332-36-2774. 
Derossl.  Gordon.  102-30-5656. 
Desch.  Joseph  M..  151-30-1637. 
Deslderlo.  John  R.,  128-36-0382. 
Desllets,  Jeffrey  P.,  260-66-2472. 
Desmond.  John  M..  222-28-2977. 
Destlval.  James  L.,  479-50-4390. 
Dettmer.  Herman  W..  150-40-4652. 
Devlncenzo.  William  M..  038-26-4039. 
Devlne.  Lawrence  L..  016-32-9842. 
Dewerff.  Robert  W..  360-36-6642. 
Dlas.  Charles  C  .  043-30-7102. 
Dlefenbach.  Kurt  O.,  232-68-4002. 
Dlehl.  Louis  C.  236-66-9481. 
Dlehl,  Richard  G.,  446-38-4032. 
Dlngman.  Steven  K..  540-48-0912. 
Doak.  Larry  A..  538-38-2347. 
Dobbs.  Larry  E..  425-80-3223. 
Dobbs.  William  W..  514-48-4708. 
Dodd.  Daniel  A..  218-42-4038. 
Dodd.  Roger  H.,  260-70-2091. 
Dollm.  Henry  P.,  Jr..  567-56-9772. 
Dolwlck.  Carlton  L..  402-64-6725. 
Donovan.  Gerald.  068-32-1900. 
Dooley.  Martin  P..  544-48-7549. 
Dooly.  Michael  R..  258-66-6775. 
Dorger.  John  M..  521-66-3656. 
Dotson.  Robert  S  .  531-40-1252. 
Douglas.  Jerry  M.,  311-40-3750. 
Douthltt.  Gary  L..  554-58-5621. 
Downer.  Charles  P..  Jr..  284-40-7590. 
Downey,  James  P.,  361-34-2828. 
Dozler.  Grover  L  .  Jr..  252-68-4305. 
Dozler.  James  K..  Jr..  226-60-0343. 
Drake.  Gordon  L..  283-34-6939. 
Drakullch.  George  M..  331-36-3548. 
Drennan,  Jerry  D..  345-36-8876. 
Drlnnon.  Paul  T..  521-56-4330. 
Drolet.  Normand  E..  265-56-5530. 
Drunmiond.  Dennis  M..  079-34-1019. 
Dudley.  Lynton  C  263-70-2457. 
Duerblg.  Alfred  H  .  Jr..  150-34-3056. 
Duerr.  Gerald  F.,  191-34-6500. 
Duffin.  Dennis  J  .  567-56-3332. 
Dumlak.  Michael  J..  068-34-9857. 
Dunham.  Robert  L..  Jr..  422-'^8-4455. 
Dunlap.  Marvin  D.,  513-40-9605. 
Dunn.  Ben  G..  451-68-3982. 
Dunn.  Gary  K..  548-54-4205. 
Dunshee.  Robert  B..  480-52-3159. 
Dupre.  Robert  E..  019-34-1678. 
Durante.  Blaise  J..  011-32-5541. 
Durham.  George  R..  Jr..  521-60-2592. 
Duwel.  Philip  S..  211-30-8521. 
Dwyer.  John  F  .  506-52-9035. 
Dwyer.  John  L..  013-32-9250. 
Dydo.  John  R  .  003-30-8653. 
Dvkins.  James  R.,  219-42-0903. 


Dymek,  Chester  J.,  Jr..  024-32-4223. 
Earle.  Frederick  S.,  063-34-3232. 
Eason.  Robert  A..  Jr.,  241-62-7122 
East.  James  R..  276-40-7526. 
Eaton,  Jay  E.,  399-38-6190. 
Eaton.  John  P..  562-60-1429. 
Ebron.  Gene  I..  243-64-8683. 
Eddy.  Luclan  B..  Jr.,  269-38-1769. 
Eddy.  William  C.  II.  222-26-1252. 
Edmondson,  Michael  D.,  264-68-8597. 
Egedenlssen,  Stlg,  082-34-1143. 
Egolf.  James  D.,  171-36-8675. 
Ehrle,  William  J..  059-36-7611. 
Ehrig.  David  L.,  456-72-4461. 
Eidson,  Merrill  L.,  465-64-0904. 
Ekstrom.  Kenneth  J.,  073-34-3013. 
Elliott.  Dale  S.,  571-58-5031. 
Elliot,  Philip  R.,  412-58-7498. 
Emerson.  Roy  G  .  407-48-6088. 
Endres.  William  J  ,  136-34-5867. 
Engel.  Richard  L..  393-46-8726. 
Engelman,  Frederick  C,  Jr..  522-60-1410. 
Engie.  James  T..  522-58-0840. 
Englund.  Gene  E  .  396-40-8321. 
Engman.  Richard  N..  344-32-9131. 
Engstenberg,  Paul  J.,  152-34-9026. 
Eppler.  Frank  M..  575-44-1696. 
Epps.  James  H..  264-66-7889. 
Eramo.  Daniel  J  .  Jr..  058-36-0428. 
Erlcson.  Arthur  G..  325-34-5819. 
Erkkila.  John  H..  517-46-9334. 
Escue.  Ralph  C  .  440-42-9728. 
Estus,  Robert  C,  Jr..  455-66-4277. 
Eszenyi.  Steven  A.,  220-42-2811. 
Eubank.  William  E..  III.  553-56-1183. 
Evans.  David  J.,  176-36-7816. 
Evans.  Robert  M..  Jr..  205-34-5699. 
Faggard,  Lionel  E.,  059-34-1375. 
Fairbrother.  Clarence  L..  541-42-3975. 
Falx.  Joseph  L.,  264-66-4600. 
Pales.  David  P  .  567-60-5409. 
Famulare.  Eugene  J.,  085-36-5327. 
Fandel.  William  T..  458-74-4611. 
Pardln.  Robert  W..  552-48-7936. 
Farkas.  Richard  L..  261-76-2695. 
Farmer.  Charles  T..  241-68-6606. 
Farmer.  Peter  E..  494-44-9838. 
Farr.  Herbert  M..  439-62-9571. 
Farrar.  James  D..  Jr..  231-56-6381. 
Farrell.  William  R..  049-32-0913. 
Farris.  Prescott  D.,  Jr..  010-34-9159. 
Farrow.  Willie  L..  416-58-3117. 
Farsky.  Robert  A..  333-36-3277. 
Fazekas.  Frank  S.,  156-32-7396. 
Fekke.  Peter  L  .  569-64-2184. 
Felton.  Silas.  210-36-6156. 
Penstermacher.  Donald  J..  165-32-0419. 
Ferenz.  Paul  J..  024-32-0355. 
Ferreris.  Juan  J..  581-82-3304. 
Ferris.  Albert  M..  467-64-0802. 
Perron.  Francis  R..  521-60-3783. 
Fiedler.  Harald  P..  585-07-9327. 
Flegel.  John  L..  460-70-2605. 
Flgueroa,  Edmund  L.,  560-64-6259. 
Flgueroa.  Francisco  A..  458-78-4803. 
Files.  William  S..  Jr..  239-70-3452. 
Filo.  Robert  J  .  185-34-5737. 
Finch,  James  R..  517-46-4689. 
Fischer.  John  C.  361-34-0409. 
Fisher.  Wayne  T..  217-42-5341. 
Fitch.  Russell  W..  Jr..  128-34-3719. 
Fltzgera'd.  Thomas  J  .  057-30-6805. 
Fltzpatrlck.  William  E..  514-38-7987. 
Fleckten.  Thomas  C.  477-46-4528. 
Flood.  John  P..  348-34-2973. 
Flowers.  David  A.,  261-64-8198. 
Foncannon.  John  J..  317-42-9033. 
Poos.  Larry  D..  52    -54-4386. 
Forbes.  Harry  O..  Jr..  253-64-4255. 
Forbes.  Stephen  T..  280-40-9206. 
Ford.  Beverly  E  .  433-64-1058. 
Ford.  Mavnard  W  .  Jr..  259-62-9734. 
Ford.  Ralph  H..  249-60-0682. 
Ford.  Ronald  H  .  553-58-1622. 
Fornal.  Andrew  R..  194-34-1719. 
Portner.  William  P  .  417-56-1650. 
Porys.  Edward.  118-32-2668. 
Fowler.  Donald  L..  373-40-4526. 
Fowler.  Raymond  D..  446-44-6493. 
Fowler.  Robert  P..  571-56-6447. 
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Fowler.  Robert  H..  II.  259-66-0992. 
Fowler.  Stephen  E..  459-62-8182. 
Fowler.  Terry  R..  103-34-9985 
Fox,  Charles  L..  223-66-7778. 
Fox.  Lewis  R..  410-64-9357. 
Pox.  Thomas  A..  Jr.,  363-44-1417 
Foye.  Martin  J.  041-34-1131. 
Framberger.  James  P..  390-38-5595. 
Francis.  Eldon  G..  541-40-9918. 
Francis.  Richard  L..  448-40-9765. 
Francisco.  Michael  C.  264-74-7257. 
Franklin.  Norman  L..  Jr.,  228-50-0971. 
Fraser.  David  J..  272-34-5322. 
Frazey.  Lynn  A..  514-40-7372. 
Frederick,  James  E..  374-44-6204. 
Freeman,  Carey  L..  257-66-7354. 
Freeman,  Charles  W..  214-44-0610. 
Freeman,  Kenneth  P..  426-88-0440. 
Freeman.  Norman  A.,  520-44-0527. 
French.  Larry  W..  429-80-5105. 
Friend,  Shelby  L..  444-38-6418. 
Frisby,  John  E..  468-50-6637. 
Frost.  Fredrlc  H..  III.  421-58-4599. 
Pulford,  Jimmy  N.,  261-64-0563. 
Fuller.  Charles  T..  557-58-6419. 
Fuller.  David  L..  003-24-9583. 
Purdek.  DennU  T..  494-48-6305. 
Purr.  Marshall  W.,  249-74-4450. 
Fye.  Falko  K.,  515-44-4074. 
Galer.  Robert  T..  456-68-8548. 
Gallagher.  David  G..  095-36-1556. 
Gallagher.  Michael  R..  568-58-7184. 
Gallof.  Sanford.  150-34-4273. 
Gallon.  Robert  W..  289-38-5725. 
Gamble.  Lynn  L..  289-36-3928 
Gangl.  Eugene  L..  291-38-3292. 
Gardner.  Guy  S..  226-62-9966. 
Garner.  William  J..  445-42-7835. 
Garretson.  Henry  C.  III.  089-36-2182. 
Gaspard.  Arthur  L..  Jr..  437-64-7752. 
Gasparlan.  Richard  G..  150-32-2198. 
Gasperlch.  Prank  J..  Jr..  444-42-6860. 
Gaudet.  Kathleen  A..  436-62-1500. 
Gauldln.  Thomas  L..  458-76-9415. 
Gault,  Freeman  L..  Jr..  219-40-1479. 
Gaven.  Edward  J..  143-34-5350. 
Gay.  John  M..  567-54-3469. 
Gayer.  Prank  W..  573-60-1622. 
Gayer,  Michael  J.,  307-44-0407. 
Gayvert.  Gerald  J..  200-32-7785. 
Gehbauer.  Robert  M..  493-48-3325. 
Geleott,  Ronald  W.,  316-44-1645. 
Gennn'.  Thomas  C.  552-62-6152. 
Gent,  David  C.  211-30-0824. 
Gentle.  Horace  S.,  245-64-4126. 
George.  Clarence  H..  001-32-6639. 
George.  James  G.,  380-44-7772. 
George.  Raymond  O.,  463-66-1256. 
Gerlach.  Gerald  L..  518-50-1153. 
German.  Robert  D..  187-34-0949. 
Germeraad.  John  O..  522-54-3910. 
Gerrlnger.  Luther  T..  225-54-2661. 
Gerrlty.  Bruce  A..  169-36-5339. 
Geyer.  Gary  S.,  271-38-6946. 
Ghormley.  Robert  C.  II.  509-40-1731. 
Glbbs,  Daniel  P..  253-60-1191. 
Gibson.  James  W..  535-40-3357. 
Gibson.  Kent  M..  547-52-6341. 
Gibson.  Paul  S..  206-34-9275. 
Glddens.  George  G..  467-62-3072. 
Glgantl.  George  R..  214-42-7726. 
Giles.  Steven  P..  528-50-0953. 
Gillespie.  John  M..  11.  432-76-3496. 
GlUett.  Bruce  D..  502-42-4665. 
Gllmore.  William  H..  280-38-9221. 
Giordano.  Ralph  K.,  092-34-7532. 
Girard.  Christopher  S..  091-32-9702. 
Girard.  Roger  J..  486-48-0894. 
Gist.  John  W.,  Jr..  153-32-4683. 
Glalsyer.  John  B..  214-40-9431. 
Glass.  Larry  J..  278-40-5555. 
Godfrey.  Paul  A..  497-46-8868. 
Godsey.  Orln  L..  507-52-1244. 
Golbltz.  William  C.  203-34-0784. 
Golden.  George  D..  246-62-6547. 
Gommel.  Hugh  E..  Jr..  526-58-2270. 
Gooden.  Tobe  D..  440-46-2733. 
Goodman.  James  W..  139-34-9689. 
GosUn.  Thomas  B..  Jr..  439-72-2970. 
Gosnell.  Larry  L.,  276-38-4601. 
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Goss.  George  J..  550-56-4992. 
Gover.  Gary  L..  517-48-6656. 
Goyco.  Rafael  A..  583-01-0090. 
Ooyette.  John  A..  020-36-6522. 
Grabe.  Ronald  J.,  097-36-0226. 
Graham.  Alan  C,  Jr..  106-34-1676. 
Graham.  James  R..  316-44-3701. 
Graham.  John  D.,  272-40-2262. 
Grant,  David  B.,  464-68-7760. 
Grant.  Louis  W  ,  433-62-4342. 
Grant.  William  J..  267-68-8221. 
Gravelle.  Robert  M..  275-40-0092. 
Gray.  Charles  A..  537-40-3341. 
Gray.  Robert  M..  569-54-2924. 
Gray.  Walter  L..  267-62-0695. 
Greebon.  Oliver  R..  455-66-1801. 
Green.  Dale  A..  266-60-7999. 
Green.  Daniel  F..  567-60-6307. 
Green.  Darrell  D..  529-54-4122. 
Green,  Frederick  L..  433-62-2665. 
Green.  Terry  M..  277-38-6207. 
Greenberg.  David  A..  563-62-4651. 
Greenwood.  George  R..  105-34-1576. 
Greer.  James  L..  257-62-6744. 
Gregg.  Dennis  N..  542-42-2484. 
Gregory.  Leroy  J..  Jr..  239-66-6133. 
Gregory.  Raymond  W..  463-62-9168. 
Gregory.  Russell  A..  557-56-5750. 
Gressang.  Randall  V..  099-34-9397. 
Griffee.  Robert  L.,  478-48-0806. 
Griffin,  Larry  D..  239-64-5723. 
Griffith.  Charles  R..  277-32-4234. 
Grltzmacher.  Thomas  J.,  573-56-5554. 
Grlze.  Douglas  N..  019-32-8064. 
Groce.  Everard  R..  001-30-1242. 
Gronquist.  Keith  R..  543-46-5986. 
Gross.  Stephen  C  239-64-3525. 
Grosso.  Frank  J..  085-36-2575. 
Ground.  James  H..  585-09-7408. 
Grozier.  John  L..  026-34-8045. 
Grubbs.  David  B..  Jr..  247-76-6204. 
Gruetzmacher.  John  H..  264-68-5902. 
Gubser.  Burlyn  R..  Jr.,  290-38-5703. 
Guerrero,  Willard  C.  564-58-6889. 
Gugas.  Chris.  Jr..  548-52-6824. 
Gunderson.  Robert,  113-34-4141. 
Gunnell,  Vern-in  P.,  529-56-4146. 
Gustin,  Douglas  E.,  123-34-8636. 
Guth,  William  M.,  513-40-8493. 
Haberbusch,  Alan  E.,  101-34-3864. 
Hadley.  John  C.  Jr..  266-78-0801. 
Hagelln.  Richard  H..  III.  531-46-4739. 
Hager.  Robert  J..  501-50-5503. 
Haight.  Robert  R..  063-32-4392. 
Hailes.  Theodore  C.  IV.  002-36-2487. 
Halney.   Francis  J..   016-32-1854. 
Hale.    Edward    R..    516-46-5274. 
Hale.  Jerry   W..  429-74-6365. 
Hall.  Billy  D..  563-58-3667. 
Hall.  John   D.,  479-52-1739. 
Hallenbeck.  Don  M..  575-44-5592. 
Hallgren.  John   W.,   505-56-2971. 
Hamm.  William  J..  230-54-3672. 
Hammer.  Michael  S..  234-68-5385. 
Hammonds.   Veneble   L..   Jr..   454-70-7187. 
Hancock.   William  A..  449-68-3441. 

421-52-5408. 

James   P..   Jr..    268-38- 


Hand.  Richard  G., 
Handschumacher. 
4477. 

Hanley.  Francis  J. 
Hanley.  Robert  L., 
Hanlon.  Robert  C 
Hanneman.    Mark 


Jr..  022-32-9087. 
307-42-5041. 
.   223-64-1936. 
M..    326-34-9087. 


Hannes.  Rodney  G.,  297-40-6646. 
Hannlgan.  John  P..  Jr..  216-48-5777. 
Hansen.   Harold  N.   521-64-1181. 
Hansen.   Reed.   500-46-9843. 
Harbour.  Linn  S..  527-56-3066. 
Hardaway.  Ben  C.  Jr..  406-58-4153. 
Harlacher.  Donald  S..   174-36-6493. 
Harllng.  John  H..  213-42-3122. 
Harper.  Steven  V..  264-76-1150 
Harrell.  Arthur  L..  11.  267-78-6296. 
Harris.  Thayne  S..  563-54-6233. 
Harrison.   James   W..   345-36  7184. 
Harrison.    Ray   D..   345-36-7398. 
Harrow.  Edward  D.,  Jr..  141-34-8481. 
Hart.  Albert  R..  297-36-0233. 
Hartmann.  James  R..  477-46-7997. 
Hartsell.  Robert  D..  390-42-6618. 
Hartshorn.  Harold  G..  171-36-5911. 


Harvey.  Robert  J..  117-34-1417. 
Harvllle.  Thomas  C.  Jr..  242-66-3054. 
Hasbrouck.  Richard  M..  ni.  513-48-2206. 
Hassell,  James  A.,   108-22-7225. 
Hatch.  James  L..  533-36-8580. 
Hatchett.  Ronald  L..  452-70-9161. 
Hatfield.  Samuel  P..  Jr  .  505-64-9605 
Hatten,  Donald  E.,  328-36-2312. 
Hauge.  Robert  S..  475-50-6194. 
Havanac.  Peter  J..  392-40-6641. 
Hawkins.  Herbert  C.  in.  261-82-1316. 
Hawley.  David  L..  056-32-8601. 
Hayes.  John  H..  265-62-4133. 
Head.  James  H..  495-46-5489. 
Heavner.  Lester  R..  241-62-1613. 
Hebner.   Edwin   C.   520-48-1789. 
Heft.  Robert  G..  HI.  513-42-3633 
Heldler.  Clare  D..  UI.  254-64-9288 
Heimple  Harry  H..  567-56-6568. 
Heinze.  Herman  H..  490-48-9362. 
Helse.  Gary  C.  501-50-1938. 
Helsey.  Nelson  F..  175-34-1620. 
Heltz.  Daniel  L..  369-44-3506. 
Held.  David  J..  527-60-2686. 
Helms.  Rumsey  H..  Jr..  228-58-2664. 
Helton.  Clarence  A.,  076-30-0320. 
Henderson.  Robert  L..  234-64-1878. 
Henderson.  Thomas  E..  351-34-1770. 
Henning.  Jerry  A..  219-40-6683. 
Henny.  William  C.  133-32-8396. 
Henry.  James  E..  243-64-9706. 
Henry.  Robert  A..  315-44-6114. 
Henson,  James  E..  421-58-3008. 
Herman.  Gary  T..  175-32-6191. 
Hemdon.  Frank  M.,  212-44-7939. 
Hershfleld.  Peter  H..  230-48-8051 
Hess.  James  L..  077-36-8685. 
Hess.  Kenneth  W..  462-76-2733. 
Hessler.  Donald  J..  280-36-7858. 
Hettick.  Harvey.  499-44-1554. 
Heuer.  Gerald  R  J..  374-44-0841. 
Hewlett.  William  T..  019-32-5242. 
Heyns.  Terry  L.,  496-48-3488. 
Hicks.  Kenneth  P..  423-50-9531. 
Hicks.  Pershing.  Jr..  461-62-7065. 
Hlghtower.  John  H..   III.  223-56-9405. 
HlUhouse.  Jon  S..  259-60-7293. 
Hlmmel.  Richard  W  .  541-44-5568. 
Hlnes.  Larry  W  .  238-68-0482. 
Hlnes.  Roderick  O..  564-52-1398. 
Hinkle.  John  J..  284-34-4048 
Hintz.  James  A..  366-44-5831. 
Hlntze.  Ronald  M..  214-42-5942. 
Hirsch.  Fred  H.,  230-60-9929. 
Hltt.  George  C.  421-50-1862. 
Hitt.  Spencer  C.  411-70-1145. 
Hitztaler.  WUllam  J..  147-34-7909. 
Hlavaty.  Richard  J..  291-36-2503 
Bobbins.  William  T..  172-36-8417. 
Hoch.  Ronald  C.  191-34-0550. 
Hodnett.  Samuel  A..  Jr..  410-68-7258. 
Hoeflinger.  William  V..  497-46-7247. 
Hoehndorf.  Wilhelm  P..  457-62-8789. 
Hoff.  Larry  A..  558-70-9528. 
Hogle.  Walter  S..  Jr  .  116-34-6057. 
Hoh.  Robert  H  .  282-40-2089. 
Hokanson.  Lawrence  D  ,  572-54-0450. 
Hokkaneii.  Jerry  D..  468-48-5572. 
Holbrook.  Ronald  J..  547-72-6889. 
Holdner.  John  E..  496-38-4665. 
Holland.  Charles  R..  234-72-4055. 
Hollomon.  Michael  R..  489-46-1373. 
Holmes.   Douglas   I..   Jr..   440-44-5661. 
Holmes.  Raymond  T..  150-32-3950. 
Holsteln,  Norman  R..  267-66-2519. 
Holt.  James  W  .  Jr  .  522-54-6465. 
Homlch.  George  H..  520-46-2995. 
Honodel.  David  D  .  Jr..  164-34-1732. 
Hoover.  Thomas  R..  Jr..  511-42-1103. 
Hooyer.  David  A  .  534-40-6022 
Hopkins.  Edward  C.  D  .  230-54-4059. 
Hopping.  Cecil  R.  311-48-0864. 
Horn.  Clinton  V..  432-76-5907. 
Horn.  Louis  G..  459-72-1912. 
Hornburg.  Hal  M..  455-72-6836. 
Horner.  Lvle  G  .  442-40-5408 
Horton.  William  P..  261-66-6791. 
Hortter.  Ronald  C  .  499-40-6952. 
Hosteller.  Allen  L..  307-46-6614 
Howard.  Timothy  H..  268-38-3665. 
Howard.  WllUam  J  ,  Jr.,  404-58-9853. 
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H^old  E  ,  426-78-2336. 
1  D .  572-53-7360. 
Clarke  D.,  388-42-5270. 
Ronald  P..  010-34-8422 
A  ,  264-70-3434. 
Wtllllam  R..  231-56-9126. 

Raymond  P.  532-42-9881 
Joseph  M.,  Jr,  240-70-7871. 
Kenneth  E..  519-34-7679     _ 
D.,  314-42-1427. 
A.,  351   34-0475. 
Jeryl  B ,  470  44  3145. 
ul  E  ,  101-34-5243. 
rJarryl  D.,  492-46-1323 

Edwin  C,  111,  507-54  9586. 
P  ,  003-34-2907. 
ph  C,  095-36-0172. 
wland  E,  089-32-8848 
James  W  ,  220-40-4269. 
William  C  ,  063-38-3165. 
yn  D.,  064-34-2577 
,  Jay  D.,  524-52-6641. 
T^rren  0 ,  145-36-5681. 

Michael  J  ,  Jr  ,  174-38-6230 

W  ,  267-58-5039. 
nls  P  ,  544-44-6896 
Stephen  D  ,  498^6-3328 
H  .  399-42-2598 
floward  J  ,  530-28-9643 
A..  502  44-8739 

t  E  ,  Jr.,  010-32-0928 
J  ,  372^M-2042 
T  ,  441-42-3242 
K  .  Jr.,  576-40-1097 

d  G  .  502-42-4600. 
E..  564-60-.1427. 
L..  521-50-4124. 
I^ichael  n.  536-42-7402 
Daniel  W.,  144-34-3107. 
John  T  .  272-42-9106. 
MI:haelC.Jr    009-30-4626. 
O^rge  A  .  472-48-6660 
B  .  534-40-8600 
A,  557-60-9515. 
'hillip  L  ,  393-42-3557 
T,  458  64-7376 
G..  457-64-4137 
( 'asniler.  475-46-1696. 
R.  II.  417-56-6617. 
molaert  F  .  432-74-6646. 
nilam  F  .  256-58-4386 
Hichael  E..  482  44-5045 
nOert  H.  081-36-0343. 

William  A..  519-52-2545. 
1  (aniel  F  ,  543-42-0166 
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1  /lUlam  R  .  485-48-0295. 
Donald  J  .  424-52-2527 
Jerry  W..  263-62-5008 
Terry  L.,  197-34-7069 
Chai  les  P  ,  265-62-3365. 
Da^ld  M..  261-60-2093 
Edvjard  E  .  478-54-6746. 

H..  Jr  ,  247-74-7316. 
D  .  Jr  .  522-58-3686. 
T  .  Jr  .  253-64-1980. 
D  .  464-64-8169. 
Joseph  A  ,  404-60-2703. 

M  .  Jr..  566-58-5726. 
Trails  O  .  Jr.,  438-60-5910 
lam  H..  458-68-2694 
ard  C  .  366-44-2772. 
Htlkkl.  485-46-5213. 

C.  III.  455-70-6474. 
els  D.  Jr.  152-32-1169 
A.,  271-38-9275. 
Lynn  C.  239-60-0691. 
ven  G  .  370-46-2608. 
Rofiald  E  ,  312-44-4135. 
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Kanda.  Larry  M..  576-38-9015. 
Karbowsky,  WUllam  F.,  382-38-4737 
Karp.  Merrill  B  .  428-86-2376. 
Karplnskl.  David  G.,  376-44-4316 
Karton.  Simon  M..  264-64-9596. 
Katonak,  Thomas  T.,  269-42-6694 
Kaweckl.  Gerald  J  ,  115-34-1085 
Kaysen,  Klrby  K.,  309-42-5801. 
Keel.  Lowell  C.  351-34-8832. 
Kegel,  Arthur  C.  194-32-8943. 
Keboe.  Michael  J.,  390-44-8616. 
Kellev.  Wayne,  Jr.,  298-36-7939. 
Kemp,  Victor  M.,  529-54-2697. 
Kempf,  Nicholas  J.,  Ill,  146-34-7508 
Render.  David  M.,  288-34-6228. 
Kenna.  Michael  J  .  548-62-4498. 
Kennedy,  Charles  A..  563-56-6760 
Kennedy,  Daniel  E.,  Jr.,  228-56-4204. 
Kerns,  Paula  V.,  480-48-1789. 
Kerr.  David  T.,  498-46-1005. 
Kerr.  Robert  A.,  277-38-2319. 
KIdd,  John  R.,  429-76-1550. 
Klellng,  Harry  J.,  Jr.,  527-62-1177. 
Kiesel.  Stephen  R..  313-44-8210. 
Klfer.  Stephen  J.,  311-48-1738. 
Klggins.  Robert  G.,  277-38-0011. 
Killeen,  John  E  ,  149-30-9701. 
KiUian,  Jacob  J.,  Jr..  276-38-081 1. 
Kincald,  Thomas  E..  226-58-4518 
King,  John  R.,  297-38-51 16. 
King,  Winston  H  ,  456-72-9142. 
Klnnan,  Timothy  A.,  197-36-5802 
Kinnisou,  Timothy  E.,  322-36-0416 
Kirble.  Darrell   G..  451-«6-1787. 
Kirchhoff,  William  J.,  541-50-8946. 
Klrkpatrick,  Craig  M.,  Jr.,  214-42-7405. 
Kiss.  Stephen  E.,  167-36-8327. 
Kitkowski,  George,  576-34-1886. 
Klein.  William  D  ,  525-94-6452. 
Kline,  D<3nald  F.,  195-34-3224. 
Kline.  Larry  L.,  318-36-9841. 
Knauer,  Dieter  K..  538-40-1450. 
Kncke,  Paul  D  ,  150-32-9663. 
Knuth,  Dale  E..  537-38-4631. 
Kobriger.  James  C,  504-48-3709. 
Koch.  Gary  B.,  108-34-7812. 
Koerber.  Harold  M.,  147-34-5130 
Koger.  Perry  D  ,  Jr..  247-64-1169 
Kokko.  Tlmo  P  ,  253-66-3536. 
Kolar,  John  F..  442-36-5202. 
Kolcznski,  Edward  P.,  163-34-2318 
Kontrlck,  Alvln  A.,  183-34-7285. 
Korbol.  Michael  J.,  541^8-7990. 
Korenberg.  Roger  J.,  524-54-5833 
Korpi.  Thomas  E..  Jr..  385-42-8856 
Kouts.  Louis  A..  521-64-1964. 
Kramer.  Robert  H..  261-68-3998. 
Krebs.  Kenneth  L..  527-64-9199. 
Krebs.  Richard  A..  268-40-9378. 
Krleg.  George  E..  Ill,  108-34-5273 
Kroese.  Ted  B..  508-56-4377. 
Kruchek.  Charles  L.,  447-42-2810 
Krueger.  Ray  E..  520-40-9700. 
Krump.  Donald  L..  323-36-3871. 
Kruppenbacher.  Paul  H..  116-34-6521 
Kubecka,  Frankle  A.,  451-64-0944, 
Kubiak,  Sue  E..  331-36-3527. 
Kublcko,  Richard  M.,  046-32-8619 
Kuhns.  Robert  M..  274-38-8914. 
Kurinec.  Ronald  G..  182-34-1509 
Kuznlar.  Joseph  S..  187-34-9267. 
Labar.  David  A..  392^40-6830. 
Labenne.  Raymond  J.,  365-44-2917. 
Lacroix,  Richard  L.,  41 1-62-8899 
Lac/.  Billy  F..  525-96-1755. 
I.agana.  Vincent  E..  146-36-1167. 
Laird.  Edward  P..  149-32-5874. 
Laird.  James  L.,  551-58-4600. 
I.ake.  Daniel  E..  510-44-0850. 
Lambert.  Lewis  A..  096-32-1769. 
I,ambertus.  James  E..  537-36-0535. 
Lambeth.  Frank  S..  Jr..  244-64-6911. 
Lamont.  Warren  C  Jr..  521-66-3307 
Lancaster.  Oharles  A..  431-72-2916 
Land   Howard  D  ,  Jr.,  245-66-0739. 
ljandt>n,  Clarence  L..  290-40-3615 
Lane   Alan  D  .  142-34-9738. 
Lane  Jack  C.  406-60-5881. 
Lang,  Richard  P..  329  36-4109. 
Lanier,  Thomas  S  .  262-64-2060. 
Lantz.  Howard  E..  542-46-9341. 


Lapham.  Bruce  O..  093-34-7586. 
Large,  James  T.,  443-42-9971. 
Larlsty.  WUllam  B  ,  264-62-1267 
Larocca.  Michael  J.,  359-34-2661. 
Larson.  Daniel  F.,  058-34-1249. 
Larson.  Evert  V  .  Jr.,  342-32-1035. 
Larson,  Robert  A..  266-62-4520. 
Laur.  Timothy  M.,  213-36-4557. 
Laurier,  William  R.,  216-40-9598 
Lawrence.  David  A.,  001-32-6186. 
Lawrence,  William  L.,  344-34-8445 
Lazaru,  Robert  A..  672-60-0527. 
Leblanc.  Ralph  D.,  574-16-2222. 
Lee.  Gerald  A.,  471-48-1757. 
Lee.  Richard  D  .  315-44-9464 
Leek.  Warren  J.,  338-36-9767. 
Leeper.  William  C,  640-46-8403. 
Lelb,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  498-46-7430. 
Lemley,  William  J.,  308-46-5194. 
Lemon,  Jeffrey  C,  070-34-5748 
Lenholi,  Joseph  B.,  585-12-8474. 
Lentz,  Paul  W.,  Jr.,  238-68-1438. 
Leonhardt,  Jack  H.,  307-42-3098 
Lester,  Ronald  S.,  457-68-6667. 
Lester,  William  D.,  446-40-5515. 
Levan,  Jay  E..  Jr.,  423-50-1030. 
Leverett,  Hubbert  L.,  343-34-9881. 
Lewandowskl,  William  J.,  157-34-7669 
Lewlckl,  John  A.,  077-36-9797. 
Lewis.  Edwin  M  ,  477-40-1985 
Lewis,  Fiank  D.,  308-48-2236. 
Lewis.  John  A,  536-43-6681. 
Lewis  Joseph  W..  221-28-7630. 
Lewis,  Kenneth  M.,  643-46-8637. 
Leydorf,  William  F.,  Jr..  410-70-9641. 
Lhotka.  Allan  J.,  349-34-7235. 
Llchten waiter,  Homer  O.,  III.  140-36-1179 
Llebmau,  Bruce  L.,  537-36-4146. 
Llebner,  Manlred  A.,  088-32-9565 
Ughtfo.^,  Richard  O.,  453-58-7086 
Llmnier.  Robert  J.,  497-42-3026. 
Lindabl.  Thomas  B.,  Jr.,  217-46-9612 
iJndberg,  Eric  K.,  508-52-0288. 
Linden.  VIcccnt  L.,  203-38-2195 
Under.  Roy  L.,  Jr.,  227-66-9527. 
Llndley,  Robert  K.,  437-62-8704 
Llndnei    Garj-  L.,  457-78-6292. 
Llndsey  Hugh  A.,  230-54-9367. 
Lindsay   Robert  S.,  258-62-2710. 
Linn.  Thomas  A.,  512-40-8614. 
Lltman,  Joel  M.,  363-50-6270 
Little,  James  E.,  241-70-6473. 
Livingston,  Arthur  P.,  053-36-6203 
Lloyd,  David  R..  635-42-3469. 
Uoyd,  Ernest  W.,  Ill,  436-70-4772. 
Lochrane,  Hugh  M.,  Jr.,  206-34-0904 
Loeb,  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  570-58-0732 
Lohse.  Herman  D.,  636-40-9329 
Lomax,  Harvard  L..  561-68-4084. 
Lombard),  Silvio  F.,  020-32-8063 
Loncki   Joseph,  221-28-4770. 
Long.  George  E..  239-62-4090. 
Long,  John  E..  246-60-1190. 
Long.  Mahlon  H.,  III.  262-68-9010 
Long,  Michael  V.,  372-44-6654. 
Lord,  Lance  W.,  413-66-1026. 
Lorden.  Thomas  E..  016-32-1779. 
Lorenz.  Richard  P.,  130-32-5874. 
Losl.  Donald   148-32-3713. 
Lott,  Donald  B.,  189-34-4146 
Loughmlller,  Larry  G.,  518-46-4912. 
Love.  AJvln  L..  445-42-3661. 
Lovelace,  Meillne  A..  031-34-4413. 
Loveland  Catl,  563-70-8960. 
Lovett.  Joel  L..  418-58-7301. 
Lowery.  Lucas  D.,  Jr..  453-80-0587. 
Lowry  John  S.,  ni,  526-68-0514. 
Lowth'er.  William  R.,  274-38-2658. 
Lubbers.  Vincent  J..  401-60-6731. 
Lucas,  Dennis  M..  534-40-7235. 
Lucas.  William  I.,  Jr..  524-58-2657. 
Lukaslk    John  A.,  179-32-4891. 
Luke.  Meriyn  L.,  095-32-8510. 
Lumley.  James  B..  127-34-3733 
Lumpe.  Ronald  W..  488-36-3179. 
Lumpkin.  Phinip  R..  430-82-89G3. 
Luplnl   Robert  G.,  159-36-2145. 
Luster,  Maivin  W..  312-44-4081. 
Lyles,  1-ester  L  ,  577-62-8366. 
Lynch   Michael  C,  564-60-4383 
Maceweu,  Howard  A.,  578-60-4465 
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M»cey,  James  B.,  180-34-7713. 
Mackey,  Thomas  J.,  012-32-7929. 
MacLaren,  Mary  S.,  091-38-2025. 
MacPherson.  William  R.,  402-60-2299. 
MacQueen.  Henry  C.  Jr.,  572-56-6107. 
MacTaggart.  Stuart  E..  215-40-6606. 
Maerz.  Edwin  V..  640-40-1992. 
Maginel,  Bobert  H.,  462-70-0434. 
Maher,  James  E.,  152-34-6693. 
Malach.  David  J.,  389-38-8044. 
Malishenko,  Timothy  P.,  448-40-3563. 
Maloney.  Sally  S.,  376-40-6620. 
Mann.  Lawrence  B..  334-36-0248. 
Manning,  John  W.,  259-46-0624. 
Mannlx,  Emmett  T.,  224-68-2017. 
Mantor,  Bobert  T.,  250-64-7473. 
Marchionl.  Dan  J..  374-44-1625. 
Marcotte,  Bonald  H.,  035-28-0718. 
Marks,  Stanley  B.,  II,  449-66-6687. 
Marlln,  Lawrence  P.,  231-58-4843. 
Marlln,  Paul  B..  541-42-0190. 
Marshak,  Bobert  A.,  447-46-8465. 
Marshall.  Francis  C,  Jr.,  427-94-6734. 
Marslco,  Leonard  M.,  278-36-6770. 
Martin,  David,  001-28-4986. 
Martin,  Gerald  A.,  437-66-0295. 
Martin,  Gregory  S.,  575-50-6337. 
Martin.  Harold  E..  Jr.,  314-48-9305. 
Martin.  Jlmmle  D..  444-40-3376. 
Martin,  Samuel  T..  Jr.,  231-54-0635. 
Maruyama.  Paul  K.,  671-54-3139. 
Mason,  Michael  J.,  490-44-4070. 
Massey,  Ed  B.,  416-56-0242. 
Masters.  Charles  W.,  277-38-6149. 
Matestic,  Ronald  E.,  366-44-8496. 
Mather,  Theodore  O.  J.,  142-34-9022. 
Mathis,  Wayne  B.,  253-74-2059. 
Matkln,  Donald  H.,  449-58-4018. 
Matthews,  William  K.,  522-54-1088. 
Mauss,  John  F.,  348-36-3962. 
Maxey,  Eugene  B.,  227-56-4581. 
Maxwell.  James  A.,  Jr..  242-72-4448. 
Maxwell   Thomas  J..  572-54-3663. 
Maxwell.'  William  B..  Jr..  342-34-0236. 
May,  Clarence  G.,  426-90-8568. 
May,  Gary  B.,  358-34-9817. 
May,  John  E.,  228-56-4416. 
Maybee,  John  D.,  375-42-8958. 
Mayer,  Bonald  L..  212-42-8460. 
Mayhall,  James  M..  441-40-9576. 
Mayo.  Lewis  D..  577-52-8384. 
Mayton.  James  E..  Jr.,  579-54-2316. 
McAflamc.  William  D.,  463-60-8002. 
McAdory,  Louis  A.,  522-54-4922. 
McAllister.  Gerald  S..  570-62-5640. 
McAtee,  Michael  L.,  514-42-9233. 
McBrearty,  Charles  F..  Jr.,  450-68-9617. 
McCabe.  James  E..  297-34-2763. 
McCarron.  William  E..  034-30-6542. 
McCauley,  Patrick  H.,  473-46-5350. 
McClaln.  John  N..  429-76-6040. 
McClellan.  Jerry  L..  270-38-2743. 
McCUntock.  William  D..  461-66-2573. 
McCloud,  David  J.,  557-62-2670. 
McClure,  Kenneth,  J..  566-58-4365, 
McClure,'  William  C,  III.  444-46-6622. 
McCord,  John  D..  316-34-4766. 
McCormlck.  Kenneth  B..  532-40-5599. 
McCormlck,  Maxey  G.,  248-70-3084. 
McCoy,  James  P.,  299-36-7936. 
McCracken,  Wilson  L..  467-66-8515. 
McCreary.  Donald  J.,  229-56-8926. 
McCroskey,  Donald  G.,  446-40-1847. 
McDermott,  WUllam  E..  421-58-2958. 
McDonald,  Burch  H.,  518-10-1926. 
McDowell,  Charles  B.,  227-56-4205. 
McDowell,  Donald  B.,  487-46-0767. 
McElhlnney.  Bobert  E.,  146-34-6725. 
McElroy,  Charles  L.,  419-48-7856 
McElroy,  Gerald  P.,  142-34-9337. 
McElvain,  Kevin  L.,  213-44-6162. 
McEwen.  Jerry  A.,  418-54-9439. 
McFarland,  Milton  B.,  482-54-5003. 
McGaughy.  Michael  P.,  533-42-1887. 
McGill.  Arley  H..  II,  407-56-4070. 
McOrath,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  179-34-6698. 
McGurk,  Thomas  D.,  344-34-5853. 
Mcllnay,  Gary  D..  168-34-2999. 
Mcllroy,  Patrick  T.,  043-32-8642. 
Mclntire.  Martin  H..  523-52-8932. 
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Mcintosh.  Joe  B.,  425-76-i062. 
McKenna,  Paul  J.,  Jr..  409-56-7593. 
McKlnney.  Thomas  W..  364-40-9925. 
McLane.  Daniel  L..  338-40-9743. 
McLarty,  Bobert  D..  039-26-9531. 
McLean,  Jon  D..  388-44-3476. 
McLellan,  James  B.,  528-60-6797. 
McMahan,  Dennis  J.,  555-54-6521. 
McMains,  Bobert  E.,  525-92-0250. 
McMlllin,  Harry  C,  426-82-6012. 
McNalr,  Clifford  L..  265-62-9939. 
McNamara.  Robert  A.,  Jr..  184-34-1026. 
McNees,  Terry  C,  193-36-8381. 
McQuary,  Wlllard  L.,  178-32-7509. 
McSwain,  Donald  L.,  267-92-6116. 
Meade.  Thomas  G.,  361-34-7900. 
Means.  Paul  E.,  292-38-6254. 
Mears,  Dwlght  J..  533-42-1996. 
Meeboer.  William  J..  Jr..  439-62-0799. 
Mekaru,  Mark  M..  575-44-7245. 
Melton.  Marvin  R..  Jr..  428-78-4449. 
Menchen.  Paul  E..  291-38-9374. 
Menkello.  Frederick  V..  013-32-4311. 
Menslage.  Richard  J..  028-26-0084. 
Menzles.  Stephen  P.,  457-70-4454. 
Mercy.  Prank  B..  374-44-7634. 
Merino,  Bonald  A.,  572-62-4464. 
Merryman,  John  B.,  460-66-8082. 
Messamore,  Claude  E.,  Jr..  409-70-3345. 
Meyer,  Herbert  P.,  Jr.,  496-46-9084. 
Meyers,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  149-34-2037. 
Meyers.  Theodore  I..  103-32-0951. 
Michael.  George  W.,  512-40-5665. 
Michel,  MarshaU  L..  lU.  438-64-5781. 
Michie.  WUllam  D..  520-44-8202. 
Middleton,  Larry  J..  506-50-3176. 
Mlhara,  Bobert  M.,  540-52-4525. 
Mlkolajclk.  Thomas  B..  041-38-1883. 
Milensky.  Chester  P..  031-32-6808. 
Miles,  Edward  T.,  229-64-6987. 
MUes,  Frederick  E..  II,  006-42-5589. 
MUes,  James  W.,  261-62-3921. 
MiU,  John  D..  643-46-6511. 
Miller,  Barry  A.,  417-60-8739. 
Miller.  Donald  B..  443-42-3364. 
Miller,  Douglas  C,  484-60-6505. 
Miller.  Gordon  O.,  II.  215-40-2505. 
MlUer.  Harvey  J..  479-50-4949. 
MlUer.  James  E.,  Jr..  214-40-9966. 
Miller,  John  D.,  277-36-5024. 

MUler,  Uoyd  D.,  460-60-2135. 
Miller.  Phillip  A..  290-36-6028. 

Miller,  Bobert  W.  A..  182-30-9666. 

Miller.  Stephen  J..  619-50-5290. 

Miller.  WUllam  C.  104-34-9073. 

MlUhoUon.  John  B..  459-60-5426. 

Milliron.  James  C,  282-36-3721. 

Mills.  Randall  M..  055-34-9714. 

Milne.  George  P..  503-50-6773 

Milstead.  James  P.,  457-70-9020. 

Mirandaortiz.  Jose  L.,  582-52-4773. 

Misak,  Charles  K.,  441-42-3109. 

Mltchel.  David  L.,  312-44-8853. 

Mitchell,  Joseph  N..  Jr..  448-38-8124. 

MltcheU.  Laurence  W..  Ill,  261  72-2236. 

Mitchell,  Ronnie  D.,  498-42-8265. 

Miyamasu,  Noel  S..  575-42-0269. 

Mizelle,  Carroll  E.,  261-70-4762. 

Moffett,  Ferris  K.,  463-68-0200. 

Moitoza.  Edwin  G..  035-28-6950. 

Momberg,  Richard  T.,  136-38-7388. 

Monaghan.  James  W..  039-26-1072. 

Monheim,  Thomas  J.,  174-34-2362. 

Monkus,  Stanley  W.,  322-36-9577. 

Moomaw,  WUllam  E..  275-40-3055. 

Moon.  Vorry  C,  265-68-4945. 

Moon,  William  B..  259-58-1312. 

Moore,  Cal  W.,  451-68-2809 

Moore,  Garland  P.,  432-78-3666. 

Moore,  James  P.,  461-66-8613. 

Moore.  John  E..  Jr..  281-38-1223. 

Moore.  Melvyn  W..  102-30-2706. 

Moore.  Roy  E..  246-58-4797. 

Moore.  Troy,  459-60-4810. 

Moorehead.  James  E.,  483-52-7163. 

Moran.  Felix  F..  III.  531-46-2648. 

Moran.  Michael  J..  517-44-3557. 

Morey.  Ronald  L..  514-44-9927. 

Morgan.  John  G..  585-07-5051. 

Morley,  David  W.,  031-30-7545. 


Morley,  John  P.,  465-58-8345. 
Morris.  Curtis  S.,  Jr.,  529-64-3457. 
Morris,  Robert  D..  565-56-8740. 
Morrison,  Bussell  C,  Jr..  313-44-9227. 
Morse.  Joel  S..  295-38-3182. 
Morton,  Bobert  W.,  243-64-4080. 
Mosbruger.  Charles  D..  128-36-4602. 
Mosler,  Stephen  A.,  491-44-2493. 
Mosley.  Charles  W..  515-38-5734. 
Mosteller,  Clifton  H.,  Jr..  241-68-2202. 
Mote,  Charles  S.,  333-38-5514. 
Mowbray.  Bobert  G..  362-44-8048. 
Mroczka.  Thomas  L..  187-34-4282. 
Mrozek.  Jerry  L..  339-36-4803. 
Mueh.  Hans  J..  396-42-6773. 
Muelhoefer.  Alfred  K..  318-38-0656. 
Mueller.  James  W  .  537-42-5866. 
Mueller.  Blchard  O..  440-44-4103. 
Muench.  Bobert  S..  072-36-2489. 
Muhn,  Van  B.,  364-44-1936. 
Muir.  John  J..  364-44-8792. 
Munn,  Baymond  K  .  044-34-9745 
Munz,  Laurence  D..  542-44-2194. 
Murdoch.  Donald  G  ,  389-44-9212. 
Murphy,  James  M..  328-38-0721. 
Murphy.  John  D..  482-50-2451 
Murphy.  John  E..  085-36-6633. 
Mutka.  Charles  J..  361-34-6105. 
Myer.  John  W..  478-50-3930. 
Myers.  Wayne  A..  534-42-5621 
Myrick,  Dennis  R..  343-34-7274. 
Naegelln.  Calvin  C.  497-46-9538. 
NaU,  Joseph  M..  416-54-9184. 
Nangle.  James  T..  089-36-5210. 
Naranclch.  Jerry  W..  516-50-1078. 
Nass.  Barry  P  .  083-34-3437. 
Navarro.  Michael.  380-46-5701. 
Neal.  Bobert  P..  243-66-6247. 
Neff.  Arthur  D..  286-36-9519. 

Neff,  Jerry  E,.  521-46-9236. 

Negley.  Bobert  M..  Jr..  150-32-8013. 
Neisz.  Wendell  R..  306-46-8631. 

Nelson.  Gary  A  .  484-50-3984. 

Nelson.  Jerry  L..  518-50-6623. 

Nelson.  Philip  G..  535-38-4810. 

Nelson.  Wade  A..  001-32-2225. 

Nestor.  Steven  P..  319-36-6993. 

Neu,  Paul  H.,  141-34-8293. 
NevUle.  Bay  A  .  265-58-8102. 

Newell.  Thomas  O..  563-58-3901. 

Newsom  William  M..  228-62-5723. 

Newton.  James  A..  Jr..  262-68-1823. 

Nlbeck.  Stuart  N.,  271-38-3650. 

Nicholas.  Bonald  B..  035-26-1433. 

Nicholson.  Bobert  W  ,  Jr..  188-34-8983. 

Nickel,  Kenneth  P..  463-76-4080. 

Nicks,  Paul  H  .  424-48-9339. 

Nlebllng.  John  W..  489-48-8956. 

Nielsen,  Philip  E.,  340-36-6068. 

Nimmo.  Sam  D  .  440-46-5224. 

Nix.  Douglas  M..  258-70-6009. 

Nix.  Paul  W..  410-66-8967. 

Nixon.  Hugh  W..  Jr  .  411-68-3545 

Noble.  Max  L..  466-48-8868. 

Novak.  Theodore  J..  Jr..  16.S-34-9082. 

Novotnv.  Bay  A  .  397-42-6368. 

Nunn.  Robert  N..  292-36-6987. 

Nvstrom.  Thomas  L..  424-50-5514. 

O'Brien.  William  K..  144-30-6171. 

O'ConneU.  Donald  L.,  620-40-6974. 

OConnor.  Gary  E  .  143-34-3351. 

O'Connor.  Michael  A..  268-38-6149. 

Odle.  Wilbur  P..  415-64-1406. 

Ogden.  Bobert  H..  Jr.,  427-90-4125. 

Ohlinger.  Charles  T.,  III.  080-34-2056. 

OKeefe.  Edward  F  .  Jr..  145-32-9934. 

Okon.  Walter  J.,  163-34-8538. 

Oldham.  Mack  L.,  497-42-8572. 

Oliver.  George  H..  409-68-5105. 

Oliver.  Blchard  J..  553-58-2476. 

Oliver.  Blchard  L.,  527-62-1827. 

Ollvlerl.  Joseph  H  .  569-54-6295. 

Orellana.  William  B..  268-40-1002. 

on,  Joseph  A.,  359-34-5704. 

Orlando,  Donald  P.,  102-34-6661. 

Orman.  Charles  B..  166-34-9737. 

Orrell.  Bennle  D..  521-62-0937. 

Osbom.  Alvln  L..  Jr  .  540-48-6776. 

Osborn.  James  R  .  301-38-2539. 

Osborne.  Richard  T.,  134-34-4687. 
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Robert  J.,  477-46-1811. 
John  F.,  Jr.,  315-44-3393. 

S.,  239-68-3504. 
A.  211-36-5647. 

J.,  lU.  585-07-3168. 
y  D.,  510-42-7898. 
.  Jr..  443-40-6473. 
1  [arry  G..  Ill,  214-36-2708. 

G.,  237-70-7240. 
^useblo  T..  563-52-5299. 
S.,  252-66-1812. 
Nicholas  D..  558-64-7684. 
T.,  302-38-1740. 
R.,  157-32-9443. 
Stephen  R.,  540-48-4231. 
J.  219-38-3274. 
A.,  262-66-6980. 
Wjalter  A..  267-62-1820. 
,  Michael  J..  570-54-7807. 

J.,  396-40-9759. 
Carl  P.,  052-38-3470. 

M..  Ill,  266-72-1510. 
Daniel  E..  057-36-2624. 
l>avld  W.,  382-44-0440. 
.  Arthur  T..  412-68-1116. 

David  E..  n,  428-70-7596. 
.  Gerald  G..  457-68-9846. 
,  Larry,  235-62-3830. 
.  Marshall  B.,  455-60-7454. 
Ronald  C.  142-34-5552. 
.  Vernon  O..  536-40-2004. 
E.,  208-32-3252. 
R..  492^6-6689. 
hur  L.,  557-72-2636. 
J..  571-56-2552. 
G.,  4555-70-3217. 
WtlUam  A..  243-68-3181. 

C;harles  E.,  Jr  .  238-66-0182. 

n  L..  213-46-7740 
Robert  C.  M,.  092-32-8658 
James  H..  256-62-6501. 
hony  L..  134-34-9632. 
L..  314-50-3712. 
J..  232-66-2108. 
R.,  Jr .  230-60-5701. 
J4hn   C.  375-42-8581. 
John  W  .  570-62-3338. 
Robert  H..  211-32-4915. 
239-60-7823. 
11.517-52-1677. 
276-36-7048. 
Jr..  334-36-2925 
Jr  .  080-36-9429. 
J..  Jr..  478-52-6025. 
R..  276-38-1939. 
Jbhn  J..  262-64-9135. 
1  errance  J..  078-38-2770. 
David  C  .461-70-3965. 
3avld  M..  266-74-9704. 
aichard  J..  Jr..  284-38^910. 
Thomas  D..  506-62-3375. 
Weldon  P..  427-84-5298. 
Norman  E..  546-54-2552. 
Predeirtc  B..  285-38-2235. 
llddieG  .  521-58-7160. 
Dtvld  A..  350-36-7354. 

r  G..  Jr..  446-40-1323. 

L.  443-38-5810. 
Dennis  A  .  024-30-3732. 
lam  S.,  573-54-5867. 
llchard.  047-36-9475. 

R..  361-34-4169. 
John  H..  Jr..  290-38-1441. 
James  T  .  443^t4-8388 
1  :arl  L  .  Jr  .  576-38-7686. 
B . 525-88-2222 
J..  461-66-7318 
J*hn  C.  414-62-2473. 
S  ephen  G..  535-42-9816. 

Samuel  D  .  416-58-5251. 
drewG..  493-46-0159. 
3uenter  S . 291-38-4154 
Wayne  A..  123-34-9316. 
land  K..  506-50-0306. 
rtlchard  G..  103-36-0272. 
F  obert  D  .  241-62-5425. 
Tfcomas  M..  567-58-2051. 
.  Terry  A..  143-36-2012. 
Larry  A  .  522-56-7443. 
l|oyd  J..  462-62-4694. 
Myron  C.  502-44-7408. 


\r  t 

Ri<  hard  i 
Re  aert , 
W  lUam  i 


George  D  , 
George  R  , 
Robert  G  , 

Joseph  A., 


R  Jger 
W  arren  : 


An  old 
Be  nard  . 


Ptachlk,  Christopher.  237-64-9961. 
Pugh,  Lorenzo,  415-68-3144. 
Pubrmann.  George  C,  UI,  484-46-6779. 
Pulley,  Donald  C,  313-46-2342. 
Purcell.  William  A.,  146-34-9305. 
Purdy.  Stephen  G.,  129-32-5370. 
Pusch.  Donald  E.,  484-66-9453. 
Qulsenberry.  Charles  M.,  403-58-4004. 
Rahter.  William  R..  280-38-9618. 
Raineri.  Edwin  A.,  226-56-5037. 
Raino.  Paul  D..  020-32-0177. 
Rakestraw.  Don  W.,  218-44-9348. 
Ramsdell.  Charles  I..  Jr..  293-38-4471 
Randall.  Thomas  E..  145-36-1228. 
Rankin.  Karen  S.,  551-60-7066. 
Rankin,  Michael  D.,  375-42-7627. 
Rankin.  Richard  C  055-36-3263. 
Rankin,  William  B.,  213-42-1395. 
Rapuzzi.  Donald  A.,  230-56-2900. 
Rasmussen.  Howard  N..  338-34-2595. 
Rasmussen.  Richard  A.,  459-76-9395 
Rasmusson.  William  L.,  501-46-7771. 
Raspotnik.  William  B.,  162-34-9453. 
Ralhje,  Norman  P.,  228-54-4406. 
Ranch.  Stanley  A.,  503-52-1986. 
Rausch.  Vincent  L.,  230-62-7575. 
Rawson.  Danny  L.,  466-72-3641. 
Ray.  Manly  A..  Jr..  245-58-9151. 
Ray.  Patrick  R..  414-72-5145. 
Raymond,  Nell  V  .  225-58-6750. 
Raymore.  Peter  K..  019-34-4752. 
Rector.  Gene.  L.,  241-68-3540. 
Redmond.  Thomas  W.,  480-50-1071. 
Reed.  David  M..  278-38-6724. 
Reed.  Earl  S  .  Jr..  262-66-1993. 
Reeder,  Richard  A.  211-32-2199. 
Rees,  Phillip  W.,  572-54-0343. 
Reese.  Herman  L.,  240-64-3925. 
Reeves.  James  I.,  414-64-3430. 
Reid,  Wilson  D..  Jr.,  239-60-1357. 
Reighn,  Oliver  C,  Jr.,  528-56-2210. 
Repass.  William  F.,  225-58-9049. 
Repasy,  George  A.,  552-58-0330 
Rephlo,  John  R.,  494-46-8490. 
Reser,  Thomas  G.,  532-38-9558. 
Reston.  Russell  T.,  520-46-3694. 
Reuber.  David  B..  303-44-7123. 
Reyer,  Charles  A.,  Jr..  464-66-5508. 
Reyna.  Antonio,  457-68-5321. 
Rhodes.  John  D..  566-58-7615. 
Rhodes.  Joseph  L..  Jr.,  407-56-3475. 
Rhodes.  Nick,  Jr.,  242-68-6728. 
Rhynard,  Wayne  E..  Jr.,  230-54-4448. 
Rice,  James  W  ,  278-38-5484. 
Rich.  Claude  A..  Jr.,  244-66-0969. 
Rich,  Danny  F..  462-72-2500. 
Rickert.  David  E.,  295-36-4013. 
Rlckert.  Wayne  L..  Jr.,  544-44^7591. 
Riedler.  James  A.,  390-34-6226. 
Rlemondy,  David  A..  277-38-4457. 
Rierson.  James  W.,  Jr.,  265-64-1230. 
Riley.  William  J..  439-60-6586. 
Rlmlccl.  Jeffrey  T.,  557-58-6411. 
Rinderknecht.  Lawerence  R..  479-52-9333. 
Rlnehart.  John  M..  269-40-0268. 
Rinklln,  Russell  A..  Jr.,  496-44-7720. 
Rish.  Wyman  M..  247-70-2282. 
Rising.  Eddie  J.,  11.  435-60-7693. 
Ritchey.  Milton  W.,  461-56-1173. 
Ritchie.  William  J..  245-58-8244. 
Rltt.  Kenneth  R.,  325-34-6450. 
Rlva.  Denis  P.,  070-34-4344. 
Rivera.  Joseph  F..  Jr..  265-64-5416. 
Roberson.  Larry  W..  460-60-1527. 
Roberts.  James  N..  574-14-4182. 
Roberts.  Kenneth  R..  239-64-3405. 
Roberts.  Laurence  D..  261-72-7703. 
Roberts.  Rachel  R..  366-44-3064. 
Roberts.  Robert  E  .  423-54-4643. 
Roberts.  Samuel  J..  309-46-4968. 
Robertson.  Hallie  E..  301-36-1602. 
Robertson.  Vlckl  B..  169-36-0279. 
Robillard.  Robert  E..  .Jr..  433-60-1581. 
Robinson.  James  R..  Jr..  527-56-5924. 
Robson.  Henry  P  .  Jr..  427-74-0464. 
Rodda.  Allen  J  .  551-58-0712. 
Roderick.  Robert  D.,  313-42-6993. 
Rodgers.  Francis  X..  193-34-8003. 
Rodgers.  Willie  E  .  246-60-9651. 
Rodway.  Loren  A..  503-52-2737. 


Roehr.  Larry  A..  536-42-4873. 
Roemer.  Richard  D..  275-40-1193. 
Roetter,  Charles  W.  W.,  429-84-5211. 
Rogers,  Floyd  V..  Jr.,  450-72-4271. 
Roggero,  Michael  J.,  568-60-2183 
Rohrer,  Stephen  K..  308-40-1403. 
Roman,  Robert  J.,  576-44-8451. 
Romanchek,  James  J.,  652-64-7818. 
Rose.  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  522-54-6752. 
Rose."  Floyd  E..  Jr.,  064-38-0773. 
Rosenberg,  Roger  E..  226-60-8242. 
Ross,  Alan  A.,  552-62-2442. 
Ross,  Albert  E.,  569-60-7963. 
Ross.  Donald  H.,  272-38-8877. 
Rossi.  Robert  A.,  249-74-2450. 
Roth.  Kenneth  E.,  500-^4-2019. 
Round.  Eugene  L..  585-09-6409. 
Roush.  Milford  T.,  Jr..  210-32-7116. 
RowcUffe,  Paul  H..  075-36-2900. 
Rowden.  William  A..  566-56-9093. 
Rowland.  Larry  A..  517-48-2456. 
Rowley.  John  M..  371-42-5204. 
Roy.  Daniel  L.,  408-64-7743. 
Ruchalskl.  Brian  A..  349-34-5859. 
Ruddell.  William  J..  306-44-7520. 
Ruiz.  Philip  E..  565-60-3565. 
Runkle,  Marty  T.,  225-56-8191. 
Runner.  Thomas  A.,  573-46-1323. 
Ruprecht.  Ray  E..  261-76-1668. 
Russell,  Thaddeus  T  .  Jr..  246-62-8970. 
Ryan.  Joseph  E  ,  148-36-2874. 
Ryan,  Michael  O..  530-26-8427. 
Rybczyk.  John.  046-28-4946. 
Sakaldasis.  George  J.,  550-60-6448. 
Sakamoto.  Gerald  H.,  572-60-0761. 
Salat.  Frank  E..  525-96-6783. 
Salsbury.  Leonard  D..  069-36-7356. 
Samson,  David  R..  274-38-2391. 
Samuelson.  Norman  F..  530-24-6869. 
Sanchez.  Diego,  Jr..  451-64-1452. 
Sander,  John  L..  103-36-8455. 
Sander.  Wayne  R..  318-36-0688 
Sanders.  Charles  T.,  437-64-5287. 
Sanders.  Jay  H..  417-52-5635. 
Sanderson,  Robert  D.,  279-40-3289. 
Sandrock.  John  H.,  516-50-7515. 
Sanford.  Robert  J.,  456-66-7750. 
Santoki.  Paul  H.,  575-42-2802. 
Sapp,  Carey  D..  Jr.,  221-26-7916. 
Sarff.  Charles  M..  232-68-4664. 
Sargent.  Michael  A..  011-34-8162. 
Sassman.  Clifford  D..  454-68-7424. 
Satterwhite.  WlUard  N..  Jr..  462-48-9981. 
Saunders.  Larry  W..  236-68-7777. 
Savage,  Stephen  J.,  578-60-1499. 
Savage.  William  J.,  360-32-9409. 
Savarda.  James  S..  277-42-711 1. 
Saxe.  William  E..  344-32-2584. 
Schaefer.  Marlln  J..  313-42-7870. 
Schafer.  John  C.  226-60-9625. 
Schauffele.  Walter  W..  146-34-6377. 
Scheck.  Ronald  R.,  345-34-6585. 
Schelthauer.  Arthur  C.  Jr.,  048-34-4405. 
Schenkel.  James  P..  148-36-5179. 
Scherck,  Paul  E.,  Jr.,  036-28-3338. 
Schettler.  Charles  B.,  478-50-4505. 
Schmidt,  Terry  A..  389-42-6445. 
Schrecker,  Walter  N.,  400-80-5704. 
Schrlmpf,  George  E..  506-54-9282. 
Schull.  Robert  R.,  527-70-5294. 
Schweitzer.  Kenneth  L.,  517-50-1218. 
Schwlndle.  James  M..  256-66-5841. 
Scott,  James  H.,  255-56-6661. 
Scott.  James  K..  570-54-5776. 
Scott.  Michael  T.,  308-46-7685. 
Scott.  Roger  D.,  525-98-5643. 
Seavers.   Richard   A..   314-46-3467. 
Sechrest.  Walter  S..  237-66-5995. 
Selbel.  Michael  F  .  287-38-0872. 
Seith.  James  F..  547-66-1918. 
Sekella.  Matthew  E.,  115-34-7739. 
Sellers.  Benjamin  W..  Jr..  261-64-3367. 
Sellers.  John  G..  508-52-7853. 
Sellman.  Joseph  W..  496-46-7597. 
Selzer.  John  M..  Jr,.  489-46-0260. 
Serrill.  James  D..  534-42-1495. 
Sewell.  James  T..  555-56-2018. 
Seyfarth.  John  W.,  273-38-1020. 
Shafer.  Robert  E..  n.  423-50-0987. 
Shallenberger.  Edward  L..  522-50-2314. 
Shanafelt,  Gary  L.,  448-40-9073. 
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Shanks,  Suaan  A.,  368-44-3859. 
Sharkey.  David  J..  279-40-4828. 
Sharpe.  Ervin  C.  Jr.,  263-58-4119. 
Shaw.  William  C,  Jr.,  465-68-1332. 
Shaw,  William  F.,  365-42-1027. 
Sheeran,  Edward  J..  568-52-9148. 
Sheffield,  Charles  A,  421-52-8905. 
Sheffler.  Fred  W.  269-40-9551. 
Shelton.  Lee  M.,  II..  439-62-1523. 
Shelton.  Randell  W..  434-60-8070. 
Shepard,  William  K..  520-46-4809. 
Shepherd.  John  L..  410-68-1333. 
Sheppard.  Robert  A.,  169-34-4074. 
Sheppe.  Robert  M..  223-54-1469. 
Sherman.  Howard  C,  055-34-8952. 
Shibuya.  Calvin  H..  575-44-3937. 
Shrlber.  Jack  R..  529-62-7044. 
Shriver.  Loren  J..  485-52-5277. 
Shugars.  Jerry  G..  526-52-5775. 
Shuler.  Dwlght  M..  247-70-3371. 
Shultls.  Donald  C,  Jr.,  228-56-2923. 
Shutak,  Michael  D..  229-52-1367. 
Shutt.  James  A..  306-44-0258. 
Sickler.  Ronald  E..  192-34-7970. 
Siebert.  John  V..  272-36-5104. 
SlUiman.  James  R..  561-64-2975. 
Silliman.  Jeffrey  D  .  286-38-3923. 
Simmons.  Delvln  G.,  440-44-1725. 
Simmons.  Mark  O..  368-46-2917. 
Simon.  Art  Z..  508-50-7405. 
Simpson.  James  M..  231-58-4517. 
Simpson.  Merlin  C.  Jr  .  561-58-818S. 
Simpson.  Robert  D..  387-42-1720. 
Simpson.  Robert  L  ,  Jr..  254-68-9452. 
Sims.  David  K..  260-66-1332. 
Sims.  Joseph  E..  361-32-6419. 
Slzemore.  Robert  C.  239-70-6634. 
Skabo.  Lynn  P..  501-42-7047. 
Skees,  Robert  D.,  240-66-1857. 
Sklpp.  Robert.  0G7-23-0099 
Skokan.  James  R..  354-34-5122. 
Skora.  Wayne  P  .  331-38-5306. 
Slade.  Thomas  B  .  424-58-5146. 
Slavln.  Thomas  J.,  105-34-5485. 
Sledge.  James  H..  425-84-7168. 
Slelghter.  Donald  O  ,  164-36-4240. 
Sllvlnskl,  Stephen  D..  537-40-2727. 
Sloan,  William  T..  544^8-0621. 
Sloop.  Gary  M..  471-46-0850. 
Sluis.  James  K.,  455-68-7812. 
Smith.  Ardie  K..  565-54-5529. 
SnUth.  Benjamin  D  .  458-74-4138. 
Smith.  Claude  D..  Jr  .  184-32-2268 
Smith.  Daniel  M..  241-64-3920. 
Smith.  Darryl  W.,  520-44-4819. 
Smith.  David  B..  46C-68-2607. 
Smith.  David  K  ,  519-42-3298. 
Smith,  Dennis  L  .  123-36-5822. 
Smith.  Gordon  M..  069-36-6569. 
Smith.  Harvey  M..  484-50-3027. 
Smith.  James  E..  ■122-56-1437. 
Smith,  John  H..  466-56-9072. 
Smith.  Joseph  C   H  .  229-54-9614 
Smith.  Lee  T..  341-34-1172. 
Smith.  Michael  L..  455-66-9690. 
Smith.  Peter  S.,  13834-9414. 
Smith.  Raymond,  144-32-2077. 
Smith.  Richard  L..  441-46-2207. 
Smith.  Robert  A  ,  438-62-7598. 
Smith.  Robert  J  .  263-64-0826. 
Smith,  Ronald  H  .  161-34-4978. 
Smith.  Ronald  L..  427-88-4946. 
Smith,  Thomas  F  ,  247-66-1960. 
Smith.  William  R  .  249-78-0121. 
Snell.  Cecil  L..  255-68^505. 
Snider.  Jerry  C.  526-62-6935. 
Snider.  Victor  V..  464-68-2025. 
Snyder.  Eric  B.,  049-34-8783. 
Snyder.  Robert  E.,  168-34-0016. 
Sokol.  Thomas  C  .  305-46-3829. 
Solak.  Welter  L..  Jr  .  159-32-1230, 
Sollz.  Peter.  451-70-6485. 
Sollenberger.  Stephen  S..  168-36-7995. 
Solomonson.  Clifford  J,.  505-50-6438. 
Sorlce.  Samuel  J..  Jr..  269-38-5024.' 
Sorum.  David  R..  504-48-7465. 
Sosalla.  Phillip  M..  478-50-8368. 
Spears.  James  R..  458-70-6153. 
Splitter.  Thomas  J..  124-34-8495. 
Spooner.   Donald   A.,   507-52-0600. 


Spragg.  Merwln  E.,  520-46-4791. 
Spratlen,  Terence  C,  508-52-6773. 
Sprole,  WllUam  T.,  in,  081-36-4521. 
Sproul,  Lyle  A..  611-42-0752. 
Sprulll,  Quentln  E..  427-86-5423. 
Squires.  Harry  R..  220-38-4202. 
Stadler.  Prank  W..  260-58-6488. 
Stamp,  John  M.,  564-58-7795. 
Stampill.  Robert  G.,  310-46-6327. 
Stangel,  James  E.,  488-46-9677. 
Stanley,  Dennis  J.,  112-34-0774. 
Stanley,  James  M..  433-60-8656. 
Stansbury,  Walt  P.  E.,  577-60-7666. 
Stantus,  Robert  S.,  358-34-9008. 
Stamen,  Peter  J.,  319-36-0321. 
Starr.  William,  563-64-0938. 
Startln,  Mavis  J.,  600-44-6468. 
Steadman,   Eugene,   Jr..  250-72-5616. 
Stears.  Howard  J..  369-42-9902. 
Stecklow.  John  E..  274-40-8006. 
Steele,  Vernon  F    529-48-4133. 
Steen,  Roger  O.,  244-66-1333. 
Stelnfeld.  James  H.,  086-32-7112. 
Stelnmann.  James  W..  Jr.,  414-62-5201. 
Stemp.  Claude,  548-66-5318. 
Stephen,  Stephen  R..  317-42-9709. 
Stephens.  Brian  B..  470-46-1492. 
Stephens,  Robert  H..  II.,  212-46-1478. 
Stevens,  Emanuel  N.,  Jr.,  250-82-2648. 
Stewart,  James  R.,  431-74-6087. 
Stewart,   Wendell  L..   507-52-6341. 
Stokholm,  Paul  G..  355-32-9904. 
Stone.  Francis  X.,  Jr.,  010-34-7547. 
Stone.  John  W.,  Jr.,  345-38-1812. 
Stone,  William  M,.  149-32-3456. 
Storer.  Harold  S.,  Jr..  477-46-6163. 
Stormo.   Douglas   D..   504-58-9013. 
Stowe.  Gerry  P..  238-66-7404. 
Stowell.  Philip  G..  249-78-7487. 
Strand.  David  W..  094-34-3136, 
Streff.  Gayle  R..  361-34-1094. 
Strohm.  David  A.,  574-14-8325. 
Strong.  Frederick  W..  ni,  561-58-9250. 
Strong.  Ronald  D..  514-30-8898. 
Strunk.  David  R..  281-38-0037. 
Struthers.  Allen  A..  Jr..  543-46-6542. 
Strzemieczny.    Alan   L..   323-34-6644. 
Stubbleblne.  Thomas  J..  207-34-3550. 
Stuckey.  Roy  Q..  562-56-4388. 
Stutsman.  Frederick  C.  055-36-4461. 
Stutts.  Charles  B..  Jr..  267-70-5914. 
Suarez.  Robert  M..  128-32-3973. 
Sudmalls  Lalmons,  345-34-8352. 
Sulkln.  Arthur  B..  375-44-1444. 
Sullivan.  Joseoh  M.  P..  128-34-9369. 
Sullivan,  Kenneth  L..  262-64-8265. 
Summers,  Larry  E..  335-34-7015. 
Summers.  Robert  L..  234-72-7107. 
Suro.  George  A.,  221-26-8073. 
Sutherland.  Mont  E..  490-48-8131. 
Svoboda.  Joseph  O..  466-66-7047. 
Swaney.  Robert  W..  108-30-4350. 
Swanson.  John  G..  483-50-3616. 
Swanson.  Richard  A,.  137-3'' -3475. 
Swartz.  Prank  A..  283-34-2203. 
Swenson.  Stanley  B..  539-42-2996, 
Swezey.  William  D.  B  .  578-58-2516. 
Swlckard.  Jules  M..  274-38-4705. 
Swlhura.  Anton  Q..  058-36-0223. 
Swllley.  Mason  R..  Jr..  263-64-8585. 
Swlnyard.  James  W..  531-44-9075. 
Svlvla.  Allen  L..  065-34-1646. 
Symes.  Prances  T..  249-70-2114. 
Szafranskl.  Richard.  262-76-8693 
Szcz\T)len.  John.  Jr..  017-32-2114. 
Tadd.  Roland  P  .  468-48-8086. 
Talbot.  Ferrell  L..  424-54-4649. 
Talcott.  Ronald  T..  570-56-4123. 
Tallent.  Rex  A..  Jr..  447-42-3590. 
Talley.  Howard  B..  450-70-7035. 
Tarzier.  laimon  T,.  520-38-72';2. 
Tate.  Thomas  R..  TIT.  265-68-3566. 
Taylor.  James  R..  461-62-7268. 
Taylor.  Matthew  M..  410-78-3276. 
Taylor.  William  R .  278-38-7606. 
Taysom.  Michael  S  .  518-44-4488. 
Teak.  James  W..  527-62-8261. 
Teal.  Jesse  R..  Jr..  2.'?8-52-6216. 
Tebbe.  Stanley  T..  630-26-4568. 
Teetz.  Connie  O.,  063-36-2941. 


TeUborg.  Edwin  R..  523-58-9637. 
Tencza.  Joseph  J..  Jr..  378-44-3456. 
Terrell.  Larry  L..  490-40-1056. 
Teske.  Clayton  H..  535-42-1912. 
Tezak.  Joseph  E..  II.  522-56-6005. 
Thames.  James  D..  418-58-1352. 
Thayer.  John  J..  483-64-5200. 
Thomas.  Austin  K..  Jr..  220-40-0759. 
Thomas.  Bredette  C.  Jr..  463-62-2984. 
Thomas.  David  M..  453-62-8914. 
Thomas.  Donald  J..  8r..  223-42-6565. 
Thomas.  Edwin  A..  189-34-2498. 
Thomas.  William  A..  485-42-3870, 
Thompson.  Albert  T  .  250-68-7206 
Thompson.  Earl  P..  410-68-3146. 
Thompson,  Elmer  L.,  232-56-4021. 
Thompson,  James  D.,  535-42-8734. 
Thompson,  Robert  K.,  Jr.,  202-34-9806 
Thompson,  Ronald  L.,  174-36-2978. 
Thompson.  Samuel  B.,  232-64-7357. 
Thomson,  Stuart  W.,  521-66-3292. 
Thrift,  Robert  J.,  024-34-3633. 
Tllley,  James  W..  II.  398-40-2380. 
Tlngley.  Lawrence  E..  032-30-6336. 
Tlrone.  Joseph  M.,  042-34-6382. 
Titus.  James  R.  W..  052-32-4900. 
Titus.  Leroy.  464-72-9475. 
Todd.  Richard  L..  483-34-4227. 
Todd.  William  B  .  520-50-4632. 
Toolev.  Edward  S..  349-34-9432. 
Toran.  Isaiah.  412-64-7530. 
Torkelson.  Truman  R..  602-42-6313. 
Touslee.  Richard  L..  522-56-9254. 
Tower.  Thomas  R..  555-60-5332. 
Towers.  Daniel  J.,  128-34-4833. 
Towne.  Richard  B..  311-42-6534. 
Townsend.  Gene  E..  530-28-1504. 
Townsend.  James  N,.  252-66-0900. 
Tracy,  George  F,,  Jr..  140-28-6491. 
Traeger.  James  C,  392-42-5713. 
Tralnor.  Richard  P..  666-60-0242. 
Travis.  Byron  P  .  508-48-2468. 
Trembour.  William  P..  285-38-0699. 
Troppman.  Roy  W..  Jr..  127-34-2353. 
Troxclalr.  Robert  R..  439-60-7390. 
Tubbs.  Ronald  W..  462-74-5121. 
Tucker.  Bartow  C.  524-68-7445. 
Tuntland.  Darrell  1 .  502-48-9048. 
Turner.  Leo  K..  Jr..  267-60-0559, 
Turner.  Thomas  M,,  248-72-7540. 
Tymltz.  George  P  .  328-34-4016. 
Usrey,  Jessie  B..  456-60-8931. 
Vacker.  Robert  J  .  462-66-2696. 
Vadney.  Herbert  R  .  002-34-7069. 
Valro.  Joseph  M..  370-42-4083. 
Valdez.  Stanley  C  .  585-01-5393. 
Valentine.  Jerry  G.  516-50-5031. 
Valine.  Ronald  J,.  554-64-9035. 
Vandeputte.  Gary  G..  370-42-8155. 
Vangllder.  Walter  L  .  503-50-3639. 
Vanmeter.  William  C  .  150-32-8795. 
Vann.  Donald  O  .  306-46-9169. 
Vantlem.  George  A  ,  364-44-2844 
Vargas.  Santiago.  Jr..  547-46-0383. 
Varner.  Stuart  M..  477-42-1444. 
Veach.  Charles  L  .  575-46-0122. 
Vercruyse.  Roger  J..  327-34-5066, 
Vergho.  Gary  L..  265-68-7654. 
Vesely.  David  L..  366-44-0433. 
Vetter.  Gary  L.,  551-52-1901. 
Veve.  Rafael  A..  581-88-5311. 
Vincent.  Thomas  E..  447-42-9520. 
Vlning.  Terry  W..  250-64-2947. 
Vlnkels.  Gunars.  047-30-0464. 
Vlottl.  Paul  R..  110-34-7863. 
Vlsinsky.  Walter  L..  Jr..  469-68-3970. 
Vlasak.  Stanley  J..  176-34-1915. 
Vogel.  Carl  J..  489-48-1533. 
Vogt,  Richard  J  .  266-68-9299. 
Vongunten.  William  H..  279-38-2588. 
Voslka.  Dale  F..  518-48-7649. 
Vraa.  Ronald  D..  501-44-4560. 
Vrooman.  Roger  M..  444-42-7918. 
Wacker.  Jerry  A..  499-48-6622. 
Wacker.  William  L,,  289-38-9563. 
Wade.  George  T..  227-60-6162. 
Wade.  James  T  .  265-64-7886. 
Wahlneokal.  Wayne  W..  675-42-3368. 
Walbrldge.  Raymond  D..  442-42-9400. 
Wales.  Edwin  A.,  441-42-1474. 
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Jubert  C,  Jr.,  444-40-7849. 
ilchard  R.,  518-46-6674. 
ionald  L.,  310-42-1810. 
■  rhomas  W..  554-60-7277. 
Geary  W.,  564-62-7677. 
Richard  C  560-60-5301. 
mes  E.,  Jr.,  217-42-5561. 
Bruce  C  270-40-1906. 
M  ,  082-34-4620. 
liOUls  P.,  411-66-4002. 
Charles  W.,  331-32-8857. 
Neal  R.,  550-56-4490. 
Denzel  D..  Jr..  315-44-3613. 
Richard  P.,  458-70-4147. 
Tl  lomas  J.,  250-82-2622. 
W  jndell  H.,  433-62-2533. 
:  oseph  R.,  239-68-3225. 
Joseph?..  168-32-3171. 
Ralph  E.,  II,  523-54-4074. 
Lee  M.,  220-38-4093. 
Thomas  N.  525-88-8044. 
n,  Carlos  D.,  443-32-9070. 
kl.  Robert  J.,  075-34-8332. 
Thomas  C,  231-68-1732. 
Jerry  L,  268-40-9891. 
James  E.,  134-34-2312. 

Richard  L..  132-32-2573. 
?aul  R.,  301-38-6076. 
Thomas  M..  273-38-4867. 
ward  P.,  323-34-9616. 
Jimes  G..  516-52-7236. 
V  rgil  H.,  253-60-2264. 

urst,  Robert  C.  504-46-6407 
Ichael  F..  327-36-1520. 
Wallace  C.  508-56-2855. 
Martin  W.,  Jr..  246-60-7561. 
Lewis  M.,  509-38-3851. 
sonE..  515-40-3292. 
Floyd  T.,  Jr.,  428-82-7800. 
Arnold  L..  475-44-7783. 
ikean  E.,  291-38-1787. 
DinlelH.,  118-34-6892 
C  rlon  J..  Jr.,  408-72-5081 
Vllliam  S..  491-46-5808. 
1  award  G.,  Jr.,  491-46-5949. 
.  Richard  T.,  056-36-5944. 
Wesley  T..  434-60-661 1. 
:harles  F..  II,  576-46-718  5. 

George  D..  365-40-81 15. 

Kenneth  R.,  272-40-1793. 

Henry  A..  258-68-8138. 

George  N.,  263-72-1870 

Larry  K.,  549-48-8405. 

Cletus  G..  244-66-0901. 
Ily  M..  257-68-5683. 
Efaward  C.  Jr..  265-70-4248. 
C  erald  L..  464-68-6534. 
J  imes  P..  349-34-3609. 
Mark  A.,  378-36-2989 

Ulip  W..  234-66-4056. 

Aiymond  C  281-40-8806. 

Fames  G.,  417-56-3952. 

.  Daren  R.,  534-42-9256. 
Roger  C,  041-34-6677. 

Jonathan  W..  191  34-5310. 
r.  Gary  E.,  359-32-1452. 
I'aulH.,  214-44-1294. 

D..  Jr  ,  532-40-5348 
Sammy  P..  408-72^129 
E..  157-32-42  54. 
S.,  298-36-9571. 
r.  Joseph  V.,  Jr.,  555  -60-7263 
Errol  C,  403-58-3673. 

Spencer  W..  224-  60-'"5960. 
Thomas  V  .  238-72-3178. 
Douglas  H..  228-54^-5032. 
Henry  J..  233-68-8701. 
,  James  C  Jr.,  214-41-1281. 
.  Jason  N  .  484-48-3336. 
Ralph  R..  522-56-5260 
Taylor  T.,  Jr..  528-46-5317. 
Alfred  O..  III.  158-32  3984. 
David  M..  >96-38-2413. 
Henry  W..  Jr  .  1 14-34-82J9. 
.  John  M..  455-72-0515. 
Max   D..  Sr..  436-54-5544. 
Wilson,  tharles  H..  358-32-1254. 
Wilson.   Henry  L.,  419-56-8034. 
Wilson.  Luther  R..  478-54-3887. 
Wlnge,  iJaylord  H.,  Jr..  265-68-9107. 


linger 


Ha  rvey  : 


Robert! 
E  -nest ! 


Wingfleld,  John  R.,  Ill,  422-58-2560 
Winsor,  Richard  J.,  321-34-4815. 
Winter,  James  G.,  552-52-3442. 
Winterberg,  Ferris  L.,  479-52-9508. 
Winters.  Henry  Jr.,  572-50-3606. 
Witt,  Buford  R.,  413-70-2104. 
Witty.  Jack  L.,  322-34-5906. 
Wockenfuss,  Edgar  P.,  Jr..  503-42-8741. 
Woehst,  Klrby  A.,  464-66-6287. 
Wolcott.  Kent  E.,  273-40-7171. 
Wondercheck,  Gerald  L.,  506-50-1980 
Wood,  Barry  K.,  249-74-8156. 
Wood.  Billy  R..  430-78-6694. 
Wood,  James  M.,  Sr..  241-60-6527. 
Woods,  Kenneth  R.,  532-42-2634. 
Woodward.  John  L..  Jr.,  086-36-3961. 
Woolley.  Robert  Q..  345-34-3093. 
Worcester,  Stephen  A.,  289-36-3299. 
Work,  Terrell  W.,  463-72-4976. 
Worrell,  Gary  D.,  359-38-8284. 
Worth,  Raymond  S.,  511-42-5251. 
Worthlngton.  John  A.,  654-52-3822. 
Wortman.  James  F.,  504-50-2493. 
Woznlak.  David  W.,  115-34-4659. 
Wray.  David  W..  480-50-0772. 
Wray.  James  C.  163-34-3821. 
Wright.  Jahn  L.,  485-52-0429. 
Wright,  James  C.  W.,  257-66-0037. 
Wright,  Robert  P.,  542-48-1528. 
Wright,  William  C.  Jr..  429-66-2978. 
Wrigley,  Prank,  518-42-1632. 
Xander,  Thomas  C,  213-40-9532. 
Yamamoto.  James  T..  575-42-2699. 
Yannarella,  Anthony  M..  270-32-6900. 
Yarolem,  Wayne  R.,  483-54-0587. 
Yaskowsky,  Dennis  A.,  140-34-1459. 
Yeaple.  Stephen  E.,  110-34-9409. 
Yoachim,  William  O.,  533-44-2983. 
Yocom.  Peter,  160-36-7144. 
York.  Alan  D..  261-78-2463. 
Young.  David  I  .,  229-56-6555. 
Young,  Samuel  E.,  Jr.,  495-46-8809. 
Zabinski,  Henry  J.,  262-62-3746. 
Zachousky,  James  S.,  167-34-5137. 
Zahradka,  Joseph  P.,  537-44-1305. 
Zeglls,  Prank  T.,  III.  558-64-4759. 
Zettler.  Wilbur  T.,  253-70-7446. 
Zlelie,  Paul  A.,  387-42-0811. 
Zlgler,  Richard  H..  270-40-5799. 
Zimmerman.  Conrad  R..  126-30-8990. 
Zlmpel,  Harvey  L..  454-68-1539. 
Zumwalt.  James  F..  525-80-0374. 
Zwerg.  John  W  .  338-34-3071. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Black.  Vernon  R..  236-52-2868. 
Booke.  Peter  W..  056-28-7217. 
Boone.  Joseph  P..  528-62-8004. 
Boyle.  James  F..  185-24-8176. 
Carney.  Robert  E..  411-56-7503 
Curry.  James  A..  249-48-0525. 
Donahugh.  Donald  E.,  353-28-1943. 
Parrugia.  William  C.  103-28-7798. 
Prlssell.  Charles  R..  492-34-4563. 
Galloway.  Edward  E..  266-50-3899. 
Hancock.  Jlmmle  L..  251-52-2569. 
Hanten.  Peter  M.,  528-50-8667. 
Hawkins.  Carl  T..  369-22-4437. 
Hendry.  Owen  J..  144-26-6438. 
Hubbard.  Beryl  T..  145-30-2853. 
Hucabee.  Wallace  M..  434-42-6744. 
MacRander.  Charles  W..  400-42-0574. 
Moffitt,  Robert  E..  547-42-9918. 
Moore.  Thermon  E..  257-42-1393. 
Mosley.  Larry  D..  424-44-2030. 
OOeary.  Niall  P..  550-68-3085. 
Pressley.  Clyde  P..  Jr..  424-48-2005. 
Rhyne.  Jerry  L.,  491-38-4994. 
Rlza.  Bradford  L..  461-72-2925. 
Robinson.  Robert  E..  181-26-4741. 
Ross.  Robert  J..  033-20-6063. 
Rowell.  Albert  J.,  261-48-1665. 
Ryan.  Timothy  K..  257-76-1219. 
Shepanskl.  Donatus  C  482-62-6653. 
Sikes.  William  G..  Jr..  420-44-7572. 
Simmons.  Harold  W..  412-54-0347. 
Singletary.  John  D..  243-60-9712. 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

Allen,  Robert  D  M  .  220-10-3887. 
Allen.  Shelby  L..  III.  450-66-4529. 
Anderson,  Mark  S..  287-40-7900. 


Anderson,  Perry  L.,  247-74-9643. 
Brannon,  William  A.,  324-38-1555. 
Bristol,  Matt  C.  C,  lU,  247-70-2786. 
Brown,  Thomas  J..  301-38-1478. 
Caldwell,  Bryan  M.,  084-36-6094. 
Carrington,  Royle  P.,  III.  513-44-6630. 
Clarke,  Leonard  S..  248-70-6060. 
Cook,  Jeffrey  W.,  653-68-6139. 
Diaz,  Robert  L.,  148-34-0837. 
Economidy,  John  M.,  460-70-0446. 
Prampton.  James  H.,  616-52-0595. 
Geracl,  Thomas  A.,  288-40-0560. 
Giovagnoni,  Robert  E.,  097-36-2349. 
Graham.  Roger  D.,  621-56-2836. 
Heimburg.  Charles  B.,  265-66-0898. 
Ingram,  James  E.,  Jr.,  173-32-8596. 
James,  Richard  R..  565-64-2611. 
Karr,  William  H.,  443-44-9834. 
Lumbard.  Michael  B.,  568-68-3905. 
Mahoney,  J.  Jeremiah,  376-44-1656. 
McShaue,  Michael  B.,  470-50-7856. 
Miller,  Edward  B..  314-42-9860. 
Moholt,  Thomas  J.,  516-46-0644. 
Moorman,  William  A.,  356-36-5251. 
Murdock,  Louis  J.,  lU.  541-50-6703. 
Olson.  Dennis  L.,  475-44-6261. 
Palochak.  John  B.,  HI,  198-32-1730. 
Pethertck,  Michael  J.,  642-46-6720. 
Rakowsky,  Ronald  J.,  268-38-6434. 
Regan.  Gilbert  J.,  045-36-6301. 
Schaffer,  Robert  L.,  526-70-3666. 
Schumann,  Ronald  Q..  089-36-1246. 
Sherman.  William  E..  501-52-9553. 
Snyder,  William  T.,  417-62-9960. 
Summerfleld.  Ralph  8.,  497-46-9243. 
Tobey,  Carl  P..  Jr.,  626-62-766£. 
Tomes,  Robert  E.,  229-56-2964. 
Wims,  Michael  D.,  529-62-0687. 
Woods,  Donald  E.,  449-76-6676. 

NUBSE   CORPS 

Adamczyk.  Leonor©  M.,  154-28-2362. 
Aldrldge,  Patricia  D..  241-54-8673. 
Alexander.  Lynda  V.,  191-34-8151. 
Allsup.  Thomas  M.,  161-32-3046. 
Bergquist,  Sandra  L.,  261-90-1230. 
Blgelow.  Jane  A..  115-34-3411. 
Blaskovitz.  Eugenie  A.,  200-30-1214. 
Breault,  Helen  D.,  077-32-0661. 
Bullard,  Willis  G.,  506-46-0523. 
Cadieux,  Arthur  J.,  118-34-7628. 
Carlson,  David  J.,  172-32-8858. 
Carlson,  Joyce  E.,  474-38-3305. 
earner,  Antoinette,  313-38-9433. 
Cartee.  Myra  C,  490-48-3125. 
Casterline.  Arllne.  193-32-0429. 
Chrlstensen.  Mary  A..  401-52-2593. 
Clark,  Patricia  A.,  198-34-3640. 
Cogburn.  Ann  B..  247-72-6944. 
Cramer.  Ladonn  B..  504-50-3427. 
Cunningham,  Marydell,  446-38-0792. 
Dix,  Patsy  E  ,  227-50-0251. 
Dlugensky,  Angela  R.,  045-34-1351. 
Easley.  Phyllis  A.,  317-40-6723. 
Padusko,  Jeanne  A.,  184-32-3388 
Paust.  Ingrld  V  .  029-24-6016 
Foley.  Elizabeth  M..  014-32-3254. 
Fors>th.  Joan  E.,  183-32-9827. 
Gaughan.  Donna  L  .  046-28-3213. 
Glancy,  Carol  A  ,  078-32-0248. 
Gokee.  Henry  P..  538-36-7420. 
Goker.  Elizabeth  J.,  021-30-5925. 
Griffin.  Mary  E.  252-64-2119 
Halllwill.  Mary  A.,  364-14-0566. 
Hanrahan,  Eileen  J  ,  621-46-4642. 
Hanson,  Betty  J.,  252-60-4553. 
Harrison,  Connie  E.,  256-74-7090. 
Heitman,  Lois  A.,  506-42-9923. 
Hernandez.  Gloria  A..  458-74-4859. 
Hester.  Sarah  J..  531-14-9249. 
Hewitt.  Loretta  O..  069-28-5709. 
Hughes,  Ellen  A.,  051-32-5507. 
Jackson,  Melissa  R..  044-38-1538. 
■  Jenkins.  Jennie  M..  429-62-4336. 
Jordan.  Marsha  A..  028-34-7039. 
Kaplan.  Mary  M  .  270-34-1911. 
Kulow.  David  S..  293-30-3797. 
Lavlne.  Jean  A..  298-36-3355 
Lee,  Elvira,  463-56-0578. 
List.  Sara  P.,  301-34-2192. 
Marin,  Beatrice  M..  466-56-2773. 
Marshall,  Margaret  C  023-32-6161. 
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Mayer.  Margaret  A  ,  208-32-4435. 
McQee,  Kathleen  E.,  026-32-«591 
McGowan,  Oeraldlne  B  .  126-30-9263. 
McGuane,  Marilyn  S  ,  353-28-0308. 
Messer,  Monica  S.,  266-62-9166. 
Miller,  Helen  E.,  192-32-4242. 
Moore,  Terry  R  ,  461-60-7492. 
Nolan,  James  P.,  Jr.,  043-30-6131. 
Norgaard.  Oayle  D ,  601-44-6279. 
Norton,  Patricia,  001-30-5902. 
OTlelll,  Kathleen  E.,  156-34-0200. 
Otto,  Pauline  E.,  495-40-8253. 
Palmer,  Ruth  E,  116-26-5683. 
Perry,  Catherine  A  ,  552-62-3673. 
Phllpot,  Mary  J.,  417-52-9090 
Relnke,  Frances  F.,  502-36-8294, 
Rezac,  Barbara  A  .  302-32-9044. 
Rheinscheld,  Mary  J..  513-42-5849. 
Rhone,  Judith  A  ,  326-36-2166. 
Riccl,  Sara  E.,  242-48-5859. 
Rlnne,  Michael  S.,  472-46-0520. 
Ross,  Hilda  J.,  466-54-3517. 
Ruble,  Craig  E  ,  221-24-0990. 
Ryan,  Elizabeth  K.,  311-42-1957. 
Salmons,  Freddie  E  ,  494-42-8604. 
Sawyer,  Johu  W.,  496-46-5606. 
Schroeder,  Linda.  497-44-9987. 
Seaton,  Ottllle  A.,   159-30-9993. 
Shockley,  George  E.,  Jr  ,  464-62-8773. 
Sklles,  Patricia  A.,  508-62-2236. 
Sobleskl,  Catherine  A..  364-38-3924. 
Splvey,  Christine,  287-38-8917. 
Swint,  Kathleen  A.,  301-34-8783. 
Utt,  Janice  D.,  226-48-8003. 
Walker.  Marie  E.,  527-60-2566. 
Walstra,  Judith  C,  518-48-3586. 
Wenzel,  Sandra  L.,  345-32-9206. 
Wilcox,  Carolyn  E.,  503-50-2360. 
Wolfard.  Judith  A..  296-45-4511. 
Workman,  Connie  D..  539-42-4753. 
Yanno.  Richard  G..  093-32-2232. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE   CORPS 

Andrews,  Edwin  J.,  Jr  ,  225-38-5629. 
Armstrong,  Robert  C,  205-32-0293. 
Bloomqulst,  Carroll  R.,  478-52-0599. 
Breault,  George  A.,  044-34-8250. 
Burchfleld,  Larry  H.,  456-66-8996. 
Chappelle,  Raymond  J.,  Jr.,  247-68-6957. 
Cleary.  John  J.,  Jr.,  496-46-4655. 
Coleman,  Steven  L..  303-40-3023. 
Garcia,  Joe.  457-52-1330. 
Hare.  Charles  E..  462-60-0405. 
Holtz,  Daniel  D.,  303-46-2273. 
Jones.  Jack  W.,  644-46-0016. 
Kenschaft,  Robert  B  .  163-34-8301. 
Lee,  Donald  E  ,  Jr  ,  324-38-0118. 
Lee,  Jerry  N..  265-48-0570. 
Letlofsky,  Harvey  R.,  272-40-4057. 
Mitchell,  Robert  B  ,  529-58-8643. 
Notdurtt,  Norman  E.,  543-40-3516. 
Orsak,  Peter  M.,  450-76-2664. 
Petermann.  Mark  H.   104-34-1642. 
Snyder,  Allen  T.,  461-80-6481. 
Turk.  Herbert  A.,  Jr.,  555-62-9524. 
Welshaar.  Gary  L.,  498-46-0016. 
Wylle.  John  V.,  376-42-2303. 

BIOMEDICAL    SCIENCES   CORPS 

Adklns,  Terry  O.,  404-58-3087. 
Alter.  William  A.,  III.  052-34-5325. 
Amster.  Robert  L  .  400-40-2217. 
Arnold,  Barbara  P..  375-44-4356. 
Eaum,  Marvin  G.,  014-30-9683. 
Benllne,  Terry  A..  172-36-3746. 
Bolerjack,  Thomas  G.,  456-66-1913. 
Brown.  Phillip  G..  439-60-9353. 
Cairney,  Wllliani  J..  153-34-3903. 
Case,  David  R.,  044-32-7597. 
Cerha.  Henry  T.,  275-40-0475. 
Chavella.  Joyce  D..  177-34-6966. 
Chrlstensen,  William  D.,  121-36-2890. 
Clsslk,  John  H.,  460-76-1917. 
Clark,  Mary  P.,  401-50-3259. 
Clegern,  Robert  W.,  549-58-9862. 
Collins,  James  A.,  424-58-5420. 
Cox,  Philip  B..  209-30-2761. 
Dralsen.  Samuel  M..  249-62-5421. 
Elsenbrandt,  David  L.,  491-48-0742. 
Elliott,  Nancy  R.,  479-44-0583. 
Erwln,  Charles  S.,  287-38-8767. 
Gallagher.  Prank  P..  Ill,  436-60-3007. 
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Goodson,  Richard  A.,  261-66-3882. 

Greene,  John  R.,  Jr.,  559-62-6632. 

Hadden,  David  A..  248-74-5963. 

Haddon,  Rayburn  S  ,  III,  632-36-3972. 

Henke,  Robert  P..  259-52-0735. 

Hllyard.  Gary  R  ,  509-44-4964. 

Hinders.  Douglas  E.,  468-44-3306. 

Jenkins.  James  L.,  529-48-9199. 

Jones.  Charles  R.,  214-42-2600. 

Jones,  Wayne  D..  492-44-6939. 

Leone.  Charles  H.,  111-34-6602. 

Lombard.  Robert  A..  Jr..  033-32-4081. 

MacLean.  Douglas  M..  442-44-7422. 

Marines.  Archibald  R.,  III.  574-14-8942. 

Mclntyre,  Thomas  H.,  156-30-0299. 

Naugle,  Dennis  P.,  189-34-7629. 

Nelson.  Dean  D.,  546-50-0906. 

Norton,  Francis  E..  Jr.,  015-32-9476. 

Fletcher,  John  M.,  548-60-8780. 

Reynes,  Robert  L.,  010-34-5033. 

Riccardt,  Richard  M.,  154-32-9599. 

Rosato,  Louis  W.,  Jr.,  010-34-0743. 

Rossi,  Nunzlo  J..  277-36-8908. 

Sayre.  Larry  E.,  305-38-3716. 

Schendel.  Thomas  L.,  314-42-2954. 

Selle.  Robert  I.,  Jr.,  434-60-4612. 

Shaffstall.  Robert  M.,  616-42-7831. 

Shaver.  Nell  C.  670-54-6647. 

Sherman,  Robert  E.,  585-03-0473. 

Skalka,  Dennis  R.,  508-56-2544. 

Smith,  Reglna  S.,  479-42-4651. 

Steele,  John  I.,  Jr..  237-66-6183. 

Straayer.  James  A.,  147-34-5266. 

Taylor.  Boyce  A.,  425-80-4182. 

Toft,  John  D  ,  II,  379-30-8795. 

Tuttle,  Gerard  R.,  132-30-3760. 

Vandellen,  Anarlan  P.,  470-50-1006. 

Webb,  Thomas  S.,  255-60-1080. 

Welsenfels,  Charles  W.,  Ill,  490-48-6649. 

Wood,  David  G.,  401-60-6074. 
In  THE  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  in 
accordance  with  sections  601  and  602,  title 
VI.  transition  provisions.  Defense  Office: 
Personnel  Management  Act  of  1980,  with 
dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force. 

LINE   OF   THE   AIR    FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ahearn,  Francis  W..  125-36-5358. 
Alexander,  Roger  S.,  145-34-7036. 
Allen,  Lewis  H.,  Ill,  107-34-3737. 
Anderson.  Frederic  M..  143-34-1483. 
Anderson.  Glen  M..  483-58-3497. 
Angstadt.  Howard  J.,  Jr..  566-62-0783. 
Arnold.  John  E.,  561-64-5969. 
Ashbaugh,  Dennis  M.,  495-48-4317. 
Bailey.  Edward  L..  Jr.,  113-38-2132. 
Baker,  Vincent  T.,  481-56-0760. 
Bartanowricz.  Robert  S.,  266-62-3378. 
Bash.  Donald  C.  508-56-5017. 
Bashant.  Ronald  W.,  565-60-8958. 
Bednarz.  Michael  H.,  271-46-2924. 
Bernardl.  Richard  A..  356-34-3125. 
Block,  William  H.,  339-36-8208. 
Boots,  Robert  J.,  003-34-9226. 
Borah,  Steve  B.,  271-42-9040. 
Bowers.  John  V..  Jr.,  174-34-0064. 
Boyd,  Sterling  W.,  436-66-5477. 
Brantner.  John  A..  261-72-3348. 
Braswell.  Nancy  S..  090-40-1172. 
Brower.  Stephen  A..  574-18-3198. 
Brown.  Edward  P..  216-38-3157. 
Bums.  Nicholas  J..  535-40-3123. 
Byers.  Norman  P..  515-42-0049. 
Casclano.  John  P..  136-38-2866. 
Casper.  John  H..  253-64-6464. 
Chrlstman.  Noel  J..  551-58-9499. 
Coclioy.  Robert  E..  300-36-9414. 
Cochran.  James  E..  294-42-0882. 
Cogburn.  Thomas  M..  460-72-3126. 
Cole.  Robert  A..  506-54-3486. 
Conklln.  David  A..  036-28-7097. 
Conlan.  George  I..  564-60-1978. 
Courter.  Robert  J.,  Jr..  140-34-9691. 
Covev.  Richard  O..  262-74-0107. 
Cowan,  George  N..  462-62-9188. 
Cummlngs,  James  A..  427-86-7341. 


Daniel,  Terry  A..  416-68-5644. 
Davenport,  Michael  R.,  548-62-3811. 
Debellevue.  Charles  B.,  434-66-5676. 
Deen,  William  K.,  260-68-1560. 
Degrande,  Joe,  Jr.,  642-48-7131. 
Dennis,  Gerald  D.,  413-72-2906. 
Denny,  Gerald  R.,  II,  486-48-0116. 
Denny,  John  R.,  209-36-3291. 
Downey,  Clyde  J.,  U,  226-68-1388. 
Draham,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  207-36-1186. 
Dugan,  Hugh,  527-68-6487. 
Eberhart,  Ralph  E..  490-48-7376. 
Eppler,  Gary  D..  611-42-3721. 
Evans,  James  C,  533-40-8794. 
Ewart,  Robert  P.,  181-34-0736. 
Farley,  Daniel  P.,  086-34-3122. 
Peinstein,  Jeffrey  S  ,  393-46-8493. 
Plnan,  George  K.,  II,  579-66-3728. 
Fisher.  Wayne  C,  223-64-6062. 
Fleming,  Gerald  B.,  216-44-0645. 
Flentje,  John  M.,  391-36-7939. 
Floyd.  Bobby  C  247-70-8300. 
Ford,  Phillip  J..  466-64-8359. 
Porster,  Arthur  C,  Jr.,  267-74-5832. 
Pracy,  Robert  E.  M..  108-36-2573. 
Fry,  Howard  J.  Jr.,  674-14-7713. 
Fulaytar,  Gerald  W.,  303-44-9386. 
Furlong,  Daniel  J..  Jr.,  503-48-3801. 
Gaffney.  Michael  W.,  219-40-5704. 
Garcia,  Alfred  R.,  Jr.,  449-66-3812. 
Garland.  Hugh  A.,  261-66-9687. 
Qennin,  George  S.,  428-88-5486. 
Gordon,  Harold,  156-32-1646. 
Gordon,  John  A..  499-44-7817. 
Gordon,  Ronald  E..  212-44-3503. 
Gosslck.  Roger  V.,  223-66-7513. 
Graham,  James  D.,  Jr.,  312-38-1811. 
Graser.  John  C,  282-40-5984. 
Gray.  George  A..  Ill,  262-76-8723. 
Grime,  Jeffrey  R.,  415-78-5551. 
Guiles,  Howard  W.,  560-66-7870. 
Gustke.  Percy  K.,  Jr.,  411-72-7066. 
Haakenson,  Terrence  D.,  502-42-3427. 
Hagerbjelm,  Charles  R..  533-42-6162. 
Hahn.  Roland  E.,  513-42-8443. 
Haines.  Dennis  G.,  505-56-8791. 
Hall.  John  B..  Jr..  015-34-5835. 
Hammond.  Robert  E  ,  070-34-4776. 
Handerhan,  Michael  W..  178-36-0486. 
Handy,  John  W.,  241-68-5379. 
Hansen.  James  E.,  463-68-0411. 
Harris,  Casslls  A.,  IV,  066-34-6410. 
Harris.  Warren  L.,  216-42-7608. 
Hawley,  John  W.,  520-60-8795. 
Heenan.  Michael  E.,  199-34-2565. 
Helsel,  Ronald  W.,  561-50-9990. 
Heltsley,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  262-64-0960. 
Henry,  Lawrence  B.,  Jr.,  166-32-4918. 
Hepler.  William  C.  307-48-0321. 
High,  Lynn  C,  605-58-0295. 
Hlnton,  William  S.,  Jr.,  079-36-8189. 
Hoffman,  John  T.,  155-32-9960. 
Hoffmann,  Robert  A..  025-36-9849 
HoUaday.  Cecil  A.,  263-66-9475. 
Hooghkirk.  William  G.,  056-36-9624. 
Horn.  Grat  H.,  Jr.,  224-60-8427. 
Hrenak,  Vincent  J..  396-42-5117. 
Hunter,  Stephen  A.,  671-50-1578. 
Jahn.  John  W..  II.  183-34-1807. 
Janson.  Stephen  P..  561-60-8599. 
Jeffrev.  Monte  M..  311-42-3262. 
Jeffus.  Robert  E.,  092-32-8251. 
Johnson.  Harry  P..  411-72-5304. 
Johnson,  John  C,  396-46-0671. 
Johnston.  Richard  L..  291-38-9318. 
Jordan.  Marcellte  C  457-72-9847. 
Kampe.  Arnold  J..  462-64-4696. 
Keck.  Thomas  J..  001-34-7294. 
Kelleher.  Daniel  E  ,  521-50-3466. 
Kelley.  Richard  D.,  571-56-0606. 
Keys,  Ronald  E..  514-48-6357. 
Klechlln.   Kevin   P..    149-36-0223. 
Klllebrew,  Kerry  E.,  413-76-0552. 
King,  Donald,  366-50-1590. 
Klrby.  David  P.,  585-12-9088. 
Kittle.  James  L.,  429-84-2377. 
Kllmas.  Thomas  A..  098-38-8192. 
Kluter,  Eugene  E.,  555-62-3783. 
Knudsen.  William  P  ,  099-34-9955 
Koslelnlk.  Michael  C.  464-72-0294. 
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owskl.  Leonard  F.,  11&-36-69T7. 
,  Frederick  E.,  238-62-6662. 
David  C.  005-42-0845. 

Robert  A..  Jr..  213-46-5410. 
n.  Michael  J..  482-52-7900. 
Robert  E.,  539-42-3336. 
,  John  D..  147-34-5440. 

David  A.,  415-72-4181. 
i^awrence  E.,  150-32-0212. 
Percy  D.,  Jr.,  244-64-0004. 
John,  518-60-3040. 
.  Michael  £.,  135-36-5351. 
nc,  Joseph  P.,  Jr  ,  022-32-5248. 
Stephen  B.,  468-50-2940. 
David  B.,  498-46-3827. 
Michael  D..  487-46-4920. 
Alva  L.,  528-54-2047. 
Illy  C  ,  453-62-8943. 
m,  John  M.,  223-58-8526. 
,  Walter  O.,  248-70-3905. 
rk.  Dennis  P..  189-38-5812. 
,  Carl  L..  302-34-0237. 
James  M..  307-44-3200 
Ray  D  .  518-48-8957. 

Kenneth  A..  266-68-0860. 
Robert  W.,  023-32-8140. 
William  F.,  425-94-9750. 
William  P..  537-42-2153. 
.  Frederick  W,,  537-40-1436. 

Frederic  L.,  Ill,  161-36-6697. 
Jlmmey  R.,  436-68-1947. 
William  B..  in,  533-44-2321. 
,  Noble  E..  426-84-7628. 

Roger  A..  510-46-4240. 
Louis  J..  222-28-3236. 
.  Richard  M.,  585-14-0350. 
Alfred  H..  Jr..  258-64-4599 
Thomas  H..  519-48-0508 
1  >eter  J  .  536-38-9229. 
Joann  C  .  206-34-4294. 
Robert  H..  232-64-7076. 
.  John  L..  Jr.,  354-38-5503. 
.  James  R.,  030-32-6248. 
Joseph  H..  193-34-1473. 
\*arren  L..  361-34-0279. 
toward  L..  Jr  ,  286-42-8871. 
Rick  N  ,  080-34-4409 
Ronald  L  .  275-38-5281 
.  Steven  S..  462-56-3207. 
William  E..  439-60-4571 
Ronald  J.,  276-40-0153. 

Donald  L..  461-66-2830. 
Allen  A.,  Jr..  522-60-3975. 
rtelth  F..  506-58-4275. 

Richard  L..  463-76-9356. 
4ames  N..  491-46-0887. 
rt  L.,  247-74-2151. 
Michael  F..  036-28-8314 
Eric  L..  232-70-9985. 
Kenneth  R  ,  299-40-3201. 
Hugh  J.,  019-32-5422. 
James  M..  III.  464-76-9716. 
Richard  L    337-36-1218. 
er.  Thomas  J.,  144-34-4021. 
David  P..  559-72-3912. 
John  J.,  293-36-7841. 

n  B.,  Jr..  252-70-6470. 
Vernon  P..  Jr.,  075-38-0308. 
immer.  Richard  J..  077-32-3674. 
Walter  L  .  278-38-3041. 
T.  Thomas  D  .  230-54-2943. 
Frederick  W..  526-64-6221. 
.  Alvln  C  II.  104-34-4270. 
iavld  P..  571-60-3156 
-harles  W..  097-38-6800. 
Bruce  W..  523-56-8605. 
.  Richard  T..  250-66-2660. 
Dwlght  D..  441-42-5227. 

OSS  L..  458-66-2892. 
'VllUam  D..  283-38-8804. 

Charles  O  .  235-66-4096. 
Christopher  A..  084-32-8852. 
Daniel  E  .  449-70-0823. 
Tack  E,  279-38-1686. 
.  Stuart,  024-32-2526. 
>avld  R  .   363-42-2656 
I  -an  E  ,  548-62-0642. 

P..  432-76-9479. 

S.  562-56-2685 

William  S  .  276-38-.'i841 

Milton  K  .  575-46-1119. 

n.  Terry  L  .  430-84-0815 


Hi  ber 


a  ;s. 


J<  seph 
Jai  les 


Tlcktln.  Thomas  L..  247-74-5321. 
ToUn,  Anthony  J..  437-64-7431. 
Tripp,  Robert  S..  369-46-2395. 
Twomey.  Thomas  A.,  228-58-6465 
Veranes,  Ernest  R.,  048-32-2166. 
VUlarreal.  Lorenzo  II,  556-60-6464 
Wagner.  Gordon  P.,  Jr.,  212-48-6446. 
Walker.  Robert  A..  282-38-5906. 
Walls,  Charles  O.,  Ill,  208-32-0351. 
Ward,  Floyd  E.,  Jr..  412-68-4627. 
Warner,  Oeorge  R.,  445-42-9010. 
Wiles,  James  K  ,  540-44-8E04. 
Wiley.  John.  Ill,  226-60-7244. 
Williams,  Paul  L.,  479-40-9994. 
WUaon,  Joseph  C.  Jr.,  284-38-8576. 
Woelz.  Karl  J.,  223-56-3090. 
Worden.  Douglas  L.,  051-34-1824. 
Wright,  Karen  S.,  445-42-6161. 
Zody.  James  O.,  517-48-7619. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Mansfield.  Michael  J..  585-20-5754 
Murata.  Steven  M.,  544-50-6166. 
Mussel  white.  James  M  .  241-82-9393. 
Prelsch.  James  W.,  4"0-74-0348. 

JUt>CE    ADVOCATE 

Carnahan,  Burrus  M.,  325-38-3743. 
Christie.  William  J..  11.  249-70-2182 
Coreln.  Norman  L.,  479-40-0698. 
Davidson,  John  P.,  424-52-8488. 
Donat.  James  L.,  505-54-7175. 
Durham.  Bryant  L..  258-70-6637. 
Elliott,  William  R.,  Jr.,  565-64-7084. 
Emersok.  Michael  R.,  226-58-9395. 
Erasel,  Jerry  M.,  333-36-5741. 
Hoppe,  Allen  B..  478-50-5571. 
Leonard,  Robert  H.,  384-42-5365. 
Moran.  Francis  S..  Jr.,  017-32-2399. 
Novak.  Richard  A..  070-34-2581. 
Ranclgllo.  Alessandro  J..  490-48-6909. 
Rasher.  Donald  C,  101-38-7798. 
Rothenburg.  Richard  P..  226-46-9644. 
Schilling.  Edwin  C.  Ill,  437-64-9458. 
Sweeney.  Howard  P.,  556-60-7633. 
Wheeler.  Jon  S.,  281-68-3669. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

DlUaoIaln,  Robert  P..  453-80-9041. 
Pranks,  Dennis  W.,  282-38-6577. 
Oreen.  Robert  P..  Jr  .  022-36-1876. 
King.  Clarence  O.,  Jr  .  462-80-4234. 
Lambert.  Harry  M  .  280-44-3282. 
Lenlhan.  John  P..  Jr..  370-50-2835. 
Parker.  Samuel  B..  II,  463-80-4247. 
Patterson.  James  T..  Jr  ,  043-32-4305 
Ward.  John  A.,  562-74-8502. 
Winters.  Adam  D  ,  III.  449-62-9023. 

NtmSE    CORPS 

Kuclnkas.  Chris  M.,  045-32-4856. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Degroot.  Edward  B..  III.  575-40-0472. 
Ortmann.  Fred  W..  III.  249-70-5947. 
Powers.  William  J.,  154-34-6800. 

BIOMEDICAL    SCIENCES    CORPS 

Noss,  David  A..  171-32-9777. 

Rock.  James  C,  057-36-9799 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  In 
accordance  with  sections  601  and  602.  title 
VI.  transition  provisions.  Defense  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Management  Act  of  1980.  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Mansfield.  Michael  J..  585-20-5754. 
Murata.  Steven  M..  544-50-6166. 
Musselwhlte.  James  M..  241-82-9393. 
Prelsch.  James  W  .  460-74-0348. 

To  be  major 
Oolden,  Oary  J..  511^6-6822. 
Johnson.  Thomas  A.,  311-50-6995. 

medical   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Bailey.  Robert  J.,  326-36-9420. 
Omara.  David  J.  016-14-7118. 
Studwell,  Alfred  W.,  047-24-0326. 


To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Franks,  Dennis  W.,  282-38-6677. 
King.  Clarence  G.,  Jr.,  462-80-4234 
L«nlhan,  John  P.,  Jr.,  370-50-2835. 
Patterson,  James  T.,  Jr.,  046-32-4305 
Ward.  John  A.,  562-74-8502. 
Winters,  Adam  D  ni,  449-62-9023. 

To  be  major 
Anandasakaran,  Rathldevl,  089-66-1083 
Fox,  Mark  H..  317-54-1516. 

In  the  Air  Forc* 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  in 
accordance  with  sections  601  and  602,  title 
VI,  traxisltlon  provisions,  Defense  Officer 
Personnel  Management  Act  of  1980.  with 
dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force. 

LINE    OP   the   air   force 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Aarnl,  John  C.  Jr.,  526-66-6983. 
Abate,  Joseph  D.,  353-28-0001. 
Abbott.  Douglas  A..  363-42-9166. 
Abbott.  Frank  D.,  Jr.,  023-32-7887, 
Abbott.  Mary  N.,  426-76-8806. 
Abela.  Alexander  A.,  051-36-6232. 
Abernathy,  Albert  L..  532-40-7017. 
Abney,  Floyd  J.,  527-38-7616. 
Abrahamson.  Raymond  L..  655-44-8196. 
Abram.  Max  L..  499-22-1448. 
Abrams,  Predrlc  L.,  497-44-1853. 
Abrams.  Kenneth  H..  Jr.,  146-30-3873. 
Abt,  Peter  P.,  060-32-4873. 
Ache,  Leroy  P.,  196-30-7628. 
Acheson,  Densel  K.,  306-42-5552. 
Achln  Raymond  R.,  017-30-6008. 
Achter,  Gilbert  J..  Jr.,  673-56-6248. 
Ackerman,  Charles  T..  241-64-7614. 
Ackert,  Bruce,  080-26-1334. 
Adams,  Alfred  P.,  515-38-2072. 
Adams,  Charles  C.  368-32-6088. 
Adams,  Duane  A..  616-38-9061. 
Adams,  John  P.,  453-62-1664. 
Adams,  Louis  J..  137-34-1084. 
Adams,  Robert  O.  S.,  658-58-2751. 
Adams,  Thomas  R..  243-66-7889. 
Adams,  Wendell  M.,  431-68-5105. 
Adams.  William  W.,  Jr..  081-32-2330. 
Artamson.  Daniel  P..  Jr.,  456-54-6023. 
Addison,  John  M.,  251-62-7388. 
Adlnolfl,  Jerry  D..  Jr.,  108-32-5943. 
Adklns.  John  B..  283-40-4984 
Adler,  John  W.,  310^4-9700. 
Aehnllch,  Paul  C.  552-48-7611. 
Aftosmls.  Charles,  041-30-2673. 
Ague,  Walter  N.,  441-36-8188. 
Ahart,  Richard  A..  483^6-8691. 
Ahern,  Donald  E.,  571-54-4362. 
Ahl,  Arthur  W.,  403-50-9550. 
Ahmann,  James  N.,  283-34-0308. 
Ahrens,  Darren  J.,  508-40-5494. 
Aiken,  Gerald  G  ,  056-30-6226. 
Altken,  Douglas  B.,  172-36-3737. 
Akrldge.  James  A..  460-66-3518. 
Alba,  Michael  S.,  186-32-9002. 
Alberts.  Donald  J..  172-32-7207. 
Albertson.  Fred  W..  Jr.,  579-58-7844 
Albrecht,  Jerry  E.,  543-44-3502. 
Albritton,  Edward  C,  428-70-9221 
Albro.  William  A..  039-24-8836. 
Alderman.  Jerald  R..  265-66-3835. 
Aldlnger.  Richard  T.,  009-30-0856. 
Aldrlan.  Frederic  L.,  569-56-0139. 
Aldrlch.  Robert  M..  387-36-3709. 
Alenlus.  John  T..  522-52-4377. 
Alexander.  Charles  R.,  446-36-0527. 
Alexander.  Jon  R..  508-40-8823. 
Alexander.  Lonny  R.,  523-44-4626. 
Alexander.  Lynn  B.,  411-62-4778. 
Alexander.  Richard  A..  434-52-9867. 
Alexander.  Robb  R..  359-28-9524. 
Alexander.  Thomas  W..  421-52-1705. 
Alexander.  William  R..  III.  253-60-2368. 
Alexandrakos.  Peter.  061-34-8509. 
Alfaro.  Eugene  A.,  153-28-0138. 
Alfonso.  Louis  A,.  436-56-7373. 
Alford.  Lester  D..  262-64-1366. 
Alison.  Thomas  M..  517-44-0083. 
Allan.  Donald  F..  475-36-0165. 
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AUbee.  Thomas  D..  478-38-8229. 
Allbum,  James  N.,  176-30-8628. 
Alleger,  Arthur  H,  158-30-6213. 
Allen,  Byron  E.,  462-82-6601. 
Allen.  David  A..  Jr..  272-36-0865. 
Allen,  Douglas  J..  405-66-2044. 
Allen.  George  W.,  2422-66-7878. 
AUen.  Harry  R.,  J.,  438-56-99! 8. 
Allen.  Jerrold  P..  009-30-6342. 
Allen.  John  J..  466-74-2616. 
Allen,  Lytle  E.,  Ill,  264-58-0731. 
Allen.  Maxie  W..  526-46-0123. 
Allen.  Mervln  B..  628-54-9284. 
Allen.  Raymond  L..  411-64-0803. 
Allen.  Robert  J..  266-66-0943. 
Allen.  Verne  K.,  520-42-3984. 
Allen,  Wayne  L.,  529-48-9178. 
Allen.  William  B..  013-30-3147. 
Allison,  JeflTrey  B.,  261-68-7418. 
AUocca.  Thomas  R..  051-33-6436. 
Allsbrook.  John  W..  Jr..  330-46-2860. 
Almassy,  Robert  J.,  381-42-6121.     , 
Almqulat,  Tonuny  B.,  410-68-3587. 
Almy.  David  B..  409-«0-0409. 
Alpers,  John  H.,  Jr..  623-46-7634. 
Alsobrook,  James  E.,  Jr.,  265-62-0102. 
Alston.  Harold  R.,  528-44-8971. 
Alt.  William  E.,  623-44-7302. 
Altemose.  James  L..  421-62-6237. 
Altlck,  Stephen  P.,  641-44-6867. 
Altman,  Herbert,  034-38-3817. 
Alton.  Stuart  L..  301-38-6597. 
Alverson.  Don  L..  433-62-6425. 
Aman.  Alroy  A..  603-48-6133. 
Aman.  Earl  D..  463-64-7613. 
Ambre.  William  A..  656-48-1083. 
Ambrose.  John  W..  HI.  181-34-9314. 
Ambrosia.  Andy  L.,  673-58-0596. 
Amdor,  Stephen  L.,  332-36-8576. 
Ames,  James  R.,  310-42-4633. 
Amfahr,  Harold  M.,  482-34-6467. 
Ammerlng,  Theodore  E.,  101-34-4407. 
Amodeo.  James  M.,  486-46-3131. 
Amor.  Jean  P.,  568-64-6679. 
Anderberg,  Michael  B.,  521-66-1827. 
Anders,  William  H.,  198-32-5978. 
Andersen,  Jack  T.,  461-60-3603. 
Andersen,  Richard  D..  534-62-1605. 
Andersen.  William  C.  053-38-9847. 
Anderson.  Alan  C.  345-30-9065. 
Anderson,  Carl  E..  024-3"-6182. 
Anderson,  Carlton  E.,  430-64-8821. 
Anderson.  Carson  E.,  617-40-6691. 
Andcrsoii,  David  K.,  635-40-0606. 
Anderson,  David  S.  J.,  149-32-1664. 
Anderson.  Gary  L..  524-64-0497. 
Anderson.  James  A.,  374-42-4405. 
Anderson,  James  B.,  133-32-9831. 
Anderson,  James  C,  260-64-4607. 
Anderson.  James  N.,  329-32-3885. 
Anderson,  James  R.,  183-28-8169. 
Anderson,  James  T.,  374-38-6639. 
Anderson,  Jerris  C.  258-53-9182. 
Anderson.  Jerry  C.  468-40-7615. 
Anderson,  John  M.,  215-38-2363. 
Anderson,  John  W.,  480-48-2774. 
Anderson.  Kenneth  A.,  332-36-0791. 
Anderson,  Norman  E.,  Jr..  163-32-0397. 
Anderson.  Paul  C,  361-32-6641. 
Anderson,  Paul  V.,  463-60-3413. 
Anderson,  Ralph  L.,  Jr..  299-32-6583. 
Anderson,  Reed  M..  559-60-9673. 
Anderson.  Richard  C,  095-30-8722. 
Anderson,  Richard  D..  025-28-9275. 
Anderson.  Robert  P.,  528-52-5522. 
Anderson,  Robert  M..  522-52-6110. 
Anderson.  Ruth  M.,  542-60-7651. 
Anderson,  Terry  D..  503-46-6274. 
Anderson,  Wayne  R..  354-34-6395. 
Anderson,  Wendell  L.,  388-34-4744. 
Anderson.  William  P..  397-34-6753. 
Anderson.  Woodrow  A..  243-66-6525. 
Andre.  Jerome  P..  641-42-8655. 
Andreskl.  Philip  J.,  130-32-9996. 
Andress.  Robert  S.,  444-34-2220. 
Andrews.  Adolohus.  265-62-2078.    ' 
Andrews.  C.  Peter.  015-24-7605. 
Andrews.  Francis  J.,  Jr.,  205-33-4088. 
Andrews,  Oeorge  R..  266-54-3467. 
Andrews.  Melville  M..  Jr..  326-54-7012. 
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Andrews.  Melvln  R..  Jr.,  322-32-0574. 
Andrews,  Merle  P..  421-48-8634. 
Andrews.  Victor  C,  341-34-2953. 
Andrlik,  Jerry  E..  342-34-7133. 
Andrus,  James  G.,  529-48-2009. 
Andry.  Ernest  E.,  Jr.,  435-56-1735. 
Anduss,  Larry  P.,  448-34-6496. 
Angell,  John  E.,  Jr..  036-28-8199. 
Angus.  William  E..  376-36-5967. 
Anlbal.  Edward  P..  Jr.,  066-32-6336. 
Ankeney,  Lawrence  A.,  165-34-4248. 
Anker,  Peter  B..  620-44-2119. 
Anthony,  John  T.,  547-60-7862. 
Anway.  Biark  D.,  621-56-1639. 
Anzivlno,  Angelo  L..  028-28-9894. 
Apel,  Charles  L..  253-66-7562. 
Aplin,  Charles  C,  416-56-8311. 
Applegate.  Edward  T..  157-32-0416. 
April.  Paul  K.,  182-32-0784. 
Arbuckle.  James  H.,  189-34-8107 
Archey.  Walter  J..  Jr.,  577-58-0083 
Archibald,  Harold  A.,  423-52-4588. 
Arena.  Joseph  A..  236-66-0207. 
Arent,  William  L.,  541-44-9980. 
Armour.  Leon.  217-38-3446. 
Armour.  Paul  J.,  364-40-9839. 
Armstrong.  Dexter  A..  Jr..  539-34-C949. 
Armstrong,  Edwin  L.,  495-46-3651. 
Armstrong,  John  E.,  479-50-6731. 
Armstrong,  John  J.,  314-42-5483. 
Armstrong,  Robert  M.,  443-36-5400. 
Ameson.  Dwynne  C,  474-38-2799. 
Amestad,  James  A..  371-42-2910. 
Amett,  Larrv  W..  512-34-0741. 
Arnold.  Charles  P..  Jr.,  290-34-3495. 
Arnold.  Francis  W..  017-28-5172. 
Arnold,  Lloyd  H.,  249-56-9369. 
Arnold.  Richard  W.,  056-32-0557. 
Arnold,  Terry  A.,  314-46-3411. 
Arnold.  William  E..  511-34-7139. 
Arnold.  Wilson  T..  238-60-1302. 
Arrison,  John  R.,  168-32-9363. 
Asbill,  Morris  W.,  Jr..  449-60-7880 
Asboth.  Julius,  Jr.,  374-38-2657. 
Aschenbrenner,  Gerald  A.,  562-56-0317. 
Ash.  Robert  K.,  Jr..  040-32-8016. 
Ashby.  Lawrence  E.,  265-56-3101. 
Ashdown,  Ployd  A..  345-34-9119. 
Ashley.  Raymond  W.,  457-66-6813. 
Ashworth.  Charles  W.,  025-30-2660. 
Asmus.  Hans  J..  561-54-6026. 
Aspenson.  Donald  L..  Jr.,  482-60-7668. 
Aston,  Gary  M.,  446-36-1862. 
Astor,  Wallv  G..  474-36-3995. 
Atchison.  Richard  M.,  380-40-3863. 
Atkins,  Gary  C,  380-38-6392 
Atkins,  Jerome  A..  236-54-8568. 
Atkins,  William  D..  Jr.,  464-66-6890. 
Atkinson.  Larry  B..  529-44-0240. 
Atkinson,  Lynn  A.,  307-44-9231. 
Atkinson.  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  428-88-1269. 
Atteberry,  Glen  A.  T.  U..  623-44-9429. 
Atwater.  Robert  S..  626-48-7889. 
Atwood,  Argyle  P.,  Jr.,  356-fl6-6548. 
Atwood.  Daryl  G.,  488-43-4066. 
Aultman.  Fred  C  434-60-7327. 
Aulworm,  Henry  C  267-60-6190. 
Austin.  Donald  O.,  525-82-3909. 
Austin,  Edward  G..  250-54-7223. 
Austin,  Noel  P..  007-36-0300. 
Austin.  William  P..  ni,  154-30-5965. 
Auth,  Edward  G.,  Jr..  172-32-7100. 
Auth,  James  P.,  214-36-4129. 
Averill.  Thomas  D.,  001-34-0289. 
Ayer,  Frederick  L.,  479-46-8703. 
Ayers,  Barrett  W.,  145-30-4979. 
Ayers,  William  C,  376-40-9096. 
Ayoub,  Pred  M..  465-62-0857. 
Ayres.  Roger  A.,  644-42-2660. 
Babbitt.  George  T.,  Jr..  539-38-3033. 
Bablo.  Charles  A..  723-10-7439. 
Bacchleri,  Roger  O.,  023-32-5286. 
Bachman.  Laurence  D.,  611-38-8148. 
Bacue,  Ralph  H..  272-36-7814. 
Badalamente.  Richard  V..  653-48-4134. 
Baddley,  Henry  M..  Jr..  409-62-7346. 
Badger.  Jimmy  L.,  494-40-6089. 
Badgwell.  Don  H.,  461-72-5887. 
Baergen,  Edward.  371-36-5887. 
Bafundo,  George  B.,  079-34-8307. 
Ball.  Charles  E..  H.  196-30-3231. 


Bailey.  Brooke  P.,  653-66-0501. 
Bailey,  Henri  L..  360-30-5036. 
Bailey,  John  C.  172-34-7665. 
Bailey',  Richard  C  528-50-1309 
Bailey,  WUllam  F..  273-38-5488. 
Bailor.  Ronald  O..  533-30-3710. 
Bainter.  Hugh  T..  531-62-2716. 
Bainter,  Jimmy  R..  491-44-9760. 
Balnton.  Ronald  W..  158-30-4907. 
Balr,  Thomas  E.,  210-30-3103. 
B*lr.  William  K..  333-88-0860. 
Balrd.  James.  066-30-7052. 
Bajuk,  Terence  O.,  556-50-6976. 
Baker,  Dan  S.,  526-64-9784. 
Baker,  Donald  R.,  478-40-0486. 
Baker.  Doyle  D..  447-38-8381. 
Baker,  Earl  D.,  307-34-4800. 
Baker.  Emmett  J.,  Jr.,  516-33-3081. 
Baker,  Guy  F.,  049-30-6930. 
Baker,  James  C,  332-34-7'' 34. 
Baker,  Jeffrey  D.,  573-60-8140. 
Baker,  Joe  B..  410-46-1129. 
Baker,  John  J.,  m.  138-33-4883. 
Baker,  Kenneth  E.,  404-48-38M. 
Baker.  Kenneth  W..  455-62-0943. 
Baker,  Norman  D..  343-34-7071. 
Baker,  PhUUp  J.,  643-40-3346. 
Baker.  Ronald  P..  013-30-7647 
Baker,  Roy  T.,  249-54-0899. 
Bakos  Andrew  E.,  143-30-8397. 
Bakunas.  Dartiu  V..  653-34-OOAi . 
Balazs.  Arthur  J..  337-34-0061. 
Baldauf .  Robert  E..  122-26-9837. 
Baldwin,  David  L..  307-44-6738. 
Baldwin.  Richard  P..  047-34-5806. 
Baldwin.  Ronald  L..  511-43-1839. 
Balko.  Andrew  I..  616-38-6450. 
Ball.  David  C,  667-68-7378. 
Ball,  Henry  A.,  Jr..  165-34-4976. 
Ball,  WilUam  J..  605-50-7647. 
Ballard,  Bobby  D.,  416-44-8464. 
Ballas,  Andrew  W.,  Jr.,  292-38-6281. 
Bailee,  WUUam  J..  357-32-1411. 
Balstad,  Richard  W.,  501-42-5894. 
Bandy,  John  W..  332-34-3087. 
Bangs.  Stephen  J..  214-42-4720. 
Banks,  Frederick  M.,  256-62-9183. 
Banks.  Ronald  W.,  457-62-4334. 
Banks.  Tommle  L..  318-36-3000. 
Banks.  WlUlam  M..  Jr..  416-88-6006. 
Bankus.  Gerald  K..  434-6O-«303. 
Bannwart.  James  L..  304-48-2704 
Baran.  Michael  P..  154-30-2491. 
Barbeau.  Jack  W..  614-34-1778. 
Barber,  Hugh  W.,  Jr.,  486-40-2171. 
Barber.  John  E..  670-54-9648. 
Barber,  Russell  E.,  058-32-0536. 
Barber,  Thomas  J.,  067-36-2928. 
Barber.  Tommle  R.,  455-64-9633. 
Barber.  William  D.,  506-64-8306. 
Barbln,  Albert  R.,  Jr..  011-32-6805. 
Barclay.  Ralph  D.,  048-30-4849. 
Bardal,  Eugene  A.,  477-48-8685. 
Barefoot,  Joseph  A.,  417-46-4803. 
Barfoot.  Norman  O.,  499-42-1164. 
Barger.  Edward  L  .  388-42-7330. 
Bargmeyer.  Robert  W  ,  310-46-2173. 
Barker,  Edward  R.,  519-42-6684. 
Barker,  John  K..  262-66-2663. 
Barkhurst,  Paul  D.,  286-26-6567. 
Barlock,  Lawrence  A,,  309-42-8670. 
Barlow,  Charles  P..  548-54-6087. 
Barlow,  Frederick  J.,  058-34-fl943. 
Barnes.  Albert  M.,  435-86-8880. 
Barnes,  Barry  L.,  231-50-2646. 
Barnes,  Elliott  B.,  Jr..  238-62-7485. 
Barnes.  Peter  A.,  103-32-3409. 
Barnes,  William  J.,  Jr.,  386-56-0649. 
Barnett,  David  R  ,  558-46-9984. 
Barnett,  Francis  V.,  Jr..  434-58-8596. 
Barnett,  Miles  T.,  Jr..  438-80-1523. 
Barnhill.  Charles  C,  Jr..  133-38-1738. 
Bamocky.  John  A..  364-54-3860. 
Baron.  Bruce,  034-30-6154. 
Barr,  George  M..  238-70-6840. 
Barr.  Michael  L.,  024-30-0311. 
Barre,  Edward  L.,  572-50-5367. 
Barrett,  Ford  H.,  538-36-3332. 
Barrett,  Jackie  H.,  233-68-4230. 
Barrett.  Melvln  B.,  552-50-3744. 
Barrett.  Norman  L..  256-00-6036. 
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Barrett,  piiomM  J..  335-32-0908. 
Barron.  Barney  P..  426-72-4028. 
Barrowsi  Charles  V.,  549-52-7485. 
Barry.  William  A..  165-30-9814 
Bart.  Rlihard  L.,  555-48-1144, 
Bartels.  Richard  L..  080-32-1648. 
Bartholcjmew,  Raymond  J.,  196-34-0339. 
Bartholomew,  Rodney  A.,  093-32-3978. 
Bartlett;  Michael  W.,  507-46-1814. 
Bartlow.! Gene  S.,  445-40-8616. 
Barto.  Etnerson  S.,  534-28-7678. 
Barton,  Charles  D..  248-68-7628. 
Barton.  James  B  .  474-46-2250. 
Barton,  fohn  B.,  520-40-4300. 
Barton,  IJoyd  H.,  650-63-8474. 
Barton.  Melvln  W.,  464-e2-176a. 
Barton.  Roland  S.,  Jr.,  487-36-7803. 
Barwlclc,  Leon  S..  Jr..  260-62-5007. 
BaachnaKel.  William  R..  105-33-6636. 
Bash.  Jalnes  C  223-60-8350. 
BaskettjRlchard  M..  513-34-3673. 
Easier.  Bdward  W..  335-36-4395. 
Basque.  Patricia  E..  043-33-9693. 
Bass.  EMvld.  440-43-6654. 
Bassett.  Louis  C.  Jr.,  424-48-8300. 
Baasettl]  Robert  D.,  464-64-1160. 
Bastlen.lPeter  M..  362-44-4673. 
BatemaiJ.  John  P..  454-50-9890. 
Batemai).  Wlibiir  W.,  Jr..  452-60-1473. 
Bates,  Dknlel  O..  153-^2-3804. 
Bates,  Rby  O..  Jr..  516-36-3613. 
Batt.  Wailam  P..  261-64-3508. 
Battersob.  Paul  N..  465-68-3993. 
Battln.  4ohn  J.  W..  349-33-5508. 
Battle,  gobby  E..  245-56-8016. 
Battle,  thomas  S..  189-34-4867. 
Baucomj  Donald  R..  409-60-5933. 
Bauer,  darrol  L..  483-46-6815. 
Bauer.  n«derlck  C.  631-56-1937. 
Bauer.  J6ba  O..  Jr..  493-40-8168. 
Bauer,  IVchard  H..  105-30-9768. 
Baughro^n,  John  S..  266-56-7310. 
Baumgattner,  Richard  C.  168-28-9811. 
Baumgattner.  Robert  L..  092-30-9123. 
Baun,  R»ymond  J..  209-30-2438. 
Bautsch.  Norman  D.,  181-32-2420. 
Bay.  Philip  E..  Jr..  495-42-3909. 
Bayer.  Rbbert  E..  283-38-9852. 
Bayley.  Harry  P.,  238-60-4080. 
Beadle,  teonard  C,  m,  430-74-0841. 
Beamer.  Gamuel  C,  365-56-7639. 
Bean,  Jopn  E..  403-53-3476. 
Bear.  Shirman  W..  188-33-3737. 
Bearce,  Nell  R..  Jr..  014-32-2029. 
Beard.  Donaldson  E..  431-68-7811. 
Beard.  Preston  S..  459-68-7845. 
Beardemphl.  Thomas  W.,  536-30-6276. 
Beardsle*.  Stephen  A..  544-42-7957. 
Beasley,  Dennis  C,  523-50-7618. 
Beasley.  John  T.,  083-34-4255. 
Beatty,  Frederick  M..  234-66-6282. 
Beatty,  J»mes  P.,  Jr..  319-34-9692. 
Beaty,  Ji  mes  K..  Jr..  497-36-1790. 
Beaucheinln.  Alfred  E..  in.  013-30-9448. 
Peaudrv.  Richard  O.,  363-38-Qmo 
Beauregt  rd,  Richard  J..  006-36-3333. 
Beaver,  Ilobert  E..  446-38-3316. 
Beavers,  ffames  L..  m,  525-96-7646. 
Beavers,  ^llllam  W.,  560-62-8324. 
Bechler,  Wayne  R.,  192-30-0110. 
Bechtol. ,  roseph  J.,  526-50-1226. 
Beck.  Alan  W..  301-36-0174. 
Beck,  Jae  k  E..  200-30-6502. 
Beck.  Paul  A.  013-32-1951. 
Beck.  Ro|  :er  A..  485-46-1876. 
Beckcom  Edwin  A.,  m.  455-68-4530. 
Becker.  B  enry  R..  083-34-1704. 
Becker,  L  srry  L..  503-50-5459. 
Becker,  L  iwrence  D..  510-36-6153. 
Becker.  L  bo  E  ,  200-32-0256. 
Bedlngn*  Id.  Jerry  R.,  423-50-2978. 
Beebe,  Dtivld  A.,  275-36-1293. 
Beebe.  D<  nnls  E..  138-32-9349. 
Beebe.  Hi  nry  M..  024-30-1256. 
Beers.  L.  ».,  314-36-1427. 
Begg.  Roi  laid  B.,  501-46-1318. 
Beggs.  Pa  ul  L..  420-52-4440. 
Behrens.  Dennis  D.,  555-48-7314. 
Belardo, :  Jomlnlck  S..  Jr.,  146-33-4387. 
Belden,  E  :enneth  R.,  555-52-66643. 
B«Una.  Ji  »hn  L.,  470-44-4123. 
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Bel',  Harvey  B..  266-62-0902. 

BeJl.  Jack  D..  525-98-2100. 

Bell,  James  R..  479-44-3527. 

Bell.  Jeffrey.  524-50-3579. 

Bell.  Jerald  R..  458-60-5832. 

BeU.  Kenneth  B..  263-68-6073. 

Bell.  Larry  A..  267-62-4127. 

Bell,  Lawrence  L..  628-44-7818. 

Bell.  Oral  L.,  442-36-1872. 

Bell.  Robert  C,  253-64-6277. 

Bell.  Robert  L.,  271-32-3731. 

Bellem.  Raymond  D.  P.,  295-32-1016. 

Beller.  Oerald  R..  516-40-5125. 

Bellotte,  John  E.,  233-60-9838. 

Belmont.  Paul  A.,  224-52-9235. 

Belzer,  George  W.,  Ill,  14&-28-90M. 

Bender.  WlUlam  C,  577-56-9819. 

Bendere,  George  H.,  138-28-0445. 

Benedict.  Horace  E.,  457-62-1377. 

Benedict.  Rettlg  P..  Jr.,  022-34-9478. 

Benfield.  Eric  B.,  217-40-1100. 

Benham,  Clarence,  Jr.,  255-64-8810. 

Benjamin.  Warren  E..  246-56-3343. 

Bennett.  Barry  D.,  499-42-7054. 

Bennett.  Bryan  L..  223-56-1383. 

Bennett.  Charles  M..  IV,  025-30-0013. 

Bennett,  Logan  J.,  Jr.,  204-30-8352. 

Bennett,  Richard  B.,  549-54-5253. 

Benson.  David  E.,  517-44-0639. 

Benson.  John  D..  361-34-7389. 

Benson,  Larry  L..  244-54-7294. 

Benson,  Linn  D.,  525-94-5913. 

Bentley,  Stewart  W.,  Sr..  248-58-6491. 

Benton,  David  R..  242-68-5228. 

Benzlnger.  Richard.  Jr..  054-34-2002. 

Berard,  Robert  D..  619-46-6292. 

Berberek,  Edward.  Jr..  329-34-3897. 

Bercan.  Richard  L..  367-36-7950. 

Berg.  Phillip  M..  523-52-0254. 

Bcrgandl.  Louis  J.,  Jr..  340-30-1044. 

Bergeman.  Gerald  M.,  524-44-3054. 

Bergen,  John  K.,  110-30-5423. 
Berger,  Charlie  T.,  461-60-6041. 
Berger,  James  R..  228-50-1679. 
Bergeson,  Mlcheal  B.,  628-58-0249. 
Berlngson,  Richard  J.,  472-34-9026. 
Berkshire,  John  H..  312-34-5781. 
Berls.  Robert  E..  Jr..  089-32-4789. 
Bernard,  John  P.,  Jr.,  004-32-9302. 
Bernler,  Johnnie  O.,  448-40-9412. 
Bemlng,  William  V.,  308-44-6891. 
Bernstein,  Peter  D.,  160-32-9580. 
Bernth.  Terry  J.,  505-50-4837. 
Berrean,  John  D.,  198-30-0566. 
Berrlnger,  Lynn  T.,  193-30-6406. 
Berry,  Gene  A..  515-34-3700. 
Berry,  James  S..  504-38-2389. 
Berry.  Keith.  251-66-3881. 
Berry.  Robert  H..  550-56-0466. 
Bertlno.  William  L..  516-36-7999. 
Berube.  Paul  J.,  001-28-6284. 
Besch.  Lawrence  E..  068-.34-4316. 
Beson,  Gary  N.,  273-34-8745. 
Best,  Donald  L..  219-40-1363. 
Bestgen,  Robert  P.,  515-34-4833. 
Bethea,  Philip  P.,  Ill,  278-38-6038. 
Bethurem.  Richard  C.  395-40-3698. 
BetslU,  Sammy  P..  250-60-1112. 
Bettls,  Jerry  R..  440-42-2038. 
Betts.  Carlton  L..  299-34-5482. 
Betts.  Richard  A..  559-46-9259. 
Beu.  Norman  J.,  325-34-6425. 
Bevans,  Peter  C,  540-42-8370. 
Bevls.  James  N.,  149-32-2565. 
BexHeld.  James  N.,  521-60-8625. 
Beyerle.  John  A..  143-30-2447. 
Blanco.  Arthur  J..  424-46-8433. 
Blckenbach,  Jerry  B.,  333-32-0333. 
Blckford.  John  D..  065-24-6456. 
Blerly.  Richard  M..  187-32-5617. 
Blfolchl,  George  J.,  032-28-1351. 
Blgelow,  Frederick  D.  C,  466-52-7316. 
Blgham.  Eugene  P.,  216-34-8704. 
Blgonl.  Robert  A.,  541-40-2670. 
Blkker,  Arthur  W.,  623-46-3031. 
Blllesbach.  Robert  L..  506-44-0366. 
Bllllngton.  Gordon  P.,  007-38-3876. 
BUlones,  Louis  R..  565-56-8197. 
BUlotte,  Robert  A.,  077-34-2898. 
Blitz,  James  E..  310-42-5283. 
Blnford,  Eugene  E.,  399-38-8157. 


Bingham,  Billy  J.,  489-44-8981. 

Bingham.  Charles  D..  251-58-0329. 

Btnlewskl.  Daniel  J.,  544-46-4433. 

Blrchard.  Carl  E..  196-30-8655. 

Bird,  Robert  J.,  311-44-9088. 

Blrkhead,   Roy   P..   514-3»-«022. 

Blrkner,  John  H.,  272-36-1402. 

Birmingham,  James  E.,  488-40-9936. 

Birmingham,  Milton  D.,  461-60-2654. 

Blmbaum,  Melvln,  068-34-9476. 

Bishop,  Donald  W.,  416-48-3276. 

Bishop,  Douglas  C,  565-56-1855. 

Bishop.  William  M..  450-64-1976. 

Blvens.  George  W.,  526-62-5673. 

BJers,  Thomas  D.,  062-32-2425. 

Black,  Clarence,  525-60-2670. 

Black,  Frank  A.,  257-56-4038. 

Black.  Franklin  J.,  519-40-0645. 

Black,  Robert  E..  516-44-8469. 

Black.  William  S..  Jr..  069-34-6999. 

Blackburn,  Charles  E.,  505-42-3909. 

Blackledge,  Michael  A..  452-6a-6743. 

Blackledge,  Ronald  G.,  456-74-0313. 

Blackman,  Barry  A.,  507-52-3762. 

Blackmon,  Norman  V.,  460-68-6827. 

Blackstock.  Jimmy  D.,  250-56-7056. 

Blackwood,  Jlmmle,  429-68-3767. 

Blair,  John  D.,  Jr.,  148-30-8717. 

Blalr,  Robert  L..  641-42-8465. 

Blake,  Ronald  W.,  510-42-2767. 

Blakeley,  William  B..  227-54-9544. 

Blakley,  Norman  L.,  512-32-8088. 

Blanchfield.  Robert  J.,  149-30-2187. 

Blankenshlp.  James  E.,  409-74-2345. 

Blansett,  Bennle  B.,  Jr.,  465-50-2233. 
Blaslngame,  Doyle  D..  411-62-9141. 

Blaydes,  Bernard  B.,  488-44-7740. 
Bledsoe.  Adolphus  H..  Jr.,  430-60-3008. 
Blessing,  Don  H..  345-36-7872. 
Blevlns,  Bedford  D.,  457-60-7753. 
Blevlns.  John  O.,  457-56-1698. 
Bleymaier,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  558-58-6887. 
BUemel.  Jeffrey  J.,  093-34-0837. 
BUnn,  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  116-30-5661. 
Block,  David  M..  378-40-7140. 
Blocker,  Gettls  A.,  254-60-5245. 
BlocKer,  Larry  J.,  474-42-2370. 
Bloemker,  Carl  P.,  179-34-5673. 
Bloom.  Leonard  O..  235-66-6930. 
Bloom.  Michael  I..  154-28-2745. 
Blose.  John  N..  288-36-6242. 
Bluett,  James  J..  194-32-3323. 
Bluford,  Gulon  S.,  Jr.,  182-34-9877. 
Blume.  Jay,  D..  Jr.,  461-60-8055. 
Boaman.  Richard  A..  Jr..  221-26-2315. 
Boardman.  Edward  C  119-30-5528. 
Bobb,  Carroll  C,  249-66-0845. 
Bobko.  Peter  B..  521-54-6995. 
Bochnlk.  Walter  J.,  044-30-3997. 
Bockelman,  David  C.  505-44-0184. 
Bode.  Richard  D..  287-32-6200. 
Bodenhelm.  Bodle  R..  229-58-3766. 
Bodenhelmer.  Clyde  E.,  446-36-6811. 
Bodlne.  Paul  L..  521-50-4222. 
Boedeker.  Robert  P.  C,  399-34-7273. 
Boehmer,  George  E.,  258-58-0289. 
Boergert.  John  R..  314-44-3865. 
Boerner.  Roger  B..  223-50-3906. 
Boerslg,  George  R.,  522-56-4759. 
Boesen.  Dennis  L.,  518-46-1950. 
Boette.  August  E.,  251-54-2782. 
Bogaert.  James  R..  001-30-1099. 
Bogart,  Bruce  C,  514-34-0780. 
Bogart.  James  H..  632-32-0215. 
Bogemann.  Lawrence  L..  311-40-3363. 
Bogner.  Harry  W..  299-30-4336. 
Bohler,  Donald  M.,  252-56-3690. 
Bohlson.  John  S..  432-76-1364. 
Bohn.  Bruce  J.,  197-30-1383. 
Boldrlck,  Michael  R..  405-50-3359. 
Bolen.  Edward  S.,  409-60-9988. 
Boles,  James  D.,  458-70-6260. 
Boles.  Jlmmle  K..  463-62-8131. 
Boles.  John  L..  Jr.,  456-64-7782. 
Boll,  Fred  C,  277-38-3532. 
BoUnger,  Bobby  G.,  303-38-4879. 
BoUman.  James  R..  461-56-1715. 
Bolls.  Larry  R..  442-40-4011. 
Bolton.  Ben  W..  450-58-9965. 
Bolz.  Larry  P..  639-36-8722. 
Bomber.  Thomas  M.,  363-40-7207. 
Bomhoff.  Herbert  M.,  343-34-1640. 
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Bonck.  Lionel  N.,  439-60-2955. 
Bond,  David  A.,  506-52-3359. 
Bond,  Jack  C,  450-64-6140. 
Bondaruk,  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  378-38-3863. 
Bonham.  Prank  A.,  417-66-8796. 
Bonham,  Lawrence  D.,  555-52-4167. 
Boniface,  George  B.,  Jr..  578-50-4699. 
Bonner,  Walter  B..  256-50-9634. 
Bonse.  Gilbert,  523-46-5271. 
Booher,  Donald  R..  571-52-7602. 
Boone,  Jlmmle  A..  429-64-5215. 
Boone.  Thomas  S..  465-50-8386. 
Boortz.  Eugene  H.,  504-44-9159. 
Booth,  David  M.,  461-64-2053. 
Booth,  Kenneth  C  ,  Jr..  479-46-9633. 
Boozer,  Gordon  L.,  543-46-2824. 
Borchert,  John  A.,  087-30-2823. 
Borlght,  Arthur  L.,  008-26-5006. 
Borlnskl.  George  E.,  Jr..  147-34-1382. 
Borkowskl,  Robert,  191-34-0357. 
Borland,  Melroy,  463-54-2173. 
Bormann,  Charles  P.,  093-32-4176. 
Borts,  Robert  A..  478-40-0178. 
Boscla,  Michael  J.,  055-32-0214. 
Boselly,  Shirley  E.,  Ill,  535-36-4485. 
Bosse,  Frederick  C,  310-38-1019. 
Bossl.  Karl  R..  023-28-8398. 
Boston.  William  E.,  III.  343-34-5889. 
Bostur,  Phillip  L.,  162-32-6299. 
Boswell,  Edward  T.,  521-56-1890. 
Bottjer,  Daryl  L.,  531-36-2097. 
Bottomley,  James  A..  484-50-7816. 
Boubellk.  David  K..  263-52-4118. 
Boucher,  Paul  A.,  013-32-2966. 
Bouchoux,  Gerald  E.,  076-30-4367. 
Boulware,  John  H.,  216-40-7407. 
Bouma,  Eugene  P..  167-34-5642. 
Bounds,  Gordon  S.,  427-70-2325. 
Bounds,  Michael  S..  576-42-4339. 
Bourgeois,  Warren  H..  Jr..  437-60-0296. 
Bourne.  Alan  M.,  404-58-0503. 
Bourne,  Robert  B.,  238-62-9008. 
Boursaw,  Jon  E.,  509-40-4472. 
Bousek,  Ronald  R.,  274-34-9136. 
Bousquet,  Thomas  R.,  537-36-7178. 
Bowen,  James  A.,  Jr.,  439-62-8585. 
Bowen.  Paul  B..  419-54-4825. 
Bowen,  Robert  E..  155-30-8868. 
Bowen,  Robert  L.,  HI,  219-38-3107. 
Bowen,  Ronald  A,  276-36-1752. 
Bowen.  Ronald  S..  234-66-3568. 
Bower,  Robert  C,  525-98-7315. 
Bowers,  Jlmmle  L.,  448-40-6643. 
Bowling,  Gene  D.,  384-34-7495. 
Bowman,  Gary  H..  317-40-7322. 
Bowman.  James  D..  571-52-8713. 
Bowman  Laddie  P..  277-34-4697. 
Bowse.  John  R..  026-30-7684. 
Box,  David  M.,  302-32-2533. 
Box,  Gene  E..  456-58-0131. 
Boyanton,  Earl  B.,  Jr.,  452-60-8294. 
Boyce,  Joseph  B.,  Jr..  239-70-4812. 
Boyd.  Billy  M..  427-86-6468. 
Boyd,  Raymond  G.,  Jr.,  223-50-9471. 
Boyd.  Stanley  E..  420-60-1475. 
Boyer.  Daniel  D..  Jr.,  226-52-3591. 
Boyer,  Robert  E.,  406-52-3350. 
Boyer.  Wlnfred  R..  186-32-8142. 
Boyette.  Paul  A.,  286-48-1417. 
Boyle.  Francis  J.,  193-30-2974. 
Boyle,  James,  138-32-4973. 
Boyle,  Marcus  J..  031-30-6703. 
Boyle.  Peter  J.,  Jr..  541-40-5104. 
Boynton,  Gerald  L.,  029-30-8521. 
Bozarth.  Thomas  L..  440-42-5767. 
Braatz,  Robert  W..  524-44-9855. 
Braccl.  Peter  G.,  018-32-9763. 
Brace,  Donald  C  063-26-3991. 
Bracher.  Phillip  E.,  312-36-5202. 
Bradburn,  William  J..  493-42-2099. 
Bradham.  John  H.,  248-62-4602. 
Bradley,  Charles  W.,  191-34-4011.     ' 
Bradley,  Rayburn  E  .  430-72-0203. 
Bradley.  Roger  C.  486-46-0868. 
Bradley,  Thomas  P.,  387-36-9748. 
Bradwell,  John  J.,  479-34-9681. 
Brady,  James  C,  Jr..  187-30-0376. 
Brady.  James  R..  543-44-3844. 
Bragaw,  Paul  H.,  579-54-2903. 
Bragaw,  Robert  A.,  215-36-4003. 
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Bragg.  James  J..  220-38-2563. 
Brahney,  James  H.,  2DC-34-8870. 
Bralley.  William  E..  672-68-8342. 
Brake,  Francis  B.,  239-60-2213 
Bramble,  Harold  K.,  267-50-6136. 
Brame,  Charles  E..  455-60-6753. 
Bramlett.  Harry  R..  487-46-5545. 
Branch,  Patrick  K..  477-38-2121. 
Branch.  Robert  C.  in.  241-64-6883. 
Brand.  Troy  C,  432-66-5590. 
Brande.  Wendell  S.,  244-74-0806. 
Brandon.  Eric  H..  428-70-9133. 
Brandt.  David  A..  350-30-4522. 
Brandt,  Karl  P.,  Jr.,  267-56-3062. 
Brandt,  Rand,  204-30-3768. 
Brandt,  Ronald  L..  355-34-7687. 
Branham.  Orvllle  M..  408-62-9497. 
Brannam.  Clarence  B..  513-36-8142. 
Brannum.  Edward  S..  422-52-9964. 
Brass,  William  L..  505-44-4209. 
Brauer.  Richard  P.,  Jr..  020-32-3800. 
Braxton,  Richard  B..  Jr.,  161-32-4109. 
Brazelton,  Michael  L.,  554-58-2350. 
Bream,  Joseph  R.,  139-34-0783. 
Bredenkamp,  Barton  C.  505-46-9311. 
Bredvlk.  Gordon  D..  363-38-7875. 
Breedlove,  Phillip  G.,  253-66-4405. 
Breen,  Joseph  A.,  286-54-1970. 
Breen.  Walter  M.,  449-54-6924. 
Brekke,  Ronald  H.,  517-48-2244. 
Bremer,  John  R..  390-42-0490. 
Brencl,  Robert  L.,  030-30-6154. 
Brennan,  John  L.,  Ill,  487-44-5538. 
Brennan,  Leo  J.,  037-24-0790. 
Brennan,  William  J.,  Jr.,  103-30-7522. 
Brenneman,  Richard  C,  304-44-1125. 
Breslln,  Richard  D.,  087-32-2917. 
Brewer,  Jay  R.,  213-42-1540. 
Brewster,  John  H..  Jr.,  344-32-7461. 
Brian,  Elton  L..  466-46-6524. 
Brick,  John  E.,  393-38-1208. 
Brldger,  Barry  B.,  242-68-5208. 
Bridges,  Roy  D.,  Jr.,  258-64-9055. 
Brldley,  Charles  A.,  130-30-9388. 
Brlggs,  Thomas  W..  446-38-4413. 
Bright,  Jack  W.,  481-46-7070. 
Brlgman,  James  L..  228-46-2323. 
Brlley,  Wilson  D.,  Jr..  429-72-3763. 
Brlsby.  Johnny  M.,  454-64-1753. 
Briscoe.  Jerald  D.,  444-36-3285. 
Briscoe,  John  R.,  183-32-7972. 
Bristow,  Vincent  L.,  603-50-9311. 
Brltan.  Joseph  K.,  305-44-1698. 
Brltt,  Paul  S.,  213-38-3054. 
Brltt,  Ronald  P.,  244-56-1890. 
Brlttaln,  Claire  E.,  Jr..  178-30-0248. 
Brlttlngham,  James  H.,  229-52-4576. 
Britton,  Delford  G.,  560-42-4927. 
Brockman.  Charles  D..  160-30-1022. 
Broerman,  Ramon  K..  305-38-0849. 
Brogdon,  James  E..  491-44-2761. 
Bromlley,  WllUam  R..  225-52-6104. 
Bron,  Robert  P.,  049-30-2239. 
Bronson,  Thomas  E.,  067-34-3287. 
Bronsteln,  Abraham,  125-32-1224. 
Bronzo.  Anthony  P.,  Jr..  033-32-0018. 
Brock.  Gary  W.,  543-40-7366. 
Brookie,  James  H.,  516-36-1362. 
Brooks.  David  F..  320-36-8008. 
Brooks,  David  M.,  430-66-2079. 
Brooks,  Harry  W.,  245-62-6441. 
Brooks,  John  P.,  151-30-7889. 
Brooks,  Joseph  P..  Sr..  213-32-5770. 
Brooks,  Nell  R.,  023-30-9289. 
Brooks,  Thomas  A.,  277-36-9640. 
Brooks.  William  E.,  166-32-1160. 
Brophy,  Thomas  P..  097-28-5454. 
Brosveen,  Douglas  A..  471-44-1286. 
Brothers,  Alfred  S.,  Jr..  015-32-3166. 
Brothers,  John  N.,  524-50-7397. 
Brothers,  Walter  L.,  045-30-3970. 
Brovder.  Ttiomas  M.  Jr  .  227-58-4250. 
Brower.  George,  457-56-3873. 
Brown.  Alan  E..  187-34-8715. 
Brown.  Anthony  K..  048-28-8276. 
Brown,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  237-66-2236. 
Brown,  Christopher  H..  296-36-0486. 
Brown,  David  E.,  244-52-1852. 
Brown,  Dennis  E..  547-54-2825. 
Brown.  Donald  E.,  482-52-3010. 
Brown,  Donald  R.,  271-34-9892. 


Brown.  Donald  S.,  Jr.,  219-34-5401. 
Brown,  Durward  D.,  493-50-0276. 
Brown.  Guy  E.,  n,  431-72-6032. 
Brown,  Harold  J.,  434-62-4951. 
Brown,  James  D.,  110-34-9516. 
Brown.  James  H.,  008-30-9326. 
Brown.  James  R..  252-64-0723. 
Brown.  James  S.,  062-34-9253. 
Brown.  James  W..  154-30-3748. 
Brown.  Jerry  V.,  248-64-6658. 
Brown,  John  O.,  307-40-7265. 
Brown,  Mervln  R.,  Jr.,  248-66-3513. 
Brown,  Michael  B.,  371-42-7639. 
Brown,  Michael  J.,  270-36-1942. 
Brown,  Nelson  C,  226-56-2787. 
Brown,  Raymond  G.,  449-64-0826. 
Brown,  Richard  D.,  034-30-0098. 
Brown.  Richard  J..  097-34-1564. 
Brown,  Richard  M.,  247-66-1732. 
Brown,  Robert  C.  250-60-7771. 
Brown.  Robert  H..  239-68-1920. 
Brown,  Ronald  R.,  515-38-2331. 
Brown,  Wayne  D..  277-38-1860. 
Brown.  Wesley.  242-62-8286. 
Brown,  William  A..  Jr..  251-58-4847. 
Brown  William  J.,  258-68-9284. 
Browne.  Ivar  P.,  016-30-8332. 
Brownell.  Thomas  P..  294-32-1743. 
Brownfleld,  Orlen  L..  483-40-2844. 
Browning,  Ralph  T..  261-60-0578. 
Browning,  Richard  A..  275-38-6743. 
Browning.  William  M..  Jr..  428-82-1873. 
Brozovsky,  David  A..  334-34-9489. 
Brubaker.  Stanley  E..  054-32-8916. 
Bruce,  Donald  W.,  191-30-1537. 
Bruce.  Robert  W..  544-40-9979. 
Bruetsch.  Edward  J..  087-32-4216. 
Bruhl.  Glyndon  A..  438-56-2820. 
Brumbaugh,  Elliott  F.,  Jr.,  213-42-6933. 
Brundage,  John  A.,  049-28-8042. 
Brunello,  Lawrence  P.,  394-38-9097. 
Brunetti,  Mario  P.,  550-40-5124. 
Brunson,  Roy  E..  180-34-9404. 
Brunz,  Wayne  W..  505-56-5679. 
Brya.  Edward  N..  563-52-1207. 
Bryan.  James  B..  III.  252-60-7228. 
Bryan.  Robert  L..  066-32-3046. 
Bryant,  Luclous  E.,  Jr.,  261-50-0137. 
Bryant,  William  P.,  Jr.,  255-54-1004. 
Bryant.  WUllam  P.,  Jr.,  521-56-1939. 
Bryant,  William  L.,  403-50-8297. 
Bryars.  Prank  K.,  579-50-2687. 
Buchanan.  George  W..  424-52-2003. 
Buchta.  Robert  M..  075-32-0008. 
Buck.  Donald  L..  456-66-1148. 
Buck.  Erhard.  137-30-2661. 
Buckey,  Jerome  V..  501-46-5586. 
Buckingham,  Predrlc  N..  315-42-7867. 
Buckingham.  James  A.,  482-42-3631. 
Buckley.  Patrick  J..  020-28-0717. 
Bucknell,  Edward  K..  380-38-3736. 
Bucksbee,  John  D..  185-30-1530. 
Budeshelm.  Stephen  C.  037-26-3653. 
Buehrlg.  Richard  H.,  112-30-8592. 
Buell.  Alan  D..  282-34-5043. 
Buermeyer.  David  W..  155-30-3322. 
Bulck,  John  R..  358-32-3083. 
Bukalaskas,  Louis  J.,  Jr..  338-32-4261. 
Buley.  Peter  J..  392-34-2688. 
Bull,  David  E.,  290-38-5060. 
Bullard.  Edward  M.,  569-62-5327. 
Bulloch.  Donald  C  436-64-2688. 
Bullock.  Gerald  E..  524-52-5142. 
Bullock,  Lawrence  J..  384-36-3805. 
Bumen.  Robert  L..  552-48-1521. 
Bump.  David  G.,  007-38-3754. 
Bunce.  Charles  N.,  449-64-6913. 
Bunch.  Ronald  L..  225-54-0238. 
Burbage.  Paul  H.,  lit,  144-32-1586. 
Burch,  Thomas  E..  487-38-1667. 
Burchfield.  Edward  L..  302-36-0680. 
Burchneld.  Josenh  P..  IIT.  419-46-7943. 
Burckel,  William  P.,  402-52-2298. 
Burger.  Norman  A  ,  159-32-3094. 
Burgress.  George  D..  515-34-4832. 
Buriff.  Donald  S.,  282-34-4278. 
Burkard.  Dick  J.,  497-36-3892. 
Burkart.  E..  Robert  Jr.,  213-40-0809. 
Burke,  Billy  E  ,  562-50-3188. 
Burke,  Bruce  L.,  286-36-1206. 
Burke,  Edward  J.,  091-30-3663. 
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Burrows , 

Burson. 

Burton, 

Biirton, 

Biifiby, 

Busch, 

Biiselc, 

Buser. 

Bush, 

Bush, 

Bush. 

Bi;sbnel 

Busse. 

Bussoiai  1 

Butler. 

Butler, 

Butler, 

Butler, 

Butler, 

Butler, 

Butler, 

Butt,  Jafaies 

Butterfif  Id 

Butterly 

Buttlme 

Button, 

Buttress 

Buys. 

Buzard, 

Buzzell, 

BuzzelU 

Byrd, 

Byrd, 

Byrd, 

Byrd. 

Byrne 

Byrne 


Bythewc  od 

Cachueli , 

Cade, 

Cady. 

Cafazzo. 

Caffo, 

Caflrey, 

Cagle. 

CahUl 

Calabrea^ 

Calcote, 

Caldarell  I 

Calder 

Calderor 

Caldwell 

Caldwell 

Caldwell 

Caldwell 

Calbcun 

Calhcun 

Callahar 

Callanar 

Callawa; 

Callens, 

CalUgan 

Calvert, 

Calverz, 
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.  ohn  F.,  122-28-8769. 
1  lartln  J.,  041-32-5524. 

John  T..  287-36-8131. 
^llUam  N.,  434-12-8450. 
Paull  C.  260-70-^5388. 
Terrell  E..  527-44-6251. 
Thomas  E.,  311-38-5162. 

Herman   C   Jr..   244-62-8691. 
,  Joseph  B.,  244-66-8016. 
William  B..  231-52-2587. 
Aruce  A.,  509-38-1368. 
1  [ugh  P.,  Jr.,  219-34-«247. 
jjames  E  S  .  373-34-5359. 

L..  450-62-9196. 
John  W..  Jr  .  211-30-4368. 
1  :ent  B..  512-32-8899. 
3  lelvln  W.,  447-42-5664. 
llonald  A.,  461-56-4716. 
'  ?llUam  A.,  284-34-1088. 
William  C,  Jr.,  250-44-4486. 
H.,  Jr  ,  451-68-0445. 
Stephen  F  ,  253-60-4257. 
Steven  K.,  478-48-0153. 
LAnny  L.,  542-42-2934. 

,  Mary  M.,  196-30-8821. 
Jerry  G.,  247-52-8932. 
John  B..  298-36-3852. 
WUllam  E.,  453-64-7651. 
Byron  C  ,  069-32-9686. 
Larry  D.,  512-34-1202. 
Walter  L.,  254-62-0976. 
I  avid  N..  461-56-4226. 
I  rancls  N.,  482-40-3526, 
J^^h  R.,  Jr.,  502-44-2128. 

ne  G  ,  482-48-0882. 
Dennis  K.,  509-36-4555. 

G.,  405-50-7131. 
Richard  L..  446-38-3257. 

Mart  H.,  552-48-3260. 
4anlel  E..  475-46-1066. 

William  F.,  187-30-7347. 
l>avld  L.,  404-54-0751. 

erome  J,  lU,  228-56-4323. 
l«onard  A.,  217-36-2723. 
1  Sonald  L..  498-40-8844. 
'  falter  O.,  Jr.,  220-32-2080. 
1  VlUlam  H..  416-56-8110. 
1  iriUlam  K.,  433-60-4600. 
S.,  567-50-8022. 
,  Hugh  G.,  003-30-6402. 
Glenn  M.,  Jr.,  443-38-6268. 
Neil  J.,  337-34-1057. 
Edward  J..  174-32-6132. 
David  A..  425-80-6375. 
Rifchard  E.,  470-42-5479. 
^ancy  H.,  169-30-9921. 
Elobert  L..  264-56-6986. 
James  A..  207-30-4813. 
E.,  566-44-9844. 
C  .  242-64-8793. 
H.,  262-50-5360. 
Wlllam  B.,  Jr.,  242-56-7883. 
HJchard  L..  510-36-3187. 
J..  043-30-4599. 
Canlel  H..  031-28-8279. 
Jose  M..  Jr..  567-52-2666. 
Rdbert  G..  267-58-5952. 
Jofcn  R  ,  557-48-7967 

Robert  F..  171-34-7807. 
Jcfcn  A..  578-56-6356. 

Dennis  F..  092-32-6656. 
Dinald  R..  239-64-5424. 
I+wrence  J.,  Jr..  226-56-8837. 
,  Louis,  208-32-0169. 
James  D..  426-80-4477. 
Peter  D..  525-90-2923. 
1  )avld  M..  528-48-4546. 
.  Jose  G..  526-48-7627. 
Glenn  T.,  547-54-3684. 
Lapsley  R..  Jr..  266-60-1422. 
Robert  O..  318-32-9487. 
Thomas  M..  439-58-9992. 
John  H..  III.  254-60-4387. 
Joseph  D..  222-26-2948. 
,  Hubert  J..  080-32-0791. 
,  Anthony  P..  482-48-1933. 
,  Jay  C,  Jr..  266-60-6007. 
Pierre.  A..  438-58-9771. 
Patrick  J..  479-48-0010. 
Dorral  J.,  495-38-6451. 
CUXton  A..  458-60-2890. 


Ell  lerson  : 

Hirold 

Rcnald 


H  Jbert , 


Camarano,  Warren  J.,  023-30-5011. 
Camburn,  Gilbert  L.,  426-86-9280. 
Cameron,  Charles  R..  435-58-8937. 
Cammarota,  Richard  S.,  089-32-1959. 
Campassl,  Charles  C,  428-«8-4470. 
Campbell.  Alfred  Q.,  Ill,  408-64-1537. 
Campoell,  Clarence  N.,  525-72-9739. 
CampbeU.  Harvey  C,  515-36-1947. 
Campbell,  Jlmmle  R.,  508-40-2274. 
Campbell,  John  J..  332-32-6121. 
Campbell.  Joseph  M.  Jr.,  436-52-3827. 
Campbell,  Richard  S.,  133-30-5783. 
Campbell,  Roger  B.,  441-34-6711. 
Campbell,  William  S.,  308-42-6429. 
Canavan.  Thomas  E.,  343-34-5243. 
Candray,  Arnold  J.,  568-46-9197. 
Cann,  Donald  J.,  360-28-9791. 
Cannon,  George  E.,  Jr.,  352-3ft-2145. 
Cannon.  Wllbert  W.,  252-60-5830. 
Canterglan,  Joseph  C,  441-36-3118. 
Cantrell,  Ronald  L.,  328-36-7591. 
Cantrell.  Zell  O..  547-62-8335. 
Cantwell,  John  L.,  312-42-1161. 
Capellman,  James  J.,  191-30-2292. 
Capillupo,  Prank  J.,  523-48-9747. 
Cappone,  Mark  W..  Jr.,  172-30-6077. 
Capps,  Thomas  E.,  241-64-6761. 
Capshaw,  Blllle  D.,  446-34-6035. 
Caravaglio,  Francis  J.,  113-30-2231. 
Cardea,  George  C,  146-34-5655. 
Carder,  James  R..  Jr..  280-32-1028. 
Cardoza,  Thomas  J.,  015-32-6395. 
Cardwell,  Thomas  A.,  Ill,  456-68-8949. 
Care,  Francis  J.,  370-38-7564. 
Carey,  Donald  A.,  444-38-4251. 
Carey,  John  F.,  Jr.,  239-64-7249. 
Carey,  Nelson  F.,  439-66-9644. 
Carl,  Joseph  W.,  142-32-5661. 
Carl,  Ronald  W..  571-56-3140. 
Carlen,  Clark  D.,  502-42-5240. 
Carleton,  Roger  E.,  252-66-3676. 
Carlln,  Gerard  A.,  118-30-3519. 
Carlson,  Charles  P.,  541-46-5641. 
Carlson.  David  R.,  476-42-1482. 
Carlson,  Donald  T.,  089-32-1306. 
Carlson,  Raymond  A..  351-32-8747. 
Carlson,  Robert  J.,  321-32-4382. 
Carlson,  Robert  W.,  Jr..  330-28-8011. 
Carlstrom,  David  L.,  056-30-5374. 
Carney,  James  P.,  Jr.,  268-40-3042. 
Carney,  WUliam  L.,  303-42-1641. 
Carothers,  Harry  H..  Ill,  143-34-6683. 
Carpenter.  Caryl  M..  352-32-2829. 
Carpenter,  George  R.,  562-50-8651. 
Carpenter,  John  P.,  238-54-1779. 
Carpenter.  Newton  I..  Jr.,  579-56-8390. 
Carpenter.  Thomas  E.,  571-54-5146. 
Carpenter.  William  H..  Jr.,  451-64-1005. 
Carpinella,  Ronald  J.,  162-32-9519. 
Carr,  Edward  J.,  207-26-6901. 
Carr,  John  W.,  241-62-3777. 
Carr.  Michael  L.,  480-50-9662. 
Carr.  Philip  T.,  474-46-6651. 
Carr,  Virgil  J.,  Jr.,  410-78-0361. 
Carr,  William  E.,  430-66-0099. 
Carrigan.  Larry  E.,  527-50-5322. 
Carrlger,  Henry  N.,  354-32-5942. 
Carroll.  Jo  R.,  Jr.,  456-72-1208. 
Carroll,  Oliver  R.,  297-34-8967. 
Carroll,  Richard  A.,  479-48-3850. 
Carroll,  Robert  C,  263-44-5769. 
Carroll,  William  R..  254-54-1470. 
Carron,  Hubert  J.,  489-38-6107. 
Carson,  David  A.,  441-34-5724. 
Carson,  Donald  D.,  223-54-8250. 
Carson,  Phillip  L.,  452-66-8622. 
Carstensen,  John  R.,  478-44-7587. 
Carter,  Robert  W.,  Jr..  230-64-5386. 
Carter,  William  P.,  164-28-4909. 
Cartwright,  Francis  E..  055-32-8562. 
Cartwrlght,  Jack  E..  571-56-2958. 
Caruana,  Patrick  P.,  489-38-8681. 
Carver.  Charles  P..  III.,  219-38-3105. 
Carvey.  Edward  T.,  043-32-0483. 
Carzoll,  Albert  P.,  350-30-5663. 
Casall.  Gary,  010-30-0804. 
Case,  Carl  T.,  401-56-0482. 
Case.  Robert  E.,  292-36-9053. 
Case.  Roger  S..  Jr.,  065-34-9464. 
Casey.  Bobby  L..  463-58-4221. 
Casey.  David  R..  397-36-7106. 


Casey,  Francis  J.,  566-64-9696. 
Casey,  Jerome  C,  3^3-36-0106. 
Casey,  Lawrence  J.,  034-30-0976. 
Casey,  Hooert  J.,  393-40-0270. 
Casn,  Jimmy  L.,  431-62-3636. 
Cashel,  William  F.,  060-32-2486. 
Cashman,  James  P.,  021-32-3662. 
Caskey,  BlUle  R.,  403-52-0593. 
Caskey,  Charles  V.,  544-40-0191. 
Casleton.  Jeflrey  L.,  361-34-2803. 
Casleton,  Ronald  G.,  335-34-6796. 
Casper,  John  R.,  398-40-7100. 
Casperson,  David  I.,  293-34-8902. 
Casteel,  Dwight  D.,  442-40-0734. 
Castell.  Harold  L..  441-42-1883. 
Castillo,  Robert  L.,  525-78-4881. 
Castle,  Francis  M..  631-30-3147 
Castro.  Benjamin  H.,  559-66-8522. 
Caswell,  William  M.,  253-64-6314. 
Catchings.  Douglas  S..  560-56-3964. 
Cates.  Robert  L..  465-58-9288. 
Cates.  Theodore  L..  264-62-1905. 
Catherall,  Michael  H.,  567-56-0078. 
Catherwood,  Michael  I.,  143-34-7168. 
Cathey,  William  H.,  467-68-4981, 
Catlett,  John  A.,  409-58-6201. 
Catren,  Gary  G.,  341-34-0109. 
Caudill.  Charles  R.,  406-50-4680. 
Cauley,  Robert  P.,  036-28-3887. 
Cavanaugh,  James  M.,  Jr.,  190-32-6597. 
Cavanaugh.  Michael  E..  646-50-5053. 
Cavazos.  Raul  R..  Jr.,  465-62-6740. 
Cavender,  Dwight  B.,  495-40-5768. 
Cavlness,  Jesse  C,  Jr.,  411-66-2331. 
Cecchlni.  Maurice  J.,  579-54-2179. 
Celec,  Frederick  S.,  292-38-1731. 
Cempura.  Walter  R.,  058-32-3049. 
Cermele.  Michael  J.,  154-32-1025. 
Cerrow,  Peter  P.,  126-30-2331. 
Cesarottl,  William  L.,  339-36-9314. 
Challls.  Ford  P.,  567-48-2121. 
Chaloult.   Michael   P.,  005-38-0266. 
Chamberlain,  Peter  W..  118-30-4141. 
Chambers.  Eldon  A..  522-46-68'i7. 
Chambers.  John  A.,  299-30-6334. 
Chambers,  John  P.,  Jr.,  463-68-8169. 
Chambers.  Linton  T.,  498-42-1742. 
Champion,  Joel  T.,  546-52-8177. 
Chan,  Joseph  W.,  315-44-9398. 
Chandler.  Gary  A.,  534-36-0685. 
Chandler,  Robert  W.,  569-50-1731. 
Chaney.  Eugene  S  .  013-30-1041. 
Chaplin.  Robert  M.,  348-32-2835. 
Chapman.  Gerald  P.,  441-38-8832. 
Chapman.  James  E..  400-52-8660. 
Chapman,  Johnny  L.,  446-38-4138. 
Chappell.  Ernest  V..  510-36-3439. 
Charlton,  Hugh  J.,  521-56-8049. 
Chameco.  Humbcrto  R..  580-94-4383. 
Chartler.  Paul  P.,  023-28-1853. 
Chase.  Edward  L.,  029-28-2191. 
Chase.  Gary  R..  208-30-0409. 
Chastaln,  Calvin  H.,  520-38-1977. 
Chastaln,  Clifton  H.,  522-50-5233. 
Chasteen,  Calvin  L..  452-70-8348. 
Chavanne.  William  G.,  152-28-6971. 
Cheatham,  Walter  H.,  Jr..  228-46-0120. 
Chepolls.  William  M..  145-30-9688. 
Chemay.  Serge  A.,  449-56-3404. 
Cherney.  Thomas  J..  470-46-5377. 
Cherone.  Martin  E..  163-30-1244. 
Cherry,  Charles  E  .  223-56-1592. 
Chesley.  Carl  H.,  146-32-0448. 
Chesley,  Larry  J.,  519-38-2316. 
Chesney,  Gary  W.,  334-32-7776. 
Chllders.  Ronald  B.,  512-38-6910. 
Childress.  James  S..  405-58-6103. 
Childs.  Robert  D.,  184-38-4686. 
Chittenden.  Robert  D..  218-36-8227. 
Choate.  John  S  .  626-58-1968. 
Chojnackl.  Raymond.  046-32-6836. 
Christ.  Francis  E.,  Jr..  262-56-2188. 
Chrlstensen,  John  L..  519-40-2935. 
Christensen.  Roger  E.,  507-56-2436. 
Chrlstensen.  WUllam  O  .  Jr..  079-34-0256. 
Christian.  Prank  H  .  272-36-1093. 
Christian,  Robert  E.,  in,  458-66-3578. 
Christiansen.  Russell  V..  476-40-3477. 
Christie.  Arthur  L.,  496-48-8921. 
Christopher,  Robert  L.,  080-34-4161. 
Chronlster.  Vernon  L..  487-40-2616. 
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Chumbley,  George  W.,  565-50-0218. 
Chui-un.  ihomas  M..  218-38-7425. 
Church.  Ernest  A.,  Jr.,  136-34-6133. 
Church,  James  B.,  Jr.,  411-62-7069. 
Churchill,  Howard  A.,  022-32-9052. 
Churchwell.  John  E.,  037-26-5296. 
Clhosko,  Edward  R..  476-40-9354. 
Cloffl,  William  P.,  176-32-8225. 
Clrlno.  Alan  B..  657-62-5261. 
Clsler.  Jan  E.,  478-60-6323. 
Clabaugh,  Carroll  A.,  479-44-3663. 
Clamon,  James  A..  449-62-7849. 
Clanton.  Norman  G.,  453-56-3762. 
Clanton,  Paul  L.,  429-72-6441. 
Clapsaddle,  Ronald  E.,  503-34-9986. 
Clare,  Eugene  J.,  567-50-6816. 
Clark,  Babe  M.,  467-68-1347. 
Clark.  Dale  R.,  308-42-2464. 
Clark,  Darren  L..  517-44-9406. 
Clark,  David  E.,  284-32-5544. 
Clark,  David  J..  331-32-8719. 

Clark.  Frank  B.,  Jr.,  424-50-0861. 
Clark.  Gary  E.,  609-50-2226. 

Clark,  Howard  A.,  639-34-0495. 

Clark.  Hurshal  S.,  430-76-8833. 

Clark.  James  C,  419-54-9973. 

Clark,  John  D.,  535-40-0498. 

Clark,  John  E.,  308-42-1772. 

Clark,  John  O.,  230-48-9577. 

Clark,  John  W.,  218-38-5300. 

Clark,  Kenneth  H  ,  II,  436-64-9273. 

Clark,  Larry  D.,  291-36-1459. 

Clark,  Richard  D.,  312-42-2418. 

Clark,  Robert  D..  574-14-7022. 

Clark.  Thomas  D..  Jr.,  257-54-2741. 

Clark,  Walter  P.,  274-34-0589. 

Clark,  William  E..  Jr.,  228-56-4629. 

Clarke,  Charles  E.,  428-74-8754. 

Clarke,  Ronald  W.,  242-54-5192. 

Clarke,  Sidney  H.,  633-40-7742. 

Clary,  John  J.,  in,  449-54-1482. 

Claussen,  Frederick  L.,  507-52-5973. 

Clawson,  Lynn,  527-38-7120. 

Claxon.  Lynn  R.,  407-56-4184. 

Clayton,  Arthur  A.,  Jr  .  315-34-9602. 

Cleland,  Thomas  E.,  Jr..  029-332-3967. 

Clement,  Bryan  B..  435-56-0706. 

Clements,  Morris  E.,  Jr..  226-54-6051. 

Clements,  Philip  W.,  313-38-5526. 

Clements,  Robert  P.,  122-30-3548. 

Clements,  William  H.,  Ill,  264-54-7988. 

demons,  Eugene  S..  227-46-6948. 

Clemens,  Larry  C,  326-32-2427. 

Cleveland,  Durand  E..  Jr..  457-64-9269. 

Clifton,  Pat  O.,  446-36-7468. 

Cllne,  Richard  A.,  3f  6-42-8677. 

CUne,  Vinton  J.,  439-54-5766. 

Cllpplnger,  William  C.  Jr.,  494-46-2686. 

Cllver,  Jeffrey  G.,  147-34-8598. 

Clopton,  Wilbur  R.,  261-66-9089. 

Clopton,  William  P.,  416-52-6089. 

Cloud.  James  G..  427-80-9293. 

Cloud,  Bex  E.,  313-42-7305. 

Clouse,  Gary  K.,  534-40-0939. 

Coberly.  Camden  A.,  II.  213-40-5072. 

Coble,  Don  C,  520-38-5747. 

Coburn,  Robert  W.,  496-44-6920. 

Cocclolo,  Harry  P.,  573-44-8248. 

Cochran,  Robert  K..  Jr..  450-58-0163. 

Cockerham,  Lorrls  G.,  438-50-3030. 

Cockerham,  Warren  E.,  437-56-6341. 

Cockrum,  Donald  J.,  316-36-1201. 

Coco,  Eugene  G.,  Jr..  464-74-1856. 

Cocolls.  Peter  K.,  049-34-6427. 

Coddington.  Nell  A.,  078-28-0158. 

Codling.  James  G.,  551-54-5260. 

Codron.  Barry  J.,  426-86-0210. 

Cody,  George  E.,  Jr..  145-34-2536. 

Codv.  John  C.  535-34^352. 

Cody,  William  C,  247-82-6561. 

Coe,  Larry  J..  266-56-7255. 
Coe.  Peter  8.,  392-32-3197. 
Coen.  James  K..  Jr..  161-32-9955. 
Coesfeld.  Paul  E  ,  377-38-1706. 
Coffey.  Francis  J..  160-30-1656. 
Coffin,  Fred  J.,  004-30-8468. 
Coggbum.  Dennis  K..  575-42-5812. 
Cogley.  William  L..  503-46-0922. 
Coglltore.  Sebastian  P..  147-32-3403. 
Cohen,  David  L.,  195-30-7800. 
Coker,  Artls  B.,  Jr.,  261-62-3631. 


Colangelo.  Peter  A.,  078-34-3214. 
Colapietro,  Robert  L..  013-32-1663. 
Coldiron,  Larry  L.,  55J-52-3649. 
Cole,  Alvln  J.,  ni.  496-42-4878. 
Cole.  Dennis  L.,  063-34-2230. 
Cole,  George  P.,  Jr.,  553-66-0254. 
Cole,  James  L.,  Jr.,  624-56-2998. 
Cole,  Michael  W.,  485-46-1743. 
Cole,  Richard  T.,  365-42-9813. 
Coleman,  Charles  B.,  Ill,  564-58-5388. 
Coleman,  Charlie  J.,  Jr.,  416-60-4437. 
Coleman.  Donald  P..  133-30-5704. 
Coleman,  Glenn  H.,  456-64-5098. 
Coleman,  Jack  B.,  228-46-4130. 
Coleman,  Joseph  A.,  186-32-4619. 
Colley.  William  M.,  263-72-8071. 
Collier,  Clifton  E.,  300-32-6663. 
Collier,  Edmond  J..  410-62-8119. 
Collier.  Russell  L..  232-62-6688. 
CoUigan,  John  J.,  131-32-0453. 
CoUlns,  Alva  L.,  427-78-3550. 
Collins,  James  G.,  261-64-2139. 
Collins,  Thomas  W.,  428-72-3569. 
Collins,  William  E.,  027-32-8818. 
Colwell,  Robert  P.,  635-40-7924. 
Combest.  William  D.,  496-36-9414. 
Combs,  Donald  R.,  060-30-7398. 
Combs,  Richard  B..  265-60-9201. 
Comfort.  Gary  C,  028-30-0517. 
Compton.  David  P.,  Jr..  187-34-0963. 
Compton.  Phil  V..  626-78-4938. 
Comrle,  Andrew  B.,  367-42-4804. 
Conant,  Blchard  C,  323-32-6869. 
Condlt.  James  C,  551-60-5433. 
Condojanl,  Stanley  S.,  065-34-0914. 
Condon.  Stephen  P.,  509-42-5774. 
Cone.  WalUs  D.,  Jr.,  249-68-5881. 
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Dlckerson,  Donald  D.,  352-32-6522. 

Dlckerson,  Ivan  W.,  500-42-1695. 

Dlckerson,  Warren  C,  118-34-8314. 

Dlckman,  Robert  S.,  150-34-8510, 

Dicks,  Gary  R.,  514-36-9601. 

Dickson,  Allan  M.,  398-38-1499. 

Dlcocco,  Robert  R.,  056-34-7724. 

Dlekman,  Jack  L.,  509-44-4618. 

Dlekmeier,  Raymond  C,  474-42-5390, 

Dlelman.  Terry  L..  272-38-2407. 

Dlerker.  Ronald  J..  494-42-3459. 

Dierksen.  Larry  A..  514-38-2231. 

Dierlam.  Mark  J..  Ill,  452-62-4126. 

Dietrich,  Frederick  L.,  230-50-9746. 

Dietrich,  Joseph  G.,  542-40-4272, 

Dletsch,  David  A.,  408-70-9504. 

Dletz,  Frederic  H.,  460-50-8315. 

Dlferdlnando,  Anthony  P.,  140-32-0207. 

Dlffendorfer,  James  H.,  283-36-2397. 

Dlgangl,  Thomas  V.,  Jr.,  134-32-8411. 

Dlllenbeck,  Richard  C,  492-44-5568. 

DUley,  Harvey  L.,  501-28-0439. 

Dllllnger,  Jay  A.,  268-36-5460. 

Dillon,  Dan  V.,  233-58-0812. 

Dillon,  Francis  R.,  043-30-4670. 

Dillon,  Terrence  L..  293-34-9320. 

Dillon.  William  T..  217-30-5211. 

Dills.  Jack  C,  246-64-4820. 

Dllworth.  Billy  G.,  HI,  489-42-3388. 

Dlmarla,  Rosarlo  R.,  117-30-9149. 
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Dimity,  Charles  F.,  295-36-0488. 
Dlngee,  David  B.,  041-34-7208. 
Dingle,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  208-28-4701. 
Dlnley.  James  E..  II.  175-30-3297. 
Dinning,  Otis  C.  Jr.,  406-52-0495. 
Dlnsmore,  Richard  C,  522^8-8916. 
Dlshman,  Benton  G..  Jr.,  373-40-1884. 
Ditch,  Oliver  P.,  436-56-7572. 
Dlvlngnzzo,  Sam  M.,  530-26-7891. 
Dlx,  Larry  E.,  235-66-5681. 
DlX,  Louis  O.,  189-34-4024. 
Dixon,  Clifford  C,  285-32-2909. 
Dixon,  Darryl  D.,  444-36-9652. 
Dixon,  George  R.,  034-30-6839. 
Dixon,  George  W.,  132-32-2830. 
Dixon,  John  K.,  Jr.,  422-56-5310. 
Dixon,  Paul  W.,  447-40-B520. 
Dixon.  Wesley  B..  538-40-7533. 
Dixon,  William  E.,  429-78-3188. 
Dlugos,  William  T.,  273-32-9501. 
Dobberfuhl,  Gerald  P..  388-36-9241. 
Doblas.  Leonard  J..  452-64-0188. 
Dobkowskl,  Edwin  C,  563-50-4078. 
Dockum,  Robert  R.,  301-34-0797. 
Dodd,  Lee  P.,  Jr.,  579-50-2166. 
Dodson,  Allen  E.,  Jr.,  451-66-2884. 
Dodson.  Philip  C.  245-62-1890. 
Doe.  Oliver  P..  Jr.,  326-34-1537. 
Doherty,  Daniel  J.,  470-44-2530. 
Doherty,  Francis  E..  020-30-8100. 
Dokken,  Paul  C,  477-42-0923. 
Dole,  Jack  N.,  527-50-5155. 
Dombrowskl,  Robert  P.,  087-34-9801. 
Donahey,  Dayl  W  ,  Jr.,  266-74-0161. 
Donahue,  William  J.,  401-53-3904. 
Donald.  Myron  L  .  127-34-6618. 
Donavln.  Matthew  W..  ITI,  216-36-8315. 
Dondero.  Richard  W.,  137-30-1789. 
Donnellan.  James  L,,  304-38-2585. 
Donnelly.  Richard  Jr..  101-32-2750. 
Donoghue,  David  E..  015-30-4399. 
Donovan.  Daniel  J.,  II.  038-24^444. 
Donovan.  James  G..  448-32-6987. 
Donovan.  John  S..  010-32-0422. 
Donovan,  Richard  G  .  017-32-2525. 
Donovan.  Robert  B  .  043-32-4614. 
Dooley.  Dick  D..  498-42-1475. 
Dooley.  Frank.  195-32-8914. 
Doollttle.  Richard  N..  486-38-4745. 
Doorley.  William  A.  Jr..  068-30-6505. 
DoDDllck.  Thomas  G..  500-46-7098. 
Doran.  William  D..  452-54-5864. 
Dorcy.  Ronald  B  .  206-30-6419. 
Dorman.  Raloh  T..  284-34-3864. 
Dom,  Raymond  G..  389-38-7904. 
Dorr,   James  E.,   521-48-1258. 
Dorr.  John  K..  373-32-2929. 
Dorrls.  Ralnh  S.,  427-88-2594. 
Dorsey,  Clark  B.,  252-58-1119. 
Dose.  Daniel  C.  351-32-1108. 
Dos.'!,  Glen  P.,  458-58-3098. 
Dotson.  Patrick  S..  Jr..  233-58-5176, 
Doty.  David  S..  298-34-0255. 
Doty.  Mickey  D.,  526-56-5280. 
Doubller.  Rene  M..  150-32-9607. 
Doucet.  Richard  M..  003-2<5-693'^. 
Dougharty,  Marvin  E.,  Jr..  458-.S6-1559. 
Dougherty.  James  F..  Jr..  194-32-4137. 
Dougherty.  Richard  P..  542-40-0253. 
Douglas.  David  K..  409-62-8631. 
Douglas.  Donald  M..  320-36-3405. 
Douglas.  Kenneth  W..  408-72-8228. 
Douglas.  Richard  W..  228-52-7708. 
Douglas,  William  A.,  155-30-2309. 
Douglass.  Bruce  S.,  291-36-7320. 
Douglass,  John  W..  261-58-4167. 
Douelass,  William  M.,  525-94-9811. 
DouVlUe,  Douglas  E..  379-36-3051. 
Dow.  David  S..  034-28-1928. 
Dowd.  Donner  A..  Jr..  370-40-2829. 
Dowden,  Robert  D..  312-36-5938. 
Dowdey.  John  D.,  Jr.,  261-52-8068. 
Downer,  Lee  A..  453-66-2257. 
Downey.  Leaford  D.,  420-48-9885. 
Downing.  Dennis  I.,  365-42-0317. 
Downln<j.  Loijan  E..  558-52-6692. 
Downs.  James  J.,  431-P2-0745. 
Doxey,  John  W.,  194-32-7527. 
Doyle,  Bruford  L.,  525-54-5792. 
Doyle.  Edward  T.,  013-30-8022 


Drago,  Anthony  L.,  159-32-3001. 
Drake,  Richard  F.,  419-40-9493. 
Drake,  William  H.,  439-54-3395. 
Draper,  Raymond  P.,  Jr.,  434-56-0285. 
Dreesbach,  Donald  A.,  561-50-0089. 
Drennan,  Richard  M.,  313-38-9588. 
Drew,  Daniel  L.,  Jr.,  042-30-7179. 
Drew,  Dennis  M.,  541-48-1400. 
Drew,  Ernest  R..  Ill,  366-42-0969. 
Drew,  Louis  D.,  368-38-0625. 
Drewes.  Robert  W.,  050-34-6657. 
Dreyer,  William  E.,  153-30-0552. 
Dreyllng,  Robert  A.,  473-38-4635. 
Driggers,  Milton  V.,  250-54-3441. 
Driggers,  Paul  N.,  Jr.,  250-60-4292. 
Drinnon,  Donald  T.,  535-38-2742. 
DriscoU,  Jerry  D..  354-30-0638. 
Drlscoll,  Joseph  E.,  278-38-8171. 
Drlttler,  John  A.,  385-38-2289. 
Druffel,  Lawrence  E.,  346-30-8126. 
Drum,  Louis  M.,  505-50-1376. 
Druva,  Karlls  J.,  366-36-2389. 
Druyun   William  S.,  565-50-7857. 
Dryden,  Joseph  W.,  Jr..  458-60-1631. 
Duane,  John  P.,  093-32-8570. 
Dubois,  Jules  E.,  261-64-3488. 
Dubois,  Robert  C,  272-36-3125. 
Dubois.  Robert  L..  154-30-8126. 
Duckworth,  Johnny  D.,  451-70-8309. 
Dudley,  John  D.,  299-36-7021. 
Dudzlnskl,  Stanley  J.,  190-32-9167. 
Duemmel,  John  W.,  132-28-9614. 
Duerholz.  Robert  J.,  052-34-5369. 
Duers,  James  W.,  106-34-0942. 
Duff,  Edward  A.,  188-34-9513. 
Duffle.  Boyd  T.,  Ill,  248-60-8227. 
Duffner,  Russell  A.,  390-38-2580. 
Duffy,  Edward  P.,  251-62-4221. 
Dugan   Lawrence  M.,  172-32-2833. 
Dugan,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  177-30-2502. 
Duganne.  Robert  A.,  263-56-4004. 
Dulgon.  Theodore  M.,  007-36-4676. 
Dula.  Brett  M.,  526-58-1230. 
Dulevltz,  Alexander  R.,  283-36-9730. 
Dullen,  Ronald  E.,  524-56-2996. 
Dulong,  Ronald  D.,  014-30-8503. 
Dumas,  Charles  J.,  438-52-5280. 
Dumbroskl,  John  R..  201-34-4173. 
Dumond,  David  L.,  369-38-6814. 
DumvlUe,  James  C,  125-34-5307. 

Dunbar,  William  P.,  393-38-5532. 

Duncan.  Donald  M.,  402-52-8602. 
Duncan,  John  A.,  359-32-5940. 

Duncan,  Stewart  S..  396-38-8195. 

Dunlgan.  John  M.,  443-40-9653. 

Dunlvant.  William  E..  415-68-3151. 

Dunkelberg.  George  H..  Jr.,  249-70-2189. 

Dunker,  Kirk  T.,  503-46-6139. 

Dunkle,  John  E.,  185-32-8493. 

Dunlap.  Michael  L..  315-44-7729. 

Dunlap.  Richard  O..  402-52-4628. 

Dunn   Anthony  D.,  285-36-4623. 

Dunn!  Bruce  E..  465-48-8931. 

Dunn   William  G.,  Sr..  299-24-4622. 

Dunne,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  498-44-4459. 

Dunne,  Gilbert  P.,  508-42-6093. 

Dunne,  William  E..  100-34-4565. 

Dunning.  John  E.,  396-34-2429 

Dupre,  James  J..  433-56-2947. 

Dupree.  Hugh  J.,  412-68-8944. 

Durfee.  William  P..  563-50-7683. 

Durham,  Charles  V.,  554-52-2001. 

Durnbaugh,  Ralph  E..  302-34-7450. 

Durocher.  Edmond  N..  365-42-3609. 

Durrett.  John  C.  489-44-1149. 

Durst,  Carl  L..  286-36-2742. 

Durst,  Robert  B..  004-40-8108. 

Dursteler.  Larry  R..  518-42-8128. 

Duto.  Michael  D..  024-30-8456. 

Duty.  John  W..  430-64-9192. 

Dvorak,  James  E..  388-36-3972. 

Dwelle,  Stephen  B..  551-56-4455. 

Dwyer.  Paul  G.,  210-30-6814. 

Dye.  John  M.,  250-70-5965. 

Dyer,  John  M.,  411-66-9280. 

Dykes,  Clifford  E..  Jr.,  070-34-8372. 

Dzur.  Robert  J.,  445-40-0800. 

Eads.  Charles  M..  Jr..  457-56-0379. 

Eagle,  Henry,  m,  141-34-1124. 

Eakle,  Bruce  P.,  304-46-8305, 


Earlewlne.  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  232-60-4752. 
Earnshaw,  Bruce  B.,  219-43-8108. 
Easley,  Eex  C,  677-60-0733. 
East.  Willie  J..  424-C6-8390. 
Eastcott.  Merrill  E.,  Jr.,  564-50-4881. 
Eastep,  Gary  E.,  537-40-8030. 
Easter,  John  R.,  521-54-6931. 
Eastman,  Herbert  C.  Jr.,  264-62-7116. 
Easton,  Gary  N.,  442-38-4928. 
Eaton,  James  D.,  Jr.,  093-32-3601. 
Ebeling.  Charles  E..  Jr..  210-34-5788. 
Eberle,  George  R.,  HI,  451-60-3609. 
Ebert,  Garj-  B.,  552-60-2339. 
Ebert,  William  L.,  139-30-3760. 
Eby,  Donald  W.,  534-38-1868. 
Echegaray,  Julio  A.,  524-56-2995. 
Echelberger,  Arthur  D.,  325-32-2204. 
Eckel,  Dean  L.,  607-44-7020. 
Eckert,  William  D.,  219-46-9957. 
EcKhart,  Thomas  K.,  278-34-3273. 
Eckholdt,  Don  C.  526-42-3190. 
Eckles,  Danny  L.,  641-44-7874. 
Eddie,  Carroll  T.,  Jr.,  405-54-3872. 
Eddlngs,  James  A.,  347-32-7283. 
Eddy.  Frederick  J.,  141-34-1027. 
Edelblute,  Malcolm  C,  217-40-4034. 
Edgar,  John  D.,  061-36-5522. 
Edler,  Anthony  L.,  647-52-7430. 
Edmlston,  Ronald  L.,  185-30-4175. 
Edmondson,  Hobdy  J.,  267-64-8701. 
Edney.  Bobby  G.,  467-62-7709. 
Edrington.  Paul  K.,  313-26-4862. 
Edwards,  Charles  R..  099-32-0187. 
Edwards,  Darwin  G.,  260-64-9302 
Edwards,  Donald  R.,  242-44-4686. 
Edwards.  John  R.,  417-48-0196. 
Edwards.  Kenneth  C.,  419-56-5342. 
Edv^ards,  Lendy  C,  241-62-6526. 
Edwards,  Melvln  P.,  237-64-0438. 
Edwards.  Michael  D.,  490-44-5118. 
Edwards.  Robert  M.,  252-62-6708. 
Edwards.  Rufus  L..  416-50-3785. 
Edv/ards.  William  L..  422-54-0800. 
Edwards,  William  W.,  285-38-2082. 
Edwards.  Wilson  R.,  Jr..  542-42-2761. 
Egbert,  Edward  M.,  257-62-9066. 
Egerton.  James  S.,  186-32-8866. 
Egge.  Arthur  G.,  436-62-5646. 
Eggers.  James  A.,  553-56-0033. 
Egolf.  Charles  A.,  204-30-8504. 

Ehly.  Clarence  B..  199-32-3217. 

Ehrlich,  Clarence  D.,  522-48-9973. 

Elchorst.  Douglas  W..  315-36-8275. 

Elkelbarner,  John  P..  n,  517-38-6349. 

Einertson.  Arlen  T.,  521-48-7348. 

Eisenach,  Clifford  W..  524-52-0532. 

Elslnger.  Jerry  B..  256-54-9403. 

Ekwall,  Donald  P.,  017-30-1874. 

Elden.  Donald  G.,  541-46-2989. 

Elder.  Jerry  L.,  486-42-9584. 

Elder.  Paul  W.,  616-42-0477. 

Elder.  William  E..  Jr..  110-34-7607. 

Eldrldge,  Golda  T.,  402-52-1731. 

Eliason.  Carl  D.,  504-44-6705. 

Elle,  John  M..  543-34-9488. 

Ellenburg.  Kenn  R  ,  413-66-3460. 

Eller.  Deryck  J..  259-62-1764. 

Filer.  Thomas  J..  251-48-1741. 

Elliott.  Harvey  R.,  228-50-8921. 

Elliott,  Larry  A.,  182-32-7306. 

Ellis.  Charles  W..  089-32-9281. 

Ellis,  Jeffrey  T.,  150-30-4609. 

Ellis.  Larry  G.,  482-40-1577. 

Ellis.  Leon  P.,  Jr..  255-66-1342. 

Ellis.  Noel  G.,  Jr.,  465-54-2098. 

Ellis.  Paul  v..  m,  540-42-5666. 

Ellis.  Peter  O..  213-40-5630. 

EUls.  Stephen  H..  408-58-7955. 

Ellis.  Vernon  D..  527-48-1396. 

Ellrodt.  Bernard  P..  Jr..  120-32-3780. 

Ellsworth.  Roger  W.,  574-14-1765. 

Elmer.  James  L..  153-28-9788. 

Elsberry.  Uoyd  W..  527-50-1487. 

Elwell,  Bruce  C,  138-34-4722. 

Emanuel,  Alice  L.,  185-26-4253. 

Embert,  Paul  S.,  Jr..  041-28-2351. 

Emerson,  Jerome  A..  233-62-7701, 

Emerson,  Robert  H.,  219-38-1931. 

Emma.  Joseph  A..  040-34-0676. 

Emmons,  Donald  R.,  465-66-2361. 
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Emmons 


Emper.  Heal  H.,  Jr.,  578-48-9753. 


Endlcott 

Endllch 

Engelke, 


Ennls, 
Enroth. 


Epperson 
Eppig.  CI 
Epstein.  I 
ErlcksonJ 
Erlcksou 
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Richard  D..  272-38-1900. 


Richard  E..  542-4&-5474. 

Robert  W..  138-32-3842. 

Roy  M..  471-38-5293. 
Englar,  E  oger  H..  551-48-4500. 
Engle.  WJllllam  M..  459-64-2324. 
Engler.  0uy  G.,  360-34-0448. 

,  jPatrlck  W..  539-38-9080. 
Enloe,  J(hn  C.  453-60-7665. 
Ennes.  Hlchard  C,  542-42-9213. 
Ennett,  .Ufred.  243-54-2100. 
Ennls,  Ci  irl  A.,  049-32-9630. 

Richard  F.,  016-32-7885. 
John  E.  M..  Jr.,  436-58-5060. 
Ensign,  aichard  B..  317-40-3364. 
Entsmlnter,  Joseph  E.,  483-40-7481. 
Epperly,  Bruce  B..  443-42-7856. 
Eppersoii.  Jon  C.  525-82-0320. 

WlUiam  L..  361-32-6868. 

rl  C.  100-32-5026. 

Howard  M..  097-32-2587. 

,  Frederick  J..  005-44-3337. 

,  Stephen  C.  567-50-6394. 
Erlcksonl  Vern  E..  553-52-5540. 
Erkklneij,  Albert  T..  265-68-2125. 
Erler,  Robert  C,  Jr..  180-30-8537. 
Ernest,  kenneth  E.,  556-50-0154. 
Ernst,  J^nes  D.,  508-48-8626. 
Erts,  Thimas  P..  084-30-5992, 
Ervln,  Mbrvln  S.,  250-64-7992. 
Esenprelfc,  Larry  D.,  352-32-5664. 
Esses,  David  J..  031-26-1822. 
Estes,  Alpert  W..  Jr.,  430-62-3288. 
Etheredrte,  James  M.,  421-54-2912. 
Eubank. iFrancls  L.,  Jr.,  228-60-1347. 
Evans,  Charles  W..  342-32-2988. 
Evans,  ojunlan  O..  469-44-6531. 
Evans,  D^vld  C,  467-48-2053. 
Evans.  Ellis  R..  320-34-9705. 
Evans.  j4mes  A..  239-60-3526. 
Evans,  jimes  W.,  Ill,  2219-40-3958. 
Evans.  Richard  T.,  524-48-9744. 
Evans.  EJonald  Q.,  514-42—0821. 
Evans,  Stephen  H.,  571-60-3965. 
Evatt,  Babble  B.,  442-44-0819. 
Evensong  David  B..  503-40-8742. 
Everett,  Grant  H.,  573-50-8297. 
EverhartT  Richard  V..  071-32-0707. 
Evers,  Rfchard  J..  217-34-3169. 
Evers,  William  A.,  517-46-8693. 
Everts.  Hussell  A.,  567-62-0139. 
Evertsenl  Robert  T..  140-32-2236. 
Ewers,  Michael  H.,  347-34-4706. 
Ewlng.  Bruce  W.,  Jr.,  297-34-7988. 
Exley.  Loren  E..  172-30-8427. 
Eyermann.  Richard  J.,  489-46-8118. 
Ezzell.  Jftck  L..  Jr.,  237-60-6035. 
Pablan.  I'elU  M.,  Jr..  633-36-5346. 
Fabian.  ,fohn  M.,  538-36-4828. 
Fadal.  WJllllam  K.,  454-64-4816. 
Pabley,  ftlchard  D..  363-40-6191. 
Pahrlender.  Theodore  T..   295-32-9718. 
ri  H..  Jr.,  419-28-0377. 

aes  A..  Jr.,  252-58-6680. 
P.,  605-46-3796. 
William  S..  224-64-4652. 
Palrlamtt,  Richard  C.  164-30-3699. 
Falson,  llawrence  E..  224-46-2380. 
Faith.  Larry  E.,  417-58-1132. 
Falbo.  Francis  E  ,  016-30-0242. 
Falcon,  iobert  L.,  206-32-0866. 
Fannin.  lArmand  A.,  Jr..  498-42-9538. 
Panning]  Donald  L..  408-60-5649. 
Pantaski  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  203-30-3904. 
Parmer,  ^ames  A.,  116-30-7419. 
Parmer.  Barnes  L..  263-64-1813. 
Parmer,  Robert  A.,  412-66-0972. 
Pamey.  fJerald  R.,  463-62-0999. 
Pamhant,  Duane  W..  449-60-4366. 
Parra,  Fjedrlc  M.,  644-48-4668. 
Parrell,  Edward  P.,  048-32-2826. 
Parrell.  ^illlam  T.,  039-26-8040. 
Farrlngton,  Arthur  D.,  161-30-2991 
Faulk.  Iflenold  I.,  435-58-6430. 
Faulknet.    Jack    C.    270-36-1598. 
Paulkne:-.  James  R.,  446-36-1127 
Pauske.  James  H..  478-50-9366. 
Faust.  W  1111am  M.  540-42-5267. 

George  T.,  468-64-3741. 


Pain.  Ea 
Pain.  Ja 
Fair.  JoU 
Palrhur 


Pavaroft 


Fawcett.  Jack  C.  018-32-5857.      , 
Fay.  Andrew  P.,  010-32-3936. 
Fazio,  Peter  P.,  343-34-3912. 
Feddes.  Robert  O..  616-62-7287. 
Feenan.  Arthur  L..  lU,  264-66-8613. 
Fegter.  Oerald  L..  606-62-3530. 
Fehrenbacher.  Larry  L..  329-32-0363. 
Felbelman.  Jay  P..  462-60-4830. 
Felghery.  Daniel  J..  194-30-3130. 
Pelngold.  Robert  S.,  310-44-6370. 
Feldman.  John  L.,  364-36-3914. 
Feldman.  Perry  R..  261-62-9627. 
Felix,  Oerald  P.,  376-42-8836. 
Feltch,  Milton  L.,  Jr.,  021-80-3664. 
FelU,  Mary  P..  317-40-2766. 
Pelts.  Robert  L..  424-46-6861. 
Femnte.  Ralph  B.,  475-^8-7900. 
Fennelly,  Norman  P..  146-36-8237. 
Fenske.  Stuart  V.,  398-38-3066. 
Fenstad.  Harry  R..  149-28-8829. 
Per,  John,  664-50-2946. 
Ferguson,  David  H..  397-36-6109. 
Ferguson.  Gordon  S..  277-32-6430. 
Ferguson,  Jackson  R.,  Jr..  462-64-3472. 
Ferguson.  John  E..  412-68-0423. 
Ferguson,  Michael  L..  667-48-1220. 
Fern,  Rodney  E..  546-50-4308. 
Fernandez,  Manuel,  Jr..  449-58-1236. 
Ferony.  Louis  J.,  Jr.,  228-52-8888. 
Perrell.  Jack  L..  283-38-1183. 
Ferrell.  James  T..  240-60-0631. 
Ferrell.  Oscar  L..  526-46-2487. 
Ferrera.  John  E..  140-32-0476. 
Ferris,  Joseph  D..  576-38-9493. 
Ferro,  Frank.  149-30-4356. 
Ferro,  Philip  H.,  070-34-1314. 
Ferro.  Richard  L..  038-26-7999. 
Ferry.  James  D.  O..  263-64-0463. 
Fett.  Frederick  J.,  278-30-0662. 
Fetzer.  Daniel  K..  209-32-2116. 
Peutz,  Frank  T..  344-30-3892. 
Flclnus.  Robert  P..  083-16-7462. 
Fiddler.  John  P..  072-30-2497. 
Fleblg.  Robert  R..  Jr.,  322-36-9114. 
Fiedler.  Frederick  A..  524-42-8785. 
Fields.  Vollle  C,  Jr..  430-60-0999. 
Fields.  Walter  C.  Jr..  423-32-6308. 
Fields.  William  J.,  218-40-4336. 
Fields.  Willie  L..  Jr.,  416-52-3277. 
Plerro.  Charles  D.,  132-32-2770. 
Pigel.  Walter.  Jr..  137-32-0513. 
Fllandro.  Peter  A.,  072-34-7661. 
Flikins.  Darren  L.,  560-52-4076. 
FlUare,  Joseph  P..  140-32-2844. 
Pillion.  Milton  E..  Jr..  025-32-0689. 
Fillip.  Darrel  L..  466-62-1139. 
Finch.  Charles  W.,  240-68-1693. 
Finch,  Samuel  P.,  Ill,  176-34-1263. 
Pincher.  Edward  G..  242-56-2762. 
Flndley.  Keith  G.,  226-56-4113. 
Pine.  James  C.  432-72-«689. 
Flnkbiner.  Ronald  R..  520-40-1182. 
Pinkie,  Gary  D..  070-30-7012. 
Finiay.  Henry  M.,  073-28-3902. 
Finley,  Theodore  R..  484-40-7385. 
Flnnlgan.  Charles  A..  Jr..  227-48-5569. 
Flnta,  Alexander  S.,  573-62-5773. 
Piorino.  Thomas  D..  Jr..  139-32-2467. 
Pin.  Rodney  W..  469-46-3793. 
Fischer.  John  R..  468-40-5381. 
Fischer,  Stephen  R.,  310-40-6072. 
Plsher,  Douglas  A.,  372-44-7501. 
Fisher,  Douglas  H..  439-62-1365. 
Plsher.  Prank  J.,  315-40-3011. 
Plsher.  Jack  D..  031-28-8788. 
Fisher,  John  C.  500-^2-4849. 
Fisher.  John  W..  207-30-9247. 
Plsher.  Tatom  A.,  062-32-1961. 
Plater,  Bruce  L.,  278-38-8213. 
Pitch,  Lee  N.,  469-44-1090. 
Fitzgerald,  James  D.,  462-60-8060. 
Fitzgerald,  Joseph  M..  577-56-6166. 
Fitzsimons,  Alfred  M.,  213-40-0279. 
PJetland,  Oerald  L..  367-38-9542. 
Flaherty,  Martin  J..  Jr..  323-32-7137. 
Flake.  Mark  C,  IV.  176-34-0421. 
Flanagan,  William  P..  130-32-9110. 
Planary.  Barry  G.,  440-42-7961. 
Plannery.  John  P..  015-30-1667. 
Plasch,  James  C,  440-42-7314. 


Plechtner,  Robert  H.,  040-32-2759. 
Flegal,  Robert  R..  190-30-5122. 
Plelg,  Norman  O.,  348-30-2412. 
Fleming,  Allison  S..  Jr..  264-56-4184. 
Fleming,  James  P.,  535-40-3613. 
Fleming,  Kenneth  H..  056-32-6937. 
Fleming,  Michael  C,  054-32-0347. 
Fletcher.  Orvil  W..  467-64-3063. 
Fletcher,  Robert,  139-32-1169. 
Fletcher,  Thomas  B..  464-62-0360. 
Fllnn.  William  £..  Jr.,  294-38-3433. 
Flint.  Russell  L.,  302-38-7613. 
Flock.  George,  506-60-8713. 
Flood,  John  D..  287-38-9537. 
Flood,  William  O.  B.,  26d-«2-6534. 
Floumoy,  Daniel  B.,  Jr.,  416-64-08M. 
Flynn,  Victor  M.,  339-60-3492. 
Plynn.  Lawrence  D..  037-26-3492. 
Foechterte,  Edward  R.,  832-60-4899. 
Poerster,  Robert  Y.,  418-66-3847. 
Foley.  Jack  C,  414-88-4170. 
Foley.  James  E..  216-30-6790. 
Foley,  Norman  R.,  554-50-4374. 
Folks.  Richard  L..  625-88-7018. 
PoUmer,  William  H.,  576-34-1786. 
Poltz.  Warren  L..  382-34-0312. 
Folz,  Ronald  W.,  306-42-0483. 
Fontana.  Charles  J..  123-30-9476. 
Forbes.  Alfred  A..  HI,  244-68-2769. 
Forbes,  James  A.,  190-32-8075. 
Porbrlch.  Carl  A.,  Jr.,  461-60-0933. 
Ford,  David  E.,  024-26-1127. 
Ford,  David  O.,  543-46-5587. 
Ford,  Donald  H.,  429-78-2165. 
Ford,  George  E..  138-32-5377. 
Ford,  John  E.,  Ill,  557-48-9608. 
Ford,  John  T..  387-40-7601. 
Ford,  Richard  E.,  311-48-1092. 
Ford.  Rodney  D.,  601-50-4636. 
Ford,  Walter  D..  455-66-6579. 
Ford.  William  R..  541-42-5242. 
Fore.  Kenneth  E.,  227-52-1423. 
Foreman,  William  L.,  430-66-2858. 
Porgey,  Dennis  A.,  533-36-1531. 
Porker,  Alan  M.,  479-62-3545. 
Fornwalt,  Harry  C,  Jr.,  183-30-7153. 
Forrest,  Gary  P.,  II,  245-52-0890. 
Porsberg.  Franklin  A.,  148-28-3983. 
Fortenberry,  Charles  P.,  425-76-2091. 
Fortm.  Thomas  D..  184-34-8366. 
Foss.  Charles  H.,  504-44-7252. 
Foss,  Remington  C,  259-62-3496. 
Foster,  James  P.,  472-44-8931. 
Poster.  Robert  A..  228-50-1390. 
Poster.  Stephan  R.,  432-76-3364. 
Foster,  Stephen  H.,  266-58-4311. 
Foster,  Theodore  P.,  Jr.,  186-32-3700. 
Poster  William  J..  140-28-7224. 
Poth.  James  R.,  515-40-8832. 
Fountain.  WUUam  L..  Jr..  426-82-8076. 
Fournler.  Paul  E..  293-34-7445. 
Poutch.  Mark  R..  669-52-4476. 
Pouts.  Jan  N..  315-40-0920. 
Fowler,  Charles  W.,  460-52-9544. 
Fowler,  Guy  E.,  505-52-8243. 
Fowler,  John  P.,  078-34-5828. 
Fowler,  Richard  B.,  n,  216-60-6936. 
Fowler,  Vernon  P.,  059-30-8404. 
Fowler,  William  H..  112-34-0660. 
Fox,  Allan  L.,  101-30-9184. 
Fox,  Charles  E..  Jr.,  405-54-5746. 
Fox,  Gordon  W..  505-46-2630. 
Fox.  Michael  J.,  390-34-3230. 
Fox,  William  G..  455-66-9669. 
Foxwell,  Mark  B.,  564-58-3144. 
Prady,  Jerry  P..  253-58-8781. 
Prance,  James  T.,  299-36-5287. 
Francis,  John  E..  235-58-5669. 
Francis,  John  J.,  Jr..  266-60-4343. 
Frank,  David  H.,  266-72-8130. 
Frank,  Jon  D.,  567-52-9502. 
Frank,  Richard  E.,  556-50-8996. 
Frank,  Robert  E.,  447-34-4725. 
Frankle,  John  C,  122-32-9116. 
Franklin,  Carl  E.,  458-58-3561. 
Franklin,  Charles  E.,  422-48-1002. 
Franklin,  Eldon  G.,  513-44-4097. 
Franklin,  Lyle  D.,  507-40-4578. 
Frantz,  James  R.,  209-34-7249. 
Frantz,  Richard  H.,  293-36-0326. 
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Pranzetti,  Joseph  N.,  456-86-4674. 

Prassato,  Richard  L.,  325-32-9562. 
Fratzke,  WUllam  P..  482-50-3609. 
Fray.  Robert  R.,  316-40-8910. 
Prazler,  Herbert  G.,  246-68-2138. 
Freathy.  Alfred  L..  425-82-7480. 
Frederick,  George  L.,  Jr.,  371-38-9666. 
Frederick.  John  P.,  488-40-8411. 
Fredette,  John  E..  024-30-3592. 
Frwlerlckson.  Wayde  T..  495-42-9366. 
Preebalm,  James  D.,  138-28-5900. 
Proeman,  Bruce  M.,  056-36-3654. 
Freeman,  Forrest  N  ,  Jr.,  490-48-4434. 
Freeman.  Larry  B..  456-62-9366. 
Freeman.  Merrill  W.,  304-46-4369. 
Freeman,  William  B.,  Jr.,  415-62-0578. 
Prelburger,  Charles  P.,  261-66-3603. 
FreUlno.  John  E.,  161-32-6849. 
Frein.  Emil  C.  329-32-4411. 
Freltas.  John  E..  657-60-7969. 
French,  Floyd  A..  Jr.,  545-52-1344. 
French,  Raymond  L.,  458-58-2524. 
French.  Robert  E..  376-40-4617. 
French,  Teddy  B  ,  430-72-7631. 
French,  WUUam  H.,  Jr.,  117-28-3111. 
Freney,  Michael  A..  173-30-7906. 
Frensley.  WUllam  P.,  506-42-1806. 
Frenzel.  Michael  J.,  437-60-4869. 
Prerklng.  Stanley  P.,  489-46-9060. 
Prese.  Francis  C,  571-58-5219. 
Frese,  Gerald  W..  331-28-2486. 
Freshoom.  Frederick  L..  Jr..  190-28-6636. 
Prette.  Richard  D..  313-44-9126. 
Prey,  Clifford  P..  533-34-7042. 
Prey.  Kenneth  A..  270-38-2369. 
Prick.  Roland  D.,  120-30-4119. 
Pricks,  Martin  E.,  442-36-5170. 
Friebel,  WUUam  R  ,  168-32-5376. 
Prledauer,  Emll  M.,  308-42-9267. 
Priedlander,  Leonard.  105-30-3312. 
Friedman,  Gerald  J.,  273-32-4217. 
Prlehauf,  Edwin  P.,  508-5O-7982. 
Priel,  WUllam  J.,  169-32-9289. 
Friesz.  Ronald  W,,  487-48-6351. 
Friskl.  Michael  P..  230-62-8364. 
Prltschle.  Robert  A..  140-32-1499. 
Fritz.  WUllam  D.,  Jr..  142-32-7693. 
Fritzel,  Roger  N.,  504-46-4029. 
Froeschner,  Paul  H.,  495-44-7969. 
Frost,  John  J.,  348-34-4108. 
Prost,  Roberi  E.,  006-36-2489. 
Frost,  Stanfleld  Jr.  265-56-2726. 
Frostlc.  Frederick  L..  364-42-8906. 
Pruccl,  Norman  R..  368-40-1323. 
Prutchey.  David  W.,  413-80-4433. 
Pry,  Kent  G.,  338-32-3004. 
Fryer,  Thomas  A.,  520-44-3610. 
Pudala.  Eugene  R.,  228-50-1136 
Fuhrman,  Ben  J..  316-36-9173. 
Fuhrmann,  John  R.,  089-36-6726. 
Pukal,  Victor  S.,  632-40-3894. 
Pukumoto,  Malcolm  T..  675-40-0313 
Pulaytar,  Donald  J.,  305-36-6786. 
Puller,  John  T.,  050-32-3863. 
Puller,  Lawrence  H..  524-46-2954. 
Puller,  Monroe  J..  241-58-5175. 
Puller.  Robert  A.,  222-26-2259. 
Fuller,  Robert  R..  481-48-2082. 
PuUerton.  Bruce  E..  429-64-9929 
Pulton.  Charles  E..  516-42-0728. 
Pimg,  Clarence  T.  Y..  575-42-7650. 
Punkhouser.  Kenneth  V..  187-34-6252. 
Puqua.  William  L..  414-54-7087. 
Purlone.  Daniel  B..  345-30-2867. 
Purr.  WUbur  P..  Jr  .  243-60-5938. 
Purtak.  Ronald  E  .  157-28-6889. 
Purusho.  Marvin  T..  576-38-9660. 
Putch.  Harrv  W..  264-58-3993. 
Oabel.  James  A..  266-60-0636. 
Oabel.  WlUlam  E..  322-34-2966. 
Gadd  Richard  B..  047-30-0788. 
Oaffnev.  .John  E..  531-34-9733. 
Gaee.  Donald  H  .  546-40-3162. 
Oaemon.  Donald  J  .  509-42-7408. 
Gainer.  Jere  A..  174-30-0969. 
Gftlnes.  Klmbnll  M..  368-36-6796. 
Gaines.  Lewis  B..  400-62-1814. 
Gaines.  Robert  S  .  437-56-8120. 
Oalayda.  Thomas  A..  135-32-8166. 
Gale.  Kenneth  A.,  300-34-6361. 


GaUoto,  Pedele  J.,  143-30-3109. 
Gallagher,  John  A.,  637-34-1658. 
OaUardo,  uaward,  527-52-5506. 
Gallegos,  Benito  H.,  525-84-3641. 
Galleranl.  Robert  B.,  033-30-7131. 
GaUetta,  Patrick  M.,  572-62-1706. 
GaUlngton.  Roger  W.,  172-30-1173. 
Galio.  Paul  E.,  279-34-1356. 
Oallo.  Robert  E.,  119-32-7011. 
Gallop,  Jon  L..  464-54-2927. 
Galyen.  James  M.,  564-52-3451. 
GambUl,  Jack  H.,  537-32-4309. 
Gamble.  Don  M.,  478-48-8856. 
Gamble,  Patrick  K.,  533-44-2878. 
Ganger,  Marvin  O.,  512-40-6734. 
Gangloff,  Charles  P.,  295-32-B814. 
Ganley,  John  A.,  563-58-8746. 
Gann.  Benard  W.,  460-60-9094. 
Gannon,  Robert  M..  167-34-7046. 
Ganong,  Gary  P.,  093-34-8272. 
Garcia.  Denis,  525-70-6643. 
Garcia.  Freddie,  Jr.,  266-60-2256. 
Gardner,  Clarence  L  .  420-56-5293. 
Gardner,  Dennis  L.,  567-58-9164. 
Gardner,  PhUUp  D.,  558-58-4896. 
Garing.  John  J.,  468-46-3672. 
Garlow,  Robert  M.,  197-30-5207. 
Garner,  Hugh  T.,  Jr.,  251-60-9874. 
Gamer.  John  L..  249-54-5920. 
Garner,  John  T.,  435-60-1836. 
Garrett,  Dennis  N.,  450-64-1587. 
Garrett.  Ferris  O..  Jr..  214-42-4780. 
Garrett,  Harley  P.,  Jr.,  428-76-0367. 
Garrido,  Manuel  W.,  142-34-3464. 
Garrison.  Chester  P..  145-34-8498. 
Garrison.  David  W..  155-34-7682. 
Garrison,  John  H..  626-64-6597. 
Garrison,  Robert  H.,  258-54-0382. 
Garza.  Prank  D.,  454-58-3600. 
Gaskill,  Brian  E.,  527-52-1007. 
Gassman.  Thomas  E.,  501-32-8215. 
Gasson,  Robert  D.,  411-68-3736. 
Gastner,  Robert  R.,  166-32-6241. 
Gaston,  James  C.  494-44-3070. 
Gateff,  Ell  D..  049-34-6878. 
Gates,  James  L.,  547-46-9201 . 
Gates,  WlUiam  J.,  577-52-4162. 
Gatewood,  Robert  M..  353-32-4781. 
Gatto.  Francis  R.,  160-32-8174. 
Gatwood,  Eugene  G.,  425-7&-6042. 
Gauthier,  Paul  E..  385-36-0502. 

Gawelko,  Jacob.  090-32-9054. 

Gay.  Eugene  P.,  065-36-2284. 

Gaylor,  Susan  W.,  123-32-6815. 

Gearhart,  Charles  W.,  483-50-1201. 

Gelger,  Keith  W..  086-34-2722. 

Geiger,  William  H..  266-56-5667. 

Gell,  Earl  H.,  223-50-7489. 

Geiser.  Anthony  P..  495-40-2106. 

Geldbach,  Arthur  R.,  491-38-1569. 

Gemllch.  Stephen  L..  316-40-8436. 

Generosa,  John  I..  094-26-9444. 

Genez.  Victor  L.,  219-40-1359. 

Genovese.  Donald  O  ,  347-32-6985. 

George.  David  W.,  n,  554-44-7894. 

George,  Getty  J.,  Jr.,  196-30-3281. 

George,  Paul  L..  189-30-8083. 

George.  Wallace  E.,  Jr..  247-68-5985. 

George,  WUllam  D.,  289-28-7784. 

Geraghty,  Kevin,  140-32-5169. 

Gerard,  Joseph  H.,  431-54-2610. 

Gerber,  James  D.,  183-32-2183. 

Gerhart,  John  P.,  272-36-6366. 

Gerken.  Frederick  E.,  Jr.,  224-50-9533. 

Gerken.  Kenneth  L  .  266-58-5850. 

Germann.  Anthony  F..  113-30-3658. 

Gernert,  WUUam  E.,  HI.  585-09-8645. 

Gernhardt,   WUllam  T.,   146-30-5909. 

Gess.  William  G.,  236-62-5629. 

Gester,  Walter  A..  041-28-0636. 

Geubtner,  John  J..  162-32-2815. 

Geyer,  Jerry  A..  454-58-2394. 

Glbbs,  Richard  L..  147-28-0823. 

Glbba,  Thomas  A..  522-50-8733. 

Giberson,  Kenneth  L.,  510-30-3989. 

Giblln,  Richard  T.,  IV,  557-58-9298. 

Gibney,  Dean  A..  398-38-8386. 

Gibson.  Richard  L„  401-56-1550. 

Gibson.  Robert  H.,  355-26-0803. 

Gideon.  Francis  C.  Jr.,  284-40-8836. 

Glffen,  Robert  B..  256-62-4979. 


OlSord.  Norman  L..  522-52-8864. 
Glger.  John  M.,  158-30-2821. 
GUbert.  Boyd  W..  180-34-8814. 
Gilbert,  Charles  L..  253-60-2409. 
Gilbert,  Keith  G.,  525-62-0537. 
Gilbert.  Mark  B..  446-43-5988. 
GUbert,  Thomas  M.,  198-32-4737. 
GUchrist,  Dennis  D.,  541-44-4918. 
Gilchrist.  John  R.,  Jr.,  524-46-8871. 
Giles.  Gerry  O.,  454-48-4141. 
Giles,  John  W..  262-60-6685. 
GUes,  Roger  T.,  517-40-0031. 
OUes,  Thomas  L.,  206-30-7133. 
Gllg,  John  P.,  362-40-0811. 
OUkeson,  Thomas  C.  216-42-4731. 
OIU,  Anthony  B..  414-54-3477. 
GUI.  Oerald  W.,  423-40-7754. 
GUI,  Jesse  W.,  in,  228-54-6254. 
GUI,  Lawrence  E.,  454-58-4337. 
GUI,  Luke  J.,  172-32-3307. 
GIU,  Robert  E.,  427-68-2086. 
GUI,  Timothy  D..  127-34-0668. 
GUleland,  Donald  L.,  336-28-7010. 
GUlenwaters.  Harold  R.,  445-42-6340. 
Gillespie,  Richard  W..  333-32-5534. 
OUligan.  Francis  B.,  056-32-9106. 
OUUland,  Roy  A.,  Jr.,  171-36-0761. 
GUlis,  Charles  P.,  453-62-9726. 
GUils,  Thomas  E.,  413-62-3586. 
GUlogly,  Harry  I.,  UI,  346-34-5361. 
Oilman,  Roger  D..  397-38-5956. 
Gllmore.  Kenneth  E..  463-62-6336. 
Oilmore,  Richard  M..  506-40-7955. 
GUmore.  WUUam  H..  Jr..  418-54-9874. 
Olndlesperger.  Larry  P.,  178-32-0921. 
OUigery.  David  W.,  613-34-0019. 
Glrod,  Alan  L.,  541-44-0146. 
Glsh,  Donald  L.,  516-36-0098. 
Olsslng,  Peter  W.,  259-52-5564. 
Olttleman.  Arnold  J..  192-30-9482. 
Olustl,  Peter  C.  033-32-5109. 
Glvens.  Charles  A..  196-30-1626. 
Glad.  Richard  P..  553-56-5033. 
Gleason.  Edwin  M.,  510-40-5790. 
Gieason.  Kemper  J.,  445-36-9754. 
Oleckel,  Gerard  O.,  104-32-3887. 
Oledhlll,  James  H.,  307-42-1838. 
Olelchman,  Oerald  A..  505-42-7636. 
OUck,  Howard  H..  216-34-3803. 
GUdden,  Benjamin  C,  377-38-7494. 
GUsta.  Robert  A..  170-32-1682. 
Globokar,  Frank  T.,  296-36-2330. 
Close,  John  P..  191-32-4159. 
Olosson.  Buster  C.  240-64-4340. 
Glowatskl.  Edward  A..  184-28-8293. 
Qluntz.  Thomas  A..  098-34-5785. 
Goar.  Larry  J.,  306-40-7588. 
Ooblen.  Jurgen  O.,  144-34-2437. 
Gobrecht,  Charles  H..  HI,  048-30-3825. 
Goddard,  David  C,  625-88-7839. 
Goddard.  Richard  N..  529-60-0708. 
Goddard,  WUllam  W..  273-38-3713. 
Godesky.  Robert  P..  Jr.,  098-30-7777. 
Ooduto.  Thomas  O..  468-40-4980. 
Ooebel,  Richard  H..  251-58-9740. 
Goeble.  Harold  E.,  Jr..  179-32-7012. 
Goerges.  WUllam  R.,  316-4O-8740. 
Goerlng.  Robert  G..  077-32-9980. 
Goethert.  Wolfhart  B.,  409-62-9697. 
Goetzlnger,  Thomas  C,  354-30-1476. 
Goetzman,  Gary  R.,  475-46-4816. 
Gogglns,  James  W..  163-32-2986. 
Gogosha.  Crest  R..  124-34-5974. 
Goin,  John  E..  400-56-3936. 
Gold.  Bruce  J.,  040-32-2060. 
Goldberg.  Sheldon  A.,  381-36-3960. 
Golden,  John  L.,  428-82-3082. 
Golden,  Lee  E.,  529-52-8945. 
Golden.  Norman  G..  509-32-6662. 
Goldman.  Paul  T.,  Jr.,  341-30-1028. 
Goldstein.  Michael  P.,  152-30-8202. 
Golemls,  Denis,  076-28-8499. 
Golllng,  Robert  V.,  643-44-3451. 
Gomez,  Daniel  P  ,  458-66-6615. 
Gonzales,  Jose  R.,  457-60-5062. 
Gonzales,  Joseph  U.,  522-46-8538. 
Gonzalez,  Louis  P..  Jr  ,  127-30-1676. 
Ooodale.  George,  219-34-1004. 
GoodaU.  George  P..  319-32-3473. 
Ooodall.  Lewis  E..  272-28-0366. 
Goode,  Thomas  N.,  232-64-4477. 
Goodhue.  Bruce  S..  003-38-1388. 
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John  R..  314-36-3865. 

Raymond  W..  Jr..  237-58-2634. 
,  WllUam  R.,  267-52-6812. 
Arren  L..  Jr.,  267-64-7480. 
John  E.,  212-38-0364. 
J^es  D..  374-42-2578. 
Peter  A..  542-44-8010. 
Charles  E..  439-62-8151. 
:iarence  L.,  II.  447-40-4620. 
Jonald  L.,  549-62-6780. 
jyal  D..  155-30-6403. 
aichard  E.,  310-36-9579. 
Sherwood  C.  529-48-5793. 
Wayne  C  469-60-9643. 
William  S.,  ni.  042-32-9491. 
Joseph  D.,  444-42-7654. 
Thomas  W.,  514-44-7802. 
J  sseph  E.,  Jr..  507-40-4268. 
3anlel  R.,  107-28-6221. 
Hordon  D..  542-42-7978. 
rhomas  J..  370-42-3212. 
R..  Jr..  228-48-0329. 
K.,  476-44-5460. 
iarry  R.,  ni,  513-34-5911. 
mie.  in.  226-60-8800. 
Ilobert  O.,  167-32-6568. 
J<}hn  E.,  238-64-9281. 
R.,  262-62-6553. 
Roger  L.,  Jr..  144-34-0386. 
)»ryrewood  A.,  196-32-3218. 
n  llUam  N..  483-48-9968. 
(JarroU  E..  435-62-5361. 
4ohn  P..  Jr..  119-30-2645. 
J..  013-32-7390. 
Marvin  M..  470-40-6928. 
CluusD..  195-30-8185. 
Robert  L..  461-60-0081. 
O.,  142-30-2495. 
.OlafTD.  427-66-1113. 
Carl  O..  251-46-1960. 
Donald  D..  196-30-2776. 
James  L..  Jr..  225-54-6668. 
Richard  H..  170-32-3863. 
Richie  W..  516-40-7481. 
John  W..  II.  244-56-3258. 
Itobert  W..  359-34-4981. 
Garth  P..  494-42-8225. 
D..  265-54-9936. 
J^mes  P..  036-26-9520. 
Je-ry  A..  409-62-185. 
Robert  R..  287-60-0970. 
E^arrell  W..  505-46-2088. 
Jon  M..  458-56-2504. 
Dfennls  D..  508-50-6205. 
John  K..  075-30-8207. 
Rodney  B..  298-34-1321. 
T  mothy  J..  370-44-0366. 
\4llllam  R..  409-64-6764. 
1  P..  400-54-7295. 
E..  353-32-2355. 
P..  Jr.,  465-68-6492 
W.   240-72-0365. 
D.,  313-36-5677 
H.,  429-68-4945. 
G.,  389-38-1276. 
L.,  329-30-9879. 
D..  019-32-5520. 
G..  449-50-3984. 

R.,  Jr  .  281-36-3218. 
W..  Jr.   224-44-6027. 
rtark  H..  Jr..  229-50-9101. 
ohn  C  .  478-=;0    1583. 
CehzU  L..  509-34-5436. 
Gfylord  B.,  546-56-3023. 

n  E .  442-44-6855. 
John  P..  217-32-2827. 
Jo  leph  E  .  Jr..  248--14-0709. 
Rl  :hard  I..  526-48-1636. 
Re  bert  D.,  263-56-3132. 
St  inley  C,  Jr..  138-32-5845. 
A  bert  R..  Jr..  043-30-2545. 
Edward  A  .  240-60-8358. 

D.,  248-58-1899. 
Ljiwrence  W..  Jr..  018-32-0432. 
ymond  E..  100-32-9199. 
mond  L.,  378-28-6891. 
R)chard  S..  558-52-2069. 
lUam  H  .  267-50-2147. 
.  Nell  W  .  528-52-1211. 
llUam  C.  002-30-4771. 
James  E..  486-44-4283. 
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Greenlaw.  Peter  G.,  068-34-2144. 
Greenspan.  Michael  M..  144-30-6336. 
Greenway,  Vance  E..  Jr.,  431-70-5072. 
Greenwell,  Jerome  E.,  338-32-2835. 
Greer,  Clifford  G..  Jr..  349-32-6889. 
Greer.  Jack  H.,  445-32-7747. 
Gregg,  Billy  E.,  652-62-8766. 
Gregg,  Otis  C.  Jr.,  228-46-6683. 
Gregory,  David  C.  151-32-2739. 
Gregory,  Duane  B..  531-36-5294. 
Gregory,  Frederick  D.,  579-84-2719. 
Gregory,  Harry  L.,  Jr._  248-74-4709. 
Gregory.  Helen,  142-32-8786. 
Grelner,  Arthur  E.,  345-34-0630. 
Grems,  Bradford  C.  III.  555-62-0338. . 
Grewe.  Gerald  H.,  506-46-3735. 
Grlder.  Donald  E.,  307-44-6009. 
Grles.  Charles  E.,  485-42-8542. 
Grleshaber,  Alfred  W.,  Jr.,  469-46-7106. 
Grlffln.  James  R..  Jr .  237-62-9558. 
Griffin.  John  B.,  Jr.,  577-56-5104. 
Griffith,  Alexander  J  ,  054-32-6278. 
Griffith,  John  C  ,  418-54-4242. 
Griffith.  John  G..  Jr..  517-44-6052. 
Griffith,  Rodney  S..  464-54-7439. 
Griffith.  Thomas  R.,  236-62-4219. 
Grlllo.  Edward  P  .  Jr.,  265-80-7008. 
Grim.  Garrett  D  ,  242-64-4640. 
Grlmaud,  Lowell  A.,  571-60-1717. 
Grimm.  Richard  W.,  285-34-5134. 
Grimshaw,  James  A.,  Jr.,  463-60-6870. 
Grlmsley,  Roger  L.,  295-36-0372. 
Grobsteln,  Joseph  A.,  191-32-6590. 
Grockl.  Vincent  P .  051-32-5763. 
Groff.  William  A.,  040-34-3016. 
Grohe.  Russell  L..  014-32-5250. 
Grohn.  Dan  A.,  465-56-4761. 
Gronlnger,  William  G.,  195-30-4108. 
Grosland.  Darrell  R  ,  478-50-9432. 
Grosman,  John  J.,  411-66-2914. 
Gross.  John  B.,  501-44-4574. 
Grossmann.  John  J.,  411-66-2914. 
Gross.  Larry  R  .  336-30-7573. 
Grosse.  Vinson  G.,  423-54-4914. 
Orossetta,  Bruce  D.,  526-66-3478. 
Orosvenor,  WlUard,  106-34-1537. 
GPOtbeck.  Ronald  L..  505-46-6453. 
Grounds,  Herbert  W.,  Jr  ,  280-34-8517 
Grove,  John  R,,  184-36-1014. 
Grove.  Norman  J.,  270-34-9233. 
Orover.  Melvln  G..  Jr..  043-34-5268. 
Growden,  Ronald  V.,  220-38-2438. 
Gruber.  Wayne  P  ,  460-64-6744 
Oruender,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  510-44-0295. 
Gruver.  Barry  C,  160-34-7866. 
Guarino,  Gilbert  B.,  157-34-4301. 
Guarracino,  Charles  P.,  228-58-6082. 
Oudvangen,  Jerome  L.,  502-44-6009. 
Guenet.  Joseph  L.  H.,  008-24-0872. 
Guenther.  Hart  J..  437-52-3310. 
Guenther.  Michael  A..  093-32-3967. 
Guenther.  Thomas  G..  010-34-7057. 
Guess.  Terry  J.,  467-54-4866. 
Gulberson,  Prancls  L.,  516-44-0330. 
Guldry.  Jeffrey  L.,  436-56-8920 
Guild,  Ralph  P.,  523^4-6696 
Gullmartln.  John  P..  Jr  .  521-54-6911. 
Guln.  Robert  G..  291-36-5001. 
Guise.  Ralph  P..  163-30-6440. 
Gulick,  John  P.,  185-30-7177. 
Gulick,  Lynn  E  .  565-42-3011. 
Gulllck.  Prancls  M..  525-76-2773. 
Gulllxson,  Jon  K  ,  567-48-6281. 
Guiiderson,  Edwin  G.,  390-42-1376. 
Gunkel.  James  R..  447-38-1341. 
Gunkle.  Bruce  W..  150-32-1189. 
Gunn.  Kenneth  M..  359-32-7368. 
Gunnoe.  OrvUle  D..  461-66-1354. 
GuptlU.  Roy  N  .  001-28-3168. 
Gura.  John  T.,  358-32-7553. 
Guran.  Claude  P..  381-38-7777. 
Gustafson.  Charles  R..  465-56-6243. 
Gustafson.  Jarl  S.,  172-32-5235. 
Gustavson.  Robert  L..  537-32-0035. 
Guthelnz.  Lee  M.,  292-38-3023. 
Guthrldge.  Robert  B..  183-32-4134. 
Guthrie.  Charles  E.,  412-60-8455. 
Guthrie.  James  W..  460-68-5776. 
Guthrie.  Michael  J.,  502-34-9102. 
Guttman,  John  T..  360-32-2523. 
Ouwang.  William  C.  Jr.,  176-36-0763. 


Guy,  Alden  R.,  230-50-8984. 
Guyse.  Barry  D.,  569-58-5091. 
Guytou,  Ronald  L.,  414-56-9601. 
Guzalak,  John  P.,  115-28-8441. 
Guzlec,  Ronald  A.,  511-40-5323. 
GwUllam,  George  W.,  015-28-4261. 
Gyauch.  Michael  P.,  199-30-2881. 
Haars,  Nell  W.,  485-46-6231. 
Haas.  Barry  L..  210-32-7464. 
Haas,  John  J.,  Ill,  152-32-0973. 
Haba.  Gerald  E..  383-40-0889. 
Habblltz.  Clifford  L.,  Jr.,  219-36-9657. 
Habedank,  Otto  K.,  516-44-6704. 
Habgood,  Carol  A.,  145-32-7668. 
Hachmann,  Grant  S.,  482-52-3909. 
Hackard,  Charles  N.,  354-34-6323. 
Hacker,  Brian  M.,  227-62-2865. 
Hacker.  Kenneth  J.,  477-46-2419. 
Hackford.  Richard  H..  Jr.,  063-32-2477. 
Haddad.  Frederick  P..  Jr.,  288-38-9784. 
Haddlx.  Ronald.  275-38-3443. 
Hadcox.  Donald  L.,  437-56-7762. 
Haffa.  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  158-32-4266. 
Haga,  John  M.,  561-52-0570. 
Hagan,  Dewey  E.,  487-42-6386. 
Hagemann,  Kenneth  L.,  Sr.,  623-50-8579. 
Hagen,  Antone  W.,  280-32-3884. 
Hagen,  Gary  E.,  379-38-5284. 
Hager.  Ronald  L.,  617-42-2003. 
Hagler.  Rona'd  E.,  340-34-6187. 
Hahn.  Gary  W.,  479-52-9282. 
Hahn,  Gerald  E.,  440-40-0082. 
Haines,  Thomas  H.,  Jr..  449-64-8351. 
Hala,  Norbert  A..  481-48-1501. 
Halber.  Alexander  J.,  224-48-3071. 
Haider.  Ronald  V..  164-32-6415. 
Hale,  Charles  E.,  Jr..  240-56-0404. 
Hale.  Prank  D..  235-62-4231. 
Hale,  Hollls  B.,  Jr.,  407-46-7617. 
Hale.  Robert  H..  522-46-4517. 
Haley,  Robert  J.,  411-68-5750. 
Haley,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  415-70-2523. 
Haley.  Tommie  L..  523-50-8070. 
Hall.  Arthur  W..  III.  442-38-4609. 
Hall,  David  L..  578-54-2580. 
Hall.  Gary  W..  516-44-7488. 
Hall,  Jack  R..  231-52-7372. 
Hall.  James  T  ,  067-34-0738. 
Hall,  Joe  E.,  437-46-7417. 
Hall,  Johnnie  H.,  413-64-8353. 
Hall,  Lanny  W.,  504-36-1776. 
Hall,  Leonard  R..  450-54-4490. 
Hall.  Marllon  D..  463-68-5665. 
Hall.  Robert  J..  336-34-9716. 
Hall.  Robert  W..  Jr.,  226-54-4695. 
Hall,  Roger  M..  251-74-0798. 
Hall.  Ronald  E..  453-58-8803. 
Hall.  Ronald  K..  501-46-5113. 
Hall.  Samuel  L..  505-44-1214. 
HalUgan.  John,  194-30-4894. 
Halligan.  John  E..  460-68-2918. 
HalUgan.  Raymond  J..  479-28-2368. 
Hallman.  Jerry  A..  252-58-7628. 
Halloran,  Ronald  P..  064-32-0969. 
Hallsworth.  Frederick  P.,  028-30-2019. 
Halpaln.  William  L.,  441-36-8490. 
Halprln,  Edwin  A.,  Jr.,  283-58-6843. 
Halsey.  Gregory  A..  136-32-4525. 
Halstead,  Woodrow  J.,  Jr.,  578-56-1720. 
Halsted.  Ronald  L..  050-32-0204. 
Halt.  Charles  I..  203-30-2505. 
Haluska,  John  J..  Jr..  484-48-1788. 
Ham.  Howard  C.  Jr..  463-68-7174. 
Hamble.  Charles  L  ,  308-44-1658. 
Hamby.  Prank  J  .  489-44-6263. 
Hamby,  Henry  G.,  III.  051-36-0805. 
Hamlga,  John  V.,  360-32-2849. 
Hamilton,  Albert  T..  234-64-0140. 
Hamilton.  Donald  W..  151-32-0124. 
Hamilton,  Edward  E.,  264-56-1888. 
Hamilton,  Edwin  L.,  288-36-3253. 
Hamilton.  Jay  W.,  534-34-7644. 
Hamilton,  John  G.,  001-26-2652. 
Hamilton.  Kenneth  L.,  258-62-7603. 
Hamilton.  Linn  E..  279-38-2983. 
Hamilton,  Ralph  P..  217-32-3055. 
Hamilton.  Raymond  A.,  II.  534-36-6934. 
Hamilton,  Riley  A..  685-09-4407. 
Hammack,  Larry  C,  252-64-9362. 
Hammond.  Barrie  L.,  006-36-8646. 
Hammond.  George  R.,  II,  519-42-7079. 
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Hampton,  Patrick  L.,  281-36-0844. 
Hanby.  James  W.,  283-34-2409. 
Hanchey,  Jerry  L.,  430-78-5572. 
Hand,  Douglas  K.,  527-50-1714. 
Hand.  Robert  A.,  S.,  633-38-4978. 
Handel,  David  P..  396-40-2009. 
Handel,  Vernon.  603-60-0472. 
Handley.  Charles.  080-32-7040. 
Handley.  Edwin  D.,  Jr.,  218-34-8243. 
Handsel,  Roy  M.,  507-42-6672. 
Handy,  Burrell  R..  Ill,  437-64-0603. 
Handy,  Walter  R.,  Jr.,  229-64-0602. 
Hane,  James  L.,  306-44-7392. 
Hanes.  Jlmmle  W.,  Jr.,  412-66-8424. 
Hanks.  Alvln  L.,  617-46-2178. 
Hanlln,  Thonua  G.,  U.,  334-60-7869. 
Hanna,  Mark  A.,  263-56-4124. 
Hanna,  Philip  L.,  403-46-9440. 
Hannah.  Rol)ert  V.,  Jr.,  230-46-0438. 
Hannan.  Samuel  T.,  Jr.,  286-36-3661. 
Hannaway,  Daniel  G.  M..  039-24-5311. 
Hanner,  Gerald  P.,  348-32-6711. 
Hansen.  Clarence  L.,  306-34-9667. 
Hansen.  Herschel  E.,  464-44-3792. 
Hansen.  Orrel,  T.,  012-32-7867. 
Hansen,  Terrell  W.,  719-16-9421. 
Hansen.  Vernon  C  .  273-36-0236. 
Hansen.  William  C,  553-54-3446. 
Hanson,  Hans  E.,  471-46-1746. 
Hanson.  Howard  T.,  476-60-9726. 
Hanson,  Raymond  M.,  661-66-9461. 
Hanson.  William  T.,  007-34-2081. 
Hanus,  Robert  G  .  368-32-3983. 
Hanus.  Russell  A  ,  123-30-4447. 
Harbison,  Paul  W.,  Jr.,  202-32-1463. 
Harborth,  Nelson  L.,  456-72-4214. 
Hard.  Donald  G.,  008-28-1660. 
Harden.  James  A..  409-58-6467. 
Harden.  James  E.,  262-54-1469. 
Harden.  Kaye  M..  264-56-4339. 
Harden.  Michael  A..  258-66-7115. 
Hardenbrook.  Edward  J.,  132-30-9630. 
Hardgrave.  Gerald  D.,  430-68-2686. 
Hardgrove.  James  T..  525-96-3280.   ' 
Harding,  Colin  M.,  022-30-6860. 
Hardwick.  George  M..  410-66-1573. 
Hardy.  James  W..  493-44-7238. 
Harger.  Bruce  S.,  041-30-7062. 
Haring,  Wayne  A.,  501-30-0380. 
Harlan,  Michael  E.,  239-62-3071. 
Harland,  Bernard  S.,  026-28-8639. 
Harley,  William  M.,  531-36-5517. 
Harrncn,  Daniel  K.,  542-48-2767 
Harmon.  David  S  .  398-30-1591. 
Harmon,  Gordon  V..  524-46-4978. 
Harms.  Thomas  E..  216-42-3548. 
Harper.  Paige  L.,  Jr.,  564-54-9006. 
Harper.  Richard  B  .  Jr..  144-32-1872 
Harrell.  Travis  E.,  431-74-3246. 
Harrier.  Lamar  C,  261-66-8326. 
Harrlgan,  David  S..  022-26-2389. 
Harrlman.  Roy  E.,  043-34-3066. 
Harrington.  James  H.,  204-34-9128. 
Harrington,  Jeffrey  M.,  482-50-6962. 
Harris,  Ernest  G.,  545-48-1465. 
Harris.  Glen  L.,  389-42-3726. 
Harris.  John  R.,  100-28-9707. 
Harris,  Joseph  E.,  212-38-7782 
Harris.  Larry  W,.  362-32-0880. 
Harris,  Marvin  J  ,  265-68-8862. 
Harris.  Maurice  A..  224-54-5630 
Harris.  Michael  H.,  308-42-0604. 
Harris,  Michael  W  .  643-40-8697, 
Harris.  Patrick  L.,  619-42-5651. 
Harris.  Paul  D..  038-26-0439. 
Harris.  Richard  A.,  485-46-7776. 
Harris.  Robert  W.,  263-54-7281. 
Harris.  Rufus  D  .  456-60-2352. 
Harris.  Samuel  L..  511-40-6434. 
Harris.  Stuart  J..  490-44-2577. 
Harris.  Thomas  J.,  409-60-2103. 
Harrison,  Billy  M.,  441-40-3460. 
Harrison,  John  H ,  562-48-4924. 
Harrison.  Walter  J..  239-56-1422. 
Harrison,  William  C,  152-30-4861. 
Harroff,  Merlin  J.,  308-38-2526. 
Harrop,  Jerry  N.,  466-62-1791. 
Harry.  Larry  E.,  303-40-0221. 
Harry.  William  T.,  Jr..  244-62-7302. 
Harshbarger.  James  W..  570-54-6590. 
Hart,  Charles  G.,  522-44-3118. 


Hart,  Clinton  E.,  442-38-0152. 
Hart,  Donald  H.,  128-30-0645. 
Hart,  Hubert  E.,  Jr..  620-42-6814. 
Harter,  Cari  E..  317-38-0538, 
Harter,  John  L.,  131-30-0436. 
Hartog,  Rudolph  H.,  264-62-9065. 
Hartranft,  Franklin  R  ,  508-36-8089. 
Hartsell.  Monte  W.,  081-30-5014. 
Hartungschuster,  Eckbert  M.,  408-66-9261 
Hartwlg,  Ronald  C,  024-30-1604. 
Harvey.  Edwin  L.,  647-56-8346. 
Harvln,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  577-63-3459. 
Harwlck,  Alexander  H.  C,  521-54-6930. 
Harwood,  Larry  K.,  375-36-8941. 
Harwood,  William  R.,  Jr..  046-32-2426. 
Haseltlne.  John  E..  002-30-7644. 
Hasselqulst.  John  W..  608-62-0864. 
Hastings.  Allan  E.,  187-32-6608. 
Hastings.  Charlie  W.,  525-86-5003. 
Hasz,  Paul  H.,  325-32-0670. 
Hatch,  Everette  A.,  Ill,  223-54-8411. 
Hatch,  Timothy  H.,  506-52-0290. 
Hatcher,  Ronald  N.,  086-30-8400. 
Hatfield,  Jerry  H.,  465-54-3072. 
Hathaway,  David  J.,  075-32-1048. 
Hathcock,  Allan  C,  240-56-4904. 
Hatlelld.  Carl  M.,  442-44-2937. 
Hauck.  Jerome  C,  612-36-2770. 
Haug.  Gunter.  146-28-2865. 
Haugen.  WllUam  J..  270-36-0224. 
Hausam,  Donald  L..  489-46-7894. 
Hauser.  Jack  C,  677-62-7722. 
Hautb,  Floyd  P..  393-36-1338. 
Haviland,  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  043-34-0167. 
Havranek.  Richard  J.,  068-30-0109. 
Hawes,  Gary  T.,  518-38-9401. 
Hawk,  Sheridan  K.,  373-36-6490. 
Hawk,  Thomas  W..  182-32-2267. 
Hawkins.  Douglas  S..  226-68-0772. 
Hawkins.  Grady  H..  241-66-3317. 
Hawkins,  Houston  T.,  261-62-6167. 
Hawkins.  James  T..  416-63-4314. 
Hawkins.  Joel  A..  233-66-9067. 
Hawkins.  Lowell  P..  272-38-7206. 
Hawortb.  Wendell  L..  534-36-5281. 
Hayashl.  Melvln.  675-38-4026. 
Hayden.  Albert  H..  Jr..  229-46-5589. 
Hayden.  Oaylord  V..  351-30-2630. 
Hayes,  Robert  L.,  333-34-8636. 
Hayes,  William  A.,  Jr.,  026-30-8556. 
Hayes,  William  L.,  362-44-2679. 
Hayhurst,  Edward  V.,  Jr.,  543-44-6491. 
Hayman.  Sheppard  L.,  220-34-9613. 
Haynes,  Ronald  D.,  351-32-2785. 
Haynle,  Donald  G.,  212-38-O073. 
Hays,  Philip  V.,  316-44-4267. 
Hazard,  Christopher  W.,  302-36-4429. 
Heacox,  Donald  J..  313-38-5614. 
Head.  Edward  J.,  226-52-1178. 
Head,  James  W.,  423-52-7579. 
Head,  Roger  C,  554-54-2691. 
Head,  Sidney  A.,  Jr.,  566-48-2395. 
Headley.  Robert  R.,  265-60-1676. 
Heald.  Eugene  J.,  006-34-8465. 
Healy,  Michael  J.,  087-28-0480. 
Healy,  Raymond  G.,  578-52-1745. 
Healy,  Raymond  V.,  077-32-2008. 
Heaney,  Patrick,  180-34-5664. 
Heaphy,  Arthur  J.,  Jr.,  001-28-3373. 
Hearron,  Clifford  D.,  539-30-7154. 
Heath,  Cale  B.,  062-34-8468. 
Heath.  Robert  E..  II.  062-34-8251. 
Heath,  William  P.,  418-42-2738. 
Hebebrand,  Roger  C,  556-52-3296. 
Heberleln,  Louis  H..  Jr.,  082-32-4388. 
Hebert,  Lawrence  R..  513-34-1117. 
Heblnck,  Robert  V.,  461-60-8672. 
Hebrank,  Andrew  N.,  473-36-8103. 
Heck,  David  A.,  281-34-3024. 
Heck.  Walter  R.,  233-66-5089. 
Hecker.  John  P.,  504-36-0077. 
Hedgecock,  William  T.,  547-68-0596. 
Hedln,  Vance  A.,  519-42-8769. 
Heerbrandt,  Anthony  C,  673-36-7546. 
Heflebower.  Charles  R.,  467-68-8234. 
Hefley,  William  T.,  Jr.,  658-48-4770. 
Hegstrom,  Roger  J.,  533-34-2475. 
Heide,  John  W.,  553-54-9036. 
Heideman,  David  A..  346-32-3985. 
Heler,  Joseph  P.,  510-30-4734. 
Hell.  Theodore  B.,  672-60-4366. 


Helm.  Robert  L..  358-30-4188. 
Helmel,  Roy  P.,  II,  176-33-3933. 
Helnlnger.  Marvin  W..  313-38-9334. 
Helnleln,  William  H.,  063-34-1533. 
Helnrlcb.  Amle  J.,  335-34-0300. 
Helnrlcb.  Hans  C.  317-32-5819. 
Helnze,  Dieter  H.,  058-34-3163. 
Helnzman,  Richard  R.,  328-34-6668. 
Helser,  Lee  R.,  206-34-6694. 
Heivilln,  Thomas  S.,  482-38-8499. 
Helfrlch,  James  P.,  357-34-5099. 
Hellauer,  William  A.,  046-32-8700. 
Heller,  Paul  O.,  361-34-3516. 
Helller,  Richard  G.,  259-04-5508. 
Helllkson,  Larry  D.,  482-46-8588. 
Helmlg,  Kenneth  M.,  213-42-2305. 
Helmuth,  Dwlght  H.,  500-42-6336. 
Helt,  Harold  C,  Jr.,  169-36-4549. 
Helt,  Robert  C,  310-42-6208. 
Hemmlnger.  David  W.,  287-36-4380. 
Henderson.  Earl  J.,  455-60-2594. 
Henderson,  Eldon  D.,  523-50-7800. 
Henderson,  Joe  C.  464-64-8296. 
Henderson.  John  D.,  424-48-8119. 
Henderson,  Joseph  M.,  Jr.,  410-68-7841. 
Henderson,  Lael  W.,  520-38-7988. 
Henderson,  Richard  E.,  523-48-5943. 
Hendrick,  David,  067-32-9590. 
Hendrlckson,  James  L.,  513-42-3125. 
Hendrlckson,  James  L.,  302-36-3077. 
Hendricx,  Charles  L.,  539-32-4860. 
Hendrlx,  Jerry  B.,  450-54-3690. 
Hendrlx,  William  H.,  239-52-6341. 
Henghold,  William  M.,  266-54-4981. 
Henkelman,  James  P.,  395-40-2887. 
Hennessey,  John  B.,  009-30-7948. 
Hennessy.  David  A,  469-42-8431. 
Hennessy.  Robert  D..  226-56-3569. 
Henrlch.  Norman  J.,  324-32-6233. 
Henry,  Donald  D.,  315-38-6113. 
Henry,  Larry  L.,  405-54-3759. 
Henry.  Ronald  E  ,  224-52-9251. 
Henscheld.  Robert  H  .  519-46-3001. 
Hentges.  William  J..  638-36-5466. 
Hentges.  William  J.,  490-44-0986 
Henton,  Harold  H.,  163-32-8122. 
Henton,  Larry  D.,  451-66-4106. 
Henzler.  Aloyslus  W.,  526-46-5635. 
Hepner.  Dennis  L  .  159-32-9884 
Heppell.  Stephen  E..  555-00-6283. 
Herbert.  Neville  C,  427-66-0957. 
Herbster,  Donald  T,  502-42-6243. 
Hernandez,  Clare  M.,  466-50-4789. 
Hernandez.  Johnny,  728-05-5158. 
Hernandez.  Louis.  Jr..  232-64-7536. 
Hemdon,  Prank  M.,  Ill,  426-78-9709. 
Herre.  Frederick  P..  627-60-3694. 
Herrlck,  William  C.  263-64-3864. 
Herrln.  Billy  R..  253-44-6883. 
Herring.  Kenneth  D..  455-60-6617. 
Herrlngton.  David  J..  075-28-3930. 
Herrlngton,  John  H.,  184-32-6770. 
Herron.  Kerry  G.,  431-74-1734. 
Hertzler.  Kenneth  W..  166-32-0074. 
Hertzog,  Randolph  B   E.,  181-32-2493. 
Herzberg,  Allen  P.,  Jr.,  524-56-2987. 
Herzog.  Raymond  L.,  Jr.,  410-68-2813. 
Hesler.  Robert  J.,  113-30-4364. 
Hesp,  David  L.,  541-44-8000. 
Hess.  George  M.,  Jr.,  221-26-0334. 
Hess.  Leon  E..  185-34-8370. 
Hester,  Ira  L.,  249-70-8252. 
Hester,  Joe  W.,  410-64-1928. 
Heston.  Robert  A.,  275-38-7720. 
Heubusch.  Charles  J.,  126-36-6133. 
Heuschkel.  Austin  L  ,  523-50-0739. 
Hewett,  Gary  W..  503-50-1377. 
Hewitt,  Harry  R.,  265-54-3166 
Heyde,  Thomas  M.,  489-40-2286 
Heye,  Paul  P.,  452-58-9456. 
Hlckey.  Edward  C,  Jr.,  022-28-6387. 
Hickman.  David  M..  505-44-5196. 
Hickman,  Donald  W.,  479-44-4520. 
Hickman,  Geoffrey  R.,  079-34-7260. 
Hickman,  Roger  A.,  469-42-9829. 
Hickman,  Warren  W.,  528-56-3924. 
Hlckok,  Philip  A.,  Jr.,  216-38-6077. 
Hicks.  Charles  P..  102-28-7796. 
Hicks,  Donald  B.,  459-68-7433. 
Hicks.  Gary  L..  198-30-0519. 
Hicks,  Jimmy  C.  469-66-8604. 
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L.,  525-86-6772. 
RiDdman  P.,  180-34-^423. 
Thomas  C.  541-44-9618. 
David  O.,  003-28-0987. 

H..  575-38-9849. 
Charles  C,  326-36-3164. 
Erma  J.,  235-58-7109. 
Lennla  L.,  527-42-1763. 
Page  W..  Jr..  218  34-0950. 
Thomas  J  .  lU,  007-38-8811. 
T.,  ni.  237-62-9927. 
P..  481-48-0408. 
James  L.,  186-34-8769. 
WUllam  T.,  553-50-3325. 
Robert  W.,  Jr.,  174-34-3471. 
.  Ralph  H..  n.  532-36-2788. 
,  John  W.,  440-43-1998. 
Larry  L..  538-36-8623. 
Oary  E.  569-50-5964. 

Gregory  G..  099-32-7264. 
T.,  478-48-6413. 
A.,  166-32-7097. 
G  .  518-36-8837. 
467-56-0088. 
J.,  525-90-8409. 
132-22-7362. 
W.,  238-64-6341. 
Seorge.  III.  210-30-3604. 

Douglas  v..  517-44-2207. 
Michael  W.,  388-38-3922. 

Roderick  E..  371-38-0362. 
Paul  A..  310  40  4419. 
Robert  B..  021-30-4462. 
uce  J.,  Jr.,  521-46-6923. 
Eiward  E..  135-32-9197. 
Joseph  v.,  154-28-2024. 
J  ames  F..  452-66-1999. 
(lary  R..  515-34-9438. 
J  ames  M.,  462-56-4139. 
Rodney  L.,  509-30-9463. 
EUwood  P.,  III.  532-38-2100. 
Patricia  A  .  18T-2&-9083. 
Ill,  435-50-4814. 
F.,  132-30-9172. 
R ,  267-52-0960. 
Ji^eph  P.,  207-28-7602. 
ur  O..  002-28-2285. 
G.,  484-48-6527. 
Larry  O..  499-44-7605. 
J.,  541-46-1963. 
A.,  463-56-0633. 

eM.  in,  284-38-8541. 
C ,  258-66-8204. 
en  S.,  578-50-4749. 
F|emlng  C,  Jr.,  457-56-2216. 
.ErrolS,  091-30-0116. 
Henry  M.,  243-72-9213. 
.fames  L.,  Jr.,  419-52-7508. 
J)hn  P.,  039-24-6988. 
Lsroy.  506^0-8814. 
Clifford  A.,  522-36-2843. 
L.,  340-34-«041. 
T)iomas  E..  315-36-3318. 
Stuart  A..  008-28-9559. 
W..  421-44-2645. 
L..  443^2-1284. 
Richard  L.,  039-24-4651. 
William  M.,  518-44-2867. 
Richard  W.,  392-36-0666. 
3tto  W..  Jr.,  456-58-3226. 
L.,  535-34-7076. 
P..  135-28-6399. 
Alchard  L..  282-36-6601. 
Jpseph  W.,  240-56-5392. 
Irving  L.,  235-60-4484. 
James,  193-32-5714. 
Jerome  E.,  217-40-1956. 
John  A.,  343-30-4838. 
John  M..  179-32-5510. 
.  Irthur  T..  462-62-5269. 
C , 529-62-1470. 
Charles  E.,  431-70-4309. 
Jl  mes  B.,  267-58-0381. 
Ji  imes  J.,  Jr.,  044-30-5974. 
Jdhn  E.,  023-30-8528. 
VMlUlam  E.,  460-58-1532. 
G.,  246-56-7663. 
John  C,  224-54-4551. 

C,  053-32-1256. 
Thomas  A.,  466-64-3982. 
A.,  163-»t-9463. 
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Hohwlesner,  William  H..  644-46-8207. 

Hoklns.  Albert  H.,  144-30-3784. 

Hoksch.  OrvUle  J..  Jr..  483-34-9960. 

Holbrook.  Robert  A.,  Jr..  016-30-2470. 

Holcomb.  Robert  Q..  625-76-5631. 

Holcomb.  Veirnon  C.  466-62-9999. 

Holden,  Cnarles  H.,  456-56-3231. 

Uolden,  Raymond  D.,  371-38-0912. 

Holder,  Charles,  III.  222-26-0994. 

Hole.  Douglas  R.,  187-32-9239. 

Holland.  David  R..  029-28-9553. 

Holland,  James  T.,  179-32-6965. 

Hollender.  Arthur  H.,  331-36-0752. 

HoUer.  James  W.,  III.  115-30-6431. 

Hollers,  Arthur  D.,  450-60-6868. 

Holley.  CarroU  J..  560-50-7924. 

HoUey,  James  R.,  457-58-8601. 

Holley,  Thurston  C.  462-60-6883. 

HolUman,  Albert  B.,  456-60-6171. 

HolUnga,  Kenneth  L.,  484-46-8624. 

HoUoway,  Robert  J..  538-34-0466. 

Holm,  Ralph  W.,  328  34-8246. 

Holmes.  Aubrey  N..  Jr.,  227-48-3812. 

Holmes,  Bruce  E.,  072-30-7779. 

Holmes.  James  L.,  Jr.,  047-32-0197. 

Holmes,  Richard  E.,  568-44-3820. 

Holmes,  Samuel  H..  436-52-5506. 

Holovlak.  Daniel  R.  J..  221-28-4474 

Holsman,  Darol  V..  470-46-1860 

Holt.  David  E..  469-40-3G32. 

Holt.  Joseph  H.,  Jr  .  238-68-8789. 

Holtzendorf,  Earle  B..  257-58-3447. 

Holycross.  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  280-38-6631. 

Holzbach,  Robert  J  ,  275-36-6888. 

Homokl,  Stephen  W  ,  146-32-8987. 

Honesty.  Maynard  L..  269-36-3517. 

Honeycutt.  Rembert  L..  187-32-2031 

Hood.  Robert  M..  237  66-9474. 

Hooper.  George  R..  Jr.,  420-40-2484. 

Hooper.  Lee  P.,  225-32-5804. 

Hooten.  Byron  R..  419-48-2580. 

Hooten.  Joseph  B  .  231-54-4123. 

Hoover.  Richard  D.,  312-34-0235. 

Hoover,  Robb  L  .  480-34-9115. 

Hoover,  Ronald  C.  514-42-7222 

Hope.  John  L..  544  42-9498. 

Hopkins.  Carroll  E..  458-56-7401. 

Hopkins,  Doran  L..  517-40-2597. 

Hopkins.  Jerry  L.,  227-52-1418. 

Hopkins.  Mitchell  D..  486-42-1431. 

Hopkins,  Robert  N..  142-30-6315. 

Hoppes.  John  D.  K..  314-38-5322. 

Hoppmann.  Frederick  W.,  Jr..  347-30-9846. 

Hora.  William  H.,  572-54-1786. 

Horan.  Gerald,  193-30-3800. 

Horan.  Robert  A..  110-30-2677. 

Hormuth.  John  E  .  262-64-0231. 

Horner.  John  C,  270-36-0827. 

Horner.  Merwln  H..  Jr..  135-34-5460. 

Homey.  James  H..  277-36-3118. 
Horton.  Claude  R..  Jr..  427-68-1817. 
Horton,  Henry  T..  264-58-8893. 
Horton.  Kenneth.  123-30-2671. 
Hosklns.  Donald  R..  540-44-4067. 
Hosley.  David  L..  430-64-6445. 
Hoss.  James  B..  518-44-6255. 
Hotlnskl.  Richard  M..  125-32-4192. 
Hough.  Claude  F..  ITI.  542-44-7075. 
Houle.  John  R..  009-30-4652. 
Houlgate.  Jack  L..  559-54-4092. 
House.  Francis  L  .  440-38-2763. 
House.  Weston  C  .  512-30-5783. 
Houser.  Lewis  M..  Jr.,  442-40-9766. 
Hovastak.  Michael  W.,  157-32-7543. 
Hovde,  Robett  J..  550-56-4600. 
Hover.  Jerry  W..  066-32-7410. 
Howard.  Danny  D..  538-36-2121. 
Howard.  Dara  L..  123-32-9166. 
Howard.  Dennis  D..  540-48-5905. 
Howard.  John  R.,  484-52-2143. 
Howard.  Robert  M..  Jr..  424-50-8422. 
Howard.  Russell,  Jr.,  226-50-0575. 
Howard.  Thomas  J.,  503-46-8808. 
Howe,  David  T..  521-50-6912. 
Howe.  Donald  L  .  496-44-4482. 
Howe.  Prank  L..  403-58-0173. 
Howe.  Henry  L..  476-38-0932. 
Howell.  Marvin  W..  329-32-7995. 
Howell.  Thomas  H.,  063-32-2529. 
Howell.  Thomas  W.,  240-62-6213. 
Howells,  Harry  W.,  166-34-«250. 


Uowells,  Richard  K.,  528-60-1 184. 

Howerton.  Clayton  E.,  413-62-1949. 

Howes,  George  f..  483-42-0587. 
/   Howley.  Michael  J,  379-38-9333. 
i    Howo,  William  Y.,  677-46-0724. 

Hoybach,  John  P..  226-54-0685. 

Hraslar,  Gerald  J.,  273-32-9676. 
;    Hruskocy,  Thomas  C,  310-42-9914. 

Huard.  Joseph  E.,  469-38-7248. 

Hubbard,  David  B.,  474-40-8571. 

Hubbard,  Edward  L.,  515-28-8059. 

Hubbard,  Hershell  R.,  403-48-6053. 

Hubbard,  James  W.,  543-52-6838. 
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Kerlln.  J  ames.  210-34-6282. 
Kerr,  Dairld  E  .  306-38-3425. 
Kerr.  Joi  eph  W..  163-32-6122. 
Kerr.  Ml  :hael  S..  570-48-2203. 
Kersey.  I  esley  L  .  460-68-5572. 
Kershasl  y.  James  M..  396-40-6998. 
Kersls.  A  lexander  J..  Jr..  140-34-5002. 
Ketter.  I  awrence  W.,  505-44-6631. 
Keuter.  ;  Mwln  L..  506-46-9386. 
Key.  Kei  neth.  424-^4-4788. 
Klechlln   Edmond  P  .  571-60-8260. 
Kiefl.  Ml  ;hael  C,  156-32-7408. 
Klehm.  C  ohn  K.  S..  644-40-6456. 
Klelplns  d.  Thomas  J..  534-38-4144. 
Klesllng,  David  L..  388-40-5077. 
Klesllng,  John  G..  314-44-1302. 
Klkta.  J(  hn  J..  183-28-4036. 
KUburn.  Richard  P..  301-34-1614. 
Klley.  R(  bert  A.,  028-28-0767. 
KllRore.   loy  R..  625-88-4909. 
KlUlan.   Tames  A..  075-34-2862. 
Kimball,  Robert  L..  142-34-2748. 
Klmsey,  Porest  M..  509-40-9800. 
Klmzey.  Reed  T.,  411-62-7565. 
Klncade,  Claude  G.,  Jr..  426-70-0031. 
Klncald.  James  W..  Jr..  444-28-8288. 
Kinder.    lames  M..  302-34-2321. 
Kindle.  ,:  ames  T..  151-32-4782. 
Klndury  i.  Victor  '     320-36-0033. 
King.  Ar  :hur  T..  •>..i-48-9629 
King.  Barbara  P  .  451-60-8116. 
King,  Ge  orge  S  ,  308-38-3933. 
King,  He  ward  L  .  Jr.,  041-32-2943. 
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King,  Ira  E.,  526-64-6666. 
King,  James  C,  169-34-3260. 
King.  John  B..  461-60-2211. 
King,  Jon  B.,  647-50-1274. 
King,  Michael,  573-50-7962. 
King,  Wllburn.  Jr.,  329-36-9582. 
King,  William  S.,  417-38-8027. 
Klngery,  Thomas  L.,  442-40-4003. 
Klngsmore,  Kenneth  H.,  250-68-2395. 
Klnnan,  Joseph  E..  263-56-4121. 
Kinney,  Theodore  R..  Jr.,  542-46-9132. 
Klnnle,  Carl  R..  267-64-9020. 
Klntlgh,  David  D..  181-26-7367. 
Klnton.  David  W.,  285-38-8110. 
Klnti;,  Paul  A..  398-34-0407. 
Kirk,  Wayne  C,  344-32-3086. 
Klrkeby,  Larry  D.,  503-40-1123. 
Klrkham,  Thomas  L..  540-38-0074. 
Klrkpatrlck,  <:;harle8  D.,  407-54-3896. 
Klrschbaum,  Klaus  R.,  K.,  040-34-6326. 
Kiser,  John  C.  226-46-2680. 
Klsh,  John  O.,  565-58-6648. 
Klshlyama,  Artiiur  Y.,  554-50-1436. 
Klssell,  Kenneth  A.,  235-66-7096. 
Klssner,  George  O.,  677-52-6671. 
Kitchen,  Marlln  R.,  382-36-9215. 
Kltowskl,  John  V.,  466-54-1021. 
KltUe.  Joseph  S..  179-30-0465. 
Klttler.  Dlttmar.  624-52-0366. 
KJellberg,  Robert  K.,  144-32-3708. 
KJosa,  Royce  M.,  604-46-7682. 
Klag.  John  E.,  100-30-5170. 
Klaurens,  Rex  L.,  512-44-6930. 
Klause.  Klaus  J.,  209-32-6236. 
Klausutls,  Normantas,  108-30-2679. 
Klein,  Edward  A.,  638-38-8245. 
Klein.  Hert>ert,  043-32-9109. 
Klein,  James  R.,  478-60-7282. 
Klein,  Mark  A..  208-30-6793. 
Klein,  Peter  B.,  060-34-6918. 
Klein.  Thomas  K.,  426-74-4071. 
Kleinhenz,  Hugh  J.,  278-34-5374. 
Klelser,  Eugene  V.,  Sr..  410-60-9166. 
Klett,  Temple  C,  462-58-0454. 
Kllck.  Jean  E..  321-36-3179. 
Kline.  Herbert  M..  193-30-3515. 
Kline.  Norman  H.  G..  293-32-7600. 
Kline,  Richard  L.,  510-38-4288. 
Kline.  Timothy  E.,  366-42-6741. 
Kllnger,  Armand  D.,  602-40-6648. 
Kllnger,  Robert  S.,  466-62-7423. 
Kllnke,  John  W.,  319-34-4798. 
Klucas,  Casper  H..  604-36-3551. 
Klumas.  Lawrence  J.,  089-30-8344. 
Klusman.  James  E.,  501^2-0318. 
Klutz,  William  L.,  Jr.,  457-70-9539. 
Knapp.  James  W..  127-32-1880. 
Knapp,  Rosalyn  R.,  192-30-6229. 
Knarr,  John  J..  241-64-7740. 
Knauth.  Peter  G..  047-32-1548. 
Knecht.  Ronald  J..  274-32-1719. 
Knight.  Andrew  8..  523-52-8327. 
Knight.  James  E.,  254-68-2794. 
Knight.  Robert  H.,  539-38-9877. 
Knlker.  James  D.,  457-66-6711. 
Knlpfer.  Ronald  E.,  622-42-8614. 
Knitter.  Leonard  G..  391-40-4209. 
Knode.  Charles  S..  579-58-5195. 
Knoll.  Rlckell  D..  032-32-6018. 
Knott.  Patrick  E..  465-66-9607. 
Knotts.  Jerry  E..  159-30-1608. 
Knowles,  Boyd  K.,  219-40-2241. 
KnowUng,  Edgar  C.,  227-56-6586. 
Knox.  Michael  R.,  005-40-7953. 
Knox,  Richard  D..  240-54-7843. 
Knudsen.  Benny  L.,  525-72-0490. 
Knutson.  Donald  O..  604-28-7988. 
Knutson.  Lawrence  W..  394-34-3201. 
Kobelskl,  Gerald  E.,  049-30-1035. 
Kobemus,  George  M.,  545-58-6991. 
Koch,  Dale  H.,  391-38-9372. 
Koch,  John  T.,  286-32-1411. 
Koch.  Theodore  H.,  Jr  .  111-30-3984. 
Kochanski,  John  M.,  521-56-1876. 
Kochls,  Philip  J.,  220-38-2344. 
Koehler,  Jeffrey  D.,  257-60-8795. 
Koelm,  William  W.,  360-34-2567. 
^oenemann,  William  S.,  060-34-8916. 
Koenife.  J'xieph  A..  443-44-7328. 
Koester.  Allen  R..  307-44-1089. 
Roger.  John  C,  614-42-6179. 
Kohlmann,  Dennis,  5e*-64-8885 


Kobout.  John  J.,  Ill,  521-52-2707. 
Koiner,  John  H.,  460-64-2669. 
Kolner.  Wylle  J.,  460-72-0639. 
Kolb,  Kenneth  E.,  499-42-4369. 
Kolek,  Joseph  R..  Jr.,  204-32-6261. 
Koles,  Ralph  M.,  561-62-0684. 
Koleszar,  George  E.,  140-34-9844. 
KoUar,  Stephen  P.,  677-68-3707. 
Kolt,  George,  152-30-8944. 
Kolthoff,  Kenneth  R.,  296-34-8939. 
Komnlck,  Norman  L.,  361-34-1666. 
Kondratowlcz,  Paul  J.,  013-32-7506. 
Konleczny,  Martin  P.,  157-32-4160. 
Kono,  Arthur  H.,  632-36-7336. 
Konopatzke,  Daniel  L.,  617-46-9613. 
Kontny,  Rodney  A.,  622-50-9834. 
Koonce.  Jefferson  M.,  728-14-0366. 
Koontz,  Gerard  F.,  217-40-7678. 
Koontz,  Wendell  P.,  606-46-2907. 
Kopke,  Kenneth  D..  334-32-6610. 
Kopp.  Robert  A.,  322-36-6343. 
Koppe.  Thomas  P.,  397-38-7946. 
Korlch,  Dick  G.,  379-36-9361. 
Kormanlk.  James  R.,  278-34-1160. 
Korotky,  Eugene,  081-34-6636. 
Korpi,  Raymond  C,  377-36-6076. 
Kosco,  Richard  J.,  181-32-5432. 
Kosnik,  Stephen,  108-34-6013. 
Koss,  Thomas  E.,  173-34-1049. 
Koteras,  Frankle  J..  464-58-7907. 
Kotter,  Robert  H.,  068-34-8706. 
Kotzun,  John  J.,  142-34-0109. 
Kowalske.  Richard  J.,  377-42-3228. 
Kowalskl,  Harold  W.,  Jr.,  468-40-1998. 
Koz,  Joseph  P.,  027-32-3644. 
Koza,  James,  152-32-6041. 
Kozak.  David  J.,  090-26-7741. 
Kozimor.  John  P.,  269-32-3605. 
Kozma,  Ronald  P.,  077-34-6286. 
Krahenbuhl,  David  W.,  388-38-1834. 
Krahulec,  James  R..  469-46-2308. 
Kralg.  Robert  E.,  077-30-8450. 
Krajczynskl,  Robert  G.,  188-34-5299. 
Krajewskl,  Donald  E.,  385-34-2223. 
Krakauer,  Richard  L.,  449-54-9963. 
Kralovec,  Joseph  A.,  489-38-1036. 
Kramer,  David  K.,  041-32-0863. 
Kramer,  Davis  J.,  475-40-5958. 
Kramer,  Oaland,  D.,  442-42-1771. 
Kramer,  Henry  R.,  521-56-1881. 
Kramer,  Paul  P.,  123-34-6442. 
Kramer,  Robert  T.,  624-40-9022. 
Kraus,  Ronald  J.,  061-30-7619. 
Kraus,  Kenneth  E.,  374-^(^-6966. 
Krause,  Keimeth  L.,  520-48-0764. 
Krause,  William  M.,  199-30-0649. 
Krause,  Kenneth  E.,  374-40-6955. 
Krauss,  Doyle  W.,  456-56-7393. 
Krausse,  Daniel  A.,  445-42-4226. 
Krebs,  Thomas  H.,  490-44-4019. 
Krebs,  William  E.,  639-36-8091. 
Krelsinger.  Robert  H..  Jr..  195-30-7634. 
Kress.  Joseph  H.,  208-14-6974. 
Kressin.  Paul  E..  125-28-6118. 
Kriese.  Willis  D..  476-46-4588. 
Krimmel,  William  E.,  377-38-8669. 
KrobuseK,  Richard  D.,  048-32-0195. 
KroU,  Richard  S.,  533-36-7618. 
Kronk.  Herbert  I..  214-36-7916. 
Kronz,  Ronald  L..  306-38-6940. 
Kropf .  Arnold  N.  264-62-8092. 
Krosnes  John  W.,  408-60-7217. 
Kross.  Walter,  113-34-0276. 
Kruczynskl.  Leonard  R..  019-34-0161. 
Krueger.  David  D..  390-44-3188. 
Krueger.  Walter  A.,  Jr.,  142-32-5199. 
Krumrey,  Gardner  D.,  455-60-6307. 
Kubiak,  Edward  T.,  477-44-5424. 
Kucera.  Charles  G.,  467-64-4800. 
KuczaJ,  Charles  8.,  166-30-9129. 
Kuehner.  Gregory  A.,  627-56-4412. 
Kuennlng,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  577-62-8166. 
Kuester,  John  R.,  160-32-1861. 
Kuhla.  Cletus  B.,  210-28-0031. 
Kuhlenschmldt,  Keith  N.,  310-39-1357. 
Kuhn,  John  M.,  054-34-0191. 
Kujawski,  Bruce  T.,  280-34-5780. 
Kulinski,  Thomas  J.,  316-38-7896. 
Kullgren,  Thomas  E.,  376-40-2756. 
Kulp,  Richard  W..  287-62-4386. 
Kumashlro,  Thomas  7.,  576-42-2617. 
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Kuns.  William  H.,  288-32-6245. 
Kuzemka,  Nicholas  W.,  170-34-8220. 
Kuzmack.  Michael  S.,  II.  292-38-6896. 
Kyle,  Arthur  C,  455-78-3803. 
Laabs.  Donald  E.,  474-38-0083. 
Lablonde,  Charles  J.,  399-34-1729. 
Laborde,  David  A..  437-52-0733. 
L»brlola,  James  M.,  579-64-2974. 
Lftbuda,  Albert  S.,  349-32-8580. 
Lacey.  Howard  T..  519-42-6070. 
Lacey.  Keith  N..  n,  524-48-0035. 
Lacrolx.  Robert  E..  136-34-9272. 
Lacy,  James  M.,  248-68-4753. 
Lafever,  William  D.,  304-44-6454. 
Lafferty,  Thomas  E.,  332-34-5070. 
Lafon,  Kenneth  R.,  212-3&-1768. 
Lafond,  Ronald  H.,  010-32-0487. 
Lafontalne,  Richard  M.,  468-44-8397. 
Lafors,  Kary  R.,  534-38-3731. 
Lafoy.  Joe  C.  Jr.,  456-68-8398. 
Lage.  William  P.,  Jr.,  047-32-6106. 
Lagerloef,  Joseph  P.,  340-30-1326. 
Lahti,  Richard  E.,  342-32-2935. 
Laird,  Gerald  P.,  504-34-3312. 
Lake.  Orley  L.,  510-36-5956. 
Lakin,  Earle  R.,  Jr.,  003-30-8269. 
Lamaida,  Terry  A..  564-54-7639. 
Lamarca.  Joseph  A.,  435-58-6303. 
Lamb.  William  C,  058-32-5562. 
Lambert,  Clifford  E.,  309-44-4291. 
Lambert.  Robert  G..  531-40-9561. 
Lambert,  Robert  L.,  039-26-4580. 
Lambert,  Robert  W.,  227-48-3784. 
Lamblase,  Nicholas,  Jr.,  027-28-7361. 
Lamers,  Joseph  B.,  390-34-4493. 
Lamias,  James  O.,  390-38-3776. 
Lamm,  Harold  S.,  484-46-6103. 

Lammers,  Kenton  E.,  543-32-9070. 

Lamothe.  Eugene  G.,  050-34-7185. 

Lampley,  Hinton,  Jr.,  416-52-0505. 
Lampman,  Richard  E.,  377-42-3541. 

Lamson,  Raymond  C,  640-44-9317. 

Lana.  William  W.,  079-32-8309. 

Lancaster.  Dudley  C,  466-62-1835. 

Lancaster.  James  P.,  241-54-1117. 

Lancaster,  Lanny  T.  G.,  462-64-8234. 

Landaiche,  Allen  W.,  436-58-9873. 

Landolt,  John  P.,  Jr.,  497-46-5640. 

Landry,  James  J.,  433-56-7776. 

Landry,  Jerome  A.,  438-66-3771. 

Landson,  Barry  M.,  560-52-1960. 

Lane,  Dennis  M.,  281-38-0601. 

Lane,  John  J.  G..  Jr.,  218-32-9619. 

Lane,  Jon  S.,  370-38-4268. 

Lane.  Michael  C,  238-66-5024. 

Laney,  James  E.,  Jr.,  258-64-5317. 

Lang,  David  M.,  503-48-3938. 

Lang,  James  D.,  350-34-1022. 

Lang.  Paul  M.,  166-32-7784. 

Langlas,  Ronald  D.,  479-52-8270. 

Lanier.  Eugene  B.,  428-82-2076. 

Lanier,  James  V.,  288-36-9903. 

Lanier,  Sidney  L.,  Jr..  257-64-9606. 

Lanning.  Russell  M..  447-40-7807. 

Lansdale.  Edward  R.,  577-54-6638. 

Lansell.  Robert  P.,  272-34-7857. 

Lanum,  Thomas  R.,  463-66-0912. 

Lape,  Gary  D.,  574-26-6930. 

Lapierre.  Raymond  G..  023-32-7003. 

Larabee.  Harry  W..  166-32-6698. 

Large.  Charles  C  552-52-8855. 

Large,  Robert  W.,  537-34-0624. 

Larlviere.  John  J..  011-34-8777. 

Larkln.  John  A.,  166-34-3810. 

Larkin.  John  W..  IIT.  446-36-6503.  ' 

Larkln.  Patrick  J..  081-32-5869. 

Larklns,  John  B..  in.  446-32-9548. 
Laroche.  Robert  P..  039-26-0763. 
Larsen.  Robert  A..  476-46-5398. 

Larsen.  Ronald  E.,  528-50-6773. 
Larsen.  Thomas  L..  501-44-0050. 
Larson.  Charles  A..  470-44-4506. 
Larson.  David  G..  396-40-4342. 
Larson.  Roland  R..  128-28-7608. 
Larue.  Charles  T..  Jr..  411-70-0466. 
Larue.  Robert  D  .  566-56-5261. 
Laso"Vl.  Richard  P..  384-44-6091. 
Lftsslter.  Larry  G..  412-62-0059. 
Latch.  John  L  .  2144-42-2056. 
Latham.  Rodney  M..  ti!8-80-7426. 
Latoiir.  Kenneth  R..  003-28-7864. 
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Latcurrette,  Robert  W.,  460-66-6663. 
Latt,  Joseph  E.,  068-34-6280. 
Lattlg,  Kent  W.,  349-32-7719. 
LatlUlpe,  WlUiam  M.,  052-34-1116. 
Lau,  Charles  A.,  468-36-6876. 
Lauchner,  Ronald  E.,  585-01-4907. 
Lauck,  Robert  E.,  491-40-4650. 
Lauduccl,  James  R.,  077-34-5517. 
Lauer.  John  C,  Jr.,  219-38-4280. 
Lausten,  Lawrence  R.,  042-32-2759. 
Lauten,  Gary  N.,  140-32-2193. 
Lavalle,  Arthur,  J.  C,  093-30-9906. 
Lavender,  Elmer  C,  II,  248-66-3104. 
Lavender,  Henry  L.,  578-54-6357. 
Lavergne,  Kenneth  O.,  270-36-7669. 
Lavln,  James  K.,  020-30-0183. 
Lavoy.  Alan  A.,  048-30-4746. 
Law,  John  R.,  384-66-0104. 
Law,  Kenneth  S.,  305-38-3773. 
Lawler,  Harold  K.,  355-30-1755. 
Lawrence,  Anthony,  077-30-9766. 
Lawrence.  Dana  B..  061-30-2202. 
Lawrence,  Kenneth  R.,  5H>-43-3495. 
Lawrence,  Robert  G.,  387-42-7196. 
Lawrence,  Stephen  H.,  453-66-3150. 
Lawrence,  Winston  G.,  214-42-8968. 
Lawry,  David  J.,  196-30-1777. 
Layton.  James  P.,  267-64-0167. 
Lazaroff,  Eugene  N.,  172-34-1911. 
Lazik,  Alexander.  119-28-0864. 

Lazorchak,  Michael  P.,  183-30-2988. 

Lazzarc,  Joseph  A.,  297-28-3371. 

Leach.  Ronald  8.,  201-34-3696. 

Leader,  Ronald  V.,  190-28-1112. 
Leahy,  James  T.,  067-34-6930. 
Lear,  Lawrence  P.,  541-42-1159. 

Leavenworth,  WUllam  H.,  384-42-4450. 

Lebaron,  Ronald  P.,  520-32-9748. 

Lebert,  Ronald  M.,  603-46-6656. 

Leblanc,  Irving  J.,  436-56-9103. 

Leblanc.  Roger  E.  J..  024-30-1087. 

Lecompte,  James  L.,  213-38-2183. 

Ledbetter.  David  L.,  498-42-9546. 

Ledbetter,  David  P..  460-62-2200. 

Ledbetter,  Larry  L..  420-44-3938. 

Lee,  David  R.,  060-32-3811. 

Lee,  Jack  W..  525-98-3932. 

Lee,  James  H.,  Jr.,  449-68-1261. 

Lee,  James  M.,  427-88-2538. 

Lee  John  C.  484-50-6343. 

Lee,  John  E.,  248-66-0903. 

Lee,  John  L..  461-58-2299. 

Lee,  John  W.,  452-54-3137. 

Lee.  Leonard  C,  004-36-1568. 

Lee.  Norman  I.,  HI,  035-26-7169. 

Lee,  Owen  M.,  499-40-8814. 

Lee,  Raymond  H.,  187-32-9255. 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  466-62-0523. 

Lee,  Thomas  E.,  264-58-3465. 

Leete.  Edward  M,.  008-30-6232. 

Lefave.  Joel  J..  362-40-5193. 

Lefevre,  William  H..  249-62-4868. 

Leffler.  Ronald  L.,  159-32-1918. 

Leftwlch.  George  E.,  Ill,  223-54-4493. 

Leggat,  Robert,  528-50-5454. 

Leich.  Frederick  H.,  052-32-0462. 

Lelghton.  Bernard  H..  156-30-2651. 

Lelno.  Richard  A..  048-32-6020. 

Leisge.  Stephen  C.  522-52-4501. 

Leist.  William  B.,  367-38-8035. 

Leithiser.  Christopher.  249-72-3032. 

Lekarczyk.  Robert  J..  309-42-0530. 

Lemieux.  Joseph  D.  W..  044-30-1698. 

Lemoine,  Leo  J.,  516-46-4658. 

Lemon.  James  P..  553-52-2924. 

Lenahan,  Roderick,  117-26-5754. 

Lenart,  Eileen  D..  175-32-4942. 

Lengyel.  Lauren  R.,  034-26-9779. 

Lennard,  William  R..  515-40-8134. 

Lennon.  Raymond  L..  Jr.,  032-30-6709. 

Lennon,  Thomas  J.,  445-42-4010. 

Lennox.  John  E..  144-34-3202. 

Lenox.  Hamilton  T.,  521-54-6919. 

Lentz,  James  E..  431-72-2854. 

Leo.  Alfred  P..  113-34-5038. 

Leonard,  Bruce  O..  Jr..  261-66-4289. 

Leonard.  Michael  G..  498-40-7943. 

Leonard.  William  C.  Jr..  251-70-1663. 

Leonardo.  John  A..  Jr..  130-32-8614. 

Leong.  Pook  W..  490-44-0131. 

Leonhard.  WlUlam  E.,  Jr.,  663-68-6979. 


Lepage,  Godfrey  W..  470-44-1306. 
Lerda.  John  A.,  215-40-2076. 
Lerro,  Pasquale  A.,  185-32-6855. 
Lesan,  Thomas  C,  276-34-5602. 
Lesavage,  Frederick  G..  474  44  4303. 
Lesher,  Victor  L..  224-44-5007. 
Lesseig,  James  C,  440-42-4811. 
Lester,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  403-52-4429. 
Lester.  Larry  C.  312-44-1668. 
Lester,  Peter  M.,  383-36-9574. 
Lestourgeon,  Dale  8.,  466-58-6241. 
Letelller,  Patrick  J.,  013-32-1542. 
LetZ,  Robert  A..  478-42-2760. 
Letzelter,  Cyril  J.,  n,  172-32-2261. 
Leuenberger,  John  E.,  II,  393-36-5743. 
Levins,  Robert.  HI,  143-32-4394. 
Lewis,  Prank  S.,  631-40-9449. 
Lewis,  George  T.,  Jr..  245-62-4048. 
Lewis,  John  P.,  433-56-2234. 
Lewis.  Kenneth  W.,  430-66-3438. 
Lewis,  Nell  H.,  373-36-5634. 
Lewis,  Roger  W.,  612-40-3584. 
Lewis,  Roosevelt  J..  Jr..  418-56-3430. 
Lezy,  Normand  G.,  035-26-0318. 
Llaguno,  David  R.,  Jr.,  024-24-8694. 
Ubucha,  Edward  J.,  037-26-6286. 
Lleberman.  Edward,  265-62-3256. 
Llegl,  John  B.,  609-42-7082. 
Lleplns,  Andrls  I.,  364-38-5760. 
Llesch.  Dale  B..  397-38-4648. 
Uggett,  WUllam  R..  291-36-9724. 
Ughtfoot.  Gordon  W.,  516-38-1688. 
Ughtner,  Jeffrey  L..  524-54-5898. 
Llghtsey.  Robert  H.,  248-66-7366. 
Llgon,  Joe  L.,  463-58-6940. 

LlUard,  Mark  H..  in,  285-38-4766. 
LlUer,  James  C,  364-32-3232. 

UlUe,  Marvin  A.,  479-40-8319. 

UUy.  Bob  P..  411-58-3007. 

Ully.  Relva  L..  233-66-3223. 

UUy,  Robert  C,  100-34-5443. 

Undbo,  Don  A..  501-30-6702. 

Undemann,  Eric  L.,  312-44-4363. 

Linden.  Robert  B..  267-58-2956. 

Llndgren.  John  O..  Jr..  538-36-6257. 

Llndley.  Thompson,  014-30-2646. 

Undqulst,  Edward  E.,  286-34-8864. 

Lindsay.  Joe  E..  465-66-1077. 

Lindsay,  WUUam  E..  Jr.,  183-34-9739. 

Undstrom.  John  A.,  474-46-3413. 

Llnenberger,  Donald  K.,  460-62-3544. 

Lingo,  Roy  W.,  444-34-6628. 

Llnhard,  Robert  E.,  092-40-9216. 

Linn.  CSerald  R..  543-46-2745. 

Linn.  Joseph  E..  Jr..  254-66-5684. 

Llnnander.  Marshall  E..  Jr.,  470-42-1238. 

Unsea,  Jack,  367-40-7916. 

Llpcsey.  Michael  J..  272-36-7384. 

Llpnicky,  Ronald  J.,  194-30-0654. 

Lippemeier,  George  H.,  079-34-6603. 

Llppincctt.  Edwin  W..  304-44-1439. 

Llppolt.  John  R.,  230-46-1572. 

Llptak.  Andrew  S..  297-34-6381. 

Llson.  Robert  H..  033-28-4248. 

Liss.  Walter  E..  042-28-2286 

Litherland.  David  D.,  314-42-8097. 

Little.  Betty  J.,  106-28-6487. 

Little.  Cvnthla  H..  199-26-6171. 

Little,  Jon  T.,  406-56-3137. 

Little,  Lawrence  E..  426-90-6014. 

Little.  Robert  O..  Jr..  247-66-5508. 

Little.  WUllam  P.,  065-34-8613. 

LitwhUer.  Daniel  W..  Jr..  267-62-7493. 

Liverpool,  Henry  C,  Jr.,  056-34-0623. 

Livings.  Harold  E..  102-36-9216. 

Livingston.  Lee  H.,  431-74-6350. 

Livingston.  Robert  D.,  230-54-9301. 

Livingstone,  Roger  A.,  115-26-9766. 

Lobbestael.  Wayne  J  .  379-36^104. 

Lobdell.  Harry  L.,  657-54-1668. 

Lock.  Michael  A.,  462-62-7075. 

Locke.  Anthony  W..  177-30-3670. 

Lockhart,  Hayden  J.,  Jr.,  235-62-5916. 

Lockhart,  Johnny  G..  466-64-6589. 

Lockhart.  Thomas  G..  236-62-8406. 

Lockwood.  James  P..  049-30-6369. 

Lockwood.  Timothy  J..  617-43-3171. 

Lodge,  cniarles  H..  Jr..  180-34-4330. 

Loflln.  Charles  E.,  Jr..  445-40-7348. 

Logan,  Lee  H.,  300-84-4708. 
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Logan,  M  irlln  L..  503-44-3854. 
Logan.  W  LUlam  P.,  202-32-181S. 
Logue.  D  ivld  R..  257-«6-6746. 
Lohr.  WlVlam  P..  30&-3a-fi630. 
Loken,  Thomas  A.,  388-38-4477. 
Lombard,  Herman  P.,  01»-30-S031. 
Lombard.  WUllam  H.,  178-32-694S. 
Lombard!.  Donato  A..  Jr..  123-32-3094. 
Lombardl.  Richard  A..  161-36-2531. 
Loney.  Ctarles  D..  455-56-4633. 
Long.  AlUert  W.,  Jr.,  439-54-3132. 
Long.  Ge^d  D..  516-36-7389. 
Long.  Gordon  A.,  665-58-2438. 
Long.  Joi  C.  539-38-9436. 
Long.  Le*i8  W.,  564-68-0618. 
Lonle.  Clkyton  C.  311-42-7302. 
Looke,  wilUam  P..  460-66-8418. 
Loomls.  Jfamea  L.,  301-38-9758. 
Looney,  liarry  N.,  300-34-5480. 
Loper,  PMlUlp  W..  520-40-2921. 
Lopes.  Diiarte  A.,  563-56-8921. 
Lopez.  0«rald  J..  266-64-^898. 
Lopez,  Minuel.  Jr..  467-60-6063. 
Lopez,  R4mon  A.,  264-62-7430. 
Loprestl,  peter,  162-32-9510. 
Loranger^  Donald  E.,  Jr.,  517-46-2623. 
Lorber.  J<)bn  Q..  483-48-7661. 
Lord.  Richard  P.,  536-36-8377. 
Loren.  K4nnetta  L..  6414-44-5323. 
Lorenz.  IJobert  G.,  264-60-3743. 
Lorenzlnt.  Dlno  A.,  164-32-8516. 
Lorlng,  JOhn  M..  Jr.,  531-30-7387. 
Lortz.  Ketidal  N.,  656-52-0501. 
Lotter.  K  snneth  L..  076-32-9177. 
Lotz.  Gea  rge  B.,  n,  195-34-3189. 
Loud.  George  K..  025-28-7670. 
Loughridge,  Charles  D.,  226-48-4540. 
Louis.  Ge-ald.  050-34-0104. 
Louk.  Pre  Irlck  A..  541-48-0677. 
Loundem  ion.  Andrew  D..  228-38-8037. 
Lounsbiu  jT,  WUllam  E.,  Jr..  567-53-1835. 
Love,  Job  n  J.,  in.  460-68-2456. 
Lovegren,  Nelson  L..  502-32-0493. 
Lovelace,  Cary  A..  440-34-0753. 
Lovell,  Joseph  B.,  482-40-7114. 
Lovretlch  Robert  J.,  540-42-2221. 
Lowe,  Chdster  A.,  Jr.,  255-56-1066. 
Lowe,  Donald  W.,  414-62-1375, 
Lowe.  Rofert  E..  546-48-1970. 
Lowenthajl.  Philip  V..  578-56-5144. 
Lowery,  Ifcbert  O.,  498-48-6849. 
Lowry,  Michael  H..  405-52-8443. 
Lubln,  Herbert.  080-32-3156. 
Lucas.  Da  Tell  L..  432-68-3881. 
Lucas.  Edirard  R.,  048-30-6286. 
Lucas.  Ge  raid  H..  261-52-8835. 
Lucas,  William  J..  562-56-1420. 
Luce,  Ton  imy  R.,  466-60-3814. 
Luclanl.  I  rank  J..  127-30-6615. 
Lucken.  B  erbert  C.  504-34-7236. 
Luebberrr  ann.  John  A..  523-46-8899. 
Lulsl.  Car  nen  A..  Jr..  324-34-6427 
Lukas,  Leonard  P..  025-32-5193. 
Luke.  Ter^y  R..  501-42-0604. 
Luken,  Lawrence  D..  303-36-8643. 
Lukens.  P  Dbert  P.,  184-34-4066. 
Lumpkin,  Donald  E..  435-56-2223. 
Luna.  Jos  sph  D..  565-50-3959. 
Lund.  Eu|  ene  H..  470-44-4699. 
Lund.  Jar  les  H.,  563-54-1430. 
Lundgard ,  Jack  P.  082-32-0812. 
Lundstrom,  Susan  L..  349-32-2462. 
Limg.  Phillip  E.,  446-^0-2763. 
Lunsford.  George  P.,  Jr.,  265-66-2492. 
Limt,  John  D.,  538-36-0356. 
Lupla.  Eu  ;ene  A.,  078-38-7184. 
Lurle,  Phi  lUp  J..  264-38-4594. 
Lusey.  Michael  K.,  554-54-6917. 
Lusk,  Richard  J..  074-34-2147. 
Lutkenho  use.  John  P.,  093-34-8266. 
Luxlch.  Lionel  H..  Jr.,  420-54-6403. 
Lyday.  Carl  V..  070-34-8949. 
Lyman,  Ji  ,mes  B.,  428-76-3135. 
Lynch,  D3  vld  C,  553-48-5420. 
Lynch,  H(  ward  E.,  218-32-7250. 
Lynch,  Ja  nes  J..  196-30-9000. 
Lynch,  Join  P.,  156-24-8132. 
Lynch,  Mi  ,rtln  J.,  502-44-9547. 
Lynch,  Ml  chael  J.,  374-44-0999. 
Lynch.  01  ban  H.  D.,  216-34-7337. 


Lynch.  WllUam  J.,  Jr.,  156-28-4820. 
Lynde,  Ronald  H.,  536-32-6646. 
Lyon,  Don  A.,  446-43-0199. 
Lyon,  lArry  B.,  446-40-3178. 
Lyon,  William  K.,  558-63-1316. 
Lyons,  James  D.,  Jr.,  465-64-8749. 
Lythgoe.  Michael  H..  316-40-9481. 
Lyttle,  Brian  D.,  014-32-9499. 
Mabry.  Everett  L..  256-64-7541. 
Macaluso,  Donald  L.,  532-38-6762. 
Macaluso,  Salvatore  J..  076-30-9395. 
Macaulay.  Kenneth  W.,  028-28-6295. 
Macaw.  Harold  Q.,  Jr..  659-56-7370. 
MacCracken.  James  C,  647-64-1347. 
MacCraw,  Robert  B.,  077-30-2664. 
MacGlnnls,  David  D.,  048-30-0160, 
MacOregor,  Charles  H. ,263-56-3632. 
MacOregory,  James  R.,  026-34-6167. 
Machado.  Arthur  P.,  011-30-7640. 
Machorek.  WUllam  C,  Jr.,  137-83-7394. 
Mack,  wmiam  B.,  173-34-6807. 
Mackenzie.  John  J.,  127-34-6543.  - 
Mackle.  WUllam  A.  J.,  095-28-9354. 
Macklem,  AUan  W.,  483-46-9696. 
MacnlcoU,  Donald  C,  156-34-6823. 
Macrae,  Aulay  S..  Jr.,  115-30-6200. 
Macrl,  PhlUlp  J.,  234-58-4052. 
Madden,  Dewan  D.,  549-44-0728. 
Madden,  John  A.,  Jr.,  426-82-6149. 
Madden.  John  C.  270-38-5654. 
Maddock.  Michael  W..  126-30-5166. 
Maddox,  Charles  R.,  522-50-4923. 
Maderla,  Patrick  P..  Jr.,  165-26-6870. 
Madia,  John  A.,  232-68-9536. 
Madlgan,  Richard  E.,  161-32-1198. 
Madison,  Henry  C,  Jr.,  465-68-7890. 
Madl.  Dennis  O.,  349-32-4484. 
Madsen,  Ronald  W.,  478-40-6970. 
Madura,  John  T.,  546-56-8608. 
Magaw.  MUton  A.,  135-34-3261. 
Magnusson,  Gary  J.,  084-34-8221. 
Magoulas.  Jerry  M..  247-64-0079. 
Magruder.  Daniel  A..  Jr.,  405-56-4746. 
Maeslg,  Charles  W.,  540-42-4391. 
Magulre,  James  T.,  478-^0-6623. 
Magulre,  John  J.,  109-30-5132. 
Magulre,  Joseph  J.,  522-46-9858. 
Magulre.  Maurice  J.,  Jr.,  254-60-2920. 
Magulre,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  019-38-4058. 
Mahach,  Thomas  O.,  491-38-3338. 
Mahan,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  518-48-2586. 
Maher,  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  019-32-7343. 
Mahler,  WlUlam  R.,  231-48-9804. 
Mahnken,  Robert  J.,  156-28-0602. 
Mahoney.  Bobby  R.,  466-50-4747. 
Main,  Davis  L.,  433-60 — 8621. 
Main,  Don  R.,  108-30-7091. 
Main,  James  R.,  638-36-2168. 
Main,  WUson  E.,  123-30-2096. 
Malnord,  WlUlam  R.,  458-58-4425. 
Malocco,  Robert,  033-30-5033. 
Makal,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  533-44-2619. 
Makl,  Richard  L.,  571-54-5174. 
Maklnen,  Robert  8..  368-40-3846. 
Malagarle,  Prank  M.,  438-60-5640. 
Malcom,  Charles  E.,  481-50-8623. 
Malcult,  Bernard  P..  300-36-5964. 
Maldonado.  Antonio,  582-70-8795. 
Malerba,  WUllam  E.,  040-34-3269. 
Malik  John  J.,  Jr.,  060-40-7824. 
Malln'  Benedict  L.,  336-30-7296. 
Mall,  Vance  A.,  442-40-0896. 
Mallchok.  Richard.  286-32-6615. 
Mallett.  WUllam  P.,  Jr..  100-34-8376. 
Malloy.  Joseph  E..  411-64-1636. 
Malone,  George  P.,  263-50-0432. 
Malone.  James  M.,  200-32-3984. 
Malone.  Keith.  D.,  368-42-9586. 
Malone,  Thomas  G.,  355-30-3257. 
Malone!  Thomas  M..  304-42-3608. 
Maloney.  Earle  P..  in.  005-40-7809. 
Maloney.  John  J.,  050-34-9274. 
Maloney,  Joseph  P.  Jr.,  030-28-9263. 
Malvaso,  Patrick  J.,  126-32-0636. 
Mamlya,  Roy  A..  576-40-8270. 
Mancarella,  Owen,  044-34-7681. 
Manekofsky,  Harvey.  047-32-6123. 
Maney,  Joe  L.,  242-5i3-5619. 
Manglna.  Joseph  A..  269-32-3064. 
Mangls,  Edward  V.,  517-48-5803. 
Mangiun,  Dennis  R.,  226-56-6529. 


Manlnl,  Gary  W.,  393-30-0470. 
Mank,  Russell  W.,  Jr.,  601-36-9888. 
Manley,  Patrick  J.,  470-42-6403. 
Manr,  Edward  K.,  110-30-6731. 
Mann,  Gregg  A.,  230-64-4613. 
ManneU,  Stephen  C,  539-40-3013. 
Mann  en.  James  T..  578-64-1946. 
Manning,  James  D.,  Jr.,  566-66-0178. 
Manning.  Keith  H..  444-42-6196. 
Manno,  John  P.,  569-63-8776. 
ManoUs,  George,  343-34-7394. 
Mansperger.  Thomas  E.,  277-28-1780. 
Mansur,  John  W.,  522-44-8763. 
Mantey,  Ervlng  W.,  397-36-9228. 
Manuel.  Jerry  B.,  176-30-3143. 
Manz,  Louis  B.,  Jr.,  464-58-2846. 
Maraska,  Donald  O.,  549-52-9296. 
Marberry,  James  L.,  428-78-8303. 
Marcan,  Robert  C,  639-38-4323. 
Marchlando,  Peter  J.,  Jr.,  325-34-5868. 
Marck,  Ronald  V.,  389-38-3193. 
Marcotte,  Harold  D.,  509-34-7079. 
Marcroft,  Kenneth  M.,  541-40-7629. 
Marcus,  Donald  R.,  423-42-6295. 
Mardls.  James  V.,  561-68-7827. 
Marek,  Thomas  L.,  565-52-4133. 
Marenka,  Stephen,  Jr.,  216-36-2678. 
Marlkle.  Peter  A.,  076-34-1614. 
Marlnlello,  Peter,  666-50-8464. 
Marino,  Lawrence  A.,  438-64-7480. 
Mark,  James  R.,  340-32-8833. 
Markette,  Francis  N.,  046-34-1130. 
Markham,  Gordon  E.,  536-38-0466. 
Markle,  Gene  L.,  543-40-6723. 
Markle,  Roy,  520-34-1687. 
Markle,  Terry  A.,  215-42-6363. 
Markllne,  Charles  K.,  218-40-0069. 
Markovlch,  Joseph  A.,  290-32-1608. 
Markus,  VlrgU  D.,  218-40-1695. 
Marlar,  Ronald  G.,  410-68-6235. 
Marler,  John  B.,  250-56-5860. 
Marosko,  Max  M.,  Jr.,  455-66-6455. 
Marquette,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  281-32-0710. 
Marriott,  WUllam  R.,  184-30-9244. 
Marschall,  Horst.  321-32-2046. 
Marsey.  Edward  R..  163-32-7660. 
Marsh,  George  P.,  Jr.,  306-42-8102. 
Marsh,  Robert  L.,  484-46-4687. 
Marshall,  David  W.,  099-32-0946. 
Marshall,  Harvey  A..  544-42-8852. 
Marshall,  James  K.,  432-74-1139. 
Marshall,  John  C,  453-72-4021. 
Marshall,  John  R.,  Jr.,  173-34-5463. 
Marshall,  Larry  G.,  511-34-7796. 
Marshall,  PhlUlp  W.,  Jr..  507-60-7501. 
Marshall.  Ronald  P.,  549-50-0867. 
Marshall,  Roy  B.,  Ill,  433-54-3828. 
Marston.  John  W..  014-24-4004. 
Martel.  John  H..  Jr..  008-24-6840. 
Martens,  Edward  A.,  497-42-3929. 
Martin,  Carl  R.,  247-60-9836. 
Martin,  CecU  E.,  255-62-3168. 
Martin,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  104-32-9162. 
Martin.  Edward  H.,  093-32-7284. 
Martin,  Everett  S.  G.,  Jr.,  010-32-8967. 
Martin.  Harry  O.,  637-66-9749. 
Martin,  James  E.,  227-50-1756. 
Martin.  James  H.,  410-66-9136. 
Martin,  Raymond  C,  438-54-3620. 
Martin,  Richard  D.,  353-32-9636. 
Martin.  Rodney  L.,  520-42-7444. 
Martin,  Roger  A.,  546-56-2327. 
MartlneUl.  Domlnlck  R..  193-30-5817. 
MartlneUl.  Edward  A.,  101-30-8939. 
Martlnes.  Jack  A..  529-50-4090. 
Martmich,  Raymond  J..  517-36-5796. 
Marvel,  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  471-42-9802. 
Marvel,  Melvln  M..  518-40-8292. 
Marvin.  Edward  L..  163-32-6709. 
Marx,  Donald  L.,  306-44-2726. 
Marzano,  Edwin  P.,  531-38-8627. 
Maschmeyer,  Carl  E.,  136-32-3006. 
Mase,  Roy  W.,  120-34-8067. 
MasUko,  Gary  E.,  506-52-0785. 
Mason.  Alan  C.  248-58-0463. 
Mason.  David  J.,  100-30-1446. 
Mason.  Jerry  N.,  361-33-6340. 
Mason,  Lasslter  A.,  Jr.,  261-58-6619. 
Mason,  Morris  C.  250-68-1221. 
Mason,  Richard  P.,  482-60-4669. 
Massey.  Rastus  O.  439-66-7348. 
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Massle,  Jerry  N.,  347-32-1603. 
Massle,  Raymond  P.,  Jr.,  226-54-0722. 
Massmann.  Thomas  A.,  330-32-7663. 
Masson,  John  D.,  338-32-3024. 
Masten,  WlUlam  A.,  Jr.,  238-66-8856. 
Matheny,  John  K.,  450-68-4191. 
Mather,  Dean  L.,  521-46-6681. 
Mathers,  James  I.,  361-78-4309. 
Mathews,  Jack  8,  Jr.,  270-38-2661. 
Mathews,  WUford  D.,  Jr.,  478-3ft-6062. 
Mathls.  Dale  V.,  667-63-3677. 
Mathls,  Joseph  P.,  350-58-4044. 
Mathlson,  James  R.,  393-40-3961. 
Matlsak,  Joseph  J.,  172-32-0776. 
Matson,  Eric  K..  193-36-0441. 
Matsuyama,  Oarey  T.,  575-40-0642. 
Mattels.  Richard  M.,  137-28-2859. 
Mattern,  Charles  E,  469-62-1406. 
Matthes.  Gary  W..  486-44-7103. 
Matthews.  Charles  H..  541-48-6835. 
Matthews.  Dan  C,  511-34-2698. 
Matthews,  James  P.,  270-38-2701. 
Matthews.  Larry  I.,  514-34-5129. 
Matthews.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  426-80-8249. 
Matthews,  Walter  L.,  256-58-3477. 
MattloU,  Daniel  T.,  168-30-3316. 
Mattson,  Robert  C,  543-46-1352. 
Matyaz,  Joseph  C,  190-32-6327. 
Matz,  Ronald  L.,  473-52-5100. 
Maughan,  Peter  K.,  629-46-9674. 
Mauldln,  Stephen  L.,  Jr.,  243-58-8784. 
Mauldln,  WlUlam  T.,  416-54-4540. 
Mauton.  Clifford  J.,  500-38-0768. 

Maw,  Donald  L.,  536-34-9997. 

MaxweU,  Burton  L.,  444-38-4436. 

Maxwell,  Walter  B.,  467-66-4116. 

Maxwell,  WlUlam  N.,  571-50-1462. 

May.  Benjamin  L..  Jr..  449-64-4849. 

May.  Denny  L.,  540-40-7991. 

May,  Gerald  M.,  540-40-0246. 

May.  Richard  M..  Jr..  046-34-5411. 

May,  Theron  J.,  260-52-4619. 

May,  WUllam  B.,  432-56-1847. 

Maybaum.  Frederick  L.,  367-38-4064. 

Mayer,  Richard  A.,  248-66-3127. 

Mayer,  Terrence,  531-38-2378. 

Mayers,  Russell  S.,  160-32-6159. 

Mayes,  Max  D..  431-72-5831. 

Mayo.  James  W.,  in,  409-72-9712. 

Mayo,  Robert  E.,  366-42-1597. 

Mayou.  Larry  J..  118-30-6304. 

Maypole.  ThomM  A.,  359-28-5199. 

Mays,  Abraham  W.,  Jr.,  262-64-0024. 

Maywald,  PhUUp  V..  467-62-8886. 

Mazurek,  Norman  C,  579-52-8092. 

Mazzarella,  Leslie  R.,  285-36-0694. 

Mazze),  James  A..  232-60-1568. 

McAdoo.  Lowell  P.,  179-32-5682. 

McAdoo,  Patrick  G.,  439-60-0843. 

McAlear,  Kenneth  E..  494-44-4746. 

McAllister,  Robert  J.,  II,  209-32-0697. 

McAlplne.  Aubry  J.,  342-32-9034. 

McAnulty,  Jerry  D.,  453-58-5597. 

McArdle,  James  E.,  Jr.,  395-40-5114. 

McAtee,  PhlUp  M.,  020-32-8629. 

McAtee,  Thomas  P.,  491-40-4187. 

McAuUffe.  Michael  A.,  509-40-9446. 

McBarron,  Robert  J.,  404-48-2698. 

McBrlde,  Charles  W.,  222-24-4028. 

McBrldge,  Glenn  W.,  452-66-4459. 

McBrlde,  Kenneth  L.,  466-66-6984. 

McBrlde,  Larry  B..  455-64-5188. 

McBrlde,  Ronald  T.,  287-38-7395. 

McBroome,  John  J.,  522-54-6288. 

McCabe,  Donald  L.,  130-28-8662. 

McCabe.  John  B..  511-38-5111. 

McCabe,  John  M.,  142-30-6384. 

McCabe.  WUllam  O..  085-32-2047. 

McCafferty,  Robert  J.,  507-40-9214. 

McCain,  Harvey  G.,  450-62-4319. 

McCaU.  Edward  D.,  152-28-4823. 

McCaUum,  James  N.,  428-74-3511. 

McCann,  Francis  X.,  016-30-6517. 

McCann,  Thomas  E.,  459-60-4999. 

McCarey,  John  W..  527-58-6663. 

McCarron,  Donald  E.,  159-34-0052. 

McCarson,  Tillman  D.,  Jr.,  238-54-4611. 

McCarter.  Donald  E.,  241-46-7498. 

McCarthy,  Charles  J.,  101-32-1796. 

McCarthy,  James  E.,  008-28-4847. 


McCarthy,  Joseph  V.,  395-20-1139. 
McCarthy,  Michael  E.,  116-30-6079. 
McCartm,  Hiller  P.,  Jr.,  219-38-1477. 
McCaslln,  Patrick  D.,  205-32-2082. 
McCauley,  Henry  E.,  Jr.,  100-34-7404. 
McCauley,  Thomas  H.,  206-32-6820. 
McCay,  Thomas  W.,  266-68-7763. 
McChesney,  Jack  L.,  451-62-3464. 
McClain.  Roger  A.,  261-68-3537. 
McClanahan,  James  R.,  279-34-7220. 
McClelland,  Thomas  J.,  379-42-7860. 
McClenny,  John  W.,  238-60-7360. 
McCllntlc,  James  M.,  635-40-2213. 
McClintock,  Fred  V.,  189-30-3767. 
McCloud.  Michael  L..  485-^0-5614. 
McClure,  David  O.,  526-56-6206. 
McClxire,  Wallace  B.,  306-38-0971. 
McCluskey,  Ronald  W.,  353-36-0046. 
McColn,  Lloyd  H.,  Jr.,  410-68-8046. 
McCoU,  WlUlam  D.,  348-32-0194. 
McCoUum.  Frederick  O.,  Jr.,  254-64-3000. 
McComb,  Craig  E.,  486-48-7000. 
McConnell,  Allan  D.,  520-38-8908. 
McConnell,  Bernd,  413-68-8838. 
McConneU,  Earl  L.,  202-28-0028. 
McConneU,  John  M.,  518-46-8990. 
McConnell,  Robert  B.,  502-42-4947. 
McConneU,  Robert  J.,  239-64-6288. 
McConnell,  Timothy  P..  054-30-4828. 
McCord.  Richard  L.,  267-62-1193. 
McCormlck,  George  G..  Jr.,  569-56-4055. 
McCormlck,  Gerald,  355-32-0621. 
McCormlck.  Jack  E.,  310-40-8298. 
McCormlck,  James  B.,  426-84-5106. 
McCormlck.  James  H..  503-48-6226. 
McCormlck,  Michael  B..  540-44-4276. 
McCormlck.  Richard  M.,  227-54-4771. 
McCorry.  Terrell  D.,  284-34-3068. 
McCoy.  Charles  L.,  257-66-4192. 
McCoy.  Frederic  E..  11.  066-34-8388. 
McCoy.  Kenneth  B..  Jr..  309-44-1271. 
McCoy.  Nell  R..  473-50-7244. 
McCracken,  Lawrence  L.,  150-34-5469. 
McCracken,  Robert  J.,  443-38-1170. 
McCranle.  John  L..  283-52-9812. 
McCrea.  Michael  D..  209-30-0761. 
McCrea,  Van  A.,  258-74-8347. 
McCue.  Worth  R..  421-50-4281. 
McCullev,  George  G..  n.  263-68-5772. 
McCurdy,  Stuart  B.,  035-26-7019. 
McCurrv.  John  P..  241-56-6693. 
McCusker.  Robert  J.,  526-50-8238. 
McCutcheon,  William  L..  4BS-68-7527. 
McDanlel.  Bobby  L..  463-62-0812. 
McDanlel.  Bruce  L..  Jr..  458-68-7736. 
McDanlel.  Johnny  P.,  429-66-5623. 
McDanlel.  WUllam  H..  260-54-9393. 
McDermont.  Alexander  V..  566-50-3958. 
McDermott.  James  P.,  Jr..  120-32-3565. 
McDonald.  Char)e<!  W.,  ,101-34-9230. 
McDonald,  James  R..  258-58-8346. 
McDonald.  John  B.,  064-28-9325. 
McDonald.  Martin  J..  150-26-6777. 
McDonald.  Michael  N..  461-62-8300. 
McDonald.  Ralph  C.  443-40-6055. 
McDonald.  Roland  J..  Jr..  369-46-9871. 
McDonald,  WlUlam  C,  333-34-0259. 
McDonald.  William  L..  Jr.,  525-96-78.57. 
McDonough,  James  K..  157-32-4540. 
McDonough,  Larry  G-,  390-40-8832. 
McDowell.  Ross  G.,  286-36-0806. 
McDunnough.  John  W..  423-50-8614. 
McEathron,  Warren  L.,  4,'58-60-0422. 
McElveen,  Richard  P..  253-52-3518. 
McEnaney.  James  P..  052-32-4799. 
McEuen,  BUly  G.,  459-56-8007. 
McFadden,  William  R.,  405-56-1550. 
McPadyen.  Donald  W.,  240-52-8624. 
McPalls.  John  O.,  Ill,  463-72-4979. 
McFarland.  David  L.,  401-56-6599. 
McGarrlty,  WUllam  E.,  II,  414-62-1064. 
McGarry,  Thomas  A.,  482-46-5748. 
McGavern,  Cecil  G..  Jr.,  266-54-1338. 
McGee,  David  R..  Jr.,  386-36-5727. 
McGehee.  Charlie  R.,  486-42-7976. 
McGUl,  Alton  B.,  Jr..  459-62-5834. 
McGlnty.  Michael  D..  472-44-7356. 
McGoey.  Louis  M..  391-36-3000. 
McOorry.  James  P..  051-36-8667. 
McQough.  Bobby  P.,  464-64-2434. 


McOourln,  WlUlam  E.,  638-36-6780. 
McGovem.  William  L.,  186-32-5747. 
McGowan,  Raymond  G..  549-44-0601. 
McGowan.  Robert  W..  330-32-1305. 
McGrath.  James  T.,  027-30-4890. 
McGrath.  John  T..  168-30-6760. 
McGrath,  Ronald  J..  652-66-3169. 
McGrath.  WlUlam  J.,  110-26-8317. 
McGraw,  Spencer  D.,  162-32-6936. 
McGraw,  Thomas  P..  334-30-6336. 
McGregor,  Lome  L.,  Jr.,  368-36-6381. 
McGrew,  James  A.,  428-84-2433. 
McGulre.  Edward  K.,  467-64-2283. 
McGulre,  James  M..  541-46-3818. 
McHugh.  Eugene  D..  183-32-7113. 
Mcllree.  Alexander.  Jr..  050-32-2021. 
Mcllvoy.  David  W.,  337-36-0022. 
Mclnemey.  Michael  B.,  377-42-0530. 
Mclntlre,  Harry  D.,  479-60-6376. 
Mcintosh.  Raymond  P.,  234-62-1216. 
Mcintosh,  WUllam  H.,  461-66-9562. 
Mclntyre,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  216-42-6071. 
McKean,  Robert  E.,  462-58-7759. 
McKee,  Floyd  G..  459-50-3792. 
McKee,  Robert  J.,  Jr..  508-54-0892. 
McKee,  WllUam  C.  506-48-9063, 
McKemey.  Dale  R..  512-38-1885. 
McKenna.  George  W..  018-30-8601. 
McKenney.  John  W..  100-32-6469. 
McKenney.  WlUlam  A.,  ni.  145-33-7437. 
McKenzle.  Terry  M.,  448-42-2528. 
McKeon,  James  P.,  209-32-7649. 
McKevltt,  Alfred  J.,  119-30-7367. 
McKlm,  Kenneth  E.,  543-38-3384. 
McKInley,  James  D..  092-30-1703. 
McKlnney,  Craig  L..  230-54-5222, 
McKlnney,  George  H..  Jr..  419-54-0758. 
McKlnney,  James  P,,  183-34-4724, 
McKinnls.  Michael  P,.  450-56-0454. 
McKlnsey,  Thomas  M,,  308-46-3091. 
McKnlght,  Frank  J„  419-50-9420, 
McLaln,  James  E..  541-46-7645. 
McLaren,  Robert  D,,  106-30-8682, 
McLaughlin,  Clyde  W,.  531-38-6920. 
McLaughlin,  Edward  A.,  036-24-8143, 
McLaughlin,  Frank  M,,  Jr„  229-44-1346. 
McLaughlin.  John  J,,  225-58-2691. 
McLaughlin,  Larry  D,,  286-30-8398. 
McLaughlin,  Marvon  D,,  549-52-7100, 
McLawhorn.  David  W..  239-66-0226, 
McLean,  Terrence  M..  274-38-1845. 
McLean.  Theodore  R,.  266-42-5819. 
McLeod,  Raymond  W.,  249-70-8679. 
McLeod,  Robert  K  ,  370-40-2123. 
McLeod.  WUllam  C.  II.  645-60-0167. 
McMahan,  Jesse  T.  V„  497-46-7871. 
McMahon.  Gary  C,  463-64-3316. 
McMahon.  Robert  L.,  306-44-7319. 
McManus,  Kevin  J.,  067-34-6224, 
McMaster,  David  K,,  192-28-8943, 
McMaster.  Larry  L.,  479-54-0538. 
McMillan.  Michael  M,,  283-34-2860. 
McMUlen.  PhUlp  H„  097-34-3379, 
McMillan.  Eugene  L„  546-48-6338, 
McMlnds,  Donald  L,,  537-34-6847, 
McMuUen,  Thomas  E,,  421-58-3054. 
McMuUin,  Melvln  C,  Jr.,  182-30-4883. 
McNally,  Richard  A,,  364-42-6705, 
McNally,  WUllam  R.,  Ill,  570-54-7698, 
McNamara,  Wayne  J.,  470-46-7427. 
McNeil.  Charles  E,.  425-76-8580, 
McNichols,  Charles  W.,  ni..  273-38-7270. 
McNlff,  Thomas  E.,  Jr..  033-28-1920. 
McPherson,  Ronald  L,,  496-38-5462. 
McRae,  Michael  S,.  255-58-3829, 
McTasnev,  John  B,.  484-46-7095, 
McVay.  Lawrence  T,.  Jr„  024-32-1478. 
McVey,  David  T.,  563-50-5105. 
McWhlrter,  Jay  M,,  544-44-7409. 
McWlUlams.  Howard  H.,  451-66-9213. 
McWUUams,  PhU  8.,  548-56-1605. 
Meacham,  Arthur  R..  in,  373-40-9726. 
Mead,  Robert  W.,  548-54-3431. 
Meade,  Lawrence  K„  Jr.,  566-50-3700, 
Mechanic,  Jack  H.,  155-34-7481, 
Meche.  Norwood  J,,  435-58-2660. 
Meek,  Richard  G..  044-32-8787. 
Medina.  Jon  E..  558-54-6589, 
Medlock,  Michael  P„  254-58-3300, 
Meehan.  Dallace  L,.  202-28-2260. 
Meehan.  Robert  P..  016-80-4634. 
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Meeko,  boseph  G..  IV,  562-58-2233. 
Mehner ;,  Allen  E..  U,  189-33-8409. 
Meier,  1  homas  C,  54O-40-1837. 
Meinliac,  Robert  B..  573-46-6914. 
Melser,  Bruce  B.,  563-52-5733. 
Meisier:  ing.  Harold  E.,  351-30-1003. 
Melwal4,  Frederick  C,  516-48-1188. 
Mei£.ker».  Wallace  L.,  Jr.,  543-40-9813. 
Melby.  tarroU  H.,  473-38-7808. 
Melikai  ,  Mark  G.,  010-34-6633. 
Melin.  Carl  D  .  502-30-1605. 
Mellor,  Fred  W.  533-44-8099. 
MeUott  Virgil  J..  Jr.,  210-32-9626. 
Meloen'  ,  Harry  A.,  Jr.,  539-34-4881. 


Mel  son, 
Melvin, 


Mendel 
Menker 
Menzel, 
Mercer 
Mercer. 


Merkel. 
Merkle 
Merrick 
Merrill 
Merrltt 
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E)ouglas  M..  065-34-7236. 
Bonald  M.,  372-38-3290. 


Menard ,  AUen  J.,  433-62-5282. 


Robert  W..  445-44-9778. 
Eugene  B..  300-32-1119. 

Robert  J.,  266-54-3721. 

James  A..  516-54-9183. 

William  E..  Ill,  450-62-5557. 
Merdlaii.  Richard  S..  342-36-5843. 
Merelmm.  William  A.,  577-48-1606. 
Merinell.  James  W..  275-38-4144. 

Philip  A.,  399-38-4197. 

Gilbert  R.,  308-38-6407. 
Joseph  E.,  516-44-6776. 

Richard  H.,  519-36-7016. 

Robert  K.,  427-64-5590. 
MeschkD.  Edward  T..  400-58-8116. 
Meserv^.  Phillip  A..  556-52-9035. 
Messenger,  Carrell  P.,  232-66-9939. 
Messenger,  James  D.,  442-46-4667. 
Messerli,  Glenn  E..  345-36-2513. 
Messetfl.  Thomas  M.,  549-52-3444. 
MesslcU.  Kenneth  E..  523-54-3890. 
Metcali  Frederick  L..  007-36-2380. 
Metcalt  Stanley  B..  359-32-1919. 
MetsaU.  James  C,  390-42-5419. 
Metzger.  Richard  P.,  287-32-8418. 
Meunl*.  David  B..  393-36-0214. 
Meyer.  ^Ifred  M.,  144-36-0580. 

Charles  L..  284-34-8950. 

John  H.,  163-30-2753. 

llchard  A..  091-30-5293 
Meyer,  Robert  J.,  147-38-0113. 
Meyer,  koland  E.,  322-32-1812. 
Meyer,  fThomas  W..  520-46-5205. 
Meyer,  jwalter  D.,  387-34-6135. 
Meyers|)n.  Steven  O..  137-30-7457. 
Meyllni,  Larry  J..  254-58-4075. 
Meyr.  Herbert  C,  Jr..  569-52-0729 

,  John  M.,  085-32-8710. 
Michaels.  Bonald  S.,  510-38-2961. 
Mlchai  d.  Edward  R  ,  493-44-0077. 
Mlchelf  Gary  A.,  532-38-1653. 

Richard  S.,  469-44-3037. 
Mlcucc  .  Vincent  P..  053-34-9382. 
Mlelbncht.  Robert  D,  137-32-7350. 

.ee  A.,  106-34-5619. 
I'rancls.  206-26-2389. 

John  R..  540-42-3739. 

George  T..  376-40-4056 


Meyer, 
Meyer, 
Meyer,  | 


Mletz 

Mlka, 

Mlkels, 

Mlklta, 

Mllacel.  Alan  D..  444-42-0214. 

Milam 

Milam 


Miller, 
Miller, 


David  W..  524-50-8251 
James  B.,  456-66-4696 

MUber*.  Warren  H.,  089-33-7156. 

MUhoise,  John  C  .  Jr..  289-28-9711, 

MUlch,  Predrag,  286-36-3068. 

Millar.  Charles  M  .  Jr.,  428-62-6812. 

Millar,  James  D.,  336-34-7942. 

Miliar.  Balph  M..  250-60-3475. 

Miller.  Arthur  B.,  053-34-1646. 

Miller,  Billy  J.,  33-32-€366. 

Miller,  Charles  W..  158-30-4319. 

Miller.  David  E.,  077-34-6476. 

Miller.  David  L.,  518-58-4075. 

Miller.  Delbert  P.,  522-48-7466. 

Miller,  Dennis  R.,  510-36-3369. 

Miller.  Edmund  B.,  Ill,  177-30-3431. 

Miller.  Predrlc  L  .  319-36-6483. 

B«ller.  Gayland  O..  466-44-9381. 

Miller.  Gerald  L..  345-33-8748. 

Miller,  Herbert  W.,  421-52-8857. 

Miller,  Jackie  D..  523-46-8931. 

Miller,  James  C,  Jr..  211-32^769. 

Miller,  James  B..  268-38-0341 

Miller,  Jere  M.,  210-30-2300. 


Jerrold  A..  276-38-1502. 
Joe  E..  2SS-60-5166. 


Miller,  John  A.,  317-40-7614. 
Miller,  John  T..  Jr..  525-82-0404. 
Miller,  John  W.,  481-48-9305. 
Miller,  Kenneth  G.,  223-56-9371. 
Miller,  Larry  N.,  225-48-4364. 
Miller,  Richard  B.,  219-36-8942 
Miller,  Robert  A.,  577-56-4096. 
Miller,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  524-48-7396. 
Miller,  Robert  J.,  493-38-9422. 
Miller.  Roger  M.  529-48-8892. 
MUler.  Stephen  B.,  507-50-8685. 
Miller,  Terry  C,  505-42-6939. 
Miller.  Thomas  K.,  Jr.,  56&-60-8186. 
Miller,  Warren  E.,  516-52-9577. 
Miller.  William  H..  058-32-6018. 
MUler,  William  W.,  181-34-7402. 
Milligan,  Kenneth  B..  443-38-0583. 
Mlllikln,  Jay  P.,  273-36-5044. 
MiUlngton,  Walter  S..  436-58-1831. 
Mills,  Bruce  D.,  403-46-1544. 
Mills,  David  P.,  048-33-7850. 
Mills,  Harold  W.,  Jr.  231-52-6081. 
Mills.  James  E.,  Jr.,  239-66-0632. 
MUls,  Leroy,  242-58-5831. 
Milne,  Robert  J.,  372-44-2807. 
Mllner.  David  B..  426-66-2513. 
Milstead.  Jay  D.,  527-56-2211. 
Minardi.  John  F.,  266-56-2376. 
Mincey.  WUlard  K..  249-68-0348. 
Mlneau.  Krlstlan  M.,  030-30-1299. 
Miner.  Peter  S.,  001-34-0249. 
Mingle.  Norman  A..  092-34-8114. 
Minkler.  John  A..  542-40-5521. 
Mlnter,  Paul  E..  231-54-1658. 
Miranda.  Frederick  J.,  101-32-0672. 
Mitchell,  Bobble  L.,  456-54-2323. 
Mitchell,  Charles  R.,  421-54-3607. 
Mitchell.  Claude  D.,  571-50-3326. 
Mitchell,  David  E..  224-52-9477. 
Mitchell,  Edward  H..  544-46-9023. 
Mitchell.  Ellsworth  L.,  526-84-2159. 
Mitchell,  Gary  W..  485-36-8990. 
Mitchell.  James  U.,  Jr..  248-70-8380. 
Mitchell,  Lawrence  A..  233-64-9541. 
Mitchell.  Malcolm  G..  046-32-3121. 
Mitchell.  McMorrls.  439-58-8817. 
Mitchell,  Robert  J.,  143-32-1217. 
Mitchell,  Thomas  J.,  093-34-3916. 
Mitchell.  William  A.,  467-54-0321. 

Mitchell,  William  B.,  409-68-5421. 

MIttelman,  Gerald,  360-26-4821. 

Moats,  Wilton  B..  Jr..  571-44-1159. 

Mobley.  Edwin  H..  559-54-6957. 

Mobley.  Jack  F.,  256-48-5783. 

Mock,  James  W.,  Ill,  254-54-7310. 

Modolo,  Jermone  M.,  106-32-8142. 

Moe,  Thomas  N..  226-56-3622. 

Moeller.  George  H  ,  479-38-4579. 

Moelmann,  John  B.,  368-40-7755. 

Moen.  James  A.,  482-50-9851. 
Moenlng,  William  C,  178-34-5853. 

Mohn,  Kermit  S.,  213-38-1151. 

Mohre.  John  L.,  II.  488-40  5337. 

Mokuau.  Norma  L.  K.,  575-42  0067 

Mollnet.  Pausto  E.,  Jr..  520-46-3185 

Mollenkopf.  Dale  L..  189-34-6885. 

Molter.  Donald  W..  176  24-7271. 

Molvar.  Jan  T.,  543-44-1321. 

Monahan.  George  F.,  061-30-7706. 

Monahan.  John  E..  119-32-5389. 

Money.  Richard  W.,  571-54-9159. 

Monnett,  James  P.,  286-28-8757. 

Moore,  John  L,  455-58-2716. 

Monroe.  Earle  S  .  124-34-8672. 

Monsour.  Lawrence  P.,  469-44-8209. 

Montebello,  Andrew  A.,  in.  498-42-6937. 

Montgomery,  Dennis  W.,  390-40-9040. 

Montgomery.  Walter  R.,  Jr..  462-58-2876. 

MontulU,  LouU  T.,  105-32-3152. 

Moody,  Donald  J.,  438-62-3983. 

Moody,  Robert  A.,  414-54-8723. 

Moon,  Arnold  R.,  176-30-0774. 

Moon.  Leonard  R.,  528-44-8888 

Moon,  Boss  A.,  515-34-2791. 

Moore,  Clinton  C,  Jr..  411-64-4876 

Moore,  Edward  S..  n.  262-50-0589. 

Moore,  Edwin  H..  275-36-6955 

Moore.  Evans  W.,  Jr.,  070-34-1605. 

Moore,  Frank  E.,  459-46-1474. 

Moore,  James  H.,  Jr..  432-78-0785. 

Moore,  James  L..  Jr..  261-52-7689. 


Moore,  John  L..  492-40-3033. 
Moore,  Kenneth  K.,  471-40-4685. 
Moore,  Lloyd  T.,  Jr.,  164-32-6463. 
Moore,  Patrick  C,  440-42-6833. 
Moore,  PhUlp  E.,  446-38-2660. 
Moore,  Blchard  A.,  032-28-6694. 
Moore,  Bobert  L.,  417-48-8378. 
Moore,  Boland  H..  281-38-1253. 
Moore.  Bonald  J.,  479-44-2877. 
Moore,  Thomas  K.,  223-59-7527. 
Moore,  Warren  A.,  661-46-7460. 
Moorhatch,  Bobby  B.,  561-40-9986. 
Moorman,  Frank  T.,  269-36-6337. 
Moquln,  Douglas  L.,  398-36-4547. 
Morales,  William  B.,  670-48-3072. 
Moran,  Augustus  C.  025-28-5310. 
Moran.  John  H.,  191-32-6739. 
Moran.  WlUlam  E.,  in.  444-42-7799. 
Morawltz,  Wayne  L.,  491-46-2562. 
Mordan,  Charles  B.,  197-30-7740. 
Morea,  Michael  J.,  104-30-4133. 
Morehouse,  Daniel  O.,  124-32-2294. 
Moreland,  Huey  H..  439-64-4794. 
Morelock,  Gary  S.,  291-32-7221. 
Morey,  Kent  W.,  616-40-9372. 
Morgan,  Earl  H..  Jr.,  269-86-5099. 
Morgan,  George  T.,  Jr.,  060-20-6006. 
Morgan,  Guy  A.,  432-68-9119. 
Morgan,  Guy  H.,  Jr.,  230-60-6633. 
Morgan,  Ivan  O.,  406-48-3335. 
Morgan,  James  M.,  525-84-9974. 
Morgan.  Neal  D..  54&-5&-5963. 
Morgan.  Blchard  E.,  364-54-8793. 
Morgantl,  Blchard  B..  286-32-1444. 
Morlarty.  Thomas  E.,  049-32-6992. 

Morin.  Dale  E.,  642-42-6969. 

Mormlno,  Lawrence  D.,  343-30-8001. 
Morrell,  Bobert  G.,  144-32-2611. 

Morris,  David  L.,  264-62-1711. 
Morris,  Frankle  E..  641-42-1628. 

Morris.  Gayle  N.,  612-34-3175. 

Morris,  Jack  D.,  098-32-2174. 

Morris.  James  K..  672-60-9137. 

Morris,  James  P.,  Jr.,  264-56-7148. 

Morris.  John  H..  107-34-3266. 

Morris.  Jon  P.,  489-44-2486. 

Morris,  Larry  E..  265-60-2086. 

Morris.  Blchard  M.,  424-38-1933. 

Morris.  Bonald  D.,  449-50-4816. 

Morrison.  Cameron  E.,  Jr.,  142-30-1694. 

Morrison.  Carl  G..  Jr.,  433-52-6526. 

Morrison,  James  P.,  272-38-6794. 

Morrison,  John  B.,  Jr.,  120-32-8920. 

Morrison.  Kenneth  R.,  633-36-0786. 

Morrison,  Malcolm  B.,  239-66-6888. 

Morrison,  Meredith  A.,  060-34-3439. 

Morrison,  Boger  A.,  240-54-6573. 

Morrison.  Rufus  M.,  262-64-2961. 

Morrison,  Wayne  E.,  207-30-1304. 

Morrison,  William  C,  434-66-4849. 

Morrison,  William  L.,  II,  233-62-4737. 

Morrlssey,  Donald  E.,  012-34-7036. 

Morrlssey.  John  C.  497-38-8185. 

Morrlssey.  Leonard  P..  608-60-7197. 

Morrow,  Arden  V.,  618-46-3161. 

Morrow.  James  K.,  240-66-2637. 

Morrow,  Ronnie  K.,  449-68-0260. 

Morse,  Richard  T..  116-20-4380. 

Morss,  Dean  A.,  389-38-0406. 

Mortensen,  Roger  W..  568-52-3428. 

Mortenson.  Robert  E..  Jr..  472-40-8981. 

Morten,  Harold  E..  Jr.,  545-50-4717. 

Morton.  John  E..  Jr.,  248-58-0512. 

Morton.  John  T.,  128-30-7505. 

Miosbey,  James  S.,  255-70-9123. 

Moseley,  Richard  S.,  230-48-9470. 

Moseley,  Wendell  P.,  Jr..  458-74-8879. 

Moser  Robert  L..  Jr.,  239-66-7247. 

Moses.  Roderlc  W.,  398-38-4632. 

Mosley.  James  R..  218-32-8709. 

Moss.  David  J..  443-44-8238. 

Moss,  Forrest  M..  397-32-6220. 

Moss,  Gary  O.,  526-88-0542. 

Moss.  Howard  T.,  224-44-1100. 

MOS.S,  James  A.,  Jr.,  530-24-3194. 

Moss.  Randy  P.,  251-68-1093. 

MofitovoJ,  Vltall,  157-32-9949, 

Mott,  David  P.,  474-44-6096. 

Mottern,  Michael  M.,  244-70-8136. 

Motyka,  Edwin  J.,  105-30-3283. 

Moulton,  David  W.,  006-36-1607. 
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Moulton,  William  T.,  004-38-3048. 
Mount.  Michael  H..  527-54-7193. 
Mouw,  Daryl  J.,  478-40-6326. 
Mowles,  Walter  L.,  Jr.,  665-66-0773. 
Moyer.  George  A..  Jr.,  120-30-2606. 
Mozlngo.  WUbur  E.,  Jr.,  240-64-4289. 
Mras.  Anthony  E.,  139-32-4664. 
Mucho,  Edward  B.,  227-48-8466. 
Mudd,  Joseph  P.,  407-66-3114. 
Mueggenborg,  Thomas  E..  442-44-3630. 
Much.  David  C,  557-66-1293. 
Muehe.  Lawrence  W..  Jr.,  453-58-3343. 
Muehlelsen,  James  E.,  532-52-5277. 
Mueller,  David  N.,  523-48-6393. 
Mueller,  John  C,  499-40-2698. 
Mueller,  William  C,  390-38-6853. 
Muellner,  George  K.,  340-36-4463. 
MuC,  Bobert  C,  093-30-0487. 
Mugg,  Steven  C  329-34-4162. 
MuggUl.  Michael  N.,  567-54-4362. 
Mulder,  B.  B.,  529-48-7889. 
Muldoon,  Patrick  W.,  518-46-7430. 
Muldowney,  Francis  W.,  HI,  021-30-3667. 
Muldrow,  Bobert,  216-42-5858. 
Mullen,  Michael,  559-50-7307. 
Muller.  Uoyd  H.,  372-38-4165. 
MulUns,  Meredith  W.,  236-58-5430. 
MuUlns,  Boger  C,  228-46-3081. 
Mullooly,  William  E.,  390-36-7033. 
Mulready,  Michael  J.,  550-68-7787. 
Mulrey.  Brian  D.,  023-30-6272. 
Muma.  James  D.,  385-40-5160. 
Mummert,  Thomas  C,  510-42-9470. 
Murashlge,  Bonald  T.,  575-38-8728. 
Murata,  Ned  T.,  322-36-7323. 
Murawskl,  Thomas  A.,  054-34-4509. 
Murchlson,  Alexander  H.,  in.  522-50-6008. 
Murden.  Craig  E..  534-36-8002. 
Murdock,  Bonald  D..  555-50-5775. 
Murphy,  Alan  C,  162-34-3386. 
Murphy,  Francis  J.,  145-30-0072. 
Murphy,  George  T.,  026-32-3530. 
Murphy,  Harry  P.,  469-34-4521. 
Murphy,  James  M.,  566-50-9400. 
Murphy,  Jlmmle  N.,  455-68-2667. 
Murphy,  James  M.,  566-50-9400. 
Murphy,  Paul  P..  022-30-0475. 
Murphy,  Blchard  M..  399-34-9737. 
Murphy,  Bobert  G..  Jr.,  037-26-3942. 
Murphy,  Terrence  M.,  273-32-3825. 
Murphy,  William  P.,  389-38-0500. 
Murphv  William  R  ,  074-32-0882. 
Murphy,  William  T.,  516-46-5322. 
Murray,  Calvin  M.,  Jr.,  509-26-9119. 
Murray,  Clark  A.,  463-68-0380. 
Murray,  Douglas  J.,  156-34-5907. 
Murray,  George  E.,  Jr.,  437-48-4847. 
Murray,  James  T.,  002-32-3403. 
Murray,  John  E.,  Jr.,  454-70-6807. 
Murry,  Sharon  M..  202-32-7175. 
Musselman,  Gerald  W.,  193-24-1556. 
Musselwhlte,  Grover  E.,  237-56-8218. 
Muzlo,  David  L.,  569-50-0034. 
Myers,  Gale  A.,  441-38-3389. 
Myers,  Glenn  L.,  159-32-1395. 
Myers,  Gus  E  ,  320-32-3138. 
Myers.  Jerry  L..  506-46-3223. 
Myers,  John  P..  195-28-2668. 
Myers,  Kenneth  A.,  213-40-4759. 
Myers,  Richard  A.,  219-38-6555. 
Myers,  Richard  B.,  505-42-7092. 
Mynar,  James  D..  538-40-2186. 
Naehring,  David  L..  297-38-0198. 
Naftanel.  John  O..  296-36-2596. 
Nafzlger,  Paul  A.,  330-32-1921. 
Nagley.  Donald  L..  531-32-8023. 
Nagy.  Stephen  J..  062-34-1954. 
Najaka.  Robert  S.  047-32-27^:. 
Najman,  Mlrko,  568-50-2357. 
Nakagawa,  Herbert  W..  Jr.,  576-36-6239. 
Nakunz,  Martin  W.,  456-60-5285. 
Nameth.  Joseph  L..  365-40-3665. 
Nance.  James  P.,  460-58-3816. 
Nanjo,  James  T.,  547-52-2734. 
Nardino,  Joseph  A.,  157-32-3870. 
Narsavege,  Joseph  M.,  Jr..  083-36-7627. 
Nash,  Donald  8.,  212-38-3117. 
Nash,  John  O.,  m,  449-64-1267. 
Natal.  Pete  M..  Jr.,  456-74-1985. 
Nauseef,  John  M.,  099-32-2363. 


Navarra.  James  C.  121-34-5667. 
Nawrockl,  Dennis  L.,  185-32-0949. 
Nay,  Marshall  W.,  Jr.,  231-52-5588 
Neal,  Arlle  W..  328-34-8020. 
Neal,  Richard  L..  315-32-0il28. 
Neale,  Carter  C.  Jr..  26  7-62-4015. 
Needham.  Kenneth  E.,  5(26-40-9936. 
Neeland,  Roger  P.,  508-62-2647. 
Neely.  James  W..  Jr.,  271-34-9576. 
Neely,  Rcbert  E.,  507-26-4782. 
NefT,  Donald  W.,  058-32-3416. 
Negroni,  Hector  A.,  565-48-3854. 
Neld,  Edward  C,  808-40-0686. 
NelU,  Norman  S.,  561-48-1334. 
Nelll.  William  H.,  Jr.,  219-38-4673. 
Nelrelter,  Donald  E..  313-42-6701. 
Nekoba,  Francis  K.,  675-38-6224. 
Nelson,  Ben,  Jr.,  466-66-2948. 
Nelson,  Clarke  A.,  505-52-3059. 
Nelson,  Curtis  D.,  618-48-7160. 
Nelson,  David  L.,  286-36-0023. 
Nelson,  David  R.,  246-58-0837. 
Nelson,  Elvis  J.,  478-40-1659. 
Nelson,  Gary  G.,  504-4e-«254. 
Nelson,  Gary  K.,  327-32-4897. 
Nelson,  Herman.  430-78-8075. 
Nelson,  Lonnle  B.,  Jr..  247-64-3392. 
Nelson,  Michael  W..  439-62-3052. 
Nelson.  Ned,  Jr.,  545-58-3573. 
Nelson,  Phillip  H.,  569-50-1159. 
Nelson,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  365-38-7419. 
Nelson,  Ronald  E.,  521-46-1463. 
Nelson,  Thomas  B..  456-56-2061. 
Nelson,  Vernon  A.,  538-36-7360. 
Nelson,  William  E  ,  405-46-2295. 
Nemecek,  Glen  E..  615-36-5369. 
Nemeth,  Joseph  S..  147-32-5914. 
Nemetz.  Robert  A..  322-32-1744. 
Nenninger,  Garet  L..  499-42-0365. 
Nesbett,  Daniel  M.,  300-36-0805. 
Nesbltt.  Bobert  L.,  092-30-0042. 
Nesejt,  Charles  B.,  204-32-1361. 
Nesseth,  Darrel  L.,  471^0-9635. 
Nettleton,  John  G.,  539-34-1830. 
Netzlnger,  Don  L..  388-38-6214. 
Neuens.  Martin  J..  367-42-4610. 
NeutzUng,  Bonald  B.,  450-60-9267. 
Nevlns,  Arthur  Q.,  306-38-1216. 
NeweU.  David  T.,  571-48-2385. 
Newhall,  Frederick  C,  284-34-0808. 
Newhouse.  John  W.,  11,  115-32-7913. 
Newland,  Curtis  A..  536-34-8709. 
Newland.  Samuel  R.,  Jr.,  406-46-6545. 
Newman,  Daniel  B..  439-48-8846. 
Newman,  Edwin  C,  245-62-3988. 
Newman,  Hartley  S.,  Jr..  449-54-2848. 
Newman.  John  D..  087-32-2897. 
Newman,  Samuel  C,  409-68-9392. 
Newsom.  Phillip  D.,  404-56-5193. 
Newton,  Charles  A.,  660-46-5631. 
Newton.  Clyde  L..  532-38-2613. 
Newton.  George  H..  225-60-8441. 
Newton,  George  L..  in.  496-46-9675. 
Newton,  Lloyd  W.,  247-72-5211. 
Neyman,  Balph  W..  518-40-6561. 
Nlbbelln,  Denis  B.,  359-28-8615. 
Nicholas,  James  O.,  150-32-3485. 
Nichols.  George  W.,  233-64-3109. 
Nichols,  Howard  P.,  Jr.,  219-38-6783. 
Nichols.  James  R..  574-12-3128. 
Nichols,  Laymon  H..  426-80-5864. 
Nichols,  Matthew  A..  226-58-7345. 
Nichols,  Blchard  C,  263-50-3072. 
Nicholson,  Charles  A..  469-56-2638. 
Nicholson,  Daniel  A..  555-50-4545. 
Nicholson,  John  C,  424-52-1482. 
Nicholson.  Jon  E..  125-28-4913. 
Nicholson.  Michael  B..  368-42-5433. 
Nicholson,  Robert  B.,  125-32-3024. 
Nicholson,  Voy  J.,  456-64-1949. 
Nlcherson,  David  E.,  Jr.,  212-30-7680. 
Nicola,  David  M.,  437-66-4923. 
NIcolaus,  Richard  C.  214-38-6815. 
Nlcoletta.  Gerald  P..  042-28-4842. 
Nldlffer.  Kenneth  E.,  314-36-2874. 
NIebauer.  David  J.,  460-70-9241. 
Nielsen.  WlUlam  C.  Jr..  27.«i-40-0474. 
Niemann,  William  J.,  321-32-1326. 
Nlemoller.  Arthur  D..  360-36-2812. 
Nlggcmeyer,  Charles  M.,  270-38-CT53. 
Nlquette,  Thomas  H..  583-46-4736. 


NUhlhara.  Melvin  T..  576-38-0510. 
Nltsch,  Anthony  J.,  282-32-1677. 
Nix,  Joe  W.,  464-60-6137. 
Nixon,  Harvey  L.,  Jr.,  257-58-8663. 
Noble,  Lawrence  A.,  105-30-2099. 
Noble.  Bobert  E..  266-58-6098. 
Nocbes,  Bamon  C,  509-40-3465. 
Noe.  John  T.,  250-64-1868. 
Noel,  Martin  A.,  Jr.,  286-36-6552. 
Nogakl,  Warren  8.,  117-30-0551. 
Nohrenberg,  Larry  C.  476-44-7646. 
Nolan,  Gerald  T.,  388-32-8321. 
Nolan,  Michael  P.,  292-36-0506. 
Nolen,  James  H.,  466-54-9609. 
Nolen,  Michael  E.,  314-36-4984. 
Nolle,  Floyd  W.,  328-32-9114. 
Nolte,  Laurence  H.,  Jr.,  203-34-7676. 
Noltlng.  David  L..  511-42-1214. 
Nonte.  John  A..  314-43-0408. 
Noon.  MUford  L.,  Jr.,  527-40-9280. 
Noonan,  Herbert  I.,  036-28-9306. 
Nophsker,  Howard  O.,  235-54-1376. 
Norden,  John  A.,  042-32-2692. 
Nordhaus.  Blchard  O.,  533-38-9993. 
Nordman,  Vernon  H.  D.,  016-28-5666. 
Norrls,  Richard  H.,  641-36-8056. 
Norsworthy,  Morris  E.,  432-74-2191. 
North,  James  C,  474-36-3434. 
Norum,  NeU  L.,  193-30-4736. 
Norwood,  Frank  V.,  455-66-5333. 
Norwood,  George  W.,  647-54-2714. 
Nottingham.  Wesley  D.,  516-43-7744. 
Novak,  John  C,  045-32-2617. 
Novak.  Walter  E..  477-44-6793. 
Novotny,  Frank  J..  Jr.,  507-48-1344. 
Nowlin,  David  V.,  078-36-8494. 
Nozynski,  Raymond  J.,  093-34-4305. 
Nuber,  PhiUp  W.,  516-44-6286. 
Nucclo,  Antonino  J.,  005-42-7658. 
Kugent,  Mark  H.,  455-62-9077. 
Null,  Bobert  L.,  218-32-3639. 
Nutter,  Steven  M.,  606-50-1790. 
Nycz,  Joseph  H.,  304-44-1047. 
Oak,  Klrby  G.,  116-34-5749. 
Oakes,  David,  146-36-3894. 
Oakes,  Howard  J.,  164-32-6396. 
Oakley,  Stephen  O.,  460-50-0676. 
Gates,  James  A.,  098-34-6471. 
Oates,  WllUam  B.,  244-66-1706. 
Obaker,  Clyde  E.,  216-36-8987. 
Oberle,  Joseph  L.,  414-62-3850. 
Oberlln,  WllUam  C,  308-46-1332. 
Obermeyer,  Bonald  W..  111-30-0342. 
O'Brien,  Donald  B.,  343-68-9003. 
O'Brien,  Harry  G.,  Jr  .  172-32-4988. 
O'Brien,  Michael  B.,  552-66-2021. 
O'Brien,  Patrick  W.,  284-40-2473. 
O'Brien,  WlUlam  E.,  018-32-6677. 
Oeryan,  Carey  L.,  in,  585-01-3974. 
O'ConneU,  Michael  J.,  530-26-3363. 
O'ConneU,  Thomas  W.,  163-34-8701. 
O'Connor,  Edward  A..  Jr..  334-32-1841. 
O'Connor,  Mark,  017-30-6602. 
O'Conner,  Paul  B.,  363-66-6517. 
O'Conner,  Paul  D.,  039-30-4063. 
O'Conner,  Thomas  J.,  092-30-1191. 
O'Conner,  WUllam  P.,  230-54-3587. 
O'Conner,  WUllam  J.,  018-33-1898. 
Odefey,  Marvin  L.,  604-38-0911. 
Odland.  John  A.,  617-44-8382. 
O'Donnell,  Bobert  D..  177-28-8694. 
Odum.  Paul  B..  260-64-7619. 
Oelstrom,  Tad  J.,  394-38-3287. 
Offley.  Bonald  D.,  374-42-5864. 
Ogershok,  Blchard  W.,  189-30-0300. 
Ogren,  Charles  D.,  320-34-8429. 
O'Hara,  Dennis  M.,  541-44-0062. 
O'Hara,  Joseph,  m,  194-32-4573. 
©"Hem.  Wayne  L.,  Jr..  228-54-3469. 
Ohman.  Nils  B.,  461-64-1280. 
O'Keefe.  Emmett  J..  503-46-6419. 
Olansen,  John  B..  Jr..  126-30-7614. 
Olchvary,  Paul  8..  152-34-9022. 
Olds,  David  R..  391-42-3423. 
OTearv,  John  B.,  306-38-0945. 
Oles.  Michael  J.,  040-34-7701. 
Olgeaty,  Edward  C.  076-32-5627 
Olln.  Gary  S.,  569-56-664>» 
OVriPPT  P-     .ou  r>.,  io*-30-8P"" 
Oliver.  Carl  R.,  842-46-4C:_. 
Oliver,  George  M.,  412-66-0406. 
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Oliver,  John  W..  263-80-0167 
OUver,  ;  Uchard  C.  573-S6-6086 
OUventi  Ronild  D..  643-48-5228 
OUchnv.  Clarence  E.,  Ill,  434-60-5765. 
Olsen,  l)»vid  O..  375-42-2786. 
OUen,  Jonn  P.,  086-26-6869. 
Olsen,  Stephen  R.,  561-52-0936. 
Olson.  Oavld  S..  457-66-4893. 
Olson.  Dennis  D.,  603-44-7666. 
Olson.  Oiiane  A.,  484-50-0789. 
Olson,  Orrln  J  ,  477-44-7062. 
Olson.  SalpU  B.  A..  367-32-3060. 
O  Mallej-,  Alfred  J.,  076-34-9581. 
OMallah',  Tbomas  C.  356-32-9581. 
Ondrasik.  Michael  J.,  268-38-6051. 
O'Neal,  Jerry  J.,  520-46-4681. 
O'Neal.  Maston  E.,  in,  258-62-3677. 
O'Nell.  Burton  D.,  130-26-5585. 
O'Nell,  Eugene.  059-32-0544. 
O'NelU  JBard  E..  101-32-3987. 
OTJeUlJOerald  C.  314-46-8021. 
O'NeUlJjohn  E..  057-32-8743. 
O'Neill,  Philip  T.,  Jr.,  157-30-1400. 
O'Neill.!  Richard  E.,  201-32-2573. 
Opperman,  t*rry  D..  303-44-6946. 
Orlando,  Anthony  J.,  300-32-7078. 
er,  Thomas  A.,  160-34-3695. 

L.,  445-40-4468. 
ohn  v.,  Jr.,  228-46-6374. 
M.,  307-44-9467. 
cis  a.,  525-84-9614. 
Victor  C,  098-34-6401. 
tephen  L..  361-32-2952. 
Osbomi  Allan  C,  452-60-2667. 
Osbomj  Don  H..  111-30-7487. 
Osbomj  John  F..  506-52-7692. 
Osbom^.  Louis  L.,  Jr.,  463-62-4199. 
OsbomjB,  Vincent  H.,  523-54-4542. 
Osbornr.  ZacUe  E  ,  227-46-6459. 
OsburUBen.  Jerry  N.,  517-44-2007. 
Ossingfr,  Donald  L.,  538-34-0849. 
OsterhAut,  David  S.,  022-30-6736. 
Osterhiut,  Robert  C,  018-32-9106. 
Osuch. iRobert  J..  181-34-7454. 
OTool*,  Robert  M.,  381-34-6656. 
Ott,  P^W  J..  368-36-6517. 
Otto,  Oarryl  D.,  450-52-6287. 
Overcast,  David  A..  517-46-3189. 
Owen,  Cary  P.,  436-58-0962. 
Owen,  Robert  A.,  Jr..  406-46-1718. 
Owen.  Walter  L..  526-46-3448. 
Owens,  David  A.  075-32-2480. 
Owens  Francis  L..  Jr..  504-34-6701. 
Owens,  John  D.,  433-82-3739. 
Owens,  Robert  C  235-66-3438. 
Owens,  Thomas  A.,  333-34-7690. 
Owens^  Thomas  E.,  509-38-0314. 
Owing*.  Will  L..  Jr.,  227-48-0608. 
Ozmenit.  Herbert  P.,  461-66-4975. 
Paasch,  Richard  W..  517-44-1863. 
Pace.  Jtck  L..  256-60-3643. 
Padgeqt.  Jerry  L.,  425-80-3441. 
Padgetjt.  Thomas  C  .  258-60-2665. 
Pagani).  Vlto  J..  101-36-1899. 
Pagan^ni.  John  A.,  041-32-3279. 
rry  D.,  Jr..  228-58-6330. 
bert  M..  422-48-8928. 
land  J.,  005-38-1986. 
ttl,  Edward  J„  562-52-7763. 
lorge  A..  182-34-3209. 
bert  O..  508-44-8400. 
Nicholas  A..  193-28-0649. 
Donald  S..  578-52-1202. 
Gerald  P.,  483-36-4962. 
James  C.  389-46-9267. 
Kenneth  J..  496-46-2851. 
Palumto.  Samuel  R..  435-62-4623. 
Pankai  Emerance  M..  390-26-2074. 
Panttaja.  Tclvc  A..  551-56-4159. 
PanzaJ  Joseph  A.,  Jr..  573-50-9090. 
Panzetihagen.  Donald  N..  387-40-9419. 
Paoluacl,  John  P.,  038-24-7978. 
Pappas.  Constantlne  A.,  526-70-3110. 
Papro^cz.  Richard  D..  013-32-9795. 
Paquette,  David  W.,  018-32-6417. 
Paqult.  William  C,  009-26-5864. 
Parcelkwlcz.  John  M..  390-36-8221. 
Pardlll,  Edward  A..  550-54-5807. 
Parem  ,  Ukrry  A.,  389-38-8669. 
Parban,  John  L.,  369-28-2669. 
Parlsl,  Jotm  T.,  400-46-1648. 
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Park,  Robert  E.,  064-32-9778. 
Parker.  Charles  P..  487-40-0824. 
Parker.  Charles  W..  226-52-8399. 
Parker,  Ellis  G..  511-42-2324. 
Parker,  Evans  T.,  460-64-1156. 
Parker,  Gregg  C,  648-50-8776. 
Parker.  John  L.,  279-30-1707. 
Parker.  PhiUp  M.,  Jr..  131-34-1879. 
Parker,  Raymond  C,  407-64-6604. 
Parker.  Richard  C.  624-46-8094. 
Parker,  Robert  W.,  066-34-0816. 
Parks,  Edward  B.,  030-34-6336. 
Parmeter.  John  S..  871-50-6346. 
Pamell,  Danny  J.,  496-46-6734. 
Parr,  John  D..  407-50-2649. 
Parrlsh,  Jack  N.,  254-62-1691. 
Parrlsh,  James  E..  406-52-0917. 
Parrlsh,  Robert  J..  513-30-9362. 
Parrott.  Evan  H.,  Jr.,  406-52-3451. 
Parsons.  Melvln  L.,  538-36-4363. 
Paschall,  Richard  C,  Jr.,  240-66-3403. 
Pasleczny,  Reginald  E.,  374-36-3503. 
Pasquet,  George  A.,  228-54-6791. 
Pass,  Ronald  I.,  427-62-8230. 
Passey,  Glenn  T.,  519-40-3423. 
Fttstor,  Ronald  C.  142-30-1065. 
Pastore,  Kenneth  W.,  263-52-1931. 
Patchin.  Arnold  D..  570-54-9961. 
Pate.  Glenn  S..  307-44-1347. 
Patrick.  James  R..  Jr..  263-56-4318. 
Patrick.  Rayford  P..  426-70-4204. 
Patterson.  Douglas  A.,  532-40-4352. 
Patterson,  Jock  P.,  524-64-5414. 
Patterson,  Michael  C.  483-48-9541. 
Patterson.  PhilUp  P..  487-44-1230. 
Patterson.  Robert  A.,  U,  310-42-6606. 
Patterson,  Robert  E.,  269-32-0698. 
Patterson.  William  W..  120-30-2460. 
Patton,  Jerry  V.,  300-36-0821. 
Patton,  John  B..  336-30-9013. 
Patton.  Paul  G.,  183-32-1781. 
Paul.  Edgar,  Jr..  403-64-3296. 
Paul,  Richard  J.,  517-36-7366. 
Paul,  Robert  L.,  634-36-7676. 
Paul.  WUllam  S.,  511-36-3269. 
Pauley,  Jerome  S..  163-30-0973. 
Paulsen,  David  R.,  208-32-3388. 
Paulson.  James  R.,  532-34-4229. 
Pawllck,  Joseph  F.,  Jr.,  142-30-7049. 
Pawlow.  Thomas  A.,  499-46-7848. 
Payne,  Charles  E.,  246-50-9418. 
Payne,  Glenn  D.,  629-48-7658. 
Payne.  Isaac  S..  IV,  644-42-0150. 
Payne,  John  T.,  233-60-5639. 
Pazlk,  Anthony  J.,  Jr.,  474-44-1282. 
Peacock,  Clay  E..  Jr.,  267-56-1678. 
Peacock,  Robert  V.,  263-58-4736. 
Peacock.  Walter  R.,  Jr.,  252-66-3703. 
Pearce.  Edwin  P..  237-68-5563. 
Pearce,  Prank  M.,  465-66-0149. 
Pearce,  Harry  A.,  267-60-1296. 
Pearson,  Benjamin  J.,  II.  538-36-7942. 
Pease.  Blmey  T..  008-28-4123. 
Peck.  Galllard  R.,  Jr..  574-14-0268. 
Peck.  Glenn  C.  306-44-5921. 
Peck.  Robert  C.  516-40-8907. 
Pedersen,  David  D.,  399-42-7803. 
Pedersen.  Jimmle  L.,  559-54-0268. 
Pederson.  David  J.,  120-30-2207. 
Pedllkln,  Howard  L..  457-76-5121. 
Peebles.  David  L..  382-40-0180. 
Peek.  James  T..  246-52-8790. 
Peek,  Max  H.,  449-48-4712. 
Peele.  Donald  G..  237-72-3188. 
Peeler.  Ross  E..  497-36-8100. 
Pegg.  Edward  T.,  607-32-9748. 
Pehlvanlan.  GeorRe  P..  012-30-1783. 
Pekkola.  Conrad  E..  540-42-7406. 
Peksens.  Rudolf  P  .  022-32-2491. 
Pellek.  John.  145-32-2170. 
Pellman.  Vernon  L..  Jr..  289-34-1367. 
Peloauln.  Andrew  J..  477-44-5807. 
Penas.  Clark  R..  501-38-4292. 
Pence.  Gary  W..  532-40-0796. 
Pendleton.  Winston  K..  TTI  225-52-9306. 
Penlev.  Wavne  K..  411-62-4652. 
Pennarchlo.  Mlchnel  O..  nifi-32-.^068. 
Pennefather.  Michael    163-30-9686. 
Pennev.  Robert  M..  480-48-5417. 
Pennington.  Robert  D..  230-52-2644. 
Penny,  John  W.,  433-58-4117. 


Penrod.  John  L.,  463-62-7866. 
Penton,  William  N.,  435-60-0220. 
Pepper,  Charles  D.,  421-50-9035. 
Peppier,  Robert  W.,  380-40-4775. 
Perantonl,  Edward  J.,  008-28-3103. 
Percy.  Donald  G.,  183-30-9898. 
Perkln,  Paul  J.,  541-44-7173. 
Perkins,  Emeet  R..  563-62-6817. 
Perkins,  Richard  W.,  460-64-8324. 
Perkins,  Thomas  R.,  134-30-8533. 
Per  lot  to,  Richard  E.,  043-30-8534. 
Perrlzo,  Jerry  J.,  573-54-2550. 
Perry,  CyrU  A.,  Jr..  453-60-2789. 
Perry.  Glenn  O..  Jr..  240-52-8290. 
Perry.  Wllbert  D.,  326-36-2568. 
Peschler,  John,  Jr.,  017-34-9447. 
PeteUn,  John  A..  Jr.,  516-42-5446. 
Peter,  William  M.,  559-60-1833. 
Peterka,  James  A.,  217-36-4285. 
Peters,  Charles  R.,  403-50-5670. 
Peters.  David  M.,  533-40-0706. 
Peters,  John  D  .  223-38-3656. 
Peters,  Lawrence  W.,  311-40-4197. 
Petersdorf,  Paul  K..  531-44-7981. 
Petersen,  Edward  A.,  482-38-7061. 
Petersen,  Robert  A.,  043-30-1101. 
Petersen,  Roland  N.,  370-36-3994. 
Petersen,  Stephen  V.,  388-40-0090. 
Peterson,  AUonsa,  543-42-5940. 
Peterson,  Charles  P.,  464-64-1185. 
Peterson,  Daniel  R.,  474-46-6754. 
Peterson,  David  W.,  328-32-8852. 
Peterson,  Dennis  A.,  318-34-3801. 
Peterson,  Dwlght  G.,  115-36-1949. 
Peterson,  Edward  A.,  208-30-2314. 
Peterson,  John  D.,  171-34-9745. 
Peterson,  John  W..  359-30-8299. 
Peterson,  Nelda  M.,  475-34-3609. 

Peterson,  Peter  P.,  501-32-1456. 

Peterson,  Robert  D.,  638-44-0890. 

Peterson,  Stephen  H.,  528-52-1629. 

Peterson,  WUllam  R..  350-32-3229. 

Pethlgal.  James  C.  044^30-4797. 

Petlak,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  335-32-1640. 

Petregal.  George  N.,  089-32-1194. 

Petrlk,  Stephen,  135-28-4274. 

Pett.  Bemhard  R.,  Jr.,  107-28-0209. 

Pettlt.  Edwin  E..  519-38-4683. 

Pettlt.  Lyle  S..  Jr..  299-34-1439. 

Petty,  Lasalle.  Jr..  229-60-6438. 

Peucker.  Otto  W.,  361-30-5404. 

Peura,  Edwin  W.  A.,  293-34-8967. 

Peyton,  Keith  S.,  363-44-0703. 

Pfanschmidt.  Phil  O.,  513-34-0768. 

Pfeffer,  Gene  J..  600-44-0671. 

Pfelfer,  Gary  W..  354-32-6393. 

Pfelfer,  Norman  L.,  550-54-2731. 

Pfelffer,  Edward  H..  Jr.,  405-56-0148. 

Pfeiffer,  Johann  W.,  623-54-4193. 

Pfelffer.  Thomas  J.,  399-36-9148. 

Phalln,  Frederick  T.,  234-66-4285. 

Phelps,  Larry  L.,  269-34-5066. 

Phenlcle,  Edward  J.,  532-38-8649. 

Phenlcle,  Paul  Q..  202-30-0487. 

Phlllpp,  Joseph  W.,  053-30-8234. 

Phillips,  Charles  L.,  422-50-3264. 

Phillips,  David  D.,  249-64-2332. 

Phillips,  George  D.,  351-68-5799. 

Phillips,  Harold  D.,  243-44-7122. 

Phillips,  James  B.,  261-60-5992. 

Phillips,  James  C,  558-46-6803. 

Phillips,  James  M.,  503-44-6843. 

Phillips,  John  A.,  049-30-3780. 

Phillips,  John  P.,  463-70-3144. 

Phillips,  Lawrence  G.,  333-32-3718. 

PhlUlps,  Leon  D..  506-62-9768. 

Phillips.  Michael  A..  426-88-8578. 

PhUlips.  Richard  F.,  014-32-9991. 

PhUllps,  Walton  8..  023-32-4317. 

Phillips,  WUlard  R.,  530-20-1842. 

Phillips,  WUliam  E.,  Jr.,  425-62-9067. 

Phillips,  WUllam  R.,  465-56-6990. 

Planalto,  Albert  G..  510-44-8919. 

Plcantlne,  Jareld  L.,  328-36-7520. 

Plcclrlllo,  Albert  C,  195-30-8020. 

Piccolo,  Sam,  462-62-4864. 

Pickard,  Donald  S.,  239-62-8108. 

Plckell.     Varies  B.,  421-60-0065. 

Pickens,  Richard  H.,  436-58-4987. 

Pickens,  Thomas  A.,  573-56-2743. 

Pickering.  Herbert  T.,  Jr.,  647-62-1193. 
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Pickett,  Ralph  S.,  242-63-0272. 
Plepenburg,  Dwayne  D.,  474-42-4216. 
Pierce,  Charles  D.,  545-54-1910. 
Pierce,  Edward  L..  625-98-8283. 
Pierce,  John  L.,  524-62-9683. 
Pierce,  Max  R.,  466-50-7212. 
Pierce,  Robert  T.,  160-32-9157. 
Plerpont,  Peter  F.,  041-30-3987. 
Plerson,  Jack  H.,  538-36-6957. 
Hke,  Charles  L.,  013-32-6439. 
Pike.  James  E.,  527-46-0168. 
PUklngton,  David  L.,  548-52-8677. 
Pllonettl,  Dennis  M.,  453-60-7263. 
PUot.  Carl  E..  166-34-5778. 
Pllsch.  Thomas  D.,  215-42-1689. 
Plmentel,  Antonio  T.,  026-30-4686. 
Plna,  I>avld  J.,  023-30-1128. 
Plnckard,  Noel  P.,  226-50-6640. 
Plnder,  Clark  S..  264-58-6167. 
Plnell.  Wally  J..  Jr.,  433-54-4313. 
Plnlzzotto,  Robert  T.,  179-32-1411. 
Pinkerton,  James,  Jr.,  138-36-4697. 
Plowaty.  John  P.,  670-42-7736. 
Piper,  William  F.,  IH.  198-32-6538. 
Pipkins,  Daniel  W..  428-78-6042. 
Plrtle,  Paul  E.,  303-38-2696. 
Plszczek,  Stephen  P  ,  267-56-6717. 
Pitman,  Edward  S.,  046-32-6267. 
Pitt,  Ronald  E.,  400-44-8936. 
Plttman,  Robert.  289-24-1770. 
Pitts,  Donald  A.,  454-52-8866. 
Pitts,  Julius  T..  253-58-3576. 
Plver,  Charles  R.,  577-52-6392. 
Plzzomo,  James  J.,  566-50-1961. 
Plank,  Thomas  H  ,  180-34-4173. 
Plants,  Lolls  S.,  190-32-1272. 
Plasse,  Roger  H.,  019-30-2073. 
Plate,  Gary  K..  285-32-0716. 
Platon,  Benjamin  V.,  558-46-0987. 
Piatt,  James  H.,  540-48-9801. 
Plescha.  Frank.  197-32-7452. 
Plodinec,  Nicholas  S.,  in,  165-32-6401. 
Pluchlnsky,  Richard  E.,  063-30-7443.   - 
Plummer.  James  M.,  219-42-5562. 
Plunkett,  Wilfred  H..  070-30-2337. 
Poast.  John  E.,  II,  226-56-9986. 
Poates,  John  T.,  426-78-3984. 
Podmenlk,  Raymond  W.,  Jr.,  166-34-9990. 
Podzimek,  Robert  G.,  503-52-8514. 
Poehler,  Lloyd  C.  520-38-4679. 
Pogacar,  Francis  J.,  091-32-4975. 
Poler,  James  A.,  539-40-5882. 
Pokorcy,  Otto  T..  443-34-9475. 
Pokomy,  William  E.,  330-30-3835. 
Foley,  Paul  W.,  241-54-6698. 
Poll,  David  R.,  267-62-2453. 
PoUtl.  John  J..  124-34-1380. 
Polk.  Albert  C,  III.  263-58-6104. 
Polk.  John  E..  312-32-7894. 
Polk.  Robert  C.  227-48-2618. 
Pollack.  Melvln,  085-34-2003. 
Pollarl.  Ray  W.,  325-32-1998. 
Pollock.  Eugene  J.,  Jr.,  266-68-1141. 
Polumbo,  Dennis  J.,  216-38-2840. 
Polzln,  David  J..  399-38-9496 
Pompel,  John  A..  Jr.,  044-30-2559. 
Pond,  John  R.,  542-46-7709. 
Pontius,  Robert  E.,  317-38-0023. 
Poole,  Jerry  A.,  412-64-5549. 
Poole.  Luther  A..  249-64-8073. 
Poole.  Merle  L..  563-58-4858. 
Pope,  Larry  E.,  507-54-0825. 
Poplawski,  Robert,  030-28-4276. 
Poppe,  Paul  A.,  533-38-3256. 
Poret.  Yves  A..  434-64-1453. 
Porter,  Carlos  A.,  232-54-7190. 
Porter,  Francis  C,  358-32-0383. 
Porter.  Mike  R.,  534-38-0784. 
Porter.  MUton  B.,  Jr.,  461-68-4205. 
Porter,  Richard  E..  314-38-5677. 
Porter.  Samuel  E.,  491-40-6309. 
Porterfield,  Jerry  L.,  514-36-9106. 
Porterfleld,  John  R.,  II,  067-24-9759. 
Posgate.  James  C,  Jr.,  434-52-9835. 
Pospeschll.  Frederick  W..  387-38-3777. 
Post,  Delbert  A..  350-32-9267. 
Post.  Richard  E.,  181-34-8840. 
Poth,  John  E.,  392-38-1886. 
Pothler,  Harvey  O.,  436-50-1484. 
Pothler,  John  L.,  272-38-5941. 
Potter.  Joseph  V.,  566-48-3666. 


Poucher.  Frank  I.,  Jr.,  516-36-9622. 

Povlch,  Michael  J..  166-34-6459. 

Powell.  David  A.,  177-30-6000. 

PoweU.  Donald  W..  227-50-6417. 

PoweU,  Uoyd  R.,  465-62-0209. 

Powell,  Michael  L.,  223-56-8209. 

Powers,  Duane  P.,  509-34-7504. 

Powers,  Felix  C,  553-64-0408. 

Powers,  Steven  T.,  311-38-4444. 

Praeger,  Ralph  B.,  514-38-0129. 

Prahler,  David  C,  098-34-0187. 

Prater,  Gladstone  J.,  Jr.,  253-64-5541. 

Prater.  John  S..  230-54-3951. 

Prather,  Roger  L.,  544-48-2404. 

Pratt,  David  J..  450-72-6570. 

Pratt.  Everett  H..  Jr.,  257-64-0526. 

Pratt,  Harry  D.  A..  321-36-9176. 

Pratt,    Robert  J.,   155-32-4989. 

Prenez,  Jon  E.,  147-30-4304. 

Prescott,  Dennis  G.,  384-36-7361. 

Prescott,  Paul  R.,  314-40-0396. 

Press,  Michael  C,  567-58-8388. 

Presslck,  James  E.,  297-32-9429. 

Preston,  Curtis  A.,  521-56-1858. 

Preston,  Wlllard  D.,  508-42-2066. 

Pribble,  John  P.,  462-64-8710. 

Price,  Charles  R..  240-62-2139. 

Price,  Charles  S.,  216-38-7607. 

Price.  Don  R.,  434-68-1652. 

Price.  Joseph  A..  III.  255-64-9394. 

Prloe.  Karl  V.,  267-52-3710. 

Price,  Leo  R..  314-38-2084. 

Price.  Robert  H..  Jr..  516-44-0073. 

Price.  Simon  G..  266-54-1072. 

Price.  Steven  E.,  271-36-6569. 

Priebel,  Elmer  A.,  202-26-7333. 

PrlncU.  Dennis  L.,  532-36-9827. 

Prince,  Samuel  M.  O..  252-64-7876. 

Prlne,  Lavelle.  439-54-0210. 

Pringle,  Sammie,  249-64-4683. 

Prlnster,  Richard  R..  493-38-1118. 

Prltchard,  Gary  K.,  262-74-2528. 

Probst,  Robert  E.,  509-32-8612. 

Proctor,  Cortez  A.,  249-66-5544. 

Proffltt.  Thomas  O.,  462-64-6217. 

Proffltt.  Glenn  A.,  n.  266-60-0893. 

Prokuskl.   Bronlslaw    P.,    Jr.,   002-32-8439. 

Prose,  Larry  N.,  509-42-8888. 

Proteau.  Robert  L.,  022-28-9980. 

Protzmann.  James  D..  493-36-0385. 

Provlnes,  Robert  W.,  446-36-7089. 

Pruden,  Ronald  R.,  398-34-9843. 

Prudhomme,  Clarence  J.,  438-52-6021. 

Pruett,  Travis  F.,  259-60-7277. 

Pruyne,  Kermlt  K.,  013-30-5410. 

Puccl,  Joseph  A..  472-40-4970. 

Puckett,  Jay  R.,  467-60-7537. 

Puckropp,  John  E.,  472-38-1849. 

Puffer,  Joseph  M.,  Jr.,  002-32-1217. 

Pulls.  Derrell  R.,  442-42-2619. 

Pullln.  Harry  D.,  Jr..  452-66-3202. 

Pumroy.  Frederick  L..  308-46-6627. 

Fund,  Harry  C,  ni,  260-  62-4594. 

Purcell,  David  E.,  022-32-9421. 

Purdle,  Robin  S.,  563-52-7939. 

Purser,  Tom  V..  413-56-7642. 

Pursley.  Donald  O..  520-40-7621. 

Purvis,  Stanley  L.,  238-70-1057. 

Puscher,  Edward  A.,  164-32-5552. 

Pustls,  Joseph  E.,  579-52-0840. 

Putz,  Victor  B.,  266-58-3424. 

Puustl,  Richard  H.,  541-40-0362. 

Puype,  Maurice  W.,  468-46-8716. 

Pyle,  Richard  A.,  201-32-8668. 

Pyrz,  Anthony  P.,  319-36-7961. 

Quane,  David  D.,  352-30-1085. 

Quantock,  Russell  A.,  467-60-9358. 

Quarles,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  212-42-2595. 

Quayle,  Dean  W.,  529-56-4856. 

Quick,  David  H.,  313-40-0004. 

Quick,  Dennis  L.,  388-38-9499. 

Qulgley,  James  B.,  227-48-7673. 

Qulgley,  WUllam  S.,  Jr..  294-40-6266. 

Qulllln,  Raymond  L..  462-54-1805. 

Qulne.  Dennis  H.,  542-42-8306. 

Qulnn,  James  D..  096-32-1902. 

Qulnn.  Patrick  M..  129-32-3673. 

Quirk.  John  T..  033-30-0091. 

Qulst.  Peter  P..  470-40-7676. 

Raab.  Wayne  L.,  271-38-0303. 

Raby.  John  M.,  249-72-2042. 


Rachuy,  Larry  A.,  485-46-6931. 
Rackley,  Hubert  J..  432-72-6333. 
RadcUff.  Gerald  L.,  524-52-1000. 
Rademacher,  John  T.,  068-34-4850. 
Rader,  Richard  F.,  199-32-1121. 
Rader,  Robert  D.,  164-34-9690. 
Rader,  WUllam  K..  461-70-4664. 
Radford,  Ronnie  R.,  267-54-6359. 
Radlke,  Donald  J.,  364-38-0161. 
Radios,  James  L.,  395-34-61SQ. 
Radoy,  Charles  H.,  573-52-8461. 
Raezer,  David  P.,  172-34-9976. 
Raffaele,  Nicholas  W.,  122-28-7417. 
Rager.  Ira  S..  446-40-8875. 
Raggio,  Robert  F..  564-58-7255. 
Ragland.  CordeU  F..  413-48-8982. 
Rahn.  Robert  K.,  249-54-1758. 
Rakestraw,  Pat  W..  430-80-4829. 
Ralston,  Lynn  B..  313-44-9517. 
Ramage,  Richard  H.,  464-72-6969. 
Ramlo,  Orvln  H.,  Jr.,  554-58-6447. 
Ramos,  Rafael,  580-72-2510. 
Ramsdale,  Glenn  L.,  Jr.,  452-54-5226. 
Ramsey,  Joseph  C,  Jr.,  309-44-0460. 
Ramsey.  Stephen  P.,  642-42-6888. 
Randle,  John  A..  Jr..  426-76-6966. 
Randmaa.  Juri,  043-32-1236. 
Randow.  Charles  L..  m,  147-30-8334. 
Rank,  Lawrence  M.,  563-46-7631. 
Rankin,  Bobby  G.,  430-68-3860. 
Rankin.  Robert  C,  308-42-7684. 
Rankin,  Thomas  S.,  272-40-4614. 
Ranous,  Gerald  H..  068-30-7917. 
Ransom,  Leland  B.,  II,  216-38-2100. 
Rapalee.  Ernest  W.,  Jr.,  377-38-0378. 
Rapp,  Charles  G..  296-36-7910. 
Rapp,  Richard  L..  464-34-8195. 
Rappold.  Robert  A..  433-54-3680. 
Rash.  Richard  A.,  n,  217-42-1320. 
Raslnskl.  John  E.,  112-30-2963. 
Rasmussen.  Kenneth  H..   196-30-6466. 
Raspet.  David,  427-88-4762. 
Rassler.  Patrick  J..  474-40-9727. 
RatcUffe.  James  A.,  523-50-2678. 
RatcUffe,  Stephen  J.,  182-38-3296. 
Rathburn.  Robert  L..  488-42-3116. 
Ratledge,  John  R.,  245-64-2143. 
Raub,  Eugene  L.,  585-01-6229. 
Rauk,  Thomas  T.,  216-40-6876. 
Rausch,  John  T.,  484-46-5661. 
Raven,  John  B.,  266-54-3044. 
Ravenel.  John  M..  204-32-2060. 
Rawlins,  Addison  C.  lU,  459-64-0898. 
Rawlins,  Michael  E.,  456-58-3439. 
Rawls.  Robert  E.,  433-52-1566. 
Rawson,  David  P.,  045-30-6676. 
Ray,  Darel  M.,  625-64-3368. 
Ray,  James  E.,  464-66-6263. 
Ray,  Lawrence  L  ,  560-62-4098. 
Ray,  WUllam  D.,  451-58-1377. 
Rayko,  John  C.  B..  567-58-6393. 
Raymond.  Donald  M..  031-32-2564. 
Raymond,  John  W.,  262-58-9918. 
Reagan,  WUllam  C,  464-66-0336. 
Reaver,  Russel  J.,  478-40-9505. 
Reaves,  Cato  L.,  242-58-4439. 
Reaves,  Ray  D.,  424-40-1683. 
Reavls,  Radford  L.,  460-66-7733. 
ReboUo,  Claudlo,  089-26-6433. 
Rechkemmer,  David  D.,  291-34-6178. 
Reddel,  Carl  W.,  607-42-5956. 
Redden,  Joseph  J.,  624-56-3036. 
Redding,  Dennis  R.,  026-30-6638. 
Redding.  Robert  G.,  468-62-1566. 
Rede,  Hector,  455-58-6077. 
Redman,  Jack  B..  456-54-6006. 
Redmann,  Leslie  G.,  502-26-9521. 
Redmon,  Hubert  L.,  432-56-6208. 
Reece.  John  M..  453-58-2044. 
Reed.  Charles  H.,  280-40-0321. 
Reed,  Charles  K.,  434-54-1916. 
Reed,  Clyde  S.,  m,  230-50-8888. 
Reed,  Grady  H.,  HI,  427-82-2674. 
Reed,  James  E.,  446-38-4442. 
Reed,  Perry  A.,  Jr.,  292-38-1233. 
Reed.  Robert  E..  Jr  .  306-42-9735. 
Reed,  Ronald  E..  401-50-6231. 
Reedlck,  Ronald  J.,  285-36-2092. 
Reedy,  MUton  G.,  115-32-7100. 
Reese,  Donald  E.,  276-36-3797. 
Reese,  Thamas  L.,  362-60-1191. 
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R«ea«r,  Robert  B.,  303-33-3479. 

Beeslng.  Joe<Ule  T.,  4S7-04-7S36. 
BMves.  (rlc  B..  013-30-0431. 
Beeves,  UftnTortl  J.,  &73-60-2768. 
B«ld.  Daiuiy  M.,  407-40-3686. 
Bald,  Fr»ncls  Q..  081-33-4280. 
B«ld.  Jk^CMS  B..  440-34-tOM. 
Beld.  Jotn  J.,  078-34-6173. 
Beld.  Robert  B.,  258-aO-6M3. 
Beldy,  J(thn  A.,  Jr.,  303-30-1843. 
BelXel,  Oaxeld  L.,  30»-40-4784. 
BeUly.  BDbert  A..  143-34-0164. 
Eelnarlt«.  Ronald  W.,  419-52-6518. 
Belner,  %to1  O.,  483-4&-9146. 
Belnhardt,  Richard  K.,  377-36-34»2. 
Belnhoia  Jerome  J.,  309-46-0789. 
Belnlng,  Rodney  J.,  075-32-1282. 

Reialnget.  Robert  P..  478-50-6437 

BelUngei'.  John  P..  209-33-7718. 
Bemlngtbn,  Bobby  B.,  416-48-6908. 
Rendleijan,  Jactuon  E.,  486-44-8693. 
Bene,  Richard  A.,  618-36-0838. 
Renfro,  Paul  N..  463-48-6462. 
Rennaker,  Robert  L..  317-40-7378. 
Renner,  Robert  L.,  484-34-0647. 
Rentz,  Uevy  M.,  Jr.,  262-64-1664. 
Bepasky,  Frederick  3.,  170-32-6299. 
Reule.  Fted  J  ,  080-34-0435. 
Reutershan.  Roger  C  .  135-33-3284. 
Rewls.  John  J.,  257-48-1110. 
Rexford,  John  P.,  179-32-6613. 
Reyes,  Itogellc,  Jr..  466-60-4166. 
Reynold^,  Charles  L.,  164-34-7614. 
Reynoldi.  Donald  L.,  304-38-4116. 
Reynold*,  Duane  B.,  019-32-9611. 
Beynold».  Gerald  E.,  642-48-8644. 
Beynoldt,  Jon  P..  317-36-6801. 
Beynold  i,  Bobert  B.,  464-60-0367. 
Bhame.  Elobert  L..  464-64-1603. 
Bho«dM|  John  W..  234-54-6663. 
Bhoadei  Roger  8.,  657-50-2761. 
Rhoads,  Dean  I.,  479-38-7096. 

Rhoden.  Harold  H.,  432-74-7692. 
Rhodes.  Michael  P  .  042-28-7406. 

Rhude,  John  P..  299-32-0471. 

Rhyne.  Oerald  L.,  240-64-8033. 
Blbbenttop,  Richard  T..  351-33-0907. 

Blcclo,  iouls  M.,  200-28-4500. 

Bice,  Dajvld  C.  230-60-9508. 

Bice,  Hdward  J.,  474-38-9861. 

Bice,  LajRrrence  C  350-28-6329. 

Blchardl  Don  B..  367-33-6806. 

Richard^.  James  C,  226-60-7508. 

Richard^,    Paul    A.,    434-54-6763. 
,  Reld  C,  528-40-4352. 
,  Robert  C,  472-44-1047. 
Stephen  P..  437-62-7027. 
Steven  B.,  230-60-5093. 
an.  David  M.,  449-68-3661. 
on,  Everett  B.,  461-66-1772. 
on.  Michael  E.,  607-42-4644. 
sn.  PhUllp  A..  309-42-8963. 
on.  Bobert  C,  194-30-0701. 
on,  Bobert  B..  007-38-0627. 
on,  Sanford  A.,  258-60-9623. 
on.  Tommy  L.,  461-62-3677. 

Blchey.iDavld  M.,  510-44-^639. 

Richmond,  George  M,  n.  026-32-1278. 

Richmond,  James  A.,  457-68-7796. 

Rlchter,  Stephen  L.,  094-34-2686. 

Ricks.  William  R.,  527-62-6214. 

Rlddell,(  Matthew  A.,  007^0-1241. 

Rlddlcki  Richard  R..  537-40-«889. 

Riddle,  George  E.,  225-54-0651. 

Hldenoiir,  Jim  L.,  305-42-6534. 

Rider,  Sdwln  W.,  267-64-4454. 

Rider,  Jbmes  W.,  479-40-3077. 

Rider,  ftarry  V..  311-38-0705. 

Rider,  Itaul  E..  310-36-1384. 

Rider.  Bay  L..  637-34-8090. 

Rider,  William  M.,  294-36-2364. 

Rldgleyj  Quentln  B.,  178-32-9448. 

Rldgwa^,  Robert  8.,  323-28-4847. 

RIdlnga  Virgil  P.,  Jr.,  406-54-1078. 

Bldnou^r,  Dennis  M.,  485-50-0454. 

Bledel,  ^Tay  E.,  052-32-8728. 

Blegel.  ^chard  A.,  368-42-2979. 

Blemer.  Frederick  J.,  469-34-9213. 

Bleraon.  Donald  C,  625-98-8450. 

Blgel.  Raymond  L.,  305-44-6330. 

Blggar,  JLarry  B..  373-36-0087. 
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Biggie,  Frederic  L.,  468-04-4878. 
Rlgga,  John  W.,  513-34-3399. 
Biggs,  Bobert  E.,  469-58-6194. 
BUey,  Bail  D.,  459-00-7077. 
Blley,  James  M.,  129-32-5000. 
Blley,  Mason  E.,  Jr.,  235-66-7464. 
Riley,  Michael  J.,  517-48-0901. 
Rimes,  BUly  S.,  263-58-6191. 
Blnebarger.  Teddy  E.,  510-42-3331. 
Blner.  Wiley  A.,  260-54-0077. 
Blngler,  Daniel  L..  329-32-6483. 
Blnker.  Bruce  C.  494-42-0880. 
Blnker,  Gerald  W.,  146-28-7930. 
Bloux,  James  P.,  Jr.,  003-28-7127. 
Rlpperger,  Loren  B.,  503-40-0688. 
BUch.  Gregory  M.,  138-32-4284. 
Blake,  Bobert  M.,  459-66-1894. 
Blasell,  Bobert  A.,  043-30-0614. 
Blstau,  Edward  T..  306-34-9905. 
Rltchard.  Leonard  H.,  Jr.,  377-44-0431. 
Ritchie,  Adrian  A..  Jr.,  218-40-5268. 
Bltenour,  John  J..  Jr.,  277-38-9534. 
Bitter.  Peter  H.,  231-48-1069. 
Blvely,  Joseph  C,  253-66-5863. 
Blvera,  Angel  M..  084-32-0766. 
Blvera,  Antonio,  620-64-1668. 
Blvera.  Juan.  581-74-4408. 
Blzek.  James  E.,  513-38-6859. 
Boacb,  Douglas  C,  379-40-8665. 
Boach.  Harold  L.,  228-50-1226. 
Boach.  John  B.,  100-28-8740. 
Bobbins,  Michael  B.,  524-56-303& 
Bobbins,  Bobert  B.,  106-32-7638. 
Bobbins.  Warren  O..  328-34-8009. 
Roberson,  John  M..  435-58-0398. 
Roberson,  Joseph  E.,  455-54-4683 

Roberts,  Curtis  L.,  351-62-8237. 

Roberts.  David  E..  464-54-2443. 

Roberts,  Gaylen  C,  425-80-3791. 

Roberts,  Hulon  T.,  464-64-8031. 

Boberts.  James  E.,  310-38-8710. 

Boberts.  James  E.,  460-66-4488. 

Boberts.  Jimmy  P.,  427-08-7106. 

Boberts,  Kenneth  8..  602-44-4916. 

Boberts,  PhUlp  A..  277-38-4843. 

Boberts,  Bonald  C,  462-04-0439. 

Bobertson.  Charles  T.,  Jr.,  34a-78-88»l. 

Bobertson,  Clinton  B.,  453-08-0447. 

Bobertson.  Harold  W.,  444-33-0346. 

Bobertson,  Kenneth  W..  433-52-9153. 

Bobertson,  OrvUle  G.,  426-84-6783. 

Boblnette,  Ross  A.,  622-48-3701. 

Boblns.  CecU  C,  264-68-7414. 

Robinson.  Daniel  G.,  210-28-1009. 

Robinson,  David  E.,  449-66-8810. 

Robinson,  Douglas  C,  241-60-0364. 

Robinson,  Fredrick  M..  000-28-1634. 

Robinson,  Hugh  T.,  149-30-1238. 

Robinson,  Irl.  D.,  Jr.,  641-44-5976. 

Robinson.  Larry  A.,  363-04-0134. 

Robinson,  Michael  N.,  432-50-8191. 

Robinson.  Robert  J.,  461-68-3648. 

Robinson,  Stephen  R..  013-30-9047. 

Robinson,  Terry  8..  386-3&-3430. 

Robinson,  Virgil  A.  A..  Jr.,  437-53-7008. 

Robinson,  William  T..  Jr.,  411-63-9490. 

Robson.  David  K.,  Jr.,  198-34-2989. 

Rocap,  Pember  W .  460-68-6239. 

Rochelle,  Jack  P.,  409-70-8084. 

Rochez.  Fred,  206-32-6491. 

Rockett,  Richard  L.,  624-52-4614. 

Roderick,  Douglas  A..  390-34-0630. 

Roderick,  Norman  P.,  209-32-0030. 

Rodero,  Joseph  S.,  131-32-3381. 

Rodgers,  Raymond  E.,  Jr..  447-40-6738. 

Rodgers,  WUllam  M..  263-54-2849. 

Rodman,  Don,  642-42-9785. 

Rodman,  Harry  E.,  Jr.,  108-33-8692. 

Roe,  Daniel,  058-32-0839. 

Roehllng,  Edwin  A..  Jr.,  348-33-9143. 

Roehrkasse.  Robert  C,  361-34-3986. 

Roelllg.  Richard  H.,  291-38-6384. 

Rogers.  Alvah  L..  446-36-1703. 

Rogers.  Bruce  W.,  015-30-8643. 

Rogers,  Charles  E.,  320-28-6824. 

Rogers,  Charles  W.,  099-32-6906. 

Rogers.  Donald  W.,  482-82-8951. 

Rogers,  Glenn  D.,  274-36-2987. 

Bogers,  Jack  C,  267-60-1743. 

Rogers.  James  M.,  462-03-6887. 


Bogers,  John  B.,  453-66-6838. 
Bogers,  John  8.,  466-60-8039. 
Bogers,  John  S.,  672-52-6200. 
Bogers,  Larry  P.,  413-84-2660. 
Bogers,  LewU  B..  n,  442-36-4107. 
Bogers,  Peter  B.,  265-62-2226. 
Bogers,  Bobert  M..  Jr.,  463-58-4469. 
Bogers,  Wayne  B.,  446-42-9988. 
Bogers,  WlUlam  V.,  289-38-2396. 
Rogge,  Henry  M.,  466-60-4647. 
Rohatsch,  Ralph  R.,  Jr.,  464-60-2049. 
Rohde,  William  G.,  363-00-1190. 
Rohleder,  William  J.,  513-32-7831. 
Rohrbough,  Stephen  W.,  576-38-9769. 
Rohrer,  James  A.,  204-28-8298. 
Rohrer,  Ralph  H.,  Jr.,  494-42-8772. 
Romano.  Rudolph  T.,  066-32-2581. 
Romeo,  Pasquale.  R.  P.,  Jr.,  061-34-3169. 
Romer,  Richard  A..  571-62-7683. 
Romstad,  Terry  D.,  586-34-3966. 
Ronchetto.  Joseph  B.,  517-40-0973. 
Roome,  Lewis  M.,  460-00-6816. 
Rooney,  Michael  J.,  239-02-2010. 
Root,  James  P.,  367-34-5536. 
Rosa,  Albert  J.,  098-32-6436. 
Rosa,  James  W.,  077-38-9466. 
Roscoe.  John  H.,  536-38-7106. 
Rose,  George  A..  431-74-4449. 
Rose,  Howard  C.  Jr.,  686-07-1767. 
Rose.  Philip  E.,  738-07-0866. 
Rose,  Richard  J.,  488-43-4673. 
Rosenbach.  Wlllam  E..  467-60-3090. 
Rosencrans,  Herbert  C,  Jr.,  486-64-1444. 
Rosenhoover.  Donald  E.,  208-30-0433. 
Rosenmeler,  Harvey  C,  303-44-5486. 
Roser,  Thomas  M..  290-36-6916. 
Rosevold,  Hanley  N..  604-42-9833. 
Roskell,  Robert  T.,  142-30-4617. 
Ross,  Bruce  E.,  641-42-1094. 
Roes,  Dennis  D.,  634-36-9674. 
Ross.  Gary  C.  028-32-9362. 
Ross,  James  A.,  Jr..  544-36-9830. 
Ross.  John  W.,  422-66-6498. 
Ross,  Keith  C.  022-32-0896. 
Rosslng,  Dennis  E.,  473-33-4608. 
Rost,  Paul  P.,  110-33-0616. 
Rothe,  William  D.,  434-54-9166. 
Rothrock,  James  G.,  507-38-1230. 
Rothrock,  John  E.,  Jr.,  215-42-0048. 
Rotz,  David  H.,  617-44-9005. 
Rougeau,  Joseph  M.,  654-62-9290. 
Rourk,  Wilbur  A.,  Jr.,  486-52-3462. 
Rourke,  Thomas  M.,  433-62-7707. 
Rouse.  George  C,  230-54-9446. 
Rouse.  Richard  J.,  426-94-1129. 
Roush.  John  G..  300-36-2610. 
Rowe,  David  C,  646-64-8244. 
Rowe.  Stephen  H.,  621-64-3431. 
Rowland,  Howard  C.  251-74-1873. 
Rowley,  Thomas  E.,  504-34-5432. 
RowUson,  Raymond  L.,  263-62-1668. 
Roy,  Raoul.  P.  W.,  003-32-8138. 
Royster,  Jack  A.,  Jr.,  410-66-3816. 
Rozea.  John  M.,  072-32-7967. 
Ruana,  Rudolph  M..  617-43-8011. 
Ruane,  James  J.,  335-32-7107. 
Rubenson,  George  C.  Jr.,  283-34-0302. 
Rubensteln,  Larry  J.,  428-70-8007. 
Bucker,  Dale  M..  472-44-2036. 
Bucker,  Roger,  251-66-0063. 
Ruckman,  Thomas  B.,  407-38-5860. 
Rudd.  WUllam  T.,  423-46-0119. 
Ruddell.  Richard  L.,  369-34-2868. 
Ruddlck,  Robert  E.,  310-44-2253. 
Rudgls,  Robert,  032-38-0036. 
Rudolph,  Vernon  L.,  370-36-3342. 
Rufflnl,  Thomas  E..  032-26-2462. 
Ruffner.  Gerald  A.,  166-32-1766. 
Ruhllng,  Mark  J.,  172-32-6273. 
Rule,  Carl  W.,  657-64-3461. 
Rundell,  John  M..  Jr..  434-48-7613. 
Rimdle,  Michael  P.,  626-88-8204. 
Runge,  William  C  547-40-6314. 
Runkle.  Richard  K.,  Jr.,  306-38-6748. 
Runyan,  Kenneth  R.,  325-30-1007. 
Rup,  Joseph  M.,  Jr..  004-32-7348. 
Rupert,  Louis  C,  406-44-6662. 
Rupp,  Roger  H..  404-42-4763. 
Ruschmeler,  Peter  P..  135-30-0088. 
Rush.  Charles  W.,  460-68-1783. 
Rush,  Francis  M.,  Jr.,  480-36-9350. 
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Rush,  Bandy  G.,  269-58-5030. 
Bush.  Bonald  C,  209-28-6077. 
Bush.  WlUlam  E.,  271-36-2007. 
Bushforth,  Charles  P.,  UI,  047-30-0468. 
Bushmore,  Bobert  L.,  263-56-5703. 
Busklewlcz,  Daniel  P..  019-28-5404. 
Bussell.  Albert  L.,  407-50-4897. 
Bussell,  Bobby  H.,  463-52-7372. 
Russell,  Carlton,  Jr.,  223-52-3435. 
RusseU,  James  A.,  018-32-3524. 
Russell,  Patrick  D.,  321-34-7005. 
RusseU.  Ray  L.,  434-54-6197. 
RusseU,  Ronald  R..  270-38-3446. 
Russo,  Christopher  F.,  138-34-0313. 
Rust.  Harold  L.,  528-54-0514. 
Rust,  Nancy  L.,  306-34-3100. 
Rustlglan,  George  A.,  048-30-7126. 
Butledge,  James  P..  505-54-1730. 
Rutledge.  Robert  J.,  442-40-3366. 
Rutter,  John  S.,  376-42-2076. 
Butyna,  Aldls  P.,  105-32-0531. 
Ryan,  Charles  F.  530-20-0211. 
Ryan.  Robert  L.,  464-56-4068. 
Ryan,  Thomas  A.,  030-30-0686. 
Ryan,  WlUlam  J.,  in,  171-34-3004. 
Rye,  Gilbert  D.,  411-62-9632. 
Ryer,  Richard  T.,  052-32-1755. 
Ryerson,  Charles  W.,  572-54-0360. 
Ryon,  Roy  A.,  450-50-7058. 
Ryser,  Gary  C.  513-32-7738. 
Saarela,  WUllam  A.,  302-34-3130. 
Saber,  James  A.,  103-32-5767. 
Sabln.  Marc  L.,  079-34-0836. 
Sable,  Ronald  K.,  480-48-3470. 
Sabo,  Francis,  144-32-5924. 
Saboskl,  Arthur,  242-64-5540. 
Sabraw.  John  C,  397-36-7598. 
Sabsevltz,  Alan  D.,  146-34-0242. 
SaccoUtl,  Ralph  A.,  083-24-3537. 
Sackett.  James  W.,  265-60-2148. 
Saddler,  James  L.,  269-36-3535. 
Saddler,  Thomas  M.,  Jr.,  278-36-0530. 
Sadler,  Charles  D.,  458-56-4591. 
Safford,  Arthur  T.,  Ill,  047-32-9300. 
Sager,  Ronald  W.,  362-40-4013. 
Saglnarlo,  Robert  T.,  047-26-4825. 
Sagmelster,  Edward  P.,  077-30-5569. 
Saho.  Theodore  M..  521-56-1871. 
Sahley,  Norman  J.,  269-34-8310. 
Sailors,  Jerry  L.,  256-80-3764. 
Salto,  Theodore  T.,  647-60-4561. 
Sakahara,  WUUam  T..  663-60-2140. 
Saloldo.  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  827-52-7410. 
Salewskl,  Robert  J.,  014-30-9056. 
Salger,  Harvey  P.,  321-32-2126. 
Sallba,  Gabriel  S..  Jr.,  253-52-1533. 
Salmon,  Jack.  457-64-1732. 
Salmon,  Roy  P.,  070-32-2315. 
Salome,  Gerald  A.,  450-56-7788. 
Same,  Michael  C,  074-32-1894. 
Samelson,  Louis  J..  338-28-3066. 
Sammer.  Dennis  C,  514-34-7111. 
Sammon,  Bobby  G.,  454-64-4608. 
Sams,  Donald  D.,  543-40-6870. 
Sams,  Monroe  S.,  Jr.,  437-66-1758. 
Sams,  Ronald  W.,  572-64-6032. 
Samuel,  David  B.,  441-42-4003. 
Samuels,  Jon  M.,  557-60-9839. 
Samuelson,  Nancy  B.,  496-44-0637 
Sanborn,  Larry  K.,  511-40-8228. 
Sanchez,  David,  556-58-1248. 
Sandera.  Robert  E..  502-40-9638. 
Sanders,  Bruce  A.,  403-56-8415. 
Sanders.  Dale  J..  563-42-0532. 
Sanders,  Emmett  W.,  Jr.,  231-46-5158. 
Sanders.  Jack  N.,  Jr.,  454-58-6925. 
Sanders.  Russell  L..  076-30-9599. 
Sanders,  Van  C,  Jr.,  425-74-4411. 
Sanderson.  Gary  P.,  287-36-4770. 
Sandford.  Thaddeus  H.,  465-68-8777. 
Sands,  James  E..  Jr.,  480-52^157. 
Sands,  WlUlam  J.,  204-30-1930. 
SannUppo,  Prank  P.,  551-48-2394. 
Samford.  David  A..  018-32-0133. 
Sanford.  Lash  G..  Jr.,  237-60-4042. 
Sanford,  Lonnle  I.,  Ill,  267-58-1214. 
Sanford.  Nancy  C,  375-42-0228. 
Sanpel,  Francis  T.,  576-34-6107. 
Sansone.  Joseph  S.,  107-32-1433. 


Santamarla.  John,  Jr..  016-30-2495. 
Santarelli,  Eugene  O.,  287-38-8548. 
Sapere,  Joseph  R.,  107-30-8221. 
Sai>p,  Bowen,  002-30-3609. 
Sard.  Sanford  S..  346-32-2319. 
Satz,  Dieter  W.,  391-36-8422. 
Saulsberry,  Thomas  L.,  410-68-2390. 
Saunders,  David  W.,  543-40-7200. 
Saunders.  Earl  P.,  146-30-7866. 
Saur,  James  A.,  374-40-0355. 
Sauter.  Albert  H.,  II.,  130-34-0088. 
Sauter,  Harold  C,  262-82-0131. 
Sautter,  Jack  O.,  269-36-2418. 
Savage.  Richard  C,  300-34-4407. 
Savage,  WlUlam  C.  O..  Jr.,  200-34-0866. 
Savole,  Carroll  P.,  435-54-0520. 
Sawyer.  David  A.,  620-44-0750. 
Sawyer,  WUllam  E.,  445-32-7292. 
Saxer.  Charles  P.,  526-52-5290. 
Saxton,  Gerald  P.,  291-36-6338. 
Sayles.  Rodney  J..  440-38-3613. 
Scalet,  Earl  J.,  Jr.,  487-46-2706. 
ScamblUs,  Nicholas  A.,  496-40-3129. 
Scanlon.  WUllam  A..  554-60-7234. 
Scarborough.  Dennis  G.,  620-44-2313. 
Scarbrough  Talvanla  L..  Jr.,  267-84-9740. 
Scarfe,  George  O..  III.  554-56-4081. 
Schaab.  Richard  W.,  142-30-4690. 
Schaan.  Dennis  L..  502-42-3810. 
Sohad.  Joseph  G..  181-32-7027. 
Schaebethal,  Kenneth  P  .  274-38-6893. 
Schaefer,  PhUlp  H.,  393-38-9038. 
Schaerer,  George  J.,  670-52-5414. 
Schafer,  Harold  G..  315-40-5153. 
Shafer,  Timothy  G.,  172-32-6243. 
Schaller.  Robert  C  496-38-5494. 
Schamberger,  Randall  L.,  263-52-3606. 
Schammel,  Thomas  P.,  217-38-7370. 
Scbang,  Joseph  P..  183-30-8692. 
Schardong,  Charles  N.,  166-32-7314. 
Scharf .  Blchard  L.,  601-46-3138. 
Schauer,  Gaylen  L.,  609-42-3258. 
Schaumberg,  Bobert  8..  501-42-0157. 
Schaumburg,  Glenn  B..  507-50-9330. 
Schauss.  Boger  H..  285-38-2420. 
Scheerer,  John  P.,  081-30-9370. 
Schelbel.  Bobert  L.,  520-46-8596. 
Scheldlng,  David  D.,  481-52-1762. 
Scheltle,  Joseph  K.,  Jr.,  209-30-7256. 
Schell,  Chris  A.,  504-44-5225. 
Schell,  John  P.,  096-32-8568. 
Schenk,  James  W.,  472-30-9582. 
Scherer,  James  A.,  Jr.,  679-84-6010. 
Scheuermann,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  134-30-8389. 
Scheyd.  Frederic  J..  044-30-4811. 
Schlbler.  Mark  C.  543-40-8317. 
SchUl.  Peter  L.,  166-34-2524. 
SchlUen,  Nicholas  A.,  Jr.,  303-46-2386. 
SchUletter,  WlUlam  A.,  Jr.,  254-56-7062. 
SchUUng.  David  C,  Jr.,  441-42-9857. 
SchUlreff,  Harold  V.,  517-36-9919. 
Schlmmel,  Bobert  E.,  278-40-1956. 
Schlachter.  David  C  270-38-9312. 
Schloeman.  Howard  L.,  389-36-1897. 
Schloemer,  Bonald  P.,  358-32-9164. 
Schlue.  Joseph  W.,  499-32-4919. 
Schmld,  Michael  E.,  207-32-0562. 
Schmidt,  Albert  B.  L.,  394-40-3869. 
Schmidt,  Allan  E..  049-30-3455. 
Schmidt,  Bruce  W.,  328-34-8880. 
Schmidt,  John  E.,  232-64-7394. 
Schmidt,  Joseph  P.,  078-32-1613. 
Schmidt,  Nolan  W.,  305-44-7892. 
Schmidt,  Steven  C.  533-42-3587. 
Schmidt,  Walter  K.,  531-36-1921. 
Schmltt,  Barry  W..  291-36-5106. 
Schmltt,  Roger  K.,  141-28-6850. 
Schmoyer,  George  B.,  024-30-1816. 
Schneider,  Donald  K.,  072-34-1294. 
Schneider,  Earl  M.,  359-32-0350. 
Schneider,  James  D.,  441-40-6666. 
Schneider,  John  A.,  361-32-5317. 
Schneider,  Marlon  P.,  454-70-2496. 
Schneider,  Marvin  L.,  451-56-6763. 
Schnelzer,  Garry  A.,  288-36-8650. 
Schnlcker.  Donald  L.,  482-48-2161. 
Schoenborn,  Carlton  M.,  263-58-8400. 
Schoenecker.  Warren  K..  502-16-9697. 
Schofleld,  Jeflrey  E.,  280-42-0916. 
SchoU,  David  M..  233-58-6324. 


Scboof,  Richard  J..  371-38-8304. 
Schooler,  William  L.,  448-40-8406. 
Schooley.  Max  C,  613-39-1003. 
Schor.  Frederick  D..  361-60-6194. 
Schorzman,  Craig  A.,  638-38-3410. 
Schraeder.  Harold  D.,  623-54-1440. 
Schrelber,  Donald  B.,  534-38-3073. 
Scbrelhofer,  Alan  O.,  158-28-3304. 
Schrlber,  Floyd  A.,  300-34-8587. 
Schrlever,  Brett  A.,  509-50-7000. 
Schroeder,  Leroy  B.,  564-58-3620. 
Schroeder,  Rudolph  J.,  m,  438-36-8130. 
Schroeder,  Ted,  294-36-4027. 
Schroen,  Daniel  J.,  330-33-1741. 
Schroetel,  Albert  H.,  005-36-0086. 
Schuler,  George  G..  417-48-6383. 
Schultz,  Kenneth  £.,  368-40-1773. 
SchiUtz,  Robert  P..  020-32-3504. 
Schulz,  Ronald  E..  306-38-6296. 
Schulz.  Usto  F.  E..  457-64-3834. 
Schulze.  Carl  J.,  487-42-0673. 
Schulze,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  320-36-9640. 
Schumaker,  Arlyn  D.,  184-30-8307. 
Schuman.  Jlmmle  D.,  384-36-4335. 
Schuneman,  Stephen  T.,  480-40-6136. 
Schunk,  WUllam  A.,  389-40-3593. 
Schur,  Morris  J.,  426-84-0707. 
Schuster.  Edward  P.,  058-33-1437. 
Schutt,  Thomas  £.,  373-36-7606. 
Schwab,  Charles  P.,  076-33-6093. 
Schwalber,  Blchard  L.,  137-33-3093. 
Schwam,  Stephen  B.,  364-40-2880. 
Schwartz,  Daniel  O.,  128-28-2422. 
Schwartz,  Norman  C,  Jr..  400-66-6496. 
Schweitzer.  James  J.,  271-36-6778. 
Schwenke,  Blchard  T.,  279-36-7230. 
Schwltters,  Michael  T..  480-44-5398. 
Sdvoletto.  Emmanuel  J.,  080-30-6764. 
Scooler,  Donald,  085-32-5219. 
Scott,  Byron  W.,  521-54-0904. 
Scott,  James  D.,  519-44-7606. 
Scott,  John  O.,  508-48-1757. 
Scott,  Martin  D.,  402-54-3135. 
Scott,  Norman  A.,  543-40-8286. 
Scott,  Bandall  F.,  411-00-0031. 
Scott,  Blchard  W..  Jr.,  463-60-0371. 
Scott,  Bobert  A  .  103-33-6553. 
Scott.  Robert  J..  350-32-5608. 
Scott,  Rodney  O.,  490-38-0353. 
Scott,  RoUand  A.,  053-34-1663. 
Scott.  Thomas,  505-53-0895. 
Seagrave,  Roger  N.,  033-30-4349. 
Seale,  Heyward  L.,  436-5S-0958. 
Seale,  Kenneth  L..  454-56-0051. 
Seamon,  John  B.,  301-32-4412. 
Sears,  Hayden  P.,  Jr..  471-40-9887. 
Sears.  James  F.,  491-42-2353. 
Seaton.  Michael  B.,  511-32-6037. 
Seaux.  Junior  O..  438-68-1037. 
Sebolka,  James  B.  T.,  206-30-1783. 
Sebren.  WUUam  E..  ni,  438-66-6390. 
Sechler,  Joseph  S..  362-52-3083. 
Seeiey.  Glenn  R..  555-48-8803. 
Segars,  Robert  J.,  316-42-3801. 
Seger,  Daniel  R..  314-36-8968. 
Seger,  Francis  M.,  Jr.,  156-33-8319. 
Selbel,  Gerald  W..  276-36-4162. 
Selbert,  Ruebln  R..  457-64-1901. 
Selboldt,  Prledrlck  C,  IV,  442-36-6036. 
Seldel,  Kelly  G.,  526-46-4346. 
Selhelmer.  Howard  E..  194-32-2731. 
Selke,  Robert  K..  393-42-4631. 
Sellers,  Archie  H..  Jr.,  347-66-7385. 
SeUers.  Donald  R..  485-34-2950. 
Sellers.  Joe  L..  Jr..  462-66-2337. 
Sellers,  Michael  T.,  451-64-4440. 
Selvldge,  PhUlp  L.,  447-40-6930. 
Senlawskl,  Charle  D.,  067-34-4036. 
Senko.  Robert  M.,  640-42-6983. 
Senter.  Douglas  M..  257-60-6060. 
Senter,  James  E..  498-40-9788. 
Sentlmore.  GUbert  L.,  556-52-3482. 
Sentman,  Harold  T..  483-48-9774. 
Serksnas,  Anthony  A.,  046-30-0797. 
Serrett.  Robert  Q.,  223-46-8348. 
Setlow,  Robert  E.,  634-40-6603. 
Seute,  Bobert  M.,  515-38-5344. 
Severns,  WlUlam  H..  321-32-6731. 
Severo,  Orlando  C.  Jr..  045-32-8828. 
Severson,  Terrance  E.,  601-44-8666. 
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Sevier,  oiorge  S..  639-36-6644. 
Sevlola,  C  hester  R..  476-44-466fl. 
Sewell,  O  iry  W..  428-78-9729. 
Sewell.  Milton  H..  260-66-3860. 
Sexton.   Michael   E..   541-44-8873. 
Seymore.  Lesley  L.,  468-64-7850. 
Sfamenl.  Peter  E  ,  184-30-6486. 
Shftckelf(jrcl,  Robert  S.,  461-60-1520. 
Shackson*  Charles  W..  268-36-8858. 
Shaefer.  lUchard  P  .  161-32-9393. 
Shafer.  Andean  M..  456-56-0421. 
Shaffer.  Oarl  G..  Jr  ,  043-32-9758. 
Shamblei.  George  L..  418-48-9147. 
ShambllH.  Ronald  G..  152-34-9199. 
Shane.  L«rry  L..  502-32-5621. 
Shanklaad.  Charles  G..  504-36-7832. 
Shanks.  Jesse  W.,  Jr.,  425-64-9026. 
Sharp,  jiry  K..  458-60-0320. 
Sharp.  Jltomy  R..  440-42-6219. 
Sharp,  Larry  L..  481-64-7079. 
Sharp,  P»ul  D.,  293-34-9276. 
Shaughnpssy,  Dale  J..  507-58-6611. 
Shaughnessy,  John  E.,  Jr..  433-62-0812. 
Shaw.  D^vld  R  .  432-38-1410. 
Shaw.  Jefome  C,  502-32-3064. 
Shaw.  Join  E.,  410-80-7718. 
Shea.  Rosert,  013-28-9981. 
Shea.  Rol)ert  V  .  Jr.,  186-30-3389. 
Shealy.  FhllUp  T.,  247-64-4463. 
Shearer,  Uexander  W,  198-32-7961. 
Shearer,  Donald  R.,  500-42-7988 
Sheehan,  Stephen  D.,  402-68-8289. 
Sheetz.  I^y  D.,  419-60-9880. 
Sheffleld.,jQhn  A  ,  031-30-3896. 
SheffleldJ  Robert  L..  428-76-7940. 
Shehl.  Phillip  C,  510-42-0314. 
Sheldon.  Earnest  L..  394-30-6974. 
Sheldon.  Stanley  M.,  186-34-4228. 
Shelhamtner.  Donald  E  .  500-40-6069. 
Shelton.  Harvey  W.  C,  III.  430-78-1807. 
Shelton.  Jack  W.,  Jr..  417-64-9716. 
Shepard.  Gary  C  564-58-7125. 
Shepard,  John  T.,  037-26-6835. 
Sheppanl,  Richard  R.,  286-38-1328. 
Sheppard,  William  D.,  452-48-8836. 
Shera.  Jimes  H..  310-38-4429. 
Shera.  Tiomas  L..  301-34-1006. 
Sherlock,  Harry  A..  502-40-8887. 
Sherman.  Prank  V.,  317-42-7477. 
Shermar  .  Jay  D.,  264-56-0758. 
Shermar  .  Todd  H.,  014-32-9053. 

Sherrard ,  William  A.,  536-34-8064. 

Sherrlll.  Gerald  H.,  458-80-9303. 

Sherwln  Alson  P..  093-32-6956. 

Shields.  Merle  R.,  493-38-4364. 

Shlflett.  Lelghton  P..  148-30-9348. 

Shlllout ;.  Donald  D..  558-46-9732. 

Shut.  Jerry  C  500-40-3068. 
Shiner.  ,:  ohn  P.,  218-38-5597. 

Shlngakl.  Tamctsu.  575-38-4973. 

Shlnn.  tiarrel  D..  313-40-7706. 

Shlnol.    ?enry  E..  150-30-4024. 

Shlnol. .  an  R.,  192-34-8892. 

Shlnpau  ph.  Robert  L..  337-30-1543. 

Shloml,  Brian  T..  561-62-5722. 

Shtpmaii.  Jerry  W..  447-42-0508. 

Shlpman.  Marcus  B..  256-56-2878. 

Shlpmaii.  Robert  L,.  491-40-7071. 

Shlpp.  (feorge  P..  050-34-5248. 

Shlrlev  Henry  G..  225-48-1966. 

Shlve.  EonaldL..  160-34-8624. 

Shlvely.  Jon  W  .  512-36-4588. 

ShmoldiLS.  John  D.  466-60-0450. 

Shoemate.  Ronald  A  .  342-32-2428. 

Shoemaker.  Harold  D.  519-40-3600. 

Short.  Charles  J  .  073-30-1929. 

Short.  C  laude  R..  490-44-4112 

Short,  Iiavld  L..  387^0-1220. 

Short,  irichael  C.  522-58-9016 

Shoutta.  Jon  T..  078-30-1856. 

Showel!  Charles  H  .  Jr  .  212-40-9656. 

Shuck.  3ary  W..  400-58-6324. 

Shull.  A  barren  B..  557-50-5295. 

Shulstaa  Raymond  A  .  424-.';8-4736. 

Shunk.  James  P..  357-32-5652. 

Shurtur.  John  D  .  541-44-7743. 

Shy.  Janes  D..  487-48-0018. 

Shy.  William  H.  491-44-2680. 

Sibley.  Viniam  H  .  476-40-6733. 
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Sickles,  Herbert  D.,  268-32-0099. 
Slcklesteel,  William  I..  367-34-4724. 
Sldebottom,  Harold  W.,  401-66-1963. 
Slders.  Marvyn  J..  289-32-2237. 
Sldor,  John,  Jr..  297-36-1841. 
Slefert.  Mark  C  ,  193-34-0442. 
Sleg,  William  C  .  194-32-4297. 
Slegel,  Charles  J..  019-30-8981. 
Slegenthaler.  Kenneth  E.,  476-38-7159. 
Sieger,  Bruce  J.,  633-38-0988. 
Siegfried,  Thomas  W.,  281-34-2049. 
Slemann,  John  W.,  123-30-9597. 
Slemlnskl.  Thomas  M.,  032-26-7598 
SUcox.  William  O  .  Jr.,  402-42-1884. 
SUence,  Gary  H.,  490-46-6989. 
Sllhs.  Carlan  W.,  518-44-3785. 
SUls.  Joel  W.,  252-66-1158. 
Sllva,  Albert  M.,  043-34-0914. 
Silvia,  Ronald,  023-28-3072. 
Simmons.  Donald  R..  521-56-1887. 
Simmons,  James  A.,  620-42-7148. 
Simmons.  Ross  L.,  Jr.,  619-40-8612. 
Slmonclnl.  Richard  C,  030-30-1287. 
Slmondl,  Thomas  E.,  554-58-1106. 
Slmonettl.  Ronald  R.,  069-32-61 10. 
Simons,  Lewis  O..  157-30-7819. 
Slmonsen.  Martin  H..  538-38-1963. 
Simpson,  Carlton  S.,  267-60-4687. 
Simpson.  Terry  A.,  462-72-3120 
Sims,  Arthur  M.,  254-58-0674. 
Sims,  Clarence  N.,  449-56-1066. 
Sims.  Hugh  D..  466-60-3352. 
Sims,  John  N.,  282-54-0443. 
Sims.  Robert  L.,  436-54-2668. 
Sinclair.  Edward  M.,  166-32-8308. 

Sinclair,  George  M.,  568-64-4940. 

Slndt,  Linda  K.,  543-48-0'-98. 

Slner.  Richard  B.,  060-32-7967. 

Slngleterry,  Paul  A..  443-40-1932. 

Singleton,  Barry  A.,  490-44-1603. 

Singleton,  Curtis  P..  460-52-4368. 

Singleton.  Ivan  J..  441-38-5448. 

Singleton.  Jerry  E..  317-34-7332. 

Singleton.  Stephen  N.,  038-26-1692. 

Slravo,  Robert  A.,  219-38-5722. 

Slsk.  Jerome  M.,  083-30-2841. 

Slsney,  Vernon  V.,  445-38-5896. 

Slsson,  Robert  L..  483-38-7163. 

Slstrunk.  Glynn  D.,  450-66-8867. 

Slstrunk  Harold  M.,  426-68-3893, 

SJordal,  Paul  B.,  501-44-2026. 

Skaer,  William  K.,  Jr..  213-40-8169. 

Skallcky,  James  R.,  470-44-6999. 

Skatberg,  Leon  S.,  502-40-5484. 

Skelton.  Robert  H.,  428-86-3424. 

Skey,  Anthony  P.  M.,  041-30-6191. 

Skldmore,  John  B.,  301-34-5682. 

Skldmore.  Ranee  W.,  218-38-0361. 

SkllUng.  David  A.,  023-30-9135. 

Skinner.  Rondall  E..  330-32-4986. 

Skinner.  Thomas  R.  W  ,  Jr.,  673-62-1301. 

Skralny.  Walter,  Jr.,  173-38-8596. 

Skrenes.  Norman  D..  391-38-6466. 

Sladek.  Robert  P.,  Jr..  220-42-0170. 

Slater.  Richard  O..  486-42-8431. 

Slaughter.  John  T.,  Jr.,  456-80-4273. 

Sloan.  James  M.,  609-38-4171. 

Sloan.  James  R..  676-44-5377. 

Sloan.  John  K.,  n,  524-46-8623. 

Slowlk.  Richard  A..  373-36-0646. 

Small.  Albert  W..  212-38-3758. 

Smart.  Halbert  R..  n,  453-58-3713. 
Smeenk,  Norman  W.,  646-50-6482. 

Smetek,  Ronald  T..  383-38-8698. 

SmUlek.  Walter  A.,  181-32-1643. 
Smiley,  William  A..  519-38-7244. 
Smlt,  Gene  A..  389-40-8178. 
Smith,  Arthur  C  264-64-2692. 
Smith.  Bruce  N..  190-32-4492. 
Smith,  Charles  E.,  078-30-6144. 
Smith,  Charles  in.  048-30-6779. 
Smith,  Clayton  N.,  640-44-2694. 
Smith,  David  L..  258-60-0531. 
Smith,  Dennis  A..  557-58-6782. 
Smith,  Dewey  C  239-66-7116. 
Smith,  Donald  B.,  486-46-7195. 
Smith.  Donald  L..  316-34-1294. 
Smith,  Donald  N.,  523-48-8819. 
Smith  Doviglas  B.,  Jr.,  267-82-7366. 


Smith.  Douglas  D.  O..  228-64-6465. 
Smith.  E.  C.  482-70-3433. 
Smith.  Edward  L  ,  127-32-2241. 
Smith.  Edward  M..  039-38-6462. 
Smith.  Ployd  R..  431-70-8460. 
Smith,  PrancU  K.,  247-66-4737. 
Smith,  Qarwln  B.,  486-48-1676. 
Smith.  Gary  R.,  350-32-1118. 
Smith,  George  A..  Jr.,  413-68-9397. 
Smith,  George  L.,  231-60-3807. 
Smith,  Gerald  E.,  297-34-8956. 
Smith,  Gordon  C.  394-38-4437. 
Smith.  Graham  M..  240-64-3007. 
Smith,  Guy  A.,  159-32-8777. 
Smith,  Harlan  P.,  479-44-0241. 
Smith.  Herbert  S..  484-46-0863. 
Smith,  Jack  H..  261-48-4245. 
Smith.  James  R.,  232-84-8797. 
Smith.  James  S.,  310-38-8863. 
Smith,  Jeremy  P.,  049-30-7781. 
Smith.  Joseph  S..  258-82-7862. 
Smith.  Kenneth  P..  078-36-3988. 
Smith,  Leslie  E.,  433-82-1245. 
Smith,  Leslie  L.,  567-48-1930. 
Smith.  Lester  C.  478-48-5343. 
Smith.  Lloyd  R..  Jr.,  485-40-7994. 
Smith.  Manning  D..  451-88-3797. 
Smith.  Marcus  C,  Jr.,  235-62-7640. 
Smith.  Mark  H.,  647-66-7181. 
Smith.  Matthew  R..  232-80-0727. 
Smith.  Mlcheal  H..  079-32-7649. 
Smith.  Michael  W..  479-44-3688. 
Smith.  Myron  D.,  540-48-9316. 
Smith,  Palmer  W.,  512-30-0086. 
Smith.  Paul  C,  295-34-7197. 
Smith,  Raymond  H..  Jr..  403-60-9179. 
Smith.  Reeves  P..  Jr.,  266-50-7779. 
Smith.  Richard  I..  348-32-4379. 
Smith,  Richard  P..  517-38-6495. 
Smith,  RUey  M.,  518-42-1464. 
Smith,  Robert  B.,  531-32-0391. 
Smith.  Robert  B.,  562-62-2060. 
Smith,  Robert  D.,  421-38-7078. 
Smith,  Robert  D.,  III.  453-80-0226. 
Smith.  Roger  D..  442-38-9124. 
Smith.  Rolf  C.  Jr..  571-64-7127. 
Smith.  Ronald  E..  264-88-7001. 

Smith.  Ronald  H..  413-72-4443. 

Smith.  Stanley  O..  505-42-5922. 
Smith.  Stanley  J..  447-40-6811. 

Smith.  Stephen  A..  563-58-7944. 
Smith.  Stephen  B..  517-44-8483. 

Smith.  Steve  R.,  527-56-9534. 

Smith,  Tonuny  D..  464-54-0491. 

Smith,  William  C,  427-84-1322. 

Smith.  William  E..  314-38-3504. 

Smith.  WlUlam  H..  IH.  081-32-7308. 

Smith.  William  J..  190-32-7773. 

Smith,  William  T.,  193-30-9070. 

Smltley.  Rodger  A.,  322-32-6137. 

Smlts,  Charles  A  .  368-34-0253. 

Smull.  Richard  N..  228-52-7620. 

Snedker.  Harold  C.  513-40-8904. 

Sneed.  Charles  L..  454-58-7680. 

Snell.  Llnwood  H.,  Jr..  241-70-5738. 

Snodgrass,  Thomas  E..  183-32-3282. 

Snyder.  John  D..  139-34-2896. 

Snyder,  John  G..  443-40-9444. 

Snyder.  Robert  E..  Jr..  262-64-1631. 

Snyder.  Roger  L..  479-43-4635. 

Snyder.  Terry  W..  631-34-3277. 

Snyder.  William  W..  251-88-2088. 

Scares.  Jerome  E..  547-62-7162. 

Soden,  James  P.,  429-76-3763. 

Sokolowskl.  Lawrence  P.,  478-60-8175. 

Solander,  Eric  M.,  567-62-8268. 

Solem.  Richard  H.,  329-34-8362. 

Solum,  James  L..  501-30-9436. 

Somers,  Robert  B.,  104-32-4664. 

Somervllle,  William  J.,  132-30-2068. 

Somma.  Michael  T..  175-32-0660. 

Sonnenfeld.  Robert  E..  142-32-2295. 

Sonoda.  Howard  K.,  575-42-1389. 

Sophie,  Bruce  E.,  320-30-4474. 

Scree.  Domonle  P.,  051-34-3982. 

Sorenson.  NeU,  528-48-1326. 

Soroka.  Michael.  072-30-0808. 

Sotman.  John  B.,  008-38-9209. 

Souder.  Hugh  S.,  429-68-1271. 
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Souder.  Larry  C,  660-68-2602. 
Sourk.  Kenneth  A..  611-36-3907. 
Sousa,  PaiU  E.,  037-26-3461. 
South,  David  J..  518-44-2746. 
Southerland,  Grover  R..  417-48-7302. 
Southworth.  David  M.,  370-38-1823. 
Souza,  George,  575-42-3617. 
Souza,  George.  U.  031-30-3743. 
Souza,  Manuel  A..  Jr.,  628-60-8368. 
Sowden.  Sterling  J.,  164-32-8147. 
Sowers.  John  C.  443-38-1796. 
Sowers.  WUllam  H..  186-28-4413. 
Spadlnger,  Jay  J..  066-30-3066. 
Spargur,  Robert  E..  480-40-4923. 
Sparks.  Fred  E.,  414-56-4892. 
Sparks,  John  H..  424-62-4926. 
Sparks,  Robert  C.  631-42-3640. 
Spears.  Phillip  D..  491-48-4016. 
Specht.  Charles  W..  270-38-2264. 
Spehar.  Michael  A..  295-38-8689. 
Spelee.  Donald  R..  167-34-4294 
Spellacy,  Edward  P.,  002-28-8230. 
Spencer.  Isaac.  433-68-8088. 
Spencer,  James  D.,  035-28-0173. 
Spencer.  John  B..  004-40-7084. 
Spencer.  John  C.  436-54-3468. 
Spin.  Paul  J..  181-28-2508. 
Spltzmesser.  Richard  L..  303-44-0477. 
Splvey,  Donald  C,  239-62-0020. 
Spjut.  Ronald  W.,  639-32-3260. 
Sponeyearger,  Robert  D.,  191-32-2993. 
Spory,  Ralph  M.,  Jr..  199-30-7384. 
Spory,  Robert  E.,  204-34-6466. 
Spring,  David  W.,  418-50-3424. 
Springs,  Larry  D.,  551-68-6807. 
Sproston,  Marvin  R.,  334-28-8397. 
Spurger.  James  R..  453-66-3626. 
Squazzo,  Emll  M..  114-30-5466. 
Srba.  Anton  P..  Jr..  454-62-6686. 
Stach.  Bruce  A..  264-68-9397. 
Stackhouse.  Will,  HI,  220-38-1131. 
Staden,  Arthur  L..  339-30-6118. 
Stafford.  Harry  A..  III.  486-48-6406. 
Stafford.  Roy  W..  Jr..  551-62-3407. 
Staflra,  John  P..  200-30-8740. 
Staley.  Henry  A..  284-34-6061. 
Staloch,  Robert  L..  471-44-9466. 
Stamm,  Richard  P..  389-38-0690. 
Stamps,  Arthur  E..  262-68-9366. 
Standlfer.  WUllam  C.  ni.  268-58-8564. 
Stanfleld,  Harry  T.,  252-82-9599. 
Stanflll,  William  E.,  406-66-1816. 
Stanford  Weldon  K  .  435-54-9572.       : 
Stanforth,  David  H.,  262-68-8218. 
Stanley,  Jack  C,  168-30-7414. 
Stanley,  Page  B.,  413-64-8713. 
Stanovlch.  Robert.  180-28-8516. 
Stans.  Leonard.  261-64-4017. 
Stapp.  James  L..  586-52-2986. 
Starbuck.  Ronald  J..  621-46-0298 
Starke.  Bruce.  P..  489-46-9003. 
Starkle,  John  R..  647-66-2905. 
Stames,  Robert  P.,  412-60-7186. 
Starr.  Richard  P..  Jr..  103-30-1366. 
Staten  Edward  C,  Jr.,  294-32-1247.     - 
Stathls.  Gus  J.,  267-68-7335. 
Stauder,  Peter  G.,  080-32-8855. 
Stayton,  William  H..  415-58-1859. 
St.  Clair.  Meredith  P.,  178-32-8961. 
Stead.  Richard  P..  188-32-0986. 
Steckleln.  Bernard.  609-50-8743. 
Steckler.  Richard  H..  337-28-7349. 
Stedlng.  Ralph  H..  147-32-4346. 
Steel.  Dean  E..  665-42-0771. 
Steele,  Edward  B..  194-26-8399. 
Steele,  John  P..  660-46-7631 
Steele.  Michael  T..  535-34-7100. 
Steele,  Stephen  B..  118-34-0294. 
Steen.  Waldo  S..  492-36-8696. 
Steere.  George  C.  453-56-8593. 
Steffan,  William  L..  544-46-3362. 
Steffen.  John  P .  493-48-3256. 
Steffens,  John  H  .  149-32-6269. 
Stegeman,  William  M..  535-38-7208. 
Steger,  Clifford.  409-68-9637. 
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stein.  Bernard  M.,  261-54-4752. 
Stein.  John  L..  640-42-0262. 
Stein.  Paul  E.,  377-42-8465. 
Stelner.  Charles  J.  E..  378-34-3691. 
Stenson,  Stephen  S..  069-30-0094. 
Stenstrom.  Thomas  L..  042-32-7331. 
Stepetlc.  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  193-30-8187. 
Stephan,  Brian  O..  066-32-1332. 
Stephen.  Paul  R..  351-32-3028. 
Stephens.  George  H..  081-32-2096. 
Stephens.  Larry  T..  409-56-6950. 
Stephens.  Waymon  J.,  252-62-7722. 
Stephens.  William  R..  310-36-6268. 
Stephenson.  Bobby  C.  412-48-3001. 
Stephenson.  John  R.,  198-32-2315. 
Stephenson,  Stanley  D.,  413-60-1438. 
Stephenson.  Thomas  W.,  Ill,  529-50-1081. 
Stepnlewskl,  Andrew  Z.,  159-32-3217. 
Sterk,  James  R.,  440-4O-4716. 
Sterud,  James  A..  504-48-0639. 
Stetson,  Craig  L..  424-52-4276. 
Stetz.  George  A..  558-62-9191. 
Stevens.  Harvey  B..  461-64-8883. 
Stevens,  Joseph  E.,  313-40-4760. 
Stevens,  Richard  L..  533-40-9986. 
Stevenson,  Harry  C,  455-70-0960. 
Stevenson,  Richard  E.,  403-50-1473. 
Stevenson,  Samuel  J.,  189-30-9466. 
Stevenson,  Walter  H..  092-32-4372. 
Steward.  Lenwood.  247-58-4188. 
Steward.  Ronnie  B.,  610-38-6330. 
Stewart.  Charles  P..  Jr..  064-32-1206. 
Stewart,  CUyton  V.,  464-64-4987. 
Stewart.  Dorothy  L.,  523-62-7917. 
Stewart,  Herbert  W.,  260-80-8253. 
Stewart.  James  R..  190-28-0431. 
Stewart.  James  W.,  294-38-0115. 
Stewart.  Joseph  T..  Jr..  224-50-4068. 
Stewart,  Laymon  D.,  456-56-7914. 
Stewart,  Leslie  W.,  Jr.,  423-60-4443. 
Stewart,  Samuel  P.,  517-38-4382. 
Stewart,  Thomas  S.,  360-32-3888. 
Stlce,  WllUam  H.,  431-66-8038. 
Stlckell,  Rutherford  D..  Jr..  218-38-2361. 
Stlckelmaier.  WUllam  G.,  346-32-9318. 
Stlerman,  Tyrone  M..  480-42-5679. 
Stiles.  Thomas  L..  213-38-8880. 
StUlman,  Robert  L..  426-76-4191. 
Stlne.  Robert  C,  579-50-5270. 
Stinson.  William  P..  262-54-0299. 
St.  John.  James  B..  479-44-9933. 
Stockman.  David  C.  288-34-6862. 
Stockton.  Robert  S..  491-40-3838 
Stoddard.  Scott  G..  264-64-7176. 
Stoecklln.  Duane  R.,  362-32-6936. 
Stokes.  George  B..  463-64-1871. 
Stokes.  Montford  Y..  241-68-9463. 

Stoll.  Donald  H.,  173-28-0199. 

StoU.  Harold  W..  535-30-6668. 

StoU.  Tlbor  G..  329-34-2456. 

Stolp.  Ehirward  D..  518-46-1472. 

Stolp.  James  T..  391-38-3380. 

Stone.  Alan  L..  486-44-1818. 

Stone,  Charles  M..  518-44-7168. 

Stone.  Frederick  M.,  097-32-7376. 

Stone,  Jack  T.,  Jr.,  429-72-7353. 

Stone.  Lawrence  A..  468-48-7914. 

Stone.  NeU  P.,  273-38-9457. 

Stone.  Robert  P.,  446-40-1861. 

Stonemark,  Richard  D.,  381-40-5938. 

Stoner,  Tommy  C,  429-76-3260. 

Storey,  Francis  B.,  452-60-6089. 

Storm.  Donald  E..  182-32-3587. 

Storm,  John  H..  280-36-9493. 

Story.  Leland  S..  522-46-3890. 

Stotts.  Jackie  L..  291-32-5524. 

Stoughton.  Peter  W..  279-36-7271. 

Stout.  Charles  R.,  367-44-0059. 

Stovall.  Dale  E.,  537-40-6676. 

Stovall,  George  W..  Jr..  427-84-2300. 

Stover.  Thomas  A.,  211-30-3817. 

Stovln.  Scott  B..  494-40-2271. 

Stow.  J.  Harry,  III,  136-30-5884. 

Stowe.  Forrest  M.,  507-40-1167. 

Strasser,  Robert  H.,  118-34-8959 

Straume,  Mailcus  K.,  434-50-0476. 


Strausborger,  Larry  L..  288-32-2401. 
Strawn,  Leon  F..  459-58-8448. 
Street,  George  M..  Jr..  252-80-6788. 
Streff.  George  W..  046-32-8926. 
Strickland.  Daniel  Z.,  Jr.,  237-80-7336. 
Strickland,  James  C,  III.  258-60-4940. 
Strickland,  Terry  C,  421-44-4852. 
Strlcklen.  Herman  L.,  337-30-0886. 
Strlder,  Samuel  F.,  236-88-3311. 
Stripling,  David  M..  464-70-7030. 
Stripling.  WUllam  D..  464-58-7504. 
Strock.  Vlbert  L..  Jr.,  258-66-5742. 
Stromfors,  Richard  D..  191-32-1449, 
Strong.  Brent  M.,  518-44-2602. 
Strottner,  PhUUp  L..  658-60-3046. 
Struck.  Stephen  H..  067-34-3612. 
Strunk.  Richard  R..  630-36-  3306. 
Stuart,  Adrian  C,  433-74-4662. 
Stuart.  Robert  G.,  110-28-0467. 
Stuecklen.  Klaiis  H..  216-38-8681. 
Stumbof  er.  David  Q.,  196-30-8944. 
Stump.  Kenneth  H..  309-38-0703. 
Stump,  Kenneth  R.,  303-34-1838. 
Sturm,  Jerry  R  ,  232-60-0960. 
Sturm.  Robert  P.,  263-84-7798. 
Stutts,  George  P..  436-48-0060. 
Stutz,  Leroy  W.,  610-40-4891. 
Suban,  David  N.,  077-34-9363. 
Sublett,  Kenny  W.,  401-60-3060. 
Suchecki,  Theodore  J.,  Jr.,  032-30-1441. 
Suchy.  RusseU  J..  284-38-0306. 
Suder.  Richard  J.,  277-38-2286. 
Suelzle,  Robert  D..  641-40-2877. 
Sula.  Richard  L..  848-33-4680. 
Sullenberger.  Donald  S..  310-40-4206. 
SuUenger,  WUllam  E..  407-44-8533. 
SuUlvan,  John  J..  034-28-0013. 
SuUlvan,  John  J.,  067-34-6129. 
Sullivan,  John  L..  Jr.,  426-78-0308. 
SulUvan.  Thomas  W.,  317-40-4386. 
Summerfleld.  Clinton  D.,  Jr.,  630-38-0018. 
Simuners,  George  P.,  244-60-0668. 
Summers.  WlUlam  H..  322-32-6388. 
SummervlUe.  Rett  S.,  360-34-9160. 
Sumner.  Bobbie  T..  434-64-4398. 
Sumner.  Hayward  Q.,  388-43-8944. 
Sunderman,  Dewayne  O.,  484-48-1076. 
Sung.  WUllam  K..  648-48-9481. 
Supp.  Peter  L..  173-84-0930. 
Susi.  Ronald  A..  108-30-0604. 
Sutcllffe,  John  H.,  136-30-2481. 
Suter,  Thomas  C.  488-40-4807. 
Sutherland.  LewU  R..  629-48-1370. 
Sutherlen.  Jerald  L.,  636-90-6348. 
Sutter,  David  L..  333-34-8179. 
Sutton.  Thomas  L.,  317-38-3966. 
Sutton.  WUUam  R..  376-38-0660. 
Svoboda.  Adrian  L..  607-60-8431. 
Svoboda,  LudvUc  Z..  312-38-1800. 
Swan.  Richard  C.  476-4O-0683. 
Swan.  Ronald  E.,  431-68-0086. 
Swanda.  Antone  M..  631-62-6633. 
Swander.  Jay  A..  664-56-0883. 
Swann,  Wesley  O.,  406-64-1814. 
Swanson.  George  P.,  243-58-3168. 
Swansoi).  LeeUe  R..  378-42-8863. 
Swanson.  Ronald  O..  370-40-6371. 
Swarm,  James  E..  160-28-4066. 
Swarts.  Barry  G..  435-58-8796. 
Swartz.  J.  A..  509-33-3102 
Swartz.  Thomas  W.,  576-38-9848. 
Sweet.  Dwlght  A..  314-38-3470. 
Sweeten.  Noel  W..  555-46-8642. 
Swe0nnl8.  Robert  W.,  109-30-0730. 
Swenka.  Ronald  A.,  480-63-1804. 
Swennes,  David  O.,  474-38-6853. 
Swlck,  Joseph  O..  066-33-6717. 
Swlck.  WUllam  A.,  in,  674-14-0180. 
Swift,  Norman  B..  064-32-3838. 
Swlgart,  Gary  A.,  276-38-6308. 
Swint,  DaTld  O,  461-53-0231. 
Swone,  Richard  T..  051  -34-'5942. 
Sykes,  Larry  D.,  336-34-6399. 
Sykes.  Michael  P.,  343-68-8157. 
Sykes.  Ronald  D..  191-34-3606. 
Symons,  John  R..  214-36-4001. 
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Syptak,  iucbMl  a.,  4«a-68-«810. 
Syslo.  Jc^eph  M..  140-38-7348. 
Szacbara^  Walter  S.,  061-30-3616. 
Ssostak,  Jobn  D.,  Jr.  041-34-4403. 
azupel,  EM  ward  O.,  027-28-0434. 
Sswkrc.  Joseph  R..  181-34-0347. 
SzTincz^.  Edward  J..  118-30-8169. 
Taber.  LJnvlUe  B.,  371-33-7103. 
Tabler,  Michael  W.,  301-43-7009. 
Tafar«s,  Itobert  E..  063-34-3181. 
Taffet,  Ntorrts  B..  137-34-1010. 
Tagaraa.  Michael  T..  070-3O-OT71. 
Talt,  Jo^n  C  265-66-4013. 
Takahars^,  Edmund  W..  575-40-0694. 
Talley,  James  T.,  466-64-4606. 
Talley,  John  S.,  223-66-8068. 
TamerlsJoavln  B.,  643-44-7360. 
Tande.  Rbaald  M.,  473-48-6083. 
TanUllo.  Prank  A.,  089-33-7148. 
Tamowskl,  Joseph  J.,  Jr..  130-33-0985. 
Taah.  Ne«a  E.,  508-44-3603. 
Tate,  Jaittes  P..  463-66-4030. 
Tate,  Jllllan  D  .  052-32-4262 
Tatman.  David  I..  333-34-9130. 
Tatom.  John  K..  430-68-6162. 
Tattlnl,  Bugene  L..  336-64-3330. 
Tatiim,  Charles  T..  450-66-7386. 
Taublng«r.  Richard  C,  047-30-8640. 
Taverals*.  EmlUo  G..  346-63-1333. 
Tax.  Frauds  J.,  137-30-6681. 
Taylor,  Benny  D.,  432-68-8300. 
Taylor,  E^ton,  347-30-4410. 
Taylor,  DUnlel  J  ,  163-32-3251, 
Taylor,  ijavld  O.,  644-38-4981. 
Taylor.  Oerald  A.,  Jr.,  081-30-3513. 
Taylor,  floward  E.,  403-48-2288. 
Taylor,  J^mes  D.,  213-42-5594. 
Taylor,  jkmee  L.,  255-58-7093. 
Taylor,  jbhn  C,  540-40-6711. 
Taylor,  Jbhn  C,  174-32-7166. 
Taylor,  jbhn  H.,  395-34-5876. 
Taylor,  yeroy  C,  489-40-6165. 
Taylor,  I^eede  L.,  Jr.,  410-58-3158. 
Taylor,  Hobert  D.,  335-36-1407. 
Taylor.  liobert  K..  080-30-8495. 
Taylor.  Robert  L.,  209-28-4516. 
Taylor,  Hoger  C,  453-66-2818. 
Taylor,  Roger  K  .  328-34-6426. 
Taylor,  Ronnie  O.,  448-36-5585. 
Taylor,  Thomas  E.,  416-52-0146. 
Taylor,  'Wal  W..  533-46-9797. 
Taylor.  )iirendeU  H..  383-70-3749. 
Taylor,  Woodrow  M..  237-64-2354. 
Teachoui,  William  C,  Jr.,  411-68-8063. 
Teas.  Qe<irge  H.,  H,  138-34-6844. 
Tedesco,  T^edertcJc  P.,  042-32-3191. 
Tedeeco,  Michael  P..  119-30-2409. 
Tedrow,  l^oyd  K.,  509-42-7200. 
Telgen.  ©avid  H.,  476-38-0289. 
Teiglser.  John  A.,  302-36-9332. 
Tencza.  Stanley  P.,  Jr.,  046-30-5728. 
Tenoeo,  Jdwin  E..  650-52-0387. 
Tepedlno,  Anthony  R.,  576-40-2181. 
Terapak.  Robert  M.,  295-34-6184. 
Terlno,  Jbhn  Q..  131-30-8983. 
Terrlll.  IJeo  M.,  527-36-9775. 
Terry,  jij  W.,  453-60-2982. 
Terry,  Marvin  L.,  433-62-9633. 
Tesar,  Ofcorge  K.,  444-44-7029. 
Teesler,  tllchard  J.,  037-26-0837. 
Test,  Oat7  W.,  173-32-7001. 
Tewell,  Dennis  P.,  466-80-0036. 
Thacker.  James  D.,  525-90-0096. 
Thacker,  Victor  L.,  236-64-3508. 
Thalberg.  William  J..  476-32-6054. 
Thames,  Harry  W.,  433-42-3515. 
Thayer.  John  M.,  Jr..  277-34-3729. 
Thebergt,  Royal  R..  033-34-8110. 
Thleme,  prank  E..  Jr.,  143-38-4487. 
Thles,  J«rome  C,  276-36-5986. 
Thomas,  Albert  M..  416-50-5303. 
Thomas^  Arnold  R.,  Jr.,  265-62-6896. 
Thomasj  Charles  A.,  213-43-6373. 
Thomas.  Charles  O.,  077-30-4500, 
Thomas,  Jack  A.,  415-80-9154. 
Thomaa,  James  C,  238-44-7810. 
Thomas,  James  H.,  268-34-1529. 
ThocuMf  Jimmy  R.,  266-66-3240. 
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Thomas,  John  C,  241-66-0611. 
Thomas,  John  W  ,  386-33-3000 
Thomas,  Joseph  L.,  189-28-7553. 
Thomas,  Lowell  V.,  441-38-8193. 
Thomas.  Raymond  C,  Jr.,  226-50-6887. 
Thomas.  Robert  E.,  340-68-5923. 
Thomason,  Thomas  J.,  317-36-4187. 
Thomasson,  David  £.,  411-60-9046. 
Thome.  Benny  O.,  340-30-0448. 
Thomes,  James  T.,  149-30-7228. 
Thompson,  Barry  L.,  019-30-4396. 
Thompson,  Charles  W.,  293-30-5431. 
Thompson,  David  N.,  390-36-5907. 
Thompson,  Gary  J..  101-32-3939. 
Thompson,  Gary  L.,  518-40-3410. 
Thompson,  George  M.,  Jr..  500-40-3887. 
Thompson,  Glen  M.,  534-42-9383. 
Thompson,  Harold  E.,  Jr..  261-62-5793. 
Thompson,  Howard  C,  534-38-4949. 
Thompson.  James  D.,  483-42-5140. 
Thompson,  James  H.,  493-40-9688. 
Thompson.  Jerry  R.,  567-53-7457. 
Thompson,  John  M.,  314-42-5434. 
Thompson,  John  W.,  391-36-5850. 
Thompson,  Larry  D..  540-36-7533. 
Thompson,  Lyle  W..  436-56-1676. 
Thompson,  Lynn  L.,  518-42-0641. 
Thompson,  PhllUp  E.,  379-38-1978. 
Thompson,  Richard  A.,  510-30-7488. 
Thompson,  Richard  B.,  410-58-0643. 
Thompson,  Richard  G.,  Jr.,  249-76-4045. 
Thompson,  Robert  W.,  241-64-3684. 
Thompson,  Weldon  C,  451-62-8568. 
Thompson,  William  P.,  040-34-7626. 
Thompson,  William  L.,  467-62-7098. 
Thompson,  WUUara  S.,  408-72-8863. 
Thomsen,  Gary  B.,  563-68-7990. 
Thomson,  David  W.,  482-42-8095. 
Thornburg,  John  W.,  281-36-1407. 
Thome,  David  L.,  538-38-6240. 
Thorne.  John  E.,  Jr..  261-58-9603. 
Thornton,  Bobby  E.,  467-54-5133. 
Thornton,  Robert  E.,  462-64-7391. 
Thornton,  William  D.,  Jr  ,  100-30-9949. 
Thrash,  James  A  ,  332-66-8079. 
Threet,  James  C,  427-80-4533. 
Throckmorton,  George  E.,  447-36-8650. 
Throldahl.  Bobby  D.,  475-34-4792. 
Thurber.  Karl  T..  Jr.,  147-32-9367. 
Tldwell,  Cam  J..  Jr.,  409-63-7103. 
Tldwell.  Robert  L.,  315-38-7574. 
Tletge,  Michael  R.,  388-3C-3a41. 
Tlley,  Paul  L.,  430-76-5324. 
Tiller.  George  W..  428-86-5046. 
Tillman,  Joe  A.,  617-46-6671. 
Tllmon.  Ronald  I.,  403-42-8331. 
Tllton.  William  T.,  187-30-0748. 
Ttndell,  Bobby  P.,  465-64-6616. 
Tlnsley,  James  A.,  Jr.,  418-32-2726. 
Tlplady,  Richard  J  ,  362-40-3181. 
TIppett,  William  E.,  405-34-6032. 
Tlrman,  Valentin  W.,  Jr.,  626-46-1061. 
Tlsdale.  Richard  L.,  060-32-9407. 
Tltmas,  Gary  W.,  271-34-8168. 
Titus,  Timothy  L.,  447-40-6030. 
Toble,  Nell  M.,  045-32-2545. 
Tobln,  Louis  J.,  556-50-4716. 
Tobln,  Richard  C.  565-66-7260. 
Tock,  Donald  G.,  476-38-4116. 
Todd.  Franklin  D.,  420-54-1303. 
Todd,  Thomas  M.,  225-50-8940. 
Tollver,  Richard.  435-54-8426. 
Tollefsen,  Albert  E.,  333-34-7510. 
Tollstrup,  Deon  J.,  430-50-1727, 
Tomasovlc,  Richard  P.,  423-60-0011. 
Tomllnson.  William  V..  Jr.,  440-66-3315. 
Tomme,  Howard  M.,  347-30-9886. 
Tompkins,  Bruce  C  069-34-7133. 
Tompkins.  David  T..  460-58-3996. 
Tompkins,  Tommy  B.,  400-56-3428. 
Tonca,  Harold  K.,  576-38-4102. 
Tongue,  Wayne  A.,  387-34-0310, 
Tonjes,  Earl  A.,  275-38-3904. 
Tonner.  Robert  W.,  077-30-9445. 
Toohey,  John  A.,  022-30-7994. 
Torgler,  Ronald  R.,  479-48-4733. 
Tomow.  Robin  O.,  389-40-S466. 


Torrez.  Dennis  C,  483-46-7846. 
Toth.  Mlron  W.,  370-40-7801. 
Toth,  Richard  L.,  383-30-0194. 
Touring,  Ralph  Q.,  564-63-3403. 
Town,  Edward  A.,  666-46-6700. 
Townsend,  Kenneth  W.,  463-60-3746. 
Towslee,  Donald  L  ,  376-33-3466. 
Toy,  Gary  J.,  511-38-0484. 
Tracy,  Charles  H.,  468-60-4164. 
Tramposch,  Helmut,  131-33-9983. 
Trautsch,  Rolf  A.,  100-30-6330. 
Trawlck,  Aldolphoe,  050-33-0339. 
Trial.  Daniel  S..  311-30-8334. 
Trlbbett,  James  V..  306-44-0803. 
Trlbble.  Alford  P.,  410-68-3934. 
Tribo,  Ronald  J..  661-60-7303. 
Trickett,  Philip  E.,  579-60-3693. 
Trimmer,  Ray  A.,  270-34-8648. 
Tripp,  Alfred  D..  Jr..  670-54-2353. 
Tripp,  Leslie  G.  H.,  Jr..  633-38-0037. 
Trodden,  Michael  J..  036-36-1661, 
Trojanowskl,  James  C.  301-96-8434. 
TYombly.  Dennis  J.,  076-30-0330. 
Trostle,  Marvin  K.,  616-42-4103. 
Trotman,  Virgil  R.,  353-60-1300. 
Trower,  William  W.,  341-53-6831. 
Troy,  Richard  O.,  184-30-8503. 
Troyer,  Alan  J.,  508-48-0503. 
True,  James  L.,  Jr.,  455-66-1037. 
Trultt.  RoUand  D..  363-66-5061. 
Trujillo,  Joe  E.,  531-54-4856. 
Trull,  Benjamin  E.,  Jr.,  015-33-0706. 
TrulUnger,  Park  R..  in,  190-34-9373. 
Trusty,  Monty  J.,  454-56-0763. 
Trusz,  Raymond  E.,  096-34-1483. 
Trytten,  Chris  T.,  484-46-5685. 
Tschlrhart,  Leslie  H.,  526-46-7366. 
Tsuhara,  Freddie  M.,  524-54-6229. 
Tubbeslng,  Prank  H.,  Jr.,  497-44-4842. 
Tucker,  Jerome  W.,  035-26-6041. 
Tucker,  John  E.,  447-40-8328. 
Tucker,  John  M..  Jr.,  228-56-3026. 
Tucker,  Jon  L.,  278-36-1399. 
Tucker,  Larry  M..  621-54-1143. 
Tucker,  Ronald  R.,  488-46-3909. 
Tucker.  Victor  L.,  Jr.,  247-70-3788. 
Tudor,  Bay  G..  439-56-6982. 
Tofts,  Robert  J.,  564-50-1651. 
Tukey,  Harold  E..  004-38-0182. 
Tulls,  James  P.,  Jr..  020-30-2869. 
Tunis,  Prank  L.,  406-62-2736. 
Tully,  Paul  P.,  029-24-8146. 
Turcotte,  Maurice  E.,  027-28-9852. 
TurczynskI,  Raymond,  Jr.,  381-36-1933. 
TurlnettI,  James  D.,  Ill,  358-34-3106. 
Turk,  Randall  L..  315-44-7366. 
Turk,  Walter  P.,  557-42-7904. 
Turner.  Carroll  R.,  444-34-5399. 
Turner,  Charles  L.,  391-36-8076. 
Turner.  David  C,  533-36-0370. 
Turner,  Dion  W.,  464-68-5486. 
Turner,  James  R.,  485-48-0116. 
Turner,  James  S..  451-53-5836. 
Turner,  Louis  W.,  371-34-7703. 
Turner,  Melvln  L.,  537-40-2580. 
Turner,  Michael  A.,  464-56-7913. 
Tuthlll,  William  S..  053-30-9333. 
Tuttle.  William  C,  Jr..  348-60-8320. 
Twaddell,  Jerry  W.,  489-43-0363. 
Twardzik,  Robert  P..  302-32-2772. 
Twine,  Bruce  D.,  279-40-0731 
Twombly,  James  E.,  032-30-6661. 
Tyler,  Elee  W.,  267-48-7933. 
Uhls,  William  T.,  311-38-3420, 
Ullrey,  Larry  L..  365-34-6166. 
Ulmer,  Charles  H.,  452-58-3690. 
Umberger,  John  H..  146-30-0511. 
Underbill,  Greg  L.,  571-56-5412. 
Underwood,  Bobby  D.,  461-62-8802. 
Undorf,  Robert  W.,  393-32-6063. 
Unkel,  Terrence  D..  484-50-6965. 
Upchurch,  John  P..  462-64-1488. 
Urbano,  Carl  B.,  546-50-6848. 
Urbanskl,  Raymond  M.,  358-30-0760. 
Uren,  Nicholas  G.,  571-52-8639. 
Uthe,  Warren  A..  297-34-3361. 
Uyehara.  Robert  K..  676-36-6002. 
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Valente,  George  A.,  Jr.,  138-34-2698. 
Valentine,  Jeffrey  H.,  156-34-8181. 
Valentine.  John  J.,  Jr.,  515-36-3042. 
Vales,  Roger  M.,  479-40-7974. 
Vandeven,  Leroy  A.,  493-44-8977. 
Vandevender,  Leonard  O.,  428-74-6817. 
Vanduyn,  John  E.,  Jr.,  226-60-8776. 
Vanhook.  Jeffrey,  003-32-6576. 
Vanhorn,  Stanley  E.,  008-26-7080. 
Vanlare.  James,  055-36-3616. 
Vanpoznak,  David,  143-30-9691. 
Vanslckel,  Jerry  D.,  610-34-5693. 
Vanslckle.  Lawrence  J.,  501-34-7399. 
VantUborg,  Dale  W.,  513-40-5979. 
Vanvalln,  Gary  A.,  396-42-0447. 
Vanvalkenburgh,  Nicholas,  546-58-7156. 
Vanvoorhis,  Harry  J.,  092-30-0842. 
Vara,  Richard  P.,  227-50-5118. 
Varn,  Benjamin  F.,  Jr.,  247-64-0001. 
Vaslllk,  Michael  V.,  139-32-2657. 
Vasllopoulos,  John  A.,  495-36-5563. 
Vasquez.  Louis  R..  556-48-7370. 
Vaughan,  Leon  T.,  Ill,  230-44-7818. 
Vaught,  Johnnie  L.,  311-44-4693. 
Veal,  WlUlam  A.,  266-48-3315. 
Vedvick,  Lars  V.,  539-38-3259. 
Venable,  Grady  P.,  442-42-7834. 
Venanzl,  Gerald  S..  135-36-7971. 
Venezia,  Robert  A.,  263-68-1738. 
Venkus,  Robert  E.,  521-56-1887. 
Ventress,  John  D.,  347-32-7436. 
Verdler,  Paul  R.,  Jr..  171-30-6263. 
Vergls,  Johnny  M.,  235-54-9333. 
Verheea,  Donald  L.,  549-54-1775. 
Verkest,  William  A.,  356-30-9338. 
Verley,  Larry  K..  520-36-6084. 
Vernamontl,  Leonard  B.,  426-86-5704. 
Vemlund,  Robert  N.,  504-48-5053. 
Verstreate,  James  P.,  095-32-8249, 
Vervlsch,  Charles  D.,  381-38-4406. 
Vesley,  Charles  J.,  219-58-1911. 
Veth,  John  J.,  122-32-4242. 

Veverka,  Joanne  S..  263-42-9658. 

V'.a,  Ronald  D..  230-50-4612. 

VIck,  David  R.,  241-62-7709. 

Vlck,  James  L.,  231-56-0164. 

Vlck,  John  B.,  465-72-4677. 

Vickerman,  Bruce  E.,  518-42-5286 

Vlckery,  John  M.,  011-34-5833. 

Vlckrey,  Charles  W.,  442-34-2421. 

Vlda,  Jos^h  T.,  152-30-8435. 

Viemo.  George  P.,  123-30-8055. 

VUensons,  John  J  .  397-34-5864. 

VlUaescusa,  Prank  W.,  219-34-1818. 

VUlalre,  Nathaniel  E.,  021-30-1354. 

VInckler,  Andrew  M.,  378-36-9520. 

Vines,  Thomas  L.,  256-60-6851. 

Vlnlng,  Gordon  G.,  518-50-9529. 

Vlolette,  Gerald  P..  013-28-3691. 

VIolette,  James  G.,  517-40-8524. 

Vlon,  Jerry  E.,  432-74-8350 

Vlscaslllas,  PhUip  A.,  109-32-7052. 

Vlsceglia,  Prank  T.,  165-34-7933. 

Vise,  Carrell  D.,  448-42-8099. 

Vltamvas,  Albert  T..  Jr..  505-46-5157. 

Vogan,  Arthur  W.,  454-48-2924. 

Vogel,  Glenn  H.,  498-46-4044. 

Vogl,  David  J.,  549-60-7368. 

Volght,  David  A.,  552-58-6443. 

Volt,  Louis  W.,  078-30-8739. 

Vojlr,  Joseph  L.,  279-34-2474. 

Volloy,  Gerald  R.,  295-36-5150. 

Voorhls,  Byron  E.,  315-34-0259. 

Vosika,  Richard  J.,  470-44-6967. 

Voss,  Charles  B.,  393-38-4197. 

Voese.  John  M.,  411-62-6783. 

Votaw.  David  R.,  287-34-5138. 

Vrettoe,  John  C,  320-36-7016 

Vrlezelaar.  Donald  W..  262-70-1857. 

Vycltal,  Mark  A.,  319-32-3508 

Wade,  Allan  D..  500-36-7522. 

wade,  Charles  G.,  410-68-3520. 
Wade,  William  J.,  306-42-0368. 
Wages,  Brian  E.,  571-56-4699. 
Wagley,  Ardlth  N.,  488-42-3493. 
Wagner,  Fredrick  A.,  469-34-4300. 

Wagner.  James  A.,  191-32-2629. 


Wagy,  Lawrence  E.,  344-32-3250. 
Walte,  Richard  W.,  164-32-6273. 
Wakeham.  Ernest  W.,  564-52-5736. 
Wakeman.  Donald  E.,  099-32-4678. 
Walder,  Glen  W.,  349-36-5110. 
Waldon,  Jesse  J..  Jr.,  243-64-4307. 
Waldron,  Thomas  R.,  323-32-4247. 
Walk,  Wayne  D.,  St..  234-54-8320. 
Walker,  Charles  R.,  416-52-0229. 
Walker,  Clarence  E.,  Jr.,  236-64-4686. 
Walker,  David  D..  161-32-1157. 
Walker,  Donald  R.,  089-36-6493. 
Walker,  Duncan  E.,  585-01-3777. 
Walker,  Elbert  S.,  Jr.,  265-64-3634. 
Walker,  Fred  W..  275-38-8455. 
Walker,  Gary  T.,  454-64-4893. 
Walker,  Jerry  L..  621-42-2839. 
Walker,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  333-34-1863. 
Walker,  Larry  D.,  313-42-3708. 
Walker,  Ralph  J.,  269-36-8407. 
walker,  Ralph  W..  607-44-8618. 
Walker,  Robert  G..  468-42-4361. 
Walker,  Thomas  T.,  633-34-0211. 
Walker,  Wilfred  J.,  Jr.,  251-56-9431. 
Walker,  William  H.,  H,  239-68-3668. 
Wall,  Steven  E.,  447-36-9812. 
Wallace,  Bruce  A.,  150-34-8768. 
Wallace,  David  M..  411-63-8313. 
Wallace,  Gary  E.,  640-46-5387. 
Wallace,  James  A.,  Jr..  250-62-8316. 
Wallace.  Jere  T..  506-50-6945. 
Wallace,  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  219-26-7673. 
Wallace,  Bonald  G..  420-56-2625. 
Wallace.  Thomas  G.,  569-52-5604. 
Wallett,  WlUlam  P..  Jr.,  216-36-2685. 
Walling,  Thomas  O.,  464-62-2227. 
Wallrapp.  Michael  P.,  113-34-6906. 
Walls,  Leonard  L.,  134-34-6932. 
Walmsley.  John  C,  Jr.,  157-30-0692. 
Walrath,  Barry  A.,  287-36-5331. 
Walsh,  Louis  C,  054-34-5123. 
Walsh.  Bichard  C,  365-42-2807. 
Walsh,  Richard  N.,  390-42-2958. 
Walsh,  Robert  E.,  016-32-5323. 
Walsh,  Robert  P.,  102-36-5059, 
Walsh,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  018-32-8839. 
Walter.  Don  B.,  476-38-5868. 
Walter,  Warren  E.,  218-38-3249. 
Walters,  Brian  L.,  379-38-98P0. 
Walters,  Gary  E.,  497-36-7440. 
Walters,  James  L.,  206-28-4371, 
Walters,  Boger  W.,  244-58-6816. 
Walters,  WlUlam  T.,  Jr.,  264-58-1481. 
Waltman,  Bichard  P.,  369-38-1160. 
Walton,  Bichard  C,  478-40-2488. 
Walton,  Bobert  L.,  462-70-9092. 
Walton.  WlUlam  H.,  426-80-6046. 
Wambough,  John  H.,  Jr.,  102-32-6978. 
Wammer,  David  H.,  475-46-5618. 
Wandling,  Larry  W.,  485-42-2117. 
Wang,  Joseph  C.  T.,  188-30-9098. 
Wanless,  Loren  E.,  559-52-5313. 
Wanner,  Bonald  W.,  155-30-7661. 
Wanner,  Thomas  D.,  154-30-9190. 
Ward,  Clark  W.,  442-40-7492. 
Ward.  George  A.,  Jr.,  221-36-6657. 
Ward,  George  H.,  381-40-8811. 
Ward.  Jerrold  D.,  061-32-2536. 
Ward,  John  P.,  238-66-0157. 
Ward,  Omer  L.,  Jr.,  437-50-0898. 
Ward,  WUlls  N.,  457-r>3-6550. 
Warddrlp,  Bobert  L.,  517-48-0760. 
Warden.  John  A  ,  HI,  203-34-7352. 
Wardlaw,  John  W..  Jr.,  238-62-8082. 
Ware,  Gary  R.,  261-56-5612. 
Warn,  Peter  W.,  133-30-9110. 
Warner,  David  A.,  183-32-6607 
Warner.  Edward  L.,  III.  381-40-6984. 
Warner,  Gerald  A.,  136-28-5658. 
Warner,  James  A..  087-30-3858. 
Warner,  Baymond  M.,  Jr.,  521-56-1860. 
Warren.  David  J..  093-32-0082. 
Warren.  Elton  A.,  Jr.,  434-56-3192. 
Warren,  Joe  B.,  Jr.,  242-62-5898. 
Washburn,  Donald  C  329-34-0841. 
Washburn,  James  L.,  Jr.,  522-46-4574. 
Wasserstfom,  Daniel  D.,  050-30-3602. 
Waterman,  Charles  B.,  382-40-7367. 
Waters.  Joseph  G..  413-62-2370. 


Waters,  Bonald  H..  446-34-6479. 
Waterstraat,  Craig  K.,  101-34-2946. 
Watklns,  Frank  E.,  361-30-7961. 
Watklns,  Franklin  W.,  401-62-8639. 
Watklns.  Bichard  E.,  508-50-9666. 
Watson,  Brian  D.,  386-40-5262. 
Watson,  Frank  C,  499-44-0412. 
Watson,  Howell  N.,  Jr.,  248-60-9873. 
Watson,  Bonald  B.,  166-36-3302. 
Watson,  Wilbur  W..  539-30-4636. 
Watson,  WiUiam  M..  401-38-0693. 
Watt,  George  W.,  528-62-2370. 
Wattawa,  Verne  V.,  561-58-9888. 
Watts,  Barry  D.,  562-62-0615. 
Watu,  James  G.,  303-38-9420. 
Watts,  Peter  M.,  542-44-1276. 
Waugh,  Thomas  W.,  279-38-2283. 
Wayne,  John  B.,  082-28-1206. 
Wayne,  Stephen  A.,  314-44-5460. 
Wazney,  Edward  L.,  179-32-3448. 
Weathers,  Morris  E.,  640-38-6007. 
Weaver,  James  S.,  Jr.,  187-32-7386. 
Weaver,  Lonnie  E.,  430-64-6561. 
Weaver,  Parke  R.,  Jr.,  475-38-3617. 
Weaver,  Robert  D.,  464-62-1704. 
Weaver,  Wlndol  C,  456-60-2621. 
Webb,  Danny  A.,  423-46-0516. 
Webb,  David  G.,  466-56-4411. 

Webb,  Michael  S.,  230-48-7722. 

Webb,  Paul  T.,  618-40-0462. 

Webb.  Roy  G.,  224-50-5899. 

Webb,  Stuart  A.,  065-30-2154. 

Webber,  John  S.,  726-07-4595. 

Weber,  Lester  J.,  520-44-9139. 

Weber,  Lynn  R.,  565-52-8094. 

Weber,  Robert  P.,  299-32-6948. 

Weber,  Wolfdleter  P.,  141-30-4031. 

Webster.  Joseph  B.,  Ill,  249-62-2877. 

Webster.  Kenneth  I.,  242-62-7265. 

Webster,  Thomas  L.,  234-64-4603. 

Wedding,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  464-80-0177. 

Weddle,  Dennis  R.,  483-48-1906. 

Wedemeyer,  Alstln  C.  479-44-6045. 

Wedin,  Gustav  A..  Ill,  ;42-30-507a. 

Weeden.  Ronald  J.,  002-28-0146. 

Wege,  Robert  W.,  399-34-3371. 

Wehmhoner.  Martin  C,  Jr.,  526-78-0320. 

Weichel.  Hugo.  504-36-1271. 

Welda,  WUlUm  J..  518-46-8922. 

Weidman.  James  D.,  355-34-9557. 

Welgl,  Herbert,  Jr.,  456-60-5117. 

Weil,  Frederick  W..  286-36-2833 

Weiner.  Leonard  J..  157-28-8513. 

Wels.  Dan  J..  334-30-7441. 

Wels.  Erhard  G..  Jr.,  227-46-1963. 

Weislnger,  William  S  ,  Jr..  461-58-1308. 

WelS3,  Jerold  L.,  390-10-3361. 

Weiss.  Theodore  J..  522-60-1721. 

Weissensee.  Alfred  A..  098-36-5687 

Weitzel,  Ellbert  R  .  II.  463-68-8021. 

Welbom.  Lawrence  B..  429-68-7372. 

Welch.  Bobby  C.  257-48-8138. 

Welch.  David  N..  196-30-8073. 

Welch,  Harold  W.,  378-40-7896. 

Welch.  Robert  P..  040-30-6270. 

Welch.  William  E..  411-62-8923. 

Welde,  John  L.,  144-34-7495. 

Welles.  John  E..  556-52-6618. 

Wellington,  Leonard  E..  Jr  .  409-60-6580. 

Wellington,  Robert  E..  534-36-1671. 

Wells,  Donald  A.,  534-30-9630. 

Wells,  Hewett  S..  Jr.,  276-38-8744. 

WeUs.  Robert  P.,  574-12-0939. 

Wells.  Rodney  A..  353-32-4869. 

Wells.  William  A.,  508-50-7923. 

Wells.  WlUlam  V..  Jr..  526-46-3945. 

Welsh,  Francis  J..  194-30-2644. 

Welsh,  Jav  B..  201-32-4833. 

Welsh,  Warren  P  .  014-30-5689. 

Welton.  David  L  .  185-32-8674. 

Welty,  Terrence  A.m.  233-64-2703. 

Wendfelde.  Larrv  S  .  468-46-7757. 

Wendrock,  Robert  P..  Jr..  437-64-0637. 

Wendt,  Douglas  M.,  466-64-3447. 

Wenger,  John  C,  203-32-5611. 

Wenger,  Bobert  K  ,  04P-34-2538. 

Wenker,  Kenneth  H  ,  554-54-2505. 

Wenninger,  Michael  E..  365-66-0466. 

Wentworth.  Dennis  G.,  050-34-6376. 
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Wenzel. '  fhomas  B.,  30»-30-2167. 
Weppnei.  Michael  J.,  278-38-6701. 
Werner,  rhomas  J..  271-3ft-6421. 
Werslanl,  Kenneth  L..  517-34-4189. 
Wertz,  Rjnald  O..  164-32-0067. 
Wesen.  C  harles  L..  532-40-0218. 
Wessel.  J  ames  R.,  402-52-3744. 
WesseU,  iJerbert  W.,  155-30-9043. 
West.  Qe  raid  V..  241-64-7618. 
West.  Hi:  um  E.,  461-54-6191. 
West.  Hugh  C.  230-52-7292. 
West.  Th  omas  H.,  412-60-1746. 
West.  W  liter  T.,  419-48-3495. 
Wcstbro<  Ik.  Clyde  O..  Jr.,  417-52-6221. 
Westby.  aarrell  E..  504-42-6984. 
Western,  Robert  W..  420-54-6032. 
Weston.  Thomas  A..  248-70-2288. 
Westovei .  Timothy  O..  462-62-8812. 
Weyland  Drew  C.  016-30-4279. 
Weyrauc  a.  Arthur  H.,  474-46-5972. 
Whaley.  Sdward  K.  239-60-8941. 
Whaley.  Fames  P..  310-42-5357. 
Whatley,  Hugh  C,  526-56-4853. 
Whaylenl  Donald  Q..  444-42-2328. 
Wheatle;  ■,  Robert  L..  Jr.,  220-38-1825. 
Wheaton .  Eric  E..  551-56-0532. 
Wheeler.  James  C.  021-30-4777. 
Wheeler.  James  P..  281-38-0047. 
Wheeler.  Joseph  C.  438-52-0666. 
Wheeler,  Michael  O.,  585-07-7997. 
Wheeler.  William  L..  487-42-7606. 
Whelan.  Charles  K,  046-32-9400. 
Whelton  Matthew  B..  Jr.,  455-58-7787. 
Whlchar  1.  Willis  K.,  Jr.,  230-46-0609. 
Whlsena  it.  Charles  L.,  24fr-58-7160. 
Whlsonait.  Clinton  T..  419-60-3870. 
Whltakei  •.  William  L..  ni.  441-38-8007. 
Whltcon:  b,  Robert  E..  002-28-4994. 
White.  A  ithony  N..  446-42-4559. 
White.  B  snjamln  T..  421-48-3046. 
White.  Eavld  A.,  018-32-2641. 
White.  D  juglas  W..  436-52-6077. 
White,  E  Iward  T.,  Jr.,  176-26-3835. 
White.  P  orln  W..  Jr..  419-44-6700. 
White,  I  rederlck  J.,  030-30-6346. 
White,  C  alvln  G  .  571-46-8852. 
White,  a  sorge  W.,  224-48-1116. 
White,  J  unes  R.,  544-48-9333. 
White,  J  unes  S..  566-50-1798. 
White,  J  >hn  P.,  010-34-8519. 
White,  B  enneth  O..  232-60-2159. 
White.  L  iwrence  L..  188-32-7197. 
White.  L  Buls  E..  446-44-2944. 
White.  N  :ichael  B..  218-40-6126. 
White,  li  ell  W.,  053-32-8733. 
White,  P  aymon  M.,  Jr.,  457-54-8667. 
White,  li  ichard  A.,  326-32-1819. 
White,  F  obert  C,  226-50-9437. 
White.  B  obert  P.,  049-30-0346. 
White,  B  obert  T.,  221-26-0306. 
White.  V  'alter  E..  Jr..  248-68-7780. 
White.  V  'ilUam  C,  230-46-2800. 
Whltehe  id.  Charles  W.,  350-32-3066. 
Whlteheid.  Ronald  S.,  457-64-0347. 
Whltehe  id.  Victor  W.,  426-76-9169. 
Whiteho^-n,  Michael  A.,  464-68-1913. 
Whitefleid.  Glen  T.,  Jr.,  358-26-2869. 
WhitfleM.  James  K..  456-60-9005. 
Whltls.  1  Lenneth  G  ,  400--48-0861. 
Whitley,  Jerry  P..  251-54-9398. 
Whltlocl:,  David  C.  657-38-4591. 
Whltma;  i.  David  S..  521-54-6926. 
Whitman.  Philip  E.,  418-54-7187. 
Whitney ,  Donald  K.,  085-32-7663. 
Whltten  John  L.,  411-62-6168. 
Whltten  merger,  Steven  J..  317-34-3788. 
Whlttlni  :ton.  Richard  J.,  262-58-8632. 
WlcK..  Ja  mes  R..  637-38-8048. 
WlckleUJ.  Walter  A.,  m.  214-40-3067. 
Wlckma^i.  Robert  W..  538-38-0669. 
Wlddlfle)d.  Noel  P.,  308-38-2491. 
Wldemap,  Hampton  E.,  062-32-4289. 
Wldlc,  Pfank  A.,  Jr.,  216-38-8160. 
Wldmay  jr.  Karl  C,  III.  556-56-1026. 
Wleck,  C  ary  M..  473-46-7030. 
Wledcmiiier,  Dennis  W.,  524-56-3010. 
Wlegand  .  Albert  A.,  148-32-9406. 
Wleland  Michael  H..  451-62-5379. 
Wlelatz.  Robert  J  .  522-48-0166. 
Wlelunsl  Ll,  Michael  E.,  143-30-5876. 
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Wiener.  Dale  O..  481-43-6798. 
Wless.  Martin  P..  148-32-8873. 
Wleting.  Richard  L..  464-60-2826. 
Wlfah.  James  R.,  477-44-9677. 
Wiggins,  Ellsworth  E.,  677-50-6928. 
Wlgness,  Douglas  A.,  602-42-9932. 
Wilbur,  Anthony  D.  H.,  023-30-7867. 
Wllburn.  William  N.,  165-34-8683. 
Wilde,  Robert  R..  360-30-9647. 
Wilder,  Michael  C.  217-42-0412. 
Wilder,  Phillip  D..  067-34-2797. 
Wilder,  Ward  R.,  609-40-4785. 
Wilder.  William  M..  ni.  448-36-1735.    • 
Wildes.  James  S  .  471-46-1655. 
Wiles,  John  C,  Jr..  233-68-5914. 
Wiley.  Harold  O..  578-66-4082 
Wiley.  Robert  E..  248-72-1861. 
Wllhelm.  James  L..  432-78-3027. 
Wllhelm.  John  P..  487-44-5291. 
Wllke.  Paul  L..  469-60-3741. 
Wllkerson.  David  A..  301-34-1257. 
WUkln.  Stephen  W..  549-54-4353. 
Wllklns.  Donald  L..  263-70-2279. 
Wilkinson,  Peter  R.,  125-30-8931. 
Wllkowske,  Kathleen  N..  470^8-7376. 
Wllkowskl,  Jerome  8.,  095-34-8512. 
WUks,  Linus  R..  456-60-3166. 
Will.  Thomas  S..  385-32-9361. 
Wllley.  Lester  R..  637^0-5026. 
Wlllhlte.  Richard  A..  509-36-6871. 
Williams,  Andrew,  262-64-6221. 
Williams,  Brooks  M.,  238-64-9294. 
Williams.  Carl  E.,  458-58-6091. 
Williams,  Charles  E.,  314-40-8745. 
Williams,  Charles  P.,  Jr..  467-48-2459. 
Williams,  Charles  H..  520-44-5054. 
Williams.  Clarence  R  .  299-30-^270. 
Williams,  David  H.,  267-66-0154. 
Williams.  David  M.,  311-40-0379. 
Williams,  David  C,  208-30-2107. 
Williams,  Ellis  S.,  242-54-4581. 
Williams.  Francis  P.,  Jr..  350-26-2083. 
Williams.  Frederick  M.,  344-34-0469. 
Williams.  George  B.,  Jr.,  243-62-5030. 
Williams,  Harold  E.,  498-40-4614. 
Williams.  James  E..  Jr.,  514-32-2687. 
Williams.  Jimmy  L..  441-40-7962. 
Williams,  John  H.,  566-60-7562. 
Williams,  John  H.,  395-40-9165. 
Williams,  John  O.  S.,  049-30-0907. 
Williams.  Jonathan  D..  262-66-4523. 
Williams.  Tereld  T.,  167-30-1647. 
Williams.  Richard  L..  461-60-0161. 
Williams.  Richard  M..  524-58-4159. 
Williams,  Richard  T.,  346-34-5130. 
Williams.  Robert  M ,  470-48-8406. 
Williams.  Ronald  W.,  223-54-9744. 
Williams.  Tereld  T.,  167-30-1647. 
Williamson,  Charles  A.,  250-38-3780. 
Williamson,  Fred  H..  Jr.,  216-38-6160. 
Williamson.  Gary  T.,  359-36-0379. 
Williamson,  George  L.,  III.  255-66-0994 
Willie,  Lavern  A.,  542-42-6642. 
WllUford.  James  V.,  218^*4-7848. 
Willis,  Albert  H.,  523-52^446. 
Willis,  Arthur  J.,  113-32-2813. 
Wlllman,  Gary  L..  337-32-4588. 
Wllloughby.  David  J..  484-52-2604. 
WlUoughby.  James  S..  617-60-7297. 
Wilson.  Bennle  J..  III.  565-60-5541. 
Wilson,  Calvin  J.,  471-46-7931. 
Wilson,  Charles  E  .  443-40-0436. 
Wilson.  Charles  R..  267-40-7761. 
Wilson.  Dwight  P  .  532-34-7644. 
Wilson.  Franklin  E..  669-62-7482. 
Wilson.  Fred  A..  Jr..  422-46-0836. 
Wilson,  Harry  P..  Jr.,  096-32-8611. 
Wilson,  J.  Leon.  524-36-4270. 
Wilson.  Jack  G..  459-68-8326. 
Wilson.  James  A..  Jr..  216-36-1027. 
Wilson,  James  P.,  041-32-4354. 
Wilson.  James  R..  278-14-6664. 
Wilson,  John  H.,  447-34-9891. 
Wilson,  John  H.,  534-34-9444. 
Wilson,  John  L  .  128-32-0942. 
Wilson.  Kennedy  B..  165-32-1919. 
Wilson.  Larry  D..  239-56-0362. 
Wilson.  Marion  G..  432-72-6288. 
Wilson.  Murle  A..  286-28-4274. 
Wilson.  Robert  S..  444-40-2994. 


WUson.  Thomas  L.,  407-50-0308. 
Wilson,  Thomas  W.  C.  422-46-7868. 
Wilson,  Walter  P.,  Jr.,  409-60-3069. 
Wilson,  William  E.,  640-44-8508. 
Wilson,  William  E.,  159-32-2049. 
Wilson.  William  P.,  278-34-8911. 
WUtrout.  Boyce  W.,  622-52-5502. 
Wlmberly,  Charles  H..  256-62-7348. 
Wlmer,  Glenn  C.  503-48-9661. 
Wlmer.  James  K..  429-60-2406. 
Wlnchell,  Larry  R.,  605-46-9072. 
Winchester.  Robert  C.  498-40-3747. 
Windham.  CUfton  T..  263-64-7786. 
Windham.  James  E..  Jr.,  429-74-7587. 
Wlnegar.  Rodger  A.,  484-46-6018. 
Wlneteer,  Stephen  A.,  550-56-0534. 
Wlngo,  Jon  L.,  450-68-6084 
Winkler.  Prank  P..  647-64-0664. 
Wlnland,  Gene  E.,  270-38-6069. 
Wlnstead,  Robert  L..  488-42-1256. 
Winston.  John  T  .  313-40-1903. 
Winter.  James  W..  425-74-8838. 
Winters.  George  R..  H,  190-32-6306. 
Winters.  James  J..  312-44-8209. 
Wlntrode.  Joseph  H..  265-50-7437. 
Wlntzer,  Louis  A.,  246-58-6999. 
Wlnzell,  James  R.,  065-34-6269. 
Wlrtanen.  Dal  ton  N.,  367-42-4771. 
Wisdom.  William  A.,  Jr..  625-90-0081. 
Wiseman.  Omar  R.,  241-68-9329. 
Wlsler.  Richard  A..  236-60-6421. 
Wlsler.  Walter  D..  234-64-0416. 
Wlswell.  Robert  A.,  572-52-9186. 
Withers.  James  R.,  244-56-9241. 
Witt.  Lawrence  V..  Jr.,  427-72-7064. 
Witteklnd,  Robert  L.,  507-46-2824. 
Wittenberg,  Frederick  P.,  113-32-4940. 
Wlttress,  William  M..  Jr..  200-32-8157. 
Witty,  Bruce  A..  460-70-6661. 
Wodstrchlll.  Daniel  L..  479-62-8723. 
Wohlnlck.  Charles  T.,  156-32-1354. 
Wohnslgl.  John  R..  118-32-2702. 
Wojclechowskt.  William  A..  165-26-9968. 
Wolcott.  David  T..  392-44-1609. 
Wold.  Hal  W..  392-40-6746. 
Wolf.  Allen  E.,  330-32-9796. 
Wolf,  Richard  A.,  283-36-3743. 
Wolfe,  George  F.,  128-30-6166. 
Wolfe.  Roland  L  ,  Jr.,  446-40-2508. 
Wolfe,  Thad  A  ,  535-38-2846. 
Wolfrom,  James  A.,  126-32-5903. 
Wollam,  Daniel  L..  483-46-5169. 
Wollpert.  James  H..  Jr..  302-32-2687. 
Wonderly,  Paul  C,  290-32-9736. 
Wong,  Wendell  M.  Y.,  576-38-1734. 
Wonner,  Michael  H..  296-36-2760. 
Wood.  Daryl  P.,  567-48-0460. 
Wood,  Dennis  D.,  446-38-7436. 
Wood,  Douglass  G.,  416-50-6404. 
Wood,  Emery  G.,  407-46-2766. 
Wood.  John  D..  300-34-1763. 
Wood.  Phillip  D  .  410-66-8421. 
Wood,  Thomas  W.,  528-56-0210. 
Wood.  Wayne  L  .  231-46-0235. 
Wood,  Wendell  B..  443-38-7491. 
Wood.  William  A..  363-38-7942. 
Woodard.  Darrell  D..  623-60-9038. 
Woodard.  Robert  L..  Jr..  510-36-1309. 
Woodbury,  Roger  C.  041-30-3204. 
Woodcock.  Andrew  J..  389-34-1412. 
Woodruff.  John  D..  462-68-9398. 
Woods.  Edward.  418-52-3030. 
Woods.  Jon  P.,  301-32-5827. 
Woods.  William  J..  427-86-7649. 
Woodward.  Charles  D.,  672-62-3566. 
Woodward.  William  V..  017-34-2167. 
Woodworth.  Donald  A.,  Jr..  047-34-2020. 
Woody.  James  P..  243-56-1064. 
Woody.  James  R..  226-58-8386. 
Woody,  John  W..  246-58-8374. 
Wormlngton.  John  R..  585-09-1266. 
Wormser.  Owen  H..  561-50-2860. 
Worrell.  Bruce.  Jr.,  246-66-2121. 
Wortham.  George  E.,  446-42-7016. 
Worthington,  Charles  O.,  516-36-8237. 
Worthington,  William  L..  Jr.,  407-64-3858. 
Wrenn.  James  E..  247-66-1441. 
Wright.  Bobby  R..  403-42-2961. 
Wright,  David  K  ,  484-46-1769. 
Wright,  Garth  A..  546-60-0470. 
Wright.  James  H.,  Jr.,  418-46-5917. 
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Wright,  James  R.,  519-44-9994. 
Wright,  Leonard  L.,  466-62-6497. 
Wright,  Michael  J..  473-46-6829. 
Wright.  Peter  W..  185-32-3505. 
Wright,  WllUam  R.,  249-64-8003. 
Writer.  Lawrence  D.,  539-36-0132. 
Wrobel.  John  E..  Jr.,  497^*4-2976. 
Wuehler,  James  G..  507-44-6649. 
Wuest,  William  A.,  142-32-0071. 
Wurzburger.  Nils  L..  357-34-2622. 
Wxisk,  Larry  L..  505-50-9622. 
Wyatt,  Milton  R.,  423-48-6281. 
Wyatt,  Ralph  E.,  543-44-1928. 
Wyatt,  Richard  H..  406-52-9729. 
Wylle.  Allan  R.,  521-54-6908. 
Wylle,  John  H.,  Jr.,  517-48-7666. 
Wyman,  James  P.,  115-30-0476. 
Wyman,  WUllam  A..  303^4-0302. 
Wynn.  Franklin  L.,  426-62-3722. 
Wynne,  Richard  L..  014-28-1397. 
Wyraz.  Edward  M.,  Jr.,  560-62-1601. 
Yabul,  Alan  E..  576-36-8004. 
Yajko,  John  A.,  178-32-5253. 
Yancey,  George  P.,  403-52-1857. 
Yarber.  Nathan  L..  243-52-4966. 
Yamell.  Carol  A.,  232-68-3957. 
Yarrlgle,  Robert  C  ,  559-44-5281. 
Yaunches.  George  J.,  180-32-9266. 
Yavls,  Robert  P.,  044-30-0196. 
Yax.  Thomas  J.,  505-48-3085. 
Yeager.  Rodney  A.,  488-48-4808. 
Yeckley,  John  K..  204-30-0967. 
Yelvlngton,  William  M..  267-66-2780. 
Yocum,  Allen,  227-48-8421. 
Yocum,  James  B..  404-46-8234. 
Yoder.  Frederick  D.,  181-32-1096. 
Yoder,  William  W .  291-32-0446. 
Yohe.  Wayne  I  ,  184-30-2476. 
Yonker,  Dale  B.,  624-56-2529. 
York,  Michael  L.,  457-54-0309. 
York.  Wayne  P..  006-36-0622. 
Yoshlna.  Thurston  I  .  575-38-4160. 
Yoste.  Florlan  H.,  Ill,  426-86-5658. 
Young  George  C,  Jr.,  454-58-5271. 
Young.  George  O  .  III.  511-42-5218. 
Young,  James  A..  535-34-6488. 
Young.  James  B..  265-54-8640. 
Young,  James  D..  276-32-6528. 
Young.  James  R.,  U,  511-40-1587. 
Young  Jerry  D.,  456-56-6634. 
Young.  Larry  N..  334-34-5057. 
Young.  Leroy  C,  267-44-6201. 
Young,  Thomas  W.,  561-50-2523. 
Young.  WUllam  C.  659-54-5620. 
Youngblood,  Jackie  R.,  513-22-7979. 
Youngblood,  Robert  W.,  503-48-3806. 
Younger.  Jey  E..  III.  462-64-3495. 
Younglner.  Jacob  M..  248-64-3038. 
Younglove.  Gary  D..  271-32-1116. 
Younkln.  David  L..  268-36-7679. 
Younkln.  Gary  D..  571-42-3482. 
Yount.  Ben  P..  461-62-7281. 
Yurklewlcz,  Joseph  A.,  169-32-1414. 
Yuss,  Frederick  L.,  161-32-2447. 
Zabel.  Albert  R..  445-32-1229. 
Zachary,  Prank  E.,  246-58-1740. 
Zadareky,  Joseph  T.,  II,  155-30-6636. 
Zadra,  Jon  A.,  623-48-2314. 
Zajlcek.  Thomas  P..  456-72-6639. 
Zak,  Joseph  A..  172-34-8728. 
Zaleskl.  Andrew  A..  II.  236-64-2433. 
Zalocusky.  Michael  N..  426-86-2431. 
Zanlbonl,  Robert  J..  019-30-9908. 
Zaring,  Robert  K.,  627-40-0693. 
Zarkowskl.  Matthew.  184-32-9229. 
Zartman.  James  L.,  545-50-7902. 
Zavadll,  Charles  W.,  507-42-0029. 
Zazworsky,  Raymond  M..  135-34-6881. 
Zellnka.  Joseph  J..  196-34-6987. 
Zenkus.  Joseph  A.,  205-32-2586. 
Zent,  Llewellyn,  II,  088-36-4188. 
Zern,  Richard  A.,  217-30-5754. 
Zlccardl,  Vincent  A.,  144-28-8881. 
Zlck,  Karl  P.,  233-58-9129. 
Zlckert,  Martin  J.,  396-40-7212. 
Zlebold.  Ronald  J..  356-30-6120. 
Zlegler,  Byron  J.,  010-30-6621. 
Zlellnskl.  Edward  J..  Jr..  032-28-3705. 
Zlellnskl.  Stanley  J..  Jr..  030-34-0943. 
Zlmer,  Milan.  298-32-7305. 
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Zimmer.  Donald  E.,  316-36-3646. 
Zimmerman,  John  E.,  272-36-1521. 
Zimmerman.  Jon  C,  350-30-4580. 
Zimmerman,  Larry  L.,  352-32-9468. 
Zimmerman,  Richard  L.,  526-82-4328. 
Zimmerman.  Robert  K.,  219-26-7228. 
Zlmmermann,  Frank  S.,  355-32-3243. 
Zlmmermann,  Hanspeter.  119-32-7765. 
Zlngg.  John  A.,  525-80-1713. 
Zlsch.  Waldemar  C.  013-32-8102. 
Zmuda,  Joseph  P..  Jr..  035-28-6573. 
Zoes,  Frederick  E.,  325-34-9033. 
Zompa,  Edward  A..  036-24-9906. 
Zuberbuhler,  Rudolph  U.,  518-44-7637. 
Zucchettl,  Robert,  082-30-1036. 
Zucker,  Richard  A.,  079-34-0041. 
Zvunbro.  Paul  E..  216-38-6350. 
Zwollnskl.  Ronald  J..  218-36-4628. 
Zych,  Leonard  P.,  013-26-8739. 

CHAPLAIN  COBPS 

Ashley.  Michael  D..  304-44-5162. 
Bagge.  Carl  J..  032-16-7317. 
Barr,  Russell  W.,  199-22-2346. 
Beckstrom.  Edward  A..  561-44-7639. 
Beeson,  Gilbert  W..  Jr.,  242-54-6745. 
Bllderback.  Carl  E..  465-48-9004. 
Bogaard,  Calvin  L.,  559-42-3481. 
Bonath,  Harold  D.,  503-34-0426. 
Boyles.  Lemuel  M..  550-44-6644. 
Carter.  Wilton  C,  426-68-7625. 
Chrlstlanson,  Thomas  N.,  502-34-6147. 
Chumley,  Theodore  R..  Jr..  465-62-2409. 
Colohan.  Edward  A.,  049-24-1913. 
Coltharp.  Bruce  R.,  456-40-5689. 
Corbltt,  James  C.  359-24-3846. 
Costagllola.  Salvatore  M.,  093-22-3586. 
Cowell.  Donald  M..  539-34-0569. 
Dawson.  Lewis  E.,  238-48-7902. 
Deblleux.  Earl  V..  014-26-4363. 
Dwyer.  Dennis  M..  543-34-8614. 
Engler.  David  E..  371-36-6842. 
Eustes.  Alfred  W..  Jr..  293-26-5804. 
Pash,  Vernon  L.,  248-40-9686. 
Feely,  Patrick  F.,  567-66-9326. 
Poster.  Lowel  D..  269-40-2017. 
Fruechte.  Leland  L..  475-36-6680. 
Gallagher,  Ronald  E.,  033-26-9407. 
Grosse,  David  G.,  195-26-8334. 
Halstead.  Philip  E..  264-38-9836. 
Heather.  Thomas  V..  346-28-5217. 
Heffernan,  Thomas  A.,  104-26-6263. 
Hellstern.  John  R..  514-36-9619. 
Hockaday.  Albert  A.  L  .  243-50-4630. 
Holtzolaw,  Morris  J..  402-54-4057, 
Horton,  Carl  E.,  573-42-8489. 
Jensen.  Harold  M..  023-30-3207. 
Kennedy.  Clayton  M..  429-60-3720. 
Koch.  Glenn  A..  519-32-0481. 
Lewis.  Keith  H..  299-34-5496. 
Luck.  Robert  O..  146-22-1091. 
Mann.  John  L..  240-48-8364. 
Manning.  Joseph  H..  031-24-1708. 
Matthews,   Joseph   C.   Ill,  243-46-3464. 
Matthews,  Larry  A.,  305-36-3708. 
Mattox,  William  H.,  248-52-3933. 
Mcintosh.  Gene  K..  417-42-2109. 
MUlsaps.  James  W..  408-74-5649. 
Nadlne,  Jerome  E.,  062-28-5220. 
Nielsen.  Ralph  R..  529-52-9498. 
North.  James  J.,  Jr.,  028-30-1496. 
Orourke,  Thomas  J.,  548-88-6244. 
Otoole.  James  P..  206-28-9518. 
Patrick.  John  H..  218-36-8806. 
Quandt,  Walter  H.,  505-62-4605. 
Ramsey,  Kenneth  C,  262-48-4300. 
Rellly,  P.  Joseph.  492-32-6529. 
Reynolds.  Marlon  S.,  Jr.,  404-48-2576. 
Rhoads.  WUllam  L..  229-36-2641. 
Rlchart.  Paul  P..  309-34-4610. 
Samf,  David  A..  286-30-0129. 
Schuermann.  William  S..  230-38-0204 
Seastrunk.  Charles  E..  Jr.,  250-46-8956. 
Shealy.  Walter  W.,  248-44-7359. 
Singleton,  Jerry  A.,  448-38-6091. 
Skipper.  Bryant  R.,  262-52-8388. 
Solano.  John  O..  523-28-6531. 
Somma.  James  E.,  Jr.,  183-24-7410. 
Sumpter,  Ronald  K.,  361-28-7007. 
Thomas,  Arthur  S.,  477-26-9715. 


Wawrzynskl,  Edward  A.,  204-26-2684. 
Wlegele,  Uoyd  W.,  347-22-7883. 
WUson,  Donald  L.,  269-40-9972. 
Zlmbrlck,  Edward  C.  501-28-0472. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

Aarestad.  Jack  C,  130-32-6163. 
Abdelnour,  Joe  W..  658-62-5879. 
Abrahams,  Lewis  J.,  286-42-8280. 
Abrahamsen.  Thomas  C,  356-36-0671. 
Albright,  Bruce  W.,  610-46-9095. 
Alexander,  Glen  W.,  231-52-0312. 
Altschuler,  Bruce  R..  126-36-4111. 
Andres,  Carl  J.,  315-44-7009. 
AntoUn,  Carlos  li..,  063-40-3624. 
Appeldoorn,  Ronald  E.,  476-46-1661. 
Baker,  Gerald  E.,  481-68-4854. 
Beldler,  Donald  B.,  373-38-0817. 
Bergman,  Dennis  W.,  174-34-4802. 
Berkley,  Thomas  S..  170-36-1646. 
Blaser.  Paul  K.,  528-56-8602. 
Blosser,  Fred  M.,  419-62-7839. 
Bochenko,  Thomas  J.,  156-28-0616. 
BoggB,  David  E.,  291-40-6487. 
Booker.  Brooks  W..  lU,  238-5&-8380. 
Bowman,  Dewayne  C,  530-24-3127. 
Brennan,  Mark  E.,  067-34-2951. 
Brown,  Frederic  H.,  582-98-3097. 
Buchanan,  William  E.,  Jr.,  498-46-0667. 
Buche,  WUllam  A.,  523-62-3256. 
Buikema,  Donald  J.,  379-44-5611. 
Burgess,  John  O.,  396-42-3386. 

Cable,  Steven  O.,  481-62-7289. 

Cohen,  Robert  B..  079-34-6330. 

Combs.  Charles  H..  451-84-8682. 

Couture.  Paul  P..  015-30-6967. 

Couvilllon,  Charles  R.,  434-62-2090. 

Crlne.  James  D..  530-32-0616. 

Crittenden.  Richard  A.,  555-64-6770. 

DaehUn.  Douglas  R.,  517-4&-2220. 

Daniel.  Benge  R.,  Jr.,  464-68-2997. 

Dettmann,  Darryl  D.,  535-36-5110. 

Dewltt.  Dennis  H.,  482-60-2916. 

Domlne.  Patrick  L.,  381-42-5611. 

Donahue.  WUllam  J..  024-32-6900. 

Dufort.  Charles  R..  030-34-6123. 

Dufrane,  Michael  H..  396-38-3783. 

Dyer.  Charles  L.,  260-70-0684. 

Engelmeler.  Robert  L..  196-36-1393. 

Eshelman,  Enos  G..  Jr.  .  104-36-2879. 

Ewlng.  Evan  Y.,  174-34-2253. 

Paner,  Richard  M.,  323-38-6134. 

Parhood,  Vincent  W..  549-70-1347. 

Parr.  Stephen  C.  395-40-4989. 

PInelll.  Jerry  L..  147-34-6476. 

France.  Richard  A..  337-36-3046. 

Prank.  Charles  A.,  167-36-7058. 

Frostad.  Kenneth  B..  546-60-0609. 

Gabryl.  Roy  S..  426-94-5334. 

Gleser.  Dennis  P.,  357-34-9265. 

Giles.   Joseph   E..   526-66-7776. 

Goasllnd.  Gary  D.,  528-48-2862. 

Gound,   Tom  G.,   483-50-8634. 

GoupU,   Michael  T.,  382-42-9481. 

Gross,  Stephen.  266-72-1817. 

Hagarty,  Timothy  J..  481-54-6240. 

Hallmon.   William  W..  421-58-8045. 

Hand.  Ronald  E..  188-34-7190. 

Haney.  Patrick  J..  526-88-4020. 

Hansen.  Steven  C.  622-60-9227. 

Hanson.  Robert  W..  660-62-3327. 

Harrold,  Charles  Q..  507-50-3842. 

Haveman,  Carl  W.,  463-70-4692. 

Hawley,  Richard  J  .  506-56-0441. 

Heagy.  WUllam  C.  399-44-1658. 

Hebda.  Thomas  W.,  361-36-0645. 

Hedrlck.  Michael  C.  389-38-3568. 

Heldt,  Leroy  v..  316-46-3739. 

Hess.  David  S  ,  276-38-2366. 

Hew,  Ellsworth  Y  K  .  575-46-9826. 

High.  CurtU  L..  300-38-8202. 

Hill,  Robert  L..  422-56-9697. 

Hopton.  Harrv  S..  447-38-7114. 

Hott.  Wayne  E..  307-62-2002. 

Howard.  Clinton  W..  m.  226-60-9667. 

Howard,  James  H.,  218-53-6464. 

Huff.  Thomas  L  ,  485-46-5399. 

Hurd.  Joseph  J..  481-60-4877. 

Igo.  Robert  M..  509-46-3087. 

Jackson.  Anson  B..  631-38-4933. 

Jamsky.  Robert  J.,  186-36-3748. 
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Joyner.  Harry  N.,  HI,  461-62-6822. 
Kllllan.  WilUam  P.,  219-42-6634. 
Klelnstut).  Paul  H..  299-34-8383. 
Kllsh,  Jofci  W..  133-38-5977. 
Knowles,  James  W..  Jr.,  327-36-8550. 
Koutnlk.  Alfred  W.,  348-32-4146. 
Krelg,  Lquls  T.,  Jr.,  433-68-6106. 
KubtosM,  Eddie  A.,  381-46-7878. 
Kuhar.  Jhunes  R..  331-36-1148. 
Lagree.  Jay  D  .  516-34-6498. 
Landers,  Robert  R..  259-72-3850. 
Landers.  Sam  R..  462-66-9298. 
Langstoil.  John  R..  585-03-3254. 
Lauder,  Keith  P..  025-32-9788. 
Lawless,  John  E.,  355-34-8941. 
Lee.  Speicer,  Jr..  408-52-4293. 
Lelfeste.  jRonald  E..  463-70-6986. 
Lewis,  JMfrey  D..  262-72-5788. 
Loden.  Oaude  D.,  332-36-2340. 
Loeckel,  Richard  E.,  302-42-5236. 
Lowery.  fiuey  P.,  426-70-1296. 
Lubow.  aichard  M.,  145-34-3590. 
Lukoslk.i  David  R..  364-34-6394. 
Mackall,  IThomas  R..  Jr  ,  387-34-9778. 
Makl,  K4rl  A..  537-36-4962. 
Mann.  Joseph  O.,  264-74-2655. 
Marx.  Robert  E.,  332-38-8104. 
Masln.  \^llliam  J..  289-38-9060. 
Matlasevlch.  lA\irte  N.,  Jr.,  565-62-2745. 
Matls,  Btuce  A.,  528-56-7683. 
Matsum<ito,  Terry  S..  576-46-4374. 
Mayhew,  Robert  B.,  165-32-0936. 
Mlkltka.  Michael  A..  526-72-3725. 
Mller,  Rfnald  I .  Jr..  042-36-2723. 
Mills,  M^hael  P.,  224-68-1947. 
Mllnarlia  Ronald  M.,  332-36-3601. 
Monske,  iLane  A.,  546-56-4551. 
MoretskJ.  Howard.  190-32-6611. 
Munforcl  Arthur  G.,  451-66-8962. 
Murray,  Pary  H.,  462-84-2413. 
Neale,  William  S..  Jr.,  461-72-9176. 
Nealis.  Michael  P.,  053-40-9843. 
Nemclc,  I  Steven  D.,  280-40-1802. 
Ness,  Chiirles  P..  055-34-0213. 
NeudlgatB,  William  C,  495-48-3542. 
Nielsen,  Adrian  M.,  473-48-1700. 
NUsson.  1  Jennls  E.,  477-50-0239. 
Noren.  Qaylord  D..  357-34-9360. 
Noswortliy,  Donald  G.,  511-40-0847. 
Oesterle.  Larry  J.,  478-54-3103. 
Ogietree,  Robert  C,  Jr  .  254-76-3070. 
Ortiz,  Ramon  P.,  247-82-6828. 
Orto,  Jol  n  R..  364-46-2731. 
Otto.  Paul  W..  Jr.,  027-30-5636. 
Paetz.  Bill  L.,  480-48-4371. 
Parrott.  3erald  E.,  494-46-7224. 
Peluso.  J  oseph  R..  019-34-6260.  - 
Phillips,  Robert  L.,  443-38-7643. 
Plllsburj,  James  S..  269-40-3008. 
Proett.  Jimes  B.,  558-60-5369. 
Rapley.  .  ohn  W..  486-56-4652. 
Ray.  Dar  lei  W.,  422-56-1517. 
Raybeck   Gerald  E.,  170-36-1625. 
Read.  Gill.  569-56-8432. 
Regent.  Howard  S.,  105-34-7860. 
Rennard.  Donald  L..  430-92-1345. 
Resch.  Gary  K.,  183-36-0207. 
Robison,  Stephen  P.,  142-34-6455. 
RoggenkEimp,  Clyde  L.,  217-36-8211. 
Rome.  William  J.,  183-38-5130 
Rossell.   ray  M.,  155-32-8775. 
Rossmelil,  Roman  W..  475-50-5750. 
Roubian,  Armen  S..  071-42-3936. 
Rudisill,  John  W.,  Ill,  450-68-7221. 
Ruempiiig.  Dale  R.,  569-63-2213. 
Samuels  )n,  John  A.,  522-54-6029. 
Sandusky,  William  J..  210-30-6627. 
Sarg,  Ro  nald  O.,  089-34-4233. 
Saunder  s.  Timothy  R..  375-48-7717. 
Savage,  1  dlchael  O..  548-64-0939. 
Schad.  (ieorge  W..  305-42-9163. 
Schrade  ,  James  A  .  484-50-3429. 
Schutt,   Jorman  L  .  132-32-3006. 
Schutte  Dale  A.,  493-50-3037. 
Scott.  James  R  .  544-46-0229. 
Seek.  Br  an  J..  559-70-3890. 
Sekavec,  Jay  G.,  513-36-4607. 
Shaner.  John  W.,  194-36-2125. 
Shannon.  John  W.,  264-56-3753. 
Sherrlll,  Yowell  M..  466-66-1700. 
Smith.  ,  ared  H..  497-44-6138, 


Snell,  Gerald  M..  564-70-2808. 
Solberg,  Peter  E..  360-30-4276. 
Spray.  John  R.,  413-66-2985. 
Staab.  Robert  G.,  211-32-9750. 
Staley,  Jon  E..  301-32-4892. 
Steegstra,  David  A.,  018-34-3558. 
Stevens,  Predrlc  D..  297-36-8461. 
Stewart,  Edward  A..  216-40-4491. 
StlUey,  John  P.,  504-52-3766. 
Stoffers,  Kenneth  W.,  543-46-5736. 
Storby,  Gene  L.,  484-50-3306. 
Stormo,  Gary  C  504-44-7340. 
Stringer.  Dale  E.,  476-62-3666. 
Summltt,  James  B.,  410-58-5566. 
Swan,  Richard  H.,  262-76-5102. 
Sykes.  Norman  J.,  Jr..  254-70-1843. 
Tebrook,  Otto  C,  073-36-3694. 
Theobald,  William  D.,  413-72-3317. 
Thompson,  Larry  D.,  449-70-3092. 
Thurmond.  John  W.,  505-56-0155. 
Tobias,  Richard  T.,  408-74^731. 
Tuchten,  Alan  R..  349-32-2689. 
Vanasma.  Kenneth  L.,  481-40-8328. 
Via.  Thomas  C,  219-46-0678. 
Voss.  James  E..  393-42-5471. 
Walker,  Robert  C.  Jr.,  262-02-6545. 
Walker,  William  A.,  in,  436-64-5611. 
Warnlck,  John  Q.,  219-44-1079. 
Watklns,  John  F..  Ill,  422-58-2515. 
Westbrook.  Steve  D.,  544-50-6273. 
Wilcox.  Charles  W..  508-56-3060. 
WUmert,  Wilbur  J.,  323-38-8134. 
Wyand.  Anthony  J.,  442-38-4823. 
Young,  Stephen  L..  199-32-8044. 

JUDGE   ADVOCATE 

Abbott,  Robert  A.,  373-46-8777. 
Adams,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  228-52-8100. 
Anderson.  Tim  G.,  347-34-4292. 
Angle,  Swanson  W.,  227-52-1860. 
Barbara.  Raul  P..  526-58-9526. 
Barrow,  James  R.,  575-42-1637. 
Blommers.  James  J.,  479-44-7136. 
Bosser.  Robert  L.,  109-30-3564. 
Bourassa,  Clarence  T..  002-26-3070. 
Brancato,  John  R.,  209-32-1281. 
Bridge.  Robert  L.,  234-58-6803. 
Brothers,  Charles  A.,  465-58-3776. 
Buck,  David  P.,  258-66-8084. 
Burgan.  Jack  A..  307-38-6069. 
Callinan,  Michael  C,  476-48-9563. 
Canellos.  Ernest  C,  057-32-9423. 
Carter,  Alfred  W.,  719-16-9873. 
Chaney,  Larry  C,  219-36-9952. 
Churchill,  James  M.,  126-32-5227. 
Concannon,  Mllburn  K.,  Jr.,  487-44-1961. 
Crane.  John  M.,  Jr.,  102-30-6690. 
Dakln,  Timothy  J.,  008-30-9863. 
Dearborn,  Oris  D.,  Jr..  540-32-5769. 
Debey.  A.  B..  513-40-8311. 
Dixon.  Richard  D.  S.,  HI,  238-84-9050. 
Dugmore,  Kent  C,  529-46-3220. 
Edwards;.  Carl  £.,  Jr.,  238-64-4256. 
Egeland.  Andrew  M..  Jr.,  231-56-1475. 
Plnley.  Gordon  B.,  Jr.,  407-60-1450. 
Flowers.  Raymond  R.,  Jr.,  437-60-1470. 
Forbes,  Stuart  R.,  226-46-3899. 
Fowler.  Henry  P.,  Jr.,  218-38-7129. 
GalUngton.  Daniel  J.,  193-30-1077. 
Glalmo.  Christopher  J.,  099-30-9096. 
Ooodlng,  Theodore  J.,  519-42-4309. 
Grablewskl,  John  T.,  162-26-8852. 
Graham,  Jeffrey  M.,  129-20-5186. 
Grebeldlnger,  Nicholas,  Jr.,  711-03-2762. 
Greenfield.  Joseph  P.,  179-28-9459. 
Hardin,  Charles  V.,  453-46-2087. 
Harris,  Theophllus  I.,  in,  261-44-0615. 
Hawley,  Bryan  G.,  501-38-2138. 
Hemingway.  Thomas  L.,  545-56-8945. 
Henderson.  Fergus,  524-56-3019. 
HlUlard.  John  E.,  462-66-5903. 
Hombrook,  Edwin  P..  264-60-6132. 
Houston.  Bruce  R.,  065-34-3991. 
Howell.  John  E..  375-36-8883. 
Hume.  Edward  C.  444-42-0232. 
Humphreys,  Warren  P.,  022-32-9208. 
Jahnke,  Lawrence  E.,  501-44-1734. 
Johnson.  Phillip  A.,  478-50-6777. 
Joyce.  Kenneth  G.  B..  366-42-1602. 
Kansala.  Dennis  E.,  517-46-7849. 
Kelly.  Thurman  A.,  509-30-4886. 
Kretslnger,  Carll  J.,  600-44-7313. 


Kuhn,  Fredolln  W..  113-32-5246. 
Lacy.  Men  J..  Jr..  226-64-4395. 
Laedlein.  Charles  E.,  Ill,  230-56-3208. 
Lahendro.  Albert  L.,  224-54-4774. 
Lamport,  Joe  R.,  604-42-9234. 
Larson.  Robert  V.,  471-30-1300. 
Losey,  Franklin  W..  402-54-8895. 
Luna,  Franklin  A.,  415-42-9296. 
Matlock.  Joseph  D.,  203-30-0554. 
Mayer.  John  W.,  143-34-4656. 
McKenna,  William  M..  ni,  262-44-9886. 
Miller,  James  E.,  541-50-3585. 
Onelll.  Philip  P.,  520-32-3868. 
Owens.  Joel  P.,  493-30-2512. 
Patterson.  Kenneth  O  .  Jr.,  115-30-1685. 
Penater.  Robert  P.,  543-40-1833. 
Puett,  Jimmy  D..  456-64-9120. 
Purdon,  Richard  L.,  488-446-3866. 
Ralchle.  MUdred  L.,  135-30-6026. 
Randall,  Kenneth  D.,  518-36-7990. 
Richards,  Robert  M..  «6-64-85U. 
Riley,  Byron  B.,  Jr..  233-56-4420. 
Rogers,  Peter  N.,  032-32-5108. 
Rubin.  Alan  J.,  626-64-9221. 
Russell.  Robert  H..  II.  512-32-9658. 
Schlechter.  Alvln  E.,  263-80-8325. 
Shea,  Gerald  C.  041-34-0966. 
Sheeran,  Patrick  D.,  534-24-8358. 
Shockley,  Larry  O.,  490-48-5970. 
SUllman,  Scott  L.,  015-36-4741. 
Sklute.  Nolan.  081-32-4690. 
Smallrldge.  Gary  C,  266-84-1689. 
Smith.  Wendell  K.,  529-62-7909. 
Splllman,  Barton  L.,  307-36-6453. 
Stephenson.  Gilbert  D.,  554-44-0466. 
Stevenson,  Charles  E.,  Jr..  400-66-7903. 
Stewart,  Robert  B.,  603-50-9065. 
Stme.  Alan  C.  488-44-7870. 
Sweeney.  Patrick  C.  517-46-8124. 
Thompson,  WUUam  C.  Jr.,  226-64-3177. 
Thornton,  John  C,  392-40-5294. 
Torkelson,  Loren  H..  502-42-3419. 
Townsley,  Emory  Jr.,  135-34-4006. 
Waltman.  Lemuel  R..  402-58-2299. 
Waldrop.  Olan  G.,  Jr.,  417-60-9065. 
WaUer.  Charles  W..  458-70-6314. 
Warren,  Stephen  A.,  314-42-9604. 
Weir,  Donald  E..  238-58-2774. 
Wlckbam,  Richard  J..  033-32-1278. 
Willis.  William  T.,  411-70-7308. 
Wolfe.  Norman  K.,  281-38-6328. 
Worley,  William  H.,  Jr.,  343-34-3096. 
Wright,  Franklin  E.,  223-56-4898. 
Yagley.  John  A.,  HI.  382-30-7464. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Abdou,  Fatby  A.,  284-38-6172. 
Abella,  Emerlta  B.,  152-60-4452. 
Abernatby,  George  T.,  259-62-6782. 
Acevedo,  Carlos  P.,  582-72-9590. 
Alrhart,  Richard  A..  438-70-5102. 
Anderson,  George  K.,  366-52-0084. 
Anderson,  John  D.,  466-66-3792. 
Andrassy.  Richard  J.,  143-36-4708. 
Ankov,  Donald  H..  307-40-6112. 
AnseU.  Lee  V..  466-72-6676. 
Anthracite,  Raymond  P.,  153-34-1661. 
Archer.  Stanley  B.,  445-44-6111. 
Arnold,  Barbara  J.,  506-64-5374. 
Arnold.  Colin  B..  525-98-8344. 
Arnold.  Frederick  S..  227-70-5889. 
Arnold.  Hendrlck  J..  Ill,  523-56-1960. 
Arrants,  Charles  D.,  414-72-3378. 
Atallah.  Paul,  142-44-7907. 
Audlje.  Doroteo  C.  097-46-7036. 
Auguste.  Reynold  C.  069-46-5534. 
Barnes.  Robert  P..  539-44-7855. 
Barrs.  David  M.,  521-66-3315. 
Baskaran.  Thanesserl  S..  070-42-7272. 
Bates.  Gaylon  M.,  413-60-7956. 
Baugh.  Eric  R.,  053-34-9709. 
Beatty.  Douglas  C.  256-72-6036. 
Beck.  William  R.,  226-60-8948. 
Beezley.  Michael  J..  513-48-7258. 
Belasco.  Marvin  S..  436-64-4476. 
Bell.  Christopher  P..  104-36-7986. 
Bell.  George  C.  012-32-7647. 
Bellas.  Richard  C.  211-32-7860. 
Bergman.  Ronald  J.,  377-36-2095. 
Berkowltz.  Roy  E..  193-34-7917. 
Blanchl.  Patrick  A..  558-48-2681. 
Bishop,  John  A.,  321-36-9000. 
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Blew.  Richard  M.,  486-56-6866. 
Blumberg,  Lawrence  B.,  559-62-4194. 
Boclan,  Edward  S.,  Jr..  082-38-0062. 
Bongolan,  Lorenzo  S..  108-28-4948. 
Borcherdlng.  Harlan  J..  296-32-0180. 
Bostrom,  Stuart  G..  362-48-1179. 
BosweU,  Richard  N..  252-68-9582. 
Bower,  Jeffrey  H..  192-36-6689. 
Brant.  WUUam  E..  329-38-3076. 
Breuder,  Andrew  J..  140-38-5861. 
Brewlngton.  Kenneth  C.  266-82-0600. 
BroadweU,  RusseU  M..  296-36-2426. 
Brown.  Cary  D..  212-44-1400. 
Brown.  Thomas  W.,  374-46-7723. 
Brown,  William  H.,  378-44-1781. 
Bryant,  Edward  E.,  426-84-6438. 
Buchanan.  James  R..  162-32-8086. 
Budd.  John  C.  469-58-9003. 
Burkett.  Dennis  B.,  415-78-0940. 
Burner,  WUUam  L..  HI.  226-56-2871. 
Bums.  George  E..  108-34-2874. 
Burst.  Stephen  J..  303-46-8928. 
ButtemlUer,  Robert.  350-32-3375. 
Calderon.  Daniel  A..  548-14-8598. 
Campbell.  James  C  544-54-0586. 
Caravello.  Peter  M..  210-34-3190. 
Carbonneau,  John  R..  045-36-4090. 
Carhart.  Leroy  H.,  Jr.,  139-34-7176. 
Carleton.  Thomas  B..  461-56-6144. 
Carlton.  Paul  K..  Jr..  382-46-8132. 
Carrlzales.  Arthur.  475-50-4927. 
Carter,  Bruce  273-44-6884. 
Casu,  Nerelde.  146-48-5723. 
Charlat.  Richard  A..  060-36-4729. 
Chasen.  Marvin  H..  114-32-9586. 
Chevalier.  Jimmy  E.,  507-54-2841. 
Chilton.  Robert  J..  441-46-1072. 
Christian.  Charles  B..  Jr..  423-54-3186. 
Chaflln.  Dale  G..  440-40-7914. 
Chaflln.  James  R..  448-42-2610. 
Clardy.  WUUam  P..  429-92-9369. 
Clark.  Max  A..  523-58-7959. 
Clarke.  WUUam  R..  546-72-9656. 
Clarkson.  James  E..  317-46-1714. 
Cllnchard,  WUUam  R.,  584-03-0834. 
Coffey.  Maurice  E.,  447-44-0478. 
Cofold,  Paul  B.,  338-36-3272. 
Cogbum,  Bobby  E.,  432-74-8686. 
Cole,  Lonnle  A..  164-32-0897. 
Cole,  Richard  P.,  565-52-8314. 
Collmon  Jean,  134-46-8723. 
Collier,  James  R..  410-70-2916. 
ColUns,  Cleve  &..  259-66-2027. 
Conage.  Thomas  J..  Sr..  265-58-3034. 
Conatser,  David  G.,  240-72-7912. 
Conklin.  James  J.,  158-32-9514. 
Copek,  Arthur  P.,  353-34-4652. 
Corman.  Larry  I.,  213-44-8274. 
Corwln,  James  A.,  076-36-2598. 
Cox.  Rex  A..  316-46-5829. 
Cramer,  Frederick  S.,  061-30-3004. 
Crawford.  George  E.,  546-70-4348. 
Crawford.  Raymond  S..  m,  431-86-0674. 
Creasy,  James  K.,  415-62-4862. 
Creech.  George  R.  249-74-2631. 
Culver,  WUUam  G.,  524-54-7233. 
Currier.  Thomas  J..  568-48-8380. 
Daley.  Alexander  P..  Jr..  252-74-0537. 
Danney,  Mark  M..  089-36-7602. 
Dapremont.  Edgar  M.,  Jr..  434-78-1666 
David,  Lydla  D.,  298-50-0340. 
Davidson,  Thomas  W..  414-68-7634. 
Delagarza.  Carlos  A.,  457-70-4649. 
Delallana.  Severlano  P..  586-62-3146. 
Deleon,  Francisco  S.,  132-46-8587. 
DeUlnger.  Richard  P..  249-78-2845. 
Delp.  Glenn  R.,  224-52-9401. 
Dennis.  Larry  G.  174-38-7122. 
Desantls.  James  P.,  075-38-0222. 
Dickson.  Richard  C,  513-48-8791. 
Dlghtman.  Lowell  R..  517-64-0136. 
DlUaplaln.  Robert  P.,  453-80-9041. 
Divers,  Walter  A..  Jr.,  429-80-2963. 
Dlx,  Richard  M.,  457-72-6043. 
Donovan.  WUUam  N.,  Jr..  387-50-7229. 
Dorf ,  Eugene  C.  461-68-5915. 
Douglas.  WUUam  G..  442-34-8496. 
Dozler.  Kenneth  C.  411-76-9476. 
DrlscoU.  Timothy  J.,  002-18-8564. 
Dyer,  Morgan  C.  D.,  498-46-2463. 


Dyrud.  James  P.,  396-36-1916. 
Echols,  Paul  G..  456-74-5418. 
EgUngton,  Gary  S.,  527-68-1246. 
Elbllng.  David  E.,  266-90-7849. 
Elmasrl.  Magued  R.  D.,  018-48-0165. 
Elshammaa.  NabU  A..  170-46-1951. 
England,  Douglas  M..  604-36-4185. 
Erlckson,  Donn  R.,  470-58-3714. 
Erlckson,  Gerald  I.,  643-42-2755. 
Evans,  WUUam  M.,  513-46-1901. 
Everett.  Warren  D.,  425-90-0146. 
Exner,  John  H..  519-52-4690. 
Fanning,  John  R..  443-14-9926. 
ParreU,  Paul  W.,  U,  218-44-9346. 
Farrow,  James  G.,  416-68-8716. 
Pedosky.  Allan  L.,  362-36-0801. 
Ferguson,  Earl  W.,  467-72-8753. 
Flsk,  David  E.,  302-38-0965. 
Fitzgerald,  Dennis  C,  285-42-6977. 
Pohlmeister,  Uwe  W..  469-48-6585. 
Fomal.  Robert  E.,  192-32-8318. 
Fort,  Darren  L..  542-40-9879. 
Possum,  Basil  C,  516-52-6077. 
Foster.  Jerry  J.,  286-34-3352. 
Frank.  Denis  J..  138-34-1271. 
Freda,  Angelo  J.,  087-34-9068. 
Fronefield.  Helen  P.,  204-34-0911. 
FuUer,  PhUip  S.  B.,  219-38-0469. 
Gage.  Ralph  W..  462-74-6006. 
Gangltano.  John  L.,  551-66-5008. 
Garcia,  John  M.,  523-58-2520. 
Garland.  Larry  D..  429-90-6246. 
Garrison.  James  E..  Ill,  240-74-8186. 
Garvin,  Dennis  D.,  098-38-1204. 
Garza,  Orlando  T.,  452-54-8633. 
Gaver.  WUUam  R.,  217-50-8952. 
Gee,  Oliver  W.,  391-40-8117. 
Gehllng.  Gerald  P..  478-64-3858. 
Gerber,  WUliam  R.,  489-48-1262. 
Gibbs,  Harry  H.,  137-40-2376. 
Glbney.  Matthew  J.,  m,  136-34-4672. 
GUlham.  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  666-60-9485. 
GiUis,  Howard,  U,  356-38-3835. 
Gllmore,  Robert  W.,  278-40-0652. 
GUstrap,  Larry  C.  in,  263-72-0884. 
Glrard.  Charles  M..  465-70-5100. 
Glaeser.  Richard  D.,  046-34-0889. 
Gorman,  Richard  J..  481-48-9917. 
Grande.  Donald  J.,  028-36-1679. 
Grandjean,  Richard  L.,  451-78-3933. 
Grassman,  Eric  D.,  521-52-4873. 
Green,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  022-36-1876. 
Green,  RufUB,  Jr.,  456-74-3096. 
Greene.  Jerry  W..  239-62-9969. 
Greer,  WUlis  A.,  439-74-8117. 
GremUUon,  David  H..  435-66-2636. 
Groes,  Leroy  P.,  578-52-6891. 
Gumbelevlclus.  John  P..  492-48-7726. 
Guzman,  Maria  A..  581-94-1719. 
Haggard.  Robert  C,  670-30-4866. 
Hallett.  John  W.,  Jr..  232-70-6368. 
Hanes,  Verna  E..  213-44-7242. 
Hanunianthu.  VlJayaK.,  128-48-8015. 
Harasimowlcz.  Joseph  A.,  012-34-2973. 
Harbrecht,  David  J.,  515-48-5991. 
Harford.  Francis  J.,  Jr.,  066-32-4514. 
Harmon,  Lloyd  O.,  287-36-7191. 
Harvey.  WUUam  T.,  438-50-6351. 
Hassan,  Robert  M.,  098-34-1381. 
Hathaway,  Ralph  E.,  004-26-9532. 
Hatsell,  Charles  P.,  226-60-8625. 
Hauth,  John  C,  422-56-9012. 
Hazen.  Gale  A.,  502-52-0536. 
Heffron.  Charles  H..  Jr.,  366-48-3485. 
Henderson.  Richard  A.,  HI.  459-64-0396. 
Henrlkson.  Ronald  A.,  151-30-8443. 
Hemdon,  Charles  M.,  585-18-5322. 
Hill.  Richard  R.,  548-74-6909. 
Hinckley,  Herbart  M..  449-30-8923. 
Hlnman.  Craig  G..  536-46-4257. 
Hobbs,  Edmund  R.,  458-74-3223. 
Hoffman.  Peter  P.,  214-42-4009. 
HolUster.  Paul  I.,  097-32-8745. 
Holt,  Gilbert  A..  Jr.,  042-34-9772. 
Holt,  Richard  L.,  313-44-2172. 
Howard.  Cleve  W.,  512-36-2295. 
Howard,  William  R.,  665-68-1400. 
Hucker,  John  A.,  489-46-3198. 
Hudson,  Hal  C,  167-36-9256. 
Hul,  Noel  T.,  345-62-9752. 
ingle,  Robert  M..  Jr..  266-64-3288. 


Ivan,  Douglas  J..  168-36-1116. 
Jacobson,  James  M.,  483-64-4594. 
Jaeger,  Warren  P.,  624-68-7433. 
JenKlns,  Douglas  W.,  Jr.,  363-42-8164. 
Jenkins,  Stephen  W.,  422-64-0741. 
Jernlgan,  John  G.,  446-46-1322. 
Jogamc.  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  627-72-7702. 
Johns,  Ralph  H.,  Jr.,  248-86-8556. 
Johnson,  Bandle  C,  513-44-9419. 
Jones,  Edward  R.,  208-34-6181. 
Jordan,  Henry  S..  Jr..  261-68-4582. 
Kalienbaugh,  Orie  E.,  159-36-4861. 
Kane,  Daniel  D.,  391-40-3502. 
Kang,  Dae  O.,  523-86-6364. 
Kangsumrith,  Suriyun,  220-50-1393. 
Kendall,  Wayne  F.,  Jr.,  430-64-8706. 
Kunbrough,  John  L.,  544-52-6473. 
King,  Edwin  M..  426-96-7509. 
Kirby.  Edward  E..  407-62-0287. 
Kosklnen,  Kenneth  R.,  214-40-2893. 
Kotchmar.  George  S..  Jr.,  206-34-9810. 
Kovacs,  Tibor  V..  280-36-1534. 
Kramer,  Thomas  N..  314-46-1231. 
Kronberg.  Gregory  M.,  564-70-7626. 
Kunkel,  Alan  R.,  172-36-1689. 
Lagmanramones,  Corazon  R.,  054-48-6643. 
Lainof,  Kerry  W.,  224-58-7431. 
Lambert.  Harry  M.,  280-44-3282. 
Landry,  Roger  P.,  012-36-4473. 
Lasalle.  Andre  J.,  477-60-4823. 
Lasher,  John  C,  123-30-7463. 
Laws.  Harry  P.,  II,  363-50-8379. 
Leach.  Christopher  L.,  158-38-2781. 
Lee.  Secup  C.  270-58-4805. 
Legrand,  Daniel  R..  568-66-4943. 
LehmUler.  David  J.,  277-32-0513. 
Lentz,  Gary  D.,  674-12-8404. 
Leonor,  Crlstano  O.,  201-44-9795. 
Letard,  Francis  X.  Jr.,  436-76-6261. 
Lewis,  Ramon  L..  506-42-6858. 
Lichtensteln,  Joel  E.,  271-38-0444. 
Lobrltz.  Richard  W..  295-46-8525. 
Locker,  Dan  L..  452-76-0497. 
Lockwood,  Gerald  W.,  440-16-3941. 
Looney,  Timothy  J.,  235-72-2657. 
Luff.  Ronald  D.,  180-38-3688. 
Lundqulst,  Jon  E.,  313-40-6266. 
Mabry,  Earl  W.,  II,  446-44-2663. 
Mack.  John  W..  Jr..  142-36-3302. 
Maffet.  Charles  K..  400-56-6977. 
Maiorca.  John  P.,  292-36-5875. 
Maresh.  James  E..  503-54-5335. 
Marsh,  John  R..  324-38-2019. 
Marsh.  Royden  W..  523-54-3569. 
MarshaU.  Douglas  W.,  223-66-7862. 
Martin,  Harvey  C.  513-38-9476, 
Martin.  Michael  E.,  524-62-8430. 
Martin.  Patrick,  430-40-3759. 
Martin.  Thomas  A..  Ill,  201-36-9756. 
Martlneztlrado.  Jose  L..  582-96-6527. 
Maso.  Eugene  C,  147-34-1609. 
Matamoros.  Aurello.  Jr..  463-70-8110. 
Mathews.  Roy  C.  456-54-9784. 
Maxwell.  Michael  W..  439-60-2395. 
Mays,  Denton  L..  271-46-2070. 
Mays,  Steven  C,  234-70-0412. 
McCarthy,  John  P,,  218-38-5429. 
McColgln.  Sterling  W.,  446-40-6104. 
McDermott.  David  W.,  523-60-2468. 
McDonald.  Stephen  D,.  529-58-7379. 
McDowell,  Russell  V..  622-40-2749. 
McKeown.  Craig  A..  355-42-9734. 
McNlsh.  Thomas  M.,  244-66-4190. 
Mench.  K.  P.  S..  108-50-8226. 
Mlchaud,  Judith  A.,  472-48-0026. 
Mlkos,  John  J..  121-36-1245. 
Miner.  Edward  A.,  148-38-8293. 
Miller.  Harold  M..  337-40-7479. 
Mills,  Harry  Brooker.  H.  214-30-1031. 
Mlmay.  Antonio  S,,  502-64-0869. 
MltcheU.  Bennett  E.,  244-68-6242. 
Moncrtef.  Hugh,  467-68-8173. 
Moore.  Michael  A..  441-52-3624, 
Morris,  WUUam  H..  Jr.,  249-80-7352. 
Morrow,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  437-62-9654. 
Moulton,  John  P.,  632-42-8159. 
Moysaenko.  Valeriy.  276-46-3756. 
Mroz.  Prank  M.,  002-34-6998. 
Muehlberger,  Ceroid  L.,  486-48-3860. 
Mueller.  Gary  L.,  572-70-0969. 
MuUer,  Stephen  P.,  136-32-6907. 
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Mumm  Alan  H..  330-33-4979. 
Murpb  ■,  Thomas  P..  040-36-0390. 
Murraj ,  James  M.,  219-46-3246. 
Myers.  Joseph  W  ,  646-72-8676. 
Nagla,  iUl  H..  093-48-7830. 
Naguwa.  Stanley  M.,  676-44-2336. 
Nash.  I^eter  R..  517-50-3088. 
Navere^n.  Douglas  K.,  283-*8-5476. 
Nelson,  Wllner  N.  J.,  Jr..  479-54-3487. 
Newmwi.  Richard  K.,  460-72-6830. 
Ngo,  S^ta  C.  119-44-3262. 
Nlelsea  Mark  W.,  396-40-7426. 
Noffslnser,  Jay  E.,  315-44-7710. 
Nuang<  hamnong.  Mallwan  K.,  566-02-3334. 
Obenze .  Nella  J.,  302-44-3213. 
Oberg.  Lance  Q..  506-48-1748. 
Ohagar..  Richard  B.,  049-38-2886. 
Olson,  lames  E..  520-44-4611. 
Oppenlielmer.  Robert  G.,  026-34-7337. 
OrzechOwskl.  Zygmunt,  192-38-8743. 
Osorlo.Raul  A,.  054-36-9019. 
Osteenj  Prank  B..  247-66-4360. 
Palmert  Patrick  M..  467-80-3398. 
Parker.  Martha  E.,  241-66-2642. 
Parker,  Samuel  B.,  n.  463-80-4247. 
Paul.  Oavld  P..  U i (>-36-8247. 
Pees,  Hlchard  C,  180-34-9602. 
Percy,  James  B.,  393-46-4867. 
Perklnj,  Edward  W.,  003-32-6604. 
Perlst4n,  Robert  S.,  113-40-1659. 
Peruccf,  Philip  J.,  5«  1-64-6834. 
Petersen.  Charles  D.,  478-60-2628. 
Pino,  aalustlano  A..  171-48-4877. 
Plotkl^.  Karl  J  ,  089-32-8956. 
Poltra^.  Bruce  J..  031-28-3249. 
PoUca^tro.  Anthony  M.,  129-38-1663. 
Price,  rred  D.,  602-46-2756. 
ProtziAan,  Stewart  B.,  270-23-7562. 
Raddl*.  James  H.,  Jr  .  586-09-4064. 
Ralne«.  Alan  E.,  103-28-2493. 
Rake,  <3*offrey  W.,  Jr.,  147-40-3604. 
Ramsaer,  John  D.,  447-46-3866. 
Randolph,  Leonard  M.,  Jr..  678-58-3223. 
Rasm^ssen,  Reed  C.  528-SO-4101. 
Rasor.  iRonald  O.,  274-42-5769. 
Ray,  Rieba,  217-74-9614. 
Reeves,  Olen  I.,  518-58-6296. 
Reeves,  Jerry  D.,  463-66-7987. 
Rlchnind,  David  R.,  220-42-6570. 
Riley,  Robert  J.,  212-44-8383. 
Ritter,  Howard  L.,  Jr.,  268-46-7885. 
Blverai  Pedro  N.,  581-96-0300. 
Boadnjan,  Charles  H.,  II,  226-56-5028. 
Robac^r.  Elbert  C  ,  505-64-7492. 
Roger.j  James  H..  Jr..  259-70-3771. 
Rohrer  James  P.,  440-36-2664. 
Romberg.  Oary  P..  520-60-3270. 
Rosteitnundt,  Oene  E.,  526-42-6935. 
Royal.lLouis  R.,  510-48-1600. 
Rubiaf  o,  Remlglo  C,  297-62-8919. 
Ruehli.  Charles  J.,  483-52-5146. 
Rugglis,  Charles  W..  422-58-5100. 
Rupert.  Edward  O  ,  422-62-5446. 
Russep,  David  A.,  516-40-5184. 
Ryan,  Michael  N.,  410-66-7730. 
Sabrli^.  Russell  L.,  108-36-9092. 
Saguliult,  Oil  D.,  373-52-4933. 
Samlef,  Jacob  D.,  607-32-5161. 
Sandai  Venugopala  R.,  106-46-0118. 
Sanders,  Ernest  L.,  Jr.,  242-52-2164. 
Santaaa,  Jorge  A.,  683-07-1793. 
Santl.lAntonio,  580-66-0762. 
Sarmlknto,  Cesar  P.,  364-50-3173. 
Schul4iecht,  Lowell  A.,  Jr.,  224-68-4166. 
Schulienover.  Stephen  J.,  468-54-9371. 
Schwonder.  George  E.,  466-70-0333. 
Seaman.  John  M.,  547-68-1913. 
Sexso^.  William  R..  548-66-9374. 
Shah.iChandrakant  P.  298-46-7224. 
Shelat  Sudhlr  P.,  036-38-0991. 
Shellefr.  James  M..  Jr  ,  266-82-5286. 
Shepl^r,  Thomas  R.,  005-44-0561. 
Shield  Charles  P..  ni.  444-^6-5179. 
Shlrle;r,  Douglas  P  ,  427-94-4311. 
Shore,  John  W.,  003-32-2154. 
Slnha  Nancy  K..  197-48-4597. 
Slppei  ley.  Jack  O.,  266-66-8622. 
SnUtll.  Hugh  N.,  415-66-4763. 
Smith.  James  M.,  231-56-0671. 
Smltli ,  Joseph  A.,  486-48-2781. 


Smith.  Karl  H.  S..  343-36-8401. 
Smith,  Michael  T..  236-66-3766. 
Smlthson,  John  B.,  418-62-8130. 
Sopa,  David,  016-33-3338. 
Sorrells,  Timothy  L.,  436-68-1079. 
Spadonl,  James  R..  314-48-6828. 
Spiegel.  Robert  S..  197-34-2608. 
aplelvogel,  Richard  L.,  027-32-3367. 
Spoon,  Donald  R..  491-44-2163. 
Stake,  Terry  L.,  193-38-6679. 
Staten,  James  R.,  426-94-4807. 
Steele,  Steven  J.,  219-60-4467. 
Sterner,  PaiU  E.,  162-24-0483. 
SUth,  John  A.,  281-40-9260. 
StoUer.  Richard  H.,  495-48-7422. 
Stottlemyer,  Keith  D.,  232-68-^309. 
Stratton,  Richard  M.,  054-36-5643. 
Strickland,  Daniel  M.,  254-68-0723. 
Strobel,  Cory  T.,  505-64-4973. 
Strohmeyer.  Gerald  L.,  515-42-2016. 
Strong,  John  E.,  Jr.,  452-66-4260. 
SuUlff,  Lourell  E..  186-38-0384. 
Taylor.  Steven  L.,  510-50-3407. 
Tenoco.  Gregory  S.,  314-58-9513. 
Thomas,  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  274-40-8189. 
Thomas,  Robert  P.,  035-38-1117. 
Thornton.  William  V.  S.,  444-33-4716. 
ToUey,  Douglas  G.,  Jr..  196-36-8866. 
Toon.  Lee.  064-38-5931. 
Toth.  David  N.,  357-36-0095. 
Tuggle,  Allen  Q.,  430-74-7084. 
Twedt,  Gordon  H.,  501-46-1447. 
Uhl,  Gregory  S..  365-52-5664. 
Ulrtch.  Richard  A.,  160-34-0719. 
Ursano,  Robert  J.,  228-62-6596. 
Vandersarl,  Jules  V.,  310-46-1696. 
Vleras.  Prank.  583-09-2926. 
Vlgh,  Sara,  564-78-0887. 
Vlllanc,  Mercedes  P.,  076-44-7296. 
Villarln.  Alfredo  C,  Jr.,  134-46-0730. 
Vlzcarrondo.  Felipe  E  .  191-38-0423. 
Wade.  Billy  K.,  431-86-2227. 
Wagnon.  Alton  H  ,  Jr.,  447-46-3269. 

Walnner.  Kenneth  P..  Jr.,  510-42-2699. 

Wajlma,  Takeshi.  410-90-8810. 

Walchner.  Andreas  M  .  277-38-2717. 

Walker.  Wayne  T  ,  450-80-3076. 

Walley,  Luther  R..  428-96-9938. 

Walters.  Charles  L.,  434-70-0968. 

Wardlnsky,  Terrance  D.,  517-48-1187. 

Waring,  William  M.,  301-38-0149. 

Warren,  Predrlc  H.,  432-84-6376. 

Washington,  James  A..  577-60-8908. 

Waterman,  John  R.,  018-34-8177. 

Welling,  David  R.,  629-58-7326. 

Wesbrook,  C.  Wilson,  613-40-1179. 

Wetzler,  Harry  P.,  666-64-8807. 

Wheeler.  Ralph  A..  601-42-7320. 

Wheeler.  John  J..  302-44-8823. 

Whlnnery,  James  E.,  467-70-6760. 

White.  Asher  A.,  Jr.,  470-36-6718. 

Whiteley,  Andre  B.,  446-40-1846. 

Wledeman.  Geoffrey  P..  Jr.,  669-72-2483. 

WUklnson,  Earl  V.,  HT.  666-64-2726. 

Williams.  Michael  H.,  606-60-2760. 

Williams,  Victor  T.,  010-38-2628. 

Wilson,  Stephen  C,  229-66-4908. 

Wisdom,  Randall  T,.  431-72-8144. 

Wise,  Michael  G.,  289-40-4723. 

Wolfe,  William  H.,  224-58-5798. 

Wood.  Barry  C.  510-48-1874. 

Woods.  Wayne  G.,  246-70-8898. 

Wright.  Donald  G.,  491-8945. 

Yerger,  David  H.,  231-50-3481. 

Ynollno,  Vicente  C,  277-46-5156. 

Toder.  James  E.,  467-86-3650. 

NtTBSE    CORPS 

Allen.  Carlton  R..  009-24-6780. 
Anderson,  Robert  J.,  132-26-5066. 
Barrow.  Joyce  M.,  183-32-0341. 
Baumgartner,  Julie  A.,  268-38-8877. 
Beahan.  Alice  L..  176-26-1818. 
Beaugez.  Annette  M.,  428-62-9072. 
Berkhelser,  Jean  L.,  192-30-6732. 
Birch.  Patricia  L.,  578-48-9939. 
Bowar,  David  R.,  603-34-0667. 
Breasure,  Margaret  E..  222-24-5303. 
Brillhart.  Rita  A..  817-48-4748. 
Burwell.  Dawn  R..  205-32-1999. 
Byrk.  James  C.  062-32-9961. 
Caldwell.  Nancy  L..  391-36-6810. 


Campbell,  Gertrude  M.,  033-38-6484. 

Casey.  Kathleen  P.,  023-30-9904. 
Chamberlain,  Jacqueline  P.,  007-34-9016. 
Chenoweth,  Theresa  E..  306-34-8698. 
Clark,  Jeanne  A.,  396-36-0801. 
Cleland.  Donna  L.,  605-48-7336. 
Coghlan,  Jeanne  T.,  318-28-0404. 
Cook.  Virginia  V..  381-34-6680. 
Corrado.  Vivien  P.,  074-28-2626. 
Courter,  Janice  K.,  199-30-5126. 
Crowl,  Kathleen  T.,  675-42-1049. 
Danhof.  Roger  J.,  366-38-3383. 
Dashner,  Linda  L.,  455-68-2631. 
Davis,  Barbara  M.,  628-48-8238. 
Davis,  Bettye  H.,  206-28-5236. 
Dellesky,  Mary  A.  L..  289-32-7091. 
Duerksen,  David  W.,  525-90-2987. 
Elsele.  Helen  M.,  278-34-1014. 
Ellseo,  Irene  J..  290-34-6273. 
EUlott.  Mabel  E..  426-64-6428. 
Enyeart.  Helen  M..  674-12-6473. 
Erlckson,  Georgia  G..  225-48-1916. 
Peeney,  Robert  F..  061-28-7061. 
Ferrari.  Jeanette  M.,  047-28-7813. 
PIsher,  Ann  L.,  018-30-1343. 
Fletcher,  David  R..  634-38-2090. 
Friday.  Blanche  B.,  171-26-8303. 
Ganser.  Carol  A.,  192-28-3419. 
Geberl,  Helen  H..  070-34-6627. 
Gebhart,  Eileen  G..  162-32-1741. 
Gentile.  Margaret  A..  165-26-4083. 
George.  Mary  M.,  167-30-8906, 
Gruber,  Edward  P.,  603-44-1337, 
Hall.  Jerrle  J..  422-46-3079. 
Hardy.  Mary  P..  004-40-2068. 
Heacock,  Susan  K.,  541-42-9011. 
Hickman.  Anne  L.,  198-30-4046. 
Holtz,  Jerry  G.,  484-42-8483. 
Hoskln.  Diane  J.,  289-38-9860. 
Hotop,  Marcella  C.  497-38-6749. 
Hull,  Kathleen  V..  067-34-1969. 
Hyre.  Elva  M..  209-38-6441. 
Irish,  WlUlam  R.,  119-28-2906. 
Jason,  Marie  E.,  012-32-8276. 
Johnson,  Dawn  R.,  194-32-2468. 
Johnson,  Mary  K.,  416-62-3430. 
Jones.  Russell  T.,  195-30-5635. 
Klecka.  Dorothy  M.,  456-60-7004. 
KUnghofTer,  Lorraine  M.,  261-54-4166. 
Kurt,  Jerome  C,  484-34-5208. 
Latham.  Winifred.  244-^8-2643. 
Leffel,  Mary  S..  230-50-3036. 
Lorzlng.  Katberyn  A.,  101-32-9090. 

Lowery.  Antoinette  T.,  180-28-7481. 

Lynch.  Sally  S.,  196-28-6239. 

Lyons.  Geraldlne  E..  378-40-4908. 

Manns.  Joan  M..  183-26-9947. 

Manucy,  Judith  M..  263-54-0009. 

Maroon.  Hana  J.,  486-46-5095. 

Matas,  Irene  M.,  204-28-5615. 

McDowell,  Fred  S..  Jr.,  112-24-1706. 

Meier,  Karen  A.,  446-40-9629. 

Mohr,  Thomas  C,  181-25-6589. 

Mootz,  Paul  E.,  130-30-7267 

Moynahan.  Patricia  M.,  019-30-7043. 

Mulligan.  Patricia  G.,  116-34-8762. 

Munro.  Jean  A.,  032-26-8309. 

Nathan,  John  G.,  072-26-7382. 

Nelms,  Patricia  M.,  190-34-4512. 

Ohelr,  Owen  C.,  080-30-6957. 

OlUno,  Tilu,  149-30-8210. 

Orock,  Mary  J.,  165-30-0742. 

Payne,  Margaret  L.,  248-66-1234. 

Payton,  Ruth  G..  491-48-7456. 

Peake,  Ruth  A..  163-34-3760. 

Pearcy,  David  A.,  066-32-1938. 

PhllUpsJames.  Georgia  E.,  230-46-0501. 

Pocoskl,  Cecelia  C,  041-24-1229. 

Pope.  Charlotte  N.,  433-56-1875. 

Porter,  Patricia  A.,  090-36-0714. 

Powers,  Helen  A.,  285-34-0660. 

Priddy,  Billy  G.,  449-50-7578. 

Purdy,  Patricia  A..  274-34-7681. 

Relchenbach,  Georglanna,  166-32-1941. 

Rellly.  Joanna  D.,  161-34-3622. 

Rlemann,  Lawrence  L..  081-32-7067. 

Richardson.  Kenneth  W.,  190-28-5891. 

RIeck,  Gwendolyn  A.,  481-52-4576. 

Rogers,  Bonnie  P.,  252-62-8709. 

Runyan.  Norma  J.,  330-30-0266. 

Sampsell,  Dorothy  I.,  190-30-1891. 

Satterley,  Daniel  B.,  118-26-2163. 
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Savoy,  Grace  L.,  012-30-8309. 
Scaccla,  James  M.,  055-36-3949. 
Schaeler,  Joanne  L.,  216-34-6796. 
Scbafer.  Leah  L..  229-54-0253. 
Schenk,  Jacquelyn  P.,  609-36-6274. 
Schneider,  Carolyn  A..  483-42-6590. 
Smith.  Elaine  R.,  384-34-5465. 
Sparaclno,  Maria  S.,  169-30-9713. 
St«adman,  Barbara  J.,  249-62-3831.      . 
Stigers.  Mary  E.,  297-34-1786. 
Stttt,  Frances  E.,  444-36-7773. 
Tankersley,  Mary  A..  240-52-6028. 
Taylor,  Carol  A.,  538-34-0370. 
Thomas,  Orayce  H.,  520-32-2849. 
Turner,  Sue  E..  337-34-9605. 
Wachtel.  Juddle  L..  429-64-4875. 
Wallace,  Clara  B.,  464-60-3406. 
Walsh,  Mary  C.  118-32-3028. 
Warren,  Judith  N.,  313-40-0811. 
Wilder,  Barbara  E..  399-43-0987. 
Wilder.  WUUam  M.,  402-48-6361, 
Williams,  Patricia  L.,  522-62-6364. 
Wiseman,  Patricia  J.,  263-62-1148. 
Wyatt,  Betty  J..  413-40-5072. 
Wyman.  Craig  A.,  196-30-1299. 
Yonker,  Barbara  J.,  166-32-1576, 
Young,  WUlle  E.,  428-72-1303. 

KKDICAL  SERVICC  COBPS 

Anzal.  Rodney  K.,  876-38-3868. 
Armstrong,  George  M.,  HI,  433-60-3733. 

Avants,  Mervln  T.,  Jr.,  023-32-7684. 
Batch,  Larry  L.,  310-40-6992. 
Bateman.  Val  J.,  528-86-0980. 
Bates,  Thomas  G.,  527-60-6694. 
Beaty.  John  R..  256-64-1664. 
Begin.  Joseph  L..  215-38-8316. 
Belllsarlo.  Peter  C.  196-30-3043. 
Berry.  Charles  M..  429-68-3691. 
Blalock.  Pranklyn  T..  HI,  430-72-1624. 
Blansett,  Randy  S.,  449-68-0730. 
Boglln,  William  N.,  416-53-6673. 
Bomgasser,  Frederick  J..  102-33-4310. 
Bowker.  Charles  S.,  014-30-9077. 
Brlstow.  Charles  L.,  442-40-2836. 
Brown,  Charies  W.,  in,  380-40-4191, 
Burke,  David  U.,  033-28-2816. 
Burke,  Roger  L..  480-50-9663. 
Cadenhead.  Charles  C.  456-60-8355. 
ClmlnelU,  Lawrence  W.,  072-30-5924. 
Collier,  Robert  L.,  464-58-4806. 
Daughtry,  Ben  P.,  238-56-0168. 
Dick.  William  W.,  637-40-6773. 
Dorsey,  Eromett  E  ,  317-36-0733. 
Dressier,  Forrest  G.,  Jr.,  230-38-3003. 
Drummond,  Robert  D..  491-40-6944. 
Duffy,  Brian  J.,  161-30-0638. 
Dyer,  Richard  P.,  011-30-1383. 
Ellkan,  Ralph.  166-33-9988. 
Ellis,  James  A.,  459-32-6607. 
Emlgh,  John  L.,  512-42-8838. 
FIncher,  James  C.  Jr.,  067-34-3891. 
Porlster,  Thomas  C.  520-46-2860. 
Fox.  David  M..  044-32-2538. 
Gibson.  Reginald  P.,  485-42-0769. 
Glovale,  Joseph  J.,  620-38-0978. 
Gordon,  Darwin  O.,  449-66-7724. 
OrabowskI,  John  J.,  Jr..  185-34-6268. 
Green.  Kenneth  E.,  241-50-1114. 
Orlnstaff,  Harold  W.,  462-50-6062. 
Hamako,  Herbert  M..  567-50-0070. 
Hammond,  Douglas  J.,  521-54-8144. 
Handley,  James  G.,  340-32-3033. 
Harsanyl,  Charles  A.,  087-32-2072. 
Hauser.  Robert  S.,  331-30-7459. 
Heuckendorf,  Richard  P.,  478-44-1638. 
Hutchinson.  Gordon  L.,  128-28-8925. 
Jacobson.  Philip  E  .  Jr.,  470-44-9186. 
Jaroszewskl.  Leo  P.,  314-36-3500. 
Johnson.  Gerald  A.,  318-36-0519. 
Kimball,  Ronald  M..  555-52-4011. 
Lake,  Jerome  P.,  473-46-0012. 
Lakey,  Gene  A.,  518-40-4028. 
Langenberg,  Stephen  L..  540-44-8723. 
Lawrence,  Charles  W..  Jr.,  424-46-7318. 
Leuthold.  Peter  P..  040-36-0344. 
Lewis,  Richard  J.  A.,  198-30-2763. 
Lombardo,  Raymond  B.,  039-18-7947* 
Mallory,  Melvln  A.,  Jr.,  433-54-0371. 
Manderfleld,  Nicholas  W.,  362-42-0577. 
Martin,  Howard  L.,  Jr..  440-40-5972. 
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May.  Frank  J.  Jr.,  389-32-3457. 
McCann.  Ray  E.,  493-30-8438. 
McClaln.  Earl  D.,  171-30-6379. 
McClaln.  Harry  C.  Jr.,  401-60-1471. 
McClcan,  Raymond  R.,  282-30-7789. 
Meyer,  Alvln  P.,  m,  506-54-6825. 
Meyer,  David  E..  536-36-3662. 
Miller.  Roger  T.,  402-52-1825. 
Mills,  Robert  L.,  512-28-2120. 
Moran,  Prank  E..  163-34-8111. 
Morrison,  Charles  W.  B.,  362-38-0183. 
Morton,  Edward  C.  Jr..  004-42-2818. 
Nelson,  Steven  P.,  106-32-9402. 
Newton.  Duane  W..  644-36-8573. 
Nordqulst.  Frederick  J.,  536-40-0638. 
Nuget.  Jerry  J.,  512-28-8766. 
Oatley.  Theodore  W..  386-32-7607. 
O'Connor.  Daniel  W.,  137-26-3876. 
Poston.  Thomas  D.,  305-34-9702. 
Rasco,  William  D.,  565-64-1368. 
Rellly  Nell  B.,  030-30-5020. 
Renn,  Benjamin  C,  548-64-7959. 
Renn,  Michael  G.,  230-54-4056. 
Rhelnscheld,  John  H.,  300-32-7234. 
RIchey,  Wayne  L.,  303-38-6907. 
Rohrbough,  Prank  G.,  576-38-9770. 
Boundtree.  Lester  J..  217-30-9729. 
Rowe.  Bobby  O.,  239-48-6140. 
Rutledge,  Philip  E.,  524-38-0732. 
Schlndel,  Donald  L..  359-32-8162. 
Schumann,  Thomas  R.,  271-36-4641. 
Slepicka,  James  H.,  605-38-3659. 
Smith,  Collins  E.,  Jr..  422-50-2762. 
Smith.  George  D.,  263-60-1288. 
Solesbee,  Billy  R.,  247-72-3726. 
Squires,  Darrell  R.,  113-24-5578. 
Stephen,  Frederick  R.,  242-64-9168. 
Stephenson,  John  R..  459-62-8233. 
Stone,  Carl  P.,  478-42-2511. 
Stover,  William  L.,  404-46-3852. 
Tadano,  Ben,  527-60-2575. 
Tenearge,  Ronald  W.,  310-40-5471. 
Terry,  Charles  R.,  252-58-4183. 
Trezza,  Anthony,  Jr.,  153-28-8100. 
Upton,  Charles  R..  464-50-6919. 
Vago.  Frederick  A.,  205-32-0652. 
Velthuls.  Philip  B.,  220-40-2996. 
Vervena.  Anthony  H.,  035-26-8086. 
Vorpahl.  Thomas  E.,  475-44-7028. 
Williams.  Richard  C.  421-44-1022. 
Wilson,  John  O..  307-42-1643. 
Zlzzl.  Martin  E..  444-42-6066. 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

Adams.  George  E.,  255-62-7751. 
Anderson,  Gary  D.,  218-38-5316. 
Banner,  Edwin  C,  III,  225-54-7648. 
Behling,  Edward  A.,  338-30-0288. 
Birch.  Shelton  R.,  439-60-5873. 
Blochberger,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  513-30-3598. 
Bomar,  John  B.,  Jr.,  420-54-6771. 
Brooks,  Joseph  G.,  230-50-8279. 
Brumlow,  William  B.,  438-52-3401. 
Bruner,  Richard  H.,  249-66-0987. 
Bryan.  Ralph  J.,  197-30-8636. 
Buchenauer.  Robert  L.,  192-30-5973. 
Bukovac,  Ruby  P.,  362-40-4252. 
Bullock,  Charles  W.,  245-64-1744. 
Cardin,  David  E.,  418-48-7033. 
Chambers,  Mildred  J.,  539-36-4514. 
Cleary,  Thomas  J.,  306-44-8315. 
Cooper,  Thomas  H.,  238-56-5781. 
Crowley.  Peter  A.,  068-32-5523. 
Daley,  Peter  S.,  116-32-4721. 
Daniel.  Thomas  N.,  Jr..  187-28-1582. 
David,  Tony  D.,  509-42-3516. 
Davis.  Jerry  W.,  347-32-1462. 
Desjardlns.  Robert  J.,  003-28-2884. 
Deutch.  James  A..  559-50-4855. 
Elles,  Richard  R.,  556-48-2532. 
Falconer,  Dennis  D.,  500-42-6860. 
Fitch.  Roger  C,  518-32-7846. 
Genco.  Louis  V.,  327-34-7811. 
Gibbons,  William  D.,  013-30-2386. 
Graham,  Richard  W.,  155-26-5721, 
Graham,  Roger  B.,  523-40-9744. 
Hammond,  John  M.,  267-60-1669. 
Harrah.  Cariold  B..  234-56-3160. 
Harropschumacher,    Patricia,    535-34-5312. 
Harwood,  Baxter,  551-46-8315. 
Hayden.  Andrew  T.,  120-28-0216. 


Heading.  Thomas  D..  272-40-0663. 
Holub.  Prank  J..  398-38-1166. 
Hubbard.  Gene  B.,  601-44-6166. 
Irving.  George  W..  ni.  677-64-4900. 
Jessop.  Morris  E..  Jr..  219-32-0853. 
Kane,  Donald  A..  493-44-6260. 
Kaylln,  Bernlce  M.,  149-32-2112. 
Krieg,  Richard  E.,  Jr..  138-34-2819. 
Lefebvre.  Edward  E..  516-36-7563. 
Lef  Iwlch.  Marlon  W.,  Jr.,  466-70-2805. 
Macnaughton,  Michael  Q.,  219-38-5663. 
Mammell.  Bruce  H.,  440-42-1099. 
May,  James  C,  258-54-0353. 
McGhee,  Wyatt  L.,  238-64-3841. 
McLean,  Jerry  A..  624-46-7183. 
Mlkesell.  George  W..  Jr.,  174-23-3992. 
Mllllgan.  Joseph  E..  141-34-4044. 
Milner.  Eldon  S..  614-32-8844. 
Mobley.  Howard  B..  Jr.,  241-60-4318. 
Mohrl.  William  P..  212-38-3784. 
Mudge.  Stephanie  E..  232-68-3946. 
Murray.  Joseph  D..  321-30-1837. 
O'Beck.  Douglas  K..  152-30-1546. 
O'Brien.  Patrick  J.,  556-44-4268. 
O'Heam.  Thomas  P..  Jr..  094-82-4313. 
Olson.  Carl  T..  053-32-0722. 
Patterson.  William  E.,  251-62-6436. 
Perry.  Alan  H..  146-28-8383. 
Pettlt.  Bobert  A.,  150-32-2397. 
Pickett,  William  E..  Jr.,  028-30-8604. 
Fletcher.  Eugene  V.,  503-40-1672. 
Provlnes,  Wayne  P.,  327-32-0995. 
Robinson,  John  S.,  001-32-3637. 
Rudolph,  Russell  R  .  338-3&-6468. 
Ryan,  Michael  J.,  495-44-8626. 
Sadovsky,  Edward  M.,  144-28-8414. 
Schaad.  Lawrence  E.,  332-36-8065. 
Schleifer,  Fred  S..  216-34-6481. 
Schneider.  Robert  P.,  152-30-4129. 
Shafer.  Richard  L..  448-44-2440. 
Sheffield.  Paul  J..  264-64-2676. 
Slmmonds.  Richard  C,  213-38-7720. 
Simpson,  David  C,  535-36-1956. 
Slemons,  Richard  D.,  508-44-7477. 
Strate.  Robert  D.,  528-46-2996. 
Sullivan,  Raymond  E.,  405-30-0641. 
Thalken,  Charles  E.,  506-54-7466. 
Thelen,  Terry  J.,  479-46-5190. 
Thomas.  Jerry  P.,  422-50-2021. 
Trusty,  Ronald  D.,  485-28-8986. 
Turner,  Ronald  W.,  214-38-5145. 
Valder,  Stephen  M.,  505-50-4339. 
Vandyke,  Don,  442-32-6890. 
Varner,  Harold  L.,  453-42-3294. 
Wansky,  Michael  A.,  293-36-0123. 
White,  Joyce  S.,  189-34-2786. 
Wlesenfeld,  David  S.,  084-32-7859. 
Williams,  Jerry  P.,  412-64-2479. 
Wilson,  David  K.,  482-48-2103. 
Wolcott,  John  H..  284-36-1522. 
Wooten.  Alvln  J.,  255-56-8034. 
Wooten,  Rutherford  C  ,  Jr.,  461-66-557K 
Wrenn,  Hubert  E..  228--40-5170. 
In  the  Aib  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  In  ac- 
cordance with  sections  601  and  602,  title 
VI,  transition  provisions,  Defense  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Management  Act  of  1980,  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force. 

LINE    OF    THE    AIR    FORCE 

To  be  major 

Adams.  Wiley  P.,  246-78-5593. 
Alford,  James  E.,  438-72-3952. 
Allen.  Danny  R.,  431-92-7565. 
Alman.  Paul  A.,  362-46-3917. 
Anderson.  Jon  W.,  197-32-8318. 
Annas.  Richard  G,.  578-62-5741. 
Armstrong,  Frank  A..  572-74-2774. 
Arnott,  Gall  I.,  504-48-3664. 
Bablak.  Nicholas  J.,  092-40-8660. 
Baker.  John  R.,  432-90-3934. 
Baker.  Stephen  C,  498-46-8457. 
Barajas.  John  L.,  465-86-5555. 
Barbuto.  James  R  ,  557-68-6714. 
Barnard.  Rocky  E.,  509-44-2323. 
Barnldge.  Leroy,  Jr.,  439-70-7882. 
Barrett,  James  E.,  374-42-1024. 
Baum,  Peter  J..  003-34-1648. 
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Seattle,  iohn  S.,  003-33-3873. 

Beauval4  Eugene  F..  398-46-0641. 

Beck,  Peter  H.,  061-38-8971. 

Behler,  Hobert  P.,  444-52-1612. 

Behrens,  Oregg  R.,  351-36-9438. 

Beln,  Peter  J.,  563-76-6312. 

Bennett.  James  R.,  264-66-6203. 

Bennett.  ■William  R.,  216-48-7370. 

Bent,  Ralph  O..  II.  37&-48-6797. 

Berg.  Deiinls  R..  392-44-9191. 

Bemharil.  Craig  A.,  106-42-82S4. 

Bice,  Earl  D.,  480-58-1548. 

Biggs,  John  R.,  410-78-6755. 

Blazer,  Dfcuglas  J.,  214-54-1377. 

Bliss,  Roaald  K.,  293-44-0248. 

Blom,  Raymond,  504-48-1047. 

Blystac.  Thomas  J..  437-6^-2948. 

Boles,  W»yne  R..  417-64-9067. 

Bolz,  Richard  E..  373-42-8064. 

Bonn.  Robert  C.  Jr.,  559-62-9187. 

Botsford.  Dale  P.,  549-60-8138. 

Bouboulli,  Charlee  L.,  152-38-2472. 

Bradeen. JRobert  J.,  276-44-3328. 
Brake.  M(chael  S.,  156-38-4191. 

Brandenljurg,  Paul  L..  077-40-9840. 

Brantley,!  Billy  E.,  263-68-8228. 

Brewster.  Brian  A..  001-34-5487. 

Bridges.  Clayton  O.,  414-68-5361. 

Brook,  Jajnes  R.,  437-60-1658. 

Brooks,  John  W.,  047-38-8909. 

Brown,  \|artln  J..  Jr..  155-42-9321. 
Brown,  Richard  E.,  UI,  447-46-8999. 
Browning,  Ronald  O  .  262-54-9448. 
Bryan,  Sloven  A  ,  237-80-1849. 
Bums,  CMorge  P.,  Ill,  028-36-0804. 
BurrougliB.  David  M.,  492-54-6676. 
Bush,  Da  rid  W.,  544-54-7179. 
Bush.  John  O.,  160-38-2333. 
Cady.  Steten  E.,  451-72-7812. 
Callagha4,  Peter  A.,  056-36-2946. 
Cameron,' Hugh  C,  240-74-6710. 
Cannan.  pavld  M.,  324-42-3149. 
Cardaron^lla.  Raymond  I.,  437-62-6104. 
Carey.  Tlftiothy  N.,  549-74-9786. 
Carlson.  Oouglas  M.,  468-58-9709. 
Carpentet  Michael  P.,  250-84-3329. 
Cato.  Wllilam  T.,  246-70-8953. 
CavenderJ  Virgil  C.  Jr.,  256-76-5111. 
Chapman!  Brent  E..  288-44-1219. 
Chelkowskl.  Eddy  J.,  467-80-0350. 
Chrlstensfen.  Michael  A.,  481-54-2159. 
Clark.  Jolin  R.,  496-52-0771. 
Clevengerl  Gary  L.,  340-40-8133. 
Cohoon.  "thomas  D  .  482-54-5676. 
Cohrs.  EdWln  W.,  331-38-4083. 
Collins,  Patrick  A.,  328-40-0026. 
Concanncjn,  James  P..  266-88-6071. 
Conoley.  tills  K.,  579-64-3017. 
Cope.  Praik  W,  169-36-6283. 
Cosby,  Mark  B.,  283-42-7924. 
Cotner.  K  slth  L.,  507-56-5369. 
Couchmau,  Gerald  L..  531-46-0379. 
Covalfl.  Rimald  T.,  101-38-2169. 
Oox,  Allet  v.,  572-64-8321. 
Crawford,  Charles  J.,  160-38-2154. 
Crump,  Jiimes  D.,  517-52-4853 
Cukjatl,  Jjhn  J..  Jr.,  510-50-6113. 
Currence.  William  D.,  212-50-9531. 
Currle,  Alexander  B  .  508-60-4671. 
CzapUckl.  DaTld  R.,  138-38-1996. 
Daley,  Th<  mas  W.,  088--iO-7799. 
Darles,  Henry  j..  436-66-1292. 
Davis,  Mai  k  H.,  449-82-4986. 
Davis,  Rlc  lard  W..  557-82-4196. 
Decker,  Mirtln  L..  563-68-5658. 
Denny,  Rl  ;hard  W.,  544-50-5327. 
Ceplerre.  Uobert  E..  358-38-1990 
Dereu.  Warne  E.,  516-58-2255. 
Derlso.  Thomas  D  .  253-68-7546. 
Dercche,  Leonard  R.,  150-38-7993 
Dick,  Daniel  M,  295-46-7629 
Dickey,  Robert  P.,  034-40-1 172 
Dlerker.  Rbbert  R..  216^8-7380. 
Dletzel.  oAry  R.,  504-50-8751 
Dlngfeldei,  William  E.,  157-36-7410. 
Dixon.  Gngory  P.,  323-36-1231. 
Dobson.  Thomas  W.,  Jr..  262-86-8326 
Dorough.  J  ohn  W..  Jr..  417-62-3560. 
Drennan,  Jerry  M.,  573-68-2464. 
Drobot,  Nicholas  J.,  090-40-5254 
Duesler,  D  ivid  M.,  219-48-4978 
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Dumculln,  Joeeph  D.,  056-38-8341. 
Dungan.  Michael  A..  262-04-0113. 
Dunlap,  Richard  D.,  267-88-5580. 
Dunlap.  Shanon  P.,  282-42-0769. 
Dunn.  James  C,  III,  148-38-7864. 
Dunn.  Michael  M..  266-88-3491. 
Dustln,  Jacob  D..  619-84-2162. 
Edeburn,  Jan  D.,  264-84-4687. 
Elnertson.  Roger  A.,  475-56-1274. 
EUers.  Thomas  W..  086-36-5801. 
Ellmyer.  Gerald  O..  060-88-4701. 
Engel.  James  W.,  478-58-5494. 
Ernst,  John  R.,  Jr.,  096-22-8623. 
Estrumse,  Douglas  S.,  256-78-4173. 
Etheredge,  Dorta  C,  249-70-6661. 
Ethrldge,  Ronald  A.,  264-86-7174. 
Evans,  James  H.,  549-74-1116. 
Evans,  Michael  M.,  190-42-0749. 
Pagerholm,  Thomas  K..  289-38-6887. 
Pahl,  Robert  G.,  301-46-4476. 
Parish,  Stephen  H.,  241-74-3803. 
Federman,  Rudolph  R.,  391-44-5088. 
Fennessy,  Daniel  D.,  021-34-8185. 
Perncak,  Andrew  J.,  182-30-7858. 
Perrler,  William  A.,  162-42-2741. 
Pish,  Francis  G.,  514-44-3699. 
Flemens,  Norman  R.,  467-78-0698. 
Pontana,  David  A.,  073-38-6250. 
Pore,  David  M.,  426-92-3603. 
Poster,  Frederick  J.,  262-96-2507. 
French,  Chancel  T.,  499-38-2027. 
Prlesen,  David  C,  526-76-8185. 
Puccl,  Daniel  I.,  417-72-1863. 
Galer.  Lawrence  A.,  518-46-7221. 
Gates,  David  N.,  224-«8-0631. 
Oehrlnger,  Mary  J.,  556-78-3264. 
Oertcher,  Franklin  L.,  304-46-7429. 
Oiddens,  David  L.,  452-68-6506. 
Gilchrist,  Ronald  C.  018-30-1275. 
Oniespte,  Thomas  F.,  509-52-8300. 
Qlnnett,  Robert  O.,  679-62-5273. 
Glnsburg.  Arthur  P.,  033-30-0580. 
Golden,  Gordon  N.,  466-74-6506. 
Goldsmith,  Edwin  A.,  285-46-9021. 
Gosclmlnskl,  Stephen,  025-32-0168. 
Gravlss,  Lawrence  P.,  458-74-4183. 
Green,  John  B.,  416-56-0699. 
Greenlee.  David  W.,  556-76-6687. 
Greschke,  David  A.,  504-48-8115. 
Growing,  Douglas  D.,  472-66-2880. 
Griffith,  Joseph  B.,  444-46-6212. 
Grimes,  Norman  G.,  453-74-2846. 
Grlnnell,  Richard  S.,  664-68-6170. 
Grote,  Leroy  W.,  Jr..  469-82-8941. 
Haden,  Glen  S.,  322-42-6346. 
Hall,  Robert  M..  314-52-2467. 
Hala,  Louis  C.  Jr.,  122-36-5570. 
Hall,  Donald  B.,  351-36-1444. 
Hann.  Kenneth  Y.,  419-62-7515. 
Hancock,  John  W.,  218-52-1532. 
Harris,  Harold  J.,  261-64-0704. 
Harris,  Julie  M.,  416-62-6095. 
Harrison,  Kent  E.,  568-72-5596. 
Hatch,  Lewis  M.,  IV.  506-€0-4814, 
Hatcher.  Thomas  D.,  660-72-2497. 
Heaney,  Ronald  C,  502-52-3391. 
Heaps,  Robert  S.,  618-58-7346. 
Henderson,  Charles  R..  411-74-0660. 
Henderson.  James  B.,  Jr.,  558-62-8634. 
Henderson,  Stephanie  K.,  168-36-1993. 
Henrlch,  Stephen  G..  433-72-6466. 
Herman,  Edward  J.,  289-46-9639. 
Herrelko,  David  A.,  216-44-5600. 
Hill.  Robert  T..  447-46-2446. 
Holland.  Wllilam  J.,  Ill,  256-72-4080. 
Holmen.  Gary  E.,  540-52-5362. 
Holtkamp,  William  E.,  Ill,  452-76-9428. 
Honeywell,  David  R.,  231-70-3446. 
Hornor,  John  R.,  554-70-3991. 
Horrlgan,  Vincent  W.,  269-50-3765. 
Horton.  Robert  V.,  264-72-6076. 
Hoy,  James  A.,  522-66-8091. 
Hughes.  James  H.,  Jr.,  225-56-2797. 
Holt.  Leroy  J.,  519-52-9189. 
Hungerford,  John  B.,  Jr.,  259-80-5051. 
Hunter,  James  W.,  624-52-9990. 
Huss,  Frederick  L.,  212-48-4002. 
Hutson,  David  N.,  239-70-5088. 
Inouye,  Don  M.,  576-48-9991. 
Irwin,  Arthur  S.,  Jr.,  084-38-6888. 
Irwin,  Michael  S.,  249-86-1646. 


Jackson,  Milan  W.,  090-36-3820. 
Jayne.  Ronald  W.,  274-44-8646. 
Jebsen,  Dennis  E.,  481-50-9009. 
Jennings,  Bruce  A.,  551-70-6760. 
Johnson,  Eric  N.,  621-74-3741. 
Johnson,  freeman  L.,  260-72-0377. 
Johnson,  Jackie  L.,  236-72-9581. 
Johnson,  Kathleen,  085-36-3401. 
Johnson,  Stephen  M.,  392-44-0611. 
Jones,  David  J..  402-62-1871. 
Jones.  Rex  W.,  430-86-4206. 
Jones,  Roy  S.,  120-30-4861. 
Jones,  Schumpert  C,  434-86-7827. 
Jones,  Stephen  H.,  260-74-9423. 
Jordan,  Larry  M.,  458-70-7764. 
Juhl,  William  A.,  362-46-2660. 
Kamlnskl,  Peter  C,  140-40-1498. 
Kanarr,  Arthur  E.,  203-30-6528. 
Kaufmann,  James  W.,  191-38-5816. 
Kelly.  Gordon  E.,  Jr.,  428-90-1426. 
Kenne,  Leslie  F.,  226-68-0741. 
Kennedy.  William  M.,  274-44-0468. 
King.  Peter  E.,  217-52-3769. 
Kittles,  Charles  E.,  266-91-1127. 
Klelv.  Thomas  C,  616-52-3812, 
Klemas.  Gary  H.,  231-62-6772. 
Kline,  James  M.,  200-38-8544. 
Kolarik.  Francis  L.,  Jr.,  178-32-9201. 
Kretzer,  Carl  S.,  328-40-2102. 
Krlley,  Ronald  L.,  612-36-4700. 
Kulas,  John  J.  W.,  032-34-0411, 
Kunzll.  Frederic,  499-50-0861. 
Labelle,  Prank  P.,  Jr.,  497-52-8279. 
Lacey,  Lawrence  N.,  157-40-4612. 
Lach,  Richard  P.,  299-44-3032. 
Lafountalne,  Edward  L.,  246-80-6918. 
Lambuth.  Charles  B.,  316-62-7210. 
Landis,  David  J.,  262-06-7130. 
Lang,  Alvln  R.,  394-42-0381. 
Larklns,  Leadell  P.,  640-50-3158. 
Lasaucearllngton.  Kathy,  056-42-6963. 
Leboeuf.  Wayne  C,  437-72-9321. 
Lee,  Karen  L.,  372-52-0050. 
Leistlco,  Dwayne  L.,  577-50-8113. 
Lennertz,  Thomas  P.,  306-54-8091. 
Leslie.  Larry  P.,  500-48-1392. 
Levltz.  Barry  R  .  145-38-2873. 
Lewellen.  Larry  S.,  543-48-3967. 
Looney.  William  R.,  Ill,  440-50-5052. 
Lorenz.  Keimeth  D.,  470-52-6861. 
Lowe.  Robert  A.,  446-48-3258. 
Lyle,  Leonard  C,  Jr.,  463-80-1576. 
Lyon,  James  K.,  Jr.,  648-56-3161. 
Lyons,  Clarence  M.,  006-36-9678. 
Macken,  George,  III,  136-36-7332. 
Magee.  Robert  E.,  428-54-2327. 
Magnuson,  Larry  D.,  541-58-6467. 
Mahoney.  James  P.,  027-34-0064. 
Mahr,  Thomas  A.,  180-40-9910. 
Malone.  George  E.,  412-74-5143. 
Manuel.  Carolyn  O.,  227-62-0106. 
Marshall,  Robert  A.,  424-64-6243. 
Martin,  Charles  W.,  499-48-7183. 
Marty.  John  P.,  334-38-3809. 
Masonic,  Charles  G.,  Jr.,  638-44-4719. 
Matt.  Sidney  J.,  436-64-9212. 
Matthews,  Marvin  O.,  215-64-2662, 
Mattlngley,  George  M.,  Jr.,  657-86-0486, 
Mays,  Christopher  D.,  238-78-1689, 
McCullough,  Patrick  W.,  448-52-8168. 
McDonald.  Susan  L.,  169-38-6397. 
McDonneU,  Michael  J.,  181-38-6806. 
McGeough,  John  W..  Jr..  141-34-6947. 
McGregor.  Fred  T.,  Jr..  459-80-1739. 
McKlnley,  James  L.,  260-80-4447. 
McLaughlin.  James  P.,  Jr.,  190-38-0768. 
Medlang,  Devon  V.,  481-54-7153. 
Melnert.  Robert  L.,  140-36-6287. 
Miller,  Lynn  G.,  534-40-6522. 
Miller,  Patrick  J.,  477-46-8305. 
Miller,  Robert  E.,  079-36-1318. 
Milte.  King  L.,  Ill,  440-48-4093. 
Montman,  James  H.,  586-16-0300. 
Morrison.  James  E.,  161-38-6673. 
Mueller.  Mando  C,  466-74-3434. 
Mullen,  Charles  P.,  199-34-3068. 
Murawlnskl,  Daniel  J.,  139-42-0744. 
Murdock.  Robert  M.,  150-38-4008. 
Murphy,  Scott  W.,  202-44-3081. 
Mushala.  Michael  C,  053-40-4520. 
Naddeo.  Anthony  E.,  I0O-38-4687. 
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Nelson,  Douglas  A..  041-40-3012. 
Nelson,  Michael  K.,  356-36-3433. 
Nlckerson.  Arthur  G.,  042-42-0481. 
Nielsen.  Paul  D.,  433-74-2184. 
Nllssen.  Lawrence  R.,  148-36-4255. 
Nodine,  Wright  A.,  Jr.,  128-38-0576. 
Norton.  James,  Jr.,  424-64-0642. 
Nunn,  Terry  D.,  522-54-1270. 
Odell,  Robert  D.,  435-74-0660. 
Offen.  Steven  C,  569-62-0873. 
Ohs,  Harold  M..  II.  561-64-7120. 
Onizuka,  Ellison  S.,  576-48-0090. 
Orourse,  James  b.,  516-52-8156. 
Ortgles,  Donlvan  D.,  507-34-4832. 
Osborne,  Ronald  C.  250-76-8178. 
Osterhus,  Damond  L.,  552-64-7665. 
Oetrander.  Robert  L  ,  Jr.,  249-86-6284. 
Ovbey,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  255-78-6468. 
Owens,  Raymond  W.,  Ill,  341-40-5470. 
Pape,  Robert  C,  543-54-2611. 
Paradls,  Ryan  D..  004-44-3956. 
Parker,  James  S..  464-72-7202. 
Parker,  Steven  C,  529-58-4534. 

Patterson,  James  L..  441  44  6491. 

Payne,  Michael  W.,  466-80-6742. 
Pearson,  Wllbert  D.,  Jr.,  436-72-4130. 
Peck  William  A.,  Jr.,  419-62-3626. 
Pecsok,  William  H.,  042-36-7295. 
Peterson,  Robert  A.,  504-58-7976. 
Pettyjohn,  Claude  G.,  228-66-6590. 

Pneeger.  Jerry  D..  346-36-7059.  ' 

Phillips,  Archie  P.,  409-60-6073. 

Pike,  Richard  D.,  541-54-1243. 

Po£f,  Richard  G..  416-70-4392. 

Ponder,  Joseph  T.,  464-74-2763. 
Poston,  Gregory  P.,  318-40-0560. 

Price.  Grant  R.,  530-30-3010. 

Prler.  Lynn  R..  508-60-8521. 

Pruitt,  Mary  C.  267-88-4308. 

Purkey.  Ronald  L..  450-74-7613. 

Quan,  John  D.,  562-60-4754. 

Quandt.  John  C,  394-48-9707. 

Rachels.  Jack  W.,  585-12-2823. 

Ragan,  Phillip  K.,  442-46-6358. 

Rapids,  Richard  P..  336-36-7556. 

Rasmussen,  Robert  K..  553-68-0599. 

Rea,  Thomas  E.,  457-76-3361. 

Reasby,  Mary  Joan,  046-40-4698. 

Reinke,  Garv  S..  468-50-2280. 

Reyher,  Franklin  K  .  Jr.,  260-74-8817. 

Reynolds,  J.  Darby,  576-52-2923. 

Reynolds.  Richard  V.,  535-48-1156. 

Rlchter,  Edward  A.,  502-54-5485 

Rigney.  Raymond  I.,  Jr.,  031-34-8826. 

Rllev.  Kenneth  D.,  535-48-8022. 

Roberts,  William  H.,  155-30-7111. 

Rogers.  Christian  P..  265-74-1092. 

Ross,  Steven  J.,  289-44-6202. 

Roth,  Thomas  R..  503-52-6571. 

Rowland.  Donnle  R..  267-90-9960. 

Rubenacker,  John  E..  125-36-9592. 

Rublo.  Carlos  E.,  465-76-3386. 

Russell,  Allen  W..  030-34-3956. 

Rutledge.  John  W.,  407-66-9521. 

Ryan.  Patrick  M  ,  504-62-2690. 

Saltta,  Arthur  J.,  145-36-9818. 

Sander,  Richard  J.  C  ,  145-40-9768. 

Sanders,  James  M.,  031-34-7133. 

Sanders.  John  K  ,  465-68-5390. 

Sandstrom,  James  E.,  389-48-8096. 

Saslne,  Kenneth  P  ,  559-56-2030. 

Saxer.  Ralph  D.,  278-40-9663. 

Schaffler.  Mark  C.  475^8^168. 

Scheldegg,  Carl  P..  141-38-0831. 

Scheldeman.  James  A..  277-42-0583. 

Schenk,  Horst  A.,  044-32-2031. 

Schlfferns.  James  J.,  507-66-0424. 

Schmltt,  Francis  T.,  103-36-9702. 

Schmltt.  Michael  W.,  555-76-7712. 

Schrader,  Scott  L.,  110-38-3061. 

Schwartz,  John  S.,  460-46-7999. 

Sconyers,  Ronald  T.,  508-60-8863. 

Scott,  James  G  ,  Jr  ,  420-62-0340. 

Sedabres.  Gilbert  W  ,  355-34-7578. 

Seller.  Louis  W..  Jr.,  433-68-8575. 

Seltz.  William  J.,  527-74-0581. 

Seuell,  Gordon  J.,  491-48-0263. 

Shell.  Ronald  T  ,  424-58-3447. 

Shelton,  Michael  A  ,  464-64-5312, 

Shlo^),  John  W.,  &10-52-476e. 


Shoemaker,  David  W.,  Jr.,  200-36-3327. 
Siltanen,  Dennis  A.,  379-42-8471. 
Singleton,  Darrcll  W.,  435-74-7058. 
Slnosky,  John  T.,  Jr.,  174-38-8600. 
Skinner,  Richard  W.,  376-50-7843. 
Slagle,  James  H.,  338-40-4861. 
Slivka,  Martin  G.,  206-44-6702. 
Sluzevich,  Sam  C  .  II,  326-38-0365. 
Smallheer,  Kim  A.,  145-42-1892. 
Smith,  Dan  C,  410-62-0063. 
Smith,  Larell  K.,  528-54-1739. 
Smith,  Larry  D.,  189-34-2015. 
Smith,  Philip  T.,  531-42-5630. 
Smith,  Ronny  C,  258-74-6660. 
Smith,  William  C  159-38-3780. 
Snyder,  William  A.,  305-50-4253. 
Splcer.  David  W.,  015-36-4037. 
Splfcer,  John  B.,  233-74-3363. 
Splvey,  Gary  R.,  141-38-6567. 
Stalllngs,  Donald  H.,  232-72-5601. 
Stampf,  Frank  W.,  064-38-0609. 
Starbuck,  P.  Randall,  446-48-7496. 
Stark,  Richard  H  ,  285-40-8206. 
Steele,  William  R..  121-36-0247. 
Stephens,  Wendell  D.,  523-56-6886. 
Stevenson,  Robert  L.,  142-36-1327. 
Stiles,  John  L.,  348-38-7275. 
Stover,  William  D.,  410-78-2686. 
Stretch,  Jay  P.,  576-50-8685. 
Strlck,  David  C,  278-46-2484. 
Stroud,  William  R.,  429-84-3274. 
Sullivan,  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  144-40-0116. 
Summers,  Raymond  D.,  504-58^262. 
Sutherland,  Timothy  P.,  220-58-8967. 
Sutton,  Richard  K.,  438-66-5194. 
Swain,  John  G.,  Ill,  225-62-2878. 
Sweelnam,  George  H.,  Jr.,  021-38-9852. 
Talley,  David  N.,  Ill,  457-70-8075. 
Tate,  Martin  L.,  267-60-8805. 
Taylor,  Edward  G.,  349-40-7221. 
Taylor.  Larry  D.,  449-70-7084. 
Taylor,  Louis  S.,  425-98-«675. 
Tenney,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  001-34-5882. 
Thomae,  Steven  A.,  301-42-3360. 
Thomas,  Mark  D.,  000-34-4011. 
Thomas,  Randall  P.,  171-38-1603. 
Thompson,  David  S..  311-52-8559. 
Tohlen,  David  B.,  446-48-3357. 
Tomozak,  Robert  N.,  069-36-6336, 
Trexler,  Garry  R..  328-40-6465. 
Tupper.  Norman  C.  574-16-9443. 
Turner.  Thomas  L.,  337-30-1829. 
Valkenburg,  James  R.,  157-34-0483. 
Via,  Daniel  O.,  413-80-0779. 
Vlckery.  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  507-60-2701, 
Volpe,  John  M..  134-38-7607. 
Wald.  Charles  P.,  501-56-1222. 
Wallace,  Calvin  G..  378-50-7294. 
Walters,  Richard  E.,  573-62-0235. 
Watklns,  Ernest  B.,  435-76-4534. 
Watson,  Douglas  M..  460-72-5048. 
Watson.  Robert  P..  541-52-1279. 
Weaver,  Alan  J.,  314-44-1631. 
Wehrle.  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,  569-78-6021. 
Welschenbach,  Gary  N..  281-42-5994. 
Welser.  William,  III,  058-42-4623. 
West,  Dayle  A.,  226-66-1673. 
White,  Richard  A.,  137-38-0773. 
Whltechurch,  Charles  J.,  482-56-8029. 
Wlbbeler,  Richard  M.,  512-44-8037. 
Wiggins,  James  S.,  266-74-5640. 
Wilkinson,  David  M.,  108-34-5398. 
Williams,  Alan  K.,  546-68-5679. 
Williford,  William  H.,  Jr.,  227-62-7681. 
Wilson,  Dean  H.,  517-50-4558. 
Wingfield,  Stephen  R.,  430-92-8446. 
Wolf,  John  D.,  228-74-7191. 
Wolfe,  James  C,  559-56-4438. 
Wood.  Timothy  C.  415-80-1226. 
Woodside,  Charles  L.,  Ill,  450-70-1658. 
Wooley,  Michael  W..  435-76-9379. 
Woon,  Eden  Y.,  481-56-9244. 
Wren,  James  E.,  466-78-3340. 
Wright,  Benjamin  R.,  463-72-8613. 
Wyatt,  Phillip  P.,  405-62-9087. 
Yake,  David  J.,  Jr.,  135-36-8600. 
Yewdall,  Edward  C,  142-36-5942. 
Young,  Henry  B.,  n,  550-64-0430. 
Zahn,  Martin  D.,  273-42-9536. 
Zapalo,  Peter  P.,  Jr.,  204-34-6092. 
Zlener,  Robert  A.,  493-48-3600. 


CHAPUUN    CORPS 

EUiot.  Jack  W..  416-60-4735. 

DEKTAI.   CX>RPS 

Golden.  Gary  J.,  511-46-6822. 
Johnson.  Tbomaa  A.,  311-50-6096. 

JUDGE   ADVOCATE 

Abbey.  Thomas  G..  600-48-1781. 
CarparelU,  RusseU,  137-40-1448- 
Cato,  George  D.,  449-80-1217. 
Daniel,  Clifton  D.,  443-36-8156. 
Donnelly,  Michael,  526-80-^786. 
Duffy,  Kevin  J.,  027-36-9033. 
Pew,  Howard  T.,  Jr.,  264-74-1106. 
Harshman,  Randy  L.,  534-48-3841. 
Lennon,  Glen  M.,  229-66-2503. 
Lockwood,  WUlard  K.,  201-38-0349. 
liOtz.  Richard  E..  521-62-4205. 
Reish,  Andrew  P.,  163-38-2280. 
Swanson.  James  W.,  345-40-6954. 
Tanner,  Morris  A.,  Jr.,  410-72-7298. 
Vanorsdol,  James  R.,  513-48-7273. 
Whyte,  Lynn  B.,  619-63-0975. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Anandasakaran,  Rathldevl,  089-56-1062. 
Fox,  Mark  H.,  317-54-1516. 
Heitman,  William  H..  324-38-2612. 

NTTESE   CORPS 

Baumann.  William  E.,  501-62-3106. 
Boo  the.  James  P..  539-34-3301. 
Cookson,  Grace  E..  020-38-7266. 
Couraon.  Martha  J.,  265-62-1401. 
Flgun,  Monica  A..  564-82-0191. 
Hanson.  Harry  G..  388-36-7325. 
Jacob.  Carolyn  G..  283-4ft-7585. 
Kobllska,  D.  A..  483-60-2835. 
Lach,  Barbara  A.,  381-48-3233. 
Ramsey,  Marjorlne  C,  416-68-5116. 
ShloU,  Angeles  J.,  683-09-8702. 
Stlerle,  Linda  J.,  506-66-8237. 
Strobel.  Evelyn  A..  429-92-4255. 
Weatherford.  Edith  E.,  579-64-6648. 

ICEOICAI,     SERVICE    CORPS 

Gupton.  Jack  A.,  573-62-8454. 
McKee,  Timothy  C,  126-36-5753. 
Modllszewskl.  Charles  S.,  038-30-3984. 
Rothsteln,  John  P.,  056-36-3260. 
Sheehan,  John  R.,  212-56-9185. 

BIOMEDICAL    SCIENCES    CORPS 

Hlbler,  Nell  S.,  156-34-3002. 

Hlbler,  Russell  J.,  156-34-2969. 

Lamb,  Nell  J.,  377-46-5545. 

Shadowens,  Melvin  R.,  326-38-0407. 

Wandmacher.  Gary  A.,  472-48-1871. 

Williamson,  Adrian  A.,  520-46-2402. 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  In  ac- 
cordance with  sections  601  and  602.  title  VI. 
transition  provisions.  Defense  Officer  Person- 
nel Management  Act  of  1980,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Captain  to  major 
Abate.  Nicholas.  062-36-5873. 
Abbott,  Byron  A.,  267-78-1103. 
Abbott,  Ira  R..  Ill,  453-72-8682. 
Abbott,  John  P.,  402-60-8465. 
Abels,  James  A.,  484-56-5560. 
Abler.  Peter  D..  474-48-6727. 
Abold,  Phillip  L.,  069-38-2425. 
Accola,  Thomas  D.,  522-72-7585. 
Acker.  John  P.  P..  214-44-0193. 
Ackert.  James  E.,  324-38-5602. 
Acree,  William  A.,  240-74-0605. 
Acuff,  Steven  D.,  230-58-8294. 
Adams,  Charles  E.,  610-44-9825. 
Adams,  Dennis  W.,  508-56-3173. 
Adams,  Louis  S.,  019-38-9401. 
Adams,  Nathan  J.,  Jr.,  419-64-5974. 
Adams,  Nathaniel  J.,  408-76-3111. 
Adams,  Patrick  O.,  496-46-9010. 
Adams,  Thomas  M.,  425-88-3552. 
Adleman,  Ronald  W.,  522-54-2478. 
Aheam.  Francis  W..  125-36-5358. 
Ahem,  Daniel  B.,  566-64-0306. 
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F  Ichard 


Rex, 
Hobert 


R  sbert 1 
Jsrry 
SI  even  ( 


CI  larles  1 


PiBd. 


Aiken 
Alkman 
AlnsUe 
Altken, 
Aja.  Joseph 
Akers. 
Akers 
Aklns, 
Alber. 
Albers, 
Albers. 
Alberts 
Albright, 
Alcala 
Aldebol, 
Alderma^ 
Aldrlch 
Aldrlch 
Alexander 
Alexandi  ir 
Alexandi  t 
Alexandi  ir 
Alexandi  ir 
Alexandi  r 
Alexandi  ir 
Alexandi  ir 
Alexandi  t 
Alexandfow 
Alford 
Alglre. 
Allard, 
Alldredg^ 
Allen 
Allen 
Allen.  E< 
Allen. 
Allen. 
Allen. 
Allen. 
Allen. 
Allen. 
Allen. 
Allen. 
Allen. 
Allen. 
Allenson , 
Allison 
Allison 
Alpert 

Alsup.  Lkrry ' 
Althoet:|iar 
Altlere. 
Alton 
Amatii 
Am  bos 
Ambros 
Amerlse 
Ames 
Amlsanc 
Ammlra  ;1 
Amtmaiin 
Anders 
Anderseh 
Anderso  i 
Anderso  i 
Anderso  i 
Andersoi 
Andersor 
Anderso 
Andersoi 
Anderso 
Andersoi 
Andersoi  i 
Andersoi 
Andersoi  i 
Andersoi  i 
Anderso  i 
Anderso  i 
Ande 
Anderso  Ji 
Ande 
Andersofc 
Andes 
Andrea 
Andreja|c 
Andrew- 
Andrew! 
Andrewi 
Angellc( 
Anglera  'er 
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W..  283-44-4229. 
Jr..  457-72-9401. 
S.,  153-30-2696. 
(Jordon  J  ,  368-50-5334. 
O , 009-32-2797. 
R^dall  D .  419-62-0226. 
K..  164-38-9236. 
O..   492-52-2947. 
C,  539-46-9141. 
Robert  M  .  493-46-9567. 
L.  522-58-5121. 
rohnM,  527-62-3907. 
Pierre  K..  130-38-2904. 
dabrlel  J..  515-42-1426. 
Anthony  W..  24&-7&-0576. 

Leslie  D  .  Jr..  286-78-4289 
Charles  L..  295-42-6622. 
Kenneth  H  .  284-^4-0644. 
David  W  .  526-70-4796. 
Dean  C  .  462-70-0303. 
Michael  D.,  420-44-9757. 
.  Robert  W.,  352-36-3477. 
Roger  A..  258-66-7240. 
Roger  S.,  145-34-7036. 
WUUam  D  .  Jr.,  257-60-8642. 
William  L..  265-74-9809. 
William  S.,  326-40-0262. 
.  Nick, 137-38-5325. 
riobert  T.,  418-60-1633. 
H  Ichard  G..  217-40-6225. 
rjavld  C,  521-68-7883. 
Aaron  C.  307-44-2246. 
L.  514-44-1591. 
Donald  L  .  459-82-7078. 
ward  H.  239-74-1427. 
in.  444-46-0818. 
Jdhn  C  .  147-32-8855. 
K(  inneth  E  .  265-68-3819. 
Kiinneth  J  .  528-58-5774. 
K  rby  E  .  462-74-0753. 
Robert  A..  174-40-2711. 
R(  bert  A..  Jr..  232-66-3354. 
R<  bert  O  .  Jr  .  156-38-3996. 
R<  bert  W  .  Jr  .  136-40-5307. 
Tfomas  L  .  524-68-7385. 
Stephen  P  .  088-34-8449. 
lodney  C  .  430-86-8830. 
lonald  L..  545-66-0076. 
■flhomas  J  .  372-42-4031. 
W.  440-46-3470. 
James  P.,  351-36-8398 
laichael  P  .  150-40-4658. 
k  W.  Jr.  491-46-1657. 
Ladls  W  .  067-38-6082 
Dale  S.  287-46-1576. 
David  E..  III.  233-72-7932. 
Leonard  A  .  321-36-3421. 
Robert  R  .  274-42-3442 

Richard  P  .  072-38-9621. 
Louis  J..  546-64-5536. 
.  Raymond  A..  150-40-0469. 
3regory  E..  344-36-7524. 
Ty  J  .  025-38-2405. 
.  Charles  E  .  009-30-7116. 
Charles  R..  Jr..  437-66-4885. 
.  David  B..  510-44-3724. 
David  M.,  501-48-9151. 
Dennis  W..  527-76-4340. 
Donald  E  ,  502-52-1835. 
Glen  M.,  483-58-3497. 
James  E..  553-58-9378. 
Jon  A  .  515-40-3139. 
Jon  G  .  516-38-2689. 
Keith  H.  476-50-4751. 
Kenneth  C  .  449-78-1022 
Philip  J..  366-42-2756. 
Phillip  G..  347-34-4529. 
Robert  D..  526-88-8253. 
Robert  K  .  Jr  .  528-62-1616. 
TedK.  481-52-8487. 
Thomas  E  .  475-52-8882. 
Wayne  H..  503-38-0300. 
riandy  T.,  574-16-2558. 
Ronald  L  .  225-64-7158. 
,  Gary  E..  363-44^192. 
Gary  J..  327-42-6022. 
James  E..  576-46-8141. 
WUUam  J..  228-62-2491. 
John  D  ,  267-60-6195. 
Richard  M  .  284-40-9546. 
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Anselmi,  Michael  S.,  520-48-0816. 
Anthony.  James  K.,  044-36-4503. 
Anthony,  lui  iiael  U.,  276-40-0385. 
Applegate.  WUliamJ..  153-40-2649. 
Applewhite,  Jim  R.,  451-46-8262. 
Aramanca,  Michael  G.,  061-34-1242. 
Archer,  Lawrence  R.,  521-54-6614. 
Arcierc,  Anthony  P.,  575-46-9547. 
Arkfeld,  Gerald  L.,  Jr.,  508-54-5243. 
Arlen,  Richard  D..  Jr.,  459-66-8883. 
Armbrust,  John  S.,  515-44-0157. 
Armlngton.  Judie  A.,  557-54-1884. 
Armour.  Harold  M..  Jr.,  438-66-7327. 
Armstrong.  Bill  L.,  535-46-4161. 
Armstrong,  Donald  J.,  Jr.,  507-52-7709. 
Armstrong.  Michael  E.,  557-68-6927. 
Am,  Robert  M.,  408-80-6362. 
Arneson,  Paul  S..  474-50-9655. 
Arthur.  Arch  S..  411-70-1273. 
Asatc.  Morris  T.,  576-42-1935. 
Ash.  Leonard  J..  507-58-4292. 
Ashbaugh,  Dennis  M..  495-48-4317. 
Ashmore,  Frederick  M.,  418-60-8749. 
Astle,  David  L.,  236-G8-0996. 
Aston,  James  A.,  422-58-2458. 
Atkins.  Edward  J.,  149-42-2736. 
Atkinson.  Robert  M.,  529-64-4456. 
Atkinson,  Thomas  F..  Jr.,  437-66-4966. 
Atwater,  William  E..  Jr..  259-74-3463. 
Atwood,  Charles  B.,  366-44-8939. 
Au  Patrick  A.,  572-74-4990. 
Aubrey.  James  R  .  206-34-3772. 
Austin,  Gary  M  ,  006-46-2384. 
Austin,  Ralph  H.,  473-64-8962. 
Austin.  Walter  W.,  Jr..  411-72-4966. 
Autrey,  Charles  T  ,  257-60-8231. 
Auwarter,  Carmen  E.,  f04-56-8462. 
Avery,  Gerald  N.,  044-36-1571. 
Ayen,  wniiam  E.,  396-46-4381. 
Aylsworth.  George  W  .  438-70-2935. 
Baars.  Allan  K.,  395-42-6109. 
Babcock,  Richard  R.,  Jr.,  228-58-9049. 
Bacchus,  James  L..  523-60-2534. 
Baden,  Gerard  T.,  082-36-8605. 
Badgley.  James  L..  147-34-5286. 
Baehr,  Kenneth  M..  347-36-3817. 
Baer,  Howard  S..  166-38-2499. 
Baetke.Raymond  A..  537-44-3669. 
Bagby.  Daniel  J.,  324-38-2999. 
Bagby.  Richard  C,  Jr  ,  238-68-7154. 
Baggett.  Roy  G..  435-52-4230. 
Baginsky.  Vincent  J..  185-36-5951. 
Bailey,  Charles  E  ,  562-62-8790. 
Bailey.  Edward  L  ,  Jr.,  113-38-2132. 
BaUey.  George  R..  139-38-8154. 
Bailey,  Maxwell  C  .  402-64-0835. 
Balrd.  Wayne  J  ,  462-80-6854. 
Bak.  Casimir  V.,  221-34-2720. 
070-36-8938. 
.  038-26-7014. 
,  III,  194-36-5743. 
124-38-5720. 
A..  301-38-8403. 

564-64-5806. 

284-40-9406. 

181-34-6936. 


Baker.  David  E., 
Baker.  Ellery  E.. 
Baker.  John  P., 
Baker.  John  R., 
Baker,  Michael 
Baker.  Michael  D., 
Baker.  Michael  L., 
Baker.  Norman  R., 


Baker.  Samuel  B.,  266-68-2838. 
Baker.  Samuel  W..  567-80-3798. 
Baker,  Vincent  T.,  481-56-0760. 
Baker.  William  H  .  41G-60-3246. 
Baker.  WUUam  H..  437-62-4489. 
Baker.  WUUam  T..  Jr  .  020-34-4978. 
Bala.  Walter  A..  347-38-6000. 
Balazs,  Brent  W  ,  362-48-4165. 
Balcik,  John  T.,  279-40-4196. 
Baldassarl,  Ronald  J..  044-34-3264. 
Baldrige.  Jeffrey  W.,  147-40-7069. 
Baldwin,  John  A.,  439-68-5835. 
BaU,  Michael  J.,  055-36-2944. 
Ballard.  Gary  C.  563-62-8608. 
Ballard,  Laurence  L..  Jr..  510-46-9983. 
Ballard.  Robert  H..  537-46-7082. 
Balsterholt,  Werner  H.,  347-38-4310. 
Baltazar.  Bill  R  ,  554-66-1906. 
Balthun.  Wayne  E..  354-36-9269. 
Baiven.  Terry  L..  521-70-5485. 
Banaslak.  Daniel  H  .  149-40-7038. 
Bangs.  Terry  L..  264-70-9903. 
Banks.  Joe  M.,  II.  263-80-5979. 
Banning,  Thomas  M..  Ill,  556-66-6566. 


Bannon  Edward  A.,  045-36-6381. 
Baralt.  Raymond  A.,  383-46-5615. 
Barber.  Jensen  E.,  244-66-5899. 
Barber,  Michael  A.,  526-64-9935. 
Barberg,  Robert  V.,  468-54-9390. 
Barbi.  Kenneth  W.,  073-36-4144. 
Barbier,  Allison  J..  Jr.,  437-66-5780. 
Barclay,  Robert  L..  017-32-3607. 
Barker,  Daniel  J..  585-10-4066. 
Barker,  Raymond  H..  Jr  .  138-38-6496. 
Barna,  Theodore  K.,  459-62-0987. 
Barnes.  Albert  A.,  216-42-3652. 
Barnes,  Carroll  T..  500-46-7840. 
Barnett,  Barbara  J.,  191-34-7600. 
Barnett,  Berle  T..  457-84-3472. 
Barnett,  Richard  P..  528-58-8229. 
Barney.  Frederick  G.,  318-40-6016. 
Barr,  Robert  D.,  457-74-2058 
Barraclough.  John,  261-84-8598. 
Barrera,  Arturo  R.,  Jr.,  455-72-1409. 
Barreras.  Allen  J  ,  548-62-0882. 
Barrett,  James  G  .  Jr.,  380-42-2608. 
Barrett,  Robert  M  ,  Jr..  559-58-4889. 
Barrick  Ronald  D.,  418-66-0640. 
Barrows,  Donald  K..  543-52-0915. 
Barrows,  Henry  C.,  136-38-5463. 
Barry,  James  E.,  487-4S-2695. 
Barry,  John  M..  126-34-5636. 
Barstow.  David  N..  027-34-1098. 
Bartanowicz,  Robert  S  ,  266-62-3378. 
Bartel,  Harvey  D.,  446-40-7008. 
Barter.  Stephen  W..  316-48-8412. 
Barthel.  Gerald  R.,  496-48-0116. 
Bartkowskl.  Michael  A..  081-36-9541. 
Bartlett.  John  K..  558-62-0842. 
Bartlett.   Michael   D.,   268-42-7688. 
Bartley.  Michael  E.,  023  36-3242. 
Barton.  John  B  .  480-52-8729. 
Barton.  Leroy  H.,  III.  565-64-4396. 
Bash,  Donald  C  .  508-56  5017. 
Basha,  Leroy  C.  336-38-3641 . 
Baskett.  Robert  H..  225-60-0206. 
Bass,  Marvin  G..  266-70-1053. 
Bassett.  Frederick  E  .  521-66-3192. 
Bassett.  Kenneth  W..  027-34-0540. 
Bassl.  Richard  A.,  511-48-6033. 
Batchelder,  Floyd  P.,  002-32-6214. 
Bates,  Eugene  P.,  486-50-6912. 
Bates.  John  P.,  021-36-0615. 
Batezel,  Anthony  L..  575-52-4386. 
Batstone,   Brian  O..  266-68-4523. 
Batty.  Harry  J..  Jr.,  205-34-1198. 
Bauer,  David  L.,  504-52-3266. 
Bauer.  George  C,  in.  071-38-1333. 
Bauer.  Lee  A.,  322-36-0134. 
Bauer,  Stephen  A.,  342-38-9667. 
Baugh,  John  R..  462-72-1601   . 
Baughn,  Donald  T.,  512-44-0257. 
Baumgardner,  Haynes  M..  Jr..  452-84-3401. 
Baumgardner.  Thomas  R..  284-466-6284. 
Baumgart.  John  R..  471-50-3932. 
Bayers,  James  A..  478-64-3645. 
Bayless.  Robert  P..  453-78-2504. 
Bayley.  John  S.,  104-30-9496. 
Bazar,  William  A.,  566-62-9859. 
Beach.  Lawrence  M.,  157-34-4393. 
Beale,  James  R.,  534-48-2396. 
Beam,  Danny  A.,  458-74-7316. 
Bean.  Allan  K  .  453-76-6635. 
Bean,  Gary  P.,  497-50-0711. 
Bean.  William  R..  Jr..  467-68-0501. 
Bear,  Jonathan  R.,  423-60-7401. 
Bearce,  Douglas  L.,  330-38-6381. 
Beard.  Michael  W.,  417-58-6464. 
Beard.  Robert  J..  250-64-6083. 
Bearley.  John  W..  306-42-7685. 
Beatty,  Thomas  R..  403-62-0202. 
Beatty,  Andrew  R.,  Jr  .  288-40-1779. 
Beauchamp.   Jack   R.,   565-60  2468. 
Beauchump,  Mark  K.,  522-60-2945. 
Beauregard,  Avery  J.,  507-58-3355. 
Beauregard,  Peter  S..  548-60-7607. 
Beavers,  Jessie  K.,  316-50-6667. 
Beck,  Charles  E.,  201-38-6840. 
Beck.  Christopher  A.,  163-36-2312. 
Becker.  Allan  R.,  394-44-7234. 
Becker,  John  D..  292-40-8234. 
Becker.  Michael  L..  510-42-7245. 
Beckett,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  413-64-1156. 
Bednarz,  Michael  H.,  271-46-2924. 
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Bedont,  Ernest  J.,  Jr.,  529-64-8471. 
BedweU.  Jamee  W..  499-46-8560. 
Beekman,  WUUam  D.,  299-42-0946. 
Beeman,  Kenneth  A.,  543-44-2687. 
Beemer,  James  E.,  271-40-8694. 
Beens,  Lynn  B.,  629-64-9069. 
Beers,  Arthur  W..  168-38-5386. 
Begert,  WUUam  J.,  003-32-2790. 
Bebr.  Robert  D.,  291-42-0207. 
Belnecke.  Terry  A.,  002-32-6741. 
Belshke.  John  J.,  Jr..  161-34-7046. 
Belche,  George  R.,  261-68-2362. 
Belcher,  Kenneth  A.,  261-56-6363. 
Bell,  Charles  T.,  421-62-8684. 
Bell.  Edwin  M.,  Jr.,  260-70-2292. 
BeU,  Lee  P.,  Jr.,  318-32-9001. 
BeU.  Robert  L..  676-46-8466. 
BeU.  Rodney  D..  431-84-9346. 
Bellinger.  Robert  W.,  536-42-6921. 
Belwood,  Lloyd  E.,  404-66-4186. 
Bench,  Patrick  S.,  080-38-6887. 
Bendlln,  Gary  R.,  387-46-6310. 
Benedict.  WUllam  N..  II.  510-62-0176. 
Bennett,  Frederick  L.,  464-70-7086. 
Bennett,  James  A.,  Jr.,  544-44-6416. 
Bennett.  James  W.,  404-86-7434. 
Bennett,  James  W.,  219-58-6509. 
Bennett.  Ronald  W.,  546-62-3719. 
Benson,  Donald  R.,  Jr.,  470-50-6081. 
Benson.  Gerald  E.,  392-42-7774. 
Benson.  Joel  D..  421  64-7160. 
Benson,  Robert  E.,  604-56-1881. 
Bentley,  Bedford  T..  Jr.,  214-50-6360. 
Bentley,  Robert  S.,  274-44-8380. 
Benton.  Jeffrey  C,  447-46-3614. 
Benton,  Richard  D.,  109-34-6962. 
Benzing.  John  P.,  286-40-2544. 
Beplay,  Harry  D.,  433-68-8816. 
Berg,  Walter  B.,  568-68-8702. 
Bergen.  WUllam  J.,  013-34-0238. 
Bergqulst,  Ronald  E.,  454-74-2947. 
Bergren.  Scott  C,  268-48-1312. 
Berkey,  Robert  P..  472-52-1379. 
Berkshire,  Walker  E.,  Jr.,  650-62-7317. 
Berndt,  WUllam  L..  278-36-9336. 
Berner,  Brent  A.,  524-50-3606. 
Berner.  Bruce  A..  142-36-6640. 
Bernhardt.  Wayne  A.,  314-48-7664. 
Bernott,  Michael  J.,  389-46-8097. 
Berry,  Alan  L.,  562-64-8108. 
Berry,  Alfred  N.,  496-48-8691. 
Berry.  Arnold  M..  422-60-2311. 
Berry,  Bruce  M.,  509-50-5500. 
Berry,  Don  K.,  11,  140-38-5543. 
Berry.  Edward  M,  ni,  145-36-1188. 
Berry,  Sammy  L.,  488-48-8144. 
Bertelson.  Gilbert  M..   529-54-3179. 
Bertram,  Heinz  D..  049-32-4901. 
Bertrand.  RandaU  L..  136-34-2697. 
Besold.  Barry  B.,  068-34-3907. 
Best,  Melvln  L.,  Jr.,  190-32-5763. 
Bethart,  Edgar  J.,  Jr.,  582-90-6846. 
Bettcher.  James  R.,  526-48-0192. 
Betz.  WUllam  D.,  511-46-2926. 
Betz.  William  J.,  391-46-2067. 
Beverly,  Gerald  M.,  570-62-7247. 
Bledrzyckl.  Paul  P.,  015-32-4210. 
Blellckl,  Dennis  E.,  072-36-7465. 
Blever,  Lawrence  J.,  503-48-8420. 
BlUlck.  Donald  M.,  571-66-3862. 
Bird.  Stephen  E.,  517-52-6496. 
Bird.  Thomas  A.,  271-42-4536. 
Blrk.  Prank  T.,  024-34-4452. 
Birmingham.  Donald  D.,  262-62-0939. 
Blsher,  Jon  A..  299-40-1272. 
Bishop.  Dennis  R.,  357-36-6259. 
Bishop.  Geoffrey  T..  031-36-5569. 
Bishop.  Gerald  K.,  507-58-4302 
Btehop,  Harold  T.,  404-62-2766. 
BItner,  Charles  B.,  527-68-3060. 
Blttner,  Robert  J.,  352-36-8386 
Black,  Larry  W.,  246-72-7279. 
Black,  Robert  E.,  280-44-1310. 
Black,  Thomas  J.,  m,  406-62-5736. 
Black,  William  J.,  304-36-3391. 
Blackman,  William  J.,  326-38-1252. 
Blackmon,  WUUam  R.,  263-84-7489. 
Blackstock,  James  M.,  425-88-7641. 
Blackwelder.  Larry  S.,  239-82-6164. 
Blair.  John  E.,  377-40-2889. 


Blake,  Charles  R.,  426-90-8605. 
Blakely,  Mllo  B.  B..  409-68-0050. 
Blarney.  John  T.,  510-46-7486. 
Blanchard,  James  B.,  436-64-3927. 
Blanchard,  Warren  C,  Jr..  114-34-1389. 
Blanco,  James  P.,  413-72-7327. 
Bland.  Lewis  H..  265-68-8858. 
Blank,  Jonas  L.,  Jr..  224-62-3251. 
Blankenbeker,  Joan  W.,  175-38-4421. 
Blauch,  James  L.,  214-46-6595. 
Blauw,  Craig  B..  225-64-8422. 
Blaxton.  Eldon  C.  394-42-8895. 
Blevins,  John  E.,  232-74-0277. 
Block,  John  R.,  326-38-0047. 
Bloom,  Richard  L.,  571-64-6431. 
Blunt,  James  H..  527-56-7040. 
Boesche,  Gerald  V.,  474-50-8687. 
Bogard,  Barbara  J..  506-56-1549. 
Bogard.  Earl  C.  Jr..  460-54-5894. 
Bogart,  David  B..  584-03-5175. 
Boger,  Fred  C,  612-44-1271. 
Boggan.  James  P..  436-66-7706. 
Boggess,  Russell  L.,  466-78-2882. 
Bogusch,  Roy  J.,  465-78-9569. 
Bohman,  Richard  T.,  041-34-3361. 
Bohnsack,  Richard  D.,  356-34-8538. 
Bolalek,  Philip  J.,  081-36-9466. 
Boland,  Thomas  J.,  545-66-1686. 
Boland,  Thomas  R.,  196-36-2182. 
Bole,  Robert  W.,  U,  246-76-0019. 
Bole,  Samuel  J..  621-60-2785. 
Bolen.  Paul  S..  262-56-9863. 
Bolger.  George  J.,  382-46-9408. 
BolUnger,  Timothy  J..  493-46-6501. 
Bolton.  Claude  M.,  Jr.,  506-58-5880. 
Bolyard,  WUUam  T.,  m,  185-38-9362. 
Bomberger,  John  P..  554-64-8388. 
Bomersbach,  Richard  L.,  674-18-1900. 
Bonebrake,  Galen  D.,  186-34-0779. 
Boneske,  Franklin.  100-36-7413. 
Bonesteele,  Raymond  G.,  544-50-4496. 
Bonflglio,  Victor  J.,  227-60-0020. 
Bonln,  James  J.,  Jr.,  438-60-4132. 
Bonin,  Martin  E.,  575-42-5858. 
Bonllz,  WUUam  A..  509-46-9535. 
Bonner,  John  H..  467-70-4151. 
Booker.  John  C.  Jr.,  457-78-4890. 
Booker,  Michael  P.,  449-76-1488. 
Booker,  Richard  L.,  446-46-2530. 
Boone,  John  S.,  453-80-1474. 
Boothe,  Shelby  R..  433-68-9604. 
Boots,  Robert  J.,  003-34-9226. 
Borah.  Steve  B.,  271-42-9040. 
Bordenave.  Robert  J..  470-62-1336. 
Borky.  John  M.,  578-64-6565. 
Boroczk.  Dennis  M.,  314-48-6561. 
Bortfeld,  Stephen  R.,  570-62-4039. 
Borum,  John  P..  263-72-0664. 
Bosco,  Salvatore  R.,  046-36-3607. 
Bose,  Clarence  M..  481-52-3324. 

Bossart,  Roger  A.,  178-36-7777. 

Bost,  Gary  R.,  454-70-5931. 

Bosti  Larry  E.,  586-10-3422. 

Bostick,  James  K.,  600-48-0595. 
BosweU,  Irving  W.,  Ill,  256-68-6245. 

Boswell,  James  W.,  452-66-5018. 

Bott,  Terrence  W.,  207-36-2719. 
Botta  Joseph  E.,  209-34-0868. 

Botula,  Charles,  HI,  130-34-8122. 

Bourdeau,  Donald  P.,  340-40-3010. 

Boudreaux,  Uonel  P.,  Ill,  438-64-3818. 

Bound,  Ronald  J..  136-28-5559. 

Bounds,  WlUiam  S.,  172-38-7048. 

Bourke,  Thomas  J..  183-30-0499. 

Bovlm,  Robert  A.,  487-46-2714. 

Bo  wen,  Gordon  H.,  524-58-6496. 

Bowen,  James  T.,  478-60-3914. 

Bowles  Robert  J.,  020-34-5630. 

Bowman,  Charles  W.,  537-42-2816. 

Bowman,  David  W.,  520-50-0498. 

Bowman,  Medford  C,  Jr.,  411-60-5712. 

Bowman,  William  R.,  457-74-3068. 

Bowrlng,  Duane  L.,  337-40-6089. 

Boyce,  Earl  J.,  472-54-2868. 

Boyd,  Prank  L.,  Jr.,  342-32-6699. 

Boyd,  James  E.,  261-76-6277. 

Boyd,  John  T..  262-92-1152. 

Boyd,  Robert  W..  540-58-7418. 

Boyer,  Charles  A.,  302-42-9463. 

Boyer,  David  G.,  214-50-5482. 

Boyer.  John  P..  521-70-6676. 


Boykln,  Willie  L.,  Jr.,  243-76-2870. 
Brackett.  Howard  R.,  Jr.,  028-32-3807. 
Brackln,  WUllam  W.,  419-44-4988. 
Bradford.  Conley  V.,  456-70-7907. 
Bradford,  Craig  S.,  548-62-1924. 
Bradley,  Derwln  W.,  Jr.,  577-62-9034. 
Brady.  Coyle  E.,  522-58-0446. 
Brady.  James  P..  230-56-3617. 
Brady,  Roger  A..  446-46-6681. 
Brady.  Terrence  J.,  052-38-4071. 
Brady,  Thomas  B..  451-66-4268. 
Bragaw,  Charles  L..  522-62-9696. 
Braley,  Howard  J.,  008-30-3020. 
Brandon,  John  D..  041-28-2893. 
Brandt,  Thomas  R.,  369-44-4991. 
Branscome,  Claude  £.,  178-34-2238. 
Brantner,  John  A..  261-72-3348. 
Bras,  Victor  D..  098-36-7641. 
Brashear.  Dick  D.,  II,  459-74-6737. 
Brasher.  Richard  L.,  573-62-0650. 
Brass,  Edward  W.,  285-42-4648. 
Braswell,    Gary   J.,   225-64-0985. 
BrasweU,  Nancy  S.,  090-40-1172. 
Brauer,  Harold  E..  516-50-7933. 
Bray,  Eugene  E.,  440-44-7314. 
Brearey,  Jonathan  L.,  243-76-8049. 
Breeden,  Herbert  D.,  486-46-9866. 
Breen,  Paul  M.,  017-34-6345. 
Breese,  David  L..  287-42-6686. 
Breitenbach,  Peter  N.,  567-60-3869. 
Brennan,  Edward  J.,  407-62-6310. 
Brenuan,  Peter  E.,  124-38-4755. 
Brentnall,  Theta  Y..  569-76-4708. 
Breshears,  George  C,  428-84-0637. 
Bretschnelder,  Roland  W.  P..  212-46-4181. 
Brewer.  Donald  R.,  424-42-1763. 
Brewer,  Edward  G.,  131-34-2051. 
Brewer,  Richard  R..  460-74-8520. 
Brewer,  Robert  O.,  060-30-1698. 
Brezlna,  Gerald  W.,  270-40-2383. 
Brick,  Jon  C.  241-74-4438. 
Bridal,  Donald  D..  448-46-7036. 
BrldeweU,  Alexander  C,  III,  212-46-1029. 
Bridges,  John  P.,  UI.  426-88-9784. 
Bridges,  Paul  F.,  Jr.,  493-50-8538. 

Bridges,  Stephen  C,  436-72-6880. 

BriUlant,  Howard  M.,  217-46-1702. 

Brining,  Donald  B.,  612-44-2176. 

Brink,  Ernest  P.,  Jr.,  411-68-6620. 

Brlnkley.  Michael  E.,  463-66-2927. 

Brtstow,  Blchard  D.,  267-74-3633. 

Britt.  Clyde  8.,  244-80-2830. 

BrltteUl.  Joseph  L..  398-38-3087. 

Brlttlngham  Blchard  B.,  215-44-6427. 

Broadstreet.  Balph  E.,  559-58-9502. 

Broas,  Michael  J.,  366-4»-1770. 

Brocato,  Thomas  A..  433-62-9991. 

Brock,  Ronald   O..   237-70-7996. 

Brod,  Thomas  J.,  154-36-4062. 

Brody,  Robert  D.,  136-34-1602. 

Brogan,  Dennis  M.,  076-36-2101. 

Brogdon,  BUI  D.,  456-68-2930. 

Brohammer.  Ronald  G.,  345-38-2626. 

Brocks.  Robert  J..  496-60-7438. 

Brooks,  WUllam  C,  453-82-2633. 

Brothers,  James  T.,  it.,  028-36-3071. 

Brothers,  Kenneth  O.,  229-62-5403. 

Brotzman,  Robert  L.,  203-34-2601. 

Broussard.  Raymond  D.,  260-72-7883. 

Brower,  Stephen  A.,  574-18-3198. 

Brown.  Aubry  A.,  260-66-6208. 

Brown,  Charles  B.,  266-74-6069. 

Brown,  Danley  W.,-148-40-9082. 

Brown,  David  A.,  Jr.,  448-44-3860. 

Brown,  David  E..  268-40-7169. 

Brown,  David  I..  217-44-8896. 

Brown,  Donald  E..  404-60-6632. 

Brown,  Donald  P.,  529-62-6316. 

Brown,  Douglas  J.,  336-38-8179. 

Brown,  Doyle  D..  486-62-6082. 

Brown,  Francis  T.,  Jr..  196-36-9196. 

Brown.  Fred  N.,  Jr.,  426-84-6439. 

Brown,  Gerald  W..  Jr.,  133-34-6007. 

Brown,  Harold,  R.,  Jr.,  408-76-7149. 

Brown.  Herbert  B.,  m,  028-38-3613. 

Brown,  James  T..  484-74-6779. 

Brown,  Keith  S..  466-72-6014. 

Brown.  Lawrence  L.,  640-62-2433. 

Brown,  Ronald  J.,  002-34-2812. 

Brown.  Ronald  K.,  269-44-4506. 

Brown,  Samuel  D.,  Jr.,  462-68-0007. 

Brown,   Stephen  S..  492-46-6427. 
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Brown,  Thomas  J.,  643-50-2890. 
Brown,  tnmothy  A.,  576-42-6989. 
Brown,  jWllllam  J..  395-44-1964. 
Brown,  IWllUam  L.,  223-58-9533. 
Brown.  WlUlam  R..  312-48-8479. 
Browne  a,  Richard  S.,  039-30-6289. 
Brownli  ig.  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  125-34-9476. 
Brownie  w.  Jeffrey  P.,  136-38-9024. 
Broyles,  Stephen  D..  029-38-2756. 
Bruchas,  James  M.,  172-38-9491. 
Bruck,    :^?(rrence  A.,  449-72-0282. 
Brumbaugh.  James  L..  478-54-3071. 
Brummirt,   Kenneth  L..   281-40-9474. 
Brunauijh,    Harold  L.,  339-40-9072. 
Bruner.  Richard  E.,  133-34-4199. 
Brunsoii,  Richard  L,.  569-62-2546. 
Brunstl  ig,  James  A.,  480-54-9362. 
Bryan.    Jscar  V..  Jr.,  354-70-8018. 
Bryan,  lUchard  T.,  560-50-6888. 
Bryant,  Don  R..  417-56-2810. 
Bryden.  James  F.,  568-62-9386. 
Bryson,  Allen  L.,  493-50-7738. 
Buchanin.  Donald  G..  500-50-6498. 
Buchanm,  James  D.,  232-76-0883. 
Buchan  m,  Paul  K..  Jr.,  412-72-9345. 
Buchho  tz.  WllUam  H..  HI.  219-34-6519. 
Buchho  z.  David  E.,  476-46-2970. 
Buckingham,  William  A.,  Jr.,  409-78-4420. 
Bucklard,  George  H.,  064-38-0154. 
Buckley,  David  C,  521-60-0874. 
Buckmelter,  James  R.,  150-32-4974. 
Bucknei  ,  John  H..  Jr.,  119-36-3217. 
Budzler   Gary  A.,  380-46-9737. 
Budzlnakl,  Wlllard  C,  Jr.,  161-34-7363. 
Buffin,  .  ohn  K.,  449-76-0861. 
Buffkln,  Bobby  D.,  237-68-7816. 
Bulat.  /ntone  S.,  503-48-4145. 
Bull,  Brenda  L.,  372-42-5765. 
Bundlle    Harold  W.,  HI,  564-64-6494. 
Bunjer,  Verl  A..  508-62-4635. 
Buono.  Bruce  J.,  085-38-9583. 
Buquor,  Anthony  P.,  504-58-1542. 
Buran,   tobert  L.,  393-50-1030. 
Burdltt,  William  R.,  456-72-«966. 
Burgh,  Steven  H.,  449-78-0092. 
Burk,  Dinnie  O.,  462-70-4466. 
Burke,  ,'oseph  P.,  Jr.,  494-50-3501. 
Burke.  Itobert  W.,  516-48-3177. 
Burke.  '  rhomas  J.,  045-38-2984. 
Burke,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  157-30-0966. 
Burkel,  Louis  A.,  in,  506-52-3603. 
Burleson,  Lynn  T.,  393-44-2121. 
Burleson,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  400-60-1078. 
Burnetts,  Joe  D.,  290-40-2699. 
Burnha  n,  John  M.,  II,  046-36-0005. 
Burns,  ;  Sdward  J.,  IH,  258-74-5662. 
Burns.  :iugh  L.,  Jr.,  558-64-6245. 
Burns,  John  J.,  Jr.,  245-74-2568. 
Bums,  ]  lobert  A.,  263-80-7264. 
Burr.  A  inetie  I.    .'>30-36-2208. 
Burrlll.   Michael   J..   563-64-0442. 
Burrouj  hs.  Richard  C  472-56-0427. 
Burrows ,  Henry  P.,  ni,  221-28-4450. 
Burton.  Charles  D..  Jr.,  165-36-0784. 
Burtt,  r  avid  A..  Il,  437-66-3669. 
Bury.  S  anley  J.,  213-42-2635. 
Busch.  1  toward  R.,  II.  282-42-5860. 
Busch.    Villlam  W..  .'=24-56-8802. 
Bush,   Maillam   L.,   HI,    542-48-7406. 
Busse.  \nillam  B.,  504-54-8691. 
Busslan  Donald  J..  389-52-4978. 
Butchait.  James  P..  448-42-6777. 
Butcher,  Jack  M..  330-38-1331. 
Butchei ,  Rose  A.,  495-54-3285. 
Butt.  E<  ward  L..  446-46-9890. 
Buttell.  William  M.,  564-60-7916. 
Butterb-odt,  Vaughn  L.,  482-58-4184. 
Button.  Gary  D.,  512-48-2782 
Byers,  ^  orman  P.  515-42-0049. 
Byrne,  1  lary.  032-34-3063. 
Byms.  \?llllam  G..  498-46-7595. 
Bjrrum,  Phillip  R..  528-66-3638. 
Cabe.  RDbert  D.  288-40-4559. 
Cable,  Jerry  R  .  555-68-1708. 
Caddell    Ray  L.,  458-76-6138. 
Cahin.  .  ames  P  ,  159-39-4656. 
Cain.  D  maid  D  .  260-68-2234. 
Caldwel  .  Al  J..  522-68-2862. 
Caldwell.  Douglas  E.  227-60-7979. 
Caldwel  .  Patrick  A..  220-50-9780. 
Caldwell.  Walter  P.,  267-66-9341. 


Caldwell,  WUliam  R.,  323-36-2579. 
Calhoun.  Russell  C,  640-50-9729. 
Calhoun,  WUUam  L..  253-76-7361. 
Callahan,  James  P.,  569-64-5793. 
Callahan,  Russell  J.,  294-38-0370. 
Callaway.  Michael  R..  564-62-1661. 
Callen.  Jerrold  K..  278-44-3306. 
Callen.  John  M.,  396-42-2425. 
Calllgan,  Michael  P.,  484-48-9427. 
Camacho,  Joseph  P..  563-70-5696. 
Camblln.  Mary  E..  364-82-0304. 
Camm.  John  A..  Jr..  229-64-3257. 
Camp.  Roger  L..  322-38-7690. 
Campany,  Richard  C,  Jr.,  571-74-8247. 
Campbell.  Claude  W..  Jr.,  316-46-1446. 
Campbell.  Clifford  E..  531-44-4884. 
Campbell.  Donald  G.,  S18-50-«840. 
Campbell.  Edward  L..  220-40-3512. 
Campbell.  Harry  O..  203-34-1376. 
CampbeU.  Jeffrey  S.,  304-34-1016. 
Campbell,  John  J..  080-36-8636. 
Campbell.  Robert  G..  507-58-4973. 
Campbell.  Wayne  D..  489-48-8763. 
Campbell.  William  H..  Jr..  228-56-4742. 
Campione.  Joseph  A..  110-38-6927. 
Canavan,  William  J.,  072-38-5409. 
Cancellleri,  Robert,  067-34-6932. 
Cannon,  Randall  P.,  047-36-5666. 
CapeUa,  William  L..  436-64-3253. 
Capelllnl.  Arlstlde  M..  130-36-5434. 
Caravello.  Christopher.  126-40-0174. 
Carberry.  Don  L..  516-50-7768. 
Cardiel,  Rlchsurd  B.,  457-68-5876. 
Cardlnale.  Richard  O..  144-38-0378. 
Cardona.  Angel  A..  582-62-7182. 
Carlqulst,  PhlUp  P..  465-60-1374. 
Carlson,  Arthur  C,  III,  263-80-5357. 
Carlson,  Dennis  A.,  533-50-6859. 
Carlson.  Miles  A..  474-50-9385. 
Carlson,  Ronald  D.,  514-50-3624. 
Carlton.  Dennis  E..  642-48-9702. 
Carlton.  James  A..  483-52-0843. 
Carlton,  Klrby  M.,  266-72-3773. 
Carman,  Philip  L.,  274-38-8261. 
Carmer,  Kenneth  L.,  560-72-6076. 
Carney,  John  M.,  397-34-4606. 
Carolus,  Duane  A.,  480-60-2383. 
Caron,  Gregory  S.,  474-52-2155. 
Carosella,  Peter,  079-36-8232. 
Carpenter,  Bryan  P..  367-46-6145. 
Carpenter,  Douglas  D.,  482-50-4079. 
Carpenter,  Prancis  E.,  341-36-2816. 
Carpenter,  Gary  E.,  266-66-5363. 
Carpenter.  Margaret  J.,  406-62-6482. 
Carr,  Randell  E.,  Jr.,  429-82-5923. 
Carreras,  Gilbert  D.,  262-72-1274. 
Carroll,  Alfred  R.,  Jr.,  542-50-1709. 
CarroU,  Jerald  E.,  293-38-7489. 
Carson,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  238-70-9626. 
Carson,  John  P.,  Ill,  002-34-3776. 
Carter.  Douglas  J..  458-88-8096. 
Carter,  Larry  G.,  385-44-6172. 
Carter,  Robert  E.,  499-48-6222. 
Carter,  Stephen  P.,  463-76-7786. 
Carter.  William  A.,  382-40-7604. 
Carter,  William  R.,  452-76-1710. 
Cartron,  Kelly  W.,  421-58-9046. 
Caruthers.  James  M.,  448-44-8563. 
Caruthers.  Timothy  D..  456-82-1105. 
Carvell.  Prank  J.,  232-70-0306. 
Cary,  Mitchell  D.,  281-42-9603. 
Casamayou,  Louis  J.,  556-64-9722. 
OasaU,  Richard  W.,  313-48-2300. 
Casazza.  Lawrence  A.,  077-36-7961. 
Case.  John  M..  Jr..  409-76-5220. 
Case.  Thomas  R..  543-48-2013. 
Casey,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  524-58-4731. 
Casteel,  Terence  L.,  465-82-8880. 
Castillo,  Jose  R.,  460-64-4579. 
Castleberry,  Wilberton  A.,  Jr.,  256-74-1109. 
Castor.  Kenneth  G.,  029-34-7575. 
Catalina.  Ben  H.,  Jr..  426-86-4346. 
Cates,  Charles  E.,  542-60-8978. 
Caughlin.  Donald  J.,  Jr.,  669-60-8727. 
Cecconl,  Edward  A.,  390-40-2787. 
Cello,  James  E.,  264-90-4214. 
CensuUo.  Prancis  X,,  167-36-5133. 
Certain,  John  N..  256-70-75«0. 
Chabot,  Gary  A  ,  568-74-8035. 
Chadbourne.  Harvey  L.,  553-66-3746. 
Cbadboume,  Robert  K.,  Jr.,  436-72-1076. 


Chadsey.  David  E..  014-36-2216. 
Chalmer,  Lawrence  R..  076-36-9657. 
Chambers.  Howard  B..  Jr..  242-74-9564. 
Champion,  Archie  J..  Jr..  414-70-2616. 
Chandler.  John  W..  446-46-8357. 
Chandonnet.  Patrick  W..  616-43-8158. 
Chaney,  Joseph  A..  611-44-6467. 
Chapel,  William  E.,  309-50-4398. 
Chapln,  Robert  R.,  046^0-2202. 
Chapman.  Dean  W..  471-66-8611. 
Chapman,  Prank  W.,  008-36-6951. 
Chapman,  Jack  W.,  Jr.,  432-78-3649. 
Chapman.  John  C.  Jr..  304-60-5486. 
Chapman.  John  P.,  381-46-8640. 
Chapman.  Michael  G..  105-34-0790. 
Chapman.  Thomas  N.,  463-76-4661. 
Chappelear,  James  W..  Jr..  347-70-9704. 
Chappell.  James  R..  Jr..  412-72-7946. 
Chase.  Malcolm  P..  Jr..  027-34-3272. 
Chatagnler.  Timothy.  462-68-3966. 
Chatmon.  Albert  I..  677-62-4719. 
Chelchowskl.  Richard  D..  608-60-3438. 
Chenard.  Wayne  P..  018-34-4604. 
Chenette.  Rudolph  L..  044-26-6957. 
Chenevey.  Randall  J.,  279-38-2496. 
Cheney,  Kevin  J.,  261-76-6696. 
Cherry,  Clyde  S.,  Jr..  459-82-6536. 
Cherry,  Robert  E.,  439-64-0611. 
Chervenka,  Michael  E.,  Jr.,  102-38-0816. 
Cheshire.  James  C,  ni.  266-60-2060. 
Chesnut.  David  J..  370-46-2634. 
Chestnut.  David  D..  145-36-3910. 
Chidester.  Dean  J..  311-48-4180. 
Chllcott.  Gary  A..  056-38-3216. 
Childs.  Robert  G..  174-36-0441. 
Chlpman.  John  C.  444-40-5573. 
Chisholm.  Robert  H.,  568-64-9760. 
Chisholm.  Stoney  P..  264-72-7186. 
Choate,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  217-42-0928. 
Chock,  Stephen  K.  W.,  575-50-0500. 
Christensen.  Bruce  P..  529-60-0183. 
Christensen.  David  A..  504-56-2374. 
Christensen,  John  L..  Jr..  049-36-2201. 
Christensen,  Peter  K.,  398-42-3601. 
Christensen,  Robert  G.,  528-58-6841. 
Christensen,  Thomas  E.,  n,  011-34-7224. 
Christiansen,  Dean  L.,  327-40-2328. 
Christman,  Mark  L.,  091-36-9364. 
Christol,  James  8.,  214-60-6902. 
Christopherson,  James  E.,  399-48-3980. 
Chun.  Edmund  B.  W..  675-60-3940. 
Chunn.  Curtis  W..  674-16-1616. 
Churchill.  Carol  L..  020-36-8498. 
ChurchUl.  William  H..  in.  441-44-2218. 
Clccl.  Henry  E.,  164-34-4267. 
Cimino,  William  A.,  Jr.,  134-34-3099. 
Cinnamon,  Charles  E.,  542-46-2526. 
Clsar,  Alexander  M..  138-36-8840. 
Clapp,  John  K.,  055-36-1146. 
Clark,  Albert  L.,  626-60-5765. 
Clark,  Carter  B.,  Ill,  564-64-7470. 
Clark,  David  C,  091-38-0844. 
Clark,  Donald  A..  534-42-8427. 
Clark,  Dwight  E.,  005-46-2730. 
Clark,  Preddle  W.,  311-44-9164. 
Clark,  James  R.,  432-82-3679. 
Clark,  Jerry  W.,  437-66-9243. 
Clark,  Lawrence  E.,  481-48-7048. 
Clark,  Mark  N..  655-63-6775. 
Clark.  Michael  J..  534-40-1103. 
Clark,  Peter  H.,  420-63-7563. 
Clark,  William  W.,  523-64-5906. 
Clarke,  James  B.,  231-62-9175. 
Clarke,  John  P.,  348-38-4496. 
Claxton,  Bernard  D.,  306-44-2976. 
Clay,  Dennis  R.,  605-60-7469. 
Claybaugh,  Thomas  A.,  348-34-2874, 
Clayboum,  Bobby  E.,  Jr.,  331-38-1310. 
Clayton.  Eugene  W..  Jr..  376-42-1566. 
Clements,  John  P.,  392-40-4329. 
Cleyrat,  Daniel  A.,  243-74-3361. 
Clinch,  Thomas  P.,  345-38-0297. 
Cllne,  Barry  P.,  569-68-6919. 
Clough,  David  N.,  264-82-1181. 
Clover,  William  H.,  350-36-3599. 
Coates,  Donald  R.,  248-74-8596. 
Coates,  James  R..  452-70-8416. 
Cobb,  Alan  R.,  495-48-7966. 
Cobb,  James  T.,  536-48-6327. 
Cobb,  WUliam  P.,  237-58-8840. 
Cobb,  WUUam  T.,  237-74-6163. 
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Cobum,  Dick  E.,  524-54-5818. 
Cochard,  Douglas  D.,  311-48-2536. 
Cochoy,  Robert  E.,  300-36-9414. 
Cochran,  James  E.,  294-42-0882. 
Coco,  Malcolm  P.,  Jr.,  439-70-3488, 
Coe,  James  P.,  448-48-1067. 
Coe,  Richard  E.,  230-60-5539. 
Coffey.  Jon  W.,  483-56-9079. 
Coffey,  Michael  D.,  017-34-3232. 
Coffman,  Robe.-t  D.,  301-42-0712. 
Coffman,  William  R.,  183-36-2896. 
Cole,  Aivln  B.,  426-70-3250. 
Cole,  Ray  M.,  Jr.,  453-78-5581. 
Coleman,  Alan  J.,  393-46-2515. 
Coleman,  Douglas  R.,  530-32-5949. 
Coleman,  John  W.,  264-44-7518. 
Coleman,  Joseph  W.,  173-36-3423. 
Coleman,  Kenneth  R.,  313-38-5883. 
Coleman,  Mauilce  A..  Jr.,  521-66-7878. 
Coleman,  WUUam  A.,  275-40-3303. 
Collavo,  Jon  G.,  463-70-5139. 
CoUazodavlla,  Vicente,  465-30-7665. 
Come,  Allan  L.,  434-64-3743. 
Collier,  Ewing  L.,  411-78-7331. 
Collins,  Brent  R.,  554-66-8382. 
Collins,  Predric  R.,  503-32-2413. 
Collins,  Orville  M.,  448-42-6200. 
Collins,  Perry  B.,  Ill,  255-68-9168. 
Colson,  Howard  J.,  Jr.,  463-72-8588. 
Colver,  David  L.,  352-36-1537. 
Combs,  Michael  B.,  555-60-4229. 
Comer.  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  249-78-0686. 
Compton,  Richard  N..  268-42-3101. 
Comstock,  Robert  W..  Jr.,  317^2-8729." 
Conaway,  Vernon  W.,  in,  470-50-5469. 
Condit.  Dale  O.,  287-38-4482. 
Condit,  Thomas  H..  217-44-7907. 
Cone,  Milton  L.,  488-50-4476. 
Conlan.  George  I..  564-60-1978. 
Conlee,  Robert  A.,  483-50-3204. 
Conley.  WUlie  D..  524-56-4530. 
Connely.  John  M..  445-42-1938. 
Conner,  John  R.,  234-74-7295. 
Conner,  Michael  A.,  463-82-3651. 
Connolly.  Thomas  V.,  HI,  136-38-5821. 
Connors.  Michael  D.,  027-36-2551. 
Converse,  Larry  E.,  511-44-1897. 
Conway,  Patrick  M.,  482-56-5333. 
Cooey,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  171-36-0208. 
Cook,  Bradford  L.,  273-40-0408. 
Cook,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  049-32-4436. 
Cook,  Donald  G.,  218-42-6452. 
Cook,  Edward  D.,  316-46-9316. 
Cook,  James  M.,  532-48-0016. 
Cook,  Michael  J.,  232-70-6032. 
Cooke,  Damon  L..  236-70-0701. 
Cooley.  Kenneth  R.,  175-40-8385. 
CooUdge,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  411-78-6287. 
Coon,  John  D.,  Jr.,  418-60-5009. 
Coon,  Mark  H.,  363-46-4970. 
Cooper,  Ployd  L.,  Jr.,  457-76-6700. 
Cooper.  Harvell  P..  409-76-2757. 
Cooper,  Michael  T..  485-60-3983. 
Cooper.  Monte  V.,  265-70-2309. 
Cooper,  Ronald  E.,  220-42-7268. 
Cooper,  Thomas  R.,  456-74-0285. 
Cooper,  WUUam  T.,  483-50-9490. 
Copeland,  Larry  J.,  427-84-5564. 
Coppock,  WlUlam  J.,  484-50-0207. 
Corban,  William  J.,  255-66-0095. 
Corbit,  Richard  E.,  334-36-3854. 
Corcoran,  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  230-60-5413. 
Corcoran,  Richard  A.,  001-34-9877. 
Corlett,  Clair  R.,  446-42-8386. 
Cormany.  Timothy  P.,  277-44-3846. 
CorneU,  Donald  A.,  275-40-1609. 
Cornell,  Joel  R.,  014-34-8068. 
Cornett,  Michael  W.,  521-54-5583. 
Cornish,  Stephen  R.,  484-52-5078. 
Cornwell,  Jerry  I.,  542-50-6474. 
Corn  well.  Larry  P..  507-54-6688. 
Corrie,  Michael  D.,  378-42-9292. 
Corsettl,  Charles  D.,  055-42-4064. 
Corso,  Andrew  A.,  318-38-8745. 
Corson,  Robert  A.,  451-72-6950. 
Cort,  Richard  A.  C,  577-64-0820. 
Corum,  Larry  E.,  404-58-8555. 
Corwin,  Arthur  J..  090-36-9860. 
Costello,  John  J..  048-34-5765. 
Cothran,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  425-86-3611. 
Cottam.  Eleanor  I..  473-44-0529. 


Cotter,  Stephen  D.,  248-84-3326. 
Cottrell,  Taylor  C.  Jr..  405-60-5646. 
Couch.  Neal  T..  511-44-4423. 
Couch.  Richard  S.,  432-82-6350. 
Couch,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  285-42-9440. 
Coughlan.  Peter.  127-32-2324. 
Coulter.  Gary  R..  512-46-3922. 
Courlngton.  Timothy  H..  445-44-2862. 
Couisey.  Richard  J.,  335-34-2827. 
Courter,  Jlmmie  R.,  511-46-8171. 
Courier,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  140-34-9691. 
Courlice,  Andrew,  J.,  355-38-5058. 
Court wright,  Terry  E..  289-40-0744. 
Cousins,  Paul  A.,  316-48-1457. 
Covarrubias,  Prancisco  J..  563-52-7661. 
Covell,  Philip  A.,  223-50-5714. 
Covert,  Robert  L..  186-26-1935. 
Covey,  Richard  O.,  262-74-0107. 
Cowan.  Jay  W.,  510-44-8070. 
Cowart,  Eddy  D.,  422-60-7064. 
Cox.  Bruce  N..  213-46-1895. 
Cox.  Donald  J.,  484-^6-4696. 
Cox,  Herman  3..  Jr.,  429-80-1394. 
Cox,  James  B.,  100-22-5703. 
Cox,  James  P.,  Jr.,  500-46-4029. 
Cox,  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,  238-66-1541. 
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Etbauer,  Wilbur  J.,  504-46-3619. 
Etzel,  James  P..  509-48-4009. 
Evacko.  Robert  G..  314-44-8940. 
Evanoff,  Larry  L.,  383-46-1210. 
Evans,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  041-36-3673. 
Evans,  Etevld  E.,  237-74-7471. 
Evans.  David  G.,  537-40-5484. 
Evans,  Howard  E.,  II.  524-56-4290. 
Evans.  James  B.,  409-74-3464. 
Evans.  James  C,  533-40-8794. 
Evans.  James  D.,  277-36-7616. 
Evans.  Joseph  W..  Jr.,  256-66-4253. 
Evans.  Michael,  513-44-4736. 
Evans.  Richard  G..  225-66-3459. 
Evans.  Robert  W..  282-42-2043. 
Evans.  Walter  J..  433-70-7634. 
Exon,  Jack  R.,  184-38-1842. 
Faas.  Wayne  M.,  201-38-4557. 
Pabbre.  Richard  B.,  467-68-5494. 
Fackler,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  576-50-4757. 
Facundus.  Ronald  G..  433-70-0656. 
Paerber.  Raymond  H..  Jr..  033-38-6530. 
Fagan.  Thomas  A..  III.  066-36-8196. 
Fagerson.  Thomas  D..  349-36-7360. 
Faherty,  Joseph  P..  561-62-6819. 
Failor,  Dean  P.,  278-40-9051. 
Fairbanks,  Paul  J.,  025-32-8300. 
Falrchlld,  MacLennan  C,  554-64-4333. 
Fairchllds.  David  C.  564-56-3080. 
Fairclo.  David  P.,  542-62-5574. 
Fairfax,  William  A.,  Jr..  245-74-1122. 
Fake.  James  P..  554-62-2631. 
Fallon.  Richard  E..  478-52-7355. 
Falzgraf.  Randall  B..  212-46-2331. 
Famulare.  Eugene  J.,  085-36-5327. 
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Panjoy,  Richard  O..  560-62-1705. 
Pansier,  James  E..  Jr.,  309-46-9730. 
Parcht,  Joseph  J.,  163-38-1540. 
Parmer,  Francis  A.,  III.  214-42-5639. 
Parver,  Douglas  K.,  417-82-8940. 
Pa«t,  Richard  C,  390-42-0665. 
Paught.  David  E.,  547-70-8616. 
Paulhaber,  Kenneth  B.,  470-52-9998. 
Faulk,  Melvln  W.,  Jr..  551-64-6281. 
Faulkner.  Roger  A.,  101-36-1502. 
Faust.  Michael  L.,  433-66-7083. 
Favela,  Richard  E.,  526-72-1088. 
Fazackerley.  Paul  P.,  122-36-1061. 
Fearing,  Richard  R..  291-40-6052. 
Fedoroff.  Igor  V.,  068-40-1464. 
Felnstein.  Jeffrey  S.,  393-46-8493. 
Feld.  Donald  H.,  482-52-7904. 
Pell,  James  H..  478-54-6347. 
Felton.  Silas.  210-36-6156. 
Fenton.  David  S.,  382-42-8496. 
Fenton.  William  N  .  Jr.,  318-40-9208. 
Fergeson,  Jerry  A.,  465-72-6003. 
Fergus.  John  H..  Jr.,  201-36-8436. 
Ferguson,  Susan  H.,  307-50-1140. 
Ferkes,  George  C,  308-46-9756. 
Fernald.  Laurance  N.,  261-68-9584. 
Fernandez.  Juan  D..  458-72-4396. 
Ferrante.  Joseph  R..  Jr..  080-36-4460. 
Ferrarer.  Joseph  S.,  548-52-0001. 
Ferrata.  Charles  D..  457-72-0078. 
Ferrell,  Clyde  T..  265-68-6115. 
Ferrell,  Pickens  M..  434-66-6519. 
Feterle,  Lynn  C,  291-36-2432. 
Peutz.  Roy  L.,  Jr.,  620-56-3012. 
Pey.  Ronald  J..  283-40-8917. 
Plcklin.  John  B.,  Jr..  228-64-7656. 
Field.  John  M.,  401-60-2766. 
Figueroa,  Robert  C,  265-62-4676. 
Flgun,  Stephen  L.,  222-28-3082. 
Fllburn,  Ralph  B.,  Ill,  457-74-2919. 
Plllpek.  Walter  L..  293-38-6151. 
Fillmore.  Kenneth  R..  444-44-2044. 
Pindlay.  George  W..  266-74-8965. 
Fink.  Coy  D..  245-66-4925. 
Plnke,  Phillip  T.,  502-54-8727. 
Plnkelsteln.  Leo,  Jr..  239-74-2463. 
Plnley,  James  D.,  490-48-7832. 
Finn.  Richard  M.,  463-76-7398. 
Pinocchlo,  William  P.,  047-36-9815. 
Pirmin,  Cornelius,  435-52-9114. 
Fischer,  E'uce  W  .  569-74-7641. 
Fischer,  Mark  W..  385-46-7308. 
Fischer.  Richard  P..  069-34-5156. 
Fisher,  Donald  L.,  540-56-1939. 
Fisher,  Gary  R.,  079-40-8125. 

Fisher,  John  A.,  478-44-6587. 

Plsher,  John  T.,  420-60-2742. 

Plsher.  Walter  O.,  Jr.,  262-82-9661. 

Fisher.  Wayne  C,  223-64-6062. 

Plsher.  William  R..  563-46-2632. 

Pisk.  David  A..  223-64-2970. 

Pitch.  Jeff  I.,  237-70-2854. 

Pitch ,  Thomas  M. ,  2 1 0-34-6098. 

Fltschen.  Charles  K..  128-34-5389. 

Fitzgerald,  Baldwin  G.,  227-60-7227. 

Fitzgerald,  Michael  A  .  188-38-0076. 

Fltzpatrlck.  William  E..  463-76-0251. 

Flumara.  Henry,  105-40-0922. 

Flack,  Eric  G.,  006-46-2607. 

Flanagan,  Gerald  P.,  Jr.,  144-40-3570. 

Flanagan.  Thomas  P.,  436-74-1397. 

Flelszar,  Mitchell  J..  Jr.,  339-36-2286. 

Fleming.  Gerald  B.,  216-44-0545. 

Fleming,  Michael  E.,  569-66-8193. 

Fleming.  Thomas  O.,  Jr..  259-78-0002. 

Fletcher.  Robert  A.,  043-42-0348. 

Flint,  Foster  J..  Jr..  222-26-3433. 

Flomer.  William  A..  519-50-6938. 

Flood.  Thomas  E.,  444-42-7756. 

Florey.  Gregory  D.,  346-40-1185. 

Floyd,  Bobby  O.,  247-70-6300. 

Plynn,  Charles  R.,  250-76-0936. 

Plynn.  Dennis,  082-38-6119. 

Plynn,  Paul  H.,  415-72-6897. 

Plynt,  Michael  M.,  264-76-7997. 

Foglesong,  Robert  H.,  234-72-8617. 

Foley,  Philip  A.,  008-32-3295. 

Polkeson,  John  R.,  Jr.,  211-34-3222. 

Folkestad.  Alan  J..  476-48-7588. 

Poise,  Thomas  G..  247-72-4877. 
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Polz,  James  J.,  543-63-9712. 
Pontes,  Joe  R.,  263-78-4312. 
Foose,  Eugene  R.,  566-60-3847. 
Forand,  Richard  P.,  027-34-4754. 
Ford,  Lawrence  E..  346-38-5386. 
Ford,  Robert  G.,  241-74-2813. 
Ford,  Ronald  D.,  448-42-9264. 
Forehand,  Richard  A.,  248-76-8826. 
Forrest,  Allan  P..  219-48-3699. 
Forrester,  Ronald  G.,  217-40-2869. 
Forseth,  Roll  E.,  395-44-0974. 
Forster,  Richard  E.,  212-48-6787. 
Forton,  Hugh  J.,  377-38-0928. 
Foss,  Thomas  P..  266-80-8352. 
Foster ,  Larry  J . ,  457-78-6066. 
Poster,  Stanley  R.,  521-54-4296. 
Foster.  Stephen  P.,  669-62-9394. 
Foster.  William  R.,  II,  304-48-8629. 
Fought,  Stephen  O.,  267-70-3048. 
Fournier,  Arthur  E..  Jr.,  105-38-1744. 
Fowle,  Bernard  H.,  IV.  212-46-1098. 
Fowler,  Donald  R  ,  395-48-6533. 
Fowler,  James  A.,  466-68-3824. 
Fowler,  Robert  P.,  263-74-1110. 
Pox,  Charles  L.,  223-56-7778. 
Pox,  Daniel  B.,  351-38-2446. 
Pox,  Fleming  M..  IV,  229-62-9162. 
Pox,  Hollls  K.,  527-68-9910. 
Fox,  Nicholas  K.,  481-62-1134. 
Pox,  Peter  H..  267-82-7830. 
Foxx,  H.  Dow.  442-46-9797. 
Fraas.  G.  Richard,  072-36-4436. 
Praker,  Ronald  D.,  634-44-5802. 
Praley,  Theodore  R.  E..  551-62-5803. 
Pranceshcl.  Milan  J.,  176-36-6615. 
Francis.  David  G.,  579-56-7373. 
Francis.  Kenneth  B..  438-62-8704. 
Francis.  Robert  G.,  373-42-7074. 
Franco,  John  A..  Jr.,  223-62-4931. 
Prank,  James  T..  453-74-5862. 
Frank.  Robert  S.,  361-34-1463. 
Prank.  Wallace  B..  Jr..  369-48-9418. 
Franke,  Robert  R.,  376-42-2236. 
Frankim,  Jason  B.,  259-68-6116. 
Pranks,  James  D.,  452-78-2722. 
Pranta,  William  E.,  476-52-2344. 

Franz,  Dale  V.,  544-48-6721. 
Prasca.  Nicholas  S.,  266-92-3646. 
Pratto,  John  A.,  233-76-7880. 

Praunfelder,  Richard  D.,  292-42-1896. 

Prazler.  Robert  H..  510-38-6983. 

Frazler.  Rufus  J..  Jr.,  264-74-3947. 

Prederickson.  Anthony  C.  231-58-0705. 

Frederickson.  Steven  M..  476-58-2220. 

Prederickson.  Frank  N..  644-48-1530. 

Prederickson.  Keith  G..  507-62-6066. 

Freed,  James  L.,  311-44-3768. 

Freeman,  Arthur  L.,  457-68-6329. 

Freeman,  Jerrell  E..  221-30-4531. 

Freeman.  Ralph  H..  Jr..  260-70-1157. 

Freeman.  Robert  O..  523-54-7316. 

Prelley.  Kenneth  J..  451-60-9278. 

French,  Craig  S.,  563-64-7035. 

Freshwater.  Kenneth  B..  Jr..  415-76-4033 

Prey.  Gregory  N  .  332-40-6710. 

Prey.  Michael  E.,  346-38-7360. 

Prey.  Robert  C.  653-68-0817. 

Price.  Lawrence  A..  531-42-9371. 

Frledensteln.  Charles  D..  578-60-2542. 

Friedman.  Jack  S..  487-46-4606. 

Friedrlch.  Gary  E..  491-52-3602. 

Friend.  Arnold  L..  348-36-9727. 

Prlesen,  Dee  W..  510-44-7345. 

Prlsble.  Noel  P..  505-54-4403. 

Prischmuth.  Phillip  A..  644-66-0664. 

Prishkorn.  Clayton  R..  Jr..  167-36-3525. 

Prltzlnger.  Thomas  J..  329-36-9989. 

Froehllch.  Ralph  A..  061-40-2877. 

Prome,  Richard  J.,  169-36-6996. 

Fromm.  James  G.,  215-44-2665. 

FronzagUa.  Ivo  P..  Jr.,  171-36-1280. 

Fryman,  Joseph  D.,  Jr.,  342-36-9219. 

Fuchs,  Ronfdd  P..  230-60-5829. 

Fuhrmann.  Heinz  E.,  114-34-7228. 

Pujlta,  James  N.,  576-46-1170. 

Pulghum,  Steven  R.,  527-68-3132. 

Pullenkamp,  Robert  G..  574-14-8195. 

Fuller.  John  C.  485-52-6225. 

Fuller,  William  O.,  Jr.,  454-78-3317. 

Fullerton,  Brian  R.,  366-42-1815. 

Fulton,  Carrell  N..  485-56-2843. 


Fimderburk.  Leonard  J..  246-70-8873. 
Pimdls.  Edward  R.,  513-44-0489. 
Fume.  Larry  L.,  480-64-9437. 
Furnish,  WUllam  J.,  542-48-9083. 
Furry,  Wayne  L.,  515-44-6796. 
Gabriel,  James  N.,  315-46-3959. 
Gaffney.  James  P.,  Jr.,  521-56-8867. 
Gage,  Robert  L.,  603-56-4604. 
Gahagan.  James  B..  250-74-6876. 
Gainee,  George  P..  IV,  226-62-7033. 
Gajewskl,  Ralph  R..  568-64-3793. 
Oalante.  Albert  R..  050-38-9124. 
Gallagher,  Michael  R.,  585-07-9185. 
Gallant,  Paul  B.,  Jr.,  018-36-8612. 
Galll,  Paul.  Jr.,  044-38-4535. 
Gallo,  Daniel  W..  055-34-7786. 
Galloway,  Richard  N.,  586-07-2178. 
Galvanl,  Wayne  W.,  467-64-8298. 
Galvez,  Julio.  052-36-8074. 
Gambrell,  Melvln  B.,  Jr..  198-34-0713. 
Gandy,  Lynell  W.,  428-62-1431. 
Gant.  Gary  C,  460-74-0489. 
Oarber.  John  B.,  Jr.,  147-34-7071. 
Gardner,  Charles  M..  424-66-3946. 
Gardner,  Elmo  H.,  Jr.,  549-60-6191. 
Gardner,  Guy  S..  326-62-9966. 
Gardner,  Katberlne  J.,  262-82-4258. 
Gardner.  Richard  L.,  081-38-4810. 
Garfinkel,  Bernard  M.,  564-62-3449. 
Garlltz,  James  G.,  214-42-0664. 
Garnto,  Ira  W.,  264-54-0006. 
Garrett.  Barry  M.,  435-62-5737. 
Garrett,  Douglas  B.,  Jr.,  401-64-0443. 
Garrett,  James  C,  520-50-4989. 
Garrett,  James  T.,  Jr.,  430-82-0612. 
Garrett,  James  W..  214-44-4613. 
Garrett.  Roger  G.,  195-38-5627. 
Garrison.  David  M..  212-44-6640. 
Garrison.  George  P.,  506-54-9622. 
Garrison.  John  R..  289-40-6688. 
Garrison.  Rickey  L..  446-48-2616. 
Garrlty,  John  M.,  626-74-1988. 
Garvey.  Robert  P..  296-44-9702. 
Gaskell.  Jeffrey  R.,  478-48-3021. 
Gaskin.  Joseph  B.,  lU,  251-74-7115. 
Gaston.  Ronny  D.,  293-36-4307. 
Gates,  Albert  E..  III.  525-98-4318. 
Gatliff,  Robert  E.,  255-70-5476. 
Gatsos.  George  C.  277-42-6683. 
Gauntt.  William  A.,  457-66-6500. 
Gausche,  Charles  L.,  388-50-7821. 
Gavel,  John  157-38-2482. 
Gavette,  Ronald  L.,  626-58-2922. 
Gay.  David  N..  251-78-7966. 
Geeding.  James  M..  305-50-6894. 
Gehbauer.  Robert  M.,  493-48-3325. 
Geier.  Henry  J..  076-38-8347. 
Gelger.  Stephen  H..  132-36-4101. 
Gelth,  James  W..  091-36-0041. 
Gembarowski,  Charles  J.,  002-32-9365. 
Gentry,  John  P.,  304-46-1113. 
George,  David  B.,  Jr.,  460-78-7679. 
George,  Sharon  R.,  561-60-2781. 
George.  William  P.,  n.  982-36-0199. 
George.  William  M.,  273-42-1363. 
Gereg.  Samuel  W..  045-36-8396. 
Gerhart.  Qulnter  P..  467-84-3080. 
Gerlnger.  Larry  J..  523-46-8236. 
Gernhardt.  Gary  K..  501-48-9566. 
Geron,  Harry  J.,  422-58-9632. 
Gerrltv,  Bruce  A.,  169-36-5339. 
Getz,  Randall  A.,  532-50-0655. 
Guerin,  Chester  N.,  441-44-7703. 
Glammo.  Salvatore  J.,  298-38-5230. 
Giampaolo,  Anthony,  115-34-7089. 
Glannoni.  John  M.,  130-34-9280. 
Glbbs,  Harold  D.,  441-44-2999. 
Glbbs.  John  B.,  460-70-3140. 
Gibson,  David  B.,  575-46-1509. 
Gibson.  Eugene  T..  355-26-0802. 
Gibson.  James  N..  445-42-8081. 
Giegler,  David  R.,  348-36-8627. 
Gles.  Gary  J.,  112-38-7235. 
Glfford,  William  E..  Ill,  212-48-4090. 
Gilbert.  John  A..  279-44-4850. 
Gilbert,  John  M.,  Jr.,  259-76-0066. 
Gilchrist,  Michael  H.,  467-78-6340. 
Giles.  Truett  A..  II.  623-60-1377. 
GUI,  Peggy  A.,  227-52-9378. 
GUI.  Peter  M..  143-40-8317. 
GUles,  Gregory  L.,  608-64-6803. 
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OlUette.  Istophen  C,  56*-66-4a38. 
QUUam,  ^ed  T.,  Jr..  413-80-6131. 
aipson,  9ohzx  M.,  575-46-9463. 
Olrard,  Richard  N..  018-36-1374. 
aiveii3.  Oerald  R.,  164-34-6493. 
Oladdim,  Augustus  L.,  III.  647-64-5329. 
Qladsk.1.  ■WUllam  M.,  OOB-32-6146. 
Qlaatz.  $teven  P..  074-38-3407. 
Qllsson,  >essle  E..  Jr..  286-70-7603. 
aiomsklj  Gerald  J.,  494-48-6666. 
QlorlosoJ  Richard,  044-34-1364. 
Oodbee,  Jlenry  H.,  Ill,  267-72-5783. 
Goddardi  Daniel  W.,  399-60-8219. 
Goddardj  Henry  B.,  Jr.,  410-78-6741. 
GoddardJ  Walter  P..  636-43-1167. 
Godeke,  Richard  H..  Jr..  449-72-2087. 
Godfrey.  Paul  W.,  249-76-0897. 
Godfrey.!  Thomas  J.,  62&-68-1281. 
Godman,  Thomas  W  .  602-46-3604. 
Godsey.  Prln  L.,  507-62-1244. 
Goehle.  ,^ames  S.,  470-54-1559. 
Qoeller.  Craig  J..  169-36-5683. 
Goers,  PhUlp  R..  39ft-40-1761. 
GoetZ,  Ri>bert  E..  Jr..  491-62-2793. 
Golart.  C^lg  S..  640-64-6673. 
Gold,  Frfnklln  B..  124-38-1888. 
Golden,  kugust.  Jr..  380-42-4900. 
Ooldenbiiun.  Jonathan.  223-42-5620. 
Goldey,  .lames  W,,  162-32-6683. 
Goldstocj.  Dennis  W..  422-60-8683. 
Golly.  Alexander  W  .  388-44-3869. 
Golnltz,  ilarlln  H.,  503-52-6228. 
Qonda.  Jthn  C  in,  228-62-8422. 
Goodma^,  Ernest  E.,  Jr..  679-56-6883. 
Goodmaa.  Jack  L..  Jr.,  438-62-7581. 
Goodmaii.  Thomas  A..  Jr..  260-70-9458. 
Goodmaa.  WUllam  I.,  405-46-6646. 
Googlns.  JLawrence  J.,  004-44-0646. 
Gordon,  Barbara  J.,  133-36-4324. 
Gordon,  Bruce  A.,  481-58-6350. 
Gordon.  Harold,  166-32-1646. 
Gordon.  lohn  A.,  499-44-7817. 
Gordon,  Mitchell  K.,  561-60-6867. 
Gordon,  Robert  D.,  075-38-2664. 
Oor,  Geoige  E..  Jr.,  250-80-3867. 
Gore.  Joseph  K..  346-36-9598. 
Gorman.  Charles  D,  292-40-3679. 
GormanJoennls  M..  543-56-1696. 
Goslln,  liiomas  B.,  Jr.,  439-72-2970. 
Gosnell.  taul  A..  215-46-8484. 
Gossner.  berry  A.,  571-74-2310. 
Gossner.  John  H.,  253-70-5258. 
Gould,  James  P..  536-38-1747. 
Gould.  Michael  D.,  063-36-7920. 
Goyette,  John  A.,  020-36-6622. 
Orabeklli.  Jerry  I..  345-34-7777. 
Grafe,  Robert  C,  549-70-2848. 
Graham.  Uames.  Ill,  212-44-9377. 
Graham,  pohn  P..  373-46-9479. 
Graham.  Ljohn.  Jr..  459-74-3461. 
Graham,  jjohn  S..  463-70-6866. 
Grail,  Mlfchael  M.,  303-48-6309. 
Grant.  Russell  J.,  157-34-7856. 
Grant.  William  K.  P.,  Jr.,  227-60-1026. 
Graser.  jthn  C  ,  282-40-5984. 
Grashamj  Michael  W..  423-58-7814. 
Grattoppi  Ronald  A.,  442-48-5729. 
Gravenhirst,  Ronald  K  ,  480-52-9585. 
Graves,  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  456-72-6496. 
Graves.  Michael  L.,  316-46-5621. 
Graves,  adney  W.,  019-32-7315. 
Gravlee,  Ralph  C,  Jr  ,  264-68-5003. 
Gray.  Datld  L.,  573-54-5121. 
Gray.  Keineth  L..  540-54-3277. 
Gray,  Mlihael  D.,  403-68-7923. 
Gray.  Stephen  P.,  482-62-7375. 
Graybeal)  Wayne  T..  523-56-1133. 
Orayblll.ponald  J  .  189-36-7644. 
Oreaver,  blenn  R.,  585-18-5091. 
Green,  oArrell  D.,  529-54-4122. 
Green.  Douglas  L..  291-40-4050. 
Green.  Earl  W  .  463-72-5320. 
Green,  Okry  E.,  489-48-7407. 
Green,  J*:k  L.,  258-50-6727. 
Green.  Ktrry  E.,  420-60-0510. 
Green,  M  «rle  R.,  Jr.,  028-36-0426. 
Green,  Ti  irry  P..  412-66-0649. 
Green.  WUllam  V..  IV,  235-72-7571. 
Greenawiy,  Daniel  P.,  Jr.,  204-34-7156. 
GreenbeiK,  David  A.,  563-62-4661. 
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Greene,  Charles  D.,  312-44-9213. 

Greene,  John  K..  II,  605-68-3747. 

Greenway.  MlUord  K..  Jr..  575-44-2848. 

Greer.  Willie  B.,  Jr.,  415-72-6816. 

Gregorash.  Lawrence  A.,  316-48-6139. 

Gregory,  Robert  A.,  413-70-9569. 

Gregory,  Robert  L.,  686-14-7461. 

Gregory.  William  W..  in.  251-78-7846. 

Grellman.  John  R..  Jr..  266-72-0217. 

Grenard,  Michael  R..  521-60-4137. 

Gress,  James  W..  278-38-0728. 

Grlbble,  James  T.,  III.  506-58-0619. 

Grldley,  Haines.  III.  562-64-6443. 

Grlescl,  John  K.,  441-42-1412. 

Grteshop.  Gary  T.,  277-42-0938. 

Grlest,  John  O.,  299-44-7199. 

Grlffln.  Calvin  A..  250-72-2889. 

Griffin,  John  C,  in,  128-38-8671. 

Grlffln,  Johnny.  449-72-2956. 

Grlffln.  Larry  D..  239-64-5723. 

Grlffln,  Sidney  W.,  447-44-5480. 

Grlffls.  Stanley  D..  261-62-4060. 

Griffith,  Henry  R..  409-74-8726. 

Griffith.  Ronald  R..  455-72-6017. 

Griffith,  Ronald  T.,  362-42-2251. 

Griffith,  Thomas  J.,  453-70-8246. 

Grim,  Prank  A.,  502-48-5506. 

Grime.  Jeffrey  R..  415-78-5551. 

Gritzmaker,  Duane  W..  274-42-6778. 

Groesch.  Richard  C,  344-38-4362. 

Groff,  John  R..  207-34-0648. 

Groggel.  Dwlght  K.,  Jr..  247-76-9803. 

Grones.  Royce  O..  463-70-4603. 

Gross,  Predertck  G.,  135-36-1604. 

Gross.  Richard  R..  151-36-1956. 

Gross,  Stephen  M.,  393-40-2870. 

Grover.  Prank  H.,  II.  389-46-4267. 

Groves,  Anthony  W.,  420-60-0757. 

Groves,  Clifton  E.,  428-94-0415. 

Grubbs,  Qulnton,  Jr..  257-78-5361. 

Gruver,  Russell  M.,  Jr.,  192-36-3469. 

Guard.  Charles  P.,  218-44-8767. 

Guarino.  Allan  R..  156-34-0544. 

Guenther.  Lynn  E.,  540-52-5190. 

Guenther.  Ronald  G.,  204-36-2109. 

Guerriert.  John  A..  201-34-7081. 

Guesno,  WUllam  J..  571-60-6137. 

Guess,  Jerral  P.,  274-42-0386. 

Guldry.  Michael  L.,  433-68-7555. 

GuUiano.  John  E..  079-36-3373. 

GulUory.  Richard  P.,  438-64-1033. 

Gulnn.  Jon  A..  534-40-2181. 

Gulnn,  Nathaniel.  413-70-0099. 

Gulrrert.  Joseph  A..  158-36-9021. 

GuUett,  Henry  C,  Jr.,  400-62-2490. 

Gunn.  WUllam  B.,  451-76-7942. 

Gunter,  Charles  A..  187-26-4953. 

Gurts.  John  J.,  in,  085-32-7508. 

Gurley,  John  W.,  Jr.,  500-48-3420. 

Gustafson.  PhUlp  M..  471-48-8833. 

Gustke.  Leroy  K..  Jr..  411-72-7066. 

Guth,  WUllam  M.,  513-40-8493. 

Guthrie,  Walter  J.,  255-68-6277. 

Guthrie,  WUllam  T.,  525-98-3028. 

Gutierrez,  Marie  J.,  536-42-1597. 

GuUerrez,  Mario  O.,  Jr.,  431-84-9536. 

Guyltt,  Dennis  A..  362-42-1236. 
Guyote,  Michael  P.,  324-38-2533. 
Gwaltney,  Curtis  H.,  441-48-1900. 
Haas,  David  L.,  507-56-2098. 
Haase,  Dieter,  296-34-9088. 
Hablenko,  Nicholas  C.  123-38-2178. 
Hackleman,  Perrls  J.,  307-50-3304. 
Haden,  Robert  H.,  234-68-3801. 
Hadfleld,  Larry  D..  410-68-3094. 
Hadley,  Tee  R..  Ill,  262-68-3955. 
Haese,  Wyndle  R.,  Jr.,  527-78-4464. 
Hagelln,  Richard  H.,  Ill,  531-46-4739. 
Hagemann.  Robert  A.,  521-60-9205. 
Hagenauer,  Lawrence  S.,  540-56-5947. 
Hager,  Robert  J.,  501-50-5603. 
Haggard.  Preddy  M..  408-78-7317. 
Hahn.   Bertram  G  .    130-34-9324. 
Hahn.  Charles  V..  284-44-8478. 
Halght.  Larry  P.,  503-55-0717. 
Halle,  Gary  W.,  465-68-1072. 
Haines.  Dennis  G..  505-56-8791. 
Haines.  Gary  D..   136-36-0147. 
Haines.   Michael    L..   374-42-0457. 
Haines,  WlUard  R..  Jr.,  218-44-8659. 
Halsley,  Robert  E..  Jr.,  24&-78-2299. 


Hake,  David  S.,  208-36-1316. 
Hale,  David  E..  243-72-6836. 
Hale.  Dwlght  B..  Jr.,  264-88-8218. 
Haley.  Richard  W..  425-88-7643. 
Hall.  Charles  P..  238-54-3240. 
Hall.  Eddie  R..  409-78-7493. 
Hall,  Gary  P.,  463-74-2846. 
Hall,  JuUan  B.,  Jr.,  237-68-4134. 
Hall,  Kenneth  B.,  418-56-1947. 
Hall.  Richard  B..  Jr.,  521-68-3311. 
Hall,  Stephen  A.  150-38-5363, 
Hall,  Stephen  C,  588-68-0986. 
Hall,  William  E.,  Jr.,  228-60-9630. 
Hall,  WUUam  P.,  394-44-8210. 
Hallemann,  Prank  M.,  490-46-4002. 
Hallgren.  Gordon  E.,  267-70-7174. 
Halloran,  Michael  W.,  573-88-9127. 
Halstead,  Royce  J.,  419-62-3146. 
Halvorion,  John   P.,   475-52-5083. 
Ham,  Steven  W.,  226-60-9033. 
Hamblln.  Leslie  J.,  547-74-3360. 
Hamel,  Richard  L.,  Jr..  223-80-9198. 
Hamer,  Richard  L.,  506-54-0566. 
Hamilton.  David.  628-66-1584. 
Hamilton,  Jacob  R.,  Jr.,  228-64-8299. 
Hamilton.  Julius  M..  II,  427-90-6180. 
Hamilton,  Ronald  H.,  267-70-5003. 
Hamilton,  Vernon  H.,  433-70-2589. 
Hamilton,  Wilbur  R.,  557-66-2132. 
Hamlin,  Joseph  R.,  445-44-8597. 
Hamlin,  Kenneth  E.,  259-76-3886. 
Hammervold,  James  A.,  567-58-7528. 
Hammond.  Burton  V.,  III.  467-70-4355. 
Hammond,  Charles  H..  Jr.,  286-46-2641. 
Hammond,  David  A.,  546-66-2636. 
Hammond,  Gordon  R.,  375-46-8816. 
Hammond,  John  B..  523-84-1505. 
Hammond.  John  W..  352-38-7192. 
Hammond.  Stephen  O..  521-70-6737. 
Hammond,  Terry  A..  292-42-2176. 
Hammond.  WUllam  L..  494-46-0928. 
Hamrah,  Ronald  M.,  050-36-3996. 
Hancock,  Duke  H.,  Ill,  249-70-0355. 
Hancock,  Lance  E.,  106-38-0128. 
Hancock,  Larry  D..  211-38-3904. 
Hancock.  Stanley  R.,  442-42-8345. 
Hancock,  Theodora  S..  024-38-0163. 
Hancock,  William  A..  449-68-3441. 
Handerhan,  Michael  W.,  178-36-9485. 
Handley,  Ronald  R.,  277-42-4026. 
Hanes,  Norris  H.,  Jr.,  242-78-6627. 
Hanes,  Richard  M.,  240-70-2536. 
Haney,  Dennis  B..  537-42-3945. 
Haney.  Donald  L.,  412-72-4390. 
Hanfland  Lawrence  W.,  132-32-3205. 
Hanlsee,  Thomas  P..  363-48-7531. 
Hanks,  Nicholas  D..  II,  226-60-9135. 
Hanlon,  Robert  C,  223-64-1936. 
Hanna,  Kenneth  L..  425-90-1469. 
Hannah,  Steven  R.,  316-46-4841. 
Hannlckel,  Harold  L.,  551-58-3924. 
Hannlg,  Jack  D..  278-44-0815. 
Hannigan,  Joseph  C,  522-68-8065. 
Hanscom,  Leslie  C.  007-34-5664. 
Hansen.  Barry  N..  564-64-2266. 
Hansen,  David  W..  457-60-9471. 
Hansen,  James  E.,  463-68-0411. 
Hansen,  James  G.  R.,  474-52-7490. 
Hansen,  Maurice  A..  473-54-1192. 
Hansen,  Robert  P.  560-60-9428. 
Hansen.  Roger  W..  442-44-5072. 
Hansen,  Wayne  N..  331-40-2614. 
Hanton,  Thomas  J..  231-58-6333. 
Hanushek.  Kenneth  P..  209-38-6017. 
Happ.  John  H..  Jr.,  463-68-6478. 
Happe,  Robert  J.,  512-46-2653. 
Harber,  William  B..  Jr..  257-68-7600. 
Harbison,  John  W.,  527-60-6538. 
Hardcastle,  Lewis  T.,  Ill,  423-58-8002. 
Hardesty,  Charles  R..  407-56-2920. 
Hardle,  Douglas  B.,  664-76-7079. 
Hardin,  Donell  L.,  226-60-5791. 
Hardin,  Peter  W.,  540-54-9271. 
Harding.  Alan  G..  228-68-4604. 
Harding,  Ralph  D.,  523-54-4249. 
Hardwick,  Harold  L.,  Jr..  438-72-7970. 
Hardy,  James  E.,  424-60-8798. 
Hardy,  Richard  P..  355-36-0594. 
Harford,  James  D.,  452-82-8768. 
Hargreaves,  Thomas  D„  277-44-3040. 
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Harlacher,  Donald  S.,  174-36-8493. 
Harlan,  Raymond  C,  446-42-6061. 
Harmon.  Prank  L..  245-70-3990. 
Harmon.  Norman  D.,  585-01-2798. 
Harper,  WUllam  R.,  510-44-8387. 
Harr,  Charles  R.,  461-88-2011. 
Harraman,  Albert  L.,  443-42-8934. 
Harrelson,  Rick.  184-38-8156. 
Harrington,  David  G.,  235-74-5409 
Harrington,  Don  R..  521-86-3313. 
Harrington,  Edwin  V.,  Jr..  221-30-2189. 
Harrington,  Elkton  E.,  Ill,  229-66-3466. 
Harrington  Jerrold  B.,  054-38-6705. 
Harrington,  Raleigh  T.,  Jr.,  224-64-5397. 
Harrington,  Steven  E.,  131-36-9226. 
Harrington,  Thomas  C.  489-48-8564. 
Harris,  Casslus  A.,  IV,  086-34-6410. 
Harris,  Delbert  D.,  384-44-9167. 
Harris,  Dickie  A..  464-66-1620. 
Harris,  Frank  R.,  191-34-1166. 
Harris,  John  H.,  Jr..  160-40-8529. 
Harris,  Lawrence  H..  II,  228-66-2183. 
Harris,  Louis  R..  Jr.,  556-48-0227. 
Harris  Lynn  A.,  529-50-9074. 
Harris,  Phillip  L.,  491-48-2614. 
Harris,  Phillip  M..  420-60-2855. 
Harris.  Phillip  W.,  563-60-2747. 
Harris.  Randall  G.,  519-48-9450. 
Harris.  Ronald  W.,  549-64-8057. 
Harris,  Warren  L.,  216-42-7608. 
Harris,  WUllam  C,  389-46-2511. 
Harris,  William  R..  256-64-5243. 
Harris,  WiUlam  T.,  499-50-3163. 
Harris,  WUllam  W.,  225-62-3903. 
Harrison.  Robert  W.,  310-48-2010. 
Harry,  John  C,  044-42-3694. 
Harsha,  Robert  W.,  517-50-8098. 
Hart,  Deron  H.,  428-86-6004. 
Hart,  George  T.,  Jr..  432-78-2209. 
Hart,  Norwood  A,  329-38-1081. 
Hartman,  Perdlnand  Q.,  161-32-9158. 
Hartman,  Gary  E.,  337-34-0576. 
Hartman,  Roger  D.,  586-16-3764. 
Hartmann,  David  H.,  552-70-2578. 
Harvey,  George  C.  535-42-7938. 
Harvey,  Michael  A,  560-66-8401. 
Hasbrouck.  Richard  M..  in,  513-48-2206. 
Hasche,  Lloyd  R..  393-46-0817. 
Haselhorst,  Dale  O.,  503-66-7633. 
Haslam,  Donald  E.,  189-30-4261. 
Hassebrock,  Alan  W.,  501-48-7119. 
Hastings.  Richard  C,  501-52-1396. 
Hatch.  Andrew  M.,  108-40-3637. 
Hatcher.  WUllam  W.,  420-54-6666. 
Hatfield,  Maurice  C,  408-74-5079. 
Hathcoat.  James  G.,  444-46-4184. 
Haun.  Gerald  S..  389-38-6133. 
Hause,  Orvll  R.,  Jr.,  521-66-3431. 
Hauser.  David  W.,  294-40-1684. 
Havard,  James  C,  223-84-0313. 
H&velka.  WUUam  P.,  508-64-6679. 
Havey,  Michael  E.,  419-64-6733. 
Hawkins,  Herbert  C,  ni,  261-82-1316. 
Hawkins,  Larry  J..  258-68-9061. 
Hawkins,  Max  L.,  240-84-0509. 
Hawkins,  Nell  T.,  083-36-8378. 
Hawkins,  Ronald  L..  521-66-3461. 
Hawkins.  Thomas  R..  547-54-1328. 
Hawley,  John  W.,  520-50-8795. 
Hawley,  Jon  A..  363-48-4803. 
Hawley.  Robert  J.,  365-44-1174. 
Hawn,  Steven  E.,  303-44-4763. 
Hay,  Donald  R..  034-34-8226. 
Hay,  Richard  P.,  162-36-3296. 
Hay,  Shirley  A..  668-60-9123. 
Hayden.  John  E.,  190-38-6853. 
Hayden.  Michael  V..  196-36-0513. 
Hayes,  Donald  P.,  586-10-1580. 
Hayes,  Robert  J.,  205-32-0289. 
Haynes,  Kenneth  W.,  256-60-1093. 
Haynes,  Ralph  R.,  231-54-8183. 
Hays,  Richard  W.,  335-36-6932. 
Hays,  Robert  L.,  335-40-1472. 
Hays,  William  M.,  Jr.,  543-50-2180. 
Hayton,  Donald  R.,  361-34-2390. 
Haywood,  Ronald  T.,  162-28-8780. 
Hazlegrove.  Allen  P.,  223-68-5867. 
Head,  James  H..  496-48-^489. 
Head.  Raymond  L.,  Jr.,  434-64-3056. 
Healy,  Patrick  J.,  546-60-6429. 
Heath,  Ftank  K..  569-60-7827. 


Heath,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  238-72-6341. 
Hebert.  Armand  R..  004-34-7682. 
Heely,  Oliver  H.,  Jr..  257-70-3670. 
Hefiernan,  Robert  M.,  003-38-4479. 
Hefner,  Richard  S.,  341-76-0713. 
Helman,  David  L.,  404-64-6467. 
Helman.  Virgil  O.,  Jr.,  453-72-9671. 
Helmple,  Harry  H.,  667-66-6688. 
Helndel,  Mallory  J..  391-43-5611. 
Heinlng.  Jan  R.,  474-50-4048. 
Heltmeler,  Bmmett  C,  438-64-2750. 
Heitmeler,  William  E.,  479-50-9666. 
Helfensteln,   William  L..  004-38-9441. 
Helkey,  Wilbur  T.,  287-42-2574. 
Helm,  Twn  S..  223-80-8396. 
Helms,  Ralph  C.  Jr.,  528-72-1881. 
Helscher,  Karl  P.,  482-64-1365. 
Helton,  Clarence  A.,  078-30-0320. 
Hemmlck.  Donald  E.,  309-30-5332. 
Hemmlg,  Floyd  O.,  304-48-2733. 
Hemmlnger,  Eugene  W.,  193-30-6349. 
Henderson.  Carol  A.,  119-32-4701. 
Henderson,  Harold  B.,  422-58-9754. 
Henderson,  James  C,  297-42-0201. 
Henderson.  Lykes  S.,  Jr.,  251-76-0802. 
Henderson,  Robert  B.,  281-40-2996. 
Henderson,  Samuel  J.,  436-84-4040. 
Henggeler,  WUUam  M.,  186-40-5774. 
Henneman,  Thomas  M.,  521-88-0821. 
Hennessey.  Susan  M..  038-28-1262. 
Hennlng.  Elaine  M..  565-68-9656. 
Henry,  Gary  G.,  533-36-8762. 
Henry,  Lawrence  B.,  Jr.,  166-32-4918. 
Henry,  Richard  A.,  015-34-1390. 
Hensel,  Ralph  L..  028-34-0996. 
Henshaw.  Kenneth  M.,  408-88-4129. 
Hensley.  William  R.,  240-64-5245. 
Henson.  David  L.,  561-68-4746. 
Hentges,  Kenneth  M.,  534-42-6914. 
Hepfner,  Gary  R.,  115-36-3336. 
Hepler,  WUllam  C,  307-48-0321. 
Herbert,  Randy  P.,  474-50-3071. 
Hergenroeder,  Robert  E..  490-50-8817. 
Herklotz.  Robert  L.,  147-40-2122. 
Hernandez.  George.  522-66-5384. 
Herndon,  Terry  M.,  499-48-1285. 
Herring,  Jack  L..  457-78-0388. 
Herrlngton,  Clarence  O.,  Jr.,  225-72-2826. 
Herron,  Randall  A.,  308-48-2946. 
Heskew,  Wayne  R.,  444-48-0584. 
Hess,  Charles  C,  528-82-5730. 
Hess.  Kenneth  W.,  462-76-2733. 
Hesser,  WUllam  R.,  546-66-5555. 
Hester,  Paul  V..  426-94-2071. 
Heuser,  WUllam  H..  Jr  .  222-28-0516. 
Hewitt,  James  U.,  555-62-1948. 
Hewitt,  Jeffrey  A..  435-74-4276. 
Heywood,  Seth,  Jr..  021-38-8483. 
Hlatt.  Marshall  D.,  226-80-3751. 
Hlckel,  Clifford  A.,  515-34-3913. 
Hlckey,  John  R.,  079-36-0983. 
Hlckly,  Edward  M..  165-36-1079. 
Hickman,  Burl  E.,  457-72-0630. 
Hickman,  Paul  G.,  233-68-8479. 
Hicks,  CecU  L.,  269-88-1168. 
Hicks.  Graydon  K.,  373-50-0490. 
Hlgglns,  Aubln  M.,  404-58-3219. 
Hlghtower,  Charles  D.,  430-84-7281. 
Hightower,  John  D.,  537-40-7493. 
Hlgley,  Harold  A.,  Jr..  046-34-1185. 
Hllbus.  Essley  C,  576-46-9035. 
Hill,  Charles  B..  262-86-9394. 
HiU.  Gary  L.,  234-70-5214. 
HUl.  James  S..  335-34-3809. 
HUl,  Larry  A..  467-78-3011. 
HIU,  Richard  E.,  110-36-8780. 
HUlebrand,  Charles  D.,  585-80-3425. 
Hllllard,  Cary  S.,  461-74-8528. 
HUllard.  James  H  ,  280-42-1476. 
HUlman,  Larry  K..  225-58-9352. 
HlUman.  William  W..  526-66-3071. 
Hlme.  Douglas  N..  515-48-0181. 
Hlmes,  David  A.,  Jr.,  022-38-2544. 
Hinch,  Nicholas  J.,  024-34-6720. 
Hlnchey,  John  A.,  621-70-5151. 
Hlndmarsh.  George  R  ,  555-70-2474. 
Hinds.  Robert  S.,  416-58-7709. 
Hines.  Larry  W..  238-68-0482. 
Hinesley.  Fredrick  L.,  309-38-8002. 
Hinkle,  Charles  W.,  510-42-8238. 
Hlnton.  Larry  H.,  340-68-1834. 


Hinton.  WUllam  S.,  Jr.,  079-36-8189. 
Hlpsley,  Steven  R..  213-46-3200. 
Hlronaga.  Alvln  T..  575-48-0196. 
Hish,  Uoyd  R..  228-62-9533. 
Hltcs.  Daniel  P..  270  42  2600. 
Hobblns.  WUllam  T..  172-36-8417. 
Hobbs.  Ervin  R.,  516-60-1647. 
Hobert,  Robert  W..  482-80-6688. 
Hobllt,  Frederic  H.,  527-74-2883. 
Hobson.  John  E.,  308-44-9951. 
Hodges,  Warren  J..  Jr..  240-70-6701. 
Hodges,  William  R.,  567-80-8629. 
Hodgson,  Gordon  M.,  579-62-3822. 
Hodson,  Harold  J.,  419-58-1086. 
Hoe,  Gary  L..  404-86-6818. 
Hoenninger.  Augustine  R..  Ill,  520-52-8689. 
Hoerter.  George  J.,  Jr..  521-86-3234. 
Hofer,  George  E.,  521-64-3031. 
Hoff,  Cari  C,  040-42-5210. 
Hoff,  Larry  A.,  558-70-9628. 
Hoffman,  Charles  W.,  103-36-3233. 
Hoffman,  Darrell  A.,  156-36-5127. 
Hoffman,  Edward  G..  526-62-3963. 
Hoffman,  Lawrence  H..  Jr.,  158-34-4208. 
Hoffman,  Michael  P.,  459-76-7647. 

Hoffman,  Robert  L.,  228-62-2186. 

Hoffman,  Robert  A.,  025-36-9849. 

Hoffpaulr,  Glrard,  ni.  435-88-6641. 

Hogan.  Jimmy  D..  233-88-3179. 

Hogan.  Michael  L.,  481-52-1118. 

Hogan,  Patrick  M..  469-50-8660. 

Hoge,  Carl  C,  160-38-6542. 

Hoge,  WUUam  H..  232-72-2583. 

Hogge.  Robert  M..  624-54-2466. 

Hoghaug,  Jon  A.,  477-50-4828. 

Hohberger.  Todd  H.,  090-38-8521. 

HokAnson,  Gary  E.,  531-48-6683. 

Holaday.  WUUam  W.,  247-76-9128. 

Holbrook,  Larry  J..  422-60-0730. 

Holcombe,  David  E.,  418-60-4176. 

Holden,  PhUlp  C.,  470-48-8180. 

Holder.  Prank  O..  Jr..  461-78-9812. 

Holland,  Charles  R..  234-72-4065. 

Holland.  Robert  W..  427-76-3494. 

Holland,  Stephen  L..  408-70-6610. 

Hollenbeck.  James  D.,  468-48-4597. 

HoUlday,  Charles  R..  578-58-5895. 

HoUiday,  Stephen  H.,  461-80-8548. 

HoUlker,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  212-46-7459. 

HoUinger.  Gerald  G.,  502-46-3279. 

HoUJes,  Lee  T.,  160-40-5570. 

HoUums.  Gary  P.,  260-72-4222. 

Holmes,  Charles  P.,  202-38-5172. 

Holmes.  David  L..  456-72-5603. 

Holmqulst.  John  D.,  Jr.,  539-40-2453. 

Holt.  James  W.,  Jr.,  522-54-8486. 

Holt,  William  H.,  562-54-6592. 

Homan,  Edward  L.,  419-54-7332. 

Homrlg.  David  W..  573-58-3654. 

Honaker,  Raymond  R.,  311-46-7976. 

Honea,  WUllam  R..  557-60-7943. 

Honig,  Paul  M..  463-72-3390. 

Hood.  Charles  S.,  255-72-7394. 

Hood,  Dennis.  166-38-5551. 

Hood,  Herman,  465-88-7179. 

Hooks,  Floyd  A..  238-66-0809. 

Hooten,  Thomas  P.,  418-52-8886. 

Hopp.  Larry  L.,  311-50-4126. 

Hopper,  John  D.,  Jr.,  521-70-6003. 

Hopson,  Hunter  S.,  Jr.,  280-42-0450. 

Horacek,  Jack  W..  448-48-1493. 

Horkovlch,  James  A..  123-38-4046. 

Horlbeck,  Gary  R.,  527-84-5907. 

Horn.  Stephen  M.,  184-38-9131. 

Hombaker.  David  M  ,  028-38-2794. 

Hornburg.  Hal  M..  455-72-6838. 

Home,  John  K.,  247-80-4749. 

Horton,  James  T.,  255-64-6562. 

Horton.  Terry  D..  483-70-0078. 

Hosack.  Harold  W.,  Jr.,  332-36-9443. 

Hosch,  WUUam.  Jr.,  438-64-8460. 

Hosklns.  James  A..  482-60-8090. 

Hosklns,  Thomas  R.,  511-48-8077. 

Hosmer,  Douglas  M.,  089-36-0931. 

Hotaling.  Robert  R..  Jr  ,  043-36-8217. 

Houghland,  Richard  D.,  322-42-0309. 

Houghton,  Ernest  J.,  in,  288-40-3336. 

Howard,  George  W.,  457-80-3377. 

Howard,  John  S.,  068-38-6927. 

Howe,  Everitt,  W.,  Jr.,  524-80-2733. 

Howe,  Gary  S..  018-38-0033. 
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Howe.  Rotert  M.,  Jr..  552-60-5272. 
Howell.  B»sco  R.,  in,  576-48-6462. 
HoweU,  Lawrence  D..  Jr.,  272-40-6789. 
Howland.  Walter  T.,  110-34-6822. 
Howman.  Paul  D..  273-40-8673. 
Howry.  J^mes  E..  172-36-8432. 
Hoyt,  Wilfred  P..  440-46-6981. 
Hrenak.  \«ncent  J..  396-42-5117. 
Hrlz.  Andrew,  in.  296-40-5891. 
Hubbard.jcarl  J.,  in.  561-62-5057. 
Hubbard.  Michael  T.,  567-52-3648. 
Hubbard.  Ronald  P  .  472-52-6747. 
Huber.  Be^iedlct  E.,  Jr..  215-46-8745. 
Huber.  Jaines  M..  374-52-6124. 
Hubert.  Cparles  D..  UI.  189-36-9214. 
Huchlngs^n.  William  P..  430-86-9526. 
Huddleston.  Andrew  F.,  Jr..  406-62-4449. 
Huddlestqn,  Taylor  J.,  460-80-3155. 
Hudnall.  lUklph  M..  428-80-2954. 
Hudson,  Ijonald  W  ,  459-50-6566. 
Hudson.  lobert  A.,  282-44-0985. 
Hudson,  Timothy  D..  239-72-9618. 
Hudson,  \aillam  J.,  011-28-0791. 
Hudson,  William  R.,  448-44-4637. 
Huey,  Joel  L.,  496-62-7549. 
Huff.  Rob(irt  C.  432-88-2247. 
Huffman,  Ronald  J.,  312-50-6879. 
Hufnagel,  Alan  E.,  151-34-2886. 
Hufnagel,  Wayne  P.,  527-58-7791. 
Hughes.  Oavld  E.,  200-36-7423. 
Hughes.  Hobert  C,  036-26-9094. 
Hughson.  Jerry  R.,  226-58-0151. 
Hugh.  Wilbur  O.,  273-34-9084. 
Huguley.   rohn  T..  Jr.,  248-76-4572. 
Hukee.  Bjron  E.,  477-54-3990. 
Hull,  Gen  Id  E.,  413-70-2675. 
Himible,  I'orrest  B.,  529-58-2529. 
Hungerbei  !ler,  Henry  L.,  438-66-1580. 
Hunt,  AU^n  W.,  244-68-9417. 
Hunt.  Datld  J.,  243-76-1141. 
Hunter,  Ofdrlc  V.,  Jr.,  420-66-0444, 
Hunter,  J^es  L.,  485-52-8616. 
Hunter.  Ttiomas  R.,  524-68-3502. 
Huntlngt4n,  Dean,  527-62-8871. 
Hurst,  An^old  E.,  Jr..  524-50-0567. 
Hurt,  Michael  G.,  498-4»-1352. 
Hurwltz,  ilteven.  157-32-4695. 
Huskey.  Lison  O.,  410-68-8728. 
Hutchersott,   Richard  N.,  405-56-3070. 
Hutchesor .  Donald  W..  497-50-2109. 
Hutchins.  Duane  L..  560-64-6584. 
Hutchinson,  James  N.,  Jr..  314-46-2281. 
Hutchison,  James  D.,  481-54-6906. 
Hutchison.  Keith  D.,  350-36-5413. 
Hutchison,  Wendell  W.,  Jr.,  520-50-3371, 
Hutt,  Edwird  C,  Jr.,  567-64-5889. 
Hyman.  Ddh  V..  462-66-7200. 
Hythecker   Norman  L..  483-54-2504. 
Ibarra.  Hi  mberto.  457-68-5263. 
Ideker.  Lester  H.,  Jr.,  513-48-1381. 
Immernoau,  Perry  M.,  103-36-0782. 
Ingersoll,  Howard  J..  530-28-9643. 
Ingold,  Richard  R.,  510-46-1500. 
Ingram.  S:ott  D.,  523-70-2898. 
Ingwersen  William  H„  553-68-2336. 
Innes,  Anilrew  J.  P.,  312-42-3786. 
Innes,  Richard  G.,  053-38-0259. 
Iris.  Benjimin  W..  III.  018-34-3648. 
Isaacson,  flonald  A..  511-44-2010. 
Isbell,  Rokert  J.,  422-62-2992. 
Ittner.  Da  i lei  R.,  547-76-0815. 
Itzen,  Beriard  I.,  531-42-9396. 
Ivan,  Wayne  A.,  547-84-5032. 
Jack.  Abrim  P.  288-34-8833. 
Jackson.  iJexander,  459-72-8070. 
Jackson.  (  harles  A.,  345-40-1742. 
Jackson.  (Iharles  H.,  461-62-6131. 
Jackson.  .  ames  A.,  Jr.,  566-60-9786. 
Jackson.  James  M.,  III.  585-14-9311. 
Jackson.  Kenneth  E.,  248-78-2362. 
Jackson.  Uichael  E.,  298-38-1001. 
Jackson.  IhllUp  L.,  466-72-2849. 
Jackson.  Itonald  N..  474-64-3375. 
Jacobs.  Diivid  M..  438-64-7056. 
Jacobs,  Jchn  J.,  Jr..  184-36-3286. 
Jacobs,  L«D  R.,  543-46-5878. 
Jacobs,  Ptul  L..  421-64-5461. 
Jacobs.  R<  bert  H.,  295-42-5621. 
Jacobsen.  Douglas  L..  528-56-5788. 
Jacobsen.  William  P..  086-36-2916. 
Jacobson,  James  O.,  626-70-4413. 


Jacobson,  John  M.,  616-42-7694. 
Jacobson,  Raymond  H.,  Jr.,  526-66-0749. 
James,  George  M.,  603-52-8777. 
James,  Robert  £.,  261-76-3176. 
James,  WUllam  C,  497-50-8431. 
Jamison,  John  W.,  204-40-1800. 
Jansen,  Thomas  V.,  505-54-8146. 
Japs,  Herbert  D.,  474-44-8366. 
Jardon,  Reginald  L.,  621-66-7698. 
Jaskolka,  Chester  W.,  010-34-6296. 
Jaskolskl.  Srvin  P.,  369-46-6826. 
Jasper,  WUllam  A.,  139-34-5868. 
Jastrebski,  Zygmund  R.,  667-64-5000. 
Jefferies,  WUllam  J.,  214-44-9304. 
Jeffreys,  Richard  T.,  371-48-2422. 
Jenneskens,  Hubert  A.,  617-52-6768. 
Jennings,  Norwood  L.,  262-66-3870. 
Jensen,  Owen  E.,  341-38-4666. 
Jensen,  Robert  W.,  528-66-9110. 
Jensen,  Thomas  C,  608-56-6213. 
Jensen,  V.  Seth,  629-62-6966. 
Jemigan,  Charles  J.,  Ill,  447-44-3165. 
Jernigan,  George  C,  ni.  460-72-6267. 
Jeske,  James  C,  170-36-2086. 
Jess,  James  E.,  644-48-1516. 
Jessup,  Edwin  H.,  139-40-9466. 
Jessup,  Robert  H.,  081-36-0343. 
Jester,  Bennie  L.,  418-62-0860. 
Jette,  Walter  P.,  019-34-4362. 
Jewett,  Thomas  D.,  319-34-9954. 
Joachim,  David,  463-70-0795. 
Jobson,  Earl  R.,  136-38-5094. 
Joerger,  Joseph  J.,  653-58-9517. 
Johannes,  John  N.,  475-48-9699. 
Johns  Frank  J.,  195-30-5632. 
Johns,  WUllam  E.,  661-72-1058. 
Johnson,  Arlo  B.,  549-68-9979. 
Johnson,  Barry  D.,  470-42-4630. 
Johnson,  Bradford  P.,  531-40-635U. 
Johnson,  Byron  O.,  509-50-1026. 
Johnson,  Charles  M.,  484-52-2205. 
Johnson,  Clark  C,  722-06-1862. 
Johnson,  Dale  L.,  477-54-7445. 
Johnson,  Dennis  P.,  104-36-6040. 
Johnson,  Dion  W.,  158-38-1461. 
Johnson,  Donald  E.,  331-38-1011. 
Johnson,  Donald  R.,  535-46-9249. 
Johnson,  Gary  E.,  243-80-2319. 
Johnson,  Glenn  R.,  400-60-4143, 
Johnson,  Harry  P.,  411-72-5304. 
Johnson.  Henry  B.,  Ill,  219-46-6693. 
Johnson,  Henry  T.,  412-70-9869. 
Johnson,  Herbert  H.,  in,  146-36-1565. 
Johnson,  Hubert  O.,  Ill,  224-68-3488. 
Johnson.  James  A.,  233-74-7596. 
Johnson,  James  L.,  in,  061-40-0343. 
Johnson.  James  M.,  502-25-5136. 
Johnson,  James  M..  430-82-2865. 
Johnson,  James  M.,  Jr.,  577-66-1215. 
Johnson.  James  R..  090-26-5996. 
Johnson.  Jeffrey  W.,  514-42-4328. 
Johnson,  John  C,  396-46-0671, 
Johnson,  Larry  R..  480-54-4678. 
Johnson.  Lee  S.,  617-50-1483. 
Johnson.  Melvln  N..  256-70-6080. 
Johnson,  Norman  E.,  093-34-8310. 
Johnson,  Randall  L..  521-66-3615. 
Johnson.  Robert  A..  360-32-6288. 
Johnson.  Robert  E..  Jr.,  247-80-7105. 
Johnson.  Robert  H..  249-76-4159, 
Johnson.  Robert  L..  299-40-7419. 
Johnson.  Robert  W..  582-98-0408. 
Johnson,  Silas  R.,  Jr..  261-72-2407. 
Johnson.  Terry  W..  543-46-8638. 
Johnson,  Wayne  D.,  502-52-5467. 
Johnson.  William  R..  n.  521-56-8635. 
Johnson.  Wllma  C.  405-56-7039 
Johnston.  Dennis  A.,  658-62-5298. 
Johnston,  John  H.,  251-68-7489. 
Johnston.  Kent  R.,  614-44-6706. 
Johnston.  Lawrence  D.,  446-46-1244. 
Johnston.  Robert  M..  529-62-5886, 
Johnston.  Roland  W..  512-44-6845. 
Jones,  Allen  A.,  543-54-2319. 
Jones.  Allen  L..  273-40-7128. 
Jones.  Charles  D..  453-74-8766. 
Jones,  Charlie  E.,  447-46-2628. 
Jones.  David  M  .  430-68-5851. 
Jones.  Finch  M..  Jr..  554-72-5287. 
Jones.  James  P..  262-72-3968. 
Jones,  Jimmle  O.,  538-40-7642. 


Jones,  Keith  W.,  Jr..  362-34-2836. 
Jones,  Lafayette  J.,  Jr.,  229-68-5462. 
Jones,  Laurence  M.,  449-84-2027. 
Jones,  Louis  H.,  356-38-8321. 
Jones,  Michael  T.,  212-46-1662. 
Jones,  Peter  D,,  158-36-2876. 
Jones,  Peter  E.,  043-40-9189. 
Jones,  Richard  H.,  527-62-7984. 
Jones,  Rick  B.,  301-38-6716. 
Jones,  Robert  O.,  614-44-6686. 
Jones,  Robert  G.,  449-80-2906. 
Jones,  Robert  R.,  586-10-0526. 
Jones.  Robert  T.,  061-36-0641. 
Jones,  Rodney  P.,  076-36-3739. 
Jones,  Ronald  B.,  411-66-6631. 
Jones,  Ronald  R..  305-42-6432. 
Jones,  Ronald  W.,  250-76-1994. 
Jones,  Samuel  M.,  450-74-8966. 
Jones.  Terry  R.,  660-64-1968. 
Jones,  Theron  R.,  423-60-9003. 
Jones,  Thomas  M.,  621-68-7802. 
Jordan,  James  P.,  090-34-7064. 
Jordan,  WUllam  A.,  577-S6-2816. 
Jorgenson,  Gary  A..  476-50-8846. 
Joseph.  Gilbert  W..  067-36-1376 
Joseph,  Steven  O.,  370-46-2608. 
Josue,  Daniel  P.,  637-44-2426. 
Joy,  Harold  S.,  509-52-2624. 
Joyal,  Robert  L.,  003-32-0246. 
Judas,  Robert  A,   267-76-9288. 
JuUch,  Arnold  L.'.  632-46-7153. 
Justice,  Joseph  C,  419-56-1833. 
Justin,  Joseph  E..  151-34-9440. 
Juvrud,  Lawrence  O.,  284-40-1090. 
Kftcena,  Thomas  J.,  360-36-4486. 
Kadlsh,  Ronald  T.,  177-38-0901. 
Kahl,  George  G.,  IH,  064-34-6829. 
Kahler,  James  W.,  388-44-6335. 
Kahley.  Thomas  C,  508-64-4261. 
Kaiser,  Donald  P..  366-36-2887. 
Kaiser,  John  V.,  Jr.,  657-60-1616. 
Kalinowski,  Leonard  E..  Jr.,  348-36-3616. 
Kallnowskl,  Sharon  A.,  372-44-9253. 
Kalisky,  Peter  J.,  054-38-9417. 
Kamp,  Ralner  W..  175-36-9558. 
Kamrath,  Roger  A.,  468-48-7667. 
Kandler,  Raymond  A..  389-60-0167. 
Kane,  Prank  J.,  HI,  171-34-3593. 
Kanlkeberg,  Gary  D.,  538-46-9589. 
Karcewski,  Donald  J.,  468-60-8067. 
Karie,  Donald  D.,  Jr.,  234-70-6362. 
Kamer,  Robert  J.,  126-36-3668. 
Karnoupakls,  Victor  L.,  235-72-5952. 
Karpicus,  Michael  D.,  in,  028-40-1498. 
Kasbeer,  Charles  I.,  Jr..  330-36-8305. 
Kaslk,  Kxirt  H..  347-38-5341. 
Kaspar,  Gary  L.,  506-66-8987. 
Kassen,  WiUlam  C.  306-46-7009. 
Katnik,  Dana  R.,  561-70-1954. 
Kaufman,  Robert,  169-36-9314. 
Kaye,  Michael  J.,  308-46-2516. 
Keady,  Joseph  P.,  Jr..  016-34-2274. 
Keams,  Brian  D.,  576-46-7062. 
Keck,  Thomas  J.,  001-34—7294. 
Keeler  Francis  W.,  Jr.,  573-68-9648. 
Kehoe,'  Michael  J.,  390-44-8616. 
Kehres,  John  W.,  138-26-9624. 
Keller,  Harris,  163-36-8466. 
Keller,  William  C,  535-38-4806. 
Kelley,  Philip  N.,  461-70-0260. 
Kellner,  Edward  O.,  Jr.,  307-60-8311. 
KeUs,  Richard  E.,  095-38-9124. 
Kelly,  Barry,  120-32-4003. 
KeUy,  Darby  J.,  028-38-0261. 
KeUy,  Dennis  P.,  607-58-7730. 
Kelly,  Dwlght  H.,  528-54-4533. 
Kelly,  Edward  H.,  432-66-4925. 
Kelly,  John  A.,  233-76-8086. 
Kelly,  John  W.,  Jr.,  441-48-7179. 
Kelly,  JuUann  L.,  102-34-5146. 
Kelly,  Kenneth  D.,  265-84-0067. 
Kelly,  Marsden  G.,  Jr.,  559-62-7969. 
Kelly,  Michael  J..  Jr.,  133-34-8842. 
Kelly,  Rodney  P.,  337-36-8032. 
Kelso,  James  V..  in,  312-48-9944, 
Kelso,  Thomas  N.,  412-70-7773. 
Kemp,  Charles  S.,  257-68-9618, 
Kemp,  Richard  C,  530-30-2250. 
Kemper,  Donald  W.,  Jr.,  520-50-7565. 
Kendall.  Thomas  R.,  654-62-9516. 
Kennedy,  Alan  J.,  143-40-7343. 
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Kennedy,  Charles  D.,  235-66-7343. 
Kennedy,  Lexle  J.,  431-64-1998. 
Kennedy,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  290-44-9644. 
Kenney,  Matthew  P.,  532-44-2916. 
Kennington,  Thomas  K.,  075-32-7318. 
Kent,  Charles  M.,  544-40-1282. 
Kent,  John  A.,  Jr..  416-56-4283. 
Kent,  Tommy  J..  441-46-8195. 
Kenty,  John  J.,  454-80-9336. 
Kerchner,  William  C  .  334-38-1081. 
Kerecman.  Daniel  L..  172-36-4100. 
Kern.  Jere  W.,  507-52-9942. 
Kesler,  Patrick  P.,  496-50-6256. 
Kettlehut.  Allan  J.,  531-42-9300. 
Keys.  James  H.,  530-28-3852. 
Keyserllng,  Steven,  247-80-8459. 
Khalar,  Richard  A..  395-48-3013. 
Kldd,  John  B.,  Jr  ,  521-66-7065. 
Klefel,  Thomas  E.,  501-52-7104. 
Klhle,  Lowell  E.,  501-52-7380. 
KUand,  John  W.,  475-46-6470. 
Kllanowski,  Samuel  J.,  477-48-7905. 
KlUebrew.  Kerry  E.,  413-76-0652. 
Klllian,  Quentin  N.,  460-80-5296. 
Kim,  John  S.  S  ,  576-44-0898. 
Kimple,  Peter  C,  188-36-6369. 
Klnde,  John  E.,  566-78-9387. 
King,  Don  R.,  412-74-5744. 
King,  Eddie  M.,  423-56-5963. 
King,  Jon  N  ,  517-54-2849. 
King,  Leon  G.,  477-48-9212. 
King,  Michael  E.,  324-38-6183. 
King,  Michael  G.,  227-70-4645. 
King,  Michael  H.,  029-34-0172. 
Kingston,  John  C,  103-36-8726. 
Kinnan,  Timothy  A.,  197-36-5802. 
Klpperman.  Mark  C.  549-74-2626. 
Klrchner,  Randal  R..  029-34-7977. 
Kirk,  William  T.,  Jr  .  212-48-3644, 
Kirkland,  Gregory  G.,  565-64-2719. 
Kirkwood.  Robert  W.,  176-36-9508. 
Kirscher.  James  R.,  537-42-0732. 
Klrschner,  Frank  D  ,  078-40-3545. 
Kitchen,  James  L.,  276-42-3216. 
Kittle,  James  L.,  429-84-2377. 
Klttleson,  John  D.,  207-34-3947. 
Kl^must,  John  A..  Jr  .  141-40-3643, 
Klein,  John  D.,  057-36-2286. 
Kleiner,  Eric  J.,  373-46-7040. 
Klick,  Harold  E.,  436-62-8756. 
Kllmas,  Thomas  A.,  098-38-8192. 
Klippert,  Donald  A.,  505-60-1366. 
Klovstad,  ry>nald  W.,  453-70-7162. 
Klungseth,  Terry  J,,  503-52-0265. 
Knapp,  Robert  B.,  336-36-4604. 
Knarr,  Charles  R.,  176-36-8911. 
Kneece,  John  E.,  251-76-6682. 
Knleriem,  Phillip  H.,  426-90-8720. 
Knight,  Duane  W.,  661-70-1870. 
Knight,  James  E.,  421-52-3733. 
Knight.  William  T.,  270-40-0935. 
Knipe,  Wesley  E.,  348-38-9746. 
Knltt,  David  A.,  461-68-7260. 
Knott,  WiUlam  J  ,  III,  263-88-95ill. 
Knouff.  Warren  I..  093-40-3745. 
Knutson.  Darrel  R..  387-38-4020, 
Koczur,  Manfred,  516-50-3294. 
Koehler.  James  W.,  568-62-0010, 
Koehn,  Dennis  L.,  446-46-4376. 
Koehrsen.  Bernal  P.,  Jr.,  192-38-1824. 
Koenig,  Emll  H.,  Ill,  452-74-3392. 
Koenig,  George  G.,  082-34-0986. 
Koenig,  Michael  J.,  450-72-3648. 
Koermer,  James  P.,  217-50-7290, 
Kohn,  Brian  J,,  469-50-6008. 
Kolasinski,  William  E.,  118-32-6122. 
Kolet,  Steven  A.,  181-36-2426. 
KoUer,  Duncan  G  ,  136-40-3345. 
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Marr,  Richard  C.  510-48-7846. 
Marsh,  Cary  R.,  380-46-9560. 
Marsh,  Howard  E..  Jr.,  314-44-1016. 
Marsh,  Thomas  C,  380-44-6933. 
Marshall.  Bruce  E..  536-74-1383. 
MarshaU,  Marlon  A.,  677-84-1633. 
Marshall,  William  D..  317-44-8111. 
Marston,  Edwin  W..  011-32-7647. 
Martens,  Daniel  P.,  502-48-2361. 
Martin,  Craig  S.,  548-64-2685. 
MarUn.  Franklin  P.,  Ill,  351-36-8436. 
Martin,  Fred  E.,  238-72-3277. 
Martin.  George  E.,  Jr.,  176-36-8052. 
Martin.  Gilbert.  523-66-8683. 
MarUn,  Gregory  S..  675-60-6337. 
Martin.  James  R.,  520-50-3969. 
Martin.  John  M..  043-36-7469. 
Martin,  Marvin  L.,  498-52-2158. 
Martin,  Nerval  D..  409-74-3802. 
Martin,  Richard  P.,  261-70-4186. 
Martin,  Roger  T.,  561-64-9683. 
Martin.  Terry  L.,  293-44-5038. 
Martin,  Thomas  C,  329-38-9027. 
Martin.  Victor  M.,  419-66-5810. 
Marvel,  Hynson  H..  Jr..  203-34-1344. 
Marzlnke,  David  H.,  555-62-1562. 
Marzolino,  Phillip  S.,  447-40-6169. 
Maschue,  Stephen  G..  213-42-7747. 
Maskell,  Dean  E..  565-64-9767. 
Maskll,  Kenneth  T.,  Jr.,  212-48-6601. 
Mason.  William  C,  262-88-1190. 
Massen,  Mark  A.,  557-70-6416. 
Massey,  Jack  L.,  510-42-2779. 
Masson,  Dennis  R.,  037-28-5972. 
Mastascusa.  Joseph  J..  042-36-1170. 
Masters,  Bobby  K.,  454-62-5503. 
Masters,  Russell  M.,  Jr.,  284-40-8491. 
Masterson,  Michael  D.,  Jr.,  262-76-6477. 
Matema,  Robert  D.,  302-42-2648. 
Matheny,  Raymond  P.,  475-46-8794. 
Mathlas,  Darryll  A.,  346-36-4892. 
Mathls.  James  A.,  434-72-6310. 
Matles,  Ronald,  131-32-7240. 
Matson,  Arthur  R.,  107-36-7653. 
Mattingly.  Jack  D..  294-36-5130. 
Mauchllne,  Chester  H.,  585-03-5454. 
Maxey,  Edward  G.,  Jr  ,  228-66-3479. 
Maxwell.  Mark  D..  523-48-2787. 
May,  Fred  L..  Ill,  457-70-7032. 
May.  Gary  A..  521-66-3187. 
May.  John  W..  129-28-5885. 
May,  Michael  G.,  540-52-1039. 
May,  Thomas  E.,  226-62-9637. 
Mayes.  Lawrence  R.  503-48-8077 
Mayfield.  Bobby  J.  414-74-9406 
Mayfleld.  Gary  D.  432-84-1331. 
Mayfleld.  Wayne.  242-72-8747. 
Mavnard.  Harold  W  .  389-42-6547. 
McCabe.  Ronald  D..  532-50-9084. 
McAfee.  Regis  S..  171-36-1115. 
McAllister.  Donald  C.  153-34-7626 
McAndrew.  William  P.,  in.  515-46-4241. 
McAndrews.  George  R..  265-74-3916. 
McAuliffe.  Daniel  M..  497-44-8860. 
McBrlde.  Frederick  M..  Jr  .  176-40-3749. 
McCabe.  Daniel  J  .  HI.  173-36-1099. 
McCabe.  Scott  P..  212-46-3022. 
McCall.  Michael  P..  186-38-7139. 
McCalim.  Donald  R..  199-32-5034 
McCants.  Walter  O..  248-70-3905. 
McCarl.  Richard  A  .  261-72-9644. 
McCamey.  Michael  J..  484-54-4783. 
McCarthy,  Michael  J..  392-46-5201. 
Mccarty.  Deryl  S  .  537-46-3060. 
Mccarty.  Richard  G  .  205-34-5687. 
McAuley.  Ira  D  .  460-78-2270. 
McClaln,  Stephen  M..  291-40-9211. 
McClanathan.  John  A..  Jr..  364-48-6448. 
McClarney.  Wlnton  P..  454-64-0204. 
McClaugherty.  James  M..  Jr..  227-74-6443. 
McClay,  Michael  R..  021-34-4816. 
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McCllsh,  Paul  S.,  647-64-0934. 
McCloud.  David  J.,  557-62-2670. 
McCloy.  Thomas  M.,  585-09-3051. 
McCluer.  Jerry  W.,  279-42-5198. 
McClure.  Dennis  S..  348-34-5602. 
McClurg.  WUllam  L.,  Jr.,  045-36-3319. 
McCormack.  James  L.,  020-30-6265. 
McCormlck.  Frank  K.,  134-38-6274. 
McCurry.  Larry  G..  412-72-9611. 
McCoy.  Gary  L..  230-54-3368. 
McCoy.  Jarell  V.,  458-56-7999. 
McCoy.  Norman  C,  457-68-5970. 
Mccracken,  Guy  P.,  617-54-5663. 
Mccracken,  Michael  S..  217-48-0508. 
McCrary,  William  M.,  420-62-0726. 
McCree,  William  A.,  Ill,  266-80-5726. 
McCoUough,  William  P.,  331-36-3345. 
McDanlel,  William  T..  Jr.,  330-56-9911. 
McDermott.  Robert  M.,  016-34-2174. 
McDermott,  Wayne  D..  230-56-9378. 
McDonald.  Elden  S..  285-38-3664. 
McDonald,  Jerald  A..  533-44-1746. 
McDonald,  John  D.,  527-58-1672. 
McDonald.  Richard  C,  550-62-8026. 
McDonald.  Robert  A..  266-72-3875. 
McDonald,  Thurman  D.,  306-50-0149. 
McDonald.  William  P..  506-56-8943. 
McDonald,  John  C,  600-48-2141. 
McDonough,  Robert  T.,  498-60-6647. 
McDowell,  Robert  K..  506-60-7301. 
McEachron,  Clayton  H.,  094-38-4985. 
McEwen,  James  A..  430-80-2030. 
McFarland.  Michael  A..  477-50-5245. 
McGalllard,  Michael  R.,  433-70-3830. 
McOee.  Jerry  E.,  253-78-2020. 
McGee,  Robert  A.,  559-76-3343. 
McGee.  Stuart  R..  106-38-7239. 
McOlasson,  Allan  J  .  544-60-5552. 
McGrady.  Lloyd  W.,  226-62-5944. 
McGrath,  Stephen  G.,  199-32-6115. 
McGrath,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  032-34-7927. 
McGregor,  Quentln  J.,  140-38-4382. 
McGregor.  Roland  A.,  429-66-9747. 
McGregor,  Roy  S.,  146-36-1721. 
McOuffle,  Glenn  A.,  419-60-4687. 
McGuire,  Fredrick  T.,  320-40-8969. 
McGulrk,  Dennis  P..  189-38-5812. 
McHugh,  Francis  J.,  035-30-5525. 
Mclnnls,  Helene  L.,  362-56-5425. 
Mclntlre,  Carl  A..  HI.  427-76-1527. 
McKee,  Leslie  L.  Ill,  523-70-1591. 
McKee.  Thomas  R.,  419-44-9618. 
McKeever.  William  E..  263-80-2272. 
McKeelar,  Milton  L.,  426-86-4676. 
McKenzle,  Burton  E.,  Jr.,  218-44-3049. 
McKlnney,  William  L.,  629-52-6662. 
McKnight,  Theodore,  522-60-2500. 
McLaln,  Dennis  R.,  006-44-0648. 
McLean.  Jimmy  L..  442-44-0397. 
McLean,  Jon  D.,  388-44-3475. 
McLennan.  Warren  S.,  III.  520-60-4088. 
McLeod.  Robert  J..  003-32-4587. 
McMacken.  Roy  W.,  504-34-4472. 
McMahon,  Gerald  J..  352-40-6688. 
McMurray,  Frederick  C.  518-50-5739. 
McNabb.  Joseph  O.,  Jr..  465-70-7827. 
McNamara.  Michael  T..  103-36-1042. 
McNeese.  Larry  B.,  458-78-3538. 
McNeil,  Joseph  L.,  275-40-3073. 
McNeill.  Malcolm  G..  052-36-1407. 
McNerney.  Larry  J..  547-62-9108. 
McNickle.  Paul  J  .  215-46-3159. 
McNlerney.  David  P..  090-36-2271. 
McPherson.  Carl  L..  302-34-0237. 
McPherson.  Michael  F.,  505-50-7407. 
McPhlllips.  Edward  P..  Jr..  271-42-4879. 
McSwain.  Donald  L..  267-92-6116. 
McSwaln.  Thomas  C  Jr..  226-58-0759. 
McTernan.  Myles  J..  016-38-4477. 
McVeigh.  Georee  M..  Jr..  215-50-1285. 
McWhorter.  Phillip  E  .  497-52-0343. 
McWhorter.  Ted  A..  453-80-3212. 
Mead.  Robert  C.  019-34-3792. 
Meadows.  Carl  D  .  236-68-0555. 
Meadows,  Rov  D..  242-72  8682. 
Meadows.  William  L.  260  66-0478. 
Mears.  Noel  N..  Jr..  554-56-8998. 
Meazell.  Billy  G..  454-74-8137. 
Medford.  Allen  L.,  249-72-2639. 
Medinger.  Joseph  D  .  526-74-8955. 


Medler,  Andrew  P..  105-40-6062. 
Medvedev,  Agu.  131-34-3793. 
Meeboer,  Richard  M..  605-62-8964. 
Meek.  Robert  L..  461-74-1361. 
Meeker,  William  K..  486-48-6660. 
Meeks.  Robert  M.,  240-72-8556. 
Meeks,  Thomas  J.,  249-76-6129. 
Meigs.  Daniel  K.,  Jr.,  243-72-1084. 
Melberg.  Raymond  H.,  Jr..  647-66-1831. 
Melcher,  Edward  P.,  461-80-0304. 
Melhart,  Leonard  J.,  Jr..  212-38-3398. 
Melton,  Dennis  D.,  617-62-7724. 
Melvin,  Michael  P.,  005-46-4982. 
Menarcblk,  Edward  D..  186-34-3035. 
Mendez,  Juan  Q..  428-70-9085. 
Meniettl.  Michael  D.,  318-40-8794. 
Menke,  Lawrence  P.,  479-56-4294. 
Menz,  Manfred,  100-32-6368. 
Menzles,  Walter  P..  Jr.,  548-64-6164. 
Mercer,  James  A..  Jr..  254-48-7149. 
Merldetb,  Edwin  L..  Jr.,  521-66-3212. 
Merlin,  Richard  H..  262-74-8791. 
MerreU,  Larry  D.,  445-42-5660. 
Merritt,  Jerome  E.,  261-66-9688. 
Merten,  Donald  H..  Jr..  612-50-0872. 
Mervosh.  Ted  N.,  176-36-6167. 
Merz,  Edward  W.,  487-64-0992. 
Mescbberger,  Ronald  E.,  317-44-3930. 
Mestemaker,  Michael  J.,  676-54-7691. 
Metzgar,  Dean  E.,  114-34-0069. 
Metzinger,  Gary  D.,  613-46-3071. 
Meyer,  Arnold  A.,  484-48-6797. 
Meyer.  David  J.,  608-56-9754. 
Meyer,  Robert  J.,  294-40-5426. 
Meyer,  Scott  W.,  434-70-9183. 
Meyer,  Thomas  J.,  484-64-2443. 
Meyers,  James  B.,  313-60-1213. 
Michalke.  Arnold  D.,  453-82-5664. 
Michaud,  Michael  A.,  023-34-7258. 
Mlchaud,  Richard  P..  014-36-6884. 
Mickie.  David  B..  433-68-6296. 
Mldtbo,  Richard  D.,  428-96-4724. 
Mlesse.  Douglas  A.,  272-42-9158. 
Might,  Robert  J.,  348-36-6590. 
Mlkolajcik,  Thomas  R.,  041-38-1883. 
Milam,  Jerry  W..  454-72-6426. 
Miles,  David  A..  485-66-6839. 
Mllewski.  MitcheU.  Jr.,  201-32-1935. 
Mllhlser,  Charles  L..  Jr.,  672-64-2993. 
Millar,  Tracy  W..  217-46-6746. 
Miller,  Daniel  E.,  434-64-3762. 
Miller,  David  C,  139-36-6324. 
MiUer.  Duane  M.,  501-50-3493. 
Miller,  Elvon  J.,  456-72-3107. 
Miller.  George  K..  566-50-7666. 
MUler,  George  W.,  439-60-9855. 
Miller.  Glenn  R.,  Jr.,  313-46-6353. 
Miller,  Herman  G..  Jr.,  392-42-8627. 
Miller.  James  E..  Jr.,  262-76-6233. 
Miller,  James  G.,  488-52-4647. 
Miller,  John  E.,  526-54-5037. 
Miller,  John  P..  Jr.,  432-84-2672. 
Miller.  John  R.,  173-36-5733. 
Miller,  John  R.,  Jr..  612-44-1687. 
Miller,  Jon  A.,  390-48-9931. 
Miller.  Kenneth  C,  478-56-0692. 
Miller.  Lawrence.  368-38-5281. 
Miller.  Michael  D.,  279-38-8443. 
Miller,  Michael  J..  252-70-5510. 
Miller,  Michael  J.,  332-40-5087. 
Miller,  Paul  H..  483-52-8991. 
Miller,  Ralph  L..  173-36-2806. 
Miller.  Stephen  A..  417-64-2943. 
Miller.  Thomas  L..  221-26-8903. 
Miller.  Thomas  W  .  392-46-5185. 
Miller,  Walter  J.,  III.  351-36-6085. 
Miller,  WUllam  B.,  179^4-8164. 
Miller,  William  T..  470-54-0982. 
Milllken.  Kent  T..  523-60-0195. 
Million.  Kenneth  M..  075-36-6166. 
Mills,  Bruce  D..  251-70-4644. 
Mills,  Edward  E.,  318-38-4622. 
Mills.  Nathan  B..  Jr..  566-68-6110. 
Mills.  Richard  B  .  232-68-6062. 
Mllner,  Thomas  S.,  256-64-9792. 
Milwer.  Frederick  P..  346-40-0733. 
Mlnchey.  Todd  R..  528-66-9498 
Mloduskl.  Henry  X.,  194-30-5826. 
Mirabello.  Robert  A..  087-38-9129. 
Miravalie,  Donna  M.,  029-34-9134. 


Mlsclasci.  Frank  J..  Jr..  369-44-8191. 
MlBh.  Stephen  C,  521-66-3286. 
Mitchell.  Barry  L.,  213-46-3170. 
Mitchell,  David  A.,  458-72-8662. 
Mitchell,  Douglas  J.,  215-52-7690. 
MitcheU.  Henry  R.,  264-76-3182. 
Mitchell.  John  J..  047-34-0943. 
Mitchell.  John  K..  468-46-9713. 
Mitchell,  Laurence  W.,  Ill,  261-72-2236. 
Mitchell.  Mike  H.,  460-74-7748. 
Mittendorf,  Ehrhard,  III,  266-72-0026. 
Mltzel,  Marvin  E.,  104-36-5169. 
Moat,  James  R..  508-54-2115. 
Mobley.  David  H..  Jr..  257-68-6252. 
Mobley.  Michael  W..  502-50-2863. 
Mobley.  Robert  L.,  Jr  ,  264-64-0669. 
Moe,  William  M..  527-58-9078. 
Moffitt.  Michael  A.,  555-68-6722. 
Moll,  Ronald  R.,  507-54-8156. 
Mollison,  John  C.  Jr.,  507-62-4663. 
Molloy,  Coleman  C,  lU,  405-68-2994. 
Moistad.  James  L.,  391-40-0034. 
Monaghan.  Michael  P..  574-18-1371. 
Monlco,  Paul  D..  524-68-7438. 
Monroe.  James  D.,  115-38-8278. 
Montefusco,  Michael  T.,  Jr.,  124-38-2078. 
Montgomery.  Jimmie  R.,  567-58-7529. 
Monti,  Virgil  v..  Jr.,  284-42-1753. 
Mood,  John  D..  Jr..  366-74-7813. 
Moody.  Glenn  L..  308-42-8980. 
Moody,  Richard  N..  414-74-6709. 
Moody.  Richard  R..  332-36-4149. 
Moody.  Russell  P.,  038-28-0445. 
Moonan.  John  F.,  100-32-8849. 
Moore,  Alvia  W.,  n,  287-38-6144. 
Moore.  Bruce  W.,  364-50-0974. 
Moore,  Douglas  A.,  228-66-8292. 
Moore,  George  P.,  077-34-5033. 
Moore,  James  E.,  319-36-6417. 
Moore,  John  A.,  364-64-6959. 
Moore,  Larry  J.,  267-76-3870. 
Moore,  Lester  R.,  513-46-1756. 
Moore,  Michael  P.,  091-38-6459. 
Moore.  Richard  P..  278-44-8724. 
Moore,  Robert  P..  173-38-7983. 
Moore.  Robert  T.,  181-36-2577. 
Moore.  Ronald  N.,  585-01-1688. 
Moore.  William  P.,  425-94-9750. 
Moores,  Milton  R.,  408-70-4470. 
Moorhead.  Glen  W.,  in,  430-84-6124. 
Morales.  Mario,  Jr  ,  156-34-8334. 
Moran,  Lawrence  L.,  232-60-4870. 
Moravek,  William  D.  K..  387-52-7641. 
Morehouse,  Merl  A.,  366-46-9073. 
Morey,  Richard  J.,  215-52-4059. 
Morgan,  Edward  G..  308-48-4791. 
Morgan,  Felix  E.,  254-74-4813. 
Morgan,  Harry  C,  457-70-8679. 
Morgan,  John  G..  685-07-5051. 
Morgan,  John  O..  241-68-4642. 
Morgan,  Randall  W.,  442-46-3613. 
Morgan,  Stanley,  466-66-1486. 
Morltko,  Michael  K.,  137-38-0698 
Morrell,  Jlnmiey  R.,  436-68-1947. 
MorreU,  Mark  W.,  475-50-5859. 
Morris,  Anthony  A.,  247-86-4585. 
Morris.  Charles  R.,  460-64-9833. 
Morris,  Francis  B.,  567-66-9876. 
Morris,  Gibson,  Jr.,  414-68-4413. 
Morris.  James  T..  046-32-4774. 
Morris,  John  K.,  057-38-1884. 
Morris,  Richard  P.,  357-32-6446 
Morris.  Robert  C,  Jr.,  463-76-4373. 
Morrlssette,  Raymond  P..  444-48-4896. 
Morrow.  George  E.,  435-68-3666. 
Morse,  Arthur  L..  Jr.,  263-74-5913. 
Morse.  Fred  S.,  666-42-0878 
Morthole,  Stuart  E.,  520-52-1457. 
Morvant,  Dane  A.,  436-70-8486. 
Mosbach.  Richard  J  .  482-56-6267. 
Moseley.  Roger  A.,  510-46-4240. 
Moser.  Lawrence  E.,  477-48-1879. 
Moses,  Harold  E  .  Jr  .  308-46-8241. 
Moss,  Andrew  J..  501-52-3497. 
Moss.  Howard  R.,  438-62-7935. 
Moss.  Richard  N  .  079-36-8694. 
Mote.  Albert  S..  546-60-5430. 
Motley.  Alvin.  371-32-1512. 
Mottar.  John  A.,  Jr.,  354-36-3928. 
Motz,  Donald  P.,  149-36-3728. 
Moulthrop,  Roscoe  E..  m,  492-46-5600. 
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Mower.  Jofceph  C,  648-«0-1033. 
Mowrer,  K  urt  C,  338-38-25«2. 
Moyer.  Dale  L..  317-48-0153. 
Moyer,  Su  lan  P..  103-38-0668. 
Moyle.  Gregory  W.,  436-70-0630. 
Moynlhant  Joseph  C.  026-34-1540. 
Mozlngo.  ^loyd  M..  246-52-1516. 
Mrazek,  J^mes  K  ,  Jr.,  226-58-3324. 
Mroslft.  Donald  J.,  471-50-5608. 
Mrozowsk^,  Harry  E..  038-28-0416. 
Mudle.  Chlarles  R..  161-36-1412. 
Mueggenbprg,  Larry  J.,  441-46-7293. 
Mueller,  Dbvld  J..  288-36-8344. 
Mueller,  ^'c^ael  J.,  348-36-2917. 
Mueller,  Timothy  A.,  090-40-2065. 
Mugg,  Richard  D  ,  552-66-7563. 
Mulr.  Robert  W.,  470-50-6566. 
Mulkey,  Dkvld  K.,  460-72-6726. 
Mull,  Rontile  J..  433-64-2742. 
Mullen,  Kfcvln  B.,  132-24-5967. 
MuUer,  William  P..  III.  029-34-6027. 
Munder.  0uy  P.,  489-48-8470. 
Mundy.  Oiorge  R.,  482-52-7130. 
Munger.  Rfabert  A.,  570-58-7362. 
Munlz.  Ed^lmlrc,  454-72-2429. 
Mumi.  Heiry  J..  537-68-8556. 
MunnlngUsff.  Paul,  Jr..  395-46-7949. 
Munoz,  Oiy  P.,  478-44-4893. 
Muralt.  Nltholal  A.,  472-50-1493. 
Muraskl,  Rlobert  J.,  089-36-2041. 
Murdoch.  QMnald  O.,  389-44-9212. 
Murdock,  Joseph  W.,  II,  365-48-7046. 
Murphy,  Dfcnlel  L.,  511-46-6049. 
Murphy,  Dinnls  L..  481-50-1873. 
Murphy,  Jhck  P..  585-09-6453. 
Murphy.  JDhn  D..  482-50-2451. 
Murphy,  Eiitherlne.  026-36-3750. 
Murphy.  Benneth  E..  320-42-6518. 
Murphy.  Robert  O.,  247-86-7569. 
Murr.  Paul  E..  409-76-3453. 
Murrow,  Tirry  R.,  456-70-9851. 
Murtaugh,  Terrance  L.,  480-62-1414. 
Musgrove.  9ary  M..  253-68-6228. 
Musholt,  Sllchael  J.,  430-86-0838. 
Muskus,  Brian  P..  289-40-2731. 
Mutty,  Judth.  048-30-6551. 
Myer,   Robert   R.,   ni,   264-80-9597. 
Myers,  CTei  a  B..  Jr.,  359-38-5168. 
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Powell,  James  G..  523-56-5008. 

Powell.  Philip  A..  314-50-2476. 

Powell.  Raymond  E.,  526-56-3164. 

Powers,  Marcella  V.,  230-62-1498. 
Powers.  Theodore  R.,  Jr.,  262-72-6416. 
Praser.  Donald  E.,  344-38-8626. 
Prater,  Nickey  L..  498-48-7379. 
Prather,  Edgar  J.,  316-44-6162. 
Pratt,  Franklin  L..  237-68-6713. 


Pratt,  SylvU  D..  246-70-8918. 
Pratt,  Thomas  M.,  216-64-6618. 
Preslar.  Kenneth  B.,  411-72-7430. 
Pressley,  Homer  M.,  Jr..  262-68-7196. 
Presuttl.  Anthony  H.,  Jr.,  209-34-4281. 
Prevost,  David  G.,  380-44-3735. 
Prewltt,  Frank  J..  463-70-5176. 
Price,  Justus  V.,  Jr..  453-80-7994. 
Price.  Lyndle  W.,  440-44-3497. 
Price.  Michael  B.,  567-68-7381. 
Price.  MUton  W.,  Jr.,  567-60-3577. 
Price,  Roger  B.  034-32-9111. 
Price,  Wayne  R.,  184-36-3307. 
Prlddy.  Nathem  B.,  468-72-0720. 
Prlddy.  Ronald  N..  249-74-4201. 
Priest.  Robert  O.,  254-70-2287. 
Prtmroee,  Ronnie  L..  252-74-7681. 
Prince,  Randolph  W..  426-88-6076. 
Prlns,  Barry  E.,  370-46-7735. 
Prouty,  James  W.,  536-44-7646. 
Prucha,  Dennis  R..  071-38-2544. 
Pruett.  Charles  E..  306-42-3563. 
Pruitt.  Richard  T.,  Jr.,  225-62-0623. 
Pryze.  Edward  M.,  126-36-8974. 
Pugh,  John  P..  n.  453-82-3616. 
PuUen.  Benjamin  J..  241-66-6490. 
Purdy,  Stephen  O..  129-32-5370. 
Putman,  David  C,  609-48-7480. 
Pyeatt.  Robert  J.,  659-58-3548. 
Pytllk.  WUUam  P..  347-36-6986. 
Quagllano.  hJlchael  A..  143-36-9863. 
Quarrle,  Brian  P.,  353-36-9398. 
Queln.  Dennis,  219-42-6456 
Quetser.  John  L.,  200-34-2228. 
Qulnn,  Andrew  M.,  Jr..  061-36-3291. 
Race.  Mark  S..  202-36-2156. 
Radawlcz.  Richard  C,  044-38-2713. 
RadcUff,  Roger  R.,  513-48-8907. 
Radic,  George  C.  Io9-40-7106. 
Radueg,  Dean  W.,  476-50-0367. 
Radzykewycz,  Dan  T..  215-40-2161. 
Ragglo,  Prank  E.,  562-60-6273. 
Raines,  Norman  W.,  Jr.,  248-68-7745. 

Ralney,  Hal  L.,  409-70-8965. 

Rainwater,  James  B.,  446-44-2070. 

Rakestraw,  Don  W.,  218-44-9348. 

Rakowskl,  Albln  M.,  146-34-9976. 

Ramagos,  David  G.,  586-03-1322. 

Bamelb.  Jeffrey  A..  575-48-4645. 

Ramm.  Peter  E..  464-72-1946. 

Ramoe,  Antonio  J.,  584-14-8604. 

BandaU,  Clarence  C.  528-66-0439. 

Randle,  John  P..  408-76-4208. 

Rankin,  David  H.,  Jr.,  453-70-7679. 

Rankin,  Karen  S.,  551-6O-7066. 

Ransdell.  Kirk  R..  547-60-4693. 

Bansel.  Alfred  D..  501-54-7676. 

Rardln,  George  M.,  278-44-0052. 

Rasch.  Ronald  H.,  121-32-0443. 

Rasco,  Joe  R.,  Jr..  436-70-2160. 

Rasmusson.  Raymond  W.,  050-34-6333. 

Rastetter,  Arthur  L.,  HI,  289-42-6676. 

Rastl,  Jc*n  M.,  486-62-2644. 

Ratcllffe,  Arthur  W.,  in.  101-38-2986. 

Bathgeber,  WUllam  A.,  685-28-3609. 

Ratledge,  Danny  L.,  414-74-1753. 

Ratley,  Griffin  L.,  567-68-2161. 

RaUey,  Lonnie  O.,  ni,  571-60-6866. 

Ratllff.  PhUlip  M..  401-64-9008. 

Rausch,  Arnold  O.,  223-64-3568. 

Rawla,  Piederick  S.,  540-48-8819. 

Rawls.  James  M.,  269-64-4169. 

Ray,  David  L.,  284-36-6368. 

Bay,  Don  H.,  467-70-9723. 

Bay,  James  C,  176-36-1744. 

Ray,  John  C,  441-64-0710. 

Hay,  John  R..  Jr..  284-40-6766. 

Bay,  Leonard  P..  Jr..  466-72-2002. 

Ray,  WUliam  D.,  264-74-8118. 

Baymore.  Peter  K.,  019-34-4762. 

Beagan,  James  M.,  408-72-4786. 

Beale.  John  P.,  224-68-0241. 

Beam.  Barry  L.,  161-38-6130. 

Beaver,  Kenneth  A.,  687-10-3919. 

Beckner.  Bobert  D.,  606-64-4980. 

Redden,  Charles  B.,  496-50-0636. 

Beddy,  John  A.,  317-46-3869. 

Bedlgan.  John  P.,  047-40-4366. 

Bedman.  Charles  R.,  487-48-6642. 

Bedmon,  Donald  L.,  406-56-1641. 

Beece,  Roger  P.,  481-64-6731. 

Beed,  Gary  I..  073-36-9823. 
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Bced.  Bi  ymond  L.,  n,  333-38-8173. 
Reed.  B4y  L..  Jr..  347-80-7849. 
Reed.  Russell  W..  543-50-1933. 
Rees.  Thomas  B.,  Jr.,  336-64-0330. 
Reese.  J^mes  W..  546-66-0383. 
Reeves,  tdward  H..  Jr..  144-38-3938. 
Reger,  Charles  B..  348-76-4737. 
Register,  Perry  L..  366-64-8077. 
Relcta.  Stephen  H.,  349-68-6976. 
Relcbal,  ploseph  C.  Jr..  444  44  7103. 
Ralcbenfcacb,  Paul  J.,  300-38-8081. 
Relchen^perger,  James  P.,  475-48-9326. 
Held.  Cl4rk  O..  366-80-7333. 
Reid.  Do^ld  R.,  315-44-1302. 
Reld.  Olarla  B..  497-46-3499. 
Reid.  Ja^ies  H..  374-43-8149. 

Reld.  Jajt.  433-66-3822. 
Reld.  Pail  A..  585-18-8697. 
Reld.  Rlcjhard  8.,  Jr..  434-S8-8417. 

Relf.  Geitald  P..  393-44-1360. 

Relf,  Jon  P.,  641-63-8463. 

Reiner,  "^roy  D..  546-68-6636. 

Reinosc,  Jorge  E..  648-62-4037. 

Relslnger.  Danny  M..  317-42-4656. 

Relter.  Berwyn  A..  174-38-0870. 

Remy,  TTIomas  J..  004-36-0043. 

Rendon.  Henry  M..  466-66-8857. 

Rennard,  Robert  W..  620-48-8908. 

Renningar,  Warren  H.,  III.  052-38-3439. 

BenquanJ,  Kenneth  S.,  463-70-9316. 

Ress.  Robert  P.,  303-46-7951. 

Reusche.  Robert  L..  U.  369-38-5993. 

Reuwer.  Joseph  L..  Jr..  396-44-1913 

Revere.  Michael  P..  219-48-0072. 

Rewalt,  J^mes  C.  504-50-1144. 

Reyllng.  (tobert  A..  197-36-5838. 

Reynolds,  Dennis  L..  046-40-7349. 

Reynolds,  James  T  .  350-36-3537. 

Reynolds;  Joseph  P.,  069-38-3388. 

Reynolds  J  Kenneth  R,,  299-40-3201. 

Reynolds,  Thomas  J  .  II.  225-70-1881. 

Reynolds,  William  L..  266-72-0360. 

Rhoades.  James  R..  089-36-6667. 

Rhoades.  Robert  J  .  235-76-4002 

Rhode.  Charles  G..  501-52-4673. 

Rhodes.  Jfchn  D..  566-58-7615. 

Rhodes,  tracy,  351-36-8339 

Rhule.  William  L..  II,  493-48-9969. 

Rlanda.  Bfuce  E.,  568-70-1713. 

Rlccardl,  fYederick  V  .  558-60-5249. 

Rice.  Johi  W..  Jr..  229-64-2017 
Rice.  Rlcl^ard  W..  513-38-2591. 
Rice.  Rob  JR.,  in.  453-64-3728 
Rich.  William  R..  531-36-4704. 
Richard.  4oul8  H..  Jr.,  223-62-0811, 
Richards,  iJames  M.,  m,  464-76-9716 
Richards,  jJohn  A.,  431-86-2893 
Richards.  Phillip  E..  437-66-7819. 
Richards.  Stephen  C.  491-46-7111 
Richards.  William  A..  291-42-1746. 
Richardson,  Charles  L.,  258-74-0436. 
Richardson,  Harry  C,  Jr..  228-60-3037 
Rlchey,  CHester  R..  Jr.,  449-72-9762. 
Richmond,  Elmer  R.,  232-64-6032. 
Rlckerson,  Ovid  D..  461-72-5163 
Ricks.  Janes  V..  541-54-7827 
Riddle.  William  P.,  455-70-1901 
Rider,  Wairlck  W.,  520-46-2981. 
Ridlehoov^r.  Robert  A..  418-60-8766 
Rless.  Jact  A..  Jr..  372-48-3022. 
Rlfenburgi  Gerard  L.,  070-38-1471 
Riffel,  Rotfert  J.,  478-52-1556 
Rlggs.  Wajne  D..  543-52-4186. 
Rlghtmyej.  Charles  W  ,  Jr  ,  268-64-0015 
Rima,  Rlcfcard  H.,  481-54-8497. 
Riordan.  ieremiah  C,  220-42-2842 
Ripley,  Jaiies  D  ,  563-58-2755 
Rlppel.  Wjyne  L.,  S0&-44-2478 
Rising.  Stanley  A..  Jr..  514-44-0309 
Risser,  Daily  L..  486-54-2463. 
Rltchey.  Steven  R..  541-52-0262 
Rltchey.  Vernon  S..  149-38-6180. 
Rittenmey^r.  Kenneth  A..  316-44-1019 
Ritter.  Jai^ies  W.,  Jr.,  026-34-7539 
Rittmulleir  Richard  P.,  108-36-8280 
Rivers.  Richard  P.,  209-34-8619 
Roach.  Randall  B.,  457-70-9618 
Roane,  Matk  D.,  540-50-8918. 
Roark,  Da^ld  D..  499-44-5871. 
Roback,  Riymond  P.,  062-36-2407 
Robbert,  iljlbert  A.,  m.  424-66-1906. 
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Robbins.  Earnest  O.,  II.  401-64-3677. 
Roberton,  Donald  J..  575-48-0243. 
Roberts,  Bobby  E.,  244-70-9297. 
Roberts.  Dennis  C,  364-34-2636. 
Roberts.  Harold  I.,  548-62-2966. 
Roberts,  Jackie  L.,  516-60-6322. 
Roberts,  Jeffrey  L.,  527-68-6439. 
Roberts,  Leonard  L.,  504-46-3960. 
Roberts,  Ronald  J..  163-36-0669. 
Robertshaw,  David  J.,  564-60-4953. 
Robertson.  Anthony  A.,  544-60-3351. 
Robertson,  George  A.,  Jr..  301-34-6241. 
Robertson.  Vicki  B.,  169-36-0279. 
Robey,  William  A.,  226-60-9518. 
Robinson,  Charles  G.,  466-66-0229. 

Robinson,  Daniel  H.,  391-42-1871. 

Robinson,  Denver  D.,  432-82-6600. 

Robinson,  James  N.,  042-42-2008. 

Robinson.  John  R..  n,  256-72-0354. 

Robinson.  Lynn  C,  544-52-1254. 

Robinson.  Richard  L.,  458-68-7237. 

Robinson,  Robert  J.,  326-38-2781. 

Robinson,  Roger  D.,  239-72-1467. 

Robison,  Douglas  B..  164-36-0349. 

Roblson,  Joe  E.,  459-54-8997. 

Robson,  Ronald  E.,  518-52-4176. 

Rock.  William  P..  496-52-8009. 

Rockwell.  Blaine  M.,  Jr.,  468-70-3209. 

Rodriguez,  Luis  M.,  443-48-3846. 

Rodrlgueztorres.  Cristobal,  680-88-6739. 

Roe,  John  W.,  288-40-2661. 

Roeber,  David  G..  449-76-1844. 

Rogers,  Barry  C,  261-82-0714. 

Rogers,  Michael  E.,  246-78-6633. 

Rogers,  Robert  L.,  563-52-7329. 

Rogers,  Wallace  H.,  Jr.,  508-54-6384. 

Roget.  Anthony  J.,  457-78-5342. 

Roggero,  Michael  J.,  568-60-2183. 

Rohlflng,  Robert  A.,  332-36-7894. 

Rohman.  Randall  L..  501-54-2946. 

Rohrer,  Richard  J.,  264-66-2145. 

Roll,  David  P..  206-34-0193. 

Roloson,  Diane  E.,  051-3+-4807. 

Romlno,  Leonard  A.,  II,  236-72-7987. 

Rondeau,  Daniel  M.,  520-50-6241. 

Rondeau,  Jacques  A.,  037-28-6107. 

Ronn.  David  L.,  388-53-0493. 

Ronslck,  Eugene  J.,  515-48-1633. 

Roper,  Gary  L.,  348-82-8941. 

R<H>er,  James  E.,  310-52-2038. 

Rosburg,  Kenneth  P..  530-48-8403. 

Rose.  Carl  R.,  241-78-7938. 

Rose,  Eugene  A.,  m,  332-38-8431. 

Rosen.  Harry  W.,  496-60-9036. 

Rosen,  Stanley  G.,  456-82-0880. 

Rosenhammer,  Pranz  G.  A.,  457-70-6407. 
Rosevold,  Gary  L.,  502-64-6080. 
Ross.  Cecil  P..  ni.  567-60-2295. 
Ross,  Patrick  C,  189-36-9028. 
Ross.  Thomas  L..  Jr.,  248-74-4187. 
Rossetti.  Paul,  106-40-6136. 
Rossettl.  Richard  E.,  059-38-1726. 
Roswell.  Donald  P..  014-34-2683. 
Rote,  William  J.,  Jr.,  204-34-8038. 
Roth,  Benjamin  S.,  243-74-3280. 
Roth,  Timothy  A.,  183-38-9337. 
Rorthgeb,  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  534-38-3679. 
Rothschild,  William  J.,  192-38-1217. 
Roulston.  John  A.,  176-38-6849. 
Rountree,  Michael  E.,  261-68-0174. 
Roush.  David  M..  527-68-8474. 
Rowell.  Mark  K.,  040-36-1360. 
Rowles,  Michael  G.,  519-46-1117. 
Rubner,  Carl  J.,  483-56-2885. 
Rudolph,  Franklin  A.,  571-66-7099. 
Rudolph.  Gregory  W.,  631-60-7800. 
Rudy,  Clifford  M.,  506-63-8833. 
Rue.  Robert  C,  393-46-5471. 
Rues,  Dennis  C,  511-43-8646. 
Ruffenach.  Gayle  A.,  476-44-3166. 
Ruffing.  Richard  E.,  319-46-7286. 
Rugglero,  Prancis  X.,  133-36-9901. 
Rukstalis,  Vincent,  365-34-3367, 
Rule,  Robert  P.,  382-44-5605. 
Rummell,  Charles  W.,  509-46-4701. 
Rumple.  Paul  W..  270-40-9414. 
Ruotanen.  Norman  H..  362-60-0641. 
Ruotsala.  Michael  G.,  374-60-4994, 
Rusby,  William  C,  641-56-4275. 
Rush,  Arthur  L.,  179-30-2204. 
Rush.  George  D..  in,  260-78-0678. 


Rusinak,  Vincent  R.,  Jr.,  267-70-4769. 

Russell,  Charles  M.,  336-38-1844. 

Russell.  Donald  L.,  437-73-7430. 

Russell,  Glenn  B.,  136-40-1841. 

Russell,  Herbert  0„  166-40-0766. 

Russell,  Patrick  C,  630-48-7136. 

Russell,  Raymond  B.,  Jr..  193-33-4163. 

Russell,  Robert  E.,  634-66-6969. 

Russell.  Steven  S..  460-73-1933. 

Russell.  William  C,  239-72-9656. 

Russey,  Gary  R.,  450-68-1883. 

Rust,  Alan  L.,  573-66-6928. 

Rustemeyer,  William  G.,  494-42-3644. 

Ruth,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  504-48-4426. 

Ruth.  Robert  L.,  522-60-6658. 

Rutter,  William  E..  296-42-8665. 

Ryan.  Michael  J.,  510-38-6058. 

Rydell.  Carl  M.,  028-38-2256. 

Ryder,  Dennis  R.,  318-38-8146. 

Sack,  Thomas  L.,  222-2S-2186. 

Sackvlllewest.  Arthur  J.,  III.  638-42-0833. 

Saddler.  Donald  G..  462-66-1886. 

Sadowskl.  Charles.  Jr.,  135-42-6692. 

Safley.  Jon'G..  226-58-3259. 

Safrit,  David  M..  243-68-7294. 

Sakal.  Gregory  A.,  193-36-4348. 

Sakole,  Patrick  T.,  228-54-4894. 

Salas.  Jesus  T..  521-70-5153. 

Sallba,  Nasseem  P.  G..  410-78-6542. 

Sallee,  Robert  J..  299-40-0677. 

Salsbury.  Richard  W.,  554-60-7988. 

Salters,  Roger  E.,  251-56-5010. 

Samic,  Dennis  R.,  278-44-3026. 

Sample,  William  A.,  Jr.,  506-56-9681. 

Samples,  Thomas  A.,  258-68-8798. 

Sampsell,  Robert  E.,  180-34-8284. 

Sampson,  James  G..  364-46-3185. 

Sams.  John  B..  Jr.,  252-70-fl470. 

Samson.  David  R..  274-38-2391. 

Samuelson.  Norman  P..  530-24-6869. 

Sandefur,  Jeffrey  C.  048-34-9165. 

Sander,  Edward  P.,  Sr.,  261-76-1813. 

Sander.  John  L.,  103-36-8455. 

Sanders,  George  A..  Ill,  262-58-8362. 

Sanderson,  John  R.,  279-42-6228. 

Sanderson.  Robert  D.,  279-40-3289, 
Sandlln,  Larry  P.,  431-80-6367. 
Sandoval,  Ramon,  Jr.,  450-70-2127. 
Sanger.  Stephen  T.,  293-40-5290. 
Santens,  Jerry  S.,  564-62-7845. 
Santiago,  Hector  P..  683-10-2959. 
Santiff.  William  P.,  089-36-0799. 
Santlllo.  Vincent  J.,  n.  151-40-9670. 
Sargent,  Billie  E..  503-48-2269. 
Sarver.  Joseph  B..  Ill,  416-58-6086. 
Satterthwaite.  John  S..  Jr.,  156-34-2024. 
Saukko,  Wayne  K.,  545-64-5283. 
Saunders,  Jack  D.,  226-60-0696. 
Saunders,  James  W.,  287-40-0564. 
Savage,  Bryan  J..  533-44-7487. 
Savage,  James  W.,  Jr.,  585-12-5504. 
Savage.  Sallie  A.,  158-36-1412. 
Savarda,  James  S.,  277-42-7111. 
Saxton,  Harold  E.,  266-74-7666. 
Sayles,  Greer  C,  478-60-1364. 
Scaife,  William  M.,  327-42-1089. 
Scanlan,  David  H.,  Jr.,  434-76-1978. 
Scanlan.  Thomas  J..  Jr.,  685-30-6436. 
Scarbrough,  Gall  L.,  294-40-7482. 
Schaad,  Richard  M..  056-36-4938. 
Schade.  John  W..  113-30-9790. 
Schaeffer.  Reiner  H..  112-32-9232. 
Schafer.  David  J..  393-44-2898. 
Schaff,  Gary  C.  157-38-1023. 
Schafrlk,  Robert  E.,  272-46-3293. 
Schankel,  Richard  E.,  661-74-0004. 
Scbarenbrook,  Thomas  M..  393-50-6900. 
Scharett,  David  E.,  068-36-0186. 
Scheerer,  Carl  R.,  180-38-6478. 
Scheimer,  Joseph  M..  552-62-0390. 
Schena,  Ronald  A„  034-36-4256, 
Scbenker.  Albert  R.,  Jr.,  143-34-8047. 
Scherer.  David  P..  617-48-7043. 
Scherrer,  John  D..  479-48-4333. 
Schlchtle,  David  R.,  515-40-0093. 
Schlndler,  James  C,  533-46-1609. 
Schlansker,  Robert  E..  228-64-9823. 
Schllck,  James  M..  469-58-9893. 
Schlleman,  Ronald  R.,  501-50-9796. 
Schlueter,  Sandra  M.,  371-60-0933. 
Schmidt.  Kenneth  W.,  516-44-7023. 
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Schmleder,  William  O.,  140-38-4023. 
Schmlesing,  Roy  L..  470-60-0339. 
Schneider,  Gary  N.,  301-40-2803. 
Schneider,  John,  IV,  213-44-1146. 
Schoch.  Michael  P.  A.,  351-32-5802. 
Schoegler.  Thomas  D..  230-54-2943. 
Schoenlng.  Norman  L.,  534-42-0526. 
Schonenberg.  Paul  M.,  077-38-5646. 
Schott.  Douglas  W.,  536-48-0698. 
Schott.  Marvin  A.,  477-50-0757. 
Schramm,  Ted  S.,  337-40-9809. 
Schreck,  Ronald  L ,  548-62-5165. 
Schrlever   John  G.,  461-82-6589. 
Schroyer.  Anthony  J.,  183-32-7992. 
Schryer.  Donald  R..  512-44-3588. 
Schubert.  Charles  W..  Jr.,  465-66-7609. 
Schubert,  Jeffrey  A.,  352-34-2835. 
Schulmeister,  Glenn,  466-76-1418. 
Schultz,  Terry  L..  303-44-8021. 
Schulz.  Byron  L.,  474-50-0330. 
Schuman.  John  W.,  Jr.,  214-44-0492. 
Schuppe,  Thomas  P.,  397-40-6805. 
Schwab,  Joseph  P.,  456-72-2618. 
Schwaller,  Terry  J.,  586-03-1314. 
Schwall,  Arthur  W.,  Jr.,  113-38-2204. 
Schwartz,  Richard  M.,  224-60-7778. 
Schweln,  Robert  G  ,  Jr.,  228-62-9053. 
Schwengels,  Forrest  V.,  n,  312-48-5815. 
Schwenk,  Daniel  G.,  544-56-3713. 
Schwenker,  Duncan  H..  063-36-4006. 
Schwerdt.  Gary  P.,  526-72-0372. 
Scoskle,  Robert  R.,  137-36-1358. 
Scott,  David  M.,  463-82-4064. 
Scott.  Donal  D..  544-46-5608. 
Scott.  Donald  C.  577-62-9265. 
Scott,  Gary  R.,  457-80-3005. 
Scott,  Gavin  D.,  412-76-2725. 
Scott,  Glenn  I..  102-36-3892. 
Scott.  James  H.,  255-56-6661. 
Scott,  James  J.,  167-28-7457. 
Scott,  Michael  L.,  245-78-7124. 
Scott.   Val   L..   400-64-0385. 
ScoviUe,  Paul  A.,  044-36-3613. 
Scraper,  Douglas  D..  501-48-3098. 
Scrlba,  Karl  S..  477-54-7241. 
ScuUy,  Dennis  J..  143-36-1421. 
Seagren,  Nelson  E.,  144-34-2382. 
Scale.  Thomas  B..  453-66-9858. 
Seals,  Wanda  H.,  425-88-9355. 
Seaqulst,  Paul  E..  476-24-4342. 
Searles,  Donald  G.,  020-36-6701. 
Sebren,  aeorge  H  ,  228-62-0668. 
See,  Henry  S..  471-54-4874. 
Seeley.  Edgar  G..  Ill,  262-72-3450. 
Seevers.  James  S.,  235-68-5319. 
Sefchek,  Paul  A.,  141-40-8637. 
Segal,  James  P.,  Jr  ,  135-36-2091. 
Seibert.  Richard  A.,  042-40-3949. 
Seibold.  James  C.  507-56-9783. 
Seld,  Rickey  C,  457-74-9836. 
Selfert.  Charles  W.,  097-38-6800. 
Seifrled.  Thomas  J.,  449-76-6498. 
Selth,  James  P.,  547-66-1918. 
Selby.  Michael  J.,  564-56-8405. 
Self,  Wayne  L.,  246-70-9252. 
Sellg,  Kenneth  R.,  284-36-8511. 
Sellers,  James  D.,  350-40-8385. 
Selman.  Hugh  P.,  511-44-4926. 
Selves,  Michael  D.,  509-50-4785. 
Selvlg,  Dennis  M.,  521-56-5509. 
Sena.  Earl  J.,  276-40-9933. 
Sewell,  George  R.,  256-770-2012. 
Shackelford,   Joseph   H.,   312-46-4148. 
Shafer,  Timothy  E.,  304-52-2478. 
Shaffer,  William  A.,  167-34-6462. 
Shamer,  George  P..  II,  248-88-9278. 
Sharkey,  Timothy  J.,  291-40-7277. 
Sharp,  Gary  W.,  412-68-4068. 
Sharp,  Thomas  W..  236-68-9853. 
Sharpe,  Ervln  C,  Jr..  263-58-4119. 
Shattuck,  Julian  W.,  585-09-7504. 
Shaughnessy,  Thomas  M..  266-82-5785. 
Shaver.  Jlmmle  E.,  371-42-8590. 
Shaver,  Samuel  P.,  159-38-1568. 
Shaw,  Brewster  H..  Jr..  382-44-1182. 
Shaw.  Charles  W..  413-86-2640. 
Shaw.  Graham.  568-64-3178. 
Shaw,  Gregory  R..  356-36-3317. 
Shaw,  Timothy  J..  553-68-7086. 
Shealy,  Ronald  W.,  248-76-4210. 


Shean.  Gregory  M.,  666-73-1314. 
Shearston,  Peter  D.,  019-36-3618. 
Sbedd,  Kenneth  W.,  246-68-9509. 
Sheeran.  Edward  J..  568-62-9148. 
Sheets,  Robrt  H..  560-64-6629. 
Sheffield,  Richard  B.,  089-40-0144. 
Shelton.  David  W..  174-38-3065. 
Shelton.  Gary  M..  184-36-1315. 
Shelton,  Percy  L.,  426-88-4201. 
Shendow,  Jan  W.,  166-34-6219. 
Shepard.  Carl  W.,  Jr.,  564-66-6699. 
Sherer,  Jack  H.,  418-60-6031. 
Sherman,  John  8.,  023-34-2579. 
Sherrlll.  Lawrence  A.,  467-72-1126. 
Sherrill,  Marcus  L.,  309-44-7183. 
Shervals,  Stephen,  Jr..  566-60-7737. 
Sherwood.  Michael  D.,  134-36-7310. 
Shields.  Gary  L.,  387-50-2035. 
Shields,  Kent  L.,  516-46-1309. 
Shields,  Richard  M.,  545-62-9986. 
Shields,  Steven  P..  613-44-8729. 
Shinoskle,  John  J.,  301-42-0227. 
Shlpe,  John  A.,  204-34-4598. 
Shlpman,  Robert  H.,  Jr..  042-40-3611. 
Shipp,  Bill  J.,  Jr.,  459-74-5769. 
Shlpps.  Donald  A.,  465-74-7844. 
Shirley.  Michael  D.,  Jr.,  403-46-9772. 
Shoemaker,  Gary  L.,  029-36-8642. 
Shoffner,  James  L.,  243-78-8579. 
Shoffner,  Larry  L.,  509-44-6986. 
ShoU,  Howard  G.,  Jr.,  220-44-2006, 
Shook,  John  B.,  300-38-9483. 
Shook,  Wayland  R.,  Jr.,  045-34-3646. 
Shoop,  Rodney  M.,  164-36-7404. 
Shope,  James  D.,  540-46-4000. 
Shore,  Thaddeus  W.,  243-74-8320. 
Shorten,  Patallen  H.,  476-48-9285. 
Shoulars,  Ronald  W.,  240-70-9680. 
Shuey,  Gregory  N..  497-50-6539. 
Shull.  Walter  B..  491-46-0994. 
Shumaker.  Thomas  R..  284-^2-4913. 
Shumway,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  051-36-0613. 
Shumway,  Thomas  B..  110-88-8343. 
Slble.  Steven  J..  524-58-8729 
Sleg,  Stanley  A.,  550-74-3623. 
Sleland,  Thomas  E..  369-38-7773. 
Slenlcki.  Theodore  S..  140-36-1596. 
Slepmann,  Randy  C,  478-60-8125. 
Slkes,  Arthur  C,  Jr.,  553-76-1775. 
Slkklnk,  Gary  T.,  503-52-1106. 
Slkra.  James  C.  147-34-9015. 
Slier.  Larry  G..  264-68-5694. 
Sllvls.  Daniel  J.,  HI,  263-80-9376. 
Simmer.  Jerome  P..  475-50-2478. 
Simmons.  James  H..  417-60-0744. 
Simmons.  Larry  C,  438-66-5662. 
Simmons.  William  J..  Jr.,  264-72-8191. 
Slmms.  Ernest  H..  236-62-0964. 
Slmms,  James  D,,  233-64-7676. 
Simon,  John  P.,  174-36-8710. 
Slmonds.  Robert  C.  Jr.,  093-38-2438 
Simpson,  Richard  L.,  509-48-9813 
Simpson,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  254-68-9452. 
Simpson,  Stephen  W.,  403-64-7629. 
Sims,  Terry  L.,  518-50-3927. 
Slndle.  Roger  A.,  414-74-5182. 
Singer,  Edmund  J.,  062-38-4057. 
Singer.  Michael  D.,  397-42-4448. 
Sipos,  John  L.,  194-34-9203. 
Siracuse,  George  J..  058-36-5520. 
Slsson,   Patrick  L..   526-72-6519. 
Skaar,  Robert  J.,  501-50-2743. 
Skaggs.  Dennle  M.,  407-60-6420. 
Skaggs.  Jesse  S.  III.  447-46-3572. 
Skakal.  Carl  D.,  Jr..  496-52-7360. 
Skinings,  Richard  L.,  020-36-9981. 
Skinner,  Ernest  M..  212-46-2864. 
Skolasky.  Robert  A.,  377-48-4410. 
Skoog,  Richard  L  .  564-56-5655. 
Skopal.  Paul  A.,  330-40-1518. 
Skorupa.  John  A..  521-70-5007. 
Slade.  Thomas  B.,  424-58-5146. 
Slankas.  John  T.,  316-52-8079. 
Slater,  Marshall  T.,  Jr..  028-36-6998. 
■   Slattery.  Nell  A.,  537-38-2059. 
Slaughter.  David  P..  234-72-2180. 
Slayton.  Tison  E  ,  Jr..  524-58-4579. 
Sledge.  George  M.,  418-56-7085. 
super.  Myron  I.,  502-48-0232. 
Small,  Earl  A..  Jr.,  531-48-1013. 
Small,  John  T..  Jr..  575-54-7911. 


Smart.  Joseph  P.,  203-34-6058. 
Smart.  Richard  W..  536-46-9728. 
Smeltzer.  Glen  D..  Jr..  513-42-8505. 
Smiley.  John  E..  207-36-8420. 
Smith.  Andrew  P..  Jr.,  248-78-8458. 
Smith.  Bernard  J..  324-42-6438. 
SoUl.  George  A..  220-42-7622. 
Solomon.  Michael  E..  482-54-6851. 
Sonnebom.  James  D..  218-50-4277. 
Sonnenberg.  Scott  B.,  015-36-6624. 
Sonnenburg,  Allen  E..  548-48-8267. 
Sonnler,  Kenneth  J.,  Sr  ,  438-62-4067. 
Sorensen.  Donald  L..  555-64-7716. 
Sorensen.  Roger  W.,  574-18-4535. 
Sornberger.  John  T..  Jr..  039-28-4324. 
Sorter.  Ronald  E..  560-52-1363. 
Soteropoulos.  Steve  M..  406-62-0198. 
Sotkovsky,  Russell  A..  290-40-6406. 
Southall.  Hugh  L..  462-74-3738. 
Souther.  Thomas  J..  441-46-6182. 
Sovlch,  Francis  E.,  154-32-8340. 
Sovlch,  John  M..  139-42-1303. 
Sparger,  Jesse  E.,  466-70-7372. 
Sparks,  James  B.,  304-48-7088. 

Spauldlng.  George  L..  436-70-7014. 

Speckmann.  James  R..  339-36-2634. 

Speelman.  Thomas  K..  Jr..  412-76-0338. 
Speers,  John  M.,  085-34-6159. 
Spence.  James  R.,  552-60-8990. 

Spencer.  David  C,  342-38-6346 
Spezlale.   Vincent   P.   200-34-4901. 

Splcher.  Charles  R..  585-07-1664. 

Spiers.  Allen  N..  006-4O-8085 

Spitzer,  Leonard  S.,  Jr.,  429-84-0735. 

Splvy,  Prank  A..  414-72-3323 

Spradllng,  William  O..  Jr.,  449-70-6564. 

Spratt.  Michael  D.,  499-54-8447. 

Spretz.  Garland  W.,  461-70-4126. 

Springer.  Barry  R.,  217-44-8722. 

Sprlngle,  Carl.  Jr.,  103-26-8108. 

Sprinkle,  Clark  J..  284-40-2478. 

Squire.  James  M.,  555-68-9389. 

Stafford,  Russell  G  ,  241-70-6056. 

Stahl,  Steven  C,  305-44-3236. 

Staley.  Charles  W.,  176-36-7669. 

Staley,  Robert  S..  II,  521-66-3235. 

Stalnaker,  Gerard  W..  422-58-7439. 

Stamas.  Louis  N..  Jr..  034-36-4937. 

Stamm.  Leon  A  .  438-62-8068 

Stamm,  Michael  R.,  395-44-8198. 

Stammler,  Richard.  183-34-5735 

Stamp,  Cannle  L.,  481-54-9108 

Standage.  William  N..  527-62-5443. 

Stanford.  Kenneth  L  .  532-44-3731. 

Stanlcar.  David.  207-36-3693. 

Stanton,  Richard,  014-36-2974. 

Stark.  Arthur  E..  318-38-1117. 

Stark.  Philip  E.,  123-32-9856. 

Starkloff.  William  K.,  220-48-6245. 

Stames.  Robert  L.,  423-60-1133. 

Starnes.  William  N..  Jr.,  426-96-0810. 

Startm.  Mavis  J.,  500-44-5468 

Stassen.  Thomas  C  .  552-68-7404. 

Staugler,  Steven  O..  264-68-8698. 

Steadman.  Bryan  L.,  529-54-3969. 

Stebe,  Jack  T  ,  470-50-1912. 

Steele.  Robert  H  ,  050-34-8768 

Steere.  Martin  G  .  039-28-1664. 

Stegmaler.  Robert  W.,  073-36-3896. 

Stelling,  Carl  H..  Jr..  489-48-9939. 

Stelmer.  Herbert  N  .  527-62-4085. 

Stein,  Garv  R  .  209-34-1567. 

Stelner.  Axel.  456-72-5179. 

Stelnnes.  John  A  .  537-44-7154. 

Stelling.  Jimmle  D..  452-46-1039. 

Stellmon.  Lawrence  E..  516-56-2317. 

Stenberg,  William  D  ,  532-42-0506. 

Stenftenagel,  Michael  P  ,  313-44-8404. 

Stensvad.  Bruce  J  .  476-50-4364. 

Stephenson.  James  P  .  526-68-8978. 

Stephenson.  Thomas  J..  256-70-7133. 

Sterling.  Dwlght  D..  521-60-2355. 

Sterling.  Michael  J  .  553-60-2235. 

Stern.  Scott  W.  M..  515-46-3815. 

Sterns.  Charles  R  .  365-44-6173. 

Stetson.  Peter  W..  564-61-2398 

Stevens.  Joseph  S  .  397^2-1746. 

Stevens.  Terry  D..  444-36-3498. 

Stevenson.  Jack  L..  522-52-7737. 

Stevenson,  James  B.,  278-40-1482. 

Stevenson,  Michael  G..  548-70-7360. 
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Steversoni  Charles  L.,  523-50-3124. 
Stewart.  dameroQ  R.,  223-63-4352. 
Stewart,  dary  L.,  430-84-1066. 
Stewart,  Jbmes  B..  438-68-5103. 
Stewart,  jky  M..  208-36-9765. 
Stewart,  Richard  L.,  408-76-3931. 
Stewart,  ■fodd  I..  397-42-1167. 
Stewart.  WUl  E..  156-34-8969. 
Stewart.  V^llUam  Q..  555-58-6960. 
SUckel.  J0hn  L.,  176-34-0161. 
Stldsen,  Hlchard  W.,  019-34-2213. 
StJer.  Robert  A.,  044-36-5878. 
StUlwell,  William  K..  424-82-8151. 
SUlson,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  450-76-6060. 
Stlmer,  Richard  R..  Jr..  264-82-3546. 
Stinnett,  jklelvln  L.,  408-74-6226. 
Stlnson,  lilchael  D.,  540-50-7250. 
StirUng.  qharles  F.,  564-76-1160. 
Stltes,  Ronald  D.,  532-44-3096. 
St.  John.  James  C  ,  388-44-3413. 
St.  John,  Robert  C.  Jr.,  387-42-7264. 
St.  John,  Sheldon  C.  Jr.,  562-70-1882, 
Stock,  Philp  L..  rU,  524-54-1624. 
Stocks,  Maiirlce  L.,  336-60-9666. 
Stoeber,  Heltb  A,,  158-38-9869. 
Stoebner,  ^loyd  E,,  503-48-6146. 
Stoehr,  M>krtln  E.,  201-34-8637. 
Stohl,  Bnjce  G.,  476-44-0681. 
Stokes,  L«rry  D,,  339-40-9406. 
Stokes,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  261-70-9354. 
Stokes.  Ranald  H.,  543-60-9973. 
Stolte,  Ronert  J.,  Jr.,  184-36-1900. 
Stolz,  Gai^  J..  514-60-1683. 
Stone,  Al^  C,  078-42-8806. 
Stone,  Bobby  M.,  461-70-1488. 
Stone,  Lairy  W.,  339-72-8677. 
Stone,  wqilam  A,,  563-68-3366. 
Stoop.s,  C^rl  E.,  548-63-0642. 
Storey,  Jatnes,  175-36-9782. 
Storm,  Daivld  E.,  526-66-6334. 
Story.  Donald  H.,  438-64-4173. 
Stout.  Delbert  B..  513-40-8384. 
Stovall,  Jihn  E.,  148-40-1187. 
Stowe,  Stephen  D„  249-84-6217. 
StoweU,  F*lUlp  Q  ,  249-78-7487. 
Strahota.  Robert  A.,  515-40-9792. 
Streater.  t>onald  A.,  246-76-3738. 
Streett,  Atthxir  C,  215-42-9907. 
Stremmel,  Kenneth  G.,  166-36-4448. 
Strickland.  Jack  L,,  569-56-1408. 
Strickland,  William  E.,  256-74-3937. 
Stringer,  George  T.,  461-73-1836. 
Strobrldgt,  Steven  P.,  009-32-3818. 
Strohbeh*.  Gary  D..  549-64-9778. 
Strohm,  Uavld  A.,  674-14-8336. 
Strolch.  Pbul  M..  Jr.,  045-34-3188. 
Stromaln,  Roberta  L.,  138-34-8322. 
Strong,  Michael  H.,  446-^14-7828. 
Stuckey,  Walter  C,  251-76-1448. 
Stuermer<  Thomas  D,,  503-60-0640. 
Sturm.  Steven  R,,  572-64-4161. 
Stusnlck,  Robert  S.,  147-38-3353. 
Suarez.  Gforge  L..  062-38-7436. 
Suckman.  Barry  S.,  083-34-6139. 
Suess.  Datld  C„  566-58-5016. 
Sullivan.  Claude  T..  531-42-0846. 
Stailvan,  Oerard  R..  135-40-9400. 
Sullivan,  iohn  L.,  Jr..  267-78-0776. 
SuUlvan.  John  V..  521-68-3468. 
Sullivan,  Paul  G.,  Jr..  190-38-6100. 
Sullivan.  Ronald  J.,  161-38-7594. 
Sullivan.  Troy  L.,  II,  435-68-1229. 
Summers] Robert  L.,  234-73-7107. 
Summers^  Wilson,  IV,  533-56-1763. 
Sundbergi  Eric  E.,  566-63-2968. 
Sunde.  Rdbert  J..  Jr..  136-36-9486. 
Sundstroi^i.  Jon  P.,  561-84-0197. 
Survlllas,  Roy  O,.  349-34-2198 
Sutherlan«l.  Bruce  R,,  111-38-0989. 
Sutter.  Jofeeph  E..  264-78-9913. 
Sutter,  R<ibert  J,,  521-70-5455. 
Sutton,   EJonald  A,.   217-44-0866. 
Suton.  Gijegory  W,.  283-46-2156. 
Sutton,  Jsbnes  P..  Jr,,  524-40-1767, 
Sutton,  S;ephen  W,.  271-38-8760. 
Swager,  Ciarles  M.,  416-54-4083. 
Swalm,  Sl.muel  J.,  Jr.,  512-30-8989. 
Swan,  Peter  A.,  553-66-3286 
Swank,  J<rry  J.,  316-48-8160. 
Swanson.  John  P..  516-44-7771. 
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Swartz.   Richard  L.,   Jr.,   248-76-1618. 
Sweaney,  Edward  J.,  499-46-3313. 
Swedberg,  Chad  L.,  338-36-8167. 
Swedenburg,  Robert  L.,  612-46-0547. 
Swegle,  Steven  D..  636-48-6241. 
Swens,  Stanley  O.,  267-70-2754. 
Swett.  Ozro  S..  Jr.,  004-44-7191. 
Swilt.  Michael  S.,  228-62-6393. 
Swindle,  John  £.,  615-44-0663. 
Sykes,  CUXton  L..  Jr..  260-78-2519. 
Sylvester,  Gerard  R.,  570-74-1135. 
Symsack,  Elmer  P..  496-46-7442. 
Synychak,   Roman,  295-38-2912. 
Syster,   Thomas  E.,  481-52-1064. 
Szabo.  James,  281-44-5318. 
SzaTranski.  Richard,  262-76-8693. 
Tague,  Frank  R.,  306-48-6928. 
Talbl,  Paul,  E..  387-44-2799. 
Takehara,    William.   576-48-9490. 
Talbot.    Terry    R,,   409-80-5110. 
Talbott,  Carlos,  M.,  Jr.,  576-48-3682, 
Talley,  David  H.,  430-92-3188. 
Tambone.  Victor,  J.,  142-36-2317.. 
Tanaka,  Milton  K.,  574-46-1119. 
Tanner,  Sidney  W.,  268-68-9456, 
Tapp,  James  B..  Jr.,  267-70-5062. 
Taraba.  Karen  S..  511-48-0821. 
Tarasclo.   John   R.,   044-36-8291. 
Tarr.   Terry   G.,  446-46-9624, 
Tate.  Gary  L..  468-78-2971. 
Tatelahl.   Chris  M..  676-48-7713. 
Tatus.  Ronald  P..  369-48-5596. 
Taylor.  Craig  P..  579-60-9382. 
Taylor,  David  M..  613-44-9266. 
Taylor.  David  S..  427-90-0904. 
Taylor.  Emerson  B..  Jr..  217-44-8263. 
Taylor,  James  F.,  Ill,  264-74-6658. 
Taylor.  James  W.,  268-46-7547. 
Taylor.  John  G.,  in,  226-68-3047. 
Taylor,  Kenneth  R.,  439-62-0758. 
Taylor,  Larry  J.,  521-58-2861. 
Taylor,  Michael  L.  P.,  251-74-5935. 
Taylor,  Richard  C  ,  551-56-8831. 
Taylor,  Samuel  M.,  118-24-8263. 
Taylor,  Thomas  F,,  565-64-8528. 
Teel.   Douglas  W.,   510-44-8915. 
Templin,  Ralph  J,.  570-60-0705, 
Terkulle,  Relnold  W  ,  II,  155-34-6417. 
Terrtll,  Donald  R  ,  263-78-5194. 
Terry.  James  G,,  527-88-4873. 
Terry.  Patrick  R.,  547-84-5910. 
Tetreault.  Frank  H.,  Jr.,  010-32-5119, 
Thaler,  William  B.,  243-76-7471. 
Tharp.  Robert  L.,  559-72-3090. 
Tharp.  Russell  E..  443-44-8758, 
Thelen.  Thomas  S.,  391-42-4824. 
Theckas,  Richard  P.,  024-38-2254. 
Thleke.  Christopher  D..  065-24-7392. 
Thode,  Paul  T,.  523-83-8731, 
Thomas.  Alan  B,,  523-60-6998. 
Thomas.  David  L..  162-36-1661. 
Thomas,  David  M.,  453-62-8914. 
Thomas,  Edwin  A,,  189-34-2498, 
Thomas,  George  R,,  438-64-3029, 
Thomas,  Horace  P,,  414-46-0406, 
Thomas,  James  W.,  Jr,,  421-64-062V 
Thomas,  Kent  W.,  516-48-0002, 
Thomas.  Michael  E,,  576-46-9453, 
Thomas.  Quentln  M,,  446-42-4981, 
Thomas.  Ronald  M,,  258-64-3216. 
Thomas.  Roy  E,.  167-36-4666. 
Thomas,  William  J.,  289-42-5292. 
Thompson,  Jay  P,.  514-44-2676, 
Thompson,  Samuel  B..  232-64-7357. 
Thompson.  Terence  N.,  417-62-7161. 
Thompson,  Terry  L,.  430-84-0815, 
Thompson.  Thomas  L,.  276-44-0250. 
Thompson.  William  A,,  314-48-5337. 
Thomsen,  Mark  E,,  391-44-2121, 
Thomson,  David  V„  390-50-0227. 
Thomson,  George  R.,  Jr„  041-38-2922. 
Thomson,  George  T..  429-86-1386, 
Thomson.  Michael  A,.  309-50-8750, 
Thomson,  Stuart  W,.  521-66-3292. 
Thordsen,  John  E..  580-98-2471. 
Thorey.  Volker,  527-64-8207. 
Thorius.  Jerry  J..  478-62-3080. 
Thornton.  Jack  T,.  499-52-5375. 
Thornton.  John  D,,  483-52-9083, 
Thornton.  Terry  W..  136-38-9022, 
Thorpe,  Jack  A.,  Jr.,  553-84-5237, 


Thrash,  Charles  M..  464-70-4797. 
ihrower.  Michael  B..  24O-74-7780. 
Thrush.  Allen  J.,  268-40-0664. 
Thurmon.  Richard  I,.  461-72-2806. 
Thurston,  Thomas  E.,  264-84-3249. 
Thitfstoa,  WUllam  H.,  Ill,  126-38-6144. 
Tlbbetu.  Daniel  M..  446-48-9886. 
TibhetU,  Jeffrey  L.,  502-42-1763. 
Tleman.   Larry   W..   314-48-7620. 
Tiggemann.  Robert  L..  361-32-4779. 
TUey,  William  D.,  331-32-3340. 
TlUord.  Earl  H..  Jr..  421-84-3808. 
TUghman.  Glen  A..  492-44-7267. 
TUlman.  Donald  E..  433-66-3125, 
TUton.   Robert  F,.  Jr..  505-60-6647. 
Tlmmerman.  James  L.,  389-46-6877. 
TImmona.  Pryor  B..  Jr.,  269-42-4176. 
Tims.  James  E..  271-42-0761. 
Tlndell,  James  U.,  Jr.,  420-60-8289. 
Tipton,  Charles  L.,  346-40-3664. 
Tlrado,  Jesis  S.,  061-36-6820. 
Tittle,  John  G.,  Jr.,  462-74-5692. 
Titus,  Lercy,  464-72-9475. 
Tkach,   Vladimir,   472-60-3169. 
Toavs,  Dwight  v.,  516-58-6306. 
Tobin.  Michael  B.,  555-68-6561. 
Tockston.  John  G..  342-34-3656. 
Todd,  Richard  A.,  II,  227-88-3023. 
Todd,  Robert  S.,  408-70-7417. 
Todd.  William  B.,  520-50-4632. 
Toews,  Robert  H.,  184-36-9374. 
Toler,  Ray  E.,  466-64-6687. 
Tomhave,  Steven  F..  500-60-8714. 
Tomlinson.  Ralph  P..  480-54-4695. 
Tookey.  Charles  V..  523-48-4197. 
Toops.  Thomas  A.,   422-62-3453. 
Tootle.Alvln  E,,  Jr.,  253^8-6621. 
Topper.  Dennis  R.,  521-70-5486. 
Torbensen,  Jerry  L.,  529-80-1582. 
Torgerson,  Ronald  A.,  516-68-0637. 
Torreano,  Mark  A.,  521-66-3308, 
Torsiello,  Richard  J.,  154-40-9456. 
Toth,  Robert  S.,  274-42-4362. 
Toussalnt,  Paul  J..  216-50-8816. 
Townsend,   Carl  A.,  233-68-7957. 
Townsend,  Ray  E.,   325-38-6951. 
Townsend,  William  G.,  629-68-1649, 
Tramontana,  Prank  J,,  067-34-4023. 
Trapnell,  Robert  N.,  Jr.,  462-82-3246. 
Trapp,  Lansford  E..  Jr..  504-68-7799. 
Traugott,  John  A.,  428-84-0743, 
Travers,  Samuel  S,,  Jr,,  173-36-4858. 
Travis,  Thomas  E,,  066-36-6023, 
Travis.  Tyson  T.,  511-62-7670. 
Traynor,  Dennis  W.,  Ill,  267-70-7773. 
Traywlck,  Wayne  E,,  419-66-1627. 
Tredlck,  Trafton,  Jr.,  149-32-3641. 
Trefethen,  Michael  W,,  006-34-9932, 
Treichler,  John  R,,  521-62-7319, 
Trenary.  Prank  W.,  440-46-4688, 
Trent,  John  R.,  413-64-9973, 
Trenton.  Jefferson  E..  109-38-1131. 
Tretler.  David  A.,  413-78-9988. 
Trever.  George  W,.  184-36-4221, 
Trichel,  Douglas  W.,  439-62-7997. 
Triplett,  Don  M.,  226-56-2828 
Trlplett,  Henry  H,,  Jr.,  401-68-2824. 
Tripp.  Robert  S..  369-46-2395. 
Trithart,  Ronald  K,,  187-38-7018. 
Tromp.  William  J,.  471-58-6443. 
Troy,  Terry  L.,  462-78-7304. 
True,  Ted  W.,  449-66-8281, 
Trultt.  Marcus  J,,  Jr,,  215-40-5620. 
Trultt.  William  L.,  270-40-9481, 
Trunzo,  Samuel  E.,  151-38-4372, 
Tsoucalas,  Gregory  A.,  140-38-0536. 
Tuck.  WUllam  M..  Jr.,  419-62-9382. 
Tucker,  Alan  E,  M.,  235-62-2694, 
Tucker,  Bartow  C,  524-68-7445. 
Tucker,  Charles  H,,  Jr  ,  247-76-3593. 
Tucker.  Ronald  N,,  460-74-3032. 
Turchlck,  William  A,,  073-38-8537. 
Turco,  John  A,,  335-36-1712. 
Turk,  Charles  P..  439-70-5086. 
Turklngton.  WUllam  R,,  319-38-2274. 
TumbuU,  Duane  E,,  170-34-0110. 
Turner,  Daniel  M„  555-62-8806. 
Tvu-ner.  David  C.  252-74-4688. 
Turner,  Louie  P.  11.  266-70-9382. 
Turner,  Marc  C  089-36-3223. 
Turner,  Michael  W,,  148-38-9262. 
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Turner,  Richard  W.,  026-38-6363. 
Turner,  Wllbume  W.,  Jr.,  243-70-7191. 
Turquette,  John  N..  450-70-8540. 
TuthiU.  Lanny  Y,.  103-36-1233. 
Tuttle,  Lawrence  B,.  309-42-0780. 
Tuttle.  Ronald  F,,  189-36-3889. 
Tuttle.  WUllam  T..  549-72-9395. 
TwUley.  John  T..  212-48-2936. 
Tworek.  Edward  J.,  508-62-0673. 
Tyson,  Thomas  H.,  439-70-1872. 
Uber.  Clyde  W.,  169-38-1132. 
UUman.  Bruce  L..  140-36-1009. 
Ulrlch.  Gregory  P..  287-40-4407. 
Ulven.  Jerrold  C.  502-62-2362. 
Underwood.  David  C.  447-40-8488. 
Underwood.  Dennis  D..  508-62-3444. 
Underwood.  Gary  R..  667-64-6448. 
Underwood.  Howard  W..  563-60-5632. 
Unger.  Robert  P..  315-48-2449. 
Upp.  Jefferey  L..  296-46-4146. 
Upson.  Carl  M..  120-36-6890. 
Uptegraph,  Clarence  E.,  Jr.,  463-74-1578. 
Uramkin,  Michael  D.,  382-48-8244. 
Urbach,  Keith  J.,  517-46-9327. 
Urban,  Russel  J.,  574-14-9082. 
Utley,  Tom  W.,  Jr.,  451-68-5431. 
Utsunomlya,  Thomas  M..  471-52-3932. 
Uttaro,  Gerald  J.,  075-38-2982. 
Utter,  Harry  W.,  378-50-5881. 
Valalka.  John  R.,  605-58-6669. 
Valentine,  Ronald  J..  488-48-2070, 
Valfre,  Adolph  A.,  Jr.,  546-66-6283. 
Vanallen,  Robert  L,,  515-44-8115. 
Vandekamp,  John  W.,  498-44-5260, 
Vandenbosch.  Gerald  L,,  504-44-9275. 
Vanderford,  Charles  R„  343-34-2200. 
Vanderhorst,  Daniel  R.,  273-42-6361. 
Vandyke,  David  B,,  377-42-4718, 
Vankeuren,  Gerald  M,,  Jr.,  559-62-8047. 
Vanlerberghe,  Ross  P.,  270-46-5344, 
Vanpelt,  Max  L,,  237-72-9114. 
Vanrees,  Richard  P,,  060-40-2729. 
Vanschoyck,  Nicholas  R.,  272-42-8873. 
Vansickle.  Robinson  W.,  517-50-3926. 
VaracalU,  Francis  R,.  Jr,.  113-34-4874. 
Varhall,  Gregory,  146-36-9849. 
VaslUou.  VasUlo.  559-60-6342. 
Vaughn,  Lauren  K,.  264-64-6220. 
Velth,  Jon  D..  288-40-7889 
Venables.  Ronald  K,,  232-68-6653, 
Venden,  Darwyn  L.,  391-36-9671. 
Venneman,  John  R.,  110-36-5723. 
Verret  t  ucicnne  J,.  008-34-8989. 
Vest,  Ronald  C,  115-38-9589. 
Veteto,  Benny  M.,  218-44-9716. 
Vetter,  Kenneth  G.  G.,  302-38-6378. 
Vlau,  Richard  P..  105-40-6013, 
Vice,  John  M,,  406-58-5370. 
Vlckers,  Richard  N.,  264-62-1220. 
Vlers.  Marlon  A..  Jr.,  293-38-2682. 
Virgin.  Arthur  M„  HI,  579-54-5587. 
Vizzone,  Michael  M.,  554-66-7734, 
Vloet,  John  M.,  366-50-1499. 
Voellger.  Gary  A.,  563-62-6925. 
Vogt,  Donald  A.,  187-38-2199. 
Vogt.  John  W.,  Jr.,  570-76-5011. 
Vogt,  Richard  J.,  446-44-4348, 
Vojtech.  Larry  J.,  385-48-1278, 
VoUuz,  Michel  A,,  465-68-4799. 
Vonaca,  John  A.,  176-36-3081. 
Vonflotow,  Charles  S.,  136-34-3178 
VonhoUen.  Kenneth  J.,  439-62-0986. 
Vonlehmden.  Robert  J..  301-40-4939. 
Voorhees.  Ronald  R,,  573-64-1772. 
Voshell.  Keith  A.,  476-50-6306, 
Voskuhl,  Marvin  A.,  280-42-8651. 
Vosmeler,   Michael   O..   313-50-0023. 
Voss.  Michael,  586-14-5993. 
Voxland.  Charles  D.,  473-50-8273 
Waddell,  Don  G.,  237-82-7090. 
Waddell.  Donald  E..  HI.  401-60-4800. 
Wade.  George  T.,  227-60-6162. 
Wade,  Lawrence  T.,  m,  587-48-8233. 
Wade.  Richard  B.,  436-72-1661. 
Wade,   Robert  W.,  Jr..  421-58-2831. 
Wadlelgh.    Stuart    A.,    521-64-7268. 
Waggoner,   Ronald   W.,   219-44-5211. 
Wagner,  Gordon  P.,  Jr,,  212-48-6446. 
Wagner.  Paul  D.,  540-52-2670. 
Wagovlch,  Joseph  M,,  498-46-0020. 
Wagstaff.  David  L..  528-68-4974. 


Waldron.    Matthew   B..    669-60-3618. 
Waldron.   PhlUp  K..   621-88-8527. 
Wallnski,   Carl  O..   396-42-9176. 
Walker.  Herman,  421-58-8785. 
WaUcer,  James  R..  437-82-3068, 
Walker,  John  M..  428-92-4175. 
Walker,  John  M.,  409-74-9175. 
Walker.  Paul  O..  Jr..  483-60-5135. 
Walker.  Russell  C.  478-54-8325. 
Walkey.  Theodore  J..  033-32-6888. 
Wall.  David  E.,  440-40-7068. 
WaU.  Deonn  M..  529-58-3693. 
Wall,  John  I.,  430-60-8456. 
Wall,  Richard  J.,  266-80-5718. 
Wall,  Ronald  R..  241-78-7900. 
WaUace,  Cleveland  H..  282-72-1427. 
Wallace.  John  W..  096-36-4714. 
Wallace.  Martin  M.,  566-58-0113. 
Wallack,  Chester  L.,  523-48-9142. 
Wallingford.    Albert   W.,   Jr.,   333-38-8108. 
Wallman,  Delyle  J.,  524-58-4943. 
Walsh,  Frank  J.,  Jr.,  267-74-5966. 
Walsh.  John  J.,  Jr.,  023-38-8260. 
WaUh,  Kenneth  V.,  093-38-8175. 
Walsh,  Margaret,  186-36-7614. 
Walsh,  Michael,  149-32-1803. 
Walsh,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  413-78-8601. 
Walsh,  WilUam  J.,  360-38-6373. 
Walters,  Charles  W..  331-32-8867. 
Walters.  Tome  H..  Jr..  434-72-3355. 
Walters.  WilUam  L..  169-40-7868. 
Walther.  John  G..  Jr..  251-74-9630. 
Walton.  Joel  D..  628-62-6435. 
Walton.  Larry  K.,  460-76-9240. 
Walz.  Leslie  T.,  196-36-9038. 
Wang.  David  M.,  471-62-3813. 
Wangen,  Scott  L.,  399-44-1931, 
Wannall,  Richard  L.,  266-74-0459. 
Wansack,  James  K.,  271-40-6175. 
Warburton,  John  D.,  230-60-8609. 
Ward,  Floyd  E.,  Jr.,  412-68-4627. 
Ward,  Herbert  M.,  286-74-0157. 
Ward.  James  M.,  156-34-2233. 
Ward,  Malcolm  R.,  447-48-4236. 
Ward,  Ralph  R..  Jr.,  266-58-5291. 
Wareing,  John  L.,  509-46-2974. 
Warkaske,  Steven  A.,  194-38-7321. 
Warmuth,  Donald  B.,  338-36-0468. 
Warner,  George  R.,  445-42-9010. 
Warner,  James  B.,  306-46-0162. 
Warner,  John  K.,  221-28-7549. 
Warner.  Mark  M.,  078-40-5437. 
Warren,  Edward  P.,  403-58-2860. 
Warren.  Joseph  B,.  II.  263-78-1411. 
Warren.  Stanley  M,.  417-56-6016. 
Warren,  Wayne  W,,  541-48-8854. 
Washburn,  Frederick  D.,  398-42-3844. 
Waskow.  Thomas  C.  231-68-1732. 
Wassom.  Ronald  H..  488-80-3780. 
Waters,  James  T.,  061-38-0431. 
Watkins.  Thomas  E.,  263-84-1496. 
Watklns.  Warren  S.,  239-54-0433. 
Watras,  Ronald  E..  136-34-3037. 
Watt.  James  B,.  651-72-3241. 
Watts.  George  B..  379-48-0421. 
Watts.  Lloyd  T..  Jr..  266-88-4098. 
Watts.  Willie  W.,  HI,  263-74-9696. 
Wauer.  George  G..  348-36-9733. 
Wax.  Charles  J..  438-74-3013. 
Waxman.  David  R..  183-36-4154. 
Weatherford,  Joseph  D..  282-42-3417. 
Weatherly,  Brian  K.,  544-54-0883. 
Weaver,  Dennis  M.,  655-70-8252. 
Weaver,  Dennis  R..  406-60-0625. 
Weaver,  Richard  L..  534-46-5061. 
Weaver,  Russell  L.,  Jr,.  234-74-2360, 
Weaver,  Warren  I..  305-52-4279. 
Weaver.  William  P..  Jr  .  463-68-0026. 
Webb.  Earl  A.,  Jr.,  494-46-3127. 
Webb.  Edwin  G..  Jr,,  573-64-2977. 
Webb,  Jack  B..  574-16-1687. 
Webb.  James  C,  221-23-3538. 
Webb.  James  T.,  534-40-4405, 
Webb.  Vlrirtl  H..  253-60-2264. 
Webber.  Michael  D,.  557-48-7765. 
Weber.  James  P..  132-36-6026. 
Weber.  Paul  R..  520-46-8551. 
Weber.  Warren  E.,  094-38-3167. 
Webster.  Alan  H..  020-36-7760. 
Wedberg.  William  R..  Jr..  502-52-0196, 
Weeks.  Benjamin  F..  Ill,  239-88-0130. 


Weeks,  Dale  J.,  341-38-4764. 
Weeks.  WiUiam  A..  469-68-8481. 
Weers,  Harlan  T.,  469-58-7730. 
Weht^r,  Clement  E.,  Jr.,  434-88-2214. 
Weldeman,  Robert  F.,  266-68-8865. 
Weir,  Ted  R.,  468-78-8166. 
Wels,  John  T.,  264-80-8334. 
Wels.  Robert  M..  267-76-8366. 
Welse.  Edward  W..  661-64-6068. 
Welch,  Joseph  D.,  Jr.,  468-74-4108. 
Welch,  Michael  J..  557-80-0772. 
Welch,  Robert  J.,  300-38-2476. 
Welch,  Stanley  H.,  Jr.,  460-82-6271. 
Weller,  Richard  K.,  180-86-^008. 
Wells,  Floyd  B..  400-62-6101. 
WelU,  Harold  C,  081-38-6170. 
Wells,  Jackie  B.,  230-82-1114. 
Welsh,  John  R.,  Jr.,  653-70-0236. 
Welsh,  Michael  P.,  480-54-7918. 
WendeUcen,  Charles  P.,  404-82-1760. 
Wenzel,  David  E,.  374-3O-5084. 
Wesley,  John  R.,  U.  237-72-6944. 
Wesson,  Allen  B..  m,  305-46-0888. 
Wesson,  RobMt  B.,  Jr.,  449-68-2046. 
West,  Arnold  J.,  638-48-8868. 
West,  Charles  T.,  608-64-3793. 
West,  Grandin  H.,  268-68-7902. 
West,  Sheridan  J.,  n,  342-34-8940. 
Westbrook,  Donald  R.,  505-58-9948. 
Weslemeler,  Edward  P.,  088-36-6198. 
Westenbarger.  Martin  L.,  570-84-5370. 
Westenrteder,  Relnhard  M.,  352-36-7987. 
Westerbeck,  John  W.,  522-58-8288. 
Wester&eld,  Melvin  L.,  428-82-9892. 
WestfaU,  Charles  G..  Jr.,  062-34-9388. 
Weetfall,  Frederick  W.,  484-60-1486. 
Westgate,  Robert  A.,  048-32-3522. 
Westmoreland,  Lynwood  K.,  259-74-0249. 
Weston,  Rob«t  W.,  375-48-8200. 
Westover,  Frederick,  382-46-8546. 
Westover,  George  D.,  366-40-8116. 
Weustermann,  Elsa  J.,  526-68-2639. 
Weyw,  Lawrence  A.,  Jr.,  514-48-4749. 
WeyermuUer.  Arthur  P.,  115-40-7552. 
Whalen.  Dennis  W..  047-34-3521. 
Whalen.  Eugene  R.,  394-44-9462. 
Whaylen.  Thomas  A,,  441-44-8287. 
Wheaton,  Ronald  C,  301-40-6657. 
Wheeler,  Gregg  A.,  468-82-0512. 
Whelan,  Bruce  E.,  212-48-0855. 
Whelan,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  080-38-1858. 
Whicker.  Elmer.  315-52-9628. 
Whipple.  WiUlam  8..  002-34-8060. 
Whisman.  Edward  K..  435-64-6420. 
Whitcomb.  John  G..  273-40-1778. 
White.  Charles  G..  Jr..  251-76-0098. 
White,  Cullen  L..  433-80-1310. 
White.  Jimmy  T..  447-48-1038. 
White.  PhiUp  A..  380-50-9220. 
White,  Richard  H..  223-82-4709. 
White,  Richard  S.,  219-44-0437. 
White,  Robert  E.,  659-74-6818. 
White.  Roy  M.,  044-38-3562. 
White,  Samuel  S.,  Jr.,  514-48-8363. 
White.  Terry  L..  291-40-6386. 
White.  Thomas  P..  195-36-9288. 
White.  Thomas  S,  C.  027-26-5484. 
Whited.  Charles  E..  509-44-0599. 
Whlteford.  Frederick  G..  Jr.,  563-88-3692. 
Whlteley.  John  A.,  028-34-6802. 
Whitfield,  Robert  B.,  423-56-3688. 
Whiting,  James  P.,  394-48-9637. 
Whitley,  Alton  C,  Jr.,  251-78-5116. 
Whitley,  Russell  V.,  243-68-8659. 
Whitley,  Samuel  J.,  603-32-8509. 
Whitley,  WiUard  H.,  246-74-0881. 
Whitman.  Charles  T..  Jr..  409-84-7409. 
Whitman,  Walter  J.,  226-62-8252. 
Whitney,  Donald  C,  053-38-5601. 
Whitney,  Donad  G.,  389-52-6765. 
Whitney,  Luther  A.,  249-76-0326. 
Whitney,  Handle  L.,  466-66-2381. 
Whitney.  Roger  M,,  Jr,,  263-64-3847. 
Whltson,  WlUiam  P.,  404-58-2922. 
Whlttaker.  Carieton  H.,  Jr.,  017-32-3042. 
Whlttenberg.  Karl  P.,  351-36-0264, 
Whittenburg,  WUllam  M.,  269-70-8539, 
Wlbbels.  Roger  E.,  488-58-0986. 
Wicker,  Harvey  L.,  338-70-5480. 
Wldmayer,  WlUiam  M.,  Jr.,  449-70-7684. 
Wldmer,  Dennis  A.,  449-72-1409. 
Wierzbanowskl,  Theodore  J.,  648-73-8931. 
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Wlesner,  pdwftfd  J.,  Jr..  479-62-4366. 
Wiggins,  t)an  P.,  414-68-0487. 
Wlghunan.  Dennis  J..  261-76-9364. 
Wllborn.  Henry  E.,  467-64-*025. 
Wllda.  CHester  V..  Jr..  011-32-0910. 
Wilder.  Mivld  J..  656-60-6767. 
WUdman,  Thomas  J.,  m,  569-76-0302. 
WUdung,  Kenneth  L.,  517-60-1673. 
WUea.  Roger  L..  508-60-4147. 
WUfong,  Timothy  L.,  270-44-7907. 
WUltins.  lUchard  Q.,  433-86-9890. 
WUklnsoi,  James  L..  469-52-2631. 
Wllklnsoi.  Thomas  P..  Jr.,  460-82-8627. 
Wllltlnsoi.  William  W..  n.  627-80-6848. 
WlUard.  Thomas  V..  238-72-3178. 
WlUey  M»rlt  D.,  003-34-5296. 
WlUey.  SOott  A..  556-64-8342. 
Wmiams.  Charles  L..  367-50-8949. 
WUUama.  Charles  R..  463-62-8463. 
WUllams,  Chester  J..  Jr.,  544-56-7089 
Williams.  Dan  D..  433-68-6378. 
WllUama,  Daniel  S.,  522-60-7163. 
Williams.  iFrederlck  L.,  186-34-0864. 
Williams.  George  K.,  524-54-7700. 
WlUlams,  James  E..  053-40-3090. 
Williams.  James  R..  456-66-5732. 
Williams,  jjames  T.,  574-16-3881. 
Williams,  !John  B.,  506-54-2388. 
WlUlams, '^ohn  V.,  448-44-1750. 
WlUlams.  IJohnny  W..  414-73-3878. 
WlUlams.  I  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  217-42-6356. 
WlUlams,  JMlchael  L.,  421-64-9933. 
WlUlams,  ipaul  E..  571-56-0990. 
WlUlams, tRlchard  B.,  667-60-5521. 
WlUlams. !  Richard  D.,  283-40-0044. 
WlUlams,  iRlchard  K..  516-58-5053. 
WlUlams.  iRobert  O.  451-88-7053. 
WlUlams. 'Robert  T.,  521-68-7786. 
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WlUlams 
WlUlams. 
WlUlams.  [Warren  E.. 
WlUlamscri.  Gary  L., 


Ronald   C.   510-52-1037. 
Terrence  D..  470-56-8131. 
192-38-3110. 
431-86-0317. 
WllUamsc^.  Steven  L..  225-66-4395. 
WlUlford.iGraham  O  ,  232-72-5027. 
WUUford.  Richard  L.,  445-42-2692. 
WlUlngham.  Frank  M..  Jr  .  254-70-4356. 
WUIls.  Lloyd  T..  521-56-7812. 
WlUoughl  y,  Donald  N.  419-60-8283. 
Wilson.  Dinlel  E.  522-60-7265. 
Wilson.  Elc  C  .  409-82-2528. 
Wilson.  J(,ck  L..  542-42-0639. 
Wilson.  Junes  A.  445-48-4372. 
Wilson.  Jrmes  L..  498-46-0690. 
Wilson.  Jiired  B..  322-36-0391. 
Wilson.  U  on  A..  Jr..  223-64-0049. 
Wilson.  W  ark  J..  363-48-0384. 
Wilson.  O-ren  D..  185-34-2396. 
Wilson.  Riymond  T..  528-48-1508. 
Wilson.  Rjbert  L..  460-72-6431. 
Wilson.  R)bert  S..  450-72-0265. 
Wilson.  S'th  G..  204-36-4794. 
Wilson.  Tiomas  P..  031-32-4622. 
Wilson.  'Warren  T..  401-66-2134. 
Wilson.  W  ayne  D..  517-50-4005. 
Wilson.  W  lUlam  B..  Jr..  258-66-6627. 
Wilson,  William  R..  261-76-7844. 
WUusz.  S  aniey  P.,  047-32-5838. 
Wimberly    Dan   P..   547-74-4272. 
Wlnefleld  Timothy  D.  571-62-8647. 
Wlnkelmi.n.  Robert  W.,  369-46-8954. 
Winkle.  Stephen  N.,  351-36-3826. 
Winn.  Joieph  E,  226-^2-1836. 
Winn.  Rosert  C  .  332-26-6413. 
Winter.  Eorls  K..  259-74-9714. 
Winters.    David  W..  447-44-2192. 
Winters.    3eorge  P .   108-30-7102. 
Wlnzeler.  Kenneth  A..  515-46-6504 
Wise.  Jeffrey  L  .  162-40-0880. 
Wlsecarver.  Kurt  J..  553-68-1244. 
Wiseman.  Randall  H  .  544-48-2458. 
Wtsnlewsl;!.  Charles  R..  212-46-7629 
Wlthev.  Jimes  A  .  459-66-8031. 
Wltlw.  M;  chael  R  .  166-38-0412 
Witt.  Buf  )nl  R  .  413-70-2104 
Witt,  Da\ld  E.  233-66-7091 
Wlttel.  E<,ward  P.  Jr.  265-72-8674. 
Witter.  Ttrry  P..  541-50-1508. 
Wlttman.  Thomas  V..  272-40-3892. 
Wlttrock.  Charles  H  .  550-70-1183. 
Wlttwer,  jeon  A..  398-42-3320. 


Wnek,  Paul  E..  234-76-7517. 
Woehst.  Klrby  A.,  464-66-6387. 
Woerlee,  Robert  L..  369-42-9804. 
Wojdyla.  Henry  E.,  Jr.,  521-64-1821. 
Wokaty,  Terry  L.,  509-60-2808. 
Wolf,  Michael  L  ,  310-46-6568. 
Wolfard,  Neal  E.,  Jr.,  448-44-0302. 
Wolfe.  David  R.,  228-62-7900. 
Wolfe.  George  M.,  Jr.,  414-78-8718. 
Wolfe,  Harry  W.,  271-42-8841. 
Wolfe,  James  L.,  183-36-4279. 
Wolfe,  Larry  J.,  353-36-2297. 
Wolir,  Robert  E.,  464-82-1386. 
Wolozyn,  Joseph  R.,  174-36-4543. 
Wood,  Charles  A.,  561-58-1720. 
Wood,  Douglas  B  ,  575-46-8183. 
Wood,  Prank  R.,  564-72-5669. 
Wood,  John  J.,  523-68-6711. 
Wood,  Rodney  W.,  308-50-6034. 
Wood,  Russell  O.,  500-34-4541. 
Wood,  Wanda  C  .  426-94-9848. 
Wood.  William  L..  451-80-0704. 
Woodall.  James  R.,  462-70-1794. 
Woodruff.  Terrence  D..  113-38-1347. 
Woods,  Mickey  E.,  430-90-5111. 
Woods,  Robert  R.,  657-66-0584. 
Woodward.  John  L.,  Jr.,  086-36-3961. 
Woodworth,  Richard  C,  097-38-4700. 
Woody.  Samuel  E.,  282-42-4798. 
WooUey,  Robert  H.,  264-78-7450. 
Woosley,  James  R.,  Jr.,  277-44-6231. 
Wooten,  Randall  E.,  464-70-1244. 
Worcester,  Craig  R.,  570-64-8800. 
Workman,  James  H..  248-78-7279. 
Worley,  Chandler  P..  Jr.,  426-88-5671. 
Worley.  Walter  L.,  Ill,  456-68-1099. 
Worrell,  Gary  D.,  359-38-8284. 
Worrell.  Rowland  H..  III.  585-01-0332. 
Worthlngton.  Jesse  C.  410-68-7483. 
Wright.  Bradley.  J..  540-52-6228. 
Wright.  Janet.  I.,  411-84-4509. 
Wright,  Kendall.  J..  522-56-4379. 
Wright.  Kermlt  M..  526-64-8621. 
Wucher.  Stanley  P..  Jr..  437-72-1208. 
Wunschel.  Alfred  J..  Jr  .  564-62-1916. 
Wurster  Clifford.  L..  222-26-3696. 
Wuttke.  Erwln  W,.  348-36-9083. 
Wyngaard.  Gerald  P.,  389-46-3316 
Wysong.  Robert  T..  Jr.,  317-46-5226. 
Yaeger.  Dale  C,  324-38-2436. 
Yama  Rodney,  N.,  575-46-1981. 
Tanlk,  Albert  S.,  164-34-6901. 
Tantlss.  William  E  ,  306-50-7858 
Yard.  Charles  K  .  527-72-0037 
Yarger,  Gerald.  L  .  444-48-3617. 
Yasuhara.  PhUlp  K  .  576-46-8188. 
Yates.  William  T..  11.  182-38-6013. 
Yeackle.  Henry  J.,  ni.  539-44-5835. 
Yechout.  Thomas  R..  470-52-1772. 
Yelmgren.  Kevin  E..  194-34-9196. 
Yoder.  Richard  A..  Jr  .  577-82-3709. 
Yohman.  James  M.,  294-42-5982. 
Yoos,  Charles  J.,  II.  269-42-3078. 
York.  John  E..  446-42-1962. 
Yorko.  John  C.  176-36-7396. 
Yoshlda.  Roland  S.,  531-46-7214. 
Young.  Alvln  L.,  520-44-1612. 
Young.  David  L..  229-56-6555. 
Young.  John  H.,  553-74-5071. 
Young.  John  R.,  587-05-9107. 
Young,  Myron  A.,  546-66-8237. 
Young.  Richard  A.,  311-46-4102. 
Young,  Terry  L.,  309-46-8812. 
Youngblood.  Herman  W..  420-58-1629. 
Younge.  Wilson  A.,  Jr.,  248-56-8958. 
Younghanse,  John  M.,  454-78-1841. 
Youngstrum,  Daryl  R..  522-58-4986. 
Younkln.  Charles  R..  296-40-3543 
Yuknavlch.  Anthony  R..  197-38-5901. 
Zahradka.  Joseph  P..  537-44-1305. 
Zak.  Francis  X..  131-36-8570. 
Zall.  Jonathan  E..  561-62-2119. 
Zappa.  Patrick  A  .  395-48-1112. 
Zauber.  Glenn  R..  521-66-3245. 
Zauner.  Prank  G..  287-38-3426. 
Zebelean.  John  P..  ni.  215-50-2676. 
Zedeck.  Freddy.  051-38-6899. 
ZegUs.  Frank  T  .  III.  558-64-4759. 
Zelmmer.  Ronald  M..  307-50-0592. 
Zeltler.  Arthur  R..  060-38-5926. 
Zeltler.  James  A..  274-44-4271. 


Zens.  Michael  L.,  677-66-7604. 
Zentz,  Tom  A.,  309-42-1608. 
Zerl.  William  T.,  321-36-6182. 
Zettler,  Michael  E.,  281-42-3436. 
Zlegler,  Dennis  J.,  482-50-7867. 
Zlelsciorff,   George  F.,    153-32-7399. 
ZUln.  Barry  M.,  086-38-7613. 
Zlmmer.   Charles  E.,  Jr..  607-62-2974. 
Zimmerman,  Carroll  L.,  Jr.,  678-68-5190. 
Zimmerman,  Michael  J.,  318-42-6663. 
Zimmerman.  Robert  E.,  506-62-8297. 
Zimmerman.  Robert  J.,  237-70-3291. 
Zlnk,  Vernon  R.,  Jr.,  363-38-3916. 
Zlnklevlch,  John  M.,  017-32-9763. 
Zorlch,  David  R.,  416-68-0778. 
Zorn,  James  P..  392-42-6074. 
Zubrod,  Terry  R.,  485-64-1002. 
Zuckerman,  Meyer  D.,  098-34-3066. 
Zuelsdorf,  Gary  A.,  558-62-3946. 
Zukaltls.  Karl  E.,  166-32-7094. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Bena.  David  J.,  056-34-9110. 
Boggs.  Jacob  M..  246-64-5332. 
Carboy.  Daniel  J..  059-32-1541. 
Coulthard,  Gregory  M..  396-34-0547. 
Croshy,  Robert  H..  269-64-0926. 
Cuslck,  Larence  R.,  386-44-9715. 
Delmeke.  Louis  E..  615-38-8756. 
Parrls.  Claude  B.,  444-38-8771. 
Guetersloh.  Ralph  A.,  498-44-5260. 
Hall,  James  P.,  415-60-0200. 
Headley,  Richard  A.,  223-68-2474. 
Hernandez,  Rlcardo  A.,  457-70-5313. 
Jemerson.  Robert  L.,  460-72-2280. 
Jones,  Hiram  L.,  462-52-6366. 
Knowles,  Richard  K..  227-60-7668. 
Koah.  Timothy  A.,  206-30-7386. 
Leeds.  Robert  S..  181-32-5129. 
Mead.  Leland  C  ,  468-40-9323. 
Mosier.  Leslie  H.,  305-44-0701. 
Nee.  Eugene  C.  451-94-2866. 
Parkinson,  Richard  R.,  182-32-7218. 
Perez,  Benjamin,  081-34-1203. 
Price.  James  E..  512-34-4728. 
Roquemore,  Jimmy  A.,  464-66-6243. 
Szufel.  Adam  E..  190-44-3563. 
Talcott.  Brian  D..  566-62-4651. 
Zlrzow.  Wayne  H..  514-40-9007. 
Zysklnd,  Howard  B..  420-60-0633. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Adams,  Loula  W.,  m,  453-84-9368. 
Apps.  Richard  P..  Jr.,  058-42-4582. 
Bachand.  Stephen  M..  396-48-3494. 
Balorunos,  Barry  J.,  015-40-7981. 
Baker.  Gerald  E.,  481-68-4864. 
Bakke,  Joaeph  C,  466-80-0858. 
Barnett.  Jerald  L..  466-72-1183. 
Bashor.  Ronald  L..  495-53-8996. 
Beach.  Matthew  M..  150-42-6736. 
Bell,  Leroy.  252-60-9738. 
Bernard,  Gary  P.,  472-54-3210. 
Blerman,  Thomas  A.,  469-54-9131. 
BJornnes.  Jon  D..  471-54-8820. 
Blackham,  Benjamin  T.,  529-56-5286. 
Blosser,  Fred  M.,  419-62-7839. 
Bloxom.  Robert  Monroe.  Jr..  462-88-1518. 
Bowman.  Larry  R.,  527-68-9230. 
Boytlm.  Thomas  E.,  160-40-8264. 
Brosnan,  Paul  J.,  010-36-6761. 
Buche.  Wnilam  A..  523-62-3256. 
Bullard.  David  E.,  328-44-9428. 
Clodfelter,  Dwane  D.,  503-50-4633. 
Cochran.  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  543-60-1910. 
Cohen.  Stephen  K.,  164-40-4496. 
Copenhaver,  Donald  J.,  452-90-1890. 
Crlchton.  David  D..  in.,  558-70-9833. 
Crooks.  WUllam  E..  264-88-4331. 
Crout.  Danny  K.,  249-78-6285. 
Cyr,  John  L..  Jr..  007-42-4579. 
Dawson.  Thomas  A.,  570-76-7461. 
Doyle,  John  T.,  306-60-7204. 
Drum,  Deryl  W.,  466-78-7206. 
Duckett,  Mark  A..  253-78-5317. 
Perraro.  Nalton  P..  065-38-8301. 
Floyd.  Clabome  L..  435-68-3600. 
Pontecot.  Charles  J.,  437-80-2633. 
Frost.  David  E..  467-80-3837. 
Fuhs,  Quentm  M.,  478-62-6199. 
Gallagher,  Steven  J.,  505-62-3263. 
Oranda,  Francisco  M.,  683-07-3331. 
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Gross.  Rhode  Owen  E.,  608-63-6698. 
HftbUtzel.  Matthew  L.,  279-44-4633. 
Hagge,  Mark  S.,  543-60-0373. 
Haney,  Steptaan  J..  468-76-6638. 
Harmon,  Frank  W.,  436-74-8646. 
Hartafleld,  Charles  E..  Jr.,  429-83-0701. 
Hatfield,  John  H.,  310-36-3154. 
Hebert,  John  B.,  438-64-3817. 
Herber,  Hobert  E.,  531-42-9370. 
Hermesch,  Charles  B.,  613-66-7318. 
Hlgglns.  James  B..  533-46-6737. 
Houston,  Glen  D.,  446-54-7432. 
Hurt,  John  D.,  237-63-1935. 
Jacobs,  Thomas  L.,  250-86-7408. 
James,  Ronald  L.,  264-84-1638. 
Kaplan,  Paul,  277-60-1490. 
Kles,  Randall  C,  449-84-2927. 
Koerner.  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  146-34-5702. 
Kretzschmar,  David  P.,  664-63-9978. 
Kyle,  Frank  A.,  Jr.,  310-54-5288. 
Labbous.  Salem  E.  Jr.,  423-66-8406. 
Lachat,  Jerry  D.,  291-40-6709. 
Lamb,  Robert  M.,  450-88-7399. 
Lasbo,  David  J.,  476-52-4033. 
Lee,  David  A.,  411-76-7062. 
Lemar,  Mark  E.,  216-50-9697. 
Llpslnlc,  FrancU  E.,  232-74-6196. 
Long.  Thomas  E.,  084-36-5721. 
MaUoy,  Charles  M.,  215-53-7826. 
Mandel,  Edward  B..  064-42-9732. 
Mann.  Sheldon,  R.,  223-64-0124. 
Mansfield,  Michael  J.,  585-20-5754. 
Martin,  Dwayne  K.,  671-78-0690. 
McDonald.  John  J.,  269-46-9216. 
Mendoza,  Marcla  M..  447-46-9374. 
Meng,  Thomas  B..  Jr.,  157-44-0874. 
Morgan,  Blchard  A.,  210-40-8638. 
Murata,  Steven  M..  544-50-6166. 
Musselwhlte,  James  M.,  241-82-0393. 
Nation,  Ivan  E.,  458-66-1938. 

Nelson,  Curtis  O.,  314-48-9334. 

Nielsen,  Christen  J.,  146-36-6373. 
Occhlallno,  Richard  D.,  058-38-3241. 

Panzek,  John  T.,  203-36-6433. 

Peterzen,  Robert  M.,  507-60-1136. 

Pratt,  Gregory  P.,  365-52-8699. 

Prelsch,  James  W..  460-74-0348. 

Bogerson,  John  N.,  144-34-6729. 

Rudd,  Robert  W..  461-88-0398. 

Sanchez,  Vincent  C,  456-80-2519. 

Schmltt,  Stephen  M.,  389-52-1661. 

Seaman,  Prauk  E.,  647-68-1395. 

Shlplov,  Jeremiah  J..  315-38-8994. 

Shurtz,  John  D.,  533-42-4233. 

Slnon,  Denis  E.,  HI,  433-76-5065. 

Snyder.  James  L.,  314-43-3678. 

Sorum,  Larry  N.,  543-50-9440. 

Spradllng,  Peter  M..  386-48-9367. 

Steele.  Richard  H..  538-60-2318. 

Stein.  Lester  D.,  134-38-7014. 

Stenqulst.  Glenn  R.,  476-53-8890.     - 

Stevens,  Mark  B.,  135-44-0708. 

Sutton,  Thomas  L.,  314-66-8078. 

Teuton,  WUllam  T.,  Jr.,  572-74-3906. 

Thomas,  John  B.,  Jr.,  422-68-6510. 

TrebUcock,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  271-40-7396. 

Waldrop,  Thomas  C,  582-92-2311. 

Wallace,  Gerald  P.,  560-66-1655. 

Warschaw.  Alexander  J.,  055-42-9540. 

Wayman,  Blake  E.,  498-48-1887. 

Weaver,  Timothy  J.,  548-74-2081. 

WlUlams,  David  E.,  329-38-4370. 

Wlnternhelmer,  Keith  C,  311-64-6068. 

Wisdom,  Sidney  C,  631-44-6875. 

Withers,  James  A.,  318-40-1466. 

Wright,  Edward  P.,  270-50-7458. 

Wyman,  Barry  M.,  561-94-3793. 

Zlon,  Harvey  S.,  255-76-6521. 

JTTDOE   AOVOCATX 

Abbott.  John  M..  271-42-9165. 
Atlee.  WUllam  K.,  Jr.,  126-36-9333. 
Bartley,  Harry  M..  467-78-1144. 
Black.  Paul  L..  075-36-6667. 
Brannon.  WUllam  A.,  324-38-1555. 
Brentnall,  Gerald  J.  Jr.,  555-76-3979. 
Brewer.  Lewis  G.,  234-74-1865. 
Brower.  Charles  L.,  309-52-1181. 
Bnilnooge.  Jon  P.,  138-38-4161. 
Bunge,  Kenneth  E.,  099-38-3886. 
CarroU  Joseph  E.,  039-36-6553. 
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Cerha.  Robert  G.,  212-48-4516. 
Cunningham,  Albert  J.,  Jr..  158-38-6346. 
Currey,  Blchard  P.,  378-48-9660. 
Davis,  Jay  L..  304-48-6691. 
Deaustm.  Bradley,  J.,  475-60-8616, 
Deaver,  Maurice  A.,  Jr.,  396-42-0116. 
Dekat,  Kenneth  A.,  510-48-8468. 
Denson,  Jeffrey  M.,  010-38-2057. 
Donohue,  Stephen  P.,  629-62-6498. 
Dugan.  WlUlam  B..  Jr..  248-80-6407. 
Duncan.  John  C  Jr.,  156-30-8103. 
Edgln,  Gordon,  B.,  027-34-6745. 
Eglsaer,  PhUlp  W.,  399-50-3637. 
Erickson,  Blchard  J.,  379-42-5202. 
Ernst,  Alan  C  268-40-3734. 
Ford,  Michael  B.,  241-74-0197. 
Forkner.  Larry  E.,  660-68-6534. 
Fuller,  Bex  L..  III.  606-63-6082. 
Oamboa.  Glenn  J..  667-68-4924. 
Gibson.  Bobert  G.,  Jr.,  118-38-9137. 
Or\mlck,  Gary  A..  490-94-5731. 
Hawkley,  Daniel  L.,  519-48-2875. 
Henabray,  WlUlam  M.,  Jr..  313-62-3544. 
Henry.  WllUam  C,  052-38-6789. 
Heupel,  James  E.,  314-44-3689. 
Hilton,  Robert  G.,  327-40-5620. 
Hotchklss,  Hervey  A.,  167-38-0185. 
Hourcle,  Laurent  B.,  041-42-1002. 
Hudklns,  John  W..  666-63-3539. 
James.  Richard  B.,  565-64-2611. 
Jaynes.  Barry  S..  063-36-1017. 
Johnston,  James  D..  024-34-5863. 
Jones.  WllUam  C,  541-52-9957. 
Kessler.  Brian  L.,  155-36-7187. 
Kllroy.  Michael  A..  516-56-9983. 
Klnlln,  Donald  J..  031-28-4476. 
Lang.  Robert  E..  285-38-0865. 
Lee,  Bobert  T.,  367-40-6370. 
Llnder,  N.  Steven,  192-36-0628. 
Lynch,  Joseph  G.,  262-84-4963. 
Mangln,  Charles  G.,  428-96-8162. 
Marshall,  Richard  H.  L..  337-73-1711. 
Martin,  Robert  L.,  216-50-0942. 
Martinez,  John  J.,  Jr.,  163-42-7820. 
Matthewson,  Charles  H.,  364-50-8384. 
McBride,  James  W..  514-44-7394. 
McNelU,  Susan  P.,  577-66-1221. 
McShane,  Michael  B.,  470-50-7866. 
Meredith.  J.  Conley,  431-82-8029. 
Michael,  Steven  P.,  416-64-6845. 
Moore,  Dwlght  A.,  513-44-4318. 

Moorman,  WUllam  A..  356-36-5261. 

Morgan,  Jack  H.,  499-48-5800. 

Morrison,  Wade  B.,  647-70-1487. 

Muncaster,  James  B.,  264-88-5849. 

Myers.  Charles  R.,  261-80-9883. 

Nowak,  Robert  C,  228-56-4206. 

Nye,  Michael  W.,  219-50-2699. 

PasUck,  Edward  N.,  400-46-5413. 

Plgg.  James  F..  451-76-5801. 

Potuk.  James  N.,  587-16-4003. 

PoweU,  WUllam  M.,  425-90-1378. 

Reed,  Robert  E.,  228-68-3693. 

Reld,  Kendrlck  E..  n,  373-42-7880. 

Rowland.  Jay  A.,  329-40-4654. 

Sasz,  WllUam  L..  570-64-4266. 

Schlabs.  Glenn  H.,  222-32-2698. 

Senander,  Bobert  M.,  472-60-3167. 

Sherman,  WUllam  E.,  501-52-9663. 

Smith,  Gary  A..  216-50-7018. 

Sutemeier.  Bobert  E.,  493-50-6162. 

Taggart,  David  A.,  568-72-3613. 

Teschner,  Charles  P.,  498-50-7504. 

Tlson,  John  L.,  Ill,  256-72-9119. 

Torgeson,  Michael  G.,  477-52-7840. 

Torres,  Carlos  E.,  581-92-6685. 

Walluk,  Anthony  W.,  Jr.,  084-36-2609. 

WUder,  Harlan  G..  212-46-1080. 

WlUclns,  Donald  J.,  217-44-4274. 

WiU.  Joseph  H.,  M.,  069-36-6907. 

Wilson,  Bobert  J.,  Jr.,  534-44-0768. 

Yoder,  Dennis  S.,  304-46-2917. 

Yoimg.  Bobert  J.,  137-40-1691. 

Zler,  George  S.,  417-64-3303. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Agrestl,  FrancU  L„  202-26-6892. 
Ake,  Burton  K.,  187-40-9710. 
Ang,  Ernestlc  T.,  634-70-8136. 
Angles,  Alberto,  369-44-9864. 
Angrtadt,  Terry  L.,  664-72-3467. 


Anthony,  Buby  L..  239-82-7623. 
Anthousls,  John  £.,  U66-54-7570. 
Arnold,  Anthony  C,  560-70-8957. 
Arum,  Richard  A.,  521-06-7416. 
AtweU,  Dwayne  H.,  491-60-7790. 
Atwood,  Horace  D.,  5e7-&8-19t»6. 
Bacilg,  Venancia  S.,  575-68-8342. 
Badcock,  John  B.,  135-42-9450. 
Balsden,  Clinton  £..  441-46-9309. 
Baltes,  John  £.,  418-70-9496. 
Barnnorn,  Robert  W.,  301-44-6391. 
Barson,  Aaron  V..  Jr.,  528-66-7698. 
Behara,  Subrahmanyam,  546-31-8953. 
Belarmlno,  Jesus  B.,  109-52-1928. 
Berg,  Michael  W.,  520-42-5422. 
Blggers,  OUver  B.,  452-86-6840. 
Blemur,  Pierre  B.,  361-68-2026. 
Blumberg,  Andrey  I.,  504-48-1034. 
Boudreaux,  David  A.,  433-68-9627. 
Boulter.  Michael  J.,  521-72-1580. 
Bourne,  Carl  W.,  577-70-2732. 
Bowers,  Ronald  K.,  270-44-9988. 
Bardley,  Rita  A.,  687-78-7572. 
Bandon,  Gary  K.,  521-50-8873. 
Braun,  Joseph  L.,  266-80-0458. 
Bredehoeft,  Steven  J.,  515-54-5364. 
Brlchta.  Robert  P.,  337-42-9676. 
Brown.  PrlscUla  R.,  551-06-1441. 
Bueno,  Jose  B.,  277-64-8055. 
Bunting,  Gerald  P.,  507-64-1400. 
Burkett.  David  G.,  167-40-9686. 
Bush.  Michael  K.,  577-66-8716. 
Butala,  Pradyumna  C,  055-58-4695. 
Buttlno,  Lolus  Jr.,  059-40-9425. 
Calzado,  JuUeta  M.,  552-23-7688. 
Cannavo.  Laura  A.,  138-42-2385. 
Caniu,  Rudolf  Q.,  454-74-1955. 
Carson,  Horace  R.,  263-96-3221. 
Castellon.  Celestlno  P..  266-70-4171. 
Cawthern.  Thomas  H.,  207-42-6531. 

Cepeda,  Eugene  E.,  157-50-8974. 

Chan.  Nacml  H.  C.  S.,  138-56-9652. 

Chandy,  LaUa  E.,  026-60-3084. 

Chapman,  Gregory  S.,  864-84-5466. 

Chase,  Lawrence  J.,  203-32-2367. 

Cheek,  Albert  C,  244-44-0818. 

Choy,  ChunC,  119-52-6589. 

Chun,  Soon  J.,  056-50-2782. 

Clartte.  Henry  A..  326-68-0278. 

Coffman,  Avon  C.  U.  483-66-3647. 

Coffman.  Mark  R..  567-42-3971. 

Comeau,  Jean  C.  124-64-4049. 

Conaway.  Douglas  C.  462-90-2761. 

ContlgugUa.  Joseph  J.,  059-38-3709. 

Cosharek,  Robert  P.,  177-42-8654. 

Craig,  Randall  G.,  432-86-6148. 

Crow,  Ronald  M..  448-48-4056. 

Cunningham,  Michael  H.,  459-72-7117. 

Dahle.  Michael  G..  530-40-0610. 

Dassah,  Harry,  042-62-8728. 

Cay.  Eddie  W..  445-44-6091. 

Delbert.  Glenn  R..  376-54-7219. 

Delacema.  Manolo  G.,  336-62-3847. 

Delucas.  James  L..  138-42-0663. 

Dsorlo,  James  K..  375-50-6026. 

Dever.  Robert  L.,  497-60-0861. 

DlUaplain.  Robert  P.,  453-80-9041. 

Dix,  Richard  M.,  457-72-6043. 

Dodd,  Lloyd  E.,  Jr.,  530-34-5193. 

Dodd,  Thomas  A.,  490-50-1492. 

Dorwart,  Bot)ert  H.,  202-38-4394. 

DouviUe,  Douglas  R.,  486-50-5621. 

Doyle,  John  E.,  in,  547-74-2860. 

Duke,  John  M.,  564-76-2060. 

Dyer,  Brlen  W.,  023-34-8414. 

Easow,  Babu,  108-60-1926. 

EUibee,  Gary  S..  519-36-0196. 

Elrod.  James  P.,  565-68-6018. 

Emery,  Scott,  151-42-2638. 

Emhoff,  Timothy  A.,  049-38-8796. 

Evans,  David  M.,  504-56-0864. 

Evans,  Martin  E.,  223-74-9628. 

Pabella,  CecUla  B.,  077-48-6116. 

Fabian,  George  T.,  250-80-4219. 

Field,  Richard  S  ,  258-80-7391. 

Fletcher.  Jo  B.,  462-56-9443. 

Font.  Osvaldo  E..  584-36-5553. 

Frasler.  Percy  L..  251-04-6043. 

Fruean,  WUllam.  576-42-0695. 

Fulcher.  John  H..  299-42-6710. 
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Oftede.  Qlj  L.,  311-68-93W. 
Oalatzas.  I.iusell  E.,  454-88-9876. 
0»ley.  WUlJam  T..  643-48-3529. 
Otaura,  Enilque  Y.,  261-61-0474. 
Oftrcla,  Que  iredo  Ana  J  .  583-38-9441. 
Oardner.  Cliarles  C  Jr.,  274-38-9250. 
Oerman.  Jctm  P..  017-38-7594. 
ailleaple.  B  Itcble  P..  224-66-3497. 
Ollmer.  WlQlam  D.,  266-78-2000. 
Olio,  Norm*  B..  675-68-3293. 
OUstad,  DefmU  W..  395-34-3067. 
Olasler.  Chfrles  M..  267-86-4835. 
Oleaaon,  Stephen  O.,  512-43-8210. 
Ooodman.  Michael  T..  386-48-6340. 
Gore.  Johnny  E.,  467-94-1402. 
Gray,  Mark!  B..  306-56-6398. 
Green,  Robert  P.,  Jr..  022-36-1876. 
Green,  Stanley  W.,  629-72-7639. 
Oreenberg.  Michael  K.,  466-80-4003. 
Orlfflth,  Jo»n  L.,  310-66-7324. 
Hahn,  Hweikhlen  L.,  571-80-2786. 
Ballm.  LUl^  Q.,  096-54-0359. 
Haller,  Cari  A.,  145-30-2666. 
Hampton.  Robert  M..  265-88-6229. 
Hannan,  David  T..  119-38-2991. 
Harp,  William  L.,  259-80-4900. 
Hart,  Kathiyn  A  L.,  270-50-8305. 
Hauger.  William  D..  265-88-5170. 
Hearon.  Bernard  P..  144-46-3926. 
Heltm&n.  William  H..  324-38-3612. 
Herbert.  Tl^iothy  O..  664-72-8669. 
Herrera.  Mqaes,  466-70-2017. 
Hlas.  Glen  A.,  629-70-1172. 
Holm.  Petet  P.,  047-38-7117. 
Holmes.  Stephen  R.,  467-92-7248. 
Holmes.  Telxy  P..  440-48-4622. 
Hover,  Alex^der  R.,  489-54-0431. 
Hslang.  Ku^l  T.,  361-58-0400. 
Hudson,  Donald  G.,  499-44-8024. 
Huey,  Diane.  300-42-7795. 
Hussaln,  Fai-coq  J.,  341-60-1686. 
Jaffers,  Gregory  J..  226-66-8880. 
Jezyk.  DavlU  S.,  221-32-0732. 
Jimenez,  Tdmas,  683-26-7319. 
Johnson,  James  G.,  247-82-1427. 
Johnson,  rachard  L..  513-44-9096. 
Johnson.  Ipomas  G..  247-80-6951. 
Johnston.  Koswell  M..  423-62-2059. 
Jones.  Oanj  S..  366-48-7831. 
Jones.  Kenbeth  A..  585-34-1404. 
Joyner,  Roaert  W..  380-48-9724. 
Kaloals,  Jolln  J.,  Jr.,  376-46-4671. 
Kanchana,  plrlpom.  023-52-9889. 
Keener.  Gary  N  .  464-82-1020. 
Kelly,  Ralph  W..  456-80-1623. 
Kent.  Phyllis  Ruth.  072-30-8046. 
King,  Clarence  G  .  Jr.,  462-80-4234. 
King,  Davli  R..  412-90-5915. 
King.  Exigete  L..  058-38-7700. 
King.  Randall  B.,  312-42-0958. 
Klrby.  Jam^  P..  in.  446-48-7005. 
Klrby.  William  C.  307-52-8589. 
Kirk.  Harry]  L..  HI.  438-64-O705. 
Kitchen.  RAbert  H.,  Jr..  202-38-1976. 
Knutson.  C  ark.  J  .  482-58-8242. 
Kouo.  Lolui.  356-58-7146. 
Krauth.  Le<  i  E..  522-64-4500. 
Kruyer.  Wl  Ham  B..  440-48-3252. 
Kulsle.  Har  s  R..  479-64-5898. 
Kulkaml.  \  Inayak  S.,  075-56-2063. 
Kupko,  Joh  n  J.,  n,  221-34-2772. 
Lambert,  Hury  M..  280-44-3282. 
Lattin.  Darlel  E..  461-90-5459. 
LaveUe.  Jol  n  P..  098-32-2471. 
Le  Nguyen.  586-40-2594. 
Lee  Chung  H.,  246-15-6806. 
Lenlhan.  J<hn  P  ,  Jr..  370-60-2835. 
Levesque.  Raul  H..  049-44-4141. 
Levrault.  "rtiomas  E.,  151-40-6603. 
LI.  Carl  S.  T..  014-38-9948. 
Llm.  Tin  W ..  357-50-4602 
Lockett.  JoQn  S..  265-90-6885. 
Love.  Tomi  ly  L..  315-50-4797. 
Luhar.  Han  .shada  K..  144-54-8193. 
Lyons.  Ten  nee  J..  030-36-9526. 
Maldazys. ,  ohn  D..  317-50-8228. 
Malmstronr .  John  A..  Jr..  585-26-0573. 
Markelloe,  Javld  N  .  266-84-7786. 
Marsh.  Byr)n  P  .  243-78-3224. 
Martinez.  I  leogracla*  R..  Jr.,  364-74-0177. 
Mayer.  Joel  H..  318-40-5699. 


MoAnally.  Thomaa  P.,  431-70-6162. 
McCarthy,  Michael  J..  389-44-0399. 
McCurdy.  Fredrick  A.,  608-54-3188. 
McOanlel.  William  R..  323-64-3998. 
McOlnnls,  Uoyd  P..  236-73-6961. 
McQrory.  Bruce  E..  347-80-3938. 
McKleman.  Thomaa  L.,  364-43-6367. 
McLaughlin.  Keith  C,  171-36-8794. 
McLaughlin,  Mark  A.,  188-46-0796. 
BlcNabb.  John  R..  607-64-8080. 
Meehan,  John  J.,  391-43-6903. 
Meredith,  Keith  S.,  378-66-9607. 
Metz,  Karl  W.,  148-40-5169. 
Miranda,  Bstala  S.,  563-11-6769. 
Molse.  Harold  E.,  247-78-8972. 
Montalvogonzalez,  Miguel  A.,  583-46-2818. 
Montroes,  Eileen  T.,  655-03-9806. 
Miirpby.  Patrick  J..  413-84-6947. 
Myers,  Thomas  P..  173-43-3446. 
Nail,  Brent  B.,  454-80-9284. 
Nam.  Lam  V..  579-90-9171. 
Neuland.  Michael  E.,  113-42-3140. 
Newlln.  Lonnle  L..  4«^-60-3903. 
Nicholson.  William  D.,  m,  463-70-3176. 
North,  PhlUlp  T..  484-64-3006. 
Nuttall,  David  C,  546-73-8180. 
Oandasan,  PlladeUo  V.,  053-52-1096. 
OTfeU,  Temnce  J..  666-80-6892. 
Orzel,  Joseph  A.,  527-92-9814. 
Paglen,  Patrick  G.,  102-40-2743. 
Parker.  Samuel  B..  n.  463-80-4247. 
Parmet,  Allen  Jeffrey,  509-56-3965. 
Pannley,  Clifford  L.,  526-92-4148. 
Pascua,  Erllna,  V.  P.,  296-50-1019. 
Pascxia,  Percival  G.,  296-50-1034. 
Pedersen,  Walter  J.  M.,  Jr.,  580-05-8196. 
Peeden,  Joseph  N.,  Jr.,  413-83-0398. 
Pence.  Jack  R.,  n,  295-44-0630. 
Plepgrass.  Sterling  R.,  642-66-8290. 
Plemons.  Ronald  W.,  509-46-3305. 
Poppell,  Samuel  E.,  263-90-0768. 
Posta,  Csak  G.,  549-17-4727. 
Potts.  Fred  E.,  m,  413-66-9998. 
Pretorius.  Harold  T..  286-42-9646. 
Qualey,  Thomas  P.,  054-38-9617. 
Quinn.  Daniel  L.,  Jr..  137-42-8363. 
Qulnton.  Ronald  R..  303-64-8809. 
Ralsanl.  Kamal  K.,  141-54-2330. 
Ramos,  Marie  R.,  113-48-0551. 
Range,  David  R.,  396-50-1638. 
Ranocbak.  James  E.,  304-66-8636. 
Rad.  Ayyagarl  L.,  491-74-2766. 
Rao.  Vasanthl  G.,  211-60-4750. 
Rashld.  Edward  R..  171-38-3861. 
Reddy.  MakaU  N.,  108-54-8772. 
Reynolds.  Freddie.  354-78-3923. 
Rice.  Robert  A..  564-74-6896. 
Rlchter.  William  H.,  415-72-3986. 
Riddle.  Forrest  A.,  Jr.,  274-42-9463. 
Bidgley,  Cliarles  D..  Jr.,  466-80-4632. 
Rivera,  Alma  V.,  583-18-2936. 
Robinson,  John  D.,  500-42-2368. 
Roblson,  Jacob  Q.,  466-90-0623. 
Rodgers,  Lee  P..  439-82-4461. 
Roe.  John  P..  295-48-5648. 
Rogers,  Robert  L.,  498-52-8960. 
Rojasvlgo,  Alfonso  E.,  273-62-9666. 
Roll.  Walter  A..  Jr..  157-38-1483. 
Romett.  Joseph  L..  166-40-7723. 
Roth,  Robert  M.,  479-64-8734. 
Rugh.  Kenneth  S..  538-48-4283. 
Rycyna,  James  L.,  112-42-4331. 
Sanchez,  Francisco  D,,  360-44-9312. 
Sargeant.  Daniel  T..  228-60-5536. 
Schafer,  Klaus  O.,  484-64-3320. 
Schrader,  Timothy  J  ,  268-44-6674. 
Schutt.  David  C.  341-42-2744. 
Seelig,  Charles  B.,  065-38-9255. 
Sellers,  Alfred  O.,  484-62-5551. 
SelvaraJ.  Ananca,  359-58-9990. 
Shah,  Bharat  D..  012-54-9160. 
Shelton,  David  K.,  Jr..  249-84-1669. 
Simmons,  Willis  M..  Jr..  369-64-7712. 
Slmms,  David  A.,  586-16-5446. 
Slade,  John  B.,  Jr.,  287-50-4071. 
Slaysman,  Michael  L.,  231-70-0936. 
Smith,  Andrew,  Jr.,  377-62-9604. 
Solberg,  Lawrence  A.,  Jr.,  550-58-4373. 
Soto,  Jose  R.,  583-20-8756. 
Sparks,  Danny  R.,  414-78-4867. 
Stadelnlkas.  Joseph  R.,  467-84-4993. 


Steel.  Btaxwell  W..  m.  219-66-1063. 
Stewart.  Mark  L..  466-90-3397. 
Stone,  Kenneth  A.,  531-68-7678. 
Stratton,  Robert  P..  Jr.,  162-38-9387. 
TavrU,  Dale  R.,  303-66-6336. 
Taylor,  Robert  A.,  007-46-0636. 
Teneyck,  Raymond  P..  137-43-3826. 
Thlruvengadam,     Arunacbalam,      176-64- 
6392. 
Tomow,  John  J..  604-68-2769. 
Tulanon.  Paltomi,  319-78-9933. 
Vanbolden.  Vernon,  Jr.,  414-74-7317. 
Vanhal,  Marvin  E.,  486-60-6911. 
Vanky.  Chuong.  186-64-6636. 
Verazain.  SaiU  A..  109-66-2830. 
Verma,  Karuna  K.,  071-62-2466. 
Victor.  Jacques  A.,  098-64-0455. 
Vlllacls,  Bernardo  F.,  113-48-4212. 
Walker,  Edgar  A.,  Jr.,  052-30-4622. 
Walker.  Frances  G.,  449-38-3319. 
Walker.  Jacquelyn  M..  266-72-2467. 
Wallace.  Joe  L.,  463-92-2297. 
Walsh,  William  F..  086-38-7749. 
Walters,  George  R.,  463-84-8452. 
Ward,  Robert  C,  361-64-2667. 
Watridge,  Clarence  B.,  409-76-0234. 
Watson,  James  R..  313-62-0833. 
Watzlnger,  Waltraud  M.,  399-64-6296. 
Weber,  Thomas  O.,  401-76-0496. 
Welland.  Frederick  L.,  274-42-4303. 
Welnstock,  Bernard  I.,  668-84-1377. 
Weatfall,  Chrlatopher  T.,  570-90-4346. 
Whltton,  Randall  C,  460-84-6336. 
Wicks,  Roland  E.,  527-70-7463. 
Wlldgen.  Mark  F.,  517-60-7904. 
WllUanM,  Joseph  L.,  239-84-4093. 
Willis,  Henry  S.  K..  in,  240-88-6663. 
Winn.  Richard  E.,  026-42-0061. 
Winter,  Anthony  S.,  567-18-0823. 
Wojclechowski,  Frank  A.,  193-30-3406. 
Wood,  John  R.,  163-40-8612. 
Terg,  John  E..  n.  361-92-6376. 
Young,  Gladys,  E.,  452-90-7350. 
Yurkosky,  Theodore,  P.,  141-36-7698. 
Zarate.  Enrique,  S..  274-64-6256. 

NtmSE  CORPS 

Abbott,  Henry  M.,  171-36-7359. 
Allard,  Sharon  P.,  517-48-0603. 
Allison,  Linda  K.,  096-38-8241. 
Allsup,  Thomas  M.,  161-32-3046. 
Andrews,  Miron  A.,  244-74-4604. 
Annie,  Mary  V.,  234-66-2573. 
Archangel,  Linda  M.,  433-64-1377. 
Ashley,  EUeen  M.,  032-34-3065. 
Baran,  Carolyn  J.,  265-88-7129. 
Barbl,  Susan  J.  F.,  002-36-3237. 
Barry,  Judith  M.,  261-80-0562. 
Barry,  Margaret  J.,  365-44-1754. 
Bartlett.  Alayne  L..  342-38-6635. 
Baugbman.  Elsie  W..  193-32-4416. 
Bel  vine.  Brenda  L.,  276-42-7681. 
Bergqulst.  Sandra  L.,  261-90-1230. 
Betschart,  Karen  K.,  520-48-0192. 
Blgelow,  Jane  A.,  116-34-3411. 
Billings,  Merrle  J.,  561-62-0245. 
Booker,  Carol  M.,  024-32-0345. 
Bordas.  Carl,  005-38-0230. 
Boyd,  Terrl  J.,  212-44-8382. 
Brown,  Ellen  T.,  060-34-0653. 
Brubaker,  Patricia  A.,  520-40-3537. 
Buhrmaster,  Sue,  089-32-3112. 
Cappadocla,  Frances  J.,  258-70-2743. 
Carlson,  Joyce  E.,  474-38-3305. 
Carlton,  Helen  M.,  633-50-0626. 
Chalmers,  Kathleen  A.,  150-38-0305. 
Chandler.  Merry  J..  442-44-9887. 
Christensen,  Susan  M.,  550-58-8626. 
Cleblen,  Carol  A.,  351-38-2550. 
Close,  Kathryn  L.,  481-56-8953. 
Cogburn,  Ann  B.,  247-72-6944. 
Cox,  Catherine  G.,  532-52-6514. 
Cox,  Cheryle  L.,  086-34-7900. 
Cox,  Mary  K.,  030-32-8486. 
Czysz.  Michael  A.,  056-38-2638. 
CatBn,  Clyde  E.,  426-86-2398. 
Daniel,  Warren  S.,  494-40-4681. 
Daugavletls,  Nancy  A.,  046-32-6144. 
Degen  Everett  R..  107-30-9763. 
Dlx,  Patsy  E.,  227-50-0261. 
Dlugensky,  Angela  A.,  046-34-1361. 
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EckhoudV  Barbara  A.,  430-78-0638. 
Elliott,  Nancy  A..  192-38-6714. 
EUiott.  Warren  H..  078-30-8424. 
Fettlg.  Lawrence  J.,  503-40-1781. 
Fitzgerald,  Sara  V.,  279-40-2086. 
Foley,  Elizabeth  M.,  014-32-3254. 
Prain.  Patricia  E.,  321-36-0644. 
Francis,  Lynn  A.,  169-36-1784. 
Frey,  Thomas  D..  175-32-1088. 
Fritch.  Nancy  E.,  188-38-9386. 
Gans,  Genevieve  A..  516-44-8849. 
Garcia,  Charles.  062-36-3376. 
Garcia,  Lynne  M.,  380-44-0690. 
Gardon,  Kathleen  M.,  324-38-9014. 
Garten,  Marjorle  J.,  001-34-9367. 
Glancy,  Carol  A.,  078-32-0348. 
Gotad,  Roberta  L.,  415-80-0913. 
Gray.  Pamela  L..  417-66-2490. 
Grossman,  Pamela  M.,  164-36-2526. 
Grubor,  Darlene  A.  M  .  159-40-7909. 
Haan,  Maryanne,  378-38-6359. 
Hahn,  Gary  E..  399-40-0013. 
Haines,  Kendall  R.,  322-38-6265. 
Hair.  Barbara  M.,  217-46-7634. 
HalUwill,  Mary  A.,  364-44-0666. 
Hanrahan,  Eileen  J.,  521-46-4842. 
Hanson,  Betty  J.,  252-60-4553. 
HartweU,  Sandra  J.,  337-60-9133. 
Heidemann,  Kathleen  J.,  470-60-8439. 
Herman,  Paulette,  396-43-1606. 
Hernandez,  Gloria  A..  458-74-4859. 
Hester,  Sarah  J.,  531-44-gl%49. 
Hill.  Ada  J..  443-40-0574. 
Hlte,  Patricia  D.,  579-66-9376. 
Hoyt,  Judith  M.,  486-48-0131. 
Hoytbates,  Sharon  J.,  326-44-8077. 
Huebner,  Linda  L . ,  389-50-72 11. 
Hunt,  Judith  L.,  114-34-5207. 
Isik,  Tela  M..  210-34-6115. 
Israel,  Carroll  G.,  513-38-0096. 
Israel,  Robert  L.,  601-42-4905. 
Jackson.  David  B..  383-34-3556. 
Johengen.  Carl  M..  076-34-1619. 
Jones.  Ralph  W.,  195-32-2807. 
Jordan,  Marsha  A.,  028-34-7039. 
Katllus,  Joseph  P.,  040-34-6730. 
Keatley,  Wynona  B.,  048-38-7160. 
Keith,  Joan  L.,  539-34-8771. 
Kirk,  Harold  E.,  352-32-2639. 
Klsh.  Joyce  A.,  306-44-5211. 
Klzak,  Marianne  L  ,  280-40-6084. 
Klein,  Kathylou  A.,  263-80-0507. 
Kloeber,  Joyce  A.,  480-62-6770. 
Kochik.  Edward  J..   181-36-0499. 
Kohut,  Anna,  068-40-2833. 
Kutzner,  Nancy  A.,  396-38-7836. 
Lafrance,  Sandra  L..  463-74-0166. 
Lane,  Judith  K.,  224-66-8836. 
Lane,  Venlta  K.,  612-44-8433. 
Lazlk,  Adelaide  E.,  059-36-0078. 
Leatherman,  Lorle  A.,  144-38-3511. 
Llpovac,  Kathryn  S.,  234-70-4639. 
Lueschow,  Lana  K..  519-46-8565. 
MacDonald,  Elizabeth  A.,  434-58-0850. 
Mack,  PatrlcU  A..  249-74-4460. 
Mansmlth,  Fred  T  ,  483-48-1426. 
Marin,  Beatrice  M.,  466-56-2773. 
Marshall.  Margaret  C.  023-32-6151. 
Martinson,  Deadotta,  471-56-6987. 
Maull,  Leslie  P.,  236-74-5608. 
Mayer,   Patricia  A.,  209-32-1076. 
Maynard,  Dianne  L.,  373-50-6042. 
McDanlel,  Sandra  F.,  261-80-9885 
McGee.  Kathleen  E.,  026-32-6591. 
McMurray,  Joan  A..  085-36-7176. 
Miller,  Helen  E..  192-32-4242. 
Mills.  Thomas  B.,  182-32-0658. 
Modlcalucero,  Sylvia  J.,  521-62-8256. 
Monroe,  Mary  E.,  216-38-3536. 
Moose,  Paula  K.,  230-60-9489. 
Morey,  Ann  M.,  367-50-5940. 
Morgan,  Linda  K.,  087-38-3128. 
Moses,  Sharon  A..  358-36-0031. 
Moynlhan.  Sharon  C,  447-46-9243. 
Murray,  Patricia  L..  298-38-2323. 
Nadlg.   Suzanne  M.,   197-38-3333. 
Nancarrow.  Ruth  L..  173-38-6766. 
Nicholson.  Llndy  L.,  572-54-4390. 
Ocker,  Shirley  M.,  270-36-3027. 
Odonnell.  Mary  J..  259-78-6198. 
Ogden,  Lynn  H.,  195-32-4081. 


Parker.  Helen  L.,  271-42-7869. 
Peace,  Doria  P.,  434-62-6038. 
Perry,  Catherine  A.,  662-62-3673. 
Phillips,  Harriett  A..  314-44-8546. 
Phllpot,  Mary  J.,  417-62-9090. 
Post,  Mary  A.,  316-44-6649. 
Queen,  Linda  L.,  257-68-6191. 
Rafter,  Myma  L..  007-36-4311. 
Raines,  Kathryn  M.,  263-84-1186. 
Ramsey,  Joe  Ella  W.,  444-42-4121. 
Repp.,  Susan  J.,  536-46-7409. 
Rezac,  Barbara  A.,  302-32-9044. 
Rheinscheld,  Mary  J.,  613-42-5849. 
Rhoton,  Nina  K.,  253-74-1370. 
Rogenee,  ICathryn  A.,  503-48-5188. 
Santiago,  Myriam,  582-90-9711. 
Sauls,  Samuel  P..  263-68-6429. 
Scudder.  Bonnie  J.,  561-66-6696. 
Selbold,  Margaret  A.,  264-80-5143. 
Shlmko,  Rose  M..  199-32-9186. 
Shplar,  lAna  A.,  493-60-6378. 
Sitko,  Christine  A.,  308-60-4756. 
Smith,  Elizabeth  J.,  405-54-3579. 
SnUtb,  Emily  D.,  417-63-7021. 
Smith,  Suanne,  324-42-8106. 
Sousa,  Carolyn  M.,  013-30-8896. 
Stone,  Jeanne  N..  513-42-0805. 
Taylor,  Louetta  B.,  245-56-2599. 
Toms,  Carol  A.,  239-70-0248. 
Valdez,  Andrea  A.,  136-40-1683. 
Vinton,  Gayle  J.,  477-50-1909. 
Vokes,  Rita  A.,  339-36-8846. 
Walker,  Jack  R.,  530-26-4272. 
Walker,  Marie  E.,  527-60-2566. 
Walter,  John  J.,  180-34-0279. 
Weldauer,  Harvey  E.,  504-30-5392. 
White,  Cheryl  A..  481-52-8186. 
Whltlock,  Martha  A.,  252-76-3562. 
Wldmer,  Karan  D..  586-06-5861. 
Wight.  Wendri  H.,  561-48-5303. 
Wilson,  Helen  A.,  002-28-5395. 
WUson,  Roslyn  P.,  507-44-8649. 
Wolfard,  Judith  A.,  296-12-5411. 
Wurster,  Doris  M.,  661-60-3836. 

KEOICAL    SERVICE   CORPS 

Baker,  David  J.,  217-46-7801. 
Beezer,  Frederick  J.,  188-32-8235. 
Best,  Gordon  W.,  535-40-2640. 
Brannon,  Robert  H.,  587-03-7797. 
Cleary.  John  J.,  Jr.,  496-46-4656. 
Caft,  Rodger  H.,  492-48-7988. 
Calton,  Jamee  D.,  524-40-3606. 
Daves,  Laurence  M.,  314-46-1960. 
Draper,  Richard  P.,  261-70-0264. 
Dunkle,  Jeffrey  H..  008-36-0311. 
Edwards.  Robert  P.,  429-90-6824. 
Elckboff,  Darren  E.,  314-48-2034. 
Elder,  Timothy  J..  193-36-8470. 
Erwln,  Jamee  L..  284-40-1847. 
Petouary,  Richard  J.,  Jr.,  368-40-5462. 
Fitzgerald.  Paul  G.,  541-60-3252. 
Hanko,  Jamee  F.,  476-50-4300. 
Hardy,  William  R.,  532-46-3996. 
Head.  WlUlam  C,  410-70-0235. 
Hernandez,  Ivan  P.,  583-10-4247. 
Hettlck,  Larry  K.,  640-56-3132. 
Hezlep,  Robert  J..  361-40-7505. 
Holes,  John  E.,  471-50-1996. 
Hooper,  James  J.,  Ill,  526-60-6551. 
Hugglns,  WlUlam  C.  301-34-8739. 
Hunter,  Harold  H.,  Jr.,  251-76-1865. 
Jeffrey.  James  R..  266-66-1208. 
Jlru,  Michael  W..  467-72-3772. 
Johnson,  David  M.,  012-36-3995. 
Jones,  Stephen  P.,  435-70-7132. 
Kearns,  William  P..  III.  525-86-6028. 
Knoop,  David  M.,  309-46-8478. 
Labash.  John  D.,  209-34-7515. 
Lothes,  John  E.,  233-62-4246. 
Lyons,  Michael  W..  544-50-5445. 
McDougall,  Thomas  J..  449-76-2265. 
Melchlorre,  Joseph  E,   Jr..   155-34-8185. 
Miller,  Donald  G.,  429-90-4128. 
Mlrlck,  Steven  C,  269-40-1164. 
Morey,  John  B.,  350-38-5770. 
Moss.  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  229-66-3095. 
Nicholson,   Henry   B.,   Jr ,    523-60-0857, 
Partridge,  Stephen  L.,  066-36-4736. 
Penwell,  Gary  W.,  273-40-8696. 
Pfannstlel,  Ray  J.,  466-78-6080. 
Powen,  George  R.,  676-46-7736. 


Quintana  Joee  B..  266-94-4436. 
Romney,  Ian  thus  B.,  Jr.,  526-56-8818. 
RusseU,  Sydney  S.,  459-72-0616. 
Sanders,  Jimmy  D.,  420-64-8101. 
Schafer.  Jeffrey  C,  526-66-4796. 
Smith.  Ross  C,  Jr.,  367-74-7386. 
Snyder.  Allen  T.,  461-80-5481. 
Starr.  Gerald  A..  527-48-0316. 
Szwast.  Gary  W.,  266-66-5818. 
Troyer,  John  E.,  314-44-1991. 
Vandehey,  James  T.,  236-60-1686. 
Vansweringen,  Thomas  C,  502-48-7541. 
Vojtasko,  Michael  C,  159-36-9612. 
Waggoner,  Jerry  L..  506-68-0660. 
Wilkinson,  Lorenzo  K.,  518-52-0470. 
WUlauer,  Glenn  R..  136-34-6988. 
WlUlams,  CarroU  C,  386-4?,-8523. 
Wyrlck.  Michael  K.,  450-70-6017. 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  COSPS 

Adams.  Thomas  R..  268-78-7880. 
Andersen,  Gary  L.,  476-5^-8480. 
Anderson,  Michael  P..  476-63-3819. 
Await.  Suzanne  J.,  316-48-6666. 
Barnes,  Edward  S.,  039-28-6392. 
Blouse,  Diane  M.,  264-62-6717. 
Blumkln,  David  B.,  413-78-7102. 
Bolerjack,  Thomas  G.,  466-66-1913. 
Borchert,  Ronald  D.,  572-62-8798. 
Bradley,  Michael  J.,  476-48-1995. 
Braendlein,  RuaaeU  G.,  Jr.,  533-38-0503. 
Brock,  Samuel  L.,  313-63-6919. 
Brockett.  Royce  M.,  HI,  146-36-6498. 
Brocks,  Robert  N.,  364-72-3922. 
Brown.  PhlUip  G..  439-60-9363. 
Browne.  Michael  H.,  448-48-4998. 

Burdlck.  Robert  W..  268-38-3524. 
Burr.  John  G.,  021-36-4103. 
Butb,  Jonathan  A.,  399-40-7608. 

Caimey.  wniiam  J.,  153-34-3903. 

CapeU,  Robert  A.,  127-34-8361. 

Carmichael,  Richard  C,  579-64-6762. 

Case,  David  R.,  044-33-7597. 

CastigUone.  Robert  P..  366-63-8067. 

Cerba.  Henry  T..  27f>-40-0476. 

Chlcllo.  Thomas  J..  398-46-2696. 

Christensen.  WUllun  D.,  131-36-2890. 

Cobum.  Mlddleto^  J    i66-66-38»4. 

Collins,  James  A.,  424  i     ^6420. 

Collins.  Richard,  366-3-      046. 

Cox,  John  D.,  636-74-30 > 

Crigler,  Joeeph  C,  238-i  4-9338 

Crosby,  Ray  M.,  368-66-9686. 

Cross,  Thomas  E.,  471-48-0160. 

Curry,  Charles  L.,  499-48-8316. 

Delaney,  Robert  A..  147-38-8001. 

Dennis.  Richard  J..  393-42-0317. 

Denoon,  Daniel  A..  Jr.,  191-32-0064. 

Dorrls,  Wayne  L.,  030-32-8665. 

Duhon,  Ronald  E.,  439-64-2632. 

Duncan,  Paul  B.,  086-36-3272. 

Eisenbrandt,  David  L.,  491-48-0742. 

Farlnaccl,  Nicholas  A.,  457-68-6806. 

Flshburn,  Gary  A..  274-40-8038. 

Plory,  William  A.,  264-74-0320. 

Gage,  wmiam  V.,  454-72-3482. 

Garlson,  James  A.,  266-78-7636. 

Gaudet,  Glenn  L.,  439-68-5834. 

George,  Larry  C,  452-72-4523. 

Gold.  Dennis  N.,  210-32-0268. 

Golden,  John  G.,  451-76-5727. 

Goldstein,  Prank  L.,  267-8O-0327. 

Gockln,  Michael  D.,  517-52-4866. 

Greene,  John  R.,  Jr.,  559-62-5632. 

Hablltzel,  Thomas  L.,  523-62-9227. 

Hale,  Forest  B.,  657-62-3879. 

Hall,  Doreen  N.,  576-48-9732. 

Hanna,  Thomas  L.,  486-54-6709. 

Hartgraves.  Stanley  L.,  458-78-6.381. 

Hartshorn.  Rodney  D.,  570-72-6941. 

Harvey,  Roger  C  .  495-46-9071. 

Hayashl,  Maurice  M..  576-40-8969. 

Hayes.  Charles  P..  232-62-4083. 

Hinders,  Douglas  E..  468-44-3306. 

Hovirard.  Jay  M.,  567-56-5070. 

HoweU,  James  P..  313-48-9418. 

Hull,  Warren  R.,  436-64-9912. 

Hundley.  Kenneth  E.,  228-52-0741. 

Jackson,  Jerry  W. .  450-66-0460. 

James,  George  R..  030-38-4076. 

Johnson,  Judith  C,  387-46-4783. 
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Maloney,  i 

Margotto.f 

Marines. 

Marshall. 

Martone. 

McElwejr. 


Itatbleen.  M.  E..  026-34-3441. 
Keller.  Jalnes  L.,  429-84-8787. 
Kltaolca,  Hosemary  K.,  576-44-8306. 
Klelnkort,  Joseph  A..  722-05-2416. 
Knappenl»erger,  Richard  H..  550-48-6088. 
Kobernusi  CarroU  A..  460-70-1911. 
Krym.  Robert  M.,  027-36-0476. 
Kslazelc.  thomas  O..  514-44-5747. 
Kuzma.  Flobert  J..  170-34-7569. 
Lambert,  ^ward  D.,  334-3&-0489. 
Lang,  Jer<y  T.,  300-42-2714. 
Langloss.  John  M..  345-32-9410. 
Larlson.  Jbmes  R..  529-60-2146. 
Lecaln  willam  K.,  253-70-7621. 
Lefon,  Carter  C,  229-58-6032. 
Leone,  Charles  H.,  111-34-6602. 
Llvlngsto$,  James  M.,  419-58-7671. 
Lynn.  Ja4es  R.,  331-38-3016. 

vld  W.,  551-60-4047. 
iger  N..  474-54-0985. 
chlbald  R.,  ni,  574-14-8942. 
kiln  L..  III.  465-74-6410. 

oseph  A.,  142-38-4220. 
vld  W.,  031-34-6007. 
Mclntyre. [Thomas  H.,  156-30-0299. 
McLaughlin,  William  H.,  402-68-9558. 
McNutt,  dary  R.,  271-42-0426. 
MeldrumJjames  R.,  528-52-1416. 
Merrltt,  Oerald  J.,  240-72-6869. 
Miller.  Robert  E..  II,  307-46-7253. 
Mlttelman,  Barry  A..  157-32-1652. 
Moser.  Arthur  P..  457-64-9168. 
Naugle,  Dtnnls  P.,  189-34-7629. 
Nelll.  Marvin  W..  552-62-9763. 
Nelson,  Rdbert  C.  515-44-2249. 
Nemmers.lstephen  J..  480-54-3052. 
Okonskt.  Susan  R..  395-46-2222. 
Orrell.  Doile  L..  515-40-5364. 
Palagl.  Peter  A.,  039-28-0838. 
Patrick,  Clarence  S.,  438-72-6772. 
Peterson,  i,amont  R.,  528-54-8593. 
Dennis  D.,  574-18-2466. 

1  P.,  466-66-5238. 

fferson  B.,  241-70-0057. 

Sharon  A.,  478-44-7104. 

Is  A.,  383-46-8903. 

bert  L..  010-34-5033. 

rt  M..  255-70-9527. 
rt  W.,  140-38-1433. 

Doris  J.  457-72-6761. 
C.  057-36-9799. 

1  D.,  502-48-0596. 
410-70-1200. 

Iba  E.,  433-50-5221. 

ary  A.,  215-46-2280. 

bby  J.  482-60-1282. 
Schendel.  ^Thomas  L..  314-42-2954. 
Schiller,  rfonald  L..  486-50-9880. 
Scott.  Rosk  M..  438-64-0771. 
Seethaler.  Lawrence  W..  208-32-7021. 
Selle.  Robisrt  I..  Jr.,  434-60-4612. 
Semenschin,   Charles  E..   I07-3O-5934. 
Shahan.  Eavld  R..  522-64-6554. 
Shaver.  Ndll  C.  570-54-6647. 
Sherman.  Robert  E..  585-03-0473. 
Shlngler.  1  Jirry  H.,  287-34-2531. 
Shramlck,  Rose  M.  A..  166-40-1837. 
Simmons,  Jackie  R..  462-70-0553. 
Smith.  George  II .  Jr..  323-36-5358. 
Harold.  M..  Jr.,  256-56-1813. 
MlJhael  P..  585-20-0204. 
Smogrur.  Ihomas  G..  496-50-8808. 
Stamp.  0«ry  L..  360-32-0476. 
Steele,  Join  I,.  Jr..  237-66-6183. 
Stevens.  J  )hn  E..  Jr..  082-38-6448. 
Stoflet.  Yionne  C.  397-48-9177. 
Stokes.  Jo  tin  H..  455-56-9468. 
Stork.  Ros  cr  L,,  423-64-5041. 
Straayer,  ,  'ames  A..  147-34-5266. 
Sutay.  Robert  J,.  098-38-6703, 
Swede.  Behjamln  M,.  484-48-6219. 
Sweeney,  Stephen  J.,  470-52-0779. 
Swelgart.  tfarlln  L.,  168-34-8685. 
Tanner.  Merle  R..  Jr..  203-36-7363. 
Tatum,  L(,rry  A.,  420-62-1951, 
Tedor,  John  B..  202-34-6746. 
Tenaglia.  Ronald  J.,  098-34-4325. 
Termaath  Stephen  G.,  456-68-9761. 
Towner,  E  onald  A,.  507-58-8942. 
Townsend   Linda  J.,  267-64-3889. 


Plnkovsk 
Porter,  Pal 
Prather 
Readlnge 
Reed.  De: 
Reynes 
Rice.  Rob 
Rltter.  Rol 
Robinson 
Rock,  Ja: 
Rogers. 
Ross.  Je 
Russell, 
Sanders 
Sawyer.  B- 


Smith 
Smith 


Turner,  Robert  H.,  560-64-8720. 
Tuttle,  Gerard  R.,  132-30-3760. 
Valentine,  Walter  W.,  296-42-3664. 
Vanek,  Kenneth  N.,  455-74-5940. 
Vermulen.  Erik  K.,  393-42-3020. 
Warner,  Ronald  D.,  298-14-6283. 
Wamken,  Relmund  G..  626-78-5604. 
Wasem.  Gary  A.,  496-48-4637. 
Washeleski.  Michael  C.  140-36-4293. 
Welsenlels,  Charles  W.,  III.  490-48-6649. 
Westbrook,  WUUam  G.,  Hi,  265-68-4018. 
Whitehead.  Barry  H..  229-58-6336. 
WUson.  James  L.,  414-70-6372. 
Woessner.  WUUam  M..  223-66-8146. 
Worthy.  Charles  D..  Jr.,  469-70-0534. 
YoshU.  Dan  O.,  567-62-3694. 

IM  THE  AlS  FOBCE 

The  foUowing-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  United  States  Air 
rorce,  in  accordance  with  sections  6U1  and 
602,  title  VI,  transition  provisions,  Ueiense 
Officer  fersonnei  Management  Act  ol  I9o0. 
With  dates  ol  rank  to  oe  deternuned  by  the 
secretary  ox  the  Air  Force. 

UNE    OF    THE   UM.   FOBCE 

To  be  major 
Aanerud.  Roy  L.,  395-48-1798. 
Abene.  Peter  V..  237-72-3230. 
Abner,  Howard  C,  383-48-2467. 
Abrams,  Daniel  W.,  429-80-2926. 
Accurso,  Steven  A.,  480-60-3969. 
Ackerson.  Mark  I.,  448-^2-3635. 
Acosta,  Hector  M..  467-84-4388. 
Acurso.  Jeffrey  L.,  566-68-6148. 
Adams.  Kenneth  W..  062-42-6349. 
Adams.  Randolph  K..  110-40-5427. 
Adaois.  Robert  W..  021-38-1838. 
Adams.  Ronald  M..  366-50-7688. 
Agullar.  John  P.,  571-54-3521. 
Ahlqulst.  John  A..  086-36-2757. 
Ahrenholz,  Gary  C,  062-32-9675. 
Ainsworth.  Loren  C.  562-76-1012. 
Airaghl.  Robert  P..  359-38-6340. 
Albright.  Robert  I..  104-34-3721. 
Aldrldge,  Lee  F.,  470-44-6430. 
Alekna.  Louis.  173-40-0921. 
Alexander.  Albert  J..  511-46-3419. 
Alexander,  John  W.,  085-40-9043. 
Alford,  Roger  W.,  478-52-8486. 
Allain,  Richard  S.,  Jr..  437-70-8647. 
Allan.  John  P..  331-38-1452. 
Allen.  Douglas  M..  212-48-1786. 
Allen.  James  R..  Jr.,  467-66-0536, 
AUen,  RusseU  L..  425-94-2309, 
AUen.  Stephen  D..  068-40-1151. 
Allen.  WUUam  A..  245-78-9864. 
Allen,  WUUam  W.,  055^0-6198. 
AUey.  Kenneth  M..  409-84-8306. 
AUlson.  Clinton  D..  434-70-1645. 
AUoway.  Lee  C.  228-62-8396, 
Almany,  Patricia  A.,  249-80-9178. 
Almany,  Robert  J..  498-60-9384. 
Almond.  Cheryl  M.,  531-48-8183. 
Almond.  Edward  E..  Jr.,  339-28-1831. 
Almquist.  Kenneth   C,   568-66-4866. 
Alonso.  Rud  A..  264-62-7954. 
Alston.  James  A.,  557-68-3728. 
Ambrose.  Gary  A..  161-38-0398. 
Amthauer.  David  E..  138-38-4003. 
Anderson.  David  R..  387-46-4962. 
Anderson.  Prank  J..  Jr..  431-90-9288. 
Anderson.  Nolan  H.,  Jr..  451-90-7995. 
Anderson.   Paul  H..  529-56-3675. 
Anderson.  Paul  W.,  513-42-4214. 
Anderson.  Raymond  E..  326-40-2180. 
Anderson,  Warren  L,.  014-40-9356. 
Andrews.  Harry  C.  026-36-8599. 
Andrews.  Thomas  H..  II.  144-40-8722. 
Angley.  Jerry  C  120-36-5840. 
AntUla.  James  A..  309-46-2986. 
Anton,  David  P..  263-84-0936. 
Applegate,  Marshall  S..  301-38-6639, 
Appling,  Mary  E,.  434-82-5856, 
Arguin.  Robert  L..  023-38-1514, 
Armor.  James  B..  Jr..  158-42-7031. 
Armstrong.  Ernie  R..  408-80-4422. 
Armstrong.  Michael  S..  310-50-4027. 
Afnemann.  Prank  B..  Jr.,  321-38-6831. 
Arnold.  Jerry  H..  564-52-6416. 
Arnold.  PhUllp  B.,  462-82-0322. 


Arthur,  David  A..  436-64-6411. 
Ascher.  CUSord  D..  511-62-1304. 
Ashby.  Keith  R..  116-34-8492. 
Ashey.  Robert  A..  003-34-2413. 
Ashford.  James  F..  436-74-0203. 
Ash  ton.  Kent  J..  246-76-1572. 
Askew,  Benjamin  F.,  104-36-8202. 
Atkinson,  Randall  L..  219-62-7679. 
Aufderhaar.  Grant  C,  291-48-3170. 
Aufderheide.  Edward  H..  280-42-1043. 
Augustine.  Paul  E..  156-38-4906. 
Avery.  Jimmle  S..  536-46-7952. 
Avery.  Sanders  L..  258-74-4272. 
Avila.  Walter  B..  654-74-4973. 
Axelroth.  Philip  S.,  200-36-4143. 
Azukas.  Charles  P..  059-40-5076. 
Babiarz.  Anthony  S..  350-34-2050. 
Babin,  Jeremiah  S..  439-68-9818. 
Bachmann,  James  L..  013-38-3298. 
Baehre,  Franklin  G..  Jr.,  068-38-4918. 
Bagby.  WUUam  L..  444-46-6168. 
Bagley.  Ronald  L.,  228-68-6338. 
Bailey,  Clarence  £.,  411-78-9076. 
Bailey,  James  W.,  UI.  124-38-5663. 
Baker.  David  W.,  Jr.,  016-36-4113. 
Baker.  Donald  L..  400-70-3989. 
Baker.  George  T.,  421-62-3398. 
Baker.  Harold  P..  408-56-4569. 
Baker,  James  M.,  440-50-7794. 
Baker,  Larry  M..  073-38-8930. 
Baker.  Raymond  G..  001-36-9006. 
Baker,  Richard  A..  305-64-6376. 
Baker,  Robert  P.,  086-38-7931. 
Balbln.  Bruce  C,  634-52-2494. 
Balcom.  Wayne  E.,  002-34-8109. 
Baldwin,  Miles  A.,  402-64-6362. 
Ballard.  Jerry  L.,  430-78-6836. 
Ballard,  John  A.,  237-80-0036. 
Balls.  Dorln  E..  619-54-3801. 
Balpb.  Robert  D.,  U.  162-38-6188. 
BalslUie.  David  C.  386-44-6531. 
Bang.  Carl  J..  Jr.,  109-40-6416. 
Bang.  Stephen  B.,  506-58-7587. 
Banholzer.  Richard  T.,  394-50-2983. 
Bankhead.  James  M..  529-62-6675. 
Banta.  Charles  R.,  517-54-5593. 
Barager.  James  V..  396-60-3696. 
Barbee.  Larry  D..  460-72-0236. 
Barber.  Gary  L..  269-42-3632. 
Barchfeld.  Carl  P.,  Jr..  285-46-8395. 
Barfleld.  James  S.,  136-38-^936. 
Barker.  Arthur  J..  521-62-5791. 
Barlow.  Larry  S..  671-80-3252. 
Barnard.  Douglas  M..  001-32-3601. 
Barnes.  Bradley  A..  496-52-9368. 
Barnes,  Duane  L.,  503-54-8513. 
Bamhardt,  James  B.,  281-46-6969. 
Barosky,  Frank  D.,  211-38-3607. 
Barrett,  Buford  L..  230-62-1459. 
Barrett,  Douglas  E.,  505-64-8161. 
Barreuther,  Albert  O.,  526-70-8027. 
Barrey.  Ronald  L.,  266-92-4684. 
Barringer.  John  D.,  Jr.,  241-84-2868. 
Barrmger.  Richard  J..  061-38-6611. 
Barron.  Richard  F..  436-72-4338. 
Barth.  Stephen  R..  03&-30-7830. 
Barthelmes.  Paul  M.,  131-38-1582. 
Bartlett,  Ronald  S..  313-48-6670. 
Barton.  IC«nneth  A..  296-48-3604. 
BasUe.  James  M..  614-40-6902. 
Baskett,  Roger  D..  488-44-9356. 
Bass.  Roy  H,.  Jr..  531-54-1080. 
Bassmann,  Kenneth  C.  047-40-3360. 
Bateson.  Robert  B..  411-76-6744. 
Batsford.  Richard  A..  261-82-4600. 
Bauer.  Paul  A..  128-36-6121. 
Bauman.  Richard  A..  497-48-0840. 
Baxter,  Gary  L.,  556-76-4665. 
Baxter.  Leroy  D..  515-46-9033. 
Baxter,  William  E..  513-50-2994. 
Bazlnet.  Kenneth  L.,  102-40-5937. 
Bean,  Richard  M.,  524-66-7348. 
BeauUeu.   Maurice.   032-38-5822. 
Beaver.  Thomas  P..  179-38-2054. 
Bechtol,  David  A..  324-40-4336. 
Becka.  Richard  R,.  144-34-1348, 
Becker.  David  M.,  072-36-7433. 
Becker.  Robert  A..  513-46-2161. 
Beckett.  Mason  H..  Jr.,  232-72-6431. 
Bedford,  WUUam  A,,  466-74-5601. 
Beeks,  Donald  R..  501-48-0294. 
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Behm,  Paul  C,  381-38-7022. 
Belghtol,  Ward  D.,  467-84-6942. 
Belanger.  Richard  N..  Jr..  381-60-6994. 
Bell,  Anthony  W..  Jr..  207-36-4246. 
Bell,  John  W.,  Jr.,  442-60-5963. 
Bell,  Roger  H.,  099-34-6837. 
Bennett,  Harold  J.,  Jr.,  068-40-0965. 
Bennett,   Kim  O..   626-80-6821. 
Benson.  Richard  A..  468-56-8410. 
Benulls.  Cynthia  L..  666-70-7888. 
Benuzzl,  Eugene,  Jr.,  118-30-3201. 
Berelt,  Richard  M.,  526-86-1125. 
Bereno,  Michael  J..  497-48-1490. 
Beres.  James  A..  389-56-0746. 
Berg.  James  C,  503-62-5226. 
Berger,  George  W.,  649-58-6249. 
Berger.  WUUam  R.,  200-36-8990. 
Berkeblle,  Wayne  E.,  190-38-8683. 
Berkowltz.  Barry  E..  160-38-6580. 
Bernard.  John  H..  602-58-1991. 
Bernhardt.  Charles  P..  Jr..  454-82-0601. 
BernUiger,  Charles  A..  203-34-2457. 
Berry,  CarUs  G.,  Jr..  424-56-8288. 
Bertapelle,  Anthony  L..  522-60-7508. 
Bertrand.  Thomas  D..  436-84-1529. 
Belts.  Thomas  K..  671-68-9620. 
Beverly.  Raymond  E..  640-54-3726. 
Bewley.  David  G..  140-38-8773. 
Blelowlcz.  Paul  L..  109-40-8602. 
Blelsteln.   Carola,  J..  034-34-8627. 
BlelBteln.  Harold  R.,  270-44-4503. 
Bienvenue.  Robert  C.  023-38-3487. 
Bleryla.  Joseph  P..  171-36-5962 
Bigbee.  Kenneth  W..  424-54-4961. 
Bird.  David  C.  670-74-7608. 
Blsbee.  Charles  R..  III.  266-90-0533. 
Bishop.    Pene.   455-70-7742. 
Bishop.  Raymond  C.  503-56-0281. 
Bishop.  Robert  G  .  III.  040-36-3198. 
Bishop.  Stanley  T..  404-62-2619. 
Bishop.  Thomas  J..  552-68-0867. 
Blsognano.  Joseph  P..  Jr.,  034-38-6501. 
Bjerkaas.  Carlton  L..  470-54-6215. 
Black.  Kenneth  L..  439-82-0080. 
Blackburn.  Thomas  D..  Jr..  361-34-4337. 
Blacketer.  Marcus  D..  Jr..  465-82-0928. 
Blackmon.  Paul  D,.  463-54-8112, 
Blackwell.  Jimmy  L..  416-60-6210. 
Blair.  John  A  .  001-34-8885. 
BlaisdeU,  Franklin  J..  322-42-5802. 
Blake.  Kenneth  E..  406-70-5180. 
Blalock.  Hubert  L..  Jr..  229-54-4296. 
Blanfhard.  Joseph  P..  029-32-1327. 
Bland.  David  P..  407-66-2611. 
Bland.  Jimmy  W..  419-62-4790. 
Blanklnshlp.  Edwin  A..  Jr..  457-72-0876. 
Blankmann.  Robert  L..  499-52-0608. 
Blaufare.  Peter  N..  116-38-0821. 
Blenkush,   Severin   J.,   476-46-0388. 
Blevlns.  Carl  D..  Jr..  231-56-3249. 
Blewltt.  John  J..  Jr..  144-38-5049. 
Bloom.  Gene  C.  177-32-7734. 
Bloom.  Martin  G..  627-68-7876. 
Bluff.  Ronald  W..  297-48-5945. 
Boal.  Harry  S  .  III.  159-32-1609. 
Boerum,  Joseph  E..  Jr..  526-78-2204. 
Bogstle.  Robert  C,  273-46-4778. 
Bohannon.   Kenneth   J..    307-46-8534. 
Bohllng.  John  W..  231-56-1302. 
Bohlke.  WUUam  H..  483-56-3532. 
Bohn,  Charles  J.,  m.  217-48-7268. 
Bohnenstlel.  Robert  L..  Jr..  414-76-6070. 
Bolssonneault.  Paul  A..  115-36-5303. 
Bole.  Marcus  H..  572-72-5838, 
Bon.  Jaromlr  J..  063-38-6412. 
Bonglovl,  Robert  P..  053-38-5760. 
Bonnell.  Richard  W..  550-62-7960. 
Bonner.  Charles  J  .  248-76-6976, 
Bonner.  Richard  E.  247-88-5781 
Bonnet.  Lawrence  M..  328-36-2515. 
Bonney.  Roy  L..  Jr..  228-70-8949. 
Booher,  John  W..  259-76-1114. 
Bookhardt.  John  M..  250-90-6633. 
Booth.  George  R  .  426-96-2023. 
Boozer.  Stephen  G..  418-68-5848. 
Borchers.  Robert  O..  481-48-7405. 
Borland,  Carter  A..  437-74-4000, 
Boroughs.  Thomas  R..  420-58-2027. 
Bortel.  Stanley  D .  Jr..  290-42-5242. 
Bortner.  Donald  B..  555-72-2599. 
Bosserdet.  Rodney  P..  364-48-6988. 


BosweU,  t»amuel  E.,  423-66-0482. 
BothweU,  David  G.,  484-68-3776. 
Bouchard.  John  P.,  083-38-4272. 
Boucher.  Brian  P.,  002-38-4438. 
Boucher,  Kennoth  A.,  016-34-9883. 
Bovich,  Stephen  £.,  132-40-3658. 
Bowden.  Lester  B..  III.  412-78-3899. 
Bowers.  Donald  8.,  Jr.,  432-86-1740. 
Bowman,  Richard  L.,  II.  194-38-0070. 
Bowser.  Allen  B..  171-40-3682. 
Boyce.  Charles  W.,  Jr..  294-38-3620. 
Boyce.  Stephen  D..  122-38-8510. 
Boyd.  David  J..  642-44-4267. 
Boyd.  E.  James.  366-46-8586. 
Boyklns.  WUson  L..  451-72-8965. 
Boyle.  Gary  S.,  229-76-3272. 
Boyles.  David  J.,  267-96-6927. 
Boystel.  Gary  M..  298-42-2991. 
Braden,  Jerome  K..  238-74-5684. 
Bradford.  Michael  D.,  545-64-3267. 
Bradney.  James  M..  624-66-6911. 
Bradshaw.  Walter  L..  lU,  136-42-8811. 
Brady.  Timothy  S.,  303-44-6340. 
Brandt.  Richard  W.,  476-48-8831. 
Brantley,  Jim  S.,  467-70-7694. 
Brasure,  Neal  G.,  372-48-6989. 
Braun,  Fred  W.,  Jr.,  563-68-7687. 
Braunhardt,  Ronald  N..  239-76-9785. 
Brechwald.  James  E..  419-64-6081. 
Bredfeldt.  John  C,  514-50-3477. 
Bremer.  Kim  D..  237-78-8927. 
Brennan,  James  T.,  068-38-2067. 
Brennan,  Rodney  C,  601-48-1781. 
Brenner,  Richard  L.,  358-36-6432. 
Brenton,  James  A..  513-50-7637. 
Bretz.  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  631-58-2038. 
Bricker,  Steven  B.,  283-40-5774. 
Bridges.  Sidney  V.,  447-40-8871. 
Bridges.  Timothy  R..  271-42-5699. 
Brlggs.  John  W.,  016-34-1384. 
Brigman,  Marvin  J.,  Jr.,  263-63-2196. 
Brigman,  Richard  D.,  461-76-3112. 
BrUak,  Donald  L.,  401-60-3138. 
Brischke,  Harold  A.,  359-42-7903. 
Brltton,  Barry  J..  568-70-8187. 
Broestl.  Howard  E..  270-46-3084. 
Brooks.  Douglas  M.,  262-60-9588. 
Brooks.  John  P.,  407-68-1512. 
Brooks.  Robert  L.,  267-70-2218. 
Brooke.  Roger  W.,  672-64-4676. 
Brovetto.  Gary,  086-36-5141. 
Brower,  Arnold  M.,  564-68-6871. 
Brown,  Donald  E.,  Jr..  279-38-9397. 
Brown,  Forrest  C  663-72-9154. 
Brown,  John  P.,  326-46-7534. 
Brown,  Paul  L.,  266-64-7605. 
Brown.  Ralph  R.,  017-38-7449. 
Brown,  Thomas  P.,  018-38-9988. 
Brown.  Thomas  R.,  Jr.,  458-72-3237. 
Brown,  Tllu  K.,  091-36-6343. 
Bruckner.  Henry  P..  439-82-4875. 
Brumbaugh.  Edgar  A..  Jr..  508-64-3816. 
Brunt.  Jerome  V.,  006-48-8661. 
Bryan.  Joseph  T..  Jr..  229-56-1410. 
Bryant.  Michael  D..  419-62-2626. 
Bryant.  C.  K..  111.  421-58-8698. 
Brvson,  Joseph  P..  Jr..  251-66-9607. 
Buch.  Frank  C.  163-42-2013. 
Buchan.  Francis,  418-64-4454. 
Buck.  Charles  C,  255-78-1625. 
Buck.  Michael  L..  486-50-8767. 
Buckley.  WiUlam  C.  270-42-9116. 
Budde.  Charles  L..  456-84-8142. 
Budura.  Victor  P..  Jr..  162-38-1931. 
Bueto.  James  H..  437-64-7756. 
Bullock.  Charles  C.  Jr..  258-70-0251. 
Bumgardner.  James  J..  549-64-7456. 
Bumpus.  WUUam  C.  006-36-0093. 
Bundy.  Richard  B..  557-68-7270. 
Burgess.  Bernard  H..  507-60-5642. 
Burgess.  James  M..  Jr..  214-52-4939. 
Burk.  WlUlam  H..  Jr..  264-90-4426. 
Burke.  James  E..  165-40-6418. 
Burke.  John  P.,  Jr..  138-40-1457. 
Burke.  Joseph  G.,  353-38-9200. 
Burkhart.  Buddy  W.,  441-44-9245. 
Burkhlser.  Donald  R..  506-54-5295. 
Burleigh.  Richard  D,.  272-44-0712. 
Burnett.  Douglas  A,.  559-68-0665. 
Burnett,  Stephen  A.,  064-38-4376. 
Burns,  Brian  W.,  011-38-6021. 


Burns.  Francis  A..  Jr..  023-40-2114. 
Burnside,  James  M.,  474-66-9768. 
Burrus,  George  L..  311-48-9700. 
Burt.  WiUiam  A.,  540-64-7166. 
Buscb.  Robert  E..  Ii,  601-62-2128. 
Bush,  Jesse  E.,  416-74-2935. 
Bush,  Larry  F..  202-36-7448. 
Butcher.  Howard  S.,  663-66-6361. 
Butcbko,  Joseph  J.,  152-40-6661. 
Butler,  Michael  R..  561-64-1948. 
BuUer.  Richard  E..  662-74-6691. 
Butler.  WUUam  C,  544-60-7727. 
Buxton,  John  H..  002-34-8446. 
Byars.  WUllam  R..  461-72-9170. 
Byers.  Steven  A.,  457-72-6862. 
Bryne.  David  E..  376-60-5064. 
Byrne.  WlUiam  A..  140-42-8207. 
Caban.  John  J.,  360-38-2372. 
Caine.  Steven  A..  073-34-2859. 
Callahan.  Philip  A..  488-52-4182. 
Callahan.  William  J..  474-52-8088. 
Camacho.  Jerry  P.,  611-46-1642. 
Camblln.  Gregory  K..  610-46-8274. 
Cameron.  Paul  J.,  078-38-4609. 
CampbeU.  Earnest  C.  460-82-1880. 
CampbeU.  James  E..  263-68-6814. 
CampbeU.  Larry  C.  272-40-0944. 
CampbeU,  Louis  V.  lU,  463-72-3728. 

Campbell.  WlUlam  H..  167-38-8761. 

Canham.  Michael  H..  227-68-0864. 

Cannava,  Vincent  A..  092-44-0464. 

Canning,  David  W.,  025-38-2079. 

Cannon,  Terry  A.,  013-40-2386. 

Cantrell,  CecU  B..  Jr..  248-68-3212. 

Cantwell.  John  J..  379-62-4009. 

Capener.  Eldon  H..  629-62-4634. 

Capotostl.  David.  146-38-0196. 

Capps.  Harris  T..  249-76-6268. 

Caprez.  Charles  W..  340-40-5694. 

Carellas.  Peter.  018-36-2168. 

Carllle.  John  D..  612-44-0802. 

Carlln.  James  M..  434-62-9116. 

Carlson.  Bruce  A..  470-60-4082. 

Carnahan.  Bennle  C.  497-38-1758. 

Games.  Daniel  K..  178-38-9304. 

Carpenter.  Donald  J.,  391-44-0602. 

Carpenter.  Gerald  C.  533-46-3681. 

Carpenter.  James  E..  564-60-7990. 

Carr.  Larry  A..  448-46-4916. 

Carr.  Patrick  J..  182-38-0107, 

Carr.  Richard  P..  423-62-8468. 

Carricato.  Robert  A..  Jr..  193-36-4282. 

CarroU.  Adam  C.  452-66-2686. 

Carroll,  Lynn  A..  480-58-2885. 

Carroll.  Warren  B..  044-42-4735. 

Carruth.  Michael  B..  223-74-7663. 

Carson.  John  K..  586-12-6876. 

Carson.  RusseU  E..  213-60-0163. 

Cartagena.  George  L..  313-36-9478. 

Carter,  Charles  H.,  4R8-76-3805. 

Carter,  James  M.,  576-48-3282. 

Carter,  Milton  J.,  144-34-8645. 

Casasnovas.  Miguel  A..  147-30-8456. 

Casey.  Edward  P..  107-40-6124. 

Casey.  James  R..  245-72-7069. 

Cassldy.  William  M..  160-40-7151. 

Casteel.  David  R..  542-54-7477. 

Catalano,  Charles  P..  077-36-4680. 

Caton.  Marilyn  J  .  158-40-3414. 

Cavin,  Glynn  W..  Jr..  433-82-1279. 

Chadwlck.  Larry  M..  446-46-1267. 

Chamberlain.  Robert  A..  522-60-3326. 

Chamber! in.  Gary  G  ,  258-72-7832. 

Chambers.  John  E..  Jr..  564-66-0861. 

Chambers.  Robert  J..  Jr..  141-42-4616. 

Chsmnel.  Larrv  E..  506-58-6326 

Channell.   Ronald  E  ,  257-74-4184. 

Charter.  David  P,.  017-34-6569. 

Chary,  Henry  A  .  070-38-4692. 

Chase.  David  L  .  003-36-2050. 

Cheavens.  Stephen  B..  487-56-3834. 

Chewnlng,    Terrence    J..    013-38-7670. 

Christeln,  Wavne.  196-38-3171. 

Chrlsteson.  Gerald  P..  280-42-1379. 

ChurchUl.  Van  L..  381-44-4368. 

Cleszynski.  Dennis  M..  340-34-2460. 

Cilento.  John  W..  018-34-1892. 

CUmi.  Vincent  T..  132-40-7043. 

Clou.  Brian  H..  133-36-2188. 

Clra.  Anthony  T..  496-54-6334. 

Ciuccl,  Donald  H..  268-40-4167. 
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S..  45&-76-B899. 
Timothy  J..  432-62-2922, 
Cltlstopher  K..  296-44-»123. 

B..  Ill,  429-90-4780, 
Donald  R..  268-16-0144. 
C  ,  529-68-5283. 
.  II.  432-68-6038. 
M4rvln  C.  509-50-2229. 
,  B.,  521-62-0952. 
Walter  D.,  414-78-2318. 
Et'rance.  Ill,  048-38-6959. 
H..  Jr..  527-82-0700. 
Jt>hn  J..  Jr.,  145-36-7863. 
C.  422-60-9677. 
Robert  A..  002-34-9215. 
James  R..  310-52-9108. 
Larry.  284-38-8799 
Stanley  Q..  406-64-9640. 
Randon.   560-66-9873. 
John  Y  .  224-68-0190 
N..  110-40-8922. 
,  lerome  R..  331-42-8264. 
L..  446-40-8863 
Richard   G.   554-66-7421. 
T*imam  K..  026-36-2788. 
,  lames  R..  544-50-4054. 
Thomas  P..  198-38-5095. 
Mahk  R  .  509-48-1362. 

Michael  H..  654-64-8453. 
Douglas  M..  522-62-6087. 

C  .  246-70-5826. 
Brent.  E..  526-62-2471. 
Hirold  S..  108-36-0912. 
Lawrence  A..  568-68-8167. 
ur  E  .  537-48-4504. 
E  .  229-66-1507. 
S..  515-48-6055. 
A..  294-40-2423. 
E..  245-80-6119. 
D..  259-78-3520. 
James  A..  527-78-4959. 

Wllll&m  H..  122-38-6981. 
IWnnlsM..  144-40-1331 
J^mes  E  .  262-94-6147. 
n  A  ,  228-78-6868. 
Alchard  C,  587-03-8944. 
Itonald.  A..  265-92-4671. 
lonaldL  .  311-38-6089. 
l>atrlck  J..  540-48-4202. 
Richard.  034-34-1411. 
Bartholomew.  084-34-0202. 
jJDseph  P..  076-40-5644. 
n.  Charles  W  .  561-72-0353. 
Prank  L..  161-38-2782. 
C.  366-38-4046. 
Joseph  S..  Jr..  217-52-5363. 
Robert.  158-38-8781. 
,  Stephen  R..  561-72-5433. 
kD,  Jr.,  427-92-5293. 
D..  432-88-0542. 
Patll  J.    279-46-5706. 

M,  376-50-0141. 
Tliomas  P..  022-38-0491. 
William  M..  464-66-6946. 
W  ,  378-44-4686. 
David  H..  304-46-8983. 
L..  546-68-6798. 
S..  526-66-1473, 
Mtry  H.  526-92-8618. 
Stanley  J..  093-34-7043. 
Thomas  J..  617-54-4310. 
K..  410-70-2390. 
.  Arthur  E..  Jr..  512-40-0693. 
Melvln  L..  Jr..  454-72-6016. 
Philip  J..  140-40-0399. 
William  J.,  m.  565-64-0667. 

D..  377-40-2862 
.  Kenneth  A..  313-50-2047. 
.  Jerry  D  .  443-50-3439. 
Robert  R..  225-68-6753. 
•.  Michael  P  .  036-28-5527. 
Michael  A  .  441-44-0417. 
Ronald  L..  298-36-8317. 
,'ayO.,  262-66-7493 
John  A.,  266-86-8746. 
Michael  C  ,  248-82-8533 

L ,  Jr.,  304-48-7518. 
D..  586-28-1738 
.  Joseph  L..  542-50-6369. 
C.  467-74-6183. 
\Mllllam  R..  215-46-3670. 

Bradford  S.,  044-36-4130. 
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Cranlord,  Steven  M.,  506-64-8502. 
Cranor.  Prank  V.,  264-94-6939. 
Crawford,  Gary  C.  541-44-4579. 
Crawford.  Gary  W..  228-60-6586. 
Creekmore,  George  R..  062-40-3880. 
Creel.  WUUam  T..  270-42-7696. 
Crego.  John  P.,  411-80-6693. 
Crews.  PhlUlp  R..  266-70-8419. 
Croco,  Curtis  C,  Jr.,  552-62-8960. 
Crosier.  Michael  D.,  014-38-2216. 
Crouthamel.  Phillip  L.,  168-40-4381. 
Crow,  Jerold  L..  292-42-7636. 
Crowe,  Andrew  M.,  472-66-9972. 
Crowe.  Lloyd  E..  411-78-6366. 
Crumback.  Linda  K.,  383-60-2087. 
Crumley.  General  P..  II..  260-82-4145. 
Cslntyan.  David  P..  365-46-4671. 
Culbert.  Thomas  M..  390-60-9662. 
Cummlngs.  Edwin  P.,  Jr.,  010-34-2491. 
Cummings.  Howard  W..  Jr..  467-66-2142. 
Cummins.  Charles  C.  405-60-3622. 
Cummins,  John  J..  446-44-4736. 
Cumpton,  Kenneth  W..  458-73-8753. 
Cunning,  Roger  A.,  269-46-3813. 
Cunningham.  John  D.,  512-50-4636. 
Cunningham,  WlUlam  A..  329-38-8610. 
Cupp,  Robert  C.  442-44^5634. 
Curley,  Michael  E..  090-36-8131. 
Currle.  Kenneth  M.,  482-50-7434. 
Curry,  Bruce  C,  086-42-8401. 
Curry.  Richard  J..  010-34-4348. 
Curtis.  Thomas  W..  370-46-«890. 
Cush,  Edward  B..  434-64-3742. 
Cusimano.  George  J..  626-76-4068. 
CutcUff .  Leo  M..  Jr..  419-60-1095. 
Cutter.  Robert  P.,  027-34-6369. 
Czarkowskl.  Joseph  P..  148-38-3892. 
Dabbs.  Roger  A..  263-78-4583. 
Dabrowsky.  Stephen  P..  131-38-5471. 
Dahlen.  Gary  W..  502-56-7209. 
Dahlke.  Richard  G.,  527-70-8648. 
Dalley.  Dennis  D.,  382-50-3237. 
Dang,  Peter  R.  W.,  576-46-7704. 
Daniels.  William  A.,  in,  537-50-9164, 
Danner,  WUUam  E.,  204-34-8879. 
Dansby.  Mickey  R..  261-80-4768. 
Dargavage.  Francis  J..  204-32-5370. 
Darr.  Charles  E.,  430-82-1098. 
Davidson.  George  H..  412-68-1006. 
Davles.  Norman  P..  213-50-2052. 
Davis.  Bulan  M.,  407-54-1062. 
Davis,  Cecil  W.,  282-42-4265. 
Davis.  Jack  S..  529-66-3137. 
Davis.  John  A..  242-74-8051. 
Davis.  John  W..  020-32-9138. 
Davis.  Kenneth  H..  528-64-5073. 
Davis.  Lawrence  C,  261-80-1680. 
Davis,  Michael  L..  227-70-3775. 
Davis.  Phillip  L..  254-76-7808. 
Davis.  Ryan  M..  373-46-0249. 
Davis.  Shephen  O..  242-66-8482. 
Davis,  Thomas  M..  434-74-8876. 
Day,  Donald  J.,  466-70-9248. 
Day.  Lennle  D.,  253-80-0919. 
Dayley.  George  W..  460-70-5366. 
Deahl.  WUburn  R..  Jr.,  299-36-5311. 
Dean.  Harold  W..  417-70-5727. 
Deason.  James  A..  II.  421-64-0509. 
Debaun.  John  S..  265-74-9802. 
Debusk.  Robert  P..  Ill,  261-76-8291. 
Dccastro.  Mervln  A..  Jr  .  259-72-6782. 
Decker.  Paul  D..  376-46-2969. 
Degroot.  Leonard  J..  137-36-9143. 
Dehler.  Robert  J..  544-56-0824. 
Delch.  Kenton  P  .  315-46-1406. 
Dejongh.  Jay  E..  022-36-5174. 
Deloney.  Richard  E  .  Jr..  418-68-8004. 
Dellca.  Dennis.  J..  108-40-4418. 
Demore.  Richard  A..  163-34-0188. 
Denton.  John  R.,  263-94-5614. 
Derks.  Paul  V..  496-52-0476. 
Deroche.  AUe  J..  Jr..  438-64-9478. 
Deshales.  Leopaul  R..  03&-24-3565. 
Desmond.  John  P..  010-36-2256. 
DespUnter.  Richard  D..  340-42-2679. 
Dessert.  Robert  T .  228-64-8474. 
DesUdlo.  Prank  J..  048-42-4068. 
Destout.  James  L..  037-32-2030. 
Devlne.  Thomas  P..  013-34-8552. 
Dewltt.  Ronald  L..  007-48-6329. 
Dickens.  Dennis  D..  048-32-6518. 


Dlckensheets.  James  G.,  139-40-6760. 
Dlckman.  Aloyslus  P..  512-48-4827. 
Dlckslon,  William  D..  575-48-9770. 
Dickson.  Richard  L..  604-62-6220. 
Dleckman,  Dana  M.,  568-74-8268. 
Dledrlchs,  Ronald  W..  623-66-7646. 
Dlehl.  WlUlam  C.  264-84-8784. 
Dllda.  James  H.,  248-72-8308. 
Dill.  Randall  C.  030-38-2100. 
DUl.  Walter  R.,  248-82-5986. 
DlUard.  Thomas  L.,  227-66-0449. 
Dillon.  Thomas  E.,  452-66-0618. 
Dlmmlck.  Charles  I..  458-74-5360. 
Dlsbrow.  Harry  C,  Jr..  430-86-8622. 
Dlsch.  Glenn  C.  392-48-7746. 
Dlstelhorst,  Thomas  E..  481-58-8330. 
DUon.  Joe  C,  504-62-1290. 
Dobbs.  Robert  B..  562-76-0978. 
Dockstader.  David  L..  527-82-5866. 
Dodson.  Larry  G..  424-64-1036. 
Dohr.  Mary  E..  562-60-9698. 
Dolter.  Paul  R..  483-50-1480. 
Domingue.  James  M.,  434-70-2750. 
Donley.  Derek.  B.,  417-62-3283. 
DonneUy.  Michael  J..  202-36-0918. 
Donnlnl.  Prank  P..  007-48-1418. 
Dorenbush.  Ronald  R..  468-50-0889. 
Dorfler.  Joseph  P..  660-60-4594. 
Dorla.  Robin  G.,  575-48-8192. 
Dorland.  Gary  A..  573-76-2129. 

Doty.   Robert   G..   029-34-3309. 

Doucet.  Dennis  E..  436-70-8914. 

Douglass.  Moses.  Jr.,  238-78-7894. 

Dove,  Edgar  L  ,  495-48-5401, 

Dove,  Jesse,  C.  245-72-7441. 

Downing.  Dennis  L..  486-62-5952. 

Downing.  Douglas  A..  538-44-8161. 

Downing.  Richard  H.,  649-72-5030. 

Doyle,  Gary  L.,  308-44-0264. 

Doyle.  James  J..  Jr..  204-36-0544. 

Drackert.  Donald  P..  476-44-5886. 

Craglch.  Dennis  P..  095-42-5895. 

Drake.  Frederick  M..  522-58-1959. 

Drumm.  Stanley  E..  Jr  .  540-54-2495. 

Duarte.  Fernan.  545-66-1542. 

Dube.  Robert  C.  024-32-0611. 

Dubois.  Herbert  S..  III.  267-76-4976. 

Dubois.  Sidney  P..  131-38-6066. 

Dubois.  Thomas  R..  055-40-8867. 

Dudley.  Randolph  P..  255-70-8649. 

Duenow.  Mitchell  M..  476-62-1032. 

Duff,  Alan  C,  216-60-5766. 

Duffln.  Lester  S..  148-34-0394. 

Dugas.  Albert  L..  438-66-0681. 

Duke.  WUUam  M..  258-48-1165. 

Dula.  Leslie  M..  245-74-3067. 

DuUnawka.  Robert  J..  259-68-2715. 

Dunbar.  Ralph  E..  Jr..  281-44-0965. 

Duncan.  Jlmmle  R..  461-74-7602. 

Duncan.  WUUam  B  .  534-38-2323. 

Duncan.  WUUam  D..  Jr.,  266-86-1106. 

Dunkln,  Steve  R„  424-62-5046. 

Dunlap,  Daniel  P..  462-74-1846. 

Dunn.  Craig  P..  148-38-7868. 

Dunn.  Jameslynn  E..  247-74-2934. 

Dunn.  Ruel  M.,  629-62-6433. 

Dunn.  Thomas  L..  461-56-2884. 

Duntz,  David  W.,  090-36-1779. 

Durant.  Earl.  245-74-5538. 

Durham.  Harry  J..  270-44-3652. 

Dutcher.  James  P..  Jr..  555-52-6824. 

Dwyer.  Robert  G..  152-34-7792. 

Dyble.  Thomas  J.,  433-72-2134. 
Dyckman.  WUllam  R..  572-72-2929. 
Dycus.  BUly  L..  449-80-1661. 

Earl.  Stephen  M.,  629-60-3230. 

Earle.  Bobby  P..  249-80-0898. 

Earwood.  John  G..  41 1-78-9471. 
Eason.  Cecil  L..  Jr..  238-76-4478. 
Easton.  Darl  E..  288-40-7016. 

Eberhardt.  Mervln  J.,  n.  437-70-7599. 
Ederer.  Robert  E  .  494-48-8781. 
Edwards.  Joseph  E..  Jr..  223-66-9006. 
Edwards.  Louis  M..  Jr..  433-70-2269. 
Edwardy.  Michael  B..  267-92-6564. 
Eesley.  Lyle  S..  440-50-8575. 
Effeln.  Dennis  J..  266-74-6372. 
Eggum.  Robert  L,.  516-42-4891. 
Ehlers.  Michael  J..  529-64-8311. 
Els.  Kenneth  E  .  524-64-0291. 
Eisenhart,  Herbert  P.,  Jr.,  176-40-1080. 
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Eklund,  Danny  E..  477-60-0670. 
Ellington.  Stephen  S..  299-44-7824. 
EUlott,  Alverton  A..  Jr..  009-30-5189. 
Elliott,  Roy  R.,  034-32-1838. 
EUls.  Dwlght  P..  542-50-9460. 
Ellis.  Roger  P..  287-38-0177. 
Elmore,  Ashby  D.,  239-76-0613. 
Else.  Richard  I.,  Jr.,  556-68-7752. 
Ely,  John  S..  231-70-2057. 
Emerson.  Eric  T..  546-68-8395. 
Emery,  Kenneth  C,  565-66-7632. 
Engan.  James  A..  471-48-2067. 
Engle,  James  B.,  572-80-8387. 
Engle.  John  E..  511-46-3217. 
Ertlschwelger.  Herman.  Jr..  226-66-1214. 
Escoear.  Rudy.  451-86-8271. 
Eshelman.  Ronald  C.  184-36-9621. 
Estes.  Larry  C,  430-86-7470. 
Estes.  Richard  H..  524-68-7435. 
Estes.  Roger  E.,  464-80-6684. 
Evans.  Denny  A..  461-70-4516. 
Evans.  Glenn  A..  519-46-5891. 
Evans.  Robert  C  430-86-2891. 
Evers.  Kenneth  R..  112-38-1996. 
Ewlg.  Mark  G..  398-44-6483. 
Paas.  David  G.,  389-46-4152. 
Pahner.  Joseph  A.,  427-90-2461. 
Pain.  Michael  E..  457-74-7282. 
Pair.  Michael  K..  455-82-9167. 
Fairbanks,  John  P.,  026-36-8244. 
Pallert.  David  M  .  500-48-3423 
PalUn.  Benjamin  H.,  Jr.,  445-48-4633. 
Parage,  Michael  N.,  380-48-3352. 
Parley.  Allison  J..  264-82-6607. 
Parrell.  John  D.,  Jr..  575-54-7792. 
PelU.  James  E..  286-^6-3990. 
Fellows,  Jack  R.,  543-50-9911. 
Pelman.  Mark  R  .  093-38-2420. 
Pelt.  WlUlam  M..  Jr.,  229-66-2794. 
Ferguson.  Grady  E..  447-46-2387. 
Ferguson.  James  G..  424-64-6731. 
Ferguson.  Kent  I..  529-56-3216. 
Ferraris.  Albert  H.,  Jr..  135-38-6842. 
Ferrelra,  Orlando  G.,  045-42-0394, 
PerreU,  Joseph  M.,  212-48-1952. 
Field.  Jeffrey  E.,  426-94-4035. 
Fields.  Arthur  R..  143-30-4939. 
Fife.  Dennis  J..  528-56-9382. 
Pinch,  Herbert  R..  069-38-7616. 
Pine.  Jerry  D..  413-74-9562. 
Plorello,  Joseph  A.,  246-76-2734. 
PlorlUo,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  585-26-1582. 
Fischer  Donald  .T  ,  306-46-9455. 
Fischer.  Jon  A.,  453-80-9116. 
Fischer,  Mark  J.,  102-38-0667, 
Pish,  Paul  G..  104-36-0283. 
Fisher.  Donald  J..  Jr.,  271-42-9246. 
Fisher.  James  C,  164-34-9651. 
Fleer.  Robert  D.,  455-82-8896. 
Flelg.  Bernard,  209-36-4482. 
Flores,  Donald  H.,  458-60-8106. 
Flowers,  Charles,  664-58-0627. 
Floyd,  Jeffrey  B.,  421-60-3343. 
Ply.  Edward  L..  Jr..  250-68-0483. 
Foertsch.  Walter  R..  086-36-3943. 
Poged.  Erik  L..  505-60-6056. 
Foote.  Charles  L..  359-36-7872. 
Forbes.  David  &.,  511-36-2583. 
Ford,  Eldon  B.,  544-42-0884. 
Ford,  James  E.,  578-60-8775. 
Ford.  WUUam  A..  HI,  451-78-5949. 
Ford.  WUllam  S.,  214-48-4596. 
Porker.  David  J..  198-38-4520. 
Forth.  Charles  R..  382-46-1236. 
Foster.  Brady  C,  535-46-7511. 
Poster.  Mack  D.,  Jr.,  245-80-0349. 
Fourroux.  Melvln  R..  461-70-8175. 
Fowler.  Arthur  F..  529-62-0710. 
Fowler.  Dennis  W..  261-80-9063. 
Fowler.  Donald  L..  486-50-2601. 
Fowler.  Donald  R..  466-68-1294. 
Fox,  John  J.,  576-48-5338. 
Fox,  John  J.,  Jr..  062-40-6153. 
Pox.  John  L..  470-60-1065. 
Fox.  Timothy  W..  285-44-1341. 
Fraass.  Ronald  G.,  513-48-9563. 
Francis.  Robert  W.,  539-40-8759. 
Prank.  Richard  T.,  282-40-9399. 
Prankhauser.  WUUam  E..   501-44-4662. 
Franklin.  John  T..  III.  017-38-7870. 
Franko,  Albert  J.,  290-44-2389. 


Praser,  John  H.,  Jr..  232-72-9806. 
Frazee,  Donald  W.,  263-70-2232. 
Frazer,  Gary  L..  167-40-9837. 
Frazer,  Gregory  L..  507-56-0429. 
Frederick.  Michael  L.,  473-52-0381. 
Prederlckson,  David  J.,  476-58-2226. 
Freeberg.  Alfred  G.,  041-40-3018. 
Freeman,  James  D..  II,  216-52-1340. 
Freeman,  Wlnfleld  S.,  III.  077-38-5884. 
French,  Bruce  D.,  555-72-1773. 
French,  Bruce  H.,  001-38-2889. 
French,  Robert  L.,  462-76-3538. 
Fresh.  Herman  E.,  Jr.,  274-38-3313. 
Prewert,  Kevin  K..  576-46-6165. 
Prey,  WlUlam  J.,  421-66-7069. 
Frltts,  George  A.,  243-74-5726. 
Frost.  Thomas  P..  257-72-4168. 
Fry,  Joseph  C,  548-70-6906. 
PuJU,  Marvin  M..  575-48-9560. 
Fuller.  George  A.,  556-70-7666. 
Fullerton.  John  H..  267-52-9260. 
Pulps.  John  W..  III.  462-64-5602. 
Pulton.  Earnest  L..  248-80-2593. 
Punk,  Craig  S.,  574-18-0949. 
Punnemark.  Dennis  F.,  481-58-5621. 
Furedy.  Clifton  G.,  527-72-4926. 
Furr,  WlUlam  P..  241-78-6382. 
Putoran.  Carl  R..  478-64-2364. 
Gabbert.  John  H..  Jr..  565-76-7364. 
Gabreskl.  Donald  P..  114-40-9228. 
Gabrlelson.  Sally  P..  066-36-8840. 
Gaddle,  Richard  D.,  509-48-9569. 
Gaetz.  Leonard  H..  306-38-4326. 
Gahr.  WlUlam  P..  Jr..  285-26-7262. 
Galffe.  Michael  J..  279-44-2781. 
Galbralth.  WUllam  W..  089-38-0313. 
Gallndo.  Daniel  E..  463-72-3631. 
Gallagher,  Edwin  E.,  Jr..  414-72-4194. 
Gallagher.  John  J.,  Jr..  652-70-9884. 
Galpln.  James  E..  222-32-9636. 
Ganger.  Thonxas  J..  303-52-4226. 
Garbe.  Thomas  J..  331-40-3765. 
Garcia.  Samuel  E..  466-90-1088. 
Garland.  DennU  W..  277-42-6311. 
Garr.  Richard  E..  Jr..  405-70-1462. 
Gasery.  John  L..  Jr..  437-50-9252. 
Gaslln.  Glenn.  304-54-7889. 
Gaspar.  Charles  J..  Jr..  043-36-5219. 
Gast,  Dale  A..  254-70-4038. 
Gates.  Larry  L..  567-64-7218. 
Gaudet.  John  A..  020-34-7569. 
Gay.  Philip  H..  265-80-8000. 
Geary,  Thomas  W.,  266-80-3231. 
Geller.  David  E..  315-38-7965. 
Geng.  WendeU  J..  086-36-2717. 
Gentile.  Anthony  B.,  203-38-2738. 
Glacofcl.  Joseph  G..  217-46-9605. 
Glarnese.  John  M.,  043-36-7010. 
Glbeau.  John  P..  021-32-4660. 
Gibson.  James  P..  554-72-7579. 
Gledras,  Peter  W..  474-60-6170. 
Gilbert.  WUllam  H..  Jr..  254-68-9234. 
GUlasple.  Danny  L.,  479-60-0634. 
Gllles.  Walter  V..  167-36-6620. 
Gloconda.  Thomas  P..  169-36-8123. 
Girard.  Kenneth  E..  Jr..  262-72-5908. 
Glrtman.  Larry  J..  405-66-7614. 
Glvens.  Glen  D..  587-01-2315. 
Glass.  Steven  T..  064-42-6602. 
Glazener.  Charles  L..  245-76-7729. 
Glazener,  Wayne  H..  245-72-8961. 
Glenn.  David  C,  433-66-6527. 
Glenn.  Philip  E..  496-44-8918. 
Gllckman.  Barry  S..  124-34-1763. 
Gmyrek.  Robert  J..  014-34-6960. 
Gnader.  Kim  W..  388-50-0765. 
Goble.  Paul  S..  HI.  146-36-9626. 
Godden.  Ronald  E..  308-44-8060. 
Godfrey.  David  E..  555-60-8956. 
Godfrey.  RandaU  D..  364-44-6950. 
Godwin.  Stevens  S..  237-64-9630 
Qoebel.  Jonathan  C  502-54-2636. 
Goen.  Jerry  L..  310-48-2866. 
Golden.  Loyd  E..  423-64-6777. 
Goldlng.  Wayne  L..  257-68-1045. 
Gonzalez.  Efraln  U..  462-86-2545. 
Goodart.  James  W..  H.  434-64-9597. 
Goodfellow.  Ronald  E..  063-32-2012. 
Goodlett.  Jeffrey  R..  226-70-1834. 
Gordln.  Phillip  L.,  440-46-6679. 
Gordon,  Carl  P..  272-42-6706. 


Gordon,  Deane  T.,  497-50-6288. 
Gordon,  Timothy  L.,  277-44-6370. 
Gorman,  David  E.,  125-36-7042. 
Gorman,  Joe  V.,  465-78-0081. 
Gorman.  WlUlam  J..  Jr..  362-42-0607. 
GorsKi,  John  W..  207-36-6084. 
Gosnell.  Larry  R.,  235-68-8872. 
Qossllng,  Edward  U.,  III.  124-34-0508. 
Gotcher,  Jack  R.,  561-66-7214. 
Graham,  Dennis  W.,  528-62-9274. 
Graham.  John  K..  465-66-9999. 
Graham.  Richard  L..  444-46-8360. 
Graham,  Robert  E..  Jr..  224-48-6256. 
Grancia.  Donald  K  .  226-66-6032. 
Grandy,  Richard  H.,  067-36-6035. 
Orannls.  Lawrence  A..  162-40-1432. 
Grant.    James    M..    423-5»-8621. 
Graves.  John  W.,  034-34-6363. 
Gray,  Charles  W.,  621-60-5700. 
Gray,  Ronald  D..  521-60-1798. 
Gray,  Thomas  E.,  522-68-2645. 
Green.  Gary  C.  123-40-5688. 
Green,  Murlce  C.  264-62-0489. 
Green.  Walter  G..  UI.  246-74-2829. 
Greene,  Donald  J.,  143-38-4775 
Greene.  Kenneth  L.,  278-46-6689. 
Greening.  Douglas  J..  366-62-2224. 
Greenmyer.  Jo  C,  526-62-1156. 
Greeson,  Gary  L.,  572-62-1191. 
Gregersen.  Michael  D..  560-68-5643. 
Griffin.  James  E..  Jr..  026-34-5685 
GrifBn,  Stephen  W..  346-36-6890. 
Griffin.  Thomas  M..  435-64-3846. 
GrifBn.  William  T..  282-42-1885. 
Griffiths.  Raymond  E..  289-42-2750. 
Grlggers.  Keat.  567-70-1815. 
Qrigsby.  WUllam  H.,  II.  413-72-8452. 

Grimm.  Barry  L..  523-64-3021. 

Grinole.   David  A.,   273-42-1981. 

Groves.  Robert  V..  523-44-2009. 

Gruber.  George  S  .  310-50-6629. 

Grumbles.  John  L..  263-90-4126. 

Guffin.  Robert  A..  515-42-2284. 

Ouinn.  Larry  L..  460-76-9503. 

Gulick.  Clyce  E..  511-60-9689. 

Gumbert.  Gary  E..  463-74-8313. 

Gunn.  Robert  J..  527-82-6681. 

Gunselman.  John  H..  Jr..  202-38-3318. 

Gurganus.  Horace  D..  245-78-7782. 

Gurrleri.  Richard  E..  062-36-0085. 

Gurtcheff.  John  H..  139-4O-6500. 

Gustin.  Robert  A..  296-46-3515. 

Guyton.  Terry  A..  403-68-8051. 

Owlnnup.  John  M..  558-72-5901. 

Hacker.  Bruce  D..  141-40-2827. 

Haenel.  August  W..  ni.  456-74-1699. 

Hagan.  Wayne  S..  305-48-9599. 

Haggard.  Wayne  A..  563-66-3493. 

Habn.  Ronald  P..  269-42-981 1 

Haines.  David  E..  318-36-4858. 

Halcrow.  Barry  W..  275-48-2557. 

Haldeman.  Georgia  L..  431-86-4809. 

Hale.  Frederick  N..  in.  342-28-8960. 

Hale.  James  C,  022-34-6129 

Hale.  Joseph  N..  464-68-7290 

Hale.  Robert  L..  Jr..  450-80-3144. 

Hall.  Billy  J..  Jr..  265-92-2610. 

Hall.  David  R..  126-38-4202. 

Hall.  Dennis  G..  496-52-3038. 

Hall.  John  E..  447-52-6717. 

Hall.  Joseph  P..  410-76-8939. 

Hall.  Robert  C.  378-48-8299. 

Hall.  Robert  L..  Jr..  277-44-6978. 

Hall.  Slgoumey.  D..  526-84-4791. 

Ham.  WlUlam  H..  Jr..  497-50-8412. 

HamlU.  George  G..  562-76-7229. 

HamUton.  Gale  W..  513-44-8482. 

Hammaker.  Richard  W..  463-80-6524. 

Hammer.  Raymond  R..  504-62-1944. 

Hammond.  Steven  L..  578-62-8693. 

Hampton.  Horace  P..  245-70-5859. 

Hance.  Cone  J..  Jr..  439-64-0255. 

Hancock.  Anthony  W..  418-62-0639. 

Hancock.  Daniel  E..  471-52-1633. 

Hand.  George  E..  248-78-1806. 

Handley.  David  L..  465-76-9313. 

Hannlgan.  Henry  J..  361-32-4966. 

Hansen.  Richard  J..  443-44-9676. 

Hansen.  Richard  L..  508-54-7372. 

Hansen.  RusseU  E..  503-56-8616. 

Hanson,  DarreU  R..  266-80-2411. 
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BuMon.   )ennls  V..  071-38-434S. 
HkiMon,  jurj  R..  519-60-0636. 
Harbour.  Ormd;  W.,  Jr.,  4«3-7*-9«oa. 
Hardle.  1  hoooM  R..  326-64-9545. 
HArtln.  1  (ouglM  L.,  246-74-6365. 
Hardlson  Clifton  L.,  337-72-1967. 
Hardy,  jjrry  B..  367-73-0075. 
HardzleJ*  Dennis.  366-46-1664. 
Harklero^d.  Homer  L..  Jr..  300-38-6928. 
Harms.  Imrry  A.,  507-58-9193. 
Harp.  JoTn  a.  368-64-8784. 
Harp.  Tllford  W  .  448-46-8613. 
Harper,  Oavld  C  ,  480-6^-7516, 
Harper.  John  B..  191--40-1222. 
Harper.  Thomas  E.,  449-80-0838. 
Harrell.  f^llUam  S..  Jr.,  389-62-1790. 
Harrington,  Richard  H.,  263-93-6829. 
Harris,  qouglas  E.,  246-60-4438. 
Harris,  E^Tiest  L.  Jr.,  402-66-1482. 
Harris,  FVank  C,  226-60-1603. 
Harris.  Hlchard  L.,  262-86-7505. 
Harris.  Stephen  L.,  265-86-0756. 
Harris.  ZOlUe  W.,  Jr.,  417-60-3055. 
Harrison,  Richard  A.,  128-36-8343. 
Hart,  Tctrance  W..  437-74-7406 
Hartman,  George  H.,  II.  493-60-4691. 
Hartmaqn.  Paul  A.,  173-38-9335. 
Hartmadn.  Robert  C.  Jr..  397-43-6997. 
Harvey.  Oary  R..  478-60-6623. 
Harvey.  John  P..  III.  464-73-2639. 
Hassen.  penneth  A..  375-50-4939. 
HatlelldJ  John  E.,  444-48-4738. 
Hauck,  iaymond  J  .  436-66-0974. 
Hauret,  thomas  P..  573-76-9918. 
Hawkln*  Nell  L..  118-30-7670. 
Hawley,  Edwin  D.,  461-84-3337. 
Hayden,  Robert  T.,  009-34-6604. 
Haydon.i  Douglas  S..  553-64-1557. 
Hayes.  EJavld  L.,  246-76-7238. 
Hayes,  Jbhn  L.,  276-48-9303. 
Hays,  Dctoald  K.,  508-60-2130. 
Hays,  R<^bert  D.,  509-54-5647. 
Heacock,  Ronald  L..  548-72-0788. 
Heartqulst,  Paul  E.,  037-36-7845. 
Heaton,  Robert  L..  399-44-7796. 
Heckath  om.  William  O..  232-74-8840. 
Heckmai.  Gary  W.,  484-66-6559. 
Hecox.  G  len  D..  463-78-4358. 
Heenan.  Timothy  D..  381-42-7181. 
Heer.  MJchael  R.,  513-48-1896. 
Helmer.  Len  R.,  458-74-2755. 
Helntze,  William  J.,  219-52-4043. 
Hembr« !,  Roger  O.,  453-82-2896. 
Hemlng   Francis  S.,  Jr.,  190-36-0153. 
Henderson,  John  M.,  209-36-1805. 

Hendenon,  Joseph  P.,  419-62-4481. 

Hendenon,  Lewis  S.,  Ill,  513-54-1987. 

Hendenon.  Rodney  S..  256-72-1376. 

Hendricks.  Paul  M..  III.  559-66-2133. 

Hendrlctson.  Judith  D..  266-44-9716. 

Henges,  Charles  M.,  459-72-0071. 

Henlchtk.  Thomas  J..  189-38-2650. 

Henmau.  Steven  M..  341-42-2515. 

Henneke.  Lawrence  E.,  Jr..  456-72-0119. 

Henrlcl;  sen,  David  V.,  478-54-8509. 

Henry.   Edward  A..  224-68-3449. 

Henrv,  llaymond  G.,  Jr  ,  169-40-0702. 

Henson  Charles  E,  432-76-1153. 

Henson    Richard  A  ,  445-46-1975 

Henthorne,  Frederick  E.,  276-46-9232. 

Herbst.  Chester  O  ,  Jr.,  563-76-5790. 

Herod,   >atrlck  L.,  490-46-4198. 

Herrera    Ernest  D.,  457-78-7355. 

HershbiTger.  Robert  W,  202-38-8285, 

Herzog.  Wallace  G  .  067-38-3421. 

Heslep.  Billy  E..  298-36-3041. 

Hetzel,  Dennis  W,  286-44-4887. 

Hetzel.  Rebecca  K..  283-42-0390. 

Hev,  Rdbert  S,  301-48-9644. 

Hlbberl.  Kennerh  B.,  17.V-36-8619 

Hlckerson,  Thomas  L,  412-76-3329. 

Hicks,    r&mes  G..  552-68-0787 

Hicks,    lavmond  P.  Jr.  223-68-9121. 

Hlcksoii.  John  R.  224-70-0304. 

Hldenf  Itar.  Kenneth  J..  028-38-.'>268. 

Hles*ard    Douglas  W.  346-38-0371 

Hlgelni  .  Michael  R  .  1S7-40-6139. 

Hlgglni  .  Pe'er  D..  .'561-58-9123. 

Hllb.  Pobert  C.   145-38-0«)3. 

Hlldebiandt.  James  M.  082-40-9106. 

Hill,  High  T.,  251-72-0414. 


HUl.  Randall  M..  344-34-6419. 
HUton.  Gary  O..  461-90-8272. 
Hlnkle.  Ronald  E..  624-68-2532. 
Hlnshaw.  David  B..  457-70-5878. 
Hlnze  Uoyd  H..  464-76-1668. 
Hitchcock.  Walter  T..  264-70-3066. 
Hlte.  Bruce  E..  304-60-4096. 
Hlx,  Richard  B.,  408-72-0542. 
Hcxjkersmlth,  Benny  D.,  446-46-7331. 
Hodge,  William  R.,  434-60-8639. 
Hodgej.  Roy  A..  266-74-6249. 
Hodsdon.  Gary  E..  466-74-3634. 
Hoenle.  Bemhard  S..  526-80-7474. 
Hoffman.  Steven  S.,  069-38-7520. 
Hoffmann,  James  H..  398-48-4686. 
Hofstadter,  David  L..  259-72-6783. 
Hogan.  William  M.,  324-38-3430. 
Hoggard,  Douglas  A.,  237-72-0849. 
Hogrebe,  John  W.,  003-36-8139. 
Hohman,  Dennis  N..  457-70-7892. 
Holcomb,  Ronald  H..  362-34-7410. 
Holden,  Harold  H.,  lU.  121-36-6364. 
Holdman.  Randy  G..  497-60-8610. 
Holley,  Marcus  C,  272-48-7063. 
HolUngsworth,  Joe  B..  428-92-4475. 
Holloway,  Donald  R.,  256-74-1181. 
HoUoway,  Wayne  L.,  561-62-0602. 
Holmlund,  Dale  R..  617-60-6443. 
Holovlak,  Nicholas  J.,  276-46-0939. 
Holt,  Charles  E..  Jr..  574-18-4873. 
Holt.  Prank  B..  335-40-2667. 
Holt.  James  M..  247-86-2608. 
Hood,  Donald  R.,  258-68-3887. 
Hoogstra,  WUllam  R.,  366-60-0807. 
Hopkins,  Stephen  V..  Ill,  151-36-6734. 
Hopper.  Woodrow  W.,  Jr.,  442-42-3879. 
Hoppmann,  William  P.,  129-40-1853. 
Horn,  James  P.,  461-72-0526. 
Horn,  Karl  C  110-34-9747. 
Horn,  Robert  M.,  521-68-7965. 
Home.  Wllltaai  B..  n.  448-48-0675. 
Horner.  Curtis  A..  162-32-4287. 
Horst,  Brian  W..  278-44-2336. 
Horton,  Weldon  P.,  452-82-2653. 
Hoster.  Robert  L.,  414-78-0613. 

HoBtetler,  James  T.,  532-46-6293. 

Hotard,  Douglas  P.,  258-76-8718. 

Hotchkln,  Douglas  R.,  103-38-6093. 

Houldsworth,  Gary  W.,  396-40-2574. 

House.  Eric  E.,  11.  260-72-3876. 

Hoversten,  Scott  M.,  550-78-2981, 

Hovls.  Johnny  D..  244-68-8286. 

Howard.  Aubrey  A..  Jr..  218-48-7133. 

Howe.  John  A..  501-66-2247. 

Howell.  John  M..  678-66-3849. 

Hoy.  Michael  B.,  426-94-5509. 

Hrebenuyuk.  Boris.  136-44-8188. 

Hrltslk,  Michael  J..  192-36-1274. 

Hubbard.  Gardiner  G..  005-60-6870. 

Hucklns,  Eddie  O.,  517-50-6678. 

Huddleston,  James  R..  510-42-8150. 

Hudson,  Robert  M..  516-48-6304. 

Huey,  Terry  c.,  814-48-4199. 

Hughes,  Edward  W.,  228-66-0103. 

Hughes,  George  C.,  100-40-1906. 

Hughes,  Roger  T.,  579-62-0218. 

Hulnker,  Jon  T.,  453-84-6713. 

Hukle,  Donald  G..  402-7O-6724. 

Hull.  John  R.,  505-62-9530. 

Humphreys,  Thomas  W..  528-58-9797. 

Humphreys.  Michael  E.,  236-68-6321. 

Humphries,  Craig  R..  443-48-8667. 

Humphries.  Wade  C.  419-56-3867. 

Humpton.  Jeffrey  A.,  172-36-9989. 

Huneycutt.  Bobby  T..  242-78-1529. 

Hunter.  Hlllarc  C.  Jr..  241-66-8032. 

Hutcherson.  William  M..  410-78-6414. 

Hutchinson.  Karl  T..  081-38-7422. 

Hutnes.  Joseph  E.,  515-62-7319. 

Hutson,  Paul  E.,  300-36-8392. 

Hutzler,  Michael  J.,  467-80-2086. 

Hyland,  Lawrence  N  .  418-66-0981. 

Imre,  Ludwlg  P.,  363-48-7936. 

Inglls,  Peter  R.,  059-38-1120. 

Ingram,  Gregory  W.,  453-86-5111. 

Ingram.  Ray  C.  405-56-2167. 

Innlss.  Marco.  A.,  122-38-3473. 
Irons.  Charles  R.,  n,  145-36-3320, 

Irwin,  John  C,  397-46-8794. 
Isaac,  Stephen  W.,  528-66-6521. 
Isaacs,  Thomas  E.,  403-54-6743. 
Jackson.  George  R..  464-70-4670. 


Jackaon,  James  L.,  340-36-6233. 
Jackson,  Kenneth  L.,  Jr.,  661-70-2334. 
Jackson,  Louise  M..  146-42-2130. 
Jackson.  Nokomls  Jr.,  453-74-6003. 
Jackson.  Paul  E..  236-72-6767. 
Jacober.  Robert  P..  Jr.,  264-74-9167. 
Jacobeon.  Delloyd,  J.,  518-68-1286. 
Jacobus,  John  O.,  064-38-9616. 
Jacot,  David  Mtirray,  062-42-6725. 
Jacques.  David  W..  377-46-6966. 
Jacques.  Edward  C.  Jr.,  297-44-1843. 
Jaeger,  James  A..  396-66-6234. 
Jahns.  Robert  L.,  339-42-9320. 
James.  James  R..  277-42-3741. 
James,  Jease  L..  419-68-2367. 
James.  Robert  L.,  215-52-4846. 
Jamleson.  Jamie  H  ,  548-86-0752. 
Jemnette,  James  C,  301-40-0769. 
Janssen,  Don  W..  506-60-4843. 
Jedlcke.  Charles  H  ,  006-4&-9329. 
Jeffries,  Lavay  W..  519-64-0834. 
Jenkins.  Edwin  W..  409-82-0884. 
JenUns,  George  T..  237-76-0628. 
Jenkins.  Ronald  B..  090-34-0066. 
Jenka.  Arthur  H..  450-62-6137. 
Jennings.  Ernest  R..  030-34-6221. 
Jennings,  Larry  O..  386-38-2328. 
Jennings.  Ralph  C.  386-44-4250. 
Jerabek,  Joel  R.,  472-66-8277. 
Jessup,  Theodore  R..  261-80-7253. 
Jett,  Edward  C.  Jr..  401-56-3294. 
Jewel.  Joseph  M..  231-62-5367. 
Jewkes,  Scott  C,  628-72-4283. 
John,  Angelo  M..  626-68-8069. 
Johns,  William  E.,  469-60-6062. 
Johnson,  Barry  C.  442-46-6122. 
Johnson.  Christopher  W..  668-72-9329. 
Johnson,  David  L.,  477-60-8668. 
Johnson.  David  R..  463-76-3632. 
Johnson,  Dennis  D..  476-48-1476. 
Johnson,  Donald  E.,  344-34-7953. 
Johnson.  Gregg  L..  472-62-5199. 

Johnson,  James  W..  332-40-6210. 

Johnson.  Philip  S..  558-78-1003. 

Johnson.  Richard  R..  64^-64-4625. 

Johnson,  Robert  P..  Jr.,  318-44-3436. 

Johnson,  Robert  L.,  477-50-1865. 

Johnson,  Stephen  E.,  613-50-1975. 

Johnston,  Deborah  L..  364-52-9042. 

Johnston,  Elgeae  R.  E..  265-70-9967. 

Johnston.  Thomas  H..  616-46-7087. 

Jonah,  Craig  M.,  024-34-2776. 

Jonas,  Frederick  M.,  586-14-4324. 

Jones.  Douglas  W.,  247-82-9108. 

Jones,  Prankle  T.,  241-76-6436. 

Jones,  Lawrence  G.,  431-84-8806. 

Jones,  Marvin  C,  267-60-6377. 

Jones,  Michael  D.,  265-66-7205. 

Jones,  Michael  R.,  555-74-8641. 

Jones,  Richard  A.,  226-66-2514. 

Jones,  Thomas  C.  042-40-9101. 

Jones.  Thomas  G..  239-70-4065. 

Jordan,  Jungus  P.,  462-82-2238. 

Joubert,  Percy.  Jr..  438-63-5978. 

Joyce,  Daniel  G..  Jr.,  219-50-4866. 

Joyce,  Richard  J.,  110-38-8714. 

Judson,  David  S.,  560-68-7973. 

Judson,  Richard  W.,  402-64-4164. 

Julian,  Donald  W.,  309-50-9340. 

Julsonnet,  Robert  M..  676-48-5749. 

Jung.  James  F.,  438-64-9652. 

Jung,  Phillip  E..  Jr..  396-42-2077. 

Junkln,  George  M..  Jr.,  425-08-3580. 

Kaessner,  Steven  G..  524-66-4170. 

Kahler,  Jon  P.,  476-44-7968. 

Kaiser,  Henry  D.,  392-52-9723. 

Karuzas,  Dennis,  409-80-8980. 

Kasten,  Gerald  L.,  509-46-7885. 

Kaupplla,  James  P.,  385-50-1104. 

Keahey,  Danny  T.,  408-78-4482. 

Kean,  Thomas  R.,  504-54-9764. 

Kearney.  Thomas  M.,  492-52-5816. 

Keck,  James  E.,  492-500-0470. 

Keefe.  Joseph  A.,  484-56-4431. 

Ke»thler.  Charles  G..  216-50-4557. 

Kelda,  Richard  P.,  105-42-5503. 

Kell,  Carl  R.,  108-36-9765. 

Keith.  John  I..  023-36-5579. 

Keller,  Mary  L.,  490-54-3362. 

Keller,  Steven  M.,  539-50-9857. 

Kelley,  Augustus  W.,  415-68-2503. 

Kelley,  Louis  P..  Jr..  038-30-5982. 
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Kelly,  Gary  M..  110-38-9354. 
Kelly.  John  P..  Jr..  453-82-5460. 
Kelly.  Ronald  T.,  066-40-9437. 
Kelly.  William  W..  062-42-5433. 
Kemerllng.  William  S.,  127-38-7683. 
Kemmer.  William  J..  280-42-4155. 
Kendall,  Robert  R.,  Jr  ,  482-56-1593. 
Kendrlcb,  James  F.,  215-48-1121. 
Kenley,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  241-74-0583. 
Kennedy  Charles  A.,  521-68-9530. 
Kenney.  Michael  D..  289-42-4673. 
Kenny,  Michael  A.,  444-^14-0639. 
Kern,  Patrick  M..  378-46-7452. 
Kerr,  Philip  N.,  555-68-7116. 
Kessell,  Roy  C.  486-48-4523. 
Ketcham,  Henry  E.,  090-36-9042. 
Kidder,  Bralnerd  O.,  Jr.,  416-70-2684. 
Klelly,  Archibald  J.,  519-44-4089. 
Klemele,  Mark  J..  501-54-5622. 
Klght.  Freddie  C.  Jr.,  263-80-5770. 
Kllleen.  Timothy.  P.,  271-40-9611. 
Klmberllng,  Michael  C,  550-86-3200. 
Klmmel,  Robert  E..  Jr..  219-50-6067. 
Klner,  Jeffrey  L.,  357-40-8176. 
King,  Charles  L.,  449-80-2786. 
King,  Danny  E..  255-80-1131. 
King,  Frederick  B.,  Jr.,  270-46-2608, 
King,  John  E..  450-68-0884. 
Klngsbery,  Harry  G.,  262-82-3239. 
Klngsley,  James  A.,  001-40-5096. 
Klrby,  Alan  B..  458-70-4903. 
Klrkland,  David  E.,  425-92-1262. 
Klrkman,  William  H.,  II,  523-60-2448. 
Klrkpatrlck,  Douglas  H.,  191-40-3503. 
Klrkwood,  John  T.,  559-66-8113. 
Kittle,  John  J..  570-60-2276. 
Klz«r,  Larry  B.,  253-72-0422. 
KJelstrom,  Kent  C.  602-50-5974. 
Klayton.  Alan  R..  148-34-2043. 
Klein.  James  D.,  531-48-5931. 
Kllch.  Michael  A..  360-36-2657. 
Kline.  Clayton  M..  257-76-0395. 
Klobe,  Larry  T.,  359-38-6435. 
Klotz,  Frank  O..  214-58-6089. 
Klovans.  Juris.  385-46-1566. 
Klube,  John  A.,  333-36-1834. 
Kluczynskl,  Albert  M.,  300-42-5964. 
Kneen.  George  F.,  Ill,  230-62-5217. 
Knight,  John  T.,  463-82-5774. 
Knight,  Michael  S.,  261-84-5603. 
Kniola,  Daniel  G.,  269-48-8351. 
Knowles,  David  P.,  324-38-8385. 
Knox,  Robert  M.,  006-44-5612. 
Knudsen.  Paul  J.,  047-40-4674. 
Knupp,  Jan  E.,  170-36-1932. 
Kobarg.  Rudolph  J.,  Jr.,  449-72-9671. 
Kobold  Michael  J.,  506-56-0196. 
Kochanek,  Richard  J..  037-32-2725. 
Kodatt,  George  A.,  265-86-0548. 
Koehn,  Larry  N.,  452-78-1772. 
Koerner,  Michael  J.,  192-42-6211. 
Kohn,  Daniel  J.,  411-66-1727. 
Roller,  John  O.,  449-74-2554. 
Kolpin,  Erwln  D.,  527-66-4217. 
Kolqulst,  Robert  C,  476-50-7353. 
Kolter,  Timothy  E.,  293-46-8732. 
Konieczny,  Steven  J.,  108-34r-4765. 
Konowicz,  Peter,  138-38-3027. 
Kopplln,  Robert  E  ,  356-36-2450. 
Korose,  Richard  J.,  261-04-8069. 
Korpl,  James  N.,  001-36-9416. 
Kosmlckl,  Duane  E.,  505-58-8913. 
Kossol,  Richard  W..  181-40-5644. 
KozlJ,  Stanley  J..  373-50-6844. 
Kramer,  Eve  R.,  223-62-3131. 
Kranzler,  Jerry  W.,  504-50-0290. 
Krause.  Dieter  K.,  556-68-7993. 
Kraut,  Leon  A.,  351-36-3351. 
Krechowskl,  William  H.,  265-82-8594. 
Krempel,  Donald  M.,  284-42-3463. 
Krlck,  Wayland  L.,  225-66-4791. 
Kroboth.  Francis  E.,  II.  193-36-0189. 
Kroop,  Ronald  H.,  145-38-4929. 
Krutka,  Brian  J.,  022-36-5142. 
Kuehnert,  John  H.,  523-56-3494. 
Kuespert,  John  D.,  076-36-1636. 
Kuhl,  Ronald  L.,  485-54-9670. 
Kulbe.  'i;erry  L.,  524-56-6774. 
Lacaillade,  Mark  E.,  001-36-0738. 
Lachotta.  Richard  P.,  215-34-2766. 
Ladner,  Hayward  P.,  426-92-0634. 
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Laesslg,  Wayne  P.,  163-36-1616. 
Laffoon,  Jack  C.  440-46-7458. 
Laird.  Author,  429-82-3115. 
Lamb,  Christopher  J.,  458-74-5427. 
Lamb,  Richard  B..  Jr..  209-32-1024. 
Lambert,  Alan  K..  470-56-6668. 
Lambert.  Kerrlck  B..  538-40-0445. 
Lamothe,  Laurance  M.,  433-70-9571, 
Lamfley,  Thomas  S..  420-68-0408. 
Lancaster,  James  S.,  467-84-5455, 
Lancaster.  Lon  S..  III.  413-82-1064. 
Landon.  John  R..  418-68-9891. 
Landrum.  Tamest  T..  Jr..  250-88-5331. 
Lane,  Richard  M.,  515-48-8810. 
Lane,  Teddy  L.,  412-68-5108. 
Langenfeld,  Ronald  P.,  505-56-4685. 
Langey.  Michael  B..  009-34-3154. 
Langelols.  Lawrence,  088-36-7386. 
Lanier,  Raymond  H.,  Jr.,  229-68-3377. 
Lanier.  Richard  G..  450-80-1397. 
Large.  Robert  A..  316-52-2320. 
Larkln.  Haywood  B.,  Jr..  424-50-8386. 
Larmer,  John  A.,  Jr.,  409-82-4771. 
Larson.  Eric  Y.,  498-48-4507. 
Larson.  George  A.,  478-58-1234. 
Larson,  Kenneth  A.,  585-22-3826, 
Laska,  Edward,  Jr.,  550-76-8270. 
Laske,  Richard  W.,  287-42-8463. 
Laskey,  Richard  D..  568-74-5301. 
Lasko.  George  A.,  204-36-7240. 
Lasslter,  Everett  L.,  425-58-1089. 
Latella,  George  P.,  101-38-2724. 
Latham,  William  I.,  Jr.,  548-70-2014. 
Laugerman,  John  B.,  Jr.,  224-72-2936. 
Lavers,  Brenton  M.,  427-02-9306. 
Lawrence,  David  A.,  230-72-6922. 
Lawrence.  David  A..  423-72-3348. 
Lawrence.  David  L  ,  233-78-0585. 
Lawrence,  James  D..  419-62-3289. 
Lawrence,  Robert  I.,  212-48-4412. 
Laws.  Vlrden  N.,  Jr..  462-76-7641. 
Lawson.  Kim  T.,  528-56-0716. 
Laxx,  Gary  C.  159-40-0583. 
Lebarron,  Daniel  L.,  Jr.,  008-32-3480. 
Leblanc,  Robert  E.,  015-32-9308. 
Lebsack,  John  M..  523-88-9735. 
Ledbetter,  WiUiara  W..  251-64-4463. 
Ledgard.  John  F.,  528-60-1083. 
Lee,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  577-60-9056. 
Legault,  Laurent  J.  J.,  105-34-0187. 
Lehman,  John  K..  506-58-6458. 
Lelker.  Michael  H..  557-62-4950. 
Leimback.  Glenn  R.,  476-50-9014. 
Lemak,  David  J.,  287-44-7555. 
Lemaster,  Larry  S.,  294-44-8572. 
Lemelln,  Jacqles  I..  266-70-4289. 
Lemke,  Douglas  A.,  140-40-1778. 
Lemon,  Robert  P.,  Jr..  373-60-8402. 
Lentz,  Richard  A.,  283-40-7724. 
Leonard,  Harold  T.,  561-72-3718. 
Leonard,  Ronnie  K.,  257-78-2714. 
Leonard,  Stephen  P.,  063-38-8085. 
Lesser.  Frederic  W..  267-50-4912. 
Lester.  Frank  W.,  Jr..  552-64-2353. 
Lester.  Gary  R.,  515-44-7016. 
Lester,  Robert  B..  510-48-7846. 
Leuthauser.  Dennis  A.,  479-62-3511. 
Levan.  Dennis  C.  578-66-7150. 
Levendusky,  Martin,  135-38-6496, 
Levoy,  James  R.,  264-74-8225. 
Levris,  Charles  T.,  483-56-4302. 
Lewis,  David  D.,  214-46-6887. 
Lewis,  Gordon  E.,  Jr.,  574-14-8874. 
Lewis,  James  D.,  Jr.,  328-70-8372, 
Lewis,  Robert  M.,  530-36-2831. 
Lewis,  William  E.,  447-46-6503. 
Leykam,  Joseph  N.,  Jr..  490-52-0983. 
Llberto.  Michael  P.,  126-38-4583. 
Lile,  Blng  L.,  445-42-4744. 
Limoges,  Sydney  E.,  124-36-7324. 
Linares,  Luis  C,  264-66-1410. 
Llnck.  Richard  E..  024-32-9542. 
Llndholm.  Tenny  A..  576-50-1973. 
Llndle.  Steven  R..  307-48-2020. 
Lindsay.  Judy  W.,  203-36-0256. 
Llngamfelter.  Christian,  230-60-5702. 
Linnen.   Donald   C,   452-80-2340. 
Llphard,  Robert  E.,  212-52-4883. 
Llppert,  Harold  W.,   168-38-9699. 
Uttle,  Carl  S.,  462-72-7804. 
Llttlepage,  Fred  P.,  m,  522-62-6130. 


Locke,  John  F„  530-36-8669. 
Locke,  Thomas  M.,  421-62-8061. 
Lockett,  Margaret  L..  429-94-1221. 
Ivockney.  John  P..  395-46-8037. 
Lockwood.  Emest  L.,  348-38-5677. 
Loeffler,  Joseph  B.,  552-78-8052. 
Loeffler.  Lawrence  A..  458-80-4263. 
Logan,  Fred  A.,  350-34-7772. 
Logan,  John  R..  041-36-6157. 
Lombardi,  Anthony.  Jr.,  082-38-5622. 
Long,  Bruce  E.,  557-68-8184. 
Long.  Floyd  D..  Jr..  267-88-7452. 
Long,  Geral  L..  586-22-0402. 
Longi,  Raymond  J.,  115-32-3223. 
Longnecker,  Charles  H.,  466-70-4473. 
Lonneman.  Daniel  R..  476-56-0223. 
Looney,  Robert  B.,  407-62-3844. 
Lorenz,  Stephen  R..  080-38-2664. 
Lorenzen,  Alice  D.,  500-48-9465. 
Lotz.  Daniel  W.,  543-62-1502. 
Love,  Joseph  E.,  460-72-7192. 
Loveless,  Charles  E.,  424-64-8630. 
Lovell.  Craig  L.,  501-52-2280. 
Lowe,  Gregory  M.,  527-76-1231. 
Lowe.  Linda  A.,  135-36-5205. 
Lowe,  Morris  C.  266-74-5016. 
Lowe.  Terry  R..  225-70-1503. 
Lowrey.  Gerald  W..  505-60-4124. 
Lowrey.  Tillman  L..  Jr.,  431-84-8402. 
Lucas.  James  L..  Jr.,  430-94-7784. 
Luce,  John  B.,  577-66-2690. 
Luebbert,  Stephen  P.,  574-16-9120. 
Luers,  Michael  W.,  482-62-5555. 
Lukes,  John  W.,  395-46-2990. 
Lundgren,  Darryl  V..  469-56-4726. 
Lunn,  Peter  W.,  250-78-3685. 
Luther,   Ronald   E.,   284-44-4600. 
Lutz.  Marsha  L.,  545-74-4002. 
Lutz,  Terry  L.,  367-48-0589. 
Lyga,  Michael  J.,  551-74-4743. 
Lyle,  Timothy  C,  415-78-6839. 
Lynk,  Maurice  A.,  481-60-4034. 
Lyon.  Robert  B.,  ni.  445-48-4348. 
Lyons,  David  M.  S..  184-38-6119. 
MacDonald.  Arthur  S..  010-40-3782. 
MacDonnell.  Kenneth  N..  453-64-7730. 
MacFarlane.  William  D..  424-62-6036. 
MacGhee.  David  P..  067-38-3517. 
Macharonl,  Frank  A.,  Jr  ,  288-46-4418. 
Machl,  Frank  J.,  178-40-4556. 
Machuca,  Luis  A.,  132-36-4895. 
Maglsaac,  Richard  S..  522-62-7736. 
Mackenzie,  Ross  E.,  111-38-0838. 
MacNelll,  Allen  P..  428-98-3395. 
Macomber,  Charles  E.,  232-72-7313. 
Macry.  Thomas  V..  451-74-5085. 
Madden,  Patrick  J.,  470-58-0636. 
Maddox,  Jerry  L.,  432-02-8758. 
Maddox,  William  C,  421-62-8544. 
Madges.  Michael   J..   099-38-6434. 
Mague,  James  H..  156-40-1879. 
Magulre.  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  176-34-7332. 
Mahen.  Edward  C,  Jr..  487-56-3810. 
Maher.  Brian  A.,  074-38-7628. 
Malanowskl,  Alexander  J..  053-42-5772. 
Malesich,  George  A..  521-64-4937. 
Mallett,  James  I...  439-72-2222. 
Malloy,  Douglas  G..  219-60-3175. 
Maloney,  Michiel.  548-64-5386. 
Malsbury,  Frank  H  ,  n,  307-48-1831. 
Mandas.  Richard  M  ,  382-42-3225. 
Manke.  Frederic  P.,  Jr.  561-64-2832. 
Mann,  Edward  C.  III.  569-76-8859. 
Mann,  John  R.,  163-38-2650. 
Manning,  Jerome  C,  576-54-7811. 
Manning,  Michael  B..  275-*0-3838. 
Mansuy,  John  E.,  164-38-8056. 
Mantooth,  Calvin  T.,  420-88-4105. 
Marfing,  Sally  S.,  231-66-^308. 
Marko.  Michael  G.,  174-38-7396. 
Marks.  Faye  L..  500-48-0258. 
Markus,  Richard  J.,  351-40-1484. 
Marler.  Martin  L.,  500-56-5535. 
MarquI,  John  J..  Jr.,  463-70-7204. 
Marquardt,  Michael  P..  468-56-0280. 
Marquart,  Lester  P.,  Jr.,  454-78-9897. 
Marrus,  Marc  S.,  105-38-4304. 
Marsch,  William  H.,  021-36-2055. 
Marsden.  Gregg  F  ,  340-42-0460. 
Marsh,  James  E.,  232-70-3067. 
Marshall,  James  R..  230-62-0321. 
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Marsha,  1,  Marvin  D..  346-40-7876. 
Marshall.  Velorls  A..  HI.  404-62-2269. 
Marstoi».  Joseph  A..  213-64-0816. 
Marstoi.  Morrill  E.,  213-64-0816. 
Martin.:  Bonnie.  438-66-9632. 
Martin.!  Stephen  R.,  554-76-8599. 
Martln.l Thomas  E..  420-72-1868. 
Martlndale,  Chester  C,  423-64-2232 
MartlnJale.  Richard  A..  272-42-6304. 
Martlnaell.  Richard  L.,  611-4»-0315. 
MartlnJui.  Robert  J..  557-62-6274. 
Martini  Michael  R.,  573-64-7878. 
Martini.  Keith  A.,  280-46-7735. 
Martinson.  Jon  L..  043-42-5917. 
Marzecj  Walter  M..  046-42-8878. 
Mashbijrn,  Barry  W..  457-74-6594. 
Mask,  J^mes  .M..  424-58-4450. 
Mason.  Frank  R.,  Jr..  516-56-0163. 
Masser4no.  James  A.,  080-38-6272. 
Mafiseyj  Darrell  A..  255-70-5317. 
Mather]  Neal  F.,  212-50-0986. 
Matherbe,  Bart  L..  437-70-«307. 
Mathesfcn,  Garry  W.,  651-74-4747. 
MatheM  s.  Donald  L.,  178-34-0869. 
Mathls.  Paul  D..  261-8a-0560. 
Matthevs.  Joseph  E..  537-48-4094. 
Matthews.  Warren  J..  458-74-9702. 
Matys,  Paul  P.,  083-36-9789. 
Maw,  liward  S.,  529-66-8559. 
Maxwell,  Thomas,  159-40-1761. 
May.  Alan  C,  265-78-«950. 
Mayall,  William  T..  124-40-5898. 
Mayer,  pichard  R.,  049-40-5627 
Mayes.  iOeorge  W..  184-34-8689 
Mazzeo  George  C,  147-38-0832. 
McAllister.  Michael  S.,  448-44-6691. 
McAllister.  Robin  K..  153-40-7001. 
McAnll  ch,  David  A..  448-42-1802. 
McAvo] .  James  T.,  120-42-0893. 
McBrldJ.  Marc  A..  538-48-0540. 
McBrld!.  Robert  R..  263-92-3929. 
McCallii.  Roy  A..  273-38-8426. 
McCain  im.  Ronald  A..  387-42-4267. 
McCartf,  Robert  R  .  530-34-1382. 
McClalu.  William  K..  320-38-6863. 
McClell  an.  James  R..  514-44-6142. 
McClellan.  James  W..  226-58-8912. 
McClelland.  William  J.,  257-68-4176. 
McClell  en.  Floyd  P..  456-70-1984. 
McClui  g.  Lamle.  416-62-4213. 
McClure.  Robert  L..  Jr.,  440-44-5013. 
McConiell.  Larry  D.,  333-32-4208. 
McCon:  lell.  Michael  G..  456-82-9467. 
McConilck,  Ann  M..  141-34-3737. 
McCorr  lick.  James  E..  Jr..  274-40-0820. 
McCoy.  Thomas  E  .  003-36-4441. 
McCrary.  Richard  S..  253-14-7273. 
McCruin.  Michael  R.,  382-52-7396. 
McCue,    Joseph  J..  086-42-2098. 
McCull  r.  Mary  S..  373-54-1221. 
McDan  el.  David  A.,  514-42-1036. 
McDen  lott.  Francis  D  .  547-72-6114. 
McDon  lid.  James  K.,  Jr..  255-72-9091. 
McDon  kid.  James  T  .  Ill,  458-88-9108. 
McDon  lid.  Robert  J..  254-54-5487, 
McDon  )Ugh.Vlrgll  J..  483-56-9276. 
McDow   Richard  H..  419-56-3023. 
McElhce.  George  C.  Jr..  571-68-4563. 
McElror.  Craig  A  ,  507-.=O-4666. 
McEneiiny.  Robert  N..  027-34-8557. 
McEvov.  James  P..  147-42-2175. 
McFall    CraleH.  290-42-1337. 
McParUnd,  Barry  P  .  456-70-9^64. 
McParl  ind.  Michael  W..  457-76-5672. 
McGln;  Us.  David  G  .  Jr..  245-80-2202. 
McGrei  or.  John  R..  Jr..  209-38-5004. 
McGule.  James  W..  002-38-40S1. 
McGul;  e,  William  R.,  ,119-52-9362. 
McKeli  y,  Dolan  M..  513-50-0228. 
McKeli  y.  Patricia  A..  464-74-2868. 
McKeliy.  Ravolyn  L..  050-4O-.'5311. 
McKenna.  Anthony  H..  Jr..  209-38-5607. 
McKenria.  Brlon  R..  548-70-7556. 
McKennev.  Robert  S..  252-76-2385 
McKlir,  Eddie  D.  313-48-3528. 
McKlm.  Ronald  L..  483-60-8055. 
McKln  ley.  Patrick  W..  522-62-3999. 
McKln  ley.  Robert  L..  551-74-2208. 
McKIn  lis.  Wayne  A..  312-50-8820. 
McLell  md.  David  M..  Jr  .  237-76-3896. 


McLendon,  Michael  F.,  268-72-7541. 
McLuckle,  Thomas  W.,  113-38-7689. 
McMahan.  Michael  C.  461-82-7967. 
McMahon,  John  D.,  215-42-6772. 
McMahon,  Patrick  M.,  293-40-2C74. 
McMorrow,  Daniel  J.,  076-40-8812. 
McNabb,  John  M.,  Jr.,  527-82-7260 
McNeil.  WUUam  R..  245-70-1964. 
McNlchols.  Joseph  B..  Jr.,  114-40-8849. 
McOmber.  Legrand  T.,  549-58-5758. 
McPeek.  Robert  E.,  407-60-5489 
McPhle.  Jack  E.,  528-82-4042. 
McPhllllps,  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  422-6a-6088. 
McRae.  Charles  D  .  258-78-2860. 
Meador.  Cecil  R.,  456-76-4088. 
Meckler,  Dwayne  D..  551-72-4192. 
Meier,  Kenneth  L.,  484-66-1721. 
Melllnger.  PhUUp  S.,  343-42-2137. 
Melncke,  John  W.,  062-38-2903. 
Melchlsedeck,  Jerry  L.,  634-'38-0627 
Melody.  Thomas  J.,  108-31-1364. 
Mendell.  Thomas  A.,  212-46-4465. 
Merchant.  George  S.,  081-36-8949. 
Merkel.  John  A..  478-58-3977. 
Merrell,  Gary  W.,  427-9i-6072. 
Merrlfleld,  John  T.,  463-72-4218. 
Merrltt.  Christopher  C,  261-84-C183. 
Merritt.  James  W.,  445-36-2657. 
Messer,  Terry  P.,  242-80-6066. 
Messner.  Laurence  P..  096-32-4912. 
Messurl,  Philip  J.,  084-38-7508. 
Metcalfe,  Stuart  C,  506-62-7102. 
Metzler,  Russell  K.,  304-50-7614. 
Meyers,  Jay  C,  272-40-2890. 
Meyers,  Vernon  D  ,  489-38-7382 
Meyler,  William  P.,  454-82-3191. 
Michel,  Arthur  C,  069-38-9887. 
Mlddendorf,  John  K..  293-36-3250. 

Mlddleton.  Gordon  R..  558-72-0096. 

Mlga,  Matthew  P.,  Jr.,  027-36-3107. 

Mlhok.  Stephen  G.,  271-44-7828. 

Mlkesell.  Richard  E.,  299-44-7780. 

Mllbum,  Kim  C.  522-58-0206. 

Miles.  Cam  C,  Jr..  262-94-0518. 

Miller,  Charles  E.,  201-38-3412. 

Miller.  Doris  E.,  467-78-6408. 

Miller.  Gary  E..  338-40-2380. 

Miller,  John  M.,  561-64-3675. 
Miller.  Marlyn  R.,  201-32-7195. 

MUler,  Michael  B..  575-52-5828. 

Miller,  Richard  G.,  568-72-9990. 
MUler.  Robert  L.,  015-36-6289. 
Miller.  Stephen  A..  527-70-9098. 

Miller.  Stephen  A.,  390-44-6978. 

MUler,  Warren  J.,  387-48-9525. 

Miller.  William  L.,  485-58-2557. 

MUlett,  Roger  T.,  284-40-9921. 

Mills.  Donald  W..  468-50-0465. 

Mills.  George  G..  Jr.,  131-36-8832. 

Mills.  Peter  B..  277-38-3963. 

Mills.  Randy  W..  242-74-0617. 

Mills.  Robert  L.,  313-48-3004. 

Mllner.  Richard  W..  438-72-0595. 

Mlms.  Robert  P..  428-90-2923. 

Mingle.  Susan  P..  429-92-9173. 

Mlnnlch.  Thomas  Q..  265-62-4686. 

Mlnnls.  WUIard  G.,  409-66-4790. 

Mlnton.  John  T.,  406-66-8243. 

Mlnton.  Troy  E..  453-76-9866. 

Mlnze.  Larry  D..  557-52-4198. 

Mltchel.  John  R..  392-50-2660. 

Mitchell.  Delmar  K..  330-38-4234. 

Mitchell.  Prank  E..  Jr.,  505-60-1889. 

Mitchell.  Henry  P..  555-72-6749. 

Mitchell,  Howard  J..  372-56-0859. 

Mitchell.  James  A..  324-34-8055. 

Mitchell.  Louis  E.,  Jr..  266-86-4862. 

Mitchell,  Tony  L.,  240-72-9638. 

Moellch.  Robert  E..  506-64-4711. 

Mogel.  Jacob  A..  200-38-9203. 

Mogllewlcz.  Jafet  P..  129-40-4839. 

Mollenkopf.  Charles  L..  300-46-7975. 

Monahan.  Jon.  128-36-2473. 

Monastesse.  Normand  A..  036-30-2989. 

Monglovl.  James  R..  099-40-4650. 

Monjo.  CTlve  G..  228-62-8463. 

Monroe.  George  M..  212-48-0911. 

Montgomery.  Monty  M..  132-32-3294. 

Montoya.  Adolfo  G..  134-38-5736. 

Moody.  Richard  D..  032-34-0227. 

Mooney.  William  O.,  412-82-7821. 


Mooneyprlbee,  Donna  R.,  460-82-6551. 
Moore,  Carl  P.,  429-94-0690. 
Moore,  Carver,  269-38-4971. 
Moore.  Donald  R..  433-70-3610 
Moore.  Ernest  H..  428-90-9716. 
Moore.  Francis  M..  468-74-2033. 
Moore.  John  A.,  Jr.,  226-62-2497. 
Moore.  Michael  B..  049-38-2916. 
Moore.  Richard  N..  448-32-3338. 
Moore.  WUllam  C,  III,  247-80-2734. 
Moore,  WUUam  R.,  III.  460-70-2358. 
Moran.  Patrick  M..  512-50-2276. 
Morgan.  Richard  A..  215-44-0585. 
Morgan.  Richard  W.,  530-38-6935. 
MorreU.  James  W.,  519-54-1665. 
Morris.  Douglas  C.  364-50-1495. 
Morris,  John  W..  Jr..  496-48-6633. 
Morris.  Spencer  A..  426-88-4262. 
Morrison.  John  S.,  368-50-8800. 
Morrow.  Edward  G..  Ill,  502-56-0614. 
Morse.  Channing  S..  627-68-2004. 
Motley.  Charles  E..  419-60-5253. 
Mott.  Joseph  P..  559-72-4348. 
Moulds.  Clayton  R.,  554-48-2236. 
Moynlhan,  Gerard  H.,  527-68-3314. 
Mueller.  Gunther  A.,  143-38-5301. 
Mueller,  Jack  D.,  496-50-7953. 
Muhr,  Christopher  J.,  125-38-1392. 
Mulcahy,  WUllam  J.,  Jr.,  132-38-2232. 
Mullen.  Steven  R..  514-44-7242. 
MuUer.  Gregory  R.,  389-46-4418. 
Mullery.  Richard,  128-34-7185. 
MuUlns.  Larry  H.,  330-28-4760. 
Murphy,  John  J..  Jr.,  337-40-8634. 
Murphy,  Kenneth  W..  560-50-8107. 
Murray.  Gerald  W.,  354-36-8222. 
Murrow.  Richard  C,  050-42-8265. 
Mychallshyn.  John.  178-36-9419. 
Myera.  Grove  E.,  Ill,  227-68-4269. 
Myrick,  Aubrey  W..  433-72-0011. 
Naegell,  Robert  E.,  656-76-7453. 
Najjar,  All  E.,  230-58-8486. 
Nail,  Robert  H.,  422-68-1841. 
Nasello.  Joseph  P..  439-70-3297. 
Nash,  Charile  R.,  259-76-9465. 
Naughton,  John  P.,  539-44-8798. 
Nealy,  Brian  L.,  105-40-7167. 
Neet.  Wayne  D.,  266-74-0126. 
Nellsen.  Steven  A.,  553-72-1811. 
Nelson,  Christopher  R.,  042-42-5678. 
Nelson,  Clark  J.,  398-50-8407. 
Nelson,  David  M.,  544-56-8131. 
Nelson,  Lyle  T.,  475-52-2000. 
Nelson.  Michael  B.,  562-78-6408. 
Nelson,  Paul  T.,  502-50-1967. 
Neptune,    Larry    W..    287-42-5056. 
Nereng,  Norrts  J.,  387-52-2482. 
Nesmlth.  Thomas  H.,  Jr..  466-70-8509. 
Nettles.  Irving,  264-84-9672. 
Newburg,  David  A.,  338-36-5343. 
Newell.  Robert  T..  Ill,  222-28-9320. 
Newell,  Thomas  R.,  533-46-7811. 
Newhouse,  Dennis  E..  493-48-9441. 
NewmlUer.  WUllam  E..  370-50-7516. 
Newsom,  PhUllp  A.,  014-34-5809. 
Nlckerson.   Timothy   J..    182-34-3375. 
Nleckalskl.  Alan  J..  305-50-1586. 
Nielsen,  Glenn  L..  528-62-8180. 
Nlelson.  Gregg  R..  470-54-7268. 
Nipper.   David   W..   552-78-1468. 
Nlshlmura,  Tomlo.  567-70-5322. 
Noe.  WUllam  H.,  424-60-1171. 
Noeller.  Mary  C.  105-4O-8575. 
Nolle.  Dennis  E..  490-54-9977. 
Nolte,  William  L.,  475-46-4969. 
Noonan.  Robert  S.,  Jr..  354-36-8154. 
Norby.  John  I..  531-42-9761. 
Nordley.  Gerald  D..  474-52-4258. 
Nored.  Julian  E.,  421-64-2237. 
Norrls.  James  A..  455-80-1523. 
Norrts.  Joseph  T..  Jr..  231-70-7770. 
North  Ington.  Larry  W..  421-66-0293. 
Northrup.  Craig  M..  521-66-4571. 
Nuss.  Elmer  A..  321-38-7035. 
Nutter.  Lester  A..  441-54-2258. 
Nyhols.  Terrence  L..  230-62-5545. 
Oakeshott.  Glenn  R..  561-78-9722. 
Dates.  Ronald  G..  400-60-6603. 
Obleness.  Ralph  P..  Jr.,  279-36-5562. 
Oborn.   Richard  L..   395-48-8480. 
Obrlen.  Miles  M..  Jr..  156-36-6440. 
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Obrten.  Thomaa  W.,  111.  462-82-4264. 
Obrten.  WlUlam  D..  033-38-1680. 
Ockunzzl,  Thomas  E..  302-46-7734. 
Oconnor.  Kevin  J.,  059-40-7338. 
Oconnor.  Richard  M.,  314-64-0681. 
Odle.  Francis  D..  309-52-0416. 
Odom.  Larry  W.,  268-68-3427. 
Odom.   Marshall  D.,   266-68-4399. 
Offley.  Michael  K.,  263-74-8126. 
Ogan.  Guy  D..  578-56-6692. 
Oglesby,  Tommle  D.,  246-78-2278. 
Ohallofan.  Richard  L.,  456-80-3116. 
Okeefe.  Daniel  W.,  078-38-8276. 
Oldenburg,  Thomas  J.,  219-62-9793. 
Oldenburg,  WUUam  H.,  II,  618-66-6677. 
Oliver,  Danny.  422-56-4122. 
Olsen,  James  R..  457-80-9806. 
Olson,  Daniel  N.,  473-52-0449. 
Olson,  Gary  A..  471-64-1471. 
Olson.  NIU  R..  536-46-3696. 
Olson,  Oscar  L.,  518-52-6694. 
Olson.  Thomas  H..  043-40-9004. 
ONeal,  James  W.,  m.  460-82-1463. 
O'Neal.  Michael  R..  248-80-6943. 
Orcutt.  WUllam  D..  415-86-2586. 
Orear.  Ronald  L..  259-74-2333. 
Orlordan.  Thomas  A.,  054-44-0904. 
Orkln.  Richard  M.,  046-40-3454. 
Orr.  George  E.,  411-78-6874. 
Ortego.  Eddie  L..  436-68-6618. 
Orton.  George  K..  530-36-0938. 
Osadchey,  WUllam  A..  125-36-6964. 
Osborne,  George  R.,  421-64-6960. 
Osburn.  Robert  W.,  417-64-0680. 
Ostrander,  Michael  M..  276-42-9627. 
Oto,  Gary  S.,  576-48-9420. 
Ouderklrk.  Stafford  W..  108-40-1588. 
Oulmet.  Phillip  R..  565-64-2100. 
Ouzts.  Steve  C.  247-86-7121. 

Owens,  Charles  W..  620-48-3212. 
Owens,  John  P..  518-66-4061. 

Pack,  Allen  L..  236-74-3748. 

Pack,  Fredertck  B.,  546-66-5651. 

Padgett,  Winston  I.,  Jr.,  223-52-9630. 

Paine,  Richard  H..  537-40-5402. 

Palanuk,  Jerome  P.,  501-48-1446. 

Palenchar.  David  J..  566-76-9176. 

Palmer.  WlUlston  C.  Jr.,  483-54-8458. 

Parada,  Charles  A..  454-82-3111. 

Paraska.  WUUam  P..  277-46-5939. 

Park,  Jon  T..  028-36-0943. 

Park,  Richard  G.,  564-70-4041. 

Parker  Glynn  E  .  432-72-8504. 

Parker.  Roy  A.,  136-40-1797. 

Parks,  Bruce  W..  333-42-4513. 

Parnell,  Gregory  S.,  127-38-7526. 

Parrlsh,  John  W.,  Jr..  240-78-3175. 

Parry,  James  C,  185-40-6686. 

Parsons.  Dwlght  L..  II,  290-42-0296. 

Parsons,  Kenneth  A.,  406-68-5074.      ■ 

Parsons.  Robert  J..  570-54-5468. 

Parzlanello.  Luciano  V..  378-42-9038. 

Passchler,  Peter  H.,  363-42-2958. 

Passmore.  Larry  D.,  241-56-8250. 

Pate,  Joseph  H.,  280-80-6147. 

Patella.  Edward  L.,  461-60-7986. 

Paton,  Wade  L.,  165-36-6935. 

Patten,  Donna  I..  516-62-«898. 

Patterson,  Jack  D.,  361-34-5216. 

Patterson,  Lloyd  W.,  617-50-8063. 

Patton.  Charles  P.,  271-30-0747. 

Patton,  David  O.,  019-38-6496. 

Patton.  WUllam  D..  520-52-7473. 

Paul,  George  T.,  447-44-8740. 

Paul,  John  S..  505-56-3814. 

Paulson,  Myhre  E..  Jr.,  529-72-7579. 

Paulus.  Gregory  S.,  387-50-4359. 
Faxon,  George  A.,  181-34-0547. 
Payne,  Carl  O.,  Jr.,  216-50-2549. 
Payne,  Kenneth  A.,  146-30-4388. 
Payton,  Gary  D.,  488-68-0436. 
Payton,  Terrance  L..  287-48-7745. 
Pearson,  John  G  ,  426-98-9914. 
Peck.  Anne  T..  449-80-3988. 
Peck.  George  P.,  516-50-7838. 
Peden.  Houston  A.,  Jr.,  251-78-0855. 
Pederson.  Thomas  C,  469-52-9223. 
Peguese,  Herman  A.,  160-32-2039. 
Pellertn,  WUllam  E.,  571-74-0027. 
Pence,  John  A..  493-50-7623. 
Pennington.  Robert  C.  244-72-7346. 
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Penny,  Robert  E.,  Jr..  269-70-2726. 
Peimy.  Robert  H..  237-76-0342. 
Peppe.  Timothy  A..  240-80-6336. 
Perelll.  Layne  P.,  229-«4-1563. 
Pertdon.  Jason  A..  468-74-9640. 
Perkins,  Ruasell  A..  463-74-7709. 
Perkins,  Terry  O.,  363-36-8732. 
Perozzl.  Bruce  P.,  136-42-0662. 
Perron,  David  H..  456-84-2303. 
Perry.  Donald  H.,  281-42-5718. 
Perry.  Robert  W.,  513-44-0263. 
Ferryman.  Gerald  P.,  Jr.,  467-82-9961. 
Peters.  Eric  A.,  2G3-68-9876. 
Petersen.  Mark  W.,  483-54-6634. 
Peterson,  Lee  P..  476-54-1278. 
Petro.  John  A..  292-44-6313. 
Petty,  John  J..  244-74-1038. 
Pfell,  Dennis  L..  467-80-4029. 
Phee.  Michael  E..  386-48-3865. 
Phelps,  Carl  R.,  279-44-8880. 
PhUllps.  Earnest  R.,  259-62-2741. 
Phillips,  Fred  G..  Jr.,  226-64-2174. 
PhlUlps.  James  D.,  443-46-9249. 
Phlnney.  Gary  A..  503-56-1196. 
Phlnney,  Lewis  J..  366-34-4402. 
Pickering.  Thomas  R.,  Jr.,  026-38-2831. 
Pierce.  Gary  W.,  510-60-6549. 
Pierce,  James  E..  310-42-6086. 
Pierce,  Terrance  J..  394-44-4340. 
Pletschman,  Jonathan  N..  287-40-4772. 
Plkula.  Michael  R..  Jr.,  265-82-6703. 
Plngel.  Stephen  R..  478-60-6970. 
Pink.  Christopher  M.,  325-38-4033. 
Plnkerton.  Hedy  C,  439-86-9434. 
Plrowskl.  Albert  V.,  103-36-2244. 
Plttman,  Lester  G.,  228-70-3021. 
Pless,  Larry  C,  376-42-0867. 
Pleuler,  Edward  P.,  032-32-7323. 
Plotkln,  Louis  J.,  034-32-6971. 
Plummer,  Ralph  W..  Jr..  341-40-6671. 
Poch.  Richard  C,  099-36-3951. 
Poland.  James  J..  11,  164-38-1690. 
Poleskey,  Gary  L.,  323-40-7917. 
Polgreen,  Richard  P..  in.  108-38-7046. 
Poling.  Kenley  R..  236-74-4547. 
Polk,  Stanley  B.,  428-90-8101. 
Ponder,  Judy  L.,  433-80-2504. 
Ponder.  Michael  L.,  417-64-9833. 
Poor,  Edward  J.,  II.  234-70-2827. 
Pope,  David  E.,  242-76-6459. 
Popelka.  Stephen  R..  471-56-0855. 
PorflUc.  Ronald  A..  432-78-0619. 
Porter,  WUUam  P.,  647-68-2457. 
Portz.  Marjorle  E..  171-40-6156. 
Postell,  David  P..  437-80-4653. 
PoweU,  George  A  ,  173-28-6924. 
Powell.  Jon  S.,  526-82-8750. 
Powell.  Thomas  J.,  086-36-9381. 
Power.  Donald  R  ,  662-58-7326. 
Prather,  John  L..  100-40-8158. 
Pratt,  Robert  C,  528-70-9283. 
Prtble,  John  P.,  Ill,  062-40-6577. 
Pribyla,  Kenneth  R.,  463-88-0440. 
Price.  Anton  J..  513-34-3963. 
Price.  Jerry  D..  496-44-1991. 
Price.  Larry  E..  673-50-3499. 
Price,  Myron  R..  293-44-0307. 
Price.  Richard  M.,  006-42-3043. 
Price.  WUUam  J..  264-96-1466. 
Price,  WlUlam  R.,  268-44-5663. 
Prlebe.  Glenn  C.  335-36-1229. 
Prlnzbach,  Steven  L.,  292-42-4482. 
Prltchard.  Jeff  C.  249-78-2789. 
Proctor.  Robert  W.,  413-72-3106. 
Provlns,  James  W.  L.,  464-64-1832. 
Pryor.  Stephen  P.,  465-80-1953. 
Psota,  Roger  A.,  508-60-0978. 
Pugsley,  Charies  S..  HI.  437-72-5204. 
PuUlam.  Gary  P..  261-78-0482. 
Purser,  Roland  W..  346-42-3458. 
Puseman.  Richard  A.,  601-56-1837. 
Putnam.  Burleigh  J..  HI.  562-72-2520. 
Qulnn.  Robert  J..  262-62-4846. 
Quirk,  Jeffery  A.,  374-52-3628. 
Qulst,  Gene  R..  477-48-2829. 
Rablansky,  Ronald  A..  360-40-2624. 
Rachal.  Leo  P.,  Jr.,  438-62-2323. 
Rackley,  WUllam  G.,  537-40-6449. 
Radcllffe,  David  P..  024-36-6349. 
Rader,  Michael  P..  461-84-7796. 
Raduege,  Harry  D..  Jr..  296-44-9435. 


Raines.  Robert  M.,  459-W-4312. 
Ramirez,  Ron&ld  A..  519-48-4326. 
Bamm,  Joiin  C,  016-36-0978. 
Ranu-ath,  Thomas  J.,  015-33-3886. 
Ramsey,  Dennis  R..  559-60-4966. 
Ramsey,  Neuom,  Jr.,  419-64-9716. 
Ramstedt,  Walter  V.,  148-40-4671. 
Randerson,  David  M..  324-40-2496. 
Ranker.  Richard  A  ,  184-36-1226. 
Rankin.  John  J.,  261-84-4021. 
Uanne.  Wayne  K.,  526-82-8667. 
Ransdell.  Stephen  J..  315-46-4603. 
Kapalskl.  Paul  M.,  130-38-6699. 
Raper,  Jerry  M.,  364-74-1344. 
Rausch,  Robert  O..  476-64-0006. 
Rauschenbach.  WlUlam  A.,  436-74-1113. 
Rauscbkolb,  Richard  S.,  530-34-6931. 
Rawle,  Michael  E.,  503-34-8337. 
Rawllngs.  John  B.,  U,  435-90-8153. 
Rawls.  Moger  W.,  268-74-3714. 
Ray,  Alan  C,  364-53-9133. 
Ray,  Robert  A.,  Jr..  239-74-8016. 
Rayl,  Thomaa  J.,  46!>-64-0440. 
Baynor,  Martin  L.,  215-46-2369. 
Reagan,  Dennis  P.,  460-74-5383. 
Reavls.  James  M.,  417-66-3311. 
Redding,  Emmett  A.,  363-86-6601. 
Redmon,  David  T.,  450-74-8413. 
Reed,  WUUam  L.,  270-46-4530. 
Reel.  Jerry  D.,  464-68-5637. 
Reeve,  Daniel  E.,  367-92-0096. 
Reeve.  WUUam  H..  286-46-7444. 
Reeves,  Michael  O.,  431-86-9613. 
Regnl.  John  P.,  003-40-3567. 
Rehwoldt,  Larry  D.,  521-68-0974. 
Relchart,  John  P..  126-36-1082. 
Reld.  Charles  J.,  238-82-5182. 
Relnhart,  George  A..  160-36-6826. 
Relss,  John  H.,  298-40-9571. 
Reltz.  Armln  H.  W..  489-48-9095. 
Reltz,  Walter  J..  058-34-6668. 
Renaud,  Joseph  M.,  487-52-8225. 
RenneU.  Robert  R..  361-90-1085. 
Rettammel.  Ellsworth  P..  397-4»-«614. 

Retzer.  Jere  W..  011-3&-0392. 

Reyesalfonso.  Avellno.  216-60-2444. 

Reynolds,  Clifford  C.  355-36-6036. 

Reynolds,  Earl  P.,  229-68-4188. 

Reynolds.  James  E..  140-40-4977. 

Reynolds.  Robert  E..  Jr..  242-70-3228. 

Reynolds.  Steven  P..  547-66-4253. 

Rhoads.  Harold  S..  400-62-1120. 

Rhodey.  Karen  S..  350-40-3846. 

Rlber.  Craig  R.,  298-40-7728. 

Rice.  Gregg  P..  472-54-0143. 

Rice,  John  P.,  415-58-7540. 

Rice,  Kerry  M.,  199-40-3228. 

Richard,  John  J.,  Jr.,  149-36-8355. 

Richard,  WUllam  H.,  461-88-6617 

Richardson,  Gary  A.,  338-42-9655. 

Richardson,  Kenneth,  303-50-0386. 

Richardson,  WlUlam  E  .  479-62-1331. 

Richardson,  WUllam  G  ,  224-68-3410. 

Rlchart.  Alfred  W..  Jr..  330-38-2336. 

Rlchey,  Billy  P..  451-68-3889. 

Rlckenbacher,  Edward  M..  649-70-7487. 

Rlcketts.  Larry  D..  431-83-8113. 

Rlckman.  Harold  M..  413-76-9390. 

Rice.  Crecenclc.  Jr.,  556-52-8275. 

Rledle,  John  H.,  Jr.,  433-66-6147. 

Rletsema.  Kees  W..  048-44-1502. 

Rlggs.  Roger  D..  572-76-8679. 

Rlkll.  Charles  A.,  443-60-3331. 

Rlmkus,  Daniel  M.,  457-78-3314. 

Rltter.  Richard  A.,  117-38-8361. 

Roane.  John  C.  387-40-6415. 

Robblns,  Richard  A..  516-60-8416. 

Robblns.  Valca  J.,  H,  261-80-7239. 

Roberts,  Charles  A.,  273-42-4349. 

Roberts,  Paul  A.,  060-42-8732. 

Roberts.  Robert  G.,  551-66-6850. 

Roberts,  Stephen  M.,  424-66-7880. 

Roberts,  WUllam  L.,  II,  435-70-7560. 

Robertson,  Ann  C,  008-44-8406. 

Robertson,  John  T.,  441-52-0508. 

Roblcheaux.  James  C.  436-70-8814. 

Robinson.  Gary  D..  420-64-9194. 

Robinson.  Gregory  B.,  481-56-1028. 
Robinson,  Ian  E.,  486-52-9687. 
Robinson,  King  S.,  437-66-3991. 
Robinson,  Robert  H..  U,  415-74-4834. 
Robinson,  WUUam  L..  653-74-6746. 
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Holland  £..  313-48-1926 

Frederick  W..  282-64-8048. 
H^jward  E..  075-40-0050. 

Robert  R  .  Jr  .  038-24-9606. 
llchard  E..  546-68-1500. 
M4rk  B..  0*4-42-7294. 

Francisco  A..  092-40-7744 
D  .  422-E6-9374. 

Jr .  158-38-4830. 
Kenneth  A..  553-72-4842. 

P..  III.  327-36-9350. 
Charlie.  257-62-4283 
Ronnie  D  .  483-64-3425 
J..  470-46-1666. 
Theodore  H..  II.  141-40-5369 
Harry  P  .  Jr..  219-10-5024. 
ng  P  .  569-86-8352. 
njamln  G..  585-20-8757. 
Uex  W..  446-43-9142. 
lid  W..  251-74-6088. 
Thomas  W..  211-40-5121. 
omas  V.   097-34-5473. 
L..  C53-42-3104. 
LsJuvrence  C.  049-38-7989. 

Kenneth  E..  Jr  .  558-74-3138. 
Daild  L..  275-44-2311. 

.  Gene  W.  463-68-7571. 
L..  306-50-1769 
L.,  310-60-7762. 
E  .  439-74-1675. 
A..  009-34-4171. 
:arl  A.,  Jr..  224-70-2258 
RJnald  R  .  048-38-4431 
.  Johnny  R..  430-90-1523 
ny  M..  245-72-5251. 
Roiald  E.,  513-48-1411. 
Je  !Trey  A  .  060-40-4716. 
:  'rancls  X..  III.  053-38-1871. 
C  regory  A..  470-58-1531. 
Ri{  hard  A  .  212-44-5287 
JaVies  L...  529-68-0632. 
liam  P..  024-36-1606. 
Idward  J..  274-46-1188. 
Rai  dolph  W  .  215-46-6965. 
'  homas  D..  506-58-1096. 
William  R..  Jr..  244-76-1980. 
Chirles  E..  458-54-8258 
Hei  ry  M  .  Jr  .  231-68-0856 
Ben  ard  J  .  029-32-8344. 
ctmlnic  A..  296-40-6536. 
E..  570-56-5214. 

A  .  515^8-8545. 
D  .  558-68-5778. 
Thomas  G..  312-50-5687. 
n  D  .  499-48-3145. 
1  M..  263-84-1976. 
:esP  .  4'=6-76-8<»85. 
Thomas  L..  028-36-9446. 
Dwlght  C.  291-40-7666. 
Chr}stopher.  521-74-4799 
lis  K..  317-46-3477. 
Id  M  .  264-68-2572. 
Jeffrey  R..  452-84-4372 
L..  456-78-8686. 
Gary  E .  364-42-4657. 
Roiald  D.  072-36-0986. 
Ron  ild  F  .  372-52-5888. 
Aj-on  M    S8':-O7_3io4 
J  .  in.  266-80-2330 
ven  R..  477-56-7615. 
Gary  W..  432-78-7026. 
Michael  C.  242-78-6965. 
Ralph  S..  Jr..  553-68-2154 
vis.  102  38-8261. 
Michael  T..  431-92-6259. 
Robert  D..  254-64-6011. 
ruce  J..  566-62-5997. 
M  les  L..  466-74-3664. 
Da'  Id  C  .  456-84-2256. 
Mlc^iael  W..  314-48-6613. 
A..  318-36-8915. 
Rahdall  B  .  526-80-5400. 
1  arrv  W  .  488-50-4443. 
1  )onald  R.,  337-36-6526. 

Paul  R  ,  399-44-0139. 
Allan  C.  Jr..  076-^0-2766. 
W..  284-40-2870. 
Ijavld  W..  527-70-9128. 
Douelas  P..  475-50-9850. 
ton  N..  263-96-9323. 
William  E  .  428-92-1107. 
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Scherm,  Thomas  A..  272-46-4669. 
Schless.  William  F..  Jr..  238-73-4766. 
Schllemaim.  MUford  L..  503-56-6903. 
Schlottog.  Garry  E.,  516-46-2004. 
Schmidt,  Bruce  C.  473-63-0165. 
Schmidt.  David  J..  280-42-4388. 
Schmidt.  Donald  F..  469-52-9389. 
Schmidt.  Randall  M.,  578-66-1246. 
Schmidt.  Stephen  R..  466-74-3867. 
Schneider.  Aloyslus  J.,  272-36-0067. 
Schneider.  Carl  W..  346-38-0364. 
Schneider.  Jaclc  J..  276-48-2398. 
Schoen.  Larry  D..  612-46-9046. 
Schoen.  Richard  L..  561-64-3103. 
Schoenfeld.  Michael  W..  528-62-4877. 
Schofleld.  James  G..  461-82-9860. 
Schomaker.  Wayne  A..  498-50-9877. 
Schorling.  Steven  M..  510-48-4772. 
Schramslil.  Donald  C,  310-48-6089. 
Schrlmsher.  Joel.  460-80-4792. 
Schroeder,  Judith  K..  484-54-1911. 
Schulke.  Duane  A..  481-60-5384. 
Schultz,  Ernest  W..  Jr..  218-48-1711. 
Schultz.  James  T..  372-50-9749. 
Schultz.  Robert  J..  526-76-2718. 
Schumacher.  Robert  M.,  585-24-4836. 
Schwartz.  Norton  A..  136-44-7642. 
Schwarz,  Kenneth  O..  136-36-1918. 
Schwelss.  Jerry  A..  207-33-1006. 
Scbwetke.  William  L..  466-80-6944. 
Schofield.  Stanley  H..  551-76-1511. 
Scott.  Patrick  J..  548-74-1388. 
Scott,  Robert  R..  506-66-0167. 
Scott,  Ronald  K.,  518-52-3351. 
Scott.  William  A..  266-68-7919. 
Seagle.  Samuel  G  ,  223-66-2104. 
Seawell.  James  R..  Jr..  217-44-3463. 
Seebo.  Thomas  C.  II.  446-50-7449. 
Segall.  Victor.  267-74-0878. 
Seidel,  Larry  A..  458-74-6290. 
Seller.  Oeorgo  J..  433-64-5530. 
Semley.  Felix  J..  254-76-3781. 
Senft.  Robert  O..  220-34-6298. 
Settecerrl.  Thomas  J..  382-50-2851. 
Severin.  Brian  P  .  567-58-5359. 
Seward  John  H..  Jr..  215-54-2135. 
Seward.  Walter  D  .  525-90-3083. 
Seward.  William  M..  Jr..  433-62-2047. 
Sexton.  Allen  D..  057-36-4051. 
Sexton.  Donald  L..  561-74-2392. 
Sexton.  Terrence  D..  358-38-3581 
Shackelford.  Scott  A..  557-62-5265. 
Shaddlx.  Ronald  D  .  418-66-6294. 
Shaeffer.  Randolph  B..  457-68-9977. 
Shafer.  Jack  P  .  363^6-8725. 
Shaffer.  Glen  D  .  438-74-3490. 
Shaklee.  John  M.,  247-74-2321. 
Sharkey.  Steven  J..  202-38-4084. 
Sharp.  Qulncy.  416-58-9220. 
Shatzel.  Richard  D..  555-62-5943 
Shaver.  Jeffrey  S..  518-56-8667. 
Shaw.  Bryant  P  .  023-32-6453. 
Shaw.  Chris  W.,  460-84-7788. 
Shaw.  Gerry  W..  548-74-4606 
Shaw.  Jack  W..  263-94-6905. 
Shaw.  Mark  E..  520-56-5372. 
Shaw.  Ronald  J  ,  529-40-5432. 
Shea.  William  F..  037-30-5533. 
Shearer.  Michael  J  .  315-48-0734. 
Sheckman.  Leslie  H..  221-28-6382. 
Sheen.  Michael  C.  223-74-6493. 
Shelton.  Garry  L  .  438-66-6337. 
Sherwood.  Stephen  C.  073-38-5466. 
Shiel.  Walter  P..  060-40-4746. 
Shields.  George  I..  043-40-5582. 
Shiffer.  Jeffrey  C.  543-54-7542. 
Shiffrln.  James  H..  136-38-5867. 
Shirley.  James  R  .  530-34-6932. 
Shockey.  Michael  E..  524-64-9433. 
Shoemaker.  David  C.  362-42-7584. 
Shoemaker.  Harold  C.  524-64-9963. 
Shoemaker.  Steven  R..  397-50-4778. 
Sholley.  Bonnette  L..  374-44-5425. 
Shorock.  Paul  T..  135-42-0074. 
Shriner.  John  C  .  065-42-2619. 
Shrock.  Herbert  V..  Jr..  521-70-5921. 
Shubert.  Jerry  J  .  514-48-3480. 
Shul.  Brian,  575-50-2336. 
Shultz.  Delray  P..  ^86-52-7712. 
Shumskas.  Anthony  P.,  169-36-6541. 
Sicard.  Peter  R.,  041-36-2602. 


Slegert.  Gilbert  P..  568-66-9298. 
Sieverdlng.  Michael  J..  472-68-7215. 
Sievers.  Stanley  E..  478-60-0825. 
Silas.  John  W..  ^61-94-3582. 
Silvani.  Richard  L..  038-36-1913. 
Silvester.  Terry  R..  157-40-0276. 
Slmek.  Martin  G..  121-34-«484. 
Simmons.  Alfred  N..  216-32-3627. 
Simnacher.  Gerald  H.,  466  76-5705. 
Simoncic.  Alan  A..  183-38-9922. 
Simonson.  Joseph  W..  261-74-0740. 
Simpson.  Alan  B..  240-72-4540. 
Simpson.  Earl  C.  Jr..  419-60-4293. 
Simpson.  James  C.  Jr..  260-78-1556. 
Sims.  Sherry  D..  408-74-6719. 
Slncoff.  Steven  L..  154-36-7385. 
Slve.  Emanuel  U..  061-40-4483. 
Sizemore.  Daniel  L..  285-48-6341. 
Skinner.  Wendell  B..  115-36-4930. 
Skrypczuk,  Oleh.  157-40-0672. 
Skvarenlna.  Timothy  L..  329-38-7187. 
Slack,  Howard  L..  241-72-0688. 
Slattery.  William  R..  Jr.,  219-48-0796. 
Slaughter.  Robert  L..  452-74-7383. 
Slavlcek.  James  C.  347-38-6122. 
Slinkard.  Michael  E  .  227-84-5093. 
Sliter.  Lester  A.,  264-74-6864. 
Sloboda.  Steven  J..  124-40-0510. 
Slusher.  George  C.  227-60-8016. 
Smalley.  Dennis  E..  268-48-2527. 
Smallwood.  Glenn  H..  214-56-7678. 
Smicker,  Thomas,  191-32-2814. 
Smiley.  Floyd  M..  Jr..  302-42-3561. 
Smith,  Charles  C  ,  III,  255-66-3445. 
Smith,  Charles  F..  Jr.,  486-50-6635. 
Smith.  Clifford  T..  436-66-8680. 
Smith.  David  E..  523-60-0487. 
Smith.  Douglas  M..  430-82-6254. 
Smith.  Duane  P..  II.  536-42-1229. 
Smith.  Emmerson  R..  Jr..  228-62-3489. 
Smith.  Gary  T..  301-40-6969. 
Smith,  Jackie  C.  475-52-9261. 
Smith.  James  P.,  279-42-8120. 
Smith.  James  M  ,  289-40-9044. 
Smith.  John  D.,  511-48-8704. 
Smith.  Joseph  G.  L..  263-54-5919. 
Smith.  Kent  G.,  138-42-7404. 
Smith.  Larry  F..  S32-42-6747. 
Smith,  Noel  C,  082-36-5886 
Smith.  Stanton  T..  III.  522-63-8806. 
Smith.  Timothy  J..  Jr..  248-88-8628. 
Smith.  William  B..  548-74-2581. 
Smith,  William  B..  420-66-5855. 
Smith.  William  G..  458-70-8937. 
Smitter.  Robert  C.  Jr..  569-70-3919. 
Smoker.  Roy  E.,  307-46-9691. 
Snead.  Stanley  E..  489-54-8511. 
Sneed.  Maxle  R..  405-62-8328 
Snelgrove,  Claude  J.,  481-86-3446. 
Snell,  Michael  R..  407-62-8588. 
Snider,  Richard  L.,  540-50-9208. 
Snook,  Joseph  E..  Jr.,  124-38-7642. 
Snook.  William  A..  297-44-2416. 
Snow.  Richard  E..  312-48-1224 
Snow.  Russell  E.,  Jr.,  025  36-0307. 
Snowbarger.  Wayne  H..  523-48-9363. 
Snyder.  Cecil  O..  III.  150-40-4933. 
Snyder.  Gregory  B..  215-54-6535. 
Snyder.  Thomas  C  .  214-60-7459. 
Sober,  Charles  T..  Jr  .  400-64-9738. 
Soderqllst,  Larry  L.,  523-66-5677. 
Sceca.  Helen  I..  207-36-7973. 
Sokolowskl.  Frank  P..  484-52-6315. 
Soltls.  John  J..  143-3S-3428. 
Sonnenberg.  James  M..  448-46-7105. 
Sonobe,  Blake  I..  560-76-3242. 
Sontag.  Joseph.  214-54-2646. 
Sopato.  Frank.  334-32-2373. 
Sopko.  Frank  K..  516-48-8180. 
Sorenson.  Houston  S..  4''2-62-4655. 
Screnson.  Marius  G.,  504-48-6464. 
Souhraca.  Joseoh  P..  280-40-9906. 
Sovev,  Joseph  B..  297-50-2815. 
Spain,  Michael  A..  579-62-0748. 
Spellman.  Timothy  P  .  307-50-0937. 
Soencer.  Curtis  E.,  237-80-9726. 
Spencer.  William  A..  454  66-1664. 
Soles.  Charles  F  .  540-44-2698. 
Spink.  Bradley  R  .  Jr.,  391-48-8605. 
S-isak.  John  S  .  274-44-7954. 
Soitzer.  Brian  J..  028-38-1633. 
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Splva,  J»me»  W..  613-64-3407. 
Splvey,  Ceoil  W..  4S4-70-9342. 
Spracllng.  David  H.,  499-48-4673. 
Sppague,  Earl  J..  Jr.,  086-38-4429. 
Sprague.  Michael  W..  078-38-9192. 
Sprenger.  Michael  R..  663-76-3048. 
Springer.  Arthur  O.,  Ill,  266-76-4376. 
^ringer.  Bruce  D..  216-50-8436. 
Sprlnkel.  David  M..  224-72-1061. 
Sprott.  Richard  W..  488-50-5993. 
Spurgeon,  James  D..  III.  456-82-1466. 
Stadjubar,  James  L..  524-62-7627. 
Staley.  Anthony  T..  435-80-1884. 
Stanbro.  Joe  B..  441-34-7063. 
Standi.  John  M.,  269-72-4883. 
Stanfleld.  Jwnes  W..  Jr.,  338-68-1763. 
Stanley,  Gregory  O.,  467-84-2166. 
Starch,  Michael  W..  463-80—9338. 
Starr.  Ronald  B..  556-68-7084. 
St.  Clair.  James  C,  465-78-6496. 
Stebenne,  Audrey.  011-38-3334. 
Steck.  Harold  C,  Jr..  181-38-6788. 
Steele.  Don  M..  463-73-4686. 
Steele.  Richard  H..  686-38-0078. 
Steenrod.  Russell  C.  077-38-8683. 
Steffey.  Raymond  E..  Jr..  320-43-7063. 
StegemlUer.  Kenneth  L.,  303-63-6441. 
Stein,  Joseph  C.  433-88-6323. 
Stelnrlede.  Martin  B.,  III.  426-92-3038. 
Stephens.  Dwaln  E..  280-48-9039. 
Stephens.  John  D..  296-42-7865. 
Sterling.  David  E..  669-68-7870. 
Stertz,  Joseph  K.,  258-78-6192. 
Stevens,  David  Y..  296-42-6482. 
Stevens,  Michael  D..  295-44-7870. 
Stevens,  WlUlam  E.,  246-78-3970. 
Stever.  Richard  D..  478-48-6213. 
Stewart.  Cynthia  J..  454-70-9064. 
Stewart,  Lewis  E.,  241-74-2337. 
Stewart.  Robert  E..  Jr..  038-36-9918. 
Stewart.  Thomas  W..  457-74-1279. 
Stickel.  Jack  R..  225-66-2376. 
Stleber.  James  E..  667-70-2274. 
Stiles.  Randall  J.,  369-40-0018. 
Stiles.  Wayne  M..  570-64-9214. 

StUwell,  George  H..  239-82-8892. 
Stinebaugh.  William  G..  512-46-8671. 

Stlnson.  Thomas  V..  Jr.,  464-74-2600. 

Stlth.  Kenneth  W..  239-74-9323. 

Stobbe,  Roy  O..  671-72-2044. 

Stocchettl.  Richard  L..  338-40-2273. 

Stockett.  Romeo  P..  Jr..  577-52-7834. 

Stocks.  Robert  C  543-48-4218. 

Stokka.  Terrance  L..  801-60-0380. 

Stone,  Ralph  B..  114-34-1034. 

Stoneman.  Rolland  R..  480-64-4380. 

Stonge.  John  V..  Jr.,  121-38-9681. 

Story,  Harvey  S.,  869-76-8239. 

Strader,  Daniel  W..  848-62-7666. 

Straley,  Philip  B.,  484-60-1677. 

Straw.  Charles  A..  221-34-7410. 

Strawn.  William  D..  466-74-9032. 

Strelau.  Lawrence  P..  480-74-2590. 

Strickland.  Thomas  E.,  048-34-8727. 

Strickland.  William  C.  230-68-5284. 

Strickland.  William  J..  023-36-2620. 

Strittmatter.  Harold  T..  460-88-3478. 

Strobbe.  James  B..  481-52-7236. 

Stuck,  Wayne  A..  608-56-8426. 

Stynnans,  Richard  P..  636-44-1593. 

Sullivan.  James  M..  378-48-7007. 

Sullivan.  John  G..  430-90-7467. 

Sullivan,  John  P.,  075-38-4798. 

Sultemeier,  George  S.,  585-01-7064. 

Summers.  Larry  P..  194-32-7914. 

Sununers.  Robert  P..  206-38-8833. 

Sumner,  James  M.,  49'»-60-6486. 

Superak,  Richard  J.,  132-40-9047. 

Sunrulne.  Preneau  B  .  TTT,  266-74-0756. 

Sutton.  Ernest  B.,  265-80-8122. 

Sutton,  Frankle  S..  485-50-3704. 

Swalm,  Allan  L.,  Jr.,  112-36-7285. 

Swain,  Robert  L.  B.,  240-70-7694. 

Swan.  Terence  J.,  389-54-0756. 

Swanson,  Richard  E.,  394-52-0840. 

Swantner,  Lawrence  J.,  318-48-7964. 

Swenson.  Oreeory  K.,  483-54-6300. 

Swenson.  William  R..  Jr.,  268-70-0627. 

Sxvlft,  Susan  R.,  186-36-1217. 

Swisher.  Rex  D.,  n.  219-46-1076. 


Sylvester,  SUphen  H.,  829-70-8606. 
Szczepanlk,  Russell  L..  046-36-8303. 
Tabor,  Terrence  R.,  327-70-8084. 
Takahashi,  Gilbert  T.,  876-46-6833. 
Tamayo,  Martin  M.,  633-6O-0418. 
Tanzola.  John  C.  166-36-2171. 
Tappero.  Charles  P..  624-64-2740. 
Taraba,  Thomas  S.,  107-42-5424. 
Taylor.  Betty  J.,  349-72-3829. 
Taylor.  PrancU  X.,  878-66-1731. 
Taylor.  Gary  C.  337-40-6671. 
Taylor,  James  E.,  244-78-4066. 
Taylor,  John  A.,  Jr..  360-78-0472. 
Taylor,  Lawrence  J.,  418-74-6396. 
Taylor,  Sidney  L.,  607-68-5873. 
Teasdale,  Donald  M.,  203-32-9900. 
Temkow.  Robert  S..  366-50-4639. 
Templer.  James  E.,  177-38-3360. 
Tench.  William  A.,  146-40-3738. 
Tetzlaff.  NeU  R..  384-42-4738. 
Thacker.  WUllam  K.,  ni.  363-72-0296. 
Thaxton,  WUllam  L.,  239-76-8121. 
Thlbodeau.  David  A..  376-44-5430. 
Thlele.  Arthur  J.,  HI,  559-72-4896. 
Thlgpen,  Jerry  L..  466-68-8845. 
Thomas.  Jackie  R..  570-60-0841. 
Thomas  Kenneth  L..  374-60-5732. 
Thomas.  Larry  D..  440-60-3307. 
Thomas.  Richard  W.,  574-18-5708. 
Thompson.  Barry  R..  228-66-6199. 
Thompson.  Dan  H..  166-36-9917. 

Thompson.  James  R..  II.  517-48-2338. 

Thompson.  Joseph  E..  Jr..  267-76-3933. 

Thompson.  Michael  M..  426-92-3377. 

Thompson.  Philip  O..  III.  266-66-1323. 

Thompson.  WUllam  E..  Jr..  249-80-6630. 

Thor,  Paul  V..  226-64-6734. 

Thomburgh.  Charles  E..  Jr..  22S-64-7836. 

Thome.  Gary  L..  224-64-4622. 

Thorpe.  William  G..  228-68-6808. 

Thourot.  Frederick  G..  lU.  526-70-6314. 

Tlbodeau.  Robert  L..  476-66-0608. 

Tleman.  Larry  R..  486-66-1949. 

TUlotson.  Lisa  M..  103-36-0080. 

TUton.  Prank  W.,  672-66-4006. 

Tlmmerman.  Larry  A..  486-60-2277. 

Tlmmons.  Timothy  T..  263-90-0227. 

Tinder.  Alan  J..  249-82-7184. 

Tlnsley.  Michael  P.,  429-88-6816. 

Tipton,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  408-83-8183. 

Tltls,  George  W.,  197-30-6827. 

Tobla,  John  A..  Jr..  228-66-0173. 

Toda,  Frank  K..  642-68-3029. 

Toews.  Georgette  M.,  086-40-3019. 

Toler,  Sidney  R..  248-78-1084. 

Tolk.  John  D..  456-78-6469. 

Tomlch.  Richard  R..  819-86-0178. 

Toombs.  William  R..  498-62-6476. 

Toothman.  Robert  J..  231-56-0621. 

Topel.  Robert  W.,  391-48-4662. 

Torpey,  Ernest  T.,  Jr.,  047-44-7178. 

Tothacer,  James  M.,  409-80-6737. 

Towner,  Timothy  N..  671-64-4616. 

Townsend.  Larry  B..  452-72-7361. 

Townsend,  Robert  E.,  396-50-3343. 

Traill,  David  G.  B.,  172-34-3468. 

Tralnor,  Paul  V.,  061-38-8492. 

Tramp,  Arthur  R.,  823-66-1687. 

Travis.  William  J..  186-36-3526. 

Treadwell,  Benjamin  B.,  Ill,  220-46-4639. 

Trent,  Stepehn  E.,  267-92-5711. 

Tresemer,  John  T..  486-64-1486. 

Treubig.  Ernest  C.  Jr..  056-38-8496. 

Tribe.  Albert  H..  Jr..  452-74-6781. 

Trilling,  Ronald  H.,  144-38-9767. 

Trimble.  Jack  R.,  311-62-9718. 

Trlska,  Charles  S..  664-66-3112. 

Trowel,  Laurence  M.,  012-42-1179. 

Truesdale,  Harry  L.,  640-34-9029. 

TuU,  Edward  R.  S..  IV,  195-36-1301. 

Turner,  Jack  G.,  465-76-4234. 

Turner,  Kenneth  S.,  021-38-2203. 

Tuseth.  Richard  C.  439-74-1603. 

Twaddell.  James  W,,  HI.  389-62-2426. 

Twining,  Lawrence  E  ,  296-30-7950. 

Tyler,  Gary  P.,  229-68-8623. 

Tzareff,  Donald  P.,  376-46-4625. 

Uhllk,  Felix  T.,  in,  168-40-7384. 

Ulosevlch,  Steven  N.,  267-86-6968. 

Ulrich,  Thomas  E.,  139-38-3738. 

Umberger,  Karen  C,  084-36-6031. 


Uptmor,  Clemens  E..  322-43-4366. 
Upton.  Craig  P..  122-34-4082. 
Ussery.  James  M.,  Jr..  486-48-6661. 
Valdez.  James  J..  212-48-2789. 
Valentine.  Russell  P..  411-83-7666. 
Valusek.  John  B.,  461-84-8161. 
Vanaken.  Harry  W..  UI.  353-42-0188. 
Vanalstlne.  Terry  E..  064-40-0721. 
Vanamber.  John  C.  097-34-B7T7. 
Vancleef,  Scott  P..  331-68-7076. 
Vanderheyden.  Derek  K..  214-44-0781. 
Vanevery.  Harry  P..  066-38-6739. 
Vanhouten.  Dlether  H..  007-43-7712. 
Vanhouten.  James  H..  U.  379-44-3308. 
Vankeuren.  Edmund  T..  120-40-0404. 
Vanllere,  Dennis  A..  382-48-7294. 
Vann.  OnrUle  C.  Jr..  410-50-4386. 
Vanpelt,  David  P.,  339-80-1367. 
Vanwagner.  Bruce  W..  468-74-2860. 
Vamer.  Larry  C.  443-44-7621. 
Vames.  Larrle  P..  297-36-2600. 
Vaughan.  Samuel  B..  249-72-7237. 
Vaughn.  Roliert  L..  416-62-6232 
Vazquez.  Jaime.  684-03-0525.    ' 
Veach.  Vivlanne.  633-42-6416. 
Veatch.  Henry  L  .  406-70-4108. 
Vega.  Guadalupe  B..  462-72-0451. 
Venacclo.  Michael  G  .  125-38-6609. 
Ventura.  Victor  V..  662-68-3903. 
Verdoom.  WUUam  J..  481-62-0831. 
Verrochi.  Lawrence  R..  630-38-6528. 
Vesel.  Fred  H..  343-40-6339. 
Vessey.  Charles  L..  263-90-3315. 
Via.  Samuel  D.,  413-80-0780. 
Vllbert,  Michael  J.,  295-46-6807. 
Vincent,  Robert  W.,  234-72-3756. 
Vlvlanc,  Charles  J..  Jr.,  171-40-4377. 
Volgt,  Thomas  A..  460-66-4674. 
Volkmar.  Ronald  L.,  861-66-2968. 
Voreadls,  Lazaros,  211-40-7377. 
Voss,  Carl  E  ,  Jr.,  520-62-6749. 
Voss,  David  P  .  072-36-3049. 

Voss.  Dennis  L..  502-54-2591. 

Vranek.  Eric  A..  326-42-7803. 

Wachholtz,  Robert  C,  366-40-7518. 

Wade.  Thomas  L.,  316-48-0307. 

Wagner.  Okey  B..  463-76-8024. 

Walcher.  James  H..  281-40-0686. 

Wald.  Victor  J..  472-68-8667. 

Walker.  Dale  A..  627-80-2641. 

Walker.  Douglas  Q..  667-72-8622. 

Walker.  James  C.  396-42-7494. 

Walker.  James  W..  262-02-6646. 

Walker.  James  W.  B..  506-66-1683. 

Walker.  Kevin  B.,  214-48-6728. 

Walker.  Ronald  P.,  520-60-8258. 

Walker,  Steven  B  ,  002-38-6714. 

Wall,  Steven  E.,  663-68-4645. 

Wallace,  John  M.,  538-48-2380. 

Waller,  Alton  S..  261-11-2520. 

Walsh,  Frederic  P.,  501-56-0790. 

Walsh,  John  O.,  076-40-7300. 

Walsh,  Milton  J..  023-28-6912. 

Walters,  Robert  L.,  268-74-3076. 

Ward,  Jack  D.,  459-66-8166. 

Ward.  Richard  C.  II.  204-36-5868. 

Ware.  Worn  E..  440-38-4631. 

Warner.  Jack  D..  Jr..  456-78-0669. 

Warren,  Harley  S.,  239-78-8986. 

Wartburg,  Ronald  J.,  632-58-4321. 

Wassllgrlmm,  Andrew  D  ,  238-70-9710. 

Watklns.  James  C,  224-72-4260. 

Watley,  James  M.,  465-70-0367. 

Watson,  George  D..  491-48-8702. 

Watson,  Stephen  O..  874-18-7114. 

Watters.  Chalton  J  .  Jr..  686-68-4744. 

Watts.  Charles  D..  429-86-8118. 

Way.  Douglas  T.,  192-34-0807. 

Weaver.  Nelson  T..  249-82-5833. 

Webb.  Dayton  B  .  007-44-4466. 

Webb.  Gregory  R..  585-20-7462. 

Webb.  James  T  .  266-78-0286. 

Webb.  Thomas  M..  345-36-4914. 

Weber.  David  A..  228-68-6876. 

Weber.  Verne  A..  Jr..  568-78-2309. 

Webster,  Russell  J..  613-44-4972. 

Weedlte,  Anthony  J.,  Jr.,  360-38-4386. 

Weeks.  Donald.  422-86-4244. 

Weeks,  Larry  A.,  238-78-2369. 

Weeks.  Richard  P.,  463-60-M64. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


October  27,  1981 


William  D..  45a-7a-4283. 
O..  05O-4O-«062. 
C,  572-70-4092. 
L..  Jr..  298-44-1405. 
Michael.  057-42-1351. 
1  Ilchael  P  .  270-44-4652. 
R..  103-36-5424. 
W..  166-40-3041. 
C  .  17&-36-6487. 
S..  Jr..  246-64-0210. 
L..  094-38-2226. 
D..  513-42-7236. 
1  Lalph  E..  248-90-2831. 
C  eoffrey  C.  114-34-0458. 

jtephan  O..  576-54-0592. 
Cttarles  M..  287-42-2618. 
9ale  R..  Jr..  455-74-4030. 
C.  ni.  153-32-3835. 
W.,  446-48-2374. 
A.,  412-80-4879. 
D..  491-48-0267. 
David  L..  264-76-0531. 

Thomas  M.,  420-65-4668. 
.  ohn  D.,  249-80-9994. 

.  Mayo  E..  Jr..  469-60-3817. 
James  C  .  190-38-8981. 
Michael  P..  042-38-6920. 
Qraydon  S..  429-82-2662. 
Larry  E..  302-42-6962. 

Douglas  R..  073-38-8983. 
William  C.  488-52-3002. 
Douglas  S..  021-38-8896. 
P..  135-44-2008. 
R..  431-80-2736. 
Jdhnnle  M..  585-03-9686. 
Rfymond  D..  348-36-8049. 
D.,  134-40-1480. 
or  J..  434-74-1698. 
Mark  C.  450-74-9070. 
.  John  D..  486-52-3144. 
.  Coy  E..  Jr..  243-80-7277. 
Frederick  C.  n.  454-82-4602. 
Robert  H.,  518-50-6878. 

Charles  D.,  480-58-1870. 
Roger  F.,  298-44-2672. 

David  A..  565-72-4398. 
Kenny  L.,  504-60-6890. 
Russell  L..  393-50-0369. 
John  E..  453-74-5343. 
'ruman  D..  054-36-3931. 
Ifoke  S..  Jr..  260-68-2350. 
Michael  B.  322-40-4324. 
Danny  J..  403-70-4991. 
Henry  T..  Jr..  482-54-9053. 
Raymond  C.  263-74-3962. 
nic  B  .  436-68-2562. 
Charles  E..  400-58-0426. 
Dennis  R  ,  400-64-5888. 
Eddie  L  .  420-64-1613, 
Everett  D  .  Jr    472-.50-3700. 
Gary  B  .  225-68-0601. 
George  N.,  350-38-5397. 
Jimmy  R..  256-62-9114, 
Keith,  A..  506-62-3135. 
Oscar  R..  434-66-6901. 
Richard  L..  448-44-1967. 
Robert  O..  449-88-4766. 
Ronald  E    204-36-8748. 
Scott  K..  531-46-0485. 
Garv  C  393-50-5178. 
Dick  E..  ■130-82-7074. 
Iriogene  E..  489-48-2464. 
jjmes  D..  Jr..  264-86-9815. 
rry  D..  585-18-7758. 

Steven  B..  570-74-4602. 
C.  Jr..  548-62-8995. 
Donald  H..  313-38-«218. 
,  on  E..  437-76-2457. 
icott  L..  393-46-1996. 
I  Iteven  G.,  419-62-2594. 
'  "ruman  E..  262-90-3039, 
1  William  M.,  062-38-5541. 
Gary  V.,  436-70-2  !■«  6. 
,  Larry  A.,  523-50-1439, 
John  E.,  393-44-5400. 
lonald  A.,  513-48-2388. 

.  Gary  A..  523-68-7009. 
Kim  M..  315-50-5415. 
>ale  R,,  059^2-5337. 
IVchard  C.  338-44-0834. 


Witherell.  Thomas  J„  286-42-1873. 
Witt,  Leonard  E,.  III.  214-53-3084. 
Witt.  Thomas  P.,  387-48-9541. 
Witt,  William  P.,  357-40-3905. 
Wlttnebert.  David  A„  394-46-2980, 
Wolf.  Paul  J..  Jr.,  504-38-6833. 
Womack,  Eddie  G..  266-80-7503. 
Womack,  Oscar,  Jr..  577-62-3586. 
Wood.  Buddy  B..  687-30-6906. 
Wood.  Marshall  M..  263-90-0811. 
Wood.  Samuel  H..  IV.  231-68-5856. 
Woodward.  Charles  D..  314-48-3316. 
Woods.  Fansom  B.,  ni,  138-40-9056. 
Worden.  Simon  P.,  384-62-2998. 
Worrall,  Gary  R.,  517-50-6034. 
Worsham.  Richard  E.,  420-58-5133, 
Wortham.  Michael  B..  462-78-1880, 
Wretschko.  Brian  W..  269-46-2652, 
Wright,  Edward  N,.  270-40-5164, 
Wright.  John  C„  367-50-8496. 
Wright.  Keith  C.  505-62-0139. 
Wright,  Lawrence  R.,  458-82-2655. 
Wright.  Robert  G.,  453-60-8636. 
Wright,  Steven  E..  366-38-9171. 
Wright.  Wesley  D..  514-50-4257. 
Wursten,  Douglas  J.,  216-60-1494. 
Wyatt,  Susan  J.,  663-68-8441. 
Wyrick,  Terry  J..  513-52-1368. 
Yackel.  Stanley  J.,  555-58-9068. 
Yancey,  Henry  R..  Jr.,  225-68-8900. 
Yeager,  Harley  M..  621-62-8382. 
Yehl.  Thomas  J.,  114-38-3676. 
Yett.  Daniel  A..  Jr..  273-40-6J63. 
Youmans,  Robert  L.,  Jr..  331-38-1604. 
Young,  John  R.,  535-48-7349. 
Young,  Johnnie  L.,  242-48-8576. 
Young,  William  L.,  Jr.,  557-60-7233. 
Yoimg.  William  R..  552-68-0356. 
Youngblood.  Roger  L.,  461-68-5854. 
Yurchak.  George.  Jr..  226-68-0707. 
Zabel.  Dale  E..  045-36-4864. 
Zack.  Dennis  M..  278-40-4260. 
Zahn.  William  H.,  107-38-9015. 
Zaloudek.  Michael  D..  442-46-4383. 
Zank.  Gary  D..  390-52-1216. 
Zeluff.  Robert  M..  527-76-3426. 
Zerull.  Lynn  J..  501-56-3953. 
Zielinskl.  John  J..  605-62-1911. 
Zink,  John  W.,  308-52-6848. 
Zlnke,  Ronald  R.,  465-74-6953, 
Zody,  Roger  W.,  314-48-0488. 
Zollars,  Gerald  J.,  204-36-2931, 
Zubel,  John  S.,  377-48-7421, 
ZuUer,  Charles  P.,  507-58-8223. 
Zurawka,  Russell  E.,  191-38-3839. 

CHAPI.AIN    CORPS 

Barman,  Karl  W.,  495-58-6562, 
Callaway,  James  H..  Jr..  464-72-7983, 
CottrlU,  Charles  D.,  268-36-«703. 
Cuneo,  James  J.,  524-44-4362. 
Elwell.  James  T.,  419-64-6430. 
Figel,  Terence  J.,  335-30-7384. 
Flood,  Peter  J.,  152-30-6510. 
Fueger,  Richard  F.,  314-36-9823. 
Gllman.  Robert  R.,  147-34-3715. 
Goodwin,  Clarence  B.,  228-62-2128. 
Gwlnn,  Andrew  C,  248-50-1990. 
Harris.  John  V.,  524-28-8612. 
Hawkins,  Richard  J.,  529-42-2490, 
Heflln,  James  G.,  446-32-5871. 
Kaczmarek,  James  A.,  377-46-3615. 
Laghezza,  Bernardlne  P  ,  103-24-8590, 
Larkln,  James  K.,  528-62-1910. 
Lundin,  John  O.,  504-48-0674. 
McAllister,  Marvin,  261-46-7610, 
Miller,  James  P.,  425-58-6709. 
Potter.  Lorraine  K..  039-28-9945. 
Pruss.  Rodnev  Lee  A.,  505-50-7539. 
Rutkowski,  Edward  A.,  178-28-6169. 
Saulnier.  Donald  P  ,  031-28-7824, 
Scott.  Phillip  H..  3fi6-46-514S. 
Sobin,  Roger  M  ,  527-62-2396. 
Stephenson,  Patrick  C,  579-66-6595, 
Suhoza,  John  E.,  183-32-5607, 
Thomason,  Billy  G..  440-40-0731. 
Watklns.  Clarence  N..  231-.'14-7118. 
Weaver,  Billy  H.,  424-56-7723. 
Willis,  Paul  P.,  191-30-4562. 
Wood,  John  B„  540-68-6615. 


JUDGE   ADVOCATI 


Aly,  Stewart  P.,  642-56-6374. 
Arnold,  Dean  A.,  487-48-0309, 
Barton,  David  F,,  498-46-5902, 
Beckenhauer,  Charles  D.,  511-£4-4816. 
Bebrens,  Carl  R.,  218-52-9889, 
Benton.  William  D.,  587-14-1370, 
Bergan,  Francis  T..  082-38-0085. 
Bouchard.  Daniel  P..  026-40-1523. 
Brayton,  Alan  R.,  548-70-4964, 
Breldenbach,  Mark  A„  442-46-3881, 
Bresnlck,  William  O..  024-36-8607. 
Brown,  Bruce  A.,  226-62-7649. 
Brown,  Robert  M.,  II,  575-60-2973. 
Brummett.  Duane  L..  440-48-6606. 
Buchanan.  Bradford  L.,  446-46-2979. 
Camp,  John  H„  Jr.,  424-62-2473, 
Camp.  William  J.,  260-78-9144. 
Card,  Larry  C,  512-44-5041. 
Chachula,  Bernard  M.,  138-42-4332 
Chance,  Philip  C,  403-64-6861. 
Cohen,  James  S.,  223-62-4912. 
Cooke,  Cindy  L  .  224-68-0176, 
Curlec,  Allan  £„  461-84-1869. 
E>onaldson,  Howard  L.,  630-30-5229. 
Enders,  Garj  A.,  169-42-6463, 
Euretlg.  Joseph  G.,  293-40-3918. 
Everley.  E)ouglas  R..  615-44-2396, 
Ferencik,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  267-78-9248. 
Flscus,  Thomas  Joseph,  296-46-5444. 
Flaherty,  Warren  T..  524-62-8613, 
Fox,  Michael  L..  411-84-7165, 
GlUey,  Harold  C,  Jr.,  335-40-0516, 
Godek.  David  A„  010-40-0952. 
Grundtlsch,  Jeffrey  L..  298-44-6706, 
Gunnison,  Walter  L.,  Jr.,  271-48-8675, 
Haley,  Johnnie  M„  427-82-3562, 
Hammlll.  William  B.,  670-68-7434. 
Harley,  James  A.,  110-36-8139. 
Harry,  Peter  J.,  390-54-8982, 
Harte,  John  H.,  Ill,  135-44-3845. 
Head,  Craig  L.,  332-44-0860. 
Hedlund.  Stephen  D.,  268-42-2932. 
Hill,  James  R.,  237-88-8504. 
Hippie,  Richard  D.,  290-42-5696, 
Hosmann,  Jack  J.,  Jr.,  267-84-6993. 
Holt,  Lake  E.,  Ill,  254-72-0970. 
Hoover,  Michael  J.,  223-74-3296. 
Howell,  Eric  B.,  136-40-6736. 
Hume,  William  D.,  485-54-1350. 
Hunn,  David  W.,  310-62-5103. 
Jolnei-,  Michael  G.,  424-62-3132. 
Jones,  WUbert,  225-70-5903. 
Kae;e.-,  Richard  R.,  297-46-7697. 
Kelly.  Lawrence  W..  268-50-0345, 
Kerber,  David  W.,  397-48-7252. 
King,  Vernon  J.,  Jr.,  214-56-0914. 
Klngsford,  Edward,  519-56-2500. 
Klrschner,  William  H.,  Ill,  049-40-7777. 
Kohrt,  Douglas  H.,  332-34-5358. 
Lamb,  William  H.,  285-44-6269. 
Leeburg,  Kenneth  J  ,  513-44-9033. 
Leroy,  Lloyd  P.,  397-46-9758. 
Leta,  David  M.,  170-40-6863. 
Lucy,  Charles  R..  067-42-3892. 
Madrid,  Michael  N,,  585-26-3003. 
Magness,  Mark  C,  559-70-0274. 
McCormaek,  Michael  O.,  116-38-7761, 
McDonald,  Richard  A.,  440-60-6290. 
Mcllwaln,  Merrell  S.,  II,  233-74-6246. 
Miller.  Richard  H.,  493-56-3474. 
Morgan,  Richard  A.,  539-50-1384. 
Nicholas,  Alexander  S.,  262-76-1122, 
Orck,  Charles  E.,  252-84-1727. 
Owens,  Jeffrey  R.,  342-38-8223. 
Oxley,  Joel  M.,  479-56-8689. 
Pechewlys,  Charles.  053-40-9176. 
Pedrotty,  Francis  W.,  ni,  144-40-4566, 
Pool,  Harrv  P..  Jr.,  266-78-7755. 
Pope,  Wlllard  L  ,  Jr..  570-72-7884. 
Pratt.  Andrew  C.  215-54-5250. 
Reagan.  Robert  V..  Jr..  121-36-1628. 
Re'.chart.  William  J..  297-48-0580. 
Roberts.  George  K.,  442-46-2334. 
Russell.  James  W..  tit,  231-70-5804. 
Schmidt,  William  G.,  585-32-3024. 
Schneider.  Llovd  R..  505-66-4920. 
Seybert.  Janet  R.,  2^8-40-3839. 
Shaw,  Dennis  H.,  400-72-2511. 
Smith,  Stephen  R.,  254-84-2675, 
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Spencer,  Robert  N.,  468-54-9348. 
Sprink,  Jeffrey  L.,  302-42-8348. 
Starling,  Haywood  R.,  238-84-6897. 
Strand,  Thomas  L.,  302-46-5856. 
Sucher,  Mark  L.,  085-40-5210. 
Taffany,  John  M.,  107-40-6303. 
Taylor,  Charles  E.,  450-86-7670. 
Tepfer,  Robert  A.,  304-56-6455. 
Thomasson,  Samuel  M.,  Ill,  293-50-2525. 
Thompson,  John  R.,  445-52-1103. 
Thorgren,  Richard  L.,  303-54-3890. 
Titrud,  Jeffrey  S.,  398-50-0169, 

Underwood,  William  K.,  510-64-2956. 

Vanness,  James  G  ,  483-62-6982 
Vannorman,  Beverly  M.,  434-83-9225. 

Vanzandt.  Michael  J.,  166-42-1379. 

Vassey,  Bradford  C,  557-68-1801. 

Vento,  John  S.,  185-40-4764. 

Whittlngton,  Michael  C,  324-38-2931. 

Wleland,  George  A.,  Jr..  560-64-3881. 

Wilcox,  Charles  H.,  II,  505-60-9377. 

Williams,  Charles  H.,  417-66-0261.       - 

Wlttenborn,  John  L.,  307-54-4601. 

Woodhouse,  Terry  J.,  305-62-3223. 

Woodrlng,  David  W.,  301-46-3794. 

Young,  James  A.,  III.  047-40-8283. 

NURSE   CORPS 

Aaron.  Janice  C,  403-68-6900. 
Ackerman,  Janet  C,  217-48-4445, 
Andrews,  Betty  J.,  449-84-7717. 
Bagley.  Alvln  E.,  531-40-8496. 
Barger,  Judith,  431-02-0512. 
Bast,  Thomas  A.,  350-34-3185. 
Bauer.  Rosemary  492-64-3465. 
Beadle,  Claudia  S.,  272-48-6872. 
Betz,  Coralle  S.,  301-34-9251. 
Black.  Joanne  M..  325-34-7828. 
Bogachoff,  James  J..  262-44-8485. 
Borowlak.  Patricia  K.,  170-42-3666. 
Bostock.  Ruth  A.,  030-34-3964. 
Bowser.  Linda  J.,  466-88-9150. 
Brock,  Doreen  E.,  468-62-1294. 
Bryan.  Anna  A.,  490-48-8441. 
Burns,  Genlva  A.,  508-54-9674. 
Bush,  Jacqueline  A  ,  173-36-2721. 
Busslan,  Diana  L.,  498-50-3419. 
Bvs.  Bernlce  N..  462-72-83''l. 
Camobell.  Mlnnl";  t,..  42'?-q4-9'?79. 
Garden.  Florence  J.,  544-54-2649. 
Cary.  Patricia  O.,  080-32-7112. 
Castro.  Susan  M..  017-40-6146. 
Chambers.  Rosalind  A.,  146-32-0924. 
Chesntck.  Ploren-e  M..  160-38-1308. 

Chlzmas.  Steven  J  .  032-38-4702. 
Clark,  Marv  A.,  2'>*-34-281S. 

Cosev.  Benlamin  T.,  422-66-2562. 

Damler.  Patricia  A  .  351-40-5988 

Davidson.  Brenda  S..  438-''8a-0744. 

Deoaola.  Marvanne.  082-40-7763. 

Drake.  Ronald  E..  519-t6-fi049. 

Dralnlck,  Barbara  A..  2R2-961-1971. 

Dravden.  Florence  E  .  051-36-6800. 

Dylla.  Rebecca,  A.,  471-56-.'>88fi. 

Eastwood,  Walter  H..  Jr  .  199-30-0112. 

Eean.  Constance  M..  102-38-1601. 

Estes.  Carole  A..  0'!fi-36-3495. 

Euler,  Sandra  I .,  .«^,'W-72-0149, 

Evans,  Wayne  E.,  267-62-0762. 

Pelnour.  Pamela  A..  559-62-5401. 

Fester.  Joyce  M  .  150-38-0036. 

Fltzeerald.  John  W..  267-6«-7320. 

Floro.  Marilyn.  C.  A..  071-32-1012. 

Franklin.  Kathleen  S..  156-24-1297. 

FranVs.  Betty  Z..  4.52-72-2719. 

Premmlne.  Jackie  L..  429-78-7923. 

Fried.  Doralee  W  .  330-42-1176. 

Olodek.  Raymond  J  .  468-44-0191. 

Greenwall,  Barbara  E.,  070-40-9927. 

Greenwall.  Claudette  I...  459-82-1821. 

Orenchlk.  Therese  R.,  307-44-8172. 

Griffith,  Carol  A.,  301-40-0647. 

Hamilton.  Bonlta  K..  502-^2-3950. 

Hardy,  Aneela  J  ,  237-82-R289 

Hauke,  Irene  A,  118-32-3180 

Helnemever.  Merry  B  .  198-40-6835. 
Henson.  William  3..  240-66-1569. 
Hlet.  Janice  A  .  360-30-6693. 
Hosklne.  Cherryl  M..  239-78-2294. 
Houlihan,  Timothy  J  .  1R.5-3H-1882. 
Jacobson.  Diane  E  .  554-76-';566, 
Japar,  Susan  E.,  125-38-6573. 


Jensen,  Marjorie  R.,  628-60-7824. 
Johnson,  Janet  B.  R.,  438-76-3171. 
Johnson,  Karen  L.,  157-42-6431. 
J08t,  Michael  J.,  460-76-4938. 
Karaku,  Ellen  P.,  011-34-5796. 
Keene,  Edward  A.,  015-34-0859. 
Keir,  Brenda  J.,  010-40-3264. 
Kew,  James  R.,  014-30-4662. 
Kimmel,  Karen  D.,  224-78-1649. 
Klngham,  Sandra  K.,  287-32-9185. 
Kistler,  Mary  E.,  617-66-8800. 
Kllot,  Cheryl  8.,  269-40-7900. 
Kupchella,  Diana  L.,  296-44-B394 
Lacey,  Cecelia  A.,  446-64-7976. 
Lagomarsino,  Sarah  L.,  845-54-3995, 
Lamoureux,  Gloria  K.,  520-50-0582, 
Latona,  Catherine  M.,  563-84-6012. 
Lawrence,  Barbara  J.,  114-40-3516, 
Leigh,  Mary  A.,  278-34-2624. 
Liebe,  Linda  S..  066-44-0016. 
Lusher.  Sharon  A..  568-64-4024. 
Malane.  Susan  L.,  381-48-8625. 
Mantel,  Mlkelene  L.,  322-42-4638. 
Marchand,  Janice  L.,  041-36-4456. 
Martin,  Barbara  C,  265-90-6029. 
Martin,  Janle  L.,  260-70-7873, 
Masarlk,  Judith  A.,  221-36-8076. 
MattloU,  Thomas  M.,  177-26-3669. 
Maynard,  John  D.,  314-46-5765. 
McBrlde,  June,  264-66-6769. 
McCall,  Lenora  V.,  361-38-9164. 
McCarren,  Geraldlne  E.,  104-40-5311. 
McClarln,  Sheila  R.,  503-64-6009. 
McConnell,  Sharon  L.,  144-36-8646. 
McFarland,  Linda  E.,  261-84-«260, 
McNeal,  Grace  P.,  213-46-1873. 
Mehargue,  Susan  L.,  572-72-1400, 
Miller,  Charlene  E.,  253-70-1403. 
Miller,  Nancy,  018-38-7062. 
Mlnkow,  Florence  J.,  520-50-6509. 
Moll,  Stephen  C,  546-68-0381. 
Moore,  Mary  A.,  430-92-1956. 
Morgan,  Brenda  S.,  301-40-9289. 
MulUns,  Maxlne,  424-64-0827. 
Myers.  Susan  E.,  538-52-4124. 
Neff,  Beverly  J.,  360-42-8877. 
Newman,  Loren  D.,  489-42-8412. 
Nordan,  David  T.,  437-60-8293. 
OBrlen,  Patricia  M.,  263-68-6120. 
Odea,  Judith  A..  079-34-6932. 
Orlger,  Elisabeth  B.,  304-54-2292. 
Parkin,  Emily  J.,  130-42-1349. 
Pelch,  John  W.,  493-44-9690. 
Pennington,  Lois  E.,  504-68-9288. 
Pilkington,  Louise  G.,  006-36-1659. 
Fletcher,  Joyce  J.,  186-32-5719. 
Porter,  Carolyn  S.,  308-38-1307. 
Reynolds,  Kathy  J.,  237-86-5886. 
Roaf  Carolyn  P.,  224-66-6033. 
Roblshaw,  Unda  K.,  510-44-4817, 
Roe,  Barbara  J.,  191-34-4481. 
Roe,  Jane,  102-38-6222. 
Sandrock,  Lynnette  C,  194-40-3301. 
Sanker,  Joseph  H.,  206-34-1672. 
Schauta,  Christine  B  ,  382-54-8000. 
Schermerhorn,  Linda  C,  207-38-5721, 
Selle,  Helen  L.,  215-42-9663, 
Sims,  Sonla,  063-38-6259. 
Sorensen,  Dona  K.,  337-36-9082. 
Stepherson,  Patsy  A.,  463-84-7763. 
Stone,  Donna  A.,  212-.'>0-4278. 
Talarskl,  Josephine  E  ,  488-38-7988 
Terrlberry,  Cynthia  A..  041-42-5023. 
Thomas,  Sharon  K.,  032-36-1484. 
Thompson,  Adella  M.,  443-48-2273. 
Vanvechten,  Linda  A.,  121-36-7697. 
Walds,  Carol  A.,  408-76-4311. 
Ward,  Warren  R.,  464-54-2386 
Warmlngton,  Marv  F.,  218-48-4336. 
Waters,  Mary  L.,  439-78-6439. 
Wegner,  Mary  C,  195-40-2263. 
Wesolowskl,  jean  A..  266-80-0551. 
Wettergren,  Judith  I.,  350-38-1379. 
Williams,  Joyce,  524-54-0133. 
Wilson,  Lois  R.,  46560-6022. 
Wood,  Alice  S.,  422-64-6783. 
Wyatt.  Sarah  L.,  247-74-7975. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Aencheacher,   Arthur  E.,  Jr..  230-68-2499. 
Blron,  Laurent  J.,  003-28-4629. 
Erandler,  Sidney,  075-30-4377. 


Cater,  Robert  M..  116-30-6032. 
Didlc,  Nicholas.  Ii,  265-70-6380, 
Fant,  David  J„  081-38-9766. 
trleitman,  Gerald  R.,  456-74-3116, 
Gallman,  James  J.,  418-56-1455. 
Oath,  Henry  A.,  127-34-9824. 
Gllllard,  Ronald  M.,  267-78-6784. 
Hatton,  Estll  L.,  Jr.,  464-68-7703, 
Hayden,  Eric  M„  219-48-9277, 
Hayes,  Garry  D.,  499-48-4754. 
Johnson,  Eric  L.,  335-36-1228. 
Jones,  Lynn  M.,  129-38-7304. 
Machart,  James  J  ,  501-52-7025. 
Marler,  Phillip  L.,  423-64-6286, 
Marrs,  Larry  P.,  461-72-6092. 
Murray,  Robert  B.,  274-46-0206. 
Oleson.  John  N..  376-44-2382 
Owens.  Robert  H..  213-48-1623. 
Paulsen.  Norman  W.,  392-38-3459. 
Pearson.  Curtis.  W..  538-42-0492. 
Phillips.  Roger  D.,  409-76-8334. 
Power.  John  C.  229-64-4860. 
Schmitt.  Karl  F..  302-38-9128, 
Scott,  Jerry  L..  279-36-3996. 
Shields,  Robert  E.,  237-82-7845. 
Stall  3r,  Fred  C,  414-72-1786. 
Sutherland,  Edward,  326-32-6470. 
Sydla,  Michael  J.,  018-38-3357. 
Williams,  Theodore  H.,  198-32-9996. 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

Almeida,  Roy  J.,  156-40-6030. 
Anderson.  Robert  C,  194-36-5394. 
Arnold.  William  R..  223-64-6244. 
Balllnger.  Michael  B..  269-44-2519, 
Belrlse,  Neal  S.,  297-44-5587. 
Blncvl,  Robert  D.,  101-40-1987, 
Bonlllallner  C„  Francisco.  682-44-3407. 
Boone,  Daniel  C„  414-50-6159. 
Bradley,  William  P.,  253-82-9896. 
Brown,  Larry  D.,  496-50-2020. 
Butler,  John  F.,  488-48-2998. 
Cammack,  Ear!  M.,  Jr.,  558-54-868. 
Cayton.  Tommle  G.,  261-74-1467, 
Clark,  Dwlght  E.,  569-80-9209. 
Clewell,  Harvey  J.,  Ill,  353-38-3936, 
Coates,  Donald  D.,  604-50-9833, 
Crane,  Robert  L.,  261-76-6960. 
Cropper,  Thomas  L.,  400-64-3647, 
Darrlgrand,  Andre  A.,  615-46-4767. 
Davidson.  Jerry  M.,  349-32-8838, 
Davis.  Freddy  C,  401-62-5864. 
Dean,  David,  097-30-7032. 
Dlugensky,  Edmund  L.,  Jr.,  305-40-4138. 
Doherty,  Thomas  P.,  013-40-2988, 
Dukes,  William  M.,  267-74-4988. 
Dumouchel,  Bruce  D„  014-38-1102, 

Duncan,  Bernard  J.,  520-34-7252. 
Pogelman,  Vicky  L.,  423-60-4700. 

Freeman,  James  E  ,  243-70-0714, 

Puselier,  Gary  D„  437-76-6995, 
Galardwicz,  Dennis  C,  396-50-3699. 

Gilmartln,  Michael  E.,  195-30-2729, 

Glngras,  Terry  J.,  001-36-9618. 

Goldfeder,  Eric  J.,  088-32-4535. 

Oossman,  Gregory  W.,  523-64-7325. 

Grant,  Thomas  M.,  463-64-8667. 

Grossl,  John  A.,  189-38-9840, 

Hanson,  Richard  M.,  474-40-4265. 

Hauge,  Christian  P.,  503-30-9545. 

Hollowell,  Morris  L.,  451-86-5248. 

Hull,  Terry  A.,  449-74-1760. 

Jemelka  Erwin  D.,  459-72-5717, 

Jenkins,  Leslie  G  ,  459-70-9523, 

Jung  Lynnette  C,  516-42-4340. 

Kazmaier.  Martin,  P.,  Jr.,  063-20-6674, 

Korn,  Sidney  H.,  196-30-1241. 

Kreager,  Robert  A.,  531-36-4694. 

Laird.  Thomas  B..  643-38-6339. 

Larsen.  Gary  D.,  502-50-7467. 

Layton,  Louis  J.,  526-64-8998, 

Lehmann,  Craig  R.,  541-64-7247, 

Martinez,  Perez  Roberto,  584-06-6610. 

Mever,  Duane  K.,  500-44-7610. 

Moore.  William  R..  436-62-S103. 

Morford,  Jerry  M.,  562-62-1032. 

Mover,  David  A.,  547-72-2776. 

Ottinger.  William  E..  202-34-5612, 

Panylk,  Robert  J.,  520-48-2690. 

Parker.  James  L..  520-42-6771. 

Parker.  Kermlt  E..  Jr.,  464-76-3045. 

Patterson,  Linda  A.,  142-38-9549, 
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Gr<  gory 


Peclc 

Peterson 

Phelan. 

Posey 

Rappapo^t 

Rooney. 

Salomon 

Scannell 

She  re 

Sbwed 

Slefice. 

Silk.  Neil 

Stansbury 

Stelner 

Stewar: 

Stonec 

Sugden. 

Sweeney. 

Taylor 

Venable 

Walker. 

Wroe, 


.  W.  431-84-3173. 
Michael  R..  354-38-7509. 
.tr:ck  l\.  073-40-8801. 
„  as  P,  438-74-9877. 
."Michael  E..  265-74-5328. 
.  ames  O..  026-34-5605. 
Richard  A.,  243-80-6478. 
Thomas  J  .  327-32-7226. 
I.,  091-30-6590. 
n  A..  175-38-5092. 
Richard  W  .  542-50-8067. 
582-60-8297. 

.  Charles  E  .  Jr..  160-30-4904. 
ieckwlth.  Jr..  463-58-3042. 
Charles  D..  240-68-6709. 
,er.  Dale  R..  431-82-4530. 
llrlanW.  472-52-1562. 
Marv  A  .  488-52-4546. 
lley.  295-36-2923. 
Linda  L..  006-48-3374. 
omas  J.  428-88-8944 
Grfcver  E . 309-50-6444 


{at 
Dcugla 


,  Jod 

J  >hr 
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In  the  Am  Force 

foll4wlng-named  officers   for   perma- 

lon  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  In  ac- 

sectlons  601  and  602.  title  VI. 

provisions.    Defense    Officer    Per- 

Act  of  1980.  with  dates 

be  determined  by  the  Secretary 

force. 


with 


The 
nent  promc^t 
cordance 
transition 

Sonne'.  Management 
of  rank  to| 
of  the  Air 


.INE   or   THE   AIR   FORCE 

Lie'  itenant  colonel  to  colonel 
.  Ralim 


Doia 


CI  iar'( 


Js  mes  ] 


Aars 

Abbott 

Ackerlu 

Acree, 

Acres, 
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J.,  467-72-8743. 
T>rilfred  K..  564-44-9746. 
Walter  E..  535-30-7192. 
W.,  II,  216-32-6299. 
t  D..  415-38-9057. 
ftarold  B  ,  535-38-0833. 
4mmle  V..  423^2-1392. 
omas  R..  528-40-8902. 
^lUlam  E..  053-34-9747. 
Belmer  J.,  579-30-4287. 
d  P..  513-32-9795. 
Robert  P..  451-48-3749. 
roseph  A.,  499-36-7710. 
'es  P.,  527-40-2863. 
Edward  T..  474-34-2814. 

K..  359-32-6592. 
Robert  L.,  155-26-7204. 
•^ed  E..  022-28-6970. 
.  James  W.,  287-32-8388. 
Joseph  R.,  546-52-6565. 
Robert  M..  418-48-3868. 
,  Theodore  G..  534-36-7853. 
William  D..  415-50-6063. 
S , 437-40-6486. 

E..  Jr..  456-48-8065. 
S..  016-30-3225. 
R.,  Jr..  247-52-3450. 
A..  457-58-4947. 
L..  236-56-1920. 
D . 235-60-3532. 
(Jary  a.  466-58-2171. 
I  ;harles  W..  066-32-6857. 
Francis  J.,  096-30-9717. 
Kenneth  J  .  064-30-0237. 
lAlchael  A  .  215-28-4530. 
llchard  W  ,  111-30-3625. 
C  .  389-32-2424. 
Calvin  C  .  246-62-3208. 
Edward  L  .  436-56-2116. 
Frederick  C  .  180-28-3253. 
Howard  H  .  459-48-1732. 
Leslie  B  .  III.  263-62-6591. 
.  Marcus  A..  533-36-8770. 
.  Thomas  1 .  400-46-4997. 
Wavne  C  Jr  .  447-30-7494. 
Wilbur  E..  243-42-9il0. 
William  J  .  188-24-8552. 
Toward  J..  357-28-6401. 
John  P.  311-30-5P52. 
Leonard  E  .  155-28-5802. 
vld  R.  133-98  0785. 
TV  W  .  074-28-3061. 
Robert  J  .  48<»-38-7.'iI0. 
."^amu^l  T,  .  .■;nS-3''-4P18. 
Edward  n    48')-:?«-42.S0. 
(|\irt(s  F  .  ,Tr  .  2«9-.s0-6<?14. 
Dnvid  T  .  22'?-22-'!8»8 
Ifllllam  E  .  204-32-3218. 


Ro  aert  I 
Er  imett  ] 
Janes  I 
Jo  an  : 
Ml  ivin . 
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CI  nton  : 
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Armlstead,  Samuel  E.,  Jr  ,  416-54-6066. 
Armstrong,  Frederic  C,  549-38-0903 
Armstrong,  Malcolm  B..  438-60-7184. 
Arnaiz,  Donald  R.,  122-28-3244. 
Arndorfer.  Thomas  P.,  396-22-3630. 
Arnold.  John  K..  Ill,  423-48-4901. 
Arthur,  James  R.,  339-26-4583. 
Ashley.  Donald  L..  248-42-3574. 
Ashy.  Joseph  W.,  462-60-5651. 
Astorino.  Loring  R  .  030-28-7577 
Atchley.  Jlmmle  C.  431-50-9997 
Atkins.  Benny  J..  250-56-6638. 
Atkinson.  John  C,  Jr  .  263-50-6112. 
Ator.  Robert  A..  579-52-2892. 
Augustine  Leonard  J..  163-30-1237. 
Austin,  George  A..  347-22-9231. 
Austin.  William  R  .  II.  248-58-5972. 
Ayres,  Donald  L  ,  337-24-9246 
Babbidge,  Michael  J..  556-52-2320. 
Baber.  Gary  P  .  429-68-2397. 
Babos,  Sandor,  049-28-8316. 
Baca.  Cres  C  526-46-8453. 
Baca.  Jose  A  ,  557-48-7907. 
Bach.  Shirley  J  .  201-26-1696. 
Bacheller,  Burton  P  ,  C  .  ti,  066-30-5392 
Bachmann.  Richard  E  .  382-34-3726 
Bacs.  John  224-54-5755. 
Baeeiano.  Anthony  L..  120-30-4068. 
Balles.  Onnle  L..  Jr .  467-48-6499. 
Bailey,  BlUv  T .  465-54-7534. 
Bailey.  Charles  H.  119-28-1789. 
Bailey.  Charles  S  .  6S8-42-1490. 
Ballev.  James  E..  480-36-7822. 
Bailey.  Jerry  T.   26S-48-2332 
Bailie.  Ronald  K  .  338-26-0916 
Bailor.  Ronald  O..  533-30-7710. 
Balnbridee.  Thomas  A..  50'=-40-9704. 
Baird.  Oeoree  F  .  316-30-4552. 
Balrd.  Kenneth  R..  365-32-6651 
Baird.  Sidney  A..  455-44-6630. 
Baker.  Duane  A..  .■; 36-32-4 112. 
Baker.  James  P  .  527-40-089<>. 
Baker.  Ronald  C  .  472-40-4794. 
Baker.  Thomas  A..  551-42-0068 
Ba^er.  Ward  J  .  337-24-3069 
Baker.  Woody  R  .  Jr  .  459-48-5190. 
Baldwin.  Vlrell  L..  ,«>26-32-9282. 
Bale.  William  P..  301-28-0206 
Ball.  Willis  H  .  III.  447-44-4144 
Ballantlne.  Oeoree  A..  384-34-9919. 
Ballentlne.  John  W  .  025-28-0689 
Bandarrae.  Frederick  J  .  TT.  556-42-4771. 
Banholzer  Alfred  E..  ti.  287-30-2470. 
Bannach.  Robert  J  .  389-36-29''0 
Barbero.  Albert  L  .  l.'>6-24-4280 
Barlow.  Robert  C  .  461-56-0858 
Barnes.  Thomas  B..  491-38-1452. 
Barnes.  Walter  E..  IIT.  362-30-9464. 
Barnes.  William  A  .  .S27-50-0986 
Barr.  Charles  R..  164-30-7064. 
Barrett.  Archie  D..  480-46-0040. 
Barrett.  Billy  A  .  361-30-5130 
Barrett.  Kenneth  L..  Jr..  281-46-6840. 
Barrlneau.  William  E  .  Jr..  239-68-1562. 
Barry.  Daniel  P  .  542-40-8042 
Barry.  Edward  P  .  Jr..  029-30-0308. 
Barry.  Gregory  P..  556-48-7058. 
Bartholomew.  Charles  W..  516-36-6587. 
Bartlett.  Leslie  J  .  329-22-7698. 
Bartlett.  Robert  R  .  ,"=20-38-6878. 
Bartlett.  Russell  H .  002-26-5'528. 
Barton.  George  C  .  118-22-7216. 
Bartrand.  Louis  E..  386-30-2480. 
Bass.  Jesse  J..  Jr  .  243-46-3634. 
Bassett.  David  H.  132-28-1373. 
Bates.  John  A  .  581-34-0751. 
Batten.  Vlreil  P .  243-,'54-C985. 
Battreall.  Raymond  J..  507-40-1591. 
Baumann.  Carl  W..  334-30-3'i06. 
Baushke.  James  L  .  376-38-7470. 
Bavaria.  Joseph  A.,  165-30-6792. 
Baxter.  Robert  H  .  499-42-6'!65. 
Bayer.  Curtis  K  .  001-32-6793. 
Bavs.  Brooks  G  .  450-^8-7455. 
Beale.  Robert  E..  309-34-6423. 
Bean.  Weslev  W  .  Jr  .  245-42-6750. 
Beard.  John  R..  391-32-3118. 
Beardslev.  Ralnh  J..  384-30-3894. 
Beavers.  Michael  L..  550-48-4019. 
Beck.  David  H..  458-56-4797. 
Beck.  Douglass  D  .  343-30-1878. 


Bedarf.  Richard  A.,  624-66-3003. 
Beekman,  Ralph  E.,  147-30-0739. 
Beers,  Larry  D..  362-38-1443. 
Beezley,  Ronnie  W.,  644-36-3764. 
Beland,  Richard  J.,  003-26-9080. 
Bellsle,  Charles  P.,  001-26-6364. 
Bell,  James  R.,  254-48-4049. 
Bell,  Jlmmle  E..  426-56-8898. 
Belt,  Charles  D.,  613-28-1875. 
Bender,  Eduard.  276-32-6544. 
Bender,  Walter  W.,  530-34-4819. 
Bendrick,  Prank  E.,  171-26-7946. 
Benjamin  Juan  H.,  482-40-6030. 
Bennett,  Prank  J.,  673-48-8372. 
Bennett,  Richard  O.,  433-66-0688. 
Bennett,  Thomas  S.,  300-40-9110. 
Bennett,  William  T..  Jr.,  144-36-0417. 
Benolt,  George  L.,  481-38-9964. 
Benshoof,  William  B.,  563-44-0914. 
Bent,  Peter  W.,  194-30-6167. 
Benten,  Wllllara  A..  496-40-1677. 
Berganlnl,  David  P.,  396-34-1337. 
Bene,  Terence  H.,  060-30-64e7. 
Bernard,  Charles  E.,  Jr..  609-22-9746. 
Bernd.  Ronald  E.,  452-66-6839. 
Bernert,  George  W.,  539-32-2463. 
Berroth.  Karl  G.,  Jr.,  457-64-0806. 
Berry.  John  K.  D..  353-32-6637. 
Berry.  John  S.,  146-28-8897. 
Berry,  Stanley  D.,  478-38-7238. 
Berta,  Michael  A.,  173-38-6768. 
Berthold,  Hubert  M.,  400-40-7384. 
Bester.  Joseph  C.  183-30-4301. 
Bethel.  Howard  E.,  281-34-6546. 
Bevans.  John  P.,  676-32-2935. 
Bevelhymer,  Herbert  L.,  269-38-1663. 
Beyea,  Richard  S.,  Jr.,  466-48-3248. 
Bezek,  George  M.,  176-32-7536. 
Biancur,  Andrew  W.,  090-28-3743. 
Blelsteln,  Lawrence  E.,  665-42-9249. 
Bigelow,  Daniel  J.,  292-30-0480. 
Biggs.  Dennis,  M.,  245-S4-2659. 
Biggs.  James  L.,  448-34-3487. 
Biggs,  Robert  L.,  23&-38-9004. 
Blgham,  Larry  J.,  541-40-7626. 
BlUunas,  Roman,  379-30-8945. 
Billings,  John  H.,  138-30-4868. 
BllUngsley,  James  T..  409-60-8437. 
Binford.  Richard  L..  523-42-5862. 
Binlsh.  Robert  H.,  388-28-3108. 
Blron,  Edward  J..  008-24-8731. 
Bishop.  Charles  L.,  251-48-2182. 
Bishop.  Marvin  L..  £05-48-1938. 
Bishop.  Roger  H..  480-36-2466. 
Bishop,  Ronald  J.  B.,  Jr.,  206-26-0329. 
Bissinger.  Fred  A.,  067-22-5832. 
Bittle,  Darren  O..  443-32-7081. 
BJornson.  Donald  P..  471-28-2630. 
Blackwell.  James  R..  226-38-8252. 
Blaha.  John  E.,  423-50-0594. 
Blahcus.  Edward  G.,  330-30-9188. 
Blaisdell.  Allan  C.  227-48-7851. 
Blaisdell.  Michael  P.,  515-34-4483. 
Blake.  Gerald  A.,  293-30-8013. 
Blaker,  Philip  C,  152-30-3820. 
Blanch,  Claude  C,  529-38-7434. 
Blatter.  Richard  W.,  370-34-6981. 
Blazek.  Mlrcslav  F.,  146-30-7458. 
Bliss.  George  W.,  388-34-0689. 
Blocker.  Norman  K..  459-48-5340. 
Blom.  Roger  L..  438-50-0649. 
Bobek.  Andrew  S.,  206-28-1580. 
Bobick.  James  C,  578-50-5507. 
Bobko.  Karol  J  .  081-32-6572. 
Bodenhamer.  Howard  L.,  312-40-4301. 
Boese.  Lawrence  E..  408-88-6649. 
Boese.  Robert  A..  311-34-7343. 
Boggess.  Lawrence  L.,  480-34-4036. 
Bohart.  Donald  O..  516-36-1895. 
Bohlnc.  Stanley  A..  294-28-6337. 
Bohn.  James  N..  315-36-0838. 
Bolen.  Clyde  T..  Jr  .  412-64-7228. 
Boles.  Billv  J..  238-58-tl32. 
Boles.  Dvek.  R..  486-56-7870. 
Boles.  Robert  H..  248-56-2446. 
Bollenbach.  Merle  E..  443-38-3628. 
Bollert.  Dale  W..  375-40-0733. 
Bolton.  Malcolm  P..  Jr..  458-56-4210. 
Bond.  Charles  W  .  426-78-1950. 
Bond.  Gerald  E  .  534-32-1478. 
Bond.  Robert  I..  527-50-6024. 
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Bonderer,  Lawrence  P.,  497-38-3568. 
Bonlfer,  Arthur  J.,  Sr..  317-28-7341. 
Bonner.  WUllam  T..  Jr  ,  138-38-6819. 
Bookout.  William  Q..  653-44-7423. 
Boone,  Roy  H.,  361-48-1863. 
Bopp,  Charles  E..  502-30-9717. 
Bopp,  Delwln  K  ,  601-30-1243. 
Bordeaux,  John  C,  244-66-1388. 
Borden,  Andrew  G.,  Jr.,  144-26-1385. 
Borkowskl,  William  R.,  196-28-3975. 
Boning,  John  L.,  344-32-2767. 
Botbyl,  George  W.,  136-24-5012. 
Botticelli,  Allan  P..  077-30-6136. 
Bouckhcut,  Richard  J.,  649-60-6647. 
Bouquet.  Victor  H.,  Jr.,  470-34-7764, 
Bowen.  Phillip  K..  363-32-6941. 
Bowen.  Thomas  O.,  364-60-1699. 
Bower.  Larry  E.,  314-38-9647. 
Bower.  Richard  J..  057-24-1661. 
Bowers,  Bruce  G.,  363-40-4748. 
Bowers,  Richard  L.,  488-40-6451. 
Box.  Don  W..  460-66-1204. 
Boyd,  Alfred  A.,  Jr.,  409-60-8702. 
Boyd,  Charles  G.,  484-40-5640. 
Boyd,  Darwin  D.,  401-48-3146. 
Boyd,  Stuart  R.,  535-34-4657. 
Boyett,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  255-56-6444. 
Boyland.  John  S.,  626-62-4071. 
Bozeman,  Gerald  E.,  251-44-6788. 
Bracken.  Edward  R.,  060-30-2880 
Bradley.  Charles  W.,  001-26-7978. 
Bradley,  Edgar  A..  436-40-4109. 
Bradley,  Frederic  W.,  Jr.,  101-28-8417. 
Bradley.  OUn  H..  468-64-2278. 
Bradshaw,  Robert  G..  Jr.,  624-36-3348. 
Brady,  Conal  J.,  Jr.,  203-24-3201. 
Braman.  Marvin  L..  486-36-0340. 
Bramwell,  Stanley  K.,  628-30-0786. 
Branan,  Carl  K.,  266-50-6579. 
Branch,  Christopher  I.,  227-48-8726. 
Brandt,  David  D.,  Jr.,  566-36-9107. 
Brandt,  Joseph  P.,  673-40-5237. 
Brandt,  WUllam  H..  454-68-8002. 
Branham,  Ruel  K.,  313-32-9592. 
Branson.  Claude  L.,  Jr.,  442-32-7143. 
Brawley.   Horace   M.,   526-46-9729 
Brees,  Anton  D.,  266-50-0654. 
Brehm,  Lawrence  R.,  607-32-2161. 
Brenholdt,  James  P..  478-38-5749. 
Brennan,  William  E.,  145-30-7888. 
Brewer,  Darlene  K.,  552-66-6637. 
Brewer,  James  E.,  520-32-3707. 
Brewer,  Stanley  M.,  452-48-4230. 
Bright,  Edward  G.  D.,  267-48-5271. 
Bright.  John  E.,  216-30-4464. 
Bright,  Mahrlon  R.,  659-40-0723. 
Brtmm,  James  S.,  413-50-1960. 
Briscoe,  Thomas  R.,  443-34-9485. 
Bristol,  William  E.,  348-30-8066. 
Brltt,  John  R.,  491-34-6650. 
Brltz,  WUllam  C,  332-34-2602. 
Brodak,  John  W..  499-42-6173. 
Brodeur.  Richard  H.,  017-24-3832. 
Bronnenberg,  Gerald  E.,  514-36-9113. 
Bronson,  Howard  P.,  III.  265-66-2862. 
Brooks.  John  J.,  Jr.,  022-30-3323. 
Brocks,  Richard  L.,  421-46-8162. 
Broomall,  William  L.,  Jr.,  189-26-0093. 
Brotnov,  Kenneth  W.,  638-30-3248. 
Broussard,  Arthur  E.,  Jr.,  438-60-6764. 
Brown,  Bruce  A.,  378-36-3968. 
Brown,  Bruce  L.,  538-34-3678. 
Brown.  Charles  W..  274-32-4300. 
Brown,  Denis  M.,  314-32-3350. 
Brown,  Donald  L.,  279-32-9670. 
Brown.  Eldon  P..  327-24-7225. 
Brown,  Garnett  C  .  Jr.,  404-48-7466. 
Brown,  Jerry  E.,  513-30-9772. 
Brown,  Lester  P..  Jr.,  227-48-7400. 
Brown,  Lloyd  A.,  401-44-8452. 
Brown,  Llovd  W.,  Jr.,  482-34-4066. 
Brown.  Marvin  R.,  511-38-5143. 
Brown.  RalDh  L..  214-28-9363. 
Brown,  William  M  .  225-40-9727. 
Browne.  Everett  W..  578-40-4811. 
Brovles.  Gene  T ,  252-44-0339 
Brubaker.  Howard  J.,  271-28-3933. 
Brubaker.  Robert  D.,  171-26-2S06. 
Brug.  Walter  J  .  Jr..  272-24-8338. 
Brune,  PWer  L..  013-30-7604. 
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Brunson,  James  E.,  406-34-7868. 
Bryan.  Hayes  R  .  517-44-6669. 
Bryan.  Jack  B.,  440-30-7928. 
Bryan,  OUs  P.,  Jr..  600-38-1431. 
Br>an,   WUllam   W..   429-70-4227. 
Bryant.  Jackie  D.,  436-44-0689. 
Bucban.  WUllam  E..  373-34-8703. 
Buchner,  George  E.,  372-38-8993. 
Buck,  Irving  L.,  173-30-3808. 
Bugeda,  Richard  B.,  284-34-5883. 
Bujalskl.  Jack  P.,  502-28-0048. 
BuUn,  George  V..  Jr.,  095-28-0493. 
Bull,   George  M.,   347-26-6533. 
Bunce,  Donald  C,  478-40-2650. 
Burba.  James  O.,  448-30-8026. 
Burcb.  John  T..  411-60-9034. 
Burchard,  Etonald  C,  457-50-5340. 
Burdlck,  Martin  M.,  315-32-4078. 
Barer,  Arthur  W.,  577-44-5726. 
Burger,  PhUlp  R.,  Jr.,  143-26-7408. 
Burgees,  Danny  N.,  512-34-8285. 
Burke,  Michael  P.,  107-28-0192. 
Burney,  David  L.,  283-32-1203. 
Burr,  Myron  W.,  044-26-6473. 
Burres,  Keith  E.,  643-40-9616. 
Bursbnlck.  Anthony  J..   193-26-6026. 
Burton,  James  O.,  334-30-6279. 
Busby,  Arthur  E.,  ni,  466-40-7660. 
Buscb,  Warren  L.,  380-30-3868. 
Bush.  Robert  W.,  262-48-9869. 
Bush,  Roger,  O.,  330-28-1646. 
Bushey,  James  W..  416-46-1609. 
Bushong.  Eugene  M.,  343-34-8413. 
Bustle,  Lawrence  E.,  Jr.,  263-60-4301. 
Butchko.  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  232-60-3054. 
Butkewlcz.  Peter  J..  204-26-4708. 
Butler.  George  L..  521-62-2714. 
Butler.  Jack  V..  383-32-8129. 
Butler,  Jlmmle  H.,  513-40-1026. 
Butler,  Norman  R..  447-34-3954. 
Butschek,  Robert  J.,  467-63-0831. 
Butt.  David  W..  316-40-4089. 
Butterfleld,  John  D.,  177-30-7844. 
Butterfleld,  Robert  L.,  564-40-3428. 
Butters,  Jerrold  L.,  623-38-0606. 
Byrd.  Hemmn  L.,  363-52-8436. 
Byrd,  Joe  L.,  466-60-3334. 
Cabell,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  577-44-3606. 
Cable,  Dick  A.,  523-40-2115. 
Cabuk.  Joe  O..  Jr.,  631-56-1884. 
Cairns,  Douglaa  B.,  224-52-7007. 
Caldwell.  WlUlaro  B.,  089-30-8316. 
Callaghan.  James  T.,  359-28-2537. 
Callahan,  James  E.,  179-30-4653. 
Calllcotte,    Edward    L..    454-38-9082. 
Campbell.  Clarence  C,  626-68-3892. 
Campbell,  Duncan  W.,  526-42-2984. 
Campbell,  Harold  N.,  261-54-6820. 
Canfleld,  Kenneth  W.,  409-50-8101. 
Cannon,  Daniel  P.,  175-28-6707. 
Canterbury,  Henry  D.,  416-48-0432. 
Cantwell.  Nicholas  D..  144-28-8117. 
Capone.  Prank.  001-26-4319. 
Oaponecchl,  August  J..  183-28-5449. 
Cardlle.  Prank.  117-32-1329. 
Carey.  John  J..  218-32-4368. 
Carey.  William  C.  228-40-4544. 
Cariveau.  Howard  T..  476-40-2856. 
Carlbcrg.  Ronald  L..  024-30-3148. 
Carting.  Joseph  C.  528-48-9413. 
Camahan.  Kenneth  M  .  312-32-5605. 
Games.  Frederick  E..  306-36-3562. 
Cams,  Michael  P.  C  ,  578-48-9103. 
Carpenter,  Charles  C,  436-50-1148. 
Carpenter,  James  T.,  276-34-4640. 
Carr,  Bruce  L.,  507-34-9791. 
Carr,  Chalmers  R..  Jr.,  218-34-7363. 
Carr,  Earl  E.,  003-22-1028. 
Carr,  Richard  E..  042-32-7091. 
Carroll.  David  R.,  649-46-0837. 
Carroll,  Gary  K.,  298-30-2079. 
Carroll.  Howard  K  .  008-28-7081. 
Carroll,  James  T.,  Jr.,  440-34-6644. 
Carson.  Caroll  G  .  Jr.,  479-44-1318. 
Carter.  Donald  M..  251-52-9274. 
Carty,  Donald  L.,  230-42-7667. 
Carver.  James  I..  II,  232-54-3615. 
Carver,  Jimmy  D..  431-62-3625. 
Carver.  Richard  C,  328-26-3318. 
Carwlse.  Edward  R  .  267-60-2416. 
Casey.  Bernard  L.,  036-22-9371. 


Caasady.  WUllam  E.,  678-48-9004. 
Casslty,  James  S.,  Jr.,  439-48-6273. 
Caulfleld.  John  J.,  Jr..  083-28-8846. 
CavoU,  Chester  C,  082-30-5243. 
Centofantl,  Joseph  J.,  061-28-7663. 
Cerutl.  Robert  E.,  047-28-8133. 
Cbace,  Henry  V.,  081-30-6712. 
Chambers,  James  E..  320-28-2492. 
Chambers,  John  E.,  361-26-6762. 
Chan.  Keylor.  526-40-7141. 
Chandler.  Robert  O.,  442-36-7216. 
Chapman.  George  E..  377-30-4593. 
Chapman,  James  W.,  II.  224-40-6467, 
Chapman,  Lewis  M.,  547-46-6634. 
ChappeUe,  Robert  L..  421-42-6096. 
Charles,  CecU  M.,  579-46-1990. 
Chase,  Arthur  L.,  466-46-7393. 
Chase,  Paul  N.,  426-68-7846. 
Cbason,  Lloyd  R.,  246-42-2053. 
Cheney,  Joseph  H.,  024-22-6637. 
Cheney,  William  E.,  616-36-5694. 
Cheney.  William  P.,  IV,  046-32-4010. 
Cherry,  Edward  D.,  663-60-6238. 
Cheshire,  Prank  E.,  Jr.,  313-38-9868. 
Chevalier,  John  R.,  191-26-6447. 
Chichester,  Warren  P.,  616-30-7446. 
Chick,  Jaaon  I.,  002-24-5238. 
Chlota,  Anthony  J.,  033-22-8794. 
Chomlcz,  Donald  J.,  374-36-6130. 
Christensen,  Ronald  E.,  617-34-2643. 
Chrlstman,  Donald  O.,  282-28-3903. 
Christy,  Frank  J.,  417-40-5180. 
Christy,  Michael  T.,  366-40-3798. 
Church,  Larry  D..  519-32-2391. 
Clambrone,  Thomas  W.,  107-26-6343. 
CUvlk.  Reginald  M..  242-62-2486. 
Clapper.  James  R..  Jr..  230-60-6888. 
Clark.  Clifton  C.  Jr.,  516-38-7856 
Clark,  Gaylord  W..  232-38-4913. 
Clark,  George  C,  468-66-9843. 
Clark,  Leonard  L.,  619-38-9266. 
Clark,  Phillip  D..  314-32-7702. 
Clark,  Richard  R.,  505-34-1649. 
Clark,  Robert  R.,  540-36-0579. 
Clark,  Thomas  S.,  Jr..  478-36-3114. 
Clark,  Wayne  E..  009-28-1741. 
Clarke,  John  A.,  183-30-4561. 
Clarke.  Michael  A..  359-30-2392. 
Clarke.  Walter  P..  446-30-9658. 
Clarkson,  Rolland  P..  Jr.,  612-32-7738. 
Clary,  James  C,  309-26-7423. 
Claxton,  Richards  W  ,  566-48-6841. 
Cleary,  Patrick  J..  473-34-6538. 
Clement,  Richard  B.,  146-30-0380. 
Clement,  Robert  O.,  331-26-8833. 
Cllatt.  Edwin  R.,  225-46-7871. 
Clifford,  James  E.,  313-32-0941. 
Clouser,  Gordon  L.,  446-40-2865. 
Coady,  Thomas  J.,  316-32-6489. 
Coates.  Joseph  L..  526-64-4298. 
CoaU,  George  E..  418-36-7787. 
Coble,  Charles  A.,  245-68-7972. 
Coblentz,  Thomas  H.,  Jr..  513-32-9661. 
Cochran.  Henry  J..  260-68-7223. 
Cockayne.  William  A..  067-26-8886. 
Cofflnger.  Maralln  K..  668-42-9849 
Cofod.  Robert  K..  098-14-4435. 
Cohlck.  Mlkel  W.,  195-28-7608. 
Cole,  Alan  R.,  248-32-1113. 
Cole,  David  C,  269-32-7216. 
Cole,  Victor  P..  214-28-9997. 
Coleman.  Donald  P.,  139-26-3847. 
Coleman.  Earnest  L..  467-48-9191. 
Collier.  Edward  M..  064-28-8192. 
Collins.  Charles  V..  313-36-7663. 
Collins.  David.  264-42-7161. 
CoUlpl,  Thomas  C.  568-42-6230. 
Coloslmo.  John  C.  318-30-6269. 
Colter.  Craig  O..  527-46-0256. 
Colvln.  Charles  G..  508-46-1733. 
Comeauz.  Paul  C,  439-38-9589. 
Conlln.  Robert  A  ,  145-22-0658. 
Connally,  Glen  R.,  457-46-5938 
Connally,  James  W.,  263-60-7008. 
Connolly.  Keith  B..  621-36-8817. 
Conover.  John  A.,  567-44-9321. 
Conrad.  Theodore  J.,  464-62-4602. 
Conran,  Philip  J.,  042-28-3432. 
Conroy,  James  E.,  477-32-6467. 
Contl,  Thomas  A.  P.,  277-30-^670. 
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Cook.  L«  1  R..  624-38-18C9. 
Cook.  Th  jmM  A  .  223-42-3323 
Cooke.  Plllllp  A..  491-40-«918 
Coon.  JainesL.,  388-34-8131 
Cooper,  Charles  D..  003-22-7863 
Cooper,  i  ames  T  .  Jr  .  426-66-«374. 
Cooper.  l«roy  C.  282-24-5455. 
Cooper.  iUrcus  F..  Jr  .  572-5ft-6317. 
Cooper   (llchard  M..  546-50-6750. 
Cooper.  Sheldon  H..  074-26-9449. 
Copenha?er.  Howard  W  .  Jr..  240-58-3856. 
Corak.  Qeorge  J  .  533-22-7290. 
Corbett.  John  Q  .  246-40-6262. 
Corder.  (  harlee  V..  Jr..  578-44-2696. 
Corder,  ^ohn  A..  642-42-3065 
Corey,  C  larles  J..  364-34-4348. 
Corley,  P  srrls  L..  251-54-0287 
Cormier.  Johnny  E  ,  466-34-1140. 
Cornell,  pavld  M..  654-48-6815. 
Corrouni  William  P.,  215-38-8818. 
Corson,  toward  A..  Jr  .  157-28-9072. 
CorzlUus,  David  S.,  274-32-1496. 
Costln.  jjames  L..  616-34-9036. 
Cothranj  Thurman  D..  Jr..  261-46-4795. 
Cotter,  Lawrence  R..  663-42-9079. 
Cougbra  a.  Joo  P.,  456-66-7968. 
Coulter.  Richard  P..  116-26-3946. 

Cournoser,  Ronald  C,  017-32-2384 

Courtne  r.  Nyles  B..  267-48-7220. 

Couture  Donald  J..  302-28-9835. 

Couture  Marcel  A.,  002-24-3607. 
Covert.  Uonny  C.  251-52-7901. 

Cowan,  .lames  W.,  296-30-4461. 

Cowan,  Kenneth  W.,  510-24-0681. 

Cowlea,  fetephen  H  .  305-38-0712. 

Cox,  Huith  L  .  Ill,  455-42-8325. 

Cox.  Ro<  iney  V..  Jr..  579-46-1489. 

Coyle,  Harold  S..  Jr..  118-30-6358. 

Coyne.  J  ames  P.  Jr.,  216-28-0041. 

Cozort.  I  Jerald  N.,  432-40-1792. 

Crabb.  J  ames  W..  445-30-7533. 

Crabtre<  ,  William  H..  225-50-6221. 

Craft,  Richard  L..  405-40-8720. 

Craft.  Wayne  J..  512-32-0267. 

Craig,  Jimes  T.,  Jr..  456-50-4562. 

Craig.  Ttiomaa  L.,  435-54-8105. 

Crane,  Benjamin  D.,  424-38-6953. 
Uarbara  R  ,  226-46-5324. 
Richard  C.  667-42-1170. 

Crawforb.  Gerald  P.,  352-26-2186. 

Creel,  Jiiel  D  .  449-60-8191. 

Crews.  I  arton  P..  334-30-5902. 

Crist,  Robert  B.,  521-40-1132. 


Craun 
Cravelrc 


Crocket 
Croker 


Richard  H..  Jr.,  089-32-0790. 
Stephen  B  .  483-50-2040. 


Cross,  qichard  W 

Croston 

Crouch. 

Crow 

Crow 

Crowlev 


CromacU.  Dana  B.,  013-28-8631. 
Cromei,  E>onaId  L..  518-34-6921. 
Cronlca;  i.  John  O..  Jr.,  080-30-5507. 
Cronqulst.  Richard  O.,  531-32-2296. 
Crook.  Henry  M..  Jr.,  264-48-9945. 
Crook.  Richardson.  H..  267-44-4791. 
578-44-0626. 

Donald  S..  481-32-6494. 

Dennis  E  .  367-40-5220. 
Ok-aham  P .  480-34-1089 
R  chard  R  .  291-32-1256 

Francis  B  .  ni.  060-30-6516. 
Crulckshank.  John  P..  023-30-3813. 
Crum.  Arthur  P  .  Jr  ,  184-26-1696 
Crumro  ■,  Otto  P.,  Jr  .  543-34-2618 
Cudd.  qeorge  S  ,  538-32-0153. 

Hector  M.,  453-80-3257. 
CuIIlnaie.  Eugene  T   M  ,  064-30-2896. 
Culp.  Oiry.  429-72-8803 

Robert  E  .  003-26-6503. 
Cumml  igs,  Harold,  267-44-5470. 
Cummliis,  Jack  B,  406-46-2171. 
Cunnin  tham.  Clair  M ,  Jr.,  210-28-8874. 

Brian  H.  571-44-3663 

Man  M  .  529-42-4134 

aaymond  J  ,  326-20-2530. 


Currle. 

Curtis, 

Curtis. 

Cushenberry.  Anthony  S  .  438-44-2696. 

Custer.  Oomer  C  .  450-59-5657. 

Custer.  Robert  H.,  550-40-4802 

Cutter.  Scott  O  .  Jr  ,  322-24-2457. 

Czelu.srlak.  Donald  R.  122-28-8147. 

Daab.  lord  Q.  454-48-2606 

Cabbs.   Travis.  D  .  45O-58-6750 

DabrowskI,  Charles  T  .  357-28-7811. 

Dahl.  C  Umore  M  .  513-36-9888 

Dahlen  elsaether.  Ole  I  ,  485-32-7071. 


Dalley,  Daniel  O.,  479-36-8133. 
Dale,  Curtis  D..  235-56-9223. 
Dale,  Nell  P..  293-28-2783 
Dalellc,  Denny  P.,  209-28-1458. 
Daley,  Robert  J..  664-34-8130. 
Dalton.  William  M.,  224-34-7964. 
Daniel.  Carey  W..  Jr.,  241-50-5729. 
Daniel,  Gerald  A..  436-58-6221. 
Daniels,  George  E.,  277-28-0083 
Daniels,  Louis  E.,  Jr.,  283-30-3595. 
Daniels,  Preston  J.,  326-26-4646. 
Dannenbrlng,  Robert  E.,  504-28-6638. 
Darcy,  Gerald  P..  465-52-0891. 
Darenberg,  Richard  G.,  116-22-1862. 
Davey,  John  M..  038-24-1370. 
Davidson,  Alexander  K  ,  640-36-0728. 
Davidson,  Alfred  H.,  Ill,  234-46-3769. 
Davidson,  Carl  L.,  446-36-5548. 
Davidson,  George  R.,  187-22-8884. 
Davidson,  John  K.,  330-32-5686. 
Davis.  Charles  H.,  IV,  023-28-1328. 
Davis.  Duane  M.,  309-34-6366. 
Davis,  James.  638-24-4977. 

Davis.  James  B..  506-38-3274. 

Davis.  Jon  L.,  324-26-9367. 

Davis,  Richard  C,  203-28-8898. 

Davis,  Richard  E..  441-34-6296. 

Davis,  Ronald  R.,  516-36-6030. 

Davis,  Roy  L.,  276-22-9336. 

Davis,  Wayne  E.,  837-24-0036. 

Dawson,  Frank  H.,  Jr.,  411-64-4390. 

Day,  Lawrence  E.,  015-32-9561. 

Dayton.  Allen  D.,  446-34-7060. 

Dayton,  Thomas  E  ,  063-26-9183. 

Deal,  Keneth  L.,  519-36-2614. 

Deans,  William  R.,  237-46-0730. 

Deas,  Robert  S..  439-48-4926. 

Deboe.  William  C.  429-44-0826. 

Decarlo.  Anthony  J.,  107-24-0546. 

Decker.  Charles  E..  165-30-6935. 

Deep.  Ronald.  202-28-1630. 

Deerlng,  Philip  A.,  006-32-8066. 

Defrank,  Dale  A.,  106-28-7104. 

Degavre.  Timothy  T.,  225-52-6373. 

Degenhardt.  Norman  A..  376-26-7043. 

Dejong.  John  E..  329-30-8551. 

Delacruz,  Gerard,  474-40-7253 

Delaney,  Donald  R..  266-52-1993. 

Delaney.  Mark  A.,  003-24-9281. 

DelllgattI,  Robert  S.,  236-62-1610. 

Demchuk,  Sergl  L..  119-26-3712. 

Dempsey,  Mark  R..  105-28-0464. 

Dempsey,  Robert  E.,  466-02-5934. 

Denend.  Leslie  G.,  569-54-6022. 

Denham.  John  H..  520-32-4266. 

Denlslo.  Carl  B..  082-30-6372. 

Denman.  Howard  R.,  281-28-8296. 

Denney,  Carl  L.,  Jr..  261-42-6365. 

Dennlson,  Irene  O  .  069-24-3863. 

Depoorter.  Win  E.,  409-52-2566 

Deppen,  John  J..  164-30-2782. 

Desjardlns.  Phlllo  D..  002-26-6359. 

Desroches,  Paul  J  .  003-16-8704. 

Devlney,  Alton  H..  464-48-7433. 

Devorshak.  George  A.,  324-28-5438 

Dewey.  William  T..  519-36-7249. 

Dlangelo,  Henry  Jr  ,  086-26-9461. 

Dickey.  John  P  .  473-32-5049. 

Dickson.  John  E.,  Jr..  406-46-4289. 

Dldamo.  Francis  A..  149-24-5650. 

DIercks.  John  W  .  147-32-8150 

Dleslng,  William  E.,  Jr.,  508  36-4360 

Dietrich.  George  T  M  .  Jr..  452-66-6840 

Dllda.  Standi.  L  .  Jr..  241-68-7194. 

Dill,  Donald  W..  563-46-5613. 

DUIard.  Edward.  427  52-2582. 
Dllle.  Roy  B  ,  Jr  ,  526-34-4500. 
DUIman.  Pierre  A..  176-32-3.')24. 
Dillon,  James  S  .  513-30-5818. 
Dlllow.  James  D  ,  521-44-4617. 
Dlnsmore.  John  C,  307-42-7479. 
Dlvlch.  Duane  O  ,  504-30-4044. 
Dixon.  Clarence.  260-34-5930. 
Dobrzeleckl.  Arthur  J..  026-30-5165. 
Dodds.  Charles  L..  Jr.,  256-54-0701. 
Dolan,  William  O  .  Jr.,  564-38-9676. 
Dome.  Martin.  072-30-4253. 
Domlneues.  Thomas.  Jr..  556-44-6249. 
Donahoe.  James  B.,  404-54-0215. 
Doneen.  Dennis  D..  531-42-3241. 
Donley,  David  L.,  179-30-0311. 


Docoboe,  Richard  J.,  08(^-30-7841. 
Dortch,  Harold  D.,  Jr..  320-30-4664. 
Dorwaldt,  Richard  H.,  469-34-4799. 
Doten.  Eric  8.,  578-64-0716. 
Doty,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  060-30-1660. 
Doucete,  Arvld  8..  67 1-36-2967. 
Doughty,  Jack  C.  125-28-2014. 
DoweU,  tUchael  T..  196-26-9036. 
Downing.  Darrell  A..  478-43-4648. 
Downs.  Clelland  R..  460-60-2093. 

Downs.  John  L.,  462-60-0902. 

E)rane.  Leslie  R.,  Jr..  425-78-9665. 

Drew.  Philip  M..  306-34-9330. 
Dreyer,  Theodore  C,  322-32-0991. 

Drlggers,  William  B.,  Jr.,  248-66-4165. 

Drlscoll.  Alan  J.,  314-38-2314. 

Dubolse.  Donald  E..  445-32-2239. 

Dudley,  Paul  P..  282-2»-4726. 
-  Duenas.  Vernon,  621-38-2617. 
'  Duke.  William  O..  298-32-2939. 

Dull.  Rex  L..  31^-38-8943. 

Dumont.  Douglas  G.,  647-40-1316. 

Dundemu,  Robert  P..  Jr.,  269-44-0760. 
Dunham.  Robert  L..  526-44-0260. 

Dunn.  Alden  D..  101-38-3413. 

Dtmn,  Charles  R.,  073-30-0936. 

Dunn,  Peter  M.,  337-30-3334. 

Durkee,  Cary  G..  330-28-1833. 

Durkln.  Robert  P.,  273-30-6086. 

Dush.  Richard  W..  300-30-3987. 

Dutcher,  Barent  C.  461-48-7713. 

Dutton,  Charles  J..  243-48-0145. 

Dutton,  Robert  C,  333-30-8800. 

Dwells,  Alexander  C,  336-30-7466. 

Dwyer,  Jerome  P.,  Jr.,  143-28-9998. 

Dwyer.  WUUam  O.,  193-38-7171. 

Dye,  Forrest  N.,  273-30-4466. 

Dykes.  Conley  H.,  408-58-8613. 

Eash.  Joseph  J.,  in.  184-30-6018. 

Eastbum,  Loren  D.,  516-36-3606. 

Eastman,  Lawrence  R.,  631-64-1731. 

Eatman,  Robert  W.,  428-60-8548. 

Ebert.  Hugh  D  .  Jr  .  228^2-0219. 

Eckelkamp.  Vincent  C.  J.,  490-40-3606. 

E:kert,  Jon  S.,  523-50-0696. 

Eckert,  Theodore  J.,  294-28-8666. 

Eddlemon,  John  A.,  516-38-0596. 

Edenfleld.  Billy  G..  261-50-7236. 

Edmonds.  Albert  J..  252-56-6555. 

Edmonds.  Walter  E.,  508-34-8088. 

Edmundson,  Johnny  H.,  237-46-2838. 

Edwards,  Donald  R.,  495-34-7526. 

Edwards,  Harry  M  ,  182-28-3256. 

Edwards.  Herbert  H.,  280-34-7252. 

Edwards.  Murray.  529-38-2508. 

Edwards.  Richard  D..  468-32-8197. 

Egan,  William  M.,  229-36-3504. 

Eggers,  Thomas  E.,  333-34-7982. 

Elbach.  William  J..  546-44-6719. 

Elckmann.  Kenneth  E.,  456-72-2203. 

Elgel,  Robert  L.,  487-38-6094. 

Ekman,  Leonard  C,  521-56-1885. 

Elder,  Richard  W.,  230-48-8141. 

Eliot,  Bradfield  P..  079-26-8901. 

Eller,  James  M.,  193-28-0147. 

Ellermets.  Helkl,  090-28-4981. 

Ellington.  Jerald  W.,  463-58-8812. 

Ellington.  William  E..  Jr..  529-48-9549. 

Elliot.  Craig  D.,  040-30-7691. 

Elliott,  Alton  L  .  248-64-7866. 

Elliott.  David  L.,  440-32-6186 

Ellis,  George  E.,  005-34-0641. 

Ellis,  Ronald  R.,  219-32-6444. 

EUo.  John  v.,  130-28 -6.';82. 

EHsea.  George  E..  485-42-3731. 

Emmons.  John  E  ,  448-34-7756. 

Emmons.  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  268-28-9395. 

Emory.  James  W..  250-46-4992. 

Endlcott.  John  E..  272-32-4733. 

Engebretson.  Roger  W..  501-30-5526. 

Engle,  Donald  S..  242-14-8847. 

English.  Delmar  L  .  328-34-6494. 

Englund,  David  B  .  469-36-9033. 

Epler.  Elmer  D  ,  514-32-0565. 

Epps.  Lewis  B  .  465-56-6569. 

Erchlnger.  Ralph  C  327-24-8209. 

Erlckson.  James  P..  543-34-7106. 

Ernst,  William  H.,  459-34-1245. 

Ernst.  William  L..  128-26-1766. 

Esser,  Albert  R  ,  553-44-3117.  '■ 

Essmeler,  Charles  T.,  439-46-2517. 

Estes,  Howell  M  .  III.  578-56-5497. 
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Ethun.  Francis  W.,  391-20-6488. 
Ettlnger.  Robert  C,  570-42-1879. 
Evangelist,  Frank  H.,  Jr.,  620-32-6936. 
Evans,  Arthur  C,  217-34-1979. 
Evans,  Arthur  P..  060-30-0675. 
Evans,  Robert  H.,  226-42-2236. 
Evans,  Thomas  D.,  440-40-5172. 
Evatt,  James  W  ,  448-38-7167. 
Everett,  Robert  P.,  036-22-1566. 
Evgenldes,  Constantlne  N.,  080-26-1972. 
Ewlng,  David  L.,  376-38-7661. 
Paessler,  Lawrence  J.,  051-30-7337. 
Pagan.  Willis  P..  440-34-1676. 
Pair.  Gordon  H..  561-38-6722. 
Fairfield.  John  S..  671-60-9817. 
Palk.  Harold  C,  504-36-5134. 
Panelll.  WUUam  B..  264-60-1813. 
Panning.  Dennis  R.,  132-26-2510. 
Fanta.  John.  474-22-5880. 
Famey,  Earl  J.,  081-32-6128 
Parrar,  Coy  W.,  Jr..  456-34-4798. 
Parrell.  Lawrence  P..  Jr.,  461-62-7344. 
Farren,  Michael  P.,  022-28-6431. 
Farrlngton,  Anthony  J.,  Jr.,  021-28^-8799. 
Parrlngton,  John  R.,  021-26-1766. 
Farrls,  Jack  K.,  398-38-0881. 
Pathera,  Lowell  G.,  C27-44-1013. 
Pay,  Leland  G.,  488-36-6553. 
Feather,  George  K..  466-46-4225. 
Federlcl,  Fred  J..  Jr.,  526-64-6060. 
Fedor.  William  P..  211-28-9933. 
Pee.  David  T.,  010-30-9347. 
Pelciano.  Franklyn  M.,  047-24-5942. 
Peldman,  Irwin  J..  371-36-1696. 
Feldsteln,  Kenneth  B.,  069-32-6897. 
Pelton.  Richard  P.,  232-58-6481. 
Penstermacher.  Gene.  468-24-8768. 
Ferguson.  Louis  N..  521-36-5328. 
Ferguson.  Thomas  R.,  Jr..  232-54-7487. 
Pero.  Richard  G..  088-26-9430. 
Plgglns.  Jerry  M..  498-40-2919. 
Flnan,  John  L.,  445-44-2347. 
Plndlay.  Gary  W.,  484-34-7647. 
Plnkel.  Robert  E.,  444-36-6924. 
Finn.  William  V.,  450-43-5428. 
Flnnegan,  John  L.,  228-40-7524. 
Plorltto.  Benny  H..  315-26-4873. 
Fischer,  Eugene  H.,  337-24-6756. 
PUher,  Henry  B..  Jr..  396-34-4723. 
Plsher.  Kenneth.  119-26-2976. 
Fisher,  Kenneth  S.,  546-52-3952. 
Fisher,  Paul  T..  102-30-9072.  ; 

Fitzgerald,  Byron  S..  663-42-3459. 
Pltzglbbon.  James  J..  071-30-0317, 
Fltzslmmons.  Frederic  S.,  556-54-0366. 
Flattery,  Thomas  W..  551-44-6048. 
Fleshman.  Roeer  p.,  462-46-8888. 
Flood.  James  L..  381-32-93'=7. 
Flournoy.  John  C.  424-46-8928. 
Floyd,  Aaron  B..  420-46-8479. 
Fluty.  William  I...  .«57-38-59.'=2. 
Poeleman,  Ronald  R..  198-32-5142. 
Foley,  Lawrence  W  ,  395-34-1412. 
Foley.  Paul  P..  C32-28-7615. 
Foley.  Peter  K..  119-32-1568. 
Foley.  Robert  M..  521-56-1865. 
Polts,  Lavens  D.,  259-52-5975. 
Poote.  John  A..  Jr..  241-48-6934. 
Forbes.  Lee  J..  506-40-9410. 
Fomell,  Gordon  E..  331-28-5411. 
Forrest.  John  G..  Jr..  204-28-8463. 
Forrester.  John.  081-32-5547. 
Porster,  George  J..  396-34-2873. 
Porstner,  George  C.  457-48-7498. 
Forsyth,  Milton  D  ,  Jr.,  332-28-0457. 
Forsythe,  Conrad  O.,  457-52-4659. 
Porsythe,  William  D.,  133-28-8902. 
Fortner.  Larry  D..  231-44-2047. 
Posse,  James  M.,  359-24-4994. 
Foster.  Harl  R.,  462-32-5098. 
Fowl.  Gregory  A..  316-40-5902. 
Fowler,  Frederick  J.,  539-34-6104. 
Powler,  John  P.,  314-20-4423. 
Fowler.  Samuel  R.,  Jr.,  579-40-5714. 
Fox.  Clarence  E.,  381-40-0064. 
Poy,  William  M.,  365-36-9444. 
France,  John  B..  503-34-2967. 
Francis,  Barbara  D..  414-52-7348. 
Francis.  Bob  L..  525-50-6183. 
Franklin,  John  M.,  392-28-1394. 


Franklin.  Maury  A..  520-34-2441. 
Prazler.  Lester  G.,  623-44-7447. 
Pred,  Richard  E.,  337-28-6021. 
Frederick.  David  L.,  369-28-7969. 
Frederick,  Philip  K.,  Jr..  193-28-1222. 
Fredericks.  Gary  W..  512-32-9058. 
Freeman,  Dan  W..  663-40-1967. 
Freeman.  David  E..  521-48-7396. 
Freese,  George  V..  291-28-6494. 
Freldhoff,  Prank  H..  11,  175-30-0379. 
Preltag,  Theodore  C,  146-24-7767 
Preltas,  John  V.,  021-28-9833. 
Prey,  Edward  P..  286-32-4863. 
Prey,  Roger.  A..  163-28-2748. 
Preytag.  James  E.,  466-54-0083. 
Friday,  Elbert  W..  Jr.,  445-40-6278. 
Frlel,  John.  137-28-6471. 
Prlshett,  John  C.  136-26-8486. 
Fritz,  Nicholas  H..  Jr..  342-32-1800. 
Frost.  Douglas  A..  529-40-1576. 
Pruehauf,  Benjamin  P.,  Jr.,  380-30-0221. 
Fryer.  John  C,  Jr.,  366-64-6749. 
Pujll.  Donald  3.,  576-36-7496. 
PuUord,  Cecil  B.,  263-40-8813. 
PuUerton,  Charles  G.,  643-38-2619. 
FuUerton.  Ronald  A..  364-38-3329. 
Fullmer,  Wayne  M.,  629-36-6783. 
Pults,  Jim,  414-46-6199. 
Punkhauser,  John  L.,  603-26-8380. 
Gftdd,  Robert  P..  III.  042-26-4755. 
Gaddlc,  WUUam  R.,  402-38-7668. 
OagUardl,  Albert  A..  Jr.,  039-33-4901. 
Gaines,  Richard  L,  438-48-8318. 
Galante,  Leonard  T  ,  288-32-3950. 
Oftlbraith,  Patrick  E.,  634-30-6363. 
Galemmo,  Joseph  A.,  275-30-0620. 
Oaley.  Fred  D.,  316-38-7066. 
Gallo.  Jon  A.,  236-44-8770. 
Gangol.  Anthony  J  .  494-34-1022. 
Gardiner,  Samuel  B..  390-40-4990. 
Gardnsr.  Maurice  G.,  518-40-S6S6. 

Gardner  Richard  A.,  338-28-9017. 

Gardner.  Robert  E..  476-34-1608. 

Gardner.  Ronald  E,.  412-60-9988. 

Gargus,  John,  297-28-7963. 

Garland,  Robert  A.,  468-58-7143. 

Oastor,  Kenneth  V.,  141-26-3679. 

GatUn.  John  D.,  461-62-1337. 

Oatllng.  Wade  S.,  013-30-5986. 

Gauthler,  Ralph  A.,  373-34-7442. 
Gebhard,  James  B.,  468-34-2945. 

Gehrig.  George  T.,  086-24-1736, 

Gentle,  Milton  W.,  456-56-0257. 

Gentry.  Jerauld  R..  444-30-4841. 

Gerber,  Harry  D..  210-30-1800. 

Gerchman.  Carl  P.,  200-22-3131. 

Germann,  David  B.,  647-36-3062. 

Gerrlsh.  Joseph  R.,  006-32-1672. 

Gersh.  Frederick  8..  003-24-6842. 

Oest,  Robert,  ni,  116-30-3980. 

Getchell.  George  L.,  029-26-4580. 

Glampletro.  Ronald  L.,  220-32-2269. 

Gibson,  Charles  H.,  267-46-3337. 

Gibson,  Gary  D.,  446-3-7384. 

Gibson.  George  H.,  Jr.,  052-38-8212. 

Gibson.  Lester  R..  526-40-8417. 

Glddlngs.  Glenn  G.,  Jr..  264-56-0198. 

Glerhart,  Loran  W.,  328-28-4741. 

Glessler,  Frederick  W.,  273-34-0666. 

Gleszelmann.  Edward  L..  332-32-4908. 

Glfford,  Robert  R..  568-48-8750. 

Glgllc.  Michael  A.,  147-26-2775. 
.    Gilbert,  Donald  E.,  019-28-6765. 

GUbert.  Robert  G.,  531-38-8294. 

Gllbertson.  Malcolm  K.,  064-30-7942. 

Giles,  Roy  M.,  Jr.,  562-44-1313. 

GUI.  Joel  S.,  671-44-0428. 

GUlesple.  Charley  P..  358-24-8356. 

Gillespie.  Pred  D..  237-46-5126. 

GUlett.  Arthur  J.,  114-24-1172. 

GlUls.  Richard  P.,  160-26-5866. 

GlUory,  Byron  M..  723-12-1694 

GUroy.  Kevin  A.,  547-44-9866. 

GUstrap,  Dean  O..  490-32-8077. 

Gingrich.  Franklin  J.,  Jr..  164-28-2793. 

Glnettl.  Mario  B..  063-26-7822. 

Glnzel.  Weldon  J..  456-60-3864. 

Glass.  George  J.,  245-46-0602. 

Glaze,  Harry  W..  489-34-9796. 

Glendennlng,  WUUam  H.,  306-30-7117. 

Glenn.  Joseph  K..  429-64-8938. 


GlyphU.  Benedict  E..  216-28-8627. 
Goddard,  Richard  T.,  074-28-8607. 
Goetz,  Michael  B..  380-32-1036. 
Goetze,  Richard  B.,  Jr.,  041-28-7295. 
Goff,  Elton  8.,  203-28-7192. 
Gofl,  Walter  M.,  466-66-6766. 
Oogal,  Robert  M.,  151-26-1196. 
Goldberg,  WUUam,  302-28-6634. 
Golden,  James  B.,  Jr.,  262-485-9760. 
Goldfeln.  WUUam  M.,  476-26-7298. 
Goldlng,  George  W..  066-30-9794 
Gomez.  Ben  I.,  454-42-1290. 
Gomez.  Jose  P..  522-46-3019. 
Gonzales.  Conrad  C.  335-28-1876. 
Gooch.  Lawrence  L.,  514-06-6444. 
Goode,  John  D..  224-44-1624. 
Goodell.  Frank  S..  271-34-2126. 
Goodrich.  David  M..  467-62-7103. 
Goodson,  Wilfred  L.,  442-36-0342. 
Goodwin.  Reginald  S.,  Jr.,  435-46-1288. 
Goodwin,  Roy  M  .  289-32-0923. 
Goodyear.  WUUam  G.,  281-48-5433. 
Gordon,  Sidney  H.,  239-44-4067. 
Gosnell,  Wayne  L.,  526-78-8649. 
Gottschalk.  Paul  H..  075-26-2726. 
Gough.  Nelson  J..  138-28-6014. 
Gould,  Edwin  E.,  003-26-1399. 
Goven.  Richard  C  .  601-42-8015. 
Governs.  Robert  J..  306-36-0230. 
Grable,  Robert  T.,  572-50-7654. 
Grabler,  Ronald  V..  542-32-3733. 
Gracey,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  413-44-8470. 
Graff,  Peter  M..  649-46-0766. 
Graham.  Bobbv  G..  347-32-0460. 
Graham.  Ralph  H  .  623-48-2036. 
Graham.  Raymond  L..  Jr.,  245-48-3401. 
Cranberry,  Carl  W..  449-60-8579 
Granskog.  John,  133-28-5269. 

Grassan.  George  D.,  278-32-0365. 

Grassman,  James  W.,  511-30-2094. 

Gratch,  Archie  W.,  127-18-4536. 

Graves.  John  W.,  626-66-5946. 

Oraydon.  Michael  T..  544-40-2675. 

Greeley.  PhlUp  J.,  571-48-3390. 

Green.  Henry  W..  Jr.,  563-40-9455. 
Green,  Herbert  L..  466-52-6341. 

Green.  James  D..  426-44-7749. 

Greene,  Joseph  S.,  Jr..  535-34-7188. 

Greene.  Leroy  V.,  Jr.,  204-28-0937. 

Greene,  Samuel  J..  079-26-2232. 

Greenway.  George  R..  273-32-4013. 

Greer.  Lee  V..  253-62-0186. 

Gregorloe.  Basil  D.,  003-22-9196. 

Gregory.  Gerald  D..  074-24-2323. 

Griffin.  Chester  W.,  Jr..  425-72-9897. 

Griffin,  John  J..  Jr.,  513-34-8758. 

Griffin,  Richard  L.,  458-62-9705. 

Griffin,  Robert  L.,  630-14-7661. 

Griffin,  Evan  J.,  Jr..  444-38-4431. 

Griffin.  John  E..  612-22-7822. 

Grimard.  Laurence  N..  019-30-6904. 

Grimes.  WUUam  D.  W..  026-28-2604. 

Grogan,  Daniel  L..  634-32-8198. 

Gropman,  Alan  L.,  011-28-9082 

Groshner,  Robert  L.,  159-30-3653. 

Gross,  Alan,  577-62-7050. 

Grossel.  Roger  L..  399-30-7142. 

Grove.  WUUam  J..  Jr.,  217-30-7213. 

Grow,  Samuel  A.,  419-46-7951. 

Grue?.  Allan  L.,  459-44-5073. 

Gruver.  John  C,  666-38-0027. 

Guenther,  Elmer  W.,  Jr..  488-34-9310. 

Guertm.  Richard  J.,  042-26-O821. 

Gust.  Richard  P.,  Jr.,  146-30-0996. 

Guest.  Tommy  D..  449-50-1154. 

Guldl,  Adolph  M.,  Jr..  261-48-5334. 

Guldry.  Roland  D..  436-68-3492. 

Guild.  Richard  E..  551-56-4940. 

Gunkel.  Richard  A.,  308-38-0279. 

Gunnersen.  Stanley  3.,  245-60-8014. 

Qunter.  Gerald  N..  537-30-4981. 

Gunther.  CaroU.  D..  514-32-4659. 

Gurkln,  David  C,  Jr.,  244-48-3369. 

Gyauch.  Charles  P..  165-28-0167. 

Haas.  Harvey  J..  467-48-4864. 

Haas.  WUUam  C.  263-46-2728. 

Haber.  Predrtch  J.,  388-26-7819. 

Hablger,  Eugene  E..  556-50-5234. 

Hablas.  Louis.  J.,  Jr.,  502-28-4463. 

Hackett.  Robert  D..  Jr..  117-28-3758. 

Hackney,  Hunter  P.,  563-34-5446. 

Hadley.  James  P..  Jr..  466-60-0337. 
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Pe«r 


Haerle 

Hafner, 

Hagans 

Hager 

Hatan. 

Halley. 

Haines 

Haines 

Halac 

Halbersta^t 

Haley 

Hall 

Hall.  Joel 

Hall,  KelU 

Hall 

Hallager, 

HalUn. 

Hallock 

Hally, 

Halpln 

Hamann 

Hamer, 

HamlUa 

Hamilton, 

Hamilton. 

Hamilton, 

Hamilton, 

Hammers. 

Hammond, 

Hammond 

Hancock. 

Handley. 

Haneklau 

Hanley, 

Hanna 

Hanna.  Jot 

Hanna, 

Hanna, 

Hannam 

Hannan. 

Hannan, 

Hansen. 

Hansen. 

Hansen, 

Hanson 

Hansult 

Harbaugh 

Hardee. 

Hardie. 

Hardy.  Joh^ 

Hargett. 

Hargrove 

Harlow 

Harmon 

Harmon 

Hamly, 

Harpster, 

Harris.  Ala^ 

Harris. 

Harris.  Fret  I 

Harris. 

Harris 

Harrison. 

Harrison. 

Harrison, 

Hart,  Albert 

Hart. 

Hart  Ice 

Hartman 

Hartman 

Hartney. 

Harty.  Johii 

Harvey 

Haaelhorst. 

Hastle, 

Hastings 

Haug. 

Haugen 

Hausmann, 

Havard. 

Havens 

Hawkins 

Hawkins 

Hawley, 

Hayes.  Pete^ 

Hayes, 

Hajmes 

Hayworth. 

Hazlett 

Hazlett 


Ho  ward  . 
Heacock.  PI  illllp 
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J.,  544-34-7688. 
H.,  498-32-7063. 
D.,  Jr..  467-54-5918. 
T..  316-38-1606. 
P.,  349-26-6641. 

M..  264-50-6602. 
L,  451-64-1301. 
G..  Jr.,  010-30-3025. 
E..  547-46-8829. 
Fred  M.,  027-30-0490. 
W .  262-44-3836. 
D..  247-48-4382. 
..  442-34-9937, 
N.,  501-26-5923. 
D  .  549-44-3979. 
l)onald  Jr..  389-36-5352. 
P..  046-32-0572. 
B  ,  540-34-0172. 
J,.  055-28-8355. 
G,.  016-28-3516. 
l|?Ufred  C.  339-30-4261. 
n  A..  139-26-6295. 
J,,  205-30-7971. 
Francis  P..  543-34-0556. 
>Jelson  R.,  382-28-9093 
Raymond  E..  309-30-1528. 
Richard  E..  540-32-8548. 

vem  E..  523-42-2234. 
George  R.,  460-54-9638. 
Trevor  A..  047-28-6974. 
Robert  N..  454-^6-6616. 
P  llilip  W..  453-60-9982. 
John  H..  491-34-8672. 
D..  391-30--t446. 
R..  300-32-3903. 
n  H .  507-50-0764. 

T..  Jr..  247-46-6133. 
C,  515-34-4462. 
esT..  279-36-0212. 
P.  110-28-6662. 
Hjonald  D..  002-28-0175. 
C .  726-18-1260. 
L..  534-30-4594. 
n  M..  519-34-9168. 
C.  468-32-4989 
C  .  263-48-8638. 
Kent  E..  484-40-5574. 
D..  256-54-4980. 
W..  371-38-3515. 
N.,  Jr .  442-32-9199. 
O.  243-42-1146. 
f  loyd  E..  453-50-8373. 
D..  Jr..  472-30-9711. 
P..  544-40-0298. 
Kfcnneth  T  .  f02-28-5064. 

D..  287-28-6435. 
I\|ilton  H  .  512-26-5301. 
.  022-28-5992 
»  W..  252-40-5915. 
P  .  421-48-4613. 
A  .  539-28-1259. 
L..  526-50-8137. 
e  B  .  251-60-5770 
Jbhn  W..  250-52-6468. 
"ijommy  O..  431-J6-7165. 
W . 39O-34-0874. 
W..  271-26-2424 
H  .  327-28-9701. 
Itathan.  439-46-4420. 
I|obert  P..  541-42-4506. 
C  .  302-32-0290. 
R.,  601-34-3453. 
A . 273-32-3381. 
Delbert  J  .  505-62-5372. 
T..  219-32-6479. 

D..  178-30-3963. 
O.,  277-3'>-8443. 
an  A  .  474-36-1463. 
Prank  W  .  363-34-5330. 
N  ,  462-52-5481. 
E  .  506-42-7223. 
Clifton  J  .  426-66-8608. 
C.  573-42-2637. 
E  .  069-34-7170. 
D..  564-56-0051 
K .  390-36-4732. 
J..  251-44-7650. 
Jubert  R..  524-40-6767. 
C .  076-30-6873. 
J.,  Jr  .  192-28-7056. 
K..  352-30-8388. 
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Head,  Richard  G..  483-40-6186. 
Heal.  Earl  H..  327-32-4861. 
Heam.  Max  L.,  438-50-4499. 
Hearne.  Richard  E..  464-50-8388. 
Heath,  Terry  E.,  307-36-4041. 
Heathcote,  James  A..  298-28-2465. 
Heavner.  Robert  O..  281-36-3622. 
Heckman.  Robert  A.,  506-40-5294. 
Hedden.  Uoyd  8.,  Jr..  540-40-2376. 
Hedge,  Richard  W..  314-34-5934. 
Hedges,  Robert  L.,  470-36-6898. 
Heeter.  Owen  A..  303-34-1223. 
Heffeman,  John  P.,  391-32-1214. 
Heglar,  Dewey  L.,  Jr.,  259-46-0813. 
Helllger.  Donald  L.,  393-32-4786. 
Hellman.  James  H.,  270-32-0841. 
Heimach,  Charles  E.,  211-28-5379. 
Heln,  Don  H.,  452-64-3251. 
Hetnz,  Donald  A..  409-54-6136. 
Heinz.  Edward  L.,  532-30-2844. 
Helss,  FYederlck  C  .  399-28-7545. 
Heller,  Mark  J..  472-36-7334. 
Helllngs,  Prazler  J.,  204-34-7511. 
Helton,  Charles  C,  426-60-4306. 
Helton,  Charles  T.,  330-34-7842. 
Hemlngs,  Arthur  A.,  Jr.,  144-32-9883. 
HemphlU,  Dewey  K..  437-62-0387. 
Henderson,  Donald  W.,  329-50-6695. 
Henderson,  Ronald  P.,  306-2&-1I91. 
Hendricks,  Roy  J.,  668-40-7608. 
Hendryx,  Francis  A..  385-33-6348. 
Henn.  Charles  L.,  530-40-4466. 
Hennlng.  Hal  P..  384-40-2562. 
Henry,  George  A.,  Jr.,  493-36-0613. 
Henry,  James  P.,  254-60-0843. 
Hensley.  Dale  L..  441-38-1737. 
Herfel,  David  L.,  405-46-6296. 
Herget,  James  D.,  183-26-9959. 
Hermanson,  Robert  F.,  505-38-7897. 
Hermes.  Harold  G.,  154-28-4701. 
Hemdon,  Floyd  D.,  Jr.,  461-66-0299. 
Hersman.  Walter  C,  232-63-3421. 
Hertensteln.  George  R..  367-36-6319. 
Hess,  Dean  A.,  Jr..  524-64-6834. 
Hesse.  Kenneth  R.,  133-34-6377. 
Hesterman.  John  W.,  Jr..  338-38-7393. 
Heverly,  Robert  E..  172-30-1064. 
Hicks,  Donald  E.,  460-48-3941. 
Hlgglns.  Bennle  E.,  Jr.,  434-38-4170. 
Hlgglns.  John  J.,  154-30-0842. 
Hlgglns.  Joseph  L.,  081-33-6081. 
Hlldebrand.  Leland  L..  391-36-0034. 
Hlldner.  Robert  E..  131-38-5087. 
HUkemeier,  Donald,  505-34-5203. 
Hill.  Uncoln,  057-30-3437. 
Hlllebrand.  Lawrence  J.,  493-40-3946. 
HUlyer,  George  W..  ni,  461-44-6646. 
Hlnderllter,  Stephen  B.,  368-34-0133. 
Hinds.  Hubert  T..  333-34-0276. 
Hlner.  William  L..  231-46-4283. 
Hlnes,  Charles  W.,  669-38-3536. 
Hlnes.  Prank  T.,  464-48-8108. 
Hlnes.  Walter  E..  in,  415-56-1086. 
Hlnnebusch,  Michael  L.,  161-30-0141. 
Hlnson,  Joshua  M.,  360-34-1839. 
Hlnton.  David  8.,  410-66-9864. 
Hirst,  Donald  L.,  558-46-2241. 
Hlte.  Robert  E..  Jr.,  401-38-9340. 
Hoag,  Peter  C,  527-43-9686. 
Hobbs.  Terrence  E.,  353-24-4601. 
Hobgood,  Leslie  A.,  463-48-6955. 
Hoblit,  Jerry  N.,  526-64-3155. 
Hockensmlth.  William  R..  496-42-6412. 
Hockney.  James  N..  092-24-9401. 
Hodge.  Ralph  L..  215-26-3316 
Hoelzer,  Ronald  N..  215-26-6460. 
Hogan.  Anthony  T.,  263-66-3893. 
Hohlstein.  Robert  P.,  081-28-4546. 
Hohman.  Robert  L.,  505-46-3877. 
Holaday,  Burton  H.,  307-38-5231. 
Holcomb.  John  L..  415-52-4173. 
Holder.  Barnes  E.,  Jr.,  422-44-3219. 
Hollls.  Richard  L..  462-52-3738. 
Hollrah.  Gene  R..  447-38-7804. 
Holman.  David  K..  023-24-7970. 
Holmes,  Jerry  D..  447-30-3500. 
Holt.  Dale  C.  529-46-7449. 
Holt.  Guy  H..  095-28-6688. 
Holt.  Stephen  R..  535-38-1733. 
Holtmann.  Raloh  B.,  126-28-6173. 
Holzknecht.  William  J.,  403-46-6062. 
Honaker.  Harry  R  .  403-48-0420. 


Honeywlll,  Thomas  W.,  299-30-1066. 
Hood.  Joseph  L.,  264-54-2143. 
Hood.  WlUiam  M.,  249-46-3352. 
Hooper,  Bradley  H..  612-24-8708. 
Hooppaw,  James  D.,  363-26-5206. 
HopKlns,  Thomas  G.,  237-40-8644. 
Hopkins,  William  W.,  Jr.,  229-40-3278. 
Hopp,  James  W.,  461-66-5706. 
Hoppe,  Lawrence  G.,  356-30-1680. 
Hornbostel.  William  I.,  346-28-6627. 
Home,  Robert  M.,  016-30-4158. 
Horner,  Charles  A.,  479-40-0449. 
Horney.  Warren  R..  313-38-4993. 
Horrigan.  Roger  C,  480-40-9528. 
Horton.  Frank  B..  Ill,  053-34-1607. 
Horton,  William  R.,  Jr.,  432-58-0800. 
Hosmer.  Bradley  C,  224-48-7119. 
Host,  Bruce  J..  406-50-9353. 
Hosteller,  Connie  M..  308-32-0658. 
House.  Thomas  D,.  Jr..  257-50-9195. 
Houser.  Charles  T.,  Jr.,  525-80-4024. 
Howard,  Barry  J  .  511-26-8207. 
Howard.  George  L..  Ill,  002-26-3286. 
Howe.  Bruce  H.,  543-32-9606. 
Howe,  George  W..  299-34-4693. 
Howes,  Thomas  R.,  087-28-9706. 
Hubl>ard,  James,  122-28-2952. 
Hubbard.  Perry  R.,  567-42-7901. 
Hubert,  John  S..  435-68-9177. 
Hudglns.  Richard  E.,  459-60-2724. 
Hudson.  Edwin  C,  519-34-4315. 
Hudson,  Sidney  B..  424-46-7168. 
Huey,  Frank  M.,  113-30-8227 
Huey.  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  249-48-3934. 
Huffman.  Leon  W.,  242-62-3037. 
Huggins,  Lawrence  E.,  345-30-6778. 
Hughes,  Carol  D..  216-34-1910. 
Hughes,  David  R..  676-34-8348. 
Hughes,  J.  D.,  407-40-4672. 
Hughes.  Larry  B.,  463-44-7714. 
Hull,  Wendell  R..  406-42-2981. 
Hullender,  John  R.,  260-66-6601. 
Humphrey.  William  R..  478-24-8424. 
Hunsucker.  Coley  A..  243-46-1000. 
Hunt,  Leigh  H..  Jr..  215-34-9426. 
Hunt,  Robert  J..  069-30-6802. 
Hunt,  Ronald  K..  577-46-6013. 
Hunt,  Wells  E..  Jr.,  187-32-5860. 
Hunter,  Hugh  L..  084-30-5145. 
Hunter.  William  R.,  249-44-7828. 
Hurst.  Gerald  B..  246-42-7064. 
Hurst.  Harry  H..  145-28-2400. 
Hutchinson.  Frederick  O..  288-32-3072. 
Huchison.  Daniel  B..  495-36-1S82. 
Hutchison,  William  E..  264-52-0459. 
Hutto,  Thomas  S.,  494-30-2234. 
Huxtable.  Lloyd  J..  440-32-9855. 
Hyatt.  George  R..  in.  464-58-1629. 
Hyde.  Robert  C.  424-34-5990. 
Ingold.  Harry  W.,  243-46-7187. 
Ingram,  Campbell  B.,  240-48-9523. 
Irish,  Donald  L.,  503-34-5928. 
Irvln,  George  A.,  304-30-4071. 
Lrayk.  Robert  J..  003-24-2667. 
Isaacson.  Terry  C.  345-34-6260. 
Israelitt.  Lewis  M.,  045-28-7387. 
Ivey.  James  C.  Jr..  259-48-1782. 
Ivory,  James  C.  266-48-4921. 
Jackey.  Phillip  E.,  Jr..  401-50-1974. 
Jackson,  David  K.,  380-38-3241. 
Jackson.  John  A..  Jr..  577-46-7012. 
Jackson,  John  E.,  Jr..  234-62-8810. 
Jackson.  Leslie,  G.,  348-26-4837. 
Jackson,  Robert  A.,  660-48-8972. 
Jacobsen.  Eric  P.  3..  173-30-8469. 
Jaeckle.  John  T..  451-64-0673. 
Jaecques.  Robert  E..  182-30-4344. 
Jagrowskl,  Gerald  L.,  368-32-7311. 
Jaicks,  Frederick  B..  490-30-0888. 
Jamerson,  James  L.,  242-58-3642. 
James.  Gobel  D.,  443-24-7659. 
James.  John  R..  565-46-1709. 
James,  Lewis  E..  431-54-5019. 
James,  William  K..  432-64-2096. 
Jameson,  Arlen  D.,  538-36-6959. 
Jameson,  Randolph  C.  526-36-1176. 
Jamleson,  Richard  V..  440-34-9087. 
Janzen,  Robert  L.,  070-28-5680. 
Jaques,  Richard  P.,  308-34-2036. 
Jaqulsh.  John  E.,  148-28-4119. 
Jarboe,  Joseph  K.,  406-48-4220. 
Jarvis,  George  M.,  424-42-8972. 
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Jay.  Jlmmle  L..  464-66-9326. 
Jeffers.  Carl  M.,  Jr..  237-48-0074. 
Jefferson.  Joseph  E.,  462-30-8827. 
Jefferson,  Wayne  O..  Jr..  679-62-8583. 
Jeglum.  Paul  M..  396-30-0670. 
Jenkins.  Charles  R..  223-38-6907. 
Jenkins.  Charles  W..  456-48-6772. 
Jennings.  Robert  8.  P..  155-28-6448. 
Jenrich.  Edwin,  083-26-6122. 
Jensen.  Ted  W.,  609-34-2809. 
Johns.  Delman  A..  620-36-8061. 
Johnson,  Allen  T..  503-28-3631. 
Johnson,  Arthur  E..  304-44-7397. 
Johnson,  Bruce  W.,  199-30-9766. 
Johnson,  Calvin  R.,  005-38-6202. 
Johnson.  Carl  B..  284-32-2746. 
Johnson.  Daniel  L..  470-38-3306. 
Johnson,  Edward  E..  300-26-4829. 
Johnson,  Forrest  O..  405-38-8321. 
Johnson.  Hansford  T..  251-58-7597. 
Johnson,  Harold  E.,  483-38-5851. 
Johnson,  Harold  P.,  482-32-1385. 
Johnson,  Howard  R.,  429-82-2423. 
Johnson.  James  D.,  416-48-6380. 
Johnson,  James  D.,  462-48-6962. 
Johnson.  Jay  H..  Jr..  464-42-8656. 
Johnson,  Joe  E.,  344-34-3717. 
Johnson,  John  A.,  306-34-7092. 
Johnson.  John  R.,  Jr..  409-53-9193. 
Johnson,  John  T.,  611-30-0768. 
Johnson,  Joseph  P..  Jr.,  514-30-7006. 
Johnson,  Kenneth  R.,  332-28-0602. 
Johnson,  Richard  A.,  280-26-8654. 
Johnson,  Richelieu  N.,  115-26-1747. 
Johnson,  Richmond,  E.,  281-34-6012. 
Johnson,  Thomas  R.,  305-38-8193.' 
Johnson,  Tony  M.,  440-32-3424. 
Johnson.   Vardaman   P.,    460-58-3689. 
Johnston.  Donald  D..  483-40-6360. 
Johnston,  James  M..  III.  465-66-9167. 
Johnston.  Maurice  B,,  Jr,.  222-20-6663, 
Joiner.  Edward  8.,  Jr.,  253-36-7624. 
Jones.  Bobble  L.,  446-34-2305. 
Jones,  Charles  L.,  523-32-2191. 
Jones,  Donald  E.,  178-26-1612. 
Jones.  Donald  L.,  357-20-2796. 
Jones.  Glenn  A.,  466-58-1884. 
Jones.  Granville  L.,  Jr..  412-54-0461. 

Jones.  Herman  P..  555-54-6150. 

Jones.  Karl  M..  Jr..  055-30-7480. 

Jones.  Lowell  W.,  503-S4-3836. 

Jones.  Marvin  L.,  245-40-4373. 

Jones.  Murphy  N..  438-50-6879. 

Jones.  Needham  B.,  263-56-6787. 

Jones,  Nicholas,  300-34-7956. 

Jones,  Richard  A.,  393-30-5960. 

Jones.  Richard  C.  628-26-9933. 

Jones.  Robert  D..  522-40-2929. 

Jones.  Robert  V.,  003-26-7895. 

Jones.  Robert  W.,  606-40-8476. 

Jordahl.  Donald  C.  541-24-5781. 

Jordan,  Levrts  E..  250-56-3652. 

Jorrls.  Terry  R.,  476-42-6406. 

Joyce.  John  P..  333-30-5363. 

Jumper.  Jerry  Q..  458-58-2733. 

Juvette,  Kenneth  J.,  395-34-6695. 

Kahla,  Jeffrey  D..  534-36-0824. 

Kaiser.  Guentber  W..  529-50-3547. 

Kamlnskl,  Paul  G..  280-36-3609. 

Kammeyer.  Lamar  D.,  396-32-2896. 

Kane.  Donald  G..  334-26-4735. 

Kane.  Edmund  T..  121-28-3440. 

Kanter.  David  G.,  026-30-5704. 

Karges.  Donald  D  .  449-46-5761. 

Karolczyk.  Edward.  269-28-4377. 

Karpen.  Donald  J..  652-40-6696. 

Kaslschke.  Martin  W..  378-24-8755. 

Katz.  Stephen  E..  1 19-26-4729. 

Kaufman.  Donald  L..  461-56-8494. 

Kay.  James  O..  135-24-6988. 

Kazantlan.  Ramon  J..  094-26-6359. 

Kean.  Jerry  J..  356-26-7101. 

Kearl.  Gordon  C.  666-42-0638. 

Keating.  James  8..  482-38-7679. 

Keating.  Michael  R..  396-38-0739. 

Keck.  Nicholas  A.,  069-30-9680. 

Keeney.  Colver  T..  662-46-6926. 

Keetch.  Edward  Y..  448-36-2942 

Kehl.  Richard  B..  289-32-6867. 

Kehler,  William  A.,  272-32-1671. 
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Kelghery.  Robert  P.,  412-64-6474. 
Keith,  Larry  R.,  358-24-9245. 
Keller,  Kenneth  P.,  443-36-8786. 
Keller,  William  M.,  662-40-2670. 
Kelley,  Carl  8..  260-62-1577. 
Kelley,  Gilbert  P..  315-38-8083. 
KeUey,  Jay  W..  306-42-5878. 
Kelley,  Thomas  R..  010-26-0703. 
Kellim,  James  D..  431-60-1763. 
Kellogg.  Robert  J..  403-44-2666. 
Kellum.  Donald  A.,  267-44-9194. 
Kelly.  Dana  K..  008-22-0366 
Kelly.  Frank  J..  Jr..  140-28-0167. 
Kelly,  John  J.,  397-28-6348. 
Kelly,  John  J.,  Jr.,  140-32-1407. 
Kelm.  James  E..  462-42-0274. 
Kelsey.  David  8.,  516-28-8782. 
Kelty.  Vincent  T..  Jr..  143-26-6903. 
Kempf.  Peter  T.,  654-44-9126. 
Kempton.  Virgil  D.,  604-44-0728. 
Kendall.  Charles  E..  251-52-6323. 
Kennedy.  Russell  P.,  Jr.,  239-36-9558. 
Kenney,  Jack  W.,  622-38-9224. 
Kenslnger,  John  T..  164-30-7236. 
Kensok.  OrvUle  J..  602-40-2182. 
Kerby,  Michael  C,  124-28-7886. 
Kerr,  Arthur  D.,  130-30-8226. 
Kerr.  John  B.,  Jr.,  046-24-8100. 
Kerr.  Ted  D..  466-66-6610. 
Kersey.  George  A.,  Jr..  494-34-4878. 
Kershaw.  John  P..  132-28-1714. 
Kesklnen.  Kenneth  B..  292-34-0862. 
Ketchum.  Lowell  D.,  494-38-2092. 
Kldd.  James  W..  Jr..  266-64-8269. 
Kllgus.  Donald  W.,  382-12-6986. 
Kimball,  David  G..  516-46-1438. 
Kimball,  Prank  T.,  007-36-3961. 
Klmberly,  Floyd  V.,  211-28-9622. 
King.  Byron  W..  Jr..  467-48-6611. 
King.  Frederick  M..  178-28-7010. 
King.  John  J..  086-28-9234. 
Klngcaid.  Milton  D..  450-48-8007. 
Kingsbury.  William  C.  Jr..  658-44-6386. 
Kiplinger.  Keith  E.,  272-30-0654. 
Kirk.  John  H..  226-42-4797. 
Kirk.  Richard  C.  Jr..  398-32-4403. 
Klrtley.  Robert  L.,  215-34-2643. 
Kleperis.  John  V..  044-26-6767. 
Klingensmith.  Jed  H..  174-28-6807. 
Kllx.  Richard  T..  679-46-6948. 
Kluck.  William  G.,  560-44-0963. 
Klug,  Robb  P..  179-32-2320. 
Knapp.  Bobby  G..  447-34-6709. 
Knecht.  Ronald  J..  274-32-1719. 
Knese.  Paul  B..  498-40-9983. 
Knickerbocker,  SUnley  P.,  368-32-9230. 
Knight,  Gary  L.,  396-32-4407. 
Knight.  James  B.,  249-66-2693. 
Knox.  James  8.,  237-44-4970. 
Knudson.  George  H.,  Jr..  236-60-1033. 
Knutson.  Donald  E..  501-30-0811. 
Knutson.  Duane  E..  502-32-5932. 
Knutson.  Grin  I.,  484-32-6756. 
Koch,  Edwin  A.,  063-34-9566. 
Koch.  William  C,  Jr.,  030-24-7484. 
Koch,  Kllllam  G.,  610-36-6090. 
Koechle,  Edward  A..  354-28-4723. 
Koehne.  Robert  R..  326-30-4740. 
Koehnke,  Richard  K..  525-74-7634. 
Koemer,  Darrell  K..  609-40-3060. 
Kohut.  Joseph,  190-26-8907. 
Kolofske.  Bruce  P.,  104-26-4785. 
Kondra,  Vernon  J.,  632-34-3136. 
Konopka.  Robert  C.  366-38-7003. 
Koppen,  Eldridge  C,  Jr..  353-28-9459. 
Kormanik.  Joseph  D..  284-32-1262. 
Kornltzer,  William  J..  Jr..  008-26-1372. 
Korpak.  Albert  L.,  383-32-0166. 
Kort.  Byron  C.  507-44-7038. 
Kosovac,  Don  E.,  310-32-3792. 
Kowallk.  Walter  E.,  465-64-4417. 
Kozelka.  Robin  M..  330-28-6514. 
Kraus,  Jon  P.,  053-28-4932. 
Krause,  Frederick  A..  336-32-1923. 
Kravetz.  Howard  L..  360-28-2737. 
Krawetz.  Barton.  127-28-3467. 
Kressin,  Wolfgang  K.,  395-32-9869. 
Krieger,  Clifford  R  ,  565-56-1279. 
Krieger,  Edward  W..  325-32-8655. 
Kroenke,  Leon  J.,  508-36-5633. 
Krouse,  Kieth  E..  536-36-0392. 


Krueger.  Carl  B..  163-26-7388. 
Krueger.  Lorln  B..  U.  305-38-4413. 
KruU.  Larry  D..  638-30-1462. 
Kublak.  John  M..  396-30-5236. 
Kubin.  John  S..  466-56-6794. 
Kuhlman.  Charles  A.,  147-26-5081. 
Kulp.  Charles  G.,  Jr.,  239-36-7789. 
Kurowskl,  Wesley  M.,  196-30-1211. 
Kurtz.  Phillip  P.,  613-26-2109. 
Kurzenberger.  John  L..  261-54-2681. 
Kuster.  Ralph  L.,  Jr..  496-32-4123. 
Kutyna.  Donald  J  .  339-26-1936. 
Lacasse.  Joseph  W  .  573-44-1712. 
Lace.  William  H..  468-64-2861. 
Lachance.  Andre  L..  020-28-8613. 
Lackey.  Henry  P.,  348-26-9764. 
Ladd,  Edward  T.,  408-54-0396. 
Lady.  Richard  H..  Jr.,  411-54-4628. 
Laehr.  Arthur  E..  348-22-4434. 
Lagergren,  Frederick  G..  100-22-5017. 
Uilime.  Thomas  B..  017-28-7489. 
Lally.  Richard  H..  110-26-8233. 
Lambert.  Alfred  L..  527-54-3967. 
Lambert.  Luther  E..  236-50-0628. 
Lambert.  Wayne  W..  256-54-1663. 
Lamontagne.  Gaston  A..  250-58-3368. 
Lamping.  Neal  E..  463-52-6185. 
Lancaster.  Jim  P..  493-30-3272. 
Land,  Peter  A.,  239-62-1257. 
Landen,  Wayne  O..  520-36-0161. 
Landers.  Bobbie  J.,  463-54-0257. 
Landers.  Paul  E.,  Jr..  525-84-8724. 
Lane.  Peter  B.,  141-28-0766. 
Lange.  Paul  R..  563-48-6876. 
Langholtz.  Morton  A.,  095-30-0224. 
Langley.  Derwent.  Jr..  258-38-3447. 
Langlols.  Ronald  J..  030-34-9064. 
Langston,  Uoyd  H.,  252-44-0464. 
Langwell,  Donald  E.,  520-40-7042. 
Lanman,  Ronald  T..  405-46-4593. 
Lanphear.  Wayne  A.. 053-26-9 142. 
Lansdale.  Charles  K..  416-32-9900. 
Lapham.  George  B..  021-28-6387. 
Laplante.  Thomas  A.,  028-28-1265. 
Lapolt.  Thomas.  287-34-0466. 
Lapp.  Martin  P..  087-26-3705. 
Larimore.  William  H..  212-24-4076. 
Larlson.  Robert  J..  153-20-3615. 
Larson,  Eugene  L.,  396-38-0900. 
Larson.  George  W.,  Jr..  518-40-4194. 
Lasco.  Gerald  B..  299-24-7773. 
Lasley.  John  A.,  Jr.,  241-56-3546. 
Lauensteln.  Karl  P..  156-26-9892. 
Law.  Richard  F.,  362-32-2462. 
Lawell.  John  T..  310-38-6773. 
Lawson.  Donald  G..  441-30-1885. 
Lawton.  Timothy  O.,  083-28-2134. 
Lay.  Edward  L.,  158-30-6722. 
Lazarus,  Allan  R.,  316-34-7690. 
Leach,  Jack  A.,  522-42-9637. 
Leach.  Ray  D..  519-38-0888. 
Leachman.  WUliam  D..  308-38-0784. 
Leahy.  Rot)ert  G..  217-36-5005. 
Leathers.  Jackie  P..  338-32-9071. 
Lebar.  Thomas  J..  520-32-8797. 
Leblanc,  Lynn  L..  434-50-2961. 
Leclelr,  James  J.,  389-38-5475. 
Ledford.  Robert  E  .  278-30-0054. 
Lee,  Charles  S.,  185-28-7886. 
Lee.  Clarence  W..  454-48-5269. 
Lee.  James  A..  484-46-5768. 
Lee.  John  P..  011-24-2991. 
Lee.  Norman  W.,  Jr..  218-33-7361. 
Lefton.  Jerry  D.,  307-38-0116. 
Leger.  James  E..  139-28-7570. 
Lehigh,  Donald  L..  506-38-8358. 
Lehman.  Charles  A..  473-32-1976. 
Lehnertz.  David  K..  390-38-6478. 
Lebr.  Wayne  R.,  366-36-8254. 
Leimer,  Robert  C,  069-24-1570. 
Lemaster,  David  E..  448-40-6422. 
Lemon.  Robert  J..  478-42-2901. 
Lentz.  Owen  W..  444-42-0223. 
Leopard.  David  M..  248-58-5884. 
Lerandeau.  Robert  P..  001-24-1687. 
Lesher.  Neal  E  .  185-28-3590. 
Leskanlch.  Theodore.  201-24-6831. 
Leuck.  Frank  P..  534^34-9795. 
Leverette.  Robert  R..  437-44-8571. 
Levy.  Jeffrey  A..  120-32-8401. 
Lewark.  William  H.,  Jr.,  511-30-6909. 
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D.,  35^-28-1671. 
D..  488-34-3031. 
E.,  573-34-3507. 
F..  432-60-1983. 

K.,  Jr..  430-«0-5191. 
B  .  361-38-6360. 
C.  427-66-0504. 
H..  122-28-8686. 
Ur , 332-48-0173. 
James  J.,  146-34-0173. 
W..  381-34-0639. 
J.,  387-34-3109. 
H..  Jr.,  467-54-8378. 
W..  448-40-6500. 
D,  294-34-1001. 
Qeorge  E.,  226-56-4094. 

A.,  348-30-8293. 
L..  506-42-1280. 
F..  246-64-1430. 
iMkvld  R  .  122-28-8630. 

P..  Sr.,  269-28-5671. 

Orvllle  J..  487-38-3938. 

,[ohn  J.,  187-28-5474. 

A.,  233-48-6986. 

E.,  491-34-5300. 

P..  201-26-2353. 

M..  306-32-1144. 

W.,  Jr..  462-52-7668. 
T..  027-26-1188. 
L,  448-32-9161. 
L..  423-38-7291 
A.,  473-34-7703. 
J4hn  D  ,  Jr..  397-34-6697. 

577-50-2768. 
I>avld  P  ,  049-30-9413 
O.,  005-32-6206. 
E..  248-52-1000. 
W,  Jr.,  449-46-6663. 
^nest  B  ,  Jr  ,  425-80-8126. 
P .  340-30-8676, 
H.,  017-38-5230. 
J.,  190-30-2254. 
E..  274-34-2126. 
K..  139-28-2680. 
,  637-30-9988. 
P..  466-22-9180. 
K.,  501-28-7851. 
R,  456-54-5331 
M,  297-26-2558. 
..  402-46-8679. 
L..  515-42-2066 
..  302-30-6300. 
E.  260-60-3201. 
e  E . 252-58-0973 

J..  544-40-0669. 
T.,  295-32-9159. 
H.,  469-34-2728. 
es  F  ,  404-50-5689. 
C,  271-32-9017. 
ce  O.,  528-46-8173 
lam  A.,  546-46-6306. 

W.,  477-34-867B. 
C.  255-48-9642. 

W  ,  Jr..  302-34-3686. 
L  .  520-30-3143. 
William  H.,  398-32-9419. 
John  D.,  573-48-4117. 
Russell  R..  Jr.,  176-32-3613. 
Vincent  J..  223-46-4422. 
,  Wlllard  R  .  529-46-7996. 
R*derlc  D..  018-28-1715. 
Richard  L.,  519-34-9706. 
iillan  J.,  275-32-0853. 
Bruce  O  .  028-24-8471 . 
Richard  P  ,  019-28-2059. 
David  T.,  159-30-8598. 
L  ,  522-40-8896. 
I>onald  E.,  523-40-6408. 
571-48-9881. 
R.,  Jr  .  520-34-3242. 
S..  461-52-5957. 
Vincent.  146-34-2046. 
O..  634-36-6464. 
M ,  536-30-9320. 
M.,  Jr..  448-32-2782, 
Walter  A..  141-26-2910. 
Jr.,  313-26-«814. 
E..  403-40-2286. 
C4slmo  B  .  028-22-4947. 
rtmlnlc  L  .  070-22-4272. 
R.,  626-44-6086. 


,  Star  ley 
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Fri  ncls  , 

Kal 

Ro)erl 


Ro<  erlck 


,  Wlllli.m 
Arnold 


Manly.  James  H..  406-52-3817. 
Mannex.  Henry  R.,  649-36-8309. 
Manning,  Ervin  C.  411-46-1629. 
Manning.  John  F.,  412-48-9438. 
Manning,  John  M..  026-28-0146. 
Mannlon.  James  J..  001-20-7190. 
Manna.  Robert  A.,  545-44-7265. 
Manspeaker,  Oeorge  S  .  380-34-3332. 
Mantel,  John  E..  377-34-4310. 
Marano.  Franklin  A..  200-32-4780. 
Marclnlak.  John  J..  130-26-3364, 
Margen thaler.  Charles  R.,  329-30-2097. 
Marks.  Donald  L.,  285-32-3303. 
Marsh,  Mary  A.,  153-20-3518. 
Marsh.  Paul,  Jr..  439-60-3865. 
Marshall.  William  F.,  Jr..  249-48-7768. 
Martin.  Bobby  J,,  459-52-6232. 
Martin,  Edward  W..  476-32-4960. 
Martin.  Frank  K.,  134-30-0415. 
Martin.  James  H.,  617-38-4764. 
Martin.  James  R..  288-28-1988. 
Martin.  Jimmy  G..  456-46-3709. 
Martin.  John  L,.  296-32-9273. 
Martin.  Joseph  W..  Jr..  266-60-6266. 
Martin.  Paul  H..  403-46-7642. 
Martin,  Richard  A..  410-48-0604. 
Martin.  William  P.,  Jr.,  347-58-1360. 
Martlndale.  Charles  A..  425-74-1767. 
Martinson.  David  J.,  470-36-9389 
Masclola,  Mario  V.,  048-28-7715. 
Mason.  Jack  C,  Jr..  458-28-4706. 
Masslngale,  John  T..  Jr..  226-46-7658. 
Mastal.  Jerome  J.,  145-30-2708. 
Mathlson.  Richard  A.,  342-28-1231. 
Matlock.  Marcus  M..  Jr..  669-28-1114. 
Matthews,  Harrison  W.,  448-28-5971. 
Matthews.  Paul  M..  265-58-8214. 
Mauger.  Harold  A..  Jr..  262-40-2423, 
Maunz.  Wllbert  O..  116-26-5709. 
Maxwell.  Donald  J.,  301-28-4214. 
Maxwell,  Lowell  L.,  617-28-7326. 
Maxwell.  Richard  A.,  315-32-1053. 
May.  Charles  A.,  Jr..  679-46-2046. 
Maye.  Paul  A..  542-40-2474. 
Mayer,  Laurel  A.,  545-50-6628. 
Mayo.  Robert  E..  262-54-5842. 
Mays.  Glenn  E..  672-48-3999. 
McAdoo.  Raymond  C.  200-28-9771. 
McAndrews,  Charles  P.,  179-28-3273. 
McCabe,  Francis  X..  135-32-3826. 
McCall.  Oeorge  A..  026-30-8343. 
McCarron.  Thomas  J.,  021-28-9678. 
McCausland.  Roger  W.,  030-22-9898.' 
McClaren,  Kenneth  R..  612-30-6990. 
McCleskey.  James  L.,  621-62-2706. 
McCllntock.  Russel.  Jr..  446-28-3569. 
McCombs.  James  C.  205-24-8137. 
McCormack,  James  M  ,  392-40-2970. 
McCormack,  Thomsis  P..  459-38-3949. 
McCormlck.  David  E.,  307-38-4601. 
McCormlck,  Thomas  H..  236-64-7923. 
McCoy.  BUly  G..  462-64-1237. 
McCoy.  Ivy  J.,  Jr.,  438-46-3141. 
McCoy.  Robert  P..  303-38-9547. 
McCracken,    Hugh    D..    Jr.,    049-26-3703. 
McCracken.  James  D..  643-32-7059. 
McCuUough.  Donald  J.,  481-32-4848. 
McDanlel.  Norman  A.,  240-54-6377. 
McDonald,  Charles  C.  391-30-8426. 
McDonald.  Warren  R..  227-48-8906. 
McDowell,  Richard  E.,  626-56-3860. 
McEachern.  Paul  T.,  039-26-6360. 
McElhaney.  James  W..  253-48-8414. 
McEHroy.  Stephen  M..  202-32-3031. 
McParlane.  Peter  N..  580-01-9848. 
McGefee.  Jarrett  B..  Jr..  447-36-1845. 
McOlohon.  Robert  A.,  246-42-3587. 
McGrath.  Denis  P..  099-30-5109. 
McGregor,  Charles  R..  369-40-1195. 
Mclntyre.  James  W..  069-34-7932. 
McKean.  Joel  M.,  177-26-7379. 
McKean.  Kenneth  R.,  129-26-3876. 
McKenny.  John  S..  488-36-5896. 
McKenzle.  Jerry  L..  313-36-1703. 
McKessy.  John  D.,  077-30-7729. 
McKlnsey,  William  G.,  312-36-9658. 
McLellan,  Paul  C.  Jr.,  038-22-6175. 
McLendon,  Guyton  S.,  Jr,  260-50-8006. 
McLendon.  Larry  F..  465-54-0193. 
McManus.  Paul  E.,  034-26-3464. 
McMillan,  Prank  D..  098-32-4386. 


McMillan.  Raymond  V.,  240-42-2893. 
McNabb.  David  R.,  487-38-7640. 
McNeil.  Lawrence  P..  118-26-3115. 
McNeill,  Ken  B.,  609-30-4232. 
McNulty,  Leo  C,  191-20-6160. 
McQueen.  James  E.,  610-24-9667. 
McRaney,  Michael  P.,  425-80-0798. 
McWmiams.  John  R..  413-32-4711. 
McWllUams,  Robert  R..  520-36-6779. 
Mears.  Gary  H..  479-36-8868. 
Meer,  Martin  P.,  203-28-8220. 
Meier,  James  W..  300-34-0874. 
Melners,  Herman  P.,  Jr..  450-48-7891. 
Mellott,  Jerre  K.,  186-28-8966. 
Melvln.  Alan  W.,  508-40-8076. 
Menees,  James  S..  Jr..  267-44-7091. 
Mentzer.  Edward  L.,  302-30-6376, 
Mercer,  Marvern  M.,  266-42-9676. 
Merkl.  Eldred  D.,  423-44-0199. 
Merkle,  Edward  P.,  296-28-1599. 
Merrltt,  Norman  L..  205-26-7508. 
Messersmlth,  John  D..  229-46-4861, 
Messner,  Wayne  K..  115-28-7504. 
Metz.  Donald  C.  636-34-1839. 
Metzler.  PhlUp  L.,  Jr.,  624-44-8266. 
Meuse,  Barry  M.,  015-30-3137. 
Meyer.  Kenneth  V..  471-44-6038. 
Meyer.  Ross  L..  462-52-0141. 
Meyer.  WlUlam  C  .  208-28-7515. 
Mezzapelle.  Edward  A.,  087-30-5586. 
Mlchelsen,  Robert  S..  531-34-6739. 
Mlckelson.  William  P..  392-26-8696. 
Mlhura,  Max  L..  444-28-6106. 
Mlkl,  John  O.,  310-42-1083. 
Mlkus.  Vincent  J..  205-28-6250. 
Miles,  Burnley  L.,  221-20-9852. 
Miles,  Richard  A.,  166-30-9238. 
Miller.  Burton  T..  Jr.,  524-40-4606. 
Miller.  Craig  V..  485-34-6657. 
Miller.  Donald  L..  469-44-5210. 
Miller,  Donald  L.,  540-34-1856. 
Miller,  Oeorge  H..  274-36-3837. 
Miller.  John  C.  334-30-3030 
Miller.  Max  I.,  Jr..  243-52-6329. 
Miller,  Ralph  E.,  460-58-2204 
Miller,  Ronald  M.,  331-30-4841. 
Miller,  Walter  L  ,  449-64-1354. 
Miller.  Warren  L..  101-30-4690. 
MUlett.  Thomas  O.,  533-34-1616. 
Mllllgan,  Alexander  M.,  IV.  369-34-5091 
Mlllsap,  Luther  E..  462-20-3105. 
MUnes.  Richard  C.  II.  577-54-3902. 
Mlnear.  Leslie  H  .  Jr.,  569-40-1036 
Miner.  Norman  E.,  Jr.,  298-26-1534. 
Mlshou.  Edward  C  ,  Jr.,  438-50-0262. 
Mitchell,  Fred  C,  570-50-3897. 
Mitchell.  Jarrell  S  .  011-28-2202. 
Mitchell,  Jay  N..  525-66-1673. 
Mlynek,  Phillip  M.,  532-32-6028. 
Mock.  Robert  K..  063-26-3226. 
Moeller.  Theodore  G..  155-26-1816. 
Mohn,  William  T..  Jr.,  517-26-0803. 
Mohon,  Robert  W  ,  Jr..  428-66-1084. 
Mohr.  WlllUm  F .  Jr.,  403-46-9940 
Molr.  Lloyd  L..  Jr..  483-40-8881. 
Molina.  Ivan  A  .  461-58-0832. 
Molnar.  Lawrence  B..  281-24-3523 
Monclvalz.  Adolfo.  466-64-6089. 
Monroe,  Kenneth  J.,  138-32-7935 
Monroe.  Kent  M..  616-40-5189. 
Montague.  David  P.,  010-32-5756. 
Montavon,  Kent.  306-34-1346. 
Monteclno.  Allen  J.,  Jr..  436-48-0169. 
Montgomery,  Edwin  J..  Jr.,  155-26-5086. 
Montgomery.  Glen  D  .  453-48-6969. 
Montgomery.  Joe  L.,  259-44-5412. 
Montgomery,  Monte  D..  131-26-5276, 
Montgomery,  Robert  K.,  479-38-1203, 
Mooney,  Thomas  M.,  014-28-1228. 
Moore,  Billy  L..  241-68-1322. 
Moore.  Burton  R  ,  495-44-7514. 
Moore.  Charlie  B..  435-66-6626. 
Moore.  Donald  L..  462-62-7633. 
Moore.  Ernest  P.,  320-30-1068. 
Moore,  Eugene  A..  257-56-6082. 
Moore.  Paul  B  ,  Jr..  300-30-9068. 
Moore.  Richard  A.,  482-34-3991. 
Moore.  Richard  E  ,  381-24-6176. 
Moore.  Stephen  P.,  009-26 — 6761. 
Moorhous,  Dudley  M..  Jr.,  274-28-1239. 
Moorman.  Thomas  S.,  Jr.,  230-60-7746. 
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Mooy,  Olln  R.,  310-36-2650, 

Moraln,  Richard  W.,  290-32-O807. 

Moran,  Edward  J.,  347-24-2670. 

Moran,  Michael  A.,  349-26-6016. 

Morgan,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  227-36-1531. 

Morgan.  Joseph  D.,  Ill,  514-32-9040, 

Morgan,  Sam  P.,  Jr.,  235-52-8676. 

Morris.  Raymond  E..  510-28-8975. 

Morrow,  James  W.,  Jr.,  241-50-0712. 

Morthland.  Samuel.  275-28-1331. 

Morton,  Allan  W..  417-40-5279. 

Moser.  Robert  W..  003-28-5076. 

Moulton.  Philip  R.,  506-40-4164. 

Mouton.  Gerald  L.,  438-44-8895. 

Mueller.  Ernest  L.,  283-32-2884. 

Mulligan,  Michael  E..  544-40-0665. 

Mulligan.  Thomas  C,  268-32-1566. 

Mulllns.  Joe  R..  500-40-5496. 

Mund,  Harold  H,,  386-28-9362. 

Munechlka.  Ken  K  .  576-32-6923. 

Murphy,  Francis  R..  002-26-6752. 

Murphy,  James  R..  217-34-1133. 

Murphy.  James  R..  439-44-6649. 

Murphy,  Lawrence  J,.  390-32-6169. 

Murphy.  Patricia  M..  129-28-7363. 

Murphy,  Phillip  L.,  559-40-4428. 

Murphy.  Robert  L  ,  366-40-5841. 

Murphy.  Terry  D..  350-32-7476. 

Murphy.  William  J  .  561-54-5526. 

Murray.  Reginald  A..  244-46-2427. 

Murray.  William  L..  455-56-4379. 

Murtaugh.  John  K..  306-28-5206. 

Murtha.  James  R..  009-22-5096. 

Musselman.  Stephen  C.  370-36-1636. 

Musser,  SUnton  R.,  162-28-1687, 

Musson,  Thomas  A.,  284-32-7433, 

Mustico.  Richard  J  .  117-22-3912. 

Myer.  Jonathan,  121-28-4786. 

Myers,  Charles  W..  332-22-2039. 

Myers,  Dewltt  H..  164-28-7349. 

Myers,  Eugene  G.,  569-44-0768. 

Mvers,  Gene  O..  466-46-0002. 

Mvers,  George  P.,  204-28-3853. 

Myers,  James  T..  401-40-6387. 

Myers,  leroy  A..  302-30-4194. 

Myers,  Ronald  R.,  532-32-9043. 

Mvers,  William  A.,  429-72-8400, 

Nabors.  Jerry  H.,  417-40-330,'>. 

Nading.  Elvln  K.,  484-38-9009. 

Naeel,  John  P.,  252-52-5868 

Nagel,  Lester  E  .  288-32-0780. 

Nagel.  Richard  A..  Jr..  118-24-5170. 

Nance,  Francis  L.,  497-30-7729. 

Nations.  William  D  ,  427-52-9199. 

Nawrockl,  Edmund  A  ,  134-28-0893. 

Neal.  Harold  R..  313-32-3786. 

Neal,  James  W.,  423-40-9949. 

Needham,  Richard  C  ,  531-30-3759. 

Neel.  Charles  B  .  200-30-8948. 

Neeley,  Harold  D.,  254-,'=6-2963. 

Neff.  William  T..  294-30-5148. 

Neighbors,  Gary  L.,  364-32-7618. 

Nellson,  Herbert  E.,  260-64-9527. 

Nelson.  Charles  C.  Jr..  610-26-6991. 

Nelson.  Darwin  P.,  539-30--5959, 

Nelson,  Elmer  E.,  471-36-2139. 

Nelson,  Eric  B  .  071-28-3203. 

Nelson,  Fred  R.,  386-30-1662. 

Nelson.  Gordon  F..  530-20-3150. 

Nelson.  Haywood  B..  578-48-1215. 

Nelson.  James  A..  267-48-3623. 

Nelson.  Merle  A..  381-24-48*6. 

Nelson.  Michael  A..  560-46-.'=214. 

Nelson,  Richard  W..  544-38-5986. 

Nethercot,  Hubert  S  ,  509-32-3417. 

Neumann,  Nyle  C.  392-22-6093. 

Nevers,  Joseph  R.,  044-24-8806. 

Nevlns.  Joseph  K..  510-22-1327. 

Newcomb.  Sidney  H..  263-60-4498. 

Newell,  William  R.,  219-36-9851. 

Newman,  Russell  T.,  465-30-6022. 

Nichols,  Albert  P.,  406-38-7403. 

Nichols,  Josenh  P  .  529-38-1248. 

Nichols,    William   P.   J..    125-26-8339. 

Nlckla,  Ravmond  H.,  100-32-8144. 

Nlcoll.  Remo  J..  536-30-5276. 

Nielsen,  Charles  N..  113-30-7301, 

Nielson,  Merrill  G.,  528-52-l.'509. 

Nlelson,  Steve  W..  489-42-4326. 

Nlemantsverdrlet.  William  G..  304-36-8048. 

NlkuUa.  Paul  E..  492-28-9549, 


Nlles,  WlUlam  H.,  006-30-8894. 
Nlmmo,  Edward  H..  347-26-9481. 
Nlmmo,  Kenneth  R  .  482-30-8926. 
Nixon,  Howard  W.,  242-50-3914. 
Noack.  Bobby  R.,  463-48-5631. 
Noakes,  Richard  C.  224-40-5410. 
Nolen,  James  E..  Jr..  427-44-2435. 
Nordln.  Frederick,  R..  090-26-8595. 
Noren.  Clinton  L  .  329-30-2107 
Norman.  Dale  L.,  442-34-9964. 
Norman.  Murray  A  .  400-42-6160. 
Norman.  Robert  A  ,  097-28-7000. 
Norman.  Russell.  236-40-2827. 
Norman.  Warren  E.,  544-26-9941. 
Norrell,  Eddie  C,  248-58-«145. 
Norrls.  Thomas  E.,  323-30-4800. 
Norton,  Philip  F.,  218-30-8266. 
Norton.  Robert  A.,  336-24-6807. 
Nou.  Jurl  v..  154-24-6311. 
Nouss,  James  A.,  492-33-7497, 
Novak.  Bernard  M..  533-33-7054. 
Nowak.  Frederick  E..  036-28-8914. 
Nowak,  John  M.,  374-42-6339. 
Nugent,  James  A.,  436-54-6971. 
Nutt,  Donald  G.,  443-38-4421. 
Nylander.  Jon  C  ,  476-40-5606. 
Nymo.  Rolf  E..  392-32-4711 
Oakley,  Ronald  K.,  290-28-9686. 
OBerg.  Duane  C.  164-22-2900. 
OBerry,  Carl  G..  363-34-3273. 
O'Berst.  John  R..  151-26-9590. 
O'Brlan,  Thomas  M..  477-34-6240. 
03rlen.  DennU  J.,  044-24-7806. 
OBrlen,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  232-62-8036. 
Ockerman.    Donald   L.,   403-66-0331. 
OConor.  Richard  L.,  464-38-8136. 
OConnor,  Robert  K.,  184-24-1557. 
O'Donnell,  William  K  ,  168-22-3659. 
Oechsle.  Edward  H.,  494-32-1608. 
Oehme.  Chester  O.,  Jr..  071-26-9939. 
Oetlnger.  Revllo  R..  511-26-1740. 
Offer.  Edwin  R..  487-44-1512. 
OGrady.  Richard  E.,  486-44-4183. 
OJalehto.  Oeorge  D  ,  021-26-1744. 
OKeefe,  Timothy,  F  .  Jr.,  524-56-3032. 
Oldham,  Huel  J.,  660-46-9191. 
Oldnettle.  Eldon  P..  483-28-0216. 
Clear,  Richard  J  .  567-52-4439. 
Ollva,  Robert  J..  506-38-9992. 
Ollverl.  Robert  A..  071-28-0346. 
OUvlto.  Anthony  A.,  235-50-7189. 
Olmstead,  Freeman.  B.,  052-28-8638. 
Olsen,  Thomas  R..  462-44-7344. 
Olson,  Arthur  W.,  II.  502-30-2230. 
OUon.  Richard  L..  326-26-9220. 
Olson.  Wayne  A..  472-40-8937 
Olvera.  Jos;  J.,  661-54-2882. 
O'Mara.  Raymond  E..  149-32-1796. 
ONell,  Joseph  W..  020-24-6154. 
ONell,  Robert  E..  517-34-8745. 
O'Neill.  Dawson  R..  227-42-2096. 
ONelll,  John  P.,  478-40-1492. 
Ordea,  Diane  E..  091-28-9098. 
ORear,  Earl  N..  482-38-4437. 
Ollouke,  William  R..  Jr.,  437-50-4421. 
Orr,  Paul  J.  G,.  308-38-1675. 
Orr,  Robert  L.,  454-58-3283, 
Orslnl.  Richard   A..  037-24-8568 
Osbom.  Richard  D..  302-28-6382. 
Osborne.  Edward  W..  230-30-7022. 
Osborne,  William  R.,  347-26-7184. 
Osgood.  James  D..  Jr.,  003-28-0929. 
OShauehnessy,   Gary   W..   121-28-0703. 
Ostovich.  Theodore.  296-28-3013. 
Osuchowskl,  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  211-28-0086. 
Oswald,  lamont  J.,   195-28-6898 
Othllng,  WlUlam  L.,  Jr..  280-28-7998 
Ott.  Franklin  D..  519-32-6009. 
Owen.  Tofle  M  .  Jr..  426-78-0726. 
Oyler,  Duane  E.,  446-30-5844. 
Ozgo,  Thomas  W  .  201-24-8483. 
Paganl.  Albert  L  .  085-28-4337. 
Page.  Aaron.  233-48-9916. 
Page.  WlUlam  P.  H.,  241-46-4282. 
Palva.  Vlrgll  J.,  047-26-0302. 
Palko.  Edmund  P..  174-24-4690. 
Palmer.  Albert  W..  044-28-5639. 
Palmer,  John  A..  296-28-9722. 
Palmer,  WUliam  D„  490-38-4629. 
Palmier,  Patrick  A.,  168-22-8696. 


Pang.  Frederick  F.  Y..  575-36-1842. 
Pantle.  William  8.,  188-28-1152. 
Parker,  David  O..  093-26-8089. 
Parker.  Truman.  466-58-1506. 
Parrlsh,  Roger  K.,  344-30-8060. 
Parsons,  Larry  D.,  613-32-6017. 
Parsons.  Wallace  E.,  460-64-6684. 
PasUn,  Harvey  M..  073-32-7770. 
Patchett,  Ronald  D.,  081-32-7349. 
Patrick.  Robert  B..  296-28-8825. 
Patterson.  Douglas.  516-34-5973. 
Patterson.  Thomas  J..  423-50-6436. 
Patton,  David  D.,  415-62-4055. 
Patton,  James  P.,  610-34-6689. 
Paul,  Herbert  D.,  208-26-0345. 
Paul,  Richard  D.,  019-28-7436. 
Paulson,  Robert  L.,  373-36-9123. 
Pavlch.  Michael  D..  628-52-6939. 
Pavlk,  Alvln  L.,  479-40-3107. 
Pawlak,  Harry  J.,  Jr.,  167-26-2836. 
Paxton.  Pat  R..  288-34-9378. 
Payne,  Edward  D..  624-38-0493. 
Peacock.  George  H.,  261-60-3792. 
Peaslee,  James  R.,  076-32-8669. 
Feat,  Randall  C,  329-28-3055. 
Peck,  David  W.,  148-28-2473. 
Pedersen,  CUfford  W..  616-34-3627. 
Pelrolo.  Ernest  C,  293-34-8691. 
Peltam,  WlUlam  J.,  348-26-0845. 
Pellni,  Louis  V..  319-28-7269. 
Pelzer,  James  L..  525-64-6781. 
Pence,  Lawrence  E.,  284-34-0873. 
Pennlman.  David  S.,  001-28-2913. 
Pentz,  Russell  H..  074-24-5772. 
Peoples,  Ronnie  C,  414-66-9377. 
Perlcola,  Raymond,  008-26-4378. 
Perrltano,  Frank  R  ,  055-26-4289. 
Perry,  Jobn  L..  512-30-6381. 
Perry,  Joseph  J.,  116-24-3011. 
Perry!  Sandra  J.,  072-30-8996. 
Pestrlchella,  Alexander  A.,  139-28-3268. 
Peters,  Charles  R.,  617-38-2469. 
Peterson,  Don  L..  538-32-3396. 
Peterson,  Richard  A..  Jr..  636-32-'l343. 
Peterson,  Roy  W..  521-48-2781. 
Petry.  Jack  R.,  299-30-9992. 

Pfelffer,  Charles  A..  298-28-3317. 

Pfelffer,  Larry  C  272-30-7798. 

Pflumm.  BasU  H..  315-36-3785. 

Phares.  Norman  R.,  307-36-4862. 

Phllbrlck,  Carleton  R,.  364-40-2192. 

Phillips,  Glenn  K.,  302-30-7272. 

PhlUlps,  John  D.,  431-62-2798. 

PhlUlps,  WUUam  P..  458-46-3376. 

Plcht.  Robert  B..  504-30-5533. 

Pickens,  WUUam  E.,  ni,  418-56-5828. 

Pierson,  Richard  A..  013-26-8647. 

PlUpowskyJ.  SerhlJ.  229-46-7644. 

PlUet,  Frederick  A.,  471-38-0436. 

Plnckney,  Scott  S.,  532-36-3119. 

Pink,  Gordon  S.,  081-32-8641. 

Plnsky,  David  H.,  137-30-1609. 

Piper.  Mahlon  L..  482-30-0839. 

Pitt.  Robert  W.,  358-26-B908. 

Plttman,  Wayne  C.  Jr..  426-77-5190. 

Pltzer,  Lee  R.,  500-30-3801. 

Place  Hubert  C.  337-30-0618. 

Place!  Stephen  B..  662-44-0641. 

Planchon,  Auguste  J..  001-30-9708. 

Plummer.  Donald  G.,  542-34-4983. 

Plutt,  PhlUlp  E..  521-36-8365. 

Pochop,  Harold  D..  504-44-9171. 

Polrler,  John  T.,  080-26-1360. 

PoUock,  Robert  G..  522-44-9965. 

Pomeroy.  Charles  W.,  227-46-7912. 

Pons.  Gabriel  A.,  061-28-3420. 

Pontius.  Earl  A.,  303-36-5893. 

Poole.  James  C  Jr.,  418-48-0597. 

Poorman,  Donald  L.,  527-38-7222. 

Porciello.  Charles  B.,  290-28-9694. 

Porter.  John  P..  532-34-8476. 

Porter,  Rogers  A.,  561-42-6095. 

Porter.  WlUlam  J..  373-34-9295. 

Posey.  Milton  L.,  433-62-1378. 

Post.  Donald.  058-28-4626. 

Pound.  Merrltt  B  .  Jr  .  254-48-0010. 

Povllus,  WUUam  R..  331-34-4663. 

Powell,  CecU  W.,  455-58-3031. 

Powell.  David  H..  124-26-8169 

Powell.  Fumey.  Jr.,  246-48-0288. 

Powers,  David  S..  415-54-5913. 
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Powers,  Sfinley  W.,  485-64-2134. 
Prater,  Ronald  P..  350-28-8587. 
Prather,  oirk  C  526-36-0268. 
Pratz.  Jaiies  A.,  361-24-9898. 
Preston,  (iarles  R.,  279-24-6432. 
Prlbus,  Glfenn  P.,  120-30-1156. 
Price,  BUlf  P.,  421-46-7718. 
Price.  Johii  C.  531-34-3991. 
Price.  Rlciard  R..  293-30-4907. 
Price,  Wlliam  T..  UI.  513-32-2413. 

il  E.,  380-24-5253. 

oyt  L..  Jr..  411-56-7641. 

Ilctor  A..  Jr..  549-46-9967. 

lames  L.,  II,  446-36-6093. 
las  S..  532-30-1699. 

Jerry  C,  243-56-1471. 

lllchard  L.,  519-34-2848. 

^bert  E..  394-32-1318. 
Charles  S..  271-34-5491. 
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Prince,  Ne 
Prlndle, 
Prosper, 
Provlnes, 
Pugh.  Th<J 
Pulllum, 
Purdum. 
Purves, 
Purvlancei 

Pyne,  Fra^k  B.,  224-48-4249. 
Qulnlan.  Michael  J..  475-38-6475. 
Qulst,  Beiiard  W.,  470-38-1494. 
Rabe.  Waljter  J.,  405^-40-7624. 
Radder,  piul  E.,  Jr.,  276-28-8263. 
Radeker.  Walter  S.,  III.  277-34-6211. 
Rader,  Jo|n  R.,  528-50-2605. 
Ramirez,  Enrique  H..  580-44-6681. 
Ramsay,  Allan  C,  002-26-4674. 
Randall.  Horace  J..  411-48-1421. 
Randall.  WlUlam  V.,  105-20-0748. 
Randazzo]  Richard  J.,  227-48-8483. 
Rankin,  I%ul  L.,  Jr.,  422-34-4811. 
Ranklne,  flobert  R..  Jr..  333-28-6974. 
Rans,  Doniftld  L..  316-34-6754. 
RasmusseJ.  Robert  A.,  462-40-8691. 
Rasmusent  Robert  D.,  512-34-5902. 
Ratledge,  iBobby  J.,  241-50-0287. 
Ratner,  George  H.,  069-32-0152. 
Kausch,  B  ussell  R.,  277-24-2689. 
Ravettl,  LduIs  R,  545-44-3488. 
RawUngs,  Peter  E..  281-26-4620. 
Ray,  Jam(  s  S.,  266-40-6295. 
Ray,  Nell  O.,  210-28-1234. 
Raymond.  Richard  A.,  101-28-1338. 
Rebtoy.  I>)nald  L.,  374-30-7832. 
Rech.  Adam,  341-30-6077. 
Record,  Jimes  F.,  305-38-5938. 
Records.  Jerry  L.,  310-36-7675. 
Rector.  W  Ulam  K.,  Jr.,  236-48-4951. 
Redd.  Praik  J  ,  629-38-4354. 
Redenbaclier.  Leon  R.,  307-32-4470. 
Redlcan   lldward  C,  021-24-1456. 
Reed,  Charles  W.  521-38-1898. 
Reed,  Davd  C,  555-48-9953. 
Reed,  David  E  ,  099-28-9666. 
Reed,  GerUd  P.,  062-28-5562. 
Reed,  Harsld  W.,  402-46-1417. 
Reed.  James  M.,  Jr  .  383-34-2461. 
Rees,  Cllflard  H..  Jr..  509-38-2122. 
Reese.  William  D  ,  546-44-1923. 
Reeves,  Jchn  M.,  496-38-2818. 
Reeves.  Ruymond  J.,  Jr.,  230-50-6315. 
Regenharilt,  John  D.,  499-32-2644. 
Relchert.  Robert  A..  298-32-2663. 
Reld,  Richard  G.,  227-44-0037. 
Reld.  Robert  D.,  579-48-589J. 
Relff,  Ken  neth  R  ,  280-32-6698. 
Reining,  Robert  R  ,  Jr.,  577-44-3223. 
Relnke.  Eiirl  R.,  Jr.,  496-28-1655. 
Relnman.  Robert  A.,  151-28-5470. 
Relther.  Vrinslow  E..  123-30-0677. 
Remey,  R  )bert  A.,  443-32-8789. 
Remson.  ,  ack  O.  423-38-0182. 
Reynolds.  James  W..  402-40-9121. 
Reynolds.  John  C,  382-36-8183. 
Reynolds.  Jon  A.,  194-30-7566. 
Reynolds.  Phillip  L.,  486-42-0784. 
Rhodes.  Eddie  L..  279-30-4650. 
Rhodes,  J  imes  M.,  Jr.,  505-38-3393. 
Rhodes,  Thomas  K.,  313-36-6407. 
Rhoten.  Ellly  J..  524-40-6306. 
Rhyne,  Rl  chard  O.,  250-48-6652. 
Rice.  Nonnan  L..  281-26-0621. 
Rich,  Dor  aid  W.,  487-38-7297, 
Rich,  Johi  C,  441-34-6764. 
Richards,  Jerry  D  ,  430-64-1548. 
Richards,  Jerry  W,  110-30-2237, 
Richards.  Mark  R.,  564-32-7825. 
Richards.  Raymond  Q.,  120-26-5601. 
Richards,  WlUlam  L.,  525-70-7022. 


RlchardB,  WlUlam  L..  273-30-3371. 
Richardson,  Jimmy  A.,  249-68-3190. 
Rlchey,  Charles  W.,  Jr..  272-30-7411, 
Riddle.  George  M.,  243-S8-9140. 
Rldgway.  Charles  Z.,  Jr.,  451-60-3602. 
Rldolfl,  Richard  R.,  143-26-6374. 
Rlebe.  Harry  J.,  Jr..  046-30-7227. 
Rlebesehl.  Edward  H.,  472-30-3033. 
Rlgg,  Donald  A..  643-36-0134. 
Rlngenbach,  Paul  T.,  096-28-2920. 
Rlngley.  Thomas  L.,  620-43-3479. 
Rlopel.  Francis  D.,  038-26-8464. 
Rltenour,  John  D.,  227-22-0491. 
RlTera,  Danny,  658-62-6399. 
Rivers.  James  W„  Jr..  251-62-4557. 
Roach.  James  H..  413-42-4886. 
Roberson,  Charles  E.,  366-30-6862. 
Roberson,  Paul  L.,  566-56-4803. 
Roberson,  RusseU  L..  344-48-9467. 
Robert,  Edmund  L.,  003-24-7108. 
Roberts,  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  433-44-1053. 
Roberts,  Franklin  D,.  668-48-0093. 
Roberts,  John  E.,  Jr.,  410-63-1484. 
Roberts.  John  R.,  496-36-7998. 
Roberts.  Kenneth  A.,  313-30-4413. 
Roberts.  Matt  A.,  in,  404-43-3397. 
Roberts.  PhUlp  T..  361-52-0454. 
Roberts.  WUbur  E..  229-46-1999. 
Robertson,  George  S.,  in,  215-33-6140. 
Robertson,  Jlmmle  R.,  234-52-4033. 
Robertson,  Malcolm  B.,  390-28-2349. 
Robertson,  Marlon  D.,  Jr..  241-50-7239. 
Robinson.  Paul  K..  Jr..  302-32-1236. 
Robinson,  Peter  D.,  377-40-7917. 
Robinson,  WUUam  T.,  008-38-7970. 
Roche.  James  E.,  136-36-0439. 
Rockstad.  Jon  G.,  397-32-1943. 
Roddahl.  Vem  A.,  472-30-9958, 
Rodriguez,  Robert,  366-48-6433. 
Rodrleuez,  Victor  B..  128-28-4414. 
Roe,  David  H..  613-40-6135. 
Roe.  Roland  H.,  318-36-0016. 
Roeder,  David  M.,  397-36-7349. 
Roescher,  Prank  A.,  267-50-0577. 
Roetclsoender.  Robert  J.,  637-32-9306. 
Roff,  Thomas  D.,  526-72-9185. 
Rogers,  Alan  V.,  411-62-9465. 
Rogers,  Harry  K.,  Jr.,  405-28-9236, 
Rogers,  James  H.,  459-32-3071. 
Rogers,  Joe  N.,  445-36-1089. 
Romero,  George  A.,  455-60-8978. 
Roof,  Robert  L.,  464-48-1620. 
Roose,  Eugene  J.,  313-38-6763. 
Root,  John  M.,  003-26-3698. 
Rosholt,  Wayne  V.,  473-34-6083. 
Ross,  Eugene  E.,  159-30-1415. 
Ross,  Ronald  D.,  010-28-5189. 
Roth,  Fredrlc  E.,  536-28-1890. 
Rothsteln,  Ralph  S..  137-28-1594. 
Rounds,  Gordon  M.,  544-44-8177. 
Rountree,  William  W.,  in,  148-22-2625. 
Rousey.  James  E.,  247-58-8960. 
Royer,  Erllnd  O.,  516-42-2897. 
Roysdon,  Douelaa  A.,  263-60-4313. 
Ruark,  Robert  W.,  146-26-6046. 
Ruble,  George  L.,  234-56-7616. 
Rudolph.  Gerald  T  ,  470-34-3181. 
Rung,  Richard  A.,  095-20-7526. 
Runge,  Larry  J.,  488-38-1509. 
Runge.  Norman  H.,  506-36-8143. 
Running,  Ronald  N.,  517-44-5730. 
Ruple,  Marlon  T.,  Jr.,  250-48-4965. 
Rush,  John  E,,  388-28-9164. 
Rush,  Thomas  A.,  403-40-3122. 
Rush,  Thomas  J.,  131-28-4242. 
Russell,  Horace  L.,  242-46-7875. 
Russell,  Kenneth  E.,  113-24-0022. 
Ruth,  Alfred  E.,  Jr.,  557-36-3431. 
Rutherford,  Robert  L,  454-52-7491. 
Rutledge,  John  K.,  445-38-2748. 
Rutter,  Joseph  G.,  360-32-8258. 
Ruud,  Paul  G.,  468-34-8297. 
Ryan,  Arthur  R.,  566-40-4649. 
Ryan.  Glen  A.,  0.'^9-28-7280. 
Ryan.  James  H.,  066-28-4857. 
Ryan,  James  M.,  143-26-9972. 
Ryan,  Martin  J.,  Jr.,  173-30-4022. 
Ryan,  Michael  E.,  505-54-9889. 
Sabln,  Joseph  A.,  087-30-7769. 
Sailer,  Allen  J.,  501-46-3821. 
Salmlnen,  James  E.,  067-32-8311. 


Salvadore,  John  J„  193-30-0284. 
Sample,  Robert  W„  Jr.,  318-34-3279, 
Samuel.  Wolfgang.  W.  E.,  523-40-0334. 
Samulskl,  Paul  E.,  123-30-3949. 
Sanchez.  John  P.,  670-32-7203. 
Sanchez,  Joseph  R.,  526-68-9289. 
Sand,  Robert  B.,  360-26-0890. 
Sandercock,  Richard  A..  480-38-6645. 
Sandler,  Donald  T,.  109-2^6477. 
Sanford,  WUUam  W.,  267-44-6266. 
Saravo,  James  V.,  038-22-6302. 
Sauerbrel,  MerrUl  A.,  Jr.,  009-22-4663. 
Saunders,  Thomas  H.,  257-42-1979. 
Savage,  Walter  E.,  567-44-2658. 
Sawyer,  Allan  C,  072-30-0444. 
Sawyer,  Donald  W.,  Jr.,  379-34-4683. 
Sawyer,  Keith  N.,  527-60-2970. 
Scanlon,  Thomas  D.,  219-30-7905. 
Scarff,  James  P.,  Jr.,  232-50-7397. 
Scarplno,  Carmen  T„  056-28-2252, 
Schaaf,  Jerry  C,  312-36-1413, 
Schaefer,  Charles  A..  487-38-1888, 
Schafer,  James  R.,  612-36-9318. 
Schafer,  John  V.,  Jr.,  236-62-0167. 
Schafl,  WUUam  J.,  501-30-9553. 
Schaffers,  Joseph  J.,  086-28-6170. 
Schannep,  Robert  N.,  557-42-8368, 
Schaum,  Craig  O.,  476-38-1881. 
Schehr,  Richard  R„  296-30-1036. 
Scheldel,  Paul  N.,  643-38-4087. 
Scheldeman,  Elton  D.,  515-28-4126. 
Scheldt,  John  C.  Jr.,  127-26-6468. 
Schell.  Roger  R..  516-46-7412. 
Soheltens.  Ronald  K.,  501-30-3207. 
Schlchtle.  Casper  J.,  Jr.,  509-38-0963. 
Schick,  Donald  L.,  512-40-1674, 
Schler,  WUUam  E.,  480-50-9183. 
Schlra.  John  A..  Jr.,  278-38-3192, 
Schmidt,  Thomas  B.,  460-42-4433. 
SchmoU,  Ross  v.,  129-28-1640. 
Schmucker,  Franz,  347-28-7666. 
Schneider,  Benjamin  P.,  Jr..  483-34-2643. 
Schneider,  John  R.,  510-38-4097, 
Schoeppner,  John  P.,  Jr..  196-30-6780. 
Schramm,  Wayne  E.,  604-30-6750. 
Schrltter,  Robert  W.,  442-38-9278. 
Schultz,  Sterling  E..  527-42-3131. 
Schwank,  Jock  C,  H..  478-40-0238. 
Schwartz.  Ray  D..  210-30-0349. 
Schwartz,  Raymond  G.,  478-44-1646. 
Schwartz,  Robert  V.,  348-30-4756. 
Schwarzeneach,  Roger  J.,  485-40-7942. 
Schwehm,  Paul  J.,  137-28-4348, 
Schwelgerdt,  David  H..  336-30-8041. 
Sclble,  Robert  H.,  Ill,  212-34-3242. 
Sclples,  Francis  J.,  398-22-7049. 
Scofleld,  Richard  M.,  026-28-8454. 
Scogglns.  WUton  E..  245-36-9010. 
Scott,  David  W.,  383-36-0740. 
Scott,  Hanson  L.,  525-80-3614. 
Scott,  Taylor  G.,  427-88-1402. 
Scrafford.  Richard  E.,  179-26-5824. 
Scuderl,  Richard.  131-30-2830. 
Seagroves,  Jean  C,  346-22-3822. 
Seals,  Billy  R.,  441-30-1806. 
Searock,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  571-48-9836. 
Seastrom,  Dale  E.,  531-36-3348. 
See,  Dennis  R..  406-44-6423. 
Seebode,  Thomsis  P.,  410-50-3015. 
Seegmlller,  David  W.,  528-46-8012. 
Seely.  John  C.  473-36-0593. 
Seh,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  073-28-6805. 
Sellers,  Lester  H.,  031-28-1048, 
Selph,  James,  525-88-1586, 
Selzer,  Pranklyn  J.,  286-32-2355. 
Serger,  Peter  E.,  251-54-1673. 
Serur,  John,  468-66-8103. 
Serventl,  James  R.,  662-44-0219. 
Sexton,  John  N.,  349-22-9564. 
Sexton,  Richard  R.,  552-46-3932. 
Shackelford,  BUly  P.,  453-54-1342. 
Shall,  Paul  J.,  Jr.,  166-30-7616. 
Shanahan,  Joseph  P.,  483-32-8123. 
Sharp,  Bradford  L.,  570-26-6319. 
Sharp,  James  C,  466-52-0647. 
Shaw,  Christopher  C,  Jr.,  569-46-8004. 
Shaw,  John  R.,  451-48-7458. 
Shea,  David  J.,  059-30-4784. 
Shearer,  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  224-64-7379. 
Shearln,  David  R.,  413-54-9067. 
Sheats,  Denton  E.,  440-36-4692. 
Sheets,  Gary  D,.  605-38-3323. 
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Sheldon,  Lyndon  L.,  482-24-5389. 
Shellenberger.  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  081-32-5576. 
Shelley,  Zack,  H.,  Jr..  261-54-5519. 
Shelton,  Harold  A.,  515-20-9929. 
Shelton  Richard  L.,  277-30-6022. 
Sherlock,  Daniel  J.,  137-30-0454. 
Sherman,  Vincent  J.,  059-30-1167. 
Sherman,  WUey  Jr.,  564-54-0445. 
Sherman,  WUUam  B.,  046-24-1233. 
Shelffert,  John  B.,  118-26-1457. 
ShlUoutt,  Ronald  L.,  558-46-9733. 
Shinn,  Thomas  W.,  428-62-3516. 
Shirley.  Graham  E..  425-80-2406. 
Shockey,  Samuel  H.,  Jr..  190-24-8446. 
Shoemaker,  Alan   M.,   115-30-0866. 
Shuler,  EUle  G.,  Jr.,  249-50-1947. 
Shults,  John  N..  336-30-8810. 
Shumate,  Arthur  K.,  262-44-8384. 
Shumway,  Elwyn  D.,  540-42-7817. 
Siau,  Francis  L.,  Ill,  249-60-6680. 
Slckenberg»r,  WUUam  L.,  522-38-8137. 
Sldletsky,  James  J.,   137-32-9800. 
Sleverlson,  John  F.,  234-50-6314. 
Slferd,  Raymond  E.,  273-34-1141. 
Signet,  Paul  A.,  032-26-3924. 
Slkes,  Jackie  E.,  255-48-8604. 
Simmons,  Ross  W.,  537-30-1468. 
Simmons,  Warren  L.,  118-32-9065. 
Simons,  Charles  B.,  159-28-7524. 
Simpson,  Charles  G.,  411-58-1395. 
Simpson,  Ora  L  ,  Jr.,  268-28-7118. 
Sims,  Robert  L.,  342-28-0239. 
Sims,  William  R.,  405-42-4730. 
Sinclair,  Jerry  L.,  247-52-0069. 
Sinclair,  Timothy  A.,  412-70-2688. 
Sinclair,  Waymon  L.,  453-44-9075. 
Singer,  Ronald  M.,  068-30-6225. 
Slnnott,  Gilbert  J.,  III.   100-28-6222. 
Slpple,  Oarryl  C,  406-50-4108. 

Sirotnak,  Eugene,  J.,  169-24-3042. 
Slstrunk,  Harold  M.,  426-68-3893. 

Slstrunk.  WlUlam  H.,  426-82-3505. 
Slum.  WlUlam  D.,  Jr.,  372-38-1292. 

Skanchy.  Thomas  C  528-50-2265. 

Skinner,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  467-60-7005. 

Skinner,  Eleanor  L.,  328-16-3072. 

Skoglund,  Rodney  A.,  521-38-8318. 

Skovgaard,  Richard  A.,  065-32-7597. 

Slafkosky,  Alexander  R..  184-28-6239. 

Sleeper.  Edward  B..  006-32-0740. 

SUnkard.  John  D..  314-36-6303. 

Sloan   Charles  P    Jr.,  279-34-9413. 

Sloan,  Peter  L.,  009-24-5045. 

Slocum,  John  M.,  524-40-7843. 

Slowey.  Richard  J..  158-28-2625. 

Slye,  Richard  H.,  219-34-7860. 

Smiley.  Kenneth  S..  Jr..  137-22-6159. 

Smith,  Albert  H.,  Jr.,  224-40-3917. 

Smith.  Allan  T..  169-30-0104. 

Smith,  Bobby  D.,  259-36-1311. 

Smith,  carl  D.,  460-30-3175. 

Smith,  Clarence  R.,  202-20-0375. 

Smith,  Clark  R.,  174-24-0333. 

Smith,  Colin  A.,  456-48-0111. 

Smith,  Donald  C,  442-34-9390. 

Smith.  Donald  E..  640-38-6813. 

Smith.  Douglas  L.,  534-34-1880. 

Smith,  Eric  E.,  141-28-2830. 

Smith.  Frank  M.,  436-50-4463. 

Smith,  Frederic  H.,  HI,  084-26-6839. 

Smith.  Gerald  J..  200-26-1365. 

Smith.  Harold  C.  248-48-1629. 

Smith,  Jeff  W„  422-36-0060. 

Smith,  Jerry  A.,  265-54-1805. 

Smith,  Jerry  B.,  522-18-9806. 

Smith,  Jerry  E.,  467-48-0533. 

Smith,  John  S.,  IH,  257-50-9193. 
Smith,  Larry  L.,  544-38-3034. 
Smith,  Leo  W..  n,  480-38-3800. 

Smith,  Monroe  T.,  264-34-1200. 
Smith,  Paul  G.,  446-26-6546. 
Smith,  Peter  B.,  398-32-9367. 
Smith,  Philip  E.,  356-30-8708. 
Smith,  Quentln  C,  082-30-4137. 
Smith.  Richard  D.,  448-38-9196. 
Smith,  Richard  W.,  311-34-6562. 
Smith.  Robert  O.,  489-34-9810. 
Smith,  Robert  W.,  544-38-1817. 
Smith,  Rodger  W,  460-60-0367. 
Smith,  Roger  C.  135-28-3950. 
Smith,  Roger  J..  271-30-4692, 


Smith,  Stanley  O.,  228-52-0048. 
Smith,  Wayne  O.,  Jr.,  464-54-8044. 
Smith,  Weston  T.,  284-32-2365. 
Smith,  William  K..  210-24-7838. 
Smith,  WUUam  R.,  Jr.,  186-30-9271. 
Smulczenskl,  Lawrence  A.,  202-26-6432 
Snead,  Jonathan  H.,  024-26-1387. 
Sneeder,  William  H.,  204-28-0525. 
Snider,  Baxter  P.,  309-40-3333. 
Snipes,  Conway  G.,  256-52-5106. 
Snoreck,  Harry  P..  360-24-1477. 
Snow,  William  M.,  Jr.,  258-44-8733. 
Snyder,  Arnold  L.,  Jr.,  230-48-7930. 
Snyder,  Donald.  168-28-8935. 
Snyder,  James  M.,  500-38-5082. 
Soder,  Ludwlg  A.,  345-28-1218. 
Solomon,  Edward  C,  105-28-0956. 
Solt,  Richard  C,  166-30-8776. 
Soper,  W.  J.,  120-26-9841. 
Sorensen.  Neal  G.,  528-44-7234. 
Sorensen,  Roger  A.,  475-46-0189. 
Spacy,  WUUam  L..  310-34-1381. 
Sparks.  Gordon  L.,  022-28-7275. 
Sparks,  WlUlam  L.,  520-34-1439. 
Spear,  John  W.,  481-38-8604. 
Speed,  Thomas  J.,  Ill,  462-52-2203. 
Spencer,  Gary  K.,  529-34-9717. 
Spezia,  Jlmmle  V..  534-32-8072. 
Spiers.  Joseph  K,  242-54-4404. 
SpUlers.  Jack  C.  247-40-5100. 
Splvey.  Lonnie  R..  463-40-8814. 
Spohn,  Gary  E.,  535-32-8494. 
Spoone,  John  P.,  Jr.,  230-40-3347. 
Sprague,  Nelson  J.,  042-26-4264. 
Spurlin,  Harold  O..  451-60-8894. 
Squires,  John  M.,  114-28-2234. 
Stachelczyk,  Victor  S.,  041-30-6463. 
Stachurskl,  Richard  J.,  120-30-9828. 
Stallings,  WUUam  T.,  466-14-8181. 
Stallworth.  WlUett  R.,  467-62-6879. 
Stamant,  Anthony  L.,  562-48-1386. 
Stambaugh,  WlUlam  S.,  176-32-2596. 
Stanford.  Edwin  L..  302-28-8191. 
Stanlslav.  Rudolph  J..  460-84-4764. 
Stanley,  Roy  M.,  II,  324-32-0786. 
Stapleton,  Joseph  K.,  266-50-1036. 
Starr.  Jack  E.,  426-58-8635. 
Staten.  James  D.,  490-34-7864. 
Staten,  Kenneth  E.,  521-52-2702. 
Staud,  John  J.,  Jr.,  298-32-1422. 
St   Clair,  Gilbert  K.,  384-36-0319. 
Stebblns,  Charles  P.,  235-56-9891. 
Steen,  Joe  R.,  465-54-6071. 
Steeves,  Richard  A.,  470-38-1938. 
Steinlnger,  Warren  L.,  Jr.,  579-52-2310. 
StelnmUler,  James  E.,  497-30-9206. 
Stell,  John  R.,  080-26-2936. 
Stephens,  Seth  H.,  Jr.,  507-40-8959. 
Stephenson,  Gorham  B..  243-52-4835. 
Stephenson.  RusseU  O.,  226-46-4887. 
Sterrett,  Charles  R..  18^26-2396. 
Stevens,  Donald  D.,  326-32-8612. 
Stevens,  Merlin  P.,  482-38-7206. 
Stewart,  Albert  O.,  561-44-4808. 
Stewart,  George  R.,  194-24-7118. 
Stewart,  Glenn  L.,  301-30-2421. 
Stewart,  Harold  M.,  443-36-1439. 
Stewart,  James  M.,  220-42-9025. 
Stewart.  John  J..  500-32-1240. 
Stewart.  Sam  P..  423-38-2407. 
Stewart.  WUUam  P.,  523-40-2791. 
StUes,  Dennis  W.,  318-36-0406. 
StUea,  Roger  E.,  395-28-1920. 
St.  Louis,  Ronald  L.,  033-24-6317. 
Blocker,  WlUlam  P.,  305-38-1157. 
Stockett,  Joe  T.,  413-50-2385. 
Stocks,  Johnnie  C,  Jr.,  436-44-7990. 
Stocks,  Samuel  E.,  527-50-6336. 
Stockton,  Douglas  W.,  449-48-3836. 
Stoddard,  David  D.,  589-44-0098. 
Stone,  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  352-26-7046. 
Stone,  Reed  L.,  228-38-9032. 
Stoner,  Richard  L.,  217-32-6206. 
Stoob.  John  C.  567-40-3130. 
Stout.  Kenneth  E.,  454-38-1453. 
Stover,  John  M.,  626-46-8176. 
Stowell,  Dlbrell  C  452-56-2580. 
Strand.  Roger  P.,  468-38-8335. 
Streltmatter.  Larry  A..  323-32-7460. 
Strickland.  Brvan  D.,  422-50-9010. 
Strom.  Brock  T.,  379-28-9117. 


Stroud,  Raleigh  E.,  492-34-4552. 
Stuart.  Floyd  H.,  661-38-2905. 
Studer.  William  A..  254-56-6083. 
Stukel.  Donald  J.,  503-46-3291. 
Stumm,  Theodore  J..  358-30-3865. 
Stuntz,  Jose  E.,  077-28-2277. 
Suits,  Norman  L.,  305-40-4829. 
Sullivan,  Edwin  N.,  267-48-3363. 
Sullivan,  Hiram  R.,  522-32-1026. 
Sullivan,  James  V.,  502-32-4460. 
Sullivan,  John  D.,  Jr.,  030-28-6995. 
Sullivan,  Robert  T..  560-48-7512. 
SummerhiU.  Edward  W  ,  264-50-7697. 
Summers,  Charles  E.,  244-44-0745. 
Summers,  Charles  M.,  506-48-6149. 
Surico,  Joseph  C,  097-24-6179. 
Surovlc,  Arthur  P.,  526-48-1823. 
Suter,  Richard  M..  526-42-2265. 
Sutton.  Glenn  H..  139-28-1392. 
Svltenko.  Lewis  C,  521-54-6993, 
Svoboda,  Robert  J.,  572-46-4534. 
Swain,  Whitmel  B  ,  265-46-2082. 
Swanson,  Thomas  I.,  527-36-1850. 
Swart,  Samuel  H  ,  Jr  ,  047-26-8815. 
SwarU,  Robert  P.,  448-36-1484. 
Swearengen.  John  P.,  427-60-6831. 
Sweeney,  James  P.,  376-34-2036. 
Sweeney,  John  R..  654-52-4798. 
Sweigart.  David  L  .  162-28-6024. 
Swett,  David  W  .  Jr  ,  002-30-3817 
Swonson,  John  C,  Jr  .  529-50-3629 
Tabor,  Dale  C  468-60-7766. 
Talbott,  John  J.,  537-28-3663. 
Talcott,  Arnold  R.,  073-26-5937. 
Tamura,  Thomas  T.,  575-36-8577. 
Tannen,  Peter  D  ,  108-28-2355 
Tanner,  Joseph  O  ,  261-38-6092 
Tarsoly,  John  B.,  250-62-6156. 
Tate,  George  R  ,  496-32-1327. 
Tatro,  Eugene  C  ,  396-38-1673 
Tatum,  Charles  C.  n,  119-18-1697 
Tatum,  Walter  P..  Jr.,  030-24-5273 
Taus.  Robert  L  ,  476-38-5706 
Tavlor,  Alvln,  Jr.,  246-48-3680 
Taylor,  Claret  D.,  540-34-8236. 

Taylor,  Daniel  A.,  Jr.,  368-40-7867. 

Taylor,  Eric  P.,  188-28-8391 

Taylor,  James  W.,  530-20-6973. 

Taylor,  John  H.,  291-32-3056. 

Taylor,  John  R.,  157-24-8076 

Taylor,  John  T.,  091-28-1881. 

Taylor,  Thomas  H.,  080-30-9722. 

Taylor,  WUUam  R.,  520-34-9603 

Taylor,  WUUam  W  ,  458-66-8426. 

Teague,  Randolph  M.,  563-46-3554 

Teal,  David  J  ,  543-38-9124. 

Teeman,  WUUam  R  ,  444-38-9075. 

Teitler,  Barry  M.,  109-30-8203. 

Telford,  WUUam  D.,  096-28-6870. 

Terry,  James  D.,  452-46-7360. 

Terry,  James  R  ,  136-30-8495 

Tessmer,  Arnold  L  ,  066-30-2523. 

Tetmeyer,  Donald  C  104-28-4173. 

Thaanum,  Thomas  R.,  539-34-9065. 

Thar,  James  W.,  375-40-4231. 

Tharp,  Roland  L..  Jr  ,  223-42-4421. 

Thomas,  Edward,  408-54-5856. 

Thomas,  George  J.,  Jr.,  206-20-9400. 

Thomas,  Harry  A.,  Jr  ,  200-26-9156. 

Thompson,  Andrew  C,  Jr.,  413-42-9104. 

Thompson,  Dale  W.,  Jr.,  441-36-6881. 

Thompson.  George  E.,  574-12-2813. 

Thompson,  James  D.,  434-38-4403. 

Thompson.  Jerry  R.,  667-52-7467. 

Thompson,  Kenneth  R.,  056-28-6580. 

Thompson,  Reynold  J..  546-46-5533. 

Thompson.  Richard  L.,  049-30-9593. 

Thompson,  Richard  W.,  601-22-5163. 

Thompson,  Robert  H.,  224-58-6788. 

Thompson.  Robert  M.,  031-24-2906. 

Thompson,  WlUlam  M.,  487-34-1228. 

Thomson,  Alec  W.,  280-28-4909. 

Thomson,  Laurence  J.,  516-38-3020. 

Thornal,  Leroy  W.,  247-38-3039. 

Thorpe,  Edwin  H..  Jr.,  448-32-9802. 

Tweatt,  Luther  E.,  315-30-2161. 

Tiedman,  Allen  J.,  274-34-7477. 

TUghman,  Thomas  A.,  220-32-2114. 

TlUey,  Lloyd  L.,  465-52-8243. 

Tillman,  Frederick  J.,  400-42-0499. 

Tlllotson,  James  A.,  Jr.,  311-30-4220. 
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■nmm.  Loten  E  ,  508-60-0694. 
Tlngley.  Fonald  D  .  525-62-8650 
Tlppett.  Ilavld  F..  182-30-9217 
Tlssaw,  Osorge  H.,  570-34-6831. 
Todt.  Wll  lam  E.  028-28-1882. 
Tokash.  FVederlck  E  .  143-28-2572. 
Tompklni  Gary  R..  553-48-3806 
Toner.  Richard  J  .  02726-2521. 
Tonge.  Jaines  M  ,  249-48-8601. 
Tooke.  Rlthard  E..  436-^0-3602. 
Topp.  Waj^ne  R  .  516-38-8585. 
Torraca.  Jouls  A..  Jr  .  042-26-9446. 
Toye.  Richard  O..  330-30-9612. 
Trapp.  Claries  E..  Jr..  540-36-0470. 
Traudt.  Ranald  H..  506-42-7271. 
Trlmpert,  Michael  J  .  043-28-8058. 
Tronzo.  LduIs  C.  160-30-9109. 
Troyer.  C(  irlyn  J..  315-38-1816. 
Troyer.  R  chard  H..  531-34-7811. 
Try,  Paul  D..  327-32-9907. 
Trzaskcmi.  Richard  J..  365-38-1271. 
Tuck.  Frink  K..  259-52-3113. 
Tufo.  SUnley.  354-22-9192. 
Turley.  Wack  C,  447-34-2165. 
Turner.  Prank  W..  Jr.,  231-46-1435. 
Turner,  Slary  N.,  415-54-4016. 
Turrln.  Armand  L.,  117-26-5021. 
Twigg.  Jchn  K.,  034-28-9528. 
Tygett.  Herbert  C.  360-28-4301. 
Tyler.  W«  yne  L.,  389-34-6523. 
Ulbrlcht.  Gilmer  D.,  454-52-7055. 
Ullrich,  I  «le  R.,  459-50-2767. 
Ulm,  Jan  es  P  .  305-36-6635. 
Underwcxid,  Cecil  E,  228-38-4669. 
Uno.  Pet<r  K,  563-42-3046 
Ctley.  Ro  [er  R..  443-30-9758. 
Utt.  Rosa  J  ,  484-26-6246. 
Vajda.  Prink  S.  143-30-1912. 
Vale.  Lewis  O..  405-46-3226. 
Vallance.  Donald  R  .  568-40-3617. 
Vanagas.  Anthony  A..  151-26-7945. 
Vancura.  Prank  J.,  116-30-0932. 
VandlUei  .  Kenneth  B.  390-38-2192. 
Vanlnwei  en.  Earl  S  .  306-36-9480. 
Vanpelt,  Larry  O.,  512-40-1693. 
Vanree.  1  [arold  O  .  306-30-4048. 
Varley.  Franklin  C,  528-46-1705. 
Vecchlo.  Joseph  J.,  115-30-0800 

VergamlM.  Michael  O..  507-64-9901 

Vema,  Jcseph  B..  Jr..  209-26-3142. 

VlccelUo,  Henry.  Jr..  451-66-9217. 

Vlckers.   Vllllam  W  .  257-52-0492. 

Vlckery.  Charles  A..  423-40-5374. 

Vlkan.  Dsan  P..  474-36-1764. 

Vlllaret.  Albert  L..  139-22-1188. 

Vineyard    John  R.,  233-50-8887. 

Vinson.  1  miy  J.,  422-42-5217. 

Viola,  Jo  tin  T..  001-26-4968. 

Vlolett.  1  tussell  L.,  524-46-5062. 

Vltlto.  T  lomas  E  .  265-5O-5072. 

Vlzcarra  Victor.  555-48-7P18. 

Voland.   Paul  M..  316-38-2783. 

Volz,  Da   Id  E..  444-32-132€. 

Vonbargi'n.  Oerald  C.  298-28-7245. 

Voorhees.  John  H  ,  152-30-8385 

Voslka.  Kugene  L..  625-68-6061. 

Voss.  Jolin  C.  125-28-2445. 

Waddell.  Dewey  W..  257-52-7244. 

Waddle.  James  E  ,  559-50-1619. 

Wade.  Dmald  M.  216-40-3462. 

Wade.  Jjmes  R..  329-24-7233. 

Waggen«r.  James  S..  Jr.,  289-32-0693. 

Waggon(  r.  Hal  P..  460-52-7721. 

Wagner.  David  L  .  273-26-7379. 

Wayner.  Larry  L  .  285-34-6892. 

Wagner.  Robert  K  ,  554-46-6644. 

Wagnon   Bobbv  D..  455-44-9989. 

Walte.  L  Bland  K..  531-30-9303. 

Walte.  Merrill  J..  510-28-1117. 

Wakefleia.  James  L..  166-32-1972. 

Walden.  Charles  E  .  282-22-1075. 

Waldman.  Henry  W  .  027-28-1118. 

Waldror ,  Kirk  T..  529-40-3919. 

Waldron,  Larry  D..  373-34-8272. 

Walker.  Alan  E.,  187-30-8372. 

Walker.  Belva  D..  438-50-1666. 
Walker.  Clark  M  .  493-40-1074. 
Walker.  Frederick  T..  129-28-9742. 
Walker.  Phillip  J  .  387-30-0669. 
Walker.  iRlchard  L..  375-36-3541. 
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Walker. 


Robert  E..  198-24-7555. 


Walker,  Roy  A.,  184-28-9796. 
Wallace.  Billy  J..  462-46-1068. 
Wallace  Hoyt  A.,  239-46-9808. 
WtUace,  Kennett  H..  610-30-9815. 
Wallace,  Rlchird  P..  481-38-6103. 
Wallace,  Roy  G..  452-44-7813. 
Waller,  Benjamin  E.,  III.  413-44-4191. 
Walsh.  Denla  L.,  499-36-6931. 
Walter,  Carles  R.,  Jr.,  334-30-6606. 
Walters,  ,T-.mes  W..  452-44-6566. 
Walters.  Ralph  D.,  480-34-8413. 
Walton,  Gary  K.,  525-68-5701. 
Walton.  James  M.,  560-50-9746. 
Warack,  Christian  A.,  378-36-2975. 
Ward,  Donald  T..  456-68-1014. 
Ware.  Bruce  K.,  302-34-6711. 
Ware.  Frederick  B.,  474-22-8399. 
Warfel.  Clarence  A.  B..  316-40-7515. 
Warne.  Evans  E.,  393-28-0816. 
Warner,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  288-30-3500. 
Waterman,  Qulntln  L..  524-40-6250. 
Waters.  Albert  L.,  222-20-0811. 
Watklns,  Church,  Jr.,  410-60-3886. 
Watklns.  Frederick  L.,  253-46-6888. 
Watrous,  David  8.,  043-28-1106. 
Watson,  Harold  E.,  312-42-0291. 
Watson,  Richard  E.,  632-26-7512. 
Watson.  Richard  J..  223-36-8610. 
Watson.  Robert  J.,  194-26-6068. 
Watts.  Claudius  E.,  III.  245-52-1354. 
Watts.  Holbrock  M..  542-40-3836. 
Waylett.  Dan  K..  516-38-0922. 
Weatherble.  Nell  K.,  518-38-7563. 
Weathers,  George  T.,  Jr.,  423-46-3021. 
Weatherson.  James  O.,  037-24-2856. 
Weaver,  James  L.,  325-32-0362. 
Webb,  John  A.,  452-43-3072. 
Webb.  Walter  E..  Ill,  489-42-3861. 
Weeks,  Calvin  G.,  509-36-2019. 
Weeks,  George  M..  Ill,  487-38-6184. 
Weems,  Joe  P..  252-42-9099. 
Welgel.  Robert  D.  P.,  308-30-3833. 
Welhe,  David  A..  510-36-6628. 
Weiss.  Walter  A.,  Jr.,  172-32-7888. 
Wells.  Don  E.,  556-48-6162. 
Wells.  Frederick  L.,  424-36-1900. 
Wells.  Norman  E..  566-50-3095. 
Wenker.  David  J.,  540-38-6116. 
West.  Nell  W.,  233-56-8448. 
West.  Wesley  L.,  522-50-2022. 
West  William  O..  Ill,  441-38-3830. 
Westback,  Eugene  O.,  524-38-5761. 
Westbrook.  Bruce  M..  487-44-2281. 
Westbrook,  Sam  W.,  HI.  492-44-3673. 
Westmoreland,  Barney.  Jr.,  433-46-1958. 
Weston.  Walter  P.,  289-28-0753. 
Wetterhahn,  Ralph  P.,  060-32-7225. 
Wetzl,  Raltjh  P..  071-28-3153. 
Wheeler,  Charles  E.,  310-32-6422. 
Wheeler.  Kenneth  R.,  260-64-9361. 
Wheeler.  Maurice  J.,  Jr.  226-46-7086. 
Wheeler,  Richard  C,  517^4-1739. 
Whlsner,  Richard  L..  233-52-0705. 
White.  Donald  D.,  451-40-5292. 
White,  Edward  B.,  044-28-6337. 
White,  Gurney  D.,  143-32-1199. 
White.  John  H..  Jr..  097-28-5394. 
Whltehouse.  Larry  V..  406-38-5751. 
Whiteside.  Don  M..  294-28-9636. 
Whitley,  Lee  O.,  416-48-7883. 
Whitman,  Walter  T..  III.  424-50-9001. 
Whltmlre.  Jack  N  .  460-58-3507. 
Whltt,  Joe  B  ,  467-50-0562. 
Whlttenberg.  Jean  R.,  450-46-8542. 
Wicker,  Charles  E.,  213-32-4405. 
Wicker.  Thomas  J..  426-56-4934. 
Wlcklund.  Robert  A.,  346-22-2971. 
Widen,  Donald  A..  269-34-2561. 
Wledmaler,  Marcel  A.,  531-30-2287. 
Wiener,  Robert  D.,  295-32-8195. 
Wiggins.  Prank  S..  227^2-4143. 
Wilcox,  Chris  N..  311-38-4326. 
Wiley,  Thomas  S.,  234-56-7721. 
Wllhelm,  Charles  P.,  486-34-8029. 
WUhelm,  James  E.,  481-40-4340. 
Wilkes,  Quenten  L..  479-42-6307. 
Wilkinson.  Donald  L.,  529-36-9034. 
Wilkinson.  Thomas  J.,  465-54-0561. 
Wtlks,  Carlton  O.,  263-46-5887. 
WUlett.  James  G.,  482-34-6916. 
Wlllette.  James  P.,  500-38-3642. 


Williams,  Allen  J.,  283-62-1084. 
Williams,  Brian  R.,  636-34-8687. 
Williams,  Bruce,  621-40-1096. 
Williams,  David  H.,  Jr.,  466-48-8918. 
Williams.  George  W.,  439-48-5687. 
Williams,  James  L.,  Jr.,  262-42-1699. 
WlUlams,  Joe  A.,  412-50-0383. 
Williams,  John  D.,  Jr..  259-44-6317. 
Williams.  Thomas  O..  III.  231-40-4930. 
Williams,  Thomas  W.,  256-60-7186. 
Williams,  William  T.,  IV,  223-50-2466. 
Williamson,  James  R.,  314-38-0222. 
Williamson.  William  R.,  403-40-0182. 
WllUngham,  Larry  D.,  542-36-9402. 
Willis.  Frank  E.,  334-30-6741. 
Wlllson,  Richard  D.,  281-28-7248. 
Wllshlre,  Robert  M.,  007-30-1432. 
Wilson,  Arthur  J.,  in.  439-66-3122, 
Wilson.  Edwin  B.,  227-46-0486. 
Wllaon,  Harold  D.,  510-28-1674. 
Wilson,  Harold  F..  462-28-7481. 
Wilson,  Henry  J..  Jr..  404-50-5490. 
Wilson,  James  L.,  433-46-9684. 
Wlngert,  Charles  J.,  318-30-7644. 
Wlnkelmann.  Edgar  W.,  467-62-3261. 
Winters.  Charles  P.,  472-36-9'il5. 
Winters,  William  N.,  423-54-7763. 
Wise.  Sidney  J.,  216-42-7601. 
Wisely.  Fred  H..  523-50-7996. 
Wltherspoon,  Ralph  P.,  183-28-4630. 
Woelfel,  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  210-28-3234. 
Wohlfell.  Gordon  L.,  505-50-1276, 
Wolfe,  Lynn  R..  226-40-0761. 
Wolff.  James  P..  387-3*2-2920. 

Wollswlnkel.  Donald  L.,  479-38-0422. 

Womack,  Harold  L.,  466-64-6186. 

Womble,  WlUlam  O.,  460-46-9008. 

Woner,  James  M.,  486-36-6092. 

Wood.  Charles  N.,  461-56-5973. 

Wood,  Harry  P.,  Jr.,  218-30-2922. 
Wood.  Marlnda  J.  C,  327-32-1069. 
Woodrlng.  Marvin  J..  516-46-5224. 

Woods.  David  M..  331-28-7138. 

Woods.  James  C,  020-28-3806. 

Woods,  Robert  V.,  609-40-1816. 

Woolard,  Henry  H.,  Jr.,  269-38-2860. 

Wooten,  John  P.,  Jr.,  244-48-7594. 

Worch,  Peter  R..  116-28-6523. 

Worley,  J<*n  N.,  260-52-0674. 

Worthlngton,  Walter  T.,  242-62-8367. 

Wriiy.  Duane  J.,  507-42-4890. 

Wright.  Francis  M.,  Jr..  338-28-9303. 

Wrlpht,  James  R.,  020-26-6731. 

Wright,  Larry  D..  577-60-0313. 

Wright,  Sidney  J.,  412-46-0471. 

Wucher,  Jerome  M.,  130-28-3830. 

Wyatt.  James  L.,  Jr.,  547-46-7046. 

Wycoff.  William  J.,  493-34-1512. 

Wyrlck.  Andrew  O.,  Jr..  308-34-6086. 

Wyse.  David  L.,  396-32-0993. 

Yaeger.  Michael  A.,  488-38-7613. 

Yager.  Walter  S.,  448-30-3278. 

Yancey.  William  S..  409-54-5493. 

Yaryan.  John  S.,  Jr.,  239-34-0964. 

Yates,  Douglas  B,  400-40-8118. 

Yates,  Ronald  W.,  410-60-4280. 

Yates,  Thomas  H.,  272-36-0436. 

Yee,  Edmund  O.  H.,  575-34-3711. 

Ylngst,  H.  Sheldon,  168-26-6579. 

Yochum,  Henry  M.,  II.  525-68-2316. 

York,  Guy  P.,  254-50-7332. 

Yorks.  Robert  A..  186-26-5010. 

Young,  David  O..  303-38-0976. 

Young,  Douglas  R.,  518-40-3822. 

Young,  Edward  P.,  132-28-1891. 

Young,  Glenn  W.,  565-42-1118. 

Young,  Joe  H.,  241-82-0781. 

Youngson,  James,  Jr.,  560-48-4670. 

Yowell.  Robert  J..  277-30-7796. 

Zakrzeskl,    Alexander,    Jr.,    141-30-4642. 

Zang.  Robert  A.,  500-40-7379. 

Zannlnl,  Robert  H.,  020-26-1254. 

Zehrer.  Frederick  A.,  Ill,  562-54-6153. 

Zelgler.  Gary  S..  539-38-5312. 

Zeltler,  Pralne  C.  502-36-3766. 

Zeltner,  Charles  M.,  579-38-2012. 

Zersen,  William  P.  H.,  348-30-1774. 

Zleg,  Duane  H.,  506-42-7277. 

Zimmerman,  Alex  D.,  581-54-5573. 

Zych,  Leonard  P.,  013-26-8739. 
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CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Auer.  Robert  P..  485-26-7940. 
Ballnt.  Robert  J..  081-24-1498. 
Black.  Bobby  C.  406-42-0576 
Bretscher.  Forrest  F  .  490-26-3118. 
Brown.  Preston  C  .  Jr  .  250-28-6919. 
Brucato,  Robert  A..  054-26-3571. 
Bulce.  Willie  E..  259-36-3110. 
Calne.  Martin  J..  069-18-4820. 
Campbell.  William  W..  016-20-8398. 
Carleton.  Rhon  V  .  295-30-2725. 
Chace,  Alston  R  .  022-28-4157. 
Dangelo.  Salvaiore  J..  221-16-0111. 
Doonan.  John  A.,  034-18-1173. 
Dwyer,  John  P.,  081-22-1961. 
Evans.  Paul  R..  578-44-9990. 
Falcone.  Emlllo.  342-22-2075. 
Flattery.  John  J..  328-33-5594. 
Poutz,  Martin  F..  Jr.,  187-24-4188 
Francis.  Donald  K..  573-34-6346. 
Gallenbach  Thomas  E  ,  352-28-1031. 
Geller.  Selwyn  G  .  072-28-8522 
Hardin.  Newton  R.  N.,  237-34-7054. 
Harlln.  Etonald  J.,  069-28-3532. 
Hermanson.  Sheldon  E  ,  472-36-3086. 
Johnson.  Arnold  O..  473-36-5690. 
Jones.  Douglas  O  .  228-24-0128. 

Kaiser.  Roman  F  .  392-30-9833. 

Kelley.  Benjamin  P  429-38-3578 

Krleger.  Wilfred  L..  490-12-9957. 

Lablnger.  Marvin  L..  130-26-8665. 

Ludwlg.  Alexander  P  .  469-52-9584. 

Mallory,  Jerry  J..  461-52-5389. 

Mann,  John  L.,  240-48-8364. 

Martin,  Christian  H.,  Jr..  185-22-0266. 

Mattlson,  Walter  H.,  248-24-3996. 

McCausland.  Joseph  E..  277-20-5508. 

McDonald,  Paul  F.,  481-24-0045. 

McOlnty.  Edward  S.,  142-24-3385. 

McManus,  Robert  T.,  168-32-2076. 

Merrell.  Robert  E..  262-38-2116. 

Metcalf,  Frank  D.,  267-38-5758. 

Mllllan.  Ronald  A.,  579-42-1408. 

Mundlnger.  Carl  S..  Jr..  408-42-8596. 

Nelson,  Samuel  D..  Jr..  257-32-9986. 

Nordstrand,  Henry  A..  341-14-4959. 

Ofsdahl,  Donald  C,  475-40-2268. 

Oleary.  Cornelius  P.,  043-12-1196. 

Plummer.  James  R..  157-22-5462. 

Rath  Jen.  David  E..  395-16-2919. 

Rice,  Jerry  L.,  283-24-6890. 

Richard,  Leon  J..  024-22-0140. 

Richards.  John  P.,  375-24-6792. 

Rushe.  George  M..  2*8-46-7684. 

Schneider,  Edward  L.,  453-24-8636. 

Schueleln,  Virgil  L.,  445-30-2103. 

Thompson,  Kenneth  R.,  439-28-2858. 

Thurman.  James  M..  423-36-5384. 

Trultt.  John  G..  Jr.,  231-34-3668. 
Ullrich,  Donald  W  ,  146-22-1544. 
Vaughn.  Earl  P..  333-24-7502 
Wantz.  Earl  B..  205-22-4558. 
Wilson,  James  P.,  Jr.,  579-34-9569. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Abbott,  George  G..  262-6«-8532. 
Aberth.  George  H.,  Jr..  277-30-8031. 
Adan.  Clrllo  L..  Jr..  564-56-4094. 
Almqulst.  Theodore  C.  505-62-4322. 
Amy.  Donald  H..  161-28-9583. 
Andrews.  Roy  W.,  418-34-0470. 
Andrus,  Clair  W.,  528-42-9130. 
Arnold,  Ralph  M.,  545-58-8335. 
Aslanls,  James  T..  186-24-5452. 
Alslch,  Joseph  E.,  519-32-6342. 
Ausslker,  William  H..  054-32-6539. 
Awtry.  Teddy  D.,  511-28-5957. 
Baer.  Marvin  L..  466-48-4072. 
Bailey,  Ronald  W.,  469-42-9727. 
Barton.  Ralph  T..  515-28-7423. 
Battock,  Richard  D.,  522-38-6830. 
Beardslee.  Eric  E..  426-64-8416. 
Benkel,  Bernard  H.,  052-28-6011. 
Berte,  Joseph  J.,  098-30-6452. 
Blddle.  Harold  H.,  295-38-5474. 
Blgalke,  James  F.,  374-32-9006. 
Blgble,  John  D.,  258-54-6493. 
Blnzer.  William  C,  356-24-0709. 
Blrdman.  Murray  J.,  162-30-6622. 
Blasettl.  Angelo  B.,  043-24-8151. 
Block,  Philip  L  ,  082-30-8404. 


B1088,  James  L..  521-44-7862. 
Blumenfeld.  Walter  L..  106-26-1936. 
Bock,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  336-30-5613. 
Boke,  Bruce  R.,  503-32-3192. 
Bourne.  William  F .  251-50-2156. 
Boyle.  William  D..  Jr..  519-34-3246. 
Brandt.  Robert  L..  284-34-6801 
Brannon.  Robert  B.,  451-60-8889. 
Brown,  Cecil  E..  Jr.,  428-58-4685. 
Brown,  Garth  W.,  518-42-1183. 
Brown.  Velpo  B..  308-36-4974. 
Brunsvold,  Michael  A.,  479-44-1978. 
Bryk.  Clarence  C,  288-40-8775. 
Bump.  Robert  L..  295-28-2966. 
Buzenas.  John  A  .  360-28-5199. 
Camamo.  Joseph  A.,  728-09-6755. 
Carey.  Robert  J..  212-38-0957. 
Carroll.  Daniel  P..  541-32-3908. 
Cecconl.  Bert  T..  191-28-9404. 
Chamn.  Charles  W..  300-34-4197. 
Clampa,  John  B..  Jr..  033-16-5158. 
Clement,  Robert  J.,  415-48-9225. 
Cooley,  Robert  L.,  416-52-8806. 
Cooper,  Harvey  E.,  519-34-6411. 
Cooper,  John  T.,  404-40-5554. 
Corrlgan.  William  J..  180-26-1676. 
Costley.  Albert  W..  Jr  ,  451-64-8203. 
Cowan.  Robert  D.,  368-36-8770. 
Cox,  Charles  M..  521-36-3357. 
Coyne.  Arthur  B..  020-28-5915. 
Cronln.  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  036-28-6401. 
Daugherty,  George  I.,  II,  065-26-2729. 
Davis,  Fredrlc  C,  543-38-2289. 
Davis.  Jerry  N.,  262-52-2808. 
Depew,  Theodore  E.,  Jr.,  552-50-3890. 
Deyampert,  Porter  L.,  421-42-1764. 
Dlx.  Robert  L.,  288-32-8317. 
Dohaney,  Martin  J..  Jr.,  147-28-0543. 
Drake,  Philip  L.,  Jr.,  495-28-4076. 
Drake,  Robert  B.,  231-34-4872. 
Dukart,  Rodney  C,  602-36-5932. 
Durkln,  William  J.,  Jr.,  328-30-6440. 
EUerbruch.  Eldon  S..  605-42-6612. 
Farnle.  John  E..  455-56-6832. 
Fenex.  Guy  W..  620-26-9349. 
Perland,  Norman  G.,  039-24-7614. 
Porgach,  John  J  ,  206-30-4556. 
Forrest,  William  R.,  444-34-2853. 
Poulke,  Clark  N..  578-44-9076. 
Franclose,  Angelo,  233-62-1604. 
Francis,  Evan  D..  519-34-3919 
Francis.  Michael  R.,  726-09-9373. 
Freedman.  Irving.  213-32-3175. 
Freestone,  Jamea  T.,  374-34-4304. 
Prlsble.  Orton  D.,  446-26-6606. 
Gardner,  Jerry  D  ,  354-32-6013. 
Gault,  Clovls  G..  048-20-4276. 
Oeraccl,  James  P.,  084-24-5532. 

Gibson.  Ronald  M.  E.,  218-30-8316. 

OillUand,  Robert  P.,  189-30-8130. 

Gleason.  Robert  W..  297-34-9766. 

Gough.  Robert  W.,  567-46-0012. 

Granger.  Dale  T..  079-26-5152. 

Gray.  Gary  G,.  505-46-6014. 

Grayson.  Frank  W..  451-50-4536. 

Green,  Larry  E.,  372-36-0499. 

GuUatt.  Theodore.  Jr  .  260-44-3233. 

Halllday.  Donald  G..  282-30-0043. 

Hammer.  Wayne  S..  Jr..  482-42-1713. 

Hanson.  Harold  O..  484-20-7169. 

Haroz.  Cari  T..  457-54-9299. 

Hartman.  Garrett  E.,  516-36-9853. 

Hartman.  Kenton  S..  357-30-5066. 

Hastings.  Jack  G..  520-26-2668. 

Hawkins.  Maynard  A.,  496-22-0588. 

Helder.  John  C,  501-22-4911. 

Hellier.  Charles  E.,  406-46-5305. 

Hendon.  Gene  E..  406-38-7564. 

Herbold,  Edward  T.  052-32-3431. 

Heupel.  Edwin  M.,  382-28-0217. 

Hoerath,  John  C,  379-30-6821. 

Hoffman.  David  L.,  475-36-4956. 

Holgate.  Robert  S.,  060-30-7094. 

Hope.  Gary  B..  529-36-8265. 

Hubbuch.  Behrie  W.,  Jr..  406-48-6542. 

Hull.  Caleb  A..  245-52-5275. 

Ingarl,  John  S..  045-26-4280. 

Jacoby.  James  K..  480-28-1203. 

Jerman.  Albert  C.  044-28-2637. 

Joffre,  Roch  R.,  265-44-3282. 

Jones,  James  P..  401-38-0498. 


Keaton.  Wilfrid  M..  064-26-3031. 
Keupe:-.  Jack  B  .  396-34-4611. 
Kllllngsworth.  Charles  R.,  534-28-7340. 
Kirbv.  David  B..  Jr..  171-30-6154. 
Klzzie.  Anderson,  265-38-2428. 
KlWnman.  Preiton  R  .  528-26-7839. 
Klepetko.  Ronald  F  .  298-34-9805. 
Knowles.  Kenneth  1 .  519-44-3796. 
Kolker.  Stanley  L  .  216-34-8368. 
Krenzel.  Daniel  J.,  601-34-9126. 
Krusee,  Paul  A.,  516-36-2386. 
Lee.  Kenneth  E..  454-60-6118. 
Lee,  Lawrence  M.  H.,  675-30-1748. 
Legan.  Joseph  J.,  282-30-1036. 
Lelchtman,  William  8.,  384-36-2356. 
Lepore.  »4arlon,  292-30-4219. 
Leslie,  James  C,  282-26-1233. 
Lindner.  Marshall  W  ,  208-28-4798. 
Long,  William  H.,  463-54-7445. 
Lord.  Hunting  J..  Jr  .  207-16-4077. 
Loughlln.  Dan  N..  535-34-4663. 
Lundgren.  Richard  P  .  476-32-4939. 
Masl.  Victor  A..  077-28-2198. 
Matranga,  Luke  P..  Jr..  318-34-1690. 
Maust,  Jay  R.,  176-30-0716. 
Mauthe,  Donald  J.,  393-36-1237. 
McCarthy,  Paul  H.,  003-12-2967. 
McDaniel,  Raymond  K.,  509-24-1544. 
McKlnney,  James  P.,  512-28-9078. 
Mead.  John  P.,  573-50-9211. 
Meyer.  Asher  M..  173-30-6518. 
Moore.  John  N.,  Jr.,  204-32-2962. 
Morgan.  John  P..  310-24-8790. 
Morlang.  William  M..  IT.  266-64-5603. 
Money.  Ronald  B  .   128-28-9697. 
Moskowlcz.   Donald   G..   019-32-5308. 
Mulligan.  Patrick  J.,  474-32-2248 
Muth,  Eugene  R  ,  291-28-8756. 

Nasslf,  N.  Joseph,  235-62-1728. 
Nemchlck.  Harold  E  .  Jr  .  644-38-4608. 
Neurock.  Isadore.  182-26-8775. 
Newman.  Robert  M..  292-26-9918. 

Olesen.  Harold  P..  479-38-4643. 

Orman.  Albert  G..  133-32-9839. 

Osburn.  Richard  C  ,  311-38-7111. 

Park.  Paul  R.,  300-28-9607. 

Parttrldg.  John  C.  266-48-6157. 

Phillips.  Homer  L  .  232-48-3684. 

Plxley.  Phillip  J.,  364-40-4566. 

Piles,  Stanley  M.,  214-36-7798. 

Plotzke.  Anthony  E  .  331-30-9969. 

Polte.  Hanswalter  W.,  269-30-3102. 

Powell,  Joseoh  M  .  249-58-8249. 

PuUen.  Wayne  G.,  502-26-2933. 

Rehg,  Paul  J  .  486-38-3003. 

Richard.  Glenn  E  .  356-30-6164. 

Richards,  Ellsworth  R  .  389-24-0238. 

Riley.  Guy  L  .  459-56-0351. 

Risk.  Donald  L.,  483-32-0177. 

Rlvard,  Rodney  A..  021-30-1932. 

Roraff.  Arthur  R..  396-26-2272. 

Rosen.  Ronald.  577-46-0880. 

Salzmann.  Jacob  A..  201-30-6649. 

Sanders.  Dick  W  .  340-28-3196. 

Sancoval.  Ellvinlo.  621-40-8986 

Savers.  Norman  C.  Jr  .  431-66-9290. 

Scholes.  Edwin.  Jr  .  211-28-4826. 

Schulthels.  William  J  .  Jr..  123-30-7934. 

Scott.  Andrew  S  .  265-52-2239. 

Sellers.  William  R..  436-52-6453. 

Shaver.  Bruce  E..  184-28-1546 

Shlbuva.  Francis  S.  576-36-3961 

Simmonds.  Charies  R  .  183-26-3754. 

Skaer.  Wilbur  C.  Jr..  513-32-4798 

Smith.  Howard  E..  083-24-7097. 

Smith.  Howard  P..  367-38-9607. 

Sorensen,  Donald  C,  356-32-9473. 

Spencer.  Leonard  J..  342-30-2911. 

Stamps.  John  T..  467-56-6124. 

Starbuck.  Gordon  E..  524-28-2238. 

SUup.  James  C.  Jr  .  287-34-2252 

Stepler.  Ronald  G  .  145-28-4665. 

Streeter.  Arthur  H  .  092-30-0971. 

Strohaver.  Robert  A  .  300-34-8576. 

Strosnlder.  Roger  K  .  267-62-1788. 

Strunk.  Robert  R  .  389-28-5658. 

Sudlnsky.  Theodore  R  .  337-30-4411. 

Swanson.  Ben  Z..  Jr..  460-50-1045. 

Swlmley.  Dwlght  C.  201-28-7436. 

Testa.  William  J  .  440-36-1870. 
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n.  Michael  W.,  606-38-0830. 
Michael  J  .  186-22-9419. 

Herbert  K..  Jr..  148-30-9635. 
Thomas  J  .  384-24-0838. 
Donald  C  .  544-26-6439 
Robert  J..  014-30-7544 

Claude  P  O  ,  038-24-2899. 
Henry  W..  401-58-2570 
n.  Sheldon.  101-30-2226. 

O   K..  576-30-6715. 
Morris  L..  057-30-6521. 
Stanley  L  .  264-46-0186 

Raymond  F  .  520-38-7595. 
Earl  C  .  471-36-0947. 
Dean  B  .  372-38-6859 
Aaron  H  .  Jr.,  236-50-2380 
Theodore  T  .  279-34-5284. 
Alfred  S..  Jr..  215-34-6865. 
Stanley  F,,  121-26-3600. 

JtTDCE    ADVOCATE 

Donald  D  .  249-48-0222 
Richard  C.  347-24-9819. 
Clifton  D  .  442-26-9411. 
Stephen  R.,  512-30-6408. 
,  Max  S.,  529-38-8394. 
Quldo  J..  Jr.,  181-26-5331. 
John  A.,  185-26-1354. 

Seymour,  130-28-9689. 
Verlln  D.,  478-36-7126. 
Robert  O  .  323-32-0594. 
.  Jack  G..  475-46-2349. 

Robert  A.,  578-44-5997. 
Anthony  F.,  041-26-4654. 
Merton  P.,  220-32-8473. 
l.IarkT.  419-40-3478. 
Jack  L.  094-26-4189. 
Franklin  P..  463-62-9518. 
,  crfin,  136-24-8732. 
Charles  W..  214-36-4977. 
John  J..  Jr  .  428-64-6222. 
roseph  L..  464-66-6001. 
flenry  G..  439-48-5068. 
am  B  ,  492-34-8466. 
Earl  E  .  Jr.,  444-24-8665. 
Aoger  L..  501-26-3967. 
James  Z.,  249-58-3628. 
Bruce.  541-24-9648. 
1  homas  G..  Jr.,  466-62-7616. 
1  lobert  W.,  032-24-1466. 
Uoger  A..  355-30-.5350 
William  J..  440-30-4139. 
Mllford  H.,  471-44-9919. 
Ludolf  R.,  Ill,  460-38-2194. 
.  James  E.,  725-10-8618. 
David  M.,  Jr.,  307-38-2819. 
I'aul  K..  Jr..  555-42-7732, 
Tommy  W,.  452-58-9520. 
James  D.,  514-32-0782. 
.  Jan  K.  014-28-0622. 
Jfemes  R.,  278-32-3359. 

3rant.  444-32-2697. 
qhlllpC,  486-36-1136. 

David  C,  506-34-9291. 
.  Charles  F  ,  Jr.,  487-38-4385. 
.  Edward  J.,  020-28-2506. 
.  George  M.,  575-34-7196. 
Peter  D..  269-32-4833. 
Patrick  B,,  026-30-9775. 
Robert  H  ,  418-38-3400. 
Samuel  M..  Ill,  416-44-5898. 
James  P..  249-46-3730. 
Kenneth  E..  377-26-0139. 
Kenneth  R..  279-34-9711. 
Jiames  C,  Jr.,  499-36-8612. 
Donn  M.,  180-28-1710. 
William  P.,  127-28-0229. 
Stark  C.  Jr..  312-32-1021. 
Ramutls  R.,  005-30-6063. 
%eo  L,.  209-22-3276, 
.  Philip  C,  239-36-7855. 
H.  Klrby,  541-22-9843. 
Thomafi  J..  398-34-9005. 
Edward  A..  241-48-2240, 

Henry  J  .  Jr..  143-28-0614. 
George  R,.  335-26-5301, 
Donald  B  ,  237-36-3130 
(flarence  D  ,  454-34-4052, 
Cecil  W  .  728-03-0041, 
Conward  E  .  236-52-1137. 
Joseph  N  .  331-22-9800, 
William  B  ,  554-44-7089. 


ig<  b. 


tra. 


MEOICAI.   CORPS 

Acevedo,  Julio  E.,  047-40-4236. 
Alcazar,  Esteban  A.,  677-58-0704. 
Anderson,  Edgar  R.,  Jr..  433-60-4339. 
Anderson,  George  K.,  366-62-0084. 
Andruczk,  Robert  C,  343-30-8069. 
Bailey,  Edward  J.,  039-22-9508. 
Bailey.  George  O..  249-44-1099. 
Barrett,  Robert  T..  162-28-9914. 
Beck.  Roger  A..  526-48-4985. 
Beckmann,  Charles  H.,  176-22-9733. 
Belk,  William  F,.  601-34-3198. 
Bennett,  Raymond  S.,  Jr.,  296-30-2247. 
Berry,  Frank  W.,  Jr.,  248-56-5862. 
Blsgard,  Jay  C.  624-50-0044. 
Bishop,  John  E..  519-38-0789. 
Bode.  Frederick  R.,  285-36-8825. 
Bonfill,  Hubert  F.,  202-28-2936. 
Borden,  Lester  L.,  075-30-7335. 
Boydstun,  James  A.,  429-72-9161. 
Brlccettl,  Albert  B.,  053-32-9864. 
Brlstow.  John  W.,  560-50-1541. 
Brown,  Frederic  M.,  470-38-1374. 
Brunstetter,  Frank  H.,  088-26-4263. 
Buehe,  Robert  A,,  Jr..  321-32-'?571. 
Campbell.  John  L.,  II,  186-26-1376. 
Carpenter,  Warren  L..  432-40-8252. 
Chambers,  Clint  E.,  443-30-0181. 
Cloyd,  Dale  E.,  272-32-4339. 
Conrad,  Larry  L.,  315-38-4820. 
Cook,  Marshall  S..  315-36-6659. 
Coolldge,  Thomas  T..  511-30-2190. 
Corcoran.  James  F..  122-30-8984. 
Corpening.  William  S..  Jr.,  242-46-5964, 
Culton.  John  W..  563-38-5473. 
Davis,  Jeffrey  G.,  411-64-1237, 
Dean.  Nowlan  K,.  629-40-0176. 
EJehart,  Rufus  M..  Jr..  227-44-8633. 
Demskl,  Robert  S..  382-36-6498, 
Dewltt,  Dexter  D.,  308-36-2790. 
Dlchsen,  Donald  V..  508-42-2047. 
Donahue,  James  M.,  309-42-8309. 
Dorang,  Louis  A.,  179-28-9447. 
Dryden,  Richie  S.,  458-56-8845, 
Dumas.  Paul  A.,  013-30-3707. 
Dyer,  John  T.,  408-48-2287. 
Eady.  John  L..  247-70-5644. 
Eaton,  Wyley  E..  382-16-4449, 
Edmunds.  Frank  E.,  Jr..  579-34-4961. 
Ehemann.  Larry  J.,  429-68-2658. 
Pettus.  George  H..  140-28-7575, 
Fleming.  Bryan  W..  Jr,,  266-54-3089, 
Fontenelle,  Larry  J  ,  434-52-«178. 
Fragala.  Mario  R.,  134-34-2015 
Glffln,  Edward  L,,  514-28-9940. 
Gleason,  Paul  C.  014-26-1362. 
Grant,  William  H.,  131-24-6797. 
Green.  Ronald  S..  324-30-1460. 
Grlllo.  Donald,  087-28-4736. 
Haaland.  James  A.,  543-36-6184. 
Hancey,  Richard  C,  564-48-1906. 
Hart,  Kenneth  L.,  513-28-1714. 
Hauver.  Robert  C,  287-26-8404. 
Haydon.  John  R  .  Jr.,  479-44-6488. 
Helmbach,  Richard  D.,  334-30-2219. 
Hemming.  Val  G  ,  519-38-4608. 
Henges.  David  F..  455-58-3342 
Hess.  George  W,.  Jr..  375-36-8065. 
Hickman,  James  R..  Jr..  232-68-6933. 
Hlmelberger.  Corydon  G,.  376-18-2482. 
Hlnzman.  Gary  W,.  284-36-8596, 
Home,  Edwin  G  .  Jr  .  446-28-5235. 
Hoyer.  Thomas  V,,  369-20-9998, 
Hughes.  Thomas  J,.  478-52-4029. 
Button.  Robert  D  ,  497-36-0371. 
Jarvle.  Thomas  A,,  542-26-2315. 
Jecha.  Larry  D.,  610-44-0162. 
Johnson.  Don  E..  163-32-3127. 
Johnson.  Joseph  M..  140-28-5381. 
Johnson,  Wayne  A..  470-34-2700. 
Jones.  George  P..  Jr..  412-18-2852. 
Joye.  Martin  J  .  507-46-0227, 
Kamlnskl.  Paul  P  .  219-26-3465. 
Kan  tack.  Paul  W..  519-36-2238. 
Kelly.  Paul  A,.  284-30-9668. 
Klrschner.   Leonard   J,.   068-30-5079. 
Koenlgsberg.  Edward  J,.  216-34-3845. 
Lathrop.  George  D..  339-34-3765. 
Laurel,  Santiago.  578-62-2990, 
Ledbetter.  Rene  B  .  Jr  .  410-54-4466. 
Lewis.  Sidney  T.,  183-24-4044. 


Lochrldge,  Gordon  K.,  540-36-0916. 
Logan,  Neal  J..  516-34-8836. 
Lordon.  Robert  E,,  096-28-7170. 
Lubln,  Arnold  N..  125-28-5228. 
Magnuson.  Arthur  W,.  361-20-1975, 
Maler,  Robert  C,  448-36-1591. 
Maloney,  Thomas  R,,  492-34-8796. 
Manaker,  Philip  A..  071-28-8184. 
Marshall.  Angus.  463-44-2005. 
Massey,  Freddy  M,,  428-72-0682. 
Matejka,  Robert  E.,  463-34-2836. 
Mathews,  Theodore  S.,  093-20-5090, 
Mayes,  George  R.,  546-48-0181. 
McConnell,  Whitman  E.,  262-66-7399. 
McDonald,  Harold  T,,  046-16-3423, 
McNaughton,  Grant  B,.  579-44-5609, 
MedlavlUa,  Antonio  F .  580-40-5928. 
Mendoza,  Edward,  lCO-30-3709. 
Meng,  Ounter  R..  007-28-8990, 
Moll.  Jacob  T,.  231-68-8250. 
Montgomery,  Robert  N,,  293-14-2059. 
Moore.  William  B..  488-40-3780. 
Morse.  Harry  R.,  024-16-4623. 
Moser,  Royce,  Jr.,  016-32-4171. 
Moss,  Stanley  R.,  100-16-0880. 
Murphy.  Jerry  L,.  512-30-0227, 
Murray.  Arthur  J..  434-56-2072. 
Nasslf.  Thomas  J..  233-56-8503, 
Nelmanis.  Andrts.  116-28-6469. 
Nelson.  Manfred  R  .  556-34-6525. 
Ngo.  Narclso  L..  105-42-3128. 
Noga,  Gerald  W.,  350-28-4067. 
Novlckl.  Donald  E,.  213-40-2489. 
Pala,  Stanley  J.,  365-32-1767, 
Palma.  William  E,.  060-30-7669, 
Parker.  Edward  H,.  Jr..  546-50-9095. 
Patton,  John  P.,  Jr.,  410-60-4308 
PauU.  Robert  M.,  196-30-7678, 
Payne.  James  E..  Jr..  465-36-8636. 
Plttman.  James  A..  013-30-9383, 
Pratonorlto.  Frank  N..  113-32-6878, 
Puma,  Samuel  C.  201-26-9591. 
Ragsdale.  Vernlce  D.,  261-62-7967, 
Ramey,  Ralph,  Jr.,  403-40-6030. 
Rayman,  Russell  B.,  270-32-ce81. 
Reppart,  John  T.,  614-28-4489. 
Reynolds.  Ralph  D..  302-28-8758, 
Rice.  Donald  E,.  506-20-6863, 
Rleffel.  Clement  N..  Jr..  433-48-8331, 
Rodriguezlopez.  Ensor,  580-44-8972, 
Romberger,  Wesley  E„  180-28-6057. 
Rudd,  Ronald  E..  300-28-9914. 
Runkle,  WUllam  M,,  228-40-6325. 
Sarnackl,  Clifford  T..  279-34-3498, 
Saylo.-.  Jack  L,,  352-30-1571. 
Schaberl.  Karl  N,,  184-32-4933. 
Schneider.  Robert  A.,  370-30-7534. 
Schwark.  Thomas  E.,  314-38-1321. 
Shacklett,  David  E,,  266-62-2209. 
Shaklan,  Barry  N.,  135-26-9903. 
Shamlyeh.  Samlr  B.,  408-58-7575. 
Shapiro.  Allen.  679-36-6336. 
Shapiro,  Stephen  R.,  060-28-1600. 
Sherman,  Howard  H..  112-28-4251. 
Signorlno,  Charles  E,,  670-48-6452, 
S.mervlllc.  James  J,.  540-40-0053. 
Sindell,  Harlan  W.,  280-22-6277. 
Salrve,  Richard  N,,  568-44-4338. 
Smith.  Dwlght  D.,  436-52-9471. 
Smith,  Melvln  D,,  254-60-1747. 
Soblesk,  Emory  J,.  323-26-3903. 
Solomon,  James  W,.  266-44-3186. 
Stevenson.  Onex  D..  238-52-8624. 
Stlneblser.  James  H..  267-50-8321. 
Suckow.  Lowell  C.  542-38-5206. 
Takamoto.  Robert  M.,  575-34-5127. 
Task.  Steven  A..  546-48-6857. 
Tohou,  Howard  P.,  204-26-4351. 
Thomas,  Charles  N..  253-42-2222. 
Thomas.  HolUs  A..  Jr.,  118-32-9935. 
Thompson.  Barrv  H,.  412-62-2827. 
Tlndall.  John  P. .266-40- 1873, 
Tomasovlc.  Jerry  J..  321-34-6332. 
Torma.  Michael  J..  434-68-8687. 
Torrance.  Phlllo  M,.  II.  234-32-4783, 
Touhey.  John  E..  447-38-1089. 
Trabalsantos.  Jose  P..  063-34-9662. 
Troxler.  Raymond  G..  437-58-6675. 
Turns.  James  E,.  537-24-8688. 
Versteeg.  Harold  J..  Jr..  475-38-2439, 
Victor.  Martin  I..  097-28-5161. 
Vonhazmburg.  Romulus  S..  345-22-7828. 
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Voskovltch.  James  W,.  060-28-1694. 
Wagner.  Grant  H..  514-28-8418. 
Wagner.  James  D.,  II,  523-44-9215. 
Walker.  Ronald  E,.  539-32-1664. 
Watson.  Alfred  B.,  Jr..  266-42-4273. 
Watson.  Clarence  F..  Jr..  432-68-0078, 
Weeks.  Leroy  E,.  491-32-5371, 
West.  Gary  W..  353-32-6946, 
White.  John  W,,  Jr..  678-60-9912. 
White,  Stewart  A..  552-48-1540. 
Wlldemann.  Mark  P,.  234-50-8427. 
Wilder,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  532-34-6767. 
Wiley.  John  R,.  534-24-8308. 
Williams.  Ariel  L.,  Jr.,  361-20-4357. 
Wolst.  Mack  D..  Jr.,  098-22-5903. 
Wood,  Edward  H..  266-44-1386. 
Wright,  John  H  ,  Jr.,  496-32-0140. 
Young,  Robert  L.,  616-38-1661. 
Zelner,  George  B.,  055-32-7619. 
Zimmerman,  Raymond  E.  P.,  058-30-0860. 

NimSE  CORPS 

Anderson,  Rhea  S.,  493-38-8088. 
Baker.  Patrick  J,.  201-28-2554, 
Bobko,  Stephen  E..  172-30-8949. 
Boyd.  Mary  R..  251-52-1729. 
Brlnkmann.  .Joanne  M..  327-24-0253. 
Candella.  Josephine  M.,  437-38-1539. 
Connolly,  Janet  M..  479-34-6655. 
Corrado.  Carol  J..  051-28-6439. 
Crown,  Mary  P.  G.,  418-38-7920. 
Deogburn.  Charlotte  M.,  263-46-8508. 
Dye,  Beverly  J.,  314-42-8058. 
Friday.  Blanche  B.,  171-26-8303. 
Gengler,  Rita  E  ,  470-34-9703. 
Golns.  Phyllis  N..  278-30-1751. 
Goodwin.  Barbara  A.,  024-28-3773. 
Higan,  Faye  T.,  407-40-7080. 
Hale.  Dlann  A..  671-44-9381. 
Halley.  Norma  D..  228-44-6690. 
Hamberger.  Ann  M.,  191-26-2904. 
Havens.  Mary  L,.  062-32-2076. 
Hopkins.  Edna  M.,  284-26-0382. 
Hunt.  Maureen  A,.  471-32-1664. 
Johnson.  Phyllis  J,,  341-26-4220. 
Kendall.  Nora  M..  246-50-6568. 
Korach.  Margaret  M.,  163-26-3256. 
Liberty.  Gall  N  .  005-36-6915. 
Lopalo,  Sal va tore,  130-28-8724. 
Luttman,  Phyllis  A.,  136-26-6345. 
McCleary,  Carol  M.,  540-36-5801. 
Merrill,  Sylvia  A.,  004-32-6395. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  27.  1981 : 

Department  or  Agricultttre 

Everett  George  Rank.  Jr..  of  California,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

COMMDDITT    FtmTHES   TRADING    COMMISSION 

Susan  Meredith  Phillips,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
April  13.  1985. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
sjxjnd  to  requests  tc-  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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f-AST  WILL  GAS  PRICES 
UNDER  DECONTROL? 


HON.  V 1LLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

rujeaday,  October  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices 
through  the  repeal  or  reform  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
(NGPA)  continues  to  be  the  most  Im- 
portant energy  issue  facing  the  97th 
Congress]  It  is,  in  fact,  extremely  re- 
grettable] that  progress  to  date  has 
been  marginal  either  in  Congress  or 
within  the  policy  circles  of  the  admin- 
istration. Natural  gas  decontrol  will 
bring  oifder  to  domestic  markets 
through  increased  incentives  for  pro- 
duction and  conservation. 

Accordmg  to  Prof.  Glenn  Loury  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  decontrol 
would  back  out  an  eventual  2.83  mil- 
lion barrels  of  imported  oil  per  day, 
reduce  tqe  price  of  a  barrel  of  crude 
oil  by  $li  below  what  it  would  other- 
wise be  absent  natural  gas  decontrol, 
and  proc^ce  an  eventual  increase  in 
supply  ()f  5.89  trillion  cubic  feet 
(TCF),  vi^ich  would  amount  to  a  25 
percent  increase  over  current  levels. 

One  of  the  key  questions  that  has 
been  raised  about  decontrol  is  the 
extent  to  which  it  would  increase  well- 
l^ad  prices  for  natural  gas  and,  in 
turn,  to  what  extent  these  price  in- 
creases at  the  wellhead  would  affect 
consumes  gas  bills.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  natural  gas  prices  would  increase. 
However,!  the  magnitude  of  the  price 
increase  temains  a  subject  of  consider- 
able disa^eement.  The  most  outspo- 
ken oppoiients  of  decontrol  have  ven- 
tured forward  with  the  prediction  that 
prices  would  double  in  a  very  short 
period  of]  time.  Such  claims  cannot  be 
taken  ligltly. 

In  its  Lsue  of  August  8,  1981,  the  Na- 
tional Journal  carried  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle in  its  policy  fonmi  section  by 
Paul  A.  London,  a  Washington-based 
economist  who  is  working  for  the  de- 
control of  natural  gas  on  behalf  of  oil 
marketers  in  the  Northeast  region  of 
the  country.  Mr.  London  examines  in 
considerable  detail  how  the  major 
actors  in  the  natural  gas  marketplace 
are  actufilly  likely  to  behave  in  a 
deregulatjed  environment.  He  sets  out 
the  markiet  forces  that  will  keep  price 
increases  below  those  projected  by 
many  decontrol  opponents.  He  con- 
cludes thfit: 

The  coni«rvation  and  production  impacts 
of  gas  price  increases  resulting  from  gas 
price  decoitrol  will  create  a  price  bargain- 


ing climate  which  has  been  ignored  by  many 
studies  of  this  issue.  Price  Increases  will 
take  place,  but  rising  prices  for  natural  gas 
are  likely  to  have  the  same  impact  on  gas 
markets  that  higher  oU  prices  have  had  on 
oil  markets.  Higher  prices  will  engender 
conservation,  which  will  force  distributors 
to  drive  hard  bargains  with  producers. 

And: 

Although  gas  prices  wiU  certainly  rise 
with  decontrol  and  even  under  present  law, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
rise  fairly  gradually,  and  in  a  way  which  will 
encourage  reduced  oil  imports  and  a  meas- 
ured acceleration  of  conservation  and  alter- 
native energy  Investments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  London's  article 
brings  home  once  more  the  need  for 
immediate,  total  decontrol  of  natural 
gas  prices  as  provided  for  by  my  bill, 
H.R.  2019,  the  Natural  Gas  E>econtrol 
Act  of  1981.  I  insert  the  full  text  of 
the  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

How  Past  Wnx  Gas  Prices  Rise  Under 

Decontrol? 

(By  Paul  A.  London) 

Most  studies  of  the  impact  of  natural  gas 
price  decontrol  assimne  that  the  price  of  gas 
will  rise  to  an  oil  equivalent  within  the  first 
year.  Several  assume  this  equivalent  price  to 
be  that  of  high  sulfur  residual  oil.  Others 
use  very  high  projections  of  future  oil  prices 
and  assume  gas  will  "fly  up"  to  these  levels 
with  decontrol.  A  few  mention  a  lower  gas 
price  linked  to  coal  in  industrial  markets.  In 
a  competitive  energy  market  with  interfuel 
competition,  natural  gas,  which  is  now  often 
50  per  cent  less  expensive  than  oil,  in  the 
long  run  wUl  rise  to  a  price  closely  related  to 
that  of  other  fuels.  But  the  assumption  that 
this  substantial  price  rise  will  occur  immedi- 
ately after  decontrol  and  cause  severe  ad- 
justment problems,  is  questionable  and  un- 
realistic. 

In  part,  the  assumption  that  gas  prices 
will  rise  immediately  to  an  oil  equivalent 
after  decontrol  is  simply  blind  op[>osition  to 
decontrol  Energy  Action,  which  claims  to 
represent  consumers,  for  example,  assumes 
gas  at  the  wellhead  will  rise  to  the  price  of 
oil  at  the  burner  tip,  ignoring  transporta- 
tion costs.  This  allows  Elnergy  Action  to  add 
about  $2  per  thousand  cubic  feet  (mcf)  to 
the  costs  of  decontrol,  which  no  doubt 
serves  its  purposes.  Similarly,  the  American 
Gas  Association  (AGA),  a  group  composed 
principally  of  gas  distribution  and  pi[>eline 
companies,  bases  its  assumptions  of  a  fly-up 
in  gas  prices  on  the  existence  of  some  gas 
contracts  calling  for  heating  oil  (#2  oil) 
equivalence  and/or  Most-Favored  Nation 
(MFN)  treatment  (a  price  equivalent  to  the 
highest  price  in  the  gas  field)  after  deregu- 
lation. AGA  is  legitimately  worried  about 
the  contract  problem  and,  perhaps  to  in- 
crease pressure  for  a  solution,  chooses  in  its 
analysis  to  ignore  the  likelihood  that  de- 
regulation would  encourage  and  possibly  re- 
quire renegotiation  of  such  contracts.  AGA 
also  fails  to  point  out  that  many  old  gas 
contracts  at  40  cents  per  mcf  would  be  a 
strong  "bargaining  chip"  in  the  hands  of 
pipelines  and  distributors  to  encourage  re- 
negotiation of  high-priced  contracts  after 
decontrol. 


In  another  politically  self-serving  Judg- 
ment, Energy  Action  assumes  a  Jump  in 
price  from  $1.80  mcf  to  $7.00  per  mcf  with 
decontrol,  but  no  increased  conservation  as 
the  price  rises.  Energy  Action  may  believe 
that  the  use  of  higher  prices  to  Induce  con- 
servation is  wrong  in  principle,  but  it  should 
not  ignore  that  this  approach  works.  Final- 
ly, there  is  no  recognition  by  opponents  of 
decontrol  like  Energy  Action  and  AGA  that 
what  is  working  now  in  the  market  for  oil 
will  work  for  gas  too,  and  probably  better 
because  there  is  no  organization  like  OPEC 
to  put  a  floor  under  gas  prices  when  con- 
sumer resistance  starts  to  make  them  erode. 

Another  reason  for  the  oversimplified  as- 
sumption that  gas  prices  will  immediately 
jump  to  the  level  of  oil  Is  the  Inability  of  ex- 
isting energy  models  to  factor  in  all  the  bar- 
gaining variables.  They  can  not  easily  cap- 
ture the  intricate  bargaining  relationships 
in  energy  markets,  which  have  come  into 
play  with  oil  recently,  and  which  will  also 
come  into  play  for  gas  once  It  is  deregulat- 
ed. These  modeling  problems,  however, 
should  not  cause  us  to  overlook  the  change 
in  bargaining  positions  which  will  occur 
with  decontrol,  and  its  impact  on  prices. 
There  is  a  good  chance  that  price  increases 
after  full  decontrol  will  be  significantly 
slower  than  most  people  now  assume. 
Market  forces  will  ensure  that  even  immedi- 
ate decontrol  will  lead  only  to  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  gas  prices  over  several  years  until 
a  stable  oil-gas-coal-altematlves  price  rela- 
tionship is  achieved.  This  prediction  of  a 
slow  trajectory  of  gas  price  increases  in 
based  on  a  realistic  view  of  the  bargaining 
capacities  of  various  actors  once  decontrol 
takes  place. 

WHO  ARE  THE  ACTORS? 

Prices  after  decontrol  wlU  be  set  by  the 
interaction  of  a  number  of  actors  faced  by 
supply  and  demand  constraints.  The  price 
of  gas  will  not  simply  be  dictated  by  the 
price  of  oU.  Bargaining  wUl  take  place.  Gas 
prices  will  rise  but  the  actors  in  a  price  bar- 
gaining situation  will  play  much  different 
cards  than  are  being  played  now.  Various 
starting  positions  for  the  bargaining  are 
clear. 

Gas  producers  will  seek  to  move  prices  up 
as  high  as  possible  and  to  produce  as  much 
as  pos<;ible. 

Various  classes  of  present  gas  consumers, 
residential,  commercial,  industrial,  and  utili- 
ty, will  react  to  higher  gas  prices  by  conserv- 
ing and  making  alternative  investments. 
These  same  classes  of  oil  consumers  wUl 
have  to  decide  whether  to  buy  gas  or  stay 
with  oil. 

Various  gas  distributors  and  pipelines  will 
be  wlUlng  to  pay  different  prices  for  gas 
supplies  depending  on  the  demands  of  their 
customers,  their  load  mix,  their  competitive- 
ness with  other  fuels,  and  their  customers' 
ability  to  conserve  in  the  face  of  higher 
prices,  transportation  costs,  etc. 

Public  utility  regulatory  bodies  wUi  try  to 
protect  consumers  by  reviewing  contracts  to 
purchase  gas. 

Sellers  of  alternative  fuels  will  have  to 
adjust  their  prices  to  keep  market  shares 
and  to  compete  with  decontrolled  gas. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  sfiolcen  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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HOW  WILL  THE  ACTORS  BEHAVE  WHEN  GAS  IS 
DECONTROLLED? 

Producer  Behavior:  First,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  in  a  decontrolled  market  gas 
producers  (freed  of  existing  contract  and 
regulatory  restraints)  will  try  to  get  the 
highest  possible  prices.  The  question  is 
whether  they  can  get  oil  equivalent  prices 
immediately  from  pipelines,  distribution 
companies,  and  ultimately  from  consumers. 
Second,  we  can  safely  assume  that  produc- 
ers will  increase  production— by  how  much 
we  do  not  know— to  take  advantage  of  de- 
control. Under  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
(NGPA)  signed  by  President  Carter  in  1978. 
a  real  price  increase  of  12  percent  to  con- 
sumers and  24  percent  to  producers  has  led 
to  a  3.1  percent  Increase  in  production. 

Consumer  Behavior:  Another  safe  assump- 
tion is  that  any  increase  in  natural  gas 
prices  will  lead  to  increased  conservation  of 
gas  by  current  users.  An  AGA  study,  which 
opposes  deregulation,  shows  that  based  on 
experience  since  1973  a  20  percent  Increase 
In  natural  gas  prices  to  residential  users 
could  be  expected  to  reduce  residential 
usage  by  6  percent  on  the  average.  If  natu- 
ral gas  were  to  rise  to  the  distillate  heating 
oil  price,  which  would  mean  a  100  percent 
increase  for  residential  gas  users,  conserva- 
tion levels,  according  to  AGA.  could  easily 
be  30  percent.  AGA  thinks  that  conserva- 
tion by  industrial  and  commercial  users  will 
be  less  than  the  drop  in  usage  by  residential 
users,  but  it  will  still  be  substantial.  Using 
AGAs  own  estimates,  the  decline  in  use  by 
existing  nonresidential  customers  in  two 
years  would  reach  10  percent  if  gas  prices 
approach  those  for  oil.  (This  conservation 
level  seems  very  low  given  the  experience 
with  oil  price  increases.)  Total  conservation 
by  all  gas  customers,  residential,  commer- 
cial, utility,  and  industrial,  in  only  two  years 
(based  on  1973-79  experience)  would  ap- 
proach 2  TCF  a  year  (equivalent  to  1  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day),  doubling  to  4  TCF  in 
another  few  years.  Moreover.  AGA  esti- 
mates on-shore  gas  supplies  could  increase 
by  .3  to  .7  TCF/year.  With  no  significant 
price  advantage  over  oil,  however,  where  do 
customers  for  this  gas  come  from? 

This  leads  to  the  key  issue.  What  would 
distribution  companies  agree  to  pay  for  de- 
controlled gas  knowing  from  past  experi- 
ence that  large  price  increases  would  lead  to 
substantial  conservation?  AGA  assumes  dis- 
tribution companies  are  powerless  to  bar- 
gain, a  fairly  good  assumption  if  controls 
continue.  With  controls  there  always  have 
been  additional  residential  customers  wait- 
ing to  buy  gas  and  distributors  always  have 
been  willing  to  pay  producers  almost  any 
price  because  they  average  in  high  prices 
with  still-controlled  gas.  This  explains  the 
astronomic  prices  l)eing  paid  for  small 
amounts  of  decontrolled  gas  under  present 
law.  No  real  bargaining  is  taking  place 
under  current  conditions.  But  if  distributors 
have  to  charge  consumers  a  delivered  price 
near  the  price  of  oil  after  decontrol,  few  res- 
idential users  will  be  tempted  to  convert  to 
gas  and  consumption  per  existing  gas  house- 
hold will  drop  rapidly.  Distributors  selling 
gas  at  the  oil  price  to  residential  customers, 
therefore,  will  at  best  hold  on  to  existing 
residential  customers  (but  with  lower  vol- 
umes of  sales)  and  compete  with  oil,  elec- 
tricity, and  alternatives  for  new  customers. 
Under  these  conditions,  after  decontrol,  dis- 
tributors will  have  to  bargain  as  they  have 
not  done  in  years  to  remain  competitive. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHAT  ABOUT  INDUSTRIAL  AND  OTHER  NON- 
RESIDENTIAL CDSTOBCERS? 

Current  industrial  use  of  oil  is  about  8.1 
quads/year  or  4  million  barrels  a  day.  About 
half  of  this  is  for  heat  and  half  lor  raw  ma- 
terial. This  is  enough  potential  demand  for 
gas  to  absorb  increased  supplies  from  any 
source.  But  why  are  these  oil  users  not 
using  gas  now  when  it  is  cheap  and  avail- 
able? What  new  incentive  will  they  have  to 
switch  to  gas  after  decontrol  when  its  price 
is  expected  to  rise? 

Clearly,  conservation  presents  a  bargain- 
ing opportunity  to  distributors.  If  distribu- 
tors agree  meekly  with  producers  to  pay 
prices  equal  to  those  for  oil,  more  conserva- 
tion gas  will  quickly  be  available  for  new 
users  but  there  will  be  less  price  incentive  to 
convert  to  gas.  If  gas  rises  to  the  oil  price, 
consumers  will  not  shift  to  gas.  Therefore, 
distributors  will  have  powerful  arguments 
to  persuade  producers  to  keep  price  in- 
creases slow  enough  to  encourage  continued 
market  expansion. 

After  all,  why  should  a  residential  oil  cus- 
tomer invest  $600  to  $2,000  in  a  gas  system 
if  he  saves  little  or  no  money  on  gas  over 
oil?  Why  should  an  industrial  boiler  fuel 
customer  shift  from  oil  to  gas  if  there  is  no 
financial  advantage  In  doing  so?  Will  a  utili- 
ty want  to  use  gas  in  1990  if  it  is  likely  to 
cost  much  more  than  coal  or  some  other  al- 
ternative? Producers  will  have  to  yield  to 
these  realities  so  that  distributors  can  sell 
gas  to  Industrial  users  with  the  assurance 
that  current  priority  and  use  restrictions 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  prices 
will  be  competitive.  If  the  price  "fly-up"  is 
immediate  distributors  will  not  be  able  to 
develop  the  additional  markets  needed  for 
conservation  gas  and  increased  production. 

CAN  PRODUCERS  SHtTT-IN  GAS? 

The  theory  advanced  by  AGA  in  its  oppo- 
sition to  decontrol,  is  that  producers  faced 
with  conservation  due  to  higher  gas  prices 
will  shut-in  gas  and  produce  less,  and  that 
distributors  simply  will  pay  the  asking  price 
of  the  producers.  This  is  contrary  to  basic 
economic  theory.  It  assumes  that  producers 
who  were  willing  to  sell  gas  for  an  average 
of  $1.61  per  mcf  at  the  wellhead  in  Decem- 
ber 1980,  will  shut-in  deregulated  gas  at  a 
higher  price  rather  than  accept  something 
less  than  the  price  of  oil  from  distributors 
for  several  years.  This  would  be  a  possibility 
if  producers  and  royalty  owners  could 
decide  as  a  body  to  prorate  production 
among  themselves,  each  shutting  in  20  per 
cent  for  example,  to  prevent  conservation 
from  forcing  prices  down.  But  even  OPEC  is 
unable  to  make  such  a  cartel  arrangement 
work  when  supply  is  adequate.  It  will  never 
work  in  the  U.S.  market  where  no  company 
produced  more  than  6.4  per  cent  of  all  gas 
in  1980,  and  where  U.S.  oil  and  gas  compa- 
nies clearly  will  prefer  to  sell  U.S.  gas  which 
they  own  rather  than  imported  oil,  which 
they  do  not  own.  Moreover.  U.S.  law  forbids 
collusion  to  prorate  production  in  any  case. 

WILL  NOT  DISTRIBUTORS  BE  STUCK  WITH 
UNMARKETABLE  GAS? 

AGA  argues  that  with  immediate  decon- 
trol pipelines  and  distributors  will  be  forced 
to  pay  producers  the  oil  price  because  of 
provisions  in  existing  contracts,  and  then  be 
stuck  with  gas  they  can  not  sell.  This  as- 
sumes that  provisions  in  existing  contracts 
will  force  higher  prices  even  if  the  gas 
cannot  be  marketed.  This  flies  in  the  face  of 
economic  logic  even  if  the  pricing  and  the 
take  or  pay  provisions  of  existing  contracts 
are  not  altered,  as  they  should  be,  directly 
or  indirectly  by  deregulation.  Consumer  re- 
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sistance  and  conservation  will  force  distribu- 
tors and  pipelines  to  make  offers  to  produc- 
ers which  will  allow  the  marketers  to  sell 
the  gas,  and  producers  will  have  to  accept 
these  offers.  This  means  a  natural  gas  price 
at)ove  the  current  price  but  not  a  price  so 
high  as  to  create  an  unmanageable  conser- 
vation bulge  of  unmarketable  gas. 

WHAT  ABOtrr  DIFTEREHCES  AMONG 
DISTRIBirrORS? 

Decontrol  wiU  give  some  distributors  and 
pipelines  advantages  they  do  not  now  have 
under  controls.  For  example,  a  distribution 
company  close  to  gas  fields  will  be  able  to 
offer  producers  a  higher  price  for  gas  (and 
still  make  it  attractive  for  customers  to  shift 
from  oil)  than  a  company  far  from  any  gas 
fields.  However,  demand  for  gas  near  the 
fields  is  not  limitless.  Distributors  near  the 
fields  certainly  will  not  be  able  to  bid  away 
all  the  gas  from  distant  customers,  and  they 
will  face  the  same  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  conservation  gas  as  prices  rise.  More- 
over, any  replacement  of  oil,  coal  or  other 
fuels  by  gas  near  the  gas  fields  will  push 
down  these  prices,  both  in  the  U.S.  and 
overseas,  as  oil  and  other  marketers  fight  to 
keep  their  customers.  This  dampening 
impact  on  oil  and  alternative  fuel  prices  is 
an  important  and  overlooked  advantage  of 
gas  decontrol. 

THE  ROLE  OF  PUBUC  UTILITY  REGULATORY 
BODIES 

Conservation  and  production  increases  en- 
gendered by  higher  gas  prices  will  place  a 
limit  on  how  high  gas  prices  will  go  after  de- 
regulation. Local  public  utility  commissions 
(PUCs)  can  be  expected  to  reinforce  market 
forces  in  preventing  gas  prices  from  moving 
up  precipitously.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  for 
example,  the  PUCs  will  allow  local  utilities 
to  pay  prices  for  gas  supplies  which  would 
lead  to  unnecessarily  high  prices  for  local 
customers.  PUCs  will  surely  ask  distribution 
companies  about  the  impact  of  higher  prices 
paid  to  producers  on  consumption  and 
therefore  on  fixed  pipeline  charges.  They 
will  understand  that  if  the  local  distribution 
company  pays  too  much  for  gas  it  will  find 
its  system  underutilized,  and  this  wiU  have 
the  effect  of  raising  costs  to  customers  who 
remain  on  the  system.  PUCs  acting  to  pro- 
tect consumers,  therefore,  will  discourage 
inept  bargaining  by  distribution  companies. 
If  distribution  companies  and  pipelines  do 
not  recognize  that  they  can  and  should 
drive  hard  bargains  in  their  dealings  with 
producers,  an  unlikely  blindspot.  regulatory 
authorities  will. 

SELLERS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  FUELS 

There  is  recognition  in  some  studies  of  de- 
control that  In  some  markets,  particularly 
the  utility  market,  gas  may  have  to  com- 
plete in  price,  not  with  oil,  but  with  lower 
cost  coal.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  a  dereg- 
ulated market  gas  also  will  have  to  compete 
in  price  with  conservation  investments,  insu- 
lation, hot  water  heat  pumps,  district  heat- 
ing and  cogeneratlon,  coal-mixes,  wood  pel- 
lets and  biomass,  solid  waste,  and  perhaps 
other  fuel  alternatives.  One  Department  of 
Energy  study,  for  example,  estimates  that 
300  cogeneratlng  district  heating  plants 
using  waste  heat  could  back  out  up  to  4  mil- 
lion barrels  of  imported  oil  a  day,  and  create 
thousands  of  U.S.  jobs.  In  many  areas  these 
projects  now  are  unable  to  compete  with  a 
low  priced  gas  alternative.  Decontrol  will 
put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot.  It  will  be  gas 
which  risks  pricing  Itself  out  of  some  mar- 
kets, before  it  can  find  new  replacement 
markets. 
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and  production  impacts 
increases  resulting  from  gas 
will  create  a  price  bargain- 
which  has  been  ignored  by  many 
of  this  issue.  Price  increases 
I  )lace.  but  rising  prices  for  natural 
to  have  the  same  impact  on 
that  higher  oil  prices  have  had 
mai'kets.  Higher  prices  will  engender 
conservation,  which  will  force  distributors 
h  ird  price  bargains  with  producers, 
which  ignore  this  likely  scenario 
ovtrlook  market  reaction  to  price  in- 
^hen  they  ignore  conservation  im- 
fly  in  the  face  of  recent  experi- 
they  assume  that  conservation  gas 
ms  rketed  to  current  oil  users  even  at 
pri  ce,  they  must  suggest  a  reason  for 
cun  ent  oil  users  to  switch  to  gas  and 
tl  lat  oil  imports  will  drop  drastical- 
iwitching  occurs.  If  they  assume 
production    will    drop    because 
fbr  gas  will  fall  at  higher  prices. 
Eissuming  that  higher  prices  will 
gas  production,  another  hard 
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gas   prices   will   certainly   rise 

decojitrol  and  even  under  present  law, 

reason  to  believe  that  they  will 

gradually,  and  in  a  way  which  wUl 

reduced  oil  imports  and  a  meas- 

acceleration  of  conservation  and  alter- 

en«  rgy  investments.* 


ENERG  r  AND  THE  WORLD  BANK 


H0N.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THft  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 


•  Mr. 
week  Di 
joint    h 
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tary  of 
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EDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
K  Ottinger  and  I  cochaired  a 
aring  on  the  U.S.  posture 
helping  developing  nations 
eir  energy  needs.  Included 
hers  on  the  witness  list  were 
brams,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
ate  for  International  Organi- 
nd  Robert  S.  McNamara,  the 
former  president  of  the  World  Bank. 

The  Reagan  administration  stands 
alone  in  |  the  world  in  its  opposition  to 
establishing  an  energy  affiliate  at  the 
World  BEink  to  make  loans  to  develop- 
ing nati<  ns  that  need  financial  help  in 
solving  their  energy  problems.  One  of 
the  explanations  offered  by  our  Gov- 
is  that  we  are  opposing  the 
of  any  new  international 
structures.  The  State  Department  wit- 
nesses afso  cited  the  possible  cost  to 
Treasury  as  a  reason  for  re- 
sisting the  proposal. 

Forturately,  Mr.  McNamara  was 
present  to  set  the  record  straight.  He 
stated  tliat  creation  of  the  energy  af- 
filiate a,  the  World  Bank  would  not 
involve  creation  of  any  new  organiza- 
tion or  bureaucracy,  and  probably 
would  rot  necessitate  the  hiring  of 
any  additional  personnel.  The  affili- 
ate, he  explained,  would  merely  be  a 
paper  cr  nation. 

He  stated  further  that  the  proposed 
energy  uf filiate  need  not  neccessarily 
require  my  additional  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  Ithe  World  Bank.  In  fact,  he 
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noted  that  the  World  Bank  actually  is 
generating  a  positive  cash  flow  on  its 
loan  portfolio. 

In  response  to  one  of  my  questions, 
Mr.  Abrams  answered  that  the  Reagan 
administration  would  oppose  the 
energy  affiliate  even  if  its  creation 
does  not  require  a  new  bureaucracy 
and  does  not  require  any  additionad 
U.S.  funding  of  the  World  Bank.  This 
came  as  quite  a  revelation  to  those  of 
us  who  have  been  following  the 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  that  I 
can  say  about  the  error  of  this  policy. 
The  point  that  I  wish  to  make  today, 
though,  is  that  the  administration  is 
misleading  the  American  people  by 
not  truthfully  debating  the  merits  of 
the  energy  affiliate  proposal. 

The  administration  has  been  telling 
the  public  that  it  opposes  this  idea  be- 
cause, they  say,  it  would  create  a  new 
international  bureaucracy  and  would 
cost  us  money.  Yet  in  last  week's  hear- 
ing it  became  clear  that  these  points 
may  not  be  true  and  that  they  are  not 
the  real  basis  for  our  position  anyway. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  chosen  to  pursue  a  solitary 
course  in  world  affairs  that  is  so  clear- 
ly contrary  to  our  national  interests. 
But  to  attempt  to  deceive  the  Ameri- 
can public  as  to  the  facts  of  the  matter 
just  compounds  the  error.* 


COMMEMORATION    OF    CZECHO- 
SLOVAK INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

or  PENNSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  63d  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Czechoslovak  Repub- 
lic on  October  28,  1918.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Thomas  Masaryk, 
the  National  Council  of  Czechoslova- 
kia was  recognized  by  Prance,  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  as  the  legiti- 
mate representative  of  the  new  nation 
during  the  summer  of  1918.  Austria, 
which  had  dominated  Czechoslovakia, 
collapsed  on  the  night  of  October  27, 
1918,  and  independence  was  declared 
by  the  National  Council  on  October 
28. 

The  Czechoslovak  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, which  established  the 
First  Republic,  was  signed  by  Thomas 
Masaryk,  who  was  the  first  President 
of  the  Republic,  in  Independence  Hall 
in  Philadelphia.  The  Constitution  of 
the  First  Republic  is  also  very  close  in 
structure  to  our  own  Constitution. 
The  people's  profound  determination 
for  Independence  and  freedom  was  fi- 
nally realized  after  two  centuries  of 
struggle  and  three  centuries  under 
Austrian  domination. 

But  the  hard-won  freedom  was  short 
lived  as  the  Nazis  and  then  the  Com- 
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munists  forcefully  occupied  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Today,  Czechoslovakia  is  still 
under  the  repressive  control  of  Soviet 
and  Warsaw  Pact  forces.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  people's  spirit  for  self-deter- 
mination and  the  refusal  to  surrender 
their  freedom  has  not  died. 

I  join  with  Americans  of  Czech  and 
Slovak  descent  in  the  Uth  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent,  in  honoring  and  supporting 
the  undying  spirit  and  determination 
of  those  in  Czechoslovakia  to  become  a 
free  and  independent  country.* 


REMEMBERING  OUR  COL- 

LEAGUE EARLE  CABELL— 

FORMER  CONGRESSMAN  FROM 
THE  FIFTH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT,  DALLAS.  TEX. 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Earle  Cabell  was  a  wise  and  good 
friend  to  many  of  us  in  the  Congress. 
October  27,  1906,  was  his  birth  date 
and  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a 
tribute  given  to  him  by  A.  C.  Greene 
on  Dallas  television  channel  13  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1975.  This  editori- 
al was  originally  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion by  another  great  friend  of  ours, 
the  late  Tiger  Teague. 

In  Tiger's  introduction  to  the  edito- 
rial he  noted  that  Earle's  coming  to 
Congress  restored  dignity  and  respect 
to  the  Fifth  District  congressional  seat 
he  served.  Tiger  also  noted  that 
Dearie,  his  charming  and  devoted  wife, 
was  a  great  asset  and  assistant  in  his 
efforts  to  represent  his  district.  Earle 
and  Dearie  made  many  friends  in 
Washington  and  came  to  mean  much 
personally  to  many  of  us. 

Dearie  is  still  active  in  her  church 
and  in  Dallas  civic  and  public  affairs, 
as  all  of  us  would  expect  her  to  be. 
Though  this  tribute  is  for  Earle,  the 
two  of  them  went  through  public  life 
hand  in  hand  and  Dearie  shared  as  a 
partner  in  all  of  his  accomplishments. 

Editorial  by  A.  C.  Gioxne,  Channel  13 
Newsroom,  September  24,  1975 

Earle  Cabell  was  Dallas  to  the  core:  but 
Dallas  never  understood  him,  even  when 
pulling  the  lever  on  his  behalf.  He  was  a 
loner  who  did  things  because  he  felt  like  it. 
not  to  get  votes— but  he  had  something  no 
Dallas  politician  today  has  enough  of:  cha- 
risma and  conviction.  If  Cabell  had  started 
his  political  career  a  few  years  earlier  and 
had  been  a  younger  man,  he  might  be  seri- 
ously mentioned  for  national  nomination 
because  he  could  have  been  of  that  level. 

Earle  Cabell  may  be  the  last  Dallas  politi- 
cian who  got  into  politics  from  family  obli- 
gation, he  took  it  as  his  burden.  His  grand- 
father, a  Confederate  general  called  Ol  Tige 
Cabell,  had  become  mayor  of  the  frontier 
city  almost  before  he  got  his  bags  unpacked 
when  he  moved  here  in  the  70s.  Earles 
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father  Ben  served  eight  years  as  county 
sheriff,  then  in  1900  became  the  first  Dallas 
mayor  to  face  such  modem  municipal  prob- 
lems as  paving  streets,  laying  sidewalks,  get- 
ting a  safe  water  supply,  and  franchising 
the  transit  system,  and  gas  and  electrical 
service. 

But  once  into  politics.  Earle  Cabell  saw 
things  the  others  failed  to  grasp.  Beaten  by 
Uncle  Bob  Thornton  the  first  time  he  ran 
for  mayor  in  1959.  Cabell  made  a  surprising- 
ly strong  race  against  this  legendary  name 
from  financial  history.  And  Cabell  discerned 
changes  which  were  not.  at  that  time,  exact- 
ly blowing  in  the  wind.  He  sensed  popular 
dissatisfaction  with  the  ruling  establish- 
ment, and  hp  became  convinced  the  racial 
barriers  would  fall— and  fall  quickly. 

Too  old  to  march  with  them  as  a  political 
career— or  too  old.  perhaps,  to  create  the 
inner  zeal  his  perceptions  called  for— he 
nonetheless  presided  over  the  first  steps 
Dallas  took  toward  integration  in  the 
schools  and  among  businesses— and  named 
the  first  Negro  George  Allen— to  a  city  com- 
mission since  Reconstruction.  Cabell  even 
risked  his  political  reputation  by  pushing 
hard,  and  unsuccessfully,  for  public  housing 
at  a  time  when  federal  money  in  Dallas,  for 
anything  but  business  subsidies,  had  a  taint 
to  it  worse  than  adultery. 

Earle  Cabell  wasn't  particularly  enlight- 
'ened  in  philosophy:  and  he  was  far  from 
being  liberal  the  way  his  delightful  wife 
Dearie  was.  But  he  was  fair— not  just  cau- 
tiously in  public— and  he  was  brave  in  a 
social  way.  And  in  Dallas,  that's  the  bravest 
kind  of  brave  there  is:  to  l)e  something  your 
friends  and  social  peers  tell  you  you  mustn't 
be.  Earle  Cabell  was  a  member  of  the  Citi- 
zens Council— which  he  approved  of— but  he 
challenged  its  iron  control  of  the  city— 
which  he  didn't  approve  of.  He  was  a  busi- 
nessman from  a  very  conservative  indus- 
try—dairying—but he  refused  to  run  on  a 
business  is  best  platform.  Some  of  his 
peers— and  friends— never  forgave  him  for 
this  disloyalty,  and  he  bore  to  his  death  the 
hurt  from  their  response. 

He  was.  perhaps,  a  politician  before  his 
time— or  a  politician  who  arrived  at  success 
too  late  to  take  hold  of  what  success  seemed 
willing  to  grant  him.  It  is  ironic  that  he  took 
on  the  two  strongest  conservative  symbols 
in  local  politics— Thornton  and  Congress- 
man Bruce  Alger  whom  he  annihilated— yet 
never  gained  the  advantage  this  opposition 
should  have  given  him:  opponents  contin- 
ued to  call  him  part  of  the  oligarchy,  while 
others  refused  to  acknowledge  he  was  dif- 
ferent from  Alger.  But  he  was.  and  those 
who  knew  him  and  worked  with  him  recog- 
nized that  with  a  few  years  and  a  few  cir- 
cumstances. Earle  Cabell  almost  certainly 
would  have  been  the  first  21st  century  poli- 
tician of  Texas. 

Once  in  Congress.  Cabell  seemed  to  find 
political  life  disappointing.  Washington 
came  too  late.  His  dreams  and  restless 
plans— two  things  that  characterized  Earle 
Cabell  the  businessman— had  been  carried 
beyond  his  reach  by  time- if  not  the  times. 
Time,  and  the  ancient  lesson  our  bodies 
eventually  teach  all  of  us:  the  end  is  near- 
Ing.  Rest  in  peace.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  October  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  previous  commitments  in  my  dis- 
trict last  Thursday,  I  was  not  able  to 
be  present  and  voting  on  several 
amendments  and  final  passage  of  the 
farm  bill.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  following  way  on 
various  issues  of  the  day: 

On  the  motion  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  3603,  the  farm  bill,  "yea." 

On  an  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Walker  which  sought  to  partially  re- 
store the  purchase  requirement  to  the 
food  stamp  program,  "aye,"  (paired 
for). 

On  an  amendment,  as  amended  by  a 
substitute— which  I  would  have  voted 
for  and  was  paired  for— that  excludes 
meat  from  importation  that  has  been 
produced  using  chemicals  or  drugs 
banned  in  the  production  of  domestic 
meat,  and  places  imported  meat  under 
the  same  inspection  criteria  as  domes- 
tic meat,  "aye,"  (paired  for). 

On  an  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Coleman  which  sought  to  limit  au- 
thorities in  the  bill  to  a  2-year  period, 
rather  than  4  years,  "aye, "  (paired 
for). 

On  passage  of  S.  884,  a  similar 
Senate-passed  bill,  after  it  was  amend- 
ed to  contain  the  language  of  the 
House  bill  as  passed,  "no,"  (paired 
against).* 


REVISING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  CLEVE  BENEDICT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  BENEDKJT.  Mr.  Speaker,  social 
security  stirs  more  emotion,  more  con- 
flicting opinion,  and  more  controversy 
than  perhaps  any  other  issue  of  our 
day.  Congress  seems  to  be  fearful  of 
the  political  consequences  of  revising 
the  system.  The  people  meanwhile  are 
genuinely  concerned  and  confused. 
That  is  why  I  put  together  a  question- 
naire for  my  most  recent  newsletter 
asking  the  opinions  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict residents  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  over  1,200  indi- 
viduals from  the  district  have  taken 
the  time  to  give  me  their  ideas  and 
remedies  for  keeping  the  vital  social 
security  system  solvent,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  some  of  the  results  with 
my  colleagues. 

As  I  reviewed  the  responses,  two  pre- 
vailing messages  came  through  loud 
and  clear.  The  first  is  that  the  people 
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feel  that  a  strong  social  security 
system  must  be  maintained  in  order  to 
protect  the  36  million  Americans  who 
presently  receive  social  security,  some 
as  their  sole  source  of  income.  The  re- 
spondents are  very  cautious  of  any 
changes  affecting  those  presently  re- 
ceiving benefits  or  who  might  be  re- 
ceiving benefits  in  the  near  future.  For 
instance,  in  a  question  asking  whether 
the  retirement  age  should  be  raised 
from  65  to  68,  75  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents registered  their  opposition 
to  the  proposal,  21  percent  were  for  it 
and  4  percent  were  undecided. 

The  second  point  brought  out  by 
those  who  responded  is  that  the 
system  must  be  preserved  for  future 
generations  of  Americans.  However,  to 
insure  this  will  occur,  a  clear  majority 
said  that  social  security  must  once 
again  become  strictly  a  "retirement 
program",  the  originial  intent  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  when  he 
started  the  Federal  Government  s  first 
safety  net  program.  A  resounding  79 
percent  of  the  respondents  agreed 
with  the  statement  that  nonretire- 
ment  programs  added  to  the  s(x;ial  se- 
curity system  over  the  years  should  be 
taken  out  of  social  security  and  placed 
into  other  categories,  14  percent  dis- 
agreed, 7  percent  were  undecided.  This 
is  not  to  suggest  that  the  respondents 
wanted  to  eliminate  nonretirement 
programs  like  supplementary  security 
income  (SSI)  or  the  disability  income 
program,  but  only  that  these  pro- 
grams should  be  transferred  to  an- 
other part  of  the  Federal  system. 

Another  question,  which  called  for 
greater  accountability  in  the  system 
by  tightening  the  standards  of  eligibil- 
ity for  disability  benefits,  had  almost 
equally  strong  support,  with  77  per- 
cent replying  they  favor  tighter  stand- 
ards, 19  percent  against,  and  4  percent 
undecided.  Clearly,  respondents  are 
demanding  a  strong  and  effective 
social  security  program— one  that  is 
fiscally  accountable  and  at  the  same 
time  serves  the  needs  of  the  recipients. 
In  addition,  respondents  clearly  indi- 
cated that  they  wanted  to  remove  the 
limit  on  outside  earnings  while  collect- 
ing social  security  and  were  also  for  in- 
cluding Federal  employees  to  pay  into 
the  Nation's  largest  safety  net  pro- 
gram, and  exemption  that  is  extreme- 
ly unfair  to  the  non-Federal  worker 
who  must  support  those  who  do  not 
contribute  to  the  program.  By  the 
way,  I  recently  cosponsored  H.R.  3657 
which  would  require  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  pay  into  the  social  security 
system. 

While  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and 
deliberation  remains  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject,  one  thing  is  certain: 
The  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  to  look  at  new  and  innova- 
tive ways  to  begin  to  deal  with  this 
problem  and  have  the  guts  to  imple- 
ment creative  and  alternative  systems 
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to  save  social  security.  At  the  same 
time,  we  nust  insure  that  those  who 
have  paid  social  security  taxes  and 
now  rely  upon  those  earned  benefits 
for  their  i  ery  survival  as  well  as  those 
now  working,  will  continue  to  have  a 
solvent  netirement  fund  for  their 
future  sequrity.  I  would  like  to  thank 
all  those  People  who  helped  me  by  an- 
swering this  questionnaire.  Their 
input  has  proved  invaluable  to  me  as  I 
deliberate  with  my  fellow  colleagues 
the  future  of  the  social  security 
system.( 
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V.  DENNEY  FEDERAL 
NG  AND  COURTHOUSE 


OF  NEW  JERSEY 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuisday,  October  27,  1981 
HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
introducing  a  bill  on  behalf  of 
of  the  House  Commit- 
P^blic  Works  and  Transporta- 
nembers  of  the  90th  Club  to 
''ederal  building  in  Lincoln, 
aft  ST  Robert  V.  Denney. 

snow,  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
was  first  elected  to  the 
to  represent  Nebraska's 

.^ District.   He  was 

in  1968  and  was  reelected  in 

to  serve  a  third  term.  At 

the   President   appointed 

Federal  bench,  where  he 

to  serve  until  the  time  of 

this  past  June. 

of  us  on  the  Public  Works 
that    were    privileged    to 
with  us  on  the  committee 
^ow  and  respect  him.  He  was 
worker  who  did  his  home- 
likewise  know  of  his  efforts 
that    the   Lincohi    Federal 
and  Courthouse  in  Lincoln, 
became  a  reality.  It  was  truly 
in  the  latter  days  of  his 
public  service,  he  was  able  to 
a  Federal  judge  in  the  build- 
u^orked  so  hard  to  have  con- 
I  can  think  of  no  better  trib- 
fine  American  who  served  his 
in  all  three  branches  of  the 
I  jovemment— executive,  as  an 
.  legislative,  as  a  Represent- 
judicial,  as  a  judge— than  to 
_    building   the     "Robert   V. 
Federal  Building  and  Court- 
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i  JPEED  AHEAD  WITH  THE 
TAX  RATE  CUT 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THfc  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiesday,  October  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  talk  o  1  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  news 
media  o '  rescinding  or  delaying  Presi- 
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dent  Reagan's  tax  rate  cut  for  working 
Americans.  It  would  be  wrong,  eco- 
nomically and  politically,  for  the  GOP 
to  return  to  its  orthodox  ways.  Surely 
we  have  learned  by  now  that  we 
cannot  balance  the  budget  by  allowing 
taxes  on  already  overtaxed  working 
Americans  to  rise. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  Frank  Gre- 
gorsky  of  Douglasville,  Ga..  has  writ- 
ten an  article  that  reviews  the  political 
history  of  U.S.  economics  since  Dwight 
Eisenhower.  Regarding  the  notion 
that  Congress  should  delay  or  rescind 
the  tax  rate  cut.  Gregorsky  points  out 
that: 

If  we  junk  the  tax  cuts  and  go  back  to 
chasing  the  wlll-of-the-wisp  of  a  balanced 
budget  attained  by  a  never-ending  increase 
in  per  capita  tax  burdens,  we  will  have  a 
sharp  recession— which  will  push  us  even 
further  from  a  balanced  budget. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  hope  they  will  support  the 
President  on  this  Issue. 
The  article  follows: 

Republican  Economics  Times  Two 
(By  Frank  Gregorsky) 
The  big  story,  according  to  the  objectively 
biased  Dan  Rather,  is  that  Reaganomics 
won't  work.  But  the  real  story  is  that  neo- 
Keyneslan  economics  is  bereft  of  followers. 
NeoKeynesianlsm  was  bom  when  sixties 
liberals  took  the  worthwhile  theories  of 
John  Maynard  Keynes  and  turned  them 
into  a  prescription  for  endless  government 
growth.  The  height  of  this  approach  was 
during  the  administration  of  Richard 
Nixon.  It  was  then  that  the  neoKeynesians 
ruled  the  national  Democratic  Party,  while 
the  old  ideas  of  Keynes— conservative 
Keynesianism— took  up  residence  in  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Nixon  as  President  deliberately  ran 
budget  deficits  to  hype  the  economy,  even 
as  he  trimmed  spending  here  and  there. 
Shortly  after  the  1970  elections,  in  which  a 
rising  unemployment  rate  hurt  Republican 
candidates,  he  announced,  "I  am  a  Keynesi- 
an. "  Nixon's  opponents,  basically  the  Demo- 
crats in  Congress,  went  him  one  better,  sup- 
porting all  spending  increases  except  those 
for  the  military  and  ignoring  any  concern 
about  deficits. 

The  Republican  establishment  followed 
Keynes,  after  denouncing  the  English  econ- 
omist for  decades,  while  the  Democratic  op- 
position sought  to  change  Keynes  into  a 
hybrid  of  Karl  Marx  and  Santa  Claus.  As 
these  two  spectacles  competed  for  attention, 
followers  of  classical,  or  conservative,  eco- 
nomics got  no  coverage.  The  national  press 
usually  portrayed  the  Nixon  stance  as  the 
■conservative  position. "  In  relation  to  what 
the  press  thought  of  as  centrist,  it  was.  In 
relation  to  the  traditional  stance  of  the 
GOP,  it  wasn't. 

Now,  ten  years  later,  the  only  people  who 
will  admit  to  being  Keyneslans  of  any  type 
are  in  the  American  labor  movement,  which 
has  as  much  influence  in  setting  national 
priorities  as  New  Deal  historians  have  in  de- 
signing our  fiscal  policy.  Everyone  is  raving 
mad  about  budget  deficits  these  days— quite 
a  change  when  you  consider  how  In  1971  the 
problems  with  deficits  were  laughed  off 
even  by  a  "conservative"  Republican  Presi- 
dent. Now  we  have  a  genuine  conservative  in 
the  White  House,  Ronald  Reagan,  and  ev- 
eryone—even liberals— are  on  his  back  about 
budget  deficits. 
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It's  a  strange  world.  I  would  argue  that 
the  press  is  so  used  to  covering  liberals  and 
DemocraU,  who  ran  this  country  for  fifty 
years,  that  they've  accidentally  made  liber- 
als seem  the  real  opposition  to  Reagan.  In 
fact  the  liberals  have  enough  residual  au- 
thority to  man  the  cannons,  but  they're  fill- 
ing them  with  non-liberal  cannonballs. 
Having  lost  most  of  their  credibility,  the  lib- 
erals and  the  Democrats  have  hitched  them- 
selves to  Wall  Street's  wagon,  and  their  gen- 
eral notoriety  obscures  the  fact  that  they're 
not  In  the  driver's  seat. 

The  two  competing  views  of  the  way  the 
American  economy  works  are  not  liberals  v. 
Reagan.  Instead  the  contest  Is  between 
"supply-side  economics  "  and  traditional  Re- 
publican economics.  The  former,  as  de- 
signed by  the  Reaganites.  says:  a  balanced 
budget  is  a  goal  but  not  the  highest  one.  Its 
attainment  is  merely  the  reflection  of  poli- 
cies that  promote  sound  money,  economic 
growth,  and  rising  employment.  Aim  for 
these  policies  via  money  supply  restraint, 
spending  and  red  tape  cuts  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  high  marginal  Income  tax  rates,  and 
the  balanced  budget  will  follow. 

Traditional  Republican  economics  says: 
Big  budget  deficits  are  only  defensible  in  a 
time  of  severe  economic  contraction.  Other- 
wise the  key  goal  is  the  elimination  of  red 
Ink.  Tax  cuts  are  justified  as  an  emergency 
response  to  recession,  but  otherwise  they 
heat  up  the  economy  and  cut  revenues 
needed  to  balance  the  government's  books. 
The  way  to  eliminate  deficit.s  is  through 
spending  cuts  and  tax  increases.  In  this  view 
of  things  a  balanced  budget  prevents  Infla- 
tion and  reassures  the  financial  community, 
and  both  are  more  Important  than  any  phil- 
osophical commitment  to  low  tax  rates  and 
full  employment. 

If  we  have  to  tie  all  these  approaches  to 
recent  political  figures,  George  McGovem 
represented  the  implied  neoKeynesian 
belief  that  deficits  didn't  matter  and  gov- 
ernment could  never  get  too  big;  Richard 
Nixon  embodied  the  idea  that  deficits  were 
okay  as  long  as  they  were  less  than  those 
sought  by  the  opposition:  Ronald  Reagan 
favors  the  supply-side  approach  of  reducing 
both  inflation  and  unemployment  and  si- 
multaneously slowing  money  supply  growth 
and  reducing  the  government  share  of  both 
the  national  income  and  total  spending.  As 
for  traditional  Republicanism,  its  presiden- 
tial defenders  were  Dwight  Elsenhower  and 
Gerald  Ford:  both  appeared  to  welcome  re- 
cession as  the  only  alternative  to  inflation, 
and  both  rejected  broad-based  tax  reduction 
as  being  destructive  of  economic  stability 
and  balanced  budgets. 

In  1981,  American  liberals  have  adopted 
that  old-line  Republicanism,  and  it's  not  a 
pretty  sight.  Great  progressives  like  Morris 
Udall  join  with  conservative  Wall  Streeters 
in  calling  for  a  scrapping  of  the  third  year 
of  the  Reagan  tax  cuts.  The  Members  of  the 
Black  Caucus  become  allies  of  people  like 
Henry  Kaufman  and  Felix  Rohatyn.  Got  to 
get  more  dough  into  government  coffers, 
says  this  team.  In  late  July,  House  liberals 
argued  for  an  alternative  federal  budget 
that  would've  been  balanced  this  year- by  a 
huge  series  of  tax  increases  (bracket-creep. 
Social  Security,  windfall  profits,  and  aboli- 
tion of  "loopholes")  and  only  token  spend- 
ing cuts.  Without  exception,  these  liberals 
quoted  Wall  Street  financiers  as  the  source 
of  their  wisdom. 

Can  you  believe  it?  Liberals  who  spent  50 
years  damning  balanced  budgets  and  the  fi- 
nancial community  now  cling  to  both  to 
avoid  political  eclipse.  There's  noting  wrong 
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with  that:  it  reminds  us  once  more  how 
much  the  world's  second  oldest  profession 
has  In  common  with  the  oldest.  But  don't 
get  confused  when  asked  to  take  a  stand.  In 
this  race,  the  liberals  have  no  legs.  They're 
using  the  crutches  of  Wall  Street.  If  you're 
like  most  observers  of  this  economic  tug-of- 
war.  you'll  choose  either  old-line  Republi- 
canism or  the  newer  strand  of  supply-side 
Republicanism.  When  doing  this,  pinch 
yourself  as  you  realize  that  the  Republican 
coalition  now  includes  every  reasonable 
point  of  view  on  economics,  as  the  Demo- 
crats scramble  for  a  table  in  the  rlghtward- 
most  comer  of  the  GOP  tent. 

The  supply-siders  have  won  the  policy 
war,  even  though  the  traditionalist  outlook 
is  made  highly  visible  by  skeptical  money 
men  looking  for  a  reason  to  disbelieve,  con- 
gressional Democrats  looking  for  a  life  pre- 
server, and  Dan  Rather  &  Co.  looking  for  an 
opposition  to  Reagan.  No  matter.  Old-line 
Republicanism  was  given  a  fair  shake  under 
Eisenhower  and  Ford.  It  was  better  than 
what  it  replaced,  because  it  moderated  Infla- 
tion and  slowed  the  trend  toward  bigger 
government.  But  It  failed  to  forestall  reces- 
sion. Because  Ike  and  Jerry  failed  to  make 
rise  the  tide  that  would  lift  all  boats,  they 
were  ultimately  replaced  by  a  revived  Demo- 
cratic opposition  that  promised  us  the 
moon— only  to  bring  meteorites  crashing 
onto  our  fiscal  landscape. 

President  Reagan,  more  than  do  some  of 
his  nervous  allies,  knows  better  than  to  let 
Wall  Street  and  the  Black  Caucus  make  him 
the  eighties  equivalent  of  Herbert  Hoover. 
If  we  junk  the  tax  cuts  and  go  back  to  chas- 
ing the  will-of-the-wlsp  of  a  balanced  budget 
attained  by  a  never-ending  Increase  in  per 
capita  tax  burdens,  we  will  have  a  sharp  re- 
cession—which will  push  us  even  further 
from  a  balanced  budget.  At  that  point,  both 
the  broad  public  support  and  the  philosoph- 
ical substance  needed  for  a  successful  Re- 
publican revival  will  evaporate.  This  can't 
be  allowed  to  happen.* 


REMEMBERING  CATHERINE 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  record.  I  would  like  to  indicate 
that  a  most  distinguished  former 
Member  of  the  Congress  is  retiring 
after  nearly  30  years  of  public  service. 
Catherine  May  Bedell  is  remembered 
and  respected  by  her  colleagues  and 
contemporaries.  Her  multitude  of  tal- 
ents are  exceeded  only  by  her  warmth 
as  a  person,  and  it  is  a  special  honor  to 
have  my  life  touch  hers  in  both  our 
home  State  of  Washington  and  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

On  this  occasion  of  her  retirement 
from  the  International  Trade  Coihmis- 
sion,  Catherine's  son,  James  C.  May, 
vice  president  of  Public  Affairs  for  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
penned  the  following  tribute  to  his 
mother.  It  describes  the  service,  the 
sacrifice,  the  love  that  is  Catherine 
May  Bedell  so  effectively  that  I  ask 
that  these  words  become  a  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  all  to 
share. 
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Remembering  Catherine 
Come  the  end  of  October.  The  Honorable 
Catherine  May  Bedell  will  end  nearly  thirty 
years  of  public  service  and  retire  from 
Washington,  D.C.  to  Palm  Desert.  Califor- 
nia. Her  many  friends  and  colleagues  have, 
during  this  past  month,  honored  her  with 
kind  words,  memorials  and  tributes  to  her 
years  of  exemplary  service.  Every  one  of 
these  fine  testimonials  will  serve  as  a  warm 
remembrance  of  her  years  in  Washington, 
and  each  will  give  all  who  have  had  the 
privilege  to  know  her  yet  another  reason  to 
be  so  very  proud  of  the  record  their  friend 
has  established. 

Each  of  us  who  know  Catherine  remember 
her  for  different  reasons.  Some  were  Con- 
gressional colleagues,  others  remember  her 
as  the  first  woman  chairman  of  The  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission.  Many  remem- 
ber her  as  a  source  of  sound  advice  on  often 
difficult  decisions.  For  members  of  the  Re- 
publican Women's  Federal  Forum,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Republican  Women 
and  Executive  Women  in  Government  she 
was  a  leader,  advisor  and  staunch  supporter 
of  women's  rights.  She  has  always  been  a  re- 
spected voice  for  agriculture  and  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  built  a  still  enviable 
record  of  support  for  the  Interests  of  the 
district  she  represented.  Can  any  of  us  cite 
any  current  members  who  dictate  the  exact 
reasons  why  they  voted  as  they  did  on  every 
vote  they  cast?  She  did.  So,  while  her  many 
friends  and  constituents  remember  her  for 
many  different  reasons,  all  remember  her  as 
a  very  s|>eciEU  woman. 

Yet  none  of  her  friends  and  associates  can 
remember  her  as  I  do.  A  son  will  always 
have  very  special  memories.  A  young  boy. 
sleeping  on  a  couch  In  the  cloakroom  at 
midnight,  waiting  for  final  adjournment 
and  wondering  whether  It  will  come  before 
Christmas.  The  late  night  calls  from  irate 
constituents  who  seem  not  to  remember 
that  there  is  a  three  hour  time  difference 
between  Washington.  D.C.  and  Yakima, 
Washington.  A  young  man  trying  to  act 
mature  as  he  escorts  his  mother  to  a  dinner 
or  reception.  The  adjustment  of  moving 
from  a  small  rural  town  in  the  West  to  an 
environment  that  included  an  occasional 
visit  to  the  White  House,  of  all  things.  The 
late  nights  my  mother  had  to  spend  in  ses- 
sion or  the  time  away  from  home  giving 
speeches  or  campaigning  for  reelection. 

In  later  years  the  memories  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent type.  The  pride  I  felt  for  a  mother 
who  was  so  obviously  respected.  The  hurt 
and  disappointment  at  her  defeat  for  reelec- 
tion. Imagine  my  surprise  when  as  a  young 
Marine  lieutenant  in  Viet  Nam  my  unit  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  a  group  of  visiting  digni- 
taries that  included  my  mother!  And  my 
anger  that  they  would  allow  her  into  an 
unsafe  area. 

Most  of  all.  I  remember  Catherine  as  a 
loving,  caring,  compassionate  mother  and 
most  of  all  friend.  I  remember  a  strong 
willed  woman,  with  a  heart  as  big  as  the 
Country  she  served.  A  woman  who,  no 
matter  what  the  pressures  of  work,  always 
had  time  for  her  family,  always  found  time 
to  listen  to  your  troubles,  always  gave  sound 
advice,  and  forever  met  the  toughest  of 
times  with  a  warm  and  ready  smile. 

Finally,  I  will  remember  Catherine  for  the 
lessons  she  has  taught  me  about  living  and 
working  in  Washington.  D.C.  Be  straightfor- 
ward, be  honest,  and  never  break  your  word 
for  it  is  your  repuUtion.  Have  the  courage 
of  your  convictions,  and  never  lose  your 
ability  to  laugh. 

Although  these  are  ideals  which  may 
seem  old-fashioned  in  our  modem  world. 
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they  are  the  foundation  for  the  success  of  a 
most  remarkable  woman  whose  lessons  I 
will  always  remember  and  of  whom  I  will 
forever  remain  proud.* 


CONGRESS  MUST  TAKE  IMMEDI- 
ATE ACTION  TO  HALT  THE 
GROWTH  OF  TERRORISM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  excellent 
article  by  columnist  M.  Stanton  Evans 
which  appears  in  the  October  31  edi- 
tion of  the  national  conservative 
weekly  Human  Events.  Mr.  EX'ans'  ar- 
ticle is  particularly  enlightening  in  the 
wake  of  last  week's  horrible  event  in 
New  York  which  resulted  in  the  mur- 
ders of  two  police  officers  and  a  Brinks 
guard,  allegedly  by  members  of  the 
terrorist  Weather  Underground. 

Most  Americans  looked  on  in  horror 
and  disbelief  when  it  became  painfully 
apparent  that  the  United  States  is  not 
immune  from  terrorist  acts  of  violence 
and  lawlessness.  I  would  hope  that  the 
events  in  New  York  and  subsequent 
published  reports  about  the  continu- 
ing existence  of  terrorist  groups  in  the 
United  States  would  serve  as  compel- 
ling evidence  to  some  of  the  doubting 
Thomases  in  Congress.  There  is  a  seri- 
ous problem,  and  it  is  not  going  to  go 
away  simply  because  we  pretend  it  is 
not  there. 

For  years,  our  liberal  friends  have 
told  us  that  we  have  no  internal  secu- 
rity problems  in  the  United  States  and 
that  those  who  see  a  need  to  police  do- 
mestic radical  organizations  are  only 
interested  in  witch  hunts  and  in 
threatening  the  civil  liberties  of  well- 
meaning  dissidents  whose  only  crime 
is  being  antiestablishment.  I  am  afraid 
that  it  is  a  little  bit  more  serious  than 
that. 

Mr.  Evans  correctly  points  out  that 
intelligence  files  have  been  destroyed, 
the  FBI  has  been  handcuffed,  congres- 
sional internal  security  committees 
have  been  abolished,  the  CIA  has  been 
crippled,  and  foreign  intelligence  gath- 
ering within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States  has  been  increased  dramatical- 
ly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clearly  time  that 
we  in  the  Congress  wake  up  to  the 
grim  reality  we  most  certainly  face.  I 
would  commend  Mr.  Evans'  column  to 
my  colleagues. 

Why  Do  Tales  of  Terrorism  Go  Unheeded? 
(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

Among  its  other  unhappy  consequences, 
the  murder  of  Anwar  Sadat  reminds  us  that 
political  terrorism  is  a  grim  reality  of  the 
age. 

In  the  past  year.  President  Reagan  and 
the  Pope  have  also  been  the  targets  of  (for- 
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unsuccessful)     assassination     at- 
bombings,  kidnappings  and 
acts  have  become  common- 
American  hostages  in  Iran— and 
acts  of  violence  against  U.S.  per- 
— are  other  vivid  reminders  of 
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circumstances,  one  might  sup- 
U.S.  authorities  have  taken  steps 
our  defenses  against  potential 
facts  of  the  case,  somewhat  in- 
otherwise.  Precisely  as  acts  of 
subversion   have   escalated,    we 
our  defenses  against  them, 
currently  stand,  we  have  little 
against    political    terrorists    or 
Assassins. 
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years,  police  intelligence  file.',  on 
violent  or  subversive  groups  and 
in  major  American  cities  have 
up  or  uestroyed,  on  the  grounds 
such  intelligence  data,  prior  to 
commission  of  a  crime,  is  a  viola- 
badic  freedoms. 
Simultai  leously,  the  FBI  has  been  subject- 
restfictive  guidelines  which  prevent  it 
agents  in  the  ranks  of  poten- 
groups,  or  even  keeping  files  of 
clippings  concerning  them,  until 
been  committed  or  is  in  the 
being  committed. 

of  these  two  policies,  the  flow 
the  Secret  Service  has  been  se- 
The  head  of  that  agency 
that    the    vast    reduction    in 
i  nformation  has  severely  affected 
to  protect  the  President.  In  a  col- 
Sen.    Orrin    Hatch    (R.-Utah), 
chief    Stuart    Knight    ex- 
gravity  of  the  situation: 
Are    there    some    cities    in    the 
that  you  might  just  recom- 
President  that  he  not  visit  be- 
the  inadequacy  of  available  intelli- 
violence-prone  organizations? 
That  is  a  possibility,  Mr.  Chair- 


Have  you  ever  recommended  that 
of  the  United  States  not  visit 


Yes,  we  have,  but  I  prefer  not  to 
cities.  I  do  not  think  that  would 


turvy  have  the  rules  on  internal 
that  two  FBI  officials  were 
for  authorizing  surreptitious 
relatives  and  friends  of  the 
(and  Cuban-connected)  Weath- 
er Undergtound.  (Last  week  in  New  York  a 
fugitive  fr  )m  this  group,  Kathy  Boudin.  was 
arrested  a  Iter  an  armed  robbery  and  bloody 
shoot-out  with  the  police:  subsequently, 
police  disc  overed  what  they  called  a  Weath- 
er Underg  round  "bomb  factory"  across  the 
river  in  N  !w  Jersey.)  President  Reagan  par- 
doned the  two  officials  earlier  this  year. 

In  an  e  ven  less  believable  development, 
the  head  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
under  Jiinmy  Carter  testified  that  his 
agency  co  isidered  it  a  violation  of  constitu- 
tional rig!  ts  even  to  ask  a  prospective  feder- 
al employee  if  he  were  a  Communist.  The 
colloquy  between  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond 
and  this  (|fficial.  Alan  Campbell,  is  instruc- 
tive: 

Thurmbnd:  Is  it  accurate  that  the  Civil 
Service  C  smmission  some  time  ago,  ruled 
that  app  icants  for  federal  employment 
could  not  3e  asked  whether  they  are  or  have 
been  men  bers  of  the  Communist  party  or 
other  org  uiizations  that  are  committed  to 
the  violei  t  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment        J  ' 
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"Campbell:  "Yes,  it  is  true  that  we  were 
advised  by  counsel  that  in  relationship  to 
the  Privacy  Act  such  questions  were  inap- 
propriate." 

While  all  this  was  going,  liberals  in  Con- 
gress succeeded,  by  parliamentary  sleight- 
of-hand,  in  abolishing  both  the  House  and 
Senate  internal  security  committees,  which 
kept  tabs  on  such  matters  for  the  Congress. 
(A  version  of  the  Senate  committee  was  re- 
instated this  year.) 

In  the  mid-70s,  liberals  in  the  Senate  suc- 
ceeded in  eviscerating  the  CIA.  while  rene- 
gade agent  Philip  Agee  and  his  collabora- 
tors made  it  their  business  to  expose  CIA 
operatives  around  the  world  and  thereby 
disrupt  its  program. 

While  these  efforts  to  cripple  our  internal 
security  and  intelligence  services  have  gone 
forward,  Soviet  and  Cuban  intelligence  serv- 
ices have  stepped  up  the  pace  of  their  activi- 
ties on  American  soil— aided  by  the  great  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  Communist  U.N.. 
diplomatic,  "cultural  exchange,"  and  other 
personnel  flooding  into  the  country  under 
the  banner  of  detente. 

There  has  been  copious  documentation 
concerning  the  efforts  of  the  KGB  and 
other  Communist-bloc  agents  to  wiretap  our 
citizens,  bribe  meml)ers  of  our  military,  and 
otherwise  siphon  vital  information  from  the 
United  States.  Add  that  problem  to  the 
chronic  threat  of  terrorism  and  the  recent 
siege  of  assassination  attempts,  and  it 
should  be  apparent  that  the  internal  securi- 
ty danger  is  a  real  one. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  we  started  re- 
building our  defenses  on  this  front— not  to 
impinge  on  civil  liberties,  but  to  protect 
them.  There  is  nothing  libertarian  in  giving 
unchecked  license  to  those  who  would  In- 
flict violence  on  others,  or  subvert  our 
nation  to  a  hostile  foreign  power.* 
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LIFT  FEDERAL  PAY  CEILING 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  September  14-15,  1981  edition  of 
the  Deseret  News  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  titled,  "Lift  Federal  Pay  Ceil- 
ing." I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
amd  enlightenment  of  all  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  manage- 
ment in  our  Government. 
[Prom  the  Deseret  News,  Sept.  14-15.  1981] 
Lift  Federal  Pay  Ceiling 

This  page  has  been  vigorous  in  the  past  in 
protesting  excessive  pay  raises  for  govern- 
ment officials.  Now  we  must  be  just  as  vigor- 
ous in  protesting  a  freeze  on  the  $50.112-a- 
year  salaries  paid  to  top-level  government 
executives. 

That  figure  may  seem  high  to  many 
American  workers  who  earn  far  less.  But 
with  inflation,  it's  becoming  less  and  less 
competitive  with  salaries  paid  to  compara- 
ble managers  in  private  Industry.  The  result 
is  to  drain  competent  people  away  from  gov- 
ernment service. 

Then  there's  the  morale  problem.  More 
and  more  subordinates  of  federal  managers 
are  catching  up  with  their  bosses  in  the  pay 


scale.  Most  government  workers  soon  will 
receive  another  Increase  of  4.8  percent. 

What  qualified  executive  would  go  to 
work  for  a  private  company  or  corporation 
if  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  future  pay 
raise,  even  to  cover  the  higher  cost  of  living? 
Or  if  subordinates  to  whom  they  give  orders 
were  receiving  the  same  salary? 

If  Americans  refuse  to  pay  government 
executives  a  competitive  salary,  they're 
bound  to  pay  in  other  ways:  In  incompetent 
public  servants,  in  low  morale,  in  bad  judg- 
ment. We  shouldn't  make  that  mistake.* 


OLDER  AMERICANS:  WATCHING 
AND  WONDERING 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
recent  letter  I  received  from  one  of  my 
constituents,  a  resident  of  Piscataway, 
N.J.,  who  is  vehemently  opposed  to 
the  Reagan  administration's  proposals 
to  cut  social  security.  Her  views,  many 
of  which  mirror  my  own,  offer  a 
cogent  description  of  the  apprehen- 
sion, resentment,  and  frustrations 
held  by  many  of  our  older  and  work- 
ing Americans  as  they  view  the  turn  of 
events  in  this  administration. 

Dear  Congressman  Dwyer:  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  favorite  economic  adviser  Stockman 
will  prey  upon  the  lives  of  the  elderly  and 
the  deserved  citizens  of  this  great  nation.  I 
myself  will  be  60  years  old  shortly  and  have 
been  working  hard  all  my  life;  multiply  me 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
have  worked  and  are  still  working  for  our 
America  and  have  paid  our  hard-earned 
money  Into  what  we  all  felt  was  a  non-bank- 
rupt, non-touch  system,  namely,  the  Social 
Security.  This  Is  not  a  give-away.  We 
worked  for  It.  If  our  Government  has  al- 
lowed it  to  be  mismanaged,  why  should  we 
suffer  for  it?  Why  don't  we  look  at  Europe? 
The  elderly  can  retire  at  the  age  of  55  and 
their  funds  are  intact,  albeit,  other  factions 
of  their  goverrunent  fail,  they  made  sure  to 
protect  these  funds,  enabling  them  to  retire 
in  dignity  such  as  all  of  us  deserve. 

I  am  sick  at  the  fact  that  this  President  Is 
cutting  away  at  the  poor.  Why  not  touch 
the  fat  rich  in  Washington?  You  very  well 
know  of  whom  I  speak:  the  true  bureaucra- 
cy, not  the  poor  people.  Has  he  or  any 
member  of  our  esteemed  government  family 
ever  gone  shopping  with  wives  and  watch 
the  elderly  or  the  oppressed  shop?  Let  me 
quote  from  our  Public  Employees  Paper  of 
this  September. 

A  few  days  ago  a  newspaper  took  a  look  at 
President  Reagan's  Washington  and  report- 
ed that  "signs  of  the  new  luxury  are  every- 
where,"  noting  expensive  jewelry.  $10,000 
dresses,  manicurists  from  Los  Angeles  and 
other  signs  of  baronial  diversion.  The  story 
told  of  the  endless  round  of  lavish  enter- 
tainments such  as  "a  lawn  party  for  300  at 
the  $765,000  home  of  Raymond  Donovjui. 
Secretary  of  Labor." 

Charles  Z.  Wick,  a  millionaire  member  of 
the  President's  inner  circle,  said  he  thought 
that  economically  pinched  Americans  enjoy 
viewing  this  parading  of  wealth  much  as 
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Americans  who  suffered  In  the  Depression 
enjoyed  watching  Hollywood  stars  in  the 
movies.  "People  selling  apples  •  •  *  loved 
those  glamour  pictures  showing  people  driv- 
ing beautiful  cars  and  women  in  beautiful 
gowns,  showing  that  people  were  living  the 
glamourous  good  life, "  Wick  said. 

As  another  member  of  the  inner-circle, 
put  It,  "This  Is  a  fun  administration." 

Fun  for  whom?  The  wealthy,  the  untouch- 
ables, not  the  sick,  the  endless  jobless 
people,  the  elderly,  the  migrant  workers, 
the  kids  who  go  to  bed  hungry  at  night,  and 
let  me  tell  you  there  are  plenty  of  them. 
Have  they,  the  "fun "  people,  ever  seen  mi- 
grant workers'  working  conditions,  the  dis- 
tressed lands  of  our  country,  the  hovels 
some  live  in?  Knowing  all  this,  can  we 
people  sit  by  and  tell  this  administration:  go 
ahead  fellows,  take  away  our  Social  Securi- 
ty, our  rights,  the  money  we  paid  in,  and  go 
ahead  and  attack  the  elderly. 

Mrs.  Reagan  is  so  concerned  whether  her 
$1,000  place  settings  (China)  will  be  ready  In 
time  for  her  Christmas  festivities.  Imagine 
people  donating  for  this  kind  of  stuff,  they 
say  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $209,000, 
when  we  have  people  in  this  country  who 
don't  even  get  enough  food  to  put  on  a 
paper  plate.  Something  Is  very  wrong  here. 
Remember,  tell  the  people  In  Washington 
that  the  true  Americans,  and  I  am  one  of 
them,  never  begged  for  charity.  My  parents 
never  took  a  dole  during  the  Depression.  We 
were  proud  people  and  I  come  from  proud 
decent  stock,  but  I'll  be  darned.  I  don't  want 
this  Administration  to  get  on  our  backs  and 
tell  us  now  what  you  worked  for  we  can  and 
will  take  away. 

Remember  too.  that  I  am  speaking,  not  for 
myself  alone,  but  for  my  91-year-old 
mother,  the  little  old  lady  across  the  street 
crippled  with  arthritis,  the  little  old  man 
hobbling  on  a  cane  to  pick  up  his  meager 
groceries,  praying  to  God  along  the  way 
that  they  won't  mug  him.  This  is  what  the 
plight  of  the  elderly  U  like  today,  and  tell 
Stockman  who  said,  and  I  quote,  'the  rich 
don't  netd  food  stamps  or  welfare."  It  is  like 
the  time  when  Marie  Antoinette  was  told 
that  the  people  were  starving  and  had  no 
bread,  and  she  said  let  them  eat  cake.  This 
character  Is  one  that  I  would  love  to  meet 
eyeball  to  eyeball.  I'd  love  to  give  him  a  tour 
of  the  America  he  has  never  seen  or  does 
not  want  to  know  about.  How  can  he  feel 
for  the  poor  of  this  country  and  the  op- 
pressed? His  stomach  is  always  and  I  am 
sure  always  has  been  full.  This  person  has 
never  had  to  stretch  his  money  and  make 
ends  meet;  his  philosophy  and  credo  speak 
for  Itself. 

Well  this  Is  my  message  to  you:  tell  the 
people  In  Washington  that  this  is  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Americans.  We  know  how  to  read, 
write  and  know  our  rights,  and  we  want 
them  to  be  executed  by  the  people  we  put 
into  power.  Remember  that  the  great  ma- 
jority helped  make  this  country  great,  not 
the  few  millionaires  who  became  so  on  the 
backs  and  the  sweat  of  the  little  man. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Mrs.  Angela  DiCorrado.* 
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FAREWELL  TO  A  FAITHFUL 
FRIEND  AND  EMPLOYEE 
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DOWNS  SYNDROME 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  FAT 

OP  GDAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when- 
ever our  Maker  calls  a  spouse,  a  dear 
friend,  or  a  relative  from  the  ranks  of 
the  living  it  is  a  grievous  occasion 
which  can  only  be  rationalized  as  an 
act  of  God.  But  when  death  calls  a 
friend  who  is  also  an  employee,  it  is 
difficult  and  painful  to  accept  his 
passing  in  the  prime  of  life  as  any- 
thing but  a  tragic  loss.  Greg  Sablan, 
my  lifelong  friend,  supporter,  and  for 
the  four  terms  in  which  I  have  served 
as  the  Delegate  from  Guam,  my  trust- 
ed, dedicated  district  office  staff  assist- 
ant, was  that  kind  of  friend  and  em- 
ployee. His  call  came  suddenly  and 
without  warning  at  age  55. 

As  a  youth  of  20,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Guam  Combat  Patrol,  a  civilian 
unit  which  aided  the  U.S.  Marines  in 
flushing  out  enemy  stragglers  from 
remote  areas  of  our  island.  He  had, 
with  his  family,  endured  2%  years  of 
hardship  and  deprivation  imder 
enemy  occupation. 

He  served  in  various  civilian  and  U.S. 
Navy  jobs,  mostly  related  to  hospital 
work,  until  1952,  when  he  went  to 
work  for  the  Navy's  Public  Works 
Center.  This  was  when  Guam  received 
its  Organic  Act  from  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  set  out  to  run  its  own  affairs.  In 
1969,  Mr.  Sablan  joined  the  local  gov- 
ernment's department  of  land  manage- 
ment. In  1975,  my  second  term  in  the 
Congress,  he  joined  my  district  office 
staff. 

On  my  visits  home,  he  has  been  my 
constant  companion,  working  with  me 
from  early  morning  imtil  late  at  night. 
He  has  always  been  extremely  patriot- 
ic and  proud  of  his  country's  flag.  He 
would  mount  a  small  American  flag  on 
my  car  whenever  we  were  driving 
about  the  island.  Of  course,  children 
would  take  the  flag  whenever  the  car 
was  left  unattended.  But  Greg  was 
happy  to  replace  it.  It  was  his  small 
but  sincere  way  of  expressing  his  pride 
in  Americanism. 

To  his  mother,  Maria  Sablan,  his  de- 
voted wife,  the  former  Francesca  Qui- 
tugua,  his  sons.  Lawrence  and  Antho- 
ny, and  his  12  brothers  and  sisters, 
most  of  them  residing  in  California 
and  in  the  Washington,  D.C,  area,  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

On  October  31,  they  will  lay  Greg 
Sablan  to  rest  and  I  am  sure  there  will 
always  be  a  little  American  flag  beside 
his  grave.  I  will  return  to  the  House  a 
little  sadder,  but  sincere  in  my  final 
tribute— "Greg  Sablan's  devotion  to 
his  country,  to  my  office,  and  to  the 
people  of  Guam  will  live  on  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  knew  and  loved 
him,"» 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  life- 
threatening  disease  that,  surprisingly 
enough,  to  date  has  not  seen  a  major 
nationwide  effort  to  investigate  ite 
prevention  or  cure.  Formerly  called 
mongolism,  Down's  syndrome  is  at 
present  an  incurable  genetic  disease 
characterized  by  mental  retardation 
and  a  variety  of  physical  handicaps 
and  even  poses  severe  life-threatening 
complications.  Given  the  severity  of 
Down's  syndrome,  it  amazes  me  that 
so  little  is  being  done  on  the  Federal 
level  to  prevent  its  occurrence  or  to 
develop  effective  biomedical  treat- 
ments for  the  250,000  Down's  syn- 
drome patients  in  the  United  States. 

Recently,  I  introduced  legislation. 
H.R.  4657,  to  create  a  national  com- 
mission on  Down's  syndrome,  that 
would  begin  to  unravel  the  mysteries 
of  this  condition.  My  legislation  would 
set  up  a  national  commission  directed 
toward  expanding  and  coordinating  re- 
search, treatment,  and  remediation  ef- 
forts on  this  genetic  disease.  The  com- 
mission would  be  charged  with  advanc- 
ing educational  activities  and  training 
opportunities  for  professionals  inter- 
ested in  exploring  Down's  syndrome, 
coordinating  research,  and  disseniinat- 
ing  information  on  this  condition. 
Through  its  coordination  efforts,  pub- 
lications, and  hearings,  the  commis- 
sion would  work  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  individuals  with  Down's 
syndrome  and  their  families.  Most  im- 
portantly, it  would  increase  public 
awareness  of  Down's  syndrome,  and 
determine  what  more  needs  to  be 
done. 

While  12  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this  impor- 
tant effort,  some  Members  are  con- 
cerned about  the  possible  cost  of  such 
a  Commission.  In  these  days  of  budget 
austerity,  let  me  assure  you  that  this 
Commission  is  a  modest  one,  modeled 
on  the  efforts  of  other  commissions 
that  past  Congresses  have  wisely  cre- 
ated to  improve  public  health  and 
well-being.  According  to  my  research, 
a  budget  of  $2  million  would  enable 
the  Commission  to  fully  carryout  its 
investigative,  educational,  and  coordi- 
nating role.  Furthermore,  my  legisla- 
tion, if  enacted,  requires  that  all  ex- 
penditures for  staff  and  support  serv- 
ices come  directly  from  the  Commis- 
sion's appropriation  instead  of  depend- 
ing on  other  agency  funds.  In  this 
way,  the  cost  of  this  Commission  is 
highly  controllable  and  would,  in  fact, 
be    substantially    less    than    that    of 
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other    <  otnmissions    funded    through 
agency  ( liscretionary  budgets. 

While  some  might  object  to  spend- 
ing $2  n  lillion,  let  me  say  that  an  adult 
with  Dcwn's  Syndrome,  who  needs  to 
be  instj  tutionaJized,  costs  society  an 
estimat<d  $30,000  per  year.  If  this 
Commission  would  lead  to  only  70  out 
of  more  than  250.000  individuals  with 
Downs  Syndrome  not  having  to  spend 
1  year  in  an  institution,  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  paid  for  itself.  In  ad- 
dition, t  he  lives  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican fan  lilies  would  be  improved,  if  we 
come  to  understand  more  clearly  what 
this  dis<  ase  is,  and  how  to  help  those 
so  afflicted  to  lead  the  fullest  lives 
possible 

Mr.  Sreaker,  present  Federal  efforts 
to  find  the  causes  and  proper  treat- 
ment n  odels  for  Down's  Syndrome 
have  be?n  piecemeal  and  fragmented. 
Respon^bilities  have  been  divided 
among  a  number  of  different  agencies. 
The  pi  oposed  Commission  would, 
during  its  15-month  life,  develop  rec- 
ommenqations  for  a  more  cohesive 
of  programs  and  would  pro- 
impetus  for  the  coordination 
research  and  service.  It  would 
research  and  treatment  ad- 
vances abid  develop  a  plan  for  more  ef- 
ficient i|se  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
in  the  future,  that  could 
save  millions  of  dollars  and  enhance 
the  live;;  of  those  afflicted  with  this 
conditio  i. 

Consic  ering  the  fact  that  there  are 
600  per^Jns  with  Down's  syndrome  in 
our  congressional  districts,  I 
hope  that  other  Members 
me  in  supporting  this  impor- 
timely  effort  to  launch  a  Na- 
Commission  to  investigate 
Down's  iyndrome,  and  to  increase  our 
understs  nding  of  this,  the  most  preva- 
lent form  of  organically  based  mental 
retardat  on.« 
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HON.  JAMES  L.  NELUGAN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


T  lesday.  October  27.  1981 


NELUGAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughbut  this  year  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  the  largest  community  of 
Roman  Catholic  Sisters  in  the  United 
States,  will  be  celebrating  their  150th 
annivers  ary. 


o^der  was  founded  150  years  ago 

by  Catherine  McAuley,  and 

a^ostolate    includes    education, 

,  and  a  variety  of  social  pro- 


Sisters  of  Mercy  throughout 
d,  and  particularly  at  College 
Misericcrdia  and  across  the  11th  Con- 
gressionil  District  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
offer  mj  congratulations  for  their  past 
achiever  lents  and  wish  them  contin- 
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ued  success  in  their  many  humanitari- 
an efforts. 

I  also  owe  a  personal  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  because 
they  educated  me  in  my  elementary 
years.# 
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PROJECT  TRUTH:  USIA'S  NEW 
PROGRAM.  PART  II 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
previously  inserted  into  the  Record 
part  I  of  a  new  publication  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  (formerly  USICA) 
entitled  "Soviet  Propaganda  Alert." 
This  publication,  part  of  a  new  pro- 
gram, "Project  "Truth",  begun  by 
USIA  at  the  direction  of  President 
Reagan,  seeks  to  reveal  Soviet  disin- 
formation efforts  and  to  spread  the 
truth  about  U.S.  policy  and  objectives. 

As  I  have  said,  this  publication 
serves  an  excellent  purpose  since  it 
msikes  us  aware  of  Soviet  propaganda 
devices.  But  I  would  also  like  to  see 
USIA  begin  a  similar  publication 
which  tells  us  in  capsule  form  what 
the  agency  is  doing  to  combat  these 
Soviet  themes. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  "Current  Soviet  External 
Propaganda         Themes",  'Global 

Themes:  Military -Strategic"  which  is 
the  first  section  of  part  II  of  the  first 
issue  of  "Soviet  Propaganda  Alert" 
(October  15,  1981). 

II.  CJuRRENT  Soviet  External  I>ropaganda 
Themes 

This  list  of  current  propaganda  themes 
and  variations  is  not  exhaustive.  Soviet 
propagandists  adjust  quickly  to  changing 
situations,  developing  variations  on  general 
and  constant  themes  in  the  Soviet  reper- 
toire to  suit  the  needs  of  the  moment.  Thus, 
a  general  theme  (e.g.:  "The  U.S.  is  a  threat 
to  f>eace")  can  be  refined  to  apply  to  an  un- 
limited range  of  geographic  and  situational 
requirements. 

The  themes  are  organized  according  to 
their  geographic  concerns— global,  regional, 
or  country-specific— and  within  these  cate- 
gories according  to  whether  they  involve 
military-strategic  matters  or  seek  to  con- 
trast the  Soviet  Union  with  the  United 
SUtes. 

A.  global  themes:  military-strategic 

The  aggressiveness  of  the  U.S.  as  contrast- 
ed with  the  peace-loving  nature  of  the 
USSR  is  one  of  the  dominant  themes  of 
Soviet  propaganda.  It  encompasses  many 
sub-themes,  some  of  which  are  discussed 
below. 

According  to  Soviet  propaganda,  the  U.S. 
is  escalating  the  arms  race,  provoking  con- 
flict, and  trying  to  counter  every  aspect  of 
Soviet  influence  in  the  world  in  its  efforts  to 
regain  the  military-strategic  superiority  it 
once  possessed.  Aggressive  behavior  by  the 
U.S.  stems  largely  from  its  inability  and/or 
unwillingness  to  adjust  to  the  new  "correla- 
tion of  forces"  in  the  world  (the  decline  of 
the  Western  capitalism  and  the  rise  of  so- 
cialism). U.S.  frustration  at  no  longer  being 


"number  one"  is  expressed  in  violence,  di- 
rected primarily  at  its  chief  rival,  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  USSR,  on  the  other  htuid,  has  always 
been  and  continues  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
struggle  for  peace.  Its  military  might  is  in- 
tended only  to  defend  itself  and  other  peo- 
ples who  want  and  deserve  help  in  defend- 
ing themselves.  In  recent  months,  the  so- 
called  Brezhnev  "peace  offensive"  has  been 
cited  repeatedly  as  testimony  to  the  peace- 
loving  nature  of  Soviet  policy. 

While  Soviet  propaganda  always  presents 
U.S.  military-strategic  aggressiveness  as  a 
real  and  dangerous  threat,  it  also  indicates 
that  U.S.  actions  will  ultimately  prove 
futile.  For  as  Marxism-Leninism  teaches, 
the  capitalist/imperialist  world  is  doomed, 
despite  its  desperate  efforts  to  survive,  and 
socialism— with  the  USSR  its  leading  repre- 
sentative—is the  future.  Nonetheless,  the 
forces  of  socialism  cannot  wait  passively  for 
the  collapse  of  the  capitalist  world;  they 
must  actively  counter  its  "last  gasps"  of 
harmful  activity. 

Subthemes 

1.  The  U.S.  seeks  military  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  U.S.  has  lost  the  mili- 
tary preeminence  in  the  world  it  enjoyed 
after  World  War  11  when  only  it  possessed 
nuclear  weapons.  The  U.S.  wishes  to  regain 
its  former  position  in  order  to  blackmail  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,  to  force  its  will 
upon  other  countries,  and  to  resist  forces  of 
change  and  progress,  especially  in  the  Third 
World. 

2.  The  U.S.  is  not  seriously  interested  in 
arms  control  negotiations.  The  U.S.  strives 
to  create  ah  international  atmosphere 
which  is  counterproductive  to  arms  talks,  it 
has  failed  to  respond  to  any  of  the  sincere 
Soviet  initiatives  in  the  sphere  of  arms  con- 
trol, and  it  has  blocked  ongoing  efforts  such 
as  the  MBFR  talks.  Although  the  American 
failure  to  ratify  SALT  II  is  no  longer  a 
major  emphasis,  it  is  still  regularly  referred 
to  in  the  context  of  more  general  criticisms 
of  U.S.  arms  control  behavior. 

3.  The  U.S.  is  introducing  sinister  new 
weapons  such  as  the  neutron  weapon,  the 
Pershing  II.  the  MX.  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons.  In  its  drive  to  regain  superiori- 
ty, the  U.S.  is  developing  and  deploying  new 
weapons  systems  which  endanger  the  al- 
leged parity  that  Soviet  propagandists  main- 
tain now  exists  between  the  two  countries. 
The  U.S.  is  willing  to  use  any  weapon,  in- 
cluding chemical  and  biological  devices 
which  most  other  countries  have  outlawed. 
The  U.S.  is  also  developing  the  space  shuttle 
mainly  for  military  use  and  is  working  on 
killer  satellites,  particle-beam  weapons,  and 
laser  applications. 

4.  The  U.S.  is  forcing  its  allies  to  accept  its 
weapons  and  to  increase  their  own  arms  ex- 
penditures. The  U.S.  blackmails  its  allies 
into  accepting  the  placement  of  weapons 
(e.g.  Pershing  II's).  It  allies  resist  because 
they  recognize  that  the  U.S.  is  trying  to 
export  a  future  war,  that  is,  to  ensure  that 
it  is  not  fought  on  U.S.  soil.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing split  between  the  U.S.  and  its  allies. 

5.  The  U.S.  seeks  to  forge  an  anti-Soviet 
alliance  with  such  countries  as  China, 
Japan,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey.  The  U.S. 
wants  bases  for  its  troops  or  the  right  to 
stockpile  military  supplies  on  the  soil  of 
other  countries.  "The  U.S.  uses  economic  aid, 
military  assistance,  weapons  sales,  or  simple 
blackmail  to  gain  concessions. 

6.  The  U.S.  engages  in  psychological  war- 
fare against  the  Soviet  Union.  It  spreads  un- 
truths about  the  USSR  through  its  propa- 
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gaoida  activities— especially  radio:  VOA, 
RFE,  and  RL— and  foments  anti-Soviet  hys- 
teria and  war  mentality.  These  activities  are 
in  violation  of  basic  international  agree- 
ments such  as  CSCE. 

7.  The  U.S.  wages  economic  warfare 
against  the  USSR.  The  U.S.  is  trying  to  pro- 
voke a  costly  new  round  of  the  arms  race 
that  will  strain,  exhaust  and  ultimately  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  economy.  It  also  uses  eco- 
nomic weapons  such  as  the  grain  embargo 
to  force  the  Soviet  Union  to  accede  to  its 
will.  Soviet  propagandists  always  strongly 
emphasize  that  the  Soviet  economy  will 
never  be  ruined  by  a  forced  arms  race.  Al- 
though the  Soviet  leadership  would  much 
prefer  to  use  Soviet  resources  for  improving 
the  people's  living  conditions,  the  USSR  is 
certainly  capable  of  keeping  pace  with  U.S. 
military  strength  Eind  is  determined  to  do 
this,  eveh  if  sacrifices  are  necessary  in  other 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

8.  The  U.S.  grossly  interferes  In  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  other  countries.  The  U.S. 
seeks  to  manipulate  the  domestic  political 
process  of  other  countries,  including  its 
allies.  It  attempu  to  guarantee  that  these 
countries'  domestic  and  foreign  policies  will 
be  subordinate  or  at  least  complementary  to 
its  own.  The  U.S.  is  willing  to  use  all  meth- 
ods to  this  end,  including  propaganda, 
blackmail,  bribery,  and  assassination.  In  the 
case  of  countries  that  seek  to  free  them- 
selves of  U.S.  or  colonial  domination,  the 
U.S.  assists  repressive  regimes  in  putting 
these  movements  down  or  sponsors  counter- 
revolutionary activities  which  will  restore 
the  status  quo. 

9.  The  U.S.  faces  vast  resistance  to  its  ag- 
gressive plans.  The  world  public  opposes  the 
aggressive  plans  of  the  U.S.  and  its  allies. 
Large-scale  resistance  is  seen  in  almost  all 
countries.  Pacifism  and  neutralism  are 
growing,  especially  in  those  countries  most 
threatened  by  U.S.  plans.  Even  within  the 
U.S.,  there  is  a  major  split  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  over  defense  policy. 

10.  The  U.S.  and  allies  are  responsible  for 
international  terrorism.  The  U.S.,  Israel  and 
some  of  the  NATO  allies  are  behind  terror- 
ist activity  in  the  world.  There  is  a  tradition 
of  terrorism  ai.sociated  with  right-wing  ex- 
tremisU  in  the  West  and  the  U.S.  is  a  vio- 
lent, unstable  society  which  spawns  terror- 
ist activity. 

11.  The  CIA  is  behind  much  of  the  unrest 
in  the  world.  In  its  efforts  to  carry  out  its 
policies,  the  U.S.  resorts  to  all  available 
means.  Along  with  military,  economic,  and 
psychological  weapons,  the  U.S.  employs 
the  CIA  to  subvert  other  countries  and  to 
bring  their  policies  in  line  with  its  own.  It 
attempts  to  control  other  governments 
through  its  agents  or  to  destabilize  those 
countries  it  cannot  control.  The  CIA  has  un- 
limited funds  and  will  employ  any  means  to 
achieve  its  ends. 

12.  The  Soviet  Union  seeks  only  peace  and 
detente.  Soviet  policy  is  peace-loving  and  de- 
fense. The  USSR  has  often  sought  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  to 
reduce  tensions,  disarm,  and  engage  in 
peaceful  economic  tmd  social  intercourse. 
The  Soviet  Union  respects  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  other  countries  and  does 
not  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs.  The 
world  public  recognizes  and  appreciates  this 
policy,  and  regards  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
greatest  force  for  peace  on  the  planet. 

13.  The  Soviet  Union  arms  only  to  defend 
iteelf  and  its  allies.  The  USSR  is  forced  to 
respond  to  U.S.  and  Western  threats  by 
building  its  own  forces.  These  forces  are 
purely  defensive,  but  can  be  used  to  defend 
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the  gains  of  socialism  and  national  libera- 
tion movements  such  as  in  Afghanistan. 

14.  The  U.S.  cannot  succeed  in  gaining 
military  superiority.  The  Soviet  people  are 
willing  to  make  whatever  sacrifices  are  nec- 
essary to  provide  adequate  defenses.  In  spite 
of  the  U.S.'s  superior  resources,  it  will  never 
be  allowed  to  regain  military  superiority .• 


NEW  MEDICARE  NUMBERS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
stories  which  have  appeared  in  the 
press  are  discomforting  even  to  those 
of  us  who  have  steadily  urged  decisive 
action  to  handle  the  problems  facing 
social  security.  Based  on  actual  ex- 
penditures under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1981.  the  actuaries 
report  that  under  the  Senate-passed 
social  security  bill,  the  medicare  fund 
will  be  reduced  from  a  7-percent  re- 
serve to  a  4-percent  reserve  in  1984, 
and  to  a  negative  reserve  in  1985. 

More  importantly,  this  small  and 
normally  insignificant  3  percent 
change  in  the  medicare  cost  figures 
pulls  the  overall  combined  social  secu- 
rity reserve  levels  below  that  neces- 
sary to  pay  benefits  2  years  earlier 
than  before  even  under  intermediate 
or  rosie  projections.  There  is  no  longer 
any  question  of  whether  we  can  make 
it  through  the  decade  with  interfund 
borrowing  or  some  other  patchwork 
procedure.  We  cannot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  playing  with 
fire  here  and  we  are  all  going  to  be 
burned.  The  decisions  will  only  get 
more  difficult  because  adequate  lead 
time  is  all  important  in  social  security 
changes  of  any  stripe.  We  all  are  hesi- 
tant to  tackle  this  issue  in  the  current 
climate.  But  we  cannot  escape  it— smd 
it  is  looking  more  and  more  like  we 
cannot  escape  it  before  1983. 

I  call  once  again  on  the  leadership  of 
this  Congress  to  allow  us  to  go  forward 
now  to  try  to  address  the  problems  we 
face  in  social  security.* 


THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S ASSESSMENT  OF  THE 
MULTILATERAL  DEVELOPMENT 
BANKS 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  recently  com- 
pleted a  major  study  reassessing  the 
purposes  and  effectiveness  of  contin- 
ued U.S.  participation  in  the  World 
Bank  and  the  other  multilateral  devel- 
opment banks.  As  we  all  know,  the 
new  administration  entered  into  that 
assessment   with    a   healthy    dose   of 
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skepticism  about  the  MDB  program. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  particularly 
significant  that  the  administration  has 
presented  Congress  with  a  study 
which  underscores  the  important  role 
these  international  agencies  play  in 
our  country's  foreign  policy  and  our 
foreign  economic  policy.  "The  study 
identifies  a  number  of  areas  where  the 
multilateral  agencies  need  to  improve 
their  operations  and  strengthen  their 
programs.  On  the  whole,  though,  it 
shows  the  multilateral  banks  are  well 
run  and  effective  institutions  and  the 
United  States  needs  to  keep  its  influ- 
ential voice  in  their  operations. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  I  think  many 
of  us  in  Congress  are  going  to  have  to 
take  a  careful  look  at  the  administra- 
tion's assessment.  I  think  it  is  right  in 
saying  the  multilateral  banks  should 
put  stronger  conditions  on  countries' 
access  to  their  aid.  I  also  think  it  is 
correct  in  saying  the  level  of  U.S.  con- 
tributions for  the  MDB  program 
should  not  increase  any  more,  in  real 
terms,  in  the  coming  years.  Everybody 
is  not  going  to  agree,  though,  with  all 
its  conclusions  or  all  its  recommenda- 
tions. Some  will  want  more  emphasis 
on  this  or  less  emphasis  on  that.  But  I 
think  there  is  the  basis  in  its  findings 
and  conclusions  for  a  broad  new  bipar- 
tisan consensus  supporting  continued 
U.S.  participation  in  the  multilateral 
agencies. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  at  this  point,  an  article 
by  my  friend  Tom  Evans  of  Delaware, 
as  it  appeared  in  last  Thursday's 
Philadelphia  Enquirer.  As  my  col- 
league points  out.  President  Reagan's 
trip  to  the  North-South  summit  meet- 
ing in  Cancun.  Mexico,  emphasizes— as 
nothing  else  could— the  value  of  these 
multilateral  agencies  to  the  United 
States.  With  all  this  talk  about 
"Global  Negotiations"  and  a  "New 
International  Economic  Order."  it  is 
gratifying  to  realize  there  are  institu- 
tions like  the  mulitlateral  banks  where 
the  United  States  and  the  other  devel- 
oped countries  still  have  a  majority 
voice  in  the  decision  process.  Perhaps 
now.  more  than  ever,  we  need  to  take 
a  hardnosed  look  at  maintaining  our 
role  in  these  international  organiza- 
tions in  order  to  have  the  right  kind  of 
forum  for  these  coming  discussions. 
A  Message  for  Cancun 
One  of  the  central  themes  of  the  Cancun 
Conference  will  be  United  SUtes'  participa- 
tion in  the  multilateral  development 
banks— the  World  Bank  and  the  three  re- 
gional development  banks. 

Traditionally  our  foreign  aid  programs 
have  been  based  largely  on  achieving  hu- 
manitarian goals.  Today,  there  are  many 
pragmatic  reasons  to  continue  these  pro- 
grams. All  of  them  stem  from  our  interde- 
pendence with  the  Third  World.  The  United 
States  is  critically  dependent  on  developing 
countries  for  a  whole  range  of  strategic  raw 
materials  that  are  vital  to  our  economy. 

As  the  Department  of  Treasury  recently 
reaffirmed,  the  World  Bank  and  the  region- 
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al  developn  lent  banks  are  the  most  effective 
form  of  cevelopment  assistance  yet  de- 
signed. Wiih  some  fine  tuning  to  reflect 
more  closely  United  States  policy  prefer- 
ences, the  :  leagan  administration  could  and 
should  giv;  the  multilateral  development 
banks  the  lull  weight  of  its  support. 

We  simply  cannot  neglect  the  Third 
World  xl  we  are  to  serve  our  own  Interests. 
The  explos  ive  population  growth  in  develop- 
ing countries  means  that  the  world  popula- 
tion will  ii  crease  by  two  billion  before  the 
end  of  the  century.  Without  cooperative  at- 
tempts to  greatly  expand  food  production, 
widespread  starvation  will  result  in  many 
parts  of  t  le  world.  This  specter  is  some- 
thing from  which  no  developed  country  can 
insulate  its  elf. 

That  the  se  multilateral  development  insti- 
tutions ar;  the  most  effective  vehicle  for 
promoting  economic  development  should 
now  be  quite  clear.  While  this  administra- 
tion began  its  term  with  a  healthy  degree  of 
skepticism  regarding  these  institutions,  a 
recent  Department  of  Treasury  draft  report 
demonstrates  once  again  that  the  multilat- 
eral development  banks  serve  the  interests 
of  both  No  rth  and  South. 

One  of  Lhe  conclusions  in  trie  Treasury 
Departments  assessment  deserves  particu- 
lar emphasis.  The  World  Bank  and  the  re- 
gional development  banks  are  an  extremely 
cost-effect  ve  means  of  supporting  develop- 
ment. wh(  n  compared  to  bilateral  foreign 
assistance. 

President  Reagan  gave  the  World  Bank 
and  its  sisi  er  institutions  a  rhetorical  pat  on 
the  back  ut  last  months  World  Bank-IMF 
meeting,  b  ut  it  was  clear  from  his  statement 
that  the  (entral  thrust  of  this  administra- 
tion's strategy  for  development  is  reliance 
on  the  pri  'ate  sector. 

I  agree  '  irith  President  Reagan  on  the  im- 
portance (if  private  sector  development  and 
on  the  ne<  d  for  free  and  open  markets.  But, 
practicallj  speaking,  that  will  not  occur  in 
most  Third  World  countries  without  public 
sector  inv(  ilvement. 

The  mis  >ing  ingredients  is  the  existence  of 
a  sound  economic  and  physical  infrastruc- 
ture. Without  water  and  sewers,  a  country 
like  Haiti  cannot  hope  to  develop  a  tourist 
industry.  Without  a  functioning  railway 
from  Porl  Sudan  to  Khartoum,  the  Sudan 
cannot  effectively  develop  its  vast  agricul- 
tural E>ote  ntial. 

The  private  sector  has  traditionally  left 
the  construction  of  roads,  dams,  sewers, 
port  facilities  and  the  like  to  the  public 
sector.  Sii  lilarly,  investments  in  human  cap- 
ital such  as  disease  eradication,  vocational 
education  and  training  have  typically  been 
accomplished  at  least  in  partnership  with 
the  public  sector. 

Govemi  nent  participation  in  these  efforts 
in  the  Th  ird  World  is  even  more  critical.  In 
most  povjrty  stricken  Third  World  coun- 
tries theie  is  little  hope  of  either  private 
capital  fcrmation  or  government  revenues 
sufficient  to  permit  the  developing  country 
to  financs  its  own  infrastructure  develop- 
ment. 

As  the  Treasury  report  concludes,  the 
multilateral  development  banks  are  ideally 
designed  to  finance  and  oversee  the  con- 
struction of  those  infrastructure-type  proj- 
ects which  provide  the  foundation  on  which 
developin  g  countries  can  build. 

The  President  has  reminded  developing 
countries  that  the  United  States  developed 
from  a  birren  frontier  to  the  worlds  fore- 
most economic  power  with  only  the  occa- 
sional infusion  of  foreign  capital.  While 
true,  it  n  ust  be  remembered  that  there  are 
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many  differences  between  the  world  of 
today  and  that  faced  by  the  emerging 
United  States. 

We  were  blessed  by  a  favorable  combina- 
tion of  bountiful  resources,  cheap  energy,  a 
hospitable  climate,  virtually  unlimited  mar- 
kets and  two  wide  oceans  to  afford  us  dec- 
ades of  safety  from  foreign  influences.  No 
developing  country  today  faces  such  happy 
circumstances. 

Even  if  conditions  were  perfect  for  eco- 
nomic growth  in  developing  countries,  we 
could  not  afford  to  wait  for  long-term,  incre- 
mental development  to  catch  hold  in  the 
Third  World  the  way  it  did  in  the  United 
States.  Pressures  from  growing  populations, 
social  unrest,  rising  expectations  and  in- 
creasing economic  deprivation  have  com- 
bined to  give  developing  countries  and  their 
beleagured  leaders  little  time  to  find  solu- 
tions. 

The  United  States  created  considerable 
anxiety  at  the  recent  World  Bank-IMF 
meeting  when  the  administration  unveiled 
its  tougher  stand  on  multilateral  lending. 
Whether  intended  or  not,  the  message  re- 
ceived by  most  foreign  delegates  was  that 
America  was  beginning  its  withdrawal  from 
the  same  institutions  created  decades  ago  at 
American  insistence. 

The  message  we  should  be  sending  is  that 
we  understand  the  value  of  the  World  Bank 
and  the  regional  development  banks  to  the 
countries  of  both  the  South  and  the  North. 
In  today's  political  atmosphere,  there  is 
less  support  for  this  type  of  assistance  than 
at  any  time  since  World  War  II.  And  yet, 
there  have  been  few  times  in  our  history 
when  it  has  been  more  important.  President 
Reagan  has  a  marvelous  opportunity  for 
leadership  on  this  issue.  We  should  all  hope 
he  takes  that  opportunity.* 


TITLE  XVI  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 
m  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  amend  title  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  bill  is  meant  to  cure  a  discrep- 
ancy between  the  appeal  process 
under  title  XVI,  supplemental  security 
income,  and  title  II.  old  age.  siu^ivors. 
and  disability  insurance. 

Under  the  current  law,  no  provision 
is  made  for  the  award  of  attorney  fees 
in  supplemental  security  (SSI)  ap- 
peals. The  payment  of  fees  is  left  as  a 
matter  between  attorney  and  client. 
Consequently,  attorneys  are  reluctant 
to  take  SSI  disability  appeals,  robbing 
many  potential  claimants  of  the 
chance  to  get  benefits  due  them. 

This  bill,  therefore,  is  to  change 
those  provisions  of  title  XVI  to  allow 
the  award  of  attorney  fees  on  the 
same  basis  as  under  title  II. 

The  only  argument  I  can  find 
against  this  change  is  that  SSI  is 
meant  for  the  poor  who  really  need 
the  back  benefits  they  would  win  in 
court.  This  argument  is  specious.  First, 
by  discouraging  attorneys  from  taking 
cases,  we  are  preventing  many  people 
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from  having  their  day  in  court  and 
getting  any  back  benefits.  Second, 
there  is  an  implicit  suggestion  that  it 
is  all  right  for  SSI  recipients  to  run 
away  from  their  debts  to  their  attor- 
neys. As  a  corollary,  there  is  an  implic- 
it threat  that  attorneys  for  successful 
claimants  who  do  not  pay  their  fees 
will  tie  the  SSI  recipients  up  in  court 
with  even  greater  eventual  cost  to  the 
SSI  recipient. 

The  law  already  provides  protection 
for  SSI  claimants  against  unscrupu- 
lous attorneys.  As  in  the  case  of  social 
security  recipients,  the  judge  in  the 
case  must  review  and  approve  attor- 
ney's fees.  The  only  change  my  bill 
provides  is  that  the  judge  may  direct 
that  the  attorney  be  paid  directly 
from  the  award  of  back  benefits,  as  is 
now  the  case  with  social  security 
awards.* 


THE  PROMOTION  OF  OUTDOOR 
ETHICS 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
20th  century  has  seen  in  this  country 
the  birth  of  the  movement  to  conserve 
first  America's,  and  now  the  world's 
envirorunent:  The  land,  the  water,  the 
air,  and,  thus,  all  life  on  the  planet. 
This  movement  seeks  the  wise  and 
careful  use  of  all  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  genesis  of  the  idea  came  from 
the  concern  of  hunters  and  fishermen, 
especially  in  the  1920's  to  preserve  and 
protect  fish  and  game  populations  for 
future  generations. 

The  twenties  saw  groups  of  sports- 
men band  together  to  begin,  among 
other  efforts,  the  promotion  of  ethical 
behavior  and  conservation  of  the  out- 
doors. These  ethics  included,  of 
course,  payment  of  license  fees,  limit- 
ing the  kill  of  fish  and  game,  and  ob- 
serving season  dates  and  land  and 
water  use  restrictions. 

The  protection  of  our  natural  re- 
sources by  hunters  and  fishermen 
went  far  beyond  merely  trying  to  con- 
serve fish  and  game  animals  for  self- 
serving  purposes.  Sportsmen  long  ago 
established  a  tradition  that  conserva- 
tion also  meant  planting  trees,  clean- 
ing up  litter,  courtesy  to  fellow  out- 
doorsmen,  promoting  recreational 
safety  on  land  and  water,  halting  pol- 
lution, and  frequently  giving  up  per- 
sonal time  and  money  to  work  in  the 
wilderness  and  the  cities  and  in  the 
legislatures  and  the  courts  to  protect 
our  environmental  heritage.  Simply 
put.  hunters  and  fishermen  began  the 
idea  that  ethics  and  sportsmanship 
means  disturbing  the  environment  as 
little  as  possible  and  conserving  natu- 
ral resources  as  much  as  possible. 
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I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  1980  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States,  last  year 
32.6  million  people  went  hunting.  51.8 
million  went  camping.  91  million 
fished,  and  103.3  million  people  en- 
joyed one  or  more  forms  of  recreation- 
al boating.  This  represents  an  incredi- 
ble increase  in  the  use  of  our  natural 
resources,  surely  one  which  the  sports- 
men of  the  early  part  of  the  century 
would  never  have  anticipated.  The 
question  inevitably  arises,  are  outdoor 
ethics,  and  thus  the  environment,  in 
jeopardy  from  the  influx  of  millions  of 
eager,  new  recreationists  each  year? 

Since  our  resources  are  so  finite,  the 
concern  is  a  very  real  one.  but  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  good  sportsman- 
ship and  ethical  outdoor  behavior  are 
currently  undergoing  a  popular  re- 
birth. The  environmental  movement 
of  the  sixties  and  early  seventies  lead 
not  only  to  a  greater  use  of  America's 
outdoor  wealth,  but  also  to  a  greater 
understanding  of  and  concern  for  how 
fragile  the  environment  is.  The  envi- 
rormiental  movement  made  everyone 
aware  that  we  are  individually  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  use  of  our  woods, 
waters,  and  wildlife. 

In  1980.  a  dozen  or  so  conservation 
organizations  experimented  by  hold- 
ing the  first  national  conference  on 
outdoor  ethics.  I  would  like  to  share 
some  excerpts  from  a  speech  by  my 
friend.  Jack  Lorenz.  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America.  Jack  made  this  speech  on  the 
results  of  the  conference  last  Jime  15. 
in  Louisville.  Ky.,  before  the  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  America: 

Last  year,  the  Izaak  Walton  League  co- 
sponsored  the  first  National  Conference  on 
Outdoor  Ethics.  We  were  joined  by  the 
International  Association  of  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Agencies  and  the  J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling 
Foundation.  Dan  Saults  represented  OWAA 
[Izaak  Walton],  played  a  strong  role  in  the 
Conference  and  reported  on  it  in  Outdoors 
Unlimited.  Ducks  Unlimited,  the  NRA  [Na- 
tional Rifle  Association],  Trout  Unlimited, 
the  Boy  Scouts,  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, 4-H,  the  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation  and  many  federal  and  state 
agencies  were  in  attendance. 

We  spent  three  days  talking  about  out- 
door behavior,  identifying  problems  and  op- 
portunities and  suggesting  guidelines  and 
solutions.  Only  now  can  we  fully  appreciate 
what  that  meeting  meant.  Since  the  Nation- 
al Conference  we  have  seen  increasing  inter- 
est at  the  State  level  with  similar  events  in 
Iowa,  South  Carolina,  Wisconsin,  Minneso- 
ta, Virginia  and  other  States.  Sportsmen 
conservationists  are  talking  to  each  other 
about  how  they  themselves  act  and  how 
they  can  set  a  good  example  for  others. 
That's  exciting  news. 

The  [Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America]  League  is  serving  as  a  National 
Clearinghouse  and  Information  Center  on 
Outdoor  Ethics.  Interest  is  growing  so  rapid- 
ly that  we  will  have  to  add  additional  staff 
to  meet  the  demands.  That  will  take  money, 
so  we  are  actively  looking  for  sponsorship  of 
the  program  that  will  include  a  second  con- 
ference next  year  to  fully  analyze  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  1980  meeting.  The  North  Ameri- 
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can  Association  of  Hunter  Safety  Coordina- 
tors has  expressed  an  interest  in  tying  the 
Second  Conference  in  with  theirs.  Hunter 
responsibility  was  a  major  topic  at  the 
North  American  Association's  1981  meeting 
in  Denver.  Red  Hasay  of  Edmonton,  Alber- 
ta, the  current  President  of  the  North 
American,  took  part  in  the  1980  National 
Ethics  Conference. 

The  Army  Engineers  took  part  in  the 
Ethics  Conference  and  as  a  result,  the  Corps 
is  producing  a  new  film  on  User  Conflicts  on 
Corps  Reservoirs.  It  should  be  ready  for  re- 
lease in  November  or  December  of  this  year. 

And  States  like  Missouri  and  Pennsylva- 
nia with  their  S.P.O.R.T.  programs,  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  with  Operation  RE- 
SPECT. New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  other 
Western  States  with  Operation  Game  Thief. 
Those  are  but  a  few. 

The  International  Association  meeting 
here  in  Louisville  last  September  urged  all 
member  agencies  to  enhance  their  on-going 
ethics  programs  or  start  them  up.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  agency  regional  meetings  have 
moved  Outdoor  Ethics  higher  up  on  their 
agendas. 

Ducks  Unlimited's  International  Water- 
fowl Symposium  covered  hunter  ethics. 
Chester  McConnell  of  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  is  doing  some  terrific  things 
on  sportsman  behavior.  Outdoor  Ethics  is 
on  a  roll. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  hunting  for  a 
minute.  At  every  ethics  conference  I  have 
attended,  hunting  ethics  receives  the  most 
discussion  time.  That's  no  surprise  to 
anyone  here.  Many  sportsmen  feel  hunting 
may  be  in  for  its  most  difficult  period  over 
the  next  two  decades.  Their  reasons  are: 

The  urbanization  of  America; 

The  increasingly  smaller  percentage  of 
hunters  in  the  total  U.S.  population: 

The  growing  political  sophistication  and 
funding  of  the  anti-hunting,  animal  rights 
and  anti-gun  movements; 

The  continuing  loss  of  habitat; 

The  increasing  use  of  high-tech  gadgets  in 
the  field: 

Deteriorating  hunter-landowner  relations; 

The  illegal  actions  of  far  too  many  hun- 
ters; 

Opposition  and  ridicule  by  the  media  and 
popular-  public  figures; 

Erosion  of  State  management  authority; 

Abuse  of  subsistence  hunting  rights; 

Lack  of  funding  for  State  agencies:  and 

A  largely  ineffective  game  law  judicial  en- 
forcement process  and  primarily  a  poor  job 
of  public  relations  and  education. 

I  believe  that  these  conditions  are  backing 
hunters  into  an  increasingly  narrow 
comer— a  comer  from  which  we  may  not  ex- 
tract ourselves  without  a  revival  of  the 
spirit  of  sportsmanship  shown  in  the  1920's. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  hundreds 
of  research  papers  presented  on  the  hunter, 
hunting,  and  the  public's  view  of  hunters 
and  hunting.  An  analysis  of  those  papers 
teUs  me  that  the  conditions  I  just  men- 
tioned are  indeed  having  a  marked  effect  on 
public  attitudes. 

When  boiled  down  the  surveys  reveal 
that: 

The  majority  of  the  public  obtains  its 
knowledge  of  animals  from  watching  televi- 
sion; 

The  younger  generation  is  increasingly 
more  preservation-minded  and  some  stu- 
dents believe  that  life  for  a  wild  animal  in- 
volves no  struggle  for  survival: 

Student  objections  to  hunting  also  includ- 
ed hunting  as  sport,  overkill,  cruelty  and 
unfair  chase; 
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A  high  percentage  of  non-hunters  grew  up 
in  cities  and  far  more  people  with  anti-hunt- 
ing views  reside  in  urban  rather  than  rural 
areas; 

Many  people  feel  hunters  require  little 
skill  or  knowledge  to  get  a  hunting  license: 

Most  hunters  are  poor  joiners  of  sports 
and  conservation  groups,  and 

Of  the  negative  views,  more  were  directed 
at  the  hunter  rather  than  hunting. 

Landowners  say  property  damage  and  a 
lack  of  courtesy,  rather  than  safety,  are  the 
main  problems  with  hunting  today.  All  in 
all,  the  surveys  and  papers  studied  show 
that  public  descriptive  opinions  of  hunters 
have  tended  to  be  negative  since  the  1960's. 

There  are  also  some  good  signs  from  the 
researchers  and  some  very  positive  pro- 
grams under  way  to  improve  hunter  behav- 
ior, the  quality  of  hunting  and  public  educa- 
tion. 

The  researchers'  findings  show  that  spe- 
cific, well-targeted  education  programs  can 
change  attitudes  in  favor  of  consumptive 
use. 

Studies  of  hunter  attitudes  show  such 
things  as: 

Urban  hunters  express  the  greatest  con- 
cern with  unethical  hunting  practices: 

Many  hunters  express  a  willingness  to 
repMjrt  violations: 

Many  hunters  are  willing  to  curtail  their 
activity  and  increase  their  own  costs  to  ben- 
efit the  resources  and  improve  the  quality 
of  their  experience. 

Studies  of  the  non-hunting  public  show 
that: 

While  most  are  not  active  supporters  of 
hunting,  they  are  also  not  anti-hunting  and 
most  agree  that  hunting  should  continue  as 
a  management  tool: 

Wildlife  is  better  off  with  animal  popula- 
tion controls: 

Illegal  killing  should  draw  stiffer  fines. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  new  activity  pro- 
moting hunter  ethics.  Possibly  no  organiza- 
tion has  or  is  doing  more  to  improve  hunter 
behavior  and  change  public  attitudes  than 
is  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation. 
The  work  of  the  Foundation  is  a  model  for 
all  of  us  interested  in  preserving  quality 
hunting. 

After  more  than  five  years  of  studying  the 
subject  of  sportsman  behavior  I  have 
become  convinced  that  improving  the  image 
of  the  hunter,  angler,  canoeist  or  other  re- 
creationist  depends  first  on  improving  the 
behavior  of  the  individual.  To  do  that  we 
must  try  and  recapture  the  evangelistic 
spirit  of  men  like  Zane  Grey  and  Hammond 
Brown.  We  must  realize  that  the  political 
and  legal  institutions  of  this  country  are  de- 
monstrably inadequate  to  regulate  behavior 
in  the  field;  that  will  continue  to  depend,  as 
it  always  has,  on  what  behavior  we  expect 
of  ourselves. 

I  come  reluctantly,  but  inevitably  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  day  has  passed  when 
ethics  could  be  treated  as  a  merely  personal 
matter,  an  unwritten  contract  between  a 
man  and  his  conscience,  and  not  the  proper 
business  of  anyone  else.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  contract  must  be  enlarged  and  re- 
newed, when  we  must  assume  our  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  code  of  our  hunting 
and  fishing  group  and  the  ethical  behavior 
of  our  friends  and  readers,  when  we  must 
admit  that  whenever  we  remain  silent  about 
slob  behavior  in  others  we  become  slobs  our- 
selves. 

Writing  or  talking  about  ethics  is  not 
sexy.  It  is  tougher  than  the  story  about  a 
new  hot  spot  for  bass  or  a  secret  for  taking 
big  mulies.  But  we  can  fine  tune  those  arli- 
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cles  to  pi  It  added  emphasis  on  the  ethics  of 
the  chas^.  We  can  search  out  more  stories 
about  thf  personal  satisfaction  a  sportsman 
gets  out  t)f  helping  a  farmer  or  planting  for 
wildlife.  I  ir  teaching  kids  how  to  fish. 

Most  o:  all  we  can  catch  a  little  of  that  old 
time  spir  t  and  pass  it  on  to  our  readers. 

We  cait  leave  outdoor  ethics  and  the 
future  cf  outdoor  recreation  up  to  the 
State,  the  Pish  and  Game  Commission,  the 
wardens  jr  the  law.  Sportsmanship  can't  be 
legislatec .  but  it  can  be  marketed.  One  on 
one.  wri  .er  to  writer,  hunter  to  hunter, 
angler  tc  angler,  outdoor  ethics  Is  an  excit- 
ing prodt  ict.  As  Ham  Brown  said,  all  it  needs 
is  personal  example  and  the  example  of 
publicity 

It  is  ot  r  challenge,  our  responsibility  and 
our  oppo  -tunity  to  write  and  talk  about  out- 
door America  in  a  way  that  makes  every 
camper,  every  canoeist,  every  fisherman, 
every  hunter  and  every  birdwatcher  leave 
the  forea  t  and  stream  with  as  much  self-re- 
spect as  \  ihen  he  went  in. 

Thank  you  for  asking  me  to  be  with  you 
today. 

The  sjbject  of  outdoor  ethics  is  an 
important  one:  It  affects  millions  of 
people  und  involves  billions  of  dollars 
annually.  The  movement  to  promote 
ethics  Li  being  felt  in  every  congres- 
sional ilistrict.  Individuals,  families, 
private  ;lubs  and  groups,  public  agen- 
cies, even  concerned  businesses  are 
joining  the  efforts  to  sponsor  greater 
public  jwareness  of  the  fundamental 
issue  of  using  all  our  natural  resources 
wisely  ijid  fairly.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  actively  support  the  promo- 
tion of  outdoor  ethics  at  home  and  in 
Congrei.  If  my  colleagues  are  inter- 
ested in  more  information  on  the  sub- 
ject ani  how  we  as  legislators  can 
help,  they  should  contact  Jack  Lorenz 
at  1800  |N.  Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209.* 


THE  APPALLING  USE  OF  PLAS- 
TIC BULLETS  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELLND 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  CiTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
membei  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs,  I  rise  to 
call  to  I  he  attention  of  my  colleagues 
testimony  from  a  recent  hearing  held 
by  this  I  lommittee  on  the  use  of  plastic 
bullets  by  British  soldiers  and  the 
Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  (RUC)  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Testifying  at  this 
important  hearing  were  two  officials 
from  Ns  ssau  County,  N. Y.:  District  At- 
torney Denis  Dillon,  and  Town  Coun- 
cilman Peter  King.  Both  were  mem- 
bers of  a  five-member  international 
panel  s«  nt  to  Northern  Ireland  by  the 
Interna  ional  Association  for  Legal 
Justice  to  investigate  the  matter  of 
plastic  Juliets.  Their  testimony  both 
saddene  d  and  appalled  me. 

A    neir    chapter   of    horror    is   now 
being   added   to   the   tragic   story   of 
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Northern  Ireland.  This  is  the  in- 
creased use  of  plastic  bullets  by  the 
British  Army  and  the  RUC.  These  bul- 
lets are  allegedly  used  only  as  a  last 
resort.  Yet  in  this  past  year,  dozens  of 
people  have  been  severely  injured  and 
seven  people  have  died,  including  five 
children  under  the  age  of  15,  from  the 
use  of  these  bullets.  These  lethal 
weapons  are  simply  not  being  used  as 
a  last  resort— they  are  being  used  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

The  international  panel  upon  which 
D.  A.  Dillon  and  Councilman  King 
served  noted: 

There  appears  to  have  been  *  *  *  wide- 
spread indiscriminate  shooting  by  plastic 
bullets  of  people  not  involved  in  riots, 
which,  in  view  of  the  total  lack  of  official  re- 
sponse to  complaints,  we  can  only  assume  to 
be  placidly  tolerated  by  the  authorities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to 
join  me  in  refusing  to  let  this  appall- 
ing barbarity  be  placidly  tolerated  by 
British  officials.  We  in  Congress 
should  strongly  protest  the  Immoral 
atrocities  which  have  become  a  tragic 
part  of  daily  living  for  the  northern 
Irish.* 
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FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 
CONTROVERSY  CONTINUES 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
as  they  relate  to  our  problems  with  in- 
flation and  high  interest  rates  have 
caused  some  degree  of  controversy  re- 
cently. 

I  feel  that  the  debate,  often  heated, 
would  benefit  from  some  of  the 
thoughts  recently  expressed  by  a  pair 
of  editorials  in  the  Florida  Times- 
Union,  the  first  on  October  7.  the 
latest  on  October  14. 

The  central  wisdom  expressed  in 
these  editorials  is  a  point  I  have  been 
trying  to  make  for  some  time:  The 
problems  we  are  now  addressing  did 
not  appear  overnight,  and  they  cannot 
be  cured  overnight. 

Consequently,  it  is  both  logic  and  po- 
litical courage  to  stick  to  our  guns,  and 
not  tinker  with  policies  designed  to 
work  for  a  long-range,  genuine  solu- 
tion to  inflation  and  high  interest 
rates,  until  we  have  given  those  poli- 
cies a  fair  chance  to  work. 

Most  particularly,  the  editorials 
point  out  why  the  independence  of  the 
Fed  must  be  preserved,  if  we  are  to 
have  institutions  capable  of  withstand- 
ing the  oressures  of  the  moment  for 
the  advantages  of  the  future. 

With  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  for  the  Record  the 
recent  editorials  of  the  Florida  Times- 
Union: 


[By  the  Florida  Times-Union,  October  7, 

1981] 

Do  Not  Change  Fed  Policy  as  it  Starts  to 

Get  RESin.TS 

Last  year  it  was  foot-long  two-by-fours 
and  this  year  it  is  keys,  mailed  in  a  flood  to 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  PauT 
Volcker. 

The  key  campaign  now  beginning  ("keys 
to  the  house  you  can't  afford  to  buy,  the  car 
you  can't  purchase")  is  part  of  a  nationwide 
lobbying  effort  by  three  trade  associations 
(home  builders,  realtors  and  automobile 
dealers)  totaling  nearly  850.000  members. 

But  don't  expect  the  keys  to  work— any 
more  than  the  two-by-fours  did.  Paul 
Volcker  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions' 
he  can  because,  basically,  his  convictions  are 
correct. 

In  the  past,  every  time  tight  credit  really 
started  hurting,  the  Fed  would  relent  and 
loosen  the  controls.  As  a  result,  at  Just 
about  the  time  the  tight  money  policy  was 
starting  to  work,  it  was  abandoned.  And  the 
nation  was  soon  right  back  in  the  economic 
mess  it  was  trying  to  escape. 

This  time,  unlike  the  past,  the  Fed  is  hold- 
ing firm  to  its  guidelines. 

Importantly,  it  has  now  held  to  them  long 
enough  that  its  policy  is  beginning  to  show 
results;  therefore,  there  can  now  be  some 
lit>eralization  while— and  this  is  the  vital 
consideration— still  holding  to  the  goal. 

Already  the  prime  rate  has  dropped  three 
times  in  Just  over  a  month,  to  19  percent, 
and  the  consensus  is  that  further  declines 
(note  the  plural— the  trend  seems  clear)  will 
come  in  future  months. 

It  seems,  in  short,  that  at  long  last  the 
Fed  is  doing  the  job  of  taking  the  slack  out 
of  the  nation's  money  supply,  which  should 
have  been  done  years  ago. 

Certainly  it  has  been  a  painful  process. 
Any  economy  as  sick  as  ours  is  iMund  to 
hurt  in  the  process  of  getting  well  again. 
And  the  pain  brings  cries  of  anguish,  such 
as  the  avalanche  of  two-by-fours  or  keys— or 
proposals  for  reform. 

One  proposal  currently  offered  (there 
have  been  others  in  the  past)  by  Sen.  Paula 
Hawkins  would  politicize  the  Fed. 

The  freshman  Florida  Senator  has  pro- 
posed a  reorganization  of  the  Fed  that 
would  remove  its  independence,  make  it 
little  more  than  a  political  pawn. 

She  would  (among  other  things): 

Allow  the  President  to.  at  his  pleasure, 
"hire  and  fire"  the  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man, thus  assuring  leadership  of  his  own 
men  when  he  takes  office. 

Reduce  the  terms  of  board  members  from 
14  to  five  years.  This  way  a  President,  by  his 
second  term,  would  have  a  board  comprised 
fully  of  his  own  appointees. 

Give  Congress  the  right  to  approve  or 
reject  all  expenditures  by  the  Fed. 

Obviously,  this  would  daubly  hobble  the 
Fed.  With  a  President  packing  its  member- 
ship and  Congress  controlling  its  purse 
strings,  the  board  would  have  no  independ- 
ence. 

Another  Floridian— Fed  Vice  Chairman 
Fred  Schultz  of  Jacksonville— puts  the  pro- 
posal in  its  place  by  labelling  it  "a  serious 
mistake  •  •  •  the  last  thing  we  want  to  do." 

He  is  right. 

When  the  present  Federal  Reserve 
System  was  created  in  1913.  it  was  deliber- 
ately designed  to  counterbalance  any  profli- 
gate tendencies  that  might  be  exhibited  by 
Congresses  or  administrations. 

The  system  has  worked,  although  by  no 
means  perfectly.  In  fact  it  has  not  worked 
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as  well  as  it  could  have  for  the  very  reason 
that,  in  the  past,  it  has  tended  to  yield, 
more  than  was  necessary,  to  political  pres- 
sures. 

It  has  done  its  best  under  strong  leader- 
ship. Arthur  Bums  was  a  strong  chairman, 
as  is  Volcker,  who  Is  holding  the  present 
board  to  a  course  that— given  time— can 
work. 

It  will  be  far  from  painless  and  many 
more  Americans  will  be  up  in  arms  against 
its  policies  before  it's  over.  But  its  approach 
is  the  only  sound  option,  the  only  one  which 
can  lead  to  future  economic  stability. 

[By  the  Florida  Times-Union.  Oct.  14.  1981] 
Economic  Quick-fix  Exists  Okly  ii» 
Wishful  Thinkiho 
Jacksonville's  Fred  Schultz  occupies  a  po- 
sition with  as  good  a  view  of  the  nation's 
overall  economic  situation  as  any  other  in 
the  nation. 

He  is  not  only  one  of  seven  members  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  but  also  its  vice  chairman. 
This  is  both  a  policy-making  and  an  admin- 
istrative post. 

Schultz  says  the  Federal  Reserve  is  deter- 
mined to  "hang  tough  "  with  its  tight  reins 
on  the  money  supply,  despite  strong  pres- 
sures to  ease  up. 

There  had  been  suggestions  before 
Monday,  when  Schultz  talked  to  editors  of 
the  Florida  Times  Union  and  the  Jackson- 
ville Journal,  from  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  Regan  that  a  little  less  restraint 
from  "The  Fed"  would  be  in  order.  Whether 
that  represents  a  signal  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Ronald  Reagan  is  a 
matter  in  dispute. 

However,  there  is  no  equivocation  possible 
about  United  Auto  Workers'  president 
Douglas  Fraser's  call  to  make  the  system's 
chairmanship  an  elective  post. 

Fed  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  is  regarded  as 
the  chief  architect  of  the  present  tight- 
money  policy.  It  is  strong  medicine  for  a 
sick  economy  and  one  only  a  politically  in- 
dependent body  like  the  Federal  Reserve 
could  prescribe  and  see  to  fruition. 

There  is  a  move  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  with 
Sen.  Paula  Hawkins,  R-Fla..  as  one  of  the 
sponsors,  to  make  the  Fed  responsive  to  po- 
litical pressure. 

It  is  tunnel  vision  of  the  narrowest  varie- 
ty, one  that  would  make  impossible  long- 
term  restoration  of  the  economy  to  health. 
Any  short-term  gains  that  proponents  of 
loosening  the  money  supply  expect  to  get 
from  politicizing  the  Fed  would  be,  in  fact, 
illusory. 

And  the  timing  is  atrocious.  It  comes  after 
most  of  the  pain  of  the  tight-money  policy 
has  been  borne  and  after  the  policy  has 
begun  to  show  desirable  effects. 

Just  yesterday  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
banks  dropped  its  prime  interest  rate  to  18 
percent.  That  isn't  any  bargain  from  a  his- 
torical perspective,  but  it  is  the  lowest  since 
April  and  the  trend  for  a  month  has  been 
downward. 

The  rate  of  inflation  also  has  slowed  sig- 
nificantly. 

Schultz  points  out,  however,  that  the 
most  important  single  effect  of  the  policy  is 
the  headway  it  is  making  against  the  infla- 
tionary psychology,  the  widely  perceived 
notion  that  has  prevailed  since  the'  summer 
of  1979  that  the  government  was  not  going 
to  get  inflation  under  control. 

Yet  high  inflation.  Schultz  feels,  is  a  real 
threat  to  stable  government  and  democracy 
itself.  Getting  it  under  control  is  a  matter  of 
survival. 
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There  are  now  promising  signs  that  the 
policy  is  beginning  to  work.  Coupled  with  a 
few  elemenU  of  sheer  luck.  Schultz  believes 
that  to  be  the  case. 

The  luck  includes  record  com  and  wheat 
crops  and  a  bumper  soybean  crop.  One  eco- 
nomic sign  that  the  inflationary  psychology 
is  softening  is  a  lessening  of  wage  expecta- 
tions as  the  nation  heads  into  a  bargaining 
year  for  crucial  industries. 

The  effects  of  high  interest  on  some  in- 
dustries—especially housing  and  automobile 
manufacturing— have  been  severe.  These  in- 
dustries and  those  who  work  in  them  have  a 
correspondingly  large  stake  in  measures 
that  will  bring  the  interest  rate  down  to  the 
level  where  people  can  again  afford  to  buy. 

Unfortunately,  as  Schultz  points  out, 
there  is  no  "quick  fix. "  It  took  a  while  to  get 
into  this  mess  and  it  will  take  a  while,  and 
some  economic  discomfort  in  the  process,  to 
get  out  of  it.* 


AN  AMERICAN  DISEASE 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ar- 
ticle which  follows,  "An  American  Dis- 
ease" by  Meg  Greenfield  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Newsweek  of  Noveml)er 
2,  1981,  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  flawed  American  foreign 
policy  which  has  failed  in  so  many 
ways  in  so  many  places  during  the 
past  15  years.  I  believe  that  to  a  signif- 
icant degree  our  future  depends  on  the 
American  people  and  their  leaders  rec- 
ognizing the  truth  contained  in  this 
short  statement: 

An  American  Disease 
(By  Meg  Greenfield) 

This  country  has  developed  a  ritual  for 
failing  in  our  confrontations  with  Third 
World  turmoil,  and  it  has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess: it  worked  so  well  in  Iran  and  Indochina 
that  we  seem  determined  to  try  it  out  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean.  True, 
there  are  some  regional  variations,  but  the 
basic  formula  remains  the  same.  It  involves, 
first,  a  couple  of  competing  analyses  of  the 
turmoil  that  are  at  odds  over  what  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  is.  but  as  one  in  their  unreal- 
istic, oversimplified  approach.  Then  it  in- 
volves, invariably,  a  fight  to  the  death  to 
defend  each  analysis— never  mind  what  hap- 
pens to  the  region  in  turmoil— so  that  even- 
tually the  policy  choices  people  are  arguing 
about  have  practically  nothing  to  do  with 
the  problem  they  are  confronting. 

In  Central  America  now.  as  in  Indochina 
and  Iran  in  an  earlier  day,  the  political  con- 
flict is  viewed  by  many  in  the  American 
Government  as  almost  solely  the  malevolent 
work  of  a  Soviet-connected  conspiracy.  This 
view  has  an  unfortunate  impact  on  the  con- 
duct of  American  policy  beyond  the  obvious 
one  of  directing  our  energies  at  a  single 
aspect  of  the  trouble  and  our  support  to 
characters  whose  anti-communism  may  be 
their  only  redeeming  feature. 

It  also,  and  this  is  the  fatal  part  so  far  as 
making  useful  decisions  is  concerned,  auto- 
matically activates  a  political  response  that 
denies  all.  By  "all "  I  mean  all  possibility 
that  anything  more  sinister  than  a  largely 
Justified,  democratically  inclined  local  pro- 
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test  movement  is  at  work.  This  school  in- 
sists on  seeing  everyone  from  the  Sandinis- 
tas in  Nicaragua  to  the  mullahs  and  Muja- 
hedin  of  Iran  to  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  Viet 
Cong  of  another  day  a^  your  basic  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  in  national  <iress,  nice  but  exas- 
perated liberals  driven  to  do.  perhaps,  some 
desperate  and  violent  things,  but  woulctai't 
you  be.  too? 

Choices:  There  you  have  the  enduring 
outlines  of  the  sterile  American  policy 
debate.  What  makes  it  so  attractive,  one 
must  assume,  to  the  people  who  work  either 
side  is  that  it  doesn't  generally  require 
making  any  especially  difficult— I  mean 
really  difficult— choices.  We  should  support 
and  arm  the  government  in  its  struggle  with 
the  forces  of  international  communism,  it 
will  be  said.  Or.  we  should  get  out  and  stay 
out  and  let  nature  take  iU  course,  let  the 
forces  of  reform,  which  we  should  actually 
be  supporting,  at  least  prevail  and  stop 
thinking  there  are  Russians  and  Cubans 
everywhere. 

Recognizing  a  variation  on  this  argument 
in  our  current  political  controversy  over  Ad- 
ministration policy  toward  El  Salvador  in 
particular  and  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  in  general,  you  have  to  ask  your- 
self whether,  after  all  that  tendentious  talk 
about  "lessons,"  the  right  or  the  left 
learned  anything  at  all  from  our  recent  mis- 
adventures. Our  Indochinese  and  Iranian 
allies  were  armed  to  the  teeth  by  us.  Surely, 
even  allowing  for  eventual  American  second 
thoughts  and  doubts  about  supporting  them 
forever,  it  should  be  apparent  that  there 
was  a  domestic  political  dimension  to  their 
troubles  that  American  policy  couldnt  deal 
with.  How  anyone  could  fail  to  believe  this 
also  to  be  the  case  with  the  government  of 
El  Salvador  now  or  the  government  of  Nica- 
ragua under  the  fallen  Somozas  I  will  never 
know. 

Still,  the  wishful  thinking  and  fantasies  of 
the  military-minded,  anti-communist  right 
strike  me  as  being  probably  less  harmful  to 
the  possibility  of  doing  things  well  in  these 
turbulent  places  than  do  the  comparable 
fantasies  of  the  romantic,  reform-minded 
left.  That  may  be  merely  liecause  I  keep  ex- 
pecting more  insight  and  discrimination 
from  this  quarter— and  God  knows  the 
crashed  assumptions  of  the  past  ten  years 
should  have  produced  more  of  both. 

Surely  if  postwar  Indochina  and  post-Pah- 
lavi  Iran  tell  us  anything,  it  is  that  the  so- 
called  popular  alternatives  to  our  less  at- 
tractive friends  among  governments  of  the 
right  are  not  necessarily  any  improvement. 
From  which  it  should  be  possible  to  con- 
clude that  in  countries  all  over  the  world 
where  we  believe  we  have  an  interest  or  a 
claim  we  are  obliged  to  pursue  there  may  be 
no  attractive  or  even  minimally  acceptable 
political  ally.  Maybe  that  means  we  still 
have  overwhelming  national  reason  to  sup- 
port an  unnacceptable  ally.  Maybe  it  means 
we  walk  away  from  it.  Maybe  it  means  we 
make  some  other  more  complicated  or  par- 
tial choice.  All  I'm  saying  is  that  we  rarely 
even  reach  these  hardest  of  questions.  l)e- 
cause  there  is  so  compelling  a  force  in  our 
political  chemistry  at  home  to  keep  us  from 
acknowledging  that  the  choices  are  as  bad 
or  imperfect  as  they  are. 

Evidence:  With  due  respect  to  the  French, 
for  example,  and  in  praise  of  that  particular 
aspect  of  their  policies  most  of  us  like  least, 
they  do  not  seem  to  h^ve  any  trouble  what- 
ever in  seeing  the  world  around  them  in  the 
harshest,  most  realistic  light  and  in  acting 
in  what  they  take  to  be  their  own  interest  in 
the  most  unsentimental  (to  be  dainty  about 
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In  this  country  we  insist  on  in- 
cidence that  contradicts  our  as- 
Lbout  "our"  side  in  a  conflict 
only    further   evidence   of    the 
those  assumptions.  Thus,  the 
beloved  ally's  armed  forces  and 
his  military  struggle  to  save  a 
pol  tical  base  will  be  viewed  by  the 
•ight-wing  governments   in   this 
proof    we    didn't    send    them 
after  all.  The  collapse  will  be 
ndirect  handiwork  of  those  who 
questioning  and   impeding  the  arms 
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will  happen  then?  When  the 
prince  or  civilian  strong- 
out  of  his  palace,  or  maybe 
it.  and  the  forces  of  "light" 
turn  out  to  be  vicious,  repres- 
themselves,  what  is  to  be  said 
hile    champions?    Not    that 
out   to   be  a  rotten   lot,   but 
our  earlier  support  of  their  op- 
them  that  way. 

there  yet  in  Central  America. 

at  the  point  where  one  side  is 

the  rightist  soldiers  need  more 

the  other  is  saying  that  those 

Russian-made    arms   don't 

at  today's  accelerated  rates  of 

gives  us  some  time  before  the 

iLsking  who  "lost"  Central  Amer- 

latter  are  loftily  replying  that  it 

for  us  to  have  thought  it  was 


t  would  be  if  we  could  break  the 
t>ef(ire  that  happens  this  time.* 


ANNIVERSARY      OF 
CHICAGO       SOUTHTOWN 
ECONOMIST  NEWSPAPERS 


H0N.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  fiOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  October  27.  1981 

Mr.  FAIY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  )pportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  ]  Representatives  the  75th  an- 


niversary 
Economist 


of  the  Chicago  Southtown 
Newspapers.   This   tabloid 


has  been  s  ;rving  the  important  South- 
west Side  of  Chicago  and  the  south- 
west subu  bs  with  more  than  252,000 
household  >  and  a  population  in  excess 
of  1  millio  I 

Foundec  as  the  Englewood  Econo- 
mist in  th<  Englewood  area  of  Chicago 
in  1906,  the  Economist  Publications 
have  grown  in  scope  and  circulation 
over  the  y  ;ars,  to  a  total  of  more  than 
175,000.  T  le  Economist,  in  addition  to 
printing  it  >  own  papers,  also  prints  nu- 
merous other  publications,  including 
the  natioral  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times,  wh  ch  is  transmitted  from  New 
York  to  tlje  Economist  plant  by  satel- 
lite. 

Publish*  Bruce  Sagan  and  his  staff 
have  em  Dhasized  the  community 
social,  pol  tical  and  economic  aspects 
of  their  aiea,  providing  a  strong  voice 
on  behalf  of  worthwhile  projects  and 
programs.  At  the  same  time  they  have 
provided  heir  leaders  with  Chicago 
and  area  r  ews  gathered  by  a  group  of 
skilled    reporters    and    full    national 
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news  from  the  wires  of  the  United 
Press  International  and  from  other 
services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  admit  that  some 
of  the  Southtown  Economist  columns 
have  generated  heated  discussions  in 
my  own  quarters.  However,  the  paper 
has  never  lost  sight  of  its  primary 
goal:  To  provide  accurate  and  unbi- 
ased news  of  interest  to  its  readers. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Economist 
Newspapers  have  received  a  great 
number  of  awards  and  citations  for 
community  service,  news  coverage  and 
photography  over  the  years.* 


263D  SQUADRON  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  NAMED  MOST  OUT- 
STANDING 


HON.  W.  G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
263d  Combat  Communications  Squad- 
ron of  the  North  Carolina  Air  Nation- 
al Guard  at  Badin,  N.C.,  has  been 
named  the  most  outstanding  commu- 
nications-electronics unit  in  the 
United  States.  The  Badin  unit  ranked 
first  among  the  278  units  in  the  na- 
tional competition  which  was  held  re- 
cently in  Biloxi,  Miss. 

I  would  like  to  bring  this  outstand- 
ing achievement  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  following  article  was 
printed  in  the  October  16,  1981,  edi- 
tion of  the  Stanly  News  and  Press: 
263rd  Again  Best  ANG  Unit  In  U.S. 

The  263rd  Combat  Communications 
Squadron.  North  Carolina  Air  National 
Guard,  at  Badin,  has  proven  it  was  no  acci- 
dent they  won  the  Air  National  Guard  Com- 
munications-Electronics trophy  in  1979. 

Once  again,  the  local  Air  Guard  has  been 
named  the  outstanding  Communications- 
Electronics  Unit  in  the  nation  for  1981. 

This  award  does  not  come  easy  as  there 
are  278  ANG  Units  in  the  competition. 

The  criteria  established  for  the  outstand- 
ing Communications  Unit  includes  the 
training  accomplishments  of  each  person  in 
the  unit,  annual  average  attendance  at 
training  assemblies,  and  the  15-day  Air 
Force  exercise  each  year.  The  reenlistment 
rate  and  unit  strength  play  an  important 
role.  The  263rd  maintains  over  100  percent 
strength  continuously. 

The  Air  Force  Communications  Command 
inspected  the  unit  in  February  and  rated  it 
excellent,  stating  that  unit  personnel  ex- 
ceeded Air  Force  standards,  reflecting  out- 
standing knowledge  in  unit  readiness  and 
mission  capability.  Numerous  laudatory  re- 
marks were  included  in  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's summary.  Contributing  factors  to  the 
award  was  that  the  unit  maintained  an  ex- 
tremely high  reliability  rate  throughout  ex- 
ercises in  Turkey,  Germany,  and  on  the  east 
coast  of  North  Carolina.  No  major  problems 
were  encountered  in  any  of  these  joint  mili- 
tary exercises.  Communication  systems 
under  their  control  were  over  99  percent  re- 
liable. 

The  unit  maintains  the  highest  possible 
combat  communications  readiness  rating. 
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In  a  recent  exercise,  the  ground  power 
production  personnel  and  equipment  main- 
tained 100  percent  reliability  to  five  loca- 
tions in  addition  to  two  other  collocated  Air 
Force  and  Marine  Units. 

One  officer  observing  the  record  of  the 
263rd  stated:  "You  cannot  overlook  its 
safety  record  of  personnel.  In  the  past  15 
months,  the  unit  has  moved  personnel  and 
equipment  over  30,000  air  miles  and  logged 
over  18,000  road  miles  without  incident  or 
accident.  Receiving  the  award  and  honor  of 
being  the  outstanding  Air  National  Guard 
Communications-Electronics  Unit  two  out 
of  three  years  is  unprecedented.  A  unit 
cannot  win  the  award  back-to-back:  other- 
wise, the  263rd  might  have  made  it  three 
out  of  three." 

The  presentation  was  made  October  6. 
during  the  National  Guard  Association  of 
the  United  States  Annual  General  Confer- 
ence at  Biloxi,  Mississippi.  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Frederick  R.  Keith,  Jr..  commander  of 
the  263rd  Communications  Squadron,  re- 
ceived the  award  from  Major  General  John 
Conaway,  director  of  the  Air  National 
Guard.  Colonel  Keith  expressed  pride  for 
the  accolades  received  by  the  unit  from  all 
four  services. 

He  said  the  esprit  de  corps  and  superior 
performance  by  all  personnel  are  justly  rec- 
ognized by  the  squadron's  receipt  of  the 
outstanding  Communications-Electronics 
trophy.* 


DON  KENDALL  OF  THE  U.S 
CHAMBER  URGES  TAX  CUT 
SPEEDUP 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Donald 
Kendall,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
urging  that,  rather  than  delaying  or 
reducing  the  Reagan  cut  in  tax  rates, 
it  should  be  accelerated.  In  a  state- 
ment on  Wednesday,  Kendall  observed 
that  this  would  be  more  prudent  in 
terms  of  the  budget,  because  a  devel- 
oping recession  would  widen  the  defi- 
cit far  more  than  a  cut  in  tax  rates. 
This  is  because  the  Government  loses 
revenue  and  sees  its  entitlement 
spending  automatically  rise  whenever 
unemployment  increases. 

I  commend  Mr.  Kendall's  advice  to 
my  colleagues  as  they  deliberate  on 
Federal  economic  policy  and  express 
my  support  for  his  sound  advice. 

The  article  follows: 

Chamber  Chairman  Calls  for 

Consideration  of  a  Speedup  in  Tax  CtJTs 

Washington,  Oct.  21. -Congress  should 
consider  speeding  up  the  tax  cut.  not  delay- 
ing it."  Donald  Kendall,  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  commented 
today,  saying: 

"The  third  quarter  decline  in  real  GNP 
marks  two  consecutive  quarters  of  negative 
economic  growth,  adding  further  confirma- 
tion that  the  economy  is  confronted  with 
the  threat  of  a  recession.  With  business  ac- 
tivity declining,  the  recent  proposals  to 
delay  the  tax  cut  are  misguided  and  wholly 
inappropriate.   Increasing  taxes  to  balance 
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the  budget  In  a  recession  hasn't  worked  in 
the  past  and  won't  work  now. 

"Had  Congress  enacted  the  original 
Reagan  program,  which  proposed  a  10  per- 
cent income  tax  rate  cut  In  July  1981  It  is 
unlikely  that  we  would  be  in  the  present  sit- 
uation. Congress  should  now  be  seriously 
considering  alternatives  such  as  moving  the 
full  10  percent  tax  cut  to  January  1,  1982,  or 
spreading  out  the  1982  tax  cut  by  giving  5 
percent  in  January  and  5  percent  In  July. 

'By  moving  the  full  10  percent  cut  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1982,  the  government  would  lose  $17 
billion  In  revenue  before  counting  the  feed- 
back from  a  healthier  economy.  Spreading 
out  the  1982  reduction  would  cut  this  loss  in 
half.  In  contrast,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  estimated  that  each  one  percent 
Increase  in  the  unemployment  rate  will  add 
$27  billion  to  the  deficit.  Thus,  with  either 
change  In  the  tax  cut.  the  effect  on  the  defi- 
cit could  be  smaller  than  that  of  a  serious 
recession.  Better  still,  the  economy  would  be 
growing  and  workers  would  be  spared  the 
pain  of  unemployment. 

"As  a  result  of  the  earlier  compromise, 
1981  will  be  a  year  of  rising  tax  burdens  for 
the  average  American  worker.  The  1.25  per- 
cent cut  for  all  of  1981  Is  too  small  to  offset 
the  bracket  creep  experienced  by  many.  An 
Individual  with  a  taxable  Income  of  $20,000 
In  1980  will  have  to  earn  $22,000  this  year 
just  to  keep  pace  with  inflation.  However, 
even  with  the  October  cut,  the  Income  gain 
will  leave  this  Individual  facing  a  marginal 
tax  rate  of  27.65  percent  compared  to  24 
percent  last  year.  What's  worse,  this  same 
Individual  also  experienced  an  8.5  percent 
social  security  tax  Increase  last  January.  So 
much  for  excessive  tax  cutting. 

"With  this  as  background.  It  Is  clear  that 
any  delay  or  reduction  In  the  10  percent  cut 
scheduled  for  July  1982  will  simply  contrib- 
ute to  a  further  Increase  In  the  personal 
Income  tax  burden  and  make  economic  re- 
covery that  much  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

"In  fact,  such  an  effort  is  counterproduc- 
tive,"  Kendall  added.  "It  will  worsen  the  re- 
cession and  create  more  unemployment. 
This  win  reduce  tax  revenues  and  raise  fed- 
eral outlays  as  Incomes  decline  and  the  need 
for  social  welfare  spending  Increases. 

'"Our  economic  research  Indicates  that 
since  1950,  this  country  has  experienced  six 
recessions.  In  four  of  them,  the  government 
countered  with  a  tax  cut  either  during  the 
recession  or  Immediately  following.  In  these 
four  cases,  the  ensuing  expansion  lasted  for 
an  average  of  sixty  months.  In  the  two 
where  no  tax  cut  actions  were  taken,  the 
subsequent  period  of  expansion  averaged 
only  sixteen  months.  As  this  experience 
amply  demonstrates,  the  time  for  cutting 
taxes  Is  now."* 


EARLY  WARNING 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

of  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  at 
the  request  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
I  am  inserting  this  week's  early  warn- 
ing package  into  the  Congressional 
Record.  This  week  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  not  scheduled  to  consid- 
er any  new  spending  bills.  However, 
the  early  warning  package  does  in- 
clude brief  summaries  of  the  authori- 
zation—nonspending— bills     that 


are 
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scheduled.  These  materials  factually 
compare  the  total  amount  of  spending 
authorized  by  these  bills  with  the  as- 
sumptions for  such  spending  that  re- 
sulted from  congressional  approval  of 
the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  the  amounts  actually  in 
appropriation  bills,  where  appropriate. 
The  conunittee  intends  to  insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record  these  staff 
analyses,  and  analyses  of  all  other  ap- 
propriations, entitlement,  or  revenue 
bills  as  they  are  scheduled  for  floor 
action.  We  hope  to  provide  these  early 
warnings  to  interested  Members  each 
week.  I  believe  that  it  is  essential  for 
the  House  to  have  information  that 
compares  such  bills  to  the  budget  reso- 
lution—achievement of  the  resolution 
spending  targets  is  not  likely  to  occur 
unless  the  Members  are  clearly  aware 
of  the  budget  impact  of  their  votes. 

STTMMARY  op  AtrrHORIZATIOHS 
H.R.  4734— ITALIAN  AMERICAN  WAR  VETERANS 

This  Is  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  Italian  American  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  States.  The  legislation 
states  the  organization's  purpose,  member- 
ship criteria,  restrictions,  responsibilities 
and  provides  tax  exempt  status  to  the  cor- 
poration. There  is  no  cost  associated  with 
this  bill. 

H.R.  4 TSS— FORMER  MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS 

This  bill  recognizes  the  organization 
known  as  Former  Members  of  Congress. " 
The  organization  Is  inconwrated  as  a  tax 
exempt  organization  under  the  Nonprofit 
Corporation  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  is  estimated  that  no  significant  cost 
to  the  Government  will  result  from  enact- 
ment of  this  bin. 

H.R.  4766- U.S.  SUBMARINE  VETERANS  OP 
WORLD  WAR  II 

This  Is  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  United  States  Submarine  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II.  The  legislation 
states  the  organization's  purpose,  member- 
ship criteria,  restrictions,  responsibilities 
and  provides  tax  exempt  status  to  the  cor- 
poration. There  Is  no  cost  associated  with 
the  bUl. 

H.R.  4769— AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OP  LEARNED 
SOCIETIES 

This  bill  would  grant  a  Federal  charter  to 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
an  organization  which  was  established  In 
1919  and  Is  a  federation  of  43  professional 
and  honorary  associations  with  an  aggre- 
gate membership  of  250,000  scholars.  While 
the  legislation  would  grant  the  Society  a 
Federal  charter,  the  Society  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  claiming  congressional  approv- 
al or  Federal  Government  authority  for  any 
of  its  activities.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  found  that  there  would  not  be 
any  significant  cost  to  the  Government  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

H.R.  3963— DRUG  DEPENDENT  FEDERAL 
OFFENDERS 

This  bill  amends  the  Contract  Services  for 
Drug  Dependent  Federal  Offenders  Act  of 
1978.  It  would  extend  the  period  for  which 
funds  are  authorized  through  1985.  Since 
funds  are  already  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  this  bill  would  have  no  budgetary 
impact  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
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H.R.  4503— FEDERAL  WATER  POLLimON 
CONTROL  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1981 

This  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$2.4  billion  for  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  municipal  wastewater  treat- 
ment construction  grants  program  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  bill  also  contains  numerous 
changes  In  the  financing  and  use  of  funds 
for  the  grants  program.  The  CBO  estimate 
of  outlays  resulting  from  fully  funding  this 
bin  are  $20  mUllon  In  fiscal  year  1982,  $300 
million  In  fiscal  year  1983.  $660  million  In 
fiscal  year  1984,  $620  million  in  fiscal  year 
1985  and  $400  miUlon  In  fiscal  year  1986. 

H.R.  4603— TO  PROVIDE  FLEXIBILITY  FOR 
FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  SUPERVISORY  AGENCIES 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  improve  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration (PDIC),  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporations  (FSLIC),  and 
other  financial  regulatory  agencies  to  deal 
with  federally  Insured  financial  institutions 
experiencing  problems.  The  main  changes 
would  be  to  allow  the  Insurance  agencies  to 
arrange  mergers  of  problem  Institutions 
across  State  lines  or  mergers  between  insti- 
tutions insured  separately  by  the  FDIC  and 
FSLIC.  The  bill  creates  no  direct  spending 
but  if  it  should  be  successful  In  enhancing 
the  flexibility  of  and  consequently  reducing 
the  net  costs  of  the  Federal  financial  super- 
visory agencies.  It  could  reduce  net  outlays 
of  these  agencies. 

H.R.  2330— NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 
(NRC)  AUTHORIZATION 

This  Is  the  bill  that  authorizes  programs 
run  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 
The  text  of  H.R.  4255  will  be  Introduced  as 
a  substitute  to  H.R.  2330  for  floor  consider- 
ation. H.R.  4255  includes  compromises  be- 
tween the  House  Interior  and  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committees  which  share  juris- 
diction over  the  NRC.  The  authorization 
level  totals  are  within  those  sought  by  the 
administration  for  NRC  appropriations. 

H.R.  4437— ENERGY  CONSERVATION  DAYLIGHT 
SAVING  ACT 

The  bin  amends  the  Uniform  Time  Act  so 
that  daylight  savings  time  is  observed  for  8 
months  instead  of  6  months— from  the  first 
Sunday  In  March  to  the  last  Sunday  In  Oc- 
tober. The  Federal  Communications  would 
be  authorized  to  adjust  Its  hours  for  broad- 
casting stations.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  estimated  the  cost  of  rulemaking 
and  processing  of  requests  for  exemptions 
to  be  $70,000.  However,  this  cost  would  be 
completely  offset  by  decreasing  utility  costs 
to  the  Government. 

H.R.  4814— STATE  DEPARTMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Is 
seeking  a  rule  which  will  allow  House  con- 
sideration of  S.  1193.  the  Senate-passed 
State  Department  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  (The  House  blU,  H.R.  3518, 
was  defeated  on  September  17,  primarily  on 
the  basis  that  It  was  in  excess  of  the  Presi- 
dent's request  and  the  budget  resolution  In 
fiscal  year  1983.) 

The  rule  would  provide  that  S.  1193  could 
be  considered  In  the  House  and  an  amend- 
ment by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee would  be  In  order.  The  Committee 
amendment  would  be  H.R.  4814.  which 
would  authorize  foreign  aid  spending  levels 
at  the  levels  requested  by  the  President  as 
of  Septeml)er  28.  These  levels  would,  of 
course,  be  below  the  level  assumed  In  the 
First  Budget  Resolution  or  set  In  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
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3  75— CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMIIISSION 


amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
thorize   appropriations    for   the 
Commission.   For   fiscal   year 
4»illion  would  be  authorized  with 
those  previously  obligat- 
at  $14  million.  The  authoriza- 
nillion  above  the  I*resident's  re- 
the  level  assumed  in  the  First 
.  The  House-passed  Corn- 
Justice    appropriation    bill    in- 
18.000  for  the  Commission.* 
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Tuesday,  October  27.  1981 
HXJBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
receive  hundreds  of  letters 
dealers,    realtors,    home- 
businessmen,    farmers,    and 
who,    like    millions    of 
the  Nation,   are  being 
the    current    high    interest 
David  Freeman,  a  constitu- 
mijie  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  has  sent 
of  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to 
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isking   Mr.   Volcker   for  the 
tehind  the  Federal  Reserve's 
interest  rate  policies.  I  feel  Mr. 
letter  is  one  which  should 
with  my  colleagues  and  I 
so  at  this  time.  His  letter 
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common  sense  that  our  deficit  will  be  larger 
and  our  government  will  also  have  to 
Iwrrow  these  funds  that  in  a  normal  econo- 
my would  be  coming  in. 

Mr.  Volcker,  I  realize  that  you  are  strong- 
ly convinced  that  your  ideals  will  control  in- 
flation. Why  haven't  they  in  two  years? 
How  long  have  you  been  in  office?  Do  you 
plan  to  remain?  Am  I  not  correct,  in  saying 
that  you  were  appointed?  Perhaps,  you 
should  be  reminded  of  this.  You  were  not 
elected  to  control  our  country  as  you  are 
doing. 

What  does  a  government  deficit  have  to 
do  with  inflation?  When  government  bor- 
rows, do  they  have  to  pay  these  high  rates? 
Do  these  high  rates  cause  our  deficit  to  be 
more  when  the  government  has  to  borrow 
to  pay  these  high  rates?  Why  can't  you  see 
that  these  policies  themselves  are  inflation- 
ary? Perhaps,  more  inflationary  than  any 
other  single  item  pertaining  to  our  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  Volcker,  perhaps  you  should  re-evalu- 
ate your  policies.  I  am  afraid  that  if  you 
don't  our  economy  will  collapse.  Where  will 
your  pay  check  come  from  then?  At  present 
you  do  not  have  to  worry  because  it  is  there 
every  Friday.  Do  you  deserve  it  or  shouldn't 
you  suffer  from  your  policies  along  with  the 
rest  of  us?« 
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Volcker:  Mr.  Volcker,  could  you 

er   some   questions   concerning 

reasoning  l)ehind  your  high  interest 


are  you  not  aware  that  you 
the  free  enterprise  system  of 
( ountry?  Many  small  businessmen 
their  businesses  every  day.  Re- 
lave   had   three   once   successful 
pi  lople  contact  me  to  sell  their  busi- 
Tojday's  high  rates  have  left  them 
money  to  pay  their  interest 
trtemselves.  They  have  less  money 
r  ow  than  when  you  put  your  pow- 
)n  our  economy  almost  two  years 
lo  you  expect  these  and  the  ma- 
American  people  to  survive? 
people  save  money  when  many 
money  from  their  depleted  sav- 
to    live?   The    only    people 
are  those  who  are  fortunate 
have  these  high  yielding  certifi- 
d^posit.  The  small  business  people, 
farmers,  car  dealers,  and  the 
are  forced  to  pay  these  high 
wealthy.  Why? 

I  am  sure  you  are  correct 

government  deficit  causing  a 

3ur  money  supply.  However,  will 

not  continue  to  grow  because 

be  no  tax  dollars  from  these  aver- 

people  who  are  not  making 

?  Most  of  these  average  paying  a 

of  our  tax  dollars  because  they 

the  position  of  the  wealthy  who 

tax  deductions  and  escape 

1  aying   any    taxes.    This    is   only 


AID  TO  EDUCATION 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OP  CONNECTlCtJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  the  following  state- 
ment in  support  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation to  your  attention.  Mr.  Stephen 
Joel  Trachtenberg,  president  of  the 
University  of  Hartford  in  Connecticut, 
made  this  welcoming  address  to  stu- 
dents coming  to  the  campus  for  the 
beginning  of  the  1981  academic  year. 
Mr.  Trachtenberg  has  made  a  number 
of  observations  that  merit  the  close 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  hope  that  you 
find  the  following  remarks  as  insight- 
ful as  I  did. 

Cut  IN  Federal  Aid  to  Education  Is 
Shortsighted 

(By  Stephen  J.  Trachtenberg) 
As  you  begin  your  journey,  I  would  like  to 
give  you  three  pieces  of  advice: 

1.  As  Samuel  Johnson  pointed  out,  noth- 
ing will  ever  be  attempted  if  all  possible  ob- 
jections have  to  be  overcome. 

2.  In  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill, 
sometimes  it  isn't  enough  to  do  our  best: 
sometimes  we  have  to  do  what  is  required. 

3.  As  my  mother  is  fond  of  telling  me.  all 
things  being  equal,  all  things  are  never 
equal. 

The  most  efficient  energy  resource  in  an 
advanced  industralized  economy  is  the  mid- 
night oil.  Properly  used,  it  fuels  people  to 
whom  we  look  for  skills,  imagination,  ideas, 
insights,  and  productivity. 

Our  government  tells  us  that  defense  is  a 
national  priority;  and  yet  in  what  appears  to 
be  a  contradiction,  it  reduces  its  fiscal  com- 
mitment to  education.  If  this  country  is  to 
remain  strong,  its  people  must  be  educated. 
If  it  is  not  to  be  a  second-rate  power,  educa- 
tion and  scientific  affairs  must  not  be  ne- 


glected. We  cannot  forget  or  ignore  the  les- 
sons learned  from  Sputnik  in  1957,  the  year 
the  University  of  Hartford  was  chartered. 

NEGLECTING  EDUCATION  COSTLY 

Obviously,  inflation  must  be  controlled. 
Clearly,  there  is  a  need  to  stretch  national 
dollars  and  to  invest  them  prudently;  tut 
neglect  of  education,  particularly  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels,  results  in  the 
ignorance  of  our  people  and  that  in  turn 
leads  to  inevitable  expenditures  for  welfare 
and  prison  systems  and  reformatories. 

We  are  regularly  told  that  we  live  in  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  and  I'm  tempt- 
ed to  believe  it  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  way  we  treat  our  pets.  We  spend  about 
$5.4  billion  a  year  to  acquire  them  and  care 
for  them  and  bury  them. 

I've  seen  reports  that  a  person  who  buys  a 
$200  poodle  or  a  parakeet  is  likely  to  spend 
up  to  $4,000  before  it's  all  over. 

It's  expensive  to  put  food  in  the  bowl, 
food  that  might  well  go  to  people,  and  a 
collar  around  the  neck  and  shots  and  coats 
and  sweaters  and  dresses  and  sterling  silver 
cuddle  bones  and  gold  glitter  nail  polish  and 
pedigree  papers  and  summer  camp. 

review  priorities 

I  don't  mean  my  remarks  to  be  sejen  as  an 
attack  on  pets.  I'm  not  saying  that  the 
country  is  going  to  the  dogs.  What  I'm  call- 
ing for  is  an  explanation  of  priorities. 

I  can't  help  but  wonder  how  this  land  has 
$2  billion  to  spend  on  horse-care  products 
and  not  enough  to  resolve  the  embarrassing- 
ly low  verbal  and  numerical  literacy  rate 
which  we  see  around  us. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  Department  of 
Education  reported  that  one  of  every  five 
Americans  was  functionally  illiterate.  The 
crisis  of  accomplishment  in  our  classrooms 
is  widely  acknowledged.  In  the  past  few 
years,  national  commission  after  national 
commission  has  reported  the  problems  of 
America's  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

There  may  be  disagreement  concerning 
the  causes  and  solutions  to  our  problems. 
But  to  all  who  believe  that  education  is  cru- 
cial to  the  survival  and  future  of  American 
democracy,  it's  clear  that  the  signal  is 
S.O.S. 

Standardized  tests  and  college  board 
scores  show  the  decline  in  students'  ability 
to  read,  to  write,  and  to  figure.  Employers 
echo  those  conclusions  and  voice  dismay. 

People  of  America  believe  that  the  high 
schools  have  been  so  downgraded  that  the 
term  "high  school  graduate"  now  means  as 
much  as  "sound  as  a  dollar." 

deficiency  IN  reading 

A  recent  study  of  23,000  recruits  at  the 
San  Diego  Naval  Base  showed  that  37  per- 
cent of  them  could  not  read  at  the  10th 
grade  level. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  works  at  the  Walter 
Reed  Army  Hospital  tells  me  that  the  signs 
posted  around  the  facility  had  to  be  rewrit- 
ten to  a  third  grade  level  because  too  many 
of  the  personnel  found  the  old  signs  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  Weapons  manuals  and 
other  literature  for  military  personnel  are 
being  similarly  rewritten. 

These  problems  are  yours.  The  future 
that  is  pregnant  within  them  is  your  future. 
The  21st  century  will  require  this  country 
to  have  a  population  able  to  do  sophisticat- 
ed work  calling  for  more  mind  than  muscle. 
The  expanding  role  of  technology  in  every 
suspect  of  our  society  is  creating  a  race  not 
to  be  won  by  the  swift  but  by  the  keen  and 
the  adaptable. 
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Cutting  federal  aid  to  education  while  in- 
creasing the  Pentagon  budget  is  shortsight- 
ed, for  it  inhibits  the  research  and  develop- 
ment on  which  future  innovations  are 
based.  Without  an  educated  population. 
America  will  not  be  able  to  defend  itself. 

I  hope  that  we  can  persuade  you  to  devote 
yourselves  to  the  learning  that  is  so  impor- 
tant to  our  country.  I  would  urge  that  you 
conceive  of  that  liberally.  The  next  genera- 
tion of  Americans  will  need  to  be  trained, 
but  will  also  need  to  have  judgment  and  his- 
torical p>erspective  and  a  capacity  for 
reason.* 


ROTARY  CLUB  HONORS  BRIG. 
GEN.  JOHN  A.  SHAUD 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodi- 
cally the  Rotary  Club  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  the  second  oldest  of  19,000 
Rotary  Clubs  in  the  world,  takes  time 
to  honor  one  of  the  outstanding  Cleve- 
landers  who  have  made  a  substantial 
impact  on  the  world.  Among  those 
previously  honored  were  John  Heis- 
man,  whom  we  hear  about  every  year 
when  the  Heisman  Trophy  is  awarded. 
Ransom  Olds,  the  father  of  the  Olds- 
mobile,  Dr.  Donald  Henderson,  who 
did  so  much  to  rid  the  world  of  small- 
pox, and  others. 

This  Thursday.  October  29,  1981,  the 
Cleveland  Rotary  Club  will  be  honor- 
ing Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Shaud  who  was 
bom  and  raised  in  Cleveland,  graduat- 
ing from  Cleveland  Heights  High 
School  in  1951.  General  Shaud  then 
attended  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  He  went  on  for  even 
higher  education,  eventually  getting  a 
Ph.  D.  from  Ohio  State  University.  He 
has  also  pursued  his  studies  in  mili- 
tary science,  graduating  from  the  Na- 
tional War  College  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

As  a  soldier.  General  Shaud  has  had 
a  distinguished  career  serving  his 
country.  He  has  assumed  staff  and 
command  positions  in  various  loca- 
tions in  the  United  States,  including 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  in 
his  native  Ohio.  Overseas,  General 
Shaud  served  in  Thailand  and  Viet- 
nam. 

It  might  seem  to  some  that  General 
Shaud  has  spent  as  much  time  in  the 
air  as  he  has  on  the  ground.  After  re- 
ceiving his  commission  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  he  entered  pilot 
training  and  in  1957  became  a  rated 
pilot.  Since  then.  General  Shaud  has 
had  more  than  4,000  flying  hours, 
which  include  110  combat  missions.  In 
the  course  of  his  flying  career,  he  has 
won  numerous  decorations  and 
awards,  including  the  Legion  of  Merit 
with  one  oak  leaf  cluster,  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  Meritorous  Serv- 
ice Medal  with  one  oak  leaf  cluster, 
the  Air  Force  Medal  with  six  oak  leaf 
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clusters,  and  the  Air  Force  Commen- 
dation Medal  with  one  oak  leaf  clus- 
ter. 

In  September  1980,  he  was  promoted 
to  brigadier  general.  At  present.  Gen- 
eral Shaud  is  commander  of  the  57th 
Air  Division,  Strategic  Air  Command, 
MInot  Air  Force  Base  in  North 
Dakota. 

I  want  to  join  the  Cleveland  Rotary 
Club  in  honoring  this  outstanding 
American  who  has  chosen  a  career  in 
service  to  his  country  and  in  so  doing 
brings  honor  to  his  hometown  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Biography  of  Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Shaud 

Brigadier  General  John  A.  Shaud  Is  com- 
mander of  the  57th  Air  Division,  Strategic 
Air  Command,  Minot  Air  Force  Base,  N.D. 
This  command  includes  "Strategic  Projec- 
tion Force"  responsibility. 

General  Shaud  was  bom  Dec.  15,  1933  in 
Cleveland  where  he  graduated  from  Cleve- 
land Heights  High  School  in  1951.  He  at- 
tended Lafayette  College.  Easton,  Pa.,  until 
1952  and  then  entered  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y.  He  graduated  in 
1956  with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree: 
earned  a  master  of  science  degree  from  the 
George  Washington  University.  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  in  1967;  and  received  a  doctorate 
of  philosophy  in  management  science  from 
Ohio  State  University  in  1971.  General 
Shaud  completed  Air  Command  and  Staff 
College  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Ala.,  in 
1967  and  graduated  from  the  National  War 
College  at  Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  in  1974. 

After  being  commissioned  at  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  General  Shaud  entered  pilot 
training  and  become  a  rated  pilot  in  August 
1957. 

His  first  operational  assignment  was  to 
Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Ariz.,  in 
1958  as  a  B-47  pilot  in  the  358th  Bombard 
ment  Squadron.  He  transferred  to  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  in  1964 
where  he  served  as  a  B-52  aircraft  com- 
mander with  the  17th  Bombardment  Wing. 

General  Shaud's  next  assignment  was  to 
Air  Command  and  Staff  College.  Following 
his  graduation  he  attended  RF-4C  combat 
crew  training  school  at  Shaw  Air  Force 
Base,  S.C 

He  served  on  the  388th  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing  operations  staff  at  Korat  Royal  Thai 
Air  Force  Base,  Thailand,  from  January  to 
May  1968.  He  then  served  as  an  RF-4C 
flight  commander  with  the  12th  Tactical 
Reconnaissance  Squadron,  Tan  Son  Nhut 
Air  Base.  Republic  of  Vietnam,  until  Janu- 
ary 1969. 

General  Shaud  was  a  student  liaison  offi- 
cer for  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy at  Ohio  State  University  until  1971  and 
was  a  faculty  member  of  the  Air  Command 
and  Staff  College  from  1971  until  1973.  He 
graduated  from  the  National  War  College  in 
June  1974  and  was  assigned  to  Kincheloe 
Air  Force  Base.  Mich.,  as  deputy  command- 
er for  operations.  449th  Bombardment 
Wing.  In  March  1975  General  Shaud 
became  vice  commander  of  the  wing. 

In  January  1976  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Plans 
and  Operations,  Headquarters  U.S.  Air 
Force,  Washington,  D.C,  where  he  served  as 
chief.  Strategic  Division,  until  June  1976. 
He  then  became  deputy  chief.  Readiness 
Initiatives  Group,  and  remained  in  that  po- 
sition until  he  was  appointed  assistant 
deputy  director  for  readiness  development 
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in  November  1976.  In  June  1978  General 
Shaud  took  command  of  the  92nd  Bombard- 
ment Wing  (Heavy)  at  Fairchild  Air  Force 
Base.  Wash.,  and  became  commander  of  the 
47th  Air  Division  there  in  June  1980.  He  as- 
sumed his  present  command  in  August  1980. 

A  conunand  pilot  with  more  than  4.000 
flying  hours,  G«neral  Shaud  has  flown  110 
combat  missions.  His  military  decorations 
and  awards  include  the  Legion  of  Merit  with 
one  oak  leaf  cluster.  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross,  Meritorious  Service  Medal  with  one 
oak  leaf  cluster.  Air  Medal  with  six  oak  leaf 
clusters  and  Air  Force  Commendation 
Medal  with  one  oak  leaf  cluster. 

He  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general 
Sept.  8.  1980.  with  date  of  rank  Aug.  13. 
1980. 

General  Shaud  is  married  to  the  former 
Janelle  M.  Ohlenbusch  of  Lubt>ock.  Texas. 
They  have  three  children:  Patricia.  James 
and  Katherine. 

Proclamation 

Whereas  the  Rotary  Club  of  Cleveland 
(the  second  oldest  of  19.000  Rotary  Clubs  in 
the  world)  does,  from  time  to  time,  honor 
native  sons  of  the  Cleveland  area,  who  have 
gone  forth  to  achieve  national  distinction, 
and 

Whereas  previously  Cleveland  Rotary  has 
honored  John  Heismaji.  after  whom  the 
famous  Heisman  Football  Trophy  is  named; 
Ransom  Olds  who  is  father  of  the  Oldsmo- 
bile  and  father  of  the  American  Motor  Car 
Industry;  Dr.  Donald  Henderson  who  "rid 
the  world  of  smallpox";  Prank  Taplin.  now 
president  of  The  Metropolitan  Opera:  and 
George  Crile  III.  producer  of  "CBS  Re- 
ports", and 

Whereas  at  its  civic  luncheon  on  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  29,  1981.  Rotary  will  have  as  is 
honoree  aind  speaker,  such  a  distinguished 
Greater  Cleveland  son— Brig.  General  John 
A.  Shaud,  and 

Whereas  John  Shaud  was  bom  in  Cleve- 
land, grew  up  in  Cleveland  Heights,  attend- 
ed its  schools  and  graduated  from  Cleveland 
Heights  High  School,  and 

Whereas  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  at  West  Point  and  of  the  Na- 
tional War  College,  and  has  graduate  de- 
grees from  George  Washington  University 
and  Ohio  State  University,  and 

Whereas  he  is  a  command  pilot  who  flew 
110  combat  missions,  and  is  the  recipient  of 
many  military  decorations  and  awards,  and 

Whereas  in  the  Air  Force,  he  has  held 
many  important  assignments  in  the  United 
States,  Thailand  and  Vietnam,  and  l)ecame 
Brigadier  General  in  1980,  and 

Whereas  for  some  time,  he  has  been  Com- 
mander of  the  57th  Air  Division,  Strategic 
Air  Command,  which  command  includes 
"Strategic  Projection  Force"  responsibility, 
and 

Whereas  just  this  October,  he  was  as- 
signed to  new  responsibilities  at  the  Penta- 
gon in  Washington,  as  Deputy  Director  of 
Plans  for  the  Air  Force:  Now  therefore 
.  .  ., 


EDITORIAl£  BY  BILL  PAYNE 


HON.  RAY  KOGOVSEK 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.    KOGOVSEK.    Mr.   Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  submit  these  editorials 
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for  the  E  ecord.  They  were  written  by 
a  fellow  ( :oloradan  who  is  dedicated  to 
the  prindples  and  objectives  of  the 
Americai^  labor  movement;  Mr.  Bill 
Payne. 

Anmual  L  jdlow  Memorial  Lovesowg  Suwc 

With  a  BEAnrirm,  Greek  Accent! 

(By  Bill  Payne) 

Sunday  morning  was  overcast,  as  John 
Mrozek  arid  I  made  the  annual  love  drive' 
to  Ludlowt  Heavy,  dark  clouds  rolled  up 
against  trie  foothills  blocking  the  peaks 
from  vie*,  and  half-way  to  Colorado 
Springs  tne  rains  raced  along  with  the  car 
and  the  Iwipers  seemed  to  sadly  sing, 
"Ludlow,  l|udlow." 

As  we  sp^d  Southward,  the  lighter  skies  in 
the  East  promised  clear  weather  for  the  Me- 
morial Services.   At  the  site,   the  poaium 
ed  with  United  Mine  Workers  ol- 
special  guests.  In  charge,  were 
tted    District    15    president    Bob 
I  Secretary-Treasurer  Joe  "Pepsi" 
ho    handled    the    program    with 
much  skillfand  great  love. 

Special  iuest  was  International  President 
Sam  Chureh  whose  long  trip  from  Washing- 
ton headquarters,  was  proof  of  his  love  and 
respect  for  the  occasion  and  the  Western 
membership.  Other  speakers  in  turn,  includ- 
ing Zelda  Bransted,  told  of  the  event  and  its 
impact  on  [the  people  of  Colorado.  Congress- 
man RaylKogovsek  of  the  Third  District 
was  most  jeffective  in  reaching  the  hearts 
and  mindi  of  the  people  gathered  at  the 
site.  This  dedicated  public  official  who  is  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  FOR  the 
people  left  no  doubt  of  his  love  for  labor 
and  working  people! 

Despite  Ihe  honor  of  both  Sam  and  Ray, 
real  grabber'  was  92-year-old  survivor  Gus 
Papadakis,  whose  heavy  Greek  accent  added 
spice  to  h|s  remembrances  of  the  event  and 
his  fallen  comrades,  as  his  words  by-passed 
the  ears  ind  went  straight  to  the  heart! 
Tall,  erect  and  with  a  simple  dignity  which 
shone  th  ough  like  the  marble  statues 
which  doriinate  the  memorial  site,  Gus  with 
his  quiet  ievotion  was  in  himself,  a  living 
memorial! 

And  so  It  was  over  for  another  year.  The 
good  brothers,  sisters  and  friends  whose 
hearts  an(  hands  had  Ijeen  clasped  together 
and  unitei  I  by  a  common  love  sought  home 
as  darken!  ng  skies  promised  rain.  And  some- 
where in  the  distance,  a  lone  roeadowlark 
seemed  to  call,  "Thank  you  for  remember- 
ing ..  .  aqd  see  you  next  year,  Gus." 

High  CoiiRx  Ri;les  Patent  OK  on  Oilspill 
ENTERS  AND  Other  Beasties! 
(By  Bill  Payne) 
happen  to  read  in  the  papers  this 
whei-e  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
gi  inetic  scientist  can  patent  his  test- 
creai  ion!  Seems  as  if  the  High  Court 
^ote,  ruled  that  test-tube  life  may 
in  the  federal  law  allowing  pat- 
who  "invents  or  discovers 
useful  process,  machine,  manu- 
composition  of  matter." 
concept  is  enough  to  boggle  the 
't  enough  that  we  now  have  the 
congloinerates.  the  Tri-Lateral  Commis- 
(^le  federal  bureaucrats  regulating 
the  point  where  we  are  becom- 
numl^rs  on  a  giant  super-computer— 
are  going  after  the  very  life  proc- 
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more  quickly  and  efficiently  than  natural 
bacteria. 

Great  idea,  but  what  happens  when  all 
the  oil  spills  over  the  world  have  been 
eaten,  what  happens  next?  Does  the  glob- 
eater  go  off  and  die?  We'll  bet  it  quickly  de- 
velops a  taste  for  more  exotic  dishes  includ- 
ing perhaps  humans  in  addition  to  other 
flora  and  fauna. 

Just  suppose  it  develops  a  taste  for  ham- 
burgers and  raids  every  McDonalds  where  it 
eats  up  not  only  the  hamburgers  but  the 
customers  as  well.  Or  perhaps,  McDonalds 
buy  some  and  injects  it  into  the  hamburg- 
ers—and the  burgers  eat  you! 

How  about  if  the  oil  companies  buy  a  good 
supply  of  the  little  beasties  and  then  keep 
them  on  hand  for  customers  who  are  late 
paying  their  gasoline  bills.  Can't  you  just 
see  it  now— the  oU  company  computers  put 
you  on  the  corporate  "hit  list'  and  then  one 
dark  night,  they  slip  up  to  where  your  car  Is 
parked  either  at  the  curb  or  in  your  garage, 
and  they  stick  some  of  the  little  buggers 
into  your  exhaust  pipe  .  .  .  before  you  can 
say  Exxon,  Continental  Oil  Company,  or 
those  grand  folks  at  Phillips  Petroleum  Cor- 
poration the  little  munchies  have  complete- 
ly devoured  your  crankcase  .  .  .  right  up  to 
and  including  .  .  .  your  dipstick! 

The  67th  Observance  at  Ludlow  Site  .  .  . 
Beacon  to  Free  Labor— Forever! 

(By  Bill  Payne) 

The  Annual  Memorial  Service  at  Ludlow 
is  always  one  of  my  most  loving  events  each 
year,  as  we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
those  brave  souls  who  by  their  actions  gave 
backbone  to  the  union  movement  in  Colora- 
do. 

This  year's  67th  observance  will  be  at  2 
p.m.  this  Sunday  (June  14)  at  the  memorial 
site.  Each  year  I  manage  to  return  from  the 
service  renewed,  refreshed  and  rededicated 
to  the  task  of  helping  to  build  a  bigger  and 
better  labor  movement  in  the  state.  To  see 
old  friends  and  perhaps  even  make  a  couple 
of  new  ones.  Anyhow,  this  old  editor  gets  a 
lot  of  love. 

Over  the  years,  we've  discovered  the  Mine 
Workers  are  a  strange  and  beautiful  breed 
of  unionists.  On  television  this  week,  the 
network  was  Interviewing  some  Mine  Work- 
ers in  Pennsylvania  after  they  had  agreed 
on  a  new  contract  but  as  of  the  moment 
their  mine  construction  workers  had  not. 
When  asked  that  if  in  the  event  the  con- 
struction people  put  up  a  picket— would 
they  cross  it  now  that  they  had  their  con- 
tract. To  a  man.  they  answered  NO— and  in 
one  or  two  cases  the  answer  was.  "Hell  no! 
we  don't  cross  picketlines." 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  is  what  this  whole 
union  movement  is  all  about.  Union  mem- 
t)ers  do  not  cross  picketlines.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  brothers  and  the  time  has  come 
for  all  of  us  to  act  like  brothers.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  various  'rooms'  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Labor,  we  have  a  few  meatheads, 
ego-heads  and  just  plain  blockheads  who 
use  the  labor  movement  to  push  their  own 
particular  'star'  and  to  heU  with  everyone 
else.  Luckily,  there  aren't  too  many  and  the 
damage  they  do.  is  in  the  end.  to  them- 
selves! They  only  muck  things  up  for  the 
real  builders  of  brotherhood. 

We  hope  that  you  and  your  family  can 
join  us  this  year  at  the  memorial  site  ...  as 
you  honor  them,  you  likewise  bring  honor 
to  yourself.  May  the  lesson  of  Ludlow  be 
always  remembered.  For  as  times  change, 
our  enemies  do  not.  There  will  be  other 
Ludlows  in  the  future— may  we  be  worthy  of 
the  test.  And  may  the  fires  lighted  here  on 
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this  spot  in  the  past .  .  .  bum  brightly  like  a 
beacon  in  our  minds  and  hearts  .  .  .  now. 
and  In  the  future. 

The  Annual  Love  Visit  to  Ludlow  Beacon 

to  Labor  Now  and  FVture  .  .  . 

(By  Bill  Payne) 

Sunday  morning  dawned  clean  and  crys- 
tal-clear, as  93-year  young  Gus  Papadakis, 
AFL-CIO  Field  Representative  Steve  Bier- 
Inger  and  I  made  the  annual  love  visit  to  the 
memorial  site  at  Ludlow. 

We  had  come  to  be  a  small  part  of  the 
annual  remembrance  of  those  who  had  paid 
the  ultimate  price  In  the  battle  for  union 
freedom.  That  it  is  better  to  die  with  honor, 
than  live  on  bended  knee.  A  goodly  crowd  of 
several  hundred  were  there  to  pay  their  re- 
spects. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony.  United 
Mine  Workers  District  15  president  Bob 
Moore  was  presented  new  American  flags 
for  the  memorial  site  by  Victor  Rlngo  and 
PhU  Manisacco  of  Elks  Lodge  itl^l  in 
nearby  Trinidad,  Colorado.  Bob  introduced 
the  visitors  and  speakers— as  usual,  he  did 
his  dedicated  best.  UMW  District  15  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Jose  Pepsi'  Garcla's  message 
was  well  prepared  and  really  'hit  the  spKJt.' 

Colorado  AFL-CIO  president  Norm  Pledg- 
er reminded  the  crowd  of  the  terrible  price 
the  miners  had  paid  for  union  freedom  and 
hoped  that  Colorado  labor  leaders  now  and 
in  the  future,  would  be  worthy  of  the 
legacy.  This  aging  editor  simply  gave  his 
annual  message  of  love  and  respect  for 
those  living  and  dead  who  had  been  equal  to 
the  test.  He  said  the  yearly  visit  renews,  re- 
freshes and  helps  him  rededicate  himself 
for  the  battles  ahead.  And  finally,  he 
warned  that  In  America's  search  for  energy 
both  In  fossil  and  synthetic  fuels,  that 
future  Ludlows  were  possible  and  hoped 
that  Colorado  labor  would  be  equal  to  the 
task! 

And  then  It  was  done  .  .  .  The  quiet  crowd 
returned  home.  The  long  fingers  of  the 
afternoon  sun  softly  brushed  the  stone 
faces  of  the  granite  monument  who  seemed 
to  say.  'Thank  you  for  coming,  we  shall 
never  die  as  long  as  you  who  love  us,  keep 
the  flames  of  Ludlow  burning  in  your  minds 
and  hearts." 

And  a  passing  freight  seemed  to  whistle 
...  We  shall!* 


TOBACCO  TRIUMPHS 


HON.  BOB  SHAMANSKY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  House  defeated  my 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  tobacco 
allotment  and  price  support  system. 
This  action  by  the  House  has  generat- 
ed a  considerable  amount  of  comment 
in  the  media.  I  would  like  to  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  following 
two  articles,  one  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  one  an  Anthony  Lewis  piece 
from  the  New  York  Times. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  22,  19811 
Tobacco  Triumphs 

One  by  one,  over  the  last  few  weeks,  the 
House  has  taken  on  the  once  sacrosanct 
farm  support  programs— peanut  allotments. 
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sugar  "loans,"  dairy  price  supports— and 
voted  for  needed  reforms.  But  yesterday 
when  it  came  to  tobacco,  smoke  got  In  its 
eyes.  Following  the  Senate's  lead.  It  voted  to 
keep  the  tobacco  price  and  production  con- 
trol system  Intact. 

It's  easy  to  create  confusion  about  tobacco 
subsidies.  Unlike  other  government-subsi- 
dized crops,  tobacco  hasn't  cost  the  taxpay- 
er very  much— probably  less  than  $1  billion 
over  its  history,  and  most  of  that  was  for  in- 
terest subsidies  that  have  been  terminated. 
This  Is  because  rigid  production  controls 
have  kept  farmers  from  producing  costly 
surpluses  for  government  stockpiles. 

Production  is  limited,  however,  through  a 
ridiculously  feudal  system  of  allotments 
that  conferred  on  owners  of  tobacco-produc- 
ing land  in  the  1930s  the  exclusive  right  to 
grow  flue-cured  tobacco,  the  tobacco  most 
used  in  cigarettes.  These  allotments  can  be 
inherited,  bought  or,  as  is  now  the  predomi- 
nant case,  leased  for  a  substantial  fee  to  the 
farmers  who  actually  grow  the  tobacco.  The 
system  has  worked  to  the  extent  that  large 
stockpiles  have  been  avoided,  but  the  cost  of 
leasing  growing  privileges  adds  almost  $300 
million  aiuiually  to  tobacco  prices— while 
unfairly  enriching  a  bunch  of  absentee  land- 
lords. 

In  recent  years,  moreover,  surplus  stocks 
have  been  growing  despite  production  con- 
trols, as  foreign  imports  of  cheaper  tobacco 
grades  have  undercut  government-support- 
ed tobacco  price  levels.  The  tobacco  lobby's 
response  to  this  has  been  to  call  for  more 
government  market  interference  in  the 
form  of  higher  tariffs. 

The  tobacco  issue  is  further  clouded  by 
the  fact  that  any  move  toward  a  freer 
market  is  likely  to  reduce  tobacco  prices  and 
increase  supply— and  thus,  presumably,  en- 
courage more  smoking.  This  has  enabled 
the  tobacco  lobby  to  turn  the  health  issue 
to  its  own  advantage  In  arguing  for  the  re- 
tention of  price  and  production  controls. 
Congressmen  were  thus  offered  a  conven- 
ient justification  for  perpetuating  a  govern- 
ment-created monopoly  for  tobacco  while 
voting  earlier  to  end  a  similar  allotment 
system  for  peanuts. 

The  clear-eyed  reader  will  note,  however, 
that  there  are  other  and  better  ways  to  con- 
trol tobacco  production  than  through  an 
anachronistic  and  inequitable  allotment 
system.  Nor  should  the  claims  of  a  few 
thousand  farmers  who  might  be  adversely 
affected  by  a  freer  market  be  given  any 
greater  weight  than,  for  example,  those  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  auto,  steel 
and  government  workers  whose  jobs  have 
been  lost  through  economic  change.  If  to- 
bacco stockpiles  keep  growing  and  pressure 
for  higher  tariffs  continues,  the  tobacco 
support  system  may  find  itself  again  under 
attack.  By  that  time,  perhaps,  the  smoke 
will  have  cleared. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  22,  1981] 
Merchants  of  Death 

abroad  at  home 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Boston,  October  21.— Few  of  us  who  are 
middle-aged  or  older  have  missed  the  grim 
experience  of  cancer  striking  a  friend  or  re- 
lation. My  sense,  based  on  what  has  hap- 
pened around  me.  Is  that  incidence  of  the 
disease  is  sharply  increasing.  I  find  that 
others  have  the  same  feeling. 

That  impression  is  not,  in  fact,  generally 
supported  by  medical  statistics.  The  death 
rates  for  most  forms  of  cancer  in  this  coun- 
try have  remained  remarkably  steady  over 
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many  years.  For  breast  cancer,  for  example, 
the  death  rate  was  25.2  per  100.000  popula- 
tion in  1930.  27  in  1978.  But  in  one  area 
there  has  been  an  overwhelming,  an  epi- 
demic increase  in  deaths.  That  is  lung 
cancer.  This  year  an  estimated  122.000 
Americans  will  die  of  lung  cancer.  And  the 
death  rate  has  gone  up  by  more  than  12 
times  in  the  last  50  years:  from  3.6  persons 
per  100.000  in  1930  to  44.8  in  1978. 

The  reason  for  that  extraordinary  rise  in 
deaths  from  lung  cancer  is  not  in  any  scien- 
tific doubt.  The  reason  is  smoking.  And  we 
all  know  it:  all  except  the  corrupt  and  the 
willfully  ignorant. 

Against  that  gruesome  factual  back- 
ground, the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
yesterday  to  continue  Federal  price  sup- 
ports for  tobacco.  The  231  meml>ers  in  the 
majority  voted  to  subsidize  a  commodity 
that  will  bring  thousands  of  Americans  in- 
exorably to  a  painful  and  utterly  unneces- 
sary death. 

The  tobacco  industry  and  its  apologists- 
growers,  manufacturers,  advertising  agen- 
cies, pseudo-scientific  Institutes  and  regional 
politicians— have  two  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  morbid  reality  of  their  product.  First 
they  throw  dust  In  the  public  eye,  claiming 
that  facts  are  just  "theories. "  Second,  they 
say  that  anyone  who  wants  to  do  something 
about  smoking  Is  an  'authoritarian  "  stomp- 
ing on  ••  Individual  freedom  of  choice." 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  smokers  should 
remain  free  to  go  on  killing  themselves.  The 
United  States  has  made  enough  of  a  social 
and  legal  mess  In  the  field  of  drugs  without 
trying  to  outlaw  a  substance  that  addicts 
millions  more. 

Many  smokers  want  to  quit:  many  more 
than  succeed  in  doing  so.  The  problem  Is 
precisely  that  they  are  addicted.  If  the  soci- 
ety can  do  little  about  them,  it  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  discourage  additions  to  the 
addict  rolls.  There  again,  the  facts  are 
known.  The  smoking  habit  takes  hold  when 
people  are  young.  Some  54  million  Ameri- 
cans smoke.  And  75  percent  were  hooked 
before  they  reached  the  age  of  21. 

A  society  that  allows  children  to  be  en- 
ticed into  smoking  is  engaging  in  a  form  of 
suicide.  A  16-year-old  boy  who  smokes  two 
packs  of  cigarettes  a  day  has  a  life  expectan- 
cy of  62  years.  If  he  did  not  smoke,  he  could 
expect  to  live  to  71. 

And  children  are  being  lured  into  the 
habit  by  advertising  and  social  pressure: 
girls  especially,  for  some  reason.  The  per- 
centage of  girls  between  12  and  14  years  old 
who  say  they  are  regular  smokers  Increased 
from  0.6  percent  in  1968  to  4.3  percent  In 
1979. 

How  many  of  the  122.000  Americans  who 
will  die  of  lung  cancer  this  year  might  have 
lived  If  they  had  not  smoked?  Of  course 
there  can  be  no  absolute  answer.  But  an  ar- 
ticle this  year  In  the  Journal  of  the  Nation- 
al Cancer  Institute,  by  Richard  Doll  and 
Richard  Peto,  looked  at  the  figures  for  1978 
and  estimated  the  effects  of  smoking  from 
known  data.  The  results  of  their  analysis 
were  shocking. 

In  1978.  71,000  men  died  of  lung  cancer.  If 
they  had  not  smoked,  the  authors  said,  only 
6,439  would  have  died.  The  same  year  24,080 
women  died  of  lung  cancer;  if  they  had  not 
smoked,  the  figure  would  have  been  5,454. 

The  terrible  statistics  of  death  by  smoking 
were  not  at  the  forefront  of  the  tobacco 
price  support  debate  in  the  House.  Craven 
political  calculations  were  what  mattered. 

Democrats  from  the  Southern  tobacco 
states  pleaded  with  their  Northern  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  program.  Otherwise, 
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they  said,  they  would  be  decimated  when 
Senator  Jesse  Helms,  the  North  Carolina 
Republican,  used  the  tobacco  issue  against 
them.  And  enough  Northern  Democrats 
yielded  to  the  plaint  to  make  the  difference. 

What  the  episode  shows  is  that  tobacco 
has  hooked  political  systems  as  well  as  Indi- 
viduals. Jesse  Helms  is  widely  regarded  by 
his  colleagues  of  both  parties  as  one  of  the 
meanest  characters  in  Congress:  members 
do  not  want  to  do  him  favors.  But  tobacco 
has  them  In  his  grip.  Too  many  interests  in 
the  South  de[>end  on  it. 

Nor  is  the  phenomenon  limited  to  the 
United  States.  Third-world  countries  are 
growing  and  smoking  more  tobacco— and 
their  governments  are  increasingly  depend- 
ent on  it  for  revenue.  Brazil's  Secretary  of 
Federal  Revenue  warned  tobacco  companies 
this  year  that  they  had  better  sell  more  ag- 
gressively or  he  would  increase  taxes  on 
them. 

The  tobacco  price  support  program  does 
not  itself  encourage  smoking.  Its  direct 
effect  is  to  enrich  the  handful  of  U.S.  land- 
owners who  have  acreage  allotments.  But 
the  moral  effect  is  clear.  The  United  States 
Government  lends  its  support  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  known  poison.  Those  231  Rep- 
resentatives voted  for  death.* 


CONFUSION  AT  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today's  Wall  Street  Journal  has,  as 
its  lead  story  on  page  1,  an  analysis  of 
the  great  confusion  over  the  admin- 
stration's    budget    programs    recently 
enacted  by  Congress.  The  confusion  in 
the  White  House  can  only  add  to  the 
chaoes  felt  in  the  business  and  finan- 
cial communities  at  this  time. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  28. 
19811 
Cloudier    Outlook:    Reaganites    Are    at 
Odds  Over  How  Far  To  Trim  1982  Eco- 
nomic Forecast 

(By  Kenneth  H.  Bacon) 

Washington.— President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic strategists,  an  uneasy  coalition  of 
tax-cutters,  tight-money  advocates  and 
budget-lialancers,  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  their  approaches  can't  all  succeed  at 
once. 

Early  this  year,  they  unified  behind  a 
forecast  of  rapid  economic  growth,  declining 
Inflation  and  a  balanced  budget  by  1984  de- 
spite a  large  increase  in  defense  spending. 
Most  private  economists  contended  that  the 
forecast  was  fraught  with  Internal  contra- 
dictions. But  the  administration  stood  by  its 
projection  and  managed  to  win  large  tax 
cuts  as  well  as  spending  reductions. 

Now  the  administration  facing  a  recession 
brought  on  by  persistently  high  interest 
rates,  is  preparing  to  retreat  from  its  bright 
forecast.  The  big  question  is  how  far  to  back 
off.  Initial  effort*  to  agree  on  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  a  new  forecast  for  1982 
are  being  complicated  by  bitter  infighting 
among  supporters  of  rival  strategies— offi- 
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cials  in  ttte  White  House,  the  Treasury  and 
the  Offict  of  Management  and  Budget. 

OPPOSING  SIDES 

"The  tension  is  between  those  who  want 
to  recognize  realistic  deficits  and  those  who 
support  acrazy  forecast"  that  shows  rapid 
economiclgrowth  in  the  face  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  board's  restrictive  monetary  policy, 
a  membe^  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic At^visers  says.  He  believes  a  realistic 
forecast  iould  point  to  huge  deficits"  over 
the  next  lew  years  and  would  dash  hopes  of 
balancing  the  budget  by  1984.  one  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  fondest  goals. 

Paced  with  that  danger,  the  White  House 
and  Repiiblicans  in  Congress  are  already 
backtracking  from  their  early  economic 
strategy.  !  Senate  Majority  Leader  Howard 
Baker  safs  they  are  nearing  agreement  on 
budget  cuts  and  tax  increases  designed  to 
reduce  feleral  deficits  by  $115  billion  during 
the  next  three  years.  Doubts  about  recent 
economic  growth  forecasts  are  beginning  to 
sink  in. 

The  ad^iinistration's  current  estimate  of  a 
$43.1  billion  budget  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  that  started  Oct.  1,  rests  on  an  assump- 
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The  budget  impact  of  a  lower  forecast 
could  be  rery  sharp,"  a  White  House  official 
notes.  Eich  percentage-point  lag  in  the 
GNP  wid  ens  the  deficit  by  about  $8  billion 
as  tax  receipts  fall  and  the  cost  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  rises. 
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CONFLICT  IN  FORECASTS 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

They  forecast  slower  growth  and  larger 
deficits  than  the  administration  has  project- 
ed. 

SUPPLY-SIDE  VIEW 

The  supply-siders.  led  by  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Regan.  Under  Secretary  Norman  Ture 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Paul  Craig  Roberts, 
still  think  the  tax  cuts  will  produce  rapid 
growth  and  high  enough  tax  receipts  to 
hold  down  the  deficit. 

"The  administration's  program,  which  ev- 
eryone says  Is  a  supply-side  program.  Is  a 
compromise  between  three  schools."  Mr. 
Roberts  says.  Besides  the  monetarists  and 
the  supply-siders.  he  Is  referring  to  the  tra- 
ditional Republican  budget-balancers,  who 
emphasize  the  need  to  reduce  the  size  of 
government  and  eliminate  the  deficit. 
Budget  Director  Stockman  forcefully  repre- 
sents this  view. 

The  supply-siders  charge  that  talk  of 
large  deficits  threatens  to  undermine  the 
stimulative  impact  of  the  tax  cuts.  Gloomy 
deficit  projections  create  nervousness  In  the 
financial  markets  and  keep  Interest  rates 
high,  they  complain.  The  monetarists  and 
the  budget-balancers,  in  efforts  to  build 
pressure  for  more  cuts,  "are  trying  to  push 
through  a  forecast  that  shows  a  1982  reces- 
sion with  massive  deficits."  one  supply-sider 
complains.  "I  think  OMB  Is  going  to  destroy 
the  President  and  destroy  his  program. " 

The  supply-siders  fear  that  a  low-growth, 
low-inflation  forecast  would  Increase  pres- 
sure In  Congress  and  the  White  House  to 
delay  or  modify  scheduled  tax  cuts  In  order 
to  help  balance  the  budget.  They  charge 
that  the  monetarists  and  the  budget-balanc- 
ers place  too  much  emphasis  on  anti-Infla- 
tion policies  that,  over  the  short  term  at 
least,  choke  off  economic  growth. 

The  monetarists  worry  that  impatience 
for  faster  growth  will  force  the  administra- 
tion to  demand  an  easier,  more  expansive 
monetary  policy  from  the  Fed.  Their  fears 
were  fueled  by  Secretary  Regan's  recent  call 
for  slightly  faster  money  growth. 

The  budget-balancers  complain  that  the 
supply-siders  overlook  the  importance  of  a 
decisive  reduction  In  the  deficit  as  a  way  to 
reduce  federal  borrowing,  a  step  that  should 
boost  financial-market  confidence  In  the 
Reagan  program  and  lead  to  lower  Interest 
rates. 

Some  monetarists  and  budget-balancers 
believe  the  administration  damaged  its 
credibility  and  aggravated  nervousness  in 
the  financial  markets  early  this  year  when 
it  issued  an  economic  forecast  that  was  too 
optimistic  for  many  private  forecasters  to 
accept.  They  are  campaigning  to  prevent 
the  administration  from  making  the  same 
mistake  again. 

"A  growth  estimate  that's  too  high  will 
stir  suspicion  and  derision  in  the  financial 
markets."  one  member  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  says.  "We  don't  want  to 
defend  something  that  isn't  really  defensi- 
ble."  another  White  House  economist  says. 

A  GAP  IS  A  GAP 

One  participant  In  the  forecast  fight  is 
more  blunt.  "There  Is  a  large  budget  gap. 
and  no  amount  of  phony  economic  numbers 
is  going  to  obscure  that,"  he  says,  warning 
that  the  financial  markets  won't  buy  a  new 
government  forecast  that  Is  out  of  line  with 
the  consensus  of  private  forecasts. 

At  this  stage,  certainly,  many  people  out- 
side government  remain  skeptical  of  the  as- 
sumptions the  administration  has  made. 

"Right  or  wrong,  the  financial  markets 
are  unconvinced  that  the  administration's 
bold  and  unorthodox  plan  of  monetary  re- 
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straint  and  fiscal  stimulus  can  produce  the 
happy  combination  of  less  Inflation  and 
strong  economic  growth."  says  Norman 
Robertson,  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Mellon  National  Bank  in  Pittsburgh.  "And 
should  real  growth  be  lower  than  the  ad- 
ministration has  projected,  the  markets  are . 
fearful  that  the  budget  will  remain  in  sub- 
stantial deficit,  with  ominous  implications 
for  future  inflation  as  well  as  the  volume  of 
Treasury  financing." 

So  far.  Inflation  has  slackened  somewhat, 
but  at  the  same  time  real  economic  growth 
has  slowed  or  stopped.  The  supply-siders 
contend  growth  has  lagged  because  the  first 
phase  of  the  personal  tax-rate  cuts  was  wa- 
tered down  and  delayed.  The  10  percent 
rate  cut  Initially  proposed  to  take  effect  last 
July  1  became  a  5  percent  cut  effective  Oct. 
1. 

AN  UNSATISFYING  CX>MPKOMISE? 

Now  the  supply-siders  and  the  other 
groups  competing  for  influence  may  all  be 
facing  a  disappointment.  One  member  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  predicts 
that  the  new  economic  forecast  will  repre- 
sent a  compromise  satisfying  no  one.  The 
growth  estimate  will  be  lower  than  the 
supply-siders  think  possible  but  higher  than 
the  monetarists  consider  realistic.  Such  an 
estimate  might  well  produce  a  higher  deficit 
figure  than  the  budget-balancers  want. 
"There's  going  to  be  blood  on  the  floor." 
one  official  predicts. 

Expecting  that  both  growth  and  Inflation 
in  1982  may  be  lower  than  has  been  project- 
ed. Mr.  Jordan  sees  the  administration 
facing  four  difficult  options;  Live  with 
deeper  deficits,  cut  spending  further,  pro- 
pose revenue-raising  measures  such  as 
higher  excise  taxes,  or  press  the  Federal  Re- 
serve for  monetary  stimulus  to  fuel  growth. 
These  hard  choices  would  once  more  pit  the 
supply-siders.  monetarists  and  budget-bal- 
ancers against  each  other.  Ultimately,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  would  have  to  referee  their 
disputes  and  decide  what  new  steps  to 
take.* 


HELP  THY  NEIGHBOR  HELP 
HIMSELF 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  greatest  problem  with  welfar- 
ism is  the  addiction  and  destruction  of 
self-esteem  which  ruins  rather  than 
uplifts  and  eventually  smothers  the 
productive  capacity  of  both  the  recipi- 
ent and  the  system  supporting  him. 

Give  a  man  a  fish  and  he  will  eat  for 
a  day,  but  teach  him  to  fish  and  he 
can  eat  as  long  as  he  lives.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  Ronald  Reagan's  traditional 
America,  the  America  any  thinking 
person  stands  for  and  cherishes.  And 
this  spirit  lives  in  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions and  in  the  works  of  some  of  our 
fine  institutions.  Nowhere  is  it  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  help-thy- 
neighbor-help-himself  welfare  pro- 
gram of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints— the  Mormons. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Following  is  an  Associated  Press  arti- 
cle from  the  October  26,  1981  Idaho 
State  Journal  telling  this  remarkable 
story. 

Mormon  Welfare  Services  Reflect  Reagan 
Philosophy 
Salt  Lake  CiTY.-In  1936.  one  of  the 
gloomiest  of  the  Depression  years  in  Utah, 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  established  a  welfare  services  plan 
for  its  faithful  members. 

It  was  not  to  be  confused  with  New  Deal 
social  welfare  introduced  by  President  Roo- 
sevelt, which  In  large  part  was  considered  an 
unrighteous  dole  and  an  anathema  by  the 
church  hierarchy. 

Rather,  the  plan  was  rooted  in  a  help-thy- 
nelghbor-help-himself  philosophy  which 
President  Reagan  has  embraced  to  cushion 
the  impact  of  budget  cuts. 

•You  think  back  to  those  traumatic  days. 
Reagan  said  in  a  recent  Interview  with  The 
Associated  Press,    "and  say.  "what  If  every 
organized  religion  In  America  had  said  they 
were  going  to  do  this'?" 

The  ability  of  the  nation's  churches  to 
mount  such  programs  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  would  be  effective  Is  debaUble. 
But  church-generated  statistics  at  the 
worldwide  headquarters  of  the  church  In 
Salt  Lake  City  support  Mr.  Reagan's  thesis 
in  microcosm. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Mormons  yearly  are 
spared  the  so-called  Indignity  of  public  as- 
sistance through  the  kindness  of  their 
brethem. 

The  church  prefers  to  think  of  its  welfare 
services  not  as  a  program,  but  as  "the  gospel 
in  action,  the  crowning  principle  of  a  Chris- 
tian life. "  according  to  church  literature. 

In  the  spirit  of  volunteerlsm.  which  Is  one 
of  President  Reagan's  bywords,  all  able 
Mormons  are  expected  to  abstain  from  two 
meals  each  month  and  contribute  the  equiv- 
alent cost,  or  a  more  generous  offering,  to 
the  church.  This  provides  a  fund  for  distri- 
bution of  cash  or  commodities  to  needy 
church  members,  proferred  not  as  a  gift,  but 
for  temporary  assistance. 

Where  possible,  recipients  can  work  for 
what  they  receive,  either  performing  tasks 
around  their  chapel  or  at  church-owned 
farms,  canneries,  storehouses  or  in  any 
other  of  the  welfare  service  systems  1.000 
projects  worldwide. 

President  Reagan  has  said  clergymen 
from  other  churches  are  Intrigued  by  the 
Mormons'  project.  And  he  says  they  think  a 
"help  thy  neighbor  policy"  could  replace 
government  programs. 

While  on  the  campaign  trail  and  since  his 
election.  Reagan  has  often  accented  the 
hope  that  Americans  would  move  to  solve 
common  problems  and  lessen  the  role  of 
government.  He  has  found,  possibly 
through  the  Mormon  members  of  his  ad- 
ministration, whose  work  ethic  he  admires, 
what  he  considers  a  fine  example  bom  in 
Depression-mired  Utah  45  years  ago. 

There  were  760,690  Mormons  In  1935,  and 
at  the  October  general  conference  In  Salt 
Lake  City  that  year,  church  president  Heber 
J  Grant  said  the  purpose  of  the  new  pro- 
gram was  "to  set  up.  insofar  as  possible,  a 
system  under  which  the  curse  of  idleness 
would  be  done  away  with,  the  evils  of  dole 
abolished,  and  independence,  industry, 
thrift  and  self-respect  be  once  more  estab- 
lished among  our  people.  The  aim  of  the 
church  is  to  help  people  help  themselves. 
Work  is  to  be  reenthroned  as  the  ruling 
principle  of  the  lives  of  our  church  member- 
ship." 


Today  there  are  nearly  5  million  Mormons 
worldwide,  and  In  1980,  160,600  of  them 
were  assisted  with  cash  or  commodities: 
most  were  thus  kept  off  of  government  as- 
sistance programs,  a  church  spokesman 
said. 

Also  during  the  year,  51,600  church  mem- 
bers were  assisted  by  LDS  Social  Services,  a 
professional  arm  of  licensed  service  profes- 
sionals who  arrange  for  adoptions,  foster 
care  and  perform  other  functions;  26.400 
were  found  jobs;  527,900  man-days  of  labor 
were  donated  welfare  services  by  members, 
and  35.4  million  pounds  of  commodities 
were  distributed  to  needy  faithful. 

"There  are  several  reasons  for  not  going 
to  the  government. "  said  Glenn  L.  Pace,  the 
managing  director  of  welfare  services.  "The 
primary  reason  Is  that  we  are  trying  to 
develp  the  man.  anfl  there  are  certain  prin- 
ciples that  need  to  be  followed  In  order  for 
this  Individual  to  come  out  of  the  hopefully 
temporary  problem  he  is  In.  These  princi- 
ples are  not  administered  by  the  govern- 
ment programs. " 

"The  whole  purpose  of  the  system  is  not 
to  take  care  of  someone  In  poverty,  as  it  Is 
to  help  him  get  on  his  feet." 

In  each  Mormon  congregation,  the  lay 
bishop  administers  the  welfare  system,  de- 
ciding who  needs  help  and  how  much,  when 
assistance  should  cease  and  related  ques- 
tions. _,       . 

The  bishop  dispenses  requisition  orders  to 
recipients,  redeemable  at  church  storehous- 
es that  resemble  retail  markets,  except  they 
have  no  cash  registers. 

Worldwide  the  church  operates  canneries 
and  farms,  providing  vegetables,  fruit, 
peanut  butter,  gelatin,  soap,  detergent, 
pasta,  milk,  cheese,  meat  and  more.» 
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Louis  Obradovich,  Jane  Ashoff,  Dan 
Evans,  Janet  Kuras,  Lucia  Caldwell, 
Dorothy  Burr,  Jane  Moore,  Stanley 
Joseph,  Mark  Tlsdale,  Jim  Glaser, 
John  Bocello,  Greg  Conway.  Veronica 
Ashoff,  Kathryn  Evans,  Ellen  Kuras. 
Marie  Russ,  Mary  Chastaine,  and 
Dolly  Elyes.» 


PENN  STATE  CONTINUING  EDU- 
CATION PROGRAM  STUDIES 
SECURITY  ISSUES  IN  WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

OF  PENNS-ifLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27.  1981 
•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  October  23,  I  was 
pleased  to  meet  with  participants  of  a 
continuing  educational  Penn  State 
program  entitled  "International  Secu- 
rity Decisions— An  Inside  Look."  This 
very  fine  group,  ranging  in  age  from 
high  school  students  to  retirees,  met 
with  officials  from  both  the  Pentagon 
and  State  Department,  in  addition  to 
visiting  our  Capitol. 

While  participating  in  a  discussion 
of  security  issues,  questions  ranged 
from  reinstatement  of  the  draft  to  jus- 
tification of  defense  spending.  I  found 
this  meeting  to  be  an  interesting 
learning  experience,  for  it  is  important 
that  both  young  and  old  come  togeth- 
er in  such  an  exchange  of  ideas.  I  was 
very  impressed  by  the  group's  interest 
and  awareness  regarding  current  crises 
facing  our  Nation— their  efforts  are  to 
be  commended. 

Accompanying  instructors  Dr.  Don 
Goldstein  and  Don  Gogniat  were  the 
following  students:  Brother  William 
Feally.    Jim    Kenyon.    Frank    Veltn, 


EDUCATION  CONSOLIDATION 
AND  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1981 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  has  spent  most  of  my  life  in 
public  education— as  a  teacher,  princi- 
pal, superintendent,  and  school  board 
member— I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league, John  Ashbrook,  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  in  putting  togeth- 
er and  getting  enacted  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1981  (ECIA).  I  hope  that  school 
people  all  across  America  come  to  ap- 
preciate fully  what  this  means  for  our 
schools. 

By  the  time  the  administration  edu- 
cation block  grant  proposals  had  been 
forwarded  to  the  Congress,  John  Ash- 
brook had  been  working  for  1  year  on 
the  legislation  which  became  ECIA. 
His    proposal    differed    substantially 
from     the     administration     proposal, 
principally  because  it  had  been  put  to- 
gether carefully  after  thorough  con- 
sultation  with   school   administrators 
from  around  the  country.  It  represent- 
ed a  complete  rewriting  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  but  one  which  kept  title  I  assist- 
ance for  the  education  of  disadvan- 
taged children  essentially  intact— re- 
moving  only   those   provisions  which 
caused  an  enormous  amount  of  paper- 
work   and    administrative    difficulty. 
When  the  time  came  to  include  such  a 
proposal  in  the  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  this  summer,  the  Ashbrook  biU 
was  the  only  alternative  to  the  much 
less  attractive  administration  package. 
I  am  proud  to  have  cosponsored  the 
Ashbrook  bill  and  to  have  assisted  in 
the  final  redrafting  of  key  provisions. 
A  measure  of  how  good  a  job  it  was  is 
that  Senator  Stafford,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subconmiittee  on  Educa- 
tion in  the  other  body,  offered  a  very 
slightly  modified  version  of  the  bill 
which  won  Senate  committee  approval 
with  only  a  single  dissenting  vote. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary, 
Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education, 
I  particularly  appreciate  the  strong 
leadership,  interest  and  support  we 
have  had  from  John  Ashbrook  in  his 
role  as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  I  am  pleased  that  Education 
Times  recently  took  note  of  that  lead- 
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dividual  programs  we  have  consolidated,  is 
that  nonpublic  schoolchildren  and  teachers 
are  to  participate  equitably  in  the  benefits 
of  the  programs,  with  an  equitable  share  of 
the  funds  designated  for  that  participation. 

This  bill  is  fair. 

And  it  is  only  fair  that  when  we  use  all 
the  taxpayers*  money  to  Improve  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  and  count  all  the  children 
to  determine  the  distribution  of  funds,  we 
insure  that  all  children  will  participate  equi- 
tably in  those  benefits  without  regard  to 
whether  they  attend  public  or  private 
schools. 

That  has  been  our  national  policy  since 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
and  this  new  act  continues  that  in  a  way 
guaranteed  to  be  effective. 

This  act— and  I  confess  to  taking  enor- 
mous pride  in  being  the  author  of  the  ver- 
sions adopted  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate— restores  the  balance  of  education 
power  to  the  state  and  local  agencies  in  dra- 
matic ways.  Let  me  cite  a  few  examples. 

First,  the  [U.S.)  Secretary's  authority  to 
issue  regulations  is  strictly  limited  to  (1) 
those  necessary  to  carry  out  duties  specifi- 
cally assigned  to  him.  (2)  those  necessary 
for  proper  fiscal  audit,  and  (3)  those  neces- 
sary to  insure  compliance  with  specific  re- 
quirements of  the  act  (which  are  kept  to  a 
minimum). 

The  bill  states:  "In  all  matters  relating  to 
the  details  of  planning,  developing,  imple- 
menting, and  evaluating  programs  and 
projects  by  state  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies the  Secretary  shall  not  issue  regula- 
tions, but  may  consult  with  appropriate 
state,  local  and  private  educational  agencies 
and.  utton  request,  provide  technical  assist- 
ance, information,  and  suggested  guidelines 
designed  to  promote  the  development  and 
implementation  of  effective  instructional 
programs  and  to  otherwise  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  (act)." 

I'll  bet  most  school  people  never  thought 
they  would  live  long  enough  to  see  that  kind 
of  language  in  a  federal  law. 

Second,  there  is  a  provision  stating  out- 
right that  the  regulations  which  are  issued 
shall  not  have  the  standing  of  a  federal  stat- 
ute. This  brings  to  a  screeching  halt  the 
practice  of  executive  branch  bureaucrats 
making  law  through  regulation,  at  least 
under  this  act.  I  think  there  will  be  wide 
support  for  this  among  educators. 

Third,  when  the  Secretary  moves  to  with- 
hold funds  from  a  state  for  an  alleged  in- 
fraction of  the  statute,  the  legal  scales  will 
not  longer  be  heavily  weighted  in  his  favor. 

As  things  now  stand,  the  courts  must  sus- 
tain the  Secretary's  findings  if  based  upon 
"substantial  evidence."  In  law,  that  really 
means  that  the  great  weight  of  evidence  can 
be  against  the  Secretary's  position  and  he 
still  wins. 

This  act  creates  a  presumption  that  state 
and  local  educational  agencies  have  com- 
plied with  the  law.  and  the  presumption  can 
only  be  overcome,  if  the  position  of  the  Sec- 
retary is  "supported  by  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence," which  at  law  means  a  preponder- 
ance of  evidence. 

Moreover,  the  Secretary  can  no  longer 
withhold  funds  and  negotiate  from  that  po- 
sition of  strength,  because  the  law  provides 
for  the  filing  of  an  action  against  the  with- 
holding which  automatically  suspends  the 
Secretary's  action  pending  final  determina- 
tion of  the  matter  in  the  courts.  Again,  a 
dramatic  shift  in  the  balance  of  power,  and 
one  long  overdue. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  less  dramatic 
but  imF>ortant  provisions  for  restoring  au- 
thority to  where  it  belongs. 
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The  necessary  protections  against  sup- 
planting local  and  state  school  funds  with 
federal  dollars,  and  similar  provisions,  are 
retained  but  rewritten  in  such  a  way  as  to 
conform  to  actual  school  practices  and  not 
to  require  expensive  procedures  to  avoid 
federal  audit  exceptions  over  trivialities. 

Finally,  the  act  in  very  specific  terms  nails 
down  "complete  discretion,  subject  only  to 
the  provision  of  this  (act)"  for  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  determining  how  to  use 
funds  under  the  consolidated  programs. 

The  act  asserts  this  as  a  guarantee  of  local 
control,  close  to  local  voters  and  the  parents 
of  schoolchildren,  even  against  efforts  by 
the  state  to  interfere  in  the  use  of  federal 
funds  allocated  under  this  program. 

Of  course,  necessary  authority  is  pre- 
served for  the  state  to  insure  that  the  spe- 
cific requirements  of  the  act  are  met.  and 
for  the  Secretary  to  enforce  compliance 
with  those  requirements.  Essential  account- 
ability is  preserved,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  state  and  local  responsibility  and  not 
through  constant  federal  bureaucratic  inter- 
vention. 

The  working  philosophy  of  the  new  act  is 
that  educators  and  school  officials  are  a  lot 
more  accountable  than  federal  bureaucrats. 
I  expect  to  see  this  philosophy  extended  to 
federal  programs,  even  beyond  education, 
which  are  not  covered  under  this  act. 

In  my  20  years  as  a  member  of  this  body.  I 
have  seen  a  steady  movement  of  power,  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  the  federal 
government. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  trends  has 
been  the  shift  away  from  broadbased  grants 
to  narrow  categorical  programs.  With  this 
shift  have  come  innumerable  unnecessary 
requirements  that  complicate  the  job  of  ef- 
ficient administration  by  the  states. 

I  am  pleased  that  in  my  21st  year  here  we 
are  at  last  reversing  that  trend  and  shifting 
r>ower  back  to  the  states.* 


HONORING  ITALIAN  AMERICAN 
WAR  VETERANS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

ov  massachdsetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  was  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leag:ues  in  the  House  in  honoring  a 
great  and  patriotic  organization— the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.  In  1982,  the  IT  AM 
will  celebrate  its  50th  year  of  incorpo- 
ration as  a  veterans'  organization.  I 
am  certain  my  colleagues  are  well 
aware  of  the  worthwhile  work  of 
America's  veteran  groups,  whose  mem- 
bers are  dedicated  to  serving  the  needs 
of  our  former  fighting  men  and 
women,  and  their  families.  ITAM  has 
played  an  even  more  important  role 
over  the  past  49  years;  promoting 
goodwill  and  friendship  between  our 
Nation  and  the  cyeople  of  Italy. 

Today,  ITAM's  8,000  members,  in 
communities  throughout  the  United 
States,  continue  this  organization's 
work  as  a  patriotic,  research,  educa- 
tional, and  civic  veteran's  organiza- 
tion. Much  of  this  success  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  ITAM  draws 
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its  strength  from  two  of  the  proudest 
and  most  important  groups  of  Ameri- 
cans—our veterans  and  our  Italian 
American  citizens. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportuni- 
ty to  praise  ITAM  and  its  members  for 
the  half-century  of  service  to  our  vet- 
erans and  their  families.  I  call  upon 
my  fellow  members  to  continue  to  sup- 
port the  spirit  of  H.R.  4734,  a  bill 
which  this  House  passed  yesterday, 
which  recognizes  ITAM  as  a  nonprofit 
organization  and  grants  Federal  status 
to  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States,  Inc.  Considering 
ITAM's  record  of  exemplary  service 
and  achievement,  I  feel  this  bill  was 
indeed  worthy  of  the  support  which  it 
received.* 


HENRY  HAZLITT  ON 
REAGANOMICS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  White  House  is  occupied  by 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  the  hope  of 
the  Nation  has  surged  with  great  ex- 
pectation. I  for  one  welcomed  this 
change  for  the  better.  But  there  is  a 
long  distance  to  go  to  return  this 
Nation  to  fiscal  solvency. 

I  think,  rightfully  so,  I  have  in- 
formed my  constituents  that  the  pro- 
grams of  the  President  are  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  I  have  also  warned 
against  euphoria,  keeping  in  mind, 
that  the  present  budget  of  some  $700 
billion,  was  not  a  reduction  in  the 
budget,  but  merely,  a  reduction  in  the 
growth  of  the  budget. 

Those  of  us  who  are  committed  to 
returning  America  to  greatness, 
should  pay  heed  to  an  article  I  recent- 
ly came  across  in  the  October  1981 
issue  of  Gold  Newsletter.  The  author 
is  Henry  Hazlitt,  one  of,  if  not  Ameri- 
ca's greatest,  living  economists.  He 
needs  no  Introduction,  but  for  the  ben- 
efit of  my  colleagues,  there  is  a  brief 
background  in  the  accompanying  arti- 
cle. So,  for  all  to  read  and  pay  heed, 
here  is  Henry  Hazlitt  and  his  article, 
"The  Outlook  for  Inflation,  the 
Dollar,  and  Gold": 

The  Outlook  for  Inflation,  the  Dollar. 

AND  Gold 

(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  any  short  run 
forecast  for  the  dollar,  gold,  or  Inflation. 
This  is  solely  a  long  run  forecast.  In  that 
long  run  Inflation  will  continue,  and  it  will 
accelerate.  Gold  will  go  higher  in  terms  of 
paper  dollars.  The  purchasing  power  of  dol- 
lars will  continue  to  decline. 

It  does  not  require  any  great  astuteness  or 
detailed  knowledge  to  make  such  a  forecast. 
We  need  merely  ask  what  policies  we  ought 
to  be  following  to  halt  the  Inflation,  and 
then  compare  them  with  the  policies  we  ac- 
tually have  been  following. 
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First,  we  ought  to  stop  expanding  the 
money  supply  (preferably  altogether,  or  at 
least  by  any  more  than  2  or  3  percent  a 
year). 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  record  for  just  the 
last  seven  years.  By  December  of  1974  the 
money  stock,  as  measured  by  Ml-B  (the 
particular  aggregate  of  currency,  deposits, 
etc.  most  often  used  for  such  comparisons), 
had  Increased  4.3  percent  over  the  total  of 
the  year  before.  To  December  1975  the 
money  stock  had  increased  4.8  percent  over 
the  year  before.  To  December  1976  the 
annual  Increase  was  6.5  percent;  to  Decem- 
ber 1977.  8.1  percent;  to  December  1978.  8.2 
percent;  to  December  1979.  7.3  percent;  to 
E>ecember  1980.  6.5  percent.  In  sum.  in  the 
last  seven  years,  monetary  inflation  was 
continued  every  year  without  exception.  Al- 
together, from  December  1974  to  September 
of  this  year,  the  money  stock,  measured  by 
Ml-B,  had  increased  from  $275.7  billion  to 
$432.9  billion  or  57  percent. 

It  has  not  done  this,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
any  even  annual  rate,  and  certainly  not  at 
any  even  quarterly  or  monthly  one.  The 
rate,  in  fact,  has  often  been  permitted  to 
swing  widely.  In  the  single  week  ended  April 
8.  for  example,  the  money  stock  increased 
$5.2  billion;  in  the  week  ended  June  3.  it  de- 
creased by  $2.9  bUlion.  The  basic  Ml-B 
measure  of  money  declined  at  an  annual 
rate  of  8.2  percent  in  one  month,  after  it 
had  grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  6.8  percent 
over  the  preceding  statistical  quarter. 

Given  an  irredeemable  paper  currency, 
the  height  of  prices  tends  to  vary  more  or 
less  directly  with  the  quantity  of  that  cur- 
rency and  credit  in  circulation.  The  weekly 
fluctuations  and  irregular  forward  spurts  in 
the  money  supply,  therefore,  must  mean 
that  those  in  charge  of  determining  what 
that  supply  shall  be  (namely,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board)  either  are  powerless  to  con- 
trol the  supply,  or  do  not  know,  or  are  indif- 
ferent to  what  the  supply  is,  or  just  do  not 
want  to  slow  down  the  growth. 

Let  us  see  exactly  what  the  effect  of  this 
increasing  money  supply  has  been  on  in- 
creasing inflation.  This  means  looking  at 
the  official  index  of  consumer  prices.  In 
1972  these  increased  3.4  percent;  in  1973,  8.8 
percent;  in  1974.  12.2  percent;  in  1975.  7.0 
percent;  in  1976,  4.8  percent;  in  1977.  6.8 
percent;  in  1978.  9.0  percent;  in  1979.  13.3 
percent;  in  1980. 12.4  percent. 

Not  much  reassurance  there.  Not  only 
annual  rises  without  exception,  but  an  ac- 
celerating trend  in  the  last  four  years. 

The  cumulative  figures  are  completely  dis- 
heartening—an Increase  of  more  than  85 
percent  in  the  full  eight  years.  And  if  we  go 
back  14  years,  to  1967.  the  cumulative  price 
increase  has  been  166.8  percent. 

This  result  is  not  solely  the  fault  of  the 
policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  If 
successive  Congresses  and  Presidents  make 
excessive  annual  exp)enditures.  and  do  not 
have  the  courage  to  impose  enough  tax  rev- 
enues to  pay  for  them,  then  an  excessive 
temptation  is  put  on  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
monetize  the  deficit  by  buying  government 
bonds  in  the  open  market  and  paying  for 
them  with  newly  created  Federal  Reserve 
Notes  or  deposits. 

If  the  Fed  does  not  do  this,  the  govern- 
ment must  pay  for  its  deficit  expenditures 
by  seUing  bonds  to  the  public.  This  soaks  up 
private  savings,  leaving  much  less  available 
for  investment  in  new  housing  or  other  new 
business  ventures.  It  also  raises  interest 
rates,  so  discouraging  home  or  commercial 
building  construction  and  new  business  ven- 
tures by  those  who  would  otherwise  be  bor- 
rowers. 
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If  the  monetary  authorities  do  not  wish  to 
get  the  blame  for  this  discouragement  to 
private  business,  they  have  an  alternative: 
they  can  buy  and  monetize  more  govern- 
ment bonds.  In  other  words,  they  can  in- 
flate. 

So  successive  Congresses  and  Presidents 
must  share  the  blame  for  inflation  by  their 
fiscal  policies,  even  though  these  policies 
are  not  a  direct  cause  of  inflation. 

If  once  more  we  consult  the  past  record, 
we  can  see  how  Congresses  and  Presidents 
have  not  only  been  preparing  the  ground, 
but  have  been  making  Inflation  inevitable 
and  serious  for  many  years.  For  a  full  ex- 
planatory record  we  need  to  go  back  fifty 
years.  We  had  our  first  budget  deficit  since 
1920  in  the  fiscal  year  1931.  In  the  51  years 
including  1931  and  since,  we  have  had  sur- 
pluses in  only  six.  and  deficits  in  the  other 
45.  There  has  been  no  surplus  in  13  years. 
The  gross  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1930  was  $16 
bUlion.  That  debt  stands  today  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  trillion  dollars— more  than  a 
60-fold  increase. 

If  there  had  been  no  real  concern  among 
our  Congressmen  and  Federal  office  holders 
during  this  period,  would  these  chronic  defi- 
cits have  been  allowed  to  continue?  The  def- 
icit for  the  fiscal  year  1980  was  $59.6  bil- 
lion—more than  twice  the  size  of  the  deficit 
of  $27.7  billion  for  1979.  The  official  esti- 
mate for  the  1981  fiscal  year  is  total  expend- 
itures of  $661.5  bUion.  (compared  with 
$579.6  in  1980)  and  a  deficit  of  $58.1  billion. 
And  for  1982.  Congressional  conferees  have 
agreed  on  another  huge  deficit.  (Estimates 
range  from  $60  billion  to  $80  billion.) 

And  so.  in  brief,  no  matter  where  we 
l<x)k— at  the  growth  of  the  money  supply,  at 
concern  over  consumer  prices,  at  Congres- 
sional spending  and  taxing  policies,  at  past 
or  prospective  Federal  Reserve  actions,  we 
find  those  in  charge  of  policy  have  not  only 
been  doing  little  to  restrain  inflation,  but 
taking  the  actions  most  likely  to  increase  it. 

Is  this  the  result  of  sheer  ignorance?  Is  it 
the  result  of  deliberate  malice?  We  can  at 
least  dismi.'g;  the  latter  explanation.  These 
pro-inflationary  policies  are  still  being  fol- 
lowed, it  seems  to  me.  because  many  of 
those  we  are  holding  responsible  for  con- 
trolling our  economic  policies  are  sincerely 
worried  about  our  unemployment. 

This  has  undoubtedly  been  high  by  histor- 
ic standards.  Since  the  beginning  of  this 
year  it  has  stood  at  7.3  percent  or  more, 
higher  than  any  rate  since  1976.  And  for  the 
further  comparison,  in  the  twenty-year 
period  beginning  with  1950.  the  rate  of  un- 
employment averaged  4.8  percent. 

In  a  situation  like  this.  Congressmen  fear 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  Federal  spending,  or 
the  rate  of  credit  creation,  and  hence  the 
rate  of  inflation,  and  eager  to  do  everything 
they  can  to  bring  down  the  rate  of  interest. 
They  are  tempted,  in  short  to  continue 
Keynesian  policies  to  "Increase  purchasing 
power." 

But  sound  economists— "Austrian"  and 
"supply-side"  economists— look  at  the  prob- 
lem from  another  perspective.  Both  theory 
and  experience  lead  them  to  conclude  that 
whenever  there  is  abnormal  unemployment, 
at  least  some  wage-rates  must  be  too  high. 
They  may  have  just  recently  been  made  too 
high,  or  they  may  have  become  too  high  lie- 
cause  of  special  conditions.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion today. 

We  may  look  first  at  the  minimum-wage 
law.  because  this  cause  is  the  most  direct. 
When  this  was  first  enacted  in  1937  (the 
Labor  Standards  Act),  the  minimum  wage 
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periods  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 

general  public  has  forgotten 

if  not  their  very  existence. 

are  still  on  the  books,  not  only 

but.  except  for  one  of  them,  un- 

these   is   the   Davis-Bacon   Act, 
1931.   Its   professed   purpose,   in 
period,  was  to  keep  building 
being  pushed  down  excessively, 
that  Federal  construction  work 
whatever    wage-rates    already 
in  the  district  in  which  the  work 
he  result  of  this  law  has  simply 
union-dictated   wage-rates 
The  Heritage  Foundation  has  es- 
its  effect  today  is  to  cost  U.S. 
dhree-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
Wasteful  construction  costs,  to  re- 
entry into  the  construction 
to  hurt  part  of  the  poor  and  eld- 
up  the  cost  of  federally  as- 


La  Guardia  Act  was  passed  in 
it  freed  union  violence  and 
from   restraint  by   federal   in- 
addition,  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
had  the  effect  of  virtually  free- 
from  liability  to  criminal  pros- 
suits  for  damages  under  the 
The  law  remains  a  continuing 
to  vandalism  and  violence, 
er    Labor    Relations    Act    was 
1935.   and   though   a   few  of  its 
were  later  mitigated  by  the 
Act  of  1947,  the  amended  law 
It  compulsory  to  "bargain  coUec- 
any  union  demand,  however  ex- 
may  be.  In  effect  the  employer 
make  concessions,   to   prove 
bargained  "in  good  faith." 
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scale,  and.  Including  fringe 
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benefits,  some  60  percent  higher  than  the 
average  hourly  American  scale  in  other 
manufacturing  industries.  Little  wonder 
that  the  American  automobile  has  not  com- 
peted better. 

I  apologize  for  this  long  parade  of  facts, 
which  may  have  seemed  tedious  to  some 
readers,  but  when  we  bring  them  all  togeth- 
er we  realize  how  formidable  the  ol>stacles 
have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  to  any 
serious  effort  to  halt  the  inflation. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  acts  as  if  it 
does  not  even  know  how  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  the  money  supply.  Nobody— not 
the  Fed,  not  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
bankers— i.e.,  of  lenders— and  certainly  not 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  business- 
men—i.e.,  of  borrowers— professes  to  want 
high  interest  rates.  The  recent  rate  of 
around  20  percent  are  almost  universally  de- 
plored. (They  are  certainly  high  by  historic 
standards:  but  when  the  lender  considers 
the  real  purchasing  power  likely  to  be  re- 
turned to  him  compared  with  the  purchas- 
ing ijower  that  he  parts  with  when  he 
makes  the  loan,  these  rates  seem  at  least  in 
part  a  not  unreasonable  compensation  for 
the  lender's  risk.) 

The  continued  expansion  of  the  money 
supply  even  with  these  high  rates  means 
that  on  net  balance  the  rates  have  not  in 
fact  been  high  enough  to  discourage  lend- 
ing. Some  monetary  doctors  ask  for  a  rigid 
ceiling  on  the  money  supply:  but  no  one 
wants  to  be  the  marginal  lender  or  borrower 
cut  off  from  his  intended  activity  by  such  a 
ceiling.  And  no  one  in  authority  seriously 
asks  for  such  a  ceiling. 

What  seems  to  have  been  happening  is 
heavy  deficit.  If  nothing  is  done  to  offset  it 
this  deficit  tends  to  be  monetized  as  it  is 
produced.  But  the  Fed  is  trying  to  offset  the 
deficit  by  keeping  money  rates  high.  The 
result  of  this  is  to  raise  the  cost  and  restrict 
the  volume  of  private  credit.  This  hurts 
business,  new  ventures,  and  employment. 
But  meanwhile  the  deficit  keeps  increasing 
the  money  supply.  So  the  congressional  def- 
icit, combined  with  the  Fed's  stiff  money 
rates,  gives  the  economy  the  worst  of  both 
worlds. 

So  the  volume  of  credit  continues  to  grow, 
the  total  money  supply  continues  to  grow, 
consumer  prices  continue  to  rise.  The 
budget  continues  to  be  in  deficit  because 
Congressmen  fear  that  cutting  off  this  or 
that  sul)sidy  would  hurt  some  constituents. 
But  there  is  no  reduction  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures that  wouldn't  hurt  or  disappoint 
somebody,  somewhere.  The  budget  can  be 
balanced  only  when  there  is  political  cour- 
age. Meanwhile,  our  currency  expansion  is 
always  about  to  be  stopped,  the  budget  defi- 
cit is  always  about  to  be  terminated  .  .  .  but 
continued  for  just  a  little  while  longer. 

The  irony  of  inflation  seems  to  be  this: 
When  it  is  running  at  a  comparatively  mod- 
erate rate,  say  10  percent  a  year,  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  inflation  hardly  seems  to 
warrant  making  the  sacrifices  or  taking  the 
risky  measures  necessary  to  halt  it:  but 
when,  as  in  Israel,  it  reaches  rates  like  133 
percent  a  year,  any  attempt  to  halt  it  seems 
either  hopeless  or  too  disruptive  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

At  the  moment,  in  our  own  country,  some 
signs  seem  to  point  to  a  slow-down  in  infla- 
tion, like  the  moderate  consumer  price  rises 
of  the  last  few  months.  But  part  of  this 
slowdown  has  been  due  to  transient  changes 
in  the  supply-and-demand  relations  affect- 
ing individual  commodities,  such  as  fuel  oil 
and  gasoline.  Over  the  long  run  the  growth 
of  the  money  stock  will  resume  its  role  as 
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the  dominant  Influence  on  the  average  level 
of  prices. 

It  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  even  if 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  money  supply 
does  not  l)egin  to  accelerate,  the  inflation- 
ary rise  in  prices  will.  As  people  begin  to 
expect  this  continued  increase  in  the  money 
supply,  they  will  reduce  their  valuation  of 
the  monetry  unit  much  faster  than  the 
money  supply  is  increased.  This  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  almost  invariable  acceleration  of 
inflation  in  its  late  stages. 

Investors  in  gold  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  in  an  inflation  its  price  does 
not  necessarily  vary  in  proportion  with  the 
average  price  of  other  commodities.  On  Jan- 
uary 21,  1980,  when  the  consumer  price 
index  stood  at  233.2,  gold  sold  for  $850  an 
ounce.  On  September  21,  1981,  with  con- 
sumer prices  above  274.4  gold  was  selling  at 
$463  an  ounce.  As  with  any  other  commodi- 
ty, the  price  of  gold  moves  with  the  ever 
changing  supply  and  demand  for  that  par- 
ticular commodity.  Nevertheless,  the  price 
of  gold  must  in  the  long  run  be  dominantly 
affected  by  the  outlook  for  inflation.  An  in- 
creasing inflation  will  in  time  be  once  more 
reflected  in  an  increasing  price  of  gold. 

In  sum,  during  an  inflation  like  the  one 
we  are  suffering  today,  every  investor  or 
speculator  would  be  well  advised  to  keep  his 
eye  mainly  on  the  long  run  trend.  If  he  does 
this  he  must  conclude  that,  whatever  hap- 
pens in  the  next  few  months,  in  the  long 
run.  inflation  in  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue and  will  accelerate,  and  the  tendency 
of  gold  prices  will  once  more  be  upward. 

Note.— Heru-y  Hazlitt  is  a  financial  jour- 
nalist and  economist.  For  12  years,  from 
1934  to  1946.  he  wrote  most  of  the  economic 
editorials  of  the  New  York  Times:  or  20 
years,  from  1946  to  1966,  he  wrote  the 
signed  weekly  column,  "Business  Tides,"  for 
Newsweek.  He  is  the  author  of  17  books,  in- 
cluding "Economics  in  One  Lesson"  (1946) 
and  "The  Inflation  Crisis  and  How  To  Re- 
solve It"  (1978).  "Economics  in  One  Lesson  " 
has  been  translated  into  eight  languages 
and  has  sold  nearly  a  million  copies  in  all 
editions.* 
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HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
important  date,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Allan 
Cecil  on  the  occasion  of  their  60th 
wedding  anniversary.  I  hope  you  will 
join  me  in  wishing  them  many  more 
years  of  happiness. 

I  would  like  to  bring  this  very  impor- 
tant wedding  anniversary  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  and  to  extend  to 
these  very  dear  people  in  my  district 
sincere  congratulations  on  their  60th 
wedding  anniversary.* 
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CHINESE  ILLUSIONS 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27.  1981 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  Taiwan  recently 
celebrated  in  behalf  of  all  the  world's 
Chinese  people  the  70th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Chinese  Repub- 
lic. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Communists 
in  control  of  the  mainland  issued  an- 
other in  a  series  of  spurious  invitations 
for  reconciliation  talks.  The  sole  pur- 
pose of  these  periodic  overtures  is  to 
gain  propaganda  value.  No  one  would 
be  more  shocked  than  the  Commu- 
nists themselves  should  the  Taiwanese 
ever  accept.  Peking  knows  in  advance 
that  the  Taiwanese  will  reject  their  of- 
ferings, and  also  that  the  likes  xjf  the 
New  York  Times  will  pick  up  their  cue 
to  paint  Taiwan  as  recalcitrant  and  an 
obstacle  to  world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record   an   editorial   from   the  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  gives  only  a  few 
of  the  reasons  why  Taiwan  properly 
rejects  this  periodic  nonsense  from  the 
mainland.   An   even   more   important 
reason  for  rejection  is  that  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  is  not  about  to  give  up  its 
claim  as  the  legitimate  government  of 
the    Chinese    people.    To    recognize 
Peking    as     its    central     government 
would  be  tantamount  to  suicide.  Then, 
any  armed  action  by  Peking  to  settle 
differences  would  evoke  screams  from 
the  New  York  Times  that  the  United 
States  should  not  meddle  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  China  by  aiding  Taiwan. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  15. 
19811 
Chinese  Illusions 
The  other  day   the  Communist  govern- 
ment at  Peking  published  yet  another  invi- 
tation designed  to  lure  the  Nationalists  on 
Taiwan  into  rejoining  the  mainland.  This 
caused  a  bit  of  excitement  because  the  Com- 
munists went  so  far  as  to  offer  formally 
that  Taiwan  could  retain  some  political  au- 
tonomy,   its   own    "socioeconomic   system" 
and  even  its  own  army,  whUe  its  leaders 
could  "participate  in  running"  the  national 
government.  Taiwan,  however,  promptly  re- 
jected the  offer,  much  to  the  consternation 
of  one-China  optimists  who  saw  it  as  a  gen- 
erous gesture.  The  New  York  Times,  for  ex- 
ample, held  that  by  failing  to  discuss  the 
proposal   Taipei   "forfeits   the   propaganda 
struggle." 

This  would  be  a  small  price,  if  true,  con- 
sidering what  Taiwan  stands  to  lose  by 
taking  the  Peking  offer  seriously.  What  you 
had  in  China's  offer  wasn't  any  waking  up 
to  reality  of  the  sort  that  occurred,  say, 
when  Anwar  El-Sadat  of  Egypt  finally 
agreed  to  talk  with  the  Israelis,  who  had 
three  times  defeated  his  country  at  war. 
What  we've  just  heard  from  Peking  is  more 
analogous  to  an  offer  by  a  large  corporation 
in  the  midst  of  bankruptcy  proceedings  to 
acquire  its  most  successful  competitor  and 
set  it  up  as  some  kind  of  subsidiary. 
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It's  an  offer,  in  short,  that  doesn't  make 
sense.  Consider,  for  example,  that  Taiwan's 
per  capita  income  stands,  at  nearly  $3,000  a 
year,  among  the  highest  in  the  developing 
world,  while  China's,  at  below  $300  a  year, 
ranks  among  the  lowest.  The  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  is  narrower  in  capital- 
istic Taiwan  than  in  supposedly  egalitarian 
and  Communist  China.  And  the  two-way  ex- 
ternal trade  carried  on  by  Taiwan's  17  mil- 
lion people  rivals  that  of  the  mainland,  with 
its  population  of  nearly  a  billion.  China,  in 
short,  doesn't  have  the  sort  of  economy  into 
which  Taiwan  wants  to  be  absorbed. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  no  one. 
inside  or  outside  of  China,  seems  to  be 
taking  seriously  Taiwan's  own  statement  on 
the  subject.  It  argues  that  the  only  way  to 
bring  about  reunification  is  for  the  main- 
land to  "abandon  the  Communist  system." 
This  would  be.  after  all,  the  first  prescript 
of  any  Taiwanese  official  asked  to  give 
advice  on  economic  development  policy.  And 
development  policy  surely  must  be  a  key 
area  in  which  the  mainland's  rulers  want 
Taiwan's  leaders  to  'participate  in  running  " 
the  nation. 

Now  it  is  of  course  true  that  Deng  Xiaop- 
ing and  his  allies  have  sharply  modified 
Mao's  conununism,  introducing  certain  capi- 
talist elements,  such  as  joint  ventures  with 
foreign  firms.  But  when  they  began  making 
their  overtures  to  Taiwan,  K.T.  U,  for  many 
years  Taipei's  finance  minister  and  an  archi- 
tect of  its  'economic  miracle,"  pointed  out 
the  fundamental  contradiction  that  faces 
not  only  Peking  but  any  Conamunist  regime 
as  it  contemplates  economic  reform.  "If  it 
adopts  the  pragmatic  measures  that  proved 
so  successful  in  Taiwan,"  he  argued,  "they 
will  lead  to  the  emergence  of  certain  capital- 
istic elements  that  will  erode  the  communist 
ideology  and  eventually  destabilize  the  ex- 
isting political  system." 

If  you  don't  believe  Mr.  Li,  take  a  trip 
today  to  Poland  and  see  what  he's  talking 
about.  The  Chinese  Communists  have  come 
a  long  way  since  the  death  of  Mao  and  it's 
comforting  to  know  they're  tilting  In  our  di- 
rection rather  than  toward  the  Soviets.  But 
they  haven't  yet  shown  signs  that  they 
really  understand  the  economic  problem 
they  face.  And  until  they  do  Taiwan  de- 
serves nothing  but  support  In  Its  refusal  to 
get  sucked  Into  their  schemes.* 


CAMBRIDGE  CITY  COUNCIL 
DEPLORES  WATT'S  POLICIES 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  6 
months  ago  a  nationwide  petition 
drive  was  launched  by  the  Sierra  Club 
and  Friends  of  the  Earth  calling  for 
the  dismissal  of  Secretary  of  Interior 
James  Watt  and  a  rejection  of  legisla- 
tion emobdying  his  policies. 

More  than  1  million  signatures  have 
been  collected  so  far  and  on  October 
19,  I  received  these  petitions  on  behalf 
of  the  House. 

Secretary  Watt  and  his  defenders 
charge  that  his  critics  are  a  tiny  group 
of  radical  environmentalists.  The 
truth  is  that  his  policies  and  pro- 
nouncements have  offended  and  out- 
raged  an   overwhelming   majority   of 
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the  American  people— people  from 
every  State  in  the  Union,  from  every 
profession,  from  every  political  per- 
suasion—Americans who  are  raising 
their  voices  in  an  evergrowing  protest 
against  the  callous  and  calculated  as- 
saults by  this  administration  on  our 
national  parks,  our  wilderness  areas, 
our  historical  preservation  programs— 
indeed,  on  our  national  heritage. 

Last  week,  the  City  Council  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  added  its  voice  to  the 
protest  by  adopting  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing grave  concern  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Secretary  Watt's  perform- 
ance. I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  Record  and  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues: 

City  of  Cahbridce 
Whereas  since  his  appointment  this  year. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  James  Watt  has 
acted  In  a  manner  which  is  inconsistent 
with  our  nation's  goals  of  environmental 
preservation:  and 

Whereas  Secretary  Watt  has  expressed 
his  support  for  the  exploratory  drilling  off 
Georges  Bank  and  similar  drilling  in  other 
environmentally  sensitive  areas  of  the 
nation  and  has  declared  that  he  intends  to 
open  over  eighty  percent  of  the  continental 
shelf  to  exploratory  off-shore  drilling:  and 

Whereas  Secretary  Watt  has  publicly 
gone  on  record  in  opposition  to  the  contin- 
ued expansion  of  our  National  Parks 
System  and  applauded  the  Reagan  Adminis 
tration  decision  to  gut  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  which  is  largely  used  to 
purchase  new  lands  for  preservation  and  en- 
joyment as  local  parks,  and  has  further  all 
but  eliminated  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality;  and 

Whereas  in  this  area  of  rapidly  diminish- 
ing open  space  and  funding  for  local  conser- 
vation efforts,  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  a  crucial  one  and  must  be 
filled  by  someone  who  demonstrates  a  true 
concern  for  our  nation's  natural  resources: 
now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  City  Council  go  on 
record  as  expressing  its  strong  disapproval 
of  Secretary  Watt's  environmental  record  to 
date:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
.sent  to  the  President  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  Delegation  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  advising  them  of 
the  position  of  this  City  Council.* 


JACK  KEMP:  "TAKING  PRIDE  IN 
BUFFALO'S  ECOLOGY  AND  EN- 
VIRONMENT" 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27.  1981 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  collec- 
tion of  western  New  York  people 
better  epitomizes  the  spirit  of  Buffalo 
than  the  skilled  and  highly  motivated 
employees  and  corporate  leaders  of 
Ecology  and  Environment,  Inc.,  the 
environmental  consulting  firm  head- 
quartered in  my  congressional  district. 
In  a  single  decade,  imder  the  leader- 
ship   of    Ecology    and    Environment 
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Cheektowaga.  an  assessment  of  the  impact 
of  the  Niagara  River  ice  boom  on  local 
weather,  and  an  analysis  of  converting  the 
old  downtown  post  office  into  an  Erie  Com- 
munity College  campus. 

Nationally,  it  has  helped  planners  with 
the  Alaska  pipeline  project,  synthetic  fuels 
plant  studies  in  the  West,  and  hazardous 
waste  cleanup  from  Arkansas  to  New  Jersey. 

Internationally,  it  is  involved  in  an  air- 
and  water-quality  control  program  in  a  fast- 
growing  Saudi  Arabian  industrial  area  and 
in  other  such  projects  in  many  other  na- 
tions. 

"Our  job  is  to  provide  expertise  to  private 
enterprise  and  governments  to  avoid  design 
and  production  mistakes  and  to  remedy  mis- 
takes when  they  occur,"  says  Gerhard  Neu- 
maier, the  company's  hard-driving,  44-year- 
old  president.  "Mistakes  cost  corporations 
and  taxpayers  unbelievable  sums  of  money. 
They  can,  and  they  do,  cause  problems  that 
result  in  sickness  and  death  and  incalculable 
damage  to  our  living  planet." 

If  you  are  an  Ecology  and  Environment 
visitor,  you  are  probably  coming  from  the 
Greater  Buffalo  International  Airport  on 
Genesee  Street,  because  you  probably  are 
from  out  of  town.  You  swing  your  car  left 
on  Sugg  Road,  follow  it  a  few  hundred  yards 
and  spot  a  modest  sign,  displaying  the  com- 
pany name,  on  the  driver's  side. 

You  wheel  hard  left  again  down  the 
narrow  road,  flanked  by  millet,  sorghum, 
other  high  grasses  and  young  trees, 
clumped  together  according  to  species.  Cam- 
ouflaged in  foliage,  its  body  motionless,  a 
snowy  owl  may  be  turning  its  head  slowly, 
observing  your  approach  to  the  rambling 
one-  and  two-story  buildings. 

In  comparison  to  the  neatly  mowed  lawns 
of  nearby  industrial  facilities,  the  surround- 
ings of  this  complex  are  uncommon.  They 
are  deliberately  designed  to  provide  forage 
for  birds  and  other  wUdlif e. 

Inside,  the  human  inhabitants  and  their 
activities  are  unique.  This  is  a  think  tank, 
affecting  the  quality  of  life  in  the  near 
future  and  the  next  millenium.  The  focus 
here  is  the  problem  of  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment and  all  living  things  while  at  the 
same  time  producing  energy,  jobs,  food  and 
other  products  people  want  to  have. 

Cupping  his  hands  behind  his  head  as  he 
swings  in  a  chair  behind  his  sprawling, 
paper-covered  desk,  the  energetic  Neumaier 
exudes  a  mixture  of  enthusiasm,  concern 
and  confidence  when  he  declares:  "The 
world  is  at  grips  with  ecological  issues  that 
have  staggering  implications  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  human  existence.  What  we  do  or  fail 
to  do  will  determine  the  future  of  global 
economies,  political  infrastructures  and  our 
lives  within  the  next  twenty  years  or  less. 

"Elected  governments  can  fall  to  commu- 
nist or  right-wing  dictatorships  if  present 
leaders  fail  to  avoid  ecological  disaster." 

Neumaier  is  one  of  the  four  men  who 
founded  Ecology  and  Environment  in  1970. 
All  the  founders  worked  for  Cornell  Aero- 
nautical Laboratories,  and  they  realized 
there  was  a  vast  potential  for  providing 
multi-disciplinary  scientific  consulting  serv- 
ices on  complex  ecological  problems.  Besides 
Neumaier.  the  founders  were  Prank  Silves- 
tro.  Gerald  Strobel  and  Ron  Prank,  who 
remain  as  corporate  principals  and  direc- 
tors. Their  venture  proved  to  be  a  good  bet. 

Ek:ology  and  Environment  does  not  design 
or  construct  equipment  or  facilities.  It  does 
provide  wide-ranging  scientific  expertise  to 
consulting  engineers,  architects  and  others 
engaged  in  energy,  chemical  and  petrochem- 
ical industries  and  a  wide  variety  of  enter- 
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prises  that  have  impact  on  the  environment. 
Many  of  its  employees  are  "in  the  field"— 
working  on  construction  sites  and  cleanup 
projects  all  over  the  world. 

"Our  firm's  combined  sales  for  consultive 
services— to  both  private-sector  and  govern- 
mental clients— now  range  at  $25  aruiually," 
Ron  Prank  says.  To  serve  both  private  and 
public-sector  clients,  the  corporation  main- 
tains offices,  personnel  and  fixed  and 
mobile  equipment  in  each  of  the  ten  U.S.  re- 
gions of  the  EInvironmental  Protection 
Agency,  a  major  government  client. 

Ecology  and  Environment  also  provides 
services  to  the  U.S.  Interior.  Agriculture. 
Commerce,  Transportation  and  Defense  de- 
partments, the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  a  host  of  other  federal,  state  and  local 
governmental  entities. 

On  the  22nd  floor  of  a  towering  office 
building  in  Rosslyn,  Virginia,  across  the  Po- 
tomac River  from  downtown  Washington,  is 
an  Ecology  and  Environment  suite  of  offices 
from  which  all  U.S.  hazardous  waste  investi- 
gations are  directed  by  Roger  Gray,  corpo- 
rate national  project  manager,  and  his  staff. 
Other  offices  bustle  with  activity  in  a  sup- 
porting corporate  facility  in  nearby  Arling- 
ton. The  corporation  also  maintains  execu- 
tives and  staffs  at  offices  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Omaha,  Denver,  Bil- 
lings, San  Prancisco,  and  Seattle.  In  Chica- 
go alone,  there  are  56  scientists  and  other 
experts.  Other  Ecology  and  Environment 
personnel  operate  from  offices  in  Jeddah, 
Saudi  Arabia;  Mexico  City;  CarsM;as,  Venezu- 
ela; Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia;  Abu  Dhabi  in  the 
United  Arab  Emirates;  Kuwait;  Panama; 
and  Natal,  Brazil.  And  activities  are  con- 
ducted from  Paris,  Tokyo  and  Indonesia. 

One  illustration  of  official  Washington's 
confidence  in  the  corporation  was  Ecology 
and  ESivlronmenfs  contract  from  EPA  to 
study  and  recommend  remedial  action  to 
solve  a  widely  publicized  toxic  waste  disaster 
in  Southwest  Missouri.  In  headlines,  on  na- 
tional television  and  in  the  lexicon  of  volu- 
minous Ecology  and  Environment  reports, 
the  crisis  was  described  as  'Denny  Parm 
Site  1"  after  the  last  name  of  a  farm  owner 
in  the  Ozark  Mountains. 

The  environmental  emergency  became 
known  in  1979  when  an  anonymous  inform- 
ant reported  to  EPA  that  55-gallon  drums  of 
toxic  waste  had  been  dumped  on  the  160- 
acre  farm,  seven  miles  south  of  the  small 
community  of  Verona.  There,  a  defunct 
chemical  company  had  manufactured  hex- 
achlorophene.  a  germicidal  soap  ingredient. 

Prom  the  Cheektowaga  headquarters  and 
the  national  project  office  in  Rosslyn,  four- 
teen corporate  specialists,  many  with  doc- 
torates, were  assembled  from  Ecology  and 
Environment  offices  around  the  country. 
When  they  converged  on  the  diunp  site, 
they  brought  analytical  skills  in  chemistry; 
aquatic  biology;  botany;  geology;  environ- 
mental, civil,  chemical  and  professional  en- 
gineering; public  health  and  safety;  trans- 
portation; cost  estimation;  and  earthwork 
evaluation.  The  investigative  team  deter- 
mined that  150  drums  had  been  dumped 
from  the  back  of  a  truck  in  a  shallow,  barely 
covered  trench  on  a  ridge  atop  the  White 
River  drainage  basin.  In  close  proximity 
were  a  springfed  pond,  two  creeks  and  a  pas- 
ture. The  containers  had  been  left  as  they 
fell,  without  any  attempt  to  segregate 
drums  of  varying  toxic  substances.  Under 
heavy  rainfall,  the  drums  had  corroded, 
causing  them  to  leak  and  allowing  highly 
poisonous  substances  to  intermingle. 
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When  analyzed,  the  wastes  read  like  a 
litany  of  known  environmental  nightmares: 
TCDD.  a  highly  lethal  compound  known 
best  as  a  component  of  Agent  Orange,  the 
defoliant  used  by  the  U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam; 
TCP;  chlorinated  benzene;  formaldehyde; 
and  more  than  a  dozen  other  harmful  and 
deadly  subrlances. 

After  tne  investigation— which  involved 
scientists  working  at  Ground  Zero  in  protec- 
tive garb  resembling  the  attire  of  astro- 
nauts—and after  thousands  of  hours  of 
analysis  and  study.  Ecology  and  Environ- 
ment recommended  excavation  and  storage 
of  the  toxic  substances  in  a  safe  and  tempo- 
rary structure  on  the  site.  The  estimated 
cost:  $2,486,000.  A  final  decision  is  pending. 
Most  large  chemical,  energy  and  petro- 
chemical producers,  Neumaier  believes,  "are 
striving  to  be  good  environmental  citizens." 
Yet,  he  says,  the  problem  of  "moonlight " 
dumping  by  unscrupulous  truck  and  vessel 
operators  is  still  a  major  environmental  con- 
cern. 

To  date.  Ecology  and  Environment  has 
worked  on  3,000  dump-site  problems.  Addi- 
tionally, its  field  teams  and  "technical  as- 
sistance teams"— under  contract  to  E^A- re- 
spond to  about  2,000  emergencies  a  year,  in- 
cluding rail,  ship  and  train  accidents  and 
the  scenes  of  hurricanes  and  floods  which 
require  the  handling  and  safe  disposal  of 
hazardous  cargoes. 

When  an  ocean  barge  ran  aground  in  the 
San  Prancisco  Bay  Area,  Ecology  and  Envi- 
ronment faced  the  task  of  analyzing  and 
safely  removing  cylinders  of  deadly  chlorine 
gas  from  the  vessel.  Had  one  or  more  of  the 
cylinders  ruptured,  some  Bay  residents 
could  have  been  exposed  to  the  poison  gas, 
the  same  type  used  in  World  War  1.  The 
least  risky  solution  was  removal  of  the  cargo 
by  what  Neumaier  concedes  was  "a  ticklish 
helicopter  operation. "  Another  time,  when  a 
"midnight  dumper'  injected  toxic  wastes 
into  a  well,  under  the  guise  of  pumping  gas- 
oline on  a  filling  station  property,  a  corpora- 
tion team  had  the  task  of  preventing  the 
poisonous  substances  from  seeping  into  the 
Susquehanna  River,  a  main  water  supply 
for  downstream  urban  areas. 

Ekjology  and  Environment's  contract  with 
Saudi  Arabia's  Royal  Commission  of  Minis- 
ters, calling  for  a  comprehensive  environ- 
mental assessment  plan  for  the  Yanbu  port 
complex,  is  among  the  corporation's  most 
challenging  current  efforts.  Before  workers 
from  45  nations  began  construction,  the  site 
was  a  sandy  stopping-off  place  for  camel 
drivers.  Within  twenty  years,  it  is  expected 
to  become  a  modem  city  of  150,000. 

The  complex  will  include  a  450,000-ton  pe- 
trochemical plant  and  three  refineries,  fed 
by  a  750-mile  pipeline  crossing  the  Arabian 
Desert  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  gigan- 
tic shipping  terminal.  Prom  the  latter,  the 
Saudis  will  be  able  to  ship  1.85  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day  to  the  West.  And  the  com- 
plex is  being  built  directly  across  the  Red 
Sea  from  Ras  Banas.  the  Egyptian  military 
base  eyed  by  the  Pentagon  as  a  staging  base 
for  its  Persian  Gulf  rapid  deployment  force. 
"Its  obvious  why  we  must  make  sure 
people  can  breathe,  super  tankers  can  safely 
navigate  and  the  sea's  marine  environment 
is  protected."  Neumaier  says. 

Another  ongoing  contract  involves  a 
highly  publicized  investigation  of  toxic  sub- 
stances infiltrating  the  groundwater  and 
sewer  systems  in  Wobum,  Massachusetts, 
northwest  of  Boston. 

A  few  of  the  corporation's  past  projects 
include  envirorunental  monitoring  during 
construction  of  the  800-mile  Trans-Alaska 
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FMpeline  from  the  Arctic's  Prudhoe  Bay 
south  to  the  Port  of  Valdez,  environmental 
assessment  of  the  proposed  Northern 
Border  Pipeline  from  Montana  to  Iowa, 
studies  for  the  safe  transportation  of  lique- 
fied natural  gas  in  Delaware  Bay  and  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  a  study  to  increase  fish 
vegetation  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  archae- 
ological surveys  in  Boston  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The  people  of  Ecology  and  Environment 
are  clearly  champions  of  the  environment. 
So  are  their  analyses  objective? 

•"To  meet  environmental  mandates  pro- 
mulgated by  laws  and  regulations  or  for  the 
practical  necessity  to  protect  life  forms,  we 
must  be  objective  to  be  credible  or  we 
wouldn't  stay  in  business,"  Neumaier  re- 
plies. 

"I  hope  I  don't  sound  self-serving,"  he 
says,  "when  !  say  we  experience  great  pride 
and  satisfaction  because  we  believe  what  we 
do  benefits  this  and  future  generations. 
Happily,  we  make  money  in  a  satisfying  and 
challenging  business." 

Neumaier's  personal  lifestyle  and  the 
methods  by  which  he  operates  his  corpora- 
tion reflect  his  concern  for  environmental 
protection. 

Neither  plastic  cups  nor  non-returnable 
soft  drink  containers  are  allowed  in  his  of- 
fices or  home.  Nor  are  aerosol  products.  Any 
product  with  the  potential  for  contaminat- 
ing the  food  chain,  air  or  other  life-support- 
ing necessity  is  barred. 

He  abhors  waste  of  any  resource.  Some 
years  ago,  he  began  the  practice  of  giving 
employees  financial  incentives  to  participate 
in  motor  pools,  and  he  shares  rides  to  and 
from  work  with  coworkers. 

Just  as  natural  surroundings  are  the  rule 
at  his  Cheektowaga  headquarters,  a  wildlife 
environment  is  maintained  on  his  24-acre 
homestead  in  East  Aurora. 

He's  unbending  in  the  strict  application  of 
health  and  safety  rules  for  his  employees. 
Por  the  protection  of  Ecology  and  Environ- 
ment employees,  subcontractors'  workers 
and  others,  the  company  helped  to  pioneer 
the  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  protective  garb, 
breathing  apparatus  and  sensing  and  moni- 
toring equipment  for  both  on-site  and  labo- 
ratory investigations  and  analyses  of  dan- 
gerous or  potentially  dangerous  substances. 
Neumaier  predicts  his  500-employee  work 
force  will  continue  to  expand,  attracting 
even  more  talent  from  Western  New  York. 

"All  our  corporate  executives,  including 
myself,  travel  extensively  in  this  country 
and  abroad,"  he  explains.  "But  It's  always 
great  to  get  back  to  Buffalo. 

"We're  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  commu- 
nity and  we  Intend  to  stay,"  he  empha- 
sizes.* 
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through  quality  product  and  service  distri- 
bution; and 

Whereas  franchising  today  accounts  for 
nearly  one-third  of  all  U.S.  retail  sales, 
spans  more  than  forty  industries,  and  di- 
rectly employs  some  4.6  million  people;  and 

Whereas  franchised  businesses  currently 
enjoy  a  success  rate  better  than  95  percent; 
and 

Whereas  our  nation's  women  and  minori- 
ties are  especially  aided  in  starting  their 
own  businesses  through  the  training  and 
management  programs  inherent  in  business 
format  franchising;  and 

Whereas  franchising  represents  one  of  our 
nation's  finest  institutions,  bom  and  nour- 
ished In  American  free  enterprise  and  thriv- 
ing through  its  call  to  serve  customers  equi- 
tably; and 

Whereas  franchising  has  enabled  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  to  fulfill 
their  dreams  of  owning  their  own  businesses 
and  will  continue  to  provide  economic  op- 
portunity to  people  of  all  classes  and  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas  franchising  permits  the  new  and 
small  businessman  to  compete  on  the  same 
level  as  the  large  chains  which  are  increas- 
ingly dominating  our  economic  landscape: 
and 

Whereas  franchises  have  led  the  battle  for 
uniform  disclosure  laws  to  assure  that  pro 
spective  franchise  buyers  are  fully  aware  of 
their  rights  and  obligations  before  investing 
in  a  franchise:  and 

Whereas  franchising  continues  to  expand 
internationally,  effectively  serving  ever 
greater  numbers  of  people  the  world  over: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  the  President  is  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  May  4. 
1982  as  "International  Pranchise  Day ',  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  those  who  have  been  served  by  fran- 
chising throughout  the  free  world  to  cele- 
brate such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities.* 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  TO  DESIG- 
NATE MAY  4.  1982.  AS  "INTER- 
NATIONAL FRANCHISE  DAY" 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Whereas  the  franchise  method  of  market- 
ing has  proven  eminently  successful  In  the 
aiding  of  small  business  men  and  women, 
the  stimulating  of  economies,  and  the  bet- 
terment   of    consumers    the    world    over 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF:  ARE  WE 
COMMITTED?  AT  WHAT  COST? 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  my  introductory  remarks 
from  a  document  entitled  "The  Per- 
sian Gulf:  Are  We  Committed?  At 
What  Cost?"  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  The 
document  contains  questions  which  I 
posed  to  the  administration,  and  the 
responses,  concerning  the  commit- 
ments to  the  Persian  Gulf  that  have 
been  made  by  Presidents  Carter  and 
Reagan: 

If  the  Reagan  Administration  has  a  plan 
for  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  plan  is  not  yet 
fully  formulated;  nor  has  it  been  presented 
in  detail  to  the  Congress.  But  this  much  is 
clear:  the  Administration  has  decided  that 
the  United  States  must  develop  the  military 
capability  to  repel  a  full-scale  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  the  Persian  Gulf  oil  fields,  without 
significant  assistance  either  from  our  allies 
or  from  the  states  in  the  Gulf  region  itself. 
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that  we  will  consult  in  the  event  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  against  Pakistan  and  that  we 
will  then  follow  appropriate  Constitutional 
procedures.  The  Administration  goes  far 
beyond  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  to 
assert  that  "proposed  security  sales  assist- 
ance" to  Pakistan  constitutes  an  example  of 
"commitment"  to  Pakistani  military  securi- 
ty. 

In  these  responses,  the  Administration 
has  spelled  out  a  dangerous  strategic  doc- 
trine, which  may  return  to  haunt  us  in  the 
months  and  years  to  come.  It  has  asserted, 
in  effect,  a  right  to  commit  U.S.  prestige, 
power  and  military  might  to  the  defense  of 
remote  areas  of  the  world,  without  the 
advice,  much  less  the  consent,  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  so  doing,  it  departs  from  a  long  tra- 
dition of  U.S.  diplomatic  and  constitutional 
history,  which  says  that  the  United  States  is 
committed  only  when  and  where  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  stipulates.  In  the 
post-World  War  11  period  alone,  U.S.  Presi- 
dents have  repeatedly  sought  and  received 
Congressional  approval  for  such  military 
commitments:  to  NATO,  to  the  members  of 
the  SEATO,  CENTO  and  ANZUS  pacts,  and 
even  though  under  a  cloud  of  doubtful  in- 
formation, to  South  Vietnam  under  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  in  1964.  Where, 
except  for  Vietnam,  U.S.  policy  has  erred,  it 
has  often  been  when  American  Presidents 
have  sought  to  create  commitments  without 
the  full  process  of  Congressional  debate  sind 
approval.  President  Carter  made  just  such  a 
mistake  in  announcing  the  "Carter  Doc- 
trine" of  U.S.  military  conunitment  to  Per- 
sian Gulf  security,  without  seeking  a  resolu- 
tion of  congressional  approval.  The  Reagan 
Administration  is  now  repeating  and  magni- 
fying that  mistake. 

The  Administration  has  defined  the 
threat  which  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  that  of  a  direct  over- 
land attack  by  the  armed  might  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  While  this  is  clearly  the  most 
dramatic  potential  threat,  it  is  far  from  the 
most  likely.  Morover,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful that  measures  which  the  Administration 
proposes  to  lake  in  response  to  that  threat 
have  much  bearing  on  other,  more  probable 
and  potentially  equally  dangerous  threats 
to  the  security  of  oil  supplies.  Surely  we 
should  have  learned  from  our  bitter  experi- 
ences in  Iran  and  Vietnam  that  U.S.  mili- 
tary p>ower,  whether  in  the  form  of  assist- 
ance to  an  indigenous  government  or  the 
direct  presence  of  U.S.  military  force,  is  not 
necessarily  able  to  repel  a  sufficiently  popu- 
lar and  fanatical  Indigenous  revolutionary 
movement.  And  surely  the  current  Iraq-Iran 
war  should  teach  us  that  threats  to  the  flow 
of  oil  which  are  likely  to  arise  around  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  include  situations  in  which 
our  military  might  is  unavailing. 

Even  if  the  threat  of  an  overland  Soviet 
invasion  were  as  probable  as  it  is  dramatic, 
it  is  not  clear  that  there  is  any  way,  short  of 
nuclear  weaF)ons,  that  the  United  States  can 
project  enough  force  into  the  region  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  defense.  The  Soviet  Union 
borders  the  region:  our  supplies  must  travel 
7.000  miles  by  air  and  12.000  miles  by  ship. 
Prodigious  quantities  of  material  would 
have  to  be  prepositioned  in  the  area,  each  of 
them  vulnerable  to  pre-emptive  attack.  If 
the  Straits  of  Hormuz  were  closed  after  the 
start  of  a  Russian-American  battle  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf,  our  forces  could  be 
stranded  and  trapped.  Are  we  building  an 
out-sized  Naval  Maginot  Line? 

There  are  many,  many  military  uncertain- 
ties which  must  make  even  the  non-expert 
in  military  planning  doubt  that  a  careful 
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evaluation  of  what  is  militarily  realistic  has 
been  done.  Certainly  no  sign  of  such  an 
evaluation  appears  in  the  following  pages. 

To  refrain  from  the  ironclad  military  com- 
mitment in  the  Persian  Gulf  toward  which 
we  are  lurching  does  not  mean  that  we 
invite  a  Soviet  takeover.  It  merely  means 
that  we  see  merit  in  keeping  the  Soviets 
guessing. 

As  to  cost,  the  Administration  states  that 
estimates  will  be  presented  for  the  1983 
budget  year,  with  "full  justification  and  tes- 
timony" for  that  year  and  for  the  FY  1983- 
1987  program  period.  Those  who  believed 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  had  al- 
ready proposed  a  dramatic  build-up  in  our 
military  forces  may  have  a  surprise  coming. 
How  many  billions  more  will  be  required  in 
the  Persian  Gulf?  What  will  be  the  effect  on 
the  deficit,  on  interest  rates,  on  inflation 
and  on  our  civilian  standard  of  living  of 
these  unquantif  led  commitments? 

Finally,  the  Administration  offers  no  evi- 
dence of  having  integrrated  its  foreign  mili- 
tary "commitments"  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
with  domestic  and  international  energy 
policy.  Specifically,  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  increased  by  30  percent  those 
programs  which  will  do  the  least  to  reduce 
oil  imports,  and  cut  by  75  percent  those  pro- 
grams which  do  the  most  to  reduce  oU  im- 
ports. On  the  international  side,  as  the  CRS 
commentary  points  out,  such  measures  as 
special  arrangements  to  guarantee  our  allies 
access  to  our  coal,  to  promote  third  world 
oil  and  gas  production  through  the  World 
Bank,  and  to  foster  development  of  energy 
production  and  conservation  technology 
have  been  neglected  in  the  Administration's 
response.  Much  more  can  be  done  in  these 
areas  to  reduce  the  reliance  of  the  West  on 
Persian  Gulf  oil,  and  so  make  that  region  a 
less  vulnerable  target  for  hostile  interven- 
tion directed  against  the  West.* 


TIME  TO  PHASE  OUT  COM- 
MERCE IN  HIGHLY  ENRICHED 
URANIUM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row I  will  be  offering  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  4255,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  authorization  bill,  which 
will  begin  a  U.S.  phaseout  of  the 
export  of  highly  enriched  uranium.  I 
urge  your  support  of  this  critical 
action.  The  time  has  come  to  firmly 
express  our  commitment  to  halting 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  must  recognize  the  dangers  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  commerce 
and  reduce  the  circulation  of  this  ma- 
terial in  the  world. 

Uranium  enriched  to  greater  than  90 
percent  U^'*  is  a  favored  substance  for 
the  design  and  manufacture  of  atomic 
bombs.  Only  10  kilograms  of  this  ma- 
terial could  be  used  as  the  fissionable 
material  for  a  nuclear  weapon. 

The  only  barrier  for  making  a  fission 
chain  reaction  bomb  is  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  fissionable  materi- 
al; the  design  of  the  bomb  is  relatively 
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easy.  We  must  not  ease  the  accessibil- 
ity to  this  deadly  substance. 

No  nuclear  electric  powerplants  will 
be  affected  by  this  amendment.  All 
can  operate  on  low  enriched  uranium. 
No  nuclear  research  reactors  will  be 
shut  down.  The  amendment  includes 
an  escape  clause  whereby  reactors 
which  could  not  convert  from  using 
highly  enriched  to  low  enriched  urani- 
um would  still  be  able  to  receive 
highly  enriched  uranium  until  such 
time  as  they  could  convert. 

The  future  shift  from  highly  en- 
riched to  low  enriched  uranium  will 
not  cause  any  technological  deficiency 
in  reactors.  Any  normal  tasks  of  power 
or  research  reactors  could  be  complet- 
ed with  low  enriched  uranium. 

Export  licenses  for  highly  enriched 
uranium  shipments  from  the  United 
States  are  pending  for  a  number  of  na- 
tions. This  amendment  would  demand 
an  intensive  study  of  these  licenses 
and  a  future  cutoff  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  to  all  nations. 

The  amendment  is  consistent  with 
broad  proliferation  principles  ex- 
pressed by  the  President  on  July  16, 
and  also  consistent  with  a  Senate  reso- 
lution of  July  17,  passed  88  to  0,  which 
called  for  elimination  of  highly  en- 
riched uranium  in  research  reactors. 

This  amendment  is  supported  by  a 
coalition  of  groups,  including  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council. 
Critical  Mass  Energy  Project,  Council 
for  a  Livable  World,  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  the  Center  for  Development 
Policy,  and  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  The  amendment  also  has  been 
cosponsored  by  30  of  your  colleagues: 
Peter  Rodino,  Bob  Edgar.  Anthony 
Beilenson.  JauAN  Dixon,  Don  Ed- 
wards. Robert  Kastenmeier.  Barbara 
MiKULSKi,  Parren  Mitchell.  Jabjes 
Oberstar,  Berkley  Bedell.  Ted 
Weiss,  Fred  RicHMO?n).  Dale  Kildee. 
Pat  Williams.  Barney  Frank,  Clar- 
ence Long,  Leon  Panetta,  Les  AuCoin, 
Henry  Gonzalez,  Ronald  Dellums, 
Sam  Gejdenson,  Walter  Fauntroy, 
John  Con-^ers,  William  Lehman. 
Thomas  Foglietta,  Michael  Barnes, 
George  Miller.  Thomas  Downey. 
WiLLLAM  Gray  III,  Charles  Schumer, 
and  Joseph  Smith. 

Your  support  of  this  amendment  is 
vital  to  insure  passage  of  this  sensible 
measure  which  will  lend  substance  to 
the  rhetoric  of  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing two  statements  from  public  in- 
terest groups  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record: 

Critical  Mass  Energy  Project. 
Washington,  B.C.,  October  27,  1981. 
Dear  Representative:  On  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 28,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion authorization  bill  wUl  come  before  the 
House.  The  Critical  Mass  Energy  Project 
urges  you  to  support  Representative 
Edward  Markey's  amendment  to  H.R.  4255 
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which  prohibits  the  granting  of  export  li- 
censes for  highly  enriched  uranium. 

The  dangers  posed  by  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  materials  becomes  more  apparent 
each  year.  The  international  spread  of 
weapons-grade  nuclear  material  increases 
the  likelihood  of  nuclear  terrorism  and 
atomic  war.  Currently  around  125  research 
reactors  world-wide  are  using  highly  en- 
riched uranium  fuel  suitable  for  weapons 
production.  Among  the  countries  importing 
this  fuel  are  the  potential  weapons  stetes  of 
Pakistan  and  South  Africa.  Highly  enriched 
uranium  can  be  used  for  nuclear  explosives 
while  the  less  enriched  is  more  difficult  to 
convert.  This  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  export  of  uranium  enriched  to  a  level 
greater  than  20  percent  U-235. 

The  highly  enriched  uranium  that  would 
be  excluded  from  export  under  this  amend- 
ment is  not  needed  for  commercial  and 
normal  research  reactors,  where  fuel  en- 
riched less  than  20  percent  is  suitable.  The 
amendment  would  not  prevent  U.S.  fuel  ex- 
ports, but  would  make  them  less  vulnerable 
to  conversion  to  nuclear  weapons. 

We  hope  that  you  will  vote  in  favor  of  this 
important  amendment. 

Sincerely, 

Anna  Gyobgy, 

Director. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
Washington,  B.C.,  October  22,  1981. 
Dear  Representative:  ADA  strongly  urges 
you  to  support  Representative  Markey's 
amendment  to  HR  4255,  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  1983,  which  prohibits 
the  granting  of  export  licenses  for  highly 
enriched  uranium  (HEU).  The  amendment 
will  help  control  commerce  in  this  danger- 
ous, weapons-useable  material. 

There  are  over  300  research  reactors 
throughout  the  world:  of  these  around  125 
use  HEU  fuel  suiteble  for  weapons  produc- 
tion. Many  of  these  reactors  are  situated  in 
potential  nuclear  weapons  states  including 
Pakistan.  South  Africa.  Thailand,  Columbia, 
and  Germany.  Depending  on  the  purity  of 
the  U-235  isotope  used  and  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  weapon's  components, 
a  nuclear  bomb  can  be  made  from  10  to  20 
kilograms  of  HEU.  It  is  the  material  favored 
for  the  design  and  manufacture  of  simple, 
reliable  atomic  weapons. 

This  amendment  will  not  cause  the  shut- 
ting down  of  any  reactor  for  lack  of  fuel. 
Nuclear  electric  power  plants  use  uranium 
enriched  to  less  than  20  percent  which  is 
not  affected  by  the  amendment.  In  addition, 
the  amendment  allows  HEU  to  be  continued 
to  be  exported  to  those  countries  which  pos- 
sess research  reactors  that  the  NRC  deter- 
mines cannot  feasibly  be  converted  to  use 
low  enriched  uranium. 

Nuclear  proliferation  represents  a  danger- 
ous and  growing  threat.  RepresenUtive 
Markey's  amendment  is  strong,  effective 
legislation  that  helps  to  minimize  this 
threat  and  does  not  interfere  with  any  coun- 
try's nuclear  program. 

Sincerely, 

Leon  Shitll, 

National  Director.* 
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ROBERT  H.  GOLDSBOROUGH  ON 

SOLIDARITY-BUDGET      CUTS- 
BLACK  CONSERVATISM 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  much  concern  of  late 
concerning  budget  cuts  and  the  effect 
it  will  have  on  the  poor.  We  had  the 
spectacle  of  Solidarity  Day  here  in 
Washington,  implying  an  alliance  with 
Solidarity  of  Poland  to  throw  off  the 
yolk  of  communism.  At  the  same  time 
we  heard  voices  alleging  representa- 
tion of  the  black  people  of  America 
that  a  cut  in  Government  spending 
would  be  a  bad  omen  for  those  black 
people. 

Yet  in  a  very  brief  column  by  Robert 
H.  Goldsborough  in  his  Washington 
Dateline,  we  have  an  expose  of  the 
true  nature  and  cost  of  Solidarity  Day. 
As  well  he  examines  the  philosophy  of 
economist  Dr.  Thomas  Sowell,  a  black 
cum  laude  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, whose  position  is  that  the  re- 
moval of  government  from  our  lives, 
will  in  fact,  benefit  the  black  people  of 
America. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  as  well  as 
other  Americans  will  be  very  much  in- 
terested in  some  of  the  abuses  of  the 
CETA  program  that  Mr.  Goldsbor- 
ough exposes  and  concludes  his 
column  with.  I  commend  this  brief 
column  that  covers  much  ground  by 
Mr.  Goldsborough  and  hope  that  he 
will  continue  such  exposures  for  all  to 
read.  His  column  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Dateline] 
Budget  Cuts  and  the  Bare  Necessities 

(By  Robert  H.  Goldsborough) 
Ronald  Reagan,  is  he  Saint  or  Sinner?  If 
you  believe  the  Solidarity  crowd  that  dem- 
onstrated in  D.C.  on  September  19,  the 
President  is  a  number  one  devil  •  *  *  enemy 
of  the  poor  •  *  •  of  the  unions  •  *  •  of  the 
aged  •  •  •  of  the  blacks  *  •  *  of  just  about 
everybody  in  America,  with  the  exception, 
of  course,  of  big  business. 

Benjamin  Hooks,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  told  the  partisan  crowd. 
"We  will  not  sit  by,  while  our  bare  necessi- 
ties of  life  are  taken  from  the  needy  and 
given  to  the  greedy." 

Hooks  also  charged  that  the  policy  of  the 
present  administration  is  a  "ticking  time 
bomb "  and  warned  of  a  'clear  and  present 
danger"  of  upheaval  in  American  Society  if 
social  needs  are  not  met. 

Some  of  the  demonstrators  spent  up  to  a 
thousand  dollars  to  come  to  D.C.  to  sell  the 
media  on  their  rhetoric.  If  you  settle  on  an 
average  crowd  estimate  of  200,000  (TV  said 
300,000:  the  Washington  Post  said  250,000; 
the  Baltimore  Sun  said  200.000:  and  one 
crowd  control  policeman  told  me  150,000) 
and  use  travel  agent  cost  estimates  of  $200 
average  per  person  for  food,  lodging  and 
travel,  you  have  a  conservative  estimate  of 
$40  million  doUars  spent  by  the  "needy" 
demonstrators.  That  figure  does  not  include 
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the  cost  of  extra  D.C.  police,  cleanup  crews 
or  what  he  unions  spent  to  rent  the  subway 
for  the  c  ay.  That  $40  million  would  provide 
a  lot  of  'bare  necessities".  .  .  at  least  food 
for  two  tnillion  needy  persons  for  a  week. 
Obvious!  i  the  demonstrators  were  not  all 
that  concerned  about  helping  the  truly 
needy. 

Contra  ry  to  Hook's  claims  that  the  needy 
will  sufler  because  of  program  cuts,  the 
noted  ec  snomist  Dr.  Thomas  Sowell  asserts 
that  stuiies  show  that  many  government 
program!  actually  work  to  the  detriment  of 
blacks.  (»n  a  Meet  the  Press  interview,  the 
day  after  the  demonstration,  Sowell  said 
that  hii  research  indicates  that  blacks 
would  fare  better  without  government  pro- 
grams aid  without  a  minimum  wage  law 
which,  ii  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Sowell.  is  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  unemployment  among 
teenage  >lacks. 

Sowell  is  no  white  conservative:  he  is  a 
black  cuj  n  laude  graduate  of  Harvard  with  a 
PhD  frcm  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
charged  that  black  leaders  of  high-visibility 
black  ori  :anizations  such  as  the  NAACP  and 
the  Urbiin  League  benefit  financially  from 
federal  government  spending  and  hence 
their  vie  vs  are  purely  subjective. 

Let's  examine  Hooks'  assertion  that  Rea- 
gan's budget-cuts  will  hurt  the  needy  and 
take  aws  y  bare  necessities.  One  of  the  most 
highly  touted  federal  programs  to  help  the 
needy  auid  chronically  unemployed  was  the 
CETTA  (irogram  (Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment anl  Training  Act).  It  was  designed  to 
train  the  unskilled  so  they  could  obtain 
jobs.  CE  TA  programs  have  cost  the  tajcpay- 
er  (the  "greedy"  according  to  Benjamin 
Hooks'  (ilctionary)  $50  billion  since  1973. 

James  Bovard.  in  an  Inquiry  magazine  ar- 
ticle list^d  some  examples  of  "baj-e  necessi- 
ties" th«t  your  tax  dollars  have  purchased. 

CETA  gave  $41,000  to  a  feminist  collective 
to  perform  in  the  nude  (women  only)  the 
•Leapin|  Lesbian  Follies"; 

CETAispent  $30,000  to  build  an  artificial 
rock  for  rock  climbers  to  practice  on; 

CETA  Idoled  out  $384,000  for  a  county  cat. 
dog  and  horse  survey; 

In  Art»na,  CETA  paid  county  employees 
to  atten(  I  dance  classes; 

In  Atli  inta.  a  Communist  activist  was  paid 
$500  a  ironth  to.  according  to  his  testimony, 
"organize  for  demonstrations  and  confron- 
tation"; 

In  Los  Angeles.  CETA  gave  Gay  Commu- 
nity Ser  rices  $640,000  to  provide  "education 
about  gi  y  life  styles  and  gay  people's  prob- 
lems "; 

In  Baltimore,  the  city  councU  passed  a 
new  dog  license  law  and  then  hired  a  score 
of  CET/  workers  to  hunt  down  violators; 

In  Mlixai,  the  director  of  a  CETA  youth 
program  had  to  resign  after  officials  found 
$200  mil  lion  worth  of  cocaine  in  his  garage; 

In  1979.  in  15  cities.  64  CETA  operations 
were  tat  ged  with  indictments  for  embezzle- 
ment, filse  statements,  misuse  of  funds, 
kickbaci  s,  theft  and  bribery; 

CETA,  gave  $261,933  to  a  Washington. 
D.C.  arls  organization  to  assist  nonprofit 
commurity  arts  organizations  in  applying 
for  CET  K  money. 

These  then  are  the  phony  "needy"  which 
will  lose  their  "bare  necessities"  under  Rea- 
gan's bi'jpartisan  cuts.  The  truly  needy  will 
always  ije  helped;  but  only  if  our  system  of 
govemnlent  survives,  the  rhetoric  ridden 
rally  cal  led  Solidarity  was  the  official  public 
kick-off  of  a  carefully  orchestrated  cam- 
paign of  fear  and  propaganda  which  will  at- 
tempt to  make  the  American  voter  believe 
that  Rcnald  Reagan  is  only  interested  in 
helping  |the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 
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In  reality.  Reagan  is  trying  to  help  the 
poor  by  saving  America's  great  economic 
system  from  collapsing  under  the  weight  of 
a  trillion  dollar  debt  caused  by  40  years  of 
lilieral-socialist  government  programs— a 
debt  which  in  turn  has  led  to  double  digit 
inflation,  high  unemployment  and  high  in- 
terest rates. 

The  AFI.-CIO  leadership,  Benjamin 
Hooks  and  his  NAACP,  and  other  assorted 
fuzzy  liberals  should  hide  their  heads  in 
shame.  They  helped  cause  the  problems  and 
yet  they  will  not  help  Reagan  solve  them. 
Shame,  shame.* 


SB  A  8(a)  PILOT  PROGRAM 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  serious  problems  with  the 
8(a)  pilot  program  which  was  intended 
to  encourage  small  business  develop- 
ment. The  program  was  originally  de- 
signed to  assist  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses that  compete  for  high  technolo- 
gy Government  contracts.  The  pro- 
gram permits  SBA  to  award  contracts 
to  minority-owned  businesses  without 
competitive  bidding.  In  spite  of  its 
noble  goal,  the  8(a)  pilot  program  has 
had  a  history  of  mismanagement  and 
the  clear  possibility  of  corruption. 
What  follows  are  articles  that  ap- 
peared in  the  July  27  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  and  the  October  21, 
1981,  Washington  Post.  I  hope  every 
member  will  examine  these  articles 
before  H.R.  4500.  which  would  extend 
the  8(a)  pilot  program,  is  considered 
by  the  House. 

With  SBA  Help,  Hot  Dog  Vendor  Makes 

Millions 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

How  does  a  hot  dog  vendor  get  to  be  a 
$8.9-million-a-year  defense  contractor  on 
top-secret  projects  virtually  overnight? 

It  can  happen,  if  you're  a  minority  busi- 
nessman and  you  work  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Buck  Wong  is  a  wealthy  Chinese-Ameri- 
can and.  therefore  a  bona  fide  underprivi- 
leged minority  businessman.  He  is  president 
of  Areata  Associates  Inc.,  which  held  the 
hot  dog  franchise  at  the  Stanford  Universi- 
ty stadium. 

Since  January.  Areata  has  also  been  the 
prime  contractor  for  the  Army  Combat  De- 
velopment Experimentation  Command,  a 
top-secret  facility  that  uses  sophisticated 
computer  analysis  and  laser  technology  to 
test  tanks,  helicopters  and  aircraft  under 
simulated  combat  conditions. 

Wong  managed  to  l)€at  out  a  multimillion- 
dollar  engineering  firm.  BDM  Corp..  for  the 
contract,  even  though  his  company's  only 
apptu-ent  expertise  in  defense  work  consist- 
ed of  a  maintenance  contract  at  an  Air 
Force  base.  (Later,  Wong  hired  some  "tech- 
nical consultants"  with  SBA  funds  including 
a  typist  who  happened  to  be  his  girlfriend.) 
For  five  years.  BDM  had  run  the  analysis 
prograim.  asid  last  year  it  confidently  ap- 
plied for  a  five-year.  $44.5-mlllion  renewal 
contract.  BDM  had  the  Army's  warm  en- 
dorsement. 
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But  It  was  Wong's  company,  with  no  expe- 
rience in  sophisticated  computer  testing, 
that  got  the  contract.  BMD  subsequently 
sued. 

Wong  slipped  in  the  back  door,  through, 
the  SBA's  so-called  "8A  pilot"  program." 
which  was  designed  to  help  small  businesses 
stay  afloat  by  giving  them  non-competitive 
government  contracts.  It  was  aimed  specifi- 
cally at  minority-owned  companies. 

At  the  time  Wong  got  the  defense  con 
tract,  the  head  of  the  8A  program,  William 
Clement,  was  a  client  of  Wong's  business- 
brokering  service.  As  part  of  his  brokering 
service.  Wong  placed  an  ad  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  seeking  a  business  for  Clem- 
ent to  buy.  Wong's  firm  also  arranged  a  per- 
sonal loan  for  Clement  through  New  York 
banks  and  prepared  a  "buyer  profile"  that 
described  Clement  as  a  high  government  of- 
ficial who  "will  be  able  to  use  his  numerous 
contacts  to  market  effectively  to  the  govern- 
ment." 

Apparently.  Wong  expected  something  in 
return  for  boosting  Clement.  According  to 
sealed  court  documents  reviewed  by  my  as- 
sociates John  Dillon  and  Ron  McRae, 
former  Wong  associate  Charles  Hanes  testi- 
fied that  "Wong  struck  up  a  very  close  per- 
sonal relationship  with  Mr.  Clement."  Wong 
told  Hanes  that  "one  day  Mr.  Clement  owed 
him." 

The  Army  objected  strenuously  to  the 
choice  of  Areata  for  the  contract.  But  SBA, 
which  through  its  8A  program  could  virtual- 
ly compel  acceptance  of  its  choice,  gave  as- 
surances that  the  Areata  award  was  above- 
board.  The  agency  then  signed  a  contract 
with  Areata  a  few  days  before  the  Reagan 
administration  brought  in  a  new  team. 

Areata  didn't  have  anyone  who  could  do 
the  job  the  Army  wanted,  so  it  sulxjonlract- 
ed  over  hadf  the  work  to  Planning  Research 
Corp.  That  company  in  turn  hired  mtmy  of 
BDM's  employes,  who  had  been  laid  off 
when  their  firm's  contract  wasn't  renewed. 

The  net  result  of  the  minority  business- 
man's entry  into  top-secret  defense  work  is 
this;  the  sutxiontractor  that  Wong's  firm 
hired,  using  employes  of  the  old  contractor, 
is  getting  35  percent  of  the  money.  Wong's 
firm  is  getting  the  other  65  percent  in  man- 
agement fees.  The  Army  is  getting  roughly 
the  same  services  it  got  l)efore. 

The  SBA's  8A  pilot  program  expired  last 
March  and  is  up  for  congressional  renewal. 
Because  the  Army  objected  to  having  its 
contracts  assigned  by  the  SBA,  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  Senate  would  re- 
quire the  president  to  designate  a  civilian 
agency  to  funnel  the  contracts  to  minority 
businesses. 

[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  July 

27,  1981] 

SBA  Enters  the  Fraud-and- Waste  Hall  of 

Fame 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

Only  in  a  slapstick  comedy  would  one 
exp>ect  to  find  a  government  agency  that 
g(}es  into  business  with  the  Mafia,  bankrolls 
a  con  game,  tinkers  with  the  nation's  securi- 
ty and  showers  money  on  "truly  needy"  mil- 
lionaires. 

But  the  story  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  not  a  comedy  for  the  taxpay- 
ers. It  would  l>e  funny  only  if  it  did  not  cost 
so  much. 

An  agency  bedeviled  by  mismanagement, 
infested  with  politics  and  tainted  by  corrup- 
tion, the  SBA  was  established  in  1958  to  aid 
small  businesses  with  low-interest  loans  and 
practical  advice.  It  is  also  responsible  for 
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handing  out  millions  of  dollars  each  year  in 
disaster-assistance  loans. 

Since  then,  it  has  made  417.488  small-busi- 
ness loans  worth  30.4  billion  dollars  and  pro- 
vided 1.9  million  disaster  loans  worth  8.8  bil- 
lion. It  now  employs  4.400  persons  in  103  of- 
fices throughout  the  country  and  expects  to 
grant  loans  or  to  guarantee  bank  loans  to- 
taling 6.4  billion  dollars  this  year. 

Serious  problems  ranging  from  criminal 
misconduct  to  millions  in  uncollected  bills, 
plague  SBA  programs.  Although  the  agency 
is  supposed  to  recover  most  of  the  money  it 
hands  out.  its  records  show  that  it  has  gone 
5  billion  dollars  in  the  hole  in  its  23-year 
life. 

Particularly  irritating  to  investigators  is 
the  way  some  individuals  have  managed  to 
live  high  on  the  hog  because  of  dealing  with 
SBA. 

While  one  SBA-backed  firm  in  Gaithers- 
burg,  Md..  was  running  in  the  red,  the  net 
worth  of  its  owner  soared  in  four  years  from 
$153,500  to  more  than  1.1  million.  And  a  Los 
Angeles  contractor  backed  by  SBA  saw  his 
net  worth  grow  from  a  little  more  than  a 
half-million  doUare  to  3.4  million  dollars  in 
a  two-year  period. 

In  auiother  case,  investigators  found  a  con- 
sulting firm  hired  without  comjjetition,  that 
was  charging  the  government  for  tuition  for 
the  children  of  company  executives  and  for 
the  lease  of  a  Jaguar,  a  swimming  pool,  a 
tennis  court  and  oil  paintings. 

Here,  gleaned  from  the  records  of  the 
SBA's  Inspector  general,  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness committee,  are  four  documented  cases 
that  illustrate  some  of  the  more  serious 
problems  afflicting  one  of  Washington's 
most  seriously  troubled  agencies. 

in  business  wi'th  the  mob 

While  the  U.S.  government  spends  mil- 
lions to  fight  the  Mafia,  the  SBA  went  into 
partnership  with  Irwin  Weiner.  a  Chicaigo 
man  described  in  congressional  testimony  as 
linked  to  "major  organized-crime  figures" 
and  "thought  to  be  the  underworld's  major 
financial  figure  in  the  Midwest." 

The  unusual  arrangement  resulted  from 
the  SBA's  effoit  to  deal  with  a  serious  prob- 
lem faced  by  small  contractors.  They  are  re- 
quired to  post  bonds  to  guaratntee  that  they 
will  finish  work  they  have  contracted  to  do. 
but  many  of  them  find  if  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  provide  such  a  guarantee, 
known  as  a  surety  bond. 

To  solve  this  problem,  the  SBA  set  up  a 
program  in  which  insurance  firms  would 
provide  bonds,  with  90  percent  of  the 
amount  guaranteed  by  the  SBA. 

The  assumption  was  that,  because  the  pri- 
vate insurance  firms  would  be  responsible 
for  paying  part  of  the  losses,  they  would  be 
just  as  earefuJ  with  the  federal  money  as 
they  were  with  their  own. 

In  many  cases,  the  program  has  worked  as 
planned.  Some  30.000  small  contractors 
have  been  aided  in  securing  more  than  6  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  business.  But  the  pro- 
gram is  also  subject  to  severe  abuse,  as  in- 
vestigators learned  when  they  delved  Into 
the  operations  of  Weiner's  American  Bond- 
ing Company. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  the 
early  1970s,  Weiner's  firm  was  among  the 
most  active  in  the  Chicago  area,  writing  933 
bonds  worth  66  million  dollars.  But  then,  in 
1978.  a  flood  of  claims  descended  on  SBA 
because  contractors  bonded  by  Weiner's 
firm  failed  to  finish  their  contracts.  De- 
faults quickly  mounted  into  the  millions. 

Theoretically.  Weiner  lost.  too.  But  inves- 
tigators suspect  that  the  loss  of  his  10  per- 
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cent  share  of  the  bonds  was  only  a  minor  ir- 
ritation. Unknown  to  SBA  officials,  compa- 
nies like  Weiner  were  brought  in  to  finish 
up  the  jol)s— at  exorbitant  expense. 

In  one  ease  uncovered  by  the  Better  Gov- 
ernment Association  m  Chicago,  a  contrac- 
tor was  hired  to  build  a  new  structure  for 
the  Momlngstar  Baptist  Church  in  Peoria. 
111.,  and  obtained  a  surety  bond  through 
Weiner's  firm. 

Long  before  finishing  the  job.  the  contrac- 
tor went  bankrupt.  Another  company  asso- 
ciated with  Weiner  finished  the  church— 
with  the  SBA  footing  much  of  the  bill— for 
far  more  than  the  original  estimate  on  the 
job.  The  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  which  in- 
cluded a  double  payment  for  the  roof  on  the 
church,  totaled  $339,930. 

So  far.  the  SBA  has  had  to  (tay  out  more 
than  2  million  dollars  to  cover  defaults 
under  the  bonds  Weiner's  firm  wrote— and 
the  toll  is  still  mounting. 

Now.  the  whole  SBA  surety-bond  program 
is  being  probed  by  a  grand  jury  in  Chicago. 
bankrolling  a  con  game 

When  SBA  officials  heard  that  Sandra 
Brown  wanted  to  form  a  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Company,  they  were  delighted. 
She  would  be  the  first  woman  to  head  such 
a  firm— a  symbolic  breakthrough  in  the  gov- 
ernment's effort  to  provide  opportunities 
for  women  to  compete  in  big-time  financing. 

An  SBIC  is  a  firm,  usually  controlled  by  a 
bank  or  wealthy  investors,  set  up  to  make 
loans  to  small  businesses.  For  a  shrewd  op- 
erator, it  can  be  a  license  to  make  money. 

The  investors  have  to  put  up  some  money 
of  their  own.  but  most  of  the  funds  have 
been  provided  by  the  government  or  by 
banks  through  government-guaranteed 
loans.  There  are  risks.  But  the  government 
puts  in  as  much  as  $4  for  every  doUar  from 
the  investor,  and  this  leverage  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  an  SBIC  to  gamer  large  profits  on 
a  relatively  small  Investments— as  many  of 
them  have  done. 

This  opportunity  for  large  profits  was  de- 
liberately built  into  the  program.  The  belief 
was  that  this  would  save  government  money 
in  the  long  run  by  putting  the  responsibility 
for  choosing  and  helping  the  small  business- 
es on  the  private  Investors  rather  than  on 
the  sUf  f  of  the  SBA. 

There  have  long  been  reports  of  problems 
with  the  program,  as  with  so  many  of  the 
agency's  programs. 

SBA  Inspector  General  Paul  R.  Boucher 
took  a  look  at  the  operations  of  the  SBIC's 
over  a  three-year  period  and  reported  in  a 
special  survey  last  year  that  42  percent  of 
them  had  been  cited  for  significant  viola- 
tions of  rules  or  regulations.  One  SBIC.  for 
example,  was  caught  charging  what 
amounted  to  40  p>ercent  Interest. 

Nothing,  however,  had  prepared  SBA  offi- 
cials for  their  expensive  bnish  with  Sandra 
Brown.  A  New  York  wheeler-dealer  involved 
in  buying  and  selling  businesses.  Brown  had 
published  a  magazine  and  written  a  column 
of  financial  advice  in  a  national  magazine  as 
well  as  The  American  Express  Handbook  for 
Women.  In  1977,  she  formed  the  First 
Women's  Small  Business  Investment  Corpo- 
ration. 

Officials  of  SBA  did  not  check  up  on  the 
companies  that  Brown's  outfit  was  sup- 
posedly lending  money  to. 

Many  of  the  "small  businesses"  were 
simply  paper  fronts  for  a  giant  con  game 
that  victimized  the  SBA  and  a  group  of 
banks  to  the  tune  of  more  than  10  million 
dollars. 

By  the  time  Rol)ert  Morgenthau,  Manhat- 
tan district  attorney,  took  a  hard  look  at 
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her  operations  and  secured  an  indictment 
early  last  year.  Brown  had  taken  the  SBA 
for  $3.4  million.  Four  lending  Institutions 
and  her  own  firm  had  t>een  hit  for  more 
than  $6  million. 

Investigators  are  still  trying  to  find  out 
where  all  the  money  went.  Some  of  it.  they 
found,  paid  for  three  townhouses.  a  condo- 
minium, a  ski  lodge,  a  horse  farm,  two  boats 
and  a  helicopter— not  exactly  the  kind  of  as- 
sistance to  small  business  that  the  SBA  had 
in  mind. 

Brown  was  convicted  in  December  of  41 
counts  of  grand  larceny  and  conspiracy  and 
is  now  free  on  bail  pending  appeal.  And  SBA 
officials  are  still  trying  to  figure  how  they 
came  to  bankroll  one  of  the  biggest  con 
games  in  New  York  history. 

tinkering  with  national  security 

Starting  in  1971.  BDM.  a  research-and-de- 
velopment  company  based  in  McLean.  Va.. 
had  operated  a  sophisticated  electronic  test- 
ing system  for  the  Army  at  Port  Hunter  Lig- 
gett. Calif.  The  tests— actually  large-scale 
mock  battles  involving  scores  of  tanks, 
planes  and  helicopters— are  designed  to  tell 
the  Army  which  tactics  will  work  and  which 
will  not  in  actual  warfare.  How  well  the 
tests  simulate  the  realities  of  battlefield  sit- 
uations could  determine  whether  American 
forces  win  or  lose  in  some  future  combat. 

Early  last  year,  when  the  9-million-dollar- 
a-year  contract  came  up  for  renewal,  the 
SBA  stepped  In,  took  over  the  contract  itself 
and  handed  it  to  another  firm.  Much  of  the 
successor  firm's  previous  experience  had 
consisted  of  serving  hot  dogs  to  football 
fans  at  the  Stamford  University  stadium  in 
California. 

This  extraordinary  power  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  pass  out  con- 
tracts without  competitive  bidding  is  part  of 
a  progrsun  approved  by  Congress  to  help  mi- 
nority-owned or  economically  disadvantaged 
businesses  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  lucrative 
field  of  high  technology. 

In  this  case,  the  contract  was  given  to 
Areata  Associates,  Inc.,  of  Burlingame, 
Calif. 

Areata,  which  is  not  related  to  the  larger 
Areata  Corporation,  qualified  because  it  is 
headed  by  a  Chinese  American.  Buck  W. 
Wong,  who  also  holds  a  master's  degree  in 
business  administration  from  Stanford. 

Although  the  Army  found  that  Areata 
was  lacking  in  experiene^e  and  management 
to  handle  the  contract.  SBA  insisted  that  it 
was  qualified.  Army  officials  reluctantly 
went  along  on  the  deal. 

Areata  quickly  subcontracted  67  percent 
of  the  professional  work  to  a  large  competi- 
tor of  BDM. 

In  its  first  six  months.  Areata  got  a  satis- 
factory rating  from  the  Army,  but  its  per- 
formance was  not  good  enought  to  win  the 
full  Incentive  award  that  it  would  have  re- 
ceived had  it  done  a  first-rate  job. 

How  much  impact  the  takeover  of  the 
Army  test  program  by  the  SBA  will  have  on 
national  security  may  never  become  appar- 
ent. But  Army  officials  say  that,  if  they  had 
had  the  choice,  a  contract  of  this  impKjr- 
tance  would  have  been  awarded  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  the  best-qualified  firm  in- 
stead of  being  handed  to  an  inexperienced 
firm. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  Areata  will 
learn  enough  from  its  Army  contract  to  set 
out  on  its  own,  unaided  by  the  SBA,  in  the 
field  of  high-technology  contracting. 

If  it  does,  it  will  be  a  rare  exception.  The 
experience  with  the  SBA's  highly  controver- 
sial program  for  providing  government  con- 
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agency's  reputation  this  way:  "The  SBA  has 
long  been  regarded  as  an  agency  that  is  un- 
usually subject  to  partisan  political  influ- 
ence, and  has  often  been  involved  in  contro- 
versy over  charges  of  political  abuse  of  the 
merit  systems." 

Perhaps  most  ironic  is  the  accusation  that 
SBA  officials  have  done  much  of  the  pro- 
curement for  the  agency  through  noncom- 
petitive contracts,  in  effect  squeezing  out 
small  businesses  that  might  have  competed 
for  those  contracts. 

Some  congressmen  think  the  agency  is  so 
badly  jinxed  that  it  should  simply  be  scut- 
tled like  a  contaminated  ship.  But  Senator 
Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr.  (R-Conn.),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  in- 
sists that  SBA  can  be  reformed  and  saved. 

That  task  is  now  up  to  Michael  Cardenas, 
a  Fresno.  CsQif.,  accountant  who  is  the 
SBA's  new  administrator.  He  says  his  first 
goal  is  to  change  the  public  image  of  the 
agency. 

But  he  has  been  hampered  by  difficulty  in 
finding  qualified  people  willing  to  work  for 
SBA.  He  has  succeeded  in  signing  on  only  a 
handful  of  applicants  who  meet  his  stand- 
ards for  approximately  100  vacancies. 

Yet  to  be  seen  is  whether  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration can  rehabilitate  a  problem 
agency  with  a  reputation  for  handing  out 
government  money  In  ways  that  has  even 
some  of  its  strongest  supporters  dismayed.* 
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Wherever    investigators    look,    the    SBA 

overflow  with  problems,  most  of 

st^nmlng  from  pressure  to  disburse 

without  provisions  for  adequate  safe- 
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became  Involved  in  many  activities  in- 
cluding serving  as  trustee  of  the 
health  and  welfare  plan,  pension  plan, 
vacation  plan,  and  apprenticeship 
training  program. 

In  1967  Tex  was  appointed  to  his  po- 
sition as  representative  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Council.  In  addition  to  his 
regular  duties  with  the  council,  Tex 
found  time  to  head  the  negotiating 
committee  for  the  Harbor  Pre-Cast 
Agreement  in  1968,  1971,  1974.  1977, 
and  1980.  He  has  also  served  on  the 
Employment  and  Training  Advisory 
Council  of  Long  Beach,  and  he  partici- 
pated in  the  Negotiation  of  the  Master 
Turf  Agreement  in  1977  and  1980. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  wishing 
"Happy  Trails"  to  Tex  along  with  his 
wife,  Haroldine,  daughter  and  son-in- 
law,  Susan  and  Bill,  and  granddaugh- 
ters Jami,  Shannon,  and  Gina.« 


•TEX"  WILLIAMS:  RETIREMENT 
BECKONS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
FYiday  the  Los  Angeles  County  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Coimcil 
will  host  a  dinner  honoring  the  retire- 
ment of  S.  W.  'Tex  '  Williams.  Tex 
has  served  as  business  representative 
of  the  council  for  some  14  years  now; 
his  presence  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Tex  was  bom  in— of  all  places— Abi- 
lene, Tex.,  in  1918.  Graduating  from 
AbUene  High  School  in  1935,  Tex 
served  in  the  Army  until  1940  after 
which  he  returned  to  his  studies  and 
completed  courses  in  arc  welding,  acet- 
ylene welding,  burning,  and  blue  print 
in  1941.  After  serving  again  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Second 
World  War,  Tex  moved  further  west 
and  finished  a  course  of  study  in 
public  speaking  and  labor  relations  at 
the  Long  Beach  City  College.  A  life- 
long enthusiast  of  education,  Tex  com- 
pleted a  program  at  the  Building 
Trades  Business  Agent's  Institute  at 
Berkeley  University  in  1977  at  the  age 
of  59. 

Tex  has  been  a  dedicated  fighter  for 
the  union  cause  all  his  adult  life.  In 
1954  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Iron  Worker's  Local  433  Executive 
Committee.  In  January  of  1955,  he 
became  business  agent,  a  position  he 
held  until  1961  when  Tex  was  elected 
business  manager,  financial  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  local.  During  his 
tenure     as     business     manager,     Tex 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  EDWARD  F. 
SADLOWSKI  OF  NEW  JERSEY, 
DISTINGUISHED  CITIZEN,  COM- 
MUNITY LEADER.  AND  GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
October  11.  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Passaic,  my  congressional  district,  and 
State  of  New  Jersey  gathered  together 
at  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall, 
Wallington.  N.J.,  in  testimony  to  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  champion  of  veter- 
ans, outstanding  community  leader, 
and  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
Edward  F.  Sadlowski  of  Passaic.  N.J., 
whose  lifetime  of  good  works  and 
standards  of  excellence  in  his  daily 
pursuits  have  truly  enriched  our  com- 
mimity.  State  and  Nation.  I  know  that 
you  and  our  colleagues  here  in  the 
Congress  will  want  to  join  with  me  in 
extending  our  warmest  greetings  and 
felicitations  to  him  and  share  the 
pride  of  his  good  wife  Stasia;  their  five 
children.  Edward.  Jr.,  Christine,  Kath- 
leen, Anthony,  and  Thomas;  son-in- 
law  Edward;  and  granddaughter 
Rachel  in  celebrating  this  milestone  of 
achievements  in  their  family  endeav- 
ors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ed  Sadlowski  is  an  out- 
standing individual  who  throughout 
his  lifetime  has  earned  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  of  us  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  him.  He  is  a  na- 
tionally recognized  champion  of  our 
veterans  and  their  families  and  is  a 
longstanding  community  leader  in  the 
city  of  Passaic. 

He  was  educated  in  the  Passaic 
public  schools  and  graduated  from 
Passaic  High  School.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Famous  Artists  Schools  of  Con- 
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necticut  and  has  attended  evening 
classes  at  the  Academy  of  Arts  in 
Newark  for  4  years,  and  Passaic 
County  Technical  School  in  industrial 
arts. 

A  long-time  employee  of  the  Man- 
hattan Rubber  Co..  Ed  is  currently 
employed  as  a  maintenance  construc- 
tion craftsman  by  the  Garden  State 
Parkway  Authority. 

A  4-year  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  Ed  has  seen  active  duty  in  the 
Pacific  theater  during  World  War  II. 
It  was  only  natural  that  he  would  de- 
velop an  intense  sensitivity  to  the  in- 
terests, needs,  and  well-being  of  his 
fellow  veterans  of  all  wars.  He  found 
expression  for  his  concern  through 
the  American  Legion,  which  for  over  a 
decade  absorbed  most  of  his  available 
time  and  effort.  He  served  3  years  as 
commander  of  Rosol-Dul  Post  359. 
American  Legion.  4  years  as  president 
of  the  Rosol-Dul  Home  Association.  4 
years  as  vice  commander  of  the  Passa- 
ic County  American  Legion,  2  years  as 
Passaic  County  membership  chairman, 
one  term  as  commander  of  the  Passaic 
County  American  Legion,  and  com- 
mander of  the  Passaic  Veterans  Alli- 
ance. He  held  many  other  offices  and 
served  on  numerous  committees,  as 
member  and  chairman,  on  both  local 
and  county  levels.  His  enthusiasm  and 
dedication  has  won  him  the  profound 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  cowork- 
ers and  fellow  Legionnaires. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Ed  has  also  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  in  promoting 
and  encouraging  community  improve- 
ment and  has  actively  participated  in 
many  charitable  and  civic  endeavors  to 
help  improve  the  social,  cultural,  and 
educational  endeavors  of  our  commu- 
nity. State,  and  Nation.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Holy  Rosary  Honor 
Guard,  served  3  years  as  president  of 
the  Holy  Rosary  EHementary  School 
Board,  is  past  president  of  lower 
Dundee  Improvement  Association,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Passaic  Criminal 
Justice  Planning  Committee.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  city  coimcil  in  Passaic 
during  the  spring  of  1977.  finishing 
sixth  in  a  field  of  14  and  earning  a 
place  in  the  runoff  election  in  which 
he  placed  fifth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  years  ago  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  join  with  you  and 
our  colleagues  in  extending  our  heart- 
iest congratulations  to  Ed  Sadlowski 
when  he  was  chosen  as  a  recipient  of 
the  highly  coveted  Annual  Distin- 
guished Citizens  Award  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  most  prestigious  "We  Are 
Fighting  for  Your  Life"  organziation, 
the  Passaic  Country  Chapter,  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  again  seek  this  national  recognition 
of  Ed's  noteworthy  contributions  to 
the  quality  of  life  and  way  of  life  here 
in  America. 

For  his  personal  commitment,  rich- 
ness of  wisdom,  warmth  of  friendship. 
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and  sincerity  of  purpose  in  everything 
he  sets  out  to  do  as  well  as  his  dedicat- 
ed leadership  achievements  on  behalf 
of  our  Nation's  veterans,  we  do  indeed 
salute  a  good  friend,  distinguished  citi- 
zen, outstanding  community  leader, 
champion  of  veterans,  and  great 
American— the  Honorable  Eklward  F. 
Sadlowski  of  New  Jersey  .# 


A  PARLIAMENTARY  REFERENCE 
GUIDE  TO  THE  CONGRESSION- 
AL BUDGET  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
assembled  information  which  I  hope 
wiU  be  of  assistance  to  the  Members  in 
our  deliberations  with  respect  to  the 
various  technicalities  of  the  Budget 
Act.  I  am  placing  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  today  this  material  which 
the  Members  may  wish  to  preserve  for 
ready  reference. 

I  have  devoted  considerable  time  and 
great  care  in  preparing  this  documen- 
tary material  and  I  hope  it  will  prove 
to  be  of  value  to  the  membership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
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How  To  Use  This  Chart 
This  chart  shows  the  different  stages  of 
the  budget  process  In  Congress  and  at  each 


point  the  related  sections  of  title  III  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

The  budget  process  consists  principally  of 
the  passage  of  2  required  concurrent  resolu- 


tions: The  first  (code  1)  which  is  considered 
the  "target"  resolution  to  giiide  the  Con- 
gress in  their  deliberations  on  the  funding 
bills:  and  the  second  (code  2)  which  is  the 
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final  and  binding  budget  for  the  oncoming 
fiscal  yea-.  The  law  allows  the  Congress  to 
revise  either  at  any  time  (code  1(a)  and 
2(a)).  The  second  (code  2)  or  final  resolution 
may  require  the  Congress  change,  modify, 
or  enact  new  laws  to  be  able  to  stay  within 
the  levels  set  in  the  second  resolution.  Any 
such  bill  I  ir  resolution  is  entitled  a  reconcili- 
ation bill  sr  resolution  (code  2(b)). 

To  find  the  desired  provision  of  the  1974 
CongressI  onal  Budget  Act,  locate  the  meas- 
feiterest    In    the    column    labeled 
find  the  requirements  for  par- 
a<jtion  on  that  measure,  follow  the 
the  page  to  the  column  labeled 
dislred  activity.  Bracketed  citations 
s  Ktions  which  have  partial  appltca- 


ure    of 
•Title." 
ticular 
row  across 
by  the 
refer  to 
tion. 


Title  III— Cojigressiowal  Budget  Act  or 
1974  (Public  Law  93-344) 
section  300— timetable 
The  timetable  with  respect  to 
congressional  budget  process  for  any 
is  as  follows: 
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Committees    and    joint    com- 
mittees  submit    reports   to 
Budget  Committees. 
Congressional  Budget  Office 
submits    report    to    Budget 
Committees. 
Budget     Committees     report 
first   concurrent   resolution 
on     the     budget     to     their 
Houses. 
Committees   report   bUls  and 
resolutions  authorizing  new 
budget  authority. 

,  Congress  completes  action  on 
first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget. 
Congress  completes  action  on 
bills  and  resolutions  provid- 
ing new  budget  authority 
and  new  spending  author- 
ity. 

.  Congress  completes  action  on 
second  required  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget. 

.  Congress  completes  action  on 
reconciliation  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, or  both.  Implementing 
second  required  concurrent 
resolution. 

.  Fiscal  year  begins.* 


Honoring  a  positive 

force— franchising 


Hi)N.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ruesday.  October  27,  1981 
1 JCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
in  recent  months,  we,  as  a 
have  been  subjected  to  reports 
American  economy  that  paint  a 
picture  in  drab  colors.  While 
acinowledge   the  economic   chal- 
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lenges  that  confront  us  daily,  however. 
let  us  never  forget  the  blessings  that 
are  ours  as  a  people. 

For  it  is  by  counting  our  economic 
blessings,  concentrating  on  our  suc- 
cesses, and  honoring  the  positive  busi- 
ness forces  in  our  country  today  that 
we  shall  conquer  the  imminent  specter 
of  hunger,  idleness,  and  want. 

Today  I  bring  to  our  attention  a 
positive  force  within  the  American 
economy  that  deserves  our  honor  and 
praise  for  the  success  it  has  generated 
in  serving  consumers  both  here  and 
abroad.  This  positive  economic  force 
accounts  for  one-third  of  all  retail 
sales  in  the  United  States  today.  It  di- 
rectly employs  more  than  4.6  million 
people.  Not  an  industry  itself,  it  is  a 
way  of  doing  business  in  more  than  40 
industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
honor  franchising. 

Franchising,  with  its  integrated  net- 
works of  small  businesses  across  the 
country  and  around  the  world,  has 
helped  many  an  American  to  get  into 
business  and  stay  in  business.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  reports  an 
estimated  388.000  establishments 
owned  and  operated  by  franchisees. 
Each  year  since  1971.  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  reported  that  more 
than  95  percent  of  franchisee-owned 
outlets  have  remained  in  business. 

The  International  Franchise  Asso- 
ciation, a  nonprofit  trade  association 
of  franchise  companies,  now  in  its  23d 
year,  recently  surveyed  its  350  mem- 
bers and  found  that  fewer  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  franchised  outlets  of  re- 
spondent companies  had  closed  as  a 
result  of  business  failure. 

Franchising  is  helping  minorities  get 
into  business.  In  1979.  minority-owned 
business  format  franchised  outlets  in- 
creased 5  percent.  The  comprehensive 
training  provided  by  many  franchisors 
has  aided  many  minorities  who  have 
been  deprived  of  the  kind  of  experi- 
ence needed  to  run  a  small  business. 

Women  have  similarly  advanced 
their  skills  and  horizons  through  fran- 
chising. Franchise  training  programs 
have  allowed  women  to  surmount  soci- 
etal handicaps  and  take  an  active  role 
in  corporate  America,  running  their 
own  businesses.  Through  franchising, 
women  are  proving  their  value  even  in 
fields  that  had  heretofore  been  closed 
to  them,  ranging  from  accounting  to 
sanitation  to  the  auto  aftermarket. 
Beyond  direct  franchise  ownership 
and  management,  frsinchising  has 
freed  women  to  work  in  another  way. 
By  providing  many  of  the  products 
and  services  traditionally  required  of 
women  in  the  family  setting,  franchis- 
ing has  enabled  millions  of  American 
women  to  work  outside  the  home  and 
still  care  for  their  families. 

Franchising  is  nothing  less  than  an 
American  institution.  And  as  we  look 
to  future  trade  relations  with  other 
countries,  we  can  see  in  franchising 
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the  high  value  of  American  know-how. 
Expansion  of  American  franchising 
overseas  is  growing.  Statistics  show 
that  the  growth  rate  of  foreign  units 
has  now  exceeded  that  of  domestic  ex-  . 
pansion.  IFA  member  companies  un- 
derscored the  trend  in  international 
franchising,  with  42  percent  reporting 
last  year  that  they  already  franchise 
internationally  and  an  additional  21 
percent  reporting  that  they  intend  to 
do  so  in  the  near  future.  Thus,  they 
assist  in  the  balance  of  trade. 

The  success  of  franchising  should 
not  surprise  any  of  us,  even  in  these 
economically  troubled  times.  Franchis- 
ing's contribution  has  been  one  of  con- 
sistent quality  and  service  offered  by 
individuals  strong  enough  to  work  and 
free  enough  to  dream. 

It  is  time,  then,  that  we  honor  the 
many  who  worked  and  dreamed  to 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  our 
Nation  and  the  world  through  fran- 
chising. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  that  end,  I  propose, 
along  with  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Broyhill,  that 
we  pass  a  House  resolution  designating 
May  4,  1982,  as    "International  Fran- 
chise Day"  to  honor  this  great  Ameri- 
can institution. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
House  Resolution  To  Designate  May  4, 
1982,  AS  "International  Franchise  Day" 
Whereas,  the  franchise  method  of  market- 
ing has  proven  eminently  successful  In  the 
aiding  of  small  business  men  and  women, 
the  stimulating  of  economies,  and  the  bet- 
terment   of    consumers    the    world    over 
through  quality  product  and  service  distri- 
bution: and 

Whereas,  franchising  today  accounts  for 
nearly  one-third  of  all  U.S.  retail  sales, 
spans  more  than  forty  industries,  and  di- 
rectly employs  some  4.6  million  people;  and 
Whereas,  franchised  businesses  currently 
enjoy  a  success  rate  better  than  95  percent; 
and 

Whereas,  our  nation's  women  and  minori- 
ties are  especially  aided  in  starting  their 
own  businesses  through  the  training  and 
management  programs  inherent  in  business 
format  franchising;  and 

Whereas,  franchising  represents  one  of 
our  nation's  finest  institutions,  bom  and 
nourished  in  American  free  enterprise  and 
thriving  through  Its  call  to  serve  customers 
equitably:  and 

Whereas,  franchising  has  enabled  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  to  fulfill 
their  dreams  of  owning  their  own  businesses 
and  will  continue  to  provide  economic  op- 
portunity to  people  of  all  classes  and  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas,  franchising  permits  the  new  and 
small  businessman  to  compete  on  the  same 
level  as  the  large  chains  which  are  increas- 
ingly dominating  our  economic  landscape; 
and 

Whereas,  franchises  have  led  the  battle 
for  uniform  disclosure  laws  to  assure  that 
prospective  franchise  buyers  are  fully  aware 
of  their  rights  and  obligations  before  Invest- 
ing In  a  franchise;  and 

Whereas,  franchising  continues  to  expand 
Internationally,  effectively  serving  ever 
greater  numbers  of  people  the  world  over: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 
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Resolved,  That  the  President  Is  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  May  4, 
1982,  as  "International  Franchise  Day,"  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  those  who  have  been  served  by  fran- 
chising throughout  the  free  world  to  cele- 
brate such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities.* 


THE  ALL-SAVERS  FIASCO 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  summer  as  the  debate  on  the  vari- 
ous tax  proposals  raged  on.  I  spoke  out 
on  why  I  felt  that  the  provision  of  the 
tax  bill  providing  for  the  sale  of  all- 
savers  certificates  was  a  costly  and  ill- 
advised  provision.  Since  the  certifi- 
cates have  gone  on  sale,  virtually  all  of 
the  evidence  about  the  impact  on  the 
Treasury  of  these  tax-free  certificates 
has,  unfortunately,  confirmed  my  ear- 
lier fears. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  outlining  how  all-savers  certifi- 
cates actually  provide  very  little  tax 
relief  to  the  vast  majority  of  American 
taxpayers.  I  have  also  inserted  into 
the  Record  an  excellent  column  from 
Forbes  which  concluded  that  our  trou- 
bled savings  and  loan  associations  and 
savings  banks— which  were  supposed 
to  be  the  institutions  aided  by  the  sale 
of  all-savers  certificates— will  actually 
be  unlikely  to  get  even  half  of  the 
money  which  will  be  deposited  in 
these  savings  certificates. 

As  part  of  an  ongoing  effort  to 
inform  my  colleagues  about  this  all- 
savers  fiasco.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  at  this  time  three  editorials: 
One  from  the  New  York  Times,  an- 
other from  the  Washington  Post,  and 
a  third  by  columnist  William  Raspber- 
ry, printed  in  the  Washington  Post. 
These  three  have  joined  the  ever- 
louder  chorus  of  voices  denouncing 
this  irresponsible  raid  on  the  Treas- 
ury. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  6,  1981] 
All  Savers— and  All  Payers 

"Join  the  great  tax  revolution.  .  .  .  Make 
us  your  tax  savings  headquarters  in  your 
war  against  Income  tax."  So  urge  the  cham- 
pions of  free  enterprise  at  one  big  savings 
and  loan  association.  "Ours  is  five  ways 
better,"  exclaims  a  competitor,  borrowing 
imagery  from  an  old  bread  commercial. 

What  they  are  shouting  about  is  All 
Savers,  the  tax-free  savings  certificates  Con- 
gress created  at  the  behest  of  a  "thrift"  in- 
dustry trapped  between  low  earnings  on  old 
loans  and  the  high  cost  of  attracting  new 
deposits.  Promoters  argue  that  the  All 
Savers  will  channel  money  into  the  housing 
market  while  also  giving  a  much-needed  tax 
break  to  the  middle  class.  The  truth  Is  less 
attractive:  All  Savers  is  a  subsidy  for  banks 
and   savings-and-loans   that   will   cost   the 
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Treasury  billions  at  a  time  when  Congress  is 
hard  pressed  to  finance  basic  social  pro- 
grams. 

For  the  next  15  months  banks  may  issue 
one-year  Government-Insured  certificates 
paying  70  percent  of  the  interest  on  one- 
year  treasury  bills.  The  first  $1,000  in  inter- 
est—$2,000  for  a  family— is  exempt  from 
Federal  tax.  Bankers  say  this  is  a  good  deal 
for  savers  with  taxable  Income  exceeding 
about  $30,000,  provided  they  are  willing  to 
tie  up  the  funds  for  a  year.  That's  true,  but 
it  hardly  amounts  to  a  tax  revolution.  Inves- 
tors with  a  few  thousand  dollars  have  long 
had  the  option  of  buying  tax-exempt  munic- 
ipal bonds  that  pay  about  the  same  Interest. 

All  Saver  funds,  the  bankers  point  out. 
will  go  to  a  worthy  cause:  by  law.  75  percent 
must  be  lent  to  home  buyers.  One  could 
quibble  over  the  premise.  Why  is  housing 
more  virtuous  than.  say.  new  municipal 
sewage  systems  or  new  factory  equipment, 
which  must  compete  for  the  same  invest- 
ment funds?  But  that  argument  is  pointless; 
no  one  really  believes  that  the  legal  require- 
ment has  any  bite.  One  savings-deposit 
dollar  looks  pretty  much  like  any  other,  and 
since  banks  would  In  any  event  expect  to 
lend  more  for  housing  than  they  collect  In 
All  Savers  deposits,  they  will  easily  comply 
without  further  loans. 

Who,  then,  will  laenefit  from  All  Savers? 
One  slice  of  the  pie  will  go  to  affluent  Inves- 
tors who  have  never  bothered  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  tax-exempt  municipal  bonds. 
The  rest  will  go  to  banks  and  savings-and- 
loans  that  will  not  have  to  pay  market  rates 
of  Interest  to  depositors.  Just  how  much 
this  Indirect  tax  subsidy  will  amount  to  Is 
not  known.  The  Treasury  puts  the  figure  at 
$5.2  billion.  But  If  sales  of  All  Savers  are 
brisk— as  now  seems  likely— the  subsidy 
could  be  twice  that.  And  if  the  thrifts  per- 
suade Congress  to  extend  All  Savers  beyond 
1982,  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  would  be  even 
larger. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  an  interest  group 
has  masked  a  grab  for  Federal  subsidies 
behind  the  cloak  of  high  principle.  But  All 
Savers  is  particularly  galling  at  a  time  when 
every  revenue  dollar  is  needed  to  finance 
social  spending.  Congress  has,  in  effect,  de- 
prived the  people  who  benefit  from  food 
stamps,  free  school  lunches  and  Medicaid  to 
ease  the  lot  of  the  banking  industry. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  3,  19811 
All  Savers  Fiasco 

The  so-called  All  Savers  certificate  seems, 
in  Its  first  two  days  on  sale,  to  be  a  huge 
success.  (Customers  stood  anxiously  in  long 
lines  to  buy  them,  and  at  least  one  savings 
and  loan  association  kept  Its  offices  open 
until  midnight  Friday  to  handle  the  flow. 
But  It's  useful  to  recall  the  price  at  which 
this  triumph  Is  being  purchased,  and  at 
whose  expense. 

Congress  created  the  All  Savers  certifi- 
cates to  ball  out  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try, much  as  it  earlier  balled  out  the  Chrys- 
ler Corporation.  The  difference  Is  that  In 
the  Chrysler  case.  Congress  used  only  guar- 
anteed loans.  With  the  All  Savers  certifi- 
cate, the  government  is  paying  actual  tax 
subsidies  to  upper-bracket  taxpayers— it 
benefits  only  people  in  a  30  percent  bracket 
or  higher— on  the  condition  that  they  pass 
some  of  that  subsidy  on  to  an  S&L  associa- 
tion or  a  bank.  What's  the  cost  In  tax  losses? 
It's  not  yet  possible  to  know.  But  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  larger  than  the  congressional  esti- 
mate of  $3.3  billion  over  three  years. 

The  losers  In  this  deal,  along  with  the 
Treasury,  are  the  municipal  borrowers.  For 
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the  first  time  they  have  a  tax-exempt  com- 
petitor—and it's  offering  a  much  higher  in- 
terest rate  than  the  municipals  have  been 
paying.  Congress  evidently  never  thought  of 
the  effect  on  the  municipal  market  when  it 
created  the  All  Savers  certificate. 

As  for  the  housing  industry  and  the  mort- 
gage interest  rates,  the  new  certificate 
seems  likely  to  have  little  or  no  effect.  Con- 
gress tried  to  write  the  law  to  require  the 
S&Lb  to  share  some  of  this  bounty  with  the 
home  builders.  But  it  won't  work.  The  cer- 
tificate is  a  one-year  Investment,  and  not 
much  of  that  money  will  be  reinvested  In  20- 
year  mortgages. 

The  certificate  will  Indeed  help  the  S&Lc, 
with  an  infusion  of  money  at  interest  rates 
lower  than  they  can  find  anywhere  else.  But 
the  method  is  grotesquely  inefficient,  for  a 
very  large  share— probably  half — of  the  cer- 
tificates will  t>e  sold  by  banks,  which  hardly 
need  the  help.  It  is  a  classically  bad  policy, 
spraying  enormous  subsidies  around  wildly 
In  the  hope  that  some  minor  fraction  of 
them  will  come  to  rest  In  distressed  busi- 
nesses. It  would  have  been  much  cheaper  if 
Congress  had  simply  provided  interest-free 
loans  to  S&ts  in  trouble. 

Not  Quite  All  Savers 
(By  William  RaEpt>erry) 

"That  line's  too  long,  too,"  I  told  the 
cabbie  for  the  fourth  time.  "Keep  circling 
until  you  come  to  a  savings  and  loan  with  a 
shorter  line." 

"That's  up  to  you,  Mac,"  the  cabbie  said. 
"But  I  can  tell  you  I've  been  all  over  town 
this  morning,  and  there  aren't  any  shorter 
lines.  What  the  hell's  going  on  anyway? 
There  a  run  on  the  banks  or  something?" 

"Surely  you  know  about  the  new  All 
Savers  certificates,"  I  told  him.  "They've  fi- 
nally gone  on  sale,  and  I'm  not  going  to  miss 
out  on  a  good  thing." 

"Can't  say  as  I  blame  you."  the  cabbie 
said.  "If  I  make  enough  driving  you  all  over 
the  place  looking  for  short  lines,  maybe  I'll 
Invest  a  few  thou  myself, "  he  chuckled.  "Se- 
riously, though,  I  have  to  tell  you,  the 
whole  thing  makes  no  sense  to  me." 

"How  can  it  not  make  sense  to  earn  a 
couple  thousand  dollars  tax  free?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"That's  not  what  I'm  talking  about, "  he 
ssdd.  "The  part  that  makes  no  sense  to  me  is 
what  good  it  will  do  for  the  economy.  That's 
what  It's  supposed  to  be  about.  Isn't  it?  How 
does  it  work  anyway?" 

I  explained  It  to  him.  The  certificates.  I 
told  him.  are  one-year  Instruments  that  pay 
70  percent  of  the  yield  on  one-year  Treasury 
bills. 

"So  why  don't  I  just  drive  you  over  to  the 
Treasury  Department.  That  way  you  can 
get  the  full  100  percent  Instead  of  only  70. 
And  besides,  there's  no  line  at  all  over 
there." 

I  explained  that  70  percent  was  a  good 
deal  because  I  would  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
the  earnings  from  a  T-blU,  while  the  earn- 
ings on  an  All  Savers  certificate  are  tax  free, 
up  to  $2,000  for  a  married  couple. 

"That's  enough  to  offset  the  30  percent 
differential?  "  he  asked  Incredulously. 

"It  is  if  you're  earning  30  thou  or  more  a 
year,"  I  told  him. 

"I  should  have  known,"  he  said.  "This  is 
just  another  one  of  those  damn  loopholes 
for  the  rich.  The  little  Inan  pays  taxes  on 
every  dime  he  earns,  while  you  fat  cats  get  a 
free  ride.  I  guess  you've  aJready  had  your 
expense-account  lunch." 
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IlfTERIOR'S  GONG  SHOW 


PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1^81 

SCHROEDER.    Mr.    Speaker, 

President  Reagan's  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  James  Watt,  has  been  yelping 

about  environmentalist  media 
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Watt  demonstrating  their  support  for 
him.  Seems  by  the  time  they  got  the 
presentation  organized,  the  media  had 
drifted  away.  So  Interior  officials  re- 
staged  the  event  the  next  morning  at 
a  special  press  conference. 

It  is  OK  by  me  if  Mr.  Watt  wants  to 
stage  a  presentation  in  the  bowels  of  a 
coal  mine,  on  top  of  Mount  McKinley, 
or  waist  deep  in  the  Everglades.  But 
please  hold  the  yelps  about  environ- 
mentalist media  events. 

For  more  details,  read  Charles  Roos 
in  the  October  26.  1981.  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News.  'The  Watt  Political 
Speech." 

The  Watt  Poutical  Speech 
(By  Charles  Roos) 
Who  could  blame  Douglas  Baldwin,  chief 
press  agent  for  Interior  Secretary  James 
Watt,  for  hitting  the  ceiling  in  Washington 
last  week?  Not  only  did  the  Sierra  Club  col- 
lect a  million  signatures  demanding  that  his 
boss  be  fired;  the  club  called  in  the  media 
and  bragged  about  It. 

Baldwin  was  indignant.  This  dump-Watt 
rally  was  purely  a  publicity  stunt— a  "Viet- 
nam-type media  event,"  he  said. 

Of  course  it  was.  I  expect  by  now  the 
Sierra  Club  is  properly  ashamed  of  itself. 

And  why  oh  why,  asked  the  despairing 
Baldwin,  do  the  media  let  themselves  be 
used  that  way? 

Don't  ask  me.  I  suppose  they  have  no 
shame. 

All  Jim  Watt  really  wants,  you  see,  is  to 
do  his  job  and  get  a  little  respect.  Here  he 
is,  a  country  boy  from  Wyoming,  just  doing 
his  statutory  duty  toward  the  nation's 
miners,  ranchers,  oil  men,  loggers,  sports- 
men, wildlife  and  the  environment— oh.  yes, 
he  would  say.  the  envlrorunent  too— while 
unruly  environmentalists  and  Democrats 
throw  rocks  at  him. 

You  would  already  know  these  things 
about  the  secretary  if,  like  me,  you  had 
gone  to  Idaho  the  weekend  before  last  to 
hear  the  Watt  Political  Speech  again. 

Did  I  mean  to  suggest  there  is  only  one 
Watt  Political  Speech?  Yes,  I  did.  The  secre- 
tary may  have  a  platoon  of  PR  men  and 
speech  writers  at  his  beck  and  call,  but  so 
far  as  I  can  tell  he  has  only  one  political 
speech. 

First  of  all,  as  you  might  expect,  this  all- 
purpose  Watt  Political  Speech  is  chock-full 
of  Ronald  Reagan's  accomplishments.  Then 
it  hits  the  highlights  of  Watt's  regime  at  In- 
terior: "I  determined  in  my  heart  I  would 
not  leave  untU  I  brought  that  bureaucracy 
under  control  ...  I  fired  51  lawyers,  and  I 
loved  it  ...  I  looked  for  men  and  women 
who  would  sell  their  souls  for  America." 

The  Speech  goes  on  to  picture  the  secre- 
tary as  a  churchgoer.  It  reveals  some  of  his 
thoughts  while  singing  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner."  It  warns  of  liberal  extremists,  to 
especially  Democrats.  If  these  Democratic 
liberals  are  allowed  to  have  their  way.  Watt 
says,  they  will  "snuff  out  America"  and 
"snuff  out  our  life." 

"America  has  a  destiny, "  he  says,  and 
"Republicans  must  fulfill  that  destiny." 

I  suppose  some  might  quibble  about  that. 
I  suppose  some  Democrats  and  independ- 
ents will  be  hurt  if  they  aren't  allowed  to 
help  PuUflll  Destiny. 

Well  you  won't  hear  any  of  that  from  me. 
I  have  other  things  to  do.  like  hang  the 
storm  windows.  It  is  perfectly  all  right  with 
me  if  Republicans  want  to  take  a  crack  at 
Fulfilling  Destiny  on  their  own. 
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Meanwhile,  though,  we  probably  should 
all  be  concerned  about  "media  events"— 
about  the  editors,  reporters,  columnists  and 
photographers  who  let  themselves  be  ex- 
ploited that  way. 

All  I  know  about  that  is  what  I  see  and 
hear,  so  I  will  just  report  what  I  saw  and 
heard  at  the  Idaho  meeting  where  Jim  Watt 
delivered  the  Speech. 

As  Watt  finished  talking  late  that 
evening,  after  everybody's  deadline,  the  tel- 
evision cameramen  turned  off  their  lights. 
The  reporters  put  away  their  pencils  and 
notebooks. 

"Walt  a  minute. "  someone  on  the  plat- 
form called  to  the  departing  TV  crews.  "We 
are  about  to  make  a  presentation  to  Secre- 
tary Watt.  Turn  those  lights  on." 

The  media— perhaps  suspecting  an 
"event,"  perhaps  just  being  dlsol>edient— 
would  not  obey.  The  presentation  went  on 
anyway,  uncovered. 

Officials  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Sage- 
brush Rebellion  and  other  groups  delivered 
bundles  of  letters,  petitions  and  official  res- 
olutions of  support  for  Watt.  One  fellow 
claimed  these  papers  demonstrate  support 
of  7  million  people— seven  times  the  Sierra 
Club's  total.  The  media  meanwhile  drifted 
away,  uncaring,  to  do  whatever  It  is  report- 
ers and  cameramen  do  after  work. 

But  that  isn't  quite  the  end  of  the  story. 

Next  morning,  bright  and  early,  Jim  Watt 
had  a  press  conference.  A  multitude  of  cam- 
eras and  pencils  were  present.  The  TV  lights 
were  on. 

Guess  what  happened. 

Before  reporters  could  ask  a  single  ques- 
tion, before  Watt  could  mutter  "liberal 
Democrat "  once,  the  Watt  boosters  showed 
up  to  deliver  their  bundles— the  very  same 
letters,  petitions  and  resolutions  they  had 
delivered  the  night  before.  And  Watt 
seemed  just  as  proud  and  happy  to  get  them 
on  Saturday  morning  as  he  had  been  to  get 
them  on  Friday  night. 

The  stunt  impressed  me.  But  I  don't  know 
what  the  secretary's  press  agent  would  have 
thought  if  he  had  been  there.* 


SOUTHERN  LEGISLATIVE  CON- 
FERENCE SUPPORTS  LONG- 
SHORE CHANGES 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
economic  corrosion  of  industries  cov- 
ered by  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  is 
more  widely  recognized  as  time  passes; 
and  support  for  amending  this  per- 
verted workers'  compensation  program 
continues  to  grow. 

Below  is  the  announcement  and  res- 
olution of  the  Southern  Legislative 
Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  advocating  passage  of 
my  longshore  bill.  H.R.  25.  and  its 
Senate  counterpart  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators NiCKLES  and  Nunn.  S.  1182. 

The  Longshore  Act  now  covers  all 
stages  of  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair- 
ing, whether  over  navigable  waters  or 
in  a  gear  shop  five  blocks  away.  In 
fact,  by  the  expansive  interpretation 
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given  the  act  by  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  In  one  recent  case, 
coverage  might  be  extended  to  down- 
town Houston.  Whatever  the  logic  of 
this  legal  reasoning  under  the  terms  of 
the  present  law.  it  does  not  diminish 
the  absurdity  of  the  result. 

The  Longshore  Act  was  intended  to 
fill  a  gap  in  workers'  compensation 
coverage  for  employees  injured  over 
navigable  waters  who.  according  to  an 
old— and  some  legal  commentators 
would  hold,  erroneous— 1917  Supreme 
Court  decision,  could  not  be  covered 
by  State  workers'  compensation  laws. 
The  act,  thanks  to  the  disastrous  1972 
amendments  and  liberal  judicial  and 
administrative  decisions,  has  strayed 
far  afield  of  its  original  purpose.  My 
bill  returns  the  act  to  its  proper  scope 
by  contracting  jurisdiction,  with  re- 
spect to  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair- 
ing operations  to  the  water's  edge.  It 
also  exempts  from  coverage  accidents 
on  vessels  under  65  feet  in  length,  so 
that  activities  of  a  maritime  nature 
but  with  a  local  impact  character  are 
not  swept  up  by  a  statute  whose  exist- 
ence was  predicated  on  the  Supreme 
Court's  1917  notion  of  assuring  uni- 
form interpretations  of  maritime  law 
as  required  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  State  work- 
ers' compensation  laws  would  apply  in 
these  "exempted"  cases. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  support  of 
the  Southern  Legislative  Conference. 
Its  members  should  be  equally  pleased 
that  22  of  the  30  current  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  25  come  from  the  member  States 
of  the  conference,  and  that  the  admin- 
istration has  testified  in  support  of 
legislation  long  the  lines  of  H.R.  25 
andS.  1182. 

Southern  Legislative  Conperence 
OP  The  Council  op  State  Goy- 

ERimEHTS. 

Octobers.  1981. 
Hon.  John  Erlenborn. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Erlenborn:  On 
behalf  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Southern  Legislative  Conference.  I  am 
pleased  to  forward  the  enclosed  resolution 
to  your  office  for  your  consideration,  ac- 
knowledgment and  response.  This  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  at  the  35th  Armual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Southern  Legislative  Conference 
held  August  16-20  in  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Southern  Legisla- 
tive Conference  is  comprised  of  state  law- 
makers and  executive  agency  officials  from 
fifteen  Southern  states  and  Puerto  Rico.  To 
clarify  our  role  nationally,  the  Southern 
Conference  is  one  of  four  regional  legisla- 
tive conferences  affiliated  with  The  Council 
of  State  Governments,  a  national  organiza- 
tion serving  all  state  officials  with  head- 
quarters in  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

As  leaders  in  our  respective  states,  mem- 
bers of  the  Southern  Legislative  Conference 
look  forward  to  the  on-going  challenge  of 
reshaping  state  responsibilities  vis-a-vls  the 
federal  role. 
Sincerely, 
Representative  John  E.  Miller, 
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House  Majority  Leader,  Arkansas,  1981- 
82  Conference  Chairman. 
RepresenUtlve  Mark  D.  O'Brien, 
Kentucky.    1980-81    Conference    Chair- 
man. 
1.  Amendment  op  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act 

Whereas.  There  has  long  been  a  recog- 
nized need  to  provide  adequate  and  fair 
compensation  for  workers  injured  on  their 
jobs  through  state  authorized  insurance 
programs;  and 

Whereas,  Through  a  series  of  legal  and 
administrative  InterpreUtlons  and  a  set  of 
Congressional  amendments  in  1972,  the  Act 
has  become  a  threat  to  the  stability  of  every 
boat  builder  and  shipyard  in  the  country; 
and 

Whereas,  State  government  should  be 
concerned  when  one  if  its  prime  Industries 
Is  adversely  affected  and  causes  it  to  elimi- 
nate jobs,  cut  back  the  need  for  local  suppli- 
ers and  reduce  the  tax  support  furnished 
the  state  for  essential  services;  and 

Whereas,  The  boat  and  ship-building  in- 
dustry of  this  country  is  heavily  concentrat- 
ed in  the  Southeastern  States;  and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  cognizant  of  the  damages  caused  by 
the  vagueness  and  unintended  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Act,  will  be  considering  significant 
corrective  amendments  in  the  current  ses- 
sion; 

Resolved,  that  the  Southern  LegUlative 
Conference  of  The  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments urges  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Congress  representing  the  fifteen- 
state  region  to  co-sponsor  and  support 
Senate  Bill  1182  or  House  Bill  25,  to  return 
the  program  to  Its  original  intent. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  asked  to  lend  the  assist- 
ance of  his  office  to  the  passage  of  this 
worthwhile  legislation.* 


MOOREHEAD  C.  "MIKE "  KENNE- 
DY ON  THE  MEANING  OF 
HONOR 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 


OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
manner  in  which  the  American  hos- 
tages in  Iran  endured  their  captivity  is 
a  source  of  pride  to  all  Americans  and 
is  honored  throughout  much  of  the 
world.  Thus  it  was  particularly  fitting 
that  Princeton  University  should  ask  a 
former  hostage  and  a  Princeton  gradu- 
ate. Moorehead  C.  ("Mike  ")  Kennedy, 
to  address  the  incoming  freshman 
class  on  the  meaning  of  honor. 

Princeton  operates  under  an  honor 
system  where  examinations  and  other 
competitions  are  not  monitored  or  su- 
pervised but  are  conducted  under  the 
understanding  that  the  students— 
upon  their  honor— shall  do  only  their 
own  work. 

Moorehead  Kennedy  spent  many 
years  in  the  Foreign  Service  and 
served  as  an  economic  officer  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran  before  its  cap- 
ture. I  believe  that  his  remarks,  like 
his  deeds,   are   of   particular  signifi- 
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cance  to  us  all.  They  not  only  reflect 
credit  to  his  training  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity but  more  important  are  of 
honor  to  our  country.  In  order  to 
share  Mike  Kennedy's  thoughts  with 
my  colleagues.  I  wish  to  insert  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  as 
they  appeared  in  the  October  5.  1981 
edition  of  the  Princeton  Alumni 
Weekly: 
Mike  Kennedy  on  the  Meaning  op  Honor 
(Moorhead  C.  ("Mike")  Kennedy  Jr.  '52. 
the  former  hostage  in  Iran,  addressed  the 
Class  of  1985  at  the  Honor  Committee  as- 
sembly during  Freshman  Week.  The  follow- 
ing is  adapted  from  his  remarks.) 

The  honor  system  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
what  I  would  call  moments  of  truth.  The  ex- 
pression comes  from  bullfighting.  The  Span- 
ish philosopher  Unamuno  said  it  is  when 
the  bull  is  charging  at  the  matador  and  he's 
got  to  make  the  kill.  That  is  the  moment 
when  he  is  up  against  it,  his  moment  of 
truth. 

I  don't  think  that's  a  very  accurate  way  to 
describe  it.  The  matador  is  there  with 
people  cheering,  bands  playing,  trumpets 
blaring,  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the 
bullring,  of  all  his  peers,  the  ladies  and  ca- 
balleros  looking  at  him.  The  real  moment  of 
truth  comes  when  you're  alone,  when 
nobody  is  watching  and  maybe  nobody  will 
ever  know. 

In  any  profession,  in  anything  you  do  In 
life,  there  are  moments  of  truth.  The  doctor 
can  very  easily  prescribe  an  operation  that 
he  likes  to  do  when  the  patient  may  not 
need  it.  Nobody  will  ever  find  out.  And  you 
know  the  reputation  that  I'm  afraid  some 
psychiatrists  have,  particularly  in  New 
York,  keeping  rich  patients  talking.  Similar- 
ly, there's  a  moment  of  truth  when  a  lawyer 
has  to  decide  to  advise  his  client  to  do  one 
thing  even  though  there  would  be  a  lot 
more  money  in  it  for  the  law  firm  if  he  did 
something  else. 

In  diplomacy,  my  former  profession,  it 
happens  all  the  time,  particularly  when 
you're  out  there  representing  the  United 
States  in  an  overseas  ministry  and  you're 
talking  to  your  opposite  member  in  a  for- 
eign government.  You  have  a  list  of  points 
you  have  to  make— that's  what  diplomacy  is. 
to  get  them  to  understand  what  you  are 
trying  to  tell  them,  what  the  United  States 
wants  of  his  country  or  wants  his  country 
not  to  do.  And  he  has  things  he  is  going  to 
tell  you. 

Then  each  of  you  goes  back  home  to  your 
office  and  you  write  it  up  and  send  it  in— 
that's  your  memorandum  of  conversation. 
Nobody  is  going  to  know.  There  is  a  story  of 
two  diplomats  who  each  wrote  their  memo- 
randum of  conversation  thinking  that 
nobody  would  ever  find  out  what  was  really 
said.  Each  wrote  the  most  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  how  well  he  had  negotiated,  of  how 
brilliantly  he  had  made  his  points,  how  he 
knocked  over  the  over  guy.  About  20  years 
later  both  papers  were  published,  enabling 
one  to  compare  the  official  record  of  each 
side  with  the  other.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  that  this  was  the  same  conversation, 
except  for  the  date  and  time  being  the 
same. 

This  was  a  moment  of  truth  when  neither 
diplomat  did  his  country  honorable  service, 
because  it  is  Important  for  your  government 
to  know  the  points  you  forgot  to  make,  or 
the  poinU  you  didn't  do  very  well,  the 
points  that  you  flubbed,  or  the  points  that 
the    other   guy    didn't    accept.    And   that's 
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HON.  JAMES  K.  COYNE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THt  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttesday,  October  27,  1981 


sav  ngs 


K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
I  have  Introduced  the  'Long- 
.vings    Incentive    Act '.    This 
is  designed  to:  Restore  long- 
incentives  for  the  Ameri- 
c  and  protect  the  ability  of 
American  to  save  for  his 
futikre  by  guaranteeing  the  pur- 
power  of  his  savings;  signifi- 
rtduce  interest  rates— by  retur- 
Ihe   concept   of   real   interest 
currently  inflated  nominal 
;  stop  the  senseless  practice 
nominal— unreal— gain— by 
tax  liability  to  real  interest 
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this  Govenunent  over  the  last  four 
decades  that  have  brought  millions  of 
Americans  into  the  condition  of  being 
dependent  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  their  financial  support. 
Lavish  spending  and  senseless  tax  poli- 
cies have,  for  far  too  many  years,  em- 
phasized to  Americans  that  there  is  no 
point  in  saving,  in  deferring  present 
consumption.  Attempts  by  an  average 
citizen  to  provide  for  his  own  financial 
future  are  increasingly  futile  in  an  en- 
vironment where  the  value  of  savings 
is  continuously  eroded  by  inflation 
and  where  financial  insolvency  is  re- 
warded by  the  provision  of  a  protected 
income  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Is  this  at  all  reasonable— to  assure  a 
rise  in  income  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment while  assuring  a  real  decline  in 
income  which  individuals  attempt  to 
provide  for  themselves? 

To  date,  the  Federal  Government 
has  benefited  from  inflationary  poli- 
cies. The  size  of  our  enormous  nation- 
al debt  is  halved,  in  real  terms,  every  5 
or  8  years,  and  unindexed  Federal 
income  taxes  continue  to  provide  an 
annual  windfall  for  the  Treasury— all, 
specifically  from  the  continuation  of 
inflationary  policies. 

We  will  only  begin  to  make  real 
headway  in  changing  these  policies 
when  Government  is  forced  to  share 
the  burden  of  inflation.  My  proposal 
will  shift  the  risk  of  inflationary  ero- 
sion from  the  lender  to  the  borrower, 
and  require  that  the  Government  re- 
imburse those  who  lend  their  savings 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  with  dollars 
of  equal  value  to  the  dollars  lent. 
Milton  Friedman  described  such  an  in- 
strument as  "purchasing-power  bonds" 
in  a  recent  Newsweek  article  where  he 
states  the  view,  which  I  endorse,  that 
issuance  of  such  a  bond  would  be  the 
best  way  to  make  administration 
words  and  actions  match.  Inflationary 
expectations  play  a  most  important 
part  in  our  economy,  and  we  cannot 
possibly  hope  to  succeed  in  dampening 
those  expectations  of  continued  infla- 
tion when  the  Treasury  issues,  as  it 
did  a  few  weeks  ago,  20-year  bonds  on 
terms  that  would  yield  a  lender  15.78 
percent  a  year  for  the  next  20  years. 
In  this  case,  actions  simply  belie  the 
words. 

The  provisions  of  my  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Treasury  is  authorized  to  issue 
eight  20-year  long-term  "Constant 
Dollar  Debt  Instruments"  as  a  means 
of  financing  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
national  debt;  federally  insured  finan- 
cial institutions  are  authorized  to  issue 
eight  20-year  long-term  certificates  de- 
nominated in  constant-dollar 
amounts— with  such  liabilities  shel- 
tered by  corresponding  constant-dollar 
assets;  money  market  mutual  funds 
are  authorized  to  include  constant- 
dollar  long-term  Treasury  and  bank 
securities  in  amounts  up  to  25  percent 
of  their  total  portfolios,  and  the  Inter- 
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nal  Revenue  Service  is  directed  to 
define  nominal  appreciation  of  princi- 
pal of  these  debt  instruments  as  non- 
taxable preservation  of  capital. 

The  constant-dollar  debt  instrument 
is  simply  a  loan  for  which  the  debtor 
promises  to  repay  the  principal  with 
dollars  that  equal  the  value,  or  pur- 
chasing power,  of  the  dollars  received 
from  the  saver/lender.  The  GNP  de- 
flator is  used  to  determine  the  value  of 
this  principal.  The  interest  rate  on 
such  instruments  will  be  far  lower 
than  the  currently  high  nominal  rates 
because  it  will  not  need  to  include  a 
so-called  'Inflation  Factor."  The  inter- 
est rate,  determined  at  auction,  may 
be  bid  as  low  as  2  to  4  percent,  as  it 
was  for  decades  in  the  past. 

With  the  adoption  of  my  proposal, 
we  can  finance  the  U.S.  debt  honest- 
ly—promising to  repay  lenders  with 
fair  value  assets.  The  saver  is  guaran- 
teed that  his  capital  will  be  preserved, 
and  that  he  will  receive  a  real  interest 
for  the  rent  of  his  savings.  We  restore 
equity  to  our  national  financial  system 
by  paying  real  interest  on  our  national 
debt,  thus  eliminating  the  nonreal  in- 
terest components  that  compensate 
for  future  inflation  and  uncertain 
monetary  conditions. 

This  proposal  will  vastly  increase 
the  supply  of  capital— which  stems,  of 
course,  from  savings.  A  private  citizen 
could,  once  again  have  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  save  for  his  own  future. 
Currently,  we  save  less  than  5  percent 
of  our  GNP.  If  we  can  increase  that  to 
15  percent,  $3  trillion  of  new  capital 
would  be  generated  over  the  next 
decade.  This  would  have  the  very  im- 
portant result  of  relieving  pressure  on 
public  programs  such  as  social  securi- 
ty. 

Also,  by  relieving  the  "crowding  out" 
phenomenon— by  removing  some  $60- 
$80  billion  of  Federal  credit  require- 
ments from  the  short-term  credit 
market— short-term  interest  rates  will 
fall  dramatically,  and  business  will 
once  again  have  access  to  the  credit 
needed  to  finance  its  investments.  En- 
actment of  this  proposal  will  also  pro- 
vide time  for  the  benefits  of  the  Presi- 
dent's investment  incentives  to  be 
felt.* 


A  MESSAGE  FOR  CANCUN 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  a  recent  op- 
ed article  by  our  esteemed  colleague, 
Tom  Evans  of  Delaware,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Development  Banks.  In  the 
article  entitled  "A  Message  for 
Cancun."  Tom  Evans  discusses  the  in- 
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creasing  need  for  international  coop- 
eration in  the  area  of  food  production 
and  hunger  prevention,  promotion  of 
economic  development,  and  promoting 
stability  in  the  Third  World.  As  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  International 
Financial  Institutions  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
Tom  Evans  is  very  familiar  with  the 
role  that  the  International  Develop- 
ment Banks  play  in  these  and  other 
important  issues  for  the  developing 
world. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration will  give  their  full  sup- 
port to  active  U.S.  participation  in  and 
support  for  the  international  financial 
institutions.  As  Representative  Evans 
writes: 

In  today's  political  atmosphere,  there  is 
less  support  for  this  type  of  assistance  than 
at  any  time  since  World  War  11.  And  yet, 
there  have  been  few  times  in  our  history 
when  it  has  been  more  important.  President 
Reagan  has  a  marvelous  opportunity  for 
leadership  on  this  issue.  We  should  all  hope 
he  takes  that  opportunity. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Oct.  22, 

1981] 

A  Message  for  Cancdn 

(By  Rep.  Thomas  B.  Evans,  Jr.), 

One  of  the  central  themes  of  the  Cancun 
Conference  will  be  United  SUtes'  participa- 
tion in  the  multilateral  development 
banks— the  World  Bank  and  the  three  re- 
gional development  banks. 

Traditionally  our  foreign  aid  programs 
have  been  based  largely  on  achieving  hu- 
manitarian goals.  Today,  there  are  many 
pragmatic  reasons  to  continue  these  pro- 
grams. All  of  them  stem  from  our  interde- 
pendence with  the  Third  World.  The  United 
States  is  critically  dependent  on  developing 
countries  for  a  whole  range  of  strategic  raw 
materials  that  are  vital  to  our  economy. 

As  the  Department  of  Treasury  recently 
reaffirmed,  the  World  Bank  and  the  region- 
al development  banks  are  the  most  effective 
form  of  development  assistance  yet  de- 
signed. With  some  fine  tuning  to  reflect 
more  closely  United  States  policy  prefer- 
ences, the  Reagan  administration  could  and 
should  give  the  multilateral  development 
banks  the  full  weight  of  its  support. 

We  simply  cannot  neglect  the  Third 
World  if  we  are  to  serve  our  own  interests. 
The  explosive  population  growth  in  develop- 
ing countries  means  that  the  world  popula- 
tion will  increase  by  two  billion  before  the 
end  of  the  century.  Without  cooperative  at- 
tempts to  greatly  expand  food  production, 
widespread  starvation  will  result  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  This  specter  is  some- 
thing from  which  no  developed  country  can 
insulate  itself. 

That  these  multilateral  development  insti- 
tutions are  the  most  effective  vehicle  for 
promoting  economic  development  should 
now  be  quite  clear.  While  this  administra- 
tion began  its  term  with  a  healthy  degree  of 
skepticism  regarding  these  institutions,  a 
recent  Department  of  Treasury  draft  report 
demonstrates  once  again  that  the  multilat- 
eral development  banks  serve  the  interests 
of  both  North  and  South. 

One  of  the  conclusions  in  the  Treasury 
Departments  announcement  deserves  par- 
ticular emphasis.  The  World  Bank  and  the 
regional  development  banks  are  an  extreme- 
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ly  cost-effective  means  of  supporting  devel- 
opment, when  compared  to  bilateral  foreign 
assistance. 

President  Reagan  gave  the  World  Bank 
and  its  sister  Institutions  a  rhetorical  pat  on 
the  back  at  last  month's  World  Bank-IMP 
meeting,  but  it  was  clear  from  his  statement 
that  the  central  thrust  of  this  administra- 
tion's strategy  for  development  Is  reliance 
on  the  private  sector. 

I  agree  with  President  Reagan  on  the  Im- 
portance of  private  sector  development  and 
on  the  need  for  free  and  open  markets.  But, 
practically  speaking,  that  will  not  occur  In 
most  Third  World  countries  without  public 
sector  involvement. 

The  missing  ingredient  is  the  existence  of 
a  sound  economic  and  physical  Infrastruc- 
ture. Without  water  and  sewers,  a  country 
like  Haiti  cannot  hope  to  develop  a  tourist 
industry.  Without  a  functioning  railway 
from  Port  Sudan  to  Khartoum,  the  Sudan 
cannot  effectively  develop  its  -vast  agricul- 
tural potential. 

The  private  sector  has  traditionally  left 
the  construction  of  roads,  dams,  sewers, 
port  faculties  and  the  like  to  the  public 
sector.  Similarly,  Investments  In  human  cap- 
ital such  as  disease  eradication,  vocational 
education  and  training  have  typically  been 
accomplished  at  least  in  partnership  with 
the  public  sector. 

Government  participation  in  these  efforts 
in  the  Third  World  Is  even  more  critical.  In 
most  poverty  stricken  Third  World  coun- 
tries there  Is  little  hope  of  either  private 
capital  formation  or  government  revenues 
sufficient  to  permit  the  developing  country 
to  finance  Its  own  Infrastructure  develop- 
ment. 

As  the  Treasury  report  concludes,  the 
multilateral  development  banks  are  Ideally 
designed  to  finance  and  oversee  the  con- 
struction of  those  Infrastructure-type 
projects  which  provide  the  foundation  on 
which  developing  countries  can  build. 

The  President  has  reminded  developing 
countries  that  the  United  States  developed 
from  a  barren  frontier  to  the  world's  fore- 
most economic  power  with  only  the  occa- 
sional infusion  of  foreign  capital.  While 
true.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
many  differences  between  the  world  of 
today  and  that  faced  by  the  emerging 
United  States. 

We  were  blessed  by  a  favorable  combina- 
tion of  bountiful  resources,  cheap  energy,  a 
hospitable  climate,  virtually  unlimited  mar- 
kets and  two  wide  oceans  to  afford  us  dec- 
ades of  safety  from  foreign  influences.  No 
developing  country  today  faces  such  happy 
circumstances. 

Even  if  conditions  were  perfect  for  eco- 
nomic growth  in  developing  countries,  we 
could  not  afford  to  wait  for  long-Urm,  incre- 
mental development  to  catch  hold  in  the 
Third  World  the  way  it  did  In  the  United 
States.  Pressures  from  growing  populations, 
social  unrest,  rising  expectations  and  in- 
creasing economic  deprivation  have  com- 
bined to  give  developing  countries  and  their 
beleagured  leaders  little  time  to  find  solu- 
tions. 

The  United  States  created  considerable 
anxiety  at  the  recent  World  Bank-IMP 
meeting  when  the  administration  unveiled 
its  tougher  stand  on  multilateral  lending. 
Whether  Intended  or  not,  the  message  re- 
ceived by  most  foreign  delegates  was  that 
America  was  beginning  its  withdrawal  from 
the  same  institutions  created  decades  ago  at 
American  insistence. 

The  message  we  should  be  sending  is  that 
we  understand  the  value  of  the  World  Bjmk 
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and  the  regional  development  banks  to  the 
countries  of  both  the  South  and  the  North. 
In  today's  political  atmosphere,  there  is 
less  support  for  this  type  of  assistance  than 
at  any  time  since  World  War  II.  And  yet, 
there  have  been  few  times  in  our  history 
when  it  has  been  more  important.  President 
Reagan  has  a  marvelous  opportunity  for 
leadership  on  this  issue.  We  should  all  hope 
he  takes  that  opportunity.* 


THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  AP- 
PROACH TO  HANDICAPPED  AC- 
CESSIBIUTY  IS  ILL  ADVISED 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEa«TATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  weeks  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly disturbed  about  the  admin- 
istration's policies  regarding  the  mini- 
mum guidelines  on  handicapped  acces- 
sibility issued  by  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compli- 
ance Board.  It  is  the  administration's 
desire,  enunicated  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's Counsel,  C.  Boyden  Gray,  that 
these  guidelines  be  rescinded  al- 
togther.  Rather  than  seek  to  remedy 
problems  which  may  exist  in  the 
present  guidelines,  the  administration 
would  scrap  all  the  time,  study,  effort, 
and  expense  which  went  into  the  for- 
mulation of  these  guidelines.  This  ap- 
proach makes  little  sense. 

It  would  seem  far  more  reasonable, 
if  the  ATBCB  is  going  to  reevaluate  its 
guidelines,  by  beginning  with  the  work 
which  has  already  been  done  by  the 
Board  as  well  as  by  comparing  the  ac- 
cessibility standards  issued  by  the 
American  National  Standards  Insti- 
tute, of  which  Mr.  Gray  approves.  The 
handicapped  citizens  of  this  country 
should  not  be  asked  to  wait  for  the 
process,  which  is  already  long  overdue, 
to  begin  yet  again. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
take  issue  with  the  administration's 
assessment  of  the  congressional  intent 
in  establishing  the  ATBCB.  According 
to  Mr.  Gray,  the  four  standards  set- 
ting agencies— HHS,  HUD,  DOD,  and 
the  Postal  Service— will  develop  their 
own  set  of  standards  which  together 
with  the  ANSI  standards  will  "provide 
the  guidance  Congress  sought  in  re- 
quiring the  ATBCB  to  establish  mini- 
mum guidelines."  However,  under  the 
express  wording  or  section  502  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amend- 
ed, it  is  the  mandate  of  the  ATBCB  to 
"insure  compliance"  with  the  Archi- 
tectural Barriers  Act  of  1968,  includ- 
ing "enforcing  all  standards  under 
that  act".  This  responsibility  cannot 
be  delegated  elsewhere  by  the  admin- 
istration and  any  attempt  to  do  so 
should  be  met  with  stiff  opposition 
from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  pleased  that 
support  for  the  ATBCB  guidelines  is 
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I  am  informed  that  hun- 
of   comments   have   been   filed 
Board  requesting  that  the 
guidelines  not  be  rescinded.  Included 
these  comments  was  one  from 
Representative    A.    Joseph    DeNucci, 
He  use  chairman  of  the  Committee 
Human  Services  and  Elderly  Af- 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
of  my  great  admiration  and 
for  the  outstanding  work  Rep- 
resentitive  DeNucci  has  done  for  the 
citizen^  of  my  State,  both  disabled  and 
bled,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  his 
letter  lie  printed  in  the  Record. 
Copifs    of   my   exchange    of   corre- 
with    Mr.    Gray    and    the 
;o  the  ATBCB  by  Represcnta- 
D<  Nucci  follow: 
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Office  of  the  Vice  President, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  2.  1981. 

Prank, 
Representatives, 
nbton.  D.C. 
"oncressman  Prank;  The  Vice  Presi- 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
September  14.  1981,  in  which  you 
your  concern  about  possible  revi- 
I  he  •■Minimum  Guidelines"  issued  by 
Arc  hitectural  and  Transportation  Bar- 
Compliance  Board  (ATBCB). 

assure  you  that  the  Administra- 
deeply  committed  to  helping  provide 
}hysically  handicapped  meaningful 
to  lead  full  and  productive 
this    regard,    we    recognize    that 
federal  and  federally  funded  build- 
facilities  plays  an  important  role, 
know,  those  federal  agencies  whose 
and  facilities  are  most  important 
Handicapped  community  are  required 
Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968.  as 
to  prescrit)e  standards    'for  the 
lonstruction,  and  alteration  of  their 
to  insure  whenever  possible  that 
handicapped   persons   will    have 
to,  and  use  of,  such  buildings." 
I  he  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  as 
the  ATBCB  is  required  to  estab- 
m)nimum  guidelines"   for  the  stand- 
be  prescribed  by  the  standard-set- 
ag^ncies  under  the  Architectural  Bar- 
The  ATBCB  issues  its  "Minimum 
"  effective  January  6,  1981. 
overbreadth  of  ATBCB  Minimum 
not  to  the  philosophy  of  access 
l^andicapped.  with  which  the  Admin- 
takes  issue, 
written,  the  ATBCB  Minimum  Guide- 
neither  "minimum  '  nor  are  they 
s"  in  any  accepted  sense.  The  ex- 
gliidelines  impose  detailed  and  strin- 
st4ndards  which  the  various  agencies 
to    adopt.    Congress    wisely 
primary    rest>onsibility    for    imple- 
Section  504  in  the  agencies  whose 
are  directly  affected  so  as  to  gain 
t>en^fit  of  their  experience  and  exper- 
ATBCB  guidelines  in  effect  have 
the  standard-setting  agencies  from 
making   process   (except   through 
pak'ticipation  in  the  22-member  Board) 
dei^es  them  the  flexibility  to  promul- 
rules  which  are  necessary  and 
to  their  individual  situations, 
the  Minimum  Guidelines  in 
Lristances  impose  requirements  which 
unwarranted  in  light  of  demonstrated 
the   handicapped  when  balanced 
:osts  (both  monetary  and  non-mone- 
the  public. 
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Many  of  the  problems  associated  with  the 
existing  regulations  may  be  illustrated  by 
comparing  the  ATBCB  Minimum  Guide- 
lines with  the  technical  accessibility  stand- 
ards of  the  American  National  Standard  In- 
stitute published  in  1980.  The  ANSI  stand- 
ards were  developed  under  a  federal  grant 
and  are  the  product  of  substantial  informed 
and  balanced  interaction  among  the  handi- 
capped, architects,  builders,  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  other  interested  parties.  The 
ANSI  standards  are  in  large  part  consistent 
with  the  ATBCB  Minimum  Guidelines,  with 
both  requiring  accessibility  when  the  costs 
of  compliance  are  reasonably  related  to  the 
benefits  of  the  handicapped.  They  differ  to 
their  application  to  cases  at  the  margin. 
The  ATBCB  Minimum  Guidelines  consist- 
ently require  a  high  level  of  accessibility  in 
these  cases,  notwithstanding  the  substantial 
costs  of  compliance  and  the  lack  of  com- 
mensurate demonstrable  benefits.  The 
ANSI  standards  are  more  conservative,  re- 
serving judgment  in  these  cases,  and  conse- 
quently, are  more  appropriate  for  use  as 
"minimum  guidelines"  to  guide  the  rule- 
making efforts  of  those  responsible  for  pro- 
mulgating regulations  to  govern  the  actual 
construction  or  modification  of  facilities, 
such  as  the  four  standard-setting  agencies 
under  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  ATBCB,  held 
on  Tuesday,  September  22,  the  Board  unani- 
mously agreed  to  table  the  vote  on  whether 
to  rescind  the  existing  guidelines  and  to 
reopen  the  record  to  permit  further  com- 
ment and  analysis.  In  addition,  the  Board 
agreed  to  form  working  groups  composed  of 
both  private  and  agency  members  to  identi- 
fy more  precisely  the  difficulties  in  the  ex- 
isting regulations. 

However,  problems  within  the  ATBCB 
Minimum  Guidelines  are  pervasive.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  far  better  to  rescind  the 
Minimum  Guidelines  altogether  than  to  at- 
tempt any  ad  hoc  repair  of  the  existing  reg- 
ulations. There  is  no  compelling  reason  to 
retain  in  effect  ATBCB  guidelines  which  are 
the  product  of  over-regulatory  zeal  and 
which  in  many  instances  im[>ose  substantial 
costs  on  the  government  and  on  society 
without  generating  any  significant  corre- 
sponding benefits. 

Moreover,  the  existing  ATBCB  guidelines 
are  unnecessary.  Unlike,  under  past  Admin- 
istrations, the  four  standard-setting  agen- 
cies under  this  Administration  have  worked 
both  individually  and  together  to  discharge 
their  responsibilities  under  the  Architectur- 
al Barriers  Act.  We  expect  that  they  will 
agree  within  the  next  several  months  on  an 
adequate  and  workable  set  of  uniformed  ac- 
cessibility guidelines  which  parallel  the 
ANSI  standards.  These  uniform  guidelines, 
together  with  the  ANSI  standards,  provide 
the  guidance  Congress  sought  in  requiring 
the  ATBCB  to  establish  minimum  guide- 
lines. Indeed,  the  adoption  of  the  ANSI- 
based  uniform  guidelines  comports  with  the 
recommendation  strongly  based  by  the  con- 
gressionally  chartered  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences  that  federal  agencies 
adopt  whenever  possible  nationally  recog- 
nized voluntary  standards  instead  of  pro- 
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mulgating  yet  another  new  set  of  regula- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 

C.  BoYDEN  Gray, 
Counsel  to  the  Vice  President 

October  22.  1981.    ' 
C.  BoYDEN  Gray, 
Counsel  to  the  Vice  President, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gray:  Tharik  you  for  your  letter 
of  October  2.  I  must  say  that  I  am  disap- 
pointed by  your  response. 

I  must  take  issue  with  your  analysis  of  the 
Congressional  intent  in  passing  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  Amendments  of  1978.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  ATBCB  to  "insure  compli- 
ance" with  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of 
1968.  including  "enforcing  all  standards 
under  that  Act"  (Section  502,  29  U.S.C. 
792(b)).  In  addition  it  is  the  Board's  man- 
date to  establish  not  only  "minimum  guide- 
lines" as  you  point  out,  but  also  to  establish 
requirements  for  the  standards  issued  pur- 
suant to  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of 
1968"  (Section  502).  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  with  respect  to  the  question  of  archi- 
tectural accessibility,  as  opposed  to  the 
more  general  mandate  of  Section  504.  Con- 
gress placed  primary  development  and  en- 
forcement responsibility  with  the  ATBCB. 

Therefore,  your  suggestion  that  the  four 
standard  setting  agencies  will  develop  their 
own  set  of  standards,  which  will  provide  the 
"guidance  Congress  sought",  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  clear  Congressional  intention  of 
placing  primary  responsibility  with  the 
ATBCB. 

While  you  have  stated  that  the  ANSI 
standards,  of  which  you  approve,  and  the 
minimum  guidelines  issued  by  the  ATBCB 
are  "in  large  part  consistent",  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  re- 
scind the  minimum  guidelines  altogether.  It 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  an  incredible  waste 
of  the  time,  expense,  and  energy  which 
went  into  the  development  of  both  sets  of 
standards,  to  scrap  that  work  completely.  It 
would  seem  to  be  far  wiser  to  begin  the  re- 
evaluation  of  the  Board's  guidelines  by 
starting  with  both  documents  and  choosing 
the  most  appropriate  approach  from  the 
work  which  has  already  been  done. 

In  your  letter,  you  make  a  statement 
which,  quite  frankly,  very  much  puzzles  me. 
You  state  that  the  minimum  guidelines 
impose  requirements  which  are  unwarrant- 
ed in  light  of  the  needs  of  the  handicapped 
when  "balanced  against  costs  (both  mone- 
tary and  non-monetary)  to  the  public."  I 
simply  do  not  understand  what  you  mean 
by  "non-monetary"  costs.  I  would  very 
much  like  an  explanation  of  this  statement. 

While  I  do  not  claim  that  the  ATBCB 
guidelines  are  perfect  in  every  respect,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  Administration's 
apparent  desire  to  undermine  the  fine  ef- 
forts made  by  the  Board  in  promulgating 
these  guidelines.  If  you  are  sincere  in  your 
statement  that  the  Administration  is 
"deeply  committed"  to  helping  the  handi- 
capped, then  it  would  appear  far  more  rea- 
sonable not  to  throw  out  their  work  alto- 
gether. The  handicapped  community  should 
not  be  asked  to  wait  even  longer  to  realize 
their  right  to  participate  fully  in  our  democ- 
racy. 
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I  ask,  therefore,  that  the  Administration 
reassess  its  position  with  respect  to  the  min- 
imum guidelines.  I  will  await  your  reply. 

Barney  Frank. 


The  Commonwealth  of 

Massachusetts, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Boston,  October  15,  1981. 
Charles  Goldman. 
General  Counsel,  A  &  TBCB, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Goldman:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
your  abandonment  of  the  proposed  revoca- 
tion of  the  minimum  guidelines  and  require- 
ments for  standards  for  accessibility  and 
usability  of  federal  and  federally  funded  fa- 
cilities and  buildings.  Accessibility  and  mo- 
bility continue  to  be  insurmountable  prob- 
lems for  millions  of  Americans.  All  of  our 
citizens  have  a  fundamental  right  of  access 
to  their  governmental  institutions.  However, 
this  right  means  little  to  those  citizens  who 
are  unable  to  enter  public  buildings  because 
of  their  inability  to  surmount  architectural 
barriers.  Revocation  of  these  minimum 
standards  would  be  disastrous  to  thousands 
of  disabled  citizens  in  Massachusetts  and 
throughout  the  country. 

Your  reconsideration  of  this  most  impor- 
tant matter  is  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

A.  Joseph  DeNucci, 
Chairman,  Committees  on  Human  Serv- 
ices and  Elderly  Affairs.m 


BANNING  HANDGUNS-THE  CULT 
OF  NONSENSE 

HON.  URRY  McDonald 

of  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  just 
last  week  I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  constitu- 
ent reiterating  my  own  position  on  the 
matter  of  banning  handguns,  or  any 
guns  for  that  matter.  I  stated  in  part 
to  this  constiiiueiit:  There  is  no  logical 
way  to  blame  our  soaring  rate  of 
murder,  armed  robbery,  and  aggravat- 
ed assault  on  guns  when  it  is  the  liber- 
al policy  of  releasing  murderers,  and 
even  rewarding  them  in  some  in- 
stances, which  is  really  responsible. 

This  week,  we  shall  find  the  Nation- 
al Coalition  to  Ban  Handguns  perpe- 
trating their  propaganda  on  the  "Hill" 
and  elsewhere  on  behalf  of  what  they 
call  "National  Handgun  Awareness 
Week." 

Although  I  missed  it  at  the  time, 
probably  one  of  the  best  refutations  to 
the  ban  the  handgun  crowd,  is  con- 
tained in  the  July  17.  1981,  issue  of  Po- 
litical Gun  News.  The  editor  and 
author  of  this  publication.  Morgan 
Norval.  appropriately  titles  this  out- 
standing article.  "The  Cult  of  Non- 
sense." 

Mr.  Norval  covers  the  subject  from 
every  aspect,  and  I  call  my  colleagues 
special  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors'  handgun 
control  project,  as  well  as  the  repre- 
hensible conduct  of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  offi- 
cials  requesting   the   names   and   ad- 
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dresses  of  all  gun  owners  in  the  Atlan- 
ta area.  The  slayings  of  the  black  chil- 
dren in  Atlanta  was  used  as  the 
excuse,  despite  the  fact  that  only  1  of 
28  deaths  being  attributed  to  the  use 
of  a  firearm.  Article  by  Morgan  Norval 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Political  Gun  News.  July  17. 
1981] 
The  Cult  of  Nonsense 
Liberal  antigun  advocates— and  most  anti- 
gunners  are  unabashed  liberals— base  their 
support  of  gun  control  in  the  form  of  gun 
bans  on  the  premise  that  violent  crime 
would  be  reduced  if  guns  were  outlawed. 
Yet  when  pressed  on  this  assertion,  the 
honest  liberal  will  relunctantly  admit  that 
gun  control  would  not  prevent  the  deter- 
mined crook  from  getting  a  firearm.  Why, 
then,  do  they  persist  in  attacking  the  gun. 
as  they  recently  did  in  passing  a  handgun 
ban  in  Morton  Grove,  III.?  Why  aren't  they 
directing  their  energies  towards  combating 
the  individual  brain  controlling  the  trigger 
finger  that  sets  of  the  gun? 

The  rationale  behind  the  liberal  antigun- 
ner's  thinking  Is  his  adherence  to  an  ideolo- 
gy that  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  nothing 
more  than  a  cult  of  nonsense. 

This  cult,  in  simple  terms,  rejects  the  con- 
cept of  individual  free  will.  Man,  according 
to  the  cult,  is  a  passive  product  of  his  envi- 
ronment and  not  a  rational  thinking  animal. 
External  forces  and  pressures  shape  his  des- 
tiny. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
liberals  attack  the  gun  and  not  the  person 
using  the  gun.  Because  it  is  the  external 
stimulus  of  the  environment  that  causes  be- 
havior (so  they  believe),  corrective  steps 
must  involve  tinkering  with  or  changing 
those  environmental  stimuli.  In  this  process 
of  tinkering  or  changing,  the  individual  who 
is  supposed  to  be  affected  by  the  action  is 
treated  like  a  mere  pawn  on  life's  chess- 
board, manipulated  according  to  the  whims 
of  his  social-engineering  masters  who  are  at- 
tempting to  change  his  behavior.  Changing 
his  environment  will,  according  to  the 
theory,  result  in  shifting  the  individual's  be- 
havior to  that  favored  by  the  manipulators. 
This  type  of  thinking  is  not  limited  to  the 
area  of  gun  control.  The  liberal's  devotion 
to  forced  school  busing  and  enforcement  of 
racial,  ethnic  or  sexual  quotas  in  employ- 
ment are  two  examples  out  of  many  that 
come  to  mind. 

In  their  approach  to  gun  control,  the  lib- 
eral behavioralists'  solution  attacks  guilty 
and  innocent  alike.  Instead  of  devoting  their 
efforts  to  the  apprehension  and  punishment 
of  those  using  firearms  for  evil  and  violent 
purposes— which  would  seem  to  be  a  ration- 
al, common  sense  approach— the  liberals'  so- 
lution is  to  abolish  guns.  They  would  treat 
like  criminals  the  overwhelming  number  of 
law-abiding  American  gun  owners  because 
of  the  evil  deeds  of  a  miniscule  number  of 
criminals.  The  fact  that  the  armed  criminal 
is  not  about  to  hand  over  his  gun  doesn't 
seem  to  bother  the  liberal  antigunner.  In 
fact  all  the  antigunner  will  have  accom- 
plished is  to  eliminate  some  of  the  risk  in- 
volved in  criminal  activity:  The  unarmed  po- 
tential victim  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  his 
armed  assailant. 

Forget  for  a  moment  the  vacuity  of  the 
liberals'  philosophy  and  examine  their  cur- 
rent rhetoric. 

Almost  on  cue,  whenever  there  is  a  shoot- 
ing of  a  famous  individual,  their  clamor  for 
more  gun  control  rises— often  as  not  accom- 
panied by  such  statements  as  that  ours  is  a 
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sick  society,  etc.  In  view  of  their  belief  that 
man  is  the  passive  product  of  his  environ- 
ment, this  is  a  logical  statement.  After  all.  if 
a  man  is  the  product  of  his  environment  and 
he  did  an  evil  deed,  there  must  have  been 
something  rotten  about  the  environment 
that  caused  him  to  act  as  he  did.  This 
defect,  then,  must  be  rectified  to  prevent 
future  evil  acts. 

The  massive  flaw  in  this  reasoning  is  the 
fact  that  not  all  those  who  share  the  same 
environment  commit  evil  deeds.  In  fact. 
only  a  tiny  portion  of  them  do. 

For  example,  less  than  1  gun  owner  in 
3,000  ever  commits  murder.  Of  those  who  do 
murder,  over  two-thirds  have  prior  arrest 
records  for  major  felonies.  Since  many  of 
these  prior  felonies  were  directed  against 
relatives  and  friends,  the  high  two-thirds 
percentage  is  probably  understated,  as 
friends  and  relatives  are  less  likely  to  press 
charges.  Also,  police  often  dismiss  these  in- 
cidents as  "family  disputes."  It  is  intriguing 
to  note  that  in  close  to  90  percent  of  domes- 
tic homicides,  the  police  had  been  to  the 
home  at  least  once  before  to  stop  violent  as- 
saults. In  half  of  these  cases,  the  police  had 
been  there  at  least  five  times.  One  can  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  murderers  are  clearly 
violent  people  with  violent  pasts. 

Now.  if  the  antigunner's  theory  were  cor- 
rect, something  would  have  to  be  wrong 
with  the  2,999  out  of  3,000  American  gun 
owners  who  don't  use  their  guns  to  murder 
people.  Are  these  nonmurdering  gun  owners 
therefore  psychotic?  You  would  think  so  if, 
and  only  if,  you  accept  the  theoretical  basis 
of  the  antigunner's  rationale:  The  dominant 
influence  of  environmental  factors  on  a  per- 
son's behavior. 

Of  course,  it  is  patent  nonsense  to  even 
think  that  the  2,999  out  of  3,000  nonmur- 
dering gun  owners  are  psychotic.  Yet,  if  you 
accept  the  antigunner's  cult  of  nonsense, 
what  other  conclusion  could  you  reach? 

If  we  in  the  pro-gun  movement  do  not 
expose  the  lil)eral  antigunners'  cult  of  non- 
sense for  the  senselessness  that  it  is.  then, 
as  sure  as  night  follows-day,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  numerous  handgun  bans  springing 
up  throughout  the  nation.  When  that  hap- 
pens, it  will  be  just  a  matter  of  time  before 
our  Second  Amendment  right  to  own  fire- 
arms disapptears. 

We  in  the  pro-gun  movement  must  con- 
vince the  vast  majority  of  the  people  that 
our  approach  to  the  problem  is  the  logical, 
rational  approach. 

We,  as  pro-gunners,  view  crime  as  the 
work  of  individuals  making  a  free  choice.  In- 
dividuals commit  criminal  acts  such  as  rape, 
robbery  and  murder  because  they  choose  to 
do  so.  Since  man  is  a  rational  animal,  he 
should  be  made  responsible  for  his  choices. 
Recognizing  this,  it  is  logical  that  the  pro- 
gunners'  efforts  should  focus  on  those  who 
have  chosen  crime  as  a  career.  We  pro-gun- 
ners support  efforts  (swift,  sure  punish- 
ment, for  example)  to  deter  or  remove  dan- 
gerous individuals  from  our  midst,  while  re- 
jecting policies  such  as  licensing,  registra- 
tion and  gun  bans  that  punish  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  law-abiding  American  gun  owners. 
A  human  being,  after  all,  is  the  only  crea- 
ture on  this  planet  that  possesses  a  think- 
ing, rational  mind.  This  gives  man  the  abili- 
ty to  pick  and  choose  his  actions,  something 
other  animals  lack. 

The  fact  that  most  violent  crime  is  com- 
mitted by  repeat  offenders  shows  that  these 
people  have  no  reluctance,  at  present, 
toward  continuing  a  life  of  crime.  They  are, 
in  fact,  making  conscious  decisions  to  con- 
tinue their  careers  of  depredation. 
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stress  over  and  over  that  it  is  the 
criminal,  not  society,  who  should 
responsible  for  his  criminal  deeds, 
reject  out  of  hand  the  liberal  anti- 
cult  of  nonsense, 
up:  The  pro-gun  viewpoint  treats 
as  an  individual  who  is  respon- 
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A  »TIGUN  PROJECT  FUNDED  AGAIN 

The  aiitigun  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
Handgun  Control  Project  has  been  funded 
by  the  jeorge  Gund  Foundation  for  the 
seventh  ;onsecutive  year. 

The  hi  jidgun  control  project  is  part  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayor's  Office  of  Pro- 
gram D«  velopment.  Its  function  is  to  spread 
the  ant  gun  message  to  mayors  in  cities 
through  )ut  the  United  States. 

Queries  to  the  U.S.  Conference  as  to  the 
size  of  the  donation  by  the  Gund  Founda- 
tion weie  met  with  an  icy  reiection.  It  is 
known  trat  the  funding  is  over  $100,000. 
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ring   of  six   blank   pistol   shots   at 
Elizabeth  II  during  a  ceremonial  pa- 
June  13  has  aroused  demands  for 
Britain's  already  stiff  gun  laws. 
y|Duth  accused  of  firing  the  shots, 
imon  Sarjeant,  got  within  15  yards 
ueen  when  he  rushed  out  from  the 
c  rowd.  He  fired  six  shots,  all  blanks, 
i  tarter's  pistol  before  being  grabbed 
He  was  charged  under  the  1842 
Act  with  "willfully  discharging  at 
per»on  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  a 
ci  rtridge  pistol  with  intent  to  harm 
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attack  is  believed  to  be  the  first  such 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

World,  to  be  tightened  further  to  include  a 
ban  on  imitation  guns. 

ATLANTA  SEEKS  GUN  OWNERS'  NAMES 

Like  hovering,  ghoulish  vultures,  the  anti- 
gun  forces  seek  to  capitalize  on  the  tragedy 
of  others  to  further  their  goal  of  gun  confis- 
cation. A  case  in  point  is  what  is  happening 
in  Atlanta.  Ga..  where  antigun  city  officials 
are  using  the  slayings  of  28  black  youths  as 
an  excuse  to  compile  a  list  of  gun  owners. 

Public  safety  commissioner  Lee  Brown 
sent  a  form  letter,  dated  June  4,  to  all  pawn- 
shops and  sporting  goods  stores  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area,  asking  for  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  anyone  who  has  bought  more 
than  one  weapon  since  1979. 

Officials  are  seeking  to  justify  this  action 
by  saying  it  is  part  of  the  investigation  of 
the  youth  killings  in  Atlanta.  However,  only 
1  of  the  28  black  youths— the  first  victim, 
Edward  H.  Smith,  14.  who  disappeared  on 
July  20,  1979— was  shot  to  death.  Of  the  re- 
maining victims.  17  were  asphyxiated  or 
strangled,  2  were  bludgeoned  to  death,  1 
died  of  multiple  stab  wounds  and  7  died  of 
undetermined  causes.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  firearms  are  not  a  significant  factor  in 
the  deaths  of  the  Atlanta  youths. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Atlanta  authorities 
are  using  the  tragedy  as  an  excuse  to  com- 
pile a  list  of  Atlanta  gun  owners. 

Atlanta  officials  contacted  by  PGN  would 
not  comment  on  how  the  information  they 
were  attempting  to  gather  would  help  in 
their  investigations  of  the  youths'  slayings. 

The  officials  indicated  that  they  were  get- 
ting a  high  degree  of  cooperation  and  re- 
sponse from  gun  dealers.  This  contention 
was  vehemently  challenged  by  one  Atlanta 
gun  dealer,  John  Lesher,  owner  of  Chuck's 
Firearms. 

"If  they  are  getting  cooperation,  it  may  be 
from  the  pawnshops.  They  (Atlanta  Police) 
have  more  of  a  hold  over  them  than  they  do 
us.  Most  of  the  dealers  I've  contacted  in  a 
seven-county  area  are  refusing  to  comply," 
said  Lesher. 

It  appears  that  several  gun  dealers  in  the 
Atlanta  area  are  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  commissioner's  request. 

Commissioner  Brown's  office  indicated 
that  as  yet  they  haven't  decided  what 
action,  if  any,  to  take  against  the  recalci- 
trant dealers. 

This  latest  action  in  Atlanta  (whose  in- 
cumbent mayor,  antigun  Maynard  Jackson, 
faces  a  stiff  reelection  challenge  from  the 
equally  antigun  former  UN  ambassador 
Andrew  Young)  shows  that  the  antigun 
forces  will  stoop  to  any  means  to  further 
harass  the  legitimate  gun-owning  citizen. 

SOVIETS  SUPPORT  TERRORISM 

Although  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  any  hand  in  or  direct 
knowledge  of  the  recent  shooting  of  the 
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Pope,  they  support  international  terrorism 
and  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  disavow  the 
subsequent  acts  of  their  surrogates.  This 
point  was  made  by  Robert  Moss,  a  British 
journalist  who  has  written  extensively 
about  international  terrorism,  in  testimony , 
before  the  Senate  Security  and  Terrorism 
Subcommittee  on  June  26. 

According  to  Moss,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  allies  support,  train  and  finance  both 
rightist  and  leftist  terrorists. 

"The  unholy  alliance  of  the  swastika  and 
the  red  star  is  one  of  the  most  bizarre  ele- 
ments in  the  present-day  pattern  of  interna- 
tional terrorism,"  Moss  said.  "The  Soviet 
block  has  sponsored  neo-Nazi  outrages  in 
West  Germany  in  an  effort  to  discredit 
West  German  democratic  institutions— one 
of  the  many  examples  of  the  unholy  alli- 
ance between  red  (leftist)  and  black  (right- 
ist) terror." 

Moss  pointed  out  that  the  rightwing  and 
neo-Nazi  connection  is  a  specialty  of  the 
East  German  intelligence  service,  which  has 
been  able  to  draw  on  archives  of  Adolf  Hit- 
ler's security  services  captured  by  the  Sovi- 
ets in  Berlin  in  1945. 

Moss  also  testified  that  he  had  learned 
from  Italian  security  sources  that  Mehmet 
Ali  Agca,  the  Turk  accused  of  shooting  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  confessed  that  he  acquired 
the  gun  he  used  and  a  false  passport  in  Bul- 
garia. 

Moss  questioned  Agca's  alleged  rightwing 
affiliations  and  said  his  visit  to  Communist- 
ruled  Bulgaria  should  be  seen  "against  the 
backdrop  of  established  Bulgarian  links 
with  the  terrorist  movement  in  Turkey  and 
the  Middle  East."  He  emphasized  that 
Agca's  presence  in  Bulgaria  "does  not  add 
up  to  hard  evidence  of  Bulgarian  complicity 
in  any  attempt  on  the  life  of  a  Polish-bom 
Pope."  However,  "it  does  serve  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  broader  question  of  Soviet 
bloc  involvement  in  international  terror- 
ism." he  said  in  his  lengthy  prepared  state- 
ment entitled  "Terrorism:  The  Role  of 
Moscow  and  Its  Sut>contractors." 

"Without  a  clear  and  realistic  picture  of 
the  support  infrastructure  for  international 
terrorism,  there  is  little  prospect  that  West- 
em  governments  will  be  able  to  adopt  an  ef- 
fective response,"  he  said.  "The  Soviet 
Union  actively  supports  that  infrastruc- 
ture." 

He  might  have  added  that  strict  gun  laws 
won't  help.  Italy,  where  the  Pope  was  shot, 
has  very  strict  gun  laws,  as  does  the  Europe- 
an continent  as  a  whole.  All  the  gun  laws  in 
Europe  did  not  prevent  the  Pope's  assailant 
from  getting  a  gun  and  carrying  out  his  evil 
act.  The  imposition  of  European-type  gun 
laws,  as  currently  advocated  by  Handgun 
Control  Inc..  the  National  Coalition  to  Ban 
Handguns,  and  Teddy  Kennedy  and  compa- 
ny, will  not  prevent  gun  crimes  either.  • 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  majestic  is 
Thy  name  in  all  the  Earth.— Ps&lm  8: 
1. 

Gracious  Lord,  You  have  blessed  our 
Nation  with  the  abundance  of  Your 
goodness  and  You  have  bestowed  upon 
us  the  spiritual  sensitivity  to  respond 
to  Your  love.  May  we  use  the  abilities 
we  have  received  so  that  we  are  wise 
stewards  of  the  resources  of  our  land. 
Remind  us  that  the  richness  of  our 
Earth  must  serve  the  generations  in 
the  ages  to  come.  Cause  us  to  remem- 
ber that  You  are  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  of  trees  and  fields  and  moun- 
tains and  streams,  and  so  teach  us  to 
use  our  land  so  that  people  will  be 
served  with  equity  and  justice.  Amen. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  259 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named 
Member  be  and  is  hereby,  elected  to  the  fol- 
lowing standing  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Budget  Committee:  Mike  Lowry.  Washing- 
ton. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  JOURNAL 

rhe  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  661.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Blanca 
Rosa  Luna  de  Frei: 

H.R.  688  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Junior 
Edmund  Moncrieffe; 

H.R.  783.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Roland 
Karl  Hp'p.3  Vogrl; 

H.R.  1469.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Made- 
leine Mesnager: 

H.R.  1480.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Omar 
Marachi: 

H.R.  1550.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AUrora 
Lsidra  Rullan  Diaz; 

H.R.  1785.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gladys 
BclkvillpSchullz: 

H.R.  2010.  An  act  fnr  the  relief  of  Kai-Mee 
Chen: 

H.R.  2185.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hanife 
Frantz: 

H.R.  2573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Moses 
Bank;  and 

H.R    2975.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yuk 

Y-JC  Li. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  259)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


NICKLES  AND  DIMES 

(Mr.  RATCHPORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  we  have  all  been  reading  the  re- 
ports out  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee this  week. 

Our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  are  beginning  to  realize  what 
their  enormous  tax  giveaways— like 
their  $13  billion  break  to  "big  oil  "—are 
going  to  mean.  They  are  going  to 
mean  a  huge  and  growing  deficit. 

And  how  are  the  Republicans  on  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  planning  to 
shrink  that  deficit? 

They  are  planning  to  nickle  and 
dime  the  American  taxpayer.  They 
call  it  revenue  enhancement. 

They  are  talking  about  taking  the 
extra  dollar  or  two  that  their  new  tax 
code  gives  the  average  worker  each 
week  and  pouring  it  back  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  in  the  form  of  higher 
taxes  for  gasoline,  for  telephone  use. 
for  beer  and  wine,  and  cigarettes. 

They  are  talking  about  taxing  medi- 
cal insurance  premiums,  limiting  the 
deductions  on  home  mortgage  interest. 
They  are  talking  about  taxing  some 
social  security  benefits. 

These  nickle  and  dime  proposals  will 
add  up  to  real  dollars,  Mr.  Speaker. 
They  will  betray  all  the  bright  prom- 
ises our  Republican  colleagues  made 
to  the  American  taxpayer  this 
summer. 


her  railroad  retirement  pension  had 
been  reduced  from  $117  down  to  $100. 
This  woman  is  retired,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled and  depends  on  this  small  pen- 
sion to  purchase  medicine  for  herself 
and  her  disabled  husband.  The  $17  re- 
duction seriously  affects  an  already 
tight  budget.  The  last  line  of  the 
letter  seems  to  sum  up  the  realization 
facing  many  Americans  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  fis<:al  year.  My  con- 
stituent wonders:  "Is  there  anyway  I 
can  get  this  reimbursed  or  has  it  just 
been  washed  down  the  drain?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  can  I  tell  this 
poor  unfortunate  i>erson?  I  can  sympa- 
thize and  express  deep  regret  over  the 
Reagan  budget  cuts,  but  the  simple 
fact  is  that  this  President  demanded 
this  reduction  in  the  railroad  retire- 
ment program  as  well  as  other  senior 
citizen  programs  in  the  budget  recon- 
ciliation bill.  I  sincerely  hope  we  stop 
and  think  about  who  is  hurt  by  the 
next  round  of  budget  cuts  before  we 
vote.  I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  write 
any  more  letters  to  the  needy  saying, 

"Sorry  but  the  President  and  Congress 
cut  your  budget  so  the  oil  companies 
and  wealthy  could  receive  a  huge  tax 
break." 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  stop  Reaganom- 

ics  before  we  hurt  any  more  elderly, 
disabled,  or  underprivileged  people. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  relate  to  the  House  a  very 
sad  story.  One  I  think  many  Members 
of  this  body  have  already  dealt  with  or 
will  be  dealing  with  very  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents  who  asked  why 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE  WEEK 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  from  Colorado, 
one  of  the  States  that  has  recognized 
this  week  as  Nuclear  Freeze  Week.  I 
think  it  has  been  a  very  gutsy  thing  of 
Colorado's  Acting  Governor,  Senator 
Regis  Groff,  to  do.  My  State  and  other 
States  who  have  also  proclaimed  Nu- 
clear Freeze  Week  will  be  attacked  by 
some  as  liberal,  coo-coo,  nuts,  who  do 
not  want  a  strong  America  or  what 
have  you. 

I  want  to  say  that  Colorado  wants  a 
strong  America,  but  we  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  rising  spiral  of  num- 
bers of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  world. 
Colorado  and  other  States  are  not 
asking  for  unilateral  disarmament; 
they  are  not  asking  that  we  do  freeze 
weapons  by  ourselves;  they  are  asking 
for  a  nuclear  freeze  by  all  nuclear 
powers  and  that  the  freeze  be  verifia- 
ble. 

I  think  it  is  very  interesting  that 
some   States   were   dealing   with   this 
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issue  with  great  political  courage  while 
this  }ody  debated  and  voted  for  Na- 
tional Mothers-in-Law  Day.  We  might 
look  pit  how  frivolous  such  legislation 
in  comparison  to  the  serious- 
of  the  international  issues  our 
legislators  are  taking  on.  I  wish 
\;4ould  be  more  concerned  about 
of  those  national  and  interna- 
responsibilities  and  dangers 
seem  to  be  mounting  and  con- 
cur citizens.  I  think  they 
more  about  world  peace  and 
is  happening  with  the  incredible 
international  inventory  of  weap- 
than  the  status  of  mothers-in-law. 
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EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY  WOULD 
IM:  >0SE  ONEROUS  REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

(Ml .  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
perm  ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minu  e  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rema  ks. ) 

Mr]  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monc  ay  I  discussed  a  proposal  in  the 
European  community  that  would 
impoie  onerous  reporting,  accounting, 
I  lisclosure  requirements  on  U.S.- 
companies  operating  within  the 
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been  informed  that  Ivor  Rich- 
\  he  EEC  commissioner  in  charge 
Vredeling  proposal,  recently  de- 
scribed my  contention  that  the  Vredel- 
ing p-oposal  was  antibusiness  as  "rub- 
bish.' 

Is 
ment 
Is  i 
U.S. 


t  rubbish  to  demand  fair  treat- 

for  U.S.  investors? 

rubbish  to  ask  the  EIEC  to  treat 

companies     as     profit-oriented 

and  not  socialistic  trin- 

designed  to  placate  the  prevailing 

politipal  winds? 

Speaker,  the  application  of  the 

Vredeling  proposal  to  U.S.  companies 

be  unacceptable.  Our  Govem- 

must  not  sit  idly  by  while  Ameri- 

businesses     are     systematically 

into   a   regulatory   mold   that 

lo  not  want  and  that  internation- 

does  not  tolerate. 
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ALL- VOLUNTEER  FORCE  IS 
WORKING 

PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minu  e  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rema'lcs.) 


PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
a  lot  of  talk  recently  about  how 
-Volunteer  Force  is  not  work- 
that  we  need  to  return  to  the 


All 


and 


the  evidence  points  in  the  other 
the  AVF  is  working,  and  it 
getting  better. 

reported  on  Monday  that  for 
^cond   year   in   a  row,   the   U.S. 
has  exceeded  its  recruiting  goals, 
that  the  intelligence  level  of  re- 
exceeds  the  Navy's  own  require- 
.  The  Navy  also  reported  that 


new,  alltime  records  had  been  set  for 
general  reenlistments,  and  for  the  re- 
cruitment of  doctors. 

This  once  again  demonstrates  that  a 
free  country  does  not  need  to  use  coer- 
cion of  its  young  people  to  provide  for 
the  national  defense.  The  All-Volun- 
teer Force— consistent  with  our  proud 
heritage  of  freedom  and  voluntary 
service— is  working. 

It  is  sad  to  see  the  IRS  computers 
turned  loose  to  run  down  and  pros- 
ecute the  18-year-olds  who  have  failed 
to  register. 

Our  President  has  been  a  consistent 
and  vocal  opponent  of  a  draft.  Now  is 
an  appropriate  time  for  him  to  ask 
Congress  to  repeal  registration,  and 
forget  once  and  for  all,  the  coercive 
notion  of  conscription,  and  restore  the 
protection  of  the  Privacy  Act. 


H.  Res.  258 


IS  THIS  COOPERATION? 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  today  carries  a  story 
with  this  headline: 

O'Neill  Says  Reagan  Must  Admit  Failure 
On  Economy  Before  Democrats  Offer  Plan. 

My  first  reaction  was  surprise  that 
the  Democrats  have  a  plan.  All  they 
have  been  offering  is  name  calling  and 
criticism. 

But  on  reflection  I  am  appalled  by 
this  kind  of  tactic.  It  is  the  political 
equivalent  of  blackmail. 

This  threat  of  noncooperation  comes 
from  the  Democratic  leadership  whose 
economic  failures  are  known  to  the 
country  and  the  world. 

High  inflation,  high  interest  rates, 
low  productivity,  low  rates  of  savings— 
that  is  the  economic  legacy  of  the 
Democratic  leadership. 

This  President  has  a  backbone  made 
of  granite,  not  of  peanut  butter. 

He  does  not  scare  and  neither  do  we. 

I  suggest  the  Democratic  leadership 
start  acting  responsibly  and  stop 
trying  to  blackmail  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  threats  of  non- 
cooperation. 

There  is  a  saying:  "If  you  can't  lead 
and  won't  follow,  get  out  of  the  way." 
I  suggest  the  Democratic  leadership 
heed  this. 


AMENDING  HOUSE  RULE  XLVII 
OF  THE  RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES  RELAT- 
ING TO  LIMITATION  ON  OUT- 
SIDE EARNED  INCOME 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  258  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolb- 
tion  (H.  Res.  251)  amending  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  increase 
the  amount  of  outside  earned  income  which 
a  Member  may  have  in  1981.  1982,  and  1983, 
and  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  maxi- 
mum honorarium  which  a  Member  may 
accept.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  resolution  and  shall  contin- 
ue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  the  resolution  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  resolution  to  the 
House  with  .such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  resolu- 
tion and  amendments  thereto  to  final  adop- 
tion without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  open 
rule  which  makes  in  order  any  ger- 
mane amendments  to  the  matter  to  be 
considered  when  the  rule  is  adopted. 

We  have  allowed  what  we  think  is 
generous  time  on  the  general  debate 
so  that  Members  may  discuss  the 
matter  as  much  as  they  want,  and  I 
propose  to  reserve  most  of  my  com- 
ments until  that  time. 

As  I  say,  it  is  a  simple  open  rule  with 
one  motion  to  recommit  and  germane 
amendments  in  order  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  debate  it  very  much. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
rule.  It  is  a  completely  open  and 
straightforward  means  of  allowing  the 
House  to  work  its  will  on  the  question 
of  outside  earned  income  limitations. 

This  rule  will  make  in  order  House 
Resolution  251,  which  was  reported 
yesterday  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  as  a  matter  of  original  jurisdic- 
tion. The  resolution  would  amend  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  raise  the  outside 
earned  income  limit  for  Members  from 
15  to  40  percent  of  their  salaries 
during  the  calendar  years  1981-83.  In 
addition,  the  proposed  resolution 
raises  the  limit  on  a  single  honorarium 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000. 

While  there  may  be  differing  opin- 
ions as  to  the  merits  of  this  issue,  I  do 
not  believe  there  can  be  any  contro- 
versy over  this  rule  as  a  vehicle  for 
considering  the  matter  on  the  floor. 
Under  this  open  rule,  there  will  be  2 
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hours  of  general  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion, although  I  do  not  expect  it  will 
be  necessary  for  this  entire  time  to  be 
taken.  After  the  conclusion  of  debate, 
the  resolution  will  be  fully  open  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
One  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions  will  be  permitted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  question  should  be 
addressed  by  our  membership.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  go  ahead  and  adopt  the 
rule  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  we 
may  immediately  get  on  with  Hie  con- 
sideration of  the  substantive  Issues  at 
hand. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  251) 
amending  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  increase  the 
amount  of  outside  earned  income 
which  a  Member  may  have  in  1981, 
1982,  and  1983,  and  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  maximum  honorarium 
which  a  Member  may  accept. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling). 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desig- 
nates the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Natcher)  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  requests 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murtha)  to  assume  the  chair  tempo- 
rarily. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  251)  with  Mr.  Murtha 
(Chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murtha).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
first  reading  of  the  resolution  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling). 

D  1015 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  difficult 
and  a  controversial  matter.  It  was  held 
up  in  the  Rules  Committee  for  some 
time.  A  number  of  Members,  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  Members,  including 
virtually  all  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship and  virtually  all  of  the  Republi- 
can    leadership     and     a     significant 


number  of  prominent  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  felt  very  strong- 
ly earlier  in  the  year  that  something 
should  be  done  about  outside  earned 
income.  We  started  a  process  of  con- 
sidering the  matter  before  the  August 
recess. 

Frankly,  I  was  not  at  all  sure  that 
anything  was  going  to  happen  in  the 
Rules  Committee  on  the  subject;  but 
then  a  couple  of  events  transpired.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  for  me  to  try 
to  put  them  at  least  in  my  perspective. 
In  my  opinion,  most  unwisely,  the 
Congress  decided  to  lift  completely 
the  limit  that  existed  until  it  was 
lifted  not  too  long  ago  on  the  expenses 
of  Members  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Now,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  ex- 
plain that  at  great  length,  but  I  think 
it  is  pertinent  to  this  completely  dif- 
ferent subject  that  we  are  dealing 
with.  They  all  relate  to  Members'  ben- 
efits. 

I  think  it  was  most  unwise  for  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  lift  that  limit 
of  $3,000,  which  long  ago  was  made 
possible  as  a  deduction  from  taxable 
income,  because  most  Members  had 
forgotten  what  that  deduction  was 
based  on  and  what  that  was  based  on 
was  that  it  gave  Members  of  Congress 
a  unique  status  different  than  other 
members  of  the  society.  Normally  the 
IRS  determines  the  real  home  resi- 
dence of  a  businessman  on  the  basis  of 
a  number  of  criteria.  One  of  the  crite- 
ria is  pretty  clear  and  almost  always 
final.  Where  a  person  keeps  his  family 
is  his  home  base,  and  he  is  not  in  a 
travel  status  when  he  is  there. 

Now,  the  unique  thing  about  the 
treatment  that  we  gave  ourselves  with 
most  people  not  even  understanding  it 
was  that  although,  in  many  instances, 
our  families  might  be  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  our  home  base  was  our  State  or 
congressional  district  for  tax  purposes. 
Now,  I  am  not  being  supercritical 
about  that.  I  understand  why  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  desperate.  They 
get  large  salaries  and  large  benefits.  It 
puts  us  in  the  upper  5  percent,  but  we, 
just  like  everybody  else,  are  human 
beings.  We  and  our  wives  and  our  fam- 
ilies get  used  to  a  certain  standard  of 
living.  When  we  first  had  a  $60,000 
salary,  that  meant  quite  a  lot  more 
than  it  does  when  inflation  has  just 
eaten  it  up. 

Then  we  come  to  another  problem. 
For  one  reason  or  another  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  has  demonstrated  its 
incapacity  to  deal  realistically  with 
the  problem  of  pay,  remuneration  for 
the  job.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that 
at  any  length.  Some  of  it  has  been, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  point  the  finger 
at  either  side,  because  of  pure  unadul- 
terated cheap  politics  mitigated.  I 
guess,  by  a  deep  conviction  on  the  part 
of  some  that  we  should  not  draw  large 
salaries.  Also  involved  is  sheer  abso- 
lute complete  cowardice  on  the  part  of 
a  lot  of  people  in  Congress  who  are 
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not  prepared  to  deal  with  their  own 
salaries. 

Now,  1  am  going  to  say  something 
that  is  pretty  extreme.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  serious  question  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  ought  to  look  at.  and  it  is 
whether  people,  a  majority  of  whom, 
are  unable  to  face  up  to  the  burden  of 
dealing  with  their  own  salaries,  might 
just  conceivably  be  incompetent  to 
govern  the  United  States.  But  that  is 
sort  of  an  aside,  because  we  are  not 
dealing  with  that  right  now. 

The  only  reason  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee decided  to  go  with  the  approach  in 
House  Resolution  251  was  what  actual- 
ly happened. 

First,  that  serious  mistake  with 
regard  to  official  expenses  and  the 
way  it  would  be  treated  on  income 
taxes. 

Second,  a  performance  by  the  other 
body  that  I  cannot  talk  about. 

I  believe  in  comity,  so  I  really  cannot 
say  anything  about  what  they  did. 
except  that  they  did  it.  They  took  all 
of  the  limitations  off  the  earning  of 
outside  income.  I  am  not  going  to  go 
into  the  past  of  that,  how  they  played 
games  with  that;  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  House  is  left  in  a  to- 
tally inequitable  position  with  regard 
to  this  particular  issue. 

The  Senate  has  no  limit  on  outside 
earned  income  and  the  House  has  15 
percent;  so  although  I  did  not  like  it 
particularly,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  something  had  to  be  done  about 
that. 

The  other  issue  that  is  involved 
here,  which  Members  should  know 
about,  is  that  the  Senate  has  much 
tighter  conflict  of  interest  rules  than 
does  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  is  much  more  opportunity  for 
abuse  in  the  earning  of  outside  income 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  than 
there  is  in  the  Senate  through  a  com- 
bination of  the  rules  and  the  statutes. 

So  what  we  have  here,  this  increase 
in  outside  earned  income  from  15  to  40 
percent,  this  increase  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000  in  the  amount  that  can  be 
earned  for  any  speaking  engagement, 
article,  or  any  one  activity,  are  just  a 
compromise  in  an  enormously  difficult 
situation. 

Why  do  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
compromise  now  rather  than  facing 
the  issue  as  we  should  now?  Because  I 
did  not  think  it  was  possible.  I  did  not 
think  it  was  possible  for  Members  to 
seriously  consider  the  matter  in  this 
highly  charged  political  atmosphere.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  things 
more  partisan  than  they  are  right 
now,  uglier  than  they  are  right  now. 
and  they  are  going  to  get  worse.  It  is 
the  worst  possible  time  for  us  to  deal 
with  this  subject  on  an  objective  and 
purely  bipartisan  basis.  It  is  terribly 
complicated. 

I  am  not  even  sure  I  managed  to 
make  it  clear  in  what  I  have  said.  I 
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but  this  is  a  compromise  in 
awkward  situation  that  is 
one  key  fact.  We  do  raise  the 
15  to  40  percent  of  salary 
out4ide  earned  income  and  we  do 
aunount  that  may  be  accept- 
fee    for   such    performance, 
it   may  be.   from  $1,000  to 
I  lut  we  also  sunset  the  increase 
on  outside  earned  income, 
ipplies  to  calendar  years  1981. 
1983.  It  does  not  make  it 
for  a  Member  to  have  made  a 
n  January  and  then  draw  an 
thjousand  dollars  in  November  of 
if  it  passes.  It  does  not  do 
it  does  increase  for  the  whole 
calendar  year  and  thereafter 
amount  of  a  single  honorarium, 
approach  of  a  temporary  increase 
earned  income  is  done  only 
having  to  deal  with  the  broad- 
this  year  and  next  year  and  to 
absolutely    mandatory    that 
deals  with  it,  whoever  has  the 
i  bility  of  running  the  Congress 
faces  up  to  the  whole  issue. 
:HAIRMAN    (Mr.    Natcher). 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
expired. 
POLLING.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
mjjself  2  additional  minutes. 

that.  My  own  deep  convic- 

lat  the  matter  should  be  dealt 

a  straightforward  marmer  in 

compensation  and  not  with 

fringe  benefits  and  other  ac- 

do  not  abhor  them.  I  make 

for  pay.  I  guess  I  have  WTit- 

artifcles  for  pay.   I  do  not  think 

anything  criminal  about  that. 

it  is  terribly  important  that 

connected  with  one's  duties 

Cjongress  so  that  there  is  not  a 

of  interest,  but  this  a  compro- 

ime  and  it  is  a  compromise  in 
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I  yield 


urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman, 

minutes. 

Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  only 

to  feel  somewhat  uncomfort- 

publicly  discussing  one's  own 

However,  the  very  nature  of 

ions  as  Federal  legislators  dic- 

from  time  to  time  we  must 

n  this  Chamber  the  matter  of 

finances.    And    that    is 

must  do  in  considering  this 

today. 

know  the  facts  which  have 

resolution  necessary.  Since 

wlien  our  outside  earned  income 

went  into  effect.  Members 

have   received  only  one 

ving  adjustment;  and  we  have 

no  prospect  for  a  salary  in- 

at  least  the  beginning  of 

1983.  Yet,  the  inflation  rate 

are  seeking  to  combat  is  still 

,  affecting  us  and  our  fami- 

as  it  affects  all  Americans. 

bipartisan  effort  to  address  this 

without  going  to  the  Treas- 
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Committee  on  Rules  has  reported 
House  Resolution  251.  I  believe  this 
measure  is  the  best  meanb  available  to 
us  at  this  time  for  alleviating  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  compromise  reached  by 
many  Members  who  have  had  diver- 
gent views  on  the  extent  to  which 
Members  should  be  allowed  to  earn 
outside  income,  and  I  applaud  those 
who  have  worked  on  this  matter  for 
their  willingness  to  accommodate  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  the  issue.  In 
particular.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  this  House,  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Michel,  for  their  leadership  in  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  forefront,  and 
also  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  Mr.  Bolling,  for 
his  work  in  conducting  hearings  and 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  floor  for 
discussion. 

The  substance  of  this  rules  change 
has  been  previously  explained.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  we  are  breaking  no 
new  ground  in  adopting  this  resolution 
today.  The  proposal  merely  would 
adjust  the  figures  in  rule  47  in  two  in- 
stances. It  would  lift  the  percentage  of 
congressional  salary  which  any 
Member  may  earn  as  outside  income 
from  15  to  40  percent  for  3  calendar 
years.  1981,  1982.  and  1983.  Also,  it 
would  lift  the  maximum  which  may  be 
received  in  a  single  honorarium  from 
$1,000  to  $2,000.  Except  for  those  two 
modifications,  rule  47  would  remain 
the  same. 

Aside  from  the  simple  fact  that 
Members  of  this  House  need  some 
degree  of  financial  relief,  there  are 
other  compelling  reasons  which  make 
such  a  rules  change  justifiable  today. 
First  of  all,  when  this  rule  was  adopt- 
ed in  1977,  it  was  assumed  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  be  receiving 
regular  cost-of-living  adjustments  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  This  would  of 
course  have  had  the  effect  of  not  only 
increasing  our  take  home  pay  but  also 
raising  the  level  of  permissible  outside 
earned  income.  As  we  all  know,  for 
budgetary  and  other  reasons,  we  have 
not  collectively  felt  it  appropriate  or 
wise  to  provide  ourselves  with  these 
increases.  Second,  the  adoption  of 
House  Rule  47  was  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  other  body  would 
likewise  impose  upon  themselves  some 
restrictions  on  outside  earned  income. 
As  we  have  seen,  however,  the  pro- 
posed limitation  in  the  other  body  has 
been  first  postponed  and  now  appar- 
ently abandoned  entirely.  Further,  the 
lifting  of  any  statutory  ceiling  on  the 
receipt  of  honoraria  has  left  us  with 
an  even  more  unbalanced  situation  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  I 
feel  that  it  is  not  good  policy  to  permit 
the  present  degree  of  disparity  to 
remain  unaddressed. 

This  resolution  contains  a  sunset 
provision,  which  will  cause  the  change 
in  the  permissible  level  of  outside 
earned  income  to  revert  back  to   15 


percent  at  the  end  of  calendar  year 
1983.  I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of 
subjecting  provisions  to  periodic  termi- 
nation as  a  means  of  reassessment  of 
their  merits,  and  my  opinion  is  the 
same  on  this  matter.  Although  the 
rules  of  the  House  must  be  considered 
anew  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress, this  resolution  clearly  antici- 
pates that  the  House  will  try  this  in- 
creased limit  for  3  years  and  then  look 
at  how  the  system  has  worked  during 
that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
this  rules  change  and  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

D  1030 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  previous- 
ly I  think  have  tried  to  put  this  resolu- 
tion in  the  best  possible  light,  have 
done  about  as  good  a  job  as  one  could 
expect  them  to  do.  I  guess  my  question 
with  regard  to  the  resolution,  the 
reason  why  I  oppose  the  resolution,  is 
a  question  of  timing. 

We  are  specifically  going  to  the 
country  at  the  present  time  asking  the 
American  people  from  top  to  bottom 
to  make  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  getting 
our  economy  back  in  order.  We  have 
asked  considerable  sacrifices  of  people 
in  the  very  lowest  income  ranges  of 
this  country,  and  I  think  that  to  come 
before  us  today  with  this  kind  of  reso- 
lution can  be  perceived  in  a  very,  very 
wrong  way  across  this  Nation. 

I  remember  the  President  when  he 
spoke  on  television  a  few  weeks  ago 
said  that  a  question  that  had  been 
asked  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  is,  "If  not 
now,  when;  if  not  us,  who?"  Well,  Con- 
gress, in  responding  to  that  particular 
message  of  the  President,  has  not 
done  very  well  on  the  budget  issues. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  with  the  reso- 
lution that  comes  before  us  today. 
Congress  has  translated  those  ques- 
tions to  an  issue  of  compensation,  and 
we  now  run  the  risk,  in  my  opinion,  of 
being  seen  across  this  country  as  hyp- 
ocrites, people  asking  others  to  do 
what  we  ourselves  will  not  do,  namely, 
sacrifice. 

If  this  is  to  be  a  time  of  sacrifice  in 
the  country,  then  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a 
time  for  equally  shared  burdens,  and 
that  is  really  the  question  that  faces 
us  today. 

You  know,  you  might  be  able  to 
make  a  case  in  terms  of  fairness  to 
ourselves;  in  a  strictly  selfish  vein,  you 
can  probably  justify  the  action  here. 
But  the  question  is  not  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  be  fair  to  ourselves; 
the  question  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  be  fair  to  the  country.  We 
ought  to  be  asking  ourselves  a  modifi- 
cation of  what  the  President  asked  of 
his  Cabinet.  It  seems  to  me  that  at 
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this  point,  considering  this  question, 
we  ought  to  be  asking  ourselves,  "Why 
us;  why  now?"  because  those  are 
tough  questions  when  you  are  talking 
about  potentially  raising  our  income 
level  by  $15,000  a  year. 

That  is  really  the  question  that  we 
face  here:  Whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  be  fair  to  the  country,  wheth- 
er or  not  burdens  are  going  to  be 
equally  shared  at  a  time  that  sacrifice 
is  being  demanded. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er this  issue  and  join  me  in  opposing 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man is  sincere,  but  since  there  are  ab- 
solutely no  tax  dollars  involved,  could 
you  explain  what  you  mean  by  levying 
a  burden  on  the  people  of  this  country 
if  we  allow  ourselves  to  go  out  and,  by 
our  own  industry,  moonlight  in  effect, 
what  possible  burden  we  are  laying  on 
anyone? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  the  issue  I  raised  is  one 
of  equally  shared  sacrifice.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  still  visualize  what  we 
are  doing  as  setting  aside  our  time  for 
purposes  of  raising  income  for  our- 
selves at  a  time  when  we  are  asking  ev- 
eryone else  to  make  sacrifices.  And 
that  is  specifically  the  issue  here. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  what  possible  nega- 
tive influence,  what  possible  burden, 
are  we  putting  on  anyone,  any  taxpay- 
er, to  say  that  on  our  own  time  we  can 
write  an  article,  make  a  speech,  or  go 
out  and  earn  additional  income  to  help 
us  increase  our  own  pay?  How  can  this 
possibly  put  a  burden  on  anyone  that 
you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  question. 

I  think,  first  of  all,  the  income  limi- 
tation never  applied  to  writing  arti- 
clcs 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  It  does.  You  are 
wrong. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  as  I  understood 
it,  and  I  may  be  wrong,  the  income 
limitations  have  not  been  on  published 
material. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Royalties  are 
exempt:  articles  are  included. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thought  that  was 
the  case.  But  in  terms  of  going  out  and 
making  speeches,  each  of  us  who  has 
done  some  of  that  knows  that  you  in- 
volve considerable  amounts  of  your 
time  in  order  to  do  that,  and  that  is 
time  that  I  think  the  American  people 
would  see  as  time  taken  off  of  the  job. 

I  really  question  whether  or  not  they 
will  not  see  this  as  our  attempt  to  find 

a  way  to  increase  our  income  at  a  time 

that  they  are  being  asked  to  make  sac- 
rifices themselves. 


Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  gener- 
ally I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  But  in  this  instance  I  do 
not  understand  his  reasoning. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  equity. 
What  other  segment  of  our  society  do 
we  limit  how  much  they  can  work,  on 
how  long  they  can  work,  how  much 
they  can  earn?  What  other  segment  of 
our  society  do  we  restrict  in  this  way? 
It  is  the  great  American  dream  that 
people  may  work  hard  and  contribute; 
that  they  have  the  opportunity  in  this 
country,  to  be  rewarded  for  their 
labors.  But  we  seem  somehow  to  want 
to  put  a  shackle  on  ourselves. 

I  was  in  Chicago  last  night.  I  did  not 
miss  a  vote.  I  left  there  at  5  a.m.  this 
morning  to  get  back  here  in  time  for 
first  business  today.  I  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  entirely. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton). 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
House  Rule  47  limits  outside  earned 
income  for  House  Members  to  15  per- 
cent of  their  congressional  salary,  and 
limits  the  amount  from  any  single 
honorarium  to  $1,000  per  speech,  ap- 
pearance, or  article. 

The  rule  was  added  in  1977,  along 
with  several  other  ethical  reforms, 
when  we  significantly  tightened  up 
the  generally  ineffective  codes  of  con- 
duct and  financial  disclosure  rules 
adopted  in  1968.  The  tightening  up  of 
congressional  ethics  followed  a  storm 
of  public  outcry  in  1976  over  congres- 
sional misconduct  and  scandals,  such 
as  the  South  Korean  influence  buying 
and  the  Wayne  Hays  affair.  The  re- 
forms were  the  product  of  extensive 
work  by  the  Obey  Commission  and 
three  House  committees,  and  the  out- 
side earned  income  limitation  was  ac- 
cepted by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  344 
to  79.  House  Resolution  251  would  sig- 
nificantly liberalize  House  Rule  47  by 
raising  through  1983  the  limit  on  out- 
side earnings  from  15  to  40  percent  of 
the  congressional  salary.  I  oppose  this 
change. 

1.  STRICT  LIMITATIONS  WERE  ADOPTED  FOR 
THREE  MAIN  REASONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  adopted  the  out- 
side earned  income  limitation  for 
three  very  good  reasons: 

First,  it  minimizes  the  possibilities 
for  conflicts  of  interest.  Certainly  the 
integrity  of  the  legislative  process  is 
called  into  question  when,  for  exam- 
ple, a  committee  chairman  accepts 
thousands  of  dollars  from  groups  with 
special  interest  in  legislation  before 
his  committee,  or  when  a  Member 
makes  his  services  available  for  large 
legal  of  professional  fees. 

Second,  it  avoids  time  being  taken 
away  from  congressional  work.  Being  a 
Representative  should  be  a  full-time 


job.  But  that  certainly  was  called  into 
question  when  Members  spent  sub- 
stantial time  earning  several  times 
their  congressional  salary  in  outside 
work,  as  happened  before  House  Rule 
47  went  into  effect. 

Third,  it  avoids  the  appearance  of 
cashing  in  on  the  congressional  posi- 
tion. Receiving  thousands  of  dollars  in 
overpaid  honoraria,  in  consulting  fees 
for  little  work  done,  in  salaries  for 
adding  one's  name  to  a  law  firm— all 
strike  the  American  citizen  as  someone 
trying  to  exploit  his  current  status  for 
financial  gain. 

On  the  basis  of  these  arguments,  we 
adopted  the  outside  earned  income 
limitations  by  a  more  than  4-to-l 
margin.  These  reasons  also,  by  the 
way,  explain  why  we  did  not  apply  the 
rule  also  to  unearned  income.  Two  of 
these  problems  generally  do  not  arise 
in  typical  cases  of  investment  income: 
When  a  Member  is  simply  receiving 
money  from  previous  investments  no 
exploitation  of  congressional  stature  is 
involved,  nor  is  significant  time  taken 
away  from  congressional  duties.  So  we 
applied  the  rule  only  to  earned  income 
where  there  is  much  more  possibility 
for  abuse. 

2.  public  disclosure  is  NOT  ENOnCH 

We  passed  these  rules  to  specifically 
limit  certain  outside  earnings  because 
we  felt  that  mere  public  disclosure  of 
the  actions  would  not  suffice.  It  will 
not  do  to  tell  a  voter  that  if  he  thinks 
that  a  Congressman  is  engaged  in  im- 
proper outside  earning  activities,  he 
should  vote  him  out  of  office.  In  434 
of  435  possible  cases,  the  voter  simply 
cannot  do  that. 

Each  American  is  affected  by  the  ac- 
tions of  all  Members  of  Congress,  yet 
he  can  vote  disapproval  of  only  his 
own  Representative's  actions.  It  is 
little  consolation  to  him  to  have  only 
public  disclosure  that,  for  example,  an 
influential  committee  chairman  has 
accepted  $25,000  in  honoraria  from 
groups  with  special  interest  in  legisla- 
tion before  his  committee. 

We  need  to  assure  each  American 
that  there  are  at  least  some  minimal 
sorts  of  safeguards  on  the  books  trying 
to  insure  that  each  committee  chair- 
man, each  influential  party  leader, 
each  Member  of  Congress  making  im- 
portant decisions  that  affect  him 
dearly,  is  not  engaged  in  such  abuses. 

3.  BASIC  REASONS  FOR  LIMITATIONS  HAVE  NOT 
CHANGED 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  would  main- 
tain that  this  one  rule  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  all  congressional  ethics,  the 
panacea  for  all  congressional  miscon- 
duct and  impropriety. 

However,  it  is  a  significant  and 
meaningful  provision.  As  Speaker 
O'NEILL  said  during  the  1977  floor 
debate,  this  limitation  is  'the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  entire  package."  More- 
over, the  outside  earnings  limitations 
have  been  thought  important  enough 
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a.  )plied  to  high-level  officials  of 
ex<cutive  and  judicial   branches. 
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insure  that  Members  of  Con- 
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the  American  public,  rather 
their  own  personal  gain  or  for 
of  high-paying  special  inter- 
s(ibmit  that  whatever  we  can  do 
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believe  that  in  the  past  4 

has    been    a   significant 

in   the   number   of   Members 

be  affected  by  House  Rule 

Estiiiates  were  that  roughly  one 

in   six   exceeded   the   limits 

tjhey  went  into  effect,  and  a 

liroportion  of  Members  is  ap- 

our     current     15-percent 

as  now,  this  rule  affects 

il^  only  a  handful  of  Members 

Congi  ess. 

not  believe  that  in  the  past  4 

\  he      American      public      has 

its  thinking  to  now  believe 

Members  have  less  need  of 

•eform    than    before.    If   any- 

would  imagine  that  incidents 

misconduct,  from  Abscam  to  payroll 

would  make  the  American 

tjiink    that    there    should    be 

restrictions  on  congressional 


4.  THE  LIMITATIONS  ARE  AN  ETHICAL,  NOT  A 
FINANCIAL  BIATTER 

Cpairman,    one   major   change 
past  4  years  that  proponents 
Resolution   251   point   to— 
I  hink  is  correct— is  the  change 
bjying  power  of  congressional 
Salaries  of  Members  have  not 
up  with  inflation.  Howev- 
is  a  totally  financial  matter 
should  be  addressed  by  reviewing 
of  pay  increases  for  Mem- 
not  an  ethical  matter  affect- 
ethical   codes.   What   House 
involves  is  an  ethical  standard, 
ethical  reasons  for  its  adop- 
ust  as  valid  today  as  when  it 
adopted,  if  not  stronger.  Con- 
pay  problems  should  be  re- 


solved by  altering  congressional  pay 
practices— as  apparently  they  have  by 
provisions  in  the  recently  passed  con- 
tinuing resolution.  They  should  not  be 
resolved  by  overturning  ethical  re- 
forms. 

5.  HOUSE  SHODU)  NOT  BACKTRACK  ON  ETHICAL 
REFORM 

Despite  the  mixed  record  of  conduct 
by  individual  House  Members  in 
recent  years,  by  almost  any  standard 
the  House  as  an  institution  has  made 
significant  progress  in  its  handling  of 
congressional  ethics.  We  have  enacted 
tough  new  codes  of  conduct,  set  up  a 
permanent  ethics  committee,  punished 
far  more  Members  for  misconduct 
than  ever  before,  and  have  given  out 
tougher  and  more  meaningful  sanc- 
tions by  overwhelming  margins.  It  is 
not  an  overstatement  to  say  that  the 
past  10  to  15  years  have  marked  the 
most  significant  period  of  institutional 
reform  in  the  entire  history  of  House 
ethics. 

Given  our  impressive  record  of  im- 
provement, I  would  not  like  to  see  us 
take  this  first  major  step  backtracking 
on  ethical  reform.  In  the  past,  the 
clear  overall  direction  of  our  revisions 
in  the  House  standards  of  official  con- 
duct has  been  one  of  toughening  them 
up.  But  House  Resolution  251,  which 
almost  triples  the  amount  allowable 
outside  earned  income,  would  repre- 
sent the  largest  step  backward  that 
the  House  has  ever  taken  to  overturn 
one  of  its  previously  enacted  ethical 
reforms.  All  Members  voting  for  it 
should  be  aware  of  the  unprecedented 
nature  of  their  actions. 

6.  HOUSE  SHOULD  NOT  SHOW  EXCESSIVE 
CONCERN  FOR  MEMBERS'  PERSONAL  INCOME 

Most  of  our  tough  new  ethical  re- 
forms enacted  in  recent  years  have 
been  generally  accepted  by  most  Mem- 
bers. But  House  Rule  47  has  cut  into 
Members'  personal  income  the  most, 
and  it  is  the  one  that  has  been  fought 
the  hardest:  Members  tried  in  1978  to 
repeal  it  in  the  House  even  before  it 
went  into  effect;  Members  have  chal- 
lenged it  in  the  courts;  many  Members 
have  openly  stated  that  they  would 
try  to  find  various  ways  to  skirt  its 
provisions;  on  the  Senate  side.  Mem- 
bers first  voted  to  postpone  the  15-per- 
cent limitation  and  then  recently  re- 
pealed the  only  remaining  annual 
earned  income  limitation;  and  today 
House  Members  are  trying  to  change 
the  rules  midsession,  after  having 
been  elected  to  Congress  last  fall  with 
the  clear  understanding  that  there 
was  to  be  a  15-percent  limitation  on 
outside  earnings  or  honoraria.  Such 
actions  make  many  Americans  think 
that  the  feeling  on  Capitol  Hill  is  that 
ethical  reform  is  fine,  as  long  as  it 
does  not  hurt  Members'  pocketbooks. 
Moreover,  we  have  recently  cut  back 
various  Federal  services  and  benefits 
for  the  average  citizen  to  unprecedent- 
ed degrees.  Nevertheless,  House  Reso- 
lution 251  represents  yet  another  at- 


tempt to  provide  additional  financial 
benefits  for  Members.  At  a  time  of 
great  sacrifice  for  the  American 
people,  we  should  not  tell  them  that 
the  only  sacrifice  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  willing  to  make  is  one  of  sac-  • 
rificing  ethical  reform  for  personal 
gain. 

CONCLUSION 

To  sum  up,  we  should  start  back- 
tracking from  our  strong  past  tradi- 
tion of  institutional  ethical  reform 
only  for  extremely  strong  and  convinc- 
ing reasons.  The  desire  of  a  small  per- 
centage of  Members  for  more  money  is 
not  one  of  them.  The  basic  ethical  rea- 
sons for  the  ethical  standards  em- 
bodied in  House  Rule  47  are  as  strong 
as  ever.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  House  Resolution  251. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  really  made  a 
very  thoughtful  statement,  but  I  have 
several  questions  that  I  would  like  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  to  respond  to, 
and  I  will  have  to  put  them  in  detail, 
unfortunately. 

Some  years  ago  a  special  interest 
group  came  in  to  see  me,  and  they  said 
that  they  wanted  to  contribute  to  my 
political  campaign.  I  asked  them  why. 
They  said  simply  because  they  wanted 
to  do  it. 

I  said,  "Don't  you  know  my  record 
has  been  one  of  consistently  voting 
against  you?" 

They  said,  "Yes." 

I  said,  'Do  you  think  in  any  way 
that  this  is  going  to  change  if  you 
make  a  contribution  to  my  political 
campaign?" 

They  said,  "No."  They  made  the 
contribution,  and  I  guess  my  record 
will  show  that  I  voted  specifically 
against  what  this  special  interest 
group  wants  in  its  legislative  program. 
Is  it  not  quite  possible  to  occur  in 
terms  of  honoraria  also? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Sure,  it  is  possible. 
There  is  not  any  doubt  that  it  is  possi- 
ble. And  my  guess  would  be  that  that 
is  the  norm  rather  than  the  exception. 

Nonetheless  a  question  is  raised  in 
the  minds  of  most  Americans,  I  think, 
when  a  prominent  Member  accepts 
very  large  honoraria,  for  example,  for 
a  bill  pending  before  his  committee. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  have 
gotten  the  gentleman's  response.  Let 
me  say  for  the  record  I  do  not  get  very 
large  honoraria. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  want  to  make 
very  clear  I  do  not  condemn  most 
Members  or  criticize  most  Members. 
Most  of  us  have  to  accept  political  con- 
tributions. Nor  am  I  opposed  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  some  honoraria,  but  I 
think  the  limit  on  it  is  advisable. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Let 
me  propound  a  second  question  to  the 
gentleman.  He  talked  about  the  length 
of  time  that  Members  would  be  away 
from  their  congressional  responsibil- 
ities. Suppose  a  Member  chose  to  take 
speaking  engagements  only  on  week- 
ends, Friday  night,  Saturday  night, 
and  Sunday  night,  as  some  Members 
do.  Would  that  in  any  way  encroach 
on  one's  congressional  responsibilities? 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  think  if  art  indi- 
vidual Member  makes  that  choice,  Mt 
is  a  very  conscientious  Member. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  And 
then  my  third  question:  This  House 
cut  a  billion  dollars  out  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  that  means  that  approxi- 
mately 1  million  young  people  will  not 
go  on  to  college  next  year.  For  some 
years,  I  have  been  giving  a  significant 
portion  of  my  honoraria  to  three  col- 
leges and  universities  in  my  district.  If 
indeed— if  indeed  the  rule  change  is 
approved,  I  will  continue  to  do  this, 
and  it  is  my  own  little  personal  way  of 
saying  to  those  students,  "look,  I  know 
you  need  help  and  this  is  not  much, 
but  I  am  going  to  help  as  much  as  I 
can." 

I  just  got  a  letter  from  one  college 
president  last  week  thanking  me  for 
four  $500  scholarships  given  to  four 
students.  I  could  not  do  it  out  of  my 
own  pocket.  I  do  it  out  of  honoraria.  Is 
that  not  another  reason  why  we 
should  not  continue? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  simply  commend 
him  because  of  the  way  he  has  han- 
dled his  honoraria,  but  that  does  not 
necessarily  mean  every  Member  of 
this  institution  handles  it  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  House  Res- 
olution 251,  which  would  raise  the 
limit  on  outside  earned  income  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  15  to  40  percent,  and  the 
limit  on  a  single  honorarium  from 
$1,000  to  $2,000. 

First  of  all,  the  point  should  be 
made  that  being  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  a  full-time  job.  That  is  what 
the  people  elect  us  to  do,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  we  will  be 
devoting  our  full  energies  and  abilities 
to  the  Nation's  business.  There  really 
should  not  be  any  time  for  "moon- 
lighting" if  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
doing  his  job. 

And  then,  too,  moonlighting  might 
open  Members  to  the  charge  of  "con- 
flict of  interest,"  and  raises  questions 
in  people's  minds  about  just  whose  in- 


terests are  being  served  in  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

Now,  with  regard  to  honoraria,  we 
all  as  Members  of  Congress  receive  in- 
vitations to  speak,  and  often  an  hono- 
rarium will  be  offered,  it  is  my  prac- 
tice to  refuse  these  honoraria.  Public 
speaking  is  part  of  our  job  as  Con- 
gressmen. It  "comes  with  the  terri- 
tory," and  there  is  really  no  reason 
why  we  should  be  making  extra  money 
for  public  speaking. 

The  points  I  have  made  thus  far 
would  be  valid  at  any  time,  in  any 
Congress.  But  in  this  particular  Con- 
gress there  is  something  else  to  consid- 
er. This  is  the  Congress  that  is  making 
deep,  major  cuts  in  Federal  spending. 
These  cuts  are  necessary— there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  The  Federal  debt 
now  exceeds  $1  trillion,  our  economy  is 
in  serious  trouble,  and  the  cuts  simply 
must  be  made.  We  have  told  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  we  are  all  in  this  to- 
gether, that  we  must  all  be  prepared 
to  feel  the  pinch. 

Yet  let  us  look  at  what  this  Congress 
has  done  for  itself  thus  far.  Earlier  in 
the  year  the  travel  and  expense  allow- 
ance was  increased  for  Members  of  the 
House.  Then  there  was  a  liberalization 
of  the  tax  deductions  Members  of 
Congress  may  claim  for  away-from- 
home  expenses.  At  the  same  time, 
future  congressional  salaries  after 
1982  were  indexed  for  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments. 

Some  of  us  tried  to  fight  each  one  of 
these  benefits,  but  without  success. 
Congress  seems  to  have  discovered  a 
new  way  of  getting  benefits  for  itself: 
Slip  them  into  a  continuing  appropria- 
tions resolution  a  short  while  before 
the  start  of  a  new  fiscal  year.  That  is 
guaranteed  to  stymie  the  opposition. 

As  if  all  these  benefits  were  not 
enough,  now  comes  this  bill  to  in- 
crease the  allowable  outside  earned 
income  and  honoraria  for  Members.  At 
this  rate,  this  Congress  is  going  to  go 
down  in  history  as  the  Congress  that 
called  on  the  American  people  to  sacri- 
fice while  meanwhile  Members  were 
busily  feathering  their  own  nests.  Is 
that  really  the  message  we  want  to 
send  back  to  our  constituents?  We 
have  enough  to  do  in  dealing  with  the 
Nation's  economic  problems  without 
devoting  our  time  and  energies  to  de- 
vising more  benefits  for  ourselves. 
This  resolution  should  be  defeated. 
And  then  let  us  get  on  with  the  Na- 
tion's business. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Paul). 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Mississippi  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
House  Resolution  251. 

Many  individuals  in  the  Congress 
have  expressed  somewhat  of  a  surprise 
that  I  would  support  this  resolution, 
and  I  would  like  to  explain  my  posi- 
tion. I  have  been  known  to  be  a  strong 


advocate  of  ethical  reform  in  Con- 
gress. For  instance,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  that  would  limit  our  terms 
here.  I  would  like  to  see  limitation  of 
congressional  terms. 

As  far  as  the  pay  raise  goes.  I  have 
been  a  strong  opponent  of  the  pay 
raise.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  deserve 
a  pay  raise  when  the  country  is  suffer- 
ing from  the  policies  that  we  impose 
on  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  advo- 
cated that  we  take  a  pay  cut  at  the 
rate  of  inflation  in  order  to  teach  our- 
selves what  inflation  is  all  about. 

I  have  also  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
a  limitation  of  junketing,  like  elimi- 
nating about  99  percent  of  all  trips 
overseas,  since  I  see  that  they  provide 
no  benefit  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

Before  I  came  to  Congress  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  many  Con- 
gressmen did  not  work  diligently  here. 
Since  being  here,  I  am  convinced  that 
essentially  all  Members  are  hardwork- 
ing and  very  diligent.  They  do  not  ne- 
glect their  duties,  and  they  make  most 
of  their  votes.  My  great  concern  is  not 
the  diligence  that  is  put  forth  here  in 
the  House.  The  effort  that  we  put 
forth  here,  I  feel  often  is  misdirected. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  we  spent  less 
time  here  in  Washington  the  people 
would  be  better  off.  It  would  be  a  ben- 
efit to  the  country  if  we  spent  half  our 
time  at  home  working  someplace  else 
rather  than  working  here  so  diligently, 
spending  more  money,  and  making  the 
inflationary  problem  so  much  worse. 

The  most  important  reason  I  believe 
that  we  should  support  this  resolution, 
that  we  should  allow  outside  income, 
is  that  the  prohibition  is  so  symbolic 
of  the  professional  politician.  As  we 
come  here  and  as  our  time  is  con- 
sumed and  monopolized  100  percent,  it 
becomes  that  one  is  an  absolute  slave 
to  the  political  system,  and  therefore, 
one  is  no  longer  a  citizen.  The  inten- 
tions of  the  Founding  Fathers  were 
that  we  would  come  as  citizens,  serve  a 
part  of  the  time  of  the  year,  receive  a 
token  payment,  and  go  home  and  earn 
a  living  the  rest  of  the  year.  That  has 
changed,  and  I  think  it  is  symbolic 
now  of  the  age,  that  we  now  are  to  re- 
ceive all  of  our  income  from  the  ef- 
forts that  we  make  here  in  the  House. 

The  conflict  of  interest  argument,  I 
think  that  has  some  weight,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  enough  of  an  argument 
to  oppose  this  resolution.  There  is,  of 
course,  conflict  of  interest  whether  we 
are  receiving  sums  in  our  campaigns  or 
whatever.  The  important  thing  to  me 
is  that  this  argimient  is  symbolic  of 
the  type  of  system  that  we  live  under. 
Everything  that  we  do  here  proves  to 
be  so  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  some 
group,  or  so  helpful  to  another  group. 
It  is  a  demonstration  of  what  great 
size  the  Government  has  achieved. 
That  is  where  the  problem  is.  We 
cannot  eliminate  the  conflict  by  put- 
ting rules  on  ourselves.  We  must  elimi- 
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nate  tht  temptation  for  the  conflict  by 
reducinf  the  amount  of  power  and  au- 
thority hat  the  Government  has  over 
the  ecoi  omic  lives  of  so  many  groups. 

I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  very  unfair 
to  thos«  individuals  who  would  have 
only  earned  income;  just  unearned 
income,  those  who  have  passive 
income  ind  can  make  $1  million,  and 
they  ar;  not  restricted  in  any  way. 
Why  is  it  that  a  man  goes  out  and 
works  f(ir  a  day  on  his  weekend  and 
earns  so  Tie  money  and  this  practice  is 
restrictei?  That  does  not  make  any 
sense  at  all,  so  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  resolution  and  believe  that 
those  individuals  who  would  like  to  see 
corisistei  it  ethical  reform  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  still  support 
this  resc  lution  with  a  clear  conscience. 

Mr.  N  ICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gent  leman  yield? 

Mr.  PilUL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  IIICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ju  St  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  forthright  statement. 
Members  of  this  House  should  know 
that  the  genileman  came  to  this  body 
as  a  disi  inguished  physician,  a  doctor 
in  his  o\  'r\  right.  He  came  to  this  body 
feeling  strongly  that  he  could  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  delibera- 
tions ar  d  the  points  the  gentleman 
has  mace  with  regard  to  citizen  input 
are  very  appropriate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlem  in  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Te  cas. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  While  the  two  of  us 
might  differ  on  whether  or  not  it  is 
appropr  ate  to  limit  the  terms  of  a 
Member  of  Congress,  the  point  the 
gentlem;  in  made  about  the  importance 
of  citizen  input  into  this  body  is  im- 
portant. I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  ny  foraging  around  the  coun- 
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businessmen,  they  prefer  to 
to  their  family  businesses  and 
to  participate  in  the  decision- 
process  rather  than  be  forced 
to  incorporate.  And  that  is  what  we 
are  forqing  some  to  do  in  order  to 
this  body.  The  discrimination 
so-called  earned  income  and 
unearned  income  is  ridiculous. 

The  n  lies  are  such  that  we  can  have 
$1  doUa!  s  of  dividends  and  still  be  con- 
tionorable  and  ethical,  but  if 
a  dollar  over  $9,700  we  are  un- 
When  explaining  these  re- 
and  restrictions  under  which 
to  serve,  I  have  had  any 
of  good  prospective  candidates 
simply  throw  up  their  hands  and  say, 
"I  canndt  afford  to  do  it.  I  would  love 
to,  but  under  the  conditions  you  have 
described,  I  just  cannot  do  it." 

By  in(  Teasing  the  amount  that  can 
be  eam«  d  from  15  to  40  percent  of  our 


salary  base  is  a  concession  to  meet 
part  of  the  problem. 

However,  there  are  Members  here 
who  would  argue  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  need  for  limitations  of  any 
kind.  To  go  that  far  here  and  now 
would  be  impractical  for  the  moment. 
That  is  why  I  applaud  the  chairman 
for  his  spirit  of  compromise,  for  what 
he  has  done  to  bring  to  the  floor  this 
resolution  to  help  us  solve  this  vexing 
and  controversial  matter. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  contribution  he  has 
made  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  PAUL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments,  and  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  compliments.  I  think  it  is 
so  important  that  we  distinguish  the 
two  things,  the  conflict  of  interest  and 
the  size  of  Government.  We  would  not 
have  that  problem  if  Government 
were  reduced  to  the  proper  size,  and 
that  if  we  as  Members  of  the  House 
were  citizen  politicians  and  plan  to 
return  to  live  under  these  laws  we 
have  placed  on  the  people,  the  whole 
country  would  be  better  for  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  5  years 
ago  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  and  I 
were  given  a  very  nasty  job  by  this 
House.  I  was  charged  with  responsibil- 
ity as  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Administrative  Review  to  produce  a 
new  ethics  code  for  the  House,  and  I 
appointed  Mr.  Hauilton  as  chairman 
of  the  task  force  dealing  with  financial 
ethics.  Neither  one  of  us  enjoyed  that 
job.  I  have  probably  regretted  that  job 
more  than  any  other  I  have  ever  done, 
not  because  I  thought  what  we  did  was 
wrong— I  do  not— but  because  of  what 
it  has  done  to  the  personal  relation- 
ships that  I  have  had  with  a  number 
of  people  in  this  institution.  I  think,  at 
least  in  the  minds  of  some  people  in 
this  institution,  those  scars  remain 
until  this  day. 

I  am  a  realist.  I  know  what  is  prob- 
ably going  to  happen  here  today,  but  I 
want  to  repeat  why  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  impose  a  rather  stringent  limit 
on  outside  earned  income  5  years  ago. 

I  frankly  do  not  care  how  many 
Members  spend  full  time  on  their  con- 
gressional duties.  In  fact,  I  can  think 
of  a  lot  of  Members  of  the  House 
about  whom  I  would  feel  a  whole  lot 
better  if  they  spent  a  whole  lot  less 
time  here. 

But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  at  stake 
the  question  of  whether  we  are  going 
to  be  public  servants  or  private  serv- 
ants. The  question  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  constituencies  or  clients, 
and  I  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
when  they  approach  $24,000,  $25,000  a 
year  in  outside  speaking  fees  which 
Members  of  Congress  are  allowed  to 
take,  we  cross  a  line  we  should  not 
cross.  And  do  not  kid  ourselves,  we 
would  not  be  speaking  if  we  did  not 


have  that  title  of  "Congressman." 
Most  people  who  ask  us  to  speak  are 
not  interested  in  our  intellectual  ca- 
pacity. They  are  interested  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  that  title  of  Congress- 
man on  our  names,  and  they  want  to 
hear  what  we  have  to  say  because  of 
that  title,  not  because  of  the  brilliance 
of  our  intellects. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  think 
this  is  a  major  step  backward  in  pro- 
tecting the  integrity  of  this  institu- 
tion. I  also  think  it  is  going  to  leave  us 
vulnerable  in  the  future  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  ridiculous  regula- 
tions which  will  seem  justified  because 
of  the  great  amounts  of  outside 
income  for  which  some  of  us  will  be  el- 
igible. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  All  this  is  is 
a  back  door  pay  raise  for  a  selected 
number  of  Members  of  Congress. 
There  are  about  60  people  in  this 
House  who  have  approached  the  maxi- 
mum in  outside  earned  limitation. 
They  legitimately  resent  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  cost  of  living  in  terms  of  their 
own  pay,  and  because  this  institution 
has  not  had  the  courage  to  deal 
through  the  front  door  with  the  issue 
of  the  appropriate  level  of  congres- 
sional pay,  it  is  looking  like  a  bunch  of 
nirmies  in  the  way  it  is  trying  to  go 
through  the  back  door  in  order  to  pro- 
vide selective  increases  in  pay. 

D  1100 

It  has  happened  on  the  expense 
change  which  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  mentioned  just 
a  minute  ago,  and  it  is  also  going  to  do 
it  here  today  on  this. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  country 
would  be  a  whole  lot  better  off  if  every 
Member  of  Congress  were  entitled  to  a 
salary  of  $80,000  or  $90,000  a  year  and 
if  there  were  a  flat  prohibition  on  out- 
side earned  income,  because  then  it 
would  be  clear  that  Members  have  no 
financial  conflicts  of  interest  in  terms 
of  the  use  of  their  official  time.  It 
would  be  clear  that  they  would  be  fo- 
cused only  on  their  public  responsibil- 
ities. 

Do  we  really  want  to  create  a  condi- 
tion in  which,  if  you  serve  on  a  tax- 
writing  committee,  for  instance,  or  if 
you  control  health  care  legislation, 
you  are  going  to  have  a  number  of 
members  of  your  committee  who  will 
be  collecting  $20,000  and  $25,000  a 
year  from  groups  which  have  a  very 
direct  interest  in  the  subject  matter 
that  you  are  dealing  with  on  your 
committee?  I  do  not  think  you  do.  But 
you  are  going  to  get  it  if  you  pass  this 
resolution,  and  if  you  do  pass  this  res- 
olution, then  you  will  have  pressure  to 
adopt  what  is  Juiown  as  recommenda- 
tion No.  4  from  Common  Cause. 

Common  Cause  recommended  to  the 
Rules  Committee  that— 
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No  Member  shall  accept  any  outside 
earned  income  from  or  serve  as  an  officer  or 
member  of  a  board  of  any  publicly  held  or 
publicly  regulated  corporation  or  business 
entity  if  the  Member  serves  on  a  House 
committee  which  has  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  any  agency  of  the  government  charged 
with  regulating  the  activities  of  that  corpo- 
ration. 

That  would  in  effect  mean  that  the 
only  things  Members  could  speak 
about  would  be  things  they  know  the 
least  about.  That  does  not  make  any 
sense  either,  but  if  we  do  this  today, 
we  are  going  to  make  it  easier,  when 
the  climate  changes,  to  adopt  these 
kinds  of  regulations. 

I  do  not  say  there  should  be  no  out- 
side income.  What  I  do  say  is  that  we 
ought  to  keep  it  within  reasonable  and 
limited  bounds,  and  this  language  cer- 
tainly does  not  do  that. 

I  say  this  to  the  Members:  If  you 
want  to  deal  with  the  question  of  con- 
gressional pay,  do  it  through  the  front 
door,  not  through  the  back  door.  And 
if  you  are  going  to  do  it  through  the 
back  door,  at  least  adopt  the  limita- 
tions that  the  Senate  applies  to  its 
own  Members  on  the  income  which 
you  can  receive  from  practicing  law, 
for  instance,  or  from  other  profes- 
sions. 

I  know  more  about  the  personal  fi- 
nances of  this  institution  than  any 
other  Member,  because  virtually  every 
Member,  when  we  adopted  that  code  5 
years  ago,  came  to  me  and  explained 
to  me  his  personal  problems.  I  know 
what  is  bugging  a  lot  of  Members,  but 
I  want  to  tell  you  some  things  you 
may  not  know. 

I  remember  one  Member,  a  lawyer, 
who  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "Obey, 
you  don't  understand."  He  said,  "I 
don't  spend  any  time  practicing  law.  It 
is  just  that  as  my  seniority  rises,  the 
lobby  groups  put  more  of  their  busi- 
ness in  my  law  firm,  and  I  just  get  a 
piece  of  the  action." 

Now,  is  that  really  what  you  want  to 
see  again?  If  you  care  about  this  insti- 
tution, as  I  do  and  as  I  know  you  all 
do,  do  not  adopt  this  regulation  with- 
out at  least  imposing  the  same  limits 
on  professional  conduct  and  on  money 
earned  from  a  profession  that  the 
Senate  has  adopted.  Let  us  at  least  do 
that  much  so  that  we  do  not  have 
people  trotting  around  here  3  years 
from  now  thinking  that  that  kind  of 
conduct  is  correct  and  so  that  we  do 
not  wind  up  in  5  years  with  more  of 
the  embarrassing  newspaper  headlines 
we  had  involving  two  or  three  of  our 
Members  4  and  5  years  ago,  before  this 
limitation  was  imposed. 

There  are  a  lot  of  problems  with  the 
present  limitation.  I  understand  the 
resentment  Members  have  at  not 
being  treated  identically  with  the 
Senate.  I  frankly  do  not  think  that 
there  is  a  Senator  around  who  gives  a 
speech  that  is  worth  $2,000.  There  are 
higher  values  that  ought  to  guide  us 
than  whether  or  not  we  are  tied  to  the 


Senate  in  identical  terms.  I  would 
make  this  point:  Some  Member  on  the 
minority  side— I  have  forgotten  who  it 
was— asked  the  question,  "Why  should 
we  be  treated  differently  than  any 
other  citizen?  Why  shouldn't  we  be 
able  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  on  our 
own  time?" 

The  answer  to  that  is  very  simple. 
We  are  a  very  special  group  of  people. 
We  are  435  people  elected  to  do  a  very 
special  job.  The  country  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  we  will  spend  virtually  full 
time  doing  that  job.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  we  will  protect 
this  institution,  not  only  from  con- 
flicts of  interest  but  from  the  appear- 
ance of  conflicts  of  interest  which  will 
certainly  be  generated  if  we  increase 
to  the  amount  being  discussed  here 
today  the  ability  of  Members  to  earn 
through  honoraria  and  other  devices 
large  amoiuits  of  additional  income. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Butler). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  have  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  to  yield  when 
he  had  the  floor  because  I  did  want  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks  and 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  him  for 
his  leadership  in  establishing  the  ethi- 
cal standards  of  this  House.  I  agree 
with  him  that  the  proposal  before  us 
today  would  be  a  step  backward. 

I  am  not  going  to  trespass  upon  the 
time  of  the  House  by  repeating  the  el- 
oquent arguments  that  the  gentleman 
presented,  but  I  carmot  in  good  con- 
science let  this  occur  today  without 
some  protest.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  Congressmen  do  not  pay 
themselves  enough  money,  and  until 
we  muster  the  courage  to  vote  our- 
selves an  increase  in  pay  responsive  to 
inflation,  we  ought  to  be  very  careful 
about  indulging  in  sneak  raises  of  the 
sort  we  accomplished  several  weeks 
ago  and  what  we  are  about  to  do 
today.  The  present  limitations  in  the 
law  are  reasonable.  The  reasons  which 
prevailed  when  we  adopted  them  in 
1977  by  a  vote  of  344  to  79  have  not 
changed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members 

to  reject  the  proposal  before  us  today. 

Mr.    BOLLING.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  much  time.  I  think  the  issue 
has  been  quite  clearly  stated.  I  par- 
ticularly think  that  the  statements  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hamilton)  clearly  point  out 
some  of  the  problems  with  the  passage 
of  this  resolution. 

I  should  say  that  it  was  pointed  out 
by  one  gentleman  that  unless  we  did 
this  he  would  not  be  able  to  give  the 
honoraria  he  received  to  his  favorite 
charity.  The  answer  to  that  is  very 
simple.  I  say,  "All  you  do  is  ask  your 


people  who  are  giving  you  the  hono- 
raria to  contribute  that  to  the  charity 
rather  than  contribute  it  to  the 
Member  of  Congress  who  gives  the 
speech." 

Surely  we  should  have  the  courage 
here  to  do  everything  we  do  out  in  the 
open.  As  has  been  clearly  stated,  times 
have  changed,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
people  who  have  said  times  have 
changed  are  correct.  Times  have 
changed,  but  I  think  it  is  a  full-time 
job  and  I  think  we  have  to  be  extreme- 
ly careful  in  this  organization  as  to 
the  influence  money  can  cause  within 
the  organization.  I  think  that  has 
been  clearly  pointed  out,  and  in  my 
opinion  we  should  do  these  things 
openly  and  above  board.  There  should 
be  recorded  votes,  and  I  particularly 
believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  do  any- 
thing to  change  our  salary  in  any  way, 
those  changes  should  not  take  effect 
immediately  but  should  only  take 
effect  during  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  present.  Mem- 
bers are  restricted  to  accepting  no 
more  than  15  percent  of  their  armual 
congressional  salary  as  outside  income. 
In  addition,  the  current  rule  limits  to 
$1,000  the  amount  that  a  Member  may 
accept  for  any  single  honorarium. 

House  Resolution  251  would  increase 
the  amoimt  of  outside  earned  income 
which  a  Member  may  receive  in  1981, 
1982,  and  1983  from  15  to  40  percent 
of  his  or  her  annual  congressional 
salary.  The  resolution  also  increases 
the  honorarium  limit  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000  per  speech. 

My  greatest  concern  about  this  reso- 
lution is  that  its  approval  would  cer- 
tainly broaden  the  opportunity  for 
special  interest  groups  to  influence 
Members  of  the  House  by  providing 
generous  honorariums  and  other  bene- 
fits to  the  Members  for  appearances 
before  these  groups.  Allowing  special 
interest  groups  to  provide  these  speak- 
ing fees  to  Members  of  the  House 
without  a  real  restriction  would  great- 
ly undermine  current  limitations  on 
the  amount  of  individual  and  corpo- 
rate campaign  contributions  which  are 
intended  to  lessen  the  likelihood  that 
Members  will  be  unduly  influenced  by 
outside  groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one  of  the  most 
vocal  advocates  of  the  current  limita- 
tion when  it  was  adopted  by  the  House 
in  1977,  on  a  vote  of  344  to  79.  As  my 
colleagues  will  recall,  the  current  limi- 
tation was  adopted  in  response  to  rev- 
elations that  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress had  improperly  used  public 
funds  and  accepted  large  amounts  of 
money  from  private  sources. 

If  we  are  going  to  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Congress,  it  is  essential 
that  we  limit  the  opportunity  for 
Members  to  benefit  from  outside 
income.  An  effective  limitation  is  nec- 
essary not  only  to  remove  the  real  op- 
portunity for  Members  to  be  unduly 
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influenci  d  by  outside  groups,  but  also 
to  reduc;  the  perception  on  the  part 
of  the  public  that  such  an  opportunity 
for  abus(  (  does  exist. 

Mr.  Cl|airman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppost  the  resolution. 

Mr.  L(>TT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Dickinson). 

Mr.  D  CKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
fortunately we  have  already  seen  an 
indication  of  what  is  happening  here 
because  the  press  has  automatically 
labeled  'ifhat  we  are  attempting  to  do 
as  a  salary  increase.  The  proposal 
under  cc  nsideration  has  nothing  to  do 
with  salaries,  but  the  media  will  at- 
tempt to  make  it  look  a  certain  way 
just  to  tiimish  the  image  o*^  the  House. 

This  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  a  siilary  increase;  it  has  absolute- 
ly nothing  to  do  with  $1  of  taxpayers" 
money.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  a 
Member  can  go  out  on  his  own  and 
moonlig  it,  so  to  speak,  if  he  so  desires, 
and  eari  income  to  supplement  his 
salary. 

My  wife  works.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  Members'  wives  work  to  supple- 
ment their  incomes  because  they  feel 
compelhd  to  do  so.  It  is  surprising 
how  mai  ly  new  Members  move  to  town 
and  fine  they  cannot  buy  a  house  be- 
cause the  prices  of  houses  in  Washing- 
ton are  so  inflated  that  a  $60,000 
house  ir  my  State  would  cost  $120,000 
to  $150.(00  here. 

One  t  ling  that  has  not  been  men- 
tioned so  far  today  is  the  unearned 
income.  Let  us  consider  this,  if  you 
will.  If  3  ou  have  a  stock  portfolio  and 
you  just  collect  dividends,  you  can  col- 
lect $1  laillion  and  that  is  OK.  If  you 
write  a  book,  if  you  sit  in  your  own 
office  ar  d  use  clerical  help  and  write  a 
book,  the  royalties  are  not  covered, 
but  if  jou  write  a  magazine  article, 
that  is  covered.  We  have  the  most  in- 
equitable situation  existing  today  that 
I  can  iiiagine.  and  we  are  trying  to 
correct  i  t  with  this  proposal  today. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  a  person 
who  haj  an  interest  in  a  family  busi- 
ness—perhaps he  practiced  law  or  has 
an  inteiest  in  a  business  or  owns  an 
abstract  title  business,  perhaps  he  is  a 
dentist  or  a  doctor— can  maintain 
some  prictice  back  home  and  not  give 
it  up  ir-evocably  so  that  if  he  is  de- 
feated G  r  retires,  he  has  nothing  to  go 
back  to.  This  applies  to  a  person  also 
who  has  a  family  business. 

It  was  mentioned  that  nobody  could 
speak  here  unless  he  were  a  Member 
of  ConjTess.  Well,  we  all  remember 
our  goo(  I  friend,  Tennyson  Guyer,  who 
died  recently  during  this  session  of 
Congres  3.  He  was  a  professional  speak- 
er. Tha;  is  what  he  did  for  a  living 
before  lie  came  to  the  Congress.  This 
cap  was  put  on  him  and  he  could  not 
practice  his  profession  again. 

So  wl  at  we  are  saying  is  that  if  a 
person  i  3  so  motivated  and  he  wants  to 
go  out  und  supplement  his  income  by 


writing  articles  or  by  maintaining  his 
position  in  a  family  business,  he 
should  be  on  the  same  level  as  any 
other  citizen. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bol- 
LiNG),  alluded  to  the  fact— and  he  is 
correct— that  there  was  an  income  tax 
limitation  with  a  deduction  of  $3,000. 
But  we  were  always  attacked  by  the 
press  which  said  that  we  gave  our- 
selves a  special  benefit  because  we  got 
a  $3,000  tax  exemption  on  our  pay.  So 
we  did  away  with  it.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  treated  differently;  we  want  to  be 
treated  the  same  as  any  other  citizen, 
but  whatever  we  do.  we  are  attacked 
and  it  is  a  no-win  situation. 

Let  me  say  that  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  if  we  have  the  ability  and  the  will 
and  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice, 
we  should  be  allowed  on  our  own  time 
to  go  out  and  earn  additional  income. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  In  the  last  3 
years  inflation  has  gone  up  over  30 
percent.  We  have  30  percent  less  pur- 
chasing power  than  we  did  since  our 
last  pay  raise. 

But  I  think  the  most  compelling  ar- 
gument is  on  the  inequality  of  the  two 
bodies.  We  should  not  compel  our- 
selves to  be  second-class  citizens  as 
compared  to  the  Senate.  They  have  no 
limitation.  They  removed  all  limita- 
tions, and  we  should  not  say  that  we 
should  not  be  treated  the  same  as  the 
Senate.  If  I  go  on  a  speaking  circuit 
and  sit  opposite  my  counterpart  in  the 
Senate  and  we  both  make  the  same 
speech  to  the  same  people,  I  am  limit- 
ed to  $1,000  per  appearance,  but  the 
Senator  can  draw  $2,000.  I  can  only  do 
this  nine  times;  there  is  no  limit  at  all 
on  what  he  can  do. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  we  should  not  put 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  being  infe- 
rior to  the  other  body.  The  Constitu- 
tion says  that  we  are  coequal,  and  I 
think  we  would  be  exceedingly  foolish 
not  to  at  least  allow  the  Members,  by 
their  own  industry  and  skill,  to  go  out 
and  supplement  their  incomes  if  they 
so  desire. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  made  a  very  out- 
standing statement.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  intended  that  this 
body  would  be  a  citizens'  body  made 
up  of  a  cross  section  of  our  people. 
What  we  are  saying  here— and  I  do  not 
disagree— is  that  we  are  working  full 
time  while  we  are  here  working  for  our 
country  and  our  constituents.  But 
what  about  a  minister,  a  member  of 
the  clergy,  who  might  still  retain  his 
church  back  home  on  Sunday?  He  is 
not  really  violating  his  obligation  to 
his  constituents  here,  but  he  is  being 
denied  the  right  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
suit of  his  profession. 


What  we  are  saying  here  is  that  a 
minister  who  wants  to  continue  to 
hold  his  church,  who  wants  to  fulfill 
his  religious  responsibility  back  home 
and  also  fulfill  his  civic  responsibility 
here,  would  be  under  existing  law  lim- 
ited to  how  much  he  could  be  paid  by 
carrying  on  his  profes.sion.  I  do  not 
think  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
or  anyone  else  really  believes  this  is 
what  was  intended.  That  is  all  we  are 
saying  here. 

I  think  we  are  under  existing  law 
certainly  putting  ourselves  in  a  strait- 
jacket  by  making  second-class  citizens 
of  ourselves,  and  we  are  violating  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  which  clear- 
ly identifies  this  as  being  a  citizens' 
body. 

D  1115 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Just  let  me  say  in  closing  the  argu- 
ment is  you  do  not  want  to  put  your- 
self in  the  position  of  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest. Are  you  putting  yourself  more 
in  a  conflict  of  interest  situation  if  you 
raise  the  honoraria  you  are  entitled  to 
from  what  you  presently  have?  If  you 
want  to  have  a  conflict  of  interest,  you 
can  do  the  same  at  15  percent  as  you 
can  at  40  percent. 

Second,  those  who  would  detract 
from  this,  and  who  would  criticize  it 
are  always  going  to  try  to  color  it  as 
some  sort  of  a  pay  raise  that  the  tax- 
payers are  going  to  pay  for.  This  could 
not  be  further  from  the  truth. 

We  are  trying  to  get  away  from  that. 
We  are  not  asking  for  a  pay  raise.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  I  wanted  to 
thank  the  gentleman  in  his  remarks 
for  correcting  an  exchange  we  had 
before.  We  were  talking  about  pub- 
lished material  before.  In  checking  the 
rules,  the  gentleman  was  exactly  cor- 
rect with  regard  to  articles.  This  gen- 
tleman was  referring  to  the  receipt  of 
copyrighted  royalties  on  books,  and  I 
think  there  was  some  confusion  in  my 
mind.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  cor- 
recting that  and  putting  it  in  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  recognizing  the  correctness 
of  my  position. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  would  just  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  public,  the  taxpayers, 
will  pay  for  this.  They  will  pay  for  it 
in  terms  of  reduced  confidence  in  this 
institution.  They  will  pay  for  it  in 
terms  of  the  easy  relationships  which 
are  developed  over  the  years  between 
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client,  the  fellow  who  pays  the  hono- 
raria, and  the  person  in  this  House 
trying  to  do  the  public's  business. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hartnett). 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding  me  this  brief  period  of 
time.  I  want  to  address  myself  to  what 
I  think  is  probably  the  most  important 
issue  that  has  come  up  before  this 
body. 

We  have  a  terrible  post-Watergate 
syndrome  that  still  permeates  and 
taints  this  Congress  for  no  justifiable 
reason.  Our  forefathers,  we  have 
talked  about  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, were  all  businessmen,  law- 
yers, jurists,  ship  chandlers.  They 
went  back  to  their  businesses  after 
serving  their  country  well  for  a  brief 
period  of  time. 

What  we  have  to  do.  as  Members  of 
Congress  now,  is  give  up  our  business- 
es, give  up  our  professions,  and  have 
nothing  to  go  back  to.  Consequently 
we  become  professional  politicians. 
When  we  reach  the  age  of  50  and  we 
have  been  here  10  years,  we  have  no 
trade  and  no  profession  to  go  back  to. 
What,  then,  is  our  greatest  fear? 
Losing  an  election.  So  what  do  we  do? 
Then  every  vote  we  cast  is  based  on 
the  premise  of  will  we  or  will  we  not 
be  reelected  if  we  vote  a  certain  way 
on  an  issue,  because  we  have  no  job  to 
go  back  to.  no  profession.  We  have 
become  professional  politicians. 

Then  our  greatest  fear  is  losing  our 
elected  seat  in  this  body  and  we  start 
casting  political  votes. 

We  are  not  asking  the  taxpayers  for 
one  dime.  We  are  asking  them  to  allow 
us  in  oui  professions  and  in  our  busi- 
nesses and  in  our  trades  to  be  able  to 
remain  citizen-politicians,  or  citizen- 
legislators,  or  citizen-Congressmen. 

After  all,  that  is  what  it  was  all 
about  when  this  Congress  was  found- 
ed. I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  this.  If  you  cannot  handle 
your  duties  that  you  have  been  elected 
to  do,  the  first  group  to  know  it  will  be 
your  constituents.  Believe  me,  they 
will  call  you  back  in  1982  or  in  1984.  If 
you  cannot  handle  their  business,  they 
will  know  it  and  they  will  bring  you 
home. 

I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this  amendment  to  the  rules.  If  we 
handle  the  people's  business  expedi- 
tiously we  will  be  justly  compensated 
for  it  at  $60,000.  and  then  we  can  go 
about  handling  our  own  and  receive  no 
justifiable  criticism  from  anybody  who 
has  asked  us  to  represent  them  in  this 
body. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  and  on 
a  roUcall  vote  or  a  voice  vote,  but  have 
the  courage  to  vote  for  what  will  not 
cost  your  taxpayers  a  dime.  They  will 
be  better  for  it.  the  country  will  be 
better  for  it  because  maybe  you  will 
spend  less  time  here.  They  will  be 


better  for  it  and  you  will.  too.  because 
you  will  spend  more  time  with  your 
families  and  more  time  with  your  busi- 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  I  understand 
the  situation,  the  Treasury  will  be  al- 
lowed to  tax  these  additional  earnings, 
so  we  will  actually  be  doing  something 
for  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Not  only  that,  but 
every  honoraria  you  make  has  to  be 
listed  and  they  will  know  exactly 
where  it  came  from,  they  will  know 
who  gave  it  to  you.  what  you  got  for  it. 

We  are  not  hiding  anything,  not 
hiding  a  thing.  We  are  asking  to  be 
able  to  continue  our  trades  and  our 
professions. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane). 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Mississip- 
pi for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  on 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
when  we  initially  imposed  these  limi- 
tations. They  grew,  in  no  small  meas- 
ure, out  of  a  feeling  of  outrage  by  one 
of  the  colleagues  here  in  this  body 
over  a  colleague  in  the  other  body,  one 
who  had  a  readily  identifiable  nation- 
ality, who  spoke  before  an  organiza- 
tion representing  that  same  nationalis- 
tic constituency.  He  had  received  an 
honorarium  to  the  tune  of  $10,000, 
whereas  his  average  honoraria  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $250  to  $300  max- 
imum. 

I  shared  this  sense  of  outrage  that 
that  colleague  felt  when  he  said  we 
have  to  prevent  this,  we  have  to  guar- 
antee that  we  put  some  limitations  on 
what  Members  can  earn. 

I  argued  at  the  time,  and  I  voted 
against  what  we  did  at  the  time,  and  I 
voted  against  this  sort  of  thing  that 
that  is  a  decision,  with  full  reporting, 
for  that  man's  constituents  to  make.  If 
they  feel  that  he  has  been  compro- 
mised as  a  result  of  accepting  an  hono- 
rarium from  a  particular  group  like 
that,  then  they  will  ultimately  render 
a  judgment  at  the  polls.  And  my  col- 
leagues know  that  their  opponents  will 
be  going  after  them  and  attack  them 
on  the  grounds  that  they  have  possi- 
bly been  compromised  if  one  can  show 
any  correlation  between  accepting  an 
honorarium  and  subsequent  votes  that 
have  come  before  this  body  reflecting 
the  interests  of  that  group.  We  all  go 
through  that  with  PAC  contributions 
already.  My  colleagues  know  that  if 
you  get  PAC  contributions  that  are 
heavily  tilted  to  this  interest  group  or 
that,  that  your  opponent  will  use  that 
against  you  in  a  campaign.  The  papers 
in  your  district  will  use  it  to  question 
whether  you  have  not  conceivably 
been  bought  off  by  this  group  or  that. 


As  a  result.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  recognize  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  stipulated  three  condi- 
tions only  for  holding  office  here.  One 
is  that  you  be  a  resident  of  the  State; 
two.  you  be  a  citizen  for  at  least  7 
years;  three,  you  be  at  least  25  years  of 
age.  They  also  stipulated  that  States 
can  put  up  no  other  conditions  for 
holding  office  in  this  body. 

To  be  sure,  we  can.  But  what  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  when  we  impose  the 
limitation  on  outside  earned  income 
increasingly  we  are  transforming  the 
composition  of  this  body. 

The  previous  speaker  already 
touched  upon  one  ingredient.  That  is 
the  full-time  professional  politician, 
the  person  increasingly  who  cannot 
make  it  on  the  outside,  and  perhaps  is 
holding  the  best  job  that  he  could  ever 
hold  in  his  life  here  as  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  If  that  does  not  po- 
tentially compromise  a  Member,  I  do 
not  know  what  does. 

The  other  is  the  millionaire  who  can 
afford  to  clip  coupons  and  make  $1 
million  a  year  or  more  in  so-called  un- 
earned income  and  serve  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  These  two  groups  certainly 
do  not  accurately  reflect  the  constitu- 
encies that  we  represent  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  this 
resolution.  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
have  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  pass  this 
change  in  our  rules.  When  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane)  and  myself  are  in  agreement 
on  these  issues,  I  think  that  there  is 
hope  that  we  are  going  to  make  the 
right  decision. 

I  have  listened  to  this  debate  and  I 
have  heard  several  things  that  I  think 
should  be  reviewed  and  looked  at  very 
carefully.  One  is  the  concern  for  the 
institution.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
Member  here  who  is  not  deeply  con- 
cerned over  this  institution  and  how  it 
is  viewed  by  the  public.  I  think  we  all 
are  deeply  concerned  and  we  all  recog- 
nize that  responsibility. 

We  are  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  there  are  very  few  honors  any  of 
us  could  have  that  could  equal  that.  I 
believe  we  know  it. 

So  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  are  going 
to  deliberately  do  something  to  dis- 
credit this  body.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  body  was  looked  on  with  more 
favor  by  the  public  before  we  put 
these  restrictions  in  than  since  we 
have  put  them  in.  In  fact,  because  of 
certain  circumstances  that  happened 
along  the  way.  maybe  we  are  looked 
on  with  less  favor  today  than  we  were 
before  we  put  these  restrictions  in.  I 
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will  tell  my  colleagues  I  am 
the  public  will  not  feel  in 
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If  anyth  ng,  they  will  have  a  respect 
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doing,  ard  also  we  are  not  costing  the 
taxpayer  anything  for  this.  I  think 
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sundry  acts.  I  would  like  to  think  of 
this  act  as  the  earners'  equity  act,  be- 
cause it  simply  places  those  of  us  who 
are  accustomed  to  earning  our  own 
money  in  private  business  and  indus- 
try on  parity  with  those  in  this  House 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  an  ancestor,  a  relative,  who  en- 
dowed them  with  a  trust  fund.  It  is  re- 
markable, to  me,  that  this  body  would 
permit  me  to  literally  draw  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  in  divi- 
dends from  a  small  company  but 
would  deny  me  the  right  to  pay  myself 
$15,000  a  year  in  director's  fees  from 
that  same  company,  purportedly  be- 
cause a  conflict  would  exist. 

The  last  thing  we  need  to  do  is 
spend  more  time  in  Washington,  D.C. 
We  need  more  time  out  there  in  the 
real  world  where  the  wealth  of  this 
country  is  produced,  and  we  need 
more  contact  with  the  people  who  are 
producing  it. 

Some  of  my  most  valuable  time  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  is  spent  in  serv- 
ing for  free  as  a  director  of  several 
small  businesses.  I  hear  described 
firsthand  those  experiencing  the  oner- 
ous effects  of  our  excessive  regulation. 

Now,  it  is  a  shame  that  I  have  to 
serve  for  free  because  of  this  limita- 
tion. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  suggested  that  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  are  entitled  to 
full-time  Congressmen.  That  does  not 
coincide  with  the  wishes  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  our  Constitution  that  operated 
so  well  when  we  did  not  have  a  profes- 
sional caste  of  Congressmen,  as  men- 
tioned by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  noticed 
about  this  House  is  that  the  Members 
of  this  House  who  have  the  most  at- 
tractive alternatives  to  serving  in  it 
are  the  ones  who  seem  to  maintain 
their  independence.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  who  happens  to  also  be  a 
medical  doctor,  seems  to  function 
pretty  much  as  he  pleases  because, 
after  all,  if  he  loses  his  $60,000-a-year 
job,  he  has  got  one  that  will  pay  him 
probably  four  times  that  much.  I  like 
the  idea  that  we  will  maintain  that  in- 
dependence from  our  congressional 
salary.  But  another  factor  that  the 
taxpayers  ought  to  consider  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  tax 
on  all  we  earn,  and  in  a  House  dedicat- 
ed to  balancing  the  budget,  what 
better  way  to  balance  the  budget  than 
by  taxing  us  more? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murphy). 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  each 
weekend,  when  I  travel  to  my  home 
district  in  western  Pennsylvania,  I 
have  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  many 
groups  of  people.  I  usually  tell  them 
that  there  are  three  good  reasons  why 
I  have  been  invited  to  speak  before 


them.  One  Is  that  I  come  anytime  I  am 
asked.  The  second  is  that  I  do  not  talk 
too  long.  And  the  third  is  that  I  do  not 
charge  them  anything. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  resolution. 
I  regret  that  the  other  body  has  seen 
fit  to  circumvent  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  we  adopted  jointly  almost  4 
years  ago.  But  they  have  done  so. 

Last  year,  only  63  Members  of  this 
House  approached  the  maximum 
income  level  established  for  speaking 
and  outside  engagements,  truly  less 
than  one-sixth  of  this  body. 

This  is  a  full-time  job.  We  must 
devote  our  full  time  and  energy  to  it. 
We  manage  $700  billion  of  other  peo- 
ple's money  in  the  time  that  we  are 
here.  In  addition  to  managing  these 
billions  of  dollars,  the  consequences  of 
every  action  that  we  take  in  this  body 
are  felt  not  only  throughout  this 
country,  but  throughout  the  world. 
And  although  some  Members  have 
stood  here  and  pleaded  that  we  should 
be  part-time  Congressmen,  that  the 
people  in  general  would  be  better  off  if 
we  spent  more  of  our  time  back  in  our 
districts,  that  is  not  the  fact  today. 
The  fact  today  is  that  this  is  a  full- 
time  job.  This  is  October.  We  have 
been  here  for  10  months.  Next  month 
we  will  have  been  here  for  11  months, 
and  we  will  probably  be  here  on  into 
December.  When  we  are  not  here,  we 
should  be  back  listening  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  constituents  and  meeting 
with  our  people,  not  traveling  all  over 
the  country  making  money  for  our- 
selves. 

Certainly  the  minister  may  go  back 
on  Sunday  to  preach  in  his  pulpit,  the 
physician  may  go  back  to  his  office  to 
check  on  his  practice,  and  I  as  a 
lawyer  may  go  back  to  my  office;  but 
these  are  not  full-time  jobs.  We  aban- 
doned our  full-time  professions  and 
our  full-time  businesses  when  we  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  of  represent- 
ing in  this  House  the  500,000  people  in 
our  districts. 

Certainly  there  are  inequities.  We 
need  to  consider  addressing  these  in- 
equities, but  not  by  going  backward  on 
ethics  reform.  We  must  not  support 
any  activity  that  suggests  the  use  of 
congressional  office  for  personal  gain. 

We  have  improved  the  image,  repu- 
tation, and  yes,  the  conduct  of  this 
House,  because  as  every  individual 
Member  knows,  we  have  proven  to  be 
responsible  for  every  district  in  this 
country,  not  only  our  own.  And  in 
working  to  maintain  that  reputation, 
and  to  sustain  the  high  standards  of 
conduct  of  this  House,  I  think  that  we 
are  all  better  off— and  certainly  so  are 
our  constituents. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
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his  statement  and  associate  myself 
with  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I. 
too.  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man. We  have  made  great  progress, 
particularly  in  the  post- Watergate  era. 
But  there  is  still  a  good  chunk  of  the 
American  public  that  thinks  we  are 
bought  and  sold  by  the  special  Inter- 
ests. And  there  is  still  a  good  chunk  of 
the  American  people  who  believe  that 
you  can  take  any  six  or  seven  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  just  like  dipping 
your  hand  into  a  barrel  and  selecting 
at  random  any  six  or  seven,  and  they 
will  take  money  in  a  brown  paper  bag. 
I  think  we  have  to  address  ourselves  to 
that  reality  and  that  perception.  I 
think  that  is  what  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about.  It  has  already  become  a 
reality  for  some  Members  of  Congress 
that  they  do  not  have  a  ceiling  at  all 
on  what  they  can  earn.  The  gentleman 
knows  that. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lundine). 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Cha.rman.  first 
of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  yielding.  Al- 
though I  take  a  different  view  in  this 
particular  case,  there  is  no  one  in  the 
House  who  I  respect  any  more,  and  I 
really  deeply  appreciate  his  yielding 
this  time  and  wish  to  acknowledge  my 
greatest  respect  for  his  leadership  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  step 
backward  in  terms  of  ethics  and  integ- 
rity. Nearly  80  percent  of  the  outside 
income  in  1980  came  in  the  form  of 
honoraria.  Typically,  this  comes  from 
special  interest  groups.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  so  clearly  pointed  out, 
this  raises  questions  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest both  real  and  perceived. 

I  understand  why  this  measure  is 
being  proposed.  Frankly,  very  few 
Members  of  Congress  earn  less,  outside 
earned  income  or  unearned  income 
than  I  do.  But  we  need  to  take  our 
time  in  our  districts  and  with  our  legis- 
lative duties:  24  times  a  year,  at  $1,000 
a  pop,  or  even  12  times  a  year,  at 
$2,000  per  speaking  appearance, 
cannot  be  justified.  Would  you  want 
people  that  you  paid  $60,000  a  year  to 
moonlight  in  this  fashion?  I  suggest 
you  not  only  would  not  want  that,  you 
would  not  even  want  your  office  staff 
to  spend  that  kind  of  time  outside  of 
the  duties  they  are  paid  to  perform. 

Consistency  is  important.  This  reso- 
lution is  not  fair  to  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  quit  after  this  restric- 
tion was  imposed  in  1977  rather  than 
to  live  under  it.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  anything  that  has  happened  since 


that  time  to  suggest  that  we  ought  to 
take  a  step  backward,  in  terms  of  our 
ethical  rules  or  our  standards  and 
principles. 

Now.  finally,  let  me  address  an  argu- 
ment that  has  been  made  again  and 
again  about  our  being  second-class  citi- 
zens to  the  Senate. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the 
ethics,  personal  ethics,  of  the  people  I 
have  met  as  colleagues  here.  But  what 
the  Senate  has  done  is 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  please  suspend  for  just  a  moment. 
The  gentleman  knows  full  well  the 
rules  of  the  House  pertaining  to  state- 
ments or  characterizations  concerning 
the  other  body. 

The  gentleman  will  please  proceed 
in  order. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Emulating  the  lift- 
ing of  the  rules  of  the  other  body 
cannot  be  justified  and  cannot  be  used 
as  a  rationale  for  doing  what  we  would 
not  otherwise  be  engaged  in.  I  plead 
with  my  colleagues  that  we  should 
take  another  look  at  this.  We  should 
take  a  look  at  this  a  step  back,  in 
terms  of  how  our  constituents  and 
others  across  America  will  look  at  this. 
While  I  understand  some  of  the  back- 
ground and  some  of  the  reasons.  I 
urge  the  Members  to  vote  against  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  BURGENER). 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairmaui,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment, 
this  proposal,  even  though  it  will  not 
affect  me  personally  because  I  shall  be 
leaving  this  House,  with  great  reluc- 
tance, at  the  end  of  this  term,  and  I 
shall  miss  it  and  all  of  the  Members 
very,  very  much. 

I  have  said  in  the  past  that  if  this 
House  does  not  bite  the  bullet,  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  this  House  needs  to  be 
paid  better  and  have  better  allow- 
ances, that  within  a  very  few  years 
there  will  be  two  kinds  of  people  serv- 
ing here,  millionaires  and  "ne'er-do- 
wells." 

Now,  there  is  not  anything  wrong 
with  personal  wealth,  but  the  present 
rules  discriminate  heavily  against 
those  who  do  not  have  it. 

Now,  I  used  to  say,  facetiously,  in  my 
talks  in  the  district,  that  one  of  the 
worst  things  to  happen  to  this  House 
and  this  Government  and  this  Con- 
gress was  the  development  of  air-con- 
ditioning. And  I  said  it  somewhat  face- 
tiously, but  I  say  it  quite  seriously 
now. 

D  1145 

Back  in  the  old  days,  when  it  got  hot 
and  muggy  and  sticky,  before  this 
place  was  air-conditioned,  the  Mem- 
bers went  home  in  June  and  did  not 
come  back  until  January  and  caused 
no  further  mischief  for  about  6 
months. 


I  used  to  say  that  tongue  in  cheek, 
but  I  am  quite  serious  about  it  now. 

It  seems  to  me  if  this  House  would 
work  5  full  days  a  week,  which  we  do 
not,  that  is  here  in  session  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  work  Monday  through 
Friday,  diligently,  for  6  months,  and 
then  go  home  and  stay  home,  and 
work  with  our  constituents,  for  the 
other  6  months,  throughout  the  dis- 
trict, the  net  result  would  be  fewer 
laws  and  l)etter  laws,  a  lot  more  care- 
fully thought-out  laws,  more  carefully 
attuned  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
who  we  represent. 

Now,  if  the  net  result  we  have  pro- 
duced as  full-time,  professional,  "do 
nothing  else  with  your  lives  but  be  leg- 
islators," if  that  has  produced  the 
mess  that  we  are  in  today,  it  is  a  poor 
argument  for  professional  legislators.  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  more  closely  at- 
tached to  the  real  world  and  live  more 
like  our  constituents  do. 

It  is  a  financial  penalty  to  serve 
here,  a  severe  sacrifice  and  a  real  fi- 
nancial penalty,  even  though  a  great 
honor.  We  should  eliminate  any  re- 
striction that  makes  it  such  a  penalty. 
The  country  would  be  better  off.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Simon). 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mean 
no  disrespect  to  anyone  in  this  body 
when  I  make  three  points. 

No.  1,  an  increasing  percentage  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
other  body  are  millionaires.  I  do  not 
mean  that  in  disrespect  to  anybody. 
But  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether 
that  is  a  trend  that  is  a  healthy  trend 
for  the  Nation. 

And  my  conclusion  is  that  people 
ought  to  be  eligible  to  serve  here  re- 
gardless of  income,  but  we  should  not 
encourage  one  particular  economic 
sector. 

No.  2,  I  hear  a  lot  of  confusion  on 
the  time  part-time  thing.  I  do  not 
know  Members  who  are  not  working 
full  time.  But  let  me  give  my  col- 
leagues a  practical  example  of  what 
this  rule  has  done. 

Many  of  the  Members  here  served 
with  Otis  Pike,  a  Member  of  this  body, 
a  very  fine  Member  of  this  IxKly.  Otis 
Pike  happened  to  be  an  officer  of  a 
family  corporation  and  when  we 
passed  the  limitation  rule  Otis  Pike 
did  not  run  for  reelection.  I  mean  no 
disrespect  to  the  man  who  succeeded 
him  in  this  body  to  say  that  was  no 
great  victory  for  the  House  when  we 
made  that  move. 

It  is  very  strange  that  if  I  am  accept- 
ing $250,000  in  dividends  from  Texaco, 
that  is  perfectly  ethical.  If  I  take  $500 
from  them  or  anyone  else  as  a  speak- 
ing fee,  that  is  considered  unethical. 
That  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 
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like  to  associate  myself  with 
of  the  gentleman  and  in 
the  complaint  of  the  gentle- 
New  York  that  conflicts  of 
ill  be  set  up;  actually  the 
)f  interest  are  inbred  in  the 
1  ule.    Therefore,    I    think    it 
changed. 

of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
the  gentleman  yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Alaska. 

of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
for  yielding. 

,  I  want  to  compliment 

in  his  presentation  of 

argument   I   was   going   to 

we  want  a  body  of  people  or 

elite  and  I  want  to  thank  the 

for  his  comments. 

.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
LLING.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
to  the  gentleman  from 
^r.  Fowler). 

.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 

interesting  debate  on  what 

Fathers  of  this  country 

not  intend.  I  rise  to  offer 

interpretation. 

iny    impression    from    early 
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special  opportunities  for 

rewards    outside    our    daily 

duties. 

rise  to  debate  how  much 

much   pay.   but   I  simply 

with    the    gentleman 

my  friend  (Mr.  Butler). 

cannot  cloak   himself  as  a 

1  nan  and  expect  to  be  reward- 
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days  when  the  integrity  of 
cherished  institutions  in  this 
under  attack— the  family, 
and  government.  I  should 
by  the  adoption  of  this  res- 
would  lose  more  of  that 
I  eserve  of  institutional  integ- 
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rity  than  we  would  ever  gain  in  finan- 
cial rewards  for  ourselves  or  our  fami- 
lies. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Moffett). 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about 
peer  pressure  lately,  as  the  father  of  a 
12-year-old  girl,  and  I  think  the  peer 
pressure  on  12-year-olds  is  great,  but 
there  is  a  lot  of  peer  pressure  in  this 
place,  too,  and  I  want  to  soft-pedal  my 
criticism  of  this  amendment  because  I 
am  one  who  in  all  likelihood  will  not 
be  seeking  reelection  to  the  House, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  here  not  to 
cheer,  because  they  may  see  me  in  an- 
other place. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  under 
the  guise  of  a  citizen  legislating,  under 
the  guise  of  what  our  friend  from 
South  Carolina  mentioned,  spending 
more  time  with  our  families,  we  might 
be  about  to  pass  this  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  profes- 
sional politicians.  I  think  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  can  put  ourselves 
in  the  position  by  passing  this  and 
looking  like  we  have  professional  pros- 
titution. We  would  not.  But  it  will  look 
that  way  in  many  respects. 

It  has  already  become  a  reality  for 
some  Members  of  Congress  that  there 
is  no  limit  on  what  they  can  earn,  and 
one  can  evision  a  situation  where  we 
can  have  some  Members  of  Congress 
being  virtually  on  retainer  to  the 
major  corporations  in  the  country. 
Fifty  speeches.  $2,000  each.  $100,000. 

So  I  think  that  we  ought  to  at  least 
think  very  hard  about  what  we  are 
doing  and  about  our  whole  situation 
with  regard  to  what  it  is  like  to  serve 
here. 

I  disagree  with  the  gentleman  who 
earlier  said  serving  here  is  a  penalty. 
Serving  here  is  an  honor.  Serving  here 
is  an  honor  and  serving  here  is  indeed 
a  sacrifice,  and  it  should  be  a  sacrifice, 
and  I  say  that  as  not  one  of  those  mil- 
lionaires to  whom  I,  of  course,  mean 
no  harm,  but  as  one  who  does  not 
have  resources  of  my  own. 

I  am  not  against  honorariums.  Few 
of  us  are  pure  in  this  area.  But  we  are 
going  to  the  extreme  here  and  espe- 
cially these  who  support  no  limit  at  all 
on  what  Members  can  earn  outside. 
That,  I  believe,  is  an  unfortunate  posi- 
tion that,  in  many  ways,  puts  people 
who  have  a  public  trust  up  for  hire  by 
private  interests. 

The  political  arena  has  become  con- 
taminated with  money,  mainly 
through  special  interest  contributions. 
It  has  gone  much  too  far,  much  too 
far. 

Let  us  not  take  the  reasonable  limits 
on  outside  income  to  the  same  unpro- 
ductive extreme. 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce). 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
present  system  of  compensating  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  particular,  cries  out 
for  reform.  Change  is  needed.  I  come 
to  this  particular  change,  though,  with 
mixed  emotions,  because  I  think  there 
is  an  element  of  good  and  an  element 
of  bad  in  it. 

On  balance,  however,  I  have  to 
reject  this  particular  change. 

First  of  all,  on  the  issue  of  salary 
and  various  expenses,  the  press  will 
criticize  us,  rightly  so,  for  what  we  do 
wrong,  but  unfortunately,  they  will 
also  criticize  us  for  any  really  needed 
reform  we  would  try  to  effectuate. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  elimination  of 
that  $3,000  deduction  limit.  Anybody 
who  is  living  back  home  in  his  own 
congressional  district  and  also  has  to 
have  a  place  to  live  here  is  spending 
about  $6,000  minimum  in  housing  ex- 
penses here.  I  would  say.  in  addition  to 
what  he  is  spending  for  his  house  back 
home. 

The  press  would  not  have  us  treat 
that  as  an  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expense,  as  every  business- 
man in  the  United  States  can  do.  That 
is  absurd,  which  points  out  the  diffi- 
culty we  have  in  effectuating  honest 
reforms  that  would  simply  treat  us  as 
ordinary  citizens. 

Actually  what  we  should  do,  if  we 
are  going  to  be  treated  as  ordinary 
business  citizens,  is  to  be  given  a  per 
diem.  A  great  many  State  legislatures, 
such  as  New  York,  give  legislators  per 
diem  allowances,  as  do  most  corpora- 
tions. But  let  us  do  that  forthrightly. 
Let  us  not  proceed  via  the  back  door 
approach.  We  must  do  this  soon,  also, 
as  the  cost  of  maintaining  two  homes, 
one  here,  and  one  in  our  district,  is  be- 
coming virtually  impossible.  We  are, 
therefore,  forcing  Members,  and  their 
families  to  become  full-time  residents 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  rather  than  their 
home  districts. 

Now,  in  this  back  door  approach  we 
have  two  different  paths  that  we  are 
taking.  One  is  the  limit  on  outside 
earned  income,  which  would  be  lifted 
from  15  to  40  percent:  Included  within 
that  is  the  limit  on  honoraria.  Here  is 
where  I  would  distinguish.  I  do  not 
like  the  15-percent  limit.  I  do  not  even 
like  the  40-percent  limit  on  outside 
earned  income.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  any  overall  limit.  If,  for 
example,  a  doctor  wants  to  treat  pa- 
tients on  a  Saturday,  both  to  maintain 
his  medical  skills  and  to  retain  his 
medical  practice,  so  he  can  both  sup- 
plement his  income,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, maintain  his  independence 
should  he  lose  reelection,  he  should 
retain  that  right  and  option. 

However,  I  think  we  should  have  a 
limit  on  honoraria,  and  I  think  that 
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the  $25,000  limit,  when  we  make  a 
$60,000  salary,  is  just  too  much.  A  15- 
percent  or  25-percent  limit  on  hono- 
raria is  much  more  reasonable. 

Further,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 
There  are  only  a  few  legislators  here 
who  are  going  to,  in  effect,  cash  ^in  on 
this  charge.  It  would  not  be  a  prognos- 
tic charge  for  435  Members  of  the 
House,  but  for  about  10  or  20.  More- 
over, it  would  diminish  their  fervor  for 
the  other  reform  that  are  so  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  adequately  and  fairly 
compensate  all  Members. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  form  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Badham). 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
this  debate.  It  came  to  mind  today 
what  I  thought  was  an  interesting  ex- 
pression I  heard  some  months  ago, 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  out  there 
counting  other  people's  money.   , 

I  would  like  to  discuss  that  for  a 
minute  because  I  think  it  is  eminently 
true  in  the  context  of  this  debate. 

We  all  know  that  the  financial  needs 
and  requirements  of  each  Member  of 
Congress  are  different.  There  are 
those  Members  who  want  to  apply  cer- 
tain economic  standards  to  all  other 
Members  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  But 
I  question  whether  it  is  appropriate 
for  one  Member  to  apply  his  standards 
to  another. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  do  have  legiti- 
mately different  financial  requisites. 
There  are  married  Members  with  no 
children  and  two  incomes.  There  are 
married  Members  with  lots  of  children 
and  responsibilities.  There  are  unmar- 
ried Members  with  no  responsibilities 
at  all,  in  some  cases,  but  everyone  is 
different. 

So  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here,  I 
think  unfortunately,  is  to  buy  ethics 
and  impose  a  monetary  system  of 
ethics  on  others.  Now  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, we  cannot  buy  ethics.  It  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  one  Member  to 
tell  another  Member  what  he  can  live 
on  and  what  he  cannot. 

We  had  some  years  ago  in  Califor- 
nia, in  my  view,  one  of  the  most  ridicu- 
lous circumstances  I  can  imagine.  We 
had  boards  and  bureaus  and  commis- 
sions run  by  advisory  boards  and  regu- 
latory conunissions  in  California  that 
regulate  all  sorts  of  things  from  funer- 
als to  marriage  counselors  to  schools 
to  accountants,  to  lawyers.  We  had  a 
proposal  in  California  to  say  that  the 
only  people  you  could  appoint  to  regu- 
latory boards  and  advisory  commis- 
sions were  people  who  knew  nothing 
about  what  they  were  regulating  in 
the  idea  that  they  would  be  unsullied 
by  knowledge.  Therefore  they  could 
regulate  honestly  because  they  would 
not  know  anything  about  what  they 
were  regulating.  That  is  a  perfect  anal- 
ogy to  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  that  is 
live  and  legislate  in  a  vacuum. 
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This  is  what  we  are  being  asked  to 
do  here.  We  are  being  asked  to  regu- 
late somebody  else's  potential  for 
using  his  expertise  in  the  marketplace. 
I  think  that  this  resolution  is 
modest.  The  resolution  is  fair  and 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

I  earlier  mentioned  that  I  felt  it  was 
a  penalty  to  serve  in  this  House.  I 
would  like  to  clarify  that.  I  mean,  of 
course,  a  financial  penalty.  I  believe 
that  sincerely. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  rare  privilege  to 
serve  here,  an  honor  that  is  accorded 
far  fewer  people  to  do  it  than  actually 
seek  it.  I  am  sure  we  all  share  in  that, 
but  I  subscribe  to  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying  and  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man sincerely  for  his  contribution. 

I  might  add  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  I  have  served  in 
legislative  bodies  together  in  the  past. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  his 
statement  that  it  is  a  distinct  and 
great  honor  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  The  question  is 
whether  a  person  so  selected  by  his 
constituents  faces  that  honor  honor- 
ably enough  to  be  able  to  make 
speeches  and  receive  an  honorarium, 
to  write  articles  and  receive  an  hono- 
rarium, and  to  disclose  his  income  to 
his  constituents  who  rendered  him 
that  honor.  I  think  the  Members  of 
this  body  are  at  least  of  that  caliber. 

And  the  Members  should  and  most 
do  disclose  their  finances  to  their  con- 
stituents—that is  proper— so  that  a 
Member's  constituents  can  judge  his 
worth  to  the  district. 
I  hope  the  resolution  is  adopted. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  back 
in  1921.  Senator  George  Norris  of  Ne- 
braska made  the  following  statement. 
He  said: 

If  trusts,  combinations,  and  big  business 
are  to  run  the  government,  why  not  permit 
them  to  do  it  directly  rather  than  through 
this  expensive  machinery  which  was  origi- 
nally honestly  established  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  country  against 
monopoly  and  control? 

He  could  well  have  made  that  state- 
ment today  regarding  this  resolution. 


I  am  not  opposed  to  honorariums  as 
such,  but  what  I  am  opposed  to  is  set- 
ting up  a  system,  a  dynamic,  that  will 
push  Members  of  Congress  to  seek 
those  honorariums  and  in  so  doing 
lessen  the  ability  of  Members  of  this 
House  to  function  as  public  servants. 

The  gentleman  from  California  cor- 
rected himself,  and  I  am  glad  he  did. 
This  is  the  best  job  I  will  ever  have  in 
my  life.  It  may  not  be  the  highest 
paying  job,  but  it  is  the  best  job  in  the 
entire  world,  because  it  is  a  job  of  serv- 
ing the  public:  but  what  this  resolu- 
tion will  do,  it  will  set  up  a  dynamic  to 
push  Meml)ers  out  to  seek  honorar- 
iums. If  the  X  Y  Z  Oil  Co.  wants  to 
give  you  a  $2,000  honorarium  to  speak 
at  their  luncheon,  are  you  going  to  go 
there  and  tell  that  oil  company  that 
you  thought  the  last  tax  bill  was  a 
ripoff  for  the  oil  companies?  Of  course 
not.  You  are  going  to  go  there  and  tell 
them  what  they  want  to  hear.  Or,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  said,  you 
can  go  and  talk  about  baseball.  That 
sets  up  a  dynamic  in  this  body  where- 
by this  body  will  then  pander  to  those 
special  interests. 

Without  any  increases  in  salary,  by 
increasing  the  per-unit  limit  on  hono- 
rariums, plus  raising  the  total  limit  on 
honorariums,  I  believe  that  Members 
in  this  body  in  the  future  will  be  trip- 
ping over  one  another  to  go  out  and 
seek  those  honorariums.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve today  Members  really  go  out  and 
seek  them,  but  you  let  them  make 
$24,000  a  year  and  $2,000  a  speech, 
and  Members  will  be  rushing  to  the 
doors  to  get  their  airline  tickets  to  go 
out  and  seek  those  honorariums  and 
thereby,  I  believe,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  that  conflict  of  interest  which 
demeans  the  stature  of  this  body. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Railsback). 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
speaker.  I  wanted  to  make  the  point.  I 
would  love  to  run  against  someone 
that  starts  taking  $2,000  speaking  fees 
or  honoraria  from  the  oil  companies. 
That  is  what  I  think  my  friend  is  over- 
locking. 

I  voted  originally— as  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
original  bill,  including  the  cap.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
lost  in  this  body  many  good  men  and 
women  that  should  be  here,  but 
cannot  afford  to  be. 

I  agree  with  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  who 
pointed  out,  that  we  may  eventually 
become  a  Congress  of  millionaires.  A 
lot  of  us  are  not  millionaires. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  key  word  is 
disclosure.  Like  I  say,  if  I  go  out  and 
take  an  honorarivun  from  some  organi- 
zation that  I  may  be  able  to  influence 
or  have  some  impact  on,  then  let  my 
opponent,  because  of  disclosure,  raise 
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that  as  anj  issue  in  the  campaign  and 
make  me  iefend  that  if  I  have  done 
something  unethical. 

I  think  the  key  word  is  "disclosure" 
and  I  thirk  the  gentleman  is  raising 
some  sped  ers  which  are  not  accurate. 
Mr.  LO'T.  Would  the  gentleman 
like  10  m(  re  minutes  to  speak  along 
those  lines ' 

Mr.  Charman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentl^maui  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Cheney). 

Mr.  CHElNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  had 
not  been  my  intention  today  to  take 
the  well  snd  address  this  particular 
is  I  listened  to  the  debate 
comments  from  Chairman 
the  Rules  Committee,  from 
my  good  flriend,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Nr.  Hamilton),  I  felt  that  it 
was  essential  that  we  try  to  put  the 
n  some  perspective. 
I  have  er  ormous  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  tie  gentleman  from  Indiana 
Hami.ton).  I  served  with  him  in 
Committee  in  the  last  Con- 
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issue,  but 
and  heard 

BOLLING  of 


(Mr 

the  Ethics 
gress,  my  first  term  in  this  body.  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  am  insensitive  to  the 
ethical  issues  that  are  involved  with 
service  in  he  Congress,  having  taken 
this  well  oice  before  to  argue  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  only  Member  who 
has  ever  b<  en  expelled  for  misconduct; 
but  I  mus:  disagree  with  those  who 
are  oppose  1  to  this  resolution.  I  think 
it  deserves  approval. 

As  Chaifman  Bolling  has  pointed 
out,  it  is  a 
who  advocate  the  continuation  of  a 


limitation 
and  those, 
opposed  to 
I  think  it 
one  of  the 


be  precise 
resolution 


would  still 
with  limits 
ments  and 
closure. 

It    does 
money.  No 

It  is  not 


Committee 
today.   I 
what  the 


on  outside  earned  income 
,  of  whom  I  am  one,  who  are 

any  limitation  at  all. 

should  be  pointed  out  that 

organizations  that  has  in 
the  past  b^en  a  watchdog  of  congres- 
sional ethifs.  Common  Cause,  did  tes- 

the  Rules  Committee  and 
state  that  the  organization  would  sup- 
port an  in;rease  in  the  limitation  on 
outside  ino  )me. 
I  think  i    is  extremely  important  to 

in  pointing  out  what  the 

does  not   do.   It   does  not 


affect  campaign  contributions.  Those 


be  covered  by  existing  law 
and  with  reporting  require- 
with  full  and  complete  dis- 


not   affect    the   taxpayers' 
public  funds  are  involved, 
a  pay  increase.  It  does  not 
increase   the  public  compensation  of 
any  Member. 

ution  does  deserve  support 
because  it  ^oves  us  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

We  do  rieed  to  consider  the  issues 
raised  by  ^he  chairman  of  the  Rules 
in  his  opening  remarks 
t^ink  we  need  to  reassess 
ong-term  impact  has  been 
on  this  boc  y  of  the  adoption  of  rule  47 
and  the  otl  ler  rules  adopted  in  1977. 

As  has  b((en  pointed  out  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Paul)  and  the 


gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel), 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  it 
has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  a 
great  many  people  to  serve  in  this 
body.  The  more  restrictions  we 
impose,  the  more  difficult  we  make  it 
for  people  to  accept  the  personal  and 
financial  sacrifices  that  go  with  mem- 
bership in  the  House,  the  more  we 
limit  membership  in  the  House  to 
those  who  have  great  personal  wealth 
or  no  prospects  of  ever  earning  more 
than  they  could  through  congressional 
service. 

This  rule  change  does  not  affect  the 
disclosure  requirements  which  apply 
to  every  Member.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  has  so  elo- 
quently stated,  in  the  final  analysis 
the  utlimate  judge  of  who  serves  in 
this  body  rests  with  the  voters.  As 
long  as  they  have  access  to  full  and 
complete  information  about  a  Mem- 
ber's outside  earned  income  or  outside 
unearned  income  or  campaign  contri- 
butions, it  seems  to  me  we  have  met 
the  requirements  that  service  in  the 
House  imposes  upon  us. 

The  resolution  does  not  completely 
solve  the  problem,  but  it  does  help.  It 
will  serve  to  encourage  the  kind  of  di- 
versity this  House  must  have  if  we  are 
to  effectively  do  our  job.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  approve  it. 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  resolution  to 
raise  the  limit  on  aiuiual  outside 
earned  income  for  House  Members  as 
well  as  increase  the  amount  allowable 
for  a  single  honorarium. 

When  we  debated  the  continuing 
resolution  last  month,  I  said  that  we 
should  stick  to  the  rules  we  have  set 
on  outside  earned  income  and  that  I 
did  not  believe  there  was  any  necessity 
for  the  Senate  to  remove  the  ceiling 
on  their  outside  earned  income.  How- 
ever, the  Senate,  which  already  had  a 
higher  ceiling  on  this  income,  pre- 
vailed on  the  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  we  all  know 
that  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right, 
we  cannot  in  good  conscience  approve 
this  resolution  to  give  ourselves  the 
same  unjustified  increase  in  the  hono- 
rarium limit  which  the  Senate  has 
voted.  There  is  also  no  reason  for  the 
House  to  increase  the  limit  on  outside 
earned  income  at  this  time  just  be- 
cause the  Senate  has  removed  the 
limit  for  themselves. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  this  res- 
olution down.  It  is  not  necessary.  It  is 
not  justified,  it  will  naturally  raise 
questions  for  any  Members  who 
devote  time  to  outside  interests  rather 
than  their  legislative  duties.* 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today's  vote  to  remove  outside 
income  limitations  is  an  honest  effort 
to  save  Congress  from  becoming  a 
body  of  political  bureaucrats  unable  to 
understand  and  resolve  the  problems 
of  the  people  they  serve. 


Congress  has  always  been  the  citi- 
zens' voice  in  Government  because  it  is 
composed  of  persons  of  all  types  and 
professions  who  are  socially  and  eco- 
nomically a  part  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

When  Congress,  a  few  years  ago,  re- 
moved themselves  from  being  part  of 
the  people  by  requiring  arbitrary  eco- 
nomic severance  from  their  family 
businesses  or  professions,  they  created 
a  body  economically  isolated  from 
many  of  the  problems  of  the  people 
and  dependent  to  an  unhealthy  degree 
upon  their  U.S.  Government  congres- 
sional pay  for  personal  income. 

Because  of  this  type  of  restriction 
Congress  is  becoming  a  rich  man's  pre- 
serve where  it  is  legal  to  clip  stock  cou- 
pons for  outside  unearned  income,  but 
not  legal  to  take  earned  income  from 
the  family  farm  or  business. 

This  country  was  instituted  of,  by, 
and  for  the  people,  not  to  become  an- 
other foreign  type  operation  ruled  by 
the  wealthy  few. 

The  vote  to  knock  out  the  arbitrary 
outside  earning  limitation  is  not  to 
vote  an  increase  in  pay  to  Congress— in 
fact,  it  is  a  means  of  holding  down  on 
congressional  pay  increases  at  taxpay- 
er expense.  It  is  also  guaranteeing  that 
Congress  will  remain  a  voice  of  the 
people  of  whom  they  are  a  functional 
part— rather  than  becoming  bureau- 
cratic politicans  far  removed  from  the 
people  and  at  the  mercy  of  special  in- 
terest groups  to  keep  a  job  they  might 
well  become  desperately  dependent 
upon  once  they  have  been  cut  off  from 
the  independence  of  outside  income 
possibilities  which  allow  them  to  tell 
the  pressure  groups  where  to  go. 

And  this  legislation  also  restores 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  same 
privileges  as  Senators  and  the  kind  of 
individual  freedom  all  other  citizens 
enjoy.* 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
my  judgment,  as  I  have  stated  and  re- 
stated here,  it  is  urmecessary  and 
counterproductive  to  limit  outside 
earned  income  of  House  Members  at 
all.  This  resolution  raising  the  limits 
of  outside  earned  income  is  therefore 
easy  for  me  to  support. 

The  resolution  is  before  us  because 
the  Senate  removed  its  limitation  on 
all  outside  income.  House  Members 
understandably  believe  that  what  is 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander,  too. 

Personally,  while  I  want  no  limit  on 
general  outside  income,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  there  should  be  limits  on 
honoraria  income  and  that  those 
limits  should  apply  by  law  to  both 
bodies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  a 
strong  role  in  passing  the  law  that  the 
Senate  just  repealed.  Perhaps  the 
limits  needed  adjustment,  but  we 
surely  need  limits  because  that  kind  of 
income  stems  directly  from  our  service 
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here.  Excessive  seeking  of  honoraria 
detracts  from  that  service. 

Therefore,  while  this  resolution  pro- 
viding a  limit  of  40  percent  of  salary 
on  outside  earned  income  is  clearly 
temporary,  and  a  compromise,  it  is 
just  as  clearly  a  good,  temporary  com- 
promise. It  ought  to  be  passed.* 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  concept  of 
raising  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
that  can  be  made  by  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  believe  the  people  of  my  com- 
munity elected  me  to  be  a  full-time 
Member.  I  think  people  all  across  this 
country  expect  their  Members  to  be 
full  time. 

Furthermore,  we  stand  here  today 
debating  whether  or  not  we  should  be 
allowed  to  earn  an  additional  $15,000  a 
year  in  outside  earnings  while  the 
House  refuses  to  lift  the  earnings  cap 
on  social  security  recipients.  Among 
those  recipients  are  some  of  the 
people  who  most  need  to  earn  extra 
income,  yet  the  Federal  Government 
takes  away  benefits  if  they  earn  too 
much. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  time  when  we 
have  asked  the  American  people  to 
tighten  their  belts,  to  do  with  less 
from  Government.  Yet,  although  the 
earnings  being  debated  here  today  are 
not  Government  funds,  to  alter  Mem- 
bers' earning  capacity  upward  is  un- 
timely. 

Additionally,  it  is  conceivable  that 
while  campaign  laws  restrict  the  abili- 
ty of  certain  special  interest  groups  to 
contribute  to  campaigns,  those  same 
groups  could  give  a  Member  a  $2,000 
honorarium,  thereby  circumventing 
the  Federal  campaign  limits. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed 
to  increasing  the  outside  earnings  limi- 
tation. My  cummltment  as  a  Member 
is  to  serve  the  people  of  my  communi- 
ty full  time.  I  hope  that  a  majority  of 
the  Members  will  agree  with  me  and 
vote  down  this  resolution.* 

*  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
intend  to  vote  against  House  Resolu- 
tion 251,  which  would  substantially 
raise  the  limits  on  our  outside  earned 
Income.  Because  this  is  a  sensitive 
issue,  I  wish  to  explain  my  reasons  for 
opposing  this  potential  indirect  pay 
raise. 

I  oppose  this  resolution  not  because 
it  would  raise  the  overall  limits  on  out- 
side earned  Income,  but  rather  because 
it  would  double  the  amount  of  money 
Members  of  this  Chamber  could  re- 
ceive through  a  specific  source  of  out- 
side income:  legalized  bribery,  better 
known  as  honoraria. 

For  the  purpose  of  regulation,  I  per- 
sonally see  no  moral  distinction  be- 
tween earned  and  unearned  income. 
Under  House  rules,  if  a  Member  of 
this  House  sits  In  a  broker's  office  all 
week  and  clips  coupons,  this  is  consid- 
ered perfectly  proper.  But  if  a  Member 
works  on  his  farm  or  other  business  on 
evenings  and  weekends,  such  work  is 


considered  morally  wrong  and  Illegal. 
This  is  a  double  standard  which  has 
no  basis  in  reason.  In  my  view,  the 
amount  of  time  a  Member  spends  on 
work  in  Congress  is  a  political  issue, 
not  a  moral  issue.  If  his  outside  work 
interferes  with  his  ability  to  devote 
sufficient  time  to  congressional  busi- 
ness, his  activities  can  be  appropriate- 
ly—and effectively— challenged  in  the 
political  arena.  I  believe  the  only  time 
a  moral  issue  is  raised,  and  a  legal 
issue  should  be  raised,  is  when  outside 
earned  income  is  provided  by  virtue  of 
the  office  we  hold. 

I  recognize  that  small  honoraria,  to 
compensate  a  Congressman  for  his 
effort  and  inconvenience  in  addressing 
groups  on  vital  issues,  may  not  create 
any  problem.  But  when  a  special  inter- 
est group  pays  $1,000— let  alone 
$2,000— for  a  short  speech,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  payment  is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irifluencing  legislation. 

In  sununary,  I  could  have  supported 
House  Resolution  251  if  its  only  effect 
were  to  raise,  or  even  remove,  limits  on 
income  actually  earned  by  Members, 
provided  that  such  income  is  not  a 
result  of  the  office  we  hold.  But  I  can 
not  vote  for  an  increase  in  legalized 
bribery.* 

*  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
posed the  resolution  that  was  before 
the  House  today,  as  I  have  also  op- 
posed other  recent  efforts  to  indirect- 
ly, or  directly.  Increase  the  pay  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

House  Resolution  251  would  have 
amended  the  House  rules  to  raise  the 
limit  placed  on  outside  earnings  from 
15  percent  of  congressional  salary  to 
40  percent.  The  present  15-percent 
limit  was  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  ethics  code  this  body 
adopted  in  1977.  I  supported  the  limit 
in  1977  and  the  reasons  for  enacting 
the  ethics  code  at  that  time  have  not 
changed.  There  is  no  justification  for 
backing  down  on  the  commitment  we 
made  just  4  years  ago.  Preservation  of 
our  ethics  code  is  vital  to  maintaining 
the  high  integrity  of  this  body. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  very  disap- 
pointed that  the  other  body  chose  to 
raise  its  limit  on  outside  earnings.  The 
fact  that  they  did,  however,  does  not 
give  this  body  reason  for  doing  so.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  follow  their 
lead.  I  voted  against  House  Resolution 
251  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  majori- 
ty of  my  colleagues  joined  me  in  de- 
feating this  bill.* 

*  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  House  is  expected  to  vote  on 
House  Resolution  251,  which  would 
raise  the  current  limit  on  income 
earned  outside  official  congressional 
duties  from  15  to  40  percent  of  a  Mem- 
ber's annual  salary. 

House  Resolution  251  Is  being  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  for  one  obvious 
reason:  With  the  exception  of  a  5.5 
percent  cost-of-living  increase  in  1979, 
Congress  has  not  approved  a  salary  in- 


crease for  itself  since  March  1976. 
During  that  same  period,  inflation  has 
pushed  living  costs  up  40  percent. 

My  concern  is  not  over  salary  in- 
creases per  se,  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  entitled  to  the  same  modest, 
periodic  increases  as  anyone  else  in 
today's  Inflationary  economy.  But  I 
take  strong  exception  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  personal  income  in  the  ex- 
traordinary manner  being  considered 
today. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  in  1977  Congress 
imposed  a  15-percent  limit  on  outside 
income,  tied  to  a  salary  increase.  In- 
tended to  reduce  once  and  for  all  the 
need  for  Members  to  seek  outside 
income  to  supplement  their  Govern- 
ment salaries.  By  raising  that  limit 
today  we  are  returning  to  the  former 
practice  of  Members  relying  on  hono- 
raria and  other  sources  of  outside 
Income  to  keep  abreast  of  inflation. 

There  Is  also  an  inherent  conflict  of 
interest  that  arises  whenever  a 
Member  accepts  an  honorarium  for  or- 
ganizations interested  in  issues  before 
Congress.  That  interest  may  or  may 
not  coincide  with  the  Member's  but 
the  financial  exchange  brings  into 
question  the  integrity  of  both  the 
Congressman  and  the  organization. 

Last  month  Congress  took  another 
step  which  increases  the  disposable 
income  of  Congressmen.  Included  in 
the  1982  appropriations  bill  for  fund- 
ing the  legislative  branch  was  a  provi- 
sion which  gave  Members  unlimited 
business  deductions  for  expenses  In- 
curred while  living  in  Washington, 
D.C.  If  fully  used,  a  typical  Member 
could  Increase  his  Federal  income  tax 
deduction  by  $13,500. 

Congressmen  are  not  prepared,  nor 
should  we  be,  to  carefully  record  each 
and  every  penny  used  to  maintain  a 
Washington,  D.C.  home  or  to  travel  to 
and  from  the  Capitol.  The  enormous 
problems  in  this  country  surely  prove 
that  our  energies  need  to  be  directed 
at  legislating,  not  at  working  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  our  personal  tax  liabilities 
at  a  time  when  our  constituents  suffer 
from  heavy  and  often  unbearable  tax 
burdens. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  voting 
on  House  Resolution  251  should  be 
fully  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
this  decision.  Let  us  vote  against  re- 
ducing our  own  taxes  and  diverting 
our  attention  from  the  problems  at 
hand.  If  we  are  convinced  that  we 
need  and  deserve  a  salary  increase,  let 
us  make  that  decision  after  full  and 
open  debate  on  the  floor  of  Congress.* 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  ROEIMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution,  know- 
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ing  full  we  [1  that  congressional  pay  is 
a  subject  that  almost  demands  dema- 
goguary.  I  will  resist  that  temptation, 
but  wish  to  make  a  couple  of  points. 

Reasonal  le  pay  for  a  job  well  done  is 
a  matter  ol  importance  not  only  to  the 
Members  of  this  Congress,  but  to  the 
Nation  as  ^ell.  Unfortunately  this  res- 
olution do0s  not  focus  on  the  issue  of 
reasonable  I  pay.  but  rather  is  a  back- 
door attempt  to  benefit  a  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many. 

Continue!  back-door  attempts  such 
as  this  could  in  fact  promote  avoid- 
ance of  a  borough,  honest  review  of 
congressior  al  pay.  Also,  I  oppose  this 
resolution  because  we  should  never 
vote  a  pay  raise  to  become  effective 
during  a  \)  ember's  term  of  office.  An 
election,  th|e  people's  vote,  should  pre- 
cede implesientation  of  any  pay  raise. 

Finally,  ]  oppose  the  resolution  be- 
cause of  its  timing.  We  have  asked  the 
American  people  to  assume  a  fair 
share  of  the  economic  sacrifice  neces- 
sary to  stiengthen  the  country.  For 
Congress  ts  avoid  a  portion  of  this 
necessary  spirit  of  sacrifice  is  wrong. 
Let  us  defeat  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BOlLinG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  hia  resistance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  debate 
has  been  a  /ery  good  debate.  I  think  it 
demonstrates  how  divided  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  in  their  views.  I 
think  it  alir  ost  proves  my  case. 

I  said  in  (he  beginning  that  this  was 
a  comprom  se  that  I  felt  necessary  to 
get  the  mal  ter  behind  us  for  a  limited 
period  of  tii  ne. 

It  comes  IS  no  surprise,  I  suspect  to 
any  of  you.  that  I  believe  that  we  very 
badly  need  to  review  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  cong  ressional  ethics. 

I  think  we  have  made  a  mistake  so 
great  that  only  a  complete  review  will 
resolve  it  aid  that  mistake  is  the  one 
that  we  have  made  allowing  tax  ex- 
emptions far  our  expenses  here  in 
Washingtor . 

I  repeat  I  hat  I  think  our  failure  to 
deal  objecti  /ely  and  seriously  with  our 
salary  almost  disqualifies  us  as  an  in- 
stitution from  our  right  to  serve  in 
these  impo-tant  times  with  all  these 
difficult  issues;  but  I  do  think  that 
this  particular  proposal,  which  I  have 
found  hard  to  produce,  is  a  compro- 
mise that  w  11  work  and  that  will  impel 
us  to  deal  again  with  the  major  prob- 
lems that  ;onfront  us  in  regard  to 
public  resptct  and  trust  in  the  institu- 
tion. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  this  is 
only  a  littli;  bit  of  the  problem.  The 
major  dilemma  that  confronts  the 
country  toe  ay  is  money  and  politics. 
And  unless  we  are  able  to  deal  with 
that.  I  think  it  is  predictable  that  all 
our  institutions  would  fail.  That  has  to 
be  done.  The  ethical  problem  in  other 
fields  has  tc  be  done.  It  has  to  be  done 
I  believe  in  the  next  Congress  in  the 
first  year  and  it  is  the  purpose,  the 


only  purpose,  of  this  particular  resolu- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  251 

Resolved.  That  clause  1  of  rule  XLVII  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'Except  as  provided  by 
paragraph  (b)"  in  paragraph  (a)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  by 
paragraphs  (b)  and  (c)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "In  the  case  of  any  In- 
dividual" In  paragraph  (b)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  by  para- 
graph (c),  in  the  case  of  any  individual":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(c)  With  respect  to  any  calendar  year  be- 
ginning on  or  after  January  1,  1981,  and 
ending  on  or  before  December  31.  1983,  the 
term  '15  per  centum'  In  paragraphs  (a)  and 
<b)  shall  be  deemed  to  read  '40  per 
centum'.". 

Sec.  2.  Clause  2  of  rule  XLVII  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(1.000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$2,000". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  res- 
olution shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  BOLLING  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFTEREO  BY  MR.  HARKIN 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harkin:  Page 
2.  strike  out  "January  1.  1981"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1983  ".  and  strike 
out  "December  31.  1983"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1984". 

Page  2.  strike  out  section  3  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  res- 
olution shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1983. 

D  1215 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
simply,  what  my  amendment  does  is 
something  I  feel  very  strongly  about. 
It  puts  this  off  until  after  the  next  in- 
tervening election  and  then  sunsets  it 
during  that  same  period  of  Congress  in 
1984. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BoLLiNG)  that  the  House  has  not 
been  able  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
Members  of  this  Congress,  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  need  pay  raises  peri- 
odically. 

I  believe  further  that  he  was  right 
when  he  said  that  that  has  been  a 
combination  of  cowardly  actions  here 
and  also  by  the  actions  of  others  who 


honestly  feel  that  the  procedures  were 
not  correct. 

I  believe  that  the  procedures  for 
raising  the  pay  and  remunerations  of 
Members  of  Congress  must  be  reasona- 
ble, rational,  and  fair. 

I  also  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  who  says 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  different  than 
Members  of  the  Senate.  But  what 
sticks  in  my  craw  and  what  sticks  in 
the  craw  of  the  people  that  I  have 
talked  to  in  this  country  is  that  they 
do  not  want  Members  of  Congress  rais- 
ing their  own  pay  during  their  term 
that  they  are  serving. 

James  Madison,  in  1789,  proposed  an 
additional  two  amendments  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  first  10  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  So,  there  were  origi- 
nally 12  amendments  that  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the 
12th  amendment  read  as  follows: 

No  law  varying  the  compensation  of  serv- 
ices of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  take  effect  until  an  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  have  Intervened. 

Even  at  that  time  they  recognized: 
First,  the  necessity  of  increasing  Mem- 
bers' pay  and  remuneration,  but 
second,  that  they  wanted  to  put  it  off 
until  after  the  next  election,  because 
there  would  be  something  inherently 
wrong  with  Members  of  Congress 
voting  to  increase  their  own  pay  and 
benefits  while  they  were  serving  that 
term.  Twenty-seven  States  now  have 
this  in  their  constitutions  for  their 
State  legislatures.  Iowa  is  one. 

So  what  I  am  proposing  is  that  we 
do  just  that  with  this  resolution,  to 
put  this  over  until  after  an  intervening 
election  takes  place  and  let  it  go  into 
effect  at  that  time,  and  then  to  sunset 
it  during  that  same  Congress. 

I  have  never  voted  for  a  pay  increase 
for  Members  of  this  body,  but  I  have 
consistently  taken  this  position:  That 
as  soon  as  a  resolution  comes  out  to  in- 
crease the  pay  of  this  body  and  to  do 
it  after  the  next  election  I  will  consid- 
er voting  for  it,  because  I  will  not  be 
voting  to  increase  my  pay,  I  will  be 
voting  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  office 
that  I  hold,  and  if  the  people  do  not 
want  to  return  me  to  that  office,  they 
do  not  have  to.  They  can  put  some- 
body else  in  there  after  the  next  elec- 
tion. So  I  would  not  be  voting  to  in- 
crease my  own  pay. 

If  we  do  that,  I  believe  we  would  get 
out  of  the  fix  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
around  here  almost  every  year,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  a  reasonable  and 
rational  way  to  approach  it. 

But  what  this  resolution  does  is  to- 
tally push  us  in  the  opposite  direction. 
It  sets  up,  as  I  said  earlier,  a  dynamic, 
a  dynamic  that  will  push  Members  of 
Congress  out  to  seek  honoraria.  No  in- 
creases in  salary,  increase  the  total 
limit.  Increase  the  per-unit  limit,  and 
what  you  have  is  a  push  on  Members 
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of  Congress  to  go  out  and  seek  those 
honoraria. 

Members  of  Congress,  I  believe,  will 
be  tripping  over  one  another  to  go  out 
and  get  those  $2,000  speaking  engage- 
ments to  increase  their  salary  by 
$25,000  a  year.  And  the  dynamic  that 
will  happen  then  I  believe  will  be  to 
our  detriment. 

Mr.  Obey  and  Mr.  Hamilton  are 
every  bit  correct.  This  is  a  major  step 
backward.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a 
backdoor  pay  raise,  a  pay  raise  not 
from  the  public,  not  from  the  people 
that  we  are  here  to  serve,  but  a  pay 
raise  from  the  private  special  interests 
of  this  country. 

If  one  goes  out  to  speak  to  farmers, 
you  do  not  get  any  money.  If  one  goes 
out  to  speak  to  poor,  you  do  not  get 
any  money.  If  one  goes  out  to  speak  to 
students,  you  do  not  get  any  money. 
But  if  one  is  asked  to  go  out  and  speak 
to  big  business,  they  are  going  to  have 
a  nice  big  fat  honorarium  for  you. 

If  the  XYZ  Oil  Corp.  wants  a 
Member  to  come  out  and  speak  at 
their  luncheon  and  they  are  going  to 
offer  a  $2,000  honorarium,  how  many 
Members  are  going  to  go  out  and  tell 
the  oil  company  that  the  oil  compa- 
nies pot  a  big  ripoff  in  the  last  tax 
bill?  Of  course  not.  The  dynamic  is 
there  for  you  to  go  out  and  tell  them 
what  they  want  to  hear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harkin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  So  what  we  do,  then, 
with  the  passage  of  this  type  of  resolu- 
tion is,  we  move  closer  and  closer  to  a 
body  that  is  less  responsive  to  the 
public  good  and  to  a  body  that  pan- 
ders to  the  special  interests  of  this 
country. 

George  Norris,  as  I  read  earlier,  said 
it  very  clearly  back  in  1921  when  he 
said: 

If  trusts,  combinations  and  big  business 
are  to  run  the  government,  why  not  permit 
them  to  do  it  directly  rather  than  through 
this  expensive  machinery  which  was  origi- 
nally honestly  established  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  country  against 
monopoly  and  control. 
Senator  Norris  was  right. 
So  I  have  perhaps  a  modest  proposal 
that  I  would  like  to  throw  out  to  this 
body  in  keeping  with  the  philosophy 
of  Senator  Norris. 

If,  in  fact,  we  want  private  industry 
and  private  business  to  pick  up  more 
and  more  of  our  pay  and  benefits, 
then  I  have  a  modest  proposal.  Let  us 
have  private  business  advertise  in  the 
Congressional  Record;  we  could  have 
ads  for  pantyhose  and  deodorants.  Let 
us  put  up  a  nice  big  Coca-Cola  sign 
over  here  on  the  wall  in  neon  lights  so 
all  the  people  can  see  it.  Why  do  we 
not  go  to  the  cigarette  industry  and 
tell  them  that  we  want  to  put  some 
ads  up  in  here  on  cigarettes?  Let  us 


find  a  nice,  proper  place  for  it.  How 
about  right  up  above  that  sign  that 
says  "In  God  We  Trust"?  Let  us  put 
up  a  cigarette  ad.  And  then  what  we 
can  do  is,  we  can  use  that  money  that 
we  would  get  from  the  advertisements 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  from 
the  Coke  sign  and  the  cigarette  signs, 
perhaps  we  could  even  put  some  in- 
serts in  our  mail  that  we  send  out  to 
constituents,  with  some  ads  in  there, 
and  we  could  use  that  money  to  sup- 
plement our  income.  In  that  way,  the 
people  of  this  country  will  not  have  to 
pay  for  it. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  take  this  kind 
of  a  step,  with  this  kind  of  resolution, 
let  us  start  hanging  some  ads  around 
this  body  and  let  us  turn  over  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  private  interests  once 
and  for  all.  and  do  it  in  a  clean,  swift 
manner  rather  than  surreptitiously 
through  this  type  of  resolution. 

Mr.  OBETY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  withhold 
shouting  "vote,"  I  will  try  to  complete 
my  remarks  within  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  agree  with  a 
good  deal  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  has  just  said,  and  I 
do  not  agree  that  the  likely  result  of 
removing  the  present  limitation  on 
honoraria  would  result  in  Members 
running  out  to  tell  people  what  they 
want  to  hear  for  $2,000  speeches.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  way  it  works 
here,  and  I  have  a  much  higher  regard 
for  Members  of  this  House  than  to  be- 
lieve that  would  happen. 

What  I  do  think  happens  is  some- 
thing quite  a  bit  more  subtle. 

The  knowledge  that  we  will  have 
access  to  that  kind  of  money  creates 
the  kind  of  associational  relationships 
in  our  conmiittee  work  which  makes  it 
very  unrealistic  to  expect,  that  we  will 
see  Members  consistently  reviewing 
issues  solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
merit. 

What  it  means  is  that  subtly  Mem- 
bers will  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  disassociating  their  judgments  on 
individual  items  before  us  with  the 
access  that  we  will  be  likely  or  not 
likely  to  have  to  those  larger  speaking 

fC6S> 

I  do  not  think  it  will  affect  the  con- 
tent of  speeches  at  all.  I  do  think  that 
it  will  have  a  much  more  subtle  effect 
on  the  legislative  product.  I  could  care 
less  about  the  product  that  people 
produce  for  their  honoraria. 

The  reason  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  simply  this: 
When  we  imposed  the  limitation  5 
years  ago,  we  were  advised  by  Chester- 
field Smith,  for  instance,  who  was 
then  the  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  that  we  should  have  a 
flat  prohibition  on  all  legal  fees.  I 
have  always  wondered  if  we  did  not 


make  a  mistake  on  our  commission— if 
we  should  not  have  simply  prevented 
any  income  from  law,  t)ecause  very 
frankly  that  is  where  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  abuse  comes,  and  second,  if 
we  should  not  have  coupled  that  with 
the  limitation  on  honoraria  so  that  we 
would  not  have  a  select  few,  in  the 
main  committee  chairmen  or  other  big 
names  in  the  House,  who  would  be 
serving  at  what  in  reality  is  at  higher 
levels  of  pay.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  we  should  not  have  gone  that 
way,  but  we  did  not  do  it. 

The  advantage  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  have  today  is  that 
it  would  at  least  allow  us  the  time  to 
make  the  other  changes  in  rules  that 
would  be  required  to  really  make  this 
a  sensible  tradeoff. 

I  recognize  that  we  cannot  expect  to 
hold  the  present  limit,  given  what  the 
Senate  has  done.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  need,  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
tecting our  own  institution  from  abuse 
and  criticism,  to  adopt  rules  which  will 
tighten  up  on  a  Member's  ability  to 
engage  in  professional  activities  on 
company  time,  so  to  speak.  And  I 
think  we  can  do  that  by  adopting  the 
Harkin  amendment. 

I  would  also  say  again,  once  more,  I 
am  not  insensitive  to  the  need  to  at- 
tract and  to  retain  quality  people  in 
this  institution.  But  I  would  suggest  to 
the  candidate  recruiters  who  have 
mentioned  it  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
that  if  we  do  have  a  problem,  let  us 
deal  with  it  forthrightly  through  the 
front  door,  through  congressional  pay. 
Let  us  not  say,  "Well,  fellows,  don't 
worry:  you  will  get  $60,000  on  your 
congressional  pay,  but  don't  worry, 
there  are  arrangements  under  which 
you  can  pick  up  another  $20,000  on 
the  side."  That  is  a  much  less  clean 
way  to  do  it. 

The  public  is  much  better  served  if 
we  face  the  question  of  congressional 
salaries  directly,  rather  than  trying  to 
find  back  door  ways  of  doing  it,  as  we 
have  done  here,  and  as  we  did  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  If  we  deal  with  it  front 
door,  everybody  will  receive  the  same 
amount  of  pay.  If  we  deal  with  it 
through  the  back  door,  only  the  big 
names  or  those  on  committees  with 
special  clout  will,  in  effect,  receive  a 
higher  rate  of  pay. 

I  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  cannot  wait  to  vote  on 
this.  But  there  is  a  little  more  at  stake 
than  his  personal  desires. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Obey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  going  to  get  his 
chance.  John  you  are  going  to  win.  I 
would  at  least  like  to  be  able  to  ex- 
press my  concerns  about  the  needs  of 
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,.  all  I  would  suggest  is 
Members  who  want  to 
_,  what  they  are  going  to 
a  structure  under  which 
to  be  one-fifth  of  the 
this  House  who  do  not 
about  whether  this  a 
are  going  to  get  theirs 
from  special  interest 
through  honoraria.  I  do 
is  the  best  way  to  deal 
best  way  to  deal  with  con- 
is  to  see  to  it  that  ev- 
the  same  amount  of  pay, 
it   through    the   front 
back  door. 

the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.    Chairman,    I 

_  the  requisite  number  of 

rise  in  opposition  to  the 


amount  of  the  maximum  honorarium 
which  a  Member  may  accept,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  258.  had  directed 
him  to  report  the  resolution  back  to 
the  House. 
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rreatly  respect  the  point 
Ha  rkin  from  Iowa  made,  and 
$iat  Mr.  Obey  has  made,  I 
that  this  is  an  expedient 
which  I  do  not  consider 
to    get    this    Congress 
next    year    and    a    few 
that  it  can  attend  to  the 
prol)lem  which  is  very  much 
compl  icated  than  this  one  thing, 
|to  it  properly  in  the  first 
next  Congress. 
I  do  not  see  suiy  reason  to 
kihdness  to  the  proposal  rec- 
by  Mr.  Harkin  because  it 
the  problem  that  this 
to  temporarily  resolve, 
same  time  assure  that  it 
further  considered  later. 
CHA  RMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendr  lent  offered  by  the  gentle- 
Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin). 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Are   there   addi- 
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amer  dments? 

un  ler  the  rule,  the  committee 
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the  Committee  rose; 
having  resumed  the 
Natcher,  Chairman  of  the 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Union,  reported  that  that 
having  had  under  consid- 
resolution  (H.  Res.  251): 
he  Rules  of  the  House  of 
to  increase  the 
amount  ol  outside  earned  income 
which  a  V  ember  may  have  in  1981 
1982,  and  (1983,  and  to  increase  the 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The   call   was   taken   by   electronic 
device  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 
[Roll  No.  281] 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

B&rnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

aay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 


de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Pish 

Ptthian 

Plippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 


Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenroeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutiUier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 


Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McOade 

McE>onald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 


Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

RItter 

RoberU  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrermer 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 
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Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Wax  man 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  400 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


AMENDING  HOUSE  RULE  XLVII 
OP  THE  RULES  OP  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES  RELAT- 
ING TO  LIMITATION  ON  OUT- 
SIDE EARNED  INCOME 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  resolution. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  147.  noes 
271.  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  282] 

Hubbard 

Moffett 

Shelby 

AYES-147 

Huckaby 

Montgomery 

Skeen 

Hughes 

Moorhead 

Skelton 

Addabbo 

Prenzel 

Patterson 

Hunter 

Morrison 

Smith  (AL) 

Akaka 

Gibbons 

Paul 

Hutto 

Mottl 

Smith  (LA) 

Alexander 

Gingrich 

Peyser 

Ireland 

Murphy 

Smith  (NE) 

Annunzio 

Goldwater 

Porter 

Jacobs 

Napier 

Smith  (NJ) 

Badham 

Gonzalez 

Price 

Jeffords 

Natcher 

Snowe 

Bailey  (PA) 

Gradison 

Quillen 

Jeffries 

Neal 

Solarz 

Benedict 

Gnumn 

Rahall 

Jenkins 

Nelligan 

Solomon 

Blaggi 

Gray 

Railsback 

Jones  (TN> 

Nelson 

Spence 

Boggs 

Green 

Rangel 

Kastenmeler 

Nichols 

St  Germain 

Boiling 

Grisham 

Reuss 

Kazen 

Nowak 

Stangeland 

Breaux 

Guarini 

Rhodes 

Kildee 

OBrien 

Stenholm 

Brooks 

Hagedom 

Richmond 

Kindness 

Dakar 

Stratton 

Burgener 

Hammerschmldt  Robinson 

Kogovsek 

Oberstar 

Studds 

Campbell 

Hance 

Rodino 

Kramer 

Obey 

Stump 

Carman 

Hansen  (ID) 

Roe 

LaFalce 

Oxley 

Swift 

Chappell 

Hartnett 

Rose 

Lagomarsino 

Panetta 

Synar 

Cheney 

Holland 

Rostenkowski 

Lantos 

Parrls 

Tauke 

Chlsholm 

Howard 

Rousselot 

Leach 

Pashayan 

Itaxler 

Clay 

Hoyer 

Roybal 

LeBoutiUier 

Patman 

Trible 

Coelho 

Hyde 

Rudd 

Lee 

Pease 

Vento 

Collins  (IL) 

Jones  (OK) 

Russo 

Lehman 

Perkins 

VoUuner 

Conable 

Kemp 

Savage 

Levitas 

Petri 

Walgren 

Conte 

LatU 

Scheuer 

Loeffler 

Pickle 

Walker 

Craig 

Leath 

Schulze 

Long (LA) 

Pritchard 

Washington 

Crane,  Daniel 

Leland 

Shaw 

Long(MD) 

Pursell 

Watkins 

Crane,  Philip 

Lent 

Shumway 

Lowry  (WA) 

Ratchford 

Weaver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lewis 

Shuster 

Lundine 

Regula 

Weber  (MN) 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Livingston 

Siljander 

Markey 

Rinaldo 

Weber  (OH) 

Dannemeyer 

Lott 

Simon 

Marks 

Ritter 

Weiss 

Dellums 

Lujan 

Smith  (OR) 

Marlenee 

Roberts  (KS) 

Whitehurst 

Derrick 

Luken 

Smith  (PA) 

Marriott 

RoberU  (SD) 

Whitley 

Dickinson 

Lungren 

Snyder 

Martin  (IL) 

Roemer 

Whittaker 

Doman 

Madigan 

Stanton 

Mavroules 

Rogers 

Whitten 

Dymally 

Martin  (NO 

Staton 

Mazzoll 

Rosenthal 

Williams  (MT) 

Early 

Martin  (NY) 

Stokes 

McClory 

Roth 

Williams  (OH) 

Edwards  (AL) 

Matsui 

Tauzin 

McCoUum 

Roukema 

Winn 

Edwards  (OK) 

Mattox 

Taylor 

McCurdy 

Sabo 

Wirth 

English 

McCloskey 

Thomas 

McEwen 

Santini 

Wolf 

Erlenbom 

McDade 

Udall 

McGrath 

Sawyer 

Wolpe 

Evans  (GA) 

McDonald 

Vander  Jagt 

McHugh 

Schneider 

Wyden 

Fazio 

McKinney 

Wampler 

Mica 

Schroeder 

Wylie 

Ferraro 

Michel 

Waxman 

MIkulski 

Schumer 

Yates 

Fields 

Mitchell  (MD) 

White 

MlUer  (CA) 

Seiberling 

Yatron 

Findley 

Moakley 

Wilson 

MlUer  (OH) 

Sensenbrenner 

Young  (FL) 

Fish 

Molinari 

Wortley 

MineU 

Shamansky 

Young  (MO) 

FoglietU 

Moore 

Wright 

Minlsh 

Shannon 

Foley 

Murtha 

Yoimg  (AK) 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Sharp 

Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 

Myers 
Ottinger 

Zablocki 
Zeferetti 
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Beard 

Coughlin 

Jones  (NO 
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BlUey 

Dougherty 

Lowery  (CA) 

Albosta 

Clausen 

Fenwick 

Burton,  John 

Pary 

Mollohan 

Anderson 

Clinger 

Fiedler 

Conyers 

Florio 

Pepper 

Andrews 

Coats 

Fithlan 

Corcoran 

Johnston 

Stark 

Anthony 

Cuieman 

Flippo 
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Applegate 

Collins  (TX) 

Forsythe 

Archer 
Ashbrook 

Courier 
Coyne,  James 

Fountain 
Fowler 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

Aspin 

Coyne,  William 

Prank 

pairs: 

Atkinson 

Crockett 

Frost 

On  this  vote: 

AuCoin 
Bafalis 

D'Amours 
Danielson 

Puqua 
Garcia 

Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr. 

Jones  of  North 

Bailey  (MO) 

Daschle 

Gaydos 

Carolina  against. 

Barnard 

Daub 

Gejdenson 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Beard  against. 

Barnes 

Davis 

Gephardt 

Mr.    Johnston    for.    with 

Mr.    Corcoran 

Bedell 

de  la  Garza 

Oilman 

against. 

Bellenson 

Deckard 

Ginn 

Benjamin 

DeNardis 

Glickman 

Messrs. 

DUNCAN, 

FORSYTHE, 

Bennett 

Derwinski 

Goodling 

NAPIER. 

HOLLENBECK,    HEFNER. 

Bereuter 
Bethune 

Dicks 
Dingell 

Gore 
Gregg 

and  BARNARD  changed  their  votes 

Bevill 

Dixon 

Gunderson 

from  "aye" 

to    no. 

Bingham 

Donnelly 

Hall  (OH) 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

Blanchard 

Dorgan 

Hall,  Ralph 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 

Boland 
Boner 

Dowdy 
Downey 

Hall,  Sam 
Hamilton 

nounced  as 

above  recorded. 

Bonior 

Dreier 

Hansen  (UT) 

A  motior 

to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

Bonker 

Duncan 

Harkin 

the  table. 

Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 
Emerson 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 

Brown  (OH) 

Emmery 

Hightower 

may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 

Broyhill 

Erdahl 

Hller 

revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 

Burton.  Phillip 
Butler 

Ertel 
Evans  (DE) 

Hillis 
HoUenbeck 

resolution  just  considered 

Byron 

Evans  (lA) 

Holt 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 

Camey 

Evans  (IN) 

Hopkins 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Chappie 

Fascell 

Horton 

*Aiconiiri9 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
avoidably I  missed  the  vote  on  rollcall 
282.  If  I  had  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  S.  884.  AGRICULTURE  AND 
FOOD  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
884).  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
1981,  with  House  amendments  thereto, 
insist  on  the  House  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
DE  LA  Garza,  Foley,  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see, Brown  of  California,  Bowen, 
Rose,  Richmond,  Weaver,  Harkin, 
and  Wampler; 

Mr.  Findley  on  all  matters  except 
title  IX  of  the  Senate  bill  and  modifi- 
cations committed  to  conference; 

Mr.  Jeffords  on  all  matters  except 
title  VII  of  the  House  amendment  and 
of  the  Senate  bill; 

Messrs.  Hagedorn,  Coleman,  Mar- 
lenee, Thomas;  and  the  following  addi- 
tional conferees  solely  for  considerable 
of  section  915  and  title  XI  (except  for 
section  1112  and  subtitle  B)  of  the 
House  amendment  and  sections  1002, 
1111,  1113,  1201-1203,  and  1205  and 
title  XIII  of  the  Senate  bill:  Messrs. 
Zablocki,  Fountain,  Fascell,  Hamil- 
ton, Bingham,  Broomfield,  Winn, 
Oilman,  Lagomarsino; 

Solely  for  consideration  of  title  IX 
of  the  Senate  bill  and  modifications 
thereof  committed  to  conference:  Mr. 
Peyser  and  Mr.  Stangeland  in  lieu  of 
Mr.  Findley; 

Solely  for  consideration  of  title  VII 
of  the  House  amendment  and  title  VII 
of  the  Senate  bill;  Mr.  Lundine  and 
Mr.  Skeen  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Jeffords. 


DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
FLEXIBILITY  ACT 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4603)  to 
provide  flexibility  to  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
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1  ead  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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Whole  rose  on  Tuesday. 
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the     House     resolved 

he    Committee    of    the 

on    the    State    of    the 

further  consideration  of 

4603.  with  Mr.  Peyser  in 


GEJIMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
the  requisite  number  of 

Chairhian.    during    yesterdays 
frequent  reference  was 
acquisition  of  Westside 
York  City  and  Wash- 
of  Miami  by  Citizen's 
Loan  Association  of  Cali- 
s  is.  of  course,  a  wholly 
of    National   Steel 
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thi  ifts  are  not  toys  in  the 
;he   Federal   Home  Loan 
and  the  Federal  Savings 
nsurance  Corporation.  Con- 
passage  of  H.R.  4603.  will 
the   responsibility   for 
appropriate       guidelines 
difficult    days    that    lie 
mfcny  of  our  financial  insti- 


FSLIC  Chief  Says  Agency  Steps  Up  Drive 
FOR  Buyers  or  Ailing  Thriits 

Chicago.— The  Federal  SavinKs  &  Loan 
Insurance  Corp.  is  stepping  up  its  campal^ 
to  find  potential  buyers  of  failing  thrifts 
and  is  encouraging  both  strong  S&Ls  and 
Industrial  firms  like  Sears  Roebuck  and  Na- 
tional Steel  to  enter  "the  interstate  game" 
early. 

Making  the  unusual  pitch  for  a  height- 
ened pace  of  merger  deals  was  the  FLSIC  di- 
rector H.  Brent  Beesley  who  said  the 
agency,  while  being  prudent  in  scrutinizing 
S&L  acquirers,  also  welcomes  the  aggresive 
approach  by  those  firms  seriously  interested 
in  buying  problem  thrifts— be  they  intra- 
state or  interstate  transactions. 

Speaking  to  an  audience  of  Chicago  area 
saving.s  and  loan  executives  and  attorneys, 
the  head  of  the  insurance  arm  for  federally 
chartered  S&Ls  .said  his  agency  is  doing  its 
part  to  promote  the  merger  transactions, 
and  has  already  taken  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant "lil>eralizing"  steps  in  such  areas  as  ac- 
counting rules,  debt  requirements  and  .so- 
called  creative  financing  techniques. 

Now.  he  said  is  an  especially  attractive 
time  for  industrial  firms  and  well-capital- 
ized SiScLs  to  start  examining  the  merger 
route— considering  the  favorable  legislative 
climate  in  Congress  where  bills  are  being 
considered  to  markedly  broaden  S&L 
powers. 

If  the  legislation  is  passed,  "you'd  buy  an 
S&L  and  make  it  do  like  a  bank,"  declared 
Mr.  Beesley,  a  Salt  Lake  City  attorney  and. 
before  taking  the  FSLIC  post  earlier  this 
year,  chairman  of  a  small  bank  in  the  Utah 
city. 

The  FSLIC  director  said  his  office  contin- 
ues to  receive  numerous  inquiries  from 
banks  about  their  purchase  of  failing 
thrifts.  But  for  the  time  being  his  agency 
has  told  banks.  "We  are  not  interested  in 
doing  a  deal  with  you." 

However,  he  added,  the  time  may  come 
when  the  agency  will  l)e  forced  to  look  at 
banks  as  acquirers  as  a  means  of  protecting 
the  insurance  fund,  which,  he  emphasized, 
is  the  FSLlC's  chief  mission. 

In  his  talk  and  question-and-answer  ses- 
sion before  a  joint  dinner  meeting  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Managers  Society  and  the  Chicago 
S&L  attorneys  committee,  the  FSLIC  direc- 
tor emphasized  that  his  agency  was  in  no 
way  putting  out  the  welcome  mat  for  inter- 
state S&L  mergers  "for  nonsupervisory 
cases." 

However,  any  reading  of  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  shows  he  said,  that  "interstate 
banking  is  already  here  and  here  to  stay," 
based  on  the  confluence  of  many  new  non- 
bank  and  non  S&L  players  in  the  market- 
place. 

Mr.  Beesley  devoted  a  good  portion  of  his 
talk  to  the  methods  and  procedures  poten- 
tial S&L  acquirers  should  use  in  approach- 
ing Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  district  banks 
and  supervisory  officers  to  put  together 
mergers. 

"To  all  potential  acquirers,  contact  the  su- 
pervisory agent  in  the  area  you  are  interest- 
ed in,"  he  advised.  "He  will  work  with  you 
and  introduce  you  to  a  potential  acquirer: 
he  will  help  your  find  a  strong  association 
with  whom  you  might  merge.  First  on  an 
intrastate  basis  and  then  on  an  interstate 
basis." 

LOOKING  FOR  STRENGTH 

The  FSLIC.  he  said,  is  actively  looking  for 
strong  parties  from  all  industries  to  consider 
acquiring  an  S&L  with  financial  troubles. 

He  noted  that  Sears  Roebuck.  National 
Steel  Corp.  of  Pittsburgh,  suid  Household 


Finance  Corp.  all  own  S&L's.  "and  we  invite 
others  to  examine  this  opportunity." 

"I  must  make  one  point  to  potential 
merger  partners  and  for  acquirers,  if  you 
are  contemplating  making  a  deal  with  a 
stock  association."  he  said,  "negotiate  what- 
ever you  can  with  the  stockholders." 

"We  will  do  all  we  can  to  facilitate  the 
merger  or  acquisition  and  make  the  appro- 
priate arrangements.  But  there  will  \x  no 
possibility  for  FSLIC  financial  assistance  in 
situations  where  value  is  paid  to  .-*ockhold- 
ers  equity  if  any  should  t)e  used  i  o  offset 
the  assistance  which  may  be  required  by  the 
FSLIC.  " 

In  trying  lo  solicit  interested  acquirers. 
Mr.  Beesley  said,  the  agency  had  considered 
publishing  a  list  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  S&Ls  facing  imminent  failure.  We  would 
use  hypothetical  situations,  he  said,  such  as 
"A  Small-Town  S&L  in  the  Midwest  for 
Sale."  etc. 

However,  the  idea  was  scrapped  as  imprac- 
tical in  favor  of  holding  meetings  around 
the  country  with  interested  S&L  parties. 
One  of  the  first  such  meetings  was  held  in 
San  Franci-sco  on  Oct.  2.  and  another  is  set 
for  Nov.  3  in  Atlanta.  Three  other  addition- 
al sessions  are  slated  with  state  S&L  super- 
visors. 

won't  reinvent  the  wheel 

In  his  talk.  Mr.  Beesley  also  noted  that 
the  agency  is  in  the  final  process  of  stand- 
ardizing all  FSLIC  forms  "to  avoid  the  need 
to  reinvent  the  wheel  on  every  deal.  Negoti- 
ations can  then  focus  on  substance,  not 
form." 

These  forms,  he  said,  will  l>e  reviewed  by  a 
variety  of  outside  counsel  before  they  are 
printed,  and  a  new  bidders'  package  and  in- 
formational brochure  is  being  prepared  to 
facilitate  acquirers  getting  "to  the  heart  of 
the  economic  issues." 

The  main  thrust  of  solving  problem  cases, 
he  went  on.  has  now  tteen  delegated  directly 
to  the  supervisory  agents  in  the  district 
banks. 

Their  objective  is  to  work  with  manage- 
ment "to  arrange  for  a  plan  to  restore  finan- 
cial strength,  such  as  the  conversion  to 
stock  form  along  with  an  accompanying  in- 
jection of  private  capital. 

"I  might  say  that  many  of  the  legal  obsta- 
cles in  the  conversion  process  have  been  or 
are  being  eliminated.  We  are  also  liberaliz- 
ing the  use  of  sul>ordinated  debt  and  mutual 
capital  certificates.  I  think  you  will  find  the 
Bank  Board  receptive  to  most  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  help  associations  help  themselves 
through  these  troubled  times."  he  contin- 
ued. 

"We  believe  the  merger  process  is  especial- 
ly useful.  The  wise  use  of  purchase  account- 
ing is  facilitating  mergers.  We  applaud  this 
trend.  It  also  gives  tremendous  flexibility  to 
manage  the  asset  and  liability  mix  and  to 
take  full  advantage  of  any  tax  break."  Mr. 
Beesley  concluded. 

D  1315 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to 
try  to  clear  up  some  misconceptions 
about  H.R.  4603  as  a  result  of  the 
debate  yesterday.  I  say  •misconcep- 
tions"  because  of  the  thrust  of  some  of 
the  questions  asked  of  me  by  Members 
of  this  body  about  the  bill.  This  confu- 
sion over  the  bill  and  what  it  contains 
is  probably  partly  due  to  the  inability 
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of  the  sponsors,  including  myself,  to 
explain  the  bill  better.  But  it  is  a  very 
complicated  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  I  must  say  there  is  a  lot  of 
sand  in  the  air  as  a  result  of  what  I 
regard  as  misleading  statements  about 
what  the  bill  does  and  what  the  bill 
does  not  do. 

The  savings  and  loan  industry,  I 
might  say,  is  split  down  the  middle  on 
this  bill.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that, 
in  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  healthier  and 
stronger  S.  &  L.'s  are  for  the  bill.  The 
boogieman  in  this  bill— and  Halloween 
is  just  around  the  comer— is  the  word 
"merger,"  merger  of  a  mom  and  pop 
bank  with  a  big  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany from  New  York  City. 

Well,  that  just  cannot  happen  under 
this  bill.  But  a  merger  is  a  last  resort 
solution  which  is  provided  for  in  this 
bill  after  other  forms  of  assistance, 
such  as  the  purchase  of  securities- 
capital  infusion— or  financial  assist- 
ance through  the  Federal  savings  and 
loan  insurance  fund  or  the  FDIC  fund 
have  been  deemed  not  feasible. 

If  a  merger  is  decided  on  for  a  failing 
institution— and  I  stress  it  must  be 
failing— this  bill  .says  then  the  regula- 
tory agencies  must,  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  arrange  a  merger 
with  an  institution  of  the  same  type  in 
the  same  state.  Then,  and  only  then, 
can  mergers  be  arranged  between  in- 
stitutions of  different  types  in  differ- 
ent States  to  prevent  the  institutions 
from  failing. 

Now.  Mr.  O'Connell.  the  president  of 
the  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  ob- 
jected to  this  last  provision  and,  thus, 
to  the  bill.  I  asked  him:  'If  an  S.  &,  L. 
is  failing,  by  anybody's  test,  what  is 
wrong  with  allowing  a  bank  holding 
company  from  an  adjoining  State  to 
merge  with  it,  to  prevent  it  from  fail- 
ing"? 

He  said.  "We  think  it  would  be 
better  to  let  it  fail  than  to  have  it 
bought  by  a  bank." 

Now,  that  was  very  disconcerting  to 
me,  and  I  cannot  subscribe  to  that 
notion.  Is  it  not  better  to  keep  an  S.  & 
L.  or  a  savings  bank  in  business  as  a 
subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  company 
than  it  is  to  let  it  fail  altogether?  I  cer- 
tainly think  so. 

Chairman  Volcker  agreed  with  me, 
in  response  to  a  question  which  I 
asked  of  him.  He  did  not  agree  that  it 
would  be  better  to  let  it  fail.  He  added 
there  is  another  consideration  which 
is  certainly  relevant.  This  bill  would 
allow  us  to  do  what  is  necessary  at  the 
least  cost  to  the  insurance  funds  and 
ultimately  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  during  a  very  difficult  transi- 
tion period.  It  is  almost  always  more 
expensive  to  liquidate  these  institu- 
tions. 

The  State  bank  regulators  and  the 
independent  bankers  ought  to  be  for 
this  bill  because  it  would  make  it  more 
difficult  than  it  is  under  the  present 


law  to  merge.  This  bill  establishes 
guidelines.  The  big  banks  ought  to  be 
against  it  because  they  have  a  better 
chance  to  merge  under  present  law. 
And,  besides,  the  more  little  banks 
that  fail,  the  more  business  the  big 
banks  or  a  Sears  bank  will  have.  The 
foreign  banks  are  practically  shut  out 
under  this  legislation,  whereas  they 
have  an  open  invitation  to  buy  a  failed 
bank  under  the  present  law. 

There  is  an  additional  factor.  Small 
banks  generally  do  not  have  the  prob- 
lems that  the  thrifts  have.  Small 
banks  are  doing  fairly  well.  But  even  if 
a  bank  is  failing,  it  must  have  $2  bil- 
lion in  assets  before  a  merger  can  be 
affected.  That  is  a  pretty  big  bank.  I 
do  not  think  there  are  any  banks  that 
size  on  the  problem  list.  But  if  there 
is,  between  now  and  September  30. 
1982,  when  this  bill  sunsets,  then  we 
ought  to  prevent  its  failure  if  we  can, 
even  if  that  contemplates  a  merger. 
That  is  the  bottom  line  for  me,  what  is 
best  for  this  country,  and  I  think  this 
bill  meets  that  test. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  knows. 
I  voted  against  this  legislation  both  in 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee. While  it  will  be  considerably  im- 
proved with  the  addition  of  several 
amendments  on  the  floor  today.  I  still 
have  some  reservations  about  the  legis- 
lation. 

However,  I  do  plan  to  vote  for  the 
legislation,  but  I  want  to  make  certain 
that  this  bill  will  not  be  the  vehicle 
that  the  Senate  will  use— as  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  know,  that 
is  the  position  I  maintained  in  the 
committee— to  change  virtually  every 
financial  law  in  this  country. 

As  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island,  knows,  the 
Senate  is  currently  holding  hearings 
on  a  far-reaching  banking  bill.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  it  will  shortly 
mark  up  and  move  it  to  the  Senate 
floor.  It  has  been  no  secret  that  the 
plan  of  the  Senate  is  to  attach  every- 
thing in  the  far-reaching  bill  to  this 
so-called  regulators  bill  and  send  it 
back  to  the  House.  The  Senate  hopes 
to  add  enough  sweeteners  so  as  to  at- 
tract support  in  this  body.  The  Senate 
bill  would  virtually  wipe  out  every 
small  financial  institution  in  this 
country,  and  that  bill  is  a  dangerous 
bill. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  House  will 
place  itself  in  a  position  of  making  it 
easy  for  the  Senate  to  get  House  con- 
sideration of  its  bill.  In  light  of  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  you  this 
question:  I  wonder  if  you,  as  my  good 
friend  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  full  committee,  who  has 
worked  so  long  and  hard  to  bring  this 
legislation  to  the  floor,  can  give  me  as- 
surance that  under  no  circumstances— 


and  I  repeat,  under  no  circumstances, 
no  way.  shape,  or  form— will  you  go  to 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  unless 
the  entire  scope  of  the  Hou.se-Senate 
conference  is  limited  to  the  regulators 
bill,  with  no  extraneous  amendments? 

Unless  I  get  such  assurances.  I 
cannot  vote  for  this  bill,  because  I 
cannot  take  a  chance  of  loading  the 
gun  that  will  eventually  be  turned  on 
the  Memljers  of  this  House.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  have  your  comments, 
please? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  The  Chair  has 
answered  this  question  previously,  but 
will  be  happy  to  respond  again.  The 
Chair  has  answered  that  question  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  in  the  sub- 
committee on  numerous  occasions  and 
in  the  full  committee  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. Yesterday  afternoon,  as  ap- 
pears at  page  25418  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  October  27,  1981, 
the  Chair,  in  the  first  column,  an- 
swered that  question  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  distinguished 
Mr.  James  Mattox.  I  have  answered  it. 

Now,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  was  amused  by  those  who  said, 
"Huh,  rush  this  bill  through,"  the  one 
before  us.  I  remember  the  usury  bill. 
We  had  hearings  that  went  on  a  day 
and  a  half,  and  we  had  a  vote  the 
second  day  in  subcommittee.  I  did  not 
think  we  rushed  it  through.  I  thought 
we  had  thorough  hearings.  This  bill 
before  us  had  much  more  thorough 
hearings. 

So  I  hope  that  in  the  future,  before 
saying  that  the  chairman  has  rushed 
something  through,  that  Members  will 
first  analyze  and  look  at  other  items. 
They  will  find  that  the  Chair  does  not 
rush  items  through.  I  make  that  point 
because,  if  we  are  going  to  adopt  fur- 
ther legislation  in  the  area  of  financial 
institutions,  it  will  be  done  under  tier 
2— this  is  tier  I— where  we  will  begin 
with  the  discussion  principles  and 
have  thorough  hearings  before  the 
full  committee  and  then  assign  various 
elements  to  the  subcommittees  of  ju- 
risdiction in  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as,  if  necessary,  other 
committees  and  subcommittees  of 
other  major  committees. 

So  I  assure  the  gentleman,  there  is 
no  attempt  to  rush  anything,  and 
there  will  be  no  agreement  on  the  part 
of  this  Member  to  Christmas-tree  the 
legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  chairman.  I  in 
no  way,  manner,  shape,  or  form  said 
that  we  were  rushing  this  legislation. 
We  have  had  full  and  complete  hear- 
ings. The  only  assurances  I  want— and 
I  have  received  that  assurance— is  that 
we  are  not  going  to  Christmas-tree 
this  bill.  Under  those  circumstances,  I 
do  intend  to  support  the  legislation. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
for  his  patience,  his  diligence  in  work- 
ing out  this  situation,  so  that  some  of 
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come  from  the  pockets  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers,  either  in  the  form  of 
taxes  or  more  inflation. 

I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  request  to 
tighten  this  language  and  to  drop  the 
word  where  it  appears  on  four  occa- 
sions, "contributions."  We  do  not  need 
to  be  in  the  business  of  giving  contri- 
butions. 

The  significance  of  this  bill  coming 
up  at  this  time,  I  think,  needs  some  at- 
tention. The  banking  institutions  are 
in  trouble.  I  for  one  would  recognize 
the  seriousness  of  our  banking  institu- 
tions and  the  need  for  something  to  be 
done. 

I  would  even  concede  to  the  authors 
of  the  bill  that  this  bill  will  help  on 
the  very,  very  short  run.  But  it  is 
somewhat  like  giving  another  drink  to 
the  alcoholic  who  needs  something  to 
calm  his  nerves.  It  will  certainly  calm 
the  nerves  of  the  banking  industry. 

But  to  have  a  bill  like  this  which 
means  an  unlimited  source  of  funds  to 
bail  out  banks,  not  only  the  ones  that 
have  failed  but  the  ones  who  have  a 
tendency  to  fail;  yes.  I  think  those 
numbers  will  grow  significantly  in  the 
next  several  years  and  there  will  be 
great  need  for  an  infusion  of  large 
amounts  of  cash  and  new  credit. 

But  to  me  that  means  a  large  infu- 
sion and  a  lot  more  inflation. 

Some  would  argue  this  is  not  infla- 
tionary and  it  will  not  cost  anything. 
Yes;  it  will  cost  something  because  I 
believe  a  lot  of  new  credit  and  new  dol- 
lars will  be  used  to  go  into  failing  insti- 
tutions. 

So  we  are  trying  to  stop  the  problem 
of  inflation  with  creating  more  infla- 
tion. 

To  give  a  drink  to  the  alcoholic 
calms  his  nerves,  but  it  will  not  help 
him  get  on  the  road  back  to  health. 
We  must  look  at  the  real  problem.  If 
too  much  drinking  is  the  problem  for 
the  alcoholic,  too  much  money  is  the 
problem  in  the  economy  and  in  the 
monetary  system. 

Our  problem  is  that  we  have  been  on 
an  unrelentless  binge  of  money  cre- 
ation. This  has  occurred  especially 
since  1971.  Up  until  1971  there  was  a 
minor  check  held  on  the  monetary  au- 
thorities, because  up  until  August  of 
1971  there  was  a  connection  of  the 
dollar  to  gold.  There  was  a  limitation 
on  how  much  new  money  the  Federal 
Reserve  could  create,  even  though  in  a 
minor  way. 

Since  that  time  we  have  seen  as- 
tounding growths  in  the  money 
supply,  and  interest  rates  at  20  to  21 
percent. 

So  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  a  depre- 
ciated currency.  It  is  the  currency  that 
is  sick,  it  is  not  the  banking  institu- 
tions. The  unit  of  account  is  the  prob- 
lem, not  the  management  of  our  bank- 
ing institutions. 

If  anything,  our  banking  institutions 
have  too  much  regulation.  We  do  not 
have  and  never  did  have,  but  that  does 


not  mean  that  we  cannot  consider 
having  a  free  market  in  the  banking 
institutions  as  well  as  in  other  areas  of 
the  economy.  Let  them  compete  as 
other  businesses  compete,  instead  of 
propping  them  up,  regulating  them 
and  bailing  them  out  when  they  fail. 

I  see  that  great  damage  can  be  done 
by  this  bill  in  the  way  it  is  written  at 
the  present  time.  The  clause  that  per- 
mits the  Interstate  banking  is  quite  a 
danger  and  yet  in  a  free  market 
system  you  do  permit  interstate  bank- 
ing, but  it  develops  in  a  very  normal 
and  natural  way.  The  way  it  will  de- 
velop with  this  legislation  could  prove 
disastrous  to  the  small  institutions 
and  beneficial  to  the  large  ones  as 
mergers  will  occur  through  Govern- 
ment bailout  procedures. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Paul). 

Existing  law,  not  H.R.  4603,  gives 
the  PSLIC  authority  to  provide  contri- 
butions to  thrift  institutions.  The 
PSIilC  has  been  able  to  make  contri- 
butions to  ailing  thrifts  and  thereby  to 
facilitate  mergers  and  acquisitions 
since  1935. 

Granted,  FSLIC  is  asking  for  some 
new  conforming  language  to  clarify 
that  contributions  can  go  to  an  acquir- 
ing institution  as  well  as  to  the  trou- 
bled institution  directly,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  PSLIC's  basic  authority 
to  help  carry  out  mergers  has  been  on 
the  books  for  46  years. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  of  cutting  back  on  the 
longstanding  flexibility  of  the  FSLIC 
in  dealing  with  institutions  needing  as- 
sistance. 

The  FDIC  section  of  the  bill  in- 
cludes this  "contribution"  language, 
because  the  Financial  Institutions 
Subcommittee  adopted  an  amendment 
designed  to  make  the  FDIC  and  the 
FSLIC  assistance  sections  parallel,  so 
the  existing  FSLIC  language  became 
part  of  the  FDIC  portion  of  the  bill. 

I  would  oppose  this  effort  to  reduce 
rather  than  enhance  the  regulators' 
flexibility. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PAUL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  recognize  that  this  word  "contribu- 
tion" did  exist  in  the  law.  I  do  not 
think  that  in  itself  is  enough  justifica- 
tion to  continue  this  type  of  language 
if  it  is  careless  language. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  gen- 
tleman's definition  of  "contribution" 
is? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  A  contribution  is 
just  what  it  sounds  like.  It  is  a  way  to 
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provide  a  subsidy  to  a  troubled  institu- 
tion without  requiring  repayment. 
Now  obviously  it  would  be  preferable 
to  have  FDIC  and  FSLIC  provide  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  a  loan  that 
would  be  repaid,  but  in  some  cases 
that  is  simply  not  possible.  Sometimes, 
if  the  agencies  cannot  offer  a  contribu- 
tion to  help  effectuate  a  merger,  the 
only  alternative  is  liquidation  and  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  and  as  the 
Members  of  the  House  know,  that  can 
be  a  very,  very  expensive  route  to 
travel. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  important  au- 
thority for  FSLIC  to  keep,  since  they 
have  already  had  it  for  46  years. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  word  "contribution,"  Mr.  Chair- 
man, perhaps  does  need  to  be  clarified. 
Is  it  not  true  that  this  is  not  a  contri- 
bution from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  It  is  instead  a  con- 
tribution from  the  FSLIC. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  The  insuring 
fund.  Actually  it  is  made  to  avoid  a 
larger  cost  to  the  fund  should  a  failure 
and  liquidation  occur. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  It  is  not  manage- 
ment of  the  corpus  of  the  insurance 
fund? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Possibly  the  word 
contribution  is  an  unfortunate  word, 
but,  I  do  not  know  any  other  word 
that  can  be  used  to  permit  this  activi- 
ty. This,  as  I  understand  it.  would 
apply  only  where  there  is  good  man- 
agement where  the  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  management 
have  caused  the  problems.  In  such 
cases,  the  FSLIC  would  be  able  to 
make  this  type  of  contribution,  main- 
tain the  present  good  management, 
and  thus  salvage  a  failing  thrift. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  To  assist  an  ac- 
quiring institution  to  be  able  to  indeed 
help  a  failing  situation. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PAUL.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  is  true  technically.  This  is 
right.  FDIC  would  make  the  contribu- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  FDIC  has 
$11.5  billion  in  reserve  and  it  protects 
$950  billion.  So  we  have  a  very  limited 
amount  of  protection— less  than  I  per- 
cent. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  even  though 
the  gentleman  says  the  contribution 
comes  from  the  FDIC,  where  did  they 
get  the  money?  They  got  it  from  other 
institutions.  So  in  a  way  it  is  a  tax  on 
the  healthy  institutions 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Wait  a  second. 
The  insurance  concept  is  exactly  that. 


You  have  workmen's  compensation  in- 
surance. Fortunately  not  everybody 
gets  injured  on  the  job.  But  just  be- 
cause the  people  who  did  not  get  in- 
jured on  the  job  are  not  collecting, 
that  does  not  mean  you  do  not  assist 
those  people  who  have  been  injured 
on  the  job. 

In  this  instance,  there  are  institu- 
tions that  have  been  injured  on  the 
job.  The  insuring  fund  is  there  for 
that  purpose  and,  I  submit  further, 
the  reason  for  utilizing  this  technique 
is  to  minimize  the  cost  to  that  insuring 
fund,  and,  therefore,  to  all  those  other 
healthy  institutioris  that  have  contrib- 
uted over  the  years. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  conform- 
ing amendment,  as  the  author,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Paul), 
would  have  us  believe.  This  is  a  very, 
very  restrictive  amendment  to  the  bill 
and,  of  course,  must  be  opposed  if  we 
are  to  have  any  bill  at  all  here. 

Contributions  to  the  FDIC  and 
FSLIC  funds  come  from  member  insti- 
tutions. There  is  no  taxpayer  money 
involved  so  we  are  not  talking  about 
contributions  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
We  are  talking  about  the  ability  of  the 
FDIC  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  make  infusions  to  the 
capital  base  of  these  failing  institu- 
tions—I might  say  with  strong  strings 
attached. 

In  most  cases  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer or  the  officers  of  the  failing  fi- 
nancial institutions  would  be  replaced 
and  the  regulator  would  require  some 
security  for  repayment. 

But  as  a  general  principle,  this 
amendment  would  severely  restrict  the 
flexibility  of  the  regrulators  to  restore 
ailing  thrifts  to  financial  vitality. 

Prohibiting  contributions  does  not 
prohibit  other  direct  forms  of  assist- 
ance as  outlined  in  this  bill,  such  as 
loans,  deposits,  purchase  of  securities 
and  purchase  of  assets,  and  others. 
But,  as  might  be  expected,  the  regula- 
tory agencies  strongly  oppose  this 
amendment.  The  Bank  Board  opposes 
it  on  the  ground  that  without  this  tool 
there  would  be  many  cases  where  the 
thrift  would  be  in  not  only  a  failing 
position,  but  a  failed  position  shortly 
thereafter. 

Now,  I  might  also  say  that  one  of 
the  reasons  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  was  at  first  a  little  hesi- 
tant about  supporting  this  bill  was  the 
possibility  of  some  budget  impact,  and 
when  it  was  pointed  out  that  by  allow- 
ing this  capital  infusion  through  FDIC 
and  FSLIC  funds  that  some  of  the 
budget  impacts  could  be  avoided,  then 
I  think  their  position  changed. 

Also.  Chairman  Volcker  suggested 
that  with  this  provision  in  the  bill,  or 
with  this  potential  to  make  contribu- 
tions, that  something  in  the  neighbor- 


hood of  several  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  could  possibly  be  saved  by 
avoiding  the  cost  of  liquidation. 

Alice  Rivlin,  I  pointed  this  out  yes- 
terday in  my  remarks,  said  that  this 
provision  in  the  bill  could  save  as 
much  as  $1  billion  or  more  as  far  as 
exposure  to  the  funds  is  concerned. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  that  I 
very,  very  strongly  oppose  this  amend- 
ment and  certainly  hope  it  does  not 
pass. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  there  is  a  distinction 
between  FDIC  insurance  and  private 
insurance.  Private  insurance  is  some- 
thing we  go  out  and  make  a  decision 
on  and  we  voluntarily  purchase.  There 
is  not  much  voluntarism  in  decision- 
making in  subscribing  to  FDIC  insur- 
ance. 

So  in  this  way  I  would  claim  that  it 
is  more  of  a  tax  than  if  it  a  true  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  On  that  point,  there  is 
no  tax  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  contribution  from 
the  member  bank  or  member  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Only  in  the  sense  that 
this  has  to  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer, because  if  it  takes  away  from 
the  bank,  it  is  then  itself  a  cost  to  the 
banks,  so  it  has  to  t>e  passed  on. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  point 
about  a  capital  infusion  not  being  as 
much  concern  to  the  Budget  Office.  It 
always  amazes  me  how  we  handle  this. 
In  a  budgetary  sense,  there  is  a  big  dif- 
ference on  whether  or  not  it  is  going 
to  be  damaging  to  us.  I  think  that  our 
tendency  so  often  is  that  we  take  cap- 
ital infusions  and  subsidies  and  differ- 
ent things  and  put  them  off  the 
budget  and  claim  that  it  is  not  a  prob- 
lem. But  every  time  we  have  a  guaran- 
tee  

Mr.  WYLIE.  No.  no;  the  gentleman 
missed  my  point,  if  I  may  reclaim  my 
time.  This  is  an  on-budget  item,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  should  be  an  on-budget 
item  because  there  is  no  taxpayers' 
money  involved. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  if  this 
capital  infusion  provision  is  not  al- 
lowed, and  if  the  regulatory  agencies 
do  not  have  the  potential  of  restoring 
failing  institutions  to  health,  then 
there  will  be  greater  exposure  through 
the  liquidation  process  to  this  fund, 
and  if  there  are  enough  of  them  that 
fail,  so  that  the  fund  is  depleted,  then 
the  taxpayers  are  exposed. 

So,  this  amendment  goes  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, from  saving  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  DCJRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site numl  er  of  words. 

Mr.  Chi  Lirman,  I  have  noted  that  the 
supportei  s  of  H.R.  4603  insist  that  this 
bill  will  not  have  the  kind  of  wide- 
ranging  pipact  that  many  of  us  are 
afraid  of. 
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some   insist   that  it   really 
bestow  any  substantial  addi- 
ai^thority  on  the  FDIC  or  the 
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But  the  fact  is  that  this  bill 
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Recognizing  the  problem  is  virtuous, 
but  proposing  an  improper  solution  to 
it  is  hardly  beneficial  to  this  country. 

I  think  we  ought  to  start  seriously 
discussing  the  issue  of  the  structure  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  ad- 
dress the  interest  rate  policy  issue  in 
this  country.  If  we  move  back  to  a 
period  of  moderate  interest  rates, 
many  of  the  problems  these  thrift  in- 
stitutions are  facing  will  be  alleviated. 

To  bring  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
this  House  that  proposes  making  the 
big  financial  institutions  bigger  as  a 
solution  to  the  problems  caused  by 
monetary  policy  in  this  country  is  just 
ignoring  the  real  issue. 

This  bill  does  allow  a  large  New 
York  bank  to  buy  a  North  Dakota 
credit  union.  The  Senate  has  a  bill 
that  would  extend  to  savings  and  loans 
virtually  full  banking  privileges.  That 
means  that  some  of  the  larger  finan- 
cial institutions  of  this  country  are 
going  to  have  a  vehicle  to  go  in  and 
get  deposits  out  of  States  that  do  not 
now  allow  branch  banking.  I  know 
that  the  retort  to  that  will  be,  "Well 
that's  not  what  this  bill  intends."  The 
fact  is  that  the  largest  financial  insti- 
tutions of  this  country  will  make  short 
work  of  the  intentions  of  this  legisla- 
tion if  they  have  any  opportunity  at 
all  to  go  in  and  get  deposits  in  States 
that  do  not  now  allow  branch  banking. 

The  late  Senator  Bill  Langer  once 
described  who  would  always  be  on  top 
if  you  put  a  big  banker  and  a  lawyer  in 
a  barrel  and  rolled  them  down  a  hill. 
Let  us  not  be  fooled.  They  will  make 
short  work  of  this  type  of  legislation. 
We  have  a  system  of  thrift  institutions 
and  independent  banks  that  have 
served  us  well.  I  do  not  think  the  ex- 
ecutives of  Chase  Manhattan  are  sit- 
ting in  New  York  trying  to  figure  out 
how  they  can  best  serve  the  financial 
interests  or  needs  of  Minot,  N.D. 
But  I  am  certain  that  they  are  sitting 
in  their  suites  in  New  York  drooling 
over  the  deposits  they  could  get  from 
our  region  of  the  country  if  only  they 
could  figure  out  a  way  to  tear  down 
the  prohibition  against  branch  bank- 
ing that  has  been  established  by  our 
State  legislature. 

What  those  financial  institutions 
have  not  been  able  to  get  through  our 
State  legislature,  they  now  want  to  get 
through  the  U.S.  Congrress  masquerad- 
ing it  as  a  solution  to  some  failing 
thrift  institutions.  Those  who  say, 
"trust  us"  are  well  meaning,  but  I  be- 
lieve this  is  leading  us  to  a  long-term 
homogenized  financial  industry  in 
which  the  big  get  bigger  and  the  small 
get  bought  out. 

That  is  not  the  vision  I  have  for  this 
country's  future  and  I  predict  that  if 
the  Congress  passes  this  bill  and  other 
legislation  moving  in  this  same  direc- 
tion in  the  Senate,  then  in  the  future, 
it  will  be  left  with  the  hollow  apology 
of  T.  S.  Eliot  who  said.  "That  is  not 
what  I  meant  at  all." 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
approach  and  let  us  get  about  the 
business  of  dealing  with  the  interest 
rate  problem  in  this  country.  Let  us 
stop  wringing  our  hands  and  start  get- 
ting to  work  and  change  the  structure 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
bring  those  interest  rates  back  down 
to  where  they  ought  to  be  so  we  can 
have  some  economic  growth  and  some 
economic  health  in  this  country.  That 
is  also  the  most  important  step  we  can 
take  to  restore  health  to  the  thrift  in- 
stitutions that  are  in  some  trouble. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Yes;  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PAUL.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  statement, 
especially  on  the  portion  dealing  with 
monetary  policy.  That  is  the  point  I 
have  been  trying  to  make.  I  think  the 
gentleman  made  it  quite  well. 

The  monetary  policy  is  that  which  is 
wrong  with  the  economy.  The  bank 
failures  are  the  results,  they  are  the 
symptoms  and  more  Government 
intervention,  more  plaiuiing,  and  more 
patchwork  will  do  harm  in  the  sense 
that  it  will  cover  up  the  mistakes  that 
were  made  with  the  monetary  policy. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  joining  me  in  asking  that 
one  day  we  in  the  Congress  should  in- 
vestigate and  understand  exactly  what 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  doing  and  have 
an  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Well,  what  I  am  saying  is  that  dealing 
with  this  issue  rather  than  the  issue  of 
monetary  policy  is  worrying  about  the 
headache  and  not  the  brain  tumor. 

The  problem  in  this  country  is  mon- 
etary policy.  That  is  what  is  causing  fi- 
nancial problems  for  the  thrift  institu- 
tions. 

Again,  I  respect  the  committee  and 
the  committee  chairman  in  their  at- 
tempt to  try  to  resolve  some  of  these 
issues;  but  the  major  issue  is  ignored 
by  this  House.  It  is  ignored  month 
after  month  after  month,  as  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  strangled 
small  business  and  farmers  of  this 
country  with  high  interest  rates.  This 
does  not  make  much  sense  to  be  pur- 
suing this  course  when  we  ought  to  be 
pursuing  the  larger  question  of  mone- 
tary policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Paul). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Paul)  there 
were— ayes  1,  noes  10. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROUSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rousselot: 
On  page   16.  line  7,  insert  after  ".",  "In 
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making  a  determination  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  State  savings  and  loan  supervisor 
of  the  State  in  which  the  insured.  State- 
chartered  Institution  to  be  merged,  consoli- 
dated or  acquired  is  chartered  shall  be  con- 
sulted. The  State  supervisor  shall  be  given  a 
reasonable  opportunity,  and  in  no  Instance 
a  period  of  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  to 
object  to  the  use  of  the  provisions  of  these 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  If  the  SUte  supervi- 
sor objects,  the  acquiring  company  or  insti- 
tution may  use  the  authorities  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  only  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  The 
Board  Members  shall  provide  to  the  State 
supervisor,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  written 
certification  of  its  determination. " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  the  amendment  he  is 
offering  is  in  the  section  following  the 
section  we  are  presently  on. 

Are  there  any  other  amendments  to 
section  1?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer  his 
amendment  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer  the 
amendment  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  is  basically  a  conform- 
ing amendment  designed  to  provide  to 
State  savings  and  loan  supervisors  a 
role  in  the  merger  process  similar  to 
that  provided  to  State  bank  supervi- 
sors, with  respect  to  State-chartered 
institutions. 

Under  my  amendment,  if  a  State- 
chartered  savings  and  loan  association 
is  to  be  merged,  consolidated,  or  ac- 
quired, the  State  supervisor  shall  be 
consulted  and  given  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity—no  less  than  24  hours— to 
object  to  the  use  of  the  authority 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 8.  If  the  State  savings  and  loans 
supervisor  objects,  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Federal  Home  Bank  Board 
would  be  required  in  order  to  proceed. 
The  Board  shall  provide  to  the  State 
supervisor  a  written  certification  of  its 
determination. 

The  State  savings  and  loan  supervi- 
sor for  California,  Ms.  Linda  Yang, 
has  expressed  her  concern  that  the 
dual  system  of  regulation  of  deposito- 
ry institutions  would  be  jeopardized  if 
Federal  authorities  could  arrange  a 
merger,  consolidation,  or  acquisition 
involving  a  State-chartered  savings 
and  loan  without  the  safeguards  pro- 
vided by  my  amendment. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
share  my  desire  to  take  reasonable 
steps  to  preserve  the  dual  system.  My 
proposal  tracks  the  provision  which 
applies  to  the  State  bank  supervisors, 
and  I  hope  that  the  distinguished 
managers  of  the  bill  (Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Wylie) 
will  be  able  to  accept  it. 
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Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Of  course.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  objection  to  this  amendment. 
The  provision  would  provide  State  sav- 
ings and  loan  supervisors  the  same  op- 
portunities as  State  bank  supervisors 
are  provided  in  the  FDIC  merger  and 
acquisition  section.  Thus,  the  supervi- 
sor would  be  notified  by  the  FSLIC 
that  an  acquisition  transaction  is 
going  to  be  used  to  resolve  a  problem 
case.  The  supervisor  would  have  at 
least  24  hours  to  object.  If  he  or  she 
did,  then  the  Corporation  would  need 
a  unanimous  vote  of  its  trustees — the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board— to 
approve  the  transaction. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  chairman's  comment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  find  the  amendment  acceptable, 
also.  As  the  gentleman  points  out,  it 
does  parallel  provisions  for  State  bank 
supervision  agencies  in  those  States 
where  there  are  two  agencies,  because 
the  authority  over  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  is  not  lodged  in  a 
single  supervisor.  In  some  States  there 
is  only  one,  of  course,  but  where  there 
are  two  this  parallels  it. 

I  understand  with  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  that  the  gentleman  is 
prepared  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Something  like 
that.  I  appreciate  my  colleague's  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  not  as  positive  a 
response  as  I  expected. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  I  have  al- 
ready stated  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
thought  that  this  improved  the  bill 
very  substantially,  enough  that  I 
might  even  be  able  to  support  it. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  on  his 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good  one, 
particularly  in  our  State  of  California, 
where  we  have  an  effective  dual 
system  of  State  and  Federal  financial 
institutions,  and  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man in  support  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bal- 
ance of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thought  we  had  done  that  yesterday, 
but  apparently  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  had  only  done 
section  1  yesterday. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
we  doing  this  section  by  section? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  it  is  open  now 
at  any  point. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

CONFORMING  AilENDMENTS 

Sec.  2.  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and  (g) 
as  subsections  (g)  and  (h),  respectively;  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)— 

<A)  by  inserting  "(e)"  before  "No  agree- 
ment"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  first  paragraph  of 
such  subsection. 

CONVERSION  OF  BfOTOAL  SAVINGS  BANKS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  26  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1831c)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  26.": 

(2)  by  inserting  'mutual '  after  Federal" 
the  first  two  times  it  appears;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  a  savings  bank 
which  is  (or  within  sixty  days  after  the 
merger  or  consolidation  becomes)  an , in- 
sured institution  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  National  Housing  Act". 

(b)  Section  26  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1831c)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State-char- 
tered insured  mutual  savings  bank  converts, 
pursuant  to  section  5(o)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  Into  a  Federal 
stock  savings  bank  or  a  Federal  stock  sav- 
ings and  loan  association,  or  merges  with  or 
is  acquired  by  a  Federal  stock  savings  bank 
or  a  Federal  stock  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, the  Corporation  shall  fully  indemnify 
and  hold  harmless  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  corporation,  as  agreed  to  by 
the  two  Corporations,  for  losses  which  may 
be  incurred  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  during  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation's  insuring  the  accounts 
of  such  institution. 

"(c)  In  implementing  subsection  (b)  and 
the  indemnification  agreement  specified  in 
subsection  (a),  the  Corporation  and  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
those  losses  resulting  from  a  decline  in  the 
market  value  of  assets  due  to  interest  rate 
fluctuations.". 

FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
ASSESSMENTS 

Sec.  4.  The  third  sentence  of  section 
7(d)(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1817(d)(1))  is  amended— 
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calendar 
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for  the  calendar  year,  which 
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i^ade  by  the  Corporation  under 
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out    or"  before  "(3)":  and 
n|erting  before  the  period  at  the 
the  following:  "or  (4)  a  Federal 
bank  or  Federal  stock  savings 
Association  organized   under  see- 
the Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
.C.  1464(0))". 

irst  sentence  of  section  3(d)  of 

folding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 

d)»    is    amended    by    inserting 

application"      the      following: 

application  filed  as  a  result  of  a 

authorized  under  section   13(f) 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 

f))". 


STOCK  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 

Section  5  of  the  Home  Owners' 

1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464)  is  amend- 

addi^g  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 


f^otwithstanding  any  other  provi- 

the  Board,  subject  to  the  provi- 

subsection.  may  authorize  (or 

of  an  association  require)  under 

regulations  of  the  Board- 
conversion  of  a  mutual  savings 
association  or  mutual  savings  bank 
a  Federal  stock  savings  and  loan 
or  a  Federal  stock  savings  bank: 


chartering  of  a  Federal  stock  sav- 

Ipan  association  or  Federal  stock 

to  acquire  the  assets  of.  or  to 

such  a  mutual  savings  and  loan 

or  mutual  savings  bank. 

Lction  may  be  taken  under  para- 

ijnless— 

action  is  taken  to  assist  an  insti- 
rfceivership;  or 

primary  Federal  supervisor  has 

that  severe  financial  conditions 

threaten  the  stability  of  an  in- 

^d  that  such  action  is  likely  to 

tl  e  financial  condition  of  the  insti- 

Federal  Deposit  Insuraince  Corpo- 
I  he  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
corporation has  contracted  to  pro- 
to  such  institution  under  sec- 


tion 406  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1729)  or  section  13  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  1823). 

■'(3)(A)  The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  shall  insure  the  ac- 
counts of  any  federally  chartered  stock  sav- 
ings bank. 

•(B)  The  Board  may  condition  iU  approv- 
al of  the  conversion  or  acquisition  of  a 
mutual  savings  bank  under  this  subsection 
which  was  previously  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp)oration  upon  the  re- 
ceipt from  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  of  full  indemnification  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration and  upon  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  holding  harmless  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
lion  for  losses  which  may  be  incurred  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration during  a  period  not  to  exceed  five 
years  as  a  consequence  of  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  insur- 
ing the  accounts  of  such  association,  as 
agreed  to  by  the  Corporations. 

•(4)  In  addition  to  engaging  in  any  invest- 
ment or  activity  permitted  a  Federal  mutual 
savings  bank  under  this  section,  a  Federal 
stock  savings  bank  created  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  may.  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
the  Board,  but  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
subsection  (a),  continue  to  engage  in  any  ac- 
tivity in  which  the  institution  which  it  ac- 
quires was  engaged  on  December  31,  1977. 
and  retain  and  make  any  investments  of  a 
type  that  the  institution  that  it  acquires 
held  on  that  date.". 

(b)  Section  403(a)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1726(a))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ••.  Federal  stock  savings  banks,^'  after 
••Federal  savings  and  loan  associations'^. 

(c)  Section  2(d)  of  the  Home  Owners" 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1462  (d))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'or'"  after  "Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  therof  •".  a  Federal  stock  savings  bank, 
and ":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  a  Federal  stock  sav- 
ings bank'^  before  '•,  unless  the  contexf. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  THRIFT  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  406(f)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1729(f))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

••(f)(1)  The  Corporation  is  authorized,  in 
its  sole  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
prescribe,  to  make  loans  to.  to  make  depos- 
its in,  to  purchase  the  assets  or  securities  of, 
to  assume  the  liabilities  of,  or  to  make  con- 
tributions to,  any  insured  institution— 

•(A)  if  such  action  is  taken  to  prevent  the 
default  of  such  insured  institution: 

••(B)  if,  with  respect  to  an  insured  institu- 
tion in  default,  such  action  is  taken  to  re- 
store such  insured  institution  in  default  to 
normal  operation:  or 

'•(C)  if,  when  severe  financial  conditions 
exist  which  threaten  the  stability  of  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  insured  institutions  or  of 
insured  institutions  possessing  significant  fi- 
nancial resources,  such  action  is  taken  in 
order  to  lessen  the  risk  to  the  Corporation 
posed  by  such  insured  institution  under 
such  threat  of  instability. 

•■(2)(A)  In  order  to  facilitate  a  merger  or 
consolidation  of  an  insured  institution  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  with  another 
insured  institution  or  the  sale  of  assets  of 
such  insured  institution  and  the  assumption 
of  such  insured  institution's  liabilities  by 
another  insured  institution,  the  Corporation 
is  authorized,  in  its  sole  discretion  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  may  prescribe— 


•■(1)  to  purchase  any  such  assets  or  assume 
any  such  liabilities: 

•'<ii)  to  make  loans  or  contributions  to,  or 
deposits  in,  or  purchase  the  securities  of, 
such  other  insured  institution:  or 

••(ill)  to  guarantee  such  other  insured  in- 
stitution against  loss  by  reason  of  such 
other  insured  institution's  merging  or  con- 
solidating with  or  assuming  the  liabilities 
and  purchasing  the  assets  of  such  insured 
institution. 

"(B)  An  insured  institution  described  in 
this  subparagraph— 

"(i)  is  an  insured  institution  which  is  in 
default; 

•'(11)  is  an  insured  institution  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  is  in 
danger  of  default;  or 

••(iii)  is  an  insured  institution  which,  when 
severe  financial  conditions  exist  which 
threaten  the  stability  of  a  significant 
number  of  insured  institutions,  or  of  insured 
institutions  possessing  significant  financial 
resources,  is  determined  by  the  Corporation, 
in  its  sole  discretion,  to  require  assistance 
under  subparagraph  (A)  in  order  to  lessen 
the  risk  to  the  Corporation  posed  by  such 
insured  institution  under  such  threat  of  In- 
stability. 

••(3)  The  Corporation  may  provide  any 
person  acquiring  control  of,  merging  with, 
consolidating  with  or  acquiring  the  as.sets  of 
an  insured  institution  under  section  408(m) 
of  this  Act  with  such  financial  assistance  as 
it  could  provide  an  insured  institution  under 
this  subsection. 

'•(4)  With  respect  to  an  insured  institution 
described  In  paragraph  (2)(B),  no  assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  this  subsection  to 
such  insured  bank  in  an  amount  in  excess  of 
that  amount  which  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines to  be  reasonably  necessary  to  save  the 
cost  of  liquidating  (including  paying  the  in- 
sured accounts  of)  such  insured  institution, 
except  that  such  restriction  shall  not  apply 
in  any  case  in  which  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines that  the  continued  operation  of  such 
insured  institution  is  essential  to  provide 
adequate  savings  or  home  financing  services 
in  its  community.". 

(b)  Section  406(b)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1729(b))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  In  the  event  that  a  Federal  savings 
and  loan  association  is  in  default,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  appointed  as  conservator 
or  receiver  and  as  such— 

"(A)  is  authorized— 

"(i)  to  take  over  the  assets  of  and  operate 
such  association: 

"•(ii)  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  put  it  in  a  sound  and  solvent  condi- 
tion; 

••(iii)  to  merge  it  with  another  insured  in- 
stitution; 

•'(Iv)  to  organize  a  new  Federal  association 
to  take  over  its  assets; 

••(V)  to  proceed  to  liquidate  its  assets  in  an 
orderly  manner;  or 

••(vi)  to  make  such  other  disposition  of  the 
matter  as  it  deems  appropriate, 
whichever  it  deems  to  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  association,  its  savers,  and  the  Corpo- 
ration; and 

••(B)  shall  pay  all  valid  credit  obligations 
of  the  association. 

••(2)  The  Corporation  shall  pay  insurance 
as  provided  in  section  405.  The  surrender 
and  transfer  to  the  Corporation  of  an  in- 
sured account  in  any  such  association  which 
is  in  default  shall  subrogate  the  Corpora- 
tion with  respect  to  such  insured  account, 
but  shall  not  affect  any  right  which  the  in- 
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sured  member  may  have  in  the  uninsured 
portion  of  his  account  or  any  right  which  he 
may  have  to  participate  in  the  distribution 
of  the  net  proceeds  remaining  from  the  dis- 
position of  the  assets  of  such  association. ". 

EMERGXMCY  thrift  ACQUISITIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  408  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(m)<l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  other  then  subsections  (e)(2)  and 
(1)  of  this  section,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  the  Corporation,  upon  its 
determination  that  severe  financial  condi- 
tions exist  which  threaten  the  sUbility  of  a 
significant  number  of  insured  institutions, 
or  of  insured  institutions  possessing  signifi- 
cant financial  resources,  may  authorize,  in 
its  sole  discretion  and  where  it  determines 
such  authorization  would  lessen  the  risk  to 
the  Corporation,  an  insured  institution  that 
is  eligible  for  assistance  pursuant  to  section 
406(f)  of  this  Act,  to  merge  or  consolidate 
with,  or  to  transfer  its  assets  and  liabilities 
to.  any  other  insured  institution,  or  may  au- 
thorize any  company  to  acquire  control  of 
such  insured  institution  or  to  acquire  the 
assets  or  assume  the  liabilities  thereof. 

"(2)  Mergers,  consolidations,  transfers, 
and  acquisitions  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  on  such  terms  as  the  Corporation  shall 
provide. 

••(3)  Where  a  merger,  consolidation,  trans- 
fer, or  acquisition  under  this  subsection  in- 
volves an  insured  institution  eligible  for  as- 
sistance and  a  bank  or  bank  holding  compa- 
ny, such  insured  institution  shall  be  subject 
to  the  conditions  upon  which  a  bank  may 
retain  or  establish  and  operate  a  branch  or 
branches  under  the  laws  of  the  States  in 
which  such  insured  institution  is  located.  In 
addition,  no  insured  institution  acquired 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  by 
either  a  bank  or  bank  holding  company 
shall  move  its  principal  office  or  any  previ- 
ously established  branch  office  after  it  is  ac- 
quired which  it  would  be  prohibited  from 
moving  if  the  insured  institution  were  a  na- 
tional bank. 

■•(4)  In  considering  authorizations  under 
this  subsection,  the  need  to  minimize  finan- 
cial assistance  required  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  the  paramount  consideration, 
except  that  the  Corporation  shall  also  make 
a  reasonable  effort  to  authorize  transac- 
tions under  this  subsection  in  the  following 
order: 

"(A)  First,  between  institutions  of  the 
same  type  within  the  same  State; 

••(B)  Second,  between  institutions  of  the 
same  type  in  different  States; 

••(C)  Third,  between  institutions  of  differ- 
ent types  in  the  same  State;  and 

"(D)  Fourth,  between  institutions  of  dif- 
ferent types  in  different  States. 

••(5)  No  transaction  subject  to  this  subsec- 
tion and  involving  an  Insured  bank  as  de- 
fined in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813)  or  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  as  defined  in  section  2  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
U.S.C.  1841)  shall  be  permitted  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Corporation  under 
this  subsection  and  the  primary  Federal  su- 
pervisor of  such  insured  bank  or  bank  hold- 
ing company. 

••(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  same  type'  means  a  mutual  savings 
bank,  a  savings  and  loan  association,  a  coop- 
erative bank,  a  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion, a  homestead  association,  and  a  savings 
bank.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  408(e)(2) 
of   the   National   Housing   Act   (12   U.S.C. 


1730a(eK2))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  any 
transaction  under  subsection  (m), "  before 
••exc«pt  in  accordance  with". 

(c)  Section  408(aKlKA)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(aKl)(A))  is 
amended  by  inserting  •'or  savings"  after  '•or 
a  cooperative". 

ASSISTANCE  TO  FEDERAL  HOKE  LOAN  BANK 
MEICBERS 

Sec.  9.  Section  16  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1436)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  16."  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  or 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  If  the  Board 
determines  that  severe  financial  conditions 
exist  threatening  the  stability  of  member 
institutions,  the  Board  may  suspend  tempo- 
rarily the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
that  a  portion  of  net  earnings  l>e  set  aside 
semiannually  be  each  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  to  a  reserve  account  and  permit  each 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  to  declare  and 
pay  dividends  out  of  undivided  profits.". 

BORROWING  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
402(d)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1725(d))  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  except  that  Interest  on  loans  from 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  shall  be  not 
less  than  their  current  marginal  cost  of 
funds,  taking  into  account  the  maturities  In- 
volved, and  loans  from  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  shall  be  adequately  secured,  as 
determined  by  the  Board"". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  402(1)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1725(i)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "any  other  source'"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "any  source  other 
than  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  "; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "from  the  Treasury"  after 
"Provided,  That  each  such  loan  ". 

(c)  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1431)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  BanlLs  are 
hereby  authorized,  as  directed  by  the  Board, 
to  make  loans  to  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  All  such  loans 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  402(d)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.". 

INSURANCE  FUND  RESERVES 

Sec.  11.  Section  404  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  1727)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Corporation,  upon  a  de- 
termination by  the  Board  that  extraordi- 
nary financial  conditions  exist  which  in- 
crease the  risk  to  the  Corporation,  may  ter- 
minate distribution  of  shares  of  the  second- 
ary reserve  and  utilize  such  secondary  re- 
serve on  the  same  basis  as  the  primary  re- 
serve. If  otherwise  authorized,  the  Corpora- 
tion may  resume  such  distribution  upon  its 
determination  that  such  conditions  no 
longer  exist. ". 

ASSISTANCE  TO  CREDIT  UNIONS 

Sec.  12.  Section  203  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1783)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (e),  by  Inserting  "from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  after  "So 
long  as  any  loans";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(f)  In  addition  to  the  authority  to  borrow 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  provid- 
ed In  subsection  (d).  If,  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Board,  a  loan  to  the  fund  Is  required  at 


any  time  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  fund  Is  authorized  to  borrow 
from  the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion Central  Liquidity  Facility."". 

CREDIT  UNION  MERGERS 

Sec.  13.  Section  205  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1785)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Board  may  authorize  a  merger  or 
consolidation  of  an  insured  credit  union 
which  is  Insolvent  or  Is  In  danger  of  insol- 
vency with  any  other  Insured  credit  union 
or  may  authorize  an  insured  credit  union  to 
purchase  any  of  the  assets  of,  or  assume  any 
of  the  liabilities  of,  any  other  insured  credit 
union  which  is  Insolvent  or  In  danger  of  In- 
solvency If  the  Board  is  satisfied  that— 

""(1)  an  emergency  requiring  expeditious 
action  exists  with  respect  to  such  other  In- 
sured credit  union; 

""(2)  other  alternatives  are  not  reasonably 
available;  and 

""(3)  the  public  interest  would  best  be 
served  by  approval  of  such  merger,  consoli- 
dation, purchase,  or  assumption. 

"(i)<l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  of  State  law,  the  Board 
may  authorize  an  institution  whose  deposits 
or  accounts  are  insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  or  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to 
purchase  any  of  the  assets  of  or  assume  any 
of  the  liabilities  of  an  insured  credit  union 
which  Is  Insolvent  or  In  danger  of  Insolven- 
cy, except  that  prior  to  exercising  this  au- 
thority the  Board  must  attempt  to  effect 
the  merger  or  consolidation  of  an  insured 
credit  union  which  is  insolvent  or  In  danger 
of  insolvency  with  another  Insured  credit 
union,  as  provided  In  subsection  (h). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  the  authority  con- 
tained in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  insured  accounts  of 
the  credit  union  may  upon  consummation 
of  the  purchase  and  assumption  be  convert- 
ed to  insured  deposits  or  other  comparable 
accounts  in  the  acquiring  Institution,  and 
the  Board  and  the  National  Credit  Union 
Share  Insurance  Fund  shall  be  absolved  of 
any  liability  to  the  credit  union's  members 
with  respect  to  those  accounts."". 

CENTRAL  LIQUIDITY  FACILITY  ADVANCES 

Sec.  14.  Section  307(a)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  D.S.C.  1795f(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (15)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  ""and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (16)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(17)  advance  funds  to  the  National  Credit 
Union  Share  Insurance  Fund  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  established 
by  the  Board.". 

EX"n{AORDINARy  ACQUISITIONS 

Sec.  15.  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  subsection  (e)  thereof  the 
following: 

"(fKl)  Nothing  contained  in  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  Corporation"s 
pwwers  in  subsection  (c)  to  assist  a  transac- 
tion under  paragraph  (2). 

""(2)(A)  Whenever  an  Insured  bank  that 
had  total  assets  equal  to  or  greater  than 
0.12  per  centum  of  aggregate  assets  In  do- 
mestic (United  States)  offices  of  insured 
banks  (as  determined  from  the  most  recent- 
ly complied  Reports  of  Condition  filed  by 
insured  banks)  is  closed  and  the  Corpora- 
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institution  or  sutxsidiary  of  an  in-State  bank 
holding  company,  or  if  there  is  no  reoffer 
greater  than  the  highest  acceptable  offer, 
then  the  receiver  shall  permit  the  highest 
acceptable  offeror  of  the  subsidiaries  of  the 
Insured  banks  chartered  In  States  adjoining 
the  State  In  which  the  closed  bank  was 
chartered  and  bank  holding  companies 
whose  banking  subsidiaries'  operations  are 
principally  conducted  In  States  adjoining 
the  State  In  which  the  closed  bank  was 
chartered  (if  Its  offer  was  not  the  highest 
received  by  the  receiver)  to  make  a  new 
offer  for  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
closed  bank.  If  this  subsidiary  reoffers  a 
greater  amount  then  the  previous  highest 
acceptable  offer  then  the  receiver  shall  sell 
the  assets  and  transfer  the  liabilities  of  the 
closed  bank  to  that  institution. 

•■(Iv)  If  no  offer  under  subparagraphs  (I), 
(ii),  or  (iii)  Is  received  which  exceeds  the 
original  highest  acceptable  offer,  then  the 
receiver  shall  sell  the  assets  and  transfer 
the  liabilities  of  the  closed  bank  to  the  high- 
est acceptable  offeror. 

"(C)  In  making  a  determination  to  solicit 
offers  under  subparagraph  (B).  the  State 
bank  supervisor  of  the  State  In  which  the 
closed  insured  bank  was  chartered  shall  be 
consulted.  The  State  bank  supervisor  shall 
be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity,  and  In  no 
instance  a  period  of  less  than  twenty-four 
hours,  to  object  to  the  use  of  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  (2).  If  the  State  supervi- 
sor objects,  the  receiver  may  use  the  author- 
ity of  this  paragraph  (2)  only  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
Board  of  Directors  shall  provide  to  the 
State  supervisor,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a 
written  certification  of  Its  determination. 

"(D)  The  receiver  shall  not  make  any  sale 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (2)— 
(i)  which  would  result  In  a  monopoly,  or 
which  would  he  In  furtherance  of  any  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  or  to 
attempt  to  monopolize  the  business  of  bank- 
ing in  any  part  of  the  United  States:  or  (ID 
whose  effect  in  any  section  of  the  country 
may  be  sul>stantially  to  lessen  competition, 
or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  or  which  in 
any  other  manner  would  tie  in  restraint  of 
Trade,  unless  it  finds  that  the  anticompeti- 
tive effects  of  the  proposal  transaction  are 
clearly  outweighed  in  the  public  interest  by 
the  probable  effect  of  the  transaction  in 
meeting  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served. 

"(E)  As  used  in  this  paragraph  (2)— (i)  the 
term  'receiver'  shall  mean  the  Corr>oration 
when  It  has  been  ap[>ointed  the  receiver  of  a 
closed  insured  bank;  (ii)  the  term  'Insured 
depository  Institution'  shall  mean  an  in- 
sured bank  or  an  association  or  bank  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation;  (iii)  the  term  "existing 
in-State  insured  depository  Iratitutlon'  shall 
mean  an  insured  depository  Institution  that 
is  chartered  In  the  same  State  as  the  State 
in  which  the  closed  bank  was  chartered;  (iv) 
the  term  'In-State  bank  holding  company' 
shall  mean  a  bank  holding  company  whose 
banking  subsidiaries'  operations  are  princi- 
pally conducted  in  the  same  State  as  the 
State  In  which  the  closed  bank  was  char- 
tered; and  (V)  the  term  'out-of-State  bank  or 
bank  holding  company'  shall  mean  an  In- 
sured bank  having  its  principal  place  of 
banking  business  in  a  State  other  than  the 
State  in  which  the  closed  bank  was  char- 
tered or  a  bank  holding  company  whose 
banking  subsidiaries'  operations  are  princi- 
pally conducted  in  a  State  other  then  the 
State  in  which  the  closed  bank  was  char- 
tered.". 
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Sec.  16.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  only  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  ending  on  September  30.  1982. 
Beginning  on  October  1,  1982,  each  provi- 
sion of  law  amended  by  this  Act  Is  further 
amended  to  read  as  it  did  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  expiration  of  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  shall  have  no  effect  on  the 
continued  legality  of  any  action  authorized 
while  such  amendment  wfis  In  effect. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  17.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "De- 
posit Insurance  Flexibility  Act". 

amendments  orrERKS  by  mr.  m'collum 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  amendments  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  McCollum: 
On  page  16.  strike  out  line  20  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  25  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  In  considering  authorizations  under 
this  subsection,  the  Corporation  shall  make 
a  reasonable  effort  to  authorize  transac- 
tions under  this  subsection  In  the  following 
order  and  such  effort  shall  be  given  equal 
consideration  with  the  need  to  minimize  the 
financial  assistance  required  of  the  Corpora- 
tion:". Page  17.  after  line  8.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  The  Corporation  shall  not  authorize  a 
subordinate  transaction  under  this  subsec- 
tion, where  an  acceptable  offer  of  an 
amount  equal  to  or  greater  than  a  reasona- 
ble estimation  of  the  cost  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  liquidating  (including  paying  the  in- 
sured accounts  of  the  insured  Institution  eli- 
gible for  assistance)  has  been  received,  the 
acceptance  of  which  would  cause  the  au- 
thorization of  a  preferred  transaction  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  preference  contained 
In  paragraph  (4).". 

And  redesignate  the  following  paragraphs 
accordingly. 

Page  22.  line  23,  Insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "insured". 

Page  23.  line  7,  Insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "closed". 

Page  23,  line  8,  insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "closed". 

Page  23.  line  10,  insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "closed". 

Page  24.  line  4,  insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "Insured". 

Page  24.  line  6,  insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "insured". 

Page  24.  line  6.  insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "State  chartered". 

Page  24,  line  11,  Insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "closed". 

Page  24,  line  18,  insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "insured". 

Page  24,  line  22,  Insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "closed". 

Page  24,  line  24,  Insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "closed". 

Page  25,  line  9,  Insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "closed". 

Page  25,  line  11,  Insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "closed". 

Page  25.  line  19,  Insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings  "  after  "closed". 
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Page  25,  line  22,  Insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "closed". 

Page  25.  line  24.  insert    "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "closed". 

Page   26.   line   2.   Insert   "mutual   savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "closed". 

Page  26.  line  6.  Insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  ""closed". 

Page  26,  line  9.  Insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "Insured". 

Page  27.  line  7.  Insert  '"mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "insured". 

Page  27.  line  13.  insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "closed". 

Page  27.  line  17,  Insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "closed". 

Page  27.  line  20.  insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "closed". 

Page  27.  line  23,  Insert  "mutual  savings 
bank  or  savings"  after  "closed"". 

Mr.  McCOLLUM  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  amendments  are  concerning  two 
different  matters.  One  of  them  is  in 
section  15  of  the  bill.  What  it  does  is 
to  restrict  the  provisions  of  the  closed 
bank  merger  section  to  the  mutual 
savings  banks  and  saving  banks  and 
eliminates  the  current  provisions  in 
the  bill  which  would  affect  the  large 
commercial  banks  as  well. 

The  second  amendment  concerns 
section  8  of  the  bill  which  deals  with 
those  savings  and  loan  mergers  that 
have  been  discussed  so  widely  here 
today  and  yesterday. 

At  the  present  time  the  bill  reads 
that  the  paramount  consideration  of 
the  FSLIC  in  a  merger  situation  shall 
be  to  minimize  the  loss  of  funds  to 
that  organization  to  the  insurance 
fund.  There  is  an  order  of  preference 
which  is  given  some  casual  mention  in 
the  bill  that  is  to  be  considered  but 
secondary  to  the  paramount  consider- 
ation. 

What  this  other  amendment  does, 
the  second  amendment  to  section  8 
does,  is  to  eliminate  the  paramount 
consideration  provision  and  provide 
that  the  order  of  preference  that  is  in 
section  8  for  the  types  of  institutions 
to  be  considered,  the  order  in  which 
they  are  to  be  considered  by  the  merg- 
ing organization,  will  be  given  equal 
consideration  with  the  need  to  mini- 
mize the  loss  of  funds  to  the  insuring 
agency,  and  further,  it  provides  that  in 
situations  where  there  are  offers 
which  are  acceptable  from  an  institu- 
tion falling  into  a  higher  category  of 
preference  which  offers  have  con- 
tained in  them  sufficient  funds,  suffi- 
cient body  and  substance  to  return  at 
least  the  estimated  cost  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  liquidating,  that  this  particu- 
lar offer  has  to  be  accepted  over  and 
above  an  offer  from  an  institution  fall- 
ing into  a  lower  sequence  in  the  order 
of  preference. 


For  example,  if  we  go  to  the  first 
particular  order  of  preference,  it  says 
between  institutions  of  the  same  type 
within  the  same  State.  If  we  have  an 
offer  made  for  a  merger  and  acquisi- 
tion dealing  with  an  S.  &  L.  with  an 
intrastate  situation  where  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  same  type  institution 
within  the  same  State  and  within  that 
offer  there  were  sufficient  funds  in- 
volved that  the  insurance  funds  of  the 
FSLIC  are  protected  by  their  cost  esti- 
mate, they  are  going  to  recover  100 
percent  of  their  costs— they  are  not 
going  to  have  a  loss  to  the  Corporation 
because  of  cost  involved  for  the  FSLIC 
in  the  merger  process.  In  that  circum- 
stance the  Corporation  would  not  be 
allowed  to  drop  down  to  the  second 
preference,  such  as  B,  C,  or  D.  It 
would  have  to  go  with  that  offer  or 
the  best  offer  within  that  category  or 
that  particular  preference— in  this  ex- 
ample, the  first  preference,  A. 

I  believe  that  these  two  amendments 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
bill.  They  eliminate  my  apprehensions 
with  respect  to  the  bill.  If  they  are 
adopted  and  accepted  by  the  commit- 
tee, then  I  will  be  prepared  to  support 
this  bill,  because  otherwise,  as  I  stated 
yesterday,  the  savings  banks  are  in 
trouble  and  we  do  need  legislation 
dealing  with  that. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  "Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
norida  (Mr.  McColldm).  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  his  persistent 
and  dedicated  attention  to  this  legisla- 
tion and  to  his  amendment  in  particu- 
lar. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  per- 
formed a  significant  service  by  limit- 
ing this  legislation  to  financial  institu- 
tions of  immediate  concern  in  these 
difficult  times  and  in  clarifying  the 
fundamental  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
work  in  the  committee  and  thank  him 
for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  happens  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment  if  there  is  a  package  deal? 
As  we  know,  just  recently  we  had  a 
tremendous  package  deal  where  three 
S.  &  L.'s  were  acquired,  two  were  ac- 
quired by  a  third  which  was  owned  by 
National  Steel.  What  would  happen 
when  there  is  a  package  that  is  devel- 
oped where  there  would  be  certain 
amounts  prescribed  for  salvaging,  say, 
several  institutions,  but  in  a  third  or 
fourth  institution  the  acquiring  insti- 
tution would  have  to  accept  it  as  it  is. 
Would  the  gentleman's  language 
mean    that    each    acquisition    would 


have  to  be  treated  individually  or  how 
would  this  affect  package  deals? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Well,  nothing 
would  happen,  because  my  language 
deals  with  equal  consideration  for  the 
two  reasorts  and  the  two  fundamental 
principles  guiding  the  merger  organi- 
zation, in  this  case  the  FSLIC.  They 
are  to  consider  equally  the  minimiza- 
tion of  loss  to  the  fund  and  the  order 
of  priority  and  preference  in  here;  so 
you  would  have  to  look  at  each  one  of 
them.  They  would  certainly  have  to 
look  at  them,  but  they  could  also  con- 
sider and  would  be  considering  minimi- 
zation of  the  fund,  so  it  allows  some 
degree  of  flexibility  involved  in  this; 
but  it  also  would  emphasize  that  every 
effort  needs  to  be  made  to  live  within 
the  prescribed  order. 

Certainly  they  would  have  to  consid- 
er the  preferences  and  the  order  of 
preferences  and  the  factor  that  maybe 
one  of  those  merger  partners  is  way 
down  the  line  and  maybe  it  is  not  such 
a  good  deal:  but  they  have  the  flexibil- 
ity within  the  bounds  of  what  my 
amendment  would  do  to  make  those 
types  of  mergers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCol- 
lum was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  As  an  illustration, 
let  us  say  that  there  is  a  major  S.  &  L.. 
say.  in  California  that  is  seeking  to  ac- 
quire S.  &  L.'s,  failing  thrifts,  in  two 
or  three  other  States,  individual 
States,  like  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  so  forth;  would 
the  intrastate  opportunities  be  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Not  if  there  was  a 
better  or  acceptable  offer  intrastate.  It 
would  go  by  the  order  of  preferences 
first. 

Now.  that  depends  on  what  is  avail- 
able, what  kind  of  offer  is  available,  it 
does  not  prohibit  the  merger  concept, 
but  it  would  establish  and  make  mean- 
ingful the  order  of  preference  that  is 
in  here.  If  you  had  an  intrastate  part- 
ner of  a  like  institution,  somebody 
that  wanted  to  hook  up,  made  an  offer 
on  it,  and  they  were  able  to  satisfy  the 
Corporation  that  their  offer  would  be 
full  enough  to  eliminate  any  loss  of 
money  to  the  corporation,  in  other 
words  save  the  corporation's  costs,  the 
corporation  could  not  go  to  any  out-of- 
State  offering  institution  or  group  of 
institutions.  They  would  have  to  take 
the  intrastate  offer  that  was  there. 

D  1400 

If  one  had  the  situation  where  there 
was  no  cost  saving  or  sufficient  offer 
intrastate,  surely  one  could  go  down 
the  next  order  of  sequence  and  prefer- 
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being  pai 
an  out-o 
loan,      a 


says,  "W 
the  cost 
anything 
out  of  St 
To  ans 


ences  anl  look  at  the  other  offers 
there. 

Mr.  BA  SNARD.  In  other  words,  the 
gentlemai  would  be  looking  at  the 
savings  oi  i  a  package  job  as  opposed  to 
an  indivic  ual  transaction. 

Mr.  Mc  :OLLUM.  No,  I  would  not  be 
looking  at  savings  in  a  package  job.  I 
would  be  looking  at  the  bare  minimum 
savings  o  cost  to  the  corporation  first 
in  the  on  er  of  preferences  that  we  are 
dealing  vjith.  I  do  not  want  to  see  a 
premiumj  and  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  is  to  avoid  a  premium 
in  a  merger  situation  where 
State  bank  or  savings  and 
out-of-State  institution, 
comes  inland  says,  "We  will  pay  more 
than  thai,"  but  an  in-State  institution 
will  pay  enough  to  pay  for 
d  will  not  cost  the  PSLIC 
and  you  do  not  have  to  go 
te  with  this." 

er  your  question,  no,  sir,  on 
that  particular  point  you  just  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemah  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCol- 
LUM  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  MicOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  \\Kt  to  explain  something  about 
language!  and  then  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  Jthe  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  St  Germain). 

The  laiguage  that  is  in  this  bill  in 
the  first  amendment  to  it  which  deals 
with  subordinate  transactions,  the  lan- 
guage "subordinate  transaction"  refers 
to  those  ransactions  which  in  the  cat- 
egory oj  preference  would  be  the 
second,  t  lird,  or  fourth,  or  whatever  is 
subordini  ite  in  numl)ers  and  sequence. 

The  language  "preferred  transac- 
tion" is  leferring  to  the  top  (the  first 
paragrapi.  A)  and  down  in  a  sequen- 
tial orde-  so  that  it  is  clear  in  the 
record  tie  congressional  intent  was 
there  to  make  that  language  be  clear. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f I  om  California. 

Mr.  SIIUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
on  his  an  lendments.  I  think  they  go  to 
some  of  the  basic  infirmities  of  this 
legislatioi  that  I  tried  to  address  yes- 
terday wien  this  bill  was  first  before 
the  Comi  nittee. 

I  woulc  like  to  state  if  these  amend- 
ments ar ;  indeed  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  prepared  to  support  the 
bill,  sine;  they  do  tighten  it  signifi- 
cantly, aid  since  we  do  now  have  the 
assuranci ;  from  the  chairman  that  this 
bill  will  lot  become  the  vehicle  for  a 
Christms  s-tree  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  WrLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlema  n  yield? 

Mr.  MaCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fi  cm  Ohio. 

Mr.  W^  TLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
started  work  on  this  bill— we  wanted 
to  develcp  a  consensus  in  the  regulat- 


ed financial  institutions  industry— we 
thought  we  had  it  in  H.R.  4603. 

That  proved  not  to  be  the  case  be- 
cause of  the  provision  which  allows  a 
bank  holding  company  to  merge  with 
a  failing  out-of-state  commercial  bank. 

We  amended  the  bill  to  have  it  apply 
only  to  a  failing  commercial  bank  with 
$2  billion  in  assets.  That  would  not 
apply  to  too  many  banks. 

But  if  trouble  develops  for  a  $2  bil- 
lion bank— we  ought  to  be  able  to  keep 
it  from  failing  by  interstate  merger  if 
necessary. 

That  is  where  I  come  out.  Having 
said  that.  I  do  not  want  this  bill  to  be 
the  source  of  hard  feelings. 

With  this  amendment  the  Independ- 
ent Bankers'  Association  support  the 
bill.  The  State  bank  supervisors  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Congressman  McCollum  is  their 
champion  and  he  should  be.  He  has 
been  persistent— he  has  done  his 
homework  and  is  to  be  complimented 
for  his  advocacy. 

Since  we  have  already  adopted  the 
$2  billion  asset  amendment,  this 
amendment  does  not  do  that  much  vi- 
olence to  the  bill.  I  personally  think 
we  should  have  a  commercial  bank 
merger  amendment  similiar  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  provision  and  the  sav- 
ings bank  provision.  But  in  the  inter- 
est of  getting  a  bill  and  winning 
friends  and  influencing  people  in  the 
process— we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  his  kind  words. 
He  has  been  certainly  very  construc- 
tive, and  I  think  the  entire  process  has 
come  along  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  address  the  two 
amendments  offered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  equal  con- 
sideration amendment  to  section  8,  I 
have  no  objection  to  that  particular 
amendment.  As  I  understand  its 
effect,  the  FSLIC  would  have  to  give 
equal  consideration  to  minimizing  its 
costs  and  to  the  merger  priorities  spec- 
ified in  section  8  of  the  bill. 

In  the  event  that  a  bill  is  received 
equaling  or  exceeding  the  PSLIC's 
cost  of  liquidating,  which  I  feel,  will  be 
in  very  rare  instances,  then  the  pre- 
ferred bidder  under  section  8's  hoop 
system  who  offers  to  at  least  equal 
FSLIC's  costs  would  get  the  award. 
Since  this  will  only  occur  in  very  un- 
usual circumstances,  in  most  instances 
the  FSLIC  will  only  be  bound  by  the 
general  "equal  consideration"  lan- 
guage. Therefore,  I  do  not  object  to 
the  amendment. 

Now,  as  to  the  amendment  to  section 
15,  I  do  indeed  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  this  one.  It  would  further 
tie  the  hands  of  the  FDIC  in  dealing 
with  problem  institutions.  The  FDIC 
along  with  the  other  regulatory  agen- 
cies came  to  the  Congress  and  request- 
ed flexible  yet  limited  authority  to  re- 


spond to  problems  they  perceive.  The 
Corporation,  in  particular,  requested 
very  limited  authority  to  arrange,  if 
necessary,  interstate  mergers  or  acqui- 
sitions of  large  commercial  tmd  mutual 
savings  banks.  Only  90  commercial 
banks  and  10  mutual  savings  banks 
would  be  affected  by  the  language. 
These  institutions,  liecause  of  their 
size,  present  the  Corporation  with  its 
most  difficult  problems,  and  this  new 
authority  would  provide  more  flexible 
authority  to  handle  them. 

However,  because  the  bill  contains  a 
sunset  provision  and  because  the  most 
immediate  problem  for  the  agency  is 
indeed  the  mutual  savings  bank  indus- 
try, I  will  not  oppose  the  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  state  this— that  we  will 
not  have  to  come  back  here  on  an 
emergency  one  day  and  reinstate  that 
which  we  are  deleting  with  this 
amendment  to  section  15,  that  is:  the 
authority  for  FDIC  to  assist  commer- 
cial banks  as  well  whose  assets  are  $2 
billion  or  more. 

So  under  the  circumstances,  as  I 
stated.  I  support  the  amendment  to 
section  8,  and  reluctantly  support  the 
amendment  to  section  15. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  Banking  Committee  on 
its  bipartisan  initiatives  to  address  the 
growing  problems  of  the  banking  in- 
dustry. I,  too,  share  their  concerns 
about  the  safety  and  soundness  of  our 
financial  institutions  in  this  period  of 
economic  duress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  we  are 
all  aware  of  and  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ficult conditions  which  confront  the 
savings  and  loan  and  thrift  industry  at 
this  present  time. 

Punishing  interest  rates,  a  loss  of  de- 
posits, greatly  diminished  home  lend- 
ing activity,  and  low-yielding  portfo- 
lios are  all  quite  serious  problems. 

However,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  attempts  are  being  made  to  use 
this  situation  to  bring  about  a  funda- 
mental restructuring  of  our  Nation's 
financial  industry  that  might,  in  the 
long  run,  benefit  only  a  few  large 
banks  and  other  financial  conglomer- 
ates. 

Such  a  change  would  clearly  be  det- 
rimental to  the  overall  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  grew  up  in  an  in- 
dustry which  is  quite  dependent  on 
the  fiscal  well-being  of  local  lending 
institutions. 

My  father's  career  as  a  homebuilder 
has  shown  to  me  the  importance  of 
small,  community-owned  and  commu- 
nity-oriented banks  and  S.  &  L.'s  to 
the  economy  of  our  neighborhood. 
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I  am  fearful  that  this  legislation, 
and  similar  legislation  that  is  being 
considered  in  the  other  body,  over- 
looks the  vital  and  necessary  role  that 
small  banks,  credit  unions,  and  thrifts 
have  played  in  the  past  and  will  play 
in  the  future  in  providing  needed  fi- 
nancial services. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  needs 
of  any  community  are  best  served  by 
decentralized  financial  institutions. 

A  decentralized,  community-oriented 
banking  system  can  be  much  more 
sensitive  to  local  and  national  econom- 
ic needs  aind  trends  because  it  allows 
for  greater  diversity,  flexibility,  and 
competition. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  totally  against 
any  fundamental  restructuring  of  X)ur 
Nation's  financial  industry  which 
would  lead  to  a  massive  concentration 
of  financial  resources  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  thousands  of  local  decision- 
making centers. 

An  "homogenization"  of  the  finan- 
cial industry,  which  could  only  benefit 
the  large  money  center  operations, 
would  not  be  in  the  Nation's  best  in- 
terests, in  the  interests  of  millions  of 
American  consumers  and  would  only 
serve  to  make  our  country's  and  my 
region's  economic  recovery  more  diffi- 
cult. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understand  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and 
the  subcommittee  correctly,  he  is  ac- 
cepting these  amendments  to  this  bill, 
which  has  a  sunset  provision,  primari- 
ly because  he  does  not  think  that 
there  will  be  much  practical  effect  of 
these  amendments  during  that  period 
of  time;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  In  other  words,  the 
vehement  opposition  that  we  have 
from  groups  such  as  the  IBAA  no 
longer  exists  and  we  have  fuU  support 
of  the  bill  now  simply  because  of  the 
amendments  which  have  virtually  no 
practical  effect;  correct? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  This  is  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  have  from  the 
many  players  in  the  game. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  just  want  to  clarify 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  en  bloc  by 
the    gentleman    from    Florida    JMr. 

McCOLLUM). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  discuss  with 
my  colleague  from  Virginia  the 
amendment  he  added  to  H.R.  4603. 
The  language  I  wish  to  discuss  appears 


in  sections  8  and  15.  It  provides  that 
when  a  bank  or  bank  holding  company 
acquires  an  insured  institution  under 
section  8  or  section  15  of  the  bill,  the 
acquired  institution  will  operate  sub- 
ject to  the  branching  laws  of  the 
States  in  which  it  is  located.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  assuming  that  the  amendment 
is  intended  to  have  only  prospective 
effect? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. My  amendment  provides  that  the 
acquiring  bank  or  bank  holding  com- 
pany shall  operate  the  acquired  insti- 
tution subject  to  the  conditions  of 
State  law  under  which  a  bank  may 
"•  *  *  retain  or  establish  and  operate  a 
branch  or  branches."  The  quoted  lan- 
guage is  common  to  both  section  8  and 
section  15. 

The  amendment,  of  itself,  will  not 
require  any  acquiring  institution  to 
divest  a  branch  of  an  acquired  institu- 
tion. A  supervisory  agency  may  re- 
quire divestiture  as  a  supervisory 
matter  if  it  is  required  for  safety  and 
soundness  or  enforcement  purposes. 
As  an  example,  assume  a  bank  or  bank 
holding  company  acquires  an  Illinois 
thrift  institution  with  a  statewide 
branch  system.  The  bank  or  bank 
holding  company  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  divest  itself  of  any  of  those 
branches  under  ray  amendment.  It 
could  move  any  of  the  offices  under 
provisions  governing  the  movements 
of  offices  of  national  banks.  It  could 
not  open  any  new  branches,  however, 
because  of  the  limited  branching  pro- 
visions of  Illinois  State  law. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  clearing  up  this  particu- 
lar point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  do 
want  to  compliment  our  friend  from 
Virginia,  a  very  valuable  member  of 
our  committee,  for  his  contribution  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  a  lot  has 
been  said  this  afternoon  about  which 
group  is  for  and  against  this  legisla- 
tion, and  also  which  group  has 
changed  its  position  based  on  some 
amendments  that  do  not  mean  any- 
thing. Those  amendments  do  not 
mean  anything  so  to  speak. 

I  want  to  tell  the  membership  un- 
equivocally that  if  we  pass  this  legisla- 
tion we  are  making  a  serious  mistake 
for  the  financial  structure  of  this 
country.  We  are  making  a  serious  mis- 
take when  we  allow  the  banking  indus- 
try to  buy  the  savings  and  loans,  and 
also  we  are  making  a  serious  mistake 
to  allow  the  purchases  across  State 
lines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  wanted  to  do 
the  correct  thing  today,  it  would  be  a 


very  simple  concept.  We  would  very 
simply  prohibit  both  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
from  exercising  the  authority  that 
they  say  and  believe  that  they  have; 
that  is,  of  approving  across  State  lines, 
and  the  cross-industry  type  mergers. 

We  are  making  a  serious  mistake  for 
my  colleagues  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
who  pride  themselves  in  not  being  for 
big  business  and  pride  themselves  in 
believing  in  competition.  I  assume  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  also  believe  in  that  competition. 

Well,  if  Members  honestly,  deep 
down,  believe  this  legislation  is  going 
to  stimulate  competition,  you  are 
sadly  mistaken,  because  that  is  not 
what  is  going  to  happen.  We  are  going 
to  have  the  institutions  in  this  country 
homogenized.  We  are  going  to  see  that 
they  end  up  in  the  hands  of  the  large, 
money-center  banks.  We  are  also  going 
to  see  those  transactions  take  place 
with  more  and  more  money  drained 
out  of  the  small  banks  and  savings  and 
loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  think  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  is  going  to 
want  to  make  a  loan  to  some  little 
farmer  out  in  Odessa,  Tex.,  you  are 
sadly  mistaken.  If  you  think  that  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  or  some  of  the 
other  big  banks  are  going  to  make 
housing  loans,  you  are  sadly  mistaken. 
We  are  seeing  the  destruction  of  the 
homebuilding  and  housing  industry  by 
allowing  the  savings  and  loans  to  be 
turned  into  banks.  It  is  a  serious  mis- 
take. 

The  savings  and  loan  industry  was 
developed,  authorized,  and  sponsored 
by  this  Congress  because  we  could  not 
get  the  banks  to  provide  home  loans  to 
the  people.  It  was  put  in  because  of 
their  failure  to  do  so.  We  are  now  re- 
versing those  important  actions. 

I  apologize  for  my  colleagues  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  who  are  now  support- 
ing this  bill,  because  we  cannot  and  we 
will  not  be  able  to  get  those  same 
home  loans.  I  do  not  care  what  kind  of 
amendments  are  offered,  the  bill 
needs  to  be  defeated.  If  we  want  to  ad- 
dress the  simple  problems  of  the 
mutual  savings  bank  in  New  York 
City.  I  will  be  glad  to  join  in  that  ap- 
proach. 

D  1415 

This  action  to  destroy  the  financial 
base  of  this  country  for  the  sake  of 
some  kind  of  emergency  legislation 
that  even  the  regulators  admit  they 
are  not  really  going  to  use  is  just  a  sop 
to  the  big  money  center  interests. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTOX.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  comment,  and 
would  like  to  ask  a  question.  What  is 
the  gentleman's  impression  about  the 
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bill?  The  authors  say  it 

nothing.  What  is  the  gentle- 

un  derstanding  of  what  it  might 

i  Lmerican  taxpayer? 

MJ  iTTOX.  I  have  absolutely  no 

th  nk  the  gentleman  asks  an  ex- 

cuestion.   If   this   bill   is   not 

;ost  us  anything,  if  the  regu- 

they  really  do  not  need  it 

going  to  use  it,  and  if  the 

admits    that    the    amend- 

accepted    really    mean 

liothing.  why  in  the  world  are 

it? 

ought  to  be  doing  is  pass- 
that  prohibit  the  regulators 
in  the  anticompetition 
abuse  in  which  they  are  engag- 
that  I  couid  explain  to  each 
the  concern  I  have  over  this 
1  egislation.  I  have  fought  it  in 
fought  it  in  committee, 
doing  my  best  to  fight  it  on 
I  hope  the  Members  have 
sense  and  good  wisdom  to 
this     legislation     and     vote 
final  passage.  I  think  it  will 
I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  real 
to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
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hope  that  if  the  Members 

taken  the  time  to  visit  with 

financial  institutions  in  their 

that  they  would  pick  up  the 

and  call  a  couple  of  them. 

tell  you  that  they  are  op- 

this  legislation  up  and  down 

Members  should  ask  whether 

any  pieces  of  mail  from 

institutions  askings  for  you 

this  legislation.  It  is  a  mis- 

iis  to  pass  this  kind  of  legisla- 

we   are   doing   is   simply 

with    the   trust-building 

this  current  administration.  I 

for  the  folks  on  our  side  of 

who  would  engage  in  allowing 

of  things  to  happen. 
GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strike  the  requisite  number  of 


Cliairman,  the  opponents  of  this 

express  fears  that  it  will 

elimination   of   the   barriers 

ekist   in   statute   to   interstate 

and  the  dual  banking  system. 

do  not  view  the  bill  in  the 

The  provisions  of  the 

limit  the  cases  in  which  the 

can  use  the  authority  to  ar- 

irtterstate  mergers.  It  is  a  bill 

Imited  scope;  it  is  emergency 

lien:  and  it  has  a  sunset  provi- 


nal 


mi  inner. 

fact, 


on 


concern  should  not  be  fo- 

what  can  happen  with  the 

ijather  what  happens  if  the  bill 

enacted.  The  agencies  have  told 

that  they  have  the  au- 

allow  transactions  which  go 

anything  contemplated  by  the 

The  agencies  can  close  a 

lavings  bank  or  a  commercial 

divest  it  of  its  commercial  loan 

and   sell    a   newly   created 


Con  fress 
lo 


retail  depository  institution  to  the 
highest  bidder.  What  bidders  might  be 
involved?  Prom  the  reports  we  hear 
they  might  be  Bank  of  America,  Chase 
Manhattan,  Sears.  McDonalds  ham- 
burger shops.  First  National  Bank  in 
Japan  or  Germany  or  Prance,  or  even 
Atlas  Sporting  Goods. 

The  bill  provides  guidelines  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  use  of  authority  to  ar- 
range mergers  and  acquisitions  which 
assures  consideration  of  local  needs, 
local  banking  interests,  and  the  dual 
banking  system.  Without  a  bill  the 
agencies  will  have  to  use  their  per- 
ceived powers  and  the  results  might 
well  not  be  what  we.  the  Congress, 
would  prefer.  This  bill  is  needed  and  it 
is  needed  now. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
this  has  been  a  bipartisan  effort  from 
the  very  beglrming.  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  me  to  express  my  whole- 
hearted agreement  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  chairman. 

I  have  stated  several  times  during 
the  debates  on  this  bill  that  one  of  the 
major  concerns  which  motivated  me  to 
support  this  bill  is  that  if  there  were 
failures  of  commercial  banks,  the  au- 
thorities would  have  no  alternative 
but  to  arrange  a  takeover  by  a  foreign 
bank.  This  has  happened  in  the 
Pranklin  National  case  and  in  several 
other  widely  publicized  cases  in  the 
past.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Dr. 
Arthur  Bums  proposed  several  years 
ago  that  the  regulators  be  authorized 
to  arrange  interstate  mergers  of  large 
failing  banks  so  there  would  be  an  al- 
ternative to  foreign  takeovers. 

I  join  the  chairman  in  expressing 
some  dismay  that  this  provision  has 
been  deleted  from  the  bill.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  not  come  to  regret  it 
and  that  no  large  commercial  bank 
will  encounter  financial  problems  in 
the  future. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mattox)  does  not  like  the  bill  but  he 
does  not  propose  an  alternative  except 
to  suggest  that  little  banks  ought  to  be 
protected.  That  is  precisely  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  this  bill. 

You  cannot  have  it  both  ways— no 
Government  regulation  on  the  one 
hand  and  no  intervention  except  with 
money  on  the  other. 

If  he  is  so  determined  to  preserve 
the  present  character  of  banks  and 
savings  and  loans  in  the  face  of  highly 
adverse  economic  conditions,  the 
money  to  do  that  has  to  come  from 
somewhere— ultimately  from  the  same 
little  people  the  gentleman  seeks  to 
protect.  Either  he  ought  to  be  for  this 
bill  or  explain  where  we  should  get  the 
necessary  funds  to  preserve  the  finan- 
ci&l  svstcm. 

Mr.  McklNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  perhaps 
my  chairman,  whom  I  deeply  respect, 
would  just  as  soon  I  sat  down,  but  one 


of  the  things  that  fascinates  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Is  that  no  one  has  offered, 
an  alternative.  I  have  spent  a  lot  of 
time  looking  at  this  industry  for  11 
years.  I  think  I  have  sounded  a  little  ' 
to  most  bankers  as  if  I  were  speaking 
Chinese  because  everyone  sort  of 
looked  at  me  with  a  blank  stare. 

I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  newer  banking  industry 
on  the  west  coast  is  not  that  badly  af- 
fected. The  Northeastern  thrift  insti- 
tutions, representing  an  older  part  of 
the  country,  are  terribly  affected.  I 
would  suggest  on  top  of  that,  that  the 
worst  affected  is  the  farm  belt,  where 
a  mortgage  is  a  mortgage  and  you  live 
with  it  for  25  years. 

I  was  appalled,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
find  out  that  in  Greenwich.  Conn.,  an 
executive  "go-go"  community,  that 
over  55  percent  of  even  the  commer- 
cial banks'  mortgages  yield  less  than 
10  percent  when  they  are  paying  15.5 
percent  for  money.  This  is  not  an  issue 
of  monopoly  or  nonmonopoly.  I  would 
suggest  to  my  good  friend  who  just 
spoke,  whom  I  am  very  fond  of,  and 
whose  opinion  I  respect,  that  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  which  probably  has  a 
catalog  store  and  no  other  Investment 
except  for  lease  next  door  to  the  bank, 
the  small  local  bank  in  that  conununi- 
ty,  is  already  into  the  banking  busi- 
ness with  no  regulations,  no  restraints, 
no  safeguards,  no  protection,  no  any- 
thing. The  biggest  consumer  ripoff 
being  perpetrated  on  the  United 
States  today  is  a  nonregulated  money 
market  fund  because  people  are  put- 
ting their  money  into  a  place  where 
there  is  no  safety  net  for  them.  Mean- 
while the  Pederal  insurance  funds 
have  a  total  of  $13  billion.  9  in  one  and 
4  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  funds  would 
not  last  for  6  months  against  the  ca- 
tastrophe we  are  facing.  We  were 
lucky  with  the  West  Side  S  &  L.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is^  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
you  and  I  and  my  colleagues  who  all 
are  concerned  with  this  issue,  leave 
this  institution  for  30  days  without 
giving  the  regulators  the  vehicle,  this 
hammer,  to  handle  this  problem,  we 
have  done  this  country  a  tremendous 
disservice.  Let  us  get  over  the  fact  that 
it  is  commercial  versus  thrift  versus 
credit  unions:  a  walk  on  one  financial 
institution  in  the  United  States  of 
America  is  a  walk  on  all  financial  insti- 
tutions. The  regulators  have  got  to 
have  this  power. 

I  want  to  credit  the  chairman  and 
my  ranking  member  for  bringing  this 
bill  forth,  and  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  In  the  11  years  that  I 
have  been  In  this  body  I  have  never 
heard  coming  from  the  outside  some 
of  the  people  I  talked  about  in  my  sup- 
plemental views.  I  think  I  should  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  my  supplemen- 
tal views  I  struck  a  reference  to,  "rav- 
enous, albeit  well-dressed  dogs  running 
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up  and  down  the  halls  of  the  Raybum 
Building." 

I  have  never  heard  so  much  misin- 
formation passed  out  by  the  various 
special  Interest  groups,  every  single 
one  of  them  across  the  board.  They 
have  put  their  personal  interests,  their 
self-interests,  above  the  interests  of 
this  country,  and  the  banking  Institu- 
tions and  the  banking  philosophy  that 
depositors  are  protected.  I  think  their 
Information  is  wrong,  it  is  Incorrect,  it 
is  inaccurate;  It  Is  quite  frankly.  Irre- 
sponsible. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  know  the  amendments  adopt- 
ed earlier  will  bring  about  easy  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  but  I  have  some  reser- 
vations. I  hope  the  amendment  pur- 
porting to  knock  interstate  bsuiking 
does  the  job.  Interstate  banking  possi- 
bly could  give  a  few  banks  control  over 
where  industrial  development  takes 
place  in  the  country. 

I  was  here  in  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration when  we  were  confronted  with 
the  Korean  war.  We  were  going  in  the 
opposite  economic  direction  at  that 
time.  We  had  an  excise  tax  increase  we 
voted  on  on  New  Years  Day.  We 
adopted  some  controls,  and  the  Inter- 
est rate  to  a  degree  weis  controlled 
during  the  Korean  war.  But  what  we 
are  doing  here  today  is  opening  up  the 
door  for  a  monopoly  in  the  banking 
business  in  this  country,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Now,  we  are  never  going  to  balance 
the  budget  as  long  as  we  go  in  this  di- 
rection. We  are  sending  a  signal  to  the 
Pederal  Reser\'e  and  the  metropolitan 
area  large  bankers  in  this  country  that 
they  have  a  free  rein  to  go  ahead,  and 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  suriendered  its  right  to  regulate 
the  currency  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  going  to  be  the  message  that  is 
going  to  the  metropolitan  bankers  of 
this  country. 

Now,  I  read  this  bill  last  night— and 
I  highly  respect  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee.  I  know 
that  he  has  brought  forth  a  lot  of 
good  legislation  along  with  the  minori- 
ty ranking  members,  but  after  reading 
this  bill,  and  knowing  of  the  adopted 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  question. 
Starting  on  line  18  of  page  26,  the 
bill  proposes  to  prevent  the  sale  of  a 
financial  institution  which  would 
result  in  a  monopoly  situation,  but 
does  not  the  language,  starting  with 
the  second  word  on  line  1  of  page  27 
and  ending  with  the  last  word  on  line 
4  of  page  27,  neutralize  the  prohibition 
against  a  monopoly  sale?  And  does  it 
not  leave  it  up  to  a  receiver  to  deter- 
mine what  "clearly  outweighed" 
means  so  far  as  justifying  a  monopoly 
sale;  and  should  not  the  language  be 
redrafted  to  make  the  prohibition 
much  stronger? 


I  hate  to  see  the  little  banks 
throughout  the  country  Interfered 
with.  I  know  the  gentleman  told  me 
yesterday,  and  his  amendment  today 
may  to  some  degree  have  taken  care  of 
the  situation  when  he  stated  the  inter- 
state banking  would  not  Interfere  with 
the  bank  with  assets  of  less  than  $2 
billion,  and  I  am  asking  If  the  gentle- 
man still  tells  the  committee  and  tells 
me  that  the  bill  only  applies  to  a  bank 
of  $2  billion  or  more. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
adopted  an  amendment  a  little  earlier 
that  now  restricts  its  application  to 
mutual  savings  banks  and  savings 
banks,  so  we  have  deleted  the  commer- 
cial banks  entirely.  Second,  with  re- 
spect to  the  language  the  gentleman 
quoted,  pages  26  and  27,  that  language 
has  been  in  the  present  law,  in  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  and  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act,  for  many  years. 

The  reason  for  that  particular  lan- 
guage is  to  preserve  the  local  bank, 
and  so  we  were  not  changing  any  law 
but  merely  reiterating  present  law.  As 
I  say.  an  amendment  earlier  adopted 
to  the  legislation  totally  does  away 
with  any  effect  on  commercial  banks 
of  $2  billion  or  more,  or  less,  or  any- 
thing. We  restrict  it  to  mutual  savings 
banks. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage on  page  26  at  line  18  is  what  we 
call  boilerplate  antitrust  language 
which  applies  to  banks  under  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  and  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  It  simply  says,  "The 
receiver  shall  not  make  any  sale  under 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  which 
would  result  in  a  monopoly,  or  which 
would  be  in  furtherance  of  any  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  to  monopolize, 
or  to  attempt  to  monopolize  the  busi- 
ness of  banking  In  any  part  of  the 
United  States."  so  the  gentleman's 
fears  have  been  satisfied  in  the  lan- 
guage which  the  chairman  said  is  law 
right  now. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  there  were  so 
many  little  people  that  I  represent, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  farmers, 
and  I  talked  to  a  lot  of  them  last  week- 
end. They  are  worried  about  their  fi- 
nancial condition.  They  tell  me  they 
are  going  broke.  And  I  am  afraid  the 
people  in  this  country  have  not  yet  re- 
alized the  plight  of  the  farmers.  The 
prices  they  are  receiving  are  depress- 
ing, and  I  think  the  high  interest  rates 
are  bringing  this  about  to  a  great 
degree. 
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But  we  should  be  thinking  about  the 
main  problem  here.  I  think  we  should 
roll  back  interest  rates  and  start  allo- 
cating credit  under  a  priority  system 
so  the  small  businessmen,  the  farmers. 


and  the  homebuilders  can  survive. 
That  is  a  drastic  thing,  but  I  am  afraid 
we  are  going  to  have  to  proceed  in 
that  direction,  with  the  financial  situ- 
ation In  this  country  like  It  Is. 

I  believe  that  the  Pederal  Reserve 
System  Intends  to  put  the  small 
people  through  a  wringer,  without  any 
intention  of  trying  to  do  anything  con- 
structive about  this  situation,  and  I 
believe  that  somewhere  along  the  line 
the  people  are  going  to  wake  up  and 
find  out  that  the  Congress  can  do 
something  about  this  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  until  this  Congress 
takes  hold  of  that  problem,  I  say  to 
my  friends  that  we  are  going  to  see 
high  interest  rates  and  we  are  going  to 
break  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
businesses  in  this  country,  and  put 
this  country  in  a  recession. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one  of  those 
members  of  this  committee  who  were 
initially  opposed  to  this  legislation.  I 
take  this  time  in  the  well  to  congratu- 
late the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranking  Republican  members, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Staitton)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie).  whose 
actions  in  their  search  for  a  consensus, 
have  very  considerably  improved  this 
legislation. 

I  intend  now  to  support  the  adoption 
of  the  bill  for  a  number  of  reasons,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  my  understanding 
that  its  provisions  do  In  fact  Include 
sunset  legislation.  This  bill  will  be  in 
effect  for  about  10  months.  There  is 
an  opportunity  for  considerable  mis- 
chief in  that  time,  but  I  think  that  is  a 
calculated  risk  that  the  circumstances 
require. 

In  view  of  the  chairman's  represen- 
tations in  regard  to  the  limitation  of 
changes  that  may  be  accepted  in  con- 
ference and  the  fact  that  this  legisla- 
tion applies  only  to  thrift  institutions 
or  to  mutual  savings  banks  of  over  $2 
billion  in  assets  and  applies  to  mutual 
savings  banks  largely  in  the  Northeast 
section  of  this  country  in  which  their 
exists  a  truly  frightening  situation, 
along  with  the  fact  that  we  have  now 
removed  commercial  banks  totally 
from  its  provisions,  and  with  the  inclu- 
sion of  what  I  might  modestly  suggest 
was  my  amendment  adopted  in  the 
conmiittee  which  materially  reduced 
the  concerns  expressed  by  the  local 
and  generally  smaller  financial  institu- 
tions around  this  Nation  about  unfair 
competition,  I  do  support  the  bill.  The 
question  of  the  posture  of  the  finan- 
cial industry  on  this  bill  which  I  would 
categorize  is  generally  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  a  frenzy  of  apathy  at  this  point. 

So  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
legislation  might  be  very  helpful.  Cer- 
tainly, it  cannot  be  terribly  damaging. 
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it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
adopt  it  in  its  present  form. 
MfcCOLLUM.    Mr.    Chairman, 
g  jntleman  yield? 
PAIRRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Florida. 
MciCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jpin  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
Parris)  in  commending  the 
of  this  committee  and  the 
minority   members,   both   of 
and  the  subcommittee, 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stan- 
the   gentleman   from  Ohio 
).  for  their  work  and  for 
ngness  to  meld  together  the 
that  were  involved  and  the 
;hat  all  of  us  have  had  in  ob- 
pport    for    this    bill,    even 
initially  opposed  it. 

to  commend  the  gentle- 
Virginia  (Mr.  Parris)  for  his 
which  was  a  critical  one 
committee    itself,    that    was 
we  could  find  a  balanced 
save  the  savings  banks  in 
Yet  I  wish  to  say  also 
still  very  much  opposed  to 
commercial   banking.   I   do 
that  the  bill  provides  that, 
happy  to  say  that  the  fears 
apprthensions  that  were  present 
present  at  this  time  since  the 
have  been  adopted, 
irman.  I  appreciate  the  co- 
of    the    gentleman,    and    I 
for  yielding. 

.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
from     Florida     (Mr. 
)  for  his  comments.  I  sug- 
im   that   I   think   interstate 
s  the  greatest  nonevent   in 
financial  history.  How- 
will  address  that  subject  at 

time. 
RTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
St  Germain  for  moving  for- 
and  responsibly,  on  this 


bill 


is    a    necessary    stopgap 
crafted  to  deal  with  a  poten- 
drain  on  the  deposit  in- 
flinds.  With  the  expanded  au- 
[iven    to    the    regulators    to 
institutions,  it  is  hoped 
■nay  be  able  to  prevent  fail- 
bill    further   clarifies   the 
regulators  to  facilitate  merg- 
institutions,  giving  first 
priority  to  institutions  in 
location  as  a  failing  one. 

this  bill,  the  drain  on  the 

insurance     funds    could    be 

taxpayers  would  suffer,  and 

in  our  Nation's  financial  in- 

could  be  severely  damaged. 

does  not  solve  the  serious 
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under  this  administration's 
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may    be    devastated. 

does  address  an  immediate 

problem,  however,  and  will 
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fa  ling 
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bill 


fin  ancial 


ir  dustry 


give  us  the  needed  time  to  look  for 
long-term  solutions  to  the  problems 
facing  our  financial  institutions.  The 
bill's  sunset  provision  of  September  30. 
1982,  insures  that  this  Congress  will 
seek  those  long-term  solutions. 

With  this  immediate  problem  ad- 
dressed, we  should  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  Nation's  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  financial  regu- 
latory policy.  Such  a  review  is  long 
overdue,  as  technology,  mergers  be- 
tween different  types  of  institutions, 
and  a  fluid  and  uncertain  economic  cli- 
mate have  called  into  question  aspects 
of  the  legally  mandated  separation  of 
markets  among  financial  institutions.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments,  the  question  is 
on  the  committee  ameneiment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sabo)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Peyser.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  4603)  to  provide  flexibil- 
ity to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Federal  supervisory  agencies  to  deal 
with  financially  distressed  depository 
institutions,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 253.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  371,  nays 


46.  answered  "present" 

1.  not  voting 

15.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  283 

YEAS-371 

Addabbo 

Dreler 

Jenkins 

AJbosU 

Duncan 

Jones  (OK) 

Alexander 

Dunn 

Jones  (TN) 

Anderson 

Dwyer 

Kastenmeier 

Andrews 

Dymally 

Kazen 

Annunzio 

Dyson 

Kemp 

Anthony 

Early 

Klldee 

Applegate 

Edgar 

Kindness 

Archer 

Edwards  (AL) 

Kramer 

Aspln 

Edwards  (CA) 

LaFalce 

AUinson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lagomarsino 

AuCoin 

Emerson 

Lantos 

Badham 

Emery 

LatU 

Bafalls 

English 

Leach 

Bailey  (MO) 

Erdahl 

LeBoutilUer 

Bailey  (PA) 

Erlentmm 

Lee 

Barnard 

Ertel 

Lehman 

Barnes 

Evans  (DE) 

Leiand 

Beard 

Evans  (lA) 

Lent 

Bedell 

Evans (IN) 

Levitas 

Benedict 

Pary 

Lewis 

Benjamin 

Paicell 

Livingston 

Bennett 

Pazio 

LoefHer 

Bereuter 

Penwick 

Long (LA) 

Biaggi 

Perraro 

Long  (MD) 

Bingham 

Fiedler 

Lott 

Blanchard 

PIndley 

Lowry  (WA) 

Bliley 

Pish 

Luken 

Boggs 

Fithian 

Lundine 

Boland 

Foglietta 

Lungren 

Boiling 

Foley 

Madigan 

Boner 

Ford  (MI) 

Markey 

Bonior 

Ford(TN) 

Marks 

Bouquard 

Forsythe 

Marlenee 

Bowen 

Fountain 

Marriott 

Breaux 

Fowler 

Martin  (IL) 

Brlnkley 

Prank 

Martin  (NO 

Brodhead 

Frenzel 

Martin  (NY) 

Broomfield 

Frost 

Matsui 

Brown  (CA) 

Fuqua 

Mavroules 

Brown  (OH) 

Garcia 

Mazzoli 

Broyhill 

Gaydos 

McClory 

Burgener 

Gejdenson 

McCloskey 

Burton.  Phillip 

Gephardt 

McCollum 

Butler 

Gibbons 

McDade 

Byron 

Gilman 

McEwen 

Campbell 

Gingrich 

McGrath 

Carman 

Ginn 

McHugh 

Carney 

Goldwater 

McKinney 

Chappell 

e>onzalez 

Mica 

Chappie 

Goodling 

Michel 

Cheney 

Gore 

Mikulski 

Chlsholm 

Gradison 

Miller  (CA) 

Clausen 

Gray 

Miller  (OH) 

Clay 

Green 

Mineta 

dinger 

Gregg 

Minish 

CoaU 

Grisham 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Coelho 

Guarini 

Moakley 

Coleman 

Gunderson 

Moffett 

Collins  (ID 

Hagedom 

Molinari 

Collins  (TX) 

Hall  (OH) 

Mollohan 

Conable 

Hamilton 

Montgomery 

Conte 

Hansen  (ID) 

Moore 

Corcoran 

Hansen  (UT) 

Moor  head 

Coughlin 

Harkin 

Morrison 

Courter 

Hatcher 

Murphy 

Coyne.  James 

Hawkins 

Murtha 

Coyne.  William 

Heckler 

Myers 

Craig 

Hefner 

Napier 

C:rocltett 

Heftel 

Natcher 

O' Amours 

Hendon 

Neal 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hertel 

Nelligan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Hightower 

Nelson 

Danielson 

Hiler 

Nichols 

Dannemeyer 

Hillis 

Nowak 

Daschle 

Hollenbeck 

Oakar 

Daub 

Holt 

Oberstar 

Davis 

Hopkins 

Obey 

de  la  Garza 

Horton 

Ottlnger 

Deckard 

Howard 

Oxley 

Derrick 

Hoyer 

PanetU 

Derwinski 

Hubbard 

Parris 

Dickinson 

Huckaby 

Pashayan 

Dicks 

Hughes 

Patterson 

DingeU 

Hunter 

Pepper 

Dixon 

Hutto 

Petri 

Donnelly 

Hyde 

Peyser 

Doman 

Ireland 

Pickle 

Dowdy 

Jacobs 

Porter 

Downey 

Jeffords 

Price 
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Pritchard 

Seiberling 

Traxler 

Puraell 

Senaenbrenner 

Trible 

Quillen 

Shamansky 

Udall 

Rahall 

Shannon 

Vander  Jagt 

RalUhtu-k 

Sharp 

Vento 

Rangel 

Shaw 

Walgren 

Ratchford 

Shelby 

Wampler 

Regula 

Shumway 

Washington 

Reuss 

Shuster 

WaUlns 

Richmond 

SUjander 

Waxman 

Rinaldo 

Skeen 

Weber  (MN) 

Ritter 

Skelton 

Weber  (OH) 

Roberts  (KS) 

Smith  (AL) 

Weiss 

Roberts  (8D) 

Smith  (lA) 

White 

Robinson 

Smith  (NE) 

Whltehurst 

Rodino 

Smith  (NJ) 

Whitley 

Roe 

Smith  (PA) 

Whlttaker 

Rogers 

Snowe 

Whitten 

Rose 

Snyder 

WUllams  (MT) 

Rosenthal 

Solarz 

WlUiams(OH) 

Rostenkowski 

Solomon 

WUson 

Roth 

Spence 

Winn 

Roukema 

St  Germain 

Wlrth 

Rousselot 

Stangeland 

Wolf 

Roybal 

Stanton 

Wolpe 

Rudd 

Staton 

Wortley 

Russo 

Stokes 

Wyden 

Sabo 

Stratton 

Wylle 

Savage 

Studds 

Yatron 

Sawyer 

Swift 

Young  (AK) 

Scheuer 

Synar 

Young  (PL) 

Schneider 

Tauke 

Zablocki 

Schuize 

Taylor 

Zeferettl 

Schumer 

Thomas 
NAYS-46 

Akaka 

Hall.  Sam 

Perkins 

Ashbrook 

Hammerschmidt  Roemer 

Bellenson 

Hance 

Santlni 

BeWll 

Hartnett 

Schroeder 

Brown  (CO) 

Jeffries 

Simon 

Conyers 

Johnston 

Smith  (OR) 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kogovsek 

Stenholm 

Crane.  Philip 

Leath 

Stump 

Dorgan 

Lujan 

Tauzln 

Eckart 

Mattox 

Volkmer 

Evans  (GA) 

McDonald 

Walker 

Fields 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Weaver 

Flippo 

MotU 

Wright 

Olickman 

Patman 

Yates 

Oramm 

Paul 

Hall.  Ralph 

Pease 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

O'Brien 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Bethune 

DeNardis 

Lowery  (CA) 

Bonker 

Dougherty 

Mc<^lrdy 

Brooks 

norio 

Rhodes 

Burton.  John 

Holland 

Stark 

Dellums 

Jones  (NO 

Young  (MO) 

which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  materi- 
al on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1445 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California. 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Bethune. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  McCurdy  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Messrs.  KO- 
GOVSEK, BEVILX.,  FLIPPO,  and 
YATES  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  ' 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
DAYLIGHT  SAVING  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  236  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  236 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4437)  to  promote  energy  conservation  by 
providing  for  daylight  saving  time  on  an  ex- 
panded basis  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hall)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Taylor),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  236 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4437,  the  Energy  Conservation  Day- 
light Savings  Time  Act.  The  provides 
for  1  hour  of  general  debate  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  It  is  an  open  rule,  allowing 
any  germane  amendment  to  be  offered 
under  the  5-minute  rule.  There  are  no 
waviers  of  points  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4437  changes  the 
beginning  of  daylight  saving  time  from 
the  last  Sunday  in  April  to  the  first 
Sunday  in  March  each  year.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  during  this  addi- 
tional 7  or  8  weeks  of  daylight  savings 
time,  our  Nation  will  conserve  as  much 
as  100,000  barrels  of  oil  equivalent 
daily  due  to  reduced  demand  for  elec- 
tric lighting.  Moreover,  this  substan- 
tial savings  can  be  achieved  with  little 


or  no  expenditure  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  bill  also  takes  steps  to  lessen 
the  minor  adverse  consequences  of  ex- 
tending daylight  saving  time.  H.R. 
4437  preserves  the  exemptions  from 
daylight  saving  currently  enjoyed  by 
various  States  and  empowers  the  FCC 
to  grant  before-sunrise  broadcasting 
permission  to  any  "daylight  only"  AM 
radio  stations  that  would  lose  the 
profitable  commuter  hour  under  the 
bill's  later  sunrises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  expansion  of  daylight 
saving  time  is  long  overdue.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  begin  consideration  of 
this  important  measure  by  adopting 
the  rule. 

D  1500 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  236  is 
a  simple,  1-hour,  open  rule  under  which 
the  House  will  consider  H.R.  4437,  a  bill 
that  expands  our  daylight  saving  time 
system  from  6  months  to  eight  months. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  has 
explained,  this  rule  is  notable  for  its 
lack  of  complexity.  It  contains  no 
waivers  of  our  rules,  and  places  no 
limits  on  germane  amendments. 

The  bill,  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
will  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
5-minute  rule;  and  one  motion  to  re- 
commit is  provided  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  amendments  are 
adopted  that  substantially  change  this 
bill,  I  certainly  hope  a  motion  to  re- 
commit will  be  offered  and  will  prevail 
because  this  does  not  deserve  to  pass. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee is  apparently  not  content  to  leave 
well  enough  alone  when  it  comes  to 
interfering  in  the  daily  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  rural  Americans— now  it  wants 
to  rush  springtime  even  further,  in  the 
misguided  hope  that  our  Nation  will 
save  energy  simply  because  Washing- 
ton has  decreed  that  our  clocks  should 
be  moved  forward  sooner  in  the  year. 

The  essence  of  this  bill  is  to  require 
the  Nation  to  observe  8  months  of 
daylight  saving  time,  apparently  on 
the  theory  that  6  months  of  it  is  not 
good  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  searched 
through  the  committee  report,  and  for 
the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  find  where 
there  is  substantial  energy  savings  to 
be  had. 

One  of  the  so-called  needs  for  this 
legislation,  we  are  told  by  the  commit- 
tee—and I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  report— is  the  fact  that  we  have 
"an  imbalance  in  the  present  6-month 
daylight  saving  time  system." 

We  do  not  live  in  a  perfectly  sym- 
metrical world,  it  seems,  and  it  is  just 
a  doggone  shame.  But  our  current 
system  "includes  4  months  after  the 
date  with  the  longest  day  of  the  year 
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is  what  the  committee  seems 
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seems   to   have   considered 

our   present   6   months,   and 

nioving  the  time  period  of  re- 

caylight   saving    time   to   the 

fiom  the  end  of  March  to  the 

S<  ptember. 

Speaker,   aside   from   having  a 

that   is  not  in  symmetrical 

with  daylight  saving  time,  the 

would  have  us  believe  there 

considerable  amount  of  energy  out 

ae  conserved  if  we  would  only 

cjur  clocks  in  early  March. 

up  this  claim,  we  are  offered 

studies  done  nearly  7  years  ago 

in:  erred"  a  savings  of  1  percent 

electri  cal  usage. 

copimittee  report  does  not  men- 
many  rural  Americans  are 
to  this  extension  of  daylight 
titne.  Not  only  does  it  not  men- 
real  hardship  and  inconven- 
will    be    forced    on    rural 
by  this  bill,  it  does  not  even 
courtesy  to  the  American 
Biireau  Federation  of  describing 
opposition  to  this  bill. 

is  supported  primarily  by  a 

Government    bureaucrats, 

ha^e  nothing  better  to  do  than 

a  series  of  studies  done  in 

1975.  and  analyzed  in  1976. 

we  all  realize  the  im- 

of  reducing  energy  consump- 

I  think  the  American  people 

majde  great  strides  toward  a  goal 

conservation  since  1973  and  1975. 

to  me,  however,  that  since 
the  jurisdiction  of  energy  to 
Conimittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
Coiimerce,  they  might  have  been 
nore  energetic  about  present- 
House  with  some  current  in- 
about  a  truly  pressing  need. 
Sbeaker,  there  is  no  opposition 
•ule,  but  the  bill  it  makes  in 
should    be    defeated    by    the 
;o  we  can  save  ourselves  and 
Nation  the  trouble  of  more  day- 
sa\  ing  time. 
S  jeaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
of  my  time. 
HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
previous  question  on  the  resolu- 


tlat 


the 


bU 
<f 


Si  teaker. 


appi  :ars 


p  "evious  question  was  ordered. 
r(  isolution  was  agreed  to. 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

(pTTINGER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
th  at  the  House  resolve  itself  into 


the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4437)  to  pro- 
mote energy  conservation  by  providing 
for  daylight  saving  time  on  an  expand- 
ed basis  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ottinger). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTIE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  4437.  with  Mr.  Pease  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moorhead) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Daylight  Saving  Act  of  1981.  H.R. 
4437.  is  a  straightforward  bill  which 
can  conserve  energy  by  extending  day- 
light saving  time  by  2  months.  Under 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  4437.  daylight 
saving  time  would  begin  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  March,  rather  than  the  last 
Sunday  in  April.  The  bill  was  ordered 
reported  without  amendment  by  a  bi- 
partisan vote  of  31  to  8  by  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  bill 
with  the  gentleman  from  California, 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Conservation  and  Power  (Mr. 
Moorhead)  and  thank  him  for  his  sup- 
port and  assistance.  I  also  appreciate 
the  support  of  our  other  cosponsors.  I 
am  also  pleased  that  the  administra- 
tion strongly  supports  the  legislation. 

The  bin  will  enable  the  Nation  to  re- 
alize the  additional  benefits  of  later 
sunsets  without  facing  any  mornings 
darker  than  we  now  face  under  cur- 
rent daylight  saving  time.  Let  me  em- 
phasize that  point.  The  latest  sunrises 
which  will  occur  as  a  result  of  this  bill 
will  be  approximately  no  later  than 
the  sunrises  which  now  occur  in  Octo- 
ber. This  is  because  the  legislation 
merely  extends  daylight  saving  time  to 
make  it  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
the  summer  solstice,  the  longest  day 
of  the  year.  Under  the  bill,  we  would 
have  daylight  saving  time  for  4 
months  before,  and  4  months  after, 
the  solstice. 

The  subcommittee  paid  close  atten- 
tion to  the  issue  of  schoolchildren 
having  to  go  to  school  in  the  dark,  and 
facing  traffic  safety  risks.  This  was  a 
concern  raised  in  1973.  when  we  ex- 


perimented with  year-round  daylight 
saving  time.  I  can  guarantee  you  that 
no  member  of  our  committee  would 
have  supported  this  legislation,  unless  . 
we   were   thoroughly   convinced   that 
there    were    absolutely    no    increased 
safety  risks  to  children.  Both  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the 
National    Bureau    of    Standards    re- 
viewed  traffic   safety   statistics   from 
the  1973-74  experiment  and  concluded 
that  there  was  no  risk  to  schoolchil- 
dren from  extending  daylight  saving 
time  in  March  and  April.  In  fact,  the 
statistics  indicate  that  increased  day- 
light saving  time  can  actually  decrease 
traffic  fatalities  by  as  many  as  200  per 
year.  Schoolchildren  will  be  going  to 
school  on  days  with  sunrises  no  later 
than  they  currently  are  in  October. 

Just  to  make  matters  certain.  I  re- 
quested one  further  review.  I  asked 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
review  recent  traffic  accident  statistics 
to  determine  whether  there  is  any  in- 
creased danger  to  children  during  day- 
light saving  time.  They  again  found 
that  ■••  *  •  the  results  indicate  that 
daylight  saving  time  had  no  signifi- 
cant effect  on  schoolchildren  morning 
fatalities  during  the  spring  and  fall 
transition  periods  in  1979  and  1980." 

Now  let  me  turn  the  benefits  of  this 
legislation.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  we  can  save 
about  100.000  barrels  of  oil  equivalent 
per  day  during  the  2  extra  months. 
This  is  a  savings  which  we  can  get 
year  after  year,  in  a  painless  manner, 
and  reduce  our  costly  dependence  on 
imported  oil. 

The  legislation  will  also  be  an  effec- 
tive crime  stopper.  According  to  stud- 
ies done  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
daylight  saving  time  can  reduce  vio- 
lent crime  by  10  to  13  percent. 

The  legislation  will  also  provide  in- 
creased recreational  time  and  extend 
prime  shopping  hours.  In  fact,  the  leg- 
islation has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Southland  Corp.,  operators  of  7-11 
stores  throughout  the  country.  In 
their  expression  of  support  for  the 
bill,  they  note  the  increased  benefits 
of  more  leisure  time  and  allowing 
people  more  flexibility  to  accomplish 
their  shopping  needs.  The  bill  is  also 
rupported  by  the  National  Association 
of  Convenience  Stores. 

Another  group  of  Americans  who 
will  be  aided  by  this  bill  are  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  afflicted  with 
night  blindness.  The  Retinitis  Pigmen- 
tosa Foundation  urges  passage  of  this 
legislation  so  that  their  members 
would  receive  an  extra  period  of  sight 
and  mobility  during  the  evening. 

Let  me  add  that  I  recognize  that  de- 
spite public  opinion  polls  which  show 
that  the  public  favors  increased  day- 
light saving  time  by  2  to  1,  there  re- 
mains a  sincere  minority  which  would 
prefer  to  keep  the  period  the  same  of 
shorter.  I  would  only  remind  my  col- 
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leagues  that  this  legislation  will  con- 
tinue the  authority  for  any  State  to 
opt  out  of  the  system,  or  for  a  portion 
of  a  State  to  opt  out  if  it  is  divided 
into  more  than  one  time  zone.  Cur- 
rently Arizona,  Hawaii,  and  portions 
of  Indiana  do  so. 

D  1510 

I  want  to  share  with  you  one  of  the 
more  important  expressions  of  support 
for  H.R.  4437.  It  comes  from  a  group 
of  eighth  graders  from  White  Plains 
Middle  School.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Ottinger:  We  have  read  the 
New  York  Times  editorial,  September  24  on 
your  proposal  concerning  the  extension  of 
daylight  saving  time  and  wish  to  express 
our  enthusiastic  support.  May  we  offer  our 
help  even  though  we  are  only  Eighth  Grad- 
ers? 

We  hope  Congress  passes  the  bill  that 
would  save  oil  not  only  for  us  today  but  for 
the  future.  We  are  studying  the  Constitu- 
tion and  are  very  proud  of  our  system  of 
government  and  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  show  our  support  for  those  rep- 
resentatives who  are  working  on  our  behalf. 

We  will  urge  our  parents,  friends,  teach- 
ers, and  neighbors  to  join  us  in  this  search 
for  new  ways  to  conserve  that  crucial  re- 
source, oil. 

With  the  greatest  respect  and  hope  that 
we  will  hear  from  you  soon  we  remain. 
Most  sincerely  yours. 
The  Energy  Project  of  the 
White  Plains  Middle  School.   - 

The  letter  is  signed  by  43  schoolchil- 
dren whose  appreciation  of  our  system 
of  government  and  whose  understand- 
ing of  the  need  to  conserve  energy  is 
refreshing  and  encouraging. 

This  legislation  is  a  simple  step  we 
can  take  for  energy  conservation, 
crime  reduction,  and  economic  recov- 
ery. The  administration  has  expressed 
its  strong  support  for  the  bill.  Public 
opinion  polls  show  that  extension  is 
favored  by  the  American  people  who 
have  consistently  expressed  support 
for  increased  daylight  saving  time  by  a 
2-to-l  margin.  I  strongly  urge  favor- 
able action  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  very  interested  in  what  the 
gentleman  has  had  to  say  in  support 
of  this  legislation,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  energy  savings  and  to  the  traf- 
fic safety  and  to  the  rest  of  the  gentle- 
man's arguments,  but  I  have  here 
some  material  from  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  that  really  indicates 
just  the  opposite  and  I  would  like  to 
perhaps  engage  the  gentleman  in  a 
colloquy  to  basically  get  at  the  bottom 
of  this  problem. 

The  gentleman  has  said  in  his  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  on  the  floor  that 
there  is  energy  savings  of  about 
100,000  barrels  of  oil,  and.  yet  when  I 
quote  from  the  summary  of  the  bill,  it 


says  here  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  study  showed  that  a 
very  modest  benefit  might  be  realized 
by  a  shift  in  the  time;  but  the  report 
also  indicated  that  these  potential 
benefits  were  small  and  difficult  to  iso- 
late from  the  larger  effect  from  sea- 
sonal variations. 

We  really  could  not  find  any  differ- 
ence between  seasonal  variations  and 
daylight  saving  time.  I  want  to  know  if 
the  gentleman  could  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  DOT  testified  and 
came  out  very  strongly  that  their  best 
estimate,  based  on  the  actual  experi- 
ence we  had  with  year-round  daylight 
saving  time,  was  l-r>ercent  savings, 
which  comes  to  100,000  barrels  of  oil  a 
day.  The  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards said  that  is  speculative  for  the 
reasons  the  gentleman  indicated. 

But  the  actual  experience  was  a  sub- 
stantial savings  and  today,  of  course, 
the  value  of  those  savings  is  greatly 
enhanced  over  what  it  was  at  the  time 
those  studies  were  made. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
before  had  indicated  also  that  this  was 
speculative  but  the  actual  experience 
at  the  time  we  had  year-round  day- 
light saving  time  was  a  substantial  sav- 
ings. He  said  it  was  based  on  old  data. 
The  data  that  was  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  was 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  The  65. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Prom  the  1973-74 
experiment,  and  they  said  to  try  to 
update  and  that  would  be  unduly  ex- 
pensive because  it  would  have  to  be  an 
empirical  study  now.  whereas  it  was  an 
actual  study  back  then. 

I  think  this  is  the  best  evidence  that 
we  have  that  there  would  be  a  consid- 
erable savings.  Undoubtedly  it  is  going 
to  change  depending  on  what  the 
weather  is  at  the  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kauisas.  If  my 
friend  and  colleague  would  yield  fur- 
ther, further  down  in  the  report  it 
says  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards' evaluation  using  a  corrected  data 
base  also  found  no  conclusive  evidence 
of  any  savings  from  daylight  saving 
time  on  energy  in  terms  of  electricity. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  re- 
spond to  that. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  used  a  very  small 
sampling  to  do  that  and  they  did  not 
contest  that  there  were  savings.  They 
said  it  was  just  speculative  as  to  what 
those  savings  would  be. 

I  think  that  both  logic  and  the 
actual  experience  we  had  indicate  that 
there  would  be  considerable  savings.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  measurable,  as 
the  gentleman  has  indicated,  with  ex- 
actitude. They  are  not  measurable  be- 
cause of  changes  in  weather  conditions 
which  do  indeed  affect  the  situation. 

With  respect  to  electricity,  there  was 
a  clear  savings  during  1973  and  1974 
when  we  actually  had  year-round  day- 
light saving  time. 


Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  I  would 
point  out  in  terms  of  savings.  I  doubt 
very  seriously  if  any  tests  were  con- 
ducted in  our  rural  areas  and  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  with  another 
hour  of  darkness  in  the  morning  we 
would  have  energy  losses  because  of 
extra  energy  used. 

I  have,  "No  significant  daylight 
saving  time  related  decrease  in  motor 
fatalities  was  found."  That  was  in  op- 
position to  what  the  gentleman  said 
and  it  goes  on  to  say 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  confirms  what  I 
said,  there  is  no  increase  in  fatalities. 
In  fact,  there  was  a  slight  reduction  of 
about  200  deaths. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Well,  OK, 
if  the  gentleman  would  yield  further, 
however,  there  was  a  significant  in- 
crease in  fatalities,  which  is  the  point 
I  was  trying  to  make,  in  school  age 
children  found  in  the  morning  during 
the  winter  months. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  But  not  during 
March  and  April,  which  is  the  time  we 
are  extending  it.  At  that  time  we  had 
year-round  daylight  saving  time  and 
you  get  into  very  late  dark  mornings 
when  you  get  into  November,  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February. 

The  findings  of  the  study  were  by 
two  independent  bodies,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council.  There  was  no 
increase  during  March  and  April  and 
indeed  the  conditions  in  March  and 
April  are  identical  to  what  the  school- 
children presently  go  through  in  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  also  come  from  a  rural  area.  I  find 
generally  that  the  people  I  hear  from 
are  supportive  of  daylight  saving  time 
and  I  rise  today  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  this  legislation.  It  makes 
sense.  It  would  save  over  100,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day,  and  as  the  gentleman 
told  us,  the  fatality  record  did  not 
change  when  we  had  the  longer  day- 
light saving  time  and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  and  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  simply  point  out  that  the 
gentleman  has  made  the  point  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  hours  of 
daylight  if  we  in  fact  move  to  DST 
during  the  spring  months  as  opposed 
to  what  we  have  now;  and  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
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Sun  rises  n  western  Kansas  right  now 
in  my  57  c  ounties  at  7  o'clock. 

In  March,  if  we  move  to  daylight 
saving  time,  it  will  be  8:12  when  the 
Sun  rises. 

So  we  do  have  that  hour  difference 
in  western  Kansas  and  it  does  pose  a 
hardship  to  our  citizens  in  our  rural 
areas  and  I  just  checked  with  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service  in  Dodge  City 
to  confirm  those  figures  and  so  we  do 
have  a  dif  'erence  in  our  rural  areas. 

Mr.  OTriNGER.  There  should  not 
be  any  mc  ire  than  5  to  10  minutes  dif- 
ference. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  with  re- 
spect to  cnild  fatalities  also  looked  at 
this  quest  on  and  using  the  same  DOT 
data  they  conclude  that  there  was  no 
school-ag4  fatality  increase  during 
daylight  I  saving  time  during  •  the 
months  o^  March  and  April. 

I  would]  be  very  concerned  indeed  if 
there  weiie  increased  child  fatalities, 
but  that  dearly  was  not  the  case. 

Mr.  RGKjERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlfflnan  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fr^m  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Did  not  the  National 
Bureau  ctf  Standards  testify  at  the 
hearings  that  during  a  1974  experi- 
ment on  c  aylight  savings  there  was  an 
actual  increase  in  fatalities  of  school 
age  children  during  that  experiment 
in  1974? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Not  in  March  and 
April.  There  was  an  increase  in  fatali- 
ties in  the  winter  months.  That  is  why 
it  was  aba  ndoned. 

There  w  as  no  increase  in  March  and 
April,  as  I  pointed  out  before.  The  sit- 
uation wii  h  respect  to  that  is  identical 
at  the  pnsent  time  in  September  and 
October. 

Mr.  RO  3ERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fur  her,  in  Kentucky,  March, 
and  April,  particularly  March,  are  very 
severe  wir  ter  months,  especially  in  the 
mountain!,  and  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  possible  increase  of  school 
fatalities  an  those  schoolbuses  on  icy 
roads  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in 
March. 

Mr.  O'TINGER.  The  reverse  is 
true,  because  on  their  way  home  they 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  darkness 
conditions  if  it  proves  stormy,  were  we 
not  to  haye  this  extended  daylight. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  They  would  be  going 
home  in  daylight  hours. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  They  would  be 
going  hon  le  in  darkness  were  it  not  for 
the  daylight  savings. 

Mr.  RC5bERS.  No:  I  beg  the  gentle- 
mans  pat-don,  they  would  be  going 
home  in  daylight  regardless  of  the 
change.  V  'hat  I  am  concerned  about  is 
traveling  to  work,  to  school  on  those 
mountain  roads  in  different  sections  of 
the  count  ry  during  those  March  weeks 
and  days  in  the  western  side  of  our 
time  zon<  s  where  a  majority  of  the 
population  now  live,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Well,  there  is  no 
question  under  any  scheme  the  people 
in  the  western  side  are  going  to  be  af- 
fected more  than  the  people  in  the 
eastern  side. 

During  the  full-time  daylight  saving 
time  experiment  some  schools  that 
were  concerned  actually  changed  their 
school  hours  to  be  able  to  accommo- 
date that  and.  of  course,  that  is  avail- 
able to  any  school  district  that  might 
be  concerned,  but  the  statistical  record 
is  that  there  was  no  increase  in  child 
fatalities. 
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Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4437— the  Energy  Conservation 
Daylight  Saving  Act  of  1981.  This  leg- 
islation is  a  bipartisan  bill  reported 
without  amendment  to  the  House  by 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
by  a  consensus  vote  of  31  to  8. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  of  1966  by  advancing 
the  daylight  saving  time  starting  date 
from  the  last  Sunday  of  April  to  the 
first  Sunday  in  March.  It  also  provides 
for  the  continuation  of  State  exemp- 
tions and  partial  exemptions  for 
States  with  parts  in  more  than  one 
time  zone. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
with  the  authority  to  grant  variances 
with  respect  to  the  hours  of  operation 
of  daytime  AM  radio  stations  and 
their  operating  power  levels. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  makes  the  act 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
unless  that  date  occurs  in  any  year 
after  March  1.  in  which  case  the  act 
takes  effect  the  following  year. 

I  have  for  several  years  introduced 
and  supported  legislation  that  reason- 
ably expands  daylight  saving  time. 
H.R.  4437  will  conserve  daylight  hours 
by  extending  daylight  saving  time  to  8 
months  from  the  present  6  months.  A 
March  to  October  daylight  saving  time 
period  would  make  more  efficient  and 
symmetrical  use  of  longer  daylight 
days  by  providing  an  equal  number  of 
longer  daylight  days  on  either  side  of 
the  summer  solstice.  The  introduction 
of  March  and  April  to  daylight  saving 
time  will  extend  the  benefits  we  are 
presently  experiencing  in  September 
and  October.  H.R.  4437  provides  us 
with  a  potential  of  an  electricity  sav- 
ings of  approximately  100.000  barrels 
of  oil  equivalent  per  day  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April.  That  rep- 
resents a  net  decrease  of  approximate- 
ly 1.03  percent  in  total  U.S.  electricity 
consumption. 

Unlike  some  energy  conservation 
measures  this  is  one  that  will  not  re- 
quire an  army  of  bureaucrats  to  en- 
force. It  will  not  impose  a  mandatory 
regulatory  scheme  permeated  with 
redtape  that  adversely  effects  econom- 


ic productivity  on  the  taxpayer.  This 
conservation  program  will  not  require 
additional  funding  and  overhead  at 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

In  addition  to  the  energy  savings. 
H.R.  4437  may  very  well  have  the  fol- 
lowing positive  effects:  First,  a  reduc- 
tion in  traffic  accidents.  This  could 
mean  200  fewer  traffic  fatalities  in  the 
United  States;  second,  a  reduction  in 
violent  crime;  third,  more  daylight 
recreation  time;  fourth,  expanded  eco- 
nomic opportunity  through  extension 
of  daylight  hours  to  peak  shopping 
hours;  and  fifth,  as  the  Retinitis  Pig- 
mentosa Foundation  indicates,  this 
legislation  will  provide  welcome  relief 
to  those  with  visual  handicaps.  For  all 
of  these  reasons  the  following  organi- 
zations and  Government  agencies 
strongly  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
4437:  The  International  Council  of 
Shopping  Centers.  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Amusement  Parks  and  At- 
tractions, the  Southland  Corp..  the 
National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores,  the  Retinitis  Pigmentosa 
Foundation,  Taft  Broadcasting,  Inc., 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  OMB. 

We  have  very  carefully  looked  into 
the  matter  of  schoolchildren  waiting 
for  schoolbuses  in  the  morning  under 
the  expanded  daylight  saving  period 
in  accordance  with  H.R.  4437.  The  sub- 
committee received  a  considerable 
amount  of  evidence  on  this  matter. 
Studies  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  the  National 
Safety  Council  indicate  that  under 
daylight  saving  time  in  March  and 
April,  school  age  children  are  not  sub- 
ject to  greater  involvement  in  acci- 
dents than  the  general  population  in 
any  period  of  the  day.  Since  the 
amount  of  daylight  hours  in  March 
and  April  are  essentially  the  same  as 
the  daylight  hours  during  September 
and  October  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  additional  2  months  pro- 
vided for  under  this  legislation  would 
have  auiy  adverse  consequences.  Few 
people  object  to  daylight  saving  in 
September  and  Octol)er  under  present 
law.  The  evidence  clearly  shows  that 
the  American  public  is  behind  a  rea- 
sonable expansion  of  daylight  saving 
time.  Reliable  polls  have  confirmed 
this  information.  Newspapers  across 
the  country  from  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  have  edito- 
rialized in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4437  without  amendment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Markey). 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  for  the  bill  H.R.  4437  which 
will  extend  the  period  of  daylight 
saving  time.  I  wish  also  to  commend 
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and  congratulate  my  colleague,  Mr. 
OTTINGER  of  New  York,  for  his  persist- 
ence and  leadership  in  pushing  this 
important  bill  through  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

There  are  few  bills  which  this  Con- 
gress can  pass  which  will  have  a  more 
immediate,  direct,  and  noticeable 
effect  on  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
American  people  than  this  measure  to 
extend  the  period  of  daylight  saving 
time  to  the  first  Sunday  in  March. 
Yet.  nothing  in  this  bill  is  revolution- 
ary or  radical  in  scope.  It  simply  equal- 
izes the  period  of  daylight  saving  in 
the  spring  with  the  period  now  in 
effect  for  the  fall.  Americans  are  cer- 
tain to  notice  in  the  spring,  just  as 
they  did  a  few  days  ago  when  this 
year's  daylight  saving  period  ended, 
that  the  time  at  which  the  Sun  rises 
and  sets  has  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
way  in  which  we  lead  our  daily  lives. 

Mr.  OTTINGER  correctly  points  out 
that  this  bill  goes  far  beyond  simply 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  will  benefit 
from  extended  hour  of  daylight  in  the 
evening  for  recreational  or  other  activ- 
ity. This  bill  may,  in  fact,  contribute 
significantly  to  the  large  strides  in 
energy  conservation  our  Nation  has  al- 
ready made.  By  providing  1  less  hour 
during  which  home  lighting,  business 
lighting,  and  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
tems may  be  required  to  operate,  these 
savings  could  be  substantial. 

Furthermore,  the  extra  hour  of 
prime  time  daylight  may  well  reduce 
traffic  accidents,  reduce  crime,  and  in- 
crease the  constructive  use  of  our 
parks  and  recreational  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  worthy  piece  of  legisla- 
tion without  dissent. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg). 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate being  able  to  speak  to  this 
issue  and  rise  in  support  of  the  bill.  If 
this  bill  passes,  and  I  want  to  get  into 
the  specifics  of  what  it  will  actually 
do.  because  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
rhetoric,  but  if  this  bill  passes,  the 
nearest  Sunday  in  March  to  March  1 
happens  to  be  March  7,  where  the  Sun 
rises  at  6:10  a.m.  standard  time,  and 
7:10  a.m.  daylight  saving  time,  and  sets 
at  5:42  standard  time  or  6:42  daylight 
saving  time,  for  a  length  of  day  of  11 
hours  and  31  minutes. 
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Thus,  there  would  be  more  daylight 
available  on  this  day  than  on  October 
31  where  there  is  presently  only  avail- 
able this  year  10  hours  and  33  minutes 
of  daylight. 

So  unless  you  are  going  to  change 
the  October  31  date,  it  is  absurd  to  say 
that  the  March  7  date  is  unrealistic, 
unfair,  or  a  change  in  the  way  that 
the  sunlight  is  affecting  us. 


What  really  causes  the  danger  here, 
which  has  been  discussed,  is  the  fact 
that  Mother  Nature  exists  and  short- 
ens her  days  as  the  Sun  moves  toward 
the  Equator  from  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer.  The  shortest  day  of  the  year, 
the  solstice,  is  on  December  21,  and  is 
where  the  Sun  rises  at  7:12  a.m.  and 
sets  at  4:17  p.m..  allowing  9  hours  and 
5  minutes  of  daylight.  There  is  noth- 
ing we  can  do  about  that  fact.  The  fact 
is  that  on  that  day  children  get  up  in 
the  dark,  go  to  school  in  the  dark,  and 
often  come  home  in  the  dark.  We  also 
must  milk  our  cows  and  take  care  of 
our  farm  animals  in  the  dark. 

Remember,  again,  that  if  you  wait 
until  April  30  to  switch  over,  you  miss 
the  entire  months  of  March  and  April 
during  which  you  could  use  early 
morning  light.  The  Sun  rises  on  stand- 
ard time  at  4:44  a.m.  on  April  30.  As- 
suming a  great  many  people  of  this 
country,  and  I  assume  most  people  of 
this  country,  arise  between  the  hours 
of  6:30  and  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or 
averaging  6:45,  you  have  lost  2  hours 
of  sunlight  to  work  with  if  you  have 
daylight  saving  time  going  into  effect 
on  April  30.  Even  as  March  goes  along, 
the  rising  of  the  Sun  advances  so  rap- 
idly that  by  March  15  the  Sun  is  rising 
at  5:57.  and  on  March  31  it  is  rising  at 
5:29. 

The  effect  of  that,  again,  is  that  you 
are  losing  light,  early  hours  of  opera- 
ble daylight  when  people  could  be 
using  it.  The  reason  that  this  occurs, 
by  the  way,  is  that  when  we  are 
moving  toward  the  solstice  in  Decem- 
ber, in  late  fall,  the  Sun's  declination 
is  at  a  slower  rate  than  when  it  is 
moving  out  of  the  solstice  going  into 
the  spring  where  the  sun  rises,  its  dec- 
lination, its  angle  to  the  Earth,  rises 
faster.  This  is  Mother  Nature's  way  of 
giving  nature  more  sunlight,  and  it  be- 
hooves us  to  take  advantage  of  that 
sunlight. 

Ben  Franklin  also  pointed  out,  even 
during  the  Revolution,  that  if  we  used 
daylight  saving  time  and  began  it  in 
March,  we  would  be  saving  candles. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  vote 
against  this  bill,  which  by  the  way  is 
really  a  supply  side  bill  because  it  cre- 
ates more  productivity— no  question 
about  It,  in  the  marketplace  because 
we  do  not  waste  those  daylight  hours 
in  the  morning— if  we  vote  against  this 
bill,  we  are  not  only  voting  against 
sunlight,  which  I  cannot  imagine  that 
any  farm  community  would  want  to 
do,  but  we  are  also  voting  against  Ben 
Franklin,  and  I  challenge  anyone  in 
this  room,  or  this  Congress,  to  vote 
against  Ben  Franklin. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the 
gentleman  explain  again  how  this  is  a 
supply  side  bill? 


Mr.  GREGG.  Well,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  being  one  of  our  leaders  of 
supply  side  economics  in  the  newly 
elected  class,  if  people  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  up  and  use  daylight  to 
their  advantage,  then  they  are  going 
to  be  more  productive.  If  we  are  losing 
2  hours  of  daylight,  such  as  we  are. 
and  we  are  losing  2  hours  of  daylight 
if  we  do  not  move  daylight  saving  time 
back  to  the  first  Sunday  in  March,  on 
that  first  Sunday  in  March,  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  April,  there  are  2  hours  of 
daylight  from  the  time  the  Sun  rises 
to  the  time  the  average  American  gets 
up  and  goes  to  work  which  are  com- 
pletely wasted. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Roberts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
bill. 

I  would  respond  to  my  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire  to  indicate  to 
him  that  despite  what  he  says  about 
Mother  Nature,  you  cannot  fool 
Mother  Nature,  and  also  to  say  that  I 
have  it  on  good  authority,  when  the 
Honorable  Benjamin  Franklin  came 
out  in  favor  of  daylight  saving  time  he 
was  on  one  of  his  many  junkets  to 
Paris,  Prance. 

The  dear  colleague,  in  behalf  of  this 
bill,  mentioned  several  things.  I  will 
repeat  my  opposition.  They  allege 
energy  savings  of  100,000  barrels  of  oil. 
If  you  read  the  report,  the  report  actu- 
ally says  that  there  has  been  no  signif- 
icant measure  of  energy  savings  that 
could  be  attributed  to  daylight  saving 
time,  only  to  seasonal  change. 

The  report  goes  on  to  claim  200 
fewer  traffic  fatalities  when  in  actual- 
ity if  you  read  the  rest  of  the  report 
there  has  been  no  significant  increase 
in  safety  due  to  DST. 

The  dear  colleague  goes  on,  in  solic- 
iting my  colleagues'  support  for  an 
extra  period  of  sight  and  mobility  for 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans suffering  from  night  blindness. 
There  are  just  as  many  of  these  folks 
blind  in  the  morning  when  we  have 
darkness  as  in  the  evening,  if  these 
folks  would  care  to  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

The  gentleman  also  referred  to  the 
study  done  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  alleging  that  there  was 
no  harm  to  school  children  in  terms  of 
riding  school  buses.  I  would  challenge 
any  Department  of  Transportation  bu- 
reaucrat to  come  out  to  Highway  36  in 
my  district  and  stand  on  the  side  of 
the  highway  in  total  darkness  where 
cars  go  by  at  60  and  55  miles  an  hour 
and  say  that  that  is  not  a  hardship  or 
a  threat  to  that  child. 

There  have  t)een  some  additional 
comments  in  regard  to  what  problems 
this  causes  radio  stations,  and  the  fact 
they  can  go  to  the  FCC  for  relief.  This 
is  a  serious  problem  when,  in  fact,  we 
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have  to  ci  >me  on  the  air  and  warn  our 
farmers  iJid  stockmen  of  impending 
weather,  would  only  point  out  I  have 
broadcasters  that  report  to  me  they 
to  seek  relief  from  daylight 
for  4  years  at  a  cost  of 
of  dollars.  That  speaks  to 
of  the  FCC  to  respond  to 
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think    the    best    amendment    we 
ofrer  to  this  bill  would  be  an 
amendm;nt  that  would  set  the  clock 
hpur  in  the  spring  and  then  set 
's  thermometers  back  10  de- 
Then  when  the  clock  is  set  for- 
the  fall,  we  can  set  the  Na- 
t^ermometers    10   degrees   up, 
we  will  not  have  sum- 
lot  and  we  would  have  energy 
and  we  also  would  not  have 
cold.  That  makes  just  about 
sense  as  this  bill.  I  urge  my 
to  oppose  what  should  be 
the  "Urban  Convenience  Act 


;ls  ' 


RpGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
„     to  this  bill,  strongly  so.  I 
the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
of  our  subcommittee  for 
about  and  desire  to  cut 
oil  consumption,  which  we  all 
„  to  do.  But  there  will  be  seri- 
effects  to  this  change,  and  at 
y  marginal  energy  savings  by 
daylight  savings  time  until 
March.  The  side  effects,  in  my 
strongly   outweigh  whatever 
—  may  be  gained. 
_  tell  the  Members  about  a  few 
de  effects  in  my  judgment, 
and  most  importantly,  is  chil- 
safety.  I  urge  you  to  consider 
those  of  us  who  live  on  the 
side  of  these  time  zones— and 
U.S.  census  showed  that  a 
of  us  do— get  light  later  in 
than   the   eastern   side, 
greatly  concerned  for  those 
who  ride  those  school  buses, 
ly  for  those  kids  on  buses  in 
of    the    Appalachian 
This  bill  would  force  them  to 
buses  in  the  middle  of  the 
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night,  on  icy  roads,  snowy  conditions 
in  the  wintertime.  And  March  is  a 
winter  month  in  most  of  the  country. 
It  centainly  is  in  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky.  And  for  those  children  to 
be  required  to  get  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  walk  to  the  bus,  wait  on  a 
lonely  road,  on  ice  and  snow,  and  ride 
a  bus  to  school  under  those  very  dan- 
gerous conditions,  I  think  is  too  much 
of  a  risk  and  burden  to  ask  for  the 
little  benefit  that  might  be  gained  by 
changing  the  time. 

This  change  would  cause  special 
problems  in  the  rural  areas,  as  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  mentions.  We  do 
not  have  lights  on  many  of  the  streets, 
highways  and  roads;  we  often  have  no 
raised  sidewalks  for  these  school  chil- 
dren to  use;  and  mountain  roads  are 
slippery  throughout  the  winter 
months. 

Let  us  mention  to  you  an  evaluation 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
relating  to  child  fatalities.  They  testi- 
fied that  during  the  1974  experiment 
with  daylight  saving  time  that  there 
was  an  increase  in  fatalities  of  school- 
aged  children. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  long  as 
there  is  any  possibility  that  our 
schoolchildren  would  be  endangered, 
it  would  be  nothing  short  of  cruel  for 
the  Congress  to  enact  this  legislation. 
There  is  no  parent  who  would  choose 
to  endanger  his  child's  life  in  order  to 
conserve  a  questionable  barrel  of  oil. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problems 
extend  beyond  those  faced  by  chil- 
dren. Consider  the  effect  on  farmers. 

Now  the  Congress  may  be  powerful, 
but  it  can  not  legislate  when  cows  will 
need  to  be  milked.  And  this  legislation 
would  throw  farmers  entirely  off  of 
schedule,  both  for  their  work  on  the 
farm  and  their  transactions  in  town. 

Other  workers  who  rely  on  daylight 
would  also  be  seriously  affected.  For 
example,  construction  and  warehouse 
workers  would  face  additional  work-re- 
lated hazards  if  they  tried  to  continue 
working  in  the  morning  hours. 

And  the  problems  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  rural  areas.  There  would  be 
difficulties  in  suburban  and  urban 
areas,  where  commuters  would  be 
forced  to  drive  to  work  in  the  dark. 

So  there  is  no  denying  that  severe 
hardships  would  result  from  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  submit  that  these  hard- 
ships would  be  endured  for  very  little 
purpose.  The  record  indicates  mini- 
mal, if  any.  energy  savings  would 
result. 

In  commenting  on  the  studies  re- 
garding the  impact  of  extended  day- 
light saving  time,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  said  that  the  studies  "do 
not  lead  to  any  conclusion  on  possible 
energy  savings."  And  I  am  convinced 
that  in  the  western  portions  of  time 
zones,  there  might  even  be  regional  in- 
creases in  energy  consumption,  consid- 


ering the  additional  use  of  gas  and 
electricity  in  the  morning  hours. 

And  of  course,  if  additional  States 
choose  to  opt  out  of  daylight  saving 
time  altogether,  opposing  the  exten- 
sion, they  would  end  up  using  more 
energy  than  before. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  is 
clear.  We  are  being  asked  to  jeopardize 
the  safety  of  millions  of  schoolchil- 
dren. We  are  being  asked  to  disrupt 
the  work  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country.  And  we  are  being  asked  to 
make  many  workers'  jobs  more  dan- 
gerous. And  we  are  being  asked  to  take 
these  steps  for  the  sake  of  energy  sav- 
ings, even  though  those  savings  would 
at  the  very  best  be  extremely  slight. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
disadvantages  far  outweigh  any  possi- 
ble advantages. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  voting  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  question  which  I  think  has  really 
got  a  lot  of  people  concerned.  I  think 
it  is  important  we  not  mislead  people. 

In  accordance  with  the  DOT  study 
and  the  National  Safety  Council 
study,  and  confirmed  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  when  they  re- 
viewed this  and  had  some  questions 
about  energy  savings,  they  did  confirm 
that  during  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  when  we  are  extending  this, 
there  were  no  increases  in  child  fatali- 
ties. 

D  1540 

I  do  appreciate  the  concerns  that 
the  gentleman  suggests  with  respect  to 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  particu- 
larly States  such  as  his  own  where 
they  have  very  severe  weather  condi- 
tions. I  would  suggest  that  there  are 
two  options.  One  is  that,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  the  State  can  exempt 
themselves  from  daylight  saving  time. 
The  more  practical  thing  is  that  where 
there  is  a  special  situation  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  such  as  the  gentle- 
man has.  there  is  a  possibility  of  ad- 
justing school  hours. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  suggest  the  reverse 
side  of  that  alternative  would  be  for  us 
to  keep  the  time  system  as  it  is  and 
allow  New  York  to  opt  for  added  day- 
light time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Porter). 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
April  24.  1980,  I  addressed  the  House 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
extension  of  the  daylight  saving  time 
provision  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of 
1966.  Today,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
4437    which    would    extend    daylight 
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saving  time  to  include  8  months  of  the 
year,  from  the  first  Sunday  in  March 
through  the  last  Sunday  in  October. 
The  arguments  I  presented  in  favor  of 
the  8-4  month  plan  18  months  ago  are 
still  pertinent  today. 

In  fact,  new  evidence  shows  that  ex- 
tended daylight  saving  time  will  bene- 
fit the  entire  Nation.  Department  of 
Transportation  studies  indicate  that 
we  will  save  nearly  100,000  barrels  of 
oil  equivalent  per  day  during  the  2 
months  of  prolonged  daylight.  The 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration predicts  200  fewer  traffic 
fatalities  per  year  if  the  8-4  month 
plan  is  implemented.  Studies  conduct- 
ed in  the  District  of  Columbia  reveal 
that  violent  crime— a  problem  reach- 
ing epidemic  proportions  in  our 
Nation— could  be  reduced  as  much  as 
13  percent  with  longer  daylight  hours. 
F^ally,  recent  public  opinion  polls 
show  that  the  American  people  sup- 
port extending  daylight  saving  time  by 
a  2-to-l  margin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  are  compel- 
ling and  the  time  is  right  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  daylight  saving  provi- 
sion of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4437. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Stangeland). 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  H.R. 
4437. 

I  would  like  to  first  talk  about 
energy.  According  to  the  committee 
report,  daylight  saving  time  could  save 
the  equivalent  of  100.000  barrels  per 
day  in  March  and  April.  But.  this  data 
is  challenged  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  which  finds  no  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  any  savings. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in 
northern  Minnesota  and  the  northern 
borders  of  this  country,  if  we  were  to 
rise  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning,  at 
a  time  when  the  day  is  the  coldest,  the 
few  hours  before  daylight  and  the 
hour  after,  we  are  not  going  to  save 
energy,  but  use  more,  because  those 
thermostats  get  turned  up  when  folks 
get  up  for  breakfast,  when  they  get  up 
for  breakfast  to  feed  those  young  chil- 
dren when  they  have  to  go  out  there  2 
hours  before  daylight  to  catch  that 
bus.  Even  if  there  were  some  identifia- 
ble savings,  I  question  whether  they 
would  ever  be  realized.  History  shows 
that  once  daylight  saving  time  ap- 
proaches 8  months.  States  on  the 
western  borders  of  three  of  the  four 
continental  time  zones  tend  to  drop 
out  of  the  program.  During  year-round 
daylight  saving  time  in  1974-75.  most 
of  Michigan  dropped  out  during 
March  and  April  of  1975,  as  did  Idaho 
and  part  of  Oregon  in  1974. 

The  committee  does  not  project 
what  the  dropout  rate  would  be  under 
the  proposed  2-month  expansion.  The 
dropout  would  not  be  for  just  March 


and  April.  Daylight  saving  time  is  an 
all  or  nothing  proposition.  If  a  State 
did  not  want  the  expansion,  its  only 
recourse  would  be  to  drop  out  com- 
pletely. If  some  States  decided  not  to 
go  on  daylight  saving  time  because  of 
the  expaixsion,  not  only  would  there 
be  a  loss  of  the  claimed  energy  sav- 
ings, but  also  a  loss  during  the  other  6 
months,  the  6  months  that  we  present- 
ly have  daylight  saving  time. 

In  this  way.  the  net  energy  savings 
expected  from  this  bill  could  well  turn 
into  a  net  energy  loss. 

By  refusing  to  go  on  daylight  saving 
time  a  State  would  also  create  confu- 
sion in  communications.  The  rapid 
growth  of  sophisticated  communica- 
tions technology  has  made  our  Nation 
in  one  respect  a  small  and  intimate 
place.  The  time  differences  in  the  re- 
spective time  zones  so  far  have  not 
hampered  this  progress.  This  is  due  in 
large  part  to  our  being  used  to  the  1,  2, 
or  3  hour  differences  almost  unifonnly 
followed  within  the  respective  zones. 
All  of  this  would  be  thrown  out  of 
whack  if  States  began  quitting  day- 
light saving  time.  The  lack  of  time  uni- 
formity within  the  zones  could  lead  to 
chaos  in  communications. 

Another  concern  I  have  about  day- 
light saving  time  is  safety.  In  my  dis- 
trict and  those  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, rural  schoolchildren  leave 
their  homes  very  early  in  the  morning 
to  make  their  way  to  school.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  Sun  rises  about  the 
same  time  in  March  and  April  as  it 
does  in  September  and  October,  the 
weather  is  more  wintry  during  March 
and  April.  The  weather  between  6:30 
a.m.  and  7:30  a.m.  daylight  time  in 
March  and  April  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  icy,  making  the  roads  more  slip- 
pery. Rural  schoolchildren  usually 
have  no  sidewalks  to  walk  on.  They 
walk  on  the  sides  of  roads  to  their  bus 
stops  or  schools.  By  6:30  a.m.  daylight 
time  the  Sun  will  not  have  had 
enough  time  to  bum  off  that  nightly 
ice  cover. 

Finally,  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  three  time  zones,  darkness  has  not 
yet  lifted  by  6:30  a.m.  daylight  time. 
Add  up  all  of  these  factors,  and  if  you 
push  the  clock  ahead  an  hour  during 
these  months  you  are  going  to  make 
going  to  school  a  dangerous  venture 
for  these  children. 

I  think  the  whole  talk  about  day- 
light saving  time  is  itself  a  misnomer.  I 
would  like  to  disagree  with  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. You  do  not  save  daylight  time. 
The  Sun  rises  in  the  morning  and  sets 
in  the  evening,  and  in  that  framework, 
from  the  time  that  Sun  comes  up  and 
until  it  goes  down  is  a  certain  period  of 
daylight,  and  no  law  can  lengthen  that 
day  and  no  law  can  shorten  that  day. 
We  have  so  many  hours  of  daylight  on 
any  day  of  the  year,  and  no  law 
changes  those  hours. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
passage  of  H.R.  4437  would  be  a  mis- 
take. The  questions  regarding  energy 
savings,  time  uniformity,  and  safety 
have  not  been  sufficiently  answered. 
So.  I  oppose  H.R.  4437  and  1  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smith). 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion extending  daylight  saving  time  an 
additional  2  months  by  changing  the 
starting  date  from  the  last  Sunday  in 
April  to  the  first  Sunday  in  March. 
This  is  an  unwise  and  unneeded  bill. 

We  of  Nebraska  are  morning  people. 
Many  of  the  day's  activities  are  accom- 
plished during  the  morning  hours. 
This  legislation,  by  eliminating  an 
hour  of  daylight  in  the  morning,  ad- 
versely affects  our  work  habits.  The 
lost  hour  cannot  be  made  up  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  as  every  farmer  knows. 
There  are  certain  farm  chores  that 
must  be  done  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day— feeding  livestock,  setting  irriga- 
tion equipment,  and  so  on— whether  in 
darkness  or  in  light,  which  cannot  be 
altered  by  an  act  of  Congress.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Nebraskans  resent  this  in- 
trusion by  the  Government  into  their 
lives. 

The  principal  argument  put  forth  by 
proponents  of  this  legislation  is  that 
the  bill  will  save  energy.  The  evidence 
in  support  of  this  assertion  is  not  over- 
whelming. In  fact,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  during  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  consideration  of  this 
issue  asserted: 

The  available  data  do  not  lead  to  any  con- 
clusions on  the  possible  energy  savings, 
except  that  further  studies  would  be  ex- 
tremely expensive  to  perform. 

It  is  my  impression  that  there  may 
be  a  net  increase  in  energy  consump- 
tion rather  than  a  decrease  under  day- 
light saving  time.  Additional  shopping 
and  recreational  trips  would  be  made 
under  daylight  time.  One  of  the  origi- 
nal purposes  of  creating  daylight  time 
was  to  allow  citizens  more  daylight 
hours  for  shopping  and  recreation  in 
the  afternoon  when  they  get  off  work. 
If  they  are  going  to  use  those  hours 
which  are  so  generously  provided  by 
Congress,  they  will  be  using  more  fuel. 
Families  that  rise  before  sunup  will  re- 
quire additional  energy  for  lighting 
and  heating. 

School  superintendents  are  forced  to 
start  their  furnaces  earlier  in  the 
morning  in  order  to  get  buildings 
warm  in  time  for  school  to  start.  Since 
buildings  are  colder  earlier  in  the 
morning,  it  requires  an  additional 
amount  of  heating  oil  or  natural  gas 
under  daylight  time.  Also,  many  par- 
ents feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  drive 
their  children  to  school  rather  than  to 
let  them  stand  in  the  dark  waiting  for 
a  schoolbus  or  walk  or  ride  a  bike  to 
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school  duiing  hours  of  darkness.  This 
results  in  i  dditional  gasoline  use. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  some- 
thing to  a  ay  about  schoolchildren  as 
well,  Mr.  Clhairman,  and  it  is  frighten- 
ing. In  tlie  same  testimony  that  I 
quoted  previously  it  says: 

School-aged    children    suffered    an    in- 
creased nunber  of  fatal  accidents  in  the 
during  the  four  months.  January 
1974  under  daylight  saving  time, 
to  the  same  period  in   1973 
t  saving  time  was  not  in  effect. 
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I  would  suggest  that  extending  this 
daylight  saving  time  period  into  the 
cold  months  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
spring  of  the  year  is  going  to  cause  at 
least  one  more  State  to  opt  out  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  which  will  be 
generated  against  daylight  saving  time 
as  a  whole  in  that  State. 

I  believe  that  if  that  happens,  we 
will  lose  all  the  energy  savings  that 
are  supposedly  being  achieved 
through  this  bill,  and  we  would  have 
actually  taken  a  step  backward. 

So  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
recognize  that  we  are  dealing  here  not 
just  with  the  issue  of  extending  day- 
light saving  time  but  we  are  also  deal- 
ing with  the  issue  of  keeping  those 
States  that  are  already  on  daylight 
saving  time  in  the  position  of  main- 
taining that  time  system. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  tell  this  Member,  who, 
quite  frankly,  knows  remarkably  little 
about  farming  and  cows,  something 
that  he  has  always  wondered  about? 

I  understand  the  impassioned  pleas 
from  colleagues  who  represent  agricul- 
tural districts,  particularly  apparently 
those  who  represent  dairy  areas.  I  do 
not  understand,  however,  what  differ- 
ence it  makes  to  the  cows  what  time 
we  think  it  is. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  the  cows 
because  they  stick  with  God's  time. 
That  is  what  the  farmers  tell  me. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  That  is  what  I 
thought. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke). 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problem  is  that  when  the  cows  are  op- 
erating on  God's  time  and  everybody 
else,  all  the  people  other  than  the 
farmers,  are  operating  on  Government 
time,  we  have  a  conflict  between  the 
two,  and  the  farmers  find  it  difficult 
to  adjust  their  schedules  to  accommo- 
date this  difference  in  time.  That  is 
why  they  would  prefer  to  keep  the 
times  together,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  So.  I  was  right  in  my 
provincial  and  unknowing  assumption 
that  those  cows  do  whatever  cows  do 
according  to  natural  time  and  not  ac- 
cording to  what  time  we  think  it  is? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  So  the  imposition 
would  not  be  so  much  on  the  cows  as  it 
would  be  on  those  who  milk  them? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  That  is  correct;  the  im- 
position would  be  on  those  who  milk 
them. 


Mr.  STUDDS.  And  those  Members 
who  represent  those  who  milk  the 
cows  are  telling  us  it  is  difficult  to 
somehow  adjust  their  schedule  for  an 
hour;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stand. But  the  key  issue  is  not  about 
that.  The  key  issue  is  that  this  arouses 
substantial  emotional  opposition  in 
States  like  my  own. 

For  whatever  reaison,  an  attempt  to 
extend  this  time  now  for  an  additional 
2  months  perhaps  will  bring  us  to  the 
point  where  we  will  lose  daylight 
saving  time  completely  in  a  State  like 
my  own,  and  that  would,  of  course, 
wipe  out  any  energy  savings  that 
would  be  achieved  through  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think 
he  probably  has  put  his  finger  on  at 
least  the  irrationaJ,  if  not  the  rational, 
basis  of  the  emotional  nature  of  the 
opposition  to  this  propositiorl. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
what  happened— and  I  understand  the 
gentleman  was  not  here  at  the  time- 
when  we  first  debated  this  issue  in 
1973  or  1974.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder)  received  a 
letter  from  an  especially  irate  constit- 
uent of  hers  in  Denver,  and  she  shared 
the  letter  with  us  at  the  time.  At  that 
time  it  was  the  first  term  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  and  of  this 
Member,  and  the  gentleman  will  recall 
how  very  particularly  anxious  we  all 
are  in  our  first  terms  not  to  say  or  do 
anything  that  might  even  possibly 
offend  or  irritate  or  upset  any  of  our 
constituents,  and  that  is  especially 
true  in  our  first  term.  We  are  apt  to 
have  a  very  firm  rule  in  our  first  term 
that  all  correspondence,  regardless  of 
whether  it  appears  to  be  particularly 
rational  or  not,  must  be  answered  and 
must  be  answered  promptly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke)  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke). 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  proceed  and  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  he  can  imagine  the 
quandary  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  who  received  a  letter  to  this 
effect  from  one  of  her  constituents 
who  was  extremely  irate  and  threaten- 
ing her  with  those  kinds  of  things  that 
we  all  are  confronted  with  from  time 
to  time. 

The  lady.  who.  I  believe,  was  a 
housewife  in  Denver,  said  that  she  and 
75  members  of  her  group  "wiU  do  all  I 
possibly  can  to  see  that  this  is  your 
last  term,  as  well  as  your  first  term,  if 
you  support  an  extension  of  daylight 
saving  time.  My  lawn  cannot  possibly 
stand  1  more  hour  of  daylight." 

The  problem,  of  course,  that  the 
gentlewoman    was    confronted    with 
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was:  How  do  you  respond  to  this  with- 
out insulting  the  constituent  in  ques- 
tion? I  think  that  was  based  upon  the 
fear  that  this  body  might  be  suffi- 
ciently arrogant  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing that  I  do  not  think  the  most 
courageous  of  our  colleagues  have  ever 
suggested;  namely,  to  lengthen  the 
number  of  hours  in  a  day. 

Let  me  suggest  as  a  strong  supporter 
of  this  legislation  that  as  one  exam- 
ines the  actual  language,  as  well  as  the 
answers  involved,  there  is  every  reason 
in  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
derstandable concern  of  the  cows  in 
question,  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Myers). 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding,  and  I  rise  to 
ask  a  question. 

The  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  pro- 
vided that  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  would  be  in  an  east- 
em  time  zone  and  the  western  half,  or 
approximately  that,  would  be  in  the 
central  time  zone. 

That  was  not  satisfactory  to  Indiana, 
and  several  of  our  States  were  affected 
by  that  particular  1966  act. 

Shortly  after  that,  or  a  couple  of  ses- 
sions later,  we  did  provide  that  certain 
States  could  exempt  themselves,  and 
we  redrew  the  boundaries,  including 
those  in  Indiana,  so  that  today  a 
region  in  the  western  part  of  Indiana 
is  in  the  central  zone,  a  few  other 
counties  are  in  the  central  zone  and 
the  rest  of  Indiana  is  in  the  eastern 
zone.  We  have  exempted  these  areas 
and  those  remaining  in  the  eastern 
zone  from  ever  going  on  daylight 
saving  time. 

As  I  understand  it,  on  page  3,  section 
3,  in  line  14,  it  provides  that  any  law  in 
effect,  including  these  amendments, 
shall  not  be  changed  by  this  act. 

My  question  is  this:  Is  it  the  intent 
of  this  act  to  continue  the  exemption 
of  those  States  where  the  legislature 
does  not  want  to  go  to  daylight  saving 
time?  Can  they  exempt  themselves? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  this  act  as  it 
is  presently  drawn  continues  the  possi- 
bility of  those  objections  from  those 
areas  that  now  have  them  and  that 
want  to  exercise  them  to  exempt  their 
areas.  They  could  not  exempt  them 
for  a  portion  of  the  daylight  saving 
time;  they  would  have  to  do  it  over  the 
entire  period  that  daylight  saving  time 
was  going  to  be  in  effect. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  they  can 
exempt  the  entire  area  from  ever 
being  in  daylight  saving  time.  but.  as 
the  gentleman  says,  they  cannot 
change  the  applicable  dates? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  That  is  rifeht. 
They  still  have  to  go  to  the  8  months? 
It  would  be  entirely  too  confusing  if 


they  ever  tried  to  change  those  dates. 
No  one  would  know  what  time  it  was 
in  any  portion  of  the  State. 

Mr.  MYERS.  If  the  gentleman  had 
cows,  they  would  not  know  when  they 
would  be  milked,  or  the  grass  would 
not  know  when  it  would  get  mowed. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like 
to  confirm  what  the  gentleman  said, 
that  those  States  presently  opted  out 
are  grandfathered  in  under  this  legis- 
lation, so  the  States  that  have  opted 
out  in  whole  or  the  States  where  there 
are  two  time  zones  and  part  of  the 
States  has  opted  out  will  continue  in 
that  status  after  this  legislation, 
unless  they  take  some  other  action. 

Mr.  MYERS.  As  I  understand  it,  In- 
diana is  in  two  different  zones,  and  the 
eastern  zone  would  not  have  to  go  on 
it  and  the  other  zone  could  go  on  it  if 
they  so  desired,  or  they  might  not;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  what  the  gentleman  was  asking 
was,  under  the  present  law  States  can 
now  exempt  themselves  if  their  legis- 
latures vote  to  do  so  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  daylight  saving  time  prov- 
sions;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  believe  what  the 
gentleman  was  asking  was,  could  they 
vote  to  exempt  themselves  for  the  ad- 
ditional 2  months? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  No.  they  could  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers) 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers). 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  let 
me  ask  my  next  question. 

Who  is  going  to  wake  up  the  rooster 
that  is  going  to  wake  up  all  the  farm 
hands?  The  roosters  and  the  chickens 
are  going  to  sleep  long  past  the  time 
the  farm  hands  should  be  aroused,  and 
I  wonder  if  we  can  in  this  body  say 
who  will  be  the  official  rooster  waker- 
upper  so  we  can  get  all  the  people  up. 
That  is  what  I  was  wondering. 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  passage  of  H.R. 
4437,  the  Energy  Conservation  Day- 
light Saving  Act. 

This  legislation  would  amend  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  so  that  daylight 
saving  time  would  be  observed  for  8 
months,  from  the  first  Sunday  in 
March  to  the  last  Sunday  in  October. 
States  would  be  granted  the  option  to 
exempt  themselves  from  this  extended 
daylight  saving  time  if  they  so  wish, 
but  this  measure  would  still  create  a 
hardship  for  thousands  of  Americans. 


In  1973-75  an  emergency  extension 
of  daylight  saving  time  was  enacted, 
and  thousands  of  schoolchildren  were 
forced  to  wait  for  buses  or  walk  to 
school  in  the  dark.  This  created  a  real 
safety  and  health  problem,  particular- 
ly during  the  cold  winter  months  for 
these  schoolchildren  and  for  other 
workers  who  had  to  leave  their  homes 
before  sunrise  to  reach  their  offices 
and  factories  on  time. 

Finally,  extending  daylight  saving 
time  for  the  entire  month  of  March 
would  adversely  affect  thousands  of 
observant  Jews  who  must  complete 
their  morning  prayers  before  sunrise. 
Daylight  saving  time  would  mean  that 
some  of  these  Americans  would  l)e 
forced  to  choose  between  their  reli- 
gious obligations  and  their  employ- 
ment. To  further  explain  the  impact 
of  this  provision  on  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the 
following  letter  in  today's  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Aguoath  Israel  of  America. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  September  28,  1981. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottimger, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ottinger:  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  serious  religious 
problem  that  would  affect  many  thousands 
of  Jewish  citizens  of  our  nation,  as  a  result 
of  the  Daylight  Savings  Time  bUl,  H.R. 
4437.  which  has  already  been  approved  by 
the  House  Commerce  Committee.  I  under- 
stand that  the  bill  you  sponsored  would 
extend  daylight  savings  time  from  the  cur- 
rent 6  months  to  a  proposed  8  months.  Al- 
though 1  fully  support  your  motives,  I  am 
sure  that  you  would  want  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  freedom  of  religious  practice 
of  a  large  number  of  our  citizens. 

Permit  me  to  spell  out  clearly  how  your 
bill  would  affect  religious  Jews.  According 
to  Jewish  religious  law,  the  earliest  time 
when  morning  prayers  can  commence  is  one 
hour  before  sunrise.  Reviewing  chart* 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Naval  Observatory,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  morning  prayers  in  sever- 
al cities  will  be  seriously  delayed,  seriously 
disrupting  the  daily  schedule  of  thousands. 
For  example,  in  Los  Angeles  on  March  2nd, 
prayers  could  not  commence  until  6:21  A.M., 
which  is  22  minutes  later  than  the  latest 
time  of  the  year  of  January  1st.  In  Miami,  a 
Jew  could  not  pray  until  6:44  A.M.,  which  is 
36  minutes  later  than  January  1st.  There 
are  smaller  time  differences  in  such  cities  as 
New  York,  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati,  but  it 
is  clear  that  almost  every  large  city  would 
be  affected. 

Since  prayers  last  from  30-50  minutes,  the 
earliest  time  that  a  religious  Jew  can  leave 
from  services  either  for  breakfast  or  to  his 
place  of  employment  in  a  city  like  Miami 
would  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  7:40 
A.M.  In  our  society  where  most  people  live 
almost  a  half  hour  to  one  hour  distance 
from  their  place  of  employment,  this  would 
create  an  anomalous  situation  for  the  thou- 
sands of  religious  Jews  whose  employment 
requires  their  presence  prior  to  8:00  or  8:30 
A.M. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  when  a 
measure  to  extend  daylight  savings  time  for 
the  entire  year  was  under  consideration  in 
New  York  State,  the  bill  was  withdrawn  for 
similar  considerations  after  we  brought  to 
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the  attention  of  the  sponsors  the  religious 
implication  I  involved. 

I  do  w£in;  to  note  that  our  study  shows 
that  if  the  bill  were  to  take  effect  on  the 
third  Sundiy  in  March,  it  would  not  have 
any  apprec  able  effect  on  the  schedules  of 
religious  Ji  ws.  However,  if  the  bill  would 
extend  into  November,  it  could  create  an 
even  worse  situation  than  in  March.  I  hope 
that  you  will  modify  your  bill  to  take  into 
consideratinn  thousands  of  Orthodox  Jews 
around  the  country  whose  lives  would  be  se- 
riously dis-upted  unless  daylight  savings 
time  began  the  third  Sunday  in  March. 

I  hope  th  It  you  will  be  able  to  modify  this 
bill  and  this  do  away  with  the  anxiety  that 
has  been  s  roused  amongst  the  rabbis  and 
laymen  ih  oughout  the  country  who  are 
deeply  con  ;emed  over  the  implication.s  of 
the  bill. 

All  good  \  /ishes. 
Since  ely. 

Rab  3i  MCNACHEM  LUBINSKY, 

i  HrectOT  of  Government  and 

Public  Affairs.m 

•  Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  we  are  discussing 
here  toda  r  is  a  basic  issue  of  safety. 

Extension  of  daylight  saving  time 
will  put  housands  of  schoolchildren 
in  needless  danger.  The  Sun  rises  late 
in  the  mjrning  in  Minnesota  during 
the  montis  of  March  and  April.  Many 
schoolchi  dren  must  stand  alongside 
ipy  country  roads,  without 
as  early  as  7  a.m.  waiting 
for  the  schoolbus;  1  hour  of  extra  day- 
light in  tfie  morning  could  make  the 
between  a  child  being  seen 
clearly— akid  that  child  being  struck 
and  killec . 

Many  qf  the  fathers  of  those  chil- 
even  earlier  to  milk  their 
dairy  co*rs.  By  extending  daylight 
saving  tin  le,  we  are  not  only  imperiling 
cli  ildren— we  are  sentencing 
work  an  additional  hour  in 
the  morr  ing  without  sunlight.  Most 
people  wlio  live  in  cities  work  indoors 
and  begin  their  workday  hours  later 
Mi  mesota  farmers.  But  the 
farmer  o  ten  begins  his  daily  chores 
before  6  ii.m.,  feeding  and  milking  his 
cows,  cle  ining  his  barn  and  loading 
hay  and  liilage.  An  extra  hour  of  day- 
light would  not  only  save  energy  and 
increase  work  efficiency— it  would 
create  a  more  safe  working  environ- 
ment. 

Rural  America  has  historically  op- 
posed anj  extension  of  daylight  saving 
time.  It  (oes  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Federal  Crovemment  to  impose  an  un- 
wanted ciange  in  the  daily  routine— 
and  the  essential  safety— of  rural 
Americans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Cl4rk  read  as  follows: 
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Sec.  2. 

(1)  that 
and 


daylight  saving  time  over  an  expanded 
period  would  produce  a  signficant  energy 
saving  in  electrical  power  consumption; 

(2)  that  daylight  saving  time  may  yield 
energy  savings  in  other  areas  besides  electri- 
cal power  consumption; 

(3)  that  daylight  saving  time  over  an  ex- 
panded period  could  serve  as  an  incentive 
for  further  energy  conservation  by  individ- 
uals, companies,  and  the  various  govern- 
mental entities  at  all  levels  of  goverrunent. 
and  that  such  energy  conservation  efforts 
could  lead  to  greatly  expanded  energy  sav- 
ings: and 

(4)  that  the  use  of  daylight  saving  time 
over  an  expanded  period  could  have  other 
beneficial  effects  on  the  public  interest,  in- 
cluding the  reduction  of  crime,  improved 
traffic  safety,  more  daylight  outdoor  play- 
time for  the  children  and  youth  of  our 
Nation,  greater  utilization  of  parks  and 
recreation  areas,  expanded  economic  oppor- 
tunity through  extension  of  daylight  hours 
to  peak  shopping  hours  and  through  exten- 
sion of  domestic  office  hours  to  periods  of 
greater  overlap  with  the  European  Econom- 
ic Community. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C.  260a(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "last  Sunday  of 
April"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "first 
Sunday  of  March". 

(b)  Any  law  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  adopted  pursuant  to  section  3(a)(2)  of 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  by  a  State 
with  parts  thereof  in  more  than  one  time 
zone,  or 

(2)  adopted  pursuant  to  section  3(a)(1)  of 
such  Act  by  a  State  that  lies  entirely  within 
one  time  zone. 

shall  be  held  and  considered  to  remain  in 
effect  as  the  exercise  by  that  State  of  the 
exemption  permitted  by  such  Act  unless 
that  State,  by  law.  provides  that  such  ex- 
emption shall  not  apply. 

Sec  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
any  regulation  issued  under  any  such  law. 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall,  consistent  with  any  existing  treaty  or 
other  agreement,  make  such  adjustment  by 
general  rules,  or  by  Interim  action  pending 
such  general  rules,  with  respect  to  hours  of 
operation  of  daytime  standard  amplitude 
modulation  broadcast  stations,  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  public  interest,  includ- 
ing the  public's  interest  in  receiving  inter- 
ference-free service.  Such  general  rules,  or 
interim  action,  may  include  variances  with 
respect  to  operating  power  and  other  tech- 
nical operating  characteristics.  SulDsequent 
to  the  adoption  of  such  general  rules,  they 
may  be  varied  with  respect  to  particular  sta- 
tions and  areas  because  of  the  exigencies  in 
each  case. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  except 
that  if  the  date  of  enactment  occurs  in  any 
calendar  year  after  March  1,  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  following 
calendar  year. 
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Mr.  OTTINGER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


amendment  OPFERED  by  MR.  HARTNETT 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hartnett: 
Page  4.  after  line  10.  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion to  be  appropriately  numbered.  The  new 
section  shall  read  as  follows: 

Not  withstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law;  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  South  Carolina.  Kentucky,  or  any 
other  state  whose  governing  bodies  shall 
vote  to  exempt  their  states  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  deep  and  abiding  inter- 
est of  this  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  and  other  States  of  this 
Nation.  But  we  in  South  Carolina  do 
not  want,  nor  do  we  need,  8  months  of 
daylight  saving  time. 

We  are  very  conservation  conscious. 
We  cut  our  lights  on  very  dimly  in  the 
early  morning  hours. 

We  do  a  lot  of  farming.  We  have 
schools  that  are  located  in  rural  areas 
in  our  State  and  the  State  law  says 
any  children  that  live  within  l'/2  miles 
of  the  school  are  not  eligible  for  bus 
service,  they  must  walk  to  school.  It  is 
going  to  be  awfully  dark  for  many 
months  in  South  Carolina  now,  and  it 
is  in  your  States,  and  States  that 
neighbor  South  Carolina,  and  there 
your  young  children  are  going  to  be 
walking  to  school.  You  have  heard  all 
of  the  arguments,  but  you  have  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  that. 

Let  me  carry  you  back  a  few  weeks 
to  when  we  had  the  discussion  on  the 
terrific  Voting  Rights  Act  extension 
and  those  of  you  who  told  me  what  I 
needed  in  South  Carolina,  and  I  had 
to  accept  what  you  told  me  I  needed.  I 
needed  the  provisions  of  that  act  to 
apply  to  South  Carolina,  to  a  portion 
of  this  great  Nation,  not  to  the  entire 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  am  telling  you  thank  you  for  that 
and  now  grant  me  one  more  special 
little  privilege,  and  that  is  to  allow  my 
little,  tiny  South  Carolina  to  come 
without  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

We  do  not  mind  the  6  months  that 
you  so  graciously  gave  us  earlier  in  the 
last  decade.  I  think  you  told  us  then 
we  had  to  have  6  months  of  daylight 
saving  time,  although  I  think  it  ought 
to  run  from  May  1  to  September  1,  be- 
cause that  is  the  good  summer  months 
when  we  do  a  lot  of  water  skiing  and 
fishing  in  South  Carolina.  We  are  just 
not  interested  in  sending  our  babies  to 
school  who  walk,  because  our  State 
law  requires  them  to  walk,  those  who 
live  within  a  mile  and  one-half  of  the 
school  along  rural  roads  where  there 
are  no  sidewalks,  where  there  are  deep 
drainage  ditches,  and  they  must  walk 
in  the  roadway.  We  are  not  interested 
in  those  young  children  going  to 
school  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

As  I  so  tongue  in  cheek  asked  who 
was  going  to  wake  up  the  rooster,  our 
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farmers,  quite  frankly,  do  not  want  to 
be  trying  to  tend  their  fields  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  We  enjoy  the 
extra  hours  of  daylight  in  the  good 
summer  months  when  the  tempera- 
ture is .  fine  and  the  golf  courses  are 
green  and  the  water  temperature  is 
just  right  for  bathing.  But  quite  frank- 
ly, in  March  and  April,  in  February, 
we  do  not  need  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
New  York  needs  it.  I  do  not  think  Indi- 
ana needs  it.  I  do  not  think  New 
Hampshire  needs  it.  I  know  Kansas 
does  not  need  it.  And.  God  knows,  that 
the  tobacco  is  probably  going  to  burn 
up  from  that  extra  hour  of  sunshine 
they  are  going  to  get  in  Kentucky.  So 
it  is  for  sure  Kentucky  does  not  need 
it. 

Just  last  week,  look  what  we  did  for 
the  farmers  and  the  tobacco  farmers 
especially.  Why  not  do  one  more  thing 
for  the  farmer.  Do  not  let  his  crop 
burn  up. 

Just  think  about  how  big  the  mush- 
rooms are  going  to  be  with  that  extra 
hour  of  darkness. 

We  just  have  to  be  fair  about  this 
thing.  It  is  not  that  much  of  a  conser- 
vation measure.  Believe  me,  believe 
me,  the  statistics  that  were  cited  here 
for  you— seriously,  it  is  great  to  be  a 
little  humorous  because  a  little  non- 
sense now  and  then  is  relished  by  the 
best  of  men— but  let  us  be  serious 
about  this.  Suppose  three  school  chil- 
dren are  lost  in  South  Carolina  to  traf- 
fic accidents.  We  have  16-year-old 
schoolbus  drivers  in  South  Carolina. 
We  impose  a  tremendous  responsibil- 
ity upon  those  young  people.  They  can 
be  16  years  old  and  drive  a  schoolbus. 
It  is  awfully  dark  at  that  hour  of  the 
morning  on  the  rural  roads  of  South 
Carolina. 

Let  us  have  a  little  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  just  not  getting,  like 
Rodney  Dangerfield.  I  am  not  getting 
any  respect  at  all.  My  colleagues  just 
do  not  know  something  serious.  They 
think  it  is  the  staff  that  was  doing  all 
of  the  talking,  but  you  do  not  know 
something  serious  when  you  hear  it.  I 
went  to  the  committee  room,  Mr. 
Chairman,  myself.  I  hand-wrote  this 
amendment.  I  borrowed  a  typewriter.  I 
do  not  know  whose  typewriter,  but  it 
was  a  good  IBM  typewriter,  and  I 
typed  the  amendment  myself.  I  am 
dead  serious  about  it. 

We  can  carry  this  thing  just  a  little 
bit  too  far.  There  are  no  States  in  this 
Nation— if  South  Carolina  can  enjoy 
outdoor  activities  during  those  2 
months— there  are  very  few  other 
States  that  cannot,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Florida. 

I  am  telling  my  colleagues  that  in 
the  interests  of  the  safety  of  the 
young  children  of  all  of  our  States,  we 
do  not  need  to  send  those  children  to 
school  in  the  wee  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing when  it  is  pitch  black  dark.  I  urge 
you  to  show  a  little  compassion,  as  you 
did   to  my  great  State  in   imposing 


upon  us  the  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  and  not  impose  upon  us 
now. 

What  I  am  doing  here.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Studds),  I  am  leaving  the  provi- 
sions in  here  that  our  State  legisla- 
ture, we  can  come  from  under  this  act 
now,  but  if  we  want  to  come  from 
under  it  on  daylight  saving  time,  we 
have  to  come  from  under  the  whole 
thing.  We  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hart- 
nett was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. ) 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  What  my  simple 
little  amendment  does  is  say  that  my 
State,  and  the  State  of  my  good  col- 
league, Mr.  Rogers,  would  be  exempt 
from  the  2  additional  months,  and  if 
any  of  your  States  also  want  to 
exempt  themselves  from  the  2  addi- 
tional months,  all  your  State  legisla- 
tures would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
act.  We  are  not  trying  to  bring  you 
from  under  the  provisions  of  the  origi- 
nal act  where  we  all  enjoy  6  months  of 
daylight  saving  time. 

It  is  perhaps  a  conservation  meas- 
ure, although  the  air-conditioning 
units  and  the  lights  of  these  buildings 
are  burning  day  and  night.  24  hours  a 
day,  7  days  a  week.  The  lights  in  that 
office  now  are  burning  and  nobody  is 
in  there.  The  lights  in  many  of  the  of- 
fices in  this  building  are  burning  and 
nobody  is  in  there.  If  we  want  to  really 
conserve  energy,  we  should  put  in  the 
little  step  that  when  you  walk  across 
that  door  then  you  turn  out  the  light 
switch,  the  last  man  out  cuts  the  light 
out,  if  you  want  to  conserve  energy. 

What  I  am  telling  my  colleagues  is 
that  we  do  not  need  2  extra  months  in 
the  dead  of  winter  to  send  our  chil- 
dren to  school  along  dark,  rural  roads 
in  South  Carolina.  This  amendment 
which  I  have  offered,  in  all  good  faith, 
and  in  all  seriousness,  says  that  South 
Carolina,  not  Kentucky,  would  be  sad- 
dled with  the  2  additional  months  and 
if  your  State  did  not  want  to  be  then 
you  could  come  from  under. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  I  am 
practically  reduced  to  shame  by  the 
gentleman's  characterization  of  its  ef- 
fects. Would  the  gentleman  character- 
ize his  amendment  as  a  nullification  or 
an  interposition? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Does  the  gentle- 
man mean  nullifying  the  entire  act? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  was  being  semiface- 
tious  to  the  gentleman's  State's  histo- 
ry. But  the  gentleman  is  confusing  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  which, 
as  he  knows,  is  not  difficult.  I  have 
had  enough  difficulty  trying  to  keep 


up  with  the  cows.  The  gentleman  has 
brought  in  roosters,  and  then  he  has 
brought  in  mushrooms. 

As  I  understand  it.  there  is  another 
ingredient  in  addition  to  darkness 
which  is  essential  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  mushrooms.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  We  have  a  lot  of  that  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  also. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  The  gentleman  has 
caught  exactly  the  drift  of  my  com- 
ments. 

Let  me  also  say  to  the  gentleman,  if 
I  may,  that  the  schoolchildren  about 
whose  safety  he  expresses  concern,  in 
those  what  would  t>e  additional  weeks 
of  daylight  saving  time  in  the  event 
this  bill  were  adopted,  unamended,  in 
March  and  April,  as  I  understand  it. 
darkness  or  light  rather  in  the  morn- 
ing would  come  at  precisely  the  same 
time  in  March  with  these  changes  as  it 
now  does  in  Octot)er  in  South  Carolina 
as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  So 
that  we  would  not  be  imposing  upon 
the  children  of  South  Carolina  any 
changed  circumstances  than  those 
under  which  they  currently  in  the  fall 
months  go  to  school. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  That  is  correct. 
Unfortunately,  if  I  had  my  way,  as  I 
mentioned  to  the  gentleman  earlier,  I 
would  make  the  daylight  saving  provi- 
sions applicable  from  May  1  to  Sep- 
tember 1.  As  it  goes  into  the  last 
Sunday  in  October  I  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  that  now,  but  adding  60 
more  days  that  those  children  would 
have  to  traverse  those  roads  in  the 
dark,  and  it  is  30  days  in  which  they 
have  to  do  it  now,  and  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  about  that.  But  my  legisla- 
tion would  have  to  come  from  com- 
pletely imder  this. 

D  1610 

But  you  are  adding  60  days  imder 
which  they  must  travel  to  school  in 
the  dark,  and  it  is  that  many  more 
days  in  which  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  an  accident  to  occur. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  makes 
the  2  additional  months  discretionary 
with  the  States? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  And  that  is  all  that  it 
does? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  It  exempts  South 
Carolina  and  Kentucky  and  makes  the 
other  States  discretionary  for  the  2 
additional  months,  yes.  That  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Does  it  exempt  South 
Carolina  and  Kentucky  from  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  No,  sir.  Prom  2  ad- 
ditional months,  and  it  permits  any 
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unqer 
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HARTNETT.  Well.  I  do  treat 
way.  I  would  be  happy  to  add 
States.   I   did   not   have  a 
o    ask    around.    Any    other 
would  like  to  be  exempt 
2-month  provision,  I  would 
to  list  them  in  this  amend- 
we  can  amend  it  further. 
kAzeN.  I  can  understand  a  bill 
woi  Id  purport  to  extend  for  2 
(  aylight  saving  time,  with  the 
$iat  it  be  discretionary  with 
dual  States. 
HARTNETT.  But  it  does  not  do 
This  bill  says  it  is  only  discre- 
te the  entire  daylight  saving 
con  pletely,  which  would  be  the 
m  mths  if  this  bill  is  adopted, 
the    only    discretionary    power 
legislature  would  have  would 
CO  ne  from  under  the  entire  8 

c  r  stay  under  all  of  it. 
KAZEN.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
he  is  usurping  the  power 
Slate  legislature  by  doing  this, 
taking  the  shortcut  and  not 
up  to  your  legislature. 
hARTNETT.  Just  in  my  little 
of  South  Carolina,  but  not  in 
other  48  States. 

KiZES.  I  have  got  a  little  old 

Texas,  a  little  bitty  place  in 

of  this  country  that  feels 

way. 

HARTNETT.  Yes,  sir,  but,  see, 

tJie  provisions  of  this  amend- 

your  legislature  could  vote 

from  under  the  2  additional 

I  ind  that  is  all.  I  think  that  is 


CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
)  has  expired, 
request  of  Mr.  Roberts  of 
iind  by  unanimous  consent. 
Hari  nett  was  allowed  to  proceed 
tional  minutes.) 
FqOBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
HARTNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Kansas. 
RIOBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
,  I  want  to  compliment  my 
the  gentleman  from  South 
for  his  very  industrious  at- 
introduce  and  successfully  in- 
amendment.  I  would  reply 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
Ma  isachusetts,  there  used  to  be 
a  sportsci  ister  in  this  town  who  always 
qualified  for  the  boo  of  the  week,  and 
I  would  I  hink,  without  question,  you. 
sir,  have  qualified  for  the  boo  of  the 
week  in  t  lis  regard. 

This  is  a  good  amendment.  Despite 
all  of  th(  frivolous  comments,  it  does 
allow  m:    State   of   Kansas,   if   it  so 


chooses,  by  action  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, to  exempt  itself  from  this  addi- 
tional 2  months  of  daylight  saving 
time.  I  think  this  is  the  proper  way  to 
do  it,  rather  than  going  State  by 
State,  in  that  we  do  have  some  areas 
in  Kansas  on  the  eastern  side— and,  by 
the  way.  we  do  not  grow  tobacco:  it  is 
wheat  that  the  gentleman  meant  to 
say.  in  terms  of  that  extra  hour  of 
time— we  do  have  some  metropolitan 
areas  where,  doubtlessly,  they  will 
want  this  extra  2  months.  But  that 
should  be  a  decision  that  should  be 
made  by  the  State  legislature. 

I  applaud  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  stand  in  favor  of  it.  The  gen- 
tleman has  done  a  good  job. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  yield  to  my  good 
colleague,  the  outstanding  young  Con- 
gressman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  NAPIER.  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
my  colleague,  if  we  give  discretion  to 
these  other  States,  would  the  gentle- 
man be  willing  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment and  give  that  same  discretion  to 
South  Carolina?  I  think  we  all  ought 
to  be  treated  the  same. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Yes.  I  would  be 
happy  to  do  that  if  my  good  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  would 
be  agreeable.  We  could  amend  my 
amendment  by  striking  out  and  just 
saying  that  this  shall  not  apply  to  any 
States  whose  governing  body  shall 
vote  to  exempt  themselves. 

Mr.  NAPIER.  So  we  are  really 
making  it  an  issue  that  the  State  legis- 
latures can  determine? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  That  is  correct. 
The  2  additional  months. 

Now.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  as  he  knows,  I 
have  listed  South  Carolina  and  Ken- 
tucky in  here.  I  would  be  happy  to 
strike  South  Carolina  and  just  let  all 
50  States  determine  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

Mr.  NAPIER.  I  think  that  would  be 
a  good  idea  because  I  would  hate  for 
this  body  to  be  making  a  determina- 
tion for  South  Carolina  and  not 
making  it  for  the  other  States,  I  think 
we  ought  to  treat  them  all  alike. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  South  Carolina  is 
kind  of  special,  but  other  than 
that 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hartnett)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gregg  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hartnett  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  rose  in  favor  of  this  bill.  I 


strongly  support  the  bill.  But  I  also 
think  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, if  he  strikes  South  Carolina  and 
Kentucky  as  acceptable  and  returns  to 
the  States  rights  approach,  which  I 
like  to  see,  clearly,  it  also  jeopardizes 
the  uniformity  issue.  But  I  believe 
that  if  the  State  desires  to  make  that 
decision  within  its  own  commercial 
framework,  then  the  State  has  made 
that  decision  and  I  think  that  is  rea- 
sonable. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  conmient. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
agree  to  the  proposed  amendment 
striking  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina 
from  the  language,  and  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  action. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  support. 

If  I  have  1  minute  left,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
and  to  my  colleagues  that  the  new 
amendment  would  read  this  way: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law:  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  State  whose  governing  bodies 
shall  vote  to  exempt  their  States  from  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  substi- 
tute the  revised  amendment  for  my 
original  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  appeal  to  allowing  the  States 
the  flexibility  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  desires  and  puts 
forward  in  this  amendment,  it  would 
cause  havoc  in  our  commerce.  You 
would  have  plane  schedules  and  train 
schedules  that  would  be  confused,  and 
the  communications  system  and  the 
network  programs  on  the  television 
that  would  have  to  be  adjusted  by  ju- 
risdiction. Indeed  the  act  that  we  are 
amending  here  is  called  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  and  was  originally  passed  so 
that  we  could  do  away  with  all  kinds 
of  different  time  jurisdictions  that 
were  in  the  country  many  years  ago. 
Because  of  our  mo(lern-day  communi- 
cations and  because  of  the  transporta- 
tion systems  that  we  have,  various  air- 
lines having  to  produce  schedules  that 
people  can  rely  on,  and  so  forth,  the 
multiplicity  of  different  times  that  are 
possible  under  this  variation  would 
just  be  too  complex. 

The  administration  testified  on  this. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Rogers,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  had  suggested  this  in 
subcommittee  but  the  amendment  was 
defeated  because  the  industrial  groups 
which  support  this  bill  would  oppose 
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the  amendment,  and  because  the  ad- 
ministration, which  strongly  supports 
this  legislation  at  the  present  time, 
would  oppose  it  if  we  created  that  kind 
of  multiplicity  of  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  destroys  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act.  I  sup- 
port the  Energy  Conservation  Day- 
light Saving  Act  of  1981.  We  are  all 
well  aware  of  the  potential  benefits 
which  this  simple  2-month  extension 
of  daylight  saving  time  will  bring  to 
the  Nation.  The  conservation  of  elec- 
trical energy,  the  positive  effects  with 
respect  to  traffic  safety,  and  the  in- 
creased sight  and  mobility  for  those 
afflicted  with  night  blindness  are  all 
strong  reasons  for  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  But  as  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Crime,  my 
major  interest  in  this  bill  is  its  poten- 
tial to  reduce  violent  crime.  A  study 
conducted  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  on  the 
impact  of  daylight  saving  time  on  the 
incidence  of  crime  was  most  instruc- 
tive. It  was  done  in  Washington.  D.C., 
and  used  property  and  violent  crime 
statistics  which  were  available  for 
each  hour  of  each  day  during  the 
period,  January  1,  1973,  to  March  31, 
1975.  The  study  revealed  consistently 
less  violent  crime  for  daylight  saving 
periods  when  compared  to  similar  peri- 
ods of  standard  time.  Specifically, 
when  28  weeks  of  standard  time  were 
compared  with  the  same  weeks  of 
other  years  when  daylight  saving  was 
in  effect,  it  was  found  that  violent 
crime  was  10  percent  less  under  day- 
light saving  time.  Further,  when  2- 
week  periods  before  and  after  five  day- 
light saving  time  periods  were  com- 
bined, it  was  discovered  that  violent 
crime  was  13  percent  less  during  the 
daylight  saving  time  periods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  founder  of  the 
organization  known  as  National  Vic- 
tims of  Crime,  I  am  strongly  commit- 
ted to  the  reduction  of  our  Nation's 
tragically  high  incidence  of  violent 
crime.  I  am  certain  that  all  here  share 
that  commitment.  This  bill  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  crime 
while  not  imposing  any  additional 
burden  on  the  American  taxpayer.  It 
is  a  simple  measure  which  does  not 
create  a  whole  new  bureaucracy  to 
execute  it.  I  urge  passage  of  the 
Energy  Conservation  Daylight  Saving 
Act  of  1981 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  that,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  any  State  may  opt  out 
of  daylight  saving  time  altogether.  So 
you  have  that  variation. 

In  those  States  in  which  there  are 
multiple  time  zones,  either  of  the  time 
zones  may  opt  out.  They  must  opt  out 
altogether  so  that  you  only  have  two 


variations.  If  you  allow  these  addition- 
al variations,  then  you  would  have  a 
multiplicity  of  different  time  zones  all 
across  the  United  States,  some  of 
which  added  2  months,  some  of  which 
did  not  add  the  2  months.  It  would 
just  create  too  great  a  complexity  for 
the  transportation  and  communication 
industries,  in  particular,  to  be  able  to 
deal  with.  For  that  reason.  I  cannot 
support  it, 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  thank 
him  for  qualifying  the  Uniform  Time 
Act.  While  it  is  the  Uniform  Time  Act, 
States  do  have  the  option  to  opt  out. 
and  so  there  is  no  reason  why  State 
legislatures  cannot  determine  if  they 
want  to  create  a  problem  with  train 
schedules,  or  whatever  they  want,  that 
they  had  not  ought  to  have  that 
option  to  determine  if  they  want  to  go 
longer. 

I  think  what  you  are  missing,  if  I 
could  just  prevail  on  my  friend  for  1 
minute,  is  the  concern  of  the  problem 
that  this  kind  of  extension  creates  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
where  we  have  got  cold  weather  yet  in 
March  and  April.  So  I  have  to  oppose 
the  bill,  but  I  support  the  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  can  understand  the 
gentleman's  position,  but  the  mere 
fact  that  the  title  of  the  bill  has  the 
word  "uniform"  in  there  does  not 
mean  anything.  We  can  always  change 
that. 

Now,  as  far  as  changing  the  time 
zones  in  various  States,  the  State  of 
Arizona  has  never  gone  to  eastern  day- 
light saving  time,  and  yet  it  has  not 
bothered  the  television  programs,  it 
has  not  bothered  the  airline  schedules. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  gentleman  is 
generally  correct.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  there  was  compromise 
reached  in  passing  the  Uniform  Time 
Act,  and  it  was  decided  that  some 
flexibility  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
States,  so  States  were  allowed  to  opt 
out.  Indeed  two  States  have.  Hawaii 
and  Arizona,  and  Indiana  has  opted 
out  in  one  time  zone.  But  that  creates 
only  a  very  limited  number  of  differ- 
ent time  situations  within  the  country 
that  our  commercial  system  has  to 
deal  with. 

Now,  if  you  start  having  some  States 
allowing  daylight  saving  time  2 
months  more  and  some  States  not,  sind 
parts  of  some  States  2  months  more 
and  parts  of  some  States  not  2  months 
more,  then  you  get  a  whole  multiplici- 
ty of  time  zones  that  the  commercial 


people  came  in  and  told  us  that  they 
could  not  live  with. 

D  1620 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  will  have  the  6- 
months  mandatory.  What  is  wrong 
with  leaving  a  2-month  discretion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 
tinger)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  the  gentleman  is 
telling  the  States,  is  you  opt  out  alto- 
gether, the  whole  year,  or  not  at  all. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  is  correct, 
and  the  reason  we  do  that  is  a  compro- 
mise between  the  transportation  sys- 
tems and  communications  systems  and 
other  businesses  that  would  like  uni- 
formity and  giving  the  States  some 
flexibility.  Where  the  States  feel 
strongly  about  it,  we  have  provided 
the  States  can  opt  out  in  whole. 

If,  however,  we  provided  that  parts 
or  all  of  States  could  opt  out  for  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time,  which  is  what 
this  amendment  asks  for,  then  it  cre- 
ates a  great  deal  of  complexity. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Not  parts  of  States. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Parts  of  States 
which  are  in  two  time  zones  could  opt 
out  for  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Mirmesota.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  to  ask  my  colleague  though, 
is  not  the  original  time  frame  for  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  not  designed  with 
some  consideration  of  the  school 
schedules  that  we  have  been  debating 
here?  That  is  my  understanding  of  the 
history  of  this  legislation,  that  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  that  time- 
frame was  established. 

If  that  is  the  case,  it  seems  to  me 
most  reasonable  what  our  colleague 
from  South  Carolina  has  suggested  be 
considered  that  we  now  are  consider- 
ing an  extension  of  this  time  and  for 
the  very  reasons  that  we  initially  es- 
tablished this  6-month  period  we  now 
should  allow  an  additional  reason  for 
States  to  opt  out. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Sunrises  in  March 
and  April  school  months  are  the  same 
as  those  in  September  and  Octot)er 
are,  and  daylight  saving  effects  are  ex- 
actly the  same. 

The  reason  that  I  cannot  accept  the 
amendment  is  because  it  creates  just 
too  much  complexity  for  our  commer- 
cial system  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
different  time  zones  that  would  be  in 
effect  during  those  2  months. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  under- 
stand fully  the  complexity. 
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I    understand    the    complexity    the 
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Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 

.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Indiana. 

I  thank  the  gentleman 


face  an  entirely 

set     of     circumstances     in 

April  than  September  and 


OTtriNGER.  I  do  not  disagree 
gentleman  and,  as  I  said  at 
there   is  some   inconven- 
some  people  who  were  in- 
lere.  At  the  same  time,  there 
additional  conveniences  to  a 
people  like  handicapped  people, 
considerable  energy  savings 
possible.  There  is  a  consider- 
redi|ction  in  crime  that  was  in 
trated      during      those 
vjhen  we  had  year-round  day- 
time, and  there  was  a 
ovdrall  reduction  in  traffic  acci- 


,   hcwever, 
froTi 


that  that  tradeoff  the 

going  to  have  to  decide  and 

representing  one's  people 

inconvenience  may  indeed  be 

overriding  consideration.  I  do  not 

because  of  the  con- 

the  people  in  transporta- 

communications    industries 

big  industries  in  our  coun- 

we  can   have  the  multiple 

5  and  multiple  time  periods 

under  the  amendment. 

I  think  the  gentleman 

word     "inconvenience."     I 

better  word  is  the  danger. 

tj-ading  a  barrel  of  oil  for  the 

child.  Does  the  gentleman 

is  a  very  good  tradeoff? 

OlTriNGER.  There  was  no  dem- 

increases  in  fatalities  when 

daylight  saving  time  during 

April.  I  cannot  emphasize 

strohgly  enough. 

CIIAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 
tincer) Has  again  expired. 


ajid 


(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rogers  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ottincer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemjui  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  There  must  a  recog- 
nition that  there  are  some  extremes  of 
the  application  of  the  Uniform  Time 
Act.  This  substitute  recognizes  that 
there  may  be  such  extremes  and 
allows  those  States  in  such  extremes 
to  opt  out  of  the  additional  time. 

In  the  gentleman  from  New  York's 
home,  it  gets  light  57  minutes  before  it 
does  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  even  though 
they  are  in  the  same  time  zone.  Louis- 
ville is  on  the  western  edge  of  the  time 
zone  and  the  gentleman's  home,  of 
course,  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  that 
zone.  At  least  give  us  the  possibility  to 
opt  out  of  the  application  of  the  addi- 
tional daylight  saving  time  where  it 
would  be  prejudicial  to  our  children 
and  to  the  operation  of  our  farming 
community. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  was  disposed  to  want  to 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  provide  that  flexibility  in  commit- 
tee. When  we  inquired  into  it  we  found 
there  was  a  serious  commercial  disad- 
vantage to  a  number  of  cities  and  in- 
dustries and  that  the  administration 
objected  to  it  largely  on  those 
grounds.  So  we  felt  constrained  not  to 
press  the  issue. 

It  is  a  question  of  compromises  here, 
what  makes  the  most  sense  overall, 
and  since  there  would  be  serious 
injury  to  the  transportation  and  com- 
munications industries  in  particular, 
we  felt  we  should  not  go  along  with  it. 

I  understand  the  basis  on  which  the 
gentleman  does  advance  it  and  it 
would  provide  more  flexibility  particu- 
larly to  situations  such  as  the  gentle- 
man described. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  he  is  agreeing  with 
the  substitute  that  has  been  offered? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  No;  I  said  quite 
clearly  that  I  had  to  oppose  it  even 
though  I  recognize  for  conditions  like 
the  gentleman's  it  would  provide  a 
great  deal  of  advantage;  but  it  has  a 
tremendous  disadvantage  to  a  number 
of  different  industries,  particularly 
communications  and  the  transporta- 
tion industry  where  they  feel  this  mul- 
tiplicity of  time  zones  would  cause 
them  grave  problems. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  with  reluctance 
to  oppose  the  amendment.  I  certainly 
would  like  to  accommodate  those  gen- 
tlemen from  some  of  the  farm  areas 
who  find  the  additional  2  months  in- 
convenient or  find  different  things 
wrong  with  it  but  the  mischief  that 
would  be  done  to  the  Uniform  Time 


Act  if  we  would  allow  States  to  pick 
and  choose  among  the  months  which 
we  have  daylight  saving  time  would  be  ■ 
so  great  that  the  cost  to  American  cus- 
tomers would  be  substantial,  the  diffi- 
culties in  our  communications  and 
transportation  systems  would  be  ex- 
tremely great,  and  actually  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly do  tremendous  damage  to 
the  chances  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  think  we  have  a  double-edged 
sword  here.  I  came  here  thinking  I  was 
going  to  support  this  bill,  and  now  I 
think  I  am  going  to  oppose  the  bill, 
but  I  think  we  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

If  we  accept  this  amendment  we  are 
clearly  going  to  have  a  checkerboard 
time  zone  in  America  that  is  going  to 
look  like  a  chess  table.  If  we  do  not 
accept  the  amendment  and  the  bill 
passes,  what  is  going  to  happen?  I  pre- 
dict that  a  large  number  of  States  are 
going  to  opt  out  of  the  time  zone  en- 
tirely because  it  is  not  that  terribly 
popular.  So  I  would  say,  leave  well 
enough  alone.  Let  us  oppose  the 
amendment  and  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  That  is  a  decision 
they  can  make  if  they  want  to  opt  out 
altogether.  I  seriously  doubt  if  very 
many  of  them  will  because  the  advan- 
tages of  daylight  saving  time  to  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
country  is  tremendous  and  the  advan- 
tages of  this  bill,  as  drafted  with  the  2 
extra  months,  is  extremely  advanta- 
geous to  the  people  of  this  country, 
the  vast  majority  of  them,  who  want 
this  bill  enacted  into  law. 

D  1630 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
now  that  we  have  all  had  our  say,  as 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  says,  it  is  time  to  gourd. 

But  anyway,  we  have  all  had  a  lot  of 
fun  here  today,  but  I  think  it  is  pretty 
obvious  from  the  chairman  who  has 
done  a  good  job  in  defense  of  this  bill 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  here  on  the  floor  would 
like  to  give  their  State  legislatures  the 
option  to  opt  out. 

I  would  just  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  will  not  be  any  great  loss.  The  bill 
is  going  to  pass  as  we  send  it  out  of 
committee.  All  States  will  be  covered 
by     the     entire     8-month     provision, 
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unless  those  State  legislatures  opt  to 
bring  them  out  from  under. 

We  are  being  consistent  with  the 
original  act,  as  my  colleague  from  the 
Sixth  District  of  Minnesota  pointed 
out.  The  original  act  allowed  the 
States  to  opt  from  the  6-month  provi- 
sion entirely.  This  amendment  would 
allow  them  to  opt  from  the  2-month 
additional  provision. 

The  bill  will  be  passed  as  it  came  out 
of  committee,  encompassing  all  50 
States  with  8  months  of  daylight 
saving  time,  unless  the  legislatures  re- 
verse that.  The  chances  of  that  hap- 
pening are  probably  slim;  but  at  least 
they  would  have  that  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hart- 
nett). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Stangeland) 
there  were— ayes  36,  noes  18. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.   OTTINGER.   Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  170,  noes 
242,  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  284] 
AYES- 170 


Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

WatUiu 


Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Bouquard 

Brlnkley 

Brown  (CO) 

Burgener 

Byron 

Campbell 

Coats 

Conable 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

f^vans  (OA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pithian 

Puqua 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Granun 


Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

HUer 

HUlis 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Lee 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Martin  (ID 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

Michel 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 


Nelligan 

NichoU 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oxley 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Santini 

Sawyer     , 

Schulze 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Bafallfl 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Benjamin 

Bereuter 

Blaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

BUley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bowen 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhiU 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

CoUins  (ID 

CoUins  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne,  William 

D'Amours 

Danielson 

DeNardis 

DerwinskI 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dormelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Ekigar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Findley 


Weber  (MN) 

White 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Winn 

NOES— 242 

Pish 

Fllppo 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HoUenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasteruneier 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

McClory 

McCollum 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKlimey 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 


WoU 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (MO) 


Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrermer 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Simon 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thomas 

Vento 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Williams  (MT) 

WUllam8(OH) 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young  (FD 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING— 21 

Butler  Leland 

Crockett  Lowery  (CA) 

Dellums  Luken 

Dougherty  McEwen 

Dymally  Savage 

Florio  Solarz 

Burton,  John       Jones  (NO  Stark 


Alexander 

Beilenson 

Bethune 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Breaux 


Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  GINN  and  Mr.  NELLIGAN 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1650 

AMENDMEirr  OFTERED  BY  MR.  JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs:  Page 
3,  line  3.  strike  out  "(a)'  the  first  place  It 
appears. 

Page  3,  beginning  on  line  6,  strike  out  the 
period  and  all  that  follows  through  line  17 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  by  striking  out  ";  however. 
(1)"  and  all  that  follows  through  "lying 
within  any  time  zone".". 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  not  take  very  much 
time.  It  is  the  precise  reverse  of  the 
amendment  that  was  just  offered.  It 
would  in  fact  not  allow  States  to  opt 
out  of  the  present  law. 

Those  favoring  the  daylight  saving 
time  approach,  those  who  believe  that 
bad  guys  usually  sleep  late  and  do 
their  dirty  work  in  the  early  afternoon 
or  in  the  evening,  might  want  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

My  State  is  divided  according  to 
time.  In  Indianapolis,  the  city  that  I 
represent,  we  have  problems  of  crime, 
as  is  the  case  with  any  other  metropol- 
itan area.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
former  colleague  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
Ray  Madden,  former  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  claims  that  on  one 
occasion  a  man  walked  into  the  bus 
station  in  Indianapolis  and  asked  the 
ticket  salesman.  "When  does  the  bus 
leave  for  Lebanon?" 

The  salesman  said.  "Ten  o'clock." 

He  said.  "When  does  the  bus  get  to 
Lebanon?" 

The  salesman  said,  "Ten  o'clock." 

So.  the  man  walked  away,  came  back 
and  said,  "When  did  you  say  that  bus 
leaves  for  Lebanon?" 

The  ticket  salesman  said,  "Ten 
o'clock." 

The  man  said,  "When  did  you  say  it 
gets  there?" 

"Ten  o'clock." 

So  he  walked  away  again,  and  the 
salesman  said,  "Say,  do  you  want  to 
buy  a  ticket  to  Lebanon?" 

The  fellow  came  back  and  said,  "No, 
I  don't,  but  would  you  mind  if  I  stayed 
around  and  watched  that  bus  take 
off?" 

There  are  certain  States  that  are 
likely  to  be  two-timed.  Indiana  has 
been  two-timed.  If  you  like  daylight 
saving  time,  if  you  believe  it  ought  to 
be  uniform,  if  you  believe  no  crime 
occurs  in  the  early  morning  when  the 
bad  guys  are  sleeping,  but  occurs  in 
the  late  afternoon  or  evening,  then 
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you  probaqly  would  like  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  OTItlNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  oppc  sition  to  the  amendment. 

Much  as  I  love  and  respect  my  col- 
league from  Indiana,  I  have  to  oppose 
this  amendpient  because  it  does  away 
with  the  dompromise  that  produced 
this  legislat  ion.  It  would  eliminate  any 
kind  of  State  option  or  the  option  for 
part  of  a  State.  The  legislation  was 
put  togeth(  r  so  that  any  State  that  in 
fact  did  noi  want  to  go  along  with  this 
could  in  wtiole  opt  out.  In  fact,  two 
States  witu  special  problems  have 
done  so,  the  State  of  Arizona  and  the 
State  of  Ha  waii. 

Part  of  the  State  of  Indiana  has 
done  so.  W  lenever  we  have  these  arbi- 
trary lines,  we  are  going  to  have  anom- 
alous situations  such  as  described  by 
the  gentler  lan  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  VOL  SMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentler  lan  yield? 

Mr.  OTT[NGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f  roi  1  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOiIkmER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  know  if  present  law  as  it 
presently  « xists.  may  States  still  opt 
out? 

Mr.  OTIINGER.  A  State  may  still 
opt  out  in  entirety.  This  amendment 
would  elim  nate  that. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTIINGER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield,  and  ]  would  like  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  been 
tremendouily  helpful  in  this  legisla- 
tion, in  drafting  it,  in  the  hearings, 
and  in  the  presentation  of  the  bill  on 
the  floor.  I  want  to  personally  express 
my  thanks  to  him. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
also  rise  ii  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. Our  law  has  been  working  with 
the  opportunity  of  the  States  to 
option  ou .  of  the  whole  daylight 
saving  tim(  program  if  they  desire  to. 
Very  few  have  selected  that  path,  but 
I  think  to  change  the  law  at  the 
present  tirie  or  to  add  it  to  this  bill 
would  be  ^rorking  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, and  I  Eisk  for  a  "no"  vote. 

The  CH/  IRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amend  nent  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  There  being  none,  under 
the  rule,  tl"  e  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Slpeaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson  I  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Pease,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Uni(  >n.  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  1)111  (H.R.  4437)  to  promote 
energy  corservatlon  by  providing  for 
daylight  saving  time  on  an  expanded 
basis  and  f  sr  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  236,  he  reported 
the  bill  badk  to  the  House. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aruiounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDIX  VOTE 

Mr.     ROBERTS     of     Kansas.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  243,  noes 
165,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  285] 
AYES— 243 


Addabbo 

AXaka 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

AuCoin 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beard 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

BlUey 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bowen 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  <CA) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Carman 

Carney 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne,  William 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

DeNardis 

Derwtnski 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 


Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Exaery 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Plndley 

Fish 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibtions 

Gilman 

Gradlson 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kildee 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LeBoutlllier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 


Long (LA) 

Lott 

Lowry  fWA) 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Napier 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Ottinger 

Parris 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Porter 

Price 

Purse  11 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 


Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Simon 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NJ) 


Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Bedell 

Benedict 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bouguard 

Brinkley 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clausen 

Coats 

Craig 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dickinson 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdahl 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

E^rans(IA) 

Fields 

Fithian 

Forsythe 

Foimtain 

Fowler 

Fuqua 

Oaydoe 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 


Alexander 

Beilenson 

Bethune 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Breaux 

Burton,  John 

Butler 

Conable 


Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

St  Germain 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Thomas 

Udall 

Venlo 

Walgren 

Washington 

Wax  man 

NOES— 165 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gramm 

Hagedom 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hyde 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Kazen 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Levitas 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lujan 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazzoli 

McDonald 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MoUohan 

MotU 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panetta 

NOT  VOTING- 

Dellums 
Derrick 
Dougherty 
Florio 
Jones  (NO 
Kemp 
Lewis 
Long  (MD) 
Lowery  (CA) 


Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Williams  (MT) 

WUllams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


Pashayan 

Patman 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Regula 

Rhcxles 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rudd 

Schumer 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Winn 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

25 

Luken 

McEwen 

O'Brien 

Pritchard 

Solarz 

Stark 

Wortley 


D  1710 

The  Clerk  armounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Dougherty. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Solarz  with  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
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Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  E>errick  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Luken  with  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

Mr.  BeUenson  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Bethune. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Wortley. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD,  Mr.  CHAPPELL, 
and  Mr.  NELLIGAN  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER  changed  her  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  pi  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
FROM  LIST  OF  COSPONSORS 
OF  H.R.  3364 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
H.R. 3364. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


1980  ANNUAL  REPORT  BY  SECRE- 
TARY OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES  AND  1977,  1978,  1979, 
AND  1980  ANNUAL  REPORTS  BY 
THE  SECRETARY  OP  LABOR 
ON  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY 
AND  HEALTH  ACTIVITIES- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  26  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970,  I  transmit  herewith  the  1980 
annual  report  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  1977,  1978,  1979,  and  1980 
annual  reports  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  on  occupational  safety 
and  health  activities  during  the  previ- 
ous Administration. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  October  28,  1981. 
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AW  ACS   SALE  TO   SAtJDI   ARABIA 

IS     A     DARK     DAY     FOR     THE 

UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  HARKIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
r6iTi£irks  ) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congress  approved  the  sale  of  the 
AW  ACS,  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  do  not  believe  a  more  important 
vote  has  been  taken  in  this  body  in 
this  Congress  and  a  vote  which  I  be- 
lieve holds  more  dark  clouds  and  more 
of  an  ominous  threat  to  the  State  of 
Israel  than  this  action  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  believe  that  the  State  of  Israel  now 
will  be  under  siege  like  it  never  has 
been  in  the  past,  with  the  AW  ACS 
planes  going  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  think  this  a  dark  day  for  us  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  going  to  be  a  very 
dark  day  in  the  history  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  I  hope,  I  just  hope  and  pray 
that  we  come  to  our  senses  in  this 
body  in  the  future  and  recognize  that, 
when  we  provide  that  type  of  weapons 
system  to  unstable  governments  whose 
sole  purpose  has  been  stated  time  and 
time  and  time  again  to  destroy  the 
State  of  Israel,  we  are  not  only  threat- 
ening the  survival  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  we  also  threaten  the  survival  of 
our  own  values  and  our  own  security 
and,  indeed,  we  threaten  the  survival 
of  democracy  throughout  the  world. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  special  orders,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  speak  prior  to  the  time  al- 
lotted to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Bliley)  and  to  limit  my  time  to 
just  a  brief  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAKING    OUR    FRIENDS    IN    THE 

NONALINED       MOVEMENT       AT 

THEIR  WORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged,  along  with  Congressman 
Ireland  of  Florida,  to  serve  as  a  con- 
gressional representative  to  the  cur- 
rent United  Nations  Genersil  Assembly 
and  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  represent 
our  coimtry  in  the  important  tasks  of 
seeking  truth  and  imderstanding  be- 
tween all  nations. 

However,  it  has  been  disturbing  to 
observe  some  nations  exploiting  the 
U.N.  membership  for  selfish  political 
gain. 

It  has  been  customary  for  the  na- 
tions of  the  so-called  nonalined  move- 


ment to  use  the  opportunity  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  sessions  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  mutual  interest.  The 
result  of  this  year's  meeting,  as  spelled 
out  in  a  nonalined  nations  communi- 
que, was  unparalleled  in  its  harshness, 
onesidedness,  and  an  almost  wholly 
anti-American  tone.  While  many  of 
the  97  nations  who  supported  this 
effort  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  allies  or 
partners  of  the  United  States,  a  large 
number  are  in  fact  at  least  considered 
to  be  friendly  and  do  willingly  accept 
vast  amounts  of  U.S.  economic  assist- 
ance and  military  assistance. 

In  response  to  this  all  too  frequent 
practice  of  wholesale  slander,  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.N.,  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick,  wrote  a  letter  to  more  than  40 
members  of  the  nonalined  who  had 
signed  this  year's  communique.  In  her 
letter.  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  ex- 
pressed her  shock  that  so  many  of  our 
friends  willingly  joined  in  this  endeav- 
or. She  further  sought  from  them 
their  individual  views  and  reservations 
about  their  joint  statements  in  the 
commimique. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  year's 
nonalined  chairmanship  is  held  by 
Cuba,  hardly  a  nonalined  nation.  This 
total  lack  of  objectivity  cannot  be 
overlooked.  While  the  United  States 
was  singled  out  for  attack  some  nine 
times  by  name  and  dozens  of  other 
times  by  implication,  the  Soviet 
Union's  aggression  was  not  once  men- 
tioned. 

I  share  the  belief  of  the  Ambassador 
that  what  the  United  States  says  pub- 
licly is  to  be  taken  seriously.  We  would 
under  no  circumstances  sign  any  docu- 
ment which  we  did  not  endorse  solely 
because  we  were  part  of  a  group  or 
bloc.  If  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
nonalined  statement  is  not  to  be  taken 
seriously,  totally  at  face  value  as  im- 
plied by  some  signers,  then  how  are  we 
to  know  what  should  be  taken  serious- 
ly? If  those  nations  which  endorsed 
that  document  reaUy  intended  to  do 
so,  then  we  should  act  accordingly. 

In  response  to  the  nonalined  action 
and  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick's  letter, 
the  Senate  last  week  adopted  an 
amendment  offered  by  former  U.N. 
Ambassador,  Senator  Patrick  Mottni- 
HAN  that  fully  supports  Mrs.  Kirkpat- 
rick's concerns  by  making  them  into 
law.  The  Moynihan  amendment  would 
require  that  in  considering  U.S.  aid  to 
members  of  the  nonalined  movement, 
that  their  endorsement  and/or  reser- 
vations should  be  taken  into  account. 

Today,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Ireland)  and  I  are  joining  Sena- 
tor Moynihan  in  this  effort  to  support 
our  Ambassador's  declaration  by  intro- 
ducing a  similar  resolution  in  the 
House.  Should  the  foreign  aid  bill 
reach  the  floor,  we  will  offer  the  lan- 
guage of  this  resolution  as  an  amend- 
ment to  that  bill.  I  urge  our  colleagues 
to  join  us  in  this  endeavor. 
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For  the  farther  information  of  our 
colleagues  I  will  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Recori  the  text  of  Ambassador 
Kirkpatricks  letter,  on  October  14. 
1981.  New  york  Times  article  entitled 
"Mrs.  Kirkiatrick  Asks  40  Nations  To 
Explain  Thi?ir  Anti-U.S.  Stand."  and  a 
list  of  those  nations  receiving  the  Am- 
bassador's letter.  I  would  also  like  to 
direct  our  c  )lleagues  attention  to  page 
S11883  of  tlie  October  22.  1981,  Con- 
Record  for  Senator  Moy- 
coniments  and  the  full  text  of 
communique. 
mateHal  follows: 
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United  States,  which  fill  this  21 -page  docu- 
ment. 

I  need  not  elaborate  all  the  falsehoods, 
nor  need  I  explain  to  you  the  truth  on  these 
and  other  issues.  For  I  believe.  Your  Excel- 
lency, that  you  know  the  truth  about  these 
matters  and  that,  by  and  large,  our  coun- 
tries share  values  and  principles  of  basic 
human  decency,  national  independence, 
self-determination,  and  non-aggression. 

In  fact.  Your  Excellency,  I  think  that  you 
no  more  believe  these  vicious  lies  than  do  I 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  are  an  accurate  re- 
flection of  your  government's  outlook.  And 
yet.  what  are  we  to  think  when  your  govern- 
ment joins  in  such  charges,  for  that  is  what 
you  have  done  in  falling  to  disassociate 
yourself  from  them. 

I  think  you  will  understand  how  disturbed 
I  feel  about  this  communique  and  your  gov- 
ernment's association  with  it.  If  only  you 
imagine  how  you  would  react  to  having 
friendly  nations  level  such  charges  against 
your  government. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  a  large 
and  powerful  nation  does  not  make  us  less 
concerned  about  our  good  name  or  the  reli- 
ability of  our  friends. 

Convinced  that  this  conmiunique  does  not 
represent  your  views.  I  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate hearing  from  you  about  it. 

With  all  good  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

JEANE  J.  KiRKPATRICK. 

tProm  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  14.  19811 

Mrs.  KiRKPATRICK  Asks  40  Nations  To 

Explain  Their  Anti-U.S.  Stand 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

United  Nations.  N.Y..  October  13.— Jeane 
J.  Kirkpatrick.  the  American  delegate,  has 
privately  asked  40  nations  to  explain  their 
support  for  a  document  of  "base  lies  and 
malicious  attacks  upon  the  good  name  of 
the  United  States. " 

The  letter,  addressed  to  third-world  na- 
tions that  identify  themselves  as  non- 
aligned,  was  sent  on  Oct.  6.  Mrs.  Kirkpat- 
rick said.  It  complained  that  the  "vicious 
and  erroneous  language"  in  a  communique 
issued  after  a  meeting  Sept.  28  of  foreign 
ministers  and  delegation  heads  from  93 
other  third-world  nations. 

Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  also  says  that  many  of 
those  to  whom  she  wrote  have  responded  fa- 
vorably. She  would  not  name  them,  on  the 
ground  that  "it  would  be  inappropriate." 

WHAT  ARE  WE  TO  THINK? 

Diplomats  here  could  not  recall  a  letter  to 
match  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick's.  "Your 
Excellency,  I  think  you  no  more  believe 
these  vicious  lies  that  I  do."  she  wrote,  "and 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  an  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  your  Government's  outlook.  And  yet 
what  are  we  to  think  when  your  Govern- 
ment joins  in  such  charges,  for  that  is  what 
you  have  done  in  failing  to  disassociate 
yourself  from  them." 

Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  concluded  by  telling  the 
mission  chiefs.  "I  would  very  much  appreci- 
ate hearing  from  you  about  it." 

Several  delegates  to  the  meeting  have 
commented  in  private  that  the  communi- 
que, a  21-page  summary  of  the  state  of  the 
world,  was  one-sidedly  anti-American.  Some 
attributed  this  to  the  chairmanship  of 
Cuba's  Foreign  Minister.  Isidoro  Malmierca. 
Egypt  and  Pakistan  succeeded  in  changing 
language  they  considered  too  harsh  on  the 
United  States. 

Other  delegates  said  because  of  third- 
world  opposition  to  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's growing  ties  to  South  Africa  and  its 


proposed  "strategic  alliance"  with  Israel, 
there  had  been  no  disposition  to  challenge 
passages  assailing  the  United  States. 

The  third-world  bloc  does  not  vote  on 
such  documents.  It  approves  them  by  con- 
sensus, which  means  that  any  passage  can 
be  stricken  on  the  objection  of  one  member. 

Members  of  the  third-world  group  range 
from  close  allies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  like 
Ethiopia.  Afghanistan  and  Vietnam,  to 
staunch  friends  of  the  United  States,  like 
Singapore.  Somalia  and  Egypt.  Most  of  the 
93  nations,  however,  swing  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  depend- 
ing on  the  issue  being  discussed. 

Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  said  she  chose  the  40  re- 
cipients of  her  letter  on  the  basis  of  person- 
al contact  that  she  or  a  senior  American  of- 
ficial had  had  with  the  foreign  missions.  In 
effect,  she  chose  missions  regarded  as 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  said  today  that  she  had 
received  15  replies  and  all  of  them  accepted 
her  thesis.  Delegates  from  nine  nations,  she 
said,  told  her.  "We  don't  believe  it."  mean- 
ing that  they  do  not  accept  the  attacks  on 
the  United  States.  Three  others  said  they 
were  not  present  at  the  meeting,  and  three 
showed  her  letters  they  had  sent,  disassoci- 
ating themselves  from  the  document.  She 
added  that  she  expected  further  favorable 
replies. 

A  random  check  of  some  missions  turned 
up  a  cooler  response.  Yusufu  Maitima  Sule 
of  Nigeria  said  that  his  government  was 
studying  the  letter  and  that  "there  will  be 
no  rush  to  reply."  Ghassan  Tueni  of  Leba- 
non said  he  had  spoken  with  Mrs.  Kirkpat- 
rick personally  and  told  her  he  did  not 
agree  with  her  letter. 

"I  told  her."  he  said,  "that  if  she  wanted 
more  than  polemics,  she  should  abandon 
the  epistolary  style  and  meet  with  some  of 
us." 

This  was  an  allusion  to  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick's 
recent  absences  from  the  United  Nations. 

In  her  letter.  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  contended 
that  the  communique  "has  no  more  claims 
to  t)eing  truly  nonaligned  than  does  the  Per- 
manent Mission  of  Cuba,  which  issued  it. " 

She  singled  out  two  examples  of  what  she 
called  "absurd  and  erroneous  charges"  and 
"fabrications  and  vile  attacks."  One  was  the 
document's  assertion  that  the  United  States 
had  committed  aggression  when  the  Navy  in 
August  shot  down  over  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  off 
the  Libyan  coast  two  Libyan  planes  that 
Washington  had  said  fired  first.  The  other 
instance  was  the  communique's  claim  that 
the  United  States  was  trying  to  "destabi- 
lize" Grenada  and  Nicaragua. 

NO  CRITICISM  OP  RUSSIANS 

Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  was  indignant  over  the 
absence  of  criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  communique  "in  a  year  which  sees  a 
continuing  military  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan. Cambodia  and  Chad." 

About  85,000  Soviet  troops  remain  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Cambodia  is  governed  by  a 
regime  installed  by  Vietnam,  a  country 
closely  tied  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Libya,  also 
pro-Soviet,  has  stationed  troops  in  Chad 
since  last  December. 

The  letter  was  sent  to  the  following  mem- 
bers: 
Meguld— Arab  Republic  of  Egypt. 
Zentar— Kingdom  of  Morocco. 
Maitama-sule— Nigeria. 
NAIK— Pakistan. 
Calle  y  Calle— Peru. 
Allagany— Saudi  Arabia. 
Mashingaidze— Zimbabwe. 
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Mavrommatis— Cyprus. 

Dirir— Djibouti. 

Legawaila— Botswana, 

Sanz— Bolivia. 

Albomoz— Ecuador. 

Adan— Somalia. 

Sallah— Gambia. 

Gbeho— Ghana. 

Kamil— Indonesia. 

Essy— Ivory  Coast. 

Kaiser— Bangladesh. 

Pradhan— Bhutan. 

Nuselbeh— Jordan. 

Richardson— Jamaica. 

Maina— Kenya. 

Tueni— Lebanon. 

Ntlhoki— Lesotho. 

Beltramino- Argentina. 

Fonseka— Sri  Lanka. 

Koh— Singapore. 

Al  Qusimi— United  Arab  Emirates. 

Adjoyi— Togo. 

Koroma— Sierra  Leone. 

Sarri— Sengal. 

Oumarou— Niger. 

Bhatt— Nepal. 

Zaki— Maldives. 

Salong— Malaysia. 

Jones— Liberia. 

Alaini— Yemen  Arab  Republic. 

Kamanda— Zaire. 

Lusaka— Zambia. 

Davin— Gabon. 

Kibanda— Central  African  Republic. 

Oyono— Cameroon. 

Bivakvia— Burundi. 

Krishnan— India. 

Traore— Mala. 

Renzaho— Rwanda. 

Auguste— Saint  Lucia. 

Malinga— Swaziland. 

Abdalla— Sudan. 

Slim— Tunisia. 

Kafando— Upper  Volta. 

Otunnu— Uganda. 

Al-Saffar— Bahrain. 

Ham  ody— Mauritania. 

Gauci— Malta. 

Rupia— Tanzania. 

Jamal— Qatar. 

Aboul-Nasr- Oman. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  conmiend  him  for 
the  resolution.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support. 


FINANCIAL  CRISIS  CONFRONT- 
ING SOCIAL  SECURITY 
SYSTEM  IS  CHALLENGE  TO 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bliley)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
jnanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
•nay  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
•evise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
^AHALL).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
juest  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  solving 
the  financial  crisis  confronting  the 
social  security  system  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  challenge  confronting  this 
Congress.  Social  security  taxes  are  al- 
ready too  high,  and  they  are  sched- 
uled to  go  even  higher.  Yet  revenues 
remain  insufficient  to  meet  current 
benefit  obligations.  Every  minute  of 
every  day.  the  social  security  system 
trust  funds  are  losing  $12,300.  Some- 
thing must  be  done.  It  is  up  to  us  to  do 
it,  and  to  do  it  together. 

I  think  you  can  understand  my  dis- 
appointment when  a  constituent  ex- 
pressed his  anger  to  me  at  having  re- 
ceived this  letter.  Harmless  enough  on 
the  outside,  packaged  in  a  brown,  offi- 
cial looking  envelope,  proclaiming, 
"Important:  social  security  notice  en- 
closed." Upon  opening  the  letter,  my 
constituent  found  himself  the  lucky 
recipient  of  a  Democratic  National 
Committee  fundraising  letter.  This 
letter  purported  to  describe  the  true 
dilemma  of  the  social  security  system, 
and  the  authoritative  solution  to  the 
financing  problem. 

He  was  told  that  unless  he  acted 
quickly  "social  security  benefits  could 
be  drastically  reduced  or  destroyed." 
And  that  "the  President  and  his 
hatchetman.  David  Stockman," 
thought  of  social  security  as  charity. 
He  was  told  that  the  Republican  Party 
was  out  to  destroy  social  security,  and 
that  Ronald  Reagan  had  shown  his 
true  colors  and  was  out  to  gut  social 
security. 

But  alas,  there  is  a  solution  the 
letter  claims.  If  only  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  can  raise  an  extra 
$50  million— social  security  can  be 
saved.  How  is  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  going  to  save  social  securi- 
ty with  $50  million?  By  my  calcula- 
tions, that  would  make  up  the  sys- 
tem's deficit  for  fewer  than  3  full  days. 
Hardly  a  long-term  solution  to  the 
trust  funds'  financial  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituent  is  dis- 
gusted and  I  am  disgusted.  Disgusted 
to  think  that  any  Member  of  this 
House  would  sanction  the  use  of  his 
signature  on  this  kind  of  scurrilous 
fabrication.  Yes,  outright  fabrication. 
The  social  security  system  is  in  trou- 
ble. There  is  no  question  about  that. 
But  $50  million  in  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  coffers  is  hardly  a 
solution.  In  fact,  if  we  look  at  the 
record  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  another  $50  million  in  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  treasury 
might  even  make  a  bad  situation 
worse. 

Before  we  point  fingers  and  scream 
wildly  that  the  President  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  are  out  to  destroy 
social  security,  it  would  be  good  for  us 
all,  particularly  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  to  focus  on  how  we 
got  into  this  mess  in  the  first  place. 
Let  us  take  a  good  hard  look  at  the 


bankrupt  economic  policies  that  have 
been  fostered  under  the  liberal  leader- 
ship of  the  Dem(x:ratic  Party  in  the 
Congress  over  the  past  25  years.  Let  us 
remember  who  has  been  running  the 
show.  The  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know  that  it  is  the  same  liber- 
al democratic  leadership  which 
brought  our  economy  to  its  knees,  that 
threatens  to  bankrupt  our  social  secu- 
rity system  through  this  kind  of  irre- 
sponsible action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  obligation  of 
this  Congress  to  the  retired  men  and 
women  who  depend  on  social  security 
for  survival,  and  to  the  working  men 
and  women  of  America  who  support 
the  system  with  their  payroll  taxes,  to 
find  and  to  enact  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  social  security  system's 
funding  crises. 

All  alternatives  should  be  examined 
fully.  However,  Congress  should  not 
enact  any  legislation  that  creates  an 
additional  hardship  for  those  senior 
citizens  who  depend  on  social  security 
as  their  primary  means  of  support. 
Furthermore,  the  Congress  shoulci  not 
enact  legislation  that  will  jeopardize 
those  who  have  already  based  their 
plans  for  the  near  future  on  the  bene- 
fits available  under  the  current  retire- 
ment system. 

I  am  convinced  that  working  togeth- 
er we  can  find  a  bipartisan  solution  to 
the  s(x;ial  security  funding  crisis.  To- 
gether, we  can  make  social  security 
better  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
and  the  disabled— those  whom  socisil 
security  was  originally  designed  to 
serve.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  restore 
to  social  security  a  measure  of  fiscal 
certainty  which  older  Americans  de- 
serve and  have  a  right  to  expect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  you,  and 
Members  on  your  side  of  the  aisle,  will 
demonstrate  your  commitment  to 
reaching  a  bipartisan,  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  social  security  funding 
crisis.  Scurrilous,  petty,  and  downright 
false  statements  like  those  contained 
in  this  letter  will  not  provide  the  an- 
swers we  need  to  solve  the  social  secu- 
rity system's  illness.  Pleas  for  contri- 
butions to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  treasury  will  do  nothing  to 
galvanize  the  social  security  trust 
funds.  And  I  trust  that  the  necessary 
steps  will  be  taken  to  stop  the  circula- 
tion of  this  piece  of  chicanery. 

Let  us  work  together.  That  is  what 
the  American  people  need,  that  is 
what  they  want,  and  that  is  what  they 
deserve. 

D  1730 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bliley* 
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^ght    years    of    Democrat- 
Congresses    have    brought 
security  system  into  disre- 
act  is  that  social  security's 
problems  are  not  new.  These 
^id   not   happen   overnight; 
lown  about  them  for  some 
In  every  year  since   1975, 
costs    have    exceeded 
i  ind"  in  the  long  term,  it  has 
that   social   security 
6  trillion  more  in  l)enefits 
be  able  to  pay  over  the 
;.  Yet  from  recent  bumper 
wjhich    urge    one    to    "Save 
Vote  Democratic."  one 
nclined  to  believe  that  the 
would  be  the  saviors  of  the 
than  the  instigators  of 
problems. 
I  lately,  this  same  type  of  po- 
talk    continues.    I    was 
disgusted  upon  reading 
of  the  letter  circulated  by 
National   Committee 
compaign  contributions 
that  the  Republican  Party 
their  backs  on  social  securi- 
Nothing  could  be  fur- 
the  truth.  It  is  apparent, 
misleading   nature   of   this 
from  the  many  falsities  in 
Democrat  Party  wants  to 
cs  with  social  security— even 
expense   of   the   35.6   million 
beneficiaries  and  the 
American  workers  paying 
-system.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National   Committee   un- 
true intentions  of  the  Dem- 
in  regard  to  the  social  se- 


sake  of  the  system  and  its 
beneficiaries,  allow  me  to  cite  some  of 
falsit  es  from  this  letter  in  order 
t  rue  record  may  be  known, 
intended     deception     of     the 
Committee  letter  is  imme- 
revealed    on    the    envelope, 
re^mbles  an  of fical  social  secu- 
ment.   It   reads:   "Im- 
3ocial    Security    Notice    En- 
;nstead   of   finding   a  notice 
to  benefits,  the  recipients 
letter  are  confronted  with  a  so- 
for  political  contributions  to 
DemAcratic  National  Committee, 
only  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
he  very  first  sentence  of  the 


Social  Security  is  no  longer  secure.  Unless 
you  and  I  act— and  act  immediately— Social 


Security   benefiU  could   be  drastically   re- 
duced or  destroyed. 

A  few  paragraphs  down,  the  letter 
adds: 

The  Democratic  Party  has  set  as  its 
number  one  priority  the  goal  of  saving  the 
Social  Security  system. 

I  only  wish  the  Democrats  would 
make  it  their  No.  1  priority,  but  this  is 
not  apparent  in  Congress.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  Democrat 
leadersip  does  not  want  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  save  the  system.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  told  the  chairmsui  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  not 
to  hold  any  more  comprehensive  meet- 
ings on  a  bill  to  reform  the  system, 
except  for  interfund  borrowing.  This 
is  after  Chairman  J.  J.  Pickle,  in  a 
very  responsible  and  bipartisan 
manner,  had  been  moving  our  subcom- 
mittee since  June  23  to  mark  up  legis- 
lation which  would  remedy  the  insol- 
vency of  the  system.  By  tying  Chair- 
man Pickle's  hands,  the  Speaker  has 
literally  brought  to  a  halt  the  House's 
deliberative  process  on  social  security 
reform.  How  contradictory  it  is  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aging 
to  call  for  "immediate  action."  while 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  prevents  the 
subcommittee  from  proceeding  with 
its  work.  Talk  about  chutzpah.  The 
Democrats  are  in  the  process  of  rees- 
tablishing the  meaning  of  this  word. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  "social  se- 
curity is  no  longer  secure"  is  that  the 
Democrat-controlled  Congresses  have 
added  many  benefits  through  the 
years  without  giving  thorough  consid- 
eration to  the  proper  financing  of 
these  increases.  In  30  years,  benefits 
have  been  adjusted  upward  by  699  per- 
cent. In  fact,  since  1940.  the  first  year 
that  social  security  benefits  were 
Issued.  Congress  has  enacted  more 
than  23  separate  benefit  increases. 
The  profligacy  of  the  Democrat- 
controlled  Congresses  has  overridden 
the  original  intent  of  the  program 
without  properly  changing  the  finance 
structure  of  the  system  to  pay  for 
their  benefit  expansions.  And  this 
reckless  management  accounts  for  a 
large  part  of  the  reason  why  the 
system  is  in  such  trouble  now. 

Another  sentence  of  the  Democratic 
Committee  letter  states: 

Over  the  years  it  has  been  the  Democratic 
Party  which  has  enhanced  Social  Security 
in  the  belief  that  a  strong  Social  Security 
system  is  essential  for  a  free  society,  a  grow- 
ing economy,  and  a  stable  nation. 

This  so-called  enhancement  was 
done  by  the  same  party  that  enacted 
the  largest  peacetime  tax  increase  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  As  the 
record  clearly  shows,  it  was  these 
Democrat  tax  increases  in  the  social 
security  amendments  of  1977  about 
which  President  Jimmy  Carter  pro- 
claimed: 

(Theyl  will  guarantee  that  from  1980  to 
the  year  2030,  the  social  security  funds  will 
be  sound. 


It  is  this  same  legislation,  enacted  by 
the  Democrat  Party,  which  will  in- 
crease the  maximum  social  security 
tax  next  year  by  almost  10  percent,  to 
$2,170.80  per  employee.  I  do  not  call 
that  an  enhancement  to  the  system. 

The  so-called  campaign  to  save  social 
security  outlined  in  the  Democratic 
Committee  letter  consists  of  a  battle 
plan  to  insure  the  Democrats'  election 
and  to  guarantee  the  solvency  of— not 
the  social  security  system— but  the 
Democratic  national  political  fund. 

Their  battle  plan  does  not  address  or 
discuss  any  of  the  system's  problems, 
or  for  that  matter,  any  real  solutions. 
We  know  what  the  problems  of  the 
system  are.  and  we  have  many  alterna- 
tive proposals  from  which  to  choose, 
as  contained  in  packages  presented  in 
both  the  House  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  All  we  need  is  decisive 
action  to  enact  specific  legislation. 
This  letter  does  not  discuss  any  of 
these  alternatives;  it  only  addresses 
the  need  to  increase  the  Democrats' 
campaign  chest.  Those  who  actually 
send  contributions  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  will  only  insure 
the  safety  of  Democrat  seats.  But  I 
must  ask:  If  the  Democrats  are  not 
ready  to  make  the  hard  decisions  now. 
what  insures  that  they  will  be  able  to 
after  their  reelection?  If  they  refuse  to 
act  now.  how  will  beneficiaries  be  any 
better  off  after  the  1982  elections? 

The  letter  ends  by  exposing  the  real 
motive  behind  it:  asking  for  an  emer- 
gency—political—contribution. And  so. 
without  really  addressing  the  prob- 
lems the  system  faces,  by  misrepre- 
senting the  facts,  and  by  hiding 
behind  many  falsities,  the  Demo- 
crates'  letter  concludes: 

Because  you  care  about  your  community, 
the  society  you  live  in.  and  your  own  future. 
I  hope  you  will  help  us  in  the  Campaign  To 
Save  Social  Security. 

Your  emergency  contribution  of  $15,  $25. 
$100,  or  whatever  you  can  afford  will  help 
launch  this  campaign. 

If  the  Democrats  really  cared,  they 
would  now  be  marking  up  reform  legis- 
lation to  save  the  system. 

Democrats  can  see  the  political  op- 
portunity in  this  issue,  and  want  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  But  this  is  one 
concern  which  we  must  undertake  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  and  with  which  we 
cannot  play  politics.  The  reality  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  social  security 
trust  funds  remain  in  a  very  precari- 
ous state.  For  the  sake  of  the  35.6  mil- 
lion present  beneficiaries  as  well  as  for 
future  beneficiaries,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we.  as  elected  Repre- 
sentatives, proceed  with  great  care  in 
the  matter  of  consideration  of  restor- 
ing the  financial  solvency  of  the  social 
security  system. 

In  the  political  arena  we  cannot  lose 
sight  of  the  main  objective:  to  save  the 
social  security  system.  I  urge  that  my 
Democrat  colleagues  stop  their  politi- 
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cal  doubletalk  and  join  us  in  a  con- 
structive, bipartisan  legislative  action. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  bring  this  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  entire  membership  of 
the  House.  As  one  who  represents  a 
district  who  has  a  large  number  of 
senior  citizens  in  it.  By  census  data  my 
hometown  of  Long  Beach  evidently 
has  the  largest  percentage  of  senior 
citizens  of  any  city  of  its  size  in  the 
country. 

I  have  one  community  of  10.000 
people,  approximately,  where  the  av- 
erage age  is  75  and  every  third  person 
is  83  or  above. 

I  have  tried  to  maintain  contacts 
with  that  community,  and  certainly 
discussed  with  them  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months  the  problems  we  have 
with  social  security.  And  I  can  tell  the 
gentleman  that  they  were  very  upset 
to  see  a  letter  such  as  this  circulating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  certainly  is 
not  a  newcomer  to  politics  and  politi- 
cal technique.  I  have  seen  a  large 
number,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  us  have, 
of  political  tactics  utilized  over  the 
years.  Some  have  been  forthright  and 
honest,  some  have  tended  to  stretch 
the  truth  a  little  here  and  there,  and 
some  techniques  have  dealt  almost  ex- 
clusively with  half-truths. 

But  never  do  I  think  I  have  seen  a 
technique  so  questionable  and  down- 
right cruel  as  this  recent  fundraising 
letter  sent  out  to  thousands  of  social 
security  recipients  soliciting  fimds  for 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

The  message  is,  as  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  pointed  out,  eeceptive  from 
the  very  outside  envelope  to  the  last 
sentence  pleading  for  money.  The  out- 
side envelope  proclaims  an  official 
looking  print  that  the  letter  is  "Impor- 
tant Social  Security  Notice  Enclosed." 
an  obscure  Washington,  D.C.,  address 
is  posted,  leaving  the  casual  observer 
to  believe  that  the  letter  is  an  official 
communication  from  the  Government. 

Inside  the  appeal  employs  a  basic 
manner  of  hyperbole  and  appeals  to 
fear.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  our  former 
colleague  from  Michigan,  is  called  a 
hatchetman.  Members  of  the  minority 
party  are  referred  to  as  those  ultra- 
Conservatives  and  wealthy  business- 
men; those  who  are  working  to  alter 
the  system  as  a  means  of  staving  off 
insolvency  are  said  to  be  out  to  "de- 
stroy the  social  security  system  while 
at  the  same  time  lining  the  pockets  of 
big  corporations  and  giving  blank 
checks  to  defense  contractors." 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of 
the  very  party  who  were  making  these 
wild  accusations  are  those  who  told  us 
in  1977  that  if  we  accepted  the  largest 


peacetime  tax  in  the  history  of  the 
American  people,  that  we  would  some- 
how solve  the  difficulties  with  the 
social  security  system. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  had 
one  of  those  people  from  the  previous 
administration  before  our  Committee 
on  Aging,  who  was  lambasting  what 
the  administration  was  suggesting.  I 
asked  him.  'Were  you  one  of  the 
people  who  suggested  that  with  the  in- 
crease in  1977  we  would  save  the 
system  for  30  years?" 

He  said,  "Well,  not  really."  He  said. 
"I  was  saying  we  would  save  the 
system  until  the  year  2030." 

Four  years  later  those  people,  who 
asked  for  our  trust  and  the  trust  of 
the  American  people  in  solving  the 
problem,  are  telling  us  now  that  what 
the  President  is  trying  to  do  is  destroy 
the  system,  and  one  party,  one  party 
will  save  it  and  make  it  a  partisan 
issue. 

Unfortunately,  the  signer  of  this  ter- 
rible appeal  for  cash  is  a  most  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Aging. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rahall).  The  Chair  would  advise  the 
gentleman  to  confine  his  remarks  to 
parliamentary  and  legislative  issues 
and  not  refer  to  Members  of  the  body 
individually. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  refer  to  a  most 
distinguished  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging. 

Let  me  suggest  that  when  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  during  our  Committee 
on  Aging  hearings  about  what  the 
option  would  be,  other  than  what  the 
administration  has  suggested,  it  was 
suggested  that  a  bill  that  has  emanat- 
ed from  the  leadership  of  the  Aging 
Committee  would  be  the  answer.  What 
is  that?  That  is  to  take  money  from 
the  general  revenues  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  next  5  years.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  will  cost  be- 
tween $82  and  $157  billion. 

Now  I  would  ask  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  who  are 
telling  the  American  people  of  social 
security  age  that  they  have  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem,  where  are  they 
going  to  get  this  money?  Are  they 
going  to  take  it  out  of  other  social  pro- 
grams? Are  they  going  to  take  it  out  of 
defense? 

Maybe  they  are  going  to  raise  taxes 
by  $157  billion  for  the  next  5  years? 
Or  maybe  they  are  suggesting  we  can 
stand  an  additional  deficit  of  $157  bil- 
lion for  the  next  5  years. 

The  present  changes  in  the  social  se- 
curity structure  represents  suggestions 
for  badly  needed  adjustments  if  we  are 
going  to  save  the  system. 

Nowhere  in  the  letter  that  we  are 
talking  about  that  talks  about  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do  here  in  the 
House,  and  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
White  House,  is  there  a  criticism  of 
what  the  President  has  suggested, 
merely  more  and  more  rhetoric. 


Some  may  consider  a  letter  such  as 
this  to  be  sheer  demaguery.  All  I  know 
is  that  it  is  a  terrible  letter.  From  the 
first  aspersion  it  casts  on  members  of 
a  single  party,  to  the  minuscule  2- 
point  trim,  which  identifies  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  seeks  to  obscure  the 
source  of  the  "Important  Social  Secu- 
rity Notice"  as  the  Democratic  Nation- 
al Committee. 

I  would  just  suggest  that  a  couple  of 
years  ago  in  the  Aging  Committee  we 
were  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
deceptive  tactics  utilized  by  insurance 
companies  making  sales  of  insurance 
to  senior  citizens. 
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We  were  so  concerned  about  the  use 
of  fine  print,  we  even  suggested  that 
the  law  require  a  certain  type  of  print 
to  be  utilized.  I  would  say  that  anyone 
who  has  taken  a  look  at  this  letter  can 
see  that  the  print  that  is  utilized  here 
to  identify  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  is  the  same  minuscule 
print  that  we  suggested  was  deceptive 
when  insurance  companies  used  that, 
when  it  was  being  directed  at  senior 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  suggest  that  I 
have  my  remarks  today  printed  in  that 
same  type  and  was  going  to  ask  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  that 
same  type,  but  I  have  been  instructed 
that  we  do  not  have  print  that  small 
to  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  that  someone  would  need 
a  microscope  to  look  at  it. 

Now,  why  is  it  deceptive  when  an  in- 
surance company  uses  that  kind  of 
type  to  try  to  put  something  over  on 
the  senior  citizens  of  America,  but  a 
distinguished  political  party  of  this 
Republic  to  which  many  people  have 
given  their  time  and  their  effort  over 
the  years  can  utilize  that  same  print 
to  obscure  where  the  message  came 
from  to  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
country.  As  one  who  is  very  concerned 
about  the  senior  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, as  one  who  is  extremely  con- 
cerned, but  we  in  this  House  have 
done  the  damage  to  the  system.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  in  allow- 
ing the  system  to  get  into  the  position 
it  is  now,  as  one  who  believes  that  we 
should  not  play  on  the  fears  of  the 
senior  citizens  of  America  all  I  can  say 
is  I  would  hope  that  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  this  House  would 
ask  that  this  letter  be  taken  back, 
would  apologize  for  this  letter  and 
would  suggest  to  the  senior  citizens 
that  it  was  not  their  intent  to  make 
this  a  partisan  issue,  that  they  want  to 
accept  the  President's  challenge  to 
join  in  establishing  a  15-member  panel 
to  come  up  with  recommendations  to 
solve  these  problems  so  that  in  fact  it 
will  not  be  a  partisan  issue.  It  ought 
not  to  be.  We  need  Democracts  and 
Republicans  to  solve  this  issue. 
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___  that  I  have  had  Repub- 
to  me.  "Let's  put  it  over, 
off  3  years." 

of  the  House  said  to 
jut  it  off  10  years." 

to  that  was  that  if  we 

"fearful  of  attempting  to  deal 
that  is  of  prime  impor- 
ought   not   to   be    in   this 
not  care  whether  you  are  a 
or  a  Republican.  If  you  do 
the  guts  to  deal  with   the 
we  have  a  problem,  you 
be   here.   We  should  not 
partisan  issue. 
frVikly  upset  and  concerned 
mortified   that   a   partisan 
be  made  on   this  issue 
such  importance  at  a  time 
Have  a  distinguished  Member 
Democratic  Party,  the  gentle- 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  as  chair- 
subcommittee  dealing  with 

attempting  to  bring  us  a 

ijere    and   sometimes   it   ap- 
restraints  are  being  placed 
that  we  may  not  be  able  to 
vill  of  the  American  people, 
the  gentleman  for  this  op- 
to  speak  and  I  commend  the 
for  bringing  it  to  the  atten- 
House. 
PA^RIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
yield? 
LtLEY.  I  would  be  happy  to 
riy  colleague,  the  gentleman 
Virg  nia. 

PA]  IRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 

genthman  for  yielding  and  I  con- 

him  for  bringing  this  outra- 

sltu  ation  to  the  attention  of  the 


Spe  iker, 
come  laints 


I  too  have  received  sev- 

from  my  constituents 

a  mailing  they  recently  re- 

fr(Jm  the  Democratic  National 

which  was  labeled  "Impor- 

Security  Notice  Enclosed." 

notice  was.  in  fact,  a  campaign 

from  the  Democratic  Na- 

Co^nmittee,  a  solicitation  which 

was  characterized  by  the 

national    columnist    Mr. 

.  of  the  Washington  Post 

m(^t  deceptive  political  solicita- 

he  had  ever  seen— a  solicita- 

abused  the  name  of  one  of 

distinguished  colleagues— a  solici- 

wliich  declared  that  the  elec- 

ccnservative  candidates  in  this 

wpuld  mean  the  end  of  social 

and    that    the    election    of 

liberal  candidates  will  save 

security  system. 

I  am  a  Republican.  I 

i^oderately  conservative.  But  I 

backseat  to  no  one  in  my 

to  preserving  the  social  se- 

sy^tem  for  qualified  and  deserv- 


Sp  »aker. 


benel  iciaries. 


What  concerns  me  about  this  par- 
ticular letter,  even  more  than  its  dis- 
tortions, even  more  than  its  blatant 
partisanship,  is  the  way  it  preys  on  the 
fears  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
retirees  in  this  Nation  who  depend 
each  month  on  the  social  security 
system. 

This  Congress  and  this  administra- 
tion are  not  about  to  leave  the  Na- 
tion's retirees  to  face  the  skyrocketing 
living  costs,  living  costs  caused  by  pre- 
vious Democratic  administrations  and 
previous  Democratic  Congresses,  with- 
out taking  those  actions  which  are 
necessary  to  protect  social  security  re- 
cipients, actions  which  will  not  penal- 
ize those  persons  currently  receiving 
monthly  social  security  checks. 

I  might  add  that  I  am  not  only  dis- 
appointed that  the  liberal  Democrats 
would  misuse  and  abuse  the  great 
name  of  our  respected  colleague  by  at- 
taching it  to  this  outrageous  piece  of 
correspondence,  but  I  am  sincerely 
troubled  that  those  who  claimed  only 
2  years  ago  when  they  adopted  the 
largest  tax  increase  in  history  that 
they  had  reformed  social  security  to 
make  it  financially  secure  until  1990 
would  now  try  to  turn  additional  at- 
tempts to  save  the  social  security 
system  to  partisan  advantage. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  first  of  all  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  giving  us  this  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  this  very  impor- 
tant issue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  many  people 
were  surprised  recently  to  receive  a 
social  security  check  in  the  mail.  Or  at 
least  it  looked  like  a  check.  So  imagine 
the  shock  when  they  opened  the  enve- 
lope and  found  that  it  was  not  an  offi- 
cial communique  but  a  political  fund- 
raising  device  accusing  Republicans  of 
an  effort  to  destroy  the  social  security 
system.  The  rhetoric  of  that  letter  is 
no  more  truthful  a  representation  of 
the  situation  than  is  the  cartoon  show- 
ing the  Speaker  cinching  a  saddle  on 
an  elderly  woman  in  order  to  ride  the 
political  issue  of  social  security  to  elec- 
tion gains. 

I  know  the  Speaker  and  the  Demo- 
crats do  not  intend  simply  to  use  the 
social  security  issue  for  political  pur- 
poses at  the  expense  of  the  fiscal  in- 
tegrity of  the  system.  And  the  chair- 
man of  the  Aging  Committee  does  not 
believe  Republicans  want  to  destroy 
social  security  either. 

It  is  time  for  a  cease-fire.  The  Presi- 
dent offered  the  olive  branch  in  his 
September  24  speech.  He  implored  all 
parties  to  stop  the  political  rhetoric 
and  to  work  to  find  a  bipartisan  solu- 
tion to  the  serious  funding  problems 
faced  by  social  security. 


Estimates  differ  slightly  but  all 
agree  that  by  1984  at  the  latest,  one  of  . 
the  social  security  funds  will  be  bank- 
rupt and  the  others  will  be  nearly  In- 
solvent. This  is  a  crisis  and  to  use  it  as 
a  political  football  for  partisan  politics 
only  further  endangers  the  system.  I 
only  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  to  use  his  great  knowl- 
edge and  influence  to  help  solve  the 
social  security  financing  problems. 

As  a  model,  I  suggest  the  chairman 
of  the  Social  Security  Subconunittee, 
Jake  Pickle.  Chairman  Pickle  has  all 
along  stated  that  the  system  is  in  deep 
trouble.  I  have  disagreed  with  some  of 
his  specific  prop>osals,  but  never  with 
his  determination  to  face  the  problem. 
He  has  said  that  we  cannot  walk  away 
from  this  problem.  We  can  only  save 
the  social  security  system  by  facing 
and  answering  the  tough  questions. 
Let  us  not  make  it  more  difficult  to 
solve  this  problem  by  crassly  using  our 
senior  citizens  for  personal  political 
gain. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  bringing  this  issue  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people. 

I  think  what  we  have  witnessed  here 
is  one  of  the  lower  acts  to  be  per- 
formed by  one  of  the  two  major  politi- 
cal parties  in  a  very,  very  long  time.  I 
think  it  is  a  question  of  abuse.  I  think 
it  is  a  question  of  abusing  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Members  in  the 
House  and  his  name  for  gross  partisan 
activity  and  a  distortion  of  reality  and 
a  distortion  of  the  truth  hardly 
equaled  in  recent  years. 

I  say  that  I  personally  am  very  dis- 
appointed in  that  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  would  so  abuse  the 
name  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
Members. 

I  have  been  sitting  here  listening  to 
this  debate  and  I  have  been  asking 
myself  why  at  this  time  such  an  abuse 
of  common  courtesy,  decency,  and  po- 
litical honor? 

n  1750 

I  have  come  up  with  this  response, 
and  it  seems  perhaps  the  only  logical 
response:  That  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  is  so  devoid  of  ideas, 
it  is  so  devoid  of  an  alternative  pro- 
gram to  that  which  is  being  proposed 
by  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans 
that  it  has  taken  to  the  streets  and 
has  taken  to  a  kind  of  firebombing  in 
the  late  hours  of  the  night  in  despera- 
tion. 

Their  own  Intellectual  bankruptcy 
has  led  them  to  this  desperate  attempt 
to  defraud  the  good  will  and  the  fears 
of  our  senior  citizens. 
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That  is  the  only  explanation  I  can 
come  up  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  yielding. 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  Congressman  Bliley  and  my 
other  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  abhor  the  use  of  the 
current  social  security  dilemma  for 
purely  partisan  political  purposes. 

The  social  security  program  is  in 
trouble.  A  recent  report  by  the  House 
Republican  Research  Committee 
stated  that,  even  under  optimistic  eco- 
nomic assumptions,  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  fund,  the  largest 
of  the  social  security  trust  funds,  will 
have  depleted  its  reserves  as  early  as 
the  fall  of  1982.  This  means  that 
unless  the  Congress  takes  some  imme- 
diate action  to  correct  the  situation  we 
will  be  unable  to  pay  timely  benefits 
to  over  32  million  people  in  less  than  a 
year. 

The  importance  of  the  social  securi- 
ty program  cannot  be  underestimated. 
In  talking  with  hundreds  of  senior  citi- 
zens throughout  my  district  in  San 
Diego,  I  have  come  to  realize  that 
social  security  payments  are  an  eco- 
nomic mainstay  for  many  over  65.  and, 
in  fact,  constitute  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  total  income  for  two  out  of 
three  persons  in  this  age  group.  These 
retired  workers  paid  into  the  social  se- 
curity fund  with  the  full  expectation 
that  they  would  be  covered  during 
their  retirement  years. 

Current  workers  have  similarly  paid 
into  the  fund  with  the  expectation 
that  they  wiU  receive  their  well-de- 
served benefits  when  they  become  eli- 
gible. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  put  the 
social  security  program  back  on  a  firm 
footing  and  to  preserve  the  benefits  on 
which  so  many  have  planned.  I  am 
personally  committed  to  seeing  that 
we  do  just  that. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  solve  this 
problem  is  by  working  together.  The 
Congress  cannot  afford  to  let  this  op- 
portunity to  save  the  social  security 
system  go  by  while  we  squabble  among 
ourselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
issues,  especially  social  security, 
should  be  above  partisan  politics.  In 
their  partisan  sniping,  the  Democrats 
will  only  be  hurting  the  social  security 
recipients. 

We  all  want  the  same  thing:  A  sol- 
vent social  security  system  which  pro- 
vides a  benefit  package  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  recipients.  We 
can  achieve  this  by  working  together. 

Let  us  unite  and  see  this  done.* 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  right  now,  more  than  35  mil- 
lion Americans  are  receiving  social  se- 
curity payments.  One  in  every  two 
Americans  are  contributing  to  that 
system  with  the  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  that  will  have  been 
earned  over  a  lifetime  of  work. 


Unfortunately,  those  expectations 
will  be  destroyed  unless  Congress  can 
effect  some  changes  in  the  system 
that  will  restore  its  solvency,  and  more 
importantly,  provide  the  benefits 
which  have  been  promised  to  all  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  earn  them. 

The  system  is  in  a  state  of  crisis. 
That  crisis  has  been  precipitated  by  a 
number  of  changes  that  have  occurred 
over  the  lifetime  of  the  system,  since 
1956.  basic  benefits  have  been  en- 
larged to  Include  disability  pensions, 
survivor  benefits,  and  student  benefits. 
In  addition,  the  benefit  level  was  In- 
dexed to  the  CPI  In  1972. 

No  one  would  argue  that  any  of 
these  changes  are  intrinsically  bad. 
But  It  Is  clear  that  these  changes,  cou- 
pled with  the  changing  demographics 
of  this  country  have  strained  the 
system  far  beyond  Its  original  design. 

In  1950,  the  system  has  12  years 
worth  of  benefits  In  present,  at  1950 
level  of  payments.  In  1980,  that  re- 
serve level  had  dropped  to  3  months, 
and  Is  still  dropping.  If  the  level  of  re- 
serves dips  below  1  month,  there  will 
be  no  social  security  checks  forthcom- 
ing to  the  millions  who  have  earned 
them  and  depend  on  them  for  survival. 

The  system  was  never  designed  to 
cope  with  an  economy  that  would 
suffer  prolonged  periods  of  both  infla- 
tion and  unemployment.  Since  over  90 
percent  of  the  income,  and  therefore 
outgo,  of  the  system  Is  geared  to  cur- 
rent payroll  taxes,  and,  since  the  bene- 
fits are  geared  to  the  CPI,  a  high  in- 
flationary and  high  unemployment 
economy  produce  a  near  fatal  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  deeply  concerned  as 
I  am  over  the  fate  of  the  social  securi- 
ty system,  I  am  more  concerned  over 
the  actions  of  the  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  who  have  tried  to 
use  the  crisis  for  political  gain. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee 
recently  sent  a  fundralslng  letter  out 
which  was  disguised  as  an  official  an- 
nouncement concerning  social  securi- 
ty, that  letter  attacked  the  administra- 
tion as  being  opposed  to  social  security 
and  aiming  at  Its  destruction. 

That  letter  represented  fear-monger- 
Ing  at  its  worst,  there  are  millions  of 
people  in  this  country  for  whom  a 
brown  envelope  bearing  the  words 
"Social  Security"  represents  not  only 
a  lifetime  work,  but  their  only  source 
of  income.  To  send  a  fundralslng  letter 
in  the  guise  of  an  official  notice  and  to 
scare  people  Into  contributing  to  a  po- 
litical party  is  a  tactic  more  in  line 
with  a  loan  shark  than  a  responsible 
political  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  social  security  system  was 
never  designed  to  cope  with  an  Infla- 
tionary economy  suffering  from  high 
unemployment.  It  is  your  party.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  has  controlled  a  Con- 
gress for  25  years  that  has  run  our 
economy  Into  the  ground.  We  have 
had  a  never  ending  string  of  deficits 


and  rising  taxes.  It  is  your  party  that 
has  helped  precipitate  the  crisis  In  the 
social  security  system.  And  your  re- 
sponse to  this  crisis  Is  to  point  an  ac- 
cusing finger  and  blame  anyone  but 
yourself. 

The  President  had  called  for  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  to  solve  this  problem.  I 
call  on  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  members 
of  your  party,  to  stop  playing  with 
lives  of  millions  of  people  who  depend 
on  social  security  and  join  us  In  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  Insure  that  the  promises 
made  to  the  American  people  will  be 
honored.* 


F-16  SALE  TO  PAKISTAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
package  of  security  assistance  for 
Pakistan  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion poses  for  me.  and  I  am  sure  other 
Members  of  the  Congress,  an  unfortu- 
nate dilemma. 

Chairman  Zablocki  and  I  were  per- 
haps the  first  to  endorse  the  idea  of 
taking  the  initiative  to  revitalize  our 
relations  with  Pakistan  and  restore  se- 
curity assistance  after  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  On  January  3, 
1980,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  I  proposed  an 
arms  aid  package,  expressing  our  view 
that  It  Is  "Important  to  world  stability 
as  a  whole  that  the  United  States  take 
steps  now  to  help  a  friendly  nation  Im- 
prove its  ability  to  withstand  the  new 
and  dramatically  magnified  threat  of 
Soviet  aggression  which  it  now  faces," 
and  that  such  a  package  would  "work 
In  the  Interest  of  our  nonprollferation 
policy  as  well"  by  reducing  Pakistan's 
perception  that  it  might  need  nuclear 
arms  to  defend  Itself.  I  remain  com- 
mitted to  those  views.  Indeed,  In 
recent  weeks  I  have  been  working  on  a 
revised  version  of  the  Symington  and 
Glenn  amendments  that  would  clear 
the  way  for  resuming  security  assist- 
ance to  Pakistan,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
support  such  a  measure. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  admin- 
istration has  made  the  sale  of  40  F-16 
aircraft  the  centerpiece  of  the  pro- 
posed security  assistance  package  for 
Pakistan.  This  Is  a  highly  sophisticat- 
ed and  expensive  weapon  system  that 
would.  In  my  view,  destabilize  the  po- 
litical-military situation  In  south  Asia, 
Inviting  new  threats  to  Pakistan's  se- 
curity that  would  more  than  offset  the 
system's  usefulness  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  Soviets.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  weap- 
ons system  that  is  not  particularly 
well  suited  to  the  limited  types  of 
Soviet  border  Incursions  Pakistan  Is 
most  likely  to  have  to  counter. 

I  would  be  less  concerned  about  pro- 
viding F-16's  to  Pakistan  If  I  could  not 
so  easily  visualize  it  becoming  the  new 
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penultimate  standard  of  U.S. 

for     dozens     of     nations 

world  that  may  be  even 

,o  afford  the  P-16.  and  have 

need  for  it,  than  Pakistan. 

just  what  I  visualize.  Provi- 

F-16  to  Pakistan,  largely  as 

of  our  commitment  to  them, 

Venezuela   and   other 

ai-ound  the  world  to  demand 

symbolism.  This  is  likely  to 

regardless  of  the  danger  to 

military    stability,    elevating 

races    to    signficant    new 

intensity  and  expense,  and 

United  States  again  in  the 

Position  of  catering  to  appe- 

excessive  military  hardware. 

ne  V  security  relationship  with 

must  be  based  on  mutuality 

and  it  concerns  me  that 

leaders    are    so    adamantly 

satisfy  what  they  perceive 

r  own  need  for  this  aircraft 

little    appreciation    for    the 

plications  of  such  a  sale  for 

policy. 

there  are  many  advan- 
he  United  States  of  a  close 
security  relationship  with 
based  upon  the  bilateral  se- 
agfeement  we  signed  with  that 
1959.  Not  the  least  of  those 
s  what   I   consider  to  be  a 
reduced  likelihood  of  Pakistan 
to  manufacture  and  test  a 
(ice.  I  would  hate  to  see  this 
founder  on  the  question 
's.  However,  I  believe  mem- 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
.e  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
y  that  particular  aspect  of 
proposal  and  take  a 
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in  mind,   and  with   the 
it  will  be  possible  to  go  for- 
a  mutually  acceptable  secu- 
package   for  Pakistan 
je  the  beginning  and  founda- 
•eliable  and  friendly  relation- 
that  country,  I  am  today  in- 
a  resolution  pursuant  to  sec- 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
disartiroving  the  sale  of  F-16  air- 
I  akistan.  I  expect  also  to  join 
\dth   other   members   of   the 
\ffairs  Committee  in  intro- 
bill  that  would  authorize  a 
installment  of  $100  million  in  eco- 
aisistance    to    Pakistan.    This 
prtposal  will  also  strengthen  in 
respects     the     long-standing 
the  United  States  of  suspend- 
foreii^n  assistance  to  any  country 
tak«s  steps  to  develop  a  nuclear 
)ut  will  permit  the  President 
suspensions  subject  to  con- 
veto.  Such  a  waiver  could  be 
lesume  security  assistance  to 


HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
BEGIN  CONSIDERING  FUNDING 
REQUESTS  FOR  1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  3 
months  from  now,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  is  expected  to 
begin  considering  the  standing  and 
select  committee  funding  requests  for 
1982. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  97th  Con- 
gress, funding  resolutions  generated 
spirited  debate  as  Members  of  the 
House  attempted  to  impose  long  over- 
due economies  on  our  committee 
system.  As  we  all  realize,  the  growth  in 
committee  costs  and  staffing,  during 
the  last  decade,  has  been  awesome. 
Standing  and  select  committee  budg- 
ets spiralled  from  $7.5  million  in  1970 
to  $32.1  million  in  1981.  The  size  of 
House  committee  staffs  jumped  from 
about  700  in  1970  to  around  1,900  last 
year. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  1981  rep- 
resented a  significant  turning  point. 
Committee  budgets,  in  contrast  to  the 
perfunctory  treatment  of  the  past, 
were  subjected  to  careful  review.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts  sliced 
nearly  $4  million  from  committee  re- 
quests which  totaled  more  that  $37.8 
million.  Much  of  the  credit  for  these 
savings  can  be  attributed  to  the  efforts 
of  the  new  chairman  of  the  Accounts 
Subcommittee.  Representative  Frank 
Annunzio,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Representative  Bob  Badham. 
who  sought  to  hold  the  line  on  com- 
mittee costs. 

Despite  the  subcommittee's  action— 
and  the  additional  reductions  adopted 
during  floor  action  last  March,  the  Re- 
publican minority  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  remains  con- 
vinced that  deeper  cuts  were  necessary 
and  appropriate. 

Yet  even  though  the  House  has  dis- 
played, to  some  degree,  a  recognition 
of  the  need  for  restraint  in  committee 
spending,  it  is  apparent  that  the  com- 
mittee funding  process— as  presently 
structured— is  incapable  of  achieving 
the  goal  of  fiscal  economy.  The  fund- 
ing resolutions,  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration— 
and,  subsequently,  the  full  House— re- 
flect less  than  half  of  total  committee 
operating  costs.  By  rule  or  regulation, 
the  salaries  of  statutory  staff,  commit- 
tee printing,  a  substantial  share  of 
supplies  and  telephone  expense  are 
not  contained  in  the  funding  resolu- 
tions. In  fact,  two  committees  of  the 
House— Appropriations  and  Budget- 
are  completely  exempt  from  the  rigors 
of  the  funding  process.  We  can  never 
expect  to  bring  committee  budgets  in 
line  if  the  very  process  obscures  these 
costs  from  our  review. 


In  large  measure,  the  growth  in  com- 
mittee budgets  reflects  the  unchecked 
expansion  of  committee  staff.  Yet  our 
staffing  practices  are  so  outmoded,  or 
counterproductive,  that  savings  are 
difficult  to  achieve.  We  retain  obsolete 
distinctions  as  to  statutory  and  investi- 
gative staff.  The  rules  of  the  House, 
by  way  of  clause  5(d),  gives  sustenance 
to  independent  subcommittee  staffs.  A 
new  concept— associate  committee 
staff— has  recently  been  grafted  on 
the  committee  structure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  will  be 
unable  to  gain  sufficient  control  over 
committee  costs  until  the  funding 
process  itself  becomes  more  accounta- 
ble and  staff  hiring  procedures  are  re- 
vised. To  that  end,  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
troduce today,  along  with  several  of 
my  colleagues  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  three  resolu- 
tions which  are  described  below. 

ASSOCIATE  COMMITTEE  STAFF 

This  first  resolution  would  reduce 
the  number  of  permanent  employees 
to  which  a  Member  is  entitled  pursu- 
ant to  his  clerk-hire  allowance  by  one 
for  each  associate  committee  staff 
person  employed  by  that  Member.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  amount  of  money  allo- 
cated a  Member  under  his  clerk-hire 
allowance  would  correspondingly  be 
reduced  by  the  prorated  equivalent  of 
the  annual  salary  of  the  staff  person. 

Associate  committee  staff,  although 
a  common  fixture  in  the  other  body,  is 
a  relatively  new  phenomenon  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  con- 
cept allows  a  Member,  merely  as  a  con- 
sequence of  his  membership  on  a  com- 
mittee, to  hire  one  staff  person  to 
assist  in  committee-related  work.  At 
this  time,  only  three  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House— Rules,  Appropria- 
tions, and  Budget— utilize  associate 
committee  staff,  although  at  least  one 
other— Ways  and  Means— attempted, 
unsuccessfully,  to  institute  this  prac- 
tice a  couple  years  back. 

PYom  an  institutional  perspective, 
the  use  of  associate  committee  staff 
serves  to  fragment  committee  organi- 
zation. Such  staff,  as  a  result  of  their 
selection  and  assignment,  are  basically 
tied  to  one  Member,  their  links  to  the 
committee  often  tenuous.  Associate 
committee  staff  usually  function  as  a 
parallel  hierarchy  poorly  integrated 
with  committee  employees  hired  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  procedures. 
Further,  such  associate  committee 
staff  arrangements,  by  awarding  Mem- 
bers an  additional  personal  legislative 
aide,  circumvent  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  clerk-hire  allowance.  The 
resolution  seeks  to  counter  that  un- 
warranted advantage. 

5  id  I   SUBCOMMITTEE  STAFF 

At  the  beginning  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress, one  of  the  amendments  incorpo- 
rated into  the  rules  of  the  House  pro- 
vided that  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority    member    of    each    standing 
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subcommittee  on  a  standing  commit- 
tee—up to  six  standing  subcommittees 
per  committee— could  appoint  a  staff 
person  to  assist  with  committee  work. 
Such  employees  have  commonly  been 
referred  to  as  "5(d)  staff"  after  the 
specific  clause  in  the  rules  which  au- 
thorizes their  hire. 

Earlier  this  year,  when  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accounts  conducted  hear- 
ings on  the  funding  resolutions,  sever- 
al committees  criticized  the  "5(d)" 
concept  for  balkanizing  committee 
staff.  The  impact  of  "5(d)"  has  been  to 
spawn  independent  subcommittee 
staffs,  which  promote  subcommittee 
autonomy  at  the  expense  of  full  com- 
mittee authority.  Additionally,  clause 
5(d)  seems  to  offer  an  incentive  for 
Members  to  create  and  maintain  oth- 
erwise nonessential  subcommittee 
units  as  a  means  of  securing  additional 
staff. 

This  resolution,  by  reducing  the 
number  of  subcommittees  per  commit- 
tee entitled  to  "5(d)"  staff  from  six  to 
four,  seeks  to  achieve  some  control  on 
both  the  growth  of  subcommittees  and 
of  staff. 

"STATXTTORY"  and  "investigative"  STAFF/ 
ONE-THIRD  MINORITY  STAFFING 

The  third  resolution  eliminates  the 
distinction  between  statutory  and  in- 
vestigative committee  staff  now  em- 
bodied in  the  Rules  of  the  House. 
Moreover,  it  establishes  the  right  of 
the  minority  party,  on  request,  to  re- 
ceive one-third  of  the  committee  funds 
allocated  for  the  hiring  of  staff. 

Statutory  positions  were  first  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946;  the  intent  was  to  pro- 
vide committees  with  a  permanent 
base  of  staff  expertise.  Presently,  each 
standing  committee  of  the  House  with 
the  exception  of  Appropriations  and 
Budget,  is  authorized  thirty  statutory 
slots. 

However,  it  was  recognized  that,  in 
undertaking  special  studies  and  short- 
term  projects,  additional  staff  would 
be  necessary.  In  order  to  augment 
statutory  staff,  moneys  are  provided 
in  the  annual  committee  funding  reso- 
lutions for  the  hiring  of  so-called  in- 
vestigative staff.  Although  such  "in- 
vestigative" staff  were  once  perceived 
as  a  temporary  complement,  in  recent 
years  they  have  generally  been  viewed 
as  permanent  adjuncts  to  the  commit- 
tee network. 

Even  though  the  salaries  of  investi- 
gative staff  are  contained  in  the 
annual  funding  resolutions,  the  sala- 
ries for  statutory  staff  are  not.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  House  considers  the 
budgets  of  the  various  committees,  a 
significant  proportion  of  staff  costs 
are  totally  ignored.  In  1980  alone,  stat- 
utory staff  expenditures  (excluding 
the  Appropriations  and  Budget  Com- 
mittees) amounted  to  $20  million;  this 
enormous  cost  was  never  taken  into 
account  as  Members  debated  priorities 
for  committee  spending. 


To  correct  this  anomaly,  the  resolu- 
tion discards  the  outmoded  classifica- 
tion of  statutory  and  investigative  and 
requires  that  all  staff  salaries  be  incor- 
porated in  the  funding  resolutions. 

No  committee  reform  has  had  as 
frustrating  a  history  as  the  minority 
quest  for  an  equitable  allotment  of 
committee  staff.  In  1970  and  1974,  the 
House  approved  amendments  ear- 
marking for  the  minority  a  one-third 
share  of  the  moneys  in  committee 
funding  resolutions  allocated  for  staff 
hire.  But,  in  each  case,  the  Democratic 
Caucus  subsequently  nullified  the  one- 
third  provision.  Although  the  minority 
receives  a  one-third  protection  as  to 
statutory  staff,  the  bulk  of  committee 
employees  are  hired  pursuant  to  the 
funding  resolutions  where  no  such 
guideline  applies:  as  a  result  in  1980, 
only  20  percent  of  the  committee  staff 
were  Republican-assigned. 

The  resolution  permits  the  minority, 
on  request,  to  receive  one-third  of  the 
funds  allocated  for  staff.  The  propos- 
al, however,  stipulates  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct would  not  be  subject  to  this  pro- 
vision; likewise,  committees  which 
desire  to  maintain  nonpartisan  or  uni- 
tary staffs  could  so  continue. 

The  question  of  minority  staffing  is 
not  a  partisan  issue,  rather  it  is  one  of 
equity.  It  would  be  a  beneficial  com- 
plement not  only  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  minority  party,  but  more  impor- 
tantly to  the  institution  as  a  whole. 
This  reform  is  worthy  of  the  House's 
immediate  attention. 

EXEMPTIONS  FOR  THE  BUDGET  AND 
APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  comment  on  a  re- 
lated resolution,  being  introduced  by 
Representative  James  K.  Covne.  That 
initiative  would  eliminate  the  present 
exemption  accorded  both  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  from  the  com- 
mittee funding  process.  Currently,  nei- 
ther committee  is  required,  as  are  all 
other  standing  and  select  committees, 
to  introduce  a  funding  resolution  for 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and,  thereafter, 
the  full  House. 

In  1980  Appropriation  Committee 
expenditures,  including  statutory 
staff,  exceeded  $6.7  million;  budget's 
total  was  over  $2.9  million.  It  seems 
somewhat  illogical  that  these  two 
panels  are  not  held  accountable,  in 
like  fashion,  as  are  all  other  commit- 
tees of  the  House  for  their  operating 
expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  funding 
process  is  one  that  cries  out  for  great- 
er accountability,  equity  and  fiscal 
control.  These  resolutions,  I  suggest, 
represent  beneficial  reforms  which 
will  strengthen  the  process  and  insure 
increased  accountability  in  our  com- 
mittee operations.* 


EXEMPTING  THE  VETERANS 
MEDICAL  PROGRAM  FROM 
CONTRACTING  OUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mottl)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  exempt 
the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  from  the  policies  and  direc- 
tives of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  on  contracting  out  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  type  functions. 
As  many  Members  know,  OMB  Circu- 
lar A-76  directs  that  cost  benefits 
studies  be  done  on  some  27  areas  in- 
volved in  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices to  veterans  that  OMB  has  deter- 
mined are  commercial-industrial  type 
activities.  These  studies  would  have  to 
be  done  at  a  cost  of  $30  million. 

The  first  three  of  these  studies  have 
already  begun.  They  are  in  the  areas 
of  food  services,  custodial  services,  and 
maintenance  services.  The  three  stud- 
ies alone  would  cost  in  excess  of  $10 
million  and  could  adversely  affect  over 
22,000  employees  who  currently  per- 
form these  functions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  20.  1981. 
the  full  committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs conducted  the  second  in  a  series 
of  oversight  hearings  on  this  subject. 
Witnesses  included  representatives  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's Central  Office,  key  staff  of  some 
VA  hospitals,  two  representatives  of 
the  special  medical  advisory  group  to 
the  VA  Administrator  and  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director,  two  well-qualified  hospi- 
tal administrators  from  the  private 
sector  with  experience  covering  sever- 
al years  of  contracting  for  services, 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  OMB,  all  of  the  witnesses  op- 
posed this  concept  as  it  would  be  ap- 
plied to  veterans  hospitals.  Their 
greatest  concern  was  that  the  applica- 
tion of  this  directive  would  adversely 
impact  on  the  quality  of  care  delivered 
to  eligible  veterans. 

Dr.  Howard  Green,  the  chief  of  staff 
of  the  VA  Medical  Center  in  White 
River  Junction,  Vt.,  and  Ms.  Yvorme 
Moody,  chief  of  the  nursing  service  of 
the  VA  Medical  Center  in  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.,  both  cited  one  of  the  great- 
est concerns  I  have  about  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  circular.  They  stated 
that  should  the  contractor  fail  to  de- 
liver services  comparable  to  those 
being  performed  by  the  VA,  the  VA 
nursing  staff  would  be  forced  to  take 
up  the  slack.  Of  course,  this  would 
make  it  even  more  difficult  for  the  VA 
to  attract  and  retain  sufficient  nursing 
staff.  I  am  sure  Members  are  familiar 
with  the  tremendous  shortage  of 
nurses  throughout  the  country  and 
the  fierce  competition  that  is  now  in 
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committee  has  received  infor- 

some  employers  object  to 

mbloyees   being  a  member  of 

Nati^al  Guard  or  a  Reserve  Unit. 

1st  session  of   the  97th 

this  matter  was  reviewed  at 

length  by  the  Subcommittee  on 

,  Training  and  Employment 

chaired    by    Bob    Edgar   of 
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hold  temporary  positions.  The  cover- 
age now  extends  to  not  employees  in 
the  private  sector  and  the  Federal 
Government,  but  also  to  employees 
who  work  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

So  that  the  Members  will  have  the 
benefit  of  the  most  recent  decision  up- 
holding the  rights  of  employees  to 
take  military  training  as  National 
Guardsmen  or  reservists  without  being 
fired,  I  request  that  a  copy  of  the 
press  release  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  on  this  matter,  dated 
October  22,  1981,  follow  my  remarks: 

Missouri  Guardsman  Wins  Back  Pay  in 
Reemployment  Rights  Case 

A  Missouri  Army  National  Guardsman 
has  been  awarded  more  than  $4,000  in  lost 
wages  by  a  federal  district  court  which  ruled 
he  was  discharged  by  his  employer  for  re- 
questing two  weeks  of  military  leave  to 
attend  mandatory  training. 

David  P.  Ledbetter  of  St.  Louis  worked  for 
the  Slay  Transportation  Company,  Inc.  also 
of  St.  Louis.  On  June  16.  1978,  Ledbetter  in- 
formed the  company  that  he  had  received 
orders  to  report  for  two  weeks  of  summer 
duty  with  the  Missouri  National  Guard.  The 
company  fired  Ledbetter  the  same  day. 

Ledljetter  contacted  the  Lalwr  Depart- 
ments Office  of  Veterans'  Reemployment 
Rights  (OVRR)  in  St.  Louis,  claiming  he 
was  terminated  because  of  his  military  obli- 
gation, a  violation  of  his  rights  under  the 
federal  veterans'  reemployment  rights  law. 
Attempts  to  negotiate  a  settlement  with 
Slay  Inc.  failed  and  OVRR  referred  the  case 
to  the  Justice  Department  which  decided  to 
file  suit. 

In  court.  Slay  Inc.  argued  that  Ledbetter 
was  a  probationary  employee  and  that  he 
was  fired  so  his  job  could  be  given  to  an- 
other employee,  not  because  of  Ledbetter's 
military  obligation. 

The  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Missouri  ruled  that  Led- 
better was  terminated  because  of  his  reserve 
status  and  because  of  the  "perceived  incon- 
venience engendered  by  plaintiff's  military 
commitment." 

The  veterans'  reemployment  rights  law 
states  that  a  person  holding  a  job  "shall  not 
be  denied  retention  in  employment  because 
of  any  obligation  as  a  member  of  a  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces." 

Ledbetter  had  requested  reemployent,  se- 
niority, and  lost  wages  from  his  employer, 
but  because  of  his  poor  health  and  recorded 
difficulty  in  attending  and  holding  other 
jobs  since  his  dismissal  from  Slay  Inc..  the 
court  limited  damages  to  $4,360.  These  were 
losses  Ledbetter  could  reasonably  claim  as  a 
result  of  his  wrongful  discharge,  the  court 
ruled. 

The  decision  was  handed  down  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1981.« 


JAPAN  SHOULD  SHARE  DEFENSE 
COSTS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  that  would  fi- 
nally allow  Japan  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  its  own  security  and.  in  the 
process,  improve  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade  and  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Japan  has  experienced 
unparalleled  prosperity  under  the  se- 
curity umbrella  provided  by  the  . 
United  States  over  the  years,  growing 
from  a  devastated  country  to  an  eco- 
nomic superpower  fully  capable  of  fi- 
nancing its  own  defense.  Yet  Japan's 
annual  defense  budget  represents  less 
than  1  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product,  a  commitment  considerably 
less  than  that  of  any  major  nation. 
The  United  States,  by  contrast,  annu- 
ally spends  on  defense  an  amount 
equal  to  more  than  7  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product.  I  hasten  to 
point  out.  however,  that  Japan  should 
not  be  faulted  for  this  disparity,  since 
that  country  is  limited  in  how  much  it 
can  spend  on  defense  by  political,  con- 
stitutional, and  psychological  con- 
straints, reinforced  by  U.S.  policies.  I 
would  also  argue  against  efforts  to  at- 
tempt to  compel  Japan  to  substantial- 
ly increase  its  own  defense  program— a 
move  other  nations  in  the  region 
might  naturally  view  with  alarm.  This 
seems  to  present  us  with  a  dilemma, 
but  I  think  there  is  a  solution. 

I  would  propose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  President  seek  an  arrangement 
with  the  Government  of  Japan,  where- 
by that  nation  would  pay  an  annual 
security  tax  to  the  United  States  equal 
to  2  percent  of  its  aruiual  gross  nation- 
al product— 2  percent  of  Japan's  GNP 
would  amount  to  about  $20  billion— to 
partially  compensate  the  United 
States  for  expenditures  related  to  the 
security  of  Japan  and  that  of  the  free 
world.  The  United  States,  of  course, 
does  not  expend  $20  billion  on  the 
direct  defense  of  Japan  each  year.  I 
would  argue,  however,  that  Japan's  se- 
curity is  not  only  dependent  on  the 
ArmeJ  Forces  assigned  to  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Japan  but  is  ultimately 
contingent  upon  the  security  of  the 
free  world,  to  which  the  United  States 
commits  a  substantial  portion  of  its 
comparatively  enormous  defense 
budget.  Essentially,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  time  that  Japan  joined  the 
rest  of  the  major  nations  of  the  non- 
Communist  world  in  our  mutual  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Japan  currently  enjoys 
a  $15  billion  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States  and  many  American  in- 
dustries are  being  financially  squeezed 
by  Japanese  imports.  Despite  Japan's 
superior  trade  position,  however,  the 
American  taxpayer  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  foot  the  bill  for  Japan's  secu- 
rity. In  my  opinion,  this  is  an  un- 
healthy situation  that  threatens  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  our  two  na- 
tions. I  think  most  of  my  colleagues 
would  agree  without  hesitation  that 
our  continued  cooperation  and  friend- 
ship with  Japan  are  mutually  benefi- 
cial and,  in  fact,  critical  to  our  own  de- 
fense needs.  Therefore,  it  is  vital  that 
we  work  to  avoid  further  erosion  in 
our  relations.  I  would  think  our  rela- 
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tions  with  Japan  would  receive  a  much 
needed  shot  in  the  arm  if  Japan  were 
to  substantially  and  dramatically  in- 
crease its  financial  contribution  to  our 
mutual  security.  No  longer  would 
Japan  be  considered  a  defense  free- 
loader. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Ronald  A.  Morse,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  idea.  Mr.  Morse  is  cur- 
rently the  secretary  of  the  east  Asia 
program  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
International  Center  for  Scholars.  It  is 
his  considered  opinion  that  the  Japa- 
nese might  welcome  such  a  proposal, 
since  Japan  would  have  much  to  gain 
from  the  improved  relations  with  the 
United  States  that  would  naturally 
result  from  reducing  the  fiscal  burden 
on  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  The  Japanese 
Government  might  also  favor  such  a 
proposal  because  it  would  allow  it  to 
avoid  the  politically  sensitive  issue  of 
directly  increasing  its  own  defense 
forces  to  meet  modem  security  needs 
and  commitments. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States- Japanese  Treaty  of  Mutual  Co- 
operation and  Security  was  negotiated 
some  20  years  ago  and,  while  the  mili- 
tary assumptions  supporting  the 
treaty  remain  valid,  the  economic  ones 
do  not.  My  proposal,  in  essence,  would 
modernize  the  treaty  without  having 
to  renegotiate  it.  which  I  understand 
is  not  favored  by  either  country.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  the  problem  and  my 
proposed  solution  and  to  get  back  to 
me  if  they  have  any  questions  or  com- 
ments or  if  they  would  like  to  cospon- 
sor  my  resolution.* 


IS  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 
ACCOUNTABLE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  recently 
issued  a  report  entitled  "A  Case  Study 
of  Why  Some  Postal  Rate  Commission 
Decisions  Took  As  Long  As  They  Did." 
One  might  deduce  from  the  title  of 
the  report,  which  is  based  on  an  exam- 
ination of  two  cases— each  of  which 
took  some  15  months  to  decide— that  it 
is  an  indictment  of  the  PRC.  This  is 
not  the  case. 

In  the  first  case  GAO  reviewed,  the 
Postal  Service  proposed  restructuring 
parcel  post  rates.  The  case  drew 
enough  interest  and  was  so  complex 
that  16  parties  participated  in  21  days 
of  hearings,  creating  4,800  pages  of 
hearing  record.  The  other  case  exam- 
ined by  GAO  involved  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's proposal  to  enter  the  electronic 
message  service  arena.  The  hearing 
record,  in  the  so-called  E-COM  case, 
was  7,400  pages.  It  resulted  from  29 
days  of  public  hearings  with  33  parties 


participating.  Interest,  which  equates 
with  potential  impact,  and  complexity 
were,  however,  not  the  only  factors 
contributing  to  the  length  of  time 
needed  by  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion to  make  a  determination.  The 
GAO  found  that  the  situation  was 
compounded  by  the  Postal  Service 
which:  Submitted  cases  that  were  defi- 
cient; objected  to  general  discovery  ef- 
forts and  at  those  aimed  at  overcom- 
ing initial  deficiences;  changed  its  tes- 
timony and  witnesses  from  one  ap- 
pearance to  another,  revised  testimony 
after  it  was  formally  submitted;  and 
disagreed  with  other  parties  over  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  cases. 

The  GAO  report  concludes  that: 
The  congressional  expectation  that 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  and  the 
Service's  Board  of  Governors  would 
work  as  partners  in  establishing  postal 
rates,  fees,  and  classifications  has  not 
been  realized.  It  may  be  time  for  the 
Congress  to  again  consider  revising 
the  system  if  it  desires  a  more  timely 
and  harmonious  ratemaking  process. 

While  I  am  not  so  sure  the  Congress 
really  expected  a  harmonious  relation- 
ship between  the  Commission  and  the 
Postal  Service,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  expected  the  system  to  provide 
checks  and  balances.  Unfortunately, 
the  system  has  evolved  to  a  point 
where  we  have  no  checks  and  the  scale 
is  out  of  balance  in  favor  of  the  Postal 
Service. 

To  give  you  an  example  of  just  how 
out  of  balance  the  system  has  become, 
let  me  tell  you  what  I  found  when  my 
Subconunittee  on  Government  Infor- 
mation and  Individual  Rights  held  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's E-COM  plan.  E-COM.  as  you  will 
recall,  was  one  of  the  cases  GAO  stud- 
ied because  the  PRC's  decision  was  15 
months  in  the  making.  The  Conunis- 
sion  approved  a  rate  of  26  cents  per 
page  based  on  a  capital  investment  by 
the  Postal  Service  of  some  $7  million. 
The  Postal  Service  plans  to  offer  E- 
COM  at  the  approved  rate  beginning 
next  January.  However,  the  Postal 
Service  has  more  than  quadrupled  the 
capital  investment  figure  upon  which 
that  rate  was  based.  In  doing  so,  the 
Postal  Service  Board  of  Governors  is 
ignoring  not  only  the  Commission  but 
is  thumbing  its  nose  at  the  highly 
competitive  private  sector  telecom- 
munications industry.  This  is  the  same 
Board  that,  on  the  recommendation  of 
postal  management,  voted  to  override 
the  Commission  and  raise  the  first- 
class  stamp  to  20  cents. 

Paul  J.  Krebs,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Commission  on  Postal  Service  es- 
tablished in  1976  to  study  the  situa- 
tion, hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he 
said:  "The  Postmaster  General  is  ac- 
countable to  the  Board  of  Governors 
(of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service).  But  who  is 
the  Board  accountable  to?  The  answer 
is:  No  one."» 


A  FRIENDLY  REMINDER  TO  OUR 
FRIENDS  IN  THE  NONALINED 
MOVEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Ireland)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Gilman  and  I  are  privileged,  as  you 
know,  to  serve  as  the  two  congression- 
al representatives  to  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. 

In  that  capacity,  we  frequently  come 
into  contact  with  the  foreign  ministers 
and  the  heads  of  delegation  of  the  var- 
ious members  of  the  nonalined  move- 
ment, particularly  those  with  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

Many  of  those  nations  also  enjoy  sig- 
nificant degrees  of  economic  and  secu- 
rity assistance  from  the  United  States, 
just  as  we  enjoy  cordial  trade  and 
other  relations  with  them. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
lations between  our  country  and  many 
of  the  nonalined  nations  are  not  as  re- 
ciprocal as  they  should  be;  specifically, 
many  of  them  apparently  feel  that 
while  they  are  happy  to  receive  our 
economic  and  military  assistance,  they 
have  no  concomitant  responsibility  to 
at  the  very  least  avoid  making  un- 
founded and  pointless  rhetorical  at- 
tacks against  us  at  the  United  Nations, 
and  in  other  arenas. 

We  cannot  legitimately  expect  that 
members  of  the  nonalined  movement, 
regardless  of  their  aid  relationships 
with  us,  wall  actively  promote  our  in- 
terests. They  would  not  be  nonalined, 
of  course,  if  they  did  that.  But  surely 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  oppo- 
site—that they  will  not  actively  join  in 
unwarranted  and  baseless  attacks 
upon  the  United  States  and  our  poli- 
cies. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  noted  with  in- 
terest and  approbation  the  efforts  of 
our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Mrs.  Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  when 
she  wrote  on  October  6  to  the  Ambas- 
sadors and  heads  of  delegation  of  the 
nonalined  nations  regarding  their 
annual  communique  as  issued  on  Sep- 
tember 25  and  Septemlser  28  of  this 
year. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  pointed  out 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  com- 
munique contained  the  most  vitupera- 
tive, slanderous  statements  concerning 
the  United  States  and  our  policies  that 
could  be  imagined.  She  further  point- 
ed out  that  such  language  was  hardly 
supportable  in  view  of  the  commit- 
ment to  nonalinement  professed  by 
the  nations  signing  the  communique, 
and  she  noted  that  no  words  of  criti- 
cism for  the  Soviet  Union  were  con- 
tained in  the  document. 

Finally,  and  going  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  asked 
each  of  the  Ambassadors  and  heads  of 
delegation   to   respond   to   her   as   to 
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whether    in   fact    their   nations   sub- 
scribed to  the  language  of  the  conunu- 
nique.  She  invited  these  nations  to  dis- 
sociate thei  nselves  from  the  document. 
Some  40  of  the  97  or  so  nonalined 
nations  received  Ambassador  Kirkpat- 
ricks  lettei .  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is  our 
understanding    that    while    it    caused 
some    angiish    in    the    professional 
ranks  of  the  State  Department,  the 
fact  is  tha<  her  letter  is  being  well  re- 
ceived, and  that  a  number  of  nations 
have  alrea<  ly  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunit^f   to   dissociate   themselves 
from  the  S  eptember  25  and  28  commu- 
nique. 
Last   we^k.   the  Senate,   with   corn- 
alacrity     and     foresight, 
amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
a  former  U.N.  Ambassador, 
convertuiKi  the  thrust  of  Ambassador 
KirkpatricH's    letter    into    law.    The 
Moynihan  amendment  was  adopted  in 
the  form  bf  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
resolution  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  tt  e  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
to  the  effect  that  no  nations  which 
had    faile<l    to    dissociate    themselves 
l^ptember  25  and  28  commu- 
the    nonalined    movement 
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should  re<eive  economic  and  military 
assistance  [from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  G1141AN  and  I  are  today  joining 
in  presenting  the  amendment  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  a 
separate  till,  so  as  to  insure  that  the 
House  wil  get  a  chance  to  express  its 
sentiment;  in  the  event  that  the  for- 
eign aid  b  ill  does  not  reach  the  floor. 
Should  I  he  foreign  aid  bill  reach  the 
floor,  how  ever,  we  will  offer  the  opera- 
tive language  in  our  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  parallel  the  Senate  action. 

At  this!  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker.  [  am  presenting  a  copy  of 
Ambassad  ar  Kirkpatrick's  letter  and  a 
list  of  rec  pients,  followed  by  an  excel- 
lent edit<rial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  cf  October  19  which  places 
the  event!  we  have  been  discussing  in 
their  pror  er  perspective. 

The  Uepresentatives  or  the 
Unitid  States  or  America  to 
THE  tJjiTED  Nations. 

October  6.  1981. 

:eluuicy:  Since  coming  to  New 

.  United  States  Permanent  Rep- 

to  the  United  Nations  some  ten 

,  I  have  come  to  appreciate  more 

positive  role  of  the  United  Na- 

greatly  value  relations  between 

SUtes  Mission  and  that  of  many 

.  here  at  Turtle  Bay. 

sincerely  value  the  good  rela- 

our  Missions  and  the  strong 

between  our  nations,  I  wish  to 

you    now    my    thoughts   on   a 

importance. 
..-, ,  I  was  startled  to  find  your 
associated  with  the  Communi- 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Delegation  of  the  Non-Aligned 
which  was  issued  on  September 
New  York. 

Your  Excellency,  that  your 

but  one  of  some  one  hundred 
the    Non-Aligned   Movement, 
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and  that  the  Movement  itaelf  Is  a  body  of 
divergent  nations.  Nonetheless,  I  am  star- 
tled that  you  or  your  government  would  or 
could  associate  yourselves  with  a  document 
composed  of  such  base  lies  and  malicious  at- 
tacks upon  the  good  name  of  the  United 
States. 

I  can  assure  you.  Your  Excellency,  that  I 
would  never  allow  the  United  States  to  be 
associated  with  any  document  from  any 
group— no  matter  how  large  or  diverse— that 
contained  such  vicious  and  erroneous  lan- 
guage against  your  country. 

The  communique  has  no  more  claims  to 
being  truly  non-aligned  than  does  the  Per- 
manent Mission  of  Cuba  which  issued  it.  In 
a  year  which  sees  a  continuing  military  oc- 
cupation of  Afghanistan,  Kampuchea  and 
Chad— all  with  the  support  of  the  USSR, 
the  non-aligned  communique  contains  no 
mention  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  It  nega- 
tively mentions  my  country— which  Invades 
and  occupies  no  one,  and  undermines  no 
one's  Independence— nine  times  by  name 
and  dozens  of  times  by  implication,  making 
the  most  absurd  and  erroneous  charges  such 

*s:  .     „ 

That  the  U.S.  perpetuated  "aggression 
against  Ubya  last  August,  an  'aggression" 
which  "constitutes  a  threat  as  well  as  fla- 
grant violence  against  the  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  Integrity  on  non- 
aligned  countries"  and  "a  threat  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  security"  (page  13);  and 

That  the  U.S.  participates  In  "attempts  at 
desUbllizing  the  Government  of  Granada, 
the  exertion  of  economic  and  other  pres- 
sures, destabilizing  maneuvers  against  Nica- 
ragua "  (page  17). 

These,  Your  Excellency,  are  only  two  of 
the  fabrications  and  vile  attacks  against  the 
United  SUtes,  which  fill  this  21-ptige  docu- 
ment. 

I  need  not  elaborate  all  the  falsehoods, 
nor  need  I  explain  to  you  the  truth  on  these 
and  other  issues.  For  I  believe.  Your  Excel- 
lency, that  you  know  the  truth  about  these 
matters  and  that,  by  and  large,  our  coun- 
tries share  values  and  principles  of  basic 
human  decency,  national  independence, 
self-determination,  and  non-aggression. 

In  fact.  Your  Excellency,  I  think  that  you 
no  more  believe  these  vicious  lies  than  do  I 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  are  an  accurate  re- 
flection of  your  government's  outlook.  And 
yet.  what  are  we  to  think  when  your  govern- 
ment joins  in  such  charges,  for  that  is  what 
you  have  done  in  failing  to  disassociate 
yourself  from  them. 

I  think  you  will  understand  how  disturbed 
I  feel  about  this  communique  and  your  gov- 
ernment's association  with  it,  if  only  you 
imagine  how  you  would  react  to  having 
friendly  nations  level  such  charges  against 
your  government. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  a  large 
and  powerful  nation  does  not  make  us  less 
concerned  about  our  good  name  or  the  reli- 
ability of  our  friends. 

Convinced  that  this  conumunique  does  not 
represent  your  views,  I  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate hearing  from  you  about  it. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

JEANE  J.  KlRKPATRICK. 

The  attached  letter  was  sent  to  the  follow- 
ing members: 
Meguid— Arab  Republic  of  Egypt. 
Zentar— Kingdom  of  Morocco. 
Maitama-sule— Nigeria. 
NAIK-Pakistan. 
Calle  y  Calle— Peru. 
Allagany— Saudi  Arabia. 


Mashingaldze— Zimbabwe. 

Mavrommatis— Cyprus. 

Dirir— Djibouti. 

Legawaila— Botswana. 

Sanz— Bolivia. 

Albomoz— Ecuador. 

Adan— Somalia. 

Sallah— Gambia. 

Obeho— Ghana. 

Kamll— Indonesia. 

Essy— Ivory  Coast. 

Kaiser— Bangladesh. 

Pradhan- Bhutan. 

Nuselbeh— Jordan. 

Richardson— Jamaica. 

Maina— Kenya. 

Tueni— Lebanon. 

Ntlhoki-Lesotho. 

Bel  tramlno- Argentina. 

Fonseka— Sri  Lanka. 

Koh— Singapore. 

Al  Qusimi— united  Arab  Emirates. 

Adjoyi— Togo. 

Koroma— Sierra  Leone. 

Sarri— Senegal. 

Oumarou— Niger. 

Bhatt— Nepal. 

Zaki— Maldives. 

Salong— Malaysia. 

Jones— Liberia. 

Alainl— Yemen  Arab  Republic. 

Kamanda— Zaire. 

Lusaka— Zambia. 

Da  vin— Gabon. 

Klbanda— Central  African  Republic. 

Oyono— Cameroon. 

Bivakvia— Burundi. 

Krlshnan— India. 

Traore- Mala. 

Renzaho— Rwanda. 

Auguste— Saint  Lucia. 

Mallnga— Swaziland. 

Abdalla— Sudan. 

Slim— Tunisia. 

Kafando— Upper  VolU. 

Otunnu— Uganda. 

Al-Saf  far —Bahrain. 

Hamody— Mauritania. 

Gauci— Malta. 

Rupia— Tanzania. 

Jamal— Qatar. 

Aboul-Nasr— Oman. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  19, 

1981] 

Explain  Yourself 

Something  that  shouldn't  pass  without 
comment  happened  at  the  United  Nations 
the  other  day.  Delegates  from  the  nona- 
ligned  nations  met  and  issued  a  consensus 
statement  that  excoriated  the  United  States 
for  all  kinds  of  sins  while  remaining  silent 
on  the  subject  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This,  of 
course,  was  nothing  new.  But  this  time  Am- 
bassador Jeane  Kirkpatrick  wrote  individual 
letters  to  many  of  the  envoys  Involved, 
asking  them  explicitly  whether  they  really 
believed  the  lies  they  had  attached  their 
countries'  names  to.  It  is  a  healthy  prece- 
dent. 

The  document  in  question  was  the  com- 
munique of  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  and 
heads  of  delegation  of  the  nonaligned  coun- 
tries, put  out  after  a  meeting  of  these  nota- 
bles in  New  York  on  Sept.  28.  Chairing  the 
meeting  was  the  Cuban  Foreign  Minister, 
and  this  fact  showed  in  the  final  product. 
The  "nonaligned"  nations  accused  the  U.S. 
of  "aggression"  against  the  hapless  nation 
of  Libya  and  against  the  nonaligned  world 
in  general;  they  excoriated  us  for  trying  to 
•destabilize "  Grenada  and  Nicaragua,  two 
new  Soviet  bases  in  the  Caribbean  region. 
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There  was  no  mention  of  current  events 
such  as  the  Soviet  role  in  Afghanistan. 

The  U.S.  letter  asked  the  less  antagonistic 
among  the  nonaligned  to  explain  for  them- 
selves what  they  meant  by  all  this.  These 
are  "vicious  lies,"  the  letter  said,  "and  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  an  accurate  reflection 
of  your  government's  outlook.  And  yet  what 
are  we  to  think  when  your  government  joins 
in  such  charges."  Such  actions,  the  letter 
suggested,  are  hardly  compatible  with  a 
general  posture  of  friendly  relations. 

We  are  told  that  some  of  the  nonaligned 
have  sent  back  written  or  oral  word  that 
they  have,  in  fact,  dissociated  themselves 
from  the  Cuban  communique.  Others,  it 
seems,  are  rather  miffed  that  they  have 
been  called  on  the  carpet.  Some  are  saying 
that  they  let  the  unfriendly  language  go 
through  because  they  are  mad  at  the  U.S. 
for  being  increasingly  soft  on  South  Africa 
and  for  actually  contemplating  an  expanded 
strategic  alliance  with  the  pariah  Israel. 
The  ambassador  from  Lebanon,  who  should 
know  something  about  the  Soviet  role  in 
world  affairs,  is  reported  to  have  met  the 
issue  with  a  courageous  demand  for  fewer 
letters  from  the  U.S.  and  more  personal 
meetings. 

We  hope  the  U.S.  delegation  stirs  up  this 
species  of  ferment  again  and  again.  One  of 
the  most  persistent  features  of  UN  life  has 
been  the  habit  of  its  delegations  to  speak 
one  way  in  private  and  another  in  public. 
They  express  perfect  understanding  of  U.S. 
interests  in  personal  conversation  and  can 
be  counted  on  to  vote  the  opposite,  profess- 
ing their  problems,  their  difficulties,  their 
delicate  situation.  They  know  we  will  under- 
stand. Unfortunately,  we  usually  do. 

The  habit  is  not  going  to  change  until  we 
become  a  little  less  understanding  and  a 
little  more  respectful— until,  that  is,  we  de- 
velop a  consistent  pattern  of  treating  our 
nonaligned  colleagues  as  adult  nations  re- 
sponsible for  the  words  they  utter.  This 
letter  was  a  step  toward  that  new  pattern, 
and  it  will  be  refreshing  if  it  proves  to  be 
the  first  of  many. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick's 
eloquent  letter  points  out,  we  are  not 
seeking  to  punish  nations  for  exercis- 
ing their  iegitmate  rights  to  differ 
with  us.  We  are  seeking  to  achieve  a 
greater  degree  of  mutual  resf>ect  in 
international  forums,  and  it  seems  to 
us  that  nations  which  happily  accept 
our  economic  and  security  assistance 
should  also  accept  some  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility in  their  actions  toward  us. 
Our  resolution  speaks  for  itself,  at 
this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  without 
further  ado  we  are  pleased  to  present 
it  for  the  Record,  and  to  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  join  in  cosponsoring  the  res- 
olution as  a  signal  to  our  friends  in  the 
nonalined  movement  that  we  fully 
support  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  in 
her  actions,  and  that  we,  too,  demand 
an  accounting  from  them  regarding 
their  actions. 

After  all,  the  United  States  is  not 
just  a  convenient  punching  bag  which 
also  happens  to  dispense  money.  Our 
friends  can  hardly  be  surprised  if  we 
react  to  unfounded  criticism,  just  as 
they  would.  The  resolution  follows: 

H.  Res.  261 
Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  providing  foreign  assist-- 
ance  to  nonalined  nations  which  joined  in 


the   communique   of   September   25   and 

September  28,  1981,  at  the  United  Nations 

Whereas  the  united  States  provides  for- 
eign military  and  economic  assistance  to 
various  nations  with  which  it  enjoys  friend- 
ly bilateral  relations,  a  number  of  which  are 
members  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement; 

Whereas  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Heads  of  Delegation  of  the  non-aligned 
states  sponsor  annual  meetings  to  discuss 
problems  of  special  concern  to  them,  and  to 
prepare  and  circulate  a  communique  de- 
scribing their  major  concerns; 

Whereas  the  United  States  fully  supports 
the  principle  of  the  free  flow  of  information 
and  exchange  of  ideas  as  fundamental  to 
democratic  societies,  but  finds  repugnant 
unbalanced  attacks  on  the  reputation  of  the 
United  States: 

Whereas  the  recent  communique  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Heads  of  Delegation  of  the  non-aligned 
nations  contained  unfounded,  unbalanced 
accusations  against  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That— 

(1)  In  considering  whether  to  provide  as- 
sistance, make  sales,  extend  credits,  or  guar- 
antee loans  under  the  provisions  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  or  the  Anns 
Export  Control  Act,  to  any  country  repre- 
sented at  the  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Heads  of  Delegations  of 
the  Non-Aligned  Countries  to  the  36th  Gen- 
eral Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  on  Sept.  25  and  28,  1981,  the 
f»resident  shall  take  into  account  whether 
such  country  has  dissociated  itself  from  the 
communique  issued  following  the  meeting. 

(2)  Within  thirty  days  of  enactment  of 
this  act,  the  President  shall  send  a  reiMrt  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  setting  forth  the  coun- 
tries which  have  dissociated  themselves 
from  the  nonaligned  countries  communique 
together  with  a  full  description  of  the 
method  of  dissociation  and  the  forum  in 
which  the  dissociation  has  been  made.  The 
President  shall  transmit  with  the  report  a 
copy  of  each  statement  of  dissociation. 

(3)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of 
a  statement  of  dissociation  from  any  coun- 
try the  President  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
the  statement  of  dissociation  together  with 
a  full  description  of  the  method  of  dissocia- 
tion and  the  forum  in  which  the  dissocia- 
tion is  made  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate.* 
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EXPLANATION  AS  TO  VOTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Daniel- 
soN)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  concluding  a  meeting  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 27,  1981,  when  the  House  voted 
on  roUcall  No.  279,  and  agreed  to  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4503,  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  to  authorize  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  vote  was  yeas 
382,  nays  4,  one  Member  answered 
"present",  and  46  Members  did  not 
vote.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea."« 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  a  moment  to  congratulate  the 
House  Banking  Conmiittee's  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Subcommittee  on  the 
excellent  hearing  it  held  last  week  on 
legislation  to  allow  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  preempt  State  interest 
rate  ceilings  on  consumer  Ioan5. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  thoroughly  and  fairly  aired 
the  issue.  I  was  especially  pleased  that 
his  subcommittee  held  its  first  hear- 
ings devoted  to  this  important  issue. 
As  I  mentioned  during  my  appearance 
before  Mr.  Annunzio's  subcommittee. 
Federal  preemption  of  State  usury 
ceilings  on  consumer  loans  is  an  im- 
portant consumer  and  small  business 
issue. 

It  is  important  that  consumers  who 
need  credit  and  want  to  use  it  have  it 
available.  It  is  important  to  allow  lend- 
ers to  recoup  their  costs  and  allow  re- 
tailers, automobile  dealers,  and  recre- 
ational vehicle  manufacturers,  among 
others,  to  offer  credit  to  sell  their 
goods.  It  is  important  that  we  do  not 
engage  in  credit  allocation  through 
the  back  door  by  preempting  usury 
ceilings  on  business,  agricultural,  and 
first-mortgage  loans  while  refusing  to 
lift  the  caps  on  consumer  loans.  It  is 
important  that  a  national  problem  be 
solved  on  a  national  basis. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  disappoint- 
ed by  the  press  coverage  of  the  hear- 
ings. What  especially  concerned  me 
were  the  stories  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
October  22,  which  reported  that  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  had 
rejected  H.R.  2501,  which  I  intro- 
duced, that  would  preempt  State 
usury  ceilings  on  consumer  loans. 
That  simply  was  not  the  case.  The 
subcommittee  voted  to  table  the  legis- 
lation and  to  delay  consideration  of 
the  issue.  The  substance  of  the  legisla- 
tion was  not  voted  on.  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  H.R.  2501  has  not  been  re- 
jected; consideration  in  the  Consumer 
Affairs  Subcommittee  has  only  been 
deferred. 

I  also  want  to  note  that  Chairman 
St  Germain  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee  has  said  that  usury  will  be 
included  as  an  issue  to  be  considered 
during  hearings  he  has  scheduled  on 
the  state  of  the  financial  services  in- 
dustry. 

Because  of  the  continued  impor- 
tance of  this  issue,  I  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  excellent  edito- 
rial from  the  Washington  Post  of  Oc- 
tober 19,  1981,  supporting  usury  pre- 
emption legislation.  I  wholeheartedly 
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concur  wit  H  the  editorial's  admonif^n 
that  existing  consiimer  protection  laws 
be  protected  by  this  legislation.  I  have 
explicitly  (lone  that  in  H.R.  2501.  and  I 
sUted  at  the  Consumer  Affairs  Sub- 
committee hearings  that  any  preemp- 
tion legislation  I  introduce  would  spe- 
cifically p-otect  consimier  protections 
on  the  bo<  ks  or  that  would  be  adopted 
in  the  f utv  ire. 
Pollowir  g  is  the  editorial. 
IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  19, 1981] 

;  ^ERSGCLATIIfG  CREDIT 

Congress  is  considering  legislation  to 
remove  thej  ceiling  on  Interest  rates  that 
lenders  majl  charge  across  the  country.  The 
Credit  Dereigulation  and  Availability  Act  of 
1981  would  I  overrule  all  local  usury  laws  In 
an  effort  to  make  it  more  profitable  to  lend 
money,  whie  making  more  credit  available 
to  consumers. 

Opponent  of  the  bill  dont  quite  see  it 
that  way.  jin  Boyle  of  the  Consumer  Feder- 
ation of  America  told  a  Senate  Banking  sub- 
committee ihat  the  bill  would  eliminate  pro- 
tections against  loan  sharks  for  uniformed 
people  and  would  "cost  borrowers  billions  in 
additional  finance  charges,  precipitate  thou- 
sands of  ne^  bankruptcies  and  allow  lenders 
to  impose  i  variety  of  extra  fees  that  will 
make  comparison  shopping  for  loans  diffi- 
cult, if  not  ^possible." 

The  moat,  controversial  asi>ect  of  the 
measure  would  remove  all  local  controls  on 
interest  rales,  late  payment  penalties  and 
other  loan  I  ees.  In  the  District,  for  example, 
the  law  woiild  erase  prohibitions  against  ex- 
per^lties  for  early  repayment  of 
Silverberg.  director  of  re- 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp..  repokts  that  one-third  of  the  states 
have  recently  made  substantial  increases  in 
their  usury  rates.  But  the  states,  he  notes, 
have  generally  decided  not  to  do  away  with 
all  interest  rate  ceilings.  The  horror  stories 
cited  by  oBponents  of  the  bill  have  to  do 
with  states  that  have  removed  all  such  ceil- 
ings, as  in  Arizona  where  they  say  some 
used  car  dealers  now  offer  loans  at  50  per- 
cent. 

The  argunents  against  the  credit  deregu- 
lation bill  1  Je  really  argxmients  urging  con- 
sumers to  use  caution  when  entering  into 
any  loan.  1  hey  are  not  arguments  for  keep- 
ing usury  lates  below  the  rate  of  inflation, 
as  they  are  now  in  many  states.  In  a  nation- 
al economj .  usury  rates  should  be  set  na- 
tionally. Tc  set  them  state  by  state  is  anach- 
ronistic. Lew  usury  rates  in  any  one  state 
will  simpl;  drive  lenders  elsewhere  and 
make  people  go  out-of-state  to  find  loans— 
or  go  to  loa^  sharks. 

Where  trte  propKJsed  deregulation  of  credit 
goes  wron(;  is  in  removing  all  protections 
against  cor  "upt  charges  and  fees  that  can  be 
amended  t<  i  loans.  Legitimate  lenders  do  not 
benefit  frcm  such  freedom;  it  only  opens 
the  door  to  fly-by-night  companies  that 
would  issu;  loans  with  the  hope  of  taking 
advantage  of  consumers.  Congress  must 
think  twice  before  it  legalizes  loan  sharking. 
The  states  which  up  to  now  have  been  po- 
licing the  laan  business,  have  an  assortment 
of  laws  to  stop  corrupt  activity.  Congress 
should  lool ;  them  over  before  making  sweep- 
ing changes  on  credit  that  go  too  far  to  ac- 
complish s  )me  good.* 
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A  STUDY  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS  AS 
IT  RELATES  TO  GOOD  MEDI- 
CAL CARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
major  goal  of  American  health  policy 
since  the  mid-1960's  has  been  the  at- 
tainment of  equal  access  to  health 
care;  that  is.  access  that  does  not 
differ  because  of  income,  race,  or  age 
differences  between  individuals.  How- 
ever, in  the  1980's  as  the  new  adminis- 
tration begins  to  tackle  the  health 
care  financing  and  delivery  issues 
facing  the  U.S.  health  care  system, 
concern  will  undoubtedly  begin  to 
focus  on  the  relationship  between  Fed- 
eral health  budget  reductions  and  po- 
tential reduced  access  to  medical  care 
by  the  poor  and  elderly.  This  may  re- 
quire the  application  of  civil  rights 
principles  to  the  delivery  of  health 
services  in  the  context  of  an  ever 
changing  political  and  economical  en- 
vironment. Consequently,  a  new  em- 
phasis on  civil  rights  as  a  means  to 
protect  health  benefits  may  be  needed 
to  continue  the  public  debate  over 
equal  access  to  medical  care,  as  a  right 
for  all  Americans  even  during  a  time 
of  economic  austerity. 

The  delivery  of  medical  care  in  the 
United  States  through  the  use  of  ex- 
pensive technology  has  fostered  spiral- 
ling health  care  costs  and  the  develop- 
ment of  one  of  the  largest  service  in- 
dustries in  the  Nation.  However, 
access  to  medical  care  is  limited  for 
many  Americans  with  low  incomes  and 
who  lack  adequate  health  insurance 
protection.  During  the  past  15  years, 
medical  care  for  the  poor  and  elderly 
has  been  subsidized  primarily  under 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 
These  programs  help  transfer  a  tradi- 
tional welfare  and  charity  arrange- 
ment of  financing  medical  care  into 
new  attempts  to  mainstream  medical 
care  for  the  indigent  populations.  This 
emphasis  on  making  the  availability  of 
medical  care  more  equitable  has  in- 
creased the  purchasing  power  for  the 
indigent,  and  has  helped  to  close  the 
gap  in  health  services  and  health 
status  between  black  and  white  Ameri- 
cans. Moreover,  recent  attempts  to 
expand  the  health  care  purchasing 
power  of  the  poor,  along  with  remov- 
ing discrimination  barriers  have  been 
instrumental  in  assuring  equity  and 
accessibility  in  the  delivery  of  medical 
care.  Now  this  trend  is  being  reexaun- 
ined  to  reduce  Federal  and  State 
health  expenditures  and  to  develop 
more  prudent  methods  of  financing 
medical  care  for  the  poor. 


The  two  major  health  care  financing 
laws  were  created  in  1965— medicare 
and  medicaid  programs— to  help 
assure  equal  access  to  medical  care  for 
the  elderly,  poor,  and  disabled.  Medi- 
care established  uniform  hospital  and 
medical  benefits  which  are  adminis- 
tered as  part  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram for  all  elderly  persons  regardless 
of  income  or  place  of  residence.  Now 
16  years  later,  despite  the  dramatic 
rise  in  public  spending  for  health  care, 
the  aged  pay  more  out  of  pocket  for 
health  care  than  they  did  before  medi- 
care began. 

The  medicaid  program  was  designed 
to  aid  and  encourage  the  States  to  pro- 
vide minimum  health  benefits  for  at 
least  those  individuals  receiving  Feder- 
al income  protection  assistance— 
APCE  and  SSI.  In  1975,  many  States 
began  to  liberalize  entitlement  and 
benefits  for  medicaid  to  Individuals 
meeting  specific  categorical  and 
income  eligibility  requirements.  The 
Federal  and  State  governments  at- 
tempted to  fulfill  national  expecta- 
tions to  make  health  care  available  to 
all,  even  those  unable  to  purchase  pri- 
vate health  insurance.  However,  run- 
away health  care  costs  began  to 
exceed  public  expenditures  to  meet 
this  goal.  In  1978,  States  began  to  take 
measures  to  reduce  expenditures 
under  the  medicaid  program,  through 
lower  fees  to  medical  providers,  elimi- 
nation of  optional  benefits,  and  reduc- 
ing the  niunber  of  persons  classified  as 
medically  needy  for  enrollment  in  the 
program.  The  result  of  these  policies 
was  to  reduced  access  to  medical  care 
for  many  of  the  poor,  as  States  began 
to  restrict  budget  allocations  for  pro- 
grams such  as  medicaid.  This  required 
many  indigent  patients  to  rely  on 
charity  hospitals  and  other  facilities 
that  were  fimded  by  local  government 
to  obtain  medical  care.  Thus,  many  of 
the  poor  and  elderly  have  been  sub- 
jected to  segregated  facilities  based 
upon  inadequate  purchasing  power. 
This  time  segregation  was  not  on  the 
basis  of  race,  but  based  upon  low  in- 
comes and  inadequate  health  insur- 
ance protection. 

Racial  discrimination  has  been  of- 
fered as  an  explanation  for  racial  dif- 
ferences in  the  utilization  of  nursing 
homes  between  blacks  and  whites. 
Many  have  concluded  that  racial  dis- 
crimination plays  a  major  role  in  nurs- 
ing home  admission  procedures.  This 
may  also  account  for  the  low  percent- 
ages and  inadequacies  of  nursing  home 
care  used  by  blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties. Contrary  to  some  reports,  these 
differences,  cannot  be  viewed  based 
simply  upon  disparities  in  life  expect- 
ancy between  blacks  and  whites;  since 
recent  mortality  data  identifies  few 
differences     between     racial     groups 
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above  the  age  of  70.  Furthermore, 
lower  rates  of  nursing  home  usage 
among  blacks  cannot  be  attributable 
simply  to  more  superior  hu»lth  status. 
This  stance  is  supported  by  recent 
data  which  suggest  that  there  is  a 
higher  incidence  of  disabilities  among 
black  elderly  which  may  require  insti- 
tutionalization than  among  elderly 
whites.  For  example,  the  black  elderly 
are  more  likely  than  elderly  whites  to 
reside  as  a  part  of  an  extended  family 
living  at  home,  because  they  lack  the 
resources  to  be  supported  by  nursing 
homes  or  other  alternative  living  ar- 
rangements. 

Aside  from  racial  discrimination, 
economic  limitations  play  a  major  role 
in  reduced  nursing  home  utilization. 
Additionally,  nursing  home  beds  are  in 
short  supply  in  many  urban  areas,  and 
blacks  with  limited  and  lower  incomes 
have  relatively  fewer  chances  of  ob- 
taining admission.  Consequently,  the 
black  elderly  are  more  likely  than 
white  elderly  to  be  institutionalized  in 
settings  other  than  nursing  homes, 
such  as  mental  and  chronic  disease 
hospitals.  Moreover,  reliance  on  social 
security  and  medicaid  for  income  and 
health  insurance  protection  reduces 
their  ability  to  receive  quality  nursing 
home  and  home  health  services.  A 
form  of  economic  discrimination  is 
thus  created  because  many  nursing 
homes  are  not  willing  to  accept  medic- 
aid recipients. 

It  is  well  known  that  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion violations  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  in  any  pro- 
gram or  entity  such  as  a  hospital, 
home  health  agency,  community 
health  center,  and  nursing  home  facil- 
ity receiving  Federal  assistance. 

But  relatively  little  is  known  about 
the  application  of  this  provision  on 
eliminating  access  barriers  to  Federal 
health  benefit  programs  for  the  gener- 
al population.  For  example,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Office  of  Civil  Rights  (OCR)  was 
involved  in  litigations  during  the 
1970's  over  patterns  of  racial  segrega- 
tion among  hospitals  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  other  urban  areas.  Similarly, 
in  1978  OCR  became  concerned  about 
potential  cases  of  discrimination 
against  minorities  due  to  reductions, 
relocations,  and  closures  of  hospital 
facilities  in  urban  communities.  Cur- 
rently, we  are  not  certain  what  posi- 
tion OCR  will  take  under  the  new  ad- 
ministration to  guarantee  equal  access 
to  medical  care  for  the  poor,  elderly, 
and  handicapped  citizens  of  this 
Nation.  We  can  only  hope  that  this 
office  will  continue  its  efforts  to 
reduce  barriers  and  practices  of  dis- 
crimination. 

The  primary  cause  of  hospital  clo- 
sures facing  many  urban  conmiunities, 
is  the  amount  of  care  they  provide  to 
patients  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
services  and  who  lack  adequate  health 


insurance  protection.  Recent  estimates 
indicate  that  at  least  200  hospitals 
closed  during  the  2-year  period  be- 
tween 1975  to  1977.  This  fact  is  often 
related  to  the  large  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals who  lack  medical  insurance. 
For  example,  recent  data  has  reported 
that  over  23  million  persons  have  no 
health  insurance  coverage  in  the 
United  States  and  another  20  million 
have  inadequate  coverage.  Many  of 
these  individuals  are  considered  the 
working  poor  with  incomes  above 
State  medicaid  eligibility  levels  but  are 
inadequate  to  purchase  private  health 
insurance  or  to  pay  directly  for  the 
medical  care  they  need. 

Many  of  the  poor  and  working  poor 
would  be  eligible  for  medicaid  if  it 
were  not  for  limited  income  eligibility 
requirements  imposed  by  States. 
These  limitations  on  eligibility  and 
scope  of  benefits  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  gaps  in  coverage  that 
exist  among  the  medically  indigent 
under  the  medicaid  program.  These 
gaps  have  l)ecome  even  wider  in  many 
States  due  to  limited  State  expendi- 
tures to  finance  medicaid.  This  re- 
quires many  charity  and  public  hospi- 
tals to  provide  expensive  medical  care 
free  to  individuals  without  health  in- 
surance. 

In  the  past,  it  was  possible  for  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  hospitals  to  recoup 
a  portion  of  their  losses  on  services  to 
uncovered  patients  by  passing  this  loss 
on  to  private-paying  patients.  Public 
general  hospitals  deficits  for  providing 
free  care  to  a  sizable  number  of  their 
patients  were  usually  subsidized  by 
local  governments.  Now,  due  to  shrink- 
ing tax  revenues  for  innercity  areas 
many  public  general  hospitals  are  in 
great  financial  distress  since  many 
local  governments  can  no  longer  sup- 
port them. 

In  a  number  of  urban  areas,  public 
hospitals  which  are  the  major  sources 
of  primary  care  and  the  only  source  of 
emergency  and  trauma  services  began 
to  close.  Moreover,  these  closures  have 
begun  to  be  seen  as  a  serious  threat  to 
reducing  access  to  medical  care  for 
urban  residents  and  viewed  as  a  legiti- 
mate civil  rights  issue.  For  example,  a 
recent  study  identified  that  the  per- 
centage of  minority  residents  of  the 
community  around  the  hospital  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  proportion  of  hos- 
pital closing  or  relocating  from  the 
area. 

In  neighborhoods  0-25  percent  black 
in  1970,  for  example,  only  14.2  percent 
of  the  hospitals  had  closed  or  relo- 
cated between  1937  to  1977.  But  neigh- 
borhoods 70  to  100  percent  black  in 
1970,  fully  46.9  percent  of  hospitals— 
almost  half  had  disappeared.  Other 
consequences  of  hospital  closures  in- 
clude: First,  departure  of  the  few  re- 
maining primary  care  physicians  in 
private  practice  from  the  community 
surrounding  the  hospitals;  and  second. 


loss  of  health  service  emplojonent  op- 
portunities for  community  residents. 
These  conditions  have  further  reduced 
the  effectiveness  of  the  urban  health 
care  delivery  system,  and  to  reduce  as- 
surance of  equal  access  for  many 
urban  residents  who  have  limited  med- 
ical care  purchasing  power. 

A  number  of  cases  now  pending 
before  OCR  are  designed  to  determine 
whether  reductions  in  the  availability 
of  medical  care  due  to  hospital  clo- 
sures violate  title  VI.  Since  these  ac- 
tions occur  more  readily  in  minority 
and  poor  communities,  many  have 
viewed  these  closures  as  an  act  of 
racism.  Cases  involving  Homer  G. 
Phillips  Hospital  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
the  New  York  City  Health  St  Hospitals 
Corp.  which  have  either  closed  or  re- 
duced health  services  in  recent  years 
are  major  litigation  disputes  for  OCR. 
The  complaints  allege  that  proposed 
reductions  in  medical  services  by  hos- 
pital closures  in  predominantly  black 
communities  would  reduce  access  to 
health  care,  since  few  alternative 
health  care  resources  were  available. 

Contrary  to  earlier  civil  rights  legal 
cases  which  involve  hospitals  and 
other  health  facilities  practicing  dis- 
crimination in  the  provision  of  medical 
care  to  minorities  and  handicapped  in- 
dividuals, present  cases  have  not 
gained  national  attention.  However,  as 
more  hospitals  and  community  health 
centers  either  close  or  reduce  services 
due  to  recent  Federal  health  budget 
reductions,  we  may  expect  future  civil 
rights  debates  to  be  concerned  with  re- 
duced access  to  federally  funded 
health  programs. 

One  major  objective  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  in  regard  to  the 
delivery  of  health  services,  was  to  pre- 
vent minority  patients  who  are  seri- 
ously ill  from  being  turned  away  from 
hospitals  and  community  health  cen- 
ters. Legal  disputes  involving  patients 
who  were  transferred  from  private  to 
public  hospitals,  or  subjected  to  long 
delays  for  medical  care,  are  now  being 
considered  as  a  violation  against  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  statutes.  These  prob- 
lems of  discrimination  appear  to  be 
most  frequent  for  blacks,  Mexican 
Americans,  Asian  immigrants. 

A  number  of  civil  rights  regulators 
have  recently  examined  policies  of 
proprietary  hospitals  that  require  pa- 
tients to  pay  advance  payments  prior 
to  receiving  treatment  and  the  diagno- 
sis of  illness.  In  addition,  the  failure  of 
proprietary  hospitals  to  inform  pa- 
tients of  their  "free  care"  obligations 
which  they  must  assume  in  accepting 
Hill-Burton  funds  can  be  considered 
an  attempt  to  prevent  poor  patients 
from  receiving  equal  access  to  medical 
care  in  private  health  facilities.  These 
examples  of  discrimination  practices 
in  the  delivery  of  health  care  services 
may  have  to  be  resolved  within  the 
context  of  civil  rights  protectionism. 
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Civil  rig&ts  in  the  delivery  of  medi- 
cal care  may  gain  prominence  in  the 
1980's  to  assure  equal  access  to  medi- 
cal care  or  the  poor.  Heightened 
public  con(  ems  about  the  relationship 
between  Federal  budget  cuts,  greater 
control  by  State  governments,  and  ef- 
forts to  re  luce  access  to  medical  care 
may  be  a  c  jncem  of  many  black  elder- 
ly. Yet  th(  entrenched  coalitions  and 
ideological  commitments  to  reduce  in- 
flation wil  continue  to  influence  the 
debate  on  i  nainstream  medical  care  for 
the  poor  md  elderly.  We  can  only 
hope  tha  concerns  over  whether 
blacks  anc  other  minorities  are  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  private 
health  sy;  tem  may  be  raised  as  a 
major  publ  Ic  policy  issue. 

In  this  n  mnd  of  debate,  as  in  others 
that  consi(  ler  equal  access  to  medical 
care,  the  n  ajor  issue  will  undoubtedly 
relate  to  ai  individuals  ability  to  pur- 
chase med  cal  care.  This  argument  is 
highly  needed  based  upon  recent  at- 
tempts to  reduce  medicaid  recipients' 
freedom  t  >  choose  health  providers 
which  maj  encourage  the  poor  to  re- 
ceive substandard  care  in  so-called 
medicaid  niills.  Ironically,  the  Govern- 
ments  ne^J'  emphasis  to  convert  cate- 
gorical health  programs  into  block 
grants,  to  reduce  medical  care  infla- 
tion, has  been  opposed  most  vigorous- 
ly by  opponents  that  this  will  encour- 
age States  to  reduce  funding  to  urban 
health  facilities  that  serve  the  minori- 
ty poor. 
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public    opinion    sug- 
few  solutions  other  than 
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SPECIE  L  ORDERS  GRANTED 


unarjimous  consent,   permission 

the  House,   following  the 

program    and   any   special 

heretofore  entered,  was  granted 


ring  Members  (at  the  re- 

RiTTER)   to   revise   and 

remarks  and  include  ex- 


iraterial:) 


.  for  10  minutes,  today. 
.  for  30  minutes,  today, 
•ing  Members  (at  the  re- 
DoNNELLY)  to  revise  and 
remarks  and  include  ex- 
n^aterial:) 

for  5  minutes,  today. 
MoixGOMEHY.    for    5    minutes. 


Gon;  alez.  for  15  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Neal.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  English,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Stokes,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Ireland,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Danielson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  LaFalce.  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Dymally.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on 
November  4. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ritter)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Nelligan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  SiLJANDER. 

Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  CoATS. 

Mr.  Dreier. 

Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 

Mr.  Winn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Napier  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Fiedler. 

Mr.  MooRE. 

Mr.  Gilman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Donnelly)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Luken  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Ms.  F^rraro. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Minish  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  MOFFETT. 

Mr.  Solarz. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  p.m.).  the  House  ad- 


journed   until    tomorrow,    Thursday, 
October  29,  1981.  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2428.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  the  final  report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Employment  and 
Unemployment  Statistics,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 13(a)  of  Public  Law  94-444:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2429.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  international  agreements,  other 
than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Pcrelgn  Affairs. 

2430.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  include  certain  employees  within 
the  scope  of  section  1 1 14;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2431.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  Potawatomi  Band's 
share  of  the  Potawatomi  judgment  funds 
awarded  in  Dockets  15-K,  29-J.  and  217  and 
Dockets  15-M.  29-K.  and  146.  purusant  to 
sections  2(a)  and  4  of  Public  Law  93-134;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2432.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Tuna  Conventions  Act 
of  1950.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marines  and  Fisheries. 

2433.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  final  draft  of  the 
national  climate  program  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1980.  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
National  Climate  Program  Act  of  1978;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

2434.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  International  Af- 
fairs and  Commodity  Programs,  transmit- 
ting the  initial  commodity  and  country  allo- 
cation table  showing  the  planned  program- 
ing of  food  assistance  under  titles  I  and  III 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act.  pursuant  to  section  408(b)  of 
the  act.  as  amended;  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

2435.  A  letter  from  the  Vice-Chair  of  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  special  study  on  whistle  blowing  and 
the  Federal  employee,  pursuant  5  U.S.C. 
1205(a)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland:  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  H.R.  4500.  A  bill  to 
extend  through  fiscal  year  1983  SBA  pilot 
programs  under  section  8  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (Rept.  No.  97-304).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.  4854.  A  bill  to  provide  that  U.S.  citi- 
zens residing  outside  the  United  States  shall 
be  represented  In  Congress  by  a  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  e:mERY  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Snowe): 
H.R.  4855.  A  bill  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  boundary  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  Acadia  National  Park  as  lies 
within  the  town  of  Isle  au  Haut,  Maine;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LELAND: 
H.R.  4856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  provision 
of  services  for  minority  individuals  who 
have  cancer,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Conmierce. 

By  Mr.  NAPIER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
FALis.    Mr.    Bedell.    Mr.    Bdrgener, 
Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Emer- 
SOK.  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.    Mitcheix    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.  RocERS,  Mr.  Hartnett,  and  Mr. 
Roberts  of  Kansas): 
H.R.  4857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
awarding  of  reasonable  court  costs  and  cer- 
tain fees  to  prevailing  parties  in  civil  tax  ac- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Stanton  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Hiler,  and  Mr.  Dunn): 
H.R.  4858.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  of  promoting  and  facilitating  the  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  development  of 
deep-draft  seaports,  inland  river  ports,  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  and  related  chan- 
nels, and  waterways  necessary  to  domestic 
and  foreign  waterbome  commerce;  and  to 
require  recovery  of  certain  expenditures  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the 
operation,  maintenance,  and  construction  of 
Inland  shallow-draft  and  deep-draft  naviga- 
tional channels  and  other  projects  as  appro- 
priate; and  to  forgive  all  related  construc- 
tion debts  owed  to  the  United  States;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.R.  4859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Reviatllzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1976  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  conduct  a  study  of  rail  freight 
service  in  the  Northeast  corridor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  4860.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  of  promoting  and  facilitating  the  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  development  of 
deep-draft  seaports.  Inland  river  ports,  and 
domestic  waterways  necessary  for  foreign 
and  domestic  waterbome  commerce;  and  to 
require  recovery  of  a  portion  of  certain  ex- 
penditures of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  the  operation,  maintenance,  aiid 
construction  of  Inland  shallow-draft  tmd 
deep-draft  navigational  channels  and  other 
projects  as  appropriate:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 


mittees on  Public  Works  and  Ttansporta- 
tion  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  208.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  a  bust  or  statue  of  George 
Washington  Carver  and  a  bust  or  statue  of 
Booker  T.  Washington  to  be  placed  in  the 
Capitol:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  209.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  sale  to  Pakistan 
of  P-16  aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NEAL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  210.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
seek  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Japan,  whereby  that  nation 
would  pay  an  annual  "security  tax"  to  the 
U.S.  Government  equal  to  2  percent  of 
Japan's  annual  gross  national  product,  to 
more  equitably  compensate  the  United 
States  for  expenditures  related  to  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  United  States/ Jap- 
anese Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Se- 
curity, and  for  the  security  of  the  free 
world;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.  Con.  Res.  211.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  sale  to  Pakistan 
of  F-16  aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois): 

H.  Res.  260.  Resolution  amending  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  eliminate  certain  exceptions  relating 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  IRELAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gilman): 

H.  Res.  261.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  providing 
foreign  assistance  to  nonallned  nations 
which  joined  In  the  communique  of  Septem- 
ber 25  and  September  28.  1981.  at  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Oxley  and  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa. 

H.R.  116:  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  374:  Mr.  Roth. 

H.R.  1140:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1353:  Mr.  Waloren. 

H.R.  1499:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Corcoran  and  Mr.  Siljan- 
der. 

H.R.  1937:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr. 
Swift.  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr. 
Howard. 

H.R.  2372:  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  2832:  Mr.  Beheuter. 

H.R.  3108:  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Anthony,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr. 
Hagedorn,  Mr.  Huckaby,  and  Mr.  Early. 

H.R.  3191:  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.R.  3298:  Mr.  Pithian,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  McCollum,  and  Mr.  Aspin. 


H.R.  3314:  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R.  3416:  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Por- 
sythe,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Lacomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Robinson. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ireland,  and  Mrs.  Bodquard. 

H.R.  3485:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  3494:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Recula.  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr. 
Watkins.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Hartnett.  Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Weber 
of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr. 
BowEN.  Mr.  RoEMER.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
Deckaro.  Mr.  Marriott,  and  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  3524:  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  3670:  Mr.  Bonoir  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Seiberling,  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  3841:  Mr.  Conyers  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  3879:  Mr.  Loeffler. 

H.R.  3883:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  CouRTER.  Mr.  Hittto.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Grisham, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 
and  Mrs.  Bouquaro. 

H.R.  4057:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  4066:  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Corrada.  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  4134:  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  4227:  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Washington,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr. 
Markey.  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  4389:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  4404:  Mr.  Bereuter  and  Mr.  Rinaloo. 

H.R.  4418:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

H.R.  4450:  Mr.  Bingham,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr. 
Patterson,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  4528:  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.R.  4534:  Mr.  Prank. 

H.R.  4562:  Mr.  E^dgar  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  4567:  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio. 

H.R.  4587:  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Neal.  and  Mr. 
Hertel. 

H.R.  4673:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  and  Mr. 
Hiler. 

H.R.  4751:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Sam 
B.  Hall.  Jr.,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr. 
McDonald,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Gregg,  and  Mr.  Burcener. 

H.R.  4775:  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Corcoran. 
Mr.  Bafalis.  Mrs.  Penwick.  and  Mr. 
Yatron. 

H.R.  4786:  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Loeffler.  Mr. 
Lagobiarsino.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Benedict. 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Porsythe.  Mr. 
Taylor.  Mr.  Cheney,  and  Mr.  Brinkley. 

H.R.  4797:  Mr.  Kogovsek. 

H.R.  4807:  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Ratchford. 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  DeNardis, 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Porsythe.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Napier,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  I*etri,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Murphy,    Mr.    Edgar,    Mr.    Bafalis,    Mr. 
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BouQUARD.  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.  Con.  Res.  196:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Nelli- 
gan,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.  Con.  Res.  205:  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Fithian. 
Mr.  RiTTER.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
BoNKER,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Pish, 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Courter. 
Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr.  Grad- 
isoN.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Fazio, 
and  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 


H.  Res.  211:  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.  Res.  239:  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 


October  28,  1981 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  3364:  Mr.  Akaka. 
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The  Senate  met  at  8:45  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

Rabbi  Bernard  S.  Raskas.  Temple  of 
Aaron,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : 

God  of  our  fathers  and  mothers,  God 
of  us  all,  we  ask  Your  inspiration  and 
guidance  as  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
tenate  begin  their  deliberations  upon 
the  weighty  matters  of  the  day.  Be  with 
them  as  they  deal  with  the  torn  and 
tangled  issues  before  them.  Give  them 
the  strength  of  conscience,  the  balance 
of  judgment,  and  the  wisdom  to  com- 
promise. Let  each  be  steadfast  to  his  or 
her  conviction  and  yet  respectful  and 
mindful  of  the  convictions  of  others. 
May  there  always  be  harmony  and  help- 
fulness in  this  Chamber.  May  its  deci- 
sions be  for  the  good  of  our  country  and 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Whatever  it  be, 
may  we  always  be  the  United  States. 
May  God's  blessings  of  peace  be  upon  us 
here  today  and  everywhere  else  on  Earth. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION    OF    THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate, under  the  previous  order,  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  resolution  of  disapproval  of 
the  arms  sale  package  to  Saudi  Arabia 
at  9  a.m.  The  time  for  the  two  leaders 
has  been  reduced  to  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each  under  an  order  entered  last 
evening,  with  a  brief  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  of  the  two 
leaders. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  need  for  my 
time  this  morning,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  it  to  any  Senator  or  to  yield  it 
to  the  control  of  the  distinguished  act- 
ing minority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  no  need  for  his  time.  He 
is  prepared  to  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  under  the  standing  order. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temi>ore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kas- 
TEN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MENTAL  HARM  CLAUSE  OF  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today, 

I  should  like  to  examine  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  mental  harm  clause  in  article 

II  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

The  Liberty  Lobby's  "white  paper  on 
the  Genocide  Convention"  alleges  that 
this  clause  will: 

Inhibit  law  enforcement  agencies  from 
taking  action  against  any  identifiable 
group; 

Subject  this  Nation  to  prosecution  be- 
fore the  world  court  for  our  racial  segre- 
gation policies  prior  to  1954;  and 

Curtail  our  freedom  of  speech  by  in- 
hibiting authors  who  fear  they  may  in- 
flict mental  harm  on  a  group  of  readers. 

Mr.  President,  these  allegations  are 
completely  false  and  I  intend  to  prove 
it  point  by  point. 

But,  first,  it  is  important  to  look  at  the 
exact  wording  dealing  with  mental  harm 
in  the  Genocide  Convention.  Article  n 
states: 

In  the  present  Convention,  genocide  means 
any  of  the  following  acts  committed  with 
Intent  to  destroy  In  whole  or  in  part,  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  one  of  the  pro- 
hibited acts  as  "causing  serious  bodily 
or  mental  harm  to  members  of  the 
group." 

Mr.  President,  to  the  extent  that  there 
was  ever  any  ambiguity  regarding  this 
phrase — and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  vague 
at  all — that  question  wjis  resolved  by  the 
understanding  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  defin- 
ing serious  mental  harm  as  "permanent 
impairment  of  mental  faculties." 

According  to  former  Ambassador 
Charles  Yost: 


This  standard  is  rigid  enough  to  discourage 
frivolous  allegations  of  genocide  through 
mental  harm. 

But  the  Uberty  Lobby  thinks  differ- 
ently. So  let  us  examine  each  of  their 
arguments  in  turn. 

Their  first  point— that  law  officers 
might  be  inhibited  to  take  action  against 
any  identifiable  group  for  fear  of  being 
charged  with  genocide — is  absurd.  Why? 
The  Liberty  Lobby  is  ignoring  the  basic 
definition  of  genocide  contained  in  the 
treaty.  What  does  it  say?  To  be  convicted 
of  genocide,  an  individual  must  commit 
this  act  with  the  intent  to  destroy — let 
me  repeat  that:  Intent  to  destroy,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical, 
racial,  or  religious  group.  Under  our  Con- 
stitution, laws  could  not  be  enacted  with 
intent  to  destroy  groups  within  our 
society. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  chance — and  I 
mean  none — that  routine  law  enforce- 
ment could  ever  meet  this  treaty's  d^- 
nition  of  genocide. 

Their  second  argument — a  fear  that 
racial  segregation  policies  prior  to  1954 
might  be  held  as  genocide  by  a  world 
court — is  impossible.  This  treaty  is 
simply  not  retroactive.  Not  in  any  way. 

Finally,  the  argument  that  freedom  of 
speech  might  be  curtailed  as  authors 
worried  about  inflicting  mental  harm  on 
groups  of  their  readers  is  also  ridiculous. 
The  understanding  recommended  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  classifies 
mental  harm  as  having  inflicted  perma- 
nent impairment  of  mental  faculties  for 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  group.  In 
addition,  as  I  have  noted  earlier,  an  in- 
dividual's intent  to  commit  genocide 
would  have  to  be  clearly  established. 

Mr.  President,  even  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  which  places  utmost 
priority  on  preservation  of  constitutional 
guarantees,  does  not  draw  this  spurious 
connection  between  the  mental  harm 
clause  and  loss  of  freedom  of  speech. 
They  stand  flrmly  behind  this  treaty, 
convinced  that  our  constitutional  free- 
doms remain  intact. 

In  short,  these  allegations  are  un- 
founded on  every  count. 

Mr.  President,  with  each  passing  year, 
the  support  for  the  Gen(xide  Convention 
continues  to  grow.  As  the  American  Bar 
Association  recognized  in  1976,  the  ob- 
jections raised  in  opposition  to  this  con- 
vention have  simply  not  withstood  the 
test  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation was  courageous  enough  to  ad- 
mit their  mistake  in  opposing  the 
convention.  I  hope  that,  someday.  Lib- 
erty Lobby  will  display  that  same 
courage. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  seeking  ratiflcation  of 
the  Genocide  Convention. 
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Firestone.  He  also  has  been  a  longtime 
member  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Committee  on  Commercial  Uses 
of  Energy. 

Dr.  LeBaron  is  also  well  known  for  his 
yeoman  work  on  behalf  of  LeBaron  As- 
sociates, a  Washington,  D.C..  firm  which 
was  organized,  in  his  words,  "to  analyze 
and  evaluate  equity  possibilities  of  new 
scientific  and  technological  develop- 
ments." 

I  believe — and  my  colleagues  who  also 
know  Dr.  LeBaron  will  agree — that  his 
immense  contribution  to  Industrial  de- 
velopment in  this  Nation  has  been  his 
ability  to  combine  scientific  knowledge 
with  management  skills  and  a  long- 
range  philosophy  regarding  the  economic 
potential  of  nuclear  power. 

He  is  truly  an  elder  statesman  of  the 
atom,  and  I  salute  him  on  his  90th  birth- 
day. Robert  LeBaron  continues  to  serve 
as  an  excellent  example  for  young  scien- 
tists to  emulate,  especially  since  it  was 
his  combination  of  experience  and  un- 
derstanding that  helped  him  make 
America  a  better  nation. 

We  wish  Dr.  LeBaron  and  his  gracious 
and  beautiful  wife  Peggy  good  health 
and  happiness  in  the  years  ahead.  May 
they  continue  to  build  international 
good  will  and  peace  through  their  bonds 
of  friendship  throughout  the  world. 

On  October  27,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Chairman  David  C.  Jones  gave  a  dinner 
at  the  Pentagon  in  honor  of  Dr.  LeBaron. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  brochure  printed  for  this  occa- 
sion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
A  Tribute  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  LeBaron 

la  1898.  8«yen-year-old  Bob  LeBaron 
marched  In  the  parade  in  honor  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  the  hero  of  San  Juan  Hill,  and 
his  Rough  Riders,  as  most  of  the  20.000  clU- 
zens  turned  out  In  Binghamton,  N.Y.  to  sud- 
port  Teddys  run  for  the  governorship.  His 
dad  and  three  uncles  (the  popular  LeBaron 
quartet)  were  barbershopplng  "A  Hot  Time 
In  the  Old  Town  Tonight  " 

He  followed  the  campaign  train  all  sum- 
mer long.  He  learned  to  be  quiet  and  un- 
obtrusive and  to  remain  as  Invisible  as  pos- 
sible— qualities  which  served  him  egreglously 
later  In  life.  Robert  LeBaron  never  aban- 
doned the  habit  of  looking,  listening,  learn- 
ing and  remaining  as  Invisible  as  possible. 
Through  all  the  positions  of  power  that  he 
held,  few  people  knew  the  weight  of  his  in- 
fluence or  the  extent  of  his  authority. 

Bob  went  to  Union  College  where  he  stud- 
ied under  Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz  who 
was  teaching  electro-physics.  He  worked 
scrupulously.  Symbols  and  theory  became 
clear.  His  work  laid  the  solid  foundation 
which  enabled  him  to  stay  in  the  forefront 
of  science  all  his  life. 

Music  already  had  a  stron'^  appeal  for  him. 

He  became  a  star  member  of  the  cross 
country  team.  In  191  i  and  1912  he  held  the 
New  York  State  record  for  the  half  mile. 
In  1912  he  made  the  olymoic  track  team 
to  Stockholm,  Sweden  and  subsequently  held 
the  world's  1.000  yard  record  (2  minutes  and 
12  seconds).  His  entire  life  he  continued  to 
insist  and  persist  In  keeping  his  body  exer- 
cised and  In  good  health. 

He  won  a  scholarship  to  attend  Princeton 
University.  His  <Massmates  were  the  likes  of 
Karl  and  Arthur  Comptons.  Harlow  Shapely. 
Alan  Dulles  and  Lowell  Thomas.  At  Prince- 
ton Bob  spent  two  years  In  chemistry.  In 
1916  he  changed   to  physics.   As  a  student 


there  he  and  his  friends  frequented  New 
York  City  to  attend  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
house  performances  end  the  theater. 

In  1917  they  all  "went  off  to  war".  Le- 
Baron became  a  lieutenant  in  the  Third 
Field  Artillery.  At  that  time  the  Army  did 
not  have  enough  men  to  go  around,  so  Bob 
did  double  duty.  In  addition  to  his  lieu- 
tenant duties  he  served  as  ceremonial  offi- 
cer of  the  artillery  group — a  very  important 
role  in  the  Army  then.  That  put  Bob  as 
number  180  on  the  officers  list — a  senior  offi- 
cer. Had  anyone  told  him  that  30  years 
later  he'd  have  over  100.000  officers  under 
him  at  the  Pentagon  he  would  have  laiighed 
at  them. 

In  1917  he  attended  a  big  dinner  In  Coro- 
nado  to  celebrate  a  proud  achievement — 
four  airplanes  had  been  able  to  stay  aloft 
for  15  consecutive  minutes. 

In  1917  he  became  the  Military  Staff  Aide 
to  President  Wilson.  Throughout  the  spring 
and  summer  he  shuttled  back  and  forth  from 
Pt.  Myer  to  the  White  House  on  a  sort  of 
semi-detached  duty.  President  Wilson,  ex- 
presldent  of  Princeton,  took  a  liking  to  this 
young  Princeton  Instructor.  Wilson,  50,  who 
disliked  talking  to  men  of  his  age  and  older, 
found  himself  completely  at  ease  with  the 
unassuming,  perceptive,  intelligent  and  ever- 
alert  military  aide. 

During  the  fall  of  1917  the  Third  Field 
Artillery  was  sent  to  Alabama  to  set  up  Camp 
McClellan.  Then  Bob  and  his  company  went 
to  Camp  Sill,  Oklahoma,  for  artillery  train- 
ing  before   embarking   for   France.   In   July 

1918.  together  with  5.000  members  of  the 
AEF,  they  piled  on  the  CORONIA  (built  for 
800)  and  set  off  for  Europe.  It  was  a  har- 
rowing trip.  The  old  hulk  survived  two  sub- 
marine attacks  and  zlg-zagged  so  far  North 
trying  to  outwit  others  that  It  took  16  days 
to  reach  Liverpool. 

Later,  in  one  of  the  bivouac  areas  in  South 
England.  Bob  ran  Into  Rudyard  Kipling  who 
was  collecting  garbage  as  his  wartime  duty. 
That  was  the  Queen's  punishment  for  Kip- 
ling's prediction  of  the  end  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Bob  and  company  embarked  for  France. 
From  LeHavre  they  were  taken  to  Val  De 
Mont  to  learn  the  French  school  of  fire 
(75mm  vs  US's  3-lnch  pieces).  The  next  move 
was  to  Seian.  right  In  the  middle  of  the  big- 
gest World  War  I  action,  where  they  saw 
six  weeks  of  fighting.  Problem  was  not  to 
fight  the  Germans,  said  Bob,  "it  was  to  keep 
the  damn  equipment  on  the  road — to  get  it 
up  where  we  could  shoot  It."  Troops  blocked 
the  narrow  roads.  Wherever  French  soldiers 
ran  Into  an  American  road-block,  they  would 
throw  the  Americans  guns  Into  the  ditch. 
The  Americans  would  retaliate.  Feelings  ran 
hot.  Everyone  learned  the  other's  best  curses. 
There  was  no  one  to  administrate  the  right 
of  way. 

After   Armistice   Day   on   New   Year's   Day 

1919.  Bob  was  ordered  to  Paris  and  Informed 
that  he  could  finish  his  studies.  He  enrolled 
in  the  Sorbonne  to  work  under  Mme.  Marie 
Curie  to  research  radiation.  That  spring  he 
received  his  doctorate.  What  next? 

President  Wilson  came  to  Paris  in  June 
for  the  Versailles  Conference  and  immedi- 
ately requisitioned  Bob  as  a  staff  member 
of  the  US  delegation.  Bob  attended  to  the 
President's  basic  needs:  locating  bathrooms, 
keeping  a  chair  always  nearby  for  the  Presi- 
dent, carrying  messages  back  and  forth.  As 
a  member  of  the  US  delegation  he  was  per- 
sona grata  everywhere. 

In  October  1919  he  arrived  to  an  entirely 
different  US  and  was  faced  with  the  Immedi- 
ate imperative  of  having  to  earn  a  living. 
Finally  he  found  a  Job  with  Arthur  D.  Little 
in  Cambridge.  Mass.  The  firm's  masthead,  in- 
terestingly enough,  bore  the  slogan:  'You 
Cant  Make  a  Silk  Purse  Out  of  a  Sow's 
Ear.  But  Arthur  D.  Little  Can."  And  he  did. 
Little  thought  big. 
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Bob  was  on  Little's  wavelength.  Thinking 
10-15  years  ahead  came  naturally  to  him. 
Still,  he  was  deeply  influenced  by  his  em- 
ployer's habit  of  long  range  planning.  Chem- 
istry was  Just  learning  about  polymers.  To- 
day polymer  chemistry  is  the  basis  of  a  maqi- 
moth  chemical  Industry.  They  also  fixed 
their  sights  on  other  complicated  fractions 
I  from  oil  and  gas)  :  propylene,  butylene.  and 
beyond. 

Bob  was  chosen  to  make  convincing,  on- 
scene  presentations  to  firms  around  the 
country  to  sell  the  idea  of  research  and  de- 
velopment and  how  his  firm  could  help 
others.  The  concept  was  too  far  advanced  for 
Its  time.  He  claims  today  that  he  was  thrown 
out  of  more  offices  than  any  man  of  the  era. 
Still  he  piled  responsibility  upon  responsibil- 
ity. It  seems  that  there  was  never  a  hat  that 
wasn't  made  to  his  measure. 

In  1926  Little  Joined  In  a  group  venture  to 
develop  petro-chemlcals;  they  were  the  pio- 
neers of  today's  vast  petro-chemlcal  indus- 
try. They  set  up  Bob  as  Technical  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  moved  him  to  an  opulent  head- 
quarters on  Wall  Street.  The  scientist  be- 
came an  Industrialist.  He  commuted  between 
Oklahoma  and  New  York  City.  The  company 
merged  with  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey. 

Bob  found  many  things  to  be  grateful  for 
In  New  York,  premiere  among  these  was  his 
acquaintance  of  a  vivacious  blonde  dancer 
by  the  name  of  Peggy  Bancroft — "as  bright 
as  she  was  beautiful".  Their  shared  love  of 
music  and  theater  drew  them  together.  But 
soon  Peggy  also  became  conversant  with  all 
of  Bob's  interests — a  situation  and  attitude 
which  she  made  sure  continued  throughout 
their  lives.  By  October  14,  1926.  they  were 
married. 

Peggy's  history  is  sis  Interesting  as  Bob's. 
She  still  speaks  excitedly  of  the  time  she  left 
home  at  the  age  of  18  with  only  $100  00  In 
her  possession — money  she  was  able  to  bor- 
row from  a  friend's  parents.  She  held  "a  good 
many  Jobs"  Including,  she  does  not  mind  let- 
ting anyone  know,  a  Job  as  a  peddler  on  Wall 
Street.  Finally,  she  began  to  work  with 
Rogers  and  Hart  ( later  Hammersteln  took  his 
place),  danced  with  the  Ziegfeld  Girls  and 
played  opposite  Eddie  Cantor. 

She  did  many  New  York  City  shows.  She 
was  the  featured  singer-dancer  In  "Dearest 
Emmy"  (1926)  and  "Sunny"  (1926).  And  she 
performed  In  "Rosalie"  (1928)  and  "Whoo- 
pee" (1929) .  She  played  In  many  great  shows 
of  her  time:  "Ripples"  (1931).  "Here  Goes 
the  Bride"  (1931).  the  memorable  and  ex- 
tended hit  "Of  Thee  I  Sing"  (1932).  "Pardon 
My  English"  (1933).  "Let  "Em  Eat  Cake" 
(1934).  '"Merrily  We  Roll  Along"  (1936)  were 
all  performed  in  New  York  City.  Peggy  never 
went  "on  the  road"  because  she  did  not  wapt 
to  leave  Bob. 

Bob's  feeling  for  music,  deepening  with 
the  years  and  stimulated  by  Peggy's  efforts, 
led  to  more  time  spent  on  playing  the  piano, 
experimenting  with  song  writing.  He  also 
worked  on  his  compositions  in  the  office  In 
between  appointments.  Songs  written  by  Bob 
were  often  part  of  Peggy's  singing  program. 

On  Wall  Street  the  prospects  of  Petroleum 
Chemical  Corporation  began  to  steadily  dim. 
Depression  loomed  In  the  future.  Many  firms 
were  closing  their  doors  by  1930.  What 
should  they  do  next?  Bob  knew  he  wanted 
to  concentrate  on  music  and  learn  all  there 
was.  Peggy,  who  are  never  without  a  Job. 
agreed. 

The  LeBarons  decided  to  put  their  $17,000 
in  assets  into  the  National  City  Bank  and 
take  a  chance  on  music.  For  the  next  five 
years  Bob  struggled  under  Dr.  Frederlclc 
Schlleder,  studying  Bach,  Brahms,  Beetho- 
ven, others.  Identifying  always  with  the 
rhythms,  tone  quality  harmonic  structure 
of  the  melody.  He  developed  a  greater  har- 
mony within  himself.  The  tension  between 
art  and  science  released  Itself. 

He  started  to  work  for  NBC  radio  where 
he  did  scoring.  He  worked  with  a  few  groups 


moving  In  the  direction  of  classical  music, 
a  forerunner  of  a  trend  that  culminated 
with  I'oocanlnl  and  the  great  SamoS 
concerts. 

In  1936  business  recovered  Its  health. 

Bob  bad  accomplished  everything  he  had 
set  out  to  accomplish  In  his  musical  train- 
ing. At  45  he  didn't  feel  music  was  his  des- 
tiny and  he  had  a  great  urge  to  go  back  to 
chemistry.  Through  friends  he  met  and  sub- 
sequently went  to  work  for  Augustus  Eustis 
of  Virginia  Smelting,  which  specialized  in 
two  refrigerants  (pressurized  gases)  :  sulfur 
dioxide  and  methyl  chloride.  Bob  quickly 
found  the  main  weakness  of  the  industry: 
th6re  was  no  orderly  chain  of  supply,  no 
concerted  effort  to  service  and  expand  the 
mar&et.  There  was  also  the  nagging  question 
of  Freeon — a  Dupont  monopoly.  Then  it 
struck  him,  why  not  set  up  an  agency 
equipped  to  provide  help  of  all  kinds  at 
all  times  to  the  dealers.  This  would  allow 
manufacturers  to  concentrate  on  Research 
&  Development.  Dupont  was  quite  willing 
to  let  Bob  handle  the  headaches  of 
distribution. 

He  was  also  a  key  person  In  setting  up 
fellowships  for  universities  to  support  stu- 
dents who  would  then  support  advanced  re- 
search and  development. 

In  December  1941  be  came  to  Washing- 
ton DC  for  a  "short"  conference.  Three  days 
later.  Pearl  Harbor.  The  transient  room  waa 
their  home  until  after  the  war.  Today  It 
forms  part  of  their  suite.  President  Roose- 
velt appointed  Bob  as  one  of  the  first  dollar- 
a-day  man.  He  was  assigned  to  the  War 
Preparedness  Board  to  build  the  chemlcaJ 
supplies  stocks. 

Bob's  rare  combination  of  Imagination,  ex- 
perience and  contacts  catapulted  him  to  the 
top  levels  of  government  Immediately.  Ro'oert 
Patterson,  Secretary  of  War,  had  been  his 
classmate  at  Union  College;  James  B. 
Forestal,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  had  been  his 
pupil  at  Princeton.  No  need  to  go  through 
channels — the  doors  of  Army  and  Navy  were 
always  open  to  him.  He  soon  found  himself 
on  the  Requirements  Committee  of  the  WPB 
allocating  products  for  both  military  and 
civilian  use. 

Peggy  continued  her  activist  role  through- 
out this  period.  She  sang  with  the  Navy 
Band  at  the  Stagedoor  Canteen.  But.  most 
Importantly,  she  ran  an  Army  radio  program 
at  Walter  Reed  called  ""Peggy  and  the 
Soldiers".  Of  special  concern  to  her  were  the 
too  many  amputees.  These  men  were  In  the 
midst  of  a  physical  and  psychological  Water- 
loo. They  felt  bitter  about  their  condition, 
and  though.  "The  Government  got  me  Into 
this.  The  Government  can  take  care  of  me 
for  the  rest  of  my  life."  Hence  they  refused 
to  use  their  artificial  limbs.  Peggy  put  them 
on  her  radio  program  to  help  her  as  well  as 
to  allow  them  to  use  their  talents.  The  re- 
sultant fan  mall  (aided  by  the  not  Irsub- 
stantlal  charms  of  a  number  of  attractive 
Red  Cross  girls )  changed  their  attitudes  and 
helped  them   move   towards   recovery. 

After  the  war-  Bob  >contin"ed  as  a  full- 
Redged  partner  of  Eustis  at  Virginia  Smelt- 
Ine  but  also  became  the  first  Executive  Con- 
sultant in  the  U.S.  by  signing  a  very  lucra- 
tive contract  with  Standard  Oil  of  California 
as  Technical  Advisor  to  the  President  on 
Petro-Chemlcal  matters.  The  chemical  field 
was  wide  oaen.  Bob  helped  to  develop  com- 
pounds which  were  both  strong  cleaning 
fluids  yet  would  dissolve  In  water.  Then  he 
hel"ed  to  market  gasoline  and  lubolls.  His 
confidence  in  chemical  products  was  bril- 
liantly substantiated.  The  products  turned 
out  to  be  about  four  times  as  effective  as 
animal  fats.  Furthermore,  it  was  reliable  in 
performance,  could  be  counted  on  for  the 
sime  effectiveness  every  tlm?.  and  had  re- 
liable prices,  whereas  animal  fats  went  up 
and  down  in  both  of  these  important  sec- 
tors. With  skill  and  inscnuity  he  ended  up 
with  contracts  with  the  three  giants  of  the 


US  :  Proctor  &  Gamble,  Lever  Brothers,  and 
Colgate. 

Successively  all  the  petroleum  fractions 
and  all  the  waste  gases  were  transformed  by 
the  magic  of  chemistry  Into  profitable 
derivatives.  Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since 
young  LeBaron's  first  forays  as  an  Itinerant 
preacher  for  petro-chemlcals.  But  never  once 
during  the  years  of  discouragement  had 
LeBaron's  faith  walvered.  This  was  an  out- 
standing characteristic  of  his  entire  profes- 
sional life— to  stay  with  his  vision  no  mat- 
ter where  It  led.  It  never  failed  and  eventu- 
ally led  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  LeBarons  kept  to  their  health  sched- 
ule of  tennis,  badminton  and  long  walks: 
dally  exercise  of  some  sort  throughout  the 
years,  determined  to  make  the  number  one 
priority  keeping  fit.  Their  attitude  has  always 
been.  If  God  gave  you  your  life  and  your 
body,  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  keep  It  In 
good  shape. 

In  1949  William  Webster.  Chairman  of  the 
Military  Liaison  Committee  between  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  ABC.  came  to  offer 
Bob  his  job.  Trying  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting demands  of  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force. 
State  Department.  Congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission — each  jealous  of  its  own 
prerogatives  and  suspicious  of  enroach- 
raent — would  be  a  Job  of  responsibility,  worlt 
and  worry:  the  kind  of  challenge  that  ex- 
cited him. 

Bob  was  scarcely  In  his  new  office  before 
a  WB-29  weather  reconnaissance  plane  on  a 
rcutine  patrol  from  Japan  to  Alaska  picked 
up  measureable  radioactivity  over  the  Kam- 
chatka Peninsula.  Further  sampling  and 
analysi-,  yielded  shattering  news.  The  Rus- 
sians had  exploded  a  nuclear  device.  Gone 
was  the  10-year  margin  of  safe'y  and  the  nu- 
clear monopoly  of  the  U.S. 

General  Omar  Bradley.  Chairman.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Introduced  Bob  to  the  JCS 
and  their  staffs.  Bob  set  to  work  immediately 
on  a  study  of  the  Defense  Department  war 
plans  as  they  related  to  atomic  weapons.  The 
Soviet  accomplishment  demanded  an  im- 
mediate speed-up  in  our  nuclear  stockpiles. 

The  Soviet  explosion,  in  cancelling  our  nu- 
clear lead,  highlighted  a  scientific  hJTJO- 
thesis  which  took  a  quantum  Jump  beyond 
fission — to  the  fusion  of  light  nuclei  If  a 
flsslon  chain  reaction  could  te  made  to  re- 
produce the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  labora- 
tory, would  a  chain  reaction  ensue?  Seminars 
were  held  on  fusion.  Once  Into  the  compli- 
cated, frustrating  business  of  disclpllng  the 
chain  reaction  into  a  bomb,  however,  prob- 
lems of  geometry,  metals,  cladding  and  cool- 
ant, made  it  clear  that  all  our  skill  and  effort 
would  be  needed  to  make  a  fission  bomb. 
General  Bradley  took  the  position  that  if 
there  was  any  possibility  that  a  more  power- 
ful weapon  could  be  developed,  the  U.S. 
should  be  the  flrst  to  do  it. 

Conflicts  over  the  advisability  of  staging 
a  crash  program  for  the  "super""  heightened. 
Chairman  LeBaron  realized  the  "the  tech- 
nical situation  In  fusion  was  exploratory,  ex- 
perimental, and  doubtful  of  outcome  "  It  was 
imperative  to  push  the  program  of  Atomic 
Bomb  production;  to  pursue  the  compli- 
ceted  experiment";  and  tests  for  variations  in 
size,  geometry,  and  power  of  the  flsslon  bomb. 
The  trrave  aues'ion  was  whether  our  nation's 
resources  were  equal  to  the  tremendous  bur- 
den— greater  than  those  involved  in  the 
original  development  of  the  Manhattan 
Project.  Yet  all  of  his  experiences  oriented 
him  toward  a  crash  program  no  matter  what 
the  uncertainties. 

All  the  pros  and  cons  of  pushing  through 
a  crash  program  on  the  "super"'  would  be 
thrashed  out  in  meetings  of  the  Combined 
Policy  Committee.  The  results  of  these  dis- 
cussions would  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent. He  would  make  the  final  decision. 

When  Congress  convened.  Janinr'-  '^SO, 
the  Joint  Committee  went  to  the  then  Chair- 
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who  read  a  5,000  word  letter 

to  the  President  urging  a  swift 

;o  proceed   with   the   "super".  The 
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Jai^ary  20.  LeBaron  and  Oen.  Bradley 
the  policy  issues  with  the  full  Con- 
committee.    The    directness    and 
Bobs  exposition  quickly  convinced 
Committee  that  money  should  be 
,o  build  the  additional  production 
needed   for   the   "super"  even   while 
underway.  With  Defense  and  the 
Copimlttee  on  the  side  of  the  "super", 
of  State  Acheson  felt  that  the  push 
de<4slon  had  become  too  strong.  Pur- 
rs would  only  sharpen  the  contro- 
recommended  no  crash  program 
deliberate  attack  to  determine  the  fea- 
the  weapon  within  three  years.  It 
only  for  the  President  to  make  his 
ind  put  an  end  to  rumor, 
was  asked  to  write  a  draft  state- 
President  Truman  could  Issue  on 
1950.  The  statement  went  to  the 
H^use  at  10  o'clock.  At  noon  It  was  on 
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jart  of  my  responsibility  as  Com- 
i  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  see 
our  country  Is  able  to  defend  Itself 

possible  aggressor, 
ingly.  I  have  directed  the  Atomic 
Cjommlsslon  to  continue  its  work  on 
of  atomic  weapons,  including  the 
hydrogen  or  super  bomb. 

other  work  In  the  field  of  atomic 

it  Is  being  and  will  be  carried  for- 

a  basis  consistent  with  the  over-all 

of    our    program    for    peace    and 


^e  shall  continue  to  do  until  a  sat- 
plan  and  International  control  or 
Is  achieved.  We  shall  also  con- 
examine  all  those  factors  that  affect 
prog  am  for  peace  and  this  country's  se- 
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stressing  the  need  for  urgency  de- 

that  enough  H-bomb  fuel  be  pro- 

the  outset  to  provide  not  only  for 

requirements  but  for  the  fabrication  of 

le  weapons  If  the  test  proved  an  H- 

pc^sibie.  At  the  same  time  he  pushed 

production  of  fissionable  mate- 

itomlc  bombs  by  expanding  existing 

and  getting  appropriations  for  new 

was  convinced  that  the  problems  ot 

ivelght  that  restricted  nuclear  weap- 

Mr    Force    delivery    would    yield    to 

jp  research  and  more  abundant  ex- 

materlal.  He  clearly  foresaw  tac- 

weapons  small  enough  for  guns 


Sejitember  21.  1950,  General  George  C. 

succeeded  Louis  Johnson  as  the  na- 

t4ird   Secretary   of   Defense.    General 

and  Bob  LeBaron  got  along  famom- 

>f  the  Initial  exchange  bears  repeat- 
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to  besin  by  exchanging  idosyn- 
.sald  the  Secretary.  "Helps  us  under- 
'i  other.  What  are  yours?" 

replied  Bob.    "I  would  like  to  get 
by  5:30  In  the  afternoon." 
won't  be  any  problem.  Mrs.  Marshall 

up  at  4:30  every  day  "  The  Secre- 

1  forward.  "I'll  tell  you  something. 

n  around  here  is  any  good  If  Its 
er  four  o'clock  In  the  afternoon  be- 
'd  only  have  to  do  It  all  over  again 
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In  dealings  with  others.  Bob's  stock  cut-off 
to  any  seemingly  unsolvable  dispute  was, 
"Well,  let's  go  and  see  the  President."  Nat- 
urally the  suggestion  was  never  followed  but 
everyone  knew  It  was  no  Idle  boast :  LeBaron 
could  walk  In  to  see  the  President  any  time 
without  Intermediaries. 

The  press  was  perplexed  by  Bob's  prestige. 
In  Washington,  where  every  government 
committee  was  constantly  scrutinized  for 
newsworthy  stories,  the  Military  Liaison 
Committee  was  rarely  heard  of.  yet  there  was 
a  sneaking  suspicion  that  Its  Chairman  was 
behind  mauiy  a  Pentagon  decision.  LeBaron 
did  his  utmost  to  keep  his  committee  in- 
conspicuous. He  kept  th:  tempo  fast  and  the 
activities  secret.  There  were  no  leaks  or  In- 
spired back-bltlng  In  the  press.  And  he 
downplayed  his  role  In  order  to  remain  anon- 
ymous. Biding  to  see  the  President  he  would 
crouch  down  on  the  floor  of  the  car  for  in- 
visibility and  slip  In  the  back  way  to  avoid 
reporters.  The  press  dubbed  him  the  "Mys- 
tery Man  of  the  Pentagon." 

Bob  gives  great  credit  for  his  accomplish- 
ments to  the  "enormous  advantage,  after 
Marshall  came,  of  having  a  very  wise  team 
with  Marshall.  Bradley  and  Acheson  and 
Lovett  to  deal  with  .  .  .  and  a  President  who 
would  back  you  up.  It  was  a  team  where  you 
didn't  have  to  worry  where  you  stood.  We 
didn't  have  to  deal  with  anybody  and  there 
were  no  press  Involved." 

On  June  25.  1950.  communists  attacked 
South  Korea.  President  Truman  acted 
swiftly.  By  July  US  troops  were  again  fight- 
ing on  foreign  soil.  Shortages  of  material 
and  manpower  soon  began  to  manifest 
themselves.  This  Increased  the  pressure  on 
LeBaron,  who  felt  that  nothing  could  be 
allowed  to  Interfere  with  the  nuclear  effort. 
He  stepped  up  his  drive  to  expand  produc- 
tion He  pressed  even  more  Insistently  for 
Increased  numbers  and  types  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Nor  could  he  permit  ths  thermo- 
nuclear project  to  lag  behind.  As  1950  drew 
to  a  close,  demands  converged  on  LeBaron 
from  all  sides.  The  Air  Force  clamored  for  a 
nuclear  powered  airplane.  Tne  Navy  called 
for  a  noclear  powered  aircraft  carrier. 

The  overall  priorities  In  LeBaron 's  area  of 
responsibility  were  firmly  set  In  his  own 
mind:  (1)  to  Increase  the  amount  of  fission- 
able material:  (2)  to  keep  conflicting  de- 
mands for  this  strategic  material  In  realis- 
tic balance  for  weapons,  for  submarine  re- 
actors, aircraft  reactors,  carrier  reactors;  (3) 
to  move  gradually  In  the  direction  of  Indus- 
trial reactors  to  compensate  for  the  coming 
shortage  of  electric  power  that  he  clearly 
foresaw.  To  achieve  his  many  ends  LeBaron 
had  to  massage  the  egos  of  some  of  the  prlm- 
adonnas  of  physics,  including  Edward  Teller. 
He  succeeded  In  this  area  as  well. 

In  mid-October  1952  LeBaron  flew  to 
Honolulu  on  the  way  to  Eniwetok.  Marshall 
Islands,  where  the  first  H-bomb  test  was  to 
take  place  on  1  November. 

It  was  Just  before  dawn,  on  November  1. 
1952.  LeBaron  was  flying  in  an  old  World 
War  II  plane,  the  type  where  the  guns  came 
out  over  the  top  which  could  be  used  as  a 
look-out.  The  plane  was  positioned  about 
11  miles  from  the  shot  at  an  altitude  of 
about  twelve  thousand  feet.  Suddenly  the 
heavy  grey  silence  was  shattered  by  a  deafen- 
ing blast,  the  sky  exploded  with  color — a 
brilliance  that  held  for  maybe  Ave  minutes 
or  more.  LeBaron  remembers.  He  knew  a  tre- 
mendous power  had  been  released,  and  he 
braced  himself  for  the  following  shock 
waves.  NothinT  happened.  The  plane  re- 
mained as  steady  after  the  shot  as  before. 
He  looked  at  the  radiation  I'-struments 
No'hing  had  re-'Istered  No  radiation  had 
touched  the  plane.  When  the  plane  landed 
at  Kwalalein  for  refueling  on  the  way  back 
to  Washington,  some  200  ml'es  down  the 
line,  the  Admiral  who  met  them  at  the  strip 
said.  "What  in  the  name  of  Hell  is  going  on 


down  there?"  The  roofs  were  blown  off  the 
buildings.  Trees  were  down.  The  place  was  a 
shambles. 

But  that's  not  the  end  of  this  story. 
The  unpredictability  of  shot  eftects  was 
farther  corroborated  In  1970.  when  the  Le- 
Barons  were  at  a  dinner  party  with  General 
McConnell.  who  had  been  CSAF  Feb  65-July 
69.  They  were  discussing  the  MIKE  shot,  and 
McConnell  said.  "Ves.  I  was  there.  I  was  one 
thousand  feet  below  you.  and  we  had  the 
most  unbelievable  time  keeping  our  airplane 
aloft.  I  could  hardly  fly  the  damn  thing.  It 
dropped  so  fast — I  Just  got  It  out  of  a  dive 
and  a  spin  and  everything  else  about  1,000 
feet  above  the  ocean." 

Apparently  the  shock  wave  had  missed  Le- 
Baron's  plane  completely,  but  had  hit  every- 
thing else  In  sight.  By  the  time  Bob  arrived 
at  the  Pentagon,  the  news  had  preceded  him. 
There  he  learned  the  size  of  the  shot,  and 
the  fact  that  It  had  taken  out  the  whole 
Island,  leaving  only  an  enormous  water-filled 
hole  In  its  place. 

General  Marshall's  reaction  was  encapsu- 
lated In  the  following  musing: 

"We're  seeing  the  end  of  war.  We're  right 
at  the  end  of  war  as  an  Instrument  of  na- 
tional policy  for  security.  Big  wars.  Nobody 
will  ever  fight  big  wars  when  things  like  this 
are  available,  because  the  whole  concept  of 
mass  fighting,  of  Infantry,  of  course  goes  out 
the  window.  The  whole  thing  has  to  change. 
You  have  to  fight  as  the  Indians  did.  " 

In  addition  to  his  other  obligations,  Bob 
had  been  working  during  1962  on  a  program 
for  civilian  uses  of  atomic  energy.  He  had 
long  had  the  Idea  that  a  study  should  be 
made  of  peaceful  uses  to  counterbalance  the 
horror  of  military  applications.  On  May  20, 
1954,  came  his  opportunity  to  communicate 
his  Ideas  to  the  nation,  in  an  address  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies  of  a  new  Industrial 
Research  and  Development  laboratory.  The 
speech  made  headlines  across  the  country 
and  an  impact  around  the  world.  Sometime 
later  he  told  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles 
Wilson  that  he  would  leave  his  government 
post.  The  two  then  set  a  definite  date  for  his 
departure:  August  1.  1954. 

When  he  left  the  Department  of  Defense 
In  1954.  he  was  accorded  the  rare  distinction 
of  a  special  award,  presented  collectively  by 
the  civilian  Secretaries  of  the  DOD.  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  18  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy of  the  Congress.  He  added  this  unusual 
honor  to  the  one  received  earlier  In  Janu- 
ary 1953.  which  was  the  highest  civilian 
award  given  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  distinguished  public  service. 

In  1954  he  turned  his  energies  toward  a 
study  of  the  relationships  between  the  tech- 
nological "breakthroughs"  emanating  from 
the  accelerated  defense  weaoons'  nrograms. 
and  their  potential  In  equity  profit.  He  or- 
ganized a  study  group  to  evaluate  the  In- 
vestment possibilities  Inherent  In  peacetime 
uses  of  atomic  energy.  It  was  his  great  de- 
sire to  turn  the  force  of  atomic  energy  into 
peaceful  uses.  Many  Industrialists  shared 
this  vision.  He  and  his  group  of  specialists 
were  hired  by  a  sort  of  "consortium"  of  in- 
dustrialists like  Vincent  Astor.  Henry  Ford, 
the  Mellons.  and  Harvey  Firestone.  They 
were  going  to  research  what  could  be  done 
In  this  area. 

He  "always  wanted  to  be  a  consultant," 
says  his  wife  Peggy,  and  that's  really  what 
he  did  from  1956  to  the  present.  He  advised 
industries,  but  he  also  founded  and  became 
the  Managing  Director  for  LeBaron  Asso- 
ciates. Washington.  DC.  a  partnership  or- 
ganized to  analyze  and  evaluate  equity  pos- 
sibilities of  new  scientific  and  technological 
developments. 

In  addition,  in  1961  he  established  and 
became   Managing   Partner   of   the   Norabel 
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Fund.  Washington,  D.C.,  an  Investment  part- 
nership which  supports  technological 
"breakthroughs"  In  Its  continuing  study  of 
accelerated  programs  and  their  potential  for 
Investments. 

The  LeBarons  unique  philosophy  of  life 
and  abiding  interest  In  peoples  of  other 
countries,  their  cultures  and  their  problems, 
coupled  to  their  uncanny  vision,  breadth  of 
understanding  and  unlimited  energies  have 
come  Into  a  lifetime  focus  In  »  number  of 
related  activities. 

ENVOI 

An  exhilarating  and  fruitful  life.  then. 
lived  to  its  fullest  by  both  Bob  and  Peggy 
LeBaron.  Neither  leaving  the  other's  side, 
and  both  still  living  In  that  Washingfon- 
Sheraton  suite  they  walked  into  for  their 
original  three-day  sojourn  In  1941.  Inside, 
they  have  walls  and  shelves  filled  with 
mementos,  memories,  thank -yous  and  faces 
of  the  very  great  In  our  Nation's  history. 
Outside,  they  enjoy  their  philanthropic  ac- 
tivities and  the  warmth  and  admiration  of 
their  friends  and  of  all  who  come  Into  con- 
tact with  them. 

Surely  both  must  have  read  Horatio's  ex- 
hortation: "Carpe  Diem.  Ne  credula  pos- 
terl" — colloquially.  "Live  today.  Don't  wait 
'til  tomorrow."  If  they  didn't  read  It.  well, 
then  they  invented  a  classic  American  ver- 
sion of  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Robert  LeBaron, 
Washington  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  Best  wishes  on  your  90th  birth- 
day! You  have  much  to  be  proud  about  to- 
day— not  the  least  of  which  Is  a  fine  re-ord 
in  serving  four  Presidents  and  their  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  through  a  host  of  key  Issues. 
Though  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  attend 
the  luncheon  given  In  your  honor  by  General 
Jones.  I  would  like  to  wish  you  the  very  best 
on  this  Important  occasion. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  Weinberger. 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  October  26.  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  LeBaron, 
Washington  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  LeBaron:  Nancy  and  I  send  our 
warmest  congratulations  as  you  celebrate 
your  90th  birthday. 

You  have  much  to  be  proud  of  and  to  fond- 
ly recall  in  the  midst  of  your  friends  at  this 
special  tribute.  Your  outstanding  service  to 
four  Presidents — Wilson,  Roosevelt.  Truman 
and  Elsenhower — Is  well  known  and  has 
earned  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all  who 
know  you. 

Athough  I  am  unable  to  attend  vour  birth- 
day luncheon.  I'm  with  you  In  spirit  for  the 
happiest  and  most  memorable  celebration 
ever.  My  very  best  to  you  and  Mrs.  LeBaron 
In  the  years  to  come. 

Happv  Birthday! 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  Vice  President, 
Washington,  October  28, 1981. 
Dr.  Robert  LeBaron. 
The  Sheraton-Washington  Hotel, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  Congratulations  to  you  on  the 
occasion  of  your  90th  birthday.  What  an 
outstanding  career  you  have  had.  Your  ac- 
complishments and  contributions  to  this  na- 
tion are  rivaled  by  few. 

Both   Barbara  and  I  send  our  very  best 
wishes  for  a  happy  birthday  and  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day. 
Sincerely. 

Oborgb  Bttsr. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Senator  Zorinsky. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  my  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ROBERT 
LeBARON 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
line  of  work,  it  is  refreshing  occasionally 
to  come  in  contact  with  someone  who 
thinks,  not  of  the  next  election,  but  of 
what  is  best  for  the  next  generation. 
The  man  we  are  pausing  to  honor  at 
this  time  is  just  such  an  individual — 
and  a  good  friend  as  well. 

Dr.  Robert  LeBaron,  who  celebrates 
his  90th  birthday  on  Saturday,  has  been 
called  a  man  "on  the  wave  of  the  future." 
No  description  could  be  more  fitting. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  atomic  age. 
Dr.  LeBaron  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  efforts  to  harness  nuclear  power  and 
put  it  to  constructive  use  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  Nation  and  of  all  mankind. 

Starting  in  1949,  this  professional 
chemist  served  as  Deputy  to  the  Defense 
Secretary  for  Atomic  Energy  Matters 
and  as  the  first  chairman  of  the  Mili- 
tary Liaison  Committee  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Later,  he  served  as 
a  consultant  on  financial  and  technical 
developments  relating  to  peaceful  nu- 
clear energy  use. 

An  unoCBcial  "ambassador  at  large." 
Dr.  LeBaron  undertook  numerous  good- 
will trips  for  the  Nation  in  support  of 
responsible  nuclear  power.  And  he  has 
served  as  a  nuclear  power  advisor  to  pri- 
vate industry  as  well. 

And,  Mr.  President,  Dr.  LeBaron's  in- 
terests and  abilities  do  not  just  begin 
and  end  with  nuclear  power.  A  talented 
athlete  at  Union  College  in  Schenectady, 
N.Y.,  he  served  on  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Track  Team  in  1912  and  has  also  been  a 
pianist  and  composer. 

For  2  years  in  the  1930's,  he  arranged 
and  conducted  music  for  radio  and  for 
several  more  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  visiting  committee  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity's Pine  Arts  Department. 

And,  today,  as  a  resident  of  Northwest 
Washington,  Dr.  LeBaron  maintains  an 
active  interest  in  music,  swimming,  and 
tennis  as  well  as  nuclear  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  want  to 
join  Senator  Thurmond,  Senator  Hat- 
field, and  me  in  wishing  this  most  ver- 
satile individual  a  happy  90th  birthday 
this  coming  Saturday.  And  I  know  they 
will  want  to  join  me  in  wishing  Dr.  Le- 
Baron many  more  enjoyable  birthdays  in 
the  future. 

But  most  of  all,  Mr.  President,  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  want  to  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  one  who  has  done  so 
much  to  aid  in  the  development  of  re- 
sponsible nuclear  power  in  this  country 
and  around  the  globe.  Dr.  Robert  Le- 
Baron and  his  wife.  Peggy,  are  truly 
people  who  have  "ridden  the  wave  of  the 
future"  and  kept  their  eyes  focused  on 
what  Is  best  for  future  generations  of 
Americans.  And  for  this,  we  all  owe  them 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
floor  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  about  4  minutes  left.  I  have 
reserved  that  time  for  Senator  Hatfield, 
who  desires  to  present  some  remarks. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ROBERT  LeBARON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  the  privilege  today  of  recognizing 
the  achievements  of  Dr.  Robert  LeBaron 
as  we  join  him  in  celebrating  his  90th 
birthday. 

Dr.  LeBaron  has  combined  a  devotion 
to  his  work  on  the  cutting  edge  of  atomic 
science  with  a  concern  for  the  human 
effects  of  technology.  This  highly  es- 
teemed scientist  has  also  demonstrated 
a  commitment  to  the  arts,  an  indication 
that  he  is  a  truly  versatile  asset  to  his 
country. 

Bom  in  the  central  New  York  town  of 
Binghamton,  Robert  LeBaron  studied 
chemistry  and  physics  at  Union  College. 
He  received  his  masters  in  physics  from 
Princeton  University  in  1917  and  went 
overseas  to  study  radiochemistry  at  the 
Ecole  Nationale  Superiere  des  Mines  at 
the  Sarbonne  in  Paris. 

Following  several  years  of  work  in 
industry,  his  technical  expertise  and 
military  experience  were  employed  dur- 
ing World  War  II  as  a  member  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  After  the  war. 
he  continued  to  serve  America  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  field  of  atomic  energy. 
He  played  a  key  role  in  setting  atomic 
policy  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  for  each  of  the  services.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  the  development  of  a  co- 
ordinated atomic  energy  program  for  na- 
tional security. 

He  has  also  served,  at  various  times, 
as  a  representative  for  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  and  the  State  Department. 
The  United  States  is  particularly  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  many  occasions  on 
which  he  represented  the  Nation  abroad 
as  an  advocate  for  the  peaceful  use  of 
atomic  power. 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  many 
years  of  distinguished  work  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. Robert  LeBaron  shifted  his 
many  talents  to  the  private  sector.  He  is 
a  managing  director  of  LeBarMi  Asso- 
ciates and  a  managing  partner  of  the 
Norabel  Fund.  These  organizations  have 
analyzed  and  encouraged  scientific  and 
technological  breakthroughs  for  the  past 
20  years. 

In  addition  to  his  efforts  as  a  nuclear 
scientist,  our  guest  is  the  president  of  the 
LeBaron  Foundation.  The  foundation, 
established  in  1961.  is  dedicated  to  con- 
structive works  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
humanities. 

These  many  accomplishments  have  not 
gone  unnoticed.  Union  College  and  Thiel 
College  have  both  presented  Dr.  LeBaron 
with  honorary  degrees,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  given  him  its  high- 
est civilian  award  for  his  work  there. 

I  am  grateful  to  Dr.  LeBaron  for  the 
role  he  has  played  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
nuclear  field  who  has  labored  long  and 
hard  for  the  advancement  and  wise  use 
of  technology.  On  this,  his  90th  birthday, 
all  Americans  join  in  thanking  Robert 
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for  his  steadfast  service  to  our 


MARIACHI  COBRE 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
to  press  repwrts.  the  admin- 
has  hit  upon  a  sure-fire  way  to 
inflation  painlessly:   They  plan 
the  way  it  is  measured.  Evi- 
he  last   3   months  of  double- 
llation  convinced  the  adminis- 
its  bankrupt  policies  of  high 
rates,  high  unemployment,  and 
would  not  bring  inflation 
Promises  of  lowered  inflationary 
if  Congress  enacted  David 
s  economic  program  have  fal- 
the  autumn  leaves,  so  the  deci- 
made  to  grab  the  bull  by  the 
make  a  statistical  adjustment 
Cbnsumer  Price  Index. 
Econo  nists    and    statisticians    have 
argued  about  the  pros  and  cons  of 
Consumer  Price  Index,  but  none  of 
told  us  how  changing  the  way 
is  measured  will  make  it  easier 
new  home  or  to  make  payments 
car.  Perhaps  the  CPI  has  over- 
iiiflation  because  of  its  heavy  use 
inter(  st  rates,  but  has  the  CPI  over- 
t  le  damage  these  interest  rates 
doie  to  our  housing  and  automo- 
indiistries?  Has  the  CPI  overstated 
disappointment  that  young  couples 
whe  n  the  promise  of  owning  a  home 
iiito  nothing   more   than   a  lost 


CPI 


may  be  adjusted,  and  it  may 

.er  inflation,  but  the  changes 

make  the  economy  work  better, 

the  impact  which  inflation  has 

citizens.  Perhaps  the  administra- 

shquld  begin  to  pay  closer  atten- 

contradictions  and  bad  num- 

,s  own  economic  statistics  rather 

w(jrrying  about  ways  to  make  it 

their  programs  are  succeeding 

hipfcing  inflation  now. 


sl(  fW 


trte. 


President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an 


article  published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  October  27,  1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

US.  To  Change  Housing  Section  of 
Price  Index 

Washington  (NYT). — The  government 
plans  to  announce  today  that  It  will  rewrite 
the  much -criticized  housing  component  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Index,  a  move  that  would 
e.entually  affect  cost-of-living  increases  for 
millions  of  Americans. 

The  change,  Labor  Department  officials 
said  yesterday,  is  aimed  at  eliminating  from 
the  Index  the  distorting  impact  of  mortgage 
interest  rates  and  overemphasis  on  housing. 
These  have  rejulled  In  the  overstatement  of 
the  overall  Inflation  rate  In  times  of  high  in- 
terest, and  ultimately  higher  government 
spending. 

Over  time,  the  offlclals  said,  the  revision  In 
the  housing  component  should  mean  smaller 
Increases  In  the  CPI  and.  In  turn,  smaller 
cost-of-living  Increases  for  Social  Security 
rjclplents  and  those  on  federal  pensions  and 
for  workers  whose  wages  are  tied  to  the  CPI. 
This  could  lead  to  smaller  Increases  In  gov- 
ernment spending. 

The  main  change  will  be  to  move  from  the 
present  housing  component,  which  Includes 
house  prices  and  mortgage  Interest  rates  di- 
rectly, to  one  that  measures  the  cost  of  shel- 
ter with  some  sort  of  rental  equivalent 

Administration  offlclals  said  the  new  meas- 
ure would  not  be  effective  until  sometime  in 
1983  because  of  the  need  for  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  which  compiles  the  CPI.  to 
give  adequate  notice. 

Dr.  Janet  L.  Norwood,  commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  will  announce  the 
change  at  a  press  conference.  Neither  Mrs. 
Norwood  nor  members  of  her  staff  would 
comment  on  the  details  of  the  announce- 
ment. But  Labor  Department  offlclals  and 
members  of  the  Reagan  administration  sup- 
plied some  of  the  details. 

The  administration,  according  to  one  offi- 
cial supports  the  change  but  left  the  decision 
up  to  Mrs.  Norwood,  who  has  the  legal  au- 
thority to  change  the  Index.  Mrs.  Norwood 
yesterday  briefed  top  administration  officials, 
including  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Re- 
gan and  Murray  L.  Wetdenbaum.  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  exact  impact  of  the  change  Is  hard 
to  assess.  But  officials  acknowledged  yester- 
day that  the  new  measure,  because  it  elimi- 
nates the  distorting  effects  of  Interest  rates 
and  housln?  prices,  would  over  time  lead  to 
smaller  Increases  in  the  index  than  would 
otherwise  have  occurred. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  now  pub- 
lishen  an  exuerimental  housing  cost  com- 
ponent, which  is  similar  to  the  new  housing 
cost  measure  to  be  announced  today.  Based 
o»i  tbls  experimental  Index  the  cost-of-living 
Increases  for  Social  Security  recipients  on 
July  1  would  have  been  10.3  percent,  com- 
pared with  the  11  2  percent  Increase  based 
on  the  current  Index. 

For  an  average  Social  Security  recipient 
living  alone,  the  average  monthly  benefit 
would  have  risen  to  $370  29  with  the  10.3 
percent  rise.  Instead  of  1373  31.  according  to 
Social  Security  Administration  figures.  The 
saving  for  the  government  would  have  been 
over  $1  billion. 

The  millions  of  American  workers  whose 
wage  Increases  are  tied  to  movements  of  the 
CPI  would  also  have  had  lower  Increases. 
While  no  numbers  are  available,  the  greatest 
Impact  of  the  new  measure  would  be  felt  at 
times  when  there  was  a  quick  rise  In  mort- 
gage Interest  rates  and  housing  prices  con- 


tinued to  rise.  This  is  when  the  CPI  has  most 
overstated  the  rate  of  inflation  and  when, 
offlclals  said,  the  new  index  would  be  sig- 
nificantly lower. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  mortgage  Interest 
rates  are  on  the  decline,  the  present  CPI 
tends  to  understate  the  rate  of  Inflation, 
v.-hlch  means,  under  the  new  system,  cost- 
of-living  Increases  would  actually  be  higher 
than  they  would  otherwise. 

One  of  the  other  key  impacts  of  the  change 
win  be  on  Indexing  of  individual  income  tax 
brackets,  starting  In  1985.  With  lower  rises 
In  the  CPI.  ihfc  Indexing  of  tax  brackets 
would  leave  the  government  with  slightly 
more  revenue. 

The  basic  change,  for  which  the  final  de- 
tails will  be  worked  out  over  the  next  year, 
is  that  housing  costs  will  be  measured  as  If 
the  owner  were  paying  a  rent.  The  rent  would 
be  based  on  the  cost  of  operating  a  home. 
Including  property  taxes,  repairs.  Insurance, 
regular  maintenance  and  other  costs. 

Critics  of  the  current  Index.  Including  the 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  have 
contended  that  including  house  prices  and 
mortgage  Interest  rates  directly  distorts  the 
Index  because  people  do  not  buy  houses  every 
month.  Critics  have  also  argued  housing 
price  Increases  and  the  mortgage  interest 
rates  related  to  buying  a  house  should  be 
counted  as  an  Investment  In  an  asset,  not  as 
a  change— up  or  down— In  the  cost  of  shelter. 

It  Is  not  clear  how  the  bureau  will  cal- 
culate this  rental  equivalent,  but  their  ex- 
perimental measure  is  one  step  in  that  di- 
rection. The  Bureau  has  funds  In  its  1982 
budget  for  the  design  of  a  "rental-equiva- 
lence" component. 
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MESSAGES   PROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  ON  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SAPETY  AND  HEALTH  AC- 
TIVITIES—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  87 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  accompanying  reports; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  26  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970.  I  transmit  herewith  the  1980  an- 
nual report  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the 
1977,  1978,  1979,  and  1980  annual  reports 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
occupational  safety  and  health  activities 
during  the  previous  Administration. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  October  28.  1981. 


REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with  an 
amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  1322.  A  bill  to  designate  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Boll  Weevil 


Research  Laboratory  building,  located  on  the 
campus  of  Mississippi  State  University. 
Starkville.  Mississippi,  as  the  "Robey  Went- 
worth  Hamed   Laboratory"    (Rept.   No.  97- 

255). 

By  Mr.  HATPIHXD.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  4144.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-266). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1781.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ezeklel  TraU 
Clemons;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  1782.  A  bill  to  amend  section  305  of  the 
Federal   Property  and   Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  pertaining  to  contract  prog- 
ress pajments  made  by  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  providing  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  retalnage  in  certain  Instances,  and 
for   other   purposes:    to   the   Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STENNTS : 
S.    1783.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Ashraf 
Mohammad   and  Shllu   Mohammad;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1784.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Calvin 
Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr.  CHn.ES, 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Nickles, 
Mr.    DeConcini,    Mr.    Stennis,    Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Pbtor.  Mr.  Hollings, 
and  Mr.  Hatch)  : 
S.  1785.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  penalties  for 
violations  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  to  pro- 
hibit persons,  upon  their  convictions  of  cer- 
tain crimes,  from  holding  offices  In  or  cer- 
tain positions  related  to  labor  organizations 
and  emoloyee  benefit  plans,  and  to  clarify 
certain  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of 
Labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources. 

By  Mr  TSONGA8: 
S.   1786.    A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Makoto 
Yabe  and  Yasuko  Yabe;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD : 
S.  1787.  A  bin  to  assure  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  administration's  budget  goals 
win  be  met.  that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1982  will  not  exceed  $43,100,000,000.  that 
the  deficit  will  not  exceed  $22,900,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  and  that  the  budget  will  be 
balanced  In  fiscal  year  1984.  and  to  assure 
the  representation  of  small  business  Interests 
on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

ByMr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  1788.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  orovlde  Imoroved  retire- 
ment benefits  for  bankruptcy  judges,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BOREN: 
S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  January  17.  1982,  through  January 
23,  1982,  as  "National  Jaycee  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr,  WEICKER: 
S.  1782.  A  bill  to  amend  section  305  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 


Services  Act  of  1949  pertaining  to  con- 
tract progress  made  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  providing  for  the 
elimination  of  retainage  in  certain  in- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

SMALL   BUSINESS   CONTRACT  PAYMENT 
PROCEDtTRES  ACT 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Small  Business  Con- 
tract Payment  Procedures  Act  of  1981,  a 
bill  to  eliminate  retainage  for  small  busi- 
ness construction  contractors  under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

This  bill,  which  is  designed  to  benefit 
more  than  100,000  small  business  con- 
tractors, would  free  up  more  than  $4  bil- 
lion now  sitting  idle  in  Federal  ledgers 
and  make  it  available  for  investment  in 
business  growth  and  job  creation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  not  re- 
quire the  appropriation  of  a  single  penny 
from  the  UJS.  Treasury.  It  would  simply 
authorize  the  removal  of  redundant,  du- 
plicative and  currently  counterproduc- 
tive restrictions  on  small  construction 
firms  in  some  situations. 

Retainage  is  the  practice  of  withhold- 
ing a  percentage  of  a  construction  con- 
tractor's progress  payments  pending  sat- 
isfactory completion  of  all  required  con- 
tractual work.  Generally,  according  to 
Federal  procurement  regulations  the 
Government  retains  10  percent  of  each 
progress  payment  on  a  construction  job, 
although  currently  each  contracting  of- 
ficer can  eliminate  or  reduce  the  amount 
of  retainage  if  the  work  is  being  com- 
pleted in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

However,  this  is  seldom  the  case,  espe- 
cially when  a  small  firm  is  involved.  My 
legislation  would  give  statutory  authority 
to  a  contracting  officer  to  waive  retain- 
age if  he  determines  the  work  is  being 
performed  satisfactorily  and  on  sched- 
ule. The  act  would  likewise  eliminate  the 
withholding  of  retainages  from  small 
business  concerns,  provided  the  firm 
first  posts  an  adequate  performance 
bond. 

Mr.  President,  the  impact  of  retainage 
on  small  business  construction  firms  is 
staggering.  According  to  a  recent  study 
of  construction  firms,  conducted  by  the 
American  Subcontractors  Association, 
small  contractors  must  cover  an  average 
of  $200,000  annually  in  outstanding  re- 
tainages. Like  the  government  late  pay 
problems,  the  retainage  situation  causes 
severe  cash  flow  problems  for  small  firms. 
Specifically,  by  slowing  the  flow  of  money 
to  those  performing  the  work,  retainage 
often  delays  construction  and  thus  drives 
up  costs  due  to  inflation. 

Contractors  and  subcontractors  must 
borrow  money — at  today's  high  interest 
rates — to  cover  outstanding  retainages 
and  maintain  an  adequate  cash  flow.  The 
cost  is  then  factored  into  their  bids  and 
passed  along  to  the  end  user.  I  need  not 
point  out  that  on  government  jobs,  the 
end  user  is  the  American  taxpayer. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  curious  paradox  that 
retainage  today  achieves  exactly  the  op- 
posite effect  that  it  was  initially  designed 
to  attain.  Begun  as  a  method  to  get  con- 


tractors to  finish  the  job  quickly,  today 
retainage  actually  encourages  delay. 

With  construction  being  performed  by 
so  many  different  subcontractors,  the 
ones  who  complete  the  bulk  of  their  work 
before  the  project  is  done  have  no  incen- 
tive to  finish  the  final  details  quickly  be- 
cause retainages  are  not  released  until 
the  owner  accepts  the  building.  These 
subcontractors  will  instead  commit  their 
resources  to  concurrent  projects  where 
payment  can  be  expected. 

However,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  aspects  of  retaining  a 
portion  of  a  contractor's  payments  to 
insure  adequate  perf  ortnance  is  that  it  is 
duplicative  of  other  standard  contract- 
ing procedures.  For  many  years  now, 
contractors  and  subcontractors  have 
been  required  to  take  out  performance 
bonds  to  guarantee  completion  of  their 
work. 

Retainage  then,  is  an  unneeded  double 
protection  which  hurts  contractors  and 
subcontractors,  yet  which  affords  no 
extra  assurance  to  the  Government's 
interests. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  ben- 
efit small  business  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors, who  have  a  real  need  for 
more  capital  to  finance  improved  pro- 
ductivity and  increased  growth.  There- 
fore. I  urge  expeditious  consideration  of 
the  Small  Business  Contract  Payment 
Procedures  Act  of  1981.« 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Chiles,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Rudman, 

Mr.    Nickles.    Mr.    DECoNcna. 

Mr.  SxENNis.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 

Prtor,  Mr.  Hollings,  and  Mr. 

Hatch)  : 
S.  1785.  A  bill  to  increase  the  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  to 
prohibit  persons,  upon  their  convictions 
of  certain  crimes,  from  holding  offices  in 
or  certain  positions  related  to  labor  or- 
ganizations and  employee  benefit  plans, 
and  to  clarify  certain  responsibilities  of 
the  Department  of  Labor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

LABOR  MANAGEMENT  RACKETEERING  ACT  OP  198 1 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  (rf 
myself  and  Saiators  Chiles,  Roth,  Rud- 
man, NicKLES,  DeConcini,  Stennis. 
Johnston,  Pryor,  Hollings,  and  Hatch. 
I  am  today  reintroducing  the  provisions 
of  S.  1163.  the  Labor  Racketeering  Act  of 
1981.  S.  1163  was  originally  introduced  by 
me  on  May  12,  1981,  and  was  designed  to 
help  ease  the  problems  of  corruption  on 
the  Nation's  waterfront.  Since  intro- 
ducing S.  1163  in  May,  we  have  consulted 
with  many  groups  both  Inside  and  outside 
of  Government.  We  have  received  many 
recommendations  and  suggestions  to 
clarify  and  tighten  S.  1163.  The  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  contains 
all  of  the  essential  provisions  of  S.  1 163, 
but  with  what  we  believe  to  be  substan- 
tial improvements  which  represent  the 
views  and  input  of  all  parties. 

The  technical  changes  we  are  making 
have  no  substantive  effect  on  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  1163.  TTie  main  provisions  of 
that  bill  remain  intact  in  this  bill.  Those 
main  provisions  are: 
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First,  n  laking  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  a 
felonv  foi  all  violations  involving  $1,000 
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chknges  made  in  S.  1163  which 

incorporated  into  this  new  bill  are. 

largely  technical.  Section  3 

is  changed  in  the  following 

bill  calls  for  the  immediate 

any  person  who  has  been 

of  any  felony  or  any  other 

injcludlng  misdemeanors,   wtiich 

use  or  misuse  of  that  per- 

labfcr  union  or  employee  benefit 

afRlfation. 

altered  that  language  by  enu- 
the    particular    officeholders 
this  provision,  and  by  leaving 
disqualifying  crimes  now  in 
504  and  29  U.S.C.  1111  as  they 
presently  written.  We  have  added 
of  the  list  of  crimes  a  catch- 
requiring  removal  if  the  in- 
convicted  of  any  Federal  or 
y  involving  abuse  or  misuse 
offcial  position. 

-.  in  sections  3  and  7,  are  lists 
ppsitions  wliich  an  individual  Is 
from  holding  if  he  has  been 
of  an  enumerated  crime.  We 
several  of  these  positions 
ovej'ly  broad  and  as  such  might 
problems  such  as  inhibiting 
payn^nt  of  union  pensions  or  even 
„  union  membership.  This  new 
ins  a  subsection  replacing  the 
list  with  what  we  feel  is  a  de- 
more  accurately  reflecting  the 
positions  we  intend  an  individual 
from. 


barfed 

change  was  in  the  last  sen- 
wh^ch  stated: 

shall  knowingly  permit  any 
to  serve  In  any  capacity  In  vlola- 
sectlon. 


been   brought   to  our  atten- 
the  word  "permit"  may  in- 
be  construed  by  a  court  to 
union  officials  who  deal  with 
disbarred  individual  hired  by  a  pri- 
enti  y  may  have  some  responsibility 
criminal  liability   and   alternatively 
who  deal  with  disbarred  union 
have  some  criminal  liability 
dealings, 
thferefore  reworded  the  last  sen- 
read: 

shall    knowingly   hire,   retain, 
otherwise  place  any  other  person 


nay 


per  on 


O' 


to  serve  In  any  capacity  In  violation  of  this 
section. 

This  more  accurately  places  the  burden 
on  the  entity  or  individuals  who  actually 
employ  persons  who  have  been  disquali- 
fied by  virtue  of  a  conviction. 

This  bill  also  contains  some  minor 
corrections  of  typographical  errors  we 
found  in  S.  1163  and  which  I  will  not 
enumerate  here. 

On  October  28  and  29  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions will  conduct  hearings  during  which 
we  hope  to  hear  the  views  of  the  Labor 
Department  and  the  AFL-CIO  on  this 
bill.  We  are  hopeful  that  we  may  gain 
their  support  for  its  swift  passage  by  this 
Congress.  It  is  imperative  that  Congress 
itself  act  swiftly  to  halt  the  growing  cor- 
ruption on  our  waterfronts.  This  bill  is 
a  significant  step  in  that  direction.  It 
should  serve  as  a  signal  to  organized 
crime  and  corrupt  union  leaders  that  the 
American  public  will  no  longer  tolerate 
their  manipulation  of  our  waterfront 
economy  for  criminal  ends. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1785 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Labor  Man- 
agement Racketeering  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  186  of 
title  29,  United  States  Code,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  (1)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
any  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $15,000,  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both;  but  If  the  value  of  the  amount  of 
money  or  thing  of  value  Involved  In  viola- 
tion (s)  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  does 
not  exceed  tl,00O,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  be  subject  to  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both". 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1111  of 
Title  29,  United  States  Code,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  after  "No 
person"  and  before  "who  has  been  con- 
victed" : 

"who  is  an  administrator,  fiduciary,  offi- 
cer, trustee,  custodian,  counsel,  agent,  em- 
ployee or  representative  in  any  capacity  of 
any  employee  benefit  plan  or  who  provides 
goods  or  services  or  who  is  a  consultant  or 
advisor  to  any  employee  benefit  plan." 

Sec.  4.  Subectlon  (a)  of  section  1111  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  after  "the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1959": 

"or  any  other  felony  involving  abuse  or 
misuse  of  such  person's  labor  organization  or 
employee  benefit  plan  position  or  employ- 
ment; or  conspiracy  to  commit  any  such 
crimes;  or  attempt  to  commit  any  such 
crimes,  or  a  crime  In  which  any  of  the  fore- 
going crimes  is  an  element,  shall  serve  or  be 
permitted  to  serve ; 

"  ( 1 )  as  an  administrator,  fiduciary,  officer, 
trustee,  custodian,  counsel,  agent,  employee. 


or  representative  In  any  capacity  of  any  em- 
ployee benefit  plan. 

"(2)  as  a  consultant  or  adviser  to  any 
labor  organization  or  employee  benefit  plan. 

"(3)  as  an  officer,  director,  trustee,  member 
of  any  executive  board  or  similar  governing 
body,  business  agent,  manager,  organizer,  em- 
ployee, or  representative  In  any  capacity  of 
any  labor  organization, 

"(4)  as  a  labor  relations  consultant  or  ad- 
viser to  a  person  engaged  In  an  industry  or 
activity  affecting  commerce,  or  as  an  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of  any  group  or 
association  of  employers  dealing  with  any 
labor  organization. 

"(5)  in  a  position  which  entitles  its  oc- 
cupant to  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of.  or  as  an 
officer  or  executive  or  administrative  em- 
ployee of.  any  entity  whose  activities  are  in 
whole  or  substantial  part  devoted  to  provid- 
ing goods  or  services  to  any  labor  organiza- 
tion or  employee  benefit  plan,  or 

"(6)  in  any  capacity  that  involves  deci- 
sion-making authoilty  or  custody  or  control 
of  the  moneys.  lunds.  assets  or  property  of 
any  labor  organization  or  employee  benefit 
plan  during  or  for  ten  years  after  such  con- 
viction or  after  the  end  of  imprisonment  on 
such  conviction,  whichever  is  the  later,  un- 
less prior  to  the  end  of  such  ten-year  period. 
In  the  case  of  a  nerson  so  convicted  or  Im- 
prisoned. (A)  his  citizenship  rights,  having 
been  revoked  as  a  result  of  such  conviction, 
have  been  fully  restored,  or  (B)  the  United 
States  Parole  Commission  determines  that 
such  person's  service  in  any  capacity  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  through  (6)  would  not 
be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  this  subchap- 
ter. Prior  to  making  any  such  determination 
the  Commission  Ehall  hold  an  administrative 
hearing  and  shall  give  notice  to  such  pro- 
ceedings by  certified  mall  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  to  State,  county,  and  Federal 
prosecuting  officials  in  the  jurisdiction  or 
jurisdictions  in  which  such  person  was  con- 
victed. The  Commission's  determination  In 
any  such  proceeding  shall  be  final.  No  person 
shall  knowingly  hire,  retain,  employ  or  other- 
wise place  any  other  person  to  serve  in  any 
capacity  in  violation  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1111  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  person  who  intentionally  violates 
this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  yesirs. 
or  both.". 

Sec.  6.  Subsection   (c)   of  section  nil  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section: 

"  ( 1 »  A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
"convicted"  and  under  the  disability  of  "con- 
viction" from  the  date  of  the  judgment  of  the 
trial  court,  regardless  of  whether  that  Judg- 
ment remains  under  appeal. 

"(2)  The  term  "consultant"  means  any  per- 
son who.  for  compensation,  advises,  or  rep- 
resents a  labor  organization  or  an  employee 
benefit  plan  or  who  provides  other  assistance 
to  such  organization  or  plan,  concerning  the 
establishment  or  operation  of  such  organiza- 
tion or  plan. 

"'(3)  A  period  of  parole  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  a  period  of  imprisonment.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  1111  of  title  29.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Where  any  person,  by  operation  of  this 
section,  has  been  barred  from  office  or  other 
position  in  a  labor  organization  or  employee 
benefit  plan  as  a  result  of  a  conviction, 
upon  the  filing  of  an  appeal  of  that  convic- 
tion, any  salary  which  would  be  otherwise 
due  him  by  virtue  of  said  office  or  position, 
shall  be  placed  In  escrow  by  the  Individual 
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or  organl-atlon  responsible  for  payment  of 
said  salary  Payment  of  said  salary  Into 
ci-row  shall  continue  for  the  duration  of 
the  appeal  or  for  the  period  of  time  during 
whic.i  Faid  salary  would  be  otherwise  due. 
whichever  period  is  shorter  Upon  the  final 
rcvers.il  of  said  person's  conviction  on  ap- 
peal, the  amounts  In  escrow  shall  be  paid 
to  him.  Upon  the  final  sustaining  of  that 
persons  conviction  on  appeal,  ihe  amounts 
in  escrow  shall  be  returned  to  the  individual 
o'  organl/ation  who  was  responsible  for  pay- 
ments of  tho.se  amounts.  Upon  final  reversal 
of  said  person's  conviction,  said  person  shall 
no  longer  be  barred  by  this  statute  from 
assuming  any  po.Mtlon  said  person  was  pre- 
viously barred  from." 

Se-  8  Subsection  (a(  of  section  504  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  after  "or 
a  violation  of  subchapter  III  or  IV  of  this 
chapter:" 

■or  any  other  felony  Involving  abuse  or 
misuse  of  such  persons  labor  organization 
or  employee  benelil  plan  position  or  employ- 
ment; or  conspiracy  to  commit  any  such 
crimes,  shall  serve  or  be  permitted  to  serve: 

••(1)  as  an  administrator,  fiduciary. ,  of- 
ficer, iru.slec.  custodian,  coun.sel.  agent,  em- 
ployee or  representative  in  any  capacity  of 
any  employee  benefit  plan. 

"(2)  as  a  consultant  or  adviser  to  any 
l.ibor  organization  or  employee  benefit  plan. 

"(3)  as  an  officer,  director,  trustee,  member 
of  any  executive  board  or  similar  governing 
body,  business  agent,  manager,  organizer. 
employee,  or  representative  in  any  capacity 
of  any  labor  organization 

••(4)  as  a  labor  relations  consultant  or 
adviser  to  a  person  engaged  in  an  industry 
or  activity  aflecting  commerce,  or  as  an 
officer,  director,  agent,  or  employee  of  any 
group  or  association  of  employers  dealing 
with  any  labor  organization. 

•'(5)  In  a  position  which  entitles  its  occu- 
pant to  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of.  or  as  an 
officer  or  executive  or  administrative  em- 
ployee of.  any  entity  whose  activities  are  in 
whole  or  substantial  pan  devoted  to  provid- 
ing goods  or  services  to  any  labor  organiza- 
tion or  employee  benefit  plan,  or 

■■(6)  in  any  capacity  that  Involves  decision- 
making authority  or  custody  or  control  of 
the  moneys,  funds,  assets  or  property  of  any 
labor  crganlzallon  or  employee  benefit  plan 
during  or  for  ten  years  after  such  conviction 
or  after  the  end  of  such  imprisonment, 
whichever  is  later,  unless  pi'lor  to  the  end  of 
such  ten-year  period,  in  the  case  of  a  person 
so  convicted  or  imprisoned.  (A)  his  citizen- 
ship rights,  having  been  revoked  as  a  result 
of  such  conviction,  liave  been  fully  restored, 
or  (B)  the  United  States  Parole  Commission 
determines  that  such  person's  service  In  any 
capacity  referred  to  In  clause  (1)  through 
(U(  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  purpo.ses 
of  this  chapter.  Prior  to  making  any  such 
deternunation  the  Commission  shall  hold  an 
.administrative  hearing  and  shall  give  notice 
of  such  proceeding  by  certified  mall  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  to  State,  county,  and 
Federal  prosecuting  officials  la  the  jurisdic- 
tion or  Jurisdictions  in  which  such  person 
was  convicted.  The  Commission's  determina- 
tion ill  any  such  proceeding  shall  be  final. 
No  person  shall  knowingly  hire,  retain,  em- 
ploy, or  otherwise  place  any  other  person  to 
serve  in  any  capacity  in  violation  of  this 
section.". 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  504  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  this 
section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both". 


Sec.  10.  Subsectloii  (c)  of  section  504  of 
title  29.  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)    For  the  purpose  of  this  section: 

"(1)  A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  'convicted'  and  under  the  disability  of 
conviction'  from  the  date  of  the  Judgment 
of  the  trial  court,  regardless  of  whether  that 
Judgment  remains  under  appeal. 

"1 2)  The  term  'consultant'  means  any 
person  who.  for  compensation,  advises,  or 
represents  a  labor  organization  or  an  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  or  who  provides  other 
assistance  to  such  organi7ation  or  plan,  con- 
t-ernlng  the  establishment  or  operation  of 
such  organization  or  plan. 

■■(3)  A  period  of  parole  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  a  period  of  Imprison- 
ment.". 

Sec.  11.  Section  504  of  title  29.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■•(d)  Where  any  person,  by  operation  of 
this  section,  has  been  barred  from  office  or 
other  position  in  a  labor  organization  or  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  as  a  result  of  a  conviction, 
upon  the  filing  of  an  appeal  of  that  convic- 
tion, any  -salary  which  would  be  otherwise 
due  him  by  virtue  of  said  office  or  position, 
shall  be  placed  in  escrow  by  the  Individual 
employer  or  organization  responsible  for  pay- 
ment of  said  salary.  Payment  of  said  salary 
into  escrow  shall  continue  for  the  duration 
of  the  appeal  or  for  the  period  of  time  dur- 
ing which  said  salary  would  be  otherwise 
due.  whichever  period  Is  shorter.  Upon  the 
final  reversal  of  said  person's  conviction  on 
appeal,  the  amounts  in  escrow  shall  be  paid 
to  him.  Upon  the  final  sustaining  of  that 
person's  conviction  on  appeal,  the  amounts 
in  escrow  shall  be  returned  to  the  Individual 
employer  or  organization  who  was  responsible 
for  payments  of  those  amounts.  Upon  final 
reversal  of  said  person's  conviction,  said  per- 
son shall  no  longer  be  barred  by  this  statute 
from  assuming  any  position  said  person  was 
previously  barred  from". 

Sec.  12.  The  title  of  section  1136  of  title 
29.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
a-,  follows: 

■•$  1136.  Coordination  and  responsibility  of 
agencies  enforcing  ERISA  and  re- 
lated Federal  laws". 

Sec.  13.  The  first  full  paragraph  of  section 
1136  of  title  29.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  be- 
ginning of  said  paragraph: 

••(a)  Coordination  With  Other  Agencies 
\ND  Departments. — ". 

Sec.  13.  Section  1136  of  title  29.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsection  after  subsection  (ai  : 

•■(b)  Responsibility  For  Detecting  and 
Investigating  Civil  and  Criminal  Violations 
OF  ERISA  AND  Related  Federal  Laws. — The 
Secretary  shall  have  the,  responsibility  and 
authority  to  detect  and  investigate  civil  and 
criminal  violations  related  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subchapter  and  other  related  Federal 
laws,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  de- 
tection, investigation,  and  appropriate  re- 
ferrals of  related  violations  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Nothing  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  preclude  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  from  detecting 
and  investigating  civil  and  criminal  viola- 
tions of  this  subchapter  and  other  related 
Federal  laws.".0 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 

S.  1787.  A  bill  to  assure  the  American 

people  that  the  administration's  budget 

goals  will  be  met.  that  the  deficit  for 

fiscal  year  1982  will  not  exceed  $43,100,- 


000.000.  that  the  deficit  will  not  exceed 
S22.900.0C0.000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
that  the  budget  will  be  balanced  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  to  assure  the  representa- 
tion of  small  business  interests  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

FISCAT.    prudence    AND    SMALL    BUSINESS 
REPRE.SENTATION    ACT    OF    1981 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
last  week,  this  Nation  passed  an  his- 
toric milestone  when  the  national  debt 
crossed  the  $1  trillion  mark.  This  is  not 
a  milestone  of  pride,  and  it  is  certainly 
an  event  which  must  be  met  with  action 
by  the  Congress.  For  that  reason.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  assure  the  people 
of  this  Nation  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  act  in  a  fiscally  prudent  man- 
ner, and  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
will  adequately  represent  the  small  busi- 
nessmen, farmers,  and  homebuyers  who 
are  the  bulwark  of  our  economy. 

The  bill  directs  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  spell  out  the  budget 
cuts  and  tax  increases  it  believes  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  fiscal  year  1982 
deficit  at  or  below  its  target  of  $43.1 
billion,  the  fiscal  year  1983  deficit  at  or 
below  its  target  of  S22.9  billion,  and  to 
balance  the  budget  by  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  financial  markets  and  the  citizens 
of  this  country  have  been  needlessly  con- 
fused and  worried  by  the  "unidentified 
savings"  and  other  accounting  devices 
used  to  keep  budget  projections  on  tar- 
get. The  Government  must  level  with 
tlie  people  if  it  expects  them  to  invest 
their  savings.  The  Government  must 
tell  the  American  people  exactly  how 
it  intends  to  meet  the  budget  goals 
announced. 

The  other  part  of  this  bill  directs  the 
President  to  appoint  a  small  business 
representative  to  fill  the  first  vacancy 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Press  ac- 
coimts  say  that  the  administration  has 
not  decided  whether  to  appoint  a  the- 
oretical economist  or  a  banker  to  the 
Board  next  January.  I  believe  there  is 
already  enough  representation  of  those 
professions  on  the  Board.  Certainly,  we 
need  a  person  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  financial  markets,  but  it  is 
time  we  look  to  the  small  business  or 
farming  co.nmunities  for  a  knowledge- 
able representative  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  of  Governors. 

Recently,  during  discussion  of  my 
amendment  to  the  social  security  mini- 
mum benefits  bill,  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr.  Dolei  asked 
why  we  should  expect  tlie  administra- 
tion to  lock  itself  into  budget  cuts  3 
year.?  in  advance.  I  sympathize  with  my 
friend's  concern  that  behind  all  that 
blue  smoke  of  "unidentified  savings  "  lies 
the  painful  reality  of  sharp  budget  cuts 
and  tax  increases.  My  bill  seeks  to  sweep 
away  the  blue  smoke,  no  matter  how 
harsh  the  clear  light  of  day  may  seem. 

I  know,  from  watching  the  markets 
reaction  this  year,  that  investors,  savers, 
and  workers  are  not  deluded  by  equivo- 
cation, they  are  only  confused.  Business 
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Recent  y,     the     automobile     dealers, 
homebuilpers,  and  realtors  of  our  Na- 
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A  recei  t  advertisement  paid  for  by  the 
automobile  dealers,  homebuilders,  and 
realtors  issociations  agreed  with  Pro- 
fessor To  ain's  analysis,  saying  that — 

Adiplnistratlon,  the  Congress,  the  Ped- 

Board   can  no  longer   ask   the 

iccept  the  economic  hardshijjs  re- 

fr^m  the  devastating  cost  of  money. 
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"Unidentified"  cuts,  and  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

S.  1787 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Flfical  Prudence  and 
Small  Business  Representation  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to 
assure  the  American  people  that  the  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1982  wUl  not  exceed  $43,100.- 
000,000,  that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1983 
will  not  exceed  $22,900,000,000,  and  that  out- 
lays will  not  exceed  revenues  by  the  first  day 
of  fiscal  year  1984. 

(b)  Not  later  ihan  November  15.  1981,  tne 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  full  and  complete  list  of  all  reduc- 
tions In  budget  authority  and  outlays  and 
Increases  in  revenues  for  fiscal  years  1982f 
1983,  and  1984  which  he  determines  would  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  President's  objective 
that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982  not  exceed 
»43. 100.000.000.  -hat  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1983  not  exceed  $22,900,000,000.  and  that  out- 
lays not  exceed  revenues  by  the  first  day  of 
fiscal  year  1984.  In  preparing  the  list  required 
by  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Director  shall 
only  utilize  categories  of  reductions  In  budget 
authority  and  outlays  which  explicitly  specify 
the  programs  and  appropriation  accounts  in 
which  such  reductions  are  to  be  made,  the 
exact  amount  of  such  reductions,  and  the 
provisions  of  law  with  respect  to  the  entitle- 
ment programs  which  mtist  be  changed  in 
order  to  carry  out  such  reductions. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  shall  nominate  an 
individual  whose  background  Is  nonbanklns, 
but  who  is  representative  of  small  business  to 
fill  the  first  vacancy  occurring  on  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

National  Association  or  Home  Builders. 

Washington.  D.C.,  October  26,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byro  :  On  behalf  of  the  more 
than  123,000  members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders  (NAHB),  I  am 
writing  to  offer  our  strong  support  for  the 
bill  you  will  Introduce  concerning  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  and  small  business  representa- 
tion on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  We  be- 
lieve that  passage  of  this  bill  is  vital  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  high  interest  rates  and 
their  devastating  impact  on  housing. 

The  housing  Industry  is  In  the  34th  month 
of  a  depression.  Housing  starts  for  1931  are 
now  forecast  to  be  only  1.06  million — a  19.2 
percent  drop  from  1980.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  we  anticipate  that  there  will  be  one 
million  construction  workers  unemployed. 
And  failure  rates  among  contractors  are  up 
dramatically  over  last  year.  Clearly  Congress 
should  take  positive  action  before  there  is 
irreparable  damage  to  the  housing  industry 
and  the  homeownershlp  opportunities  of 
America's  potential  homebuyers. 

The  provision  in  your  bill  which  would 
require  OMB  to  prepare  a  full  list  of  pro- 
posed reductions  in  budget  outlays  and  in- 
creases in  revenues  for  fiscal  years  1982.  1983 
and  1984.  would  be  of  critical  assistance  to 
Congress  in  their  effort  to  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing such  that  the  deficit  for  1982  will  not 
exceed  $43  billion.  A  larger  deficit  will  only 
mean  increased  Government  Iwrrowing  and, 
most  likely,  even  higher  Interest  rates.  Small 
business  representation  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  as  provided  In  your  bill,  would 


offer  an  alternative  view  to  the  present  tight 
money  policy  of  the  Fed.  For  most  of  this 
year,  the  Fed's  actions  have  restrained  the 
growth  of  the  money  supply  to  levels  even 
lower  than  their  own  targets. 

We  would  urge  expeditious  action  by  the 
Senate  on  this  bUl. 
Sincerely, 

Herman  J.  Smith. 

President. 


The    Ac  ministration's     "UNiDENTinxD" 
Cuts — History  or  "Unidentitizd"  Cuts 

march  budget 
On  March  10.  1981.  President  Reagan  sub- 
mitted the  Fiscal  Year  1982  Budget  Revi- 
sions to  Congress.  This  was  the  President's 
initial  budget,  which  set  out  the  cuts  from 
the  Carter  budget  and  was  to  serve  as  the 
spending  side  of  the  "Economic  Recovery 
Flan." 

Table  20  on  page  127  of  the  first  Reagan 
budget  submission  sets  out  on  a  line  labeled 
"Additional  savings  to  be  proposed"  a  cut  of 
$-29.8  billion  m  FT  1983  and  $-44.2  billion 
In  FT  1984. 

JtrLT    BUDGET 

On  July  15,  1981,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  released  the  Mid-Session  Review  of 
the  1982  Budget.  This  is  a  mid-year  review 
of  the  budget  required  by  Section  C02  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control   Act  of   1974. 

Table  23  on  page  77  of  the  Mid-Session 
Review  has  a  line  entitled  "Contingencies 
and  additional  savings  to  be  proposed 
(net)"  which  sets  out  a  cut  of  $-29.8  billion 
In  FT  1983  and  t-44.2  billion  in  FT  1984. 
These  "unidentified"  cuts  are  the  same 
amounts  as  those  identified  In  the  Initial 
March  Reagan  budget. 

In  the  same  July  document,  the  Admin- 
istration Identified  assumptions  of  savings 
of  $-19.6  billion  over  the  FT  1982-84  period 
from  reforms  in  Social  Security.  On  the  first 
page,  in  the  section  dealing  with  Social  Se- 
curity (fifth  paragraph).  It  Is  stated,  "Fur- 
ther cuts  will  be  Identified  in  future 
budgets." 

SEPTEMBER    BUDGET 

On  September  24,  1981.  the  White  House, 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary,  released  a  Fact 
Sheet,  Fall  Budget  Program.  This  is  the  fac- 
tual budget  document  that  accompanied  the 
President's  September  speech  on  further 
budget  cuts. 

On  page  6  of  that  document,  there  is  the 
following: 

B.  Expected  Effect  of  New  Actions. 

The  specific  new  budget  savings  meas- 
ures— reducing  1982  Appropriations  requests, 
reforming  entitlements,  and  revising  the  tax 
codes — would  reduce  expected  deficits  by 
$16.0  billion  in  FY  1982,  $28.3  billion  In  FT 
1983,  and  $35.3  billion  in  FT  1984.  The  re- 
maining savings  needed  to  achieve  the  Presi- 
dent's overall  targets — $11.7  billion  In  FY 
1983  and  $23.0  billion  in  FT  1984— will  be 
specified  in  upcoming  budgets:  The  FT  1983 
budget  is  now  being  developed  and  will  be 
presented  to  the  Congress  in  January. 

More  "unidentified"  cuts  are  set  out  for  FY 
1983,  -$11.7  billion  and  for  FT  1984,  -$23 
billion.  The  language  makes  it  clear  that 
these  additional  "unidentified"  cuts  must  be 
made  in  order  to  balance  the  budget  in  FY 
1984. 

The  first  paragraph  on  page  6  claims  that 
the  $74  billion  (  -$30  billion  in  FT  1983  and 
—  $44  billion  In  FT  1984)  set  out  as  "uniden- 
tified" cuts  In  March  and  July  has  been  allo- 
cated to  Departments  and  agencies. 

However,  the  allocated  reduction  is  not 
specified.  It  is  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
in  the  FT  1983  budget  In  January : 
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Allocating  to  departments  and  agencies 
the  full  $74  billion  in  previously  unspecified 
budget  savings  for  FT  1983  and  FT  1984 
These  tight  new  outlay  ceilings  will  be  used 
by  agencies  in  preparing  their  proposals  for 
the  FT  1983  budget  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  January. 

On  page  5  of  the  September  Pact  Sheet, 
savings  of  -$26  billion  In  FT  1982,  -$10 
billion  in  FT  1983,  and  -$16  billion  In  FT 
1984  are  claimed  from  an  entitlement  reform 
package.  However,  while  the  package  is  sup- 
posed to  be  presented  to  Congress  in  the  near 
future,  we  have  not  yet  received  any  of  the 
details  and,  therefore,  the  amounts  remain 
"unidentified"  cuts. 

Section  A  on  page  3  of  the  September  Fact 
Sheet,  when  referring  to  the  July  estimates, 
uses  the  heading  "Unspecified  savings  needed 
to  achieve  above  outlay  targets."  These  are 
the  same  cuts  used  for  FY  1983  and  FY  1984 
In  the  July  and  March  submissions: 

A.    MID-SESSION    ESTIMATES— JULY   1981 

|ln  blllionE  of  dollars! 

Fiscal  year— 


1982       1983 


1381 


Receipts 662.4  705.8  795.0 

Outlays 704.8  728.7  758.5 

Surplus  or  deficit -42.5  -22.9  -l.5 

Unspecified    savinFS    needed    to 

achieve  above  outlay  tartets 0  29.8  44.2 


Source:  September  "Fact  Sheet." 

Section  C  which  appears  on  page  4  of  the 
September  Pact  Sheet  sets  out  "Future  sav- 
ings to  be  identified."  The  amounts  shown 
are  $—11.7  million  for  1983  and  $-23  bUlion 
for  FY  1984. 

These  "unidentified"  cuts  are  In  addition 
to  new  September  cuts  of  $16.0  billion  in  FY 
1982.  $28.3  billion  in  FY  1983.  and  $35.8  bil- 
lion in  PY  1984: 

C.  The  Latest  Estimates — September  1981. 

As  a  result  of  these  recent  developments, 
we  face  large  potential  budget  gaps  unless 
strong  new  measures  are  taken.  Those  gaps 
and  the  outlook  if  action  is  taken  are  as 
follows : 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year- 


1982        1983 


1984 


Pot;ntral  budpet  gap —59.1  —62.9  — 51S 

New  savings  proposals 16.0  28.3  35.8 

Future  savings  to  be  identified 0  11.7  23.0 

Target  deficits 43.1  22.9  0 


Source:  September  "Fact  Sheet" 

SUMMARY  OF  UNIDENTIFIED  CUTS 
|ln  billions  of  dollarsl 


Fiscal  year- 


1983 


1984 


Mar.  10,  1981:  (1)  Included  uni- 
dentified cuts —29.8 

July  15.  1981: 

(1)  Restated  unidentified  cuts..        (—29.8) 

(2)  Assumed    social     security 

cuts (-5.8) 

Sept.  24,  1981 : 

(1)  Social  security  cuts  disap- 

peared  (-1-5.8) 

(2)  Claimed   to   allocate   pre- 

viously unidentified  cuts 

but  no  detail  shown (29.8) 

(3)  More  unidentified  cuts —11.7 

(4)  Future  entitlement  reform. .         — 10. 0 

Total  unidentified  cuts...         -51.5 


-44.2 
(-44.2) 
(-10.0) 


(-1-10.0) 


(44.2) 
-23.0 
-15.0 


-82.2 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
a.  1788.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  improved  retire- 
ment benefits  for  bankruptcy  judges,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BANKRUPTCY   JUDGES'   RETIREMENT   ACT   OF    1981 

O  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  retire- 
ment system  for  U.S.  bankruptcy  judges 
that  will  reflect  the  importance  and 
status  of  these  judges  in  our  Federal 
judicial  system. 

In  1978,  the  structure  and  jurisdiction 
of  our  bankruptcy  courts  was  vastly  up- 
graded. At  that  time,  several  retirement 
system  alternatives  were  discussed  be- 
fore the  present  system  was  finally 
adopted.  The  present  system  represents 
a  modest  increase  over  the  pre-1978  sys- 
tem, but  still  is  not  reflective  of  the  re- 
sponsibility and  workload  of  the  Nation's 
corps  of  bankruptcy  judges. 

An  upgraded  retirement  system  for 
bankruptcy  judges  is  not  only  just  and 
proper,  but  it  will  inevitably  make  the 
position  of  bankruptcy  judges  attractive 
to  men  and  women  of  high  quality. 
Bankruptcy  courts,  like  it  or  not,  are  a 
significant  aspect  of  our  Federal  judi- 
cial system,  and  require  persons  of  the 
highest  quality  to  adequately  serve  the 
litigants  before  it.  During  the  past  fiscal 
year,  there  were  approximately  500,000 
bankruptcy  filings,  which  means  that 
several  million  additional  people  felt  the 
impact  of  decisions  of  the  bankruptcy 
court. 

The  bill  creates  the  following  eligi- 
bility formula  for  bankruptcy  judges'  re- 
t  rement:  The  judge  may  retire  at  age 
70  after  10  years  of  service,  at  age  65 
after  15  years,  if  not  reappointed  after  a 
term  expires  and  14  years  service,  and 
at  any  time  if  permanently  disabled. 

The  amount  of  retirement  compensa- 
tion reflects  a  different  evaluation  of 
years'  service  before  the  enactment  of 
the  Code,  and  years'  service  thereafter. 
The  btisic  retirement  system  under  S. 
1788  will  give  a  bankruptcy  judge  one- 
fourtsenth  of  the  salary  of  the  oflBce  for 
each  year  that  he  has  served  as  a  bank- 
ruptcy judge  after  September  30,  1979 — 
which  date  corresponds  with  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  expanded  judicial  func- 
tions set  forth  in  the  new  Bankruptcy 
Code — and  one  twenty-eighth  of  the  sal- 
ary of  the  ofiBce  for  each  year  served 
before  October  1,  1979.  This  system  com- 
pares with  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  retirement 
system,  imder  which  judges  receive  re- 
tirement pay  at  a  ratio  of  1  to  10,  rather 
than  1  to  14,  for  years  of  service. 

In  dollar  terms,  assuming  a  bank- 
ruptcy judge's  salary  remains  at  $53,500, 
a  judge  with  no  other  creditable  service 
in  the  military  or  civil  service,  with  \T 
years  of  pre-Code  bankruptcy  judge 
service  and  5  years  post-Code  service, 
would  be  eligible  to  retire  in  1984 — (as- 
suming such  judges  meet  applicable  age 
or  nonreappointment  provisions  of  the 
bill — at  25/28 — approximately  90  per- 
cent of  $53,500  which  is  just  over  $47,000 
per  annum.  This  compares  to  the  ap- 
proximately $19,400  which  they  would 
have  have  received  had  the  pre-Code 


retirement  formula  been  retained,  cr  ap- 
proximately $23,400  they  would  receive 
under  the  existing  retirement  formula. 

Beginning  April  1,  1984,  bankruptcy 
judges  will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  for  a  14-year  term.  Like  all  Fed- 
eral judges,  judges  appointed  to  the  US. 
Bankruptcy  Court  should  be  persons  of 
maturity,  experience  and  ability.  The  in- 
adequacy and  inequity  of  the  present  re- 
tirement system — and  the  absence  of  a 
retirement  system  in  1984 — will  severely 
limit  the  availability  of  qualified  persons 
to  serve  on  the  bankruptcy  court.  This 
will  be  particularly  true  in  attempting 
to  attract  appointees  from  the  private 
sector,  where  midcareer  attorneys  would 
be  required  to  accept  a  large  reduction 
in  compensation  upon  appointment.  An 
adequate  retirement  plan  is  equally  im- 
portant in  retaining  high-caliber  in- 
dividuals on  the  bench. 

A  similar  problem  concerning  adequate 
retirement  system  exists  for  other  non- 
article  in  Federal  courts,  namely,  magis- 
trates, Commissioners  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  and  judges  of  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals.  I  hope  the  bill  I  am  in- 
ti.oducing  today  on  behalf  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy judges,  wiU  also  serve  as  a  catalyst 
for  discussion  and  action  on  the  retire- 
ment needs  of  our  other  Federal  judicial 
oflacials  who  are  equally  worthy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1788 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
b2  cited  as  the  "Bankruptcy  Judges'  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1981". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  376(a)(1)  of  title  28 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C). 
(D).  and  (E)  as  subparagraphs  (D).  (E). 
and  (F).  respectively. 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new   subparagraph: 

"(C)  a  bankruptcy  judge  continued  In  of- 
fice by  section  404(b)  of  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 6,  1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92  Stat. 
2683 ) ; ". 

"(3)  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "(111)", 
and 

(4)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  ",  or  (Iv)  In  th«  case  of  a 
bankruptcy  Judge  continued  in  office  by 
section  404(b)  of  the  Act  of  November  6. 
1978  (Public  Law  95-598:  92  Stat.  2683).  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Judges'  Retirement  Act  of  1981". 

(b)  Section  376(a)(2)  of  title  28.  United 
State  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C). 
(D).  and  (E)  as  subparagraphs  (D).  (E), 
and  (P),  respectively,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  in  the  ctise  of  a  bankruptcy  judge, 
salary  paid  after  retirement  from  office  under 
section  377(a)  of  this  title;". 

(c)  The  Act  of  November  6,  1978  (Public 
Law  95-598;  92  Stat.  2549),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  211. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  17  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
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Judges 
Any   bankruptcy    Judge   may   re- 
uttalnlng  the  age  of  seventy  years 
serving    as   a    bankruptcy    Judge 
ten  years. 

bankruptcy    Judge    may    retire 
.,„lng   the   age   of   sixty-five   years 
(ervlng  as  a  bankruptcy  Judge  for 
een  years. 

bankruptcy  Judge  who  Is  not  re- 
foUowlng   the  expiration   of   the 
e  of  such  Judge  may  retire  upon 
of  such  term.  If— 
Judge  serves  as  a  bankruptcy 
at  least  fourteen  years,  and 
Judge  advises  the  President  In 
such  Judge  Is  willing  to  accept 
.It  to  the  bankruptcy  court,  not 
nine  months  preceding  the  date 
.atlon  of  the  term  of  office  of  such 
not  later  than  six  months  preced- 
late. 
bankruptcy  Judge  who  becomes 
disabled  from  performing  the 
;he  office  shall  retire, 
^withstanding   subsection    (a)(3) 
section,  a  bankruptcy  Judge  con- 
office  by  section  404(b)  of  the  Act 
•    8.    1978    (Public    Law    95-598; 
._).  who  Is  not  reappointed  after 
1984.   shall   be  eligible   to  retire 
.jctlon  (a)  (3)  of  this  section  and 
retirement  pay  under  subsection 
section  If  such  Judge — 
tlnues  In  service  until  March  31. 
ir  such  date  and  until  such  Judge's 
akes  office. 

the  requirements  of  subsec- 

)  of  this  section,  other  than  sub- 
(A).  and 

attains  the  age  of  sixty  years, 
ilns  the  age  of  flfty-flve  years  and 
least  ten  years  In  the  aggregate 
_ptcy  Judge,  or 

A  bankruptcy  Judge  who  elects  un- 
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pay   under  this  subsection  and 

3  under  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3) 
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pay  for  any  period  at  a  rate  equal 

ct  of— 
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such  period,  and 
sum  of — 

number  of  years  the  bankruptcy 
so  elects  serves  as  a  bankruptcy 
October  1.  1979,  divided  by  twen- 
iind 

number  of  years  the  bankruptcy 
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"(B)  Retirement  pay  under  this  section 
shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
salary  of  a  bankruptcy  Judge. 

"(4)  In  computing  the  rate  of  retirement 
pay  under  this  subsection,  that  portion  of  the 
aggregate  number  of  years  of  service  which 
Is  a  fractional  part  of  one  year  shall  be 
eliminated  If  It  Is  less  than  six  months,  or 
shall  be  counted  as  a  full  year  If  such  part 
equals  or  exceeds  six  months. 

"(d)  (1)  A  bankruptcy  Judge  may  elect  to 
receive  retirement  pay  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  by  filing  notice  of  such  elec- 
tion In  writing  with  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts.  The  Director  shall  transmit  to  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  a  copy  of 
each  notice  filed  under  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  Such  election  may  be  made  by  a 
bankruptcy  Judge  only  during  such  Judge's 
term  of  office  or  on  the  day  on  which  such 
Judge's  successor  takes  office. 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  any  bankruptcy  Judge 
who  files  an  election  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  to  receive  retirement  pay 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section — 

"(1)  no  annuity  or  other  payment,  except 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  be  payable  to  such  Judge  under 
the  civil  service  retirement  laws  with  respect 
to  any  service  performed  by  such  Judge 
(whether  performed  before  or  after  such 
election  Is  filed  and  whether  performed  as  a 
bankruptcy  Judge  or  otherwise). 

"(2)  no  deduction  for  purposes  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
shall  be  made  from  retirement  pay  payable  to 
such  Judge  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  or  from  any  other  salary,  pay.  or 
compensation  payable  to  such  Judge,  for  any 
period  during  which  such  election  Is  in  effect, 
and 

"(3)  such  Judge  shall  be  paid  the  lump- 
sum credit  computed  under  section  8331(8) 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  upon 
making  application  therefore  with  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management. 

"(f)(1)  A  bankruptcy  Judge  who  desires  to 
retire  under  subsection  (a)  (4)  of  this  sec- 
tion before  April  1.  1984.  shall  furnish  to  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  a  certificate  of  dis- 
ability signed  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  such  bankruptcy  Judge  is 
serving. 

"(2)  A  bankruptcy  Judge  who  desires  to 
retire  under  subsection  (a)(4)  of  this  section 
after  March  31.  1984,  shall  furnish  to  the 
President  a  certificate  of  disability  signed  by 
such  chief  Judge. 

■•(g)(1)  A  bankruptcy  Judge  who  files  an 
election  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
to  receive  retired  pay  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  may  revoke  such  election  at 
any  time  before  the  first  day  on  which  retire- 
ment pay  would  begin  to'accrue  with  respect 
to  such  Judge  but  for  such  revocation. 

"(2)  Any  revocation  under  this  subsection 
of  an  election  shall  be  made  by  filing  notice 
of  such  revocation  with  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management.  The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  transmit  to  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  a  copy  of  each  notice  filed  un- 
der this  paragraph. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  bankruptcy  Judge 
who  revokes  under  this  subsection  an  elec- 
tion made  under  subssctlon  (d)  of  this 
section — 

"(A)  for  purposes  of  this  section,  such 
Judge  shall  be  treated  as  not  having  filed 
such  election,  and 

"(B)  for  purposes  of  section  376  of  this 
title— 

"(1)  such  Judge  shall  be  treated  as  not  hav- 
ing filed  an  election  under  subsection  (a)  (1) 
of  such  section. 


"(11)  subsection  (g)  of  such  section  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  such  Judge,  and  the 
amount  credited  to  such  Judge's  account  un- 
der subsection  (e)  of  such  section,  together 
with  Interest  at  4  per  centum  per  annum  to 
December  31.  1947.  and  3  per  centum  per 
annum  thereafter,  compounded  on  December 
31,  of  each  year  to  the  date  on  which  the 
revocation  is  filed,  shall  be  returned  to  such 
Judge,  and 

"(C)(1)  for  purposes  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  laws,  no  credit  shall  be  allowed 
for  service  as  a  bankruptcy  Judge  unless  with 
respect  to  such  service  such  Judge  deposits 
In  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund  the  amount  required  by  the 
civil  service  retirement  laws,  and 

"(11)  if  such  Judge  deposits  the  amount  so 
required,  then  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  shall  defKJslt  in  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  It  would 
have  contributed  to  such  Fund  but  for  the 
effectiveness  of  the  election  made  by  such 
Judge  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  to 
receive  retirement  pay  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section.  Upon  such  deposit,  service  as 
a  bankruptcy  Judge  shall  be  treated  as  serv- 
ice with  respect  to  which  deductions  and 
contributions  had  been  made  during  the 
period  of  such  service. 

"(h)(1)  A  bankruptcy  Judge  who  elects 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  to  receive 
retirement  pay  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  with  respect  to  whom  such  election 
Is  In  effect,  and  who  after  such  election — 

"(A)  accepts  civil  office  or  employment 
by  the  United  States,  other  than  the  per- 
formance of  Judicial  duties  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 294  of  this  title,  or 

"(B)  performs,  supervises,  or  directs  the 
performance  of,  legal  or  other  professional 
services  In  connection  with  a  case  under  title 
11.  United  States  Code. 

shall  forfeit  all  rights  to  retirement  pay 
under  this  section  for  all  periods  beginning 
on  or  after  the  first  day  on  which  such  Judge 
accepts  such  office  or  employment,  or  engages 
In  any  activity  described  In  subparagraph 
(B). 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  a  bankruptcy  Judge  continued 
in  office  by  section  404(b)  of  the  Act  of 
November  6.  1978  (Public  Law  95-958;  92 
Stat.  2683 ) ,  who  is  not  reappointed  upon  the 
expiration  of  such  Judge's  term  of  office  on 
March  31,  1984.  or  before  the  appointment 
of  such  Judge's  successor. 

"(I)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  laws,  including  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  deduction  and  withholding  of 
amounts  from  basic  pay,  salary,  and  com- 
pensation, shall  apply  with  respect  to  service 
as  a  bankruptcy  Judge,  together  with  other 
service  as  an  officer  or  employee  to  whom 
such  civil  service  retirement  laws  apply,  as 
if  this  section  had  not  been  enacted. 

"(J)  Subparagraphs  (1)  and  (11)  of  section 
8331(1)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  a  bankruptcy  Judge 
continued  In  office  by  section  404(b)  of  the 
Act  of  November  6,  1978  (Public  Law  95-598; 
92  Stat.  2683 ) .  for  any  period  during  which 
there  is  In  effect  an  election  made  by  such 
Judge  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
to  receive  retirement  pay  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section. 

"(k)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  and  sec- 
tion 377  of  this  title,  the  term  'bankruptcy 
Judge'  means,  unless  specified  otherwise,  a 
referee  In  bankruptcy  continued  In  office  by 
section  404(b)  of  the  Act  of  November  6,  1978 
(Public  Law  95-598;  92  Stat.  2683),  or  a 
United  States  bankruptcy  Judge.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  17  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
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adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 
"377.  Bankruptcy  Judges .".# 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  January  17.  1982. 
through  January  23,  1982,  as  "National 
Jaycee  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

NATIONAL    JAYCEE    WEEK 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion that  will,  if  passed,  authorize  the 
President  to  designate  January  17,  1982. 
through  January  23,  1982,  as  "National 
Jaycee  Week." 

The  U.S.  Jaycees,  headquartered  in 
Tulsa,  Okla..  will  be  celebrating  62  years 
of  service  to  communities  across  Amer- 
ica in  January. 

The  Jaycee  movement  began  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  October  13,  1915.  and 
quickly  spread  to  a  national  organiza- 
tion, formally  created  by  29  chapters  at 
the  first  convention  in  St.  Louis  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  1920. 

Through  the  years,  the  Jaycees  have 
been  involved  in  a  variety  of  projects. 
In  the  early  days,  Jaycees  were  at  the 
forefront  in  such  diverse  areas  as  avia- 
tion— Charles  Lindbergh  was  the  most 
prominent  Jaycee  in  that  field — develop- 
ment of  U.S.  air  mail  service,  and  Crea- 
tion of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
Just  prior  to  U.S.  involvement  in  World 
War  II,  the  organization  voted  at  its  na- 
tional convention  to  support  formation 
of  the  Selective  Service  System.  Con- 
gressional debate  had  been  stalemated 
on  the  issue  until  the  Jaycees — all  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  36  and  very 
draft  prone— voted  their  support  for  the 
draft.  Some  85  percent  of  the  member- 
ship served  in  the  war. 

The  organization  has  been  involved — 
always  on  a  nonpartisan  basis — with 
other  Government  issues  and  programs 
over  the  years.  The  Jaycees  campaigned 
in  support  of  political  freedom  for  civil 
servants,  were  instrumental  in  forma- 
tion of  the  ACTION  Agency  and  lobbied 
in  favor  of  statehood  for  Alaska.  More 
recently,  the  Jaycees  have  concentrated 
their  Government  efforts  on  matters  of 
the  economy,  having  called  repeatedly 
for  a  balanced  Federal  budget.  In  1981, 
the  Jaycees  enacted  their  "Enough  Is 
Enough"  campaign  in  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration's recommended  cuts  in  Fed- 
eral spending — again  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis. 

Some  of  the  Jaycees'  major  projects  in 
recent  years  have  included  public  educa- 
tion on  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  energy 
awareness,  CPR  training,  shooting 
safety  and  muscular  dystrophy  fundrais- 
ing. 

The  Jaycees  have  been  active  in  the 
corrections  field  by  maintaining  over  400 
prison  chapters  with  a  membership  of 
nearly  17,000.  The  program  is  now  in  its 
19th  year,  and  cooperates  with  a  job 
placement  service  for  newly  released 
inmates. 


Jaycees  now  number  some  300.000 
members  in  approximately  7,500  local 
chapters  in  communities  across  America. 
As  a  service  organization,  the  Jaycees 
have  done  much  to  enhance  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  serve,  by  foUow- 
ing  closely  the  creed  that  "Service  to 
Humanity  is  the  Best  Work  of  Life." 

By  supporting  this  joint  resolution,  we 
will  be  honoring  an  organization  that 
has  given  much  toward  the  health  and 
vitality  of  our  communities.  This  will  be 
a  small  expression  of  Americas  gratitude 
for  the  many  significant  contributions 
of  the  U.S.  Jaycees. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
CDsponsoring  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  117 
Whereas   the    Jaycee    Idea   began   with    a 
handful  of  young  men  In  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 
62  years  ago; 

W^hereas  the  Jaycee  Idea  embraces  today 
approximately  3C0.C00  members  In  7.500 
American  communities  that  have  chapters 
in  the  United  States  Jaycees; 

Whereas  the  Jaycee  Idea  enriches  the  lives 
of  ccmmunitles  around  the  world  through 
affillatlcn  In  Jaycees  International; 

Whereas  the  Jaycees  Organization  retains 
a  youthful  outlook,  even  in  its  maturity,  and 
continues  to  build  on  the  Individual  mem- 
be;-,  even  with  its  global  scope— first,  help- 
ing him  be  the  best  man  he  can  be.  then 
helping  him  help  his  fellow  man  in  need,  one 
to  one: 

Whereas  a  Jaycee  cares  about  people,  and 
h2  shows  It; 

Whereas  a  Jaycee  cares  about  progress,  and 
he  does  something  about  It; 

Whereas  a  Jaycee  livei  by  the  creed  that 
"Esrvlce  to  hi-manity  is  the  best  work  of 
life",  and  throws  himself  into  that  work 
both  in  his  vocation  and  avocation; 

Whereas  a  Jaycee  is  the  kind  of  young  man 
this  country  will  need  in  great  numbers  to 
help  meet  the  challenges  of  our  times  and 
the  ccmlng  century;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  fitting  that  we  should  give 
special  recognition  and  encouragement  to 
the  Jaycee  and  his  organization;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ol  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
l3  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  of  January 
17.  1982.  through  January  23.  1982.  as  "Na- 
tional Jaycee  Week",  and  calling  upon  all 
Government  agencies  and  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs,  ceremonies,  and  ac- 
tivities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.     312 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  <  Mr.  Laxalt  »  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  312,  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Maria  and  Timofei  Chmykhalov, 
and  for  Lilia,  Peter,  Liubov,  Lidia  and 
Augustina  Vashchenko. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  i  Mr.  Mattinoly  ) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawk- 
ins" were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  391, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  information  identifying  agents, 
informants,  and  sources  and  to  direct  the 
President  to  establish  procedures  to  pro- 
tect the  secrecy  of  these  intelligence  re- 
lationships. 

S.     1018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1018,  a  bill  to  pro- 
tect and  conserve  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.     1024 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1024.  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  ( Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1131.  a  bill  to  require  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  interest  on  overdue  pay- 
ments and  to  take  early  payment  dis- 
counts only  when  payment  is  timely 
made,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.      1649 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  «Mr.  Specter) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1649,  a 
bill  to  improve  the  highway  bridge  re- 
placement and  rehabilitation  program. 

S.     1778 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  East,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  iMr.  McClure*  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1778,  a  bill  to  re- 
peal the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975 
(89  Stat.  1007;  15  U.S.C.  205a  et  seq.>. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  was 
added  as  a  cospxinsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  29,  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  the  cal- 
endar week  beginning  with  the  first  Sun- 
day in  June  of  each  year  as  "National 
Garden  Week. ' 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  <Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Armstrong),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  BoREN).  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  <Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenbercer),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  ( Mr.  Ford  i  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  <  Mi-.  Grassley  > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollingsi  . 
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from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from   Hawaii 
) .   the  Senator  from  Iowa 
),  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
JoHNSTONi .  the  Senator  from 
Mr.  LucAR),  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN),  the  Senator 
Mexico    (Mr.   S:hm:tt>,   the 
rom  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford >, 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 
from  Idaho   (Mr.  Symms), 
from  South  Carolina   (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
) .  the  Senator   from  New 
(Mr.  Williams)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdn.or) 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
34.  a  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
designation  annually  of  "Na- 
Paltriotism  Week." 
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AMENOMENT  NO.    110 

At  the  Request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Humph- 
rey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amend- 
ment No,  110  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
S.  951,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  i;  urpose  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities o:  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
fiscal  yeaf  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   591 

request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
rom  Montana  ( Mr.  Melcher  ) , 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Huddle- 
the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
TsoNCAs)  were  added  as  co- 
3f  amendment  No.  591  intended 
pro  losed  to  H.R.  4121,  a  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Execu- 
of  the  President,  and  certain 
independjent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Sf  ptember  30,  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  233— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  SECURITY 
COOPERATION  WITH  ISRAEL 


DOLE 


llr. 


I  for  himself,  Mr.  Matting- 

HuDDLESTON)  submitted  the 

resolution;  which  was  referred 

Ccjmmittee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Res.  233 


It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  of 
States  to  encourage  stability  and 
Middle  East  by  all  feasible  and 
means; 

threats  to  security  In  that  region 

particularly  because  of  the 

)f  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies 


In  that  region  Israel  is  a  major 

lal  ally  of  the  United  States  in 

;o  achieve  peace  and  security; 

the  strengthened  defensive  capa- 

;  srael  Is  therefore  a  chief  goal  of 

tites  security  policy,  appropriately 

t;  irough  expanded  security  coopera- 


Whereas  such  enhanced  cooperation  also 
contributes  directly  to  United  States  mili- 
tary capabilities  In  the  region;  and 

Whereas  such  enhanced  cooperation  con- 
stitutes a  critical  element  In  overall  United 
States  security  strategy  for  the  region:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  move  with  all  ap- 
propriate speed  and  by  all  appropriate  means 
to  take  concrete  steps  to  strengthen  United 
States  security  cooperation  with  Israel,  and 
particularly  to  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Israel's  military  defensive  capability. 
In  order  to  preserve  Israel's  ability  to  defend 
against  any  combination  of  potentially  hos- 
tile forces  In  the  region.  These  steps  should 
Include  planning  for  such  measures  as 

( 1 )  more  frequent  exchanges  of  views  be- 
tween United  States  and  Israeli  officials  con- 
cerning threats  to  regional  security  and  Joint 
strategic  planning  for  responding  to  those 
threats; 

(2)  cooperation  In  protecting  the  sea  lanes 
In  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  especially 
through  Joint  air  defense; 

( 3 )  appropriate  Joint  military  exercises; 

(4)  pre-stocklng  of  appropriate  United 
States  materiel,  such  as  medical  supplies  and 
other  Items,  In  Israel; 

(5)  repair  and  maintenance  of  appropriate 
United  States  equipment  such  as  aircraft 
and  naval  vessels  In  Israel;  and 

(6)  oither  specific  appropriate  actions  that 
would  reinforce  and  enhance  strategic  co- 
operation between  the  two  countries. 

It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  shall  report  quarterly  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  orojress  that  has  been  achieved  In 
expanding  security  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel. 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  Mattingly  and  Senator 
HuDDLESTON,  and  I  are  submitting  toda.y 
a  resolution  that  calls  on  the  President 
to  move  forward  quickly  with  expanded 
security  cooperation  with  Israel  in  a 
number  of  particular  areas. 

We  believe  this  action  is  critical  be- 
cause it  has  become  clear  that  the  Israeli 
Government  has  grave  concerns  about  its 
security  in  the  long  term,  as  the  other 
Middle  East  nations  build  up  their  mili- 
tary and  technological  capabilities. 

Those  concerns  have  been  heightened 
by  the  prospect  that  the  United  States 
might  sell  AW  ACS  aircraft  and  a  package 
of  enhancements  for  the  F-15  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

I  have  been  undecided  whether  we 
should  make  that  sale,  partly  because  of 
my  concern  that  Israel's  sense  of  security 
might  be  weakened  by  it.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  risk  of  that  arises  for  reasons 
that  are  not  so  much  military  or  techni- 
cal but  rather  political — or  psychological 
if  you  will. 

It  is  diflScult  for  Israel  to  see  us  move 
toward  a  close  relationship  with  Saudi 
Arabia  on  the  military  side.  It  is  diCBcult 
for  Israel  to  see  how  it  can  defend  itself 
in  the  long  run  against  growing  Arab 
military  power,  which  is  inevitable 
whether  we  sell  the  Saudis  equipment 
like  this  or  whether  others  do. 

This  is  why  the  Israeli  Government 
itself  has  shown  such  an  interest  in  the 
areas  of  military  cooperation  we  might 
pursue  more  fully  than  we  have  so  fa: 
done. 

I  believe  that  a  firm  and  determined 


reconfirmation  of  our  commitment  to 
Israeli  security  for  the  long  term,  demon- 
strated by  moving  forward  with  far  close:- 
cooperation  with  Israel  than  the  United 
States  proposes  to  have  with  any  Arab 
country — and  by  our  call  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  inform  the  Senate  regularly  about 
how  that  cooperation  is  progressing  so 
that  we  can  continuously  monitor  and 
encourage  such  cooperations — would  help 
restore  Israel's  confidence  that  we  intend 
to  maintain  and  insure  its  ability  to  de- 
fend itself  against  any  combination  of 
potentially  hostile  forces  in  the  region. 

With  this  reassurance.  I  believe  we  caa 
avoid  dangerous  consequences  for  Israel':; 
security  should  we  proceed  with  the  sale 
of  AWACS  and  other  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  And  with  this  reassurance,  to- 
gether with  the  commitments  we  expect 
to  receive  (or  liave  received)  from  the 
President  in  writing,  I  would  be  prepared 
to  support  the  rale.« 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


ADMINISTRATIVE   PROCEDURES 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF   1981 

AMENDMENT    NO.    619 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  NUNN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1080)  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act  to  require  Federal 
agencies  to  analyze  the  effects  of  rules 
to  improve  their  effectiveness  and  to  de- 
crease their  compliance  costs;  to  pro- 
vide for  periodic  review  of  regulations, 
and  for  other  purposes, 

RECOLATORY     FLEXIBII  rTY 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr,  President,  last  year, 
the  Congress  approved  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act.  That  law,  hailed  as  land- 
mark legislation  by  the  small  business 
community,  requires  all  agencies,  prior 
to  promulgating  regulations,  to  under- 
take any  analysis  of  the  impact  of  those 
regulations  on  small  business.  Whenever 
poisible,  agencies  are  to  take  action  to 
minimize  the  burden  of  regulations  on 
small  businesses.  To  insure  that  the  in- 
terests of  small  business  are  protected, 
the  law  provides  a  statutory  responsibil- 
ity for  the  SBA  Chief  Counsel  for  Advo- 
cacy's to  review  agencies'  regulatory 
analysis,  monitor  agency  compliance 
with  the  implementation  of  the  act,  and 
report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
actions  taken  with  respect  to  this  law. 

The  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  took 
effect  on  January  1,  1981.  Agencies  have 
been  complying  with  its  provisions.  Since 
the  Chief  Council  for  Advocacy  was  not 
confirmed  untU  July  31,  SBA's  internal 
efforts  have  been  slowed.  Their  commit- 
ment to  the  full  implementation  of  the 
act,  and  their  role  in  its  success,  has  been 
strong  throughout,  however. 

During  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's consideration  of  S.  1080,  the  regu- 
latory reform  legislation,  that  committee 
added  additional  provisions  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act,  In  addition. 
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the  committee  redesignated  the  "old" 
Regulatory  Fexibility  Act  provisions 
(previously  chapter  6  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code)  as  a  subchapter  of  chapter 
6.  The  committee  bill  then  provides  that: 
The  President  shall  liave  the  authority  to 
establish  procedurA '  f6r  agency  compliance 
with  chapter  6  of  this  title.  (S.  1080,  page  46. 
lines  2  and  3.)  * 

And 

The  President  may  delegate  this  authority, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Vice  President  or 
to  an  officer  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  whose  appointment  has  been 
subject  to  the  advise  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.    (S.   1080,  page  46,  lines  12-14.) 

Identical  provisions  exist  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Affairs  Committee  amendment 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  amendment 
to  the  bill.  (See  page  78.  lines  2  and  3, 
and  page  80,  lines  6-10.) 

The  net  effect  of  these  provisions  is  to 
seriously  impair,  if  not  eliminate,  the 
role  and  responsibilities  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Regulatory  Fexibility 
Act  which  Congress  imposed  on  the  Chief 
Coimsel  for  Advocacy  only  1  year  ago. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  should 
be  undercut  in  his  statutory  role  in  im- 
plementing the  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  or  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  intend  this  result.  The  small 
business  community  needs  to  have  a  re- 
sponsible, and  responsive,  advocate  for 
their  views  within  the  executive  branch 
in  the  development  of  regulatory 
policies. 

Therefore,  I  am  proposing  two  amend- 
ments. The  amendments  would  retain 
existing  law  for  the  implementation  of 
the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act.  The  par- 
liamentary situation  requires  that  both 
the  Governmental  Affairs  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  be  amended. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  amend- 
ments to  be  noncontroversial.  I  am  con- 
fident that  they  can  be  adopted  quickly 
when  the  Senate  begins  its  consideration 
of  this  important  regulatory  reform 
legislation. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
will  hold  a  meeting  on  Friday,  November 
6,  1981,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  301  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  is  to  markup  S.  807,  the  Fed- 
eral Assistance  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 
On  October  20.  1981,  S.  807  was  referred 
to  the  Rules  Committee  for  20  calendar 
days  for  consideration  of  title  I,  stetion 
1005,  subsections  (c)  through  (f)  of  the 
bill. 

COMMrTTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATtTRAL  HESOtJRCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  implementation  of 
title  I  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
scheduled  for  Thursday,  November  5  and 


Friday.  November  6  will  begin  at  9  a.m. 
instead  of  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

SUBCOMMFTTEE  ON   PtJBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
°  WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  ^nate  and  the  public  that  the  sub- 
committee hearing  on  S.  625,  to.  revise 
the  boimdary  of  Voyageurs  National 
Park,  scheduled  for  Thursday,  October 
29  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  instead  of  10 
a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATOR   GARN   OUTLINES   WORK 
TO  PROMOTE  U.S.  EXPORTS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
first  10  months  of  this  year  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  has  established  a 
fine  record  of  accomplishment  in  the 
area  of  export  promotion.  It  has  reported 
out  legislation  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Export  Trading  Companies, 
a  measure  that  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  entry  of  small-  and  medium-sized 
businesses  into  international  trade. 
Other  legislation  acted  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee includes  the  Competitive  Export 
Financing  Act  of  1981,  which  would  in- 
crease the  ability  of  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  defend  American  busi- 
nesses against  predatory  credit  financing 
of  foreign  governments  and  the  Busi- 
ness Accounting  and  Foreign  Trade  Sim- 
plification Act,  which  would  make  cer- 
tain needed  and  urgent  revisions  to  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

The  Senate  gave  its  overwhelming  ap- 
proval to  the  Export  Trading  Company 
Act,  on  April  8,  1981,  by  a  vote  of  93  to  0. 
The  other  measures  are  now  awaiting 
floor  action.  I  am  hopeful  that  they  will 
receive  the  timely  consideration  that  they 
deserve.  I  am  confident  that  my  col- 
leagues will  recognize  the  excellent  work 
which  the  members  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee have  done  on  these  measures. 

In  this  work,  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance  and  Monetary  Policy,  I 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  joint  effort 
and  support  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  .  This 
past  week,  Senator  Garn  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  a  meeting  of  the 
International  Management  Develop- 
ment Institute,  where  he  outlined  the 
successes  of  the  Banking  Committee  in 
the  area  of  promoting  U.S.  exports 
while  also  describing  some  of  the  chal- 
lenges that  still  confronts  us.  I  trust 
that  10  months  hence  we  will  be  able 
to  report  a  similar  level  of  achievement 
for  the  committee,  indeed  for  the  entire 
Congress. 

I  ask  that  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Garn  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 
The  Banking  CoMMrrrEE's  Record  on  Export 
Expansion 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  U.S.  compet- 
itiveness in  the  International  marketplace.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  the  logic  be- 
hind what  the  Senate  Banking  Committee, 
which  I  chair,  has  been  doing  to  remove  the 


government-imposed  impediments  which  ex- 
ist for  the  U.S.  exporter  and  which  have 
made  him  less  able  to  compete  with  his  for- 
eign counterparts. 

To  begin.  I  think  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
explain  bow  I  see  the  Eximbank  fitting  Into 
the  overall  export  policy  of  cmi  nation.  As 
many  of  you  know,  there  lias  been  an  export 
credit  war  going  on  for  the  past  few  years. 
Our  foreign  competitors — particularly  the 
French — have  used  subsidized  export  credits 
as  a  means  of  garnering  lucrative  contracts 
for  their  nation's  exporters.  The  fact  is  that, 
by  OECD  estimates,  it  tias  been  costing  the 
French  taxpayer  as  much  as  (3  bUlion  per 
year  in  subsidy  costs.  Other  countries  have 
been  experiencing  similar  costs. 

I  have  taken  the  position,  and  my  colleague 
SenatOi  Heinz,  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance  and 
Monetary  Policy,  has  agreed,  that  the  best 
way  to  end  this  fcolish  and  destructive  com- 
petition In  export  credit  subsidies  Is  for  the 
UrUted  States  Government  to  nmke  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  a  high  priority  and  for 
the  Eximbank  to  be  sufficiently  supported  in 
Congress  to  be  able  to  compete  with  its 
counterpart  export  credit  agencies  In  other 
countries.  In  that  context,  unilateral  dis- 
armament would  be  a  bad  strategy,  since  it 
would  remove  the  incentive  to  negotiate  on 
the  part  of  U.S.  competitors. 

Hence,  for  the  past  two  years  and  through 
two  administrations  I  have  been  leading  the 
fight  to  keep  Eximbank  funding  at  levels 
high  enough  to  provide  an  Incentive  to  the 
Europeans  and  the  Japanese  to  negotiate 
and  tc  support  U.S.  companies  bidding  for 
contracts  which  need  long-term  fixed-rate 
financing. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  those  efforts 
seem  to  have  borne  fruit.  Last  week  there 
was  i  tentative  agreement  among  the  major 
exporting  nations  to  raise  official  export 
credit  mlnlmiun  rates  by  225  basis  points, 
which  would  eliminate  a  substantial  porticm 
of  tht  subsidy  element  by  setting  a  minimum 
rate  of  ten  percent  to  the  less  developed 
country  markets.  Much  remains  to  be  done, 
but  thi^  Is  substantial  progress,  and  It  should 
allow  the  U.S.  Eximbank  to  raise  Its  direct 
credit  rates  significantly  without  putting 
U.S.  exporters  at  too  much  of  a  disadvan- 
tage vls-a-vls  the  French  or  Japanese. 

So  foi  this  and  other  reasons  which  I  shall 
mention  I  feel  that  we  can  say  that  the 
Banking  Committee  is  making  a  good  deal 
of  progress  In  eliminating  disincentives  to 
U.S.  exports.  I  think  that  for  too  long  we 
have  looked  at  exports  as  a  privilege  which 
the  government  grants.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, tr.s.  citizens  have  a  right  to  export. 
within  of  course  the  overall  context  of  gen- 
eral U.S.  national  security  and  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

For  example.  I  am  against  selling  all  our 
latest  technology  to  the  Soviets  and  helping 
them  to  overcome  the  great  inefficiencies 
that  there  are  In  their  economic  system. 
There  are  seme  legitimate  and  necessary 
controls  that  must  be  placed  upon  our  ex- 
ports. Too  often,  though,  controls  have  been 
excessive,  misplaced,  arbitrary,  or  misman- 
aged; they  have  forbidden  or  caused  to  be 
lost  legitimate  export  sales,  while  allowing. 
Incredibly  so,  major  technologies  and  prod- 
ucts to  slip  through  Into  the  bands  of  our 
adversaries.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  we 
need  to  be  tighter  and  more  exact  on  some 
of  our  national  security  controls,  while  more 
open  and  less  restrictive  on  all  but  those 
few  exports  that  must  be  controlled. 

This  is  Jtist  one  fiirther  area.  Export  Ad- 
ministration, where  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee has  made  some  significant  contributions. 
There  is  still  much  to  be  done.  The  export 
licensing  process  stUl  Is  too  slow  and  ineffi- 
cient. We  stUl  lose  export  sales,  that  Con- 
gress had  no  Intention  of  stopping.  Jvist  be- 
cause it  takes  too  long  to  get  an  export  li- 
cense. My  feeling,  though,  U  that  this  will 
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the  coming  months  once  the  new 
has   had    time    to   organize 

.-,'S. 

already    been   some   Improve- 
have  been  .some  orRanizailonal 
..t  at  the  Commerce  Department, 
greater   use   of    computer   tech- 
speed   up   the   processing  of 
„    considerably.    There    may    be 
for  further  changes  In  the  Export 
tlon   Act.  If  that  should  be  the 
:he  Banking  Committee  will  make 
We  win  have  to  see  if  those 
changes  to  which  I  referred 
more  within  the  statutory  re- 
fer timely  licensing.  I  am  hope- 
will. 
■^  option,  one  which  I  proposed 
last  session  of  Congress,  would  be 
hment  of  an  Office  of  Strategic 
would  transfer  responsibility  for 
nlstratlon   from  the  Commerce 
to  an  independent  agency.  That 
most  appropriate  thing  to  do. 
mentioned  on  other  occasion,  the 

deserves  the  opportun- 

what  It  can  do  on  the  export 
. .  Perhaps  It  will  be  able  to  make 
Export  Administration  Act  work. 
It  was  Intended  to  do,  namely 
exports  that  would  prove  harm- 
Interests  without  hindering  ex- 
would  not  be.  That  Is  something 
have  to  examine  in  the  next 
after,  as  I  said,  the  new  Ad- 
has  had  time  to  make  the  sys- 
is  well  as  It  possibly  can. 
mention  another  of  the  self-lm- 
caps  with  which  the  American 
:ommunlty  must  face.  As  Senator 
Bald,  not  only  do  we  seem  to  have 
of  shooting  ourselves  In  the  foot 
limes  to  exports,  but  we  are  quick 
(  nd  Are  again.  Another  area  where 
Imposed  on   ourselves  export  dls- 
and  an  area  In  which  the  Bank- 
has    done    some    excellent 
cjrrectlng.  Is  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Act.    That    Act   purportedly   out- 
brlbery  of  foreign  officials.  Well. 
I.  It  almost  succeeded  In  outlawing 


Trading  Company  Act  of  1981.  which  as  I 
said  the  Senate  passed  93-0  on  April  8.  1981. 
seems  destined  to  languish  In  the  House 
Banking  and  Judiciary  Committees,  which 
have  Joint  Jurisdiction.  This  badly  needed 
improvement  in  the  way  small  businesses  can 
market  their  goods  abroad  has  run  up  against 
objections  of  certain  of  my  House  colleagues 
who  seem  to  feel  that  there  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  present  structure  of  banking  and 
aniltrust  laws  as  they  apply  to  International 
trade,  even  If  all  the  major  U.S.  competitors 
conduct  their  foreign  trade  in  an  atmosphere 
of  greater  certainty  and  greater  access  to 
nnance  and  marketing  opportunities. 

The  Commerce  Department  estimates  that 
there  are  20.000  U.S.  businesses,  with  full 
competitive  products,  which  could  success- 
fully export  but  do  not  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. The  Export  Trading  Company  Act  Is 
aimed  at  that  group  of  small-  and  medium- 
sized  businesses  who  find  the  International 
marketplace  a  forbidding  place  and  who  won- 
der whether  their  own  government  will  look 
favorably  on  their  attempts  to  combine  their 
marketing  and  promotional  activities  In 
order   to  compete   more  effectively 

What  the  Banking  Committee  has  been 
tr>'lng  to  do  with  bills  such  as  the  Trading 
Company  Act,  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  revisions,  and  even  with  the  Export  Ad- 
n\lnlstration  Act  amendments.  Is  to  provide 
the  kind  of  certainty  and  predictability 
which  U.S.  exporters  need — and  deserve — 
when  they  compete  in  the  international 
marketplace.  The  Japanese  and  the  Germans 
are  formidable  competitors.  U.S.  exporters 
need  cooperation  and  guidance  from  their 
own  government,  not  further  Impediments. • 


th| 
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Trade  Representative.  William 
ed  revision  of  the  FCPA  one  of 
mportant  trade  issues  facing  the 
I  am  proud  to  report  that  the 
C  Dmmlttee.  in  a  very  timely  fashion, 
with  that  Issue  and  on  September 
out  a  bill  that  makes  significant 

Improvements  in  the  FCPA  while  preserving. 
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had  a  piece  of  legislation  that  Is 
example  of  what  we  do  so  much 
Hill.  We  had  a  bill  that  was 
good  Intentions,  that  was  rushed 
Congress  on  the  excitement  of 
of  revelations  about  bribery  of 
g(^vernment  officials,  with  all  sorts 
consequences.  What  is  Incredl- 
s  the  difficulty  Involved  when  once 
are  grossly  obvious,  when  you 
group  affected  by  the  Act  coming 
ng  that  it  needs  to  be  modified, 
and  such  negative  consequences 
1  ted.  when  the  unnecessary  chilling 
S.  exports  is  apparent  to  all.  It  is 
to  me  that  you  still  have  to  fight 
nail  to  amend  It.  I  guess  that 
idd  to  Senator  Helnz's  remark  I 
earlier  that  not  only  is  it  amaz- 
ulck  we  are  to  reload  and  shoot 
in  the  foot  repeatedly,  but  it  is 
he  lengths  we'll  go  afterwards  to 
the  doctor. 


Unfortunately,  the  relevant  Committee  of 

in   the   House,   the  Energy  and 

Committee,    seems   reluctant    to 

mllar  revisions  of  the  Foreign  Cor- 

Praitlces    Act.    Similarly,    the    Export 


THE  DETERIORATION  OF  THE  SIT- 
UATION IN  NICARAGUA 

o  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  very 
moment  that  its  officials  insist  that  it 
is  "intent  on  improving  its  relations  with 
the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  a  re- 
-■■-pectful  dialogue,"  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  has  continued  to 
intensify  its  attack  on  the  private  sector 
this  past  week.  One  week  ago.  five  of  the 
most  prominent  officers  of  private  sector 
organizations  were  arrested  in  a  flagrant 
violation  of  their  rights  to  try  to  keep 
the  Nicaraguan  private  sector  alive.  That 
action  came  within  12  hours  of  action 
in  this  Chamber  which  earmarked  $30 
million  in  U.S.  aid  to  the  private  sector 
in  Nicaragua,  even  though  $20  million 
of  our  aid  intended  for  the  private  sector 
there  last  year  cannot  be  accounted  for 
to  the  satisfaction  of  our  own  AID  offi- 
cials. 

Mr.  President,  the  arrest  of  these  men 
Is  not  an  isolated  incident  In  an  other- 
wise Improving  relationship  between 
Marxist  Nicaragua  and  free  people, 
whether  within  that  country  or  abroad. 
This  past  Sunday  morning,  the  home  of 
a  prominent  political  leader  from  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Mr.  Alfonso  Robelo.  was  at- 
tacked by  a  Sandinista  mob  while  gov- 
ernment policemen  stood  by  and  did 
nothing.  Mr.  Robelo's  automobiles  were 
destroyed  and  his  house  was  severely 
damaged.  This  man.  who  supported  the 
overthrow  of  the  Somoza  regime  as  fer- 
vently as  any  Sandinistan.  is  now  the 
victim  of  the  whirlwind  which  the  San- 
dinista victory  spawned.  But  he  is  not 
the  only  victim.  The  Catholic  and  Mora- 
vian churches  have  been  the  constant 
targets  of  Sandinista  oppression  in  past 
months,   and   the  people  of   Nicaragua 


have  frequently  been  denied  access  to  the 
only  nongovernment  newspaper.  La 
Prensa.  even  though  it  is  strictly  limited 
by  government  censors  as  to  what  truths 
it  can  report  about  the  chaos  which  the 
Sandinistas  have  brought  to  Nicaragua. 

Recently,  Mr.  President,  this  respected 
newspaper  printed  a  history  of  the  Inci- 
dents of  repression  which  it  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  government  since 
1932.  In  the  45  years  which  preceded 
Sandinista  rule,  these  incidents  averaged 
one  every  5  years;  since  the  Sandinista 
victory  In  July  of  1979.  they  have  aver- 
aged one  every  4  months,  and  this  year 
alone  the  newspaper  has  been  closed 
down  by  the  government  five  times.  I 
am  sorry  to  note  that  many  seem  to  con- 
.'ilder  this  trend  to  be  salutary.  For  in- 
stance, during  the  19  years  between  1960 
and  the  Sandinista  takeover  In  1979.  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  had 
disbursed  a  total  of  $134  million  to  Nica- 
ragua. In  the  first  18  months  after  the 
Sandinista  takeover,  the  IDB  committed 
a  total  of  $262  million  to  the  Sandinistas. 

Fven  now  a  Sandinista  application  for 
$30  million  more  Is  pending  before  the 
IDB.  It  seems  that  this  renegade  coun- 
try, which  terrorizes  its  citizens  at  home 
and  exports  revolution  abroad,  has 
earned  the  distinction  to  receive  twice  as 
much  from  this  particular  multilateral 
lending  Institution  in  18  months  than 
it  had  the  previous  19  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Sandinistas  have 
made  no  secret  about  their  Intention  to 
consolidate  their  power  in  Nicaragua  and 
bui'd  an  army  large  enough  to  foment 
struggles  In  every  Central  American 
country  at  once.  Colonel  Qadhafl  of 
Libya  has  already  sent  $100  million, 
much  of  which  has  found  Its  way  Into 
the  revolutionary  pipeline  ol  terror  and 
violence  aimed  at  other  Central  Amer- 
ican countries.  Defense  Minister  Hum- 
berto  Ortega  has  stressed  that  the  San- 
dinistas are  intent  on  creating  a 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  state  In  Nicaragua. 
The  Sandinistas  are  out  to  destroy  the 
church,  the  family,  the  private  sector 
and  all  the  traditional  values  of  the 
N'caraguan  people.  If  they  succeed,  only 
the  shattered  dreams  of  those  who  love 
freedom  will  remain :  as  for  the  rest,  the 
words  of  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  ring  all 
too  true:  If  the  falsehood  of  Ideology 
reigns.  It  will  bring  violence  in  its  wake. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  that  we 
consider  the  statement  issued  by  the 
private  sector  organizations  which  led 
to  the  arrest  of  Its  leaders.  In  fairness,  I 
would  consider  it  equally  enlightening  to 
compare  that  statement  with  the  state- 
ment issued  bv  the  Sandinista  party's 
official  radio  station,  their  own  version 
of  "Radio  Moscow"  and  "Radio  Havana." 
I  therefore  ask  that  these  two  documents 
appear  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The   documents   follow: 
Documents 

I  Dreyfus  1  Managua.  19  October  1981.  Com- 
mander Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra.  coordinator 
of  the  governing  Junta  of  national  recon- 
struction: 

The  boards  of  directors  of  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  private  sector,  members  of 
COSEP.  having  met  at  a  special  session  on 
this  date,  have  decided  to  submit  to  the 
governing  Junta  the  following  considera- 
tions: 
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Over  i  years  nave  passed  since  the  victory 
of  the  Nicaraguan  people  over  the  Somoza 
regime.  During  this  period,  we  have  seen  the 
advance  of  a  government  project  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  drafted  In  the  program  ol 
tho  National  Reconstruction  Government. 
We  have  a.  Uyzed  the  process  of  changes; 
we  have  pointed  to  the  dangers  of  the  course 
through  which  you  want  to  lead  the  revolu- 
tion. We  have  felt  the  indifference  of  the 
government  to  our  recommendations  and  we 
have  witnessed  a  long  parade  of  foreigners, 
many  of  whom  carry  messages  alien  to  our 
nationality. 

The  national  economy  is  crumbling,  pro- 
duction shows  no  signs  of  recovery,  social 
peace  is  not  yet  a  reality,  the  country  falls 
deeper  in  debt  in  an  endless  spiral  and  the 
mixed  economy  announced  by  the  govern- 
ment retreats  before  the  advance  of  prop- 
erty nationalization,  uncovering  a  project 
designed  behind  the  people's  back. 

Considering  the  government's  domestic 
and  foreign  policies  enforced  by  the  rulers 
of  the  country,  we  find  an  unmistakable 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Ideological  line,  confirmed 
by  the  speeches  of  memt)ers  of  the  national 
leadership.  The  actions  of  the  members  ol 
this  government  and  their  speeches  here  and 
abroad  reveal  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  an 
international  ideology  campaign  which  has 
submerged  us  in  almost  total  isolation  from 
those  sister  nations  who  in  the  beginning 
supported  the  true  Nicaraguan  revolution. 
Apparently,  the  government  no  longer  cares 
about  the  support  of  nations  like  Costa  Rica 
or  Venezuela:  instead,  it  prefers  the  support 
of  countries  like  Libya  and  Cuba,  which 
places  us  within  a  clearly  defined  alignment, 
and  exposes  us  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
such  an  alignment. 

The  statements  of  members  of  the  govern- 
ment before  international  forums  appear  to 
conforni  more  to  International  Marxist - 
Leninist  movements  than  to  the  principles 
which  Inspired  and  which  should  be  the 
guidelines  of  this  revolution  Recently  the 
defense  minister  and  member  of  the  FSLN 
national  leadership.  Commander  Humberto 
Ortega,  said  that  It  was  necessary  for  the 
people  to  prepare  a  list  of  persons,  potential 
counterrevolutionaries;  that  those  who  con- 
sciously or  uncnnsriously — namely  noncom- 
munlst  Nlcaraguans — support  the  imperial- 
ist plans,  and  who  fall  to  Join  the  defense 
whenever  the  attack  takes  place,  will  be  the 
first  to  appear  hanging  along  the  roads  and 
highway."'  of  the  country. 

rhe  defense  minister's  statements.  later 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Sergio  Ramirez  Mercado.  of 
the  governing  Junta  of  national  reconstruc- 
tion, indicates  the  start  of  a  project  whose 
consequences  cannot  be  predicted.  Worse  yet 
is  the  fact  that  such  statements  can  only  be 
Interpreted  as  the  preparation  of  a  new  geno- 
cide in  Nicaragua  for  exercising  the  right  to 
dissent. 

We  are  at  the  threshold  of  the  destruction 
of  Nicaragua;  we  are  reaching  a  point  of  no 
return  from  which  this  government  will 
hardly  be  able  to  claim  its  legitimacy  before 
the  people.  The  nationalism  of  an  entire  na- 
lion  is  being  threatened  by  the  internation- 
alism of  a  radical  and  fanatical  minority 

Portions  of  the  pronouncement  of  the 
FSLN  national  leadership  on  16  October  of 
this  year  could  be  considered  most  positive 
If  the  concepts  of  such  a  pronouncement 
should  infiuence  the  words  and  attitudes  of 
the  members  of  that  national  leadership. 
This  pronouncement,  however,  accentuates 
the  marked  ambiguity  that  characterizes 
this  government. 

What  Is  the  use  of  appealing  to  all  sectors 
if  whenever  you  deem  It  necessary,  you  brand 
these  same  sectors  as  traitors.  What  is  the  use 
of  proclaiming  a  mixed  economy  if  com- 
panies continue  to  be  illegally  confiscated. 
What  is  the  use  of  proclaiming  guarantees  to 
freedom  of  the  press  If  the  communications 
media  continue  to  be  shut  down. 

What  Is  the  use  of  proclaiming  pontlcal 


pluralism  if  the  political  parties  are  banned 
from  holding  peaceful  meetings  through  the 
use  of  the  divine  hordes — to  use  your  own 
words — taking  over  the  country  In  a  display 
of  chaos  and  violence.  What  is  the  use  of 
claiming  to  guarantee  ideologic  pluralism  If 
the  actions  of  the  Independent  unions  are 
obstructed  and  their  leaders  arrested.  What 
Is  the  use  of  claiming  to  guarantee  the  phy- 
sical integrity  of  persons  If  the  minister  of 
defense  threatens  to  hang  people.  What  is 
the  use  of  affirming  support  for  the  economic 
efforts  of  the  Central  American  governments 
if  the  rulers  of  these  same  countries  are 
antagonized  and  called  gorillas  by  leadership 
members.  What  Is  the  use  of  proclaiming  re- 
spect of  human  rights  if  laws  are  enacted 
restricting  these  rights. 

It  is  necessai-y  to  understand  that  those 
you  call  domestic  or  foreign  reactionaries  are 
not  against  the  Nicaraguan  people  but 
against  the  Marxist-Leninist  project  you  are 
imposing  behind  the  people's  back.  That  is 
the  reason  we  are  being  isolated  by  other 
countries,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  are  op- 
posed to  the  project. 

Let  It  be  very  clearly  established  before 
you  and  before  history  that  the  Nicaraguan 
private  sector  supported  and  shall  continue 
to  support  the  legitimate  Nicaraguan  revolu- 
tion as  It  Is  contemplated  In  the  program  of 
the  National  Reconstruction  Government.  In 
no  way.  however,  does  It  support  the  plans  to 
change  this  revolution  into  a  Marxlst-Lenln- 
lst adventure  which  will  only  bring  more 
bloodshed  and  suffering  to  our  people. 

Such  is  the  truth,  regardless  of  Insults  or 
threats,  as  seen  by  many  nations  of  the  world 
who  supported  us  wholeheartedly  at  the  be- 
ginning but  who  now  observe  us  with  dis- 
trust and  are  alarmed  by  the  behavior  of  this 
government  and  Its  Ideologic  tint. 

We  hope  and  pray  to  God  that  there  Is  still 
time  to  amend  the  errors  and  that  you  may 
so  understand. 

Attentively.  | signed  |  COSEP;  Nicaraguan 
Development  Institute.  INDE;  Confederation 
of  Nicaraguan  Chambers  of  Commerce; 
Nicaraguan  Chamber  of  Industries;  Nicara- 
guan Chamber  of  Construction;  Confedera- 
tion of  Professional  Associations  of  Nicara- 
gua. CONAPRO;  and  the  Union  of 
Nicaraguan  Agricultural-Livestock  Pro- 
ducers. UPANIC. 

RADIO  SANOINO'S  REACTION 

PA202351  Managua  Radio  Sandlno  in 
Spanish  1800  GMT  20  Oct.  81. 

(Station  commentary:  "COSEP's  Irrespon- 
sible Provocation:  A  Thoughtless  Appeal  to 
Reflection."! 

I  Text  I  Those  who  for  over  2  years  of  the 
Sandlnlst  people's  revolution  have  been  deaf 
to  the  calm  and  patriotic  appeals  from  our 
vanguard's  National  Directorate  and  the  rev- 
olutionary government  to  become  a  part  of 
tho  national  reconstruction  process;  those 
who  for  over  2  years  of  the  Sandlnlst  people's 
revolution  have  closed  their  eyes  to  the  Ni- 
caraguan people's  sacrifices  and  efforts  to 
heal  the  wounds  resulting  from  the  war  of 
liberation  and  to  alleviate  the  economic 
crisis  provoked  by  dependence  on  Yankee 
imperialism  and  aggravated  by  the  Somozist 
plundering,  in  which  they  participated  to  a 
large  extent;  those  who  for  over  2  years  of 
the  Sandlnlst  people's  revolution— and  not 
Just  now.  when  they  shamelessly  admit  it — 
have  shared  the  cause  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people's  foreign  enemies,  slandering  and 
maligning  the  process  abroad,  engaging  In 
capital  depletion,  sabotaging  the  national 
effort  to  recover  production  and  abusing  the 
social,  economic  and  pclltlcjil  freedoms  guar- 
anteed by  the  revolutionary  government; 
they,  the  group  of  politicized  businessmen 
who  claim  to  represent  the  country's  private 
sector  when  In  fact  they  represent  only  Its 
recalcitrant  and  obdurate  portion — which 
has  Isolated  Itself  through  Its  refusal  to  join 
the  process  and  through  Its  efforts  to  desta- 
bilize the  Nicaraguan  revolution,   with   the 


intention  of  reversing  It  and  of  recovering 
Its  selfish  lost  privUeges — are  now  demand- 
ing reflection  from  those  who  have  been 
prodigal  in  their  generosity  and  tolerance 
toward  the  Nicaraguan  people's  domestic 
enemies. 

With  the  arrogance  that  Is  characteristic 
of  those  who  have  always  regarded  the  Ni- 
caraguan people  as  only  another  target  for 
exploitation  and  a  means  of  growing  rich, 
the  Higher  Council  of  Private  Enterprise, 
COSEP.  leaders  have  addressed  the  govern- 
ment Junta,  not  to  announce  their  decision 
to  Join  in  peaceful  and  patriotic  production, 
but  with  the  strident  provocation  and  reck- 
lessness characterizing  daddy's  little  boy 
who.  obeying  his  foreign  parent's  plans,  Irre- 
sponsibly seeks  to  challenge  the  patience  of 
both  the  people  and  the  leaders  of  tbelr 
revolution. 

It  is  Indeed  playing  with  fire  to  seek  to 
Ignore  reality  and  to  try  to  curb  this  process 
after  more  than  2  years  of  the  Sandlnlst 
people's  revolution  has  confirmed  that  the 
working  majorities  of  our  people  are  deter- 
mined to  confront  anything  In  defending  our 
new  fatherland  and  Us  revolutionary  con- 
quests. This  Is  Indeed  a  dangerous  adventure, 
concealing  omens  of  an  Infamous  past  and 
?|enerated  by  antl-Nlcaraguans  for  which 
there  Is  no  longer  any  room  In  our  history, 
in  the  history  that  the  people  of  Sandlno 
snd  Dario  are  currently  writing. 

In  this  new  fatherland.  Integrated  within 
the  Sandlnlst  revolutionary  process  and 
working  with  civic  and  patriotic  honesty, 
there  are  thousands  of  private  producers  and 
honest  businessmen  who  endorse  and  con- 
firm the  existence  of  the  mixed  economy  pro- 
claimed by  the  Nicaraguan  revolution  and 
guaranteed  by  the  National  Directorate  of 
our  historic  vanguard  and  its  revolutionary 
government.  Hysterical  t>oasts  cannot  deny 
this  reality.  Demagogic  stridency  cannot 
conceal  the  Improper  use  made  by  dishonest 
and  politicized  businessmen  of  the  financial 
support  lavished  on  the  private  sector  by  the 
revolutionary  government.  This  Is  not  how 
this  reality  can  be  denied.  Even  In  the 
worlds  most  democratic  country — today's 
Nicaragua — political  and  Ideological  plural- 
ism is  limited  by  the  interests  and  will  of  the 
popular  majority,  which  paid  with  the  blood 
and  life  of  thousands  of  their  best  children 
for  the  right  to  control  their  own  destiny 
and  to  write  their  own  history. 

Those  who  admit  to  identifying  with  our 
foreign  enemies,  who  in  their  desire  for 
hegemonic  domination  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  decide  what  we.  the  chil- 
dren of  Sandlno.  want  or  do  not  want,  can- 
not speak  on  behalf  of  the  people's  will  and 
interests.  What  a  crafty  pretension  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  always  believed  In 
submission. 

It  would  be  better  If  the  politicized  direc- 
tors of  COSEP  realized  once  and  for  all  that 
their  particular  interests  are  guaranteed  In 
the  process  of  national  reconstruction,  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  general  Interests  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people.  They  should  realize 
that  through  their  provocative  and  desta- 
bilizing activities,  they  are  denying  them- 
selves their  rights  as  Nlcaraguans.  They 
should  also  bear  In  mind  that  the  Sandlnlst 
people's  revolution  Is  here  to  stay;  that  It  Is 
irreversible,  for  the  people  of  Sandlno  and 
Dario  are  determined — and  they  have  already 
proven  this  repeatedly — to  pay  the  necessary 
price  In  blood  and  suffering,  sacrifices  and 
limitations,  to  defend  the  new  fatherland 
and  the  revolution.  This  is  the  greatest  legacy 
of  their  heroes  and  martyrs. 

OPPOSI'nON  COMMENTS  ON    16  OCTOBER  FSLN 
COMMUNIQUE 

PA201518  Panama  City  ACAN  In  Spanish 
1912  GMT  19  Oct    81. 

I  Text  I  Managua.  19  Oct.  (ACAN-EFEl  — 
Leaders  of  the  Nicaraguan  opposition  parties 
today  insisted  that  the  "FSLN  must  consult 
with  the  country's  independent  political  and 
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Mr.  President,  the  past  2 

/e   been    devastating    for    the 

freedom  in  Central  America. 

of  these  private  sector  leaders 
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but  dark  history  of  the  San- 

^|arxists.    Already    they    killed 

the  former  colleague  of 

,  by  gunning  him  down  in  cold 

November    1980.    Now    they 

to  annihilate  any  private 

p,  to  intimidate  and  ter- 

who  refuse  to  cooperate  in 

to  bring  a  Marxist-Leninist 

Nicaragua.  Who  knows  whom 

move  against  next — will  the 

their  next  target? 

hate  it  with  a  passion, 

[ood  Archbishop  of  Managua, 

Obando  y  Bravo,  is  the  most 

leader  in  the  country,  whose 

goes  much  deeper  than  mere 

has  been  harassed  continu- 

Sandinistas,  who  consider  the 

of  Nicaraguans  of  all  denomi- 

be  nothing  more  than   the 

the  masses." 

I  do  not  know  who  the 
will  be.  But  it  is  clear  who  the 
target  is:   The  free  people  of 
Hemisphere  are  threatened 
and  coordinated  band  of 
mobsters    who    fan    out 
Libya,  Havana,  and  other 
sow    terrorism,    instability, 
ultimately  totalitarian  pow- 
^ndinistas  have  had  many  op- 
to  show  their  dedication  to 
and  free  principles;  unfor- 
they  use  such  terms  only  m 
hopeful  that  it  will  win 
precious  allies,  allay  a  few 
gain  them  the  all-important 
need  to  consolidate  their  ty- 
lold  on  an  innocent  and  peace- 
-loving  people. 
.  this  is  not  the  only  blow 
hopes  for  freedom  in  Central 
n  the  past  fortnight.  Not  only 
consolidated  its  tyran- 
on  its  own  people,  but  it  has 
indispensable  hand  to  the  leftist 
in  El  Salvador.  Most  recently, 
important  bridge  in  that  coun- 
Puente  de   Oro   over  the  Rio 
destroyed  by  an  operation 
devised  and  directed  by  several 
Cuban  troops.  Moreover,  Vice 
Bush  has  pointed  to  the  pres- 
5.000   Cuban   troops   In   Nica- 
of  whom,  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  abetting  the  revolution- 
Salvador.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
importance  that  the  impor- 
that  bridge  be  appreciated:  It 
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cost  $100  million  to  build  years  ago,  and 
was  the  pearl  of  the  Salvadoran  econ- 
omy's infrastructure.  The  economy  will 
not  be  able  to  last  for  long  without  it: 
And  there  remains  only  one  more  bridge 
over  that  huge  and  powerful  Lempa 
River  which,  we  must  assume,  is  now  the 
prime  target  of  the  guerrillas.  Once  it  is 
gone,  the  lower  third  of  the  country 
would  be  cut  off  from  the  rest,  and  ripe 
for  an  invasion  and  declaration  of  a. 
"liberated  zone"  in  El  Salvador. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  ignored  this 
opportunity  to  spread  the  chains  of 
Marxism-Leninism  to  one  more  country 
in  the  Caribbean,  Mr.  President:  Dr. 
Genevieve  de  Chellis,  the  Soviet  affairs 
analyst  of  the  Senate  Steering  Commit- 
tee, has  recently  conducted  a  study  of  an 
organization  of  the  Soviet  Union's  net- 
work for  the  expansion  of  international 
tyranny  called  the  Institute  of  Latin 
America  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of 
Sciences.  It  constitutes  a  highly  sophis- 
ticated, zealously  dedicated  attempt  to 
inform  and  articulate  the  Soviet  thrust 
into  Latin  America,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record. 

The  study  follows: 
The    iNSTrrufE   of   Latin    Ameri;a    of   the 
U.S.S.R.   Academy    of   Sciences 

The  Institute  of  Latin  America  (ILA)  was 
foundea  In  1961  In  Moscow  as  an  all-Union 
Center '  for  the  coordination  of  Soviet  re- 
search on  Latin  America.-  It  belongs  to  the 
Department  of  Economics  of  the  USSR  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.' 

From  1965  on  the  Institute  has  been 
headed  by  the  much  traveled  and  decorated 
Professor  V.  V.  Vol'skly.  Doctor  of  Economic 
Sciences,  author  of  numerous  works  on  topics 
ranging  from  forestry  conservation  In  Peru  ♦ 
to  petroleum  resources  and  the  political  and 
e:onomlc  problems  In  Latin  America  In  gen- 
eral and  Brazil  and  Venezuela  In  particular.- 

DUAL     MISSION     OF    THE    INSTITUTE 

The  official  mission  of  the  ILA  Is  to  con- 
duct "scientific  research  on  the  economic, 
agrarian,  political.  Ideological  and  cultural 
problems  of  Latin  American  countries,  their 
foreign  policy,  International  and  inter-contl- 
nental  relations,  the  construction  of  social- 
ism In  Cuba"  and  specifically  "the  relations 
of  Latin  American  countries  with  the  USSR"." 
All  this  "In  the  context  of  present  global 
problems".' 

The  ILA  has  another  mission.  It  Is  an  ex- 
tremely effective  anl  far  reaching  Intelligence 
collecting,  disseminating  and  policy-making 
institution,  an  Instrument  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda and  of  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  indoctrination 
In  Latin  America. 

The  political  and  also  policy-making  di- 
mensions of  the  ILA  emerge  in  the  following 
Instance,  one  among  many.  Immediately 
following  the  26th  CPSU  Congress  (Feb.  23- 
March  3.  1981),  an  all-Union  Scientific  Con- 
ference on  "The  Present  Stage  of  the  Libera- 
tion Movement  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Tasks  of  Soviet  Specialists  In  Latin  Ameri- 
can Affairs"  was  held  In  Moscow  under  the 
Joint  sponsorship  of  the  ILA  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Friendship  and  Cultural  Coopera- 
tion with  Latin  American  Countries  (the 
latter  also  headed  by  Dr.  V.  V.  Vol'skly). 
Some  200  specialists  from  leading  Institutes 
of  the  USSR  participated  In  the  work  of  the 
Conference.  Its  13  lectures  were  attended  by 
15  of  the  29  Latin  American  Communist  and 
Leftist  delegations  to  the  26th  CPSU  Con- 
gress. In  Its  account  of  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  Latin  America  monthly,  official 
organ  of  the  ILA,  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  such  conferences  held  immediately  after 
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a  CPSU  Congress  had  become  an  ILA  "tra- 
dition"." 

The  members  of  the  ILA  are  quite  frank 
about  the  objectives  of  the  Institute.  Pro- 
fessor A.  F.  Shul'govskly,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Social  and  Political  Problems 
of  the  ILA  stated  that  the  main  task  of  the 
Sector  of  Communist  and  Workers  Move- 
ments of  his  Department  Is  to  study  the  ac- 
tivity of  communists  In  the  context  of  the 
"liberation,  revolutionary  processes  on  the 
continent"  .  .  .  taking  Into  account  "new 
problems  that  arise"  ...  In  the  struggle  to 
win  over  the  masses".''' 

V.  A.  Kuz'mlchev,  Director  of  the  Sector  of 
Culture,  Science  and  Education  of  the  same 
Department  stressed  the  "great  lm.-ort_nce" 
of  cultural  and  historical  studies,  because 
"cultural  problems  play  an  always  greater, 
and  sometimes  even  a  decisive  role"  in  the 
solution  of  practical  problems  encountered 
by  the  Ideological  and  political  struggle.'" 

In  view  of  the  above,  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  In  the  words  of  Cuban  communist  K. 
Aldano,  the  media  of  socialist  countries,  es- 
pecially of  the  Soviet  Union,  have  "taken  the 
offensive"  In  recent  years  In  Latin  America." 

SOME    \CTIVITIES    OF    THE    ILA 

The  Importance  of  the  ILA  has  grown  with 
developing  USSR-Latin  American  contacts. 
In  1970,  the  USSR  had  diplomatic  relations 
with  only  nine  Latin  American  countries.  In 
1980  with  19.'-  By  the  mld-seventles,  some 
3,000  youths  from  Latin  America  were  study- 
ing In  the  USSR  "  and  2.000  out  of  the  20,000 
Soviet  citizens  Involved  In  the  arts  and  sent 
abroad  were  sent  to  Latin  America."  The 
USSR  had  become  a  leading  world  center  for 
the  training  of  specialists  in  Latin  American 
affairs.''  Members  of  the  ILA  delivered  some 
5,000  lectures  in  20  years  In  the  USSR 
alone.'" 

The  ILA  operates  through  its  numerous 
publications  the  complete  list  of  which  Is 
published  by  the  Institute  of  Latin  America 
(ILA)  and  the  Institute  of  Scientific  Infor- 
mation on  Social  Sciences  of  the  USSR 
Academy  of  Sciences.''  It  also  operates 
through  regular  discussions,  "round  tables", 
readers'  conferences  and  symposia  usually 
dedicated  to  some  specific  topic  or  area  and 
attended  by  Soviet  and  Latin  American  spe- 
cialists. There  are  also  frequent  exchanges 
of  visits  between  the  latter. 

The  Latin  America  illustrated  monthly, 
which  first  appeared  In  1969  '■'  and  is  pub- 
lished in  Russian  and  In  Spanish,  is  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  ILA  and  presents  full  or 
partial  accounts  of  the  above  meetings  and 
visits.  Its  chief  editor  is  S.  A.  Mikoyan  Doc- 
tor of  Historical  Sciences  and  specialist  in 
Peruvian  affairs.  (He  is  the  son  of  Anastas 
Mikoyan,  deceased  former  member  of  the 
Politburo  of  the  CC  of  the  CPSU.)  He  was 
recently  decorated  by  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment. On  that  occasion  the  Peruvian  am- 
basssulor  to  the  USSR  Hubert  Alsamora  re- 
marked that  the  Latin  America  magazine  was 
"a  tribune  from  which  Soviet  and  Latin 
American  specialists  expressed  their  opinions 
on  the  most  varied  topics."  " 

LEADING    LATIN    AMERICAN    COMMUNISTS    VOICE 
THEIR     OPINION     OF    THE     ILA 

In  its  April  1981,  20th  anniversary  issue, 
Latin  America  published  with  pride  some 
comments  of  several  General  Secretaries  of 
Latin  American  Communist  Parties  concern- 
ing the  work  of  the  ILA, 

It  is  of  some  Interest  that  OUberto  Vljelra 
of  Colombia  stressed  the  Importance  of  re- 
search conducted  by  the  ILA  on  the  role  of 
the  armed  forces  In  Latin  America.™ 

Jorge  del  Prado  of  Peru  remarked  that  the 
works  of  Soviet  authors  (published  in  the 
Latin  America  monthly)  were  "a  very  im- 
portant" help  in  the  struggle  of  the  people 
for  national  and  social  liberation  ".  .  .  val- 
uable tools  ...  in  the  hands  of  revolution- 
aries fighting  for  democracy  and  progress  on 
the  continent",'" 
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According  to  Ruben  Darlo  Souza  of  Pan-  /bid,  r.  1, 81.  p.  13  tion  of  farm  and  ranch  land  for  each 

ama.  the  publications  of  the  ILA  were  of  " /bid,  v.  state   in   the   Union   be   reproduced'    m 

"Invaluable    assistance    to    Latin    American  '  /bid .  p.  6.  nrlHitinn    T  alcr^  rofo.-i-«.H  »«»>,„  „„-„J.„. 

revolutionaries  "  .  .  .  they  served  to  "Improve  .  •  md.  v  4.81 .  p   1 14.  «^pc  Tan  l«nrf  ninl.^     »»,    t  P*^""^" 

old  tactics,  to  determine  strategic  tasks  ...  -  /bid.  v.  4.,  p.  133.  *^^f  °\  ^"  ^^^  O^necx  by  the  top  5  per- 

to  determine  the  road  that  revolution  must  'Great  Soiiet  Encyclopedia,  v    14.1973.  p  ^^^^  °^  American  landowners.  That  sec- 

take  . .  ". -'  214.  ^"'^  ^^^^-  ^as  apparently  omitted  in  the 

Athose    Pava   of   Argentina   declared    that  '"Latin  Xmerica.  v.  7.81..  p.  75-6.  RECORD  debate  of  October  22,  and  I  ask 

the  activity  of  Soviet  specialists  in  Latin  ■■'•ibid.  v.  4.81.,  p.  115.  that  the  table  from  which  those  figures 

American  affairs  and  of  the  ILA  In  particu-  ->  ibid.  p.  117.  were  taken  be  printed  in  the  Record  a' 

lar,  played  "an  important  part"  in  the  strug-  .■.•  ibid.  p.  120.  this  point 

gle  of  the  people  of  Latin  America  against  •  /bid.  p.  122.  The  table  follows 

imperialist   oppressors   and    local   reaction.'^'  -' /bid.  pp.  125-26. 

Jeronlmo  Carrera,  member  of  the  Central  Exhibit  A 

Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Vene-  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  under-  Table   \ —Concentration  o/  land  ownership 

zuela  was  of  the   opinion   that   the  studies  stand  that  the  trial  of  these  private  sec-  '"  "ic  United  states  o/  all  land  by  region 

of   the   ILA,   based   as  they   are  on    "solid  tor  leaders  in  Nicaragua  will  take  place  "'*'*  state 

Marxlst-Lenlnlst  foundations, "  are  extremely  tomorrow.  The  Sandinistas  have  chosen  Proportion  of  acreages   held  by   largest   5 

valuable  for  Soviet  researchers  in  their  study  ^  cause  celebre  for  the  enunciation  of  the  Percent   1 1st  col.»  of  landowners  and  largest 

r."»n'~7,%TJrt'!T"!lfv«?,?».'^^^  new  stage  in  their  glorious  revolution,  i  percent  (2d  coi.)  of  landowners: 

lean  reauty  and  an    invaluable  help  to  pro-  ^                      ^  Northeast: 

gressive  forces  on  the  continent  .-'  •'•'^*^    '■^'^'^    pcupic    ui    uic    wunu    win    uc  /-„„„-,,,„„,                                   ,_ 

=.r.»,^T„,^  r^- .rwi.  „ .  watching  these  proceedings  with  great        Connecticut 57              35 

STRUCTURE   OF   THE   ILA  .«.         «..        .                »,                   ...  Maine                                                                fl7                       Ti 

^       .^              .V.      .      .         ,  .w    ,  interest,  Mr.  President,  as  I  know  the        Mol^r..h.: V.V tl             I- 

Over  the  years,   the  structure  of  the  In-  »ir„~K_^c  rrf  thic  KruHv  =holl  •                                  Massachusetts 63                37 

stltute  of  Latin  America  has  undergone  some  Jviemoers  01  mis  Doay  snau.w                                New   Hampshire 79                53 

modifications  due  to  changing  needs.  Accord-  '                                                      New  Jersey 63                38 

ing  to  Information  given  on  the  occasion  of  ..    ___^  r»nr»irw   r>v  T^rnr   <5T<5TTrT?<?         ^^*  York... 80               45 

Its  20th  anniversary   (Latin  America.  No.  4.  UNIlfc.L»  OKUt-K  Ut    IKUt   bltoltKb         Pennsylvania 64                29 

April    1981),   the  ILA  comprises  at  present  c  Mr    LEVIN    Mr    President    th"  oldest          Rhode  Island 56                30 

four   departments,   each   of   which    include  national  women's  fraternal  and  philan-         ^"T"^h'    rV.". "      H              \t 

several  Sectors.  t.._ ■        „_^ „i„„n„„      i„      t\,^     TT.,if«^  Northeast    States 76  46 

1.  Department  of  Economics:  2'/T^v,°7r^   .f^^i^'l     "^ ,  ^^     ^T  North  Central: 

Sectors:  Soviet-Latm-American  Economic  States,  the  United  Order  of  True  Sisters.        Michigan.... 65              34 

Relations.  General  Economic  Problems,  and  will  be  celebrating  its  I35th  anniversary         Minnesota 31               11 

Territorial   and   Regional   Problem.").  on  November   1.    1981.                                                   Wisconsin 53                  19 

Group  of  Statistical  and  Economic  Fore-  Since  1947.  the  United  Order  of  True             Lake 55                23 

casting.  Sisters.  Inc.  (UOTS»,  has  focused  its  at-        I'lnois   57              21 

2.  Department    of    Social    and    Political  tention  on  cancer  services.  Thirty-eight        Indiana 49              I8 

Problems:  ^OTS  lodges  around  the  country  have        i?*!,-,- ^              11 

Sectors:    Ideology  and   Political   Thought.      „     .„  . ^f„„f  j„„„ti„„„  ;„  tua. /„-_  „f         Missouri    39  15 

General  Socio-PoTiticai  Problems.  comSiu-  made  important  donations  m  the  form  of        q^io 59              25 

nlst  and  Workers  Movemente.  and  Culture,  equipment   and  money  to  various  hos-            corn  Belt 5!               20 

Science  and  Education.  pitals  serving  cancer  patients.  Further-        Kansas 43              I8 

3   Department  of  Area  Studies  and  Inter-  more,  the  UOTS  is  the  only  such  organi-         Nebraska. 47               25 

national  Relations:  zation  which  allocates  funds  for  home        North  Dakota 37              12 

Sectors:  General  Foreign  Policy  Affairs.  La  health  care  of  indigent  cancer  patients.         South  Dakota 58                28 

Plata  countries  and  Brazil,  Andean  countries.  On  June  2    1981    the  UOTS  presented                  Northern   Plains 41                 22 

"Meso- America"      (Mexico     and     Carribean  j^     ^    j^^    $40,000    to    Dr.     Barbara      ,          North  Central 58                26 

area),  and  Cuba.  ,  ,       .                          ,      ■  ^     1  0,1    tt-           »t  Southern: 

Group  for  the  Study  of  Relations  of  So-  Johnston,  an  oncologist  at  St,  Vmcent  s         ^,^bama   72                46 

ciallst  Countries  with  Latin  American  Coun-  Hospital  in  New  York.  Dr.  Johnstson  has         Arkansas 72                49 

tries.  been  conducting  research  on  a  new  blood        Delaware.. 60              32 

4.  Department  of  Scientific  Information:  test  for  use  in  early  cancer  detecticm.        Florida.. 90              77 

Groups:    Reference   and   Review   Service.  Studies  which  have  been  conducted  on        Georgia  73              45 

Scientific    Information    Bulletin.    Scientific  tihe  blood  tests  indicate  that  it  is  highly        Kentucky 53              23 

Documentation     Bulletin,     and     Scientific  accurate  in  determining  the  presence  of        Louisiana  80              58 

Documentation.  a  malienanrv  in  the  bodv                                      Maryland    59                27 

The   Administration  of  the  ILA   also  in-  *  „      ^^".'L^„'^       „J?ir>J^;H„„c    c^h    oc          Mississippi    62                 36 

eludes  the  following  divisions:  Mr.   President,   contributions   such   as          ^orth  Carolina... 69                42 

A  Group  of  International  Relations  (espe-  this  make  the  United  Order  Of  True  Sis-          Oklahoma 61                 35 

dally  books  exchange) :  ters.  Inc.,  a  very  unique  and  worthwhile        south  Carolina 67              42 

A  Department  of  Graduate  Fellows  pre-  philanthropic  organization,   I  commend         Tennessee  58                36 

paring  for  advanced  degrees.  (Over  100  have  Ms.  Marilyn  Koploy.  of  the  Detroit  area         Texas  71                 47 

graduated  in  the  past  20  years);  lodge.  Ms.  Nana  Klein,  national  presi-        Virginia 69              39 

An  Editorial  and  Publishing  Group;  ^     ^  ^f  UOTS.  and  all  the  Other  dedi-         ^^^^^  Virginia 6.                41 

A    Library    of    some    57.000    volumes    and  „.,.    „r^^«.„   „,>,,»  o^-  r.,oTT.KoT-c   nf   tHo  •              South 74                 48 

periodicals,     mainly     covering     the     social  ?5^^°"\^^  "^f^    ^  o?t^i  Western: 

sciences;  United  Order  of  True  Sisters.*                       Arizona  84.7           74.4 

A   Printing   and   Duplication   Laboratory:  _^.^^^^^_^^                                 California 87  0            68.3 

and                                                                                                                                                                            Colorado 83.2  49.7 

A  Learned  Council  of  the  Institute  presides  LAND  REFORM   IN   EL  SALVADOR           Hawaii 98.2            97.2 

over  the  defense  of  dissertations  on  Latin  ^  . .     ttttt  nio    »»_   c.^i^<,v.f   «„  fho  ooh         Idaho 86.1             60.0 

America.  It  may  be  added  that  the  ILA  has  ^?i\^J^^f-  '^'^'  President,  on  the  22d         Montana 64.  0            32.  5 

at  present  ten  members  holding  doctorates  of  October,  during  debate  on  U.S.  aid  to        Nevada    89.4           73  8 

and  86  with  Candidates  degrees.  the  expropriated  sector  of  El  SalvadOl's         New  Mexico. 90.7            70  3 

FOOTNOTES  agHCultural  communlty.  I  mentioned  ^>ta-        Oregon ..90.3           73.6 

<Tnti„  Am^^ir-n  v  d    iQsi   n  14  tlstlcs  On  landownershlp  in  the  United        Utah 84.2           59  4 

■tb^   D  91                ■           ^'  States  for  comparison  with  those  in  El        Washington 87.1           65.9 

'/bid.:v.i.!i98i.p.72.  Salvador.  Senators  may  recall  that  the        Wyoming.. 90.6           59.0 

'/bid.  V  7.81.  p  76.  ownership   of   land   in   many   of   these                                             

•/bid.  v.  4. 81.  p.  100.  United  States  IS  more  concentrated  than              ^.s.  total' 75.1           48.0 

■' Great  Soinet  Encyclopedia,  v.   14,   1973.  landownership  in  El  Salvador  before  the  ^.      .,    , 

P  214.  land  reform  was  instituted.  Nonetheless.  '  ^'•■'^'^-  excluding  Alaska. 

^tafin  America,  v.  4..  81.  p.  34.  jj^     g  expropriations  were  meant  to  rec-  Source:  Natural  Resources  Economics  Dl- 

;/bid   V  8   8...P  144.  tify  wha^many  apologists  con^der  to  be  -o.  Eco^nom.                  Service.  US.  De- 

i„/bid   V  3   81    D  130  ^  Situation  so  unjust  that  only  radica.1  ^ 

•■  Scientific'  F^ndations    of    CommunUt  reforms  could  have  avoided  a  revolution.  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 

Propaganda.  Moscow.  1975,  p.  403.  In  the  RECORD  of  that  debate  of  Octo-  cems  which  I  have  expressed  about  the 

'"  Latin  America,  v.  1.,  81.,  p.  7.  ber  22. 1  asked  that  the  table  of  distribu-  accountability  and  effectiveness  of  U.S. 
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tie   land    reform   program   are 
many  others  who  are  charged 
Xilnerican  taxpayer  with  the  re- 
y  for  the  disposition  of  U.S. 
.  Already  this  year,  the  chair- 
House  Subcommittee  on  Por- 
and  a  bipartisan  group 
Congressmen  have  expressed 

reservations  about  the  uses 

U.S.  aid  is  put  in  El  Salvador. 
I  ask  that  their  letters  be 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
follow : 
Exhibit  B 
House  of  Representatives, 
Vashington.  DC  August  5,  1981. 
NDER  M.  Haio.  Jr.. 

1/  State.  US.  Department  of  State, 
ington.  DC 

Secretary:   We  wish  to  express 
deep  concern  about  the  rapidly 
deteriorating  economic  situation  In  El  Sal- 
economy  Is  In  serious  trouble  and 
worse  each  day  Private  capital  and 
managerial  talent  are  leaving  the 
an  alarming  rate.  If  this  situation 
to  continue,  the  very  existence  of 
democratic  alternative  will  come 
in. 
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..  known  that  the  Marxist  oppo- 

.^ought  to  weaken  the  government 

ie    their   support    by   seeking    to 

economy  of  the  country.  Massive 

!nt   and  economic   despair   have 

the  traditional  breeding  grounds 

n   A  related  aspect  of  this  prob- 

•.  Is  the  failure  of  the  Salvadoran 

to   utilize   the  talents  and  re- 

the  private  sector. 

.^  El   Salvador  there  exists  a  strong 

sector — one  that  has  committed  itself 

needed  reforms  and  working 

government  to  provide  the  neces- 

imlc  base  for  the  survival  of  a  truly 

(  emocracy.  As  individuals  or  groups, 

umbrella  organization — the  Pro- 

nce — thousands  of  business  and 

people   remain    in   El   Salvador 

Keep  their  business,  shops  and  fac- 


shou  d  not  be  forgotten  that  the  govern - 

revived   the   critical   support   of   the 

:tor   when   a   national   strike   was 

kept  their  enterprises  going  and 

off    the   streets    to   keep    the 

running.  As  we  have  seen  in  Nica- 

the  private  sector  that  can  provide 

raw  to  break  a  government  as  that 

or  It  can  provide  the  last  ray 

hope     as    that    under    the 


S'Ct 

Ttey 
wo  kers 


So  noza 
demo  ;ratic 


ass  stance  : 


_  you  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Sal- 

jovernment.  which   is  receiving  so 

itance  from  the  United  States,  that 

Congress  expect  them  to  open  the 

,  to  the  participation  of  the  busi- 

and  that  they  will  do  everything 

to  support  a  free  market  economy 

.^ble  private  enterprise.  Besieged  as 

rom  extremists  of  the  far  right  and 

need  to  broaden  their  base  to  in- 

_.j  of  the  business  and  professional 

;ain  wider  political  support  as  well 

the  managerial  talents  and  skills 

group  possesses. 

1  hope  that  you  will  tailor  our  aid 

to  reflect  this  concern  and  urge  the 

implement  much  needed  economic 

reforms  with  the  participation  and 

of  the  private  sector.  We  believe 

, ilc   aid   is   needed   and   Justified 

gion.  but  we  also  feel  that  American 

are  better  served  if  this  aid  supports 

economy,  which  can  best  create 

and  utilize  the  skills  and  talents 

cduntry. 


We  recognize  and  appreciate  your  concern 

for  Central  America,  and  we  ask  you  to  please 

keep  us  informed  as  to  the  steps  that  the 

government  of  El  Salvador  Is  taking  to  enlist 

the  cooperation  of  the  private  sector. 

Sincerely. 

Kent   Hance.   Sam   B.   Hall.   Jr..   Robert 

Lagomarslno.  Bill  Archer,  Guy  Vander 

Jagt.      William      Broomfleld.      Robert 

Dornan.  Jim  Courter.  John  LeBoutll- 

ller.  Arlen  Erdahl.  Benjamin  Oilman. 

Manuel    Lujan.     Ed    Derwlnskl.    Ken 

Kramer.   Clair  Burgener.  Tom   Evans, 

Wayne  Qrlsham.   Marjorle  Holt.  Jack 

Kemp.  Bob  Livingston.  John  Rousselot, 

Paul   Plndley,   Edwin   Porsythe,   Jerry 

Lewis.    Eldon    Rudd.   Olympla   Snowe. 

John  Erlenborn.  Arlan  Stangeland,  Joel 

Prltchard.  Ed  Weber,  Bob  Michel.  Bill 

Lowery.  Bill  Ooodllng.  Larry  Winn.  Jr., 

Trent    Lott.    Albert    Lee    Smith,    Jr.. 

Henry  Hyde.  Norman  Shumway,  Don 

Clausen.  John  Myers.  John  Ashbrook. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  14. 1981. 
Hon.  Alexander  Haig, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  behalf  of  the 
Committee  I  am  approving  the  reprogram- 
mlng  requests  for  El  Salvador  numbered  197, 
198,  193  and  200,  subject  to  the  Committees 
inslstance  that  before  any  of  these  funds 
are  utilized,  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment would  review  the  existing  pro- 
grams for  which  the  reprogrammlngs  have 
been  requested  and  certify  to  the  Commit- 
tee that  procjdures  will  be  adopted  to  en- 
sure that  funds  for  these  programs  have 
and  will  be  used  effectively  and  with  strict 
controls  against  diversion  and  fraud.  Strict 
audit  procedures,  on-the-spot  investiga- 
tions and  a  whole  series  of  tight  fiscal  con- 
trols are  necessary  to  protect  the  money  of 
the  American  taxpayer.  The  Committee  ex- 
pects full  details  about  the  procedures  and 
safeguards  to  which  the  new  funds  will  be 
subjected. 

For  example,  as  designed,  AID'S  Private 
Sector  Support  project  may  be  open  to  pos- 
sible misuse  of  funds.  According  to  the 
project  document,  the  only  requirement  for 
the  Central  Bank  of  El  Salvador  which  ad- 
ministers the  special  foreign  currency  funds. 
Is  a  quarterly  report  which  Indicates  the 
amount  of  Imports  attributed  to  the  private 
sector,  the  name  of  the  Importer,  person, 
business  or  institution  and  the  type  of  goods 
and  services  purchased.  Is  this  procedure 
adequate?  Why  are  only  minimal  reporting 
requirements  built  Into  the  project?  Have 
any  spot  Inspections  been  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  imported  materials  or 
equipment  are  actually  being  used  or  have 
not  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  pocketed. 
In  regard  to  the  land  reform  program,  the 
Committee  supports  the  efforts  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  to  address  the  needs 
of  its  landless  poor.  However,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  slow  pace  In  compensat- 
ing the  previous  owners  of  land  Included 
within  this  program  as  well  as  the  slow  pace 
In  providing  titles  to  the  landholders  created 
under  th?  Land  to  the  Tiller  program  (De- 
cree 207).  We  believe  that  AID  resources 
should  be  allocated  to  the  Salvadorlan  econ- 
omy In  a  manner  designed  to  promote  most 
efficient  use  of  those  limited  resources.  To 
the  extent  that  those  AID  resources  are  used 
to  support  the  land  reform  program,  the 
Committee  believes  that  AID  should  not  ar- 
tificially favor  the  larger  cooperatives  es- 
tablished under  Phase  I  of  the  land  reform 
program  at  the  expense  of  Decree  207  land- 
holders In  the  provision  of  credit  and  re- 
lated supports. 

The     Committee     Is    similarly    concerned 
about  the  slow  pace  In  providing  titles  to  the 


cooperatives  established  under  Phase  I  of 
the  land  reform  program.  We  believe  that 
those  cooperatives  should  have  the  right  to 
convert  from  cooperative  to  Individual  own- 
ership If  they  so  desire. 

In  view  of  these  concerns  the  Committee 
directs  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  provide  It  on  a  monthly  basis  with 
a  report  that  provides  a  monthly  and  cumu- 
lative running  total  of  (1)  previous  owners 
who  have  been  compensated  under  the  land 
reform  program;  (2)  applications  for  title 
filed  under  Decree  207.  provisional  titles 
granted  to  cooperatives  established  under 
Phase  I  of  the  land  reform  program. 

The  Committee  also  directs  the  Agency  to 
provide  it  with  a  report  within  90  days  eval- 
uating the  feasibility  of  Individual  as  op- 
posed to  cooperative  ownership  of  Phase  I 
lands.  This  report  should  ,also  Include  an 
analysis  of  AID'S  past  level  of  support  in 
terms  of  providing  credit  and  related  sup- 
ports to  Decree  207  beneficiaries  as  well  as  to 
the  cooperatives  established  under  Phase  I 
of  the  land  reform,  and  a  plan  for  rectifying 
any  previous  bias  toward  supporting  the 
larger  cooperatives. 

The  Committee  Is  also  of  the  view  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  market  price  system 
for  agriculture  and  other  products  Is  Indis- 
pensable for  the  success  of  the  land  reform 
program  and  In  the  absence  of  such  a  system 
El  Salvador  may  become  a  bottomless  pit  for 
American  economic  aid. 
Sincerely. 

Clarence  D.  Long. 
C/iairiTian.  Subcommittee  on 

Foreign  Operations. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  one  dis- 
advantage which  must  be  borne  in  mind 
when  considering  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram in  El  Salvador  is  the  lack  of  infor- 
mation about  the  expropriated  prop- 
erties before  their  seizure;  in  order  to 
justify  the  exprojiriation  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  property  in  the  country,  those 
who  support  the  reforms  are  tempted 
to  distort  any  information  about  earlier 
production  figures  or  to  destroy  it  alto- 
gether. Nonetheless,  it  is  important  for 
Americans  to  understand  what  kind  of 
system  was  destroyed  by  the  reforms 
which  are  now  being  supported  by  our 
tax  dollars, 

I  am  glad  in  this  regard  that  Dr. 
Christopher  Manion,  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  staff,  recently  visited 
a  farm  in  Guatemala,  which  is  just  large 
enough  to  qualify  under  the  first  phase 
of  El  Salvador's  reform  program.  That 
farm  is  operated  by  Mr.  Adolfo  Cordon, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  and  a  dedicated  and  tireless 
worker  who  has  spent  his  life  trying  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  people  in  his 
country.  Since  it  is  nearly  impossible 
in  El  Salvador  to  conduct  an  on-the- 
spot  comparison  of  pre-  and  post-re- 
form farms,  I  have  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  prepare  a  brief 
reform  of  all  the  advances  achieved  by 
Mr.  Cordon  on  his  Guatemala  farm, 
which  presently  enjoys  the  help  of  only 
12  full-time  workers.  This  is  the  kind 
of  operation  that  was  destroyed  in  El 
Salvador's  land  reform  program,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  should  land  re- 
form come  to  Guatemala,  Mr.  Cordon's 
work  will  be  plowed  under  as  subsistence 
crops  are  planted  and  all  the  progress 
and  work  of  the  past  40  years  will 
disappear. 

The  material  follows: 
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FoBXicN  AoaicuLTtJaAL  Service. 
G-uatemala,  Guatemala,  October  7,  1981. 
Da.  Christopher  Manion 
foreign  Relations  Committee 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chris:  I  am  sending  you  some  in- 
formation concerning  the  Hacienda  Santa 
Crlstlna  that  Adolfo  Cord6n  and  I  put  to- 
gether for  you.  I  hope  that  contained  In  the 
four  documents  enclosed  with  this  letter 
you  will  find  all  the  information  you  may 
need  In  your  work. 
Sincerely. 

Larry  M.  Sencer, 
Assistant  Agricultural  Attachi. 

Pending    Improvements    of    the    Hacienda 
Santa  Cristina.  October  1981 

CITRtJS  OPERATION 

At  present  there  are  75.000  lime  trees  of 
the  Key  and  Persian  varieties  in  production 
on  the  farm.  In  1981  an  additional  25,000 
plantings  were  made.  These  new  plantings 
win  begin  to  produce  within  four  years. 

When  the  necessary  financing  is  secured 
the  appropriate  Investments  will  be  made  to 
provide  the  Hacienda  Santa  Crlstlna  with  the 
following  citrus  processing  capabilities:  1) 
the  extraction  of  lime  oil  from  the  lime  peel, 
2)  the  production  of  lime  Juice  for  export 
to  the  US.  and  tlie  U.K.  (principally  the 
Ui.).  and  for  the  domestic  production  of 
lemonade  to  be  sold  cheaply  as  a  substitute 
for  relatively  expensive  soft  drinks.  3)  the 
production  of  citrus  pulp  to  be  used  In  ani- 
mal feed.  4)  the  production  of  pectin.  5)  the 
production  of  Rose3  Lime  EUttract  for  export 
to  the  VS.. 

At  present  there  are  500  grapefruit  trees  of 
the  Ruby  Red  variety  growing  on  the  Haci- 
enda Santa  Crlstlna.  Fresh  grapefruit  from 
these  trees  will  be  exported  to  U.S.  markets 
during  the  off  season.  Fresh  grapefruit  Juice 
wUl  bs  supplied  to  the  local  market.  (Pres- 
ently there  are  no  varieties  of  grapefruit  of 
this  quality  grown  elsewhere  in  Guatemala). 

Income  from  the  citrus  oil  and  Juice  op- 
erations Is  about  $1.25  million  per  year. 
ytxsnjyr  operation 

Adolfo  Cordon's  father,  along  with  the 
USDA  and  Tom  and  Dorsey  Buttram  of  the 
Clear  Creek  Ranch  of  Welch,  Oklahoma,  was 
one  of  the  three  orlg^lnal  breeders  of  the 
Brangus  breed  of  cattle.  The  purity  of  the 
breed  on  his  farm  Is  presently  maintained 
through  the  use  of  semen  purchased  from 
three  suppliers  In  the  United  States :  1 )  Wye 
Plantation,  Greenstone,  Md.,  2)  Jesse  L.  Dow- 
dy, Rayvllle,  Mo..  3)  George  Shacklefore.  At- 
kins. Arkansas.  Mr.  James  B.  Llngle.  the  Man- 
ager of  the  Wye  Plantation  had  advised  Adol- 
fo Cordon  In  his  cattle  Improvement  program 
on  yearly  visits  to  Santa  Cristina  since  1958. 

Currently  there  are  400  registered  Brangus 
cattle  on  the  Hacienta  Santa  Crlstlna.  Plans 
have  been  made  to  expand  the  registered  herd 
to  800  head.  The  registered  herd  will  be  used 
as  breeder  stock  which  will  be  crossed  with 
local  breeds  to  produce  cattle  for  a  feedlot 
operation.  The  feedlot  operation  should  one 
day  grow  to  from  5,000  to  10,000  head  The 
meat  produced  will  be  used  to  provide  the 
local  market  with  a  premium  quality  meat. 
At  present  Guatemala  has  only  about  5  or  6 
feedlot  operations  of  this  size. 

The  cattle  In  the  feedlot  will  be  fed  on 
a  mixture  of  sorghum,  citrus  pulp,  molasses, 
urea,  lemon  grass  bagasse  and  cottonseed 
meal.  All  of  the  feed  Ingredients  are  grown 
on  the  farm  except  the  cottonseed  meal, 
which  Is  readily  and  cheaply  available. 

The  expansion  of  the  cattle  operation  Is  on 
bold  until  investment  funds  become  avail- 
able. 

lemon    grass   OPERATION 

Plans  have  been  made  to  convert  the  boil- 
ers, which  are  used  to  distill  the  essential 
oils  from  the  lemon  g^ass  produced  on  the 
farm,  from  the  consumption  of  oil  to  bagasse. 


The  project  would  cost  only  •28,000  to  com- 
plete. Presently  about  $48,000  worth  of 
rtunJcer  C  luel  Is  used  In  the  lemon  grass 
distillation  process  every  year.  Thus,  In  less 
than  a  year  Mr.  Cordon  would  recoup  his 
investment. 

in  addition  to  burning  lemon  grass  ba- 
gasse, the  converted  boilers  would  be  ca- 
pable of  burning  sugar  cane  bagasse  and 
coffee  bean  hulks.  Botn  of  these  by-products 
are  available  from  nearby  suppliers  at  lo-.v 
costs. 

Lemon  grass  bagasse  left  over  after  the 
farm's  demand  for  fuel  is  met  (about  50';< 
of  the  bagasse),  would  be  used,  along  with 
manure  and  urea  from  the  livestock  opera- 
tion, In  the  production  of  a  high  quality 
fertilizer  for  use  on  the  farm.  This  would 
save  $80,000  In  fertilizer  purchases  every 
year  and  about  25 'V  of  the  lemon  grass  ba- 
gasse produced  on  the  farm  would  be  used  In 
this  way.  A  by-product  of  the  fertilizer  pro- 
duction win  be  methane  which  can  be  used 
to  run  the  farm's  ten  tractors. 

The  final  25'!  of  the  bagasse  would  be 
used  as  cattle  feed  on  the  feedlot.  In  addi- 
tion, the  converted  boiler  would  be  used  to 
dry  hybrid  corn  sold  for  seed  and  produced 
on  the  farm  In  the  amount  of  8.000  bushels 
per  year.  This  use  of  the  bagasse  would  re- 
sult In  savings  of  $12,000  In  electricity  bills, 
after  Installing  a  turbo  generator. 

OTHER  projects:    COCOA.   HARDWOODS. 
SPEARMINT,  ETC. 

Equipment  will  be  purchased  to  process 
cacao  to  produce  chocolate  and  coco  butter. 
Production  of  cacao  will  take  place  on  600 
acres  of  forest  located  on  the  farm. 

The  forest  Is  also  being  used  to  produce 
mahogany,  cedar  and  local  varieties  of  hard- 
woods, for  later  commercialization.  An  aver- 
age of  10,000  hardwood  trees  are  planted  on 
the  property  per  year.  The  net  value  of  the 
hardwood  Is  estimated  at  $25  per  tree  per 
year  of  age.  Other  forest  crops  grown  on 
this  land  are  Christmas  trees  and  house- 
plants  for  sale  locally. 

The  forest  is  located  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  river  that  flows  through  the  farm. 
Keeping  this  land  forested  Is  Important  for 
the  prevention  of  erosion. 

Plantings  of  peppermint,  spearmint,  and 
citronella  are  currently  being  conducted  on 
an  experimental  basis.  If  the  production  of 
these  Items  proves  feasible,  they  will  be  proc- 
essed using  the  same  equipment  now  tised  to 
distill  lemon  grass  oil. 

Other  crops  being  cultivated  on  a  smaller 
scale  which  may  be  Increased  If  proven  prof- 
itable, are  All  Spice  trees,  Cranshaw  melons. 
Tamdew  melons.  Sugarbaby  watermelons 
and  peppers  to  be  exported  to  the  United 
States  during  the  U.S.'s  off  season. 

WHAT    MR.    CORDON    BELIEVES    WOITLD    MOST 
LIKELY    OCCini    TTNDER     LAND    REFORM 

The  Lemon  Grass  and  Citrus  operations 
would  be  plowed  under  to  make  way  for  the 
production  of  com.  The  production  of  com- 
mercial or  cash  crops  Is  not  often  continued 
by  new  owners  after  land  reform  measures 
are  Introduced. 

The  distillation  machinery  would  go  un- 
used and  be  allowed  to  deteriorate. 

The  trees  in  the  forest  would  be  cut  down 
to  provide  wood  for  fuel.  The  new  owners 
would  most  likely  not  appreciate  the  long- 
term  profitability  of  the  hardwood  trees, 
nor  the  importance  of  keeping  trees  along 
the  creek  for  prevention  of  erosion. 

The  cattle  would  be  slatightered  In  short 
order.  The  breeding  of  registered  Brangus 
cattle  would  be  suspended.  Such  an  opera- 
tion would  be  considered  unnecessary  since 
local,  unimproved  breeds  would  be  consid- 
ered adequate  for  domestic  consumption. 
Cattle  would  only  be  produced  In  such  num- 
bers as  cotild  be  supported  by  scrounging 
and  granglng  on  the  farm.  The  feedlot  oper- 
ation would  be  discontinued. 

Credit,  which  Is  difficult  to  obtain  in  the 


best  of  times,  would  become  even  harder  to 
secvire.  As  a  consequence  the  farm  would  go 
unimproved  and  the  Inherent  productivity 
of  the  land  would  decline  due  to  lack  of 
.'unds  for  proper  maintenance. 

The  new  owners  under  land  reform  would 
most  likely  not  be  experienced  managers.  The 
efficiency  of  the  present  operation  would  not 
be  matched,  and  the  productivity  of  the  farm 
would  suffer. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  light  of 
the  concerns  expressed  last  week  by 
many  of  the  participants  in  the  Cancun 
conference  on  the  relationships  between 
developed  and  developing  countries,  I 
am  renewed  in  my  conviction  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  correct:  development 
must  come  from  within.  It  is  Guatema- 
lans like  Mr.  Cordon  who  will  make 
Guatemala  a  developed  country.  Un- 
fortunately, the  best  efforts  of  those  who 
were  making  the  most  progress  toward 
the  development  of  El  Salvador  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  land  reform  there. 
Two  articles  by  Robert  Bleiberg  and 
Melvyn  Krauss  detail  the  fallacies  in  the 
type  of  thinlcing  that  has  led  to  land  re- 
form in  Latin  America,  and  I  ask  that 
they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  Barron's,  Jan.   12.   1981] 

Workers    and    Peasants — In    El    Salvador. 

Land  Reform  Covers  a  MuLTmiDE  of  Sins 

When  we  make  a  mistake.  It's  a  beaut.  A 
few  months  ago.  In  an  editorial  conunentary 
on  Poland,  we  remarked  that  foreign  policy 
Is  too  Important  to  be  left  to  diplomats, 
especially  those  who  push  cookies  at  the  U.8. 
Department  of  State.  We  went  on  to  say: 
"Over  the  years,  contrariwise,  we  have  come 
to  cherish  the  no-nonsense,  school  of  bard 
knocks  brand  of  diplomacy  practiced  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations.  .  .  ."  What  we 
had  In  mind,  of  course,  was  the  APL-CIO's 
sponsorship  of  the  stirring  tour  of  the  United 
States  by  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn,  Soviet 
exile,  Nobel  Prize-winner  and  champion  of 
freedom,  as  well  as  Its  long,  lonely  and  ulti- 
mately successful  fight  to  preserve  the  use- 
fulness of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion by  righting  its  antl-Amerlcan.  pro-Com- 
munist tilt. 

Last  week,  however,  other  less  admirable 
foreign  policy  Initiatives,  promoted  and 
financed  by  the  AFL-CIO — or,  more  precisely, 
by  an  offshoot  known  as  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development  (AIFLD)  — 
came  to  light  when  two  of  Its  representa- 
tives, together  with  the  head  of  the  local 
Institute  for  Agrarian  Transformation,  were 
shot  and  kUled  in  El  Salvador  by  parties 
unknown.  With  the  help  of  a  million-dol- 
lar grant  from  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  unionists  were  working  to 
help  carry  out  the  Salvadoran  government's 
so-called  program  of  land  reform. 

Men  of  goodwill  were  horrified,  but  few 
matched  the  eloquence  of  AFL-CIO  Presi- 
dent Lane  Klrkland:  "The  AFL-CIO  is  out- 
raged and  saddened  by  the  cold-blooded 
murders  of  American  Institute  for  Free  La- 
bor Development  representatives  Michael 
Hammer  and  Mark  Pearlman  by  extremist 
forces  m  El  Salvador.  These  good  men  were 
In  El  Salvador  to  assist  that  nation's  peasant 
unions  to  participate  In  a  land  reform  pro- 
gram designed  to  Improve  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  small  farmers  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  stable  democratic 
society.  We  are  equally  grieved  by  the  assas- 
sination of  our  brother  and  friend  Rodolfo 
Vlera,  president  of  the  Union  communal  Sal- 
vadorena,  the  largest  democratic  peasant  or- 
ganization In  the  country.  .  .  .  The  AFL-CIO 
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.  Like  so  many  other  soclal- 
"progressive"  income  tax.  for 
"liberal    lawmaker — '  Innd    r^- 
a  multitude  of  sins.  To  carry 
the  powers-that-be  ordered 
to  seize  farms  at  gunpoint  in 
night  and  to  drive  out  the  own- 
based  in  theory  on  ludl- 
valuatlons  set  for  tax  purposes 
c$)untry  where  inflation  is  raging 
_  t  rates,  payable  in  low-yielding 
tonds.  has  in  fact  not  been  pf.ld. 
t  matter,  has  the  best  land  teen 
to   the   peasants.   On   the  con- 
large   estates    that    produce    the 
cash  crops.  Including  cotton, 
^igar— Vnown  in  the  U.S.  as  agri- 
vlliP.ed  elsewhere  as  absentee 
oligarchs — have    been    reorga- 
vhat  the  AIFLD  euphemistically 
ves  but  are  In  fact  collective 
and  operated  by  the  state, 
matters  worse,  land  reform  has 
parcel  of  a  far  more  grandiose 
ain  control  of  El  Salvador's  eco- 
one  that  has  also  triggered  na- 
of  the  export  trade  and  of  the 
ling    and    well-run    commercial 
results    have    been    predictably 
t   perhaps   for    AIFLD   and    A"D. 
,1   credit  has  virtually  dried  up. 
1  irms  were  collectivized,   produc- 
of  the  cash  crops  have  fallen 
ther    depleting    scanty    reserves 
exchange.   Output  of   goods  and 
year  plunged  by  an  estimated 
more  than  half  of  the  labor  force 
ed.  .Ml  grist  for  the  mill  of  those. 
.  abroad,  who  would  rise  to  power 
class  warfare  and  chaos.  The 
tment    and   the   AFL-CIO   have 
an  alliance  that  has  led  not 
but  to  relentless  decline.  With 
these,  the  beleaguered  people  of 
need   no  enemies. 

s  overt  mechinatlons  have 
i  matter  of    mounting   concern, 
knowledgeable  observers.  It  has 
repeatedly  in   the  country's  po- 
helping  to  topple  governments 
■arely  i   left,  and  generally  throw- 
behind  policies  that  can  only 
sfcclalistic.   Robert   E.    White,   cur- 
/l|mbassador  to  San  Salvador,  has 
hewed  to  the  same  line    In 
would  do  credit  to  Fidel  Cas- 
of   propaganda.    Ambassador 
icathingly  denounced  local  capl- 
an   alliance  between  large  land- 
iness  interests  and  the  army,  de- 
maximu.-n  profits,  give  minl- 
and  minimum  salaries,  prevent 
organization  of  the  peasantry 
pay  as  little  as  possible  In  taxes 
corruption  that  was  rampant  in 
After  the  killing  of  a 
}rlest   last   spring,   the  diplomat 
Chamber  of  Commerce  bv  accus- 
ness  community  of  financing  "hit 
without  a  shred  of  evidence, 
"working  hypothesis"  that  it  was 
for  the  Archbishop's  death   (an 
that  led  to  his  being  called  back 
Vashlngton   for   "consultation"), 
he  blamed  the  Reagan  transition 
Allegedly   Inciting   the   "right"  to 
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authority  much  longer,  his  next 

submit,    should    be    to    Kabul. 
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Ing  to  a  spokesman,  this  organization  was 
launched  in  1962  when  President  Kennedy 
suggested  to  George  Meany  that  the  \FL~ 
CIO  could  be  a  force  for  good  in  the  so-called 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Though  that  dubious 
contribution  to  foreign  policy-making  long 
ago  vanished  Into  the  dustbin  of  history. 
AIFLD.  with  the  supf)ort  of  some  blue-chip 
corporate  names,  has  been  quietly  promot- 
ing low-cost  housing,  trade  unions  and  simi- 
lar works  ever  since.  And  It  has  thrown  It- 
self into  the  cause  of  land  reform  In  El  Sal- 
vador. According  to  the  AFL-CIO  Free  Trade 
Union  News:  "On  March  6.  1980,  the  ruling 
Junta  of  El  Salvador  decreed  a  land  distribu- 
tion program  which,  when  fully  imple- 
mented, will  become  the  most  sweeping 
agrarian  reform  in  the  history  of  Latin' 
America.  ...  At  the  forefront  of  this  break- 
through l3  the  Union  Communal  Salvado- 
rena.  a  peasant  farmer  pressure  group  first 
organized  in  1966  with  assistance  from  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment .  .  ." 

Breakthrough  for  whom?  Breakthrough  for 
what?  Surely  not  for  either  free  enterprise  or 
freedom.  In  advance  of  the  move,  the  junita 
took  control  of  all  communication  through- 
out the  country  and  temporarily  suspended 
civil  liberties.  Those  forced  off  their  land  by 
the  army,  which  handled  the  seizure  like  a 
military  operation,  were  stripped  of  their  pos- 
sessions without  so  much  as  an  official  re- 
ceipt. As  for  compensation,  it  is  based  on 
valuations  submitted  by  the  owners  in  1977 
for  tax  purposes,  a  method  which  even  in 
countries  with  greater  respect  for  tax  gather- 
ers would  be  tantamount  to  confiscation.  Al- 
though inflation  is  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  30', .  payment — not  one  colon  has  yet 
been  forthcoming — was  fixed  in  government 
bonds  bearing  an  Interest  rate  of  5'.  and 
maturing  in  30  years.  As  for  the  peasants  in 
whose  name  all  this  has  been  done,  to  date 
they  have  gained  neither  title  to  the  land, 
nor  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  it.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  country  is  on  record,  moreover, 
as  stating  that  the  new  "owners  "  won't  even 
have  the  option  of  deciding  what  crops  to 
plant :  "A  designated  Directorate  makes  those 
decisions." 

As  all  recorded  history  attests,  such  deci- 
sion-making is  an  invitation  to  disaster. 
After  resigning  in  disg'ist  and  fleeing  the 
country,  one  agricultural  scientist  and  for- 
mer top  official  wrote  to  his  U.S.  sponsor: 
"The  plan  that  is  being  carved  out  is  a  for- 
eign plan,  perhaps  prepared  by  specialists 
from  International  organizations  who 
couldn't  care  less  if  it  falls.  .  .  .  Please  tell  the 
State  Department  that  .  .  .  the  16  specialists 
in  Agrarian  Reform  who  have  been  offered 
to  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would,  un- 
doubtedly, be  people  with  expertise  in  the 
failures  of  Chile  and  Peru."  Small  wonder 
that  the  output  of  the  leading  cash  crops 
has  plum.meted:  sugar  from  6  million  hun- 
dredweight in  1978-79  to  4.4  million:  coffee 
from  3.9  million  hundredweight  to  an  esti- 
mated 2.2  million  In  the  current  crop  year. 
In  El  Salvador  as  elsewhere,  a  camel  is  a 
horse  designed  by  a  Directorate. 

The  last  word  belongs  to  David  Garst. 
partner  of  Garst  &  Thomas  Corn  Co..  whose 
father's  bountiful  harvest  once  inspired  the 
administration  of  thfen-Sovlet  Premier 
Khrushchev,  and  who  recently  served  on  the 
Presidential  Mission  on  Agricultural  Devel- 
opment in  Central  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. In  an  unusually  blunt  letter  to  the 
White  House,  farmer  Garst  wrote  a<!  follows: 
"El  Salvador's  agrarian  reform  consisted  of 
confiscating  all  land  over  100  hectares  owned 
by  any  one  person.  The  Junta  a!so  nation- 
alized banking  to  make  credit  available  to  fi- 
nance the  State  and  /or  collective  farms  made 
from  this  ccnfisoated  land  .  .  .  and  set  up  a 
State  monooolv  to  control  exoorts  of  all 
traditional  agricultural  crcs.  This  has  de- 
stroyed the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  .  .  . 


There  is  no  democratic  political  system  .  .  . 
and  there  is  no  chance  for  economic  progress. 
What  we  are  supporting  is  a  Marxist  rev- 
olution. 

Robert  M.  Bleiberg. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  4.  1981 1 

Latin  America:   Inflation  Shakes 
Welfare  States 

(By  Melvyn  B.  Krauss) 
The  Carter  administration  believed  that 
political  violence  and  military  dictatorships 
in  the  Third  World  are  caused  by  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty.  Reducing  inequalities  of 
income  and  wealth  distribution,  therefore, 
became  the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  policies  to- 
ward the  Third  World  In  recent  years.  El 
Salvador  is  a  case  in  point.  The  Carter  re- 
sponse to  a  Cuban-based  takeover  threat 
there  has  been  to  sponsor  a  regime  that  na- 
tionalized the  banks  and  promised  agrarian 
reform,  a  strategy  that  seems  to  have  enraged 
both  the  extreme  left  and  the  extreme  right. 
Difficult  as  it  ;s  to  comment  from  afar  on 
the  course  of  events  In  Latin  America,  one 
may  nonetheless  assert  that  the  real  weak- 
ness of  Carter"s  failed  policy  toward  El  Sal- 
vador and  other  Third  World  countries  may 
not  be  that  It  pleases  only  U.S.  liberals. 
Rather  there  is  growing  evidence  that  Car- 
ter"s  policy  would  not  work  even  where  both 
left  and  right  in  the  affected  country  agree 
that  a  move  toward  greater  economic  equal- 
ity is  warranted.  Several  Third  World  coun- 
tries have  embraced  the  welfare  state  to  com- 
bat extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty.  But  in- 
stead of  promoting  prosperity  and  social  sta- 
bility as  predicted,  the  welfare  state  resulted 
in  economic  chaos,  political  violence  and 
military  dictatorships. 

Costa  Rica  is  a  recent  example.  The  New 
York  Times  reported  in  December  that  "'.  .  . 
Costa  Rica's  problems  are  the  result  of  a  wel- 
fare state  that  has  brought  considerable  so- 
cial Justice  and  economic  equality  yet  for 
years  has  spent  more  than  it  has  earned,  con- 
sumed more  than  it  produced  and,  finally . 
borrowed  more  than  it  could  afford  .  .  .  Per- 
haps the  greatest  symptom  of  the  crisis  is 
that,  in  a  country  that  has  known  eight  suc- 
cessive peaceful  transfers  of  power  and  has 
long  boasted  of  its  democratic  tradition, 
there  is  suddenly  open  discussion  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  coup  to  install  a  government  ca- 
pable of  dealing  with  the  threat  posed  by  the 
economy." 

Costa  Rica's  real  Income  has  been  sub- 
stantially lowered  because  of  the  adverse 
movement  in  its  terms  of  trade.  If  most  eco- 
nomic decisions  in  Costa  Rica's  economy  were 
private,  the  decline  of  real  Income  would  be 
"adjusted"  by  a  decline  in  real  expenditure. 
Costa  Rica  would  be  poorer;  but  there  would 
be  no  need  for  a  political  crisis  since  the 
source  of  Costa  Rica's  problems — changes  of 
commodity  prices  on  world  markets — are  out- 
side of  Costa  Rlcan  control.  Besides,  things 
could  soon  get  better.  Sharp  cyclical  varia- 
tions in  the  terms  of  trade  are  part  of  the 
normal  economic  environment  for  small  one- 
crop  economies. 

But  Costa  Rica's  welfare  state  made  It  im- 
possible for  Costa  Rica  to  adjust  to  Us  re- 
duced real  Income.  The  problem  is  that  the 
decision  to  reduce  welfare  expenditure  Is  a 
political  one.  which  by  Us  nature  involves 
broken  promises  by  the  government  to  Us 
citizens.  When  private  individuals  cut  back 
because  of  reduced  real  incomes  there  Is  only 
private  regret  to  contend  with.  But  when 
the  government  has  to  suspend  free  medical 
services,  reduce  or  eliminate  pensions  and 
so  forth,  citizens  feel  betrayed  by  their  gov- 
ernment. 

Paced  with  the  choice  of  cutting  back  on 
welfare  expenditure  or  trying  to  maintain 
it  in  the  face  of  declining  real  income  by 
printing  money,  a  government  may  well 
choose  what  appears  to  be  the  easy  way  out. 
The  result:    rapid  Inflation,  devaluation  of 
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the  currency  and  loss  of  access  to  foreign 
capital  markets.  This  Is  the  present  situation 
In  Coata  Blca.  People  there  are  talking  of  a 
coup  d'etat  simply  because  the  directive 
power  of  an  authoritarian  regime  eventually 
comes  to  be  seen  as  the  only  way  the  economy 
can  be  made  to  adjust  to  changed  circum- 
stances. 

Similar  to  the  situation  In  Costa  Rica,  the 
inability  of  Uruguay's  government  to  reduce 
welfare  expenditure  during  times  of  de- 
pressed world  prices  for  Its  leading  export — 
meat — led  to  hyperinflation.  The  terms  of 
trade  turned  against  Uruguay  during  the 
19608.  The  fall  of  Us  currency  ratio  from 
11  pesos-to-l  dollar  In  1960  to  100-to-l  In 
1967  and  260-to-l  In  1963  reflected  an  Infla- 
tion that  resulted  from  government  financing 
of  Inordinately  high  levels  of  welfare  ex- 
penditure through  money  creation.  Uruguay 
had  little  Incentive  to  Invest  In  equipment 
or  chemicals  for  farm  production  because  the 
government  had  been  using  export  profits  to 
prop  up  its  state-owned  industries  and  \t^ 
own  huge  bureaucracy. 

Unlike  the  Carter  administration,  El  Sal- 
vador's P»resldent,  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte,  ap- 
pears to  have  learned  the  lessons  of  Costa 


Rica  and  Uruguay.  He  argues,  "There  Is  too 
little  land  and  too  many  people.  ...  We 
need  to  become  more  like  Taiwan,  importing 
labor-intensive  mdustrles."  This  means  that 
El  Salvador  should  avoid  the  agrarian- 
reform,  wealth-redistribution  muddle  fa- 
vored by  the  Carter  administration  and  In- 
stead use  the  free  market  to  spur  economic 
growth.  The  Reagan  administration's  policy 
should  be  to  help  El  Salvador  become  the 
Taiwan  of  Central  America. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
from  these  documents  that  our  support 
of  the  land  reform  in  El  Salvador  is  a 
costly  and  unnecessary  mistake.  None- 
theless, we  can  only  hope  that  the  most 
stringent  accountint  procedures  and  an 
attitude  cf  honesty  and  candor  on  the 
part  of  those  American  oCBcials  respon- 
sible for  the  cdrainistration  of  our  aid 
programs  will  minimize  the  losses  that 
this  program  will  entail  and  that  our 
American  aid  dollars  will,  in  fact,  help 
rehabilitate  the  private  sector  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  strengthen  that  country  in  its 


battle  against  the  leftist  guerrillas  which 
threaten  its  very  existence.* 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  I  voted  against  H.R.  4035,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  bill.  In  my 
statement  that  accompanied  that  vote, 
I  stated  my  intention  to  provide,  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  a  breakdown  of 
those  places  where  H.R.  4035,  as  passed 
last  night,  is  over  the  administration's 
September  24  budget  Requests. 

To  follow  through  with  that  pledge.  I 
ask  that  the  following  table  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

It  should  be  noted  that  H.R.  4035  is 
almost  a  billion  dollars  over  the  figure 
requested  to  balance  the  budget  by  1984. 

The  table  follows: 


Comptriion  of  tti*  0«p«rtnient  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Afencies  Appropriations  Bill  (H.R.  4035)  as  passed  Oct  28, 19S1,  with  the  Administration's  SepL  24.  19S1,  Racommendalions 


Sept.  24  request 


H.R.  403S. 
as  passed 


Sept  24  request 


H.R.  403&. 
as  passed 


Department  ot  the  Interior,  title  I: 

Bureau  of  Und  Manaiement -- 5456,138,000  J565,8«9,000 

Office  of  Water  Research  and  Technolojy 0  0 

Office  of  Water  Policy 0  6,873.000 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 201,  379, 000  242, 189,  OOO 

National  Parl(  Service.... 632,114,000  839.314,000 

Geolojical  Survey     .- 473,582.000  505.991.000 

Bureau  of  Mines 124,881,000  147,959,000 

Officeof  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement.-  158.220,000  169,753,000 

Bureauol  Indian  Affairs - --- 889,899,000  971,276,391 

Teiritorial  Affairs 134,952,000  167,430.000 

Office  of  the  Solicitor -  17,307,000  18.870,000 

Office  of  the  SecieUry 51,652,000  56,401.000 

Related  agencies,  title  II: 

Forest  Service       1,446,506,000  1,623,247,000 

Department  of  EneriV 992,908,000  1,061,652,000 

Indian  Health 558,729,000  653,522,000 


Related  agencies,  title  II :— Continued 

Indian  Education i71, 364,000  181,096,000 

Institute  ot  Museum  Services, .- 194,000  8,400,000 

f4avaio  and  HopI  Indian  Relocation  Commission 3,254,000  4[9S1,000 

Smithsonian    Institution,  National   Gallery  ot  Art  and 

Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars 168,319,000  178,636,000 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 77,440.000  119,300,000 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 74,800,000  113,700,00" 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 152,000  303,0000 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 1,641,000  1,632,000 

National  Capital  Planmni  Commission _  2,095,000  2,2361,000 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memonal  Commission 35.000  280,000 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation 16,755,000  19.0400.000 

Federal  Inspector  for  the  Alaska  Pipeline 32. 180, 000  28,  568. ,  000 

Holocaust  Memorial  Council 704.000  770.0000 

Grand  total.... 6,597.200,000       7,589,433.391 


Note:  Suuject  to  verification  ot  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee.! 


HAITIAN  REFUGEE  TRAGEDY  IN 
FLORIDA 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  this  week  of  the  tragic  drowning 
of  33  Haitian  refugees  near  Miami  has 
shocked  the  conscience  of  millions  of 
Americans,  and  imderscored  once  again 
the  difficult  legal,  moral,  and  diplomatic 
problems  our  country  faces  in  dealing 
with  refugee  and  migration  flows  from 
Haiti  and  the  Caribbean. 

But  what  troubles  me  most  are  reports 
that  our  Government  is  not  seriously 
looking  for  the  smugglers  and  the  vessel 
responsible  for  dropping  these  victims 
and  their  frail  craft  into  the  coastal 
waters  of  Florida  before  dawn  on 
Monday. 

I  believe  this  tragedy  should  call  forth 
a  prompt  and  full-scale  investigation 
by  our  Government  to  apprehend  and 
bring  to  justice  all  those  responsible  for 
these  deaths.  As  I  note  in  a  letter  I  have 
written  today  to  the  Attorney  General,  it 
is  intolerable  that  our  Nation's  laws 
against  smuggling  can  be  violated  with 
impunity  by  unscrupulous  criminals  who 
remain  free  to  ply  their  vicious  trade  in 
human  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  letter  to 
the  Attorney  General  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


The  letter  follows: 

COMMrrTEE  ON  THE  JCDtCIABT, 

Washington,  DC,  October  28, 1981. 
Hon.  William  French  Smith, 
Attorney  General,  Department  of  Jtistice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Attobnet  General  Smith:  I  am 
writing  to  urge  you  to  use  the  full  resources 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  apprehend 
and  bring  to  Justice  all  those  responsible 
for  the  tragedy  that  caused  the  death  of  33 
Haitians  off  the  coastal  waters  of  Florida 
last  Monday. 

A  number  of  federal  agencies  have  possi- 
ble Jurisdiction  in  this  matter.  I  believe  It 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  take  the  lead  In  establishing  an 
inter-agency  task  force,  composed  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Customs  Service  and  other  appro- 
priate agencies  to  conduct  a  prompt  and 
full-scale  Investigation  of  these  deaths  and 
to  prosecute  those  responsible  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  by  reports 
that  the  United  States  is  not  even  looking 
for  the  vessel  that  apparently  sailed  from 
Bermuda,  and  later  dropped  these  victims 
and  their  frail  craft  into  the  coastal  waters 
of  Florida  before  dawn  on  Monday. 

This  tragedy  has  shocked  the  conscience 
of  millions  of  Americans.  It  Is  Intolerable 
that  otir  nation's  laws  can  be  violated  with 
impunity  by  unscrupulous  criminals  who  re- 
main free  to  ply  their  vicious  trade  In  hu- 


man lives.  I  urge  you  to  do  everything  In 
your  power  to  bring  the  guilty  persons  to 
Justice  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedt, 
Ranking  Minority  Member.^ 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  EDITORIAL 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  an  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  October  26. 
'More  Trouble  for  Social  Security," 
argues  the  need  for  Congress  to  take 
steps  now  to  insure  the  solvency  of  social 
security  in  the  years  ahead.  While  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  this,  the 
editorial  mistakenly  states  that  the  Sen- 
ate, in  adopting  the  Finance  Committee 
amendment  to  H.R.  4331  on  October  15, 
"thought  it  had  salved  social  security's 
wounds  well  enough  for  the  system  to 
limp  through  the  next  decade." 

In  reality,  most  Members  of  this  body 
were  aware  that  the  action  would  only 
insure  the  solvency  of  the  retirement 
fimd.  the  largest  of  the  three  trust  funds, 
for  the  next  few  years.  This  was  of  great 
importance.  The  retirement  fund  pays 
70  percent  of  all  social  security  benefits 
and  was  projected  to  be  broke  by  the  end 
of  next  year.  With  the  exception  of  only 
a  few  Members,  who  for  political  or  other 
reasons  would  have  us  do  nothing,  it  was 
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as  $20  to  $30  billion  would 

needed  between  now  and  1990  to 

barest  level  of  solvency  for 

.  and  $60  to  $70  billion  would 

to  maintain  current  levels  of 

ilready  more  seriously  depleted 

liny  time  in  the  history  of  the 

The  recently  announced  dete- 

in   the   medicare   trust   fund 

increases  the  financial  require- 

the  system,  possibly  by  as  much 
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to    reporting    the    committee 

the    Finance     Committee 

testimony  from  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin, 

the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 

John  Svahn,  Commissioner  of 
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information  provided  by  the 
actuaries   just   confirms   two 
already  knew.  First,  medicare 
underfinanced.  Chronic  and 
are  likely  to  become  ap- 
the  end  of  this  decade.  Sec- 
and  the  rest  of  the  social 
system   is   highly  sensitive   to 
n  economic  conditions.  This  is 
security  requires  reserves  In 
expedited  outgo — to  insure  ben- 
be  paid  despite  unanticipated 
n  income  or  expenditures, 
of  all  this,  the  important  ques- 
to  be  why  the  Senate  failed 
extensive  action  to  remedy 
's  financing  problems.  The 
simply  politics.  None  of  us  will 
the  firestorm  of  protest  that 
;he  President's  May   12  social 
Droposals. 
also  remind  my  colleagues  of 
of  Si}eaker  ©"Neill.  In  his 


view,  social  security  can  be  made  secure 
without  increasing  revenues  or  control- 
ling expenditures,  merely  by  making  the 
modest  adjustment  of  Interfund  borrow- 
ing. We  were  constantly  reminded  that  a 
more  extensive  proposal  would  not  be 
acted  upon  in  the  other  body. 

Obviously,  the  time  was  not  right  for 
bipartisan  solutions.  A  few  more  respon- 
sible editorials  like  the  one  published  in 
the  Post  yesterday  may  be  helpful  in 
convincing  Members  of  Congress  to  act 
responsibly,  both  now  as  the  other  body 
works  to  modify  our  bill,  and  in  the 
months  ahead  as  we  consider  major 
changes  in  social  security  financing. 

The  viability  of  social  security,  which 
provides  a  basis  of  support  for  36  million 
people,  depends  on  the  willingness  of  115 
million  working  Americans  to  continue 
financing  benefits.  Surely,  curing  the 
system's  ills  should  be  the  highest  prior- 
ity of  this  Congress.* 


nore 
se(urity'i 
i! 


JERRY  NOYER.  PLANTATION,  FLA. 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  take  a  moment  to  express  my  admira- 
tion for  Jerry  Noyer  of  Plantation,  Fla. 
Mr.  Noyer  moved  from  New  York  to 
Florida  to  retire,  but  he  is  proof  that 
retirement  does  not  mean  inactivity. 
He  has  spent  most  of  his  6  years  In  the 
Sunshine  State  helping  citizens  protect 
themselves  against  crime. 

An  article  in  the  October  14  issue  of 
"Golden  Age  Living"  quotes  Mr.  Noyer 
as  saying  the  first  battle  he  had  to  fight 
was  the  one  against  apathy.  Apathy  is 
certainly  becoming  less  of  a  problem  as 
six  of  Florida's  areas,  including  Broward 
County,  have  become  the  Nation's  lead- 
ers in  violent  crime. 

Mr.  Noyer's  contributions  have  in- 
cluded becoming  an  active  leader  of  the 
Broward  County  Crime  Watch  chapter, 
including  serving  as  its  president  for  the 
last  2  years.  He  travels  throughout  the 
coimty  educating  individuals  and  whole 
neighborhoods  on  how  they  can  protect 
themselves  by  being  alert  to  potential 
dangers  and  by  notifying  authorities  of 
crimes  and  suspicious  situations. 

This  kind  of  effort  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals and  communities  themselves  is 
our  frontline  defense  in  the  battle 
against  crime.  A  recent  hearing  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  entitled 
"Older  Americans:  Fighting  the  Fear  of 
Crime,"  highlighted  the  strength  and  po- 
tenial  of  positive,  volunteer  activities 
IJce  these  throughout  the  Nation. 

We  can  thank  senior  citizens  and  re- 
tirees like  Jerry  Noyer  for  the  success  of 
such  programs,  which  range  from  pre- 
vention to  peer  counseling  and  victim 
assistance. 

The  magnitude  of  the  crime  problem 
and  its  impact — physically,  psychologi- 
cally, and  financially — on  older  Ameri- 
cans is  such  that  we  cannot  rely  on  peo- 
ple protecting  themselves  and  preven- 
tion alone.  That  is  why  I  sponsored  com- 
prehensive legislation  to  strengthen  our 
judicial  system  and  coordinate  the  ef- 
forts of  various  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies with  each  other  and  the  IRS.  But 
citizen  involvement  agencies  with  each 
other  and  the  IRS.  But  citizen  Involve- 


ment and  self -protection  is  crucial,  and 
I  applaud  Jerry  Noyer's  dedication  to 
preventing  crime  and  encouraging  co- 
operation between  citizens  and  their  local 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  article  from 
"Golden  Age  Living"  for  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Jebrt  Notes  Is  Using  Hu  Free  Time  to  Help 
Stop  Crime 
(B/  Nancy  Hubbell) 

Plantation. — From  ladles'  sportwear  de- 
signer In  New  York  to  "Mr.  Crime  Watch"  In 
Broward  County.  Jerry  Noyer  has  enjoyed 
It  all. 

At  age  60,  Noyer  decided  to  retire  and  move 
to  the  land  of  sunshine,  where  he  didn't 
stay  still  for  long. 

"i  said  I'm  60,  I've  had  It  all  ...  I  left  when 
my  business  was  at  Its  peak." 

Noyer  ha3  lived  In  Plantation's  Lakeshore 
Terrace  Condominium  for  six  years,  but  be- 
came Involved  in  Crime  Watch  shortly  after 
moving  hjre.  and  has  b?en  Its  prssldsnt  for 
the  last  two  years.  He's  been  an  active  mem- 
ber for  three  years. 

He  became  involved  In  Crime  Watch  after 
noting  Broward's  rising  crime  rate.  At  the 
came  time  a  rapist  was  running  loose  at  the 
exclusive  Jacar&nda  area  of  West  Broward, 
and  that  pushed  Noyer  into  the  program. 

"±'m  civic  minded."  said  Noyer,  who 
doesn't  gst  paid  for  his  worlc.  "I'm  a  freebie," 
he  laughs,  ".'t  sure  bsats  sitting  around  the 
condD  pool  listening  to  my  neighbors  tell 
about  how  great  they  were  in  whatever  part 
of  the  north  they're  from." 

Noyer  works  with  21  out  of  the  29  Broward 
municipalities,  euid  also  with  the  Broward 
Sheriff's  Office. 

"I  travel  from  the  Gait  Ocean  Mile  area, 
to  Hallandale.  to  Jacaranda,  Sunrise  Lakes, 
and  in  betwesn." 

"1  love  it."  said  Noyer. 

"We're  trying  to  educate  people,  unfor- 
tunately, that  we're  fighting  a  life  of  crime 
arcund  us  .  .  .  which  occurs  in  every  city," 
said  Noyer. 

"We're  trying  to  eliminate  fear  by  teach- 
ing people  how  to  report  crimes  or  incidents 
to  police,"  said  Noyer,  who  at  first  said  he 
had  to  fight  a  battle  of  apathy .O 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  KORE  Y 
ON  THE  OCTOBER  6  HEARING  ON 
ANTISEMITISM  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
previously  stressed,  I  am  continu'lng  to- 
day to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  testimony  of  expert  witnesses  who 
addressed  the  problem  of  increased  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Today  I 
am  pleased  to  submit  the  statement  of 
Dr.  William  Korey,  director  of  Interna- 
tional Policy  Research  for  the  B'nal 
B'rith  International  Council  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Russian  History,  Dr.  Korey  has 
taught  at  Yeshlva  University  and  New 
York  University,  and  has  been  a  frequent 
guest  scholar  on  many  college  campuses. 
Dr.  Korey  "s  past  history  of  Intensive 
research  on  the  issue  Involved  with 
Soviet  anti-Semitism  allowed  all  present 
at  the  hearing  better  insight  into  the 
problems  that  confront  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  daily  basis.  In  par- 
ticular, he  spoke  of  the  tragic  reduction 
that  has  occurred  in  Jewish  emigration 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  fact  that 
Moscow,  while  claiming  adherence  to  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the  Universal 
Declaration     of     Human    Rights,     has 
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actually  been  arbitrary  and  capricious 
In  providing  freedom  of  emigration.  He 
continued  by  providing  a  moving  ac- 
count of  the  current  status  of  the  refuse- 
niks,  pointing  to  the  profound  anguish 
that  these  patient  individuals  must  en- 
diure. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 
Testimony  of  Db.  William  Korey 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  a  moment  of  grave 
urgency  lor  an  entire  people,  the  worlds 
third  largest  Jewish  community.  I  tun  not  a 
Cassandra.  I  am  here  only  to  echo  the  pro- 
found sense  of  perilous  anxiety  and  agony 
felt  by  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  an  extra- 
ordinary aocument  submitted  last  February 
to  the  26th  Communist  Party  Congress  in 
Moscow.  "The  Jews  of  the  USSR  are  facing 
the  threat  of  a  national  catastrophe,"  con- 
cluded a  5000-word  analysis  of  the  Soviet 
Jewish  condition  signed  by  nearly  130 
prominent  Jewish  activists  of  Moscow  and 
Leningrad.  It  constituted  a  desperate  ctr  de 
coeur,  a  foreboding  of  possible  doom. 

What  prompts  the  sense  of  imminent 
trauma  are  two  Interrelated  developments: 
1)  a  severe  and  arbitrary  curtalnment  by 
the  Kremlin  of  Jewish  emigration  to  a  point 
where  "it  Is  becoming  practically  Impossible" 
to  obtain  an  exit  visa:  and  2)  a  continuing 
virulent  anti-Semitism  and  a  pervasive  pat- 
tern of  anti-Jewish  discrimination  Joined  to 
a  deliberate  crippling  of  Jewish  culture  and 
consciousness. 

The  linking  of  the  two  phenomena  In- 
eluctably  has  aroused  profound  dismay  and 
concern  among  Jews  both  within  the  Soviet 
ITnlon  and  everywhere  in  the  West.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  help  stir  mankind's  conscience 
so  that  it  may  respond  to  the  plea  of  Soviet 
Jews  anticipating  "catastrophe."  Their  final 
words  were:  "It  is  still  possible  to  prevent 
It."  On  this  occasion  when  we  recall  and 
commemorate  the  40th  anniversary  of  Babi 
Yar.  the  massacre  of  our  kin  in  Kiev,  those 
words  take  on  a  special  urgency. 

The  enormous  significance  of  emigration 
rights,  especially  for  minority  groups,  has 
been  documented  in  1963  in  a  United  Nations 
study  prepared  by  Judge  Jose  Ingles,  a  Fili- 
pino staieMnan  and  Jurist.  Drawing  upon 
numerous  sources  from  Socrates  to  the 
Magna  Carta  and  basic  democratic  constitu- 
tions, the  Ingles  study  demonstrates  that  the 
emigration  right  Is  an  "indispensable"  con- 
dition for  the  full  exercise  of  all  other  rights. 

Deprivation  of  the  right  for  racial,  ethnic 
or  religious  minorities,  the  study  emphasized, 
can  have  cataclysmic  psychiatric  conse- 
quences. The  curtailment  Impact  upon  a 
minority  already  "singled  out  for  unfair 
treatment"  will  result  In  a  "spiralling  psy- 
chological effect"  leading  to  a  "morbid  fear 
of  being  hemmed  in"  and  "a  sort  of  collective 
claustrophobia."  Prominent  American  psy- 
chologists, following  visits  to  Soviet  Jews 
who  have  sought  repeatedly  and  unsuccess- 
fully to  emigrate,  have  observed  a  myriad  of 
distress  symptoms. 

Tragically,  the  Soviet  Union  has  reduced 
Jewish  emigration  to  a  trickle,  the  worst  in 
over  a  decade.  The  month  of  August  saw 
only  400  permitted  to  leave  as  compared  with 
some  4600  two  years  ago — a  drop  of  90  per 
cent.  The  new  September  figure  is  as  low — 
405. 

Despite  Moscow's  claimed  adherence  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  its 
ratification  of  the  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  RlghU  and  its  formal  acceptance  of 
the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act — all  of  which  require 
eased  emigration  procedures — arbitrary  and 
capricious  restrictions  have  been  imposed 
during  the  past  two  years  to  reduce  to  minus- 
cule levels  current  exit  visas  for  Jews. 
Stepped-up  bureaucratic  obstacles  were 
added  to  a  new  and  severely  restrictive  defi- 
nition of  "family  "  to  effect  such  results. 


How  many  are  traumatized  by  the  pro- 
found cut-back?  Since  1968,  over  63o,uOo  So- 
viet Jews  have  formally  requested  and  re- 
ceived invitations  (■vlzoV)  from  re.atives 
in  Israel,  which  Is  the  hrst  stage  In  the  emi- 
gration process.  More  than  :i5l.0O0  were 
[granted  exit  visas  during  this  period.  Thai 
means  that  380.000  Jews  In  the  USSR  still 
hold  invltatlon-affldavlts,  potential  seekers  of 
emigration.  In  fact,  the  potential  Is  slgnifl- 
cantly  greater.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  emi- 
grants left  behind  approximately  600,000  rela- 
tives Including  husoands.  wives  and  cbUaren. 
Divided  families  were  an  inevitable  source  oi 
the  cry  for  "reunion  of  families.  " 

Particularly  heart-rending  is  the  status  of 
refusenUs.  wnose  requests  for  exit  visas  have 
been  repeatedly  rejected.  Many  have  waited 
over  a  decade  to  obtain  a  visa,  meanwhile 
subjected  to  Job  loss,  exclusion  from  labora- 
tory and  library,  and  social  ostracism.  New 
regulations  make  it  difficult  to  re-apply  even 
as  they  add  totally  new  restrictions,  result- 
ing in  the  profoundest  anguish.  Approxi- 
mately 2,000  persons  had  been  in  the  category 
of  refuseniks  until  1980.  Since  then,  recenlly- 
impcsed  obstacles  have  augmented  the  cate- 
gory by  an  additional  10,000 — a  conservative 
figure.  The  latter  are  by  no  means  activists 
and  are,  therefore,  psychologically  unpre- 
pared for  living  in  a  veritable  netherworld  of 
ostracism  which  characterizes  the  status  of 
refuseniks. 

E>espalr.  anxiety  and  frustration  are  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  emigration 
pattern.  The  Ingles  study  had  already  high- 
lighted the  terribly  traumatic  consequences. 
The  future  is  one  of  desperation  and  panic. 

What  compounds  the  desperation  is  the 
massive  racist  propaganda  assault  against 
Jewry  initially  launched  in  August  1967  in 
all  the  media.  But  thinly  masked  as  an  anti- 
Zionist  campaign.  In  fact  the  drive  has  been 
directed  against  Judaism,  Jewish  tradition 
and  Jewry  itself.  Stereotypic  Images  of  the 
Jew  dominate  the  descriptions  of  Zionism, 
and  the  Judaic  concept  of  the  "Chosen  Peo- 
ple." totally  distorted  and  falsified,  is  per- 
ceived as  the  source  of  the  Zionist  evil. 

The  Torah  and  the  Talmud  have  been 
presented  as  works  preaching  racism,  hatred 
and  violence.  Fundamental  Jewish  tenets, 
distorted  and  vulgarized,  are  seen  as  the 
embodiment  of  Inhuman  aspirations.  Typical 
Is  the  following  comment  on  the  Torah  from 
the  t>ook  Invasion  Without  Arms  by  Vladi- 
mir Begun,  published  in  1977  in  an  edition 
of  150.000  copies  (and  republished  in  1980)  : 
"...  it  proves  to  be  an  unsurpassed  textbook 
of  bloodthirstlness.  hypocrisy,  treachery, 
perfidy  and  degradation — all  the  basest  hu- 
man qualities." 

The  propaganda  campaign  appears  to  draw 
its  inspiration  from  the  Tsarist  forgery. 
"The  Protocols  of  the  EUders  of  Zion."  That 
fabrication  contained  five  principal  themes 
and  these  themes  dominate  Soviet  anti- 
Semitic  writings:  1)  international  Jewry, 
through  the  "Chosen  People"  concept,  as- 
pires to  world  domination:  2)  this  aspira- 
tion is  to  be  achieved  through  guUe  and 
conspiracy:  3)  an  especially  powerful  mech- 
anism for  achieving  world  domination  Is 
Jewish  control  over  the  International  bank- 
ing world;  4)  equally  crucial  for  Jews  as 
a  mechanism  of  control  Is  the  press,  the 
manipulation  of  which  will  enable  them  to 
realize  their  aspirations:  and  5)  a  final  in- 
strument for  attaining  world  domination  Is 
Freemasonry  which,  through  Infiltration  by 
Jews,  win  become  the  base  for  the  drive  by 
the  "Chosen  People." 

Each  of  these  themes  has  appeared  re- 
peatedly In  the  Soviet  media.  Central  Is  the 
view  that  the  "main  strategic  goal"  of  the 
Zionist  movement,  as  the  above-mentioned 
Begun  book  puts  it.  is  "domination  over 
the  world."  Even  so-called  respectable  works, 
like  International  Zionism:  History  and  Po- 
liUct.  published  In  1977  by  the  prestigious 


Soviet  Acftdemy  of  Sciences,  articulate  the 
same  view,  although  in  a  more  subtle  man- 
ner. The  concentration  on  Zionism  as  the 
enemy  of  mankind  is  remarkable.  Zionism 
is  equated  with  every  conceivable  evil — 
racism,  imperialism,  capitalist  exploitation, 
colonialism,  militarism,  crime,  murder,  espi- 
onage, subversion,  urrorlsm,  prostitution, 
even  Hitlerism. 

Especially  provocative  are  repeated  charges 
that  Jews  overwhelmingly  dominate  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  of  the  West.  and.  In 
the  past,  collaborated  with  Nazism,  an  alle- 
gation that  verges  on  the  absurd.  Such  accu- 
sations, given  the  experiences,  fear,  and 
anxieties  of  Soviet  citizens,  are  manifestly 
incendiary.  What  compounds  the  provocatory 
character  of  the  charges  is  that  they  are 
made  in  major  military-ideological  publica- 
tions and  are  used  in  indoctrination  pro- 
grammes of  the  armed  forces  The  most  pro- 
Uflc  of  the  Soviet  anti-Zionist  writers.  Lev 
Komeyev,  more  frequently  than  anyone  else, 
gives  expression  to  these  arguments.  His  arti- 
cles have  appeared  in  virtually  every  Soviet 
press  organ,  and  most  notably.  In  military 
publications. 

What  is  striking  about  the  Soviet  percep- 
tion of  Zionism,  as  reflected  In  the  propa- 
ganda, is  the  power  and  evil  with  which  It  Is 
endowed.  As  In  the  Protocols,  the  power  Is 
depicted  as  cosmic,  even  Satanic.  Poised  to 
resist  Zionism's  aspiration  for  world  mastery 
is  the  great  Soviet  power.  The  world  is  per- 
ceived in  Manlchean  terms:  the  forces  of 
darkness,  representing  Zionism,  are  locked  In 
final  struggle  with  the  forces  of  light,  as 
represented  by  the  Soviet  State. 

The  massive  character  of  the  Soviet  media 
campaign,  obviously  centrally  coordinated 
and  directed,  cannot  oe  emphasized  too 
strongly.  Since  1967.  according  to  a  close 
study  of  the  central  and  provincial  Soviet 
press,  the  number  of  anicles  and  the  amount 
of  newspaper  space  dealing  with  Zionism  in- 
creased as  much  as  six  times  over.  (Some 
years  it  reached  even  higher  and  on  one  occa- 
sion was  twenty  times  greater  than  pre- 
1067).  Zionism  was  the  main  subject  of  at 
least  one-half  (and.  in  some  years,  two- 
thirds  i  of  the  newspaper  space  devoted  to 
Jewish  subjects.  In  addition,  the  total  num- 
ber of  anti-Semitic  books  and  brochures  es- 
calated to  stunning  numbers.  One  research 
study  shows  112  such  works  published  In  the 
60s  and  70s.  Some  of  these  books  were  printed 
in  huge  editions  of  15O.0C0  or  200.000  copies 
and  were  enthusiastically  reviewed  in  the 
Soviet  press. 

In  addition  to  press  and  books,  the  anti- 
Semitic  propaganda  is  also  conducted  by  way 
of  lectures,  an  important  vehicle  of  popular 
education  and  cultural  activity  in  the  USSR. 
According  to  a  key  Journal,  in  a  single  year 
there  were  23  million  official  public  lectures, 
with  audiences  totalling  one  billion  persons. 
A  secret  Communist  Party  directive  in  au- 
tumn 1974.  sent  to  each  Party  District  Com- 
mittee, called  for  the  important  Znanie  (En- 
lightenment i  Society  to  select,  train,  and 
make  available  a  group  of  lecturers  "to  give 
lectures  on  Zionist  themes."  Thus,  the  lec- 
ture hall  became  a  principal  channel  of  the 
anti-Zionist  drive.  One  of  the  more  promi- 
nent lecturers  of  the  Znanie  Society  who  has 
specialized  on  Zionist  themes  is  Valery  Ye- 
melyanov.  Examination  of  two  of  Ymelya- 
nov's  lectures  as  well  as  a  memorandimi  he 
sent  to  the  Party  Central  Committee  reveals 
a  maniacsU  hatred  of  Jews.  Recently,  Yemel- 
yanov,  after  murdering  his  wife,  was  incar- 
cerated in  an  institution  for  the  criminally 
insane. 

If  the  public  atmosphere  has  become 
charged  with  anti-Semitic  racism,  it  find* 
particular  reflection  in  the  admission  policy 
of  Soviet  universities,  which  are  the  key  to 
opportunity  and  advancement.  The  distin- 
guished Soviet  scientist,  Andrei  Sakharov,  In 
June,  1968,  called  attention  to  a  new  "ap- 
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of  the  Hebrew  language  is 
On  an  official  level.  It  has  virtual- 
whatsoever.  The  private  (unoffi- 
of  Hebrev.'  has  deliberately  not 
legal  by  the  authorities  and  they 
with  the  practise  subjecting 
ers  and  students  to  repression, 
study  of  Soviet  Jews,  including 
do  not  wish   to  emigrate,  shows 
would  like  their  children  to  learn 
Hebrew,  to  be  able  to  buy  books 
history,  and  to  have  greater  oppor- 
Jewlsh  culture.  But  this  aspira- 
compietely  denied.  Aside  from 
I.  communal-cultural  and  publlsh- 
tions  have  been  obliterated.  None 
than  100  other  nationalities  in 
is  confronted  by  such  a  total  cul- 

as  Is  the  Jewish  nationality. 

sfforts  to  maintain  some  semblance 

ire  being  either  seriously  har- 

intlmidated  or  crushed.  Seminars 

threatened  and  international  scl- 

ferences  sponsored  by  Jewish  ac- 

whlch  colleagues  from  abroad  par- 

1  lave    been    halted.    Self -organized 

have  shut  as  have  samizdat  mih. 


fi.r 
almost 


threatening  to  the  very  move- 
self-ldentlty  ore  the  arrests  and 
of  those  who  have  provided  a 
leadership  In  the  cultural  effort.  The 
notorious  case  of  Viktor  Brailovsky.  convicted 
this  past  summer  on  absurd  charges  of 
"defamat:  on",  is  characteristic.  Since  then, 
dozen  further  trlEUs  were  held  to 
selected  activists  and  to  frighten  the 


are    Jewish    institutions    to   be 

so   also   is   Jewish    consciousness. 

by  Jews  to  commemorate  the 

have  been  dispersed  and  partici- 

roi|ghed   up   and.   at   times,   arrested. 

greatest  symbol  of  the  Nazi  Holo- 

Soviet  soil — Babl  Yar — Is  designed 

I  -uthorltles    for    history's    "memory 

Nothing    on    the    monument,    finally 

the  site  of  the  historic  tragedy. 

the  Jewish  trauma.  Jews  seeking  to 

last  Tuesday  for  memorial  services 

elth  ;r  stopped  or  terrorized  or  arrested. 

manifestly  clear  that  the  Kremlin  In- 

deprive  Jews  of  their  past.  At  the 

the   ofBctally   sponsored   racist 
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propaganda  drive  and  dlficrlmlnatory  pattern, 
has  the  effect  of  depriving  Jews  of  their 
future.  Emigration  is  their  only  silvatlon. 
With  the  doors  all  but  closed,  agony  becomes 
desperation.  For  them,  a  "national  catastro- 
phe" looms  as  a  real  and  palyable  threat.# 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  UFER 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
football  fans  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan and  all  of  college  football  lost  a 
legend  of  football  announcing.  For  37 
seasons.  Bob  Ufer  was  the  voice  that 
ballyhooed  the  exploits  of  the  maize  and 
blue  in  the  hole  the  Yost  dug,  Crisler  paid 
for,  Canaham  carpeted,  and  Bo  Schem- 
bechler  fills  each  and  every  Saturday 
with  amazing  consistency. 

Each  Saturday,  the  airwaves  would  fill 
with  the  tones  of  Bob  Ufer.  the  loyalist 
supporter  of  the  Michigan  Wolverines, 
describing  the  game  he  called  the  "reli- 
gion" on  the  day  he  dubbed  the  "holy  day 
of  obligation."  To  say  that  Ufer  was  any- 
thing but  "true  blue"  could  be  likened  to 
Questioning  the  Catholicism  of  the  Pope. 

With  stories  of  past  Wolverine  greats 
to  draw  upon.  Ufer  exhorted  "McCarthy's 
Monsters"  to  hold  the  line  just  one  more 
time.  If  that  did  not  work,  he  would  sob. 
"Meesheegun,  oh,  Meesheegun  win  this 
one  for  Fielding  Yost,  that  man  of  so 
much  vision,  for  Herbert  Fritz  Crisler, 
that  giant  among  coaches  and  men,  win 
it  for  Bo  and  Meesheegun,  win  it  for 
Ufer." 

With  Edwards  close  and  Butch  "don't 
call  me  Harold "  Woolfolk  deep  and 
Smith  imder  center  and  Carter  split 
wide,  the  ball  is  pitched  to  Woolfolk  and 
it  is  five,  four,  three,  two,  one,  touch- 
down Meesheegun.  Ufer  would  then 
scream,  "God  Bless  his  cotton  pickin' 
maize  and  blue  heart,  that  halfback 
scooted  into  the  end  zone  like  a  penguin 
with  a  hot  herring  in  his  cumberbund." 

Bob  Ufer  led  the  mighty  Wolverines 
into  battle  against  Notre  Dame,  USC, 
Michigan  State,  and  the  rest  of  the  Big 
Ten.  But  he  will  be  best  remembered  for 
those  games  against  the  "scarlet  and 
grey  legions"  led  by  the  Wolverines  old- 
est nemesis,  Woody  "Dr.  Strange-Hayes" 
Hayes. 

Boy  Ufer's  sincerity,  dedication,  and 
enthusiasm  will  never  be  matched  in  the 
"history  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man" 
which  is  football  to  the  rest  of  us.  With 
victory  well  in  hand,  Ufer  would  pro- 
claim, "Millie  set  out  the  cookies.  Bo  is 
coming  home  with  a  victory." 

History  will  record  that  on  Monday, 
October  26,  1981,  in  little  Ann  Arbor 
town.  Bob  Ufer,  the  truest  of  all  Wolver- 
ine fans,  took  his  place  among  the  greats 
of  Michigan  football.  He  will  be  missed. 

Wherever  you  are.  Fielding  Yost,  I  am 
sure  you  are  smiling.  God  bless  your 
cotton-pickin'  maize  and  blue  heart.* 
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TOBACCO  RESEARCH 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  much  debate 
has  occurred  recently  on  the  tobacco 
price  support  loan  program.  Some  at- 
tack the  acreage  allotments  and  pound- 
age quotas,  while  others  speak  of  the 
so-called  "tobacco  subsidy."  The  smok- 
ing and  health  issue  is  also  inappropri- 
ately linked  with  the  tobacco  program. 


But  no  one  has  disputed  tobacco's  im- 
portance to  our  economy,  especially  In 
the  areas  of  exports  and  taxes. 

Research  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
making  and  keeping  tobacco  the  eco- 
nomic factor  it  is.  Many  of  the  practices 
and  much  of  the  knowledge  utilized  to- 
day on  a  regular  and  routine  basis  came 
about  because  of  tobacco  research. 

Dr.  James  F.  Chaplin,  director  of  the 
Tobacco  Research  Laboratory  at  Oxford, 
N.C..  has  written  an  excellent  article  on 
tobacco  research  and  its  accomplish- 
ments. I  think  this  article  effectively 
points  out  the  need  for  continued  re- 
search in  tobacco. 

I  submit  Dr.  Chaplin's  article  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
A   Brief   History   or  Tobacco   Research   in 

THE  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 

Some    Selected    Accomplishments — 1960- 

1980 

Tobacco  has  been  an  important  economic 
factor  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
development  of  the  United  States.  In  1980, 
the  farm  value  of  tobacco  was  about  $3  bil- 
lion, and  it  currently  ranks  fifth  among  farm 
crops  In  cash  receipts  in  the  United  States. 
Approximately  500.000  farm  families  derive 
Income  from  tobacco  production.  The  United 
States  is  th2  world's  leading  tobacco  exporter 
and  th2  third  largest  importer.  In  1978.  ex- 
ports of  tobacco  and  tobacco  products 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  $2.12  billion. 
Imports  totaled  $428  million,  leaving  a  record 
trade  balance  of  $1.69  billion — about  10  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  net  export  trade  balance. 
Tobacco  products  generate  over  $20  billion 
In  sales  and  $6.4  billion  in  taxes  at  Federal. 
State,  and  local  levels.  In  addition,  tobacco 
manufacturing  creates  Jobs  for  76,400  work- 
ers and  Income  for  2,900  wholesalers  and 
1.4  million  retail  outlets. 

The  Department's  tobacco  research  is  con- 
ducted in  close  cooperation  with  research 
programs  carried  out  by  the  States,  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  industry  in  the  to- 
bacco-producing areas  of  the  United  States. 
The  caliber  of  this  research  is  well  recognized 
by  scientists  in  other  tobacco-producing 
countries  around  the  world. 

While  no  cost  benefit  analysis  for  tobacco 
research  is  available,  highly  favorable  results 
easily  can  be  shown.  For  example,  resistance 
to  only  one  disease,  black  shank,  necessary 
to  produce  flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  areas 
where  this  very  valuable  crop  is  grown,  would 
much  more  than  offset  annual  research 
expenditures 

The  objective  of  the  Department's  tobacco 
research  program  prior  to  the  mid-1960's  was 
to  aid  the  grower  in  economical  tobacco  cul- 
ture by  development  of  new  or  Improved 
cultural  practices  and  varieties  to  aid  In  con- 
sistently producing,  at  minimal  cost,  high 
yields  of  good  quality  tobacco. 

During  recent  years,  emphasis  has  been 
given  to  research  to  modify  the  raw  product 
so  as  to  improve  quality  and  reduce  any 
constituents  that  can  be  Identifled  as  po- 
tentially harmful  to  the  consumer. 

I.    breeding    and   varietal   development 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(UBDA)  has  a  long  hLstory  of  accomplish- 
ments In  tobacco  breeding  and  varietal  de- 
velopment. It  maintains  the  only  world  col- 
lection of  tobacco  germplasm  representing 
most  of  the  cultivated  types  and  all  of  the 
wild  tobacco  species.  This  major  source  of 
germpla=m  is  continually  reproduced.  Im- 
proved, and  supplied  to  all  tobacco  breeders, 
both  public  and  private.  Many  of  the  break- 
throughs in  research  on  all  tobacco  types 
have  come  from  this  collection. 

These  include  resistance  to  such  destruc- 
tive diseases  and  pests  as  OranvlUe  ( bacterl- 
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al)  wUt,  root  knot  nematode,  wildfire, 
tobacco  moealc,  potato  virus  Y,  black-iSx)t- 
rot,  blue  mold,  and  tobacco  budworm.  Most 
of  the  tobacco  types  and  varieties  currently 
produced  in  the  United  States  contain  germ- 
plasm  develop»ed  by  the  USDA.  In  addition, 
this  germplasm  base  is  presently  being  vised 
in  research  designed  to  change  tobacco  chem- 
istry for  improved  tobacco  quality  and  safety. 
Some  significant  first  examples  of  improved 
tobacco  varieties  and  basic  germplasm  are 
outlined  as  follows: 

The  first  black  shank-resistant  and  the 
first  OranvlUe  wilt-resistant  fiue-cured  to- 
bacco varieties  were  developed  by  USDA  sci- 
entists. Flue-cured  tobacco  sales  return  over 
$15  billion  annually  to  growers.  This  to- 
bacco could  not  be  grown  economically  with- 
out black  shank  resistance.  Most  of  the  flue- 
cured  varieties  presently  in  production  in- 
corporate sources  of  resistance  to  black 
shank  and  Granville  wilt  diseases. 

Since  I960,  USDA  scientists  have  developed 
12  fiue-cured  varieties  and  20  lines  of  basic 
germplasm  with  increased  disease  resistance, 
yield,  and  quality.  Among  these  was  the  first 
variety  which  combined  resistance  to  the 
root  knot  nematode,  black  shank.  Granville 
wilt,  and  other  diseases.  This  variety,  once 
Important  in  two  flue-cured  tobacco  produc- 
tion States,  now  provides  germplasm  for  all 
the  presently  grown  root  knot-resistant  flue- 
cured  varieties  in  the  United  States.  Over  50 
percent  of  the  flue-cured  acreage  presently  is 
planted  to  root-knot-resistant  varieties.  The 
first  tobacco  mosaic-resistant  flue-cured 
breeding  lines  and  varieties  with  acceptable 
yield  and  quality  were  developed  by  USDA 
scientists. 

Tobacco  hornworms  are  among  the  oldest 
and  most  destructive  insect  peets  of  tobacco. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  insect  causes  dam- 
age to  North  Carolina  flue-cured  growers 
alone  in  excess  of  $2  million  annually.  A  to- 
bacco hornworm-reslstant  breeding  line, 
representing  the  first  breakthrough  in  efforts 
to  develop  a  tobacco  variety  resistant  to  this 
Insect,  was  developed.  The  discovery  of  a 
source  of  hornworm  resistance  is  a  signifi- 
cant development  in  our  overall  effort  to  find 
biological  control  agents  for  major  crop  pests 
and  r^resents  one  more  step  forward  In 
reducing  dependence  on  Inseoticides. 

Potato  virus  Y  (PVY)  is  a  potentially  de- 
structive disease  which  has  occurred  sporadi- 
cally In  the  tobacco  growing  areas  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  known  cure  at 
present.  A  tobacco  breeding  line  has  been 
developed  which  will  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  commercial  varieties  with  resist- 
ance to  PVT  disease.  The  new  line  possesses 
many  favorable  traits  of  a  commercial  variety 
and  has  tolerance  to  the  mild  strain  of  PVY 
and  apparent  immunity  to  the  severe  strain 
of  this  disease. 

The  first  variety  of  burley  tobacco  resistant 
to  tobacco  mosaic,  wildfire  and  black  shank 
was  developed  by  USDA  scientists.  Before  the 
development  of  this  variety,  plant  beds  were 
treated  with  costly  bactericides  for  control  of 
the  wildfire  disease.  This  variety  also  reduced 
losses  to  the  burley  growers  caused  by  black 
shank  and  mosaic.  All  burley  varieties  now 
available  have  the  basic  germplasm  for  wild- 
life resistance  from  the  original  USDA 
source.  The  USDA  has  continued  to  develop 
burley  varieties  and  breeding  lines  with  im- 
proved yield  and  quality  characteristics  along 
with  resistance  to  disease. 

Since  1960.  USDA  scientists  have  developed 
and  released  seven  burley  varieties  and  four 
lines  of  basic  germplasm  with  improved  dis- 
ease resistance,  yield,  and  quality.  A  recent 
article  in  the  Greenville.  Tennessee,  news- 
paper Indicated  that  the  research  at  one 
station  in  Tennessee,  where  tobticco  research 
has  largely  been  funded  by  USDA.  "has  saved 
the  tobacco  growers  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  preventing  losses  from  disease  and 
In  producing  plants  that  are  most  productive 
and  profitable  to  the  farmer." 


A  major  accomplishment  In  tobacco  var- 
ietal development  was  the  incorporation  of 
black-root-rot  resistance  from  one  of  the 
wild  relatives  of  tobacco  into  acceptable 
varieties  of  burley  and  dark-fired  types. 
Black-root-rot  was  a  major  disease  of  the 
air-cured  tobaccos.  In  addition,  seven  dark- 
fired  varieties  have  been  developed  and  re- 
leased which  have  resistance  to  black  shank 
and  tobacco  mosaic. 

Other  breakthroughs  in  varietal  develop- 
ment Include  wildfire  resistance  In  cigar 
binder  tobacco.  A  new  race  of  the  disease  has 
recently  been  discovered,  and  USDA  scientists 
have  already  developed  germplasm  that  is 
resistant  to  the  new  race  and  which  is  being 
incorporated  into  useful  varieties. 

As  a  result  of  research  over  a  10-year  pe- 
riod. 2  disease-resistant  varieties  of  a  clgar- 
flUer  tobacco  were  released  In  1961  by  USDA. 
One  of  the  varieties  Is  highly  resistant  to 
wildfire.  The  other  variety  is  highly  resistant 
to  both  wildfire  and  mosaic,  and  moderately 
resistant  to  black-root-rot.  The  new  varieties 
yield  200  to  400  pounds  per  acre  more  than 
the  standard  varieties  and  have  resistance 
to  2  very  destructive  diseases  of  cigar  filler 
tobacco.  Since  that  time,  an  additional  vari- 
ety of  cigar  filler  tobacco  has  been  developed. 

Blue  mold  is  a  potent,  destructive  disease 
of  tobacco,  and  USDA  scientists  have  been 
instrumental  In  developing  Improved  germ- 
plasm for  resistance  to  this  disease.  A  cigar 
wrapper  tobacco,  resistant  to  the  blue  mold 
disease,  was  developed  by  USDA  and  State 
scientists  and  is  presently  being  used  to  de- 
velop other  types  of  tobacco  with  resistance 
to  this  disease. 

More  recently,  rapid  breeding  procedures 
such  as  the  haploid  technique  and  cell  and 
tissue  culture  have  been  developed  and  re- 
fined. These  techniques  make  possible  intro- 
duced biochemical  modifications  of  consider- 
able magnitude  into  new  tobacco  germplasm 
strains.  Haploid  plantlets  which  develop 
from  cultured  anthers  of  tobacco  are  placed 
in  a  solution  of  colchicine  to  induce  chromo- 
some doubling  of  haplolds  to  the  normal 
diploid  chromosome  level.  The  diploid  plant- 
lets  are  true-breeding  Immediately.  The 
method  offers  the  advantage  of  reducing  to 
2  years  the  normal  6  to  8  years  required  to 
develop  new  lines  and  varieties  with  desir- 
able chemical  characteristics  or  resistance  to 
Insects  and  diseases.  Through  this  rapid 
method,  the  production  of  more  than  1.000 
dlhaplolds  from  a  single  hybrid  anther 
source  was  accomplished  in  1979. 

n.  nutrition  and  cultural  practices 

Much  of  the  early  research  in  nutrition 
and  cultural  practices  was  conducted  by 
USDA  scientists,  who  discovered  the  first 
magnesium  deficiency  in  tobacco.  This  was  a 
landmark  discovery  which  led  to  elimination 
of  this  problem  in  tobacco  and  other  crop 
plants  through  the  application  of  magne- 
sium in  commercial  fertilizer. 

Substitution  of  potassium  nitrate  for  am- 
monium and  potassium  sulfates  significantly 
increased  acre  yields  and  values  of  the  cured 
tobacco  leaf  (more  than  20  percent).  A 
marked  reduction  in  sulfur  content,  striking 
improvement  in  burning  properties,  in- 
creased filling  capacity,  and  lower  sugar  con- 
tent In  the  cured  leaf  were  associated  with 
the  substitution  of  potassium  nitrate  for 
ammonium  sulfate  and  potassium  sulfate. 
Based  on  these  and  other  results,  sulfur  con- 
tent with  tobacco  fertilizers  has  decreased. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy 
about  the  use  of  maleic  hydrazlde  for  to- 
bacco sucker  control  and  research  has  been 
conducted  to  find  alternative  control  meth- 
ods. Technologies  for  the  control  of  tobacco 
suckers  by  fatty  acids  and  fatty  alcohols 
have  been  developed  by  USDA  scientists  and 
are  now  used  in  combination  with  maleic 
hydrazlde  to  improve  sucker  control  without 
increasing  chemical  residues. 

The  fatty  alcohols  developed  to  control  to- 


bacco suckers  also  controlled  unwanted 
growth  in  woody  plants.  These  findings  were 
used  as  the  basis  for  development  of  cbem- 
rical  pruning  of  fruit  and  floral  crops,  result- 
ing in  improved  production  efficiency  by  re- 
ducing hand  labor  requirements.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  fatty  alcohols  was  termed  by 
some  horticulturists  as  the  most  Important 
advancement  in  horticulture  In  the  1960's. 
A  spray  rig  assembly  was  adapted  to  a 
high-clearance  sprayer  that  directed  the 
spray  solution  of  maleic  hydrazlde  (MH)  to- 
ward the  stalk  and  downward.  This  tech- 
nique Improved  control  with  fatty  alcohols. 
In  combination  with  MH.  its  use  reduced 
residues  50  percent  without  impairing  con- 
trol. In  addition,  it  was  found  that  an  appli- 
cation of  fatty  alcohols  following  the  MH 
treatment  improved  control.  The  complete 
system  will  reduce  chemical  residue,  espe- 
cially of  MH.  and  still  offer  the  grower  sucker 
control. 

in.    IMPtOVCD   TOBACCO    SAFETT 

In  the  mid-1960's.  USDA  research  on  to- 
bacco shifted  gradually  toward  improved 
tobacco  safety.  The  current  program  of 
USDA's  Science  and  Education  Administra- 
tion on  Improved  Tobacco  Safety  Is  the  only 
program  in  the  world  with  research  extend- 
ing from  seed  to  cigarette  smoke  with  the 
objective  of  reducing  potential  hazards  due 
to  tobacco  consumption.  This  represents  a 
melding  and  coordination  of  diverse  tobacco 
research  Into  a  unified  program  designed  to 
reduce  or  remove  potentially  hazardous  con- 
stituents from  the  leaf  or  smoke.  Recent 
accomolishments  in  this  program  Include 
the  following: 

Reduction  of  nicotine  and  tar.  Genetics 
and  cultural  production  methods  Influence 
the  levels  of  nicotine  In  leaf  and  smoke  and 
TPM  (tar)  In  smoke.  Germplasm  has  been 
developed  by  USDA  scientists  with  nicotine 
levels  ranging  from  about  0.2  to  4.0  percent 
nicotine  in  both  burley  and  flue-cured  types. 
Low  nicotine  lines  have  been  developed  and 
released  for  both  flue-cured  and  burley  to- 
bacco types.  These  lines  have  been  used  ex- 
tensively in  smoking  and  health  research 
studies  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
The  nicotlne-to-tar  ratio  Is  Important. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  changing  the 
ratio  to  reduce  potential  risk  from  smoking. 

Reduction  of  pesticide  residues.  In  order 
to  reduce  pesticide  residues,  new  methods 
for  controlling  diseases,  nematodes,  and  in- 
sects, as  well  as  less  persistent  growth  regu- 
lators, have  been  or  are  being  developed. 
Successful  tobacco  production  depends  upon 
the  control  of  diseases,  nematodes,  and  in- 
sects in  the  field  and  in  the  storage  ware- 
house. 

Some  outstanding  results  have  been  ob- 
tained in  biological  control.  Tobacco  leaf- 
spot  diseases  have  been  controlled  by  field 
aopllcation  of  organisms  which  are  antagon- 
istic to  the  disease  pathogen.  Practical 
methods  for  biological  control  of  folalr  dl- 
seafes  could  be  achieved  in  the  near  future. 
Research  is  in  progress  to  control  the  to- 
bacco hornworm  and  tobacco  budworm 
through  biological  means  with  the  use  of 
pathogens  and  predators.  An  effective  patho- 
gen. Bacillus  thurlnglensls.  is  now  avaUab'.e 
which  leaves  no  undesirable  residues  and  Is 
not  harmful  to  beneficial  insects.  Also,  the 
spined  stilt  bug.  a  predator,  is  being  pro- 
duced and  released  in  strategic  areas,  thereby 
using  a  beneficial  insect  to  control  one  that 
is  harmful.  Strains  of  tobacco  have  been 
identified  which  are  resistant  to  budworms 
and  hornworms.  The  accomplishment  cf 
these  objectives  will  make  it  possible  to  fur- 
ther reduce  pesticide  residues  In  U.S. 
tobacco. 

Insects  such  as  the  cigarette  beetle  are 
very  destructive  to  stored  tobacco  and  can 
Infiict  such  damage  as  to  render  the  stored 
leaf  virtually  worthless.  In  research  studies 
on   stored   tobacco  for  insect   control   with 
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mlnlmaJ  chemical  residues,  methods  were 
develop*  d  by  CSDA  scientists  for  fumigation 
with  piosphlne  in  storage  warehouses. 
These  iiethods  gave  excellent  control  In 
packagliLg  units  of  tobacco  up  to  hogs- 
head slzs.  Also,  methods  were  developed  for 
applying  dlchlorvos  In  an  aerosol  from  auto- 
matic dispensing  systems.  During  seasons 
when  Insecto  are  active,  dlchlorvos  Is  auto- 
matlcall  f  dispensed  on  a  regular  basis.  Resi- 
dues of  phosphlne  are  about  0.5  parts  per 
billion,  ind  dlchlorvos  Is  not  detectable  on 
tobacco.  These  methods  are  presently  being 
used  for  control  of  Inserts  on  stored  tobacco. 
Homosenlzed  Leaf  Curing  (HLC).  Curing 
of  the  r  pe.  mature  leaf  Is  done  on  the  farm 
as  the  anal  stage  of  tobacco  production. 
Chemical  and  physical  leaf  characteristics 
are  set  it  harvest  and  may  not  be  signifi- 
cantly E  lodlfled  under  conventional  methods 
of  tobac  :o  curing. 

Howe'  er.  homogenized  leaf  curing  (HLC). 
a  new  ( pproach  developed  by  USDA  scien- 
tists, off  »rs  the  possibility  of  making  changes 
during  ;he  cure.  Precursors  of  undesirable 
smoke  c  jnstltuents  can  be  removed.  HLC  can 
be  used  to  make  reconstituted  sheets  of  pre- 
descrtbel  thickness,  porosity,  or  any  other 
features  desirable  In  the  manufacture  of 
clgarett!s.  Studies  with  flue-cured  and  bur- 
ley  toba  ceo  have  given  promising  results  for 
malntal  ling  smoke  quality  and  reducing  tar 
delivery  and  biological  activity  For  example, 
removal  of  soluble  proteins  during  HLC  has 
the  potintlal  to  reduce  the  allegedly  harm- 
ful compounds  hydrogen  cyanide,  oxides  of 
nltroge-t,  and  qulnoUn  content. 

TobBdco  treated  to  reduce  health  hazards. 
A  methi  id  was  developed  by  USDA  scientists 
for  the  treatment  of  tobacco  with  ozone  to 
effect  di  icomposltlon  of  leaf  components  re- 
sponsible for  the  formation  of  much  of  the 
tumor-j  reducing  hydrocarbons  (PAH)  In 
clg&rett  >  smoke.  Ozonlzatlon  yields  tobacco 
which,  '  irhen  burned,  produce  smoke  with  as 
much  as  83  percent  less  hydrocarbons  and 
87  p«rc«nt  less  nicotine.  This  technique  con- 
stitutes a  new  approach  with  high  potential 
toward  the  development  of  a  lees  hazardous 
clgarett^. 

Assoc  atlon  between  leaf  characteristics 
and  snoke  components.  A  comprehensive 
study  w  as  completed  to  examine  simple  cor- 
relation 5  and  multiple  regressions  among 
leaf  chi  .racterlstlcs  and  smoke  components. 
Four  fl\  le-cured  and  four  hurley  tobacco  va- 
rieties. »ch  with  leaves  from  eight  stalk  po- 
sitions, were  used.  More  than  270  variables 
were  li  vestlgatsd.  among  them  leaf  and 
agronor  ilc  characteristics  and  cigarette  and 
smoke  (omponents.  The  results  clearly  Indi- 
cated tl  lat  certain  leaf  characteristics  can  be 
used  to  predict  total  smoke  delivery  for  In- 
divldua  smoke  components.  These  findings 
demongtrated  that  modification  of  these 
characteristics  through  genetic,  cultural,  or 
curing  :  nanlpulatlons  can  lead  to  the  devel- 
opment of  safe  leaf  tobacco. 

Redui  :tlon  of  health  related  compounds  by 
breedln ;.  A  pale  yellow  tobacco  developed  by 
DSDA  scientists  produced  10  to  30  percent 
lower  levels  of  polynuclear  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons (PAH)  than  normal  green  tobacco. 
This  decrease  In  PAH  Is  considered  Impor- 
tant since  It  Is  believed  that  the  PAH  con- 
tribute! to  the  biological  activity  of  the  to- 
bacco s  noke. 

Smoke  chemistry.  Research  In  smoke 
chemistry  has  made  much  progress  In  the 
past  10  years.  Smoke  consists  of  an  aerosol  of 
gases  and  suspended  particles.  More  than 
2.500  compounds  have  been  Identified,  and 
USDA  1  esearch  has  contributed  significantly 
to  kno'irledge  about  the  number  of  known 
constituents.  The  Identification  of  these 
comp>o\:nds  will  aid  In  their  selective  re- 
moval or  alteration  through  breeding,  cul- 
tural piactlces.  and  manufacturing  processes. 
The  fol  lowing  examples  of  this  research  are 
by  no  means  inclusive: 


Tobacco  leaf  pigment,  llgnln.  tmd  pectin 
gave  relatively  high  yields  of  phenols  on 
neatlng  to  high  temperatures.  Ihe  phenols 
are  smoke  constituents  which  may  exert  un- 
deslraole  effects  in  the  tobacco  smoke.  The 
possible  role  of  leaf  pigment  in  the  gen- 
eration of  certain  harmful  compounds 
known  to  be  In  smoke  has  been  Investigated 
thoroughly. 

The  hexane-soluble  fraction  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  has  been  pyrolyzed  to  evaluate  the 
Importance  of  its  contrloutlon  to  the  forma- 
tion of  aromatic  compounds,  especially 
polynuclear  aromatic  hydrocarbons  (PAH), 
present  In  cigarette  smoke.  Estimates  of 
oenzo(a)pyrene  levels  In  pyrolysates  indi- 
cate that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  ainount 
produced  during  tobacco  pyrolysls  may  be 
attributed  to  the  hexane-soluble  components 
of  leaf  which  comprise  only  6  percent  of  dry 
weight. 

Oiflclal  auialytical  methods  tor  tar  and  nic- 
otine In  cigarette  smoke  and  nicotine,  nor- 
nlcotlne.  nitrogen,  potassium,  chloride, 
menthol,  and  moisture  in  tobacco  have  been 
developed  through  collaborative  tests. 

A  rapid  and  quantitative  method  has  been 
developed  for  the  analysis  of  the  tobacco 
sucker  control  agent  malelc  hydrazlde.  The 
method  Is  20  times  more  rapid  and  10  times 
more  sensitive  than  the  currently  used  col- 
orlmetrlc  method. 
IV.   HicHLT   Ntrmmous  protein  from  green 

TOBACCO   AS    A    BYPRODUCT 

Fraction  1  protein  (P-l-P).  the  most 
abundant  protein  in  nature,  has  been  crys- 
tallized from  green  tobacco  leaves.  Although 
all  other  green  plants  contain  F-l-P.  It  has 
been  crystallized  most  readily  from  tobacco. 
The  nutrient  value  of  F-l-P  has  been  found 
to  be  very  high,  the  equivalent  of  egg  or 
milk.  Possible  uses  of  pure  crystalling  protein 
Include  (a)  nutrition  of  medical  patients 
requiring  controlled  protein  and  mineral 
Intake,  such  as  kidney  disease  patients  to 
reduce  dialysis  frequency,  and  (b)  Infant 
formulas  to  avoid  milk  allergies.  Fraction  2 
protein  (P-2-P).  a  mixture  of  other  soluble 
proteins  about  equal  to  F-l-P  In  nutritive 
value,  has  also  been  extracted  from  tobacco. 
A  simplified,  high-yield  crystallization  pro- 
cedure for  extracting  Fraction  1  protein  from 
homogenized  tobacco  has  been  developed. 
This  procedure  should  be  adaptable  to  large- 
scale  operations. 

U.S.  Department  of  AoRictn-TCTRE 

SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Agricultural  Research 
Tobacco  Research 

Amount 
Year:  (thousands) 

1981    -  $5,216 

1980    4.987 

1979    --- 5.182 

1978    5.533 

1977    5.191 

1976    5.019 

1976    4.891 

1974    -- 5.549 

1973    4.937 

1972    4.931 

1971    4.390 

1970    4.435 

1969    4.272 

1968    -- -  — 4.186 

1967    4,155 

1966    3,959 

1965    3,576 

1964    — — - 1.452 

1963    -  1.089 

1962    -  953 

1961    - - 768 

1960    - 669 

1959 668 

1958 -  621 

1957 598 

1956    -- - 442 

Prepared  by:   Science  and  Education  Ad- 
ministration, Budget  Division,  March  1981. • 


CZECHOSLOVAK  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  Czechoslovak  Independence  Day.  On 
October  28,  1918.  the  independent  Re- 
public of  Czechoslovakia  was  pro- 
claimed. The  historic  struggle  that  had 
been  waged  for  centuries  by  the  Czech 
and  Slovak  peoples  for  their  national 
liberation  from  the  Hapsburgs  ended. 
With  the  goal  of  self-determination  of 
nations  espoused  by  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
mind.  Czechoslovaks  had  rallied  to  the 
allied  cause  and  helped  defeat  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  in  the  First  World  War. 
Here  in  America.  Czech  Americans  had 
volunteered  in  large  numbers.  Those  who 
could  not  fight  had  bought  war  bonds 
making  the  Czechs  the  people  that 
bought  proportionally  more  bonds  than 
any  other  foreign-bom  group.  An  es- 
pionage service  of  Czech  Americans,  led 
by  Emanual  Voska.  had  supplied  the 
allies  with  key  information  on  German 
and  Austrian  activity  in  the  United 
States. 

The  defeat  of  Germany  and  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  Empire  assured  the  birth 
of  the  independent  nation.  In  the  years 
following  the  war.  Czechoslovakia  en- 
joyed a  thriving  democracy  under  the 
leadership  of  their  great  statesman 
Tomas  Masaryk.  Agrarian  reform  im- 
proved the  lot  of  the  peasants.  Progres- 
sive social  legislation  gave  needed  se- 
curity to  workers.  Craftsmen  and  small 
industries  flourished.  All  indications 
pointed  toward  a  long  and  favorable 
future  for  the  new  republic  situated  in 
the  heart  of  Europe.  Unfortunately, 
such  hopes  were  to  be  done  in  by  a  man 
named  Hitler. 

Mr.  President,  in  September  1938. 
faced  with  the  threat  of  imminent  war 
and  isolation  from  the  rest  of  Europe, 
Czechoslovakia  was  forced  to  accept  the 
infamous  Munich  agreement,  thus  giving 
up  a  fifth  of  their  territory  to  Nazi  Ger- 
many. Hopes  that  Hitler  would  keep  his 
word  and  make  no  more  territorial 
claims  were  soon  dashed.  Within  6 
months  German  tanks  stationed  them- 
selves in  Prague  and  Czechoslovakia 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  nation. 

World  War  II  caused  great  suffering 
for  the  Czechoslovakian  people,  but  by 
1945.  they  had  regained  their  independ- 
ence. Overjoyed  with  the  victory  over 
the  German  war  machine,  few  people 
were  prepared  for  the  encroachments  of 
their  Russian  neighbor.  In  1948,  the 
postwar  coalition  government  was 
toppled  by  the  Communists.  In  the  en- 
suing years,  the  government  took  com- 
plete control  over  business,  industry, 
agriculture,  religion,  and  education. 
Secret  police  Intimidated  the  populace, 
imprisoning  all  who  offered  opposition. 

In  1963.  Czechoslovakians  fought  back 
against  their  restrictive  government. 
Under  Alexander  Dubcek.  a  program  of 
liberal  reforms  was  introduced  em- 
phasizing freedom  of  expression  and 
contact  with  the  non-Communist  world. 
The  flame  of  hope  rose  high  only  to  be 
dashed  again  by  the  grim  arrival  of 
Soviet  tiinks  and  troops  from  the  Com- 
munist nations.  A  year  later  Dubeck  was 
replaced,  reformists  were  purged. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  cele- 
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brations  in  Czechoslovakia  today.  No 
parades  in  the  streets  or  fireworks  in  the 
sky.  In  the  dark  shadow  of  the  Soviet 
empire,  the  people  continue  to  exist  in 
subjugation.  But  as  the  world  has 
learned  and  will  learn  again:  with  bru- 
tality comes  resistance,  with  suffering 
comes  aspiration  and  with  ordeal  comes 
strength.  Buried  deep  in  the  souls  of 
Czechoslovakians,  the  coal  of  freedom 
continues  to  bum.  giving  warmth  to  their 
hopes.  Here  in  the  United  States,  all 
Americans.  Czech,  and  of  other  descent, 
pause  on  this  day  to  recognize  those 
hopes  and  the  force  that  keeps  them 
alive.  Liberty  cannot  be  shackled  for- 
ever. One  day  we  shall  celebrate  the  re- 
birth of  a  free  Czechoslovakian  nation 
in  a  free  Europe  in  a  free  world.» 


thing  from  all  of  us.  You  have  made  our 
lives  special  .# 


CONRAD  SCHWIERING  DAY 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today's 
events  will  produce  an  Important  deci- 
sion affecting  our  Nation  and  other 
Western  industrialized  economies  and 
our  Saudi  Arabia  oil  artery.  October  28. 
however,  also  marks  an  important  day 
in  my  home  State  of  Wyoming.  Today. 
Wyoming  is  honoring  one  of  America's 
most  well-respected.  contemporary 
Western  artists,  Conrad  Schwiering. 
Since  I  cannot  personally  attend  the 
festivities  in  his  honor,  I  ask  that  the 
following  statement,  which  is  being  de- 
livered to  day  at  the  Casper  Country 
Club  on  my  behalf,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  For  Conrad  Schwiering  Dat  bt 
Senator  Malcolm  Wallop 

P^lends,  today  we  honor  a  man  who  has 
truly  devoted  his  life,  and  his  work,  to  im- 
mortalizing the  abundant  beauty  so  gen- 
erously bestowed  upon  Wyoming,  and  to 
capturing  the  diverse  asi>ects  of  our  Western 
way  of  life.  It  has  been  said:  "In  Conrad 
Schwlerlntr.  Ood  gavR  us  a  man  to  match  our 
mountains." 

Oazlng  upon  a  Schwiering  painting  we 
sense  this  man's  love  for  his  native  land. 
In  many  of  Connie's  Teton  landscapes  we 
can  almost  smell  the  Western  scents  of 
sage,  pine  and  even  old  leather.  Yet,  ajs  much 
as  Connie's  art  typifies  Western  life.  It  also 
stands  alone  for  the  mood  and  the  (lersonal 
Impression  of  Wyoming  that  It  Imparts  to 
each  of  us.  His  work  beautifully  preserves 
a  part  of  home  for  us  all. 

Connie's  rare  artistic  talent,  and  potential 
for  greatness,  have  been  evident  to  many 
since  the  first  colorful  stroke  of  bis  brush 
across  a  canvas  some  30  years  ago.  And  to- 
day, the  time  has  finally  come  to  recognize 
his  tremendous  contribution  to  American 
art  In  general,  and  Western  art  In  particu- 
lar. I  offer  my  congratulations  on  your  day, 
and  on  your  selection — as  the  first  Wyoming 
artist — to  be  presented  with  the  National 
Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  and  Western  Heritaige 
Center's  gold  medal  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Western  Art. 

While  we  honor  the  artist,  however,  we 
must  also  take  time  to  thank  Mary  Ethel  for 
her  love,  patience  and  contribution  to 
Connie's  art,  and  for  her  service  to  the  Jack- 
son community.  Every  person  In  Wyoming 
benefits  from  the  Schwlerlngs  community 
Involvement  and  the  many  tasks  they  self- 
lessly  perform.  Your  Impression  has  been 
Indelibly  etched  upon  our  state,  and  we  are 
very  proud  of  you  tx>th.  Thanks  for  every- 
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STRATEGIC  NUCLEAR  FORCES 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  October  19.  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  addressed 
the  55th  annual  dinner  of  the  Cal  Tech 
Associates  on  President  Reagan's  an- 
nounced plans  for  modernizing  our 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  I  believe  that 
p.ny  American  who  is  trying  to  reach  an 
informed  judgment  on  the  President's 
proposals  will  find  Senator  Percy's  re- 
marks illuminating  and  useful. 

He  examined  these  proposals  in  depth, 
assessing  both  their  contributions  to  im- 
proving our  Nation's  strategic  deterrent 
forces  and  their  impact  on  future  pros- 
pects for  arms  control  agreements. 

He  quite  rightly  points  out  that  "no 
administration  in  recent  times  has  ruled 
at  one  time  on  so  many  strategic  pro- 
grams." Now  the  Congress  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  evaluating 
what  President  Reagan  has  proposed.  I 
ask  that  Senator  Percy's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  bt  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  invited  to  pro- 
vide the  keynote  address  to  this,  the  55th 
Annual  Dinner  of  the  Cal  Tech  Associates. 
It.  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  back  among  so 
many  good  friends.  Tonight.  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  a  matter  of  profound  Impor- 
tance to  International  security. 

On  October  2d.  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced a  sweeping  plan  for  strengthening 
and  mcdemizlng  U.S.  strategic  forces.  As 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  noted  in 
presenting  the  plan  to  Congress,  "not  since 
the  Elsenhower  years  has  an  Administration 
proposed  a  strategic  program  of  such 
breadth  and  scope."  While  previous  Admin- 
istrations have  made  major  decisions  on  one 
or  another  strategic  weapons  systems,  no 
Administration  In  recent  times  has  ruled  at 
one  time  on  so  many  strategic  programs. 

President  Reagan's  plan  is  massive  both  in 
terms  of  cost  and  scope.  If  fully  funded  by 
Congress,  the  various  strategic  moderniza- 
tion and  enhancement  programs  would  cost 
$180  billion  over  the  next  six  years,  a  sum 
which  exceeds  the  entire  budget  for  the 
United  States  just  fourteen  years  ago. 

Furthermore,  the  plan  will  affect  every 
aspect  of  our  current  strategic  posture.  In- 
cluding the  air.  sea.  and  land-based  legs  of 
the  so-called  strategic  "triad",  the  command, 
control  and  communications  (or  "C3  "t  net- 
work that  links  the  Triad  with  national  com- 
mand authorities,  and  strategic  defenses  such 
as  radars,  fighter  Interceptors,  and  civil  de- 
fense. It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
ultimate  Presidential  and  Congressional  deci- 
sions on  this  comprehensive  package  will  de- 
termine the  basic  outline  of  U.S.  strategic 
deterrence  well  into  the  next  century. 

In  my  remarks  this  evening.  I  would  like 
to  address  two  separate,  but  critically  related, 
dimensions  of  the  President's  proposals.  First. 
I  will  discuss  whether  the  package  Is.  for  the 
mos";  part,  strategically  sound.  Second.  I 
want  to  examine  what  opportunities  It  pre- 
sents for  genuine  arms  limitations,  or  even 
significant  arms  reductions. 

Let  me  begin  by  discussing  the  five  ele- 
ments of  the  package  In  turn,  starting  with 
the  President's  decisions  on  new  bomber 
aircraft. 


B-i  bomber 
President  Reagan's  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  the  deployment  of  100  B-1  bombers 
while  continuing  research  and  development 
on  an  Advanced  Technology  Bomber  that 
can  virtually  evade  radar  detection,  known 
as  "stealth."  strikes  me  as  the  most  prudent 
and  sensible  course  which  he  could  possibly 
have  followed.  Our  existing  B-52  bombers 
were  built  In  the  1950s  and  19608  and  are 
becoming  increasingly  costly  and  difficult  to 
maintain.  We  simply  cannot  wait  any  longer 
to  decide  on  a  proper  replacement  for  these 
aircraft.  The  issue,  then.  Is  whether  we 
should  go  now  with  the  B-1.  followed  in 
time  by  the  "stealth"  bomber,  or  try  to  leap- 
frog directly  to  "stealth",  skipping  the  B-1 
altogether. 

The  problem  with  the  latter  course  is  that 
the  "stealth"  bomber  Is  still  Just  a  design 
and  the  first  test  aircraft  will  not  fly  for  at 
least  another  three  years.  While  the  basic 
concept  shows  considerable  promise,  many 
technological  and  design  uncertainties  re- 
main. History  has  repeatedly  shown  that 
programs  which  are  rushed  through  on  a 
crash  basis  result  In  cost  overruns  and  sub- 
optimal  performance.  The  "stealth"  program 
is  too  Important  to  be  pursued  Imprudently. 
By  going  with  the  B-1  now.  we  will  gain  the 
time  needed  to  get  the  "stealth"  program 
right  whUe  at  the  same  time  capitalizing  on 
the  $6  billion  already  invested  In  developing 
the  B-1  bomber.  If  the  "stealth"  bomber 
should  become  available  sooner  than  we 
think,  we  can  always  shift  funding  from  the 
B-1  to  the  "stealth." 

Let  us.  for  a  moment,  try  to  think  through 
what  has  been  called  the  unthinkable— a  nu- 
clear war.  Some  critics  have  charged  that 
in  the  event  of  war  the  B-1  would  not  be 
able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses  and 
thus  should  not  be  built.  In  my  view,  this 
argument  Is  based  on  unrealistic  assump- 
tions regarding  likely  combat  scenarios.  If. 
in  World  War  II.  the  United  States  had  de- 
cided that  It  would  build  no  B-17s  or  B-29s 
unless  they  were  Invulnerable  to  German  or 
Japanese  defenses,  we  would  have  built  no 
bombers  and  may  well  have  lost  the  war. 
Then,  as  now,  the  success  of  a  bomber  attack 
depended  more  on  tactics  and  moss  than  on 
the  Invulnerability  of  a  single  bomber  in  a 
strictly  technological  sense. 

B-1  bombers  on  nuclear  retaliation  mis- 
sions would  reach  Soviet  airspace  several 
hours  into  all-out  nuclear  war  and  en- 
counter an  air  defense  network  left  In  sham- 
bles by  prior  U.S.  missile  strikes  on  key  So- 
viet airfields,  radars,  amd  command  and  con- 
trol facilities.  Moreover,  the  bombers  could 
launch  supersonic,  nuclear-tipped  Short 
Range  Attack  Missiles  to  take  out  whatever 
air  defense  Instsllatlons  remained  In  the 
designated  penetration  corridors  and  employ 
very  low-level  flight  and  newly  upgraded 
electronic  countermeasures  to  evade  de- 
fenses in  the  immediate  target  area. 

I  believe  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
attacking  force  virould  deliver  bombs  on  tar- 
get. More  Importantly.  I  believe  that  Soviet 
military  leaders  must  also  reach  the  same 
conclusions.  This  knowledge — the  certainty 
of  nuclear  devastation — is  the  essence  oif 
credible  strategic  deterrence.  And  a  credible 
strategic  deterrent  has  been  the  heart  of 
our  efforts  to  prevent  nuclear  war  for  the 
last  three  decades. 

Lastly.  I  would  point  out  that  the  B-1 
and  "stealth"  are  more  complementary  than 
competitive  In  design.  Once  the  "stealth"  Is 
deployed  In  the  mid-1990s.  It  would  assume 
principal  responsibility  for  the  manned  pen- 
etrator  role.  Nonetheless,  the  B-1  will  re- 
main fully  capable  of  serving  ais  a  stand-off 
cruise  missile  launcher  or  as  a  conventional 
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such  as  a  U.S.  military  deploy- 
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MX  MISSILE 

now  turn  to  the  second,  and  what 
most  surprising  and  controver- 
i  of  the  President  s  strategic  paclc- 
lecislon  to  deploy  100  MX  missiles 
ructed  silos  in  existing  ICBM  Helds. 
IS  couraiBous  and   wise  decl- 
ihe  "shell  game"  basing  pro- 
200  MX  missiles  espoused  by  the 
A4ministration  represents  a  triumph 
sense  over  the  arcane  and  in- 
theoretical     justifications     pre- 
support  of  the  Multiple  Protective 
cheme.    originally    known    as    the 
Since    the    Administration    has 
deflded  not  to  expend  any  more  money 
MPS,  I  need  not  belabor  its  many 
However.  I  wauld  note  three  key  de- 
the  concept: 
an  effective  SALT  II  limitation 
ICBMs  and  warheads,  the  basing 
uld    te   overwhelmed    by   a   dedl- 
t  attack.  The  need  to  maintain 
shiners  tlian  Soviet  warheads  would 
conjmitted  us  to  a  costly  shelter  versus 
race".  In  effect,  the  nuclear  arms 
wou  d  have  had  new  Incentives  to  shift 
gear. 

the  MI'S  system,  we  would  have 

ions  and  billions  of  dollars  on  con- 

than  on  firepower.  The  money 

scrapping  the  MPS  system  will  be 

pay  for  the  B-1  "Insurance  policy" 

11   103  boraters  are   purchased  and 
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"Shell  game"  approach,  would  have 
the   Soviets  with   great   incentives 
lijiize  their  espionage  in  the  United 
matter  how  hard  we   worked  at 
we  would  never  have  been  fully 
that  the  Soviets  had  not  cracked 
deployment  code  and  figured  out  which 
Id  the  missile.  Thus  we  would  have 
1  ward   of    $100    billion    yet    felt    no 
than  we  do  now    In  fact,  when 
ders  that  the  proposed  MX  shelters 
e  been  one  third  as  blast  resistant 
g  Minuteman  ICBM  silos,  and  one- 
strong  as  the   new  MX  silos,   we 
11  have  felt  less  secure, 
trast,  the  decision  to  put  the  MX 
reconttructed  and  hardened  silos  allows 
avfid  most  of  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
scheme  while  preserving  the  en- 
leterrence   afforded   by    the   missile 
Secretary    Weinberger   lias   estimated 
decision   alone   will   save  close  to 
over  the  rest  of   the  decade.   If 
ever  any  doubts  that  "Cap  the 
\tould  try  to  bring  his  Imposing  rec- 
I  rlnrunlng  wasteful  programs  to  b3ar 
ntagon.  le:  them  now  be  put  to  rest, 
case  of  the  MX.  as  with  the  B-1. 
Ics  will  charge   that   the   proposed 
■   not   Invulnerable    to   attack    and 
should  not  be  built.  But  In  this  case, 
rej  ard  this  line  of  argument  to  be  more 
on  theoretical  scenarios  than  on 
notions  of  strategic  deterren"e. 
not    doubt    that    were    the    United 
Soviet  Union   hjrpothetlcally  to 
on  a  certain  dav  and  time  the 
vould  under  controlled  test  condl- 
lajinch  a  Soviet  ICBM  at  a  U.S.  mls- 
the   sUo   would   very  probably   be 
or  rendered  inoperable.  But  what 
seriously  doubt  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
th  split-second  precision  and  abso- 
warnlng.  fire  hundreds  of  ICBMs 
wo(iId  simultaneously  destroy  virtually 
le  silos  in  a  "first-strike." 
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I  can  find  nothing  In  the  history  of  war- 
fare that  suggests  that  a  military  force 
could  perform  with  such  human  and  mate- 
riel perfection  the  first  time  out.  I  would 
recall  that  in  last  year's  abortive  hostage 
rescue  raid,  the  U.S.  millUry.  with  more 
experience  than  any  other  country  In  the 
world  in  helicopter  warfare,  could  not  keep 
even  six  out  of  eight  helicopters  in  the  air — 
this  despite  the  most  intensive  preparations 
training,  and  maintenance  checks  prior  to 
the  missions.  And  I  would  note  that  earlier 
this  year,  the  first  flight  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
Columbia  was  delayed  for  days  while  tech- 
nicians fiddled  with  a  balky  computer— this 
despite  having  the  full  expertise  of  NASA 
behind  the  launch  of  that  single  rocket. 

Under  actual  wartime  conditions,  some 
Soviet  missiles  would  malfunction  in  whole 
or  part.  Some  would  achieve  accuracy  speci- 
fications; some  would  not.  Some  would  be 
launched  on  time;  some  would  be  delayed 
for  minutes  or  hours.  And  except  for  the 
first  wave  of  warheads  to  reach  their  targets, 
succeeding  salvos  would  have  to  transit  an 
atmosphere  rendered  totally  inhospitable  by 
the  dust,  debris,  radiation,  blast  and  electro- 
magnetic pulse  generated  from  the  first 
detonations,  a  nuclear-age  version  of  what 
Clausewltz  called  "the  fog  of  war."  Under 
these  conditions,  countless  warheads  would 
likely  be  destroyed  or  deflected— a  phenom- 
enon known  in  strategic  Jargon  as  "fratri- 
cide," Soviet  leaders  themselves  cannot  help 
but  be  aware  of — and  hence  deterred  by — 
these  same  uncertainties  regarding  ICBM  re- 
liability and  effectiveness, 

I  am  aware  that  some  in  the  strategic  com- 
munity have  suggested  that  were  the  Sovi- 
ets to  confine  their  attack  to  our  missile 
silos  and  somehow  succeed  in  quickly  knock- 
ing most  of  them  out.  an  American  Presi- 
dent might  "blink"  rather  than  order  re- 
taliation in  the  hope  of  sparing  the  United 
States  further  destruction. 

But  I  would  stress  that  devastation  from 
even  such  a  theoretically  "limited"  Soviet 
strike  would  still  inflict  a  scale  of  death  and 
destruction  unparalleled  In  the  history  of 
the  world.  According  to  most  estimates,  a 
Soviet  attack  on  Minuteman  and  Titan  silos 
would  immediately  kill  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  and  for  all  Intents  and  purposes 
obliterate  Arkansas,  Arizona,  Kansas.  Mis- 
souri, Montana,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming,  Fallout  would  endanger 
countless  millions  in  the  East  and  Midwest. 

I  can  no  more  Imagine  that  an  American 
President,  after  learning  of  devastation  on 
this  scale,  would  not  order  retaliation  than 
I  could  conceive  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  de- 
ciding not  to  fight  back  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  suggestion,  now  heard  in  Washington, 
that  the  United  States  would  surrender 
rather  than  counterattack  Is,  in  my  view, 
without  foundation  and  totally  at  odds  with 
the  essential  fiber  and  resolve  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  as  I  know  It. 

Nor,  I  would  submit,  do  I  believe  that 
Soviet  leaders  would  for  an  Instant  enter- 
tain such  notions — unless,  we  by  voicing  our 
own  doubts  should  so  persuade  them. 
Rather,  I  must  believe  that  Soviet  leaders 
would  know  that  they  would  either  have  to 
give  It  their  best  shot,  or  not  shoot  at  all. 
Were  the  Soviets  to  contemplate  a  nuclear 
strike  on  the  United  States,  they  would  have 
to  take  Into  account  not  only  our  ICBM 
forces,  but  also  our  bombers  and  subma- 
rines. Soviet  leaders  are  well  aware  that  less 
than  25  percent  of  total  U.S.  nuclear  striking 
power  Is  carried  by  our  ICBMs,  and  that  our 
bombers  and  submarines  hold  the  lion's 
share  of  our  nuclear  bombs  and  warheads. 
Against  this  total  array  of  U.S.  striking  pow- 
er, I  cannot  imagine  that  Soviet  leaders  could 
delude  themselves  Into  thinking  they  could 
win  a  nuclear  war. 


Why,  then,  deploy  the  MX  at  all?  If  a 
Soviet  attack  on  the  United  States  would 
provoke  devastating  retaliation  from  our 
bombers,  cruise  missiles,  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles,  and  surviving  ICBMs.  why 
not  Just  stick  with  our  current  Minuteman 
ICBM  forces?  We  could  of  course  take  this 
risk  and  trust  the  USSR  not  to  be  irrational. 
I  would  argue,  however,  that  In  this  broader 
c•.^ntext,  the  MX  decision  still  makes  gooc 
sense  and  further  strengthens  deterrence.  De- 
ploying the  MX  in  reconstructed  silos  does 
not  mean  that  all  missiles  would  survive  a 
So\iet  first  strike,  but  it  does  mean  that  each 
MX  that  did  survive  would  carry  ten  war- 
heads, rather  than  the  three  on  board  each 
Minuteman  III  ICBM. 

Moreover,  by  stressing  MX  shelters  to  5000 
pounds-per-square-lnch  (or  "PSI").  we  sig- 
nificantly narrow  the  Soviets'  margin  for  er- 
ror in  missile  accuracy.  Lastly,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  billions  saved  by  sera -■pin?  the 
MPS  system  can  be  channeled  into  other  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  B-1  and  Trident  II  missile, 
that  diversify  and  streiii^then  our  total  retal- 
iatory capability. 

With  respect  to  the  three  longer-term  MX 
ba.sing  options  propo-sed  by  the  Administra- 
tion for  studv  during  the  next  three  years  — 
the  anti-ballistic  missile,  or  ABM.  deep  un- 
derground tunnels,  and  a  long-endurance 
airborne  MX  launcher — I  would  hope  that 
the  Administration  would  not  necessarily  feel 
bound  by  Its  self-imposed  deadline  of  1984 
for  making  a  final  basin,?  decision.  If.  after 
further  study,  these  three  options  prove  as 
unsound  and  costly  as  did  the  MPS  concept. 
we  should  be  prepared  to  continue  deoloying 
MX  missiles  into  hardened  silos.  In  the  final 
analysis,  we  may  well  discover  that  the  so- 
called  "window  of  vulnerability"  Is  not  a 
realistic  yardstick  for  measuring  strategic 
force  sufficiency  and  abandon  our  quixotic 
search  for  a  supposedly  "invulnerable"  MX 
tasing  mode. 

SUBMARINE  MISSILE  PROGRAMS 

The  third  element  in  the  package  addresses 
the  sea-based  leg  of  the  Triad.  I  support  the 
President's  decision  to  .^o  forv%'ard  with  the 
more  accurate  and  longer-range  Trident  IT 
missile,  whlc'n.  as  I  stated  before,  provides  a 
useful  hedge  against  Soviet  capabilities  vis-a- 
vis our  ICBM  force  and  commend  his  deci- 
sion to  continue  deploying  Trident  sub- 
marines, with  construction  now  set  at  the 
more  realistic  rate  of  one  per  year.  I  would 
ask,  however,  that  the  Administration  think 
through  aiiain  the  operational,  foreign  policy 
and  arms  control  implications  of  its  clan  to 
deploy  hundreds  of  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles on  attack  submarines. 

Each  submarine  so  equipped  would  not 
likely  be  risked  in  conventional  submarine 
operations,  thus  the  total  U.S.  submarine 
fleet  available  for  contending  with  the  Soviet 
Navy  might  be  drawn  down.  Secondly.  Gen- 
eral Bernard  Rogers,  the  highly  respected 
and  able  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in 
NATO,  has  already  cautioned  that  this  pro- 
posal may  weakeii  European  resolve  to  go 
ahead  with  the  deplojinent  of  land-based 
Intermediate  range  nuclear  missiles.  And 
lastly,  sanctioning  the  deployment  of  cruise 
missiles  on  submarines  may  create  serious 
verification  difficulties  for  future  arms  con- 
trol efforts, 

STRATEGIC   C3 

The  fourth  element  of  the  President's 
package  would  dedicate  new  priority  and  re- 
sources to  strengthening  the  strategic  C3 
network.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree  that  our 
strategic  forces,  no  matter  how  imposing 
and  powerful,  are  useless  unless  national 
command  authorities  can  give  the  order  to 
retaliate.  For  too  long,  we  have  funded  other 
defense  programs  at  the  expense  of  this  vital 
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ftmctlonal  area.  At  the  same  time,  though. 
I  will  want  to  examine  In  much  greater  de- 
tail which  aspects  of  the  proposed  C3  en- 
hancements are  designed  to  preserve  our 
retaliatory  capabilities  and  which  are  In- 
tended to  permit  the  United  States  to  fight 
a  protracted  nuclear  war.  This  latter  con- 
cept—that we  should  plan  for  nuclear  wars 
that  endure  for  weeks  or  even  months — ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  totally  unrealistic  and 
could,  If  adopted,  push  us  Into  many  unwise 
expenditures. 

STRATEGIC    DEFENSE 

The  President's  proposal  to  augment  US 
strategic  defenses  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
questionable  element  of  the  package.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  ensure  that  our  air  defense 
network  remains  capable  of  maintaining 
constant  surveillance  of  our  borders  and 
challenging  unidentified  aerial  Intrusions. 
The  Soviet  bomber  force  should  not  be  per- 
mitted the  luxury  of  a  "free  ride  "  on  bomb- 
ing missions  against  U.S.  targets.  In  this  con- 
text, the  replacement  of  obsolete  F-106  in- 
terceptors with  the  advanced  F-15  Is  a  long 
overdue  step.  However,  I  would  question  the 
feasibility  and  cost  effectiveness  of  deploy- 
ing air  defenses  In  depth,  capable  of  engag- 
ing and  destroying  any  conceivable  Soviet 
bomber  attack  Similarly.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  massive  expansion  of  current  U.S. 
civil  defense  progrsmw  would  be  a  prudent 
use  of  taxpayer  dollars. 

oppoRTUNmes  por  arms  control 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  vitally  important 
aspect  of  the  President's  strategic  force 
modernization  decisions  which  has  been 
largely  overlooked  In  the  initial  congression- 
al and  media  reviews,  namely,  the  significant 
opportunities  for  arms  control  offered  by  the 
overall  package. 

In  the  general  parlance  of  arms  control, 
the  President's  plan  moves  the  United  States 
In  a  stabilizing,  rather  than  destabilizing, 
direction  In  the  development  of  new  strate- 
gic weaponry.  The  plan  emphasizes  bombers 
and  cruise  missiles,  which  reach  their  targets 
ttio  slowly  to  be  tiseful  as  "first  strike"  or 
counter-sllo  systems,  and  It  would  actually 
lessen  the  role  played  by  the  ICBM  relative 
to  the  other  two  legs  of  the  U.S.  strategic 
Triad.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  United 
States  maintains  less  than  25  percent  of  Its 
total  nuclear  warheads  and  bombs  in  its 
ICBM  force,  compared  to  75  percent  In  the 
case  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Under  the  proposed  package,  the  United 
States  would  acquire  more  bombers  and 
Trident  missiles  than  MX  missiles,  decreas- 
ing the  ICBM  percentage  even  further.  In- 
deed, the  United  States  would,  at  least  Ini- 
tially, deocanmlsslon  more  ICBM's  than  it 
would  deploy,  scrapping  54  Titan  missiles 
while  adding  only  36  MXs. 

By  contrast,  had  the  United  States  pro- 
ceeded with  the  200  MX/4600  shelter  scheme, 
we  would  have  deployed  twice  as  many  MX 
missiles  under  the  President's  plan,  thereby 
Increasing  Soviet  anxiety  about  the  poten- 
tial for  a  U.S.  "first  strike."  Moreover,  with 
the  MX/MPS  system,  the  Soviets  would  have 
been  pushed  In  the  direction  of  deploying 
thousands  of  additional  warheads  to  over- 
whelm the  shelter  grid.  With  the  MX  in 
reinforced  silos,  the  problem  for  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  qualitative,  that  Is,  Improving  war- 
bead  accuracy,  and  not  quantitative. 

The  President's  plan  also  reduces  the  in- 
centives for  an  ABM  deployment  and  thus 
reinforces  the  Integrity  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
a  treaty  which  I  still  believe  to  be  In  the 
national  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  In  large  measure,  the  renewal  of  In- 
terest In  ABM  In  recent  years  has  stenmied 
from  the  perceived  advantages  afforded  ABM 


If  It  were  deployed  In  conjunction  with  MX/ 
MPS  system.  Under  the  MPS  concept,  the 
ABM  launching  units  would  only  have  to  fire 
at  Soviet  warheads  headed  for  the  200  shel- 
ters that  actually  contained  the  200  MX  mis- 
siles; the  ABM  system  could  allow  Soviet 
warheads  aimed  at  the  4400  empty  shelters 
to  go  by.  With  this  numerical  leverage,  some 
ABM  advocates  believed  that  ABM  would  be 
cost  effective. 

With  MX  In  fixed  silos,  though,  an  ABM 
system  would  have  to  fire  at  every  warhead 
and  would  thus  be  quickly  overwhelmed. 
Exotic  technologies  for  intercepting  ICBMs 
in  space,  before  the  missiles  release  their 
multiple  warheads,  may  be  conceivable  In 
the  1990s,  but  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
I  remain  skeptical  that  the  ABM  option  will 
prove  a  sensible  or  cost  effective  solution  to 
U.S.  strategic  requirements.  As  Secretary 
Weinberger  stated  in  testimony  earlier  this 
month  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  "an  ABM  system  that  can  only 
destroy  50  percent  of  the  incoming  warheads 
is  simply  not  good  enough," 

THE  STRATEGIC  PACKAGE  AND  SALT 

In  addition  to  its  compatibility  with  arms 
control  generally,  the  President's  plan  pro- 
vides another  immediate  arms  control  bene- 
fit: it  Is  fully  consistent  with  SALT.  Al- 
though President  Reagan  has  stated  that 
there  Is  much  In  the  unratified  SALT  II  that 
he  could  accept.  I  am  sure  that  the  plan  was 
not  devised  with  an  eye  to  the  terms  of  thU 
agreement.  On  the  contrary.  Administration 
officials  made  clear  that  although  we  are  fol- 
lowing an  informal  policy  of  respecting  exist- 
ing SALT  agreements,  they  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  have  deviated  from  these  accords 
had  any  of  the  strategic  weapons  decisions 
so  required.  Nevertheless,  the  package  as  It 
emerged  could  be  Implemented  in  full  imder 
the  terms  of  SALT  I  and  II.  even  were  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  to  extend  to  1989. 

SALT  II  as  negotiated  specifically  author- 
izes the  United  States  to  deploy  the  MX  mis- 
sile In  existing  silos,  provided  the  sUo  dimen- 
sions are  not  Increased  beyond  specified 
parameters.  The  Titan  and  Minuteman  III 
silos  can  accommodate  the  MX  without  ex- 
ceeding these  limits.  The  Treaty  also  permits 
deployment  of  the  B-1  bomber.  Trident  sub- 
marine, and  Trident  II  missile  and.  after  De- 
cember 31st  of  this  year,  would  not  prohibit 
the  deployment  of  long-range  nuclear  cruise 
missiles  on  submarines.  Nor  would  anything 
In  SALT  II  restrict  improvements  to  air  de- 
fense, civil  defense,  or  strategic  C3. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  should  now  turn 
back  the  clock  and  ratify  SALT  n?  I  believe 
not.  As  I  said  to  Soviet  Premier  Brezhnev  In 
Moscow  last  December,  "SALT  II  Is  dead  as 
a  doornail."  By  any  realistic  political  cal- 
culation, there  is  little  chance  that  President 
Reagan  might  ask  the  Senate  to  Join  with  the 
Administration  In  ratifying  an  amended  ver- 
sion of  the  original  Treaty. 

Fortunately,  other  avenues  exist.  By  sim- 
ply adhering  to  what  Is  already  declared  U.S. 
policy,  we  can  capitalize  on  the  opportuni- 
ties created  for  arms  control  by  the  Presi- 
dent's strategic  weapons  plan.  As  I  men- 
tioned before,  this  Administration  has  de- 
clared that  it  will  take  no  action  that  would 
undercut  existing  SALT  agreements  as  long 
as  the  Soviets  demonstrate  the  same 
restraint. 

The  benefits  of  continuing  this  policy  are 
profound: 

Soviet  strategic  programs  would  be  kept 
within  specified,  and  entirely  predictable, 
parameters.  For  example,  the  Soviets  could 
not  construct  new  mlssUe  silos  or  Increase 
the  number  of  warheads  on  their  existing 
missiles. 

Our  friends  and  allies  would  be  reassured 


that  this  Administration  is  serious  In  Its 
commitment  to  arms  control.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  In  the  NATO  context,  where 
doubts  about  the  Administration's  commit- 
ment to  SALT  have  fanned  Increased  opposi- 
tion to  the  Theater  Nuclear  Force  moderni- 
zation program. 

Senators  and  Congressmen,  who  may  be 
looking  for  a  source  of  future  defense  budget 
cuts,  will  see  that  the  President's  strategic 
package  is  consistent  with  and  indeed  cen- 
tral to  a  responsible  U.S.  arms  control  policy. 
And,  most  Importantly,  by  continuing  our 
current  policy  of  reciprocal  restraint,  we 
ensure  that  the  next  round  of  SALT  negotia- 
tions will  be  conducted  in  the  context  of 
continuity  and  stability,  thus  enhancing  the 
prospect  that  these  negotiations  will  succeed. 
With  the  President's  strategic  weapons 
plan  now  in  hand,  and  recognizing  that 
nothing  in  this  blueprint  Is  constrained  by 
existing  SALT  agreements.  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  Administration  should  renounce 
Its  declared  willingness  to  continue  a  de 
facto  policy  of  respecting  the  SALT  agree- 
ments, as  long  as  the  Soviets  reciprocate. 

Within  this  framework,  we  can  go  forward 
with  the  President's  sound  plan  for  preserv- 
ing the  credibility  of  U.S.  strategic  deter- 
rence while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a 
solid  basis  for  progress  in  attaining  genuine 
arms  control  limitations. 

President  Reagan  has  described  his  stra- 
tegic modernization  plan  as  "the  keystone 
to  any  genuine  arms  reduction  agreements 
with  the  Soviets."  I  respect  his  wisdom  and 
foresight  In  committing  us  to  the  pursuit 
of  arms  reductions  far  deeper  than  those 
proposed  under  SALT  II.  The  enormous  cost 
and  awesome  destructiveness  of  the  strategic 
weapons  now  proposed  for  development  make 
this  task  all  the  more  imperative. 

Thomas  Watson,  our  former  Ambassador 
In  Moscow,  said  in  a  commencement  speech 
this  summer  at  Harvard  that  while  the  future 
of  mankind  depends  on  many  things.  "It 
hinges  above  all  on  us:  on  the  United 
States'  policy  on  nuclear  weapons — on  what 
we  and  our  leaders  do  about  that  policy  In 
the  days  and  months  immediately  ahead." 
I  could  not  agree  more.  The  time  is  at  hand 
for  moving  ahead  on  two  fronts,  for  restoring 
the  credibility  of  our  strategic  deterrent 
and  for  using  SALT  to  help  ensure  that  It 
need  never  be  used.  I  urge  you  to  Join  me  In 
supporting  this  vital  undertaking.^ 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President,  section  36 
(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
quires tliat  Congress  receive  prior  notifi- 
cation of  proposed  arms  sales  under  that 
act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or,  in  the  case 
of  major  defense  equipment  as  defined  in 
the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7  million. 
Upon  such  notification,  the  Congress  has 
30  calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution.  The  provision  stipulated 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  inten- 
tion to  see  that  such  information  is  avail- 
able to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
notifications  which  have  been  received. 
The  classified  annex  referred  to  in  one  of 
the  covering  letters  is  available  to  Sena- 
tors in  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  room  4229,  Dirksen  Building. 
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nlaterial  referred  to  is  as  follow!-: 

_  SECtmrTY  ASSKTANCE  AGENCY. 

1  /aahington.  D.C..  October  26,  1981. 

H.  Percy, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Chairman:   Pursuant  to  the  re- 

itqulremenls  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 

lort  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 

Transmittal  No.  81-107  and  under 

cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 

Tr^smlttal   concerns  the  Department 

..^  s   proposed    Letter   of   Offer   to 

defense  articles  and  services  estl- 

cost  «11  million.  Shortly  after  this 

lellvered  to  your  oltice.  we  plan  to 

news  media  of   the   unclassified 

this  Transmittal. 
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Sli  cerely. 


TR-iNSMtTTAL  NO,   81-107 

(Notice  tf  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
CWIer  : 'ursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  ;  :xport  Control  Act) 

Pri  ispective  Purchaser:  Japan. 
T^tal  Estimated  Value: 

Millions 

Defense  Equipment* $9 
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Erich  F.  Von  Marbod. 

Director. 


1  ns 
D  jscriplion  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
qght   HARPOON   missiles,   two   blast 
...  .les.  spares,  and  repair  parts. 
Miliary  Department:   Navy   (LLA). 
Seies  Commission.  Fee.  etc..  Paid,  Of- 

Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 
Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
qefense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 


^ction  28  Report:    Included   in  re- 
quarter  ending  30  June  1981. 
3ate  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
1981. 


Policy  Justification 


JAPAN harpoon    missiles 

vernment  of  Japan  has  requested 

of    eight    HARPOON    missiles. 

test   vehicles,   spares,   and   repair 

m  estimated  cost  of  $11  mJllion. 

Is  one  of  the  major  political  and 

powers  in  Elast,  Asia  and  the  West- 

and  a  key  partner  of  the  United 

ensuring  the  peace  and  stability 

rtgion.  It  Is  vital  to  the  U.S.  national 

to  assist  Japan   in  developing  and 

a  strong  and  ready  self-defense 

which  will  contribute  to  an  ac- 

milltary  balance  in  the  area.  This 

ct)nsistent  with  these  U.S.  objectives 

the  1960  U.S.-Japan  Treaty  of  Mu- 

ion  and  Security. 

missiles  are  to  be  used  on  the  mod- 

of      the      Japanese      destroyer 

DDA    2304    and    acquisition    of 

m  ssiles  is  crucial  to  improvement  of 

nese  Maritime  Self  Defense  Force's 

capability.    HARPOON   will    be   the 

tsu^ical  anti-ship  missile  in  the  Force. 

the  principal  anti-surface  ship 


Coo  perati- 


izatic  n 


thei  Dfore 


s  ,le 


of   this  equipment  and  support 
affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 


Dou  gl8is 


Ime  contractor  will  be  the  McDon- 
Corporatlon  of  St.  Louis.  Mls- 


Implementatlon  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Oovernment  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Japan. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense,  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  October  26, 1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

Chainnan.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  for- 
wardint;  herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-110. 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
propojea  Letter  of  Oder  to  Sudan  for  defenjse 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $36 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely. 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 


Transmittal  No.  81-110 
(Notice   of   Proposed   Issuance   of   Letter  of 
Off  PI-   Pursuant   to   Section   36(b)    of   the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act) 
( i )  Prospective  Purchaser :  Sudan. 
(11)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Millions 

Major  Defense  Equipment* $29 

Other — -       7 

Total   - - 36 

*  As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Servicer 
Ofiered:  Twenty  M60A3  tanks  with  applica- 
ble support  equipment,  concurrent  spares, 
special  tools,  test  equipment,  and  associated 
services. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (UCF). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee.  etc..  Paid  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  Be  Paid:  None. 

(VI)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vli)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  30  September  1981. 

(vlli)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
28  October  1981. 

Policy   Justification 
sudan — 20  m60a3  tanks 

The  Government  of  Sudan  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  20  M60A3  tanks  with  appli- 
cable support  equipment,  concurrent  spares, 
special  tools,  test  equipment,  and  associated 
services  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $36  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by  Im- 
proving the  defense  capability  of  Sudan.  It 
will  demonstrate  our  interest  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  stability  In  the  volatile  Horn  of 
Africa  and  Red  Sea  region.  Additionally,  by 
providing  this  support  for  the  government 
of  President  Nimeirl  and  his  decision  to  up- 
grade the  Sudanese  defensive  posture  In  light 
of  heightened  Soviet  assistance  to  Libya  and 
other  potentially  destabllzing  forces,  the 
U.S.  will  reassure  other  moderate  states  In 
the  region  regarding  its  concern  for  their 
independence. 

The  Sudanese  Armed  Forces  are  attempt- 
ing to  modernize  the  ground  forces  through 
the  purchase  of  equipment  Irom  the  United 
States  and  other  western  suppliers.  The  Su- 
danese Army  has  the  capabllltv  of  absorbing 
this  equipment  without  difficulty. 

The  sale  of   this  equipment  and  support 


will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

iuc  p.  ime  contractor  will  be  the  Chrysler 
Corporation,  of  Detroit.  Michigan. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  temporary  assignment  of  approximately 
5  U.S.  Oovernment  personnel  In  Sudan  for 
two  weeks  to  provide  quality  assurance  and 
technical  assistance. 

There  will  be  r.o  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  leadiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C,  October  27,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-109,  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Greece  lor  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $16  million.  Short- 
ly after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 

You  will  also  find  attached  a  certification 
as  required  by  Section  620C(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  that 
this  action  is  consistent  with  Section  620C 
(b)  of  that  statute. 
Sincerely. 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod. 

Director. 

Transmittal  No.  81-109 
(Notice   of   Proposed   Issuance  of   Letter   of 
Offer   Pursuant   to   Section   36(b)    of   the 
Arms  ExDort  Control  Act) 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Greece. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Milliona 

Major  Defense  Equipment* $10 

Other 6 

Total    16 

•  As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(HI)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Fifteen  hundred  seventy-four  AN/ 
VRC-12  series  radios  and  207  AN/PRC-77 
series  radios. 

(iv)    Military  Department:    Army   CWLL) . 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee.  etc..  Paid. 
Offered,  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold :  None. 

(vil)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  30  June  1981. 

(vlli)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
27  October  1981. 

Policy  Justtfication 
greece an/ vrc-12  and  an/pbc-77  series 

RADIOS 

The  Government  of  Greece  (GOG)  has 
requested  the  purchase  of  1.574  AN/VRC-12 
series  radios  and  207  AN/PRC-77  series  radios 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $16  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  Improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Greece  in  fulfillment  of  its 
NATO  obligations:  furthering  NATO  ration- 
alization, standardization,  and  interoperabil- 
ity: and  enhancing  the  defense  of  the  West- 
ern Alliance. 

These  radios  are  to  be  used  by  the  GOG  to 
upgrade  the  communications  capability  of 
combat  and  combat  support  vehicles  already 
on  hand  in  thr  Hellenic  Army  (HA).  The 
HA  win  have  no  difficulty  In  absorbing,  In- 
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stalling,  and  using  the  radio  saU.  Tliese 
Items  will  be  provided  In  accordance  with 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  on  use  and 
transfer  provided  for  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  as  embodied  In  the  terms  of 
sale.  The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
win  not  adversely  affect  either  the  basic  mili- 
tary balance  In  the  region  or  U.S.  efforts  to 
encourage  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  question. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  determined 
through  competitive  bidding  after  case  ac- 
ceptance. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  not  more  than  two  addi- 
tional U.S.  Government  or  contractor  person- 
nel to  Greece  for  a  total  period  not  to  exceed 
fourteen  days. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

VS.  DEPARTMElfT  OP  STATE. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Pursuant  to  section  620C(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (the 
Act),  and  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
Department  of  Stale  Delegation  of  Authority 
No.  145. 1  hereby  certify  that  the  provision  of 
AN/VRC-12  and  AN/PRC-77  radios  to  the 
Government  of  Greece  Is  consistent  with  the 
principles  contained  In  section  620C(b)  of 
the  Act. 

This  certification  will  be  made  part  of  the 
certification  of  the  Congress  under  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  regard- 
ing the  proposed  sale  of  the  above-named 
articles  and  Is  based  on  the  Justiflcalion  ac- 
companying said  certification,  and  of  which 
such  Justification  constitutes  a  full  explana- 
tion. 

James  L.  Buckley.* 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICE31.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


AWACS  SAL&— RESOLUTION  OP 
DISAPPROVAL 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  9  a.m.  having 
arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  194.  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  194) 
disapproving  the  proposed  sales  to  Saudi 
Arabia  of  E-3A  ilrborne  warning  and  control 
system  (AWACS)  aircraft,  conformal  fuel 
tanks  for  P-15  aircraft,  AIM-9L  Sidewinder 
missiles,  and  Boeing  707  aerial  refueling 
aircraft. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
AWACS  disapproval  resolution  which  the 
Senate  considers  today  is  governed  by 
procedures  referenced  in  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1976,  as  slightly  mod- 
ified by  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment of  October  20.  1981.  Under  the  law, 
time  for  debate  on  the  resolution  is  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  or  their  designees.  At  this  point. 
I  wish  to  designate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Mr.  Percy,  to  control  the  time 
allocated  to  those  in  opposition  to  the 
resolution. 


Pursuaiil  lo  the  consent  order,  debate 
on  the  resolution  will  occur  between  the 
hours  of  9  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  with  a  vote  on 
final  disposition  of  the  resolution  to  take 
place  precisely  at  5.  In  addition,  the  law 
provides  a  sublimit  time  cap  of  1  hour  on 
each  appeal  and  debatable  motion.  No 
amendment  to  the  resolution  or  motion 
to  recommit  is  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue,  have  comported  themselves  with 
dignity  and  with  fairness.  I  expect  that 
the  debate  today  will  be  fruitful  and 
productive  and  that  all  of  us  will  gladly 
abide  the  outcome. 

(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  minority 
leader  has  allocated  his  time  to  me. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  rise  to 
support  the  resolution  of  disapproval  of 
the  AWACS/P-15  enhancement  package 
proposed  for  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This 
is  a  proposal  that  never  should  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  one 
that  never  should  have  been  allowed  to 
become  a  litmus  test  of  United  States- 
Saudi  relations  or  a  referendum  on  the 
prestige  of  the  American  Presidency.  In 
this  latter  connection.  I  regret  insinua- 
tions that  this  is  a  partisan  political 
issue.  I  also  regret  the  President's  state- 
ment that  those  who  vote  against  the 
siile  "are  not  doing  their  country  a  serv- 
ice," thus  suggesting  that  opponents  of 
the  sale  are  somehow  unpatriotic. 

From  the  beginning,  the  concerns  that 
have  been  raised  about  this  sale,  both  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House,  have  been 
bipartisan  concerns,  and  that  continues 
to  be  the  case  today.  No  one  has  sug- 
gested that  such  an  important  foreign 
policy  issue  should  be  exploited  for  par- 
tisan advantage.  Similarly,  everyone 
that  I  have  heard  speak  on  this  issue  has 
approached  it  from  the  perspective  of 
what  is  in  the  U.S.  national  security  in- 
terest. No  one  wants  to  undercut  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  or  to  render  our 
foreign  policy  less  effective.  There  are 
simply  honest  differences  over  what  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
be  persuaded  that  this  is  the  case. 

This  sale  is  the  result  of  a  series  of 
botches — botches  that  started  under  the 
previous  administration,  my  administra- 
tion— and  has  become  a  veritable  Frank- 
enstein. It  should  not  go  forward.  Two 
weeks  ago,  when  our  former  colleague, 
and  now  Under  Secretary  of  State,  James 
Buckley,  made  the  final  presentation  of 
the  administration's  case  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  suggested  that 
this  proposed  sale  be  withdrawn,  recon- 
sidered with  a  view  toward  meeting  the 
concerns  raised  by  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  then  re- 
turned in  a  couple  of  months  when 
rhetoric  and  tempers  have  subsided.  Un- 
fortunately, my  suggestion  was  re- 
jected— confrontation,  apparently,  was 
wanted — but  I  continue  to  believe  that 
this  sale  should  be  withdrawn ;  and  I  re- 
new my  proposal  now. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committeee  voted  to  sup- 


port the  resolution  of  disapproval  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Packwood  and  origi- 
nally cosponsored  by  49  other  Members 
of  the  Senate.  In  considering  this  sale, 
the  committee  was  very  mindful  of  pre- 
vious events  which  were  and  continue  to 
be  relevant  to  this  sale.  One  of  these 
events  was  the  loss  of  highly  sophisti- 
cated equipment  and  technology  follow- 
ing the  fall  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  in  1979. 
Fortunately,  the  AWACS  aircraft  prom- 
ised to  the  Shah  had  not  been  delivered 
before  he  fell  and  the  sale  was  canceled, 
but  it  was  a  close  call.  Committee  mem- 
bers were  also  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
spokesmen  for  the  previous  administra- 
tion had  assured  the  committee  in  con- 
nection with  the  1978  sale  of  P-15  air- 
craft to  Saudi  Arabia  that  the  AWACS, 
aerial  refueling  tankers,  and  F-15  en- 
hancement equipment  would  not  be 
sought  for  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  is  available  on  Sena- 
tors' desks,  sets  forth  the  case  in  favor 
of  approving  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. To  summarize,  a  majority  of  the 
committee's  members,  representing  both 
parties,  concluded:  First,  that  providing 
sophisticated  weapons  to  a  potentially 
unstable  government,  without  ultimate 
control  resting  in  U.S.  hands,  increases 
the  possibility  of  secret  technology  fall- 
ing into  unfriendly  hands:  second,  that 
this  sale  would  not  measurably  increase 
Saudi  Arabia's  security,  particularly 
since  the  AWACS  would  be  a  down- 
graded version  and  therefore  not  the 
best  to  meet  the  difficult  task  of  defend- 
ing the  oil  facilities:  third,  that  the  sale 
would  escalate  the  Middle  East  arms 
race;  and  fourth,  that  the  sale  would 
undermine  the  security  of  Israel,  the  only 
stable  U.S.  ally  in  the  region. 

Speaking  personally,  when  the  com- 
mittee began  its  consideration  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal.  I  was  very  skep- 
tical of  the  wisdom  of  proceeding  with 
the  sale.  Nevertheless,  I  tried  to  be  as 
impartial  as  possible  and  weigh  the  pros 
and  cons  very  carefully.  As  I  listened 
to  the  testimony  and  studied  the  various 
issues  involved,  it  became  clear  to  me 
that  a  decision  on  this  sale  was  going  to 
be  a  close  call. 

As  the  minority  leader.  Senator  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd.  said  in  his  excellent  speech 
last  week,  for  every  argument  on  one 
side  of  this  issue  there  is  an  equally  per- 
suasive argument  on  the  other  side.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  mirror-image  as- 
pect to  this  debate.  That  was  certainly 
the  case  when  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  debated  the  issue,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  debate,  I  was  unconvinced 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  sale  in  terms  of 
U.S.  interests  in  the  area. 

I  base  my  decision  on  these  judgments. 
Most  of  all,  I  fear  that  going  ahead  with 
this  sale  would  lead  to  another  upward 
spiral  of  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East.  Heightening  the  tensions  and  pos- 
sibilities of  conflict  in  this  vital  area 
would  clearly  not  be  in  our  country's 
interest.  Inevitably,  it  seems  to  me,  pro- 
viding this  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia 
would  generate  requests  from  Israel  for 
additional  equipment,  not  only  to  offset 
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the  incijeased  offensive  capabilities  which 
the  paokage  provides  for  Saudi  Arabia 
but  also  to  offset  presumed  future  en- 
hancemients  for  Saudi  Arabia.  And  such 
sales  to(  Israel  would  be  on  concessional 
terms  \^ith  their  usual  adverse  effect  on 
our  budget. 

Such  I  requests  by  Israel  could  in  turn 
lead  to  I  efforts  by  Syria  and  Iraq  to  ac- 
quire niore  and  better  equipment.  They 
could  also  cause  the  new  Egyptian  Oov- 
emmei*  to  press  for  more  equipment  to 
insure  «hat  it  is  not  lagging  behind  in  the 
new  round  of  arms  purchases. 

Second,  this  sale  could  set  back  the 
^  lavid  peace  process.  I  am  con- 
cerned [that  if  this  sale  goes  forward, 
Israel  will  be  less  cooperative  in  the  Pal- 
autonomy  negotiations:  and 
rabia  will  dig  in  its  heels  further 
„.  „^^.^ition  to  the  Camp  David  agree- 
ments in  order  to  show  the  rest  of  the 
Arab  wiorld  that  a  closer  military  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States  does  not 
mean  Ijhat  Saudi  Arabia  would  have  to 
soften  its  position  on  the  peace  process. 

Certainly,  nothing  that  has  happened 
since  tae  P-15  sale  was  approved  in  1978 
suggeslis  that  Saudi  Arabia  would  be 
more  open  to  supporting  the  Camp  David 
agreemients  or  to  end  its  financial  aid 
to  theiPLO.  Since  1978.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  continued  to  provide  more  than  $40 
million,  annually  to  the  PLO  according 
to  pres  reports;  it  has  refused  to  per- 
mit UB.  bases  or  facilities  in  Saudi 
Arabialit  has  criticized  Oman  for  per- 
mitting U.S.  facilities  in  that  country: 
and  itlcondemned  the  U.S.  Navy's  self- 
defensa  action  against  attacking  Libyan 
flghteri  over  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  This  is 
not  th0  way  a  close  friend  should  behave. 

ITiirti.  I  am  concerned  about  the  se- 
curity pf  the  technology  proposed  to  be 
transferred  to  Saudi  Arabia,  both  re- 
garding the  AWACS  and  the  AIM-9L 
missilei  Although  the  administration 
pooh-p(oohs  the  sensitivity  of  the 
AWACB.  describing  it  as  1960's  technol- 
ogy. I  believe  that  the  Soviets  would  love 
to  havi !  access  to  our  AWACS  even  after 
they  develop  their  own  version.  Compro- 
mise of  the  AIM-9L  missile  technology 
would  entail  equal,  if  not  greater,  risks 
in  mai  ntaining  our  technology  lead  over 
the  Scviets. 

The  administration  maintains  that 
the  te:hnology  of  this  missile  may  al- 
ready lave  been  compromised,  but  there 
is  no  e  vidence  at  all  of  any  compromise 
of  the  AIM-9L  version  of  the  Sidewinder 
to  the  Soviets.  In  this  regard  the  9L 
model  lis  the  only  one  that  can  be  effec- 
tive frfcm  any  angle,  even  head-on.  in  an 
effort  to  destroy  enemy  aircraft. 

Tha ;  capabihty  is  very  valuable  and 
recently  prompted  12  U.S.  P-15  pilots  to 
write  o  Congressman  Lantos  to  express 
their  concern  about  this  technology  fall- 
ing into  Soviet  hands.  In  addition,  we 
have  lefused  to  sell  the  AIM-9L  missile 
to  a  friendly  Western  European  coimtry. 
For  these  reasons,  I  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  only  American  control  will 
suffice  to  insure  the  security  of  our 
techn(  logy. 

In  lesponse  to  this  concern,  the  ad- 
ministration argues  that  the  AWACS 
and  /IM-9L  missiles  will  be  carefully 
guarddd  and  that  the  Saudi  regime  is 


very  stable.  Yet,  we  should  not  forget 
that  we  heard  the  same  arguments  when 
the  previous  administration  proposed 
selling  AWACS  to  the  Shah  of  Iran  and 
actually  sold  P-14  aircraft  and  Phoenix 
missiles  whose  technology  was  later 
compromised.  Three  years  ago,  I  led  a 
bipartisan  Senate  delegation  to  Saudi 
Arabia:  and  several  of  us  came  away 
with  very  real  concerns  about  the  stabil- 
ity of  that  regime. 

As  our  report  stated : 

Several  members  of  the  delegation  were 
left  with  a  sense  of  unease  as  to  the  tough- 
ness, strength,  and  stability  of  the  Saudi 
Oovemment,  a  government  based  on  the 
Koran  and  tribal  custom  and  conducted  al- 
most entirely  by  actual  members  of  the 
reigning  family. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Saudi  Gov- 
ernment appears  stable  today,  we  should 
not  be  deluded  into  thinking  that  it  will 
continue  to  be.  No  nation  that  is  owned 
and  run  by  2.000  princes  can  be  called 
truly  stable.  Nor  should  we  be  taken  in 
by  administration  assurances  that  we 
will  not  allow  Saudi  Arabia  to  become 
another  Iran,  for  it  is  simply  not  in  our 
power  to  prevent  domestic  imrest  from 
toppling  the  Saudi  family's  control  over 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Pourth,  and  this  relates  to  the  concern 
I  expressed  earlier  regarding  another 
arms  race  in  the  Middle  East.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  making  this  sale  will  in- 
crease the  threat  to  Israel,  our  most  de- 
pendable ally  in  the  area.  The  proposed 
AWACS/P-15  enhancement  package 
should  be  seen  as  just  one  more  step  in 
the  military  buildup  underway  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

As  that  process  develops,  I  fear  that 
should  another  Middle  East  war  erupt. 
Saudi  Arabia  will  be  under  tremendous 
pressure  from  other  Arab  combatants  to 
become  heavily  involved.  Forcing  Israel 
to  confront  for  the  first  time  a  credible 
threat  from  the  South  will  strain  Israeli 
defense  capabilities.  In  this  connection, 
it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Saudi 
Arabia  considers  Israel  to  be  its  foremost 
adversary,  not  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
friends.  As  Sheik  Yamani  said  on 
April  19 : 

We  believe  that  the  Soviets  are  a  threat, 
but  we  believe  that  Israelis  are  a  threat 
much  greater  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

Armed  with  P-15's,  equipped  with  the 
most  advanced  air-to-air  missiles  and 
controlled  by  the  most  sophisticated 
aerial  surveillance  aircraft  in  the  world, 
the  AWACS,  Saudi  Arabia  could  force 
Israel  to  devote  significant  resources  to 
meeting  a  new,  even  if  only  presumed, 
threat  from  the  south.  With  the  con- 
formal  fuel  tanks  and  an  aerial  refuel- 
ing capability,  Saudi  Arabia  could  en- 
gage in  operations  over  all  of  Israel,  and 
that  cannot  be  ignored  by  Israel. 

In  this  connection,  I  take  with  a  grain 
of  salt  the  assurances  which  the  admin- 
istration claims  to  have  obtained  from 
the  Saudis.  In  my  view,  no  sovereign  na- 
tion can  be  expected  to  adhere  to  com- 
mitments restricting  the  use  of  equip- 
ment that  it  owns  when  it  concludes  that 
those  commitments  conflict  with  its  own 
national  interests. 

Finally,  as  President  Reagan  said:  "It 
is  not  the  business  of  other  nations  to 


make  American  foreign  policy."  He  was 
referring  to  Israel,  but  he  could  just  as 
well  have  referred  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  main  reason  for  this  sale 
is  to  salve  Saudi  Arabia's  ego.  because 
the  United  States  is  already  providing 
AWACS  coverage  for  the  kingdom  and 
could  continue  to  do  so  if  only  the  Saudis 
would  agree. 

Having  said  all  of  this,  I  want  to  add 
that  I  do  recognize  that  the  United  States 
has  an  interest  in  seeing  that  Saudi  Ara- 
bia can  protect  its  oilfields  and  defend 
itself  against  external  aggression.  The 
AWACS  and  F-15  enhancement  package 
could  make  a  marginal  difference  In  that 
regard,  but  it  would  certainly  not  stop  a 
truly  determined  effort.  Not  a  single  wit- 
ness has  been  willing  to  state  that  supply- 
ing this  equipment  would  make  Saudi 
Arabia  or  its  oilfields  invulnerable.  To 
the  extent  that  the  package  would  make 
a  difference,  that  difference  would  best 
be  realized  by  an  arrangement  involving 
the  most  capable,  not  downgraded, 
AWACS — but  under  U.S.  control. 

If  this  sale  is  disapproved,  as  I  believe 
it  should  be,  I  believe  that  it  will  still  be 
possible  to  maintain  reasonable,  produc- 
tive relations  with  Saudi  Arabia.  A  close 
relationship  with  that  country  is  clearly 
in  our — and  their — interest.  I  would  sup- 
port working  with  Saudi  Arabia  to  ex- 
plore ways  to  better  defend  itself  and  its 
oilfields  without  turning  over  ownership 
or,  most  important,  control  of  the 
AWACS  and  other  equipment,  to  them. 
But  I  cannot  endorse  providing  what 
would  prove  to  be  a  flying  maginot  line, 
a  multibillion-doUar  package  that  pro- 
vides only  the  illusion  of  security. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Saudis  will 
come  to  realize  that  a  turndown  of  this 
sale  does  not  mean  that  we  think  less 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  but  that  we  simply  be- 
lieve that  this  sale,  under  the  terms  in- 
volved, is  not  the  right  thing  for  them 
or  for  the  United  States.  The  relation- 
ship that  our  two  countries  have  forged 
over  several  decades  ought  to  be  strong 
enough  to  withstand  our  unwillingness 
to  pass  a  litmus  test  of  support  that  was 
ill-conceived  and  poorly  handled  by  both 
governments. 

I  also  hope  that  the  administration 
will  not  take  congressional  disapproval 
of  this  sale  as  an  assault  on  its  authority 
to  conduct  effective  foreign  relations. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
It  certainly  never  entered  my  mind  to 
make  an  effort  to  undercut  the  credibil- 
ity and  effectiveness  of  the  Presidency. 
Under  our  system  of  government,  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
government  have  distinct  responsibilities 
to  the  American  people,  and  when  there 
are  honest  differences  of  opinion  over 
what  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  make  an  effort  to  change  pohcies  that 
it  considers  unwise.  That  was  the  case 
regarding  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  de- 
bate over  the  ABM,  and  it  may  also  have 
been  the  case  regarding  the  SALT  11 
treaty,  although  I  supported  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  that  matter. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  regret — deeply  regret — having  to  differ 
with  our  President  on  this  issue.  By  in- 
clination, I  would  like  to  give  any  Presi- 
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dent  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  on  issues 
such  as  this  one,  but  in  this  case  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  do  so.  In  my 
view,  the  confrontation  in  which  we  are 
engaging  today  could  have  been  averted 
had  the  administration  been  more  will- 
ing early  to  seek  congressional  advice  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  and  to  listen  to  that 
advice.  It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to 
reconcile  our  views,  and  I  hope  with  all 
my  heart  that  if  it  becomes  evident  here 
today  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  approve  this  sale, 
the  President  will  withdraw  his  proposal 
and  work  with  the  Congress  to  develop  a 
course  of  action  that  responds  to  the 
concerns  expressed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
should  like  to  acknowledge  thr6e  very 
distinguished  and  beloved  colleagues  of 
mine  on  the  floor.  As  I  look  at  each  one 
of  them,  the  distinguished  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  my  longtime  friend.  Claiborne 
Pell  :  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Senate  Campaign  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Packwood;  and  the  assist- 
ant minority  leader,  Senator  Alan  Cran- 
ston, I  can  think  of  the  many  battles  we 
have  waged,  and  we  have  teen  ctti  the 
same  side  of  many  issues. 

In  this  particular  case  I  find  us  on  op- 
posite sides.  It  has  not  in  any  way  af- 
fected my  high  regard,  my  affection,  for 
them.  In  fact.  I  admire  the  way  they 
have  thought  through  their  case  and 
fought  the  good  fight.  I  hope  they  have 
fought  it  in  such  away  as  to  just  fall  shy 
of  victory. 

As  I  think  now  of  the  comments  made 
by  Senator  Pell,  his  wish  was  that  we 
could  have  done  this  In  such  a  way  as  to 
have  had  almost  a  unanimous  vote.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph  in  his  sermon  this  morn- 
ing at  the  Senators'  prayer  breakfast 
mentioned  the  historical  fact  that  five 
States  came  into  the  Union,  including 
California,  by  just  one  vote. 

In  a  democratic  republic  one  vote  can 
make  the  difference.  As  I  look  around 
the  Chamber  I  see  chairs  of  Senators  and 
some  Senators  sitting  in  those  chairs  be- 
cause of  a  half-of-1 -percent  margin  that 
they  got  from  their  voters,  and  yet  they 
are  here  and  their  opponents  whom  they 
defeated  are  back  home.  What  we  are 
looking  for  is  one  extra  vote  today.  Both 
sides  will  be  looking  for  that  one  extra 
vote — it  is  that  close. 

Having  had  a  background  in  an  Amer- 
ican photographic  company,  I  would  not 
want  to  say  that  this  is  a  perfect  photo- 
finish, but  it  is  just  about  that.  There  is 
not  anyone  who  can  say  for  certain  how 
this  will  come  out  at  5:15  tonight  when 
the  final  vote  is  cast. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will 
make  one  of  the  most  important  foreign 
policy  decisions  in  its  history.  The  entire 
course  of  events  in  the  crucial  Middle 
East-Persian  Gulf  area  could  b?  funda- 
mentally altered  by  the  decision. 

The  President's  ability  to  carry  out 
American  foreign  policy  could  be 
hindered  if  he  is  rebuffed  on  this  crucial 
test  of  his  international  prestige  and 
power. 

Prior  to  receiving  notification  of  the 
proposed  arms  sale  to  Saudi  Ar^ibia,  I 


was  deeply  disturbed  that  50  Senators 
had  publicly  committed  themselves  to 
oppose  the  sale  belore  they  had  even 
heard  the  administration's  case.  I  am 
now  convinced  that  all  the  arguments 
have  been  thoroughly  presented,  and  all 
sides  of  the  issue  are  reasonably  well 
understood. 

Having  heard  the  President's  position, 
some  of  my  colleagues  have,  with  con- 
siderable courage,  changed  their  posi- 
tions from  opposition  to  support.  Others 
hold  to  their  opinions,  believing  deeply, 
I  know,  that  this  sale  should  be  defeated. 

Therefore,  It  is  well  for  us  to  now  ex- 
amine during  the  course  of  the  next  7''2 
hours,  the  Issues  on  both  sides.  Indeed, 
the  problem  is  that  so  many  different 
arguments  have  been  made  that  it  is 
difficult  to  sort  out  those  that  are  most 
important. 

For  that  reason  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  held  extensive  hear- 
ings in  order  to  try  to  sort  out  the  argu- 
ments. Those  hearings  covered  every  es- 
sential aspect  of  the  sales.  In  essence. 
I  believe  they  conclusively  proved  that 
the  AWACS/P-15  enhancement  sales 
pose  no  significant  military  threat  to  Is- 
rael or  threat  of  compromise  of  U.S. 
technology. 

At  our  request,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  also  held  hearings  on 
the  military  and  technical  aspects  of  the 
sales.  My  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
tor John  Tower,  will  explain  his  com- 
mittee's findings  in  more  detail. 

SufiBce  It  to  say  now  that  I  believe  the 
military  and  technical  case  for  the  sales 
is  overwhelming. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  policy 
implications  of  the  sales  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  demonstrate.  Yet  over  the  course 
of  the  hearings  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
effect  of  the  sales  on  American  ability  to 
forge  a  more  effective  foreign  policy  in 
the  region  Is  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  sales. 

The  other  day  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  in  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  proposed  sales,  emphasized  that 
the  primary  reason  for  opposing  the 
sales  was  his  belief  that  progress  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  would  be 
harmed  if  the  sales  went  forward. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  key  issue,  but 
I  respectfully  disagree  with  his  conclu- 
sion. Disapproval  of  the  sale,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  make  attainment  of  peace 
more  difficult,  not  less.  The  Camp  David 
process  failed  to  achieve  greater  success 
because  moderate  Arabs,  outside  Egypt, 
refused  to  join  the  process,  and  it  is  more 
moderate  Arabs  who  must  be  brought 
into  the  process  to  make  it  successful. 

Their  refusal  was  based  on  two  fac- 
tors :  First,  they  believed  that  the  United 
States  was  unwilling  to  play  the  role  of 
impartial  broker  and,  therefore,  future 
negotiations  would  not  result  in  a  fair 
settlement.  A  failure  to  approve  the 
AWACS  sale  will  confirm  the  perception 
in  most  Arab  minds  that  the  United 
States  cannot  have  a  balanced  Mideast 
policy  and  is  not  truly  committed  to 
either  their  security  or  peace. 

Second,  the  more  moderate  Arabs  were 
asked  to  join  a  peace  process  developed 
at  Camp  David  without  their  participa- 
tion. While  supporting  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement,   they    rejected    a    framework 


which  they  felt  would  work  to  their 
disadvantage. 

Approval  of  the  AWACS  sale  will  not 
get  the  Saudis  to  join  the  Camp  David 
process,  but  would  make  them  more  will- 
ing to  look  for  expanded  approaches  to 
peace.  Disapproval  would  make  the  Sau- 
dis less  willing  to  risk  domestic  criticism 
in  order  to  support  U.S.  efforts  for 
peace. 

I  also  reject  the  contention  that  the 
arms  package  is  not  In  the  mutual  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  Some  have  asserted  that  If  we 
sell  the  aircraft,  the  Saudi  population 
will  believe  their  Government  is  a  client 
state  of  the  United  States.  Arab  critics 
of  the  Saudi  regime  already  contend  that 
the  Saudis  cooperate  too  closely  with  the 
United  States. 

They  argue  that  Saudi  Arabia  risks 
becoming  the  target  of  radical  Arab 
criticism,  and  receives  Uttle  in  return. 
If  the  sales  are  disapproved,  the  critics 
will  be  strengthened,  not  weakened. 
They  will  argue  that  the  United  States 
has  betrayed  the  Saudi  Government,  has 
used  the  country,  and  gives  little  or 
nothing  In  return.  Those  elements  in  the 
Saudi  Government  who  have  espoused 
closer  relations  with  the  United  States 
will  inevitably  be  weakened.  If  this  hap- 
pens, our  efforts  to  increase  strategic 
cooperation  in  this  region  will  become 
vastly  more  difficult. 

While  not  a  western-style  democracy, 
the  ordinary  Saudi  citizen  believes  his 
government  is  responsive  to  his  con- 
cerns. The  common  man  retains  con- 
siderable contact  with  his  government 
through  the  majlis  system.  In  Provinces 
throughout  the  country,  members  of  the 
Royal  family  or  their  representatives  sit 
and  listen  to  the  problems  of  the  people. 
Anyone  may  attend  and  be  granted  an 
audience  to  petition  or  to  voice  a 
grievance. 

The  petitioner  rarely  leaves  empty- 
handed  and  participates  in  an  open  and 
free  discussion:  this  system  creates  a 
consensus  from  the  bottom  up.  It  is  also 
unquestionable  that,  if  the  sale  of 
AWACS  is  rejected,  the  Saudi  leader- 
ship will  quickly  be  made  aware  of 
popular  dissatisfaction.  It  will  then  have 
to  reflect  these  concerns  in  Its  policy.  We 
can  then  well  imagine  what  will  happen 
if  the  sale  is  rejected  and  the  people  be- 
lieve they  have  been  abandoned  by  a 
friend. 

In  the  debate  so  far.  much  has  also 
been  made  of  public  statements  by  the 
Saudis  which  have  caused  us  discomfort. 
However,  it  is  Important  to  put  these 
statements  and  Saudi  actions  in  per- 
spective. In  some  cases,  such  as  their 
objections  to  the  Camp  David  process, 
disagreements  result  from  honest  differ- 
ences In  beliefs  about  how  best  to  pro- 
ceed: nonetheless,  the  Saudis  continue 
to  try  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  try- 
ing to  find  solutions  to  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. In  other  instances  statements  have 
simply  been  taken  out  of  context,  reflect 
only  dissenting  viewpoints  or  reflect  the 
need  for  the  Saudis  to  be  responsive  to 
the  sensitivities  of  other  Arab  States. 

I  believe  that  it  is  much  more  impor- 
tant to  consider  our  areas  of  common 
interest  with  Saudi  Arabia  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  steps  they  have  taken  to 
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help  114  In  undertakings  of  mutual  Im- 
portance- 

Amt>issador  nuillp  Habib  has  empha- 
sized the  essential  role  the  Saudis  played 
in  faciiitatlng  the  current  cease-flre  in 
Lefoanoti. 

The  Baudi  Government  has  provided 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  a  num- 
ber of  states  in  the  region  whose  secu- 
rity Is  important  to  the  United  SUtes. 
In  maay  instances,  this  assistance  has 
been  easenUal  in  filling  gaps  in  our  own 
prog  ra  lbs. 

The  Saudi  Oovemment  is  also  playing 
an  mcneasingly  important  role  in  inter- 
national financial  Institutions  and  in 
supporting  world  economic  stability. 

A  rejection  of  the  AWACS/F-15  en- 
hancement sale  will  certainly  not  cause 
an  imn>ediate  reversal  of  the  Saudi  posi- 
tion on  these  types  of  Issues.  Yet.  it  is 
self-evWent  that  a  rejection  of  the 
sales,  so  Important  symbolically  in  both 
coimtriiEs.  would  force  the  Saudis  to 
consider  other  ways  of  advancing  their 
Interests  in  ways  which  do  not  depend  so 
heavily  on  the  United  States.  I  doubt 
that  trtese  alternatives  would  be  as  com- 
patible with  our  national  interests  as  is 
current  policy. 

Equally  important,  other  moderate  na- 
tions is  the  region  would  be  forced  to 
reassess  the  value  of  closer  ties  with  the 
United;  States.  In  the  end,  I  believe  this 
would  ^Kise  the  most  serious  threat  to 
Israel's  security.  If  the  United  States 
cannot,  play  an  effective  mediating  role 
in  the  I  Arab-Israeli  dispute,  the  threat 
of  wai  will  almost  certainly  become 
greateij.  This  would  translate  not  only 
into  a  (direct  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity, put  to  Israel's  as  well. 

It  Is  t)rimarlly  for  these  reasons,  after 
thorough  hearings  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  that  I  have  come 
to  strongly  support  the  proposed  sale. 
But  I  ilso  believe  that  a  defeat  of  the 
AWACU  sale  would  cast  doubt  on  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
a  purposeful  foreign  policy.  All  hving 
former  Presidents  have  expressed  this 
concern,  and  all  of  them  support  the 
sale. 

The  hour  of  decision  is  nearlng  and 
I  know  that  most  of  my  colleagues  have 
alread: '  made  up  their  minds  as  to  how 
they  vill  vote.  For  those  critical  few 
who  hi  ive  yet  to  decide,  I  hope  that  they 
will  lis  :en  carefully  to  the  debate  today. 
I  hope  they  will  make  their  decision  on 
the  basis  of  what  will  best  permit  the 
United  States  to  promote  peaceful  solu- 
tions 1 0  the  multiple  problems  In  this 
critica  part  of  the  world. 

I— a  ong  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States — am  firmly  convinced  that 
a  rejection  of  the  AWACS'F-15  en- 
hancement sales  would  jeopardize  our 
efforts  to  bring  greater  stability  to  the 
Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf  area. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  aistinguished  colleague  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  30LDWATER  I  just  want  to  ask 
a  question.  When  might  it  be  possible 
for  m<  to  get  maybe  7  or  8  minutes? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  I  pre- 


sume the  opposition  would  like  to  now 
rotate.  So  far  as  this  Senator  Is  con- 
cerned, he  would  be  happy  to  yield  im- 
mediately after  that  to  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  we  need  to  rotate.  I  think 
probably  the  time  for  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  could  be  worked  out. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion or  two  based  upon  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  under  a  time  problem,  would  it 
be  all  right  If  he  followed  immediately 
after  that? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  speak 
now. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  fine  with 
me. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question?  I  understood  my  sched- 
ule was  for  9:45  to  follow  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will  take 
about  7  minutes  or  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  then  be  next? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  Is  acceptable. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  this  debate,  the  opponents  and 
skeptics  of  the  proposed  Saudi  air  de- 
fense package  have  dismissed  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Saudis  will  purchase  al- 
ternative European  systems  as  either  ad- 
ministration rhetoric  or  as  being  of  little 
consequence.  They  are  mistaken.  The 
very  goals  that  this  sale  will  further — 
the  long-term  security  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  the  ability  of  the  United  States  both 
to  project  power  and  to  act  as  a  peace- 
maker— will  be  undermined.  Moreover, 
few  if  any  of  the  problems  supposedly 
created  by  the  sale  will  be  resolved  by  a 
congressional  veto.  Most  will  be  exacer- 
bated. 

Arguments  on  behalf  of  the  political, 
diplomatic  and  economic  benefits  have 
rightly  been  made  but  the  primary  im- 
perative for  the  sale  is  military.  The 
Saudis  recognize  this  and  if  they  are  un- 
able to  acquire  the  necessary  equipment 
here,  they  will  shop  elsewhere.  There- 
fore, I  will  examine  brlefiy  what  these 
alternatives  are  and  then  in  more  detail 
describe  how  they  would  unnecessarily 
and  catastrophically  complicate  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
the  Arabian  Gulf  in  time  of  need. 

While  our  European  allies  have  been 
forbearing  during  our  lengthy  consider- 
ation of  this  sale,  they  also  have  openly 
expressed  their  willingness  to  sell  their 
own  systems.  For  example,  Prime  Min- 
ister Margaret  Thatcher  publicly  offered 
Nimrod  as  an  alternative  to  AW  ACS.  Be 
under  no  illusions,  Nimrod  is  a  capable 
aircraft.  Certainly  Nimrod  has  fewer 
command  and  control  consoles  than 
AWACS  and,  because  it  lacks  a  refueling 
capability,  less  range  and  time-on - 
station.  But  these  deficiencies  are  easily 
remedied  by  the  purchase  of  a  larger 
number  of  planes.  The  British  have  at 
least  28  Nimrods  in  use  in  an  antisub- 
marine role.  Others  are  being  converted 
to  early  warning  aircraft- 


Two  prototypes  are  already  flying  and 
11  will  be  delivered  for  NATO  use  be- 
tween 1982  and  1985.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Saudis  can  and 
will  acquire  this  aircraft  if  forced  to  do 
so  by  the  United  States. 

Additionally,  the  Nimrod  radar  is  re- 
sistant to  electronic  countermeasures  and 
is  close  in  detection  range  to  that  of 
AWACS.  It  can  simultaneously  plot  sur- 
face ships  while  detecting  both  high  and 
low  flying  aircraft.  Perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, Nimrod  possesses  what  is  known 
as  electronic  support  measures — an  elec- 
tronic Intelligence  gathering  system  that 
allows  Nimrod  to  listen  to,  locate,  and 
classify  various  platforms  which  emit 
electronic  pulses.  This  permits  Nimrod, 
like  the  E-2C  Hawkeye,  which  Israel  is 
now  using,  to  detect  ground  targets.  For 
those  who  are  still  worried  about  the  ef- 
fect of  an  enhanced  Saudi  air  defense 
capability  on  the  security  of  Israel,  Nim- 
rod poses  a  much  greater  iiotential 
threat. 

Alternatives  to  the  rest  of  the  package 
are  less  well  defined.  Nevertheless,  we 
were  told  in  the  hearings  that  an  all 
aspect  air-to-air  missile  is  being  manu- 
factured by  Matra.  The  French  are  well 
known  for  their  practice  of  supporting 
an  indigenous  defense  manufacturing 
capability  by  foreign  military  sales  and 
would  make  this  missile  available  to  the 
Saudis.  They  also  would  be  accommodat- 
ing about  providing  Mirage  interceptors. 
No  specific  substitute  has  been  mentioned 
for  the  KC-135  tankers,  but  the  con- 
struction of  this  type  of  aircraft  Is 
straightforward  and  could  be  built  by 
any  of  the  major  European  aerospace 
manufacturers. 

Clearly  this  combination  of  several 
European  systems  would  pose  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  limited  Saudi  skilled  man- 
power. But  this  has  not  been  an  obstacle 
in  the  past  to  either  Saudi  civilian  or 
military  programs.  Faced  by  an  unques- 
tioned requirement  to  bolster  the  de- 
fense of  their  oilfields,  the  Saudis  will  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  obtain  sufBclent 
skilled  personnel  to  maintain  and  oper- 
ate all  of  these  systems. 

The  sale  of  European  equipment  would 
meet  immediate  Saudi  needs,  but  would 
provide  them  only  with  the  capability  to 
defeat  a  low  level  threat.  This  is  where 
the  real  danger  lies.  Interoperability  with 
U.S.  Forces  would  be  nonexistent.  Data 
sharing  would  be  minimal.  If  at  all,  and 
most  of  the  U.S.  logistical  support  would 
have  to  accompany  the  combat  forces. 
The  net  result  would  be  to  complicate. 
If  not  to  degrade  U.S.  ability  to  project 
power  into  this  vital  area. 

Achieving  air  superiority  in  an  Arabian 
Gulf  conflict  will  depend  largely  on  good 
communications  and  even  more  impor- 
tantly on  reliable  identification  of  friend 
or  foe.  Both  a  Saudi  Nimrod  or  a  Saudi 
AWACS  can  provide  these  functions,  but 
they  cannot  operate  together.  The  Saudi 
Nimrod  would  have  to  be  equipped  with 
a  commercial  crypto  not  common  to  the 
NATO  military  version  for  secure  com- 
munications and  identification  of  friend 
or  foe  capability.  Thus,  while  the  United 
States  and  NATO  AWACS  and  the  NATO 
Nimrod  will  be  interoperable,  a  U-S. 
AWACS  or  other  U.S.  aircraft  such  as  an 
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F-14  launched  from  a  carrier  in  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  could  not  interoperate  with  a 
Saudi  Nimrod.  In  the  inevitable  confu- 
sion, they  could  even  be  identified  Incor- 
rectly as  foes. 

In  contrast,  there  are  several  practical 
means  of  insuring  the  interoperability  of 
a  Saudi  AWACS  with  U.S.  forces.  If  a 
time  of  tension  preceded  a  crisis,  the 
"crypto"  in  all  the  American  manufac- 
tured Saudi  aircraft  could  be  converted 
to  the  U.S.  version.  Alternatively,  it  is 
technically  feasible  for  the  U.S.  AWACS 
to  have  both  the  Saudi  and  U.S.  crypto 
to  permit  interoperability  with  Saudi  and 
U.S.  Interceptors.  In  either  case.  United 
States  and  Saudi  forces  could  combine 
to  meet  and  repel  an  attack. 

There  are  other  drawbacks  to  a  Saudi 
purchase  of  European  equipment  for  this 
mission.  For  example,  even  if  the  Saudis 
were  willing,  real  time  information 
would  be  unavailable  since  Nimrod  could 
not  provide  the  command  and  control 
for  U.S.  aircraft.  Exchange  of  intelli- 
gence data  on  such  topics  as  force  move- 
ments would  be  possible  but  would  be 
complicated  since  the  AWACS  and  Nim- 
rod computer  tapes  are  not  interchange- 
able. Finally,  U.S.  forces  would  not  be 
able  to  benefit  fully  from  an  established 
logistical  base.  Although  U.S.  F-15's 
could  use  spares  stocked  to  support  Saudi 
aircraft,  they  could  not  use  the  Matra 
missiles  nor  would  there  be  any  spares 
and  support  equipment  prepositioned  for 
AWACS. 

Impelled  by  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Afghanistan,  by  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and 
by  the  possibility  of  irresponsible  actions 
by  what  Secretary  Halg  has  called  the 
unholy  alliance  of  Libya,  Ethiopia,  and 
South  Yemen,  the  United  States  is  striv- 
ing to  insure  the  protection  of  the  eco- 
nomic heartland  of  the  free  world.  Yet 
rejection  of  the  air  defense  package  is 
going  to  impair  the  military  capability 
of  both  the  United  States  and  the  Saudis 
to  operate  effectively  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  A  rejection  will  also  adversely  ef- 
fect general  United  States-Saudi  rela- 
tions. 

Many  opponents  of  the  sale  maintain 
that  recent  Saudi  constructive  actions 
such  as  their  mediation  in  Lebanon  or 
their  restraint  on  oil  prices,  are  moti- 
vated solely  by  narrow  Saudi  self-inter- 
est. Not  only  Is  this  a  distortion  but  also 
ignores  an  important  point:  whatever 
the  reason  for  Saudi  actions,  their  inter- 
ests and  those  of  the  United  States  have 
converged  and  we  should  take  advan- 
tage of  this.  Finally,  I  believe  the  sale 
is  going  to  have  some  very  tangible 
benefits. 

Foremost,  in  a  crisis,  U.S.  forces  will 
be  able  to  benefit  from  the  command  and 
control  capabilities  of  Saudi  AWACS.  It 
is  even  possible  that  American  weapons 
directors  could  supplement  Saudi  per- 
sonnel. U.S.  aircraft,  be  they  F-14's  from 
our  carriers  or  U.S.  F-15's,  could  use 
the  Saudi  KC-135  tankers  to  refuel. 
The  spares  for  the  AWACS  and  the 
F-15's  would  be  in  place  and,  if  neces- 
sary, the  United  States  could  use  Saudi 
AIM-9L  missile.  In  effect,  this  sale  will 
provide  de  facto  preposltionlng  and  ac- 
cess to  bases  built  and  maintained  by 
Americans  in  a  manner  that  is  attractive 


to  both  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Saudis.  It  would  be  difficult,  given  polit- 
ical realities,  to  devise  a  better  arrange- 
ment. 

So  far  I  have  addressed  the  Saudi  sale 
primarily  from  a  military  perspective 
because  I  feel  this  is  not  a  case  that  has 
been  argued  sufficiently  forcefully.  And 
so  far  mention  of  Israel  has  been  notice- 
able by  its  absence.  First,  this  is  because 
I  believe  the  immediate  threat  is  not  to 
Israel  but  to  the  Arabian  Gulf  oilfields. 
Second,  I  am  not  convinced  that  this 
package  poses  any  credible  military 
threat  to  Israel— a  conclusion  I  might 
add,  that  was  also  reached  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Nevertheless, 
I  do  feel  that  consideration  of  Israel 
should  be  included  In  this  discussion,  but 
in  the  context  of  overall  Middle  East 
peace. 

The  Camp  David  accords  and  the  sub- 
sequent treaty  between  Israel  and  Egypt 
are  the  most  notable  steps  toward  Mid- 
dle East  peace  since  the  Second  World 
War.  But  this  achievement  is  limited  to 
just  these  two  countries.  The  very  real 
problems  that  remain  could,  if  unre- 
solved, threaten  the  progress  made  to 
date.  A  comprehensive  solution  requires 
the  participation  of  the  other  principal 
Arab  nations.  Any  advances  yet  to  be 
made  will  probably  be  incremental  and 
if  the  United  States  is  to  contribute,  it 
will  need  to  draw  upon  all  of  its  diplo- 
matic expertise  and  all  of  the  accumu- 
lated goodwill  it  can  manage  in  the  area. 
I  do  not  claim  that  the  sale  of  the  Saudi 
air  defense  package  is  a  panacea  or  that 
it  will  automatically  result  in  successful 
peace  negotiations,  but  a  rejection  can- 
not but  diminish  U.S.  influences  on  Saudi 
Arabia  and  impair  U.S.  diplomatic 
efforts. 

Finally.  I  believe  this  sale  will  have 
sound  secondary  benefits,  one  of  which 
will  be  economic.  This  clearly  cannot  and 
should  not  serve  as  an  impetus  for  ex- 
porting arms  to  third  countries.  Arms 
transfers  can  only  be  justified  if  they 
correspond  to  and  support  U.S.  national 
security  interests  and  contribute  to  re- 
gional stability.  This  sale  will  help  to 
reduce  the  deleterious  Imbalance  of  pay- 
ments with  Saudi  Arabia  and  it  will  pro- 
vide a  needed  influx  of  capital  to  our 
industry  both  preserving  existing  jobs 
and  creating  new  ones.  Finally,  as  they 
have  demonstrated  in  the  past,  the 
Saudis  consider  their  economic  power  as 
their  main  means  of  implementing  their 
foreign  policy.  Saudi  displeasure  with 
the  United  States  could  affect  our  al- 
ready precarious  position  in  what  is  the 
most  competitive  worldwide  market 
place. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  stress 
once  again  that  there  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing military  requirement  for  this  sale 
and  that  to  force  the  Saudis  to  seek  al- 
ternative European  weapons  would  be 
counterproductive.  Extensive  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  protect  U.S. 
technology  and  to  restrict  the  use  of  the 
systems  to  a  clearly  defined  mission.  Pro- 
vision of  this  air  defense  enhancement 
package  will  enable  the  Saudis  to  pro- 
tect their  oilfields  from  such  attacks  as 
the  Iranian  raid  on  Kuwait.  It  will  also 
enable  the  United  States  to  augment  im- 


mediately Saudi  capability  during  a 
crisis.  This  is  an  opportunity  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Illinois  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  great  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  not  only  for  providing 
invaluable  service  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  providing  us  with 
classified  reports,  but  also  for  his  devo- 
tion to  Israel,  which  has  been  unques- 
tioned. No  one  can  question  that. 

I  know  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he 
believes  this  sale,  in  the  long  nm,  serves 
the  best  interests  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  State  of  Israel.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  his  fine  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  the  turning  down  of  this  sale 
could  lead  to  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  PERCY.  With  the  concurrence  of 
Senator  Pell,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Mississippi, 
who  speaks  with  tremendous  authority 
on  this  subject,  and  who  also  has  ren- 
dered invaluable  service,  with  Senator 
Tower,  in  offering  assistance  and  help 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Senate  on  this  important  issue. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much.  How  much  time  am 
I  allotted? 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  have  15  minutes  al- 
located for  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  notify  me  when  I  have  2  minutes 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  be  notified. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  it  was  impossible  to  have  this  final 
consideration  set  for  a  time  when  all 
Members  could  be  here.  I  have  a  great 
number  of  committee  meetings  going  on 
today,  and  I  am  sure  other  Members 
do,  too.  It  is  such  a  grave  question  that 
I  hope  that  the  membership  can  have 
a  chance  to  be  here  in  the  Chamber  as 
much  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  position  we  oc- 
cupy in  world  affairs,  what  does  our 
foreign  policy  include? 

That  is  a  very  big  question  and  a  big 
problem.  It  has  been  growing  ever  since 
I  have  been  here.  Certainly  it  includes 
our  overall  position  of  being  a  peace- 
making nation,  a  leader  for  peace,  and 
a  leader  in  alliances  for  peace. 

This  has  been  true  now  for  more  than 
a  third  of  a  century.  Of  course,  the  term 
includes  the  matter  of  our  own  safety, 
our  military  preparedness,  and  our  de- 
fenses. That  concept  certainly  Includes 
being  a  leader  and  a  negotiator  of  arms 
control  or  arms  limitations,  and  an 
active  leader  seeking  suitable  agree- 
ments in  this  field. 

I  emphasize  these  things  to  show  that 
the  Chief  Executive  is  a  man  put  on  the 
spot  in  all  of  these  far-reaching  matters 
that  affect  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
and  I  emphasize  this  arms  control  as  be- 
ing really,  I  think,  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

I  trust  that  all  of  us  agree  that  the  per- 
son primarily  responsible  for  carrying 
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functions  is  the  President  of 

Unjted  States,  whoever  he  may  be  at 

time.  He  is  not  only  the  only 

selected  by  the  qualified  electors, 

them,  but  he  is  the  designated 

I  xecutive  of  the  Nation  and  desig- 

in  our  Constitution,  chief  of  all 

t  irmed  Forces. 

role  is  placed  on  him  by  that  con- 
mandate  and  it  has  been  the 
plan  of  operation  for  the  past 
.  Just  a  recitation  of  these  facts 
responsibilities,    it   seems    to    me, 
the  consideration  here  of  a  small 
alter  all.  to  a  friendly  nation,  as 
as  anybody  in  that  area  of  the 
ind  I  think  we  have  to  keep  our 
the  big  things  rather  than  the 
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eader  of  any  nation  has  to  speak 

voice  when  dealing  with  the 

state  of  other  nations.  That  is 

c4mmonsense.  It  still  leaves  room 

ground  rules  to  be  exercised  by 

groups  in  the  Government,  but 

power   and   responsibility 

the  Chief  Executive.  I  have  no 

of  any  Member  who  might  see 

dif  erently  than  I  do.  or  vote  differ- 

I  do.  That  we  have  the  respon- 

is  what  I  am  trying  to  point  out. 

Mfember  of  this  august  body.  I  have 

adhered  firmly  to  the  principle 

keep  that  respoiisibility  directly 

one  to  whom  we  have  given  the 

the  President,  in  the  present  case, 

Reagan.  Then,  except  in  ex- 

:ases.  our  position  should  be,  I 

to  back  up  that  Chief  Executive, 

he  is. 

proud  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 

done  this  to  the  very  best  of  my 

I  have  followed  that  course 

have  been  here,  which  includes 

Mr.  Truman's  time  and  the  time 

Dy  Mr.  Eisenhower,  Mr.  Kennedy, 

Johnson,  Mr.  Nixon,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 

and  now,  Mr.  Reagan. 

of  these  foregoing  principles 
and  sound — and  I  firmly  be- 
are — it   is   an   awfully   far- 
and  downright  grave  error,  as   I 
o  stay  the  hand  of  the  President 
United  States  in  the  instance  be- 
today,  which  is  not  a  treaty  and, 
itself,   is   not  of  overwhelming 


ttiey 


having  been  denied  permission 
a  sale  to  a  friendly  nation  of  a 
not  in  short  supply  as  concerns 
we  neverthless  urge  him  to  be 
leader  for  us  with  many  na- 
1. round  the  world   in  efforts  for 
safety,  in  efforts  for  trade,  and 
for  arms  limitation,  which  I 
perhaps  the  gravest  problem  now 
confronting  our  Nation. 
Whe 


End : 


e  in  the  world  have  we  left  our 

?     The     picture     reflects 

<  ther  problems  of  our  entire  econ- 

that  we  still  have  to  import  over 

percent,  as  I  am  told,  of  our  oil  for 

ourselves  as  well  as  more  than  that  part 

allied  nations.  We  get  a  great 

that  oil  from  that  area  of  the 

as  do  our  free  world  allies.  An 

gteater  problem  is  the  protection  of 

s(  urce  of  oil  being  taken  over  per- 

manenjtly  by  our  chief  adversaries. 


Further,  how  much  are  we  spending 
now  in  appropriated  dollars  for  alliances 
for  the  protection  of  other  areas  of  the 
world  beyond  our  own  borders?  An  ac- 
curate figure  is  hard  to  obtain,  but  I 
have  dealt  with  the  problem.  Counting 
only  the  cost  for  the  troops  in  Europe 
the  figure  is  somewhere  around  $36  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Further,  we  are  challenged  here  at 
home  now  in  our  own  field  of  finances  to 
the  extent  that  it  directly  affects  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America.  We 
have  voted  a  far-reaching  bill  here  this 
year  with  overwhelming  support  that 
sets  out  to  make  drastic  changes  in  our 
financial  system  and  economic  affairs. 

We  gave  tremendous  power  in  the  bill 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
accepted  his  leadership  on  a  plan  on 
which  he  worked  so  hard. 

Now,  with  all  these  conditions  pressing 
down  on  him  from  every  side,  how  is  the 
President  going  to  meet  this  lack  of  con- 
fidence that  an  adverse  vote  here  today 
would  create  in  the  minds  of  the  Chiefs 
of  State  of  other  nations.  I  believe  such 
an  adverse  vote  could  well  contribute  to 
the  failure  of  the  Reagan  plan,  just 
starting  here  at  home.  Let  us  have  no 
part  in  bringing  this  about,  but  rather 
send  the  President  on  his  way  with  sup- 
port because  of  the  position  that  he  oc- 
cupies and  give  him  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  it  out. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
tragic  to  think  of  the  many  ramifica- 
tions that  this  could  take.  Certainly,  it 
could  very  well  adversely  affect  our  fi- 
nancial affairs,  our  budget  affairs,  right 
here  in  the  United  States,  our  whole 
structure  of  credit.  When  I  say  whole 
structure  of  credit.  I  mean  the  situation 
we  have  now  where  our  so-called  little 
people,  the  small  business  people  or  in- 
dividuals, cannot  get  every  small  loan  for 
just  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  connection 
with  an  enterprise  or  a  business ;  be  it  in 
order  to  keep  from  going  bankrupt,  to  get 
a  dwelling,  or  a  host  of  other  things.  We 
are  down  to  the  nub  of  things  in  that 
field. 

At  issue  here  is  the  power  to  continue 
our  responsibilities  in  the  foreign  policy 
field  to  the  extreme — I  think  a  terrible 
extreme — of  denying  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  flexibility,  the 
choices,  the  give-and-take,  so  to  speak, 
of  affairs  in  connection  with  a  matter 
that  is  relatively  simple  and  relatively 
unimportant  insofar  as  so-called  mili- 
tary plans  are  concerned. 

It  is  a  situation  where,  if  we  should  be 
mistaken,  we  certainly  have  an  abun- 
dance of  rescue  methods  that  we  could 
employ  that  would  save  us  from  any  real 
harm.  But  to  embark  on  a  field  here  that 
leaves  doubt  and  suspicion  in  the  minds 
of  the  t  hief  executives  and  the  heads  of 
nations  in  world  affairs,  is  to  provide  a 
stumbling  block  not  only  to  the  Presi- 
dent but  to  our  Nation  and  our  people 
and  to  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  respon- 
sibilities right  here  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.  I  respectfully  submit  we  should 
not  have  to  carry  this  responsibility  and 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  carry  it  if  we  are 
going  to  continue  on  a  course  of  this 
kind.  This  all  comes  down  to  the  bottom 


line:  Which  course  Is  best  for  our  own 
welfare.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
better  course  for  us  is  to  approve  the  sale 
and  enable  the  President  to  better  fur- 
ther our  welfare  rather  than  reject  his 
plan  and  increase  our  burdens. 

I  believe  that,  in  the  end,  there  will  be 
some  reconsideration  to  the  extent  that 
this  proposal  to  deny  the  President  this 
authority  will  be  defeated.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
deep  appreciation  to  the  Senator,  par- 
ticularly for  the  comments  on  arms  con- 
trol. It  is  a  very  far-sighted  statement. 
We  will  work  together  on  that  aspect  of 
our  problem. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  7  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen). 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  sale  of 
AW  ACS  has  been  debated  and  analyzed 
probably  as  long  as  6  months,  and  I  have 
tried  to  give  it  the  attention  I  believe  it 
clearly  deserves. 

Last  summer,  when  a  letter  was 
drafted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  asking  him  to  refrain  from  that 
sale,  I  did  not  join  in  that  letter  because 
I  did  not  know  the  terms  or  the  condi- 
tions of  the  sale.  To  further  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  intelligence  aspects  of  the 
sale,  I  asked  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee  to  make 
a  study  of  the  matter,  and  he  very 
graciously  consented  to  it. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  sale  because  I  be- 
lieve it  would  jeopardize  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  country  should  relinquish  control  of 
a  sophisticated  weapons  system  like 
A.WACS,  which  plays  a  central  role  in 
our  national  defense,  to  any  other  coun- 
try. I  believe  the  security  risk  is  simply 
too  great. 

AW  ACS  is  flying  right  now,  day  and 
night,  over  Saudi  Arabia,  under  U.S. 
command  and  with  U.S.  crews,  and  that 
is  the  way  I  would  like  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  President,  3  years  ago,  I  voted  in 
favor  of  making  F-15  aircraft  available 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  many  of  the  argu- 
ments and  responses  made  today  on 
AWACS  have  a  familiar  ring. 

The  P-15  sale  was  controversial;  it 
was  intensely  lobbied;  there  were  fre- 
quent references  to  the  ability  of  our 
President  to  conduct  foreign  policy  in  a 
dangerous  world;  there  were  legitimate 
concerns  about  how  the  transaction 
might  affect  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
region;  the  P-15  sale  was  a  "litmus  test" 
of  our  relationship  with  the  Saudis;  and 
there  were  even  administration  assur- 
ances designed  to  govern  and  restrict  the 
use  of  the  equipment  in  question. 

But  there  are  also  important  differ- 
ences between  the  initial  Saudi  F-15  buy 
and  the  present  plan  to  sell  AWACS.  The 
key  difference,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  this 
country  has  never  relinquished  control 
of  the  AWACS  to  another  nation,  no 
matter  how  friendly  or  well-intentioned. 
Our  NATO  allies  have  traditionally  been 
America's  closest  and  most  consistent 
friends,  but  the  AWACS  that  will  go  to 
NATO  will  be  under  joint  control. 
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Back  in  1977, 1  was  opposed  to  the  sale 
of  AWACS  to  Iran.  I  recall  the  Iranian 
Ambassador  sitting  in  my  ofiQce  for  an 
hour,  trying  to  talk  me  into  supporting 
that  sale.  At  the  time  we  were  consider- 
ing selling  AWACS  to  Iran,  that  country 
was  among  our  best  and  closest  friends; 
It  was  the  key  to  the  stability  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  region.  The  Shah,  on  oc- 
casion, actually  went  out  of  his  way  to  be 
helpful  to  this  country.  Iran  was  an  im- 
portant customer  for  our  exports  and  a 
significant  producer  of  oil. 

To  my  friends  who  have  called  me  and 
talked  to  me  and  said,  "The  security  is 
assured  because  you  will  have  an  enor- 
mous Infrastructure  of  personnel  there 
to  operate  the  aircraft,  insofar  as  main- 
tenance is  concerned,"  I  say  that  we  had 
an  enormous  Infrastructure  of  U.S.  per- 
sonnel in  Iran,  and  it  really  was  not  very 
effective  in  trying  to  sustain  that  mon- 
archy. 

In  the  case  of  Iran  we  decided — cor- 
rectly—that the  risk  of  technology  loss 
was  too  great,  and  the  administration 
pulled  back  the  offer  before  it  became  an 
acute  embarrassment.  We  would  have 
been  wrong  to  sell  AWACS  to  Iran,  and 
we  would  be  wrong  to  sell  them  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

We  have  made  the  F-15  available  to 
allied  and  friendly  states,  including  Is- 
rael, in  the  Middle  East.  The  precedent 
has  been  set,  but  it  has  not  been  set  on 
AWACS.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  coun- 
try will  never  sell  that  aircraft  without 
provisions  for  joint  command  and  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  standing  here 
today  arguing  differences.  But  possibly 
the  most  important  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  this  debate  is  the  broad  area  of 
shared  concern  on  the  AWACS  issue.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  disputes  the  need  for  an 
AWACO-type  surveillance  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  I  have  been  through  this  issue 
time  and  again.  I  agree  that  the  Saudis 
need  to  protect  their  oil  fields  and  in- 
stallations. I  agree  that  appropriate 
warning  time  of  an  attack  on  those  fa- 
cilities can  only  be  provided  with 
AWACS-type  coverage. 

Everyone  on  this  floor  would  also 
agree  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  important  to 
this  country  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
and  on  some  occasions  the  Saudis  have 
been  helpful  to  us.  I  am  willing  to  go  out 
of  my  way  to  help  build  bridges  of  un- 
derstanding between  our  two  countries. 
That  is  one  reason  I  voted  in  favor  of 
the  F-15's  3  years  ago. 

When  it  comes  to  international  rela- 
tions, I  am  a  realist.  I  do  not  expect  the 
Saudis  to  do  favors  for  us  when  it  is 
contrary  to  their  national  interests.  As  It 
happens,  our  interests  happen  to  coin- 
cide much  of  the  time.  The  Saudis 
helped  bring  about  a  cease-fire  in  Leb- 
anon not  just  to  demonstrate  how  much 
they  like  the  United  States,  but  also  be- 
cause they  have  a  vested  interest  in  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Middle  East. 
They  have  kept  production  up  and  prices 
slightly  lower  than  OPEC  in  order  to 
maximize  their  own  revenue,  not  simply 
as  a  favocto  this  country.  They  have  in- 
vested much  of  their  oil  revenue  in  this 
country  because  we  are  the  most  stable 


democracy  in  the  world  and  the  Saudis 
clearly  benefit  from  investing  in  a  stable 
world  economy. 

So,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  this  coun- 
try and  Saudi  Arabia  have  often  found 
that  our  national  interests  have  coin- 
cided. There  have  been  other  times,  such 
as  the  issue  of  Camp  David,  when  they 
were  opposed. 

I  certainly  support  a  policy  of  trying  to 
maximize  shared  policy  objectives  and 
interests  with  Saudi  Arabia.  But  I  do 
not  accept  the  notion  that  we  should 
jeopardize  our  own  security  or  compro- 
mise our  own  national  interests  just  to 
pass  a  "litmus  test  of  friendship"  with 
the  Saudis. 

When  they  talk  about  their  sover- 
eignty and  their  sensitivities,  and  there- 
fore not  wanting  shared  crews  or  shared 
command,  how  about  our  sensitivities 
and  our  sovereignty?  After  all.  we  arc 
manufacturing  the  aircraft. 

The  AWACS,  under  American  com- 
mand and  control,  are  currently  provid- 
ing Saudi  Arabia  with  around  the  clock 
early  warning  coverage.  We  all  agree 
that  coverage  is  necessary.  If  the  status 
quo  is  unacceptable  to  the  Saudis,  if  it 
somehow  impinges  on  their  sovereignty 
or  sensibilities,  then  I  think  we  could  find 
a  reasonable  compromise.  We  could,  for 
instance,  offer  the  Saudis  AWACS  on  the 
same  basis  the  aircraft  is  made  available 
to  NATO. 

Instead  we  are  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween an  outright  sale  of  equipment  vital 
to  our  own  national  security — equipment 
we  have  never  turned  over  to  any  coun- 
try in  the  world— and  a  crisis  in  our 
relations  with  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  President,  my  position  on  AWACS 
has  been  clear  and  consistent  since  it 
was  announced  last  month.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  sale  because  I  believe  the 
risk  to  technology  vital  to  our  national 
security  outweighs  any  possible  benefit. 
If  we  could  work  out  some  acceptable  ar- 
rangements on  joint  command  and  con- 
trol. I  would  be  pleased  to  support  the 
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I  am  not  at  all  impressed  with  the 
argiunent  that  AWACS— the  world's 
finest  and  only  proven  early  warning 
and  control  platform— is  somehow  out- 
dated technology  of  no  great  interest  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Soviets  are  try- 
ing to  develop  an  aircraft  comparable  to 
the  AWACS,  and  it  promises  to  be  a  less 
capable  performer.  But  would  anyone  se- 
riously question  whether  this  country 
would  like  to  get  its  hands  on  the  Soviet 
Candid  to  see  what  it  can  and  cannot 
do;  how  it  is  engineered,  what  its  com- 
munications capabilities  are,  how  we 
could  exploit  its  vulnerabilities? 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  Saudi  Arabia's  oilfields,  and  I 
want  the  Saudis  to  have  an  early  warn- 
ing capability.  I  am  fuUy  prepared  to 
loo'.<  for  ways  we  can  provide  that  ca- 
pability in  a  manner  consistent  with 
Saudi  Arabia's  sovereignty  and  our  own 
national  security. 

The  sale  as  currently  proposed  does 
not  meet  that  standard.  The  foreign  pol- 
icy advantages  claimed  for  the  sale  are 
not  commensurate  with  the  inherent  risk 
to   technology  vital  to  the  defense  of 


America,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  sale. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Texas  on  his  state- 
ment and  particularly  his  point  that,  at 
this  very  time,  the  protection  is  being 
rendered  to  Saudi  Arabia  by  the  AWACS 
planes  which  are  continuously  in  the  air 
under  American  command,  manned  by 
American  military  people.  This  is  what 
the  American  public  has  lost  sight  of.  If 
it  is  protection  or  defense  that  concerns 
Saudi  Arabia,  they  have  it  now.  We  do 
not  have  to  do  a  single  thing. 

This  is  a  step  to  assuage  their  aplomb, 
to  massage  their  ego  and  make  them  feel 
better. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  and  have  him  lead  directly 
into  his  statement.  I  wish  to  say  that  his 
colleague  from  Texas.  Senator  Bentsen. 
made  the  statement  that  we  should  sell 
AWACS  to  no  other  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  if  that 
is  true 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  put  that  with  a  quali- 
fication. I  said,  "to  any  other  countries 
without  shared  control." 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  situation  exists,  ns 
the  distinguished  Senators  know,  that 
the  United  States  has  another  airborne 
radar  surveillance  aircraft,  the  Hawkeye. 
which  contains  radar  equipment  com- 
parable to  and  in  some  respects  superior 
to  the  AWACS.  We  have  sold  the  Hawk- 
eye  to  Japan  and  Israel  without  any  of 
the  controls  being  insisted  upon  as  in  the 
case  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Congress  did 
not  object. 

The  question  could  be  raised :  Knowing 
as  we  do  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  an  im- 
peccable record  in  securing  past  U.S. 
military  equipment  sold  to  them,  why 
should  we  be  so  unwilling  to  sell  the 
Saudis  the  AWACS?  Saudi  Arabia  has 
never  breached  any  agreement  they  have 
made  on  military  equipment  sold  to  them. 

At  this  time,  therefore.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Senator 
Tower.  He  has  rendered  a  valuable  serv- 
ice to  the  Senate  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  preparing  a  detailed  re- 
port on  the  military  and  security  aspects 
of  the  sale.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  him  ^o 
report  on  this  or  any  other  aspect  of  the 
decision  he  has  reached. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  especially 
thank  him  for  his  very  kind  words. 

I  do  not  propose  to  use  my  entire  15 
minutes.  I  shall  reserve  some  of  my  time 
in  the  event  matters  come  up  here  later 
on  that  perhaps  I  can  deal  with  from  my 
peculiar  perspective  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Let  me  first  note  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices committee  in  a  lO-to-5  vote  held  that 
the  sale  of  the  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia 
was  in  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  further  held  that  the  transfer  of  the 
AWACS  did  not  constitute  a  military 
threat  to  Israel. 

It  further  held  that  the  risk  of  com- 
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promisii^g  U.S.  technology  was  an  ac- 

risk.  weighing  the  benefits  that 

from  such  a  transfer  against 

further  held  that  the  posses - 

..  AW  ACS  by  the  Saudi  Arabian 

would  be  of  great  assistance  to 

units  operating  in  that  region  as 

( )n  a  continuing  basis  and  as  they 

will  in  the  event  of  a  crisis  situ- 
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iLrmed  Services  Committee  was 
the  majority  leader  and  the 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
assess  the  military  and  tech- 
iniplications  of  the  proposed  sales, 
con  imittee's  report,  which  was  over- 
whelmiiigly  approved  by  a  vote  of  10  to 
5,  concludes  "that  the  sale  proposal  is 
in  the  i  ational  security  interests  of  the 
United  states." 

tMPOBTAfCE  or  SAUDI  ARABIV  TO  U.S.  NATIONAL 
SECtmiTY     INTERESTS 

The  Importance  of  Saudi  Arabia  to 
U.S.  national  security  interests  is  little 
The  basic   fact  is   that  a 
and  secure  Saudi  Arabia  is  es- 
o  the  national  security  interests 
1  Tnited  States  and  other  Western 
with  whom  we  are  allied. 
Arabia  represents  the  most  con- 
oil  resources  area  in  the  world 
percent  of  the  world's  known 
reserves.  Saudi  Arabia  accounts 
jercent  of  the  world's  crude  oil 
production.  Key  Western  countries  are 
dependent  on  Saudi  oil  produc- 
example.  the  United  States  ob- 
percent  of  its  crude  oil  imports 
Sfudi  Arabia:  Japan.  32  percent: 
Kingdom.  52  percent:  West  Ger- 
15  percent:  and  France,  50  per- 


heavily 

tion 

tains  2( 

from 

United 

many. 

cent. 

Contihued  access  by  industrialized 
countriiis  to  Saudi  oil  is  crucial  to  the 
worlds  economy.  Destruction  of  the 
oil  facilities  in  Saudi  Arabia,  or  their 
control  by  hostile  forces,  would  produce 
a  worlc  wide  economic  crisis  and  could 
tip  the  global  balance  of  power  to  the 
Soviets  and  their  allies. 


jnd 


acldition  to  the  importance  of  Saudi 
r.S.  national  security,  preser\'a- 
the  political  and  territorial  in- 
Df  Saudi  Arabia  is  critical  to  U.S. 

because  of  its  geostrategic  loca- 

role  as  leader  in  the  Middle 

its  efforts  to  lessen   Soviet 

iind  influence  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

and   elsewhere   in   the   Islamic 

With  respect  to  this  last  point, 

\rabia  is  staunchly  anti-Soviet 

-Communist.  As  part  of  this 
it  has  not  permitted  the  Soviet 

have  diplomatic  representation 
:inglom  since  the  late  1930'5. 
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SECURITT  SITUATION  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GTJIT 
REGION 

Prom  the  free  world's  perspective,  the 
security  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  has  seriously  worsened  since  1978. 
Contributing  to  this  worsened  situation 
was  the  collapse  of  the  U.S.  policy  of 
containment  of  Soviet  expansion  into 
the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

The  revolution  in  Iran  replaced  a  pil- 
lar of  U.S.  security  policy  for  the  region 
with  an  unpredictable,  unstable,  and  cer- 
tainly unfriendly  regime.  Iran's  policies 
now  are  anti-American  and  anti-Saudi. 

The  subsequent  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  in  December  1979  and  the 
installation  of  a  Soviet  puppet  govern- 
ment have  destabilized  the  entire  Per- 
sian Gulf  region.  Soviet  forces  in 
Afghanistan  are  within  striking  distance 
of  other  vital  countries,  including  Saudi 
Arabia. 

More  recently,  the  conflict  between 
Iran  and  Iraq  has  produced  a  volatile, 
emotion-charged  situation  with  the  po- 
tential to  spill  over  to  other  gulf  states. 
Moreover,  this  conflict  has  also  demon- 
strated the  destruction  that  warfare  can 
bring  to  the  region's  oil  facilities  and 
that  regional  states  are  not  deterred 
from  attacking  oil  facilities. 

The  dramatic  changes  in  the  security 
situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf  which  have 
occurred  in  the  last  3  years  have  greatly 
heightened  the  threats  to  U.S.  interests 
in  the  region.  Key  among  these  is  that 
Saudi  oil  resources  are  now  vulnerable 
and  threatened  by  external  forces.  The 
Carter  doctrine,  announced  in  January 
1980,  was  the  most  symbolic  recognition 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  security  en- 
vironment in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  assurances 
which  the  Carter  administration  gave  to 
the  Congress  in  1978  that  certain  en- 
hancements for  F-15  aircraft  would  not 
be  provided  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Such  assur- 
ances are  not  taken  hghtly  by  the  Con- 
gress. However,  the  strategic  context  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  has  been  suffi- 
ciently altered  in  the  past  3  years  so  as  to 
justify  amendment  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration's assurances. 

SAUDI    NEED    FOR    AWACS    AIRCRAFT 

The  principal  external  threats  to  Saudi 
Arabia  are  from  Iran,  Iraq.  South  Yemen, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  While  the  Soviet 
threat  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  comprehensive. 
it  is  primarily  indirect. 

These  external  threats  are  serious, 
given  Saudi  Arabia's  strategic  vulnera- 
bilities, which  include  its  geography,  the 
fragility  of  oil  fields,  regional  instability, 
and  its  status  as  a  target  of  Soviet  strat- 
egy in  the  region. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  a  large,  but  sparsely 
populated  country  with  long,  lightly  de- 
fended, and  poorly  defined  frontiers.  In 
addition,  high  value  economic  assets  are 
concentrated  near  the  east  coast.  In  fact, 
90  percent  of  Saudi  oil  production  capa- 
bility lies  within  a  100-mile  radius  which 
is  less  than  20  minutes  flying  time — take- 
off to  bomb  drop — from  the  main  operat- 
ing bases  of  hostile  or  unstable  neighbors. 

In  addition  to  the  strategic  vulnera- 
bilities of  concentrated  oil  resources  near 
the  Saudis'  Persian  Gulf  coast  and  the 


proximity  of  threatening  forces,  Saudi 
air  defense  also  suffers  from  the  flat 
coastal  areas  in  the  oil  field  region,  which 
preclude  the  use  of  ground-based  radars 
for  early  warning  of  low-level  air  attack. 
All  of  Saudi  Arabia's  potentially  hostile 
neighbors  to  the  north  and  east  have  the 
capability  to  conduct  such  an  air  strike 
against  Saudi  oil  targets. 

Saudi  ground-based  radars  can  detect 
low-fiying  aircraft  at  a  range  of  only 
about  20-25  nautical  miles,  resulting  in 
only  2  to  4  minutes  of  warning  before  the 
attacking  aircraft  reach  bomb-release 
points  over  the  oil  fields.  This  limited 
warning  does  not  provide  the  Saudis  ade- 
quate time  to  react  with  any  of  their  air 
defense  assets  until  after  attacking  air- 
craft have  struck  the  oil  fields. 

Only  an  airborne  early  warning  capa- 
bility can  detect  low-fiying  aircraft  at 
sufficient  ranges  to  permit  Saudi  air  de- 
fense systems  to  engage  the  threat  prior  ' 
to  reaching  its  targets. 

With  an  AWACS  aircraft,  the  detec- 
tion range  of  low-level  air  attack  would 
be  increased  to  150  to  200  nautical  miles 
or  about  20  minutes  of  warning.  With 
this  time,  an  airborne  intercept  could  be 
completed  well  prior  to  the  threat  air- 
craft reaching  their  targets,  and  ground- 
to-air  missiles  could  engage  the  hostile 
aircraft. 

The  ciu-rent  Saudi  inventory  of  AIM- 
9P  missiles  must  be  launched  from  a  tail- 
chase  position  for  effective  use.  Maneu- 
vering into  a  rear  attack  position  re- 
quires valuable  time,  prevents  intercep- 
tors from  engaging  multiple  hostile  tar- 
gets, and  lowers  the  probability  of  inter- 
cept and  kill.  The  AIM-9L  missile  pro- 
posed for  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  has  a 
head-on  attack  capability.  With  this  ca- 
pability, fewer  Saudi  interceptors  could 
engage  oncoming  aircraft  immediately 
and  further  reduce  the  possibility  that 
they  could  damage  vital  oil  facilities. 

The  defense  capabilities  of  Saudi 
forces  are  constrained  by  limited  skilled 
military  manpower  and  hmited  base 
structure.  Saudi  Arabia's  armed  forces 
are  small.  In  addition,  the  coimtry  has  a 
limited  reserve  of  skilled  manpower. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  only  six  major  air 
bases  to  cover  its  entire  country  with  a 
seventh  under  construction.  If  Saudi 
Arabia  lost  its  forward  air  base  at  Dhah- 
ran  in  the  oil  field  area,  its  interceptors 
would  have  to  fiy  missions  of  600  to  800 
miles  to  defend  the  oil  fields. 

The  conformal  fuel  tanks  and  aerial 
refueling  tankers  extend  the  range,  en- 
durance, and  operational  fiexibility  of 
Saudi  F-15's.  Given  the  relatively  small 
number  of  F-15  aircraft,  these  are  im- 
portant defensive  capabilities.  The  tank- 
ers also  extend  the  endurance  of  AWACS 
aircraft. 

The  air  defense  package  proposed  for 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  well-designed 
and  effective.  Even  the  staunchest  op- 
ponents of  the  sale  proposal  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  fully  agree 
that  the  proposed  package  of  air  defense 
enhancements  has  been  appropriately 
structured  and  directly  tracks  with  legi- 
timate Saudi  needs.  The  sale  that  we 
are  debating  is  not  a  symbolic  gesture. 
It  is  a  debate  of  whether  the  United 
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states  should  assist  a  friendly  country 
by  helping  to  fulfill  a  legitimate  defense 
requirement. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  AWACS 
aircraft  to  be  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia  is 
downrated  and  that  a  more  capable  con- 
figuration should  be  sold  to  the  Saudis. 
This  is  a  false  argument.  The  AWACS 
aircraft  configuration  proposed  for  sale 
is  optimized  for  Saudi  homeland  defense 
and  fulfills  all  of  the  Saudi  requirements 
for  this  mission. 

Some  Senators  have  proposed  joint 
command  or  manning  arrangements  for 
Saudi  AWACS  aircraft.  Joint  command 
or  manning  is  unnecessary  from  either 
a  United  States  or  Saudi  perspective.  In 
the  sales  package,  the  United  States  Is 
guaranteed  security,  data  sharing,  infor- 
mation controls,  and  flight  usage  agree- 
ments. Additional  assurances  will  result 
in  U.S.  personnel  being  aboard  Saudi 
AWACS  aircraft  at  least  until  1990,  and 
U.S.  personnel  involvement  in  AWACS 
operations  throughout  the  life  of  the 
system. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Saudi  Govern- 
ment is  a  serious  factor.  Should  the 
United  States  attempt  to  force  the  for- 
mality of  a  joint  command  or  manning 
agreement  on  the  Saudis,  they  could 
well  be  undercut  politically  by  the  hard- 
line states  or  Islamic  fundamentalists. 
Since  the  U.S.  objective  Is  to  strengthen, 
not  jeopardize  Saudi  security,  pursuing 
such  a  formal  declaration  on  command 
and  control  of  AWACS  aircraft  would 
be  unwise. 

THREAT   TO   ISRAEL 

The  United  States  remains  funda- 
mentally and  unalterably  committed  to 
the  security  of  Israel.  The  United  States 
has  no  better  friend  In  the  Middle  East 
than  Israel.  I  believe  that  it  is  in  our 
national  interest  to  preserve  the  political 
and  territorial  integrity  of  Israel.  Fur- 
ther, we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  do 
so.  I  have  always  supported  every  assist- 
ance program,  military  and  economic, 
designed  to  assist  Israel,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

Thus,  I  would  not  support  anything 
that  I  seriously  believed  would  jeopard- 
ize the  security  of  Israel.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
posed sale  will  not. 

The  threat  posed  to  Israel  by  these 
air  defense  enhancements  is  an  issue  of 
considerable  concern  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  fully  examined  these  legiti- 
mate concerns.  The  committee  found 
that  acquisition  of  the  proposed  air  de- 
fense package,  including  AWACS  air- 
craft, by  Saudi  Arabia  would  have  a 
negligible  impact  on  the  Arab-Israeli 
military  balance,  which  distinctly  favors 
Israel.  With  or  without  these  Saudi  air 
defense  enhancements.  Israel  is  capable 
for  the  foreseeable  future  of  defeating 
any  realistic  combination  of  Arab  mili- 
tary forces. 

Most  Importantly,  the  committee's 
findings  in  this  regard  are  fully  sup- 
ported by  analyses  of  the  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence community. 

CONCLUDING   RITMARKS 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  relating  to 
the  proposed  sale  of  AWACS  aircraft  and 
other  air  defense  enhancements  to  Saudi 


Arabia  fully  support  President  Reagan's 
proposal: 

The  Saudis  have  a  legitimate  defense 
requirement  for  these  equipments; 

The  security  situation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  has  seriously  worsened  in  the 
last  3  years  posing  real  threats  to  U.S. 
interests,  especially  Saudi  oil  fiields:  and 

This  air  defense  package  would  have 
a  negligible  impact  on  the  Arab-Israeli 
military  halance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  put  aside  par- 
tisan and  domestic  political  considera- 
tions. This  issue  is  extremely  critical  to 
U.S.  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Middle  East  regions. 

If  the  merits  of  the  arguments  are 
comprehensively  weighed,  I  am  certain 
that  the  Senate  will  support  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

I  further  say  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  try  to  build  indige- 
nous military  capability  in  areas  where 
we  have  a  mutual  interest  with  the  coun- 
tries of  a  particular  region. 

It  is  U.S.  policy  that  holds  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Soviet  proxies  are  the 
principal  threat  to  the  stability  and  the 
security  of  the  area. 

The  transfer  of  sophisticated  military 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  Is  an  imple- 
mentation of  that  policy. 

We  can  hardly  contend  that  the  threat 
exists  and  then  deny  to  countries  of  the 
region  the  ability  to  defend  themselves. 

For  some  strange  reason,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  Vietnam  syndrome  is  gone 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  is  over,  now 
the  reverse  seems  to  be  occurring.  There 
seems  to  be  a  number  of  people  suggest- 
ing "Let  us  put  Americans  over  there. 
Let  us  risk  American  blood  and  Ameri- 
can treasure  rather  than  sell  military 
equipment." 

Quite  candidly,  I  do  not  think  that 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  recognize  that  if  we  are  going  to 
develop  the  capabilities  of  the  indigenous 
forces  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  them 
something  better  than  obsolescent  equip- 
ment to  do  the  job  with. 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  is  a  validated 
requirement.  It  is  a  part  of  an  air  defense 
system.  It  does  not  lend  itself  to  offense 
capability  and  could  under  no  real  con- 
ceivable circumstances  based  on  any  ob- 
jective military  standard  be  used  to  man- 
age a  pan-Arab  war  against  Israel. 

As  to  the  American  technology  in- 
volved, there  is  nothing  wrong  with  say- 
ing that  it  is  technologies  of  the  sixties, 
seventies,  or  perhaps  some  fifties  tech- 
nology, because  that  is  what  it  Is.  That 
does  not  make  it  obsolete  junk.  It  is  a 
good  system  and  married  to  our  current 
computer  technology  it  makes  it  an  ex- 
tremely effective  air  defense  system.  But 
let  us  distinguish  between  the  value  to 
us  and  the  value  to  the  Soviets.  The  So- 
viets have  comparable  technology.  They 
will  have  the  Candid  flying  before  these 
aircraft  are  delivered  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  the  matter  of  the  AIM-9L  Side- 
winder, the  Soviets  have  an  all-aspect, 
heat-seeking  missile  in  the  SA-14. 

What  they  would  gain  by  this  trans- 
fer should  it  ever  fall  into  their  hands 
would  be  minimal  when  we  put  it  along 


side  what  Is  required  to  defend  our  In- 
terest in  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  very  concerned  about  tech- 
nology transfer  to  our  adversaries.  We 
are  probably  more  concerned  than  any 
other  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  we 
have  looked  into  this  matter  carefully 
and  we  are  convinced  that  that  is  in- 
deed an  acceptable  risk. 

The  Soviets  can  get  more  intelligence 
on  American  systems  by  buying  a  copy 
of  Aviation  Week  on  the  newsstands. 
That  is  their  best  source  of  intelligence 
on  American  technology.  It  only  costs 
them  a  buck  smd  a  half  or  whatever  the 
newsstand  price  of  Aviation  Week  Is. 

The  Saudis  admittedly  have  not  the 
same  kind  of  political  system  the  United 
States  has.  It  Is  a  more  authoritarian 
system.  For  that  reason  their  security 
measiu-es  are  far  more  effective  than 
ours.  They  are  certainly  more  effective 
than  those  in  Western  Europe,  and  we 
are  transferring  the  AWACS  to  NATO 
countries. 

It  is  true  that  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Europe,  Is  an  American, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
AWACS  being  operated  by  a  non-Amer- 
ican crew  In  NATO.  It  could  be  an  all- 
German  crew.  Once  the  crew  has  charge 
of  that  airplane  It  Is  In  the  air  and  there 
is  not  much  in  the  way  of  direct  contnd 
that  can  be  exercised  over  it  by  General 
Rogers  sitting  back  In  Mons,  Belglimi. 
So  I  would  suggest  there  is  fully  as  much 
at  risk  in  transferring  the  AWACS  to 
NATO  as  there  is  in  transferring  them 
to  Saudi  Arabia  because  In  Saudi 
Arabia,  for  one  thing,  there  will  be  a 
greater  requirement  for  American  crew- 
Ing,  American  support  and  maintenance, 
than  in  the  NATO  instance,  where  their 
technological  and  manpower  resources 
are  much  greater. 

So  in  my  view,  Mr.  President,  that  is 
a  nonargimient. 

I  would  yield  the  floor  at  this  point  and 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time,  with 
the  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  utilize 
some  of  it  later. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thsmk  my  distinguished 
colleague.  I  am  sure  that  it  can  be 
worked  out. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  at  this  time  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  ■Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  . 

(Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  afforded  to 
me  to  be  a  participant  and  to  speak 
briefly  In  this  debate. 

Mr.  President  and  my  colleagues  and 
our  friends  who  are  listening  to  the  dis- 
cussion today,  we  might  well  be  reminded 
of  what  Napoleon  Bonaparte  said  a  long 
time  ago: 

Nothing  Is  more  dlfHcult  and.  therefore, 
more  precious  than  to  be  able  to  decide. 

Apparently  there  will  be,  later  in  the 
day,  a  very  close  decision  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  winning  or  the  losing 
of  the  proposal  which  Is  before  us. 

During  my  14  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  during  now  23  years 
In  working  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  a  total  of  37  years,  I  have  cast 
not  on  quorum  calls  but  on  roUcalls 
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9.483  vote  5.  That  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  vo^s  with  and  for  at  times  the 
position  qf  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  ar*i  at  other  times  not  supporting 
what  might  be  an  administration  pro- 
posal. 

Only  tc  indicate  the  record  of  the  de- 
cisionmal  ing  process.  I  think  back  to  the 
late  evening  of  August  12.  1941.  At  that 
time  I  w  IS  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Represen  atives  from  the  Second  District 
of  West  Virginia,  having  been  elected 
first  in  IJ  32.  I  was  sworn  in  on  March  9, 
1933,-5  days  after  the  President  of  the 
United  S;ates,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, first  took  his  oath  of  office. 

On  that  evening  there  comes  back  to 
me.  even  in  the  quiet  of  this  Chamber, 
the  acrimony  and  the  bitterness  some- 
times in  the  debate  that  was  generally 
high  leve:.  analytical,  and  helpful.  What 
were  we  o  decide?  It  was  the  extension 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act;  in  other 
words,  to  institute  a  continuance  of  the 
draft  law .  I  remind  you  the  decision  was 
made  on  \ugust  12, 1941. 

What  vas  the  result?  The  result  was 
203  votes  for  the  draft,  202  votes  against 
the  draft 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  voted  for  the  draft. 
During  the  heated  discussion  those  of 
us  who  V  ere  in  support  of  the  continua- 
tion of  I  he  Selective  Service  law  were 
consider(d  alarmists.  Opponents  said 
that  no  lation  would  strike  the  United 
States.  I  recall  now  that  approximately 
3  month!  later  the  Japanese  attacked  us 
by  sea  ai  id  air  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  underscore  that  the  draft  did  serve 
a  positiv  f  purpose  for  us  in  the  success- 
ful pros<cution  of  the  conflict. 

I  acco'd  to  all  my  Senate  colleagues 
their  conscience  and  judgment  on  roll- 
calls  tha  t.  in  a  sense,  are  the  process  of 
decisioni[iaking  rather  than  going  for  or 
against  i  ,n  administration  or  supporting 
the  committee  that  brings  a  measure 
to  this  tody. 

This  issue  is  not  a  question  of  the 
prestige  of  the  President.  In  my  judg- 
ment, tfe  ability  and  capability  of  our 
Nation  lo  conduct  an  evenhanded  pro- 
gram fo"  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
other  Pi  rts  of  the  globe  is  at  stake. 

A  negative  decision  on  the  proposed 
sale  of  the  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia 
could  le;  sen  U.S.  credibility  in  the  Mid- 
dle Eas'    and  throughout  the  world. 

There  are  times — many,  many  times — 
when  the  decisionmaking  process  is  one 
that  ca  Is  for  intensive  study.  In  this 
case  I  h;  ive  taken  approximately  7  weeks 
to  reach  my  decision.  I  have  taken  home 
materia  s  and  voluminous  studies,  as  I 
read  lat  i  Into  the  night.  I  have  tried  very 
diligent:  y  to  assess  this  problem  and  to 
make  a  right  decision. 

One  V  eek  ago  last  Friday,  while  in  the 
State  o'  West  Virginia — and  it  was  a 
night  ill  the  room  of  the  Charleston 
House  i  1  our  State  capital  city — during 
a  perioc  of  some  loneliness  but  not  soli- 
tude, I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
would  sjpport  the  proposed  sale  of  the 
AWACS    package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  ma(  e  the  decision  without  leg  pull- 
ing or  I  rm  twisting,  without  talking  to 
the  Pre  ;ident  of  the  United  States,  that 
I  would  not  wait.  I  would  make  the  an- 
nounce; aent  on  the  next  day  October  17, 


on  our  return  to  Washington.  At  that 
time  I  made  a  brief  statement  which  I 
am  going  to  read  in  the  Senate. 

The  following  expresses  the  reasoning 
that  I  have  for  supporting  this  proposal : 

I  will  support  the  proposed  sale  of 
the  AWACS  system  and  associated  com- 
ponents to  Saudi  Arabia. . 

This  issue  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
difficult  I  have  encountered  in  my  37 
years  of  congressional  service.  It  has  re- 
ceived my  diligent  and  open-minded 
study. 

Approval  of  the  sale,  is.  I  believe,  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East.  It  should  strengthen  our 
capacity  to  help  bring  peace  and  main- 
tain stability  in  that  troubled  region. 

Disapproval  of  this  sale,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  lead  to  increased  conflict 
among  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East. 
To  deny  the  Saudi  purchase  could  give 
the  Russians  an  unparalleled  opportu- 
nity to  further  their  influence  in  that 
area.  The  Soviets  already  have  a  foot- 
hold in  Libya,  Syria,  Iraq,  South  Yemen. 
Afghanistan,  and  in  Ethiopia. 

I  believe  the  sale  will  be  beneficial  to 
our  strongest  ally  in  the  region,  Israel. 
That  country's  security  is  dependent  in 
large  part  on  the  United  States.  The 
stronger  our  ties  are  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  stronger  the  security  of  Israel. 

Legitimate  concern  has  been  expressed 
over  the  sophistication  of  the  weapons 
system  that  the  Saudis  hope  to  purchase. 
These  aircraft  will  be  jointly  manned 
with  Americans  until  the  1990's.  I  stress 
also  that  the  AWACS  the  Saudis  will  be 
receiving  do  not  have  the  capabilities  of 
the  aircraft  being  used  by  U.S.  forces. 
The  first  AWACS  involved  are  not  sched- 
uled for  delivery  until  late  1985.  The  sale 
can  be  canceled  in  the  interim,  if  devel- 
opments so  dictate. 

As  one  Senator,  whatever  the  time  of 
the  vote  today.  I  will  approve  the  action 
of  the  sale  of  the  AWACS  to  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government.  I  thank  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Percy,  and  my  esteemed  col- 
league, the  ranking  committee  Democrat. 
Mr.  Pell,  for  providing  me  the  time  to 
speak. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  very 
much,  indeed,  for  a  very  thoughtful 
statement.  I  said  before  he  arrived  on 
the  floor  that  in  the  Senator's  prayer 
breakfast  this  morning  he  mentioned  five 
States  that  came  into  the  Union  by  one 
vote.  We  are  looking  for  that  one  vote 
today  on  this  issue. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  10  minutes  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana, 
Senator  Quayle.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  my 
neighbor  in  the  Midwest  State  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  President,  D-day  for  AWACS  and 
the  F-15  enhancement  package  has  ar- 
rived. Though  I  and  other  Senators  have 
serious  misgivings  about  this  particular 
sale  at  this  particular  time,  there  are 
more  serious  misgivings  about  the  possi- 


ble consequences  of  a  defeat  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  perceptions 
and  Impact  around  the  world  would  be 
disaistrous  If  the  Senate  were  to  pass 
this  resolution  of  disapproval.  During 
the  debate  those  of  us  who  are  going  to 
support  the  President  must  make  it  un- 
questionably clear  that  our  strong  com- 
mitment to  the  sovereignty  and  security 
of  Israel  continues. 

After  careful  review.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  sale  does  not  constitute  a  se- 
curity threat  to  Israel.  If  it  did,  I  would 
not  be  voting  for  the  package. 

With  the  loss  of  Iran  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Egypt  the  United  States  must 
find  new  allies  wh'ch  can  bring  other 
moderate  Arab  nations  Into  the  peace 
process,  so  that  the  security  of  Israel 
will  be  enhanced  and  not  jeopardized. 

President  Reagan  has  determined  that 
this  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  will  begin  a 
new  period  of  friendship  between  our 
two  nations  that  will  lead  to  more  sta- 
bility in  the  Middle  East.  He.  in  consul- 
tation with  others,  has  charted  a  policy 
in  which  the  expectations  are  for  Saudi 
Arabia  to  be  far  more  cooperative  with 
the  United  States,  for  the  peace  proc- 
ess, and  toward  Israel  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Saudi  Arabia's 
history  reflects  antagonism  toward  Is- 
rael and  an  arrogant  posture  toward  us  ' 
and  others.  We  hope  this  will  change. 
This  sale,  with  all  the  blood  that  has 
been  let.  is  certainly  going  to  provide 
the  bas's  to  observe  a  more  cooperative 
Saudi  Arabia.  It  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  transfer  of  the  AWACS  plane 
does  not  occur  until  1985.  If  there  are 
not  positive  changes  In  these  attitudes 
and  conditions,  it  is  doubtful  these 
planes  will  actually  be  transferred  at 
that  time  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment,  Mr. 
President,  to  review  the  bidding  and  cite, 
for  the  record,  the  chronology  of  events 
which  have  preceeded  this  historic 
moment. 

The  origins  of  the  sale  can  be  traced 
to  the  two  occasions  on  which  U.S.  Air 
Force  AWACS  were  temporarily  de- 
ployed in  Saudi  Arabia  to  meet  the  im- 
minent crises  associated  with  the  Yemen 
and  Iraq-Iran  wars  in  1979  and  1980 
despectively. 

The  planes  were  deployed  to  protect 
the  Saudi  oil  fields  from  destruction  by 
air  attack.  Any  major  disruption  in  the 
delivery  of  oil  from  those  fields  would  be 
catastrophic  to  the  world's  economy. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  also  supported 
Saudi  Arabia  during  that  period  by  con- 
ducting analyses  directed  at  finding  a 
permanent  solution  to  the  problem  of 
defending  the  oil  fields.  Out  of  this  effort 
came  the  conviction  that  a  permanent 
AWACS  presence  would  be  required  in 
the  Mideast. 

The  concept  of  meeting  this  require- 
ment by  outright  sale  of  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia  also  arose  during  this 
period.  While  there  is  some  question  as 
to  who  made  the  first  suggestion,  but  it 
seems  clear  the  Departments  of  Defense 
and  State  Implied  that  a  request  by  the 
Saudis  for  the  planes  might  be  met  with 
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a  favorable  response  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Congressional  opposition  to  such  a 
move  was  inunediate  and  has  continued 
unabated  until  this  moment.  That  op- 
position was  generally  expressed  in  two 
forms:  First,  as  a  request  that  the  ad- 
ministration not  pursue  the  sale,  and 
second,  that  the  specific  terms  of  the  sale 
be  revised  to  eliminate  several  distinct 
concerns.  Also,  many  of  us  felt  it  was 
wrong  to  combine  the  F-15  enhancement 
package  with  AWACS.  After  aU.  AWACS 
planes  are  not  scheduled  to  be  trans- 
ferred until  1985.  so  what  was  the  rush? 

Neither  President  Carter,  under  whose 
administration  this  prospect  was  first 
raised,  nor  President  Reagan  immedi- 
ately responded  to  these  expressions  of 
opposition.  On  October  1.  1981.  the  sale 
was  formally  presented  to  the  Congress 
as  required  by  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  and  Congress  had  30  days  for  both 
Houses  to  pass  resolutions  objecting  to 
the  sale. 

On  October  1.  Secretary  of  State  Haig 
testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  negotiations  with 
the  Saudis  had  been  completed  and  that 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  reopen  those 
negotiations  prior  to  the  30-day  period 
allowed  for  the  Congress  to  vote  on  the 
sale. 

I  found  myself  In  a  position  which,  I 
believe,  many  of  my  colleagues  shared: 
on  the  one  hand,  I  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  package  as  it  had  been  explained. 
The  administration  had  told  us  time  and 
time  again  that  once  it  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  "make  Its  case"  we  would  find 
that  our  concerns  were  unfounded.  The 
administration  made  its  case  and  we 
found  that,  Indeed,  we  still  had  con- 
cerns that  were  serious  enough  to  make 
voting  for  the  sale  diCBcult,  If  not  Im- 
possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  a  strong 
desire  to  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  his  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  We  have  seen  the  problems 
which  have  arisen  when  foreign  policy 
Is  made  by  congressional  committee — we 
ended  up  with  a  congressional  camel.  We 
had  a  foreign  policy  which  swayed  back 
and  forth  with  the  shifting  sands  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  which  was  dangerous  to 
world  peace  as  our  allies  found  it  Im- 
possible to  follow  In  our  footsteps  and 
our  enemies  began  to  prepare  for  the 
worst  In  their  own  self -Interests. 

On  that  same  day — October  1 — I  met 
with  President  Reagan  and  expressed 
mv  concerns  about  the  proposed  sale. 
After  that  meeting  I  was  convinced  that 
there  would  have  to  be  some  change  In 
the  negotiated  sale  before  It  could  be 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Five  days  after  mv  meeting  with 
President  Reagan,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Washington. 
Senator  Gorton,  I  and  other  freshmen 
Senators  met  to  discuss  our  mutual  con- 
cerns. The  conclusion  of  that  meeting 
was  that  none  of  us  could  support  the 
AWACS  sale  as  It  then  had  been  pre- 
sented. Simply  stated,  there  would  have 
to  be  significant  changes  before  we 
would  be  able  to  vote  for  the  sale.  We 
also  concluded  that  if  we,  as  strong  sup- 
porters   of    the    President,    had    these 


doubts  tliat  the  sale  was  doomed  unless 
changes  would  be  forthcoming. 

We  were  aware  that  the  Saudis  had 
publicly  gone  as  far  as  they  could.  How- 
ever, it  became  apparent  that  many  of 
our  concerns  were  answered  by  the 
President  off-the-record,  but  those  com- 
mitments were  not  part  of  the  package. 
The  objective  became  to  make  those 
understandings  which  had  been  dis- 
closed by  the  President  and  his  top  of- 
ficials in  private,  public  and  legally 
binding. 

Our  mechanism  for  answering  our 
concerns  and  showing  that  the  package 
had  changed,  involved  a  letter  of  certi- 
fication from  the  President  binding  his 
office  to  certain  specific  conditions  that 
would  be  met  before  the  transfer  of  the 
AWACS  planes  in  1985. 

The  request  for  certification  addressed 
the  following  concerns : 

SECUBrry  of  u.s.  technology 

First.  A  detailed  plan  for  the  security 
of  the  equipment  and  supporting  docu- 
mentation has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  and  the  receiving  nation; 
and  that,  second,  such  security  provi- 
sions are  no  less  stringent  than  measures 
employed  by  the  United  States  for  the 
protection  and  control  of  Its  equipment 
of  like  kind  elsewhere  in  the  world  out- 
side of  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States;  and  that,  third,  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  right  to 
thoroughly  inspect  the  equipment  not 
less  frequently  than  twice  a  year  during 
its  useful  life. 

COMMAN1]  AND  CONTROL  Or  THE  AWACS 

First.  That  the  recipient  foreign  na- 
tion has  agreed  to  share  with  the  United 
States  continuously  and  completely  all 
of  the  Information  which  It  acquires 
from  the  use  of  such  equipment. 

Second.  That  the  recipient  foreign  na- 
tion has  agreed  not  to  &hsse  access  to 
any  such  equipment,  technology,  docu- 
mentation, or  information  developed 
from  such  equipment  or  technology  with 
any  nation  other  than  the  United  States 
without  the  prior  explicit  consent  of  the 
President. 

SCREENING  OF  PERSONNEL 

First.  That  there  is  in  place  adequate 
and  effective  procedures  for  the  screen- 
ing and  security  clearance  of  citizens  of 
the  recipient  foreign  nation,  and  uncon- 
ditional assurances  that  only  such 
cleared  citizens  of  that  nation  and 
cleared  nationals  of  the  United  States 
will  have  access  to  the  equipment,  tech- 
nology, documentation,  or  information 
derived  therefrom. 

Second.  That  the  recipient  foreign  na- 
tion will  not  permit  citizens  of  third  na- 
tions either  to  perform  maintenance  on 
such  equipment  or  to  modify  any  such 
equipment. 

AWACS   FLIGHT   OPERATIONS 

That  all  such  equipment  shall  be  oper- 
ated solely  and  exclusively  within  the 
boimdarles  of  the  receiving  nation  and 
solely  and  exclusively  for  purely  defen- 
sive purposes  as  defined  in  the  agreement 
except  with  the  advance  explicit  consent 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

COMMAND  sTRccrrntE 

That  the  agreement  in  respect  to  the 
organizational    command    and    control 


structure  for  the  operation  of  any  such 
equipment  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  guar- 
antee that  the  commitments  outlined 
above  will  be  honored. 

PEACE    INtTUTIVES 

That  initiatives  toward  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  disputes  in  the  area  in 
which  the  recipient  foreign  nation  is  lo- 
cated have  either  been  successfully  com- 
pleted or  that  significant  progress  to- 
ward th<it  good  has  been  accomplished 
with  the  substantial  assistance  of  the 
recipient  foreign  nation. 

On  October  7,  Senator  Gorton  and  I 
hand  delivered  a  copy  of  our  request  for 
certification  to  Vice  President  George 
Bush  in  the  White  House.  We  explained 
to  him  and  others  that  our  vote  hinged 
on  the  acceptance  of  this  certification 
and  the  spelling  out  of  these  specific  con- 
ditions. 

On  October  15  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
adopted  a  report  requesting  certifica- 
tion from  the  President  on  the  issues  se- 
curity of  U.S.  technology,  command  and 
control  of  AWACS,  screening  of  person- 
nel, AWACS  flight  operations,  and  peace 
initiatives. 

The  letter  of  certification  will  arrive 
today.  I  have  seen  a  copy.  I  have  not.  as 
of  this  moment,  seen  the  signed  copy. 

It  binds  the  Office  of  the  President  wi 
these  conditions  as  I  have  recited  them 
here.  Though  the  President  is  going  to 
win  this  battle  with  the  Congress,  In  my 
opinion,  I  certainly  hope  this  is  not  a 
sample  of  how  foreign  policy  is  going  to 
be  conducted.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
President,  his  advisors,  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  in  putting  forth  the  new 
foreign  policy  we  were  promised  last 
year,  have  learned  from  this  entire 
affair. 

This  Is  not  a  high  watermark  for  the 
President  or  for  this  Nation.  From  the 
mistakes  of  the  past.  I  hope  we  are  better 
prepared  for  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
mv  distinguished  colleague  very  much 
Indeed. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  put  a  question  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington as  to  whether  he  would  like  to 
proceed  now? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  yield,  might  I  make  a  brief 
announcement  during  this  period? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Senator  Pell  has 
very  graciously  entered  Into  not  a  formal 
agreement  but  an  arrangement  in  which 
we  will  try  to  allocate  time  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats  on  this 
issue. 

I  want  to  say  to  those  who  are  listen- 
ing on  their  squawk  boxes  In  their  offices 
that  we  will  have  to  hold  to  the  time  lim- 
its and  the  times.  If  those  who  are  plan- 
ning to  speak  are  not  here  on  time,  they 
may  lose  their  chance  to  speak 
altogether. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague.  It  will  be  difficult  if  we  do  not 
have  Senators  on  the  floor  when  they  are 
scheduled  to  speak.  If  a  Senator  Is 
scheduled  to  speak  and  Is  not  on  the 
floor,  he  may  lose  his  time. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  12 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  coUeague 
from  Waihlngton. 

The  PI^ESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator froirt  Washington  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished aenator  from  Illinois. 

As  eveiy  Member  of  this  body  who  has 
dealt  wltk  this  question  Imows.  the  sale 
of  AW  AC  8  to  Saudi  Arabia  has  turned 
out  to  b!  the  most  dramatic  proposal 
with  whli  :h  Congress  has  dealt  this  year, 
and  In  tills  body  the  most  closely  con- 
tested IssUe  of  1981. 

Within;  that  close  contest,  however, 
there  is  relatively  widespread  agreement 
for  a  number  of  propositions.  A  very 
substantial  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  feel  either  that  the  proposed 
sale  is  unwise  or.  at  the  very  least,  pre- 
mature. An  even  larger  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  feel  that  the  proposed 
sale  lacks  appropriate  safeguards.  It  is 
obviously  certain  from  the  nature  of  this 
contest  that  an  appropriate  or  proper 
groundwork  for  the  proposal  was  not  laid 
with  either  House  of  Congress. 

While  ill  of  us  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  our  tine  discussing  these  essentially 
secondary  points  In  connection  with  the 
AWACS  debate,  they  are  essentially 
pointless  arguments. 

We  dd  have  the  sale  before  us.  We 
must  vote  on  the  proposed  sale  today. 

I  may!  say  incidentally  for  all  of  us 
that  It  \i  relatively  easy  to  be  wise  after 
the  evenl  and  to  counsel  the  administra- 
tion on  how  this  proposed  sale  should 
have  taloen  place.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  President  and  the  administration 
were  sJwteys  perfect,  there  might  not  be 
any  nee^  for  this  body  to  hold  this  de- 
bate. W#  must  deal  with  what  we  have 
before  i4s  and  not  what  we  wish  we 
might  h$ve  had  before  us. 

There:  are  a  number  of  substantive 
argumertts  against  the  proposed  sale  of 
the  AWACS  which,  In  my  view,  carry 
considerably  greater  weight.  Perhaps  the 
most  s^ous  In  my  mind  is  the  role 
which  skudl  Arabia  has  played  and  will 
play  In  ihe  peace  process  in  the  Middle 
East,  because  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
that  paijt  of  the  world  must  be  one  of  the 
highest  boals  of  this  administration,  of 
this  Coilgress.  and  of  thLs  Nation. 

The  administration.  In  proposing  this 
sale,  hai  told  us  that  Saudi  Arabia  has 
already  begun  to  play  a  constructive  role 
in  that  beace  process.  That  contribution, 
howeven^is  not  impressive  to  this  point 
to  this  penator  or,  I  suspect,  to  many 
others.  I 

Having  come  to  that  conclusion,  how- 
ever, wejare  still  left  with  the  question  as 
we  voteltoday:  Will  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  this  sale  lend  more  weight  to 
the  pea^e  process  in  the  future?  Will  our 
disapproving  this  sale  make  Saudi  Arabia 
more  oi\  less  likely  In  the  immediate  fu- 
take  a  role  in  the  process  of 
peace  In  the  Middle  East? 
to  me  that  that  question  is  rel- 
^asy  to  answer.  While  we  have  no 
ee  that  Saudi  Arabia's  response 
trlbution  will  be  significantly 
greater' with  this  sale,  it  clearly  will  be 
a  step  backward  if.  at  this  point,  under 
these  cl  rcumstances.  we  should  reject  it. 
My  oivn  personal  concern  in  connec- 
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tlon  with  this  sale  has  related  more  to 
that  subject  than  any  other,  to  the  fact, 
as  many  of  the  opponents  of  the  sale  have 
pointed  out.  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  gen- 
erally dealt  with  us  on  more  or  less  a  uni- 
lateral basis.  Previous  sales  of  arms  and 
equipment  and  aid  by  the  United  States 
have  not  resulted  in  an  arrangement 
under  which  we  are  mutually  dependent 
on  one  another— that  nation  needs  our 
help  and  support  as  much  as  we  need 
theirs.  It  Is  important  for  all  of  us  to 
recognize  that  that  Interdependence 
does.  In  fact  exist.  I  do  not  believe  trust 
and  coiifldence  at  this  point  would  be  en- 
hanced by  the  r3jectlon  of  this  proposal. 
A  second  vital  question  relates  to  the 
potential  use  or  potential  misuse  of  the 
AWACS  equipment,  and  the  obvious  con- 
sequent threat  to  our  ally,  the  democratic 
State  of  Israel. 

The  opponents  to  this  sale  rightly  con- 
cern themselves  with  unilateral  or  unen- 
forceable promises  about  the  use  of  this 
and  other  military  equipment. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  here, 
as  well,  we  have  a  situation  or  question 
which  is  not  particularly  easy  to  answer. 
It  is  my  belief  that  Israel  will  be  able  to 
defend  itself,  even  against  the  misuse  of 
AWACS.  But  the  most  important  point  is 
that  Israel  should  never  be  required  to 
face  that  difficulty. 

Another  question  raised  consistently 
and  widely  In  connection  with  this  sale 
relates  to  the  stability  of  the  Saudi  Ara- 
bian Government  itself.  I  may  say.  Inci- 
dentally, in  a  particularly  unstable  part 
of  the  world,  the  Saudi  Arabian  Govern- 
ment has  been  one  of  the  more  stable  and 
more  consistent  during  the  course  of  the 
60  years  since  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
Nevertheless,  that  question  remains.  It 
leads,  it  seems  to  me.  inevitably  to  the 
next  question,  which  is:  WUl  the  stability 
of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government  be  en- 
hanced or  subverted  by  our  action  here, 
specifically  by  the  rejection  of  the  sade  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States? 

I  am  convinced  that  on  this  question, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  Is  correct.  If 
we  reject  our  friends  In  Saudi  Arabia, 
that  Government  and  Its  direction  to- 
ward the  United  States  will  be  subverted 
and  hurt  rather  than  helped.  If  we  show 
ourselves  once  again — perhaps  too 
often— to  be  a  good  ally,  we  are  likely  to 
strengthen  the  present  Saudi  Arabian 
Government. 

The  very  distinguished  and  thoughtful 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  Is  man- 
aging the  opposition  to  this  sale,  stated 
that  the  question  was  closely  divided: 
that  It  was  very  dlfHcult;  and  that  for 
each  argument  on  one  side,  there  was  an 
almost  equally  valid  and  compelling  argu- 
ment on  the  other.  I  totally  agree  with 
him.  It  Is  for  just  that  reason  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
QuAYLE) .  and  four  other  collesigues— 
Senators  Andrews.  Kasten.  Mattinoly, 
MuRKOwsKi — and  I  met  on  the  6th  of 
October  In  order  to  try  to  change  a  pro- 
posal which  we  opposed  and  which  we 
would,  I  believe,  in  almost  every  case, 
oppose  today  had  it  been  unchanged. 
It  was  our  intent  to  change  this  situation 
by  providing  for  certain  explicit  condi- 
tions to  be  met  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 


dent before  the  sale  could  be  approved  or 
before  we  could  support  It. 

It  is  Important  to  support  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  foreign  policy 
initiatives  when  It  Is  possible  to  do  so.  but 
I  again  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Islard  that  that  Is  not  the  sole 
question.  The  President  must  be  opposed 
if  he  is  clearly  wrong.  When  we  do  not 
agree  with  him.  however,  we  must  do 
what  we  can  to  change  objectionable 
conditions  to  the  extent  necessary  in 
order  to  allow  us  to  support  him. 

The  group  of  six  Senators  who  met  on 
the  6th  of  October  did  not  know,  at  the 
time  we  started,  of  the  so-called  Nunn- 
Wamer  resolution.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
regard  that  resolution  as  a  constructive 
step  forward  and  as  one  of  the  steps 
which  may  make  the  passing  of  this 
proposal  possible.  In  Its  original  form, 
however,  it  was  nothing  more  than  an 
expression  of  the  Senate  and  was  not 
binding  on  the  President.  We  believe  that 
any  such  commitment  should.  In  fact,  be 
binding  on  the  Senate  and  on  the  Presi- 
dent, and  therefore,  as  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  pointed  out.  we  submitted 
a  certain  set  of  conditions  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
7th  of  October. 

The  response  has  been  several  drafts 
of  proposed  conditions  which  the  Presi- 
dent would  agree  to.  Only  In  the  last  2 
or  3  days  has  the  President  agreed  In 
toto  to  all  of  the  conditions  which  were 
set  forth  In  the  document  which  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  already  made 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

He  and  I  were  the  prime  authors  of 
that  proposal.  Mr.  President,  with  sig- 
nificant contributions  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattinclt)  cuid  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski). 
It,  of  course,  does  not  bind  any  of  the 
other  participants  in  that  set  of  discus- 
sions or  negotiations.  Essentially,  what 
we  have  at  this  point  is  the  commit- 
ment— the  formal,  written  commitment 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States— 
which  concerns  both  the  use  of  the 
AWACS  aircraft  themselves  and  the 
nature  of  the  guarantees  for  the  propo- 
sition that  Saudi  Arabia  will  live  up  to 
its  undertakings,  which  were  originally 
not  made  public. 

The  key  to  the  President's  certifica- 
tion In  this  respect  reads  that  agree- 
ments as  they  concern  organizational 
command  and  control  structure  for  the 
operation  of  AWACS  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  guarantee  that  the  com- 
mitments outlined  In  the  balance  of  his 
letter  will  be  honored.  In  my  view,  It 
will  be  very  dlCBcult  for  the  President  to 
make  that  certification,  perhaps  impos- 
sible for  the  President  to  make  that 
certification  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  without  some  form  of  joint  con- 
trol of  the  aircraft  after  they  have  been 
sold  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  letter 
which  is  being  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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The  WHrrE   House, 
Waahinnton,  DC.  October  28.  1981. 
Hon.  HowABD  H.   Bakeb.  Jr., 
Majority  Leader.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DCAK  Senator  Bakeb:  On  October  1.  1981. 
I  formally  notified  the  Congress  of  our  in- 
tention to  sell  AWACS  aircraft  and  F-15  en- 
hancement Items  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This  sale 
will  enhance  our  vital  national  security  In- 
terests by  contributing  directly  to  the  sta- 
bility and  security  of  the  critical  area  from 
the  Persian  Oulf  through  the  Middle  East 
to  North  Africa.  It  will  Improve  slgnlhcantly 
the  capability  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United 
States  to  defend  the  oilfields  and  facilities 
on  which  the  security  of  the  Free  World  de- 
pends, and  It  will  pose  no  realistic  threat  to 
Israel. 

When  this  proposed  sale  was  first  an- 
nounced last  spring,  the  Congress  expressed 
concerns  about  certain  aspects  of  the  sale. 
After  analyzing  these  concerns  In  det«ll,  we 
entered  into  a  series  of  discussions  with  the 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  over  the 
summer. 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has 
agreed,  and  I  am  convinced  welcomes  the 
fact,  that  the  United  States  will  have  an  Im- 
portant, long-term  role  and  will  maintain 
direct  Involvement  In  the  development  of 
the  Saudi  air  defense  system.  Including  the 
AWACS.  We  also  have  reached  agreement 
with  the  Saudi  Government  on  a  number  of 
specific  arrangements  that  go  well  beyond 
their  firm  agreement  to  abide  fully  by  all 
the  standard  terms  of  the  normal  Letter  of 
Offer  and  Acceptance  as  required  by  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act. 

Transfer  of  the  AWACS  will  take  place 
only  on  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with 
the  Act  and  only  after  the  Congress  has  re- 
ceived In  writing  a  Presidential  certification, 
containing  agreements  with  Saudi  Arabia, 
that  the  following  conditions  have  been  met: 

I.     SECTJlUTT    or    TECHNOLOCT 

A.  That  a  detailed  plan  for  the  security  of 
equipment,  technology,  Information,  and 
supporting  documentation  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Is  In  place;  and 

B.  The  security  provisions  are  no  less 
stringent  than  measures  employed  by  the 
U.S.  for  protection  and  control  of  Its  equip- 
ment of  like  kind  outside  the  continental 
U.S.:  and 

C.  The  U.S.  has  the  right  of  continual  on- 
site  Inspection  and  surveillance  by  U.S.  per- 
sonnel of  security  arrangements  for  all  op- 
erations during  the  useful  lUe  of  the  AWACS. 
It  Is  further  provided  that  security  arrange- 
ments will  be  supplemented  by  additional 
U.S.  personnel  If  It  Is  deemed  necessary  by 
the  two  parties;  and 

D.  Saudi  Arabia  will  not  permit  citizens 
of  third  nations  either  to  perform  mainten- 
ance on  the  AWACS  or  to  modify  any  such 
equipment  without  prior,  explicit  mutual 
consent  of  the  two  governments;  and 

E.  Computer  software,  as  designated  by 
the  U.S.  Government,  will  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  USO. 

2.   ACCESS  TO  information 

That  Saudi  Arabia  has  agreed  to  share  with 
the  United  States  continuously  and  com- 
pletely the  Information  that  It  acquires 
from  use  of  the  AWACS. 

3.  CONTROL  OVER  THIRD-COUNTRT  PARTICIPATION 

A.  That  Saudi  Arabia  has  agreed  not  to 
share  access  to  AWACS  equipment,  techno- 
logy, documentation,  or  any  Information  de- 
veloped from  such  equipment  or  technology 
with  any  nation  other  than  the  U.S.  with- 
out the  prior  explicit  mutual  consent  of  both 
governments;  and 

B.  There  are  In  place  adequate  and  effec- 
tively procedures  requiring  the  screening  and 
security  clearance  of  citizens  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  that  only  cleared  Saudi  citizens  and 


cleared  U.S.  nationals  will  have  access  to 
AWACS  equipment,  technology,  or  docu- 
mentation, or  Information  derived  therefrom, 
without  the  prior,  explicit  mutual  consent 
of  the  two  governments. 

4.  AWACS  FLIGHT  OPERATIONS 

That  the  Saudi  AWACS  wUl  be  operated 
solely  within  the  boundaries  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
except  with  the  prior,  explicit  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  two  governments,  and  solely  for 
de-'enslve  purposes  as  defined  by  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  maintain  security  and  re- 
gional stability. 

S.  COMMAND  STRUCTURE 

That  agreements  as  they  concern  organiza- 
tional command  and  control  structure  for 
the  operation  of  AWACS  are  of  such  a  nature 
to  guarantee  that  the  commitments  above 
will  be  honored. 

fl.    REGIONAL    PEACE    AND    SBCURITT 

That  the  sale  contributes  directly  to  the 
stabUlty  and  security  of  the  area,  enhances 
the  atmosphere  and  prospects  for  progress 
toward  peace,  and  that  Initiatives  toward  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  In  the  region 
have  either  been  successfully  completed  or 
that  significant  progress  toward  that  goal 
has  been  accomplished  with  the  substantial 
assistance  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  agreements  we  have  reached  with 
Saudi  Arabia  on  security  of  technology,  ac- 
cess to  Information,  control  over  third-coun- 
try participation,  and  AWACS  flight  opera- 
tions will  be  Incorporated  into  the  U.S./Saudl 
General  Security  of  Military  information 
Agreement,  the  Lietters  of  Offer  and  Accept- 
ance (the  government-to-government  sales 
contracts),  and  related  documents.  These 
documents  will  stipulate  that  the  sale  will 
be  cancelled  and  that  no  equipment  or  serv- 
ices win  be  delivered  In  the  event  any  of 
the  agreements  is  breached.  I  will  not  au- 
thorize U.S.  approval  of  any  of  these  con- 
tracts and  agreements  until  I  am  satisfied 
that  they  incorporate  fully  the  provisions 
that  satisfy  the  concerns  that  you  and  I 
share.  I  do  not  foresee  any  need  for  changes 
In  these  arrangements,  but  should  circum- 
stances arise  that  might  require  such 
changes,  they  would  be  made  only  with 
Congressional  participation. 

I  believe  It  Is  important  to  look  beyond 
these  agreements  to  their  practical  conse- 
quenceo.  and  to  the  Implications  of  U.S. 
security  assistance  and  training  requested  by 
Saudi  Arabia.  For  example,  the  agreement 
we  have  reached  with  the  Saudi  Government 
to  protect  the  security  of  equipment  also 
affects  the  nature,  extent,  and  duration  of 
the  U.S.  role  in  the  AWACS  program.  Since 
skilled  Saudi  personnel  available  for  this 
program  will  remain  In  short  supply,  the 
U.S./Saudl  agreement  that  third-country 
nationals  will  not  be  permitted  to  operate  or 
maintain  the  Saudi  AWACS  will.  In  practice, 
extend  U.S.  Involvement  in  Saudi  AWACTS 
operations  and  activities  well  Into  the  1990s. 
U.S.  military  and  contractor  personnel  will 
be  required  to  provide  extensive  operational 
training  for  Saudi  AWACS  aircrews;  It  will 
be  1990  at  the  earliest  before  the  eight  Saudi 
crews  needed  to  operate  all  five  AWACS  air- 
craft will  be  trained,  and  replacement  and 
refresher  training  of  Individual  Saudi  crew 
members  will  require  USAF  Technical  Assist- 
ance Field  Teams  during  the  1990s.  Critical 
AWACS  maintenance,  logistics,  and  support 
functions,  particularly  radar  and  computer 
software  support,  will,  of  necessity,  be  per- 
formed by  U.S.  personnel  In  Saudi  Arabia 
and  in  the  United  States,  for  the  life  of  the 
AWACS. 

The  Saudi  agreement  not  to  share  AWACS- 
gathered  Information  with  third  countries 
also  has  significant  practical  consequences. 
This  agreement,  combined  with  the  standard 
requirement  that  U.S. -supplied  equipment 
be  used  solely  for  defensive  purposes,  as  well 
as  the  agreed-to  Saudi   AWACS  configura- 


tion, precludes  any  possibility  that  Saudi 
AWA<3S  could  contribute  to  coordinated 
operations  with  other  countries"  armed 
forces  against  any  nation  In  the  region  with- 
out our  consent  and  cooperation. 

Concerning  the  agreement  to  operate 
AWACS  only  Inside  the  Kingdom,  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  Saudi  Air  Force  will 
be  trained  to  operate  the  AWACS  In  accord- 
ance with  standard  USAF  AWACS  doctrine 
and  procedures,  which  call  for  AWACS  to  re- 
main at  all  times  a  "safe  distance"  behind 
sensitive  political  borders — normally  100  to 
150  nautical  miles— to  ensure  AWACS  secu- 
rity and  survivability.  Given  the  physical 
location  of  the  oilfields  AWACS  is  to  defend, 
the  vulnerability  of  AWACS  should  It  oper- 
ate near  sensitive  borders,  and  the  history  of 
Saudi  observance  of  U.S.  Air  Force  tactical 
doctrine,  we  are  confident  that  the  Saudis 
will  adopt  these  practices. 

In  a  broader  sense,  by  enhancing  the  per- 
ception of  the  United  States  as  a  reliable  se- 
curity partner,  we  improve  the  prosp>ects  for 
closer  cooperation  between  ourselves  and  the 
Saudi  Government  In  working  toward  our 
common  goal  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  region.  Since  assuming  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Presidency.  I  have  been  Impressed 
by  the  Increasing  constructive  policy  of 
Saudi  Arabia  In  advancing  the  prospects  for 
peace  and  stability  In  the  Middle  East.  The 
Saudi  Government's  critical  contribution  to 
securing  a  cease-fire  In  Lebanon  Is  a  striking 
example.  I  am  persuaded  that  this  frrowlng 
Saudi  Influence  Is  vital  to  the  eventual  set- 
tlement of  the  differences  that  continue  to 
divide  Israel  and  most  of  the  Arab  world. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Saudi  AWACS  will 
pose  no  realistic  threat  to  Israel.  I  remain 
fully  committed  to  protecting  Israel's  se- 
curity and  to  preserving  Israel's  ability  to 
defend  against  any  combination  of  poten- 
tially hostile  forces  In  the  region.  We  will 
continue  to  make  available  to  Israel  the 
military  equipment  It  requires  to  defend  Its 
land  and  people,  with  due  consideration  to 
the  presence  of  AWACS  In  Saudi  Arabia.  We 
have  also  embarked  on  a  program  of  closer 
security  cooperation  with  Israel.  This  pro- 
posed sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  neither  casts 
doubt  on  our  commitment,  nor  compromises 
Israeli  security. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  agreements  we  have 
reached  with  the  Oovemment  of  Saudi 
Arabia  to  take  account  of  the  concerns 
raised  by  the  Congress.  I  am  persuaded,  as  I 
believe  the  Congress  will  be,  that  the  pro- 
posed Saudi  air  defense  enhancement  pack- 
age makes  an  Invaluable  contribution  to  the 
national  security  tnteresu  of  the  United 
States,  by  Improving  both  our  strategic  pos- 
ture and  the  prospects  for  peace  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  I  look  forward  to  continuing  to 
work  with  you  toward  these  vital  goals. 
Sincerely. 

ROKALD  Reagan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  grant  me  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  and  equally 
vital  part  of  this  certification  relates  to 
the  fact  that  the  President,  before  these 
planes  are  delivered,  will  certify  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  Ini- 
tiatives toward  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  disputes  in  the  Middle  East  have  been 
successfully  completed  or  that  signifi- 
cant progress  toward  that  goal  has  been 
accomplished  with  the  substantial  as- 
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slstance  \f  Saudi  Arabia.  This  does  not 

mean  tha|t  I,  any  more  than  the  Senator 

Indiana,  am  totally  happy  with  this 

But  it  does  swing  the  balance 

ultimate  conclusion  from 
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on  Foreign  Relations. 
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PELL. 


Pit 


the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 

„  Senator  from  Washington,  did 

CI  irrectly  that  he  has  put  into  the 

lis  copy  or  a  copy  of  the  letter 

group  wrote  to  the  President? 

.    jt  into  the  Record  the  reply? 

QORTON.  The  Senator  from  In- 

into  the  Record  the  copy  of 

_  which  he  and  I  made  to  the 

of  the  United  States  at  the 

his  speech.  I  have  put  into  the 

a  copy  of  the  reply. 

So  both  letters  are  in  the 
low? 
CK3RTON.  They  are. 
FELL.  And  will  be  distributed  to 
men  ibership? 

C  ORTON.  I  am  sure  they  will  be. 

l^ACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 

the  distinguished  Senator  from 

Island,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 

distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 

nip.  <Mi(.  Specter).  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

Hatch  )   The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

ognlzed. 


prof  osal 


tance  in  light  of  the  fine  leadership  the 
President  has  provided  to  the  country  in 
his  10  months  in  office  and  in  light  of 
the  support  I  have  given  to  him  on  his 
economic  package.  It  is  my  judgment, 
however,  that  this  sale  is  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  President  invited  Republi- 
can Senators  to  meet  with  him  several 
weeks  ago.  I  was  very  pleased  when  the 
President  put  an  end  to  the  issue  of 
■Reagan  or  Begin"  and  when  he  said 
that  he  was  disheartened  to  see  that  kind 
of  issue  raised.  There  was  unanimous 
agreement  among  those  present— some 
43  Republican  Senators.  President  Rea- 
gan, Secretary  of  State  Haig,  and  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser  Allen— that  the 
sole  concern,  the  sole  issue  involved  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

As  I  have  analyzed  that  issue,  it  is 
my  firm  conclusion  that  the  interests  of 
our  Nation  would  be  best  served  by  not 
selling  the  AWACS  and  the  F-15  en- 
hancement package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

How  best  to  promote  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  can  best  be  achieved,  in  my 
view,  through  the  Camp  David  accords. 
Until  the  Saudis  are  prepared  to  embrace 
the  principles  of  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords and  to  support  the  United  States 
on  this  cornerstone  of  United  States- 
Mideast  foreign  policy,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  they  should  not  be  rewarded  with 
the  AWACS  and  the  F-15  enhancement 
package. 

Similar  concerns  were  at  issue  in  1978 
regarding  the  proposed  sale  of  the  F-15 
aircraft  to  the  Saudis  before  that  sale 
was  approved.  Largely  the  same  argu- 
ments were  raised:  That  if  we  accommo- 
dated the  Saudis,  there  would  be  a 
greater  likelihood  of  bringing  them  into 
the  peace  process  in  a  realistic  way.  But 
the  facts  show  that  in  the  intervening  3 
years,  that  likelihood  has  not  material- 
ized. Assurances  were  given  to  Congress 
in  1978  that  there  would  be  no  enhance- 
ment package  for  the  Saudi  F-15's:  yet. 
that  is  precisely  what  the  administration 
is  seeking  to  do  at  the  present  time. 

In  my  view,  before  rewarding  the  Sau- 
dis with  this  sophisticated  equipment, 
they  need  to  make  a  commitment  to  the 
Mideast  peace  process,  as  supported  by 
the  United  States.  The  Saudis  have  not 
done  so. 


ECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 

speak  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 

_  of  AWACS  and  F-15  enhance- 

ipment  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  shall 

a   detailed    statement    for   the 

and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

pijlnted  in  the  Record  as  if  given  in 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

(tn.  it  is  so  ordered. 

!>PECTER.  I  shall  summarize  my 

in  the  course  of  the  10  minutes 

lave  been  allotted  to  me. 

oposing  the  sale  as  proposed  by 

Presidiit  Reagan.  I  do  so  with  reluc- 


Beyond  the  question  of  whether  the 
sale  would  promote  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  there  is  also  the  issue  of  providing 
sufficient  military  assistance  to  defend 
the  Mideast  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet 
incursion.  On  that  issue,  again,  it  is  my 
view  that  selling  the  AWACS  and  the 
P-15  enhancement  package  to  the  Saudis 
would  not  significantly  enhance  the  Sau- 
dis' ability  to  defend  themselves  against 
Soviet  aggression.  Any  defense  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  as  I  view  that  picture,  will  have 
to  be  a  defense  by  the  United  States.  In 
my  judgment,  having  such  high-powered 
equipment  in  the  hands  of  the  Saudis, 
with  the  attendant  risk  of  internal  in- 
stability to  whatever  extent  that  may 
exist,  promotes  instability  in  the  region 
and  ultimately  weakens  the  defensive 
ability  of  Mideast  nations  to  repeal  So- 
viet aggression. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  issue  of  the 
AWACS  and  the  enhancement  package 


has  come  to  be  more  a  matter  of  symbol- 
ism than  substance.  President  Reagan 
certainly  has  placed  his  prestige  on  the 
line,  as  has  the  Congress,  regarding  the 
issues  which  have  arisen. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  symbolism, 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  rewarding 
our  "good  friend"  Saudi  Arabia  with  this 
sale.  They  simply  have  not  been  as  sup- 
portive of  U.S.  policy  as  they  should  have 
been  to  justify  rewarding  them  and  to 
going  to  bat  for  them  to  the  lengths  that 
the  administration  has  gone  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

I  do  not  consider  Saudi  Arabia  a  good 
friend  when  it  comes  to  the  gouging  of 
oil  prices  and  to  our  victimization  by  the 
OPEC  nations.  Because  they  gouged 
somewhat  less  than  other  OPEC  nations 
does  not  make  them  a  good  friend,  in  my 
judgment,  and  does  not  qualify  them  for 
a  reward. 

As  the  vote  nears  on  this  important  Is- 
sue, we  frequently  hear  the  issue  of  need- 
ing to  support  the  President.  I  do  believe 
that  the  President's  view  carries  enor- 
mous weight.  But.  similarly,  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  a  very  vital  func- 
tion. We  have  seen  in  our  lifetimes  the 
phenomenon  of  the  so-called  "Imperial 
Presidency,"  and  it  is  vital,  from  what 
we  have  learned  in  the  course  of  the  past 
decade,  that  there  be  an  independent  and 
reasoned  judgment  given  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  an  issue  of  such  import. 

Fifty-four  of  us  had  taken  a  position  in 
an  initial  document  to  the  President. 
Then  50  of  us  took  a  subsequent  position 
on  the  resolution  of  disapproval.  As  our 
numbers  have  decreased  in  what  I  con- 
sider inexplicable  ways,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  independence  of  this 
great  institution  and  the  independence 
we  should  bring  to  bear  in  saying  to  the 
administration  whether  or  not  the  sale 
is,  in  our  judgment,  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States.  Once  we  have  made 
our  judgment,  it  is  my  sense  that  we 
should  not  retreat  from  that  judgment 
when  it  is  made  on  good  and  solid 
grounds,  as  it  has  been. 

In  my  opinion,  if  this  were  an  ordinary 
vote,  without  the  extraordinary  pres- 
sures being  brought  to  bear  by  the  ad- 
ministration, it  would  be  a  vote  in  the 
magnitude  of  70  against  the  sale  and 
perhaps  30  in  favor  of  the  sale.  I  have 
grave  questions  about  this  body  abdicat- 
ing the  function  of  Its  independent 
judgment  as  is  our  obligation  under  the 
law. 

I.  for  one.  was  notified  of  the  Presi- 
dent's intention  to  proceed  with  this  sale 
in  a  letter  dated  August  24.  Two  days 
later,  on  August  26,  I  wrote  to  President 
Reagan,  expressing  as  succinctly  as  I 
could— limiting  it  to  two  pages — my  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  sale.  Realizing  the 
difficulty  of  transmitting  letters  to  the 
White  House.  I  sent  separate  cover  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Haig.  Mr.  Allen,  and  Mr.  Prie- 
dersdorf,  enclosing  my  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

I  had  received  no  reply  by  the  time  the 
August  recess  was  over.  On  the  first  day 
back  in  session,  on  September  9.  I  asked 
for  time  on  the  floor,  stated  my  reasons 
for  oppo'5ing  the  sale,  and  Included  my 
letter  to  the  President.  As  of  that  date.  I 
had  received  no  reply  and,  in  fact,  did 
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not  receive  a  reply  until  last  Friday, 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  Richard 
Fairbanks,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Congressional  Relations,  which  did 
not  respond  to  many  details  of  my  letter 
but  responded  to  generalized  congres- 
sional concerns. 

I  have  sought  briefings  from  the  ad- 
ministration on  substantive  matters  re- 
garding the  sale,  attempting  as  best  a?  I 
could  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject: but  thir,  letter  from  Mr.  Fa.irbanks 
did  not  fully  reply  to  the  direct  concerns 
I  had  raised. 

It  is  my  sense  that  if  there  was  ever 
to  be  a  dialog  between  the  Senate  and 
the  administration  on  tliis  issue,  a  sincere 
eflfort  was  made  to  open  that  dialog  with 
that  first  document  signed  by  some  54 
of  us  in  the  Senate.  After  more  than  50 
Senators  reached  a  judgment  to  oppose 
the  sale.  I  believe  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  would  have  been  served 
bv  sticking  to  that  position  and  exercis- 
ing the  independent  judgment  for  which 
we  were  elected  to  the  US.  Senate. 

When  statements  have  been  made  that 
those  of  us  in  opposition  to  the  sale  are 
not  doing  a  service  to  their  Nation.  I 
respond  that  we  have  an  independent 

responsibility 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  expired. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
stance of  my  comments  has  been  fully 
expressed,  and  I  shall  stop  in  midsen- 
tence.  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  time 
for  those  to  whom  it  is  committed. 

(The  following  is  Senator  £p-cter's 
prepared  statement:) 
•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
spoken  out  on  several  other  occasions 
about  my  opposition  to  the  sale  of 
AWACS  and  F-15  enhancement  equip- 
ment to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  regret  that  I 
must  now  rise  again  to  restate  that  op- 
position. 

This  was  one  vote  I  had  sincerely 
hoped  I  would  not  have  to  cast.  As  one 
who  has  supported  the  President  on  the 
bulk  of  h's  domestic  economic  program. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  vote  aeain.st  his  re- 
ruest  on  this  maior  foreign  policy  deci- 
.sion.  However,  while  I  believe  that  a 
strong  Executive  is  vital  to  insuring  an 
effective  U.S.  foreign  policy.  I  also  believe 
that  the  Congress  cannot  be  ignored  in 
the  formulation  of  that  policy  and  in  ex- 
ercising its  nrerogatives  over  well-defined 
i.ssues.  U.S.  laws  are  clear  in  this  regard — 
the  Congress  may.  bv  a  two-House  vote, 
veto  any  arms  .';ale  in  excess  of  $25  mil- 
lion. While  that  prerogative  has  never 
been  exercised,  it  is  one  that  should  not 
be  taken  lightly— by  either  branch  of 
government. 

When  the  issue  of  this  massive  arms 
transfer  to  Saudi  Arabia  first  arose.it  be- 
came clear  that  such  a  sales  package 
would  meet  substantial  opposition  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  When  54 
Senators  wrote  President  Reagan  in 
June  to  voice  their  opnosition  to  the  sale, 
it  should  have  been  clear  there  was  sub- 
stantial opposition  within  the  Senate. 
When  the  administration  submitted  its 
prenotification  request  on  August  24, 
1981. 1  wrote  to  President  Reagan  by  let- 
ter dated  August  26.  1981.  with  separate 


cover  letters  and  copies  to  ciecretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig,  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs 
Richard  Allen,  and  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Legislative  Affairs  Max 
Friedersdorf,  urging  the  President  to 
withdraw  the  request. 

It  would  also  note  that  I  did  not  re- 
ceive a  response  for  almost  2  months.  On 
October  22,  Richard  Fairbanks,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations replied.  The  letter  provided  gen- 
eral answers  to  general  congressional 
concerns  raised  about  the  sale  without 
specifically  addressing  items  I  raised  in 
my  letter.  A  copy  of  that  letter  follows 
for  the  Record: 

U.S.   Senate. 
Washington,  DC .  August  26,  1981. 
The   Presioent. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  respectfully  urge 
you  not  to  proceed  with  the  proposed  sale  of 
the  enhancement  package.  Including  the 
Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System 
(AWACS)  aircraft,  to  the  Royal  Saudi  Air 
Force. 

After  considerable  study,  it  is  my  view  that 
this  sale  would  be  contrary  to  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  the  proposed 
sale  would  subject  your  Administration  to  a 
significant  risk  of  Congressional  rejection. 

I  was  among  many  in  the  Senate  who  sup- 
ported your  Economic  Recovery  Program  even 
though  we  had  significant  reservations.  I 
supported  your  program  because  I  felt  it  was 
very  important  to  back  your  leadership  not- 
withstanding significant  problems  with  the 
budget  cuts  for  my  state,  Pennsylvania,  and 
my  stated  preference  for  tax  cuts  on  a  year- 
to-year  time  basis  to  measure  their  effects  on 
inflation  and  economic  recovery. 

On  the  issue  of  AWACS  and  the  F-15  en- 
hancement equipment.  It  is  my  view  that 
many  of  your  supporters,  enough  to  make  up 
a  majority  of  the  Congress,  will  not  be  able 
to  support  your  position.  I  Joined  53  other 
Senators  in  writing  to  you  on  June  24.  1981. 
urging  that  you  not  proceed  with  such  a  pro- 
posed sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  hope  that 
this  issue  wou!d  not  be  brought  to  a  vote. 

While  I  loin  many  others  in  the  Senate 
and  House  in  accordini  great  welpht  to  your 
leadershio.  I  strongly  disagree  with  this  pro- 
posed sale  both  on  the  merits  and  on  my 
concern  that  a  potential  loss  on  this  issue 
by  your  Administration  would  have  signif- 
icant, collateral,  undesirable  consequences. 
The  prospect  of  a  divisive  Senate  battle 
over  the  issue  can  only  damage  Congres- 
.sional /Executive  relations.  Retjubllcan 
Party  unity,  and  hopes  for  a  streri-^thened 
U.S.  presence  in  a  secure  and  stable  Middle 
East. 

While  r  understand  the  need  to  contain 
Soviet  expansionism  and  secure  the  Saudi 
oil  fields.  I  fear  that  the  pror-osed  sale  will 
create  more  long-run  problems  than  may 
be  resolved  In  the  short  term  by  acceding 
to  this  request.  Rather  than  enhance  Saudi 
Arabian  security,  the  sale  of  such  sonhlsti- 
cated  equipment  may  well  increase  Saudi 
political  instability  and  the  risks  of  Saudi 
involvement  In  regional  conflicts.  It  is  clear 
that,  once  the  AWACS  planes  are  given 
over  to  Saudi  Arabia,  the  United  States 
would  have  little  control  over  them,  includ- 
ing their  use  against  Israel,  thus  altering 
the  military  balance  in  that  region. 

While  no  one  can  predict  Saudi  Arabia's 
future  political  stability,  sufficient  doubts 
have  legitimately  been  raised  about  that  Is- 
sue to  fear  the  compromise  of  one  of  Amerl- 
Ira's  most  sophisticated  aircraft  once  it  falls 
into  Saudi  nands.  notwithstanding  the  most 
elaborate  security  precautions. 


I  am  also  deeply  troubled  by  the  long- 
range  implications  on  the  pledge  made  to 
the  Congress  in  1978  not  to  sell  F-15  en- 
hancement equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia.  If 
such  pledges  are  subject  to  modification  or 
cancellation  on  the  contention  of  changing 
circumstances,  how  can  the  Congress  ever 
agree  to  a  proposal,  conditioned  on  such  a 
pledge? 

Almost  all  the  objectives  outlined  to 
Justify  the  sale  of  AWACS  could  be  met  by 
leaving  the  planes  in  US.  hands.  The  true 
test  of  the  United  Slates  as  a  reliable  ally 
is  in  our  ability  to  be  honest  with  our  friends 
about  their  real  military  needs,  not  by  agree- 
ing to  a  request  of  questionable  military 
necessity  and  uncertain  political  ramifica- 
tions. When  our  Nation's  reliability  as  an 
ally  Is  tested  in  International  relations.  It  is 
my  view  that  we  fall  far  short  in  subjecting 
Israel  to  the  risks  proposed  by  these  power- 
ful weapons  in  the  context  of  repeated  hos- 
tility by  Saudi  Arabia  towards  Israel. 

I  am  taking  liberty  of  sending  copies  of 
this  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Haig.  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs  Allen  and  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  LetLslative  Affairs  Freidersdorf  so  that 
they  will  also  know  the  depth  of  my  feeling 
on  this  subject. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely. 

Ablen  SpccTEa. 

On  September  9.  1981,  I  made  a  state- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor  in  which  I  re- 
iterated the  concerns  expressed  in  the 
letter  "that  the  best  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  win  be  served  by  abandoning 
that  sale  on  its  merits." 

Like  most  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
given  this  issue  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  attention  in  recent  months.  I  have 
carefully  heard  the  argmnents  put  forth 
by  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  sale. 
I  have  met  with  representatives  of  the 
administration,  including  those  from  the 
State  Department,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  the  National  Security  Council. 
I  have  tried  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  the 
issue. 

My  decision  was  based  on  one  sole  con- 
sideration— is  this  sale  in  the  best  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States? 

After  extensive  study,  discussions,  de- 
bate, and  review,  I  have  come  to  the  stud- 
ied conclusion  that  this  sales  package — 
the  largest  arms  transfer  in  U.S.  his- 
tory— would  not  advance  U.S.  national 
interests  and  would,  in  fact,  severely 
hamper  those  interests. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  US. 
interests  in  the  Middle  East  center  on 
achieving  peace,  security,  and  stability 
in  the  region.  It  is  my  belief  that  trans- 
ferring these  weapons  to  a  nation  like 
Saudi  Arabia  will  act  to  thwart  these 
very  goals  we  seek. 

By  focusing  on  the  special  United 
States-Saudi  relationship  and  attempts 
to  achieve  a  strategic  consensus  in  the 
region,  the  administration  has  already 
moved  a  step  away  from  the  best  hope 
for  a  Middle  East  peace — the  Camp  Da- 
vid accords  and  the  now-reinstated  au- 
tonomy talks  between  Egypt  and  Israel. 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  such  strategic 
consensus  in  the  region — nor  is  there 
much  hope  for  achieving  one.  To  think 
that  a  consensus  on  any  Issue  can  be 
reached  among  the  varied  Arab  states 
because  the  United  States  declares  one 
underscores  an  attitude  at  variance  with 
centuries  of  Middle  East  history 
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discussions  with  Under  Sec- 
State  James  Buckley.  I  was 
the  overemphEisis  this  concept 
on  U.S.  policy.  Mr.  Buckley 
U.S.    policy    centers    on 
U.S.  friends  in  areas  of  stra- 
threatened  by  Soviet 
and  providing  those  na- 
the  arms  they  need  to  counter 
threat  and  that  posed  by  other 
in  the  region.  Such  a  policy 
if  nations  operated   in   a 
.,  divorced  from  history  and  re- 
onflicts.  The  world  is  not  that 
however;  and  the  Middle  East  is 
simple. 

Arabia  has  already  made  clear 
_  that  Israel,  and  not  the  So- 
,  is  its  primary  enemy.  Saudi 

already  declared  its  firm  op- 

to  the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  Mid- 
peace  policies— the  Camp  David 
Saudi  Arabia  has  alreadv  stated 

to  the  existence  of  the  state 

and  its  determination  to  wage  a 

.    to  "liberate"  the  occupied  ter- 

Saudi  Arabia  has  already  in- 

its  support  for  the  Palestine  Lib- 

I  Organization  and  its  terrorist  ac- 

throughout  the  world. 

granting  the  Saudi  request  for 

and  F-15  enhancement  ecuip- 

increase  the  chances  for  peace 

Middle  East?  Will  it  moderate 

Arabia's  consistent  efforts  to  ob- 

peace  process? 

that  it  will  not.  Similar  hope.s 
_  following  the  1978  decision  to 
aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia,  yet 
l^pes  were  never  realized.  They 
..  realized  because  Saudi  Arabia, 
sovereign  nations,  acts  on  the 
its  perceived  national  interests, 
■ipating  in  substantive  negotia- 
..  Israel  toward  a  long-standing 
the  region  is  now  clearly  not  a 
Saudi  national  interest.  Even 
point  peace  plan  recently  sub- 
by  the  Saudis  is  nothing  more 
reiteration    of    previous    U.N.- 
1  esolutions.  No  arms  sale,  of  what- 
gnitude  or  import,  will  alter  that 
.  :  nor  will  the  rejection  of  such 
^nder  the  Saudis  from  participat- 
legotiations  if  they  felt  it  would 
their  interests  in  the  region, 
approval  of  such  a  sale  would 
tiowever,  is  Israel's  confidence  in 
.,    of  the  United  States  as 

and  guarantor  of  Israeli  se- 

a    vital    consideration    in    any 
achieving  progress  in  the  Pal- 
autonomy  negotiations.  Those 
must  be  the  primary  focus 
States-Middle  East  policies  for 
the  most  promising  hopes  of 
.„  a  long-lasting  peace  in  the 
This  sale  would  do  little  to  ad- 
that  peace  process  and  could  do 
deal  to  hinder  it. 
I  rincipal    concern    regarding    the 
I  ackage  is  whether  it  will,  in  fact. 
U.S.  interests  in  securing  the 
and  oil  routes  of  the  Persian 
The   administration    ha.s   argued 
£  audi  Arabia  needs  the  F-l.")  en- 
equipment  and  the  AWACS 
to  protect  its  oilfields  against 
or  other  hostile  forces  and  that 
■  States  needs  that  equipment 
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in  Saudi  Arabia  for  use  by  U.S.  forces 
in  future  regional  conflicts.  The  his- 
torical record  points  to  serious  flaws  in 
such  an  approach. 

As  I  noted  before.  Saudi  Arabia  has 
frequently  stated  its  need  for  arma- 
ments to  defend  itself  against  its  pri- 
mary enemy.  Israel,  not  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Saudi 
Armed  Forces,  now  numbering  100,000 
men  of  dubious  fighting  capability, 
could  serve  as  a  serious  deterrent  to  any 
major  hostile  force,  even  if  Saudi  Arabia 
is  supplied  with  the  most  sophisticated 
of  Western  equipment. 

Clearly,  only  the  presence  of  U.S.  and 
NATO  forces  in  the  region  can  effec- 
tively deter  any  future  Soviet  actions 
or  the  se.urity  of  the  region  itself.  Yet. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  actively  and  vocally 
opposed  any  Western  attempts  to  secure 
a  military  presence  in  the  region.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  never  publicly  condemned 
Soviet  treaties  with  nations  such  as  Iraq 
and  Syria,  which  grant  the  Soviets  mil- 
itary facilities  in  their  countries:  yet. 
it  has  actively  worked  to  discourage  na- 
tions such  as  Egypt  and  Oman  from 
granting  similar  facilities  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Saudi  delegation  to  a  May  1980. 
meeting  of  the  Gulf  Corporation  Council 
severely  criticized  the  Oman's  for  grant- 
ing the  U.S.  military  facilities  in  Oman 
and  affirmed  "their  absolute  rejection  of 
foreign  interference  in  the  region  from 
any  source." 

It  is.  therefore,  difficult  to  envision  on 
what  grounds  Saudi  Arabia  is  viewed  as 
the  rnchpin  of  U.S.  military  efforts  to 
defend  the  security  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  its  oilfields.  Unwilling  to  accept  US. 
military   cooperation,   yet   unable   ulti- 
mately to  defend  itself  from  outside  as- 
gression.  Saudi  Arabia  is  a  questionable 
partner  in   a  strategy  to  defend  vital 
American  interests  in  the  Middle  East. 
Much  the  same  policy  was  attempted 
under  President  Nixon  when  Iran  was 
viewed  as  the  bulwark  of  Western  de- 
fenses in  the  region.  Little  attention  was 
paid  to  tho  effect  such  close  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  and  such  massive 
arms  expenditures  would  have  on  the 
Shah  and  his  position  within  Iran.  We 
should  have  learned  a  lesson  from  those 
mistakes:  but  I  have  yet  to  see  an  assess- 
ment from  this  administration  as  to  what 
effect  this,  and  other  substantial  West- 
ern arms  sales,  would  have  on  the  sta- 
bility of  the  present  Saudi  Government. 
For  fiscal  year  1982.  the  Saudis  plan 
to  spend  over  S30  billion  for  defense— a 
figure  six  times  the  per  capita  rate  of 
the  Reagan  U.S.  defense  budget.  How- 
ever stable  Saudi  Arabia  may  now  be. 
such  massive   arms   expenditures  in   a 
countrv  of  less  than  4  million  citizens, 
with   approximately    2   million    foreign 
workers,  cannot  but  affect  the  internal 
position  of  the  present  Saudi  monarchy. 
As    Stansfield    Turner    noted    in    an 
April  23  article  in  the  Washington  Post: 
It  would  be  Irresponsible  for  us  to  help 
them  (Saudi  Arabia)   defeat  a  sophisticated 
air   threat,   for  which   the   AWACS  was  de- 
signed and  which  has  a  low  probability  of 
occurring,  when  they  are  Incapable  of  han- 
dling the  more  elementary  threats  of  Insur- 
rection and  guerrilla  warfare  that  are  highly 
probable. 


Another  issue  to  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed my  questions  is  whether  the  pro- 
posed sale  will  help  the  stability  of  both 
Saudi  Arabia  and  of  the  region  as  a 
whole.  Rather  than  enhance  Saudi  Ara- 
bian security,  the  sale  of  such  sophisti- 
cated equipment  may  well  do  the  oppo- 
site—increase Saudi  political  instability 
and  the  risks  of  Saudi  involvement  in 
regional  conflicts. 

The  Middle  East  is  already  becoming 
the  repository  of  the  most  sophisticated 
equipment  in  the  world.  By  helping  to 
arm  an  array  of  Middle  Eastern  nations, 
the  West  is  helping  to  create  an  arms 
tinderbox  that  stands  ready  to  explode 
at  the  slightest  provocation.  The  arms 
package  the  administration  is  proposing 
can  only  act  to  add  further  instability  to 
this  already  destabilizing  situation. 

By  pumping  increasingly  sophisticated 
weaponry    into    the    Middle    East,    the 
United  States  also  risks  pumping  up  the 
dangers  of  war  in  the  region.  A  sale  of 
this  magnitude  inevitably  brings  with  it 
a  reaction   and  a  demand   for  similar 
eouipment  by  other  nations  in  the  area. 
Legitimate  questions  have  also  been 
raised  about  how  stable  the  other  Gulf 
states— historically  the  objects  of  Saudi 
aggression— will  feel  if  the  sales  package 
is  approved.  Oman,  the  only  Arab  nation 
to  have  endorsed  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords and  to  have  granted  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary facilities  on  its  territory,  has  good 
historical  reasons  to  fear  Saudi  inten- 
tions—and U.S.  reUability  as  a  friend 
and  ally  in  so  heavily  arming  the  Saudis. 
These  concerns.  Mr.  President,  have 
guided  my  decision  to  oppose  the  sales 
tackage.  Other  factors  are  also  involved, 
such  as  the  legitimate  fear  of  possible 
compromise  of  one  of   America's  most 
sophisticated  aircraft  and  most  sophisti- 
cated missiles.  These  concerns  have  been 
addressed   in   detail   by   several   of   my 
colleagues. 

What  is  most  troubling  about  the  pro- 
posal, as  I  have  attempted  to  outline,  is 
the  premises  upon  which  it  is  made, 
namely  that  it  will  help  advance  U.S.  in- 
erests  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the 
world.  Peace,  security,  and  stability 
would  not,  in  my  view,  be  enhanced  by 
proceeding  with  the  sale:  nor  would 
those  goals  be  hindered  by  rejecting  the 
sale.  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  and  will  re- 
main an  important  nation  to  U.S.  inter- 
ests in  the  region,  just  as  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  remain  important 
to  Saudi  Arabia's  interests  in  the  region. 
Acceding  to  every  questionable  mili- 
tary request  of  a  friendly  nation,  how- 
ever, is  no  answer  to  being  a  true  and 
constant  friend  of  that  nation.  The  true 
test  of  the  United  States  as  a  reliable 
ally  is  in  our  ability  to  be  honest  with 
our  friends  about  their  real  military 
needs  and  about  our  own  real  military 
and  political  needs.  I  question  whether 
that  honesty  has  ever  existed  in  the 
United  States-Saudi  relationship. 

Critical  issues  remain  outstanding  on 
the  Middle  East  agenda.  Peace  in  the 
area  has  never  been  so  close,  yet  so  far. 
The  United  States  must  act  rapidly  to 
reestablish  our  central  role  in  the  peace- 
making process  and  focus  our  priorities 
on  achieving  the  long-lasting  peace,  se- 
curity, and  stability  that  must  be  the 
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cornerstone    of    United    States-Middle 
Eist  policies. • 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  again 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  yield  no  more  than 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Danforth). 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  with 
firm  conviction  I  oppose  the  sale  of 
AWACS  and  F-15  offensive  attach- 
ments by  the  United  States  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  My  conviction  is  supported  by 
three  arguments. 

First,  to  vote  for  this  sale  would  flatly 
contradict  the  position  taken  by  me  dur- 
ing my  1976  campaign  for  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Second,  in  recent  years.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  exhibited  an  increasing  tendency  to 
test  the  friendship  of  the  United  States 
by  demanding  more  and  more  dangerous 
weapons  from  us  rather  than  working 
toward  the  peace  which  is  offered  by  the 
spirit  of  Camp  David. 

Third,  possession  by  Saudi  Arabia  of 
yet  more  sophisticated  equipment  would 
increase  pressure  upon  the  Saudis  from 
radical  Arab  elements  to  use  such  equip- 
ment against  Israel  in  the  event  that 
hostilities  in  the  volatile  Middle  East 
should  resume. 

Mr.  President,  my  decision— first— is 
a  matter  of  personal  integrity.  On  June 
8.  1976.  I  made  a  solemn  promise  to  the 
people  of  Missouri  that  I  would  not  sup- 
port military  sales  by  the  United  States 
to  Israel's  enemies  in  the  Middle  East.  A 
vote  for  this  sale  would  flatly  contradict 
that  promise.  However,  it  is  equaUy  clear 
that  changing  conditions  would  require 
flexibility  on  my  part.  I  have  examined 
the  facts  to  see  if  changed  conditions 
compel  a  change  in  my  position.  I  have 
concluded  that  they  do  not. 

The  most  difficult  vote  I  have  cast  in 
the  Senate  was  in  favor  of  the  1978 
Mideast  arms  sale  of  62  F-15's  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  apparently  contrary  to  my  com- 
mitment of  1976.  Yet  the  rationale  for 
that  sale  involved  a  decision  to  embrace 
the  lesser  of  two  evils.  If  the  United 
States  declined  to  sell  the  F-15's  to  the 
Saudis,  the  French  would  sell  them  the 
Mirage,  with  additional  offensive  attach- 
ments such  as  bomb  racks  and  long- 
range  fuel  tanks. 

The  sale  of  F-15's  then,  with  limita- 
tions on  offensive  attachments,  was  the 
better  of  the  available  alternatives.  It 
offered  the  be.st  chance  of  containing  the 
offensive  capability  of  Saudi  Arabia.  This 
rationale  was  reinforced  by  the  Carter 
administration  and  bv  the  Saudi  Royal 
Family  itself.  In  April,  1978.  the  Saudi 
ambassador  and  a  member  of  the  Saudi 
Royal  Family  came  to  my  office  to  stress 
that  their  country's  purchase  of  F-15's 
was  for  defensive  purposes  only  and  that 
they  had  no  Interest  in  acquiring  addi- 
tional offensive  weapons. 

In  May,  1978.  Defense  Secretary 
Brown.  Secretary  of  State  Vance,  and 
President  Carter  gave  similar  assurances 
to  the  Congress  by  making  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  had  no  intention- 
then  or  in  the  future— of  providing  the 
Saudis  with  AWACS  or  offensive  attach- 
ments for  the  F-15. 

Today,  the  argument  that  the  English 
are  only  too  willing  to  sell  their  Nimrod 


system  as  a  substitute  for  the  American 
AWACS  mis-.es  the  point.  Radar  systems, 
of  and  by  themselves,  are  neither  de- 
stabilizing nor  threatening.  It  is  their 
couplin:,'  to  the  F-15,  retrofitted  with 
long-rajige  fuel  tanks  and  the  most 
sophisticated  missiiss  in  America's 
ar:enal  which  is  so  destabilizinj.  The 
sale  we  are  considering  today  involves  not 
only  AWACS  but  also  the  offensive  at- 
tachments to  the  F-15. 

At  the  time  of  the  1978  F-15  sale,  that 
transaction  was  said  to  be  a  test  of  Amer- 
ican friendship  toward  Saudi  Arabia. 
Now.  as  the  second  test  of  friendship  is 
being  administered,  the  time  has  come 
to  ask  how  well  our  friendship  has  been 
reciprocated.  It  is  widely  held  that  Saudi 
Arabia  is  a  special  friend  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  the  argument  for  the 
AWACS  sale  could  only  be  founded  on 
a  unique  friendship,  because  the  United 
States  permits  no  other  country,  not 
even  within  NATO,  to  fly  AWACS  under 
its  exclusive  control.  Let  us  examine 
what  has  transpired  since  the  F-15  sale 
in  1978. 

The  most  significant  occurrence  since 
the  last  test  of  friendship  was  the  Camp 
David  accords.  Furtherance  of  the  peace 
process  between  Israel  and  Egj-pt  has 
been  the  centerpiece  of  U.S.  policy  in 
the  Middle  East.  In  our  efforts,  we  have 
hoped  for  support  from  other  countries. 
But,  when  the  details  of  the  Camp  David 
accords  were  known,  Saudi  Arabia  be- 
came a  moving  force  to  suspend  Egypt's 
membership  in  the  Arab  League,  trans- 
fer the  league's  headquarters  from  Cairo 
to  Tunis,  boycott  Egyptian  companies 
doing  business  with  Israel,  and  break 
diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt. 

The  Saudis  have  been  willing  to  fi- 
nance the  PLO.  an  organization  which 
has  refused  to  accept  even  Israel's  right 
to  exist,  by  pledging  $1  billion  to  its 
continued  operations.  They  have  re- 
sisted the  development  of  an  American 
military  presence  in  the  Arab  peninsula 
in  spite  of  Soviet  presence  in  Syria  and 
South  Yemen.  Not  only  has  access  to 
Saudi  bases  been  rejected:  when  another 
ally,  Oman,  was  prepared  to  help  us,  the 
Saudis  undermined  the  discussions. 

The  death  of  Anwar  Sadat  was  a  major 
event  in  the  Middle  East.  Yet  it  has  not 
changed  Saudi  Arabia's  opposition  to  the 
Camp  David  process.  Indeed,  it  has  made 
the  Middle  East  a  less  stable  place  to 
receive  sophisticated  military  equipment. 
And  the  Saudis  have  supported  their 
immoderate  acts  with  even  more  im- 
moderate rhetoric.  They  have  called  for 
a  holy  war  to  "cleanse  Jerusalem  of  the 
Jews."  They  have  characterized  the  hos- 
tage rescue  mission  in  Iran  as  American 
military  aggression.  They  have  referred 
to  terrorist  activities  of  the  PLO  as  one 
of  the  noblest  phenomena  in  contem- 
porary Arab  history.  The  tragic  Saudi 
association  with  terrorists  was  high- 
lighted recently  by  their  decision  to  pro- 
vide sanctuary  and  a  generous  pension 
to  Idi  Amin. 

With  respect  to  oil,  since  1978,  the 
Saudis  have  permitted  the  price  to  in- 
crease 133  percent.  Furthermore,  if  we 
continue  to  believe — in  spite  of  the 
facts— that  the  Saudis  are  helping  the 
United  States  to  their  detriment  by  keep- 


ing production  up  and  holding  prices 
down,  then  we  are  massing  an  important 
point.  Oil  Mmister  Yamani  has  noted 
that  the  Saudi  production  strategy  is 
designed  to  "hold  back  investors  from 
searching  (fon  energy  alternatives  and 
until  OPEC  restores  its  previous  posi- 
tion" When  the  last  administration  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  create  a  petro- 
leum stockpile,  the  Saudis  immediately 
threatened  to  cut  off  U.S.  oil  supplies. 

Clearly,  Saudi  oil  policy  has  been  more 
moderate  than  the  rest  of  OPEC,  but  one 
hardly  can  argue  that  it  is  even  modestly 
sacrificial. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  expected 
to  oblige  each  new  Saudi  demand  for 
arms,  only  to  be  rewarded  by  unrelent- 
ing oil  price  hikes,  orders  of  magnitude 
greater  than  the  world  inflation  rate, 
and  unrelenting  hostility  to  the  Mideast 
peace  process. 

President  Reagan  has  stated  that  the 
United  States  should  not  allow  another 
country  to  take  over  our  foreign  policy 
Precisely  so.  The  United  States  is  a  great 
country,  and  Americans  are  a  proud  peo- 
ple. We  should  never  play  a  Stepin 
Fetchit  routine  for  Saudi  Arabia  or  any- 
one else.  The  notion  that  if  only  we  do 
what  they  ask  of  us,  they  will  be  coop- 
erative, has  been  very  disappointing  since 
1978,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  improve  in  the  future. 

Notwithstanding  the  promises,  made 
and  broken  since  1978,  about  the  need 
to  limit  the  introduction  of  weapons  into 
Saudi  Arabia  for  defensive  purposes 
only:  and  notwithstanding  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's disappointing  behavior  since  the 
1978  sale;  I  believe  there  is  an  even 
more  important  reason  for  rejecting  the 
current  proposal. 

The  introduction  of  sophisticated  of- 
fensive weapons  into  Saudi  Arabia,  under 
that  regime's  exclusive  control,  can  only 
serve  to  destabilize  an  already  precari- 
oiisly  unstable  region. 

This  new  dimension  of  instability  is 
double-edged.  The  presence  of  F-15  at- 
tack planes  retrofitted  with  long-range 
fuel  tanks  and  the  most  sophisticated 
guided  missiles  in  America's  arsenal,  in 
combination  with  orbiting  AWACS  com- 
mand posts,  will  inevitably  make  Saudi 
Arabia  a  prime  Israeli  target  in  the 
event  of  new  hostilities  between  any  Arab 
country  and  Israel. 

The  second  element  of  instability  Is 
equally  menacing  to  the  region.  The 
presence  of  such  sophisticated  and  awe- 
some offensive  military  power  under  the 
exclusive  command  of  Saudi  Arabia  will 
make  the  Saudis  the  focus  of  intense 
pressure  from  the  Arab  world  to  prove 
their  fidelity  to  the  Arab  cause  and  to 
join  in  a  war  against  Israel. 

These  arms  may  well  become  a  deci- 
sive factor  in  the  minds  of  Arabs  con- 
templating the  advisability  of  future  ag- 
gressive acts  against  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  conceivable  that  by 
making  this  sale,  the  United  States  is 
inadvertently  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  next  war  in  the  Middle  East.  At  stake 
here  is  the  future  of  Israel,  the  future  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  future  of  the  free 
world's  stake  in  that  region. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  unanimous-consent  request.  I  have 
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ith  all  the  parties  concerned. 

nt  say  that  Senator  Robert  C. 

minority  leader,  has  indicated 

us  is  a  bipartisan  matter  he 

eak  at  the  end  of  the  debate. 

lanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 

._.  be  observed  as  we  approach 

.1  time  of  the  debate:   From 

to  4:40  p.m.,  Senator  Pack- 

.  4:40  p.m.  to  4:45  p.m..  Sen- 

from  4:45  p.m.  to  4:50  p.m., 

rcy;  from  4:50  p.m.  to  4:55 

Cranston;  and  from  4:55 

„  p.m..  Senator  Baker. 

PI^ESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

it  is  so  ordered. 

JRCY.    Mr.    President.    I    am 

yield  30  minutes  to  the  Presi- 

tempore   of   the   Senate,   our 

nguiihed  colleague.  Senator  Strom 
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,  and  that  of  the  Senate 

Services  Committee,   is   to   ap- 

.   President's   proposal.   I   an- 

my   support   for   this  sale   on 

17  and  information  which  I 

__  ed  since  that  time  has  re- 

my  endorsement  of  this  sale. 

_..  is  based  upon  an  exhaus- 

by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 

qiriefings  by  officials  of  the  State 

nse  Departments  and  consul- 

.ith  President  Reagan.  I  have 

0  isidered    carefully     arguments 

letters  to  me  from  my  constitu- 

citizens  from  across  the  Nation. 

^asons   I  support   this  sale   to 

abia  can  be  outlined  in  three 

„  but  before  discussing  these 

shall  elaborate  on  what  I  be- 
Lhe  basic  premise  for  this  sale. 
United  States  does  not  sell  the 
and   F-15's   to  Saudi   Arabia. 
;quipment  can  be  bought  by  the 
;lsewhere.  If  that  happens,  the 
I  )tates  would  have  no  control  over 
_i's  air  defense  forces.  If  the 
States    cooperates    with    Saudi 
we   can   exercise   some  control 
equipment  and  thereby  help 
Israel.  We  will  also  enhance  the 
of  I.srael  by  becoming  a  con- 
partner   with   a   pro-Western 
.  .  making  It  highly  unlikely 
state  would  join  in  an  attack 
.  and  less  likely  that  a  radical 
;ould    overthrow    the    current, 
Saudi  Government.  All  of  these 
persuade  me  this  sale  would 
rather  than  endanger.  Israel. 

E    POSES    LITTLE    THREAT    TO    ISRAEL 

I  am  simply  not  convinced 

F-15's  and  5  AWACS  aircraft 

._  a  significant  threat  to  Israel. 

5's  will  be  dispersed  at  three  air- 

!0  each,  each  base  a  great  dis- 

from   Israel's  border.   Only   one 

aircraft  will  be  aloft  at  any  one 

d  it  is  required  to  guard  oil- 

the  opposite  side  of  Saudi  Arabia 

Israel.  The  more  serious  threat  is 

facing  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  form 


lal 

S  :ate, 
th  s 


of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  nearby  proxy 

of a fgg 

The  equipment  in  the  proposed  sale 
amounts  to  a  very  limited  air  defense 
capability  for  Saudi  Arabia.  This  is  bal- 
anced by  the  fact  that  Israel  possesses 
a  large  military  force,  including  over  530 
attack   planes,    to   counter   any   Saudi 

threat. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  shall  discuss  this 
sale  in  some  detail.  My  study  of  this  issue 
has  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  sale  is: 

First,  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States; 

Second,  in  the  national  interest  of  Is- 
rael; and  ^    ,„      .. 

Third,  In  the  national  interest  of  Saudi 

Today.  I  will  discuss  each  of  these 
points  in  detail.  Additionally.  I  will  ad- 
dress some  of  the  objections  that  other 
Senators  have  propounded  against  the 

S3.16 

First,  however,  I  want  to  set  the  stage 
for  my  remarks  by  describing  the  pro- 
posal and  how  it  meets  the  defense  needs 
of  Saudi  Arabia. 

THE  ARMS  PACKAGE 

The  administration  is  proposing  that 
we  approve  for  sale  to  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government  the  following  pieces  of 
equipment: 

Five  airborne  radar  warning  system 
aircraft  <  AW  ACS);  ,    , 

A  total  of  101  sets  of  conformal  fuel 
tanks  to  extend  the  range  of  the  F-15 
aircraft; 

Six  KC-707  aerial  refueling  tankers  to 
refuel  the  AWACS  and  the  F-15  planes 
in  the  air;  and 

A  total  of  1.177  AIM-9L  Sidewinder 
air-to-air  missiles  to  give  the  F-15's  the 
capability  to  destroy  attaclcing  planes  be- 
fore visual  contact  has  been  made  with 
these  attackers. 

In  addition,  the  sale  package  contains 
provisions  for  ground  support  equipment, 
.spares,  and  contractor  support  personnel 
for  3  years. 

SAUDI    DEFENSE     NEEDS 

Mr.  President.  Saudi  Arabia  has  a 
unique  need  for  this  equipment.  It  has  a 
vast  territory  to  defend.  Its  wealth  is 
centered  in  a  small  oilfield  area.  This  na- 
tion is  nearly  surrounded  by  Soviet  sur- 
rogate states.  In  Afghanistan,  only  700 
miles  away,  the  Soviets  themselves  now 
have  a  base  from  which  to  launch  an  at- 
tack on.  or  threaten,  the  Saudi  Govern- 
ment. 

The  huge  Saudi  land  mass  is  equal  to 
that  of  Europe  or  the  land  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  east  coast.  In 
length,  it  covers  an  area  stretching  from 
the  Norwegian  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea.  In 
width,  it  covers  a  distance  approximately 
cnual  to  that  between  Prance  and  the 
Ukraine.  In  all  directions,  its  borders 
face  a  highly  potential  threat.  Its  F-15's 
will  operate  from  only  3  bases, 
whereas  in  Europe  there  are  20  military 
bases  to  defend  an  area  of  similar  size. 

Both  the  size  of  the  area  to  be  de- 
fended, and  the  limited  Saudi  resources 
establish  the  need,  for  aerial  refueling 
and  for  conformal  fuel  tanks.  For  ex- 
ample, should  the  Dhahran  Air  Base  be 
destroyed,  then  the  aircraft  operating 


from  the  other  two  bases  would  spend 
3  hours  just  in  transit — I'/a  hours  each 
way — to  defend  against  a  threat  from 
the  East.  This  would  mean  that  their  on- 
station  time  will  be  minimal  without  the 
range-extending  conformal  fuel  tanks 
and  without  aerial  refueling. 

The  low  number  of  Saudi  F-15  air- 
craft, and  the  fact  that  they  are  widely 
dispersed,  dictates  the  need  for  a  fast  and 
effective  response  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
flict. This  is  the  key  reason  why  the  AIM- 
9L  Sidewinder  missile  is  needed.  It  en- 
ables the  F-15  to  fire  at  the  attacking 
planes  head-on  before  they  reach  their 
attack  area  near  the  oilfields. 

There  is  an  obvious  need  for  the  Sau- 
dis to  see  the  oncoming  threat,  and 
have  the  time  to  react,  before  any  at- 
tackers could  destroy  the  oilfields  or 
other  targets.  The  present  Saudi  ground- 
based  radars  cannot  see  low  flying  air- 
craft beyond  the  curvature  of  the  Earth, 
which  is  30  to  40  miles,  and  which  trans- 
lates into  no  more  than  2  to  3  minutes 
of  flying  time  for  modern  aircraft.  Since 
it  takes  about  5  minutes  to  scramble  the 
P-15's,  without  AWACS.  the  threatening 
aircraft  could  only  be  intercepted  sev- 
eral minutes  after  they  have  destroyed 
the  oilfields.  With  the  AWACS  at  a  29.- 
000  feet  altitude,  the  Saudis  will  be  able 
to  see.  200  miles  away.  This  gives  them 
a  warning  time  of  15  minutes— a  suffi- 
cient time  for  scrambling  and  intercept- 
ing enemy  aircraft  before  they  get  to  the 
oilfields  or  other  targets. 

ONLY     ONE    AWACS    ALOFT 


For  a  nation  to  provide  a  round-the- 
clock  warning  capability,  five  AWACS 
aircraft  are  needed.  Only  one  AWACS 
would  be  aloft  at  any  given  time,  with 
the  other  four  operating  in  a  shuttle 
role  to  relieve  the  single  plane  constantly 
on  patrol.  ^  ,  „ 

Mr.  President,  now  that  I  have  briefly 
discussed  the  administration's  proposal, 
and  how  it  is  carefully  tailored  to  meet 
the  specific  Saudi  air  defense  require- 
ments. I  would  like  to  discuss  each  of  my 
three  major  points. 

First,  why  is  the  support  of  the  sale 
in  our  own  vital  national  security 
interests? 

I.   SALE   IS  IN  THE   NATIONAL   INTERESTS  OF  THE 
UNITED    STATES 

The  equipment  will  protect  U.S.  oil 

supply. 

It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  en- 
courage the  protection  of  Saudi  oilfields. 
Let  me  put  in  perspective  their  strategic 
significance. 

These  fields  are  especially  vulnerable 
to  attack  since  they  are  concentrated  in 
one  40-mile  stretch  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Should  they  be  destroyed,  it  would  re- 
quire at  least  2  years  to  restore  them  to 
full  production.  It  is  undeniably  clear 
that  their  destruction  would  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  not  only  on  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, but  also  on  the  economy  of  the 
Free  World.  ,       ^     ^ 

These  fields  currtntly  provide  about 
63  percent  of  the  oil  production  in  the 
Persian  Gulf;  23  percent  of  U.S.  oil  im- 
ports, and  about  50  percent  of  the  oil 
imports  of  Western  Europe  come  from 
that  single  area. 

Future  base  for  U.S.  military  equip- 
ment. 
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This  sale  is  also  in  our  national  inter- 
est because  it  gives  us  access  in  that  re- 
gion to  prepositioned  parts,  facilities, 
support  equipment  and  support  person- 
nel for  our  own  AWACS  or  F-15's.  This 
prepositioning  is  an  inherent  part  of  the 
Saudi  air  defense  enhancement  package. 
U.S.  access  to  such  support  facilities  will 
be  critical  to  the  success  of  our  rapid  de- 
ployment force  if  it  has  to  be  used  in 
the  Middle  East.  This  prepositioning  is 
also  essential  to  an  expanded  U.S.  mili- 
tary presence,  not  only  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  area,  but  also  in  that  area  as  a 
whole. 

Deployment  of  the  equipment  wUl  as- 
sist United  States. 

Under  the  conditions  of  this  sale,  the 
Saudi  AWACS  information  will  be  avail- 
able tc  U.S.  forces  on  an  immediate  basis 
at  no  cost.  In  a  crisis  situation,  the  ability 
of  our  forces  to  obtain  and  assimilate 
early  threat  information  will  be  greatly 
enhanced.  This  iiicreases  the  ability  of 
our  forces,  if  necessary,  to  react  rapidly 
and  with  precision. 

This  is  cossible  because  we  can  ex- 
change information  between  the  Saudi 
AWACS,  U.S.  Naval  AWACS-type  air- 
craft, and  U.S.  forces  on  the  ground. 

In  addition,  the  Saudi  air  defense  en- 
hancement package  will  provide  an  ini- 
tial air  defense  umbrella  for  the  area, 
which  would  be  compatible  with  our  own. 
This  would  make  any  allied  or  U.S.  de- 
ployment in  that  area  less  costly,  not 
only  in  equipment  and  materiel,  but  also, 
and  more  imcortantly.  in  lives. 

Sale  strengthens  the  U.S.  role  in  the 
Mideast  peace  process. 

This  sale  is  also  m  our  national  inter- 
est because  it  means  an  expanded  U.S. 
presence  in  working  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

While  the  Government  of  Israel  may 
view  the  sale  as  contrary  to  their  inter- 
ests, they  must  accept  the  fact  that  fail- 
ure of  the  United  States  to  aid  other  pro- 
West  governments  in  the  area  would  seri- 
ously imcair  chances  for  stability  in  the 
Midcde  East. 

The  absence  of  support  in  the  Arab 
world  for  the  Camp  David  accords  indi- 
cates that  to  achieve  a  more  secure 
peace  In  the  area,  we  must  cooperate 
with  the  few  Arab  States  which  have 
pro-West  leanings.  I  am  convinced  the 
serious  results  of  repudiation  of  this  sale 
will  significantly  hinder  the  peace  proc- 
ess. The  key  benefactor  of  that  process 
is  the  State  of  Israel.  Israel  needs  a  re- 
newed peace  effort  now  because  of  the 
tragic  murder  of  President  Anwar 
Sadat,  an  act  which  seriously  interrupts 
the  peace  process  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  dependence  of  Saudi  Arabia  on 
the  United  States  as  a  supplier  of  de- 
fense equipment  also  enhances  our  in- 
fluence there.  The  Saudis  have  recently 
demonstrated  their  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration by  exercisinf?  leverage  over 
the  Palestinians  in  southern  Lebanon 
to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  Palestinians  and  Israel.  The 
exercise  of  that  leverage  is  one  indica- 
tion of  the  Saudi  desire  to  move  toward 
a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  essential  that  we  enhance  this 
Saudi  posture  by  supporting  their  de- 
fense needs.   The  combination  of  our 


special  relationship  with  Israel  and  our 
enhanced  relationship  with  Saudi  Arabia 
will  give  the  United  States  more  leverage 
toward  finding  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
difficult  Middle  East  problem. 

We  should  support  the  President  in 
foreign  policy  matters. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  must  re- 
member that  arms  sales  are  a  tool  of 
foreign  policy.  It  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  support  the  President  when- 
ever possible  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  A  Senate  veto  of  this  sale  would 
imdermine  his  ability  to  effectively  con- 
duct foreign  affairs  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  needs  a  strengthened  posture  in 
the  community  of  nations. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
feel  compelled  to  raise  the  possibility 
of  a  constitutional  challenge  to  the  dis- 
approval of  the  AWACS  sale  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  formally 
ru'.ed  on  the  constitutional  nature  of 
congressional  actions  to  negate  executive 
branch  actions.  The  ninth  circuit  has 
ruled  in  two  cases,  Atkins  v.  United 
States,  556  F.  2d  1028  (1977)  and  Chadha 
v.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. 634  F.  2d  406  (9th  Cir.  1980) ,  reach- 
ing different  results  on  congressional 
power.  The  issue  raised  in  the  Chadha 
case  was  whether  the  Separation  of 
Powers  Clause  was  violated  by  a  legisla- 
tive veto  provision  that  clearly  intrudes 
into  the  executive  branch  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  In  that  case  the  court 
upheld  the  powers  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Since  1974,  the  Senate  has  had  the 
authority  to  veto  non-NATO  arms  sales, 
but  it  has  yet  to  exercise  that  authority. 
Certainly,  Executive  agreements  that  do 
not  rise  to  the  level  of  a  treaty,  like  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaties,  may  face  con- 
stitutional challenge  where  there  is  no 
legislative  participation  in  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  veto  of  this  sale  by  Con- 
gress could  be  tested  by  the  President 
should  he  go  forward  with  the  sale  de- 
spite the  veto.  This  development  is  cer- 
tainly possible  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Saudi  sale  is  intimately  intertwined 
with  overall  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  sale  will  benefit  the  U.S.  indus- 
trial base. 

While  the  monetary  benefits  of  this 
sale  are  not  of  primary  importance,  this 
sale  will  have  a  significant  beneficial  im- 
pact on  the  U.S.  work  force. 

The  direct  impact  is  not  only  the  $8.5 
billion  in  sales  over  the  next  3  years,  but 
also  the  several  billion  dollars  annually 
in  support  services  to  be  provided  well 
into  the  1990's. 

It  is  also  worthwhile  to  ponder  the  in- 
direct financial  impact  of  this  sale.  Ap- 
proval of  this  sale  will  bolster  the  busi- 
ness partnership  we  have  with  Saudi 
Arabia  in  many  other  fields.  This  rela- 
tionship now  amounts  to  $36  billion  an- 
nually in  business  for  American  contrac- 
tors in  Saudi  Arabia.  In  addition,  the 
Saudis  reinvest  annually,  from  oil  reve- 
nues, about  $70  billion  in  the  Western 
economy. 

Again,  while  it  is  not  the  primary  con- 
sideration. I  would  point  out  that  disap- 


proval of  this  sale  could  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  our  business  relationship  with 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize  my  first 
point,  I  believe  this  sale  is  in  the  United 
States  national  interest  because  it  en- 
hances the  peace  process  in  the  Mideast. 
It  protects  our  vital  oil  interest.  It  gives 
the  United  States  a  prepositioned  mili- 
tary supply  source,  which  can  be  easily 
integrated  with  U.S.  military  equipment 
during  the  deployment  of  any  U.S. 
forces.  Such  a  sale  strengthens  the  hand 
of  the  President  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  The  sale  would  help  expand  the 
U.S.  industrial  base  and  create  jobs. 

n.  THE  SALE  IS  IN  ISRAEL'S  INTEREST 

This  sale  will  insure  a  pro-Israel  pres- 
ence in  Saudi  Arabia. 

First,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  equipment,  with  U.S.  sup- 
port strings  attached,  would  enable  us  to 
protect  Israel.  Israels  interests  will  be 
served  if  the  United  States  can  exercise 
control  over  supply  and  support  lines  and 
if  there  is  an  American  presence  to  dis- 
courage misuse  of  these  aircraft. 

If  the  Senate  vetoes  this  sale,  the 
Saudis  will  likely  turn  to  the  British 
Nimrod  air  defense  warning  plane  and  to 
the  French  Mirage  fighter  for  their  air 
defense  needs.  If  that  happens  the 
United  States  will  have  no  control  over 
this  equipment,  and  presence  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  as  a  protection  for 
Israel  will  be  eliminated. 

The  Senate  should  also  know  that  the 
Nimrod  includes  technology  developed 
through  1978,  while  the  AWACS  tech- 
nology was  frozen  in  1972  in  order  to  get 
the  aircraft  into  production.  While  the 
Nimrod  is  less  capable  than  AWACS  as 
an  air  defense  platform,  it  can  see  some 
ground  targets  and  has  an  intelligence 
gathering  capability.  These  two  features 
give  Nimrod  a  limited  offensive  capabil- 
ity, while  the  AWACS  is  essentially  a 
defensive  system. 

The  sale  will  promote  stability  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

This  sale  is  also  in  Israel's  national 
interest  because  it  enhances  stability  in 
the  Middle  East.  Saudi  Arabia  has  been 
a  stable  country  for  a  very  long  time. 
The  Saudis  have  been  rulers  of  that 
country  since  the  First  World  War.  Tran- 
sitions in  leadership  have  been  smooth 
as  a  result  of  the  Saudi  consultative 
process  with  royal  councils. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me  from  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Rob- 
ert Neumarm.  he  describes  Saudi  Arabia 
as  "one  of  the  most  stable  countries  in 
the  Middle  East."  He  believes  the  reason 
for  this  stability  is  the  Saudi  form  of 
government.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
his  letter: 

Saudi  stabUlty  is  the  result  of  a  unique 
system  of  government.  It  is  not  run  by  an 
overpowering  personality  like  the  late  Shah 
of  Iran  or  the  late  President  Sadat  of  Egypt. 
In  contrast  to  those  and  all  other  countries 
in  the  region.  Saudi  Arabia's  system  of  gov- 
ernment Is  one  of  checks  and  balances.  It 
rests  on  a  never-ending  process  of  give  and 
take  among  the  princes,  between  them  and 
the  leading  technocrats,  businessmen  and 
tribal  leaders.  Its  continuation  is  not  de- 
pendent on  any  one  person.  Even  so  strong  a 
leader  as  the  late  King  Faisal  could  be  re- 
placed by  an  orderly  succession. 
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iportant   In   this   time  of   Islamic 

tallsm  Is  the  fact,often  overlooked. 

Arabia  is  a  fundamentalist  state 

conservative  Islamic   mores   are 

by  the  religious  leaders,  the  ulema. 

to  Iran,  these  religious  leaders  do 

an    outside,    revolutionary 

are  very  much  a  part  of  the  Saudi 
return,  they  keep  out  of  poll- 
of  the  above-mentioned  checks 


p|-esident.  I  recall  there  was  con- 
Israel    when    President   Sadat 
the  United  States  for  military 
the  Arab-Israeli  war  of  Octo- 
,.  Although  some  opposed  mili- 
to  E5;ypt.  our  alliance  with  Egypt 
.  Camp  David  accords. 
I  believe  that  a  closer  military 
with  Saudi  Arabia  would  be  in 
„   national    interests,    because    it 
liiable  the  United  States  to  influ- 
Saudis  in  achieving  stability  in 

East. 
,.„  point  in  the  peace  process  we 
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Arab  States  which  are  strongly 
Israel.  Saudi  support  and  influence 
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Appijoval  of  this  sale  will  send  a  posi- 

to  the  pro-Western  States. 

.^  of  the  sale  will  leave  these 

would->3e  friends  empty  handed  and  will 

radicals  a  victory.  That  would 

Lsraels  national  interest. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 

is  in  Israel's  interest  for  many 

Purchase  of  U.S.  equipment  by 

is  protects  I.-^rael  because  it  al- 

U.S.  control  over  the  use  of 

equipment.  Israel's  security  is  fur- 

hanced   by   a   stable.   pro-West 

in  Saudi  Arabia,  which  could 

flue^ce    radical    Arab   States    toward 

ith  Israel. 

THE   SALE   IS  IN   SAUDI  INTEREST 

Saudis'  national  interest  is  served 

providing  them  with  a  capability  to 

their  oil  fields  and  cities. 

meets  Saudi  defense  needs; 

President,  the  Saudis  feel  thr  So- 

tllreat  very  keenly.  They  see  on  their 
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northern  border  a  Soviet-supported  Iraq. 
To  the  south  the  Soviets,  Cubans,  and 
East  Germans  are  active  in  support  of 
the  Governments  of  South  Yemen  and 
Ethiopia.  To  the  east  stands  Iran,  a  tur- 
bulent state  at  present,  but  one  which 
could  eventually  pose  a  threat  to  the 
moderate  Saudis. 

This  sale  serves  the  national  interest 
of  Saudi  Arabia  by  giving  that  country 
a  needed  capability  to  ofler  some  resist- 
ance if  attacked.  Of  course,  the  prin- 
cipal threat  is  to  the  oil  fields  which  are 
open  to  attack  by  the  aircraft  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Iraq,  and  Iran. 

The  sale  promotes  alliance  with  a 
strong  military  ally. 

This  sale  also  serves  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  Saudis  by  bringing  that 
nation  into  a  closer  partnership  with 
the  United  States,  a  powerful  military 
ally.  President  Reagan  just  recently 
made  it  clear  that  an  attack  on  the  Sau- 
dis would  be  viewed  by  the  United  States 
in  only  the  gravest  terms. 

The  Saudis  need  to  have  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  their  already  significant  alliance 
with  the  United  States.  This  relationship 
embraces  billions  of  dollars  in  construc- 
tion activities  throughout  their  economy. 
Their  friendship  with  the  United  States 
is  viewed  with  great  suspicion  in  the 
Arab  world,  and  it  would  be  a  serious 
blow  to  their  standing  in  the  Arab  world 
if  this  friendship  is  repudiated  by  re- 
jection of  this  sale. 

Mr.  President,  these  three  points— 
that  this  sale  is  in  the  national  interests 
of  all  the  parties  concerned— the  United 
States,  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia— is  the 
basis  of  my  decision  to  support  the  Pres- 
ident in  this  matter. 

Prior  to  concluding  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  address  briefly  some  of 
the  arguments  used  by  opponents  of  the 
sale. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  chief  argu- 
ments against  the  sale  are  as  follows: 
First.  It  constitutes  a  threat  to  Lsrael: 
Second.    It   repudiates   earlier   policy 
as.su ranees;  and 

Third.  It  could  compromise  the  secur- 
ity 01  military  technology. 

Regarding  the  contention  that  the 
sale  constitutes  a  threat  to  Israel,  I 
would  comment: 

AW  ACS  is  .so  complex  that  data  links 
and  other  interfaces  with  Arab  nations 
for  a  coordinated  attack  could  not  be 
achieved  in  the  absence  of  U.S.  equip- 
ment in  tho.se  Arab  nations; 

Israel  is  fully  capable  of  .jamming  the 
AW  ACS  or  shooting  it  down  should  the 
system  be  deployed  against  Israel; 

The  limited  number  of  F-15's  and 
AWACS  planes  being  .sold  are  not  suf- 
ficient for  an  offensive  campaign;  and 
US.  involvement  in  the  AWACS  and 
F-15  operations  could  be  used  to  restrain 
any  effective  use  of  the  systems  against 
Israel. 

The  second  argument  raised  by  op- 
ponents is  that  the  sale  repudiates  pre- 
vious promi.ses  that  these  enhancements 
would  not  be  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia.  In 
response  to  this,  I  would  offer  the 
following: 

Even  tho.^e  who  opposed  the  original 
sale  during  the  Carter  administration 
argued  at  that  time  that  promises  of 


one   adminustration   could   not   bind   a 
future  administration. 

Events  in  the  Middle  East  have  dras- 
tically changed  the  situation— Iran  has 
become  an  anti-US.  state;  Iran  and  Iraq 
are  engaged  in  a  war;  threats  to  the  oil- 
fields have  dramatically  increased;  the 
Soviets  are  in  Afghanistan;  Iran  and 
Iraq  have  attacked  each  others  oilfields: 
the  Soviet  presence  in  the  area  has  in- 
creased in  South  Yemen  and  Ethiopia: 
and,  finally,  our  friend.  President  Sadat, 
has  been  murdered. 

Mr.  President,  should  the  U.S.  policy 
be  so  rigid  as  to  adhere  to  assurances 
that  were  given  under  conditions  which 
are  no  longer  valid?  Should  we  adhere 
to  a  policy  even  though  such  adherence 
is  no  longer  in  our  national  interest?  I 
feel  that  US.  policy  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  accommodate  the  significant 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  third  argument  of  opponents  is 
that  by  the  sale  of  these  advanced  mili- 
tary systems  to  the  Saudis,  our  Nation 
would  take  an  unacceptable  risk  of  los- 
ing valuable  military  technology  to  .in 

enemy. 

Mr.  President,  the  possibility  that  some 
anti-American  force  could  obtain  ad- 
vanced military  technology  has  always 
concerned  me  greatly.  However.  I  feel 
that  the  risk  of  los  ng  such  technology 
in  this  case  is  offset  by  the  following: 

The  Defense  Department  has  testified 
that  the  AWACS  technology  dates  back 
to  1972  and  is  likely  to  be  less  valuable 
in  the  late  1980's  or  when  the  sale  is 
completed: 

It  is  believed  the  Soviets  have  under 
development  their  own  flying  radar  or 
AWACS  plane  and  its  equipment  will  be 
in  production  soon;  and 

We  have  negotiated  a  number  of  se- 
curity safeguards  in  this  sale  such  as  U.S. 
approval  of  security  plans.  U.S.  inspec- 
tions, no  flights  outside  the  borders  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  no  third  country  ac- 
cess. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  facts  have 
convinced  me  that  voting  for  this  sale  is 
the  correct  way  to  vote. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  add  a 
comment  about  Israel  and  my  concern 
for  its  security.  The  security  of  the  State 
of  Israel  has  always  been  of  great  interest 
to  me.  My  record  shows  that  I  take  very 
seriously  the  need  for  the  United  States 
to  be  generous  and  unyielding  in  its  sup- 
port of  this  small,  courageous  nation 
which  is  situated  in  a  sea  of  hostile 
neighbors.  However.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  sale  is  not  only  in  our  national  inter- 
est, but  also  in  the  interest  of  Israel. 
Approval  of  this  sale  could  lead  to  real 
progress  toward  bringing  a  lasting  peace 
to  this  area,  as  our  military  cooperation 
with  Egypt  has  shown. 

Movement  toward  peace  is  urgently 
needed  because  of  the  new  threats  that 
have  materialized  in  this  area.  The  newly 
gained  Soviet  military  power  is  being 
used  to  further  expand  the  Soviet  sphere 
of  control  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  its  presence  in 
South  Yemen,  Syria  and  Libya,  and  its 
support  of  groups  in  Lebanon  needs  a 
clear  response.  At  a  minimum,  we  must 
provide  a  pro-Western  country  like  Saudi 
Arabia  with  the  ability  to  defend  itself. 
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especially  when  Its  territory  so  vitally  im- 
pacts on  the  safety  of  our  Nation  and 
our  allies. 

Mr,  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  still  oppose  this  sale  to  make  one 
final  review  of  this  Issue.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  needs  their  support 
in  formulating  a  strong  international 
posture  for  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent deserves  their  support.  All  of  our 
Presidents  of  the  last  decade  support  this 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  support  it  as  well,  in  the  interest  of 
this  country  and  of  our  allies,  Israel  and 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  now  to  take  a 
few  moments  of  my  time  allotted  to  me. 
How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

OPPOSITION  TO  ARMS  PACKAGE  FOR  SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment,  the  proposed  Saudi  arms 
package  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
arms  sales  ever  proposed  by  any  admin- 
istration to  the  Congress. 

It  will  fuel  a  costly  and  dangerous 
arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  that  will 
increase,  not  decrease,  the  likelihood  of 
war. 

It  will  Introduce  sophisticated  military 
technology  into  one  of  the  most  volatile 
regions  in  the  world.  That  technology 
includes  some  of  our  most  sensitive 
military  secrets,  which  should  not  under 
any  circumstances  fall  into  the  hands  of 
enemies  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  endanger  the  security  of  Israel, 
a  stable  and  democratic  ally. 

And,  it  will  fail  to  address  the  real 
security  needs  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Above  all  else,  this  arms  sale  is  a 
national  security  issue.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  conservatives  and  liberals, 
have  joined  in  opposing  this  sale,  because 
it  contradicts  the  fundamental  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

In  1978,  I  voted  against  a  previous 
arms  package  for  the  Middle  East,  even 
though  it  was  proposed  by  a  President  of 
my  own  party.  I  have  opposed  the  pres- 
ent package  since  it  was  first  suggested 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  And  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  companion 
Senate  resolution  of  disapproval. 

The  pending  arms  sales  proposal  of- 
fers Saudi  Arabia  $8.5  billion  in  AWACS 
planes,  AIM-9L  missiles,  fuel  tankers 
and  aerial  refueling  capabilities.  I  do 
not  understand  how  any  Senator  who 
opposed  the  1978  sale  of  F-15  fighter 
aircraft  can  justify  voting  for  the  arms 
package  presently  before  us.  How  can 
the  opponents  of  that  sale  in  1978  now 
vote  in  1981  to  equip  those  F-15's  with 
1,177  of  the  most  advanced  and  deadly 
missiles  in  our  stockpile?  How  can  the 
opponents  in  1978  now  vote  for  new 
equipment  to  extend  the  range  and  flight 
time  of  the  F-15's  by  70  to  80  percent? 
How  can  the  opponents  in  1978  now  vote 
to  provide  five  airborne  command  and 
control  platforms,  capable  of  directing 


the  F-15's  in  possible  assaults  agaiiist 
Israel,  our  most  important  ally  in  the 
Middle  East? 

Somo  argue  that  circumstances  have 
changed  since  1978,  and  that  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  Soviet  arm- 
ing of  radical  Arab  States  near  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  the  Iran-Iraq  war  justify 
this  unprecedented  arms  transfer  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

These  new  circumstances  may  justify 
the  supply  of  defensive  arms  and  com- 
munications equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
such  as  antitank  and  antiaircraft  weap- 
ons and  advanced  radar.  They  may  just- 
ify the  deployment  of  AWACS  aircraft 
under  U.S.  control,  but  they  do  not  just- 
ify the  supply  of  offensive  arms  and  the 
potential  compromise  of  sensitive  mili- 
tary technology  reflected  in  this  sale. 
That  can  only  lead  to  a  new  arms  race  in 
the  Middle  East  that  will  jeopardize  the 
basic  American  interest  in  peace  and 
stability  In  the  region. 

Because  the  1978  arms  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  generated  so  much  concern,  the 
Carter  administration  gave  the  Congress 
its  written  assurance  that  it  would  draw 
the  line  there — and  that  it  would  never 
increase  the  offensive  capabilities  of  the 
Saudi  F-15's. 

Now  the  Reagan  admini'-tration  is  ask- 
ing the  Congress  to  repudiate  the  solemn 
assurance  of  the  U.S.  Government.  It  is 
asking  the  Congress  to  take  this  ex- 
traordinary step,  because  of  a  unilateral 
commitment  made  by  the  President  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  without  the  knowledge  or 
the  consent  of  the  legislative  branch. 
The  administration  claims  that  its  credi- 
bility is  now  at  stake — but  the  reality  is 
that  the  administration  has  violated  the 
promises  of  is  predecessor  without  the 
participation  of  Congress  or  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Now  the  administration  is  offering  an- 
other round  of  assurances  of  its  own. 
They  say  that  the  present  arms  package 
could  not  and  would  not  be  used  by 
Saudi  Arabia  against  the  State  of  Israel, 
and  that  it  will  not  be  enhanced  by  more 
equipment  in  the  future. 

These  assurances  are  unacceptable 
and  unworthy  of  our  consideration.  The 
leadership  of  Saudi  Arabia  insists  that 
its  No.  1  enemy  is  Israpl — not  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  not  the  Soviet  Union's  radi- 
cal Arab  surrogates.  And  the  leadership 
of  Saudi  Arabia  is  fully  capable  of  mak- 
ing future  arms  supplies  as  much  a  lit- 
mus test  of  Saudi-American  relations  as 
it  did  the  arms  package  in  1978  and  the 
current  arms  package  in  1981. 

The  proponents  of  this  mistaken  sale 
claim  that  the  planes  will  not  be  deliv- 
ered until  1985,  and  that  Congress, 
therefore,  will  have  ample  time  to  re- 
consider. But  the  lesson  of  the  past  is 
clear.  'When  the  time  to  deliver  the 
AWACS  in  1985  arrives,  the  likelihood  is 
not  that  Congress  will  be  asked  to  reject 
the  delivery,  but  that  we  will  be  asked 
to  sweeten  the  deal  yet  again— by  selling 
even  more  fully-equipped  and  even  more 
sophisticated  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Senate  has  a  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  advise  and  consent  in  im- 
portant foreign  policy  issues.  This  re- 
sponsibility transcends  narrow  loyalties 
to  a  Pesident  or  to  a  special  interest.  This 


responsibility  requires  every  Senator  to 
do  what  is  in  the  security  interest  of  our 
Nation.  Failure  of  the  Senate  to  carry 
out  this  responsibility  poses  a  much 
greater  danger  to  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try than  any  danger  inherent  in  repudi- 
ating the  President  on  this  issue.  So  let 
us  carry  out  our  responsibihty.  and  de- 
bate the  issue  on  its  merits.  In  this 
fashion,  we  can  assure  the  American 
people  that  we  are  pursuing  a  policy  in 
the  highest  interests  of  our  country. 

This  arms  package  offers  some  of 
Americas  most  sophisticated  and  sensi- 
tive military  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
It  is  a  giant  leap  in  technology  for  the 
Saudis.  It  is  not  a  minor  enhancement 
of  existing  technology,  as  some  would 
like  the  American  people  to  believe. 

The  AWACS  planes  in  the  package  are 
among  the  most  advanced  aircraft  in  the 
American  arsenal.  In  1976  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  current  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen.  David  Jones. 
testified  that — 

AWACS  offers  the  greatest  single  quantum 
Jump  in  command  and  control  capability 
since  the  development  of  radar. 

AWACS  is  capable  of  both  detecting 
enemy  forces  and  directing  aircraft  to 
engage  with  the  enemy.  Yet,  in  present- 
ing this  arms  package  to  the  Congress, 
the  administration  has  attempted  to 
minimize  the  breakthrough  that  AWACS 
represents.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  capability,  especially  its  capability 
for  offensive  purposes. 

We  share  the  administration's  concern 
over  the  Soviet  military  builduo.  Yet 
the  administration  is  supporting  the 
transfer  of  AWACS  technology  into  a 
highly  volatile  region  of  the  world.  If 
this  technology  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  Soviets,  important  American  advan- 
tages in  military  technology  would  un- 
doubtedly be  compromised.  Even  worse, 
the  administration  is  proposing  to  carry 
out  this  sale  on  terms  which  offer  far 
less  American  control  than  the  previous 
sales  of  AWACS  to  our  NATO  allies. 

Mr.  President,  AWACS  is  not  the  only 
sensitive  technology  included  in  this 
arms  package.  The  AIM-9L  missile  is 
also  a  highly  advanced  weapon  which 
allows  pilots  to  avoid  time-consuming 
maneuvers  to  get  behind  their  opponents 
in  order  to  fire  their  missiles.  Instead,  it 
gives  pilots  the  advantage  of  firing  the 
missile  head-on  at  hostUe  aircraft,  or 
from  any  other  direction. 

In  a  letter  to  Representative  Thomas 
Lantos,  12  U5.  Air  Force  F-15  pilots 
expressed  their  opposition  to  the  sale  of 
the  AIM-9L  missile  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
They  stated: 

We  do  not  want  the  technology  of  the 
AIM-9L  to  leak  to  the  Soviets  through  lack 
of  security  In  Saudi  Arabia  or  through  some 
closed  door  bargaining  session.  We,  at  the 
user  level,  can  attest  that  the  AIM-9L  thrusts 
the  American  fighter  pUot  a  very  large  step 
ahead  In  air  combat  over  any  other  mUltary 
force. 

The  lesson  of  Iran  is  clear.  At  the  time 
of  the  revolution  in  Iran,  the  United 
States  had  alreadv  sold  Iran  F-14  fight- 
ers. Phoenix  missiles,  and  Harpoon  mis- 
siles.  Fortunately,   AWACS   technology 
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the  Middle  East.  Saudi  Arabia's  calls  for 
a  "holy  war"  against  Israel  do  not  serve 
the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Saudi  Arabia's  breaking  of  diplomatic 
and  aid  relations  with  Egypt  do  not  serve 
the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Second,  the  administration  seems  to 
believe  that,  somehow,  more  arms  can 
buy  or  bribe  the  Arab  States  into  a  peace 
settlement  with  Israel.  This  was  not  true 
in  1978  and  it  is  not  true  in  1981.  More 
arms  do  not  buy  peace.  More  arms  only 
serve  to  fuel  an  ever-widening  arms  race 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Third,  the  administration  warns  us 
that  if  Saudi  Arabia  cannot  buy  AW  ACS 
aircraft  from  America,  it  will  buy  Nim- 
rod  aircraft  from  Great  Britain.  But 
Great  Britain  should  reach  the  same  con- 
clusion on  the  sale  as  the  United  States. 
No  true  ally  of  the  United  States  should 
risk  a  sale  that  could  jeopardize  peace 
and  security  in  the  Middle  East.  Nor 
should  the  possibility  of  wrong  decisions 
by  others  be  used  to  justify  wrong  deci- 
sions of  our  own. 

Fourth,  the  administration  claims  that 
it  is  pursuing  an  antiterrorist  strategy. 
If  the  administration  truly  wants  to  com- 
bat terrorism,  it  should  not  sell  offensive 
arms  to  Saudi  Arabia,  which  spends 
nearly  $400  million  a  year  to  finance  the 
terrorism  of  the  PLO. 

Fifth,  the  administration  claims  that 
this  arms  sale  will  enhance  America's 
interests  in  the  Middle  East.  Our  inter- 
est is  in  lasting  peace  and  true  security 
for  Israel  and  for  all  states  in  that  region. 
The  best  way  for  the  United  States  to 
serve  this  interest  is  to  vigorously  pursue 
negotiations  to  end  the  Arab-Israel  con- 
flict, not  to  sell  offensive  arms  to  Saudi 
Arabia  or  to  fuel  an  arms  race  in  the 
region. 

Let  President  Reagan  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  his  Secretary  of  De- 
fense explain  to  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people:  How  does  threatening  the 
security  of  Israel — a  stable  and  demo- 
cratic ally — enhance  American  interests? 
Our  bonds  with  Israel  are  deeply  rooted 
in  moral  commitment  and  common 
values,  and  they  are  founded  on  a  real- 
istic view  of  America's  own  security 
interests. 

It  is  a  fundamental  fact  that  Israel  is 
America's  strongest  and  surest  ally  in  the 
Middle  East. 

It  is  a  fundamental  fact  that  Israel 
deploys  the  most  powerful  armed  forces 
in  the  region. 

It  is  a  fundemental  fact  that  Israel  has 
protected  American  interests  in  the  past, 
and  that  Israel  will  do  so  in  the  future. 
Clearly.  Israel  is  the  cornerstone  of  an 
effective  policy  to  protect  U.S.  interests 
and  to  counter  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
surrogates. 

By  selling  this  arms  package  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  we  are  greatly  increasing  the 
risks  of  Saudi  involvement  in  any  future 
Arab-Israeli  war.  All  of  us  hope  and  pray 
that  such  a  war  will  never  again  take 
place,  but,  if  war  should  come.  Saudi 
Arabia  would  come  under  strong  pressure 
from  other  Arab  States  to  join  in  attack- 
ing Israel.  I  fail  to  see  how  putting  Saudi 
Arabia  in  such  a  position  enhances  the 
security  of  Saudi  Arabia  or  serves  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  this  arms  sale  is  bad  for 


the  United  States,  bad  for  Israel,  and  bad 
for  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  is  the  wrong  sale  at  the  wrong  time  in 
the  wrong  part  of  the  world,  and  it  should 
be  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield). 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  most  recent 
effort  by  an  American  administration  to 
secure  peace  in  the  world's  most  vola- 
tile region  by  injection  of  additional  in- 
struments of  war.  I  do  so  wearily. 

During  the  entirety  of  my  public  ca- 
reer. I  have  tried — with  a  notable  lack 
of  success — to  do  battle  with  a  notion 
that  seems  to  pervade  questions  of  inter- 
national policy  in  this  modem  age.  It  is 
a  notion  split  deeply  with  a  tragic  flaw. 
The  notion  is  that  we,  as  a  super-power, 
can  somehow  enhance  the  prospects  for 
an  enduring  peace  by  arming  nations 
and  cultures  with  ever  more  sophisti- 
cated weapons  of  war.  We  are  not  the 
only  nation  of  the  world  that  embraces 
this  notion,  but  because  of  our  status  as 
the  worlds  largest  peddler  of  arms,  we 
have  a  special  moral  requirement  to  ex- 
amine it.  For  the  balance  of  my  public 
career.  I  shall  continue  to  do  battle  with 
this  tendency  to  arm  the  world. 

A  sense  of  foreboding,  of  a  deeper 
dread,  compels  me  to  raise  my  voice 
again,  even  in  the  climate  of  fear  and 
frustration  that  has  surrounded  this 
issue. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    HUMAN    CONFLICT 

Mr.  President,  nothing  is  more  con- 
stantly abused  than  humankind's  inter- 
pretation of  its  own  history.  Depending 
on  their  immediate  political  needs,  lead- 
ers throughout  history  have  carefully 
selected  small  bits  of  history— like  a 
piece  on  a  patchwork  quilt— to  justify 
whatever  political  point  needs  to  be  made 
at  the  moment.  One  of  the  most  per- 
vasive and  dangerous  examples  of  the 
selective  use  and  abuse  of  history  is 
found  in  the  widely-accepted  phrase  at- 
tributed to  the  Roman  writer  Flavius 
Vegitius  Renatus:  "Let  him  who  desires 
peace  prepare  for  war." 

THE     MYTH     OF     HISTORY 

The  Romans  thought,  for  some  2,000 
years,  has  been  a  comforting  phrase, 
surviving  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  this  quote  was  made 
as  the  Roman  Empire  was  moving  into 
its  final  phase  of  destruction.  This  maxim 
allows  nations  and  their  leaders  to  justify 
unprecedented  amounts  of  spending  and 
preparation  for  war.  and  to  conveniently 
do  so  in  the  name  of  peace.  It  is  a  con- 
cept that  has  for  decades  characterized 
the  foreign  and  defense  policies  of  this 
and  other  nations.  At  present,  it  is  the 
engine  driving  the  most  staggering  arms 
race  in  history. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  are  presently  guilty  of  un- 
equivocal acceptance  of  this  doctrine.  It 
is  at  the  foundation  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union's  unceas- 
ing efforts  to  place  in  the  hands  of  bel- 
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llgerents  on  both  sides  In  the  Middle 
East  the  most  advanced  technological 
instruments  of  war.  The  proposal  before 
us  to  sell  five  Airborne  Warning  Con- 
trol Systems  (AWACS)  aircraft,  con- 
formal  fuel  tanks  for  F-15  fighters.  1.117 
advanced  Sidewinder  heat-seeking  mis- 
siles, and  aerial  tankers  to  Saudi  Arabia 
is  simply  the  latest  extension  of  a  vipid, 
bankrupt  doctrine  that,  throughout  his- 
tory, has  consistently  failed  to  secure 
peace.  It  is  a  doctrine  in  desperate  need 
of  a  serious  challenge. 

If  anything  has  proven  a  historic  in- 
evitability. It  has  been  war  and  conflict; 
if  anything  has  proved  historically  elu- 
sive. It  has  been  peace.  The  "constant 
preparation"  doctrine  resulting  in  large- 
scale  armament  buildups  triggers  an  es- 
calating balance  of  military  terror  that 
finally  demands  release  in  war.  It  Is  an 
absurd  and  enormous  historical  myth  to 
presume  that  constant  and  high-level 
preparation  for  war  can  occur  without 
conflict  inevitably  following  such  emo- 
tional and  political  drum  beating. 

If  we  accept  that  constant  arms  build- 
ups are  inevitable,  we  predestine  a  future 
strewn  with  terror  and  war.  This  is  a 
simple  but  unadulterated  reflection  of 
the  sad  history  of  human  conflict.  The 
accumulation  of  instrumentalities  of  war 
has.  almost  without  variance,  led  to  con- 
flict and  the  fundamental  realteration 
of  cultures  and  civilizations.  We  build 
arsenals  to  prevent  hostility,  but  the 
power  of  those  arsenals,  like  a  force  as 
constant  as  gravity  itself,  seems  to  in- 
evitably draw  belligerents  toward  war. 

At  no  other  time  in  history  and  in  no 
other  place  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  has 
this  grim  and  tragic  fact  proved  more 
true  than  in  the  Middle  East.  At  no  other 


place  in  modem  times  have  four  wars 
erupted  in  as  many  decades.  At  no  other 
place  on  Earth,  in  an  age  shadowed  by 
conflagration,  has  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  come  closer  to  nuclear  war 
in  recent  years  than  in  the  Middle  East 
in  1973.  At  no  other  place  on  Earth  does 
the  political  and  religious  fever  run  more 
hot  than  in  the  lands  surrounding  Ar- 
mageddon, the  Biblical  village  shadowed 
by  doom. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  no  prophet;  I  am 
not  interested  in  unnecessary  dramatics. 
I  do  believe  that  it  is  vital,  however,  that 
we  no  longer  choose  to  turn  our  backs  on 
the  weight  of  historical  evidence.  Those 
who  choose  to  look  honestly  at  history 
must  realize  that  the  opportunities  for 
peace  are  diminishing,  not  increasing. 
The  odds  of  a  major  conflict  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  are  rising  as  the  superpowers 
arm  belligerents  to  the  teeth.  All  sides 
seem  trapped  in  desperation  and  cow- 
ardice, which  predestines  conflict. 

WEAPONS    OPPOSITION 

Throughout  my  political  career,  I  have 
opposed  all  sales  of  weaponry  into  the 
Middle  East,  and  to  other  comers  of  the 
world  as  well.  As  a  result  of  this  posi- 
tion, I  have  predictably  been  scolded, 
exorcised,  politically  threatened,  and 
condemned  by  virtually  all  sides.  I  have 
been  labelled  by  some  supporters  of  Is- 
rael as  that  nation's  principal  "enemy" 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  have  also  been 
criticized  by  a  succession  of  U.S.  Presi-  • 
dents — including,  most  recently,  the 
Carter  administration — because  of  my 
opposition  to  the  sale  In  1978  of  F-15 
fighter  bombers  to  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
continuing  military  credit  sales  to  Egypt. 
Jordan,  and  Syria. 

UNITED  STATtS  TRANSFERS  TO  ISRAEL:  1970  TO  PRESENT 


I  have  equally  condemned  acts  of  Pal- 
estinian terrorism  and  terrorist  reprisal 
on  the  part  of  the  Begin  govemment. 
I  believe  there  is  a  dangerous  madness  in 
those  who  applaud  and  cheer  the  death 
of  Anwar  Sadat,  a  statesman  of  peace. 
And  I  have  condemned,  and  continue  to 
condemn,  the  illegal  and  arrogant  use 
of  U.S.  mihtary  weaponry  by  the  Begin 
fec/ernment  in  offensive  military  raids 
against  civilian  towns  and  population 
centers  in  southern  Lebanon. 

Hundreds  of  people  died  in  these  at- 
tacks, and  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
were  made  homeless.  I  loathe  Palestinian 
attacks  on  innocent  Israeli  men,  women, 
and.  too  often,  children.  I  have,  in  short, 
been  targeted  by  all  sides.  I  expect  more 
opposition  after  my  vote  today  against 
this  most  recent  subservience  to  the  doc- 
trine of  arming  nations  in  pursuit  of 
peace. 

WEAPONS    SALES 

I  ask  the  Senate  today  to  take  the 
rhetoric  we  have  heard  on  the  dangers 
of  arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  apply 
it  with  courage  across  the  entire  politi- 
cal spectrum  of  the  Middle  East.  We 
seem  mesmerized  by  the  belief  that  arms 
escalation  can  secure  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  when  it  has  never  secured  peace. 
Yet,  in  little  more  than  a  decade,  the 
United  States  has  given  or  sold  a  stag- 
gering total  of  SI 3. 7  billion  in  weaponry 
to  the  State  of  Israel  alone. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  weapons  transferred 
by  the  United  States  to  Israel.  Egypt. 
Jordan,  and  Syria  since  1970  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Date:  number  c(  items 


Supplier/Number  and  item 


Desciiption 


Comment 


Ordered 


Delivered 


UNITED  STATES 

50,  McDoniicllOouBlai  Pliantom  F-4E., 
6,  McOoiinetl-Oouslaj  Phantom  f  .4E... 


riiiinr.. 

FiiMW 


6.  McOonnell-OoujIas  Pliantom  RF-4t FisMer /reconnaissance.. 

16- 18.  McDoniietlOotnlas  Phantom  r-4t... 

25,  Dout<V  A-4.SKyhawli 

18,  Dovglai  A-4Skyhawli 


...  $300  mn,  ir.fl.  Rullpup  A  S  »«(•  Sparrow  A-A  missilei. 
...  To  replace  lossei.  incl.  special  radar  jamming  equip- 
ment). 


December  19G» 1969-70 

(May  1970.) 


Fifhtei - Part  of  1500  mn  arms  packaje.  authoiized  by  U.S. 

Conircss  January  |97l. 

Fiihler In  addition  to  48  aeliveied  in  1967  6fl 

fi|Mer —  Par  o(  S500  mn  aims  package,  authorited  by  U.S 

Confiess  January  1971. 

iKkheetlC-lMHefcultl Transpcrl 

Martin  Bullpup A-S  missile To  aim  Phantom  liEt>l»rj 

Raytheon  Sparrow  S-S  missile    To  arm  Phantom  hghlers      --. 

Raytheon  MIM  23 Hawk S-A  missile... - Part  ol  $iOO  mn  arms  packaje.  authorized  by  U.S. 

'  Coni'iess  January  1971, 

NWCShrike A-S  m'tsile  ..   To  counter  tjyplian  missiles 

180  200,  M-60»nd  M-48  Paltoii IWain  battle  tani. S36  mn  Partol  >iOO  mn  aims  package,  authofi/ed  by 

U.S.  Congress  January  1971. 

M-U3 ____^__ __„.._.....  Armoured  personnel  carrier Amoni  new  Itemi  displayed  on  National  Da)  197I..._ 

24  «4-109 155-mm  howitzer $3.5  mn 


December  1968 
June  1970 


Sprinii  1970. 
January-July  1971  12. 


November  1908 1«9  70. 

June  1970 1971. 

1971 

Decemher  1%8 1969-71. 

Oecemoe-  1968       .     1969-71. 
June  1970 1970-71. 

June  1970 1970-71. 

June  1970 li.0-71. 


12  Patrol  bo»t,  "PBR'dasi DispL:7.5t.. 

42,  McDonnell-Douglai  F-4  Phantom . Fighter _ 

(90),  McOonnell-Douglai  A-4N  Skyhawk Fighter 


Added  to  oKicial  list  in  1971 

.  i&OO  mn.  incl.  93  A-4.  Armed  with  improved  Side- 
winder JMM. 

.  Specihcally  developed  tor  Israel  »ith  new  navigation 
and  weapons  deliver;  system. 

.  To  arm  Phantom 


NWC  SidewindK A-A  missile 

M-107 Self-prop,  howitier. 

42,  McDonnell-Oouglts  F-4  Phantom Fighter J500  mn  ind  80  Skyhawk 

48,  McDonnell- Douglai  F-4  Phantcm Fighter „  $220  mn  ind  36  Skyhawk.  Agreement  In  March  for  24 

extended  to  cover  48. 

McDonnell-Oouilaa  F-4  Phantom . Fighter 1973  war  replacement,  E«-USAF 

80,  McOoonetl-Oouffai  A-4 N  Skyhawk Fighttr. „ 

36,  McDonnell-Douglai  A-4  Skyhawk. ...„ Fiihtit.„.._„_..„„ Agreement  in  March  (or  24  extended  to  cover  36.  Parti) 

surplus  A-4E. 

McDonnell  Douglas  A-4  Skyhawk Fighter „  1973  war  replacement.  ex-U.S.  Marine  Corps 

8,  Boeing-VertoJ  CH-47C  Chinook Hellcoptef 

12,  Sikorsky  S-«1R Helicopter 

Sikorsky  S-65 Helicopter la  airlift  during  1973  war __„..__„_ 

12.  Lockheed  C-130  Hercules... _..„ Transport 

2.000.  Sidewinder A-A  missile . 

Sparrow A-A  missile 

Shrike A-S  missile 

200  plus.  Hughes  Maverick... A-S  missile 

Raytheon  Hawk.. ._____„„_„_____  S-A  missili .. 

Hughes  TOW -^.~._  A-T  Qiissile 


0979-71,) 

1970. 

(1970). 

Decemb«1971 Mardi    1972-end-1973. 

December  1971 November  1972-cnd-1973. 

(December  1971)....  (March  1972-end-1973). 

(April  1972)1 

December  1971 1972-7i 

September  1973 By  1977. 

October  1973 1973. 

December  1971 1972-mid-1974. 

September  1973 By  1977. 

October  1973 1973. 

_ December  1973. 

December  1973. 

(October  1973) 1973. 

October  1973. 


In  airlift  dNring  1973  war __..___. 


._  Octofter  1973. 


25794 


Supplie  /Numbei  and  item 


UNITED  STATE? 

(150),  M-60.. 

M-48 ^ 

Pttrol  bo»t,  ■tirefisli  III"  tyw 

i.  Submarine. 
12,  BeechcraflC 
8,  Bo«ing-Vert 
48.  McDonnell  C 


50,  McDonnell 
12,  Sikorsky 
(9),  McDonnel 


S-6 


20,  BmcIi  Qui 
Bell  AH-U  Si 
8,  Boeini' 


Verd 


•  •  •  Genera  Dynamicj  F-16.. 

•  •  •,  Grumiian  •  •  •  Hawli«y«-.. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •'McOoifceM  Oouflas  A-4Sliyhawlt. 
25,  McDonnel  -Douglas  F-15  Ea(le. 


8.  Sikorsky  S  6SA 


Gieneral  Dynafnics 
Afil 


urhfes 

'MGK 


Huches  A< 
(1,000),  Hu 
300,  LTV 
Martin  ACM 
McDonnell 
100,  McDonnill 
(200),  NWC    " 
NWC  AIM-9 
Pershini  1 
Raytheon  Al 


1A,2 


Bell  AH-lJIobra 


4  Grumman 


8,  Lockheed  C 
2.  Lockheed 
12,  McDonn 


J6.  McDonn 
-30,  McDo 
30,  McDonni 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

UNITED  STATES  TRANSFERS  TO  ISRAEL:  1970  TO  PRESENT 


October  28,  1981 


Date:  number  of  items 


Description 


Comment 


Ordered 


Delivered 


Queen  Air 

)ICH-47C  Chinook 

Douglas  F-4  Phantom. 


Tank 

Tank - 

Displ:6t 

Li  jiii  transport — 

Helicopter 

Fighter 


By  air  and  sea;  1973  war  replacement 

By  air  and  sea;  1973  war  replacement ..... 

Being  built;  capable  of  being  remote-controlled. 

'.'.'.'.  FR  German  design;  being  built 


October  1973. 

" October  1973. 


Douglas  F-4  Phantom.. 

61R 

Douglas  A-4  Skyhawk.. 


Tighter 


Ordered  before  October  1973  war 

J220  mn  for  total  of  48  Phantoms  and  36  Skyhawks; 

delivery  rate:  12/year  Uiiough  1977;  current  inven- 

•"»■  '"  September  1974.. 


April  1972 

_..  December  1974. 

1973 (1974). 

September  1973 1974-77. 


Ion.  r.nMloBrsUrhVliwVter"' ".'."" 'b'rdered  before  October  1973  war..         ..-....- 

p?.i,'r.,    '.—  -.--  J220  mn  for  total  of  36  planes,  plus  48  Phantoms; 


Fighter. 


..  1975. 

1973 (1974). 

September  1973 1974-77. 


in  Air 

Cobra - 

CH-47  Chinook. 


Light  tnnjoort 

Gunship  helicopter 

Helicopter 


partly  surplus  A-4E:  current  inventory:  -125  A-4s 
in  6  units.  .     , 

...  In  addition  to  12  delivered  1974. 

PiloU  training  in  USA;  arms:  Hughes  TOW  ATM 
Ordered  before  October  1973  war:  delivery  delayed 
until  1975.  ,    ,  ..„ 

Air  combat  fighteW- "'""'"I  licensed  production;  arms:  2xSparrow  AAM 

»70mnTbe*u«din-  .  • --  i."."?'*  19« -  1978, 

: : : ::- . . .:::::;:::::::  •  •  • 

Total  o«"»'»''"irdifid  arms*  •  •  Bullpup  ASM September  1974 1974-77. 

•  •  •  $7.6  mn  initial  batch:  may  rise  to  400  to  replace 

Phantom  and  Skyhawk. 


....  Early  warning  and  control  aircraft.. - 


Fighter.. 
Fighter. 


1974.... 
1973.... 

1975.... 


19)5. 


1974-75. 

1975. 

1975. 

1981. 


1976. 


FIM-43A  Redeye.. 

M'leSA  Maverick 

TOW 

52C  Lance 

12B  Bullpup 

las  FGM-77A  Dragon. 

Douilas  Harpoon 

4GM-4SA  Shrike 

idewinder 


Helicopter. 
SAM. 


For  electronic  intelligence. 


1974. 


1975. 


1975. 
1976. 


-7F  Sparrow. 


Teledyne  Ryi  n/PhiIco  Ford. 


Rockwell  Inti  rnational  Condor. 
600,  M-60A1 

M-113 

Firefish  III.,.- 

1,  "Case  Gr4ide"-Cla»$.. 


8,  Boeing  V«  rtol  CH-47C  Chinook... 
200-400,  Gei  eral  Dynamics  F-16... 


E-2C  Hawkeye. 


Army  operates:  infantry-portable .- }»'♦ 

i;?M :::...  Arming  F-4Es  and  IAI  Kfirs;  delivery  delayed     974 "'°. 

isS ....  J46  mn:  arming  M-113  APCs;  delivery  delayed ""--;---,V-,7 qytis 

^!J :::::::...  imtial  batch  of  lOS  delivered ^ll^r,^SL,^ilir-  \mi\ 

SS Arming  A-4  Skyhawks September  1974...-.  1974  //. 

::  atS:::::::::::::::::::::::: ;^!?2*r'"^'"* : wL:::::::: 

-  flSI Arming  F-4ES ------ Seotember  1974 

■"  innT-WnMSSM Congressional  opposition  may  havo  stoppod  deal. ... ..  (1976) 

-  fju      '  Among  new  arms  worth  JlOO  mn,  supplied  Apr-Aug    1974 

--  "'^    1975;armin8F.4Es.  ,,    .      ■  .         ,o7i 

RMiiolalv  Biloted  vehicle    J4mnincl  training  and  support  and  electronic  counter-    19/4 

--     "^"^  measure  equipment. 

"  liuilihittii'tinV ::::::::'rxte'nsTonori97VifderfiFY6o7delTvVrriJera'y^^^^^^^^         1974-75 

-  5*''"  battle  lanK ^^^^.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^„.  ^^^-^^^^  delayed..      

--  ?r,VBVtrofboVt '.'."."...-.  Di$pl:6t:  under  construction;  remote  controlled 

'"  nV.t,'^.  Sock  thii' Displ:  4  790  t;  for  use  as  dock  <or  Saar  gunboats 

-  ?„.Ir»n          ' Navy  equipped  with  hovercraft  for  coastal  defence; 

""*•'"'" may  be  of  indijenous  design. 

a^xiii  hdiriinter                         .  -  J64  nin:  inci  in  J241  mn  sale  approved  before  FY  19/7. 
...  Assault  helicopter .^^^  ^.^^.^^  ^^^  ^j,,^^^  ^^^^^.  „„,:  Hughes 

TOW  ATM.  ^  ,      ^ 

Ordered  before  Od.  1973  war:  delivery  delayed. ...-- 
U.c:  J6.7  mn:  licensed  production  desired;  U.S.  ad- 
ministration may  refuse  to  sell  due  to  concern  for 
Israeli  re-export  to  third  countries. 
AEW  aircraft  $1^7  mn  incI  installation  and  test  of  data  link  system.. 


1974 

1971 

1975 


1974. 


1974-77. 

(1979). 

1975. 

1975. 


.  1974. 1976. 
.  1975-76. 


1975. 
(1977). 


Helicopter --- 

Light-weight  fighter  aircraft. 


1973 1976-77. 

1977 1980-). 


-130H  Hercules 

KC-130H  Hercules     . 
Douglas  F-15  Eagle 


III 


II  Douglas  A-4N  Skyhawk... 
nell  Douglas  A-4N  Skyhawk. 
II  Douglas  F-4E  Phantom  .  . 


-30,  McDo  nell  Douglas  F-4E  Phantom. 
Sikorsky  Cf -53. 
12,  Sikorski 
Hughes  / 


S-61R 

;AGM-65A/B  Maverick. 


..  Transport  aircraft 

Tanker,1ransport  aircraft 

...  Fighter  aircraft --- 

...  Fighter  aircraft - 

...  Fighter  aircraft --- 

...  Fighter  aircraft 


.  Fighter  aircraft 

...  FLINT  helicopter 

.  Helicopter 

...  ASM 


Brings  total  to  24  troop  transport/cargo  vers (1975J"" 


January  1976 November  1977-March 

1978. 
..  1976. 

October  1976-77. 
....  1976-77. 


ilic. :  Jl 5  m n^  orde .  cut" from  25  due  to  cost  escalation :    1975 

arms:  Sidewinder  and  Sparrow  AAM.  c.„.-»,h.r  i«7l 

Total  of  287  ordered;  arms:  2 X Bullpup  ASM ?J?J*"'''"  ''" 

To  be  delivered  during  1977  as  replacement.,  --  'y„°:--h---,o-74 

Total  of  250  received  since  1969;  arms:  Maverick  ASM.    September  1974 

Sidewinder  AAM.                                                           .„  1077 

To  be  delivered  during  1977  as  replacements jS/o \J^^:j 

.:.'..  (1975'). 

1974.. 


1974-77. 

1977. 

1976. 


(1977). 

1976-77. 

1976. 


(1.000).  Hul  hes  BGM-71  TOW 

330,  LTV  M  ;M-52C  Lance 

Martin  AGN-12B  Bullpup 

McDonnell  (louglas  FGM-77A  Dragon 

100,  McDowell  Douglas  AGM-84A  Harpoon 

Raytheon  AIM-93-1  Sidewinder 

Raytheon  A)M-9J-1  Sidewinder. 

Rockwell  A  1M-53A  Condor. — . 


400,  M-60IL. 
U5.  M-60   iL. 


M-113  Al.. 


"Firefish  II  I" 

1,  "Case  G  ande"-class.. 


18,  AMIS 
300,  AIM-: 


Kuey  Cobra. 
Sparrow.. 


300,  AIM-a  Sidewinder. 


200. 

8,  CH-47C 

45.  "Dabul-77 


4.  E-2C.. 
23.  F-15A 


ASM 
ATM  .. 
ShShM  . 
AAM 


1975 - 1976-77. 

1975 1978-79. 

Seotember  1974  ....  197«-"- 

1976 (19")- 

October  1976 (1977). 


1976. 


(1977). 


1975 J975-H. 

October  1976 1977. 


1976. 


(1977). 


BGM-  riA  TOW. 

Chinook.. 


EagI*. 


jnci  in  $241  mm  sale  approved  before  FY  1977;  arming 

'.""  F-4E  and  Kfir;  delivery  delayed.  1975-76 

•TM  Arming  M-IH  APC:  delivery  delayed  . L  '  "'s./iVfa' Fehruari  1976-77. 

?IcTicalbattleheldsupportSSM  .-..-.  S«'i'"V'"«C. -t"  "on-nuclear  warhead s^^pulVr^l^V".:::  '^'^l'. 

>cu  Arming  A-4  bKynawK ,„^;c  iq7K-77 

Large  number  being  delivered 

.'.',.'.'...'. J13.5mn 

{JS!    -- ■ $31.8  mninclin$24i  mn'salVaDDroved"  before  FY  1977. 

^u '." IncI  in  5241  mn  sales  approved  before  FY  1977  after 

"""         Sinai  peace  afreement.  .,<... 

Tele-euided  ATM  See  above;  plus  concussion  bombs  and  ECM  equip- 

Teie-guidefl  Rim ^^^,.  ^,5,  customer  outside  USA. 

T,„i, Brines  total  to  600:  delivery  delayed      --- 

---  |!"J „  IncI  in  $241  mn  sales  approved  before  FY  1977  after 

■"■  Sinai  oeKe  ajreemenl.  ^  ,    .,  ,.,c. 

.„  Production  for  new  order  started  April  1976.  arms. 

---  '^^^- lOxHughes  TOW  ATM. 

F^i'MTr^Zat*' ::Wpi'67:"iVdVrVoMVridVn:Vemife-ij)n\foll^^ 

■""  RMtinJ  Sock  I^V -    ....  Disnl:  4.790  t:  completed  1944;  ex-USN;  lor  use  as 

...noating  dock  boat dock  for  "Saar"-class  gunboats.  „  1977-6- 1978:12. 

BaH  Gunship  helicopter -  {Si 1976:48;  1977:204;  1978: 

-  "•***" "   ,975  ...  1971:48: 1977:204;  1978: 

-  ''^^ **" „„ .  ,9^  72;  1978: 128. 

Huehes  *T*I ,,7, 1976:4;  1977:4. 

:::  Boeing-virt^':::::::: - "•""''•'-.-.-.j:;; ■ wn.".'.'-".--'."------- 1"^:  lo;  1976: 20 1977: 

Coastal  patrol  boat 15. 

1Q76  1977: 2;  1978: 2. 

...  Grumman AEW... - - 1975  ."".:-- ------      >"6:«:  ""•  ^^'  ""' 

...  McDonnell-Douglas Fighter/interceptor 4. 


1976 (1977). 

1975:::::::::::::::  (1976). 
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Date:  number  of  items 


Supplier/Number  and  item 


Firm 


Description 


Ordered 


Delivered 


150,F-16A 

FGM-77A  Dragon 

20,  Flagstaff  Mk  2 

5,  HH-53C  FLINT 

2,  KC-130H 

100,  M-109 

700,  M-113  Al 

15,  M-728 

100,  RGM-84A  Harpoon... 

12,S-61R 

2,  TF-15A  Eagle 


General  Dynamics 

McDonnell-Oouglas/Raytheon. 

Grumman 

Sikorsky 

Lockheed 

Ford 

Ford 

McDonnell-Douglas 

Sikorsky.. 

McDi)nnell-Douglas 


light  freighter/strike 1977  iqM 

ATM  shoulder-launched "  1975 

Hydrofoil  patrol  boat 1977 

"ei'^pt" ; 1976:::::::::::::::  1977: 1. 

Tankenransport 1975 1976: 1;  1977;  1. 

155-mm  howitzer 1975 1977:  50;  1978- SO. 

Armoured  car 1975 1977:100 

Combat  engineer  vehicle  trKked 1977  1977-  5-  I97g- 10 

ShShM 1975::::.::::::::::  1971 

Helicopter  amphibious  transport 1975  1976°  4' 1977*8. 

Combat  trainer 1975'        1977-2.' 


Supplier/Number  ordered 
and  manufacturer 


Weapon 
designation 


Weapon 
description 


UNITED  STATES 
18,  Bell 

4,  Grumman 

23,  MOD 

15,  MOD 

75,  Gen  Dynamics 

5,  Sikorsky 

30.  Hughes 

(100),  Allison  DIv 


Bell-209  AH-IS HeL 

E-2C  Hawkeye AEW. 

F-15A  Eagle Fishter/inferc. 

F-15A  Eagle Fighter/interc. 

F-16A Fighter/strike. 

HH-53C Hel. 

Hufhes-SOOMD Hel. 

M-109-A1 SPH. 


Supplier/Number  ordered 
and  manufacturer 


Weapon 
designation 


Weapon 

descr.ption 


5,  Chrysler M-728.. 

?00,  Teiinsl/Univac AGM-45A  Shrike 

(300),  GD/Raytheon AIM-7F  Sparrow 

170,  GD/Raytheon AIM-7F  Sparrow 

(300),  Raytheon AIM-9L 

200.  Hughes BGM-7rA  TOW 

60.  Raytheon MIM-23B  Hawk 

100,  MOD RGM-84A  Harpoon 


AEV 

ARM. 

AAM. 

AAM. 

AAM. 

ATM. 

Lsndmob  SAM. 

ShShM. 


Oatei  number  of  items 


Supplier/Number  and  item 


Description 


Comment 


Ordered 


Delivered 


UNITED  STATES 

600,  AGM-65A 

170,  AIM-7F  Sparrow 

600,  AIM-9L... 

BGM-71A  TOW 

5,000.  Dragon  FGM-77A 

35,  F-15A  Eagle 


ASM 

AAM 

AAM 

ATM 

ATM 

Fighter/interc. 


-.  Included  in  peace  treaty  arms  package 1979... 

- - 1978 

Included  in  peace  treaty  arms  package 1979 

- (1979).... 

....  (1979).... 
1978 


-Z 


16a 


'5.  F-16A Fight/sUike. 


200,  M-109-A2 

800,  M-113-A2 

200.  M-60-A3 

60.  MIM-23BHawk 


...  SPG 

...  APC 

...  MBT 

...  Landmob  SAM.. 


Included  in  U.S.  sales  package  to  Middle  East, 
proved  Feb.  1978:  total  cost:  including  75  F 
fighters. 

Israel  may  develop  local  design  Arye.  since  USA  re- 
fused co-production  of  F-16A  and  reduced  number 
ordered  from  250  to  75. 

Requested  Jul  1979... 

Included  in  peace  treaty  arms  package 

Pending  congressional  approval 


(1979):  170. 


1981. 


1978 1980:  35. 


-  (1979) 

.  (1979) 

.  (1979) 

.  1978 


100,  MIM-23R  Hawk Landmob  SAM. 

30,  Model  500  M Hel 

100,  RGM-84A  Harpoon ShShM 

100,  RGM-84A  Harpoon ShShM 


1979... 
1978... 
1975... 
(1979). 


(1978):  (30):  (1979): 
(30). 

1979:  30. 


1978:    (5);    1979:    (15); 

1980:  (3). 
1980:    31;    (1981):    (44). 


At  least  100  ordered  to  complement  Gabriel:  also 

probably  ordered  AShM  version  for  F-4. 

38,  F-15A  Eagle Fighter/interc IncI  in  US  sales  package  to  Middle  East;  approved  Feb.  1978 

„  .  ,  1978:  total  cost  incI  75  F-16A  fighters. 

'5.  F-16A Fighter/strike First  delivery  Jul  I9f0;  8  out  of  31  delivered  1980  are  1978.. 

F-16B  trainer  versions;  total  cost  incI  training  and 
test  equipment 

H«l Gunship  version:  armed  with  TOW 1978 1980-25. 

Rece« Ex-USAF;  estimated  order  number (1979) (1980):  (5). 

SPH 1979 

APC Included  in  peace  treaty  arms  package (19'9) 1980:  (660). 

Cargo 1979 

1979 

Letter  of  offer  announced 1979 '. 

Included  in  peace  treaty  arms  package 1979 

Ordered  September  1979;  incI  in  peace  treaty  arms  1979 

o,...  „.,„...  package:  arming  F-16's. 

BGM-71A  TOW... ATM 0979) 

250,  Chaparral Landmob  SAM Congress  requested  to  approve  purchase;  for  training  (1979):::: 

5,000,  Dragon  FGM-77A ATM Ordered  July  1980;  for  delivery  1980-81 1979 


25.  Model  500MO    

(5),  RU-2IE 

200,  M-109-A12B 

800,  M-113-A2 

56,  M-548 

98,  M-577-A2 CPC 

200,  M-G0-A3 MBT 

25.  M-88-A1 ARV 

600,  AGM-65A ASM' 

600,  AIM-9L AAM' 


1980:  (100);  1981;  (100). 

1980:  (250). 
1980: (2S0X 


100,  MIM-23B  Hawk Landmob  SAM. 

100,  RGM-84A  Harpoon ShShM 


2.  FlagsUff-2 Hydrofoil  FPB. 


Pending  congressional  approval 1979... 

At  least  100  ordered  to  complement  Gabriel;  also    (1979). 

probably  ordered  AShM  version  for  F-4. 
Prior  to  possible  license  production  of  10 1977... 


1980-     (2,500); 
(2,500). 


(1981): 


UNITED  STATES  TRANSFERS  TO  JORDAN:  1970  TO  PRESENT 


Date:  number  of  items 


Supplier/Number  and  item 


Description 


Comment 


Ordered 


Delivered 


UNITED  STATES 

18,  Lockheed  F-104  Slarfighter Fighter Option  on  second  consignment  of  18  taken  up  in  Arril 

1969. 

M-60 Main  battle  tank 

(24-30),  Northrop  F-5E  Tiger  II Fighter.  .. 

2-3.  Northrop  F-5B Trainer 

4.  Fairchild  C-119K  PKket TransporC.. 

200,  M-113. Armoured  personnel  carrier 

24.  Northrop  F-5E  Tiger  II Hghter. 

6.  Northrop  F-5B Trainer 

Lockheed  C-130B  Hercules.. Transport '.^""""SSSS^. 

200,  M-113. Armoured  personnel  carrier 

1,  Fairchild  C-119K  PackeL.. Transport. 

36.  Northrop  F-5E/F-5B Fighter '..  U.c:  $2.7  mn  MAP 

Chaparral. S-A  missile  system... 

Raytheon  Improved  Hawk.. S-A  missile  system U.S.  government  approved  j'anuary  1975. 

Hughes  TOW.    A-T  missile  system MAP;  for  Army. 

6.  Cessna  T-37 Jet  trainer Ex-USAF  for  training  led  by  USAF  and  RAF  staff. 


...  MAP.... 

U.S.  military  aid;  I  crashed... 

:::"MAp:::::::::::::::::::::r:r::r::::"::::": 
...  MAP 

U.S.  surplus,  refurbished 

..  In  addition  to  2  delivered  in  19721 


April  1969 1970. 

(Early  1971) August  1971. 

(April)  1972. 1973. 

(April)  1972- 1972. 

1972:  2. 

1972 1974. 

(April)  1972. (1973). 

(April)  1972 1972-73. 

1973. 

1972 1974. 

1974. 

February  1974. 

1974 

1974 

(1973) 1974. 

(1975). 1975. 
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Suppli  f/Numbei  and  item 


30.  Northrop 
300.  General 

NWC  AIM-9 
S32  (U  batt), 

(50),  M-60A1 
100  (8  batt). 
2.  Lockheed  ' 
22.  Northrop 


UNITED  STATES 

-5E  Titer  II 

namics  F1M-43A  Red»y« 


I  y 


5  idewinder 

Raytheon  Improved  Hawk. 


eneral  Electric  M-61  A-l  Vulcan. 

130  Hercules 

-5ETi£er  II - 


76. 


4,  Sikorsky  S. 

300.  General  |ynamics  FIM-43A  Redeye. 

10,  AH-18...  . 

28S,  AIM-9J :  idewinder. 


60,  BGM-7IA 
2.  C-130B  H 
44,  F-SE  Ti 


gir 

4,  F-5F  Tijei  2 
M-nOAl...  . 
700.  M-liaAl 
100.  «IM«..  . 
100.  M-60-A 
S32.  MIM 
«.  S-76 
100.  M-61-A 


il-23  1 


Suppli 
and  m 


U 
10.  Bell... - 
1,  Lockheed 
4,  Northrop. 
4,  Sikcrsky. 
FMC 


SuppI  er,Nuniber  and  item 


AIM-9J.. 
1,  C-130H 
4,  F-5F  Ti 


18,  M-109-42 
M-110. 
700,  M-U 


113- M 


too,  M-U 
30.  M-60-A  I 
10.  Model 
57,  F-5E  Ti 


6.  Lockhe)  J  C-130H 


71 


70.  AIM 
11,  C-I... 
40.  F-16; 
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UNITED  STATES  TRANSFERS  TO  JORDAN:  1970  TO  PRESE NT-Continued 


October  28,  1981 


Date:  number  of  items 


Description 


Coflimant 


Ordered 


Delivered 


TOW., 
cules. 
-2... 


Hawk... 
I'vuican." 


Fijliter 

SAM 

AAM 

SAM 

Main  battle  tank 

.  Anti-aircraft  cannon 
.  Transport  airctafL  . 
.  Fi(hter  aircraft 

.  Helicopter. 

.  SAM 

.  Bell 

.  Raytheon 

.  Huihes 

.  LKkheed 

.  Northrop 

.  Northrop 

!"Ford^"!-i--l----- 

".  Chrysler  Corp 

.  Raytheon 

.  Sikorsky 

.  General  Electric 


Uc- J2.7  mn;  MAP.  arms:  Sidewinder  AAM 

J5  mn;  infantry-portable;  deliyery  delayed:  inci  in 
t3S0  mn  air  defence  package. 

Arming  30  F-5ES... - ...-.-.. 

J800  mn.  incI  spares;  for  defence  only  at  ti«ed  sites; 
delivery  delayed. 

In  addition  to  100  delivered  1971-72 

J90  mn.  incI  in  5300  mn  air  defence  pKkage 

Brings  totaVto  602;  incI  F-5As  from  Iran;  MAP:  arms: 

Sidewinder  AAM. 

For  troop  transport. ---- 

J5  mr:  incI  in  S800  mn  air-defence  order  financed  by 

Saudi  Arabia 

Gunship  helicopter 

AAM 

ATM 

Military  transport 

Fighter 

2-se3t  fighter 

SP  howitzer 

Armored  car 

MBT 

MBT 

SAM 

Helicopter  troop-carrier - 

Air  defense  system - 


February  1974 1975. 

1974 1976. 

February  1974 1975. 

1974 1976-79. 

1975 1975. 

1974   1976-78. 

1976 (1977). 

1974 May  1975-76. 

1976 1978. 

1974... 1976. 

1977 

1974   1975:  108;  1976:  144; 

1977:36. 

1977 

1976 1976:1;  1977:1. 

1974    1975:      18;     1976:      24; 

1977:2. 

1974 1977:4. 

1977 

1976 1977:100. 

1976  1977:50:1978:50. 

1976'  1977:50:1978:50. 

1974:'.: 1977:532. 

1976 1978:4. 

1974  1977:100. 


ir/Number  ordered 
nufacturer 


Weapon 
designation 


Weapon 
description 


ITEO  STATES 


Bell-209  AH-IS Hel. 

C-130H  Hercules Transport 

F-5ETiger-2 Trainer. 

S-76  HeL 

M-UO SPH. 


Supplier/Number  ordered 
and  manufacturer 


Weapon 
designation 


Weapon 
description 


700,  FMC 

100 - 

100,  Chrysler  Corp. 

60.  Hughes 

532,  Raytheon 

100 - 


M-113-A1 ICV. 

M  48  Patton MBT. 

M-60A1 MBT. 

BGM-71A  TOW ATM. 

MIM-23B  Hawk Lindmob  SAM. 

Vulcan SPG. 


Date:  nun-ter  cf  items 


Description 


Comment 


Ordered 


Delivered 


UNITED  STATES 

AAM 
♦rculej'.;'!--.-!'..-;.  -.----  -  Transport. 
.2 Trainer    . 


SPG.... 
SPH...- 
ICV    ... 


Contract  confirmed  August  1979:  for  6  F-5F  s 1979. 

Pending  congressional  approval:  deal  includes  AIM-9    1979. 

and  20-mm  guns. 
U.S.  letter  of  offer  Apr.  1979 


(1979). 
1977.. 
1976... 


3'Al 


2  »  AH-IS 
:er-2 


ICV  .  . 
KBT  .. 
Kel.... 
Fighter 


U  S  letter  of  offer  Apr.  1979,  although  Jordan  was 
denied  export  license  in  FY  1978  lor  M-U  3. 

Requested  Jul.  1979 :  U.S.  government  approved  of  sale: 
to  replace  aged  M-47  and  Centurion. 

U.S.  Governn  ent  approved  sale  but  contract  not  final: 
Saudi  Arabia  refuses  funding. 


1979. 


1979:  1. 


(1976):    280 
1978;  220, 


1977:   100; 
(1979):  100. 


(1979). 
(1979). 


1974. 


1975: 

(8); 

1976: 

(8) 

1977 

(8); 

1978: 

(8) 

1979 

(8); 

1980; 

(8) 

6.  F-5F  Tig  ir-2 Trainer 


Pending  conpressionzl   approval. 
AAMs  and  20-mm  guns. 


deal   incl.   AIW-9    1979. 


UNITED  STATES  ARMS  TRANSFERS  TO  EGYPT:  1970  TO  PRESENT 


Date:  Number  of  items 


Sup  lier/Number  and  item 


Description 


Comments 


Ordered 


Delivered 


1,  Boeing  ;  D7.... - Transport. 


UNITED  STATES 

UNITED  KINGDOM/UNITED  STATES 

6.  Wesllan4/Sikor$kySH-3DSea  King  Mk  2 ASW  helicopter.... 

24,  Westia  d/Sikorsky  Commando  Mk  1/2 Assault  helicopter. 

4.  WesUan  I/Sikorsky  Commando  Mk  2 Assault  helicopter. 


AF  received  for  VIP  long-range  transport 1975. 


1975. 


Contracted  and  paid  for  by  Saudi  Arabia 

Arms  2xAS-12:  contracted  and  paid  for  Saudi  Arabia. 
See  above;  repeal  order 


UNITED  STATES 


1975  June  1976. 

1974 1974-76. 

1975::;: 1978. 


1976 December  1976. 


2.  C-130E 

14,  C-130, 

4,  C-130H 

12,PQM 

14,  Lockhied 

42,  Northi  IP  F-5E  Tiger-2 

500,  AGM  65A 


Hercules 

Hercules 

Hercules Lockheed 

4  Mod.  124R Teledyne-Ryan 

C-I30H  Hercules Transport 


1976 1977:2. 


H-les Transport  aircraft n;^ri;^lKWmir''^  ■"'"" 

Lockheed Military  transport - - 

Lockheed Mi  itary  transpor "'' Vin-.l; 

Lockheed Military  transport "^^ —  - 

Photo-recce  drone 


1977:  2. 


Trainer. 


1977. 


1979.... 


3(1 


Sparrow 

Hercules 


^jllll     '.".:'."'.'.""  V. '.'.'.'.'.'.  .'.To'  arin  "F'-4"E"p'h'a'n'to'm  aircraft:  pending  congressional 

approval.  ,.,- 

AAM To  arm  F-4E  Phantom  aircraft:  pending (197'9')" 

F[Etrike:::::::::::::::::::::::'Eivpt''e3uest«i  m^  isso---' 

40;  order  incI  250  M-60-A3  s. 


1980:  (5). 


October  28,  1981 
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Supplier/Number  and  item 


Description 


Comment 


Ordered 


Date:  number  of  items 
Delivered 


35,  F-4E  Phantom 

5,  S-76  Spirit 

50.  M-106-A2 

550,  M-113-A2 :.::::::: 

550,  M-113-A2 


50,  M-125-A2 

50,  M-548 

50,  M-577-A2....:.'  " 
43,M-578 

244,  M-60-A3 

67,  M-60-A3 

43,  M-88-A1 

52,  M-901T0W 


600,  AGM-65A 

70,  AIM-7E  Sparrow 

100,  AIM-9E 

250,  AIM-9P 

BGM-71AT0W 

36,  MIM-23B  Hawk 

12,  Spectre  Class 


fi'Mw --  12  USAF  F-4ES  and  560  USAF  personnel  to  train  with 

u  .  EAF  F-4ES  July-September  1980. 

-  [■*■--- - On  order 

.  Mortar  carrier Requested  July  1979 ...: '. . .'.'.'.'.W 

■  *'*'' 000  informed  Congress:  second  batch  bringing  total 

...  to  1,100. 

•  "•^C Dealaiianged  June  1978  during  War  Minister  Gamassi's 

visit  to  USA:  several  hundred  reportedly  on  order  to 
._„  replace  Sonet  types. 

■  *rC Requested  July  1979      .  . 

Cargo _  Requested  July  1979 

•  CPC Requested  July  1979.... .".. 

*"» - Total  cost  incl  43  M-g8-Als:  pending  congressional' 

approval. 

""' Order  incl  40  F-16s:  250-300  more  planned  for  delivery 

„-_  1985. 

"°f Before  Congress  July  1980:  in  addition  to  244  previ- 

ously  ordered. 

*" ToUl  cost  incl  43  M-578:  pending  congressional  ap- 

iru  vmiX. 

,"•'' Improved  version  of  M-113-A1,  armed  with  TOW: 

,.„  U.S.  letter  of  offer. 

*SM. Arming  F-16s 

«*JI     - Arming  F-4E  Phantoms  

AAM      _ 

**'U  —  Arming "f-4'e Phantoms"::::::::::::::::':::: 

'»'" Undisclosed  number  on  order  for  52  M-901  launch 

,      .     ..,„  vehicles:  pending  congressional  approval. 

LandmobSAM 12  btys  requested  July  1979,  incl  missiles,  radar,  spare 

parts  and  training. 
'°o  Incl  in  J1.5  bn  credit  package 


1979 1980:  35. 

19« 

(1979) 

(1980) 

1979 19«:(200). 

0979) 

(1979) 

(1979) 

(1980) 

(1980) 

1980 

(1980)  

1980 

1980 1980:  05). 

1979 1980:  70. 

1979 1980:  (100). 

1979 1980:  (100). 

1980 

1979 1981:  12. 

(1979) 


UNITED  STATES  TRANSFERS  TO  SYRIA;  1970  TO  PRESENT 


Date:  number  of  items 


Supplier/Number  and  item 


Description 


Comments 


Ordered 


ITALY/USA 

18,  AguslaBell212.. 

6,  Agusta/ Boeing  Verlol  CH-47C  Chinook 
6,  Agusta/Sikorsky  AS-61  A-4.. 
-12,  Agusta/Sikorsky  SH-30  Sea  King 
8.  Lockheed  C-130H  Hercules. 
2,  Lockheed  L-lOO  Hercules. 


Delivered 


UNITED  STATES 


...  ASW  helicopter Incl  6  for  SAR;  order  imminent (1977) 

...  Medium-lift  helicopter __ 1976 

...  Helicopter. Order  imminent..:::.::: " (1977')" 

...  Helicopter. Order  imminent (1977)" 

...  Transport  aircraft U.S.  Stale  Department  authorized  sale.. 1976 

...  Transport  aircraft _  U.c:  JIO   mn:  commercial  sale.   Congressional  ap-  1976" 

proval  not  required. 


2,  Lockheed  L-100-20 Transport 

2.  Loc"!!;*!^  L-100-20 ;.;;;;  Transport": 

4. 1-100-20 Transport-. 


1976. 


1980. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
modern  history  of  the  Middle  East  has 
been  one  of  religious  and  political  ten- 
sions. Since  no  effective  diplomatic 
solution  was  offered  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  Palestinian  refugees  and  Israeli 
security  the  rising  political  pressure  ex- 
ploded into  four  short,  ferocious  wars. 

Because  of  the  increasing  destructive 
power  of  weaponry  sent  into  the  region 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  each  successive  conflict  seemed  to 
bring  with  it  greater  international 
tension. 

NUCLEAR     CONFRONTATION 

Finally,  in  the  1973  war,  this  tension 
became  acute  and  fundamentally  fright- 
ening. Israeli  forces  had  reversed  the  tide 
of  battle  with  an  unprecedented  infusion 
of  U.S.  weaponry  and  were  threatening 
to  encircle  and  destroy  the  Egyptian 
Army. 

Responding  to  this  ominous  threat, 
and  imderstanding  well  the  disastrous 
international  implications  to  its  prestige 
should  the  Egyptian  Army  be  destroyed, 
the  Soviet  Union  threatened  to  send 
troops  and  other  support  into  the  con- 
flict. An  embattled  U.S.  President,  under 
threat  of  impeachment,  responded  by 
placing  the  worldwide  nuclear  arsenal 
of  the  United  States  on  strategic  alert. 

The  Soviets  tensed  for  a  response.  The 
equivalent  firepower  of  more  than  600,- 


000  Hiroshima  bombs  was  edged  further 
and  further  toward  release.  A  desperately 
managed  cease-fire  was  all  that  saved 
the  1973  war  from  conceivably  becoming 
a  thermonuclear  Sarajevo. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  closer  need 
we  be  brushed  by  the  cold,  hollow  wind 
of  nuclear  conflagration  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  destructive  whirlwind 
which  lies  at  the  end  of  the  bankrupt 
policies  we  are  now  pursuing?  Yet,  in  the 
8  years  since  the  October  war,  we  have 
resolutely  continued  the  buildup  of 
arsenals  throughout  the  r^ion.  We  have 
done  so  in  the  self-destructive  assump- 
tion that  this  will  somehow — despite  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  historical  evi- 
dence— help  us  avoid  war. 

WEAPONRY  AND  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OP  WAR 

Let  us  take  a  more  specific,  modem  ex- 
ample of  the  flawed  doctrine:  "If  you 
seek  peace,  prepare  for  war." 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  Israel 
possesses  nuclear  weapons.  We  have 
granted  and  sold  to  Israel  the  military 
capability  to  deliver  these  weapons.  We 
have  not  insisted  that  Israel  abide  by  in- 
ternational agreements  on  nuclear  safe- 
guards. 

Should  some  future  war  have  turned 
against  Israel,  her  leaders  might  be  ex- 
pected to  make  a  final  desperate  move  to 
reverse  the  tide  of  conflict. 


The  destruction  of  the  Aswan  Dam. 
with  conventional  or  atomic  weatx>ns, 
for  example,  would  not  just  end  a  war: 
it  would  effectively  destroy  Egyptian 
civilization  along  the  Nile. 

Thus,  with  the  virtually  unsupervised 
sale  and  gift  of  weaponry  ostensibly  to 
prevent  conflict,  the  United  States  may 
in  fact  assure  that  the  next  war  could 
carry  with  it  unforeseen,  devastating 
consequences. 

Nor  are  U.S.  armed  sales  limited  to 
long-term  U.S.  allies  in  the  region.  We 
are  about  to  give  General  Zia  of  Pakistan 
a  first  installment  of  a  $3  billion  security 
package  without  hearings,  without  re- 
gard for  his  vehement  opposxtion  to  the 
State  of  Israel  and  with  memories  con- 
veniently blank  to  the  burning  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  there  2  years  ago.  This  is  a 
gift  to  a  man  who  speaks  openly  about 
working  in  collusion  with  Colonel  Qa- 
dhafi  in  the  development  of  an  "Islamic" 
bomb.  The  mad  short-sightedness  of  this 
doctrine  is  largely  indiscriminate,  and 
seems  as  obvious  as  it  is  dangerous. 

Mr.  President,  no  more  clear  example 
of  this  can  be  cited  than  the  Shah  of 
Iran.  For  more  than  a  decade,  the  United 
States  rewarded  the  shah  with  arma- 
ments which,  in  some  cases,  were  not 
even  yet  in  the  American  arsenal  because 
of  their  expenses.  There  was  no  faulter- 
ing  in  this  policy — no  holding  back. 
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The 

ounce 
to  the 
the  low^ 
effect  0 
massive 
hatred, 
the 


5hah    received    virtually    every 

„^  military  weaponry  he  requested. 

d(^triment  of  affording  more  aid  to 

Iranian  classes.  What  was  the 

this  head-long  plunge  toward 

military     security?     Poverty. 

fanaUcism  and  finally.  I  say  to 

revolution. 
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CAMP  DAVID 

It  Will  be  argued  that,  by  sending 
weapon!  y  to  all  sides,  the  United  States 
can  influence  hostile  nations  to  negotiate 
a  peace.  Consequently.  Camp  David  wUl 
be  hailel  as  the  diplomatic  safety  valve 
which  vUl  lessen  political  and  rehglous 
hostilitits  and  thus  move  us  finally  to- 
ward a  ;omprehensive  peace.  But  Camp 
David  hEis  fallen  far  short  of  addressing 
the  func  amental  questions  of  misery  and 
homeles  sness  of  those  who  live  and  end 
their  liv  >s  in  Palestinian  refugee  camps— 
breedinir  grounds  for  terrorism  against 
the  citi^ns  of  Isrsiel. 

Nor  lias  the  process  adequately  ad- 
dressed specific  methods  by  which  Israel 
can  be  Guaranteed  her  security  without 
permanjnt  possession  of  the  West  Bank 
and  per  manent  control  over  all  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Caml  David  fell  short  even  in  the  wake 
of  the  V  sit  of  a  leader  of  the  Arab  worlds 
most  pdwerful  and  populated  nation  to 
the  IsnieU  Knesset  to  plead  for  peace. 

Delas.  and  a  lack  of  vision  and  cour- 
age sufl  cient  to  push  the  peace  progress 
toward  a  more  comprehensive  solution, 
has  now  deeply  endangered  even  the 
tentative  accomplishment  of  Camp 
David.  :t  would  be  dishonest  not  to  also 
say  ths  t  these  factors  mav  well  have 
contribited  principally  to  the  death  of 
one  of  the  personal  foundations  of  the 
peace  h  litiative.  Anwar  Sadat. 

Will  the  continued  lack  of  diplomatic 
courag<  insure  a  far  more  radical  regime 
in  Egyst  and  insure  a  more  limitless 
threat  o  Israel  than  she  has  ever  faced? 
Historj— and  our  failure  to  try  to  alter 
it— may  well  assure  this  sobering  out- 
come, i  ■  we  do  not  act. 

Shou  Id  the  United  States  proceed  with 
the  sal(  I  of  armaments  to  Saudia  Arabia, 
which  )f  the  Members  of  this  body  be- 
lieve tliat  we  will  not  immediately  have 
even  gi  eater  demands  for  such  weaponry 
from  Israel  to  counterbalance  the 
AWAC5  sale?  Which  of  my  colleagues 
will  be  prepared  to  join  me  in  opposing 
this  n(xt  ascending  circle  in  the  ever- 
escalating  spiral? 

CONTROL? 

A  f  u  idamental  rationale  used  by  many 
of  my  I  lolleagues  in  opposition  to  this  sale 
is  that  the  United  States  may  lose  control 
over  its  sophisticated  weapons  by  send- 
ing th  (m  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Which  one  of 
my  CO  leagues,  then,  will  join  me  in  op- 
posing the  next  multi-billion-dollar  re- 
quest for  weaponry  to  Israel  when  the 
Begin  government — in  blatant  violation 
of  US  law — unilaterally  uses  U.S.  fight- 
er-bor  ibers  to  bomb  villagers  in  southern 
Leban  sn? 

Wh(  re  is  the  sense  of  alarm  among  my 
coUeai  ues  when  this  indiscriminate  des- 
tructi(  n  of  life  occurs  and  the  United 
States  seems  powerless  to  control  it? 


Mr.  President.  United  States  Middle 
East  policy  is  not  only  wedded  to  weap- 
onry, but  it  is  fused  to  a  fundamentally 
dangerous  lack  of  fairness  and  balance. 
I  shaU  not  stand  idly  by  while  selective 
charges  of  extremism  are  aimed  at  na- 
tions like  Saudi  Arabia  when  the  United 
States  itself  seems  powerless  to  moderate 
extremism  among  its  other  allies. 

The  Saudis  understandably  fear  a  uni- 
lateral attack  from  Israel  or  Iran.  They 
need  only  glante  at  Mr.  Begin's  policy 
toward  Iraq  and  southern  Lebanon,  or 
Iran's  recent  attack  against  Kuwait  for 
grim  reassurance.  The  idea  of  American 
troops  being  aboard  AW  ACS  during  such 
an  attack  is  a  deeply  disturbing  possibil- 
ity. Yet  this  possibility  has  been  virtually 
ignored  in  Senate  debate. 

Nothing  is  more  flat-out  discouraging 
to  the  forces  of  moderation  than  a  blat- 
ant and  embarrassing  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  this  Government  to  enforce 
its  own  laws  when  they  are  violated — ar- 
rogantly and  blatantly  violated — by  an 
Israeli  Government  that  largely  owes  Its 
very  existence  to  the  United  States. 

PBESIDENTIAL    AUTHORITT 

Mr.  President.  I  might  add  that  an 
equal  amoimt  of  dangerous  inconsistency 
is  being  presented  by  supporters  of  the 
sale.  I  opposed  the  sale  of  P-15  flghters 
to  Saudi  Arabia  in  1978.  I  did  so  for  the 
reasons  I  shall  oppose  this  sale  today, 
and  have  opposed  sales  to  Israel:  They 
darken  prospect  for  peace.  I  also  opposed 
the  P-16  sale  because,  despite  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Carter  administration  that 
the  capability  of  those  weapons  would 
never  be  enhanced,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  inevitable  escalation  of  arms  into  the 
region  would  mandate  such  enhance- 
ment. 

Now.  a  mere  3  years  later,  that  escala- 
tion has  again  occurred.  We  are  asked 
now  to  ignore  the  promises  of  this  Gov- 
erment  made  .3  years  ago.  This  simple 
fact  is  that  the  word  of  the  United  States 
must  always  be  doubted  if  U.S.  policy  de- 
pends on  the  sale  of  weaponry  to  achieve 
stability  and  peace. 

COMPREHENSIVE    SOLUTIONS 

An  end  to  the  cycle  of  war  and  viol- 
ence plaguing  the  Middle  East  will  occur 
only  when  the  fimdamental  problem  of 
a  Palestinian  homeland,  in  concert  with 
Israeli  security,  is  addressed.  As  Ar«.war 
Sadat  showed  us,  an  overreaching  sense 
of  hope  and  courage  is  what  is  required 
to  break  down  historical  and  religious 
barriers  thousands  of  years  old. 

It  is  the  essence  of  cowardice  and  des- 
pair to  pursue  a  virtually  unlimited  arms 
buildup  policy  in  an  area  of  the  world 
heated  so  red  hot  by  the  undying  flames 
of  war. 

We  are  at  a  moment  of  enormous  dan- 
ger and  risk.  The  prospects  of  war  are,  in 
my  opinion,  increasing.  There  is  none- 
theless great  potential  for  peace,  if  the 
United  States  can  but  lead  the  way. 

Peace  must  entail  a  settlement  of  a 
Palestinian  homeland,  secure  borders 
without  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  for 
Israel,  international  supervision  and 
troops  to  insure  the  sanctity  of  those 
borders,  a  nuclear  free  zone  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  backed  by  absolute  methods  of 


verification,  and  the  ultimate  transfer  of 
billions  in  funds  devoted  to  weaponry  in 
the  region  toward  the  economic  vitaliza- 
tion  of  nations  now  torn  by  staggering 
poverty  and  religious  strife. 

The  roots  of  war  in  the  Middle  East 
can  be  unearthed.  But  it  will  take  the 
straining,  the  courage,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  powerful  forces  converging 
toward  an  unambiguous,  singular  goal. 
The  United  States  alone  has  the  power 
to  focus  its  strength  on  the  prospects  for 
true  peace  and  turn  away  from  the  hope- 
lessness and  despair  inherent  in  our 
present  policy 

Mr.  President,  history  is  certain  on  one 
point.  There  will  be  another  moment  of 
reckoning.  It  can  be  a  moment  of  the  un- 
precedented release  of  emotions  because 
a  peaceful  solution  has  been  achieved,  as 
when  President  Sadat  stepped  on  Israeli 
soil. 

It  can  more  easily  te  a  moment  of  the 
unprecedented  release  of  violence  and 
hatred,  as  when  Sadat  was  destroyed, 
multiplied  ten  thousand-fold. 

I  sense  and  fear  that  another  war 
would  unleash  unprecedented  human  de- 
struction not  just  on  the  lands  of 
Armageddon,  but  on  us  all. 

Both  an  enormoiis  potential,  and 
frightening  prospect,  confront  us.  This 
vote  today,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  much 
attention  and  even  greater  pressure,  is  a 
symptom  of  a  larger  danger.  I  have  tried 
to  describe  what  that  danger  may  entail. 
I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  look  beyond 
the  pressures  of  the  moment  and  sense 
the  madness  that  is  swirling  all  around 
us. 

If  history  tells  us  nothing  else,  it  tells 
those  who  would  listen  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge it  presents  with  an  overreaching 
sense  of  courage.  It  demands  that  we  re- 
ject the  weapons  policy — endemic  to  our 
age— which  leads  inexorably  toward  des- 
pair and  hopelessness. 

It  demands  that  we  rekindle  the  force 
which  George  Washington  once  referred 
to  as  a  "celestial  spark"— the  force  of  the 
human  conscience.  History  demands, 
finally,  above  all  pressures  and  beyond 
all  temporal  fear,  an  absolute  dedication 
to  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  two  members  of  my  staff.  Jack 
Robertson  and  Rick  Rolf,  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  fioor  during  this  debate 
on  the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  mv 
friend  and  colleague  from  Oregon  in- 
deed. We  have  a  pileup  of  people  wish- 
ing to  speak,  so  at  the  present  time,  we 
are  trying  to  limit  our  speakers  as  fol- 
lows: Those  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  10  minutes,  those  not  on 
the  committee  to  5  minutes.  At  this 
point.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  ranking  member  on  the  committee. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  been  disturbed 
that  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government  was 
never  approached  with  the  question  of 
joint  control. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  the  security 
of  the  equipment,  and  my  concern  for 
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U.S.  participation  would  apply  wherever 
the  AWACS  might  go — to  Britain.  Ja- 
pan, and  Germany,  as  well  as  any  of  our 
other  allies.  That  has  been  my  view  since 
we  sent  the  first  AWACS  outside  this 
country  or  contracted  to  do  so  to  the 
NATO  organization.  But  even  in  that 
case,  we  are  in  charge  of  the  command 
structure.  We  are  part  of  the  planning 
process.  We  provide  40  percent  of  the 
manning  per  year  for  those  aircraft.  It 
is  a  wholly  different  situation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  will 
enter  a  more  formal  statement  in  the 
Record,  but  I  wish  to  make  my  remarks 
today  on  the  floor  along  a  little  different 
line. 

Several  other  concerns  have  come  up 
surrounding  the  AWACS  sale  that  do 
not  bear  directly  on  it  but  on  the  meth- 
ods by  which  we  operate. 

I  am  not  politically  a  new  boy  here. 
I  am  not  naive  to  the  way  of  politics. 
But  I  think  that  some  of  the  actions 
taken  with  regard  to  how  this  whole  deal 
has  been  put  through  by  the  adminis- 
tration bear  some  looking  at. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  has  been 
subject  to  business  contacts  from  back 
home — in  my  particular  case,  from  some 
of  the  biggest  contributors  to  my  cam- 
paigns in  the  past. 

I  do  not  look  at  this  as  a  business 
matter.  I  do  not  look  at  the  sale  to  the 
Saudis  as  being  a  business-as-usual  mat- 
ter, on  a  dollar  basis  of  what  is  best  for 
American  business. 

To  the  credit  of  one  of  the  biggest 
corporations  in  this  country,  when  the 
head  of  that  corporation,  a  friend  of 
mine,  was  specifically  asked  to  lobby  me. 
he  refused.  He  said  that  he  agreed  with 
my  views  on  the  sale  of  AWACS.  He  was 
asked,  "Will  you  please  stand  by,  and 
we  will  have  the  President  talk  to  you?" 
He  declined,  to  his  credit. 

So  far  as  individual  efforts  here  on 
the  floor  are  concerned,  individual  ef- 
forts made  to  affect  certain  Members,  to 
the  credit  of  every  Senator  here,  I  say 
that  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  suc- 
cumbed to  any  of  these  enticements.  I 
add  that  I  know  of  not  one  who  has  had 
any  of  these  promises  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident himself;  but  they  have  been  made 
third  hand,  after  some  White  House 
staff  person  asked  someone  to  contact 
a  certain  Senator.  That,  apparently,  is 
the  MO  under  which  we  have  been 
or>erating. 

One  Senator  wanted  a  project  ap- 
proved, and  it  was  indicated  that  It 
might  be  approved.  To  another,  it  was 
indicated  that  it  probably  could  be  ar- 
ranged that  they  would  not  campaign 
against  him;  another  wanted  a  U.S.  at- 
torneyship. Another  Senator  voted  in 
committee  against  the  sale,  and  there 
just  happened  to  be  the  announcement 
of  an  airbase  closing  15  minutes  after 
his  vote. 

Another  Senator  wanted  a  bill  signed, 
and  it  was  signed  that  day.  Another  ap- 
parently was  asked  to  withdraw  a  letter, 
and  it  was  stated  that  that  would  inter- 
fere with  fundraising  In  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, and  that  was  within  our  body. 


This  Is  a  pattern  which,  taken  singly, 
might  be  something  we  could  dismiss. 
But,  as  a  pattern,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  pause. 

This,  apparently,  has  been  accepted  by 
the  press  as  the  norm  around  here.  If 
this  be  the  norm  for  our  Nation,  It  is  no 
wonder  that  we  have  politicians  at  the 
lowest  order  of  those  whom  the  Ameri- 
can people  respect. 

If  that  Is  the  way  the  game  Is  to  be 
played,  the  American  people  are  never 
going  to  have  any  more  good  feelings 
toward  people  In  political  life  than  they 
have  today. 

Where  does  that  leave  those  who  con- 
stantly weigh  these  matters,  not  In  terms 
of  what  is  In  It  for  me,  but  what  Is  best 
for  my  country;  what  is  best  for  my 
Nation?  Are  we  just  dupes?  Are  we  fool- 
ish to  study  all  these  things  and  vote  our 
consciences?  I  cannot  believe  that  Is 
true.  But  the  idea  that  seems  to  come  out 
at  this  time  Is,  "Don't  commit  your  vote 
early.  Hold  out  for  what  you  can  get." 

I  repeat  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
President  has  not  been  Involved  himself. 
But  I  say  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  "You  are  being  Ill-served  by  a 
staff  that  uses  methods  such  as  those, 
whether  firsthand  from  those  members 
or  through  third  parties." 

With  respect  to  our  foreign  policy 
formation  in  this  country,  we  have  come 
down  to  "support  your  President."  I  have 
been  called  to  task  for  questioning  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  conduct 
foreign  policy.  I  do  not  question  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  conduct  for- 
eign policy  for  this  Nation.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  limits  his 
authority;  It  gives  us  an  advice  and  con- 
sent role.  He  is  not  a  Prime  Minister 
who  is  turned  out  if  he  makes  a  bum 
decision  and  goes  back  home.  I  would 
say  that  the  Presidential  leadership  In 
this  case  has  lacked  the  soimd  of  a  cer- 
tain trumpet. 

We  have  had  the  New  York  Times 
article  of  a  few  days  ago,  which  I  will 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  which  records 
some  activities  going  on.  as  to  how  we  are 
forming  or  not  forming  foreign  policy. 

I  also  say  to  the  administration  that, 
almost  unanimously,  those  to  whom  I 
have  talked,  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
agree — in  fact,  many  Republicans  have 
also  stated — that  this  has  been  one  of 
the  most  mishandled  deals  they  have 
seen  since  they  have  been  on  Capitol 
Hill.  We  have  the  NSC  meeting  shortly 
after  the  President  was  shot.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  apparently  disagreed  with 
making  the  AWACS  and  the  other  pro- 
posals part  of  the  package.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  wanted  that  combina- 
tion. The  NSC  was  to  run  the  show,  and 
the  question  was,  "How  are  we  going  to 
sell  this  to  the  Senate?"  It  went  back  to 
the  State  Department  to  sell,  and  then  to 
the  White  House,  and  then  we  even  had 
Mr.  Stockman  of  OMB  getting  into  the 
act. 

After  all  the  talk  of  the  importance  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  of  how  we  get  20 
percent  of  our  oil,  and  Western  Europe 


gets  50  percent  of  its  oil,  and  Japan  gets 
75  percent  of  its  oil,  and  how  the  Presi- 
dent is  guaranteeing  the  security  of  the 
region,  both  internal  and  external,  from 
the  Saudi  standpoint,  and  external 
threats  for  all  the  other  nations  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  what  do  we  do?  We 
show  our  resolve  by  paratroop  demon- 
strations, B-52  demonstrations,  and 
marine  landings  on  Masiera  and  Berbera. 
But  the  nonbluff  forces  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  ones  armed  today  with  am- 
munition and  missiles  ready  to  go,  the 
carrier  forces  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  are 
being  reduced  by  one-half.  Why  the 
vaunted  U.S.  press  never  picked  up  on 
that  one  out  of  our  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, when  we  are  making  all  these  com- 
mitments to  the  Persian  Gulf,  I  do  not 
know. 

Steaming  time  for  the  Navy  Is  now 
below  what  it  was  during  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. Stockman  has  indicated  a 
$246  million  cut  in  operational  funds.  At 
the  time  we  are  talking  tough,  we  are  de- 
creasing troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We 
are  reducing  our  force  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  at  the  time  we  are  trying  to  show 
our  leadership  in  that  area.  It  does  not 
make  sense.  I  had  hoped  we  would  be 
tripling  or  quadrupling  our  forces,  not 
cutting  them  in  hal^.  They  say  that  we 
had  two  carrier  task  lorces  assigned  in 
that  area,  during  the  past  year  we 
averaged  1.7,  and  we  are  now  going  to 
have  one  assigned,  and  it  will  probably 
come  out  1.2.  This  is  why  we  are  talking 
about  this  being  the  most  important 
naval  area  in  the  world? 

When  Prime  Minister  Begin  was  here, 
he  came  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  His  testimony  was  given  in 
private  in  that  executive  session,  but 
much  has  since  gotten  into  the  press.  It 
turned  out  that  during  the  discussions 
between  the  President  and  Mr.  Begin, 
the  West  Bank  settlement  was  never 
made  part  of  the  discussion,  and  the  de- 
fensive-offensive use  of  U.S.  arms  was 
not  brought  up  between  the  two  heads  of 
government. 

It  was  not  discussed  directly.  I  under- 
stand that  it  was  discussed  by  other 
people. 

Can  you  Imagine  the  two  heads  of 
state  sitting  down  and  those  questions 
not  being  discussed? 

Back  to  the  AWACS  sale:  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  this  has  been  made  the 
end-all  and  be-all  of  our  foreign  policy 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  hope  we  are  on  a 
much  firmer  basis  than  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  football  sea- 
son. A  quarterback  is  there  to  lead,  to  go 
into  the  huddle,  to  give  the  signals.  There 
mav  be  objections  from  some  player.  He 
may  have  some  suggestion  to  alter  the 
play.  At  least  the  views  of  all  those  on 
the  same  team  are  considered. 

We  have  certain  advice  and  consent 
roles  that  we  play  subject  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  which  have  been  spelled 
out  in  certain  laws  passed  through  the 
200  years  of  our  existence  as  a  nation. 

Our  President  has  to  operate  within 
those  constraints  and  he  knows  that. 
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time  is  a  particularly  difficult 
e  Congress  has  been  ignored, 
plays    surrounding    foreign 
..  he  could  avoid  repetitions 
example  we  have  had  in  the 
of  this  new  administration. 
( he  whole  game  plan  of  the  ad- 
jn  foreign  policy  is  not  go- 
dependent  on  the  President 
waiting  until  the  last  minute 
a  successful  lobbying  bomb 
line  every  time. 

I  have  only  one  addi- 
and  that  is  this:  In  the 
resolution    of    disapproval 
afternoon  it  will  be  my  in- 
offer  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  because  of  the  impor- 
the  Persian  Gulf  the  United 
to  be  desirous  of  service 
and  that  we  recognize  the 
needs  of  theirs  and  ours.  I 
a  resolution  to  say  that,  if 
we  continue  to  provide  this 
this  part  of  the  world  and  we 
__  operate  to  work  their  plan- 
crewing  into  a  joint  operation, 
at  5  o'clock  this  after- 
Senate  will  vote  to  approve  or 
an  arms  sales  package  for 
The   package    contains, 
o^her  things,  five  AWACS  air- 
various  items  to  enhance  the 
of  Saudi  Arabia's  F-15  fighter 
Although  my  opposition  to  the 
sale  is  well  known.  I  think  it  is 
_.  at  this  time,  to  summarize 
^ileagues  the  reasons  why  I  be- 
is  neither  in  Saudi  Arabia's 
ca's  national  interest, 
that  I  know  of,  on  either  side 
.  questions  the  importance 
East  to  U.S.  vital  interests, 
contains  many  close  allies 
friends.  The  free  worlds 
depend    heavily    on    Middle 
or  their  continued  productivity, 
percent  of  America's  oil,  50  per- 
Europes    and    75    percent    of 
comes  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
1  Saudi  Arabia  alone  provides  60 
of  this  oU.  It  is  not  surprising 
many    call    the    Strait    of 
the  free  world's  energy  jugular, 
know  of  no  one  who  questions 
lexity  and  volatility  of  the  po- 
njilitary  situation  in  the  region, 
between    nations,    of    course. 
On  several  occasions 
t>ught  Jews.  In  other  cases,  we 
Muslims    fighting    Muslims, 
instability,    often    associated 
rise  of  Islamic  fundamentalism, 
plagued  a  number  of  regimes, 
.is  overthrow  in  Iran  and  the 
.'.ion  of  President  Sadat  are  two 
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.-.aljy.  no  one  disputes  that  the  Soviet 
dies  a  potential  threat  to  the 
I.S  invasion  of  Afghanistan  serves 
jhic  reminder  of  what  couid  hap- 
n:,-time  to  other  nations.  Russia 
rts  indirect  pressures  by  its  sup- 
Ijuyas  Qadhafl,  its  involvement 


Horn  of  Africa  Two  Americ-r.  Presi- 
dents committed  the  United  SUtes  to 
defend  the  region  and  its  vital  oil  re- 
sources from  any  external  threat. 

We  do  disagree,  however,  ou  whether 
or  not  this  sale— the  A'WACS  and  the 
F-15  enhancement  package — promotes 
the  prospects  for  peace  in  the  region: 
and  whether  or  not  the  sale  provides  the 
region's  nations  and  resources  with  the 
best  possible  protection  from  external 
threats  that  we  have  to  offer.  On  both 
counts  the  sale  falls  short. 

Admmistration  spokesmen  argue  that 
ultimately  the  success  of  the  Camp 
David  accords  will  depend  largely  on 
obtaining  greater  support  for  the  peace 
process  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  other 
moderate  Arab  countries.  I.  too.  hope 
ways  can  be  found  to  encourage  the 
Saudis  and  the  Jordanians  to  join  Israel 
and  Egypt  at  the  negotiating  table.  Sup- 
porters of  the  sale,  however,  admit  that 
they  have  no  guarantees  that  the  Sen- 
ate's approval  will  persuade  the  Saudis, 
or  anybody  else,  to  participate  more  ac- 
tively in  the  peace  process.  But.  they  do 
warn  that  the  sale's  rejection  will  some- 
how damage  the  prospects  for  peace. 

I  do  not  believe  things  are  quite  so 
simple  as  this  and  view  U.S    regional 
priorities     somewhat    differently.     Ad- 
mittedly, my  views  on  this  subject  have 
changed    rather    dramatically    in    the 
short  time  since  President  Sadat's  as- 
sassination, but  I  believe  them  to  be  valid 
nonetheless.  Our  first  priority  must  be  to 
encourage  Israel  and  Egypt  to  continue 
their  quest  for  a  lasting  peace.  Obviously, 
faithful  and  full  implementation  of  the 
terms  previously  agreed  upon  is  critically 
important.  But  we  already  re?d  of  pres- 
sures building  in  Israel  that  question  the 
wisdom  of  completing  the  withdrawal 
from  the  Sinai  by  1982.  I  am  confident 
that  Prime  Minister  Begin   will  reject 
these  ill-conceived  notions.  But.  new  un- 
certainties do  exist  within  the  region  in 
the   wake   of  President   Sadafs   tragic 
death.  We  must  take  these  into  account. 
While  I  agree  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
encourage  moderate  Arab  State.i  to  even 
begin  to  cooperate  in  the  Mideast  peace 
processes  initiated  with  the  Camp  David 
accords,  the  "risks  for  peace'  must  come 
from  both  sides.  Israel  must  also  feel 
sufficiently  secure  that  it  too  w;ll  discuss 
such  contentions  and  even  formerly  non- 
discussable   issues   as   the  West   Bank. 
Gaza.   Jerusalem,   and   the   Palestinian 
ouestion.  or  these  matters  go  bitterly  un- 
resolved into  a  very  dubious  fuiure. 

The  sale  in  my  view  may  ere  -te  an  en- 
vironment that  is  not  conducive  to 
Israel's  taking  new  initiatives  for  peace. 
The  sale  also  jeopardizes  3audi  Ara- 
bia's aoility  to  protect  its  key  iireas  from 
attacks  by  outside  powers.  Right  now, 
tne  four  fully  capable  U.S.  AWACS  sta- 
tioned in  Saudi  Arabia  permit  c  constant 
watch  over  the  vital  Saudi  oilfields.  The 
U.S.  aircraft  operate  as  an  intt  L-al  part 
of  the  Saudi  air  aefen.'-e  system  and  al- 
low Icr  the  m.ost  effic  ent.  .'•ecure  und 
comoat-capable  integration  oi  J.S.  tac- 
tical forces  into  the  netw.ork. 


about  the  importance  of  U.S.  forces  in 
the  defense  of  tho.se  oil  fields  either. 
The  Saudis  operating  alone  could 
amount  an  effective  ctfensc  for  only  a 
brief  period.  Maintaining  air  superiority 
for  any  length  61  time,  and  particularly 
durmg  periods  of  limited  visibility  such 
as  night  operations,  would  require  rapid 
augmentation  by  U.S.  forces  flying  from 
our  surcraft  carriers  based  in  the  Indian 

The  administration's  plan  calls  for  re- 
placing the  four  fully  capable  AWACS 
now  In  Saudi  Arabia  with  a  downgraded 
version  of  the  system.  Apparently,  the 
President  believes  that  thLs  vital  piece  of 
real  estate — the  Arabian  peninsula — can 
be  effectively  defended  by  a  less  capable 
AWACS  He  also  apparently  believes  that 
a  fully  interoperable  United  States  and 
Saudi  air  defense  system  is  unnecessary. 
For  me,  the  stakes,  however,  are  too  high 
and  the  risks  are  toe  great,  to  take  such 
chances  with  United  States  and  Saudi 
security  interests.  Such  a  plan  is  fool- 
hardy and,  in  my  view,  needlessly  so. 

The  administration  before  sendintr  the 
Saudi  package  to  the  Hill  must  have 
reckoned  that  the  Ccngres.«  would  never 
accept  the  transfer  of  a  fully  capaoie 
AWACS  that  had  on  ooard  some  of  this 
country's  most  sophisticated  and  sensi- 
tive technologies.  The  administration  s 
assessment  undoubtedly  was  correct.  I 
cannot  imagine  this,  or  any  other  Con- 
gress, approving  the  sale  of  a  fully  ca- 
pable AWACS  to  any  countr>'  without  at- 
taching some  strings.  But  instead  oi 
downgrading  the  AWAC's  capabilities 
several  Senators,  including  myself,  rec- 
ommended that  the  President  seriously 
consider  including  the  U.S.  standard 
aWaCS  aircraft  in  the  package  con- 
tingent upon  working  out  an  effective 
joint  United  States-Saudi  command  and 
control  arrangement.  Unfortunately  no 
one  to  my  knowledge  even  bothered  to 
discuss  this  type  of  arrangement  with 
the  Saudis. 

Therefore,  reluctant!y  and  with  abso- 
lutely no  pleasure.  I  concluded  that  tne 
proposed  ^ale  served  no  one's  intcre.<;t. 
Instead  of  promoting  the  prospects  foi 
peace  it  mav  do  great  harm.  Moreover, 
it  reduces  our  ability  to  nelp  defend  the 
Saudi  oilfields,  and  risks  the  compromi.^e 
of  extremely  sensitive  US  technologies. 
This  leaves  me  with  only  one  alternative, 
and  that  is  to  vote  in  fsvor  of  the  reso- 
lution of  disapproval 

Later  today,  if  the  administrations 
AWACS  package  is  rejected.  I  intenc  to 
introduce  a  resolution  which  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  irum  Mlimesota. 
Senator  Boscmviiz,  has  kindly  agreed 
to  cosponsor.  tnat  reaffirms  this  Nation  s 
commitment  to  maintain  AWaCS  air- 
cralt  in  Saudi  Arabia  as  long  as  they  are 
deemed  necessary,  ana  seeks  to  encour- 
age an  expanded  Saudi  participation  ;a 
all  phases  of  the  U.S  AWACS  opera- 
tion. 
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It  is  my  iniLDljon  to  impress  upon  rhe 
leaders  of  Sauai  Arabia  that  their  na- 
tion's security  from  exiemaj  threat  re- 
mains a  vjtUi  U.S.  interest  and.,  that  a  re- 
jection .-/  tiir  t  y^'^a  ,.».i.;:r.t.:  dcet  <.i.t 


have  to  mesui  a  major  setback  in  United 
States-Saudi  relations.  Our  two  nations 
have  worked  closely  together  on  a  wide 
range  of  issues  in  the  past,  and  I  am 
confident  we  will  continue  to  do  so  In  the 
future.  One  disappointment,  no  matter 
how  major,  cannot  upset  a  solid,  close 
relationship  for  long.  We  share  too  many 
common  interests  and  objectives  for  an 
AWACS  decision  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
our  various  ongoing  United  States- 
Saudi  cooperative  efforts. 

Hopefully,  the  Saudis,  after  recovering 
from  the  initial  shock— and  this  may 
take  some  time— will  realize  that  the  vote 
in  no  way  constitutes  a  litmus  test  of  our 
friendship.  Moreover,  they  may  also  be 
able  to  accept  that  for  now  maintaining 
the  U.S.  AWACS  contingent  in  Saudi 
Arabia  serves  their  vital  national  inter- 
ests even  more  than  it  does  our  own. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
New  York  Times  article  to  which  I 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

fouick  pouct  st8tem  ckmcizzd  bt  v b. 
Aides 
(By  Leslie  H.  Oelb) 
Washington.    October    18.— Nine    months 
■go  President   Reagan   pledged   to  end   the 
recent  pattern  of  Administrations  speaking 
with  conflicting  voices  on  foreign  and  mili- 
tary policy.  But  there  are  stUl  mixed  signals 
and  there  is  stlli  no  disciplined  system  for 
making    decisions   on    foreign    and   defense 
policies,  according  to  Administration  officials, 
legislators  and  foreign  diplomats  Interviewed 
over  the  last  month. 

Mr.  Reagan  said  that  he  intended  to  solve 
the  problem  by  downgrading  the  role  of  the 
national  security  adviser,  upgrading  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  re-establishing 
an  orderly  decisionmaking  system.  But 
dozens  of  officials  who  were  interviewed  said 
his  efforts  bad  not  yet  succeeded. 

"You  can  see  my  frustration."  said  a  senior 
Administration  official.  "Cabinet  government 
works  on  the  domestic  side  but  there  is 
nothing  comparable  on  the  national  security 
side." 

This  official  said,  as  did  most  others  of 
tho8«  interviewed,  that  the  Administration 
had  a  clear-cut  goal- to  build  up  mUltary 
strength  and  then  to  negotiate  with  Mos- 
cow—but no  plan  or  strategy  to  reach  this 
goal  and  no  system  to  tie  it  to  other  Issues. 
There  is  no  responsible  official  comparable  to 
David  A.  Stockman,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  to  galvanize  and 
coordinate  the  day-to-day  policy  decisions. 

"THAT'S   THE    WAY    WE    UKE    IT" 

Edwin  Meese  3d.  the  President's  counselor, 
was  told  during  an  Interview  that  many  in 
the  bureaucracy  felt  that  their  work  seemed 
to  be  floating  in  space  and  that  when  an 
issue  came  up  to  the  White  House  they  saw 
it  as  entering  a  black  hole.  "ExacUy."  Mr. 
Meese  responded.  "That's  the  way  we  like  It." 

"We  feel  that  it  Is  important."  he  said, 
"that  the  decision-making  process  be  a  mat- 
ter that  doesn't  get  a  great  deal  of  public 
or  even  internal  Government  attention  other  ' 
than  from  those  who  are  dlrectlv  involved, 
which  are  the  members  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  until  the  President  makes  a 
decision." 

As  many  who  fill  key  positions  sec  It.  what 
Mr.  Reagan  did  initially  was  to  diminish 
the   role   of   the   national   security   adviser. 


Richard  V.  Allen,  without  elevating  Secretary 
of  State  Alexander  M  Halg  Jr..  thus  creating 
a  vacuum  in  power  and  responsibility.  They 
say  the  power  vacuum  has  since  been  filled 
largely  by  Mr.  Meese  and  by  others  in  the 
White  House  who  lack  a  background  In  for- 
eign affairs. 

The  responsibility  for  coordinating  the 
views  of  different  agencies  and  insuring  that 
the  President  receives  an  accurate  accounting 
of  facts  and  choices,  a  role  that  used  to  be 
filled  by  national  security  advisers  like  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  and  Zbignlew  Brzezinskl.  Is  seen 
as  being  filled  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  and  some- 
Umes  not  filled  at  all. 

Officials  from  all  departments  and  agencies 
Involved,  including  the  White  House  staff. 
describe  the  consequences  as  follows : 

Sometimes  the  process  is  so  centralized,  so 
tightly  held  among  the  President  and  his  po- 
Utlcal  advisers,  that  no  one  with  any  expert 
knowledge  Is  present  and  little  staff  work  is 
done.  This  was  the  case  In  the  recent  decision 
to  deploy  the  new  MX  missile  In  fixed  silos. 

At  other  times,  the  system  Is  so  loose  that 
top  advisers  oan  argue  with  each  other  In 
public  for  weeks.  This  happened  recently 
when  Defense  Secretarj-  Caspar  W.  Weinber- 
ger. Mr.  Stockman  and  James  Baker  3d.  the 
White  House  chief  of  sUff.  differed  over  how 
much  to  cut  military  spending. 

At  stiu  other  times,  the  operation  is  so 
disorganized  that  the  President  rUks  hU 
whole  leadership  position— as  in  the  failure 
for  months  to  prepare  for  the  current  battle 
with  Congress  over  the  proposed  sale  of 
AWACS  radar  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Often  decisions  are  made  at  the  top  in  the 
White  House  without  proper  regard  for  the 
consequences  on  other  matters.  This  was  the 
case  on  the  proposed  sale  of  P-16  fighter- 
bombers  to  Pakistan  and  Venezuela.  Little  or 
no  consideration  was  given  to  the  Impact  of 
those  sales  on  the  desire  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  sell  the  new  PX  aircraft  now  under 
development  as  a  less  sophisticated  substi- 
tute for  the  F-18. 

LACK  OF  CLEAK  POLICY  BEEN 

The  refrain  most  often  heard  from  Foreign 
Service  officers,  military  leaders  and  political 
appointees  alike  is  that  the  Administration 
has  not  fashioned  policies.  There  is  nothing 
that  they  would  call  a  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union,  China,  the  Middle  East  or  most 
other  parts  of  the  world,  they  say. 

Most  of  the  officials  who  make  these  criti- 
cisms expressed  support  for  the  thrust  of  Mr. 
Reagan's  national  security  policies  and  most 
of  them  found  the  clarity  of  the  President's 
goals  and  the  general  political  skills  of  the 
White  House  team  refreshing  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  Carter  Administration. 

At  the  same  time,  they  believe  that  there 
has  been  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
delays,  mixed  signals  and  policy  voids.  If  the 
situation  persists,  they  say.  the  Administra- 
tion is  bound  to  lose  the  confidence  of  for- 
eign leaders  that  is  vital  to  the  conduct  of 
diplomacy. 

The  picture  that  emerges  from  the  Inter- 
views with  the  national  security  hierarchy 
of  the  Administration  is  this: 

Presldent  Reagan  Is  said  to  be  able  to  com- 
mand support  and  unity  from  his  principal 
subordinates,  unlike  many  of  his  recent 
predecessors,  when  he  makes  clear-cut  deci- 
sions, but  he  does  not  make  many  and  his 
involvement  is  episodic. 

ALLEN    IN    A   SECONDARY   ROLE 

Mr.  Allen,  the  national  security  adviser, 
and  his  assistants  now  play  a  clearly  second- 
ary staff  role  and  not  the  traditional  role  of 
adjudicators  and  coordinators  of  different 
departmental  views.  With  some  notable  ex- 
ceptions. Mr.  Allen's  staff  is  seen  by  other 


officials  as  bureaucratlcally   unakiUed   and 

highly  Ideological. 

Mr.  Aliens  role  was  described  by  Mr.  Meese 
as  that  of  "note-taker"  in  the  new  and  im- 
portant National  Security  Planning  Group, 
where  the  politics  of  national  aecurlty  policy 
is  freely  discusMd  This  U  an  Informal  group, 
similar  in  composition  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  but  without  the  presence  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or 
any  sUff  aides 

SecreUry  of  State  Halg  is  described  as  in 
a  kind  of  nether  world,  stronger  than  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Administration  but  stUl 
uncertain  of  hU  political  standing,  free  to 
run  diplomacy  but  at  the  end  of  a  very  short 
tether  Aides  say  that  be  raised  only  per- 
functory obJecUons  to  the  recent  deal  to  sell 
a  large  amount  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union 
whereas  at  the  outset  of  the  Administration 
he  put  up  a  major  fight  to  prevent  the  lift- 
ing of  the  grain  embargo  imposed  by  Presi- 
dent Carter. 

Mr.  Weinberger,  always  able  to  get  the 
Presidents  ear.  is  free  to  make  defense  de- 
cisions on  a  long  rope  and  is  even  permitted 
to  speak  freely  on  foreign  policy  questions. 
He  can  make  decisions  on  matters  such  as 
the  deployment  of  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles, an  issue  of  great  political  imporunce 
in  NATO,  with  almost  no  State  Department 
Involvement. 

MORE   POWEK   rOR    C.lJi.    CHCCr 

William  J.  Casey,  the  director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  who  is  now  a  full  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  has  reached  well  beyond  the 
role  of  simply  providing  intelligence  esti- 
mates, and  offers  recommendations  on  a  wide 
range  of  policy  issues.  Mr.  Meese  caUed  hUn 
"virtually  a  full  partner." 

Mr.  Meese  Is  said  to  have  a  veto  power  and 
to  be  a  kind  of  traffic  policeman  but  in  the 
Judgment  of  those  who  work  with  and 
around  him.  he  does  not  have  the  back- 
ground, the  time  or  the  staff  to  run  the  sys- 
tem on  a  day-to-day  basis  However,  they  say, 
he  will  not  delegate  the  power  to  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Meese  said :  "Guys  would  come  in  like 
BUI  Clark,  who  is  not  used  to  all  thU  baloney 
here,  and  BUI  Casey  and  Can's  guys,  and  they 
all  said.  'We  are  tired  of  wasting  meetings 
where  you  have  got  47  people  haggling  over 
commas.'  and  therefore  we  have  tried  to 
streanUlne  this  whole  process."  William  P. 
Clark  Is  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  and 
"Cap"  Is  Mr.  Weinberger's  nickname. 

In  the  view  of  a  high-ranking  Pentagon 
official  with  long  experience  in  Washington: 
"The  White  House  understands  the  weak- 
nesses but  not  the  strengths  of  a  bureauc- 
racy. It  cannot  Innovate,  but  It  can  prevent 
errors  and  it  can  tell  you  what  things  are 
supposed  to  fit  together." 

MANEUVERING   REPORTED 

Frustration  within  the  upper  layers  of  the 
Administration  over  the  management  of  for- 
eign and  defense  policies  is  now  so  wide- 
spread that,  key  officials  say.  serious  maneu- 
vering has  begun  to  change  the  system  and. 
perhaps,  some  of  its  personalities. 

In  this  maneuvering,  key  Administration 
officials  are  talking  very  cautiously  to  legis- 
lators, friends  and  Journalists  about  the 
problems.  The  alia  is  to  build  up  pressure 
for  change.  "Maybe  a  news  story  will  help  It 
elons."  one  senior  official  said. 

Officials  do  not  describe  the  situation  as  a 
feud  or  a  battle,  but  they  say  a  kind  of  gentle 
tugging  and  talking  is  under  way  between 
Mr.  Baker  and  his  friends  and  allies,  who 
feel  that  the  White  House  staff  should  play 
a  more  direct  and  authoritative  role  in  co- 
ordinating policy,  and  Mr.  Meese  and  a  few 
other  Intimate  associates  of  Mr.  Reagan  who 
believe  that  the  system  Is  fundamentaUy 
sound. 
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"CACOPHONT  or  VOICES" 

ago.  Mr.  Halg  was  aakea  by 

t   for  The   Washington   Post 
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Is  found   "throughout  the 
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he  declared.  Asked  who  had 

Mr.  Halg  responded,  "Well,  1 


Day.  Mr.   Halg  prepared 
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national    security   adviser   and 

of  State  the  pre-eminent 

the  President.  The  memoran- 

the  title  "National  Security 
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^esldentlal  decision  memoran- 
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t  this.  Mr.  Meese  replied.  "For 

is  the  important  thing  with 

ind  the  paper  is  the  necessary 

historical  purposes  but  not  for 

purposes." 

talked-about  crisis  management 

figured  prominently  in  the 

has  never  convened,  ac- 

o^clals.  Several  months  ago  Mr. 

threatened  to  resign  If  he  were 

of  this  committee.  Mr.  Rea- 

ously  rebuffed  his  Secretary  and 

Ittee   chairmanship   to   Vice 

Bush. 


G<  orge 

COMMI  rrEE  MANAGEMENT  SHITTED 

What  has  evolved  in  accordance  with  the 
Halg  memor  indum  is  a  series  of  Interdepart- 
mental comi  rilttees,  largely  run  by  the  State 
Department  that  had  previously  been  man- 
aged for  the  last  dozen  years  by  members  of 
the  Natlona   Security  Council  staff. 

Over  thosi '  years,  the  practice  was  to  raise 
to  the  Cabii  et  level  Issues  that  could  not  or 
should  not  t  e  resolved  at  the  assistant  secre- 
tary and  bi  ireaucratlc  level.  Meetings  were 
to  be  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
national  sec  urity  adviser  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  Sec  -etary  of  Defense.  Under  the  cur- 
rent system  the  next  level  above  the  senior 
Interdepartmental  group  Is  the  highest  level. 
Security  Council  Itself,  presided 
President. 


I  lothing  comparable  to  the  Cabl- 

that  exist  on  the  domestic 

Reagan  Administration,  such  as 

cs  committee  headed  by  Treas- 

Donald  T.  Regan  and  the  en- 

ee  headed  by  Interior  Secretary 

att. 

National  Security  Council  forum 

aroved  too  formal   for  the 

'Jls  principal  advisers.  About 


two  months  ago.  Mr.  Reagan  established  the 
National  Security  Planning  Group.  As  ex- 
plained by  several  high-ranking  Administra- 
tion officials  the  purposes  of  this  body  is  to 
enable  the  President  to  discuss  matters 
completely  freely  with  those  who  share  his 
political  perspective. 

NO     rOBMAL    MEMORANDUM 

The  only  members  are  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Halg, 
Mr  Weinberger,  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Meese.  Mr. 
Baker,  Michael  K.  Deaver,  deputy  chief  of 
the  White  House  staff  and  Mr.  Alle'?  as  note- 
taker  and  participant,  with  Mr.  Reagan  pre- 
siding. There  Is  no  memorandum  that  for- 
mally establishes  the  group's  membership 
or  charter. 

This  group  is  similar  to  the  informal  Tues- 
day lunch  group  that  functioned  under 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the  Fri- 
day breakfast  group  of  President  Carter,  only 
larger.  In  explanation,  one  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council  said,  "Since  no 
one  Is  In  charge  under  the  President,  every- 
one has  to  be  there." 

Mr.  Meese  said  that  the  current  structure 
left  Mr.  Halg  as  "the  principal  developer  of 
options"  and  "the  principal  player"  In  public 
statements  of  policy.  Most  others  who  were 
interviewed  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
system  worked  to  hold  both  Mr.  Allen  and 
Mr.  Halg  In  check,  and  had  been  designed 
largely  by  and  for  Mr.  Meese. 

Mr.  Meese  said  that  the  purpose  was  to 
create  a  colleglal  atmosphere  and  a  balance 
of  power  among  the  principal  advisers,  to 
permit  everyone  to  have  a  say  and  a  chance 
to  hear  others,  and  then  to  let  the  Presi- 
dent decide.  The  President  and  his  top  ad- 
visers, and  not  the  bureaucracy,  would  shape 
the  Issues  and  the  timing  In  dealing  with 
them,  he  said.  By  all  accounts,  this  Is  what 
has  been  happening. 

CONFLICTS   ACCENTUATED 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  has  been  that 
the  structure  accentuates  the  gaps  and  con- 
flicts that  are  bound  to  exist  between  the 
professional  bureaucracy  and  the  White 
House  and  within  the  bureaucracy  Itself. 

A  bureaucracy  is  designed  to  run  In  an 
orderly,  regularized  way,  with  minutes  of 
meetings  kept  and  formal  records  of  deci- 
sions By  all  accounts,  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration runs  by  the  lights  of  the  few  top 
officials  and  pays  little  attention  to  paper. 

According  to  Administration  officials,  there 
have  been  only  12  National  Security  Decision 
Documents  or  formal  Presidential  decisions 
and  about  the  same  number  of  decision 
memorandums  Issued  for  the  President  by 
Mr.  Allen.  This  is  far  below  the  number  of 
formal  decisions  reached  In  any  of  the  last 
several  Administrations.  More  slgnincant.  the 
memorandums  are  said  to  be  quite  brief,  a 
sentence  or  two  that,  according  to  one  senior 
official.  "leaves  most  things  to  the  imagina- 
tion." 

BASIC    POSITIONS    UNDCFINXD 

Moreover,  officials  said  that  the  Adminis- 
tration had  yet  to  review  formally  Presiden- 
tial decisions  on  almost  every  national  secur- 
ity subject  from  previous  Administrations. 
This  has  left  the  bureaucracy  without  any 
authoritative  statements  of  policy  on  matters 
ranging  from  Nicaragua  to  negotiations  on 
theater  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Preparations  for  meetings  at  the  White 
House  are  described  as  erratic.  Sometimes 
there  are  papers  prepared  by  experts,  some- 
times not,  and  sometimes  the  papers  are  pre- 
pared no  more  than  12  hours  In  advance  of 
the  meetings.  For  example,  the  National  Se- 
curity Planning  Group  met  in  July  to  discuss 
terrorism  and  was  given  a  paper  that  had 
not  even  been  approved  by  the  relevant  as- 


sistant secretaries,  according  to  some  of  those 
involved. 


As  participants  tell  it,  this  means  that 
White  House  meetings  often  occur  without 
agreed  papers  by  key  aides  and  experts  on 
the  issu3s.  the  facts  and  the  alternatives, 
yor  example,  some  of  those  Involved  said 
that  the  National  Security  Council  meetings 
held  to  prepare  Mr.  Reagan  for  the  top-level 
economic  conference  held  In  Ottawa  In  July 
dealt  with  several  conflicting  sets  of  papers 
rather  than  the  usual  single  paper  that  ex- 
plained areas  of  agreement  and  disagreement. 
After  such  meetings,  sub^lnates  rarely 
see  minutes  of  what  has  bcWi  discussed  or 
a  memorandum  on  decisions.  The  net  effect, 
according  to  virtually  all  those  Interviewed. 
is  that  the  participants  often  return  to  their 
departments  with  more  than  the  usual  num- 
ber of  conflicting  Interpretations  of  what 
nappened  and  what  was  deciaea. 

For  example,  the  National  Security  Council 
met  in  July  to  discuss  policy  toward  China 
and  Taiwan.  The  discussion,  according  to 
some  of  those  involved,  was -wide-ranging,  but 
th>  decision  memorandum  was  two  sentences 
Icng  and  dealt  merely  with  the  placing  of 
c:;port3  to  China  in  a  special  category,  no 
longer  lumping  China  with  other  Communist 
countries.  This  left  all  other  issues  wide  open 
and  caused  considerable  confusion  for  the 
Chinese  over  where  the  Administration  was 
headed,  according  to  Chinese  diplomats. 

Behind  all  this.  Mr.  Meese  said,  "we  have 
a  highly  centralized  but  participatory  deci- 
sion-making system  for  nollcy,  and  a  decen- 
tralized system  for  policy  Implementation 
with  specific  responsibility  and  accountabU- 
ity."  But  most  of  those  Administration  offi- 
cials interviewed,  along  with  a  number  of 
diplomats  and  legislators  who  work  with  the 
Administration,  said  they  saw  a  continuous 
succession  of  mixed  signals  that  looked  good 
only  If  compared  with  what  happened  in  the 
Carter  Administration. 

The  list  they  cite  includes  the  early  differ- 
ences between  Mr.  Halg  and  the  White  House 
over  whether  or  not  to  draw  the  line  publicly 
.-gainst  Communists  in  El  Salvador;  the  ear- 
ly skepticism  expressed  about  arms  control 
contrasted  with  the  current  avowed  interest; 
the  raising  of  doubts  in  the  minds  of  Euro- 
pean leaders  about  American  sincerity,  and 
the  crackdown  on  sales  of  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  contrasted  with  the  eagerness 
to  sell  grain. 

HAIG  AND  WEINBERGER  BOLES 

Participants  see  Mr.  Halg  and  Mr.  Wein- 
berger, in  particular,  as  each  pursuing  his 
own  line  on  a  particular  matter  until  the 
other  calls  the  Issue  to  the  attention  of  the 
White  House  for  decision. 

Mr.  Halg  essentially  has  kept  Mr.  Wein- 
berger away  from  such  matters  as  negotia- 
tions over  Independence  for  South-West  Af- 
rica or  Namibia,  and  the  mission  of  Philip 
C  Habib.  the  President's  special  envoy  to  the 
Middle  East.  Mr.  Weinberger  Is  said  to  have 
been  sticcessful  in  keeping  Mr.  Halg  and  his 
subordinates  away  from  virtually  every  major 
decision  on  the  defense  budget,  most  recently 
from  the  decisions  on  new  strategic  nuclear 
forces. 

Sometimes  the  operation  Is  said  to  be  so 
lax  that  critical  policy  decisions  are  not  car- 
ried out  For  example,  according  to  partici- 
pants. Mr.  Reagan  decided  that  Prime  Min- 
ister Mcnachem  Begin  of  Israel  had  to  be 
told  that  It  was  imperative  to  make  progress 
on  the  question  of  self-rule  for  the  Palestin- 
ians and  that  he  must  understand  that  the 
•strategic  cooperation"  to  be  offered  by  the 
United  States  to  Israel  would  depend  <>»  Jj" 
raell  acquiescence  in  the  sale  of  the  AWACS 
radar  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia.  But  It  was 
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never  clear,  officials  said,  who  was  to  deliver 
these  messages  to  Mr.  Begin. 

Thus,  when  Mr.  Begin  arrived  In  Waehlng- 
ton  In  late  August,  no  one  told  him.  After 
the  high-level  meetings  were  over,  a  Penta- 
gon official  was  instructed  to  tell  reporters 
of  the  American  demands.  But  after  Mr.  Be- 
gin brushed  off  the  resulting  news  articles, 
officials  said.  Secretary  Halg  was  dispatched 
to  New  York  to  deliver  the  message  directly. 

Officials  said  that  because  of  the  lack  of 
consistent  guidance  from  the  top,  there  had 
been  endless  wrangling  on  issues  within 
the  bureaucracy.  They  cite  the  endless  words 
written  on  prospective  talks  with  Moscow 
concerning  medium-range  missiles  In  Europe, 
and  they  all  agree  that  decisions  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  negotiations  have  yet  to  be 
reached. 

The  delays  and  mixed  signals  are  generally 
seen  as  a  direct  result  of  a  system  that  lacks 
a  central  coordinating  figure  and  mechanism. 
As  one  State  Department  official  explained, 
"The  centrifugal  forces  are  always  there  in 
any  Administration;  they  are  now  more  un- 
restrained, more  kaleidoscopic." 

But  to  most  of  those  Interviewed,  the  pres- 
ent system  also  creates  more  than  the  usual 
bias  toward  making  national  security  de- 
cisions with  a  high  political  content.  What 
officials  see  Is  a  system  controlled  by  two 
essentially  political  threesomes:  the  inside 
White  House  trio  of  Mr.  Meese,  Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Deaver.  and  the  outside  trio  of  Mr.  Meese, 
Mr.  Weinberger  and  Mr.  Clark,  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State,  who  was  formerly  Mr 
Rea^ans  chief  of  staff  In  California. 

These  are  all  persons  with  basically  polit- 
ical backgrounds  and  close  personal  alle- 
giance to  Mr.  Reagan.  A  number  of  officials 
and  a  wide  range  of  diplomats  maintained 
that  the  net  effect  of  this  was  to  put  a  high 
premium  on  symbolic  gestures  and  appear- 
ances and  a  relatively  low  value  on  substance. 

Mr.  PELL.   Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  of  this  time  to  the  senior  Sena-, 
tor  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
promised  Senator  Mathias  and  he  was 
scheduled  at  this  particular  time.  I  un- 
derstand he  has  an  engagement. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  ThL^  will  only  take  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  the  Senator  go 
ahead,  and  I  shall  follow  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Go  ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey). The  Senator  from  Washington 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
general  agreement  on  the  usefulness  of 
AWACS  protection  for  the  Middle  East 
area.  The  issue  is  how  to  structure  and 
manage  such  AWACS  protection  in  terms 
of  basic  U.S.  national  interests.  In  fact, 
we  now  have  our  AWACS  planes  under 
U.S.  Air  Force  control  operating  over 
Saudi  Arabia  and  adjoining  areas,  and 
two  AWACS  planes  have  recently  been 
deployed  to  Egypt  under  U.S.  command 
and  control.  I  strongly  support  that  type 
of  deployment. 

However,  the  administration  is  pro- 
posing to  give  Saudi  Arabia  outright  con- 
trol and  ownership  of  AWACS,  AIM-9L 
Sidewinder  missiles  and  other  sophis- 
ticated technology,  including  ground 
radars,  data  collection  and  processing 
equipment,  and  communications  gear. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  proposed 
sale  would  seriously  risk  degrading  our 


national  security,  that  It  does  not  oflfer 
commensurate  benefits  justifying  the 
taking  of  those  risks,  and  that  it  ignores 
alternatives  that  are  preferable  and  real- 
istic which  would  improve  the  security  oi 
both  the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
protect  major  U.S.  defense  systems,  and 
reassure  our  friends  and  allies. 

One  such  alternative  is  the  continuing 
use  of  U.S.  AWACS  under  U.S.  Air  Force 
control  to  provide  coverage  for  the  region, 
operating  either  from  Saudi  bases  as  at 
present,  or  from  other  locations  in  the 
region.  Another  alternative  is  to  struc- 
ture and  manage  the  AWACS  deploy- 
ment within  a  cooperative  regional  secu- 
rity framework. 

Of  crucial  importance  are  permanent 
command  and  control  arrangements 
whereby  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  protect  the  technology,  assure  the  ap- 
propriate and  prudent  use  of  this  equip- 
ment, and  permit  full  interoperability 
with  allies. 

But  this  proposed  sale  has  no  such 
arrangements. 

RISK  OF  TECHNOLOGY   COMPROMISE 

Mr.  President,  the  most  direct  threat 
to  U.S.  security  from  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  arises  from  the  risk  of 
compromising  the  technology  embodied 
in  the  AWACS  and  AIM-9L  "Side- 
winder" missiles. 

These  systems  are  the  most  advanced 
of  their  type  in  our  operational  inven- 
tory. Indeed,  as  General  Jones  pointed 
out,  they  are  the  most  advanced  in  the 
world.  In  particular,  their  capabilities 
far  exceed  anything  that  the  Soviet 
forces  can  field. 

Of  course,  the  Soviet  Union  is  working 
to  develop  comparable  systems.  But  the 
Soviet  AWACS  development  program 
now  seems  to  be  much  less  advanced 
than  our  intelligence  estimates  had 
predicted  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Both  to  advance  their  own  systems  and 
to  learn  how  better  to  oppose  ours,  the 
Soviets  have  a  high  priority  on  gaining 
access  to  the  U.S.  equipment. 

Through  reverse  engineering,  they 
could  dramatically  improve  their  mili- 
tary and  intelligence  capabilities  in  many 
applications  besides  AWACS  and  air-to- 
aii  missile  technology.  Simply  by  exer- 
cising the  AWACS  radar,  they  could  ob- 
tain substantial  and  significant  military 
advantages. 

The  administration  has  insisted  that 
AWACS  embodies  "textbook,  1960's" 
technology.  These  assertions  are  red 
herrings.  The  central  Issues  here  involve 
real  military  capabilities — fielded  sys- 
tems and  operational  doctrine.  With 
AWACS  and  the  AIM-9L,  we  already 
have  in  the  field  capabilities  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  only  trying  to  develop. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Soviets 
would  devote  substantial  resources  and 
strenuous  effort  to  acquiring  access  to 
these  systems. 

Where  advanced  military  technology 
of  high  interest  to  our  major  global  ad- 
versary is  involved,  the  risk  of  com- 
promise is  increased  by  any  dilution  of 
exclusive,  sovereign  control  by  the 
United  States. 


That  is  one  reason  why  we  generaUy 
restrict  the  transfer  of  advanced  sys- 
tems to  only  the  closest  and  most  stable 
allies.  We  have  to  date  agreed  to  trans- 
fer AWACS  only  to  NATO— of  which 
we  are  a  member — and  only  tmder  alli- 
ance arrangements  that  establish  joint 
command  and  control,  substantial  U.S. 
crewing,  and  overall  top  command  In 
U.S.  hands. 

In  the  case  of  Saudi  Arabia,  several 
factors  further  increase  the  risk  of  tech- 
nology loss.  The  anachronistic  Saudi 
governmental  structure  is  grappling  with 
the  conflicts  of  modernization  in  a  so- 
ciety characterized  by  ethnic  and  re- 
ligious cleavages,  all  within  a  chaotic 
regional  setting  of  virulent  transna- 
tional mass  movements.  In  an  effort  to 
purchase  security,  at  least  on  the  basis 
of  one  day  at  a  time,  members  of  the 
Saudi  royal  family  have  felt  it  requisite 
to  divide  smd  separate  their  armed 
forces,  barter  for  mercenary  troops,  im- 
port a  huge  number  of  foreign  workers, 
heavily  fund  terrorist  organizations, 
stridently  assert  their  radical  creden- 
tials, sedulously  undercut  U.S.  peace  in- 
itiatives, and  oppose  the  Camp  David 
peace  process.  There  is  simply  no  way 
that  the  stability  of  a  country  with  such 
a  volatile  chemistry  can  be  confidently 
assured. 

What  the  Saudis  need,  if  only  we  could 
provide  it,  is  the  kind  of  AWACS  that 
gives  timely  intelligence  about  whafs 
going  on  inside  their  own  country — be- 
cause the  real  security  needs  of  Saudi 
Arabia  are  in  the  main  connected  with 
internal  security. 

Mr.  President,  the  uncertain  future  of 
the  House  of  Saud  means  there  is  simply 
no  way  that  the  safety  of  our  most 
sophisticated  and  sensitive  weaponry 
can  be  assured  imless  the  United  States 
retains  and  exercises  responsibility  for 
them. 

Close  consultations  and  extensive 
physical  security  precautions  are  alto- 
gether insuflBcient.  TTie  Iranians  tried 
the  same  approach  to  safeguard  the 
F-14  Phoenix  systems,  but  guards,  dogs, 
and  fences  did  not  keep  the  shah  on  his 
throne.  When  he  was  overthrown,  we 
lost  the  P-14  Phoenix  and  their  secrets. 
It  is  folly  for  the  administration  to  pro- 
pose repeating  this  blunder  with  Iran's 
neighbor  and  with  even  more  sensitive 
systems. 

OTHER   BISKS   TO    U.S.    SECURITT 

The  administration's  proposed  sale 
risks  endangering  U.S.  security  in  other 
ways  as  well. 

First,  it  could  easily  exacerbate  re- 
gional instability,  thus  working  to  the 
advantage  of  tl^e  Soviet  Union  and  its  de 
facto  terrorist  allies.  It  would  create  a 
new  element  of  arms  competition  among 
the  states  of  the  region,  owing  to  the 
dramatic  escalation  in  Saudi  Arabia's 
capability  to  project  massive  striking 
force  far  beyond  its  borders.  It  makes  no 
scrap  of  difference  that  the  administra- 
tion calls  this  an  air  defense  package,  be- 
cause there  is  no  technical  limitation  in- 
trinsic   to    the    AWACS/F-15/AIM-9L/ 
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NO     COMMENStniATE     BENEfTTS 

Finally.  Mr,  President,  the  alleged 
benefits  we  are  supposed  to  derive  from 
this  sale  fall  far  short  of  making  it 
worthwhile  to  invite  the  risks  involved. 
We  know,  from  virtually  all  testimony, 
including  that  from  General  Jones  and 
Secretary  Weinberger,  that  this  sale  will 
not  provide  Saudi  Arabia  with  the  capa- 
bility to  defend  against  attack  by  other 
major  regional  powers,  let  alone  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Substantial  assistance 
would  be  required  from  elsewhere. 

And  yet  the  terms  of  this  sale  are  very 
far  away  from  making  U.S.  support  and 
reenforcement  quicker  and  more  power- 
ful. 

We  have  no  Saudi  commitments  to 
prepositioning  supplies  for  our  Rapid 
Employment  Purees,  to  undertaking  use- 
ful infrastructurai  development,  or  to 
providing  host  nation  support  in  the 
event  of  a  crisis. 

In  fact,  we  cannot  even  be  sure  that 
in  time  of  crisis  Saudi  Arabia  would  per- 
mit U.S.  access  to  the  country'  or  its 
facilities.  We  may  think  they  would,  but 
no  written  agreement  or  understanding 
has  been  negotiated  and  signed.  The  ad- 
ministration claims  to  be  hoping  to  build 
a  "strategic  consensus,"  but  we  are  far 
from  having  anything  substantial  as  yet. 

There  is  clear  evidence  in  too  many 
cases — the  peace  process,  oil  pricing, 
support  for  terrorists,  American  efforts 
to  obtain  local  military-  facilities — that 
the  Saudis  see  their  interests  as  quite 
different  from  ours. 

In  sum,  the  maxim  governing  this  pro- 
posed sale  seems  to  be:  "Ask  not  what 
Saudi  Arabia  can  do  for  you,  but  what 
you  can  do  for  the  Saudis." 

We  have  vital  interests  in  this  region, 
but  our  strategic  posture  for  defending 
Ihem  is  still  rudimentary.  The  urgent 
and  complex  task  before  us  is  to  shape 
and  nurture  developments  that  will  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  our  friends  and  allies. 

In  the  face  of  the  profound  imcer- 
tainty  afflicting  this  region's  future,  pru- 
dent counsel  would  caution  against  pre- 
mature massive  commitments  that  are 
not  protected  by  formal  agreements. 
Here  more  than  anywhere,  a  sale  must 
not  substitute  for  policy. 

ALTEKNATrvr.S    EXIST 

Mr.  President,  the  tragedy  here  is  that 
we  need  not  have  been  put  in  this  posi- 
tion. As  I  have  already  indicated,  there 
are  realistic  alternatives  which  would  in- 
crease our  security  and  help  deter  at- 
tacks on  Saudi  Arabia,  without  courting 
the  compromise  or  loss  of  major  U.S. 
defense  systems,  and  without  threaten- 
ing other  friends  and  allies. 

Of  central  importance  are  permanent 
command  and  control  arrangements 
whereby  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  assure  that  this  equipment  will  nei- 
ther be  lost,  compromised,  nor  misused 
and  directed  against  other  pro-Western 
states  in  the  region 

Done  In  the  right  way,  with  joint 
responsibilities  and  firm,  written  agree- 
ments with  the  Saudis  on  shared  Inter- 


ests, an  AWACS  presence  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  further  support  for  Saudi  air 
defense  programs  would  clearly  demon- 
strate American  determination  to  protect 
vital  Western  interests  with  credible 
military  forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  support  for  the 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  25 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  a  single 
American  who  reads  the  newspapers,  lis- 
tens to  radio,  or  watches  television  who 
does  not  know  that  today  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  the  proposal  to  sell  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia a  package  of  AWACS  aircraft,  aerial 
refueling  aircraft,  AIM-9L  missiles,  and 
conformal  fuel  tanks  for  the  P-15  planes 
that  we  have  previously  agreed  to  sell. 

This  package  presents  the  Senate  with 
what  I  believe  is  one  of  the  most  difiBcult 
decisions  that  has  faced  us  in  the  20 
years  that  I  have  served  here  on  Capitol 
Hill;  diflBcult  because  I  have  to  concede 
that  there  are  strong  arguments  both  in 
favor  of  it  and  m  opposition  to  it. 

1  think  that  a  decision  either  way  must 
admit  the  merits  of  the  opposing  case. 

I  do  not  know  anyone  in  the  Senate 
who  has  looked  forward  to  today  with 
pleasure,  who  enjoys  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing to  make  this  decision.  But  in  fact,  we 
are  elected  to  make  decisions,  and  so  we 
must  decide. 

I  think  this  decision  is  more  difficult 
for  those  of  us  who  participated  in  the 
1978  decision  to  sell  aircraft  in  a  "pack- 
age" for  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Egypt. 
We  recall  that  at  that  time  Harold 
Brown,  then  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
wrote  a  letter  to  John  Sparkman,  our 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  who 
was  then  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  in  that  letter 
Secretary  Brown  said: 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested  nor  do 
we  intend  to  provide  any  other  systems  or 
armaments  that  could  increase  the  range  or 
enhance  the  ground  attack  capability  of  the 
F-15. 

Those  were  his  exact  words.  That  was 
a  commitment  made  by  the  executive 
branch  to  Congress.  It  was  a  commitment 
that  was  important  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
it  was  Important  to  a  number  of  other 
Senators,  and  it  was  a  factor  in  our  deci- 
.■^.ion  to  vote-  in  favcr  of  the  1978  arras 
package. 

The  Reagan  administration  now  says 
that  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
the  Middle  East  have  been  so  profound 
that  they  mandate  some  alterations  in 
this  commitment. 

This  was  a  commitment  made  by  the 
executive  branch  to  Congress. 

It  is,  therefore,  proper  that  it  should 
not  be  altered  except  by  congressional 
.  action  and,  of  course,  that  is  implicit  in 
the  decision  we  are  going  to  make  today. 
That  IS  part  of  what  we  are  going  to  de- 
cide today,  whether  the  circumstances 
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have  so  changed  that  we  should  change 
that  commitment. 

There  have  been  profound  alterations 
in  the  Middle  East  since  May  of  1978. 
Iran  was  then  viewed  as  a  stabilizing 
force  In  the  region.  Today  Iran  Is  in 
chaos.  It  is  engaged  in  a  war  with  Irac}.  It 
has  within  the  past  several  weeks  at- 
tacked another  neighbor,  Kuwait. 

At  this  moment  there  are  about 
85,000  troops  of  the  Soviet  Union  occupy- 
ing Afghanistan.  ITiere  are  over  2  mil- 
lion refugees  from  Afghanistan  now  in 
Pakistan. 

We  have  Soviet  strike  aircraft  much 
closer  to  the  Persian  Gulf  than  they  were 
3  years  ago.  and  we  were  concerned  3 
years  ago  with  the  gradual  encirclement 
of  the  Middle  East  by  forces  that  were 
either  directly  commanded  by  the  So- 
viet Union  or  that  could  be  Influenced  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  gives  me  a  personal  sense  of  regret 
to  note  that  President  Sadat,  an  ally  of 
the  United  States,  a  friend  of  many  of 
us.  Is  now  dead.  His  influence  and  his 
positive  leadership  are  no  longer  avail- 
able and,  of  course,  all  across  this  region 
there  hangs  the  shadow  of  Colonel 
Qadhafi. 

It  is  therefore,  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  survival  of  the  West  may  be 
affected  by  the  decisions  that  the  United 
States  takes  in  the  years  ahead  with 
respect  to  our  relationships  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

It  is  a  fact,  not  a  very  happy  fact,  that 
roughly  50  percent  of  the  oil  our  allies 
in  Europe  use  comes  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  We  recaU  that  the  Persian  Gulf 
lies  within  a  rather  narrow  circle,  the 
eastern  border  of  which  is  Iran,  a  nation  , 
which  is  fully  capable  of  being  a  threat 
to  all  of  its  neighbors. 

The  challenge  that  we  face  as  the 
Nation,  which  is  proclaimed  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  is  how  to  structure  a 
strategic  policy  which  responds  to  these 
dramatic  changes  that  have  taken  place 
ill  the  Middle  East. 

Certainly  a  solid  relationship  with  the 
I<.ingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  this  broad  strategic  ap- 
proach. 

_  1  do  not  say  this  because  I  approve  of 
;  11  cf  the  policies  of  the  Saudi  Govern- 
ment cr  because  I  endorse  all  of  the 
sts.Lements  that  are  made  by  officials  of 
thi  S^^udi  Government.  On  the  con- 
trat^.  :  very  much  regret  the  failure  of 
ScuL!  Arabia  to  support  the  Camp  David 
process.  I  regret  the  subsidy,  the  dole 
v.hich  is  made  available  by  the  govern- 
ment in  Riyadh  for  the  Palestine  Libera- 
licii  Organization. 

I  dc  siv  this  because  I  think  we  aiso 
r.Eive  tc  consider  how  our  interests  might 
be  a?"ectec  by  a  replacement  of  the  pres- 
ent regime  in  Saudi  Arabia  by  some  other 
regiuie,  beaded  by  a  Saudi  Qadhafi  or  a 
religious  fanatic  like  IChomeini.  I  think 
before  we  criticize  the  Saudis  too  harshly 
ve  o.isht  to  look  at  the  ooliticai  reejities 
cf  tl:&t  region. 

I  cJso  say  it  becau.se  i:i  a  r.irr,-,ei  -  - 
STii?.s  the  mteresis  of  the  Ur^itpd  .State- 
r.nr   Saudi  Arpaia  ;,;••/.  ^.^r^r^c^,-.    n^-.. 


Saudis  played  a  critical  role  In  the  recent 
achievement  of  a  cease-fire  in  Lebanon. 
It  was  in  their  interest  and  it  was  in  our 
interest,  but  it  was  important  that  we 
have  a  common  interest  there. 

The  Saudis  work  actively  to  combat 
the  spread  of  Soviet  influence  through- 
out the  Middle  East,  and  their  efforts 
have  contributed  to  the  decisions  of  the 
leaders  of  Egypt.  Sudan,  and  Somalia  to 
reduce  their  ties  with  Moscow.  It  was  in 
their  interest,  it  was  in  our  interest;  it 
was  a  common  interest. 

In  addition,  Saudi  Arabia  provides  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  friends  of  the 
United  States,  to  countries  like  Turkey. 
Morocco,  Pakistan.  Oman.  Jordan.  Su- 
dan, Somalia.  This  assistance  is  being 
provided  at  a  time  when  we  are  reducing 
foreign  aid.  They  are  picking  up  some  of 
the  burden.  It  is  in  our  mutual  interest 
that  they  do  so. 

I  have  to  wonder  what  possible  influ- 
ence we  can  have  on  Saudi  policies  with 
which  we  disagree  If  we  are  not  respon- 
sive to  their  perceptions  of  the  threats  to 
their  security  and  to  their  country? 

President  Sadat  is  quoted  as  having 
said  that  he  would  never  have  taken  the 
risk  of  concluding  peace  with  Israel  if  his 
confidence  in  the  American  connection 
had  not  been  strengthened  and  rein- 
forced by  our  approval  of  the  1978 
plane  package. 

So,  we  are  left  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  sale  of  AWACS  and  the 
other  equipment  enhances  Saudi  security 
and  whether  in  doing  so  It  promotes  our 
interests,  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  believe  that  it  does 
,  so  because  I  think  it  wiU  better  permit 
the  Saudis  to  respond  to  an  attack  from 
Iraq  or  Iran  on  the  oil  facilities  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  warning  time  provided  by  the 
AWACS  could  be  crucial  in  responding 
to  exactly  the  sort  of  air  raid  that  th« 
Iranians  recently  launched  on  Kuwait. 
T?ie  F-15  enhancement  package  as 
well  will  make  a  contribution  to  Saudi 
defense  needs  in  the  Gulf  region. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  potential 
threats  to  Saudi  oil  installations,  but 
the  Saudis  are  going  to  have  to  develop 
responses  to  these  other  dangers. 

I  doubt  that  this  analysis  goes  far 
enough  however,  because  there  are  two 
important  objection:  that  have  been 
raised  to  the  transfer.  One  is  the  risk  of 
compromise  of  American  technology  and, 
second,  the  risk  to  our  friend,  to  our 
ally  in  the  area,  the  State  of  Israel. 

1  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  recent 
weeiis  examining  these  Issues.  I  recog- 
nize that  there  can  be  aifferences  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  them,  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  legitimate  concerns 
that  have  been  raised  by  those  who  oues- 
tion  this  sale  have  been  answered.  Let 
me  oe  very  brief  and  vcrv  specific  in 
examining   these   two  questions. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  security  of 
Israel:  A  pruoent  ieader  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  of  course,  lias  to  take  account 
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capability  of  any  neighboring  Arab  SUte 
To  do  so  would  be  a  primary  require- 
ment within  Israel. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  first  that 
the  United  States  has  been  and  remains 
committed  to  the  security  of  Israel  and 
specifically,  to  the  proposition  that  Israel 
must  remain  militarily  superior  not  only 
over  any  neighbor  but  over  any  conibina- 
t;on  of  neighbors.  Second.  Israels  ulU- 
mate  security  and  prospect  fc  a  peace 
setUement  depend  in  large  measure  on 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  exer- 
else  mfluence  and  leverage  with  mod- 
erate Arab  States. 

Furthermore,  specific  precautions  have 
been  taken  to  insure  that  this  sale  does 
not  pose  a  significant  threat  to  Israel 
Technology  critical  to  the  offensive  use 
of  AWACS  win  not  be  provided  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  Saudi  Arabia  may  not,  without 
the  approval  of  the  United  States  op- 
erate AWACS  outside  of  its  own  air 
space,  share  its  AWACS  data  with  other 
countries,  or  permit  third  country  modi- 
fication of  the  AWACS  aircraft.  These 
are  important  agreements. 

The  President's  letter  to  the  Senate 
today  details  these  and  other  assurances. 
Finally,  the  Saudis  will  have  an  ongo- 
ing requirement  for  spare  parts,  for  U.S. 
maintenance  experts,  for  accessories  and 
replacements.  I^erefore,  there  will  have 
to  be  a  continuing  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Saudi  utilization  of 
this  equipment.  That  participation  can 
be  withdrawn  if  the  equipment  is  not 
used  for  legitimate  defense  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  turn  to  the 
question  of  the  security  of  U.S.  technol- 
ogy. The  distinguished  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  mentioned  this  subject  at  some 
length  in  his  recent  thoughtful  state- 
ment. He  concluded,  as  I  concluded,  that 
there  Is  no  unacceptable  risk. 

Certainly,  we  should  not  put  our  high 
technology  at  an  unnecessary  risk.  And 
there  are  certainly  questions  that  are 
raised  by  knowledgeable  people  that 
cannot  be  answered  ultimately  and  fi- 
nally. 

We  have  to  make  a  juagment.  And  it 
is  the  Judgment  of  our  senior  military 
leaders  that  we  should  proceed  with  the 
sale.  That  is  the  judgment,  as  well,  of 
the  current  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  immediate  past  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. It  is  the  judgment  of  outside  ex- 
perts I  have  contacted  who  believe  that 
the  risks  posed  by  the  possible  compro- 
mise of  this  equipment  are  not  critical. 
Therefore,  today  we  w:ll  make  a  deci- 
sion of  great  consequence  for  our  na- 
tional security.  I  have  come  tc  the  judg- 
ment that  our  security  will  be  strength- 
ened by  the  approval  of  the  sale. 

That  does  not  mean  chat  I  uo  noc 
recognize  and  I  do  noc  respect  those 
who  have  reached  a  -Jiflerent  conclu- 
F;on.  I  think  it  is  usefLl  and  proper  that 
^■e  should  have  deoi-red  the  merits  oi" 
the  S2ie.  rot  onjy  here  within  the  Capi- 
tol but  ail  across  the  .Vation.  I  think  that 
our  country  ;s  ftre::.  -bT'-i  ;-"  -^if.-,  ^ 
cI?bE-e 
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is  taken,  I 
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I  hope 
execute 
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President,  once  this  decision 
hope  we  can  forget  the  dif- 
we  have  had  on  this  sub- 
there  will  be  no  attempt 
the  motivations  of  people 
taken  different  sides  on  this 


at  we  can  come  together  to 
decision,  and  proceed  to 
strategy  through  which  we 
h  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
&s  well,  that  we  can  turn 
our  attention  to  the  many  other  urgent 
foreign  an^  domestic  policy  issues  that 
are  crowding  the  agenda  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation. 

I  reserve jthe  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEI^CY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  thaiik  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland  for  a  thoughtful  and 
powerful  statement.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  and  hard-working 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee 

I  concur  completely  with  the  conclu- 
sions he  ha  s  reached.  I  do  hope  they  will 
have  an  in  pact  on  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  wh(i  have  not  made  a  declared 
intention  a;  to  how  they  will  vote.  I  am 
very  gratefiil  to  Senators  that  were  on 
the  floor  a;  the  time  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  MA'iTOAS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  th^  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

The  PRIESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time 

Mr.  PEL^"-  At  this  time,  I  yield  5  min- 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 


utes  to  th« 

WEIC 


and 
to 


Mr 

in  opposition 
AWACS 
weaponry 
Much  to 
sales  to  the 
ical  serpet^ 
which  w 
In  a  similar 
coming 
think  we 


back 


my  regret,  this  issue  of  arms 

Saudis  resembles  the  myth- 

with  nine  heads,  each  of 

cut  off  grew  back  as  two. 

fashion,  this  issue  keeps 

to  haunt  us,  just  when  we 

laid  it  to  rest. 


hive 


woild 


In  1978 
leagues,  I 
F-15   aircraft 
tion 

sale  only 
Brown 
Arabia 
equipment 
fensive 
peared  tha^ 
renege  on 
to  sell  sucl 
the  Saudis, 
cosigned  a 
dent  agai 


in>t 


Enter 
with  a  chance 
ble  arms 

cessful  preemptive 
of  this 

Foreign   Relations 
House  Foreign 
patched  let 
Secretary 
reservation ; 
the  Saudis 


o: 


By  June 
this  administration 


KER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  the  proposed  sale  of 
a    package    of    offensive 
Saudi  Arabia. 


together  with  43  of  my  col- 

qpposed  selling  the  Saudis  62 

The  Carter  administra- 

narroM^ly  secured  approval  of  that 

Defense  Secretary  Harold 

sole^ly  assured  us  that  Saudi 

not    receive    additional 

to  enhance  the  fighters'  of- 

capfibUities.  When  in  1980  it  ap- 

the  administration  might 

that  understanding  and  try 

equipment  and  AWACS  to 

I  was  1  of  68  Senators  who 

letter  counseling  the  Presl- 

such  a  betrayal. 


tie 


Reagan     administration 

to  fashion  a  more  sensi- 

policy.  Hoping  for  a  suc- 

strike.  in  February 

members  of  the  Senate 

Committee  and  the 

Affairs  Committee  dis- 

ers  to  President  Reagan  and 

State  Haig,  expressing  their 

regarding  further  arms  for 


tiowever,  it  became  clear  that 
was  negotiating  the 


same  rut  its  predecessor  had  foolishly 
followed.  At  that  time,  54  Senators,  my- 
self among  them,  sent  the  President  an- 
other letter  expressing  our  strong  belief 
that  the  sale  was  not  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  recom- 
mending that  he  refrain  from  sending 
this  proposal  to  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  did  so 
anyway,  despite  dozens  of  red  flags  from 
Congress.  So  much  for  advice.  Now  the 
administration  is  seeking  our  consent. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  withhold  it. 

One  of  the  most  misleading  arguments 
advanced  by  the  sale's  proponents  Is  that 
those  of  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue 
are  sabotaging  the  President's  power  to 
set  foreign  policy  and,  as  a  result,  weak- 
ening America's  standing  in  the  world. 
That  kind  of  rhetoric  is  off -base  and  off 
the  constitutional  mark. 

The  fact  is  bhat  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  particular  the  Sen- 
ate, has  independent  constitutional  au- 
thority to  shape  our  Nation's  foreign 
relations.  Section  2  of  article  2  clearly 
stipulates  the  right  and  responsibility  of 
the  Senate  to  provide  the  Executive  with 
advice  and  consent.  As  I  have  shown,  our 
foreign  policy  regarding  arms  sales  to 
the  Saudis  to  date  has  been  peppered 
with  unheeded  advice  and  extremely  re- 
luctant consCTit. 

Mr.  President,  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  sale  are  familiar  to  us  all. 
Most  have  focused  on  the  AWACS  por- 
tion of  the  package.  The  administration 
would  have  us  believe  that  these  ex- 
tremely sophisticated  radar  planes  will 
be  stripped  of  their  most  lethal  powers 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  sale  consists  of 
not/hing  more  than  a  few  spare  parts  of 
harmless  hardware. 

Neither  the  AWACS  nor  the  F-15  en- 
hancement alone  are  as  disconcerting  as 
they  are  in  tandem. 

The  whole  of  this  package  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  Additional 
fuel  tanks  and  6  KC-707  aerial  tankers 
for  refueling  in  flight  would  enable  those 
F-15's  already  in  Saudi  hands  to  travel 
farther  and  stay  longer;  1,177  Side- 
winder air-to-air  missiles  would  also 
greatly  increase  the  plauies'  destructive 
capacity. 

Add  to  this  the  superlative  command 
and  control  capability  of  AWACS  air- 
craft and  you  have  a  powerful  and  fully 
integrated  offensive  system. 

There  should  be  no  illusions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  such  a  move  can  be  made 
without  undermining  the  security  of  Is- 
rael. We  would  be  foolish  and  naive  to 
assert  that  we  can  predict  how  arms  we 
sell  today  will  be  used  5  years  from  now. 

Israel  is  a  tiny  country.  She  does  not 
have  great  land  areas  to  retreat  into 
when  she  fights.  She  does  not  have  a 
large  population  to  expend  In  a  war  of 
attrition.  She  must,  therefore,  respond 
instantaneously  and  overwhelmingly 
when  attacked:  All  the  more  so  if  she 
faces  62  offensively  configured  F-15's 
with  support  of  AWACS  aircraft. 

The  tragic  experience  of  this  Nation's 
relationship  with  Iran  should  raise  com- 
pelling questions  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
proceeding  on  course.  In  the  seventies  it 


was  Iran  which  by  virtue  of  sophisticated 
American  arms  was  to  be  the  bulwark 
against  Soviet  expansion. 

We  were  assured  then,  as  we  are  being 
assured  now,  that  sophisticated  military 
technology  would  be  in  trustworthy  and 
stable  hands. 

It  is  only  because  of  the  opposition  of 
this  body  that  AWACS  aircraft  are  not 
now  part  of  the  arsenal  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  fuid  company, 
the  technology  of  which  has  now  been 
compromised.  The  Saudi  monarchy  faces 
the  same  threat  which  eventuaUy  de- 
throned the  shah:  A  religiously  inspired 
rebellion,  against  which  military  bard- 
ware  is  useless. 

Moreover,  integration  of  this  new  mili- 
tary technology  may  distract  the  Saudi 
leadership  from  its  more  realistic  con- 
cern, and  Increase  its  vulnerability. 

Apparently,  Mr.  President,  this  arms 
sale  is  in  part  supposed  to  show  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  alleged  moderating  in- 
fluence the  Saudis  exert  on  Middle  East 
politics  and  oil  pricing.  As  for  the  oil, 
I  do  not  believe  the  Saudis  have  done 
anything  for  the  United  States  that  was 
not  primarily  in  their  own  long-term 
interests.  As  for  the  politics,  the  Saudis 
refused  to  back  the  Camp  David  peace 
process  or  endorse  the  treaty  which  was 
its  end  result.  Furthermore,  Saudi  Arabia 
bankrolls  the  PLO  to  the  tune  of  $1  mil- 
lion per  day,  and  in  the  event  of  some 
confrontation,  it  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  share  its  AWACS  intelligence  with 
radical  Arab  States  still  bent  on  Israel's 
destruction. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  not  easy  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  resolution.  The  conse- 
quences of  rejection  are  serious  both  in 
terms  of  our  relations  with  the  Saudl's 
and  the  perception  of  America's  foreign 
policy.  But  the  responsibility  for  those 
consequences  are  not  ours  alone,  Mr. 
President. 

The  advice  of  the  Congress  against 
the  sale,  diligently  and  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed, was  rejected;  the  only  option 
remaining  is  to  exercise  our  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  withhold  our 
consent. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  at  this 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
have  announced  my  opposition  to  the 
proposed  sale  of  high-technology  weap- 
onry, including  AWACS  and  AIM-9L 
missiles,  to  Saudi  Arabia  much  sooner, 
but  in  deference  to  President  Reagan's 
urgent  plea  to  withhold  judgment  until 
he  or  his  designees  could  personally  brief 
Senators,  I  waited.  I  listened  attentively 
to  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  I  studied 
and  researched  every  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posal as  assiduously  as  I  knew  how. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  decision 
is  based  not  just  on  the  sale  of  AWACS, 
but  also  on  the  rest  of  the  package,  which 
has  received  relatively  little  public  at- 
tention. 

I  have  concluded  that  this  sale  is  not 
presently  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  will  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution. 
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The  President  and  his  representatives 
have  been  persuasive  and  I  admire  the 
President's  tenacity  and  zeal  in  lobbying 
strenuously  for  his  position. 

Had  AWACS  been  the  only  item  in  the 
package,  my  decision  might  have  been 
different,  though  AWACS  is  the  key  part 
of  a  very  high-technology  air  warning 
system  that  we  have  spent  billions  of 
dollars  developing. 

It  is  a  technology  well  in  advance  of 
Its  Soviet  counterpart,  and  while  I  mean 
absolutely  no  disrespect  to  the  Saudis, 
the  more  of  these  planes  we  sell,  the 
higher  the  risk  of  Its  technology  falling 
into  Soviet  hands.  It  is  true  that  we  are 
not  proposing  to  sell  the  Saudis  all  the 
technology  incorporated  in  our  own 
AWACS,  but  we  would  be  selling  the 
great  bulk  of  it.  And  if  the  original  1978 
sale  of  P-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  any 
precedent,  in  a  couple  of  years  Congress 
will  be  asked  to  consider  an  "AWACS 
enhancement  package"  which  would  add 
those  capabUities  of  United  States  and 
NATO  aircraft  currently  not  proposed 
for  the  Saudi  aircraft. 

In  1978,  when  the  Senate  considered 
the  original  proposal  to  sell  F-15's  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  we  were  provided  with 
very  clear  assurances  about  what  the 
United  States  would  not  be  prepared  to 
sell  in  the  way  of  future  enhancements 
to  these  aircraft.  For  example,  in  a  let- 
ter from  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  to 
Senator  Sparkman,  then  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
dated  May  9,  1978,  the  Senate  was  given 
the  following  assurances: 

The  plane  requested  by  Saudi  Arabia  will 
not  be  equipped  with  the  special  features 
that  could  give  It  additional  range.  Spe- 
cifically, the  planes  will  not  have  conformal 
fuel  tanks  ("fast  packs"),  i.e.,  auxiliary  fuel 
tanks  that  conform  to  tlie  body  of  the  plane, 
and  Saudi  Arabian  KC-130  tankers  do  not 
have  equipment  for  air  refueling  of  the  F-15. 

Also,  from  that  same  letter : 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested,  nor  do  we 
intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  or  arma- 
ments that  could  Increase  the  range  or  en- 
hance the  ground-attack  ci^ablllty  of  the 
F-15. 

Here  is  one  that  is  even  better:  In  an 
earlier  letter,  February  16, 1978,  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Bennett  to 
Congressman  Lee  Hamilton,  the  follow- 
ing statements  were  made: 

The  Saudi  Air  Force  Is  not  scheduled  to 
get  the  AIM-9L  all-aspect  Sidewinder  mis- 
sile which  will  be  carried  on  the  United 
States  Air  Force  P-15's. 

And: 

An  F-15  sale  will  not  lead  to  the  sale  of 
E-2S  or  E-3A  (AWACS).  The  P-15  has  an 
excellent  radar.  Were  the  Saudis  to  purchase 
an  aircraft  with  less  effective  radar  than  the 
P-15,  they  would  be  more  than  likely  to  seek 
an  airborne  radar  system. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  only  with  the 
understanding  that  these  restrictions 
would  remain  in  force  that  I  overcame 
my  long-standing  and  deep-seated  ob- 
jections to  the  transfer  of  advanced 
American  weapons  and  technology  and 
voted  in  favor  of  the  sale  of  P-15's  to 
Saudi  Anibla. 


Now.  Just  3  years  later.  Congress  Is 
told  that  things  have  changed  so  dra- 
matically— that  the  threat  in  the  Middle 
East  is  so  great — that  not  only  must 
these  asstirances  be  torn  up  and  thrown 
away,  but  that  we  must  approve  the 
transfer  of  our  most  sophisticated  air- 
borne radar  system  without  even  the 
command  and  control  arrangements  we 
have  demanded  and  received  from  our 
closest  NATO  allies  as  a  condition  for 
the  sale  of  AWACS. 

Although  the  security  situation  In  the 
Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean  has 
become  more  serious  since  the  fall  of  the 
Shah,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  pro- 
vision of  AWACS  without  joint  United 
States-Saudi  command  and  control  will 
enhance  Saudi  and  gulf  security  or  In- 
sure that  American  interests  in  the  re- 
gion will  be  advanced  over  the  long  haul. 
We  never  seem  to  learn  that  our  weap- 
ons usually  last  longer  than  our  friend- 
ships. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  AWACS  does 
not  have  an  offensive  capability,  and 
therefore  It  constitutes  no  threat  to  Is- 
rael. First,  It  depends  on  how  the  opera- 
tor chooses  to  use  It.  From  Inside  the 
borders  of  Saudi  Arabia.  AWACS  could 
pick  out  virtually  every  plane  taking  off 
and  landing  In  Israel,  and  could  guide 
planes  to  Intercept  them.  With  the  en- 
hancement package  for  the  F-15's  and 
the  air  control  guidance  system  of 
AWACS.  we  are  guaranteeing  a  very  so- 
phisticated and  powerful  offensive  capa- 
bility Indeed. 

Couple  AWACS  with  the  sale  of  fuel 
tanks  for  the  P-15  flghters,  which  give 
them  the  range  to  reach  every  part  of 
Israel,  and  almost  1,200  AIM-9L  Side- 
winders, which  represent  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  entire  current  U.S.  Inventory 
of  these  highly  sophisticated  air-to-air 
missiles,  and  almost  20  missiles  for  each 
Saudi  F-15,  and  the  result  is  a  powerful 
offensive  capability.  The  Sidewinder  Is 
the  missile  recently  used  by  U.S.  pilots 
to  down  two  Libyan  fighters. 

The  Saudis  have  been  our  friends  for 
many  years,  and  our  relationship  has 
Improved  measurably  In  the  last  several 
years.  I  hope  this  friendship  will  con- 
tinue. But  the  Saudis  have  not  supported 
our  efforts  to  stabilize  the  area  through 
the  Camp  David  accords,  and  Indeed 
have  financed  organizations  such  as  the 
PLO  which  have  violently  resisted 
Egypt's  courageous  efforts  to  achieve 
peace  In  the  area. 

We  share  many  interests  with  Saudi 
Arabia  in  the  area,  especially  the  com- 
mon defense  of  the  oilfields,  and  thwart- 
ing efforts  by  the  Soviets  to  increase  their 
political,  economic,  and  military  Infiu- 
ence.  To  this  end,  the  United  States  has 
supplied  Saudi  Arabia  with  more  than 
$35  billion  In  military  goods  and  services 
since  1950,  including  110  F-5  fighters: 
62  F-15  flghters;  over  100  M-60  tanks; 
140.000  rounds  of  mortar,  howitzer,  and 
tank  gim  ammunition;  3,400  laser-guided 
bombs;  and  much  more.  So  It  Is  not  as 
though  we  have  been  Indifferent  to  Sau- 
di Arabia's  defense. 


In  addition,  it  was  Carter's  doctrine, 
and  now  Reagan's  that  any  outside  inter- 
vention that  would  threaten  oil  supplies 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  region  would  bring 
a  quick  and  decisive  response  from  the 
United  States. 

We  also  share  with  the  Saudis  a  con- 
cern about  Israel's  annexation  of  the 
West  Bank  and  the  building  of  settle- 
ments there.  These  actions  also  make  our 
efforts  to  achieve  stability  more  difBcult. 
It  would  be  Irresponsible  to  cast  a  vote 
based  on  a  fear  of  Saudi  retribution. 
Many  have  expressed  a  fear  that  they 
will  cut  back  production,  or  raise  prices, 
or  both.  If  this  sale  Is  not  approved.  I  do 
not  believe  this,  and  certainly  I  do  not 
think  any  of  these  actions  would  be  to 
their  advantage.  Such  actions  would  only 
benefit  the  Soviets,  and  would  autcxnat- 
ically  be  detrimental  to  the  Saudis. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  approval  of  the  sale 
would  not  likely  bring  any  relief  In  oil 
pricing  either.  The  Congress  a4>proved 
the  sale  of  62  P-15's  to  the  Saudis  in 
May  1978  and  within  20  months  OPEC 
oil  prices  escalated  from  $13.65  per  barrel 
to  $28.30  per  barrel.  I  would  also  point 
out  that  if  the  Saudis  raise  their  price 
by  only  50  cents  per  barrel,  they  would 
receive  enough  incwne  to  pay  for  this 
entire  package  by  the  time  the  first  de- 
livery is  made.  That  figure  is  $8.2  billion. 
The  death  of  Anwar  Sadat  leaves  us  In 
a  tenuous  situation  In  the  Middle  East 
and  only  time  will  tell  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  the  opposition  to  the  ruling 
powers  in  Egypt.  We  all  pray  that  Egypt 
will  remain  a  stable,  steady,  and  reliable 
ally.  When  that  determination  can  be 
made  with  some  assurance,  perhaps  this 
proposal,  with  modifications,  can  be  re- 
submitted. 

Finally,  I  regret  that  the  debate  on  this 
issue  has  not  been  a  high-level  one.  Sub- 
stantive discussion  has  been  subordi- 
nated to  personal  and  political  consider- 
ations. I  say  that  not  in  an  accusatory 
way,  nor  to  suggest  one  side  has  been 
more  guilty  than  the  other.  I  say  It  with 
a  degree  of  sadness,  because  I  believe  In 
an  evenhanded  policy  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  know  of  few  Senators  who  are  en- 
tirely comfortable  with  their  decision. 
As  I  said,  it  is  a  close  call  and  history 
will  reveal  which  side  was  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  H.«T). 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  today's  vote  marks  the 
culmination  of  more  than  8  months' 
debate  of  the  proposed  AWACS  and  F-15 
enhancement  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
decision  the  Senate  makes  today  Is  a 
vital  one,  the  importance  of  which  can- 
not be  underestimated. 

Before  we  vote  on  this  issue.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  pause  for  a  moment  to 
refiect  on  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
Congress  in  this  matter.  Unfortunately, 
what  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  per- 
suasive arguments  made  in  recent  days 
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by  those  who  support  the  sale  Is  one  of 
the  weakast  and  one  of  the  most  disturb- 
ing: "njalthe  sale  must  be  approved  so 
that  Con^ss  doe?  not  vmdermine  the 
President's  authority  In  Internationa! 
affairs  and  his  ability  to  conduct  forcigr 
policy       1 

Our  system  of  government  and  our 
laws  make  Congress  a  full  partnrr  Ir 
forelgn  policy.  We  jeopardize  the  sound 
ness  ol  our  Nation's  foreign  policy  de 
clsionmaHing  process  If  we  abdicate  the 
responsibilities  which  our  partnership 
entails.  Tlie  Pounding  Fathers  probably 
never  conceived  of  a  piece  of  equipment 
like  the  AW  ACS  being  invented,  but  they 
did  fores^  situations  in  foreign  affairs 
where  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches Twould  need  to  share  responsi- 
bility, and  the  "advise  and  consent"  of 
the  Senalle  became  a  reality. 

It  became  a  reality  in  their  minds  be- 
cause of  fcat  necessity. 

In  197-1.  Congress  updated  the  concept 
with  ena^tmen:  of  the  legislative  veto  of 
arms  exptorts.  This  was  an  expression  of 
congressional  concern  at  the  growth  of 
arms  salts  and  their  subsequent  impact 
as  a  toot  of  American  foreign  policy. 
Since  its  [enactment,  the  Senate  has  not 
exercised]  this  authority,  but  has  used  it 
to  modify  Executive  arms  proposals  and 
obtain  reassurances  enabling  the  sales  to 
proceed.  fToday.  I  believe  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Slenate  to  use  its  veto  power  in 
the  best  nterests  of  this  Nation 

It  is  urjfortunatc  that  some  have  called 
Into  quejtior  the  motivation  of  those 
who  opp)se  this  sale.  Opponents  of  the 
sale  In  tl  le  House  and  the  Senate  repre- 
sent botii  political  parties  and  are  as 
concerns  1  aoout  the  national  interest  as 
those  suf  porting  1* 

The  r«  sponsibilltv  for  the  failure  of 
our  Gove  mment  to  speat  with  one  voice 
on  this  arms  pacKa?e  lies  not  with  the 
Senate  bpt  with  the  President.  President 
Reagan'a  concern  about  being  embar- 
rassed if]  the  sale  is  defeated  is  a  legiti- 
mate ond,  but  ne  should  have  thought  of 
that  before  makin?  a  solid  commitment 
to  Saudi  Arabis — without  con.sultation 
with  Congress  or  any  of  its  appropriate 
committees,  without  any  public  discu.s- 
sion,  anq  without  consultation  with  our 
allies.  Tne  President's  responsibility  is  to 
build  comsensur  on  :orei?n  policy  iszue;. 
not  to  jissuf  "take  It  or  leave  it" 
ultimat 

The  f^t  i.^  that  the  administration  has 
failed  td  make  a  compelling  case  for  the 
sale  on  ^ts  own  merits.  To  say  that  the 
President's  authority  will  be  diminished 
If  the  saDe  is  defeated  is  a  poor  and  un- 
acceptatle  substitL"-.. 

Despll  B  all  the  rhetoric  we  have  heard 
during  t  lis  debate,  the  President  v;ill  not 
be  cripp  led  in  carrying  out  his  foreign 
policy  re  sponsibili'.ie?  if  the  Senate  vote^ 
against  the  AWACS  and  F-15  enhance- 
ment pjckage.  Saudi  Arabia  has  dealt 
with  the  United  States  often  enough  by 
now  to  :mow  that  by  law  the  President 
alone  a  nnot  commit  the  United  Stale? 
to  such  arge  arms  sales  without  the  sup- 
port of  Congress.  As  recently  as  1978. 
Saudi  A'abia  was  made  verj-  much  avare 
of  Ameiican  procedures  during  the  de- 
bates oii  the  sale  of  the  60  F-15'j.. 


Mr.  President,  another  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  this  debate  Is  that  the 
President  has  the  responsibility  to  out- 
line the  general  foreign  policy  context 
into  which  an  arms  sales  decision  such  as 
AWACS  clearly  fits.  Congress  dlfBculty 
with  the  AWACS  sale  does  not  result 
from  a  single  error  but  rather  from  the 
administration's  consistent  failure  to 
articulnte  cobertrt  foreign  policies  The 
President  contint'e."?  to  rely  excessively 
on  weapons  as  a  substitute  for  diplom- 
acy. Such  reliance  undermines  any  ef- 
fort to  achieve  a  coordinated  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  arguments  I  have 
made  against  the  sale  over  the  past  few 
months  can  be  summarized  by  examin- 
ing the  contradictions  which  have 
emerged  In  the  administration's  own 
argimients  on  behalf  of  its  proposal.  For 
example,  the  State  Department  argues 
that  the  proposed  sale  would  strengthen 
our  hand  in  the  Persian  Gulf  relative  to 
the  Sonet  Union.  Yet  wo  offer  the  Soviets 
e  potential  windfall  in  milltarj'  intelli- 
gence through  the  possible  compromise 
of  the  AWACS  technology  that  we  risk 
by  entrusting  such  sophisticated  equip- 
ment to  a  government  whose  likely 
source  of  instabilit:'  i£  domestic  not  from 
across  Transcaucaslr . 

The  administratioi'f  intention  of  pre- 
paring the  Saudi  Government  to  defend 
against  external  threats  will  be  frus- 
trated by  the  AWACS  sale,  which  pre- 
pares the  SaudLs  for  the  wrong  threat. 
The  most  likely  threats  to  Saudi  Arabia 
are  internal  disorder  or  rebellion  and 
guerrilla  warfare,  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  its  neighbor.-.  The  Saudis  do 
not  need  AWACS  nearly  as  much  as  they 
need  other  forms  of  milltar>'  equipment 
and  traininf- 

Given  the  present  conditions  in  the 
Middle  East,  there  are  legitimate  grounds 
for  concern  about  the  interna!  stability 
of  Saudi  Arabia  Saudi  Arabia  is  beset 
by  the  natural  tensions  arising  from 
rapid  modernization  in  a  traditional  so- 
ciety, religious  versus  secular  demands, 
the  quick  accumulation  of  vast  wealth, 
problems  of  Illiteracy,  and  the  need  for 
foreign  labor.  Al!  are  fertile  grounds  for 
instabiht". 

"niere  are  alsr  cr-ntradictions  between 
the  stated  intention.s  of  the  United  States 
and  Saudi  Arabia  as  lo  what  the  planes 
should  be  used  for.  For  example,  the 
June  29, 1981,  Wall  Street  Journal  quoted 
a  Saudi  prince  as  saying: 

ir  Saudi  Arabib  U  allowed  to  buy  AWACS 
radar  planes  It  will  reserve  the  right  to  use 
them  as  it  see::  fit  to  defend  against  any 
enemy,  espi'clally  Isra*; 

He  cJearly  contradicted  the  adminis- 
tration's argu-fnent  that  the  planes  would 
be  used  primarily  to  defend  the  Saudi 
oilfields.  The  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia  refuses  to  agree  with  the  admin- 
istration viewpoint  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  greater  threat  to  their  coun- 
try than  Isra.el. 

We  should  also  be  concerned  over  the 
implications  of  the  sale  for  escalating 
the  arms  race.  And  burdening  Israel's 
economy  with  even  greater  requirements 
for  arms  to  meet  the  new  military  situa- 
tion means  a  further  economic  struggle 


for  an  ally  already  over^-helmed  by  high 
defense  costs.  Those  opposed  to  the 
AWACS  sale  believe  that  a  strong  Israel 
Is  In  the  national  security  mterests  of 
our  o^ti  Nation ;  the  Implication  that  one 
must  choose  between  Reagan  or  Begin 
Is  a  ludicrous  one,  unworthy  of  the  sale^ 
supporters. 

Another  compelling  argument  against 
the  sale  is  that  it  is  based  on  the  false 
premise  tl:at  Saudi  Arabia  is  willing  and 
able  to  serve  as  tht  linchpin  of  a  de- 
fensive system  for  the  Persian  Gulf.  As 
J.  B.  Kelly  pointed  out  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  last  week,  all  the  evidence  is  to 
the  contrary. 

Th?  Saudis  have  no  vital  stake  in 
friendship  with  the  United  SUtes.  Their 
greatest  interest  is  in  their  own  survival, 
and  clear  alliance  with  the  West  will  not 
help  that  cause.  And  they  have  a  reh- 
glour  duty  to  oppose  American  bases  ii» 
Baud'  Arabia  that  arms  salei.  cannot 
change,  despite  administration  hints  tt. 
the  ciintrarj-. 

In  addition,  tht  consequencec  Oj' 
strengthening  Saudi  Arabia  militarily 
may  be  severe.  It  may  encourage  the 
Saurif  to  renew  their  historical  terri- 
toriti  ambitions  in  the  Middle  East.  Ar.c' 
If  oil  prices  continue  to  fall,  the  Saudis,, 
If  heavily  armed  might  be  tempted  tc 
coerce:  smaller  Gulf  States  into  cuttinc 
thei:  oil  production— or  even  attempt 
military  action. 

Finally,  when  talking  about  the  sale, 
the  term  AWACS  has  come  to  be  use^  a:- 
a  convenient  shorthand  abbreviation  foi 
tht  wnoie  arms  package.  However,  i". 
woulct  DC  dangerous  tc  ignore  thr  fact 
that  much  more  than  the  airborne  war:.- 
ing  and  control  system  is  involved  m  th^ 
sale. 'when  one  worries  alxjut  the  com- 
promise of  sophisticated,  sensitive  sy ex- 
tent, one  thinks  about  the  AIM-9L  Sidt- 
winder  missiles,  the  conlormal  lue". 
tanks,  the  refuelin?  aircraft — all  ol 
which  stretch  the  offensive  capabilitie,i 
or  Suudi  Arabia  while  risking  the  itv^i 
of  fiCvanced  U.S.  technolog>'  to  ou; 
enemlis. 

Wnen  I  opposed  the  original  sale  o' 
the  r-]5's  to  the  Saudis  m  1978, 1  stated 
ai  m.v  guiding  principle  that  any  foreivn; 
policy  action  we  take  in  the  Middle  Eas^ 
must  advance,  rather  than  retard,  ti.; 
chancei.  lor  peace  between  Israel  and  iM- 
Arab  States.  That  same  prmciple  under- 
lies my  opposition  to  the  administration',; 
propoi.al  to  sell  the  Saudis  the  F-15  en- 
hancement equipment.  At  the  time  of  th. 
onginiil  sale  our  Government  pledget? 
tha'-  the  F-15's  would  never  be  t. 
equip^ed  Because  tht  proposed  anri.s 
sale  represents  a  major  shift  in  U.S. 
policy  and  commitment,  the  burden  ci 
prool  on  how  this  sale-  will  advance  the 
prospects  ol  peace  must  be  on  those  whc 
advor-.ate  it.  They  have  not  convinced  i-o-. 
these  sales,  wil]  serve  the  interests  of  tlii 
United  State;. 

Mr.  Presiden'b.  whatever  the  oittcom.. 
of  this  vote  we  have  a  responslbihty  to 
move  lorward  in  working  for  a  peaceful 
and  stable  Middle  Eh  /.. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  a  friend  and  we  shar'; 
common  security  concerns.  We  must  not 
forget,  however,  that  the  arms  we  ari 
giving  her  are  being  introduced  into  an 
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environment  In  which  there  has  been  no 
progress  toward  alleviating  tensions  be- 
tween Israel  and  Its  neighbors. 

And  as  important  as  the  Saudi  oil  fields 
are  to  the  United  States  and  our  allies. 
we  should  not  submit  to  veiled  threats  or 
potential  blackmail  on  that  score.  It  is 
Ironic  that  while  official  U.S  spokesmen 
signal  willingness  to  risk  war  for  oil,  the 
administration  Is  pursuing  energy  poli- 
cies which  actually  will  Increase  our  de- 
pendence on  oil  Imports,  rather  than 
reduce  it.  Dramatic  changes  in  our 
energy  policy  over  the  last  few  months 
have  meant  that  programs  to  promote 
conservation,  renewable  energy  sources 
and  even  domestically  produced  fossil 
fuels  have  been  cut  to  the  bone. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  1973  Arab 
oil  embargo,  reducing  oil  imports  is  not 
the  centerpiece  of  UB.  energy  policy. 
Yet,  If  our  Nation  were  energy  independ- 
ent, we  would  not  have  to  worry  about 
protecting  Saudi  oilfields  with  our  most 
sophisticated  military  technology.  If  we 
were  energy  secure  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  arms  race  in  the 
already  unstable  Mideast.  If  we  could 
develop  a  comprehensive  energy  policy,  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  risk  allowing 
American  AWACS  to  fall  Into  Soviet  or 
other  unfriendly  hands. 

We  do  our  country  a  disservice  If  "we 
regard  the  outcome  of  today's  vote  as 
a  win  or  loss  for  the  administration,  a 
political  party  or  a  group  of  Senators. 
Regardless  of  the  outcome,  everyone  con- 
cerned win  have  come  out  a  little  bit 
poorer  for  the  debate,  the  stridency  of 
the  positions,  the  mutual  recriminations 
hurled  at  the  other  side.  Now  we  must 
move  forward  to  heal  the  wotmds  quickly, 
and  mend  the  rent  In  the  cloth  of  an 
American  bipartisan  approach  to  foreign 
policy. 

In  stimmary,  1  plan  to  vote  for  the  res- 
resolution  of  disapproval  against  the 
AWACS  sale  because  I  believe  that 
Jeopardizing  the  Middle  East  peace  proc- 
ess through  arms  escalation,  risking  a 
compromise  of  U.S.  technology  and  in- 
creasing the  military  threat  to  Israel  Is 
not  the  best  wav  to  protect  the  security 
of  the  region  against  outside  hostile  acts. 
The  sale  will  only  add  to  the  region's 
overall  Instability,  Instead  of  alleviating 
tensions  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  outlined,  I  be- 
lieve the  proposed  arms  sales  do  not  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Middle  East. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  unfortunately 
the  focus  In  recent  days  and  hours  has 
been  on  numbers.  Will  this  pass  or  will 
It  fall?  We  have  gotten  down,  unfortu- 
nately, to  a  vote  or  two. 

I  would  only  emphasize  that  this  is  not 
a  football  game.  It  is  a  failure  of  consen- 
sus. If  45  or  more  U.S.  Senators  vote 
against  this  sale,  as  they  undoubtedly 
win,  it  means  a  failure  for  this  adminis- 
tration and  a  failure  for  this  President  Li 
an  effort  to  forge  a  meaningful  and  work- 
able consensus  en  foreign  policy  in  the 
most  critical  region  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  Mr  President,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  matter  all  that  much 
whether  this  sale  passes  or  fails  in  the 
long  term.  The  real  victim  here  and  the 


real  failure  Is  the  failure  of  consensus  on 
foreign  policy  In  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  MoTNiHAir). 

The  Senator  has  reminded  me  we  had 
discussed  10  minutes  before,  but  so  many 
Senators  have  been  speaking  that  we  are 
allowing  all  speakers  5  minutes.  I  regret 
this  very  much. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Perhaps  not  as  much 
as  the  Senate,  which  would  t)e  illumi- 
nated by  the  remarks  of  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  leader  on  our 
side  of  this  debate  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today.  I  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  of  some  urgency 
from  Mr.  O.  Roy  Chalk,  a  prominent 
American  and  a  member,  of  course,  of 
my  own  party.  He  wished  to  tell  me  of 
his  urgent  conviction  that  in  the  matter 
of  the  AWACS  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  the 
President,  as  he  put  it.  Is  "Comman- 
der In  Chief,  regardless  of  party"  and 
ought  to  be  supported.  "Anything  less 
than  support  of  the  President  Is,"  be 
continued,  "a  little  bit  of  treason."  He 
assured  me  I  could  quote  him  in  this 
matter,  adding  that  he  had  expressed 
the  same  view  to  "any  number  of 
Senators." 

Now  a  matter  which  brings  forth  such 
strong  sentiments  clearly  must  be  ad- 
dressed with  care  and  as  much  as  can 
be  with  precision.  As  has  been  public 
knowledge  for  some  time,  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  President  in  this  matter.  Yet  I 
do  not  feel  the  least  treasonous,  although 
that  term  disposes  me  just  the  least  little 
bit  to  truculence.  My  mood  will  pass,  but 
the  consequences  of  our  vote  today  will 
be  with  us  a  long  while,  and  so  it  is  im- 
portant to  set  forth  the  reasons  I  shall 
vote  as  I  will  do. 

They  are  three,  in  an  ascending  order 
of  consequence. 

First,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  has 
been  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  in 
going  forward  with  a  new  arms  sale  in 
the  face  of  direct  and  explicit  commit- 
ments to  the  contrary  made  to  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  win  support 
for  a  previous  arms  sale. 

I  hasten,  with  the  utmost  seriousness, 
to  state  that  if  there  has  been  such  a 
breach  of  faith — I  can  no  more  than 
state  my  view  that  there  has — it  is  the 
work  of  the  previous  administration  and 
not  the  present  one.  Everything  I  know 
about  the  present  proposal  to  sell  an  "air 
defense  erjiancement  package"  to  Saudi 
Arabia  suggests  that  the  agreement  was 
entered  into  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion and,  in  a  sense,  inherited  by  the 
administration  of  President  Reagan.  I 
could  be  wrong  in  this,  but  the  belief  is 
widely  held  and  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
disputed  by  those  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

Senators  wili  remember  the  intense 
debate  we  had  in  1978  with  respect  to 
the  initial  sale  of  F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
These,  v-e  were  assured  by  the  Carter 
administration,  would  be  purely  defen- 
sive weapons.  To  underline  that  fact  De- 


fense Secretary  Brown  wrote  us  on 
Mays,  1978: 

"The  P-IS  we  plan  to  aeU  to  SAudl  Arabto 
will  have  the  same  configuration*  ■■  tb«  in- 
terceptor model  approved  lor  tbe  United 
States  Air  Force. 

"The  plane  requested  by  Sftudl  Ar»bU  will 
not  t>e  equipped  with  the  apeclal  leaturea 
that  could  give  It  additional  range.  Spedfl- 
cally,  the  planes  wUI  not  have  co&formal 
fuel  tanks  ('fast  packs'),  i.e.,  auilllary  ttael 
tanks  that  conform  to  tlie  twdy  of  the  plane, 
and  Baudl  Arabian  KC^-l30  taakers  do  not 
have  equipment  for  air  refueling  of  the  F-16. 

"Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requeeted  that  the 
plane  be  outfitted  with  multiple  ejection 
racks  (MER  200)  which  woiild  allow  the 
plane  to  carry  a  substanUal  bomb  load.  The 
llnlted  SUtes  will  not  furnish  such  MER's. 

"Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested,  nor  do 
we  Intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  or  arma- 
ments that  could  Increase  the  range  or  en- 
hance the  ground  attack  capabUlty  of  the 
P-16." 

A  separate  letter  was  sent  on  February  IS. 
1078.  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Bennett  to  Congressman  Lee  HamUton  In 
which  the  following  statements  were  made 
concerning  the  AIM-OL  and  AWACS: 

"The  Saudi  Air  Force  Is  not  ichedtiled  to 
get  the  AIM-9L  all-aspect  Sidewinder  mis- 
sile which  wlU  be  carried  on  the  United 
SUtes  Air  Force  F-15'B. 

"An  F-IS  sal:  wlU  not  lead  to  the  sale  of 
E-3C  or  E-3A  (AWACS).  The  F-15  has  an 
excellent  radar.  Were  the  Saudis  to  purchase 
an  aircraft  with  less  efltectlve  radar  than  the 
F-IS.  they  would  be  more  than  likely  to  seek 
an  alrl>ome  radar  system." 

These  commitments  to  the  Congress 
are  now  to  be  broken.  It  is  painful  to 
think  that  this  will  have  been  the 
work — furtive,  skirting  the  edges  of 
honor — of  those  who  made  them  in  the 
first  Instance.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  should  not  allow  itself  to  be  so 
used.  We  are  an  Institution  in  Its  193d 
year;  Saudi  Arabia  was  foimded  just  49 
years  ago.  Its  interests,  whatever  they 
may  be,  cannot  come  before  the  concern 
of  the  Senate  to  see  that  commitments 
to  this  body  are  kept. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  changed  cir- 
cumstances do  not  give  rise  to  the  possi- 
bility of  changed  commitments.  It  Is 
only  to  state  that,  in  such  circum- 
stances, there  is  a  solemn  obligation  to 
consult  the  Senate.  This  was  not  done. 

Second,  I  would  wish  to  express  my 
concern  that  we  may  very  well  be  setting 
in  motion  forces  of  which  we  have  cmly 
the  slightest  comprehension.  It  Is  the 
first  rule  of  world  politics  that  every- 
thing relates  to  everythtog.  and  this  Is 
Intensely  so  In  the  awakening  world  of 
Islam,  not  inappropriately  referred  to  on 
occasion  as  the  "Nation  of  Islam." 

I  have  served  as  an  American  Ambas- 
sador In  Western  Asia  and  would  like  to 
think  I  have  at  least  some  Inkling  of  the 
dynamics  of  that  region.  Allow  me  to 
suggest  a  scenario: 

Pakistan  Is  buUding  a  nuclear  weapon, 
very  likely  with  much  financial  help  f  rwn 
Libya,  and  also  from  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
Pakistanis  have  close  contacts  with  the 
Saudis,  and  already  supply  much  of  the 
technical  competence  of  the  Saudi  mill- 
tarj'. it  being  a  comirion  practice  in  that 
region  for  dynasties  to  engage  warriors  of 
distant  tribes  for  their  ,owti  defense.  Or 
offense.  The  British  in  their  time  mas- 
tered this  technique. 
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Pakistan  will  get  its  bomb,  from  Libya. 
as  it  were,  and  40  P-16  flghter-bombers 
to  deliver  ihe  weapon  from  the  United 
States,  if  another  proposal  of  the  present 
administration  comes  to  fruition.  This 
creates  a  strategic  nuclear  power,  lacking 
only  the  fighter  protection  required  to 
strike  in  any  direction  on  the  compass. 
The  Saudi  F-15s — with  Sidewinder  mis- 
siles, long->range  fuel  tanks,  and  the 
AW  ACS  command  and  control  guidance 
function — provide  fighter  protection.  No 
nation  anyiwhere  in  the  region  is  any 
longer  secufe. 

This  sequence  would  take  several  years, 
and  several  tooups.  but  these  are  plausible, 
even  predictable.  It  is  equally  predictable 
that  India  Will  go  to  war  to  prevent  the 
final  consuAunation  of  the  nuclear  force. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  as  culture  bound 
as  any ;  we  ihiiik  world  wars  only  happen 
in  WestemJEurope.  They  can  occur,  too. 
in  West  Asia.  The  Soviets  will  be  drawn 
In  to  aid  Infala;  we  presumably  will  have 
to  go  in  to  kid  whoever  is  ruling  the  bits 
and  pieces  if  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  Be- 
fore long,  \irorId  war  could  very  well  be 
the  new,  aslwell  as  an  old  fashion. 

Third,  it  (s  with  a  sense  of  despair  that 
I  observe  tie  conceptual  poverty  of  the 
adminlstralaon's  strategy  for  the  region. 
In  the  "Eighteenth  Brumalre,"  Marx 
wrote  of  th«  two  Napoleons.  "History  re- 
peats itself/'  he  said.  The  first  time  as 
tragedy,  the  second  time  as  farce. 

Can  we  not  see  history  repeating  itself 
here?  I 

The  idea  pat  Saudi  Arabia,  a  49-year- 
old  country!  of  four  million  bedouins,  is 
going  to  beaome  the  pillar  of  anti-Soviet 
military  power  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
siinply  the  [latest  manifestation  of  the 
Nixon  doctrine,  which  was  doubly 
doomed  from  the  outset. 

The  Nlxob  doctrine,  as  Senators  will 
recall,  was  Proclaimed  as  a  mode  for  the 
exercise  of  American  power.  Of  course,  it 
was  just  thei  opposite.  It  had  become  nec- 
essary to  arrange  for  other  nations  to 
take  up  arras  In  defense  of  our  interests 
only  after  |  It  became  doubtful  that 
AmerlC£ins  themselves  would  any  longer 
do  so.  To  our  further,  and  continuing, 
disadvantaae.  the  countries  chosen  for 
the  task— jirilling  to  be  chosen — were 
inevitably  ffewed.  Strong  leaders  do  not 
enter  such  Arrangements.  Weak  leaders 
that  do  becime  weaker  for  having  done. 
And  so  the  list  will  lengthen :  South  Viet- 
nam, Iran,  ^ow  Saudi  Arabia. 

Bad  enough  to  submit  to  what  seemed 
the  guldina  compulsion  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine — the  absence  of  any  alterna- 
tive— but  worse  yet  was  it  to  conceal 
the  necessity  from  ourselves.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  United  States  had  seen 
the  zenith  bt  this  self-delusion  In  the 
almost  pathfetlc  belief  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration that  one  could  trust  to  the 
kindness  of;  strangers. 

Yet  the  present  administration  seems 
as  unable  t<)  acknowledge  that  we  have 
few  genuine  friends  in  the  world,  and 
precious  fetf  indeed  among  the  Arab 
countries.  In  fact,  we  do  not  know  much 
at  all  about  jwhat  we  do  have  in  the  Arab 
World,  or  Itt  the  Middlv»  East. 

If  I  thought  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretaffy  of  Defense,  the  President's 
National  Se;urity  Advisor,  pooling  their 


combined  knowledge,  could  order  a  cup 
of  coffee  In  Arabic  I  would  be  tempted 
to  vote  for  this  proposal.  But  I  have 
seen  no  evidence  that  this  administra- 
tion has  any  more  clear  an  idea  what  it 
wants  to  do,  what  it  thinks  it  can  do, 
in  the  Iiiiddle  East  than  did  its  predeces- 
sor, which  first  assigned  to  Israel  the 
role  of  the  nation  weak  administrators 
push  around  to  show  how  tough  they  are. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  recall 
that  the  1978  sale  of  F-15's  was  meant 
to  Insure  Saudi  gratitude  and  support 
for  our  peacemaking  efforts.  How  fool- 
ish that  illusion  seems  in  retrospect.  I 
shall  not  trouble  the  Senate  with  what 
it  knows,  but  might  I  just  recall  that, 
4  days  after  Libyan  planes  attacked 
ours  over  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  our  act  of 
self-defense  was  denounced  by  the  Gulf 
Cooperation  Council  as  an  "act  of  me- 
dieval piracy." 

Although  we  know  little  about  this 
Coimcll,  which  has  not  to  my  knowledge 
been  mentioned  in  any  of  the  adminis- 
tration's presentations  to  Congress  on 
this  sale.  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology  reports  in  the  current  issue 
that  the  administration's  military  plan- 
ning for  the  Middle  East  region  centers 
on  this  Mutual  Defense  Association, 
which  the  Saudis  have  recently  orga- 
nized and  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Riyadh.  We  in  the  Senate  know  very 
little  about  this  Council,  or  the  faraway 
places  which  make  up  its  ranks,  but  the 
administration's  experts  know  this 
much:  We  can  absolutely  depend  upon 
them  in  a  crisis.  Though  they  be  stran- 
gers. They  will  be  good  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  can  it  be  that  we  have 
brought  a  new  administration  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  purpose  of  compounding 
the  follies  of  Its  predecessors?  The  gods 
must  weep. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Had  the  Senator  com- 
pleted? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
concern. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  have 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  reflected 
until  a  very  late  hour  on  the  question 
of  the  proposed  sale  of  AWACS  aircraft 
and  F-15  enhancements  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
I  have  wanted  to  try  to  take  into  account 
all  of  the  factors  that  should  be  weighed 
in  our  decision  on  a  matter  of  this  mag- 
nitude. 

In  making  our  decision,  I  believe  we 
need  to  keep  clearly  in  view  the  fimda- 
mental  Interests  and  objectives  of  this 
Nation  as  a  world  power — a  power  not 
only  determined  to  Insure  our  own  secu- 
rity against  a  wide  array  of  dangers  but 
also  responsible.  In  large  measure,  for 
creating  the  conditions  In  which  other 
nations  who  are  our  friends  can  aspire 
to  some  degree  of  security  for  themselves. 

To  achieve  these  ends — and  especially 
to  provide  leadership  In  a  world  where 
both  military  and  political  threats  from 


the  Soviet  Union  loom  larger  day  by 
day — it  is  crucial  that  we  restore,  among 
our  friends  abroad,  real  confidence  that 
we  can  conduct  coherent  and  sustained 
policies  that  will  fulfill  our  objectives 
over  the  long  haul. 

It  is  also  crucial  that  we  restore  abroad 
the  certainty  that  the  American  system 
of  separation  of  powers  does  not  mean 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  Incapable  of  following  through  on  ne- 
gotiations and  commitments  that  we 
have  undertaken. 

In  the  Middle  East,  our  leadership  and 
our  commitments  must  be  directed  to- 
ward increasing  the  chances  of  a  peace 
settlement,  toward  reinforcing  the  politi- 
cal stability  of  the  region  generally,  and 
toward  resisting  the  expansion  of  Soviet 
Influence,  whether  It  should  come  by  way 
of  Libya  or  by  way  of  attempts  to  exploit 
the  current  chaos  in  Iran  or  the  uncer- 
tainties that  might  enter  Egypt's  politi- 
cal future. 

Mr.  President,  these  objectives  are  not 
so  diflQcult  for  us  to  agree  upon.  But  in 
trying  to  secure  these  objectives,  our 
choice  of  means  Is  a  very  difBcuIt  one  and 
the  real  world  does  not  often  offer  us  the 
choices  we  might  wish  we  had. 

In  the  real  world,  our  choice  Is  not 
between  selling  AWACS  and  other  equip- 
ment to  Saudi  Arabia  or  keeping  such 
sophisticated  equipment  out  of  a  region 
that  we  know  Is.  to  some  degree,  unstable. 
Our  choice  is  between  a  U.S.  sale  and  the 
chance  to  enlarge  our  political  Influence 
in  Saudi  Arabia  and  in  the  region  more 
broadly,  or  a  sale  of  similar  British  or 
French  weapons  and  the  certainty  that 
the  influence  of  these  countries  would  re- 
place ouF  own  to  an  Important  degree. 

In  the  real  world,  our  choice  is  not 
between  trying  to  build  a  closer  relation- 
ship with  the  Saudis  or  relying  on  some 
other  country  or  government  on  the  Arab 
side  that  would  support  our  policies  in 
the  region  more  fully  and  openly.  There 
is  no  such  alternative.  Moreover,  no  Arab 
nation  can  subordinate  itself  completely 
to  the  United  States  and  still  retain  the 
kind  of  credibility  in  the  region  that  we 
in  turn  hope  our  partners  will  have.  The 
Saudis  have  given  some  evidence  of  mod- 
eration and  good  will:  We  do  have  the 
choice  whether  to  try  to  encourage  that 
tendency  or  to  reject  it. 

In  the  real  world,  finally,  our  choice 
is  not  between  this  agreement  with  the 
Saudis  and  some  other.  We  may  have 
preferred  that  negotiations  with  the 
Saudis  on  the  sale  of  AWACS  and  other 
equipment  had  taken  a  different  turn — 
in  particular  that  the  agreements  had 
provided  for  U.S.  participation  In  com- 
mand and  control  arrangements  that 
would  have  given  us  more  explicit  as- 
surance that  we  could  restrict  the  use  of 
the  AWACS  aircraft. 

But  we  really  cannot  turn  back  the 
clock.  To  unravel  the  negotiations  at  this 
stage,  imagining  that  we  could  achieve  a 
more  satisfactory  agreement,  would  pro- 
foundly damage  the  very  political  re- 
lationship with  the  Saudis  that  we  must 
try  to  strengthen.  And  it  would  deeply 
undermine  the  effort  the  United  States 
has  undertaken,  to  restore  our  reliability 
abroad,  however  slow  and  painful  the 
task. 
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Bflr.  President,  if  the  real  world  con- 
fronts us  with  difQcult  choices — as  it 
surely  does  on  this  issue— I  believe  that 
it  also  offers  us  a  fair  measure  of  the  re- 
assurance that  we  have  been  tempted  to 
seek  in  formal  agreements  and  written 
documents  on  the  conditions  for  the 
AWACS  sale. 

As  a  practical  matter,  one  that  influ- 
enced this  Senator,  we  still  have  4  years 
before  these  aircraft  would  be  delivered 
to  Saudi  Arabia  if  the  sale  goes  forward 
with  our  consent  today.  Those  4  years 
allow  us  to  come  to  a  firmer  judgment, 
if  need  be,  about  the  durability  of  the 
Saudi  regime  itself  and  about  its  sup- 
port for  movement  toward  a  peace  set- 
tlement in  the  Middle  East.  If  events 
should  take  a  turn  that  clearly  warns 
against  transferring  the  AWACS  at  that 
time,  we  would  be  able  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  transfer. 

As  a  practical  matter,  too,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Soviets  could  gain  much 
advantage  by  trying  to  exploit  AWACS 
technology,  even  if  in  some  unforeseen 
disaster  they  should  gain  access  to  the 
aircraft. 

As  a  practical  matter,  further,  even 
without  our  formal  participation  in  the 
Saudi  command  and  control  system  for 
the  AWACS.  the  United  States  will  have 
control  over  the  capabilities  and  the  use 
of  the  aircraft  because  of  our  continuing 
participation  in  essential  maintenance 
and  repair  activities  for  the  life  of  the 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  especially 
concerned  about  the  effect  that  this  sale 
to  Saudi  Arabia  might  have  on  the  secuT 
rity  of  the  State  of  Israel.  Yet  here,  too, 
as  a  practical  matter,  the  Saudis  can- 
not use  these  aircraft  close  enough  to 
Israel's  borders  to  warn  of  Israeli  air 
activity  in  a  timely  fashion — and  pro- 
tected from  Israeli  countermeasures— 
without  risking  loss  of  the  aircraft  to 
Israel's  own  fighters. 

And.  an  even  graver  risk,  the  Saudis 
cannot  disregard  their  commitments  to 
the  United  States  about  the  use  of 
AWACS — whether  these  commitments 
are  formal  or  informal— without  suffer- 
ing much  larger  damage  to  their  overall 
relationship  with  the  United  States  and 
the  West. 

Moreover,  to  confirm  and  to  strengthen 
Israel's  conf  dence  in  our  commitment  to 
Israeli  security,  the  United  States  intends 
to  take  a  number  of  concrete  steps  to 
strengthen  security  cooperation  with 
Israel— steps  like  joint  strategic  planning 
and  joint  air  defense  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean, as  well  as  joint  military  ex- 
ercises. With  this  reassurance,  I  believe 
we  can  avoid  dangerous  consequences  for 
Israel's  security  should  we  proceed  with 
the  sale  of  AWACS  and  other  equipment 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  support  this  sale, 
because  I  believe  that  we  can  protect  our- 
selves adequately  against  the  risks  that 
may  accompany  it  and  because  I  believe 
that  It  makes  a  critical  contribution  to 
strengthening  the  Influence  and  the  poli- 
tical leadership  of  the  United  States  not 
only  in  the  Middle  East  but  throughout 
the  world. 

In  addition — I  know  I  cannot  do  it  at 
this  time— I  will  be  offering  a  resolution. 


for  myself  and  perhaps  other  Senators, 
which  I  hope  will  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred and  acted  upon  in  the  near  future. 
It  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 
specting the  early  enhancement  of  secu- 
rity cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel. 

It  indicates  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  encour- 
age stability  and  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Also,  it  underscores  and  reaffirms 
that  in  that  region,  Israel  is  a  major  and 
essential  ally  of  the  United  States  in  the 
effort  to  achieve  peace  and  security:  that 
we  have  the  need  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fensive capability  of  Israel,  a  chief  goal 
of  U.S.  security  policy,  appropriately 
pursued  through  expanded  security 
cooperation. 

I  believe  that  that  security  coopera- 
tion contributes  directly  to  U.S.  military 
capabilities.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  would 
indicate  at  some  early  time  in  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  move  with  all 
appropriate  speed  and  by  all  appropriate 
means  to  take  concrete  steps  to 
strengthen  U.S.  security  cooperation 
with  Israel,  and  particularly  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  development  of  Israel's  mili- 
tary defensive  capability,  in  order  to 
preserve  Israel's  ability  to  defend  against 
any  combination  of  potentially  hostile 
forces  in  the  region. 

These  steps  should  include  planning 
for  such  measiires  as  more  frequent  ex- 
changes of  views  between  United  States 
and  Israeli  officials  concerning  threats  to 
regional  security  and  joint  strategic 
planning  for  responding  to  those 
threats;  cooperation  in  protecting  the 
sea  lanes  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
especially  through  joint  air  defense;  ap- 
propriate joint  military  exercises;  pre- 
stocking of  appropriate  U.S.  materiel, 
such  as  medical  supplies  and  other  items, 
in  Israel;  repair  and  maintenance  of  ap- 
propriate U.S.  equipment  such  as  air- 
craft and  naval  vessels  in  Israel;  and 
other  specific  appropriate  actions  that 
would  reinforce  and  enhance  strategic 
cooperation  between  the  two  countries. 

It  is  my  hope  that  if  we  could  act  fa- 
vorably on  the  resolution,  there  would 
be,  in  addition,  a  quarterly  report  by  the 
President  to  Congress  or  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  indicate  that  we 
are  doing  the  things  outlined. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Resolution  Expressing  the  Sense  of  the 

Senate  Respecting  the  Earlt   Enhance- 
ment OF  Sectjritt   Cooperation  Between 

THE  United  States  and  Israel 

Whereas  it  Is  In  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States  to  encourage  stability  and 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  by  all  feasible  and 
appropriate  means; 

Whereas  threats  to  security  in  that  region 
are  Increasing,  particularly  because  of  the 
activities  of  the  Soviet  ITntor.  and  its  allies 
and  proxies: 

Whereas  in  that  region  Israel  is  a  major 
and  essential  ally  of  the  United  States  in  the 
effort  to  achieve  peace  and  security; 

Whereas  the  strengthened  defensive  ca- 
pability of  Israel  is  therefore  a  chief  goal  of 
United  States  security  policy,  appropriately 


pursued  through  expanded  security  coopera- 
tion; 

Whereas  such  enhanced  cooperation  alao 
contributes  directly  to  United  States  mili- 
tary capabilities  in  the  region:  and 

Whereas  such  enhanced  cooperation  con- 
stitutes a  critical  element  in  overall  United 
States  security  strategy  fOr  the  region:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  move  with  aU  ap- 
propriate speed  and  by  aU  appropriate  means 
to  take  concrete  steps  to  strengthen  United 
States  security  cooperation  with  Israel,  and 
particularly  to  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Israel's  military  defensive  capabUlty. 
in  order  to  preserve  Israel's  ability  to  defend 
against  any  combination  of  potentially  hos- 
tile forces  in  the  region.  These  steps  should 
Include  planning  for  such  measures  as 

(1)  more  frequent  exchange  of  views  be- 
tween United  States  and  Israeli  officials  con- 
cerning threats  to  regional  security  and 
Joint  strategic  planning  for  responding  to 
those  threats; 

(2)  cooperation  in  protecting  the  sea  lanes 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  especially 
through  Joint  air  defense; 

(3)  appropriate   Joint   military   exercises; 

(4)  pre-stocking  of  appropriate  United 
States  materiel,  such  as  medical  supplies  and 
other  items.  In  Israel; 

(5)  repair  and  maintenance  of  ^jproprlate 
United  States  equipment  such  as  aircraft 
and  naval  vessels  in  Israel;  and 

(6)  other  speciflc  appropriate  actions  that 
would  reinforce  and  enhance  strategic  coop- 
eration between  the  two  countries. 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  shall  report  quarterly  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  progress  that  has  been  achieved  In  ex- 
panding security  cooperation  t>etween  the 
United  States  and  Israel. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  Senator  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Repub- 
lican and  as  the  chairman  of  one  of  the 
committees  in  the  Republican-domi- 
nated Senate,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  a  special  responsibility  to  the  lead- 
ership of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  should  be  a 
partisan  issue.  It  should  be  a  nonparti- 
san or  bipartisan  Issue,  and  it  has  been 
so  far  as  this  Senator  knows.  But  in  the 
view  of  this  Senator,  it  puts  a  heavier 
responsibility  on  those  of  us  in  the  ma- 
jority and  those  of  us  in  the  President's 
own  party.  Unless  we  can  provide  a  great 
majority  of  those  on  this  side,  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  we  can  expect 
great  bipartisan  outpouring  frcmi  the 
other  side. 

The  one  candidate  who  ran  for  Presi- 
dent and  was  elected  was  Ronald  Rea- 
gan. Others  tried.  Some  may  not  have 
noted  it,  but  others  of  us  were-  out  there. 
However,  only  one  was  elected  President, 
and  that  was  Ronald  Reagan.  I  believe 
he  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  both 
domestic  and  foreign  areas. 

I  attended  a  recent  meeting  in  the 
White  House — a  rather  spirited  meeting. 
I  might  add — with  Republican  Memb«^ 
of  the  Senate  and  the  President;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  for  some  of  us  who 
have  this  special  responsibility,  every- 
thing else  being  equal,  if  the  President 
indicated  that  this  wsis  a  test  of  his  lead- 
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erahlp.  a  tst  of  his  ability  to  conduct 
foreign  polfcy,  and  nothing  else  was  to 
be  considered,  then  we  have  some  re- 
sponsibility] to  supiwrt  our  President. 

Not  everrone  can  agree  with  that,  but 
it  seems  to  jme,  in  the  final  analysis,  that 
that  is  a  cl)oice  that  ^ould  be  made. 

I  hope  tiat  whatever  may  happen  at 
5  o'clock — t  hope  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval isj  not  adopted — this  will  indi- 
cate to  tha  world  and  to  the  American 
people,  thit  the  candidate  who  was 
elected  President,  has  been  able  to  con- 
duct foreigi  policy  as  the  President — not 
without  spirited  debate,  not  without  dif- 
ferences; biit,  in  the  final  analysis,  with 
a  majority  In  the  Senate  indicating  that 
they  would  entrust  this  foreign  policy 
initiative  t^  the  President  of  the  United 
States.        I 

I  again  iiidicate.  as  the  President  has 
said,  that  there  will  be  4  years  before 
the  AW  ACS  are  delivered.  The  plug  can 
be  pulled  at  any  time  during  those  4 
years.  I  boieve  that  is  another  telling 
point.  Even^for  scnne  of  the  other  en- 
hancement!, the  Sidewinder,  the  deliv- 
ery date  is  »8  months  or  38  months  from 
now  or  soniewhere  in  between. 

Some  of  lus  feel  strongly  about  Israel 
and  have  been  strong  supporters  of  Is- 
rael— I  anJ  one  who  opposed  the  F-15 
sale,  andTwent  back  and  read  the  state- 
meats  I  made  in  1978,  and  I  hope  I  am 
being  consistent  today. 

Much  ha4  happened  since  1978  in  Iran, 
in  Iraq,  irj  Lebanon,  in  Egypt,  every- 
where we  Ibok  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
clock  keeps  ticking,  and  time  keeps  mov- 
ing, and  things  keep  happening  in  the 
Middle  Easi  that  make  us  see  that  what 
may  have  been  unacceptable  at  one  time 
is  acceptablle  just  2  years  later. 

The  PRE^mrNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOL^.  Mr.  President,  I  will  op- 
pose the  resolution  of  disapproval  and 
will  suppor ;  the  President. 

Mr.  PERI  ;y.  I  thank  our  distinguished 
colleague. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  a  valued  member 
of  the  Po-eign  Relations  Committee, 
Senator  Ha  it axawa. 

Mr.  GLE«4.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary ini  lUiry.  

The  PFESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran)  . '  rhe  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  OLE  W.  Mr.  President,  what  pro- 
cedure is  necessary  to  put  the  Senate 
into  closed  >ession? 

The  PR]  SIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  wil  indulge  the  Chair  a  mo- 
ment, accoi  ding  to  rule  XXI,  upon  the 
motion  made  and  seconded,  the  Presid- 
ing OfBcer  shall  direct  the  galleries  to 
be  cleared. 

The  Sens  tor  from  Illinois  has  yielded 
to  the  Seni  tor  from  California,  and  the 
Senator  f re  m  California  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GLE  'IN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  that 
it  may  be  :  17  intention  later  to  do  that. 

The  Sena  tor  from  Iowa  apparently  has 
inf onnatioi  1  and  he  has  shifted  his  vote 
based  on  t  lat  information.  He  said  he 
lias  highl:  classified  information.  I 
think  it  mi  fht  be  good  if  the  Senate  is 
informed  0:  that  information. 

A  furthei  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRE  3IDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  sXi  te  it. 


Mr.  GLENN.  How  many  Senators  are 
necessary  to  put  the  Senate  mto  closed 
session?  How  many  votes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  Sen- 
ator asking  for  a  closed  session  and  one 
Senator  seconding  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  So  it  requires,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  then,  two  Senators  to  ask  for  a 
closed  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  suggest  that  it  might  be 
in  order  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa,  who  has  that  highly  classified 
information,  to  perhaps  take  us  into 
closed  session  so  that  we  could  share 
that  information  which  we  apparently 
have  not  been  given,  or  the  administra- 
tion might  wish  to  suggest  such  a  thing 
to  those  who  are  on  their  side  of  this 
issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  30  seconds  on  my  time  off 
of  my  10  minutes? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  Inform 
the  Senate  that  if  Senator  Jepsen  does 
not  make  that  request,  I,  as  a  member  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  have  my 
staff  here  from  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, and  I  am  prepared  to  ask  for  a  closed 
session. 

I  hope  that  someone,  preferably  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  or  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  would  second  the  motion  because 
I  see  no  evidence  that  indicates  ansrthnig 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  says  is  bear- 
ing on  his  point. 

I  am  prepared  to  debate  that  Issue  m 
closed  session. 

But  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  sale  of 
AWACS  and  the  F-15  enhancement 
package  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  one  of  the 
most  dl£QcuIt  decisions  facing  Congress 
this  year. 

Last  spring  when  this  sale  was  being 
discussed.  I  voiced  my  concerns  about 
this  proposal.  I  had  questions  about  the 
safeguards  of  our  technology  and  the 
stability  of  the  present  Saudi  regime.  At 
that  time  I  indicated  that  I  was  against 
the  sale  but  that  the  administration  had 
yet  to  present  the  package  to  Congress. 

As  the  debate  progressed  this  fall,  I 
became  even  more  concerned  about  the 
direction  it  was  taking.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  it  had  become  a  yes  or  no  issue  and 
either  waj  the  United  States  would  be 
the  loser.  We  had  seen  the  interests  of 
our  best  triends  in  the  Middle  East  ii> 
conflict,  m  a  zero-sum  game  in  which 
victory  for  one  meant  humiliation  and 
defeat  for  ihe  other. 

Furthermore,  it  appeared  that  we  had 
become  so  focused  on  the  technical  as- 
pects that  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  real 
issue  underlying  this  proposal — that  is. 
would  the  sale  enhance  the  prospects  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East? 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
long-range  peace  In  the  region  until 
ihere  is  full  diplomatic  recognition  of 
Israel  by  her  Arab  neighbors  and  a  reso- 


lution of  the  Palestinian  question.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  most  useful  way  the 
United  States  can  help  achieve  this  is 
through  a  supportive  role.  We  must  re- 
spect other  countries'  sovereignty  but  at 
the  same  time  maintain  ties  in  order  to 
promote  positive  movement  toward  peace 
and  stability. 

An  example  of  this  was  the  1976  sale 
of  C-130'8  to  Egypt.  The  Ford  adminis- 
tration felt  that  by  supplying  these  cargo 
planes — much  to  the  dismay  of  Israel — 
it  would  make  it  politically  possible  for 
Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat  to  con- 
tinue his  moderate  policies.  As  history 
has  recorded.  President  Sadat  not  only 
continued  these  policies — having  already 
thrown  the  Soviets  out  of  Egypt — but 
took  the  bold  step  of  going  to  Jerusalem 
which  culminated  in  the  Camp  David 
accords. 

I  feel  that  the  proposed  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  has  this  same  potential.  However, 
I  also  feel  that  the  United  States  must 
show  the  will  to  stop  the  delivery  of  these 
arms  if  It  appears  that  this  policy  will 
not  achieve  this  end.  Recently,  Saudi 
Arabia's  Crown  Prince  Fahd  has  pro- 
posed an  eight-point  plan  which  has 
been  viewed  by  some  Arab  observers  as 
an  indication  of  his  willingness  to  even- 
tually recognize  Israel. 

This  peace  initiative,  as  well  as  the 
Saudi's  role  in  achieving  the  recent 
cease-fire  in  Lebanon,  is  commendable 
and  I  am  encouraged  by  it.  But  in  1977 
Prince  Fahd  talked  of  complete,  perma- 
nent peace,  and  normalization  of  rela- 
tions with  Israel.  At  that  time  he  made 
the  statement  that  all  Arabs,  including 
the  Palestinians,  were  ready  to  negotiate 
a  Middle  East  settlement  with  Israel  if 
Israel  recognized  the  full  rights  of  the 
Palestinian  people. 

However,  after  Camp  David,  the  Saudis 
moved  away  from  this  initiative  and  as- 
sumed a  harder  line  attitude  toward 
Israel.  So  what  if  the  Saudis  do  not  con- 
tinue to  move  toward  peace?  What  if  the 
political  stability  of  the  Saudi  leadership 
is  shaken? 

What  if  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Saudis  by  other  Arab  political 
forces?  These  are  all  possibilities  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Be- 
cause of  the  instability  in  the  Middle 
East,  this  coimtry  must  reassess  the 
peaceful  intentions  of  Saudi  Arabia  prior 
to  actual  shipment  of  the  arms  package. 
Therefore,  I  submitted  a  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  221.  which  provided 
guidelines  for  determining  the  current 
climate  and  ongoing  peace  initiatives  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  Obviously,  the  success  of 
any  Saudi  movement  along  these  lines 
will  be  affected  by  Israel's  willingness  to 
deal  with  the  Palestinian  issue  as  well  as 
the  status  of  the  Camp  David  accords. 

I  have  discussed  these  concerns  at 
length  with  the  President.  Through 
these  meetings  and  other  meetings  with 
representatives  of  the  administration,  I 
have  secured  President  Reagan's  guar- 
antee of  a  continuing  review  of  these 
sales  in  the  context  of  progress  toward  a 
regional  Middle  East  settlement  as  weu 
as°the  assurances  about  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  sale  and  the  security  of 
Israel. 
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ThL«!  sale  might  well  have  been  ap- 
proved without  the  issuance  of  such  as- 
surances, but  by  so  insisting  on  this  con- 
tinuing review  I,  and  my  colleagues  who 
have  supported  me  in  this  position,  be- 
lieve that  we  have  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  future  stability  of  the 
entire  Middle  East. 

And  there  is  a  broader  lesson  we  have 
learned  from  th!j  specific  propo-'al  Annr 
sale?  are  an  Important  element  of  foreign 
policy  and  as  such  the  President  has  the 
constitutional  duty  to  determine  when 
it  is  m  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  sell  arms  to  other  countries  as  our 
foreign  policy  dlctntes.  However,  it  Is  also 
the  constitutional  duty  of  Congress  to 
give  Its  advice  and  consent  I  believe  the 
unfortunate  tenor  of  this  debate  was  the 
result  of  a  failure  in  the  congressional 
consultative  mechanism.  Therefore,  I 
intend  to  Introduce  legislation  that  will 
improve  this  mechanism  so  that  con- 
sultations are  an  ongoinp  process  both 
before  and  after  a  sales  agreement  is 
negotiated. 

Finally,  I  would  like  10  comment  on 
the  interest  of  my  constituents  In  this 
matter.  Early  on,  the  mall  and  telephone 
calls  coming  into  my  office  were  neavlly 
against  the  sale.  About  a  month  ago 
the  tide  changed  and  many  of  my  con- 
stituents indicated  they  favored  this  sale 
because  It  was  in  America's  interest  and 
in  the  long  T\m  would  also  be  In  Israel's 
interest.  I  also  perceived  an  element  of 
backlash  against  our  strongest  demo- 
cratic ally  in  the  Middle  East,  the  State 
of  Israel.  As  a  consequence.  I  became 
disturbed  that  a  refusal  to  seU  this  equip- 
ment to  Saudi  Arabia  would  not  only 
cause  humiliation  for  a  friend  in  the 
Arab  world,  but  would  also  erode  the 
unanimity  of  U.S.  support  that  is  es- 
sential for  a  continuing  commitment  to 
Israel,  particularly  in  the  current  cli- 
mate of  oil  politics. 

Therefore,  in  light  of  the  a-ssurances 
I  received  from  the  President  and  the 
opinions  expressed  by  many  of  ray  con- 
stituents I  decided  that  a  vote  in  favor 
of  this  sale  is  truly  in  everyone's  interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  an  article  here 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  October 
27,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

AWACS:  Asking  for  Tkooblt 

In  resolving  the  public  debate  on  proposed 
sales  of  defense  articles  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
there  are  actually  two  discussions:  separate 
and  unequal. 

First,  there  Is  the  debate  among  experts. 
The  Times  added  its  contrlbuUon  In  Its 
editorial.  "AWACS:  Asking  Xor  Trouble" 
(Oct.  19). 

Next  Is  the  more  crttlcal  debate  at  the 
parliamentary  level — in  thlc  case,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  A  service  to  the  senators 
W'uld  be  provided  U  public  reaction  was 
he«rd  to  a  resolution  which  will  emerge  as 
contributory  to  the  critical  Senate  debate. 

The  senators  have  before  them  Resolution 
221 — introduced  on  Oct.  5,  It  Is  remark- 
able— at  once  for  Its  statesmanship,  elo- 
quence, simplicity  and  timeliness  It  also 
comes  from  a  most  unlikelv  author:  Sen.  S.  I. 
Hayakawa  (R-Callf.K 

The  resolution  propose:  that  60  days  prior 
to  delivery  of  any  part  of  the  arms  package. 


the  Presfdent  notify  the  Senate  of  continu- 
ing effort*  by  the  Saudis  to  effect  moderate 
policies  In  the  Middle  Bast,  which  afflrms 
larael's  right  to  exist. 

Should  the  Saudis  not  be  found  adhering 
to  such  policies  or  moderation,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  the  Senate  would  be  author- 
ized to  enact  legislation  to  prohibit  arms 
del'very  to  Saudi  Arabia 

TTae  resolution's  intent  Is  to  move  toward 
a  policy  element  so  far  larking  an  enunciated 
regional  etrategy  (from  boUi  executtve  and 
legislative  branches  of  government)  which 
can  help  move  the  much  needed  peace  proc- 
ess toward  a  positive  direction. 

Davib  Ph7i.uk;. 

Spring  Valley. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution  and  in  opposition  to  this 
sale.  I  have  made  my  decision  on  tliis 
issue  full\  recognizing  that  the  environ- 
ment in  which  we  are  operating  has 
made  objective  analysis  diflicult.  In  fact, 
Mr.  President,  in  my  3  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  never  seen  an  issue  subjected 
to  the  kind  of  emotionalism  and  h.vper- 
bole  which  has  characterized  the  dis- 
cussion this  past  month.  I  have  never 
seen,  for  example,  a  situation  in  which 
the  President  felt  compelled  to  make  a 
statement  sugrestmg  that  those  who 
disagree  with  him  do  not  have  the  best 
interests  of  this  country  at  heart.  That 
kind  of  statement  is  not  worthy  of  a 
'  President  of  the  United  States.  Nor  have 
I  seen  lobbying  efforts  disintegrate  into 
questions  such  as  whether  one  is  for 
Reagan  or  Begin.  That  kind  of  question 
Is  simply  not  appropriate  or  fitting  com- 
ing from  anyone.  The  truth  Is  that  most, 
if  not  all  of  us  have  studied  this  issue 
carefully,  researched  It  thoroughly  dis- 
cus.sed  it  at  length,  and  reached  a  con- 
clusion which  we  believe,  in  our  hearts 
and  minds,  to  foe  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  State? . 

But  while  I  reject  the  insinuations 
which  have  been  made  and  while  I  de- 
plore the  tone  this  deoate  ha5^  taken 
over  the  past  few  weeks,  perhaps  the  best 
way  to  demonstrate  just  how  misguided 
these  claims  are  is  to  shift  our  frame  of 
reference  for  a  minute  or  two. 

Let  us  not  for  the  moment  consider  the 
sale  of  AWACS  now  under  a  Republican 
President.  Yet  us  not  look  at  the  argu- 
ments being  advanced  by  persons  who 
link  Israel's  security  to  our  own.  Let  us 
not  take  into  account  the  slurs  and  in- 
nuendos.  Instead,  let  us  go  back  to  a  sim- 
pler time  and  a  less  heated  environment. 
In  these  same  halls  back  in  1977,  we  con- 
fronted many  of  the  same  arguments  and 
Issues  we  are  struggling  with  today.  But 
then  we  vere  considering  the  proposed 
sale  of  AWACS  to  Iran  and  not  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  And  then  we  had  a  Democratic 
President  and  a  Democratic  majority  in 
the  Senate.  And  then  we  had  a  debate 
unaffected  by  references  to  Israeli  secur- 
ity concemc. 

Having  removed  the  factors  which  now 
complicate  our  analysis:   having  elim- 


inated any  possible  charge  of  partisan- 
ship:  having  neutralized  any  fean  of 
'•foreign"  Influence;  having,  then,  cleared 
the  air.  we  may  well  learn  something 
from  the  decisions  that  were  made  and 
the  arguments  that  were  advanced  In 
1977  when  the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Iran  was 
being  considered. 

There  were,  for  example,  arguments 
about  the  impact  of  rejecting  the  shah's 
request.  Questions  were  raised  about  how 
he  would  react  to  a  refusal.  He  might,  we 
were  warned,  raise  his  oil  prices  or  lower 
his  production  rate.  And  even  more  Im- 
portantly, we  were  told  that  he  might  be 
a  less  secure  leader  and  a  less  friendly 
monarch  if  his  request  were  denied.  And 
with  that  warning  surrounding  us.  the 
sale  was  ultimately  approved  after  once 
being  rejected  by  a  House  Committee, 
withdrawn  and  then  revised.  But  even 
before  the  planes  were  delivered,  the  re- 
sults of  our  fidehty  to  the  shah  were 
recorded  In  the  streets  of  Tehran,  Ttie 
sale  did  not  save  the  shah.  Our  commM- 
ment  of  AWACS  did  not  impress  the  aya- 
tollah  Despite  that,  we  still  hear  the 
same  argument  today  in  a  different  form 
Now  we  are  told  that  approval  0'  this  sale 
will  actually  make  the  House  of  Saud 
more  secure. 

We  also  hear  that  approval  of  the  sale 
win  make  the  President  and  his  ability 
to  conduct  foreign  policy  more  secure. 
Well,  we  heard  that  back  in  1977  as  well. 
Then  we  were  told  that  If  the  sale  to  the 
shah  were  rejected,  the  President  simply 
would  not  be  able  to  conduct  foreign 
policy.  His  word  would  be  Inadequate  HL« 
leadership  would  be  In  question.  And  so 
the  sale  was  approved.  But  I  doubt  that 
anyone  would  now  claim  that  President 
Carter's  ability  to  conduct  foreign  policj' 
was  enhanced  by  the  sale  or  would  have 
been  significantly  diminished  by  Itc 
rejection. 

But  most  critically,  we  are  hearing 
again  an  argument  which  dominated 
that  1977  debate:  Is  there  a  danger  thRt 
the  technology  the  President  seeks  to  sell 
could  fall  into  unfriendly  hands  and  in 
some  way  be  compromised?  In  1977.  we 
decided  that  the  risk,  great  as  it  was, 
was  offset  by  the  ability  of  the  shah  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  the  system.  Wc 
made  that  decision  despite  the  evidence 
that  was  presented  to  us  We  made  that 
decision  without  adequately  listening  tc 
these  words  of  warning  from  ou'"  col- 
league. Senator  Eacleton,  who  told  us 
back  in  1977  that— 

It  takes  little  imagination  to  conceive  oZ 
the  great  Russian  interest  In  acquiring  such 
technology.  ...  I  doubt  that  most  Americans 
would  wish  us  to  surrender  control  of  our 
look -down  radar  and  associated  AWACS  se- 
crets. .  .  .  Indeed,  the  concern  of  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  a  civilian  computer  to  the  Rus- 
sians pales  by  comparison  to  the  possibility 
of  loslnf  this  miUtsiry  technology  Irac'e  goT- 
emmenta!  status,  centered  on  s  morta: 
leader.  Is  fragile  and  subject  to  change.  To 
endorse  this  sale  Is  to  take  an  Imprudent  risk 
to  American  national  securltr. 

And  our  former  colleague  John 
Culver  said  in  1977,  relative  to  the  shah 
that— 

The  AWACS  represents  our  most  adv^ncec: 
technology  .  .  .  We  have  spent  *:  ?  blllior 
on  research  and  development  alone  and  have 
devoted  10  years  of  the  best  acientific  brains 
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Americ*  can  produce  to  acquiring  a  look- 
dovn  raq*'  with  unique  siirreUlance  capa- 
blllty.  TttB^vlets  do  not  have  this  capability 
and  It  wll  take  them  years  to  get  It — unless 
we  banq  It  to  them.  .  .  .  Technological 
achlevealents  such  as  AWACS  help  the 
United  States  to  offset  numerical  deficiencies 
In  weaponry.  When  we  talk  about  the  VS.- 
Sovlet  balance,  when  we  talk  about  asymme- 
tries In  (weapons,  what  Is  our  best  asset? 
Qualitative  advantage,  technological  edge. 
the  genl  IS  of  a  free  society.  The  day  we 
start  giving  this  advantage  away  for  money 
to  pay  fc  r  oil  or  to  reduce  per  unit  costs  in 
our  own  defense  budget,  we  ought  to  trem- 
ble when  we  hold  up  our  hand  as  to  whose 
oath  we  li*  taking — loyalty  to  our  Constitu- 


tion  and 


the    Government   of    the    United 


States,  oi  to  the  fetish  of  some  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  have  their  hands  on  our  best 
military  ( qulpment.  Who  do  we  have  an  oath 
to?  What  Is  our  responsibility — to  keep 
someone  happy  overseas,  or  to  protect  our 
own  serv  cemen  who  might  have*  to  fly  Into 
the  face  >f  a  Soviet  technological  edge  that 
we  gave  Jiem?  I  dont  want  to  go  to  those 
funerals. 

But  aa  I  said,  we  did  not  listen  to  those 
voices  ill  1977  relative  to  the  sales  of 
AWACS  to  the  Shah.  We  listened  to 
those  wh  o  told  us  not  to  worry  about  the 
security  of  the  planes;  we  listened  to 
those  wh  o  assured  us  that  the  Shah  was 
secure;  ce  listened  to  those  who  spoke 
of  assurances  which  would  protect  our 
equipment.  And  so  the  sale  was  approved 
and  the  planes  were  prepared  for  the 
Shah.  Oily  the  fall  of  the  Shah  before 
their  del  very  prevented  them  from  tak- 
ing a  journey  from  America  to  the  So- 
viet Unite  via  Iran.  But  that  was  the 
route,  adcording  to  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Biickley.  that  some  of  our  other 
equipmett,  including  sensitive  missile 
technology,  took. 

And  n  )w  we  are  hearing  it  all  again. 
We  are  tbld  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  secure. 
We  are  t^ld  that  assurances  will  protect 
our  techi^ology.  We  are  told  not  to  worry. 
But  I  ani  worried.  And  I  do  not  want  to 
see  this  (  ountry  make  the  same  mistake 
in  1981  tl  at  we  made  in  1977. 

But  tlis  is  not  1977  of  course.  And 
some.  I  s  uppose,  would  suggest  that  this 
analogy  is  not  persuasive.  I  suppose 
those  an  so.-ne  of  the  same  people  who 
would  reject  any  analogy  to  1980.  Be- 
cause in  1980  we  were  told  by  then  can- 
didate, Fonald  Reagan,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  B'nai  B'rith  on  September  3. 
that  if  the  United  States  were  ever  to 
play  a  useful  role  in  bringing  peace  to 
the  Midc  le  East,  then  our  "most  impor- 
tant (tas£  is  to)  rebuild  our  lost  reputa- 
tion for  rustworthiness.  We  must  again 
become  a  Nation  that  can  be  relied  upon 
to  live  ip  to  our  commitments." 

When  le  uttered  those  words,  Ronald 
Reagan  i  i&s  reminding  his  audience  of  a 
specific  (ommitment.  He  was  referring 
to  the  letter  sent  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Brown  ti»  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  wl^en  we  were  considering  the  sale 
of  F-15's[ to  Saudi  Arabia.  He  knew  that 
the  lette-  pledged  that  "we  do  not  in- 
tend to  s  Bll  any  other  systems  or  arma- 
ments that  could  increase  the  range  or 
enhance  the  ground  attack  capability  of 
the  F-15  s."  He  knew  as  well  about  the 
letter  frdm  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Bennett  to  Congressman  Lee  Hamilton 


which  indicated  that  "The  Saudi  Air 
Force  is  not  scheduled  to  get  the  AIM-9L 
Sidewinder  missile."  He  also  knew  that 
the  same  letter  promised  that  "An  F-15 
sale  will  not  lead  to  the  sale  of  E2C  or 
E3A  (AWACS).  The  P-15  has  an  excel- 
lent radar.  Were  the  Saudis  to  purchase 
an  aircraft  with  less  effective  radar  than 
the  F-15,  they  wo"ld  be  more  likely  to 
seek  an  airborne  radar  system."  Yes;  the 
President  was  referring  to  those  letters 
and  those  pledges  and  those  promises 
when  he  spoke  of  the  importance  of  liv- 
ing up  to  our  commitments  and  keeping 
our  word.  In  fact  he  excoriated  his  op- 
ponent's uncertain  position  on  honoring 
those  conunitments  when  he  complained 
that  "the  Secretary  of  Defense  tells  us 
he  cannot  say  whether  this  commitment 
to  Congress  will  be  honored."  But  now 
President  Reagan  seeks  to  sweep  aside 
those  same  commitments. 

Be  it  1977  or  1978  or  1980  or  even  1981. 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  need  to 
have  some  concern  about  the  promises 
we  make  and  the  pledges  we  give. 

To  demonstrate  that  lack  of  con- 
sistency, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the 
letter  of  assurance  we  received  from 
Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  and  the  let- 
ter sent  to  us  today  by  President  Reagan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Given  the  consistency  of 
the  commitment  to  the  pledges  made  in 
Secretary  Brown's  letter.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  ought  to  view  the  promises  of  the 
President  with  at  least  a  healthy  degree 
of  skepticism  if  not  cynicism.  I  wish, 
then,  that  this  administration  was  con- 
sistent in  its  concern  about  the  con- 
sistency of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  also  wish  they  were  concerned  about 
the  consistency  of  the  process  by  which 
foreign  policy  decisions  are  made.  As  I 
have  indicated  in  the  additional  views  I 
attached  to  the  report  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  this  sale  and  in  my 
statement  on  the  floor  earlier  this  month, 
I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  by  the  way 
in  which  our  Government  decided  to  sell 
the  AIM-9L  missile  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
While  the  transfer  of  this  kind  of  highly 
secret  and  sophisticated  technology  to 
other  nations  is  normally  cleared  through 
the  National  Disclosure  Policy  Commit- 
tee, in  the  case  of  this  sale  and  this  mis- 
sile that  process  was  ignored.  An  excep- 
tion was  made  and  the  committee  was 
bypassed.  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger, when  I  questioned  him  about  this. 
told  me  that  the  President  himself  had 
authorized  this  decision.  While  no  one 
knows  for  sure  that  the  committee  would 
have  opposed  the  sale.  I  can  say  that  they 
certainly  would  have  heard  some  strong 
arguments  in  opposition  to  the  sale  from 
the  military.  I  would  emphasize  for  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  is  on  record,  as  recently  as  May 
1980.  as  objecting  to  proposed  transfers 
of  the  AIM-9L.  The  Secretary  wrote  then 
that— 

The  Navy  does  not  concur  in  the  sale  of 
the  AIM-9L  to  neutral  or  third  world  coun- 
tries .  .  .  For  the  foreseeable  future. 


That  objection  was  an  echo  of  an  ob- 
jection the  Navy  raised  just  a  month 
before,  to  the  proposed  sale  of  the  AIM- 
9L  to  Egypt.  Yet  despite  this  record,  the 
inclusion  of  the  AIM-9L  in  this  package 
was  not  presented  to  the  National  Dis- 
closure Policy  Committee  for  their  con- 
sideration. Nor  was  the  fact  that  Saudi 
Arabia  is  not  cleared  to  receive  classified 
material  of  the  kind  associated  with  the 
AIM-9L. 

Given  the  importance  that  opponents 
and  even  some  proponents  of  the  sale 
attach  to  Israel's  security  and  their  stat- 
ed desire  not  to  diminish  or  decrease  the 
military  balance  in  the  region,  I  believe 
it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  Saudi  possession  of  the  AIM-9L 
will  minimize  the  much  vaunted  Israeli 
military  advantage.  "Diat  advantage  has 
been  built  on  the  superior  skill  and  talent 
of  her  pilots.  But  the  AIM-9L  Is  what  is 
sometimes  called  an  idiot  proof  weapon. 
By  eliminating  the  need  for  pilots  to 
maneuver  in  behind  their  opponents,  it 
erodes  the  advantage  which  Israel's  su- 
perior skill  has  given  her.  And  in  that 
sense,  it  does  significantly  alter  the  bal- 
ance of  military  forces  in  the  region  as 
well  as  expose  a  highly  sophisticated  and 
secret  American  technology  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  compromise. 

The  administration  has  tended  to  gloss 
over  this  argument.  It  took  over  2  weeks, 
for  example,  for  them  to  respond  to  a 
series  of  questions  I  asked  about  this 
Issue  in  hearings  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  It  was  just  this  morning 
that  I  received  answers  to  all  of  the  ques- 
tions I  asked  about  this  issue.  I  can 
understand  their  reluctance  to  address 
this  issue.  I  just  wish  it  was  not  the  only 
issue  they  were  reluctant  to  address. 
But  there  are  others.  For  example,  we 
have  still  not  seen  in  writing  the  assur- 
ances we  are  told  have  been  negotiated 
between  our  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Saudi  Arabia.  While  the  ad- 
ministration has  told  us  time  and  time 
again  that  there  are  agreements  and  that 
they  go  beyond  those  normally  involved 
In  transfers  of  this  kind  of  technology, 
we  have  not  seen  them.  We  have  not  even 
seen  written  summaries  of  any  oral 
understandings  which  were  allegedly 
reached  during  the  negotiations.  In  fact, 
we  are  told  that  we  do  not  really  need 
to  see  them  now.  since  the  sale  itself  will 
not  be  consummated  for  4  years.  Those 
assurances,  we  are  told,  really  become 
operative  then.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Senate  or  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  asked  to  accept  secret 
agreements  or  have  faith  that  somehow 
in  the  next  4  years  things  can  be  worked 
out.  That  just  is  not  the  way  we  ought 
to  make  policy. 

And  we  also  ought  not  make  policy 
commitments  now  on  the  belief  that  if 
things  do  not  work  out  over  the  next  4 
years,  we  can  always  change  our  minds 
and  just  not  go  through  with  the  sale. 
With  all  due  respect  to  those  who  have 
advanced  this  position  and  used  it  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  decision 
we  will  make  here  today,  I  simply  find 
it  to  be  an  amazing  argument.  Once  a 
commitment  of  this  nature  has  been 
made,  once  Saudi  Arabia  has  what  is  in 
essence  a  contract  with  us.  does  anyone 
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seriously  believe  we  will  back  out  of  the 
deal?  And  given  all  the  pressures  of  the 
last  week  and  all  the  public  statements 
made  by  the  administration,  does  anyone 
seriously  believe  that  the  executive 
branch  would  want  to  back  out  of  this 
deal?  No,  I  am  afraid  that  this  attempt 
to  soothe  our  concerns  will  not  wash. 
All  I  see  in  this  argument  is  an  attempt 
to  pass  onto  the  next  generation  the  sins 
of  our  own. 

No,  the  arguments  being  used  to  Justify 
this  sale  are  not  persuasive.  They  are  not 
accurate.  They  are  not  straightforward. 
They  are,  however,  based  on  a  misread- 
ing of  events  and  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
President's  authority  to  make  foreign 
policy  commitments  without  the  consent 
of  the  Congress. 

The  arg\mients  against  this  sale  are 
compelling.  First,  this  sale  is  irrelevant 
to  Saudi  Arabia's  principal  defense  needs. 
To  the  extent  that  AWACS  and  the  early 
warning  system  they  provide  is  essential 
for  Saudi  security,  that  function  can  be 
provided,  as  it  is  now,  by  American- 
owned  and  operated  AWACS.  And  If 
Saudi  sovereignty  and  pride  are  ad- 
vanced as  a  reason  for  their  need  to  own 
rather  than  simply  use  these  planes,  I 
must  confess  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
Saudi  concern  for  saving  face  sprang  up 
overnight.  They  accepted  American- 
owned  and  operated  AWACS  in  the  past 
and  we  could  have  at  least  talked  with 
them  about  continuing  that  arrangement 
instead  of  simply  ignoring  that  pos- 
sibility. Or.  at  worst,  we  could  have 
pointed  to  the  NATO  model  of  joint  com- 
mand and  control.  So  while  I  recognise 
the  right  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  be  a  proud 
and  sovereign  state,  I  would  point  out 
that  other  proud  and  sovereign  states — 
like  those  in  NATO — who  felt  that 
AWACS  was  essential  to  their  security 
have  accepted  something  less  than  full 
ownership  of  those  planes  in  return  for 
the  protection  they  provide. 

There  Is,  then,  a  way  in  which  Saudi 
security— to  the  extent  it  relies  on  an 
early  warning  system — could  have  been 
protected  while  America's  need  to  safe- 
guard was  preserved. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  an  objective 
analysis  indicates  that  Saudi  Arabia's 
main  security  needs  depend  on  early 
warning  radar  systems.  I  recognize  that 
this  administration— after  previously 
claiming  that  we  lacked  the  ability  to 
make  the  Carter  doctrine  real— says  it 
seeks  to  create  a  strategic  consensus  de- 
signed to  thwart  Soviet  expansion  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Since  this  Is  as  close  as  the 
administration  has  come  to  having  a  for- 
eign policy.  I  do  not  want  to  be  overly 
critical  of  the  concept.  But  I  must  share 
the  concern  of  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 
and  others  about  the  viability  of  a 
strategic  consensus  in  the  absence  of  any 
policy  designed  to  address  the  problems 
that  the  nations  in  the  Middle  East  see 
as  most  pressing. 

And  I  must  also  confess  that  I  do  not 
understand  how  we  can  demonstrate  our 
commitment  to  block  Soviet  expansion 
In  the  region  by  selling  AWACS— which 
we  admit  will  not  allow  the  Saudis  to 
defeat  an  all-out  Soviet  air  attack-^when 
at  the  same  time  the  administration  Is 
proposing  cutbacks  in  our  naval  car- 


rier task  forces  In  the  region  and  elimi- 
nating programs  designed  to  improve  our 
refueling  and  cargo  carrying  capacity  to 
the  region. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  my  point 
is  simply  that  the  main  threat  to  the 
Saudis  is  not  to  be  found  In  Soviet  air 
attacks  or  even  Invasion  by  Soviet  prox- 
ies. AWACS  will  not  thwart  the  kind  of 
internal  subversion  which  led  to  the  as- 
sassination of  Anwar  Sadat.  AWACS  are 
helpless  before  the  Moslem  fundamen- 
talists who  seized  the  mosque  in  1979. 
And  AWACS  cannot  defend  the  royal 
family  in  the  face  of  public  domestic 
unrest.  The  Soviets  do  not  need  to  con- 
sider the  sweeping  sort  of  air  attack  that 
AWACS  will  defend  against  to  achieve 
their  goals.  There  are  less  massive  smd 
more  effective  means  available  to  them; 
means  which  totally  evade  the  protection 
that  AWACS  in  Saudi  or  American  hands 
will  provide. 

Despite  my  reservations  about  the  val- 
ue of  AWACS,  the  Saudis  certainly  seem 
to  feel  that  they  are  essential  elements 
in  their  national  defense  plans.  Given 
the  importance  they  attach  to  the  sale, 
both  symbolically  and  substantively,  one 
would  assume  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  try  and  reach  some  accommodations 
on  those  issues  which  have,  at  one  point 
or  another,  concerned  68  Senators 
enough  to  justify  their  sending  a  letter  to 
President  Carter  opposing  any  explora- 
tion of  this  sale.  But  the  Saudis  have  not 
made  any  moves  toward  a  middle  ground. 
They  have  rejected  any  and  all  proposals 
involving  joint  command  and  control.  In 
fact,  they  have  rejected  any  suggestion 
that  any  restraints  at  all  can  be  placed 
on  their  use  of  this  equipment. 

Given  their  record  of  Intransigence 
when  something  that  they  apparently 
desperately  want  is  at  stake,  grave 
doubts  have  just  got  to  be  created  about 
the  often  expressed  hope  that  this  sale 
will  give  us  leverage  over  the  Saudis  and 
allow  us  to  exert  an  Influence  over  their 
behavior  In  the  Middle  East.  If  we  can- 
not get  them  to  recognize  our  right  to 
jointly  command  and  control  the  planes, 
how  can  we  expect  them  to  recognize 
Israel's  right  to  exist?  If  we  cannot  get 
them  to  negotiate  with  us  about  how  the 
planes  will  be  used,  how  can  we  expect 
them  to  negotiate  a  peace  in  the  Middle 
East? 

I  know  that  we  have  all  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  referring  to  Saudi  Arabia  as  a 
moderate  Arab  State.  But  I  would  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  we  can  only 
apply  the  term  moderate  to  the  Saudis 
if  we  contrast  their  behavior  with  the 
murderous  frenzy  of  a  state  like  Libya. 
It  is  dlfQcult  to  really  believe  that  a  state 
Is  moderate  when  It  has  undermined  the 
Camp  David  peace  process,  provided  as- 
sistance to  the  PLO.  opposed  any  Ameri- 
can military  bases  In  the  Middle  East 
and  denounced  the  hostage  rescue  mis- 
sion as  American  military  aggression. 
It  is  hard  to  label  as  moderate  Sheik 
Yamanl's  claim  in  April  1981  that — 

To  the  Saudis,  there  are  only  two  threats 
In  this  world — International  communism  and 
Israel.  .  .  .  The  second  (Israel)  Is  far  more 
tangible  and  more  In  evidence  than  the 
first,  and  an  actual  danger  is  obviously 
vrorse  than  a  potential  danger. 


And  it  is  hard  to  view  as  moderate 
Crown  Prince  Fahd's  January  1981 
pledge  that — 

We  are  for  an  aU-out  holy  Islamic  atruggle 
In  all  aspects,  with  speech  and  aU  the  re- 
sources of  the  media,  with  men.  materiel, 
with  knowledge  and  with  weapons. 

Given  all  of  this,  it  Is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  Saudis  will  take  their  sophisti- 
cated American  military  equipment  and 
move  to  the  sidelines  if  Arab  States  carry 
out  their  continuing  threat  of  Jihad  and 
engage  In  yet  another  attack  on  IsraeL 
Indeed,  to  the  extent  that  a  successful 
sale  Is  seen  as  tilting  Saudi  Arabia  to- 
ward the  West,  there  will  be  an  irresisti- 
ble pressurs  on  them  to  keep  their  com- 
mitments to  the  Arab  front  in  any  con- 
flict with  Israel. 

The  administration  has  tried  to  allay 
this  concern  by  assuring  us  that  If  the 
Saudis  fly  their  planes  in  an  offensive 
or  provocative  way.  then  Israel  can 
simply  shoot  them  down.  Now  that  would 
be  marvelous  advice  save  for  the  fact 
that  they  have  also  told  us  that  Ameri- 
cans will  be  on  those  planes  for  many 
years  to  come.  And  it  is  also  not  very 
useful  advice  when  one  considers  that 
the  diversion  of  Israeli  aircraft  to  such 
a  mission  would  have  severe  Implications 
for  her  other  defense  needs  during  a 
conflict. 

The  question,  then,  really  Is  why  in 
the  world  would  we  want  to  seU  AWACS 
and  AIM-9L's  to  Saudi  Arabia?  Why 
give  them  control  over  this  technology? 
Why  turn  over  our  planes  to  them  when 
we  have  not  even  turned  them  over  to 
our  NATO  allies?  Why  give  them  the 
AIM-9L  when  they  are  not  eligible  to 
receive  It? 

The  one  answer  that  emerges  Is  the 
hope  that  in  some  way  the  sale  will 
make  the  Saudis  more  pliable,  more  re- 
ceptive to  American  Interests  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  more  willing  to  participate  In 
the  search  for  peace.  Given  their  record, 
I  find  that  a  dubious  argument  at  best. 
And  given  the  fetish  this  administration 
has  had  about  linkage,  I  find  their  ar- 
gument in  this  area  particularly  shallow. 

While  we  have  delayed  crucial  dis- 
cussion with  the  Soviets  because  we  have 
not  had  adequate  assurances  that  their 
behavior  on  a  host  of  Important  but  un- 
related International  Issues  will  meet  our 
standards,  we  are  wUling  to  sell  AWACS 
and  AIM-9L's  based  on  a  wing  and  a 
prayer  that  Saudi  Arabia  will  turn 
aroimd.  We  have  no  agreement  that  they 
will  participate  in  Camp  David.  We  have 
no  agreement  that  even  suggests  they 
will  decrease  their  funding  of  the  PLO. 
We  have  no  agreement  that  they  will 
allow  U.S.  troops  to  have  access  to  their 
bases.  We  have  nothing  except  some  un- 
documented, unconfirmed  assurances 
that  somehow  this  sale  will  make  the 
Saudis  more  cooperative  in  the  future. 

If  anyone  suggested  that  we  apply  a 
similar  standard  to  our  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets,  they  would  be  branded  as 
wild  idealists  and  run  out  of  town  on  a 
rail— and  they  would  deserve  it. 

My  doubts  about  Saudi  behavior  are 
only  strengthened  by  my  memory  of  past 
assurances  that  If  we  simply  did  this  or 
that  they  would  turn  around.  That  was. 
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after  all.  a  major  argument  advanced  in 
support  of  the  P-15  sale  in  1978.  And  like 
•o  many  of  the  arguments  used  then,  this 
one  has  resurfaced.  But  of  all  the  argu- 
ments which  have  returned  to  haunt  us 
again,  thi^  one  rings  the  most  hollow.  We 
believed  It  before.  And  we  should  have 
learned  eqough  not  to  listen  to  it  again. 

What  leverage  did  we  get  from  the 
1978  sale^  We  told  the  Saudts  then  that 
they  woul4  not  get  conformal  fuel  tanks 
or  AIM-9t's  or  AWAC8.  And  we  were 
told  that  they  would  not  ask  for  them. 
Well,  they  are  asking. 

We  werp  told  they  would  moderate 
their  role  lin  the  Middle  East  if  we  just 
sold  them ithose  F-15's  and  showed  our 
respect  f^r  them.  Perhaps  the  most 
powerful  ^mbol  of  that  moderation  was 
their  failure  to  even  send  a  representa- 
tive to  the  funeral  of  Anwar  Sadat. 

We  were  told  that  they  would  be  more 
open  to  American  concerns  If  the  sale 
went  thro»gh.  But  the  only  concern  they 
have  expressed  about  America  Is  whether 
or  not  wei  can  pass  this  latest,  but  not 
last,  lltmu^  test  of  our  relationship  with 
them. 

I  ask  mir  colleagues  to  recognize  that 
litmus  tests  never  end.  Once  we  accept 
the  premise  that  any  of  our  allies — be 
they  Arab!  or  Israeli  or  European — can 
impose  a  Itmus  test  on  our  relationship 
with  them,  we  have  surrendered  control 
over  our  own  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point  before  I 
conclude.  Many  of  my  colleagues  have 
suggested  that  we  really  cannot  afford  to 
look  ^t  this  sale  critically.  They  believe, 
sincerely.  I  am  sure,  that  since  the  Presi- 
dent of  tl^e  United  States  has  told  the 
Saudis  thit  he  favors  this  sale,  we  are 
obligated  to  back  him  up  no  matter  how 
much  we  disagree  with  him.  I  have  a 
great  deal  {of  respect  for  the  Presidency. 
But  I  hav^  at  least  as  much  respect  for 
this  institlition  and  even  more  respect 
for  this  country. 

This  inititution  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  Critically  examine  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  and  a  legal  obligation  to 
disapprove  this  sale  If  we  do  not  think  it 
serves  out  Nation's  best  interests.  Our 
role  In  thts  constitutional  system  is  to 
serve  as  a  check  on  the  President;  not  to 
give  him  a  blank  check.  I  believe  the 
President  |s  sincere  In  his  belief  that  this 
sale  is  in  the  national  interest.  But  op- 
PMients  afe  equEilly  sincere  in  our  beliefs 
that  It  Is  ^ot,  and  as  a  result,  we  have  a 
solemn  duty  to  do  all  we  can  to  prevent 
this  countir  from  making  what  I  fear  is 
a  tragic  ei^or.  As  William  Safire  wrote  in 
the  October  15.  1981.  New  York  Times: 

As  a  former  Presidential  aide.  I  recall  all 
too  well  the  temptation  to  quiet  the  voices 
of  friends  ■warning  of  danger  with  a  blast 
about  "weakening  the  Presldencv."  But  It  Is 
the  demand  to  close  ranks  regrardless  of  con- 
BClence  that  weakens  the  Presidency. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
that  the  president  had  given  us  a  pro- 
posal I  coi|ld  support:  One  with  a  system 
of  meaningful  joint  control  and  com- 
mand ovej  the  AW  ACS;  one  which  gave 
us  control  over  where  those  planes  fly. 
control  01  er  access  to  the  Information 
they  produce,  and  control  so  we  could 
assure  thut  they  could  make  a  speedy 
exit  from  Saudi  Arabia  in  case  of  emer- 


gency; a  proposal  whlrh  did  not  Include 
offensive  weapons  for  the  F-15'r.  But  he 
did  not  give  us  such  a  proposal.  And  the 
one  he  has  given  us  I  cannot  support. 

In  voting  agamst  it,  however,  I  am  not 
voting  against  a  contmued  and  strength- 
ened relationship  with  Saudi  Arabia. 
Even  given  all  of  my  reservations  about 
their  role  In  the  conflict*  which  con- 
tinually threaten  the  peace,  I  believe  we 
can  and  should  work  toward  a  closer 
relationship  with  them.  I  just  want  that 
relationship  to  be  fair,  balanced  and  con- 
sistent with  American  security  interests. 

This  sale  violates  our  pledge  to  protect 
and  defend  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  inconsistent  with  our  na- 
tional security.  It  is  ill  advised  and  poorly 
developed.  Despite  all  the  pressures,  de- 
spite the  references  to  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotism, the  plain  fact  is  that  this  sale 
does  not  warrant — and  ought  not  com- 
mand— the  support  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
ExHon  ! 
Secbetart  or  Detzkse, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  9,  1978. 
Hon.  John  J.  Spakkman. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

DcAK  Mb.  Chaisman  ;  During  recent  conyer- 
■atlons  with  tou  and  other  members  of  your 
Conunlttee,  a  number  of  questions  have  been 
raised  regarding  the  cbaracterlitlca  of  the 
F-16  aircraft  we  propose  to  seU  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  reassurances  as  to  the  purposes 
for  which  Saudi  Arabia  will  use  the  aircraft. 
I  would  like  to  respond  to  those  questions 
and  attest  to  resolve  any  uncertainties  that 
members'  may  have  felt  regarding  the  pro- 
posed sale. 

I.  THE  r-18  AiacatAr: 

The  F-16  we  plan  to  sell  to  Saudi  Arabia 
will  have  the  same  configurations  as  the 
Interceptor  model  approved  for  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  During  the  developmental 
phase  of  the  F-15,  Initial  plans  called  for 
giving  the  aircraft  a  ground  attack  c^ablllty. 
However,  the  availability  of  other  aircraft 
with  superior  strike  capabilities  led  the  Air 
Force  to  alter  Its  plans  and  to  Umlt  the  role 
of  the  F-15  to  that  of  an  air  superiority 
fighter.  Consequently,  the  development  of 
new  ground  attack  systems  for  the  F-16  was 
discontinued  In  1975. 

Saudi  Arabia  chose  the  P-15  because  of  Its 
extended  patro!  capability  and  superior  air 
defense  characteristics  (Including  an  ad- 
vanced, all-weather  air-to-air  radar  system). 
The  F-15  best  meets  Saudi  Arabian  require- 
ments for  the  air  defense  of  a  vast  territory. 
In  choosing  the  F-15,  Saudi  Arabia  rejected 
aircraft  with  powerful  ground  attack  capa- 
bilities such  as  the  F-ie 

As  Saudi  Arabia  has  selected  the  F-16  to 
defend  Its  national  territory.  It  would  be 
folly,  as  the  Chairman  designate  of  the  JCS, 
Oeneral  David  Jones.  USAF.  observed  in  tes- 
timony, to  use  the  F-15  offensively  against 
neighboring  countries.  7%ls  is  particularly  so 
Tls-a-vls  Israe!,  whose  air  strength  is.  and 
will  be.  BO  much  greater.  Not  only  would  the 
F-15  be  relatively  ineffective  In  an  offensive 
mode,  and  the  risk  of  loss  of  the  aircraft  high, 
but  its  use  away  from  Saudi  Arabia  would 
leave  vital  oil  facilities,  urban  centers  and 
military  installations  without  necessary  air 
defense  cover.  From  the  standpoint  of  mili- 
tary planning,  i'  would  make  no  sense  what- 
soever for  Saudi  Arabia  to  acquire  an  aircraft 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  P-15  with  an 
Idea  of  using  It  as  a  ground  attack  aircraft. 
I  am  confident  the  Saudis  have  no  such 
Intention. 

Like  the  USAF  model,  the  P-15  for  Saudi 
Arabia  will  be  equipped  with  air  defense 
armament,  namely  four  AIM-9  Sidewinder 


alr-to-alr  mlsallea.  four  AIM-7  Sparrow  air- 
to-air  miaailes  and  a  ao-mm  gun. 

The  aircraft  can  carry  thrac  external  fuil 
tanks,  but  the  plane  raquMted  by  Saudi 
Arabia  wUl  not  be  equipped  with  q^«clal 
features  that  could  give  It  additional  range 
Specifically,  the  planes  wUI  not  have  con- 
formal  fuel  tanks  ("fast  packs"),  l.e.,  aux- 
iliary fuel  tanks  that  conform  to  the  body  of 
the  plane,  and  Saudi  Arabian  KC-130  tank- 
ers do  not  have  equipment  for  air  refueUng 
of  the  F-16. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested  that  the 
plane  be  outfitted  with  Multiple  Ejection 
racks  (MXB  300)  which  would  allow  the 
plane  to  carry  a  substantial  bomb  load.  Tbe 
U£.  will  not  furnish  such  MEBs,  and  testing 
and  certification  of  a  MER  system  for  the 
F-1&  would  not  be  feasible  by  another  coun- 
try without  VB.  authorization.  While  air- 
craft could  conceivably  carry  three  standarc* 
UK  84  bombs,  they  would  each  replace  ar 
external  fuel  tank:  this  would  greatly  short- 
en the  aircraft's  range  and  Increase  Its  tuI- 
nerabllity.  Moreover,  in  contrast  to  the  F-ie. 
the  F-16  does  not  have  a  radar  system  de 
signed  for  bombing. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested  nor  do  wc 
Intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  or  arma- 
ments that  would  Increase  the  range  or  en- 
hance the  ground  attack  capabUltv  of  th' 
F-16. 

Pursuant  to  our  national  security  dlr- 
closure  policy,  certain  blfhly  sensitive  sub- 
components of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  version  of 
the  P-16  (e.g.,  cryptologic  equipment  and 
some  special  electronic  capabilities)  will  no', 
be  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  sum.  It  Is  clear  that  the  F-15  will  help 
Saudi  Arabia  deter  and  defend  against  those 
nations  that  are  hostile  to  Its  role  as  a  lead- 
ing moderate  Arab  state. 

n.  ASsrnuNcxs 
Tbe  Oovemment  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  as- 
sured us  that  it  has  no  aggressive  Intentionc 
against  any  state,  that  It  will  use  the  F-li. 
aircraft  only  In  furtherance  of  its  legltlmatf 
self-defense,  and  that  It  will  not  employ  ti\: 
aircraft  offensively.  The  Saudi  Arabian  Oo' 
emment  has  similarly  assured  us  that  It  vIV 
not  transfer  the  F-16  aircraft  to  any  thlrt? 
country  or  permit  the  nationals  of  rur>' 
country  to  train  on  the  F-15  aircraft,  ktv 
as  pilot,  or  otherwise  to  have  accesc  to  th'^ 
aircraft  without  the  authorization  of  thr 
United  States. 

We  have  specifically  discussed  these  re- 
strictions on  use  and  prohibitions  on  trans- 
fer with  the  Oovemment  of  Saudi  Arab!-- 
They  have  assured  u£  that  they  Intend  scru 
pulously  to  comply  with  these  prohibition' 
and  restrictions.  Tbe  record  of  Saudi  Arab!' 
In  this  respect  Is  excellent.  However,  shou! 
the  assurances  be  violated,  the  United  Statf' 
can  take  appropriate  action    Including  ev- 
pension  of  services  and  of  delivery  of  spar* 
parts  and  other  mllltery  equipment.  Wlthoui 
such  services  the  usability  of  tbe  F-16  woul'* 
degrade  rapidly. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  note  that  the  saler 
agreement  reserves  to  the  United  States  thr 
right  to  suspend  or  cancel  deliveries  at  an: 
time  "when  the  national  interest  of  tht 
United  States  so  requires."  Further,  undi  - 
Section  21(c)  of  the  Arras  Export  Cortrc' 
Act.  no  U.S.  person  employed  under  Forel?" 
Military  Sales  contracts  In  Saudi  Arable  o* 
any  other  country  would  be  permitted  to  per- 
form services  In  support  of  combat  opera- 
tions. 

Questions  have  been  raised  concerning  th' 
possible  basing  of  the  F-15  aircraft  at  Tabu!' 
Air  Base.  I  would  like  to  repeat  to  you  tb( 
assurance  given  to  me  and  other  Unite* 
States  officials  by  the  Saud)  Arabian  Oover-^- 
ment  that  Saudi  Arabia  will  base  the  F-l^ 
aircraft,  not  at  Tabuk,  but  at  Dhahran.  Tal' 
and  iKMslbly  at  Riyadh  or  ghami»  Mushalt. 
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Basing  the  P-i5  at  the  vulnerable  Tabuk  base 
could  place  in  needless  Jeopardy  these  vital 
aircraft  which  will  form  the  heart  of  the 
Saudi  Arabian  air  defense  system.  In  addi- 
tion, Tabuk  is  not  equipped  to  serve  as  an 
operating  base  for  the  F-15s,  and  could  not 
be  so  equipped  without  extensive  U.S.  assist- 
ance which  would  not  be  provided.  These 
practical  considerations,  of  which  Saudi 
Arabia  Is  well  aware,  strengthen  the  assur- 
ances that  the  P-I5s  will  not  be  based  at 
Tabuk. 

The  question  has  also  been  raised  whether 
the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  intends  to 
acquire  additional  combat  aircraft  from 
other  countries.  The  Saudi  Arabian  Govern- 
ment has  assured  us  that  it  does  not  intend 
to  add  to  Its  Inventory  any  combat  aircraft 
from  other  countries  while  it  Is  preparing  for 
and  receiving  the  sixty  F-15s.  The  shortage  of 
trained  personnel  In  Saudi  Arabia  would  se- 
verely constrain  Saudi  Arabia's  ability  to 
utilize  any  additional  new  aircraft  beyond 
the  P-15  during  this  period. 

With  reelect  to  the  security  of  the  air- 
craft, the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has 
expressed  Its  determination  to  provide  care- 
fully for  the  physical  protection  of  the  air- 
craft, manuals  and  other  material  related  to 
it.  Prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  aircraft,  we 
will  work  with  the  Oovemment  of  Saudi 
Arabia  to  ensure  that  adequate  safeguards 
are  in  place  to  prevent  unauthorized  persons 
from  obtaining  access  to  the  aircraft  or  In- 
formation about  it. 

The  proposal  with  respect  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
like  all  such  proposals,  stands  on  its  own 
merits,  and  I  hope  the  foregoing  Information 
will  be  helpful  to  you  and  that  you  and  tbe 
members  of  your  Committee  will  Join  In  sup- 
port of  the  Administration's  proposals  to  sell 
aircraft  to  Israel,  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
Sincerely, 

Habold  BaowN. 

(President  Reagan's  letter  is  printed 
earlier  in  today's  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
Senator  Roth  is  on  his  way  to  the  floor 
to  speak  next  but,  in  that  interim,  I 
would  like  to  make  several  points  that 
I  would  hope  my  colleagues  will  keep  in 
mind. 

First  of  all.  there  has  been  little  dis- 
cussion of  the  AIM-9L  missUe  in  this 
whole  package.  You  would  think  it  was 
merely  a  debate  on  AWACS.  Yet  an 
equally  dangerous  aspect  of  the  sale  is 
the  AIM-9L  missile,  the  technology  of 
which  no  one  in  the  world  has  but  us, 
and  the  provisions  relating  to  onsite 
inspection  and  prohibitions  on  third 
country  maintenance,  clearance,  and 
screening,  and  all  of  these  things  that 
the  President  assured  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  letters  he  sent  to  them,  did 
not,  as  I  read  the  letters,  apply  to  that 
missile. 

One  should  also  understand  that  there 
is  not  and  has  not  been  any  certainty  of 
a  time  when  the  Soviets  would  have  this 
technology  for  an  all-aspect  missile.  Re- 
ports to  the  Intelligence  Committee  are 
much  more  guarded  than  all  the  talk 
that  is  so  easily  bantered  around  about 
how  the  AIM-9L  missUe  technology  is 
something  the  Soviets  are  about  to  have, 
and.  also  the  talk  about  how  soon  the 
Soviets  are  gotog  to  have,  an  AWACS 
capability. 

So  I  think  we  have  done  a  great  job 
here  in  underselling  the  lethal  aspect  of 
the  AIM-9L  missile  and  the  sophistica- 
tion of  the  AWACS  aircraft  in  order  to 


accommodate  a  foreign  policy  decision 
the  President  has  made. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  keep  a 
few  other  things  in  mind.  If  we  go  into 
closed  session,  we  will  talk  a  little  bit 
about  them,  and  one  is  the  capability  of 
the  Saudi  Air  Force.  Saudi  Arabia  right 
now  has  140  aircraft,  with  F-lS's  still  to 
come.  If  the  threat  is  from  the  Soviets, 
who  have  5,000  aircraft  which  they  could 
dedicate  to  the  effort,  Saudi  capabilities 
would  not  make  a  whole  lot  of  difference. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  150  Saudi 
Arabian  qualified  pilots,  and  if  we  are 
talking  about  the  Saudis  scrambling  in  a 
few  mmutes  to  cut  off  an  attack  from 
Iran  coming  across  the  gulf,  with  all  due 
respect,  our  friends  from  Saudi  Arabia 
have  trouble  scrambling  their  camels  In 
15  minutes,  let  alone  the  F-15's. 

The  7-minute  warning  time  that  this 
would  give  them  in  additional  time 
seems  to  me  an  enormous  price  to  pay. 

But  I  see  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  arrived,  and  I  will  reserve  the  rest 
of  my  comments  for  later  in  this  debate. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, Senator  E>eConcini,  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DxCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  am  listening  to  much  of  the  debate 
and  discussion  on  the  AWACS  sale  and 
I  am  realistic  enough  to  know  that  my 
statement  this  afternoon  is  not  going  to 
change  anybody's  mind  or  vote.  All  the 
arm-twisting  and  persuasion  has  already 
been  accomplished,  of  that  I  am  con- 
vinced and  I  am  somewhat  disappointed, 
I  must  say.  But  I  think  it  is  important 
that  those  of  us  who  have  strong  feelings 
on  this  issue  take  a  little  time  and  pre- 
sent those  feelings  to  this  body. 

These  are  feelings  of  mine  that  have 
been  of  longstanding,  feeimgs  that  I  had 
very  similar  to  those  when  President 
Carter  proposed  the  sale  of  the  F-15's 
in  1978. 

llie  debate  regarding  the  sale  of 
AWACS  and  F-15  enhancements  began 
long  before  the  administration's  ofiBcial 
proposal  of  the  sale  on  August  24,  1981, 
and  has  its  roots  in  the  1978  decision  to 
sell  F-15's  to  Saudia  Arabia.  Today  that 
debate  draws  to  a  close.  Our  colleagues 
in  the  other  body  have  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly against  the  sale,  and  it  is  up  to  us 
to  make  the  final  decision  to  reject  or 
approve  the  sale. 

I  have  given  much  time  and  thought 
to  this  decision.  I  inspected  the  AWACS- 
equipped  plane  which  the  administration 
made  available  to  Congress  about  6 
weeks  ago.  I  have  listened  carefully  to 
administration  briefings  and  to  the  views 
of  authorities  on  both  sides  of  the  issue, 
and  a  flood  of  correspondence  from  Ari- 
zonans  who  favor  and  who  oppose  the 
proposed  sale  has  reached  my  office.  They 
have  been  reviewed  carefully  by  myself 
as  well  as  members  of  my  staff. 

In  the  first  10  months  of  his  adminis- 
tration, meaning  President  Reaigan's 
administration.  I  have  done  my  best  to 
support  the  administration  when  I  be- 
lieved they  were  right,  and  many  times 
I  think  they  were  right.  When  I  met  with 
the  President  recently  regarding  the  pro- 


posed sale,  our  frank  and  open  discusslcm 
explored  in  depth  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  I  suggested  modifications 
to  tbe  sale  which  I  believe  would  make 
it  more  in  keeping  with  U.S.  security  In- 
terests in  the  Middle  East.  However,  due 
to  commitments  that  had  already  been 
made  to  the  Saudis,  the  President  felt 
that  any  meaningful  change  was  un- 
acceptable. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posed sale — the  AWACS-equipped  planes 
as  well  as  the  P-15  enhancements — 
would  be  harmful  to  vital  American  in- 
terests in  the  Middle  East.  My  decision  is 
based  on  three  arguments,  each  of  which 
I  believe,  is  strong  enough  in  itself  to 
justify  opposing  the  sale. 

My  first  reason  for  opposing  the  sale 
involves  the  highly  sophisticated  and 
powerful  nature  of  the  main  features  of 
the  package.  The  $8.5  billion  worth  of 
arms  and  equipment  may  be  the  largest 
weapons  sale  in  history.  It  includes  five 
Boeing  707  aircraft  equipped  with  E-3A 
airborne  warning  and  control  systems, 
commonly  known  as  AWACS;  1,177 
AIM-9L  Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles; 
6  KC-707  aerial  refueling  tankers;  101 
pairs  of  conformal  F-15  fuel  pods  and  22 
ground  radar  mtercept  stations. 

AWACS  without  a  doubt  has  impres- 
sive capabilities.  Although  the  adminis- 
tration attempts  to  play  down  its  tech- 
nological sophistication,  no  one  that  I 
know  would  dispute  the  fact  that  It  Is 
the  most  advanced  airborne  warning  sys- 
tem m  existence.  If  this  sale  is  approved 
no  other  single  nation  will  have  such  an 
advanced  system.  The  Israelis  do  not 
have  AWACS :  They  have  the  less  capable 
E-2C  Hawkeye  system.  Our  NATO  allies 
do  not  individually  have  AWACS.  At  least 
we  maintain  control  m  their  use  and  wUl 
in  the  future,  when  they  are  turned  over, 
as  I  understand,  sometime  next  year, 
have  a  large  percentage  of  the  crews  <hi 
each  one  of  those. 

At  a  mission  altitude  of  29,000  feet, 
KffACS  can  detect  low  flying  small 
flghter  aircraft  at  ranges  of  about  203 
statute  mUes,  medium-size  aircraft  at 
about  275  statute  miles,  and  high  altitude 
bomber-size  aircraft  at  over  400  statute 
miles.  However,  while  the  AWACS  have 
been  portrayed  as  a  defensive  weapon,  its 
real  value  is  as  an  airborne  command  and 
control  center.  AWACS  could  control  a 
multifaceted  air  attack  while  simultane- 
ously directing  defensive  efforts  against 
a  counterattack.  AWACS  is  an  extremely 
effective  "force  multiplier,"  because  an 
enemy  has  to  be  willm?  to  expend  a  sig- 
nificantly greater  portion  of  its  strength 
to  eliminate  it  or  to  combat  a  force  com- 
manded an<^  controlled  by  AWACS. 

Traditionally  in  the  Middle  East. 
Israel's  air  superiority  has  offset  its  100 
to  1  disadvantage  in  manpower,  thus 
preserving  a  rough  military  balance  in 
the  area  leading  to  a  degree  of  stability. 
The  AWACS  sale  could  profoundly  affect 
that  balance — particularly  the  percep- 
tion of  that  balance — and  precipitate  a 
dangerous  regional  confiict  with  the 
gravest  implications  for  U.S.  security. 

The  enhanced  F-15's.  particularly 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  AWACS, 
could  be  used  by  Saudi  Arabia  to  help 
settle  any  number  of  old  scores  in  the 
Middle  East.  When  its  range  is  extended 
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through  th^  addition  of  conformal  tanks 
and  the  uae  of  KC-707  tankers — which 
can  refuel  AWACS  planes  as  well  as  the 
P-15's  and'  the  P-5'8  which  the  Saudis 
already  haX^e — the  Saudis  could  fly  to 
and  engagt  in  aerial  combat  virtually 
anywhere  ^  the  Middle  East,  Persian 
Oulf  and  \  Indian  Ocean  region  and 
maybe  eveh  beyond  that  part  of  the 
world.        [ 

When  the  AIM-9L  Sidewinder,  a 
state-of-thf-art,  air-to-air  missile  Is 
eulded  to  tli  P-15,  the  aU-craft's  inherent 
force  projection  capability  will  be 
enough  to  {  shake  up  any  neighboring 
state's  defefase  planning.  The  Sidewinder 
is  the  best  we  have  and  Colonel  Qadhafl 
can  testify  to  its  effectiveness  because 
two  of  his  planes  were  shot  down  with 
them. 

My  secon  d  reason  for  opposing  the  sale 
is  based  on  the  nature  oi'  the  Saudi  Gov- 
ernment. A  variety  of  Saudi  actions  and 
threats  ma  Ice  me  feel  strongly  that  al- 
though the^  are  adequate  partners  when 
our  interests  coincide,  when  our  interests 
differ,  they^  are  unwilling  to  compromise 
or  to  be  flexible.  This  lack  of  willingness 
to  accommodate  in  order  to  attain  long- 
term  advantages  can  be  seen  in  the  issue 
which  facet  us  today. 

I  firmly  believe  that  many  votes  in  this 
body  mightjhave  changed  had  the  Saudis 
publicly  gi^en  assurances  that  they  wel- 
come coopei-ation  with  the  United  States 
instead  of  forcing  the  administration  to 
say  very,  v|ery  quietly  that  such  assur- 
ances '>xistJ  albeit  not  ofiQcially,  and  that 
even  if  there  are  no  assurances,  we  have 
ways  of  niaking  the  AWACS  disfunc- 
tional.  But  the  fact  is,  the  Saudis  seem 
to  have  insisted  on  the  United  States 
selling  it  flwe  AWACS  precisely  because 
they  want  to  remove  American  control. 
Otherwise,  you  would  think  they  would 
be  content  tvith  the  considerably  cheaper 
and  more  effective  option  of  keeping 
Ameri:an-(^perated  AWACS  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Other  examples  Ol  this  lack  of  flexibi- 
lity impacti  directly  on  the  central  U.S. 
goal  of  maintaining  lasting  peace  and 
stability  ii  the  Middle  East:  Saudi 
Arabia  has  condemned  the  Camp  David 
accords.  Saudi  Arabia  finances  the  FLO 
to  the  tuni  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  per  year.  As  recently  as  January 
of  this  year,  Saudi  Arabia  called  for  a 
holy  war  against  Israel.  Saudi  Arabia 
suspended  !  diplomatic  relations  with 
Egypt  and  led  the  Arab  boycott  of  Egypt. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  blocked  Israeli  ships 
from  using  ithe  Suez  Canal. 

I  suspect]  that  this  inflexibility  is  due 
to  a  variety  of  factors,  none  of  which  is 
reassuring.  Perhaps  some  of  it  is  Inher- 
ent in  the  Arab  Moslem  cxilture.  Or  per- 
hape  the  Saudis  do  not  see  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  isigniflcant  threat.  I  have  had 
many  people  explain  this  inflexibility  to 
be  a  sort  of  facade  that  the  Saudi  leader- 
ship puts  0^  In  order  to  appease  Its  fol- 
lowers. 
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Saudi  regime  has  already  faced  riots  In 
its  oil-rich  eastern  province  and  has  had 
to  handle — and  none  too  efiSciently,  I 
might  add — the  seiziire  of  the  mosque  at 
Mecca.  The  risks  attached  to  loss  or  mis- 
use of  the  top  of  the  line  items  of  tech- 
nology which  are  included  in  this  pack- 
age are  too  great  to  Justify  their  sale  to 
a  regime  with  these  problems  of  Instabil- 
ity and  inflexibility. 

My  third  reason  for  opposing  the  sale 
Involves  the  content  of  the  deal  which 
the  administration  struck  with  the 
Saudis.  The  process  of  transferring  high 
technology  Americaui  weapons  to  Saudi 
Arabia  began  in  1978  with  the  sale  of  the 
P-15's.  At  that  time.  President  Carter 
made  essentially  the  same  arguments 
that  the  Reagan  administration  has  been 
making.  I  could  not  then  accept  the  prop- 
osition that  dramatic  Increases  in  Saudi 
Arabian  weapons'  capabilities  would  pro- 
mote stability  in  the  Midle  East,  just  as  I 
caimot  accept  that  argument  now. 

However,  when  President  Carter  lob- 
bied Congress  on  the  original  F-lS's  sale, 
assurances  were  given  that  AWACS  and 
advanced  Sidewinders  would  not  be  sold 
to  the  Saudis.  Furthermore,  in  a  May  9, 
1978  letter  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Secretary  of  Etefense 
Brown  gave  speciflc  assurances  regard- 
ing the  limitations  of  the  offensive  ca- 
pabilities of  F-15's  to  be  sold  to  the 
Saudis. 

Among  these  limitations  were  the  deci- 
sion not  to  supply  conformal  fuel  tanks 
or  tauikers  which  could  refuel  the  F-15's. 
Speciflcally,  Secretary  Brown  stated: 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested  nor  do 
we  Intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  or  arma- 
ments that  would  Increase  the  range  or  en- 
hance the  ground  attack  capability  of  the 
P-15. 

Two  points  must  be  made  regarding 
these  assurances.  First,  if  these  assur- 
ances had  not  been  made,  the  original 
F-15  sale  would  probably  not  have  been 
approved.  Yet,  now  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  violating  those  assurances 
without  showing  any  speciflc  need  for 
violating  them.  These  assurances  could 
be  kept  by  retaining  the  currently  opera- 
tive arrangements  of  maintaining  Ameri- 
can-controlled AWACS  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
Second,  the  Saudis  accepted  the  con- 
straints imposed  by  those  assurances, 
but  now  they  are  insisting  that  the 
United  States  Is  somehow  obliged  to  re- 
move these  constraints.  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  when  such  demands  will  end. 

During  the  campaign.  President 
Reagan  repeatedly  criticized  the  Carter 
administration  for  not  bargaining  effec- 
tively. Unfortunately,  the  example  of  this 
sale  indicates  that  President  Reagan  did 
not  learn  the  lessons  which  were  recog- 
nized by  candidate  Reagan.  The  bargain 
struck  with  the  Saudis  is  one  sided. 

In  return  for  our  most  sophisticated 
weaponry,  we  receive  virtually  nothing. 
We  receive  no  assurances  that  the  Saudis 
will  assist  in  the  Middle  East  peace  proc- 
ess. We  receive  no  assurances  that  the 
Saudis  will  move  toward  recognition  of 
Israel.  We  receive  no  assurances  that  the 
Saudis  will  stop  flnancing  the  terrorist 
activities  of  the  PLO.  We  receive  no 
commitment  to  permit  the  stationing  of 
American  troops  and  equipment  on  Saudi 


soil  to  make  our  defense  of  the  Persian 
Oulf  effective,  and,  unlike  the  original 
sale  of  F-15'8,  we  do  not  even  receive 
assurances  that  this  will  be  the  last  Saudi 
demand  for  advanced   U.S.   weaponry. 

Pranldy,  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
administration  did  not  receive  assur- 
ances along  these  lines.  I  recognize  that 
the  administration  is  attempting  to  imr- 
sue  an  evenhanded  policy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  I  fully  endorse  a  strategy, 
but  this  lopsided  sales  does  not  accom- 
plish that  end. 

Perhaps  if  the  Saudis  had  been  ap- 
proached with  a  proposal  involving  Joint 
control  of  the  AWACS  early  on  in  the 
gtmie,  they  would  not  be  so  locked  into 
one  position.  Other  options  which  might 
have  made  this  sale  more  palatable  but 
which  apparently  were  not  explored  in- 
clude selling  the  less  powerful  Hawkeye 
airborne  radar  system,  leasing  the 
AWACS  or  deleting  or  separating  into 
two  packages  the  items  included  in  the 
proposed  sale. 

Perhaps  the  best  alternative  that  the 
administration  could  have  pursued  was 
to  reject  the  idea  of  selling  these  highly 
advanced  complex  pieces  of  equipment 
which  are  designed  to  be  used  against  an 
external  threat  and  concentrated  instead 
on  assisting  the  Saudis  in  dealing  with 
interal  disruption.  Currently  the  Saudis 
have  turned  to  Pakistani  mercenaries  to 
help  deal  with  these  types  of  threats. 
Adm.  Stansfleld  Turner  makes  this  ar- 
gument very  persuasively  and  I  will  ask 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  that 
his  April  23,  1981,  column  from  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that  if 
any  lessons  are  learned  from  the  months 
of  debate  about  this  sale,  one  such  lesson 
will  be  that  the  President  must  work 
with  Congress  in  making  decisions  which 
have  such  sweeping  ramiflcations.  In  ne- 
gotiating this  sale,  the  administration 
made  an.  unwise  commitment  to  Saudi 
Arabia  which,  under  law.  Congress  must 
evaluate. 

Now  the  President  argues  that  to  deny 
his  request  will  undermine  his  foreign 
policy.  But  Congress  has  a  constitution- 
ally mandated  role  in  making  foreign 
policy,  and  the  President  must  not  for- 
get that  role.  This  is  a  nation  of  laws, 
and  the  President  is  not  above  them. 
We  should  not  ratify  a  bad  decision  sim- 
ply because  the  administration  made  it. 
We  would  be  aUxiicating  our  responsibil- 
ity to  the  law  and  to  the  people  who 
elected  us  were  we  to  support  a  President 
regardless  of  what  he  does. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  the  sale  of 
AWACS  and  F-15  enhancements  is  a  bad 
idea.  It  adds  another  element  of  In- 
stability into  the  Middle  East  which 
could  easily  prove  disastrous.  It  exposes 
our  most  sophisticated  weaponry  to  cap- 
ture by  enemy  forces.  And,  it  is  a  bad 
bargain  to  boot — a  poorly  conceived 
and  negotiated  agreement  that  the  ad- 
ministration rushed  into  without  due 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  along  with  the  Stansfleld  Tur- 
ner article,  a  newsletter  which  I  sent  to 
my  constituents  and  a  recent  Washing- 
ton Post  article  by  George  Will  be  printed 
at  this  point  into  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  TO  AWACS 
(By  Stansfleld  Turner) 
For  more  than  20  years,  the  United  States 
helped  the  shah  of  Iran  to  build  that  coun- 
try Into  the  strongest  military  power  In  the 
Middle  East.  The  shah's  taste  for  the  most 
sophisticated  military  hardware  In  our  In- 
ventory was  legend,  and  his  shopping  list 
was  long,  although  Iran,  a  nation  of  36  mil- 
lion, lacked  the  technical  expertise  to  main- 
tain and  fully  use  the  equipment  It  bought. 
Accordingly.  It  also  had  to  purchase  foreign 
technical  help  and  support  to  keep  Its  mili- 
tary machine  running.  We  all  know  what 
happened. 

In  1978.  the  Carter  administration,  with 
the  consent  of  Congress,  agreed  to  sell  our 
newest  and  most  advanced  fighter  alrcralt, 
the  P15,  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Because  of  the  po- 
tential threat  to  Israel.  Congress  was  ex- 
plicitly promised  that  we  would  not  also  sell 
the  Saudis  the  external  fuel  tanks  that 
would  extend  the  P15's  range,  or  bomb  racks 
that  would  turn  It  Into  an  attack  aircraft. 
By  the  spring  of  1980,  the  Saudis  were  back 
asking  for  these  external  equipments  as  well 
as  the  super-sophisticated  Airborne  Warn- 
ing and  Command  Aircraft,  AW.ACS.  AWACS 
Is  a  Boeing  707  with  a  large  rotating  radar 
antenna  on  top  and  as  vast  com.plex  of  com- 
puter systems  Inside.  It  detects  other  air- 
craft at  great  distances,  and  tracks  all  air 
activity  within  Its  zone  of  coverage. 

The  Saudi  national  for  their  need  for 
these  additional  F15  equipments  and 
AWACS  was  that  their  situation  had 
changed  since  they  contracted  for  their 
F15s  In  1978.  Speciflcally,  Iran  had  fallen 
Into  less  friendly  hands,  and  the  Soviets  had 
Invaded  Afghanistan.  It  would,  ..herefore.  be 
In  the  best  interest  of  both  the  United  Statts 
and  Saudi  Arabia — unquestionably  a  pro- 
Ws3t«rn  fores  in  the  Middle  East — for  the 
Saudis  to  strengthen  their  ability  to  counter 
any  other  hostile  naoves  In  the  region. 

Their  real  conrern.  which  was  not  a  part  of 
their  argument,  was  that  two  years  had 
elapsed  and  the  Saudis  had  not  seen  enough 
progress  on  the  Israeli-Palestinian  Issue.  To 
test  our  resolve  to  push  for  a  solution  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Arabs,  the  Saudis  were  asking 
us  to  take  an  action  that  would  be  opposed 
by  Israel.  It  was  one  way  to  test  whether  we 
would  eventually  pressure  Israel  Into  making 
concessions  on  the  Palestinian  question.  The 
Saudis  were  also  buying  time  for  themselves 
with  the  radical  Arabs.  By  obtaining  such  a 
visible  symbol  of  U.S.  support,  they  could 
demonstrate  to  the  radicals  that  their  limited 
association  with  the  United  States  had  value. 
The/  thereby  hoped  to  ward  off  additional 
pressures  from  the  Arab  radicals  to  break 
with  the  United  States  or  even  to  use  the  oil 
weapon  as  a  means  of  pressuring  the  United 
States  to  force  concessions  on  Israel. 

Having  given  the  Saudis  the  F-15s  In  1978. 
It  would  be  dlfBcult  to  deny  them  the  extra 
equipments  under  the  present  circumstances. 
Admittedly,  long-range  P-15s  and  the 
AWACS  In  Saudi  hands  will  present  some 
added  risk  to  the  Israelis,  but  they  are  fully 
capable  of  handling  It. 

Whether  we  should  permit  the  Saudis  to 
purchase  AWACS  is  another  question.  The 
Saudis  are  our  friends.  Providing  them  with 
AWACS  would  not  be  a  friendly  act  because 
it  would  not  be  In  their  best  Interests.  It  Is 
such  a  complex  piece  of  military  equipment 
that  there  Is  no  way  the  Saudi  military  es- 
tablishment could  operate  or  maintain  a 
fleet  of  them  on  Its  own.  Saudi  Arabia  has 
only  4  million  people  on  which  to  draw  and 
has  a  lesser  level  of  education  than  Iran. 
Even  with  extensive  outside  technical  assist- 
ance, sustaining  the  AWACS  would  be  a  se- 


vere drain  on  the  Saudi  military  technical 
resources.  In  the  long  run,  they  would  resent 
the  fact  that  they  could  not  operate  the 
AWACS  and  that  they  remained  dependent 
on  UB. 

More  Important,  It  would  distract  the  at- 
tention of  the  Saudi  leadership  from  more 
urgent  military  tasks.  The  most  likely  threats 
to  Saudi  Arabia  are  Internal  disorder  or  re- 
bellion and  guerrilla  warfare,  encouraged  and 
supported  by  Its  neighbors.  It  would  be  wish- 
ful thinking  to  believe  that  a  nation  In  as 
great  a  state  of  flux  as  Is  Saudi  Arabia  today 
would  not  be  subject  to  domestic  unrest  or 
subversion.  When  such  troubles  develop,  the 
Saudi  security  forces  must  have  the  capa- 
bility of  grappling  with  them. 

In  November  1979,  Saudi  military  and  do- 
mestic security  forces  proved  themselves 
quite  Inept  in  quelling  a  minor  disruption 
at  the  Great  Mosque  in  Mecca.  This  was  ap- 
parently a  purely  domestic  matter,  but  In 
the  future  the  Saudis  must  worry  about  sub- 
version formented  by  South  Yemen,  where 
the  Soviets  have  a  strong  foothold;  disorders 
in  the  vital  oil  fields,  where  there  are  large 
numbers  of  Shla  Miwlims  who  may  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  Khomeini  revolutionary 
movement:  and  perhaps  even  armed  clashes 
with  neighboring  Iraq.  The  Saudis  are  not 
well  prepared  for  any  of  these  contingencies 
today.  They  have  turned  to  Pakistan  to  sup- 
ply mercenaries  to  help  them,  but  the  mon- 
archy should  have  military  and  Internal  se- 
curity forces  of  Its  own  that  are  loyal  and 
under  Its  full  control. 

Against  this  background,  It  would  be  Ir- 
responsible for  us  to  help  them  prepare  to 
defeat  a  sophisticated  air  threat,  for  which 
the  AWACS  was  designed  and  which  has  a 
low  probability  of  occurring,  when  they  are 
Incapable  of  handling  the  more  elementary 
threats  of  Insurrection  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare that  are  highly  probable.  As  friends,  we 
should  try  to  draw  their  attention  to  the 
realities  of  their  situation.  They  do  not 
need  the  AWACS  nearly  as  much  as  they 
need  other  forms  of  military  equipment  and 
training.  There  Is  no  way  they  can  absorb 
AWACS  Into  their  military  structure  without 
detracting  from  their  primary  concerns.  Even 
If  there  are  short-term  advantages  to  the 
United  States  in  establishing  some  continu- 
ing military  presence  on  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula through  the  provision  of  AWACS,  we 
should  forgo  that  In  favor  of  doing  what  a 
genuine  and  long-term  friend  would  do:  Be 
frank  and  put  the  friend's  Interests  up  front. 
That  Is  the  only  way  to  protect  our  Interests, 
anyway.  Clearly  this  wlU  not  be  an  immedi- 
ately popular  response,  but  friends  should 
not  aspire  to  popularity. 

We  can  mitigate  the  Impact  on  the  Saudis 
of  turning  them  down  on  AWACS.  We  could 
give  them  a  squadron  of  P15s  Immediately, 
several  years  ahead  of  the  delivery  of  those 
they  are  purchasing.  The  U.S.  Air  Force 
would  have  to  maintain  and  qperate  these 
for  them  for  several  years  while  Saudi  pilots 
and  mechanics  complete  their  training.  The 
Saudis,  however,  would  see  that  we  nre 
serious  about  helping  them  all  we  can.  They 
would  also  see.  In  time,  that  the  way  lo  be 
a  friend  is  to  be  honest  and  frank  rather 
than  to  say  yes  to  an  Ul-advlsed  request. 

COMMTTTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS, 

Washington ,  D.C. 
AWACS/P-16  Sale  HARMrui.  to  U.S. 
Interests 
I  recently  met  with  President  Reagan  to 
discuss  the   proposed   sale  of   AWACS   and 
the    P-15    enhancement   package   to    Saudi 
Arabia.  Our  frank  and  open  exchange  ex- 
plored In  detail  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  sale.  Although  the  President 
clearly     articulated     the     Administration's 
point  of  view,  I  came  away  from  the  meet- 


ing convinced  that  this  sale  would  neltber 
serve  American  strategic  Interests  or  pro- 
mote the  peace  In  the  volatile  Middle  Sast. 
I  have  given  much  time  and  thought  to 
this  decision.  I  inspected  the  AWAC8- 
equlpped  plane  which  the  Administration 
made  avaUable  to  Congrew.  I  have  listened 
carefuUy  to  Administration  briefings  and 
to  the  views  of  authorities  on  both  sides 
of  this  controversial  Issue.  I  read  letters 
from  and  talked  to  Arlzonans  who  favor  and 
who  oppose  the  proposed  sale.  I  have  done 
my  best  to  support  the  President  In  the 
past.  In  fact.  In  my  conversation  with  the 
President,  I  proposed  modifications  to  the 
sale  more  in  keeping  with  VB.  security  In- 
terests in  the  Middle  Elast.  Because  of  the 
President's  previous  commitments  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  he  feels  that  any  meaningful  change 
Is  unacceptable.  I  am  firmly  convinced  tb«t 
the  proposed  sale  of  AWACS  planes  and  P-16 
snhancements  to  Saudi  Arabia  would  be 
harmful  to  vital  American  interests  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  tell  you  my  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  sale. 

AWACS.    F-I5'S    AND    SIOEWINDIS     MtSSUXS    AIS 
POTENT    WEAPONS 

WhUe  the  AWACS  have  been  portrayed  as 
a  defensive  weapon.  Its  real  value  Is  as  an 
airborne  command  and  control  center. 
AWACS  could  coordinate  a  multi-faceted  air 
attack  while  simultaneously  directing  de- 
fensive efforts  against  counter-attack.  Tradi- 
tionally In  the  Middle  East.  Israel's  air  su- 
periority has.  In  the  past,  offset  its  100-to- 
one  disadvantage  In  manpower,  thus  pre- 
serving a  rough  military  balance  In  the  area 
leading  to  a  modicum  of  stability.  The 
AWACS  sale  could  profoundly  affect  that  bal- 
ance and  precipitate  a  dangerous  regional 
conflict. 

AWACS,  particularly  when  used  In  con- 
junction with  F-lSs  or  other  weapons,  could 
be  used  by  Saudi  Arabia  to  help  settle  any 
number  of  old  scores  in  the  Middle  East.  For 
example,  the  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  missile, 
1,777  of  which  are  Included  in  the  propostJ 
package.  Is  a  state-of-the-art  alr-to-atr  mis- 
sile. It's  the  best  we  have,  and  its  effective- 
ness was  shown  recently  by  the  U.S. -Libyan 
air  battle.  This  missile,  and  the  added  fuel 
capacity  which  will  also  be  supplied  if  the 
proposeid  sale  Is  completed,  will  make  the 
Saudis'  P-15  potent  foes  In  any  air  conflict. 

HICK    technology    AMERICAN    WEAPONS    MT7ST 
BE    HNDER    SATE    CONTROL 

The  process  of  transferring  high  technol- 
ogy American  weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia  be- 
gan m  1978  with  the  sale  of  56  P-lfs.  At  that 
time.  President  Carter  made  essentially  the 
same  arguments  as  the  new  Administration. 
1  could  not  then  accept  the  proposition  that 
dramatic  increases  In  Saudi  Arabian  weap- 
ons capabilities  would  promote  stability,  and 
I  cannot  accept  it  now.  When  President  Car- 
ter lobbied  Congress  on  the  original  F-15  sale 
(which  I  voted  against)  assurances  were 
given  that  we  would  not  sell  enhancement 
oackages  in  the  future:  that  is  precisely 
what  the  Administration  now  proposes.  At 
that  time,  the  Saudis  accepted  the  con- 
straints Imposed  by  those  assurances,  and 
It  Is  a  widely  held  view  that  without  these 
assurances  the  Initial  F-15  sale  would  not 
have  been  approved. 

The  only  precedent  for  the  proposed  sale 
of  the  AWACS,  our  most  sophisticated  warn- 
ing and  battle  control  system,  was  set  in  1977 
when  the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Iran  was  ap- 
proved. Had  the  delivery  of  the  sale  occurred 
prior  to  the  Iranian  revolution.  AWACS 
would  be  In  the  bands  of  the  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini and  who  knows  who  else. 

We  do  not  sell  AWACS  to  our  NATO  allies — 
we  maintain  American  control.  Yet,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  now  willmg  to  give  up  that 
control  to  a  regime  which  is  not  only  unstable 
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poUtloftUy  ^d  tbiM  aubjcet  to  overthrow,  but 
»  ragUna  ti*t  bac  conilrtantly  oppoMd  the 
Camp  OavM  paaoa  prooaaa  and  whicb  baa  fl- 
nanoad  tbai  tarrwlat  aettvltlaa  of  tbe  Palaa- 
tlalan  Llbmtlon  OrgaaUatlon  In  tbe  amount 
of  MOO  mUfon  laat  yaar  alonal 

8AUDI  ABAfu  ORS  KVCa  AJfS  OI*a  UTTLB 

During  tlia  campaign.  Praaldant  Baagan 
rapaatadly  ^Udaed  tba  Carter  Admlnlatra- 
tlon  for  no^  bargaining  affactlvaly.  Much  of 
that  erlUciam  waa  warranted,  but  unlortu- 
aately  Praaloant  Baagan'a  Admlnlatratlon  baa 
struck  a  van  one-aldad  daal  with  tba  Saudla. 
In  ntura  tot  our  moat  aophlatlcatad  waap- 
onry.  va  raqalTa  Tlrtually  nothing.  Wa  racalve 
that  tba  SaudU  wlU  aaalat  In 
tba  Middle  ^ast  peace  proces;  we  receive  no 
.t  tbe  Saudla  will  move  toward 
recognition  I  o(  Israel;  we  receive  no  aarar- 
tbat  they  will  atop  financing  the  ter- 
rojlat  actlv^tlea  of  the  PLO:  we  receive  no 
to  station  American  tr^ps  and 
equipment  4n  Saudi  soil  to  make  our  defense 
of  the  Peislkn  OuU  effective,  and.  \mllke  the 
otiglnal  salf  of  P-l6a,  we  do  not  even  receive 
t  tbla  will  be  the  last  Saudi 
demand  foH  advanced  VS.  weaponry. 

Without  Consulting  Congress,  this  Admin- 
istration n^e  an  unwise  commitment  to 
Saudi  Arab^  which,  under  the  law,  requires 
approval.  Mow.  tbe  President 
arguaa  tbatj  to  deny  his  request  will  under- 
mine bis  foreign  policy.  But  tills  is  a  Nation 
of  lawa,  and  the  President  is  not  above  them. 
Surely,  we  should  not  ratify  a  bad  decision 
simply  because  the  Administration  made  It. 
I  would  be  abdicating  my  own  responsibility 
to  tbe  law  and  to  tbe  people  who  elected  me 
were  I  to  vpport  a  President  regardless  of 
what  be  do^ 

In  sum.  ttte  sale  of  AWAC8  and  F-15  en- 
hancement  la  a  bad  idea.  It  ezpoeea  our  meet 
aophistlcatol  technology  to  capture  by  enemy 
foroea.  It  adds  an  element  of  instability  to 
tbe  Middle!  East  which  could  easily  prove 
diaastrous.  And,  It  la  a  bad  bargain  to  boot,  a 
poorly  condelved  and  negotiated  agreement 
that  the  A<:^Unlaitratlon  rushed  into  without 
due  consid^tlon. 

Thx  Wdsst  Has  Ai.b£aot  Haptxkkd 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

Proof  of  the  capacity  of  the  proposed 
AW  ACS  sale  to  cause  dreadftil  developments 
Is  that  it  bas  awakened  the  sleeping  peda- 
gogue In  me.  The  pedagogue  thinks  the  na- 
tion should  define  Its  terms,  especially  those 
that  denota  the  things  It  covets,  such  as 
"peace"  an4  "moderation." 

If  "peacet'  means  simply  the  absence  of 
armed  conflict,  then  peace  is  a  clear-cut  con- 
cept, but  Iti  Is  a  classification  that  does  not 
classify  In  k  way  compatible  with  common 
sense.  The  united  States  bss  not  known  peace 
in  any  meaningful  sense  since  the  first  week 
of  December.  40  years  ago.  Thus  the  presi- 
dent's strategic  arms  proposal  (MX,  Bl  and 
the  rest)  should  be  understood  ss  another 
maneuver  Iki  what  John  Kennedy  called  a 
"long  twilight  struggle."  countering  maneu- 
vers of  annrs  by  the  enemy.  The  president's 
proposal — t^  deploy  a  new  capacity  for  vio- 
lence, for  the  purpose  of  countering  the 
enemy's  capacity— U  not  war.  but  It  Is  Indica- 
tive of  a  condition  closer  to  war  than  to 
peace. 

Similarly  J  Israel  has  never  known  a  day 
of  peace.  Isi  ael  has  suffered  four  wars  but  the 
intervals  be  tween  have  not  been  peace.  Saudi 
Arabia.  wh(se  "moderation"  Is  cited  by  pro- 
ponents of  the  AWACS  sale,  is  among  the 
foremost  wttributors  to  the  climate  of  wa: 
and.  hence  to  the  destabllization  of  the 
region. 

In  hi5  letier  offering  assurances  to  senators, 
the  president  says  he  would  cancel  the  sale 
If  "the  Sauills  adept  policies  which  are  dis- 
ruptive to  prospects  for  stability  of  the  region 
and  detrimental  to  U.S.  national  Interests. 


That  Btatement  impllea  that  the  Saudla  have 
not  hitherto  adopted  such  poUclea.  Tbe  state- 
ment la  an  example  of  the  deceptlona,  In- 
cluding self-deceptions,  the  administration 
baa  been  driven  to  In  its  aearch  lor  ratlonali- 
cations  of  the  sale. 

Tbe  Caudis  have  relentleaalj  excoriated 
tbe  Cam^  r%vld  agreements.  Tbey  bave  per- 
sistently undermined  tbe  peace  proceaa.  Tbey 
bave  financed  tbe  tranaformatlon  of  the  fore- 
most terrorist  organisation,  the  PLO,  into  a 
conventional  army  in  Lebanon.  Tbey  bave 
called  (in  January)  for  a  "holy  war"  againat 
larael.  Tbey  have  vlgoroualy  oppoeed  any  mili- 
tary baaea  on  the  Arabian  peninsula  and  tbe 
Gulf  (although  the  Soviet  Union  baa  a  sub- 
stantial preaence  in  Syria  and  South 
Yemeo).  Tbey  bave  pressured  Oman  to  be 
less  hoeplUble  to  the  United  SUtes. 

They  denounced  tbe  hostage  rescue  mis- 
sion In  Iran  aa  "American  military  aggree- 
aion."  They  raised  the  price  of  oil  more  than 
•30  a  barrel  between  the  end  of  1978  and  the 
beginning  of  1981.  Their  oil  minister  recently 
threatened  a  a60-a-barrel  price  If  oil  compa- 
nies would  not  reduce  Inventories.  And  they 
are  the  boata  of  Idl  Amin  (who  is  not  in 
Libya,  aa  George  Bush  charged  when  reach- 
ing for  definitive  proof  of  Libya 'a  Immodera- 
Uon). 

Worae  than  what  will  happen  when  the 
president  wins  or  loses  is  what  already  has 
happened :  our  political  language,  and  hence 
our  capacity  for  clear  thought  and  aenalble 
action,  has  been  damaged  by  the  administra- 
tion's need  to  ascribe  moderation  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  administration  alao  baa  manful- 
ly, but  unconvincingjy.  celebrated  the 
"stability"  of  Saudi  Arabia,  a  nation  under- 
going pell-mell  modernization,  with  low  lit- 
eracy and  75  percent  of  Ita  labor  force  con- 
sisting of  foreigners. 

Some  defenders  of  Saudi  behavior  say  the 
regime  Is  not  Immoderate,  It  Is  Just  not 
brave.  They  say  the  funds  for  tbe  PLO  are 
unavoidable  "protection"  payments.  They 
say  the  Saudis  are  too  weak  and  imcertaln 
entirely  to  resist  the  radicalism  In  the  region. 
But  If  true,  that  argument  undermines  the 
argument  in  support  of  Saudi  "stability." 

There  has  always  been  one,  but  only  one, 
good  argument  for  supporting  tbe  sale:  the 
president  (as  distinguished  from  his  aides, 
who  concocted  this  misadventure)  does  not 
deserve,  and  the  country  cannot  afford,  an- 
other blow  to  the  bellevabllity  of  U.S.  under- 
takings. The  argument  Is  not  "My  country — 
or  my  president — right  or  wrong"  (which,  as 
Chesterton  said,  la  like  "My  mother  drunk 
or  sober") .  But  there  are  times,  and  this  may 
be  one,  when  It  Is  more  important  for  tbe 
executive  to  be  effective  than  correct. 

The  administration  should  be  prepared,  if 
it  wins,  to  Issue  a  statement  that  Is  both 
reassuring  and  admonitory.  It  should  reas- 
sure Israel  and  should  admonish  the  Saudis 
not  to  believe  what  Is.  by  now,  all  too  easy 
to  believe :  that  the  United  States  expects  no 
reciprocity  for  Its  favors. 

When  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee was  considering  the  sale.  The  Poet 
carried  a  large  front-page  photo  of  two  of 
the  president's  supporters  conferring:  Sens. 
Larry  Pressler  (B-S.D.)  and  Charles  Percy 
(R-I11.) .  The  president  should  wonder  about 
a  Middle  East  policy  that  depends  on  the 
perceptions  of  Percy,  who  thinks  the  PTiO's 
Yasser  Arafat  is  a  moderate,  and  Pressler, 
who  is  not  famous  for  constancy  on  behalf 
of  the  president's,  or  other,  foreign  policy 
views. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
.state  once  again — and  in  the  strongest 
terms — my   opposition   to   the   sale   to 


Saudi  AnbU  of  the  most  lethal  and 
sophisticated  air  combat  weaponry  in 
this  Nation's  arsenal. 

From  the  begizmlng.  I  have  opposed 
this  dangerous,  shortsighted,  and  self- 
defeating  sale, 

X  have  spoken  out  against  It,  In  puUlc 
and  In  private. 

I  have  hoped  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration would  come  to  see  what  to  me 
and  to  many  others  Is  obvious— that  this 
sale  runs  directly  counter  to  our  Nation's 
fundamental  Interests. 

I  hoped  that  at  the  very  least,  the 
debate  would  focus  upon  the  proposal's 
merits — ^Just  as  It  did  In  1977,  when  coo- 
gresslonal  opposition  forced  the  Carter 
administration  to  abandon  Its  own  pro- 
posed AWACS  sale  to  Iran. 

But  that  has  not  happened. 

Instead,  the  Rngan  administration 
has  chosen  to  make  of  this  sale  a  kind 
of  political  arm  wrestling  contest — a  test 
of  strength  and  strength  alone. 

According  to  press  reports,  all  manner 
of  political  deals  have  been  offered  to 
Members  of  this  body. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  President's 
credibility  Is  at  stake,  and  we  have  even 
heard  from  the  President  hlms^  that 
loyalty — loyalty  to  the  country — some- 
how demands  that  we  blindly  support 
this  disastrous  escalation  of  the  arms 
race  in  the  Middle  East. 

But  when  we  go  beyond  the  rhetoric 
and  when  we  put  aside  the  strong  arm 
tactics,  I  believe  that  one  thing  is  clear — 
the  case  for  this  sale  cannot  stand  up  to 
serious  examination. 

Let  us  first  remember,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  sale  of  AWACS  and  the  so- 
called'  enhancement  package  Is  built 
upon  a  foimdation  of  broken  promises. 

On  May  9,  1978,  for  example,  when 
the  full  Senate  was  about  to  consider 
the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  60  F-15 
fighters.  Chairman  Sparkman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  received 
from  then-Defense  Secretary  Harold 
Brown  formal  assurances  that  Saudi 
Arabia  would  not  receive  the  very  equip- 
ment that  is  in  the  package  before  us 
today.  Wrote  Secretaiy  Brown: 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested,  nor  do 
we  Intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  or  arma- 
ments that  would  Increase  the  range  or  en- 
hance the  ground  attack  capability  of  the 
P-15. 

Similarly,  In  a  letter  dated  February 
16,  1978,  to  Congressman  Lee  Hamilton, 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Douglas  Bennett  had  this  to  say  about 
the  AIM  9-L  missile. 

The  Saudi  Air  Force  Is  not  scheduled  to 
get  the  AIM-9L  all-aspect  Sidewinder  mis- 
sile which  will  be  carried  on  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  F-lB's. 

And  in  addition,  Mr.  Bennett  stated: 
An  F-IS  sale  will  not  lead  to  the  sale  of 
E2C  or  ElA  (AWACS).  The  F-15  has  an  ex- 
cellent radar.  Were  the  Saudis  to  purchase 
an  aircraft  with  less  effective  radar  than 
the  F-15,  they  would  oe  more  likely  to  seek 
an  airborne  radar  system. 

In  1978,  in  other  words,  the  Saudis 
not  only  were  not  going  to  get  AWACS— 
they  did  not  need  it. 

On  June  27,  1980,  in  response  to  re- 
ports  that   the   Carter   administration 
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was  preparing  to  move  away  from  its 
promises  to  the  Congre.ss,  more  than 
two-thirdf  of  the  Senate  sipied  a  letter 
to  the  President,  urging  him  "to  reject 
any  such  requests  by  Saudi  Arabia  for 
the  sale  of  additional  weapons  and 
equipment." 

And,  I  point  also  to  a  statement  by 
Henry  KissLuger.  With  regerd  to  reports 
tliat  a  r.ew  sale  had  teen  agreed  upon 
with  the  Saudi  Arabians,  he  responded 
as  follows  to  a  question  that  I  put  to 
him  at  an  Elnergy  Committee  hear^: 

My  instinct  would  be  that  we  shotild  stick 
with  tbe  aasurances  that  were  given  to  the 
Senate  at  the  time  that  the  sale  vras  made. 
My  recollection  was  that  firm  assurances 
were  given  to  all  the  parties  at  that  time. 

And  "all  the  parties"  certainly  In- 
cluded the  Saudi  Arabians. 

But,  Mr.  President,  nobody  was  more 
outspoken  in  criticizing  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration on  this  issue  then  Mr.  Car- 
ter's Republican  opponent  in  that  year's 
election. 

On  September  3.  1980,  in  a  speech  to 
the  B'nai  B'rith  forum  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Ronsild  Reagan  addressed  the  ques- 
tion as  follows: 

In  197C,  candidate  Jimmy  Carter  sald^  "I 
am  concerned  with  the  way  In  which  our 
country,  as  nell  as  the  Soviet  Union.  Britain 
and  France  have  poured  arms  Into  certain 
Arab  countries — five  or  six  times  more  than 
Israel  recelvei." 

But  It  was  Mr.  Carter  who  agreed  to  sell 
sixty  F-15  fighters  to  Saudi  Arabia.  To  get 
the  Congress  to  go  along,  he  assured  these 
aircraft  would  not  have  certain  offensive 
capabilities.  Now,  the  Secretary  o!  Defense 
tells  us  he  cannot  say  whether  this  commit? 
ment  to  Congress  wll)  be  honorei 

Today,  candidate  Reagan  is  President 
Reagan — and  we  have  a  definitive  an- 
swer to  that  question.  Unfortunately  the 
answer  is  no."  The  administration  will 
not  keep  that  commitmer... 

Mr.  President,  I  can  understand  the 
sense  of  urgency  which  the  administra- 
tion feels  about  strengthening  our  posi- 
tion In  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  But  let 
us  look  at  the  implication  for  that  posi- 
tion of  providing  the  Baudu^  with  this 
advanced  hardware. 

First,  lei  us  remind  ourselves  of  just 
what  this  equipment  is. 

The  F-15— the  Strike  Eagle— is  not 
designed  as  a  status  symbo! 

It  is  not  just  something  to  fiy  over 
a  crowd  on  this  or  that  country's  inde- 
pendence day. 

The  F-15  is  the  world's  finest  fighter 
aircraft — by  far  the  most  sophisticated, 
deadly  plane  in  the  world  today,  and  the 
AIM-9L  missile  is  the  perfect  comple- 
ment for  the  F-15. 

The  AIM-9L  does  not  require  a  skilled 
pilot  who  can  maneuver  behind  his 
enemy,  and  when  directed  by  sophisti- 
cated command  and  control  equipment 
like  that  aboard  AWACS.  the  AIM-9L 
can  permit  one  aircraft  to  destroy  nu- 
merous opponents. 

In  faci,.  according  to  12  active  duty 
U.S.  Air  Force  F-15  pilots  who  wrote  to 
Congressman  Tok  Lantos  to  protest  the 
sale  of  these  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  technology  embodied  Ui  AIM-9L 
is  the  critical  margin  of  superiority  that 
gives  our  pilots  a  chance  to  fight  and 
win  against  superior  Soviet  numbers. 
The  Air  Force  officers  wrotv:: 


We  as  pilots  cannot  be  expected  to  tight 
against  tbe  overwhelming  numbers  ol  Soviet 
aircraft  equipped  with  a  compromised  ver- 
sion of  our  AIM  9-L  when  we  know  bow 
effective  the  missile  Is 

Those  ofBcers  are  right.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  take  the  chance 
of  compromising  the  AIM  9-L.  And  they 
are  willing  also  to  give  the  Soviets  a 
chance  to  gain  access  to  something  else 
we  know  they  do  not  have— and  that  Is 
the  sophisticated  technology  embodied 
In  the  top  secret  system  called  AWACS. 

In  1977,  the  Congress  refused  to  sell 
AWACS  to  the  Shah  of  Iran. 

We  refused  to  sell  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  sale  was  presented  to  us  as  es- 
sential to  the  stability  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

It  was  presented  in  virtually  the  same 
terms  as  those  in  which  the  Saudi  sale  is 
being  presented  today. 

And  It  is  just  as  great  a  mistake  In 
1981  to  sell  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  ar 
it  was  in  1977  to  sell  it  to  Iran. 

Today,  just  as  in  1977.  an  Amerlcar; 
administration  is  proposing  to  send  these 
Instruments  of  death  to  the  one  place  In 
the  world  where  they  are  most  likely  vo 
be  used. 

In  a  little  more  than  30  yeart,  Israel 
and  the  Arab  nations  have  foupht  four 
bitter,  bloody  wars. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  participated  Ir  three 
of  them. 

In  1948,  in  Israel's  war  for  inder-end- 
ence,  21,000  Israelis  and  40,CDf  Arab^ 
were  listed  as  killed,  wounded,  or  aiissine. 

The  toll  for  the  1956  war  was  1,300  on 
the  Israeli  side  and  nearly  13,00(  for  the 
ArabvS. 

In  the  Six -Day  War  of  1967.  Israel  took 
more  than  5,500  casualties  and  Infljcter 
nearly  18,000  on  her  enemie:. 

And  in  the  last  roimd.  the  Yom  Kippu: 
War  of  1973.  losses  on  botli  sides  grev. 
dramatically- 12,000  for  L^rae'i  36.000 
for  the  Arab  countries. 

Saudi  participation  has  not  been  ex- 
tensive— but  only  because  the  Saudi.- 
have  not  had  much  to  contribute 

With  this  sale,  they  will  have  a  mili- 
tarj'  contribution — a  major  contributior. 
to  make  in  any  future  Middle  East  cou- 
filct. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  that  tht 
Saudis  would  not  dare  to  attack  Israel 
By  themselves,  perhaps  no:. 

But  in  a  joint  war  of  the  Arab  nations 
against  Israel — a  war  like  the  one  that 
was  launched  in  1973— it  would  be  al- 
most Impossible  for  the  Saudi j  tc  star 
out. 

The  Saudis  say  that  the  sale  is  a  litmus 
test  of  our  friendship. 

But  what,  I  wonder,  would  bt  the  lit- 
mus test  of  Saudi  sohdarity  with  the 
Arab  cause? 

I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that 
It  would  be  participation — full  partici- 
pation— in  whatever  joint  effort  might  be 
undertaken. 

Consider  what  the  Saudis  themselvei 
have  to  say  about  their  own  role  In  April 
1978,  shortly  before  this  body  voted  or. 
the  original  F-15  sale.  Prince  Faha  gave, 
an  Interview  to  the  French  magazint 
Paris  Match. 
The  Prince  stated : 

Saudi  Arabia  allocated  all  its  force:,  and 
strength  to  bring  about  victory  o;  u.t  Arab 


rights,  their  honor  and  all  that  is  sserad  in 
their  eyes  .  .  .  this  means  that  tbe  task  en- 
trtuted  to  our  army  is  not  only  to  protect  tbe 
kingdom,  but  that  it  could  intervene  any- 
where that  our  national  duty  commanda.  Our 
army  was  In  Syria— we  bave  tmiu  in  Jordan 
...  all  this  shows  our  readineaa. 

Prince  Sultan,  the  defense  minister, 
told  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
around  that  same  time  that— 

All  we  own  Is  at  the  disposal  of  tbe  Arab 
nations  and  wUl  be  used  in  the  batUe  against 
the  common  enemy. 

Are  those  quotes  outmoded? 

Not  at  all. 

In  January  of  this  year.  Saudi  Arabia 
hosted  an  Islamic  summit  conference 
that  opened  with  a  prayer  for  divine 
assistance  to  help  the  Moslems  "cleanse 
Jerusalem  of  Jews  " 

That  same  conference  concluded  with 
a  call,  issued  from  Islam's  holiest  place 
by  the  Saudi  king  himself,  for  a  "Jihad" 
or  holy  war  against  Israel. 

And  It  is  Saudi  Arabia  that  has  pro- 
vided the  PLO  over  the  past  several  years 
with  $400  million  to  engage  in  their  lei  - 
rorist  activities. 

Under  those  circumstances,  why  is  it 
tiiat  we  find  ourselves  so  pressured  to 
vote  to  make  this  sale  to  Saudia  Arabia? 
What  has  occurred  that  causes  this  sale 
to  be  so  necessar>'? 

The  argument  is  made  thkt  the  reasoc 
it  must  be  made  is  to  enhance  and  pro- 
tect the  reputation  oi  our  President.  I 
have  great  respect  for  our  President.  I 
want  our  President  to  stand  preeminent 
among  the  leader&  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  with  no  loss  of  respect  whatsoever. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  U.S.  Ccm-- 
gress  can  oe  called  upon  to  approve  c 
sale  of  militar>'  equipment  to  a  foreign 
nation  merely  because  e  commitment  of 
that  kind  had  been  made.  That  is  noi  a 
sufficient  reasor. 

Mr.  Pre-jdeni,  by  providing  Saudi 
Arabia  with  this  capabUity,  the  admin- 
istration is  issuing  an  open  Invitation  to 
the  Arab  militants  to  force  Saudi  Ara- 
Dia's  hand  m  any  confrontation  with  lo- 
raei — or  between  other  countries  m  tht 
region.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Iraq  is  a1 
war  with  Iran  and  that  Syria  and  Jor- 
dan have  mobilized  against  each  otiier 
on  repeated  occasiorii. 

How  could  the  Saudis  refrain  from  in- 
volvement in  regional  conflicts?  If  they 
tried  to  do  so,  how  long  could  the  Saudi 
regime  survive?  And  If  it  does  not  sur- 
vive, how  Icaig  wiU  it  take  before  Amer- 
ica's best,  most  advanced  weapons  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Unior^ 

We  should  know  better. 

We  should  have  learned  thai  super- 
sonic fighter  planes  cannot  protect  a 
government  frcKn  internal  opposition. 

And  we  should  have  learned  Uiat  it 
makes  no  sense  to  encourage  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  invest  in  prestige  items  that 
do  nothing  to  enhance  their  stabiUty  and 
their  capacitj-  to  meet  their  real  defeniE 
needs. 

The  Saudis  may  believe  that  they  are 
buying  prestige,  that  they  are  demon- 
strating their  leverage  over  U.S.  policy. 

But  what  they  are  ouying  In  fact  is 
danger — profound  danger  for  themselves 
and  for  the  stability  of  their  vital  region 
of  the  world. 

And  what,  Mr.  President,  does  our 
country  stand  to  gain  through  this  sale" 
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Are  the  Saudis  going  to  be  grateful 
enough  to  Join  In — or  at  least  not  to  im- 
pede—the Middle  East  peace  process? 
The  answer  is  "No." 

Are  the  $audis  going  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  ao  American  presence  in  the 
gulf?  No.    I 

Are  thejfj  going  to  help  pay  for  our 
investment*  in  their  security?  Not  a 
chance.      [ 

Are  the  Baudls  prepared  to  recognize 
Israel's  rig^t  to  exist?  Are  they,  In  other 
words,  goliig  to  begin  acting  like  a  re- 
sponsible acid  mature  friend  and  ally? 
The  answef  to  all  of  these  questions  is  a 
ambiguous  "No." 
ident,  I  do  not  oppose 
g  Saudi  Arabia's  ability  to 


clear  and 
Mr.     Pri 

strengthen 
defend  itsi 

I  do  not 
rlty  Is  a  vli 

But  I  re. 
tions  with 


)eny  that  Saudi  Arabia's  secu- 
U.S.  Interest. 
ct  the  notion  that  our  rela- 
le  Saudis  must  be  a  one-way 
street.  We  heed  the  Saudis  and  their  oil. 
But  they  n^ed  us  as  well.  We  are  the  key 
to  their  survival.  And  there  is  not  a  rea- 
son in  the  jworld  why  this  coimtry  must 
bribe  the  Saudis  with  weapons  to  per- 
suade thenj  to  sell  us  oU  at  $40  a  barrel. 

The  late  President  Sadat  of  Egypt  un- 
derstood that.  Repeatedly,  he  urged  our 
leaders  to  itop  treating  the  Saudis  with 
kid  gloves.  Require  them,  he  told  us  time 
and  again,  to  show  due  respect  for  Amer- 
ica's politicud  and  military  interests. 

But  that]  is  not  what  we  have  done — 
it  is  not  whkt  we  are  doing. 

This  salq  is  a  signal — a  signal  that  we 
can  be  bldffed  into  acting  against  the 
Nation's  own  best  interests. 

And  I  balieve.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
sale  is  a]  trap  that  could  tragically 
ensnarl  all  of  us — Americans.  Israelis, 
and  Saudi  {Arabians  alike — in  a  disaster 
whose  consequences  cannot  be  foreseen. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  tcithe  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

THE    SAUDI  ARMS    PACKAGE    IS    NOT    IN    TRX 

I  NATIONAL     INTEREST 

Mr.  CRA  fJSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
worked  ha'd  in  opposition  to  this  sale 
and  I  will  /ote  for  the  resolution  disap- 
proving it  :or  three  principal  reasons. 

First,  I  (  0  not  believe  it  is  in  the  na- 
tlonEd  inte-est  of  the  United  States  to 
sell  our  mo  st  sophisticated  military  tech- 
nology to  a  potentially  unstable,  non- 
alined  pow  ;r.  The  danger  of  compromise 
of  militarj  secrets  in  our  AW  ACS  and 
our  ArM-9  L  missile  is  just  too  great. 

Second, :  do  not  beUeve  we  should  sub- 
mit to  another  litmus  test  administered 
by  a  coun  ;ry  which  remains  hostile  to 
the  Camp  pavld  peace  process  and  main- 
tains unremitting  support  for  the  ter- 
rorist PLO 

Third.  I  do  not  believe  it  serves  our 
long-range  interest  in  bringing  peace  to 
the  Middl((  East  to  continue  to  lavish 
sophisticat  ;d  weapons  of  war  on  both 
sides  in  thi  it  volatile  region. 

It  is  an  oversimplification  to  refer  to 
this  issue  us  "the  AW  ACS  fight."  There 
are  many,  many  reasons  why  so  many 
Senators  believe  this  sale  is  contrary  to 
our  nation  U  interests.  These  interests  go 
far  beyond  the  control  of  AW  ACS.  There 
is  the  Side  vinder  missile,  which  contains 


such  very  sophisticated  technology. 
There  are  the  assurances  given  to  Con- 
gress and  to  Israel  in  1978  that  we  would 
not  enhance  the  offensive  capabilities  of 
the  Saudi  F-15's.  There  is  the  point  made 
by  the  minority  leader.  Senator  Bthd, 
that  further  erosion  of  Israel's  techno- 
logiced  edge  will  make  it  more  difficult 
for  Israel  to  be  forthcoming  and  positive 
in  fulfilling  the  hope  auid  promise  of  the 
Camp  David  peace  process. 

There  is  the  point  made  by  Senator 
Byro  that  the  consummation  of  the  big- 
gest U.S.  arms  sales  in  hlsUwry  could  force 
the  Saudi  to  take  actions  contrary  to 
U.S.  interests  so  as  to  demonstrate  Saudi 
independence  of  the  United  States  both 
to  radical  Arab  States  and  to  Moslem 
religious  fundamentalists  within  Saudi 
Arabia  who  oppose  modernization,  west- 
ernization, and  the  United  States.  There 
is  the  fact  that  spewing  arms  to  both 
sides  in  the  Middle  East  will  not  solve 
our  security  concerns  there  and  specif- 
ically in  the  Persian  Gulf — concerns 
which  revolve  more  around  internal  in- 
stability than  around  the  "Soviet  threat." 

And  finally  there  is  the  basic  fact  that 
we  should  not  be  selling  more  and  more 
sophisticated  arms  to  the  Saudis  so  long 
as  they  thwart  key  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives  by  rejecting  Camp  David, 
funding  PLO  terrorism,  and  leading  the 
OPEC  price  gougers  in  hiking  oil  prices. 

Many  Senators  feel  they  cannot  sup- 
port the  sale  of  still  more  arms  to  Saudi 
Arabia  not  only  because  they  oppose  the 
enhancement  of  the  F-15's  offensive 
capabilities  and  the  possible  compromise 
of  the  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  missile  tech- 
nology, but  also  because  of  Saudi  insist- 
ence on  total  control  of  the  AW  ACS,  con- 
trol which  we  do  not  even  grant  to  our 
closest  NATO  allies.  To  paraphrase  the 
words  used  by  Ronald  Reagan  when  ha 
opposed  President  Carter  on  the  Panama 
Canal  issue:  "We  built  the  AWACS.  We 
paid  for  them.  We  should  keep  them." 

If  we  sell  the  AWACS  to  the  Saudis, 
they  will  pay  us  with  our  own  dollars — 
dollars  they  have  amassed  from  Ameri- 
can consumers  by  raising  the  price  of  oil 
from  $2  to  $34  a  barrel  in  recent  years. 
Specifically,  they  raised  the  price  from 
$12  to  $34  since  the  Senate  last  sub- 
mitted to  a  litmus  test,  amidst  hopes  for 
Saudi  modernization,  by  approving  over 
my  opposition  the  1978  sale  of  advanced 
fighter  planes  to  the  Saudis. 

We  have  heard  th?  argument  floated 
by  some  administration  officials  in  re- 
cent days  that  opposition  to  the  Saudi 
arms  package  constitutes  Democratic 
partisanship.  The  fact  is  that  White 
House  pressure  tactics  have  fallen  more 
heavily  on  members  of  the  President's 
party  than  upon  the  minority.  The 
White  House  has  made  the  issue  a  par- 
tisan one  in  appeals  made  behind  closed 
doors  to  Republican  Senators.  Yet.  is  it 
a  partisan  issue  when  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  House  Republicans  voted  to  re- 
ject the  President's  position?  How  is  it  a 
partisan  issue  when  the  principal  spon- 
sor of  the  Senate  resolution  is  a  Repub- 
lican? How  is  it  a  partisan  issue  when 
20  of  the  54  Senators  wrote  the  President 
in  June  saying  "don't  send  the  Saudi 
arms  package  to  the  Hill  •  •  •  It  is  not  in 
our  interests"  were  Republicans? 


THE    ROLE    or    THE    CONGRESS 


The  President  has  recently  muddied 
the  issue  by  stating  that  those  who  op- 
pose  him  "are  not  doing  their  country 
a  service." 

It  is  my  belief  that  those  Senators  who 
oppose  the  sale,  notably  those  who  have 
demonstrated  the  courage  to  withstand 
immense  White  House  pressures  to  vote 
their  conscience,  are  acting  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  country.  It  Is  not  our  duty, 
as  U.S.  Senators,  to  blindly  follow  the 
President  when  we  believe  he  Is  wrong. 

There  is  no  article  in  the  Constitution 
that  states.  "My  President,  right  or 
wrong."  The  Constitution  wisely  pro- 
vides for  an  Independent  congressional 
role  in  review  of  foreign  policy  decisions 
of  great  importance.  The  sale  of  $8.4 
billion  of  our  most  sophisticated  hard- 
ware to  a  shaky,  nonalined  regime  is  of 
such  magnitude. 

Congress  has  exercised  its  prerogative 
to  review  arms  sales  prudently.  Never 
before  has  Congress  blocked  an  arms 
sale.  I  think  it  is  a  mark  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  this  sale  that  it  enjoys  prob- 
ably no  more  than  a  dozen  really  en- 
thusiastic supporters  in  the  Senate. 

The  role  of  Congress  in  forming  an 
independent  judgment  on  key  foreign 
policy  decisions  is  essential.  If  our  In- 
ternational policies  are  to  succeed,  they 
must  merit  and  enjoy  the  express  sup- 
port of  the  people's  representatives  in 
Congress. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Saudis,  no 
less  than  the  Panamanians  and  the  So- 
viets, understand  that  a  major  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S.  President  is  not  a 
binding  American  commitment  until 
ratified  by  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people  in  Congress.  After  all, 
the  Saudis  have  bought  $37.5  billion  In 
arms  from  the  United  States  over  the 
last  three  decades. 

THE    SAUDI    ALTERNATIVES 

I  have  heard  the  argument  that  we 
have  to  sell  the  AWACS  to  the  Saudis 
or  else  they  will  just  buv  the  British 
Nimrod.  I  do  not  accept  this  as  a  rea- 
son to  support  the  arms  package. 

First,  potential  compromise  of 
Nimrod  technology  would  pose  much 
less  of  a  tiireat  to  U.S.  security  inter- 
ests than  would  compromise  of  U.S. 
AWACS. 

Second,  the  Saudis  could  have  chosen 
to  bay  Nimrod  a  year  ago  and  avoided 
all  the  acrimonious  debate  if  all  they 
wanted  from  the  West  was  an  air  sur- 
veillance capability.  The  Saudis  want 
more.  In  AWACS  the  Saudis  seek  a 
type  of  special  military  status — inde- 
pendent control  of  our  most  sophisticated 
technology.  They  also  want  a  type  of 
legitimacy  which  would  come  from  pos- 
session of  yet  another  piece  of  top-of- 
the-line  U.S.  military  technology. 

Third,  while  the  NIMROD  may  prove 
to  be  adequate  for  protection  of  the  oil 
fields,  it  poses  a  somewhat  smaller  threat 
to  Israel.  It  cannot  be  refueled  In  the 
air  and  thus  has  a  shorter  range.  It  also 
has  fewer  battle  management  stations. 

The  Saudis  will  require  nearly  a  dozen 
NIMRODs  to  cover  the  same  amount  of 
air  space  that  five  Americsui  AWACS  can 
patrol.  The  first  NIMROD  production 
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line  will  not  deliver  vehicles  until  1986 
at  the  earliest. 

Fourth,  one  can  always  argue  on  arms 
sales  issues  that  we  should  sell  because 
If  we  do  not  somebody  else  will.  But 
should  we  not  keep  our  security  Interests, 
and  our  principles,  foremost? 

ISRAEL'S   BECURITT 

There  are  many  additional  reasons  for 
opposing  this  sale.  One  is  that  the  pack- 
age would  further  erode  the  technologi- 
cal edge  of  our  only  stable,  democratic 
ally  in  the  Middle  East,  Israel.  It  is  this 
technological  edge  which  has  allowed 
Israel  to  survive  against  overwhelming 
odds  in  the  hostile  and  turbulent  Middle 
East  environment.  This  edge  has  been 
eroded  each  year  as  nations  pledged  to 
Israel's  destruction  continue  to  accumu- 
late sophisticated  Soviet  and  U.S.  arms, 
which  require  little  maintenance,  arms 
which  can  be  swiftly  serviced,  and  which 
provide  high  performance  even  from 
low-skilled  personnel. 

This  accumulation  of  arms  In  hostile 
hands  leaves  Israel  more  vulnerable  than 
ever,  less  able  to  take  greater  risks  for 
peace  and  more  likely  to  undertake  pre- 
emptive actions  when  her  intelligence 
capabilities  Indicate  that  an  enemy  is 
about  to  strike.  The  enhancement  pfick- 
age  has  been  modified,  supposedly  to  re- 
duce the  threat  to  Israel.  But  one  can- 
not say  now  how  Israel  might  be  affected 
5,  10,  or  15  years  down  the  road  when 
confronted  by  the  world's  most  advanced 
F-15  fighters  with  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced missiles,  with  aerial  refueling 
capabilities,  and  AWACS  monitoring 
which  could  place  five  of  their  seven  air- 
fields under  Saudi  surveillance.  It  is  easy 
for  certain  Senators  to  sit  here  and  say 
"the  AWACS  and  enhancement  package 
poses  no  threat  to  Israel."  If  the  Senators 
are  wrong,  they  will  survive.  But  Israel 
may  not. 

TECHNOLOCr    COMPROMISE 

Another  concern  about  this  proposal 
sale  is  the  danger  that  secret  U.S.  tech- 
nology may  be  compromised. 

This  is  not  an  Imaginary  fear.  We  have 
already  suffered  more  than  one  such  set- 
back. In  the  volatile  Middle  East,  train- 
ing manuals  for  systems  such  as  the  F-15 
and  the  Phoenix  missile,  which  we 'sent 
to  Iran,  were  compromised  due  to  the  fall 
of  the  Shah. 

We  face  the  same  risk  If  we  send  our 
Sidewinders  and  AWACS  to  a  shaky 
Saudi  regime.  Ironically,  the  United 
States  had  intended  to  sell  AWACS  to  the 
Shah,  before  his  regime  collapsed  and  the 
sale  was  canceled.  The  lag  in  the  AWACS 
production  line  caused  by  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  7  Iranian  planes  was  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  Saudi  order.  So,  in  some 
respects  what  we  are  voting  on  today  is 
whether  to  risk  sending  the  Shah's 
AWACS  to  another  unstable  Persian 
Gulf  regime. 

And  just  how  stable  is  Saudi  Arabia — 
a  nation  moving  nervously  from  feudal 
to  modern  times — the  would-be  recipient 
of  our  technological  beneflclence? 

How  shaky  is  the  regime  there?  How 
worthy  is  the  Saudi  family  of  our  con- 
fidence and  trust? 

I  can  best  answer  the  first  question  by 
quoting  briefiy  from  an  article  by  Stan- 
ley Hoffman,  chairman  of  the  Center  for 


European  Studies  at  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Hoffman  writes: 

Though  the  Saudi  monarchy  may  be  more 
deeply  rooted  than  the  Shah's  regime  or  Mr. 
Sadat's  rule,  the  kinds  of  forces  that  toppled 
the  Shah  and  assassinated  Mr.  Sadat  are  at 
work  In  Saudi  Arabia. 

Its  rulers  could  be  replaced  without  a  coup 
by  members  of  a  new  generation  of  the  royal 
family  who  might  want  to  preserve  Its  power 
by  Glowing  down  Westernization  and  appeas- 
ing Islamic  Pundamentallstts — for  instance, 
by  reducing  oil  production  and  thereby  the 
accumulation  of  revenues  that  disrupt  tradi- 
tional values  and  spread  inequity  and  cor- 
ruption. 

Further,  the  regime  could  be  toppled  by  its 
own  military.  It  could  be  destroyed  by  funda- 
mentalist tribal  groups  acting  on  their  own 
or  with  outside  help.  It  could  be  threatened 
by  non-Saudi  Arabs  working  In  the  country — 
Palestinians  for  example.  There  could  be  a 
coup  or  a  protracted  civil  war. 

Our  weak  energy  policies  oblige  us  to  en- 
courage the  Saudis  to  increase  production, 
thus  promoting  social  and  cultural  tensions 
in  their  society.  This  also  provides  Riyadh 
with  the  means  to  buy  expensive  weapons, 
which  would  put  the  regime  at  the  mercy 
of  Its  military's  insatiable  demands  while 
fueling  resentments  toward  those  who  bene- 
fit from  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

We  may  surmise  how  widespread  these 
resentments  may  be,  particularly  among 
Islamic  fundamentalists,  from  the  storm- 
ing of  the  Grand  Mosque  of  Mecca  by 
500  well-armed  Islamic  militants  less 
than  2  years  ago.  That  such  a  large  band 
could  acquire  arms  and  organize  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  Saudi  National 
Guard  suggests  that  they  had  a  number 
of  supporters  among  the  populace.  That 
they  were  able  to  seize  and  hold  the 
mosque  under  fire  for  more  than  2  weeks 
tells  us  something  about  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Saudi  security  forces. 

REGIONAL  STABILITT 

None  of  the  Arab  nations  has  a  tradi- 
tion of  constitutionalism,  or  orderly 
peaceful  change  of  democracy.  Each  has 
a  narrow  popular  base — the  makings  of 
political  instability.  Most  are  ruled  by 
small  economic  and  military  elites,  with 
no  really  viable  middle  class  and  with  the 
masses  of  people  living  in  poverty — the 
makings  of  economic  instability. 

The  assassination  of  President  Sadat 
occurred  in  the  nation  that  is  probably 
more  stable  than  any  other  Arab  land, 
including  Saudi  Arabia.  And,  as  one  ex- 
pert put  it.  "if  there  is  instabiUty  in 
Egypt  it  means  the  whole  Middle  East 
will  be  unstable." 

Indeed  the  Middle  East  is  a  region  of 
endemic  instability — not  the  best  place 
for  our  most  sophisticated  military  tech- 
nology. 

The  region's  shifting  alliances,  periodic 
revolts  and  military  coups,  and  its  re- 
surgent Islamic  fundamentalism,  make 
the  Middle  East,  as  another  knowledge- 
able observer  phrased  it.  a  place  where 
"anything  can   happen   at   any   time." 

Libya's  wild  Colonel  Quadhafi  seeks  to 
spread  Islamic  radicalism  throughout 
North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  and  is 
trying  to  foment  rebellion  in  Egypt.  He 
has  invaded  Chad  and  threatens 
Sudan — a  country  that  was  wracked  by 
civil  war  for  its  first  18  years  of  inde- 
oendence  and  whose  President,  al- 
Nimeiry.  has  already  faced  a  number  of 
coup  and  assassination  attempts. 


Iraq,  where  another  arch  Israel-hater, 
President  Saddamm  Hussein  faces  Shllt 
Moslem  opposition  to  his  Sunni  regime, 
is  enmeshed  in  a  seemingly  endless  war 
with  Iran.  Each  nation  is  systematically 
and  senselessly  destroying  the  other's  oil 
facilities,  their  major  assets. 

Chaos  continues  to  reign  in  Iran  where 
Khomeini's  Islamic  revolution  has  ex- 
ecuted 1.800  people  since  mid- June — 
more  than  were  executed  In  the  entire 
world  in  1980 — and  which  has  added  to 
its  pattern  of  irrational  behavior  the  re- 
cent bombing  of  a  Kuwaiti  oil- gathering 
station. 

Syria's  President  al-Assad.  another  of 
Israel's  implacable  foes,  has  25.000 
troops  in  Lebanon,  wars  on  the  Lebanese 
Christians,  and  is  struggling  against 
Sunni  Moslem  fundamentalist  pressures 
on  his  corrupt  minority  Alawite  regime. 

Jordan's  King  Hussein,  who  was  the 
target  of  assassination  attempts  in  the 
past  and  survived  a  bitter  civU  war  just 
10  years  ago.  fears  a  takeover  by  Pales- 
tinians, who  form  the  majority  popula- 
tion of  his  kingdom. 

THE   SAUDI   RECORD 

The  administration  argues  that  the 
Saudi  royal  family  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  largest-ever  U.S.  arms  sale  be- 
cause they  have  been  so  "cooperative" 
and  "moderate."  But  only  when  matched 
with  unstable  firebrands  like  Colonel 
Qadhafi  and  Saddam  Hussein  do  King 
Khalid  and  the  Saudi  royal  family  look 
relatively  moderate.  By  other  more  ob- 
jective standards  they  are  truly  extrem- 
ists who  have  taken  a  number  of  actions 
hostile  to  fundamental  U.S.  national 
interests.  The  Saudi  record  on  issues  of 
mutual  concern  is  in  fact  one  of  the  ma- 
jor reasons  for  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed arms  package  in  Congress  and 
among  the  American  people. 

The  Saudis  have: 

First.  Condemned  the  Camp  David 
peace  accord,  broken  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Sadat,  and  led  the  Arab  boy- 
cott of  Egypt. 

Second.  Repeatedly  called  for  a 
"jihad" — or  holy  war — against  Israel. 

Third.  Supported  three  wars  against 
Israel,  and  now  remain  in  a  state  of  war 
with  Israel,  whose  existence  as  a  state 
thev  refuse  to  recognize. 

Fourth.  Led  the  Arab  oil  boycott  of 
the  West  in  1973  because  of  our  aid  to 
Israel  during  the  Yom  Kippur  war. 

Fifth.  Led  OPEC  in  astronomical  price 
hikes  in  oil.  A  major  factor  in  our  tower- 
ing inflation. 

Sixth.  Did  their  utmost  to  throttle  our 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

Seventh.  Condemned  our  attempt  to 
rescue  our  hostages  in  Iran. 

Eighth.  Reused  to  renew  the  U5. 
lease  on  an  air  base  at  Dhahran  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  refused  to  lease  us 
bases  today  that  would  enable  us  to  pro- 
tect Middle  East  oU  fields. 

Ninth.  Gave  refuge — apparently  on  a 
permanent  basis — to  the  infamous  Idi 
Amin  who  has  been  living  comfortably 
in  a  villa  outside  Riyadh  for  the  past 
year  at  Saudi  expense. 

Tenth.  Pressed  territorial  claims  on 
both  Abu  Dhabi  and  Oman,  backed  the 
Marxist-supported  Dhofar  rebellion, 
meddled  with  our  arms  supplies  to  North 
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Yemen.  b|icked  the  Iraqi  Invasion  of 
Iran  and  flaciliUted  Soviet  bloc  militar>' 
supplies  to  Iraq. 

Eleventh.  Signed  the  inlamous.  anti- 
American  report  of  nonalined  nations 
which  acciised  us  of  "aggression"  and  the 
Israelis  of!  "barbarism"  and  which  our 
UJ4.  Ambassador  Jeanne  Kirkpatricic 
branded  "^icious  lies." 

Twelfth^  Boycotted  Sadat's  funeral, 
thus  showing  yet  again  their  disrespect 
for  those  «rho  take  risks  for  the  sake  of 
peace.       | 

Thirteenth.  Accused  the  United  States 
of  "medietal  piracy"  in  North  Africa. 

Fourteenth.  Bankrolled  the  terrorist 
PLO  to  thf  tune  of  $400  million  a  year- 
most  of  tie  money  that  keeps  it  going. 

Fifteenth-  Bankrolled  Syria  to  the 
tune  of  nearly  $800  million  per  year  to 
support  Syria's  occupation  of  parts  of 
Lebanon,  to  support  Syria  s  backing  of 
the  most  terrorist  factions  of  the  PLO, 
to  suppoHt  Syria's  threatening  move 
against  Israel — with  whom  Syria  main- 
tains a  state  of  war — through  placement 
of  surface-to-air  missiles  in  Lebanon. 
Syria  maintains  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  her  aajor  arms  supplier,  the  Soviet 
Union,  anj  unconfirmed  reports  indicate 
Saudi  financing  of  a  massive  new  Soviet- 
Syrian  arms  transfer. 

Finally.  1  despite  special  treatment  in 
State  Department  human  rights  reports 
that  whitewsish  Saudi  behavior,  the  State 
Department  admits  instances  of  ston- 
Ings.  beheidings,  severances  of  the  hand. 
a  "heavy  j  stress  on  obtaining  confes- 
sions "  ana  the  lack  of  habeas  corpus  or 
right  to  counsel.  The  Saudis  do  not  per- 
mit freedom  of  speech,  press,  or  as- 
sembly, political  parties  or  labor  union 
activities.  1 

And  the  people  who  rule  Saudi  Arabia 
are  guilty]  according  to  Israeli  Foreign 
Minister  ^itzhak  Shamir,  of  a  "deeply 
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I  if  the  royal  family  Chief  oi 
for  the  Saudi  Air  Force,  re- 
cti.tiy  said  in  Los  Angeles,  "If  we  can't 
get  what  ue  want  from  America,  we  may 
turn  :o  th^  Soviet  Union  to  get  it." 

Tl;e  administration  has  tried  to  "put 
8  gailt  trip  '  on  the  public  and  the  Sen- 
ate— to  ui;e  popular  vernacular— in  the 
ccurst  cf  the  current  debate.  We  are 
mr.de  to  feei  that  America's  depend- 
alrility,  Anerica's  rehance  as  a  friend 
aiiC  purv«  yor  of  weapons  is  at  stake. 

I  th.nk  ;he  emphasis  has  been  wrongly 
p;i-Ctd.  W !  should  be  concerned  less  with 
our  reliab  lity  and  our  dependability  and 


more  concerned  about  the  dubious  gov- 
ernments on  whom  we  shower  our  mili- 
tary arms  and  technology. 

It  is  their  reliability,  their  depend- 
ability which  I  would  question. 

CONCLCSIOIf 

In  the  final  analysis  though,  the  is- 
sue is  simply  this:  What  are  the  long- 
term  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States? 

I  am  firm  in  my  personal  conviction 
thta  our  national  security  interests  de- 
mand that  the  Senate  disapprove  the 
proposed  arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I 
will  vote  against  this  sale,  with  the  hope 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me,  and  with  the  strong 
suitisale  majority  In  the  House,  to  block 
its  consummation. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distingtilshed  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia  of  $8.5  billion  in  advanced 
military  equipment  should  be  rejected. 

Although  press  and  public  attention 
has  focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  five 
radar  warning  plsmes — the  AWACS — 
the  proposal  involves  much  more.  Each 
of  the  three  major  parts  of  the  package 
deserves  attention  and  analysis. 

First.  The  President  proposes  to  In- 
clude in  the  sale  fuel  packs  and  other 
equipment  for  the  62  U.S.-made  F-15 
fighter  aircraft  sold  to  the  Saudis  in 
1978.  When  that  sale  was  first  proposed. 
President  Carter  promised  the  Congress 
that  these  fighters  were  to  be  used  for 
defensive  purposes  only.  Thus,  the  fuel 
packs  and  other  equipment — which  will 
more  than  double  the  range  of  the  F-15 
from  450  miles  to  over  1.000  miles — were 
not  included.  That  promise  is  now  being 
broken  by  the  Reagan  administration.  If 
the  sale  goes  through,  the  F-15's  will  be 
transformed  from  a  defensive  weapon 
mto  an  offensive  striking  force  capable 
of  hitting  any  part  of  Israel  frwn  deep 
within  Saudi  territory. 

Second.  The  second  major  component 
of  the  proposal  is  the  advanced  version 
of  the  Sidewinder  missile.  This  is  the 
most  advanced  air-to-air  missile  in  the 
world.  It  has  only  recently  been  deployed 
on  our  own  F-15's.  It  is  so  new  that  we 
have  fewer  than  5.000  of  the  missiles. 
Yet  the  President  proposes  to  sell  1,177 
of  them,  or  the  equivalent  of  25  percent 
of  our  current  national  inventory,  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

The  value  of  the  Sidewinder  to  our 
Navy  and  Air  Force  aviators  is  great.  It 
is  such  an  effective  weapon  that  12  Air 
Force  F-15  pilots  saw  fit  earlier  this  year 
to  urge  a  California  Representative,  Tom 
Lantos.  to  oppose  its  sale.  In  a  letter 
they  stated: 

We  do  not  want  the  technology  ol  the 
ATM  9-L  to  leak  to  the  Soviets  through  lack 
of  fecurlty  In  Saudi  Arabia  or  through  some 
closea  door  bargaining  session.  Vd^e  at  the 
user  ievel  can  attest  that  the  AIM  9-L 
thrusts  the  American  fighter  pilot  a  very 
large  step  ahead  in  air  combat  over  any 
other  military  force.  The  AIM  9-L  l£  ruperlor 


b«c*use  It  Is  a  point  and  shoot  wei^on  with 
excellent  probabilities  of  success.  The  AIM 
9-L  is  so  superior  that  it  giVM  the  American 
fighter  pilot  a  believable  chance  of  sunrlval 
when  confronted  with  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  Soviet  aircraft  we  must  lace. 
If  we.  as  a  military  force,  are  to  maintain 
a  credible  deterrent  defensive  posture  with 
a  minimum  of  dollars,  why  give  our  techno- 
logical edge  away?  Oertamiy,  we  as  pilots 
cannot  be  expected  to  fight  against  the  ovar- 
whelming  numbers  of  Soviet  aircraft 
equipped  with  a  compromise  version  of  our 
AIM  9-L  when  we  know  how  effective  the 
missile  U.  We  object  to  the  sale  of  the  AIM 
9-J.  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Navy's  highest  ranking  officer, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  also  be- 
lieves that  the  distributicm  of  the  Side- 
wmder  missile  should  be  limited.  On  two 
occasions  last  year,  he  stressed  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  the  Importance 
of  tills  weapon.  In  one  instance,  he  rec- 
ommended that  the  Sidewinder  be  sold 
only  to  those  close  allies  currently  al- 
lowed to  purchase  It.  In  the  second  in- 
stance, he  pressed  for  rejection  of  a 
Sidewinder  sale  requested  by  our  most 
important  ally  in  the  Arab  world,  Egypt. 

Just  last  month,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  sent  a  memo  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  which  he  urged  that  the 
highest  possible  level  of  review  be  held 
in  the  future  when  our  Government  re- 
ceives a  request  for  the  Sidewinder.  The 
Navy  Secretary  stated : 

The  technology  of  the  AIM  9L/9M  series 
is  too  advanced  to  be  given  to  countries  who 
could  compromise  its  effectiveness  or  en- 
danger U.S.  military  or  allied  aircraft  with 
direct  use.  If  the  Libyans  had  had  the  AIM- 
9L,  the  recent  Incident  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean could  have  had  a  much  different 
outcome. 

The,  Secretary's  fear  that  this  U.S. 
equipment  might  fall  into  the  wrong 
hands  should  not  be  taken  lightly.  The 
lesson  of  Iran  is  clear.  We  sold  advanced 
U.S.  weaponry  to  the  Shah  and  much  of 
It  was  lost  when  he  was  overthrown.  Our 
Government  in  1977  even  agreed  to  pro- 
vide him  with  the  AWACS  system.  For- 
tunately for  the  United  States,  these 
planes  had  not  been  delivered  prior  to 
his  downfall. 

Third.  The  five  airborne  warning 
and  control— AWACS — aircraft  consti- 
tute the  final  component  of  the  package. 
The  AWACS  utilize  highly  sophisticated 
radar  technology  that  permits  the  air- 
craft to  serve  as  both  a  warning  and  air 
control  center.  It  took  years  and  billions 
of  dollars  for  the  United  States  to  devel- 
op. No  one  else  in  the  world  possesses 
equipment  of  comparable  quality,  espe- 
cially the  computer  software.  Accord- 
mg  to  a  recent  report  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  one  of  the 
highest  priorities  of  Soviet  intelligence  is 
to  gam  access  to  the  full  aWACS 
technology. 

The  United  States  does  not  now  per- 
mit any  other  nation  to  own  and  control 
AWACS  aircraft.  Our  oldest,  closest  and 
most  trusted  allies — Britain,  France,  and 
other  European  nations — are  permitted 
use  of  such  aircraft  only  withm  NATO. 
There  the  AWACS  are  operated  as  part 
of  a  regional  defense  alliance.  But  the 
planes  are  always  under  ultimate  U.S. 
command  and  control. 

If  we  insist  on  a  rejional  alliance  and 


ultimate  American  command  and  con- 
trol when  dealing  with  our  closest  allies, 
all  with  stable  democratic  governmoits 
in  a  relatively  stable  part  of  the  world,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  insist  on  anything  less 
when  dealing  with  Saudi  Arabia — a 
feudal  monarchy  in  the  most  volatile 
part  of  the  world,  subject  to  the  mtense 
and  sometimes  conflicting  pressures  of 
rapid  mdustrialization  and  Islamic  fun- 
damentalism. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
United  States  already  operates  six 
AWACS  in  the  Middle  East— four  over 
the  Arabian  peninsula  and  two  over 
Egypt.  Sellmg  five  of  these  planes  to 
Saudi  Arabia  will  gain  us  nothing  in  the 
way  of  intelligence  or  early  warning 
against  attack. 

The  administration  argues  that  pro- 
viding this  vast  quantity  of  military 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  will  contrib- 
ute to  stability  in  the  Middle  East.  But 
recent  history  is  to  the  contrary. 

Our  decade -long  response  to  the  weap- 
ons demands  of  the  Shah  did  not  bring 
stability  to  Iran,  or  to  the  region.  It  could 
not  keep  the  Shah  in  power.  It  did  not 
prevent  violence  in  the  Middle  East. 

During  the  decade  of  the  seventies,  the 
requests  to  Congress  for  more  arms  for 
Iran  were  invariably  couched  in  terms 
of  regional  stability  and  American  policy 
mterests. 

Today,  the  request  for  authority  to  sell 
very  sophisticated  weapons  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  also  being  urged  as  necessary 
to  maintain  our  mutual  friendship, 
necessary  to  give  the  Saudis  the  means 
to  protect  stability  in  the  region,  and 
necessary  to  send  a  clear  signal  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
adventurism  in  the  Middle  East. 

But  the  facts  of  this  situation  reveal 
no  such  imperatives. 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Saudis  wish  to  embrace  the 
Soviet  Union  in  preference  to  ourselves, 
or  that  they  would  do  so  because  of  a 
failure  to  sell  these  weapons  to  them. 

And  there  is  surely  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Saudi  Arabia  will  stop  selling 
us  oil.  National  commercial  interests 
appear  to  have  a  life  of  their  own,  vir- 
tually independent  of  other  policies. 

Take,  for  example,  Libya.  There  is  no 
nation  on  Earth  more  hostile  to  the 
United  States.  Every  day.  wild  denuncia- 
tions of  our  leaders  and  our  policies 
originate  there.  Understandably,  our  re- 
sponse has  not  been  friendly.  U.S.  fight- 
ers recently  shot  down  two  Libyan  jets 
over  the  Mediterranean.  Yet.  to  this  very 
day,  the  United  States  purchases  nearly 
half  of  all  the  oil  produced  in  Libya.  Even 
as  he  denounces  us.  Libya's  dictator. 
Colonel  Qadhafi,  accepts  cur  dollars  and 
uses  them  to  finance  propaganda  and 
terrorism  throughout  the  world. 

We  need  a  program  under  which  the 
importation  of  Libyan  oil  into  the  United 
States  will  stop.  Such  a  program  ideally 
should  be  part  of  a  comprehensive  U.S. 
Middle  East  policy. 

In  the  absence  of  a  policy  which  con- 
centrates on  the  primary  sources  of  ten- 
sion in  the  region.  Congress  should  take 
the  initiative  to  insure  that  dollars  orig- 
inating in  the  United  States  are  no  long- 


er used  to  finance  terrorist  acts  against 
our  country  and  its  allies. 

We  should  also  be  engaged  m  an  oil 
conservation  and  production  effort 
which  will  reduce  our  reliance  on  for- 
eign oil. 

The  importance  of  Saudi  Arabian  oil 
resources  to  our  Nation's  economic  well- 
being  has  been  dangerously  exaggerated. 
We  are  led  to  believe  that  virtually  all  of 
our  imported  oil  originates  m  the  Middle 
East;  that  our  national  strength  would 
be  sapped  if  Saudi  Arabia  or  other  Mid- 
East  nations  decide  to  cut  off  our  supply. 

The  facts  simply  do  not  bear  this  out ; 

Today,  we  produce  domestically  be- 
tween 60  percent  and  65  percent  of  the 
oil  we  consume; 

Saudi  oil  accounts  for  about  9  percent 
of  our  total  oil  consumption,  and  in  fact. 
all  Mideast  nations  provide  only  16  per- 
cent of  this  Nation's  total  oil  needs; 

The  remainder  of  the  oil  we  Import 
comes  from  other  nations,  friendly  to  the 
United  States. 

Consider  a  second  example  relating  to 
economics,  which  is  closer  to  home.  No 
world  leader  is  as  regular  or  as  strong  In 
denouncing  the  Soviet  Union  as  is  Presl  ■ 
dent  Reagan.  Yet.  one  of  his  early  acts 
after  assuming  office  was  to  end  the  em- 
bargo on  grain  sales  to  the  Soviets.  Im- 
posed by  President  Carter  after  the  tova- 
sion  of  Afghanistan.  So  we  are  once 
again  balling  out  the  Soviets,  permitting 
the  failure  of  communism  to  be  less  evi- 
dent than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

The  point  is  that  just  as  consumers 
need  someone  to  sell  them  goods,  so  also 
do  producers  need  someone  to  buy  their 
goods.  This  is  true  of  our  relationships 
with  Libya  and  Saudi  Arabia,  especially 
Libya.  Although  the  oil  we  buy  from 
Libya  meets  less  than  2  percent  of  our 
needs,  it  represents  fully  40  percent  of 
their  production.  In  the  case  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  their  oil  meets  about  9  percent  of 
our  needs,  it  represents  12  percent  of 
their  production. 

As  to  the  Saudi's  "moderation"  which 
the  sale  is  supposed  to  insure,  let  us  not 
forget  that  when  we  sold  the  Saudis  62 
F-15  fighters  in  1978 — a  major  develop- 
ment at  the  time — the  price  of  oil  was 
$12  a  barrel.  It  reached  $36  a  barrel  this 
year.  How  "moderate"  is  a  tripling  of  the 
price  m  3  years?  Especially  following 
upon  a  quadrupling  of  the  price  ( from  $3 
to  $12  a  barrel)  in  the  previous  5  years? 

The  sale  of  the  military  equipment 
contained  in  this  package  will  set  a  prece- 
dent filled  with  potential  dangers.  Once 
this  sale  occurs,  how  will  we  tosure  that 
ihe  arms  will  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
our  adversaries?  How  will  we  guarantee 
that  the  AWACS  and  P-15  equipment 
will  not  be  used  in  a  coordinated  attack 
against  an  American  ally? 

The  President's  assurances  in  response 
to  these  questions  are  inadequate.  No 
treaty  relationship  exists  between  the 
Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  our  Gov- 
ernment which  will  allow  us  to  protect 
U.S.  mterests.  President  Reagan  has  pub- 
licly stated  that  we  will  not  permit  the 
U.S.  equipment  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  be 
compromised,  but  he  gives  no  details  as 
to  how  this  would  be  accomplished. 

The  President  provides  no  details  be- 
cause there  are  none  to  give.  In  fact,  v.'e 


have  no  defense  arrangements  with  the 
Saudi  Kingdom. 

The  final  argument  made  for  the  sale 
is  that  once  the  President  makes  an  im- 
portant foreign  policy  decision,  we  should 
support  him;  to  do  otherwise,  it  is  said, 
will  diminish  his  credibility  abroad.  Of 
all  the  arguments  made  m  behalf  of  the 
sale,  this  is  the  weakest. 

It  is  essentially  an  argument  that  in 
foreign  affairs  we  camiot  afford  to  be  a 
aemocratic  society.  It  urges  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  abandon  their  independ- 
ent judgment.  It  is,  m  the  last  analysis, 
contrary  to  our  system  of  government 
and  our  national  heritage. 

At  times  democracy  seems  inefficient 
and  disorganized.  But  one  of  its  great 
strengths  is  that  m  an  open  society, 
where  power  is  not  wholly  centralized, 
national  policies  cannot  be  adopted  with- 
out free  and  critical  debate.  In  this  proc- 
ess, foolish  and  wrong  ideas  can  be 
weeded  out  and  rejected.  Dictators  have 
an  easier  time  getting  their  policies 
adopted.  But.  without  the  healthy  clash 
of  ideas  in  an  open  society,  they  are  de- 
prived of  an  important  safeguard  against 
unwise  policies.  Thus,  although  their 
policies  are  easier  to  adopt,  they  are  also 
much  more  likely  to  be  wrong.  For  us  to 
abandon  this  healthy  process  in  foreign 
affairs  would  be  shortsighted  and  ulti- 
mately costly. 

This  argument  comes  with  particular 
bad  taste  from  President  Reagan.  As 
candidate  Reagan,  he  urged  Senators  to 
vote  against  both  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaties  when 
President  Carter  presented  them  for 
ratification.  He  told  Senators  then  that 
they  had  a  legal  and  moral  obligation  to 
oppose  the  President  when  they  felt  he 
was  wrong.  On  this  point,  candidate  Rea- 
gan was  right  and  President  Reagan  is 
wrong;  equally  wrong  is  former  Presi- 
dent Carter,  who  makes  the  same  argu- 
ment, and  who  of  all  people,  should  know 
better. 

The  mmority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  on  October  21  discussed 
the  sales  package  on  the  Senate  floor.  In 
his  remarks,  Senator  Byrd  forcefully 
called  the  President  to  task  for  propos- 
ing this  sale  prior  to  articulatmg  his  ad- 
ministration's Middle  East  policy. 

A  Middle  East  policy — by  definition- 
is  a  policy  which  focuses  on  the  majOT 
problems  in  the  region.  Any  Israeli,  any 
Egyptian,  and  any  Saudi  will  tell  you 
that  the  major  problems  in  the  Middle 
East  emanate  from  the  Arab-Israrii  con- 
flict. An  effective  Middle  East  policy  must 
first  and  foremost  address  these  prob- 
lems and  provide  a  framework  for  re- 
solving the  conflict. 

President  Reagan  does  not  agree.  To 
date  his  statteients,  his  activities,  indeed 
his  Saudi  arms  sale  proposal,  are  made 
not  m  the  context  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  but  in  terms  of  the  differences 
between  East  and  West,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  quote  Senator  Byrd: 

The  central  Issue  for  American  policy  In 
the  Middle  East  is  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute, 
and  not  the  Soviet  threat  to  the  region.  This 
:s  not  to  say  there  Is  not  a  Soviet  threat. 
Soviet  Influence,  direct  and  Indirect.  Is  a 
primary  destructive  force  throughout  the 
region.  The  Soviets,  through   their  proxies 
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Presidenti  Reaftan  would  be  wise  to 
heed  these :  views  which  are  shared  by 
many  Senaiors,  including  mtuiy  of  those 
who  reluct^tly  will  support  his  arms 
sale  packagb. 

The  vote^  in  the  Senate  will  be  very- 
close,  as  the  President,  who  is  obviously 
very  persuasive,  pulls  out  all  the  stops. 
As  a  result  unfortunately,  the  Senate 
vote  is  becoming  less  a  decisii>n  on  the 
merits  of  tfie  sale  and  more  a  decision 
based  uponjwhether  one  supports  or  op- 
poses the  Rresident. 

The  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  there  was  little  Presidential 
lobbying,  and  where  as  a  result  the  Mem- 
bers could  vote  solely  on  their  best  judg- 
ment, was  instructive.  There  the  sale  was 
rejected  bjn  a  vote  of  301  to  111.  Sig- 
nificantly, flully  60  percent  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  tjie  House  voted  against  the 
sale.  Every  Member  of  the  Maine  Con- 
gressional Oelegation— both  Representa- 
tives and  i)oth  Senators — opposes  the 
sale. 

I  oppose  I  this  sale  first  and  foremost 
because  it  ik  not  in  the  overall  interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  because  it  is 
unnecessary,  it  will  not  advance  the 
cause  of  ppace.  and  it  is  strategically 
unsouAid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  miiiites  have  expired. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  May  I  have  just  1 
more  minune,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  PELB.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  Mr. 
President,  B  am  trying  not  to  yield  any 
more  time,  fco  I  cannot  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PEui.  At  this  time,  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  niinutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  . 

"WHY    I   AM    \ioTINC    AGAINST  THE   AWACS   SALE'' 

Mr.  D'AMLATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
casting  my  Vote  for  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval arid  against  the  proposed  $8.5 
biUion  arn^  sale  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabi^.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  db  the  same. 

Some  sayjthat  a  loss  on  this  sale  would 
do  irreversible  harm  to  the  President  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  strengthen  the  Pres- 
idents  hand  in  dealing  with  the  Saudis. 
Now,  it  lookfe  as  though  we  have  knuckled 
under  to  Saiidi  pride;  once  Congress  has 
spoken,  the  President  can  respond  to  the 
Saudis  with  a  unified  nation  behind  him 
„.^5,  a"  apee  that  we  must  pursue  a 
Middle  East  policy  founded  upon  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  national  interest  of 
the  Um ted  States.  Our  national  interests 
in  the  Middle  East  are  prevention  of  So- 
viet expan^on  into  the  area,  and  pro- 
motion of  regional  peace  and  stabUity  in 
an  atmospkere  favorable  to  the  West 
Our  policy  feeeks  to  serve  those  national 
interests  b^  supporting  democratic  pro- 
Western  najtions,  deterring  adventurism 
on  the  partlof  radical  regimes,  and  forg- 
ing permanent  friendly  links  between 
neighbors. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  choice  be- 
tween Begin  and  Reagan,  as  some  have 
put  it.  It  is  not  now  a  choice  between  Is- 
rael and  oil.  Rather,  it  is  a  choice  be- 
tween courses  of  action  which  will  either 
strengthen  or  weaken  our  country's  secu- 
rity. I  have  studied  aU  aspects  of  this 
proposal  with  deep  concern.  I  have  care- 
fully weighed  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  sale,  and  I  have  concluded 
that  the  sale  undermines  our  policies  and 
threatens  our  national  interests. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  disap- 
prove the  sale  because  it  neither  works 
to  prevent  Soviet  penetration  of  the  area, 
nor  enhances  regional  stability.  Simply 
stated,  this  weapons  package  does  not 
give  Saudi  Arabia  a  credible  capability 
to  resist  any  major  Soviet  attack  on  their 
oilfields.  There  are  too  few  AWACS  to 
maintain  24-hour  coverage  for  more 
than  a  few  days.  Then,  all  aircraft  must 
be  on  the  ground  at  the  same  time  for  re- 
quired maintenance,  making  the  system 
vulnerable  to  easy  destruction.  Also,  even 
if  the  AWACS  are  fiying,  the  62  F-15 
fighters  form  too  small  a  force,  even 
when  combined  with  the  F-5's  the  Saudis 
already  have,  to  present  more  than  token 
resistance  to  a  major  attack. 

The  package  is  more  sophisticated 
than  it  needs  to  be  to  deal  with  threats 
from  Iran.  Iraq,  or  Yemen — a  combina- 
tion of  Grumman  E-2C  Hawkeyes  and 
ground  radars  could  do  that  job.  It  en- 
dangers the  already  shaky  stability  of 
the  Saudi  regime.  It  also  endangers  re- 
gional peace. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  two  Arab- 
Israeli  wars,  Saudi  Arabia  has  partici- 
pated by  financing  the  Arab  war  effort. 
They  were  able  to  excuse  themselves 
from  any  more  than  symbolic  military 
participation  because  of  their  clear 
military  impotence.  Once  we  have  sold 
them  the  most  lethal  and  sophisticated 
military  technology  in  the  West,  they 
will  no  longer  have  that  excuse,  assum- 
ing they  would  use  it.  Now,  when  the 
radical  regimes  come  calling,  asking 
the  Saudis  to  demonstrate  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Arab  cause,  the  Saudis 
will  probably  agree  to  join  in  combat 
against  Israel,  using  all  of  these  fine 
new  weapons  we  have  supplied. 

People  say  that  the  AWACS  Is  not 
an  offensive  weapon,  and  that  F-15's  do 
not  have  bomb  racks.  That  is  a  mis- 
leading argument.  Mr.  President.  The 
AWACS  is  the  best  battle  management 
system  in  the  world.  It  can  direct  fight- 
ers on  offensive  as  well  as  defensive 
missions.  It  is  a  true  airborne  command 
post,  able,  thanks  to  its  advanced  radar, 
computers,  and  communications  equip- 
ment, to  control  an  air  battle.  This  gives 
its  owner  a  tremendous  advantage  in 
war.  Ask  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  We  plan  to 
use  AWACS  that  way,  and  it  works  like 
a  charm  in  training. 

The  F-15's  may  not  be  able  to  drop 
bombs  themselves,  but  they  can  cer- 
tainly fly  top  cover  for  other  Arab 
aircraft  on  strike  missions.  F-15's  are 
the  finest  air  superiority  fighters  In  the 
world.  Equipped  with  the  conformal 
fuel  tanks  we  are  selling  the  Saudis, 
and  the  deadly  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  mis- 
siles, they  will  have  both  the  reach  and 
the  punch  to  successfully  escort  fieets 
of  Arab  Migs  to  their  targets  in  Israel. 


The  proponents  of  the  sale  say  that 
because  there  are  no  digital  data  links 
between  the  AWACS  and  the  Arab 
forces,  and  because  the  Saudis  and 
their  Arab  brothers  do  not  share  the 
same  secure  voices  communication 
equipment,  a  coordinated  attack  is  not 
possible.  Maybe  they  could  not  do  it 
the  way  the  U.S.  Air  Force  manuals  say 
it  should  be  done,  but  they  can  figure 
out  ways  to  work  around  their  prob- 
lems. If  they  cannot  figure  out  work- 
able methods  on  their  own,  they  cer- 
tainly have  enough  money  to  hire  ex- 
perts to  solve  their  problems  for  them. 
Given  the  recent  example  of  American 
technicians  working  for  Colonel  Qa- 
dhafi  in  Libya,  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
no  shortage  of  Western  applicants  for 
those  positions. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  we  may 
have  achieved  what  we  should  by  trying 
hardest  to  avoid — a  situation  in  which 
both  combatants  in  a  future  Middle  East 
war  would  be  armed  with  American 
weapons,  and  would  demand  that  we  re- 
nounce our  support  for  the  other  side.  In 
other  words,  by  selling  this  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  we  could  well  be  setting 
up  a  future  American  foreign  policy  dis- 
aster— a  forced  choice  between  Israel 
and  oil.  I  very  strongly  believe  that  now 
is  the  time  to  act  to  prevent  us  from  ever 
having  to  make  that  choice.  A  Saudi 
Arabia  armed  with  Nimrods  and  Mirages 
does  not  force  us  to  make  that  choice  in 
the  event  of  another  war.  A  Saudi  Arabia 
armed  with  AWACS  and  enhanced  F- 
15's  wUl. 

I  cannot  overstate,  nor  should  we  un- 
derestimate, the  magnitude  of  the  im- 
pact of  having  to  make  that  choice. 
True,  KTael  could  probably  defend  itself 
against  a  combination  of  an  American- 
equipped  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  radical 
Arab  states.  Israel  would  probably  have 
to  do  as  it  did  in  the  1967  war — stage  a 
preemptive  strike.  The  AWACS  would  be 
destroyed  on  the  ground,  American  per- 
sonnel present  to  perform  maintenance 
and  training  might  be  killed,  and  our  do- 
mestic public  opinion  would  be  divided 
and  inflamed.  Do  we  want  this?  Is  there 
any  way  we  can  aflford  to  let  this  hap- 
pen? I  say  no.  This  sale  is  an  act  of 
shortsighted  foolishness,  and  one  for 
which  we  could  pay  dearly  in  the  not  far 
distant  future. 

Indeed,  the  preemptive  strike  need 
never  happen  to  put  us  in  a  terrible  posi- 
tion. Once  it  is  clear  that  a  new  war  is 
possible,  Saudi  possession  of  these  weap- 
ons gives  them  very,  very  great  leverage 
over  our  policies.  We  do  not  have  to 
stretch  our  imaginations  far  at  all  to  en- 
vision the  pressures  and  threats  the 
Saudis  could  bring  to  bear  on  us.  A  sim- 
ple shift  in  the  deployment  of  AWACS  or 
of  their  F-15's  could  provoke  a  major 
diplomatic  crisis.  We  would  be  faced 
with  fighting  political  and  diplomatic 
battles  like  this  one  every  few  months. 
This  sale  greatly  reinforces  the  power  of 
the  Arab  oil  weapon  in  Middle  Eastern 
diplomacy.  It  provides  the  potential  en- 
emies of  the  West  with  a  sensitive  pres- 
sure point  which  can  be  used  to  our  great 
disadvantage. 

Remember,  Mr.  President,  we  are  try- 
ing to  use  this  sale  as  a  political  and  dip- 
lomatic device  to  advance  our  interests. 
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What  we  are  doing  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  Is  crediting  Saudi  Arabia  with 
good  motives — we  are  treating  them  as 
faithful  allies  when  they  have  actually 
worked  against  las  on  many  Issues  both 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  world.  We 
cannot  be  sure  that  they  will  not  turn 
possession  of  these  weapons  into  a  tool 
to  be  used  against  us.  In  fact,  based  upon 
their  past  performance,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  use  this 
potent  arms  package  to  force  us  to  agree 
with  their  views  on  regional  questions.  If 
we  look  objectively  at  their  policy  goals, 
I  think  we  would  want  to  do  everything 
we  pocslbly  could  to  avoid  that. 

They  have  caused  great  mischief  In 
the  area  ah-eady.  I  predict  that  once  they 
have  possession  of  these  weapons,  they 
will  become  less  cooperative  and  more 
independent  of  our  influence.  These 
weapons  will  become  hostages  to  our  good 
behavior  and  agreement  with  their 
policies.  We  cannot  afford  that,  Mr. 
President.  This  is  our  last  chance  to  look 
into  the  future,  and  to  make  a  reasoned 
judgment  on  our  national  interests.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  sale  is  a  losing  gamble  in  the  rigged 
poker  game  of  Middle  Eastern  diplo- 
macy. Let  us  not  let  Arab  pride  blind 
us  to  Arab  conduct  and  policy. 

In  conclusion.  I  again  ask  the  Senate 
to  vote  for  the  resolution  of  disapproval. 
We  must  exercise  our  independent  judg- 
ment and  uphold  our  responsibility  as  an 
independent  branch  of  Government.  We 
must  stop  this  sale  now. 

Proponents  of  the  arms  sale  have 
argued  that  selling  the  Saudis  this  arms 
package  gives  us  an  edge  in  responding 
to  any  Soviet  attack  in  the  gulf. 

If  the  AWACS  are  already  in  place,  we 
could  use  them  as  part  of  our  forces  to 
allow  a  quicker  and  much  more  power- 
ful response  to  the  Soviet  attack.  How- 
ever, our  country  has  received  no  ex- 
plicit written  assurances  from  Saudi 
Arabia  that  we  would  be  permitted  to 
take  over  and  utilize  the  eqioipment  in 
those  circumstances.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, as  British  historian  J.  B.  Kelley 
wrote  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  be- 
hind the  proposed  AWACS  sale  lies  the 
"assumption"  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  will- 
ing and  able  to  serve  as  "the  lynchpin  of 
a  defense  system  for  the  Persian  Gulf." 

In  reality,  however,  as  Kelley  notes, 
"Saudi  ArabiE  is  the  principal  obstacle 
to  such  a  system."  Saudi  Arabia  has  con- 
stantly refused  to  enter  any  military  al- 
liances with  our  country.  Also,  despite 
intensive  efforts  by  our  Government,  the 
Saudis  refuse  to  consider  allowing  United 
States-Saudi  crews  to  operate  joint 
AWACS. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  cogent 
objections  to  the  sale.  In  the  wake  of  the 
Soviet  UnlcKi's  clear  display  of  its  im- 
perial ambitions  in  Afghanistan.  Iran. 
Yemen.  Syria,  Lebanon.  Libya,  and 
Ethiopia,  the  United  States  must  act  de- 
cisively to  protect  its  own  security  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  logical  next  step  in 
strengthening  America's  position  in  the 
region  would  be  to  establish  American 
air  and  naval  bases  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
But  this  cannot  be  achieved  until  Saudi 
Arabia  decides  to  support  that  effort. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  been  persistent  in 
its  refusal  to  participate  in  any  form  of 


regional  security  arrangement.  It  has 
sabotaged  our  efforts  to  bring  peace  and 
stability  to  the  region.  Instead  of  joining 
our  Middle  East  peace  Initiatives,  it 
spumed  the  Camp  David  agreement.  In- 
stead of  welcoming  the  courageous  ac- 
tion of  Egyptian  President  Sadat  in 
signing  a  treaty  with  Israel,  It  cut  Its 
financial  and  diplomatic  ties  with  Cairo. 
Instead  of  recognizing  the  growing  So- 
viet threat  to  the  region,  it  proclaimed 
that  Israel  was  the  greater  threat.  In- 
stead of  dissociating  itself  from  terror- 
ism, it  lavished  millions  of  dollars  upon 
Soviet-trained  and  Soviet-armed  PLO 
terrorists.  Instead  of  supporting  Ameri- 
can initiatives  to  blunt  Soviet  thrusts 
into  the  area,  it  refused  permission  for 
U.S.  bases  or  facilities  on  its  territory. 

Yet  the  myth  of  Saudi  moderation 
persists.  Let  us,  once  and  for  all  identify 
this  myth  for  what  it  is,  dangerous  and 
misleading  propaganda.  The  United 
States  received  nothing  in  exchange  for 
the  estimated  $34  billion  in  military  sup- 
plies we  have  already  sold  to  the  Saudis. 
Not  moderate  oil  prices,  not  positive  sup- 
port of  our  country's  efforts  to  resolve 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  not  bases 
so  that  our  military  forces  can  deter 
Soviet  expansion.  We  have  received 
nothing  but  litmus  test  after  litmus  test 
of  our  friendship.  Tills  sale  would  send 
a  dangerous  signal  to  the  Arab  world — 
that  the  United  States  values  friendship 
so  little  that  it  believes  It  can  be  bought 
with  technological  baubles.  It  also  tells 
the  Arabs  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
humiliating  gestures  they  can  demand 
of  us  in  the  name  of  testing  our  friend- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  the  internal  InstebUity 
of  the  Saudi  Arabian  regime  Is  a  major 
factor  against  the  proposed  arms  sale 
When  the  Iranian  Government  collapsed 
in  1979,  some  of  America  s  most  sophis- 
ticated military  hardware  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ayatollah  Khomenl  and 
the  KBG.  In  Saudi  Arabia  the  royal 
family's  vulnerability  to  subversion  from 
within  and  without  poses  the  real  dan- 
ger that  Moslem  extremists — or  pro- 
Soviet  insurgents — may  turn  that  coun- 
try into  another  Iran.  Only  this  time, 
the  prize  might  be  the  F-15.  the  AIM-9L 
Sidewinder  and  the  AWACS. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  not  safe  from  internal 
and  external  subversion.  We  know  that 
many  forces  are  at  work  to  undermine 
the  Saudi  throne.  Religious  strife,  caused 
by  Islamic  zealots  who  reject  creeping 
westernization,  seethes  .iust  below  the 
surface.  It  erupted  in  Mecca  in  1979, 
when  a  group  of  extremists  with  Soviet 
ties  seized  the  Grand  Mosque.  Accord- 
ing to  a  published  report,  the  royal  fam- 
ily suspected  that  some  of  its  own  mili- 
tary units  were  involved  in  the  at- 
tempted revolt,  forcing  them  to  bring 
in  other  units  from  distant  posts  to  re- 
capture the  mosque.  According  to  the 
newspaper: 

In  the  walte  of  the  attempted  Insurrection, 
there  was  a  wholesale  replacement  of  miU- 
tary  leaders. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Medina, 
scores  of  Iranians  In  a  mosque  were 
beaten  by  Saudi  soldiers.  Khomeni  re- 
portedly sent  bands  of  his  students  on 
a  subversive  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  to  stir 


up  trouble  with  Saudi  Arabia's  large 
Shiite  minority.  Thus  we  have  an  area 
beset  by  domestic  strife  and  externally 
sponsored  subversion,  with  anti-Western 
Islamic  fundamentalists  on  one  extreme 
and  pro-Soviet  dissenters  on  the  other. 
This  Is  not  the  appropriate  country  to 
become  the  sovereign  owners  of  our  most 
advanced  weaponry.  If  anything,  the 
temptation  to  revolt  and  depose  the 
royal  family  will  be  even  greater  if  this 
sale  is  approved. 

Of  all  the  bitter  lessons  that  America 
learned  from  the  Iranian  debacle,  surely 
one  must  be  that  we  cannot  afford  to  sell 
our  sophisticated  military  hardware  to 
unstable  regimes.  We  dare  not  forget 
that  AWACS  Is  central  to  both  American 
security  and  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe.  Recognizing  the  Inherent  insta- 
bility of  the  regime,  this  body  would  be 
doing  nothing  short  of  risking  America's 
security,  and  that  of  NATO,  by  providing 
Saudi  Arabia  with  AWACS. 

So  great  Is  concern  about  the  potential 
loss  of  AWACS  and  Sidewinder  tech- 
nology to  the  Soviet  Union  that,  earlier 
this  year,  12  U.S.  Air  Force  pilots  wrote 
to  Representative  Tom  Lantos  of  Cali- 
fornia urging  that  the  AIM-9L  Side- 
winder sale  be  blocked  for  Just  this 
reason. 

Then  there  Is  the  question  of  Saudi 
Arabian  enmity  toward  our  friend  and 
ally  Israel.  Saudi  ofiScials  have  made  no 
secret  of  their  hatred  of  Israel  and  of 
their  ultimate  hope  to  eliminate  the 
Jewish  state.  Five  years  ago.  King  Khalid 
told  the  New  York  Times: 

When  we  build  up  our  military  strength 
we  have  no  alma  against  anybody  except 
those  who  took  by  force  our  land  and  our 
shrines  in  Jerusalem.  We  know  what  that  Is. 
We  also  believe  that  the  strength  of  Saudi 
Arabia  Is  a  strength  for  the  whole  Arab  and 
Islamic  world.  We  always  Intended  to  make 
use  of  all  military  equipment  that  would 
build  our  military  strength. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  royal  family 
changed  Its  mind?  Earlier  this  year,  at  a 
conference  of  Islamic  nations,  Saudi  rep- 
resentatives led  the  delegates  In  a  reso- 
lution calling  for — holy  war — against 
Israel. 

Last  June,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported  a  statement  by  a  high  Saudi 
official  that: 

If  Saudi  Arabia  is  allowed  to  buy  the  U.8.- 
bullt  AWACS  radar  planes.  It  will  reserve  the 
right  to  use  them  as  It  sees  fit  to  defend 
against  any  enemy,  especially  Israel. 

The  Saudi  ofBcial,  believed  to  be 
Prince  Bandar  Ibn  Sultan,  who  has  ac- 
tively lobbied  for  the  sale  in  this  very 
city,  warned: 

Let  me  be  very  clear.  If  we  had  AWACS  on 
June  7  and  we  saw  the  Israelis  on  their  way 
to  attack  Iraq,  sure  we  would  tell  Iraq. 

The  newspaper  story  continued: 
He  (the  Saudi)   also  contradicted  the  ad- 
ministration's   argument    that    the    planes 
would  be  primarily  used  to  defend  the  Saudi 
oU  fields. 

Defenders  of  the  Saudis  argue  that 
Saudi  Arabia  cannot  cooperate  with  the 
United  States,  much  less  consent  to  U5. 
bases  or  joint  control  of  the  AWACS, 
without  making  itself  vulnerable  to  at- 
tacks from  its  radical  Arab  neighbors.  If 
that  is  the  case,  we  have  a  clear  admis- 
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He  explained  the  Saudi  position  as  one 
that  seeks  to  maintain  oil  prices  high 
enough  to  equal  what  he  calls  the  "true 
value  of  oil."  yet  not  so  high  as  to  cause 
a  stampede  of  energy  research  and  In- 
vestment that  might  put  the  Saudis  out 
of  the  oil  business  too  soon.  So  much 
for  the  suggestion  that  we  need  to  sell 
AWACS  to  the  Saudis  as  a  mark  of 
gratitude  or  to  prevent  them  from  using 
oil  as  an  economic  weapon. 

An  editorial  In  the  New  York  Post  of 
October  22.  clearly  states  the  critical 
problems  in  our  relationship  with  Saudi 
Arabia. 

What,  pray,  are  we  to  assume  the  Saudis 
have  been  doing  since  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords were  agreed  on  three  years  ago? 

They  led  the  Baghdad  conference  boycott 
of  Egypt. 

They  give  the  PLO  terrorists  »400  mUllon 
a  year. 

They  denounced  the  U.S.  bid  to  rescue  our 
hostages  In  Iran  as  "American  military  ag- 
gression" and  described  the  shooting  down 
of  Libyan  planes  which  Intercepted  U.S. 
fighters  two  months  ago  as  an  "exercise  of 
medieval    piracy." 

Finally,  the  Saudis  not  only  refuse  to 
grant  the  U.S.  bases  In  their  own  territory, 
but  they  oppose  U.S.  air.  naval  or  army  in- 
stallations anywhere  on  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula. Indeed,  they  are  bringing  pressure  on 
neighboring  Oman,  which  has  offered  the 
U.S.  base  facilities,  to  renege  on  Its  offer. 

What  further  policies  could  they  adopt 
which  would  be  more  disruptive  of  stability? 

There  is.  finally,  another  commitment 
at  stake  here,  the  commitment  of  the 
executive  branch  to  the  legislature.  In 
1978,  the  Carter  administration  proposed 
to  seU  to  Saudi  Arabia  some  of  the  very 
weapons  that  are  now  under  considera- 
tion by  this  body.  Congress  was  worried 
then,  as  we  are  worried  now.  To  allay 
fears  that  we  were  putting  offensive 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Saudi  re- 
gime. Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  then 
wrote,  in  a  17-page  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, that: 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested  nor  do  we 
Intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  of  arma- 
ments that  would  Increase  the  range  or  en- 
hance the  ground  attack  capability  of  the 
F-15. 

Three  years  later,  this  solemn  pledge — 
on  the  basis  of  which  many  Senators 
voted  for  the  sale  of  P-15's  to  the 
Saudis — is  forgotten,  but  this  body,  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made,  has  not 
forgotten. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  this  sale  is  wrong.  It  is  wrong 
for  the  cause  of  peace.  It  is  wrong  for 
Israel  and  for  Saudi  Arabia.  And,  most 
importantly,  it  is  wrong  for  the  United 
States  If  the  AWACS  sale  is  permitted  to 
pass,  it  would  reward  the  Saudis  for  their 
intransigent  role  as  an  obstacle  to  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  would  transfer 
huge  quantities  of  sophisticated  and 
lethal  weapons  to  a  backward,  unstable, 
and  arrogant  regime,  and  cieate  the 
prospect  of  an  unparalleled  foreign  pol- 
icy disaster  for  our  interests  in  the 
region. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  op- 
posing this  dangerous  proposal  by  voting 
for  the  resolution  of  disaooroval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
strongly  oppose  this  arms  package. 

Today's  limitation  on  debate  and  the 
White  House  win-at-all-costs  pressure 
tactics  are  a  disservice  to  the  Senate — 
and  to  our  Nation. 

This  arms  package  is  a  tragic  mistake. 
Its  passage  will  move  the  Middle  East 
and  the  world  closer  to  war.  It  is  a  mas- 
sive escalation  of  the  world's  arms  race 
that  leads  away  from  negotiations  and 
peace  talks — and  toward  armed  conflict. 

This  sale,  if  approved,  will  fimda- 
mentally  alter  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Middle  East  and  can  only  be  followed 
by  a  cascade  of  new  weapons  acquisitions 
by  all  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East. 

We  are  building  a  powder  keg  in  this 
region  with  the  same  recklessness  that 
plunged  us  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
Vietnam  war  years  ago  and  which  more 
recently  promoted  our  blind-faith  arms 
sales  policy  in  Iran  during  the  Shah's 
regime. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  me  that  the  same 
people  that  helped  flood  Iran  with  weap- 
ons during  the  Shah's  reign — are  now 
pushing  the  same  strategy  In  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Yet,  all  the  American  military  equip- 
ment sent  to  Iran  has  been  com- 
promised and  is  almost  certainly  in  Rus- 
sian hands  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  AWACS  and  the 
Sidewinder  missile  are  two  of  the  most 
important  weapons  we  have.  The  AWACS 
system  alone  is  so  tightly  guarded  that 
our  Nation  has  only  ever  shared  one 
AWACS  plane— that  with  our  NATO 
mUltary  allies  under  joint  United 
States/allied  command. 

This  arms  package  puts  these  vital 
weapons  at  risk — makes  Saudi  Arabia  a 
more  tempting  target  for  extremists — 
and  will  create  dangerous  new  pressures 
aimed  at  radicalizing  or  removing  the 
present  Saudi  monarchy. 

There  is  a  very  high  prospect  that  we 
will  some  day  have  to  defend  ourselves 
and  our  friends  and  allies  against  these 
very  weapons  of  war  that  this  proposal 
provides. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  enhancement 
package,  my  instincts  tell  me  that  the 
removal  of  the  F-15  bomb  racks  from 
the  package  is  an  act  of  deception.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  in  due  course,  the  bomb 
racks  will  be  provided  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
After  all.  we  earlier  pledged  no  enhance- 
ment equipment  for  the  F-15:  and  that 
pledge  lies  broken  on  the  Senate  floor 
today. 

There  is  no  coherent  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy at  this  time — no  coherent  adminis- 
trative structure  to  form  one,  and 
mounting  evidence  of  disarray  among 
our  allies. 

There  is  no  overall  U.S.  Middle  East 
strategy  that  one  can  identify  and,  thus, 
no  framework  in  which  to  flght  this 
massive  arms  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  ad  hoc  trans- 
action of  the  most  serious  strategic  con- 
sequence that  will  bring  profound  new 
risks  to  America  and  the  world. 
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I  believe  a  mr.jor  force  behind  this  sale 
ti  that  of  naked  commercial  greed.  Arms 
merchants  and  others  who  seek  the  fl- 
aanciai  f avo.s  of  the  Saudi  Government 
Me  ail  over  Washington  with  dollar  signs 
In  their  eyes,  pushing  multibiUion  dollar 
dales  of  every  sort.  I  do  not  believe  these 
commercial  Interests  are  basing  their  Ini- 
;iatives  on  the  strategic  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  based  instead  on 
M  scramble  for  private  gain  and  a  wlU- 
jigness  to  curry  favor  with  the  Saudi 
Government  in  tlie  hopes  of  making 
.^ich  financial  deals. 

And  yet.  Mr.  President,  Saudi  Arabia 
;fi  the  leading  force  behind  the  OPEC  oil 
Jionopoly  that  Is  pr.ce-gouglng  every 
American  citizen — and  which  has  In- 
creased the  monopoly  price  of  oil  ten- 
fold. Much  of  our  cunent  inflation  and 
economic  misery  In  the  United  States 
has  been  caused  directly  by  Saudi 
Arabian  oil  price  decisions. 

The  argument  that  the  Saudis  have 
jeen  a  modifying  Influence  on  world  oil 
prices  is  self-serving  hogwash.  The 
Saudis  have  helped  erect  an  oil  pricing 
r-tructure  which  is  bleeding  every  last 
oenny  out  of  consumers  In  America  and 
around  the  world.  The  only  thing  that 
aas  limited  further  price  Increases  has 
Jeen  the  real  threat  of  International  fi- 
nancial collapse,  an  oil  supply  glut  be- 
cause cf  high  prices,  and  the  increasing 
■.hreat  of  a  serious  worldwide  recession  or 
aepression. 

The  Saudis  have  been  masterful  in 
portraying  their  role  in  the  OPEC  oil 
cartel  as  one  designed  to  help  the  United 
States  and  the  West.  We  are  going  broke 
i^aying  monopoly  prices  for  OPEC  oil — , 
Aliile  the  Saudis  have  been  walking  us 
'«  the  poor  house.  They  have  weakened 
AW  financial  strength  of  our  Nation — 
t.nd  thty  have  hurt  our  people. 

They  are  financing  the  PLO,  and  they 
.-iBve  vigorously  opposed  the  Camp  David 
..->eace  process — both  actions  which,  in 
uiy  view,  actually  hastened  the  death  of 
Anwar  Sadat. 

^t'ow  we  are  u)ld  that  we  must  appease 
'.ne  Saudis  by  giving  them  our  most  so- 
..•nlsticated  military  equipment  and  In  so 
oomg  create  new  jeopardy  to  ourselves 
L  nd  to  our  friends. 

liot  with  this  Senaio:  s  vote. 

ir:e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
■A  tne  benaccr  has  expired. 

'Vho  yields  time'/ 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  Pre-ldent.  I  yield  10 
•linute.?  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
/rom  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler).  a 
.v.ember  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
..-.ivtee. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  Mr  President,  I  had 
..-i::inally  been  scheduled  to  speak  at 
••30  but  I  understand  there  is  a  possi- 
v.iity  of  a  Closed  £>fci£ioi.  to  consider  class- 
.'led  material,  so  I  shall  speak  at  this 

1  treoici  that  Preiiueni  Reagan  wUl 
.  arr-rist  a  lot  of  peopit  in  the  next  cou- 
i  le  of  >j;ars  in  two  artos.  One,  I  foresee 
i -e  po3sinility  oi  the  convening  of  a  new 
-t.its  ci  Camp  David-type  peace  talks 
'>i.l:r.  y...An  iiivolve  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt, 
i-ivt.,  iiiv;  j-.xsiibjy  j..,rdau  and  other 
;. -u-.i.i».i._7i.f  "ric.-iotijt  has  not  told  me 
iiiii,  tui  I  i.a.t  ici'ktu  -.i.h  ether  mem- 
•"cH  wx  ih^-  «;i.„i;.icri\:  :•  r»,  a:.Q  i  think 


this  President  will  make  a  great  effort  to 
expand  the  peace  process. 

One  of  my  great  concerns  has  been 
that  Saudi  Arabia  has  suppiiea  money  to 
the  PLO;  and  a  lot  of  that  money,  I  am 
afraid,  ha^  been  usee  m  what  can  be 
classified  as  terrorist  activities.  I  sin- 
cerely nope  that  Saudi  Arabia  stops  do- 
ing that.  In  fact,  I  thinK  it  should  be  a 
condition  of  the  President,  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  that  during 
the  5-year  period  before  the  first  plane 
is  delivered,  if  there  Is  substantial  evi- 
dence that  Saudi  Arabia  continues  this 
aid,  the  sale  would  be  shut  off. 

More  Important,  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  great  step  forward  if  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Jordan  could  be  brought  into  the 
peace  talks.  I  think  that  our  current  ac- 
tivities, including  the  sale  of  AWACS. 
shows  the  confidence  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  I  hope 
that  confidence  will  be  rewarded  by  re- 
ciprocal action. 

The  second  area  in  wliich  I  think  Pres- 
ident Reagan  may  surprise  many  people 
Is  in  the  general  area  of  arms  control. 
Although  that  is  somewhat  unrelated  to 
the  Middle  East,  it  is  related  in  the  sense 
that  if  Richard  Nixon  could  go  to  China 
and  reestablish  relations  with  that  na- 
tion. Ronald  Reagan  can  initiate  major 
arms  control  agreements  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  I  expect  much  greater 
initiative  m  that  area  thai:  we  have  seen 
thus  far. 

I  mention  this  because  I  believe 
strongly  that'  the  convening  of  a  new 
peace  meeting  regarding  the  Middle 
East,  an  extension  of  C;.mp  David,  is 
something  within  the  realm  of  possibil- 
ity. 1  have  come  from  three  meetings 
with  the  President  feeling  that  he  very 
much  would  like  to  do  soniethlng  along 
these  lines.  I  repeat  that  he  did  not  say 
to  me  that  he  would  do  it.  but  I  urged 
that.  I  believe  that  as  eariy  as  Decem'oer 
or  January,  our  Government  could  urge 
that  such  a  meeting  shaiid  be  held. 

The  point  is  that  in  the  consideration 
of  this  AWACS  sale,  we  have  a  much 
broader  responsibility  then  immediately 
meets  the  eye.  To  turn  this  sale  down  at 
this  pomt  would  have  a  t;..iling  effect  on 
the  possibility  of  expanciiMg  the  peace 
process. 

Concerning  our  domeii;<,  policies,  last 
Thursday  evening  I  spoke  to  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  at  a  meeting  in  San 
Francisco.  I  was  asked  by  Iheir  board  of 
directors  to  bring  a  message  back  to  the 
President,  which  I  have  oelivered,  and 
which  is  in  the  October  27,  1981,  Con- 
gressional Record.  In  the  aftermath  of 
this  vote,  however  it  comes  out.  we  must 
bind  up  the  wounds  that  may  have  been 
caused  by  this  debate.  1  emphasized  in 
my  speech  that  persons  oJ  the  Jewish 
faith  should  not  be  singled  out  or  criti- 
cized for  lobbying,  because  that  is  part 
of  the  great  American  tradition 

On  the  other  hand,  peopJp  who  support 
the  sale,  as  1  do,  should  net  be  considered 
in  any  way  as  opposing  israei.  because 
that  is  not  the  case  at  all  We  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  lobbying  for  the  sale  on 
the  part  cf  big  business,  uat  that  is  all 
right,  too:  because  both  &iacs  in  this  de- 
bate have  this  constitutioHvJ  right,  and 


it  i?  r.'2.-i  ci  rvr  rs,-ii 
diticr    I .   L  -..i.iit  Uti.  .; 
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view£.  We  should  not  unfairly  categorize 
people  or  groups  or  imply  that  some  are 
less  loyal  or  more  loyal  to  the  United 
Sutes  or  a  foreign  sute.  or  annhmg  of 
that  sort,  because  of  this  debate. 

1  hope  that  in  the  aftermath  of  the  de- 
bate we  all  are  very  considerate  of  the 
wmning  and  losmg  sides:  that  we  not 
enter  into  questionable  generalizations 
regarding  the  motives  of  people.  I  believe 
that  everyone  who  has  participated  In 
this  debate  has  done  so  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  mind,  al- 
though many  of  us  have  had  different 
interpretations  of  bow  those  Interests 
can  be  served  best. 

I  conclude,  in  the  brief  time  allotted, 
oy  saying  that  I  first  went  to  the  Middle 
East  on  a  4-H  agricultural  exchange  pro- 
gram tnp  in  1961.  when  I  was  a  teenager, 
and  spent  4  months  in  Egypt.  Smce  that 
time.  I  have  followed  closely  events  in 
the  Middle  East  and  have  read  very 
widely  on  that  regitm. 

In  1965,  when  I  was  a  student  at  Ox- 
ford. I  took  a  summer  tour  of  the  Middle 
East,  as  part  of  a  youth  hostel  program. 
Once  again,  I  visited  the  various  coun- 
tries we  are  talking  about  today. 

Again,  this  past  summer  I  visited  some 
of  those  countries,  both  an  Arab  nation 
and  Israel,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Through  all  that,  the  hostilities  that 
have  continued  to  exist  on  both  sides,  the 
difficulties  that  exist  there,  have  per- 
suaded me  that  the  Middle  East  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  key  areas  of  the  world 
m  terms  of  our  interests. 

Oil.  energy  for  agricillture.  Is  impor- 
tant in  my  State  of  South  Dakota.  We 
find  that  we  are  very  dependent  on  the 
Middle  East,  and  our  presence  there  is 
gomg  to  be  required  for  many  years  to 
come.  We  will  probably  have  many  more 
debates,  such  as  this  AWACS  debate,  in 
regard  to  aid  to  Israel  and  cooperation 
with  various  Arab  states.  So  this  is  by 
nomeans  a  final  resolution. 

in  fact,  some  have  said  that  the 
AWACS  sale,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not  that 
Important,  when  you  compare  it  to  other 
questions.  We  often  make  more  signifi- 
cant aecisiors  with  much  less  contro- 
versy. But  this  is  part  of  our  continuing 
struggle  to  balance  our  interests  in  the 
Middle  East,  to  formulate  more  effective 
foreign'  pohcy  or  that  region. 

As  I  announced  earher.  I  shall  support 
the  President  in  this  matter.  I  believe  the 
matter  was  poorly  handled  by  the  ad- 
nunistration  in  March  and  April  and 
again  in  August,  when  many  people  tried 
to  head  this  off.  Nevertheless,  we  are  now 
m  this  painful  box,  and  nobody  can 
escape  from  voting  on  It.  although  many 
would  like  to. 

I  reiterate  that  whatever  conclusion 
mv  colleagues  reach  on  this  matter  and 
whatever  the  outcome.  I  refer  to  the  mes- 
sage we  received  from  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League.  They  received  me  very  well, 
even  though  I  supported  the  sale  and 
said  so  in  my  speech.  I  think  that  is  an 
important  thing  for  us  to  remember- 
that  tomorrow  we  must  get  along  to- 
gether with  the  business  of  pursuing  our 
foreign  policy  goals  and  our  interests  in 
the  Middle  East. 

■  .  I-rcuent.  I  conclude  by  thanking 
1...      riJJ-L:;:- uisl.cc     Fcreljrxi     KtliUcru 
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Committed  chairman.  Senator  Pxrcy, 
for  his  references  today  concerning  my 
contributions  to  President  Reagan's  let- 
ter to  the  Senate  on  AW  ACS  assurances 
or  certifications. 

I  yield  {to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  in  Ithe  absence  of  Senator  Percy. 

Mr.  PE^L.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  ftom  Illinois. 

Mr.  DDtON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

After  E^onths  of  debate  on  the  pro- 
posed arou  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia,  we  are 
finally  cafled  on  to  address  the  package. 

Mr.  Prwident,  as  I  have  said  many 
times  before,  I  believe  this  transfer  of 
technology  contravenes  our  national  in- 
terests, aitd  I  will  csist  my  vote  in  favor 
of  the  resolution  of  disapproval. 

At  issuel  is  $4.5  billion  worth  of  Amer- 
ica's most  advanced  military  weaponry, 
$8.5  billion — the  single  largest  arms  sale 
ever  contemplated  by  this  Nation.  As 
such,  it  hM — very  reasonably — been  ex- 
posed to  {the  most  careful  scrutiny  of 
both  Hou^  of  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  this  inspection,  the 
House  of  Representatives  rejected  the 
package  t^  a  3  to  1  majority,  and  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  have  recorded  their  opposition. 

Mr.  Pre$ldent,  I  submit  that  a  primary 
reason  for  that  result  is  the  effect  of  this 
sale  on  U.8.  interests  and  Mideast  policy. 
More  precisely,  the  administration's  call 
to  rally  around  the  concept  of  a  "stra- 
tegic consensus"  threatens  to  undermine 
the  tenudus  stability  of  the  region,  in 
light  of  t|ie  widely  held  beUef  that  the 
central  component  of  U.S.  policy  must 
be  the  resolution  of  the  historically  bit- 
ter Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

Few  ha^e  thought  as  deeply  about  this 
sale  as  ha^  our  distinguished  Democratic 
leader.  Sehator  Robert  Btro.  His  state- 
ment before  this  body  on  October  21 
shows,  I  tuiink,  the  misdirection  of  the 
administration's  proposal: 

The  AdiAlnlstratlon  has  expended  most 
of  Its  tlmel  and  capital  to  date  In  attempt- 
ing to  build  an  antl-Sovlet  strategic  con- 
•ensiia  ampng  our  friends— Including  the 
Israelis,  Egirptlans.  Saudis,  the  Gulf  States, 
and  Jordan .  Yet,  such  a  consensus  would 
le  If  the  Arab-Israeli  Issues  are 
resolving  them,  a  strategic  con- 
d  become  viable.  If  there  Is  no 
resolving  them.  It  would  seem 
to     develop     lucb     a     regional 


only  be  vl 
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I  concur  in  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
Senator  byrd.  We  cannot  leapfrog  over 
regional  disputes  without  seriously  dam- 
aging our  Inational  interests  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  j 

In  essence,  a  sale  of  this  magnitude, 
prior  to  movement  on  the  Arab-Israeli 
front,  invites  a  hardening  of  the  belliger- 
ent attitudes  that  prevail  throughout  the 
region.  These  attitudes,  in  turn,  increase 
the  possil^ility  of  new  and  costly  out- 
breaks of  "war. 

The  Ui^ited  States  does  not  benefit 
from  arnled  conflict.  Nor  does  Saudi 
Arabia  oi  Israel.  The  only  parties  to 
beneflt  aqe  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
the  area.  Clearly,  that  is  not 
direction  toward  which  this  country 
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What  this  country  needs,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  a  Middle  East  policy,  steeped  in 
a  solid  sense  of  direction.  It  does  not 
need  an  ad/hoc  attempt  to  base  future 
progress  on  risky  arms  sales  to  a  tur- 
bulent and  strategically  vital  area. 

Peace  and  stability — that  is  the  goal 
on  which  all  agree.  The  issue  is  how  to 
get  there.  The  answer  is  not  to  be  found 
in  major  arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia,  or 
any  other  nation  which  does  not  share  a 
similar  outlook  on  the  problems  of  the 
region. 

The  question  becomes,  Does  Saudi 
Arabia  share,  or  at  least  acknowledge, 
American  interests  in  that  region?  Upon 
balance,  the  response  is  a  resolute  "no.'' 

To  be  sure,  Saudi  .\rabia  has  ac- 
quiesced in  the  need  for  a  strategic  con- 
sensus against  the  Soviet  threat  in  the 
region.  We  are  thankful  for  their  help  in 
achieving  tlie  Lebanese  cease-flre. 

On  the  other  hand,  Saudi  Arabia  has 
repeatedly  iindermined  American  objec- 
tives in  the  Mideast.  The  Saudis  have 
opiTOsed  the  Camp  David  peace  accords. 
They  have  bankrolled  the  FLO  and 
urged  holy  war  against  the  only  democ- 
racy in  the  region,  Israel. 

Additionally,  Saudi  Arabia  ended  re- 
lations with  Egypt,  led  a  boycott  of  that 
nation,  and  barely  acknowledged  the 
death  of  Egypt's  visionary  leader,  Anwar 
Sadat. 

The  Saudis  have  raised  the  price  of  oU 
by  more  than  $20  a  barrel  since  1978. 

Saudi  Arabia  recently  joined  an  Arab 
condemnation  of  the  United  States  after 
American  pilots  returned  the  flre  and 
downed  two  Libyan  flghters  over  inter- 
national waters.  At  the  United  Nations, 
Saudi  Arabia  participated  in  a  com- 
munique sponsored  by  Cuba  and  mem- 
bers of  the  so-called  nonalined  bloc 
which  basically  condemned  the  United 
States  as  the  major  threat  to  peace  in 
the  world  today. 

This  is  not  the  track  record  of  a  faith- 
ful ally.  It  is  not  a  record  which  inclines 
me  to  approve  this  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  firmly  believe 
that  AWACS  and  P-15  enhancements 
do  not  pose  a  threat  to  Israeli  security. 
I  respect  that  opinion,  but  do  not  share 
it. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
witnessed  an  astounding  growth  in  arms 
purchases  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  other 
Arab  countries.  According  to  an  Associ- 
ated Press  dispatch  of  October  22  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post,  Saudi 
Arabia.  Jordan,  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Iran 
have  purchased  approximately  33  per- 
cent of  all  major  weapons  bought  by 
developing  nations  between  the  years 
1977  and  1980.  Saudi  Arabia,  alone,  has 
purchased  more  than  $30  billion  over  the 
past  several  years,  granting  her  the  title 
of  being  the  major  U.S.  arms  purchaser 
of  the  recent  past. 

Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  stretched 
to  the  limits,  in  every  respect.  With 
rampant  inflation,  and  a  budget  which 
devotes  40  percent  to  military  expendi- 
tures, that  nation  can  no  longer  afford  to 
maintain  the  rate  of  growth  achieved  by 
Arab  countries. 

Thus,  with  every  major  arms  purchase 


by  Saudi  Arabia,  Israel  loses  her  quali- 
tative edge  against  those  forces  In  the 
region  whose  avowed  goal  is  Israel's 
destruction. 

A  joint  Arab  strike  would  spell  the 
destruction  of  Israel's  economic  base, 
which  is  located  within  an  area  smaUer 
than  metropolitan  Chicago.  Perhaps  Is- 
rael need  not  fear,  yet,  being  driven  into 
the  sea  overnight.  But  the  conflict  no 
longer  turns  on  that  basis:  An  Arab  war 
of  attrition  can  have  the  same  effect  over 
an  extended  period  of  time. 

Israel  lives  in  constant  fear,  and  all 
that  can  be  said  about  this  sale  is  that 
it  would  fuel  the  Israeli  iierception  of  her 
perilous  situation. 

Another  major  reason  to  oppose  this 
sale  is  that  it  risks  the  compromise  of 
some  of  our  most  advanced  military 
technology  at  enemy  hands.  AWACS 
are  on  the  cutting  edge  of  American 
technological  sophistication.  Likewise, 
the  Soviet  Unlcm  would  love  to  posc^ss 
tho  technology  behind  our  AIM-9L 
missiles.  Those  F-15  enhancements  are 
some  of  the  most  advanced  in  our  ar- 
senal, with  their  "shoot  in  the  face"  ca- 
pabillUes. 

Our  edge  over  the  Soviet  Union,  if 
Indeed  there  is  still  an  edge,  is  in  our 
advanced  technological  designs.  To  risk 
this  sophistication  is  a  serious  error,  one 
that  can  be  stopped. 

Notwithstanding  Saudi  Arabia's  cur- 
rent prowestem  stance,  that  coimtry  is 
subject  to  Internal  radicalizatlon.  It 
does  not  possess  the  democratic  safe- 
guards to  assure  a  stable  transition  from 
one  government  to  the  next. 

Did  not  this  administration  leam  the 
lessons  of  the  Iranian  revolution?  If 
President  Anwar  Sadat  could  be  assas- 
sinated, what  is  to  prevent  a  similar  situ- 
ation from  occurring  in  Saudi  Arabia? 

Admittedly,  these  are  disturbing  hypo- 
thetical situations  to  discuss — and  yet, 
there  they  are.  in  black  and  white. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  address 
two  other  issues  that  are  of  importance 
in  this  proposed  sale.  The  flrst  is  that  it 
would  appear  from  the  record  that  this 
sale  was  negotiated  in  a  manner  which 
should  not  be  repeated.  The  Congress 
was  bypassed  entirely  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  all  parties  involved  have 
paid  a  steep  price. 

So,  I  say  to  the  administration,  we  in 
the  Congress  want  to  work  with  the 
President  in  the  critical  issues  of  inter- 
national importance.  We  are  not  simply 
here  to  provide  our  assent  to  every  pol- 
icy choice  made  by  the  administration, 
especially  if  those  choice  are  ill  con- 
ceived. We  are  here  to  provide  our  ad- 
vice, as  well. 

Issues  such  as  this  one  are  not  subject 
to  partisan  politics.  This  proposal  Is  one 
of  strong  bipartisan  interest,  and  we  m 
the  Congress  stand  ready  to  work  and 
cooperate  with  this  administration  as  it 
ponders  the  course  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

One  final  note,  if  I  may— one  of  the 
most  distressing  elements  to  come  out  of 
this  AWACS  debate  relates  to  the  ques- 
tion of  interest  group  lobbying.  More 
precisely,  members  of  the  American 
Jewish  commimity  have  come  tmder  at- 
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tack  for  their  concern  about  this  sale. 
Generally,  the  Jewish  communities  have 
been  charged  with  Interference  in  this 
sale,  and  charged  with  undermining 
American  Interests  in  the  Mideast.  Some 
of  these  allegations  have  bordered  on 
the  anti-Semitic. 

I  believe  that  these  comments  are  not 
only  imfair,  but  also  serve  to  jeopardize 
the  values  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded.  When  this  country  sought  In- 
dependence from  England,  it  expressly 
provided  for  the  rights  of  all  citizens  to 
petition  the  Government  for  redress  of 
grievances.  Further,  we  guaranteed  the 
right  to  free  speech. 

Some  of  the  criticism  tends  to  imply 
that  Jewish  constituents  somdiow  abuse 
these  rights  if  they  exercise  them  In 
connection  with  issues  that  affect  the 
state  of  Israel. 

I  find  no  such  qualifiers  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  this  criticism  has  been 
one  of  the  most  troubling  in  this  entire 
issue. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  pressure  of  speakers  on  this  side, 
I  am  going  to  have  to  as  a  general  rule 
limit  speakers  to  3  minutes  if  they  are 
not  on  the  committee  and  6  minutes  if 
they  are  on  the  committee.  I  already 
assured  Senator  Heflin  that  he  could 
have  5  minutes,  so  I  yield  5  minutes  at 
this  time  to  Senator  Heflin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER) .  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  recognized. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  consideration  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  on  this  side  of- 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  sale  of  the  AWACS 
package  deal.  I  do  so,  not  because  I  was 
one  of  54  Scnatois  who  signed  a  letter  to 
President  Reagan  dated  June  25,  1981. 
Nor  do  I  do  so  because  I  am  one  of  50 
original  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  37,  the  Senate  resolution 
of  disapproval  of  this  proposed  sale. 
Rather,  Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  sale 
because  after  a  protracted,  careful  anal- 
ysis of  the  pros  and  cons  of  it,  I  remain 
unconvinced  that  it  is  timely  and/or 
well  advised.  In  analyzing  this  issue,  I 
think  every  U.S.  Senator  ought  to  ap- 
proach it  solely  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States.  Although  America  should  con- 
tinue good  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia, 
I  nevertheless,  have  serious  concerns 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  sale. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  thoroughly 
briefed  on  both  sides  of  this  issue  by 
some  who  presently  serve  in  the  top  ech- 
elon of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  by  some  who  have 
previously  served  therein.  Representa- 
tives of  this  distinguished  group  include 
President  Reagan,  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  well  as  some  top  mil- 
itary oflScers  from  the  National  Security 
Council  and  some  high-ranking  members 
of  the  Defense  and  State  Departments. 
I  have  had  detailed  discussions  with 
many  retired  leaders  of  our  Nation,  in- 
cluding Adm.  Tom  Moorer,  an  old  and 
valued  friend.  I  have  also  discussed  this 
issue  in  depth  with  other  Senators,  key 
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businessmen  with  strong  conmierclal  in- 
terests in  Saudi  Arabia,  numerous  con- 
stituents and  nonconstituents.  Yet.  Mr. 
President,  despite  my  keeping  an  open 
mind  and  sticking  to  the  real  issues  in- 
volved in  this  proposed  sale,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  seU  the  AWACS 
aerial  package  deal  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I 
would  like  to  elaborate  on  the  reasons 
for  this  conclusion. 

The  proposed  air  defense  enhance- 
ment package  for  Saudi  Arabia  would 
not  be  a  response  to  any  new  Saudi  de- 
fense need;  rather,  it  would  enhance  its 
offensive  capability.  In  October  1980  the 
United  States,  at  the  request  of  Saudi 
Arabia  deployed  four  American  manu- 
factured AWACS  to  protect  Saudi 
Arabia's  oil  fields  and  its  reflnlng,  stor- 
age, and  shipping  facilities  against  pos- 
sible threats  presented  by  the  Iraq-Iran 
war.  These  four  U.S.  AWACS  aircraft 
are  still  there  today.  The  Saudis  now 
want  to  purchase  and  own  outright  flve 
American-manufactured  AWACS  radar 
planes  as  part  of  the  $8.5  billion  arms 
package. 

What  threat  faces  Saudi  Arabia  which 
would  require  it  to  own  outright  some 
of  the  U.S.  top-of-the-llne,  sensitive, 
military  technology?  The  Soviet  troops 
in  Afghanistan  are  more  than  1,000 
miles  away.  Hardly  anyone  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  needed  for  protection  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  since  a  review  of  the 
geography  would  indicate  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  have  to  fly  across  Turkey, 
Syria,  and  Iraq  on  one  route  or  across 
Iran  on  another  route  to  reach  Saudi 
Arabia. 

If  Russia  were  to  attack  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  AWACS  would  be  of  little  help 
against  overwhelming  odds.  Onlv  the 
United  States  could  meet  an  outright  So- 
viet attack  against  Saudi  Arabia.  Such 
an  attack  would  face  a  direct  threat  to 
America's  vital,  strategic  Interests  in  the 
gulf  area,  and  would  be  vigorously  chal- 
lenged. 

There  is  no  real  threat  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia from  South  Yemai  or  Ethiopia.  "ITiese 
two  Soviet  proxies  do  not  have  nearly 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  arms  that  the 
Saudis  have.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  Iraq 
would  try  to  invade  Saudi  Arabia,  es- 
pecially since  Saudi  Arabia  has  alined 
itself  with  Iraq  during  the  Iraq-Iran 
war.  The  Iranian  threat  has  been  cur- 
tailed sharply  by  this  same  war  and  by 
tJie  placement  of  American  AWACS  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  Nor  can  it  be  a  true  Iran- 
ian threat.  Moreover,  such  an  Iranian 
threat  seems  almost  ludicrous,  especiallv 
when  one  considers  the  Ineffectiveness 
of  the  Iranian  Air  Force  during  the 
Iraq-Iran  war. 

In  short,  Saudi  Arabia  has  all  the 
electronic  detection  and  radar  systems 
protection  that  it  needs  to  defend  itself 
adequately  against  any  existing  perceived 
threat  to  its  oil  fields  except  for  a  direct 
Soviet  attack.  In  such  case,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  empha- 
size this  point  again,  the  United  States 
would  respond  directly  thereto. 

Thus,  the  proposed  Saudi  arms  pack- 
age would  not  meet  any  new  Saudi  de- 
fense need.  Instead  of  providing  neces- 
sary improvements  in  the  Saudi  defen- 


sive capabilities,  it  would  enhance  sig- 
nificantly the  Saudi  offensive  capabil- 
ity. The  most  controversial  component 
of  this  $8.5  billioti  package  deal  is  the 
proposed  sale  of  five  E-3A  airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  system  (AWACS)  air- 
craft. The  AWACS  is  a  modified  Boeing 
707-320B  aircraft  with  added  radar  sur- 
veillance, computer,  and  communicatloo 
equipment.  It  has  "look-down"  radar 
and  IS  designed  to  detect,  Identify,  and 
track  hostile  warplanes  and  coordinate 
the  combat  operations  of  friendly  air 
forces. 

The  F-15  enhancement  equipment  In- 
cludes : 

First.  1,177  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  infra- 
red— heat  seeking — air-to-air  missiles, 
which  are  widely  regarded  as  the  most 
advanced  missiles  of  their  kind  presently 
In  use  anywhere  in  the  world.  Iliey  would 
allow  the  Saudi  F-15's  to  attack  enemy 
aircraft  head-on  and  eliminate  the  need 
to  maneuver  fnmi  behind. 

Second,  101  sets  of  FAST  packs  or 
conformal  fuel  tanks,  which  csui  be  at- 
tached on  each  side  of  the  F-lS's  to 
boost  their  fuel  capacity  from  a  combat 
radius  of  approximately  450  miles  to  a 
combat  radius  of  more  than  1,000  miles. 

Third,  6  to  8  KC-707  aerial  tanker  air- 
craft, which  would  allow  Saudi  Arabia  to 
refuel  both  its  F-15's  and  P-5's  in  flight. 

Do  the  Saudis  really  need  this  most 
advanced  weapons  system  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  underarmed 
Ethiopians  or  South  Yemenese?  Do  they 
really  need  this  aerial  package  deal  to 
defend  themselves  against  a  direct 
Soviet  attack?  If  the  Soviets  were  to 
conduct  a  surprise  attack,  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Air  Force  would  be  wiped  out  in 
a  matter  of  hours.  If  it  is  a  prolonged 
attack  or  one  with  notice,  the  F-15  can 
be  armed  very  rapidly  by  America,  who 
is  committed  to  that  country's  defense. 

In  the  absence  of  any  real  need  for 
the  American-manufactured  AWACS 
aerial  package,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  weigh  the  risks  involved  in  provid- 
ing the  Saudis  with  such  a  potent,  ad- 
vanced, and  complicated  weapons  sys- 
tem. We  only  need  to  recall  what  hap- 
pened in  Iran.  We  made  it  the  strongest 
military  power  in  the  Mideast  over  a 
20-year  period,  more  or  less.  Within  a 
matter  of  hours  after  internal  instability 
and  turmoil  caused  the  Shah  to  fall, 
Russian  agents  were  able  to  gain  vital 
information  about  practically  all  of  the 
sophisticated  technology  and  weapons 
that  America  had  supplied  Iran.  The 
unstable  political  situation  in  Iran  and 
throughout  the  Mideast  led  to  the  com- 
promising of  our  F-14  aircraft.  Phoenix 
air-to-air  missile  and  our  Hawk  sur- 
face-to-air missile.  Reliable  reports  in- 
dicate that  the  Soviet  intelligence  forces 
have  as  one  of  their  top  priorities  the 
acquisition  of  detailed  information  on 
the  AWACS  and  the  equipment  in  the 
plane. 

It  is  no  seqret  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  un- 
stable. More  importantly,  the  Middle 
East  Itself  is  a  power  keg.  I  am  terribly 
concerned  about  the  impact  that  such  an 
AWACS  aerial  package  sale  would  have 
on  the  military  stability  of  the  whole 
region.  We  do  not  need  to  exacerbate 
tension  in  the  Middle  E^ast.  Nor  do  we 
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compromise — through  espio- 
nage, the:  t.  plane  crash,  combat,  or  a 
coup — seniltlve  American  technology. 
The  comptomlsing  of  such  technology  in 
Saudi  Arabia  to  our  adversaries  would 
probably  Be  twice  as  damaging  as  that  in 
Iran.  The  tisk  is  not  so  much  duplication 
of  technology,  but  Impairment  and  de- 
ception pi  our  military  electronic 
systems. 

The  letter  that  12  American  F-15 
fighter  piljjts  wrote  to  Congress  protest- 
ing the  sale  of  the  Sidewinder  AIM-9L 
made  qui|e  an  impression  upon  me.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Record  and  was 
made  an  integral  part  of  a  number  of 
speeches  oi  this  issue.  These  pilots  urged 
Congress  liot  to  sell  the  Sidewinder  AIM- 
9L  because  the  Russians  do  not  have  it, 
and  therej  is  the  real  danger  that  it  will 
fall  Into  ihe  hands  of  the  Russians  if 
it  is  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia.  They  asked  the 
question.  ^'Why  give  our  technological 
edge  awaj?" 

Recentljr  I  talked  to  an  Air  Force 
fighter  pllbt  who  had  not  signed  the  let- 
ter, but  was  familiar  with  it  and  with 
many  of  t^e  fighter  pilots  who  had  signed 
it.  He  expressed  admiration  for  their 
courage,  ^e  also  reinforced  their  argu- 
ments th^t  the  Sidewinder  AIM-9L  is 
highly  secret  technology,  and  that  we 
cannot  afflord  to  gamble  on  letting  it  get 
into  the  hiands  of  the  Russians.  He  fur- 
ther mentioned  that  about  15  years  ago 
there  was  lan  earlier  version  of  the  Side- 
winder wlich  he  identified  as  the  AIM-9. 
He  said  Uiat  because  of  inadequate  and 
insuiflcient  security.  Russian  agents  were 
able  to  gel  their  hands  on  such  a  missile 
in  West  Germany.  Then  these  agents  dis- 
assembled; it  into  parts  and  through 
Volkswagdn  and  station  wagons,  carried 
the  mlssllf  into  East  Germany,  then  on 
to  Russia. 

As  a  resjlt.  the  Russians  developed  the 
ATOL  missile,  which  was  comparable 
then  to  the  AIM-9.  He  pointed  out  that 
through  a  plane  crash,  theft  or  interna- 
tional disi  uption  or  a  revolution  within 
Saudi  Ara  ila.  America  was  gambling  and 
talcing  a  b  g  risk  of  allowing  the  Russians 
to  acquirii  a  Sidewinder  AIM-9L — the 
missile  thi  it  America  is  proposing  to  sell 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  He  went  on  to  explain 
that  man;r  modifications  of  planes  had 
been  mad  (  to  prevent  heat-seeking  mis- 
siles from  being  effective,  but  that  the 
technology  of  the  Sidewinder  AIM-9L 
was  extrenely  sophisticated  and  secret. 
The  Rus!  ians  have  no  real  defense 
against  it  now.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
AIM-9L  had  been  effectively  used  to  de- 
stroy the  two  Libyan  planes  that  at- 
tacked th(  U.S.  Navy  maneuver  training 
exercise  recently  in  the  Mediterranean. 

A  few  n  lonths  ago  there  were  few  who 
would  que  stlon  the  stability  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Government,  but  today  we  realize 
there  are  serious  questions  concerning 
Egypt's  ajllity  to  handle  internal  and 
external  disruptlveness.  In  my  judgment, 
certainly  the  sale  of  AW  ACS  should  be 
held  up  liiitil  we  know  about  Egypt's  at- 
titude tovf-.rd  peace  and  America. 
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tion in  the  world  and  some  small  nations 
now  have  the  capacity  to  produce  atomic 
bombs.  Our  experience  in  India  should 
have  taught  us  a  lesson.  The  Saudi  re- 
gime and  Libya  are  financing  Pakistan's 
three  nuclear  projects  designed  to  pro- 
duce an  Islamic  nuclear  bomb.  Now  we 
hear  that  France  will  use  American 
technology  to  develop  the  neutron  bomb. 
Many  leading  predictors  of  the  future 
feel  that  World  War  III  will  start  in  some 
small  n^ird  World  nation  as  the  result 
of  an  atomic  bomb.  Fair-weather  friends 
of  the  United  States  today  can  become 
enemies  overnight. 

During  the  protracted  controversy 
surrounding  the  proposed  sale  of  the 
AW  ACS  package  to  Saudi  Arabia,  many 
of  us  have  forgotten  or  failed  to  em- 
phasize that  since  the  AW  ACS  aircraft 
was  first  delivered  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
in  1977,  only  52  have  oeen  built  or  are 
on  order;  34  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
18  for  NATO.  We  have  joint  command 
and  control  of  the  AW  ACS  in  NATO.  If 
the  United  States  has  joint  command 
relationships  with  NATO  during  the  use 
of  an  inferior  model  of  AW  ACS  (block 
25).  should  not  we  demand  greater  con- 
trol over  our  most  advanced  model  of 
AWACS  (block  30/35)  which  has  never 
been  sold  outright  to  any  other  country 
in  the  world? 

Mr.  President.  Saudi  Arabia  already 
has  AWACS  protection.  Presently,  these 
planes  are  completely  imder  American 
control.  They  can  ccwitlnue  to  stay  there 
under  this  arrangement  and  provide 
bftter  protection  than  Saudi-owned 
AWACS  could  provide,  since  the  Saudis 
cannot  operate  them  without  tremendous 
assistance  from  the  United  States. 
Under  such  an  arrangement,  the  AWACS 
could  not  be  used  offensively  against 
other  countries  without  American  knowl- 
edge and  consent,  and  would  greatly 
reduce  the  danger  of  such  planes  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  This  is 
the  arrangement  the  United  States  is 
following  in  Egypt  and  NATO.  If  the 
sale  goes  through  to  Saudi  Arabia,  it  will 
be  the  only  country  where  the  UJ3. 
AWACS  are  not  under  American  com- 
mand and  control. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  would  not  want  to 
be  accused  falsely  of  impeding  the  prog- 
ress of  the  administration's  "strategic 
consensus"  in  the  Middle  East  by  voting 
against  this  proposed  sale  of  the  AWACS 
package  to  Saudi  Arabia.  If  the  admin- 
istration's goals  of  achieving  such  a  con- 
sensus is  jeopardized  by  the  nondelivery 
of  the  American -manufactured  AWACS 
aerial  package  to  the  Saudis,  the  admin- 
istration will  only  have  itself  to  blame. 
This  proposed  sale  is  untimely  and  ill- 
advised.  It  should  not  be  the  litmus  test 
of  America's  friendship  with  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. Military  hardware  should  never  take 
precedence  over  a  legitimate,  sound  for- 
eign policy,  especially  when  our  strategic 
interests  are  at  stake. 

The  sale  could  escalate  the  arms  race 
in  the  Middle  East.  If  Israel  is  threat- 
ened by  the  AWACS  sale,  the  adminis- 
tration could  feel  obligated,  as  some  have 
reported,  to  offset  the  threat  by  provid- 
ing Israel  with  F-16's  or  access  to  a  spy 
satellite.    Saudi   Arabia,   on   the   other 


hand,  could  be  encouraged  to  request 
more  weapons,  Including  the  multiple 
ejection  bomber  raclcs  for  P-15's.  No  one 
disagrees  with  the  need  to  protect  Per- 
sian Gulf  oil  supplies  or  counter  the  in- 
creasing Soviet  presence  in  the  gulf. 

It  is  unreasonable,  however,  to  assert 
that  by  pumping  more  and  more  arms 
into  an  unstable  Arab  state,  we  will  de- 
fend more  effectively  against  further 
upheavals.  The  sale  could  eventually 
embroil  the  superpowers  in  a  war.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  shown  no  inclination  to  mod- 
erate its  anti-Israel  and  antipeace  pol- 
icies, so  there  is  no  compelling  rationale 
for  rewarding  it  with  sophisticated  weap- 
onry. The  Senate  should  not  rubber- 
stamp  an  arms  package  with  such  dan- 
gerous implications. 

In  a  speech  by  one  of  the  most  erudite 
and  astute  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
has  a  recognized  expertise  in  the  field  of 
military  affairs.  Senator  Sam  Nunm,  of 
Georgia,  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
the  AWACS  sale  to  the  future  of  a  rapid 
deployment  force.  He  quoted  extensively 
from  the  testimony  of  Gen.  P.  X.  Kelly. 
Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  who  testified  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  Septem- 
ber 28.  1981.  General  Kelly  was  the  first 
rapid  deployment  force  commandant 
who  spent  considerable  time  organizing 
the  force  and  establishing  the  contingen- 
cy plans  for  the  use  of  the  rapid  deploy- 
ment force  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area.  Here 
are  General  Kelly's  words: 

Tbere  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  .  .  . 
If  the  U.S.  Is  to  display  meaningful  combat 
power  to  that  part  of  the  world,  be  It  high 
threat  or  low  threat.  It  la  absolutely  es- 
sential ,that  we  have  free  and  willing — and 
I  emphasize  those  two  words,  free  and  will- 
ing— access  to  Saudi  land  bases.  Saudi  ports. 
Saudi  host  nation  support,  and  a  consider- 
able labor  pool  from  the  Saudis. 

Without  a  staging  base  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  a  rapid  deployment  force  will 
be  completely  ineffective.  There  are  those 
that  feel  that  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  U.S.  military  action  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  dependent  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
deployment  of  a  creditable  force  after  we 
are  alerted  to  a  danger.  One  of  the  first 
elements  in  a  successful  deployment  of 
a  rapid  deployment  force  is  to  gain  air 
superiority.  It  is  essential  that  we  have 
a  land  base  to  achieve  this  goal. 

In  my  discussion  with  the  President 
on  yesterday,  I  asked  him  what  was  the 
quid  pro  quo  for  the  sale.  Basically  the 
answer  was  friendship.  I  then  asked  him 
if  we  had  any  assurances  from  Saudi 
Arabia  that  America  could  use  Saudi 
airfields,  bases,  and  ports  for  our  rapid 
deployment  force.  He  replied  that  he  did 
not  think  that  that  had  been  discussed 
with  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government.  He 
indicated  that  we  would  have  to  rely  on 
Egypt  and,  somewhat,  on  Oman. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  commitment 
from  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government  for 
the  use  of  land  bases  and  ports  by  the 
rapid  deployment  force  should  be  at  the 
top  of  our  priority  agenda.  The  present 
use  of  the  four  AWACS  in  Saudi  Arabia 
today  could  continue  under  American 
command  and  control,  provided  a  quid 
pro  quo  is  obtained  from  the  Saudi  Gov- 
ernment concerning  the  use  of  airfields. 
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ports,  and  bases  for  our  rapid  deploy- 
ment force  and  other  military  uses.  If  the 
Saudis  were  to  refuse  to  allow  such  use, 
then  we  would  have  as  a  bargaining  tool 
the  possibility  of  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican owned  and  controlled  AWACS.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  Saudis  were  to  own 
the  U.S.  AWACS,  then  they  could  not  be 
used  as  a  bargaining  tool. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  reiterate 
that  this  proposed  sale  of  offensive  equip- 
ment to  Saudi  Arabia  for  its  F-15's  is 
contrary  to  the  original  articulated  pur- 
pose of  the  sale — to  enhance  the  Saudi 
defensive  capabilities.  The  proposed  sale 
Is,  therefore,  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
Saudi  Arabia  or  the  United  States. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  nor- 
mal course  of  events,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 
was  due  to  be  recognized  for  10  minutes, 
but  I  wonder  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
acconunodate  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  CoHm). 

I  believe  Mr.  Cohin  is  not  ready.  So 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
of  the  proposed  air  defense  enhance- 
ment package  for  Saudi  Arabia  has 
stirred  up  controversy  to  the  point  where 
an  essential  sense  of  proportion  has  been 
forfeited.  Reason  and  objectivity  (rften 
have  given  way  to  subjective  rhetori(; 
and  tenacity  to  irrelevant  truisms. 

Let  us  accept,  once  and  for  all,  that 
our  national  policy  has  been,  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  committed  to  the  survival 
of  the  State  of  Israel.  That  single  cooi- 
mitment,  however,  does  not  by  its^ 
sufficiently  serve  all  our  own  vital  inter- 
ests in  that  area  of  the  world. 

The  central  question  is  not  whether 
broadening  participation  in  Middle  East 
security  serves  the  strategic  interests  of 
the  United  States,  but.  rather,  how  best 
to  achieve  the  conditions  necessary  to 
such  participation. 

ITie  President  has  determined  that  the 
air  defense  package  properly  responds  to 
the  legitimate  security  requirements  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  the  vital 
interests  of  Saudi  Arabia.  This  sale  rep- 
resents not  an  isolated,  individual  act 
of  pragmatism,  but  Is  part,  rather,  of  a 
pattern  of  moves  to  strengthen  our  in- 
terests and  those  of  free  nations  in  an 
area  where  the  growing  threat  has  al- 
ready introduced  an  urgency  of  need  for 
initiative.  Properly  viewed,  the  AWACS 
package  is  but  an  increment  in  a  carload 
of  policies  imder  belated  formulation 
which  will  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
regional  awareness  of,  and  consensual 
commitment  to,  the  objective  of  devel- 
oping Joint  regional  capability  to  arrest 
increasingly  dangerous  Soviet  or  Soviet- 
inspired  adventurism. 

The  facts  bearing  on  the  sale  of 
AWACS  and  F-15  enhancement  equip- 
ment to  Saudi  Arabia  overwhelmingly 
confirm  President  Reagan's  assessment 
of  the  geopolitical  facts  of  life  in  that 
region  of  the  world.  This  assessment  Is 


sliared  by  our  present  Secretary  of  State, 
the  President's  National  Security  Ad- 
viser, by  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  well 
as  by  all  three  living  ex-Presidents,  all 
six  living  ex-Secretaries  of  Defense,  all 
five  living  ex-Presidential  National  Se- 
curity Advisers,  three  former  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  all  three  living  former 
Chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chief  of  Staff. 

I  respectfully  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  collective  knowledge  and  objec- 
tivity of  this  distinguished  group  are  not 
easily  ignored.  The  unanimity  of  these 
individuals  who  have  been  bo  intimately 
involved  in  the  formulatloa  of  foreign 
policy  at  the  highest  level  should  be  a 
strong  argument  for  reconsideration  on 
the  part  of  those  Seiuitors  who  remain 
opposed  to  this  proposal. 

This  Senator  is  not  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  is  only  a  fresh- 
man— but  I  do  not  speak  as  a  neophyte 
in  this  field.  As  a  man  who  has  penonal 
experience  related  to  AWACS,  experi- 
ence that  I  believe  exceeds  that  of  others 
in  this  body,  and  as  one  who  earned  the 
Department  of  Defense's  highest  non- 
combat  award  partly  because  of  contri- 
butions to  Improving  our  international 
relations,  I  state  with  humility,  but  with 
emphasis,  that  I  share  fully  in  this  over- 
whelmingly authoritative,  informed  as- 
sessment. 

While  I  recognize  the  legitimate  and 
valuable  advise  and  consent  role  of  the 
Senate  in  respect  to  treaties,  I  am  not 
enthusiastic  at>out  the  trend  of  increas- 
ing congressional  assumption  of  preroga- 
tive, which  in  my  view  is  beginning  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  constitutional  duties  and 
prerogatives  of  the  President.  More  im- 
portantly, the  result  of  this  trend  is  that 
the  management  of  our  affairs  of  state 
has  been  foundering.  In  marked  con- 
trast to  the  unstinting  and  broad  sup- 
port given  our  President  to  initiate, 
without  imposed  inhibitions,  moves  of 
national  life  and  death  Implications  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  19  years  since  that  time,  a 
new  deal  in  which  several  disastrously 
interventionist  actions  on  the  part  of 
Congress  proved  inimical  to  U.S.  inter- 
ests around  the  world. 

The  turn  of  events  in  Southeast  Asia 
since  1975  shows  that  the  congressional 
decision  to  override  the  President — in- 
deed, to  override  the  pledge  given  by  a 
total  of  four  Presidents — and  terminate 
all  aid  to  South  Vietnam  was  not  the 
legislative  branch's  finest  hour.  This  ac- 
tion stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
steadfastness  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  its 
support  of  North  Vietnam.  Congress  by 
this  step  set  into  motion  a  chain  of 
events  that  led  inexorably  to  the  length- 
ening of  that  already  long  list  of  nations 
where  freedom  has  died  and  our  interests 
have  suffered  through  failure  of  nations 
of  good  will  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recover  from 
the  Vietnam  syndrome — we  must  re- 
cover a  sense  of  reality  about  the  re- 
quirements for  preservation  of  peace 
and  protection  of  our  valid  interests. 
Tens  of  millions  of  human  beings  have 
sunk  into  slavery. 

U.S.  strategic  interests.  Including  eco- 
nomic ones,  have  been  suffering  increas- 
ing reverses.  We  must  wake  up  soon,  or 
we  shall  lose  our  own  freedoms. 


I  submit  that  the  proposed  resolution 
to  prohibit  the  AWACS  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  potentially  another  example  of 
ill-advised  congressional  action  taken 
without  regard  to  the  long-term,  adverse 
consequences. 

It  is  miy  conviction  that  the  proposed 
air  defense  package  is  a  responsible  Ini- 
tiative that  addresses  the  critical  need 
to  improve  Saudi  early  warning  and  air 
defense  capabilities  to  deter  attack;  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  oil  facilities.  Moreover, 
as  the  product  of  the  largest  oil  producer 
in  the  Middle  East,  with  reserves  repre- 
senting 29  percent  of  che  world's  known 
oil  deposits,  the  free  flow  of  Saudi  oil  is 
crucial  not  only  to  regional  stability,  but 
indeed  affects  the  stability  of  the  entire 
free  world. 

The  AWACS  sale  offers  an  opportunity 
for  the  United  States  to  influence,  con- 
structively. Saudi  policy.  The  interoper- 
ability of  Saudi  AV/ACS  with  U.S.  naval 
forces  in  tne  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabian 
Sea.  and  the  sharing  of  AWACS  data 
provide  a  solid  foundation  lor  increased 
United  States-Saudi  defense  coopera- 
tion. Such  cooperation  can  only  be  con- 
strued as  beneflcitd  to  the  prospects  for 
attracting  to  such  coordination  other 
states  in  that  region. 

The  effects  of  the  factual  operational 
constraints  inherent  in  the  agreements 
serve  better  than  any  formal  written 
agreements  to  prevent  any  shift  in  the 
Arab-Israeli  military  balance,  and  I  say 
that  as  one  personally  familiar  with 
those  operational  constraints. 

However,  in  terms  of  the  written  agree- 
ments themselves,  I  find  it  increasingly 
frustrating  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  security  arrangements  over 
and  above  those  that  are  standard  in 
this  type  of  sale,  concern  about  the  risk 
of  technology  transfer  persists.  Even  were 
the  extraordinary  precautions  to  fail,  my 
personal  experience  in  the  research,  de- 
velopment, and  operation  of  airborne 
electronics  permits  me  to  state  categori- 
cally that  the  potential  damage  from 
compromise  of  this  particular  technology 
is  an  acceptable  risk.  Certainly  the  risk 
pales  in  comparison  to  the  certainty  of 
the  damage  done  if  the  United  States 
abdicates  its  position  to  influence  the 
chances  for  peace  and  stability  in  the 
region. 

Although  a  satisfactory  resolution  to 
longstanding  Arab-Israeli  differences  is 
not  imminent,  all  parties  will  come  to  see 
that  the  threat  each  side  poses  to  the 
other  is  not  of  the  same  order  as  the 
threat  posed  by  Soviet  policy  in  a  near- 
sighted, unstable  Mideast. 

Mr.  President,  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power  is  being 
weighed  in  the  balance.  Let  us  seize  this 
opportunity  tb  pursue  a  consistent,  re- 
liable policy  in  the  Middle  East,  a  policy 
of  setting  the  stage  for  cooperation 
among  Mideast  States,  a  policy  that 
contains  bilateral  United  States -Israel, 
and  bilateral  United  States -Arab  ar- 
rangements whi:h  Increase  protection  of 
mutual  vital  Interests. 

Above  all.  let  us  give  our  President  the 
footing  he  needs  to  pursue  a  coherent, 
effective  foreign  policy  free  of  the  way- 
wardness occasioned  by  congressional 
polices,  free  of  congressional  interven- 
tion, where  the  facts  do  not  Justify  such 
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interventi(^.  Let  us  keep  In  mind  that 
the  action  we  take  today  is  being  ob- 
served not  |only  by  the  States  of  the  Mid- 
dle East,  nut  also  by  nations  throughout 
the  world, [which  are  on  the  fence  with 
respect  to  their  evsiluation  of  the  advis- 
ability of  joining  hands  with  us  In  the 
cause  of  fteedom  with  Justice. 

Let  us  tike  a  step  in  restoring  proper 
trust  amoag  the  respective  branches  of 
this  Ooverbment. 

Let  us  i^ain  a  bipartisan  approach 
to  foreign  policy. 

Let  us  b^n  by  rejecting  this  resolution 
of  disapproval. 

The  VKJE  PRESmENT.  Who  yields 
time?        J 

Mr.  BA^R.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
to  me?      \ 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BA9ER.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  dlstin^ished  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  his  statement. 

I  ask — aind  I  apologize  to  the  Senator 
for  sending  word  that  I  wished  to  inter- 
vene at  this  point — but  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill  if  they 
would  be  ki  position  to  allocate  20  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine. j 

Mr.  PELL.  It  cannot  come  out  of  our 
side,  I  ami  laf raid,  because  we  are  already 
very  much  squeezed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes:  out  of  this  side. 

Mr.  PE^CY.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
yield  20  liinutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine.       1 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
generally  iigreed  that  the  proposed  sale 
and  transfer  of  the  AW  ACS  system  and 
the  upgraded  P-15's  has  been  mis- 
handled iq  the  first  instance  and  man- 
handled in  the  second.  It  has  been  raised 
b1  of  a  fundamental  foreign 
for  President  Reagan — a  po- 
In  the  tide  of  American 
-and  a  major  military  threat 


to  the  le' 
policy  Issi 
tentlal  ti 
diplomacy! 
to  Israel. 

It  is  neither,  but  we  have  managed  to 
make  It  soj 

Our  Clc|*  Room  and  dining  room  dis- 
cussions have  been  filed  with  soulful 
lamentations:  If  only  our  Air  Force  gen- 
erals had  tiot  been  so  eager  or  greedy  or 
dumb  to  offer  to  sell  our  technology  lo 
the  Saudla:  if  only  the  Saudis  would  stop 
wrapping  themselves  up  in  the  flag  of 
sovereign  pride  and  prestige  and  speak 
about  peafce:  if  only  the  Israelis  would 
stop  complaining  and  stay  out  of  Amer- 
ican foreltn  policy:  if  only  the  President 
would  postpone,  defer,  withdraw  the  pro- 
posed sala.  •  •  •  Well,  perhaps  all  this 
agony  could  have  been  avoided.  At  least 
it  Is  prettsi  to  think  so. 

But  it  Is  too  late  for  the  "only  Ifs." 
We  have  |to  say  yes  or  no  to  a  choice 
that  nonel  of  us  really  looks  forward  to 
making. 

Before  tasting  my  vote  today.  I  want 
to  addresi  a  few  issues  that  have  been 
raised  slnfe  the  sale  was  first  conceived 
and  presefited  to  the  Congress. 

I  have  been,  and  I  continue  to  be.  a 
wholehearted  supporter  of  Israel  because 
Israel  shafes  with  us  something  far  more 
importanti  than  the  oil  the  Arab  nations 
sell  us.  The  Israelis  share  our  Ideals  of 
democracy,  of  human  freedom,  of  indi- 
vidual llbtrty.  These  are  the  Ideals  that 


we  have  sent  so  many  American  men  to 
fight  and  die  for  all  over  this  globe.  I 
support  Israel  because  Its  people  also 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  me  because 
they  are  tough,  disciplined,  dedicated, 
and  determined  to  survive  against  over- 
whelming military  odds,  against  the  In- 
timidations of  totahtarians,  against  the 
bombs  and  brutality  of  terrorists.  They 
remain  proud,  unafraid,  and  free. 

I  feel  compelled  to  say  this  today  be- 
cause I  have  heard  people  ask  why  are 
the  Israelis  being  so  stubborn,  so  out- 
spoken, so  intnisive  about  this  sale? 
There  are  two  reasons.  They  understand 
geography  and  they  understand  history. 

They  look  to  the  north  and  see  a  dying 
and  dismembered  Lebanon  which  Is  now 
occupied  by  the  PLO  and  protected  by 
Soviet-made  missiles.  To  the  northeast 
there  Is  Syria  and  to  the  east  there  is 
Jordan.  To  the  south  there  Is  a  Sadat- 
less  Egypt  now  being  heavily  rearmed  by 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  southeast 
Saudi  Arabia,  which  to  this  day  con- 
tinues to  declare  a  holy  war  against 
Israel  and  pledges  to  drive  every  Jew 
from  Jerusalem.  I  pass  over  the  signifi- 
cance and  the  schemes  of  Libya,  Iraq, 
and  Iran.  The  Israelis  are  outnumbered 
100  to  3  In  population  and  10  to  1  mlll- 
tarlly.  Every  day,  every  hour,  every  min- 
ute, every  second,  they  live  under  the 
hair  trigger  of  extinction.  Lest  we  dis- 
miss that  as  extraordinary  paranoia, 
let  us  not  forget  the  near  hysteria  that 
gripped  this  country  by  the  throat  2 
years  ago  when  we  discovered  some  2.500 
Soviet  combat  soldiers  75  miles  off  our 
coast  in  Cuba. 

There  Is  a  familiar  aphorism  that 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  it.  Well.  Israel  knows 
its  history.  It  knows,  for  example,  that  In 
the  Sinai  War  in  1956,  President  Elsen- 
hower brought  pressure  in  Israel  to 
withdraw  to  borders  that  had  been  es- 
tablished in  the  1949  armistice — that 
had  proved  to  be  Indefensible.  Israel  ac- 
quiesced and  this  set  the  stage  for  the 
1967  war— which  for  all  of  its  success 
cost  the  Israelis  more  lives  on  a  propor- 
tional basis  than  we  lost  In  Vietnam.  And 
no  sooner  was  that  war  over  when  Israel 
was  called  upon  to  be  generous  and  yield 
to  Arab  demands  to  retiu-n  the  con- 
quered territory  without  any  concession 
that  Israel  had  a  right  to  exist  and  be 
free  from  Arab  calls  for  its  destruction. 

For  a  decade  since  the  Six  Day  War  in 
1967.  the  U.S.  policy  has  been  that  Israel 
must  trade  its  territory  for  the  promise 
of  peace  and  that  Israel  must  exchange 
the  tangible  for  the  intangible.  Well,  the 
safe  and  secure  are  always  urging  IsrAel 
to  take  more  risks.  And  the  governments 
of  the  world  are  constantly  insisting  that 
Israel  be  generous  while  they  are  mis- 
erly. 

In  1973.  Israel  again  was  on  the  verge 
of  being  destroyed,  smd  no  sooner  was 
victory  declared  than  It  was  crowned  by 
calls  to  return  the  land  the  Israelis  had 
secured  and  seized  for  their  protection 
and  survival.  Each  time  they  have  made 
concessions  we  have  demanded,  they 
have  fallen  victim  to  the  future  that  they 
foresaw. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  statement  made 
by  Andre  Gide  that  the  foreknowledge  of 
the  finality  of  things  destroys  bliss  at  its 


very  apex.  It  is  the  foreknowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  Israelis  that  every  freedom 
must  be  cursed  with  fear,  every  gain  ren- 
dered superficial  and  fleeting.  Through- 
out recorded  history,  the  Jewish  people 
have  been  forced  like  Sisyphus  to  roll  a 
rock  up  the  hill  of  bias  and  bigotry,  con- 
demned never  to  reach  the  top  where 
they  could  find  peace  and  respite  and  se- 
curity. Each  time,  they  somehow  lose 
their  footing,  or  the  rock  grows  too 
heavy,  or  someone  is  tugging  at  their 
arms,  then  the  rock  rolls  back  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

Even  now.  the  Israelis  are  being  ac- 
cused of  trying  to  influence,  if  not  dic- 
tate, U.S.  foreign  policy.  I  have  never 
seen  a  sign  in  Israel,  as  I  have  In  Britain 
and  Germany  and  France  and  even  Can- 
ada, that  demands  that  the  United 
States  get  out  of  El  Salvador.  I  have 
never  beard  the  Israelis  either  call  for 
the  initiation  or  the  rejection  of  arms 
control  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  at 
the  price  of  continuing  their  alliance. 
They  do  not  try  to  influence  any  U.S. 
policy  unless  it  directly  affects  their  abil- 
ity to  survive,  unless  it  brings  them 
closer  to  war. 

So  let  us  not  be  outraged  about  Israel 
trying  to  dictate  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Let 
them  come  in  an  open  society  and  tell 
us  their  version  of  the  facts  and  their 
visions  of  the  future. 

The  author  George  Will  suggests  that 
Israel,  under  our  leadership,  may  be 
headed  for  the  same  fate  as  that  of 
South  Vietnam — abandonment  in  the 
face  of  force.  I  pray  to  God  he  is  wrong. 
But  if  he  is  right,  let  me  make  a  predic- 
tion to  you  that  you  will  see  no  boatloads 
of  Israelis  filling  the  seas,  begging  to 
come  to  America.  They  are  going  to  stay 
and  fight  and  their  battle  wUl  not  be 
confined  to  Israel.  As  America's  shared 
ideals  go  up  in  smoke,  so  will  the  West's 
interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

To  put  it  quite  simply,  the  Israelis 
are  confused  and  rather  frightened 
about  our  policies  and  about  their  future 
under  those  poUcles.  They  understand 
when  their  enemies  arm  their  enemies. 
That  is  one  thing.  They  understand  less 
why  their  ally  arms  their  enemies,  or 
how  we  can  talk  in  this  body,  in  this 
country,  about  an  evenhanded  policy 
in  the  Middle  East. 

An  "evenhanded"  policy  Is  the  code 
word  for  their  death  warrant.  They  are 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hostile  forces 
that  are  being  supplied  massive  amounts 
of  weaponry.  They  can  survive  only  if 
they  have  mUitary  superiorltv  and  only 
if  their  enemies  know  that  the  United 
States  is  fully  committed  to  defending 
Israel  if  it  is  attacked,  is  fully  committed 
to  resisting  calls  for  concessions  that  are 
tantamount  to  a  policy  of  appeasement. 

I  happen  to  be  a  supporter  of  the 
Camp  David  accords.  They  constituted 
a  remarkable  breakthrough  in  Israeli 
and  Egyptian  relations.  But  even  as  I 
commend  the  accords.  I  feel  it  necessary 
to  point  out  that  Israel  has  given  up  far 
more  than  It  has  ever  received.  Israel 
has  given  back  the  oilfields  which  sup- 
plied a  large  percentage  of  its  needs:  in 
return,  it  was  allowed  to  set  ud  an  Em- 
bassy in  Cairo.  Israel  returned  the  first 
third  of  the  Sinai  and  Egypt  allowed  di- 
rect travel  between  Israel  and  Egypt. 
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Israel  returned  the  second  third  of  the 
Sinai  and  Egypt  allowed  Israel  access  to 
the  Suez  Canal,  which  had  been  illegally 
blocked  under  international  law  in  the 
drst  place. 

And  now  they  are  being  called  upon  to 
show  more  fiexibillty,  a  demonstration  of 
good  faith  by  accelerating  the  return  of 
the  final  third  of  the  Sinai  to  show  the 
Egyptians  that  they  are  truly  committed 
lo  the  Camp  David  peace  process — while 
Lord  Carrington  offers  the  European 
initiative  and  Prince  Faud  offers  his. 

What  might  have  appeared  to  be  mere 
graffiti  on  the  walls  is  teginning  to 
emerge  Into  a  pattern  and  into  a  jpre- 
diction. 

The  Israelis  will  be  called  upon  soon 
to  resolve  the  Palestinian  issue  equitably, 
though  the  Palestinian  Manifesto  calls 
for  the  destruction  of  Israel  as  its  goal. 
And  if  they  refuse  to  make  more  con- 
cessions or  return  to  pre-1967  borders, 
then  the  Egyptians,  once  the  Sinai  is 
returned  next  spring,  will  be  in  a  position 
to  say  they  can  no  longer  follow  the 
path  of  Camp  David.  Saudi  Arabia  will 
play  the  same  duplicitous  game  it  has 
played  to  date — quietly  expressing  mod- 
eration to  the  West  while  openly  financ- 
ing and  pacifying  the  demands  of  the 
PLO. 

Frankly,  I  must  tell  you.  Members  of 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  share  this  admin- 
istration's optimism  that  the  Saudis  can 
be  made  to  serve  as  a  source  of  stability 
or  moderation  in  a  part  of  the  world  that 
historically  has  been  unstable.  Nor  do  I 
believe  they  will  be  any  more  moderate 
in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  Their  actions  to  me  speak  consid- 
erably louder  than  their  words.  And 
tiiose  actions  range — you  have  heard 
them  today — all  the  way  from  oil  em- 
bargoes and  extortionist  pricing  policies 
to  threatij  to  reduce  production  if  we 
stockpile  oil.  from  the  breaking  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Sadat  to  comparing 
Israel  to  a  mouse  tied  to  the  tail  of  the 
United  States  camel — a  tail  that  has  to 
be  cut  off.  They  are  in  my  judgment  as 
moderate  as  Yasir  Arafat. 

Perhaps  I  am  too  <;ynical  about  or  un- 
fair to  the  Saudis.  If  their  future  actions 
prove  me  wrong.  I  will  take  this  fioor  and 
gladly  admit  my  error. 

What  I  believe  is  needed  is  a  foreign 
policy  that  has  the  courage  and  the  com- 
mitment of  a  true  superpower,  some- 
thing that  is  comparable  to  the  Brezh- 
nev Doctrine,  which  declares  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  free  to  undermine  and 
subvert  every  democracy  around  the 
globe  hy  force  and  once  a  Marxist  re- 
gime is  established  the  Soviet  Union  will 
use  its  full  power  to  prevent  the  people 
of  that  country  from  ever  dictating  a 
change.  Indeed,  every  day  we  speculate 
in  this  Chamber,  when  will  the  Soviets 
move  their  tanks  into  Poland,  and  our 
surprise  comes  not  that  they  have  in- 
vaded Poland  but  that  they  have  hesi- 
tated to  do  so. 

What  America  needs  is  a  doctrine  that 
is  equally  direct  and  unequivocal,  that 
says  that  we  will  help  defend  democracy 
against  every  threat  or  intimidation  by 
assassins,  by  terrorists,  subversives,  and 
those  who  financially  support  them.  We 
will  not  bend  or  yield  to  blackmail 
whether  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  bomb 
or  an  oil  barrel. 


This  might  strike  some  as  being  jingo- 
istic or  indeed  simplistic.  But  I  would 
submit  that  a  policy  of  appeasement 
masquerading  as  diplomacy  will  gain  us 
neither  security  nor  respect.  In  the  long 
run.  we  will  inherit  the  contempt  of  our 
enemies  and  that  of  our  allies — and  we 
shall  be  deserving  of  it. 

A  foreign  policy  to  endure  must  be 
based  upon  something  firmer  than  the 
temporary  intersectici  of  economic  in- 
terests. Interests  are  important  but  they 
should  not  be  confused  with  or  consid- 
ered as  a  substitute  for  ideals. 

Our  ideals  of  individual  freedom  and 
liberty  will  flutter  In  the  minds  of  men 
and  women  long  after  our  interests  have 
gone  dry  and  taken  form  in  some  other 
substance  and  in  some  other  place. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  will, 
through  the  bitter  lessons  of  history, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  only 
one  stable  and  reliable  ally  In  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  not  Iran.  Egypt,  or  Saudi 
Arabia.  It  is  Israel — and  the  threat  to  the 
West's  security  does  not  come  from  Is- 
rael's intransigence  but  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  become 
almost  helplessly  addicted  to  Persian 
Gulf  oil.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to 
feed  our  habit  without  regard  to  the 
moral  consequences  of  our  consumption. 

A  number  of  arguments  have  been 
advanced  to  encourage  me  to  support 
this  sale.  One  is  that  I  should  support 
my  President  right  or  wrong.  I  believe 
this  proposition  to  be  without  merit.  My 
job  is  not  to  canonize  the  President  but 
to  support  him  when  he  is  right  and  to 
oppose  him  when  I  think  he  is  wrong. 
For  the  past  9  years  I  have  tried  to  hold 
true  to  that  standard  under  Republican 
and   Democratic    administrations   alike. 

Another  argument  is  that  I  must  afSrm 
the  sale  because  other  nations  simply 
do  not  understand  how  our  process 
works,  how  a  President  can  be  overruled 
by  the  Congress.  The  simple  answer  Is 
that  we  have  a  duty  to  enlighten  other 
nations  about  our  constitutional  process 
instead  of  bending  our  constitutional 
process  to  conform  to  their  mlsimder- 
standlng. 

I  want  to  see  President  Reagan  suc- 
ceed in  his  Presidency  and  to  provide 
strong  leadership  to  this  country.  He  Is 
a  good  and  decent  man  and  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  Israel.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  he  holds  the  best  chance  I  have  seen 
in  recent  years  to  build  a  national  con- 
sensus on  what  we  have  to  do  to  preserve 
and  promote  prosperity  and  Individual 
freedom.  I  want  him  to  protect  our  in- 
terests wherever  they  are  located,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  endanger  an  ally  In 
the  process. 

And  that  brings  me  closer  to  the  bot- 
tom line.  I  have  turned  this  issue  over 
and  over  in  my  mind  and  conclude  that 
Israel  is  in  a  classic  no-win  situatlcHi.  If 
the  sale  is  approved,  it  loses  a  measure 
of  its  mihtary  advantage.  If  the  sale  Is 
rejected,  it  also  loses  because  it  will  be 
blamed  for  the  dissolution  of  the  peace 
process,  which  I  believe  to  be  inevitable 
as  long  as  the  United  States  appears 
eager  and  willing  to  arm  Israel's  declared 
enemies. 

Israel  can  survive  only  if  it  Is  mili- 
tarily superior  to  its  enemies  and  only  If 
the  people  of  the  United  States  remain 


clear  In  their  understanding  of  Israel's 
struggle  and  unequivocal  In  their  com- 
mitment to  its  existence.  If  there  is  the 
slightest  doubt  or  hesitancy  about  the 
commitment  we  have  to  Israel,  then.  In 
a  crisis,  that  doubt  will  lead  to  Israel's 
destruction. 

When  the  crLsls  comes,  when  our  Euro- 
pean friends  who  are  so  quick  to  give  us 
advice  about  foreign  policy  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  offer  so  Uttle  in  helping  to 
defend  It,  when  our  European  friends 
deny  us  overflight  and  landing  rights  on 
their  soil  as  they  did  In  1973,  when 
everyone  Is  pointing  an  accusatory  finger 
looking  for  a  scapegoat.  I  do  not  want 
to  hear  any  voices  in  the  United  States 
say — If  only  they  had  not  been  so  In- 
transigent, If  only  they  had  agreed  not 
to  Interfere,  II  only  they  had  not  brought 
this  mess— this  death — upon  themselves. 

I  do  not  know  If  this  sale  Is  rejected 
whether  the  seed  of  doubt  will  be  sown 
In  the  minds  of  the  American  people. 
But  I  believe  there  is  the  chance  that  It 
could  be,  and  that  chance.  In  my  mind, 
outweighs  any  potential  threat  posed  by 
AW  ACS  or  P-15'8. 

I  have  taken  a  lot  of  time  to  clve  you 
all  the  reasons  why  I  do  not  particularly 
approve  of  the  sale,  and  I  will  give  you 
one  reason  why  I  am  going  to  vote  in 
favor  of  allowing  the  sale  to  take  place. 

I  simply  cannot,  in  my  own  conscience, 
bear  the  responsibility  of  allowing  Is- 
rael to  become  the  scapegoat  for  the  ter- 
ror that  is  gathering  like  storm  clouds 
over  its  borders.  I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port this  sale  only  if  Israel's  security  Is 
not  compromised. 

The  question  that  has  been  plaguing 
me  for  the  past  6  months  is  whether  or 
not  Israel  is  more  secure  if  the  sale  Is 
approved  or  more  secure  with  It  rejected. 
And  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  we  reject  the  sale.  Israels  security  is  in 
danger  and  it  will  be  blamed  for  this  dis- 
solution of  the  peace  process  and  when 
that  confrontation  and  conflict  comes, 
there  will  be  doubts  and  heslstancy  In  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  that  they 
brought  it  upon  themselves.  And  I  simply 
cannot  bring  myself  to  become  a  party 
to  that. 

Now  I  have  met  with  President  Reagan 
on  three  separate  occasions,  and  I  want 
to  say  for  the  public  record,  the  White 
House  has  not  lobbied  me.  They  have 
made  no  contact  for  me  to  meet  with  the 
President  other  than  the  requests  that  I 
have  made  myself.  My  request  was  that  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  the  President  because 
I  wanted  something  in  return.  The  thing 
that  I  wanted  was  his  assurance,  his 
guarantee,  and  his  pledge,  that  he  would 
never  allow  Israel's  qualitative  and 
quantitative  military  edge  and  superior- 
ity to  be  eroded. 

I  met  with  him  late  yesterday  after- 
noon and  I  asked  him  again  and  he  re- 
affirmed It  to  me  again  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  he  allow  the  present 
military  advantage  that  is  enjoyed  to  be 
eroded  and  that  was  the  commitment  he 
made  to  me.  to  Prime  Minister  Begin,  and 
I  believe  to  the  American  people  pub- 
licly And  I  believe  him  to  be  an  honor- 
able man.  I  trust  that  he  will  carry 
through  m  that  commitment  and  for 
that  reason  and  with  that  assurance.  I 
will  vote  against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  COHI W.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKlIR.  I  wlsn  to  take  this  op- 
portunity t4  express  my  profourd  ad- 
miration fof  the  Senator  from  Maine.  I 
know  firsthand  some  of  the  anguish  he 
has  gone  through  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a 
reconciliation  of  competing  factors  and 
trying  to  find  the  right  decision  accord- 
ing to  his  light  and  conscience.  I  com- 
mend him  fpr  what  he  has  done.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  courage.  I  commend 
him  for  being  a  great  Senator. 

Mr.  PER^Y.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
TowKB,  30  Seconds  or  whatever  time  he 
might  need.j 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  sat 
In  this  boc^for  20  years,  and  I  have 
never  seen  [a  greater  demonstration  of 
moral  courfige  or  intellectual  honesty 
than  we  ha^e  witnessed  here  today.  We 
have  Just  heard  from  a  man  who  sub- 
ordinated aill  else  from  his  conscience. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  liiy  words  of  commendation  of 
Senator  Cohen. 

I  yield  mrself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire, i 

I  know  what  he  has  gone  through.  We 
have  heard  the  eloquence  with  which  he 
has  expressed  himself  and  the  depth  of 
feeling.  The  conclusions  he  came  to  have 
been  the  foi  mdation  of  many  of  our  own 
decisions,  and  certainly  are  what  moti- 
vated the  Piesident. 

He  Indies  ted  a  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dent's 'ett3r.  I  would  like  to  read  one 
sentence  in  that  letter  which  Is  the  as- 
surance tha  t  many  of  us  sought  and  be- 
lieve In  dee  aly. 

We  wUl  c  ontlnue  to  make  available  to 
lirael  the  military  equipment  It  requires  to 
defend  Its  Imd  and  people  with  due  con- 
sideration t)  the  presence  of  AW  ACS  In 
Saudi  Arablt . 


bet  ind 
of 


I  believe 
stands 
President 
to    the 
leader. 

Mr.  Pres 
sent  to 
tions  of  th< 
ing  with 
first  deals 
in  the  reso 
Hatakawa 
himself  to 
dent  unlesi 
from  the 
concerns. 

Second, 
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deals  with 
distinguished 
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Senator 
this  sale 
mitments 
United  Stales. 

There  being 
were  ordered 
as  follows: 


every  Member  of  this  body 

.._    that    commitment    the 

the  United  States  has  made 

Sehate    and    to    the    majority 


dent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
incarporate  in  the  Recohd  sec- 
letter  of  the  President  deal- 
reiional  peace  and  security.  The 
with  the  concerns  expressed 
ution  introduced  by  Senator 
who  simply  could  not  bring 
vote  and  support  the  Presi- 
_    he  received  a  commitment 
If-esident  that  answered  these 

ask  unanimous  consent  to 

the  section  of  the  letter  that 

1  he  concerns  expressed  by  our 

colleague,  also  a  member 

Relations    Committee, 

PRfessLER.  who  could  not  support 

unless  he  received  these  com- 

from    the    President    of    the 


Fo  reign 


„  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


E^ZCERPTS 

That  the  sale  contributes  directly  to  the 
stability  an  I  security  of  the  area,  enhances 
the  atmosp  lere  and  prospects  for  progress 
toward  peac  >.  and  that  Initiatives  have  either 
been  successfully  completed  or  that  signifi- 
cant progrei  s  toward  that  goal  has  been  ac- 


complished with  the  substantial  assistance 
of  Saudi  Arabia. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  remain  fully  committed  to  protecting 
Israel's  security  and  to  preserving  Israel's 
abUlty  to  defend  against  any  combination 
of  potentially  hostile  forces  in  the  region. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  this  point 
I  yield  to  the  minority  leader  such  time 
as  he  might  need. 

THB   ADMINISTRATION'S   ARMS   SALE   PACKACI   TO 
SAUDI    ARABIA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  I  announced  my  opposition  to 
the  administration's  proposed  arms  sale 
package  to  Saudi  Aribia. 

In  the  final  analysis,  as  I  stated  then. 
It  was  my  judgment  that  the  sale  of  five 
advanced  air  surveillance  airplanes — 
known  as  airborne  warning  and  control 
systems,  or  AWACS — would  not  serve  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, I  also  expressed  deep  concern  that 
while  the  debate  on  this  arms  package 
had  focused  on  the  transfer  of  AWACS, 
we  were  overlooking  a  potentially  more 
serious  technology  transfer  issue— that 
of  the  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  air-to-air 
missile  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  three  other 
concerns  which  led  me  to  oppose  the  sale. 

First,  we  are  transferring  highly  so- 
phisticated technology  which,  if  compro- 
mised, could  be  of  significant  benefit  to 
the  Soviet  AWACS  program.  This  should 
be  as  much  an  issue  of  sovereignty  for 
the  United  States  as  It  is  for  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Second,  we  are  launching  an  ever- 
escalating  round  of  sophisticated  weap- 
ons transfers  to  a  highly  volatile  region 
of  the  world  in  which  the  primary  focus 
of  concern  for  the  countries  In  the  region 
remains  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  not  the 
Soviet  threat. 

And  third,  we  have  all  but  abandoned 
the  Camp  David  process,  leaving  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Egypt-Israeli  Peace  Treaty 
uncertain  at  best. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  remarks  today,  I 
want  also  to  address  two  particular  con- 
cerns which  I  touched  upon  in  my  speech 
last  week.  These  are  the  proposed  sale  of 
the  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  missile  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  the  role  of  the  Congress  In 
the  foreign  policy  decisionmaking  proc- 
esses. 

According  to  the  report  on  the  pro- 
posed AWACS/F-15  enhancement  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  compiled  by  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

The  AIM-9L  may  present  a  more  serious 
danger  of  security  compromise  because  of  Its 
advanced  seeker  and  fuze  technology.  The 
seeker  and  fuze  technology  allows  this  ver- 
sion of  the  Sidewinder  missile  to  be  fired  at 
enemy  aircraft  from  any  angle  rather  than 
from  the  rear.  While  the  Soviets  are  aware 
of  the  basic  cooling  technology  Involved,  they 
do  not  yet  have  the  manufacturing  capabU- 
ity  to  produce  a  comparable  all-aspect  mis- 
sile. 

The  AIM-9L  uses  a  solid  fuel  rocket 
propellant  to  reach  2>'2  times  the  speed  of 
sound.  It  reportedly  has  a  range  of  2  to 
4  statute  miles,  depending  on  the  oper- 
ating environment.  The  lethality  of  the 
AIM-9L  has  also  been  increased  sig- 
nificantly by  improvements  to  its  fusing 
mechanism  and  warhead.  A  new  laser 
proximity  fuse  nermits  the  warhead  to  be 
detonated  nearer  the  target.  The  war- 


head itself  Is  of  the  annular  blast  frag- 
mentation type,  which  uses  two  layers  of 
metal  rods  wrapped  around  an  explosive. 
On  detonation,  these  rods  disperse  uni- 
formly, creating  a  spherical  destruction 
zone.  The  rods  also  tumble  to  cause 
maximum  damage.  It  can  home  In  on 
such  comparatively  low-heat  sources  as 
the  heat  generated  by  the  air  friction  on 
the  leading  edge  of  an  aircraft's  wing.  In 
sum,  it  is  a  state  of  the  art  weapon. 

The  AIM-9L  is  a  joint  Navy  and  Air 
Force  development  that  provides  both 
services  with  a  common  close-in  Dog- 
fight missile.  It  is  standard  with  the 
Navy  F-14  and  F-4  fighter  aircraft,  smd 
Air  Force  F-15  fighter  aircraft.  The  mis- 
sile will  be  carried  by  the  F/A-18  when 
that  aircraft  becomes  operational  with 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

According  to  the  April  1980,  Issue  of 
Defense  Electronics  Review,  the  AIM- 
9L.  consisting  of  all-aspect  launch,  in- 
creased homing  performance  against 
maneuvering  targets,  and  greater  lethal- 
ity, provided  a  major  jump  in  the  Side- 
winder operational  capability.  The  Air 
Force  and  Navy  are  now  working  on  a 
new  generation  of  Sidewinder,  the  AIM- 
9M  which  will  be  equaUy  significant  in 
improved  capability. 

Mr.  President,  what  struck  me  in  the 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Defense 
Electronics  Review  is  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  improvements  found  in  the  AIM- 
9M.  which  is  presently  being  developed, 
have:  "Also  been  incorporated  In  the 
AIM-9L  production  program." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  as  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  possible  compromise  of 
the  technology  associated  with  the  AIM- 
9L  as  I  am  regarding  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia.  In  this 
regard,  I  want  to  summarize  what  I 
stated  in  discussing  this  matter  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  last  week. 

The  AIM-9L  is  a  classified  technology 
which  Saudi  Arabia  has  not  been  given 
security  clearance  to  receive.  The  con- 
sideration of  this  sale  should  have  gone 
through  the  normal  procedures  estab- 
lished to  safeguard  its  security  and  pro- 
tect it  from  risks  of  compromise  or  mis- 
use. These  procedures  involve  securing 
the  approval  of  the  National  Disclosure 
Policy  Committee  prior  to  a  sale's  being 
finalized.  The  National  Disclosure  Policy 
Committee,  a  group  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  various  military  branches,  is 
charged  with  evaluating  the  eligibility  of 
various  nations  to  receive  classified 
weapons  technology  and  weighing  the 
risks  and  rewards  associated  with  the 
transfer  of  that  technology. 

In  the  case  of  the  proposed  sale  of  the 
AIM-9L  to  Saudi  Arabia,  however,  a 
deviation  from  the  normal  safeguard 
procedures  was  made  and  an  exception 
to  the  national  disclosure  policy  was 
granted.  The  committee  was  bypassed. 

Senator  Levin,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  pressed  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Weinberger  as  to  why 
these  procedures  were  not  followed.  The 
only  response  Senator  Levin  was  able  to 
elicit  from  the  Secretary  was  one  Indi- 
cating that  the  President  himself  decided 
to  grant  the  exception  to  the  national 
disclosure  policy  in  the  case  of  the  sale 
of  the  AIM-9L.  As  a  result  of  that  decl- 
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slon,  the  Armed  Forces  were  precluded 
from  raising  their  concerns  In  the  most 
appropriate  forum  available  to  them,  the 
National  Disclosure  Policy  Committee. 

In  light  of  the  Impressive  nature  of  the 
AIM-9L  technology,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
12  F-15  pilots  wrote  Representative  Tom 
Lantos.  of  California,  earlier  this  year, 
to  protest  this  sale.  These  pilots  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  missiles  could 
fall  into  Soviet  hands  If  they  were  sold 
to  the  Saudis,  thius  elim  nating  a  criti- 
cal American  technological  edge.  They 
wrote: 

The  AIM-9L  Is  so  superior  that  It  gives  the 
American  fighter  pllrt  a  believable  chance  of 
survival  when  confronted  with  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  Soviet  aircraft  we  must 
face.  If  we,  as  a  military  force,  are  to  main- 
tain a  credible  deterrent  defensive  posture 
with  a  minimum  of  dollars,  why  give  our 
technological  edge  away?  Certainly  we  as 
pilots  cannot  be  expected  to  flight  against  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  Soviet  aircraft 
equipped  with  a  compromised  version  of  our 
AIM-9L  when  we  know  how  effective  the 
missile  Is. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  re- 
peatedly raised  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  AIM-9L's  to  any  neu- 
tral or  Third-World  country.  At  pres- 
ent only  our  NATO  allies  and  Israel  have 
access  to  this  technology  since  they  have 
been  given  top  secret  ratings  by  the  Na- 
tional Disclosure  Policy  Committee.  The 
Navy's  position  has  been  consistent  In 
asserting  that  it  Is  imperative  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  this  missile  only  to  those 
countries  currently  authorized  to  pur- 
chase the  AIM-9L. 

In  my  estimation,  the  case  for  oppos- 
ing this  package  Is  made  even  stronger 
because  of  the  AIM-9L  issue.  We  have 
not  received  any  assurances  that  the 
1,177  AIM-9L  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia 
can  be  secured  against  compromise.  Sen- 
ator Levin  asked  Secretary  Weinberger 
whether  the  administration  had  con- 
sulted the  CIA's  counterintelligence  risk 
assessment  and  the  security  survey  re- 
port which  are  prepared  after  an  onslte 
investigation.  To  my  understanding. 
Senator  Levin  has  not  yet  received  a 
reply  to  his  question. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  cavalier  treat- 
ment given  this  highly  sensitive  tech- 
nology transfer  issue.  Security  proce- 
dures are  established  to  prevent  the  com- 
promise of  technology  which  gives  us  an 
edge  over  our  primary  adversary — the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  vital  to  the  national 
security  of  our  Nation  that  we  preserve 
this  technological  lead  as  diligently  as  we 
can.  This  Is  our  technology  and  we  should 
be  saving  it  for  ourselves. 

The  procedures  under  which  state  of 
the  art  military  technolozy  is  trans- 
ferred to  other  countries  should  be  fol- 
lowed with  the  highest  degree  of  caution. 
They  should  never  be  discarded  or  com- 
promised on  political  grounds.  I  fear,  be- 
cause cf  political  considerations,  these 
procedures  were  circumvented  in  regard 
to  the  AIM-9L  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  argued  last  week, 
and  I  win  repeat  the  same  argument 
today,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  be 
providing  top  of  the  line  military  tech- 
nology to  any  country  in  the  world,  with- 
out strict  controls  maintained  bv  the 
United  States.  I  believe  the  United  States 
has  not  only  a  sovereign  right,  but  also 


a  responsibility  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  all  our  military  technology. 

The  Soviets  are  very  conscientious  re- 
garding possible  compromise  of  their  own 
military  technology.  They  maintain  strict 
controls  over  the  transfer  of  high  tech- 
nology Items  not  only  to  neutral  or 
Third-World  nations,  but  within  the 
Warsaw  Pact  as  well.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  be  any  less  diligent  than  the 
Soviets  In  maintaining  control  over  our 
high  technology  military  systems. 

I  have  serious  difficulty  with  selling 
our  top  military  technology  to  nations 
with  which  we  do  not  have  a  treaty  or 
defense  relationshlR.  Even  if  the  pros- 
pects for  compromise  of  this  technology 
were  remote,  it  is  our  technology  which 
offsets  the  Soviet  lead  in  the  numbers  of 
planes,  tanks,  guns,  ships,  and  missiles. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  promiscuous- 
ly spread  that  technology  throughout 
volatile  areas  of  the  world  and  increase 
the  chances  of  giving  away  our  edge  in 
that  technology  to  the  Soviets. 

The  arguments  to  vote  for  the  sale 
have  been  made  for  all  the  wrong 
reasons.  They  have  turned  mainly  on 
fear  over  the  Saudis'  reaction — I  ad- 
dressed that  point  in  my  speech  last 
week — or  over  concern  for  the  Presi- 
dent's prestige.  It  is  that  latter  issue,  that 
of  the  prestige  of  the  President,  which 
I  now  want  to  address. 

As  I  noted  last  week,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  decision  to  provide  Uie  AIM- 
9L  and  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  was 
wrong  from  the  very  beginning. 

I  believe  the  President  was  ill-served 
by  his  advisors  when  he  agreed  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  package.  I  believe  the 
President  continues  to  be  ill-ser\'ed  by 
his  advisers  in  pressing  forward  with  a 
wrong  decision.  Finally,  I  believe  the 
President  is  being  ill-served  in  placing 
so  much  of  the  prestige  of  his  office  on 
the  line  in  an  attempt  to  gain  congres- 
sional acquiescence  for  a  bad  decision. 

What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress if  a  bad  decision  is  made  by  the 
executive  branch  which  could  be  detri- 
mental to  this  country's  national  in- 
terests? 

When  a  wrong  decision  Is  made,  a  deci- 
sion which  could  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  the  national  interests  of  this  country, 
it  is  not  only  the  prerogative,  but  also 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
overturn  such  a  decision.  The  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  are  co-equal 
partners  in  the  foreign  policy  formula- 
tion of  our  Government.  The  framers  of 
our  Constitution  were  very  careful  m 
constructing  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  among  the  three  branches  of 
Government. 

As  noted  constitutional  scholar  Louis 
Henking  pointed  out  in  his  book,  "For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  Constitution" : 

The  vast  legislative  powers  of  Congress 
that  relate  particularly  to  foreign  affairs  do 
not  begin  to  exhaust  Its  authority  to  make 
law  affecting  foreign  relations  Congress  has 
general  powers  that,  taken  together,  enable 
It  to  reach  virtually  where  It  will  in  foreign 
as  In  domestic  affairs. 

The  Commission  on  the  Organization 
of  Government  for  the  Conduct  of  For- 
eign Policy  was  established  in  1972  by 
Congress.  The  Commission  was  asked  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  governmental  processes  and 


programs  in  the  formulaticxi  and  Imple- 
mentation of  foreign  policy.  The  report 
of  the  Conamission  was  Issued  on  June  28, 
1975,  and  I  cite  the  following  from  the 
report: 

The  Commission  believes  that  while  the 
executive  branch  should  continue  to  conduct 
our  relations  with  other  countries,  both  the 
Constitution  and  political  realities  require 
shared  participation  and  responsibility  by 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
government. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  enor- 
mous powers  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  support  of  any  foreign  policy.  More- 
over, congressional  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  these  powers  are  the  "supreme 
law  of  the  land."  The  President  is  bound 
by  the  Constitution  to  faithfully  execute 
these  laws. 

Today,  we  are  voting  on  a  resolution  to 
disapprove  the  sale  of  AWACS  and  other 
military  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
authority  for  this  congressional  action 
can  be  found  in  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976.  which 
was  signed  Into  law  by  President  Ford. 

We  are  told  that  a  vote  agamst  the 
President  would  unnecessarily  damage 
his  prestige  and  credibility  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy.  This  assertion  is 
predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
President  made  a  commitment  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  United  States  has  to  stick 
by  this  commitment. 

Former  President  Carter  also  wrote  me 
regarding  this  matter.  In  a  letter  dated 
October  11.  1981,  President  Carter  as- 
serted: 

In  the  eyes  of  moat  nations  a  cotnmltment 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  promise  by  our  country. 

A  rejection  of  this  commitment,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  will  be  considered  by  our  allies  and 
potential  adversaries  as  the  breaking  of  a 
solemn  agreement  by  the  United  States. 

I  submit,  this  line  of  argument  Is  not 
consonant  with  the  facts  or  the  law.  I  am 
referring  specifically  to  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  Under  section  36(b)(1)  of 
the  Act  Congress  states : 

In  the  case  of  any  letter  of  offer  to  sell 
any  defense  articles  under  this  Act  for  925.- 
000,000  or  more,  any  design  and  construc- 
tion services  for  $200,000,000  or  more,  or  any 
major  defense  equipment  for  »7.000,000  or 
more,  before  such  letter  of  offer  Is  Issued,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  a  numbered  certifica- 
tion with  respect  to  such  offer  to  sell. 

Section  36(b)  further  stipulates: 
The  letter  of  offer  shall  not  be  Issued  if 
the  Congress,  within  thirty  calendar  days 
after  receiving  such  certification,  adopts  a 
concurrent  resolution  stating  that  It  objects 
to  the  proposed  sale,  unless  the  President 
states  In  his  certification  that  an  emergency 
exists  which  requires  such  sale  In  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  law,  the  President  is  pre- 
cluded from  making  such  commitments 
until  Congress  has  acted  to  disapprove 
or  acquiesce  In  the  letters  of  offer  sub- 
mitted to  it  for  consideration.  The  only 
commitment  the  President  can  make  is 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  of  offer  to  a  for- 
eign government.  Yet,  that  letter  of  offer 
cannot  be  Issued,  under  the  law,  until  the 
30  calendar  days  following  formal  notifi- 
cation to  the  Congress  has  expired  and  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  disapproval  h£is 
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emphasize   has   not,   been 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 


I  agree  \iith  the  rationale  behind  the 
enactment  Into  law  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Acf  The  act  was  written  for  the 
very  purpose  we  are  debating  today.  If  a 
mistake  haii  been  made  by  the  executive 
branch  onja  proposed  national  sale  of 
arms,  the  Congress  has  the  opportunity 
to  reverse  that  error.  If  we  do  not  stand 
up  now  an4  carry  out  our  responsibility, 
why  did  w^  write  this  law  in  the  lirst 
place?         , 

If  we  ar^  always  going  to  succumb  to 
the  argument — and  we  are  always  going 
to  hear  th«  same  argument.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  sume  argument — that  if  Con- 
gress does  ttot  support  a  given  sale.  Chen 
the  President's  credibility,  the  Presi- 
dent's prestige,  will  be  Impaired?  Well, 
if  we  are  Always  going  to  succu(nb  to 
that  arg\u|ient.  right  or  wrong,  why. 
then,  do  we  not  repeal  the  act?  If  any 
President  l^elieves  that  any  arms  pro- 
posal to  amy  country  represents  a  com- 
mitment oh  the  part  of  this  Govern- 
ment, doei  this  mean  that  Congress 
must  refran  from  upholding  the  law? 


process  will  have  become  a 
the  executive  branch  made 


The  whole 
sham. 

In  1978, 

specific  an^  public  assurances  to  Con- 
gress, and  through  Congress  to  the 
American  i)eople,  that  the  AWACS  and 
F-15  enhancement  package  would  not 
be  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  supported  that  arms  sale  package  at 
that  time,  uartly  on  the  basis  of  the  as- 
surances tJ:  at  were  given  to  Congress  by 
the  admini  itration  then  in  power. 

These  assurances  were  instrumental 
in  the  Senate  approval  of  the  F-15  sale 
to  Saudi  Ai  abia.  I  concede  that  circum- 
stances have  changed  in  the  region,  but 
this  admini  stration  made  the  decision  to 
proceed  wil  h  this  sale,  unilaterally  set- 
ting aside  ^he  1978  assurances  without 
fully  consulting  with  Congress. 

We  are  now  told  that  a  commitment 
has  been  nade.  Oh.  yes.  we  were  con- 
sulted with,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
sales  package  would  be  rejected.  Then — 
then  and  oi  ily  then — did  the  administra- 
tion ever  be  ther  to  consult  with  me  about 
the  matter  I  do  not  know  how  it  re- 
sponded to  other  Senators,  but  it  was 
then,  when  the  administration  found 
that  it  war  in  difficulty  for  votes,  that 
the  admin  stration  said  to  me,  "This 
ought  to  be  a  bipartisan  matter." 

I  said  to  Mr.  Allen  at  that  time.  "Well. 
I  am  glad  you  raised  the  point.  I.  too. 
think  it  shjuld  be  a  bipartisan  matter.' 

I  have  c(  insistently  opposed  making  it 
a  party  matter,  Mr.  President,  but  I  sug- 
gest that  in  the  future.  Congress  be 
brought  in  on  the  takeoff  and  not  just 
on  the  land  ing.  It  appears,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  co  iisultation  with  Congress  only 
becomes  Important  when  votes  are 
needed. 

In  effectj  officials  of  this  administra- 
tion and  otBclals  of  former  administra- 
tions are  spying  that  a  private  promise 
to  a  foreigii  government,  which  was  not 
revealed  ait  the  time,  somehow  takes 
precedency  over  public  assurances  and 
commitmeiits  made  to  the  American 
people  anc^  their  elected  representatives. 
This  runs  jcounter  to  the  Intent  of  the 
Arms  Exp(  rt  Control  Act. 


That  the  Congress  end  the  Executive 
.share  in  the  foreign  policy  decisionmak- 
ing processes  should  not  be  in  dispute. 
If  a  bad  decision  is  made,  members  of 
Congress  must  shoulder  the  responsi- 
bility for  reversing  that  mistake — a  re- 
sponsibility vested  in  us  by  the  people 
and  the  Constitution.  We  should  not  be 
a  rubber  stamp,  we  should  not  follow 
any  President  blindly,  dutifully,  and  un- 
questlonlngly  over  the  precipice  of  error. 

I  believe  the  Senate  would  be  abrogat- 
ing its  responsibility  if  It  supported  such 
a  decision  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
maintaining  the  prestige  of  the  Presi- 
dent, right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  must  the  destiny  of  this 
Nation  ride  on  such  a  flimsy  reed  that 
It  is  Important  to  the  prestige  of  the 
President  to  win  for  the  sake  of  winning, 
no  matter  how  wrong  a  decision  might 
be?  The  Issue  is  not  the  Presidency.  The 
issue  is  not  the  prestige  of  the  President. 
The  issue  is  the  decision  itself. 

The  world  does  not  look  just  at  the 
presidency  when  it  comes  to  our  conduct 
as  a  Nation.  The  world  looks  at  the 
totality  of  our  economic,  military,  and 
diplomatic  authority  which  is  shared  by 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
If  any  President  makes  a  serious  foreign 
policy  mistake,  the  world  is  more  secure 
in  knowing  that,  imder  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  Congress  can  viti- 
ate a  mistaken  judgment. 

I  should  think  that  most  of  the  coun- 
tries with  which  the  United  States  must 
deal  would  be  relieved  to  know  that  Con- 
gress is  capable  of  exerting  itself  when 
a  President  makes  a  mistake. 

If  damage  to  the  President's  prestige 
is  a  factor  to  be  weighed — and  I  think 
it  should  be— in  the  end,  the  Senate  must 
weigh  the  potential  damage  to  the  pres- 
tige of  the  President  against  the  damage 
the  Nation  may  suffer  through  the  com- 
promise of  our  military  technology  or 
through  an  erroneous  foreign  policy. 

In  the  case  of  this  proposed  arms  sale 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  the  national  Interest  of 
this  country  must  come  flrst.  We  must 
not.  and  cannot,  allow  our  technology 
to  be  compromised,  no  matter  how  re- 
mote the  possibility.  Our  technology  is 
too  important  for  us  in  balancing  our 
conventional  and  nuclear  capability 
with  the  Soviets. 

Rather  than  hindering  the  President's 
ability  to  conduct  an  effective  foreign 
and  security  policy  around  the  world,  the 
denial  of  this  sale  would  serve  as  a  po- 
tent lesson;  and  this  lesson,  it  is  hoped, 
would  result  in  a  more  coherent  and 
realistic  foreign  policy  for  the  next  3 
years  than  we  have  seen  thus  far  In  this 
administration.  It  also  should  signal  the 
administration  that  the  only  credible 
foreign  policy  is  one  in  which  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  are  coequal 
partners.  This  means  approaching  major 
foreign  policy  issues  in  a  spirit  of  serious 
consultation  and  thoughtful  give  and 
take. 

If  this  happens,  then  the  American 
people,  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, can  have  confidence  that  our  na- 
tional interests  are  indeed  being  pro- 
moted and  protected  effectively  aroimd 
the  world. 

In  the  same  vein.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  other  countries  could 


be  more  sure  that  whenever  commit- 
ments are  made,  those  commitments 
have  the  backing  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  and  that  that 
backing  already  had  been  assured  by 
virtue  of  adequate  consultations  l)etween 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branch- 
es before  commitments  are  made. 

We  hear  now  the  argument — in  sup- 
port of  the  sale — that  if  this  sale  is  re- 
jected, the  Israeli  lobby  will  bear  the 
blame.  Mr.  President,  what  is  more  im- 
portant— the  security  of  the  Israeli  lobby 
or  the  security  of  the  United  States? 

I  simply  need,  in  closing,  to  recall  a 
line  from  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address: 

The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here,  but  It  can  never  for- 
get what  they  did  here. 

Mr.  PELX,.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval and  oppose  this  proposed  sale. 

It  is  very  important  at  the  outset  to 
underscore  the  fact  that  this  package 
involves  not  just  the  AWACS,  which  has 
been  talked  about  so  repeatedly  in  the 
press,  but  also  the  enhancement  package 
for  the  F-15's — a  package  which  signifi- 
cantly increases  the  offensive  capabilities 
and  the  range  of  the  P-15's. 

Mr.  President.  3  years  ago  we  had  an 
extended  debate  in  this  body  about  the 
sale  of  the  F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  op- 
posed that  sale  at  that  time  because  I  did 
not  regard  the  sale  of  that  advanced 
aircraft  as  serving  America's  interests. 
Opposed  it.  I  might  note,  against  the 
pressure  of  a  President  of  my  own  party. 

At  that  time,  a  major  rationale  used 
to  persuade  Senators  to  support  the  sale 
of  the  F-15's  was  that  the  enhancement 
equipment  would  not  be  sent  with  the 
planes  and  that  they  would  not  have  an 
offensive  capacity,  a  capability  about 
which  many  Members  were  concerned. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  a  package 
that  involves  not  only  the  AWACS.  an 
extremely  sophisticated  and  Important 
command  and  control  facility,  but,  in 
addition,  includes  the  enhancement 
equipment  withheld  3  years  ago. 

On  June  27, 1980,  In  the  face  of  reports 
that  Saudi  Arabia  was  seeking  the  en- 
hancement equipment.  66  Senators 
signed  a  letter  to  the  President  urging 
him  to  reject  such  a  request.  The  letter 
noted  that,  at  the  time  of  the  1978  de- 
bate, assurances  had  been  given  that 
such  equipment  would  not  be  sold.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  that  letter 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

DURENBERGER).    WithOUt    ObjectlOH,    it    IS 

so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
very  important  to  focus  on  the  argu- 
ments that  are  being  made  with  respect 
to  the  peace  process  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  American  relationship  with 
Saudi  Arabia. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  those  supporting  him  in 
the  committee  made  an  argument — and 
I  am  now  quoting  from  their  minority 
views — that— 

In  1978  the  Congress  approved  the  sale  of 
F-S's  to  Egypt.  Few  believe  now  that  Camp 
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David  could  have  occurred  without  the  reas- 
surances of  American  support  that  Egypt  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  our  wUUngness  to  make 
this  sale. 

They  go  on,  then,  to  use  the  approval 
of  that  sale  as  an  argument  to  approve 
this  sale.  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that 
just  the  opposite  conclusion  should  be 
drawn.  I  supported  the  sale  of  the  P-5's 
to  Egypt  in  1978.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  Egypt  following 
that  sale  with  respect  to  the  effort  to 
bring  peace  In  the  Middle  East  and  the 
conduct  of  Saudi  Arabia  after  the  sale 
of  the  F-15's  Is  like  day  and  night.  That 
sale  did  not  bring  Saudi  support  for  the 
peace  process,  as  it  is  asserted  the  sale 
of  the  F-5's  to  Egypt  brought  Egyptian 
support  for  the  peace  process. 

In  fact,  to  the  contrary,  what  it 
brought  was  an  effort  by  Saudi  Arabia 
to  subvert  and  undercut  the  peace  proc- 
ess, its  condemnation  of  President  Sadat, 
and  the  refusal  to  be  helpful  In  moving 
forward  the  Egyptian-Israeli  efforts  to- 
ward peace.  How  much  further  ahead 
would  we  be  now  in  the  Middle  East  if 
the  Saudis  had  been  supportive  of  the 
peace  process  which  President  Sadat 
and  Prime  Minister  Begin  so  coura- 
geously launched? 

Furthermore,  not  only  have  the  Saudis 
sabotaged  the  peace  process,  but  they 
have  also  continued  to  be  the  primary 
bankers  for  the  terrorist  PLO,  with  all 
the  destruction  it  is  causing  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Saudi  leaders  have  stated  that  they  re- 
gard Israel  as  their  greatest  enemy  and 
have  called  for  a  "holy  war"  against 
Israel. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  asserted  by  some 
that  the  Saudis  have  shown  moderation 
with  respect  to  their  oil  policy.  I  submit 
that  the  Saudi  oil  policy  is  motivated  by 
one  objective  and  one  objective  only,  and 
that  is  their  own  self-interest.  In  pursu- 
ing their  self-interest,  they  seek  to  ac- 
complish two  objectives:  to  maintain  the 
power  of  the  OPEC  cartel  and  to  main- 
tain their  primacy  within  the  OPEC 
cartel.  That  Saudi  oil  policy  is  motivated 
by  self-interest  and  not  by  any  concern 
for  the  United  States.  This  has  been  very 
well  spelled  out  by  Hobart  Rowan  In  a 
number  of  columns.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  of  those  columns  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  sale  would  Intro- 
duce greater  Insecurity  into  the  region. 
It  would  almost  guarantee  that  In  any 
future  conflict  which  might  break  out  In 
the  Middle  East  Saudi  Arabia  would  be 
moved  into  the  very  center  of  that  con- 
flict rather  than  being  peripheral  to  It. 
which  has  been  the  situation  in  past  out- 
breaks of  hostility  in  that  area. 

This  sending  of  the  top  of  the  line  of 
military  technology  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  continued  significant  arming  of 
Saudi  Arabia  which  has  taken  place  over 
the  past  decade,  an  arming  in  enormous 
figures,  is  moving  that  nation  more  and 
more  into  a  central  position  should  there 
be  an  outbreak  of  confiict  in  that  area. 
That  is  not  a  direction  in  which  we 
should  be  moving  matters  in  that  area. 


The  exposure  of  our  top  of  the  line 
military  technology  to  high  security  risk 
Is  not  a  prudent  action.  The  compromise 
of  that  technology  would  be  harmful  and 
Is  not  a  chance  we  should  be  taking  here 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S«i- 
ator's  6  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  May  I  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  regret  this.  There  may  be 
a  minute  later,  but  I  cannot  make  any 
exceptions. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  some 
time. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  1  minute  from  the 
time  I  have. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  two 
other  very  important  points. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  assurances  with  respect 
to  our  continued  support  for  the  State 
of  Israel.  I  point  out  that  by  fueling  the 
arms  race  In  the  Middle  East  by  the 
largest  arms  sales  In  our  history  we  are 
markedly  escalating  the  cost  of  arms  In 
that  area.  Before  the  1973  war,  Israel 
was  an  economic  miracle.  Since  then,  it 
has  undertaken  a  defense  burden  which 
Is  staggering  In  economic  terms.  It  now 
repays  to  the  United  States  each  year  the 
equivalent  of  the  amoimt  of  economic 
assistance  it  receives.  The  more  the  arms 
race  in  the  area  Is  escalated,  the  greater 
the  extra  economic  burden  on  Israel  even 
if  it  is  given  access  to  additional  military 
hardware.  The  more  the  arms  race  in  the 
area  Is-  escalated  the  greater  the  insta- 
bility and  the  distribution  resulting 
from  any  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Finally,  we  have  the  clear  responsi- 
bility here  to  exercise  an  Independent 
judgment.  There  Is  something  to  the 
argument  of  supporting  the  President's 
role  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  but 
It  does  not  reach  to  the  point  of  tran- 
scending the  responsibility  of  Congress, 
as  an  independent  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  exercise  its  own  best  judg- 
ment on  the  significant  Issues  which 
come  before  It. 

We  are  charged  with  that  responsi- 
bility under  the  law  according  to  whose 
provisions  we  are  now  proceeding.  That 
law  very  definitely  places  a  responsibil- 
ity upon  us  to  reach  our  own  best  judg- 
ment as  to  what  is  the  best  policy  for 
this  Nation. 

And  on  that  question,  Mr.  President. 
I  very  strongly  conclude  that  America's 
best  interest  would  not  be  served  by  this 
sale  and  hope  that  this  body  will  pass 
the  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  newspaper  editorials  discussing 
this  issue  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


EXRIBTT    I 


U.S.  Skmate, 
Woihington.  D.C.,  June  27,  l»$0. 
The  P«E8n>ENT. 
The  White  Hotue 

Deab  Mb.  Pbesiocnt;  According  to  recent 
news  reports.  Saudi  Arabia  has  asked  to  pur- 
chase from  the  United  States  additional  mili- 
tary equipment  related  to  the  1978  sale  of  00 
F-15's.  It  is  our  understanding  that  Included 
In  this  request  are  such  Items  as  multiple- 
ejection  rocks,  conlormal  fuel  tanks.  KC-135 
cerial  refueling  tankers,  AIM  9-L  alr-to-alr 
missiles,  and  AWACS.  We  would  like  to  re- 
mind you  of  assurances  given  by  your  Ad- 
ministration concerning  such  military  equip- 
ment and  to  register  our  firm  opposition  to 
the  Saudi  request. 

When  the  proposed  P-IS  sale  was  debated 
more  than  two  years  ago.  major  concerns 
were  voiced  in  Congress  as  to  the  aircraft's 
potential  offensive  capability.  In  response 
to  these  concerns,  officials  of  your  Adminis- 
tration provided  the  Congress  with  a  series 
of  assurances  and  understandings  that  em- 
phasized the  defensive  role  and  restricted  the 
potential  offensive  threat  posed  by  the  P-15's. 
In  particular,  a  letter  from  Secretary  Brown 
on  May  9,  1978,  to  Senator  John  Sparkman. 
then  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  stipulated  the  following; 

"The  F-15  we  plan  to  sell  to  Saudi  Arabia 
will  have  the  same  configurations  as  the  In- 
terceptor model  approved  for  the  United 
States  Air  Force." 

"The  plane  requested  by  Saudi  Arabia  will 
not  be  equipped  with  the  special  features 
that  could  give  It  additional  range.  Specifi- 
cally, the  planes  will  not  have  conformaJ 
fuel  tanks  ("fast  packs"),  i.e.,  auxiliary  fuel 
tanks  that  conform  to  the  body  of  the  plane, 
and  Saudi  Arabian  KC-130  tankers  do  not 
have  equipment  for  air  refueling  of  the 
F-15." 

"Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested  that  the 
plane  be  outfitted  with  multiple  ejection 
racks  (MEB  200)  which  would  allow  the 
plane  to  carry  a  substantial  bomb  load.  The 
United  States  will  not  furnish  such  MER's." 

"Saudi  Arabia  has  not  requested,  nor  do 
we  Intend  to  sell  any  other  systems  or  arma- 
ments that  could  Increase  the  range  or  en- 
hance the  ground  attack  capabUlty  of  the 
F-15." 

In  addition,  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  May  9.  1980. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  was  asked 
whether  the  United  States  was  planning  to 
provide  the  Saudis  with  an  aerial  refueling 
capacity  for  the  F-16's.  In  response.  Secre- 
tary Brown  said:  "The  F-15  does  have  a  re- 
ceptacle, but  the  Saudis  don't  have  an  aerial 
refueling  capability  with  a  probe,  so  they  will 
not  be  able  to  refuel  the  F-15." 

Moreover,  a  separate  letter  was  sent  on 
February  16.  1978,  from  Assistant  Secretary 
Bennett  to  Congressman  Lee  Hamilton  in 
which  the  following  statements  were  made 
concerning  the  ATM  9-L  and  AWACS: 

"The  Saudi  Air  Force  is  not  scheduled  to 
get  the  AIM  9-L  all -aspect  sidewinder  missile 
which  will  be  carried  on  the  United  SUtea 
Air  Force  F-15's." 

"An  F-l5^sale  will  not  lead  to  the  sale  of 
E2C  or  E3A^ (AWACS).  The  F-16  has  an  ei- 
cellent  radar.  Were  the  Saudis  to  purchase  an 
aircraft  with  less  effective  radar  than  the 
F-16.  they  would  be  more  than  likely  to  seek 
an  airborne  radar  system." 

We  feel  that  the  sale  of  additional  military 
equipment  which  would  Increase  the  range 
or  otherwise  enhance  the  offensive  capability 
of  the  F-15's  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia  would  not 
be  consistent  with  vae  above  assurances  and 
understandings  given  to  the  United  States 
Congress.  Therefore,  we  urge  you  to  reject 
any  such  requests  by  Saudi  Arabia  for  the 
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Mle  of  tbe  kd<UUon»l  weapons  and  equip- 
ment M  repo'ted  ta  tbe  preaa. 
Stnceivly, 

Signed  97  Senators:  Armstrong.  Baker. 
Baucul.  Bayb,  Bellmon,  Blden.  Boren. 
Boscb*ltz.  Bradley.  Bumpers.  Chafee, 
ChllaJ  Church,  Cohen,  Cranston.  Cul- 
ver, ijanforth.  DeCondnl,  Durenber- 
ger,  DUrkln. 

Bagletoii  Ford,  Hart,  Hatch.  Heflln, 
HelnsTHuddleston,  Humphrey,  Inouye, 
Jaeka(«i.  JtTlta,  Jepaen,  Kassebaum. 
Kenneby,  Lazalt,  Leahy,  Levin,  Lugar. 
McQoiem,  Magnuson. 

Moynlhtti  Mathias,  Matsunaga,  Metzen- 
baum.  Ultcbell,  Morgan.  Nelson,  Pack- 


wood, 

Rlegle 


Pell,  Pressler.  Proxmlre,  Pryor. 
Roth.       Sarbanes.       Sasssr. 


Schwa  ker.  Simpson.  Stevens,  Stewart. 
Tsongas.  Wamsr,  Welcker.  WU- 
Zorlnsky. 


Stone, 
Hams. 


BsHiarr  3 


(Vrom  tbe  Washington  Post.  Oct.  1.  19811 

AW  ACS:  A  Pavo«  W«  Dom't  Have  To  Do 
By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  hype  I  or  the  sale  of  five  AW  ACS  radar 
planes  and  (related  military  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabl^  Is  reaching  a  crescendo.  Head 
counts  In  tine  Senate  appear  to  show  a  ma- 
jority fear  the  equipment  Is  too  sophisticated 
for  the  Saudis,  and  eventually  might  fall  Into 
tbe  hands  o|  the  Russians. 

The  arguntent  that  the  AWACS  sale  is  not 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States.  It 
ae«ms  to  me^  Is  overwhelming  and  compell- 
ing. The  cas^  Is  so  strong  that  It  flushes  out 
desperate,  taottom-of-tbe-barrel  arguments 
from  the  prq-sale  crowd. 

Tbe  easiest  to  dispose  of  Is  the  plea  that  we 
"owe"  the  S«udls  this  one  because  they  cre- 
ated an  oil  ^lut  In  order  to  help  the  United 
States,  coluamlst  Carl  T.  Rowan  writes  that 
oil  prices  harve  come  down  recently  because 
"the  Saudis  bumped  more  oil  than  was  good 
for  them."  That's  pure  baloney,  and  you 
know  who  sa^s  so?  My  favorite  source  on  this 
subject.  Saiili  Oil  Minister  Sheik  Yamanl, 
when  he  tal^  candidly  at  home,  and  aban- 
dons tbe  pnopag^nda  line  he  uses  for  his 
lectures  In  Pt^rls  or  New  York. 

In  an  lnt«t'vlew  that  appeared  simultane- 
ously Sept.  f  In  tbe  English-language  Arab 
News  and  14  the  Arabic  dally,  Al-Sharq  Al 
Aswat.  Yamanl  admitted  that  the  Saudis  had 
not  created  the  current  glut  in  order  to  be- 
friend the  Utilted  States.  The  glut  arose,  he 
said,  becaus4  demand  had  fallen  In  response 
to  high  prlcis  that  OPEC  had  111-advtssdly 
put  Into  effe«t  In  1979  and  1980. 

A  detalledl  quote  from  Yamant  Is  Instruc- 
tive: "The  present  situation  is  different  from 
the  past  whai.  during  1979  and  1980,  the  oll- 
prlce  hike  from  a  Uttle  over  »13,  to  133  or 
more,  caused  an  enormous  rush  In  Invest- 
ment In  enwgy  resources,  with  the  view  of 
cutting  dowi  on  oil  consumption  and  devel- 
oping energy  alternatives  to  reduce  depend- 
ence on  oil.  I 

"This  resulted  in  a  fall  in  OPEC's  shares  In 
the  market  f^om  over  31  million  barrels  dally 
In  1979  to  mfuch  less  than  34  million  barrels 
this  year.  3ome  analysts,  however,  expect 
OPEC's  shari  to  fall  in  the  early  '90s  to  less 
than  15  million  barrels  dally  This  would 
mean  a  collapse  of  the  organization  and  a 
lot  of  econotnlc  hardships  for  Saudi  Arabia, 
which  basically  relies  on  Its  oil  revenues." 

That'*  Sheik  Yamanl  talking.  He  added: 

"The  oil  orlceB  must  be  brought  down.  If 
we  can,  or  lit  least  remain  at  the  present 
level  for  a  Ibng  period  until  we  are  able  to 
hold  back  IntveetoTB  from  searching  (for)  en- 
ergy altemaWveB,   and   until  OPEC  restores 


Ita  previous 
U  trying  to 
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pooltlon."  As  he  should.  Yamant 
:ake  care  of  Saudi  Interests,  not 


So  much 


or  the  siiggeetlon  that  we  need 


to  sell  AWAi »  to  tbe  SaudU  either  to  thank 


them  for  pun4>lng  a  lot  of  otl  (they're  doing 
that  because  they've  got  a  big  budget  to  sup- 
port) or  for  not  raising  prices  (that's  be- 
cause, as  Yamanl  says,  they  know  that  higher 
prtcee  will  accelerate  the  switch  away  from 
oil).  Wall  Street  oil  expert  Henry  L.  Wojtyla, 
uncannily  right  so  far,  estimates  that  non- 
OPEX;  oU  sources  are  growing  at  an  Impres- 
sive 6  percent  a  year,  presaging  about  an 
equivalent  decline  In  the  need  for  OPBC  oU. 

As  Peter  Lubln,  a  foreign  policy  analyst 
and  associate  of  the  conservative  Center  for 
International  Security  here,  suggested  In  re- 
cent congressional  testimony,  the  Saudis  and 
the  rest  of  OPEC  are  going  to  be  flghtlng 
with  others  for  a  share  of  the  market:  tbe 
West  doesn't  have  to  do  favors  or  grovel  for 
oil.  especially  favors  as  big  as  the  AWACS. 

But  If  the  glut  Is  bad  business  now  for 
the  Saudis  and  the  rest  of  OPEC.  Imagine 
what  will  happen  If  and  when  Iran  once 
again  begins  to  produce  oil  as  It  did  under 
the  shah— 4,  5  or  6  million  barrels  a  day. 
Clearly,  that  could  result  In  a  major  break  In 
oil  prices  that  could  have  an  even  more 
devastating  impact  on  the  Saudi  economy 
than  Yamanl  allows  In  his  candid  Interview. 

And  that's  where  the  AWA06  In  Saudi 
hands  could  pose  a  danger  to  the  West  that 
has  received  almost  no  attention.  British 
Professor  J.  B.  Kelly,  one  of  tbe  world's  lead- 
ing experts  on  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Gulf 
countries,  raises  the  frightening  possibility 
that  the  Saudis,  their  military  strength  aug- 
mented both  symbolically  and  in  reality  by 
the  AWACS.  would  "bully"  their  neighbors 
Into  holding  oil  production  down,  or  actually 
take  Persian  Oulf  territory,  as  Kelly  charges 
they  have  done  In  the  past. 

This  Is  not  mere  fantasy.  Kelly  documents 
the  blsA^ry  of  Saudi  Invasions  of  and  terri- 
torial demands  on  the  weaker  sheikdoms  In 
the  Persian  Oulf  over  the  years.  Although 
the  Saudis  obviously  don't  like  him,  Kelly's 
expertise  on  the  Middle  East  is  highly  re- 
garded In  the  Reagan  administration  and  on 
Capitol  Hill.  He  asks  precisely  the  right  ques- 
tion on  the  proposed  AWACS  sale:  "What  Is 
the  U.S.  going  to  get  out  of  It?"  Cleirly.  It's 
not  oil.  It's  not  bases.  It  would  appear  to  be 
nothing  at  all.  except,  perversely,  a  new  oU 
crisis  enforced  by  Saudi  AWACS. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  30,  1981) 
Yamani's   Nonsense 
(By   Hobart   Rowen) 

Sheik  Yamanl,  the  oil  minister  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  Is  a  master  In  the  art  of  communica- 
tion. For  years,  he  has  managed  to  convince 
otherwise  sophisticated  reporters  and  editors 
that  his  country,  on  behalf  of  Us  friends  in 
the  West,  has  exercised  restraint  In  cU  pric- 
ing. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Foreign  Policy  Aisocla- 
tlon  In  New  York  last  week,  Yamanl  spoke  of 
the  "sacrifices"  his  nation  Is  making  to  keep 
the  United  States  happy,  among  them  "for- 
going $1.9  billion  annually  In  favor  of  the 
U.S.A."  by  maintaining  oil  prices  $4  per  bar- 
rel lower  than  the  rest  of  the  cartel. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Saudis  have  a  very 
c'.ear  and  logical  strategy  that  dictates  their 
oil  production  and  price  lavels.  The  $32  Saudi 
price  (compared  with  t36  for  the  rest  of 
OPEC)  and  their  production  at  a  sustained 
level  of  10  million  barrals  a  day  have  every- 
thing to  do  with  the  eaudls'  own  best  eco- 
nomic Interests,  and  nothing  to  do  with 
lceer>tng  the  United  States  happy. 

The  most  significant  development  In  the 
world  energy  market  Is  that  oil-producing 
capacity  now  exceeds  demand,  which  has 
been  slowed  by  high  OPEC  prices.  Last  year, 
the  Big  Seven  Industrial  countries  cut  oil 
consumption  by  3  million  barrels  a  day.  and 
there  Is  every  Indication  this  Is  the  start  of  a 
long-run  trend. 

On  "Meet  the  Press"  April  19.  NBC's  Bill 
Monroe  brought  up  the  matter  of  the  glut, 
which  Is  weakening  oil  prices.  Ouest  Yaitianl 


answered  with  a  brilliant  piece  of  propagan- 
da later  featured  by  the  print  and  electronic 
media:  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  glut  was 
anticipated  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  almost  done 
by  Saudi  Arabia.  If  we  reduce  our  production 
to  the  level  before  we  started  raising  It,  there 
would  be  no  glut  at  all.  So  we  engineered  tbe 
glut  and  we  want  to  see  It  In  order  to  stabi- 
lize the  price  of  oil." 

He  added  that,  if  Saudi  Arabia  so  chose.  It 
could  cut  production  of  10  million  barrels  a 
day  to  6  million  "and  live  happily  at  that 
level.  And  If  you  take  away  from  the  market 
4  million  barrels,  then  Immediately,  you  will 
have  a  shortage.  The  price  of  oil  will  go  up." 
As  The  Wall  Street  Journal  quipped  the  next 
day,  "How  could  anyone  refuse  to  sell  AWACS 
to  a  bunch  of  nice  guys  like  that?" 

The  glut,  of  course.  Is  a  result  of  several 
factors.  Including  a  depressed  world  economy 
caused  by  high  oil  prices.  In  addition,  there 
Is  the  greater  economic  viability  of  coal,  nu- 
clear energy  and  other  energy  sources  at 
these  prices,  as  well  as  dramatic  dividends 
from  conservation.  But  no  one  on  the  "Meet 
the  Press"  panel  called  Yamani's  bluff:  A 
reduction  of  4  million  barrels  a  day  In  output 
would  cost  his  guvernment  $48  billion  a  year 
(each  1  million  barrels  a  day  at  $33  being 
worth  $12  billion  annually  to  the  Saudis), 
threatening  the  viability  of  the  Saudi  econ- 
omy. 

The  correct  reading  of  Saudi  oil  produc- 
tion and  price  policy  was  given  by  Yamanl 
himself.  In  Dhahran.  Saudi  Arabia,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Then  he  had  to  respond  to  criti- 
cism from  a  countryman  for  not  going  along 
with  the  higher  prices  of  other  OPEC  nations. 

"We  must  not  be  moved  In  the  direction 
that  other  (OPEC)  countries  are  moving  in." 
Yamanl  said.  Saudi  Arabia,  he  continued. 
Is  "In  a  race  v/lth  time"  to  establish  an  in- 
dustrial base.  "If  we  force  the  West  to  invest 
heavily  in  finding  alternative  sources  of 
energy,  they  will."  he  continued.  "This  would 
take  no  more  than  seven  years  and  would 
result  !n  reducing  dependence  on  oil  as  a 
source  o*  energy  to  a  point  that  will  Jeop- 
ardize Saudi  Arabia's  Interests." 

There  you  have  a  blunt,  clear  and  defen- 
sible statement  of  the  Saudi  national  Inter- 
est. It  contrasts  quite  sharply  with  the  non- 
sense Yamanl  fed  to  the  Foreign  Policy  As- 
sociation about  a  $1.9  billion  "sacrifice"  for 
the  good  old  U.S.A.  By  keeping  the  price 
below  the  rest  of  OPEC.  Yemanl  hopes  to 
slown  down  the  shift  to  alternative  sources 
of  energy.  It  Is  an  Intelligent  economic 
decision. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Yamanl  said  In 
Dhahran.  countries  like  Algeria,  which  by 
1990  win  run  out  of  oil  to  export,  want  to 
push  prices  as  high  as  possible  to  maxi- 
mize their  revenue  In  the  short  term.  "If  I 
were  an  Algerian."  Yamanl  said,  "I  would 
no  doubt  wish  that  the  price  of  oil  today 
would  reach  $100  a  barrel — even  If  I  brought 
the  world  economy  down.  Because  no  matter 
what  happens  to  the  world,  they  must  buy 
this  oil  from  me  regardless  of  how  much  I 
encourage  them  to  look  for  alternative  energy 
source.  .  .  ." 

But  the  Saudis  and  Yamanl  must  take  a 
different  approach.  Relative  price  modera- 
tion will  extend  and  protect  marketability 
of  their  oil  Into  the  next  century.  But  Just 
as  the  Saudis  wish  to  decelerate  the  trend 
away  from  oil  use  and  toward  coal,  natural 
gas  and  nuclear  energy,  It  Is  In  America's 
best  Interest  to  accelerate  that  precise 
trend,  diminishing  excessive  dependence  on 
Imports. 

ExHiBrr  3 

(From  the  Evening  (Baltimore)   Sun, 

Oct.  16,  1981] 

AWACS:   QtJlD  pro  Qtio 

Two   United   States    AWACS   aircraft   are 

patrollng  Egyptian  airspace  today,  In  aid  of 

an  Important  ally.  No  one  would  begrudge 
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this  American  contribution  to  Egyptian  de- 
fenses. Egypt  has  been  a  loyal  ally  of  the 
United  States  In  the  attempts  to  bring  peace 
to  a  troubled  region — and  at  no  small  risk, 
as  the  assassination  of  President  Anwar 
Sadat  demonstrated  10  days  ago. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  for  Saudi  Arabia, 
a  nation  which  Is  not  as  Important  to  the 
United  States  for  Its  contribution  to  the 
peace  process,  but  for  the  enormous  strategic 
value  of  Us  main  resource — oil.  that  Is,  for 
which  the  United  States  pays  a  mighty  price. 
As  the  value  of  this  resource  has  grown,  so 
has  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
give  In  to  practically  any  demand  the  Saudis 
make.  But.  despite  assurances  to  the  con- 
trary. American  acquiescence  to  these  de- 
mands has  not  been  met  with  a  genuinely 
productive  contribution  to  the  peace  process. 

That,  we  believe,  should  be  the  main  rea- 
son for  opposition  to  the  $8.5  billion  sale 
of  arms  to  the  Saudis.  The  package  repre- 
sents more  than  the  five  AWACS,  which  have 
become  the  main  source  of  controversy.  It 
contains  a  variety  of  equipment  which  would 
enormously  enhance  the  offensive  as  well  as 
the  defensive  capability  of  the  Saudi  air 
forces.  Much  of  this  equipment  was  specifi- 
cally left  out  of  the  original  agreement  to  sell 
P-15S  to  the  Saudis  as  an  Inducement  to 
congressional  approval  of  that  sale  In  1978. 
The  other  inducement  to  Congress  was  an 
assurance  that  the  1978  sale  would  encourage 
Saudi  cooperation  In  the  efforts  to  negotiate 
peace  In  the  region. 

Those  assurances  simply  have  not  been 
fulfilled.  Now.  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  overwhelmingly  rejected  the  proposed 
arms  package  for  many  reasons,  one  of  which 
must  be  the  suspicion  that  lingers  from  the 
broken  promises  of  1978.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  which  has  a  most  Im- 
portant voice  In  American  foreign  policy, 
has  also  rejected  the  sale.  The  full  Senate, 
we  hope  will  follow  that  recommendation, 
thus  sending  a  message  to  Saudi  Arabia  that 
the  people  of  America  expect  promises  to  be 
fulfilled,  demonstratively,  not  furtively.  It 
would  be  a  Just  tribute  to  the  late  Anwar 
Sadat,  the  only  Arob  leader  whose  commit- 
ment to  peace  was  uncompromising  and  de- 
serving of  enormous  support  from  America. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct  27, 1981 ) 
The  Pinal  Pollt  or  AWACS 

President  Reagan  Is  down  to  a  single  argu- 
ment for  selling  the  Awacs.  Foolish  or  not.  he 
contends,  the  deal  has  to  be  honored  to  en- 
hance his  Influence  abroad.  To  which  the 
only  reply  Is  that  rewarding  folly  with  polit- 
ical triumph  improves  neither  reputation 
abroad  nor  policy-making  at  home. 

The  folly  Is  bipartisan  and  deserves  the 
Senate's  bipartisan  rebuff.  The  dying  Carter 
Administration  promoted  this  deal  and  Its 
successors  eagerly  seized  the  pretext  of  "new 
developments"  to  break  a  previous  Presi- 
dential commitment.  For  Congress  sold  the 
Saudis  P-lSs — whose  range  and  power  are 
now  to  be  enhanced  by  missiles,  fuel  tankers 
and  Awacs— only  because  the  last  President 
promised  they  would  not  be  thus  enhanced. 
So  much  for  the  new  President's  guarantees 
about  the  conditions  of  sale. 

But  surely  Mr.  Reagan  has  been  chastened. 
It  Is  said,  and  does  not  have  to  lose  to  learn 
from  a  mistake.  The  signs  are  otherwise. 

This  confrontation  results  not  from  a 
single  error  but  from  the  Administration's 
chronic  failure  to  establish  coherent  foreign 
policies.  It  dramatizes  the  Reagan  team's  ex- 
cessive reliance  on  weapons  as  a  substitute 
for  diplomacy.  It  demonstrates  a  crucial  fail- 
ure In  consulting  Congress  and  the  absence 
of  sound  foreign  policy  coordination  at  the 
White  House. 

If  he  finally  prevails,  would  Mr.  Reagan 
shake  up  his  team  and  demand  better? 
Would  he  tell  the  Saudis  they  have  exacted 
Washlntgon's  last  tribute  until  they  flnd  a 
kind   word   for  Camp  David  and  use  their 


wealth  to  encourage  Palestinians  to  talk  to 
Israel?  Hardly.  He  would  commend  the  team 
and  Join  America's  Saudi  traders  In  celebrat- 
ing victory  over  the  "Israeli  lobby." 

The  President's  ugliest  argument  notwith- 
standing, Israel  Is  not  tbe  main  Issue.  At 
great  cost,  Its  security  will  somehow  be  pre- 
served. 

What  argues  powerfully  against  the  deal 
is  that  It  nurtures  a  fantasy — Saudi  Arabia 
as  a  pillar  of  American  strength.  If  that  were 
so.  the  Awacs  would  not  be  such  a  frantic 
test  of  good  win.  If  that  were  so,  tbe  Saudis 
would  have  compromised,  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent. If  that  were  so,  the  deal  wouldn't  even 
be  necessary:  the  American-manned  Awacs 
now  flying  In  Saudi  Arabia  would  be  welcome 
Indefinitely. 

Saudi  Arabia  Insists  on  Its  own  Awacs  for 
the  same  reason  It  will  not  open  Itself  to 
American  bases:  precisely  because  It  fears 
the  American  embrace.  To  protect  Its  wealth 
and  ruling  class,  It  naturally  supports 
American  actions  that  counter  Soviet  Influ- 
ence In  the  Middle  East.  But  the  Saudis  also 
resist  America,  and  not  only  because  of 
^srael.  They  know  that  the  United  States  rep- 
resents modernism,  secularism  and  democ- 
racy, all  of  which  challenge  the  vulnerable 
Saudi  status  quo. 

The  Saudis  are  a  commercial  asset,  not  a 
strategic  partner.  They  will  not  replace  Iran 
In  war  games  or  Egypt  In  peace  talks.  Their 
useful  opportunism  should  never  be  con- 
fused with  alliance. 

Most  of  Mr.  Reagan's  supporters  in  Con- 
gress now  concede  this.  They  argue  only 
against  Invading  the  President's  domain.  But 
why  did  Congress  vote  Itself  this  power  of 
review  if^-even  against  such  obvious  error — 
It  never  meant  to  use  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
mv  colleague  from  Illinois. 

The  question,  as  we  conclude  the  de- 
bate on  this  sale,  is  not  whether  or  not 
the  terms  of  this  sale  are  the  ones  that 
each  one  of  us  would  have  negotiated 
had  we  been  in  the  position  to  do  the 
negotiating.  They  are  not  the  terms  that 
I  for  one  would  have  negotiated  had  I 
had  that  responsibility. 

But  the  question  that  we  must  ask 
ourselves  is  this  one.  Will  a  rejection  of 
this  sale  contribute  to  the  stability  of 
the  Middle  East  and  to  the  security  of 
our  friends  in  that  area? 

I  must  answer  that  it  would  not. 

First,  rejection  would  raise  more  ques- 
tions about  whether  or  not  America 
keeps  her  word. 

In  the  past  several  years  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  a  reliable 
friend  has  been  eroded.  In  the  Middle 
East  our  off-again,  on-again  support  of 
the  Shah's  Government  of  Iran  is  a 
prime  example. 

It  is  clear  that  two  American  admin- 
istrations of  both  political  parties  have 
encouraged  the  Saudis  to  publicly  re- 
quest the  sale  of  AWACS  aircraft  to  their 
government.  For  us  to  lead  another  gov- 
ernment to  public  embarrassment  by  not 
following  through  with  our  offers  would 
be  another  signal  to  watching  nations 
aroimd  the  world  that  we  are  not  a  re- 
liable friend. 

Second,  a  rejection  of  this  sale  will 
make  us  less  able  to  bring  about  a  sat- 
isfactory conclusion  of  the  Camp  David 
peace  process. 


ITie  lasting  peace  to  be  a<^leved  In 
this  region,  the  agreement  and  support 
of  moderate  Arab  States  must  be 
obtained. 

The  United  States  must  develop  a 
broader  range  of  friendships  to  achieve 
this  goal.  Egypt,  Israel,  and  the  United 
States  acting  alone  cannot  obtain  the 
broad  agreement  which  is  needed. 

To  those  who  say  that  an  arms  sale 
to  Saudi  Arabia  is  not  a  substitute  for 
our  first  goal  of  finishing  the  Camp  David 
process,  I  answer  that  I  agree,  I  ask 
them,  however,  how  a  rejection  of 
this  sale  and  the  public  embarrassment 
of  the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  will 
aid  our  task  of  bringing  the  moderate 
Arab  States  into  the  peace  process? 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  even  if  all  of 
the  other  arguments  for  opposing  the 
rejection  of  this  sale  were  cast  into  the 
doubtful  column,  I  urge  my  cc^eagues 
to  remember  one  fact.  We  must  not  for- 
get as  we  make  this  decision,  that  the 
actual  transfer  of  the  technology  will  not 
take  place  for  4  years. 

We  are  not  being  asked  to  place  our 
immediate  trust  in  the  intentions  of 
Saudi  Arabia  to  help  in  bringing  a  peace- 
ful resolution  to  the  Palestinian  ques- 
tion. We  will  have  4  years  in  which  to 
observe  Saudi  actions  in  regard  to  the 
peace  process.  We  will  have  4  years  to 
watch  Saudi  actions  in  regard  to  the 
right  of  Israel  to  exist.  We  will  have  4 
years  to  closely  observe  Saudi  Arabia  in 
regard  to  its  actions  to  establish  closer 
friendships  with  Egypt  and  other  states 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

We  will  know  much  more  in  4  years 
than  we  now  know.  If  we  find  4  years 
from  now  that  this  transfer  would  not 
contribute  to  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  disputes  in  this  region  the  President 
has  assured  us  that  the  transfer  will  not 
take  place. 

If  we  find  that  Saudi  Arabia  does  not 
turn  out  to  be  the  friend  we  believe  and 
hope  her  to  be,  we  will  have  adequate 
time  to  reverse  our  decision.  Why  decide 
now,  Mr.  President,  not  to  even  give 
that  friendship  a  chance  for  further  de- 
velopment? Why  not  at  least  try  to  build 
bridges  to  other  Arab  States  in  the  hope 
of  forwarding  the  peace  process  and  re- 
ducing the  pressures  on  our  friends  from 
Egypt. 

Perhaps  our  experiment  with  Saudi 
Arabia  for  mutual  defense  and  concerted 
action  for  seeking  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  will  fail.  One  thing  is  certain,  it 
will  fail  if  we  never  try  it. 

The  risks  are  small  compared  to  the 
immeasurable  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  world  peace  which  we  will  make  if 
we  succeeck  during  the  next  4  years  be- 
fore the  actual  transfer  of  equipment  is 
even  to  take  place. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  difBcult 
decision  for  me.  As  I  said  yesterday,  I 
could  not  criticize  any  Senator  who  con- 
scientiously comes  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. But  I  cannot  in  conscience  ac- 
cept even  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  consequences  of  a  rejection  of  this 
sale. 

The  potential  damage  to  our  coimtr: 
is  simply  too  grave.  The  risk  is  too  great, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  resolution  of  disapproval,  to  put 
aside  other  frustrations  with  the  proc- 
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ess  and  tlie  means  with  which  this  sale 


before  us. 


to  put  aside  all 
other  coilsiderations,  and  to  asic  only 
Will  rejec^ou  of  the  sale  help  the  inter- 
est of  th^  United  States  of  America? 
If  we  can(  cast  aside  our  other  feelings 
and  ask  dnly  that  question,  I  am  con- 
fident we!  can  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  tale  should  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuKxowsiu).  llie  Senator's  5  minutes 
have  explxed. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PHRCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  tq  yield  8  minutes  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Nunn,  who 
has  done  ^o  much  to  help  the  President 
frame  uplthe  letter  that  has  been  re- 
leased tojhe  Senate  today. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Illinois.    ] 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  focus  my  re- 
marks on  two  main  points,  one  which  has 
received  Significant  attention  and  one 
which  has  been  largely  ignored. 

The  flrat  is  President  Reagan's  letter 
to  the  Senate  in  response  to  the  Warner- 
Nunn  resolution  and  other  concerns  as 
expressed  (by  Members  of  the  Senate. 

In  my  jiidgment,  the  Presidential  com- 
mitment, las  expressed  in  the  letter, 
meets  in  lull  both  the  overall  thmst  of 
the  Warner-Nunn  resolution  as  well  as 
the  specinc  and  detailed  conditions.  It 
provides  tzie  assurances  many  Senators 
need  in  onder  to  support  the  sale. 

Each  Member  of  the  Senate  has  been 
provided  with  a  copy  but  I  would  high- 
light seveial  key  provisions: 

First,  the  President  has  outlined  in 
the  strongest  possible  terms  his  intent 
that  the  tale  will  not  proceed  until  he 
certflies  to  Congress  that  the  following 
conditiona  have  been  met: 

see U KIT Y    or  TECHNOLOGY 

All  the  standard  agreements  and  plans 
will  be  in  pl&ce  prior  to  the  sale  and  the 
United  States  preserves  the  right  of  con- 
tinual onslte  inspection  and  surveillance 
by  U.S.  personnel  of  security  arrange- 
ments for  all  operations  during  the  use- 
ful life  of|  the  AWACS.  In  addition,  the 
computer  koftware  which  is  the  heart  of 
the  AWAQS  system  will  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States. 

ACCESS     TO     INFORMATION 

The  United  States  will  have  continu- 
ous and  complete  sharing  of  information 
that  the  AWACS  is  obtaining.  This  is  an 
extremelyi  important  provision,  and  in 
my  judgment  provides  a  better  system  for 
U.S.  involvement  than  the  joint/com- 
mand arrangements  others  have  sug- 
gested. With  continuous  and  complete 
sharing,  tl  le  United  States  will  be  knowl- 
edgeable on  the  operations  of  the 
AWACS  a ;  all  times. 

A\l  ACS     FLIGHT     OPERATIOKS 
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will  be  protected,  utilized  In  the  manner 
intended,  and  will  enhance  our  own  mili- 
tary's capabilities  in  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  conducted  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  President's  letter, 
but  I  know  that  has  been  discussed  by 
others.  Rather  than  take  time  on  this 
point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  Warner-Nunn  resolution 
and  the  text  of  the  President's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
rem  Arks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  my  second 
major  point  relates  to  the  largely 
ignored  i&cl  that  the  sale  of  this  air 
defense  package  to  Saudi  Arabia  will 
enhance  the  potential  of  U.S.  military 
forces  to  protect  U.S.  interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region. 

President  Carter  has  publicly  commit- 
ted this  Nation  to  defend  our  vital  inter- 
ests in  the  Persian  Gulf.  President 
Reagan  has  repeated  and  expanded  this 
pledge.  We  are  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  build  and  support  a  Rapid  De- 
ployment Force  for  this  primary  purpose. 

All  but  lost  thus  far  in  the  AWACS 
debate  is  the  essential  fact  that  Saudi 
Arabia  is  pivotal  to  a  viable  strategy  for 
deterrence  in  the  gulf  region.  All  but 
lost  thus  far  is  the  essential  role  which 
Saudi  Arabia  does  and  will  play  in  sup- 
r>ort  of  any  U.S.  military  options  for 
defense  of  that  region  and  our  vital 
interests. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  September  28, 
1981.  Gen.  P.  X.  Kelley,  Assistant  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  spoke 
in  detail  about  the  military  importance 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  this  sale.  His  testi- 
mony unfortunately,  was  largely  ignored 
by  the  news  media.  No  person  in  uni- 
form today  has  a  t)etter  understanding 
of  the  military  requirements  and  our 
current  deficiencies  in  protecting  our 
vital  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  than 
General  Kelley.  He  was  the  first  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  commander  who  had 
to  organize  this  force  and  establish  all 
the  contingency  plans  for  that  region. 

He  knows  what  and  where  our  de- 
ficiencies are  and  they  are  considerable. 

General  Kelley  testified  in  part  that: 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  .  .  . 
If  the  U.S.  Is  to  display  meaningful  combat 
power  to  that  part  of  the  world,  be  It  high 
threat  or  low  threat.  It  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  we  have  free  and  willing — and  I 
emphasize  those  two  words,  free  and  will- 
ing— access  to  Saudi  land  bases,  Saudi  ports. 
Saudi  host  nation  support,  and  a  considera- 
ble labor  pool  from  the  Saudis. 

General  Kelley  continued : 

Saudi  Arabia  is,  without  question  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  linchpin  to  a  viable 
VS.  strategy  in  the  region.  We  must  have 
meaningful  relationships  In  that  area.  The 
consequences  of  not  having  such  a  relation- 
ship with  the  Saudis  .  .  .  are  a  very  serious 
risk  to  this  country.  So  I  ask  that  the  Com- 
mittee not  only  consider  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  AWACS,  but  also  consider  the 
geopolitical  dimensions  of  our  future  rela- 
tions, not  only  with  the  Saudis,  but  with  the 
entire  moderate  Arab  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  success  or  failure  of 
any  viable  U.S.  military  strategy  for  the 
Persian  Gulf  will  depend  in  large  meas- 


sure  on  how  fast  we  can  deploy  a  credible 
force  to  the  region  after  first  warning. 

The  first  condition  which  must  be  sat- 
isfied in  any  deployment  sequence,  how- 
ever, is  to  establish  and  maintain  air 
superiority  so  as  to  protect  American 
lives  as  the  forces  moves  into  the  area. 

To  be  efTective  in  both  neutralizing 
the  enemy  and  providing  close  support  to 
endangered  U.S.  troops  on  the  ground, 
our  land-based  and  sea-based  tactical  air 
must  possess  knowledge  of  distant  and 
impending  air  activity. 

We  must  have  the  ability  to  anticipate 
the  enemy's  aerial  intentions  and  to  de- 
stroy enemy  aircraft  before  they  reach 
the  battle  area. 

Without  the  proper  level  cf  air  cover, 
the  probability  of  success  would  be  mini- 
mal. It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
presence  of  an  AWACS — compatible  air 
defense  network  in  Saudi  Arabia  would 
greatly  facilitate  deployment  and  is  a 
critical  element  of  our  strategy. 

Only  the  AWACS  system  can  provide 
the  U.S.  soldier  in  the  gulf  region  the 
kind  of  timely  assistance  from  the  air 
that  the  Israel  soldier  enjoys  in  defend- 
ing Israel  by  virtue  of  a  superior  intelli- 
gence network  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
air. 

We  presently  have  inadequate  facili- 
ties, maintenance  equipment,  and  spare 
parts  in  the  gulf  region  to  support  the 
exercise  and  deployment  of  U.S.  forces. 
Currently,  they  literally  start  from  zero 
combat  power  on  the  groimd.  With  in- 
teroperable equipment  like  the  AWACS. 
compatible  facilities  and  trained  United 
States  and  Saudi  persoimel  already  In 
place,  the  opportimities  for  a  successful 
strategy  are  markedly  improved. 

In  addition,  when  a  force  the  size  of 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force 
deploys  to  the  gulf  as  a  deterrent  or  to 
counter  Soviet  expansionism,  it  must 
have  an  extensive  base  and  facility  in- 
frastructure within  reasonable  distance 
for  operations  and  support. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  the  only  country  in  the 
region  which  is  both  large  enough  and 
capable  enough  to  provide  that  critical 
level  of  support  in  the  immediate  area 
of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  we  have  heard  much  about 
the  security  of  Saudi  Arabia,  the  security 
of  Israel,  and  the  protection  of  American 
technology.  These  are  all  legitimate  and 
sincere  concerns. 

In  my  view,  however,  we  have  not 
heard  nearly  enough  about  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lives  of  the  American  fighting 
men  who  every  day  train  for  some  kind 
of  contingency  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Almost  everyone  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue  agrees  that  a  rejection  of  this  Pres- 
idential proposal  will  likely  result  in  a 
termination  or  phasing  out  of  the 
AWACS  aircraft  now  operating  out  of 
Saudi  Arabia  under  American  control. 
Most  experts  agree  that,  in  this  event,  the 
Saudis  will  replace  the  AWACS  with  the 
British  Nimrod. 

The  Nimrod  aircraft,  although  efTec- 
tive for  Saudi  purposes  in  many  respects, 
will  be  much  more  difficult  for  American 
military  forces  to  coordinate  with  in 
emergencies. 

If  this  series  of  events  occurs,  and  I 
hope  it  does  not,  America : 
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First,  wiU  have  no  continuous  access 
to  Nimrod  information; 

Second,  will  have  no  technicians  oper- 
ating or  maintaining  the  Nimrod; 

Third,  will  have  no  ground  operating 
sites  essential  for  interface  with  U.S. 
forces; 

Fourth,  will  have  no  joint  training; 
and 

Fifth,  will  not  have  the  timely  warn- 
ing so  essential  to  military  contingencies. 

In  summary,  without  AWACS  during 
the  next  few  crucial  years  in  the  Middle 
East,  America's  military  ability  to  pro- 
tect the  Persian  Gulf  pledged  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  President  Carter  will 
be  seriously  degraded. 

Without  AWACS  on  the  Arabian  pe- 
ninsula, the  rapid  deployment  force 
could  be  deprived  of  critical  warning  of 
an  impending  hostile  military  action  and 
could  be  deprived,  once  hostilities  begin, 
of  the  capacity  to  win  the  air  superiority 
battle  essential  to  the  fate  of  U.S.  forces 
ashore. 

I  leave  it  to  the  opponents  of  this  sale 
to  explain  this  serious  degradation  ot  our 
emergency  combat  capability. 

I  leave  it  to  the  opponents  to  answer 
the  question  of  the  F-14  pilot  flying  from 
the  carrier  America :  Where  are  the  en- 
emy aircraft? 

I  leave  it  to  the  opponents  to  answer 
the  question  of  the  Marine  landing  force 
commander  on  the  assault  ship  Okinawa : 
How  will  I  get  close  air  support  once 
ashore? 

I  leave  it  to  the  opponents  to  answer 
the  question  of  the  F-15  ground  crew 
chief  in  a  Middle  East  emergency :  When 
wlU  I  know  about  an  enemy  airstrlke 
headed  for  my  airfield? 

Mr.  President,  if  this  sale  is  vetoed  by 
the  Congress,  these  questions  should  and 
will  be  asked  by  the  American  military 
personnel  who  are  prepared  to  risk  their 
lives  to  protect  our  vital  interests.  I  leave 
It  to  the  opponents  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions these  American  fighting  men  will 
legitimately  pose.  I  do  not  have  the 
answers. 

Mr.  President,  the  strong  letter  of  cer- 
tification from  President  Reagan  and  the 
military  realities  of  defending  the  Persian 
Gulf  area  provide  a  compelling  basis  for 
supporting  this  package.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  this  sale  is  in  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

ESHIBIT     1 

SENATE  Resolution  228 — REsoLtrnoN  Re- 
latino  TO  Transfi*  of  AWACS  to  Ant 
Foreign   Coitntry 

Mr.  Warner  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Nunn. 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Harry  P.  Byro.  Jr..  Mr.  Denton, 
Mr.  East.  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Httddleston.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr. 
Laxalt.  Mr.  LuCAR,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure.  Mr.  MuRKOwsKi,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Symms.  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.    RES.     228 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  seeks  to  foster  security  cooperation 
with  friendly  countries  In  regions  of  stra- 
tegic Importance; 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  respond  to  the  legiti- 
mate defensive  requirements  of  friendly  gov- 
ernments to  help  them  meet  challenges  to 
their  security  and  to  regional  stabUlty; 


Whereas  it  is  the  goal  of  United  States 
security  assistance  to  complement  United 
States  defense  programs  In  order  to  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  United  States  mUltary 
capabilities  and  to  provide  tangible  miUtary 
benefits  to  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  security  and  self-confldence 
of  local  states  are  essential  pre-conditions 
of  lasting  peace  and  stability  In  a  region: 
and 

Whereas  it  Is  essential  to  protect  the  tech- 
nological advantages  which  underpin  United 
States  national  security  and  military  capa- 
bilities: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

ReiOlved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System 
(hereafter  In  this  resolution  referred  to  as 
"AWACS")  contains  equipment  and  tech- 
nology warranting  continued  protection 
whenever  such  system  is  transferred  by  the 
United  States  to  any  foreign  country,  and 
that,  accordingly,  the  President  should  trans- 
fer such  system  to  another  country  only  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  and  this  resolution  to  provide  adequate 
continuing  protection  for  the  United  States 
equipment  and  technology  to  be  transferred. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  agreement  with  a  foreign 
country  for  a  transfer  by  the  United  States 
of  AWACS  to  that  country  shall  Include  all 
of  the  requirements  specified  In  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act,  and  in  the  standard 
L«tter  of  Offer  and  Acceptance,  as  well  as  the 
following  terms  and  conditions: 

(1)  a  prohibition  against  granting  access 
to  AWACS  equipment  or  technology  or  in- 
formation derived  from  the  AWACS  to  any 
country  other  than  the  United  States  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  President; 

(2)  a  requirement  that  the  recipient  for- 
eign country  sbeire  continuously  and  com- 
pletely with  the  United  States  the  informa- 
tion it  acquires  from  the  use  of  the  AWACS: 

(3)  adequate  and  effective  procedures  to 
require  the  screening  and  security  clearance 
of  citizens  of  the  recipient  foreign  country 
and  assurances  that  only  cleared  citizens  of 
that  country  and  cleared  nationals  of  the 
United  States  will  have  access  to  the  AWACS 
equipment,  technology,  or  information  de- 
rived therefrom: 

(4)  appropriate  agreements  upon  the  areas 
In  which  the  AWACS  may  be  operated  in 
order  to  maintain  security  and  regional 
stability: 

(5)  adequate  and  effective  security  meas- 
ures for  safeguarding  AWACS  equipment, 
technology,  and  Information;   and 

(6)  a  requirement  that  such  computer  soft- 
ware, as  designated  by  the  United  States 
Government,  will  remain  the  property  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

(b)  The  Senate  intends  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  breach  of  any  of  these  contractual  pro- 
visions, the  United  Statee  will  Immediately 
terminate  all  support  for  the  AWAOS  system. 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  any  foreign  country  receiving  AWACS 
be  one  that  promotes  peace  and  stability. 

Sec.  4.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that,  prior  to  actual  transfer  of 
any  part  of  the  AWACS  system,  the  President 
shall  certify  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  that  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  this  resolution  have  been  met. 

SEC.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  NiTNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  reso- 
lution Senator  Warner,  myself  and  others  in- 
troduced today  does  not  contain  a  magic  for- 
mula that  solves  every  Senator's  concern 
with  the  AWACS  sales. 

It  does,  however,  provide  two  significant 
advantages.  First,  the  resolution  gives  the 
Senate  a  vehicle  to  address  the  various  con- 
cerns Senators  have  with  the  sale  of  the 
AWACS  In  A  broader  context  than  simply  the 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Many  Senators  are  leglt- 
Imatelv  concerned  about  the  transfer  of 
American  technology  of  this  nature  to  any 


nation.  Many  Senators  are  concerned  at>out 
the  physical  security  and  use  of  this  equip- 
ment by  any  recipient  nation.  This  resolu- 
tion addresses  these  broader  concerns. 

Second,  this  resolution,  if  passed,  will  re- 
quire that  the  President  certify  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  certain  safeguards  as  enumerated 
in  the  resolution  have  been  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  and  the  recipient  country.  In 
the  specific  case  of  Saudi  Arabia,  we  have 
had  the  administration's  testimony  In  both 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  at>out  certain  "as- 
surances, oral  understandings,  cable  trafflc, 
de  facto  agreements,  and  assured  Implica- 
tions." There  have  been  too  many  bitter  ex- 
periences in  recent  years  In  our  Government 
for  the  Senate  not  to  insist  on  more  certainty 
In  respect  to  the  conditions  of  sale  of  this 
equipment  than  we  have  so  far  received  In 
either  the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  resolution, 
if  passed,  requires  that  the  President  certify 
to  the  Senate  that  these  conditions  relative 
to  the  sale  of  AWACS  to  any  nation  have 
been  met  prior  to  any  transfer  of  this 
equipment. 

In  addition.  Senator  Warner  and  I  have 
been  asstired  by  the  White  House  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  wUl  give  a  written  commitment 
that  each  cf  these  conditions  will  be  agreed 
to  In  writing  with  the  Saudis  before  any  sale 
takes  place.  I  recognize  that  this  Senate  reso- 
lution does  not  have  the  binding  effect  of 
law  on  the  President,  even  If  passed.  A  Presi- 
dential commitment  In  writing  wUl  be  a 
necessary  supplement  to  this  resolution.  I 
believe  that  President  Reagan  will  live  up  to 
any  such  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  3  years  ago  I  voted  against 
the  sale  of  F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia.  There  has 
been  profound  change  and  much  Increase  In 
the  danger  in  the  Kflddle  East  since  that 
time.  The  Soviets  Invaded  Afghanistan  pro- 
viding a  substantial  military  ground  and  air 
presence  flanking  the  gulf.  On  the  oppKJslte 
fiank,  the  Soviets  have  strengthened  their 
position  in  Ethiopia  and  South  Yemen.  Libya 
with  its  massive  store  of  Soviet  arms  Is  led 
by  a  fanatic.  A  former  strong  U.S.  ally,  Iran, 
has  become  unstable,  unpredictable,  and 
chaotic.  Iraq  and  Iran  are  engaged  In  a  mili- 
tary conflict.  And  In  the  middle  of  all  that 
we  have  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  critical  gulf 
oilfields.  Without  any  doubt,  they  are  in 
the  middle  of  the  most  unstable  part  of  the 
world. 

President  Carter  has  publicly  committed 
this  Nation  to  defend  the  Persian  Gulf.  Pres- 
ident Reagan  has  repeated  and  expanded  this 
pledge.  We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars 
to  build  and  support  a  Rapid  Deployment 
Force  for  this  primary  purpose. 

All  but  lost  thus  far  In  the  AWACS  debate 
is  the  essential  fact  that  Saudi  Arabia  Is 
pivotal  to  a  viable  strategy  for  deterrence  in 
the  gulf  region.  All  but  lost  thus  far  is  the 
essential  role  which  Saudi  Arabia  does  and 
win  play  In  support  of  any  U.S.  military  op- 
tions for  defense  of  that  region  and  our  vital 
Interests. 

In  testlmany  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  September  28.  1981. 
General  P.  X.  Kelley.  Assistant  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps,  spoke  In  detaU 
about  the  mltttary  Importance  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  this  sale.  His  testimony  unfortu- 
nately, was  largely  Ignored  by  the  news 
media.  No  person  in  uniform  today  has  a 
better  understanding  of  the  military  require- 
ments and  our  current  deficiencies  In  pro- 
tecting our  vital  Interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
than  General  Kelley.  He  was  the  first  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  commander  who  had  to 
organize  this  force  and  establish  all  the  con- 
tingency plans  for  that  region. 

General  Kelley  testified  that: 

"There  Is  no  question  in  my  n)lnd  that .  .  . 
if  the  U.S.  Is  to  display  meaningful  combat 
power  to  that  part  of  the  world,  be  It  high 
threat  or  low  threat,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  have  free  and  willing — and  I  em- 
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pbaalze  tbo4e  two  words.  fr«e  and  willing— 
ftccess  to  Sa$dl  land  baaes,  Saudi  ports.  Saudi 
host  nation  ktipport.  and  a  considerable  labor 
pool  from  tlie  Saudis. 

General  KJelley  continued: 

Saudi  Aral)!*  la,  without  question  as  far 
as  I  am  contemed,  tbe  linchpin  to  a  viable 
U.S.  strateg^  Ln  the  region.  We  must  have 
meaningful  Relationships  in  that  area,  llie 
consequence^  of  not  having  such  a  relation- 
ship with  Oi/»  Saudis  .  .  .  are  a  very  serious 
rlaJc  to  this  Country.  So  I  ask  tiiat  the  Com- 
mittee not  |>nly  consider  tne  technical  as- 
pects of  thai  AWAC3.  but  also  consider  tbe 
geopolitical  dimensions  of  our  future  rela- 
tions, not  oqly  with  th«  Saudis,  but  with  the 
entire  moderate  Ar»b  world  .  .  . 

Mr.  Pr^ldent,  the  success  or  failure  of 
any  viable  <ps.  military  strategy  for  the 
Persian  Ouli  will  depend  In  large  measure 
on  how  fast  jtre  can  deploy  a  credible  fore*  to 
the  region  after  first  warning. 

The  first  condition  which  must  be  satisfled 
in  any  deployment  sequence,  howevei^  is  to 
eetabllsh  anfl  maintain  air  superiority  so  as 
to  protect  Ainerlcan  lives  as  the  force  moves 
into  the  aren.  To  be  effective  In  both  neu- 
tralizing thei  enemy  and  providing  close  sup- 
port to  endangered  U.S.  troops  on  the 
ground,  our  |  land-baaed  and  sea-based  tac- 
tic*! air  mutt  possess  knowledge  of  distant 
KoA  impendfeg  air  activity. 

We  must  ihave  the  ability  to  anticipate 
the  enemy's  laerlal  intentions  and  to  destroy 
enemy  aircraft  before  they  reach  the  battle 
area.  Without  the  proper  level  of  air  cover, 
the  probability  of  success  would  be  minimal. 
It  goes  wlthcut  saying  that  tne  presence  of 
an  AWACS— tcompatlble  air  defense  network 
in  Saudi  Arabia  would  greatly  facilitate  de- 
ployment and  is  a  critical  element  of  our 
strategy.  Only  the  AWACS  system  can  pro- 
vide tbe  U.SL  soldier  in  the  gulf  region  the 
kind  of  tlmoly  assistance  from  the  air  that 
tbe  Israeli  soldier  enjoys  in  defending  Israel 
by  virtue  of  a  superior  intelligence  network 
on  the  ground  and  in  the  air. 

We  presently  have  madequats  facilities, 
malntenanca  equipment,  and  spare  parts  in 
tbe  gulf  region  to  support  the  exercise  and 
deployment  Jpf  U.S.  forces.  Currently,  they 
literally  stant  from  zero  combat  power  on 
tbe  ground  J  With  interoperable  equipment 
like  the  aWacs,  compatible  facilities  and 
trained  Unified  States  and  Saudi  personnel 
already  in  place,  the  opportunUie:;  for  a  suc- 
cessful strategy  are  markedly  improved. 

In  addition,  when  a  force  the  size  of  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  deploys 
to  the  gulf  is  a  deterrent  or  to  counter  So- 
viet expansionism,  it  must  have  an  extensive 
base  and  faqlllty  infrastructure  within  rea- 
sonable distance  for  operations  and  support 
is  the  only  country  in  the  re- 
both  large  enough  and  capable 
vide  that  critical  level  of  sup- 
mmedlate  area  of  the  Persian 


Saudi  Arabii 
glon  which  1; 
enough  to  p: 
port  in  the 
Oulf. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of  the 
last  2  weeks  we  have  heard  much  about  the 
security  of  jsaudl  Arabia,  tbe  security  of 
Israel,  and  the  protection  of  American  tech- 
nology. Th(^  are  all  legitimate  and  sincere 
concerns,  wfe  have  not  heard  much,  bow- 
ever,  and  cenalnly  not  nearly  enough  in  my 
view,  about  toe  protection  of  American  lives. 

Almost  ev^one  on  both  sides  of  this  Issue 
agrees  that  b  rejection  of  this  Presidential 
proposal  wil)  likely  result  in  a  termination 
or  phasing  dut  of  the  AWACS  aircraft  now 
operating  otf;  of  Saudi  Arabia  under  Ameri- 
can control.  Most  experts  agree  that,  in  this 
event,  the  ^udls  will  replace  the  AWACS 
with  the  British  Nlmrod.  The  Nlmrod  air- 
craft, altbotlgh  effective  for  Saudi  purposes 
in  many  res  sects,  will  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  American  military  forces  to  coordi- 
nate with  li    emergencies. 

If  this  ser  es  of  events  occtirs,  and  I  hope 
it  does  not.  i  imerlca : 

Plrst.  Wlllj  have  no  continuous  access  to 
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Second.  Will  have  no  technicians  operat- 
ing or  maintaining  the  Nlmrod; 

Third.  Will  have  no  ground  operating  sites 
essential  for  interface  with  U.S.  forces; 

Fourth.  Will  have  no  joint  training;  and 

Fifth.  Will  not  have  the  timely  warning  so 
essential  to  military  contlngescles. 

In  sununary,  without  AWACS  during  the 
next  few  crucial  years  In  the  Middle  East. 
America's  military  ability  to  protect  the  Per- 
sian GiUf  pledged  by  President  Reagan  and 
President  Carter  will  be  seriously  degraded. 

Without  AWACS  on  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  could  be  de- 
prived of  critical  warning  of  an  impending 
hostile  military  action  and  could  be  deprived, 
once  hostilities  begin,  of  tbe  capacity  to  win 
tbe  air  superiority  battle  essential  to  the 
fate  of  U.S.  forces  ashore. 

I  leave  it  to  tbe  opponents  of  this  sale 
to  explain  this  serious  degradation  of  our 
emergency  combat  capability. 

I  leave  it  to  the  opponents  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  P-14  pilot  flying  from  the 
carrier  America:  "Where  are  tbe  enemy  air- 
craft?" 

I  leave  it  to  the  opponents  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  Marine  landing  force  com- 
mander on  the  assault  ship  Okinawa:  "How 
will  I  get  close  air  support  once  ashore?" 

I  leave  It  to  the  opponents  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  P-15  ground  crew  chief  In  a 
Middle  East  emergency:  "When  will  I  know 
about  an  enemy  alrstrlke  headed  for  my 
airfield?" 

Mr.  President,  if  this  sale  is  vetoed  by 
the  Congress,  these  questions  should  and 
will  be  asked  by  the  American  military  per- 
sonnel who  are  prepared  to  risk  their  lives 
to  protect  our  vital  Interests.  I  leave  It  to 
tbe  opponents  to  answer  the  questions 
these  American  fighting  men  will  legiti- 
mately pose.  I  do  not  have  the  answers. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  thoroughly  con- 
sider U.S.  national  Interest  in  tbe  Persian 
Gulf  region  and  the  military  requirements 
of  protecting  and  defending  those  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Warner- 
Nunn  resolution  enables  us  to  deal  with 
the  many  legitimate  concerns  about  the 
sale  of  AWACS  aircraft  while  not  obscur- 
ing the  paramount  Issue  of  how  the  United 
States  protects  its  vital  interests  in  tbe 
region. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Virginia  for 
his  diligent  work  and  bis  long  hours  In 
helping  prepare  this  resolution  and  In  co- 
ordinating it.  I  pledge  my  continued  sup- 
port to  him  to  see  that  It  is  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and,  most  Importantly,  that  the  cer- 
tifications that  the  resolution  provides 
come  from  the  White  House  and  are  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  as  a  very  Important 
part  of  the  deliberations  before  we  vote  on 
the  final  question  of  whether  this  sale 
shall  go  through. 

The  White  HotJSE. 
Washington.  DC.  October  28,  1981. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn, 
U.S.  SeTiate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sam:  As  an  originator  of  the  Nunn- 
Warner  proposal,  I  wanted  you  to  have  this 
letter  fcr  use  In  the  Senate  floor  debate  on 
AWACS  today. 

I  am  also  sending  this  letter  to  the  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  and  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Leader. 

Sincerely. 

Ron. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C,  October  28,  1981. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ntjnn:  On  October  1.  1981, 
I  formally  notified  the  Congress  of  our  in- 
tention to  sell  AWACS  aircraft  and  P-15 
enhancement   Items   to   Saudi  Arabia.   This 


sale  will  enhance  our  vital  national  secu- 
rity Interests  by  contributing  directly  to  the 
stability  and  security  of  the  critical  area 
from  the  Persian  Oulf  through  the  Middle 
East  to  North  Africa.  It  will  Improve  sig- 
nificantly the  capability  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  United  States  to  defend  the  oll- 
flelda  and  facilities  on  which  the  security 
of  tbe  Free  World  depends,  and  it  vrlll  poee 
no   realistic  threat   to  Israel. 

When  this  proposed  sale  was  first  an- 
nounced last  spring,  the  Congress  expressed 
concerns  about  certain  aspects  of  the  sale. 
After  analyzing  these  concerns  in  detail, 
we  entered  into  a  series  of  discussions  vrlth 
the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  over  the 
summer. 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has 
agreed,  and  I  am  convinced  welcomes  tbe 
fact,  that  tbe  United  States  will  have  an  Im- 
portant, long-term  role  and  will  maintain 
direct  involvement  In  the  development  of 
the  Saudi  air  defense  system.  Including  the 
AWACS.  We  also  have  reached  agreement 
with  the  Saudi  Government  on  a  number 
of  specific  arrangements  that  go  well  beyond 
their  firm  agreement  to  abide  fully  by  all 
the  standard  terms  of  the  normal  Letter  of 
Offer  and  Acceptance  as  required  by  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

Transfer  of  tbe  AWACS  vrtll  take  place 
only  on  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with 
the  Act  and  only  after  the  Congress  has  re- 
ceived In  writing  a  Presidential  certification, 
containing  agreements  with  Saudi  Arabia, 
that  the  following  conditions  have  been  met : 

1.  Security  of  Technology: 

A.  That  a  detailed  plan  for  the  security  of 
equipment,  technology,  information,  and 
supporting  documentation  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Is  in  place;  and 

B.  Tbe  security  provisions  are  no  less 
stringent  than  measures  employed  by  the 
U.S.  for  protection  and  control  of  its  equip- 
ment of  like  kind  outside  the  continental 
U.S.;  and 

C.  The  U.S.  has  tbe  right  of  continual  on- 
site  inspection  and  surveillance  by  U.S.  per- 
sonnel of  security  arrangements  for  all  opera- 
tions during  tbe  useful  life  of  the  AWACS. 
It  Is  further  provided  that  security  arrange- 
ments will  be  supplemented  by  additional 
U.S.  personnel  if  it  Is  deemed  necessary  by 
tbe  two  parties;  and 

D.  Saudi  Arabia  will  not  permit  citizens 
of  tbe  third  world  nations  either  to  perform 
maintenance  on  the  AWACS  or  to  modify 
any  such  equipment  without  prior,  explicit 
mutual  consent  of  the  two  governments;  and 

B.  Computer  software,  as  designated  by 
the  U.S.  Government,  will  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  USQ. 

2.  Access  to  Information: 

That  Saudi  Arabia  has  agreed  to  share 
with  the  United  States  continuously  and 
completely  the  information  that  It  acquires 
from  use  of  the  AWACS. 

3.  Control  Over  Third-Country  Participa- 
tion: 

A.  That  Saudi  Arabia  has  agreed  not  to 
share  access  to  AWACS  equipment,  technol- 
ogy, documentation,  or  any  information  de- 
veloped from  such  equipment  or  technology 
with  any  nation  other  than  tbe  U.S.  with- 
out the  prior,  explicit  mutual  consent  of 
both  governments;   and 

B.  There  are  in  place  adequate  and  effective 
procedures  requiring  the  screening  and 
security  clearance  of  citizens  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  that  only  cleared  Saudi  citizens  and 
cleared  U.S.  nationals  will  have  access  to 
AWACS  equipment,  technology,  or  docu- 
mentation, or  Information  derived  there- 
from, without  the  prior,  explicit  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  two  governments. 

4.  AWACS  Plight  Operations: 

That  the  Saudi  AWACS  will  be  operated 
solely  within  the  boundaries  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
except  with  tbe  prior,  explicit  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  two  governments,  and  solely  for 
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defensive  purposes  as  defined  by  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  maintain  sectirlty  and 
regional  stability. 

5.  Command  Structure: 

That  agreements  as  they  concern  organiza- 
tional command  and  control  structure  for 
the  operation  of  AWACS  are  of  such  a  nature 
to  guarantee  that  the  commitments  above 
will  be  honored. 

6.  Regional  Peace  and  Security : 

That  the  sale  contributes  directly  to  tbe 
stability  and  security  of  the  area,  enhances 
the  atmosphere  and  prospects  for  progress 
toward  peace,  and  that  initiatives  toward 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  in  the 
region  have  either  been  successfully  com- 
pleted or  that  significant  progress  toward 
that  goal  has  been  accomplished  with  the 
substantial  assistance  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  agreements  we  have  reached  with 
Saudi  Arabia  on  security  of  technology,  ac- 
cess to  Information,  control  over  third-coun- 
try participation,  and  AWACS  flight  opera- 
tions will  be  Incorporated  into  the  U.S./ 
Saudi  General  Security  of  Military  Informa- 
tion Agreement,  the  Letters  of  Offer  and  Ac- 
ceptance (the  government-to-govemment 
sales  contracts),  and  related  documents. 

These  documents  will  stipulate  that  the 
sale  will  be  cancelled  and  that  no  equip- 
ment or  services  will  be  delivered  in  the  event 
any  of  the  agreements  is  breached.  I  will  not 
authorize  VB.  approval  of  any  of  these  con- 
tracts and  agreements  until  I  am  satisfied 
that  they  incorporate  fully  the  provisions 
that  satisfy  the  concerns  that  you  and  I 
share.  I  do  not  foresee  any  need  for  changes 
in  these  arrangementb  but  should  circum- 
stances arise  that  might  require  such 
changes,  they  would  be  made  only  with  Con- 
gressional participation. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  look  beyond 
these  agreements  to  their  practical  conse- 
quences, and  to  the  implications  of  U.S. 
security  assistance  and  training  requested  by 
Saudi  Arabia.  For  example,  the  agreement 
we  have  reached  with  tbe  Saudi  Government 
to  protect  the  security  of  equipment  also 
affects  the  nature,  extent,  and  duration  of 
the  U.S.  role  in  the  AWACS  program.  Since 
skilled  Saudi  personnel  available  for  this  pro- 
gram will  remain  In  short  supply,  the  U.S./ 
Saudi  agreement  that  third-country  nation- 
als will  not  be  permitted  to  operate  or  main- 
tain the  Saudi  AWACS  will,  in  practice,  ex- 
tend UJ3.  involvement  in  Saudi  AWACS  op- 
erations and  activities  well  into  tbe  19008. 

U.S.  military  and  contractor  personnel  will 
be  required  to  provide  extensive  operational 
training  for  Saudi  AWACS  aircrews;  It  will 
be  1990  at  tbe  earliest  before  the  eight  Saudi 
crews  needed  to  operate  all  five  AWACS  air- 
craft will  be  trained,  and  replacement  and 
refresher  training  of  individual  Saudi  crew 
members  will  require  USAF  Technical  Assist- 
ance Field  Teams  during  the  1990s.  Critical 
AWACS  maintenance,  logistics,  and  support 
functions,  particularly  radar  and  computer 
software  support,  will,  of  necessity,  be  per- 
formed by  U.S.  personnel  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
in  the  United  States,  for  tbe  life  of  the 
AWACS. 

The  Saudi  agreement  not  to  share  AWACS- 
gathered  information  with  third  countries 
also  has  significant  practical  consequences. 
This  agreement,  combined  with  the  standard 
requirement  that  U.S.-supplled  equipment 
be  used  solely  for  defensive  purposes,  as  well 
as  the  agreed-to  Saudi  AWACS  configuration, 
precludes  any  possibility  that  Saudi  AWACS 
could  contribute  to  coordinated  operations 
with  other  countries'  armed  forces  against 
any  nation  In  the  region  without  our  consent 
and  cooperation. 

Concerning  the  agreement  to  operate 
AWACS  only  inside  the  Kingdom,  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  Saudi  Air  Force  will 
be  trained  to  operate  the  AWACS  In  accord- 
ance with  standard  USAF  AWACS  doctrine 
and  procedures,  which  call  for  AWACS  to  re- 
main at  all  times  a  "safe  distance"  behind 
sensitive  political  borders— normally  100  to 


160  nautical  miles — to  ensure  AWACS  secu- 
rity and  survivability.  Given  the  physical  lo- 
cation of  the  oilfields  AWACS  is  to  defend, 
the  vulnerability  of  AWACS  should  It  operate 
near  sensitive  borders,  and  the  history  of 
Saudi  observance  of  U.S.  Air  Force  tactical 
doctrine,  we  are  confident  that  tbe  Saudis 
will  adopt  these  practices. 

In  a  broader  sense,  by  enhancing  the  per- 
ception of  the  United  States  as  a  reliable 
security  partner,  we  improve  tbe  prospects 
for  closer  cooperation  between  ourselves  and 
tbe  Saudi  Government  in  working  toward 
our  common  goal  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
In  the  region.  Since  assuming  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Presidency,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  increasingly  constructive 
policy  of  Saudi  Arabia  in  advancing  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  and  stability  In  the  Middle 
East.  The  Saudi  Government's  critical  con- 
tribution to  securing  a  ceasefire  in  Lebanon 
is  a  striking  example.  I  am  persuaded  that 
this  growing  Saudi  influence  is  vital  to  tbe 
eventual  settlement  of  the  differences  that 
continue  to  divide  Israel  and  most  of  the 
Arab  world. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Saudi  AWACS  will 
poce  no  realistic  threat  to  Israel.  I  remain 
fully  committed  to  protecting  Israel's  secu- 
rity and  to  preserving  Israel's  ability  to  de- 
fend against  any  combination  of  potentially 
hostile  forces  in  the  region.  We  will  continue 
to  make  available  to  Israel  the  military 
equipment  it  requires  to  defend  its  land  and 
people,  with  due  consideration  to  tbe  pres- 
ence of  AWACS  in  Saudi  Arabia.  We  have  also 
embarked  on  a  program  of  closer  security  co- 
operation with  Israel.  This  proposed  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia  neither  casts  doubt  on  our  com- 
mitment, nor  compromises  Israeli  security. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  agreements  we  have 
reached  with  the  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia  take  account  of  the  concerns  raised 
by  the  Congress.  I  am  persuaded,  as  I  believe 
the  Congress  will  be.  that  the  proposed  Saudi 
air  defense  enhancement  package  makes  an 
Invaluable  contribution  to  the  national  secu- 
rity Interests  of  tbe  United  States,  by  im- 
proving both  our  strategic  posture  and  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  tbe  Middle  East.  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you  to- 
ward these  vital  goals. 
Sincerely. 

RONAU)   RZAGAir. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  a 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  194,  disapproving  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  five  airborne  warning  and 
control  aircraft  and  F-15  enhancement 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  joined  the  com- 
mittee majority  in  voting  to  disapprove 
this  sale.  During  consideration  of  this 
proposal,  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee received  testimony  from  a  wide 
variety  of  administration,  congressional, 
and  public  witnesses.  They  included  Sec- 
retary of  State  Alexander  Haig,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger,  Gen. 
David  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Adm.  Bobby  Inman. 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
We  also  heard  from  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue  who  have  had  extensive  experi- 
ence in  the  Middle  East. 

Since  late  February  1981,  when  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  first 
informed  by  the  administration  that 
AWACS  might  be  included  in  the  arms 
proposal  for  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Issue  has 
been  debated  at  great  length  and  every 
possible  argument  for  and  against  the 
sale  has  received  considerable  attention. 


Mr.  President,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
enumerate  all  the  arguments  against  this 
proposal,  or  attempt  to  refute  the  argu- 
ments put  forth  in  support  of  this  sale. 
Instead,  I  will  simply  explain  the  primary 
reasons  I  believe  this  sale  is  not  In  tbe 
national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

First  and  foremost.  I  believe  this  sale 
is  unwise  because  it  does  not  address  the 
real  causes  of  instability  and  tension  in 
a  region  of  the  world  which  is  absolutely 
vital  to  American  and  Western  Interests. 
Our  initiatives  in  the  Middle  East  must 
be  designed  to  enhance  regional  stabil- 
ity, as  well  as  our  influence  among  the 
several  nations  of  the  area.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  sale  of  AWACS 
and  fighter  enhancement  gear  will  in- 
crease stability  in  the  region,  nor  do  I 
believe  this  sale  is  integrated  into  a 
broader  conception  of  policy  toward  the 
Middle  East. 

The  administration's  Middle  East  pol- 
icy, if  it  has  one,  is  a  policy  of  strategic 
consensus.  The  major  threat  to  Middle 
East  stability  is  seen  as  potential  Soviet, 
or  Soviet  proxy,  aggression.  Under  this 
policy  of  strategic  consensus,  we  will  en- 
courage moderate  states  in  the  region  to 
resist  this  potential  aggression  and  pro- 
vide them  the  arms  to  help  them  do  the 
job. 

While  we  cannot  ignore  the  potential 
for  Soviet  moves  in  the  Middle  East, 
viewing  the  problems  of  the  region 
tlu-ough  an  East-West  prism  will  inevi- 
tably distort  our  vision  of  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  Middle  East.  We  run  the  risk 
of  substituting  American  perceptions  of 
the  region  for  the  reality  of  the  situation 
as  it  exists  and  as  it  is  perceived  by  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  themselves. 

Instability  in  the  Middle  East  is  a 
product  of  intense,  historical,  regional 
rivalries  and  not  primarily  a  product  of 
East-West  competition.  The  regional 
problems  of  the  Middle  East  include  the 
following  six. 

First,  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  raises 
the  fundamental  question  of  the  status 
of  the  Palestinian  people.  Until  the  Pal- 
estinian question  can  be  solved  In  a 
maimer  which  safeguards  fully  Israel's 
right  to  exist  and  Israeli  security,  there 
can  be  no  real  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Yet,  unfortunately,  my  impression  of  the 
administration's  Middle  East  policy  is 
that  it  has  lost  sight  of  the  Camp  David 
peace  process,  and  has  emphasized  mili- 
tary initiatives  to  the  virtual  exclusion 
of  anything  else. 

Second,  thie  resurgence  of  religious 
fundamentalism  poses  a  grave  threat  to 
the  Internal  stability  of  many  nations. 
We  have  already  seen  its  disastrous  ef- 
fects in  Iran,  and  more  recently  in  the 
tragic  assassination  of  President  Anwar 
el  Sadat  in  B|ypt. 

ITiird,  the  continuing  civil  war  In 
Lebanon,  which  has  transformed  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  Arab  nations  into  a 
battlegroimd  lietween  Christians  and 
Moslems,  has  also  prompted  the  military 
Intervention  of  neighboring  coimtries. 

Fourth,  the  war  between  Iraq  and 
Iran  continues  and  is  still  disrupting  the 
oil  producing  rapacities  of  both  nations. 

Fifth,  the  conflict  between  Ethiopia 
and  Somalia  over  the  Ogaden  territory 
still  simmers  and  has  long  been  compli- 
cated by  the  shifting  allegiances  of  the 
two  countries. 
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Slzth  the  territorial  disputes  between 
Baudia .  Arabia  and  South  Yemen  and  be- 
tween I  orth  and  South  Yemen  have  yet 
to  be  re  u^ved. 

These  and  other  regional  conflicts  and 
rivalries  are  clearly  more  important  and 
more  w(  irrlsome  to  Middle  Eastern  lead- 
ers tha|i  a  potential  Soviet  threat,  In 
fact,  it  Is  the  very  existence  of  these 
conflicts  which  allows  the  Soviet  Union 
to  exert  ja  disruptive  influence  within  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  putting  the  oart  before 
the  horse  to  deal  with  a  potential  Soviet 
threat  while  ignoring  the  regional  causes 
of  instaitiUty. 

Btnictive  to  note  that  the  stra- 
tegic consensus  concept  does  not  appear 
to  be  drawing  support  from  the  very  na- 
tions which  are  supposed  to  help  imple- 
ment the  policy.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  well-known  Saudi  quote 
that  thQy  regard  Israel,  and  not  the  So- 
viet Union,  as  the  greater  threat.  And 
no  less  an  Arab  moderate  than  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  was  quoted  in  a 
Washington  Post  article  of  September 
23. 1981 J  as  calling  the  policy  of  strategic 
consexuts  "simplistic."  In  discussing  the 
policy  H^issein  said: 

That  sort  of  thinking  Is  exmctly  why  I 
tblnk  sotnetlmes  Wutalngton  bu  a  rmtber 
•Unpllstl^  attitude  toward  thU  area. 

We  W9uld  do  well  to  remember  our  ex- 
perience in  the  1950'6  with  the  Baghdad 
Pact  which  was  designed  to  draw  to- 
gether Middle  Eastern  states  in  an  alli- 
ance agiinst  the  Soviet  Union.  The  pact 
collapse^  in  1958  with  the  overthrow  of 
King  Pailsal  of  Iraq.  The  Baghdad  Pact 
was  sim|)ly  the  strategic  coxisensus  of  the 
1950's. 

The  aWACS  sale  has  become  the  sym- 
bol of  the  administration's  strategic  con- 
sensus policy.  And  lilte  that  policy,  the 
sale  of  $8.5  billion  worth  of  military 
hardwane  and  related  equipment  does 
not  addre&>  the  real  regional  causes  of 
InstabiUiy  in  the  Middle  East.  It  wiU 
only  serve  to  distract  our  attention,  as  it 
already  has.  from  the  real  issues  of  the 
region,  and  it  will  simply  fuel  a  continu- 
ing, regional  arms  race. 

Second.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  this 
sale  really  even  J-l's  effecUvely  with  the 
potential  milita  ^l-.reats  to  the  Saudi 
oil  fleldaf  It  assu. .  s.  first  of  all,  that  the 
greatest  threat  comes  from  low-level  air 
attack  oh  the  oil  fields.  I  b»"-;.-e  a  strong 
argument  can  be  made  ■  a'  cne  threat 
of  interhal  sabotage  mi^  ivell  be  a 
more  dangerous  threat  than  the  poten- 
tial for;  unprovoked  aerial  bombing. 
Howeven  if  there  is  a  need  to  defend 
against  'air  attack,  it  is  clear  that 
AW  ACS  is  superior  to  ground -based  ra- 
dar, but  even  so  It  will  only  add  a  verv 
few  additional  minutes  to  scramble 
fighters  to  meet  the  threat. 

Prom  the  data  I  have  reviewed  on  the 
distances  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
reaction  times  of  various  parts  of  the  air 
defense  system,  everything  would  have 
to  work  perfectly  for  the  AWACS.  and 
AIM-9L,  equipped  P-15  fighter  combina- 
tion to  make  only  one  pass  at  attack- 
ing aircraft  before  they  reach  the  oil- 
fields, one  must  wonder  whether  it  is 
really  Worth  $8.5  billion  and  a  major 
foreign  policy  dispute. 

In  any  case,  the  United  States  is  now 
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operating  four  AWACS  planes  in  Saudi 
Arabia  providing  aerial  surveillance. 
These  U.8.  manned  planes  have  been  in 
Saudi  Arabia  for  over  1  year,  and  will 
remain  In  Saudi  Arabia  for  at  least  4 
years  and  maybe  longer.  These  aircraft 
are  doing  the  Job  of  protecting  the  oil- 
fields from  low-level  air  attack.  If  they 
are  performing  their  mission  well,  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  con- 
tinue doing  so. 

Arguments  over  Saudi  pride  and  sover- 
eignty have  been  given  wide  attention. 
But.  If  the  Saudis  want  U.S.  AWACS  In 
their  country  for  5  years  and  perhaps 
longer,  and  are  perfectly  willing  and 
eager  to  accept  that  situation.  I  fall  to 
see  how  their  pride  requires  only  Saudi 
controlled  AWACS  after  1985. 

However,  if  the  real  issue  of  this  sale 
Is  symbolic,  then  I  would  suggest  there 
will  always  be  new  symbolic  requests  for 
the  most  sophisticated  U.S.  military 
equipment  in  the  years  to  come.  If  we 
cannot  make  the  distinction  between 
realistic  military  requirements  with  U.S. 
controls  and  symbolism,  then  we  should 
not  be  starting  down  this  path. 

Third,  many  have  made  the  argument 
that  this  sale  will  lay  the  foimdation  for 
closer  United  States-Saudi  military  co- 
operation. If  the  "strategic  consensus" 
is  designed  to  help  regional  states  with- 
stand Soviet  adventurism,  then  the  Car- 
ter doctrine  is  its  necesary  counterpart. 
When  President  Carter  pledged  that 
the  Unitied  States  would  use  whatever 
means  necessary,  including  military 
force,  to  insure  the  supply  of  Persian 
Gulf  oil,  a  whole  new  set  of  requirements 
was  created.  One  requirement  was  for 
a  Rapid  Deployment  Force  able  to  in- 
tervene quickly  to  defend  the  Persian 
Gulf.  And  if  the  RDF  is  to  be  rapid,  It 
needs  bases  on  the  ground  to  deploy  to. 

A  number  of  nations  in  the  Ikfiddle 
East  have  responded  to  our  needs  in  fa- 
cilitating our  defense  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Egypt  and  Israd  both  allow  port 
calls  by  U.8.  Naval  vessels  and  have  of- 
fered us  use  of  military  bases  in  a  crisis. 
Egypt,  in  fact,  has  already  held  ma- 
neuvers with  a  RDF  contingent,  and  Is- 
rael is  expected  to  do  so  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. We  have  negotiated  basing  agree- 
ments with  Oman.  Somalia,  and  Kenya. 
However.  Saudi  Arabia  has  clearly  been 
less  than  enthusiastic  about  cooperating 
with  U.S.  Military  Forces. 

In  addition,  we  have  sold  over  $34  bil- 
lion worth  of  mlUtary  equipment  and 
services  to  the  Saudis  over  the  past  30 
years.  Over  just  the  past  8  years,  the 
total  is  $32  million.  Yet.  we  have  been 
continually  told  that  this  particular  sale 
will  establish  a  foundation  for  better 
United  States-Saudi  military  coopera- 
tion. There  has  been  talk  that  in  the  fu- 
ture the  Saudis  might  be  more  forth- 
coming on  the  issue  of  U.S.  use  of  Saudi 
bases  and  even  Saudi  military  equip- 
ment. 

However,  this  potential  cooperation  is 
described  only  in  the  vaguest  and  most 
hopeful  of  terms.  In  reality,  the  Saudis 
have  made  it  clear  they  will  not  accept 
foreign  bases  on  their  soil.  In  return  for 
this  sale,  we  are  promised  no  more  than 
a  hope  the  Saudis  might  someday  be- 
come more  cooperative  in  miUtary  mat- 
ters. 


If  we  do  not  have  a  foundatloo  for 
military  cooperation  with  Saudi  Arabki 
After  a  30-year  relationship  and  $34 
blUion  in  military  sales,  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  this  particular  sale  will  not 
usher  In  a  new  era  of  United  States- 
Saudi  military  cooperation. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger,  in 
a  written  response  to  a  question  posed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Senator  P»ct.  spoke  hopefully  of  better 
military  cooperation,  but  made  It  clear 
there  are  no  assurances.  Secretary 
Weinberger  wrote: 

We  believe  that  the  lale  of  AWACS  and 
the  other  air  defense  enhancement  Items  to 
Saudi  Arabia  will  result  in  expanded  co- 
operation between  the  U.S.  and  Saudi  Gov- 
ernments all  across  the  security  spectrum. 

There  have  been  no  detailed  dlsciuslons 
on  what  specific  faclllUes  might  be  shared 
between  the  U.8.  and  Saudis  In  such  an 
emergency. 

While  there  are  no  written  assurances 
that  the  Saudis  would  make  their  equipment 
of  facUlUes  available  for  U.S.  use.  the  VB. 
AWACS  deployment  to  Riyadh  esUbllshee 
this  precedent. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  tone  of  Secre- 
tary Weinberger's  response  is  hopeful,  I 
believe  the  important  phrases  of  his  re- 
sponse are  no  detailed  discussions  and 
no  written  assurances.  If  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabia  do  indeed  have 
a  common  interest  in  safeguarding  the 
Persian  Gulf,  then  we  should  be  able  to 
expect  greater  cooperation  in  the  mlU- 
tary sphere.  Past  experience  of  miUtary 
cooperation  with  Saudi  Arabia  gives  us 
no  ground  foi  optimism  that  this  par- 
ticular sale  -viH  ^hanje  Saudi  attitudes. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  are  warned 
of  the  drastic  consequences  if  this  sale 
is  not  approved.  However,  I  have  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Saudis  have  longer  term 
Interests  than  buying  a  particular  piece 
of  U.S.  military  equipment.  I  cannot 
deny  that  rejection  of  this  sale  will  have 
an  effect  on  United  States-Saudi  rela- 
tions for  the  short  term.  And  certainly 
our  relationshu>  with  Saudi  Arabia  is  an 
especially  important  one.  But  if  it  is  true 
that  we  share  siniilar  views  and  interests 
in  the  Middle  East,  then  defeat  of  this 
sale  should  not  have  a  long  term  effect  on 
our  broader  goals  in  the  Middle  East. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  periodically 
i&suci  come  before  the  Senate  which  are 
dileminas  of  both  conscience  and  politics. 
The  issi<es  of  substance  are  hard  fought 
with  compelling  arguments  on  both  sides. 
Both  the  r  reatige  of  the  Presidency  as 
an  instil  '•  .  and  the  personal  political 
fortune--  c:  ..e  current  incumbent  are 
said  to  c"^  J  .  risk.  The  electorate  is  di- 
vided. Tneie  are  pressures  to  support  the 
President  whoever  he  is,  support  one's 
party,  whichever  it  is.  and  to  do  the  right 
thing  whatever  it  is. 

All  Senators  and  Representati-es  face 
these  pressures  to  varying  degrees  on 
every  issue,  but  on  occasion,  usually  on  a 
foreign  policy  matter,  a  vote  comes  along 
that  catalyzes  them  all.  This  vote  on  the 
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proposed  sale  of  the  AWACS  and  F-15 
enhancement  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia 
is  such  a  vote. 

In  a  way  it  is  a  tribute  to  President 
Reagan's  leadership  and  decisiveness 
that  he  has  sought  this  vote.  But  it  Is  not 
surprising  because,  tliroughout  his  ad- 
ministration. President  Reagan  has  dem- 
onstrated just  such  leadership  and 
vision,  and  I  have  been  pleased  to  con- 
sistently support  his  initiatives. 

Take,  for  example,  the  President's  bold 
economic  program.  I  ijeiieve  that  the 
President  is  right  when  he  says  that  re- 
ducing the  growth  of  Government 
spending,  providing  incentives  for  sav- 
ings and  investment  and  giving  relief 
from  unnecessary  burdensome  Govern- 
ment regulation  will  put  tliis  country 
back  on  the  path  to  prosperity  and 
growth.  I  have  liad  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing on  the  two  committees,  Banking  and 
Finance,  which  together  made  two- 
thirds  of  the  President's  proposed  budget 
cuts.  I  worked  hard  to  make  those  cuts 
as  fair  as  possible,  yet  those  were  hard 
decisions  for  us  all.  But  even  though  I 
did  not  get  every  change  I  vanted  and 
had  problems  with  some  of  the  specifics, 
I  supported  those  reductions  as  a  pack- 
age because  they  were  necessary  as  a 
whole  to  get  Government  spending  under 
control,  bring  inflation  down,  and  re- 
strain the  growth  of  Government. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, I  worked  hard  to  get  an  effective  tax 
cut,  especially  one  that  would  embody 
genuine  capital  formation  incentives, 
such  as  my  bill,  the  Capital  Cost  Re- 
covery Act — or  10-5-3  as  it  is  kno^n. 
Again,  while  I  was  not  able  to  get  the 
administration  to  strengthen  the  busi- 
ness investment  tax  package  as  much  as 
I  believe  they  should  have,  I  supported 
the  President's  tax  plan  as  nonetheless 
a  very  good  plan  and  one  in  the  besl 
interests  of  this  country.  I  have  also  con- 
sistently supported  the  President's 
strong  defense  posture  and  his  deter- 
mination to  restore  the  Un?*3d  States 
to  a  position  of  world  leadership,  and  I 
have  supported  him  time  ai.'l  again  on 
foreign  policy  issues  with  my  vote.  And 
common  to  all  of  these  decisions  nns  been 
a  process  of  give  and  take  or  advise  and 
consent  that  has  inevitably  strengthened 
the  final  product. 

In  other  words.  I  think  the  record 
demonstrates  that  the  President  has  ob 
tained  such  Impressive  yinrirt  in  this 
Congress  not  simply  becai-A.  ht  Is  the 
President,  or  because  he  has  ij^?M  basi- 
cally right,  or  because  he  has  not  been 
afraid  to  make  hard  decisions,  but  be- 
cause he  has  also  been  willing  to  acccti- 
modate  valid  concerns  and  incorporate 
better  ideas. 

Today,  we  in  the  Senate  face  another 
hard  decision  he  has  made.  It  Is  time, 
once  again,  for  those  of  us  in  Congress, 
as  we  have  done  throughout  the  year,  to 
assume  our  responsibility  for  making 
our  part  of  the  decision.  We  cannot 
abandon  our  responsibility  to  advise  and 
consent  today  any  more  than  we  --hould 
have  avoided  making  necessary  and  im- 
portant changes  in  the  President's  tax 
and  spending  proposals.  In  the  case  cf 
the  AWACS  sale  before  us  today,  my 
principal  concern  is  not  what  the  Presi- 


dent proposes,  but  what  the  beneficiary 
of  the  sale,  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
Intends  to  do  to  discharge  its  responsi- 
billty  to  regional  stability  and  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  most  observers 
know  I  opposed  President  Carter's  P-15 
sale  for  many  of  the  same  reasons  I 
have  expressed  strong  reservations  about 
this  sale,  and  that  I  have  stated  concerns 
about  this  arms  package  as  early  as 
March  of  this  year,  long  before  President 
Reagan  ever  announced  liis  intentions. 
To  say  that  I  objected  to  the  Carter 
policy  of  bringing  peace  by  selling  arms 
to  both  sides  would  be  accurate,  and  that 
concern  is  present  as  I  address  this  sale 
today. 

In  fact,  I  must  say  that  what  we  are 
voting  on  today  is  basically  a  decision 
made  and  all  but  finalized  by  Jimmy 
Carter.  I  do  not  view  my  decision  today 
as  being  against  President  Reagan.  I 
view  it  as  continued  opposition  to  the 
confrontational,  counterproductive  arms 
sale  policy  of  another  President,  the 
consequences  of  which  include  continual 
and  irreconcilable  Saudi  opposition  to 
the  Camp  David  peace  accords,  a  process 
which  represents  our  best  chance  for  a 
real  Middle  East  peace. 

The  history  of  this  sale  does  indeed  go 
back  to  1978  when  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, responding  to  pressures  from 
Saudi  Arabia,  successfully  steered 
through  Congress  the  sale  of  62  P-15's 
to  begin  in  1982.  That  agreement  was 
accompanied  by  assurances  from  then 
Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown  that 
the  planes  sold  would  be  modified  to  in- 
sure their  use  only  for  defensive  pur- 
poses and  that  a  variety  of  offensive 
enhancement  equipment  would  not  be 
provided  to  the  Saudis.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  tiiat  was  a  key  factor  in  ob- 
taining ccHigressional  approval. 

In  1979  and  1980,  however,  events  in 
the  Middle  East,  particularly  the  un- 
raveling of  stability  in  Iran  and  the  sub- 
sequent war  with  Iraq,  dramatically 
increased  concerns  In  Saudi  Arabia 
about  regional  stability,  and  they  began 
to  press  the  Carter  administration  for 
the  offensive  equipment  for  the  F-15's 
previously  denied  them.  In  June  1980, 
Secretary  Brown  met  with  the  Saudi 
Defense  Minister  to  discuss  that  pos- 
sibility, and,  while  encouraging  the 
Saudis  not  to  press  such  a  request  until 
after  the  Presidential  election,  ap- 
parently left  the  impression  that  the 
request  would  get  a  favorable  hearing 
at  that  time. 

Immediately  after  the  1980  Presi- 
dential election,  it  appears  that  Presi- 
dent Carter,  soon  to  leave  ofllce,  had 
arrived  at  a  tentative  conclusion  that 
he  was  favorably  disposed  toward  an 
early  and  positive  decision  on  the  sale 
of  the  enhancement  package  and  on  an 
eventual  sale  of  the  AWACS.  This  deci- 
sion, revealed  in  an  April  letter  from 
former  Secretaries  Brown  and  Muskie 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin),  appears  to  have  been  made 
despite  a  campaign  statement  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  that  "There  will  be  absolute- 
ly no  change  in  the  assurance  given  to 
the  Congress  in  1978  •  •  •  on  the  sale  of 
F-15's  to  the  Saudi  Arabians." 

It  also  appears  that  the  AWACS  be- 


came a  more  important  commodity  to 
the  Saudis  after  four  of  the  aircraft  were 
sent  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  September  1980, 
because  of  concerns  that  the  Iran-Iraq 
war  might  spill  over  into  Saudi  territory 
and  oilfields.  The  Saudi  interest  in  ob- 
taining the  AWACS  in  addition  to  the 
enhancement  equipment  was  apparently 
encouraged  by  some  parts  of  the  Defense 
Department  interested  in  a  means  of  ex- 
panding the  U.S.  military  presence  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  and  seeing  this  as 
a  means  of  partly  achieving  that  objec- 
tive. 

In  retrospect  It  seems  clear.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  various  elements  of  the  Car- 
ter administration  both  encouraged  the 
Sauiiis  to  seek  these  advanced  weapons 
systems  and  argued  forcefully  within  the 
administration  for  approval  of  such  a 
request  on  the  grounds  that  American 
priorities  in  the  region  had  to  be  viewed 
in  a  broader  context  than  the  Arab- 
Isrsieli  confiict  and  that  a  military  pres- 
ence in  the  gulf  area  was  desirable  in  the 
short  term  and  essential  over  the  long 
term. 

The  Reagan  administration,  after  first 
rejecting  a  Carter  offer  to  propose  the 
sale  to  Congress  before  he  left  ofl&ce, 
subsequently  became  persuaded  by  the 
same  arguments,  some  of  them  made  by 
the  same  people,  particularly  in  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  formally  decided 
on  the  sale  package  at  a  National  Secur- 
ity Council  meeting  on  April  1. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  at  the 
time  by  proponents  of  the  sale  was  that 
the  Pentagon,  going  back  into  the  Car- 
ter administration,  had  left  the  Saudis 
with  the  clear  impression  the  sale  would 
be  approved,  and  that  not  to  do  so  would 
be  an  act  of  bad  faith  which  would  do 
serious  damage  to  our  policy  interests  in 
the  Middle  East.  Little  or  no  considera- 
tion appears  to  have  been  given  at  the 
time  to  conditions  under  which  the  sale 
should  take  place,  such  as  NATO-like 
command  and  control  restrictions,  or  to 
what  we  might  explicitly  expect  from  the 
Saudis  in  return. 

Thus  it  appears,  Mr.  President,  that 
those  who  wanted  this  sale  go  well  back 
into  the  last  administration.  They  have 
also  been  doing  their  best  to  lock  it  into 
concrete  and  have  then  used  the  pre- 
sumption that  it  Is  In  concrete,  meaning 
that  Saudi  prestige  smd  our  credibility 
are  now  at  stake,  ts  an  argument  to 
keep  it  that  way.  Ana  that  is  where  we 
are  now.  I'he  Reagan  administration 
has  inherited — indeed  has  been  per- 
suaded to  inherit — a  policy  that  was 
virtually  completed  during  the  previous 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  many  Re- 
publicans in  this  great  country  expect  a 
Republican  Senator  to  support  a  Re- 
publican President.  Indeed,  as  I  pointed 
out  earUer,  I  am  proud  of  my  record  of 
support.  But  in  good  conscience  I  can- 
not today  support  a  policy  which,  had 
it  been  proposed  by  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent yesterday.  I  equally  would  have 
opposed.  The  irony,  in  this  case,  is  that 
we  are  faced  with  a  holdover,  a  residual 
proposition  from  the  administration  of 
a  President  whose  failures  in  foreign 
policy  certainly  did  not  result  from  a 
lack  of  supporters  on  important  foreign 
policy  and  defense  votes. 
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Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  who  criticize  to  be 
constructivJB  In  their  criticism  and  to 
offer  satlsfuctorv  alternatives  to  achieve 
mutually-hBld  national  goals.  From  the 
outset  of  tl  tiA  debate  which  we  began  so 
iiuiny  weels  ago.  I  have  tried  to  meet 
this  respot  sibllity  by  determining  what 
conditions  would  have  to  be  present  to 
enable  me  to  vote  In  favor  of  allowing 
this  sale  t<i  proceed.  BasicaUy.  they  are 
two: 

Insuring  that  Joint  command  and  con- 
trol, simiUr  in  concept  to  the  way  we 
share  our  \WACS  within  NATO,  would 
be  a  guaranteed  feature  of  the  sale;  or 
that  the  »udls  cease  their  hostility  to 
the  Camp  bavid  peace  process  and  help 
find  the  means  to  make  the  process  a 
more  effective  and  certain  instrumen- 
tality for  i  just  and  lasting  Middle  East 
peace.  Wit  ti  the  assassination  of  Anwar 
Sadat,  the  latter  has  become  substan- 
tially mors  important  and  compelling 
than  the  fDrmer. 

But.  bef  )re  I  discuss  my  central  con- 
cerns abou  t  this  sale.  I  want  to  deal  with 
an  argument  frequently  advanced  in 
support  of  this  sale:  that  the  AW  ACS 
and  relate!  equipment  are  militarily  es- 
sential to  protecting  the  oil  fields  from 
surprise  attack.  I  believe  that  careful 
examlnati(  >n  will  show  that  this  sale  by 
itself,  at  least  where  defense  is  con- 
cerned, is  militarily  irrelevant.  I  know 
that  the  lord  "irrelevant"  may  shock 
some  people,  but  I  hope  they  will  listen 
carefully  to  why  I  have  chosen  this 
characteri  nation. 

To  reac  i  a  sound  conclusion  on  this 
question  ve  should  first  look  at  what 
kind  of  (onflict  we  might  anticipate 
there  In  light  of  both  the  volatUlty  of 
the  region  and  the  possibility  of  a  threat 
from  various  sources,  both  adjacent  or 
farther  av  ay.  The  peculiarities  of  geog- 
raphy and  terrain — specifically  the  close 
proximity  of  the  belligerents,  whoever 
they  mlgh :  be — have  shown  that  the  best 
war  to  wa  ?e  In  the  Middle  East  Is  a  pre- 
emptive one.  In  other  words,  the  best 
way  to  ins  are  that  the  other  side's  forces 
have  been  crippled  is  to  attack  and  des- 
troy then  while  they  are  still  on  the 
ground.  T  ills  dictates  a  strategy  of  sur- 
prise attack  and  the  need  for  virtual 
round-the-clock  airborne  radar  surveil- 
lance by  an  AW  ACS  or  its  equivalent. 

Yet.  what  have  we  learned  about  the 
AW  ACS?  From  the  Pentagon  and  the 
National  Security  Council  I  have  been 
directly  Informed  of  the  following  and 
previously  not  well  recognized  facts, 
that  ever  If  Saudi  maintenance  is  as 
good  as  01  jrs.  we  can  expect  the  AWACS 
in  the  air  about  only  one-half  the  time. 
or  approximately  325  hours  per  month. 
This  is  taking  into  consideration  opera- 
tional resdlness  rates  of  60  percent  or 
higher,  ac  mlttedly  a  tough  order  to  meet 
even  by  t  le  most  highly  trained  techni- 
cians. Thi  it  leaves  a  large  window  for  at- 
tack in  tl^  e  absence  of  the  AWACS.  This 
should  be  of  grave  concern  even  if  it  is 
no  secret. 

Twelve  hour-a-day  radar  surveil- 
lance is  or  concern  because,  the  oilfields 
In  Saudi  Arabia,  inevitably  the  main 
strategic  objective  of  any  attack,  are 
only  a  f;w  minutes  flying  time  from 
potentlall  ^  hostile  bases.  We  have  further 


come  to  understand  that  the  Saudis  in- 
tend to  deploy  one-third  of  their  fighter 
force  in  the  immediate  area  around  the 
oilfields  thus  making  it  possible  for  an 
opposition  force  to  easily  outnumber 
Saudi  defenses.  Subsequent  flights  from 
the  more  distant  bases  located  at  Talf 
and  Khamls  Mushait  will  be  almost  V/2 
hours  flight  time  away,  making  the  op- 
portunity for  an  enemy  to  inflict  ssrloua 
damage  on  the  oilfields  very  likely.  The 
simple  fact.  Mr.  President,  is  that,  view- 
ing this  sale  as  a  strictly  military  meas- 
ure, it  is  not  at  all  an  effective  deterrent 
to  a  properly  planned  and  well  coordi- 
nated surprise  attack.  That  is.  of  course, 
precisely  the  kind  of  attack  that  a  com- 
petent enemy  will  perceive  and  plan. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  AWACS 
is  not  a  useful  system  or  that  it  does  not 
or  cannot  do  what  its  advocates  have 
claimed  for  it.  On  the  contrary.  I  am 
pointing  out  that  even  if  it  does  precisely 
what  it  is  supposed  to  do.  that  will  not 
be  enough.  It  will  not  provide  the  protec- 
tion needed,  and,  since  everybody  knows 
it,  it  will  not  be  a  credible  deterrent  to 
the  Dhahran  surprise  attack  so  greatly 
feared.  It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have 
characterized  this  sale  as.  from  a  defen- 
sive standpoint,  irrelevant. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  I  could  accept  the 
sale  with  a  joint  conunand  and  control 
agreement.  I  say  this  because  I  share  the 
President's  concerns  about  the  Instability 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  I  share  his  ob- 
jective of  trying  to  better  project  our 
power  there.  Unfortunately,  without 
guaranteed  command  and  control  we 
simply  will  have  no  assurance  of  our  ca- 
pacity to  meaningfully  project  to  poten- 
tial adversaries  the  readiness  and  com- 
mitment that  helps  stop  hostilities  before 
they  start.  Regrettably,  we  have  been 
consistently  unable  to  secure  any  such 
agreement  from  the  Saudis,  and  the  ar- 
rangements agreed  to  by  the  Saudis  thus 
far  reported — they  are  far  from  con- 
firmed I  might  add— are  not  satisfactory. 
For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  by 
Charles  Mohr  from  the  October  25  New 
York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Saudis   Coulo  Bar   AWACS   Monftoeino 

U.S.    MILITARY    EXPERTS   SAY   NONE   OP  THE  PRO- 
POSED   PLANS    ABE    FOOLPROOF 


(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Washington,  Oct.  24.— Military  experts  say 
that  American  personnel  could  be  prevented 
by  electronic  means  from  monitoring  all  In- 
formation gathered  by  Saudi  Arabian  AWACS 
aircraft.  However,  the  officers  say.  the  Ameri- 
cans would  know  that  they  were  being  denied 
the  information. 

In  an  effort  to  win  votes  for  the  proposed 
sale  of  five  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
System  aircraft,  the  Administration  has  said 
that  Saudi  Arabia  has  agreed  to  "complete 
sharing"  of  all  Information  gathered  by  the 
plans  on  a  "continuous"  basis. 

A  report  written  last  month  by  four  pro- 
fessional staff  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  after  Interviews  with 
United  States  personnel  operating  four 
American  AWACS  In  Saudi  Arabia  discussed 
three  methods  by  which  Americans  on  the 
ground  could  gather  information  from 
Saudi-flown  AWACS.  The  report  concluded 
that  none  were  foolproof. 


This  Is  one  of  several  questions  that  re- 
main clouded  aa  the  Senate  prepares  to  de- 
bate and  vote  Wednesday  on  the  proposed 
•8.6  billion  sale  of  five  AWACS  and  other  air 
defense  equipment. 

eight  SAUDI  CRIWS  TO  BE  TEAINEO 

For  InsUnce.  plans  for  training  eight  Saudi 
crews  to  man  the  planes  do  not  seem  Arm. 
A  Defense  Department  official  said  yesterday 
that  "were  doing  a  study  now  to  determine 
how  It  Is  going  to  have  to  be  done."  He  added 
that  It  might  be  more  than  a  year  before  the 
study  was  complete  and  a  training  syllabus 
was  developed. 

However,  Pentagon  officials  revealed  that 
one  crew,  which  would  be  qualified  to  help 
teach  subsequent  crews,  would  be  trained  for 
approximately  a  year  in  the  United  States. 
The  flrs;  crew  would  finish  Its  course  by  late 
1985.  or  approximately  when  the  first  Saudi 
AWACS  would  be  ready  for  delivery  to  Ri- 
yadh. 

A  second  crew  would  finish  training  In  the 
United  States  "prior  to  the  end  of  1986."  the 
officials  said.  The  other  six  Saudi  crews  would 
be  trained  In  Saudi  Arabia  on  a  slower  sched- 
ule, the  last  finishing  In  December  1989.  the 
officials  said. 

Such  training  schedules  are  much  slower 
than  those  for  NATO  and  United  States  Air 
Force  AWACS  crews,  a  factor  that  has  as- 
sumed political  Importance.  It  has  allowed 
Administration  officials  to  suggest  that  the 
presence  of  United  States  Air  Force  training 
personnel  on  Saudi  AWACS  flights  would  be 
necessary  for  years  and  would  be  a  de  facto 
substitute  for  formal  agreement  to  "Joint 
crewlng"  demanded  by  some  senators. 

DATA-SHARING   IS    A    NrW    IDEA 

The  stretched-out  schedule  for  training 
Saudi  personnel  leaves  qusstlons  In  some  ex- 
perts' minds  as  to  when  the  aircraft  would 
be  fully  operational  to  fly  missions  over  east- 
em  Saudi  Arabia  to  protect  the  vast  Saudi  oil 
Installations — the  main  purpose  of  the  sale. 
A  "continuous"  sharing  of  Information 
gathered  by  Saudi  AWACS  was  not  originally 
contemplated  as  part  of  the  terms  of  the 
sale.  When  Senaitor  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.. 
Republican  of  Tennessee,  the  majority  leader 
In  the  Senate,  spoke  last  summer  in  a  tele- 
vision Interview  of  "sharing  the  take,"  a 
Defense  Department  official  said  that  such 
sharing  would  be  "meaningless"  and  of  no 
value  to  the  United  States. 

Administration  officials  had  contended 
that  because  the  AWACS  planes  are  not  In- 
telligence-gathering aircraft  but  early  warn- 
ing airborne  radar  platforms  they  gather 
only  "track  data"  showing  air  traffic  pat- 
terns. In  times  of  crisis  such  data  can  pro- 
vide "tactical  Intelligence"  but  the  informa- 
tion Is  valuable  for  only  a  short  time. 

Because  of  Congressional  concerns  that 
Saudi  Arabia  might  use  the  AWACS  against 
Israel  and  because  some  senators  "Just  like 
the  Idea,"  the  understanding  on  Informa- 
tion-sharing became  a  central  part  of  the 
AdmlnlstraUon  argument,  officials  have  said. 
.  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  HEINZ.  And  this  brings  me  to  my. 
preferred  solution.  I  hope  that  our 
friends  in  Saudi  Arabia  are  listening 
carefully,  because  what  I  have  to  say  Is 
important  for  them  to  hear.  In  sum  it  is 
to  stop  being  part  of  the  problem  and  to 
start  being  part  of  the  solution. 

Let  me  explain  this  further.  I  believe 
that  a  careful  analysis  of  Saudi  policies 
shows  frequent  contradictions  with  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  be- 
havior which  is  inimical  to  the  broader 
interests  of  peace  and  stability. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  consistently  been 
one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  the 
region's  premier  terrorist  group,  with  re- 
spect to  which  President  Reagan  only  2 
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weeks  ago  confirmed  our  longstanding 
policy  of  nonrecognitlon  and  nonnego- 
tiation  until  the  PLO  recognizes  Israel's 
right  to  exist. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  Egypt  and  terminated  eco- 
nomic support  from  Its  government  be- 
cause of  the  Camp  David  agreements, 
the  one  genuine  effort  to  achieve  peace 
which  has  occurred  in  the  past  4  years. 
The  Saudi  policy  toward  Egypt  has 
helped  to  undermine  these  agreements 
and  has  encouraged  the  rejectionists  in 
their  efforts  to  destroy  those  agreements 
and  escalate  the  level  of  violence  and 
terrorism. 

Finally,  we  have  not  just  Saudi  actions, 
but  their  words  as  evidence,  as  when 
earlier  this  year  Crown  Prince  Pahd 
called  for  a  jihad  against  Israel,  the 
other  participant  in  the  Camp  David 
peace  process.  There  have  Ijeen  various 
explanations  of  what  he  meant  by  that, 
but  regardless  of  what  he  meant,  that 
kind  of  language  cannot  help  but  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  radicals  in  Libya 
and  the  PLO  and  other  terrorist  groups 
that  want  to  destroy  Israel.  Indeed,  even 
Prince  Fahd's  "eight  points"  of  August  7 
do  not  signal  to  the  careful  reader  any 
necessarily  real  change,  the  only  possible 
ray  of  hope  being  the  rather  ambiguous 
reference  of  point  No.  7,  "That  all  states 
in  the  region  should  be  able  to  live  in 
peace." 

Despite  this  record,  however,  I  could 
understand  an  argument  for  a  sale  of 
military  equipment  if  there  were  some 
basis  for  an  expectation  that  a  more 
conciliatory  policy  would  be  forthcom- 
ing. I  recall  that  in  1978  among  the 
arguments  used  by  the  Carter  admin- 
istration was  the  hint  that  the  sale  of 
the  P-15's  would  produce  greater  Saudi 
cooperation  In  the  peace  process.  That 
was  a  hint  which  I  suspect  influenced  a 
number  of  votes. 

The  record  since  1978,  however,  sug- 
gests that  It  was  a  vain  hope.  Most  of 
the  actions  I  have  just  mentioned — the 
hostility  toward  Egypt,  the  rejection  of 
the  Camp  David  agreements,  the  finan- 
cial support  of  the  PLO — have  begun  or 
continued  since  1978.  In  short,  at  that 
time  we  offered  a  quid  and  received  no 
quo.  Whether  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
one  or  not  is  of  historical  interest  but 
immaterial  to  today's  debate.  The  point 
is  that  we  did  not  receive  one,  and  it  is 
legitimate  to  ask  the  same  question  to- 
day— what  will  we  receive  from  this 
sale? 

The  answer,  I  fear,  appears  to  be  very 
little.  The  administration  has  thus  far 
been  unable  to  suggest  anything  that 
will  happen  In  the  way  of  greater  Saudi 
cooperation  on  any  of  the  policy  initia- 
tives that  are  important  to  us.  We  have 
some  agreements  on  limiting  the  use  of 
the  equipment — keeping  the  AWACS 
within  Saudi  territory,  keeping  -  third 
country  nations  out  of  it.  and  so  on — but 
the  Saudis  have  consistently  been  un- 
willing to  give  us  anything  substantive, 
specific  or  in  writing  on  their  policy 
Intentions. 

In  a  way  one  has  to  admire  the  in- 
tegrity with  which  they  have  proceeded 
in  this  debate.  Neither  their  demands 
nor  their  intentions  have  been  compro- 
mised, despite  the  inevitable  pressures 


to  do  so.  To  me.  their  intentions  are  the 
critical  question,  since  it  has  become 
clear  over  the  past  8  years  that  Saudi 
policy  interests  and  ours  do  not  coincide 
in  all  respects.  It  would  be  surprising  if 
they  did.  But  it  is  nonetheless  our  re- 
sponsibility, before  we  make  available 
advanced  weapons  systems,  such  as  we 
are  debating  today,  we  must  assure  our- 
selves that  there  is  sufficient  coinci- 
dence of  Interest  and  policy  to  Justify 
this  virtually  imprecedented  step. 

After  all.  we  are  not  selling  them  Jeeps 
and  machineguns.  We  were  providing 
some  of  the  most  sophisticated  equip- 
ment we  have  in  our  arsenal  with  fewer 
constraints  than  we  have  sought  from 
our  closest  allies  in  NATO.  It  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  treated  lightly,  and  it  is 
legitimate  that  we  not  only  ask  ourselves 
what  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  obtain 
in  return,  but  that  we  receive  some  sat- 
isfactory answers — in  this  case  from  the 
Saudis — as  well. 

In  view  of  the  history  of  this  issue,  we 
might  also  ask  ourselves — and  them — 
where  this  episode  is  likely  to  lead.  The 
F-15  sale  was  followed  by  a  request  for 
the  enhancement  equipment  and  then 
the  AWACS.  Can  we  expect  further  re- 
quests in  the  future?  Given  desirability 
of  a  preemptive  attack  capability  in  the 
Middle  East,  can  we  expect  a  request  for 
offensive  equipment?  I  believe  it  is  a 
mistake  to  treat  each  request  and  sale 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis  without  a  clearer  un- 
derstandilng  of  what  the  Saudis  now 
intend  toward  the  peace  process. 

Without  such  an  overall  view  of  Saudi 
policy,  I  fear  that  we  may  Ignore  or  gloss 
over  where  the  real  differences  in  the 
United  States-Saudi  relationship  lie.  For 
example,  while  the  administration  has 
stressed  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  true 
threat  to  the  region.  Saudi  Arabia  has 
made  it  clear  that  it  is  Israel  and  the 
unresolved  Palestinian  question  that  is 
most  bothersome.  Without  establishing 
a  path  that  would  substantially  aid  the 
beleaguered  peace  process,  the  adminis- 
tration has  a  slim  chance  of  producing 
the  strategic  consensus  in  the  Middle 
East  that  it  and  we  so  badly  want.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  various  par- 
ties in  the  region  would  be  willing  to  fall 
in  line  against  a  secondary  threat  until 
what  they  perceive  as  the  primary  threat 
is  resolved. 

This  Saudi  world  view  as  currently 
advertised  by  them  has  devastatingly  de- 
structive consequences  for  the  peace 
process.  The  basic  formula  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  is  for  Israel  to  trade 
territory  captured  In  1967  for  recogni- 
tion and  security.  An  intransigent  Saudi 
Arabia,  especially  with  its  commitment 
to  supporting  the  PLO.  makes  it  increas- 
ingly unlikely  that  autonomy  discussions 
about  the  West  Bank  will  ever  lead  any- 
where. Failure  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
issue  must  ultimately  shatter  the  overall 
Camp  David  process  and  bring  us  to  the 
point  where  everything  built  toward  a 
comprehensive  peace  by  the  courage  and 
vision  of  a  martyred  Anwar  Sadat  might 
tumble  into  chaos.  It  is  in  order  to  avoid 
this  catastrophe  that  the  Saudis  must 
stop  grandstanding  and  start  playing 
the  role  of  statesman  and  peacemaker 
commensurate  with  their  proud  heritage 

I  can  sum  up  my  argument  today  in 


this  fashion:  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  selling  the  Saudis  the  equip- 
ment they  need  for  their  defense,  even 
if  it  Includes  AWACS.  What  I  care  about 
is  achieving  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  whether  the  Saudis 
will  play  a  positive  role  in  the  peace 
process. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  they  have 
expressed  nothing  but  hostility  to  the 
Camp  David  process,  a  process  that  An- 
war Sadat  was  willing  to  die  for. 

Since  we  all  know  that  this  sale  will 
do  little  substantively  to  improve  Saudi 
defenses,  the  principal  value  to  the  Sau- 
dis is  political  and  symbolic. 

It  is  my  view  that  until  the  Saudis 
clearly  signal  that  they  want  the  peace 
process  to  work,  we  should  not  reward 
their  intransigence  by  permitting  this 
sale  to  go  forward. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  today  have  given  this  matter 
our  deepest  and  most  careful  thought. 
This  is  an  issue  over  which  men  and 
women  of  equal  sincerity  can  differ,  as 
evidenced  by  what  we  all  know  to  be  the 
nearly  even  division  in  the  Chamber,  a 
division  that  does  not  respect  party  lines. 
But,  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I 
characterized  my  vote  for  this  resolution 
as  an  easy  vote.  It  is  not  easy.  It  is  never 
easy  because  we  are  all  human  and  we 
can  never  be  sure  that  all  our  Judgments 
are  right.  And  in  this  instance  I  am  not 
on  the  other  side  of  the  issue  from  my 
President,  Ronald  Reagan,  a  man  I 
worked  very  hard  to  elect  and  have  since 
worked  to  help  in  every  possible  way. 

I  intend  to  continue  to  work  with  and 
for  my  President;  and  my  commitment 
to  his  twin  goals  of  a  more  prosperous 
America  at  home  and  a  more  resi>ected 
America  abroad  will  continue  irrespective 
of  any  difference  that  may  exist  on  this 
particular  vote  on  this  particular  day. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Virginia. 
May  I  ask  if  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jepsen)  comes  to  the  floor  whether 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  Senator  to 
yield  some  time  to  him? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  yield  the  time 
which  I  asked  for  today  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  as  I  have  done  previously  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine  because  I  know 
of  the  importance  of  hearing  from  those 
two  Senators. 

My  position  on  this  issue  has  been  clear 
from  the  very  beginning. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Georgia  his  lead- 
ership on  this  issue.  It  was  his  leadership 
that  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  Nunn- 
Wamer  resolution.  The  letter  that  we 
received  today  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  addressed  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  minority  leader,  my 
colleague  from  Georgia,  and  myself. 

This  letter  from  the  President  meets 
the  commitment  and  the  conditions  that 
Senator  Nunn  and  I  set  forth  In  that 
resolution.  In  our  collective  judgment, 
the  letter  enables  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues to  join  in  wholehearted  support 
of  the  Presidents  efforts  to  make  this 
sale. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  President  Rea- 
gan be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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lielng  no  objection,  the  letter 
orderdd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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Ron. 


The  WHfTE  House, 
Washington.  Octoher  2|,  1981. 
W.  Warner 


Qovemment  of  S«udl   Arabia  has 
I  am  convinced  welcomes  the 
the  United  States  will   have  an 
long-term  role  and  will  maintain 
vement  In   the   development   of 
ilr  defense  systems.  Including  the 
also   have   reached   agreement 
Saudi   Oovemment  on  a  number 
arrangements   that   go   well   be- 
firm   agreement   to  abide   fully 
standard   terms   of   the   normal 
)fTer  and  Acceptance  as  required 
Export  Control  Act. 
of   the   AWACS   wUl   take  place 
erms    and    conditions    consistent 
^ct  and  only  after  the  Congress 
In  writing  a  Presidential  certlfl- 
co^talnlng  agreements  with   Saudi 
the  following  conditions  have 


Security  of  Technology. — 

a  detailed  plan  for  the  security 

equlpn^nt,  technology,  Information,  and 

documentation  has  been  agreed 

United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia 

if  ace:  and 

security    provisions    are    no    less 

than   measures   employed   by   the 

protection  and  control  of  Its  equlp- 

Ike  kind  outside  the  continental 

J.S.  has  the  right  of  continual  on- 

Inspe  tlon  and  surveillance  by  U.S.  per- 

lecurlty  arrangements  for  all  oper- 

dui  Ing  the  useful  life  of  the  AWACS. 

furtl  er  provided  that  security  arrange- 

1   be  supplemented   by   additional 

perso  nnel  If  it  Is  deemed  necessary  by 

parties:  and 

Arabia  will  not  permit  citizens 

nations  either  to  perform  malnte- 

the  AWACS  or  to  modify  any  such 

without    prior,    explicit    mutual 

o'  the  two  governments:  and 

Com  mter  software,  as  designated  by  the 

Oov^nment.  will  remain  the  property 


2.  Access  to  Information.— 

That  Saudi  Arabia  has  agreed  to  share 
with  the  United  States  continuously  and 
completely  the  Information  that  It  acquires 
from  use  of  the  AWACS. 

3.  Control  Over  Third-Country  Participa- 
tion.— 

A.  That  Saudi  Arabia  has  agreed  not  to 
share  access  to  AWACS  equipment,  technol- 
ogy, documentation,  or  any  information  de- 
veloped from  such  equipment  or  technology 
with  any  nation  other  than  the  U.S.  without 
the  prior,  explicit  mutual  consent  of  both 
governnients:  and 

B.  There  are  In  place  adequate  and  effec- 
tive procedures  requiring  the  screening  and 
security  clearance  of  citizens  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  that  only  cleared  Saudi  citizens  and 
cleared  U.S.  nationals  will  have  access  to 
AWACS  equipment,  technology,  or  documen- 
tation, or  Information  derived  therefrom, 
without  the  prior,  explicit  mutual  consent 
of  the  two  governments. 

4.  AWACS  Plight  Operations.— 

That  the  Saudi  AWACS  will  be  operated 
solely  within  the  boundaries  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
except  with  the  prior,  explicit  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  two  governments,  and  solely  for 
defensive  purposes  as  defined  by  the  United 
States.  In  order  to  maintain  security  and 
regional  stability. 

6.  Command  Structure. — 

That  agreements  as  they  concern  organi- 
zational command  and  control  structure  for 
the  operation  of  AWACS  are  of  such  a  nature 
to  guarantee  that  the  commitments  above 
win  be  honored. 

6.  Regional  Peace  and  Security. — 

That  the  sale  contributes  directly  to  the 
s'ablUty  and  security  of  the  area,  enhances 
the  atmosphere  and  prospects  for  progress 
toward  peace,  and  that  Initiatives  toward 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  In  the 
region  have  either  been  successfully  com- 
pleted or  that  significant  progress  toward 
that  goal  has  been  accomplished  with  the 
substantial  assistance  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  agreements  we  have  reached  with 
Saudi  Arabia  on  security  of  technology,  ac- 
cess to  Information,  control  over  third-coun- 
try participation,  and  AWACS  flight  opera- 
tions will  be  Incorporated  Into  the  U.S./ 
Saudi  General  Security  of  Military  Informa- 
tion Agreement,  the  Letters  of  Offer  and 
Acceptance  (the  govemment-to-government 
sales  contracts) .  and  related  documents. 
These  documents  will  stipulate  that  the  sale 
wni  be  cancelled  and  that  no  equipment  or 
services  will  be  delivered  in  the  event  any 
of  the  agreements  Is  breached.  I  will  not  au- 
thorize U.S.  approval  of  any  of  these  con- 
tracts and  agreements  until  I  am  satisfied 
that  they  incorporate  fully  the  provisions 
that  satisfy  the  concerns  that  you  and  I 
share.  I  do  not  foresee  any  need  for  changes 
In  these  arrangements,  but  should  circum- 
stances arise  that  might  require  such 
changes,  they  would  be  made  only  with  Con- 
gressional participation. 

I  believe  It  Is  Important  to  look  beyond 
these  agreements  to  their  practical  conse- 
quences, and  to  the  implications  of  U.S.  se- 
curity assistance  and  training  requested  by 
Saudi  Arabia.  For  example,  the  agreement 
we  have  reached  with  the  Saudi  Government 
to  protect  the  security  of  equipment  also 
affects  the  nature,  extent,  and  duration  of 
the  U.S.  pole  in  the  AWACS  program.  Since 
skilled  Saudi  personnel  available  for  this 
program  will  remain  In  short  supply,  the 
U.S./Saudi  agreement  that  third-country  na- 
tionals will  not  be  permitted  to  operate  or 
maintain  the  Saudi  AWACS  will,  in  practice. 
ext«nd  U.S.  Involvement  in  Saudi  AWACS 
operations  and  activities  well  Into  the  19908. 
U.S.  military  and  contractor  personnel  will 
be  required  to  provide  extensive  operational 
training  for  Saudi  AWACS  aircrews:  It  will 
be  1990  at  the  earliest  before  the  eight  Saudi 
crews  needed  to  operate  all  five  AWACS  air- 
craft will  be  trained,  and  replacement  and 
refresher  training  of  Individual  Saudi  crew 


members  will  require  USAP  Technical  As- 
sistance Field  Teams  during  the  1990s.  Criti- 
cal AWACS  maintenance,  logiatlcs,  and  sup- 
port functions,  particularly  radar  and  com- 
puter software  support,  will,  of  necessity,  be 
performed  by  U.S.  personnel  In  Saudi  Arabia 
and  in  the  United  States,  for  the  life  of  the 
AWACS. 

The  Saudi  agreement  not  to  share 
AWACS-gathered  information  with  third 
countries  also  has  significant  practical  conse- 
quences. This  agreement,  combined  with  the 
standard  requirement  that  U.S. -supplied 
equipment  be  used  solely  for  defensive  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  the  agreed-to  Saudi  AWACS 
configuration,  precludes  any  possibility  that 
Saudi  AWACS  could  contribute  to  coordi- 
nated operations  with  other  countries'  armed 
forces  against  any  nation  in  the  region  with- 
out our  consent  and  cooperation. 

Concerning  the  agreement  to  operate 
AWACS  only  Inside  the  Kingdom.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  Saudi  Air  Force  will 
be  trained  to  operate  the  AWACS  In  accord- 
ance with  standard  USAP  AWACS  doctrine 
and  procedures,  which  call  for  AWACS  to 
remain  at  all  times  a  "safe  distance"  behind 
sensitive  political  borders — normally  100  to 
150  nautical  miles — to  ensure  AWACS  secur- 
ity and  survivability.  Given  the  physical  lo- 
cation of  the  oilfields  AWACS  is  to  defend, 
the  vulnerability  of  AWACS  should  It  operate 
near  sensitive  borders,  and  the  history  of 
Saudi  observance  of  U.S.  Air  Force  tactical 
doctrine,  we  are  confident  that  the  Saudis 
will  adopt  thes3  practices. 

In  a  broader  sense,  by  enhancing  the  per- 
ception of  the  United  States  as  a  reliable  se- 
curity partner,  we  Improve  the  prospects  for 
closer  cooperation  between  ourselves  and 
the  Saudi  Government  In  working  toward 
our  common  goal  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  region.  Since  assuming  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Presidency.  I  have  been  Im- 
pressed by  the  increasingly  constructive  pol- 
icy of  Saudi  Arabia  In  advancing  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  and  stability  In  the  Middle 
East.  The  Saudi  Government's  critical  con- 
tribution to  securing  a  ceasefire  In  Lebanon 
Is  a  striking  example.  I  am  persuaded  that 
this  growing  Saudi  Influence  Is  vital  to  the 
eventual  settlement  of  the  differences  that 
continue  to  divide  Israel  and  most  of  the 
Arab  world. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Saudi  AWACS  will 
pose  no  realistic  threat  to  Israel.  I  remain 
fully  committed  to  protecting  Israel's  secur- 
ity and  to  preserving  Israel's  ability  to  defend 
against  any  combination  of  potentially  hos- 
tile forces  In  the  region.  We  will  continue  to 
make  available  to  Israel  the  military  equip- 
ment it  requires  to  defend  its  land  and  peo- 
ple, with  due  consideration  to  the  presence  of 
AWACS  In  Saudi  Arabia.  We  have  also  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  closer  security  co- 
operation with  Israel.  This  proposed  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia  neither  casts  doubt  on  our  com- 
mitment, nor  compromises  Israeli  security. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  agreements  we 
have  reached  with  the  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia  take  account  of  the  concerns  raised 
bv  the  Congress.  I  am  persuaded,  as  I  believe 
the  Congress  will  be.  that  the  proposed  Saudi 
air  defense  enhancement  package  makes  an 
Invaluable  contribution  to  the  national  se- 
curity Interests  of  the  United  States,  by  Im- 
proving both  our  strategic  posture  and  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you 
toward  these  vital  goals. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 

the  case  ror  awacs  from  the  foxhole 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  President's  proposed  sale  of  a 
defense  enhancement  package,  including 
the  airborne  warning  and  control  system 
f  AWACS)  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

America's   longstanding   commitment 
to  protect  Israeli  independence  requires 
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a  balanced  U.S.  policy  toward  Israel  and 
its  moderate  Arab  neinhbors. 

Only  if  these  moderate  states  are 
secure  against  outside  threats  and  con- 
fident of  U.S.  reliabihty  will  they  be  will- 
ing to  take  the  necessary  risks  to  insure 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  rejection  of  President  Reagan's 
proposal  to  sell  the  Saudis  AWACS,  we 
are  advised,  will  result  in  termination  or 
phasing  out  of  American  AWACS.  The 
Saudis  are  convinced  they  must  have  a 
surveillance  capability  of  their  own.  If 
the  United  States  dot  not  sell  Saudi  Ara- 
bia AWACS,  they  will  undoubtedly  fill 
their  military  needs  by  dealing  with 
countries  who  may  be  less  concerned  with 
Israel's  welfare  and  less  included  to 
negotiate  stringent  controls  like  those 
the  President  will  impose  on  the  AWACS 
sale. 

Further,  America's  Middle  East  cur- 
rent defense  operations  and  contingency 
planning  would  be  degraded.  Our  mili- 
tary would  have  no  continuous  access  to 
surveillance  information,  no  interface 
with  this  particular  surveillance  system, 
no  training  with  the  Saudi  Air  Force, 
and  degraded  timely  warning  so  essen- 
tial to  emergency  mihtary  action  in  that 
volatile  area  of  the  world. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  the  key — and  I  stress 
key — to  defense  of  the  entire  gulf 
against  Soviet  incursion.  It  is  likewise 
critically  important  for  effective  defense 
against  other,  lesser  magnitude  threats 
to  regional  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  a  sailor,  and  I 
will  always  be  a  sailor.  I  was  a  marine, 
and  will  always  be  a  marine.  Conse- 
quently, when  we  debate  issues  concern- 
ing national  defense,  I  tend  to  put 
myself  beside  the  man  in  the  foxhole 
and  attempt  to  determine  how  it  will 
affect  him  if  Americans  have  to  fight  in 
the  Middle  East. 

How  '.vill  it  affect  him  in  flying  an 
F-14  on  a  strike  mission  somewhere  in 
the  Arabian  Sea? 

How  will  it  affect  him  jumping  with 
the  82d  Airborne  to  bolster  the  defense 
of  a  friendly  ally  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area? 

How  will  it  affect  our  servicemen 
if  they  lack  the  coverage  provided  by 
the  AWACS  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region? 

As  Gen.  P.  X.  Kelly,  Assistant  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and 
recent  commander  of  the  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Joint  Task  Force  has  stated: 

There  Is  no  question  that  if  the  United 
States  Is  to  deploy  meaningful  combat 
power  to  the  Persian  Gulf  region  under  any 
scenario.  It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
have  "free  and  willing"  access  to  Saudi  fa- 
cilities and  support  infrastructure. 

General  Kelly  testified  on  September 
28.  before  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, that — 

The  most  critical  element  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  any  U.S.  force  from  the  RDF  Is  to 
establish  immediately  an  air  superiority 
and  air  defense  network. 

The  air  defense  enhancement  package 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  will  help  us  'n  pre- 
cisely this  manner.  It  will  provide,  in 
place.  In  Saudi  Arabia,  an  effective 
integrated  air  defense  network,  made 
up  of  U.S.  supplied  equipment  and  sys- 
tems, all  of  which  will  be  similar  to  and 
compatible  with  our  own  forces 


This  Saudi  air  defense  network  will 
be  operated  and  supported  by  Saudi 
military  and  U.S.  military  and  contrac- 
tor personnel  who  have  been  trained  in 
U.S.  procedures  and  who  will,  over  time, 
have  extensive  experience  in  training 
and  operating  with  U.S.  military  person- 
nel and  forces. 

In  other  words,  this  sale  will  provide 
the  ready  nucleus  of  an  air  defense  net- 
work, all  of  which  will  be  able  to  inter- 
operate — to  work  together  in  a  coordi- 
nated, mutually  supporting  manner — 
with  deploying  U.S.  forces. 

If  trouble  surfaces  in  the  gulf  region. 
F-14's  and  other  fighters  from  carrier 
task  forces  in  the  Arabian  Sea  could 
respond  quickly  and  would  be  immedi- 
ately effective  in  the  air  superiority  role 
with  this  inplace  air  defense  command, 
control  and  communications  network.  It 
would  provide  the  immediate  crisis  re- 
sponse capability  we  need  to  be  able  to 
respond  to  an  unforeseen  crisis  in  the 
gulf  region. 

If  this  ready  nucleus  of  an  Interoper- 
able air  defense  network  is  not  available 
in  the  area,  it  will  mean  that  much  more 
valuable  strategic  lift — a  lift  that  is  al- 
ready critically  short — and  even  more 
critical  time,  will  have  to  be  used  to 
move  such  a  network  into  the  area.  This 
sale  forms  the  CORE  of  an  inplace  re- 
gional air  defense  network  of  direct 
benefit  to  U.S.  forces. 

We  presently  have  inadequate  facil- 
ities, maintenance  equipment,  spare 
parts,  and  munitions  stocks  located  in 
the  Southwest  Asia./Persian  Gulf  region 
to  support  the  exercise  or  deployment  of 
any  sizable  U.S.  forces.  The  Saudis  would 
be  far  more  able — and  I  am  convinced 
far  more  willing — to  provide  material 
support  for  deployed  U.S.  forces  if  we 
were  required  to  assist  them  in  their 
defense  or  the  defense  of  the  region. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  for  our  Southwest  Asia 
strategy  that  we  have  free  and  willing 
access  to  Saudi  Arabian  facilities  and 
support  infrastructure.  However,  such 
access  will  not  guarantee  our  ability  to 
deploy  combat  forces  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  unless  we  are  able  to  engage  in 
adequate  planning  and  preparation  with 
the  Saudis  for  the  use  of  those  facilities 
and  infrastructure  before  we  have  to  de- 
ploy. Without  such  planning  and  prep- 
aration, a  deployment  into  the  region  in 
time  of  crisis  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult, overly  time  consuming,  and  far  less 
likely  to  succeed.  It  is  true  that  we  do 
not  now  have  any  formal  access  agree- 
ments with  Saudi  Arabia.  It  is  more  im- 
portant, however,  to  have  close  working 
relationships  to  build  upon. 

No  one  can  guarantee  that  selling  the 
AWACS  package  to  the  Saudis  will  au- 
tomatically and  Immediately  result  in 
the  Saudis  granting  us  formal  access 
agreements  and  engaging  in  the  plan- 
ning and  preparation  we  need.  However, 
it  is  certain  that  they  will  be  far  less 
willing  to  cooperate  if  we  reject  this  sale. 
It  will  onlv  confirm  in  their  eyes  that  we 
are  something  less  than  reliable  as  a 
security  partner. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  oonfldent  that 
if  the  sale  is  consummated,  our  security 
relationship  with  Saudi  Arabia  will  grow 
closer,  military  cooperation  with  them 
on  a  whole  range  of  issues  will  expand. 


and  the  types  of  planning  and  prepara- 
tion we  need  to  insure  an  effective  de- 
ployment of  U.S.  forces  in  a  crisis  will  go 
forward. 

In  our  extended  debates,  in  my  judg- 
ment, wc  tend  to  forget  the  soldier,  sail- 
or, airman,  or  marine,  who  is  today  will- 
ing to  give  his  life  for  our  country,  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  They  ask  no  ques- 
tions, yet  stand  poised — and  ready- 
whenever  called  upon.  If  we  as  a  nation 
are  forced  to  commit  our  forces  to  an 
area  where  these  young  Americans  may 
be  faced  with  combat,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  we  provide  them  with  the  plan- 
ning and  equipment  necessary  to  fight, 
to  win,  and  to  survive. 

We  owe  them  nothing  less. 

If  we  fail  to  do  that,  and  if  one  life 
is  lost,  we,  here  in  the  Senate  today,  will 
bear  the  full  responsibility  of  that  loss. 

The  Constitution  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  formulate  foreign  policy  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  the  ratification  of  treaties. 

Congressional  interference  in  foreign 
policy  can  be  clumsy.  It  can  generate 
considerable  uncertainty  among  world 
leaders  about  U.S.  commitment  and  the 
ability  of  the  President  to  carry  out  for- 
eign policy.  This  fact  is  acknowledged  by 
parties  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  Senate  has  a  constitutional  role, 
but  where  there  is  a  basis  for  reasonable 
doubt  about  an  issue,  we  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  resolve  that  doubt  in  favor  of  the 
President's  position. 

The  administration's  Middle  East 
peace  policy  has  always  been  based  on 
the  Camp  David  peace  process  in  con- 
cert with  quiet  diplomatic  efforts  through 
which  interested  and  concerned  parties 
mav  be  brought  together. 

These  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  re- 
cent commitments  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Britain  to  participate  in  a  Middle  East 
peacekeeping  force — a  requirement  of 
the  Camp  David  accord  and  an  element 
of  the  administration's  Middle  East 
peace  policy. 

Tlie  September  visits  of  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  Eegin  and  Egypt's  late  President 
Sadat  were  also  an  important  part  of 
President  Reagan's  policy. 

I  take  exception  to  opponent.-,' 
charges  that  the  President  has  done 
nothing  to  safeguard  the  controls  of 
AWACS  or  the  security  of  Israel. 

Senator  Ncnn  and  I  received  helpful 
technical  advice  from  the  administra- 
tion in  the  drafting  of  the  Nunn-Wamer 
resolution. 

That  resolution  was  the  catalyst  in 
President  Reagan  sending  to  the  Senate 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nunn)  and  myself  a  letter  today  .setting 
forth  assurances  regarding  the  security 
and  operation  of  AWACS  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

At  least  12  Senators  counseled  with 
th  administration  in  the  preparation  of 
this  letter.  I  commend  them  for  their 
initiatives,  for  the  strength  of  the  final 
draft  reflects  their  wisdom.  This  process 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  interworkings  of 
advise  and  consent. 

This  letter  establishes  the  following 
assurances : 

That  a  detailed  plan  for  the  security  of 
AWACS  equipment,  technology,  infor- 
mation, and  supporting  dociunsntation 
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computer  software,  as  designated 
.  Government,  will  remain  the 
of  the  US.  Government. 
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the  views  of  the  opponents 
^WACS  sale  but  I  ask  them  to 
U.S.  national  interest  in  the 
Arabiari  Sea  region;  the  military  re- 
quireme  nts  of  protecting  and  defending 
those  ir  t^rests:  the  national  security  in- 
terests  )f  Israel;  and  the  overall  ques- 


t;on  of  America's  ability  to  meet  its  com- 
mitments and  pursue  its  foreign  policy. 
In  the  end,  the  Saudis  will  purchase  a 
surveillance  system.  The  question  is. 
rTom  whom?"  I  want  to  say  to  the 
American  in  the  foxhole— it  comes  from 
your  Nation  to  protect  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  again  in  joining 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia 
in  saying  that  if  any  Senator  has  any 
concern  about  voting  in  favor  of  this, 
then  I  suggest  that  they  think  in  terms 
of  the  young  soldier,  sailor,  marine,  or 
airman  that  this  Nation  may  some  day 
have  to  dispatch  to  the  Middle  East  to 
fulfill  commitments  made  by  two  Presi- 
dents. That  individual  will  expect — he 
will  not  ask,  he  will  expect — that  the 
United  States  of  America  has  given  him 
every  protection  to  which  he  is  entitled 
if  he  is  prepared  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
this  country. 

With  the  installation  of  this  air  warn- 
ing system,  we  have  provided  our  service 
personnel  with  that  essential  defensive 
mechanism  for  any  operation  in  the  mil- 
itary today;  namely,  an  air  umbrella  of 
surveillance 

So  I  close  by  paying  tribute  to  my  col- 
leagues who  support  this  and  a  tribute 
to  the  man  in  the  foxhole  that  some  day 
may  benefit. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
on  his  time. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  question  will  be  on 
my  time. 

First,  do  we  not  already  have  that  m 
place  right  now?  Second,  is  the  AWACS 
we  are  selling  to  Saudis  not  going  to  be 
equipped  to  be  Integrated  with  our 
Armed  Forces? 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  AWACS  can  be 
equipped  to  be  operable  with  any  of  our 
defense  systems  In  place  today  or  which 
may  be  put  In  place  as  part  of  the  RDF- 
The  Senator  is  correct,  the  AWACS  oper- 
ating on  the  Arabian  Peninsula  today 
does  service  our  military  units,  but  It  has 
been  made  clear  to  us  unequivocally  by 
the  President  that  that  situation  cannot 
be  expected  to  go  on  Into  the  future  and. 
In  all  likelihood,  the  Saudis  would  seek 
to  get  such  a  system  from  the  British  or 
the  French. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PEHCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  very  much  indeed  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  who  has 
been  so  responsible  for  the  letter  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sent  to 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  to  ad- 
vance U.S.  economic,  military  and  politi- 
cal Interests  In  this  rapidly  changing 
world,  our  foreign  policy  must  be  guided 
by  a  strategic  framswork  with  realistic 
and  well-defined  objectives— inmiediate 
and  long  term.  We  need  such  a  frame- 
work against  which  to  test  each  foreign 
policy  action. 

Mr.  President,  this  arms  sale  is  an 
action  in  search  of  a  framework.  No  clear 
and  sound  strategy  has  been  offered  by 
the  administration  to  support  this  sale. 


The  only  explanation  we  have  been  of- 
fered is  that  the  arms  sale  would  help  to 
build  some  vague  strategic  consensus 
among  U.S.  friends  in  the  Middle  East. 
This  Is  simply  an  assertion,  not  a  strat- 
egy. Before  taking  action  on  this  pro- 
posed arms  sale.  Congress  needs  to  Irnow 
much  more  about  the  assumptions  and 
analyses  underlying  this  so-called 
consensus. 

I  believe  the  paramount  U.S.  interests 

in  the  Middle  East  are: 

First.  Peace  and  stability  in  the  region. 

Second.  Strong  U.S.  allies  In  the  region 

who  are  able  to  help  In  countering  any 

Soviet  aggression  and  Influence  there. 

Third.  A  continuing  flow  of  oil  from 
the  region  to  the  industrial  world  while 
we  reduce  our  dependence  on  insecure 
sources  of  oil  in  the  region. 

I  oppose  the  sale  of  AWACS  planes 
and  F-15  enhancement  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia  because  I  think,  on  balance, 
the  sale  would  not  promote  these 
primary  U.S.  interests  and  may  even  put 
them  In  jeopardy. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  argued  that 
this  proposed  sale  may  be  Ill-advised 
but  that  the  Senate  must  support  the 
President  in  this  matter  because  rejec- 
tion of  his  request  would  undermine  his 
credibility. 

The  credibility  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent is  important,  but  even  more  impor- 
tant is  the  soimdness  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  A  weapons  policy  Is  not  a  foreign 
policy.  Besides  we  all  know  that  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy  Is  not  done 
only  by  the  President.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution Congress  has  the  responsibility 
to  check  and  balance  the  President's 
judgments,  and  to  provide  its  advice  and 
consent  on  matters  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  Senate  has  offered  Its  advice  and 
consent  on  foreign  policy  matters 
throughout  our  history  including  on  the 
Jay  Treaty  of  1795.  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  of  1850,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
of  1920,  the  Bretton-Woods  Agreement 
of  1945,  the  NATO  Treaty  of  1949,  and 
more  recently  the  War  Powers  Act  of 
1973.  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1978 
and  in  debate  prior  to  withdrawal  of  the 
SALT  II  treaty  from  Senate  considera- 
tion in  1979.  It  is  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  make  the  President 
credible,  it  Is  our  responsibility  to  make 
sure  that  U.S.  policy  is  wise. 

Above  all  the  United  States  wants 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 
Placing  such  sophisticated  technology  in 
Saudi  hands  will  upset  this  balance  in 
th2  area.  Arms,  begot  more  arms:  Israel 
will  be  forced  to  build  an  air  defense  on 
a  new  front,  and  Its  Arab  adversaries 
may  feel  bound  to  respond  In  kind.  "The 
new  round  of  arms  escalations  will  Inject 
more  distrust  into  this  tense  region. 

An  arms  escalation  also  could  disrupt 
Saudi  society.  The  AWACS  package 
could  trigger  more  weapons  sales  from 
the  West  to  Saudi  Arabia.  West  Germany 
can  be  expected  to  sell  300  top-of-the- 
line  Leopold  11  tanks  and  Great  Britain 
hopes  to  sell  200  Tornado  jets.  And  the 
Saudi  Government  almost  surely  will 
request  an  AWACS  enhancement  pack- 
age. 

Saudi  Arabia's  defense  budget  Is  twice 
as  large  as  Egypt's  and  almost  as  large 
as  Great  Britain's.  All  this  new  arma- 
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ment  will  flow  into  a  country  that  has 
already  bought  over  $22  billion  worth  of 
weapons  for  a  total  armed  force  esti- 
mated at  61,000  men. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  assess 
whether  Saudi  military  personnel  will  oe 
able  to  handle  all  this  sophisticated 
weaponry,  and  there  clearly  has  been  no 
analysis  of  how  all  the  hardware  fits  into 
Saudi  defense  strategy. 

A  military  defense  combines  people, 
strategy,  and  hardware,  and  should  be 
put  together  in  that  order.  The  strength 
of  a  country's  troops  should  in  part  de- 
fine its  strategy.  The  strategy,  in  turn, 
should  determine  the  hardware.  It  does 
not  seem  that  this  has  been  done  prop- 
erly in  the  case  of  Saudi  Arabia,  by 
either  the  Saudis  or  us. 

We  simply  are  supplying  arms  to  sym- 
bolize our  commitment  and  to  Imple- 
ment a  purported  strategy  that  only 
states  without  analysis  that  the  AWACS 
system  will  help  defend  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Moreover,  If  the  Saudis  have  AWACS 
planes,  they  will  come  under  pressure  by 
Arab  militants  and  frontline  states  to 
use  these  planes  against  Israel  in  war 
and  to  watch  Israeli  air  space  in  peace. 
The  Saudis  have  been  able  to  resist 
pressures  to  join  past  battles  against 
Israel  because  they  were  vulnerable  and 
had  little  to  contribute.  Saudi  ownership 
of  AWACS  and  enhanced  F-15  jets  will 
change  that.  The  Saudis  will  not  be  able 
to  plead  weakness,  or  that  they  lack  full 
control  over  the  AWACS. 

Advocates  for  the  sale  to  the  Saudis 
justify  It  on  grounds  of  friendship  and 
the  need  to  assure  security  of  the  oil 
fields.  But  Is  It  really  friendly  to  make 
the  sale,  and  how  secure  would  it  make 
the  oilfields? 

AWACS  do  offer  the  Saudis  greater 
visibility  and  early  warn'ng  on  low-flying 
aircraft  veering  toward  them,  though 
limits  "n  the  performance  of  5  AWACS 
makes  the  surveillance  far  from  fool- 
proof. But  U.S.-owned  and  controlled 
AWACS  would  do  the  same  or  better  job. 
and  are  now  doing  it.  without  incurring 
the  risks  of  taking  the  weapons  out  of 
American  hands. 

Transferring  control  of  the  AWACS  to 
the  Saudis  can  be  construed  as  an 
American  step  back  from  the  defense  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  real  deterrent  to  the 
Soviets  is  not  the  AWACS,  but  a  firm 
U.S.  commitment  to  protect  Saudi 
Arabia.  Giving  the  Saudis  full  control  of 
the  AWACS  appears  to  reduce  the  U.S. 
commitment.  This  should  not  bo  com- 
forting to  the  Saudis. 

Even  more  potentially  damaging  to 
Saudi  security  is  the  illusion  this  sale 
fosters  that  Saudi  Arabia  can  success- 
fully defend  itself.  The  reality  is  that 
Saudi  security  depends  in  large  part  on 
our  willingness  to  keen  their  principal 
adversaries  at  bay.  The  Illusion  that 
these  weapons  substitute  for  U.S.  deter- 
rence and  assistance  is  dangerous  for 
both  them  and  us.  Reinforcing  it  not 
only  fails  to  serve  us  or  Saudi  interests — 
It  could  well  end  up  actually  subverting 
them. 

The  AWACS  we  sell  the  Saudis  will  be 
stripped  of  some  highly  sensitive  U.S. 
technology,  mostly  in  the  area  of  data 
link,  communications  and  countermeas- 


ures.  This  equipment  enharxies.  imoroves 
and  protects  AWACS.  Stripped  down. 
the  AWACS-F-15  system  w.ll  be  im- 
paired in  its  ability  to  repel  an  attack.  If 
the  United  States  kept  control  of  the 
AWACS,  this  important  equipment  could 
be  retained  as  well  as  our  sopliisticated 
communications  and  command  control 
system  linked  to  our  carrier  force  in  the 
gulf.  Then  Saudi  secixrity  would  be 
strengthened  at  the  same  time  that  U.S. 
secrets  would  be  better  protected.  Giving 
the  Saudis  less  defense  at  higher  risk  to 
our  weapons  systems  is  not  friendly,  but 
foolhardy. 

Furthermore,  no  one  argues  that  Saudi 
F-15S  and  Saudi  AWACS  will  suffi- 
ciently deter  Soviet  aggression.  The 
United  States  will  be  needed  for  that  so 
why  do  not  we  and  the  Saudis  admit 
it.  By  insisting  that  the  United  States 
must  not  own  or  jointly  command  the 
AWACS  the  Saudis  are  simply  making 
their  own  oilfields  less  secure. 

Finally,  if  the  Soviets  and  their  cli- 
ents wish  to  destabilize  Saudi  Arabia, 
AWACS  and  AIM-9L's  may  do  more  to 
attract  than  repell  their  aggression. 
These  United  States  type  weapons 
would  make  a  very  nice  prize  for  the  So- 
viets, one  the  Soviets  would  welcome  as  a 
gift  from  a  grateful  Soviet  client. 

In  conclusion.  Saudi-owned  AWACS 
would  make  the  kingdom  more,  not  less, 
vulnerable  to  the  forces  that  seek  to  dis- 
lodge It. 

American  and  allied  oil  requirements 
aro  often  cited  as  another  critical  U.S. 
interest  in  the  Middle  East.  Many  people 
believe  that  our  energy  security  depends 
on  assuring  access  to  Persian  Gulf  oil  by 
military  means.  This  is  simply  not  true. 
In  most  situations  involving  oil  supply 
disruptions  the  United  States  would 
neither  want  nor  be  asked  to  intervene 
militarily.  Indeed,  almost  the  only  plau- 
sible scenario  for  direct  U.S.  military 
intervention  would  be  a  Soviet  Invasion. 
Yet  Internal  or  regional  conflict  is  more 
likely  to  disrupt  the  flow  of  oil  than 
a  Soviet  attack.  And  AWACS  and  F-15's 
will  not  significantly  enhance  Saudi 
Arabia's  ability  to  suppress  a  rebellion 
either  at  home  or  In  a  neighboring  state. 

This  means  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  enhancing  our  energy  security  we 
should  concentrate  on  measures  to  re- 
duce our  vulnerability  to  potential  oil 
supply  disruptions.  Military  intervention 
must  be  our  last,  rather  than  our  first 
recourse. 

Since  arriving  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
tried  to  get  our  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve filled  as  fast  as  possible.  An  ample 
SPR  is  the  best  insurance  we  have 
against  the  large  economic  losses  an  oil 
supply  disruption  would  cause.  I  com- 
mend this  administration  for  moving  to 
rapidly  fill  the  SPR  and  I  hope  they  will 
continue  to  keep  their  eyes  on  our  stock- 
piling needs. 

But  stockpiling  is  only  one  step  in 
building  our  energy  security.  We  need 
additional  measures.  We  also  need  a 
plan  for  dealing  with  oil  supply  dis- 
ruptions domestically.  We  must  put  in 
place  now  mechanisms  that  will  allow 
available  oil  supplies  to  be  distributed 
Quickly  and  efficiently  with  minimum 
disruption  and  damage  to  our  economy. 


We  must  cushion  the  blow — not  by  con- 
trolling oil  prices  and  allocating  oil  sup- 
plies, but  by  providing  financial  assist- 
ance for  essential  public  services  to  those 
in  our  society  least  able  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  effects  of  higher  oil  prices. 

Having  these  programs  in  place  wili 
not  only  reduce  the  domestic  economic 
costs  of  a  supply  disruption — thev  will 
also  provide  an  essential  complement  to 
a  military  response  should  circumstances 
compel  such  action  on  our  part. 

Just  as  approving  this  sale  will  not 
promote  our  energy  security,  so  disap- 
proving It  will  not  put  that  security  in 
jeopardy.  The  pervasive  concern  that  the 
Saudis  will  retaliate  by  cutting  produc- 
tion is  misplaced.  Saudi  production  deci- 
sions are  determined  by  their  own  polit- 
ical and  economic  needs.  They  have  vast 
oil  resources  which  some  experts  esti- 
mate as  high  as  750  billion  barrels.  The 
kingdom's  economic  viability  both  in  the 
short-  and  long-term  depends  on  their 
sustaining  a  world  market  for  this  oil. 
If  the  price  Is  too  high,  that  market  will 
disappear. 

At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  com- 
pelling domestic  political  reasons  for 
them  to  reduce  production.  If  the  Saudu 
cut  back,  it  will  be  because  It  is  in  their 
national  Interest  to  do  so,  not  because 
they  want  to  punish  America  for  doing 
what  Is  In  ours.  And  in  the  final  analysis 
the  only  terms  on  which  good  United 
States-Saudi  relations  can  endure  arf 
mutual  respect  for  each  country's  vital 
national  Interests. 

Let  me  say,  I  believe  the  Saudis  are 
our  friends  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
wish  to  maintain  that  friendship.  In  the 
broad  scheme  of  things,  the  Saudis  ars 
pro- West,  U.S.  oriented,  and  share  Im- 
portant areas  of  economic  Interests  wltii 
us.  They  have  also  been  helpful  to  the 
United  States  by  increasing  their  oil  pro- 
duction from  time  to  time  at  U.S.  urging. 
Nonetheless  Saudi  behavior  often  com- 
plicates our  efforts  to  assist  the  peace 
process  and  deter  aggression  in  the  re- 
gion. 

The  Saudis  agree  in  principle  that  wt 
share  a  common  interest  in  defending 
the  Persian  Gulf.  But  they  reject  the 
establishment  of  bases  In  the  region  for 
U.S.  troops,  although  these  troops,  in  an 
extended  deployment,  would  be  impaired 
without  bases.  They  reject  proposals  to 
create  a  large  U.S.  military  presence  In 
the  region,  upbraiding  tiny  Oman  for 
offering  bases  and  other  support  to  the 
United  States. 

They  applaud  the  PLO  and  finance 
some  of  Its  terrorism.  They  led  the 
move  to  sever  ties  with  Egypt  and  bring 
pressure  on  Its  economy  after  Sadat 
signed  the  Camp  David  accords. 

And  they  insist  repeatedly  with  an  in- 
explicable fervor  that  Israel,  not  the 
Soviet  Union,  Is  the  major  menace  to  the 
Middle  East. 

Saudi  behavior  does  not  stem  from 
hostility  to  the  United  States,  but  from 
Its  own  political  constraints.  We  must 
understand  this,  but  we  cannot  allow 
It  to  impair  our  judgment.  The  danger 
to  the  United  States  is  that  we  will  per- 
mit Saudi  constraints  to  determine  our 
foreign  policy.  The  danger  Is  that  we 
will  allow  Saudi  constraints  to  set  the 
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United  States-Saudi  coopera- 


.     beginning  to  allow  a  litmus 

fhology  to  govern  our  Middle 

_       .  The  Saudis  pose  a  litmus 

f  1  iendship  and  we  strain  to  meet 

^cample,  on  the  F-15  sale  and 

the  AWACS  sale.   Instead   of 

through  goals  and  setting  our 

friendship,  we  are  tempted  to 

easier  route  of  adopting  those 

by  the  Saudis.  And  we  justify 

by  saying  we  have  a  vital 

the  security  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

because  our  stake  is  so  vital 

.  permit  the  Saudis  to  set  our 

ov  administering  litmus   tests. 

is  that  the  Saudis  have 

litmxis  test  to  meet,  tests  im- 
anti-Israeli  militants.  Islamic 
dissatisfied  tribal  lead- 
assorted  Arab  leftists.  Their  test 
derive   from   the  tests   given  to 
result  is  that  our  policy  is 
assorted  Middle  Eastern  mil- 
fanatics  two  steps  removed 
own  judgment,  and  I  might  say 
of  the  Saudis'  better  judg- 
It  is  time  we  stopped  taking 
_  graduated  to  a  mature  rela- 
wlth  the  Saudis.  In  a  mature 
...^1.  you  can  say  "no"  without 
;he  loss  of  friendship, 
difficult  for  the  Saudis  to  be  a 

in  the  full  sense,  until  they 

to  take  risks  for  peace.  They 

.'Vrab  consensiis — not  be  lag- 

;he  rear.  This  can  happen  only 

rulers  feel  free  of  internal 

, threats,  which,  it  appears. 

ijnminent.  Selling  these  AWACS 

missiles  will  not  hasten 

.  rather,  the  attending  compli- 
nay  insure  that  it  arrives  much 
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.  the  talk  about  the  importance 
,  friendship  seems  to  have  made 
light  of  the  investment  we  have 
]  sraeli  friendship.  Perhaps  as  in 
politics  too.  we  take  those  we 
be  loyal  most  for  granted.  Israel 
1,  and  is  able  to  continue  to  be, 
.S.  partner  and  a  valuable  stra- 


asiet. 


p  ide 


is  a  thriving  democracy,  is  un- 
questioilablv  stable,  is  unabashedly  pro- 
particularly    pro-United    States, 
in  its  superior  military  and 
capabilities  and  is  ready  to 
ttose  capabilities  with  the  United 
lor  joint  security  purposes  with- 
Israel  will  never  succumb 
l^ypocrisy  of  Third  World  resolu- 
denounce  U.S.  actions  as  im- 
or  label  our  self-defense  in  in- 
skies  "air  piracy."  Israel  will 
us  down.  We  could  not  recover 
loss  to  our  strength  in  the  Mid- 
if  we  let  Israel  down. 
Progress  toward  peace  requires  that 
r  !tain  confidence  in  its  security  so 
will  not  renege  on  its  agreement 
up  important  air  bases  in  the 
to  modify  its  political  control 
West    Bank    territories.    The 
States  should  therefore  be  bol- 
Israel's  confidence.  Yet  the  pro- 
le does  everything  to  decrease  it. 
will  create  a  new  balance  inten- 
Israel's    vulnerability    without 


that 


the 


and 
tlie 


commensurate  reduction  in  Saudi 
Arabia's.  The  sale  could  thus  unravel  the 
careful  fabric  of  peace  which  Israel. 
Egypt,  and  the  United  States  have  sacri- 
ficed so  much  to  weave. 

Such  shambles  would  comfort  only 
Americas  enemies,  just  as  compromising 
Israel's  security  would  strengthen  only 
those  of  Israel's  enemies  who  reject 
peace. 

Now  let  us  look  at  whether  this  sale  is 
a  key  ingredient  in  the  Presidents  plan 
for  a  strategic  consensus  in  the  Mideast. 
The  so-called  strategic  consensus  is  that 
the  Soviets  are  the  major  threat  to  na- 
tions in  the  Middle  East.  I  agree  that  the 
Soviets  are  a  great  menace,  a  greater 
menace  to  friendly  Arab  countries  than 
is  Israel,  and  I  am  sure  the  President 
agrees  with  me.  But  I  am  not  sure  the 
Saudis  agree.  As  oil  Minister  YamanI 
told  an  American  audience  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms :  "There  are  only  two  threats 
in  this  world:  international  communism 
and  Israel  *  *  *  the  second  is  far  more 
tangible  and  more  in  evidence  than  the 
first  one.  and  an  actual  danger  is  obvi- 
ously worse  than  a  potential  danger." 
This  was  said  to  Americans  while  Soviet 
tanks  rumbled  into  Afghanistan. 

Even  if  the  President  can  persuade 
the  Saudis  to  embrace  the  "strategic 
consensus"  in  principle,  he  must  explain 
to  Congress  and  the  American  people 
what  role  he  expects  the  Saudis  to  play 
in  carrying  it  out.  Do  we  expect  Saudi 
Arabia  to  become  a  regional  pillar  of 
stability,  or  a  U.S.  surrogate,  like  Iran? 
Do  we  expect  the  Saudis,  with  their  new 
AWACS  and  F-15's,  to  police  the  Persian 
Gulf?  Secretary  Weinberger  seems  to 
think  so.  He  told  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  the  AWACS 
sale  would  make  Saudi  Arabia,  "an  an- 
chor of  stability  within  the  region  •  •  • 
and  a  bulwark  against  challenges  from 
outside  the  region."  But  AWACS  will 
not  protect  against  terrorist  sabotage 
and  overland  attack.  Did  we  learn 
nothing  from  Iran? 

It  is  time  to  adopt  a  realistic  Middle 
East  strategy,  a  strategy  based  on  a 
c'.ear  view  of  what  we  want,  a  clear 
statement  of  where  we  stand,  and  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  real  possibilities 
for.  and  the  equally  real  limitations  of, 
defending  the  Middle  East.  Most  impor- 
tant, we  must  not  permit  the  threats  or 
promises  of  an  inherently  weak  military 
power  to  persuade  us  either  to  compro- 
mise our  interests  in  the  region  or  to 
jeopardize  Israel's  ability  to  protect  its 
borders.  Instead,  we  should  define  the 
conditions  for  security  cooperation  with 
the  Saudis  in  terms  of  our  common  de- 
fense requirements.  We  should  at  mini- 
mum insist  that  the  Saudis  cooperate  m 
getting  for  our  forces  the  regional  bases 
they  need  to  carry  out  a  successful  de- 
fense of  Saudi  Arabia  and  neighboring 
friendly  nations,  and  that  they  do  not 
subvert  but  rather  assist  efforts  to  create 
peace  between  Arabs  and  Israelis. 

Finding  the  right  strategy  for  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  hard;  implementing  it  is  even 
harder.  But  muddling  in  the  Middle  East 
without  a  strategy,  or  yielding  to  one 
that  is  easy,  but  wrong,  will  only  make 
matters  worse.  The  slogan  of  "strategic 
consensus"  is  not  a  strategy. 


To  sum  up.  U.S  national  Interests 
would  not  be  well  served  and  could  be 
frustrated  by  the  sale  of  AWACS  and 
F-15  enhancement  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  It  would  offer  no  advantage,  and 
many  disadvantages,  over  the  present 
situation  of  U.S.-controlled  AWACS  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

In  particular,  it  would  reduce  the 
security  of  the  oilfields  and  increase  re- 
gional tensions  by  spurring  an  arms 
race.  This,  in  turn,  would  expose  both 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel  to  heightened 
dangers  and  could  fuel  their  latent  hos- 
tility toward  each  other.  Contrary  to 
the  President's  claim,  the  sale  would  not 
foster  peace  and  stability  in  the  region 
and  could  well  reverse  the  progress  we 
have  already  made. 

At  best,  the  sale  will  retard  the  pace 
of  compliance  with  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cord. At  worst  it  could  nullify  that  agree- 
ment and  shatter  all  prospects  of  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Once  this  happened, 
new  opportunities  for  Soviet  adventurism 
would  be  created.  Yet  the  weapons  we 
would  have  provided  the  Saudis  would 
be  inadequate  to  prevent  Soviet  success. 

The  sale  would  contribute  little  to  our 
prime  energy  security  objective  of  reduc- 
ing our  vulnerability  to  insecure  sources 
of  foreign  oil  and  it  would  not  guarantee 
Saudi  production  levels  above  those  in 
Saudi  long-term  national  interest. 
AWACS  cannot  deliver  Middle  East  oil 
and  cannot  cushion  our  economy  against 
oil  shocks.  To  the  extent  we  would  look 
to  AWACS  to  protecting  our  oil  supplies, 
instead  of  devising  measures  to  reduce 
our  vulnerability  to  oil  supply  disruption, 
the  sale  of  AWACS  would  impair  our  en- 
ergy security. 

Finally,  it  would  hinder  efforts  we  must 
make  to  build  a  realistic  strategy  for  our 
Middle  East  policy.  The  sale  is  premised 
on  an  unspecified  strategy,  based  on  un- 
known assumptions  with  unpredictable 
consequences.  For  all  these  reasons  I 
must  oppose  the  sale. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  speakers 
today  have  complained  about  the  ad- 
ministration's handling  of  this  sale; 
"Why  wasn't  this  done?  Why  wasn't  that 
done?  V/hy  weren't  we  consulted?"  And 
on  it  goes. 

Maybe  things  should  have  been  done 
differently.  Mr.  President.  But  it  seems 
to  me  the  important  point  is:  Where  are 
we  now?  What  should  we  do  now? 

Let  us  not  argue  about  what  should 
have  taken  place.  Where  do  we  go  from 
here? 

There  are  two  overriding  considera- 
tions that  should  govern  our  decision,  in 
my  estimation.  The  first  is  our  own  secu- 
rity interest  in  the  Middle  East  and  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  area.  The  second  is  our 
commitment  to  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  peace  in  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  four  Presidents  of  both 
political  parties  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  Persian  Gulf  area  is  vital  to 
American  national  security  and  must 
not  be  controlled  by  nations  whose  in- 
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terests  are  opposed  to  ours.  I  do  not 
think  any  American  can  argue  with 
that.  The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  spoke  eloquently  on  that  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

If  we  are  to  be  prepared  to  assert  our 
power  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  should 
it  be  required,  we  are  going  to  need  every 
bit  of  help  that  we  can  gamer.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  operate  as  closely  as 
possible  with  those  nations  in  the  region 
that  have  indicated  they  wish  to  make 
common  cause  with  us.  This,  of  course, 
includes  Saudi  Arabia.  To  operate  in  the 
area  and  to  exclude  Saudi  Arabia  is  to 
exclude  the  most  important  nation  bor- 
dering the  Persian  Gulf. 

For  our  policy  to  succeed,  we  must 
supply  those  nations  with  such  arms  and 
equipment  that  we  believe  are  necessary 
to  their  defense  and  which  they  can  rea- 
sonably use  efficiently.  We  cannot  be  in 
the  position  of  attempting  to  shoulder 
all  the  burden  ourselves  or  to  go  it  alone. 
We  cannot  do  that.  We  have  to  have 
those  nations  that  we  are  supoorting 
assume  responsibilities  and  duties  in 
order  to  assist  us  in  our  common  goal. 

To  deny  such  equipment  as  the  AWACS 
or  the  enhancement  package  to  Saudi 
Arabia  can  only  lead  to  the  unravelling 
of  that  mutual  respect  and  cooperation 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to 
be  prepared  jointly  to  meet  potential 
foes. 

The  second  reason  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant for  the  best  interest  of  our  Na- 
tion that  this  sale  be  approved  is  to  ad- 
vance our  goal  of  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  In  order  to  do  that,  we  have 
to  be  a  dependable  and  steadfast  ally 
that  understands  the  fears,  the  desires, 
and  the  problems  of  the  different  nations 
in  the  area  which  are  essential  parties  to 
any  permanent  peace.  Obviously,  again, 
that  includes  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Saudis  sit  atop  rich  natural  re- 
sources, resources  which  are  important 
to  this  Nation  and  of  even  greater  im- 
portance to  our  allies  in  Europe  and 
Japan.  The  production  of  these  resources 
could  be  endangered  by  attacks  from  a 
number  of  potentially  threatening  coun- 
tries. Faced  with  this  threat.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  turned  to  its  long-time  friend, 
the  United  States,  to  purchase  limited 
amounts  of  equipment  in  order  to  defend 
itself. 

The  air  defense  package  did  not  come 
from  the  air.  It  was  not  just  conceived 
out  of  nothing.  It  came  about  through 
American  advice  and  American  recom- 
mendations. 

Our  military  experts  have  stated  that 
they  believe  the  package  of  equipment 
in  its  present  form  provides  Saudi 
Arabia  with  the  needed  air  defense 
capability  but  does  not  con-stitute  an  of- 
fensive threat  to  other  states  in  the 
area.  The  fact  that  our  own  AWACS 
aircraft  have  been  in  Saudi  Arabia  for 
over  a  year,  performing  the  early  warn- 
ing task  and  contributing  to  the  secur- 
ity of  Saudi  Arabia,  demonstrates  the 
importance  that  we  attach  to  the  sta- 
tioning of  these  aircraft  in  that  country. 

Two  principal  objections  to  the  sale 
have  been  raised.  First,  a  fear  that  so- 
phisticated U.S.  equipment  might  fall 
into  Soviet  hands.  While  such  is  always 


a  possibility,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  AWACS  being  sold  to  the 
Saudis  will  not  include  all  of  our  latest 
technology.  Of  equal  importance  is  the 
fact  that  this  AWACS  system  will  not  be 
fully  in  place  until  C  years  from  now. 
Should  security  conditions  in  the  mean- 
time become  unacceptable,  we  could 
refuse  delivery. 

There  will  be  a  substantial  American 
presence  in  Saudi  Arabia  servicing  these 
aircraft  for  some  years  after  the  sale.  In 
addition,  the  Saudis  have  agreed  to 
strict  security  protection  for  these  weap- 
ons. Accessibility  will  only  be  available 
to  cleared  United  States  and  Saudi  na- 
tionals. Proceeding  with  the  sale  now  is 
an  entirely  acceptable  risk  in  my 
judgment. 

The  second  principal  objection  to  the 
sale  is  that  it  will  constitute  a  threat  to 
Israel.  Israel  has  at  least  600  first-line 
combat  aircraft  in  the  highest  state  of 
readiness,  with  pilots  equal  to  the  best 
in  the  world.  Israel's  military  dominance 
in  the  area  is  not  going  to  be  altered  by 
this  sale.  If  it  were.  I  would  not  support 
it. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  has 
reiterated  its  commitment  to  the  secur- 
ity of  Israel  and  President  Reagan  has 
stated  that  he  will  insure  that  Israel 
maintains  its  qualitative  military  edge. 
In  furtherance  of  this  objective,  joint 
steps  are  already  underway  to  improve 
United  States-Israeli  military  coopera- 
tion. These  actions  have  my  full  support. 

In  conclusion.  I  recognize  that  this 
vote  has  presented  a  difficult  choice  for 
many  Senators.  Still,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  I  believe  that  it  is  essential  to 
our  own  national  interest  and  to  the  in- 
terest of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  that 
we  proceed  with  this  sale.  While  this  im- 
dertaking  is  not  without  elements  of 
risk — elements  which  have  been  pointed 
out  in  this  debate  and  which  I  have  ex- 
amined most  carefully — ^I  firmly  believe 
that  the  risks  are  worth  taking.  I  believe 
just  as  firmly  that  the  risks  of  not  pro- 
ceeding present  a  far  greater  danger  to 
our  own  interests  and  security. 

Mr.  President,  Andre  Malraux  once 
quoted  Charles  de  Gaulle  as  saying  that 
"one  does  not  go  to  the  edge  of  the  Rubi- 
con to  fish." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
edge  of  the  river,  let  us  plunge  on.  I  urge 
rejection  of  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  3  years  I  have  been  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  I  have  not  faced  a  more  contro- 
versial issue  than  the  sale  of  AWACS  and 
other  material  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  find 
that  to  be  a  remarkable  statement,  con- 
sidering the  historical  events,  in  both 
domestic  and  foreign  policy,  that  have 
occurred  in  the  past  3  years. 

Good  men  and  women  on  both  sides 
of  the  AWACS  issue  have  been  accused 
of  pandering  to  the  "Jewish  lobby"  or 
to  the  "oil  lobby."  Opponents  of  the  sale, 
especially  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 


aisle,  have  been  called  disloyal  to  the 
President,  while  some  proponents  are  be- 
ing branded  "merchants  of  war."  Will 
rejection  of  this  sale  damage  the  pres- 
tige and  influence  of  the  Presidency  and 
the  United  States  abroad,  or  will  it  re- 
affirm an  appropriate  role  for  Congress 
in  determining  our  Nation's  foreign  pol- 
icy? 

These  are  the  epithets  and  questions 
we  hear  every  day.  They  come  from  the 
media  and  constituents  and.  sadly,  from 
the  administration  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. They  are  the  common  points  of 
discussion  on  this  issue,  but  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  as  inappropriate  to  the 
sale  of  AWACS  as  an  argimient  over  uni- 
sex toilets  is  to  equal  rights  for  women. 
They  are  smokescreens  that  camouflage 
the  real  issue. 

The  real  issue,  here,  is  this:  What  is 
best  for  the  United  States?  What  will 
best  achieve  our  country's  goals  and  as- 
sure our  Nation's  security?  That  must 
be  the  bottom  line  in  any  decision  of  this 
magnitude.  We  must  cut  through  the 
smokescreen — and  I  hope  what  I  am 
about  to  say  today  will  help  clear  the 
air — and  get  to  that  linchpin  issue  of 
this  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  this  sale  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  our 
country's  best  interests.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  proposed  arms  sale  is 
an  incorrect  approach  to  our  goals  and 
our  security  interests  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  is  incorrect  because  it  continues  our 
excessive  reliance  upon  arms  sales  and 
because  it  substitutes  a  fragmentary  ac- 
tion for  an  overall  policy. 

Having  reached  that  judgment,  I  am 
confronted  with  the  difficult  task  of  de- 
fining my  role,  and  the  role  of  Congress, 
in  opposing  this  sale.  The  Constitution 
and  precedent  are  imprecise  guides. 
There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  intention 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  how- 
ever. That  legislation  specifically  re- 
quires each  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  exercise  his  or  her  judg- 
ment and  vote  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  or  her  conscience  on  arms  sales. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
wisely  understood  that  the  country  they 
were  founding  should  be — must  be — a 
nation  of  laws,  not  of  persons.  Time  and 
again  that  principle  has  been  tested;  in 
each  case  it  has  withstood  the  test  of 
time. 

The  unique  separation  of  powers 
among  the  branches  of  Government  has 
served  our  country  well.  The  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  is  an  extension  of  that 
separation  of  powers;  it  is  a  check  be- 
tween two  branches  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment in  a  sensitive  and  critical  policy 
area,  the  sales  of  arms  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

This  obligation  of  Congress  must  not 
be  confused  with  loyalty  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Where  there  is  doubt  among  a 
substantial  number  of  Congress — doubt 
which  was  reflected  in  the  overwhelming 
House  vote  against  this  sale  and  the 
doubt  that  is  reflected  in  the  Senate — 
that  doubt  should  be  taken  as  a  warn- 
ing rather  than  an  obstacle.  If  the  doubt 
can  be  overcome  in  fair  and  open  de- 
bate, then  the  Constitution  has  served 
its  purpose  by  promoting  support,  and 
our  foreign  policy  is  the  stronger  for  it. 
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I  can  contribute  to  the  suc- 
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bolstering  such  allies  was  through  arms 
transfers.  The  example  that  comes  first 
to  mind,  of  course,  is  Iran.  A  country  that 
was  to  have  safeguarded  American  issues 
by  using  American  arms  is  now  torn  by 
civil  war — a  war  prompted,  in  part,  by 
resentment  over  the  purchase  of  Ameri- 
can weaponry. 

Perhap.-;  the  "Nixon  doctrine"  was 
useful  to  administrations  limited  by  a 
nation  reacting  to  Vietnam.  And  cer- 
tainly the  Carter-Mondale  administra- 
tion handcuffed  its  own  foreign  policy  by 
its  inability  to  stand  by  a  commitment, 
by  its  indecisiveness  and  vacillation. 

All  that  was  settled  in  the  1980  elec- 
tion. That  election  should  have  sent  a 
message  that  this  country  is  now  ready, 
once  again,  to  assume  strong  and  con- 
sistent leadership.  We  are  no  longer 
handcuffed  by  guilt  or  by  vacillation. 
Under  President  Reagan,  we  are  again 
ready  to  thoroughly,  firmly,  and  consist- 
ently engage  in  international  politics. 

And.  Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out 
that  if  arms  .sales  do  not  make  sense  as  a 
general  foreign  policy  rule,  they  make 
even  less  sense  when  applied  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  Saudi  Arabia,  by  some  estimates, 
ranks  sixth  in  terms  of  its  total  military 
expenditures.  It  spends  more  than  many 
larger  NATO  allies,  according  to  the 
International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies.  Yet  we  propose  to  undertake  the 
largest  arms  sale  in  American  history  to 
this  country. 

Any  arms  sale  to  any  country  in  such  a 
region  as  the  Middle  East  must  be 
scrutinized  closely,  for  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  those  who  assert  that  arms 
sales  are  stabilizing  rather  than  poten- 
tially destabilizing.  The  evidence  pro- 
vided by  the  Israeli  diversion  of  Amer- 
ican arms  or  by  the  Iranian  use  of 
American  arms  against  American  inter- 
ests makes  it  difficult  to  suggest  that 
arms  sales  promote  our  own  national 
interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
arms  sales  to  Third  World  countries  as 
a  means  of  achieving  regional  stability 
is  a  policy  in  our  national  security  inter- 
ests. I  believe  that  Sam  Cummings,  a 
well-known  private  arms  broker,  was 
correct  as  quoted  in  the  Washington  Post 
magazine  of  October  18.  1981 : 

It's  not  lawnmowers  or  plowshares  I'm  sell- 
ing— It's  swords,  and  you  have  to  deal  with 
either  the  minister  or  the  head  of  state  be- 
cause they're  the  people  who  control  the 
material.  And  It  controls  them.  .  These 
political  leaders,  they  come  and  go. 

Following  from  this  first  point — the 
role  of  arms  sales  in  foreign  policy— is 
my  second  concern  with  this  proposal. 
We  have  been  told  that  this  sale  is  part 
of— indeed,  it  is  the  "cornerstone"  of — a 
new  and  fresh  approach  to  our  policy  in 
the  Middle  East.  So  far.  we  have  seen 
numerous  cornerstones  but  few 
buildings. 

Secretary  of  State  Haig  told  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  October  1, 
1981.  that  the  real  issue  is: 

Whether  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
pursue  a  coherent  policy  In  a  region  where 
the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  divides  our  closest 
friends  and  where  the  Soviets  and  their 
proxies  threaten  our  vital  Interests.  ...  If 
our  friends  are  more  secure,  they  will  be  able 
to  take  risks  for  peace.  If  there  Is  progress  to- 


ward peace,  the  cooperation  that  Is  vital  for 
security  will  be  easier. 

I  think  that  Secretary  Haig's  assess- 
ment is  accurate.  But  his  conclusion  is 
faulty.  The  solution  is  not  the  largest 
arms  sale  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
The  solution  lies  in  an  examination  of  at 
least  part  of  the  cause  of  the  tension  in 
this  region  of  the  world. 

What  the  Arab  world  is  really  looking 
for  is  security  from  the  fear  that  Amer- 
ica is  always  going  to  back  Israel,  right 
or  wrong.  You  do  not  deal  with  that 
security  with  the  largest  arms  transfer  in 
our  country's  history. 

You  deal  with  it  by  promoting  a  con- 
sistent and  coherent  policy  that  bohters 
our  friends  and  remains  consistent  with 
past  and  current  realities.  And  the  un- 
deniable reality  is  that  Saudi  Arabia  has 
called  for  a  j*.had  against  Israel;  it  has 
systematically  pressured  countries  such 
as  Oman  whenever  they  have  indicated 
a  willingness  to  allow  U.S.  bases  in  the 
region:  it  has  isolated  Egypt  because  of 
President  Sadat's  courage  in  promoting 
the  Camp  David  accords;  it  has  re- 
peatedly stated  that  its  real  enemy  is  not 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  Israel;  it  has  con- 
demned our  attempted  rescue  of  the 
Americans  held  hostage  in  Iran:  and.  it 
has  funded  the  Palestinian  Liberation 
Organization,  a  group  which  fosters  the 
aims  of  such  people  as  Qadhafi  of  Libya. 

In  short,  Saudi  Arabia  has  done  nearly 
everything  imaginable  to  work  against 
our  interests  in  a  'strategic  consensus" 
and  it  has  done  nearly  everything 
imaginable  to  derail  the  Camp  David 
accords.  And  we  do  nothing  to  promote 
regional  peace  if  we  substitute  arms  sales 
for  propre.ss  on  the  real  issue — the  fate 
of  the  Palestinians.  Arms  sales  will  not 
make  the  Palestinian  issue  go  away.  But 
until  that  issue  is  settled,  we  have  little 
prospect  for  a  stable  peace. 

A  coherent  U.S.  policy  tells  the  Arab 
world  that  they  must  deal  with  security 
in  the  same  way  that  a  great  Arab  lead- 
er. Anwar  Sadat,  did.  As  the  President 
has  correctly  pointed  out,  Sadat  took  the 
lead  in  wars  against  Israel  until  he  real- 
ized, as  he  stated  at  the  end  of  the  Camp 
David  summit,  that  the  United  States 
will  guarantee  Arab  iriendship  by  work- 
ing for  a  comprehensive,  just,  and  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East.  As  Presi- 
dent Sadat  stated  on  September  5,  1978: 

We  cannot  afford  to  fall  the  hopes  of  na- 
tions all  over  the  world.  No  one  has  the  right 
to  block  the  road  to  peace.  This  Is  no  time 
for  maneuvers  and  wornout  Ideas.  It  Is  time 
for  magnanimity  and  reason. 

So  far.  these  thoughts  have  not  been 
incorporated  into  our  policy  for  the  Mid- 
dle East.  This  arms  sale  might  make 
sense  is  it  were  part  of  an  overall  foreign 
policy,  a  policy  which  accounted  for  the 
reality  of  Middle  East  regional  pollUcs 
as  well  as  the  reality  of  a  Soviet  threat. 
But,  we  have  no  statement  of  policy 
which  links  internal,  regional,  and  glob- 
al concerns  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  We  have  only  a  Jimmy 
Carter  quick-fix  masquerading  as  the 
policy  of  a  new  President.  An  arms  sale 
does  not  constitute  a  policy.  And  a  re- 
union of  past  and  present  administra- 
tion officials  does  not  constitute  justifi- 
cation. While  a  picture  of  18  supporters 
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of  the  AWACS  sale  printed  on  the  front 
page  of  newspapers  may  be  good  public 
relations,  it  is  not  necessarily  good  pub- 
lic policy. 

We  do  not  need  the  "maneuvers  and 
womout  ideas"  which  President  Sadat 
cautioned  us  against.  We  do  not  need  a 
proposal  which  will  commit  this  admin- 
istration to  old  doctrines  on  arms  sales 
but  which  fails  to  address  the  real  is- 
sues. And  we  must  recognize  that  the 
fear  of  the  Arab  States  alwut  Israel  In- 
tentions cannot  be  met  by  this  sale.  We 
must  pursue  instead  a  comprehensive 
and  overall  strategy  that  fully  links  this 
country  into  the  quest  for  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  and,  therefore,  for  regional 
security. 

THF  MTTHB  OT  THE  AWACS  SALE 

Mr.  President,  I  have  given  my  argu- 
ments against  the  sale.  Let  me  now  turn 
to  the  smokescreens  I  mentioned  earlier. 
First,  of  course,  is  the  myth  that  this 
arms  sale  can  either  relieve  the  neces- 
sity for  or  lighten  the  burden  of  the 
American  presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Nothing  can  replace  the  necessity  of 
American  presence  in  areas  of  American 
national  interest.  Yet.  the  proposal  to 
turn  over  to  Saudi  control  a  mission  now 
being  carried  out  by  four  American- 
owned  AWACS  aircraft  would  do  just 
that,  in  a  faint  echo  of  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine. The  real  deterrent  to  an  attack 
on  Saudi  oilfields  is  American  power 
and  American  will,  a  point  recently  ac- 
knowledged by  President  Reagan's  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia,  Rob- 
ert Neumann,  in  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
editorial.  Mr.  Neumann  notes  that  even 
if  the  Saudi  military  is  fully  upgraded, 
it  will  be  insufflcient  to  guard  against 
a  medium-level  air  threat,  and  that  de- 
fense of  the  oilfields  requires  the  pres- 
ence of  "complementary  forces."  And,  as 
Mr.  Neumann  notes,  those  complemen- 
tary forces  are  our  own — the  naval  task 
force  now  cruising  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Given  this  reality,  it  makes  little  sense 
to  degrade  our  forces,  but  the  proposed 
arms  transfer  would  have  exactly  that 
effect.  In  place  of  the  four  American- 
owned  AWACS  aircraft  now  in  Saudi 
Arabia — planes  which  are  equipped  with 
the  latest  and  most  sophisticated  tech- 
nology— we  would  substitute  five  Saudi- 
owned  AWACS  which  lack  such  basics  as 
jam-proof  communications.  Yet  it  will 
continue  to  be  the  mission  of  those  air- 
craft to  provide  surveillance  both  for 
Saudi  oilfields  and  for  our  fleet.  In  other 
words,  our  forces — forces  which  are  vital 
to  deterrence  of  an  attack — would  lose 
rather  than  gain  capability. 

But  there  is  another  facet  to  United 
States-Saudi  relations  which  has  been 
overlooked.  That  facet  is  the  ongoing 
diplomatic,  cultural,  and  economic  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries.  It  is 
in  our  best  interests  and  in  the  interests 
of  a  country  like  Saudi  Arabia  to  lay  a 
foundation  of  interdependence.  Our 
commitment  to  Saudi  Arabia — a  com- 
mitment now  backed  up  by  our  fleet — 
becomes  meaningful,  credible,  and  re- 
warding only  when  it  is  based  on  the 
fullest  possible  ties,  and  not  simply  on 
the  fact  of  Saudi  oil  reserves. 


To  look  upon  the  United  States-Saudi 
relationship  as  one  characterized  only 
by  guns  and  oil  is  shortsighted.  It  depre- 
cates the  Saudis,  and  it  can  cause  re- 
stntment  against  us  In  the  long  term. 
We  have  unfortunately  overlooked  other 
Saudi  contributions  to  regional  stability 
in  this  debate.  Too  little  has  been  made 
of  their  diplomatic  contributions  to  the 
Lebanon  cease-flre.  And  too  little  has 
been  made  of  the  future,  a  future  which 
should  see  broader  ties  between  our  two 
countries. 

The  second  smokescreen  in  this  issue 
is  oil.  Many  people  claim  that  the  Saudis 
have  adopted  lower  oil  prices  than  other 
OPEC  nations  because  they  have  our  best 
interests  at  heart.  And  they  fear  that  a 
defeat  of  AWACS  will  mean  higher 
prices.  In  fact,  Saudi  oil  prices  are  dic- 
tated by  Saudi,  cot  American,  national 
interests. 

We  have  an  administration  that  does 
not  believe  in  conservation,  does  not  be- 
lieve Saudi  Arabia  controls  the  market- 
rlace,  and  does  not  believe  that  we  should 
be  encouraging  energy  alternatives.  The 
President  believes  in  an  energy  market- 
place that  is  rational;  it  is  no  wonder  he 
says  we  had  better  be  nice  to  the  Saudis. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  currently  no  "marketplace"  for  energy 
resources.  This  should  be  apparent  to 
anyone  who  can  read  the  headlines. 
Later  this  month,  OPEC  is  expected  to 
get  together  and  agree  on  a  unified  price 
of  $34  per  barrel  for  crude  oil.  This  deci- 
sion will  be  a  victory  for  Saudi  Arabia. 
It  is  a  victory  for  the  long-term  interests 
of  Saudi  Arabia.  There  are  some  who  be- 
lieve that  conservation  and  the  resist- 
ance to  higher  prices  have  put  a  burden 
on  the  world  oil  market  and  that  OPEC 
is  in  disarray — about  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

There  is  a  difference  of  interests  with- 
in OPEC.  The  Saudis  have  a  lot  of  oil — 
enough  oil  to  produce  at  current  levels 
well  into  the  next  century.  They  have  a 
long-term  interest  in  our  dependence  on 
their  oil  reserves.  Conservation  and  con- 
version to  renewables  are  a  direct  threat 
to  their  future.  Prices  which  are  so  high 
that  consumption  is  reduced  also 
threaten  their  long-term  interest.  Other 
OPEC  nations  have  smaller  reserves. 
They  want  all  the  revenue  they  can  get 
and  they  want  it  today  because  they  fear 
we  make  take  control  of  our  own  future. 
High  prices  now  are  in  their  interest. 
Our  gradual  conversion  is  no  threat  to 
them,  because  their  wells  will  soon  be  dry. 

As  I  say,  there  is  a  difference  of  in- 
terests in  OPEC.  And  the  Saudi  interest 
has  prevailed.  The  Saudis  have  used 
their  excess  production  capacity  and  a 
price  of  $32  per  barrel,  to  force  other 
OPEC  nations  with  higher  prices  out  of 
the  market.  Now  that  prices  have  been 
unified  at  $34  per  barrel,  OPEC  will  re- 
turn to  a  plane  of  stability.  The  world 
glut  will  be  reduced.  Each  member  of 
OPEC  will  be  given  a  share  of  the  con- 
tract market  and  the  cartel  will  be  in 
control  again. 

I  suppose  these  events  can  be  retid  by 
the  "free  market"  types  as  a  confirmation 
of  their  policy.  But  to  me,  the  headlines 


say  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  the  power  to 
unilaterally  impose  a  world  oil  policy 
that  serves  their  own  national  interests 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  market  and  of 
other  nations.  Meanwhile,  we  are  busy 
h3re  in  Washington  unilaterally  repeal- 
ing energy  pohcies  that  took  us  a  decade 
to  construct.  We  turn  not  to  a  market- 
place, but  to  a  prayer  that  over  the  iong 
term  our  interests  will  coincide  with 
those  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Well,  they  will  not. 
Our  long-term  goal  must  be  to  reduce 
our  dependence  on  imported  oil.  Current 
Saudi  policy — price  moderation — is  de- 
signed to  continue  our  dependence  on 
them  and  their  production  of  8  '/i  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day.  And  who  can  say 
what  our  policy  will  be  in  the  future? 

So,  there  is  no  marketplace  today,  only 
a  continuing  need  to  safeguard  our  econ- 
omy and  our  security  against  the  seduc- 
tion of  momentary  lulls  in  the  energy 
crisis.  But  there  is  a  clear  need  for  Saudi 
Arabia  to  maintain  U.S.  and  developed- 
world  dependence — long  term— on  Saudi 
oil.  Our  attention  to  that  need,  ratiicr 
than  to  alleged  Saudi  defense  needs,  will 
give  us  a  foreign  policy  course  that  leads 
to  Saudi-enforced  stability  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Third,  we  are  being  told  we  should  ap- 
prove this  sale  because  the  consequences 
of  disapproval  would  be  disastrous.  The 
disaster  to  which  most  people  allude  is 
the  presiunption  that  our  Nation  will  no 
longer  enjoy  credibility  among  world 
leaders  if  it  does  not  follow  through  on  a 
promise  made  by  the  President.  This  ar- 
gument fails  on  several  counts. 

First.  It  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  sale 
itself  threatens  our  credibility.  The  sale 
would  overturn  firm  commitments  made 
three  years  ago  by  the  executive  branch 
to  Congress — commitments  which  prom- 
ised that  approval  of  the  sale  of  62  F- 
15's  to  Saudi  Arabia  would  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  requests  for  further  equipment. 
Congressional  independence  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  a  fact  of  life.  It  is  a  val- 
uable asset  which  insures  the  strength 
of  our  foreign  policy.  It  can  be  abused, 
but  is  overlooked  at  our  peril.  To  pretend 
otherwise  is  dangerous. 

Two.  The  failure  of  the  sale  at  this 
time  will  do  no  more  irreperable  damage 
to  President  Reagan  than  did  the  initial 
refusal  of  Congress  to  approve  the  Carter 
AWACS  sale  to  Iran,  or  the  subsequent 
refusal  of  the  House  to  approve  the  sale 
of  this  arms  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Remember — and  it  is  not  hard — that  it 
was  not  Congress  that  shot  Jimmy  Career 
in  the  foreign  polxy  foot.  It  was  Jimmy 
Carter  himself.  It  was  Carters  vacilla- 
tion that  crippled  him.  not  his  congres- 
sional failures.  Likewise,  it  will  "oe  this 
President's  steady  commitment— already 
illustrated  in  other  regions  of  the 
ivorld — which  will  bring  stability  to  our 
foreign  policy. 

Three.  Regardless  of  what  we  in  the 
Senate  decide  on  this  sale,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be  seen  as  reliable  because  this 
President  is  reliable.  In  tlie  past,  the 
major  objection  that  most  countries  had 
to  our  foreign  policy  was  not  that  Con- 
gress failed  to  support  the  President,  but 
instead  that  our  Presidents  themselves 
could  not  settle  upon  a  consistent  for- 
eign policy.  Those  fears  have  been  put  to 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  my  senior  colleague  in  oppos- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  AW  ACS  and  other 
equipment  to  the  Saudis.  I  oppose  it  for 
so  many  reasons.  I  have  to  compress 
them  all  into  6  minutes,  which  I  find  dif- 
ficult to  do  on  an  issue  I  have  been  so 
intimately  involved  with  for  so  many 
months. 

Mr.  President,  the  1978  sale  was  sup- 
posed to  achieve  some  of  the  things  I  now 
hear  this  sale  is  going  to  achieve. 

Instead,  what  we  are  achieving,  in  fact, 
is  making  the  Middle  East  an  armed 
camp,  making  it  even  more  an  armed 
camp  than  it  is  today.  From  east  to  west 
and  north  to  south,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
incendiary,  one  of  the  most  unstable — 
perhaps  the  most  unstable — regions  in 
the  world.  Libya  is  opposing  many  coun- 
tries of  the  Arab  world  and  others  as 
well.  Iran,  Iraq,  Yemen,  Lebanon,  are  all 
unstable  and  some  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Russians.  Indeed,  it  is  an  un- 
stable area.  And  yet  we  are  told  we 
should  send  still  more  arms,  indeed,  our 
most  sophisticated  arms,  arms  which,  if 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  adversaries, 
would  result  in  a  meaningful  compromise 
of  our  compromise  of  our  technology. 

I  have  heard  that  the  AW  ACS  called 
right  off  the  shelf  technology.  It  is  fas- 
cinating to  read  the  things  that  were 
said  when  appropriations  was  being 
sought  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  AW  ACS. 
The  AW  ACS  then  was  the  most  advanced 
piece  of  equipment  in  the  world,  now  it  is 
right  off  the  shelf. 

Indeed,  it  contains  the  most  advanced 
equipment  of  its  type  in  the  world.  No- 
body has  been  able  to  achieve  the  narrow 
beam  radar  that  we  have.  Nobody  has 
been  able  to  achieve  the  very  low  frac- 
tion of  1  percent  leakage  in  the  side 
lobe  so  that  the  danger  of  the  radars  be- 
ing jammed  is  minimized.  Everybody  else 
is  supposed  to  be  10  to  15  years  behind 
the  quality  of  our  radar  processor. 

With  this  software,  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  do  one  of  the  things  that  one 
Senator  spoke  about,  giving  the  protec- 
tion that  Americans  servicemen  would 
be  entitled  to  if  they  find  themselves  in 
that  area.  Every  protection?  To  provide 
every  protection  means  we  will  have  to 
put  into  the  software  of  that  AWACS 
airplane  the  most  sophisticated  infor- 
mation that  we  have  in  this  country,  in- 
formation that  is  indeed  classified  but 
information  which,  if  compromised, 
would  just  put  us  in  a  terrible  fix. 

The  entire  communication  system  and 
the  entire  IFF — identification  friend  or 
foe — system  could  be  compromised.  The 
so-called  Soviet  AWACS  is  many,  many 
years  behind  the  developments  we  have 
in  this  country. 

People  say  it  is  a  threat  to  Israel.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  AWACS  is  a  par- 
ticular threat  to  Israel,  militarUy.  until 
the  Saudis  learn  how  to  operate  it.  This 
is  unlikely  for  another  8  or  10  or  more 
years.  Then  quite  clearly  it  would  be  a 
threat  to  Israel. 


The  sale  is  heightening  the  arms  race. 
It  is  putting  an  economic  pressure  on 
Israel  that  Israel  might  be  unable  to  cope 
with.  That  is  probably  the  principal 
threat  that  is  leveled  at  Israel  from  this 
whole  sale. 

As  I  read  about  the  representations 
made  when  funding  for  the  U.S.  AWACS 
was  sought,  I  am  just  flabbergasted  to 
hear  some  of  the  proponents  of  this  sale 
say  that  the  Israelis  would  pop  the 
AWACS  right  out  of  the  sky.  There  just 
is  no  truth  in  that.  It  is  not  that  simple. 

Finally.  I  am  told  that  the  Saudis  are 
working  for  peace  and  that  they  are 
moderate,  even  though  they  will  not  give 
U3  bases,  even  though  they  call  us  medi- 
eval pirates  when  we  try  to  protect  our- 
selves in  the  gulf  off  the  coast  of  Libya, 
even  when  they  try  to  prevent  Oman 
from  giving  us  bases,  even  when  they 
object  to  our  filling  the  U.S.  strategic  oil 
reserve,  even  when  they  will  not  join 
Camp  David. 

They  are  still  moderate?  It  is  true, 
they  are  moderate,  when  they  are  com- 
pared to  the  other  nations  of  the  areai 
even  though  they  finance  the  PLO,  even 
though  they  call  Israel  the  principal 
threat  and  apparently  do  not  recognize, 
the  Russians  as  the  principal  threat  in 
that  area. 

Mr.  President,  this  sale  simply  should 
not  go  through. 

Upon  rejecting  the  sale,  we  should 
begin  anew  our  negotiations  with  the 
Saudis.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  AWACS  should  be  in  that  area. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  an  important  part 
of  the  Western  defenses,  that  the  West 
now  needs  the  oil  that  emanates  from 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  can  promptly  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Saudis,  if  we  can  make 
them  part  of  the  negotiating  process  in 
the  Middle  East,  then,  indeed,  I  would 
be  for  this  sale. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  me  concerning  Idi  Amin.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  contents  of  this 
letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C. 

Octoher23,  1981. 
Hon.  RUDT  BosCHwrrz, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Rudt:  My  National  Press  Club  point 
about  Qadhafl's  activities  has  generated  a 
public  discussion  about  the  current  where- 
abouts of  deposed  dictator  Idl  Amln. 

I  appreciate  your  telling  the  Times  that 
you  weren't  trying  to  put  me  on  the  spot, 
and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  don't  feel 
on  the  spot  at  all. 

The  point  is  that — while  Amln  was  In 
power  and  murdering  thousands  of  people — 
Qadhafl  gave  him  personal  bodyguards,  mili- 
tary training  for  his  troops,  and  millions  of 
dollars  with  which  to  further  rape  his  own 
country.  Then,  after  Amln's  abortive  invasion 
of  Tanzania  turned  into  a  rout,  Qadhafl  sent 
over  1.000  Libyan  troops  to  help  protect  him 
and  keep  him  In  power. 

Qadhafl  actively  supported  Amln  the  dic- 
tator, the  murderer,  as  he  has  supported  and 
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trained  others  of  the  same  Ilk.  Where  Amln 
the  refugee  obtains  asylum  for  his  family  to- 
day Is  irrelevant  to  that  point. 

I  am  confident  that  you  agree  with  my 
point,  and  I  hope  you  will  also  agree  with  me 
that  the  current  travels  and  abode  of  refugee 
Idl  Amin  are  of  only  passing  Interest  in  the 
development  of  American  foreign  policy. 
Sincerely, 

Oeorce  Bush. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  SVa  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).   The   Senator   from   Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spent  consider- 
able time  over  the  last  several  weeks 
studying  President  Reagan's  proposed 
sale  of  AWACS  and  other  military  equip- 
ment to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  have  physically 
viewed  the  AWACS  plane,  have  attended 
a  number  of  brieflngs,  and  have  met  with 
the  President  twice  on  the  subject. 

I  was  initially  concerned  about  the 
absence  of  effective  American  control 
over  the  AWACS,  once  delivered  to  the 
Saudi  Government.  Because  of  this  con- 
cern, I  earlier  expressed  my  opposition 
to  the  sale  without  proper  security  as- 
surances for  AWACS. 

President  Reagan  addressed  this  con- 
cern in  his  draft  letter  to  the  Congress 
promising  certification  that  proper  secu- 
rity arrangements  will  be  agreed  to. 

On  Monday,  while  meeting  with  the 
President,  I  Indicated  that  the  draft  cer- 
tification letter  did  not  contain  acknowl- 
edgement by  the  Saudis  of  the  terms. 
The  President  later  responded  by  includ- 
ing language  that  would  accomplish  this. 

Mr.  President,  the  F-15  enhancement 
component  of  this  proposed  sale  has  also 
concerned  me.  The  delivery  of  long- 
range  fuel  tanks  and  the  Sidewinder  mis- 
siles for  the  F  15  do  indeed  represent  a 
significant  offensive  weapon  capability. 
The  justification  for  this  is  to  improve 
protection  of  the  Saudi  oil  fields  by  ex- 
tending the  range  and  capacity  of  the 
F-15. 

It  is  imperative  to  the  United  States 
that  the  Saudi  oil  fields,  which  contain 
29  percent  of  the  world's  oil  reserves, 
be  protected.  This  is  especially  true  in 
view  of  Colonel  Qadhafi's  threat  to 
destroy  the  Saudi  oil  facilities. 

In  considering  the  F-15  enhancement 
proposal,  it  is  important  to  me  that 
President  Reagan  has  reiterated  to  me 
personally  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
his  absolute  commitment  to  the  security 
of  Israel — a  commitment  which  I  fully 
share.  It  is  also  important  to  consider 
that  delivery  of  the  AWACS  and  the  en- 
hancement package  of  the  F-15  will  not 
occur  for  4  years. 

Making  a  final  decision  on  this  issue 
has  not  been  an  easy  one,  Mr.  President. 
While  I  continue  to  have  misgivings  as 
to  the  advisability  of  the  enhancement 
package,  I  believe  the  President  must  di- 
rect the  Nation's  foreign  policy. 

The  President  has  indicated  repeatedly 
that  this  decision  is  in  the  immediate 
and  long-range  interests  of  our  Nation 
and  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


He  has  personally  assured  me  at  both 
our  meetings  that  he  is  committed  to 
continuing  the  quest  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  As  a  consequence  of  his 
commitment,  I  do  believe  it  important  to 
support  our  Commander  in  Chief  and 
I  intend  to  vote  in  support  of  the  sale. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi).  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strongest  support  of  the  sale  or  the 
AWACS  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  strongly  believe  that  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  proceed 
with  the  sale  of  the  AWACS  package  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  No  one  can  deny  the  im- 
portance of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Middle 
East  to  the  entire  Western  industrialized 
economy  and,  therefore,  the  United 
States.  The  Saudis  alone  account  for  29 
percent  of  the  world's  oil  reserves.  Our 
friends  and  allies,  Great  Britain,  Can- 
ada, France,  and  Japan  depend  specif- 
ically on  Saudi  Arabia  for  great  portions 
of  the  oil  supplies  to  drive  their  econ- 
omies. 

The  future  growth  of  those  economies 
are  extremely  vulnerable  to  continued 
flows  of  Middle  Eastern  oil.  This  area  is 
truly  the  oil  artery  of  the  free  indus- 
trialized economies  and  both  Presidents 
Carter  and  Reagan  have  committed  us 
to  defend  that  region. 

Recent  years  have  brought  increased 
threats  of  disruption  to  the  area.  The 
fall  of  the  Shah  in  Iran  and  Soviet  ad- 
vances in  South  Yemen  and  Ethiopia  are 
tokens  of  the  decline  of  our  position 
there.  The  assassination  of  Anwar  Sadat 
was  a  major  blow  to  the  overall  stability 
in  the  area  and  to  the  U.S.  policy. 

The  area  is  vulnerable  both  to  internal 
subversion  and  to  external  conventional 
attacks.  The  highly  developed  apparati 
for  subversion — the  Soviet  Union,  the 
PLO,  South  Yemen,  and  Libya — are  not 
to  be  minimized,  but  the  threat  of  sub- 
version cannot  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
neglect  the  defense  from  conventional 
attacks.  Capability  for  such  attacks  is 
now  within  the  capacity  of  many  un- 
friendly regimes  within  the  region  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Saudis  own  present  capability  for 
defense  from  conventional  attack  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  limited  primarily  by  the 
reliance  on  ground-based  radars  which 
provide  insufiflcient  warning  to  laimch 
defending  fighters.  The  AWACS  package 
is  designed  to  provide  Saudi  Arabia  with 
a  limited  capability  to  defend  its  own 
territory. 

The  AWACS  aircraft  itself  provides 
the  airborne  radar  to  give  early  warning 
of  high-speed,  low-flying  attack  aircraft 
coming  across  the  Persian  Gulf. 

No  one  argues  that  this  package  fully 
provides  the  Saudis  with  suflBcient  ca- 
pability to  endure  sustained  conflict.  It 
does  permit  interim  protection,  which 
would  buy  time  for  U.S.  forces  to  be  de- 
ployed in  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  must  now- 
deal  with  the  proposal  that  is  before  it, 
not  some  desirable  modification.  Saudi 


Arabia  has  made  clear  its  intention  to 
acquire  its  own  capability  to  defend  its 
oilfields  and  its  territory.  As  we  all 
know,  the  modem  equipment  necessary 
to  meet  this  goal  are  not  solely  available 
from  the  United  States. 

Great  Britain  has  indicated  its  willing- 
ness to  sell  the  Saudis  the  Nimrod.  an 
aircraft  of  similar  capabilities  which  in- 
clude offensive  capability. 

Indeed,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  So- 
viet Candide  will  be  operational  with 
these  capabilities  by  the  time  of  the  1985 
sale.  Conceivably,  it  could  be  sold  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

The  French  are  also  aggressive  sales- 
men of  modem  fighter  and  missile  tech- 
nology. Clearly,  denial  of  the  U.S. 
AWACS  package  will  not  result  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  status  quo,  with  exclu- 
sive U.S.  operation  of  the  AWACS  and 
control  of  its  information. 

The  alternative  that  would  follow  re- 
jection of  the  package  is  a  gradual  phas- 
ing out  of  the  U.S.  role  in  this  region 
and  increasing  reliance  by  Saudi  Arabia 
on  other  military  suppliers.  In  those  cir- 
cumstances, U.S.  crews  will  not  be  in- 
volved in  the  initial  or  any  other  phase 
of  the  operation  of  the  aircraft,  nor  will 
there  be  a  reliance  on  U.S.  ground  sup- 
port staff  into  the  1990s.  Lost  will  be  the 
convergence  of  United  States  and  Saudi 
equipment,  operational  support  require- 
ments. Gone  will  be  the  influence  of  a 
strong  military  partner  to  assure  the  use 
of  the  aircraft  is  in  auicordance  with  pre- 
sale  agreements.  Gone  will  be  the  con- 
tinuous U.S.  access  to  data  from  the 
Saudi  early  warning  airplane. 

Likewise,  should  the  United  States  be 
required  to  deploy  the  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Force  to  defend  the  region,  as  Pres- 
ident Reagan  has  committed,  our  forces 
would  be  denied  compatible  early  warn- 
ing Information  and  the  advantages  of 
operating  in  conjunction  with  commonly 
supplied  allies. 

These  reasons  make  a  strong  military 
case  for  approval  of  this  package,  sub- 
stantially enhancing  the  capability  to 
protect  the  oil  artery  of  the  free  indus- 
trialized world,  and  without  shifting  the 
balance  of  Israeli  air  superiority.  For 
these  reasons  I  strongly  endorse  this  sale. 

There  are  those  that  argue  that  the 
potential  loss  of  the  advanced  technology 
incorporated  in  AWACS  outweighs  the 
potential  value  of  its  use  for  defense  of 
Saudi  oilfields.  Loss  of  this  aircraft  to 
the  Soviets  would  clearly  be  a  com- 
promise. However,  one  should  note  that 
the  technology  for  AWACS  was  frozen 
in  1972. 

The  computer  design,  key  to  the  ca- 
pability of  the  AWACS,  does  not  reflect 
the  technology  of  the  current  generation 
of  computers.  The  British  technology 
would  be  just  as  vulnerable  to  loss,  and 
the  Soviets  will  have  the  similar  Candide 
operational  within  the  timeframe  of  the 
planned  1985  deployment. 

The  risk  of  technology  loss  exists,  but 
it  must  be  weighed  against  the  greater 
risk  to  free  industrialized  economies  and 
serious  deterioration  of  U.S.  capability 
to  influence  all  nations  to  pursue  a 
moderate  peace-seeking  course.  The  lat- 
ter risks  are  significantly  greater.  In  fact. 
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instability  in  that  part  of  the  world  will 
not  succeed. 

But.  Mr.  President,  whoever— whether 
President  Mubarak  or  any  successor  of 
his — takes  the  reins  of  power  in  Egypt 
cannot  possibly  pursue  the  remaining 
strands  of  peace  from  the  Camp  David 
accords  unless  there  is  some  relief  of  the 
pressure  from  the  nonalined  Arab  States. 
I  am  saying,  frankly,  that  the  price  of 
moderation  must  be  recognized,  and  that 
there  will  be  no  ability  to  remain  moder- 
ate if  there  is  not  some  recognition. 

The  pressure  on  President  Mubarak  or 
any  successor  of  his  will  be  intolerable 
and  those  who  seek  stability  In  the 
Middle  East  and  those  who  seek  the 
security  and  well-being  and  the  peace 
of  Israel  will  be.  themselves,  accountable 
if  the  moderation  in  the  policies  that 
have  been  offered  to  the  Free  World  by 
the  Saudi  Arabians  does  not  find  some 
reward.  I  know  there  are  those  In  this 
room  who  have  claimed  that  the  price 
rises  were  all  the  Saudis'  doing  but  they 
who  are  going  to  claim  that  must  also 
claim  that  the  price  stability  and  the 
supply  stability  is.  as  well,  all  the  Saudis' 
doing.  The  AWACS  sale  is.  in  some  re- 
spects, a  reward  for  moderation. 

I  hope  those  in  the  Senate  who  have 
the  interests  of  that  world  at  heart — and 
I  am  saying  the  Interests  of  all  that 
world,  whether  Egyptian,  Arab,  or  Is- 
raeli— and  the  interests  and  the  stability 
of  the  Western  World  at  heart,  will  take 
a  serious  look  at  dropping  the  symbols, 
because  the  argument  is  plainly  over 
symbols  and  not  threats. 

With  that,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
.floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.,  T  thRnlt 
my  distinguished  colleague  very  much 
and  yield  half  a  minute  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran). 

The  PRESIDING  OFUCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate's  decision  on  this  resolution  Is 
perhaps  the  most  important  foreign  pol- 
icy decision  we  have  made  in  recent 
years. 

I  am  convinced  the  approval  of  the  sale 
of  the  AWACS  system  and  the  P-15  en- 
hancements to  Saudi  Arabia  will  en- 
hance our  Nation's  presence  in  that  re- 
gion and  permit  the  United  States  to  ex- 
ercise a  greater  degree  of  influence  In 
this  volatile  area  of  the  world. 

With  a  new  crisis  of  leadership  in  the 
Middle  East,  following  the  tragic  assas- 
sination of  President  Sadat,  the  cause  of 
peace  and  stability  requires  a  renewed 
commitment  by  the  United  States  to  be 
a  constructive  force  for  the  maintenance 
and  progress  of  the  peace  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed this  arms  sale  proposal  end  tried 
to  assess  all  the  relevant  factors  and. 
after  considerable  deliberation.  I  de- 
cided to  support  the  sale  anc?  vote 
against  this  resolution  of  disapproval. 

In  my  opinion,  the  sale  serves  our  own 
national  interests  and  will  Improve  the 
chances  for  peace  among  all  our  friends 
in  that  region.  I  do  not  believe  this  sale 
poses  a  real  threat  to  Israel,  but  comes 
at  a  time  when  hostile  nations  such  as 
Libya  are  testing  our  resolve  to  stand 


firm  as  friends  of  Israel  and  the  more 
moderate  Arab  States. 

Saudi  Arabia  does  not  agree  with 
Israel  on  very  many  issues,  but  both  are 
friends  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
both  can  help  deter  others  who  would 
seek  to  disrupt  our  own  security  inter- 
ests in  the  Middle  East.  The  oil  fields  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf  are 
a  vital  interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  AWACS  will  make  them  less  vulner- 
able to  surprise  attack.  We  might  be  able 
to  protect  these  oil  fields  on  our  own, 
but  at  a  substantially  greater  cost.  The 
Saudi's  are  willing  to  pay  in  excess  of 
$8  billion  for  these  aircraft. 

The  administration  has  assured  us 
that  there  will  be  an  American  presence 
in  the  aircraft  and  on  the  ground  in 
Saudi  Arabia  well  into  the  1990's.  Ar- 
rangements for  protecting  the  security 
of  the  AWACS  system  will  also  be  sub- 
ject to  U.S.  approval  and  participation. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  described  the  efforts 
of  the  administration  to  Implement  a 
coherent  policy  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  administration  has  described  a 
strategy  consisting  of:  Improving  our 
own  military  position  In  and  near  the 
region;  strengthening  the  defense  capa- 
bilities of  our  friends;  restoring  confi- 
dence in  the  United  States  as  a  reliable 
partner;  and  pursuing  a  permanent 
peace  in  the  region. 

I  believe  the  President  is  on  the  right 
track,  and  I  believe  that  on  the  merits, 
the  AWACS  sale  is  an  essential  element 
of  a  sound  policy  that  serves  our  Na- 
tion's security  interests. 

Rpjertlnn  of  t.hi.s  transaction  would 
diminish  American  influence  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  at  a  most  crucial  time  in- 
dicate our  unwillingness  to  be  a  con- 
structive force  for  peace  and  stability. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator froia  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  6  minutes 
until  the  hour  of  4  o'clock  at  which  time 
he  has  40  minutes  with  the  minority. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
30  seconds.  I  have  cleared  this  with  the 
minority  leader. 

ORDER    FOR    RECESS    TODAY    UNTIL    9:00    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  In 
recess  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF    SENATOR    SPECTER 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania fMr.  Specter)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  on  a  special 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  fMr.  Jepsen)  Is 
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on  his  way  over  here.  Some  of  us  have 
some  questions  for  him,  but  in  the  mean- 
time, the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
some  points  that  I  think  will  illuminate 
the  points  we  have  been  discussing. 

I  yield  at  this  point  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  since  time  is  short,  I 
will  get  to  the  point. 

The  issue  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  U.S. 
security,  not  Israeli  security,  not  anyone 
else's  security — U.S.  security. 

We  have  heard  several  arguments 
raised  on  the  floor. 

By  the  way,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  at 
any  time  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
like  the  floor,  because  I  would  love  to 
hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

We  have  heard  several  arguments 
offered  here:  First  of  all.  that  we  must 
make  this  sale  because  Saudi  security  is 
at  stake ;  Saudi  security  is  threatened  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  ridiculous.  No. 
We  could  sell  them  the  entire  U.S.  Air 
Force,  and  that  Is  not  going  to  make  a 
difference  in  terms  of  security  if  there  is 
a  dedicated  attack  by  the  Soviets. 

We  are  told  about  Iraq  and  Iran  and 
tliat  they  are  going  to  knock  out  the  oil- 
fields. One  of  my  colleagues  said  Qadhafi 
may  do  that.  I  will  read  one  sentence 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
report,  and  the  Intelligence  Committee 
corroborates  this: 

Successive  air  attacks  would  be  needed  to 
knock  out  overall  oil  field  production  capa- 
bility for  any  prolonged  period. 

We  are  talking  about  shutting  down 
Saudi  oil.  We  should  know  what  we  are 
talking  about.  We  are  not  talking  about 
an  isolated  raid.  We  are  talking  about 
the  need  for  successive,  accurate  strikes 
to  have  a  long-term  impact. 

We  are  told  that  one  of  the  reasons 
we  have  to  go  forward  with  this  sale 
is  that  som^ow  the  Presic^ent  Is  at 
stake  here.  We  have  been  through  that 
a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time,  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  on  record  as  an  opponent  of 
the  AWACS  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  As 
far  back  as  last  March,  I  have  been  on 
record  as  having  severe  reservations 
about  the  sale.  I  cosponsored  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  because  of  these  con- 
cerns. I  still  worry  about  many  of  the 
aspects  of  the  proposed  sale.  However, 
in  recent  weeks,  three  major  things  have 
affected  my  thinking: 

First,  in  meetings  and  discussions  with 
the  President  and  other  high  adminis- 
tration ofiBcials,  I  have  been  given  classi- 
fied information.  This  new  information 
has  lessened  the  concerns  I  had  with 
the  sale. 

Second,  the  national  and  wor'.dwlde 
attention  created  by  this  debate  have 
changed  the  stakes  involved.  The  issue 
has  become  much  broader  and  much 
more  important  than  the  AWACS  sale 
itself.  It  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that    a    defeat    for    the   President   on 


AWACS  would  curb  his  ability  to  a:hieve 
the  many  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
objectives  necessary  for  world  peace  and 
domestic  economic  stability. 

Third,  when  I  ran  for  the  Senate  in 
1978,  I  told  the  people  of  Iowa  that  a 
Senator  should  be  the  hired  man  of  the 
people.  I  believed  that  then  and  I  be- 
lieve that  now.  In  recent  weeks,  large 
numbers  of  lowans  have  been  telling 
me  that  they  support  the  President's 
decision  to  sell  the  AWACS  package  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  This  Senator  has  heard 
their  voice. 

In  weighing  these  and  other  factors 
that  have  developed  over  the  last  few 
weeks,  such  as  the  assassination  of  Pres- 
ident Sadat  of  Egypt,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  vote  for  the  sale  of  the 
AWACS  is  a  vote  for: 

The  best  interest  of  the  United  States; 

The  safety  and  security  of  Israel; 

Stability  in  the  Middle  East;  and 

My  President  and  his  future  success- 
ful conduct  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policy. 

Today  at  5  p.m.,  I  will  vote  for  the  sale. 

It  was  after  prayerful  and  careful  de- 
liberation that  I  reached  this  decision. 

It  was  after  equally  ser;ous  delibera- 
tion that  many  of  my  colleagues  decided 
to  vote  against  the  sale.  Therefore,  I  have 
been  offended  by  the  attacks  some  people 
have  made  about  the  motives  of  the  anti- 
sale  Senators. 

Let  the  record  show  that  ail  Senators 
put  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
first  in  their  minds.  Let  us  also  summa- 
rize something  that  the  record  already 
shows — namely,  that  this  was  an  excep- 
tionally diflScult  issue,  with  very  strong 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
This  was  an  extremely  agonizing  decision 
for  many  Members  of  this  body.  In  my 
opinion,  any  comments  questioning  a 
SenaUjr's  motives  are  unsupported  by 
the  facts,  and  uncalled  for.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  it  is  a  personal  judgment 
which  every  Senator  has  to  make. 

When  we  are  accused  of  wheeling  and 
dealing  by  uninformed  citizens,  it  is  un- 
fortunate, but  it  is  far  more  understand- 
able than  the  aspersions  cast  upon  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  by  members  of  the 
media.  I  understand  that  a  story  saying 
that  many  Senators,  like  myself,  spent 
hours  and  hours  of  study  and  delibera- 
tion and  anguish,  deciding  what  is  best 
for  our  country  is  not  as  salable  as  a 
story  that  insinuates  that  votes  have 
been  bought,  or  that  arms  have  been 
twisted  off,  or  that  a  Senator  is  in  this 
person's  pocket  or  another. 

But  what  is  salable  should  be  less  im- 
portant to  the  media  than  what  is  true. 
I  know  most  people  in  the  media  believe 
that  and  try  as  hard  as  possible  to  check 
their  facts,  and  to  be  objective.  But  there 
are  other  forces  in  the  media  as  well, 
and  these  forces  have  been  present  dur- 
ing the  coverage  of  the  AWACS  debate. 

This  Senator  has  been  mentioned  in 
AWACS  news  stories  that  had  absolute- 
ly wrong  information  and/or  gave  space 
to  wild  allegations  about  my  motives.  I 
know  other  Senators  have  experienced 
this  same  treatment. 

I  join  members  of  the  media  in  my 
fondness  for  the  first  amendment.  None- 
theless, we  should  remember  the  words 
of  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn : 


A  society  without  any  objective  legal 
standard  is  a  terrible  one  Indeed,  but  a 
society  with  no  other  scale  than  a  legal  one 
is  not  quite  worthy  of  man  either. 

Responsible  reporters  and  editors 
should  demand  the  same  standards  of 
their  colleagues  that  they  demand  of 
themselves. 

Othar  people  have  complained  about 
the  lobbying  that  surroimded  this  vote. 
1  can  speak  only  lor  myself.  My  exposure 
to  lobbying  by  the  administration  and 
the  American  Israeli  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee was  minimal  and  was  focused  on 
the  central  question:  What  course  best 
serves  American  interests?  Arguments  to 
the  contrary  cannot  be  supported  by  the 
personal  experience  of  Roger  Jepsen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  30  seconds. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
close  by  saying  that  as  we  head  toward 
a  very  close  and  crucial  vote,  there  is  a 
single  hope  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
every  Senator.  We  hope  that  the  argu- 
ments of  the  side  that  prevails  will  be 
proved  in  our  experience  in  the  coming 
years  to  be  correct.  We  all  want  the  same 
outcomes  on  the  Middle  East — among 
them,  a  secure  Israel,  peace  in  the  world, 
a  steady  flow  of  oil  to  the  Western  coim- 
trles.  and  friendship  among  the  Arab 
coimtries. 

I  pray  that  the  decision  we  make  to- 
day, whatever  it  may  be,  will  prove  to  be 
a  correct  one. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
question  the  motives  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I  do  question  his  facts.  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  three  questions,  on  my 
time,  relating  to  his  assertion  that  in- 
telligence information  has  been  dis- 
closed which  helped  him  change  his 
mind. 

The  Senator  is  not  suggesting,  is  he, 
that  there  is  any  intelligence  he  was 
shown  that  did  anything  other  than  say 
that  the  stability  of  the  Saudi  regime 
was  mixed  or  that  the  Saudi  military  is 
going  to  have  great  difflculty  absorbing 
the  weaponry,  or  that  U.S.  intelligence 
reporting  on  the  Soviet  counterparts  to 
AWACS  and  AIM-9L  are  not  complete? 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  you 
did  not  receive  anything  that  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  failed  to  receive.  Js 
there  anything  you  know  of  that  you 
think  warrants  our  being  brought  into  a 
closed  session,  which  underscores  your 
point  about  new  intelligence  data  you 
have? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  have  discussed  this  ear- 
lier with  Senator  Glenn,  and  I  visited 
with  him  about  it.  We  all  have  informa- 
tion. You  are  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  you  have  classified  in- 
formation that  I  do  not  have,  but  I  could 
have  it  if  I  wanted  to  look  it  up.  I  am  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I 
may  have  information  that  you  do  not 
have,  and  you  could  look  it  up. 

I  made  a  simple  statement.  In  my 
judgment  and  in  my  opinion,  I  received 
additional  information  that  helped  alle- 
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OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

I  suggest  that  my  time  is 
sit  down. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to 
minute  to  the  Senator  from 
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alien  hands.  The  real  possibility  of  an 
internal  revolution  in  Saudi  Arabia  or 
seizure  of  the  AWACS  by  individual 
radical  groups  in  the  region  poses  a  high 
risk  that  the  AWACS  could  fall  into  the 
wrong  hands.  This  is  a  military  risk  that 
we  should  not  take. 

The  AWACS  F-15  sale  also  does  noth- 
ing to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  within 
the  Middle  East. 

The  American  people  have  been  sad- 
dened and  shocked  by  the  death  of  An- 
war Sadat,  the  chief  Arab  architect  of 
peace  in  the  region.  Some  now  have  sug- 
gested that  with  the  AWACS  sale  we  will 
help  advance  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Middle  East. 

However,  Anwar  Sadat  backed  the 
Camp  David  accords,  the  Saudis  do  not. 

Anwar  Sadat  permitted  Egyptian  facil- 
ities to  be  used  by  the  U.S.  rapid  deploy- 
ment force.  The  Saudis  will  not. 

Anwar  Sadat  renounced  terrorism  as  a 
means  for  political  change:  The  Saudis 
continue  to  call  for  a  holy  war  against 
Israel  and  have  provided  extensive  sup- 
port for  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Or- 
ganization. 

The  Saudis  have  yet  to  demonstrate 
that  thev  are  a  true  force  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  AWACS  F-15  en- 
hancement sale  to  the  Saudis  in  my 
opinion  will  do  nothing  to  reduce  tension 
and  move  us  closer  to  the  Camp  David 
accords. 

Finally,  the  AWACS  sale  is  going  to 
contribute  to  an  escalated  arms  race  in 
th3  Middle  East. 

I  find  It  Ironic  for  the  administration 
to  try  to  prove  simultaneously  that  the 
AWACS  is  so  advanced  that  it  could  en- 
able the  Saudis,  in  theory,  to  hold  off 
the  Soviet  air  force  and  yet  so  stripped 
down  that  it  will  be  vulnerable  to  Israeli 
jamming.  These  are  truly  tough  state- 
ments of  fact  to  reconcile. 

Yet.  It  is  Incontestable  that  the 
AWACS  is  the  ultimate  enhancement 
for  the  squadrons  of  F-15's  that  the 
Saudis  will  own  and  flv.  The  over-the- 
horizon  radar  of  the  AWACS  is  a  quan- 
tum leap  in  radar  engineering  and  could 
be  of  great  effectiveness  in  augmenting 
a  Saudi  strike  force.  The  temptations 
for  military  adventurism  are  enhanced 
by  the  AWACS  sale. 

And  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
the  other  components  of  the  AWACS 
sale  enhance  the  offensive  capabilities  of 
the  Saudi  air  force.  TTie  fast-pack  con- 
formal  fuel  and  equloment  pods  equip 
an  F-15  with  a  combat  radius  of  over 
1.000  miles  and  a  heavier  bombing  ca- 
pability. The  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  air-to- 
air  missile  is  a  state-of-the-art  air  at- 
tack weapon.  The  capabilities  of  this 
weapon  are  so  great  that  former  fighter 
pilots  have  signed  a  letter  urging  the 
Congress  to  exercise  its  prerogatives  in 
denying  this  weapon  to  any  other  nation. 

And  once  we  sell  AWACS  and  these 
other  weapons  to  the  Saudis,  what  other 
weapons  will  we  need  to  supply  other 
countries  in  the  region? 

An  arms  race  In  this  highly  volatile 
region  of  the  world  does  nothing  to  re- 
duce conflict  within  the  region  or  to  ad- 
vance peace  in  the  world  as  a  whole.  The 
Middle  East  is,  to  be  blunt,  a  tinderbox, 
and  this  country  is  ill-served  by  becom- 


ing an  unwitting  partner  in  escalating 
the  arms  race  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  AWACS  sale  is  a 
mistake  militarily,  diplomatically,  and 
politically.  We  have  a  solemn  contract 
as  embodied  in  the  Camp  David  accords 
to  work  for  peace  and  security  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  AWACS  sale  is  a  step 
in  the  opixtsite  direction.  Consequently, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  disap- 
prove this  arms  sale. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  am  voting  to  support  President  Rea- 
gan's decision  today,  I  do  so  with  the 
greatest  reluctance.  Like  so  many  of  my 
fellow  Senators,  I  believe  the  sale  of 
AWACS  to  the  Saudis  to  be  a  mistake, 
and  I  believe  that  the  Government  of 
Israel  is  correct  in  its  concern  that  these 
aircraft  will  not  enhance  the  security 
and  stability  of  the  Middle  East.  But 
three  other  factors  are  more  important 
and  I  want  to  address  them  now.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  is  the  necessity  for 
our  President  to  be  able  to  conduct  for- 
eign policy  with  authority.  In  cases  like 
the  Panama  Canal  or  the  SALT  II  treaty, 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  were  will- 
ing to  oppose  the  President  and  we  ac- 
cepted the  danger  of  undermining  the 
Presidential  authority  in  foreign  affairs 
because  of  the  severe  consequences  that 
we  saw  in  those  decisions  and  because  we 
were  bound  by  the  Constitution  to  give 
our  advice  and  consent  in  the  matter  of  a 
treaty. 

But  today,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  advice  and  consent  to  a  treaty. 
So  I  will  vote  with  the  President,  very 
reluctantly. 

The  second  factor  is  the  question  of 
damage  to  the  security  of  Israel  that  may 
be  inherent  in  this  decision.  I  accept  sec- 
ond place  to  no  one  In  my  support  for 
the  land  of  Israel.  I  initially  opposed  the 
sale  of  AWACS  precisely  because  of  the 
concern  I  have  for  the  security  and  long- 
term  survival  of  Israel.  I  spent  many 
hours  in  reading  classified  documents 
about  how  the  military  balance  in  the 
Middle  East  in  the  next  decade  would  be 
affected  by  the  AWACS  and  other  weap- 
ons in  this  package.  I  sent  representa- 
tives to  meet  with  the  commander  and 
deputy  commander  of  the  Air  Force  of 
Israel.  I  went  aboard  the  AWACS  air- 
craft myself  to  appreciate  its  capabili- 
ties in  detail. 

My  conclusion  was  that  Prime  Min- 
ister Begin  is  essentially  correct.  AWACS 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saudis  will  diminish 
the  security  of  Israel.  When  I  discussed 
these  details  with  President  Reagan, 
however,  I  received  his  assurances  some 
of  which  have  since  been  incorporated 
in  his  letter  to  the  Senate,  that  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  this  sale  just  barely 
acceptable  to  me.  The  most  important 
reassurances  to  me  are  the  operating 
practices  that  the  Saudis  will  follow,  fly- 
ing the  AWACS  no  closer  to  their  borders 
than  100  to  150  miles,  the  restrictions  on 
sharing  information  with  third  countries 
without  our  consent,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion on  flying  outside  Saudi  Arabia.  We 
have  the  President's  commitment  in  this 
letter  that  the  Saudis  will  accept  these 
safeguards  and  others  in  the  letters  of 
agreement  and  associate^  documents  for 
the  transfer. 

Mr.  President,  it  comes  down  to  a  sim- 
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pie  point.  The  survival  of  Israel  is  not 
at  stake  in  this  vote  today.  If  it  were  so, 
I  promise  that  I  would  defy  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  in  foreign  affairs,  and 
no  letter  about  safeguards  would  reas- 
sure me.  What  it  comes  down  to  is  that 
the  analytical  judgment  of  American  de- 
fense experts  tliffers  from  the  calcula- 
tions of  their  colleagues  in  Israel  who  see 
a  graver  threat  from  the  Saudi  AWACS 
and  F-15's  in  the  late  1980's  than  Amer- 
ican experts  do.  This  is  a  legitimate  point 
of  difference.  The  Israeli  military  leader- 
ship has  the  nght  and  the  obligation  to 
be  cautious  in  their  assessment  of  the 
threat  to  Israel. 

But  they  also  know  and  Indicated  to 
me  that  the  survival  of  Israel  is  not  at 
stake.  Other  means  can  be  foimd  to  com- 
pensate the  Israeli  defense  forces  for  this 
sale  to  the  Saudis. 

Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to  work  with 
my  colleagues  and  with  the  President  to 
find  a  satisfactory  compensatory  package 
for  Israel  which  will  maintain  a  military 
balance  for  the  long  term  highly  favor- 
able to  Israel.  That  is  the  least  we  can  do 
after  today's  vote. 

The  third  factor  will  sound  harsh  and 
too  critical  to  some.  But  I  must  point  out 
what  I  have  not  heard  at  all  in  this 
AWACS  debate  the  past  few  weeks. 
AWACS  Is  not  Middle  East  policy. 
AWACS  is  not  a  long  term  strategy  for 
peace  In  the  Middle  East.  AWACS  Is  not  a 
major  step  in  the  search  for  "strategic 
consensus"  about  the  Soviet  threat. 
AWACS  is  not  the  next  step  in  the  Camp 
David  peace  process.  AWACS  is  not  a 
move  toward  settlement  of  the  Palestin- 
ian question. 

It  has  been  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
me  to  see  so  much  of  the  President's  at- 
tention devoted  to  his  single  arms  pack- 
age which  diverts  him  and  diverts  the 
Congress  from  the  real  questiwi  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  main  issues  of  war 
and  peace  m  the  Middle  East.  When 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan  comes  to  meet 
President  Reagan  next  month,  we  as  a 
nation  have  the  opportunity  to  begin  to 
focus  on  what  next  steps  can  be  taken 
to  enhance  or  replace  the  Camp  David 
framework  in  some  way  that  will  move 
all  the  parties  a  step  closer  to  a  peace 
that  will  bring  Israel  the  recognition  of 
her  legitimacy  as  a  state  that  she  has 
been  denied  by  al!  the  Arab  nations  but 
Egypt,  and  that  will  also  bring  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Arabs,  and  especially  the 
Arab  Palestinians,  whose  rights  Israel 
has  agreed  to  recognize  in  the  Camp  Da- 
vid framework.  Without  such  progress. 
Mr.  President,  all  that  we  debate  here  to- 
day about  AWACS,  the  Saudi  Govern- 
ment, the  potential  loss  of  American 
technology,  the  threat  to  Israel  In  the 
short  term,  all  these  matters  will  be  Ir- 
relevant. 

So  I  vote  reluctantly  with  the  Presi- 
dent but  also  with  sadness  and  disap- 
pointment that  we  have  yet  to  address 
either  the  compensation  package  for 
Israel  that  I  believe  must  be  designed 
and  delivered,  and  we  have  faUed  to  ad- 
dress the  question  of  the  next  steps  in 
the  search  for  peace  in  he  Middle  East 
where  Israel  is  as  yet  not  recognized  as 
legitimate  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
region. 
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Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  somehow 
the  President  can  link  progress  toward  a 
settlement  of  the  recognition  of  Israel 
and  the  question  of  Palestinian  rights  to 
the  larger,  geopolitical  quest  that  Secre- 
tary Haig  began  In  April  toward  a  stra- 
tegic consensus  of  the  Arab  world  on  how 
to  deal  with  the  Soviet  threat.  I  believe 
that  the  rulers  of  Saudi  Arabia  now  have 
an  obligation  to  work  with  us  In  the 
search  for  a  Middle  East  peace  from 
which  they  were  unfortunately  excluded 
in  the  Camp  David  meetings  between 
Israel  and  Egypt.  With  this  vote  today, 
Saudi  leaders  must  know  that  they  have 
joined  the  peace  process — or  they  will 
have  gravely  betrayed  an  American 
President  and  his  supporters  In  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  told  that  Arabs  value  their  hon- 
or highly  and  it  is  now  Saudi  honor  that 
is  engaged  in  our  search  for  strategic 
consensus  and  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
which  recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  I  will  be  watching  the 
Saudis'  next  steps  in  this  long  process. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
President  Reagan  formally  notified  Con- 
gress on  October  1,  1981,  of  the  proposal 
to  provide  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia 
with  an  advanced  air  defense  package. 
The  proposal  includes : 

First,  five  E3-A  airborne  warning  and 
control  system  (AWACS)  aircraft  with 
the  inherent  support  and  ground  radar; 

Second,  1,777  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  air- 
to-air  missiles; 

Third,  101  ship  sets  (202  tanks)  of 
conformal  fuel  tanks  for  the  Royal  Saudi 
Air  Force  F-15  aircraft. 

For  many  weeks,  both  preceding  and 
following  the  oflBclal  notification  of  the 
proposed  sale,  I  have  carefully  consid- 
ered the  President's  initiative.  It  was 
only  after  thorough  deliberation.  In- 
vestigation, and  study  that  I  decided  to 
support  the  President. 

The  United  States  has  made  clear  its 
interest  in  the  Middle  East  and  has 
striven  to  bring  peace  and  stability  to 
that  region  of  the  world.  Likewise,  the 
United  States  has  clearly  stated  its  in- 
tent to  defend  Its  interest,  and  that  of 
the  West,  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Our  abil- 
ity to  foster  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Middle  East  can  be  enhanced  through 
our  support  of  more  moderate  govern- 
ments in  that  part  of  the  world.  Simi- 
larly, our  force  projection  capability  to 
protect  our  vital  interests  is  furthered 
through  cooperative  military  efforts  with 
such  nations.  In  this  context,  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  arms  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  sound. 

Two  concerns  with  the  proposal  were 
of  paramount  interest  to  me.  The  first 
was  the  vital  matter  of  the  security  of 
our  strongest  and  most  loyal  ally  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  State  of  Israel.  After 
listening  to  respected  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  after  reviewing  relevant 
documents,  many  of  which  were  classi- 
fied, and  aher  long  thought.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  package  of  arms  the  ad- 
ministration intends  to  sell  to  Saudi 
Arabia  does  not  represent  a  credible 
threat  to  Israel.  Indeed,  the  proposed 
sale  will  advance  the  security  of  Israel 
by  insuring  a  significant  American  pres- 
ence in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  by  bolstering 


the  position  of  this  moderate,  staunchly 
anti-Communist  country. 

The  second  concern  is  the  critical  Is- 
sue of  the  security  of  certain  UJ3.  tech- 
nology incorporated  in  both  the  E3-A 
AWACS  aircraft  and  the  AIM-9L  Side- 
winder air-to-air  missiles.  There  is  no 
denying  that  a  degree  of  risk  exists  for 
the  compromise  of  this  technology.  Such 
a  risk  exists  whenever  sensitive  tech- 
nology is  made  available  to  any  foreign 
state.  However,  I  believe  that  the  under- 
standings reached  between  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabia  will  provide  the 
necessary  level  of  security. 

Furthermore,  approval  of  the  proposed 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  will  strengthen  our 
ability  to  influence  events  in  the  Middle 
East.  Our  stature  as  a  reliable  ally  will 
be  advanced,  and  our  claim  of  a  serious 
and  long-term  Interest  in  the  region  will 
be  conflrmed. 

In  addition,  the  assistance  provided  to 
Saudi  Arabia  will  be  a  concrete  sign  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  let  the  Soviet  Union 
fill  the  vacuum  In  the  Middle  East  re- 
sulting from  the  fall  of  the  Shah  of 
Iran  and  the  tragic  assassination  of 
President  Sadat  of  Egypt.  The  program 
of  assistance  planned  for  Saudi  Arabia 
represents  a  unique  opportunity  to 
broaden  our  alliances  in  this  troubled 
area,  and  I  believe  that  we  should  take 
advantage  of  it. 

However,  I  take  issue  with  a  number  of 
points  that  have  been  raised  in  support 
of  the  proposed  sale.  It  is  diflScult  to 
claim  that  security  risks  are  minimal 
until  such  time  that  specific  security  ar- 
rangements are  implemented.  The 
AWACS  capabilities  cannot  be  down- 
graded. It  is  an  advanced  early  detec- 
tion system,  and  indeed  it  will  be  a  major 
component  of  our  command,  control, 
and  communications  network  well  into 
the  next  decade.  The  United  States  is 
the  only  nation  in  the  world  which  pos- 
sesses a  system  of  this  caliber.  The  Soviet 
Union  remains  significantly  behind  in 
developing  such  a  system.  There  is  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  compromise  of 
this  aircraft  or  other  elements  of  the 
package,  especially  the  AIM-9L  Side- 
winder missile,  would  provide  valuable 
intelligence  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
would  cause  serious  harm  to  our  national 
security. 

Thus  far,  we  have  only  verbal  assur- 
ances that  such  technology  will  be  pro- 
tected. I  do  not  believe  that  these  are 
adequate  in  light  of  the  extreme  sen- 
sitivity of  this  technology.  Although  I 
believe  that  the  measures  outlined  in 
assurances  given  the  United  States  by 
Saudi  Arabia  will  provide  the  requisite 
safeguards,  only  when  the  promised 
measures  are  physically  implemented 
can  we  be  sure  that  the  risk  of  com- 
promise is,  in  fact,  low  and  acceptable. 
The  agreements  reached  between  the 
United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia  which 
insure  extensive  American  participation 
in  AWACS  operation  are  often  cited  to 
allay  concerns  about  Saudi  use  of  this 
equipment.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that 
Saudi  Arabia  will  be  unable  to  operate 
AWACS  for  some  time,  and  that  the 
American  presence  is  not  the  result  of 
any  Saudi  willingness  to  have  us  involved 
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other  hand,  potential  internal 
Saudi  stability  are  very  real, 
population  of  only  7.5  million 
-third  are  foreigners.  In  ad- 
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ically  active  Palestinians,  the  AyatoUah 
Khomeini  has  some  300  sympathizers  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  Externally  provoked  sub- 
version is  hardly  out  of  the  question.  The 
rising  tide  of  Islamic  fundamentalism 
has  made  every  regime  in  the  region 
justifiably  nervous.  The  assassination  of 
Anwar  Sadat  while  he  was  reviewing 
supposedly  loyal  troops  underscores  the 
voliatility  of  the  Arab  world  today. 

Should  this  technology  fall  into  the 
wrong  hands,  our  own  military  men  and 
women  could  be  put  in  serious  jeopardy. 
For  instance,  if  Libya  had  had  the  Side- 
winder air-to-air  missile — which  is  a 
part  of  this  package — the  recent  air  bat- 
tle in  the  Mediterranean  could  well  have 
come  out  differently.  This  same  line  of 
reasoning  convinced  me  to  oppose  the 
previous  administration's  proposal  to  sell 
AWACS  to  the  Shah  of  Iran — a  sale 
which  was  supported  at  that  time  by  Is- 
rael. One  can  well  imagine  how  much 
greater  the  risk  would  have  been  to  the 
men  who  attempted  to  rescue  the  Amer- 
ican hostages  had  the  AyatoUah's  air 
force  had  an  AWACS  aircraft. 

Second,  far  from  enhancing  the  pros- 
pects for  a  strategic  consensus  in  the 
Middle  East,  this  arms  package  will  in 
all  likelihood  increase  tensions  in  the 
area.  If  we  have  learned  anything  from 
history,  we  should  know  that  where  na- 
tions have  basic  conflicts  of  interest, 
peace  can  be  maintained  only  through  a 
credible  balance  of  power.  After  all,  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  have  in  this 
country  embarked  on  an  expensive  pro- 
gram to  rebuild  our  strategic  defenses. 
Yet  the  sale  of  the  AWACS  package— 
which  included  the  state-of-the-art 
Sidewinder  missile — will  be  perceived  by 
Israel  as  a  dangerous  tilting  of  the  mili- 
tary balance  in  favor  of  the  Arabs.  The 
end  result  could  well  be  to  increase  the 
chances  of  another  Middle  East  conflict 
erupting  that  would  destroy  the  very 
consensus  we  are  trying  to  achieve. 

The  basic  point  I  would  like  to  make, 
Mr.  President,  Is  that  if  AWACS  tech- 
nology is  needed  in  the  region  to  counter 
international  aggression  it  should  be  un- 
der American  ownership  and  control. 
Even  in  NATO,  AWACS  aircraft  are  un- 
der U.S.  command.  It  may  well  be  theo- 
retically possible  to  construct  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  Saudis  have 
access  to  the  information  provided  by 
AWACS  while  the  United  States  retains 
operational  control.  But  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  Saudis  have  not  indicated  a 
willingness  to  work  something  ou;;. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  do  not  know  how  this  vote 
today  is  going  to  come  out.  I  suspect 
that  it  will  be  close.  I  am  sure  that  both 
sides  are  right  when  they  say  that  there 
will  be  costs  if  their  side  loses.  But  I 
think  that  when  the  heat  generated  by 
this  debate  dies  down,  all  parties  will 
see  that  our  interests  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  by  extension  in  the  world,  transcend 
the  resolution  of  this  single  issue.  The 
ties  that  bind  this  country  to  both  Israel 
and  Saudi  Arabia  are  far  too  strong  to 
be  severed  by  a  single  decision  of  this 
magnitude. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial published  on  October  18  by  the 


News  Journal  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  that 
argues  most  cogently  against  the 
AWACS  package  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

A  Bad  Deal 
It  seems  like  only  yesterday  that  Saudi 
Arabia  was  most  prominent  among  those  oll- 
rich  nations  of  the  Mlddl<!  East  brandishing 
petroleum  as  a  weapon  against  what  they 
considered  the  pro-Iaraell  West,  particularly 
the  United  States.  They  arc  not  so  long  past 
that  many  Americans  cannot  recall  the  un- 
yielding Arab  embargoes,  fully  endorsed  by 
Saudi  Arabia,  against  U.S.  firms  that  dared  to 
do  business  with  Israel.  And  most  recently. 
Saudi  Arabia  renewed  Its  call  to  Arab  nations 
for  a  Jihad  or  holy  war  against  Israel.  Yet 
today.  If  we  are  to  believe  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  M.  Halg  Jr.,  Saudi  Arabia  Is  the 
United  Statee'  foremost  friend  In  the  Middle 
East.  (Our  condolences  to  Israel  and  Egypt.) 
Saudi  Arabia's  oil  Is  vitally  Important  to 
the  West,  and  particularly  the  United  States. 
Not  only  does  the  United  States  hope  to  avert 
any  further  cutoffs  of  that  oil  to  us  but  also  It 
hopes  to  deny  it  to  the  Soviet  orbit.  It  would 
do  that  by  making  Saudi  Arabia  the  keystone 
of  a  "strategic  consensus"  In  the  Middle  East 
against  a  mutually  recognized  threat  from 
th©  Soviet  Union  or  client  states  of  the 
Kremlin — South  Yemen.  Libya  or  Iraq,  for 
Instance.  Concede  that  threat  and  you  create 
an  immediate  crisis  of  vulnerability  In  Saudi 
Arabia,  one  that  cries  out  for  a  massive  In- 
fusion of  sophisticated  weapons  and  which. 
Incidentally,  provides  a  multl-bUUoii-doUar 
business  opportunity  for  the  U.S.  arms  Indus- 
try. Wealthy  Saudi  Arabia  pays  in  cash. 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago.  Congress  was 
persuaded  to  approve  the  sale  of  a  "defensive" 
weapons  package.  Including  60  flrst-class  F-15 
Jet  fighters,  to  Saudi  Arabia  at  a  price  of  more 
than  $4  billion.  Now  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion Is  pressing  Congress  to  approve  a  new 
$8.5-bllllon  arms  package  for  Saudi  Arabia  to 
strengthen  defense  of  Its  oil  fields,  pumping 
stations  and  pipelines. 
The  package  Includes: 
Jet  fuel  tanks  to  extend  the  range  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  F-15s,  at  a  cost  of  $110  million. 

Eight  DC-707  aerial  refueling  tankers  to 
keep  Saudi  aircraft  aloft  even  longer,  at  a 
price  of  $2.4  billion. 

1.177  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  missiles,  among 
the  most  sophisticated  weapons  In  the  US. 
arsenal,  for  $200  million. 

Five  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  Sys- 
tems aircraft,  whose  advanced  radar  can  de- 
tect and  track  attacking  aircraft  more  than 
150  miles  away  and  Identify  them  by  type 
and  nationality.  These  would  cost  $5.8  billion. 
In  the  shorthand  of  Capitol  Hill,  this  arms 
deal  Is  known  simply  as  the  AWACS  pack- 
age. It  Is  the  center  of  a  seething  contro- 
versy that  concerns  the  pride  of  the  Saudi 
royal  family,  the  prestige  of  the  presidency, 
the  safeguarding  of  advance  technology  pos- 
sessed only  by  the  United  States  and  con- 
cerns for  the  security  of  Israel. 

It  Is  a  controversy  that  should  not  have 
arisen.  Since  It  has,  the  Congress  Is  obli- 
gated to  deal  with  It  Intelligently.  The  emo- 
tionalism surrounding  the  Issue  makes  that 
extremely  difficult. 

The  House  of  Representatives  voted  by 
nearly  3-1  against  the  sale.  The  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  voted  9-S  to  rec- 
ommend Its  disapproval  by  the  full  Senate. 
The  Senate  should  accept  that  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  emphasis  on  the  AWACS  portion  of 
the  package  Is  misleading.  Despite  the  pro- 
testations of  Israel  and  her  supporters  in 
Congress,  the  AWACS  aircraft  themselves  do 
not  pose  a  threat  to  the  security  of  Israel. 
It  Is  other  portions  of  the  package  that 
could,  particularly  extending  the  range  of 
the  F-15  aircraft  and  armlns  them  with  the 
advanced  AIM-9L  missiles. 
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That  Is  not  the  main  reason,  however,  why 
thla  sale  should  be  abandoned.  Most  Impor- 
tant is  the  question  of  the  security  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  oil  production  and  supply.  Granted 
there  Is  some  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Its  clients  In  the  region,  the  $8.5  billion 
that  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  persuaded  to 
spend  Is  seriously  misdirected. 

The  most  ominous  threat  to  the  Saudi 
government,  the  ruling  royal  family  and  the 
nation's  vast  natural  wealth  comes  not  from 
the  air  but  on  the  ground.  The  geography  of 
the  sprawling  and  thinly  populated  country 
makes  Its  oil  facilities  far  more  vulnerable 
to  ground  attack  or  sabotage  by  foreign 
enemies  or  domestic  dissidents.  Improved 
Internal  security  and  better-trained  ground 
defense  forces  would  provide  It  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  protection,  and  a  lot 
sooner  than  the  AWACS  umbrella  scheduled 
to  be  In  full  operation  around  1990. 

Assurances  that  there  Is  no  danger  of  se- 
cret U.S.  technology  falling  Into  unfriendly 
hands  are  unconvincing.  The  AWACS  air- 
craft Itself  Is  a  system  that  the  United 
States  has  been  willing  to  share  with  no  one 
else,  even  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, where  It  Is  In  use  with  American 
crews. 

More  menacing  is  the  likelihood  that  the 
superiority  of  the  AIM-9L  missile,  touted  as 
the  best  alr-to-air  weapon  in  the  world, 
might  be  compromised  by  the  theft  of  one 
or  more  of  the  1.177  missiles  that  Saudi 
Arabia  could  claim  as  Its  own. 

Even  the  assurances  made  to  Israel  are 
contradictory.  Proponents  of  the  sale  Insist 
that  even  If  any  of  the  weapons  were  to 
be  used  against  Israel,  its  acknowledged  mil- 
itary superiority  In  the  region  would  render 
such  an  attack  useless.  Most  recently,  the 
administration  has  said  it  would  provide  Is- 
rael with  radar  Jamming  equipment.  This 
comes  from  the  same  people  who  have  sought 
to  reassure  us  earlier  that  part  of  the  AWACS 
superiority  over  any  other  system  of  its  type 
l3  that  Its  radar  Is  virtually  unlammable. 

We  reserve  the  greatest  degree  of  cynicism 
for  the  manner  In  which  the  AWACS  con- 
troversy was  created  In  the  first  place.  The 
Issue  with  which  the  U.  S.  Congress  Is  wres- 
tling now  was  created  by  American  military 
and  Industrial  representatives  of  the  defense 
establishment.  It  was  they,  not  the  Saudis, 
wha  anauged  this  marriage  of  strategic  ne- 
cessity and  commercial  opportunity. 

The  fact  that  It  far  exceeds  Saudi  Arabia's 
genuine  needs  is  now  subordinated  to  the 
prestige  of  President  Reagan  and  the  pride 
of  sovereigns  of  sand-covered  oil.  It  is  a  bad 
deal  and  the  fact  that  President  Reagan  has 
unwisely  staked  his  reputation  on  It  does 
not  make  It  a  good  one. 

Genuine  Improvements  In  security  for 
Saudi  Arabia.  Egypt,  Israel  and  any  other 
putative  U.S.  ally  In  the  Middle  East  can 
be  provided  through  a  variety  of  Joint  ar- 
rangements, any  one  of  which  would  be  pref- 
e.-able  to  this  ignoble  arms  bazaar. 

And  If  Saudi  Arabia  Is  truly  our  foremost 
friend  In  the  Middle  East,  those  commitments 
to  mutual  Interests  In  the  Middle  East  should 
include  genuine  Saudi  efforts  In  behalf  of 
peace,  not  the  public  Up  service  It  pays  while 
providing  covert  financial  support  and  overt 
Ideological  encouragement  to  Palestinians 
and  Arabs  who  would  make  It  Impossible. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  while  I  per- 
sonally do  not  believe  that  we  should 
cast  our  votes  on  any  issue  based  on  pub- 
lic opinion  polls.  I  have  often  heard 
Senators  present  such  polls  as  evidence 
to  support  a  vote  for  or  against  a  given 
piece  of  legislation.  With  that  in  mind,  I 
should  like  the  record  of  this  debate  to 
contain  the  following  information  which 
was  published  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  October  21,  1981.  On  that  date,  the 
Post  reported  the  results  of  a  poll  they 


had  commissioned  along  with  ABC  News. 
Let  me  quote  from  a  section  of  that  re- 
port. 

A  majority  of  Americans  are  opposed  to 
the  sale  of  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
System  radar  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia,  largely 
because  of  a  widespread  conviction  that 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  not  a  reliable  ally. 

S.nce  the  published  report  did  not  cite 
any  figures  to  support  this  claim,  I 
asked  a  member  of  my  staff  to  contact 
the  author  of  the  article,  Mr.  Barry  Su&s- 
man.  and  inquire  about  the  figures.  Mr. 
Sussman  indicated  to  us  that  the  actual 
results  of  the  poll  indicated  that  their 
sample  opposed  the  sale  of  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia  by  a  margin  of  50  to  37 
percent,  and  he  authorized  us  to  make 
those  figures  public. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  only  one  fundamental  issue  involved 
in  tiie  decision  to  sell  Saudi  Arabia  $8.5 
billion  in  sophisticated  radar  aircraft 
and  other  equipment.  That  issue  is  sim- 
ple and  direct.  Will  the  sale  increase  U.S. 
national  security  or  harm  it? 

Everything  else  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. This  decision  cannot  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  Israeli  security  needs  or 
Saudi  security  needs.  It  cannot  be  a  re- 
ward for  lower  oil  prices.  Nor  should  we 
allow  the  lobbyists  on  both  sides  to 
fashion  the  outcome.  TTiey  should  be  ig- 
nored. 

Naked  self-interest.  That  is  the  only 
relevsmt  vlevirpolnt. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  proposal  itself. 
The  sale  does  not  just  encompass  five 
AWACS  aircraft  at  $5.8  billion.  Most 
people  are  surprised  to  find  out  that  It 
also  includes  $200  million  for  1,177  AIM- 
9L  Sidewinder  missiles:  $110  million  for 
101  sets  of  long  range  fuel  tanks  for  the 
F-15's  we  sold  the  Saudl's  in  1977;  and 
$2.4  billion  for  8  KC-707  aerial  tank- 
ers. Outslte  the  current  deal,  but  asso- 
ciated with  it.  is  a  proposal  for  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  upgraded  ground  radars. 

The  AWACS  is  a  giant  30-foot  radar 
on  top  of  a  Boeing  707  type  jet.  It  has 
advanced  computers  and  communica- 
tions devices  run  by  a  crew  of  17.  By  fly- 
ing at  Q  height  of  30.000  feet,  the  AWACS 
can  identify  over  240  moving  targets  by 
size,  altitude,  speed,  and  direction.  If 
the  AWACS  were  flying  over  Madison,  it 
could  detect  aircraft  everywhere  inside  a 
circle  linking  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  and  Min- 
neapolis. 

According  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  AWACS  "offers 
the  greatest  single  quantum  jump  In 
command  and  control  capability  since 
the  development  of  radar  .  .  ."  It  is  the 
basis  for  our  air  defense  plans  for 
Europe  and  the  United  States  where  we 
virtually  have  neglected  air  defense  for 
a  generation.  No  other  single  weapon 
system  is  so  critical  to  our  conventional 
military  capabilities  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Likewise,  the  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  is 
the  most  advanced  version  of  that  mis- 
sile in  our  inventory.  It  can  attack  air- 
craft from  any  direction  after  firing. 
Ask  the  Libyans  If  it  works.  Thev  lost 
two  aircraft  last  August  to  the  AIM-9L. 

The  fuel  tanks  for  the  F-15's  double 
their  range.  When  we  sold  the  Saudl's 
the  P-15's  in  1977,  the  Carter  adminis- 


tration pledged  to  the  Congress  that  it 
would  not  sell  them  either  the  extended 
range  fuel  tanks  or  the  aerial  tankers. 
With  that  caveat,  the  F-15  sale  went 
through.  Now  that  agreement  is  being 
broken. 

If  the  AWACS  or  Sidewinder  missiles 
fell  into  imfriendly  hands,  it  would  be 
a  disaster  of  enormous  consequences  for 
U.S.  security.  It  would  take  years  and 
many  billions  of  dollars  to  recover  from 
that  loss.  In  the  meantime  our  forces 
in  Europe  would  be  put  in  jeopardy  and 
our  plans  for  defending  U.S.  airspace 
could  be  disrupted. 

Twelve  U.S.  fighter  pilots  have  written 
the  Congress  pleading  that  we  not  give 
away  the  technology  in  the  Sidewinder 
missile.  They  wrote: 

The  AIM-9L  Is  so  superior  that  It  gives 
the  American  Fighter  Pilot  a  believable 
chance  of  survival  when  confronted  with 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  Soviet  air- 
craft we  must  face.  If  we  are  to  maintain 
a  credible  deterrent  defense  posture  with  a 
minimum  of  dollars,  why  give  our  tech- 
nolcglcal  edge  away?" 

Why,  indeed? 

How  likely  is  this  to  happen?  Well,  we 
sold  the  F-14  and  the  Phoenix  missile 
system  to  Iran.  Now  we  th'nk  It  has  been 
compromised  to  the  Russians  forcing  us 
into  a  costly  change  of  our  missiles  so 
the  Russians  cannot  successfully  knock 
them  out.  Without  firm  sissurances  and 
US.  personnel  on  board,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  a  terrorist  team  to  fly  the 
AWACS  to  Libya,  Iran,  Iraq,  or  the  So- 
viet Union.  Remember  that  the  Saudis 
have  experienced  great  problems  with 
internal  security.  It  took  weeks  just  to 
dislodge  the  terrorists  from  the  Grand 
Mosque  at  Mecca  In  November  1979. 

But  let  us  be  fair  to  the  Saudis.  They 
need  an  advanced  air  defense  network. 
Theirs  is  a  large  country  virtually  ex- 
posed to  hostile  action  from  many  un- 
friendly neighbors.  The  oilfields  need 
protection  from  air  attack.  I  agree  with 
this  assessment. 

So  what  do  we  do?  The  same  thing  we 
do  for  Egypt  and  our  NATO  partners. 
Joint  manning  and  U.S.  control  of  the 
AWACS.  We  cannot  take  the  chance  of 
letting  this  technolo3;y  be  compromised. 
Only  a  U.S.  presence  and  joint  US.  con- 
trol will  give  us  the  security  we  need. 

We  have  an  arrangement  with  NATO 
for  joint  manning  of  the  AWACS  and, 
in  any  event,  these  aircraft  remain  under 
close  U.S.  control.  The  same  goes  for 
the  AWACS  currently  in  Egypt.  Why  not 
the  same  deal  for  the  Saudis? 

Unfortunatelv.  they  have  given  us  a 
flat  no.  They  will  make  no  public  or  pri- 
vate agreement  for  joint  manning  or 
joint  U.S.  control  of  these  aircraft. 

Thus,  the  entire  issue  boils  down  to 
measuring  U.S.  security  against  Saudi 
security.  And  every  time,  no  matter  what 
nation  is  involved,  the  answer  has  to 
be— put  U.S.  security  first. 

It  is  a  shame  the  Saudis  have  to  be  so 
unreasonable  about  this.  But  they  have 
dictated  the  terms,  and  I  cannot  vote 
to  place  our  defense  plans  at  risk  by 
agreeing  to  this  sale. 

•  Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  37,  disapproving  the 
proposed  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  mill- 
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including  AWACS  (Air- 
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upgraded  luel  tanks  for  tlie  F-15 
ind  Sidewinder  air-to-air  mis- 
my  firm  belief  that  this  pro- 
to  Saudi  Arabia  is  not  in  the 
interfest  of  the  United  States. 
Prpsident's  proposal,  if  not  dis- 
would  clearly  jeopardize  the 
Israel — our  only  stable,  dem- 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  must 
that  Saudi  Arabia  has  stead- 
the  Camp  David  peace 
Hideed,  Saudi  Arabia  has  ex- 
repeatedly  called  upon  its 
neighbors  to  join  in  a  holy  war 
Jewish  State.  To  this  end, 
Arabia  has  long  provided  financial 
support  to  the  Palestine  Lib- 
Otganization — a  terrorist  orga- 
irhose  avowed  purpose  is  the 
of  the  State  of  Israel.  Such 
of  peare  should  not  receive 
advanced  military  hardware, 
ident,  if  the  Saudis  receive  the 
;ogether  with  the  Sidewinder 
equipment  in  this  $8.5  billion 
t  hey  would  immediately  possess 
entianced  monitoring  capacity, 
tpem  to  detect  every  move  that 
military  might  make.  Israeli 
mobilize  troops  for  defensive 
purposes  tould  immediately  be  detected 
by  Saudi  Arabia,  and  relayed  to  other 
states  m  I  he  area  that  have  a  history  of 
active  bel  igerency  toward  Tel  Aviv. 
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be  no  mistake,  I  am  in  full 

with  those  who  say  that  the 

Israel  should  not  be  the  only 

ghed  in  this  decision,  partic- 

ight  of  the  world  oil  situation 

tensions   with   the   Soviet 

I  fail  to  see  how  the  United 

benefit  politirally  or  strate- 

enhancing  Saudi  military  ca- 

;hrough  this  arms  transfer. 


years  ago,  Congress  approved 

of  60  F-15s  to  Saudi  Arabia 

express    understanding    that 

ve  range  would  not  be  ex- 

the  Saudi  Government  is 

seeking   more  powerful   and 

weaponry.  And  what  has  the 
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with    Saudi    Arabia?    The 

very  little  indeed.  The  Middle 

safer,  and  our  friendship  with 

Ara  3ia  is  no  deeper.  In  fact.  Saudi 

w  lich  has  never  recognized  the 

Dayid  accords  and  in  truth,  has 

thwart  their  implementation. 

eten  have  the  diplomatic  cour- 

a  delegation  to  pay  its  of- 

to  our  late  ally,  Anwar 

were  not  alone  in  their  cal- 

of   course,   for   they 

joinJBd   by   Syria   and  the  Soviet 

Qa  dhafl  and  the  ayatollah. 

the  same  Saudi  Arabia  which 
sfgned  a  letter  that  was  circu- 
Cuban  Mission  to  the  United 
ajccusing  the  United  States  of 
jssion  against  Libya"  and  "at- 
destabilize  the  independence 
territorial  integrity  of  nonaligned 
Needless  to  say,  these  charges, 
false,  drew  an  immediate 
rebuke  from  our  distinguished 
at  Turtle  Bay,  Jeanne  Kirk- 
responded   that  she   was 
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startled  to  find  the  Saudis  among  the 
signatories  on  such  a  document. 

This  is  the  same  Saudi  Arabia  that  has 
consistently  opposed  a  U.S.  military 
presence  within  its  borders.  And  this  Is 
the  same  Saudi  Arabia  that  has  rejected 
numerous  U.S.  requests  to  use  their  fa- 
cilities jointly  or  to  establish  military 
bases  in  cooperation  with  them.  Even 
now,  in  spite  of  several  considerate  over- 
tures from  President  Reagan,  the  Saudis 
refused  to  allow  U.S.  technicians  aboard 
AWACS  after  the  training  of  Saudi  per- 
sonnel has  been  completed.  I  might  add. 
Mr.  President,  that  not  even  our  NATO 
allies  operate  AWACS  without  joint  U.S. 
command. 

The  1978  sale  failed  to  alter  or  abate 
Saudi  Arabia's  staunch  anti-Israel  poli- 
cies. Even  with  our  aid  and  support 
through  sales  of  military  hardware,  our 
influence  with  Saudi  Arabia  is  so  meager 
that  we  stand  on  opposite  sidea  of  nu- 
merous important  issues,  so  basic  to  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

Some  argue  that  Saudi  Arabia  has 
been  a  moderating  force  in  OPEC  and 
that  cooperation  in  this  instance  with 
that  country  will  encourage  continued 
moderation.  On  this  point.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  Saudi  Arabia  has.  and 
always  will,  operate  in  its  own  best  eco- 
nomic interest.  The  Saudis  set  their  oil 
price  at  a  level  which  will  maximize 
profits  now,  and  over  the  long  run.  It 
is  as  plain  and  simple  as  that.  The  sale 
of  military  hardware  will  not  affect  that 
cold  economic  fact. 

Nor  will  this  sale  increase  the  security 
of  Saudi  Arabian  oilfields  from  Soviet 
invasion.  This  upgrading  of  Saudi  mili- 
tary capabilities  will  not  deter  a  coim- 
try  with  the  military  might  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  What  it  will  do,  however,  is 
needlessly  escalate  the  arms  race  in  the 
Middle  East  and  further  aggravate  the 
tensions  in  that  troubled  region.  And 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  Saudis  have 
gone  on  record  time  and  time  again  as 
stating  that  their  prime  enemy  is  not 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  our  ally  Israel. 

So.  while  the  United  States  has  little 
to  gain  politically  or  strategically,  the 
United  States  has  much  to  lose  if  this 
sale  goes  through.  Chief  among  them  is 
our  military  technology.  It  was  not  too 
long  ago  that  the  United  States  poured 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  advanced 
weaponry  into  a  country  no  less  stable 
than  Saudi  Arabia.  That  country,  of 
course,  is  Iran.  When  the  Shah's  govern- 
ment fell,  the  Soviet  Union  gained  vital 
information  about  U.S.  defense  weapons, 
including  our  premiere  long  range  air- 
to-air  Phoenix  missiles. 

But  other  defense  secrets  became 
available  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  reason 
of  the  Shah's  fall,  as  well,  including 
knowledge  of  electronics  and  missiles  on 
the  F-14  fighter,  the  improved  Hawk 
surface-to-air  missile,  and  our  advanced 
antitank  missiles.  If  the  Soviets  are 
able  to  penetrate  Saudi  military  security, 
a  likely  possibility,  they  stand  to  gain 
military  intelligence  twice  as  damaging 
to  this  country  as  that  revealed  to  them 
after  the  fall  of  the  Shah. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragic  assassination 
of  President  Sadat  should  remind  us  of 
the  instability  that  prevails  among  many 


of  the  regimes  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Saudi  regime  is,  itself,  weak  and  vul- 
nerable. 

Theirs  is  a  country  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  a  single  solitary  family.  Nu- 
merous factions  in  that  country,  ranging 
from  dissatisfied  segments  of  the  mili- 
tary to  religious  zealots,  are  shut  out 
from  power  and  bear  the  seeds  of  dis- 
content and  revolt.  These  facts  cannot 
be  ignored  by  the  United  States. 

If  the  Saudi  Government  falls,  the 
Soviet  Union  may  again  reap  the  har- 
vest by  gaining  access  to  more  of  our 
vital  defense  secrets.  It  is  our  duty,  Mr. 
President,  to  insure  that  we  do  not  re- 
peat our  errors  of  the  past  by  failing  to 
remember  them  when  we  can  have  a 
bearing  on  the  future.  The  United  States 
has  little  to  gain  by  permitting  this  sale. 
Yet,  if  we,  by  our  action  today,  allow 
AWACS  and  the  rest  of  this  package  to 
go  through,  not  only  will  the  security 
of  Israel  be  directly  threatened,  but 
America's  own  defense  could  be  seriously 
compromised  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  AWACS  is  an  extremely 
advanced  warning  system  with  very 
unique  capabilities.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  sophisticated  technology  of  its 
kind.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  to  place  the  interests  of  our 
own  Nation  and  that  of  our  proven  allies 
first,  and  to  reject  this  arms  sale  • 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  time  the  President  aiuiounced  his 
intention  to  sell  the  so-called  air  defense 
enhancement  package  to  Saudi  Arabia  I 
had  grave  reservations  about  the  sale. 
At  the  same  time,  I  felt  that  I  had  an 
obligation  to  myself  and  to  the  people 
who  elected  me  to  refrain  from  making 
a  final  decision  until  I  had  heard  from 
both  sides  and  weighed  their  cases  with 
an  open  mind. 

The  end  result  of  my  consideration  is 
that  I  have  decided  to  support  the  sale 
by  casting  my  vote  against  the  resolution 
of  disapproval.  My  main  concern  has  al- 
ways been  with  how  the  sale  might  af- 
fect the  peace  process  in  the  Middle  East. 
In  fact,  my  initial  feeling  was  that  we 
should  not  agree  to  the  sale  unless  Saudi 
Arabia  would  offer  firm  assurances  that 
it  would  cooperate  more  fully  in  the 
Camp  David  process. 

In  thinking  my  position  through,  how- 
ever, and  after  expressing  my  concerns 
to  the  President,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  sale  will  have  a  positive 
long-run  impact  on  the  peace  process. 
First,  by  not  undermining  the  President's 
credibility  we  will  strengthen  his  role  as 
an  arbitrator  in  the  Middle  East.  Second, 
the  sale  will  underline  to  the  Arab  States 
that  tne  United  States  is  sympathetic  to 
their  legitimate  concerns.  Third,  the  sale 
shoula  encourage  Saudi  Arabia  to  be- 
come a  moderate  nation  and  an  ally  of 
the  United  States. 

My  most  serious  concern  initially  was 
that  the  sale  of  the  air  defense  enhance- 
ment package  might  have  a  negative  im- 
pact on  Israeli  security.  Due  to  the  nature 
of  the  package  I  concluded  that  it  does 
not  present  a  substantial  threat  to  Is- 
rael's security. 

Another  concern  was  with  the  possi- 
bility that  sensitive  technology  might 
fall  into  the  wrong  hands.  The  Govern- 
ment of   Saudi   Arabia  has  agreed  to 
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extraordinary  measures  to  protect  the 
technology  on  board  the  AWACS.  It  has 
also  agreed  to  a  numt)er  of  restrictions 
on  information  sharing  and  operation  of 
the  aircraft.  Most  important,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  the  equipment  that  we 
are  being  asked  today  to  agree  to  sell  will 
not  be  delivered  immediately.  Thus,  the 
President  will  have  ample  time  to  cancel 
the  sale  and  deliver  the  equipment  if 
events  In  the  Middle  East  shculd  take 
an  unexpected  turn  in  the  next  few 
years. 

My  decision  to  support  the  sale  was 
not  easy.  Even  now,  I  am  not  without 
reservations.  Still,  all  things  consid- 
ered— our  need  to  protect  our  access  to 
oil  resources  in  the  Middle  East,  growing 
Soviet  activity  in  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa,  our  need  to  establish  a 
strong  presence  there  and  to  work  with 
friendly  nations  to  establish  a  strategic 
consensus,  and  the  need  to  strengthen 
the  Saudi  participation  in  the  peace 
process — I  feel  that  this  sale  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States.^ 
•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  votes  on  one  of  the 
most  difficult  foreign  policy  issues  to 
confront  us  In  many  years.  The  ramifi- 
cations of  our  decision  could  have  far- 
reaching  effects  on  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  the  Middle  East  and  therefore 
on  the  security  of  the  United  States,  of 
Israel  and  of  the  free  world. 

The  question  is  whether  to  approve 
the  President's  proposal  to  sell  a  pack- 
age of  air-defense  enhancement  weap- 
ons and  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  have  decided  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
sale. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  proposal  is  In 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 
To  meet  that  test,  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  determine  on  the  basis  of  all  fac- 
tors involved: 

That  Saudi  Arabia  had  a  legitimate 
need  for  increased  defensive  capability 
and  the  sale  woiild  contribute  to  meeting 
that  need : 

"Hiat  the  introduction  of  the  airplanes, 
equipment  and  weapons  would  not  con- 
stitute an  increased  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel  but  had  the  real  potential 
of  enhancing  that  security; 

That  the  sale  would  be  consistent  with 
and  supportive  of  U.S.  efforts  to  provide 
a  creditable  defense  force  in  the  area 
to  protect  the  legitimate  interests  of  our 
country,  of  our  friends  in  the  area,  and 
of  our  Western  allies; 

That  the  risk  of  compromising  valu- 
able advanced  technology  was  minimal; 

That  the  United  States  would  main- 
tain sufficient  continuing  involvement  to 
prevent  a  breach  of  the  agreement  or  im- 
proper use  of  the  systems  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  friends  in  the  area;  and 

That  the  transaction  would  improve 
the  chances  for  peace  and  stabilty  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area. 

Taking  these  requirements  separately, 
here  are  some  of  ihe  points  that  per- 
suaded me. 

Saudi  Arabia's  defense  needs  are  real 
and  have  been  greatly  increased  by  such 
events  as  the  fall  of  the  Shah  of  Iran, 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the 
Iran-Iraq  war  and  the  increased  Soviet 


and  Cuban  involvement  in  Libya.  Ethio- 
pia. Syria,  and  South  Yemen. 

With  a  large  area  and  small  population 
and  armed  forces,  Saudi  Arabia  is  Ill- 
prepared  to  defend  its  widely  dispersed 
oil-related  targets. 

Early  warning  and  the  ability  to  react 
to  an  impending  strike  are  the  essence 
of  protective  forces.  AWACS  and  the  ad- 
ditional ground  radar  will  provide  that 
early  warning  and  direct  the  defensive 
attack. 

The  Sidewinder  missile  will  enable  the 
defenders  to  attack  head  on  to  stop  the 
intruders  before  they  reach  the  target 
area. 

The  conformal  fuel  tanks  and  aerial 
refueling  tankers  will  enable  the  Saudi 
Royal  Air  Force  to  remain  over  the  tar- 
get longer  and  will  permit  the  basing  of 
planes  at  fields  farther  away  from  the 
targets  for  additional  security. 

The  Iran-Iraq  war  and  the  recent 
strike  against  Kuwait  have  demonstrated 
that  oil  producing,  refining  and  trans- 
portation facilities  are  likely  targets. 

Clearly  a  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia  exists, 
and  clearly  the  sales  package  would  help 
the  Saudis  meet  that  threat. 

Still,  if  the  proposed  sale  presented  a 
threat  to  Israel  or  required  extensive 
countermeasures  on  the  part  of  Israel  it 
would  be  counterproductive  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  violate  our 
commitment  to  the  security  of  our 
strongest  ally  in  the  region. 

AWACS  were  designed  for  defensive 
purposes  and  have  only  limited  offensive 
utility.  To  use  it  in  concert  with  forces  of 
other  countries  requires  extensive  joint 
training  and  compatible  equipment  in 
the  participating  countries — both  pro- 
hibited by  the  agreement  and  with  U.S. 
continuing  involvement  in  maintenance 
and  monitoring,  highly  unlikely. 

If  the  sale  is  approved  it  would  not 
materially  affect  the  balance  of  power 
between  Israel  and  its  potential  enemies 
ih  the  area.  Military  experts  believe 
Israel  would  still  prevail  over  any  other 
country  or  combination  of  countries 
which  pose  a  threat.  Israel's  margin  of 
superiority  over  its  Arab  neighbors  has 
increased  since  the  war  of  1973. 

If  the  sale  is  rejected,  it  is  possible — 
even  likely — that  Saudi  Arabia  will  turn 
elsewhere  to  obtain  similar  equipment 
without  the  restrictions  we  would  im- 
pose. It  is  probable,  too.  that  the  United 
States  would  lose  what  leverage  it  has  to 
advance  the  cause  of  peace  between  Is- 
rael and  Saudi  Arabia. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the 
last  Israeli-Arab  war  Egypt  and  Saudi 
Arabia  were  among  Israel's  enemies. 
Now  Egypt  has  signed  a  peace  treaty. 
Improved  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabia  will  certainly 
increase  the  likelihood  that  they.  too.  will 
take  a  more  conciliatory  and  peaceful 
attitude. 

That  they  have  not  fully  supported  the 
peace  process  to  date  is  a  matter  of 
legitimate  concern.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  not  precipitated  a  confronta- 
tion and  they  have  been  cooperative  and 
helpful  in  a  number  of  ways. 

A  wise  man  once  said.  "If  one  makes 
a  friend  of  an  adversary,  has  he  not  con- 
quered an  enemy?" 


It  caimot  be  questioned  that  the 
United  States  has  a  direct  security  inter- 
est in  the  continued  flow  of  oil  from 
Saudi  Arabia.  It  has  been  said  that  Saudi 
oil  is  not  an  economic  luxury,  itr  is  a 
strategic  necessity. 

This  was  acknowledged  by  President 
Carter  before  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
in  January  of  1980  when  he  said  that  any 
attack  on  the  oil  production  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  would  be  considered  an  attack 
on  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
would  be  resisted  by  any  means  possible. 

At  the  time,  we  had  no  means  to  pro- 
tect an  effective  force  in  the  area.  We  are 
only  marginally  better  prepared  today. 
We  have  increased  our  naval  presence  in 
the  area,  we  have  begun  extensive  ex- 
pansion of  our  facilities  at  Diego  Gar- 
cia— still  a  long  way  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  We  have  secured  access  rights  to 
certain  bases  in  the  general  area  and  we 
have  begun  the  development  of  a  rapid 
deployment  force. 

Having  a  compatible  warning  and 
communications  system  provided  by  the 
AWACS  in  Saudi  Arabia  would  be  con- 
sistent with  and  supportive  of  those 
efforts.  The  continuous  information  we 
would  receive  from  the  Saudi  AWACS 
under  the  sales  agreement  could  be  cru- 
cial to  our  ability  to  properly  respond  to 
a  hostile  challenge. 

Of  course,  the  development  of  the 
Saudi  capability  to  defend  its  own  oil 
fields  is  a  maior  contribution  to  our 
strategic  goals  in  the  region. 

The  deployment  of  advanced  tech- 
nology will  fall  into  hostile  hands  and  be 
compromised.  But  no  persuasive  evidence 
has  been  presented  that  that  danger 
would  be  more  than  minimally  increased 
by  the  proposed  sale. 

Five  critical  elements  of  the  AWACS 
will  not  be  included.  The  technologv  is 
already  several  years  old  and  will  im- 
doubtedly  be  advanced  considerably  by 
the  time  of  delivery  in  1985. 

Software  and  programing  techniques 
will  not  be  on  the  planes.  Operation  re- 
strictions in  the  agreement  further  min- 
imize the  likelihood  of  compromise. 

In  the  case  of  the  AIM-9L  missiles, 
they  are  already  deployed  in  eight  other 
countries  including  Israel.  All  of  those 
countries  except  Israel  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  which 
means  a  sizable  contingent  of  Soviet 
agents  operate  within  their  borders. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  ho  diplomatic  relations 
wUh  the  Soviets. 

Furthermore,  the  missile  Is  produced 
in  West  Germany.  Opportunities  for 
Soviet  discoverv  abound  with  or  without 
the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Also,  our  intel- 
ligence officials  tell  me  that  the  Saudis 
have  been  exceptionally  effective  in  pro- 
tecting imnortant  information. 

Of  course,  our  highest  technology  has 
been  compromised  most  often  right  here 
at  home  as  recent  espionage  cases  attest. 

There  can  never  be  a  guarantee,  but 
after  all.  why  do  we  develop  sophisticated 
defense  systems.  If  not  to  promote  peace 
and  security? 

In  my  judgment,  what  little  Eidditional 
risk  of  compromise  occasioned  by  the 
sale  would  be  worth  It. 

Without  joint  operation  in  the  air.  Is 
there    enough    U.S.    involvement    with 
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I  resolved  the  dilemma  by  focusing  on 
my  responsibility  as  a  U.S.  Senator  to 
reach  a  determination  on  what  action 
best  served  the  national  security  interest 
of  the  United  States.  Under  our  Constitu- 
tion, that  responsibility  is  no  less  incum- 
bent upon  a  Senator  than  it  is  upon  a 
President.  Despite  the  President's  per- 
sonal plea  for  my  support,  I  voted  against 
that  treaty  because  I  believe  it  inade- 
quately served  the  national  security  in- 
jterest  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  here  long 
enough  to  see  Senators  come  to  Wash- 
ington, and  in  discovering  the  national 
interest,  lose  sight  of  their  States'  in- 
terest. I  have  also  seen  Presidents  come 
to  Washington,  and  in  discovering  the 
international  interest,  lose  sight  of  the 
national  interest.  There  are  no  firm  lines 
lines  of  demarcation  in  this  area,  nor  any 
simple  resolutions  of  the  inherent  con- 
flicts among  such  interests. 

So  it  is  troubling  to  me  today  that  so 
many  arguments  for  or  against  this  sale 
have  been  lost  amid  the  repetition  of  a 
single  and  simplistic  dogma:  Support  the 
President.  As  U.S.  Senators  we  are  com- 
mitted to  supporting  the  institutions  of 
American  democracy,  among  those  the 
Presidency — but  not  necessarily  a  par- 
ticular President  on  a  particular  deci- 
sion. Another  of  those  institutions  's  the 
U.S.  Congress,  and  support  for  this  In- 
stitution requires  that  we  not  abdicate 
our  individual  responsibilities  to  any 
President. 

With  that  as  background  I  met  this 
morning  with  President  Reagan  to  dis- 
cuss the  AWACS  sale.  I  listened  carefully 
to  his  views,  and  told  him  frankly  about 
my  concerns.  It  was  a  good  meeting,  and 
I  promised  to  do  some  soul  searching 
this  afternoon,  giving  every  possible  con- 
sideration to  President  Reagan's  argu- 
ments. And  that  is  what  I  have  done. 

During  that  process,  I  found  myself 
pondering  the  warning  of  T.  S.  Eliot  that 
"the  last  temptation  is  the  greatest 
treason:  to  do  the  right  deed  for  the 
wrong  reason. "  Mr.  President,  I  have  de- 
cided that  the  right  deed  for  the  Con- 
gress is  to  approve  the  sale  of  AWACS 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  have  not  made  this  decision  solely  in 
order  to  support  the  President,  nor  have 
I  made  it  because  several  business  inter- 
ests have  let  me  know  of  their  belief  that 
my  reelection  may  depend  on  it.  Finally, 
Mr.  President,  I  did  not  decide  to  support 
this  sale  because  I  believe  the  sale,  alone 
In  isolation,  serves  the  nation-a,!  security 
interests  of  the  United  States.  I  reached 
this  decision  for  the  reason,  the  right 
reason,  that  a  rejection  of  this 
admittedly  bad  proposal  would  cause 
even  greater  damage  to  those  interests. 

Unlike  the  Panama  Canal  treaties, 
from  which  there  could  be  no  turning 
back,  this  arms  proposal  will  not  take 
effect  for  several  years — years  In  which 
the  Congress  can  move  to  stop  this  sale 
if  the  administration's  assurances  of  in- 
creasing Saudi  cooperation  are  not  real- 
ized. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  the  admin- 
istration has  forced  the  Senate  to  vote 
on  a  proposal  unlikely  to  produce  any 
real  winners.  Regretfully,  the  adminis- 


tration declined  the  advice  of  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  that  it  not  send  up  this 
proposal.  Faced  with  this  unpalatable 
choice,  and  remembering  the  observation 
of  Winston  Churchill  that  "Eating  words 
has  never  given  me  Indigestion,"  I  will 
reluctantly  oppose  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval.* 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval for  the  sale  of  AWACS,  F-15  en- 
hancement equipment  and  other  mili- 
tary equipment  hardware  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. In  arriving  at  this  decision  I  have 
used  only  one  criteria ;  Is  the  sale  of  this 
equipment  a  prudent  thing  to  do?  I  have 
concluded  it  is  not. 

The  United  States  should  not  sell  Its 
most  sophisticated  military  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia  because  it  Is  a  politically 
unstable  nation  that  has  thwarted  our 
vital  foreign  policy  interests  many  times 
while  helping  us  only  rarely.  The  Nation 
will  run  grave  risks  if  the  Senate  chooses 
otherwise.  Saudi  Arabian  instability  Car- 
rie i  the  risk  that  a  new  radical  leader- 
ship will  seize  control  of  the  country, 
one  that  we  would  not  want  to  sell  weap- 
ons of  any  kind  to,  especially  high  per- 
formance aircraft.  And  their  record  of 
opposing  our  foreign  policy  interests 
carries  the  risk  that  the  past  will  be  re- 
peated in  the  future;  new  weapons  are 
likely  to  be  used  in  ways  that  block  US. 
interests.  Furthermore,  because  the 
equipment  is  sophisticated,  there  is 
added  danger  that  we  are  selling  the 
weapons  that  will  one  day  defeat  us. 

I  will  document  these  points  now  in 
order. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  a  country  with  tremen- 
dous internal  problems.  First,  the  Saudis 
lack  a  large  or  skilled  domestic  work 
force  and  are  forced  to  Import  laborers. 
Indeed,  over  40  percent  of  the  workers 
in  Saudi  Arabia  are  foreigners.  These 
people  have  no  loyalty  to  the  Saudi 
monarchy,  and  because  of  their  poor 
working  conditions  they  have  engaged  In 
demonstrations,  some  might  be  better 
termed  revolts. 

In  addition,  rapid  modernization 
funded  through  petrodollars  threatens 
traditional  Moslem  society  In  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  gulf  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  is  widening,  and  there  is  re- 
ligious strife  between  the  Shiite  Mos- 
lems whose  beliefs  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  and  the 
Sunni  Moslems.  Also,  during  the  take- 
over of  the  Sacred  Mosque  in  1979,  oil 
workers  in  the  Al  Qatif  Province  demon- 
strated in  support  of  Khomeini  and 
against  the  Saudi  regime. 

Combine  this  background  with  the 
palace  intrigues  of  the  4,000  Saudi 
Prnces,  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Saudi 
internal  security  forces,  and  discontent 
in  the  Saudi  Army,  and  we  must  con- 
clude that  Saudi  Arabia  is  an  unstable 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  list  of 
failed  coup  attempts,  unsuccessful  revo- 
lutions, and  other  signs  that  point  to 
underlying  discontent  in  Saudi  society, 
and  I  ask  that  this  list  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  statement. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  President,  havins  established  that 
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Saudi  Arabia  is  imstable,  I  checked  their 
record  for  supporting  U.S.  foreign  policy 
interests.  I  have  found  that  Saudi  Arabia 
actions  form  a  pattern  opposed  to  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

For  example,  the  Saudis  provide  heavy 
financial  support  to  the  Palestinian  Lib- 
eration Organization  'PLO),  an  organi- 
zation that  is  known  around  the  world 
for  its  terrorist  activities.  Also,  the  Sau- 
dis have  given  financial  support  to  Iraq 
and  Syria,  two  radical  Arab  States  which 
have  signed  friendship  treaties  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Saudis  have  opposed 
U.S.  efforts  to  work  toward  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  through  the 
Camp  David  peace  accords.  "ITie  Saudis 
attempted  to  thwart  President  Sadat's 
efforts  to  build  peace  between  Egjpt  and 
Israel  by  cutting  off  aid  to  Egypt  because 
of  their  cooperation  with  Israel.  After 
American  commandoes  tried  to  rescue 
our  hostages  being  held  in  Iran,  the 
Saudi  Government  decried  the  rescue 
attempt. 

The  Saudis  have  consistently  refused 
to  allow  the  propositioning  of  military 
equipment  or  the  basing  of  the  U.S.  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  on  their  soil — and 
have  made  it  clear  that  they  oppose  any 
bases  or  facilities  in  the  gulf  for 
American  troops.  Finally,  when  two 
American  aircraft  recently  shot  down 
two  Libyan  aircraft  in  self  defense  over 
the  Gulf  of  Sldra  the  Saudis  in  conjunc- 
tion with  several  other  gulf  nations  con- 
demned this  as  an  act  of  "medieval  pi- 
racy." 

I  do  not  Intend  by  this  list  of  issues  on 
which  we  have  disagreed  with  the  Saudis, 
sometimes  strongly,  to  imply  that  we 
should  not  try  to  work  with  them  on  Is- 
sues of  common  concern.  I  have  appre- 
ciated the  Saudi  efforts  to  obtain  a  cease- 
fire in  Lebanon  and  to  defuse  that  crisis. 
I  also  recognize  the  relative  moderation 
that  the  Saudis  have  exercised  in  oil 
pricing  policies — though  I  believe  that  we 
should  remember  that  they  have  raised 
the  price  of  oil  $20  per  barrel  in  the  last 
3  years. 

Both  of  these  decisions  were  in  the  best 
Interest  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  that  is  why 
they  have  pursued  them.  The  conflict  in 
Lebanon  finds  Arab  against  Arab  In  a 
divisive  battle  that  has  frustrated  Saudi 
attempts  to  build  cohesion  in  the  Arab 
world  under  Saudi  leadership.  And  in  the 
area  of  oil  pricing  policy  Saudi  Oil  Min- 
ister Sheik  Yamani  said  last  month : 

The  oU  prices  must  be  brought  down,  If 
we  can,  or  at  le;'.st  remain  at  the  present 
level  for  a  long  period  until  we  are  able  to 
hold  back  Investors  from  searching  (for)  en- 
ergy alternatives,  and  until  OPEC  restores  Its 
previous  position. 

Yamani  is  clearly  reflecting  Saudi  In- 
terests which  in  this  case  coincide  with 
U.S.  interests. 

On  balance,  the  Saudis  have  consist- 
ently followed  their  own  best  interests, 
often  consciously  in  opposition  to  the 
United  States.  To  think  of  them  a£ 
friends  is  to  create  something  that  the 
record  does  not  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
by  Charlie  Reese,  that  appeared  Monday 
In  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  and  that  fur- 
ther documents  these  points,  be  inserted 
In  the  Record  following  my  statement. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 


Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  given 
the  instability  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Its 
frequent  opposition  to  our  foreign  policy 
interests,  it  is  not  prudent  to  arm  them 
further  with  powerful  new  weapons  that 
could  be  compromised,  or  even  used 
against  us. 

Recently,  administration  officials  have 
downplayed  the  sophistication  of  the 
AWACS  and  other  equipment  included 
in  the  proposed  sale.  However,  I  think  It 
would  be  helpful  to  remember  what  was 
being  said  about  the  AWACS  as  It  was 
about  to  enter  the  Air  Force  Inventory. 
On  February  5,  1976.  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  said : 

AWA(3S  offers  the  greatest  single  quantum 
Jump  in  command  and  control  capability 
since  the  development  of  radar  and  Is  there- 
fore our  number  one  general  purpose  forces 
priority. 

About  a  year  later,  on  June  29,  1977, 
Richard  Guttman  speaking  as  Director 
of  the  Systems  Acquisition  Division  of 
the  Government  Accounting  OflSce 
(GAO)  said: 

If  the  Soviets  should  gain  access  to  the 
AWACS  they  could  move  ahead.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
(Agency),  some  five  to  seven  years  In  certain 
technologies. 

More  recently  Gen.  George  Keegan, 
former  chief,  U.S.  Air  Force  Intelligence, 
said: 

If  you  downgrade  the  equipment,  as  has 
been  alleged  Is  the  intent  of  the  current  Ad- 
ministration, and  we  move  the  sensitive 
equipment,  and  leave  only  the  1960  radar 
technology,  which  the  State  Department  Is 
now  characterizing  as  an  ancient  radar  tech- 
nology, the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that 
the  radar  aboard  that  aircraft,  the  basic  radar 
and  the  original  computer  system,  does  con- 
stitute the  most  powerful  radar  system  ever 
put  Into  an  aircraft. 

Based  on  these  statements  by  officials 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  AWACS  aircraft  it  is  clear 
that  the  AWACS  is  a  very  sophisticated 
aircraft,  and  that  the  loss  of  its  technol- 
ogy to  the  Soviets  would  be  a  disaster  for 
American  interests. 

The  AWACS  are  not  the  only  sophisti- 
cated weapons  system  that  the  adminis- 
tration wishes  to  sell  to  the  Saudis.  In- 
cluded in  the  sale  package  are  a  request 
for  1,177  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  missiles. 
The  AIM-9L  represents  the  third  gen- 
eration in  the  Sidewinder  family  of  short 
range,  air-to-air  infrared  (heat-seeking) 
missiles.  The  AIM-9L  Is  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  AIM-9P-3  that  is  current- 
ly employed  by  the  Royal  Saudi  Air 
Force.  Among  the  improvements  are  a 
better  seeker,  increased  maneuverability 
and  improved  warhead  lethality.  How- 
ever, the  most  deadly  improvement  in- 
volves the  "all  aspect"  guidance  and  con- 
trol system  which  allows  head-on  at- 
tacks. Most  heat-seeking  missiles  require 
the  pilot  to  maneuver  behind  the  hostile 
aircraft  before  launching  his  missiles — 
this  missile  obviates  that  need,  and  can 
be  launched  at  a  hostile  aircraft  from 
any  direction,  including  head-on. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  letter 
signed  by  12  Air  Force  F-15  fighter  pilots, 
urging  us  not  to  approve  the  sale  of  this 
missile  to  the  Saudis,  and  I  ask  that  this 
letter  be  printed  In  the  Record  following 
my  statement. 


(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  President,  these  fighter  pilots,  the 
men  who  would  have  to  fight  for  air  su- 
periority for  American  forces  if  called 
upon,  attest  that  the  AIM-9L  gives  them 
a  tremendous  advantage  In  air-to-air 
combat  and  they  do  not  want  to  take  the 
chance  of  having  that  advantage  com- 
promised. In  the  closing  portion  of  their 
letter,  the  fighter  pilots  ask  a  very  rele- 
vant question — 

If  we,  as  a  military  force,  are  to  maintain 
a  credible  deterrent  defensive  posture  with  a 
minimum  of  dollars,  why  ?lve  our  techno- 
logical edge  away? 

If  AWACS  equipment  were  compro- 
mised, it  would  be  a  severe  setback  for 
our  strategic  interests  worldwide. 

In  addition  to  these  concerns,  I  am 
concerned  about  contributing  to  a  sit- 
uation that  could  lead  to  a  confronta- 
tion between  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel 
in  the  event  of  renewed  hostilities  be- 
tween the  Arab  nations  and  Israel. 
Three  issues  remain  that  might  some  day 
cause  another  Arab-Israeli  war.  First, 
the  right  of  Israel  to  exist  as  a  sovereign 
independent  state.  Second,  a  resolution 
of  the  Palestinian  Issue.  ITiird,  resolving 
the  status  of  Jerusalem.  None  of  these 
Issues  have  been  resolved  to  anyone's 
satisfaction,  and  thus  the  underl3^g 
causes  of  three  Arab-Israeli  wars  con- 
tinue to  exist.  Unless  these  issues  are 
resolved  to  the  satisfaction  to  most  of 
the  major  parties,  I  believe  that  we  must 
consider  the  likelihood  of  renewed  hos- 
tilities In  the  region  as  likely.  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's role  in  the  past  wars  against  Israel 
has  been  indirect.  It  consisted  of  moral 
and  materiel  support. 

ITie  inclusion  of  AWACS  in  the  Royal 
Saudi  Air  Force  Inventory  changes  all 
of  this.  If  there  were  renewed  hostilities 
against  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia  would  come 
under  tremendous  pressure  to  use  the 
AWACS  against  Israel  just  as  they  came 
under  pressure  in  1973  to  embargo  oil 
to  the  West.  In  1973  the  Saudis  suc- 
cumbed to  the  pressure,  and  I  fear  that 
they  could  succumb  to  this  preisure 
again. 

But  even  if  they  do  not,  the  AWACS 
constitutes  such  an  advantage  to  the  air 
force  that  possesses  one  that  the  Israeli 
may  feel  compelled  to  attack  the  Saudi 
AWACS  first  and  not  wait  for  the  Saudi 
decision  to  participate  directly  In  the 
case  of  renewed  hostilities  just  to  make 
sure  that  they  will  not  be  tised  against 
Israel.  In  each  of  the  last  two  Arab- 
Israeli  wars  air  superiority  has  been 
crucial  to  the  Israeli  victory,  and  It  Is 
likely  to  be  crucial  In  the  event  of  any 
future  hostilities. 

Either  of  these  scenarios  would  be  a 
blow  to  American  interests  in  the  region. 
The  AWACS  could  cause  Saudis  to  be 
killed  or  woimded  in  any  renewed  fight- 
ing for  the  first  time.  This  would  more 
clearly  and  perhaps  more  permanently 
prevent  a  reconciliation  of  Saudi  and 
Israeli  viewpoint  on  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East.  And  this  would  place  the 
United  States  between  two  of  the  key 
Middle  Eastern  states — Saudi  Arabia 
and  Israel,  perhaps  damaging  our  re- 
lations with  both.  I  believe  that  we 
should  exercise  foresight  concerning  this 
sale  and  not  place  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  between  two  of  the  nations 
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19744— University  graduates,  air  force 
armoured   corps   officers,   with   support 
King  Saud  family. 
19754-Arrest  of  16  PFLP  activists  and 

U  77—1.600  plotters  (1,300  military 

men )  In  coup  attempt  at  Tabuk 

bases,  to  set  up  republican,  non- 

regline.  with  support  of  Libya,  Iraq. 

protherhood  (led  by  Namid  Has- 

supAressed  by  Jordan  troops   (3,000 

\x  Tabuk. 

— Bomb  explosions  in  Riyadh 
public  and  private  facilities  by 
National  Movement,  with  Libyan  sup- 
self-rule  for  Hejaz. 
977 — Coups  by  officers  and  men 
force  commanders  at  Hail   and 
ary    bases,    with   Iraqi   support; 
of  Arabian  Gulf  National  Lib- 
Fro^t  escape  via  Kuwait  and  Iraqi 
to    Iraq:    coup    put    down    by 
cblumns  led  by  Prince  Turki. 
:  977— Verification  that  Saudi  Na- 
Llbetition  Front    (NLF)    and  Hejazl 
Movement  (hqs.  In  Mecca)  are  one 
and  led  by  Saudis  with  Iraqi  and 
back  ground. 

:  977 — Officers  at  King  Saud  base 
sub  cert  the  garrison. 

977 — Interception  of  PFTP  "hit 

IncI  adlng  an  Iraqi,  with  mission  to 

Ki  lalld  and  his  six  Sudairi  brothers: 

PFLP    established    itself    in    1975    to 

eij. 

9'  8 — Arrest    of    three    Iraqis    who 
official   Iraqi   Airways  but  were 
Iraq  Communist  Party:    arrest 
more  at  Iraqi  Mission  in  Jeddah 
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1 — Formation  of  al-Hasa  National 
FYont. 

1978 — SunnI   Hejazis  demon- 

agalnst  bulldozing  near  Holy  Shrine 

;rew  violent  and  led  to  kllllne  of 

of  Medina  by  HeJazls   (Sheik 

al-Hamid) ;      Chief     Engineer 

i^xt  day. 


Oct.,  1978 — Acknowledge  resistance  of  for- 
eign labor  from  especially  India  and  South 
Korea,  some  of  it  very  serious. 

Oct.  29,  1978 — Officer  commanding  Kharj 
military  complex  (French-built)  defect*  to 
Iraq  with  37  officers;  refused  to  liquidate  six 
weeks  old  al-Hasa  tribal  rebellion  that  occu- 
pied key  oU  and  transport  raU  Junction; 
Brigadier  Mahmoud  confronted  by  orderly 
al-Hasa  National  Llb3ratlon  Movement,  sup- 
ported by  Iraq,  demanding  autonomy. 

May,  Oct.,  Nov.  1978 — Defection  of  troops 
to  Iraq,  Kuwait  and  Qatar  from  oil  Instal- 
lation guard  duty  at  Ras  Tanurah,  Damman, 
Dharan;  unpubliclzed  defections  4,176  since 
1976. 

Oct.  27,  1976 — Deportation  of  five  princes 
(Abdullah,  Rashid,  Abdul  Aziz,  Said,  Turki— 
sons  of  late  King  Saud)  in  collusion  with  24 
senior  officers  at  Hufuf,  Shegra,  5th  Amoured 
Brigade;  latter  commander  escaped  with 
conspiracy  of  air  force  officers  to  Libya. 

December,  1978 — 1.100  officers  threaten  to 
resign  because  of  surveillance  system  over 
their  activities. 

January  5,  1979 — Grand  Mufti  of  Mecca 
calls  on  Hejazis  to  oppose  the  Imposition  of 
Wahabite  domination;  admission  of  contin- 
ued unrest  among  military  forces  and  popu- 
lace in  Hejazl  and  al-Hasa  Provinces. 

Dec.,  1978 — Deportation  of  three  Iraqi  dip- 
lomats for  aiding  and  abetting  the  al-Hasa 
and  Hejazl  dissidents;  Iraq  Indicates  2,500 
Saudi  military  personnel  have  defected  to 
their  side  since  1975. 

Dec.  21,  1979 — Senior  Sunnl  divine  In  Mec- 
ca, ai-Sadl  Sheik  Muhammad  Said  Nawaf 
denounces  Whablte  Interpretation  of  Islam 
as  being  alien  to  true  belief;  denounced 
Royal  Family  for  using  force  to  gain  power 
and  ruling  against  Sunnl  majorities  in  al- 
Hasa,  HeJaz  and  Shammar  Regions;  seek 
peaceful  redress  but  If  not  heeded,  take  u.} 
arms. 

Mar.  24.  1979 — Discovery  of  Arab  Interna- 
tional Communist  Party  among  foreign  em- 
ployees, working  with  Hassawi  and  Hejazl 
dissidents,  with  objective  of  overthrow  of 
Saudi  monarchy  and  establishing  Arab  Peo- 
ples' Republic  of  Arabia;  led  to  list  of  Saudi 
Communist  Party  members  (650  cadres)  and 
leader  Ibrahim  al-Hamoud. 

April,  1979 — Prince  Pawaz,  son  of  late  King 
Saud,  with  brothers  in  absentia,  plotted 
coup  with  100  air  force  officers  and  armoured 
forces  commander  at  Dlriyah  military  base; 
Saudi  Air  Force  Deputy  Commander  and  17 
co-conspirators  defects  to  Iraq;  Iraq  and 
South  Yemen  Implicated  in  plot. 

May  11,  1979 — 10  air  force  officers  at  Jubayl 
used  planes  to  attack  Dammam  and  Dharan 
bases  in  coordination  with  army  and 
armoured  forces  supposed  uprising  that  gets 
leaked  ahead  of  time  and  nipped  In  the  bud; 
sponsored  and  supported  by  Iran  under 
Khomeini  at  Kharl  and  Harad. 

July  3,  1979 — Turki  Report  accuses  43 
princes  In  scheme  against  King  Khalld;  21 
subsequently  formally  charged  and  recom- 
mended for  trial:  supposedly  implicates  air 
force  and  army  officers,  civilian  counsellors 
to  Royal  Family,  and  friends  of  the  King. 

Aug.  3,  1979 — Simultaneous  takeovers  for 
Sharga  air  base,  Tahuk,  KharJ  air  base  failed 
with  Intent  to  kill  Royal  Family,  supported 
by  Libya;  National  Ouard  defection  sched- 
uled at  same  time  with  first  killings  of 
superiors  on  Aug.  1  at  Hail  Camp,  Oassim 
Camp.  Medina  City  Camp;  118  personnel  ar- 
rested expose  National  Guard  Infiltration 
and  perversion. 

Sept.,  1979 — Prince  Sultan  acknowledges 
3.000  suspected  air  force  personnel  have  been 
replaced  by  Americans. 

Nov.  20.  1979 — Sacred  Mosoue  Insurrection 
involving  Otelba,  BQiarb  and  Shammar  tribes- 
men, tut  also  Egyptians.  Yemeni,  Kuwaitis, 
Moroccans  and  Pakistanis  were  killed  In 
counterforce  use;    3.000  dissidents  Involved 


in  whole  area,  representing  Hejazl  NLF,  de- 
manding full  autonomy  for  whole  area. 

Nov.  22,  1979. — ^Hejazl  NLF  occupies  Great 
Mosque  in  Medina.  Talf  air  base  and  military 
complex,  the  town  (by  4,000  followers) ;  fight- 
ing continues  until  end  of  November  in 
Mecca  and  to  mid-December  In  Medina  and 
Talf;  Anazah  tribes  also  revolted  with  other 
Hejazl  tribes. 

Jan.  3,  1980 — Three  army  air  force  bases 
raided  by  Public  Security,  arresting  the  com- 
manding officers  and  93  other  officers  (Huhuf, 
Abqalq,  Mubarraz  Garrisons);  National 
Guard  moved  into  bases  to  facilitate  take- 
over by  Public  Security. 

Feb.,  1980 — Refusal  of  46%  of  Saudis  sent 
abroad  for  military  training  In  France  and 
the  United  States  to  return  home;  decline  in 
number  of  new  cadets  at  Saudi  Military 
Academy  (1971—250  vs.  1979—37). 

May,  1980—17  officers  at  Huhuf  Garrison 
defected  to  Kuwait— including  commanding 
officer;  Iraqi  Infiuence  In  east  coast  of  Arabia 
still  of  concern  to  Government. 

Oct.,  1980 — 50  air  force  officers  executed 
after  revolt  effort. 

Sources:  Afro-Asian  Affairs  (as  of  1980 
Arab-Asian  Affairs),  International  Currency 
Revisw,  Middle  East  Intelli.?ence  Survey, 
Monthly  and  Bl-Weekly,   1976-1980. 

EXHiBrr  3 

Today  at  noon  In  Eola  Park  a  group  of 
Christians  and  Jews  will  gather  to  protest 
the  proposed  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Congressmen  Bill  McCoilum  and  Bill  Nel- 
son, both  of  whom  voted  against  the  sale  In 
the  House,  have  been  invited  to  speak  and 
Senators  Lawton  Chiles  and  Paula  Hawkins, 
both  of  whom  plan  to  vote  against  the  sale 
in  the  Senate,  are  sending  taped  messages. 
I'm  going  to  be  there  and  anybody  who 
wants  to  is  welcome  to  come.  The  rally  Is 
sponsored  by  United  Community  Action  for 
Israel. 

Now,  why  in  the  world  should  anyone  op- 
pose the  sale  of  AWACS — sophisticated  radar 
planes — as  well  as  offensive  eqiilpment  In- 
cluding nUssiles  to  Saudi  Arabia?  A  lot  of 
people  don't.  Including  this  newspaper  and 
the  president. 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  the  sale,  not 
including  this  newspaper  but  sadly  Includ- 
ing the  president,  have  tried  to  argue  that 
simply  because  the  Israelis  have  registered 
their  protest  against  the  sale,  that  It  Is  an 
Issue  of  Israel  trying  to  dictate  American 
foreign  policy.  That  is  so  absurd  Ifs  laugh- 
able. (The  Israeli  lobby  has  five  lobbyists: 
Mobil  Oil  has  600  and  it  is  only  one  of 
several  huge  oil  companies  lobbying  for  the 
sale.) 

Saudi  Arabia  is  no  friend  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  raised  Ite  oil  prices  outrage- 
ously. It  threatened^successfuUy,  by  the 
way — the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
c'eclaring  It  would  withdraw  its  money  from 
American  banks  If  a  Senate  committee  con- 
tinued its  investigation  of  Arab  investments. 
It  also  succeeded  in  bullying  former  Presi- 
dent Carter  into  not  filling  up  our  stratCo'lc 
oil  reserve. 

It  is  a  principal  funder  and  supporter  of 
t.he  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  which 
is  a  terrorist  organization  pure  and  simple 
and  furthermore  one  which  is  Marxist  and 
m  the  pocket  of  the  Soviet  KGB.  Among 
other  things,  the  PLO  has  been  responsible 
for  the  murders  of  U.S.  diplomats  and  de- 
nounces us  as  routinely  as  it  does  Israel. 

Saudi  Arabia,  out  of  desperation,  has  been 
Riven  credit  for  arranging  a  ceasc-flre  in 
Lebanon,  but  the  administration  has  not  told 
the  American  people  that  during  this  cease- 
fire the  Saudis  have  been  shipping  the  PLO 
new  arms  with  which  to  renew  the  war  in 
Lebanon. 

Saudi  Arabia  led  the  opposition  to  the 
Camp  David  peace  accords,  doing  everythin;; 
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It  could  to  undermine  the  late  President 
Sadat  of  Egypt. 

The  Saudis  also  denounced  our  attempted 
rescue  of  hostages  In  Iran  as  "an  act  of  mili- 
tary aggression."  It  funded  and  hosted  the 
Gulf  Cooperation  Council  which  branded  c-ur 
defensive  action  against  two  Libyan  planes 
as  "an  act  of  piracy."  They  remain  the  cor- 
dial host  of  the  African  butcher,  Idl  Amln. 
They  have  called  for  a  Holy  War  against 
Israel.  They  refuse  to  allow  us  a  military  base 
and  have  actively  discouraged  other  Persian 
Gulf  states  from  doing  so. 

In  short,  to  cave  in  to  their  demands  for 
our  most  sophisticated  surveillance  aircraft 
Is  to  fall  into  the  old  pattern  of  rewarding 
our  enemies.  If  you  want  to  believe  the  ad- 
ministration when  it  says,  "Well,  In  spite  of 
all  the  Saudis  have  done  In  public,  they  say 
nice  things  In  private."  then  I  hope  the  Great 
Pumpkin  finally  appears  for  you  this  Hallo- 
ween. 

A  second  reason  not  to  sell  the  aircraft  Is 
that  their  security  Is  lousy.  The  State  De- 
partment, the  CIA  and  the  Pentagon  swore 
on  their  mothers'  graves  that  the  Shah's  Iran 
was  a  stable  country  and  sophisticated  Amer- 
ican technology  would  be  safe.  It  was  not. 
Compared  to  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Shah's  Iran 
was  a  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  Come  on  down  to- 
day and  we'll  tell  you  reasons  3  through  6 
the  sale  Is  not  in  the  national  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

EzKXBrr  3 

Anm.  3,   1981. 
Representative  Tom  Laktos, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Representattve  Lantos:  We  are  writ- 
ing this  letter  to  strongly  object  to  the  sale 
of  the  AIM  9L  Supersldewinder  air-to-air 
missile  to  Saudi  Arabia.  We  primarily  object 
to  this  sale  because  it  compromises  the  clas- 
sified AIM  9L  construction.  The  unstable 
political  situation  in  Iran  and  throughout 
the  Middle  East  led  to  the  comoromlsing  of 
our  F-14  aircraft,  Phoenix  alr-to-air  missile, 
and  our  Hawk  surface-to-air  missile.  We  do 
not  want  the  technology  of  the  AIM  9L  to 
leak  to  the  Soviets  through  lack  of  security 
In  Saudi  Arabia  or  through  some  closed  door 
bargaining  session.  We  at  the  user  level  can 
attest  that  the  AIM  9L  thrusts  the  American 
Fighter  Pilot  a  very  large  step  ahead  in  air 
combat  over  any  other  military  force.  The 
AIM  9L  Is  superior  because  It  Is  a  point  and 
shoot  weapon  with  excellent  probabilities  of 
success.  The  AIM  9L  is  so  superior  that  it 
gives  the  American  Fighter  Pilot  a  believable 
chance  of  survival  when  confronted  with  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  Soviet  aircraft  we 
must  face.  If  we.  as  a  military  force,  are  to 
maintain  a  credible  deterrent  defensive  pos- 
ture with  a  minimum  of  dollars,  why  give 
our  technological  edge  away?  Certainly,  we 
as  pilots  cannot  be  expected  to  fight  against 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  Soviet  aircraft 
equipped  with  a  compromised  version  of  our 
AIM  9L  when  we  know  how  effective  the  mis- 
sile is.  We  object  to  the  sale  of  the  AIM  9L 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Signed  by  12  Air  Force  F-16  fighter  pilots.* 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  thanks 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  nations 
and  groups  who  believe  that  they  benefit 
from  international  instability,  the  flow  of 
modem  arms  into  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world  has  reached  unbe- 
lievable proportions.  Unfortunately,  if 
the  United  States  ceased  to  help  arm  our 
allies  and  potential  allies,  the  arms  build- 
up would  not  stop.  Others  would  meet 
the  demand. 

The  best  we  can  do  in  this  atmosphere 
of  insanity  is  try  to  maintain  some  influ- 
ence over  the  use  of  arms  by  others.  This 
must  be  done  as  we  buy  time  for  new  for- 
eign policy  approaches  that  can  help  the 
peonle  of  the  developing  world  move  into 


the  economic  20th  century  and  away 
from  the  poverty,  ignorance,  hunger  and 
disease  upon  which  oppression  feeds.  The 
sale  of  the  AWACS  and  F-15  armaments 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  on  balance,  buys  us 
some  of  that  time  without  significantly 
increasing  the  already  great  risks  faced 
by  Israel  and  our  own  defense  forces. 

The  President  has  made  clear,  by  word 
and  deed,  his  unequivocal  support  for 
the  securitv  of  Israel,  the  only  strong 
aUy  of  the  United  States  in  the  Middle 
East.  He  has  also  made  clear  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  more  Arab  States  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  moderation  set  by 
the  late  Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt  if  the 
security  of  Israel  is  to  be  guaranteed  and 
peace  is  to  someday  prevail  in  that 
troubled  region.  Further,  the  President 
recognized  the  great  dependence  of  the 
free  world  on  energy  resources  from 
Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Middle  East 
nations  and  the  need  to  defend  those 
resources  until  alternatives  are  available. 

Finally,  the  President  has  insured  that 
the  technology  encompassed  by  the  arms 
package  is  either  already  available  to 
our  potential  adversaries,  or  exposed 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  or  protected  by 
the  nature  of  the  computer  software  re- 
quired to  operate  it. 

Under  these  conditions,  support  for 
our  President  comes  foremost. 

An  essential  part  of  the  plan  to  achieve 
security  for  Israel,  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  assurance  of  free  world  energy 
supplies.  Is  a  strong  American  presence 
and  influence  in  those  Arab  States  where 
there  Is  an  opportunity  for  moderation 
whatever  may  have  been  their  course  in 
the  past.  ■With  U.S.  help,  Sadat  made  a 
break  with  the  antagonisms  of  history. 
With  U.S.  help,  others  can  make  the 
same  break. 

The  AWACS  in  Saudi  Arabia  will  be 
under  full  U.S.  control  until  late  1985 
when  the  first  Saudi -owned  aircraft  will 
be  delivered.  From  1986  to  1990,  the  pe- 
riod of  delivery  and  training  for  other 
AWACS  units,  there  will  be  joint  United 
States  and  Saudi  control.  After  1990  the 
Saudis  will  still  be  dependent  on  U.S. 
spare  parts  and  maintenance  for  AWACS 
as  well  as  for  the  F-15  units  whose  sale 
was  agreed  to  In  1978. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  much  of 
the  AWACS  capability  can  be  supplied 
to  Saudi  Arabia  without  the  guarantee 
of  at  least  10  years  of  effective  U.S.  con- 
trol. In  addition,  the  portions  of  AWACS 
capability  which  could  be  used  for  co- 
ordinating offensive  operations  are  not 
included  in  the  Saudi  sale  and  remain 
under  full  U.S.  control. 

Although  my  initial  bias  Is  always  to 
support  the  President's  constitutional 
exercise  of  the  Nation's  foreign  policy. 
I  have  made  a  special  effort  to  assure 
myself  and  others  that  there  Is  no  sig- 
nificant increases  in  the  risks  faced  by 
Israel  or  U.S.  forces  should  the  equip- 
ment or  Its  technology  be  used  against 
them  or  fall  into  Soviet  hands. 

First  of  all,  the  Israeli  Armed  Forces 
are  at  a  state  of  operational  capability, 
with  superior  men  and  equipment,  which 
can  ejislly  defeat  any .  hostile  force 
launched  against  Israel  by  its  Arab 
neighbors. 

Second,  the  AWACS  component  tech- 
nology is  of  1960's  vintage,  its  subsystem 
technoloffv  is  close  to  that  of  the  cur- 


rent Soviet  state  of  the  art,  and  the  total 
systems  technology  is  dependent  on  com- 
puter software  programs  which  in  turn 
can  be  made  obsolete  by  reprograming. 

Third,  the  AIM  9-L  air-to-air  missile 
for  the  F-15'8  already  sold  to  the  Saudis 
although  the  best  in  the  world,  is  ex- 
posed to  Soviet  intelligence  agents  in 
many  other  situations.  For  example.  It 
Is  in  service  or  soon  will  be  in  service 
with  the  air  forces  of  Israel,  West  Ger- 
many, the  United  Kingdom,  Greece, 
Japan,  and  Australia,  and  is  under  li- 
cense for  manufturture  in  Europe  by  a 
consortium  led  by  West  Germany. 

The  President  has  assured  me  and 
other  Senators  that  If  the  conditions  of 
the  Saudi  sale  are  ever  br(*en,  U.S.  sup- 
port for  the  deal  will  be  terminated.  I 
think  it  Is  clear  that  this  President 
keeps  his  word. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  policy  Is  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent. So  long  as  that  policy  follows  the 
dictates  of  the  law  and  recognizes  the 
best  Interests  of  the  American  people,  tiie 
President  should  be  supported.  Under 
such  conditions,  to  not  support  the 
President  would  seriously  undermine  his 
credibility  in  the  councils  of  the  world 
and  encourage  further  Soviet  adven- 
turism.* 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Ustened  carefully  to  the  discussion  today 
on  the  concurrent  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, as  I  have  followed  closely  the 
debate  on  this  issue  over  the  past  several 
months.  While  I  am  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution  I  have  continued  to  listen  to 
all  the  arguments  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  to  seek  the  views  of  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State.  This  Is  a  difiScult  vote. 
It  Involves  a  number  of  very  Important 
considerations  to  this  Nation,  to  the 
President,  and  to  the  goal  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  believe  there  are  strcmg 
arguments  both  for  and  against  the  reso- 
lution. The  choice  must  be  made  not  on 
partisan  or  political  considerations  but 
in  terms  of  what  is  best  for  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate  has  a  special  role  In  the 
development  of  this  Nation's  foreign 
policy.  While  the  President  is  obviously 
the  chief  formulator  and  administrator 
of  our  foreign  policy,  the  Senate  has  a 
unique  responsibility  that  It  must  meet. 
It  is  not  enough  to  simply  follow  the 
President's  lead.  The  Senate  too  must 
decide.  As  a  Senator,  I  must  make  a  de- 
cision whether  the  AWACS/F-15  en- 
hancement package  sale  Is  a  prudent 
step  for  our  Nation.  With  due  considera- 
tion for  all  the  diflScult  questions  in- 
volved, I  must  persist  In  my  judgment 
that  the  sale  will  not  serve  the  future 
Interests  of  the  United  States  or  the 
cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Regardless  of  all  the  claims  advanced 
with  respect  to  the  limitations  of  the 
AWACS  plane,  I  remain  convinced  that 
It  is  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  pieces 
of  technology  In  our  defense  arsenal.  I 
do  not  want  that  technology  to  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  any  nation  unfriendly  to 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  afford  to  allow  any  na- 
tion, even  one  well  disposed  toward  us, 
to  have  unilateral  control  of  this  air- 
craft. 

The  introduction  of  this  highly  ad- 
vanced equipment  into  the  volatile  Mid- 
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r^ument  to  me  is  the  follow- 
to   a   Member   of 
signed  by  12  Air  Force  P-15 


pliots: 

V  rltlns  this  letter  to  strongly  ob- 

sale  of   the  AIM-9L  Superslde- 

to-alr   missile   to   Saudi    Arabia. 

object  to  this  sale  because  It 

the  classified  AIM-9L  construc- 

x^stable  political  situation  In  Iran 

the  Middle  East  led  to  the 

of  our  P-14  aircraft.  Phoenix 

ilUsslIe.  and  our  Hawk  surface-to- 


lar  ly 


t  want  the  technoloify  of  the 
leak  to  the  Soviets  through  lack 
In  Saudi  Arabia  or  through  some 

baio- ■-'•'?  sesalon.  We  at  the 


user  level  can  attest  that  the  AIM  9-L  thrusU 
the  American  Fighter  Pilot  a  very  large  step 
ahead  In  air  combat  over  any  other  military 
force.  The  AIM  9-L  Is  superior  because  it  U 
a  point  and  shoot  weai>on  with  excellent 
probabilities  of  success.  The  AIM  9-L  la  »o 
superior  that  it  gives  the  American  Fighter 
Pilot  a  believable  chance  of  survival  when 
confronted  with  the  overwhelming  numbers 
of  Soviet  aircraft  we  must  face. 

If  we.  as  a  military  force,  are  to  maintain 
a  credible  deterrent  defensive  posture  with 
a  minimum  of  dollars,  why  give  our  tech- 
nological edge  away?  Certainly,  we  as  pUots 
cannot  be  expected  to  fight  against  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  Soviet  aircraft  equip- 
ped with  a  compromised  version  of  our  AIM 
9-L  when  we  know  how  effective  the  missile 
Is.  We  object  to  the  sale  of  the  AIM  9^  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

I  will  have  to  answer  to  a  great  many 
people  for  my  vote  on  this  matter.  For  our 
combat  forces  who  may  have  to  face  the 
consequences  of  the  Senate's  decision.  I 
want  to  answer  that  we  were  cautious 
and  prudent  and  placed  highest  priority 
on  US.  security  interests  above  all  other 
considerations. 

While  I  firmly  believe  that  U.S.  secu- 
rity interests  must  be  the  primary  con- 
sideration. I  acknowledge  that  there  are 
other  very  important  factors  Involved  In 
this  question.  Most  notable  of  these  Is 
the  relationship  of  the  United  States 
with  Saudi  Arabia.  It  is  an  important 
relationship.  The  Saudis  have  endeav- 
ored to  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
in  a  number  of  areas  and  have  recently 
shown  signs  of  moderation  on  the  essen- 
tial Mideast  questions. 

In  the  recent  past  the  Saudis  have  also 
been  a  stabilizing  influence  on  oil  pricing 
although  I  note  that  a  $2-a-barrel  in- 
crease appears  to  be  In  the  offing.  These 
movements  by  the  Saudis  are  certainly 
steps  in  the  right  direction  and  should 
be  encouraged.  However,  they  do  not 
make  Saudi  Arabia  a  firm  and  fast  ally 
of  the  United  States.  If  there  Is  any  les- 
son we  can  learn  from  our  recent  expe- 
rience it  is  that  you  cannot  buy  friends, 
even  with  a  massive  weapons  package. 
We  sold  the  Sa.idls  F-15's  they  wanted 
in  1978  and  -In  e  that  time  oil  prices 
have  risen  froi  i  J  12  to  $32  a  barrel. 

The  actions  of  Saudi  Arabia  are  moti- 
vated by  natljnal  self-interest,  not  any 
other  consideration.  We  would  be  naive 
to  expect  anything  else.  Whether  this 
sale  is  approved  or  not.  national  self- 
interest  will  continue  to  be  the  guide- 
point  of  their  actions.  Rejection  of  the 
sale  will  certainly  be  a  complicating  fac- 
tor but  I  doubt  that  it  will  cause  Saudi 
Arabia  to  substantially  veer  from  its 
present  course.  Nations  rarely  alter  poli- 
cies that  work  to  their  advantage  in  a 
fit  of  Dique. 

I  also  think  a  more  balanced  view  of 
Saudi  Arabia  is  necessary.  This  nation  is 
not  at  this  time  an  ally  of  the  United 
States  or  a  nation  that  can  be  viewed  as 
supporting  U.S.  policies  in  the  Middle 
East.  Saudi  Arabia  continues  to  call  for 
war  against  Israel. 

Saudi  Arabia  does  not  support  the 
Camp  David  peace  process.  The  Saudis 
led  the  Arab  boycott  of  Egypt  because  of 
its  willingness  to  enter  into  :,ne  .^eace 
process.  The  Saudis  have  fina"-  ,ed  the 
activities  of  nations  hostile  to  the  United 
States.  Saudi  Arabia  underwrites  the 
PLO  and  its  terrorist  activities.  A  recent 
report  in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 


indicates  that  Saudi  Arabia  "has  agreed 
to  give  Syria  nearly  |500  million  to  help 
finance  a  massive  new  arms  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  will  include  two 
Soviet  radar  warning  system  planes." 
These  are  not  the  actions  of  a  friend. 
A  recent  New  York  Times  editorial  aptly 
sums  up  the  situation: 

The  Saudis  are  a  commercial  asset,  not  a 
strategic  partner.  They  will  not  replace  Iran 
In  war  games  or  Egypt  In  peace  talks.  Their 
useful  opportunism  should  never  be  confused 
with  alliance. 

We  do  not  somehow  owe  the  Saudis 
this  arms  package  because  some  of  their 
policies  have  been  useful  and  construc- 
tive. And  I  would  hope  that  no  credence 
be  given  to  the  argument  that  we  must 
provide  this  equipment  to  the  Saudis  or 
face  higher  oil  prices.  If  this  deal  is  the 
quid  pro  quo  for  maintaining  current 
pricing  levels,  it  Is  a  price  too  high  to 
pay. 

Even  in  the  face  of  these  considera- 
tions I  am  very  reluctant  to  vote  against 
the  President  on  a  question  Involving  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy.  I  believe 
strongly  that  the  Senate  should  support 
the  President  in  his  dealings  with  other 
nations.  But  the  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  is  not  one  of  support  for  the 
President.  Under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act,  the  Congress  is  given  a  definite 
role  in  passing  on  the  merits  of  proposed 
arms  sales.  The  Senate  must  make  its 
own  determination  whether  the  proposed 
arms  sale,  as  presently  conceived,  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
My  judgment  is  that  It  is  not  and  I  must 
vote  accordingly.* 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  President's  letter  to  Senator 
Baker  of  October  28,  1981.  provided  the 
breakthrough  necessary  for  the  approval 
of  the  AWACS  sale.  It  was.  of  course,  the 
absolute  precondition  of  my  vote. 

As  one  of  the  coauthors  of  the  draft 
incorporated  in  the  President's  letter, 
with  Senator  Qoayle.  who  agrees  with 
my  interpretation,  I  t)elleve  that  para- 
graph 5  on  'Command  Structure  "  almost 
certainly  will  require  that  U.S.  military 
personnel  play  an  integral  role  in  the 
command  and  control  structure  of  the 
AWACS.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the 
undertakings  outlined  in  the  first  four 
paragraphs  can  be  otherwise  guaranteed. 

The  sixth  paragraph  on  "Regional 
Peace  and  Security"  set  ns  to  me  to  re- 
quire, as  a  basis  for  tiie  .  rom  sed  certi- 
ficatio.T,  a  participation  b>  Saudi  Arabia 
in  the  Middle  East  peac  j  \  rocess  during 
the  next  5  years.  That  i  articipation  will 
necessarily  Include  either  support  for  the 
Camp  David  peace  process,  recognition 
of  Israel's  right  to  exist,  withdrawal  of 
support  for  terrorist  groups  and  activi- 
ties, an  end  to  the  boycott  of  Israel,  or 
the  functional  equivalent  of  these  present 
'.oals  during  the  course  of  the  next  5 
/efirs.  To  the  extent  that  I  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  process.  I  am  grateful  for 
having  this  opportunity.  I  am  authorized 
to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  QuAYLE)  joins  me  in  these  views.* 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  In  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Tech- 
nology of  October  26  presents  a  rather 
new  and  somewhat  unusual  approach  to 
the  subject  of  selling  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  It  is  very  well  reasoned  out,  it 
shows  some  excellent  research,  and  it  is 
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written  In  a  way  that  it  Is  easily  under- 
stood. While  I  know  it  will  get  into  the 
Record  probably  too  late  to  do  any  good, 
I  ask  to  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  so  that  it  will  make 
a  little  more  complete  the  record  we  are 
hoping  to  establish. 

The  article  follows: 
OoLF  Council  ViA»n.rrT  Linked  to  AWACS 

Washington. — Viability  of  the  six-natlon 
Oulf  Cooperation  Council  (OCC)  to  defend 
the  Persian  Oulf  area  depends  on  the  Reagan 
Administration  sale  of  the  Saudi  Arabia  air 
defense  package.  Including  the  Boeing  E-3A 
airborne  warning  and  control  system 
(AWACS)  aircraft.  The  Senate  Is  expected  to 
vote  on  the  sale  this  week. 

The  council  Is  allied  around  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  the  Reagan  Administration  bellevetj  that 
the  group  of  Persian  Gulf  nations  Is  showing 
signs  of  growing  Into  an  alliance  friendly 
toward  the  West. 

Recent  meetings  have  strengthened  the 
OCC  concept,  with  evidence  of  defense  col- 
laboration among  the  nations— Saudi  Arabia. 
Oman,  Qatar,  the  United  Arab  Emirates.  Ku- 
wait and  Bahrain. 

"The  Saudis  have  taken  the  lead  In  the 
formation  of  the  GCC.  with  their  objective 
the  defense  of  the  Gulf  region."  one  Ad- 
ministration official  said  "A  meeting  of  de- 
fense ministers  of  the  states  in  the  council 
Is  exoected  soon,  snd  military  heads  have  al- 
ready conducted  their  first  meeting.  There  Is 
no  Immediate  olan  for  the  U.S.  to  be  dlrectlv 
Involved,  but  It  Is  an  encouraelng  sign  that 
the  President  and  Defense  secretary  would 
like  to  nourish  strong  ties  In  the  rfeglon 
throueh  the  package  of  AWACS  aircraft, 
AIM-QL  missiles  and  tankers. "' 

The  US.  al-  defen'=e  enhancement  package 
includes  the  sale  of  «8  5  billion  In  equloment, 
with  «5.8  billion  of  that  amount  for  the  five 
AWACS  alrrraft  and  S2  4  billion  for  Boeing 
KC-707  tankers  uslne  a  common  airframe 
with  the  E-3A.  The  Saudis  want  up  to  eight 
KC-707S. 

White  House  officials  dlrectlv  Involved  In 
an  Intense  effort  to  r-aln  Senate  ao^roval 
said  last  week  that  President  Reagan  ha* 
decided  to  release  a  letter  at  the  r-roper 
time  Informing  the  Senate  that  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  US  would  coonerate  In  areas  that 
will  accommodate  concerns  exore'ssed  In  the 
Senate  on  rhvslcal  5ecurltv  of  the  aircraft, 
sharln'j  of  E-3A  Information  and  limltln:; 
geoera-hlcal  operations. 

"TTie  AWACS  aircraft  and  Its  eround  en- 
Tlroninent  system  afford  the  capability  to 
link  the  air  delense  networks  of  these 
I  GCC]  states  Into  a  unified  system,"  accord- 
ing to  a  Defense  De^t.  assessment.  "Since 
the  feasibility  and  effectiveness  for  such  a 
regional  network  would  depend  on  U.S. 
eaulpment  and  technology,  the  U.S.  would 
be  assured  of  a  key  role  In  the  development 
of  any  regional  air  defense  system  and  of 
continuing  participation   In   its  o-eratlon." 

The  Air  Force  lists  the  cost  of  each  E^3A 
In  Its  briefing  to  the  Congress  at  $1.7  bil- 
lion. Including  three  years  of  spares,  suo- 
rort,  equipment  and  training.  It  also  In- 
cludes a  share  of  the  cost  of  the  ground 
environment  system  at  $2.5  billion  that  nro- 
vides  the  capability  to  link  the  air  defense 
networks  of  the  GCC  nations  Into  a  unified 
system,   if   approved   by   member   countries. 

The  aircrew  requirement  for  the  five  E-3As 
In  Saudi  Arabia  would  be  170  persons,  with 
two  cockpit  and  mission  crews  for  each  air- 
craft. The  AWACS  aircraft  also  would  re- 
quire 360  maintenance  personnel,  enough  to 
rermit  Saudi  Arabia  to  maintain  a  24-hr. 
AWACS  orbit  for  up  to  one  week  In  periods 
of  tension. 

Each  AWACS  aircraft  Is  being  sold  to  the 
Saudis  for  $190  million  In  then-year  dollars 
without  the  snares,  support,  technical  data 
and  training.  That  Included,  the  coat  Is  $240 
million  per  aircraft.  The  remainder  of  the 


cost  for  each  aircraft  Includes  the  ground 
environment  system. 

The  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
USAF  Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  said  he  la  en- 
couraged over  the  six  GCC  nations  working 
In  defense  of  the  Gulf  region,  adding  that 
the  AWACS  aircraft  would  make  a  significant 
contribution  In  tying  together  air  defenses. 

Jones  said  the  Oulf  nations'  alliance  may 
work  along  the  same  lines  In  tying  together 
an  air  defense  system  for  common  defense 
without  the  AWACS.  but  If  the  sale  Is  ap- 
proved, the  aircraft  would  be  a  dominant 
element  in  such  a  system. 

He  said  the  Saudis  have  agreed  not  to 
pass  along  any  information  obtained  with 
the  E-3A  to-*  third  nation  without  U.S. 
approval,  explaining  that  this  la  an  evolving 
process,  with  considerable  progress  already 
accomplished. 

The  Saudis  are  taking  a  leadership  role 
In  seeking  to  ease  tensions  In  the  Iraqi- 
Iranian  war.  and  generally  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing leadership  role  for  Saudi  Arabia  in  the 
region.  Jones  said. 

"The  AWACS  aircraft  would  transmit  data 
through  U.S. -provided  ground  receiving 
equipment  to  provide  early  warning  Informa- 
tion to  Saudi  command  centers  and  other 
elements  of  the  air  defense  network,"  accord- 
ing to  a  Pentagon  AWACS  assessment.  "The 
data  from  AWACS  could  also  contribute  to 
the  control  of  air  defense  Interceptor  aircraft 
from  friendly  nations." 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
told  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology  the 
GCC  Is  not  as  specific  as  a  Gulf  alliance,  but 
he  added  that  the  Saudis  need  a  much 
greater  ability  to  defend  themselves  and 
AWACS  helps  provide  that.  He  said  events 
tn  the  Gulf  could  turn  so  that  It  could  be- 
come necessary  for  several  friendly  nations 
to  Join  forces  in  an  effort  to  save  the  Saudi 
Arabian  oil  fields,  should  they  be  attacked. 
But  Weinberger  stopped  short  of  calling  the 
association  among  the  six  Gulf  nations  in 
alliance  or  confederation  along  the  lines  of 
of  a  small-scale  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. 

Instead,  he  stressed  the  Importance  of  the 
Saudi  AWACS  sale  because  It  Is  fully  Justi- 
fied In  the  U.S.  national  Interest.  He  said  the 
U.S.  has  not  levied  controls  on  military  air- 
craft provided  to  Pakistan.  Egypt  or  Israel 
and  should  not  do  so  In  sales  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

"We  are  often  viewed  by  mAny  Middle  East- 
ern nations  as  being  responsive  only  to  the 
wishes  of  one  nation,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  nations  there:  certainly  one  Is  Israel," 
he  said.  "But  there  are  many  others  whose 
friendship,  support  and  alliance  are  very  im- 
portant to  us." 

In  developing  the  GCC  into  a  functional 
defensive  alliance  to  protect  Persian  Gulf  oil 
fields,  the  U.S.  would  lend  technlca'  leader- 
ship, according  to  studies  by  the  Defense 
Dept.  "AWACS  would  be  the  leading  ele- 
ment of  the  system  which  would  grow  to 
include  the  ground  radars  from  all  the  states. 
The  establishment  of  a  system  of  this  type 
would  facilitate  Joint  training  exercises  and 
closer  overall  cooperation  In  defense.  In  time 
of  crisis,  the  system  could  provide  an  Invalu- 
able basis  for  Joint  US-Gulf  state  air  de- 
fense against  an  aggressor,"  the  studies  said. 

The  Persian  Gulf  region  Is  the  primary 
source  of  the  Wesfs  oil  exports,  with  Saudi 
Arabia  by  far  the  largest  producer,  account- 
ing for  63  percent  of  total  Gulf  production. 
Loss  of  the  oil  or  prolonged  denial  would 
have  a  disastrous  Impact  on  the  West's  econ- 
omy and  undermine  security,  risking  the 
splintering  of  NATO. 

"The  Saudis  have  Indicated  their  desire  to 
work  toward  an  Integrated  regional  defense 
system.  The  AWACS  will  likely  Increase  their 
willingness  to  financially  support  upgraded 
air  defenses  for  Bahrain.  Qatar,  Oman  and 
other  Gulf  states.  The  AWACS  sale  also  will 
encourage  the  use  of  U.S.  equipment  In  other 
Gulf  nations,"  the  Pentagon  studies  said  • 


•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
announce  how  I  am  going  to  vote  on  thla 
resolution,  I  think  it  is  important  to  pro- 
vide first  a  brief  background  on  the  con- 
troversial resolution  we  have  before  us. 

BACKCtOUND     OF     ■KSOLTTTION     OW     DISAPPaOTAL 

The  1974  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
granted  Congress  veto  power  over  pro- 
posed arms  sales  of  more  than  $25  mil- 
lion. Under  that  act,  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate have  30  calendar  days  from  the  time 
they  are  officially  notified  of  the  sale  to 
adopt  concurrent  resolutions  of  disap- 
proval. Both  Chambers  must  vote  to  dis- 
approve the  arms  sale  for  the  veto  to 
take  effect. 

While  Congress  has  never  vetoed  an 
arms  sale,  disputes  between  the  White 
House  and  Congress  over  prospective 
arms  package  deals  have  resulted  In  sig- 
nificant concessions  by  past  administra- 
tions. In  1975,  Congress  approved  sales 
of  antiaircraft  missiles  to  Jordan  only 
after  the  administration  agreed  to  sell 
the  weapons  as  stationary,  rather  than 
mobile  weapons.  In  1977,  Congress  agreed 
to  the  sale  of  seven  AWACS  to  Iran  only 
after  then-President  Carter  assured 
Members  of  Congress  that  the  planes 
had  been  modified  to  remove  secret 
communications  equipment.  Eighteen 
months  after  the  sale,  the  Shah  of  Iran 
was  overthrown,  and  the  administration 
canceled  delivery  of  the  surveillance 
planes. 

In  April  1978,  President  Carter  for- 
mally notified  Congress  of  his  plans  to 
sell  60  F-15  fighter  planes  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. At  the  time,  administration  officials 
stated  that  the  armament  sale  would 
allow  greater  cooperation  between 
United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia  in  fur- 
thering the  Camp  David  peace  process, 
moderating  oil  prices,  and  defending 
Saudi  Arabia  from  the  growing  Soviet 
presence  in  the  surroimding  Arab  States. 

Responding  to  critics  who  questioned 
the  administration's  assurances  that  the 
F-15's  would  be  used  for  defensive  pur- 
poses only.  President  Carter  and  then- 
Defense  Secretary  Brown  assured  them 
that  the  Saudis  would  not  be  sold  any 
additional  systems  or  armaments  that 
would  increase  the  range  or  enhance  the 
ground  attack  capability  of  the  P-15's. 
The  Senate  defeated  the  disapproval 
resolution,  thus  permitting  the  sale  of 
the  armaments,  with  the  understanding 
that  no  future  attempts  would  be  made 
to  upgrade  the  F-15s.  The  first  F-15s 
are  scheduled  to  be  delivered  in  January 
1982. 

On  March  6  of  this  year,  the  Reagan 
administration  announced  its  intention 
to  sell  air  defense  enhancement  items  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  a  sale  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues argued  was  a  violation  of  the 
imderstanding  the  Senate  had  reached 
with  the  Carter  administration. 

Controversy  over  the  sale  erupted  im- 
mediately, and  centered  on  the  surveil- 
lance aircraft,  which  was  assumed  to  be 
the  AWACS  planes.  In  an  attempt  to  dif- 
fuse arguments  that  the  AWACS  would 
be  used  to  coordinate  F-15's  in  an  attack 
against  Israel,  the  administration,  in 
late  September,  attempted  to  persuade 
the  Saudis  to  allow  U.S.  technicians  to 
operate  the  surveillance  equipment  on 
the  planes  beyond  the  initial  training 
period.  The  Saudis  rejected  the  request 
as  unacceptable  and  as  an  infringement 
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on  Saudi  sdverelgnty.  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  has  teetlfled,  however,  that  there  Is 
an  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabia  that  U.S.  per- 
sonnel will  be  on  AWACS  into  the  1990's 
due  to  the  ieed  for  U.S.  technical  exper- 
tise In  tha  planes'  operation  and  the 
training  of^rews. 

On  Octol^  1.  Congress  received  from 
the  Reagan  {administration  a  formal  noti- 
fication of  the  sale.  Under  the  1974  Arms 
Control  Export  Act,  Congress  has  until 
October  31  to  pass  concurrent  resolutions 
dlsapprovii^  the  sale.  Earlier  this  month, 
the  House  voted  by  a  nearly  3-to-l  mar- 
gin to  disanprove  of  the  sale.  The  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  facing  us  today  was 
favorably  rfeported  by  a  slight  majority 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee earlier  this  month. 

*  PBSONAL  itaSPCCTtVK  ON  THE  PBOPOSEO  BALI 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  signifl- 
csuQce  of  th^  proposed  sale.  Indeed,  it  wsis 
of  such  concern  to  me  that  |  decided  to 
take  a  rare  trip  outside  the  United  States 
to  question  some  of  the  key  actors  who 
negotiated  the  sale.  As  part  of  the  delega- 
tion of  Senators  led  by  a  majority  leader. 
I  traveled  during  the  Easter  recess  last 
spring  to  S4udi  Arabia  and  Israel.  I  went 
there  for  ope  purpose,  and  one  purpose 
only:  Namely,  to  get  the  information  I 
needed  to  ibake  my  own  personal  judg- 
ment on  the  wisdom  of  the  sale.  I  went  to 
the  Middle  East  with  an  open  mind.  I 
asked  whafc  I  thought  were  the  pertinent 
questions  concerning  the  justification  for 
the  sale. 

When  I  fetumed  from  the  trip,  I  was 
convinced  1  hat  the  answers  I  received  to 
these  questions  did  not.  on  balance,  lead 
me  to  coniude  that  the  administration 
was  correcti  in  Its  decision  to  approve  the 
sale  as  it  isjnow  proposed. 

I  would  aike  to  outline  my  views  on 
some  of  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  sale.  B^t  before  I  do.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  feiw  observations  about  public 
opinion  concerning  the  sale  and  the  lob- 
bying I  hav  E  received  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  Witl^  respect  to  public  opinion,  I 
think  it  Is  linteresting  that  this  sale  has 
engendered  so  much  public  awareness. 
Although  iiome  might  argue  that  the 
United  States  is  becoming  increasingly 
Isolationist  I  think  the  public  attitudes 
expressed  ubout  this  sale  suggest  to  me 
that  our  Nation  and  its  citizens  are  in- 
creasingly iware  of  and  concerned  about 
intematior  al  events. 

Most  of  the  polls  I  have  seen  lately 
Indicate  tiat  the  American  public  is 
rather  eveily  divided  about  the  wisdom 
of  the  sal(.  While  almost  every  poll  I 
have  seen  indicates  that  a  majority  of 
people  are  opposed  to  the  sale.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  s;  ly  that  the  plurality  of  Amer- 
icans oppcsed  to  the  sale  seems  to  be 
eroding.  I  would  guess  that,  at  this  very 
moment,  t  le  American  public  is  divided 
about  50-5  >  on  this  issue. 

The  mai!  I  have  received  and  the  calls 
I  have  tal;en  from  Montanans  on  this 
issue  suggest  that  their  attitudes  are 
little  difleient  than  the  American  public 
at  large  or  this  particular  issue.  The  last 
time  I  counted  my  mail  it  was  nmning 
slightly  agiinst  the  sale. 

The  lobl  ying  on  both  sides  of  the  Issue 
has  been  f  ar  me  an  invigorating  and  in- 
spiring    p  rocess — Invigorating    because 


there  has  been  so  much  of  It.  and  In- 
spiring because  the  arguments  by  propo- 
nents and  opponents  have  been  so  sin- 
cere and  so  well  thought  out.  One  thing 
I  was  particularly  struck  by  throughout 
this  lobbying  process  was  the  depth  of 
good  will  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  Instilled 
in  the  American  people.  This  good  will 
particularly  shines  through  in  the  letters 
sent  to  me  by  Americans  who  have  lived 
In  Saudi  Arabia  and  worked  among  Its 
people. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  some  letters  which  illustrate 
the  thoughtfulness  and  sincerity  of  some 
of  the  people  who  have  urged  me  to  sup- 
port the  sale.  These  letters  were  most 
compelling  to  me,  and  I  regret  that  the 
status  of  the  proposal  is  not  such  that 
we  could  both  accept  and  reject  it.  It  is 
a  decision  not  unlike  that  Solomon  faced 
when  he  was  asked  what  he  was  to  do 
with  allocating  custody  over  a  baby.  For 
the  moment,  we  cannot  cut  this  proposed 
arms  sale  in  half,  jus*  as  Solomon  chose 
not  to  cut  the  baby  in  half.  Neverthe- 
less, with  the  depth  of  good  will  pre- 
sented on  both  sides  of  this  issue,  I  can- 
not help  but  believe  that  the  differences 
can  ultimately  be  reconciled.  I  ask  that 
certain  letters  in  support  of  the  sale  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  letters  follow: 

SCPTKIIBIX  3S,  1081. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  M«.  Baxtctis:  As  I  returned  from  Boae- 
man  to  Saudi  Arabia  last  week.  I  read  In  the 
New  Yorlc  Times  that  you  are  one  of  4«  Sen- 
ators pledged  to  vote  against  the  AWACS 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  am  not  fond  of  the 
Idea  of  the  US.  as  arms  merchant,  and  there 
Is  much  I  dislike  about  Saudi  Arabia.  None- 
theless. I  feel  It  Is  important  that  the  AWACS 
sale  be  made  for  the  following  reasons: 

Over  the  past  five  years  the  Saudis  have 
proven  themselves  dependable  friends  of  the 
U.S.  Obviously  we  need  their  oil:  through 
pirlclne  and  marketing  decisions  they  have 
protected  our  Interests  against  the  other 
OPEC  nations.  We  need  to  make  a  similar 
show  of  friendship  to  them. 

The  Saudi  government  Is  flrmly  antl-com- 
munlsc  and  antl-Russlan  expansionist.  They 
are  also  leaders  of  the  moderate  Arab  world. 
If  the  AWACS  sale  is  not  completed,  they 
will  lose  perceived  power  among  the  Arabs 
and  could  be  forced  to  Join  the  hard-line 
Arab  states,  to  t\irn  to  the  USSR  for  aid  or 
the  royal  family  might  be  threatened  by 
destablllzatlon  either  by  conservative  aavtl- 
westem  Islamic  forces,  by  Marxist  groups,  or 
by  a  coalition  of  these. 

As  leaders  of  the  moderate  Arabs  the 
Saudis  seem  to  be  working  with  the  U.S.  for 
a  solution  of  problems  In  Lebanon  and  with 
the  European  nations  towards  a  Palestinian 
solution.  Both  solutions  would  ultimately 
benefit  Israel.  As  far  as  Israel  Is  conx:eimed. 
I  believe  the  U.S.  must  sell  the  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia  to  counter-balance  the  con- 
cept of  a  special  relationship  between  the 
U.S.  and  Israel  In  the  eyes  of  the  Saudis,  the 
Israelis  and  the  world. 

I  do  not  believe  the  AWACS — or  the 
Saudis— constitute  a  military  danger  to  the 
Israelis.  The  Saudi  military  probably  does 
not  consist  of  more  than  60.000  men  In  the 
national  guard  and  regular  forces  combined, 
and  Is  far  more  concerned  with  protecting 
the  highly  vulnerable  oU  fields  and  extensive 
borders  of  Saudi  Arabia  than  with  attack- 
ing Israel.  Crown  Prince  Fahd's  call  for  a 
jihad,  or  holy  war,  with  Israel  has  been 
highly  publicized;  what  Is  seldom  mentioned 
Is  that  Fahd  stated  explicitly  that  this  waa 
not  to  be  waged  by  military  means  but  waa 


to  be  a  "striving" — chiefly  economic  and 
political— by  the  Arab  sUtw.  Further,  know- 
ing the  Saudis  had  the  AWACS  might  dat«r 
the  Israelis  from  attacks  like  the  reoeiii 
ones  on  Damascus  and  the  Iraqi  reactor. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  tbla  reMoolng 
when  you  vote  on  the  AWACS  MUa. 
Sincerely, 

AairoBAirxs. 

Hon.  Max  Battcus, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahington,  DC. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  proposed  sale 
of  AWACS  and  the  F-16  enihancement  pack- 
age. 

I  have  lived  In  Saudi  Arabia  for  over  aO 
years  and  am  In  constant  contact  with  Saudi 
businessmen,  the  Government's  Ministers  and 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  Involved  In 
Government.  From  my  long  association  with 
this  area,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  propoeed 
equipment  will  not  be  used  for  aggression 
but  only  for  national  defense.  Saudi  Arabia 
wants  only  to  protect  what  Is  theln.  The 
arms  package  wUI  serve  as  a  deterrent  against 
military  adventure  by  neighboring  countries. 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  a  moderating  force  In  the 
Middle  East  and  steadfastly  resists  neighbors' 
efforts  to  force  them  to  become  an  activist 
In  the  region's  political  and  military  contests. 

The  Saudi  Government  Is  stable,  the  public 
has  direct  access  to  the  King,  the  Crown 
Prince.  Regional  Governors  and  Minister. 
The  public  exercises  this  access  to  voice  opin- 
ions and  make  recommendations  concerning 
Government  programs,  goals  and  regulatlona. 
The  Government  listens  and  acts  to  make 
the  changes  and  Improvements  voiced  by  the 
people.  The  Government  Is  democratic  In 
action.  The  people  are  highly  Individualistic. 
They  think  and  act  very  much  like  Ameri- 
cans. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  been  a  close  friend  to 
the  United  States  for  a  half  century.  In  re- 
cent years  they  have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
the  value  they  place  on  this  relationship  by 
political  and  financial  support.  Tliey  depend 
on  the  United  States  for  technology,  political 
and  defense  support.  In  spite  of  pressures 
from  less  moderate  neighbors,  they  have  visi- 
bly aligned  themselves  with  the  United 
States.  Due  to  external  pressures.  It  Is  becom- 
ing more  difficult  for  them  to  maintain  this 
position.  They  have  not  been  demanding  in 
this  relationship. 

U.S.  Government  approval  of  the  AWACS 
and  F-15  package  sale  will  provide  Saudi 
Arabia  a  signal  visible  to  their  nelghbora 
that  they  have  not  been  foolish  In  casting 
their  lot  with  the  United  States. 

Because  of  some  psst  disappointments  with 
the  United  States,  this  occasion  could  very 
well  be  our  last  opportunity  to  show  the 
Saudis  that  we  value  their  friendship  as 
much  as  they  sincerely  value  ours.  Their 
friendship  for  the  United  States  goes  beyond 
Middle  East  politics.  oU  and  defense.  It  Is 
truly  heartfelt  and  not  always  pragmatic. 

I  am  a  patriotic  American  with  a  great  love 
for  my  country.  Many  years  of  absence  am- 
plifies this  feeling.  I  am  asking  that  you 
support  this  Issue  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States. 

HUGR   L.   RXNTEO, 

Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia. 

CCTOBEE  1.  5981. 
Hon.  Max  8.  Bawcws. 

The  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Batjcus:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  urge  you  not  to  vote  against  the 
.'VWACS  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  duty  to  serve  the 
U.S.  Government  three  times  in  Sandl  Ara- 
bia: as  Vice  Consul  and  then  Consul.  1944- 
46;  as  Consul  General.  1949-51;  and  as  Am- 
bassador. 1961-65.  Since  then.  I  have  made 
many  trips  to  the  country  In  a  private  capac- 
ity. I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  estimate  of  the 
Saudis  as  a  force  for  moderation  and  peace 
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In  the  Middle  East,  and  as  a  stable  form  of 
government  In  an  inherently  unstable  region. 

The  Internal  structure  of  Saudi  society  may 
not  be  compared  with  that  of  Iraq,  Syria,  or 
Egypt,  much  less  non-Arab  Iran.  Analogies 
drawn  and  predictions  ventured  from  recent 
events  In  those  countries  are  simplistic  or 
false.  Saudi  Arabia  has  always  been  governed 
by  devotion  to  Islamic  law  and  a  consensus 
of  traditionally  chosen  leaders  who.  In- turn, 
are  responsible  to  their  constituents.  That 
responsibility  derives  not  from  formal  elec- 
tions but  from  a  mechanism  of  consultation 
as  old  as  Arab  civilization  and  highly  effec- 
tive. Ancient  In  form,  the  system  Is  funda- 
mentally egalitarian  and  fundamentally  pop- 
ular. It  Is  not  arbitrary  and  It  Is  not  feudal, 
and  those  who  so  label  It  are  either  misin- 
formed or  Ul-lntentioned.  The  structure  has 
survived  many  shocks  In  the  modernization 
process.  It  Is  likely  to  hold  for  many  years 
to  come. 

I  was  present  when  Saudi  Arabia  made  Its 
choice,  right  after  World  War  II,  for  an  Amer- 
ican security  relationship.  It  was  sought  by 
both  sides,  particularly  by  President  Truman, 
who  gave  his  unilateral  pledge  to  Saudi  in- 
tegrity and  Independence  on  October  31.  1950. 
That  pledge  was  Invoked  In  1963  by  Crown 
Prince  Faisal  (later  King)  and  honored  by 
President  Kennedy  In  dispatching  an  Air 
Force  unit  known  as  "Operation  Hardsur- 
face"  to  deter  aggression  by  President  Nasser 
of  Egypt.  From  then  to  now.  this  special  bond 
has  served  our  mutual  Interests  In  stability 
in  the  region.  Saudis  keep  their  word  and 
their  military  secrets.  Defense  technology  has 
been  progressively  shared  while  training  of 
Saudi  officers  has  built  up  a  reservoir  of  good- 
will for  the  United  States. 

Moderation  In  oil  pricing  is  only  one  of 
the  by-products.  Saudi  Arabia  has  brought 
about  a  cease-fire  In  Lebanon.  Behind  the 
scenes  (and  behind  the  hyperbole  customary 
In  Arab  public  pronouncements) .  it  has 
worked  for  a  just  and  sensible  peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arabs.  The  "eight 
points"  of  Crown  Prince  Fahad's  proposal 
are  close  to  the  Brookings  Report  of  1975. 
"Toward  Peace  In  the  Middle  East."  which 
has  been  a  benchmark  of  American  policy 
In  the  recent  past.  Saudi  Arabia  Is  the  most 
antl-communlst  state  In  the  entire  region. 
It  has  been  a  powerful  economic  force 
against  Marxism  In  Africa  as  well  as  the 
Arab  world. 

To  veto  the  AWACS  sale  Is  to  damage 
this  30-year  relationship  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence. It  will  demonstrate  that  the  U.S. 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  In  the  past,  to 
back  Its  friends  In  the  Peninsula  and  the 
Gulf,  to  protect  a  resource  vital  to  tis  both. 
It  will  demonstrate  that  the  U.S.  no  longer 
trusts  Saudi  Arabia  to  honor  pledges  of  non- 
aggression  and  nontransfer  of  U.S.  tech- 
nology, while  tolerating  repeated  Israeli 
violations  of  the  terms  of  our  arms  de- 
liveries. This  double  standard.  Senator,  can- 
not be  explained  away.  On  the  floor  of  the 
Congress  It  may  appear  secondary,  but  my 
colleagues  In  the  Foreign  Service  will  be 
trying  vainly  to  pick  up  the  pieces  for  years 
to  come.  You  cannot  restore  what  is 
shattered. 

The  Israelis  know  very  well  that  if  we 
deny  the  AWACS  sale,  the  Saudis  will  buy 
the  rough  equivalent  from  non-American, 
probably  British,  sources.  There  will  be  no 
American  controls  over  the  use  of  such  early 
warning  aircraft.  The  bottom  line  for  the 
Israelis  is  and  has  always  been  not  the 
AWACS  or  Its  associated  systems,  but  the 
close  alliance  of  interest  of  the  U.S.  with 
an  Arab  state  which,  per  force,  must  strongly 
object  to  Begln's  creeping  takeover  of  the 
West  Bank.  Prom  my  direct  observation  at 
policy  levels  over  two  decades  of  service.  I 
can  affirm  that  Israeli  political  action  in 
America  has  always  sought  to  denigrate  the 
U.S. -Saudi  friendship.  That  Is  because 
Israel's    governments    have    feared    It    will 


dilute  Israeli  Influence  over  our  policy  form- 
ulation. It  Is  a  shortsighted  and  egocentric 
approach.  A  nonexpanslonlst  Israel  Is  better 
off  If  the  U.S.  has  good  ties  with  the  Arabs. 
I  respectfully  urge  that  you  not  put  your 
name  to  a  measure  which  will  do  Irreparable 
harm  to  a  hitherto  bipartisan  policy  of  close 
friendship  and  cooperation  in  protecting  our 
vital  Interests.  It  Is  now  a  question  of  who 
runs  US.  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 
Reagan  or  Begin.  Say  what  one  will  in  the 
American  political  arena,  that  Is  how  the 
U.S.  will  be  Judged  In  the  world  at  large, 
whe's  our  isolation  with  Israel  on  matters 
of  crucial  Importance  Is  now  almost 
complete. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Parker  T.  Hart. 
V.S.  Foreign  Service.  1938-69   U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and 
Turkey;  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
1968-69. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  once 
again.  I  mention  these  facts  concerning 
polls  and  mail  and  calls,  not  because  I 
think  these  numbers  should  dictate  what 
my  decision  will  be.  Rather,  I  make  note 
of  it  largely  to  underscore  the  growing 
public  awareness  and  concern  of  Ameri- 
cans about  our  Nation's  foreign  policy. 

I  might  also  note  here  that  when  I 
hold  town  meetings  in  my  State,  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  been  failed  to  ask 
how  I  make  up  my  mind  about  how  I  vote 
and  what  role  public  opinion  has  on  that 
vote.  My  answer  to  that  question  is  that 
I  look:  carefully  to  my  constituents  for 
their  views  on  a  particular  issue  to  be 
voted  on  by  Congress.  I  do  so  because  it 
helps  clarify  my  own  views.  But  in  the 
end,  the  decision  has  to  be  mine  and 
mine  alone.  We  do  not  have  a  plebiscite 
government,  we  deal  with  issues  in  the 
United  States  as  a  representative  gov- 
ernment. Or,  to  paraphrase  Edmund 
Burke,  the  great  English  Conservative,  as 
a  representative  of  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana, I  owe  the  people  of  Montana  my 
best  judgment.  That  is  what  I  would  like 
to  render  here  today,  as  I  set  out  to  ex- 
plain my  views  on  the  resolution  of 
disapproval. 

ARGUMENTS    IN    SUPPORT    Of    THE    SALE 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  roughly  nine  argu- 
ments being  offered  by  the  proponents 
of  the  sale.  These  arguments  are: 

We  Should  help  Saudi  Arabia  because 
Saudi  Arabia  is  a  strong  American  ally: 

We  should  help  Saudi  Arabia  because 
Saudi  Arabia  is  a  moderate  voice  among 
the  Arab  States  and  we  should  promote 
moderation  in  the  Middle  East; 

Saudi  Arabia  is  one  of  our  largest  sup- 
pliers of  oil  and  we  should  take  steps 
necessary  to  guarantee  our  supply  of 
oil; 

We  should  support  the  sale  because  it 
will  help  moderate  future  increases  in 
the  prices  of  imported  petroleum; 

We  should  approve  the  sale  because  it 
will  enhance  the  peace  process  between 
Israel  and  Egypt; 

We  should  support  the  sale  because  it 
will  help  insure  the  stability  of  Saudi 
Arabia; 

The  proposed  arms  sale  will  not  en- 
danger the  security  of  Israel ; 

The  proposed  arms  sale  will  help  pro- 
tect Saudi  Arabia  from  its  neighbors; 

The  technology  of  the  arms  to  be  sold 
will  not  be  jeopardized  by  this  sale. 


ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  THE  SALE 

The  nine  arguments  are  compelling 
but  I  believe  that  the  arguments  in  op-^ 
position  to  them  are  more  compelling 
Let  me  take  each  of  the  arguments  of 
the  proponents  in  the  order  presented 
Some  of  them  have  no  real  counter- 
arguments. 

For  example,  I  think  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  proposed  arms  sale  will  help  our 
aUy,  Saudi  Arabia.  Certainly,  one  can 
argue  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  not  been 
our  best  ally,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
certainly  has  not  been  our  worst  ally 
either.  Also,  while  I  think  it  can  be  most 
compellingly  argued  that  the  proposed 
arms  will  not  really  provide  an  adequate 
defense  to  the  real  threats  against  Saudi 
Arabia,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  if  the 
United  States  continues  to  provide  a  de- 
fense of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  proposed 
arms  would  be  of  some  help  to  the  Saudis. 

Similarly,  I  believe  the  proposed  sale 
would  be  of  some  substantial  assistance 
to  the  Saudis  in  demonstrating  its  lead- 
ership among  Arab  States.  I  came  away 
from  Saudi  Arabia  with  a  distinct  Im- 
pression that  the  arms  sought  by  the 
Saudis  were  needed  as  much  to  bolster 
the  prestige  of  that  government  among 
other  Arab  governments  as  it  was  for 
the  actual  security  of  Saudi  borders. 

I  do  not  mean  to  denigrate  or  patron- 
ize Saudi  officials,  but  I  caruiot  help  but 
relate  to  you  that  throughout  my  trip 
the  old  aphorism  that  "the  only  differ- 
ence between  men  and  boys  is  the  price 
of  their  toys"  continued  to  ring  in  my 
mind. 

In  short,  although  it  is  true  that  the 
proposed  sale  would  help  an  ally,  auid 
would  probably  enhance  Saudi  Arabia's 
prestige  among  Arab  nations.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  basis  upon  which  this 
sale  should  be  judged.  Instead,  the  criti- 
cal question  for  our  Grovemment  to  ask 
is  whether  this  S8.5  billion  arms  sale  is 
needed  for  the  security  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

Before  getting  to  the  defense  elements 
of  the  proposed  sale,  let  me  address  four 
other  arguments  offered  to  support  the 
sale.  Many  of  the  sales  proponents  sug- 
gest that  the  delivery  of  these  arma- 
ments to  Saudi  Arabia  would  help  guar- 
antee a  supply  of  foreign  oil  to  the  United 
States  and  it  would  militate  in  favor  of 
continued  moderation  of  price  increases 
of  foreign  oil.  As  I  mentioned  at  the  out- 
set of  my  remarks,  when  the  U.S.  pro- 
posed to  sell  P-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia,  it 
was  argued  then  that  one  of  the  principal 
underlying  policy  reasons  was  that  it 
would  help  moderate  the  price  of  oil. 
Since  that  sale  was  approved,  a  scant  3 
years  ago,  the  price  of  Saudi  Arabian 
crude  to  the  United  States  has  nearly 
tripled  from  $12  a  barrel  to  $32  a  bswrel. 

Similarly,  while  some  would  argue  that 
the  delivery  of  the  armaments  proposed 
in  the  sale  before  us  would  help  guar- 
antee the  supply  of  oil,  I  believe  that  the 
availability  of  oil  depends  more  on  the 
self-interest  of  the  seller  than  the  seller's 
concern  about  the  buyer.  The  fact  that 
we  are  a  substantial  importer  of  oil  from 
Libya  is  certainly  evidence  in  support  of 
the  self-interest  argument.  Perhaps  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  said  it  best  when  it 
said: 
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stable  governments  in  South  Vietnam — 
I  do  not  believe  the  proposed  sale  will 
affect  that  stability  one  way  or  another. 

Indeed,  I  cannot  help  but  think  the 
sale  of  sophisticated  equipment  to  a  gov  ■ 
ernment  as  unstable  as  Saudi  Arabia, 
would  endanger,  rather  than  promote 
U.S.  interests  in  the  Mideast.  The  recent 
assassination  of  Anwar  Sadat  by  reli- 
gious extremists,  the  Iranian  revolution, 
and  Shi'ite  uprisings  in  Saudi  Arabia  it- 
self underscore  the  instability  of  an  area 
in  general  and  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  par- 
ticular. 

As  a  result  of  its  rapid  modernization 
program.  Saudi  Arabia  Is  experiencing 
the  same  religious  and  political  polariza- 
tion that  occurred  in  lam  before  the 
overthrow  of  the  Shah.  On  this  particu- 
lar issue,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Missouri,  Senator  Eagle- 
ton,  for  pointing  out  to  this  body  the 
reservations  that  he  expressed  concern- 
ing the  proposed  sale  of  AW  ACS  to  the 
Shah  and  the  consequences  it  would  ob- 
tain from  such  a  sale. 

For  the  last  few  minutes,  I  have  been 
addressing  what  I  view  to  be  the  five  non- 
defense  or  diplomatic  arguments  for  the 
sale.  Let  me  now  turn  to  the  three  de- 
fense related  arguments. 

Proponents  for  the  sale  argue  that 
the  arms  to  be  supplied  to  Saudi  Arabia 
would  not  endanger  Israel.  While  I  do 
not  know  for  sure  whether  Israel  will 
be  jeopardized,  I  do  believe  that  on  bal- 
ance, the  evidence  suggests  that  the 
threat  to  Israel  is  real  and  not  imagined. 
To  begin  with,  the  sale  does  raise  serious 
doubts  about  U.S.  commitments  to  Is- 
rael's security.  The  AWACS  and  other 
equipment  in  the  arms  package  are  part 
of  a  system  that,  when  integrated  with 
F-15's.  forms  a  formidable  defensive 
unit.  The  AWACS  is  central  to  that  unit, 
because  it  can  dispatch  enhanced  F-15's 
at  a  moment's  notice  and  coordinate  an 
attack  on  all  fronts,  from  land,  sea,  and 
air. 

Should  technology  on  ground  stations 
and  communications  equipment  being 
sold  to  the  Saudis  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Soviets,  it  could  be  used  to  create 
communications  linkups  with  other  Arab 
nations,  all  of  whom  could  join  a  con- 
centrated attack  on  Israel.  Even  if  the 
technology  does  not  fall  in  the  hands  of 
the  Soviets,  given  the  role  that  Saudi 
Arabia  played  in  previous  Arab-Israeh 
wars,  I  cannot  help  but  conclude  that 
the  potential  threat  against  Israel  is 
real.  Also,  I  must  again  point  out  that 
the  sale  of  the  equipment  to  extend  the 
attack  range  of  Saudi  F-15's  violates  the 
Carter  administration  guarantees  to 
Congress  that  those  airplanes  would 
not  be  given  offensive  capabilities. 

I  should  also  point  out  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  proposed  sale,  if  approved, 
will  likely  escalate  the  arms  race  in  the 
Middle  East.  If  Israel  is  truly  threatened 
by  the  AWACS  sale,  as  I  believe,  the  ad- 
ministration will  ultimately  feel  obli- 
gated, as  some  have  reported,  to  offset 
the  threat  by  providing  Israel  with  F- 
16's  or  access  to  spy  satellites.  Saudi 
Arabia,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  en- 
couraged to  request  more  weapons,  as  I 
suspect  they  will,  including  the  multiple 
ejection  bomber  racks  for  the  F-15's. 


Mr.  President,  while  no  one  disagrees 
with  the  need  to  protect  Persian  Gulf  oil 
supplies  or  counter  the  increasing  Soviet 
presence  in  the  gulf,  I  believe  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  assert  that  by  pumping 
more  and  more  arms  into  an  unstable 
Arab  State,  we  will  more  effectively  de- 
fend against  further  upheavals.  The  sale 
could  eventually  embroil  the  superpow- 
ers in  a  war. 

I  have  also  heard  that  the  arms  pack- 
age, if  approved,  will  reduce  Soviet  in- 
fluence in  the  region  by  increasing  the 
security  of  Saudi  Arabia.  I  am  more  con- 
vinced that  the  major  threat  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  internal,  not  external.  If  there 
were  a  Soviet  attack  or  a  Soviet- inspired 
attack  by  one  of  Saudi  Arabia's  neigh- 
bors, the  AWACS  package,  operated  by 
Saudi  technicians,  would  be  of  little  use. 
The  Saudi  Army,  for  all  of  its  advanced 
weaponry,  is  small  and  undertrained. 
The  Saudis  understand  this,  and  I  would 
hope  that  if  the  sale  is  disapproved, 
U.S.  officials  will  be  able  to  negotiate 
with  Saudi  Arabia  a  satisfactory  and 
workable  and  noncompromisable  defense 
assistance  pact  for  the  future. 

The  final  argument  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  is  that  the  proposed  sale,  if  ap- 
proved, would  in  no  way  jeopardize  the 
security  of  the  technology  we  are  trans- 
ferring. For  those  of  you  who  will  recall 
the  anxiety  expressed  by  our  military 
experts  when  not  all  of  our  equipment 
was  properly  destroyed  when  we  aborted 
our  military  mission  to  rescue  our 
American  hostages  in  Iran,  I  would 
simply  suggest  that  the  loss  of  an 
AWACS  plane  is  likely  to  be  more  dam- 
aging to  our  security  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  few  helicopters  in  the  Iranian 
desert.  Or,  as  one  of  my  colleagues  re- 
cently suggested,  if  the  technology  in- 
volved in  the  sale  is  not  all  that  great, 
why  are  we  charging  $8.5  billion  for  it? 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  plan  to  vote  against  the 
proposed  sale  today  because  I  believe  that 
the  decision  to  provide  sophisticated 
weapons  to  such  an  unstable  government 
is  misguided,  that  it  increases  the  possi- 
bility of  secret  technology  falling  into 
unfriendly  hands,  that  it  endangers  the 
security  of  Israel — the  only  stable  U.S. 
ally  we  have  in  that  region — that  it  will 
not  increase  Saudi  Arabia's  security  or 
improve  U.S.  credibility  as  an  ally,  and 
finally,  that  it  would  further  escalate  the 
Mideast  arms  race. 

CONCLtroiNC    THOUOHTS 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  point 
about  the  handling  of  this  issue  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  over  the  past  few  days.  The 
papers  back  in  my  home  State  are  carry- 
ing stories  that  suggest  that  a  vote 
against  AWACS  is  nonpatriotic.  These 
stories  say  that  President  Reagan  de- 
clared that  Senators  who  refuse  to  see 
the  benefits  in  the  sale  for  the  United 
States  and  for  Israel  are  "not  doing  their 
country  a  service."  I  take  strong  issue 
with  that  statement.  As  I  waded  through 
all  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
sale,  the  most  important  principle  I  used 
to  guide  my  judgment  was  what  I 
thought  to  be  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Some  people  might  have  us  believe  that 
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the  point  of  this  debate  is  to  vote  on  who 
is  our  better  friend:  Israel  or  Saudi 
Arabia.  I  reject  that  formulation  of  the 
issue,  for  both  are  friends  of  the  United 
States.  And  even  if  one  was  a  better 
friend  than  another,  by  any  particular 
measure,  I  would  suggest  that  friendships 
tend  to  be  ephemeral.  In  the  course  of 
my  lifetime,  remembering  that  I  £mi  one 
of  the  younger  Members  of  the  Senate, 
we  have  had  allies  become  enemies — for 
example.  Russia.  Iran  and  Cuba — and 
we  have  had  enemies  become  allies — for 
example,  Japan.  Germany,  and  Italy.  In- 
deed, we  have  had  some  nations,  such  as 
Egypt  and  China,  who  have  switched 
from  friend  to  foe  to  friend  again  in  the 
space  of  just  40  years. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should  not 
make  decisions  on  the  basis  of  who  are 
our  friends;  rather,  the  overriding  con- 
sideration In  our  policy  judgments  should 
be  what  is  best  for  the  United  States. 
That,  I  say  again,  is  the  principle  that 
guided  me  in  formulating  my  conclusion 
on  this  critical  issue. 

I  have  tried  to  set  out  today  why  I 
have  concluded  that  the  delivery  of  these 
arms  are  not,  on  balance,  ultimately  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  also  argue  that  I  am  not  per- 
suaded that  the  sale  should  be  approved 
because  the  United  States  should  speak 
as  a  single  voice.  Our  forefathers  in- 
tended that  its  representatives  play  a 
role  in  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy. 
The  Senate  Is  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  advise  and  consent  on  certain  for- 
eign policy  actions.  We  are  not  required 
to  approve  all  actions:  rather,  we  are 
faced  with  the  responsibility  of  whether 
to  approve  or  disapprove  such  actions. 
The  same  task  confronts  us  today,  and  I 
would  argue  that  we  should  disapprove 
this  action. 

Finally,  when  we  are  called  upon  by 
the  President  to  approve  the  action  be- 
cause his  prestige  as  the  leader  of  the 
United  States  is  on  the  line,  I  cannot  help 
but  recall  that  before  President  Reagan 
was  elected  to  this  high  office,  he  argued 
for  defeat  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty, 
a  treaty  negotiated  by  six  previous  ad- 
ministrations, and  he  opposed  the  SALT 
II  agreement,  a  treaty  negotiated  by 
three  previous  administrations. 

While  I  would  agree  with  them  that 
our  relations  with  other  nations  would 
probably  be  more  predictable  and  per- 
haps more  stable  if  our  Nation  always 
spoke  with  a  single  voice,  I  would  also 
like  to  point  out  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
checks  and  balances,  a  nation  of  divided 
opinions,  and  a  nation  that  has  in  op- 
eration the  longest  active  constitutional 
form  of  government  in  the  world  today. 
Or,  to  paraphrase  the  late  Winston 
Churchill,  "our  form  of  government  may 
not  be  the  most  predictable  or  the  best 
understood,  but  it  is  the  best  and  most 
fair  form  of  government  in  operation  on 
this  globe."» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in 
considering  the  arms  sale  package.  It 
should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  any 
action    we    take   in    the    Middle    East, 


whether  it  be  this  arms  sale  package  or 
otherwise,  should  lend  itself  toward  the 
furtherance  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle 
East.  Therefore,  before  going  further,  it 
would  be  wise  to  state  our  policy. 

Mistakes  often  are  made  because  dif- 
ferent parties  assume  different  goals. 
Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  goal  of  this 
administration,  as  it  has  been  in  past 
administrations,  and  of  this  and  past 
Congresses,  in  the  Middle  East  is  two- 
fold. 

First,  peace  among  the  states  in  the 
Middle  East  who — we  hope — will  then 
form  an  anti-Soviet  salient,  and 

Second,  keeping  oil  flowing  from  the 
Middle  East  to  the  West. 

Now  ask  yourself  four  questions  when 
you  consider  whether  we  move  toward 
those  two  goals — peace  and  oil — by  going 
forward  with  the  arms  sale  package  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Those  four  questions  are: 

First,  are  the  interests  of  the  United 
States — peace  and  oil — best  served  by 
the  large-scale  arming  of  the  Middle 
East  powers,  including  Saudi  Arabia? 

Second,  is  Saudi  Arabia  competent  or 
willing  to  act  as  the  linchpin  to  guaran- 
tee peace  in  the  Middle  East? 

Third,  is  Saudi  Arabia  willing  to  sus- 
tain continued  production  of  oil  satis- 
factory to  U.S.  needs? 

Fourth,   would  the  United  States  be 
t)etter     advised     to    adopt    alternative 
means  to  achieve  its  goals? 
I. 

Let  us  take  the  first  question  first. 

Are  the  interests  of  the  United 
States — peace  and  oil — best  served  by 
large-scale  arming  of  the  local  powers 
including  Saudi  Arabia? 

No  one  would  seriously  suggest  there 
is  peace  in  the  area  today.  Iran  and  Iiaq 
are  at  each  other's  throats.  Likewise 
Ethiopia  and  Somalia.  Ditto  for  Libya 
versus  Chad.  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan.  Syria 
occupies  Lebanon  as  a  conquering  power. 
There  is  no  other  area  of  the  world  living 
in  such  a  continual  state  of  siege  and 
warfare.  Are  they  at  war  because  of  a 
lack  of  arms?  If  so.  would  an  increased 
supply  of  arms  bring  peace? 

A  recent  United  Nations  report  stated 
that  five  Middle  Eastern  nations — Saudi 
Arabia,  Jordan,  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Iran  ac- 
counted for  one-third  of  all  the  weapons 
imported  by  the  developing  nat''"-.s  from 
1977  to  1980.  Saudi  Arabia  aione  has  the 
sixth  highest  arms  budget  in  the  world 
and  far  and  away  the  highest  per  capita 
arms  budget.  This  does  not  count  the 
money  Saudi  Arabia  supplies  to  the  other 
Arab  countries  and  the  PLO  for  their 
arms  purchases.  No.  there  is  no  dispute 
the  Middle  East  is  already  well  armed 
and  at  war.  The  question  is  this:  Is  there 
any  reason  to  think  that  if  they  are  even 
better  armed,  there  will  be  less  war? 
Reason  and  history  deny  that  conclu- 
sion. Therefore,  the  U.S.  goal  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  will  not  be  furthered 
by  more  armaments  in  the  Middle  East. 

However,  the  United  States  has  an- 
other goal  in  addition  to  peace — oil. 
Should  we  be  willing  to  escalate  the 
existing  warfare  in  the  Middle  East  if, 
in  exchange,  we  get  oil?  To  put  it  more 
bluntly,  should  we  be  willing  to  Increase 
death  by  war  in  the  Middle  East  in  ex- 


change for  oil  in  the  United  States?  That 
question  needs  to  be  faced,  however,  only 
if  you  presume  that  escalated  warfare 
will  insure  the  flow  of  oil.  Again,  reascm 
and  history  dictate  otherwise. 

Nations  armed  with  only  Springfield 
rifles  and  aging  machine  guns  may  kill 
many  people  but  they  are  not  likely  to 
damage  many  pipelines,  wharfs,  ships, 
refineries,  and  all  the  other  accoutre- 
ments necessary  for  the  modem  supply 
of  oil.  But  nations  armed  with  state-of- 
the-art  fighter-bombers  and  tanks  and 
artillery  will  not  limit  their  fighting  to 
rural  villages.  They  will  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  wreak  havoc  on  the 
enemy.  The  surest  way  in  the  Middle 
East  to  do  that  is  to  destroy  the  very 
resource  that  provides  belligerents  with 
the  cash  to  buy  arms.  That  resource  of 
course  is  oil. 

Iran  and  Iraq  have  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated what  well  armed  antagonists 
will  do.  They  will  bomb  and  destroy  each 
other's  oil  producing  facilities.  Iran  and 
Iraq  have  done  that,  and  oil  production 
and  the  concomitant  flow  of  oil  to  the 
West  has  dropped  dramatically  in  both 
countries. 

Prior  to  the  start  of  the  Iranian-Iraqi 
war.  Iraq  reached  a  production  high  of 
almost  3 '2  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 
Today  it  has  dropped  close  to  1  million 
barrels.  Iran,  which  had  reached  a  high 
of  6  million  barrels  a  day  of  oil  produc- 
tion under  the  Shah,  saw  that  fall  to 
approximately  3  million  barrels  a  day 
after  the  Shah  was  deposed.  Today  that 
number  is  closer  to  1,600,000  barrels.  The 
decline  of  the  production  of  oil  in  Iran 
and  Iraq  can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
bombing,  shelling  and  other  damaging 
of  each  other  s  oilfields.  Thev  could  not 
have  done  this  had  they  both  not  been 
armed  with  the  most  modem  weapons  of 
war. 

Arming  the  Middle  East,  therefore, 
will  produce  neither  peace  nor  oil. 

n. 

Assuming  that  going  forth  with  the 
arms  sale  package  will  guarantee  neither 
peace  nor  oil,  the  argument  still  main- 
tains that  failure  to  go  forth  also  does 
not  guarantee  peace  nor  oil.  Therefore. 
we  should  run  the  rLsk  anyway,  make  the 
sale,  and  premise  our  hopes  on  Sau^ 
Ar'ihia  becou.ing  the  keysioiit  of  U.S. 
policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

Therefore,  11  we  decide  to  supply  large- 
scale  armaments  to  Saudi  Arabia,  wp 
must  ask  the  second  question: 

Is  Saudi  Arabia  either  competent  or 
willing  to  guarantee  the  peace  necessary 
to  establish  an  anti-Soviet  salient  in  the 
Middle  East? 

Saudi  Arabia  has  a  native  population 
of  4  to  5  million  and  about  2  million 
foreign  workers  and  their  dependents. 
The  foreigners  are  a  source  of  instabUitv 
rather  than  stability. 

The  Saudi  armed  forces  number  about 
100,000  of  which  the  army  numbers 
about  65,000.  Most  of  the  military  is  un- 
lettered and  unschooled.  Certainly  they 
are  not  able  to  cope  with  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  modern  weapons  of  which 
Saudi  Arabia  already  has  a  surfeit. 

The  Saudi  armed  forces  have  not 
known  combat  for  50  years  and  even 
before  then,  only  as  tribal  irregulars. 
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Our  only  notice  of  their  military  was 
In  1969  when  an  extensive  conspiracy 
against  the  ruling  house  was  uncovered 
and  in  1979  when  it  took  3  weeks  for 
the  military  to  subdue  a  handful  of 
fanatical  triliesmen  who  seized  the  great 
mosque.  Many  argiunents  have  been 
made  for  the  arms  sale  package  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  One  of  them  is  not  that  the 
Saudis  are  or  will  become  a  great  fight- 
ing force. 

Also,  it  she  uld  not  be  assumed  that  the 
Saudis  are  jvenhanded  in  their  views 
about  a  fore  gn  military  presence  in  the 
gulf  area.  While  the  Saudis  are  fond  of 
saying  that  he  security  of  the  area  lies 
solely  with  t  le  states  in  that  area,  their 
actions  indii  ate  otherwise. 

For  exami  ile,  Saudi  objection  was  the 
principal  res  son  for  the  U.S.  decision  not 
to  supply  m  )dern  aircraft  and  weapons 
to  North  Yei  nen  in  1978  and  1979.  It  was 
little  noted  that  North  Yemen  has  a 
population  larger  than  Saudi  Arabia,  has 
a  historic  dislike  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
has  an  army  well  conditioned  by  years  of 
recent  fightfaig. 

Additionaly.  Saudi  Arabia  expresses 
vehement  opposition  to  the  granting  of 
military  fac:  lities  to  the  United  States  by 
such  countres  as  Egypt  and  Oman 

On  the  0  her  hand,  the  Saudis  have 
never  denou  need  the  treaties  of  coopera- 
tion betweei  i  the  Soviet  Union  and  Iraq 
and  Syria.  1  hese  treaties  give  the  Soviet 
military  air  and  naval  facilities  in  those 
countries. 
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The  dec  isions  of  Saudi  Arabia  con- 
cerning oi:  are  not  determined  altruis- 
tically, mil  ch  as  we  might  wish  to  think 
so  Those  c  ecisions  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  what  iqvel  of  production  best  serves 


the  interests  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Why  we  or 
any  other  country  should  expect  them 
to  act  otherwise  baffles  me. 

Every  country  bases  its  decisions,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  on  what  it  thinks  is 
best  for  it.  Saudi  Arabia  is  no  exception. 
Sheik  Yamanl,  the  Saudi  Oil  Minister, 
on  several  different  occasions  has  indi- 
cated the  factors  which  determine  their 
oil  production.  Quotes  from  two  are  in- 
structive. 

The  first  is  from  a  speech  on  Jan- 
uary 31.  1981  at  the  University  of  Petro- 
leum and  Minerals,  Dammam,  Saudi 
Arabia.  A  questioner  from  the  audience 
asked : 

Th»  Saudi  citizen  who  looks  at  his  coun- 
try's current  oil  policy  finds  that  the  country 
Is  producing  more  than  Its  economy  needs 
and  is  selling  at  prices  lower  than  the  cur- 
rent prices,  even  lower  than  the  prices  re- 
ceived by  other  Oulf  States.  Such  sacrifice 
Is  rewarded  by  hostile  attacks  and  threats  by 
the  press,  media  and  even  certain  high  gov- 
ernment officials  In  certain  Western  coun- 
tries. Don't  you  think  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  stop  sacrificing  ourselves  for  the  sake 
of  oil  consumers? 

Yamanl  replied: 

OPEC  gets  the  blame  for  raising  oil  prices. 
We  have  become  used  to  this  matter.  West- 
em  Information  media  Is  basically  controlled 
by  Zionist  sympathizers,  or  by  the  Jews 
themselves. 

Saudi  Arabia's  Interest  may  appear  to  be 
served  by  lower  production  rates  and  higher 
prices.  Irrespective  of  the  outcome  Let  me 
remind  you  of  my  earlier  statements  regard- 
ing the  link  between  price  and  consumption 
rates.  Whenever  prices  go  down,  consumption 
goes  up  and  vice  versa.  Whenever  oil  prices 
Increase,  large  amounts  of  capital  are  In- 
vested In  search  of  alternative  sources  of  en- 
ergy and  In  a  search  for  oil  In  different  areas. 
If  we  force  Western  countries  to  Invest  heav- 
ily In  finding  alternative  sources  of  energy, 
they  will.  This  would  take  no  more  than 
7  to  10  years  and  would  result  In  reducing 
dependence  on  oil  as  a  source  of  energy  to 
a  point  which  will  Jeopardize  Saudi  Arabia's 
Interests  Saudi  Arabia  will  then  be  unable 
to  find  markets  to  sell  enough  oil  to  meet  Its 
financial  requirements.  This  picture  should 
be  understood. 

Further  evidence  of  the  Saudi  think- 
ing in  determining  levels  of  oil  produc- 
tion is  buttressed  by  an  exchange  of 
questions  and  answers  between  Sheik 
Yamani  and  Muhammed  Ma'Ruf  Ash- 
Shibani  in  Jidda  just  last  month  re- 
ported by  our  State  Departments  for- 
eign broadcast  information  services. 

Question.  Saudi  Arabia  has  persistently  ad- 
vocated the  reduction  of  oil  prices.  It  has  also 
been  selling  its  oil  below  world  prices.  What 
Is  your  philosophy  behind  this  policy,  and 
why  this  insistence  on  reducing  prices? 

Answer.  Increasing  oil  prices  during  1979 
and  1980.  from  a  little  over  $12  to  $32  or  more 
(per  barrel),  has  caused  a  great  rush  toward 
Investment  in  energy  utilities,  with  the  aim 
of  reducing  consumption  and  developing  al- 
ternative energy  sources  In  order  to  lessen 
reliance  on  oil. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  drop  in  OPEC's  share 
of  the  market  from  31  million  barrels  per  day 
in  1979  to  much  less  than  24  million  barrels 
this  year.  Some  analysts  believe  that  OPECs 
share  in  the  nineties  will  drop  to  less  than 
15  million  barrels  per  day  This  means  the 
end  of  the  organization.  It  also  means  many 
economic  difficulties  for  the  Saudi  Arabian 
kingdom,  which  basically  depends  on  its  oil 
Income  We  have  often  cautioned  against  the 
consequences  of  increasing  oil  prices  rashly 
and  unwisely. 


I  recall  that  last  year  I  pointed  out  to  thUi 
fact  at  the  Petroleum  University  and  warned 
of  a  glut  m  the  market.  Unfortunately,  many 
people  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Including  educated 
people,  did  not  visualize  this  as  a  reality.  We 
in  OPEC  are  now  suffering  from  a  real  crisis 
whose  cause  Is  oil  price  rises,  and  we  will  not 
be  able  to  lessen  the  acuteness  of  this  crlflls 
except  through  taking  the  course  we  are  tak- 
ing now,  which  Is  to  reduce  oil  prices. 

They  should  be  reduced,  if  possible  or,  at 
least,  so  as  to  curb  Investment  In  alternative 
sources  so  that  this  organization  will  once 
again  be  what  It  used  to  be  In  the  past,  and 
so  that  the  Saudi  Arabian  kingdom  wUl  be 
assured  of  obtaining  sufficient  Income  to 
meet  Its  financial  requirements  for  the  next 
20  or  30  years. 

There  then  follows  an  exchange  of 
questions  and  answers  as  to  whether  or 
not  Saudi  Arabia  is  using  oil  as  a 
weapon.  Sheik  Yamani  does  not  fully 
admit  that  oil  is  being  used  as  a  weapon. 
But  the  following  exchange  occurs: 

Question.  Is  this  an  exclusion  of  the  pos- 
slbUlty  of  using  oU  as  a  weapon? 

Answer.  With  the  existence  of  a  large  oU 
surplus  at  present,  talk  about  using  oU  as  a 
weapon  Is  sheer  fantasy.  But  oil  as  a  political 
force  still  exists.  Oil  as  a  political  weapon 
will  come  back  once  again  when  there  la  a 
balance  between  supply  and  demand. 

If  the  Arab  peoples  find  out  the  truth 
about  what  the  price  increase  has  done  to 
their  cause,  they  will  rise  to  demand  that 
their  governments  reduce  prices  so  that  de- 
mand will  Increase  and  the  oil  weapon  will 
regain  Its  strength. 

Question.  Is  It  true,  therefore,  that  in- 
creasing Saudi  production,  which  might  be 
one  cause  of  the  surplus,  will  bar  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  oil  as  a  weapon? 

Answer.  Increasing  production  Is  In  fact  in 
the  Interest  of  hastening  the  time  when  the 
oil  weapon  will  return. 

Because  the  weakness  of  this  weapon  Is 
due  to  the  surplus,  and,  the  surplus  is  caused 
by  the  high  prices,  which  in  turn  have  led  to 
big  investments  In  oil  substitutes  and  to  a 
reduction  In  consumption.  If  we  can  reduce 
prices  we  can  lessen  the  rush  into  these  in- 
vestments. We  can  then  restore  the  Impor- 
tance of  oil.  We  can  control  the  price  only  by 
a  decision  or  through  productions,  they  are 
int?r-llnked.  If  you  can  increase  production 
sufficiently  to  bring  pressure  on  the  levels  of 
market  prices  and  remove  the  possibility  of 
their  increase,  then  you  lead  on  to  what  Is 
happening  now  in  the  major  industrial 
powers  which  have  begun  reconsidering  their 
investments  in  alternative  energy  sources. 

As  a  result  of  the  Saudi  production  and 
pricing  policy  many  major  companies  have 
been  very  reluctant  to  implement  their  en- 
ergy substitution  projects.  This  is  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  Arab  cause  in  that  it  restores 
the  Importance  of  oil. 

Question.  Is  the  kingdom  making  efforts  to 
contribute  to  the  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources,  or  Is  this  contrary  to  Saudi 
Arabia's  desire  to  reduce  the  West's  invest- 
ments in  this  field  in  order  to  leave  the  door 
open  for  marketing  Saudi  oil? 

Answer  At  present  we  have  no  interest  in 
participation. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  Saudi  oil  prices 
are  not  determined  by  a  love  or  hate  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  not  deter- 
mined by  an  altruistic  sense  of  support- 
ing the  Western  economies,  Saudi  oil 
prices  are  decided  by  an  understandable 
self-interest— to  wit— if  oil  prices  go  too 
high,  the  West  will  turn  to  alternative 
sources  of  energy  and  thereby  destroy 
Saudi  Arabia's  dominant  source  of 
income. 

Thus,  it  is  clear.  They  wUl  choose  to 
supply  such  amoimts  of  oil  as  they  think 
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appropriate  for  their  own  domestic  in- 
terests. Whether  the  arms  sale  package 
is  approved  or  disapproved  is  irrelevant 
to  that  decision. 

tv. 

Now  let  us  move  to  the  fourth  ques- 
tion: 

Would  the  United  States  be  better  ad- 
vised to  adopt  alternative  means  to 
achieve  its  goals,  for  example,  peace  and 
oU.  in  the  Middle  East? 

To  answer  this  question  requires  a"  bit 
of  historical  review. 

The  present  Saudi  kingdom  Is  a  rela- 
tively new  fixture  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
is  little  known  that  the  House  of  Baud 
was  effectively  driven  from  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  in  the  last  century.  As  the 
century  turned,  the  Saudi  family  lived 
in  refuge  and  exile  in  Kuwait,  depending 
for  sustenance  on  the  charity  of  its  arch 
enemy,  the  House  of  Al  Rashid,  which 
had  conquered  most  of  the  Saudi's  Ara- 
bian holdings. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  here  the 
turn  of  fortune.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
under  Ibn  Saud,  surely  one  of  the  most 
successful  warrior  conquerors  in  the  his- 
tory of  Arabia,  the  House  of  Saud  by 
conquest  or  corruption  regained  not  only 
all  of  its  old  possessions  but  the  bulk  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula.  The  following 
chronicles  the  Saudi  expansion  from  the 
turn  of  the  century  to  the  present. 

1902:  Ibn  Saud  recovers  Ri3radh.  the  family 
seat,  from  the  rival  house  of  Al  Rashid  (rul- 
ers of  Jabal  Shanmiar ) . 

1902-05:  Ibn  Saud  recovers  the  rest  of 
Najd  and  the  Qaslm  (to  the  northwest) . 

1913:  Ibn  Saud  wrests  control  of  Hasa  (the 
eastern  province  lying  along  the  Oulf  coast) 
from  the  Turks.  He  thereafter  (In  May  1914) 
acknowledged  Turkish  suzerainty  and  was 
appointed  Ottoman  vali  (governor-general 
of  Najd. 

1915:  In  December  1915  Ibn  Saud  con- 
cluded p.  treaty  with  Britain  which  recog- 
nized him  as  ruler  of  Najd  and  Hasa.  and 
required  him  tu  refralu  from  aggression  upon 
Kuwait.  Bahrain.  Qatar,  and  the  Tructal 
Shlekdoms  (now  the  United  Arab  Emirates). 

1919:  Saudi  forces  occupy  Khurma  on  the 
eastern  approaches  to  the  Hejaz. 

1920:  Saudis  occupy  the  northern  part  of 
the  Asir  (on  the  Red  Sea  coast,  south  of  the 
Hejaz). 

1920:  Saudi  forces  attack  Kuwait  but  are 
repulsed. 

1921:  Ibn  Saud  conquers  Jabal  Shanunar 
(to  the  north  of  Najd),  deposes  the  Al  Ra- 
shid dynasty,  and  annexes  the  principality. 

1921-22.  Saudi  forces  raid  lower  Iraq  and 
Jordan,  then  under  British  mandate. 

1922 ;  Ibn  Saud  forced  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Britain,  laying  down  the  frontiers  of  his 
domlnlous  with  Iraq  and  Kuwait  (Conven- 
tion of  Uqalr) . 

1922:  Saudi  forces  raid  up  Wadl  Sirhan 
into  Jordan :  stopped  by  British. 

1924:  Large  Saudi  raid  on  lower  Iraq,  again 
repulsed  by  British. 

1924:  Ibn  Saud  launches  campaign  to  con- 
quer the  Hejaz.  Captures  Mecca.  October 
1924. 

1925:  Conquest  of  Hejaz  completed.  Me- 
dina captured.  December  1925:  Jidda  later 
the  same  month. 

1925:  Frontier  of  Najd  with  Jordan  defined 
by  Britain  In  the  Hadda  Agreement  (October 
1925) .  Ibn  Saud  refused  to  acknowledge  as- 
signation of  Aqaba  and  Maan  to  Jordan. 

1922-36:  Ibn  Saud  keeps  up  blockade  of 
Kuwait  In  attempt  to  divert  its  trade  to  his 
own  Gulf  ports. 

1930-34:  Ibn  Saud  annexes  remainder  of 
Aslr  (on  Red  Sea  coast)  and  slices  of  Yedien. 


1933:  Ibn  S«ud  awards  concession  for  bis 
eastern  dominions  (al-Hasa)  to  Standard  Oil 
of  California. 

1936:  In  negoUatlons  with  the  British 
government  to  determine  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Saudi  Arabia.  Ibn  Saud  claims  part  of 
Qatar,  the  western  and  southern  marches  of 
Abu  Dhabi,  mucb  of  inner  Oman,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Rub  al-Khall  (the  Empty 
Quarter),  comprising  about  200,000  square 
miles.  Claim  rejected  by  Britain. 

1949 :  Ibn  Saud  forward  new  frontier  claim 
to  lower  Qatar,  four-fifths  of  the  shaikhdom 
of  Abu  Dhabi,  and  all  of  inner  Oman. 

1950-51 :  Saudis  try  to  bribe  tribes  of  areas 
claimed  to  declare  allegiance  to  Ibn  Saud. 

1962 :  Saudi  force  occupies  part  of  Buraimi 
Oasis  on  border  between  Abu  Dhabi  and 
Oman.  Sultan  of  Oman  moves  to  eject  Saudis 
by  force.  Saudis  appeal  to  United  States  am- 
bassador at  Jlddah  who  intercedes  with 
British  to  stop  ttae  Sultan.  Standstill  agree- 
ment concluded  while  Brltlsh-Saudl  negotia- 
tions On  frontier  continue. 

1952-54:  Saudis  systematically  violate 
standstill  agreement,  bribing  tribes  and  run- 
ning arms  and  agents  into  disputed  area. 

1964:  Arbitration  agreement  concluded  by 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Britain  to  submit  frontier 
dispute  to  arbitration  tribunal. 

1954-55:  Saudi  Arabia  persistently  breaks 
terms  of  arbitration  agreement,  distributing 
money  and  arms  to  tribes  in  disputed  areas. 
tries  to  bribe  brother  of  the  ruler  of  Abu 
Dhabi,  and  to  assassinate  both. 

1955:  British  forces  eject  Saudis  from 
Buraimi  Oasis  in  October  and  Britain  de- 
clares a  de  facto  frontier. 

1955-57:  Saudi  Arabia  trains  an  "Omani 
Liberation  Army"  In  Hasa  and  sends  It  into 
Oman  to  raise  a  rebellion  against  the  Sul- 
tan. Rebellion  suppressed  by  Britain  (sum- 
mer 1957). 

1964 :  Saudi  Arabia  gives  arms,  money  and 
transport  to  tribal  shaikhs  In  Dhufar  (in 
southern  Oman)  to  rebel  against  the  Sultan. 

1967 :  Saudi  Arabia  puts  forward  new  fron- 
tier claim  against  Abu  Dhabi.  Rejected  by 
Britain. 

1970:  Saudi  Arabia  advances  a  further 
frontier  claim  against  Abu  Dhabi  and  Oman, 
and  demands  cessation  of  oil  prospecting  in 
Abu  Dhabi  under  threat  of  force. 

1974:  Abu  Dhabi  concedes  stretches  of 
territory  in  west  and  south  of  sheikdom  to 
Saudi  Arabia  in  return  for  Saudi  recognition 
of  the  United  Arab  Emirates. 

1977:  Saudi  Arabia  obtains  further  terri- 
torial concession  in  western  part  of  Abu 
Dhabi,  consolidating  the  corridor  the  Saudis 
had  obtained  to  the  lower  Gulf.  Demand 
made  upon  Oman  to  concede  a  frontier  lying 
along  longitude  56°  East.  So  far  the  Sultan 
has  rejected  these  demands. 

Prom  the  1930's  onward,  the  expan- 
sionist endeavors  of  the  Saudis  were  ac- 
tively abetted  by  the  American  oil  com- 
panies to  whom  oil  concessions  had  been 
let  and  especially  by  the  Arabian-Amer- 
ican Oil  Co..  while  the  Department  of 
State  habitually  looked  with  benign  In- 
difference upon,  or  at  times  lent  surepti- 
tious  encouragement  to.  what  it  chose  to 
regard  as  the  fulfillment  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's manifest  destiny — to  rule  all  of 
Arabia  from  sea  to  sea.  Every  Saudi  deci- 
sion is  bent  toward  that  end. 

All  of  the  surrounding  states  on  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  once  looked  to  Britain 
for  their  protection,  and  until  1971  Brit- 
ain provided  that  protection.  Then  the 
English  moved  out.  These  states  were 
accustomed  to  having  British  bases  in 
their  countries  that  provided  them  with 
British  protection  against  Saudi  aggres- 
sion. Some  have  given  an  indication  that 
they  would  welcome  U.S.  bases  to  pro- 


tect them  against  Saudi  aggression.  Cer- 
tainly they  would  more  likely  welcome 
U.S.  bases  than  Saudi  Arabia. 

One  does  not  have  to  seek  far  to  find 
the  reasons  for  the  Saudi  Government's 
refusal  to  allow  the  United  States  or  any 
Western  power  bases  in  Saudi  Arabia,  as 
well  as  for  the  reasons  for  its  objections 
to  their  location  elsewhere  in  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  The  basis  of  the  Saudi  State 
is  religious.  The  authority  of  the  Saudi 
ruler  derives  from  his  position  as  Imam, 
or  leader  of  the  Wahhabi  sect  of  Islam 
to  which  the  great  majority  of  the  Saudi 
people  belong. 

As  such,  his  foremost  duty  is  to  up- 
hold the  predominance  of  Islam  in  the 
conduct  of  the  country's  affairs,  to  de- 
fend the  sacred  soil  of  Islam  against  its 
foes,  and  to  assert  the  primacy  of  Islam 
over  all  other  faiths.  The  Saudis  also 
derive  a  certain  prestige  from  their  role 
as  sovereign  protectors  of  the  holy  cities 
of  Mecca  and  Medina,  although  not  all 
Muslims  everywhere  regard  their  usurpa- 
tion of  the  guardianship  of  the  holy 
places  from  the  Hashimite  dynasty  half 
a  century  ago  as  legitimate.  It  follows 
from  all  this  that  the  presence  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  westerners  and  other  ncm- 
Muslim  foreigners  in  the  country  places 
a  considerable  strain  upon  the  theocratic 
relationship  between  the  Saudi  ruler  and 
his  subjects. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  Saudis  can 
reconcile  their  obligations  as  defenders 
of  the  faith  with  their  tolerance  of  large 
numbers  of  infidels  within  the  pale  of 
Islam,  is  by  representing  these  infidels, 
who  include,  in  Saudi  eyes.  American 
military  support  personnel,  to  their  peo- 
ple as  mercenaries  performing  tasks 
which  are  beyond  the  competence  or  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  faithful  to  as- 
sume. 

Such  a  pretense  can  be  maintained  so 
long  as  no  significant  concessions  are 
made  to  these  foreigners,  or  to  their  gov- 
ernments, which  might  be  construed  as  a 
derogation  from  the  Saudis  political  sov- 
ereignty. To  grant  to  the  United  States 
the  right  to  bases  in  Saudi  Arabia,  from 
which  American  troc^Js  under  American 
command  might  operate,  would  be  tanta- 
mount, in  the  eyes  of  the  Saudi  rulers 
and  their  people,  to  alienating  a  portion 
of  the  heartland  of  Islam  to  the  infidel. 
Such  a  dereliction  of  its  duties  would 
strike  a  severe,  perhaps  even  a  mortal, 
blow  to  the  foundations  of  the  Saudi 
royal  family's  authority.  Because  they 
are  so  keenly  aware  of  this  possible 
eventually  the  Saudis  have  refused, 
and  will  continue  to  refuse,  to  concede 
any  ground  to  the  United  States  on  the 
issue  of  base  rights,  or  even  the  provi- 
sion of  operational  facilities. 

It  might  be  objected  in  reply  to  this 
contention  that  it  ignores  the  fact  that 
Saudi  Arabia  has  in  the  past  made  such 
a  concession,  viz,  by  granting  the  United 
States  the  lease  of  the  air  base  at  Dhah- 
ran  almost  40  years  ago.  But  the  grant 
was  made  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  Second  World  War.  when  Saudi 
Arabia  stood  in  dire  need  of  American 
financial  and  material  assistance.  As 
soon  as  oil  revenues  began  to  flow  in  sub- 
stantial quantities,  as  they  did  in  the 
1950's.  the  Saudi  Government  terminated 
the  lease  of  the  Dhahran  base. 
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one  have  to  look  far  to  under- 
Sa^idi  Arabia's  opposition  to  the 
of    American    bases    or 
elsfewhere  in  the  Arabian  Penln- 
Saudi  opposition  to  these  bases 
bated  upon  their  internal  theoc- 
iipon  their  external  aggression, 
desire  for  hegemony  over  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  can  best  be  ar- 
completed  if  Saudi  Arabia  is 
powerfully  armed  and  dominant 
orce  in   the  peninsula.  Thus, 
sugg(stions  that  other  Arabian  Pe- 
npitions  might  permit  American 
heir  soil  draws  immediate  de- 
from  Saudi  Arabia.  Ask  Bah- 
I  he  United   Arab   Emirates   or 
Oman  or  the  Yemens  if  they 
nore   powerful   Saudi   Arabia, 
not  one  of  them  publK:ly  en- 
arms  sale  package?  For  a 
reason :  they  dislike  and  dis- 
justiflcation.  Saudi  Arabia's 
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Arabia  would  be  the  benevolent 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  in 
same  fashion  that  Rome  was 
protector  of  the  known 
Jivilized  world  2,000  years  ago. 
may  have  meant  peace  and 
to  Rome.  It  meant  subjection 
to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
cboose  to  make  Saudi  Arabia  the 
)f  our  policy  in  the  Middle  East, 
work.  Worse,  it  will  foreclose 
to  work  with  and  cooperate 
the  surrounding  Arab  States 
an  intense  dislike  of  Saudi 
the  United  States  continues  to 
feebly  in  every  Saudi  prohibi- 
jeremotory   demand,    there   is 
that    the   rulers    of   the 
spates  will  be  induced  to  enter 
mutual  defense  arrangements 
Western  powers, 
are  we  putting  all  of  our  eggs 
basket,  we  are  putting  them  In  the 
The  United  States  Inter- 
going  to  be  served  In  the  Per- 
area  by  banking  on  the  good 
the  good  will  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
ii^stead  better  served  by  realizing 
Arabia   is   a   feudal   state, 
with   internal   difficulties,   and 
its  neighbors.   These  states 
their  interests  are  not  pro- 
Saudi   Arabia.    The   United 
ever,  is  giving  these  other  na- 
chance  to  turn  to  the  United 
because  of  our  obsequious  fawn- 
^udi  Arabia.  Our  choices  are 
Pin  our  hopes  on  Saudi  Ara- 
fail,  or  pin  our  hopes  on  the 
ui  rounding  states  and  hopefully 
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I  conclude,  let  me  review  once 
goals  in  the  Middle  East.  Those 


l>eace  among  the  states  in  the 
llast  who — we  hope — will  then 

inti-Soviet  salient,  and 
keeping  oil  flowing  from  the 
Eiist  to  the  West. 

determining  whether  or  not  these 
furthered  by  the  arms  sale  to 
Arabia,  it  was  necessary  to  ask  the 
four  questions: 

kre  the  interests  of  the  United 
States — peace  and  oil — best  deserved  by 


the  large  scale  arming  of  the  Middle 
East  powers  including  Saudi  Arabia? 
The  answer  is  unequivocally  "No." 

Second,  is  Saudi  Arabia  competent  or 
willing  to  act  as  the  linch  pin  to  guaran- 
tee peace  in  the  Middle  East?  Again — 
"No." 

Third,  is  Saudi  Arabia  willing  to  sus- 
tain continued  production  of  oil  satis- 
factory to  United  States  needs?  Unfor- 
tunately— again  the  answer  is  "No." 

Fourth,  would  the  United  States  be 
lietter  advised  to  adopt  alternative  meth- 
ods to  achieve  its  goals?  Without  ques- 
tion, the  answer  is  "Yes." 

We  should,  therefore,  turn  down  the 
arms  sale  package  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
continue  on  with  the  work  of  forging  a 
firm  relationship  with  nations  whose  in- 
terests are  in  accord  with  ours  rather 
than  trying  to  form  an  alliance  with  a 
nation  whose  interests  will  never  be  ours. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  summarize, 
abbreviate,  and  change  some  of  my 
lengthy  formal  statement  and  speak  to 
some  of  the  comments  I  have  heard  here 
today. 

Mr.  President,  first  It  has  been  said 
today  by  almost  every  speaker  about  the 
security  of  Israel.  We  are  all  pledged  to 
it.  I  am  pledged  to  it.  President  Reagan 
is  pledged  to  it.  This  entire  Senate  is 
pledged  to  it,  and  much  of  the  argument 
about  this  sale  has  revolved  around 
Israel. 

So,  from  this  moment  on  I  wish  to 
make  my  arguments  against  this  sale  as 
if  Israel  did  not  exist. 

The  Arab  States  in  the  Middle  East 
have  existed  for  a  long  time,  sometimes 
as  states  in  the  international  sense  and 
sometimes  as  tribal  entities  without  in- 
ternational recognition,  but  they  existed 
long  before  the  modem  State  of  Israel 
was  created.  They  have  disliked  each 
other  for  a  significant  period  of  time. 
They  have  fought  and  feuded  with  each 
other  most  of  the  time,  and  if  the  State 
of  Israel  were  to  disappear  today,  peace 
would  not  come  to  the  Middle  East. 

So,  in  considering  this  package  let  us 
look  at  it  from  a  standpoint  of  what 
would  happen  if  there  were  no  Israel  and 
in  considering  this  package  let  us  look  at 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  our 
interest  in  the  Middle  East  and  what  is 
the  interest  of  the  Arab  States  and  espe- 
cially Saudi  Arabia  in  the  Middle  East 
because  often  when  we  start  talking 
about  goals,  it  turns  out  that  different 
people  are  talking  about  different  goals. 

I  think  that  our  goals  in  the  Middle 
East  are  twofold. 

One  is  peace,  peace  among  all  of  the 
States  in  the  Middle  East  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  get  together  and  form 
an  anti-Soviet  salient,  and  I  do  not  use 
the  word  "peace"  as  a  homily.  On  occa- 
sion in  the  past  it  has  been  this  country's 
policy  to  provoke  war.  We  did  it  in  Mex- 
ico in  the  1830's.  We  did  it  in  the  Spanish 
American  War  because  we  thought  it  was 
in  our  interest. 

It  is  not  in  our  interest  in  the  Middle 
East  to  provoke  war.  Peace  is  in  our 
interest. 

The  second  interest  we  have  in  the 
Middle  East  is  oil,  the  continued  supply 


of  oil  to  the  United  States  in  particular 
and  to  the  West  in  general. 

Saudi  Arabia,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
but  one  goal  in  the  Middle  East,  and  that 
is  the  complete  control  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula — political  sciences  call  it  the 
hegemony — either  physical  control  by 
occupation  or  political  control  by  finan- 
cial or  other  means.  They  have  no  other 
goal.  They  do  not  have  a  goal  of  peace 
unless  it  leads  to  that  interest  and  if 
peace  does  not  lead  to  that  interest  then 
they  support  any  kind  of  tension  and 
nonpeaceful  situation  that  they  can  cre- 
ate. Oil  is  simply  a  means  to  an  end  for 
them.  Oil  is  a  means  of  achieving  their 
end  which  is  the  domination  of  the  Ara- 
bian Peninsula. 

Now,  what  is  going  to  happen  if  we  go 
forth  with  this  arms  sale  or  should  we 
go  forth  with  this  arms  sale?  And  I  think 
we  should  ask  first,  from  our  standpoint, 
four  questions. 

One,  are  we  going  to  get  peace  and  oil 
if  we  go  forth  with  the  arms  sale? 

Two,  if  we  go  forth  with  the  arms  sale, 
is  Saudi  Arabia  willing  or  competent  or 
both  to  act  as  a  lynch  pin  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East? 

Three,  if  we  go  forth  with  the  arms 
sale,  is  Saudi  Arabia  willing  to  keep  the 
oil  flowing  to  the  United  States? 

Four,  if  we  do  not  go  forth  with  the 
arms  sale,  is  there  some  other  option  that 
we  should  be  considering? 

Let  us  take  the  first  questions  first.  Is 
the  arms  sale  going  to  encourage  peace  in 
the  Middle  East? 

I  hope  no  one  would  suggest  that  there 
is  peace  in  the  Middle  East  today.  Iran 
and  Iraq  are  at  war.  Syria  occupies  Leb- 
anon. Libya  occupies  Chad  and  would 
like  to  occupy  the  Sudan  and  Egypt. 

Most  of  the  countries  of  the  Middle 
East  have  been  fighting  with  each  other 
for  a  fair  period  of  time,  and  today  is  no 
different.  Peace  does  not  exist  in  the 
Middle  East  today. 

Now,  is  the  reason  that  peace  does  not 
exist  because  there  is  a  lack  of  arms  in 
the  Middle  East? 

A  recent  United  Nations  report  issued 
last  week  indicates  that  five  Middle  East- 
em  nations,  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  Syria, 
Iraq,  and  Iran,  accounted  for  one-third 
of  all  present  weapons  imported  by  the 
developing  nations  in  the  world  between 
1977  and  1980.  Saudi  Arabia  has  the  sixth 
highest  arms  budget  in  the  world  and  far 
and  away  the  highest  per  capita  arms 
budget  in  this  world,  and  that  does  not 
count  the  money  that  Saudi  Arabia  sup- 
plies to  her  fellow  Arab  countries  and  the 
PLO  for  their  arms  purchases. 

So,  let  us  do  not  any  have  dispute  about 
the  fact  that  is  the  Middle  East  well 
armed.  They  are  well  armed.  The  ques- 
tion is,  would  we  be  more  likely  to  get 
peace  if  they  are  further  armed?  And 
history  and  reason  simply  do  not  dictate 
that  conclusion. 

Peace,  our  goal,  is  not  going  to  come  by 
further  arming  of  the  Middle  East. 

So,  let  us  take  our  second  goal,  are  we 
going  to  get  oil  if  we  arm  Saudi  Arabia? 
Or  to  put  it  more  carefully,  if  we  increase 
the  armaments  in  the  Middle  East  and 
especially  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  thereby 
cause  more  deaths  in  the  Middle  East, 
will  we  get  more  oil  in  the  United  States? 
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Nations  armed  with  Springfield  rifles 
and  aging  machineguns  can  carry  on 
war  and  indeed  they  can  raid  rural  vil- 
lages and  kill  a  fair  number  of  people. 
But  they  are  not  likely  to  damage  many 
pipelines,  refineries,  wharves,  and  all  of 
the  other  accoutrements  of  modem  day 
warfare,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  de- 
stroy any  oil  refineries  with  rifles. 

However,  if  they  are  armed  with  state- 
of-the-art  missiles,  planes,  tanks,  bom- 
bers, they  will  do  everything  they  can  to 
wreak  havoc  to  the  greatest  exteht  on 
their  opposition  and  in  the  Middle  East 
thfc  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  destroy  your 
enemy's  oil  facilities  which  produces  the 
income  that  enables  the  nation  to  buy 
armaments. 

Iran  and  Iraq  are  perfect  examples  of 
what  has  happened.  Iraq  at  the  zenith 
of  its  production  was  producing  3.5  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  day.  Now  it  is  close 
to  1  million.  Iran  under  the  Shah  had 
reached  6  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 
After  the  Shah's  disposition  it  dropped 
to  3.5  million.  Since  the  war  started  with 
Iraq  it  has  dropped  to  1.6  million  barrels 
a  day.  There  is  no  question  that  if  we 
continue  to  arm  the  Middle  East  the 
supply  of  oil  is  going  to  go  down,  not  up, 
because  the  facilities  to  produce  it,  trans- 
port it,  refine  it  are  going  to  be  destroyed. 

Arming  the  Middle  East,  therefore,  is 
going  to  produce  neither  peace  nor  oil. 

Assuming  that  going  forth  with  the 
arms  package  will  not  produce  peace  and 
oil.  the  argument  is  still  made.  How  do 
you  know  if  we  do  not  go  forward  with 
it,  do  not  go  forward  with  it,  we  will  get 
the  peace  and  oil,  and  therefore  let  us  go 
ahead  and  take  a  chance  on  Saudi  Arabia 
and  arm  them  and  hope  that  they  are 
willing  to  become  the  keystone  and  the 
linchpin  for  our  policy  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  again  our  policy  is  peace  and 
oil. 

Saudi  Arabia's  is  not  peace.  But,  if  we 
arm  them  will  they  become  that  linch- 
pin? Well,  first,  look  at  Saudi  Arabia,  a 
country  of  roughly  4  to  5  million  people, 
about  1  million  adult  males,  roughly  2 
million  foreigners  in  their  country, 
counting  dependents,  and  the  foreigners 
are  certainly  a  factor  for  instability 
rather  than  stability. 

Saudi  armed  forces  number  about  100.- 
000;  65.000  probable  fighting  units, 
counting  the  army  and  the  air  force. 

They  do  not  have  enough  trained  per- 
sonnel who  are  well-schooled  and  well- 
lettered,  today  to  handle  the  surfeit  of 
modern  weapons  they  have. 

The  Saudi  Armed  Forces  have  not 
known  combat,  as  we  understand  it,  for 
the  better  part  of  50  years.  They  are  un- 
trained for  war  and  unlettered  for  the 
handling  of  complex  weapons. 

But  all  we  have  noticed  from  the  mili- 
tary was  in  1969  there  was  a  substantial 
purge  of  the  military  because  of  the  dis- 
covery of  strong  anti-royalist  sentiments, 
and  1979  when  the  mosque  was  seized,  it 
took  the  military  3  weeks  to  dislodge  a 
handful  of  fanatical  right-wing  Islamic 
tribesmen  who  had  seized  the  mosque. 

I  have  heard  a  number  of  arguments 
made  today  for  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
I  have  not  heard  a  single  person  with  a 
military  background  or  otherwise  make 
the  argument  that  the  reason  for  the  sale 


was  that  Saudi  Arabia  was  going  to  be- 
come a  great  fighting  force.  It  is  not  and 
it  cannot. 

Nor  should  it  be  assumed  that  the 
Saudis  are  evenhanded,  however,  in  their 
views  about  foreign  military  presence  in 
the  Gulf  area.  The  Saudis,  of  course, 
along  with  some  of  their  purchased 
friends  have  said  that  the  protection  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  up  to  the  Gulf  States, 
and  they  oppose  foreign  interference. 

You  will  recall  in  1978  and  1979  when 
Saudi  Arabia 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  the  fioor,  and  I  ask 
those  conducting  conversations  to  do  so 
outside  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  appreciate  that 
from  the  Chair. 

Saudi  Arabia  objected  to  our  providing 
armaments  to  North  Yemen,  and  we  did 
not.  So  instead  the  Soviets  did.  and  now 
the  Soviets  provide  arms  to  both  North 
and  South  Yemen. 

Then  when  Oman  was  going  to  grant 
us  a  base — and  we  may  yet  get  it  if  the 
Sultan  of  Oman  continues  his  courageous 
position  he  has  taken — Saudi  Arabia  ob- 
jected to  it.  Saudi  Arabia  objects  to  our 
presence  in  any  place  in  the  Gulf  area. 
Interestingly,  they  do  not  have  the  same 
objections  to  the  Soviets.  When  the  Gulf 
Cooperation  Council  met  earlier  this  year 
they  issued  a  denunciation  of  the  Sultan 
of  Oman,  and  Saudi  Arabia  personally 
added  to  it,  because  the  Sultan  was  going 
to  give  us  a  base,  and  yet  not  a  word  in 
their  communique  about  the  treaties  of 
friendship  with  the  Soviets  and  Iraq  and 
Syria,  and  the  bases  that  the  Soviets  have 
in  those  countries :  not  a  word  about  the 
colonization,  for  all  practical  purposes. 
by  the  Soviets  surrounding  Saudi  Arabia. 

No.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that 
Saudi  Arabia  does  not  have  an  even- 
handed  foreign  policy.  They  tilt  in  this 
case  toward  Soviet  bases  and  away  from 
American  bases. 

But  even  if  they  tilted  toward  us,  this 
country  is  too  small,  too  poorly  trained, 
its  military  too  meager,  and  its  relations 
with  its  fellow  Gulf  countries  too  fragile. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  When  I  finish. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  Saudi  Arabia  has  diplomatic 
relations  with  Moscow. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No;  nor  do  most  of 
the  countries.  Kuwait  does. 

Despite  the  fact  the  Saudis  cannot 
keep  the  peace,  cannot — they  do  not  have 
the  capacity  to  do  so.  and  they  have  not 
evidenced  the  will  to  do  so.  Should  we  sell 
them  arms  in  the  hope  that  they  will  keep 
oil  flowing?  Here  are  the  critical  ques- 
tions month  after  month,  week  after 
week,  and  day  after  day.  The  Saudis 
have  been  very  moderate,  they  only  raised 
their  prices  to  $32  instead  of  $34  or  $36. 
and  thev  have  done  that  out  of  their 
interest  for  the  West. 

They  do  not  do  that  out  of  their  in- 
terest for  the  West.  Saudi  Arabia  bases 
its  oil  prices  on  what  it  thinks  is  best 
for  it,  not  for  us.  not  for  Europe,  not  for 
Japan,  and  I  do  not  know  why,  for  the 
life  of  me,  that  should  baffle  any  of  us. 
Hopefully  every  coimtry,  including  this 


one,  makes  its  foreign  policy  decisions 
and  its  economic  decisicms  on  what  it 
thinks  is  best  for  it. 

There  were  two  interesting  interviews 
with  Sheikh  Yamani  on  this  subject  of 
oil  prices  that  are  most  revealing.  One 
was  last  January  when  he  spoke  at  the 
University  of  Petroleum  and  Minerals  in 
Damman.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  there  was 
a  question  and  answer  period.  This  was 
reported  in  the  Petroleum  Weekly  Intel- 
ligence, and  here  is  the  question: 

The  Saudi  citizen  who  looks  at  his  coun- 
try's current  oil  policy  finds  that  the  coun- 
try is  producing  more  than  its  economy  needs 
and  is  selling  at  prices  lower  than  the  cur- 
rent prices,  even  lower  than  the  prices  re- 
ceived by  other  gulf  states.  Such  sacrifice  Is 
rewarded  by  hostile  attacks  and  threats  by 
the  press,  media  and  even  certain  high  goy- 
emment  officials  in  certain  Western  coun- 
tries. Don't  you  think  the  time  htis  come  for 
us  to  stop  sacrificing  ourselves  for  the  sake 
of  oil  consumers? 

Yamani  replied: 

OPEC  gets  the  blame  lor  raising  oil  prices. 
We  have  become  used  to  this  matter.  West- 
ern Information  media  is  basically  controlled 
by  Zionist  sympathizers,  or  by  the  Jews 
themselves. 

Whenever  prices  go  down,  consumption 
goes  up  and  vice  versa.  Whenever  oil  prices 
increase,  large  amounts  of  capital  are  In- 
vested In  search  of  alternative  sources  of 
energy  and  in  a  search  for  oil  in  different 
areas.  If  we  force  Western  countries  to  invest 
heavily  in  finding  alternative  sources  of  en- 
ergy, they  will.  This  would  take  no  more 
than  7  to  10  years  and  would  result  in  re- 
ducing dependence  on  oil  as  a  source  of 
energy  to  a  point  which  will  jeopardize  Saudi 
Arabia's  interests. 

The  other  interview  took  place  In 
Jidda,  and  was  reported  by  our  State 
Departments  Foreign  Broadcast  Infor- 
mation Services,  and  it  concludes  by  say- 
ing the  same  thing,  that  the  Saudis' 
price  of  oil  is  determined  by  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  want  to  raise  it  so  high 
that  we  move  to  coal  or  nuclear  or  nat- 
ural gas  or  hydroelectric.  They  want  to 
keep  it  low  enough  so  that  we  are  hooked 
on  the  narcotic  of  imported  oil  so  that 
they  can  have  enough  money  coming  in 
for  as  long  as  they  need  it  to  complete 
their  goal,  which  is  the  domination  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

You  will  find  on  your  desks  a  map  put 
out  by  Oxford  University.  This  map  in- 
dicates basically  the  history  of  the  Saudi 
movement  in  this  century  on  the  penin- 
sula, and  interestingly  enough  even  the 
name  "Saudi"  is  relatively  new  as  far  as 
the  country  is  concerned.  They  did  not 
think  they  had  sufficient  control  of  the 
country  until  1932  to  call  Arabia  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Most  of  us  are  unaware  that  at  the 
turn  of  this  century  the  House  of  Saud 
had  been  effectively  kicked  out  of  the  en- 
tire Arabian  Peninsula,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  peninsula  was  in  the  control  of  the 
House  of  Al  Rashid. 

The  Saudis  were  holed  up  in  Kuwait 
in  refuge,  in  exile,  and  close  to  poverty, 
living  on  handouts.  I  am  not  going  to 
detail  here  their  turn  of  fortune.  Per- 
haps, fortunately  for  the  Saudis,  there 
came  to  power  at  that  time  one  of  the 
great  warrior  aggressors  in  the  history 
of  the  Saudi  dynasty  in  the  form  of  Ibn 
Saud,  and  on  this  map,  again  put  out  by 
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the  Oxfori  University   Press,  you  can 
see  what  t  le  Saudis  effectively  did. 

They  m^ved  back  to  Riyadh  in  1902; 
they  continued  out  in  almost  circular 
fashion  no  ,  unlike  the  way  the  dynasty  of 
Russia  built  out  of  Moscow. 

It  was  n  )t  until  the  mid-twenties  that 
they  captured  Medina  and  Mecca  from 
the  Hashemites.  Today  there  is  bad  blood 
between  tie  Saudis  and  Jordan  because 
of  it.  But  they  moved  and  moved  and 
moved.  They  took  Kuwait,  Bahrain,  Qa- 
tar, and  the  Trucial  States,  part  of 
Oman,  pa't  of  Yemen,  part  of  Jordan, 
as  they  moved. 

They  aie  distrusted  and  disUked  by 
every  country  on  the  peninsula,  feared 
but  dislik(d  to  this  day  as  we  sit  here 
arguing  atwut  Saudi  Arabia,  which  ;s 
today  mak  Ing  a  claim  on  Oman  and  de- 
manding I  hat  Oman  give  up  more  of  its 
territory  to  the  Saudis.  The  Sultan  has 
rejected  it  so  far. 

But  foi  anyone  to  think  that  the 
Saudis  ha'  e  any  interest  in- 

Mr.  TOiVER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yi  ;ld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PAOKWOOD.  No 

Mr.  TOWeR.  The  Senator  mentioned 
the  Sultan  of  Oman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fi  om  Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PATKWOOD.  If  anyone  thinks 
interestini  ly  enough  that  any  of  these 
other  countries  support  this  sale,  name 
one  Gulf  ( ounlry.  one  Persian  Peninsula 
country,  Arabian  Peninsula  country, 
that  publicly  has  endorsed  the  sale.  Not 
Kuwait,  tie  Emirates,  not  Bahrain,  not 
Qatar,  no;  Oman,  not  North  or  South 
Yemen,  n  )t  one  has  endorsed  the  sale, 
and  it  is  understandable  because  this  is 
the  decisi(  n  we  are  about  to  make. 

Whereas  in  the  past  all  of  the  states 
surroundiig  Saudi  Arabia  could  look  to 
Great  Bri  ain  for  protection,  they  can  no 
longer  do  that.  Britain  used  to  have  the 
Aden  pro;ectorate  all  along  the  south 
coast.  They  use  to  have  the  Trucial 
States,  wl  lich  are  now  the  Emirates,  and 
any  time  the  Saudis  attempted  to  move 
further  tlian  the  British  wanted  to  al 
low,  the  British  stopped  them,  and  all 
of  the  sur  -ounding  states  depended  upon 
England  fsr  protection. 

Then  Eigland  left  in  1971,  and  to  our 
everlastin?  shame  we  did  not  move  in 
At  a  timt  when  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  replace  Great  Britain  in  an  area  at  a 
very  chea  J  cost  and  keep  this  entire  area 
under  Wpstem  influence,  we  did  not 
move. 
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1940's  and  1950's,  the  Saudis  kicked  us 
out  and  never  again  allowed  American 
bases. 

It  is  perfectly  understandable.  They 
are  a  theocracy.  They  do  not  like  foreign- 
ers and  they  do  not  like  Westerners,  espe- 
cially. They  want  to  keep  us  out  of  Saudi 
Arabia  itself  and  preferably  they  want 
to  keep  us  out  of  sOl  of  the  other  Gulf 
countries  so  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  the 
only  dominant  military  presence. 

By  this  sale  today,  we  are  going  to 
ratify  the  fact  that  they  will  beome  the 
dominant  mihtary  presence.  At  that 
stage,  Saudi  Arabia  is  going  to  become 
the  benevolent  protector  of  the  rest  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf  States — a  protector 
roughly  in  the  same  way  that  Rome  was 
the  protector  of  the  known  civilized 
world  2.000  years  ago. 

And  Pax  Romana  may  have  meant 
peace  to  Rome  but  it  meant  subservience 
to  the  rest  of  the  known  world. 

I  imderstand  the  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  subject  and  I  understand  that 
decent  people  can  reach  different  honest 
conclusions.  But  the  facts  I  have  pre- 
sented about  the  past  Saudi  aggressions 
are  facts. 

It  is  my  judgment  as  to  what  they  will 
do  in  the  future,  but  if  you  were  going 
to  base  the  future  actions  on  your  judg- 
ment about  what  somebody  will  do  on 
past  actions,  they,  indeed,  are  going  to 
attempt  to  complete  the  encirclement, 
complete  the  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
When  they  have  done  that,  one  of  two 
things  is  going  to  happen,  because  this 
will  remain  as  long  as  it  can  remain  a 

very  stolid,  solid  theocracy  opposed 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  of  clarification, 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  I  would  like  to 
finish  and  then  I  will  yield.  I  will  be 
finished  in  about  3  minutes. 

When  they  have  completed  their  con- 
trol of  the  Persian  Gulf  countries  and 
when  they  have  their  fundamental  Is- 
lamic sect  in  control,  one  of  two  things 
is  going  to  happen.  Either  the  most 
rigid  and  the  most  rightwinged  of  the 
fundamentalists  are  going  to  seize  con- 
trol and  we  are  going  to  have  a  Kho- 
meini-style Arabian  Peninsula — not 
Saudi  Arabia,  Arabian  Peninsula— or 
the  left  is  going  to  gain  control.  Qadhafi- 
types,  and  expel  the  Saudis,  kilhng  those 
that  they  can  and  maybe  the  others  will 
escape. 

And  in  that  event,  the  United  States  is 
going  to  be  faced  with  a  right  wing  fana- 
tical Islamic  government  hostile  to 
Americans  and  foreigners  or  a  leftwing 
radical  military  government  hostile  to 
Americans,  although  not  the  Soviet  for- 
eigners. And  in  either  event,  our  policy 
for  the  Middle  East  will  have  failed.  We 
will  not  have  the  peace  we  had  hoped 
for.  We  will  not  have  united  countries 
and  we  will  not  have  oil. 

Now,  I  would  simply  ask  the  Senate 
to  reject  this  bill  today  because  if  we 
accept  it,  we  are  putting  all  of  our  eggs 
in  one  basket.  It  is  the  Saudi  basket  and 
it  is  the  wrong  basket. 

Our  interests  are  better  served  by  al- 
liances with  the  Emirates,  Oman,  the 
Yemens,  and  the  others  who  are  much 
more  used  to  having  foreign  bases,  be- 
cause they  have  had  the  British  there 
and  they  will  be  much  more  receptive 


to  have  our  bases  there  than  the  Saudis 
ever  wiU. 

If  we  do  not  do  that,  then  we  condemn 
the  peninsula  to  the  Saudi  influence  and 
eventually  a  government  that  is  hostile 
to  America.  And  what  we  will  have  is  an 
armed  and  hostile  bulwark  against  our 
policies  in  the  Middle  East. 

With  that,  I  am  happy  to  yield  for  a 
question  from  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  if  he  has  some 
comment  on  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Coun- 
cil that  was  formed  last  February. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  He  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  Emirates,  Oman,  Qatar,  Ku- 
wait, and  Beihrain  seem  to  fear  Saudi 
Arabia.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  when  was  the  last  time  he 
talked  to  Sultan  Qaboos,  of  Oman. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  not  met  the 
man. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  spent  2  hours  with  him 
at  the  desert  about  3  months  ago.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  endorser  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council 
which  has  been  formed  with  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  Emirates,  Qatar,  Bahrain, 
and  Kuwait.  They  perceive  the  Soviets 
and  their  proxies  as  their  principal 
threat,  not  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  the  Sultan  of  Oman  is  far  more 
concerned  about  the  threat  of  South 
Yemen  than  he  is  of  Saudi  Arabia.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  might 
have  misrepresented  things  when  he  in- 
dicated that  there  was  opposition  on  the 
part  of  other  members  of  the  Gulf  Coop- 
eration Council  to  the  AWACS  sale. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  I  said 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  I  said,  if  I 
might  reply  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  is  that  not  one  of  the 
Arabian  States  has  endorsed  the  sale. 
The  Library  of  Congress  checked  for  the 
past  2  days  each  of  the  embassies  of  the 
countries.  If  the  Senator  would  tell  me 
which  country  has  publicly  endorsed  it, 
I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  other  states 
of  the  area  have  shown  probably  a 
great  deal  of  discretionary  judgment 
in  not  intervening  in  American  decision- 
making. 

Let  me  note,  however,  that  since  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  a  great  sup- 
porter of  the  peace  process  as  reflected 
in  the  Camp  David  agreement  that  the 
man  singly  most  responsible  for  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  Camp  David  accords  was 
Anwar  Sadat  who  was  an  enthusiastic 
backer  of  the  AWACS  sale. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  Egypt  has  no 
great  fear  or  concern  about  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Egypt  knows  the  importance  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Other  governments  have 
gone  in  a  cooperation  agreement  with 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  Sultan  himself  Is 
a  very  enthusiastic  backer  of  this  ar- 
rangement we  now  have  between  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
understanding  that  following  the  attack 
by  the  Libyan  Air  Force  on  American 
planes  over  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  that  the 
Gulf's  Cooperation  Council,  which  is 
organized  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  has  its 
headquarters  in  Riyadh  declared  our  act 
of  self-defense  to  be  an  act  of  medieval 
piracy?  Does  the  Senator  understand 
that  to  be  the  case? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  correct  and  Saudi  Arabia 
was  party 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
who  made  that  statement?  It  was  not 
made  by  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  J  was 
responding 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  the  floor.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  was  responding  to 
a  question  from  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  but  I  could  not  hear  him. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  was  going  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
if  his  understanding  was  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Oman  dissociated  itself  from 
that  statement  and  the  Government  of 
Saudi  Arabia  did  not? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Saudi  Arabia  was  a 
participant  in  the  conference.  What 
Saudi  Arabia  said  is  this:  Again,  this  is 
from  the  Foreign  Broadcast  Information 
Service. 

ThlB  government  views  the  action  the 
United  States  has  taken  in  Iran  with  great 
concern  and  much  regret,  this  action  being 
one  not  In  line  with  rules  of  international 
law.  rt  regards  the  use  of  force  by  the  United 
States  as  going  beyond  the  acceptable  limits 
In  international  behavior. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  Senator 
identify  the  source 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  cannot  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  Senator 
identify  the  source  of  the  statement  on 
the  Libyan  incident?  It  came  from  the 
Secretary  General,  who  is,  indeed,  a 
Kuwaiti. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  to  confess  I 
was  trying  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  did  not  now  under- 
stand or  hear  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  said. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  wUl  repeat  it. 

The  statement  was  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Gulf  Cooperation 
Council,  who  is  a  Kuwaiti  and  not  a  Sau- 
di. And  Kuwaitis  tend  to  be  the  members 
of  that  council  that  tend  to  trend  more 
toward  the  balanced  relationship  with 
the  Saudis  than  any  other  states  in  that 
area.  I  would  point  out  again  that 
Riyadh  does  not  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Moscow.  I  would  note  further 
that  the  same  has  been  reported,  accord- 
ing to  the  State  Department  in  diplo- 
matic conversations  with  Oman,  Behran, 
and  the  United  Arab  Emirates. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
say  once  more  what  I  have  said.  Have 
those  countries  publicly  endorsed  the 
sale? 


Mr.  TOWER.  They  have  endorsed  the 
sale  In  diplomatic  conversations  with  the 
State  Department.  The  State  Depart- 
ment is  my  source  and  if  the  Senator 
would  like  me  to  document  that  for  the 
record,  I  will. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  44  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
there  are  many  people  here  who  would 
like  to  speak,  I  will  yield  back  my  44 
seconds  to  whoever  would  like  to  have  It. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Oregon  on  his 
speech,  particularly  on  his  courageous 
leadership  of  this  battle  that  we  have 
been  fighting  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  the  AWACS  and  Sidewinders.  I  think 
that  this  is  not  a  question  of  what  Is 
most  beneficial  to  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  question  of  what  is  the  least  harm- 
ful— whether  to  go  ahead  with  selling 
this  flying  Maginot  line  and  the  Side- 
winder missile  or  whether  not  to  do  it. 

Whichever  way  we  go,  the  United 
States  suffers. 

The  question  Is,  Which  way  do  we  suf- 
fer the  least? 

We  start  from  the  fact  of  the  overall 
harm  in  pouring  military  equipment  into 
an  unstable  region,  and  particularly  into 
a  potentially  unstable  country. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  PELL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

In  the  long  haul,  I  think  we  would  all 
agree  that  a  nation  that  is  owned  and 
operated  by  2,000  cousins  will  probably 
not  be  all  that  stable  over  the  long  period 
of  time. 

If  we  go  ahead,  we  have  the  danger  of 
possible  compromise  of  the  AWACS  and 
the  Sidewinder  missile. 

We  also  know  that  it  is  a  threat  to 
Israel,  as  Sheikh  Yamani  said  one  time. 
He  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  threat 
but.  that  the  greater  threat  is  Israel.  I 
think  that  is  the  view  of  most  Saudis. 

Finally,  if  you  went  ahead  with  this 
package.  Israel  would  want  similar  arms, 
but  instead  of  paying  full  price  for  them 
would  want  them  on  concessional  terms. 

Those  are  the  disadvantages  if  we  go 
ahead. 

If  we  do  not  go  ahead,  what  happens? 
We  annoy  the  Saudis. 

On  balance,  when  weighing  carefully 
the  pros  and  cons,  which  are  much  more 
complicated  than  I  have  been  able  to 
portray  in  these  very  few  minutes,  it  is 
a  close  call.  For  every  argument,  as  Sen- 
ator Byrd  says,  there  is  an  argument 
the  other  way.  But,  as  one  Senator,  I 
came  to  the  view  that  it  was  to  our  ad- 
vantage not  to  go  ahead  with  the  sale. 

I  think  finally  that  the  whole  exercise 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  the  con- 
sultative process.  This  whole  exercise 
could  have  been  prevented  had  there 
been  proper  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber?  The  Sen- 
ator simply  cannot  be  heard. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  very  much  my  col- 
league, and,  in  this  one  case,  adversary, 
for  his  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  whole  ex- 
ercise demonstrates  the  importance  of 
consultation  between  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch.  If  adequate  con- 
sultation had  occurred.  I  think  many  of 
the  doubts  and  questions  could  have 
been  resolved  and  we  could  have  avoided 
the  imbroglio  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves. 

I  would  add,  finally  that  this  whole 
Frankenstein  we  have  created  has  come 
to  assume  an  importance  that  far  ex- 
ceeds the  reality  of  these  five  lumbering 
vessels  and  the  various  other  military 
hardware  in  the  package.  I  yield  back 
the  fioor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Dlinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  most  significant  single  vote  to  be 
cast  so  far  on  foreign  policy  matters  by 
any  Senator  in  the  97th  Congress.  With- 
out any  question,  it  is  a  very  close  vote. 
I  deeply  respect  the  judgments  and  the 
opinions  which  have  been  expressed  by 
opponents  of  the  sale.  They  have  thought 
through  this  issue. 

Oiu-  goal  is  the  same :  Peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East;  security  for  Israel.  We  simply 
see  it  from  a  different  perspective. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Randolph*  gave  a  lesson  at  the 
Senator's  prayer  breakfast. 

During  the  course  of  his  comments  this 
morning,  he  pointed  out  that 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
order  in  the  Chamber. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
not  to  proceed  until  we  have  order. 

Mr.  PERCY .  Senator  Randolph  pointed 
out  that  one  vote  does  count;  that,  after 
all,  five  States  are  in  this  Union  because 
they  received  that  extra  vote,  one  vote: 
California,  Texas.  Oregon,  Idaho,  and 
Washington  are  in  the  Union  because  of 
one  vote. 

Rarely  have  we  had  an  issue  where 
ever  single  Senators  vote  counted  more 
than  this  one,  and  never  have  we  had  a 
vote  that  was  closer  to  a  50-50  tie  than 
this  one.  The  decision  to  be  made  by 
-the  uncommitted  Senator,  or  two,  will 
decide  which  way  the  United  States  of 
America  goes. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  issues  raised  by  those  who 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue  from 
myself.  I  have  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  every  past  living  President  has 
reached.  The  decision  to  sell  AWACS  and 
other  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  in  the 
vital  national  security  interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  essential 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  it  is 
essential  in  the  long  term  for  the  safety, 
peace,  and  security  of  Israel  as  well. 
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we  can  recognize  that  the 

of  events  in  the  Persian 

in  the  Middle  East  can  be  de- 

the  decision  we  make  in  this 

President's  ability  to  conduct 

icy  is  at  stake.  If  he  is  rebuffed 

crucial  test  of   President 

)restige  and  his  power  in  inter- 

i  ffairs,  it  will  be  a  setback  for 

Stales  of  America,  for  the  in- 

'  the  Presidency,  and  for  the 

world.  The  eyes  of  the  entire 

watching  today  what  the  Sen- 

on  this  particular  issue. 

the  Middle  East  is  a  primary 

foreign  policy  of  the  United 

that  includes  in  it  the  secu- 

We  know  that  a  strong 

I  lefense  for  any  country  is  the 

to  aggression  and  is  es- 

the  achievement  of  peace. 

is  a  magnificent  instru- 
defense.  It  is  not  an  offensive 
does  not  carry  a  peashooter,  or 
It  will  be  used  for  the  defense 
Gulf,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
that  are  threatened, 
could  raid  and  bomb  Kuwait 
leks  ago.  someone  could  bomb 
lelds  and  facilities,  decimating 
of  the  free  world. 
.  we  wonder  what  will  happen 
Arabia  if   we  vote  down  this 
ave  had  some  assurances  that 
be  no  retaliation  against  us. 
let    us    understand    that 
i  Arabia  is  not  a  western  style 
the  leadership  is  responsive 
of  the  people.  The  ordinary 
believes  that  his  govern- 
r^sponsive  to  his  concerns,  and 
system  that  exists  in  Saudi 
an  integral  part  of  the  opinion 
tfiat  goes  on  in  that  country, 
and  fifty  of  these  majlis 
Riyadh  alone,  with  over  2.000 
the  country.  Representatives 
n  meet  with  the  local  groups 
form  judgments  and  opinions. 
Rill    happen    in    those    majlis 
beginning  tomorrow  if.  corn- 
made  by  two  administrations 
?    A    request    for   defensive 
supported  by  our  intelligence 
.  by  the  Department  of  De- 
by  our  State  Department. 
ly.   I   think   Saudi   Arabia,   at 
would  have  to  reconsider  how 
?oing  about  providing  for  their 
lional    security    interests.    Any 
om  the  present  trend,  whether 
to  the  British   or  the  French 
ithout  the  controls  provided  by 
AWACS  system,  would  be  con- 
1  heir  best  interests  and  contrary 
interests. 

urge  my  distinguished  col- 
support  the  President  in  this 
and  support  the  cause  of  peace 
iVJddle  East  and  throughout  the 
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AWACS,  we  paid  for  them,  we 
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We  have  heard  Senator  after  Senator 
explain  in  great  and  persuasive  detail 
why  they  believe  the  AWACS  package  is 
a  bad  mistake.  Then  we  have  heard  the 
big  'but."  But,  they  say,  despite  the  evils 
of  the  package,  the  President  has  made  a 
decision  and  we  must  support  the  Presi- 
dent; the  President  must  conduct  foreign 
policy;  the  Senate  must  support  the 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  a  proud 
institution.  Each  of  us  is  proud  to  be  a 
Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator suspend?  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order.  The  galleries  will  not  respoqd  and 
will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  a  proud  institution.  Each  of  us 
is  proud  to  be  a  Senator.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Senate  is  more  than  just 
half  of  the  Federal  Legislature.  It  is  an 
adviser  of  Presidents.  If  the  Senate  as 
Presidential  adviser  is  to  serve  its  func- 
tion properly,  its  Members  collectively 
must  be  the  equal  of.  not  the  servants  of, 
the  President.  We  must  think  independ- 
ently, no  less  act  independently  of  the 
President.  That  is  our  responsibility  to 
our  country,  to  our  constituents,  to  our- 
selves, and  to  the  President  himself.  A 
rubberstamp  Senate  may  be  what  the 
President  wants,  but  it  is  not  what  he 
needs  and  it  is  not  what  the  Nation  needs. 
A  Senate  that  yields  to  a  President  not 
because  he  is  right  but  only  because  he  is 
the  President  has  let  him  down  and  let 
Ihe  country  down. 

The  Senate  must  not  hesitate  to  say  no 
to  the  President  when  it  thinks  he  is 
wrong;  indeed,  it  must  say  no.  It  has  a 
most  profound  responsibility  to  say  no. 

This  is  especially  true  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
consequences  of  a  mistake  can  be  so 
detrimental  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
our  Nation  and  of  our  world.  We  have  a 
tendency  to  want  to  give  the  President 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. Yet,  it  is  in  foreign  affairs  pre- 
eminently, as  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution understood,  that  the  Senate 
must  stand  as  a  check  against  ill-advised 
actions  bv  the  President. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  fulfill  that  re- 
sponsibility, why  do  we  not  amend  the 
Constitution  so  we  no  longer  bear  it? 
Mr.  President,  I  have  drawn  up  an 
amendment  that  would  do  that. 

Article  X:  In  case  of  conflict  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs,  whenever.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  any 
action  hy  the  Congress,  whether  by  law  or 
otherwise,  would  Interfere  with  the  Presi- 
dent's conduct  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States  Government,  then  he  may  declare 
such  action  null  and  void  Insofar  as  It  affects 
the  particular  power  of  the  President  cited 
by  him  as  being  Infringed  by  Congress'  exer- 
cise of  its  powers. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  that  amend- 
ment is  not  intended  seriously,  but  it  is  a 
challenge.  When  in  doubt,  the  Senate 
should  yield  not  to  the  President  but  to 
caution,  to  forethought,  to  conservatism. 

That  is  why  we  are  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. That  is  why  we  do  not  have  one- 


man  rule;  no  emperor,  no  king,  no  dicta- 
tor. That  is  why  we  have  a  system  of 
divided  powers  in  our  beloved  country. 
That  is  why  we  have  checks  and  bal- 
ances. That  is  why  we  have  a  Senate. 

We  approach  a  moment  when  the  Sen- 
ate should  rise  to  its  historic  role.  I  urge 
my  colleagues,  whichever  way  you  may 
go  in  this  issue  finally,  make  up  your  own 
minds.  The  issue  we  shall  vote  upon  in  6 
minutes  is  of  vast  importance.  Even 
more  important  is  the  tradition  and  dig- 
nity of  this  body,  a  tradition  and  a  dig- 
nity that  is  our  responsibility  to  main- 
tain. For  we  are  those  chosen  now  to  sit 
as  Senators,  to  think  as  Senators,  to  act 
as  Senators. 

One  Senator  said  to  me  today,  "Only 
the  Lord  really  knows  the  right  vote  on 
this  issue."  If  those  of  us  who  oppose  the 
sale  win,  I  pray  that  we  are  right.  If  the 
President  wins,  I  pray  that  he  is  right. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
proceed,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  iMr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.). 

the  sale  of  awacs  to  skudl  arabia 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  want  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  AWACS  aircraft  to  Saudi 

First,  let  me  say  that  during  the  years 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate  I  have  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  Israel.  Israel  is  a 
democratic  nation  and  a  close  friend  to 
the  United  States. 

I  have  been  in  Israel  on  three  different 
occasions  and  have  great  admiration  for 
the  Israeli  people.  It  is  remarkable  how 
the  Israelis  have  developed  that  country. 
And  Israel  has  attained  a  military  struc- 
ture that  on  a  per  capita  basis  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  nation  on  Earth. 

Israel  is  important  to  the  United 
States;  it  is  strongly  anti-Soviet  and  is 
the  only  democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  also  a  friend  of  the 
United  States.  The  largest  producer  and 
exporter  of  oil  in  the  free  world,  it  is  im- 
portant to  our  country  and,  indeed,  to 
the  entire  free  w^orld.  Its  government  is 
the  anti-Communist  leader  of  the  Arab 
world. 

Judging  from  my  visits  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. I  feel  its  government  is  relatively 
stable.  It  is  a  kingdom,  to  be  sure;  it  is 
not  a  democracy. 

In  my  view,  however,  its  government  is 
in  much  closer  touch  with  the  realities  of 
its  country  than  was  the  Shah  with  the 
people  of  Iran.  I  do  not  equate  conditions 
in  Saudi  Arabia  with  those  existing  in 
Iran  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Shah. 

Several  months  ago  President  Reagan 
announced  that  he  planned  to  sell  to 
Saudi  Arabia  five  aircraft  known  as 
AWACS,  airborne  warning  and  control 
systems. 

When  the  President  first  made  known 
his  plan,  I  stated  I  would  wait  until  all 
the  facts  were  reviewed  before  making  a 
decision  on  the  proposal.  I  have  kept  that 
commitment.  I  believe  that  I  have  lis- 
tened to  everyone  who  is  able  to  bring 
out  facts  about  this  matter. 
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I  view  this  as  having  three  dimensions 
that  should  be  addressed.  They  are: 
Internal  security,  military,  and  political. 
I  would  like  to  address  each  of  these. 

There  has  been  concern  about  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  advanced  technical  data  to 
unfriendly  nations,  recalling  that  we  lost 
F-14  aircraft  and  the  Phoenix  missile 
system  in  Iran  after  the  Shah  was 
deposed. 

The  first  AWACS  aircraft  would  not  be 
turned  over  to  the  Saudis  until  1985  or 
1986.  Every  knowledgeable  person  with 
whom  I  have  communicated  related  that 
by  1985  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  perhaps  other  nations  will 
have  sufficient  technical  data  to  build 
their  own  equivalents  to  the  AWACS 
that  is  no.  being  considered  for  transfer. 
In  fact,  thL  British  version  is  available  in 
the  immediate  future. 

Furthermore,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  assert  that  American  Air  Force 
personnel  will  be  involved  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  Saudi  AWACS  until  1990  or 
later. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  agreed 
to  operate  and  maintain  this  aircraft  un- 
der maximum  security  conditions  when 
it  finally  becomes  a  total  Saudi  AWACS 
effort. 

Our  past  experience  with  Saudi  Arabia 
suggests  there  is  minimal  risk  of  the 
AWACS  equipment  being  compromised. 
Of  course  there  is  no  guarantee,  just  as 
there  could  be  no  guarantee  even  if  U.S. 
personnel  .should  man  the  planes. 

As  evidence.  I  recall  what  happened  in 
Iran  when  American  planes  and  Ameri- 
can personnel  sought  to  free  the  Ameri- 
can hostages  taken  by  the  Khomeini 
government.  The  aborted  rescue  attempt 
cost  the  United  States  valuable  intelli- 
gence data  and  sophisticated  equipment. 

Next  I  would  like  to  addre.ss  the  mili- 
tary aspects  01  the  AWACS. 

I  have  been  aboard  this  aircraft.  The 
AWACS  is  a  ba.sic  Boeing  707  modified 
and  equipped  with  sophisticated  radar 
and  communications  facilities. 

Its  purpose  is  defensive — to  detect  in- 
coming military  aircraft  and  relay  that 
information  to  the  Nation's  defensive 
forces. 

The  AWACS  aircraft  has  no  rockets, 
no  bombs.  It  is  totally  unarmed.  It  has 
no  offensive  capability. 

The  entire  concept  of  the  AWACS  sys- 
tem is  to  detect  airborne  objects  travel- 
ing above  80  miles  per  hour  and  to  be 
able  to  direct  fighter  aircraft  to  Inter- 
cept tho.se  targets. 

Ju.st  recently  the  American  AWACS 
detected  the  Iran  air  strike  on  Kuwait. 

With  AWACS  and  the  F-15  enhance- 
ment program  American  military  ex- 
perts, most  particularly  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  believe 
Saudi  Arabia  can  make  a  credible  de- 
fense against  some  of  her  enemies:  with- 
out them  she  cannot. 

President  Reagan  feels  the  Saudis  need 
the  AWACS  in  order  to  extend  radar 
coverage  to  permit  their  own  fighters  to 
intercept  incoming  attack  aircraft.  Both 
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our  President  and  our  Secretary  of  De- 
fense feel  the  AWACS  planes  are  essen- 
tial in  protecting  the  oil  fields  and  facili- 
ties of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Some  say  this  new  equipment  could 
not  stop  the  Soviet  Union.  Of  course  it 
could  not  stop  a  determined  attack  by 
the  Soviets;  only  the  United  States  could 
do  this  and  the  consequences  of  such  a 
contest  are  frightening.  Yet  two  Presi- 
dents have  stated  the  United  States  will 
defend  Saudi  Arabia  against  an  attack. 
The  purpose  of  the  AWACS  sale  is  to 
help  the  Saudis  defend  themselves. 
Without  AWACS  the  oil  facilities  can- 
not be  defended. 

We  need  to  remember  that  Saudi  Ara- 
bia is  surrounded  by  unfriendly  nations 
with  close  ties  to  Soviet  Russia,  namely, 
Syria.  Iraq.  South  Yemen,  and  Ethopia. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  Israel  and  the 
alleged  threat  of  AWACS  to  Israel. 

When  the  proposed  sale  was  first  an- 
nounced I  was  concerned  as  to  whether 
it  would  jeopardize  the  security  of  Israel. 
I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it 
will  not. 

AWACS  is  a  totally  defensive  system: 
it  poses  a  military  threat  only  to  those 
who  attack.  In  addition  the  American 
Government  and  the  American  people 
believe  in  a  free  and  democratic  Israel 
and  are  committed  to  its  security. 

Yet  even  without  this  American  at- 
titude I  see  no  practical  way  the  Saudis 
could  use  the  AWACS  offensively  against 
Israel.  Israel's  military  might  is  awe- 
some and  the  Saudi  AWACS — a  totally 
unarmed  aircraft — would  need  to  stay 
far  from  Israel's  borders  else  run  the  risk 
of  being  easily  shot  down. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  political  reper- 
cussions throughout  the  world  should 
President  Reagan's  proposed  sale  of 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  be  repudiated 
by  the  Senate. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces  committed  himself  to  the  sale  of 
the  AWACS  to  the  Saudis  because  he  is 
convinced  that  such  a  sale  is  important 
to  the  United  States. 

President  Reagan  believes,  as  does  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  that  the 
Saudi  Arabian  oil  facilities  are  vulner- 
able and  are  threatened. 

I  agree  with  that  assessment. 

I  am  convinced  that  Russia,  over  a 
period  of  time,  is  determined  through  a 
third  country  or  through  internal  up- 
heaval to  get  control  of  the  Saudi  oil- 
fields. As  I  earlier  noted.  Saudi  Arabia  is 
bordered  by  unfriendly  countries  with 
close  ties  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  talked  at  some  length  with  President 
Reagan  last  week.  He  is  determined  to  do 
his  utmost  to  have  the  AWACS  sale  ap- 
proved. He  is  conv...:?d  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  Nation  and  of  the 
free  world,  of  which  Israel  is  an  integral 
part. 

Leaders  of  European  nations  have 
warned  him  that  should  the  AWACS  sale 
be  defeated  his  own  credibility  and  that 
of  the  United  States  would  be  severely 
damaged. 


In  summary,  the  Saudis  will  buy  the 
aircraft  and  will  pay  cash;  the  AWACS 
is  a  defensive  aircraft,  totally  unarmed, 
its  value  being  to  alert  the  Saudis  of  tbe 
approach  of  attacking  aircraft;  I  see  no 
realistic  threat  to  the  security  of  Israd; 
I  see  damage  worldwide  to  the  credibility 
of  the  United  States  should  the  sale  be 
repudiated. 

In  studying  all  aspects  of  the  AWACS 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  support  President 
Reagan's  proposal  as  being  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  majority 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  asks  that  the 
galleries  be  in  order  as  well  as  the  guests 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  approaching  a  historic  moment,  but 
the  Senate  is  truly  a  historic  place.  It 
IS  not  easily  put  off  by  difficult  challenges 
nor  the  political  and  personal  anguish 
that  go  with  irresolution,  for  it  is  pre- 
cisely that  role  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  contemplated  when  this  body 
was  created. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  me 
and  I  believe  to  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  that,  throughout  the  history  of 
this  body,  I  believe  we  have  upheld  that 
tradition  by  our  willingness  to  under- 
take difficult  judgments,  to  receive  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  formulation  of  pub- 
lic policy  at  home  and  abroad  when  the 
fires  of  controversy  burned  hot,  tempers 
flared,  anguish  was  obvious,  and  difficult 
judgments  were  the  rule  of  the  day. 

Nor  has  the  Senate  been  put  off  by 
close  calls,  by  one-vote  margins,  with 
uncertain  results.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  Federal  Legislature  was  to  end  the 
war  with  the  mother  country,  a  vote  that 
was  taken  in  the  Senate  and  carried  by 
three  votes;  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
by  a  single  vote;  the  extension  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  in  1941  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  by  a  single  vote. 

Indeed,  this  body  has  never  shied 
away  from  its  responsibility  because  the 
duty  was  difficult  and  the  decision  was 
hard. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  time  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  never  seen  the  Senate  per- 
form with  greater  dedication  and  a 
greater  effort  to  redeem  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  that  is  entrusted 
to  us  as  their  surrogates  and  trustees. 
I  have  seen  Member  after  Member  ex- 
press with  great  regret  his  or  her  deci- 
sion. I  have  seen  them  do  so  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice  and  political  risk.  But  I 
have  seen  them  perform.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Senate. 
I  believe  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  performed  according  to  the 
traditions  of  that  institution  in  an  hon- 
orable and  difficult  way. 

We  now  approach  the  time  when  the 
Senate  will  decide  whether  to  uphold 
the  judgment  of  the  President  in  respect 
to  an  important  matter  of  foreign  pol- 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Sena  tor  has  expired. 
The  tiour  of  5   p.m.   having  arrived. 
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the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  194. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  clerk  be  instructed  to  repeat  the 
vote  of  each  Senator  as  it  is  cast. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  reminds  the 
gallery  that  they  are  the  guests  of  the 
Senate.  There  will  be  no  displays  of 
pleasure  or  displeasure. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Andrewa 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Boreo 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cbafee 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Denton 
Dole 

Domenicl 
East 
Exon 
Garn 

Goldwater 
Gorton 


NAYS— 62 

GreaeJey 

Hatch 

Hayakawa 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kas£et>aum 

Laxalt 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Murkowskl 

Mckles 


Nunn 
Percy 

Pressler 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Kudman 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Stafford 

StennLs 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorlnsky 


So  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Res.  1941  was  rejected. 


Con. 


IBollcall  Vote   No. 

338  Leg.) 

YEAS — 48 

Baucus 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Bentaen 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

Ford 

MitcheU 

Boschwltz 

Olenm 

Moynlban 

Bradley 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Hawkins 

Proxmlpe 

ByTd,  Robert  C 

Heflin 

Pnor 

Cannon 

Heinz 

aiegie 

ChUes 

HoUlnga 

Roth 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Sar  banes 

D'Amato 

Jackson 

Saaaer 

Danfcrth 

Kasten 

Specter 

DeCosiclnl 

Kennedy 

Tsongaa 

DUoa 

Leahy 

Weicker 

Dodd 

Levtn 

WUUams 

RECORD  OPEN   UNTIL  6  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  may 
have  until  6  p.m.  this  evening  to  insert 
statements  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
9   A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  In 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  5;  15 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Thursday, 
October  29,  1981,  at  9  a.m. 
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IVO  J.  SPALATIN  ON  THE 
FAMILY  AND  WORLD  PEACE 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
August  the  Foundation  for  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  held  their  25th 
annual  conference  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwau- 
kee. The  main  speaker  was  Ivo  J.  Spa- 
latin,  a  Milwaukeean  who  presently 
serves  as  a  senior  professional  staff 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  foundation  is  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  fostering  inter- 
national understanding  through  study 
tours  and  home-to-home  hospitality 
for  international  visitors,  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad. 

Mr.  Spalatin's  comments  about  the 
role  of  the  family  as  a  humane  path  to 
world  peace  are  timely  and  thought 
provoking.  The  text  of  his  speech,  de- 
livered on  August  1,  follows: 

The  Family  and  World  Peace 
(By  Ivo  J.  Spalatin) 

It  is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  participate 
in  the  25th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Foun- 
dation for  International  Cooperation  and  to 
address  the  theme:  "Families  of  the  World". 

You  have  identified  one  of  the  great  un- 
tapped resources  of  international  relations— 
namely  the  institution  of  the  family.  While 
we  speak  today  about  a  "shrinking  world"  in 
which  international  travel  has  become  a 
basic  fact  of  life  for  many  people,  there  re- 
mains one  obvious  shortfall:  most  of  these 
travelers  tend  to  move  into  and  out  of 
hotels,  rnotelG  and  public  restaurants.  The 
impressions  they  receive  and  the  opinions 
they  form  of  the  countries  visited  are  neces- 
sarily based  on  that  very  limited,  and  often 
misleading,  exposure. 

The  Foundation  for  International  Coop- 
eration was  one  of  the  first  groups  in  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  network  of  fam- 
ilies willing  to  offer  free  home  hospitality  to 
foreign  families.  What  better  prospect  is 
there  to  achieve  international  understand- 
ing and  reconciliation  than  international  ex- 
changes that  are  at  the  most  basic  and  uni- 
versally recognized  level  of  society— the 
family. 

As  traditional  a  social  institution  as  the 
family  is,  it  is  also  a  dynamic  one— reflecting 
the  changing  trends  and  outlooks  of  its 
membership.  A  friend  of  mine  recently  re- 
counted the  story  of  his  brother's  marriage, 
which  took  place  in  Switzerland  following 
World  War  11.  The  Swiss  civil  ceremony,  as 
it  turned  out,  was  a  very  formal,  traditional 
affair:  the  husband,  at  that  time,  was  offi- 
cially defined  as  the  "chef  de  famille"— or 
head  of  the  family— assigned  all  of  the  tra- 
ditional privileges  and  responsibilities  inher- 
ent in  that  title.  Some  35  years  later,  howev- 
er, he  confided  to  a  friend  that  his  leader- 


ship role  had  been  called  into  question.  As 
he  put  it.  "In  all  arguments  with  my  wife 
and  daughters,  I  always  have  the  last  two 
words: 

I  always  say  "Yes,  Dear"! 

Other  parents  complain  that  their  individ- 
ual and  collective  authority  has  been  eroded 
in  the  modem  world:  "My  role,"  one  father 
explained  in  describing  his  relationship  with 
two  teenagers,  "is  like  that  of  the  Queen  of 
England:  I  have  a  constitutional  right  to  be 
consulted,  before  my  advice  is  firmly  and 
consistently  rejected!" 

Despite  the  pressures  which  clearly  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  family,  and  de- 
spite the  popular  talk  of  its  alleged  disinte- 
gration, it  remains  a  very  enduring  and  vital 
institution. 

According  to  a  recent  article  which  ap- 
peared in  a  popular  Washington  magazine. 
an  estimated  75  percent  of  adult  Americans 
are  estimated  to  make  up  the  national  ma- 
jority of  so-called  stable  married  (even,  I 
might  add,  in  our  Nation's  Capitol).  In  any 
event,  what  happens  to  the  family  is  direct- 
ly reflected  in  what  happens  to  our  society 
as  a  whole. 

Let  me  lead  off  this  discussion  by  making 
a  few  general  observations  about  current 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  world  peace. 

The  preservation  of  the  United  States' 
and  the  world's  security  depends  on  justice, 
order,  human  respect,  and  military 
strength. 

Accepting  that  observation  and  the  often 
cited  comment  money  talks,  it  is  revealing 
to  note  how  our  country  and  the  world  allo- 
cate their  resources  in  suptmrt  of  this  objec- 
tive. 

In  the  area  of  military  expenditures,  the 
world  is  currently  spending  over  $500  billion 
a  year.  Assuming  we  accept  the  Reagan  5- 
year  plan  to  spend  some  $1.6  trillion  for  de- 
fense—the United  States  alone  will  spend 
nearly  $1  billion  a  day  on  military  expendi- 
tures over  the  next  5  years. 

In  contrast  to  the  $500  billion  spent  annu- 
ally for  military  expenditures,  worldwide  ex- 
|}enditures  on  public  health  are  $250  billion 
or  one-half  of  that  amount,  and  worldwide 
expenditures  for  economic  development  are 
$80  billion,  or  one-sixth  of  that  amount. 

In  contrast  to  nearly  $1  billion  a  day  in 
military  expenditures  by  the  United  States, 
the  U.S.  Government  will  spend  about  $1 
million  a  day  or  1/1000  of  the  amount  for 
military  expenditures  In  support  of  interna- 
tional cultural  exchange  programs  and 
$50,000  a  day  or  1/20,000  of  the  amount  for 
military  expenditures  in  support  of  arms 
control  efforts. 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way:  One  F- 15  fight- 
er plane  costing  $18  million  is  equivalent  to 
the  entire  budget  of  our  Arms  Control 
Agency;  or  one  new  XM  tank  costing  $2  mil- 
lion a  piece  is  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating 1,000  children  a  year,  except  that  it 
breaks  down  every  thirty  miles. 

These  imbalances  and  overemphasis  on 
military  capacity  is  not— as  some  argue- 
only  a  reflection  of  profitmaking  by  the 
milittiry  industrialists  or  bureaucratic  nar- 
rowmindedness  of  defense  planners  in  our 
Pentagon. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  of  course,  is  that 
we  do  have  adversaries  against  whom  we 
must  offer  an  effective  defense. 


By  their  continued  use  of  Cubari  surro- 
gates in  Africa,  their  continued  real  growth 
in  military  expenditures  over  the  last 
decade,  and  their  brutal  military  invasion 
and  occupation  of  Afghanistan,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  again  reaffirmed  our  worst  fears 
of  that  government  and  ideology— fears 
which  require  the  United  States  to  maintain 
an  adequate  military  defense  and  deterrent 
posture. 

Such  a  military  posture,  however,  should 
be  based  on  an  objective  assessment  of  our 
own  defense  requirements— not  a  simple  or 
blind  imitation  of  the  Soviet  military  pos- 
ture or  force  structure.  In  addition,  our  ef- 
forts to  promote  and  assure  U.S.  national  se- 
curity interests  and  world  peace  should  in- 
clude a  recognition  of  those  areas  which  we 
can  point  to  with  pride  as  a  people— our 
commitment  to  economic,  social  and  reli- 
gious justice  and  human  freedom. 

As  we  engage  in  this  necessary  and  yet 
risky  military  competition  with  the  Soviets, 
we  should  remind  ourselves  of  the  sanguine 
advice  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  who,  in  conunenting  on  military  competi- 
tion among  nations,  said:  "The  only  prob- 
lem with  the  notion  of  and  'eye  for  an  eye" 
is  that  we  may  all  end  up  blind."  The  dan- 
gers of  excessive  reliance  on  military  means 
to  deter  armed  conflict  and  to  enhance 
United  States  and  world  security  has  been 
most  graphically  illustrated  in  such  recent 
events  as:  the  use  of  a  military  preemptive 
strike  as  opposed  to  diplomacy  to  address 
nuclear  nonproliferation  concerns,  as  seen 
in  the  Israeli  bombing  of  Iraqi  nuclear  fa- 
cilities; the  abandonment  to  date  by  the 
Reagan  administration  to  Initiate  discus- 
sions on  nuclear  arms  control  limitations  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers  which  has  re- 
sulted in  both  sides  adding  literally  thou- 
sands of  additional  nuclear  warheads  to 
their  resijective  arsenals  without  any  in- 
crease in  United  States  and/or  worlc*  stabili- 
ty. 

an  overemphasis  uFK>n  military  assistance 
to  the  beleaguered  country  of  El  Salvador 
when  the  problems  in  that  country  call  pri- 
marily for  economic,  not  military,  assist- 
ance. 

The  most  Rev.  James  A.  Hickey.  Archbish- 
op of  Washington,  succinctly  highlighted 
this  issue  when,  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  this  past 
spring,  he  said:  "The  problem  in  El  Salvador 
is  rooted  in  the  need  for  political  an  eco- 
nomic reform  within  the  country.  Our  aid 
and  our  diplomacy  should  be  aimed  at  pro- 
ducing such  reforms.  Military  aid.  in  my 
view,  mortgages  our  potential  to  do  this," 
said  Bishop  Hickey. 

Rather,  we  need  to  return  our  government 
to  the  usage  of  the  kind  of  diplomacy  which 
the  Reagan  administration  has  recently 
pursued  in  its  proposal  to  establish  a  peace- 
keeping force  in  the  Sinai.  Its  establishment 
will  support  the  Camp  David  accord  initiat- 
ed by  President  Carter  and  reinforce  the 
E»eace  treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel  and 
the  peace  process  in  the  Mideast.  Only  3 
years  ago  most  foreign  policy  experts  were 
saying  that  lasting  peace  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  was  a  pipedream.  If  the  peace 
which  has  been  established  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  is  an  example  of  a  pip)edream.  I 
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should  pursue  such  pipedreams 
possible— in  Central  America,  in 
Ireland,  and  wherever  else  conflict 
gnaw  away  at  social  order, 
human  freedom.  This  develop 
a  poignant  rebuttal  to  the  phil 
underpinnings  of  the  Reagan  ad 
's  new  policy  to  encourage  U.S. 
worldwide  as  expressed  in  the 
the  White  House  statement  jus- 
new  policy  which  states:  "We 
ith  the  world  as  it  is.  rather  than 
like  it  to  be." 
to  a  more  aggressive  applica- 
dijilomacy  worldwide,  there  is  also  a 
need  for  the  advanced  indus- 
ountries  of  the  West  to  address 
economic  problems  encountered 
p^^ples  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
world.  In  this  respect,  the  House 
fairs  Committee,  under  the  lead- 
Rtp.  Clement  J.  Zablocki.  a  native 
and  chairman  of  the  commit- 
y  boss  for  the  last  ten  years,  re- 
this  need  by  proposing  several 
changes  in  the  foreign  assistance 
as  originally  proposed  by  the  ex- 
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adopted    Chairman    Za- 
proposals     which     reduced     the 
requested  by  the  President  to  be 
.  military  assistance  and  increased 
1  ;vels  for  health  and  refugee  pro- 
Peace  Corpw.  and  the  U.S.  volun- 
ibutions  to  the  U.N.  development 
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we  as  a  people  must  expand  the 
ntemational   cultural   exchanges, 
me  to  the  constructive  role 
as  members  of  the  Foundation 
Cooperation— have    and 
to  our  efforts  to  avoid  armed  con- 
hance  world  stability,  to  enhance 
and  to  preserve  world  peace, 
cjunteer  nonprofit  group  dedicated 
understanding  fostered  by 
ome  hospitality   for  the  past  26 
Foundation  for  International  Co- 
has,  can.  and  must  continue  to 
nique  and  important  contribution 
understanding  and  comity 
ejnphasis  on  "family"  exchanges, 
international  family  exchanges, 
to-person   travels '.   and   your 
mestay  Activities,  you  have  con- 
United  States  and  world  security 
by   the  promotion  and   enhance- 
i  icreased  international  communica- 
understanding  among  the  peoples 
(*ld. 

i  dmittedly  difficult  to  quantify  the 

bei  ef  its  of  such  a  program,  we  should 

c  urselves  that  the  defense  of  our 

nd  the  preservation  of  world  peace 
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based  on  charts  and  maps— but 
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n  point  is  Egypt's  President  Anwar 
).  in  his  autobiography,  expressed 
cries  of  his  experiences  as  an  ex- 
\isitor  to  the  United  States  nearly 
ago  at  which  time  he  came  to  real- 
could  "deal  with  Americans." 
nore  personal  basis,  the  Spalatin 
,ith    the   help   of   your   President 
ohn  and  Marleen  Olsen— hosted  a 
amily  5  years  ago   The  experience 
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for  my  family  was  especially  enjoyable  and 
enriching  because  both  families  shared  the 
most  basic  of  human  family  experiences— 
we  both  were  awaiting  the  birth  of  our  third 
child. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  mentioned  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Foundation  for  Interna- 
tional Cooperation— your  emphasis  on  inter- 
national exchanges  at  the  family  level. 

When  we  in  Washington  think  of  interna- 
tional cultural  exchanges,  we  think  of  ex- 
changes involving  students,  teachers,  parlia- 
mentarians, and  foreign  dignitaries,  but  not 
families. 

Yet.  how  ironic  that  is.  Our  political  lead- 
ers of  both  parlies  as  well  as  our  religious 
leaders  constantly  remind  us— and  correctly 
so— that  the  basic  unit  of  society,  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  of  human  dignity  and  growth  is 
the  lamily. 

For  instance,  who  said:  "No  matter  how 
good  the  nurseries  and  kindergartens  are. 
no  matter  how  educated  and  kind  the  school 
teachers  are,  nothing  can  replace  the 
family?" 

Was  it:  Jerry  Falwell  of  the  Moral  Majori- 
ty? Margaret  Mead?  Or  was  it  President 
Reagan? 

None  of  the  above.  It  was  Ivetta  Knya- 
zeva,  a  card-carrying  Communist  commenta- 
tor on  family  life  and  trends  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Is  it  not  rather  interesting  that  while  we 
and  the  Soviets  hold  opposite  views  on 
many  vital  issues  that  one  which  binds  us 
together  is  our  attitude  about  the  impor- 
tance and  role  of  the  family. 

How  unfortunate  it  is  that  as  a  part  of  our 
national  policy  to  encourage  and  promote 
international  exchanges  we  do  not  think  of 
the  family. 

Yet,  progress  is  being  made.  Just  last  year 
in  our  country  the  U.S.  Government  re- 
leased a  national  report  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Families  reaffirming  the 
family  unit  as  a  basic  and  stabilizing  unit  of 
our  American  society.  Also  last  year,  the 
Fifth  World  Synod  of  Roman  Catholic  Bish- 
op)s  released  a  report  entitled  "A  Message  to 
Christian  Families  in  the  Modem  World" 
which  called  for  a  worldwide  family  minis- 
try stating  that  "the  outlook  of  the  Chris- 
tian family  should  not  be  narrowly  confined 
only  to  the  parish;  it  should  embrace  the 
whole  human  family." 

These  developments  are  consistent  with 
the  theme  of  "Families  of  the  World"  which 
you  have  chosen  for  the  Foundation's  Silver 
Anniversary  this  weekend  in  Milwaukee. 

In  short,  we  all  have  extolled  family  life: 
now  let  us  all  nurture  it. 

Why?  Because  we  first  learn  the  values  of 
sur\'ival— to  eat,  clothe,  and  clean  ourselves; 
and  the  values  of  human  humanity— love, 
sacrifice,  discipline,  authority,  and  mutual 
support— from  our  family.  To  the  degree 
that  we  do  not  learn  these  values  at  home 
but  rather  rely  extensively  on  television,  in- 
terest groups,  or  government,  we  will  have  a 
society  wherein  the  only  operative  norm  is 
"what  is  in  it  for  me."  Beneficiaries  of  such 
a  development  will  be  prisons,  psychiatrists' 
couches,  mental  wards,  alcohol,  and  drug  re- 
habilitation centers,  communes  in  which 
one  is  governed  by  passions  as  opposed  to 
governing  them,  or  destructive  cult  groups, 
as  tragically  epitomized  in  the  mass  suicide/ 
murder  in  Jonestown,  Guyana. 

Let  us  therefore  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  survival  of  our  humanity  and  the  world 
via  the  family  unit. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  we  learn  not 
just  to  live  in  a  family,  we  learn  to  love.  We 
need  that  commodity  more  than  we  need 
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oil.  Love  is  our  ultimate  energy  source.  Let 
us  preserve  it. 

The  continuation  of  your  international 
family-to-family  exchanges  reaffirms  the 
belief  that  through  greater  communications 
and  exchanges  across  national  borders  we 
can  better  understand  each  other— our  civi- 
lization, our  diversities,  our  cultures,  our 
dally  living  requirements. 

In  doing  so,  you  have  indeed  made  our 
world  better  and  safer  for  all  people.  As  a 
husband  and  father  of  three  girls.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  you.* 


BILL  GREEN  PRAISES 
COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise 
today  in  order  to  praise  a  vital  public 
service  that  exists  in  every  congres- 
sional district,  the  community  newspa- 
per. As  our  daily  newspapers  and  elec- 
tronic media  increasingly  turn  their 
concerns  to  international,  national, 
and  regional  news,  the  role  of  the  com- 
munity newspaper  has  to  expand  to 
fill  the  void  created  by  a  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  local  news.  The  community 
newspaper  provides  the  public  with 
important  local  events  information 
such  as  changes  in  housing,  commer- 
cial properties,  sanitation,  police  pro- 
tection, zoning,  and  other  matters  that 
affect  the  community  on  a  daily  basis. 

An  outstanding  example  of  such  a 
community  paper  is  the  Herald  in  New 
York  City.  With  a  circulation  of 
40,000,  the  Herald  serves  the  Manhat- 
tan community  from  14th  to  60th 
Street  and  Park  Avenue  to  the  East 
River.  Three  reporters  and  two  editors 
comprise  the  editorial  staff  and 
produce  a  weekly  newspaper  that  has 
served  its  community  for  1 1  years.  The 
Herald's  reporters  also  work  as  their 
own  photographers  and  since  the 
paper  is  accredited  with  New  York 
University  and  Columbia's  Journalism 
School,  two  interns  a  semester  are  able 
to  join  the  production  staff  of  the 
Herald  for  valuable  practical  experi- 
ence. 

The  Herald  is  unique  in  that  it 
serves  as  a  not-for-profit,  tax-exempt 
community  newspaper.  The  paper 
does  not  rely  solely  on  advertising  rev- 
enue but  is  also  supported  by  reader 
contributions  and  has  successfully 
transferred  the  F»ublic  Broadcasting 
Service  (PBS)  concept  of  fund  raising 
to  publishing. 

I  cite  the  July  17,  1981,  issue  of  the 
Herald  as  a  colorful  and  detailed  ex- 
ample of  the  community  services  pro- 
vided by  such  a  publication.  Writer 
Beth  Sherman  complied  "Right  in 
Your  Own  Backyard, "  an  enlightening 
community  guide  issue  of  events  in 
and  around  the  Manhattan  area  to 
keep  New  Yorkers  busy  for   "a  month 
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of  Sundays."  The  guide  was  printed  in 
large  type  for  easier  reading  by  senior 
citizens  and  provided  tour  schedules, 
locations,  and  hours  of  opening  for 
visitors  to  everything  from  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  to  Lincoln 
Center. 

Services  such  as  those  the  Herald 
provides  are  invaluable  to  all  citizens 
since,  more  often  than  not,  it  is  the 
events  in  our  own  backyard  we  are 
least  aware  of  .• 


INTRODUCING  A  PRIVATE 
RELIEF  BILL 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  HARTNEH 

OF  SOtTTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Smoaks  of  Charleston, 
S.C,  have  been  trying  to  get  their 
adopted  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Jones,  naturalized  as  a  U.S.  citizen. 
Under  current  law,  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  cannot  ap- 
prove her  application  for  immigration 
because,  for  naturalization  purposes, 
she  does  not  qualify  as  an  adopted 
child.  Therefore  I  am  introducing  a 
private  relief  bill  to  relieve  the 
Smoaks  of  the  restraints  which  pre- 
vent them  from  naturalizing  their 
adopted  daughter. 

Elizabeth  is  the  niece  of  Mrs. 
Smoaks  and  was  adopted  inasmuch  as 
she  has  been  living  with  the  Smoaks 
for  many  years.  She  is  a  British  citizen 
and  a  resident  of  Liverpool,  however,  a 
very  unpleasant  family  problem  exists 
there,  partially  due  to  the  fact  that 
her  mother  has  remarried.  Elizabeth  is 
a  fine  young  lady  who  has  a  very 
strong  desire  to  live  and  work  in  Amer- 
ica and  to  be  near  her  new  family. 

The  adoption  proceedings  that  the 
Smoaks  went  through  to  adopt  Eliza- 
beth were  completed  and  approved 
March  10,  1981,  with  the  approval  and 
encouragement  of  Elizabeth's  natural 
mother.  The  Smoaks  love  and  care  for 
Elizabeth  very  much  and  have  demon- 
strated their  responsibility  for  her 
well  being.  I  should  also  add  that,  her 
natural  mother  approves  of  her  be- 
coming a  naturalized  U.S.  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  deny  this  relief  to 
the  Smoaks  will  create  undue  hard- 
ship on  all  parties  involved.  I  would 
hope  that  my  distinguished  colK?agues 
could  find  the  compassion  to  support 
this  bill. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  - 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Ann  Jones 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Elizabeth  Ann  Jones  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  A'ithin  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Smoaks.  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
the  Act:  Provided,  That  the  natural  parents 
or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.* 


PROJECT  TRUTH:  USIA  S  NEW 
PROGRAM-PART  II 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
insert  in  the  Record  another  section 
of  the  new  USIA  publication,  "Soviet 
Propaganda  Alert." 

I  believe  that  "know  your  enemy"  is 
the  beginning  of  geopolitical  wisdom. 
Learning  the  devices  and  techniques 
of  Soviet  propaganda  is  a  good  first 
step  in  learning  how  to  spread  the 
truth.  I  would  like  to  see  USIA  publish 
its  own  record  of  how  it  is  combating 
the  various  Soviet  propaganda  strate- 
gies. 

This  section  is  part  of  "Current 
Soviet  External  Propaganda  Themes" 
and  is  entitled,  "Global  Themes:  U.S. 
and  U.S.S.R.  as  Competing  Social 
Models": 

B.  GLOBAL  themes:  U.S.  AND  U.S.S.R.  AS 
COMPETING  SOCIAL  MODELS 

The  propaganda  themes  listed  in  this  sec- 
tion are  meant  by  the  Soviets  to  show  that 
the  U.S.  is  an  unattractive,  vicious,  exploita- 
tive society  which  has  outlived  its  time.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  portrayed  as  the  society 
which  has  found  the  answers  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  modem  society.  While  the  Soviet 
Union  is  acknowledged  to  have  some  prob- 
lems, these  are  of  a  temporary  nature  and 
will  fade  as  the  society  develops. 

The  Soviets  are  esE>ecially  defensive  about 
social  and  ecomonic  comparisons  with  the 
U.S.  and  other  Western  countries.  They 
react  immediately  to  charges  from  Western 
officials  which  call  into  question  the  quality 
of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  challenge  tfie 
idea  that  the  USSR  constitutes  a  model  for 
future  society. 

Sub-themes 

1.  The  U.S.  slanders  the  Soviet  Union. 
U.S.  policy  is  pervasively  anti  Soviet.  "Bour- 
geois Falsifiers"  in  the  West  carry  on  a  re- 
lentless campaign  of  anti-Soviet  slander. 
They  slur  the  Soviet  way  of  life.  Soviet  re- 
ality, nationality  relations,  foreign  policy, 
economic  system,  etc.  Western  "secret  serv- 
ices" and  their  "mouthpieces"  and  "voices" 
are  in  the  forefront  of  this  campaign  of 
anti-Sovietism. 

2.  The  neocolonialist  U.S.  and  its  allies  are 
not  friends  of  the  Third  World.  The  U.S. 
holds  up  the  American  system  as  a  model 
for  Third  World  countries  but  in  fact  it  is 
not  a  fit  model.  Imitating  it  means  continu- 
ing in  a  mode  of  colonial-style  oppression 
and  injustice.  The  U.S.  supports  tyrannical 
regimes  (e.g.  Chile.  South  Africa)  if  they  are 
pro-Wes:  and  anti-Soviet,  and  it  opposes  na- 
tional liberation  movements.  It  has  no  genu- 
ine concern  for  the  welfare  of  tfie  Third 
World  peoples;  its  main  concern  is  access  to 
resources.  American  exploitation  of  Third 
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World  takes  many  forms— economic,  cultur- 
al, political.  For  example.  U.S.  corporations 
extract  profit  from  the  Third  World  while 
exploiting  their  resources;  the  CIA  manipu- 
lates foreign  regimes  by  "dirty  tricks':  U.S. 
museums  and  private  collectors  steal  Latin 
American  artifacts. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  is  the  natural  ally  of 
Third  World  countries.  Its  dedication  to  the 
interests  of  the  common  people  is  manifest- 
ed in  its  support  of  national  liberation 
movements.  The  USSR  generously  extends 
opportunities  to  Third  World  students  to 
study  in  the  USSR.  It  unstintingly  gives 
economic  assistance  for  peaceful  purposes 
and  sends  Soviet  technicians  and  specialists 
of  all  kinds  to  Third  World  countries  to 
work  jointly  with  the  indigenous  population 
on  construction  and  other  projects. 

4.  The  U.S.  is  an  insecure,  unstable,  inhu- 
mane society  in  a  permanent  state  of  crisis. 
Its  most  striking  features  are: 

High  unemployment  (especially  among 
blacks). 

Racial  discrimination. 

Abject  poverty  juxtaposed  with  excessive 
wealth  concentrated  in  the  topmost  elite. 

Widespread  demoralization  as  well  as  ma- 
terial deprivation  among  the  poor,  the  un- 
employed, and  the  otherwise  disadvantaged. 

High  cost  of  education,  medical  care.  etc. 
(access  and  quality  depend  upon  ability  to 
pay). 

Rampant  crime  and  antisocial  behavior 
(decadence,  drugs,  and  pornography). 

Neglect  of  and  lack  of  respect  for  the  eld- 
erly. 

Widespread  worker  dissatisfaction  (as  evi- 
denced by  strikes). 

Political  prisoners. 

Lack  of  genuine  democracy. 

[Note.— While  usually  less  prominent  and 
extensive  than  propaganda  on  international 
issues,  propaganda  on  U.S.  internal  affairs  is 
nonetheless  a  staple  feature  of  the  Soviet 
media.  Themes  are  longstanding  and  change 
little  over  time,  although  treatment  and 
tone  vary.  Commentary  is  usually  tied  to 
some  news  event  or  development  in  the  U.S. 
which  illustrates  negative  asjjects  of  Ameri- 
can society.  Soviets  do  not  need  to  make  up 
stories  or  "disinformation"  although  they 
are  not  above  it.  All  they  must  do  is  give 
one-sided  coverage  of  issues,  drawing  from 
Western  press  articles  and  data  that  show- 
American  society  in  an  unfavorable  light.  1 

By  contrast,  Soviet  propagandists  portray 
the  USSR  as  having  solved  or  nearly  solved 
most  of  its  problems.  Because  economic 
rights  (jobs,  wages,  pensions)  are  considered 
to  be  basic  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  system  is  shown  to  be  more 
humane  and  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the 
masses.  Social  relations  are  based  on  equali- 
ty, antisocial  behavior  Is  an  aberration,  and 
the  people  regard  the  system  as  fair  and 
just. 

5.  The  U.S.  violates  fundamental  human 
rights  while  Recusing  others  of  doing  so. 
The  US.  hypocritically  attacks  the  Soviet 
Union  for  alleged  human  rights  violations, 
while  it  is  the  U.S.  that  is  violating  funda- 
mental human  rights.  The  U.S.  is  interested 
in  human  rights  only  as  an  issue  with  which 
to  attack  the  Soviet  Union. 

6.  Soviets  who  fall  prey  to  Western  propa- 
ganda tend  to  be  unsuccessful  and  miserable 
when  they  emigrate.  Soviet  emigres  miss 
their  homeland  intolerably,  regret  their  de- 
cision to  emigrate,  and  are  desperate  to 
return  to  USSR.  Their  reasons  for  being  dis- 
enchanted with  life  in  the  West  tend  to  be 
both  economic  and  "spiritual":  difficulty  of 
getting  a  job  commensurate  with  one's  edu- 
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Soviet  propaganda  accuses  out- 

e4pecially  the  West  and  particularly 

-of  interfering  in  internal  Polish 

4irring  up  trouble  through  its  radio 

(VOA  and  RFE).  and  support- 

tist>cialist  elements.  Various  Polish  or- 

and  individuals  have  been  criti- 

favorile  targets  are  Solidarity,  the 

for  the  Defense  of  the  Workers 

ind  groups  which  allegedly  seek  to 

Poland  from  the  socialist  commu- 

ristore  capitalism.  FRG  interference 

a  ichism  is  also  a  recurrent  theme. 

A/^^iniatan.  Major  emphasis  is  on  the 

economic,     and     otherwise 

aid  rendered  by  the  Soviet  Union 

Outsiders,   especially    the 

ogtther  with  the  PRC  and  Pakistan. 

harfied  with  interfering  in  Afghan  af- 

in   the  Persian  Gulf,  supporting 

the  ■bandits'"  (insurgents) 

gen4rally  provoking  discord  and  chaos. 

is    accused     of     l>eing     behind 

activity. 

.  The  Iranian  people  are  said  to 

©♦erthrown     the     oppressive.     U.S.- 

r^Kime  of  the  Shah.  The  U.S.  is  still 

legain  its  previous  dominauice  and 

attempts  to  overthrow  the  revolu- 

egime.  The  U.S.  (through  the  CIA) 

poi  sible  for  the  rash  of  assassinations 

leaders. 

la.  China  is  accused  of  taking  an 

ative  and  hostile  stance  toward  the 

nion.  It  is  depicted  as  conspiring 

U.S.  on  military  and  political  ad- 

which  threaten  the  USSR  and  its 

endanger  peace— for  example,  in 

The  point  is  made,  however. 

USSR    remains    ready    to    have 

1  elations  with  the  PRC. 

n.  Japan  is  ganging  up  with  China 

U.S.  against  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 

outrageous  claims  on  Soviet  terri- 

disputed  Northern  Territories). 

Cuia.  Cuba  and  the  USSR  are  loyal 

Ciba  is  the  bastion  of  progressivism 

free  lorn  in  Latin  America.  Latin  Ameri- 

els  !where  seek  to  follow  its  example. 

iften  discouraged  or  prevented  from 

I  he  U.S.  (through  the  CIA)  together 

allies.  Since  Castro  took  power,  the 

SI  ecial  services"  have  been  plotting 

cor  Hiving  against  him.  The  U.S.  con- 

hreatens  and  provokes  Cuba. 

vadoT.  The  U.S.  is  propping  up  an 
■e.  unpopular  regime.  It  has  pro- 
falsehoods  about  the  situation  there, 
with  forged  and  falsified  (by  the 
dclcuments.  The  U.S.  has  made  false 
a  Oout  Soviet  clandestine  involvement 
S{f  vador  in  order  to  distract  attention 

own  activities. 

So^th  Africa.  South  Africa  is  a  racist 

state  which  suppresses  its  national 

movement  with  the  support  if  not 

of  the  U.S.  Its  recent  attack 

Angila  is  evidence  of  its  lawless,  aggres- 

natlire.  and  the  UN  veto  is  evidence  of 
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region.  Zionism  is  condemned  as  a  perni- 
cious force  and  is  equated  with  anti-imperi- 
alism. Egypt  is  another  favorite  target  of 
Soviet  propaganda,  with  personal  attacks 
often  made  on  President  Sadat.  The  U.S.  is 
criticized  for  efforts  to  reach  a  "separate 
deal"  with  Israel  and  Egypt  which  is 
doomed  to  fail.  The  U.S.  is  also  charged 
with  general  aggressiveness  in  this  area. 
This  is  contrasted  to  the  "peace,  friendship 
and  cooperation"  offered  by  Soviet  Middle 
East  policy.  Steadfast  Soviet  support  of  the 
PLO's  cause  is  reiterated. 

10.  Western  Europe.  NATO  countries  are 
often  lumped  in  with  the  U.S.  in  propagan- 
da on  military/strategic  themes.  On  TNF. 
the  U.S.  and  "some  NATO  leaders  "  are  the 
villains,  while  the  European  people  are  gen- 
erally described  as  peace-loving.  All  manifes- 
tations of  opposition  to  neutron  weapon  and 
other  weapons  receive  heavy  play.  Disagree- 
ments or  conflicts  between  the  U.S.  and  its 
European  allies  receive  heavy  and  unbal- 
anced attention  from  Soviet  propagandists. 
A  constant  theme  is  that  the  U.S.  exploits 
Europe  in  its  (U.S.)  anti-Soviet  policies  and 
uses  heavy  pressure  in  countering  Europ)ean 
resistance  to  U.S.  domination.  Another 
theme,  used  mostly  in  connection  with  the 
PRO  is  the  "resurgent  neo-Pascism.  neo- 
Nazism"  in  the  West.« 
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M^dle    East.    The    main    propaganda 

Israel,   which   is  depicted  as  the 

ifcilitary  and  political  threat  in  the 


COMMEMORATION  OF  GREEK 
RESISTANCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  L.  NELLIGAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  41 
years  ago,  on  October  28,  1940,  Greece 
rejected  the  Italian  Fascist  terms  of 
ultimatum  and  entered  into  World 
War  11  against  the  Axis  Powers.  This 
is  a  day  remembered  as  the  "Okhi"  or 
"NO"  Day  Holiday  which  celebrates 
Greek  determination  to  remain  free. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Alex- 
andros  Papagos,  the  Greek  Army 
stopped  the  Italian  advance  and  drove 
the  Italians  from  Greek  soil.  In  April 
1941.  the  Germans  joined  the  Italians 
and  soon  occupied  all  of  Greece,  forc- 
ing George  II  into  exile  in  Crete  and 
then  in  Cairo.  Greek  determination  to 
be  free  did  not  diminish  as  a  result  of 
the  German-Italian  occupation.  Re- 
sistance started  as  noncooperation  but 
soon  became  guerrilla  warfare.  The  re- 
sistance, along  with  the  help  of  the 
Allies,  helped  force  German  withdraw- 
al in  October  1944,  freeing  Greece 
from  oppressive  Fascist  control. 

I  join  with  Americans  of  Greek  de- 
scent in  the  11th  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  commemorating  the  determi- 
nation of  those  Greek  resistance  fight- 
ers who  never  gave  in  to  the  oppres- 
sive forces,  but  rather  fought  for  the 
freedom  of  their  beloved  country.* 
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CITY  OF  GARDEN  GROVE  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PAHERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  pleasure  that  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  honoring 
the  city  of  Garden  Grove  in  recogni- 
tion of  its  25th  anniversary.  The  city 
of  Garden  Grove  was  incorporated  on 
June  18,  1956,  and  since  then  has 
grown  from  a  town  of  approximately 
4,000  to  a  city  of  over  123,000. 

Although  the  city  has  had  many 
outstanding  forefathers,  perhaps  the 
most  endeared  is  Dr.  Alonzo  Cook, 
who  is  recognized  as  the  city's  found- 
ing father.  Dr.  Cook  purchased  a  160- 
acre  parcel  of  land  from  the  Stearns 
Rancho  Co.  in  1874.  a  portion  of  which 
he  later  donated  to  the  community  as 
a  site  for  the  first  schoolhouse. 

The  name  'Garden  Grove"  was  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Cook  as  a  name  for  both 
the  school  and  the  village  that  was 
emerging  around  it.  There  was  some 
objection  to  the  name,  however,  from 
residents  who  felt  that  Garden  Grove 
was  not  an  appropriate  characteriza- 
tion of  their  village.  Dr.  Cook  respond- 
ed to  his  adversaries  by  saying,  "We'll 
make  it  appropriate,"  and  so  the  name 
was  adopted. 

Throughout  the  early  20th  century. 
Garden  Grove  was  primarily  an  agrari- 
an community.  The  town  began  to 
grow  after  1905,  when  Pacific  Electric 
Railroad  completed  their  southern 
California  route.  The  railroad  provid- 
ed the  perfect  impetus  for  furthering 
Garden  Grove's  development.  Gas, 
electricity,  and  telephone  lines  fol- 
lowed shortly  thereafter. 

Garden  Grove's  growth  was  affected 
again  during  the  post-World  War  II 
period,  when  former  servicemen  who 
had  seen  California  during  the  war  de- 
cided to  assume  residency  in  the  area. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  Garden 
Grove  began  to  acquire  the  urban 
character  it  has  today. 

Garden  Grove  was  incorporated  in 
1956  so  that  public  services  could  be 
provided  for  its  much  increased  popu- 
lation. Its  first  city  council  consisted 
of  Mayor  H.  Louis  Lake,  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  founding  father  of 
contemporary  Garden  Grove;  Vice 
Mayor  George  Honold;  and  Council- 
men  Kenneth  Dungan,  Harry  Blades, 
and  Lee  Barr.  Mr.  Barr's  presence  on 
the  council  is  noteworthy  because  he 
was  a  paraplegic  who  served  from  1956 
until  he  passed  away  in  1959.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  wife  Kathryn  Barr, 
the  city's  first  councilwoman  who 
served  from  1960-70.  and  again  from 
1974-78.  The  presence  of  these  two 
outstanding  individuals  on  Garden 
Grove's  city  council  exemplifies  the 
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city's  willingness  to  give  every  man 
and  woman  an  equal  opportunity  to 
serve  in  the  governing  pr(x:ess. 

Mayor  Lake  has  been  followed  by 
seven  mayors  of  comparable  excel- 
lence; George  B.  Honold.  Reece  Bal- 
lard, Lawrence  Schmidt,  Bernard 
Adams.  J.  Tilman  Williams.  Elerth 
"Rick"  Erickson,  and  the  current 
mayor.  Jonathan  H.  Cannon.  Today, 
Garden  Grove  is  presided  over  by  a 
mayor-council  governing  body  which  is 
composed  of  Mayor  Cannon,  and  coun- 
cil members  Leonard  Holland,  mayor 
pro  tempore;  Milton  Krieger;  Robert 
Dinsen;  and  J.  Tilman  Williams. 

Other  city  officials  include  city  man- 
ager, Delbert  L.  Powers;  city  clerk. 
Carolyn  Morris,  and  the  assistant  city 
manager  until  September  30.  1981,  was 
Gwen  Wiesner.  a  25-year  veteran  em- 
ployee of  Garden  Grove.  Gwen  was 
the  first  city  employee,  the  former 
city  clerk  and  she  is  one  of  the  finest 
individuals  I  know. 

Under  the  leadership  of  these  fine 
men  and  women,  the  citizens  of 
Garden  Grove  are  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  governing  process  and 
have  consequently  developed  a  great 
deal  of  civic  iifterest  and  pride.  The 
council  has  appointed  many  citizens  to 
serve  on  various  advisory  commissions 
and  committees.  It  also  extends  a 
standing  invitation  to  all  residents  to 
attend  the  council  meetings. 

Garden  Grove  is  a  city  which  pro- 
vides a  wide  variety  of  public  services, 
one  of  which  is  its  unique  municipal 
speakers  bureau,  a  service  which  pro- 
vides speakers  who  deliver  presenta- 
tions addressing  a  variety  of  subjects 
and  are  available  for  hire  by  any  com- 
munity group  of  10  or  more  citizens. 
The  city  also  provides  a  full  range  of 
recreational  and  cultural  progrsmis  at 
its  ma.iiy  parks,  community  centers, 
and  theaters.  Although  Garden  Grove 
is  primarily  a  residential  community, 
the  city  also  houses  a  variety  of  busi- 
ness and  industrial  corporations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
saluting  the  city  of  Garden  Grove  in 
honor  of  its  25th  anniversary.  Garden 
Grove,  happy  anniversary.* 


AMERICA:  MANKINDS  LAST 
GREAT  HOPE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  today  a 
letter  written  by  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents in  Holyoke,  Mass.  It  was  pub- 
lished just  recently  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  The  writer  is  a  recent 
immigrant  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
this  great  Nation.  He  writes: 

If   Americans   knew    what    it    is   like    to 
search  for  a  piece  of  meat  and  never  find  it: 
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how  it  is  not  to  be  able  to  buy  a  refrigerator 
unless  you  stay  on  a  waiting  list  for  10 
years;  what  it  is  like  by  mandatory  registra- 
tion to  be  committed  forever  to  one  living 
place:  how  easily  people  are  put  in  jail  for 
just  complaining  about  it:  what  it  is  like  to 
live  in  constant  fear  and  to  struggle  for  sur- 
vival every  day  in  a  country  where  the 
courts  are  designed  to  protect  the  govern- 
ment and  are  formulated  in  one  simple  con- 
cept of  guilty  unless  you  can  prove  other- 
wise: if  they  knew  all  this,  they  would 
become  law-abiding  citizens,  never  go  on 
strike,  not  demand  more  freedom  and  never 
insult  their  government.  But  with  amaze- 
ment, delight,  and  deserved  pride,  they 
would  whisper  as  I  do,  "God  bless  this  land 
and  her  people."* 


DOGS  THAT  DO  NOT  BARK 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Mr.  Anthony  Lewis 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times.  Mr.  Lewis  notes  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  utterly 
failed  to  develop  a  coherent  and  credi- 
ble foreign  policy.  Indeed,  as  Mr. 
Lewis  writes  in  his  article: 

The  President  has  been  in  office  for  nine 
months,  and  there  is  not  yet  a  glimmering 
of  considered  policy  on  most  crucial  world 
issues:  Soviet-American  relations,  arms  con- 
trol, the  Middle-East.  China-Taiwan,  and  so 
on.  What  we  have  had  instead  is  lots  of  pro- 
vocative, conflicting  self-damaging  talk. 

I  commend  Mr.  Lewis'  important  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  New  York  Times] 
Docs  That  Do  Not  Bark 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston.  Oct.  25— The  ineptitude  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  in  foreign  policy— 
the  fumbles,  the  discords,  the  embarrassing 
corrections— has  become  an  open  scandal. 
But  it  is  an  amazingly  quiet  scandal  in  the 
one  place  where  vigorous  criticism  might  be 
expected:  Washington.  The  Washington 
critics  who  savaged  Jimmy  Carter  for  "in- 
competence" are  acting  less  like  tigers  now 
than  tabby  cats. 

The  President  has  been  in  office  for  nine 
months,  and  there  is  not  yet  a  glimmering 
of  considered  policy  on  most  crucial  world 
issues:  Soviet-American  relations,  arms  con- 
trol, the  Middle  East,  China-Taiwan  and  so 
on.  What  we  have  had  instead  is  lots  of  pro- 
vocative, conflicting,  self-damaging  talk. 

The  latest  red-faced  example  was  Mr. 
Reagan's  statement  to  out-of-town  newspa- 
per editors  that  he  "could  see"  a  nuclear  ex- 
change limited  to  Europe.  To  quiet  resulting 
West  European  fears  that  America  may  con- 
template fighting  a  nuclear  war  in  Europe, 
officials  hastily  produced  a  corrective  state- 
ment for  the  I*resident  to  issue. 

That  was  one  of  many  episodes  that  have 
alarmed  allied  governments  and  European 
public  opinion.  Earlier  on  there  was  the  go- 
ahead  on  the  neutron  t>omb  without  con- 
sulting the  allies:  a  blunder  that  complicat- 
ed the  far  more  important  question  of  de- 
ploying Pershing  and  cruise  missiles  in 
Europe. 
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Then  there  is  the  logorrhea  of  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council  sUff.  Its  chief  military 
adviser.  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Schweitzer,  was 
fired  after  saying  in  a  speech  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  "going  to  strike"— but  fired,  we 
were  told,  only  for  speaking  without  clear- 
ance. Another  N.S.C.  aide.  Richard  Pipes, 
remains  on  the  job  after  saying  that  war 
with  the  Russians  is  inevitable  unless  they 
abandon  their  system. 

Secretary  of  State  Haig  has  done  his 
share  of  running  off  at  the  mouth.  His  hys- 
terical talk  about  El  Salvador  last  winter, 
sounding  as  if  the  Visgoths  would  be  in  San 
Francisco  if  we  didn't  smash  them  in  San 
Salvador,  made  some  of  his  old  friends  in 
Europe  wonder  if  he  had  taken  leave  of  his 
senses. 

The  Western  alliance,  the  central  bulwark 
of  our  security,  has  suffered  grievously  from 
all  this.  With  the  Russians  preoccupied  in 
Poland  and  bleeding  in  AfghanisUn.  the 
new  American  Administration  had  a  great 
opportunity  to  rebuild  the  politics  of  the  al- 
liance. The  chance  was  totally  muffed.  The 
strident  talk  about  Soviet  villainy  and  vast 
new  weapons  systems  has  served  to 
strengthen  the  unilateral  disarmament 
movement  in  Europe  and  to  strain  the  alli- 
ance. 

Outside  of  Europe,  an  example  at  the 
outer  edge  of  idiocy  is  the  pending  plan  to 
sell  new  PX  warplanes  to  Taiwan— thus  put- 
ting in  jeopardy  our  vital  relationship  with 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  which  Mr. 
Reagan  all  the  while  says  he  wants  to  im- 
prove. And  there  is  the  bizarre  collection  of 
inconsistent  U.S.  postures  in  the  Middle 
East. 

In  the  campaign  last  year  Mr.  Reagan 
promised  to  restore  consistency  to  American 
foreign  policy.  The  line  evokes  giggles  now 
as  State.  Defense  and  the  N.S.C.  go  their 
separate  ways.  There  is  only  Ed  Meese.  who 
knows  nothing  about  foreign  policy,  trying 
to  preside  over  the  melange— and  trying  to 
keep  his  President  from  ad-libbing. 

When  Jimmy  Carter  blundered  in  foreign 
policy,  as  he  did.  he  came  under  scornful 
attack  from  Congress  and  the  heavies  of  the 
Washington  press  corps.  He  had  hardly 
taken  office  when  they  began  treating  him 
with  contempt. 

The  mistakes  of  Mr.  Reagan's  first  nine 
months  are  far  more  dangerous:  more  men- 
acing to  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  the  security  of  the  alliance.  Yet  there  is 
little  sense  in  the  Washington  commentary 
of  the  overall  incompetence  or  of  the  conse- 
quences if  the  policy-making  process  goes  on 
as  it  is. 

Why?  Why  have  those  whose  function  is 
to  criticize  been  so  gentle  with  the  manifest 
follies  of  the  Reagan  Administration  in  for- 
eign policy? 

Could  it  be  that  they  like  Ronald  Reagan 
better  as  a  person?  I  think  so.  He  is  so  amia- 
ble, and  he  really  does  know  how  to  massage 
the  Washington  ego.  The  people  who  never 
forgave  Jimmy  Carter  for  being  an  outsider, 
a  Southern  p:ovincial.  rushed  to  praise 
Ronald  Reagan  for  bringing  "style"  back  to 
Washington. 

If  Jimmy  Carter  had  appointed  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  an  old  Georgia  associate 
who  did  not  know  the  names  of  foreign 
leaders  or  senators.  Washington  columnists 
would  have  been  merciless  in  their  taunting. 
When  Ronald  Reagan  did  that  with  a  Cali- 
fornia friend.  William  Clark,  the  flap  was 
brief  and  routine. 

It  is  also  a  lot  safer  to  criticize  liberals  in 
foreign  policy.  You  can  call  them  ""soft." 
which  is  bad.  As  long  as  Ronald  Reagan 
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at  the  makers  of  policy  In  this 

Administration  I  am  reminded  of  what  the 

1  l^ellington  said  when  he  saw  a  new 

troops:  "I  don't  know  what  effect 

will  have  upon  the  enemy,  but  by 
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STRATEGIC  DECISIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  TI*:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wekinesday.  Odober  28.  1981 
HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
ke  to  insert  my  Washington 
or    Wednesday,    October    28, 
,0  the  Congressional  Record: 
Strategic  Decisions 
Presideht  Reagan's  long-awaited  and  far- 
$180-billion  program  to  modernize 
our  strategic  forces  includes: 
Installation  of  100  giant  MX  missiles,  with 
(  ne  thousand  nuclear  warheads,  in 
I  ut  hardened  silos: 
Acceler  ition  of  research  on  anti-ballistic 
missiles  a  nd  on  ways  to  base  the  MX; 
Construction  of  100  new  strategic  bombers 
after  the  B-1  bomber: 

of  the  radar-evading  Stealth 
a  faster  pace:  and 
nent  of  several  hundred  nuclear- 
missiles  on  84  attack  subma- 
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Pijesident  is  putting  off  for  three  or 
a  decision  how  to  deploy  most  of 
missiles,  in  effect  postponing  the 
basing  mode.  In  the  interim,  sever- 
modes  will  be  thoroughly  studied, 
acknowledges  that  he  does  not 
which    basing   mode  should   be 
pedmanent. 
not   easy   to   decide   how   the   MX 
based.  President  Carter  believed 
United  States  should  confuse  the 
ion  by  shifting  200  MX  missiles 
shelters  in  the  deserts  of  Utah 
ida.  In  making  his  decision.  Presi- 
has  rejected  this  "shell  game", 
because  the  Soviet  Union  could  build 
i  siles  to  destroy  the  MX  than  the 
States  could  build  shelters  to  hide 
Reagan  is  considering  three  ways 
the  MX;  putting  it  aloft  on 
trahsport  planes,  siting  it  in  extremely 
unferground  silos,  or  ringing  it  with 
ic  missiles. 
President's  decision  on  the  MX  has 
much  debate.  The  Chairman  of 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  nation's  top 
officer,  has  flatly  stated  his  doubt 
decision.  Two  former  defense  sec- 
Messrs.    Brown    and    Schlesinger. 
en  of  their  serious  reservations, 
ing  that  the  decision  does  not  close 
wii)dow  of  vulnerability"  (the  phrase 
a  time  just  ahead  when  improved 
n^issiles  will,  in  theory,  be  able  to  de- 
of  our  land-based  missiles).  The 
of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
le  House  and  Senate  oppose  the  de- 
the  same  reason— it  does  not  di- 
;he    exposure    of    America's    land- 
r  lissiles    to    Soviet    attack    because 
the   MX  in  existing   but   hardened 
not  sufficiently  enhance  the  mis- 
suflvivability.  One  group  of  critics  says 
President's  decision  will  increase 
3f  nuclear  war  once  each  siiperpow- 
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er  is  able  to  destroy  its  adversary's  missiles. 
With  such  a  capability,  each  side  would  feel 
pressure  to  shoot  first.  Another  group  says 
that  the  United  States  is  vainly  trying  to 
solve  an  insoluble  problem.  It  must  ulti- 
mately accept  the  vulnerability  of  its  land- 
based  missiles.  The  President's  dilemma  is 
clear:  although  he  has  agreed  with  those 
who  say  that  our  land-based  missiles  are 
vulnerable,  his  decision  does  not  reduce  that 
vulnerability  enough. 

The  frustrating  and  protracted  search  for 
a  way  to  base  the  MX  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  problem  of  vulnerability  of  land- 
based  missiles  cannot  be  solved  without 
arms  control  in  the  form  of  a  negotiated 
agreement  limiting  the  nuclear  arsenals  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Without  limits,  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
able  to  overwhelm  any  proposed  MX  system 
by  building  new  weapons  of  its  own.  We,  for 
our  part,  will  do  the  same  to  them  if  we  are 
not  bound  by  constraints. 

After  years  of  studying  ways  to  make 
land-based  missiles  immune  to  attack,  we 
are  confronting  the  basic  fact  that  no 
basing  mode  works  well.  In  light  of  this  fact, 
the  President's  decision  to  go  slow  makes 
sense.  It  permits  him  to  move  in  several  di- 
rections. More  research  on  other  basing 
modes  is  needed,  and  such  research  takes 
time.  My  hunch  is  that  we  will  eventually 
decide  that  the  sea  is  the  best  and  most 
secure  environment  for  nuclear  weapons,  es- 
pecially for  us  because  of  our  long  coast 
lines  and  easy  access  to  deep  water.  The 
time  should  also  be  used  to  examine  the  ar- 
gument that  the  Soviet  Union  has  the 
power  to  reach  through  a  'window  of  vul- 
nerability "  and  cripple  our  land-based  stra- 
tegic forces  in  a  "surgical"  first  strike.  The 
validity  and  seriousness  of  that  argument 
have  not  been  fully  evaluated  outside  the 
community  of  defense  experts.  In  going 
slow  the  President  is  giving  himself  leeway 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
new  treaty  limiting  strategic  arms.  Also, 
before  a  final  decision  is  made  on  the  basing 
of  the  MX.  the  President  should  explain  in 
detail  how  the  decision  meshes  with  his 
basic  foreign  policy.  Our  choices  of  weapons 
should  not  drive  foreign  policy,  but  should 
be  driven  by  that  policy. 

Mr.  Reagan's  proposal  to  build  100  B-1 
aircraft,  at  a  cost  of  $200  million  each,  also 
requires  scrutiny.  Some  observers  think 
that  the  B-1  is  too  expensive.  Its  cost  could 
hamper  development  of  the  more  advanced 
Stealth.  Others  claim  that  the  B-1  is  obso- 
lete and  could  not  penetrate  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses when  it  comes  on  line  in  1986.  The 
President  has  acknowledged  that  the  B-1 
could  render  effective  service  as  a  strategic 
bomber  for  no  more  than  a  few  years. 

I  believe  the  nation  needs  a  new  strategic 
bomber,  but  I  wonder  whether  there  are 
enough  defense  dollars  for  both  the  B-1  and 
the  Stealth.  Also.  I  want  to  examine  wheth- 
er cruise  missiles  could  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  aging  B-52  and  the  Stealth,  and 
whether  it  makes  more  sense  to  concentrate 
on  the  building  of  one  modern  bomber 
rather  than  two.« 


October  28,  1981 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
AGING-LEAVE  IT  TO  THE  PAR- 
TICIPANTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  years  the  recommendations 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  have  provided  the  impetus  for 
major  legislation  to  improve  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  citizens 
over  the  age  of  60.  The  1961  Confer- 
ence laid  the  groundwork  for  the  land- 
mark medicare  legislation  of  1965,  and 
Older  Americans  Act  programs  and  an- 
tiage  discrimination  laws  grew  out  of 
the  1971  Conference. 

With  the  1981  Conference  now  only 
1  month  away,  the  Nation  looks  for- 
ward to  a  full  and  free  debate  of  the 
critical  issues  this  Nation  faces  as  a 
result  of  a  burgeoning  aging  popula- 
tion. For  the  millions  directly  impact- 
ed by  the  important  decisions  before 
us,  and  for  those  of  us  in  policymaking 
roles,  we  expect  the  Conference  to 
provide  an  open  forum  for  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  on  social  security,  pen- 
sion laws,  and  health  care  to  name  a 
few. 

Sadly,  that  full  and  free  debate  is 
now  threatened.  Attempts  to  politicize 
the  Conference  through  the  establish- 
ment of  rules  which  will  limit  debate 
and  controversial  votes  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. A  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee telephone  survey  of  delegates 
to  learn  of  their  attitude  toward  the 
administration's  social  security  recom- 
mendations and  their  reaction  to  cur- 
rent budget  cuts  as  they  impact  the 
elderly  is  entirely  inappropriate.  How 
sad  it  is  that  the  administration  is  so 
sensitive  to  the  reaction  of  this  grow- 
ing and  important  political  constituen- 
cy over  its  reprehensible  social  securi- 
ty and  budget  proposals  that  it  feels 
compelled  to  destroy  the  tremendous 
value  of  this  Conference. 

Top-level  staff  changes  with  just 
weeks  to  go,  efforts  to  stack  commit- 
tees of  the  Conference  with  adminis- 
tration-appointed delegates  well 
beyond  what  was  initially  conceived, 
and  such  blatant  tactics  as  political 
polling  and  rules  changes  designed  to 
restrict  debate  are  deplorable.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  Conference  must  be  left 
to  the  participants.  The  Conference 
must  not  be  politicized  at  the  risk  of 
intimidating  some  participants,  sti- 
fling debate,  and  casting  a  cloud  over 
the  recommendations  of  the  Confer- 
ence. If  that  happens,  the  Nation  will 
be  the  loser.* 


October  28,  1981 

NATIONAL  END  HANDGUN 
VIOLENCE  WEEK 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Coalition  to  Ban  Handguns 
has  designated  this  week  as  "National 
End  Handgun  Violence  Week."  Activ- 
ities have  been  organized  in  towns  and 
cities  all  over  the  country  to  educate 
Americans  as  to  the  extent  of  hand- 
gun violence,  and  what  can  be  done  on 
a  grassroots  level  to  curtail  it. 

The  devastation  wrought  by  hand- 
guns is  frightening.  Last  year,  nearly 
12,000  Americans  died  from  handgun 
inflicted  wounds.  More  than  5,000 
Americans  are  wounded  in  crimes  in- 
volving handguns  each  week.  One  out 
of  every  five  fatal  firearms  accidents 
involves  a  child  under  the  age  of  15. 
Nearly  4,000  handguns  are  stolen  from 
private  residences  weekly.  These 
stolen  handguns  provide  more  than 
half  of  all  the  firearms  used  by  crimi- 
nals. During  the  next  12  months, 
there  will  be  over  250,000  more  Ameri- 
cans victimized  with  handguns. 

All  levels  of  society  are  touched  by 
handgun  violence.  Unfortunately,  this 
violence  has  become  a  fact  of  our 
everyday  life.  We  flip  past  articles  in 
newspapers  dealing  with  firearms  vio- 
lence, rarely  giving  them  a  second 
glance.  Firearms  fatalities  never  even 
make  the  papers  or  television  news 
shows  unless  a  prominent  citizen  is  in- 
volved or  if  the  incident  is  particularly 
grissly.  We  have  become  so  callous  to 
violence  that  the  actual  number  of 
Americans  who  meet  their  end  by 
handguns  stems  insignificant  to  us. 
More  Americans  were  killed  by  hand- 
guns on  their  own  soil  during  the  peak 
years  of  the  Vietnam  war  than  were 
killed  in  action  in  Vietnam.  In  addi- 
tion, nowhere  in  the  civilized  world  are 
firearms  fatalities  as  high  as  in  the 
United  States.  In  1979,  there  were  48 
handgun  fatalities  in  Japan,  8  in 
Great  Britain,  34  in  Switzerland,  52  in 
Canada,  58  in  Israel,  21  in  Sweden,  and 
42  in  West  Germany.  During  the  same 
period  of  time,  there  were  10,728 
handgun  fatalities  in  the  United 
States.  Or,  in  another  comparison,  the 
handgun  fatality  rate  in  Japan  is 
about  1.6  deaths  per  100,000  persons 
per  year,  and  Great  Britain  and  West 
Germany  both  have  a  fatality  rate  of 
about  1.3  deaths  per  100,000  people. 
Unfortunately,  the  United  States  tops 
the  list  with  9.7  handgun  murders  per 
year  per  100,000  persons. 

The  National  Coalition  to  Ban 
Handguns  organized  National  End 
Handgun  Violence  Week  to  heighten 
public  awareness  of  this  problem  and 
10  mobilize  citizens  to  help  stop  the 
rising  tide  of  violence.  The  national 
chairperson   for  National   End  Hand- 
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gun  Violence  Week  Is  singer  Harry 
Nilsson.  Many  other  prominent  Ameri- 
cans and  national  organizations  such 
as  the  "yWCA,  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  the  Black  Women's  Commu- 
nity Development  Foundation,  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union,  and  the  United  Conference 
of  Mayors  have  endorsed  this  project. 

At  this  moment,  antiviolence  activi- 
ties are  taking  place  in  communities 
nationally,  demonstrating  against  the 
high  levels  of  handgun  violence  which 
we  take  so  casually.  In  my  own  New 
York  City,  our  former  colleague. 
Mayor  Ed  Koch,  has  designated  the 
week  of  October  25-31,  1981,  as  Na- 
tional End  Handgun  Violence  Week. 
Here  in  the  House,  Representative 
Bill  Green  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  335  to  make  this  same  des- 
ignation on  a  national  level. 

I  commend  the  National  Coalition  to 
Ban  Handguns  on  their  efforts  in  es- 
tablishing National  End  Handgun  Vio- 
lence Week.  I  wish  them  great  suc- 
cess—success which  can  only  result  in 
a  reduction  of  handgun  violence.* 


POOR  PAY  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Daniel  J. 
Boorstin,  historian  and  author  of  the 
Pultzer  Prize- winning  "The  Ameri- 
cans," has  been  Librarian  of  Congress 
since  June  1975.  Mr.  Boorstin  has  writ- 
ten an  article,  "Poor  Pay  by  the  U.S., " 
which  appeared  in  the  October  27, 
1981,  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. This  will  be  excellent  food  for 
thought  as  we  consider  the  serious  ef- 
fects of  the  pay  cap  on  senior  execu- 
tives during  the  continuing  resolution 
consideration  next  month.  I  ask  that 
Mr.  Boorstin's  article  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Poor  Pay  by  the  U.S. 
(By  Daniel  J.  Boorstin) 

Washington.— Back  in  18th-century  Eng- 
land, Tories  argued  that  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment should  not  be  paid  so  that  the  nation 
could  be  sure  that  wealthy  men  would 
always  fill  the  position  and.  hence,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  corruption.  Until 
now,  no  one  has  seriously  argued  that  we 
should  deliberately  underpay  higher  execu- 
tives in  our  Government  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  only  the  independently  wealthy  should 
be  attracted.  But  the  recent  refusal  by  Con- 
gress to  restore  some  equity  to  the  Federal 
pay  system  for  executives  shows  that  it 
must  be  beginning  to  think  that  way. 

As  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  overseeing 
the  work  of  more  than  5,000  Government 
employees.  I  must  say  that  we  face  a  crisis 
in  the  management  of  our  Government.  At 
a  time  when  we  talk  of  increasing  incentives 
for  effective,  imaginative  management, 
when  we  are  preoccupied  with  problems  of 
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the  economy,  energy,  and  defense,  we  are 
losing  our  best  managers.  And  we  are  failing 
to  attract  the  most  qualified  people  to 
higher  executive  service. 

I  am  having  the  greatest  difficulty  per- 
suading the  Library's  best  executives  to 
stay,  and  cannot  persuade  the  best  people 
from  universities  or  private  industry  to  join 
us.  Yet  the  Library  is  the  research  institute 
for  Congress  and  our  greatest  national 
knowledge  resource. 

Since  1977.  the  highest-level  Federal  ex- 
ecutives have  received  only  a  5.5  percent 
pay  increase.  Other  white-collar  Federal 
employees  have  received  increases  totaling 
33.5  percent.  Yet  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
55.2  percent! 

In  our  free-enterprise  society,  in  a  Gov- 
ernment supposed  to  reward  merit,  it  is  im- 
possible to  provide  the  usual  incentive  of  a 
pay  increase  for  any  of  my  top  executive 
staff.  More  than  100  employees  at  the  Li- 
brary receive  the  same  salary  as  the  Deputy 
Librarian!  How  can  I  persuade  competent 
executives  to  accept  increased  responsibil- 
ity, when  there  is  no  commensurate  increase 
in  salary— and  now  seems  never  likely  to  be? 

When  I  recently  asked  an  Ivy  League  pro- 
fessor to  reconsider  his  refusal  to  accept  a 
Library  position,  he  replied:  'Do  something 
alx)Ut  the  salary,  and  I  may  consider  it."  1 
was  asking  him  to  move  to  a  city  with  the 
third-highest  housing  costs  in  the  country, 
with  one  of  the  highest  cost  of  living  any- 
where, to  work  hard  at  a  salary  below  what 
he  was  already  receiving.  In  addition,  he  ob- 
served, I  was  asking  him  to  accept  a  limita- 
tion on  outside  income,  to  give  up  all  finan- 
cial privacy  under  the  recent  ethics  laws, 
and  be  a  target  for  the  press.  Do  you  blame 
him? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  morale  of  our 
senior  executives  has  never  been  lower  In 
recent  history?  That  they  feel  they  have 
been  let  down  by  their  employers— Congress 
and  the  American  people?  When  some  of 
my  colleagues  learned  of  the  Congressional 
action,  they  burst  into  tears. 

The  situation  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
is  not  peculiar.  Every  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  losing  its  top  executive  civil  ser\'ants 
at  the  prime  of  their  careers.  Rising  college 
tuition  costs  (a  49  percent  rise  since  1977) 
are  forcing  our  ablest  executives  out  of  Gov- 
ernment. Retirement  rates  of  executives 
newly  eligible  to  retire  (according  to  figures 
from  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management) 
increased  from  15.5  percent  in  March  1978 
to  94.7  percent  in  August  1980.  Sixty-five 
percent  more  career  executives  resigned  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1981.  than  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Other  branches  of  Government,  including 
the  Defense  Department,  are  stymied  in  re- 
cruitment efforts  by  the  pay  limitation.  As 
Senator  Ted  Stevens  recently  noted  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  one  candidate  for 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  systems,  a 
deputy  assistant  secretary  in  research  and 
development,  and  a  candidate  for  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  for  Defense  have  chosen 
not  to  work  for  the  Government  because  of 
the  pay  cap. 

Must  we  choose  between  wealth  and  medi- 
ocrity? I  cannot  believe  that  either  the 
people  of  the  United  States  or  our  Congress 
is  so  shortsighted.  Out  of  de.speration  and 
the  simple  need  to  keep  the  machinery  of 
Government  going,  we  will  find  ourselves  in- 
creasingly settling  for  less  than  the  best. 
This  IS  simply  because  Congress  will  not 
provide  reasonable  incentives  for  our  ablest 
citizens  to  do  patriotic  civilian  service  with- 
out sacrificing  the  interests  of  their  family. 
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)f  my  ablest  predecessors.  Herbert 

.  reputedly  had  a  stock  answer  for 

metnber  of  the  Library  staff  who  came 

to  request  an  increase  in  pay.  "Is  it 

^ifficient  compensation  to  have  the 

of  working  for  the  Library  of  Con- 

I  do  not  know  how  effective  his  ob- 

was  back  them.  But  I  find  myself 

dijiven  to  give  his  answer  now. 

the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic. 

far 'lighted  leaders  have  insisted  on  ade- 

(  ompetitive  comi>ensation  for  execu- 

our  Government.  When  the  matter 

deliated  before  congress  in  1797.  Fisher 

■epresentative   from   Massachusetts. 

a  policy  of  offering  "the  least  possi- 

for    which    an    office    could    be 

.  .  a  sum  should  be  paid  for  serv- 

suf^cient  to  command  men  of  talent  to 

it."  George  Washington,  himself  a 

means,  in  his  Annual  Message  of 

u^ed  Congress  to  improve  the  pay 

officers  of  the  United  States,  lest 

contract  the  sphere  within  which  the 

of  characters  for  office  is  to  be 

and  .  .  .  proportionately     diminish 

prc^ability  of  a  choice  of  men  able  as 

upright."  Otherwise,  he  feared,  we 

virtually  exclude  from  public  trusts, 

and  virtue  unless  accompanied  by 
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VOLUKTARISM  STILL  ALIVE  AND 
WELL 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LUCKY  TO  BE  AN  AMERICAN 


October  28,  1981 


HON.  MARK  D.  SIUANDER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IH  tHE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

\  Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  SIUANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
let  my  colleagues  know  that  voluntar- 
ism is  alive  and  well,  and  living  in  my 
distric  in  southern  Michigan. 

On  J  aturday,  October  24,  St.  Joseph 
Township      became      privileged      to 
becomp  a  center  for  a  chapter  of  Lions 
I    congratulate    Alfred 
of  St.  Joseph,  for  his  efforts  to 
Lions  Club  to  that  area,  and  I 
only  the  best  as  he  and  his 
work  on  behalf  of  others.  As 
kiiow.  Lions  Clubs  have  served  the 
fortunate  in  communities  around 
Nition  in  a  myriad  of  ways  for 
many  years, 
motto,  "We  Serve,"   is  a  re- 
that  each  and  every  one  of  us 
duty  to  help  make  the  world  a 
comfortable  place  to  live  for  the 
fortunate  among  us. 

hundreds  of  selfless  individuals 
clonate  their  time  and  effort  to 
the  living  conditions  are  what 
his  country  a  great  nation.  I  am 
to  say  that  yet  another  group  of 
volunteers  is  providing  public  service 
now  iQ  the  4th  District  of  Michigan.* 
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HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
frequently  we  take  for  granted  how 
lucky  we  are  to  be  Americans.  Regret- 
tably it  often  takes  a  tragedy  to  jolt  us 
into  realizing  how  blessed  we  are  to  be 
able  to  live  as  free  citizens  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  are  privileged  to  have  the  most  re- 
vered democratic  process  in  the  world 
where  the  rights  of  free  speech  and 
justice  are  integral  parts  in  all  of  our 
lives. 

Mr.  Valentin  Dulalas  understood, 
perhaps  better  than  many  native 
Americans,  how  fortimate  one  is  to  be 
an  American  citizen.  Unforttmately  he 
died  before  he  could  join  us  in  calling 
this  great  coimtry  his  homeland.  Mr. 
Dulalas  had  satisfied  all  the  require- 
ments for  U.S.  citizenship,  but  he 
became  ill  and  died  before  his  dream 
could  become  a  realization. 

Mr.  Dulalas  served  as  a  patriot  in 
the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II  in 
his  homeland,  the  Philippines.  He 
came  to  live  in  the  United  States  in 
1979.  The  only  reason  that  Mr.  Dula- 
las did  not  die  as  an  American  was  be- 
cause he  was  never  administered  the 
oath  of  allegiance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  this  is  a  moot 
point.  Mr.  Dulalas  was  an  American  in 
the  spirit  of  George  Washington. 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Teddy  Roose- 
velt. I  am  proud  to  be  the  Representa- 
tive from  a  District  in  which  the 
family  of  a  man  such  as  Mr.  Dulalas 
resides.  While  Mr.  Dulalas  was  never 
able  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he 
proved  that  he  was  truly  worthy  of 
being  an  American  by  living  his  life  ac- 
cording to  the  oath. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  read  the  oath  of  allegiance  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Dulalas. 

I  hereby  declare,  on  oath,  that  I  ab- 
solutely and  entirely  renounce  and 
abjure  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to 
any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or 
sovereignty,  of  whom  or  which  I  have 
heretofore  been  a  subject  or  citizen; 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I  will 
bear  arms  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  when  required  by  the  law;  or 
that  I  will  perform  noncombatant 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  when  required  by  the 
law;  or  that  I  will  perform  work  of  na- 
tional importance  under  civilian  direc- 
tion when  required  by  the  law;  and 
that  I  tJike  this  obligation  freely  with- 
out any  mental  reservation  or  purpose 
of  evasion;  so  help  me  God.* 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  CIVIL 
DEFENSE 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  in- 
cluding civil  defense  as  an  element  in 
his  strategic  defense  program.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  taken  an  important 
step  toward  making  an  effective  civil 
defense  for  this  Nation  a  reality.  It  re- 
mains for  the  administration  to  put 
before  Congress  a  comprehensive,  mul- 
tiyear  civil  defense  plan,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  necessary  funding  to  carry 
out  this  plan.  Yesterday.  I  wrote  the 
President  urging  him  to  put  the  White 
House  squarely  behind  an  enhanced 
civil  defense  program.  The  text  of  my 
letter  to  the  President  follows: 

OCTOBBR  27. 1981. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President.  For  quite  some  time. 
I  have  t>een  concerned  about  the  state  of 
our  nation's  civil  defense.  Legislation  that  I 
have  sponsored  has  been  enacted  upon  and 
made  into  law,  however,  necessary  funding 
as  well  cs  a  multi-year  program  for  such 
funding  has  not  been  offered  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  date.  The  Chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  who 
deals  with  civil  defense  funding,  responded 
to  my  questions  on  the  floor  that  he  would 
assist  with  such  funding  should  a  multi-year 
program  be  recommended  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. I  would  certainly  hope  that  such  a 
program  would  be  forthcoming  from  the 
White  House  In  the  near  future  so  we  could 
proceed  with  a  proper  civil  defense  program 
to  protect  the  jjeople  of  our  nation. 

Since  your  decision  on  the  strategic  rec- 
ommendations, which  includes  the  B-1 
Bomber,  the  MX  Missile,  and  strategic  de- 
fense. I  have  publicly  stated  that  I  favor  all 
five  of  your  points,  as,  for  the  first  time,  I 
see  the  possibility  of  a  strategic  defense 
master  plan.  I  have  been  urging  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  such  a  master  plan  for 
several  months,  with  no  avail.  Such  strate- 
gic defense  master  plan  necessarily  includes 
civil  defense  and  air  defense. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  at 
your  convenience.  Rest  assured  that  I  will 
do  what  I  can  to  further  a  proper  civil  de- 
fense program,  as  well  as  the  overall  strate- 
gic defense  program,  through  Congress. 
Yours  truly. 

Ike  Skelton, 
Member  of  Congress.m 


CITY  OF  CYPRESS  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON. JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring  the 
city  of  Cypress  in  recognition  of  its 
25th  anniversary.  Cypress,  which  has 
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previously  borne  the  names  of  Water- 
ville  and  Dairy  City,  was  incorporated 
on  July  24,  1956. 

Contemporary  urban  Cypress  traces 
its  heritage  back  to  pastoral  dairy 
town  days.  Early  Cypress  was  populat- 
ed by  a  few  ranchers  and  wealthy 
landowners  whose  livestock  grazed  on 
the  bountiful  fields  of  the  terrain. 
Among  its  early  historical  figures  was 
Manuel  Nieto.  a  corporal  in  the  Span- 
ish military  and  one  of  the  original 
Ehiropean  explorers  of  the  territory  in 
1769. 

Cypress  was  incorporated  in  1956,  so 
that  the  landowners  might  forestall 
the  rapidly  encroaching  urbanization 
process  that  had  begun  to  change  the 
face  of  many  neighboring  towns.  By 
incorporating,  the  citizens  of  Cypress 
were  able  to  establish  a  separate 
entity  for  the  town,  and  thereby, 
better  control  the  development  that 
occurred  within  its  boimds. 

The  first  mayor  of  Cypress  was  a 
gentleman  named  Jacob  Van  Dyke. 
The  first  city  council  that  served  Cy- 
press along  with  Mayor  Van  Dyke  con- 
sisted of  A.  E.  Arnold,  Walten 
Arrowood.  Thomas  Baroldy.  and  Jacob 
Van  Leeuween,  Jr.  Mayors  who  have 
succeeded  Mayor  Van  Dyke  include 
Thomas  Baroldy.  Prank  Noe.  Robert 
Harvey.  Richard  Bowen.  Delnoe 
Kanode,  John  Kanel.  Robert  Harvey. 
Otto  Lacayo.  Henry  Roberts.  Jr.,  Alice 
MacLain.  Donald  Hudson.  Howard 
Rowan.  Vickie  Evans,  and  the  current 
mayor,  Gerald  Mullen. 

Today  Cypress  is  administered  under 
a  council-manager  system.  Those  who 
currently  serve  on  the  city  council  are 
Mayor  pro  tempore  Cornelius  M. 
"Chuck"  Coronado,  Otto  Lacayo,  and 
Howard  Rowan.  The  city  manager  is 
Mr.  Darrell  Essex.  DarreU  also  holds 
the  title  of  city  clerk,  and  Lillian 
Hains  is  the  deputy  city  clerk. 

In  the  past  25  years  Cypress  has  ex- 
perienced an  extremely  rapid  growth 
rate,  and  currently  has  a  population 
that  exceeds  40.000.  Contemporary 
Cyvress  is  a  city  which  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  quality  housing,  fine  educa- 
tional facilities,  abundant  recreational 
opportunities,  and  a  people-oriented 
community  atmosphere.  It  is  also  the 
site  of  Los  Alamitos  Race  Course. 
Forest  Lawn  Memorial  Park,  and  Cy- 
press Community  College. 

In  recent  years  Cypress  has  wel- 
comed two  transportation-oriented 
corporations— Yamaha  International 
Motor  Division  and  Fiat  Motor  Divi- 
sion—into its  sphere.  Both  have  locat- 
ed their  corporate  headquarters  in  Cy- 
press. Cypress  looks  forward  to  fur- 
ther individual  and  commercial  devel- 
opment in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratulating 
the  citizens  of  Cypress  in  this  the  year 
of  their  25th  anniversary.  We  wish 
them  continued  success  in  the  future. 
Happy  anniversary.  Cypress.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REAGAN'S  SOUTH  AFRICA 
POLICY  IS  ABOMINABLE 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTFINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  most  devastating  experience 
I  had  on  a  recent  visit  to  South  Africa. 
In  August.  I  attended  the  first  United 
Nations  Conference  on  New  and  Re- 
newable Energy  in  Nairobi.  Kenya,  as 
a  congressional  adviser  to  the  U.S.  del- 
egation. On  the  way.  I  visited  South 
Africa  with  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Africa,  chaired  by  my  good  friend 
from  Michigan.  Howard  Wolpe.  What 
we  saw  and  experienced  was  appalling. 

We  learned  firsthand  the  absolute 
horror  of  apartheid,  a  policy  of  sys- 
tematic repression  and  torture 
wreaked  upon  the  black  population  of 
South  Africa,  which  constitutes  a  6  to 
1  majority  of  its  inhabitants.  South 
Africa's  black  r>opulation  is  being  con- 
signed to  "homelands"  which  are  non- 
arable  areas  designated  arbitrarily  as 
black  zones,  given  independent  status, 
and  thus  cast  off  by  South  Africa. 
Blacks  living  in  these  "homelands" 
cannot  make  a  living,  cannot  farm, 
and  many  are  starving  as  a  result. 

No  black  is  permitted  to  migrate  to 
the  white  areas  of  South  Africa  with- 
out a  special  pass  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Since  the  burgeoi^ng  econo- 
my of  South  Africa's  white  community 
requires  more  manpower  than  that 
community  can  provide,  black  males 
are  encouraged  to  work  in  the  mines, 
factories,  and  as  domestic  servants  in 
white  areas.  They  are  not,  however,  al- 
lowed to  bring  their  families  to  join 
them  in  these  areas.  Police  check- 
points are  set  up  outside  the  white 
areas  to  insure  against  illegal  entry, 
and  unaimounced  searches  are  con- 
ducted in  the  homes  of  the  blacks  to 
rout  out  illegal  entrants.  Violators  are 
taken  before  "pass  courts,"  one  of 
which  we  visited,  where  trials  are  con- 
ducted in  the  Afrikaans  language, 
which  many  blacks  cannot  under- 
stand. 

Despite  the  repressive  pass  laws 
against  immigration  of  blacks  from 
their  "homelands."  conditions  there 
are  so  desperate  that  women  and  chil- 
dren have  been  migrating  in  large 
numbers  to  join  their  husbands  and 
fathers.  We  saw  the  government's 
brutal  treatment  of  a  group  of  these 
refugees,  who  settled  outside  Cape- 
town, in  a  community  called  Nyanga. 
Himdreds  of  women  and  children  were 
forcibly  arrested,  removed,  and  repa- 
triated to  conditions  of  starvation  in 
Transkei.  When  I  brought  this  appall- 
ing situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  Department  in  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Haig,  I  was  told  that  our  Govern- 
ment considers  the  incident  in  Nyanga 
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"a  particularly  greviour  example  of 
the  serious  human  rights  implications 
inherent  in  South  Africa's  apartheid 
policies."  Yet  despite  its  own  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  particularly  repug- 
nant nature  of  this  incident,  the  State 
Department  insists  that  these  trage- 
dies are  best  resolved  by  "quiet  diplo- 
macy," read  "Acquiescence  by  Si- 
lence." 

At  any  sign  of  protest  to  their  brutal 
treatment,  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment can  arbitrarily  invoke  a  law 
which  makes  it  illegal  for  more  than 
two  blacks  to  congregate.  Banning, 
which  prohibits  the  banned  person 
from  conversation  with  more  than  one 
person  or  any  contact  with  other 
banned  persons,  is  also  instituted.  Vio- 
lations can  result  in  jail  terms.  Black 
leaders  suspected  of  organizing  opposi- 
tion to  any  government  law  or  edict 
have  recently  been  subject  to  severe 
physical  torture,  leading  in  some  cases 
to  death,  as  was  the  case  with  black 
leader  Stephen  Biko. 

Incredibly,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  chosen  to  respond  to  these 
tragedies  by  remaining  silent.  As 
Jacabo  Timmerman,  an  Argentine 
exile  who  endured  the  torture  and  re- 
pression of  another  government  said, 
"A  quiet  diplomacy  is  silence;  a  silent 
diplomacy  is  surrender." 

Indeed,  oiu*  silence  on  these  issues  is 
tantamount  to  complicity  in  these 
atrocities.  Under  President  Reagan's 
foreign  policy,  we  have  become  an 
international  outcast,  alienating  oiu* 
allies  as  well  as  our  entire  developing 
community,  and,  ironically,  thwarting 
the  very  stated  goals  of  Reagan's  for- 
eign policy:  The  halt  of  Soviet  expan- 
sionism. Our  actions,  taken  in  the 
name  of  confronting  the  Russians  and 
their  Cuban  proxies,  have  been  direct- 
ly coimterproductive. 

Every  black  nation  we  visited  has 
made  a  priority  of  seeking  an  end  to 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  and  South 
African  actions  against  its  neighbors. 
They  want  to  end  South  Africa's 
forced  domination  of  Namibia  through 
a  settlement  in  accordance  with  U.N. 
Resolution  432.  We  visited  Angola,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  communities 
claimed  to  be  under  control  of  the 
South  African  movement,  UNTTA, 
which  the  Reagan  administration 
seeks  to  recognize  and  help.  The  Ango- 
lan Government  made  it  clear  to  us,  as 
it  has  proclaimed  publicly  in  the  past, 
that  it  does  not  want  Cuban  or  Rus- 
sian domination  any  more  than  it 
wanted  Portuguese  colonialism. 
Angola  is  being  threatened  by  the 
South  Africans,  however,  and  its 
people  abhor  apartheid.  Officials  reit- 
erated that  if  the  South  African  mili- 
tary threat  were  withdrawn,  they 
would  be  delighted  to  see  the  Russian 
and  Cuban  troops  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  apartheid  is  one  of  the 
most    blatant    possible    violations    of 
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human  Rights,  and  witnessing  its 
horror  finsthand  was  simply  devastat- 
ing. If  tht  United  States  Is  to  tolerate 
the  starvation,  torture,  and  repression 
apartheidi  entails,  it  is  simply  handing 
the  Soviets  a  victory  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  contemplated.  The  Amer- 
ican publ  c  provided  no  electoral  man- 
date for  these  dangerous  and  counter- 
productiv ;  policies  that  have  us  siding 
with  the  worst  elements  of  the  world 
against  ox  ir  own  interests. 

I  am  in<  luding  in  today's  Record  two 
articles  irhich  recently  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times,  illustrating  the 
appalling  dimensions  of  apartheid.  I 
commend  these  important  articles  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  th^  New  York  Times.  Sept.  9.  1981] 
White  Is  Locky 

(By  Osbom  Elliott) 
poli4e  in  South  Africa  are  so  |x>lite,  so 
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me.  sir,  may  I  ask  what  you  are 

'  Oh.  just  looking  around,  you 

eyes  roam  over  the  smouldering 

shantytown   that  was  brutally 

(ind  burned  out  by  the  police  the 

A  couple  of  hundred  yards 

the  evicted,  staring  stunned  and 

at  what  had  been  their  homes— 

of  plastic  sheeting,  corrugated 

of  wood. 

the  squatters  of  Crossroads,  in 
I  ownship  of  Nyanga.  tucked  away 
near  the  airport  of  Cape  Town: 
black  women  and  children  who 
many  miles  from  their  as- 
"  where  there  is  no  work 
I  ood.  to  be  with  husbands  and  fa- 
are  allowed  to  live  outside  the 
because  they  have  jobs.  The 
nave  been  turned  out  into  the 
of  the  winter  because,  accord- 
cruel  tangle  of  apartheid  laws, 
l^ere  illegally.  Some  sympathetic 
brought  food  and  blankets  and 
collected  vanloads  of  children, 
home  to  feed  and  bathe,  then 
1  hem  to  the  filth  of  the  squatters' 
police  soon  stopped  all  that,  cen- 
tre blankets  and  prohibiting  fur- 


us  the  police  are  all  politesse. 
cahnot  be  here  without  a  permit," 
police|nan  says.  And  where  might  one 
?  You  can't, 
tweedy  civilian  official  leans  in  the 
.  "I  know  this  must  look  like  Ge- 
iou."  he  says,  through  a  bushy 
m  Afrikaans  accent.  "Try  to  re- 
not  all  of  us  approve  of  what 
But  we  have  a  job  to  do." 
,  then  cruise  slowly  by  the  en- 
Crossroads,   my   photojoumalist 
snapding  pictures  of  the  now  homeless 
The  people  seem  numb.  A  police 
our  car,  crosses  our  bow,  and 
Another  pulls  up  behind.  They  escort 
headquarters,  and  there,  at  the  head 
table,  is  the  tweedy,  bearded  ci- 
dums  out  that  the  security  police 
called. 

ire  certain  questions  they  want 

"  a  policeman  says  ominously.  In 

I  say,  we'd  better  call  the  Ameri- 

General.    Permission   granted, 

never  goes  through.  First,  they 

the  number.  Then  they  say  that 

telephone  line  is  down.  Passports  .  .  . 
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palaver  .  .  .  protests  of  innocence  .  .  .  much 
dropping  of  titles  and  names,  preferably  Af- 
rikaner names. 

I  am  thinking  about  some  articles  that 
have  been  appearing  of  late  in  South  Afri- 
ca's English-language  press.  An  article 
about  a  liberal  white  student,  the  son  of  a 
prominent  opp>osition  politician,  who  was 
picked  up  and  jailed  without  charges  for  an 
indefinite  "cooling  off"  period.  Lists  of 
books  and  people  newly  "banned"  and  the 
story  of  one  black  woman  "unbanned"  after 
17  years,  meaning  that  for  the  first  time 
since  1964  she  can  legally  meet  with  more 
than  one  other  person  at  a  time  but  not 
with  her  journalist  son,  who  is  in  an  uniden- 
tified prison,  or  with  her  husband,  also  in 
prison.  Stories  about  the  savstge  police  raids 
on  squatters— these  are  what  have  piqued 
our  Journalistic  curiosity  and  brought  us  to 
Crossroads.  I  am  also  thinking  of  the  absurd 
intellectual  exercise,  so  popular  in  President 
Reagan's  Washington,  or  trying  to  draw  a 
line  between  totalitarian  regimes  and  the 
merely  authoritarian— good  guys  like  Argen- 
tina and  South  Africa. 

Surrounded  by  the  police,  I  am  thinking 
how  lucky  it  is  we  are  American.  Lucky  we 
are  white.  Lucky  my  wife  is  so  expert  at 
playing  the  dumb  tourist  with  her  road 
maps  spread  over  the  table  and  her  repeat- 
ed requests  for  directions  to  Cape  Point— 
"Should  we  take  N3  or  N9  from  here?"  She 
passes  around  gum  drops.  "You  can't  do 
that,"  I  tell  her,  striking  a  rather  leaden 
light  note.  "That's  bribery. "  The  policemen 
accept  the  gumdrops. 

While  the  uniformed  constabulary  is  out 
of  the  room,  I  ask  Tweeds  what  this  is  all 
about.  Why  are  we  being  held?  The  police 
captain,  he  says,  is  upset  because  his  picture 
was  taken;  he  does  not  wsmt  it  to  appear 
somewhere  and  perhaps  expose  him  to  re- 
prisals as  the  senior  officer  at  Crossroads. 
We  ask  Tweeds,  irrelevantly,  whether  he 
knows  New  York.  No,  he  says,  and  adds, 
oddly,  that  he  is  going  to  Yugoslavia  on  hol- 
iday. What  we  don't  say  is.  How  can  you  do 
that  on  a  South  African  passtiort?  What  we 
do  say  is.  Oh,  how  beautiful  the  Dalmatian 
Coast  is. 

The  police  captain  re-enters.  If  he  is  wor- 
ried about  the  pictures,  we  say,  he  can  have 
the  film  from  the  camera.  (What  we  do  not 
say  is  that  we  have  already  switched  the 
film  and  tossed  the  original  into  the  glove 
compartment.) 

"Is  this  going  to  take  long?"  I  ask.  "We 
have  a  plane  to  catch  tomorrow.  Will  we 
stUl  be  in  prison?" 

"No  one  has  said  anything  about  prison," 
the  captain  says. 

After  two  hours,  the  captain  announces 
that  he  has  again  talked  with  the  security 
police;  they  suggest  that  we  forget  the 
whole  incident.  We  wonder  what  it  was  that 
did  the  trick.  The  gum  drops?  The  dumb- 
housewife  bit?  The  name-  and  title-drop- 
ping? The  offer  to  hand  over  the  film?  The 
requested  call  to  the  consul?  Is  Tweeds 
indeed  the  sophisticated  humanitarian  he 
appears  to  be,  or  is  he  in  reality— as  my  wife 
suspects— an  intelligence  officer  playing  the 
role  of  the  "good  cop"? 

"I've  seen  this  done  in  bad  television 
plays,"  Tweeds  says  finally.  "I  now  hand 
you  back  your  passports." 

We  reach  the  door.  "You're  lucky,"  he 
says,  pointing  to  a  car  just  pulling  away. 
"There  go  the  security  police." 

Have  a  nice  trip  to  Yugoslavia,  we  say. 
Enjoy  your  stay  in  South  Africa,  Tweeds 
says.  And  remember,  we're  just  trying  to  do 
our  job.  "Just  following  orders."  So  polite. 
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so  gentlemanly,  so  civilized.  Just  following 
orders. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  26,  19811 

Sou'TH  Atrica:  Bringing  It  All  Back  Home 

(By  June  Jordan) 

I  used  to  imagine  South  Africa  somewhere 
hidden  as  deep  as  the  must  unspeakable 
fears  that  I  knew  as  a  child.  I  used  to  think 
is  must  be  a  rather  small  hole  of  howling 
white  savagery.  It  could  not  be  beautiful  or 
large  or  bright  or  able  to  grow  peaches  on  a 
tree  that  someone  would  water  and  culti- 
vate, day  by  day.  There  could  not  be  people 
laughing  there,  or  music.  What  would  it 
mean  to  buy  a  new  dress,  or  sip  from  a  cup 
of  coffee,  in  a  place  of  such  unimaginable, 
deadly  intent  and  accomplishment? 

South  Africa  used  to  seem  so  far  away. 
Then  it  came  home  to  me.  It  began  to  signi- 
fy the  meaning  of  white  hatred  here.  That 
was  what  the  sheets  and  the  suits  and  the 
ties  covered  up,  not  very  well.  That  was 
what  the  cowardly  guys  calling  me  names 
from  their  speeding  truck  wanted  to  happen 
to  me,  to  all  of  me:  to  my  people.  That  was 
what  would  happen  to  me  if  I  walked 
su-ound  the  comer  into  the  wrong  neighbor- 
hood. That  was  Birmingham.  That  was 
BroolUyn.  That  was  Reagan.  That  was  the 
end  of  reason.  South  Africa  was  how  I  came 
to  understand  that  I  am  not  against  war;  I 
am  against  losing  the  war. 

But  war  means  that  you  fight.  Who  is 
fighting  South  Africa  here,  in  my  house? 
What  am  I  going  to  do? 

I  know  my  life  depends  on  making  this 
fight  my  own.  As  the  Harvard  psychiatrist 
Dr.  Alvin  Poussaint  tells  me  over  the  phone: 
"Either  you  have  to  strike  back  or  accept 
your  own  demise."  He  is  referring,  of  course, 
to  current  joined  emergencies  that  engulf 
black  life:  the  ones  created  by  the  Reagan 
Administration,  which  has  followed  its  vi- 
cious assault  upon  domestic  social  programs 
with  stout  declarations  of  loyalty  to  the  ter- 
rorist Botha  regime. 

"If  Reagan  can  so  casually  support  the 
death  of  black  life  In  Southern  Africa,  why 
not  here!"  says  Dr.  Poussaint.  And  I  think: 
'If  I  accept  what  Washington  and  Pretoria 
impose,  then,  in  a  sense,  I  am  already  dead." 

But  I  accept  none  of  this.  I  mean  to  resist 
the  hatred  of  these  times  any  way  that  I 
can.  Squeezed  by  deadly  priorities  at  home, 
I  am  ready  to  die  for  the  survival  of  black 
people  everywhere. 

How  shall  I  wage  my  fight?  What  can  I 
join?  Where  are  the  streets  side-to-side 
jammed  with  Americans  who  will  not  be 
moved,  who  wUl  shout  until  the  windows 
shatter  from  the  walls?  Is  there  a  picket  line 
that  blocks  the  South  African  Embassy?  Do 
the  merchants  dealing  diamonds  and  gold 
loudly  deny  the  blood  on  the  counter?  Do 
the  students  interrupt  the  teachers  who 
plead  ignorance?  Do  telegrams  of  outrage 
blitz  the  Congress? 

No  and  no  and  no.  .  .  What  is  the  difficul- 
ty? 

Has  nobody  heard  the  news?  Does  no  one 
comprehend  that  South  Africa  persists  in 
its  defilement  of  the  majority  of  its  people? 
Does  no  one  see  how  South  Africa  expan- 
sively exploits  its  illegal  occupation  of  Na- 
mibia? Does  no  one  observe  how  South 
Africa  pursues  its  monstrous  objectives  hun- 
dreds of  miles  into  Angola?  Does  no  one  re- 
alize that  Reagan's  new  African  policy  sup- 
ports the  murder  of  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  Angolan  civilians  In  the  name  of  "our  In- 
terests "? 
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Reeling,  beleaguered  and  terrified  by  in- 
humane values  carried  forward  through  the 
actions  of  this  retrograde  Administration,  I 
yet  look  for  the  dignity  of  an  effective,  defi- 
ant response.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  must 
founder  in  preoccupations  with  ourselves  as 
victims,  as  powerless,  and  that,  therefore, 
we  will  no  longer  rise  up  and  be  a  mighty 
people,  no  matter  what  the  leadership  de- 
crees. I  do  not  believe  that,  in  so  short  a 
time,  Americans  have  accepted  the  status  of 
pawns  complicit  in  the  crimes  of  a  powerful 
few  and  that,  accordingly,  we  can  no  longer 
strive  to  bear  witness  as  a  truly  righteous 
people. 

South  Africa  is  not  so  very  far  away;  I  am 
only  waiting  for  the  call.* 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
ALL 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  those  who  support  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  men  and  women,  some 
have  held  that  gradual  changes  in 
laws  and  Government  policies,  rather 
than  constitutional  amendment,  would 
be  the  most  effective  technique,  and 
the  most  advantageous  for  women.  I 
believe  that  the  policies  we  have  seen 
in  the  past  year  are  the  strongest  pos- 
sible argument  against  a  piecemeal 
strategy. 

We  must  not  let  the  appointment  of 
a  woman  to  the  Supreme  Court  ob- 
scure our  view  of  this  administration's 
effect  on  women's  position.  Appoint- 
ments of  women  to  policymaking  posi- 
tions are  well  below  what  they  were 
under  the  last  administration.  Provi- 
sions for  equality  in  education  under 
title  IX  and  the  sexual  harassment 
statute  have  been  targeted  for  revision 
by  the  administration,  threatening 
some  of  women's  most  basic  rights. 

Recent  budget  cuts  will  severely  re- 
strict women's  health  programs.  The 
earned  income  disregard  for  APDC, 
and  other  welfare  cuts,  will  have  their 
harshest  effect  on  single  mothers,  the 
largest  percentage  of  citizens  below 
the  poverty  line.  And  social  security 
changes  will  make  more  severe  the 
fact  that  women  who  work  in  their 
homes  cannot  get  their  own  retire- 
ment coverage  through  the  system. 

In  employment,  cutbacks  in  EEOC 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
mean  reduced  activity  and  commit- 
ment to  insuring  equal  opportunity. 
The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance programs  has  already  begun  to 
relax  its  affirmative  action  enforce- 
ment and  is  proposing  new  regulations 
to  justify  its  actions. 

Now  more  than  ever,  we  must  realize 
that  equal  opportunity  cannot  be  left 
to  the  policies  of  changing  administra- 
tions and  the  pressures  of  Federal 
spending.  We  cannot  support  the  E 
and  the  R  but  not  the  A.  as  this  ad- 
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ministration  proposes.  We  must  have  a 
permanent  amendment  whose  effect  is 
consistent— to  insure  that  sex  is  not  a 
permissible  factor  in  determining  the 
rights  of  men  and  women,  and  to  see 
that  sex  classifications  are  not  used  on 
the  grounds  of  administrative  conven- 
ience. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  who  support 
equal  opportunities  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, and  on  those  from  unratified 
States  to  lobby  their  State  legislatures 
to  pass  the  amendment.* 


AMERICANISM  FOUNDATION 

NAMES    WINNERS    IN    ANNUAL 
ESSAY  CONTEST 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  especially  proud  of  a  patriotic  or- 
ganization which  was  founded  in  my 
congressional  district,  the  American- 
ism Foimdation,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio. 
The  foundation  recently  held  its 
aimual  essay  contest.  The  title  of  this 
year's  essay:  "What  Americanism 
Means  to  Me."  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  this  year's  winning 
essays  and  I  think  my  colleagues 
would  enjoy  reading  them  as  well.  A 
special  citation  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Zora  VanGuilder,  a  wonderful  Ameri- 
can who  has  called  our  country  home 
for  more  than  104  years.  Her  strong 
sense  of  patriotism  has  not  waned.  Her 
essay  is  a  gem. 

Gaymont  NnRsiNG  Center, 

Norwalk,  Ohio. 
What  America  Means  To  Me 

America— What  it  Means  to  me. 

A  vast  expanse  of  earth  and  sky.  The  gift 
of  life,  love  and  liberty. 

The  beauty  of  the  stalwart  trees.  The 
carpet  of  green  and  soft  downy  masses.  The 
richness  of  soU,  providing  vegetation  and 
nourishment  for  all  manlund  and  t>east. 

All  these  things  the  perfect  and  precious 
gift  who  is  our  Lord  God  and  Saviour. 
America  means  to  me— Home  for  more  than 
104  years.  And  is  freely  given  to  all  who 
obey,  worship  and  believe. 
Sincerely, 

Zora  VanGdiloer  (age  104Vt). 

It  my  colleagues  have  any  doubt 
about  the  patriotic  ideals  of  today's 
youth,  they  would  do  well  by  reading 
the  second  place  essay  written  by  Miss 
Shelly  Wsdker,  an  18-year-old  student 
at  South  Central  High  School.  It  is  an 
outstanding  piece. 

South  Central  High  School. 
What  Does  America  BiIean  to  Me? 

I  am  very  proud  and  honored  to  say  that  I 
am  a  citizen  in  this  country.  One  might  ask, 
"Why  is  this  true?"  It  is  because  my  country 
has  taught  me  to  build  my  life  upon  the 
rock  of  God  and  his  wisdom  combined  with 
the  morals  and  values  delegated  by  the 
American  Society.  This  conception  is  a 
value  that  I  hold  true  and  apply  to  my  life. 
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The  more  patriotism  that  a  society  possess- 
es, the  better  its  quality  of  existence  wlU  be. 

I  am  a  patriotic  person  that  has  a  love  and 
loyal  support  for  my  country.  This  patriot- 
ism includes  my  attachment  to  this  coun- 
try's land  and  people,  admiration  for  its  cus- 
toms and  traditions,  and  to  its  welfare. 
When  a  person  possesses  patriotism,  it  trig- 
gers a  feeling  of  oneness  and  membership  in 
this  country. 

The  word  patriotism  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  patris,  which  means  fatherland. 
Throughout  history,  all  citizens  have  loved 
the  fatherland  or  homeland.  Thus,  as  time 
has  progressed  the  word  patriotism  has 
been  broadened  with  new  developments  in 
transportation  and  communication.  All  citi- 
zens, past  and  present,  love  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  the 
country  in  which  they  are  presently  living.  I 
interpret  patriotism  to  mean  supreme  loya- 
Uty  to  the  nation  and  I  perpetually  apply 
this  to  my  existence  in  the  American  Socie- 
ty. 

Throughout  school.  I  have  learned  to  de- 
velop patriotism  that  creates  an  apprecia- 
tion for  common  memories,  hopes,  and  tra- 
ditions. For  example,  through  the  study  of 
history,  I  have  learned  to  love  my  country 
and  admire  its  great  heroes.  I  take  pride  and 
pay  tribute  to  patriotic  organizations  in  the 
United  States:  The  Americanism  Founda- 
tion, Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, American  Legion,  and  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  They  promote  symbols  of  patri- 
otism and  national  glory  through  the  na- 
tional flag,  national  shrines,  and  monu- 
ments. 

I  apply  to  my  life  that  patriotism  requires 
public  service  and  responsibility  of  all  citi- 
zens. It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
patriotic  citizen  has  a  duty  to  keep  informed 
on  public  issues,  to  take  part  in  civU  affairs 
and  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try to  the  best  of  his  ability.  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  stressed  public  service  In  his  In- 
augural address  of  1961.  He  told  Americans: 
"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you— ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try." 

Patriotism  is  entangled  with  the  political 
powers  of  democracy  and  nationalism.  The 
democratic  ideal  is  that  people  should  have 
the  right  to  govern  themselves.  One  of  the 
ideals  of  nationalism  is  that  people  should 
have  a  common  language,  culture,  and  tradi- 
tion. These  should  form  one  nation  with  its 
own  independent  government.  The  demo- 
cratic and  national  p>owers  are  the  sources 
of  our  national  patriotism.  It  is  a  proud  feel- 
ing to  say  that  I  am  a  member  in  the  society 
of  these  powers.  I  am  a  person  who  loves  my 
country  and  zealously  supports  and  defends 
it's  interest. 

Shelly  R.  Walker  (age  18). 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record,  the  essay  written 
by  the  first  prize  winner,  an  83-year- 
oid  gentleman  who  resides  in  the  Nor- 
walk Memorial  Home.  Mr.  George 
Kullman's  award  winning  "What 
America  Means  to  Me"  should  be 
shared  with  all  of  my  colleagues. 
Norwalk  Memorial  Home. 

269  West  Main  Street, 

Noncalk,  Ohio. 

What  America  Means  to  Me 

Throughout  America's  history  we  have 
been  fortunate  to  have  been  blessed  with 
leaders  who  cared  about  the  future  of 
America  and  felt  that    "freedom"  was  the 
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goal  to  b^ 
achieved, 


pursued  relentlessly  and, 
cherished  above  all  else. 


Ever  since  that  eventful  day  in  July,  1776. 


when  the 


founding 


God". 


when 


draft  prepared  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 


son becan  le  the  official  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Americans  have  been  celebrating 
Independence  Day  as  a  legal  holiday  In  the 
United  States  to  commemorate  this  very 
special  da  t  in  our  history. 

On  this  particular  Fourth  of  July.  Ameri- 
cans will  -eflect.  once  again,  on  the  history 
of  our  coi  ntry  sind  also  upon  its  future.  The 


Fathers  laid  the  groundwork  for  a 


new  naticn.  "free  and  independent,  under 


They  struggled  to  establish  free- 


dom for  tl  le  people  of  this  land  but  their  ef- 
forts wen  only  a  beginning.  The  mainte- 
nance of  V'eedom  is  unfinished  business  .  .  . 
and  we  A^ierlc&ns  are  the  ones  In  charge  of 
our  destinb'. 

Just  as  ^he  Fourth  of  July  makes  us  think 
of  freedom,  we  pause  on  Memorial  Day  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  thousands  of  loyal  patri- 
ots who  faught  and  died  so  that  our  Nation 
might  preserve  its  freedom. 

Since  democracy  has  suffered  in  so  many 
lands,  eveti  those  which  profess  to  be  demo- 
cratic. America  is  the  last  refuge  for  the  no- 
blest fom^  of  government  ever  conceived  by 
man.  Democracy  is  not  a  political  system  en- 
tirely. Its  jprinciples  take  root  in  the  teach- 
ings of  oar  religious  faith  and  ethics  and 
morality  ^lay  a  vital  role  in  the  success  of 
our  systeih.  The  Bible  teaches  us  that  all 
men  are  brothers  and  should  dwell  together 
in  peace  a|id  harmony.  Only  in  a  democracy 
is  it  possitfle  to  strive  toward  such  a  goal. 

I  think  America  is  great  because  we  are 
contlnuini  our  fight  to  maintain  our  liberty. 
Our  couni  ry.  composed  of  a  "melting  pot" 
of  individuals  descended  from  those  who 
sacrificed  to  gain  our  independence,  is 
strong  bee  ause  of  our  differences.  The  bond 
that  united  us  is  our  common  love  of  "free- 
dom". In  lUnerica.  "The  majority  rules,  but 
the  minority  has  a  right  to  be  heard". 
America  ii 
the  world 
and  a 
choice. 


one  of  the  few  major  nations  of 
where  a  free  election  can  be  held 
citizen    may   register    his   personal 


We,  who 
ly,  fall  to 
elections  i 
only   through 
and  tears. 

If  our  Nition 


zens,  are 
to  make 
leaders, 
and  by 
America, 
liberty", 
zens  and 
heritage 
govemmei(t 

What  is 
country, 
the  way, 
"voter", 
legacy  . 


Mr 

fine 

proud  to 
member 
tion.  I 
endeavor \ 
their  fine 


take  our  elections  so  nonchalant- 

realize  that  the  privilege  of  free 

something  that  has  been  gained 

struggling,   suffering,   blood 


is  to  remain  free,  we,  as  citi- 

doing  to  have  to  exercise  our  right 

choices  in  whom  we  select  as  our 

is  a  government  "of  the  people 

people".  Those  who  believe  in 

'trho  cherish  this  "sweet  land  of 

n  alize  their  responsibilities  as  citi- 

ire  deeply  grateful  for  our  rich 

a  right  to  have  a  voice  in  our 


Ours  i 
tl« 


aid 


Americanism"?  It  is  pride  in  our 

g^titude  for  those  who  have  led 

a  desire  to  be  a  participant,  a 

order   to    preserve   our   finest 

freedom". 

George  W.  Kuixmah  (age  83). 


and 

Li 


Sp  ;aker. 


I  am  proud  of  these 

of  my  district  and  I  am 

serve  as  an  honorary  board 

)f  the  Americanism  Founda- 

them  well  In  their  future 

and  I  congratulate  them  for 

work.* 


resic  ents 


wish 
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LETS  PUT  AN  END  TO 
GOVERNMENT  SLOW  PAY 


HON.  JOE  SKEEN 

or  MEW  MEXICO 
Ilf  THZ  HOUSE  or  REPRZSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  3494.  the  De- 
linquent Payments  Act  of  1981,  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Glenn  Eng- 
lish and  designed  to  solve  the  problem 
of  Federal  Government  slow  pay.  And 
quite  a  problem  it  is.  In  1978,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  reported  that 
the  Government  pays  its  bills  late  39 
percent  of  the  time.  A  followup  GAO 
report  issued  this  month  estimated 
that  Government  slow  pay  cost  con- 
tractors from  $150  to  $375  million  an- 
nually. That  GAO  estimate  assumed 
an  interest  rate  of  12  percent,  howev- 
er. With  the  cost  of  money  today  near 
20  percent  or  more,  the  actual  loss  to 
Government  contractors  is  even 
higher. 

The  most  recent  GAO  study  found 
that  Federal  agencies  do  little  to  iden- 
tify late  payment  problems  and  imple- 
ment effective  corrective  actions.  Most 
agencies  fail  to  comply  with  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  cash  management 
regulations  requiring  agencies  to  make 
payments  when  due.  Beginning  in 
1978,  Federal  regulations  required 
agencies  to  report  to  the  Treasury  at 
least  annually  on  their  cash  manage- 
ment practices  and  include  Informa- 
tion on  late  payment  of  bills.  Al- 
though 86  agencies  are  subject  to  this 
reporting  requirement,  the  Treasury 
has  received  only  18  reports  in  2  years. 
Even  these  reports  were  inadequate 
for  monitoring  the  agencies'  bill- 
paying  performance  due  to  lack  of  spe- 
cific information.  Some  did  not  even 
address  late  bill  paying,  or  simply 
made  statements  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  doing  better. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they 
are  not  doing  better.  Almost  every 
Government  contractor  you  talk  to 
has  at  least  one  horror  story  to  tell. 
The  Government  currently  has  a  30- 
day  standard  for  payment  of  contrac- 
tor invoices,  the  norm  for  most  private 
sector  industries.  But  a  mere  standard 
is  not  enough,  as  is  obvious  by  the 
Government's  current  poor  bill-paying 
record.  H.R.  3494  requires  Federal 
agencies  to  pay  their  bills  within  30 
days  or  pay  interest  charges,  as  is  re- 
quired in  the  private  sector,  and  man- 
dates that  interest  payments  must 
come  out  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  administration  of  agency  pro- 
grams. It  is  this  threat  of  interest  pen- 
alties that  will  force  Federal  money 
managers  to  pay  their  bills  in  a  timely 
manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  irresponsibility  by 
the  Federal  Government  has  gone  on 
too  long.  Honest  business  men  and 
women  who  sell  their  goods  and  serv- 
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ices  to  the  Government  In  good  faith 
should  not  be  forced  to  wait  60,  90,  or 
even  120  days  or  longer  to  get  paid. 
Government  contractors  should  not  be 
forced  to  take  out  loans  to  meet  their 
obligations  while  owed  thousands  of 
dollars  by  the  Feds,  as  is  now  some- 
times the  case.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues who  have  not  already  done  so 
to  lend  their  support  to  the  slow-pay 
cause  by  cosponsoring  H.R.  3494  or 
the  newly  introduced  H.R.  4709.  spon- 
sored by  Representatives  Jack 
Brooks,  Frank  Horton,  and  Glenn 
English.  Let  us  restore  the  faith  of 
business  in  our  Government  by  put- 
ting an  end  to  slow  pay  once  and  for 
all.* 


VIOLENCE  IN  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND AGAIN  HINDERS  PROS- 
PECTS FOR  PEACE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NBW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Conrunittee  for  Irish  Affairs,  I  have 
taken  to  the  Record  on  repeated  occa- 
sions to  denounce  violence  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  I  have  directed  my  com- 
ments at  whoever  is  the  perpetrator— 
whether  it  be  civilian  paramilitaries  or 
those  operating  under  the  uniform  of 
officialdom. 

I  state  today  as  I  have  l)efore— vio- 
lence stands  as  the  single  biggest  ob- 
stacle to  the  advancement  of  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

Today  I  must  condemn  the  recent 
upsurge  of  violence  by  elements  of  the 
Irish  Republican  movement  on  the 
mainland  of  Great  Britian.  They  have 
committed  acts  of  terrorism  which  can 
in  no  way  be  justified  or  rationalized. 
Perhaps  the  most  tragic  of  all  out- 
growths of  the  violence  which  has 
dominated  the  Northern  Ireland  scene 
is  the  killing  of  iruiocent  men.  women, 
and  children. 

I  once  again  must  appeal  for  reason 
in  Northern  Ireland.  The  cause  which 
we  work  for  in  the  United  States— 
namely  the  advancement  of  a  peaceful 
political  solution  with  justice  for  all— 
will  never  progress  while  the  forces  of 
violence  have  their  way. 

Last  week,  I  conducted  a  hearing  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee  where  testimony 
was  received  from  two  Irish  Americans 
from  New  York,  Dennis  Dillon  and 
Peter  King,  who  participated  in  an 
international  tribunal  in  Northern  Ire- 
land investigating  the  use  of  plastic 
bullets  by  British  security  forces. 
Their  conclusion,  which  I  fully  en- 
dorse, is  that  the  British  Government 
has  been  wanton  in  their  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  these  lethal  weapons  and 
as  a  result.  7  people  have  been  killed 
and  more  than  160  seriously  injured 
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by  these  bullets.  Of  the  seven  fatali- 
ties, five  were  children  under  the  age 
of  15. 1  must  condemn  with  equal  vigor 
the  violence  practiced  by  those  sol- 
diers who  were  responsible  for  the 
murders  of  innocent  persons. 

The  goal  of  peace,  justice  and  free- 
dom for  Northern  Ireland  is  a  worthy 
pursuit  which  has  and  will  take  time 
and  energy— but  we  must  persevere. 
We  must  however  recognize  that  vio- 
lence is  the  antithesis  of  peace  and 
must  be  opposed  by  all.* 


A  PROGRAM  TO  COMBAT  HIGH 
CANCER  MORTALITY  IN  MI- 
NORITY COMMUNITIES 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  LELAND,  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Minority  Cancer 
Control  and  Prevention  Act  of  1981. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
threefold:  First,  to  encourage  more 
hospitals  and  community  health  cen- 
ters located  in  federally  designated 
medically  underserved  and  health 
manpower  shortage  areas  to  provide 
high  quality  cancer  screening  services 
to  individuals  in  high  risk  communi- 
ties; second,  to  expand  the  area  of 
health  education  resources  to  better 
inform  and  educate  the  minority  pop- 
ulation on  the  Importance  of  tech- 
niques for  detection  and  early  screen- 
ing to  cancer;  and  third,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  require  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  along  with  State 
medicaid  agencies,  to  establish  a 
number  of  demonstration  projects  fi- 
nanced under  title  XIX— medicaid— 
for  low-Income  individuals  In  Inner 
cities. 

To  accomplish  these  program  activi- 
ties, the  Minority  Cancer  Control  and 
Prevention  Act  would  use  Federal 
funds  to  Increase  the  access  to  cancer 
screening  and  health  education  serv- 
ices for  early  detection  and  treatment 
of  cancer  In  minority  communities. 
The  bill  would  encourage  minority 
health  consumers  to  learn  about  can- 
cer's early  warning  signs  and  allow 
health  facilities  In  the  minority  com- 
munity to  develop  cancer  control  pro- 
grams to  help  reduce  the  high  rate  of 
cancer  mortality  against  blacks  and 
other  minorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  well  known  that 
cancer  Is  the  second  most  common 
cause  of  death  among  Americans.  In 
1900,  one  out  of  five  patients  with 
cancer  survived  In  the  country.  Be- 
cause of  the  advances  In  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  today  one  out  of  three 
cancer  patients  survive.  Progressively 
increasing  survival  Is  the  goal,  with  an 
eye  of  ultimately  wiping  out  cancer  In 
the  coming  decades.  But  yet,  while  In- 
tensifying research  that  hopefully  will 
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lead  to  cancer  prevention,  it  Is  neces- 
sary at  the  same  time  to  apply  cur- 
rently known  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment techniques  to  all  segments  of 
American  population  In  order  to 
achieve  the  highest  possible  cancer 
survival  rate  In  light  of  current  knowl- 
edge. 

The  concentration  of  resources  on 
high  risk  groups  is  an  accepted  medi- 
cal principle  In  attempting  to  substan- 
tially effect  Improved  cure  rates 
whether  one  Is  dealing  with  infectious 
diseases,  neoplastic  diseases,  or  other 
forms  of  illness.  As  an  example,  note 
that  the  5-year  survival  rate  for  white 
women  with  breast  cancer  Is  65  per- 
cent to  50  percent  for  black  women. 
Note  also  that  the  5-year  survival  rate 
for  cancer  of  the  colon  among  whites 
Is  46  percent  compared  to  the  5-year 
survival  rate  In  blacks  of  19  percent.  In 
both  these  forms  of  cancer,  blacks  rep- 
resent a  high  risk  group  for  death 
among  cancer.  With  proper  resources, 
appropriate  measures  could  be  taken 
which  would  raise  the  5-year  survival 
rate  of  blacks  with  these  and  other 
forms  of  cancer  to  the  level  which  Is 
known  to  be  achievable  In  the  white 
population. 

A  decade  ago.  President  Nixon  de- 
clared a  war  on  cancer.  A  question 
that  may  be  raised  concern  what  the 
appropriate  strategy  should  be  In  con- 
ducting such  a  war.  In  a  real  war  no 
doubt  military  forces  would  be  concen- 
trated where  the  enemy's  Invasion  Is 
most  aggressive  and  destructive.  By 
the  same  logic,  resources  to  fight 
cancer  should  be  concentrated  on  seg- 
ments of  the  population  which  are  at 
highest  risk  for  cancer  mortality.  Con- 
vincing Information  Is  accumulating  to 
suggest  that  low-socloeconomlc  status 
Is  a  major  determinant  of  poor  cancer 
survival.  If  this  is  true,  substantial  re- 
sources should  be  directed  toward  the 
poor  for  education  and  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  cancer. 

The  second  objective  of  the  bill  Is  to 
expand  the  area  health  education  re- 
sources to  better  Inform  and  educate 
the  minority  population  on  the  impor- 
tance of  technique  for  detection  and 
early  screening  to  cancer. 

According  to  the  American  Cancer 
Society  which  analyzed  black  Ameri- 
cans' attitude  toward  cancer  and 
cancer  tests,  pessimism,  myths,  and 
misinformation  about  cancer  keep 
black  Americans  from  seeking  early 
treatment  and  contribute  to  the  high 
cancer  deaths  among  blacks.  The 
survey  of  black  people's  opinions  on 
cancer  said  that  they  are  less  likely 
than  whites  to  think  they  will  get 
cancer,  but  more  likely  to  think  it  will 
be  fatal.  Among  them  Is  another  belief 
that  surgery  actually  encourages  the 
disease  to  spread  by  exposing  It  to  air. 
In  addition,  blacks  are  not  familiar 
with  the  early  signs  of  cancer,  and 
since  they  are  not,  they  tend  not  to 
seek  medical  care  until  cancer  is  no 
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longer  local.  A  key  problem  prevalent 
among  blacks  Is  that  blacks  are  twice 
as  likely  as  whites  to  think  that  even 
if  cancer  Is  detected  early,  it  cannot  be 
cured.  But  the  heart  of  the  problem  Is, 
blacks  are  less  exposed  than  whites  to 
cancer  Information. 

These  findings  point  to  a  critical 
need  for  an  aggressive  public  educa- 
tion campaign  directed  toward  black 
America. 

About  one-quarter  of  the  American 
population  Is  considered  as  living 
below  the  threshold  of  poverty,  having 
the  equivalent  of  a  yearly  income  of 
$5,500  for  a  famUy  of  four.  It  is  known 
that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
poor  are  white  and  the  renmining 
third  are  predominately  black  and  His- 
panic. The  rate  of  cancer  Incidence 
among  the  poor  population  of  America 
Is  estimated  to  be  about  30  percent 
higher  than  In  middle  and  upper  class 
America.  Black  Americans  have  a  5- 
year  survival  rate  from  cancer  which  Is 
25  percent  less  than  white  Americans 
as  a  whole.  In  the  past  25  years,  the 
Incidence  of  cancer  has  Increased  8 
percent  in  blacks  and  decreased  in 
whites  by  3  percent.  During  the  same 
period  of  time,  the  mortality  from 
cancer  in  blacks  has  Increased  26  per- 
cent and  In  whites  only  5  percent. 
There  Is  virtually  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  fact  that  race  itself  is  a  cause 
of  increased  cancer  deaths.  However, 
historical  denial  of  education  and  job 
opportimltles  to  blacks,  and  to  other 
minorities,  contributes  substantially  to 
low  economic  status.  In  this  sense, 
racial  injustice  creates  conditions 
which  lead  to  proverty  and  thereby 
such  Injustice  Is  In  itself  a  significant 
underlying  cause  of  death  due  to 
cancer. 

Cultural  factors  conunon  to  a  given 
group  which  gives  rise  to  distinct  life 
styles  may  have  an  impact  on  cancer 
incidence  and  survival.  As  an  example, 
note  that  black  male  Americans  smoke 
cigarettes  more  than  any  other  sex- 
race  group;  55  percent  of  adult  black 
males  are  known  to  be  smokers,  com- 
pared to  45  percent  of  adult  white 
males.  Black  males  have  the  highest 
mortality  from  lung  cancer  of  any 
other  sex-race  group.  A  startling  fact 
Is  that  one-third  of  all  cancer  deaths 
in  black  male  Americans  is  due  to  lung 
cancer.  It  would  appear  that  this 
group  would  represent  an  Important 
target  population  for  public  education. 

And  third,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
would  require  the  Department  of 
Health  auid  Human  Services,  along 
with  State  medicaid  agencies,  to  estab- 
lish a  number  of  demonstration 
projects  financed  under  title  XIX  for 
low-income  individuals  In  Inner  cities 
such  as  Houston,  New  York  City,  Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Philadelphia.  District  of  Columbia, 
only  to  name  a  few. 
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In  Amirica.  10  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product,  or  $210  billion  a 
year,  is  said  to  be  spent  on  medical 
care.  The  current  annual  budget  of 
the  Nat:  onal  Cancer  Institute  is  ap- 
proxlmalely  $1.2  billion.  Furthermore, 
the  American  Cancer  Society  contrib- 
utes sul  istantially  to  education,  re- 
search services,  and  rehabilitation  in 
relation  to  cancer.  With  this  assump- 
tion, several  critical  questions  come  to 
mind.  Aj  e  available  resources  distrib- 
uted to  the  American  population  in 
such  a  V  ay  that  the  best  survival  re- 
sults are  obtained?  Is  there  a  reasona- 
ble balsnce  between  allocating  re- 
sources I  or  cancer  research  with  allo- 
cations for  education,  diagnosis,  and 
treatmer  t  of  people  who  are  candi- 
dates foi  having  cancer?  But  most  im- 
portant, should  poverty  be  an  offense 
which  is  punishable  by  death? 

These  findings  and  our  knowledge 
suggest  I  hat  the  fundamental  answer 
is  the  application  of  justice  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  medical  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  health 
care  delivery  system  currently  delivers 
the  fine!  t  medical  care  in  the  world. 
However  one  of  the  major  shortcom- 
ings of  this  system  is  that  it  fails  to 
emphasise  preventive  medicine  and 
guarantee  equal  access  to  all  individ- 
uals. Consequently,  many  low  income 
minority  health  consumers  have  great- 
er incidence  to  cancer  mortality,  due 
to  lifestj  les,  inadequate  diets,  occupa- 
tional hazards,  and  denial  to  fully  par- 
ticipate in  the  health  care  delivery 
system. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  funding 
methods  should  be  developed  to  pro- 
vide diairnostic  and  treatment  access 
to  those  patients  with  signs  and  symp- 
toms suggestive  of  cancer,  regardless 
of  their  ability  to  pay.  The  pattern  of 
application  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
funds  allocated  to  all  aspects  of  cancer 
should  be  reassessed.  Such  funds 
should  f <  icus  to  a  reasonable  degree  on 
education,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
the  Nation's  poor  who  represent  the 
largest  i;roup  with  highest  risk  for 
cancer  n  ortality.  I  would  expect,  and 
hope  yoi  would  expect,  that  such  a  re- 
distribut  on  of  medical  resources 
would  nsult  in  a  dramatic  improve- 
ment of  ( lancer  survival  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  I  am 
introduc  ng  new  legislation  which  rep- 
resents a  vital  first  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  prevention  and  detection  pro- 
gram to  save  more  lives  from  cancer 
mortalit;  .  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress du'ing  this  session  will  consider 
the  impcrtance  of  this  legislation  as  a 
vital  and  necessary  measure  to  help 
reduce  the  high  cancer  mortality  rates 
affecting  black,  Hispanic,  and  poor 
people.  ]  hope  my  colleagues  will  un- 
derstand the  urgency  and  need  for 
this  imp<  irtant  program  as  described  in 
the  bill. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 
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THROWING  ENERGY  AWAY 


October  28,  1981 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OHINGER 

or  ifrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  today 
is  an  editorial  that  hits  the  Reagan 
energy  policy  "nail"  right  on  the  head. 
In  the  face  of  strong  congressional  and 
public  opposition,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  funneling  taxpayer's  dollars 
into  shortsighted  nuclear  energy  prob- 
lems, and  draining  the  conservation 
and  renewable  energy  alternatives 
that  are  vastly  more  economic  and  log- 
ical. Moreover,  conservation,  unlike 
nuclear  energy,  can  significantly 
reduce  our  reliance  on  imported  oil; 
for  nuclear  energy  can  only  be  used  to 
produce  electricity,  and  electricity  ac- 
counts for  only  8  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's total  oil  consumption. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  ex- 
tremely well  written  editorial: 
Throwing  Energy  Away 

In  the  light  of  its  own  statistics,  the 
Reagan  administration's  antipathy  to 
energy  conservation  is,  at  the  least,  puz- 
zling. According  to  the  Department  of 
Energy,  energy  consumption  in  1980  was 
only  2  percent  larger  than  in  1973,  the  year 
of  the  oil  embargo.  But  in  the  same  Interval, 
real  GNP  grew  by  18  percent.  A  little  arith- 
metic shows  that  the  economy  required  13 
percent  less  energy  to  generate  a  constant 
dollar  of  GNP  in  1980  than  it  did  in  1973. 
Most  of  the  energy  that  fueled  growth  in 
these  years  was  provided  by  conservation 
and  efficiency  improvements  rather  than  by 
new  supplies. 

Despite  this  evidence  that  conservation 
offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  near- 
term  energy  "production."  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  eliminate  nearly  every  federal 
conservation  program.  Congress  restored 
most  of  the  programs  in  last  summer's 
budget  package.  Now  a  second  effort  is 
being  made.  Internal  DOE  documents  reveal 
the  department's  plan  to  allocate  2  percent 
of  its  research,  development  and  commer- 
cialization funds  for  1983  to  conservation. 
This  compares  with  the  20  percent  share  set 
by  Congress  this  year.  Nuclear  energy  would 
pick  up  the  difference,  raising  its  share  to 
84  percent  of  these  funds. 

Part  of  the  Inability  to  assess  conserva- 
tion's isotential  accurately  comes  from  the 
supply-sider's  gut  preference  for,  well, 
supply.  Another  part  comes  from  the  more 
serious  argument  that  the  market  wUl  bring 
about  conservation  Improvements  as  prices 
rise,  without  the  need  for  help  from  the 
government.  This  is  only  partially  true.  Be- 
cause of  federal  policies,  the  marlcet  is  still 
heavily  sicewed  toward  new  production.  Tax 
expenditures,  to  take  just  one  example,  are 
10  times  greater  this  year  for  energy  pro- 
duction than  for  efficiency  investments. 

Another  factor  that  distorts  the  market  is 
the  lack  of  consumer  information.  The  ad- 
ministration's opposition  to  programs  de- 
signed to  fill  this  gap  is  the  hardest  to  justi- 
fy. Among  the  programs  targeted  for  elimi- 
nation are  appliance  labeling  standards  to 
let  consumers  know  the  energy  costs  of 
major  appliances,  voluntary  building, 
energy  performance  standards  aimed  at  ar- 


chitects, builders  and  new  home  buyers  and 
a  residential  conservation  service  to  inform 
homeowners  which  energy  Improvements 
will  save  them  the  most  money.  In  each  case 
the  federal  cost  is  small  and  the  potential 
marketplace  payoff  substantial. 

Despite  budgetary  stringencies.  Congress 
has  so  far  resisted  every  effort  to  kill  con- 
servation programs  through  budget  cuts. 
This  week  the  Republican  controlled  Senate 
rejected  by  an  overwhelming  margin  an  ad- 
ministration amendment  to  eliminate  the 
residential  conservation  service.  Yet  even  if 
Congress  continues  to  stand  firm  on  fund- 
ing, there  is  much  the  administration  can  do 
to  nullify  the  programs.  The  best  hope  is 
that  the  administration  will  take  a  cue  from 
its  consistent  defeats  in  Congress  and  re-ex- 
amine its  policy.* 


IN  PRAISE  OF  SADAT 


HON.  JOHN  L.  NAPIER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  is  still  reeling  from  the  shock  of 
Egyptian  President  Anwar  el-Sadat's 
assassination.  Long  will  we  all  suffer 
in  the  void  that  this  great  loss  has 
meant  to  world  peace. 

My  friend,  William  L.  Kinney,  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Marlboro  Herald-Advo- 
cate of  Bennettsville,  S.C,  published 
his  timely  thoughts  in  the  October  8, 
1981,  edition  of  his  newspaper.  I  rec- 
ommend this  editorial  for  consider- 
ation of  the  impact  President  Sadat 
had  on  the  dangerous  and  difficult 
search  for  peace: 

[Prom  the  Marlboro  Herald-Advocate,  Oct. 
8.  19811 

In  Praise  of  Sadat 

The  world  suffered  a  great  loss  this  week 
when  F*resident  Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt  was 
felled  fatally  by  an  assassin's  bullet. 

With  his  death,  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  E^ast  seem  more  formidable  than 
with  him  in  command.  While  many  Egyp- 
tians wailed  and  mourned  his  passing,  many 
Arabs  in  neighboring  countries  and  Arabs 
here  in  the  United  States  rejoiced.  To  them, 
he  represented  one  who  had  betrayed  his 
Arab  upbringing.  To  us.  he  represented  the 
dominant  Arab  political  figure  who  wanted 
to  work  with  the  United  States  and  other 
western  nations  in  keeping  the  peace 
throughout  all  the  Middle  East. 

Sadat  wsus  a  powerful  and  important  man. 
yet.  you  ask.  why  does  a  small  community 
newspaper  in  a  small  southern  community 
eulogize  him? 

For  many  reasons. 

For  one.  he  was  a  man  willing  to  do  what 
he  felt  was  right  rather  than  what  was  pop- 
ular. Such  has  been  rare  among  heads  of 
government. 

Second.  He  never  forgot  his  humble  begin- 
nings nor  his  nation's  great  past.  It  was  this 
love  of  the  land  and  love  of  Egypt  that  led 
him  into  the  role  of  leadership  he  exerted  in 
attempting  to  bring  accord  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East. 

Third.  Sadat  was  brave.  How  many  leaders 
of  hostile  nations  would  have  made  the 
magnanimous  effort  to  visit  his  once-enemy, 
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Israel,  and  begin  the  preparation  for  peace 
between  the  two? 

Fourth.  Sadat  had  the  larger  view  of  the 
Middle  East.  He  realized  that  the  ability  of 
Middle  Eastern  nations  to  survive  Intact 
rests  with  an  alliance  with  the  United 
States  and  western  nations,  not  with  the  So- 
viete.  It  was  he  who  expelled  the  22,000 
Russians  from  Egypt. 

Much  more  could  be  said  of  this  humble, 
yet  great  man.  He  was  a  national  leader  and 
a  great  advocate  for  Egypt. 

Yet.  he  was  much  more:  he  was  a  man 
who  set  the  kind  of  example  this  old  world 
needs  if  we  are  to  ever  find  peace.* 
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ARTS  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 
MERITS  CLOSE  SCRUTINY 


A  REASONABLE  APPROACH  TO 
CLEAN  AIR 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
hosted  a  public  forum  on  the  Clean 
Air  Act  in  my  district.  Among  the  pan- 
elists was  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Hayhurst,  a 
respected  pulmonary  specialist  and 
member  of  the  American  Lung  Asso- 
ciation of  Northeastern  Indiana.  I  re- 
cently received  some  additional  com- 
ments from  Dr.  Hayhurst  which  I 
found  enlightening  and  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues.  Following  is  the 
body  of  the  letter: 

I  am  a  lung  specialist  (one  of  two  in  Fort 
Wayne)  and  see  hundreds  of  Individuals 
each  year  with  respiratory  disorders.  I  am 
convinced  at  least  90  percent  of  all  chronic 
pulmonary  disorders  such  as  chronic  bron- 
chitis, emphysema,  and  lung  cancer  are 
closely  related  to  tobacco  use  and  not  to  ex- 
posure to  polluted  air.  On  the  other  hand, 
individuals  with  bronchial  asthma  and  also 
individuals  with  chronic  bronchitis  and  em- 
physema do  experience  exacerbations  of 
their  respiratory  symptoms  In  association 
with  exposure  to  atmospheric  pollution.  I 
would  encourage  you  to  maintain  a  strong 
Federal  Clean  Air  Act  to  help  protect  the 
health  of  these  individuals  and  others.  How- 
ever, I  personally  feel  stongly  that  Federal 
legislation  dealing  with  these  matters  needs 
to  be  tempered  to  some  extent  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  placing  undue  financial  burdens 
on  some  of  the  Industries  (especially  in 
northeastern  Indiana)  which  are  currently 
struggling  for  survival.  I  hope  that  your  ap- 
proach in  voting  on  the  Federal  Clean  Air 
Act  and  its  amendments  will  result  in  your 
position  being  a  compromise  between  the 
occasionally  extreme  positions  of  industrial 
management  on  one  hand  and  various  vol- 
untary organizations  pushing  "clean  air"  on 
the  other  hand. 

I  trust  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
above  comments  by  Dr.  Hayhurst  both 
interesting  and  informative.* 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
effort  to  stimulate  private  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation's  cultural  institu- 
tions. President  Reagan  appointed  a 
task  force  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  developing  new  ideas  to  en- 
hance giving  in  this  area.  For  3 
months,  the  task  force,  comprised  of 
leaders  in  our  Nation's  cultural  and 
humanistic  circles,  studied  the  role  for 
the  National  Endowments  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  in  this  effort. 

The  report  of  the  task  force,  re- 
leased October  14,  provides  fives  areas 
of  recommendations  which  grew  out  of 
three  propositions  which  formed  the 
basis  for  them.  First,  private  sector 
support  for  the  arts  and  humanities 
should  be  increased.  Second,  there 
should  be  a  Federal  role  in  funding 
the  arts  and  humanities.  Third,  wher- 
ever possible,  and  with  the  exception 
of  grants  to  individual  scholars  and 
artists,  these  Federal  funds  should  be 
matched. 

The  recommendations  of  the  task 
force  which  built  upon  these  three 
premises,  in  sum  were: 

The  current  structure  of  the  Endow- 
ments should  be  maintained; 

The  coordination  and  cooperation 
among  all  cultural  agencies  on  all 
levels  should  be  strengthened; 

That  adjustments  in  the  tax  code  be 
made  to  stimulate  private  philanthro- 
py; 

That  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  be  revitalized 
to  support  implementation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  task  force  and  to 
expand  upon  its  initial  report. 

That  the  Federal  Council  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  support  artists  and 
scholars  have  already  received  from 
the  administration  through  receiving 
them  at  the  White  House. 

The  ideas  forwarded  by  this  distin- 
guished group  of  American  artists  and 
humanists  merit  close  attention  by 
those  who  are  directly  affected  by  the 
work  of  both  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities Endowments.  It  also  merits  the 
scrutiny  of  those  who  are  involved, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  cul- 
tural growth  and  development  of  our 
Nation. 

I  commend  the  task  force  for  its  in- 
sightful reconmiendations  and  also 
commend  President  Reagan  for  his 
foresight  in  appointing  this  group  to 
advise  those  of  us  involved  in  the  arts 
and  humanities  on  the  Federal  level. 

As  New  York's  senior  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, as  a  cosponsor  of  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  Endowments  and  a 
strong  supporter  of  American  culture 
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and  art,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
this  report  in  order  that  we  may  begin 
an  enlightened  dialog  in  Congress  on 
the  challenges  we  face  ahead.* 


THE  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY  SALUTE 
TO  ROSINA  BUDD  HARVEY 
CORROTHERS-TUCKER 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DUTSICT  OF  COLUlfBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  4,  1981,  Rosina  Budd 
Harvey  Corrothers-Tucker,  a  life-long 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
will  celebrate  her  100th  birthday.  It 
gives  me  great  pride  to  honor  Mrs. 
Tucker  on  such  an  occasion  and  to 
share  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues the  remarkable  life  that  this 
fine  lady  has  had,  as  well  as  her  con- 
tributions not  only  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  but  throughout  this  great 
country  of  ours. 

Rosina  Budd  Harvey  was  bom  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  November  4, 
1881,  to  Lee  Roy  and  Henrietta 
Harvey,  both  of  whom  were  slave  chil- 
dren from  King  and  Queen  Counties, 
Va.  Her  childhood  is  filled  with  the 
history  of  Washington,  and  she  vividly 
recounts  many  afternoons  spent  lis- 
tening to  John  Phillip  Sousa  conduct- 
ing the  Marine  Band  on  lx)th  the  Cap- 
itol and  Monument  Grounds;  Sunday 
school  picnics  in  "rural"  Bladensburg, 
Md.;  and  the  Italian  organ  grinder, 
who,  with  his  monkey,  played  for  pen- 
nies, seemingly  on  every  comer  of 
Washington. 

She  attended  the  M  Street  High 
School— known  today  as  Dunbar  High 
School— and  recalls  that  the  student 
population  came  not  only  from  all 
over  the  city  but  from  Maryland.  Alex- 
andria, Arlington,  and  Hall's  Hill,  Va. 
Some  of  the  students  from  Virginia 
took  a  ferryboat  from  Alexandria  to 
the  wharf  In  Southwest  and  would 
walk  from  there  to  the  M  Street 
School. 

In  1898,  when  Rosina  Harvey  was  17. 
she  met  and  married  James  D.  Cor- 
rothers,  a  writer  and  orator.  Together 
they  would  travel,  visiting  churches 
and  schools  throughout  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  where  he  would  speak  to 
groups  while  she  played  the  piano. 
After  18  years  of  marriage,  during 
which  a  son  was  bom,  Mr.  Corrothers 
died  and  Rosina  Harvey  Corrothers  re- 
turned to  Washington  and  lived  once 
again  in  the  home  of  her  mother  and 
father. 

During  this  time,  Rosina  Corrothers 
helped  found  the  Northeast  Women's 
Club,  which  in  her  words  was  "orga- 
nized to  do  something  constructive— 
not  just  another  Incipient  card  club." 
Some  of  the  club's  projects  included 
collecting  adequate  clothing  for  area 
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children  who  were  poor;  collecting 
money  to  buy  safety  patrol  boys  rain- 
coats and  caps;  and  successfully  get- 
ting local  authorities  to  Install  lighting 
and  traffic  signals  at  dangerous  inter- 
sections. 

In  191^  Rosina  Harvey  Corrothers 
married  IJerthea  Tucker,  who  worlted 
as  a  porier  for  the  Pullman  Co.  Re- 
flecting on  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Tucker,  Mrs.  Tucker  recently  stated: 

I  believe;  that  God  has  something  for  all 
of  us  to  dd  and  ultimately  places  us  where 
He  wants  i  s  to  be  to  carry  out  his  purposes. 
I  have  never  felt  that  my  life  was  my  own 
inasmuch  ts  throughout  my  life,  I  found 
myself  beiiig  placed  here  and  there.  Buc.  I 


am  prone  Lo  think  that,  together  with  all 
my  former  experiences,  becoming  Mrs. 
Tucker  cai«ed  me  to  reach  my  highest  ef- 
forts. 

The  ef !  orts  to  which  Mrs.  Tucker 
refers  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
founding  and  organization  of  the 
Intematii  tnal  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping 
Car  Port«;rs,  the  first  black  union  in 
the  count  ry. 

A.  Philip  Randolph,  the  first  inter- 
national president  of  the  brotherhood, 
aware  of  Kirs.  Tucker's  civic  work  and 
organizing  abilities,  personally  spoke 
to  her  concerning  the  necessity  of 
forming  an  international  ladies  auxil- 
iary to  ttie  brotherhood,  a  task  for 
which  he  requested  her  assistance  and 
to  which  she  readily  agreed.  As  she 
now  explains  it: 

The  Ladles  Auxiliary  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary in  o;  'der  that  porters'  wives  be  cogni- 
zant of  their  husbands'  working  conditions, 
for  In  the  event  of  a  strike,  the  wife  must 
understand  why  her  husband  is  striking  and 
support  him.  It  was  really  the  women  who 
were  Instru  mental  in  assisting  the  financing 
and  organic  atlon  of  the  Brotherhood. 

As  the  'irst  international  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  ladies  auxiliary,  Mrs. 
Tucker  traveled  all  over  this  country 
and  parti  of  Canada,  explaining  the 
role  and  importance  of  porters'  wives 
in  the  organizational  efforts  of  the 
brotherhc  od. 

During  this  time,  however,  Mrs. 
Tucker  n<  ver  lost  sight  of  her  church. 


civic,  and 
elected 


community  work  and  was 
the  first  president  of  the 
Public  Irterest  Civic  Association  in 
the  Distri  ;t  of  Columbia,  which,  under 
her  leadei  ship,  joined  and  became  one 
of  the  strongest  associations  in  the 
Pederatioi  i  of  Civic  Associations — a  co- 
alition of  black  civic  associations  still 
in  existence. 


In  1941. 


result  of 


Mrs.  Tucker  worked  closely 


with  A.  PI  lilip  Randolph  in  developing 
the  first  march  on  Washington  on 
behalf  of  i  ill  American  blacks— not  just 
union  members.  However,  when  Presi- 
dent Roonevelt  heard  of  the  planned 
march,  h;  requested  that  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph call  it  off.  Randolph  agreed  only 
when  President  Roosevelt  pledged  to 
issue  Ex((cutive  Order  8802  which 
banned  c  iscrimination  in  industries 
holding  Crovemment  contracts.  As  a 
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Fair  Employment  Practices  was  estab- 
lished, leading  to  legislation  which 
opened  many  Federal  jobs  to  black 
people  for  the  first  time  in  history. 

It  was  through  such  efforts  that 
Mrs.  Rosina  Harvey  Corrothers- 
Tucker  played  a  vital  and  tireless  role 
in  the  evolution  of  this  country  and 
her  community.  She  is  not  surprising- 
ly the  recipient  of  many  awards,  in- 
cluding, among  others,  a  silver  cup 
from  the  NAACP  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice; a  certification  of  appreciation  and 
membership  in  recognition  from  her 
church,  the  15th  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  scroll  of  honor  from  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping 
Car  Porters;  and  she  was  chosen  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  labor  on  their  mural  com- 
memorating "75  Years  of  Progress  of 
the  American  Black  Women"  at  the 
1940  Chicago  Exposition.  She  has  writ- 
ten a  book  entitled,  "My  Life  as  I  Have 
Lived  It."  a  history  of  Washington, 
the  black  labor  movement,  and  the 
civil  rights  movement.  She  is  also  the 
narrator  of  a  not  yet  released  docu- 
mentary produced  by  the  Columbia 
Historical  Society  in  cooperation  with 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  entitled, 
"A  Servant  and  a  Man— The  Story  of 
the  Pullman  Porter." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  congressional 
Representative  from  Mrs.  Tucker's 
home  district  of  Washington.  D.C.  I 
am  extremely  proud  of  Mrs.  Tucker 
and  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
saluting  Rosina  Harvey  Corrothers- 
Tucker.  on  her  100th  birthday,  for  her 
many  years  of  courage,  conviction, 
strength,  and  dedication  to  the  causes 
of  America's  black  men  and  women 
which  have  elevated  the  quality  of  life 
for  us  all.* 


MSGR.  BELA  VARGA  SPEAKS  ON 
THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  HUNGARIAN  REVOLUTION 


his  order,  a  Commission  on 


HON.  BIU  GREEN 

OF  1»BW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1981.  Msgr.  Bela  Varga.  the 
chairman  of  the  Hungarian  Commit- 
tee, an  organization  of  democratic 
Hungarian  politicians  exiled  by  the 
Communist  regime  in  Hungary,  issued 
a  statement  on  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  which  is 
observed  widely  in  the  United  States 
and  other  parts  of  the  free  world  on 
October  23,  1981. 

Monsignor  Varga.  who  currently  re- 
sides in  my  district  in  New  York  City 
was  the  Speaker  of  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  after  the  relatively  free 
1945  elections  but  had  to  flee  follow- 
ing the  Communist  coup  in  Hungary 
at  the  end  of  May  1947.  For  his  work 
in  aiding  and  saving  FYench  prisoners 


Ck:tober  28,  1981 

of  war  during  World  War  II  in  Hunga- 
ry, he  received  the  Legion  of  Honor 
from  President  Charles  de  Gaulle. 
Varga  was  also  active  in  saving  Polish 
refugees  and  officers  in  Hungary 
during  the  war  and  many  Jews  during 
the  German  occupation  of  Hungary 
after  March  20,  1944. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  his 
cogent  and  appropriate  remarks  into 
the  Record  as  a  testimonial  to  the  free 
Hungarian  spirit: 

MONSIGKOR  VAKOA'S  STATEMEirr 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  Hun- 
garian people  expressed  its  free  will  three 
times.  Twice  by  elections,  in  1945  and  1947, 
and  once  by  revolution,  in  1956.  In  all  three 
instances,  it  testified  to  the  same  will  to  na- 
tional independence,  freedom  and  democra- 
cy and  In  favor  of  a  government  responsible 
to  its  people  and  not  to  foreign  interests. 
The  Soviet  occupiers  and  the  subservient 
Communist  Party  in  Hungary  frustrated  all 
three  times  the  clear  and  overwhelming 
opinion  of  the  Hungarian  nation. 

In  1956  the  revolution  commenced  in  Bu- 
dapest, the  city  of  which  President  Eisen- 
hower stated  on  January  21.  1957:  "Buda- 
pest is  no  longer  merely  the  name  of  a  city, 
henceforth  it  is  a  new  and  shining  symbol  of 
man's  yearning  to  be  free." 

We  now  commemorate  this  revolution  of 
1959  about  which  the  Wiener  Presse  wrote 
on  November  1.  1956  that  in  doing  so  the 
Hungarian  people  had  not  only  shaped  its 
own  historical  destiny,  but  had  entered 
world  history  by  showing  how  much  human 
will  may  be  able  to  accomplish  when  moti- 
vated by  a  noble  cause. 

For  indeed,  the  rising  of  the  Hungarian 
youth  shook  the  world's  conscience.  It  also 
forged  into  unity  the  various  segments  of 
the  Hungarian  nation.  It  is  unique  in  the 
annals  of  world  history  that  the  youth  of  a 
country  would  revolt  against  a  superpower, 
direct  its  own  revolution  and  bring  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  in  order  to  regain  the  inde- 
pendence of  its  country.  This  revolution  is 
also  exemplary  as  it  was  not  tied  to  any  t>er- 
sonal  leadership  of  one  man  like  most 
others.  It  was  rather  guided  and  led  by  the 
commonly  shared  ideal  of  freedom.  This 
forged  the  uprecedented  national  unity  and 
to  this  ideal  did  the  nations  of  the  world 
pay  homage  when  the  memt>ers  of  the 
United  Nations  supported  its  resolution  by 
85  percent  vote  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  demanded:  "To  withdraw  all  Soviet 
forces  from  Hungary  without  delay."  (Res. 
1004— U.N.  General  Assembly)  and  "that 
free  elections  should  be  held  under  United 
Nations  auspices."  (Res.  1005— U.N.  General 
Assembly). 

These  two  U.N.  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions still  await  implementation. 

In  the  name  of  Hungarian  Committee  I 
respectfully  request  the  democratic  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  to  suppori  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  above  resolutions.  To  ful- 
fill their  conditions  would  not  only  result  in 
the  freedom  and  true  national  Independence 
of  the  Hungarian  nation  but  also  In  an  end 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  aggressive,  ex- 
pansionist and  colonialist  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union.* 
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REALITY  THERAPY 


HON.  JOHN  LaFALCE 

OF  irrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  finally, 
the  President  is  willing  to  acltnowl- 
edge  a  fact  familiar  to  millions  of 
Americans:  our  economy  is  in  reces- 
sion. Unemployment  is  growing, 
output  is  declining,  and  the  economy 
is  paralyzed  by  continued  high  inter- 
est rates.  This  first  step  in  the  process 
of  admitting  to  the  Emperor  that  his 
new  economic  clothes  are  a  hoax  must 
have  been  painful  for  his  advisers,  but 
at  least  it  brings  Mr.  Reagan  closer  to 
confronting  the  real  effects  of  his  pro- 
gram. 

The  rosy  economic  forecasts  on 
which  the  administration  based  its 
program  were  perhaps  not  willfully 
dishonest,  but  their  effects  on  budget 
deficits,  and  thus  on  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  have  been  disastrous.  Because 
these  over-optimistic  forecasts  were 
used  to  justify  an  extraordinary  tax 
cut,  the  disaster  will  be  magnified  in 
1983  and  1984.  As  Hobart  Rowen  com- 
mented in  a  recent  article- 
it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  extent 
to  which  the  crucial  error  of  Reagan's  ap- 
proach to  economic  problems  lies  in  the  hor- 
rible 1981  tax  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  full  text  of  that 
article,  titled  "The  Reagan  Reces- 
sion," reprinted  from  the  October  22, 

1981,  Washington  Post  as  follows: 
IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  22,  1981] 

Thk  Reagam  Recession 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Surprise,  surprise,  the  economy  is  in  a  re- 
cession! Fk>r  weeks  analysts  outside  the 
Reagan  administration  have  been  warning 
that  nothing  else  could  develop  from  the  In- 
herent conflicts  in  Reaganomics,  which  pits 
a  highly  restrictive  policy  of  monetarism 
against  an  excessively  stimulative  fiscal 
policy. 

But  last  weekend,  for  the  first  time,  after 
receiving  a  memorandum  from  Economic 
Council  Chairman  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum 
outlining  the  pervasive  decline  in  the  econo- 
my (every  industrial  sector  except  defense 
showed  a  fall-off  in  September),  President 
Reagan  was  willing  to  label  the  current  situ- 
ation a  recession,  albeit  a  slight  one.  Wei- 
denbaum followed  up  with  a  public  state- 
ment saying  that  "we  have  anticipated  for 
some  time  that  this  situation  could  arise." 

Back  in  March,  Weidenbaum  was  begin- 
ning to  admit  that  1981  would  be  a  disap- 
pointing year.  But  at  the  beginning,  the 
Reagan  program,  as  announced  and  defined, 
pretended  there  would  be  no  recession.  The 
economic  assumptions  published  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year— relying  on  supply-side 
magic— called  for  an  increase  of  1.1  percent 
in  real  economic  activity  in  the  current  cal- 
endsLT  year,  soaring  to  a  4.2  percent  gain  in 

1982,  followed  by  a  5  percent  gain  in  1983. 
Such  rose-colored  expectations  have  not 

yet  officially  been  discarded,  but  they  can 
be  Junked.  Yet  Weidenbaum  is  still  insisting 
that  "the  forces  are  already  in  motion  to  re- 


verse current  downward  tendencies,  even 
though  several  more  months  of  poor  eco- 
nomic statistics  are  a  likely  probability." 
Those  "forces"  are  the  first  stage  of  the  in- 
dividual and  business  tax  cuts,  and  a  decline 
(from  high  peaks)  in  short-  and  long-term 
interest  rates. 

But  don't  make  any  bets  that  this  predic- 
tion is  any  better  than  others  the  adminis- 
tration has  made  so  far.  The  individual  tax 
cut  on  Oct.  1  is  of  piddling  dimension,  and 
the  business  cuts— even  though  retroactive 
to  Jan.  1,  1981— won't  help  the  economy 
until  next  year.  More  significant,  perhaps,  is 
the  new  uncertainty  over  next  year's  tax 
cuts. 

And  as  for  interest  rates,  the  administra- 
tion originally  far  underestimated  how  high 
they  would  go— and  hence  the  dampening  of 
real  economic  growth  as  well  as  the  drain  on 
the  budget  to  service  the  national  debt. 
Now,  there  has  been  a  modest  reduction 
from  the  peaks,  but  nothing  yet  to  reduce 
the  crunch  on  business  expansion,  or  to  ease 
the  real  depression  in  housing  and  cars. 

Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan,  in  a 
moment  of  candor  last  Friday,  admitted 
that  in  the  case  of  the  administration's  ef- 
forts to  prevent  disaster  in  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  "we  actually  don't  know 
what's  going  on." 

One  wonders  whether  that  can't  be  said  of 
the  administration's  approach  to  other 
problems  in  the  nation's  economy.  For  ex- 
ample. President  Reagan  did  not  oppose  the 
"All  Savers"  Certificate  proposed  by  the 
savings  industry  rs  a  bail-out  for  their  sick- 
ness—although he  had  plenty  of  warning 
that  it  was  bad  legislation  of  dubious  value 
to  the  S&ls.  and  a  positive  additional  bo- 
nanza for  upper-bracket  earners. 

Now  the  administration  is  discovering  that 
the  Treasury  will  take  a  terrible  bath 
through  the  tax-free  status  of  the  AU 
Savers.  Moreover,  according  to  some  private 
analysts,  so  much  money  has  been  shoveled 
into  the  All  Savers  that  the  economy  has 
suffered  directly:  economists  report  that 
money  that  might  have  gone  into  down  pay- 
ments for  cars  was  tucked  instead  into  All- 
Savers. 

It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  extent 
to  which  the  crucial  error  of  Reagan's  ap- 
proach to  economic  problems  lies  in  the  hor- 
rible 1981  tax  legislation.  Nobel  economics 
laureate  James  Tobln  put  it  exactly  the 
right  way  the  other  day  when  he  said  that 
the  "disgraceful"  bill  "really  made  a  sham- 
bles of  the  American  tax  system." 

Congress  and  the  president  together, 
yielding  to  almost  every  greedy  pressure, 
"gave  up  all  pretense  that  this  country 
[should]  make  any  attempt  to  check  the  ac- 
cumulation of  dynastic  wealth,  or  try  to 
render  things  more  equal  in  the  next  gen- 
eration," Tobin  said. 

There  is  a  certain  immorality  to  the  tax 
bill,  as  Tobin  suggests.  But  let's  put  that 
question  aside  and  deal  for  the  moment 
only  with  the  macro-economic  effect:  with  a 
recession  a  certainty,  the  economic  growth 
prospects  that  might  have  generated  extra 
tax  revenue  are  not  in  view.  Therefore,  it  is 
time  for  reality  to  replace  the  supplysiders' 
mumbo- jumbo  (call  it  voodoo  economics,  if 
you  will),  and  aim  policy  toward  a  partial 
withdrawal  of  the  tax  cut.  This  in  turn  can 
encourage  the  Federal  Reserve  to  ease  up 
on  its  drastic  monetary  policy.* 


GRANTING  A  FEDERAL  CHAR- 
TER TO  THE  ITALIAN  AMERI- 
CAN WAR  VETERANS 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTl 

or  IfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  ZEFERETTl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  proud  to  support  H.R.  4734,  legis- 
lation passed  under  suspension 
Monday.  October  26.  that  would  grant 
a  Federal  charter  to  the  Italian  Ameri- 
can War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States.  This  nonprofit  organization, 
chartered  in  11  States  and  with  over 
8.000  members  nationwide  has  a  long 
and  proud  tradition  of  service  to  our 
Nation's  hospitalized  and  disabled  vet- 
erans, and  to  the  widows,  orphans,  and 
families  of  veterans  who  have  given 
their  lives  for  our  coimtry's  freedom. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  am  very 
gratified  that  this  legislation  has  final- 
ly passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Mr.  Aknunzio.  for 
introducing  this  bill  and  for  his  efforts 
to  bring  the  bill  to  the  House. 

I  believe  H.R.  4734  is  a  suitable  and 
appropriate  honor  for  this  worthy  or- 
ganization on  the  occasion  of  its 
golden  anniversary.* 


GOVERNMENT  MUST  PAY  BILLS 
IN  BUSINESSLIKE  FASHION 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  goal  of 
this  administration  that  I  fully  sup- 
port is  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  begin  to  conduct  its  affairs  in  a 
businesslike  fashion.  Steps  taken  re- 
cently to  cut  back  on  the  size  and 
scope  of  Government  go  a  long  way 
toward  achieving  this,  but  more  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

By  operating  like  a  business,  the 
Government  must  assume  certain  new 
responsibilities— among  them  to  make 
more  fair  and  equitable  the  way  in 
which  it  renders  pajrment  to  those 
firms  that  provide  it  with  goods  and 
services.  This  has  been  a  continuing 
source  of  conflict  for  many  years,  and 
it  is  the  Government  that  must  take 
most  of  the  blame.  H.R.  2036,  a  bill  I 
am  cosponsoring  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California. 
Representative  Robert  Lagomarsino. 
provides  relief  to  Government  contrac- 
tors in  three  important  problem  areas: 

Problem  1:  The  Government  pays  its 
bills  late.  A  1978  General  Accounting 
Office  report  found  that  almost  40 
percent  of  all  bills  are  paid  late  by 
Federal  money  managers.   In  effect. 
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the  Federal  Government  is  borrowing 
up  to  $11  billion  per  year  from  busi- 
nesses bv  not  paying  its  bills  on  time. 
To  solve  this.  H.R.  2036  requires  the 
Govemn  ent  to  pay  its  bills  within  30 
days  or  face  interest  charges  on  the 
amount  jast  due.  For  meat,  groceries, 
and  oth€  r  perishables,  payment  would 
be  due  iti  less  than  30  days,  as  is  the 
common  practice  in  those  industries. 
By  forcing  money  managers  to  pay  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest  and  making 
those  ch^ges  come  out  of  the  agen- 
cy's opefating  fund,  chronically  late 
payment*  should  eventually  be  a  thing 
of  the  pakt. 

Problein  2:  Companies  are  denied 
partial  payment  when  they  make  par- 
tial delivery.  When  a  Federal  agency 
orders  a  number  of  products  and  re- 
ceives partial  delivery  of  some  but  not 
all  of  tha  products  ordered,  the  agency 
refuses  do  pay  any  money  until  deliv- 
ery is  made  on  the  whole  order— even 
though  the  Government  puts  to  use 
the  itemp  delivered.  This  is  unfair  to 
local  cor^panies  who.  in  good  faith,  go 
ahead  vlith  partial  delivery  rather 
than  hold  up  an  agency.  H.R.  2036  cor- 
rects thii  by  providing  for  partial  pay- 
ment for]  partial  delivery  of  goods. 

Problem  3:  Discounts  are  taken  by 
the  Government  after  the  discount 
period  Was  expired.  The  Government 
high-handedly  takes  allowances  grant- 
ed as  iicentives  for  early  payment 
even  whin  payments  are  made  months 
late.  H.R.  2036  outlaws  this  abuse  by 
permitting  a  discount  to  be  taken  only 
when  payment  is  made  within  the 
time  frame  specified  by  the  discount 
agreement. 

In  discussions  regarding  this  legisla- 
tion, concerns  have  been  raised  that 
the  possible  costs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmentj  will  be  high.  Using  figures 
from  th^  aforementioned  GAG  report, 
the  Slow!  Pay  Coalition— an  ad  hoc  or- 
ganization of  business  trade  groups- 
estimate  1  that  the  Government  would 
have  pai  1  only  $69,769  in  interest  pen- 
alties on  the  1,187  bills  uncovered  by 
GAG.  The  Government  would  have 
paid  &n  additional  $14,734  in  interest 
due  on  meat,  frozen  foods,  groceries, 
and  othdr  perishables.  These  interest 
penalties  assume  an  interest  rate  of  1.5 
percent  per  month  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance. THe  average  penalty  cost  per  in- 
voice wojuld  be  $58.77.  The  conclusion 
is,  therefore,  that  the  costs  to  the 
Government  would  be  quite  modest. 
In  any  e  /ent,  the  costs  could  be  avoid- 
ed comp  etely  by  paying  on  time. 

Mr.  Ciairman,  H.R.  2036  is  a  bill 
that  is  1<  ng  overdue.  It  provides  simple 
and  ultimately  reasonable  solutions  to 
problem  1  that  plague  the  many  thou- 
sands of  Government  contractors,  par- 
ticularly small  business  firms  already 
strugglirg  in  tough  times.  It  is  my 
hope  th;  it  hearings  can  be  held  in  the 
near  fu  ure  and  that  this  Congress 
will  en^ct  HJl.  2036  with  all  due 
haste.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

STATE  RIGHTS  CONTROL  OVER 
PESTICIDES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CALIFORlflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  October  28, 
the  House  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
on  Department  Operations,  Research, 
and  Foreign  Agriculture  will  be  consid- 
ering aunendments  to  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act. 

Efforts  are  underway  which  would 
weaken  a  States  authority  to  have  dif- 
ferent regulations  than  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  lead 
Federal  regulatory  Agency  on  this 
matter.  These  efforts  are  being  mount- 
ed by  large  chemical  trade  associations 
of  the  chemical  industry. 

The  National  Coalition  Against  the 
Misuse  of  Pesticides  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industriad  Organizations— AFL-CIO— 
have  expressed  their  objections  to 
these  amendments  which  would  limit 
public  and  worker  access  to  health  and 
safety  data  as  well  as  the  States  con- 
trol over  their  own  communities. 

I  believe  that  these  are  outrageous 
steps  which  must  be  halted.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  talk  with  their  friends  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee  who  will 
be  voting  on  this  matter  and  urge 
them  to  resist  these  pressures  from 
the  chemical  industry.  The  following 
editorial  appeared  in  Monday's  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  I  think  it  tells  this 
story  quite  clearly. 

Making  Pesticides  More  Pestilent 

California  has  the  strongest  pesticide  reg- 
ulations In  the  country,  but  attempts  are 
under  way  in  Washington  to  weaken  them 
by  reducing  states'  authority  to  differ  from 
federal  regulations.  California  officials  are 
resisting  these  efforts,  which  would  serious- 
ly cripple  the  state's  attempts  to  protect 
both  consumers  and  farm  worlsers  from  ex- 
posure to  hsizardous  substances. 

On  Wednesday,  a  House  Agriculture  sub- 
commitee  chaired  by  Representative  George 
E.  Brown,  Jr.  (D-Calif.)  will  take  up  a  hand- 
ful of  controversial  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide 
Act.  Chemical-industry  organizations  such 
as  the  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
Assn.  and  the  National  Agricultural  Chemi- 
cals Assn.  want  to  make  it  difficult  for  any 
state  to  go  beyond  federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  standards  for  introduc- 
ing pesticides  to  the  market  and  keeping 
them  there  once  they  are  registered.  Fortu- 
nately, their  proposals  have  been  coolly  re- 
ceived by  Brown  and  his  staff. 

We  have  argued  before  that  there  are 
ways  in  which  California's  pesticide  regula- 
tions should  be  strengthened.  Nonetheless, 
they  are  still  tougher  than  federal  rules  in 
two  important  respects:  They  deal  more  ex- 
plicitly with  protections  for  farm  workers 
exposed  to  agricultural  chemicals,  and  they 
keep  pesticides  off  the  market  more  readily 
if  information  supporting  the  chemicals' 
safety  is  inadequate  or  unavailable. 
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Richard  E.  Rominger,  the  director  of  the 
California  Department  of  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture, has  testified  repeatedly  in  Washington 
that  proposed  changes  would  weaken  his  de- 
partment's attempts  to  handle  problems 
before  they  become  problems.  Workers 
might  be  injured  and  food  containing 
higher-than-tolerable  pesticide  levels  might 
be  marketed  before  his  department  could 
act,  Rominger  said. 

The  federal  rules  do  not  promote  speedy 
action.  For  example,  it  was  two  years  after 
California  banned  DBCP— dlbromochloro- 
propane.  a  pesticide  that  was  causing  sterili- 
ty among  men  making  the  substance— that 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  final- 
ly followed  suit. 

Who,  Rominger  asked  at  one  hearing, 
wants  to  change  this  section  of  the  law?  "It 
is  not  the  people  of  California  or  any  other 
state.  It  is  .  .  .  the  trade  associations  of  the 
chemical  companies.  .  .  .  They  want  to  be 
able  to  market  their  products  in  my  state 
without  interference  from  the  people  and 
laws  of  California.  They  do  not  want  to 
comply  with  out  state's  data  requirements." 

State  officials  estimate  that  California 
farmers  account  for  about  20  percent  of  the 
nation's  pesticide  use.  The  stakes,  therefore, 
are  high  for  the  chemical  manufacturers. 
They  are  even  higher  for  the  farm  workers 
and  the  consumers,  and  any  attempts  to 
lessen  their  protection  should  be  resisted,  as 
Rominger  and  Brown  are  doing.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  DEATH 
PENALTY  FOR  KILLERS  OF 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day afternoon— during  an  armed  rob- 
bery of  an  armored  car  in  Nyack, 
N.Y.— two  police  officers  and  a  securi- 
ty guard  were  murdered.  Police  have 
apprehended  several  suspects  in  the 
crime  including  members  of  a  danger- 
ous Weather  Underground  movement. 

The  two  police  officers  were  Sgt. 
Edward  O'Grady  an  11-year  veteran  of 
the  Nyack  Village  Police  Depart- 
ment—who at  the  age  of  33  left  a 
widow  and  three  young  children,  and 
officer  Waverly  Brown,  a  13-year  vet- 
eran of  the  force  who  at  the  age  of  45 
leaves  two  daughters  as  survivors.  The 
security  guard.  Peter  Paige  was  em- 
ployed for  24  years  as  a  Brink's  guard. 
He  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren. 

As  a  former  police  officer  for  23 
years  in  the  city  of  New  York,  I  firmly 
believe  that  there  is  no  more  serious 
crime  than  the  murder  of  a  law  en- 
forcement officer.  That  is  why  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  earlier  this  year  to  make 
this  crime  subject  to  the  death  penal- 
ty. Law  enforcement  officers  are  our 
front  lines  of  defense  against  crime. 
They  must  be  afforded  all  possible 
protections  as  they  conduct  their 
work.  This  protection  must  include 
the  death  penalty  not  only  as  a  just 
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punishment  for  those  who  do  kill 
police  officers— but  also  as  a  deterrent 
to  those  who  might  try. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress to  work  with  me  to  secure  pas- 
sage of  legislation  which  would  rein- 
state the  death  penalty  for  the  killing 
of  law  enforcement  personnel.  There 
is  no  greater  threat  to  our  Internal  se- 
curity than  crime— and  there  is  no 
greater  crime  than  murdering  a  law 
enforcement  officer. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  Sgt.  O'Grady  and  officer 
Brown  as  well  as  Mr.  Paige.  Let  us  not 
wait  until  another  police  officer  Is 
murdered  before  we  act.« 


UPDATE  ON  AFGHANISTAN 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
addressed  my  colleagues  on  several  oc- 
casions about  the  continued  and  un- 
lawful occupation  of  Afghanistan  by 
Soviet  troops.  I  have  stressed  that  a 
real  problem  in  calling  attention  to  Af- 
ghanistan is  the  limited  coverage  by 
the  Western  press.  Today  though.  I 
am  proud  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  enlightening  article  on  this  war 
written  by  Time  diplomatic  corre- 
spondent. Strobe  Talbott.  after  his 
return  from  Kabul,  Afghanistan.  The 
article  is  entitled  "In  the  Capital  of  a 
Quagmire." 

Mr.  Talbott  was  granted  a  rare  visa 
from  the  Babrak  Karmal  regime  to 
file  a  report  from  Afghanistan  and  is 
the  first  American  reporter  to  inter- 
view the  Soviet-supported  ruler  and 
some  key  associates.  The  story  was 
published  in  the  October  26.  1981,  edi- 
tion of  Time  magazine  and  is  an  excel- 
lent account  of  the  current  situation 
in  Afghanistan.  Talbott  describes  viv- 
idly the  Afghan  people's  willingness  to 
fight  and  die  to  rid  their  country  of 
Soviet  troops.  I  would  personally  like 
to  commend  Mr.  Talbott  for  his  enter- 
prising efforts  at  presenting  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  a  thorough  and  very 
professional  account  of  the  ongoing 
war.  a  conflict  whose  outcome  is  of 
grave  importance  to  the  free  world's 
defense  and  energy  future.  It  is  good 
to  know  that  there  are  journalists  like 
Mr.  Talbott  who  are  willing  to  make 
the  effort  to  seek  news  from  inside  Af- 
ghanistan and  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people.  The  article 
follows: 
In  the  Capital  op  a   Quagmire— Moscow 

Conducts  an  Open-Ended  Battle  Against 

A  Resilient  Insurgency 

For  nearly  two  years  a  Soviet  expedition- 
ary force  of  85.000  troops  has  propped  up 
Afghanistan's  Communist  regime  against  a 
motley  but  tenacious  resistance  movement. 
Soviet  intervention  in  Afghanistan  has 
become  a  chronic  Irritant  in  East- West  rela- 
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tions:  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  re- 
iterated U.S.  outrage  in  his  talks  with  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  at  the 
United  Nations  a  month  ago.  and  the  Af- 
ghanistan issue  will  probably  be  debated  in 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  next  month. 
Most  Western  press  coverage  of  the  conflict 
has  come  from  listening  pK>st£  in  Pakistan 
and  India  and  from  reporters  who  have 
slipped  into  rebel-held  territory.  Time  Dip- 
lomatic Correspondent  Strobe  Talbott  re- 
ceived a  rare  visa  from  the  Afghan  govern- 
ment and  last  week  sent  this  report  from 
Kabul: 

During  daylight.  Kabul  seems  almost  like 
a  city  at  peace.  Almost,  but  not  quite.  There 
are  reminders,  some  constant  and  subtle, 
others  sudden  and  dramatic,  that  this  is  a 
land  at  war  with  itself  and  with  its  giant 
neighbor  to  the  north,  and  that  the  war  is 
closing  in  on  the  capital. 

At  a  dusty  park,  children  frolic  on  a  make- 
shift wooden  Ferris  wheel,  seemingly  oblivi- 
ous of  the  armored  personnel  carrier  at  an 
intersection  near  by,  a  searchlight  mounted 
on  its  turret.  The  younger  children  cluster 
around  a  foreigner,  taking  him  for  a  Soviet, 
chanting  "Khorosho!  Khorosho!"  (good). 
Older  youths,  approaching  or  Just  over  the 
compulsory  military  draft  age  of  15,  with- 
draw sullenly. 

At  the  main  mosque  on  the  bank  of  the 
Kabul  River,  the  faithful  gather  for  midday 
prayers.  Most  are  old  men,  many  of  them 
crippled.  In  the  midst  of  their  worship,  the 
droning  incantations  from  the  loudspeakers 
on  the  minarets  are  momentarily  drowned 
out  by  the  roar  of  two  camouflaged  MiG- 
21s  streaking  toward  targets  upcountry. 
Outside,  a  truck  goes  by  with  two  Soviet  sol- 
diers in  the  back.  They  wear  wide-brimmed 
khaki  ranger  hats  and  olive-drab  bulletproof 
vests,  and  they  hold  their  Kalashnlkov  as- 
sault rifles  at  the  ready,  barrels  upright,  on 
their  knees. 

Commercial  air  traffic,  what  little  is  still 
operating,  moves  in  and  out  of  Kabul  air- 
port normally,  but  the  Soviet  Ilyushin  and 
Antonov  military  transports  that  use  the 
same  runway  bank  sharply  after  takeoff 
and  climb  to  a  safe  altitude  in  a  tight  spiral. 
There  is  rising  concern  that  rebels  armed 
with  hand-held  SA-7  antiaircraft  missiles 
may  be  hiding  in  the  hills  around  the  cap- 
ital. 

In  the  densely  populated  old  part  of 
Kabul,  numerous  houses  are  flying  red  ban- 
ners. There  is  nothing  ideological  about 
them.  It  is  an  Afghan  custom  to  hoist  a 
green  or  blue  flag  If  someone  In  a  household 
has  died,  a  red  one  if  death  occurred  by  un- 
natural causes,  "such  as  murder  or  in  war." 
as  a  resident  explains. 

Trade  in  the  bazaars  is  brisk.  It  includes  a 
thriving  black  market  in  which  Soviet  sol- 
diers barter  vodka,  clothing,  even  ammuni- 
tion for  hashish.  Here  and  there,  turbaned 
vendors  beckon  for  customers  to  examine 
straw  baskets  filled  with  lethal-looking  dag- 
gers with  6-  to  8-in.  blades.  A  pair  of  passing 
Soviet  privates,  their  Kalashnikovs  at  their 
sides,  eye  the  knives  nervously. 

A  European  agricultural  aid  specialist  says 
that  the  radius  in  which  he  Is  allowed  to  op- 
erate around  Kabul  has  narrowed  to  Just 
beyond  the  capital's  suburbs.  The  price  of 
tea  has  recently  doubled,  the  cost  of  fire- 
wood, the  principal  heating  fuel,  tripled. 
Winter  in  this  ruggedly  beautiful  mountain- 
ous country  can  be  very  harsh;  this  year  it 
will  be  especially  hard,  and  expensive,  for 
Kabul's  citizens. 

Seven  miles  north  of  the  city  lies  the 
Kabul  Golf  and  Country  Club.  Its  18  holes 
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are  perhaps  the  most  challenging  in  the 
world,  not  Just  because  goats  graze  on  the 
fairways  and  the  "greens"  are  made  of 
oiled-down  sand,  but  because  the  course  is 
often  a  no  man's  land  in  shootouts  between 
government  troops  and  the  mujahedin  (holy 
warriors).  The  guerrillas  let  alone  the  for- 
eign diplomats  who  play  there:  the  Soviets, 
after  all,  are  known  not  to  be  golfers.  The 
mujahedin  concentrate  instead  of  sniping  at 
Afghan  sentries  stationed  near  by  atop  a 
dam  at  the  base  of  Kargha  Lake,  a  reservoir 
for  the  capital.  The  guerrillas  have  also  am- 
bushed parties  of  Soviet  soldiers  and  nurses 
from  the  military  hospital  in  town  who 
come  to  swim  and  fish  in  the  lake.  Recently 
six  Soviets  were  fishing  with  hand  grenades, 
lobbing  them  into  the  water  like  depth 
charges  and  swimming  out  to  collect  the 
fish  that  floated  belly-up  to  the  surface. 
Then  a  band  of  mujahedin  on  a  hillside 
opened  fire,  a  lethal  variation  of  the  same 
game.  T'wo  of  the  Soviets  were  killed,  two 
wounded,  and  two  escaped. 

But  the  lesson  of  Afghanistan  may  be 
that  the  Soviets  do  not  give  up  easily:  last 
week  there  was  another  Soviet  swimming 
off  the  pier  at  Kargha  Lake,  while  his  wife 
and  small  daughter  gathered  stones  on  the 
beach.  They  had  formidable  lifeguards:  a 
dozen  Afghan  soldiers,  a  patrol  boat  and  an 
armored  vehicle. 

The  reservoir  basin  frequently  reverber- 
ates with  the  thud  of  bombs  exploding 
nearby  and  with  the  rumble  overhead  of  Ml- 
24  "Hind"  helicopter  gunships.  They  are  the 
nemesis  of  the  mujahedin.  The  choppers' 
main  targets  nowadays  lie  another  ten  miles 
northwest,  around  the  town  of  Paghman, 
which  has  been  the  fulcrum  of  a  seesaw 
struggle  between  government  forces  and  in- 
surgents. Two  weeks  ago  the  mujahedin's 
green  banners  of  Islam  were  flying  over 
Paghman.  Last  week  they  had  been  re- 
placed by  the  black,  red  and  green  flags  of 
the  government.  Next  week,  or  the  week 
after,  Paghman  might  be  in  rebel  hands 
again. 

It  is  after  nightfall  that  the  war  comes  to 
Kabul  itself.  By  dusk  the  crowds  have 
thinned  out  in  front  of  the  Ariana  Cinema 
on  Pushtunistan  Square  after  the  last  show- 
ing of  Guilty,  an  Indian-made  drama  of  un- 
derworld crime,  lust  and  sin."  Afghan- 
manned  tanks  and  armored  personnel  carri- 
ers take  up  their  positions  at  every  traffic 
circle.  Armed  patrols  fan  out.  Soviet  troops 
replace  the  Afghan  youths  who  have  been 
checking  documents  and  searching  cars  at 
roadblocks  during  the  day.  At  10  p.m.  the 
curfew  goes  into  effect.  Violators  can  be 
shot  on  the  spot.  So  can  the  enforcers. 
Bursts  of  gunfire  punctuate  the  night.  Mu- 
jahedin who  have  infiltrated  the  city,  some- 
times with  the  connivance  of  sympathetic 
Afghan  army  officers,  wage  hit-and-run  at- 
tacks on  the  homes  of  government  officials, 
fire  rifle-propelled  grenades  at  Soviet  staff 
cars,  and  assault  police  stations.  In  one  such 
raid  recently,  the  rebels  killed  six  policemen 
and  persuaded  17  survivors  to  desert. 

Defections  have  been  the  government's 
principal  curse.  Before  the  1978  coup  that 
brought  the  Communists  to  power.  Afghan 
army  strength  stood  at  over  100,000.  That 
figure  had  dropped  to  50.000  to  70,000  by 
the  time  Moscow  invaded  and  installed  the 
regime  of  Babrak  Karmal  in  December  1979. 
It  is  now  down  to  about  30,000  men.  Draco- 
nian attempts  to  solve  the  problem  have 
only  exacerbated  it.  During  the  summer, 
teen-age  cadets  from  the  Kabul  military 
academy  were  suddenly  rounded  up  and 
thrown   into   the   ongoing   battle   for   the 
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mountains  around  Paghman.  At  least  70 
died,  many  I  of  them  the  sons  of  men  who 
run  the  regime. 

Last  monih  the  government  announced  a 
new  draft  law  calling  up  all  males  between 
15  and  35  who  had  not  yet  served,  and  ex- 
tending the^  tours  of  those  who  had  already 
been  conscripted.  Many  young  men  prompt- 
ly disappeared  into  the  countryside,  some  to 
join  the  mi^jahedln.  Yet  others  did  report  to 
their  draft  boards,  only  to  do  two  weeks' 
basic  training,  receive  their  government- 
issue  weapons  and  then  defect  to  the  guer- 
rillas. 

Many  shtipkeepers  in  Kabul  closed  their 
doors  in  pnotest  against  the  new  law.  The 
khad.  the  gjovemment  security  force  that  is 
largely  a  criature  of  the  KGB.  came  around 
in  trucks  with  bullhorns  broadcasting  a  mix- 
ture of  thr^ts  and  patriotic  exhortations  to 
get  the  shops  to  reopen.  Eventually  the 
police  broki  the  locks  on  the  stores,  often  to 
find  that  the  owners  had  fled  to  the  hills, 
taking  their  inventories  with  them.  Public 
demonstrations  against  the  draft  have  usu- 
ally been  donducted  by  young  women,  on 
the  theory  I  that  they  are  less  likely  to  be 
fired  on.      J 

The  moei  frustrating  military  operation 
for  the  Af^an  and  Soviet  forces  has  been 
the  battle  lor  the  Panjshir  Valley.  40  miles 
north  of  Kabul.  Pour  times  they  have  tried 
to  drive  th«  mujahedln  out:  four  times  they 
have  faUed^  The  most  recent  offensive  pe- 
tered out  two  weeks  ago.  suid  there  were 
signs  that  tne  Insurgency  was  becoming  less 
of  a  free-lor-all  in  which  rival  guerrilla 
groups  quarrel  with  one  another  almost  as 
fiercely  as] they  fight  Kabul.  During  the 
lir  campaign,  for  example,  rebel 
^lly  operating  south  of  the  cap- 
north  to  Join  the  mujahedln  in 
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surgents  still  face  a  host  of 
Dme  of  them  self-inflicted.  De- 
ie  Anwar  Sadat's  revelation  that 
lerved  as  a  channel  for  the  U.S. 
Soviet-designed  weapons  to  the 
rebels,  the  jmujahedln  insist  that  they  still 
rely  primarily  on  what  they  can  capture 
from  their  I  fallen  or  routed  enemies.  TTiey 
have  acquiied  from  the  outside,  mainly  the 
U.S..  Chini  and  Egypt,  some  antiaircraft 
gims  and  antitank  weapons,  but  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  neutralize  the  MiGs.  heli- 
copter gurtships  and  heavy  armor  that 
throw  sucli  devastating  firepower  against 
rebel  encampments  and  villages. 

When  a  rebel  band  does  get  hold  of  a 
modem  K4lashnikov.  the  weapon  Is  likely 
to  end  up  a^  a  status  symbol  in  the  hands  of 
the  tribal  ader.  while  the  younger  warriors. 
men  with  »tter  eyesight  and  surer  footing, 
are  left  to  fight  with  bolt-action  British  Lee- 
Enfield  rlfl*s. 

In  one  sense  the  lack  of  unified  leadership 
is  an  advanlage  for  the  insurgents:  the  Sovi- 
ets cannot  lend  the  rebellion  simply  by  de- 
capitating ihe  movement.  But  while  muja- 
hedln may  pe  learning  to  cooperate  on  limit- 
ed operatiofis.  their  very  diversity  makes  it 
difficult  for  them  to  close  ranks  behind  a 
sustained.  Coherent  military  strategy  or  po- 
litical program.  Some  are  Muslim  funda- 
mentalists.! even  Khomeini-esque  fanatics. 
Others  are  disgruntled  leftists,  while  still 
others  are  perennially  recalcitrant  tribal 
chiefs  nostalgic  for  the  bad  old  days  of  the 
feudal  monarchy  that  was  overthrown  in 
1973. 

Afghans  tiave  been  fighting  one  another 
at  least  as  long  as  they  have  been  resisting 
foreign  inviders.  The  mujahedln  have  the 
rallying  pol  nt  of  a  common  enemy,  the  Sovi- 
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ets.  and  any  regime  unmistakably  identified 
as  Moscow's  puppet  may  be  doomed.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  even  with  heavy  in- 
creases in  outside  assistance,  the  rebels  can 
defeat  and  expel  the  Soviets. 

With  their  huge  military  wherewithal,  the 
logistical  advantage  of  a  common  1.050-mile 
border,  and  few  or  no  political  repercussions 
to  worry  about  on  the  home  front  (the 
Kremlin  need  not  fear  that  Moscow  State 
University  undergraduates  will  start  burn- 
ing their  draft  cards),  the  Soviets  can 
hunker  down  for  a  long  time  in  Afghani- 
stan, fortifying  enclaves  and  forgetting 
about  pacifying  the  countryside.  As  the 
Afghan  army  continues  to  hemorrhage,  the 
Soviets  may  feel  that  they  have  no  choice 
but  to  take  over  more  and  more  of  the 
burden  of  the  fighting.  Thus  the  day  re- 
cedes when  they  can  pull  out  under  a  policy 
of  "Afghanization." 

Indeed.  Soviet  diplomats  including  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko.  have  indicated  re- 
cently that  the  Kremlin  is  prepared  to  hold 
on  in  Afghanistan  and  wage  a  war  of  attri- 
tion against  the  insurgents  as  long  as  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  survival  of  a  pro-Soviet 
regime  in  Kabul.  That  could  mean  forever. 

Such  stubborn  determination  leaves 
Moscow  faced  with  the  prospect  of  an  open- 
ended  drain  on  its  resources  and  ongoing 
embarrassment  in  its  foreign  policy.  It  also 
presents  the  U.S.  with  a  dilemma.  Should 
the  U.S.,  in  exchange  for  a  Soviet  pullout, 
press  for  a  diplomatic  settlement  that  might 
involve  the  formal  recognition  of  Karmal's 
puppet  regime  and  an  end  to  outside  sup- 
port for  the  mujahedln?  Or  should  Wash- 
ington keep  the  covert  military  heat  on  and 
insist  on  unconditional  withdrawal? 

"It's  a  tough  call,"  says  former  CIA  Direc- 
tor William  Colby.  "Is  there  a  chance  of 
(the  rebels']  actually  winning?  it  doesn't 
look  very  promising."  Adds  a  former  senior 
official  of  the  Carter  Administration:  "If 
you  help  Afghan  insurgents  who  have  no 
hope  of  winning,  then  are  you  sending  them 
to  slaughter?  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  get 
over  that  moral  hurdle,  you  can  go  all  out 
and  really  bleed  the  Soviets,  even  if  you 
can't  beat  them."  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion is  definitely  attracted  to  the  second 
option.  Unfortunately,  that  course  risks  an- 
tagonizing Western  European  allies  and 
some  Islamic  countries  that  reject  the 
Soviet  presence  in  Afghanistan  but  are  wary 
of  Washington's  bellicose  anti-Moscow  rhet- 
oric. Yet  even  with  the  best  of  will  in  Wash- 
ington, it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  a  com- 
promise would  look  like,  given  Soviet  and 
Afghan  refusal  to  negotiate  with  the  muja- 
hedln and  the  rebels'  rejection  of  a  Moscow 
imposed  regime. 

VOICES  OF  AN  EMBATTLZD  REGTME— TALKING 
WITH  ATGHANISTAN'S  THREE  TOP  LEAOEKS 

When  Time  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
Strobe  Talbott  arrived  at  the  Presidential 
Palace  in  Kabul  last  week,  he  found  Presi- 
dent Babrak  Karmal  as  affable  in  manner 
as  he  was  doctrinaire  in  his  pronounce- 
ments. At  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  90- 
minute  interview,  the  first  Karmal  has  had 
with  an  American  journalist,  the  President 
and  party  leader  kissed  Talbott  on  both 
cheeks  in  the  traditional  Afghan  greeting, 
urging  him  to  "come  back  some  time  and 
hunt  Marco  Polo  sheep  in  our  beautiful 
mountains."  Karmal  spoke  mostly  in  Eng- 
lish, which  he  said  he  learned  in  King 
Zahlr's  prisons  during  the  1950s,  and  proud- 
ly recited  the  opening  lines  of  the  U.S.  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  explaining  that 
he  admired  Americans  as  people  with  "a 
great  revolutionary  and  anticolonlalist  tra- 
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dition."  Karmal's  chief  de  cabinet  and  one 
of  his  principal  military  aides  were  more 
comfortable  speaking  Russian. 

Karmal.  52.  is  a  revolutionary  of  unabash- 
edly pro-Soviet  leanings.  In  the  mid-'60s  he 
formed  a  faction  of  the  People's  Democratic 
[Communist]  Party  that  hewed  closely  to 
Moscow's  line.  After  the  1978  coup  that 
brought  rivals  in  a  more  independent  party 
faction  to  power,  he  was  sent  off  into  diplo- 
matic exile  as  Ambas-sador  to  Czechoslova- 
kia. In  December  1979,  when  the  Soviets  In- 
vaded and  killed  his  predecessor,  HaflzuUah 
Amin,  Karmal  emerged  as  the  new  leader. 

Western  observers  are  convinced  that 
Karmal  was  in  the  U.S.S.R.  at  the  time  of 
the  Invasion,  that  he  broadcast  his  inaugu- 
ral address  as  President  from  Tashkent,  and 
that  he  was  flown  into  Afghanistan  only 
after  the  Soviet  occupation  force  was  in 
place.  "Lies  and  fabrications."  said  Karmal. 
adding  that  he  had  been  living  secretly  in 
Afghanistan  for  a  few  months  during  the 
previous  regime,  and  that  it  was  he  who  "re- 
quested" the  Soviet  Intervention  on  instruc- 
tions from  the  Afghan  party  central  com- 
mittee. 

Karmal  insisted  that  the  war  is  going  well: 
"We  have  defeated  the  counterrevolution- 
ary bandits  even  though  we  have  not  yet 
completely  destroyed  them."  Most  of  the 
fighting,  he  said,  is  handled  by  the  Afghan 
armed  forces,  not  by  the  Soviets:  "The  limit- 
ed contingent  of  our  Soviet  friends  is  to  be 
held  in  reserve,  as  a  potential  force  to  be 
used  against  the  massive  outside  aggression 
in  this  imdeclared  war  that  is  being  waged 
against  us  by  terrorists  operating  from  some 
80  bases  in  Pakistan.  They  are  armed  by  the 
American  imperialists  and  the  Chinese  he- 
gemonists,  and  funded  by  the  petrodollars 
of  Saudi  Arabia.  If  the  outside  interference 
were  to  stop,  we  could  solve  all  our  problems 
in  a  matter  of  months,  and  the  limited  con- 
tingent of  our  Soviet  friends  could  go  back 
to  their  home  in  the  peace-loving  U.S.S.R. " 

The  U.S.  and  other  backers  x>f  the  muja- 
hedln, Karmal  claims,  are  not  really  inter- 
ested in  a  Soviet  pullout:  "The  forces  of 
hegemonism  and  imperialism  do  not  want 
the  contingent  to  withdraw.  Why?  Because 
for  them  the  continued  presence  here  of  our 
friends  is  a  pretext  that  they  can  exploit 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Asked  if  he  or  his  government  disagreed 
in  any  way  on  any  issue  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  Karmal  answered  firmly,  "No,  not 
the  slightest  one."  But  he  insisted  that  the 
coincidence  of  interests  does  not  mean  he  is 
a  puppet,  nor  does  it  make  Afghanistan  any 
less  sovereign:  "There  is  no  power  in  the 
world  that  can  crush  the  spirit  of  freedom 
of  the  Afghan  people.  It  is  ih  our  nature  to 
t)e  free  and  to  fight  for  our  freedom. " 

Prime  Minister  Sultan  Ali  Keshtmand,  47, 
is  the  No.  2  man  in  the  regime,  having  re- 
cently taken  over  the  prime  ministership 
from  Karmal.  He  is  a  longtime  Communist 
and  a  member  of  the  pro-Soviet  faction  that 
gained  dominance  after  the  invasion. 

In  response  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
government  he  titularly  heads  is  really  run 
by  the  Soviets,  Keshtmapd  shook  his  head 
with  weary  indulgence:  "I  can  say  this  is  ab- 
solutely wrong.  We  run  everjrthing  our- 
selves. According  to  its  own  policy,  the 
Soviet  Union  never  interferes  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  any  country  in  the  world.  Of 
course,  they  are  helping  us  in  every  field." 

Foreign  Minister  Shah  Mohammed  Dost. 
52,  is  a  remarkable  study  in  survival.  He  has 
been  a  career  diplomat  for  25  years,  serving 
King  Zahlr  until  he  was  deposed  in  1973. 
Mohammed   Daoud.   who   was  overthrown 
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and  killed  in  1978.  and  then  a  succession  of 
three  Communist  leaders.  Nur  Mohammed 
Taraki.  Amln  and  now  Karmal.  Long  before 
the  1978  Communist  takeover.  Dost  was  a 
clandestine  party  member.  He  is  now  lead- 
ing Afghanistan's  worldwide  diplomatic 
campaign  to  head  off  another  U.N.  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops. 

The  U.S..  Pakistan,  China  and  other  spon- 
sors of  the  resolution  are  confident  that  it 
will  pass  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  close 
to  the  lll-to-22  vote  by  which  it  carried  a 
year  ago.  Dost  expressed  guarded  hopes  to 
the  contrary:  "It  is  possible  that  there  may 
be  a  resolution  with  the  same  wording  as 
last  year.  But  it  is  my  impression  that  the 
tempo  of  the  debate  on  this  question  may 
be  changing,  and  the  wording  may  be  not  as 
tough  against  Afghanistan.  I  think  it  may 
be  much  softer  and  more  flexible.  After  all, 
all  countries  have  to  submit  to  the  realities 
in  Afghanistan  and  around  us.  The  princi- 
pal reality  Ls  that  there  has  been  a  revolu- 
tion here,  there  is  a  government  with  power 
and  control  over  the  whole  country,  and 
there  is  a  party  working  for  the  welfare  of 
the  majority  of  the  people." 

Asked  If  he  truly  believes  that  the  govern- 
ment controls,  speaks  for  and  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority  of  the  population.  Dost 
nodded  emphatically  and  said:  "Exactly  so. 
The  revolution  is  being  consolidated  and  the 
situation  turning  toward  normalization. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  country  where 
these  counterrevolutionary  elements  have 
control.  Now  it  also  must  be  said  that  no 
one  can  deny  the  intervention  and  aggres- 
sion against  Afghanistan  from  abroad." 

Afghanistan  is  now  pressing  for  negotia- 
tions with  Pakistan  to  seal  the  rugged  1,125- 
mile  frontier  against  the  influx  of  aid  to  the 
rebels,  holding  out  the  possibility  of  a 
Soviet  withdrawal  if  the  condition  is  met. 
Questioned  on  whether  there  were  any  con- 
ceivable circumstances  in  which  his  govern- 
ment might  participate  in  talks  with  the 
rebels.  Dost  answered,  "Categorically  no. 
After  all.  they  [the  mujahedln]  represent 
no  one  but  themselves.  "They  are  mercenar- 
ies and  bandits.  We  will  not  agree  to  their 
presence  any  time,  anywhere,  in  any  talks 
with  anybody,  at  negotiations  In  which  we 
participate." 

Would  the  beginning  of  negotiations  with 
the  Pakistanis  permit  the  initial,  partial 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops?  Said  Dost: 
"Both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  want  this 
limited  contingent  of  their  forces  with- 
drawn. But  for  that  to  happen,  these  inter- 
ventions from  abroad  in  our  affairs  should 
stop,  and  international  guarantees  should 
be  given  that  intervention  will  not  recur. 
First  we  must  reach  that  stage:  the  cessa- 
tion of  all  armed  intervention  and  aggres- 
sion from  abroad.  "• 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  OUR 
VETERANS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  NEVir  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOt;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  troubled  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's attitude  toward  our  veterans 
and  veterans'  health  care.  The  prom- 
ises of  the  campaign  have  faded  and 
only  deep  budget  cutting  attempts 
remain. 
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As  our  veterans  population  grows 
older,  we  will  be  putting  a  severe 
strain  on  our  existing  VA  health  facili- 
ties. These  facilities  have  repeatedly 
shown  their  worth  to  this  country 
both  in  terms  of  commitment  to  our 
veterans  and  in  terms  of  cost  effective- 
ness. A  study  completed  by  the  VA 
last  summer  shows  that  care  provided 
in  VA  facilities  is  about  20  percent  less 
expensive  than  care  provided  in  com- 
parable private  health  facilities;  Also. 
VA  costs  for  an  average  hospital  stay 
are  over  $500  per  visit  lower  than  in  a 
community  hospital. 

Against  this  legacy  of  cost  effective- 
ness we  have  the  reality  of  a  shrinking 
VA  health  care  system.  On  a  national 
level  the  administration's  attitude  to 
the  VA  health  care  system  is  exempli- 
fied by  its  opposition  to  our  attempts 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
quire the  VA  to  maintain  100.000  beds 
in  VA  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 
The  administration  wants  to  maintain 
only  80.000.  This  is  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  beds  has  decreased 
by  20.000  over  the  past  10  years  while 
the  number  of  veterans  has  almost 
doubled. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey  the 
administration  dealt  a  death  blow  to 
the  proposed  Camden  VA  Hospital  at 
the  same  time  it  canceled  a  new  facili- 
ty in  Baltimore.  Now  I  learn  Mr. 
Speaker  that  the  VA  is  seeking  to 
close  the  operating  room  at  the  Lyons 
VA  Hospital  in  northern  New  Jersey. 

I  oppose  this  national  reduction  in 
hospital  beds,  I  oppose  the  further  re- 
duction of  VA  health  care  facilities  in 
New  Jersey,  and  I  vehemently  oppose 
President  Reagan's  attempt  to  further 
reduce  the  VA  budget.  I  am  proud  of 
the  House  version  of  H.R.  3499  and  I 
want  to  commend  Chairman  Moirr- 
GOMERY  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  reporting  a  bill  that  accord- 
ed veterans  their  rightful  measure  of 
value  to  our  society.* 


BROOKS  HAYS 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OP  F1X3RI0A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  join  in  tribute  and  fond 
memory  of  my  good  friend  and  trusted 
colleague.  Brooks  Hays.  He  is  no 
longer  with  us.  but  this  country  is  a 
far  better  place  because  he  lived. 

I  served  with  Brooks  Hays  in  the 
Congress  for  over  a  decade,  and  always 
he  was  a  beacon  of  courage  and 
strength  to  all  who  knew  him.  Long 
before  the  notion  of  racial  equality 
came  of  age.  Brooks  Hays  stood  up  for 
what  he  knew  in  his  heart  was  right. 
The  courage  of  his  convictions  ulti- 
mately cost  him  his  seat  in  the  Con- 
gress, but  it  will  win  him  a  place  in 
history  as  a  time  profile  in  courage. 
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It  was  Brooks  Hays  who.  in  the 
stormy  days  of  1957,  negotiated  a 
meeting  between  President  Eisenhow- 
er and  Arkansas  Gov.  Orval  Faubus  in 
a  courageous  attempt  to  avert  a  racial 
clash  over  the  Integration  of  the  Little 
Rock  schools.  He  rose  over  the  hatred 
of  his  times  to  assert  that  obedience  to 
the  law,  whether  popular  or  unpopu- 
lar, is  the  critical  ingredient  of  a  free 
society.  He  worked  tirelessly  to  stabi- 
lize the  Little  Rock  situation  to  bring 
about  a  recall  of  Federal  troops  and  to 
break  resistance  to  court-ordered  inte- 
gration. 

Brooks  Hays  was  not  only  an  outspo- 
ken champion  of  peace  among  men. 
but  among  the  nations  of  the  Earth. 
In  April  1945,  he  described  the  United 
Nations  as  our  best  hope  for  a  world  at 
I>eace,  and  a  short  time  later  was  him- 
self appointed  as  a  delegate  to  that 
body. 

Even  after  he  left  Congress  in  1959, 
he  continued  to  serve  his  country  well. 
After  serving  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Kennedy,  he 
taught  at  both  Rutgers  and  Wake 
Forest.  In  1970,  he  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Former  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Among  his  outstanding  accom- 
plishments were  his  presidency  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

Brooks  Hays  died  recently  at  the  age 
of  83.  Yet  his  love  of  humanity,  of  his 
country,  and  of  his  God,  will  be  an  ex- 
ample to  all  those  who  serve  In  this 
body  for  generations  to  come.* 


POOD  STAMPS  FOR  AMERICAN 
BUSINESS? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtXSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
each  passing  day,  financial  experts, 
politick  and  economic  ansdysts,  and 
more  and  more  American  taxpayers 
are  taking  a  hard  look  at  the  tax  pack- 
age which  the  administration  success- 
fully guided  through  the  Congress  this 
summer.  Each  day,  these  observers  are 
arriving  at  the  same  conclusion  that  so 
many  of  the  Democrats  In  the  Con- 
gress reached  prior  to  the  tax  cut  vote, 
namely  that  this  tax  package  is  a 
sham. 

The  drain  on  the  Treasury  from 
some  of  the  boondoggle  provisions  will 
be  enormous.  Already  we  are  hearing  a 
chorus  of  voices  calling  for  delay  or 
repeal  of  many  of  the  sections  of  the 
law.  Equally  disturbing  as  the  revenue 
loss  Is  the  unfortunate  conclusion  that 
the  President's  tax  package  is  filled 
with  sections  which  provide  little  or 
no  relief  to  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  but  which  nicely 
fatten  the  pockets  of  some  individuals 
and  businesses  not  in  need  of  enor- 
mous tax  breaks. 
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One  su(  :h  ill-advised  provision  of  the 
new  tax  aw.  is  the  grive  away  scheme 
that  permits  unprofitable  companies 
to  sell  their  unusable  tax  credits  to 
profitable  companies.  This  part  of  our 
tax  code,  enacted  without  serious  and 
extensive  consideration,  will  actually 
encouragi!  business  inefficiency  be- 
cause unsrofitable  companies  will  be 
assured  ti  lat  they  can  sell  off  normally 
unusable  tax  credits.  Of  course,  it  will 
squeeze  n  lore  and  more  revenue  out  of 
the  Treaaury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  ai  column  which  I  prepared  for 
the  newspapers  in  my  community,  in 
which  I  describe  some  of  my  thoughts 
on  this  pBovision  of  our  tax  law: 
Food  Stamps  for  Amkkicah  Business? 

One  of  jhe  trends  this  country  has  wit- 
nessed ovar  the  past  generation  is  the  di- 
minishing tele  which  the  corporate  income 
tax  has  played  in  providing  our  Treasury 
with  its  tdtal  revenues.  In  1950,  the  corpo- 
rate incoine  tax  provided  over  34  percent  of 
total  Federal  revenues.  By  1960  that 
amount  dropped  to  22  percent.  And  by  1979, 
the  figure[feU  to  less  than  16  percent  of 
total  federfU  revenues. 

As  the  debate  on  the  recently  enacted  tax 
package  riged-on  this  past  summer,  both 
the  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  bill  agreed  that  the  acknowledged 
impact  of  [the  bill  would  be  to  reduce  the 
contribution  of  the  corporations,  through 
their  income  tax.  to  only  about  8  percent  of 
our  nations  total  federal  revenues  by  1986 
or  1987.  Tpe  diminished  role  of  the  corpo- 
rate tax,  of  course,  has  meant  that  the  slack 
has  been  and  will  be  picked  up  to  a  larger 
and  larger  extent  by  taxing  individuals. 
Some  Individuals  think  this  is  good— some 
think  it  bad.  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  that 
point  in  tlis  week's  colimin. 

Howeven  with  this  trend  in  mind,  it  is 
worth  notfcig  that  the  President's  tax  pack- 
age contained  a  very  little  known  and  com- 
pletely uniebated  provision  which  conserva- 
tive econoiiist  and  Presidential  advisor  Alan 
Greenspart  has  dubbed:  "food  stamps  for 
American  business".  It's  a  backdoor  provi- 
sion whicH  is  sure  to  further  decrease  the 
percentage  of  all  revenues  coming  from  cor- 
porations, jindeed,  many  experts  say  that  "if 
the  law  continues  unchanged,  it  could  effec- 
tively eliminate  the  corporate  income  tax." 
(Newsweek,  October  26,  1981.  p.  61) 

The  'foid  stamps  "  which  Mr.  Greenspan 
is  referring  to  is  a  tax-avoidance  scheme 
contained  in  the  new  tax  law  that  allows  un- 
profitable [companies  to  'sell"  various  in- 
vestment qax  credits  and  depreciation  allow- 
ances to  profitable  companies  so  that  the 
profitable  companies  can  use  the  tax  breaks 
which  unijrofitable  companies  can  not  avail 
themselvel  of.  because  they  don't  have 
enough  income  to  use  the  tax  breaks. 

Here's  hpw  the  innovative  tax  dodging  op- 
eration w(  rks.  I'll  use  the  hypothetical  fig- 
ures devel  sped  by  Peter  K.  Nesbit  of  Bank- 
amerileasc : 

ABC  company  spends  $100  million  for 
equipmeni  to  retool  its  plant.  ABC  h£is  been 
running  Ui  the  red  so  it  can  not  avail  itself 
of  investn  ent  tax  credits  worth  $10  million 
and  depre  nation  allowances  worth  over  $46 
million  o\er  the  next  five  years.  So  ABC 
"sells"  the  equipment  to  a  profitable  compa- 
ny which  has  no  interest  in  the  equipment 
but  would  love  to  use  the  tax  advantages. 

The  profitable  company  buys  the  equip- 


ment and 
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million.  The  profitable  company  agrees  to 
sell  the  equipment  back  to  ABC  in  five 
years  for  Just  one  penny.  So  ABC  is  ahead 
of  the  game  by  $15  million,  and  the  profita- 
ble company  gets  to  use  the  tax  breaks 
which  are  calculated  to  be  $16.9  million  in 
the  first  year  alone. 

For  the  next  five  years  (the  period  of  de- 
preciation for  the  equipment)  the  profitable 
company  makes  payments  to  ABC  covering 
principal  and  interest  on  the  $100  million 
total  cost  of  the  equipment.  But  ABC  pays 
back  the  profitable  company  a  "rental"  or 
"lease"  of  an  exactly  equal  amount.  All 
these  back-and-forth  transactions  can  be 
done  with  a  little  bit  of  creative  bookkeep- 
ing. Because  the  amounts  are  equal,  no  real 
money  changes  hands. 

Until  the  last  of  the  five  years  the  profita- 
ble company  deducts  the  depreciation  and 
reduces  its  total  four  year  tax  bill  by  rough- 
ly $10  million.  The  profitable  company 
would  have  to  pay  this  same  $10  million  as  a 
tax  liability  in  the  fifth  year.  But  mean- 
while, the  money  for  those  four  years  would 
function  as  an  equivalent  of  a  tax-free  loan 
of  the  $10  million.  Plus,  the  profitable  com- 
pany got  a  big  tax  break  up-front  the  first 
year. 

This  ingenious  device  was  created  by  three 
Washington  tax  attorneys  and  consultants 
who,  it  is  worth  noting,  have  been  working 
overtime  since  the  President  signed  the  tax 
law,  putting  together  billions  of  dollars  of 
deals  for  countless  real-life  ABC's  and  prof- 
itable companies. 

The  price  tag  for  this  adventure  in  tax 
avoidance?  A  mere  $27  billion  over  the  next 
six  years,  blushes  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Many  analysts,  in  fact,  think  that 
figure  is  far.  far  too  low.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment was  far  too  low  in  its  estimate  of 
the  revenue  loss  to  be  caused  by  the  "All 
Savers  Certificates".  The  true  cost  will  be 
three  or  four  times  the  amount  originally 
predicted.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  estimated  $27  billion  loss  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  this  "tax-break  shifting"  plan  is  any 
more  accurate.  I  predict  it  will  be  far,  far 
greater. 

Perhajjs  the  most  worrisome  aspect  of  this 
plan  is  that  it  encourages  Inefficiency,  since 
unprofitable  companies  will  always  be  able 
to  sell-off  unusable  tax  advantages.  Our  in- 
dustrial sector  badly  needs  incentives  to 
make  the  investments  which  will  help  them 
boost  their  productive  output.  But  a  scheme 
devised  to  permit  companies  to  shift  around 
unused  tax  credits  is  clearly  a  disincentive 
for  getting  an  unprofitable  company  to  get 
its  business  ledger  out  of  the  red. 

And  as  the  profitable  firms  of  America  de- 
crease or  even  virtually  eliminate  their 
share  of  the  tax  contribution  to  the  Treas- 
ury, with  the  help  of  such  sham  "leasing" 
arrangements,  there  will  be  no  other  alter- 
native but  to  have  the  rest  of  us  pick  up  the 
tab. 

What  a  tribute  to  inefficiency!  What  a  dis- 
graceful blow  to  the  free-enterprise  system 
and  to  the  concept  of  tax  reform!  What  a 
distortion  of  reality  to  encourage  "sales" 
that  are  not  reaUy  ""sales",  "leases"  that  are 
not  really  "leases ".  What  a  bonanza  for  ac- 
countants and  tax  lawyers!  What  a  loss  to 
the  Treasury!  What  a  blow  to  the  individual 
taxpayer!* 
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JOHN  O.  CARTRETTE.  A  TRUE 
SOUTHERN  GENTLEMAN 


gives  ABC  a  downpayment  of  $15 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OF  SOOTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  of  international  strife  and  un- 
certainty, it  is  reassuring  to  learn  of 
an  event  which  drew  no  major  head- 
lines and  caused  no  frantic  worry.  This 
event,  however,  represents  the  true 
force  which  keeps  the  world  turning. 

If  it  were  not  for  people  like  John 
Osby  Cartrette  of  Aynor.  S.C.  this 
world  would  be  in  even  greater  turmoil 
and  unrest.  Mr.  Cartrette  exemplies 
the  solid  citizen  *  *  *  the  stable,  con- 
scientious, dedicated  citizen  who  quiet- 
ly gives  of  himself  to  his  family, 
friends,  community  and  fellow  human 
beings  without  any  fanfare. 

I  submit  an  article  from  the  Conway, 
S.C,  Field  and  Herald  for  the  consid- 
eration of  those  who  wish  to  learn  of  a 
man  who  has  made  a  real  contribution 
to  mankind: 

John  O.  Cartrette,  a  True  Southern 
Gentleman 

He  was  characterized  Saturday  evening  as 
"'a  man  who  reminds  me  of  a  true  Southern 
gentleman,"  "a  man  who  lives  his  faith," 
and  "'the  man  you  want  your  children  to 
foUow  in  the  footsteps  of." 

These  were  but  a  very  few  of  the  tributes 
paid  to  John  Osby  Cartrette  by  200  of  his 
fraternal  brothers  and  long-time  friends  at 
the  Inspirational  Meeting  of  the  29th  Ma- 
sonic District  held  in  Conway  High  School 
cafeteria.  The  meeting,  attended  by  Masons 
from  throughout  the  district  encompassing 
most  of  Horry  County,  was  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Cartrette,  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Frater- 
nity for  over  66  years. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening  came  when 
Vernon  T.  Pinner  of  Myrtle  Beach,  Grand 
Master  of  Masons  in  S.C,  presented  Mr. 
Cartrette  with  the  highest  honor  given 
within  that  fraternal  order,  the  Albert  Gal- 
latin Mackey  Medal.  This  award  has  been 
given  only  80  times  in  the  past  50  years  and. 
in  presenting  the  medal.  Pinner  told  Car- 
trette, ""You  are  known  and  deserve  to 
always  be  known  as  "Mr.  Mason'  of  the  29th 
Masonic  District,  indeed.  "Mr.  Mason'  of  the 
state.  You  have  served  as  an  illuminating 
example  and  a  gentle  guiding  spirit  to 
Masons  of  all  ages,  and  you  have  demon- 
strated throughout  your  lifetime  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  a  Freemason.  If  dedica- 
tion and  service  are  attributes  of  our  frater- 
nity, then  many  who  hold  high  rank  will 
find  It  difficult  to  measure  up  to  the  stand- 
ard you  have  set  before  us.'" 

Mr.  Cartrette,  with  his  wife  Edna  at  his 
side,  accepted  the  award  and  said,  "'this  will 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  highlights  of 
my  entire  life." 

Bom  on  Christmas  Eve,  1892,  Mr.  Car- 
trette attended  local  schools  beginning  near 
Aynor  in  a  one-teacher,  one-room  school- 
house.  Before  graduation  from  high  school 
he  left  public  school  and  enrolled  in  a  busi- 
ness school  in  Columbia  to  study  bookkeep- 
ing and  accounting.  Graduating  with 
honors,  he  returned  to  Conway  and  entered 
the  banking  business  as  an  employee  of  Col. 
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D.  A.  Spivey  at  the  old  Peoples  National 
Bank  of  Conway. 

He  eventually  resigned  that  position  to 
enter  work  as  secretary  for  an  uncle,  E.  S.  C. 
Baker,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
Conway.  There  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  law.  Baker  eventually  became  Grand 
Master  of  Masons  in  S.C.  and  assisted  and 
directed  Cartrette  in  training  in  the  law 
and.  although  he  has  never  taken  the  Bar 
Examination,  he  has  served  in  various  ca- 
pacities in  the  legal  community  and  served 
for  some  time  as  Magistrate  of  Horry 
County. 

Upon  the  death  of  Baker,  Mr.  Cartrette 
went  into  business  for  himself  and  for  over 
40  years  has  served  the  people  of  the 
Conway  community  as  an  insurance  agent 
and  in  various  other  capacities. 

He  joined  the  First  Methodist  Church  as  a 
young  man  and  was  one  of  the  principal  or- 
ganizers of  the  Hut  Bible  Class,  a  non-de- 
nominational Sunday  School  class  organized 
in  1919  to  "promote  the  spiritual  up-build- 
ing" of  the  men  of  the  community  who  had 
returned  home  from  service  in  World  War  I. 
He  is  the  only  living  charter  member  of  that 
class.  In  1976  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cartrette  were 
named  ""Mr.  and  Mrs.  Methodist,"  com- 
memorating their  lifetime  in  active  service 
to  their  church. 

Mr.  Cartrette"s  active  participation  in  the 
Masonic  fraternity  spans  his  lifetime  and 
several  lodges.  He  was  raised  as  Master 
Mason  in  Graddy  Lodge  No.  247  in  Aynor  in 
1915  and  he  was  affiliated  with  Conway 
Lodge  No.  65  and  served  as  Worshipful 
Master  in  1923  and  as  Secretary  for  19 
years.  He  was  the  organizer  of  Horry  Lodge 
No.  381  and  served  as  Secretary  of  that 
body  for  five  years  and  since  that  time  as 
Historian.  In  addition,  he  has  written  and 
caused  to  be  published  histories  of  both 
Conway  Lodge  No.  65  and  Horry  Lodge  No. 
381. 

He  was  appointed  District  Deputy  Grand 
Master  of  the  old  25th  Masonic  District 
(now  the  29th)  and  also  served  the  Grand 
Lodge  as  Senior  Grand  Deacon  and  Junior 
Grand  Deacon. 

He  was  exalted  as  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  in 
Hon>  Chapter  No.  48  and  served  that  body 
as  High  Priest  in  1926;  was  greeted  in  Kin- 
ston  Council  No.  36  and  served  as  Illustrious 
Master  in  1929;  received  the  Orders  of  the 
Commander y  in  Florence  Commandery  No. 
10  In  1934  and  served  as  Eminent  Command- 
er in  1954;  helped  organize  Myrtle  Beach 
Commandery  No.  22  and  served  as  its  first 
Commander  and  he  also  was  made  a  Noble 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  in  Omar  Temple  of 
Charleston  in  1946. 

The  list  does  not  stop  there. 

Mr.  Cartrette  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Conway  York  Rite  Bodies  for  over  30  years, 
was  elected  to  membership  in  Palmetto 
Priory  No.  54,  Knights  of  the  York  Cross  of 
Honour  and  as  a  member  of  All  Saints  Con- 
clave, Red  Cross  Constantine  and  served  as 
Puissant  Sovereign  in  1972.  In  1950  he  was 
elected  Illustrious  Grand  Master  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters 
of  S.C.  and  was  the  last  Grand  Master  to 
serve  for  two  years.  He  is  now  the  senior 
living  Past  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand 
Council. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Cartrette  is  a  member  of 
the  Missouri  Lodge  of  Reseiu-ch  and  a 
member  of  the  Correspondence  Circle  of  the 
<9uatour  Coronati  Lodge  No.  2076  of 
London.  England  and  received  the  General 
Grand  Chapter  medal  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  Grand  Chapter  of  South  Carolina 
in  1977. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  his  testimonial  speech  for  Mr.  Car- 
trette. Grand  Marshal  Paul  Creel  said.  "I 
used  to  live  around  the  comer  from  this 
man  and  I  always  passed  by  the  house  on 
my  way  to  school.  He  always  was  courteous 
to  children  who  passed  by  his  house,"  said 
Creel,  "ever  the  gentleman.  I  now  realize 
what  a  good  influence  he  was  on  the  people 
of  this  conununity."* 
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COMMEMORATION  OF  ITALIAN 
AMERICAN  WAR  VETERANS 


PREFERENCE  TO  LOCAL 
BANKING  INSTITUTIONS 


HON.  JAMES  K.  COYNE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  offer  a  clarification  of  lan- 
guage in  section  15  of  H.R.  4603.  Sec- 
tion 15  of  the  bill  is  entitled  "Elxtraor- 
dinary  Acquisitions."  Its  purpose  as 
originally  presented  was  to  enable  the 
FDIC,  as  receiver  of  a  large  closed 
bank,  to  receive  bids  from  and  sell  to 
an  institution  which  would  otherwise 
be  disqualified  from  purchasing  be- 
cause of  local  branching  restrictions. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  section 
15  in  full  committee  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  a  voice  vote.  At  the  time,  some 
discussion  ensued  regarding  the  actual 
effect  of  this  amendment,  in  that  it 
gives  local  banks  rights  to  submit  addi- 
tional bids. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
further  the  expressed  purpose  of  the 
section;  that  is.  to  minimize  interfer- 
ence with  local  banking  patterns  ana 
laws.  To  that  end,  under  the  priorities 
established  by  my  amendment,  the 
FDIC  would  solicit  bids  from  all  finan- 
ciaUy  and  managerially  acceptable 
local  bidders  and  sell  to  a  local  bidder 
if  its  bid  is  higher  than  any  other  bid. 
My  amendment  further  requires  that 
the  highest  local  bidder  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  rebid  if  its  first  bid  is 
topped  by  an  outside  bidder. 

Under  section  15,  the  FDIC  may  ap- 
prove a  sale  that  will  have  the  effect 
of  preserving  the  local  character  of 
competition  in  the  market,  under  the 
convenience-and-needs  clause. 

It  would  be  an  absurd  result  if  the 
local  institution  were  denied  the  right 
to  bid  or  to  have  its  bid  accepted  be- 
cause it  was  a  local  bank.  The  thrust 
of  my  amendment  is  that  the  conven- 
ience and  needs  of  local  communities 
are  best  served  by  giving  preference  to 
local  institutions  where  this  can  be 
done  at  no  additional  cost  of  the 
FDIC.» 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  "TEi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday,  the  House  passed,  by  voice 
vote,  H.R.  4734,  which  formally  recog- 
nized the  Italian  American  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  States  with  a  Feder- 
al charter.  As  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  approach  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  their  founding  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  February  20,  1932,  I  wish  to 
recognize  and  commend  their  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

The  service  of  the  8,000  members  of 
this  nonprofit  organization  has  been 
unparalleled  in  terms  of  long-standing 
commitment  and  generosity  of  spirit. 
Their  volunteer  aid  to  veterans  and  to 
veterans'  families  has  been  matched 
only  by  their  admirable  service  to  the 
poor  and  elderly.  Veterans  Hospitals 
across  the  Nation  have  benefited  from 
their  continuing  expressions  of  con- 
cern for  the  needs  of  former  soldiers. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  relying  more 
and  more  on  the  endeavors  of  private 
groups  and  concerned  citizens,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Italian  American  War  Vet- 
erans offer  an  outstanding  example  to 
organizations  wishing  to  provide  direc- 
tion to  volunteer  service. 

I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  recog- 
nizing the  Italian  American  War  Vet- 
erans for  the  generosity  of  their  hu- 
manitarian efforts.* 


END  HANDGUN  VIOLENCE  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  is  End  Handgun  Violence  Week. 
I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  week  which  is  designed  to  focus 
attention  on  the  senselessness  of 
handgim  violence  and  to  motivate  the 
public  to  demand  a  stop  to  the  killing. 

The  Miami  Herald  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  taking  note  of  End 
Handgim  Violence  Week  and  urging 
reawlers  to  join  in  efforts  to  make 
handguns  less  readily  available  in  our 
society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  for  handgun 
control  is  overwhelming.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  read  the  following  edi- 
torial as  well  as  other  articles  calling 
for  handgun  restrictions.  The  public  is 
for  it,  and  we  in  Congress  should  begin 
to  respond  to  our  constituents  by  en- 
acting legislation  such  as  the  Ken- 
nedy-Rodino  bill. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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B  ID  HAXIXSUlf  VlOLHICI 


What  do  Dallas  Cowboy  Tony  Dorsett.  co- 
median Bob  Hope,  columnist  Ann  Landers, 
actress  Parmh  Pawcett,  former  CIA  Direc- 
tor William  i  Colby,  and  retired  Adm.  Gene 
LaRocque  liave  in  common?  All  are  mem- 
bers of  the;  sponsoring  committee  of  the 
first  national  End  Hsindgun  Violence  Week, 
which  begii^  today  under  sponsorship  of 
the  National  Coalition  to  Ban  Handguns. 

Hundreds  lof  Individuals  and  organizations 
have  joined! for  this  nationwide  demonstra- 
tion of  repugnance  over  the  carnage 
wrought  by]  handguns  in  America's  homes, 
businesses,  'and  streets.  More  Americans 
were  killed  ^st  year  with  handgxins  than  in 
any  other  y«ar  in  U.S.  history. 

A  total  of  11,522  persons  died  of  handgun 
wounds  in  1^80,  up  from  10,728  the  previous 
year.  Thosei  numbers  contrast  starkly  with 
the  1979  flares  from  abroad:  48  in  Japan, 
eight  in  GrSat  Britain,  34  in  Switzerland.  52 
in  Canada.  98  in  Israel,  and  42  in  West  Ger- 
many. 

As  the  di^rse  list  of  sponsors  for  this  un- 
precedented! "week"  shows,  anger  over 
handgun  violence  is  not  confined  to  the  tra- 
ditional wellsprings  of  support  for  liberal 
movements.' 

Bob  Hope  is  a  close  friend  of  President 
Reagan  and:  a  long-time  advocate  of  conserv- 
ative causes.  'My  God,  it's  senseless, "  he 
says  in  refetence  to  the  current  pohcy  of  al- 
lowing a  wrtually  unrestricted  access  to 
handguns.  And  he's  right. 

Law-enforcement  professionals  also  are 
lining  up  against  the  proliferation  of  hand- 
guns. Bobb^  Jones,  director  of  the  Metro 
Police  Department,  suggests  that  "maybe  if 
we  call  it  gtui  management'  instead  of  gun 
control,  we  can  get  something  done."  Miami 
Police  Chlaf  Kenneth  Harms  also  urges 
tighter  restiictions  on  who  is  allowed  to  buy 
short-barreled,  easily  concealable  firearms. 

Other  co^ponsors  of  End  Handgun  Vio- 
lence Week)  include  the  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference, thd  Women's  League  for  Conserva- 
tive Judaiin,  the  YWCA,  the  Program 
Agency  of  tlie  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions, the  Junitarian  Universalis!  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
the  United]  Methodist  Church's  Board  of 
Church  aiM  Society,  and  the  National 
Council  of  ^egro  Women. 

These  gwiips  ar**  not  necessarily  pacifists, 
though  thq  reactionaries  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  would  have  the  public  be- 
lieve they  ^e.  Rather,  these  groups  and  in- 
dividuals—conservative  and  liberal,  religious 
and  secular— are  simply  fed  up  with  the 
needless  lo*  of  life  cause  by  the  irresponsi- 
ble circulaHon  of  hanguns  in  the  United 
States.  Thqy  seek  from  Congress  an  end  to 
the  bloodshed. 

So  should  every  American.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  not  only  a  pleasure  because 
they  are  fellow  sandlappers  but  be- 
cause Dick  Few  has  earned  this  high 
accolade.  In  fact,  his  courage,  integri- 
ty, and  industriousness  should  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  all  career-minded 
men  and  women. 

Although  he  was  bom  the  son  of  a 
Methodist  minister.  Dick  chose  an- 
other career  and  eventually  found 
himself  managing  the  liquidation  of  a 
trucking  company  headquartered  in 
Greenville.  But  before  the  final  bell 
had  signaled  Cooper  Motor  Line's 
demise.  Dick  was  given  the  last  chance 
to  make  it  work.  He  took  the  company, 
which  at  that  time  owned  one  tractor- 
trailer  and  owed  more  than  $1  million, 
and  turned  it  around.  Today.  Cooper 
Motor  Lines  operates  in  over  35  States 
and  has  grross  revenues  totaling  more 
than  $18  million. 

Incidentally,  every  cent  of  the  $1 
million  debt  was  paid  off.  In  fact,  the 
creditors  of  yesteryear  are  Cooper's 
customers  today.  The  company  re- 
flects the  high  character  of  its  presi- 
dent. 

As  the  trucking  industry's  new  chair- 
man, Dick  Pew  wiU  be  speaking  out  on 
various  transportation  issues,  some  of 
which  wiU  be  before  the  House. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
listen  to  Dick  Few.  He  Is  a  man  who 
knows  of  what  he  speaks.* 


TRIBI 


TO  RICHARD  L.  AND 

EOUNE  FEW 


HON.  CAIRROLL  a.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

OF  SODTR  CAKOUNA 
IN  THE  bOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

ELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 

h^nor  and  pleasure  for  me  to 

to  the  new  first  family  of 

Trucking   Association. 

.  and  Eoline  Few  of  Green- 


•  Mr.  ( 

a  great 
pay  tribu^ 
the 

Richard 
ville,  S.C 


Amefican 


U.S. 


POUCY  TOWARD 
INDOCHINA 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
22.  1981.  the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
held  one  in  a  series  of  hearings  on  U.S. 
policy  toward  Indochina  since  Viet- 
nam's occupation  of  Kampuchea. 

Our  colleague.  Jim  Leach,  made  an 
opening  statement  that  concerns  itself 
with  the  serious  issue  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  which  deserves  the 
careful  study  of  all  Members: 

Chemical  Weapons:  The  Need  por  Action 
(By  Congressman  Jim  Leach) 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  hear  the  views  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Holdridge  and  other  distinguished 
Administration  witnesses  on  U.S.  policy  in 
the  Indochina  region. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
us  in  this  region  and  elsewhere  is  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  by  Soviet-backed  commu- 
nist forces.  Secretary  Halg  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  calling  world  attention  to  this 
problem  in  his  September  13  speech  in 
Berlin  and  for  providing  evidence  that  both 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  and  the  Biolog- 
ical Weapons  Convention  of  1972  have  been 
violated  through  the  use  of  exotic  mycotox- 
ins  as  instruments  of  warfare.  The  refusal 
of  our  Government  to  acknowledge  the 
mounting  body  of  human  evidence  that 
thousands  of  people   have  been  kiUed   in 
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recent  years  by  chemical  weapons  had  been 
analogous  to  the  chasm  of  silence  that  the 
civilized  world  exhibited  toward  Nazi  gas- 
sing of  Jews  during  World  War  II. 

Having  followed  this  Issue  for  three  years, 
it  is  my  strong  belief  that  the  process  of 
gathering  evidence  has  been  very  haphazard 
and  reveals  surprisingly  little  commitment 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  pursue 
the  issue  vigorously.  Samples  have  taken 
weeks  to  get  back  to  the  U.S.  Once  samples 
arrived  here.  Insufficient  resources  have 
been  devoted  to  the  analysis  process.  I  have 
been  told  that  even  the  sample  that  I  pro- 
vided to  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
carried  for  days  in  a  briefcase  before  being 
transferred  to  the  appropriate  investigatory 
authorities.  This  sample  has  been  here  for 
almost  five  months  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  still  not  provided  a  report  on 
its  composition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  our  witnesses  will 
be  able  to  enlighten  us  today  on  what  steps 
the  Administration  has  taken,  or  plans  to 
take,  to  follow  up  on  Secretary  Haig's  long- 
overdue  acknowledgement  that  the  chemi- 
cal weapons  problem  exists.  The  validity  of 
the  evidence  presented  In  conjunction  with 
Secretary  Haig's  speech  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  some  because  it  was  based  on  only 
one  sample.  Many  thoughtful  observers  be- 
lieve that  evidence  of  one  sample  is  suffi- 
cient to  indict  but  perhaps  not  to  convict 
with  respect  to  the  identity  of  the  sub- 
stances used.  However,  many  of  us  believe 
that  the  exact  identity  of  substances  is  irrel- 
evant to  the  provision  of  proof  that  the 
crime  itself  has  occurred.  We  have  for  years 
had  bodies  but  simply  lacked  the  "smoking 
gun."  The  smoking  gun  has  provided  evi- 
dence of  violation  of  the  Biological  Weapons 
Convention,  and  it  may  have  pointed  more 
definitively  toward  the  source  of  the 
weapon.  But  the  bodies  alone  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  renewed  use  of  chemical 
weapons  and  therefore  of  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol. 

I  understand  that  further  samples,  includ- 
ing the  one  conveyed  through  my  office,  are 
presently  under  examination.  Are  we 
making  a  concerted  effort  to  collect  and 
carefully  evaluate  further  physical  evi- 
dence? I  understand  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  outlined  the  basis  of  our  convic- 
tion that  mycotoxins  have  been  used  to 
United  Nations  bodies,  including  the  Group 
of  Experts  established  to  study  this  issue  by 
a  U.N.  resolution  in  December  of  last  year. 
But  do  we  plan  to  put  the  issue  before  the 
Security  Council  in  accordance  with  Article 
VI  of  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention? 
If  not,  why  not?  Are  we  reluctant  to  do  so 
because  it  would  involve  revealing  evidence 
gathered  through  sensitive  sources  and 
methods? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  raise  these  questions  be- 
cause I  believe  our  Government  has  delayed 
entirely  too  long  in  attaching  a  sufficiently 
high  priority  to  an  effort  to  call  a  halt  to 
this  flagrant  violation  of  international  law 
and  all  humanitarian  principles.  Any  fur- 
ther delay  will  lead  to  further  deaths,  and 
we  will  share  the  guilt  if  we  do  not  do  all 
possible  to  stop  this  crime  against  human- 
ity. Any  delay  in  definitively  identifying  the 
precise  nature  of  the  weapons  being  used 
also  means  a  loss  of  valuable  time  we  should 
be  using  to  insure  that  our  military  forces 
are  able  to  defend  themselves  against  them. 

Now  that  the  U.S.  Government  has  at  last 
faced  up  to  the  fact  that  chemical  weapons 
are  being  used,  it  is  time  for  action.  We 
should  devote  all  necessary  resources  to 
gather  and  evaluate  further  evidence;  put  it 
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before  all  appropriate  international  bodies, 
regardless  of  the  sensitivity  of  this  sources 
and  methods  used:  and  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  ensure  that  the  full  weight  of  inter- 
national law  and  world  opinion  is  engaged  in 
the  effort  to  halt  this  vicious  new  form  of 
warfare. 

Accordingly,  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  U.S.  Government  should 
not  bring  this  issue  before  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  as  provided  for  in  the  Biological 
Warfare  Convention.  In  addition,  it  would 
appear  appropriate  to  call  upon  Prance,  as 
the  depository  state  for  the  1925  Geneva 
Protocol,  to  convene  the  signatory  parties  in 
order  to  systematically  investigate  the  prob- 
lem. I  also  believe  it  appropriate  for  the 
U.8.  Government  to  undertake  a  new  initia- 
tive on  a  chemical  warfare  convention,  rec- 
ognizing that  verification  must  be  a  key  pro- 
vision. The  renewed  use  of  chemical  weap- 
ons in  southeast  Asia  as  well  as  Afghanistan 
underlines  the  imperative  need  for  strict 
verification  procedures  in  any  future  arms 
control  agreements. 

Going  beyond  the  issue  of  chemical  weap- 
ons alone.  X  think  we  have  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  test  the  concept  of  linkage  In 
the  arms  control  field.  A  sjonbollc  and 
meaningful  way  of  reorienting  the  direction 
of  arms  control  talks  might  well  be  to  bring 
the  issue  of  chemical  weapons  to  the  SALT 
negotiating  table.  Such  linkage  would  bring 
Soviet  Third  World  adventurism  to  the  fore- 
front and  serve  as  well  to  broaden  arms  con- 
trol concerns  away  from  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
preoccupation  with  bilateral  nuclear  discus- 
sions. If  the  Soviets  are  not  prepared  to  be 
forthcoming  in  negotiating  a  verifiable  ban 
on  chemical  weapons,  they  can  have  little 
expectation  of  meaningful  progress  in  other 
arms  control  areas.* 


NEW  C-5'S-THE  MOST  COST- 
EFFECTIVE  APPROACH 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediiesdxiy,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  and  read  a  great  deal 
lately  about  America's  "window  of  vul- 
nerability" in  the  area  of  nuclear 
weapons  systems.  Certainly,  I  agree 
that  we  must  address  this  problem  se- 
riously and  quickly.  I  do  not  feel,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  become  so  en- 
grossed with  the  nuclear  weapons 
scenerio  to  the  point  where  we  serious- 
ly neglect  or  jeopardize  our  ability  to 
engage  successfully  in  the  convention- 
al warfare  arena  if  that  necessity 
should  arise. 

One  such  problem  exists  which  con- 
cerns me  greatly  and  that  is  the  lack 
of  adequate  airlift.  At  the  Pentagon, 
in  the  White  House,  and  within  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  we  know  there  is  a 
serious  shortfall  in  airlift  capability. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  problem 
exists.  There  is,  however,  considerable 
debate  as  to  the  best  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
commit  ourselves  to  filling  the  airlift 
gap  in  the  most  cost-effective  manner 
himianly  possible.  We  have  an  option 


available  today  that  simply  makes  too 
much  sense  to  ignore  and  that  is  to  re- 
start production  of  the  C-5  Galaxy 
airlifter.  This  aircraft  would  give  our 
Nation  more  capability  at  lower  cost  in 
a  shorter  time  span  than  any  other  al- 
ternative. And  I  might  add,  the  C-5 
offers  combat  proven  capability  rather 
than  estimated  capability  as  would  be 
the  case  with  an  all-new  aircraft. 

Additionally,  delivery  of  each  new 
C-5  aircraft  would  increase  our  airlift 
capability  immediately  because  they 
would  go  from  the  factory  directly  to 
MAC  operational  units  rather  than  to 
training  units. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sitting  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  as  I  do,  makes 
me  keenly  aware  of  the  acute  financial 
dilemma  our  Nation  faces.  Americans 
are  insisting  that  Federal  spending  be 
reduced  and  our  budget  brought  under 
control.  We  have  entered  an  age  of 
limits  in  Government.  Our  citizens  no 
longer  can  afford,  nor  will  they  toler- 
ate, wasteful  Government  expendi- 
tures. By  the  same  token,  I  believe  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  favor  nec- 
essary expenditures  to  insure  our  free- 
dom from  military  aggression. 

Procurement  of  additional  C-5's 
would  be  a  prudent  expenditure.  We 
all  are  aware  of  the  urgent  need  for  re- 
search and  development  funds  for 
vital  military  programs,  such  as,  new 
missiles,  a  new  bomber,  command  and 
control  systems,  and  others.  The  esti- 
mated price  tag  requiring  research  and 
development  funds  for  full  scale  engi- 
neering development  of  the  proposed 
new  design  C-17  is  $1.7  billion.  And  I 
must  emphasize  that  this  is  target  cost 
only  with  a  135-percent  ceiling  which 
allows  the  amount  to  grow  to  $2,295 
billion. 

For  that  lower  amount  of  money,  we 
could  place  in  service  17  fully  oper- 
ational C-5's  or  almost  40  percent  of 
the  proposed  44  airplane  fleet.  Why 
should  we  needlessly  spend  $1.7  billion 
on  research  and  development  for  the 
C-17  when  a  more  capable  airlifter  al- 
ready exists?  I  contend  those  dollars 
are  needed  more  desperately  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  taxpayer 
will  have  trouble  understanding  his 
Government  s.?eking  to  procure  a  new 
design  aircraft  with  all  the  technical 
risics  and  estimated  costs  when  we  can 
get  greater  and  proven  capability  at  a 
fixed  price  with  a  guaranteed  delivery 
date  by  procuring  additional  C-5's.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  cease  debate  and 
pursue  this  most  cost-effective  and 
logical  action.* 


VOTING  TO  INCREASE  OUTSIDE 
EARNING  LIMIT 


HON.  EUGENE  V.  ATKINSON 

OP  PENN8TLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESERTATTVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  this  week  that  the 
House  would  be  taking  up  a  motion  to 
increase  the  amount  of  outside  earn- 
ings and  honoraria  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  allowed  to  receive.  This 
legislation  which  will  be  before  us 
today  will  increase  the  amount  of 
money  Congressmen  may  receive  in 
outside  earnings  under  House  Rule  47 
from  $9,000  per  year  to  $25,000  per 
year.  Further,  it  will  increase  the  size 
of  honoraria  we  may  accept  for  speak- 
ing engagements  from  $1,000  per  event 
to  $2,000  per  event, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  plan  to  vote  against 
these  changes.  I  do  so  not  because  I 
believe  that  outside  earnings  must  of 
necessity  interfere  with  a  Member's 
official  duties.  I  will  vote  against  this 
motion  because  it  would  be  the  height 
of  hypocrisy  for  us  to  give  ourselves 
these  increased  benefits  while  asking 
every  other  American  to  make  sacrific- 
es to  help  balance  the  budget.  As 
Members  of  Congress  we  have  stood 
here  while  considering  the  national 
budget  and  discussed  the  terrible  prob- 
lems that  our  economy  faces.  To  try  to 
deal  with  these  problems  we  have 
agreed  that  many  programs  have  had 
to  be  cut  back  and  that  we  all  must  be 
prepared  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
good  of  the  coimtry  as  a  whole.  With 
that  in  mind  we  cannot  stand  here  and 
justify  increasing  our  own  benefits. 
The  Congress  must  set  the  example 
for  all  of  America.  We  would  hardly  be 
giving  a  good  example  for  Americans 
to  follow  if  just  months  after  cutting 
back  many  Federal  programs  we  were 
to  then  turn  around  and  make  it  easier 
for  us  to  increase  our  personnal  in- 
comes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  motion  and  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me.« 


HOUSE  EXPORT  TASK  FORCE 
HOLDS  BRIEFING  ON  THE 
EXPORT  CREDIT  SUBSIDIES/ 
OECD  NEGOTIATIONS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday.  October  21.  the  House 
Export  Task  Force  invited  Mr.  Robert 
Cornell,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Treasury  for  Trade  and  Investment, 
and  Mr.  Job'n  Lange,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  T  ade  Finance,  Department 
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of  Treasliry,  to  brief  task  force  mem- 
bers and  aides  on  the  Organization  for 
Economi;  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment (OECD)  negotiations  on  export 
credit  subsidies.  Mr.  Cornell  was  one 
of  the  two  principal  U.S.  negotiators 
at  the  talks  held  October  6  in  Paris. 

As  my  [distinguished  colleagues  may 
known,  ihe  OECD  negotiations  were 
successful.  The  minimum  interest 
rates  foi  export  credit  generally  in- 
creased B^  percentage  points  above 
the  rate*  established  in  1978.  Export 
credit  subsidies  could  thus  be  reduced 
20  to  25  percent  as  a  result  of  this  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  Soeaker,  export  financing  is  a 
crucial  f^tor  if  the  United  States  is  to 
maintain  its  international  trade  status. 
While  U.S.  goods  are  competitive  in 
price  and  quality,  international  sales 
are  lost  ^ue  to  the  predatory  financing 
practices  of  our  major  trading  part- 
ners. Tlise  countries  offer  official  fi- 
nancingTor  a  large  portion  of  their  ex- 
ports at  rates  much  below  the  current 
market  rktes. 

The  u[s.  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
agency  tiiat  provides  loans  to  our  ex- 
porters. Is  caught  between  the  high  in- 
terest rates  at  which  It  must  borrow 


and  the 
lend    to 


low  rates  at  which  it  must 
compete  with  U.S.  trading 
rivals.  Ti  illustrate  this  point,  one  Ex- 
imbank  official  said,  "The  distressing 
that  under  these  present 
market  Conditions,  the  more  business 
we  do,  tl  le  faster  we'll  go  broke."  The 
Export-Import  Bank  is  expected  to 
lose  more  than  $200  million  next  year 
and  use  :  lalf  its  reserves  by  1984. 

The   international   arrangement   on 
export  credits,  approved  in  1978,  was 


the  first 


mum  interest  rates  for  export  credits. 


Two  ma, 
quent  tc 


the  same 

The    IJnited 
export 


sought 
exDort 


and  the 


agreement  establishing  mini- 


or  problems  developed  subse- 
this  arrangement:  No  auto- 
matic ralte  system  was  set  to  reflect 
fluctuating  market  rate  and  no  mech- 
anism f(r  change  was  placed  as  cur- 
rency rsf.es  chauiged.  The  rates  were 
across  all  currencies. 

States    would    like    to 

credit  subsidies  eliminated 
complete  ly.  In  the  absence  of  any  such 
policy,  h  Dwever,  the  United  States  has 

to    move    interest    rates    for 

I  ubsidies  more  in  line  with 
commen  ial  rates.  The  negotiations  re- 
solve thf  issue  at  least  for  the  short 
term. 

Twentjr-two  major  trading  countries 
participated  in  the  October  6  negotia- 
tions: Tlie  European  Community  (10 
countrieii),  Australia,  Austria,  Canada, 
Finland.  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 


United  States.  The  new  ar- 


rangemeit  becomes  effective  Novem- 
ber 16,  981,  and  will  be  reviewed  in 
March  982,  with  the  objective  of 
bringing  the  minimum  interest  rates 
even  more  in  line  with  prevailing  fi- 
nancial I  larket  rates  at  the  time. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

According  to  the  arrangement,  the 
minimum  allowable  interest  rates  on 
new  export  credit  commitments  in  2- 
to  5-year  credits  to  the  poorest  coun- 
tries will  rise  from  7.5  percent  to  10 
percent.  Similar  credits  for  intermedi- 
ate countries  will  increase  from  8  per- 
cent to  10.5  percent,  and  those  given 
richer  nations  will  rise  from  8.5  per- 
cent to  11  percent.  The  minimum  in- 
terest rate  in  yen  to  be  charged  by  the 
Japanese  Export-Import  Bank  or 
other  export  credit  agencies  will  be  set 
at  9.25  percent  in  recognition  of  lower 
financial  market  rates  in  Japan. 
Should  commerical  lending  rates  in 
other  currencies  fall  below  the  levels 
provided  in  the  preceding  matrix,  then 
export  credit  agencies  would  be  re- 
quired to  charge  9.25  percent  for  their 
loans. 

To  discourage  the  use  of  mixed 
credit  subsidies  for  commercial  advan- 
tage, the  participants  also  agreed  to 
substantially  improved  notification 
procedures  for  export  credits  mixed 
with  foreign  aid.  Official  credits  with  a 
grant  element  between  0  and  25  per- 
cent will  be  subject  to  a  prior  notifica- 
tion period  of  at  least  10  days,  which 
will  allow  other  countries  the  opportu- 
nity to  match  the  mixed  credit  and 
thus  discourage  its  use  for  commercial 
advantage.  Mixed  credits  with  a  grant 
element  over  25  percent  are  subject  to 
prompt  notification. 

The  arrangement  agreed  to  recently 
in  Paris  marks  a  major  victory  for  the 
United  States  in  the  long  campaign 
waged  by  successive  administrations 
against  export  credit  subsidies  and  the 
predatory  financing  practices  of  our 
major  trading  partners.  As  chairman 
of  the  House  Export  Task  Force,  I 
have  targeted  export  financing  as  a 
major  trade  issue  to  which  we  must 
direct  greater  attention.  The  success 
of  the  OECD  negotiations  will  enable 
the  United  States  to  maintain  its 
international  trade  status.* 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  NKW  JKHSrY 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
months  now,  prominent  economists 
such  as  Nobel  Laureate  James  Tobin 
have  warned  us  that  tight  money  and 
high  real  interest  rates  would  force 
the  economy  into  a  recession.  Many  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  have  also 
observed,  before  this  body,  that  a 
great  number  of  businesses  are  strug- 
gling to  stay  afloat. 

The  President  has  also  recently  con- 
ceded that  the  Nation's  economy  is 
moving  into  a  mild  recession.  I  share 
the  fear  of  many  leading  economists 
that  the  coming  recession  will  be  more 
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than  mild  if  substantial  steps  are  not 
taken  to  relax  the  oppressively  tight 
money  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  which  have  sent  interest  rates 
soaring  to  record  levels. 

The  toll  on  businesses  has  already 
begun  to  mount.  The  number  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  failures 
through  September  have  risen  by  over 
45  percent  from  last  year,  according  to 
one  estimate.  Factory  orders  fell  1.9 
percent  in  August,  with  orders  for  du- 
rable goods  down  3.48  percent.  Be- 
tween July  1980  and  July  1981,  1,100 
automobile  dealers  went  out  of  busi- 
ness as  auto  sales  and  industry  em- 
ployment tumbled;  50,000  realtors 
have  gone  out  of  business  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1981.  The  total  loss  to  the 
Nation's  economy  over  the  past  18 
months  from  loss  of  housing  starts 
and  resales  has  been  estimated  to  total 
a  staggering  $163  billion.  There  were 
almost  400,000  more  unemployed  con- 
struction workers  in  August  1981  than 
there  had  been  a  year  before.  In  addi- 
tion, our  Nation's  farmers,  appliance 
manufacturers,  and  myriad  other  busi- 
nessmen and  workers  are  suffering 
from  the  high  price  and  scarce  avail- 
ability of  credit  to  them  and  to  con- 
sumers. 

While  the  Fed  is  an  independent 
body,  it  can  be  influenced  by  actions 
and  words  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
Through  direct  discussion  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  and 
through  the  appointment  of  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Governors  who  are  in 
touch  with  the  real  needs  of  those  in 
the  economic  mainstream,  the  Presi- 
dent can,  and  I  hope  will,  influence 
the  Fed  to  loosen  its  stranglehold  on 
investment  and  prosperity. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  ap- 
pears to  have  been  victim  to  some  bad 
advice  from  top  administration  offi- 
cials. While  Budget  Director  David 
Stockman  spent  months  earlier  this 
year  assuring  the  President  and  the 
Congress  that  interest  rates  would  fall 
below  9  percent  by  the  current  fiscal 
year,  other  officials  encouraged  Fed 
policies  which  guaranteed  that  such  a 
decline  would  be  impossible.  Last 
spring,  top  advisers  such  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers Murray  Weidenbaum  and  Treasury 
Secretary  Donald  Regan  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  tight  money  policy  of  the 
Fed.  White  House  Spokesman  Larry 
Speakes  has,  on  several  occasions,  ex- 
pressed firm  administration  backing  of 
Federal  Reserve  Board  deeds.  These 
actions  have  been  well-documented  in 
the  press,  and  I  enter  excerpts  from 
some  of  this  documentation  below: 

Weidenbaum  Urges  F'ed  To  Cut  Growth  iw 
Money 

(excerpts) 

(By  Steven  Rattner) 

Washington,  March  4.— Murray  L.  Wei- 
denbaum chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  called  on  the  Federal  Re- 
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serve  today  to  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  money  supply  by  about  25  percent  this 
year. 

Mr.  Weidenbaum's  statement  was  the 
Reagan  Administration's  most  specific  ex- 
pression to  date  of  how  monetary  policy 
should  be  conducted  and  was  consistent 
with  the  goals  set  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
itself. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Weidenbaum's  remarks, 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  appeared  to  reflect  an  effort  by 
the  White  House  to  smooth  relations  with 
the  central  bank,  which  have  sometimes 
been  strained  in  recent  weeks. 

CARTER  POLICIES  BLAMED 

While  Reagan  Administration  officials 
such  as  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T. 
Regan  have  previously  accused  the  Federal 
Reserve  of  "erratic"  control  of  money.  Mr. 
Weidenbaum  today  introduced  the  Carter 
Administration's  budget  and  credit  policies 
as  culprits  in  last  year's  fluctuations. 

"Those  arbitrary  actions  made  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  conduct  Federal  Reserve 
policy,"  said  Mr.  Weidenbaum.  who  prom- 
ised a  "fiscal  policy  that  allows  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  maintain  monetary  policy. " 

"That's  our  fundamental  contribution  to 
this  two-way  street,"  said  the  President's 
chief  economic  adviser,  who  repeatedly 
stressed  the  independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  "We're  mindful  of  the  different  re- 
sponsibilities we  have." 

OTHER  METHODS  BACKED 

However.  Mr.  Weidenbaum  also  indicated 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  should  consider 
other  operating  methods  to  improve  its  con- 
trol and  emphasized  the  need  "to  try  to 
avoid  the  kinds  of  month-to-month  fluctua- 
tions we  saw  last  year"  in  the  money  supply. 

He  expressed  pleasure  at  "the  strong  sup- 
port"  from  Paul  A.  Volcker,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's chairman,  who  has  taken  pains  in 
recent  appearances  to  praise  the  Adminis- 
tration for  its  determined  action.  Mr. 
Volcker  has  also  called  for  still  larger 
budget  cuts  and  he  has  refrained  from  reit- 
erating past  criticism  of  tax  packages  such 
as  the  Reagan  Administraf  ion's. 


MOT  A  JOINT  STATEMENT 

In  response  to  reports  that  Mr.  Volcker 
urged  the  Administration  not  to  include  the 
section  on  nionetary  policy  In  the  recent 
economic  package,  Mr.  Weidenbaum  said 
that  "this  Is  not  a  joint  statement."  He 
added  that  it  "is  a  statement  of  the  Reagan 
economic  program. " 

"The  acid  test"  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  camps,  Mr.  Weidenbaum 
maintained.  "Is  the  strong  support  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  has  given 
to  the  Reagan  economic  program." 

Despite  Mr.  Weidenbaum's  call  for  a 
slower  growth  of  the  money  supply,  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  yet  to  explain 
fully  how  that  reduction  will  permit  the  in- 
flation and  economic  expansion  they 
project.  Both  Inflation  and  growth  require 
more  money  and  credit.  Mr.  Weidenbaum 
said  today  that  velocity— the  rate  at  which 
money  turns  over— could  rise,  but  outside 
economists  say  the  Increase  In  velocity 
would  have  to  be  exceedingly  large  by  his- 
toric standards. 

"I  would  expect  most  of  the  reduction  in 
the  growth  rate  in  the  money  supply  would 
occur  between  now  and  1984, "  said  Mr.  Wei- 
denbaum of  the  Administration  call  for  a  50 
percent  reduction  In  the  1980  growth  rate 
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by  1986.  "1  do  think  monetary  policy  and 
fiscal  policy  are  now  on  the  same  path."  he 
added. 

Last  year,  M-IB,  the  most  commonly 
watched  monetary  measure,  which  consists 
of  cash  and  checking  accounts,  grew  by  6% 
percent,  compared  with  a  Federal  Reserve 
target  range  of  4  percent  to  6H  percent.  For 
1981.  the  Federal  Reserve  target  is  SVi  per- 
cent to  6  percent  and  both  Mr.  Weidenbaum 
and  Mr.  Volcker  have  said  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  should  aim  for  the  midpoint  of  that 
target  range. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  24,  19811 
Stockman  Predicts  Quick  Interest  Rate 

PLUNGE 

(By  Caroline  Atkinson) 
Budget  Director  David  Stockman  said  yes- 
terday  interest   rates  quickly   will   plunge 
below  10  percent  If  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic program  is  enacted. 

Stockman's  prediction  contrasts  sharply 
with  a  prediction  from  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  T.  Regan  last  week,  who  said  that 
rates  will  remain  high  for  some  time. 

Most  economists  believe  that  If  money 
growth  is  to  be  curbed  as  dramatically  as 
the  administration  would  like.  Interest  rates 
will  have  to  stay  relatively  high.  But  the 
forecasts  underlying  last  week's  economic 
package  assume  that  short-term  interest 
rates  will  drop  sharply  this  year  to  average 
only  just  over  11  percent  for  the  year.  This 
compares  with  the  present  rate  of  more 
than  15  percent  on  three  month  Treasury 
bills. 


Stockman  told  reporters  yesterday  "we  be- 
lieve that  if  our  full  economic  plan  ...  Is  put 
Into  effect.  Interest  rates  in  the  private 
market,  the  prime  rate  and  other  sources  of 
credit  will  fall  equal  to  or  below"  the  8V4 
percent  and  9Vi  percent  rates  presently 
charged  by  the  Export-Import  bank  "within 
a  very  short  period  of  time."  He  made  the 
comment  in  the  course  of  defending  the  ad- 
ministration's pror>osal  to  cut  Federal  subsi- 
dies to  exporters. 

Last  Wednesday  Reagan  told  reporters 
that  Interest  rates  would  probably  sUy  high 
for  some  time,  despite  the  president's  eco- 
nomic program. 

The  Federal  Reserve,  which  Is  committed 
to  slowing  money  growth,  has  Indicated  that 
It  will  not  let  Interest  rates  drop  swiftly, 
market  sources  said  yesterday.  But  some 
easing  in  credit  conditions  is  expected  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  as  recent  money  figures 
show  growth  has  slowed  markedly. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  21,  19811 

Reagan  Defends  Monetary  Poi  icies 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Ottawa.— European  leaders  who  had  bit- 
terly protested  high  American  interest  rates 
backed  away  today  from  any  pressure  for  a 
change  following  President  Reagan's  strong 
defense  of  the  U.S.  position  at  the  opening 
of  the  two-day  summit  conference  of  seven 
leading  Industrialized  nations  here. 

But  the  Europeans  did  agree  to  try  to  en- 
force free  trade  measures  throughout  the 
world  and  planned  a  special  session  of  an 
International  committee  next  fall  to  discuss 
stronger  measures  governing  export  of  stra- 
tegic goods  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


Presidential  counselor  Edwin  Meese  said 
that  the  Europeans,  while  warning  of  the 
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serious  Impact  of  Interest  rates  on  their 
economies— FYench  President  Francois  Mit- 
terrand cited  a  danger  of  "social  upheav- 
al"—offered  no  alternative  to  the  Reagan 
program. 

Canadian  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott 
Trudeau,  briefing  reporters  this  evening  fol- 
lowing the  talks  at  the  Chateau  Montebello, 
said,  "We  cannot  pretend  to  tell  other  coun- 
tries what  they  should  do  on  macro-econom- 
ic policy,  we  can  only  call  attention  to  the 
impact  of  their  policies." 

He  added  that  "not  all  was  sweetness  and 
light"  in  the  discussions  on  interest  rates 
and  "there  were  some  were  frank  discus- 
sions,"  especially  on  the  high  leve'  and  vola- 
tility of  interest  rates.  'I  think  the  Ameri- 
cans have  been  sensitized  to  the  effects  of 
their  policies  on  their  partners,"  Trudeau 
said. 

Treasury  Under  Secretary  Beryl  Sprinkel 
told  a  press  conference  that  the  Europeans 
had  become  convinced  that  "we  will  hang 
tough  "  on  this  issue,  even  though  the  tight 
money  policy  may  result  in  six  months  of 
economic  downturn  In  the  United  States. 
Sprinkel  declined  to  call  this  a  recession. 

Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan  added 
that  the  U.S.  would  "stick "  with  iu  tight 
policy  for  "another  six  months."  By  that 
time,  Regan  said,  interest  rates  should  be 
"several  pwints"  lower. 

Thus,  although  Regan  quoted  West 
German  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  as 
saying  that  Interest  rates  "are  now  the 
highest  since  Jesus  Christ,"  the  issue  has 
been  laid  aside  for  the  moment  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  dealt  with  in  the  final  commu- 
nique, in  innocuous  language. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  1.  19811 

White  House  Backs  Fed  on  Tight  Monet 

(By  Dan  Balz) 

Los  Angeles,  Aug  31.— The  Reagan  Whit* 
House  today  reaffirmed  Its  support  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  tight  money  policies  as 
the  president  t>egan  winding  up  his  month- 
long  California  vacation  in  preparation  for  a 
return  to  Washington  later  this  week. 


The  White  House  had  no  official  reaction 
to  today's  drop  In  the  prime  rate,  but  White 
House  spokesman  Larry  Speakes,  in  re- 
sponse to  questions,  said  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's tight  money  policies,  which  have 
been  blamed  for  high  Interest  rates,  are 
compatible  with  the  administration's  anti- 
Inflation  program. 

"Generally,  we  have  been  In  tandem  with 
the  Fed, "  Speakes  said.  Later,  he  added, 
"High  Interest  rates  are  not  the  policy  of 
this  administration." 

Speakes'  comments  came  In  the  wake  of 
statements  Sunday  by  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Paul  Volcker  promising  a  con- 
tinuation of  stringent  money  policies. 

S(>eakes  said  he  would  not  attempt  to  pre- 
dict whether  today's  decline  in  the  prime 
rate  was  the  beginning  of  the  decline  in  in- 
terest rates  expected  by  the  White  House, 
but  he  said  administration  officials  re- 
mained confident  that  rates  would  drop  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  White  House  spokesman  also  dis- 
missed a  report  In  Newsweek  magazine  that 
the  president  worked  "two  to  three  hours"  a 
day  and  preferred  telling  stories  about  his 
acting  days  to  Immersing  himself  In  details 
of  his  administration's  policies. 
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p^ident's  record  In  his  first  six 
office  is  an  elegant  refutation  of 
"  Speakes  said. 


(From  xHk  Washihgtoh  Post,  Oct.  6.  L981] 

Mom  btahy  Policy  Split  Emkrges 

(By  Caroline  Atkinson) 

Signs  of  a  split  within  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration ^merged  yesterday  over  monetary 
poUcy.       i 

A  senioD  budget  official  said  yesterday  he 
does  not  ihlnk  money  has  been  too  tight, 
while  other  administration  sources  agreed 
with  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan's 
weekend  Qomments  that  the  time  is  coming 
for  the  P^eral  Reserve  to  change  policy  to 
ensure  "a(  sufficiency  of  money  to  enable 
the  economy  to  recover  nicely." 

Sources  said,  however,  that  the  White 
House  did  not  want  to  urge  the  Federal  Re- 
serve publicly  to  ease  its  policy.  White 
House  spokesman  Larry  Speakes  told  re- 
porters thiat  the  administration  was  not  "re- 
treating" from  its  support  for  monetary  re- 
straint bit  that  money  growth  should  be 
"within"  the  target  range.  At  present  one 
key  moqey  measure— Ml-B— Is  growing 
below  the  Fed's  target  range. 

However.  Budget  Director  E>avid  Stock- 
man pointed  out  in  a  breakfast  meeting 
with  reporters  yesterday  that  other  money 
measures  are  growing  at  the  top  of  their 
ranges.  While  Ml-B  may  grow  faster  in  the 
coming  mionths.  for  technical  reasons,  this 
will  be  neither  "helpful  nor  a  hindrance"  to 
the  economy,  he  said. 

Stockman  also  suggested  that  interest 
rates  may  stay  relatively  high  for  some  time 
to  come  ^fore  financial  markets  are  con- 
vinced that  Congress  will  enact  the  adminis- 
tration's Bolicies.  "In  the  Interim,  there  Is  a 
possibilitj  that  interest  rates  will  fall 
anyway"  ps  a  sluggish  economy  chokes  off 
private  credit  demand,  he  said.  He  added 
that  sucti  a  "temporary"  fall  "is  a  cyclical 
phenome$on  that  doesn't  address  the  struc- 
tural" prdblem  of  rebuilding  financial  confi- 
dence.     1 

Howeve^,  the  budget  director  said  he 
would  not  predict  that  a  fall  in  rates  in 
coming  weeks  would  be  followed  by  further 
rises  next  year  if  the  economy  recovers. 
Many  ectinomists  believe  that  this  may 
happen  ai  a  result  of  the  very  tight  money 
policy  coiibined  with  a  relatively  large  fed- 
eral def  id  t. 

[Prom  tie  New  York  Times.  Oct.  2.  1981] 
Transckiit  op  Prksident's  Nkws  Conter- 

EMCZ  on  PORHGM  and  DOMESTIC  MATTERS 
CURBING  INTEREST  RATES 

Question.  Sir,  you  have  been  told  by  a 
number  cf  members  of  Congress  who  say 
that  they  have  proof  from  Intelligence  they 
have  thad  the  big  central  banks  are  totally 
responsible  for  Influencing  Paul  Volcker  of 
Federal  Beserve  Board  to  keep  the  interest 
rates  high.  Now  they  tell  you  that  can  do 
somethini  about  this,  despite  the  fact  we 
know  ho*  separate  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
supposed  to  be  from  the  executive  and  all 
that.  No\f .  they  say  that  the  rates  now  are 
10  percent  above  the  inflation  rate  and  that 
there's  n)  ordinary  reason  for  that.  Now 
wUl  you  d  0  something  about  this? 

Answer  Well  those  who  say  that  without 
trying  to  move  In  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
that  we  CI  )uld  do  something  are  ignoring  the 
simple  trith  of  the  marketplace.  Those  in- 
terest ra'es  are  based  on  the  amount  of 
money  tlat  is  available  for  borrowing  and 
the  competition,  the  amount  of  people  who 
want  to  b  >rrow.  And  the  truth  of  the  matter 
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is  we  will  bring  down  Inflation,  or  bring 
down  interest  rates,  when  we  bring  down  in- 
flation and  when  we  can  once  and  for  all  get 
the  Government  out  of  the  financial  market 
and  end  its  excessive  borrowing,  which  is 
taking  too  great  a  percentage  of  the  money 
that  is  available. 

Question.  But  sir.  the  inflation  rate  is 
lower  than  the  interest  rates— 10  percent— 
10  points. 

Answer.  Yes.  But  out  in  the  open  market 
where  you  go  in  to  sell  bonds  and  so  forth 
and  where  cort>orations  must  go  when  they 
want  to  expand  and  borrow  money  and  indi- 
viduals must  go  to  borrow  for  a  mortgage  on 
a  house,  it  is  supply  and  demand,  and  the 
comi>etition  that  is  generated  by  that.  And 
we're  hurt  as  much  as  anyone  else.  What 
has  thrown  our  budget  estimates  off?  It  is 
the  excessive  interest  we  have  to  pay  to 
borrow  the  money  to  pay  for  the  debt  that's 
left  us  by  other  Congresses.* 


TORRANCE  ROTARY  CLUB'S 
57TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cAuroRNiA 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
RotAry  Club  of  Torrance,  Club  No. 
1847.  will  be  holding  its  57th  anniver- 
sary celebration,  on  November  4,  at 
Torrance's  Velvet  Turtle  Restaurant. 

The  vibrant  role  the  club  has  played 
in  Torrance  for  over  a  half  a  century 
is  a  tribute  both  to  the  dedication  of 
its  members  and  to  the  Ideals  of  the 
club.  Although  all  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  numerous  Rotary  clubs  covering 
our  Nation,  not  everyone  is  aware  of 
the  high  ethical  ideals  that  lay  behind 
the  club. 

Rotarians  are  dedicated  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  worthiness  of  all  occupa- 
tions, the  practice  of  high  standards  in 
business  and  the  professions  as  well  as 
the  advancement  of  peace,  good  will, 
and  international  understanding 
through  a  world  fellowship  of  profes- 
sional and  businessmen  united  in  the 
ideal  of  service.  This  ideal  of  service  is 
applied  by  each  Rotarian  to  his  per- 
sonal, business,  and  professional  life 
and  reflected  in  his  using  his  occupa- 
tion as  an  opportunity  to  serve  society. 

The  Torrance  Rotarians  have  re- 
flected these  worthy  aspirations 
through  their  continuing  moral  and  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  American  Field 
Service,  the  Torrance  Youth  Band, 
the  YMCA,  the  YWCA  and  Scouting 
programs. 

During  the  57  years  of  the  Torrance 
Rotary  Club's  existence  the  town  has 
changed  dramatically.  The  dynamism 
of  the  town  is  reflected  by  the  explo- 
sive and  dramatic  growth  which  saw 
the  town's  population  quadruple 
during  the  4  years  preceding  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  club  and  has  seen 
it  continue  to  grow  from  4,392  in  1925 
to  131,497  in  1980. 

This  dynamism  is  also  seen  in  Tor- 
rance's Rotary  Club  which  has  also 
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grown  and  prospered  throughout  this 
period.  The  Torrance  Club  was  orga- 
nized on  November  6,  1924,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  San  Pedro  Rotary 
Club  and  was  admitted  to  the  Rotary 
International  on  November  24,  1924. 
During  the  57  years  since  that  date, 
the  Torrance  Club  has  exemplified  the 
ideal  of  service  for  which  the  Rotary 
organization  stands. 

My  wife,  Lee.  joins  me  in  wishing 
the  best  of  luck  to  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Torrance,  its  president,  W.  W.  "Bill" 
Gilchrist,  and  the  club's  entire  mem- 
bership during  the  years  ahead  as 
they  continue  to  live  by  the  motto  of 
"Service  Above  Self."* 


RULE  XLVII  AMENDMENT  VOTE 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
today  for  the  proposd  amendment  to 
rule  XLVII  (H.  Res.  251)  to  raise  the 
outside  earnings  limitations  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  wish  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  I  have  opposed  every 
pay  raise  that  has  come  before  me.  but 
this  was  not  a  pay  raise.  Had  the 
amendment  passed  it  would  have  cost 
the  taxpayers  nothing,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  increased  earnings  by  Members 
would  produce  additional  income  tax 
revenue  to  the  Treasury. 

I  voted  for  the  present  earnings  limi- 
tations in  1977,  but  they  have  not  been 
adjusted  for  inflation.  Further,  the 
Senate  has  since  1977  had  more  than 
double  the  earnings  limits  as  the 
House,  and  the  law  was  just  recently 
amended  to  remove  their  limitations 
completely.  I  favor  complete  disclo- 
sure of  outside  earnings,  but  I  now 
doubt  that  earnings  limitations  will 
make  Members  more  honest.  The 
Senate  with  much  higher  limits  only 
had  one  Senator  indicted  in  Abscam, 
while  the  House  had  six  Members. 
Honesty  is  not  a  matter  of  House- 
passed  rules,  but  basic  morals  within 
the  individual. 

Lastly,  the  existing  limits  exempt 
dividend,  royalty,  pension,  interest, 
trust,  farm,  and  family  business 
income.  Therefore,  it  is  considered 
honest  to  have  inherited  income  or 
that  requiring  no  effort  but  dishonest 
to  work.  It  is  unfair  for  wealthy  Mem- 
bers with  such  income  to  prevent 
those  without  to  earn  a  like  amount. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  was 
needed  since  I  do  not  believe  Congress 
should  vote  itself  a  pay  raise  during 
these  times  of  budget  cuts  and  do  not 
want  to  see  the  membership  of  this 
House  consist  only  of  wealthy 
people.* 
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ROCCO  J.  MARANO,  PRESIDENT 
OF  NEW  JERSEY  BELL 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 9  I  was  privileged  to  attend  the 
annual  Columbus  Day  dinner  of  the 
Columbian  Foundation  in  New  Jersey. 
That  traditional  occasion  for  thQse  of 
us  of  Italian  descent  was  enhanced 
this  year  by  the  news  that  Mr.  Rocco 
J.  Marano,  the  first  Italian-American 
to  become  president  of  a  telephone 
company,  was  to  be  our  guest  of 
honor.  Our  particular  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  one  from  our  commu- 
nity was  matched  by  the  pleasure  of 
giving  recognition  to  a  fine  htunan 
being. 

Mr.  Marano  was  fortunate  on  this 
occasion  to  be  introduced  by  another 
distinguished  Italian-American  known 
for  his  business  and  his  philanthropic 
achievements,  Mr.  Vincent  Visceglia.  I 
would  like  to  preserve  in  the  Record 
Mr.  Visceglia's  remarks  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

The  address  follows: 

Tribute  to  Rocco  J.  Marano 

Since  1941,  at  the  annual  Columbian 
Foundation  dinner  celebrating  the  discovery 
of  America  by  the  courageous  Italian 
genius.  Cristoforo  Colombo,  we  have  given 
an  award  to  a  man  of  distinction  and  impor- 
tance. This  year  we  are  honoring  Rocco  J. 
Marano,  the  president  of  New  Jersey  Bell 
Telephone  Company. 

Mr.  Marano  is  a  graduate  of  Fordham's 
Business  and  Law  Schools.  Graduating  in 
law  and  in  business  administration  is  a  good 
combination  in  higher  learning.  E)quipped 
with  ample  education  and,  coupled  with  his 
superior  intelligence  and  a  strong  wUl  to 
forge  ahead,  Mr.  Marano  is  now  one  of  the 
best  executives  In  the  country! 

He  began  his  phenomenal  career  with  the 
New  Jersey  Telephone  Company  in  1953, 
where  he  had  executive  experience  in  ac- 
counting; in  1968  he  became  comptroller 
and  Vice  President  of  Personnel  of  New 
Jersey  Bell;  in  1974  was  Vice  President  of 
Finance  of  the  New  York  Telephone  and 
two  years  later  Chief  Operating  Officer. 
Two  years  ago  he  returned  to  New  Jersey 
Bell,  and  last  year  he  became  the  F>resident 
of  that  company,  with  two  and  one  half  bil- 
lion dollars  of  business  and  with  over  30,000 
employees. 

Mr.  Marano  Is  a  trustee  of  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege, of  Equitable  life  Mortgage,  a  director 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  of  the  Plrst  National  State  Bank 
of  New  Jersey,  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  and  of  the  Archbishop's  Commit- 
tee of  the  Laity,  Archdiocese  of  Newark. 

Mr.  Marano  is  a  man  endowed  with  great 
talent,  with  a  mental  capacity  well  able  to 
be  the  head  of  a  multlbillion  dollar  compa- 
ny, where,  being  an  authority  in  law,  ac- 
counting, finance,  personnel  and  industrial 
relations,  makes  him  highly  qualified  as  a 
chief  executive  officer. 

Mr.  Marano  not  only  fulfills  his  great  re- 
sponsibilities of  President  of  New  Jersey 
Bell  with  remarkable  achievements,  but 
finds  the  time  to  do  more,  as  for  instance, 
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when  he  recently  accepted  the  State  Chair- 
manship of  the  New  Jersey  Committee  for 
Water  Resource  Bonds,  and  he  has  the  care 
to  inspire  the  voters  to  support  those  bonds 
in  November,  to  assure  plentiful  and  pure 
water  supplies  for  our  beloved  State. 

Mr.  Marano.  a  humble,  unassuming  gen- 
tleman, is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  cor- 
porate national  leaders,  with  the  ability  to 
mentally  remove  the  fog  of  a  difficult  prob- 
lem or  situation  and  see  clearly  the  right  so- 
lution or  recommendation.  Not  only  is  he 
able  to  make  very  good  decisions,  but  he 
knows  how  those  decisions  should  be  Imple- 
mented. And  that  is  the  real  test  of  a  top 
executive  in  business. 

Mr.  Marano  is  still  young  and  vigorous; 
has  the  knowledge,  the  training,  the  capa- 
bilities and  a  personal  magic  of  leadership 
to  go  still  farther  in  his  career,  and  he  will. 
That  is  our  wish. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  honor  for  me  to 
present  Rocco  J.  Marano.  the  distinguished 
gentleman  chosen  to  receive  the  1981  Co- 
lumbian Foundation  award.* 
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AWARD  OP  THE  FERNANDO 
AWARD  TO  SAL  BUCCIERI 


OHIO  DEPOSIT  GUARANTEE 
FUND  CELEBRATES  SILVER  AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1955, 
the  Ohio  General  Assembly  recognized 
the  need  for  and  authorized  the  for- 
mation of  deposit  guarantee  fimds  to 
serve  the  State  chartered  savings  and 
loan  industry  in  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  Deposit  Guarantee  Fund, 
a  nonprofit  organization,  was  incorpo- 
rated under  this  law  by  a  group  of 
State  chartered  savings  and  loans  in 
1956. 

The  purpose  of  the  Ohio  Deposit 
Guarantee  Fund  is  to  provide  addi- 
tional security  by  assuring  the  liquidi- 
ty and  guaranteeing  the  deposits, 
without  limitation  as  to  amount,  in 
savings  and  loans  which  have  chosen 
to  become  members.  Currently,  the 
Ohio  Deposit  Guarantee  Fund  is  guar- 
anteeing approximately  2  billion  in 
savings  dollars  in  better  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  State  chartered  savings 
and  loans  operating  in  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  Deposit  Guarantee  Fund 
is  proud  that  in  its  25-year  history  of 
guaranteeing  savings  deposits  in 
member  institutions  that  not  one 
saver  has  ever  lost  a  penny  of  savings 
or  the  interest  thereon.  In  accomplish- 
ing its  purposes,  the  Ohio  Deposit 
Guarantee  Fund  has  been  able  to  help 
instill  public  confidence  in  the  State 
chartered  savings  and  loans  industry 
in  Ohio. 

In  honor  of  these  achievements,  the 
Ohio  Deposit  Guarantee  Fimd  cele- 
brates its  silver  anniversary  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  1981.« 


HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  last  Friday  evening  to  be 
present  at  the  presentation  of  the  Fer- 
nando Award  to  Sal  Buccieri.  This  rec- 
ognition showed  the  appreciation  of  a 
grateful  community  for  Mr.  Buccieri's 
many  years  of  service  and  devotion  to 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  of  Califor- 
nia. He  has  been  a  leader  in  many  civic 
causes,  devoting  himself  to  organiza- 
tions and  activities  that  have  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  valley  and  those 
that  live  there.  He  personifies  so  much 
of  the  American  spirit  of  achievement, 
involvement,  and  concern.  Today,  his 
fellow  citizens  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  have  shown  their  thanks  for 
his  years  of  efforts,  efforts  deserving 
of  wide  recognition.  I  can  do  no  better 
to  describe  Sal  Buccieri  and  all  he  has 
done  than  to  present  a  testimonial  to 
his  work  that  appeared  in  the  awards 
ceremony  program.  I  believe  it  shows  a 
man  who  has  done  much  for  others, 
and  hopes  to  go  on  so  doing  for  years 
to  come: 

The  Recipient— Sal  Buccieri 

This  memoir  is  a  single  story.  It  deals  with 
a  man;  his  humility;  his  service  to  human- 
ity; and  his  modesty— four  separate  sub- 
jects. But  time  reflects  that  Sal  Buccieri  has 
uniquely  blended  these  attributes— and.  in 
fact,  they  become  one  subject. 

Sal  Buccieri  was  bom  in  Blawnox,  Penn- 
sylvania, a  suburb  of  Pittsburgh,  the  family, 
consisting  of  his  father,  mother,  and  three 
other  children,  are  of  hardy  stock  whose 
pride  of  ancestry  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
closely  knit  group  that  wUl  flourish  for 
many  generations. 

When  Sal  was  12  years  old  his  father  de- 
cided he.  and  the  other  children,  should  go 
to  Italy,  the  land  of  their  ancestry,  to  con- 
tinue their  elementary  and  intermediate 
education.  EUs  father  remained  in  the 
States.  Sal's  life  changed— Italy  was  a  new 
experience.  He  attended  school  in  the  city, 
learned  the  language,  and  studied  the  life- 
style. The  summers  were  spent  among  the 
lofty  oak  trees  on  his  father's  estate  where 
the  sharecroppers  engaged  in  viticulture, 
raising  wheat,  and  fruit  cropping. 

In  April,  1945  Sal's  mother  died.  This  was 
a  tragic  loss  to  the  family,  that  had  always 
enjoyed  a  strong  bond  of  affection  and  loy- 
alty which  had  grown  stronger  as  the  years 
progressed.  With  his  father  now  residing 
alone  in  the  United  States,  it  was  inevitable 
that  Sal.  his  brother,  and  two  sisters  would 
return  to  the  States  permanently.  The 
return  was  made  in  January.  1947.  While  in 
Italy.  Sal  received  a  degree  from  the  Tech- 
nical Institute  of  Engineering  in  Cosenza, 
Italy. 

Back  in  America  now.  Sal  found  that  he 
must  spend  three  months  of  intensive  study 
in  order  to  regain  competency  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  In  the  meantime,  curiosity 
and  an  insatiable  quest  for  knowledge,  drove 
Sal  to  seek  admission  to  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  where  he  was  accepted  and  stud- 
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led  ClvU  En^neertng.  Attending  the  Unlver 
slty  of  Pitt4burgh  and  working  at  the  Blaw 
nox  Corponation  at  the  same  time,  proved 
productive  or  Sal— he  soon  worked  his  way 
up  through  the  ranlts  and  was  appointed 
Project  Eng  ineer. 

In  November,  1948,  Sal  received  greetings 
from  Uncle  Sam  and  was  drafted  into  the 
United  States  Army.  Basic  training  took 
him  to  Port  Knox.  Kentucky,  and  then  to 
Port  Belvoi  ■  where  he  was  appointed  Battal- 
ion Conunander  Aide  and  completed  Army 
courses  in  civil  engineering  with  honors. 
Moving  on  in  the  Armed  Porces,  after 
spending  sjme  time  at  Port  Monmouth, 
New  Jersey  —in  January,  1950,  Sal  received 
an  honorable  discharge  and  thereafter 
served  five  years  in  the  U.S.  Army  Ready 
Reserves.  Ifetuming  to  Pennsylvania  after 
active  duty  in  Service,  Sal  resumed  his  posi- 
tion at  Bla  vnox  Corporation  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1950,  married  Violet  whom  he  had 
known  slnc(  i  his  school  days. 

The  call  "young  man  go  west"  was  an- 
swered by  I  Sal  in  1953  when  he  and  Violet 
moved  to  C  Uifomia.  Violet  went  to  work  for 
the  Pacific  Telephone  Company  and  Sal  ap- 
plied his  engineering  training  and  skills  to 
designing  ivimming  pools.  Over  600  pools 
were  desigiled  for  prominent  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  Ban  Pemando  Valley  and  in  the 
City  and  Cpunty  of  Los  Angeles.  Becoming 
increasing!  i  successful  and  never  content  to 
become  co|nplacent.  in  1955  Sal  went  to 
work  for  I^ussell  Nelson  of  the  R.  Nelson 
Real  Estatq  Company.  As  time  progressed,  a 
move  to  irork  for  Paul/White  Carahan 
(PWC)  Rea^  Estate  Company  was  made. 

On  aboulj  April  15,  1960.  a  new  dimension 
of  Sal's  chkracter  evolved,  the  concern  for 
the  welfare^  and  happiness  of  others  moti- 
vated him  to  move  to  a  new  level  of  enter- 
prise. With  extensive  training  and  experi- 
ence in  tie  real  estate  field,  the  great 
number  ofTcontacts  tuid  clients  served  over 
the  years,  £al  opened  his  own  real  estate 
firm  in  Eniino.  which  still  flourishes  today 
as  a  lucrative  business,  located  at  the  comer 
of  Balboa  aind  Ventura  Boulevards. 

When  speaking  of  how  he  decided  to  open 
a  business,  I  in  his  modest,  yet  dynamic  way, 
Sal  can  be  heard  to  say,  "My  primary  inter- 
est in  opening  my  own  business  was  for 
helping  pebple."  Initially  designed  to  spe- 
cialize in  rfesidential  property,  the  business 
has  not  only  experienced  an  outstanding 
record  of  silling  homes  in  every  community 
in  the  San  Pemando  Valley  but  has  con- 
ducted actiifities  covering  the  sale  of  income 
property,  land,  leasing,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  raal  estate.  Many  satisfied  clients 
have  been  served. 

During  ajmoment  of  reflection.  Sal  speaks 
of  service  io  the  community— the  challeng- 
es, the  giving,  the  helping,  "the  putting  of 
something jn."  He  has  always  been  interest- 
ed in  the  San  Pemando  Board  of  Realtors, 
has  been  Taffiliated  since  1955.  and  has 
served  at  every  committee  level.  Involve- 
ment in  the  United  States  Chambers  of 
Commerce  [of  the  San  Pemando  Valley  re- 
flects that  Sal  played  an  important  role  in 
the  growtn  and  unification  of  this  organiza- 
tion. Speaking  In  a  broad  sense,  the  scope  of 
his  participation  and  service  to  the  commu- 
nity is  vast  and  comprehensive.  His  leader- 
ship and  (dedication  is  exemplified  through 
the  myriad  of  offices  he  has  held.  The  qual- 
ity of  his  service  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be  appro^ately  measured  by  the  large 
number  ofl  awards,  acccolades,  honors,  and 
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service  by  a  driving  force  generated  from 
the  satisfaction  of  "making  people  happy 
and  bringing  the  good  out  of  them."  He  wel- 
comes the  challenges  to  life,  meeting  dead- 
lines, the  interaction  with  people,  and  all 
that  is  associated  with  it. 

Though  extremely  involved  in  business 
and  the  community,  Sal  relishes  life,  its 
pleasures,  has  a  happy  family,  and  is  a  de- 
voted husband  and  father.  He  resides  in  Se- 
pulveda.  California,  with  his  wife  Violet  and 
two  sons,  Eugene  and  Paul.  During  a 
moment  of  reflection  on  life  yesterday, 
today,  and  tomorrow.  Sal  often  speaks  of 
"the  power  of  the  moment."  He  feels  that 
yesterday  brought  him  to  today  because  he 
"gave"  his  fullest  and  best  to  each  moment. 
Speaking  of  today,  he  says.  "Today  I  share 
with  all  of  those  who  want  to  share  and  feel 
strongly  about  my  capacity  to  complete 
whatever  endeavor  I  face."  "Today"  as  a 
timeframe  in  Sal's  life,  is  being  fulfilled  tan- 
gibly through  the  recognition  of  his  leader- 
ship and  service  by  his  peers  and  colleagues. 
Tomorrow,  he  wants  whatever  is  good  for 
tomorrow. 

Receiving  the  distinguished  and  coveted 
Pemando  award  represents  a  milestone  In 
the  lives  of  those  dedicated  to  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  San  Pemando  Valley. 
Sal  is  a  man  of  experience,  tested  ability, 
sound  judgment,  and  keen  perception.  He  is 
of  fine  character;  he  Is  a  sincere  friend  and 
devoted  community  worker.  These  at- 
tributes have  earned  him  a  place  of  great 
distinction  and  an  enviable  record.  There  is 
no  more  deserving  recipient  of  the  award  in 
1981  than  Sal  Buccleri.  "Mr.  San  Pemando 
Valley"  as  he  is  so  affectionately  known  to 
his  many  colleagues  and  friends.* 
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chairs,  on  Nov.  3  to  investigate  U.S.  policy 
toward  aiding  the  pipeline  project. 

Gam  noted  that  although  the  administra- 
tion has  given  a  tentative  go-ahead  for  the 
sale  of  U.S.  pipelaying  equipment  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  another  project,  the  terms 
of  the  export  license  say  the  equipment 
"must  not  be  used  In  construction  of  the 
proposed  Siberian- West  Europe  gas  pipeline 
project. " 

"However.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  con- 
dition," Gam  said,  "because  the  Soviets 
rarely  honor  the  fine  print  of  any  contract 
or  treaty.  When  we  helped  them  construct  a 
truck  factory,  it  was  ostensibly  for  peaceful 
purposes.  But  those  trucks  played  a  key  role 
In  the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

"I  hope  to  convince  the  administration  to 
reconsider  the  approval  of  the  equipment 
sale  because  most  certainly  It  would  find  Its 
way  to  the  Siberian  pipeline."  he  said. 

Gam  is  the  co-sponsor  of  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  U.S.  "should  not  participate  in  the 
Siberian  gas  pipeline  project."  A  similar 
House  resolution  was  Introduced  by  Rep. 
John  LeBoutillier,  R-N.Y.,  and  Rep.  James 
Nelllgan.  R-Pa. 

The  $15  billion.  3.600-mUe  pipeline  would 
link  natural  gas-rich  Soviet  Siberia  to  10 
Western  European  countries.  As  planned, 
the  pipeline  would  have  a  maximum  capac- 
ity of  15  bUllon  cubic  meters  of  gas  a  year.* 


GARN  ON  YAMAL  PIPELINE 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

OF  PEHWSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  below 
is  a  recent  article  from  the  Oil  Daily 
in  which  Senator  Jake  Darn  is  quoted 
regarding  his  concern  over  U.S.  corpo- 
rate involvement  in  the  Yamal  natural 
gas  pipeline,  I  think  his  comments  are 
right  on  the  mark,  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  continuing  leadership  in 
opposing  the  Yamal  natural  gas  pipe- 
line. 

Garn  Concerned  for  U.S.  Pirms  Ruhrgas 

AG  Stake 

(By  S.  Lawrence  Paulson) 

Washington.— Sen.  Jake  Gam,  R-Utah, 
says  he  is  "very  disturbed"  by  reports  that 
U.S.  oil  companies  are  Involved  In  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  over  financing 
for  the  Soviets'  planned  Siberian  gas  pipe- 
line project. 

"Although  I  do  not  question  the  legality 
of  their  Involvement  at  this  time,  I  do  not 
like  to  see  U.S.  companies  aiding  In  the 
bankrolling  of  a  venture  which  could  make 
Europe  more  dependent  on  the  Soviets," 
Gam  said. 

It  has  been  reported  that  three  U.S.  oil 
companies— Exxon,  Mobil  and  Texaco— hold 
minority  shares  in  Ruhrgas  AG,  the  West 
German  gas  company  which  is  negotiating 
for  the  Soviet  gas  imports  and  is  said  to  be 
close  to  a  price  agreement. 

Gam  said  Prlday  he  will  hold  a  hearing  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  which  he 
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HON.  FLOYD  J.  HTHIAN 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  PITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  committee  activity  this  morning 
and  early  this  afternoon  prevented  me 
from  actively  participating  in  the  floor 
debate  on  House  Resolution  251,  a  bill 
to  relax  the  limit  on  outside  earned 
income  for  Members  of  Congress.  I  am 
pleased  that  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues saw  fit  to  vote  against  this  bill 
and  I  hope  that  this  negative  vote  will 
put  an  end  to  any  further  effort  to  re- 
verse ethics  rules  this  body  has  put  in 
place  over  the  years. 

Neither  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion nor  our  present  day  constituents 
intended  that  their  Representatives  in 
Congress  enjoy— at  public  expense— a 
standard  of  living  far  beyond  that  en- 
joyed by  most  American  families. 
While  service  in  the  House  and  Senate 
undeniably  involves  a  degree  of  finan- 
cial sacrifice  for  some,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  official  congressional 
salary  of  $60,662.59  a  year  plus  the 
$9,099.38  which  current  House  rules 
permit  in  outside  earned  income  places 
the  average  Member  of  Congress  in 
the  top  2  percent  of  all  wage  earners 
in  the  Nation.  From  the  standpoint  of 
98  percent  of  the  Nation's  wage  earn- 
ers, enough  is  enough. 

No  one  who  has  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  recent  years  can 
doubt  that  service  here  is  a  full-time 
job.  By  increasing  the  financial  incen- 
tives for  outside  income— as  this  reso- 
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lution  clearly  did— we  would  have  been 
virtually  guaranteed  a  part-time  Con- 
gress. This  Nation  faces  full-time  secu- 
rity and  economic  problems  requiring 
the  full-time  attention  of  its  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators.  The  people 
who  pay  our  salaries  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  we  will  spend  our  time— 
our  full  time— seeking  solutions  to 
these  problems,  not  finding  ways  to 
earn  more  money  for  ourselves. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  add  the 
following  observation.  I  see  this  legis- 
lation as  part  of  a  dangerous,  misguid- 
ed, and  potentially  divisive  frame  of 
mind  which  has  developed  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol  over  the  past  few 
months.  As  I  see  it,  the  social  fabric  of 
this  Nation  will  not  long  tolerate  a  leg- 
islature or  an  administration  which 
counsels  patience  and  sacrifice  to  its 
neediest  citizens  while  devoting  its 
time  and  energies  to  the  imagined 
problems  of  the  rich  and  powerful.* 


direct  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
man  who  has  made  a  lifetime  habit  of 
assisting  his  fellowmen.* 


ADM.  HYMAN  G.  RICKOVER 


NATIONAL  LEGAL  CENTER  FOR 
THE  PUBUC  INTEREST 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LEONARD 
ANTHONY  BRUTOCAO 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTfrES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  whose  hu- 
manitarian contributions  to  society 
have  been  tremendously  inspiring:  Mr. 
Leonard  Anthony  Brutocao  of  Covina, 
Calif. 

On  November  12,  the  City  of  Hope 
Medical  Center  will  present  its  annual 
Spirit  of  Life  Award  to  Mr.  Brutocao. 
This  award  is  only  bestowed  upon 
those  individuals  who  have  demon- 
strated a  deep  commitment  to  helping 
others. 

Bom  in  a  small  town  in  northern 
Italy,  Mr.  Brutocao  traveled  to  New 
York  with  his  mother  at  a  very  yoimg 
age.  As  a  youth,  he  worked  on  his  fam- 
ily's farm,  eventually  serving  as  an  ap- 
prentice carpenter  in  Niagara,  N.Y. 
Typically  a  man  ahead  of  his  time,  Mr. 
Brutocao  settled  In  southern  Califor- 
nia in  1947.  Since  that  time,  the  lives 
of  countless  citizens  of  Covina  have 
been  touched  by  this  imtiring  gentle- 
man. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Brutocao  is  a  living  em- 
bodiment of  the  spirit  of  volunteer- 
ism— a  spirit  which,  over  the  years, 
has  served  to  make  this  country  great. 
Besides  maintaining  a  deep  and  long- 
lasting  association  with  the  City  of 
Hope,  Mr.  Brutocao  has  selflessly 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Red  Cross  of  America,  presi- 
dent of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  presi- 
dent of  the  Italian  Catholic  Federa- 
tion, and  director  of  the  United  Way 
of  Covina,  Calif. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  we  in 
Washington  are  promoting  the  con- 
cept of  volunteerism,  I  would  like  to 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  with  interest  the  new  weekly 
publication,  Judicial/Legislative 

Watch  Report,  published  by  the 
Washington-based  National  Legal 
Center  for  the  Public  Interest.  This 
timely  report,  which  I  look  forward  to 
receiving,  deals  principally  with  con- 
gressional actions  affecting  the  judici- 
ary and  the  judicial  system.  It  is  circu- 
lated as  a  public  service  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  congressional  com- 
mittee staffs,  the  executive  branch, 
the  regulatory  agencies,  and  others.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  inas- 
much as  the  reports  supply  a  continu- 
ing update  on  these  important  mat- 
ters. It  should  be  noted  that  the  publi- 
cation does  not  advocate  a  particular 
point  of  view,  which  makes  it  even 
more  valuable. 

I  also  call  to  your  attention  the  final 
edited  proceediiigs  of  a  conference 
sponsored  by  the  National  Legal 
Center  on  "Worker's  Compensation 
and  Workplace  Liability"  held  earlier 
this  year.  Participants  in  the  confer- 
ence included  experts  from  the  private 
and  public  sectors,  and  included  our 
colleagues  Congressman  John  N.  Er- 
LENBORN  and  Senator  Charles  E. 
Grassley.  as  well  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Malcolm  Baldrige. 

This  volume  provides  valuable  back- 
ground data  and  analyses  on  the  criti- 
cal issues  of  liability  and  compensa- 
tion. It  should  be  extremely  helpful  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  as  we  consid- 
er forthcoming  legislation  concerning 
tort  law  reform. 

In  its  continuing  dedication  to  public 
interest  law,  the  National  Legal 
Center  will  soon  issue  timely  mono- 
graphs on  venue  reform  and  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  to  which  experts  from  the 
public  sector  and  academia  have  con- 
tributed arguments.  Both  of  these 
monographs  should  prove  useful  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  in  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  issues  and  of  relat- 
ed pending  legislation. 

I  congratulate  Ernest  B.  Hueter, 
president,  and  the  staff  of  the  Nation- 
al Legal  Center  for  the  Public  Interest 
for  the  assistance  they  provide  us,  as 
Congressmen,  in  the  form  of  objective 
and  meaningful  research.* 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  paper  reprints  an  excellent 
article  by  R.  James  Woolsey.  a  former 
undersecretary  of  the  Navy,  reminding 
us  that  the  time  has  come  once  again 
to  extend  the  active  duty  of  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover.  The  article  ought 
to  be  required  reading  for  Secretary 
Lehman  and  for  all  who  are  concerned 
to  insure  our  national  defense.  We 
must  remember  that  Admiral  Rickover 
belongs  on  active  duty  not  as  a  senti- 
mental recognition  of  his  past  accom- 
plishments, but  as  acknowledgement 
that  he  continues  to  play  a  vital  role 
in  our  military  program. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  been  forceful 
and  effective  in  demonstrating  that 
our  defense  program  can  be  managed 
rationally,  that  we  can  achieve  quality 
in  our  forces  without  profligate  spend- 
ing. Naturally,  his  beliefs  have  not 
always  met  with  imiversal  agreement, 
but  he  has  never  hesitated  to  act  upon 
them,  fighting  for  the  national  inter- 
est. I  know  that  many  of  my  good 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  value 
the  admiral  especially  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  excesses  of  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex  against  which  an- 
other great  military  leader,  General 
Eisenhower,  urgently  warned  us. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  Admi- 
ral Rickover  owes  his  long  tenure  in 
the  Navy  to  the  influence  of  congres- 
sional allies.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is 
accurate,  but,  if  he  has  allies  here— 
and  he  has— it  is  because  his  expertise 
amd  courage  and  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try have  earned  them  for  him.  Again 
and  again  his  retirement  date  has 
been  postponed  because  he  is  a  giant 
whose  contributions  to  America  con- 
tinue to  be  of  the  greatest  and  most 
timely  value.  At  this  time  of  a  huge  in- 
crease in  our  defense  expenditures,  we 
need  his  steady  influence  and  perti- 
nent counsel  more  than  ever. 

I  feel  that  it  is  appropriate  to  insert 
Mr.  Woolsey 's  analysis  in  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

The  Survtvor 
CR.  James  Woolsey) 

One  of  this  century's  unique  figures  is 
about  to  be  In  the  news  again.  By  February 
of  even-numbered  years,  since  time  out  of 
mind,  the  secretary  of  the  Navy  has  had  to 
decide  whether  to  extend  Adm.  Hyman  G. 
Rickover's  active  duty  for  yet  another  two 
years.  The  current  secretary,  John  Lehman, 
can  expect  at  least  as  much  advice  on  this 
pending  decision  as  countless  of  his  prede- 
cessors—from such  random  quarters  as  the 
odd  congressional  committee  chairman, 
passers-by  on  the  street,  and  other  casually 
Interested  folks,  such  as.  say,  the  president. 
The  decision  is  usually  made  the  preceding 
summer  or  early  fall,  so  the  papers  are  prob- 
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ably  in  Lehman's  in-box  by  now— sitting 
there  staring  at  him. 

The  object  of  all  this  biennial  attention  is 
nut  only  Washington's  ultimate  survivor,  he 
is — more  limportantly — one  o?  its  perennial 
winners.  fThe  two  traits  are  not  unrelated. 
As  the  y^ars  have  rolled  on  he  has  come  to 
luiow  mol'e  and  more  about  the  business  of 
building  and  operating  nuclear-powered 
ships.  Hejand  his  staff  have  such  a  combina- 
tion of  iiistitutional  memory  and  expertise, 
especially  compared  with  the  civilians  who 
come  and  go  from  the  Defense  Department, 
that  thejij  win  a  good  many  more  than  they 
lose.  He  has  both  survived  because  he  wins 
and  won  because  he  has  survived. 

For  maiiy  years  he  has  played  the  Hill  the 
way  Casals  played  the  cello,  but  many  of  his 
strongest  congressional  supporters — Pas- 
tore,  Riv«rs,  Hebert— are  no  longer  around. 
And  he  is  not  the  darling  of  the  new  mili- 
tary refoim  movement. 

Rickovor's  influence,  in  the  Navy  and  in 
the  couniry,  has  spread  light  years  beyond 
the  consljruction  of  naval  nuclear  reactors. 
Seeing  tl^e  need  for  better-educated  officers 
and  enli^ed  men  to  run  his  power  plants, 
for  example,  he  has  become  a  major  force  In 
education  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  in  the 
NROTC  [program.  His  "why-not-the-best" 
standard^  about  nuclear  ship  propulsion 
have  aff^ted  the  rest  of  the  Navy  as  well, 
to  the  point  that  generations  of  non-nuclear 
officers  nave  gnashed  their  teeth  at  having 
to  go  tola  special  school  on  conventional 
propulsioh  before  assuming  their  seagoing 
commancE. 

Rickovar  is  the  scourge  of  the  conglomer- 
ate builqers  of  nuclear-powered  warships, 
insisting  bn  maintaining  a  whip  hand  over 
his  projects  that  leaves  very  little  room  for 
their  coriorate  notions  of  profit,  and  none 
for  the  Washington  lawyers  who  handle 
their  claims  against  the  government.  "I 
treat  the  [government's  money  as  if  it  were 
my  own"  he  is  fond  of  saying.  There  are  sev- 
eral corporate  board  rooms  where  they 
must  wonder  if  Hyman  Rickover  has  ever 
si>ent  a  nickel  on  himself. 

In  the  ^rength  of  his  no-nonsense  person- 
ality, in  the  indomitability  of  his  will,  and  in 
his— weU-j-prickJiness  Rickover  resembles 
only  a  feW  modem  figures.  To  me  the  clos- 
est parallels  are  Charles  de  Gaulee  and  Me- 
nachem  Begin.  These  sorts  of  men  simply 
seem  to  nave  a  greater  specific  gravity  than 
other  people.  They  distort  the  force  fields 
around  tqem,  bending  more  of  the  world  to 
their  Wilis  than  seems  possible  or  reasona- 
ble, especially  to  those  who  get  bent.  Such 
men  can  be  infuriating  to  deal  with,  and 
when  they  are  wrong,  their  mistakes  can  be 
as  lasting  as  their  triumphs. 

But  th<  de  Gaulles,  the  Begins,  and  the 
Rickoven  are  the  people  whose  impacts 
reach  far  beyond,  and  last  long  after,  their 
own  lives.  You  disagree  with  the  Kindly  Old 
Gentleman,  as  he  is  sometimes  dubbed  in 
the  PenU  gon,  about  the  proper  size  for  air- 
craft earners,  or  any  of  a  number  of  other 
subjects?  Vou  are  one  of  those  unfortunates 
who  has  h^d  ^  major  (or  even  minor)  set-to 
and  remember  feeling  as  if  you 
12  rounds  with  All?  I  understand. 


ous, 
fuss  with 


with  him 
had  gone 
believe  mt 
Still,  k^p  a  few  things  in  mind:  There  is 
skipper,  anywhere  in  the  world 
who  sleeiis  soundly  in  his  sea  cabin.  He  can 
never  be  i  ure  that  he  isn't  in  the  cross-hairs 
of  the  pel  iscope  of  one  of  Rickover's  marvel 
quitf  black  attack  boats.  And.  as  we 
the  MX  and  the  agonizingly  hard 
problem  bf  fixing  the  vulnerability  of  our 
ICBMs.  V  e  have  some  breathing  space— be 
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cause  some  more  of  Rickover's  products, 
carrying  their  Poseidon  and  Trident  mis- 
siles, slip  silently  on  patrol  somewhere  be- 
neath the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

His  ships  are  commanded  and  operated  by 
some  of  the  most  extraordinarily  able  and 
professsional  men  you  will  ever  meet.  Their 
standards,  and  those  of  many  of  their  col- 
leagues in  other  parts  of  the  Navy,  have 
been  shaped  directly  and  indirectly  by  Rick- 
over's will  and  perfectionism. 

Yes,  his  standards  are  so  high  that  there 
are  only  two-thirds  as  many  such  nuclear- 
trained  officers  as  we  need,  and  the  ships 
are  so  expensive  that  we  can't  afford  nearly 
enough  of  them.  But  unlike  much  in  our 
modem  society,  and  much  in  our  military 
establishment,  they  work,  and  they  work 
safely  and  superbly. 

So  join  the  watch  to  see  whether  John 
Lehman  signs  those  papers.  But  while 
you're  wondering  whether  Rickover  wlU 
retire  this  winter  or  will  be  sitting  there  In 
his  office,  growling  into  his  telephone,  in 
the  21st  century— and  whatever  your  prefer- 
ence in  the  matter— undertake  an  instruc- 
tive little  intellectual  exercise;  try  to  think 
of  another  living  American  to  whom  you 
owe  more.* 


SPEECH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES  R.  JONES 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RfTRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  People  including  their 
House  of  Representatives  in  Washing- 
ton are  the  better  because  of  the 
wisdom  and  wit  of  our  Budget  Com- 
mittee chairman,  Jim  Jones.  An  exam- 
ple of  that  wisdom  and  wit  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  You  and  I— and 
the  American  economy— have  embarked  on 
as  nearly  pure  a  test  of  economic  theory  as 
we  are  ever  likely  to  see. 

For  a  political  scientist  or  an  economist 
these  must  be  fascinating  times.  But  for  the 
rest  of  us.  it  is  a  time  of  some  doubt  and 
danger.  All  of  us  hope  that  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram will  achieve  the  goals  we  aU  share  for 
America.  But  some  among  us  are  not  yet 
convinced.  Does  the  path  chosen  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  lead  out  of  the  wil- 
derness or  into  it? 

The  next  few  months  will  provide  impor- 
tant evidence  as  to  the  curative  powers  of 
the  Rea«an  prescription  of  large  tax  cuts, 
massive  increases  in  defense  spending,  cut- 
backs in  Federal  aid  to  Individuals  and  state 
and  local  govenunents,  and  very  tight  re- 
straint on  the  money  supply. 

Until  that  evidence  comes  in,  it  is  too 
early  to  propose  an  alternative  economic 
path.  But  it  is  essential  that  we  now  develop 
a  means  of  judging  the  Administration's 
success  or  failure. 

February  18,  1981.  seems  long  ago,  but 
that  is  the  not-so-distant  day  Ronald 
Reagan  presented  his  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress. To  an  extent  few  ijeople  then  believed 
possible,  that  Reagan  plan  has  been  put  in 
place.  The  few  changes  which  were  made 
have  been  initiated  or  endorsed  by  the 
White  House. 

The  best  example  is  the  Kemp-Roth  tax 
proposal  which  originally  called  for  a  ten 
percent  cut  in  individual  rates  in  each  of 
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three  years.  In  the  spring,  most  experts  still 
scoffed  at  the  chances  of  Kemp-Roth  ever 
being  enacted. 

But  the  Administration  modified  it  from 
10-10-10  to  5-10-10:  the  Administration  cut 
some  deals  with  special  interests:  the  Presi- 
dent went  to  the  people  and.  lo  and  behold, 
we  now  have  Kemp-Roth  for  1982,  83  and  84 
with  indexing  to  follow  in  1985  and  thereaf- 
ter. 

On  the  spending  side,  the  Administration 
endorsed  the  budget  developed  by  the  Re- 
publican majority  in  the  Senate  and  wrote 
the  budget  passed  by  the  House— the  so- 
cslled  Gramm-Latta  I  budget. 

The  Republican  budget  called  for  a  $35 
billion  cut  in  Federal  spending.  The  House 
committees  actually  reported  cuts  of  more 
than  $37  billion  to  the  floor,  but  the  Admin- 
istration did  not  approve  of  the  location  of 
some  of  those  reductions. 

Instead,  the  Administration  at  the  last 
minute  wrote  Gramm-Latta  II.  It  rejected 
the  decisions  of  the  House  committees  and 
made  the  cuts  precisely  as  the  Administra- 
tion wanted.  As  a  result,  on  October  1,  the 
Reagan  Administration's  program  went  into 
full  effect,  just  as  they  asked  for  it. 

Not  only  did  the  Administration  win  ex- 
actly the  spending  levels  and  tax  levels  it 
sought,  it  also  has  had  exactly  the  tight 
money  policy  it  asked  for  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

We  have  witnessed  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  an  extraordinary  political  victory 
by  this  Administration  as  it  overwhelmed  all 
opposition  to  its  economic  programs.  That 
opposition  was  not  to  the  Administration's 
stated  goals  but  to  some  of  its  specific  meth- 
ods. 

There  was,  however,  one  insufficiently 
noted  side  effect.  What  should  have  been 
the  most  important  economic  debate  since 
the  Depression  became  a  totally  partistm 
political  dispute. 

The  Congress,  the  business  community 
and  the  American  people  were  led  by  the 
Administration  to  consider  only  one  ques- 
tion: Are  you  for  the  President  or  are  you 
against  the  President? 

The  real  question,  the  question  which 
should  have  been  asked,  was:  What  econom- 
ic policy  will  create  real  growth  and  reduce 
inflation? 

We  at  the  House  Budget  Conmiittee  pro- 
posed an  alternative  to  the  President's  pro- 
gram. I  believe  that  had  we  adopted  the 
basic  tenents  of  our  plan,  we  would  today 
have  had  far  healthier  economic  prospects 
than  now  lie  ahead. 

We  proposed  spending  cuts  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  the  Administration,  but  we 
spread  the  impact  of  those  reductions  across 
a  broader  spectrum  of  our  society. 

We  designed  a  program  which  would  avoid 
the  serious  danger  and  potential  disaster  of 
creating  class  division  in  a  society  which  has 
been  relatively  classless. 

We  also  took  great  care  to  protect  re- 
search and  development,  education  and  job 
training,  and  investment  in  the  essential  in- 
frastructure of  our  nation.  We  knew  that 
short-term  savings  could  be  made  in  these 
areas,  but  we  were  convinced  that  such  sav- 
ings would  prove  to  be  short-sighted  and 
counter-productive. 

The  future  health  of  our  economy,  our 
ability  to  increase  productivity  and  compete 
with  challenges  from  abroad  will  be  deter- 
mined by  technological  innovation,  a  high 
quality  work  force,  and  the  maintenance  of 
effective  systems  of  transportation  and  com- 
munications. 
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Let  me  say  bluntly  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment does  have  a  role  to  play  in  a  world 
as  complex  and  competitive  as  the  one  in 
which  we  exist.  The  trite  phrase  "govern- 
ment is  the  problem"  is  simplistic  at  best 
and  dangerously  misleading.  Good,  efficient 
Federal  government  is  essential  to  the 
health  and  well  being  of  our  nation  and  the 
world.  The  question,  again,  should  have 
been:  What  are  the  proper  functions  of  gov- 
ernment? Not,  Are  you  for  or  against  gov- 
ernment? 

Our  proposed  tax  policy  also  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Administration's.  We  rec- 
ommended a  permanent  tax  cut  aimed  pri- 
marily at  increasing  incentives  for  savings 
and  investment  by  both  individuals  and 
businesses,  and  we  avoided  the  hazard  of 
cutting  revenue  in  advance  of  cutting  spend- 
ing. 

Let  me  read  from  the  Committee  report  of 
April  16,  1981: 

■'While  the  Committee  recognizes  the 
need  for  tax  cuts,  it  feels  it  should  not 
reduce  taxes  so  much  as  to  cause  excessive 
deficits  or  inflationary  pressures  from 
excess  demand.  While  some  members  argue 
that  supply-side  benefits  from  large  multi- 
year  tax  cuts  may  offset  revenue  losses,  the 
historical  record  does  not  indicate  that  the 
economy  will  grow  rapidly  enough  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  excessive  deficits  in  the  next  sev- 
eral years. 

"Instead,  the  Committee  would  proceed 
with  caution,  enact  a  single  somewhat 
smaller  tax  cut,  see  how  the  economy  re- 
sponds and  then  re-examine  the  issue  of 
further  tax  cuts  next  year.  In  the  last  sever- 
al years  substantial  upward  revisions  of 
budget  outlays  have  resulted  in  larger  defi- 
cits than  planned.  The  Committee  believes 
that  the  Administration's  tax  proposal  runs 
that  risk.  By  recommending  a  more  modest 
proposal  for  one  year  the  Committee  hopes 
to  reduce  the  potential  for  huge  Federal 
borrowing  if  the  economy  is  slow  to  re- 
spond." 

In  addition,  we  used  the  most  accurate, 
hard-nosed  economic  assumptions  we  could 
develop.  We  did  not  use  magic  and  mirrors 
to  create  an  artificially  low  deficit  which 
would  explode  as  projections  gave  way  to  re- 
ality. 

Our  program  would  have  produced  solid 
growth  and  reasonable  interest  rates.  With 
deficits  of  $26  billion  in  1982  and  $1  billion 
in  1983,  we  would  have  relieved  the  pressure 
o;  vast  Federal  borrowing  on  our  credit  mar- 
kets. 

We  had  serious  doubts  that  the  tight  mon- 
etary-loose fiscal  policy  mix  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  would  achieve  the  goals  set 
out  by  the  White  House.  Like  the  business 
community  in  particular  and  Americans  in 
general,  we  hoped  Reaganomics  would  suc- 
ceed. But  we  had  grave  doubts  and.  though 
it  was  politically  difficult,  we  expressed 
those  doubts. 

Now  those  doubts  have  grown.  The  testing 
time  has  come  for  Reagan  economics.  Let 
me  describe  the  potential  magnitude  of  the 
problems  we  would  face. 

The  Administration— in  its  third  set  of 
budget  proposals  this  year— projects  a  $43 
billion  deficit  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  de- 
clining to  $23  billion  in  1983  and  a  balanced 
budget  in  1984. 

Unfortunately,  those  projections  are 
based  upon  a  set  of  economic  assumptions 
that  virtually  all  economists,  of  whatever 
political  persuasion,  find  wildly  unrealistic. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  country's  most  conserv- 
ative economists  said  the  assumptions  were 
internally  inconsistent  when  the  President 
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first  presented  his  budget  last  March.  In  ad- 
dition, some  of  the  spending  estimates,  such 
as  the  rate  of  defense  spending  from  obli- 
gated funds,  appear  much  lower  than  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  believes  they 
will  be. 

Making  a  more  realistic  projection  of  the 
President's  budget  based  on  economic  as- 
sumptions close  to  the  consensus  forecast 
suggests  a  deficit  of  about  $70  billion  in 
1982  and  deficits  remaining  in  the  $60-$70 
billion  range  in  1983  and  1984.  Note  that 
this  is  not  based  on  a  pessimistic  economic 
forecast.  It  does  not  assume  a  recession— 
merely  that  the  economy  experiences  slow 
to  moderate  growth  in  line  with  announced 
monetary  policy  targets.  Obviously,  if  we 
really  are  in  a  recession— as  the  President 
says  we  are— the  1982  deficit  will  be  far 
higher— in  the  $80-$  100  billion  range. 

These  projections  also  assume  that  the 
President  gets  all  of  his  additional  tax  in- 
creases and  spending  cuts  proposed— but 
mostly  not  yet  specified— last  month  and 
stiU  another  $35  billion  of  unspecified  cuts 
in  1983  and  1984.  That  would  be  a  three- 
year  deficit  accumulation  of  about  $200  bil- 
lion. 

Since  the  Republicans  cannot  reach  any 
agreement  about  these  new  cuts  and  tax  in- 
creases, prudent  budget  planning  suggests 
we  not  count  these  savings  before  they  are 
hatched.  If  we  do  not,  the  budget  deficit— 
again  without  recession— grows  from  $85  bil- 
lion in  1982  to  $110  billion  in  1983  and  $120 
billion  In  1984.  The  three-year  deficit  would 
exceed  $300  billion. 

I'm  sure  that  you  can  now  appreciate  my 
concern  about  the  direction  of  economic 
policy.  I  hardly  need  tell  anyone  in  this 
room  that  the  outcome  of  continuing  $100 
biUion-plus  budget  deficits  colliding  with  re- 
strained monetary  policy  will  be  very  high 
interest  rates,  continued  economic  stagna- 
tion, and  the  further  ruin  of  farmers,  build- 
ers, auto  producers  and  small  businessmen. 

Furthermore,  the  Administration's  very 
expansive  fiscal  policy  puts  all  the  burden 
for  fighting  inflation  onto  tight  monetary 
policy  and  high  Interest  rates.  This  Admin- 
istration has  not  merely  followed  a  policy  of 
monetary  restraint.  It  has  effectively  forced 
a  policy  of  draconian  monetary  restraint 
upon  the  Fed  by  abandoning  any  semblance 
of  restraint  in  fiscal  policy. 

I  must  say.  in  all  candor,  that  I  have  great 
concern  about  the  path  we've  taken,  for  just 
these  reasons.  However,  it  is  too  early  yet  to 
resolve  conclusively  whether  the  Reagan 
program  will  succeed  or  fall. 

President  Reagan  likes  to  say  his  program 
only  began  on  October  1.  I  think  that  most 
of  those  who  follow  our  government  would 
agree  that  his  policies  began  to  take  effect 
much  earlier.  In  fairness,  though,  we  prob- 
ably don't  have  enough  evidence  at  this 
time  to  justify  abandoning  the  program. 

But  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  Adminis- 
tration program  is  producing  very  different 
results  that  those  projected  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

We  were  told  that,  after  a  brief  transition, 
we  could  expect  rapid  economic  recovery— 
and  jobs  for  the  unemployed  and  those 
whose  jobs  and  training  programs  were 
eliminated  by  the  Administration's  budget. 
Instead,  according  to  the  President  and  his 
chief  economic  adviser  just  several  days  ago, 
we  are  in  a  recession  and  can  expect  rising 
unemployment  in  coming  months. 

We  were  told  that  interest  rates  would  de- 
cline rapidly,  even  before  the  program  was 
in  place.  In  March  the  Administration  pro- 
jected Interest  rates  on  three-month  Treas- 
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ury  bills  to  fall  to  about  ten  percent  at  the 
end  of  this  year:  instead  we've  had  rates 
averaging  400  to  500  basis  points  above  that 
and.  even  with  the  recent  modest  decline, 
likely  to  stay  far  higher— 13  to  14  percent- 
next  year  unless  we  have  a  much  weaker 
economy  than  the  Administration  projects. 

The  interest  rate  issue  is  critical  to  re- 
sponsible budget  planning.  By  projecting 
unrealistic  interest  rates,  the  Administra- 
tion has  consistently  underestimated  its 
budget.  They  raised  Interest-related  outlays 
by  $10.3  billion  in  July  as  their  estimates 
were  overtaken  by  reality:  they  raised  them 
by  another  $5.6  billion  in  September.  They 
are  probably  still  several  billion  dollars  too 
low  for  1982,  and  many  billions  of  dollars 
too  low  for  1983  and  1984,  for  which  they  es- 
timate three-month  Treasury  bills  will  yield 
6V4  to7^  percent. 

So  while  it  is  too  early  to  declare  Reaga- 
nomics a  failure,  it  is  certainly  time  to  moni- 
tor it  and  measure  the  results  very  careful- 
ly. What  benchmarks  should  we  use  to 
judge  its  success  or  failure? 

Perhaps  the  fairest  standard  would  be  the 
targets  set  by  the  Administration  itself. 

For  1982,  they  have  forecast  real  growth 
at  5.2  percent;  unemployment  at  7.3  per- 
cent; inflation  at  6.2  percent  as  measured  by 
the  Consimier  Price  Index:  interest  rates  at 
12.5  percent;  and  a  deficit  of  $43.1  billion. 

For  1983,  the  Administration  projects  real 
growth  of  5  percent:  unemployment  of  6.6 
percent;  inflation  of  5.7  percent:  interest 
rates  of  7.5  percent:  and  a  deficit  of  $22.9 
billion. 

For  1984,  the  Administration  forecasts 
real  growth  at  4.5  percent:  unemployment 
at  6.2  percent:  inflation  at  5.2  percent:  inter- 
est rates  at  6.8  percent;  and  a  balanced 
budget. 

If  early  next  year,  we  see  the  economy 
moving  away  from,  rather  than  toward,  the 
Administration's  projections,  we  will  know 
that  there  is  something  seriously  wrong 
with  Reaganomics. 

The  point  here,  of  course,  is  not  that  the 
program  won't  achieve  any  of  its  goals. 
Clearly,  with  consistently  severe  monetary 
restraint  we  can  reduce  inflation— and  we 
have  observed  some  real  progress  on  prices 
this  year,  although  more  from  good  fortune 
in  the  energy  and  food  sectors  than  from 
deceleration  of  fundamental  trends  in  costs. 
But  we  will  be  badly  misled— and  are  just 
setting  the  stage  for  disillusionment— if  we 
pretend  we  can  have  a  substantial  decelera- 
tion of  inflation  from  monetary  restraint 
and.  at  the  same  time,  rapid  economic 
growth  and  falling  interest  rates. 

Reaganomics  is  unlikely  to  work  simply 
because  the  theory  behind  it  is  wrong.  The 
Administration  believes  that  it  is  possible  to 
use  strict  control  of  the  money  supply  to 
knock  down  inflation  and  at  the  same  time 
use  very  large  tax  cuts  to  trigger  a  supply- 
side  expansion. 

That  has  never  been  tried  before.  The 
reason  it  has  not  been  tried  before  is  that 
old-fashioned,  conventional,  conservative 
economic  theory  says  it  won't  work.  That 
theory  says  that  highly  expansive  fiscal 
policy  and  tight  monetary  policy  leads  to 
high  interest  rates,  stagnation  and  less, 
rather  than  more,  investment.  It  says  that 
housing,  autos,  small  business  and  farmers 
are  likely  to  suffer,  that  exports  will  be 
weak  and  the  trade  balance  will  suffer.  It 
says  that  productivity  growth  will  be  re- 
duced rather  than  increased,  and  that  living 
standards  will  be  lower  than  they  would  be 
under  a  more  balanced  policy  which  im- 
posed   good    old-fashioned    budgetary    re- 
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straint  an^  thus  allowed  the  Fed  to  ease  up 
slightly  wfthout  making  the  policy  as  a 
whole  inflationary. 

But  we  can  monitor  these  developments 
over  the  n^xt  few  months,  and  we  should  be 
able  to  determine  if  the  theory  behind  the 
Administration's  action  is  sound.  Then  we'll 
luiow  which  school  of  economists  should 
start  lookifig  for  a  new  line  of  work. 

If  the  Reagan  program  is  not  working,  all 
of  us  will  face  immensely  difficult  decisions 
in  the  mcnths  ahead.  If  there  ever  were 
such  things  as  •easy"  spending  cuts,  they  al- 
ready hav(  been  made. 

There  are  very  few  "revenue  enhance- 
ments'—what used  to  be  called  higher 
taxes— which  do  not  have  some  ardent  foe. 
Everyone  'avors  a  cut  in  his  own  taxes  but 
no  one  eve  r  believes  that  an  increase  should 
apply  to  h  mself. 

As  Rusa  ill  Long  likes  to  rhyme.  "Don't 
tax  you,  don't  tax  me,  tax  that  fellow 
behind  thf  tree. "  The  same  problem  must 
be  faced  w  1th  spending  cuts. 

When  the  House  Budget  Committee  last 
spring  pDposed  a  $14  billion-over-three- 
years  reduction  In  the  Administration's  mili- 
tary increiLses.  we  were  roundly  attacked  by 
the  Admit  istratlon  for  endangering  nation- 
al security!.  Now  the  Administration  wants  a 
$13  biUlor  cut  and  the  Republican  Senate 
seems  to  b  e  talking  of  doubling  that  slice. 

Portuna  ely.  right  now  we  do  not  hear  ac- 
cusations that  the  Republican  Senate  Is 
risking  ou:  ■  nation's  security. 

But  th(  debate  over  defense  spending 
clearly  denonstrates  two  principles.  One  Is 
that  all  tie  decisions  left  to  be  made  are 
tough.  Th  ;  second  Is  that  with  a  Republican 
White  House,  a  Republican  Senate  and  a 
narrowly  >alanced  House,  correction  of  the 
Reagan  ec  onomic  prograim.  if  necessary,  will 
require  bii  )artisan  action  and  a  new  coopera- 
tive attitude  on  the  part  of  the  White 
House. 

Many  o:  the  issues  which  must  be  faced 
are  so  pol  tlcally  explosive  that  they  caoinot 
be  resolved  without  bipartisan  agreement. 

The  single  greatest  failure  of  this  Admin- 
istration lo  date  has  been  its  unwillingness 
to  seek  co  isultation  and  compromise.  It  has 
operated  urith  high  success  along  fiercely 
partisan  lines.  It  has  taken  no  counsel 
except  Its  own. 

Now  it  rinds  its  latest  spending  and  tax 
proposals  in  difficulty  among  Republican 
senators  md  GOP  moderates  In  the  House 
who  were  willing  to  rubber  stamp  White 
House  pre  grams  last  spring. 

If  the  Administration  program  falls  to 
meet  the  goals  It  has  set  for  itself.  It  will 
have  two  i  iltematives. 

First,  it  can  Ignore  its  failure  and  plunge 
ahead  with  its  program  as  if  it  is  working. 
The  cost  to  the  American  people  of  such  a 
policy  will  be  Incalculable. 

Second,  it  can  admit  its  failures  and  go 
back  to  It.  e  drawing  board. 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, m:  f  primary  concern  is  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  American  economy.  Our 
Committee  stands  ready  to  support  the 
President  s  program  If  It  meets  Its  own 
goals. 

If  the  i  idmlnistration  fails  to  meet  those 
goals,  we  stand  ready  to  work  with  the 
White  Ho  use  in  developing  a  sound  econom- 
ic prograii  to  meet  the  challenges  ahead.  If 
the  Admifiistration  fails  to  meet  those  goals 
and  yet  tefuses  to  admit  its  mistakes  and 
plunges  he  nation  toward  an  economic 
abyss,  thl »  House  Budget  Committee  Chair- 
man pled  tes  here  today  to  develop  an  ef fee 
tive  alternative  to  the  present  economic 
strategy. 
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That  alternative  economic  program— If  It 
Is  required— will  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  early  next 
year.  Should  that  be  necessary,  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  look  carefully,  even  harsh- 
ly at  the  choices  before  the  Congress  The 
question  must  not  be:  Is  it  good  for  a  politi- 
cal party?  The  question  must  be:  Is  It  good 
for  America?* 


AW  ACS  SALES  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Octo- 
ber 19.  1981.  issue  of  my  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
contains  an  article  written  by  a  very 
fine  citizen  from  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Gettler.  His  article  expresses 
valid  concerns  against  the  sale  of 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  commend 
this  column  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Monday. 

Oct.  19.  1981] 

AWACS:  Am  American  Issue 

(By  Benjamin  Gettler) 

The  nature  of  the  campaign  being  waged 
by  supporters  of  the  sale  of  airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  systems  (AWACS)  to  Saudi 
Arabia  should  be  most  disturbing  to  con- 
cerned Americans.  Many  supporters  of  the 
sale,  unfortunately,  are  not  arguing  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Instead,  they  are  stoop- 
ing to  anti-Israel.  antl-Jewlsh  propaganda. 

For  example,  former  President  Nixon  has 
accused  "some  people"  of  favoring  Israeli  in- 
terests over  American  interests.  Such  a 
statement  is  a  base  appeal  to  anti-Semitism 
and  also  insulting  to  those  congressmen  and 
senators  who  have  decided  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to 
proceed  with  the  sale.  These  include  both  of 
our  extremely  able  Cincinnati  congressmen, 
Tom  Luken  and  Bill  Gradlson.  as  well  as  our 
Ohio  senators.  John  Glenn  and  Howard 
Metzenbaum,  and  Sens.  Wendell  Ford  and 
Walter  Huddleston  of  Kentucky. 

Certainly  there  are  arguments  for  the  sale 
as  well  as  against  the  sale.  Such  arguments, 
however,  should  be  based  strictly  on  the 
merits  and  not  on  religious  or  national  prej- 
udice. The  United  States  has  a  very  strong 
interest  in  the  protection  of  the  Saudi  oil 
fields.  No  one  quarrels  with  that  fact.  For 
this  reason,  the  United  States,  at  the 
present  moment,  has  four  AWACS  manned 
and  serviced  by  500  American  servicemen 
stationed  near  the  oil  fields. 

Most  of  the  arguments  against  the  sale  of 
the  AWACS  are  not  based  on  matters  deal- 
ing with  Israel.  For  example: 

The  present  situation  In  which  the 
AWACS  are  U.S.-owned,  -controlled  and  -op- 
erated and  located  near  the  Saudi  oil  fields 
provides  the  maximum  security  for  U.S.  in- 
terests. If  the  sale  is  approved  these 
AWACS  near  the  fields  would  be  displaced 
by  Saudi-owned  and  -operated  AWACS. 
How  would  this  enhance  U.S.  military  secu- 
rity? 

AWACS  can  only  determine  and  track  the 
presence  of  an  enemy.  What  would  the 
Saudis  do  then?  The  combined  Saudi  army 
and  police  force  totals  only  approximately 
65.000  men.  If  there  were  Soviet  encroach- 
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ment.  the  Saudis  would  have  to  call  upon 
U.S.  forces  to  defend  the  oil  fields.  The 
Saudis,  however,  refuse  to  allow  the  United 
States  any  bases  on  their  territory.  Should 
we  turn  over  AWACS  to  them  unless  they 
first  allow  such  U.S.  bases? 

The  sale  of  AWACS  will  endanger  Ameri- 
can secret  technology.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment holds  the  AWACS  technology  in  such 
high  regard  that  we  have  never  turned 
them  over  even  to  our  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  allies. 

Excluding  the  Soviet  Union,  the  major 
threat  to  the  Saudis  Is  internal.  AWACS 
cannot  counter  that  danger. 

The  so-called  moderation  of  Saudi  oil 
prices  Is  determined  by  Its  own  self-interest 
and  not  by  concern  for  U.S.  needs. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  been  sm  obstacle  to 
peace  In  the  area  by  condemning  the  Camp 
David  agreements  and  calling  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  President  Sadat. 

Saudi  Arabia  Is  a  chief  financial  supporter 
of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO),  making  contributions  to  it  of  over  $1 
million  per  day.  The  PLO  Is  closely  aligned 
with  the  Soviets  and  works  with  other  ter- 
rorist organizations  in  support  of  Soviet  ob- 
jectives. 

Saudi  Arabia  condemned  U.S.  downing  of 
Libyan  planes  in  self-defense  as  "cowboy 
politics."  The  Saudis  again  demonstrated 
that  their  loyalty  to  brother  Arab  states, 
even  the  most  radical  pro-Soviet  states,  far 
outweighs  any  regard  for  the  United  States. 

All  of  the  above  argtmients  deal  strictly 
with  American  interests.  As  far  as  Israeli  se- 
curity is  concerned,  the  control  of  AWACS 
by  the  Saudis  would  have  made  impossible 
Israeli  actions  such  as  the  Entebbe  hostage 
rescue  or  the  destruction  of  the  Iraqui  nu- 
clear power  plant.  The  danger  to  Israeli  se- 
curity is  derived  from  the  fact  that  AWACS 
can  spot  aircraft  300  miles  away  and  track 
ground-troop  movements  within  250  miles. 
Such  Information  would  likely  be  shared 
with  the  PLO  and  surrounding  Arab  coun- 
tries. 

The  above  are  the  points  which  support- 
ers of  the  AWACS  sale  should  be  answering. 
It  would  also  be  helpful  if  the  media  would 
stop  portraying  the  Issue  as  a  contest  be- 
tween pro-Israel  and  anti-Israel  lobbyists. 
This  Is  an  American  issue!* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 22,  1981.  I  was  present  in  New 
York  City  carrying  out  my  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
Consequently.  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  to  cast  my  vote  on  4  rollcall 
votes  that  afternoon,  although  I  did 
vote  on  two  questions  that  occurred 
earlier  in  the  day. 

On  rollcall  No.  275.  the  EInglish  sub- 
stitute to  the  then-pending  Daschle 
amendment,  to  the  1981  farm  bill,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea."  This  amend- 
ment proposed  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  meat  into  the  United 
States,  the  substitute  was  approved  by 
a  vote  of  223  to  162. 
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On  rollcall  No.  276  the  Daschle 
amendment,  as  amended.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea."  The  amendment  passed 
by  a  vote  of  211  to  168. 

On  rollcall  No.  277.  the  Coleman 
amendment  to  limit  the  term  of  the 
bill  to  2  years,  instead  of  4  years.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea."  The  amend- 
ment failed  by  a  vote  of  180  to  193. 

On  rollcall  No.  278.  the  final  passage 
of  the  1981  farm  bill.  I  would  have 
voted  "nay,"  because  the  bill  had 
become  inordinately  costly  during  the 
amendment  process.  The  bill  passed 
by  a  vote  of  192  to  160.* 


WATERWAYS  TRANSPORTATION 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  ED  WEBER 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Waterways 
Transportation  Development  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  funding  mecha- 
nism for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  rivers,  harbors,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  for  new  con- 
struction of  needed  improvements  on 
our  Nation's  waterways. 

My  remarks  are  drawn  from  thdse  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Member  of 
the  Oregon  delegation,  who  resides  in 
the  other  body.  The  Member's  leader- 
ship, research,  and  interest  in  port  leg- 
islation has  made  this  bill  possible. 
The  senior  Member  of  the  Oregon  del- 
egation has  introduced  the  bill  S.  1586. 
It  is  a  similar  piece  of  legislation  from 
which  I  have  borrowed.  1  kindly  thank 
the  senior  Member  of  the  Oregon  dele- 
gation from  the  other  body  for  his  as- 
sistance. 

I  introduce  this  bill  as  an  alternative 
to  other  initiatives  which  would  shift 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  U.S. 
waterborne  transportation  to  the  local 
entities  through  which  the  bulk  of  our 
Nation's  commerce  passes.  I  fully  un- 
derstand, and  have  subscribed  to.  the 
marketplace  theory  of  economics  that 
is  contained  in  these  other  proposals.  I 
have  supported,  and  plan  to  continue 
to  support,  the  marketplace  supply- 
side  theory  of  economics.  But  it  is  the 
realities  of  our  transportation  water- 
ways system  that  requires  deviation 
from  the  theoretical  model. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  dra*^ted 
the  Constitution,  they  appreciated  the 
importance  of  a  national  policy  on 
ports  and  harbors  and  navigable  wa- 
terways to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
cited  in  several  places  within  the  Con- 
stitution. The  most  startling  example 
of  the  awareness  of  the  needs  to  pre- 
vent the  discrimination  between  our 
Nation's  ports  appears  in  section  9  of 
the  Constitution  which  states: 
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No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regu- 
lation of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports 
of  one  state  over  those  of  another: 

Section  8  of  the  Constitution  stated 
that: 

All  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  spirit  of  these  provisions  is 
clear,  the  Congress  is  not  to  promote 
seagoing  commerce  into  some  ports  at 
the  expense  of  other  ports.  Moreover. 
Congress  was  clearly  given  the  author- 
ity to  enforce  its  supremacy  in  these 
matters  through  the  commerce  clause. 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  in- 
tended to  settle  that  dispute  in  1824 
when  he  wrote  the  opinion  of  Gibbons 
against  Ogden.  He  wrote: 

The  power  of  Congress,  then,  compre- 
hends navigation,  within  the  limits  of  every 
State  in  the  Union;  so  far  as  that  navigation 
may  be.  In  any  manner  connected  with 
"commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among 
the  several  States,  or  with  the  Indian 
Tribes." 

Congress  first  began  appropriating 
money  for  dredging  and  port  improve- 
ments in  1824.  Since  that  date  this 
policy  has  resulted  in  such  lasting  im- 
provements to  navigation  as  the  locks 
connecting  the  Great  Lakes,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  Chesapeake  Bay, 
the  inland  waterways,  and  major  ports 
up  and  down  the  east  coast.  These 
huge  centers  of  commerce  daily 
handle  ships  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  deadweight  and  drafts  of  up  to 
45  feet.  Yet  when  the  corps  began 
dredging  projects  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries  the  average  depth  of  ports 
on  the  east  coast  was  about  18  feet. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  arguing  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  I  am  argu- 
ing for  all  the  seaway  ranges.  The 
East,  West,  Gulf  and  Great  Lakes.  But 
here  in  the  97th  Congress  we  are  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  shutting  the  door 
on  the  progress  of  undeveloped  ports 
and  waterways  in  the  name  of  slavish 
adherence  to  port-by-port  assessment 
to  recoup  these  costs. 

To  illustrate  my  case,  I  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  from  Gary  Failor,  president 
of  the  International  Great  Lake  Port 
Association  and  director  of  the  Port  of 
Toledo,  in  support  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Caucus  of  Midwestern  Governors  Posi- 
tion on  National  Waterway  Recovery. 
I  also  submit  the  statement  of  the 
Midwestern  Governors  I  just  referred 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Gary  Failor. 
Statement  in  Support  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Caucus  of  Midwestern  Governors  Posi- 
tion on  National  Waterway  Cost  Recov- 
ery 

I  am  Gary  Failor.  Seaport  Director  for  the 
Port  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  section  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Great  Lakes  Ports, 
which  represents  all  major  U.S.  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  I  can  categorically  state  to  you 
that  the  policy  statement  Introduced  here 
by  the  six  midwestern  governors  is  echoed 
by  every  port  and  cargo  shipper  doing  busi- 
ness today  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
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Economic  conditions  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area  are  generally  In  bad  shape,  to  say  the 
least.  For  the  past  several  years,  our  area  of 
the  country  has  been  hardest  hit  by  the  eco- 
nomic downturn  which  has.  corresponding- 
ly, had  a  disabling  impact  on  the  shipping 
industry  and  those  portions  of  our  economy 
that  shipping  serves.  The  farms  of  the  mid- 
west, the  steel  mills,  the  mines  and  the 
automobile  industry  are  directly  dependent 
on  a  healthy  waterway  system.  They 
demand  a  system  that  operates  effectively. 

The  policy  points  stated  by  the  midwest- 
em  governors  must  be  incorporated  Into  any 
such  changes  If  user  charges  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  recover  the  costs  for  existing  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  of  the  national  wa- 
terway system.  There  must  be  a  federal 
system  of  waterways,  federally  maintained 
and  operated  so  that  a  system  of  right-of- 
way,  such  as  now  exists  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
can  continue.  We  cannot  tolerate  a  system 
that  is  dependent  on  the  local  actions  of  In- 
dividual states.  There  is  no  room  In  a  feder- 
al waterway  system  that  would  allow  such 
states  to  make  or  not  make  decisions  that 
impair  the  unhindered  movement  of  domes- 
tic and  international  commerce. 

If  a  user  charge  Is  enacted.  It  must  be  uni- 
formly applied  so  that  cargoes  will  not  be 
artifi(^ly  routed  to  other,  more  distant  and 
costly,  port  ranges  for  reasons  that  are  not 
economically  justified.  This  would  only  per- 
petuate the  negative  economic  climate  that 
now  exists  today  in  the  midwest.  The  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  must  be  placed  within  the 
national  waterway  system  as  an  equal  and 
Integral  partner,  a  benefit  it  has  long  been 
denied.  Such  a  move  just  makes  good  eco- 
nomic sense. 

The  ports  and  shippers  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region  request  your  consideration  of  this 
vital  matter. 

Position  Statement  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Ports  and  Their  Governors 

The  States  of  Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  Illi- 
nois. Indiana.  Michigan  and  Ohio,  through 
their  respective  Governors,  ports  and  port 
interests  on  the  Great  Lakes/St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  shipping  system,  are  strongly  imlted 
regarding  the  proposed  Institution  of  a  na- 
tional uniform  user  charge.  If  implemented, 
the  proposed  user  charges  would  give  the 
Federal  Government  full  cost  recovery  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Na- 
tion's navigable  waterways. 

Recognizing  that  user  charges  could  pro- 
vide for  an  equitable  method  of  port  and 
waterway  maintenance  and  development, 
the  Great  Lakes'  Interests  support  the  im- 
plementation of  a  cost-recovery  system. 
This  support  is  conditioned  on  three  major 
points  which  must  be  Included  In  any  legis- 
lation. In  order  to  maintain  equitable  treat- 
ment among  the  regions  of  the  nation.  Any 
proi>osed  legislation  should  prevent  an  arti- 
ficial disruption  In  waterborne  commerce 
that  would  adversely  affect  segments  of  the 
transportation  and  manufacturing  commu- 
nities. 

The  three  major  points  are: 

1.  The  existing  debt  for  the  construction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  should  be  for- 
given, and  the  United  States'  portion  of  the 
Seaway  should  be  funded  through  the  uni- 
form national  user-fee  fund. 

The  Great  Lakes/St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
system  has  had  a  discriminatory  user  charge 
since  its  inception.  It  is  envisioned  that  the 
costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
Seaway  system  will  be  included  in  a  new 
user-charge  plan.  Since  no  other  construc- 
tion charges  for  any  other  waterway   im- 
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provemei^  in  the  country  have  ever  been 
charged  oo  the  users,  and  In  order  to  place 
the  Seaway  system  on  equal  footing  with  all 
other  waterway  systems,  the  debt  portion  of 
the  user  Qharges  must  be  eliminated. 

2.  A  definition  of  the  federal  role  in  navi- 
gation should  be  established  to  provide  fuU 
res(>onsibllity  for  the  provision  and  mainte- 
nance of  navigation  and  facilities. 

The  waterways  systems  of  the  United 
States  ar^  absolutley  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  entire  country.  The 
Seaway  i-stem  is  crucial  to  the  defensive 
needs  &ni  strategies  of  the  U.S.  For  these 
reasons,  (jhe  federal  government  must  exer- 
cise control  of  any  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  jthe  navigable  waterway  system  in 
the  United  States.  Similar  to  the  coopera- 
tive federal  highway  system  we  now  enjoy, 
it  is  in  thf  best  interest  of  all  U.S.  citizens  to 
have  uniflorm,  federal  control  on  the  water- 
ways thai  local  and  state  entities  cannot 
provide.  T 

3.  A  single,  national  system  of  user 
charges  that  is  uniform  and  is  federally  ap- 
plied, adifiinistered  and  collected,  should  t>e 
part  of  ar|y  new  user-fee  legislation. 

A  unlfotTO  user  charge  applied  and  collect- 
ed by  tha  federal  government  will  allow  for 
an  equitable  application  of  navigable  water- 
way control.  This  country's  best  transporta- 
tion system,  the  federal  highway  system,  is 
presently:  funded  in  this  manner  and  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  such  a  fee  appli- 
cation and  collection  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est both  [from  a  defense  and  an  economic 
basis.       j 

With  t^ese  three  points  Included  in  any 
user  change/cost  recovery  legislation,  the 
Great  liilces'  port  interests  can  stand 
behind  tke  implementation  of  the  user-fee 
proposal.! 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  for  this 
issue  goes  deeper  than  how  the  differ- 
ent proposals  would  affect  Ohio.  I  am 
certain  that  any  proposal  which  shifts 
the  fun4ing  responsibility  for  port  and 
waterwa^  development  to  the  individ- 
ual bodies  would  balkanize  the  Nation, 
economfcally.  We  cannot  have  a  pro- 
gram with  port  by  port  cost  recovery 
fees.  That  would  be  tantamount  to 
closing  he  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the 
Great  Iiakes,  inland  waterways,  and 
other  ui  iderutilized  or  underdeveloped 
ports  aid  harbors.  There  is  ample 
precedent  for  my  fear  in  U.S.  history. 
Indeed,  lone  reason  that  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  placed  the  responsibility 
for  U.iS .  waterbome  transportation 
and  U.S  commerce  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  the  experi- 
ence ou-  young  Nation  had  with  hos- 
tile, debilitating  economic  warfare 
which  the  various  States  engaged  in 
under  tl  le  Articles  of  Confederation. 

If  we  ire  to  remain  true  to  the  con- 
cept of  lederalism,  then  the  first  prin- 
ciple wefmust  assert  is  that  the  United 
States  i^  a  single  economic  entity.  To 
succeed,  we  must  succeed  as  a  nation. 
If  we  fall,  we  must  fail  as  a  nation.  No 
nation  \f  hich  has  radical  economic  dis- 
parity smong  its  regions  can  survive 
indefini  ely  as  a  single  entity,  a  single 
nation,  [t  is  only  natural  that  resent- 
ment biilds.  people  rebel  at  favorit- 
ism, rea  or  imagined,  from  the  central 
govemn  ent.  We  cannot,  and  must  not. 
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sacrifice  one  region  of  this  coimtry  on 
the  basis  of  economic  hardship. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  have 
reached  this  stage  yet.  Nor  would  I 
predict  that  this  is  our  future.  But  by 
carrying  this  arguinent  to  its  logical 
limits,  we  would  be  crippling  our  wa- 
terways transpwrtation  system  to  the 
benefit  of  few,  large  coastal  ports. 

It  is  our  job  to  energize  the  1980's 
and  1990's.  We  must  develop  a  net- 
work of  viable,  fair,  equitable  and  uni- 
fied water  transportation  system.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  weak  state  of  the  Na- 
tion's finances.  We  have  reached  an 
accumulated  debt  of  over  $1  tnllion, 
and  nondiscretionary  appropriations 
increases  are  helping  to  keep  our 
budget  in  deficit  year  after  year. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  concept 
that  every  user  of  services  should  pay 
the  cost  of  those  services,  where  the 
costs  are  easily  indentifiable.  I  do  not 
intend  to  keep  the  burden  of  financing 
our  waterways  on  the  back  of  the 
Treasury.  Heretofore,  all  maintenance 
dredging  and  new  construction  has 
come  from  the  general  fund.  The  ad- 
ministration has  identified  the  ports 
and  barge  operators,  and  others  who 
operate  on  the  waterways  as  the  users 
of  the  waterways.  I  would  say  that  the 
ultimate  user  of  the  waterways  and 
ports  is  the  commerce  that  moves 
through  the  system,  and  not  those 
who  provide  the  service  along  the 
route.  In  this  bill,  a  tonnage  charge 
would  be  imposed  on  all  commerce 
which  moves  into  or  out  from  the 
United  States. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  base  the 
fee  on  such  factors  as  the  weight  of 
the  cargo,  the  resultant  draft  of  the 
cargo  carrier,  and  the  extent  of  the 
navigation  improvements  involved  in 
the  shipment,  by  imposing  a  flat  ton- 
nage fee  on  all  commerce.  However, 
such  a  flat  fee  would  be  approximately 
34  cents  per  ton,  and  I  have  been  con- 
vinced that  some  low-cost  but  essential 
cargoes  could  not  absorb  such  a  fee 
and  remain  competitive.  For  this 
reason  the  bill  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  prepare  a  sliding 
scale  of  charges  based  on  value  and 
weight.  This  rate  schedule  would  be 
revised  every  3  years,  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  changing  economy. 

At  this  point,  I  submit  a  table  pro- 
duced by  my  most  respected  colleague 
in  the  Senate,  Senator  Mark  Hat- 
field, to  be  read  into  the  Record  at 
this  point.  This  table  would  demon- 
strate, as  an  example,  how  one  possi- 
ble formula  might  be  used  that  arrived 
at  that  34  cents  per  ton  figure  I  men- 
tioned. It  is  based  on  estimates  of  in- 
coming and  outgoing  U.S.  commerce, 
and  cost  estimates  of  necessary  naviga- 
tion and  maintenance  and  improve- 
ments over  the  next  10  years. 

A  10-year  plan  by  Senator  Mark  Hatfield 

In  mUlioru 
of  dollars 
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A.  Total  Cost  of  all  new  deep- 
draft  project*  40  ft  and  under 
projected  through  1992  ( 10  yr)  900 

B.  Total  cost  of  all  new  projects 
of  more  than  40  foot  draft 
project  through  1992  times  50 

percent 2,000 

C.  Projected  O.  &  M.  costs  for 
existing  channels— annua- 
lized and  totaled  through  1992 

(over  24  ft) 3,000 

D.  Projected  incremental  in- 
creases in  O.  <&  M.  costs  result- 
ing from  New  York  work  on 
channles  40  ft  or  less,  total 
projected  through  1992 200 

E.  Projected  Incremental  in- 
creases in  O.  &  M.  costs  result- 
ing from  New  York  on 
channels    more    than    40    ft 

times  50  percent 250 

P.  Projected  (tonnage)  total  wa- 
terbome commerce  through 
1992,  domestic  and  foreign  at 
ports  more  than  14  ft 15,000 

The  10-year  plan  (A-t-C-(-D-i-E=X<&P 
where  X=5.2  and  P=  15). 

The  10  year  average  user  fee  per  ton  uni- 
formly applied  equals  34  cents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  revenues  from 
these  tonnage  charges  would  be  com- 
bined with  current  waterway  user 
charges  and  held  In  a  waterways  trust 
fund  for  use  on  a  national  scale.  From 
this  fund,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers would  be  able  to  take  operations 
and  maintenance  money  without  going 
through  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priations process.  Any  new  construc- 
tion would  also  come  from  the  trust 
fund,  but  would  be  subject  to  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  proc- 
esses. 

Like  others,  I  consider  the  deepwa- 
ter  ports,  over  13.5  meters,  to  be  a  spe- 
cial consideration.  These  ports,  nomi- 
nally 55  feet,  are  relatively  special  pur- 
pose installations.  Useful  for  a  few 
heavy,  bulky  commodities  such  as  oil 
and  coal,  these  ports  represent  a  step 
into  a  new  generation  of  equipment 
and  demands.  They  will  be  expensive. 
Therefore,  this  bill  meets  the  adminis- 
tration literally  halfway,  with  a  50-50 
fimding  proposal.  Half  the  costs  of 
construction  would  come  from  the 
fund,  and  the  port  would  be  required 
to  come  up  with  the  other  half. 

Federal  control  is  maintained  over 
the  ports  which  want  to  use  Federal 
fimding,  but  if  a  port  decides  to  pay  its 
own  way  completely,  it  need  only 
comply  with  the  permit  process  before 
going  to  construction.  A  Federal  au- 
thorization for  a  navigation  project  is 
unnecessary.  Also,  the  bill  provides  for 
some  liberalization  in  the  methods  the 
port  uses  to  acquire  its  funds  for  con- 
struction. 

Finally,  to  insure  that  each  and 
every  portion  of  the  waterways  trans- 
portation system  is  able  to  start  even, 
on  an  equitable  basis,  all  prior  con- 
struction debts  owed  to  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  forgiven.  Without 
this  clause,  there  are  areas  that  would 
be  forced  to  have  a  double  tax  on 
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users  to  pay  interest  on  past  construc- 
tion debts.  This  would  destroy  the 
fair,  uniform,  and  equitable  system 
that  is  being  developed  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  been  devel- 
oped with  the  consultation  of  some  of 
the  most  respected  members  of  the 
waterways  system.  It  is  not  a  consenus 
bill,  but  it  does  indicate  the  concerns 
of  all  of  those  who  are  knowledgeable 
in  the  field  regarding  the  administra- 
tion's concept  and  the  direction  they 
would  like  to  take  in  the  future.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  represents  a  compromise 
between  the  administration's  philoso- 
phy and  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 
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maintenance,  and  construction  of 
deep-draft  channels  and  national  har- 
bors. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subconmiittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Conmiittee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
October  29,  1981.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

OCTOBER  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1686,  S.  1703, 
S.   1720,  and  S.   1721,  bills  promoting 
competition   among  certain   financial 
institutions,  expanding  their  range  of 
services,  and  protecting  the  depositors 
and  creditors  of  such  institutions. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hetu-ings  on  the  nomination  of 
P.  Keith  Adklnson,  of  West  Virginia, 
to  be  a  Pederal  Trade  Commissioner. 
235  Russell  Building 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1035,  S.  1595,  and 
S.  1745,  miscellaneous  tax  proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  mark  up  of 
S.   1692,  providing  for  the  operation. 


4200  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Ethics 
Closed    business    meeting    on    pending 
committee  business. 

6228  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
•Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  33,  disapproving  the  Peder- 
al Trade  Commission  Trade  Regula- 
tion Rule  relating  to  the  sale  of  used 
motor  vehicles. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
L.  Ebersole  Gaines,  of  Idaho,  to  be  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  briefing  on  the  proposed  arms 
sale  to  Pakistan. 

S-116,  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  134,  au- 
thorizing the  Administrator  of  Gener- 
al Services  to  assign  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  for  disposal  certain  sur- 
plus real  property  for  use  in  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  a  public 
harbor,  S.  1422,  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to 
donate  surplus  Federal  property  to 
any  State  for  the  construction  and 
modernization  of  criminal  Justice  fa- 
cilities, and  S.  1444,  directing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to 
donate  to  a  State  or  local  government 
certain  property  loaned  to  such  gov- 
ernment by  the  Defense  Civil  Pre- 
paredness Agency. 

S-324.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  Title  I:  Consolidation  of  Federal  As- 
sistance Programs  of  S.  807,  establish- 
ing procedures  for  the  administration 
and  auditing  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams and  the  requirements  imposed 
on  assistance  recipients. 

301  RusseU  Building 

NOVEMBERS 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  pipe- 
line transporting  natural  gas  from  the 
Soviet    Unions    Yamal    gasfields    to 
Western  Eurof)e,  focusing  on  the  role 
of  U.S.  export  controls. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  resimie  hearings  to  examine  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
other    Federal    agencies    to    combat 
fraud  in  union  pension  funds  and  wel- 
fare benefit  plans. 

224  Russell  Building 


25923 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Worlcs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
the    nominations    of    John    A.    Tod- 
hunter,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Toxic  Substances  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Robert  A.  Jantzen.  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  Carlos  C.  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Economic  E>evelopment. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
•Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  foreign  policy 
and  arms  control  implications  of  the 
President's  strategic  weapons  propos- 
als. 

4221  EMrksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the    Congressional    Budget    and    Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  (P.L. 
93-344). 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  585.  cre- 
ating a  Federal  cause  of  action  for  the 
violations  of  a  person's  civil  rights 
under  color  of  State  law  relating  to 
constitutional  rights  or  laws  providing 
for  equal  rights  of  citizens  and  all  per- 
sonnel within  U.S.  jurisdiction.  S.  817, 
establishing  procedures  for  holding 
constitutional  conventions  for  propos- 
ing amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
S.  1538.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  S.  1554,  amending  the  BaU 
Reform  Act  permitting  pretrial  deten- 
tion of  certain  offenders,  considering 
community  safety  in  pretrial  release 
conditions,  eliminating  surety  and 
money  bonds,  and  strengthening  crite- 
ria for  post-conviction  release  pending 
appellate  review,  and  S.  1760.  enforc- 
ing constitutional  guarantees  against 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  4 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  fiscal 
disparities  within  the  Federal  budget 
system. 

357  Russell  BuUding 
Judiciary 

'Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  613,  amending 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code  to  revise 
the  scope  of,  and  penalties  under  the 
Hobbe  Act,  prohibiting  interference 
with  commerce  by  threat  or  violence. 
2228  Dirksen  Building 


25924 


Labor  a  id  Human  Resources 
'Labor  i  Subcommittee 
To  h(  Id  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Reti  rement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
min^trative  Simplification  Act. 

4232  Oirksen  Building 


9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
Estate 
To 
the 
S 
laws 


ind  I 
held 


(49. 


Gift  Taxation  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  S.  1695,  repealing 
generation-skipping  transfer  tax. 
amending  current  estate  tax 
to  ease  the  burden  of  inheritance 
for  the  heirs  of  artists,  and  re- 
the  decline  in  donations  of  art 
rjonprofit  institutions:  S.  851  and  S. 
bills  Increasing  the  amount  artists 
deduct  in  taxes  for  their  ch3xita- 
jontributlons:  and  S.  1733,  provid- 
a  procedure  for  determining  the 
market  value  of  certain  assets  for 
tax  purposes,  and  providing  for 
declkratory  judgments  relating  to  in- 
stallment payment  of  estate  tax. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

ForeigH  Relations 
To   c<  intinue    hearings   on    the    foreign 
poli  :y  and  arms  control  implications 
of  I  he  President's  strategic  weapons 


taxes 

ver4ng 

to 

852. 

maj 

ble 

ing 

fair 

estate 


proi  losals. 


•  Judicii  ry 

Constit  ition  Subcommittee 
To  nsume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Res)lution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ure! amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tabl  Ish  legislative  authority  in  the 
Cor  Kress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  portion. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 


10:00  a.m 
Energy 


Businjess 
ing 

Small 
Advocaty 

nesj 
To 

of 


3:00  p.m 
Joint 
To 


9:00  a.m. 
'om: 
To 


Comme  rce 


9:30  a.m 
fete 
To 


4221  Dirksen  Building 


and  Natural  Resources 

and  meeting  to  consider  pend- 
;alendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
business 

and  the  Future  of  Small  Busi- 
Subcommittee 

hearings  to  examine  effects 
lovemment  competition  on  small 


r«  Bume 


bus  ness. 


424  Russell  Building 


E  ;onomic 

h  )ld  hearings  on  the  Japan-United 
Sta  «s  Rail  Congress'  proposal  to  es- 
tab  ish  a  high-sp)eed  passenger  rail 
senjice  in  the  U.S. 

2318  Ray  bum  Building 


NOVEMBER  5 


Science,  and  Transportation 
hild  hearings  on  S.  709,  requiring  a 
reft  nd  value  for  certain  beverage  con- 
tairers,  and  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
me(  al  beverage  containers  with  de- 
tac|iable  openings. 

235  Russell  Building 

•Energt  and  Natural  Resources 
To  h)ld  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  title  I,  establishing 
wel  head  prices  for  natural  gas.  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (Public  Law 
95-121). 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Govenfcnental  Affairs 
To  r(  sume  hearings  to  examine  the  ac- 
qui  lition  process  of  the  Department  of 
Del  ense. 


3302  Dirksen  Building 


Veterahs'  Affairs 

hpld  oversight  hearings  on  the  VA's 
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Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery's 
Implementation  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget's  circular  A-76. 
providing  for  the  contracting  out  of 
certain  government  services. 

412  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  State  Implementa- 
tion of  block  grant  programs  and  to 
examine  the  impact  of  further  budget 
reductions  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

318  Russell  Building 
•Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  HO,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  State  with  respect  to 
abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  media  on  juveniles. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  6 

9:00  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  title  I,  establishing 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas,  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (Public  Law 
95-621). 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  certain 
provisions  of  title  I  (consolidation  of 
Federal  assistance  programs)  of  S.  807, 
establishing  procedures  for  the  admin- 
istration and  auditing  of  Federal  as- 
sistance   programs    and    the    require- 
ments  imposed   on   assistance   recipi- 
ents. 

301  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  role  of 
State  and  Federal  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems in  controlling  drunk  driving  of- 
fenses. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  barriers 
to  U.S.  trade. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


October  28,  1981 


2:00  p.m. 
Envirorunent  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.   1662,  estab- 
lishing a  Federal  program  for  the  in- 
terim storage  and  permanent  disposal 
of  high-level  nuclear  waste  from  civil- 
ian powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  10 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  America's 
role  in  the  world  coal  export  market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation and  effects  of  the  Stag- 
gers Rail  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96- 
448),  reducing  ICC  regulations  of  the 
railroad  industries  and  providing  op- 
portunities  for   railroads   to   Improve 
their  financial  viability. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Estate  and  Gift  Taxation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1695,  repeal- 
ing the  generation-skipping  transfer 
tax,  S.  649,  amending  current  estate 
tax  laws  to  ease  the  burden  of  inherit- 
ance taxes  for  the  heirs  of  artists,  and 
reversing  the  decline  in  donations  of 
art  to  nonprofit  institutions;  S.  851 
and  S.  852,  bills  increasing  the  amount 
artists  may  deduct  in  taxes  for  their 
charitable  contributions;  and  S.  1733, 
providing  a  procedure  for  determining 
the  fair  market  value  of  certain  assets 
for  estate  tax  purposes,  and  providing 
for  declaratory  judgments  relating  to 
installment  payment  of  estate  tax. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  international  drug 
trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  234,  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  home  health 
care  programs  and  to  provide  expand- 
ed coverage  of  home  health  services 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To    resume    hearings    on    international 
drug  trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    on    Senate   Joint 


October  28,  1981 


Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

•Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751, 
bills  to  eliminate  or  establish  an  alter- 
native to  the  exclusionary  rule  in  Fed- 
eral criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 111,  consenting  to  an  extensiorr 
and  renewal  of  the  interstate  compact 
to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Envirormient  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1662. 
establishing  a  Federal  program  for  the 
interim  storage  and  permanent  dispos- 
al  of  high-level   nuclear  waste  from 
civilian  powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S. 
1247,  S.  1235,  and  S.  587,  bills  provid- 
ing for  the  exception  of  certain  confi- 
dential information  from  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendai  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  1662,  establishing  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  interim  storage  and  per- 
manent disposal  of  high-level  nuclear 
waste  from  civilian  powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Goverrunental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  international 
drug  trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  267,  making 
the  Federal  tort  claims  procedure  the 
exclusive  remedy  in  medical  malprac- 
tice actions  resulting  from  federally 
authorized  National  Guard  training 
activities. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   653,   proposed 
Habeas    Corpus    Procedures    Amend- 
ments Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
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•Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's  role    in    the   world   coal    expori 
market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1775,  revising 
certain  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code  relating  to  tort  actions 
filed  against  the  United  States  and 
Federal  employees. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1529,  proposed 
National  Court  of  Appeals  Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Envirormient  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  1662,  es- 
tablishing a  Federal  program  for  the 
interim  storage  and  permanent  dispos- 
al of  high-level  nuclear  waste  from  ci- 
vilian powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  1662,  establishing  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  interim  storage  and  per- 
manent disposal  of  high-level  nuclear 
waste  from  civilian  powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  17 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of   Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  United 
States-Canadian  trade  policies,  focus- 
ing on  impact  on  border  States'  indus- 
tries. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
S.  1442,  revising  and  updating  Ameri- 
can food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To    resume   hearings   on   international 
drug  trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearing  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry on  S.  1442,  revising  and  updating 
American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To    continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
Committee  on  Lat>or  and  Human  Re- 
sources on  S.  1442,  revising  and  updat- 
ing American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  international 
drug  trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To   continue   joint    hearings   with   the 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 

and  Forestry  on  S.  1442,  revising  and 

updating  American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  use  of  Agent  Orange. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings   to    examine    the 
impact  of  media  on  juveniles. 

357  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  reten- 
tion or  destruction  of  certain  Federal 
Government  files. 

22:28  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1662,  establishing  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  interim  storage  and  per- 
manent disposal  of  high-level  nuclear 
waste  from  civilian  powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  international 
drug  trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  R.  Van  de  Water,  of 
California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  186,  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  to  provide 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  the 
States  criminal  justice  system. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  312.  a  private 
relief  bill. 

357  Russell  Building 
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9:30  a.1  a 
Ju(U(  :iary 


Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  preference 
rsquirements  of  the  Immigration  and 
If  ationality  Act 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


10:00 
uc 

tec 
Tol 


aLra. 


Judli  :iary 
Security 


and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
hold  hearings  to  examine  the  pres- 
iice  of  Cuban  intelligence  operations 
^thin  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


9:00  a.ln 


Governmental  Affairs 
Intefgovemmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tse 
To  hold  hearings  on  State  implementa- 
tion of  Federal  regulations,  focusing 
en  standards  of  the  Resource,  Conser- 
^tion  and  Recovery  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ^.m. 
Judl  :lary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
qalendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pin. 
Judifiary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To    continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
presence  of  Cuban  intelligence  oper- 
Jtions  within  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


9:30  a  m 


9:30  a  m 


9:30  s 


NOVEMBER  23 


NOVEMBER  24 


NOVEMBER  25 


9:30  a.  tn. 
Vet<  rans'  Affairs 
Bisiness  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349, 
I  irovidlng  for  limited  judicial  review  of 
I  he  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
I  ins'  Administration,  and  for  reasona- 
1  lie  fees  to  attorneys  representing  legal 
( ounsel  for  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  4.m. 
Judi  ciary 

See*  rity  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
T(    continue   hearings   to   examine   the 
;  (resence  of  Cuban  intelligence  oper- 
1  itions  within  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


DECEMBER  1 


Lab*r  and  Human  Resources 
T(i  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ne  affirmative  action  regulations  of 
he  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
)liance  Programs,  Department  of 
jabor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


DECEMBER  2 


Labjor  and  Human  Resources 
T )  continue  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance Programs,  Department  of 
Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JANUARY  13,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


JANUARY  14,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


JANUARY  20,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision  and,  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


JANUARY  28.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


FEBRUARY  4,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


October  28,  1981 


DECEMBER  4 


FEBRUARY  11,  1982 


9:30  a.m. 


'Bainklng,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
T  a  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  Defense 
Production  Act  authorities  to  stimu- 
late domestic  production  of  titanium. 
5302  Dirksen  Building 


Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 


other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  18,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  23,  1982 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  Disabled  American 
Vetet  ins. 

Room  to  be  announced 

-TSRUARY  25,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  lo 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 
OCTOBER  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Copyright  Act  of 
1976,  focusing  on  section  101  relative 
to  cable  TV  policy. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  10 

10:00  a.m. 
•Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1226,  establish- 
ing the  National  Nuclear  Property  In- 
surance   Corporation,    and    providing 
supplemental   insurance  coverage   for 
certain      cleanup      costs      following 
damage  to  nuclear  powerplants. 

Room  to  be  announced 

NOVEMBER  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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United  States 
1^  America 


Congressional  Uecord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE      ^Jth     CONGRESS.  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— r/iarsrfai/,  October  29,  1981 


(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  October  14.  1981) 


The  Senate  met  ct  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Gracious  Heavenly  Father.  Thou  didst 
say  to  Thy  servant,  the  prophet  Samuel: 

The  Lord  sees  not  as  man  sees;  man 
looks  on  the  outward  appearance,  but 
the  Lord  looks  on  the  heart.—  I  Samuel 

16:7. 

We  are  so  easily  self-deceived  because 
we  judge  by  outward  appearance.  Help 
us  to  see  O  God,  that  Thy  judgments 
are  based  on  that  which  is  within  us. 

We  forget  that  we  do  not  impress  Thee 
with  our  own  deeds,  however  good  and 
right  they  may  seem  to  us,  for  Thou  dost 
see  what  is  in  our  hearts.  Thou  dost  see 
not  so  much  what  we  do  as  why  we  do  it. 
Forgive  us  Lord  for  so  often  doing  the 
right  thing  for  the  wrong  reason,  thus 
trying  to  be  men-pleasers  while  ignoring 
our  accountability  to  Thee. 

And  forgive  us  for  justifying  our  ac- 
tions by  giving  reasons  which  are  not 
true  when  inwardly  we  were  motivated 
in  ways  we  know  are  wrong.  Help  us  to 
remember  that  we  live  our  lives  in  the 
penetrating  light  of  Thy  truth  and  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  we  are  accountable 
to  Thee,  not  only  for  our  works,  but  for 
our  concealed  motivation.  In  the  name 
of  Him  who  is  incarnate  truth.  Amen. 


ognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  recognition  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania <Mr.  Specter)  on  special  order  for 
15  minutes,  there  be  a  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  ot 
9  30  am.,  during  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  2  minutes  each. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


RECOGNITION   OF   THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.   The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 


A  LONG  AND  ARDUOUS  CHAPTER  IN 
THE     LIVES     OF     100     SENATORS 
COMES  TO  A  CLOSE 
Mr    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    yester- 
day a  long  and  arduous  chapter  in  the 
lives  of   100  Senators  came  to  a  close 
with  the  ending  of  the  AW  ACS  debate. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  those  Members  who  enabled  the 
floor   debate    to   move   at   a   swift   and 

equitable  pace.  ,   tv.^ 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  tne 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Sena- 
tor Percy,  and  the  equally  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  that  committee. 
Senator  Pell,  were  gracious  and  effec- 
tive managers  of  the  time  provided 
for  debate.  As  far  as  I  know,  every  Sen- 
ator who  expressed  a  desire  to  speak  on 
the  floor  was  given  that  opportunity. 

Inevitably,  I  will  omit  Senators  whose 
names  should  be  mentioned,  but  I  should 
like  to  especially  single  out  for  my 
thanks  and,  I  believe,  the  appreciation 
and  gratitude  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  for  his  assist- 
ance in  the  management  of  this  bill;  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  who  was  so  able,  skillful,  and 
effective  in  his  support  of  the  resolution 
of  disapproval;  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  BoscHWiTZ)  who  proved  him- 
self once  more  to  be  such  an  able  and 
competent  Senator  and  such  a  worthy 
adversary;  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN),  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  ;  and  the  list 
could  go  on  and  on,  Mr.  President. 

May  I  say  that  I  believe  the  conduct 
of  the  Senate  yesterday  and  the  days 
preceding  the  debate,  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  trust  and  of  respect  which  Sen- 
ators gave  to  each  other  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  eloquent  illustration  of  the  nature 
of  the  Senate  that  I  could  make. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  need  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order,  and  if  any  Senator 
wishes  time,  I  will  be  happy  to  try  to 
provide  it.  

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  there  are  certain  nomina- 
tions that  may  be  dealt  with  on  today's 
calendar.  I  am  grateful  for  that  informa- 
tion. 

I  ask  the  minority  leader  if  it  l-s  pos- 
sible to  do  those  nominations  appearing 
on  page  1  under  "The  Judiciary'  begin- 
ning with  Richard  J.  Cardamone,  of  New 
York  and  extending  through  all  of  those 
on  page  2.  and  to  include  the  nomina- 
tions placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in 
the  Department  of  State? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
all  of  the  nominations  on  the  executive 
calendar  have  been  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.   BAKER.  I   thank   the   minority 

Mr  President,  in  view  of  that,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
go  into  executive  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  nominations  so 
identified. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar 
under  the  Judiciary,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice US.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency,  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Public  Diplomacy.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  International  Joint  Com- 
mission. United  States  and  Canada,  and 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary  s 
desk  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nommations 
be  considered  en  b'oc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out ob-ection  t^e  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  follow: 

THE  Judiciary 

Richard  J.  Cardamone.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  2d  circuit. 


•  This  "bunet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Paul  A 
district  Judge 

Robert  D. 
U.S.  district 
of  North  Carolina 


Ma^uscn.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 

for  the  district  of  Minnesota. 

ter.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 

dge  for  the  western  district 


F  3tt 


Ouy   Oordo  i 
US.   attorney 
the  term  of  4 

Wlillam  H 
US.  attorne;, 
nessee  for  the 

Laxirence  C. 
marshal    for 
homa  for  the  t 

VS.    INTER> 


Donald  Eu 
be  a  member  u 
Overseas 

a  term  expirln 

US.  Adviso; 


DepJrtment  or  Justice 

Hurlbutt,  of  Idaho,  to  be 
for  the  district  of  Idaho  for 
ears. 

Jwlng,  Jr..  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
the  western  district  of  Ten- 
erm  of  4  years. 

Beard,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  US. 
eastern    district   of   Okla- 
rm  of  4  years. 

ONAL   Development   Coopera- 
tion Agency 

..  Santerellt.  of  Virginia,   to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Investment  Corporation  for 
Dec    17.  1983. 


(  he 


g(  ne 


Priva  e 


Tom   C.    Ko 
member  of  the 
Public  Dip 
1984. 


Y  Commission  on  Ptrauc 
Diplomacy 
II  ologos.   of   Virginia,    to   be   a 
U  S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
om^cy  for  a  term  expiring  July  1. 


Dep  lrtment 


John  Dlmltr 
Foreign  Servic 
bassador  Extra|)rdinary 
of  the  U.ilted 

INTERNATIONAI 


St,  tes 


Robert  f 
Commisbioner 
States  on   the 
slon.  United 
Nominations 
Desk  in 


St(  tes  1 


TI  E 


Bai  nes 


1-E 


Foreign     Ser 
Richard  L. 
officer  of  class 
secretary   in   t: 
United  State 
A.   Solar,   to   be 
class  5.  a  consi 
the  Diplomatic 
of    America 
celved  by   the 
Congressional 

Senior  Porelgfc 
Diego  C.  AsencI  3 
the   Senior 
Stites  of  Amer 
and  ending 
member  of  the 
cf  counselor 
re"arv    In    the 
United  States 
tions   werp   rpre 
peared  In  the 
ber  16.  1981. 


vere 


o;i 


Mr.  BAKER 
reconsider  en 
nominations 

Mr.  ROBERtr 
that  motion 

The  motion 
agreed  to. 

Mr.    BAKEl : 
unanimous  cor  sent 
immediately  m  itified 
given  its  consent 

The 
out  objection. 


PRESri  lENT 


TOM  C.  KOROLOGOp 
ADVISORY  COM 


tie 


Mr.    BAKEJ, 
pleased  that 
the  nominatio 
serve  on  the  1 
on  Public   Dip 
years,  Tom  Koi  o 
figure  in  the  U  S 
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OP  STATE 

Negroponte.  of  New  York,  a 
officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Am- 

^    and  Plenipotentiary 

;ates  of  America  to  Honduras. 

Joint  Commission.  United 
AND  Canada 
MlEwen,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
on    the   part    of   the   United 
[nternational  Joint  Commis- 

and  Canada. 
1  'laced    on    the    secretary's 
Department  of  State 
Ice     nominations    beginning 
.  to  be  a  Foreign  Service 
a  consular  officer,   and   a 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
America,  and  ending  Natalie 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
I  ar  officer,  and  a  secretary  In 
Service  of  the  United  States 
w  hlch    nominations    were    re- 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
on  September  21.  1981. 
Service  members  beginning 
to  be  a  career  member  of 
Service   of    the   United 
ca.  class  of  career  minister. 
P.  Serwer.  to  be  a  career 
Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
d  a  consular  officer  and  aic- 
Diplomatlc    Service    of    the 
)f   America,   which   nomlna- 
ed  hv   the  Senate  and  ap- 
C  ingresslonal  Record  on  Octo- 


o 


P  fcord 


Foi  Blgn 


Dai  lei 


ai  d 


Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
)loc  the  vote  by  which  the 
confirmed. 

C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 

the  table. 
to  lay  on  the  table  was 


Mr.    President,    I    ask 

that  the  President  be 

that  the  Senate  has 

to  these  nominations. 

pro  tempore.  With- 

is  so  ordered. 

CONFIRMED  TO  SERVE  ON  US. 
JSION  ON  PUBLIC  DIPLOMACY 

Mr.    President,    I    am 

Senate  has  confirmed 

of  Tom  C  Korologos  to 

.S.  Advisory  Commission 

omacy.   Throughout   the 

ilogos  has  been  a  familiar 

Senate;  most  recently. 


he  served  as  Director  of  Congressional 
Relations  for  President  Reagan's  transi- 
tion staff.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  deputy 
assistant  to  President  Nixon  for  Senate 
Relations  and  Assistant  to  former  Sena- 
tor Wallace  Bennett  of  Utah. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  come  to  know 
Tom  Korologos  both  in  an  official  capac- 
ity and  as  a  close  friend.  He  is  a  pro- 
fessional, and  an  accomplished  diplomat, 
who  holds  the  esteem  of  all  who  have 
come  to  know  his  fellowship.  I  am  con- 
fident that  Tom  Korologos  will  fulfill  his 
new  duties  as  distinguishedly  as  he  has 
always  done,  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him  once  again. 

CONFIRMATION  OF  TOM  KOROLOGOS  TO  BECOME 
A  MEMBER  OF  THE  US.  ADVIS03Y  COMMISSION 
ON    PUBLIC    DIPLOMACY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely gratified  that  the  Senate  has 
afforded  unanimous  confirmation  to  the 
President's  nomination  of  Mr.  Tom  C. 
Korologos  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Cfimmission  on  Public  Diplomacy. 

The  substantial  credentials  in  both  the 
private  and  public  sectors,  which  Mr 
Korologos  brings  to  this  important  and 
prestigious  post,  are  impressive  indeed. 

He  has  served  with  distinction  under 
two  Presidents  :n  the  conduct  of  congres 
sional  relations  as  well  as  representing 
our  Nation  on  three  special  overseas  dip- 
lomatic assignment.  F^rst.  to  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China,  and  second.  U.S. 
International  Communications  Agency 
tours  to  the  Hague  and  Belgrade,  and  to 
Athens.  Belgrade,  Budapest.  Prague,  and 
Paris. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Korologos  is  especially 
qualified  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  and  I  anticipate  that  he  will 
undertake  tho.se  responsibilities  in  the 
same  exemplary  and  enthusiastic  manner 
he  has  demonstrated  in  prior  positions 
of  public  trust. 

As  a  long-time  associate  and  friend  of 
Tom  Koro.ogos,  I  commend  my  Senate 
co"l°ague  for  their  confirmation  of  him 
to  perform  even  greater  service  to  the 
public  good  and  to  our  Nation. 

THE  NOMINATION  OF  TOM  C.  KOROLOGOS  TO  BE 
A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  OF 
PUBLIC  DIPLOMACY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  opportunity  today  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  President 
Reagan's  nomination  of  Tom  C.  Koro- 
logos to  be  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
C  ommission  on  Public  Diplomacy.  The 
nomination  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
m  ttee  on  Tuesday.  October  27. 

The  Advisory  Commission,  which  is 
composed  of  seven  members  serving  on  a 
part-time  basis,  is  an  independent, 
statutory  Presidential  Commission  whose 
memtyers  provide  oversight,  assessment, 
and  guidance  for  the  international  com- 
mun  cation,  cultural,  and  exchange  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Government,  rhe 
Commission  is  charged  specifically  with 
appraising  the  work  of  the  International 
Communications  Agency  and  periodically 
reporting  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress,  the  President,  the 
Secr°tary  of  State,  and  the  general 
public. 

I  commend  the  President  on  his  selec- 
tion of  Tom  Korologos  for  this  important 
position  of  public  trust.  Tom's  consider- 
able professional  experience  and  record 


of  public  service  have  prepared  him  well 
for  his  new  post  and  should  insure  an 
outstanding  contribution  on  his  part  to 
the  work  of  the  Commission. 

A  native  of  Utah,  Tom  began  his 
career  as  a  journalist  working  for  three 
notable  newspapers:  The  Long  Island 
Press,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune.  In  addi- 
tion, he  earned  a  masters  degree  from 
Columbia  University  where  he  was 
awarded  both  the  Grantland  Rice  and 
Pulitzer  Fellowships. 

Tom's  career  shifted  gears  in  1962 
when  he  became  administrative  assistant 
to  then-Senator  Wallace  Bennett  of 
Utah.  He  served  in  that  capacity  for  9 
years  becoming  an  expert  on  the  legis- 
lative process  and  the  workings  of  Capi- 
tol Hill. 

In  Tom's  case,  excellence  did  not  go 
unnoticed  for  in  1971  he  became  Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Legislative 
Affairs,  serving  in  that  position  with 
great  distinction  under  both  Presidents 
Nixon  and  Ford. 

Following  4 '2  years  of  service  at  the 
White  House,  Tom  joined  the  consulting 
firm  of  Timmons  &  Co.  where  he  Is 
presently  vice-president  for  legislative 
affairs. 

But  Tom's  public  service  did  not  come 
to  an  end  when  he  entered  the  private 
sector.  Following  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  he  served  as  Director  of 
Congressional  Relations  for  the  Office  of 
the  President-elect  helping  to  make  the 
transition  to  a  new  administration  one 
of  the  smoothest  in  recent  history. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  can 
well  see,  the  career  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Tom  Korologos  define  a  man 
who  int  mately  understands  the  busi- 
ness of  public  relations  as  well  as  the 
field  of  human  relations— special  skills 
that  will  be  of  tremendous  help  to  the 
Advisory  Commission  whose  goals  are 
so  similar  in  spirit  to  the  interests  of  the 
nominee. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Tom 
once  he  assumes  his  position  on  the  Ad- 
visory Commission.  And  I  am  confident 
that  the  other  Commission  members 
and  its  staff  will  come  to  admire  Tom 
as  I  have  as  a  thoroughly  professional 
and  dedicated  man  who  will  assume  his 
new  responsibilities  w.th  the  same  de- 
gree of  vigor  that  he  brought  to  Senator 
Bennett's  staff  and  the  White  House 
Office  of  Congressional  Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  en  lorse  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Tom 
Korologos,  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Public 
Diplomacy. 

THE   CONFIRMATION    OF   PAUL    MACNUSON 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  today  has  confirmed  tbp 
nomination  of  Paul  Magnuson  for  the 
Federal  bench  in  Minnesota.  President 
Reagan  and  the  Senate  have  made  an 
excellent  choice.  They  have  given  Min- 
nesota an  outstanding  jurist,  a  person 
who  will  serve  with  dedication,  compas- 
sion, and  wisdom. 

The  peo-)le  of  Minnesota  can  have  con- 
fidence in  the  selection  of  Paul  Magnu- 
son. Paul  was  one  of  five  candidates 
recommended  for  the  Federal  bench  by 
the  Merit  Selection  Panel  established  by 
Senator  Boschwitz  and  me. 

The  Merit  Selection  Panel  made  its 
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recommendations  only  after  hundreds  of 
hours  of  screening  applicants  and  per- 
sonally interviewing  many  well-qualified 
candidates. 

The  only  pressure  on  this  panel  was  to 
find  the  five  best  people  to  recommend  to 
the  President. 

Each  of  the  five  people  recommended 
would  have  made  an  outstanding  judge. 
Paul  Magnuson  was  selected  by  the  Pres- 
ident from  among  an  excellent  group  of 
people.  I  was  proud  of  the  work  of  the 
Merit  Selection  Panel,  proud  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Minnesotans  chosen  and  sym- 
pathetic to  the  President's  task  of  hav- 
ing to  reject  four  of  those  people. 

I  am  honored  to  have  Paul  among  my 
closest  friends.  But  I  am  most  honored 
to  have  a  close  friend  chosen  for  this 
position  in  a  process  that  put  merit  above 
politics  and  qualifications  above  personal 
ties. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION   OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  special  order  in  favor  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  but 
before  that,  I  yield  the  floor  so  that  the 
minority  leader  may  avail  himself  of  the 
time  provided  under  the  standing  order 
if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEifVDER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


The 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
minority  leader  yield  to  permit  me  to 
make  a  statement? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  re- 
maining time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

I  understand  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator ♦^vom  Mississippi  has  a  requirement 
for  time,  and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  him 
10  minutes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  I  am  yielding  to  him  under 
the  standing  order  be  given  him  after 
the  special  order  for  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoRTON>.  Does  the  majority  leader  wish 
to  modify  the  order  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume consideration  at  9:30  of  S.  1503? 

MODIFICATION  OF  ORDER  FOR   CONSIDERATION   OF 
S.  IS03  AT  9:30 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  have  an  order  for  re- 
suming consideration  of  S.  1503.  the 
Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  at 
9:30  a.m.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


S.  1789— ALIEN  PARENTAL 
AMNESTY  ACT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1790 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  special  legislation  on  behalf 
of  an  immigrant  family  in  Pennsylvania 
to  permit  them  to  stay  in  the  United 
States  and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  grant  perma- 
nent residency  to  immigrants  who  have 
lived  in  this  country  continuously  for 
at  least  7  years,  have  American-born 
children,  and  have  no  criminal  record. 
I  have  also  sent  to  the  desk  special  leg- 
islation on  behalf  of  an  immigrant 
family  in  Pennsylvania  now  facing  de- 
portation who  would  qualify  for  per- 
manent residency  under  my  general  leg- 
islation which  I  have  today  submitted. 

These  bills  recognize  that  millions  of 
immigrants  who  have  entered  or  re- 
mained in  the  United  States  in  technical 
violation  of  our  immigration  laws,  after 
having  lived  here  for  many  years,  have 
become  for  all  practical  purposes  con- 
tributing, productive,  and  dedicated  citi- 
zens of  this  country.  During  their  long 
period  of  residence  m  the  United  States, 
they  have  accrued  undisputed  equitable 
interests  in  remaining  here,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  their  American- 
born  children. 

The  children  born  in  this  country  to 
illegal  immigrants  are  eligible  for  full 
American  citizenship.  Frequently,  this  is 
the  only  home  they  have  ever  known, 
or  wish  to  know.  It  is  grossly  incon- 
sistent with  any  notions  of  humanitar- 
ianism  to  deport  these  children  or  to 
force  their  separation  from  their  par- 
ents. Whatever  the  circumstances  of  the 
parents,  having  been  here  in  violation 
of  the  immigration  laws,  if  that,  in  fact, 
is  true,  that  does  not  justify  uprooting 
these  children  from  their  only  real  home 
to  be  sent  to  foreign  lands  where  their 
adjustment  must  inevitably  be  painful, 
if  not  impossible. 

An  egregious  example  of  the  conse- 
quences of  our  present  laws  is  the  case 
of  the  Patel  family  in  suburban  Phila- 
delphia. Shailesh  Patel  has  lived  in  this 
country  for  16  years,  since  leaving  India. 
His  wife.  Premlata.  has  been  here  for 
10  years.  They  have  three  young  chil- 
dren who  attend  school  here  and  have 
made  close  friends. 

And  as  I  make  these  comments  about 
them  they  are  in  the  Capitol  today  while 
I  am  introducing  this  legislation  aimed 
at  securing  their  permanent  residency 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Patel  family  have  been  good  citi- 
zens. The  children  have  absolutely  no 
familiarity  with  India  and  cannot  speak 


their  parents'  native  dialect  and  cannot 
possibly  succeed  in  school  there.  Mr. 
Patel  is  well  hked  in  his  community  and 
has  operated  a  successful  service  station 
for  many  years. 

And  I  have  taken  the  time  and  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  Patels  in  their  home 
in  suburban  Philadelphia,  a  beautiful 
home,  indicative  of  the  contribution 
which  they  have  made  to  this  country. 
I  have  visited  Mr.  Patels  service  station 
and  can  personally  attest  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Patel  is  a  productive,  law- 
abiding  citizen. 

The  Patels  are  now  faced  with  a 
deportation  order  as  of  November  23, 
1981.  under  which  they  will  be  forced 
to  return  to  India.  Their  American 
dream  will  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  and 
painful  end  if  that  deportation  order  is 
carried  out. 

The  forced  exclusion  of  such  hard- 
working, conscientious,  and  community- 
spirited  people  is  certainly  not  what  our 
immigration  laws  were  designed  to  ac- 
complish. This  is  certainly  the  case  when 
their  effect  is  to  permanently  disrupt 
the  lives  of  young.  American-bom 
children. 

I  am  the  son  of  immigrants.  My  par- 
ents came  to  this  country  with  little 
more  than  an  ambition  of  making  a 
better  life  for  their  family  than  they 
had  known  themselves.  Shailesh  Patel. 
and  thousands  of  immigrants  like  him 
who  have  lived  and  worked  in  this  coun- 
try for  many  years,  harbors  the  same 
ambition  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Through  hard  work  and  initiative,  he 
and  his  wife  have  come  far  toward 
realizing  their  ambition:  and  in  doing 
so.  have  enriched  the  lives  of  their  com- 
munity and  the  United  States. 

We  are  a  nation  that  has  grown  great 
by  opening  its  doors.  To  allow  immi- 
grants who  have  made  a  productive  life 
for  themselves  here  and  who  seek  to  con- 
tribute to  their  communities  to  join  us 
as  citizens  is  to  the  benefit  of  all  and 
to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  early  consideration  and  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bills  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

s.  1789 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Allen  Parental  Amnesty 
Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 244  of  such  Act  the  following: 

"ADIUSTMENT  OF  STATUS  OF  CERTAIN  ALIEN  PAK- 
ENTS  OF  CHILDREN  BORN  IN  THE  PNTTED 
STATES 

"Sec  244A.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  and  except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b).  the  Attorney  General  shall 
adjust  the  status  to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  an  alien 
who — 

"(1)  makes  an  application  for  such  adjust- 
ment; 

"(2)  has  been  physlcaUy  present  In  the 
United  States  (excluding  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands)  for  a  continuous  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  seven  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  such  application;  and 
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provisions    of    subsection 
to  any  alien  who — 
Inadmissible  under  section  212(a) 

relates  '"  criminals,  procurers, 
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parent  of  a  child  born  In  the 

(a) 


S.   1790 


by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of    the    United    States    of 
(^ongress  assembled.  That,  not- 
paragraph   (14)   of  section  212 
igration  and  Nationality  Act, 
01  such  Act,  Shallesh  K.  Patel 
Patel  shall  be  held  and  con- 
been  lawfully  admitted  to 
for  permanent  residence  as 
)f   the  enactment   of   this  Act 
of    the    required    visa    fees, 
of  permanent  residence 
as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
I  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
by  the  proper  number,  dur- 
t  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year 
the  total  number  of  Imml- 
are  made  available  under 
of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
to  natives  of  the  countries  in 
were  born  or,  if  applicable, 
ber  of  immigrant  visas  which 
under  section  202  of  such 
of  the  countries  In  which  the 
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OFFICER.  Under 
order  the  Senator  from 
recognized. 
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Mr.   President,   last 
a  bill,  S.  1761,  which 
the    Voting   Rights   Act 
before  this  body  for  con- 
within    the    next    several 
amendment  that  is  sug- 
legislation  I  have  intro- 
to  section  5  of  the  act.  the 
section.   The   amendment 
a  new  preclearance  pro- 
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There  has  been  a  suggestion  by  some 
that  any  effort  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  would  in  fact  be  an  effort  to 
undermine  it  or  to  make  it  less  enforce- 
able, to  sabotage  it. 

It  should  be  noticed  In  reviewing  the 
bill  of  this  Senator,  Mr.  President,  that 
never  before  has  a  new  procedure,  in 
effect,  for  clearing  changes  in  local  laws 
been  ii  corporated  in  an  amendment  to 
make  applicable  in  every  State  the 
present  clearance  requirement  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

This  is  a  new  proposal.  It  has  not  been 
considered  before  by  either  body.  And 
I  am  hoping  that  it  will  be  carefully 
considered  by  the  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  all  Senators  before 
an  estimative  decision  is  made  to  re- 
ject it  because  it  is  an  effort  to  extend 
the  application  of  this  section  nation- 
wide. 

The  change  that  Is  suggested  provides 
for  a  declaratory  judgment  proceeding 
in  Federal  district  courts  for  review  and 
clearance  of  election  law  changes  at  the 
local  level. 

What  is  different  about  this  is  that 
under  current  law  the  Department  of 
Justice  now  has  the  sole  responsibility 
for  reviewing  and  approving  such 
changes.  This  is  undertaken  in  an  ofHce 
that  has  fewer  than  20  paralegals  and  a 
handful  of  lawyers  working  to  review 
changes  in  the  nine  States  covered  by 
this  section  of  the  act  and  portions  of 
14  other  States. 

Some  may  fear  that  the  Federal  court 
will  not  be  an  appropriate  forum  for  the 
review  of  changes  in  local  election  laws. 
But  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  men 
and  women  who  have  served  on  the  Fed- 
eral bench  in  the  last  30  years  have 
played  a  very  crucial  role  in  developing 
the  law  in  the  area  of  civil  rights  and 
voting  rights. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  particu- 
larly to  a  recently  published  book  by 
Jack  Bass  entitled  "Unlikely  Heroes,"  in 
which  he  points  out  the  dramatic 
changes  in  the  law  which  have  occurred 
as  a  result  of  decisions  by  Federal 
judges,  particularly  m  the  South,  and  in 
particular  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

He  talks  about  the  development  of 
civil  rights  and  voting  rights  laws.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  conclusions  and  deci- 
sions of  these  judges,  he  says,  formed  the 
basis  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Administration  officials  who  testified 
before  congressional  committees  pointed 
to  these  decisicms  and  conclusion  in  sup- 
port of  the  request  for  enactment  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

When  compared  with  the  very  few  per- 
sons who  are  assigned  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  the  job  of  reviewing  changes 
in  local  laws,  the  Federal  judiciary  ob- 
viously is  not  only  better  equipped  from 
a  manpower  standpoint  but  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  such  questions  and  in  making 
the  decisions  based  on  the  law  and  with 
allegiance  to  due  process. 

At  the  heart  of  this  proposal  is  the 
involvement  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  clearance  procedure.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  will  not  be  shut  out 
from  its  interest  in  reviewing  changes 
in  local  laws.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when- 


ever a  change  is  proposed  in  a  local  elec- 
tion or  voting  law.  process  will  be  served 
upon  the  Attorney  General  under  this 
procedure.  Notice  also  will  be  given  to 
the  general  public,  through  publication 
in  local  newspapers  of  the  fact  that  such 
changes  are  proposed.  Interested  persons 
who  want  to  be  notified  specifically  about 
any  changes  in  the  election  laws  will 
have  their  names  placed  in  a  registry 
with  the  court,  and  process  will  be  served 
on  them  as  well. 

So  instead  of  limiting,  as  the  present 
law  does,  review  of  election  law  changes 
just  to  those  few  people  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  this  change  that  is  be- 
ing suggested  will  involve  many  more 
people — minority  voters,  those  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  minority  voters,  the 
general  public— in  addition  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  the  clearance 
process. 

It  is  interesting  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  talk  about  nationwide  applica- 
tion of  a  preclearance  procedure,  that 
those  who  throw  up  their  hands  in  holy 
horror  first  are  those  who  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  civil  rights  effort 
and  the  effort  to  guarantee,  through 
Federal  law,  that  the  right  to  vote  and 
fully  participate  in  the  electoral  process 
is  guaranteed  by  a  law  with  teeth  in  it 
so  that  these  voting  rights  can  be  pro- 
tected fully. 

This  is  not  an  effort  to  make  less  en- 
forceable voting  rights  in  this  country 
of  ours,  but  it  is  an  effort  to  make  uni- 
form throughout  the  country  a  work- 
able, effective  procedure  which  will  en- 
large upon  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  review  and  approve 
changes  in  election  laws. 

That  would  be  just.  That  would  be  fair. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  even  argue  that 
the  right  to  vote  in  Alabama  or  Georgia 
is  more  important  than  the  right  to  vote 
in  Pennsylvania.  Illinois,  or  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  Mr.  President.  In  my 
judgment,  the  right  to  vote  and  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  political  process  ought 
to  be  guaranteed  by  our  Federal  law 
to  every  citizen,  no  matter  where  he  lives. 
It  is  not  just  a  right  that  ought  to  be 
protected  in  just  a  portion  of  these 
United  States. 

The  protection  that  this  change  would 
afford  would  make  this  Federal  law  like 
all  other  Federal  laws:  applicable  to 
everyone,  applicable  to  every  State,  to 
every  precinct. 

Some  say,  "Well,  you  would  have  to 
have  so  many  more  people  involved. 
You  would  have  to  increase  the  fund- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Justice.  More 
staff  would  be  needed  in  the  Federal 
courts." 

In  1980.  over  7,000  submissions  were 
filed  with  the  Department  of  Justice  ask- 
ing for  approval  of  changes  in  local  elec- 
tion laws.  Only  about  50  objections  were 
made  to  those  changes  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  What  this  indicates,  in 
my  judgment,  is  that  we  are  seeing  more 
and  more  voluntary  compliance  by  local 
political  units  with  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  This  is 
encouraging.  Those  who  say  this  would 
unduly  burden  our  Federal  court  sys- 
tem, that  we  would  have  litigation  in 
every  courthouse  across  the  country  be- 
cause of  this  change,  I  think  are  not 
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looking  at  the  fact  that  times  are  chang- 
ing, and  that  is  certainly  an  encourag- 
ing sign  applauded  by  this  Senator. 

We  do  not  want  to  turn  the  clock  back. 
Mr.  President,  and  go  back  to  the  devices 
that  were  used  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  deny  minority  voters  the  right  to 
vote  and  participate  in  the  political 
process. 

That  is  not  the  effort  being  made  here. 
There  are  provisions  in  this  law  which  are 
not  touched  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  which,  in  ef- 
fect, abolish  the  poll  tax  and  the  other 
devices  that  were  commonly  used  to 
deny  full  participation. 

This  is  not  an  effort  to  do  away  with 
those  changes.  If  my  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  those  provisions  of  the  law 
will  remain  in  the  law,  and  I  support 
their  remaining  in  the  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  have  a  Fed- 
eral law  making  it  illegal  to  evade  the 
payment  of  lawfully  due  income  taxes  in 
one  State,  it  ought  to  apply  in  another 
State.  Income  tax  laws  are  very  interest- 
ing In  that  we  do  not  have  enough  Fed- 
eral employees  or  agents  to  review  the 
preparation  and  filing  of  individual  in- 
come taxes  by  all  of  our  citizens.  But  it  is 
applicable  nationwide,  nonetheless.  It  is 
applicable  throughout  the  country  and 
applies  with  equal  force  and  effect  in 
every  State. 

If  it  is  against  the  law  to  commit  a 
crime  of  extortion  in  New  York,  it  is  like- 
wise against  the  law  to  commit  the  crime 
of  extortion  in  California. 

If  one  gerrymanders  a  political  bound- 
ary in  New  York  to  deprive  full  partici- 
pation in  the  political  process  by  minori- 
ties, that  ought  to  be  against  the  Federal 
law.  and  if  it  is  done  in  the  State  of 
Washington  for  a  like  purpose  it  should 
be  against  the  law.  Whatever  the  size  of 
the  minority,  it  is  still  wrong,  and  the 
Federal  law  ought  to  say  so.  There  ought 
to  be  some  provision  in  the  law,  to  make 
that  principle  enforceable. 

Mr.  President,  you  may  say  there  is  no 
such  discrimination,  no  activity  like  that 
at  all  In  some  of  our  States. 

Well,  what  is  the  objection  to  provid- 
ing that  it  is  illegal  to  do  it?  What  is 
wrong  with  having  a  procedure  that  will 
permit  review  of  such  changes,  and,  if 
there  is  any  alleged  discrimination,  it 
can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
court  in  an  expedited  proceeding?  It 
would  not  be  a  long,  urawnout  case  but 
one  that  is  limited  so  that  a  decision  is 
made  within  60  days  after  the  applica- 
tion for  a  declaratory  judgment  is  filed. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  60  days 
under  the  law  now  to  review  and  approve 
changes  in  local  election  laws.  What  we 
are  finding  out,  though,  is  that  in  some 
cases  that  time  period  drags  out  much 
longer. 

In  Jackson,  Miss.,  for  instance,  a 
change  was  made  in  the  boundaries  of 
the  city.  There  was  an  annexation  of 
some  areas  near  the  city,  to  include  them 
within  the  city  limits.  An  application 
was  made  5  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  for 
approval  of  that  change  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  section  5  provisions  on 
preclearance. 


Just  2  months  ago  the  Department  of 
Justice  finally  said  that  annexation  did 
not  have  the  effect  of  depriving  mi- 
nority voters  of  the  right  to  participate 
fully  in  the  political  process,  and.  in 
effect,  the  Department  approved  the 
change. 

In  the  meantime,  two  city  elections 
have  been  held,  both  under  the  cloud  of 
failure  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
approve  the  annexation. 

Those  in  the  annexed  areas  did  not 
know  whether  their  votes  would  be 
counted  in  the  election  or  not.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice,  at  one  time,  sent 
out  word  that  they  would  not  be 
counted,  then  changed  its  mind.  The 
point  I  am  making  by  referring  to  that 
isolated  incident  is  that  if  there  had 
been  in  place  a  preclearance  procedure 
such  as  that  suggested  in  the  amend- 
ment that  this  Senator  is  offering,  a  de- 
cision based  on  the  law  and  the  facts 
would  have  been  made  expeditiously.  If 
someone  might  be  aggrieved  because  of 
an  adverse  decision  made  by  a  local  Fed- 
eral judge,  an  expedited  appeal  to  the 
court  of  appeals  is  provided  in  the  bill 
so  that  there  will  not  be  any  intermin- 
able delay,  any  long,  drawn-out  pro- 
ceeding. A  decision  can  be  obtained 
promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Members 
will  review  this  proposal  for  change  and 
not  just  conclude  summarily  that  it  is 
not  workable,  that  it  is  an  effort  to  turn 
the  clock  back  or  sabotage  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  none  of  which  it  is. 

It  is  an  effort  to  improve  the  pro- 
cedure under  the  act  for  review  of 
changes  in  local  election  laws,  to  make 
applicable  nationwide  a  uniform  pro- 
cedure, to  give  greater  notice,  to  involve 
more  participation  on  the  part  of  mi- 
nority voters  in  the  preclearance  process 
and  to  provide  also  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  continue  to  have  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  preclearance  pro- 
cedure. 

Jurisdiction  of  these  cases  now  is 
vested  only  in  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  There  have  been 
only  23  cases  presented  to  that  court  in 
the  last  15  years;  only  10  written  deci- 
sions have  been  rendered,  indicating 
that  this  is  not  a  forum  that  is  being 
sought  out  for  taking  up  any  of  the  ques- 
tions that  are  arising  out  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  from 
time  to  time  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
discuss  further  this  proposed  change  and 
the  reasons  for  presenting  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  look  forward  to  the  hearings  that 
are  going  to  be  scheduled  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  I 
plan  to  present  these  suggestions  to  that 
committee  at  that  time  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business. 


POOR  PAY  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Alaska.  Sena- 
tor Stevens,  has  taken  the  lead  in  the 
Senate  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  the  difficulties  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  recruiting  qualified  in- 
dividuals because  of  the  various  pay  caps 
and  limitations.  I  have  joined  him  in 
these  efforts. 

Mr.  Daniel  Boorstin.  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, wrote  a  worthwhile  article  on  the 
same  subject  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Yoik  Times  on  October  27,  1981.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Poor  Pay  By  the  United  States 
(By  Daniel  J.  Boorstin) 
Washington. — Back  in  18th-century  Eng 
land.  Tories  argued  that  Members  of  Parlia 
ment  should  not  be  paid  so  that  the  natloi 
could  be  sure  that  wealthy  men  would  alway> 
fill  the  position  and,  hence,  there  would  b» 
no  danger  of  corruption.  Until  now,  no  on* 
has  seriously  argued  that  we  should  deliber- 
ately underpay  higher  executives  in  our  Gov- 
ernment In  order  to  be  sure  that  only  the 
Independently  wealthy  should  be  attracted. 
But  the  recent  refusal  by  Congress  to  restore 
some  equity  to  the  Federal   pay  system  for 
executives  shows  that  It  must  be  beginning 
to  thinlc  that  way. 

As  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  overseeing 
the  work  of  more  than  5,000  Government 
employees.  I  must  say  that  we  face  a  crisis 
in  the  management  of  our  Government.  At 
a  time  when  we  talk  of  increasing  Incentives 
for  effective,  imaginative  management,  when 
we  are  preoccupied  with  problems  of  th* 
economy,  energy,  and  defense,  we  are  loslnj 
our  best  managers.  And  we  are  failing  »■ 
attract  the  most  qualified  people  to  high" 
executive  service. 

I  am  having  the  greatest  difficulty  persus-J 
ing  the  Library's  best  executives  to  stay,  an' 
cannot  persuade  the  t>est  people  from  un) 
versitles  or  private  industry  to  Join  us.  Ye" 
the  Library  is  the  research  institute  for  Con- 
gress and  our  greatest  national  knowledge 
resource. 

Since  1977.  the  highest-level  Federal  execu- 
tives have  received  only  a  5.5  percent  pay  In- 
crease. Other  white-collar  Federal  employees 
have  received  increases  toUllng  33.5  percent. 
Yet  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  55.2  percent! 
In  our  free -enterprise  society.  In  a  Gov- 
ernment supposed  to  reward  merit,  it  is  im- 
possible to  provide  the  usual  incentive  of  s 
pay  Increase  for  any  of  my  top  executive 
staff.  More  than  100  employees  at  the  Library 
receive  the  same  salary  as  the  Deputy  Li- 
brarian! How  can  I  persuade  competent  ex- 
ecutives to  accept  Increased  responsibility, 
when  there  Is  no  commensurate  increase  In 
salary — and  now  seems  never  likely  to  be? 

When  I  recently  asked  an  Ivy  League  pro- 
fessor to  reconsider  his  refusal  to  accept  a 
Library  position,  he  replied:  "Do  something 
about  the  salary,  and  I  may  consider  It."  I 
was  asking  him  to  move  to  a  city  with  the 
third-highest  housing  cost  In  the  country, 
with  one  of  the  highest  costs  of  living  any- 
where, to  work  hard  at  a  salary  below  what 
he  was  already  receiving.  In  addition,  he  ob- 
served. I  was  asking  h!m  to  accept  a  limita- 
tion on  outside  income,  to  give  up  all  finan- 
cial privacy  under  the  recent  ethics  laws,  and 
be  a  target  for  the  press!  Do  you  blame  him? 
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between  wealth  and  medl- 

belleve  that  either  the  peo- 

States  or  our  Congress  Is  so 

t    of   desperation    and    the 

keep  the  machinery  of  Gov- 

we  will  find  ourselves  Increas- 

less  than  the  best.  This  Is 

Congress    will    not    provide 

tlves  for  our  ablest  citizens 

:Ivillan  service  without  sacrl- 

ts  of  their  family. 

ablest    predecessors.    Herbert 
ly  had   a  stock  answer  for 
the  Library  staff  who  came 
an  increase  in  pay.  "Is  it 
compensation   to   have   the 
_  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
know  how  effective  his  obser- 
then  But  I  find  myself  dally 
rtls  answer  now. 
Ilest   days   of   the   Republic, 
leaders  have  insisted  on  ade- 
ve    compensation    for    ex- 
Government.  When  the  mat- 
before    Congress    in    1797, 
■epresentatlve    from    Massa- 
a  policy  of  offering  "the 
for  which  an  office  could 
a  sum  should  be  paid  for 
to  command  men  of  talent 
George  Washington,  himself 
in  his  Annual  Message  of 
to   Improve    the   pay 
of  the  United  States,  lest 
sphere   within   which   the 
for  office  is  to  be  made, 
diminish  the  prob- 
of  men  able  as  well  as 
he    feared,    we   would 
from  public  trusts,  talents 
accompanied  by  wealth." 
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HYATT  ROLLER- 
ILANT— A  NEW  OPPOR- 


Mr.  President.  I  am 

t*  have  this  opportunity  to 

:ol  leagues  of  the  unique  ef- 

pl  ice  to  revitalize  a  General 

rollerb  earing  plant  in  Clark.  N.J. 

October  30.  1981,  a  new  cor- 


poration, Hyatt  Clark  Industries,  will  be 
formed  to  take  over  operations  of  this 
plant.  This  represents  a  cooperative 
effort  by  labor  and  management  to  save 
over  2,000  jobs  and  prevent  the  economic 
dislocation  it  would  cause.  Hyatt  Clark 
Industries,  Inc.,  will  obtain  its  capital 
and  operating  revenues  from  an  em- 
ployees stock  ownership  trust  lESOTI. 
Before  discussing  the  merits  of  this  ap- 
proach, let  me  provide  some  of  its 
history. 

The  New  Departure  Hyatt  Rollerbear- 
ing  Plant  in  Clark,  N.J.,  makes  tapered 
roUerbearings  for  automobiles  and  light 
trucks.  It  provides  jobs  for  over  2,000 
residents  of  New  Jersey.  In  May  of  1980, 
General  Motors  announced  that  it  would 
have  to  close  down  this  plant  unless  a 
new  buyer  for  the  plant  could  be  found. 
I  am  sure  all  of  you  are  well  aware  of 
the  problems  encountered  by  our  auto- 
motive industry  which  contributed  to 
this  situation.  When  their  attempt  to 
seU  the  plant  failed.  General  Motors  an- 
nounced in  August  1980  that  it  would 
close  the  plant. 

Shortly  after  General  Motor's  an- 
nouncement, a  group  of  employees  at 
Clark  formed  a  job  preservation  com- 
mittee. This  committee  commissioned  a 
study  by  Arthur  D.  Little  to  determine 
under  what  circumstances  the  Clark 
plant  could  be  operated  successfully  in- 
dependent of  General  Motors.  This  study 
concluded  that  an  independent  Clark 
plant  is  feasible  on  the  basis  of  General 
Motors  agreeing  to  a  long-term  commit- 
ment for  its  tapered  and  railroad  bear- 
ing requirements ;  labor  agreeing  to  work 
rules  permitting  increased  productivity; 
labor  accepting  a  modified  wage  package 
comprising  a  substantial  productivity 
and  profit-related  incentive  factor;  and 
obtaining  leadership  which  can  induce 
employees  to  work  for  better  quality  and 
higher  productivity.  It  appears  that  all 
of  these  are  objectives  being  met.  The 
catalyst  has  been  the  employees  stock 
ownership  program. 

A  new  corporation.  Hyatt  Clark  In- 
dustries, is  being  incorporated  tomorrow 
to  operate  and  revitalize  the  Clark  roU- 
erbearing  plant  it  will  obtain  its  reve- 
nues from  an  employees  stock  ownership 
trust  containing  contributions  from 
the  employees  at  Hyatt  Clark,  as  well  as 
private  financing  from  General  Motors, 
Prudential  Insurance  Co..  Fidelity  Union 
Trust  Co..  as  well  as  hoped  for  grants 
from  UDAG  and  EDA.  An  ESOT  is  a 
tax-exempt  employee  stock  bonus  trust 
organized  under  section  401(ai  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  An  ESOT  bor- 
rows money  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing stock  in  a  corporation  for  which  the 
employees  work.  The  ESOT  gives  its  note 
to  the  lender,  which  is  secured  by  a 
pledge  of  the  stock.  The  corporation  as- 
sociated with  the  ESOT— in  this  case 
Hyatt  Clark  Industries — issues  its  guar- 
antee of  repayment  to  the  lender  assur- 
ing that  the  corporation  will  make 
periodic  payments  into  the  ESOT  to 
amortize  its  debt. 

The  principal  and  interest  payments 
made  by  the  corporation  are  deductible 


by   the   corporation   in  calculating  its 
Federal  Income  tax. 

Loans  are  secured  by  the  credit  of  the 
corporation,  and  are  additionally  secured 
by  the  fact  that  the  obligation  is  re- 
payable from  pretax  dollars.  This  ar- 
rangement permits  the  corporation  to 
borrow  money  at  lower  cost,  and  permits 
the  employees  of  the  company  to  obtain 
equity  in  the  company.  As  the  loan  is 
repaid  by  the  ESOT,  the  liens  on  the 
stock  are  removed,  and  the  stock  is  then 
available  for  allocation  by  the  ESOT  to 
the  accounts  of  the  employees  as  bene- 
fits. 

This  is  a  stock  incentive  program  for 
all  employees  of  Hyatt  Clark  Industries. 
It  will  enable  the  corporation  to  survive 
in  the  short  term  because  of  wage  cuts 
accepted  voluntarily  by  employees.  In 
the  long  run,  employees  will  be  able  to 
make  up  those  cuts  through  the  value  of 
their  stocks.  In  addition,  the  more  pro- 
ductive the  employees  are,  the  greater 
wiU  be  the  value  of  their  stock. 

I  am  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
potential  for  rejuvenation  of  the  Hyatt 
Clark  rollerbearing  plant.  I  know  that 
some  of  you,  and  especially  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  share  my  belief 
that  employee  stock  ownership  programs 
can  play  a  vital  role  in  the  revitalization 
of  American  industry.  The  Hyatt  Clark 
plant  will  be  a  testing  ground  for  this 
innovative  approach.  I  support  what  is 
taking  place  there  and  hope  the  Federal 
Government  will  join  in  this  effort 
through  important  economic  develop- 
ment assistance. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


STANDBY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  S.  1503.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bill  (S.  1503)  to  authorize  the  President 
to  allocate  supplies  of  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum  products   during   a   severe   petroleum 
supply  shortage. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  resume  consideration  of  S.  1503.  the 
Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1981.  Last  Friday.  I  reviewed  the  signifi- 
cant need  for  this  legislation 

In  my  statement  and  in  my  colloquy 
with  the  minority  floor  manager,  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  section  4ia»  (2)  ob- 
jectives are  in  some  respects  conflicting 
and  often  internally  inconsistent.  These 
objectives  cannot  all  be  simultaneously 
achieved  during  a  severe  shortage.  We 
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intend  that  the  President  have  a  range 
of  discretion  in  dealing  with  the  par- 
ticular circumstance  a  severe  petroleum 
shortage  presents.  The  legislative  history 
we  have  made  to  date  clearly  recognizes 
and  addresses  the  conflicts  and  incon- 
sistencies within  these  objectives  and 
the  need  to  grant  the  President  discre- 
tion to  balance  and  reconcile  these  ob- 
jectives. I  note  for  the  record  that  the 
original  legislative  history  for  this  pro- 
vision indicated  the  same  result.  The 
1973  EPA  A  conference  report  said  of 
these  objectives  and  the  courts  have  con- 
sistently held  that: 

The  listing  of  objectives  In  successive 
paragraphs  lAi  through  il)  in  section  4 
(b)(1)  is  not  intended  to  establish  any  or- 
der of  priority.  There  are  collective  goals, 
and  the  conferees  have  not  attempted  to 
discern  an  order  of  precedence  or  value  one 
against  another.  It  Is  fully  recognized  that, 
in  some  instances,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
satisfy  one  objective  without  sacrificing  the 
accomplishment  of  another.  For  example,  the 
President  could  not  totally  allocate  propane 
to  agricultural  and  rural  heating  needs  anu 
at  the  sarhe  time  give  consideration  to,  the 
identified  objective  of  preserving  and  foster- 
ing competition  in  the  petro-chemical  in- 
dustry. For  this  reason  the  direction  to  the 
President  is  qualified  to  permit  the  regula- 
tion to  be  construed  so  as  to  accomplish 
the  enumerated  objective  ■■to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable^'.  This  qualification  is  ii;- 
tended  to  give  the  President  administrative 
ftcxibiUty  In  marshalling  short  supplies  and 
equitably  assigning  them  to  particuhu- 
needs.  (Paragraph  six,  pages  U  and  12. 
■•Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference".) 

In  order  to  insure  that  there  would  be 
no  legal  or  practical  ambiguity  about 
the  relationshii5  of  this  bill  and  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
lEPAAl.  I  offered  on  Friday  and  the 
Senate  adopted  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

SBC.  14  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  rec;ulre  that  any  aciion  taken  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  Act.  including  allo- 
cation of.  or  the  imposition  of  price  con- 
trols on,  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil  or  any 
refined  petroleum  product,  be  taken  in  a 
manner  which  would  have  been  required  un- 
der the  Emergency  Peli-oleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1073.  as  amended,  had  that  Act  not 
expired. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  eliminated  completely  any 
doubt  that  S.  1503  could  be  interpreted 
to  mandate  the  now-expired  EPAA  pro- 
grams. The  bill  in  its  current  form  pro- 
vides a  carefully  drafted  balance  between 
granting  the  President  the  fully  discre- 
tionary standby  authority  we  believe  he 
must  have  and  providing  equitably  for 
the  legitimate  interests  of  essential  sec- 
tors of  the  economy. 

The  application  of  these  objectives  will 
be  determined  by  the  President  in  his 
formulation  of  a  response  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  that  a  severe  pe- 
troleum shortage  presents. 

UP  AMENDMENT   NO.   545 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  preemption  of  State 
and  local  price  and  allocation  programs) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
<    an  amendment  to  the  desk. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), for  himself  and  Mr.  McCldbe.  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
545. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  15,  subsection  6(a)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  This  Act  supersedes  any  provision 
of  any  law  or  any  regulation  adopted  or  pro- 
mulgated by  a  Slate  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  to  the  extent  that  such  provi- 
sion or  regulation  provides  for  allocation  or 
limitation  on  the  price  of  crude  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil  or  any  refined  petroleum  product. 

'(2)  The  President  may  prescribe  rules 
exempting  from  the  operation  of  paragraph 
(1)  categories  of  laws  or  regulations  adopted 
or  promulgated  by  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  the  extent  that  he  detsr- 
mlnes  that  the  application  of  such  laws  or 
regulations  would — 

(A)(i)  promote  the  conservation  of,  or 
constrain  the  demand  for,  residual  fuel  oil 
or  any  refined  petroleum  product:  or 

(11)  provide  for  emergency  allocation  of 
residual  fuel  oil  or  any  refined  petroletm:i 
product  to  alleviate  a  shortage  within  such 
State  caused  by  damage  to  or  destruction  of 
facilities  located  within  the  Dnited  States 
and  resulting  from  sabotage,  accidents,  or  an 
act  of  Ood:  and 

(B)  (1)  prese:  ve  a  significant  State  or  local 
interest: 

(11)  not  unduly  burden  interstate  com- 
merce: and 

(iii)  not  significantly  impede  operation  of 
this  Act.  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  or  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the 
regulation  under  section  4ia). 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  provides  that  the  act,  S. 
1503.  providing  for  emergency  allocation 
and  price  control,  under  very  limited 
circumstances,  wiU  supersede  any  pro- 
vision of  any  State  law  or  regulation 
adopted  or  promulgated  by  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  that  provision  or  regulation 
provides  for  allocation  or  limitation  of 
the  price  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil. 
or  any  refined  petroleum  product. 

The  reason  for  this  is  rather  obvious. 
I  believe.  First  and  foremost,  the  supply 
and  pricing  of  crude  oil  as  a  commodity 
are  matter.s  of  interstate  concern.  They 
are  matters  of  primary  economic  and 
social  importance,  vital  importance,  to 
the  Nation.  You  cannot  segregate  or 
isolate  one  State,  one  region,  one  county 
from  the  rest  of  the  country  and  create 
for  it  special  rules  for  the  pricing  and 
allocation  of  petroleum,  without  neces- 
sarily affecting  the  rest  of  the  country. 

So  what  we  have  provided  for  here  is 
that,  to  the  extent  any  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  would  at- 
tempt to  allocate  or  put  pricing  regula- 
tions on  crude  oil.  they  would  be  pre- 
empted by  this  act,  unless  the  President, 
through  the  rulemaking,  provided  rules. 


in  effect,  to  exempt  such  State  laws  from 
this  preemption. 

We  would  not,  of  course,  preempt 
State  energy  conservation  programs, 
which  we  are  very  anxious  to  encourage, 
and  we  would  not  preempt  end -use  con- 
trols or  demand -restraint  measures, 
such  as  odd-even  restrictions  on  auto- 
mobiles, should  a  State,  county,  or  city 
desire  to  adopt  those;  and  we  would  not 
preempt  minimum  purchase  require- 
ments or  things  of  that  kind.  We  are  . 
very  explicit  in  stating  that  we  do  not 
preempt  those. 

Indeed,  the  President  could  provide 
that  a  State  or  a  subdivision  thereof 
could  adopt  pricing  or  allocation  provi- 
sions: but  the  President,  in  order  to  do 
that,  would  have  to  do  so  by  the  adoption 
of  a  rule  or  regulation.  He  also  would 
have  to  make  those  findings  which  are 
set  forth  is  the  amendment:  that  it 
would  promote  conservation  of  petro- 
leum or  constrain  the  demand  for  petro- 
leum, or  that  it  would  provide  for  the 
emergency  allocation  of  residual  fuel  or 
other  refined  petroleum  products  to  re- 
lieve a  shortage  within  a  State  caused 
by  damage  to  or  desL^uction  of  facilities 
located  within  the  United  States  and  re- 
sulting from  sabotage,  accidents,  or  acts 
of  God:  and  in  addition,  that  it  would 
preserve  a  significant  State  or  local  in- 
terest, that  it  would  not  unduly  burden 
interstate  commerce  and  that  it  would 
not  significantly  impede  the  operation 
of  the  act. 

So  that  should  the  President  make  all 
those  findings,  he  could  adopt  and  allow 
for  the  full  force  and  effect  of  a  State 
law. 

Mr.  President,  should  we  not  adopt  an 
amendment  such  as  this,  we  would  set 
the  stage  for  distortions  caused  by  one 
State  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  the 
market  by  artificially  allocating  to  its 
own  citizens  some  kind  of  preferential 
treatment,  either  in  the  allocation  of.  or 
conceivably,  even  in  the  pricing  of  crude 
oil. 

Approximately  35  States  have  some 
f-ovl  of  pricing  and  allocation  authority 
over  crude  oil.  If  tliese  35  States  are 
allowed  separately  to  trigger  in  some 
kind  of  preferential  or  at  least  different 
treatment,  we  would  have,  first  of  all,  a 
lack  of  clarity  and  an  ambiguity  and  un- 
certainty as  to  which  law  applied  where, 
which  was  in  conflict,  which  was  not  in 
conflict.  What  do  you  do  in  the  mean- 
time, if  you  have  two  apparently  con- 
flicting laws — that  is.  the  Federal  and 
the  State? 

This  amendment  would  provide  for 
that  clarity  and  would  prevent  the  dis- 
tortions and  would  create  a  truly  inter- 
state and  national  policy  insofar  as  it 
relates  to  the  pricing  and  allocation  of 
petroleum. 

So.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguLshed  Senator  from  Idaho  and  my- 
self, we  propose  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  consideration  of  S.  1503  by  the  Com- 
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Epergy  and  Natural  Resources, 
dealt  with  the  issue  of  the 
which  the  Federal  allocation 
hould     preempt     conflicting 
After  considering  the 
language  that  now  appears 
of  the  bill,  the  committee 
(  hange  the  preemption  mech- 
(Jrder  to  insure  that  certain 
would  be  permitted  to 
dfjring   an   oil   shortage.   The 
objective  was  to  leave  in 
State  or  local  regulations 
not  reduce  the  effectiveness 
allocation  scheme.  Ac- 
the    committee    staff    was 
draft  a  new  preemption  pro- 
>e   offered    as   a   committee 
The  staff  has  drafted  new 
reflects  the  committee's 
that  new  language  is  con- 
amendment  that  Senator 
I  have  offered. 

whenever     Congress 
he  issue  of  Federal  preemp- 
laws.  a  number  of  very 
difficult     problems     are 
committee  found  this  to  be 
true    in    the    context    of 
the  bill  would  establish 
jrogram  that  would  not  be 
and  thus  would  have  no 
on  the  States  unless  a  se- 
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odd-even  purchase  limitations  or  gal- 
lon limitations,  exempted  programs 
would  also  include  those  which  impose 
restrictions  on  service  station  operations 
or  other  energy  retail  operations.  An 
example  would  be  opening  and  closing 
limitations.  I  emphasize  that  this  list 
is  not  all-inclusive  but  merely  provides 
examples  of  the  types  of  conservation 
and  demand  restraint  programs  that 
would  not  be  preempted  by  Federal  law. 

The  amendment  would  also  permit  a 
State  Governor  to  take  appropriate 
emergency  action  in  response  to  a  short- 
term  or  localized  shortage  of  petroleum. 
if  the  shortage  were  caused  by  something 
other  than  an  import  disruption,  such  as 
storm  damage  to  refining,  transporta- 
tion, or  storage  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ognized that  State  programs  affecting 
the  allocation  and  consumption  of  pe- 
troleum must  be  strictly  limited  because 
of  the  interstate  nature  of  the  oil  indus- 
try. If  one  State  should  intervene  in  the 
distribution  of  oil  within  that  State,  the 
result  could  well  be  a  disruption  of  sup- 
plies in  a  neighboring  State.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  intend  that  one  State, 
by  triggering  its  own  allocation  program, 
obtain  an  advantage  over  another 
State.  Thus,  the  amendment  provides 
that  a  State  program  would  be  pre- 
empted if  it  unduly  burdens  interstate 
commerce. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Fed- 
eral allocation  program  were  activated,  it 
is  essential  that  the  States  be  prevented 
from  interfering  with  the  effective  im- 
plementation of  the  Federal  program. 
During  a  serious  emergency.  Govern- 
ment allocation  of  oil  should  be  con- 
ducted on  a  uniform  beisis.  This  can 
occur  only  if  State  programs  are  re- 
stricted to  those  that  do  not  significantly 
impede  the  operation  of  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. The  amendment  requires  that  all 
State  programs  meet  that  standard. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
establishes  a  new  preemption  mecha- 
nism by  providing  that  the  President  may 
prescribe  rules  for  determining  the  cate- 
gories of  State  laws  and  regulations  that 
would  be  exempted  from  preemption. 
However,  the  amendment  would  not 
provide  the  President  with  total  discre- 
tion to  decide  what  is  exempted,  nor  does 
it  prescribe  precise  statutory  standards 
for  exemptions.  Instead,  the  amendment 
reflects  an  appropriate  middle  ground  by 
prescribing  general  standards  for  deter- 
mining whether  particular  State  pro- 
grams will  be  permitted  or  preempted. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  just  point  out 
that  this  is  consistent  with  the  general 
philosophy  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  provide 
that  a  general  authority  be  placed  into 
a  standby  regulation,  but  specific  imple- 
mentation of  that  authority  would  be  in 
an  implementation  plan  which  would  be 
sent  to  Congress  at  the  time  of  a  severe 
supply  interruption,  and  implementation 
would  occur  for  a  very  limited  time,  only 
that  length  of  time  necessary  to  enable 
the  President  to  respond  to  a  specific 
crisis,  a  specific  emergency.  This  carries 
that  forward  by  saying  that  the  Presi- 


dent has  the  authority  to  decide,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  statute,  which  categor- 
ies of  State  and  local  regulatory  author- 
ity could  be  used  in  response  to  a  specific 
emergency. 

The  amendment  is  an  amendment  to 
section  6ta)  and  has  paragraphs  1  and 
2.  Under  subsection  ( a »( 2 )  there  is  a 
large  capital  <  A )  subparagraph  that  has 
two  clauses  in  turn.  Those  are  in  the  dis- 
junctive. An  exemption  must  meet  one  or 
the  other  of  the  tests  of  2(A),  but  there 
is  also  a  subparagraph  B  under  2  which 
is  conjunctive,  and  the  exemption  must 
meet  all  three  of  the  tests  contained  in 
6  ( a  >  ( 2 » ( B ) : 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  vote,  let  me  further  explain  why  I 
think  this  amendment  is  necessary. 

Several  of  us  on  the  committee  did  not 
feel  that  subsection  6(a>,  the  committee 
reported  preemption  provision,  ade- 
quately carried  out  the  preemption  pol- 
icy the  committee  intended  to  establish. 
We  felt  that  clarification  was  needed  in 
the  statutory  language  to  conform  it  to 
the  committee's  intent.  Moreover,  it  be- 
came clear  in  the  committee  discussion 
about  preemption  that  the  members' 
views  shifted  somewhat  on  this  issue  in 
the  last  markups,  as  th^  committee  saw 
the  need  for  a  stronger,  yet  flexible  pre- 
emption policy,  giving  some  discretion  to 
the  President  in  this  regard.  The  chair- 
man and  other  members,  including  my- 
self, acknowledged  the  need  for  a  com- 
mittee floor  amendment  to  incorporate 
their  most  recent  thinking  about  this 
complex,  but  most  important  issue.  The 
amendment  we  are  offering  today  would, 
I  believe,  accommodate  the  members' 
concerns  by  creating  a  strong  preemption 
policy  that  is  straightforward,  but  which 
includes  provision  for  Presidential  dis- 
cretion to  fashion  a  practical  preemption 
policy. 

What  was  the  committee's  original  pol- 
icy? We  intended  that  Federal  law  would 
set  forth  the  conditions  under  which  pe- 
troleum should  be  subject  to  mandatory 
price  and  allocation  controls.  State  ac- 
tivity in  this  area  is  to  be  precluded  at 
any  time  before  the  President,  under  Fed- 
eral statute,  has  declared  that  some  form 
of  petroleum  price  and  allocation  con- 
trols are  to  be  imposed.  After  such  a 
Presidential  determination.  State  activ- 
ity not  in  conflict  with  the  Federal 
scheme  would  be  permitted,  but  all  other 
State  activity  would  continue  to  be  pre- 
cluded. 

In  establishing  statutory  preemption 
of  State  and  local  activity,  the  committee 
is  expressing  a  concern  only  with  State 
and  local  activity  in  the  pricing  or  allo- 
cation of  petroleum.  The  committee  does 
not  intend  the  preemption  of  energy  con- 
servation programs,  end  use  controls,  or 
demand  restraint  measures,  such  as  odd- 
even  restrictions,  minimum  purchase  re- 
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quirements,  and  other  State  programs 
imposed  under  State  law  or  under  Fed- 
eral laws  such  as  the  Emergency  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1979.  The  committee 
report  is  quite  explicit  in  this  regard.  The 
amendment  we  are  offering  today  explic- 
itly incorporates  this  aspect  of  the  legis- 
lative history  as  Indicated  in  the  commit- 
tee's report. 

Subsection  6(a)  of  S.  1503  as  reported 
does  not  carry  out  the  committee's  pre- 
emption policy.  That  subsection  provides 
for  a  conflict  test  in  the  determination 
whether  or  not  a  State  law  or  regulation 
is  to  be  preempted  by  the  Federal  regu- 
lation. For  purposes  of  determining  con- 
flict, Federal  regulations  which  have  been 
imposed  as  well  as  those  regulations 
which  remain  In  standby  status  are  to  be 
considered. 

The  problem  with  this  approach  is  that 
it  provides  a  very  weak  form  of  preemp- 
tion in  the  context  of  a  bill  such  as 
S.  1503.  The  Standby  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1981  provides  broad  standby 
authority  to  deal  with  petroleum  supply 
disruptions.  Standby  regulations  under 
this  act  will  necessarily  be  general  regu- 
lations. 

Given  the  legislative  intent  of  Con- 
gress, not  to  mention  the  inclinations  of 
the  current  administration,  these  regula- 
tions are  bound  to  emphasize  the  need  to 
minimize  regulatory  burden  on  petro- 
leum firms  and  maximize  the  ability  of 
market  forces  to  operate  during  a  supply 
disruption.  Therefore,  there  may  be  and 
almost  certainly  will  be  broad  areas  of 
potential  regulatory  activity  which  are 
not  addressed  in  these  regulations  simply 
because  the  bias  both  of  the  act  and  of 
the  Reagan  administration  Is  against 
regulation. 

Thus,  use  of  a  conflict  test  by  the  com- 
mittee bill  may  lead  to  a  result  entirely 
different  from  what  the  committee  in- 
tended. That  is.  States  would  be  free  to 
occupy  those  more  intrusive  and  burden- 
some areas  of  allocation  or  pricing  activ- 
ity which  the  Federal  regulation  eschews. 
States  will  be  free  to  act  because  there 
Is  likely  to  be  no  "conflict"  betweeji  a 
general  Federal  regulation  and  a  highly 
specific  and  possibly  draconian  State  or 
local  regulation. 

Rather  than  affirming  the  supremacy 
of  Federal  law  in  this  critical  area,  the 
committee's  provision  may  in  fact  en- 
courage the  imposition  of  an  uncoordi- 
nated patchwork  of  complex  and  onerous 
State  petroleum  price  and  allocation  reg- 
ulations. Nothing  could  do  more  to  weak- 
en the  ability  of  the  Nation  to  respond 
forcefully  and  effectively  to  a  severe  pe- 
troleum supply  disruption. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Committee's 
preemption  provision  carries  an  inherent 
weakness,  it  also  fails  to  permit  the  kind 
of  flexibility  that  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  agree  is  essential.  For  example,  un- 
der the  committee's  provision,  as  report- 
ed, if  a  State  suffered  a  local  disaster 
that  disrupted  the  local  supply  of  petro- 
leum, a  Governor  might  fin(i  that  the 
Federal  law  preempted  his  emergency 
authorities  to  order  the  timely  supply  of 
petroleum  to  the  disaster  area,  even  in 
the  case  that  the  Governor's  action  was 
localized  and  would  have  no  effect  on 
other  States.  If  no  Federal  program  was 


yet  triggered,  then  the  State  emergency 
allocation  authority  might  be  preempted 
by  the  committee's  preemption  provision. 
There  will  be  other  situations  as  well 
that  require  exceptions  to  preemption 
and  we  may  not  be  able  to  explicitly  an- 
ticipate all  of  those  situations  in  ad- 
vance. 

So  the  committee's  preemption  provi- 
sion, as  reported,  h&s  problems  which 
the  Senate  ought  to  address.  Our 
amendment  contains  a  better  approach 
to  the  problem.  This  is  what  it  would 
do: 

First,  the  amendment  preempts  upon 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  act 
any  category  of  State  and  local  law  or 
regulation  to  the  extent  that  such  cate- 
gory provides  for  the  allocation  or  pric- 
ing of  petroleum.  There  is  no  conflict 
test.  The  only  matter  at  Issue  would  be 
if,  or  the  extent  to  which,  a  specific  State 
or  local  law  or  regulation  requires  man- 
datory allocation  or  limits  the  price  of 
crude  oil  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product. 

The  President  would  be  authorized  to 
prescribe  rules  exempting  specific  cate- 
gories of  State  and  local  laws  and  regu- 
lations from  the  operation  of  this  uncon- 
ditional   preemption    if    the   President 
makes  certain  determinations.  This  pro- 
vision would  provide  the  President  with 
the  needed  flexibility  to  announce  any 
modifications  he  considers  necessary  in 
the  rules  of  the  game.  But  the  basic 
rule  would  be  maintained — namely,  that 
the  question  of  when  and  how  petroleum 
is  to  be  subject  to  price  and  allocation 
control  would  be  a  Federal  matter  com- 
mitted to  the  discretion  of  the  President. 
Thus  a  Governor  or  local  ofBcial  would 
know  well  in  advance  that,  for  example, 
his   disaster  relief   authority   to  direct 
supplies  of  fuel  as  is  necessary  within 
his  State  could  be  preserved.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  clear  that  the  de- 
cision  to  impose   price   and   allocation 
controls  on  the  petroleum  industry  gen- 
erally in  response  to  a  national  or  re- 
gional shortfall  lies  with  the  President. 
Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  the  role 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  en- 
ergy policy  is  a  controversial  one.  Where 
the  petroleum  industry  is  concerned  it  is 
clear  to  this  Senator  that  the  central 
role  played  by  petroleum  in  our  energy 
supply  mix  and  the  essentially  inter- 
•state — indeed    international— structure 
and  organization  of  that  industry  dic- 
tate that  the  Federal  Government  take 
the  lead  in  developing  the  strategies  for 
dealing  with  petroleum  supply  disrup- 
tions. ^  ^.  . 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 

amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  all  time  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  tUP  No.  545)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  thai  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S92 

(Purpose:  To  recycle  increased  tax  revenue* 
and  thereby  allow  market  forces  to  operate 
during  oil  supply  disruptions) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  592  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bbao- 
LET I  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  693. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

After  the  enacting  clatise  in  lines  1  and  3, 
page  1.  strike  out  all  that  follows  and  insert 
Instead: 

Section  1.  la)  Sho«t  Title. — This  Act  m»y 
be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Preparedness  Act 
of  1981". 

(b)  Table  OP  Contents. — 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  2.  Statement  of  findings  and  purposes 

Sec    3.  Definitions. 

TITLE  I— STANDBY  REVENtJE  RECYCLING 
AUTHORITY 

Sec.  101.  Standby   recycling   authority. 
Sec.  102.  Implementation    of    the    standby 

plan. 
Sec.  103.  Reimbursement   to  States. 
Sec.   104.  Preemption. 
Sec.   105.  Expiration. 

TITLE  II— USE  OP  THE  STRATEGIC 
PETROLEUM  RESERVE 

Sec.  201.  Crude  oil  access. 

TITLE  III— INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
REPORTS 
Sec.  301.  OH  storage  tax '  mcentlvea. 
Sec.  302.  International   cooperation. 

statement  of  findings  and  purposes 
Sec.   2.    (a)    Congress   finds   and   declares 
that— 

( 1 )  disruptions  in  the  supply  of  Imported 
oU  are  likely  during  the  next  decade: 

(2)  such  emergencies  will  disrupt  normal 
petroleum  market  operations;  standby 
sources  of  supply  of  crude  oil.  such  as  stra- 
tegic stockpiles,  should  be  used  to  mitigate 
the  potential  for  market  turmoil; 

(3)  If  oil  stockpiles  are  unavailable  or  in- 
sufflclent  to  fully  offset  the  reduction  In  oil 
available  to  the  world  oil  market,  oil  prices 
win  rise,  possibly  rapidly  and  to  high  levels; 

(4)  without  compensating  action,  such 
high  prices  will  create  severe  economic  dis- 
locations and  individual  hardships; 

(5)  If  Federal  action  Is  not  taken  to 
ameliorate  these  economic  consequences  of 
disruptions,  individual  States  may  be  com- 
pelled to  implement  differing,  perhaps  less 
efficient  emergency  programs; 

(6)  severe  oil  supply  disruptions  constitute 
a  threat  to  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
which  can  most  effectively,  efficiently,  and 
equitably  be  dealt  with  through  prompt  fis- 
cal action  by  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment: and 

(7)  no  emergency  program  will  be  able  to 
avoid  entirely  the  market  disruptions  and 
persona]  hardships  that  will  accompany  a 
petroleum  supply  disruption;  however, 
prompt  fiscal  action  by  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  will  reduce  Individual  hard- 
ships and  economic  dislocations  more  effec- 
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(7)  the  fulfillment  of  international  treaty 
obligations. 

(c)  The  plan  providing  for  the  recycling  of 
Federal  tax  revenues  shall  use  a  combination 
of  emergency  distribution  of  funds  to  State 
Governors  for  further  distribution,  emer- 
gency chemges  in  withholding  rates  reduc- 
Lions  in  payroll  or  other  taxes,  additions  to 
social  security  and  supplemental  security  in- 
come payments,  or  other  mechanisms  that 
the  President  elects  to  address  the  objectives 
listed  in  (b).  The  standby  plan  shall  provide 
guidelines  for  State  Governors  and  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  ensure  the  objectives  listed  in  (b) 
are  met.  Reasonable  accounting  and  auditing 
procedures  shall  be  established.  The  standby 
plan  shall  be  developed  in  consultation  with 
State  Governors  and  local  officials  and  with 
the  benefit  of  public  participation. 

(d)  The  emergency  distribution  of  funds 
to  each  State  Governor  shall  enable  each 
Governor,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, to  mitigate  the  effects  of  higher 
oil  prices  on  low-income  or  otherwise  dis- 
advantaged people;  public  health,  safety. 
and  welfare  activities  In  the  State;  essential 
public  services  in  the  State;  economic  effi- 
ciency; people  experiencing  extreme  personal 
hardship;  and  other  priority  activities  in  the 
State  as  determlnd  by  the  Governor. 

(e)  The  plan  shall  specify  the  procedures 
by  which  the  recycled  Federal  tax  revenues 
will  be  distributed  to  the  economy.  To  avoid 
disproportionate  burdens  on  any  one  sector, 
income  group,  or  region,  the  plan  shall  be 
designed  to  give  priority  to  those  individuals 
or  regions  who  are  most  adversely  affected 
and  least  capable  of  absorbing  higher  oil 
prices.  The  specific  administrative  procedures 
whereby  Federal  tax  revenues  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  each  of  the  following  categories 
shall  be  specified  in  the  proposed  plan:  Indi- 
viduals via  lower  Federal  income  tax  with- 
holding rates,  individuals  via  other  Federal 
payments,  each  State  Governor  for  further 
distribution  to  essential  public  services,  each 
State  Governor  for  further  distribution  to 
low-Income  or  otherwise  disadvantaged  peo- 
ple, and  other  categories  by  the  President. 

(f )  The  plan  may  include  adjustments  and 
slmpllflcatlons  to  the  crude  oil  windfall 
profit  tax  (Public  Law  96-233).  that  would 
eliminate  the  tax  on  new  wells  brought  into 
production  during  and  after  the  severe  sup- 
ply disruption  and  that  would  Increase  the 
tax  rate  on  the  Incremental  revenues  result- 
ing from  the  supply  disruption.  An  adjusted 
tax  shall  apply  to  all  oil  flowing  from  wells 
in  production  prior  to  the  disruption. 

IMPLEMENTATION   OF  THE  STANDBY  PLAN 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Presdent  may  implement 
the  standby  plan  whenever  the  President 
determines  that  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
disruption  exists  and  only  with  the  passage 
of  a  Joint  resolution  authorizing  specific  re- 
cycling measures.  In  the  event  of  a  severe  pe- 
troleum supply  disruption  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
on  the  same  day,  evidence  of  the  determina- 
tion called  for  in  the  preceding  sentence  and 
a  request  for  a  Joint  resolution  that  specifies 
the  amount  of  Federal  tax  revenues  to  be 
recycled  and  the  measures  from  the  standby 
plan  to  be  used  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
specified  in  section  101  (b) . 

(b)  No  such  Joint  resolution  may  be  con- 
sidered approved  for  purposes  of  subsection 

(a)  unless,  between  the  date  of  transmittal 
and  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  10  calendar 
days  of  the  date  on  which  such  action  is 
transmitted  to  such  House,  each  House  of 
Congress  passes  the  Joint  resolution  described 
in  subsection  (d)  (2). 

(c)  If  the  Congress  is  not  in  session  the 
President  may  call  the  Congress  into  emer- 
gency session. 

(d)  (1)  This  subsection  is  enacted  by  Con- 
gressr— 


(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  and  as  such  it  is  deemed  a  part 
of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respectively,  but 
applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  that  House  in  the  case  of 
joint  resolutions  described  by  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection;  and  it  supersedes  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  It  is  inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  contltu- 
tlonal  right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  the  House. 

(.2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  ■Joint  resolution"  means  only  a  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  that  specifies  the  amount  of 
Federal  revenues  to  be  recycled  by  each  of 
the  measures  listed  in  section  101(c).  The 
Joint  resolution  shall  Include  necessary 
changes  to  existing  law.  The  President  shall 
not  recycle  revenues  In  excess  of  the  amount 
of  disruption-related  increased  Federal  reve- 
nues, collected  during  and  as  a  primary  re- 
sult of  the  severe  petroleum  supply  disrup- 
tion. 

(3)  A  Joint  resolution  once  Introduced 
shall  Immediately  be  referred  to  the  House 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy 
and  Commerce,  and  the  Senate  Committees 
on  Finance  and  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources by  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

(4)  (A)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  Joint 
resolution  has  been  referred  has  not  reported 
it  at  the  end  of  4  calendar  days  after  its 
referral,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  Aiove  either  to 
discharge  ihe  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  such  Joint  resolution  or  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consider- 
ation of  any  other  Joint  resolution  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  committee. 

(B)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  Joint 
resolution,  shall  be  highly  privileged,  and 
debate  thereon  shall  be  limltej  to  not  more 
than  1  hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  Joint 
resolution.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
shall  not  be  In  order,  and  It  shall  not  be  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  bv  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(C)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to.  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  Joint  resolution. 

(5)  (A)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of.  a  Joint  resolution,  it  shall  be 
at  any  time  thereafter  In  order  (even  though 
a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution.  The  motion 
-shall  be  highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be 
debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
shall  not  he  in  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  acreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  Joint  resolution  referred 
to  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  20  hours, 
which  shall  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  such  Joint  reso- 
lution. A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall 
not  be  debatable.  An  amendment  to.  or  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  Joint  resolution  shall 
not  be  In  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such 
Joint  resolution  was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(6)  (A)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of  a  Joint  resolution  and 
motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(B)  Appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the 
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Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedures  relating  to 
a  Joint  resolution  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(e)  The  procedures  described  in  (a)  and 
(b)  above  may  also  be  initiated  by  either 
House  of  Congress.  If  the  President  vetoes  the 
measure  so  initiated,  the  Congress  may  at- 
tempt to  override  the  veto  in  the  usual 
manner. 

(f )  The  President  may  recycle  revenues  in 
addition  to  those  Initially  requested  under 
the  procedures  described  In  this  section  by 
submitting  an  additional  request  using  the 
same  procedure. 

REIMBURSEMENT    TO    STATES 

Sec.  103.  The  President  may  reimburse  any 
State  for  expenses  Incurred  by  such  State  in 
preparation  for  or  execution  of  responsibili- 
ties delegated  to  such  State  at  its  request  by 
the  President  under  this  title. 

PREEMPTION 

Sec.  104.  Upon  enactment,  this  title  shall 
preempt  any  provisions  of  any  programs  es- 
tablished by  any  State  or  local  government 
which  subject  crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
products  to  allocation  or  price  regulation. 
This  preemption  shall  be  effective  regardless 
of  whether  the  standby  plan  is  implemented 
under  section  102. 

EXPIRATION 

Sec.  105.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
cease  to  have  effect  on  December  31.  1995. 
TITLE    II— USE   OF   THE   STRATEGIC    PE- 
TROLEUM RESERVE 

CRUDE  on,  ACCESS 

Sec.  201.  Within  3  months  aft^r  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  President  shall 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  Plan,  In  accordance  with 
section  154  of  Public  Law  94-163,  providing 
for  competitive  sales  from  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  to  ensure  emergency  access 
to  crude  oil  for  particularly  affected  refiners 
in  lieu  of  a  standby  crude  oil  allocation  pro- 
gram. The  amendment  shall  specify  auction 
procedures,  eligible  participants,  volumes  to 
be  made  available  for  auction,  minimum  vol- 
umes of  reserve  to  be  maintained  as  neces- 
ary  for  wax  time  mobilization,  and  proce- 
dures to  make  possible  successful  bids  for 
small  volumes  of  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve oil,  such  as  bids  from  refiners  serving 
agricultural  or  rural  areas. 

TITLE  III— INVESTIGATIONS  AND 

REPORTS 

OIL  STORAGE  TAX  INCENTIVES 

Sec.  301.  Within  6  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  President 
shall  submit  a  full  and  detailed  report  on 
the  advisability  and  alternative  means  of  (1) 
reducing  the  tax  llBbility  of  persons  who 
draw  down  oil  reserves  during  oil  supply  dis- 
ruptions, and  (2)  providing  tax  or  other 
incentives  for  the  construction  of  private- 
sector  oil  storage  facilities  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  increased  private-sector  oil  reserves. 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 

Sec.  302.  Within  6  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  President 
shall  submit  a  full  and  detailed  report  on 
the  manner  in  which  oil  stockpile  and  de- 
mand restraint  measures  have  been  and  may 
be  coordinated  among  some  or  all  allies  and 
trading  partners. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  now  offering  will  ac- 
complish what  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Committee,  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council  and  most  witnesses  at  our 
hearings  said  they  wanted:  To  let  market 
forces  work  as  long  as  possible.  It  does 
so  by  providing  an  alternative  to  price 
controls   and   Government   allocations. 


The  concept  is  not  complex.  The  essence 
of  the  amendment  is  as  follows : 

First,  price  controls  and  allocations 
are  not  authorized.  If  the  emergency  is 
so  severe  as  to  threaten  national  secu- 
rity, the  President  already  has  the  au- 
thority to  allocate  oil  supplies  imder  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

If  price  controls  are  not  imposed,  then 
market  forces  will  push  up  crude  oil 
prices.  This,  in  turn,  will  increase  the 
revenues  flowing  to  State  and  Federal 
Governments  under  existing  tax  law,  in- 
cluding the  windfall  profit  tax.  The  sec- 
ond component  of  this  amendment  is 
to  recycle  these  increased  Federal  reve- 
nues back  to  the  economy  to  provide  fi- 
nancial protection  for  the  economy  in 
general  and  individuals  in  particular. 

The  increased  Federal  revenues  would 
be  recycled  back  to  the  economy  by  low- 
ering withholding  rates  on  the  Federal 
income  tax,  by  increasing  social  security 
payments  and  by  sending  State  Gover- 
nors an  emergency  block  grant  to  allow 
them  to  maintain  essential  public  serv- 
ices— police  and  fire — and  other  priority 
activities  in  their  States,  such  as  farm- 
ers, fishermen,  and  pubUc  health. 

The  amendment  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  discretionary  authority  at  the 
outset  of  a  disruption  to  remove  the 
windfall  profit  tax  from  newly  discovered 
oil  and  to  increase  the  marginal  tax 
rates  on  oil  already  in  production. 

The  third  major  component  of  this 
approach  concerns  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve.  To  insure  that  all  refiners 
have  access  to  crude  oil  in  the  early  days 
of  a  supply  disruption,  the  amendment 
provides  for  an  auction  of  a  portion  of 
the  oil  in  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
So.  Mr.  President,  my  amendment 
does  three  things:  First,  it  enables  mar- 
ket forces  to  distribute  oil  supplies  aind 
set  oil  prices. 

Second,  it  provides  the  means  where- 
by Government  can  insure  financial  pro- 
tection for  essential  public  services  and 
people  who  cannot  adjust  to  suddenly 
higher  oil  prices. 

Third,  it  seeks  to  avoid  panic  by  mak- 
ing oil  in  the  SPR  available  to  the  mar- 
ket. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  compare 
this  market  approach  with  the  regula- 
tory approach  of  S.  1503.  Under  which 
alternative  will  the  Nation  be  better  pre- 
pared for  an  emergency?  Under  the 
regulatory  strategy  the  Government  will 
tell  the  country  that  during  a  disrup- 
tion oil  prices  will  be  controlled  and  oil 
supplies  will  be  allocated  according  to  a 
set  of  rules  written  by  Government  em- 
ployees at  the  Department  of  Energy. 
I  do  not  say  people  will  not  prepare 
for  disruptions  under  regulatory  strate- 
gy, but  what  I  do  say  is  that  the  form  of 
those  preparations  will  be  perverse;  busi- 
nesses will  send  their  representatives  to 
Washington,  they  will  hire  lawyers  and 
lobbyists  to  try  to  get  closer  to  the  front 
of  the  line  of  the  allocation,  and  they 
may  even  pass  up  opportunities  to  use 
alternatives  to  oil  which  would  reduce 
their  historical  use. 

If  refiners  can  count  on  the  Federal 
Government  to  step  in  and  reallocate 


oil  from  refiners  who  have  built  up  in- 
ventories to  refiners  who  have  not,  what 
is  the  incentive  to  build  private  stock- 
piles? If  the  Government  promises  to 
step  in  and  reallocate  oil  from  those  re- 
finers who  have  developed  reliable 
sources  of  contract  crude  oil  to  those 
refiners  who  choose  to  rely  on  the  usually 
lower  priced  spot  market,  what  is  the 
incentive  to  pursue  reliable  contracts? 

Mr.  President.  Ashland  Oil  st^d  off 
its  crude  oil-producing  properties  and  . 
was  asked  how  they  intended  to  obtain 
crude  oil  during  a  supply  disruption. 
Their  answer,  Mr.  President,  was.  "We 
don't  worry,  the  Government  will  take 
care  of  us." 

Contrast  those  strange  incentives  with 
those  provided  by  the  market  approach. 
If  everyone  knows  that  oil  price.s  will 
be  allowed  to  rise  during  an  emergency, 
everyone  will  have  the  strong  incentive 
to  make  whatever  arrangements  are 
best  suited  to  his  or  her  situation. 

Let  me  give  some  examples  of  the  kind 
of  preparations  our  approach  would  en- 
courage that  would  not  occur  if  price 
control  authority  were  in  place.  Begin- 
ning with  crude  oil  producers,  the  possi- 
bility of  suddenly  higher  prices  may  sug- 
gest operating  procedures  that  would  en- 
able existing  wells  to  produce  additional 
barrels  of  oil  even  at  the  risk  of  slightly 
lower  production  sometime  in  the  future. 
No  one  knows  how  much  oil  this  could 
make  available,  but  we  do  know  that  the 
threat  of  price  controls  will  extinguish 
any  incentive  to  try.  Both  producers  and 
refiners  will  have  a  strong  incentive  to 
stockpile  more  oil  in  anticipation  of 
higher  prices  during  disruptions. 

Additional  oil  production  anywhere  in 
the  world  and  use  of  oil  stockpiles  any- 
where in  the  world  are  the  most  effective 
means  of  holding  down  world  oil  prices. 
To  see  this,  simply  look  at  the  $20  price 
increase  that  accompanied  the  Iranian 
revolution  which  occurred  when  stocks 
were  low,  and  compare  that  with  the  $3 
price  increase  that  accompanied  the 
Iran -Iraq  war  which  occurred  when 
stocks  were  high. 

(Mr.  SYMMS  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  another 
way  that  our  amendment  encourages 
stockpiling  in  advance  of  oil  supply  dis- 
ruptions is  by  using  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  instead  of  reallocating 
crude  oil  among  refiners.  If  refiners  de- 
pend on  the  SPR  rather  than  a  program 
which  takes  oil  from  one  refiner  and 
gives  it  to  another  refiner,  then  refiners 
will  push  DOE  to  fill  the  reserve  faster. 
The  SPR  will  finally  have  a  real  and 
powerful  constituency. 

All  oil  consumers  will  have  an  incentive 
to  prepare  for  suddenly  higher  oil  prices. 
Utilities  can  either  switch  from  oil  en- 
tirely or  can  at  least  plan  to  use  non -oil- 
burning  facilities  more  intensively  dur- 
ing disruptions.  Plans  to  wheel  power, 
that  is,  buy  electricity  from  other  util- 
ities, can  be  made  in  advance.  Similarly, 
industrial  oil  users  can  install  boilers 
that  are  capable  of  burning  several  types 
of  fuel.  All  oil  users  can  stockpile  oil. 

Mr.  President,  if  millions  of  people  In 
businesses  across  America  are  preparing 
for  oil  supply  disruptions  because  they 
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Mr.  President,  that 
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poor  over  the  past  8  years?  Qtilte  un- 
likely. The  price  has  gone  from  about  $3 
a  barrel  to  $35  a  barrel.  The  volumes  of 
regulations  help  those  businesses  who 
hired  lobbyists  and  lawyers,  though. 
Small  businesses  and  the  poor  do  not 
benefit  from  regulations.  Furthermore, 
to  the  extent  that  prices  are  lower  under 
price  controls  than  without,  they  bene- 
fit those  in  society  who  use  the  most  oil. 
Are  these  the  poor?  No,  they  are  not.  By 
subsidizing  oil  consumption  of  the  rich, 
price  controls  drive  up  world  prices ;  and 
no  price  control  program  that  the  U.S. 
Government  can  impose  will  be  able  to 
protect  the  poor  from  rising  world  oil 
prices. 

No,  Mr.  President,  price  controls  are 
not  the  way  to  assist  the  poor.  If  we 
really  care  about  low-income  people,  we 
should  provide  them  the  financial  as- 
sistance to  cope  with  higher  prices,  to 
insulate  their  homes,  to  pay  bus  fares. 
The  low-income  famUy  in  New  Jersey 
does  not  care  if  its  gas  station  is  allo- 
cated so  much  gasoline.  That  family  has 
to  pay  higher  food  bills  because  farmers 
and  truckers  costs  have  risen;  higher 
taxi  fares  because  gasoline  is  more  ex- 
pensive; higher  electricity  costs  because 
residual  fuel  prices  are  higher.  A  regu- 
latory program  cannot  deal  with  these 
problems.  That  family  needs  financial 
assistance,  not  gasoline  rationing. 

What  about  our  friends  overseas,  Mr. 
President?  How  do  price  controls  affect 
them?  If  we  impose  price  controls  and 
allow — indeed,  mandate — our  oU  com- 
panies to  roll  in  the  lower  cost  of  domes- 
tice  crude  oil,  our  companies  will  be  able 
to  bid  supplies  away  from  our  allies.  The 
Germans  and  Japanese  have  no  oil 
supplies  of  their  own.  All  of  their  oil 
is  imported.  Price  controls  in  the  United 
States  act  like  a  subsidy  to  U.S.  refiners ; 
price  controls  enable  the  United  States 
to  bid  oil  supplies  from  the  CJermans  and 
Japanese — and  the  Turks,  Portuguese  and 
other  less-developed  oil-importing  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Is  this  what  we  want? 
Mr.  President,  I  know  that  some  of 
my  colleagues  from  oil-producing  States 
may  be  concerned  at  the  very  mention 
of  the  windfall  profit  tax.  I  certainly 
understand  that.  Let  me  be  very  clear 
about  what  the  amendment  would  not 
do.  It  would  not  allow  the  President  to 
reduce  the  eimount  of  money  that  any 
producer  receives  for  his  or  her  oil.  No 
one  would  get  less. 

Indeed,  every  oil  producer  would  re- 
ceive more  money  during  a  supply  dis- 
ruption than  before  the  emergency.  To 
provide  maximum  incentives  to  explore 
and  produce,  our  bill  would  eliminate 
the  tax  on  newly-discovered  or  newly- 
produced  oil.  The  only  tax  rates  that 
the  President  would  be  allowed  to  in- 
crease are  the  taxes  on  the  price  in- 
creases caused  by  the  supply  disruption. 
I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  that 
these  price  increases — caused  by  an  in- 
ternational event  beyond  anyone's  con- 
trol— are  the  closest  thing  there  is  to 
a  true  windfall.  It  is  these  true  wind- 
falls that  could  be  used  to  cushion  the 
economy  and  low-income  people. 

Furthermore— and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues from  oil-producing  States  will 
think  about  this — the  alternative  to  our 


amendment  is  price  controls.  Price  con- 
trols are  a  100 -percent  windfall  profit 
tax.  Let  me  repeat,  price  controls  are  a 
100-percent  windfall  profit  tax. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  alternative? 
To  my  friends  who  say  that  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  reimpose  price  and  alloca- 
tion controls  during  a  supply  disruption, 
I  say  that  there  is  an  alternative.  The 
alternative  is  to  allow  market  forces  to 
work  and  provide  people  with  financial 
protection.  The  resources  to  provide  this 
protection  will  flow  to  the  Government 
if  we  do  not  control  oil  prices.  To  those 
who  say.  "But  the  market  won't  work 
well  during  a  disruption."  I  ask,  com- 
pared to  what?  Do  we  not  have  an  obli- 
gation to  the  American  people  to  think 
of  better  ways? 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  question,  what  is  the  alterna- 
tive, and  to  support  our  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  a  modification 
of  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  so  modified 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  8.  strike  the  period,  and 
Insert  the  rollowlng:  ",  such  as  agricultural 
and  fishing  operations,  and  public  health 
activities  (Including  pharmaceuticals). 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Bradley.  He  is  to  be  commended  for 
some  creative  thinking  about  how  the 
United  States  should  deal  with  future  oil 
supply  disruptions.  However.  Senator 
Bradley's  proposal  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently analyzed,  and  some  critical  de- 
tails of  his  proposal  remain  either  un- 
clear or  undeveloped.  Accordingly,  his 
proposal  should  not  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  Furthermore,  with- 
out much  more  analysis,  it  should  not  be- 
come the  cornerstone  of  Federal  policy 
on  such  a  critical  issue  as  emergency 
preparedness. 

During  the  consideration  of  S.  1503  by 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  Senator  Bradley  offered  his 
revenue  recycUng  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  1503.  Aiter  consider- 
able discussion,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  the  conmiittee.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  committee's  action  was  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  was  offered  as 
a  full  substitute  for  S.  1503. 

The  effect  of  that  was  to  propose  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  de- 
prived of  broad  standby  authority  to  al- 
locate petroleum  supplies  in  the  event 
of  a  shortage.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  no  mechanism  other  than  the 
market  mechanism  as  the  means  for 
allocating  supplies  during  a  shortage,  ex- 
cept under  very  limited  circumstances, 
when  the  President  could  act  under  nar- 
row statutory  authority  to  achieve  spe- 
cific objectives,  such  as  participation  in 
international  oil  sharing  or  protection 
of  defense  production. 

It  is  my  judgment,  and  that  of  the 
committee,  that  such  allocation  by  price 
alone  would  not  be  sound  policy,  because 
no  one  can  accurately  antlcipa,te  all  of 
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the  circumstances  surrounding  a  short- 
age. There  may  be  instances  where  the 
market  would  not  operate  effectively,  or 
it  may  not  allocate  supplies  with  suffi- 
cient speed  to  prevent  irreparable  dam- 
age in  certain  key  areas  of  the  economy, 
such  as  agricultural  operations  or  food 
processing  or  distribution.  These  are 
serious  risks.  Assuming  such  risks  is  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  opportunity 
to  place  full  trust  in  the  market  mecha- 
nism. In  short,  a  compelling  reason  for 
rejecting  Senator  Bradley's  amendment 
is  to  be  found  in  its  status  as  a 
substitute. 

The  revenue  recycling  proposal  is 
grounded  on  tne  assumption  that  if  a 
severe  petroleum  supply  disruption 
should  occur,  prompt  fiscal  action  by  the 
executive  branch  will  reduce  individual 
hardships  and  economic  dislocations 
more  effectively  than  other  mechanisms 
used  in  the  past.  Such  an  assumption 
may  well  be  true,  but  it  begs  the  ques- 
tion. It  assumes  that  under  such  circum- 
stances, fiscal  action  by  the  executive 
branch  would  actually  be  more  equitable. 

It  also  assumes  that  recycling  could  be 
accomplished  in  a  timely  manner,  and 
that  it  would  Ite  effective  in  achieving  the 
intended  results.  This  Senator  has  seri- 
ous doubts  about  the  validity  of  those 
assumptions.  The  description  of  the  re- 
cycling mechanism,  as  contained  in  the 
proposed  amendment,  does  not  dispel  my 
doubts.  Indeed,  it  raises  many  additional 
questions. 

Several  examples  readily  come  to  mind. 
If  the  primary  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  provide  individuals  with  great- 
er disposable  income  so  that  they  can 
better  afford  to  pay  higher  prices  of 
petroleum  products,  would  the  recycling 
mechanism  provide  assistance  only  to 
persons  who  actually  incur  higher  costs? 
In  other  words,  does  the  amendment  pro- 
pose that  tlie  payment  to  a  person  who 
owns  a  car  would  be  greater  than  the 
payment  to  a  person  who  does  not  own 
a  car  and  thus  would  not  directly  incur 
the  higher  costs  of  gasoline? 

On  the  other  hand,  would  revenue  re- 
cycling serve  the  primary  purpose  of  pre- 
venting an  economic  recession  that 
otherwise  might  occur  during  a  severe 
shortage?  If  that  is  the  case,  then  pay- 
ments could  be  distributed  to  individuals 
without  regard  to  their  actual  ability  to 
pay  higher  oil  prices,  because  the  major 
benefit  of  recycling  would  be  the  injec- 
tion of  money  into  the  economy,  and 
questions  of  how  revenues  could  be  fairly 
distributed  among  individuals  would  be 
of  secondary  importance.  I  would  ask 
what  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
amendment?  Is  it  primarily  intended  to 
aid  individuals,  or  to  prop  up  the  econ- 
omy, or  are  these  objectives  of  equal  im- 
portance? 

I  would  also  ask  that  it  be  demon- 
strated how  the  revenue  recycling 
mechanism  could  be  designed  to  produce 
an  equitable  distribution  of  revenues 
among  individuals.  The  amendment 
contains  two  standards  for  such  a  dis- 
tribution. It  would  require  the  President 
to  develop  a  plan  designed  to  give  prior- 
ity to  those  individuals  who  are  most 
adversely  affected  and  who  are  least 
capable  of  absorbing  higher  oil  prices. 


With  regard  to  the  first  standard,  how 
would  the  Federal  Government  identify 
those  individuals  who  are  most  adversely 
affected?  Would  a  three  car  family  with 
a  $40,000  combined  income  be  more  ad- 
versely affected  than  a  one  car  family 
with  a  $20,000  income? 

Certainly  the  three  car  family  would 
be  faced  with  much  higher  cash  outlays 
for  gasoline.  With  regard  to  the  second 
standard.  Senator  Bradley  should  ex- 
plain how  the  Government  would  know 
who  would  be  the  least  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing higher  oil  prices  in  the  absence 
of  a  complete  and  up-to-date  survey  of 
car  ownership?  Would  a  low-income 
person  who  does  not  own  a  car  be  less 
capable  of  paying  higher  prices  than  a 
middle-income  person  who  owns  two 
cars? 

These  are  important  questions,  Mr. 
President.  They  need  to  be  answered. 
Without  full  discussion  of  these  issues, 
and  basic  agreement  that  recycled  reve- 
nues would  be  distributed  in  an  equita- 
ble manner  to  individuals,  the  Congress 
should  not  endorse  the  concept  of  reve- 
nue recycling. 

Turning  now  to  the  regional  aspects 
of  the  proposed  revenue  recycling  mech- 
anism, a  number  of  additional  questions 
need  to  be  addressed.  The  President 
would  be  authorized  in  design  a  plan 
that  would  give  priority  to  those  regions 
of  the  country  that  are  most  adversely 
affected  and  least  capable  of  absorbing 
higher  oil  prices. 

If  a  severe  oil  shortage  should  occur 
in  only  one  region  of  the  country,  prices 
would  increase  more  rapidly  in  that  re- 
gion than  in  the  other  regions.  Would 
recycled  revenues  reflect  that  price  dif- 
ferential, or  would  they  be  distributed 
evenly  throughout  the  country?  How 
could  the  Government  determine 
whether  one  region  was  more  adversely 
affected  than  another? 

Suppose  such  a  determination  could 
be  made.  Would  the  Government  some- 
how adjust  regional  payments  to  reflect 
variations  in  the  overall  wealth  of  the 
regions?  If  the  shortages  were  evenly 
distributed  between  the  Northern  States 
and  the  Southern  States,  would  the  lat- 
ter receive  a  higher  proportion  of  re- 
cycled revenues  because  per  capita  dis- 
posable incomes  are  lower  in  the  South- 
em  States? 

The  amendment  proposes  tliat  the  re- 
cycling plan  would  provide  for  the  emer- 
gency distribution  of  funds  to  State  Gov- 
ernors, but  the  amendment  contains  no 
criteria  for  determining  how  much  each 
Grovemor  would  receive.  The  amendment 
provides  that  each  Governor  would  use 
part  of  the  funds  to  mitigate  the  effects 
of  higher  oil  prices  on  low  income  or 
otherwise  disadvantaged  people.  How- 
ever, in  the  meantime,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment also  would  be  assisting  such  in- 
dividuals by  cutting  taxes  or  increasing 
various  types  of  payments.  What  would 
prevent  double  compensation?  How 
would  the  Grovemors  know  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  doing?  How  could 
the  Federal  Government  begin  to  keep 
track  of  the  economic  assistance  being 
provided  to  individuals  in  each  State? 

These  questions  illustrate  a  funda- 
mental point:  The  Congress  will  not  be 


likely  to  grant  to  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  dispense  billions  of  dollars  of 
tax  revenues  to  the  States  and  to  indi- 
viduals without  specifying  reasonably 
precise  standards  that  would  insure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  funds.  Such 
a  massive  transfer  of  wealth  may  ulti- 
mately become  necessary  to  reduce  the 
adverse  impacts  on  the  national  econ- 
omy resulting  from  a  petroleum  supply 
shortage.  If  recycling  becwnes  necessary, 
the  Congress  will  make  the  required  de- 
cisions at  that  time.  Although  there  prob- 
ably would  be  limited  time  within  which 
the  Congress  would  act,  the  results  no 
doubt  would  be  preferable  to  the  blank 
check  approach  reflected  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  apart  from  the  issue  of 
equitable  distribution  that  I  have  just 
discussed,  there  is  another  basic  reason 
for  rejecting  the  revenue  recycling  pro- 
posal. It  would  appear  to  be  totally  un- 
workable. It  is  grounded  on  the  false  as- 
sumption that  both  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  are  capable 
of  making  the  necessary  computations 
and  other  adjustments  in  a  manner  that 
not  only  is  timely,  but  also  effectively 
accomplishes  the  objectives  of  the  re- 
cycling plan. 

Once  again,  I  can  best  illustrate  my 
point  by  posing  some  questions.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  set  the  levels  of  reductions  in 
tax  withholding  rates,  reductions  in  pay- 
roll taxes,  and  additions  to  social  se- 
curity and  other  payments  to  the  precise 
point  that  would  prevent  severe  eco- 
nomic dislocations  and  hardships  but 
would  also  result  in  reductions  in  demand 
for  petroleum  products?  As  a  practical 
matter,  would  it  be  possible  to  make  such 
decisions  without  considerable  trial  and 
error?  Is  it  possible  to  determine  the 
optimum  time  for  commencing  the  reve- 
nue recycling  process?  I  suggest  that  the 
answer  to  each  question  is  no.  I  also  sug- 
gest that  even  a  small  error  in  the  initial 
levels  of  the  tax  reductions  or  the  in- 
creases in  the  social  security  payments, 
or  an  error  in  the  timing  of  the  recycl- 
ing, coiild  lead  to  serious  adverse  conse- 
quences that  we  have  not  begun  to  ex- 
amine. 

Moreover,  there  are  very  serious  diffi- 
culties with  the  idea  that  recycling  could 
be  implemented  in  part  by  changes  in 
the  income  tax  withholding  rates  or  by 
direct  payments.  These  difficulties  be- 
came apparent  last  year  when  the  com- 
mittee considered  a  proposal  to  impose 
an  excise  tax  on  gasoline  and  to  rebate 
the  tax  levenues  by  using  the  same 
mechanisms  proposed  in  this  amend- 
ment for  revenue  recycling.  At  least  four 
problems  come  to  mind. 

First,  such  an  approach  would  place  a 
tremendous  cost  burden  on  employers, 
who  would  be  required  to  adjust,  either 
manually  or  through  computer  systems, 
their  present  wage  withholding 
schedules. 

Second,  there  would  probably  be  stren- 
uous opposition  from  the  private  sector 
to  even  one  change  in  the  withholding 
schedules  in  any  given  year. 

Third,  the  IRS  would  be  faced  with  a 
major  increase  in  its  audit  burden,  espe- 
cially taking  into  account  those  persons 
who  change  jobs  or  have  more  than  one 
employer  at  a  time. 
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Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  recycling 
revenues  with  a  market  mechanism  for 
rationing  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  very 
sound  idea  that  ought  to  be  pursued.  I 
hope  that  the  Senator,  should  he  lose  the 
vote  on  this  amendment — and  I  hope  he 
will,  because  I  think  this  amendment  is 
premature — will  put  in  another  amend- 
ment, which  I  believe  has  been  dis- 
cussed, which  would  require  further 
study  in  this  area.  It  is  a  very  sound 
idea  and  I  think  It  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued. He  and  I  have  talked  about  other 
amendments  with  different  mechanisms, 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  studied.  With 
respect  to  this  particular  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  fatally  flawed. 
Let  me  tell  you  why. 

First,  it  Is  called  a  recycling  amend- 
ment. The  idea  is  to  capture  all  of  that 
profit,  all  of  that  rent,  that  windfall 
caused  by  a  sudden  runup  of  oil  prices, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  does  not 
capture  anywhere  near  all  of  it. 

First,  old  oil  is  taxed  at  70  percent. 
That  is  less  than  half  of  the  domestic  oil. 
The  rest  of  it  is  taxed  at  30  percent.  So. 
immediately,  we  have  the  phenomenon 
with  respect  to  new  oil,  which  is  most  of 
it,  70  percent  of  which  is  tax  free. 

With  respect  to  laid-in  stocks,  and 
there  are  presently  about  55  million  gal- 
lons of  stocks  laid  in,  both  of  crude  oil 
and  refined  product  which  are  already  in 
the  supply  and  already  bought.  The  run- 
up m  price  could  easily  be  $2  a  gallon. 
The  information  we  have  had  before  the 
committee  is  that  the  price  of  a  gallon  of 
gasoline,  with  a  20-percent  cutoff,  would 
be  somewhere  oetween  S3  and  S5.  or  an 
80-percent  to  200-percent  runup.  If  we 
assume  a  $2  increase  in  the  price  of  a 
gallon  of  gasoline,  then  we  have  a  $100 
billion  profit  to  the  owners  of  those 
stocks,  which  are  not  taxed  at  all.  Only 
after  you  exhaust  that  first  $100  billion 
of  piofit  do  you  begin  to  collect  on  profit 
at  the  rate  of  30  percent  in  the  case  of 
new  oil  or  70  percent  in  the  case  of  old 
oil.  So  most  of  that  profit  escapes  the  re- 
cycling mechanism  altogether.  So  it  is 
not  effective  from  that  standpoint. 

Second,  with  the  major  integrated  oil 
companies,  which  control  over  half  of  the 
domestic  production  in  the  country,  they 
would  be  able,  by  intercompany  trans- 
fers. I  would  think,  to  avoid  the  tax  alto- 
gether. That  is,  by  keeping  the  price  of 
their  transfers  bp'ween  their  production 
unit  and  their  transportation  unit  or 
their  transportation  unit  and  their  re- 
finery unit,  by  keeping  those  prices  level 
and  steady,  they  could  avoid  that  re- 
cycling tax. 

But  even  beyond  that,  Mr.  President. 
t>eyond  the  fact  that  you  avoid  the  re- 
cycling of  most  of  it,  certainly  starting 
with  the  first  $100  billion  of  profit  and 
most  of  the  profit  thereafter,  we  get  this 
difficult  question  of  how  to  recycle.  Here 
we  are  talking  about  the  most  basic  gov- 
ernmental policy  that  you  can  have;  that 
is,  how  you  take  literally  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  profits  and  give  those 
dollars  back  to  the  American  people.  We 
are  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
charged  under  the  Constitution  with 
making  the  laws,  and  this  bill  does  not 
tell  us  how  to  do  it.  It  says  give  it  to  the 
President,  let  the  President  do  it.  And 


the  President  has  to  figure  all  this  out  in 
a  period  of  10  days.  I  guess  he  could  be 
thinking  about  it. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  is  180  days,  not  10 
days.  Congress  considers  the  recycling 
provision  in  10  days;  the  President  has 
180  days. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  One  himdred  and 
eighty  days  within  which  to  put  together 
the  rule  by  which  he  does  it;  but  if  he 
sends  it  to  Congress,  that  is  a  10-day 
review  by  Congress,  4  days  by  the  com- 
mittees. Within  4  days,  Mr.  President,  the 
committees  are  going  to  have  to  work 
their  will  on  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  something  which  is  so  very,  very 
complicated.  You  will  get  into  the  mech- 
anisms by  which  you  determine  whether 
you  use  the  Federal  income  tax  or  some 
kind  of  Federal  transfer  payments,  and 
then  you  will  have  to  figure  out  within 
that  period  of  4  days  in  the  committee 
which  parts  of  the  country  are  most 
heavily  impacted. 

Is  that  those  parts  of  the  country  that 
have  the  most  poor  people?  Are  they  the 
parts  with  the  coldest  weather  or  are 
they  parts  of  the  country  that  are  par- 
ticularly impacted  by  shortages  of  sup- 
ply? Do  you  give  a  special  allocation  to 
poor  people  or  to  cold  people?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  are  most,  most  difficult  ques- 
tions of  substance  which  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  decide,  not 
the  President.  Although  the  President 
has  a  great  and  powerful  role  under  our 
Constitution,  the  President  should  not 
make  those  kinds  of  judgments  that 
quickly,  that  precipitately. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is 
another  fatal  flaw  in  this  amendment. 
That  is  that  this  Ls  a  revenue  measure. 
Even  I  would  regard  it  as  a  revenue  meas- 
ure, and  I  am  much  more  inclined  to 
support  the  Senate  on  what  constitutes 
a  revenue  measure  than  is  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  House 
would  send  back  a  blue  slip  on  that.  I 
know,  because  I  passed  one  of  these 
measures  once  in  the  Senate,  and  I  was 
very  proud  of  it.  All  of  a  sudden,  there 
came  back  from  the  House,  a  little  blue 
slip  which  said,  in  effect.  "We  think  this 
is  a  revenue  measure." 

Mr.  President,  if  they  think  it  is  a  reve- 
nue measure,  then  it  is  a  revenue  meas- 
ure. It  is  like  the  Supreme  Court;  they 
may  not  be  omniscient,  but  they  are  om- 
nipotent, at  least  in  this  field. 

Why  is  this  a  revenue  measure?  Be- 
cause it  says  on  page  7,  subsection  ff), 
that  the  plan— that  is,  the  plan  the  Pres- 
ident sends  up— may  include  adjust- 
ments and  simplications  to  the  crude  oil 
windfall  profit  tax  that  would  eliminate 
the  tax  on  new  wells  brought  into  pro- 
duction during  and  after  a  severe  supply 
disruption  and  would  increase  the  tax 
rate  on  the  incremental  revenues  result- 
ing from  the  supply  disruption.  An  ad- 
justed tax  shall  apply  to  all  oil  flowing 
from  wells  in  production  prior  to  the 
disruption. 

There  is  no  question  that  that  relates 
to  revenue.  That  is,  you  are  giving  to  the 
President  the  power  to  change  what  at 
that  time  was  the  largest  tax  bill  we  have 
ever  had,  the  largest  revenue  measure 
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we  have  ever  had  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  You  are  giving  him  the  power 
to  change  that. 

To  be  sure,  that,  in  turn,  is  subject  to 
a  joint  resolution  adopted  by  Congress; 
but  that  is  not  the  same  as  an  act  of  Con- 
gress enacted  under  ordinary  procedures. 
That  does  not  cure  that  fatal  flaw  of 
this  being  a  revenue  measure.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  cure  that  fatal  flaw  inso- 
far as  the  House  is  concerned,  because 
I  believe  my  distinguished  friend  from 
New  Jersey  knows  how  extremely  jealous 
they  are  of  their  prerogatives  over  in  the 
House. 

So  I  believe  that  this,  if  nothmg  else, 
is  the  reason  why  we  should  not  enact 
this  proposal.  I  do  hope,  though,  after 
having  said  all  those  seemingly  unkmd 
things,  that  my  good  friend  from  New 
Jersey  will  not  abandon  this  idea,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  has  real  merit. 

I  believe  that  to  make  this  a  meritori- 
ous bill,  the  first  thing  you  have  to  do 
is  to  provide  for  the  capturing  of  all  the 
windfall  in  the  event  of  one  of  these 
crises.  I  mean  that  if  there  is  a  true  cut- 
off of  supplies,  you  should  not  let  the 
first  $100  billion  escape  because  it  is 
laid-in  stocks  that  were  not  bought  at 
the  higher  rates!  You  should  not  let  that 
escape.  You  should  not  let  the  70  percent 
escape. 

Second,  we  should  provide  the  mech- 
anism. We  should  decide  that  in  Con- 
gress, not  the  President.  If  we  want  to 
create  something  for  old  people  or  for 
poor  people  or  for  people  in  cold  areas 
of  the  country,  we  should  decide  that, 
with  the  President  playing  his  role  in 
signing  the  bill  or  in  vetoing  the  bill. 
That,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  way  to  do 
those  things.  We  should  decide  which 
mechanism. 

We  have  done  some  study  in  the  com- 
mittee on  the  question  of  whether  it 
should  be  social  security  payments  or  .the 
income  tax  system  or  even  the  sales  tax 
of  States,  and  there  are  arguments  to 
be  made  on  each  system. 

Some  would  say,  for  example,  that 
to  recvcle  through  the  sales  tax  mech- 
anism" is  the  fairest  way  to  do  it.  Others 
would  say  you  should  do  it  under  the 
income  tax.  Each  of  these  taxes  that  you 
take  has  a  different  impact.  It  affects 
different  segments  of  the  population, 
different  economic  segments,  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  But  those  are  the  kinds  of 
things  nn  which  we  should  have  hear- 
ings, and  I  hope  the  Senator  will  pursue 

that. 

The  worst  thing  about  this  bill— and 
by  "this  bill"  I  mean  the  pending  bill. 
S.  1503— is  that  it  really  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  end-use  rationing  in  a  severe 
emergency:  and  I  believe  the  Senator's 
amendment  attempts  to  deal  with  all 
those  areas,  both  end-use  rationing  as 
well  as  allocation.  That  is  the  biggest 
strength  of  it,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  hope  he  will  pursue  it.  It  is  a  good 
first  step,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  pursue 
it,  but  not  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  informed  that  as 
of  January  1981,  approximately  5  million 
barrels  a  day  of  the  total  domestic  pro- 
duction of  about  8.3  million  barrels  a 
day  were  subject  to  the  70  percent  tax. 
The  5  million  barrels  a  day  includes  1.5 


million  barrels  a  day  of  North  Slope  oil. 
The  point  is  that  huge  amounts,  and 
ever-increasing  amounts,  of  this  pro- 
duction escape  altogether  the  windfall 
profit  tax. 

So,  with  congratulations  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Jersey,  I 
hope  we  will  defeat  this  amendment  for 
the  time  being,  to  study  it  and  approve 
it  for  another  day. 

Mr.  BRADLFV.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  believe  their 
comments  are  helpful  in  this  debate,  and 
they  do  focus  on  some  questions  that 
have  been  raised  from  time  to  time.  As 
I  have  explained  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
to  colleagues  and  to  people  on  the  out- 
side, however,  I  find  many  of  their  objec- 
tions unsubstantiated,  and  I  find  some  of 
their  objections  rather  easily  explained. 
Let  us  go  down  the  list. 

First  of  all,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
raises  the  constitutional  question  as  to 
where  revenue  bUls  originate.  In  fact,  he 
caUed  it  the  fatal  flaw  of  this  proposal. 
I  remind  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as 
well  as  my  colleagues,  that  last  year  the 
Senate  passed  a  tax  bill  of  $35  billion  that 
was  not  originated  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  way  the  Senate  did  that 
was  to  take  one  of  the  vehicles  that  are 
always  at  the  desk  and  attach  it  to  a  $35 
billion  tax  cut.  This  was  attached  to  a 
tariff  measure  for  the  bell  clapper  for 
First  Methodist  Church  in  Washington, 

DC.  ......  w 

What  I  say  to  the  Senator  is  that  he 
should  not  be  worried  about  finding  a 
vehicle  for  this  measure,  because  at  the 
desk  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  a  session 
are  innumerable  tariff  bills  and  revenue 
bills  that  have  been  passed  by  tne  House 
and  which  could  easily  be  amended. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  BRADLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
admit,  then,  that  this  is  a  revenue  meas- 
ure and  that  if  we  did  adopt  the  amend- 
ment, our  recourse  would  be  to  have 
to  hold  it  at  the  desk  and  find  an  appro- 
priate   revenue    measure    on    which    to 

tack  it? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  It  would  either  be  done 
that  wav  or  wait  until  the  House  acted. 
You  could  easily  stagger  it — give  the 
House  4  days  and  the  Senate  4  days. 

Clearly,  there  are  revenue  components 
of  this  bill;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  serious  flaw,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  fatal  flaw  of  the  bUl. 

The  Senator  raised  the  question  of 
inventorv  stocks,  that  we  have  a  $100 
billion  profit  before  we  would  have  any 
tax  revenues.  The  purpose  is  not  to  tax 
inventories,  because  if  you  taxed  inven- 
tories, you  would  discourage  the  accum- 
ulation of  inventories.  You  want  people 
to  tr>-  to  stock  oil  in  great  amounts,  so 
as  to  escape  any  tax,  because  that  would 
be  in  the  national  interest.  It  would 
yield  a  bigger  cushion  in  the  event  of 
a  disruption.  . 

So  I  argue  that  the  idea  of  taxmg 
inventories  is  not  really  appropriate  and 
runs  counter  to  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
which  is  to  cushion  our  economy  against 


the  economic  chaos  that  would  come 
from  an  oil  supply  disruption.  There 
would  be  sufficient  revenues  flowing 
automatically  into  the  Treasury  if  there 
were  an  oil  supply  disruption. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  5  million 
barrels  today  are  taxed  under  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  at  70  percent.  That  is  at 
a  base  price  of  $16,  with  inflation  added 
annually  at  another  $2.  So,  say  we  get 
to  S20  as  the  base  price.  The  world  price 
is  $35.  If  the  world  price  went  to  $60, 
you  would  have  that  much  more  revenue 
flowing  into  the  coffers  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
say  that  since  these  revenues  are  truly 
a  windfall  that  resulted  from  an  inter- 
national disruption  in  the  supply  of  oil, 
let  us  take  those  revenues  and  immedi- 
ately recycle  them  to  individuals  in  this 
country  who  will  have  to  pay  the  higher 
oil  prices  that  will  prevail  due  to  the 
efficient  distribution  of  oil  through  mar- 
kets, if  we  allow  price  to  determine  how 
that  oil  will  be  allocated. 

Both  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  attempt  to  kill 
the  amendment  by  what  I  call  death  by 
a  thousand  cuts:  that  is,  all  these  ques- 
tions about  how  the  revenue  recycling 
mechanism  will  work,  and  what  about 
grandpa  and  grandma,  and  what  about 
people  who  use  unleaded  gasoline  as  op- 
posed to  diesel.  and  what  about  the  fire- 
man and  the  farmer? 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
get  out  of  the  business  of  having  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Government  try 
to  allocate  oil  and  determine  every  indi- 
vidual citizen's  need  in  this  country. 
Instead,  we  should  allow  the  market  to 
allocate  the  oil.  the  price  to  go  where 
it  needs  to  go  in  order  to  allocate  most 
efficiently,  and  protect  those  in  the  so- 
ciety who  are  hardest  hit  by  those  prices. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 
So,  while  the  questions  are  helpful,  I 
do  not  think  that  they  are  as  clearly 
relevant  to  the  issue  as  Senators  expect. 
Again,  the  legislation  operates  in  the 
following  way; 

The  bill  would  be  enacted.  The  Presi- 
dent would  amend  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  plan  within  3  months.  The 
President  within  180  days  would  submit 
his  standby  plan.  The  plan  would  pro- 
vide procedures  to  be  followed  by  the 
IRS.  the  employers,  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  Government  to 
accomplish  the  recycling. 

This  plan  is  not  approved  or  disap- 
proved by  Congress. 

So  what  I  would  envision  here  is  a 
little  booklet  going  out  from  the  IRS 
to  all  of  its  branches  and  to  all  employ- 
ers that  describes  emergency  withhold- 
ing provisions,  not  specifying  the  amount, 
but  establishing  the  procedures  where- 
by tax  cuts  could  be  accomplished 
promptly  in  the  event  of  a  disruption. 
The  Treasury,  the  IRS,  the  State 
governments,  and  DOE  prepare  to  im- 
plement the  standby  plan,  meaning  they 
read  the  plan,  they  tell  their  bureau- 
cratic personnel  to  understand  what  it 
means  so  that  they  can  respond  to  it 
promptly  in  a  disruption.  Procedures  are 
put  in  place,  rehearsed,  and  left  in 
standby  status.  The  disruption  occurs. 
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But  indeed,  that  presumes  a  world 
that  is  not  in  chaos.  It  presumes  a  world 
where  we  can  leisurely  debate  this  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  opposed  to  a  world 
where  there  is  a  crisis  or  there  is  a  loss  of 
oil  of  8  to  10  million  barrels  a  day,  a 
dramatic  price  increase,  and  a  clamor 
for  some  action. 

So  I  think  these  procedures  are 
thorough.  I  think  that  it  is  done  in  a  way 
that  provides  quick  action  and  clear  pro- 
cedures to  make  sure  that  people  get 
back  what  they  need  to  pay  for  the  high- 
er oil  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  deal  with  the 
whole  question  of  regional  differences  in 
some  detail  as  well  as  talk  about  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  opposition  to  this  bill  and 
make  a  few  other  points  in  this  debate, 
but  I  see  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  on  the  floor  and  I  know  he  wishes 
to  speak,  so  I  will  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  come  back  to  this  debate 
to  deal  with  the  regional  questions,  hav- 
ing in  this  period  simply  covered  the  con- 
stitutional issue,  the  inventory-profit 
issue,  and  the  whole  recycling  mechan- 
ism issue,  to  come  back  to  it  at  a  later 
time  in  the  debate. 

But  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity, 
before  I  sit  down,  to  submit  a  study  for 
the  Record.  Because  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  raised  the  point  that  there  was 
never  any  study  done  on  a  revenue  re- 
cycling mechanism,  I  wish  to  submit  for 
the  Record  a  study  dated  April  1981, 
"Mechanism  for  Recycling  Federal  Tax 
Revenues  to  Individuals  and  Households 
in  the  Event  of  a  Sudden  Increase  in  the 
Price  of  Oil,"  done  by  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  excerpts  from  that  study  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Mechanisms    for    Recycling    Federal    Tax 

Revenues  to  Individuals  and  Households 

IN   THE  Event  of  a  Sudden   Increase   in 

THE    Price    of   On, 

chapter  I — introduction 

I.I  Purpose: 

The  analysis  presented  In  this  report  was 
performed  under  contract  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Policy  and  Evaluation.  Office  of  Oil  Supply 
Security  In  conjunction  with  that  office's 
participation  In  the  Petroleum  Emergency 
Preparedness  Study  (PEPS).  PEPS  Identified 
several  alternative  strategies  for  dealing  with 
a  disruption  In  oil  supplies.  Among  these 
were:  1)  a  market-based  strategy  which 
would  allow  the  price  of  oil  to  rise.  2)  a  price- 
control  strategy,  and  3)  a  strategy  to  re- 
duce demand  by  imposing  tariffs.  The  anal- 
ysis reported  here  assumes  a  market-based 
approach.  That  Is.  the  price  of  oil  would  be 
allowed  to  rise  In  response  to  market  pres- 
sures, and  revenues  from  windfall  profits 
taxes  and  corporate  income  taxes  would  rise 
accordingly.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to 
analyze  the  alternative  mechanisms  by 
which  these  Increased  tax  revenues  might 
be  recycled  into  the  economy  In  order  to  re- 
lieve the  macro-economic  pressures  of  the 
oil  price  increase. 

The  objectives  of  the  analysis  reported 
here  were : 

To  determine  the  feasibility  of  Implement- 
ing a  per-caplta  energy  payment  In  order  to 
recycle  the  tax  revenues  to  every  adult  and 
every  child  in  the  United  States  during  the 
period  of  the  disruption. 
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To  Identify  various  administrative  ar- 
rangements for  implementing  the  per  capita 
energy  payments. 

To  identify  and  analyze  alternatives  to  the 
per  capita  payments  for  recycling  the  tax 
revenues. 

To  specify  lead-times,  costs  and  other  fac- 
tors pertinent  to  the  use  of  each  mechanism. 
1.2  Description  of  Contents: 
In  Chapter  II  of  this  report,  three  alterna- 
tive options  for  recycling  tax  revenues  Into 
the  economy  are  described  and  analyzed.  The 
three  options  vary  in  the  amount  of  pre- 
implementatlon  required,  the  degree  to 
which  recipients  of  benefits  are  specified  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  extent  of  cen- 
tralization of  administration,  and  the  system 
requirements  impUclt  In  each  alternative. 
One  option  combines  a  quick  income  tax  re- 
duction and  block  grants  (to  the  states) 
with  minimal  Federal  guidelines.  Another 
Includes  payments  through  Social  Security 
programs  along  with  a  tax  reduction  and 
block  grants  The  third  option  makes  use  of 
the  withholding  system,  the  Social  Security 
system,  and  state-administered  Income  trans- 
fer programs  to  distribute  per  capita  energy 
payments.  Trade-offs  among  the  three  are 
discussed  and  the  characteristics  of  each  are 
listed  In  a  slde-by-slde  comparison  table. 

In  Chapter  III.  detailed  steps  for  imple- 
menting each  of  the  components  of  the  three 
options  are  outlined.  There  are  a  total  of  five 
components  which  are  combined  in  differ- 
ent ways  to  comprise  the  three  options:  a  re- 
duction in  income  taxes,  block  grants  with 
minimal  Federal  guidelines,  energy  payments 
through  the  Social  Security  system,  energy 
payments  through  the  withholding  and  esti- 
mated tax  systems,  and  block  grants  to  the 
states  for  the  purpose  of  making  energy  pay- 
ments through  state-administered  programs. 
For  each  component,  the  actors  involved,  the 
actions  to  be  taken  and  the  time  required 
for  each  action  are  outlined,  and  some  of  the 
issues  relating  to  Implementation  are  Iden- 
tified. 

Option  3,  the  per  capita  energy  payments. 
Is  the  most  complex  of  the  three  options  and 
requires  the  greatest  level  of  coordination 
among  programs  in  order  to  eliminate  gaps 
and  overlaps  In  coverage.  In  chapter  IV,  the 
system  requirements  for  Implementing  this 
option  are  discussed  Appendices  A,  B.  C  and 
D  present  background  Information  on  the  in- 
come transfer  programs  through  which  op- 
tion 3  energy  payments  might  be  made.  Ap- 
pendix E  describes  two  existing  systems  for 
computer  matching  of  state  program  flies  and 
Social  Security  program  files,  and  Appendix 
P  presents  available  data  for  estimating  over- 
laps In  program  coverage. 
1.3  Summary: 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  analysis  to 
advocate  a  particular  method  of  recycling 
tax  revenues.  Kather,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  Identify  some  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  three  options  which 
have  been  proposed  and"  to  assess  their  feasi- 
bility. A  summary  of  the  findings  of  this  an- 
alysis follows. 

The  three  options  can  be  compared  with 
respect  to  the  following  essential  character- 
istics: 

Amount   of   pre-lmplementatlon    required  v 
and  lead-time  for  Implementation.  ^ 

System  requirements. 

Level  of  Federal/state  coordination, 

Imoact  on  existing  programs,  and 

Distributional  Impacts. 

Option  1  consists  of  a  quick  reduction  In 
Income  taxes  accompanied  by  an  allocation 
to  the  states  of  block  grants  to  be  distributed 
at  the  discretion  of  state  administrators.  This 
option  could  be  implemented  the  quickest. 
In  about  90-120  days,  and  requires  the  least 
pre-lmplementatlon.  Little  or  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  coordinate  the  two  com- 
ponents so  as  to  eliminate  overlaps  In  the  In- 


cidence of  benefits  or  to  ensure  universality 
In  benefits.  The  lack  of  Federal  control  over 
the  block  grants  and  the  failure  to  coordi- 
nute  the  two  components  might  undermine 
to  some  extent  the  effectiveness  of  this  op- 
tion. The  most  serious  disadvantage  of  this 
option  is  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
Implement  a  tax  cut  during  the  period  Sep- 
tember through  December  without  prior 
warning.  To  do  so  would  cause  a  severe  dis- 
ruption of  the  tax  system.' 

Option  2  represents  a  more  broad-based 
approach  than  option  1,  because  it  Includes 
energy  payments  to  Social  Security  (RSDI)- 
and  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) 
recipients  In  addition  to  the  tax  cut  and~ 
block  grants,  but  it  avoids  some  of  the  more 
complex  system  development  and  coordina- 
tion requirements  of  opinion.  3.  Lead  time, 
for  both  pre-lmplementatlon  and  implemen- 
tation, 270  days,  would  be  longer  than,  for  ca- 
tion 1  and  almost  as  long  as  for  option  2.  The 
problem  mentioned  under  option  1  regard- 
ing the  difficulty  of  Implementing  a  tax  cut 
during  the  period  September  to  December 
also  applies  to  option  2. 

Option  3  provides  for  per  capita  energy 
payments  to  be  distributed  through  the  in- 
come tax  withholding  system,  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  and  state-admlnlstered  income 
transfer  programs.  Pre-lmplementatlon  re- 
requlrements  of  this  option  are  the  most  sub- 
stantial; total  lead  time.  270-300+  days,  is 
longest.  This  option  would  be  the  most  cost- 
ly to  Implement  and  the  system  development 
and  coordination  requirements  would  be 
greater  than  those  of  options  1  and  2.  The 
Impact  on  existing  programs  might  be  sub- 
stantial but,  given  adequate  time  and  re- 
sources. Implementation  would  be  feasible. 
Energy  payments  would  be  distributed  more 
equally  and  fewer  hardships  might  result 
under  this  option  than  under  options  1  and 
2.  If  necessary,  this  option  could  be  Imple- 
mented during  the  months  September 
through  December  without  causing  a  disrup- 
tion to  the  tax  system. 
1.4  Required  Further  Analysis: 
Although  a  great  deal  of  Information  has 
been  assembled  and  analyzed,  some  addi- 
tional work  Is  needed  to  complete  the  anal- 
ysis of  alt<'rnat!ve  options  for  recycling  tax 
revenues.  Further  analysis  of  the  following 
Items  would  be  useful : 

Means  of  overcoming  problems  posed  by 
the  timing  of  an  Income  tax  reduction  (see 
section  II. 1.) , 

Extent  of  Federal  guidelines  necessary  to 
ensure  the  effectiveness  of  block  grants  un- 
der options  1  and  2. 

Effectiveness  of  the  various  mechanisms 
states  might  use  to  Implement  block  grants 
under  options  1  and  2. 

Willingness  and  ability  of  employers  to 
Implement  energy  payments  through  the 
withholding  system,  and  the  costs  involved. 
Capacity  of  existing  state  systems  to  ac- 
commodate energy  payments  and  eliminate 
overlaps  In  program  coverage,  and  the  time 
and  cost  involved. 

Relative  effectiveness  of  the  various  options 
proposed  In  alleviating  different  scenarios 
for  disruptions  which  vary  In  magnitude  and 
length  of  time  (e.g..  which  option  would  be 
best  response  to  a  large  disruption  which 
lasts  only  two  months?) . 

Magnitude  and  nature  of  hardship  situa- 
tions and  mechanisms  for  alleviating  these. 


'  Although  it  would  be  possible  to  change 
withholding  rates  during  these  months.  It 
would  be  too  late  to  change  the  tax  forms 
(1040  and  1040A)  and  tables  which  are 
mailed  out  In  December  for  the  end-of-year 
tax  reconciliation  The  tax  tables  used  for 
filing  tax  returns  would  therefore  not  reflect 
the  tax  cut.  This  problem  Is  discussed  further 
In  section  II. 1. 

^Retired.  Survivors  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance, formerly  referred  to  as  Old  .^ge.  Sur- 
vivors and  Disability  Insurance    (OASDI). 


chapter    II. — ANALYSIS   OP   THREE   OPTIONS   FOR 
RECYCLING  FEDERAL  TAX   REVENtJES 

In  this  Chapter,  three  options  for  recycling 
the  revenues  generated  by  windfall  profits 
taxes  and  corporate  income  taxes  following  a 
sudden  disruption  in  oil  supplies  are  de- 
scribed and  compared.  Options  1,  2  and  3 
represent  Increasing  levels  of  complexity, 
centralization,  and  targeting  of  benefits. 
Under  Option  1.  no  attempt  is  made  to 
equalize  benefits  among  Individuals.  Option 
3  is  a  plan  for  an  across-the-board  per  capita 
energy  payment  which  would  provide  equal 
benefits  to  all  recipients.  Maximum  effort 
would  be  made  to  ensure  that  all  Americans 
receive  the  payments.  Option  2  represents  a 
combination  of  the  two  approaches.  The 
three  options  consist  of  various  combinations 
of  five  components: 
Option  1 : 

Component  A:  a  reduction  In  federal  In- 
come taxes,  and 

Component    B:     relatively    untied    block 
grants  to  the  states. 
Option  2: 

Component  A:  a  reduction  In  federal  In- 
come taxes. 

Component  B:  relatively  untied  block 
grants  to  the  states,  and 

Component  C:   energy  payments  through 
the  Social  Security  and  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  programs. 
Option  3: 

Component  C:  energy  payments  through 
the  Social  Security  and  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  programs. 

Component  D:  energy  payments  via  the 
Income  tax  withholding  system  and  the  esti- 
mated tax  system,  and 

Component  E:  block  grants  to  the  states 
with  detailed  federal  guidelines  concerning 
their  use. 

In  sections  II.  1.  n.2,  and  n.3.  the  three 
options  and  their  various  components  are 
briefly  described  and  compared  with  re- 
spect to  the  following  characteristics: 
Level  of  pre-lmplementatlon  required. 
Time  required  for  pre-lmplementatlon  smd 
Implementation. 

Administrative  and  system  requirements. 
Impact  on  existing  programs: 
Cost. 

Coverage  of  population. 
Duplication  of  benefits. 
Some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each  option  and  the  trade-offs  among 
them  are  Identified.  In  section  II.4,  the  char- 
acteristics of  each  component  of  each  option 
have  been  listed  In  a  slde-by-slde  compari- 
son table.  Detailed  outlines  of  the  actors 
involved,  the  actions  to  be  taken  and  the 
time  required  for  Implementing  each  of  the 
five  components  are  presented  in  chapter 
ni  of  this  report.  Some  of  the  Issues  which 
would  have  to  be  resolved  are  also  identi- 
fied. Appendix  P  presents  estimates  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  would  receive  energy 
payments  through  each  of  the  programs 
which  might  be  used  to  implement  Option  3. 
n.l. — Option  1  consists  of  components  A 
andB: 

A.  a  quick  reduction  in  federal  income 
taxes,  and 

B.  an  allocation  to  the  states  of  block 
grants  with  relatively  few  federal  guidelines. 

The  tax  cut  could  be  designed  to  be  either 
progressive,  regressive,  or  proportional  across 
Income  groups,  but  persons  who  pay  less  in- 
come tax  than  the  reduction  would  of  course 
not  benefit  as  much  as  others,  and  those  who 
pay  no  Income  tax  would  not  benefit  at  all. 
Persons  who  benefit  from  the  federal  tax  cut 
might  also  receive  an  energy  payment  or  a 
tax  cut  through  the  state  and  energy  pro- 
grams operated  pursuant  to  the  relatively 
untied  grants.  Some  persons  might  not  bene- 
fit substantially  from  either.  Because  each 
state  would  design  Its  own  program,  the  ad- 
ministration and  distribution  of  the  grants 


and  the  timing  of  distribution  might  vary 
considerably  from  one  state  to  another.  An 
issue  to  be  resolved  Is  the  extent  to  which 
federal  guidelines  would  establish  parameters 
for  the  state  programs. 

This  option  is  the  least  complex  of  the 
three;  It  requires  the  least  pre-lmplementa- 
tlon. could  be  implemented  the  quickest,  and 
would  cost  the  least  to  administer.  However, 
one  of  Its  weaknesses  Is  that  It  falls  to 
achieve  universally  In  the  Incidence  of  bene- 
fits or  to  eliminate  overlaps.  In  addition, 
the  timing  of  payments  via  state  programs 
might  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  Federal 
tax  cut  and  would  not  be  complementary 
to  It.  Another  more  serious  problem  In  tim- 
ing might  arise  If  the  emergency  occurred 
during  September  through  December.  Dur- 
ing these  months  It  would  be  too  late  to 
change  the  Income  tax  return  forms  (1040 
and  1040-A)  and  tables  to  reflect  the  lower 
tax  rates  before  the  forms  were  mailed  in 
late  December.  Failure  to  change  these  forms 
would,  in  effect,  nullify  the  tax  reduction. 
Although  it  Is  conceivable  that  the  new  tax 
tables  and  forms  could  be  published  and 
distributed  In  newspapers  or  by  other  alter- 
native means,  such  last  minute  measures 
might  result  In  massive  errors  and  confusion 
and  cause  a  serious  disruption  to  the  tax 
system. 

Another  method  for  handling  this  problem 
might  be  as  follows:  In  response  to  an  emer- 
gency   which    occurred    during    September 
through  December  of  year  1.   withholding 
would  be  reduced,  but  the  tax  forms  and  tax 
tables  would  not  be  altered.  When  taxpayers 
filed     their     tax     returns    during     January 
through  April  15  of  the  following  year  (year 
2)  they  would.  In  effect,  return  the  benefits 
of  the  reduction  to  the  Treasury  In  the  form 
of  higher  tax  bills  due  or  lower  refunds  for 
overpayment.  This  could  be  offset  by  a  fur- 
ther reduction   (over  and  above  the  Initial 
reduction)  in  taxes  during  the  period  Janu- 
ary through  April  of  year  2  so  that,  on  a  net 
basis,  taxpayers  would  not  lose  the  benefits 
of  the  reduction  for  the  period  September 
through  December  of  year  1.  Tax  forms  and 
tables  for  year  2  would  reflect  these  changes. 
This  method  also  poses  some  problems.  Per- 
sons who  were  employed  during  September 
through  December  of  year  1  might  be  un- 
employed during  all  or  part  of  the  first  four 
months  of  year  2.  (February  Is  typically  the 
month  of  highest  unemployment.)  These  un- 
employed persons  would  lose  the  benefits  in 
filing  tax  returns  and  would  not  recoup  them 
through  lower  withholding  during  January 
through   April,   Persons   who   were   not  em- 
ployed during  September  through  December 
but    who    were    employed    during    January 
through  April   would   reap  double   benefits. 
The  most  serious  drawbacks  of  this  method 
are  that  it  might  result  In  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  checks  for  taxes  due 
which  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  would 
have  to  process,  and.  since  It  would  involve 
two  or  three  changes  in  withholding  rates 
within  a  short  period  of  time.  It  would  im- 
pose serious  administrative  burdens  on  both 
employers  and  the  Treasury. 

Perhaps  the  most  feasible  way  of  handling 
the  problem  is  to  allow  the  tax  returns  to  be 
filed  using  the  old  tax  rates.  The  IRS  would 
then  recalculate  every  return  on  the  basis  of 
the  reduced  tax  rates  and  send  out  refund 
checks.  This  would  impose  a  burden  on  the 
IRS  and  the  task  could  probably  not  be  com- 
pleted until  August  following  the  April  15 
tax  filing. 

Ending  the  cut  In  income  taxes  would  be 
at  least  as  complex  as  Initiating  the  tax  cut 
and  the  timing  of  changes  In  the  tax  forms 
might  again  be  a  problem.  The  return  to 
higher  tax  rates  might  also  be  difficult 
politically. 

The  fact  that  this  option  poses  serious 
problems  during  three  months  of  the  year  Is 
a  serious  drawback  which  limits  Its  viability 
as  an  emergency  plan.  Moreover,  the  advan- 
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Fiyment    Exchange    (EPX)    files 

each  state  with  a  list  of  resi- 

energy  payments  through 


was  identified  in  the  discussion  of  option  i. 
Overall,  the  advantage  of  a  more  broadbased 
coverage  of  the  population  might  be  dimin- 
ished somewhat  by  overlaps  in  coverage  and 
non-uniformity  In  timing.  In  addition,  the 
problem  discussed  under  option  1  regarding 
the  timing  of  the  tax  cut  and  the  printing 
of  new  tax  tables  also  applies  to  option  2. 

Detailed  steps  in  the  implementation  of 
the  three  components  of  this  option  are  out- 
lined in  sections  m.l,  III.2,  and  ni.3. 

II.3. — Option  3  consists  of  components  C, 
D. and  E; 

C.  per  capita  energy  payments  through  the 
Social  Security  (RSDI)  and  Supplemental 
Security  Income   (SSI)   programs, 

D.  per  capita  energy  payments  via  the  In- 
come tax  withholding  system  and  the  esti- 
mated tax  system,  and 

E.  an  allocation  to  the  states  of  block 
grants  with  detailed  federal  guidelines  con- 
cerning their  distribution  to  persons  not 
covered  by  C  and  D. 

Under  this  option,  the  programs  through 
which  energy  payments  are  to  be  made 
would  be  arranged  hierarchically  with  the 
federally  administered  programs  first,  fol- 
lowed by  the  state  administered  programs. 
The  hierarchy  of  the  state  administered 
programs  could  vary  from  state  to  state 
depending  on  each  states  system  capabili- 
ties. The  states  would  also  establish  an 
"open  window"  through  which  persons  who 
were  not  covered  by  any  of  the  existing 
programs  could  apply  for  the  energy  pay- 
ments. A  proposed  hierarchy  is  as  follows 

Social  Security  (RSDI) . 

Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) . 

Federal  Income  Tax  Withholding  or  Estl- 
matedyraxes. 

State  administered  programs. 

Unemployment  Insurance  (UI). 

Pood  Stamps  (PS). 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC). 

Open  window. 

Persons  who  participate  in  more  than  one 
of  these  programs  would  receive  the  energy 
payment  from  the  program  in  which  they 
participate  which  is  highest  in  the  hier- 
archy. 

In  order  for  this  option  to  be  implemented, 
each  system  which  Is  used  to  make  energy 
payments  must  be  capable  of  performing  the 
following  functions:  '  • 

'  Adults  18  and  over  might  receive  a  pay- 
ment twice  as  large  as  that  for  children. 

'The  requirement  for  transmitting  re- 
cipient lists  does  not  apply  to  the  income  tax 
withholding  or  estimated  tax  systems. 

*  AI  detailed  discussion  of  these  require- 
ments can  be  found  in  chapter  IV  of  this 
report,  "Energy  Payment  System  Require- 
ments." 


Collection  and  processing  of  data  on 
eligibility. 

Transmission  of  recipient  lists  and  screen- 
ing of  records  In  order  to  eliminate  overlaps. 

Synchronization  of  energy  payment* 
among  programs, 

Making  payments. 

Recordkeeping  and  transmission  of  rec- 
ords for  the  purpose  of  an  end-of-year 
reconciliation. 

This  option  Is  the  most  complex  and  cen- 
tralized of  the  three.  It  would  require  the 
most  pre-implementatlon  and  would  take 
longer  to  Implement  than  Option  1.  If  im- 
plemented it  would  result  in  an  energy  pay- 
ment to  every  adult  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  Payments  would  be  made  almost  en- 
tirely through  existing  programs  and  pay- 
ment systems.  An  important  strength  of  thU 
option  Is  the  attempt  to  eliminate  gaps  and 
overlaps  in  participation  among  these  pro- 
grams and  systems,  so  that  maximum  access 
to  the  payments  would  be  assured  but  dupli- 
cate payments  would  be  avoided.  Uniform- 
ity in  the  timing  of  benefits  is  also  a  charac- 
teristic of  this  option.  Another  advantage  It 
enjoys  over  options  1  and  2  has  to  do  with 
the  case  of  an  emergency  which  occurs  dur- 
ing September  through  December.  Since 
energy  payments  would  be  accounted  for 
separately  from  Income  taxes,  they  could  be 
implemented,  if  necessary,  without  a  change 
In  the  tax  forms.  Reconciliation  would  be 
postponed  until  the  following  year. 

The  major  disadvantages  of  this  option 
are  the  time  required  for  both  pre-lmple- 
mentatlon  and  Implementation  and  the  sys- 
tem requirements.  The  capacity  of  employers- 
payroll  systems  and  Income  transfer  program 
systems  to  accommodate  payments  has  not 
been  fully  assessed,  but  all  systems  would 
require  some  development  and  the  energy 
payment  program  might  create  a  strain  on 
some  programs  and  systems.  However,  as  long 
as  the  energy  payments  remain  separate  from 
Income  taxes  and  other  Income  transfer  pay- 
ments, the  strains  can  be  minimized  and  dis- 
mantling the  energy  payment  program  will 
be  simple. 

The  tradeoff  Is  clear:  It  is  possible  to 
achieve  uniformity  in  the  incidence  and  tim- 
ing of  benefits  if  adequate  resources  and  time 
are  available. 

Detailed  outlines  of  the  actors  Involved, 
the  actions  to  be  taken  and  the  time  re- 
quired for  implementing  the  three  com- 
ponents of  this  option  are  found  in  sections 
III. 3,  III.4.  and  111.5.  Appendix  P  shows  over- 
laps in  coverage  among  the  programs  and 
estimates  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
might  receive  energy  payments  through  each 
program. 


II.4-SIDE-BY.SIDE  COMPARISON-RECYCLING  FEDERAL  TAX  REVENUES  IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  SUDDEN  DISRUPTION  IN  OIL  SUPPLIES 
COMPARISON  OF  3  OPTIONS  COMPOSED  OF  DIFFERENT  COMBINATIONS  OF  5  COMPONENTS 


Option  1  (A  and  B);  option  2  (A,  8,  and  C) 


A.  Quick  reduction  in  Income 
Taxes 


Option  3  (C,  D,  and  E) 


B.  Block  (rants  to  States—  C.  Energy  Payments  Through 

minimal  Federal  guidelines  RSDI  and  SSI 


D.  Energy  payments  vis  with- 
holding and  estimated  taxes 


E.  Block  grants  to  States  with 
Federal  guidelines 


Minimal:  Design  changes  in  tax 
instructions,  forms. 


Moderate:  Prepare  regs;  de- 
velop State  plans:  State  legis- 
lature might  have  to  authorize 
funds. 


Moderate  to  extensive:  Develop 
regs:  prepare  software:  de- 
velop energy  payment  ex- 
change (EPX)  files  for  elimi- 
nating overlaps:  design 
checks,  notices,  etc.;  hold 
training  conferences. 


Moderate:  Design  forms  and  in- 
structions: alter  FTD  cards; 
some  employers  may  have  to 
create  system  capacity. 


14  days 

ion       34  to  71  days. 


60  to  90  days  (planning  can  ex- 
pand to  fill  available  time.) 

Depends  on  State  plan.  Potential 
times  might  be:  Reduction  in 
income  tax:  30  to  45  days; 
reduction  in  sales  tax:  14 
days;  payments  through  in- 
come transfer  programs:  30 
days;  aid  to  public  institu- 
tions: 30  dayi. 


180  days. 
9Cdays.. 


Extensive:  Prepare  regs:  develop 
procedures  and  systems  for 
eliminating  overlaps,  prepare 
software  for  making  payments; 
design  checks,  notices,  etc.; 
train  program  personnel;  50 
different  State  plans  have  to 
be  developed  and  approved. 
180  days 180  to  270  days  (?). 

60  to  94  days 90  to  120  days  (7). 
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Option  1  (A  and  B);  option  2  (A,  8.  and  C) 


Option  3  (C,  D,  and  E) 


A.  Quick  reduction  in  Income 
Taxes 


B.  Block  (rants  to  States- 
minimal  Federal  guidelines 


C.  Energy  Payments  Through 
RSDI  and  SSI 


0.  Energy  payments  via  with- 
holding and  estimated  taxes 


E.  Block  grants  to  States  with 
Federal  guidelines 


System  requirements Employers  have  to  reprogtam 

payroll  systems. 


Cost.. 


Equity    and 
tarily 


Federal  Government:  {1,200,- 
000  to  print  and  mail  new 
circular  E  to  employers.  Em. 
ployers:  Minimum  cost,  have 
come  to  accept  tax  rate 
changes, 
complemen.  Depends  on  structure  of  tax 
reduction.  Persons  who  pay 
very  little  or  no  taxes  do  not 
benefit. 


Procedures  required  to  end 


Special      problems 
comments. 


and 


Return  to  old  tax  rate  involves  as 
much  cost  and  activity  as  im- 
plementing the  reduction. 
Might  be  perceived  as  tax 
increase. 

Tax  forms  are  sent  to  printer  in 
October.  This  means  that,  in 
response  to  an  emergency 
which  occurred  during  Sep- 
tember through  Dec:mber,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to 
reduce  taxes  until  the  fol- 
lowing Januaiy. 


Depends  on  State  plan.  Reduc- 
tion in  income  taxes:  employ- 
ers have  to  reprogram 
payrolls  Sales  taxes:  retail- 
ers have  to  leprogram.  Across 
the  board  payments  through 
welfare  programs:  Make  pay- 
tapes;  eliminate  overlaps; 
(7);  print  and  distribute 
checks. 

Up  to  10  percent  of  total  funding. 


Equity  is  not  the  goal.  Degree  of 
equity  depends  on  mecha- 
nisms used  by  States.  If  pay- 
ments are  made,  overlaps 
with  A  and  C  could  be 
screened.  If  tax  cuts  are  made, 
overlaps  with  A  and  C  are 
inevitable. 

Depends  on  State  mechanisms: 
Cease  payment  activities; 
returning  to  old  tax  rates  in- 
volves as  much  as  imple- 
menting the  change. 

Some  Federal  guidelines  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  insure 
timeliness  and  effectiveness 
of  programs. 


Cross-match  RSDI/SSI;  produce 
paytapes;  create  EPX;  piint 
and  distribute  checks;  pro- 
vide tapes  to  IRS. 


V0.50  per  payment:  118,500,000 
per  month  or  (222,000,000 
per  year. 


Employershaveto  program  pay-  States  have  to  use   EPX  from 

rolls  for  energy  payments  and  SSA:  eliminate  overlaps  among 

no.  of  units;  receive  funds  via  State  programs;  create  pay- 

FTO;     record     and     report  tapes;    print    and    distrittuts 

energy  payments.  checks. 


Federal  Government:  {200,- 
000,000  per  year.  Employers: 
(7). 


Equal  payments  to  all.  Com- 
plementary to  C  and  E  if 
screening    effort    is    made. 


Equal  payments  to  all.  Some- 
what complementary  to  A;  not 
necessarily  complementary  to 
B  and  E  unless  payment  files 
are  screened;  complemen- 
tary to  D  if  RSDI  and  SSI 
recipients  are  excluded  from 
D. 

Cease  production  and  use  ot    Reprogram  payroll  systems  to 
energy  paytapes.  eliminate  payments. 


SSA  is  currently  operating  at 
system's  limit,  would  require 
adequate  time  and  resources 
to  develop  energy  payment 
system. 


Reconciliation  of  energy  pay- 
ments which  begin  after 
Septembei  could  not  occur 
until  end  of  the  followinf 
year,  because  of  the  annual 
printing  schedule  for  tax 
forms.  There  might  be  con- 
siderable  resistance  c?.  part 
of  employers  to  using  tax 
funds  for  energy  payments. 


10    percent   of    total    funding. 


Equal  payments  to  all.  Federal 
guidelines  would  require 
screening  of  recipients  under 
C   and    D   from   State   fille. 


Cease  energy  payment  activitits 


Capacity  of  States  to  administer 
payments  and  eliminate  over- 
laps varies  and  is  not  known 
in  detail. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
those  people  who  raise  the  question 
about  the  terrible  cost  that  might  be 
incurred  by  individuals,  the  answer  is 
compared  to  what?  I  wish  to  submit  to 
the  Record  a  study  done  by  Prof.  Joseph 
Kalt,  economics  professor  of  Harvard 
University,  on  the  cost  of  price  controls 
on  our  society,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  his  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  or  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Kalt,  Assistant 

Professos  of  Economics.  Habvabo  Univeb- 

sity 

Dr.  Kalt.  Thank  you.  I  have  also  submitted 
a  statement.  I  won't  read  it  but  rather  Just 
summarize  what  I  have  submitted,  and  of 
course,  as  assistant  professor  oi  economics  at 
Harvard  specializing  in  energy  regulation 
and  trying  to  get  tenure  by  understanding 
all  this  process,  let  me  briefly  say  what  I 
think  are  the  lessons  we  have  learned  from 
EPKA.  and  presumably  from  the  lessons  we 
have  an  idea  as  to  how  to  Improve  policy. 

I  think  there  are  four  major  lessons  from 
the  EPAA,  experience  with  price  and  alloca- 
tion controls  with  EPAA,  the  Initiation  of 
price  controls  In  1971. 

First,  price  and  allocation  controls  are  the 
primary  source  of  shortages  In  the  product, 
the  various  products  that  consumers  buy. 
That  is  far  from  being  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  a  supply  disruption  in  the  world 
oil  market. 

Price  and  allocation  controls  are  the  prob- 
lem in  the  sense  of  they  are  the  source  of 
unavallabUlty  of  supplies. 

Second,  price  and  allocation  controls  apply 
to  the  petroleum  Industry  and  are  extremely 
costly  to  the  taxpayer,  to  the  oil  supplier, 
and  to  the  consumer.  I  estimate  that  the 
average  annual  burden  of  EPAA  price  and 
allocation  regulations  over  its  life  has  been 
about  $35  million,  a  $35  million  a  year  tax- 
payer burden.  The  public  burden  In  the  form 
of  paperwork  and  redtape  burdens  and  price 
Increases  ultimately  to  the  consumer  ranges 


I  estimate  anywhere  between  $660  million  a 
year  and  $2.7  billion  a  year. 

The  third  lesson  that  I  think  we  can  draw 
from  experience  with  the  price  and  allocation 
controls  in  the  petroleum  industry  is  that 
they  very  often  fall  to  help  and  in  fact  hurt 
the  independent  beneficiary.  Price  and  allo- 
cation controls  transfer  control  over  access 
to  petroleum  supplies  to  the  political  arena 
and  those  citizens  who  are  lacking  in  polit- 
ical power  or  are  poorly  organized  simply  do 
not  fare  very  well  In  this  process.  If  you 
represent  a  well-organized  Industry  such  as 
the  motor  bus  operators,  you  might  fare  well. 

I  have  done  research  into  the  fate  of 
minority  fuel  oil  dealers  In  1979.  One  o;  the 
biggest  problems  they  have  Is  that  they  lack 
political  clout  and  have  a  tough  time  get- 
ting allocations  In  a  world  of  allocation  con- 
trols. 

The  fourth  major  lesson  I  think  we  can 
draw  from  price  and  allocation  controls  is 
they  inhibit  the  adaptation  that  could  soften 
the  impact  of  shock  on  the  economy.  They 
do  this  in  three  ways.  They  discourage  the 
building  of  Inventories  that  could  be  used 
to  soften  the  shcx:k  of  the  world  supply  dis- 
ruption They  discourage  production,  and 
they  also  discourage  conservation  on  the 
part  of  those  consumers  who  have  preferen- 
tial access  to  allocations. 

Prom  these  lessons  I  think  there  are  two 
major  guidelines  that  we  should  be  aware  of, 
that  we  should  take  notice  of  in  designing 
any  new  policy  to  deal  with  supply  dis- 
ruptions. 

The  first  guideline  is  we  should  not  relm- 
pose  price  and  allocation  controls.  This  Is 
the  best  way  to  Insure  the  availability  of 
supplies  to  consumer. 

Second,  if  Congress  determines  that  there 
Is  a  problem  of  fairness  In  the  Impact  of 
higher  energy  prices  on  consumers  of  differ- 
ent Income  levels,  then  if  Congress  deter- 
mines thai  remedial  action  Is  appropriate, 
direct  Income  assistance  Is  the  most  appro- 
priate method  of  addressing  the  problem  of 
fairness  in  adjusting  to  a  supply  shock,  and 
certainly  direct  assistance  Is  preferable  to 
the  approach  we  have  used  which  has  been 
the  approach  of  distorting  supplies  and 
prices. 


After  all,  the  problem  during  a  supply  dis- 
ruption Is  not  high  prices.  The  problem  U 
low  Incomes,  and  If  we  all  earned  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  I  suspect  we  wouldn't  be 
here  today,  and  we  should  all  be  aware  of 
that.  Our  true  concern  is  with  the  Impact 
of  higher  prices  on  people  of  lower  Incomes. 

From  these  guidelines  I  conclude  that  the 
proposals  that  have  been  put  forth  In  the 
Bradley  Percy  proposals  l>est  address  the 
problems  of  congressional  and  public  con- 
cern with  fairness  in  the  allocation  of  oil 
supplies  and  best  guarantee  the  avaUablUty 
of  supplies  to  consumers. 

It  win  avoid  the  shortages  that  tend  to 
come  wrlth  price  controls,  provide  direct 
assistance  If  Congress  decides  that  such 
assistance  Is  necessary,  keeps  the  Federal 
regulatory  administration  out  of  the  mil- 
lions of  decisions  made  right  now  by  the 
private  sector,  and  collects  revenue  auto- 
matically through  the  windfall  profits  tax. 

Although  the  windfall  profits  tax  might 
bo  criticized  for  other  reasons,  that  doesn't 
seem  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  hearing  today, 
and  I  would  just  say  that  since  the  money 
will  be  collected  anyway.  It  will  be  recycled 
one  way  or  another,  at  least  the  Bradley 
and  Percy  proposal  proposes  to  use  the  ad- 
ditional windfall  profits  tax  revenues  that 
would  accompany  a  world  supply  disruption, 
uses  those  revenues  to  directly  address  the 
question  of  fairness  In  the  adaptation  to 
a  disruption,  so  I  would  conclude  by  noting 
that  so  long  as  we  do  have  a  windfall  profits 
tax  and  the  money  will  be  fairly  automa- 
tically collected,  the  Bradley /Percy  proposal 
seems  to  offer  the  best  of  both  worlds  in 
the  sense  of  sticking  to  a  market  approach, 
allowing  prices  to  allocate  supplies,  and  al- 
lowing the  Government  to  use  the  windfall 
profits  tax  revenues  to  address  these  Issues 
In  fairness. 

I  The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Kalt 
follows:) 

Statement  of  Db.  Joseph  P.  Kalt,  Assistant 
Professor  op  Economics,  Harvard  Uni- 
vERsrrT 

I  am  Joseph  P.  Kalt,  an  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Economics  at  Harvard  University  spe- 
cializing In  the  area  of  energy  regulation. 
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and  a   more   fair,  federal   approach   to   the 

problems  of  world  oil  supply  disruptions: 

Table  1. — Estimated  Federal  Budget  for 

Regulatory  Adminittration  1974-19S0' 

(Minions  of  1980  dollars) 

1974 71.0 

1975 63.8 

1976    136.0 

1977   133.8 

1978 160.0 

1979    196.3 

1980   198.3 

Source:  U.S.  President,  The  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government   (1976-1980). 

'  Estimated  under  the  following  assump- 
tions: (a)  One  half  of  Energy  Information 
Administration  (under  DOE)  and  "energy 
Information  and  analysis"  category  (under 
FEA)  budget  authorities  are  associated  with 
petroleum  price,  allocation,  and  entitlements 
regulations,  (b)  All  of  Economic  Regulatory 
Administration  (under  DOE),  except  "coal 
utilization."  "utility  programs."  and  "emer- 
gency preparedne.^s"  categories,  and  all  "reg- 
ulatory programs"  category  (under  FEA) 
budget  authorities  are  associated  with  price, 
allocation,  and  entitlements  regulations,  (c) 
The  proportion  of  ERA  (under  DOE)  and 
FEA  administrative  expenses  associated  with 
price,  allocation,  and  entitlements  regulation 
is  the  same  as  the  proportion  that  the  budget 
authorities  of  Included  categories  [see  (a) 
and  (b)  1  bear  to  the  authorities  of  all  non- 
admlnlstratlve  categories.  Fiscal  year  data 
converted  to  annual  figures  assuming  ex- 
penditures allocated  evenly  across  each  fiscal 
year. 

From:  Joseph  P.  Kalt,  The  Economics  and 
Politics  of  Oil  Price  Regulation  (Cambridge. 
MA:  MIT  Press.  1981). 

1.  Do  not  Impose  price  and  allocation  regu- 
lations. This  Is  the  best  way  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  refined  oil  supplies  during 
international  disruptions.  In  addition,  al- 
lowing prices  to  rise  In  response  to  supply 
reductions  provides  efficient  Incentives  to 
twth  buyers  and  suppliers  of  oil  products. 
These  Incentives  encourage  actions  that  an- 
ticipate supply  disruptions  and  weaken  the 
shock  of  such  disruptions  to  the  nation's 
economy.  Most  notable  among  these  adap- 
tive responses  are  the  holding  of  inventories 
as  insurance  and  the  adoption  by  bu.slnesses 
of  equipment  and  processes  that  allow  easier 
fuel-switching  when  oil  becomes  more 
expensive. 

2.  If  Congress  determines  that  the  Impact 
of  rising  oil  product  prices  on  Individuals 
with  low  incomes  is  so  severe  as  to  warrant 
remedial  federal  action,  such  action  should 
be  taken  through  Income  assistance  pro- 
grams, rather  than  programs  to  control  and 
distort  prices.  After  all.  the  problem  during 
a  disruption  is  not  high  prices  or  pveii  un- 
availability. The  problem  Is  low  incomes.  Di- 
rect assistance  can  solve  oroblenis  of  fair- 
ness in  the  Impact  of  higher  oil  prices  ntross 
Income  classes  (If  it  Is  determined  that 
such  problems  exist)  without  creating  short- 
ages and  distorting  incentives  to  produce 
and  conserve  energy. 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  conclude 
that,  of  the  various  bills  being  discussed  be- 
fore this  committee,  the  Bradley-Percy  pro- 
posal (S1354)  Is  most  likely  to  effectively  ad- 
dress the  three  problems  of:  (1)  Congres- 
sional concerns  over  the  fairness  of  oil 
product  allocation  during  a  dlsruotlon;  (2) 
guaranteeing  the  availability  of  oil  product 
supplies  to  consumers;  and  (3)  ensuring  the 
efficient  use  of  our  limited  oil  supoIJes.  Other 
proposals,  such  as  S1503.  S1476.  and  S409. 
appear  to  offer  a  return  to  mistake';  of  the 
past.  Comparing  the  prlce-and-allocatlon- 
controls  approaches  of  these  proposals  to 
S1354.  the  following  points  stand  out  In  the 
Bradley-Percy  proposals: 

1.  It  guarantees  the  avoids.n.':e  of  the 
shortages  attendant  to  price  controls. 


a.  It  provides  for  direct  Income  assistance 
in  the  event  Congress  determlne-i  such  as- 
sistance Is  required  as  a  matur  of  fairness 

3  It  keeps  the  federal  regulatory  machin- 
ery out  of  the  day-to-day  buslnes.i  of  decid- 
ing what  Is  produced,  how  much  Is  produced, 
and  who  gets  available  .-.upplles.  It  uses 
straightforward  tax  and  transfer  mecha- 
nisms for  administration,  rather  than  a  bu- 
reaucracy that  essentially  (and  expensively) 
duplicates  the  millions  of  decisions  made  by 
the  private  sector. 

4.  It  recognizes  that  the  recent  removal  of 
celling  prices  on  crude  oil  means  that  the 
oil  price  Increases  and  windfall  gains  that 
accompany  any  international  supply  disrup- 
tion will  now  (unlike  the  past)  accrue  very 
quickly  to  crude  oil  production.  Windfall 
gains  on  refined  oil  products  will  be  limited 
primarily  to  inventories;  and  to  tax  these 
^alns  away  would  be  to  discourage  precisely 
the  Inventory  holdings  of  already-refined 
oil  that  provlae  early  protection  against 
supply  disruptions.  While  provisions  of  the 
Crude  on  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980 
might  be  objected  to  on  their  own  mertta, 
this  Is  not  the  place  to  raise  such  objections. 
Given  Its  existence,  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
automatically  collects  the  revenues  needed  to 
finance  Income  assistance  during  an  Inter- 
national supply  disruption.  It  does  this  with 
minimal  distortion  to  the  refined  product 
sector.  I  estimate  that  a  disruption  which 
produces  a  $10  per  barrel  Increase  In  the 
world  price  of  crude  oil  would  raise  annual 
revenues  under  the  present  Windfall  Profit 
Tax  by  roughly  $8  billion.  If  these  revenues, 
which  will  be  collected  anyway,  can  be  used 
to  "buy"  Congressional  willingness  to  forego 
the  debacle  of  more  price  and  allocation 
controls,  they  will  be  dollars  well  spent. 

In  conclusion,  my  research  into  the  last 
decade  of  U.S.  oil  policy  has  led  me  to  one 
overriding  conclusion:  the  fundamental 
error  that  lies  at  the  center  of  our  failures 
to  adjust  to  the  world  ushered  In  by  OPEC 
was  making  the  Nixon  Administration's  price 
and  allocation  controls  permanent  In  1973. 
In  fact,  my  Interest  in  making  a  statement 
here  today  stems  even  more  from  a  desire  to 
prevent  previous  errors,  than  from  a  desire 
to  promote  a  particular  alternative  to  past 
policies.  If  there  Is  one  component  of  future 
federal  responses  to  world  oil  supply  dis- 
ruptions that  will  not  be  in  the  national 
Interest,  It  Is  the  relmposltion  of  price  and 
allocation  controls. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  wish? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Ten  to  twelve 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  the 
manager  of  this  bill,  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  speak  in  this  time 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  being 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, and  I  will  be  here  to  listen  to  the 
remainder  of  his  arguments  later  In  the 
day,  but  before  doing  that  I  wish  to  com- 
mend first  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee for  the  role  that  he  has  played  In 
light  of  some  rather  substantial  odds  in 
bringing  this  legislation  before  us,  and 
I  compliment  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey for  the  role  that  he  has  played  In  the 
3  years  the  two  of  us  have  been  in  the 
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Senate  in  bringing  us  to  a  new  policy 
for  emergency  petroleum  management 
also. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  invested  consid- 
erable time  in  our  understanding  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  and  its  role 
In  our  energy  policy  and  the  time  he  has 
spent  educating  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  this  subject  has  been  of  great 
value  to  the  Nation,  and  I  compliment 
him  for  that. 

In  days  past  when  we  so  often  sacri- 
ficed our  commitment  to  the  SPR  for 
budget  or  diplomatic  considerations,  it 
was  his  work  and  his  voice  in  the  Senate 
which  kept  the  program  and  its  purpose 
before  us.  And  for  that  the  Nation  and 
the  Senate  owe  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  a  great  debt. 

But  on  the  subject  of  recycling,  I  must 
disagree  with  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey.  The  basic  theory  of  the  recycl- 
ing amendment  is  easily  understood.  But 
as  we  so  often  see  in  matters  as  compli- 
cated as  Government  policy  and  energy 
supply,  theory  and  practice,  and  Harvard 
studies  are  quite  different  things. 

I  worry  that  the  world  to  which  this 
recycling  amendment  might  appropri- 
ately apply  is  an  imaginary  world  where 
no  one  has  to  find  diesel  fuel  to  get  a 
truck  down  the  road,  the  crops  in  the 
ground  or  their  employees  to  the  plant. 
I  was  here  in  1979  during  the  last  dis- 
ruption. I  took  the  calls  from  farmers 
and  small  businessmen  and  local  oflBcials 
who  could  not  buy  product  at  any  price. 
And  it  was  primarily  diesel  product  they 
were  looking  for.  And  as  the  Senator  will 
recall,  diesel  product  was  not  covered  by 
the  allocation  rules  in  1979. 1  was  here  in 
1979  when  the  Finance  Committee,  on 
which  we  both  served,  marked  up  the 
windfall  profits  tax  and  announced  all 
kinds  of  attractive  recycling  schemes  to 
assist  those  who  could  not  afford  the 
high  price  of  energy.  And  I  was  here  on 
Monday  of  this  week  when  the  Senate 
rejected  an  amendment  to  add  funds  to 
the  weatherization  program  despite  the 
billions  rolled  up  by  the  windfall  profits 
tax. 

So  let  us  not  premise  our  future  on  the 
theory  of  markets. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  says  we 
should  not  worry  about  getting  some- 
thing specific  to  some  specific  individual, 
but  let  the  markets  do  it.  I  suggest  that 
we  deal  with  our  experience  in  what 
really  goes  on  in  this  country  and  in  the 
energy  markets  of  this  country  when  we 
have  a  petroleum  disruption.  In  that 
spirit  I  am  going  to  raise  six  practical 
objections  to  this  recycling  amendment, 
perhaps  more  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
our  colleagues  who  did  not  participate 
in  the  work  of  marking  up  S.  1503  than 
those  who  did  because  they  have  heard 
some  of  these  arguments  before. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  existing  taxes 
do  not  begin  to  tap  the  price  increases 
that  would  result  from  another  substan- 
tial disruption.  The  windfall  profits  tax 
and  the  corporate  income  tax  apply  only 
to  domestic  oil.  Since  somewhat  more 
than  a  third  of  the  oil  we  consume  is 
imported  and  since  there  is  no  tax  on 
the  books  that  can  capture  the  price  in- 
crease on  imported  oil,  a  substantial  por- 


tion of  the  price  increase  that  would  re- 
sult from  a  disruption  would  not  get 
recycled. 

Even  the  tax  on  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion and  domestic  producers  does  not 
capture  all  of  the  price  increase  that 
would  be  realized  in  our  own  oilfields. 

Now  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  may 
want  to  increase  the  windfall  profits  tax. 
or  put  a  surtax  on  the  corporate  income 
tarj  of  oil  firms,  or  authorize  a  standby 
tariff  or  gasoline  tax  to  capture  the  run 
up  in  imported  oil  prices. 

But  if  that  is  his  answer  to  my  first  ob- 
jection, it  raises  a  second.  Congress  has 
not  the  courage  to  impose  a  standby  tax 
on  gasoline  when  prices  are  already  ris- 
ing due  to  a  disruption  and  the  sentiment 
on  the  windfall  profits  tax  is  running  to- 
ward rate  decreases  not  incresises.  One 
need  only  look  at  the  Jimmy  Carter  10 
cents  gasoline  tax  and  its  fate  on  the 
Hill,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey's 
own  50-cent  proposal  or  one  need  only 
look  at  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
to  see  that  although  recycling  may  be 
nice  in  theory,  practical  politics  suggest 
that  the  Congress  will  not  impose  taxes 
sufficient  to  capture  the  price  increases 
that  would  result  from  a  severe  disrup- 
tion. 

Third,  even  if  we  had  the  wherewithal 
to  impose  taxes  sufficient  to  capture  the 
price  increases  for  the  public,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  we  would  fail  in 
the  recycling  commitment.  Again,  I  refer 
the  Senator  to  the  dismal  history  of  the 
windfall  profits  tax.  I  remember  well  the 
press  conference  held  at  the  conclusion 
of  congressional  action  on  the  windfall 
profits  tax. 

The  conferees  had  found  ways  to  raise 
$227  billion  over  the  next  decade.  They 
promised  that  60  percent  would  be  used 
for  a  tax  cut.  that  25  percent  would  go 
for  low-income  energy  assistance  and 
that  15  percent  would  be  dedicated  to  tax 
credits  to  encourage  conservation  and 
the  production  of  renewable  energy  re- 
sources. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  what  ever  hap- 
pened to  that  commitment.  But  I  know 
the  answer.  It  was  sacrificed  within  the 
year  to  budget  necessities.  Even  this  ad- 
ministration which  clamored  for  repeal 
of  the  windfall  profits  tax  on  the  Cam- 
paign trail  is  keeping  it  in  the  name  of  a 
balanced  budget.  So  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  even  if  in  an  ideal  world  we  found 
the  tax  mechanisms  sufficient  to  capture 
the  price  increases,  in  the  real,  real,  real 
world  in  which  we  all  have  to  live,  we 
would  most  likely  fail  in  the  process  of 
recycling. 

Fourth,  I  doubt  very  much  that  we 
could  agree  on  an  equitable  mechanism 
to  accomplish  recycling.  Here  I  recall  the 
long  hours  of  debate  on  the  allocation 
formula  for  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance funds  and  the  fact  that  we  have  to 
rewrite  the  formula  every  time  the  pro- 
gram comes  up  for  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation. 

I  note  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  have  the  President  draft  a  recy- 
cling plan  that  would  include  checks  for 
Governors. 

Well,  having  Governors  or  the  Presi- 
dent decide  who  gets  the  billions  from 
the  tax  increases  is  no  more  than  a 


clever  legislative  mechanism  to  duck  the 
practical  problem  of  allocating  equitably. 
I  might  be  more  sympathetic  with  this 
amendment,  if  I  knew  exactly  who  was 
going  to  get  what  from  recycling. 

Then  again,  knowing  the  specifics 
might  just  make  me  feel  more  hostUe. 
That  is  the  nature  of  recycling.  Your 
equity  may  look  an  awful  lot  like  the 
short  end  of  the  stick  from  my  perspec- 
tive. Are  we  here  to  redistribute  the  re- 
sources of  society? 

This  brings  up  a  fifth  objection.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  Republican  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  lost  their  compass.  He 
suggests  that  we  are  proposing  a  massive 
(jovemment  program  to  interfere  in  the 
marketplace  while  he  is  here  to  defend 
its  efficiency. 

Nonsense.  What  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  proposes  is  a  massive  new  tax 
increase  to  capture  price  increases  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  producers,  but  un- 
der his  plan  would  be  recycled  through 
dozens  of  Federal  programs  to  every  sec- 
tor of  society. 

That  is  a  prescription  for  big  Govern- 
ment. When  these  prices  increase  as  a 
result  of  disruptions  they  do  not  come 
down  again.  OPEC  finds  a  way  to  keep 
them  up  there.  So  the  tax  recycling 
scheme  will  have  to  be  permanent.  The 
Senator's  amendment  would  have  us  re- 
distribute himdreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
throughout  the  American  economy.  And 
do  it  in  the  name  of  economic  efficiency. 
I  will  admit  that  the  Government  is 
not  adept — efficient — as  an  allocator  of 
oil.  But  limited  allocations  during  the 
period  of  a  disruption — allocations  that 
provide  access  to  crude  oil  for  refiners 
and  users  who  would  otherwise  be  on  the 
spot  market  driving  the  price  up — is  a 
way  to  keep  the  price  down. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  not 
to  redistribute  for  the  sake  of  redistri- 
bution, it  is  rather  to  provide  an  alterna- 
tive to  spot  market  purchases  that  are 
the  cause  of  the  price  increases  the  Sen- 
ator would  have  us  recycle. 

We  should  accept  this  short-run  In- 
efficiency in  the  petroleum  market  to 
prevent  the  need  for  the  long  nm  and 
very  large  inefficiencies  that  would  re- 
sult from  recycling.  Move  a  little  bit  of 
oil  temporarily  and  we  avoid  the  need 
to  redistribute  a  lot  of  dollars  perma- 
nently. 

A  sixth  and  final  practical  objection, 
Mr.  President,  is  one  that  I  alluded  to 
earlier.  In  1979,  Government  allocation 
and  price  controls  received  much  of  the 
blame  for  the  supply  problems  that  were 
experienced.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  EPAA  in  all  of  its  detail  was  not  an 
appropriate  response  to  the  very  small 
shortfall  that  actually  existed  in  1979. 

I  think  the  problems  with  EPAA  have 
been  largely  corrected  by  the  language 
of  S.  1503.  But  one  important  point  to 
note  is  that  diesel  fuel  was  not  the  sub- 
ject of  price  and  allocation  regulations 
in  1979. 

And  yet  it  was  diesel  fuel — fuel  for 
farmers  and  truckers  and  heavy  indus- 
try— that  gave  us  the  greatest  problem. 
It  was  in  short  supply.  Inventories  in  the 
Midwest  were  very  low.  Truckers  were 
literally  stranded  on  the  road  and  they 
went  on  strike. 
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PREPARING  FjiR   A.V  OIL   SHORTAGE:    LET   US  SENL' 
THE  RIGHT  SIGNALS 

Mr.  President,  today  the 

I  onsidering  S.  1503.  a  bill  pro- 

an  emergency  oil  allocation 
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oil  shortages  worse  rather 
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scheme  that  distributes  oil  around  the 
Nation  is  likely  to  fail.  In  1979.  some 
areas  of  the  country  had  a  glut  of  gaso- 
line— in  others,  little  could  be  found. 
According  to  a  study  conducted  by  Wil- 
liam Lane,  former  Director  of  DOE's 
OflBce  of  Competition,  the  administra- 
tive allocation  scheme  implemented  in 
1979  may  actually  have  caused  oil  prices 
to  rise — and  stay — higher  in  the  long  run 
than  they  would  have  under  free  market 
allocation.  I  am  concerned  that  Govern- 
ment controls  could  have  a  similar  effect 
in  a  future  shortage. 

While  the  market  is  clearly  the  most 
efficient  allocator  of  gasoline,  it  is  not 
necessarily  fair.  Through  the  Bradley- 
Percy-Cannon  amendment's  use  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax,  we  can  capture  the 
vastly  increased  oil  revenue  resulting 
from  a  shortage,  and  rebate  them  to 
those  who  are  really  in  need.  After  all, 
it  is  more  simple,  equitable,  and  practical 
to  move  money  than  oil. 

I  understand  the  desire  of  S.  1  SOS's 
sponsors  to  spell  out  what  our  response 
to  an  energy  emergency  wiU  be  in  ad- 
vance. The  more  prepared  we  are  for  an 
emergency,  the  better  we  will  all  weather 
ihe  storm.  The  Bradley-Percy-Cannon 
amendment  lets  us  prepare  for  a  short- 
age, yet  at  the  same  time  it  incorporates 
the  sort  of  free-market  philosophy  that 
the  administration  will  use  to  address 
our  next  energy  emergency.  I  think  this 
is  clear  from  all  that  they  have  said. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  post-EPAA  bill 
we  enact,  I  fully  expect  that  if  an  oil 
shortage  occurs  while  Ronald  Reagan  is 
President,  he  would  apply  a  policy  much 
closer  to  our  approach  than  the  approach 
of  S.  1503. 

And,  if  S.  1503  becomes  law— a  law 
giving  the  President  discretionary  au- 
thority which  he  does  not  want  and 
probably  would  not  use — we  would  be 
wasting  our  time.  Worse  yet,  we  would 
send  misleading  signals  to  industry  and 
consumers  alike,  signals  that  would  not 
encourage  them  to  stockpile  or  take  other 
steps  to  prepare  effectively  for  a  future 
shortage  and  the  Federal  policies  likely 
to  accompany  it. 

The  Bradley-Percy-Cannon  amend- 
ment gives  us  a  chance  to  prepare  for 
the  next  oil  shortage  by  sending  the 
right  signals  ahead  of  time.  We  also  have 
to  give  State  and  local  governments — 
the  units  of  government  that  will  have 
to  answer  first  about  a  shortage — the 
chance  to  get  their  energy  emergency 
planning  in  order.  Keeping  our  options 
open  uniii  it  is  too  late  could  give  every- 
one an  unpleasant  surprise.  This  is  why 
I  would  rather  see  some  kind  of  market- 
oriented  bill  enacted  today  rather  than 
later. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Grassleyi.  Who  seeks  recognition? 
Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  some  of  the  points  that  were  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  as  well 
as  the  other  Senators. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  from 


Minnesota,  and  I  think  the  argument 
generally  on  the  other  side,  is  basically 
that  markets  do  not  work  in  a  disrup- 
tion. They  cannot  be  trusted. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  never  allowed 
markets  to  work  in  a  disruption.  There 
have  been  price  controls  and  allocations 
by  the  Government  in  every  oil  supply 
interruption  that  we  have  had— in  1973- 
74.  1979-«0.  So  to  argue  that  markets 
will  not  work  in  efficiently  distributing 
oil  is  to  argue  without  evidence  and 
without  experience. 

What  we  do  know  from  evidence  and 
experience  is  that  price  controls  and 
allocations  do  not  work.  In  fact,  Mr. 
President,  price  controls  and  allocations 
have  exacted  great  costs  from  the  Amer- 
can  public.  In  recent  studies  done,  it  is 
roughly  $2.3  oillion  in  costs  simply  from 
gasoline  lines. 

Mr.  President,  last  week,  I  made  my 
opening  statement  on  this  bill  and  said, 
quoting  from  a  number  of  the  various 
reports,  how  much  evidence  there  is  that 
price  controls  and  allocations  have  failed. 
And  I  will  simply  again  state  for  the 
Record  that  the  GAO  report,  dated  Sep- 
tember 29, 1981,  says: 

Price  controls  are  a  counterproductive 
strategy,  and  GAO  recommends  that  they  not 
be  used;  gasoline  rationing  also  should  be 
avoided  becavse  it  is  clumsy  and  expensive 
and  would  need  a  price  control  program  to 
worlc. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  excerpts  from  the  GAO 
study  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  United  States  Remains  Unprepared  for 
Oil  Import  Disruptions 

With  the  exception  of  the  recent  buildup 
of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  the 
United  States  is  no  better  prepared  to  deal 
with  significant  disruptions  In  oil  imports 
than  It  was  during  the  1973  oil  embargo. 

The  Nations  almost  total  lack  oi  emer- 
gency preparedness  requires  immediate  at- 
tention. The  Federal  Government  bears  the 
primary  responsibility  and  must  take  con- 
certed action  to  counter  this  serious  threat 
to  national  security.  While  the  current  stat" 
of  readiness  is  poor.  GAO  believes  that  Im- 
mediate steps  can  be  taken  to  Improve 
preparedness.  Some  v/in  help  in  the  near 
term,  while  others  will  bring  significant  ben- 
efits within  2  to  4  years. 

Time  is  the  important  factor.  The  world 
oil  market  is  inherently  unstable.  The  Nation 
needs  to  act  now  to  protect  itself  against 
import  disruptions.  The  U.S.  now  has  the 
luxury  of  importing  less  oil  than  in  recent 
years  in  a  market  characterized  by  over- 
supply  and  falling  prices. 

The  slack  market  is  similar  to  the  one  pre- 
vailing in  the  years  preceding  the  Iranian 
oil  shortfall  of  1979.  The  U.S.  Ignored  the 
underlying  In.stablllty  of  the  Middle  East 
then  and  paid  for  it  dearly  as  prices  doubled 
In  1979  and  1980.  With  effective  domestic  and 
international  contingency  planning,  that 
small  shortfall  probably  would  not  have 
caused  the  price  hike  which  severely  dam- 
aged the  economies  of  both  the  developed 
and  underdeveloped  nations.  The  Govern- 
ment would  be  short-sighted  If  It  let  this 
opportunity  to  develop  an  effective  oil  emer- 
gency  preparedness  program  pass. 

OAO's  two-volume  study  was  made  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Charles  Percy.  Chairman 
of   the   Subcommittee  on   Energy.   Nuclear 
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Proliferation  and  Oovemment  ProceMe*. 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
and  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Energy  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Volume  I  summarizes  GAO's  conclualons 
and  recommendations.  Volume  II  Is  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  the  results  of  GAO's 
comprehensive  reviews  of  the  status  of  con- 
tingency plans  and  programs  and  alternative 
approaches  for  coping  with  oil  Import  dis- 
ruptions. All  page  references  In  this  digest 
are  to  Volume  I. 

ctrutcNT  state  of  readiness 
In  order  to  examine  present  emergency 
preparedness,  GAO  hypothesized  an  Import 
shortfall  of  3  mfjllon  barrels  per  day  (MMBD) 
to  the  United  States.  While  this  Is  a  sub- 
stantial shortfall.  It  Is  by  no  means  a  "worst 
case."  (See  pp.  2-3.) 

The  analysis  Is  not  limited  to  the  3  MMBD 
case;  however,  that  was  chosen  to  simplify 
presentation  of  this  complex  subject  and 
provide  a  benchmark  for  evaluating  larger 
and  smaller  disruptions.  GAO  examined 
emergency  programs  for  quickly  increasing 
oil  supply,  substituting  other  fuels  for  oil, 
restraining  oil  demand,  and  allocating  short 
supplies  both  nationally  and  Internationally 
(International  allocation  Is  carried  out  by 
the  21 -nation  International  Energy  Agency— 
lEA). 

Legislative  authority,  provided  by  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  (EPAA) 
which  enables  the  Federal  Government  to 
establish  contingency  programs  In  a  num- 
ber of  Important  areas,  will  expire  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981.  GAO  analyzed  how  these  pro- 
grams have  fitted  into  the  Nation's  overall 
emergency  preparedness,  since  Congress 
might  choose  to  renew  or  otherwise  extend 
the  authority  for  one  or  more  of  them. 
During  the  summer,  1981.  GAO  briefed  sev- 
eral congressional  committees  on  the  prin- 
cipal findings  and  conclusions  of  this  study, 
with  special  reference  to  the  expiring  EPAA 
authorities. 

GAO  found  that  the  Nation  Is  grossly  un- 
prepared to  cope  with  a  3  MMBD  shortfall 
(see  pp.  6-9) : 

No  plan  has  been  prepared  for  emergency 
surge  oil  piuductlon. 

There  Is  no  adequate  plan  for  using  the 
Nation's  most  Important  disruption  Insur- 
ance— the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
(SPR). 

The  Government  has  no  plans  for  manag- 
ing private  oil  stock  drawdown,  and  the 
Government's  authority  to  manage  private 
stocks  expires  on  September  30.  1981. 

Both  crude  oil  and  petroleum  product  al- 
location programs  are  In  disarray,  and  most 
authority  for  such  programs  lapses  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981. 

Federal  and  State  plans  for  restraining  oil 
demand  are  totally  Inadequate,  and  the  legal 
framework  for  demand  restraint  is  imprac- 
tical 

Emergency  oil  reserves  both  here  and  In 
other  Industrialized  countries  are  not  ade- 
quate. 

The  international  oil  sharing  mechanism 
Is  too  narrowly  focused  and  may  not  work 
effectively. 

These  and  other  Important  though  sec- 
ondary conclusions  are  summarized  In 
Chapters  II,  III,  and  IV  of  Volume  I  and 
analyzed  more  fully  In  Chapters  III  through 
vni  of  Volume  II. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE? 

Government  hEis  an  important  role  In 
countering  oil  import  disruptions  even 
though  market  forces  can  be  used  to  offset 
many  negative  effects  of  shortfall.  Oil  mar- 
ket disruptions  are  extraordinary  happen- 
ings; therefore,  total  reliance  on  unfettered 
markets  is  an  Inappropriate  means  for  deal- 
ing with  disruptions  and  will  lead  to  greater 
economic  and  political  losses  than  would  oc- 


cur under  an  Integrated  approach  guided  by 
governmental  action. 

For  example,  only  the  Federal  Government 
can  plan  effectively  for  SPR  use,  nation-wide 
demand  restraint,  removing  constraints  to 
fuel  switching,  recycling  tax  revenues,  par- 
ticipating In  International  Energy  Agency 
(lEA)  programs,  and  many  other  areas.  At 
the  same  time,  use  of  the  market  to  balance 
supply  and  demand  through  flexible  prices 
Is  Indispensable  for  countering  disruptions 
k>ecause  It  supports  the  goals  of  governmen- 
tal measures. 

A  governmental  program  also  has  Impor- 
tant psychological  benefits,  both  domestically 
and  Internationally.  Well-designed,  effective, 
and  timely  programs  will  reassure  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  help  avoid  panic.  They  should 
be  developed  beforehand  so  that  government 
at  aU  levels  will  not  have  to  enact  measures 
in  the  confusion  and  poUtlcal  pressures  gen- 
erated by  a  disruption. 

Such  quickly  Instituted  measures  may  be 
ineffective  or  even  counterproductive.  Inter- 
nationally, a  carefully  prepared  prognun  will 
reassure  our  friends,  making  precipitous 
price  Increases  less  likely  by  reducing  or 
avoiding  pressure  on  the  oil  spot  market  ana 
by  asserting  American  leadership  In  this  Im- 
portant area  of  political/economic  policy. 

GAO  believes  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  provide  on  crucial  Ingredient  which  has 
been  missing  from  Its  recipe  for  oil  disrup- 
tion preparedness.  That  Ingredient  Is  com- 
mitment. Eight  years  of  desultory  activity 
In  this  area  show  that  without  this  commit- 
ment little  will  be  accomplished.  The  report 
contains  many  recommendations  both  to 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch.  These 
are  designed  to  support  development  of  an 
integrated  plan  for  emergency  prepso-edness. 
The  Nation  can  have  effective  contingency 
programs  to  protect  Itself  from  the  disas- 
trous impacts  of  world  oil  market  disrup- 
tions. Basically,  what  Is  needed  are  programs 
which  will  yield  significant  benefits  when 
applied,  are  fully  developed  and  kept  ready 
for  use,  can  be  Implemented  In  a  timely 
manner,  coordinate  the  actions  of  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors,  can  be  enforced,  and 
are  fully  tested  before  use.  This  Is  a  tall 
order.  The  process  should  begin  now;  If 
adopted,  GAO's  recommendations,  both  to 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch,  will 
support  that  process. 

The  full  set  of  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations Is  In  Chapter  V  of  Volume  I.  The 
principal  conclusions  and  recommendations 
are: 

1.  The  U.S.  needs  to  Increase  the  oil  avail- 
able for  emergency  use  via  Industry  stocks, 
the  SPR,  sJid  surge  oil  production.  GAO's 
recommendations  for  Increasing  supply  In- 
clude maintaining  government  authority  to 
manage  private  stocks  after  September  1981: 
completing.  In  conjunction  with  private  In- 
dustry, a  plan  to  manage  stocks;  and  estab- 
lishing a  private  petroleum  reserve.  The  De- 
partment of  Energy  (DOE)  should  use  secure 
supplies  such  as  Alaskan  North  Slope  and 
U.S.  royalty  oil  as  much  as  possible  to  fill  the 
SPR,  and  a  comprehensive  SPR  use  plan 
should  be  developed  and  Integrated  with 
other  contingency  plans.  Surge  oil  produc- 
tion holds  considerable  promise;  a  law  allow- 
ing emergency  production  at  Elk  Hills 
should  be  passed;  and  agreements  with  the 
governments  of  Alaska  smd  Texas  permitting 
surge  production  should  be  negotiated  by 
DOE. 

2.  Congress  needs  to  replace  the  crude  oil 
and  product  allocation  authority  which  ex- 
pires m  September  1981  with  authority  for 
an  Improved  emergency  distribution  system. 
This  Is  particularly  Important  for  the  next 
few  years  as  effective  contingency  programs 
are  established.  Price  controls  are  a  counter- 
productive strategy,  and  GAO  recommends 
that  they  not  be  used;  gasoline  rationing 
also  should  be  avoided  because  It  Is  clumsy 


and  expensive  and  would  need  a  price  con- 
trol program  to  work. 

3  One  promising  way  to  counter  disrup- 
tions Is  a  mechanism  which  works  through 
the  oU  market.  Emergency  taxes  with  rebate* 
may  be  easier  to  operate  than  gasoline  ra- 
tioning, be  less  disruptive,  and  could  be  aa 
equitable.  Development  of  such  a  system  la 
particularly  Important,  and  GAO  recom- 
mends that  the  Departments  of  Energy  and 
Treasury  review  the  potential  of  such  a  sys- 
tem as  quickly  as  possible.  The  State  Depart- 
ment should  also  promote  emergency  taxes 
as  an  lEA  policy. 

4.  Demand  restraint  planning  needs  a  com- 
plete overhaul.  Primary  emphasis  needs  to 
be  placed  on  voluntary  programs  which  pro- 
vide flexibility  and  build  consumer  confidence 
and  participation.  Mandatory  programs 
should  be  developed  for  use  as  a  last  resort. 
State  planning  Is  a  sound  concept,  but  the 
law  must  be  changed  to  require  States  to 
submit  their  plans  before,  not  after  the  dis- 
ruption begins.  If  States  do  not  submit  plana, 
the  Federal  plan  should  be  Imposed  imme- 
diately if  a  disruption  occurs. 

5.  Estimates  of  oll-to-gas  fuel  switching 
potential  vary  widely  and  are  highly  specu- 
lative. GAO  recommends  that  a  better  as- 
sessment of  gas  supplies,  dellverabllity,  and 
switching  capability  be  made.  An  adequate 
oU-to-coal  switching  program — which  la 
much  less  far  along  than  oll-to-gas  swltob- 
ing — should  be  developed.  DOE's  plans  In  this 
area  cannot  now  be  implemented  quickly 
enough  to  effectively  substitute  for  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  oil.  One  Important  aspect 
of  both  oll-to-gas  and  oU-to-coal  programs 
is  reliable  data.  GAO  recommends  that  DOE 
ensure  the  necessary  information  Is  kept  cur- 
rent and  Is  in  useable  form  for  contingency 
purposes. 

6.  Much  needs  to  be  done  to  develop  a 
more  effective  international  energy  emer- 
gency preparedness  program.  Oil  disruptions 
are  inherently  international,  and  measures 
to  cope  with  them  are  much  more  effective 
if  they  are  internationally  coordinated.  GAO 
recommends  that  the  Departments  of  Energy 
and  State  work  within  the  lEA  to  Increase 
member  country  useable  emergency  reserves 
to  at  least  90  days;  develop  better  programs 
to  cope  with  small  but  significant  market 
disruptions;  estabUsh  a  binding  oil  price  re- 
conciliation mechanism  for  emergency  shar- 
ing; and  consider  establishing  an  IBA-wlde 
emergency  oil  tax. 

The  Appendix  contains  suggested  legisla- 
tive language  for  certain  recommendations 
in  the  report. 

ACSNCT   COMMENTS 

In  the  interest  of  timely  release  of  this 
report.  Senators  Percy  and  Kennedy  requested 
that  GAO  not  seek  agency  comments. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
referred  to  a  study  done  by  three  Har- 
vard professors — Stephen  Erfle.  John 
Pound,  and  Joseph  Kalt — in  which  they 
conclude  that  price  controls  and  alloca- 
tions are  extremely  costly  and  EPAA 
has  been  a  total  failure.  Those  who  say 
we  are  not  reenacting  the  EPAA  that 
expired  September  30  have  not  read  the 
legislation,  because  we  have  the  entire 
list  of  priority  users,  word  for  word, 
that  appeared  in  the  EPAA  legislation — 
farmers,  fishermen,  et  cetera,  go  on  down 
the  list. 

And  we  have  also  defined  the  trigger 
for  price  controls  and  allocations  so 
vaguely  that  a  President  could  declare 
price  controls  and  allocations  tomorrow, 
not  with  an  8  billion-banel  disruption 
but  with  anything  that  he  defined  as  a 
severe  disruption.  Undefined — a  30-per- 
cent price  increase,  a  100-percent  price 
mcrease,  an  8-miIlion-barrel  loss  a  day. 
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Given  the  likelihood  of  future  world  oil 
crises  and  the  need  to  avoid  federal  misman- 
agement of  the  effects  of  these  crises,  it 
is  important  to  understand  the  Issues  sur- 
rounding the  American  oil  market's  adapta- 
tion process.  The  importance  of  resolving 
these  issues  increases  as  October  1.  1981  ap- 
proaches. On  that  date,  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act.  which  is  the  legisla- 
tion that  grants  the  Department  of  Energy 
the  authority  to  undertake  regulatory  initia- 
tives to  manage  response  to  oil  crises,  expires. 
Thus  we  believe  that  the  time  is  right  to  re- 
view the  effects  of  recent  world  oil  supply 
crises  on  American  oil  markets  and  suggest 
their  implications  for  future  U.S.  government 
policy. 

Analytical  /ramework 
The  Issues  examined  in  this  study  EU-e  ap- 
proached from  two  viewpoints:  (1)  economic 
efficiency,  and  (2)  social  equity  in  the  shar- 
ing of  the  burdens  imposed  by  oil  crises.  The 
workability  of  U.S.  oil  markets  is  judged  by 
whether  they  appear  to  be  operating  effi- 
ciently In  the  economic  sense.  For  the  effi- 
ciency benchmark  to  be  met.  oil  products 
available  within  the  U.S.  must  be  priced  in 
a  manner  that  reflects  their  true  cost  to  so- 
ciety; and  they  must  be  allocated  to  those 
consumers  who  value  their  consumption 
most  highly.  If  these  conditions  are  met,  the 
damage  done  by  the  crises  to  total  AmerlcaJi 
economic  wealth,  as  measured  by  the  impact 
on  the  Oross  National  Product,  will  be  mini- 
mized. If  these  conditions  are  not  met,  and 
oil  prices  thus  do  not  reflect  actual  supply 
and  demand  conditions  in  the  market,  the 
ability  of  the  economy  as  a  whole  to  react 
optimally  to  constricted  world  oil  supply  will 
t>o  compromised. 

The  equity  issues  raised  by  an  economi- 
cally efficient  transition  process  are  examined 
within  a  separate  and  distinct  analytical 
framework.  Equity  issues  will  arise  during 
periods  of  transition  even  In  a  market  that 
Is  functioning  perfectly,  as  higher  oil  prices 
lead  inexorably  to  the  existence  of  Income 
problems  among  members  of  the  oil -consum- 
ing public.  As  a  departure  point  for  this 
analysis,  we  suggest  that  the  attainment  of 
economic  efficiency  in  the  transition  process, 
and  the  problems  of  social  fairness  which 
arise  from  the  manner  In  which  the  burden 
of  higher  oil  prices  is  shouldered  by  various 
parts  of  society,  constitute  separate  issues 
demanding  separate  redress.  We  discuss  in 
some  detail  the  different  natures  of  these  two 
types  of  problems,  as  well  as  differences  be- 
tween the  appropriate  policy  approaches  to 
their  solutions. 

We  apply  our  analysis  to  the  major  oil 
products  in  the  United  States — gasoline, 
heating  oil,  and  diesel  fuel.  The  markets  for 
these  products  have  been  the  objects  of  the 
most  public  attention  and  concern  during 
past  oil  supply  crises.  A  number  of  promi- 
nent studies  have  examined  the  dynamic  be- 
havior government  policy  settings  of  other 
parts  of  the  U.S.  and  world  oil  markets,  par- 
ticularly crude  oil  markets.  Surprisingly  little 
analysis,  however,  has  been  applied  to  the 
markets  for  refined  oil  products.  Yet,  It  Is  at 
the  refined  product  level  that  the  public  un- 
certainties and  anger  born  of  oil  crises  de- 
velop. Regardless  of  where  in  the  production 
chain  a  supply  problem  occurs,  it  is  in  the 
markets  for  refined  products  that  its  ulti- 
mate result  affects  consumers.  It  is  at  this 
end  of  the  oil  market  that  substantial  need 
exists  for  analyzing  and  clarifying  the  issues. 
Study  structure  and  primary  conclusions 
This  study  consists  of  five  chapters.  The 
first  two  analyze  the  effects  of  world  oil  sup- 
ply crises  on  U.S.  oil  markets.  The  latter 
three  examine  the  market  and  policy  adapta- 
tion process  within  the  U.S.  in  response  to 
these  supply  disruptions. 

Chapter  1  presents  a  theoretical  discussion 
of  the  effects  of  a  world  supply  disruption 
on  the  price  level  and  supply  availability  of 
world  market  oil  to  any  consuming  country 


Including  the  United  States.  A  discussion  of 
th»  Importance  of  world  spot  market*  In  the 
process  of  country-by-country  adaptation  to 
supply  disruptions  is  presented.  Prices  on 
spot  markets  are  found  to  be  the  best  avail- 
able indicators  of  efficient  world  oil  prices 
at  any  given  point  during  the  adaptation 
process.  Chapter  2  provides  a  theoretical  and 
empirical  analysis  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
adaptation  of  U.S.  oil  product  markets  to 
higher  world  oil  prices. 

On  the  basis  of  the  analysis  of  Chapters  1 
and  2: 

Wo  conclude  that,  in  theory,  U.S.  and  world 
price  levels  in  petroleum  products,  as  meas- 
ured In  spot  markets,  must  be  equal  for  the 
U.S.  economy  to  function  efficiently.  This 
conclusion  holds  for  both  periods  of  stabil- 
ity In  oil  marekts,  and  periods  of  world  oil 
supply  disruption. 

We  find  that,  empirically,  the  world  mar- 
ket price  of  oil  serves  as  an  upper  bound  to 
the  price  level  within  the  U.S.  during  both 
periods  of  stability  and  those  of  disruption. 
We  examine  price  behavior  In  one  period 
of  world  oil  market  stability,  1978,  and  And 
that  rough  price  parity  existed  In  major 
petroleum  products. 

During  the  period  of  world  market  shock 
and  adjustment  in  1979.  we  find  that,  con- 
trary to  popular  perceptions.  U.S.  oil  product 
prices  were  significantly  and  consistently 
lower  than  world  prices 

The  U.S.  world  price  divergence  we  ob- 
serve In  1979  represents  a  market  Ineffi- 
ciency, diminishing  total  US  economic  wel- 
fare. During  this  period  of  transition,  con- 
sumers of  oil  within  the  U.S.  received  Incor- 
rect signals  regarding  the  value  of  the  oil 
they  consume. 

We  conclude  from  our  examination  of  the 
U.S.  world  price  relationship  that  there  ex- 
ists no  basis  in  fact  for  the  oft-heard  charge 
that  U.S.  oil  prices  during  crisis  periods  are, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  higher  than  they 
should  be.  Nor  does  our  evidence  suggest 
that  U.S.  prices  have  risen  faster  than  con- 
ditions in  world  markets  warranted.  Rather, 
the  reverse  appears  to  be  true :  U.S.  oil  prices 
were  too  low  and  responded  too  slowly  to 
the  reality  of  higher  world  prices  throughout 
the  1979  oil  crisis. 

Chapter  3  examines  the  responses  of  vari- 
ous groups  of  U.S.  oil  firms  to  the  altera- 
tions observed  in  world  markets.  Our  ex- 
amination in  this  chapter  focuses  on  the  oil 
product  prices  charged  within  the  American 
market  by  different  groups  of  sellers.  The 
chapter  also  assesses  the  markets  overall 
efficiency  in  pricing  and  supplying  oil  to 
American  consumers.  The  performance  of 
American  oil  firms  is  measured  by  their  pric- 
ing decisions,  relative  to  an  efficient  U.S. 
pricing  norm  We  take  the  U.S.  spot  price  as 
the  criterion  for  efflcent  pricing  behavior 
with  the  U.S.  market  because  the  U.S.  spot 
price  represents  the  best  available  measure  of 
the  actual  value  of  oil  at  the  margin  to 
American  consumers  at  any  given  time. 
On  the  basis  of  Chapter  3: 
We  find  that  the  adaptation  process  with- 
in US  markets  during  1979  exhibited  sig- 
nificant departures  from  efficient  patterns. 
Throughout  the  period,  prices  for  major 
oil  products  within  the  U.S.  were  artificially 
low  This  Judgment  holds  for  both  those 
products  that  were  still  under  price  con- 
trols during  this  period  and  those  which 
were  completely  free  of  formal  government 
price  regulations. 

Most  groups  of  sellers  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts lagged  prices  in  1979.  pricing  well  below 
the  U.S.  spot  market  throughout  the  year. 
This  trend  was  slight  in  the  independent 
wholesaling  and  small  refining  sector  of  the 
Industry.  It  was  of  greater  sipniflcance  and 
consequence  among  major  sellers,  particu- 
larly large  reflners. 

In  gasoline,  the  only  major  product  still 
under  price  and  allocation  controls  In  1979 
major  sellers  priced  slgnlflcantly  below  the 


level  that  the  control  framework  allowed. 
Formal  price  controls  did  not  serve  as  the 
binding  ceiling  on  the  wholesale  market 
price  of  this  product  during  1979. 

In  the  gasoline  market,  the  Inefficiencies 
created  by  majors'  wholesale-level  product 
underpriclng  were  compounded  by  the  con- 
trol system's  allocation  framework  and  re- 
tall-level  pricing  restrictions.  These  con- 
straints combined  to  prevent  the  market 
from  clearing  during  several  months  of  1979. 
with  the  result  that  genuine  product  short- 
ages appeared. 

In  the  heating  oil  and  diesel  fuel  markets, 
both  free  from  controls,  pricing  behavior 
among  major  oil  companies  during  1979  was 
generally  as  constrained  overall  as  It  was  in 
controlled  products.  As  was  the  case  in  gas- 
oline, underpriclng  of  these  products  en- 
gendered a  significant  increase  in  constmi- 
ers'  demand.  Major  companies  were  forced  to 
nonprice  ration  available  supplies  as  arbi- 
trary allocation  rules  replaced  market  forces 
in  the  allocation  of  decontrolled  oil  products 
across  consumers. 

Spot  markets  were  sufficiently  active  In  de- 
controlled products  during  this  period  that 
consumer  demand  that  could  not  be  satisfied 
by  major  companies  was  satisfied  through 
spot  transactions.  Thus,  markets  in  decon- 
trolled products,  unlike  those  in  controlled 
products,  evidenced  no  problems  of  actual 
shortage  during  1979.  In  terms  of  availabil- 
ity, the  markets  functioned  adequately  de- 
spite the  major  oil  companies'  consistent 
policies  of  underpriclng. 

The  oil  Industry's  price-lagging  behavior 
resulted  In  a  large  wealth  transfer  away 
from  oil  product  producers  to  oil  product 
consunjers  during  1979.  We  estimate  that 
producers  of  heating  oil  and  diesel  fuel  in 
the  U.S.  lost  m  the  neighborhood  of  W.S 
billion,  relative  to  the  potential  revenues 
they  would  have  accrued  from  efficient  tran- 
sition-period pricing  of  these  two  products. 
Major  oil  companies  alone,  whose  price- 
lagging  was  the  most  severe,  lost  approxi- 
mately $5  billion. 

Oui-  conclusions  about  the  U.S.  market's 
operation  in  times  of  world  oil  supply  crisis 
clearly  differ  radically  from  many  popularly- 
held  views,  speclflcally  as  regards  the  be- 
havior of  the  majo'  oil  companies  in  pricing 
and  supplying  oil  products. 

Chapter  4  presents  a  theoretical  explana- 
tion for  the  price-lagging  behavior  ex- 
hibited by  firms  in  the  U.S.  oil  industry.  We 
suggeel  that  increasing  threate  of  retribu- 
tion from  the  political  community,  caused 
by  consumer  anger  over  price  Increases,  have 
forced  oil  companies  away  from  efficient  pat- 
terns of  adaptation  during  periods  of  sharply 
rising  world  oil  prices.  Contrary  to  public 
perception,  consumers  of  oil  hold  great  In- 
direct power  over  major  companies'  actions 
In  the  Increasingly  politicized  marketplace. 
Consumer  pressure  is  focused  Into  credible 
political  threats  by  the  political  community 
because.  In  order  to  sustain  their  own  elec- 
toral popularity,  political  representatives 
must  effectively  turn  their  constituents' 
frustrations  over  high  oil  prices  into  political 
action. 

Chapter  4  suggests  that: 
US  oil  Industry  pricing  behavior  appears 
to  be  constrained  by  political  pressure  that 
drives  prices  away  from  efficient  patterns. 
Yet.  this  constraint  does  not  result  from  any 
formal  regulatory  or  legal  restrictions,  but 
rather  from  the  markets  growing  polltlclza- 
tlon.  This  polltlcizatlon  has  resulted  from 
the  Increasing  threat  of  regulatory  Inter- 
vention In  the  oil  market  in  response  to  con- 
stmier  pressure.  The  resulting  price  patterns 
are  no;,  socletally  optimal  and  have  damag- 
ing Impacts  on  the  U.S.  economy. 

Two  factors  underlie  the  nature  of  the 
pricing  constraint  felt  In  all  markets:  1) 
consumer  anger  over  price  Increases;  and  2) 
the  high  degree  of  visibility  possessed  by  the 
major  actors  In  the  oil  industry.  This  visi- 


bility makes  the  oil  Industry  firms  targets 
for  consumers'  anger. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  model  Involves  the 
actions  of  three  groups  whom  we  term  the 
"catalysts."  These  are:  1)  the  news  media; 
2)  the  regulators;  and  3)  the  political  com- 
munity. These  gToui>s  catalyze  consumer 
anger  over  higher  prices  and  the  high  visi- 
bility of  major  oU  companies  into  an  effective 
pricing  constraint.  The  media's  treatment  of 
the  price  Increase  phenomenon  turns  gen- 
eralized public  anger  Into  directed  constuner 
pressure.  The  policy-making  community,  in 
response  to  this  pressure,  restricts,  w  at  the 
very  least  threatens  to  restrict,  various  as- 
pects of  the  oil  industry's  behavior.  Regula- 
tors, In  turn,  have  Incentives  to  abet  the 
antl-lndustry  policy  process. 

Individually,  neither  firm  vlslbUlty  nor 
consumer  anger  over  higher  prices  oonatl- 
tutes  a  sufficient  market  condition  for  the 
catalysts  to  generate  an  effective  pricing  con- 
straint. Both  consumer  pressure  and  high 
firm  visibility  must  be  present  for  the  media, 
regulators,  and  political  community  to  func- 
tion In  a  manner  that  Inhibits  a  firm's  pric- 
ing strategy. 

The  pricing  constraint  described  In  this 
model,  which  emanates  from  neither  market 
mechanisms  nor  direct  legal  pricing  restric- 
tions, appears  to  be  endemic  to  U.S.  oil  mar- 
kets, given  the  size  of  the  firms  In  the  Indus- 
try and  the  amount  of  economic  and  polit- 
ical discomfort  generated  by  oil  price  In- 
creases. We  believe  that  this  constraint  will 
continue  to  function  during  future  world 
oil  supply  shocks,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
U.S.  adaptation  process. 

Chapter  5  addresses  the  nature  of  both 
real  and  Imagined  oil  market  problems  in 
the  U.S.  during  periods  of  world  oil  market 
transition.  We  explore  the  Issue  of  transi- 
tional market  efficiency  first  raised  In  Chap- 
ter 2  In  more  detail,  and  document  our  find- 
ing that  In  decontrolled  markets  artificially 
cheap  oil  products  were  nonprice  rationed 
by  majors,  while  marginal  demand  was,  or 
could  have  been,  met  through  purchases  on 
spot  markets.  We  examine  the  genuine 
shortages  which  appeared  In  1979  In  gaso- 
line, as  a  result  of  the  product's  remaining 
under  an  explicit  price  and  allocation  con- 
trol framework.  Finally,  we  analyze  the  dual 
public  misperceptlons  that  shortages  and 
prlce-gouglng  exist  In  markets  for  decon- 
trolled oil  products  during  1979. 
The  analysis  of  Chapter  5  indicates  that: 
All  examples  of  genuine  breakdown  In 
American  oil  product  markets  appear  to 
stem  not  from  any  inherent  market  deficien- 
cies, but  rather  from  government  Interven- 
tion and   threat  of  intervention. 

The  major  problem  which  consumers  must 
face  during  periods  of  world  oil  market  dis- 
ruption is  not  one  relating  to  market  ef- 
ficiency, but  rather  that  of  coping  with 
the  sharply  higher  prices  for  oil  products 
which  stem  from  world  oil  supply  constric- 
tions. It  Is  the  effect  of  oil  price  Increases 
on  consumers'  incomes,  rather  than  any  in- 
herent problem  in  price  or  supply  levels 
themselves  that  lies  at  the  core  of  the  pub- 
llcs  and  policy-makers'  concerns  during 
periods  of  oil  crisis. 

There  exist  two  kinds  of  income  problems 
among  consumers  during  these  periods.  All 
consumers  are  made  worse  off  by  oil  price 
Increases:  but  groups  of  consumers  whose 
livelihood  is  tied  more  directly  to  oil  use 
than  others'  are  made  worse  off  relative  to 
the  rest  of  society.  Predominant  among  these 
groups  are  industries  which  are  oU  Inten- 
sive. 

Much  of  the  motivation  behind  many 
policy-makers'  arguments  for  broad-based 
market  interference  with  prices  appears  to 
stem  from  the  effect  of  higher  prices  on  low- 
income  members  of  society.  We  suggest  that 
the  government  can  address  the  low-Income 
concern     through    policies    which     do    not 


falsely  attribute  the  problem  to  efficiency 
In  the  market's  function.  Success  In  this 
win  leave  those  low-Income  consumers  In 
question  better  off.  as  well  as  Increasing  the 
total  well-being  of  the  economy. 

The  public  perception  that  shortages  of 
products  inherently  result  from  world  oU 
market  disruption,  with  attendant  phenom- 
ena such  as  the  gasoline  lines  of  1979,  Is 
mistaken  and  appears  to  be  based  upon  the 
problems  created  by  regulatory  Intervention. 
Without  intervention  and  the  threat  of  In- 
tervention creating  artificially  low  prices 
In  decontrolled  markets,  the  problems  most 
commonly  perceived  as  resulting  from  world 
oil  market  supply  disruptions  (Including 
product  shortages,  allocation  by  fraction, 
and  excess  demand  for  price-lagged  product) 
would  not  exist. 

In  decontrolled  products,  we  find  that  the 
perceptions  of  prlce-gouglng  that  were 
prominent  in  1979  grew  out  of  the  percep- 
tion that  the  actions  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies constitute  a  benchmark  for  market 
function.  Product  prices  charged  by  the 
majors  have  been  regarded  as  the  only 
relevant  measure  of  current  market  prices; 
consequently,  higher  efficient  spot  prices 
were  perceived  as  artificially  high.  Concom- 
itantly, majors'  iwnprlce  aUocation  by 
fraction  gave  rise  to  the  Illusion  that  ab- 
solute unavailability  of  product  existed  and 
demand  was  going  unsatisfied,  although  In 
actuality,  the  only  demand  left  unsatisfied 
was  that  for  these  firms'  artificially  cheap 
product. 

Finally  In  Chapter  5  we  examine  the 
critical  Issue  of  what  the  federal  govern- 
ment's role  should  be  in  the  market  transi- 
tion process.  We  base  our  conclusions  on  an 
analysis  of  the  relevance  and  propriety  of 
past  governmental  intervention.  This  inter- 
vention has  ranged  from  the  broad-based 
price  and  allocation  controls  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  as  well  as 
narrow  or  restricted  formats  such  as  the 
governmental  responses  to  the  so-called  die- 
sel fuel  crisis  of  the  summer  of  1979.  We 
present  a  normative  view  of  the  appropri- 
ate role  for  government  policy  in  addressing 
the  different  types  of  social  and  economic 
problems  that  stem  from  oil  market  crises. 
and  suggest  policies  that  are  appropriate 
for  addressing  those  policy  goals  which  ap- 
pear to  lie  behind  most  federal  oil  market 
policy. 
Our  major  conclusions  are  that: 

Federal  regulation  has  been  designed  In 
response  to  the  equity  Issues  that  arise  from 
oil  price  increases.  Regulation  has  attempted 
to  address  the  way  in  which  the  burden  of 
higher  oil  prices  Is  shared  across  society. 
However,  rather  than  approaching  this  con- 
cern directly  through  income  transfer  poli- 
cies, the  government  has  attempted  rem- 
edies through  market  intervention— through 
policies  which  affect  oil  price  and  supply. 
Policy-makers  have  perceived  an  Inherent 
problem  In  U.S.  oil  prices  and  have  sought 
to  alter  these  prices.  They  have  failed  to 
recognize  that  the  difficulties  of  consumer 
adaptation  do  not  relate  to  the  efficiency  of 
price  levels,  but  rather  to  the  reduced  levels 
of  real  consumer  Income  that  higher  prices 
cause.  The  cases  of  consumer  hardship 
caused  by  oil  price  Increases  in  decontrolled 
markets  and  brought  to  the  DOE  in  this 
period  were  interpreted  as  evidence  of  mar- 
ket breakdown.  Accordingly,  they  were  rem- 
edied with  market-distorting  intervention, 
despite  the  fact  that  these  markets  exhibited 
no  evidence  of  such  breakdown.  This  policy 
response  was  the  norm  even  In  markets 
which  were  officially  decontrolled. 

In  addition  to  the  Inefficient  methods  em- 
ployed by  DOE  during  1979  for  granting  dis- 
tributional relief,  there  Is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  the  groups  that  received  such  aid 
constituted  those  with  the  best  political 
representation  In  the  policy  process,  rather 
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major  oil  companies,  were  either  too  high  or 
climbing  too  fast.  There  has  been  a  common 
perception  that  the  U.S.  oil  companies 
created  actual  shortages  of  various  oU  pro- 
ducts— that  la,  that  consumers  could  not 
purchase  products  at  any  price,  and  cer- 
tainly not  at  one  reasonably  close  to  what 
consumers  considered  to  represent  a  fair  and 
efficient  price  for  the  commodity.  Consumer 
anger  over  these  perceived  problems  created 
a  great  deal  of  adverse  political  fallout  for 
the  U.S.  oil  Industry,  which  in  turn  resulted 
in  various  regulatory  restrictions  on  oil  In- 
dustry behavior  during  these  periods. 

In  the  wake  of  events,  it  has  become  the 
general  expectation  among  U.S.  policy- 
makers that  world  power  balances  and  un- 
certainty within  the  Middle  East  are  such 
that  we  must  assume  that  events  of  a 
similar  nature  are  likely  to  occur  again  in 
the  near  future.  Thus,  a  major  topic  of  de- 
bate centers  on  how  governmental  institu- 
tions should  plan  for  and  react  to  world  oil 
crises  in  the  future. 

In  order  to  plan  policy  for  future  oil  supply 
emergencies,  policy-makers,  academicians, 
and  planners  must  have  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  problems  that  devel- 
oped In  American  oil  product  markets  dur- 
ing past  periods  of  disruption. 

Yet.  despite  the  volatility  of  the  Issues 
that  surround  periods  of  oil  market  disrup- 
tion and  change,  and  their  significance  for 
policy-makers,  few  attemps  have  been  made 
since  1973  to  study  this  market  phenomenon 
in  depth  and  to  make  empirically  supported 
conclusions  regarding  the  existence  and 
nature  of  the  market  Droblems  that  have 
been  widely  perceived  by  the  public.  It  Is 
therefore  Important  to  the  functioning  of 
our  economy  for  us  to  understand  more  fully 
the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  U  S 
oil  market  transitions  reflect  new  conditions 
of  supply  and  price  in  world  oil  markets  and 
the  role  that  the  U.S.  oil  industry  plays  and 
should  play  in  that  transition. 

This  study  presents  such  an  analysis  of  the 
process  by  which  U.S.  markets  adapt  to  ma- 
jor changes  in  the  price  and  supply  levels  of 
oil  In  the  world  market.  We  have  chosen  the 
most  recent  period  of  turbulence.  1979  for 
our  examination.  Unlike  1973,  this  period  al- 
lows us  to  study  the  American  adaptation 
process  both  in  petroleum  products  still  un- 
der governmental  price  and  allocation  regu- 
lation, and  in  those  that  are  ostensibly  free 
from  such  restrictions  and  are  priced  and 
traded  in  an  unfettered  market. 

We  approach  our  analysis  of  the  Issues  sur- 
soundlng  the  effects  of  oil  crises  upon  United 
States  markets  in  what  we  believe  consti- 
tutes a  different  manner  than  that  contained 
in  most  existing  studies  that  address  the 
market's  transition-period  state.  Most  stud- 
ies that  have  addressed  the  issues  relating 
to  these  periods— of  which  the  most  promi- 
nent have  been  those  of  Kalt  (1981)  Mac- 
Avoy  (1977).  Harvey  and  Roush  (1980)  an 
Verleger  (1979)— have  focussed  upon  the  ef- 
fects of  specific  regulations  on  the  market's 
ability  to  operate,  making  assumptions  about 
the  performance  of  the  market  devoid  of 
such  regulation.  We.  however,  take  a  differ- 
ent approach.  It  is  our  goal  In  this  study 
to  analyze  the  actual  patterns  of  adaptation 
that  we  see  in  these  markets,  both  those 
devoid  of  governmental  Interference  and 
those  still  under  the  control  framework  of 
EPAA.  Having  established  the  workings  of 
this  market  as  our  base— rether  than  using 
certain  regulatory  Initiatives  as  our  starting 
point— we  attempt  to  draw  conclusions 
about  the  nature  of  the  influence  of  political 
institutions  on  these  markets. 

We  approach  our  examination  of  the  na- 
ture of  crisis  in  American  oil  markets  in  sev- 
eral stages.  We  begin  our  study  by  defining 
the  nature  and  effects  of  a  world  oil  market 
disruption:  why  these  disruptions  have  oc- 
curred,  what   they  have  meant  for  United 


States  oil  consumers,  and  what  measure  we 
believe  should  be  used  to  gauge  the  serious- 
ness of  any  world  oil  market  crisis.  In  Chap- 
ter II  we  proceed  to  define  the  economic  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  relative  to  world 
markets  in  oil  products  We  demonstrate  the 
economic  implications  that  stem  from  vari- 
ous methods  of  U.S.  adaptation  to  world  sup- 
ply shocks,  and  then,  from  empirical  examl* 
nation.  Judge  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
pattern  of  the  United  States  market's  adap- 
tation to  world  market  changes. 

In  the  third  chapter,  we  offer  an  examina- 
tion of  those  issues  that  have  been  of  most 
direct  concern  to  U.S.  policy-makers  and  the 
public:  those  that  surround  the  process  of 
adaptation  and  change  within  American 
markets  and  that  relate  to  the  conduct  and 
performance  of  different  sectors  of  the  Amer- 
ican oil  industry.  Here,  we  arrive  at  our  pri- 
mary conclusions  about  the  price  levels  that 
Americans  see  in  the  market  during  times 
of  disruptions  and  the  market's  efficiency  in 
allocating  available  oil  products  across  con- 
sumers. We  also  draw  conclusions  about 
whether  American  oil  markets,  if  left  unfet- 
tered, adequately  function  to  meet  the  econ- 
omy's oil  demands  in  times  of  change,  or 
whether  there  are  serious  problems  Inherent 
In  the  working  nature  of  these  markets. 

In   the   fourth   chapter   of   the  study,   we 
propose  a  theory  to  explain  the  pricing  pat- 
terns that  are  observed  to  occur  in  the  mar- 
ket during  periods  of  disruption  and  change. 
The   theory  attempts   to  draw  together  the 
types  of  pressures  that  Interfere  with  market 
function  over  the  short-term,  and  thus  de- 
scribe   the    constraints    that    American    oil 
companies  face  when  making  price  and  sup- 
ply decisions  during  these  periods.  Finally, 
in  our  fifth  chapter,   we  tackle  the  task  of 
defining  the  problems  that  we  believe  exist 
in   these   markets.    We   approach   this   from 
three  perspectives.  First,  we  define,  in  cate- 
gorical terms,  the  real  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems  that   we   believe  arise   in   the   U.S.   in 
times   of   oil    crisis.    Second,    we   relate   the 
reality  of  these  problems  to  the  many  mls- 
perceptlons   regarding   their   nature,   effects, 
and  cure  which  we  believe  have  existed  to  a 
striking  degree  among  the  public  and  policy- 
makers since  1973.  Here,  we  present  evidence. 
In  the  form  of  case  studies  on  the  1979  mar- 
ket problems,  of  the  divergence  between  the 
realities  of  these  problems  and  the  illusions 
that  cloud  perceptions  of  policy-makers  and 
thus    adversely    affect    regulatory    response. 
Finally,  we  make  observations  regarding  the 
appropriateness    of    government    regulatory 
response  to  these  market  problems  and  ren- 
der conclusions  on  the  nature  of  government 
response  In  relation  to  the  reality  and  illu- 
sions we  have  described  in  this  market.  We 
close  with  some  final   recommendations  on 
the  appropriate  forms  of  government  plan- 
ning for  and  response  to  future  world  oil 
market  crises. 

ANALYSIS   OP    1979    OH.    MARKET    PROBLEMS    AND 
POLICT    RESPONSE 

At  this  stage,  we  have  accomplished  three 
Of  the  four  major  tasks  that  we  embarked 
upon.  We  have  presented  a  detailed  empirical 
picture  regarding  the  efficiency  of  U.S.  oU 
market  pricing  during  periods  of  world  oU 
market  shock  and  transition.  We  have  also 
reached  conclusions  regarding  the  availabil- 
ity of  marginal  supply  in  various  controlled 
and  decontrolled  product  markets — that  is 
whether,  regardless  of  pricing  patterns  ex- 
hibited in  the  market  overall,  the  market* 
were  clearing  at  the  margin.  Finally,  we  have 
advanced  a  theory  regarding  the  causal  ori- 
gin of  the  pricing  patterns  we  have  observed 
In  these  markets.  The  task  still  remaining  is 
to  pull  together  these  conclusions  regarding 
the  market's  function  into  a  positive  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  that  we  believe  exist 
in  the  market  during  periods  such  as  1979 
In  addressing  this  issue,  we  approach  our 
analysis  from  several  perspectlTea. 


First,  we  separate  the  problems  that  occur 
In  these  markets  into  two  categories:  those 
relating  to  the  efficiency  of  the  market  and 
those  relating  to  the  Impact  of  higher  oil 
prices  upon  the  well-being  of  consumers  and 
oil  companies.  Concerning  the  former  of 
these  problems,  if  the  market  evidences  a 
breakdown  in  pricing  and  allocating  goods 
in  the  most  optimal  manner  across  society. 
efficiency  considerations  may  suggest  inter- 
vention in  the  market  to  alter  the  signals 
consumers  and  producers  perceive.  The  lat- 
ter of  these  problems  involves  considera- 
tions of  economic  fairness  In  society:  how 
wealth  is  distributed  across  consumers  and 
producers,  and  what  policy-makers  perceive 
as  a  fair  sharing  of  the  burden  Imposed  on 
all  consumers  due  to  the  reduction  in  their 
real  purchasing  power  caused  by  higher 
prices. 

The  second  perspective  we  take,  once  we 
have  distinguished  efficiency  and  fairness 
problems  observed  in  the  market,  involves  a 
comparison  between  actual  problems  and 
the  public's  and  policy-makers'  perceptions 
of  these  problems.  Throughout  the  most  re- 
cent period  of  American  market  turmoil, 
there  was  clearly  much  misunderstanding 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  changes  and 
problems  that  were  occurring.  Price  In- 
creases, gasoline  lines,  and  other  facets  of 
the  adjustment  process  with  differing  causes, 
cures  and  implications  for  Judging  the  mar- 
ket's workability  were  rolled  up  in  the  pub- 
lic arena  into  an  Inseparable,  ill-defined 
lump  termed  "oil  market  crisis".  It  Is  impor- 
tant for  our  ability  to  cope  with  future  crises 
that  light  be  shed  upon  the  relationship  of 
these  general  misperceptlons  to  the  real  mar- 
ket situation. 

Third,  we  examine  the  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment's policy  responses  to  the  actual 
changes  occurring  in  the  market  and  to  the 
public's  perceptions  of  those  changes,  e.g.. 
were  government  regulatory  initiatives  In 
1979  directed  in  such  a  way  that  programs 
actually  addressed  the  efficiency  and  distri- 
butional Issues  that  existed  in  the  market? 
As  we  briefly  noted,  and  will  expand  upon  In 
this  chapter,  efficiency  and  distributional 
concerns  demand  very  different  types  of  in- 
stitutional response.  We  thus  need  to  define 
the  appropriate  governmental  response  to 
the  general  problem  types  wt  find,  and  ex- 
amine the  record  to  see  if  poller  has  arisen 
in  response  to  the  reality  of  market  crises 
or  to  the  Illusions  fostered  by  the  prevalent 
misperceptlons  of  those  crisis.  We  will  thus 
be  able  to  draw  conclusions  regarding  the 
propriety  of  governmental  response  to  the 
crisis  of  1979  and,  inferentlally.  to  suggest 
some  guidelines  for  policy  action  in  the  face 
of  future  world  oil  market  crises. 

5.1  Definition  of  Market  Problems. — In  this 
study,  we  have  stated  the  efficiency /fairness 
dichotomy  several  times.  Let  us  review  it 
quickly  here  and  comment  on  the  policy  Im- 
plications of  the  two  types  of  market  prob- 
lems. 

Generally,  two  types  of  economic  problems, 
those  relating  to  economic  efficiency  and 
those  relating  to  fairness  in  the  distribution 
of  income,  may  occur  within  markets  and 
among  market  participants  in  a  transitional 
period  such  as  in  oil  markets  during  1979. 
Although  efficiency  problems  may  well  have 
distributional  implications,  the  differences 
between  these  two  categories  of  problems  are 
such  that  their  efficient  redress  Is  generally 
through  separate  means. 

5.1.1  The  Problem  of  Economic  Efficiency. — 
How  do  we  define  marketplace  efficiency 
problems,  their  effects  and  their  cure?  Our 
primary  concern  In  market  transition,  as  we 
have  seen  throughout  this  paper,  is  that 
U.S.  prices  should  adjust  to  reflect  world 
prices  so  that  an  optimal  response  by  U.S 
consumers  and  producers  to  the  reality  of 
higher  prices  Is  possible.  In  this  way.  the 
U.S.  economy  will  demand  the  optimal 
amount  of  oil  as  U.S.  consumers  will  receive 


the  correct  signals  regarding  the  actual  value 
of  oil.  If  an  efficiency  problem  exists  in  a 
market,  the  price  charged  in  the  market  does 
not  represent  the  real  resource  cost  and  so- 
cial value  of  the  commodity.  If  oil  is  priced 
above  its  marglnsd  cost,  demand  Is  less  than 
13  socially  optimal.  Conversely,  if  oil  is  priced 
below  its  marginal  cost  to  society.  It  will  be 
overdemanded  by  consumers. 

In  terms  of  economic  efficiency,  the  adap- 
tation process  is  working  If  all  products  are 
allocated,  by  price,  to  their  most  highly 
valued  use  In  society.  Those  who  value  the 
use  of  a  given  amount  of  oil  at  less  than  the 
price  that  clears  the  market — those  who  are 
unwilling  to  pay  the  higher  price  for  oil- 
must  make  do  with  less.  The  maximization 
of  total  U.S.  economic  wealth  dictates  that 
the  nation  utilize  the  resources  available  to 
It  In  the  most  efficient  manner  possible.  A 
prerequisite  is  to  allow  price  to  reflect  the 
true  cost  of  oil  to  society  and  to  require  con- 
sumers to  make  consumption  choices  based 
upon  that  price  level. 

What  are  the  visible  signs  of  a  problem 
of  market  inefficiency?  Whenever  U.S.  prod- 
uct prices  in  major  markets,  particularly  the 
contract  market,  remain  significantly  below 
spot  prices,  efficiency  problems  exist.  Simi- 
larly, whenever  some  sellers  in  a  market  price 
at  other  than  the  market-clearing  price,  effi- 
ciency problems  exist.  In  adltion.  efficiency 
problems  exist  when  markets  actually  fall  to 
clear:  that  is,  when  there  is  unsatisfied  de- 
mand in  the  market.  In  this  situation,  non- 
price  forms  of  rationing  the  product,  such 
as  lines,  will  appear. 

We  have  seen  Instances  in  recent  years  of 
inefficiency  low  oil  market  prices.  What  is 
the  correct  method  of  dealing  with  this  kind 
of  genuine  market  Inefficiency?  This  type  of 
problem  demands  redress  through  a  correc- 
tion of  the  market  process.  The  process,  as 
reflected  In  the  price  of  the  product.  Is  caus- 
ing consumers  to  face  the  wrong  market 
signals.  Further,  governmental  responses  that 
merely  attack  some  visible  results  of  the  effi- 
ciency problem,  without  attacking  the  basic 
price  Inefficiency  Itself,  should  not  be  seen 
as  correcting  the  market  distortions  to  any 
significant  degree.  For  example,  many  times 
during  both  1973  and  1979,  In  a  market  in 
which  prices  were  too  low  and  actual  short- 
ages of  product  developed,  the  government's 
response  was  to  direct  a  change  in  allocation 
priorities.'  Such  actions  do  not  address  the 
efficiency  problems  created  by  the  shortage, 
but  rather  only  redistribute  the  benefits  of 
the  lower  prices  between  consumer  groups 
Some  groups  will  be  made  better  off.  due  to 
higher  allocation  fractions,  but  they  are 
made  so  at  the  expense  of  the  other  groups 
whose  supply  of  inefficiently  low  nriced  prod- 
uct diminishes.  Thus,  the  burden  of  the 
shortage  is  transferred  among  consumer 
groups  rather  than  alleviated.  The  appropri- 
ate remedy,  if  the  source  of  market  ineffi- 
ciency is  a  deviation  of  market  prices  from 
their  efficient  norms,  is  to  take  action  which 
allows  price  to  reach  efficient  levels. 

5.1.2  The  Problem  of  Economic  Equity. — As 
described  in  Section  3.1.2.  all  users  of  petro- 
leum products  suffer  real  losses  in  income 
when  oil  prices  rise,  as  any  given  amount  of 
money  will  not  buy  as  many  petroleum  prod- 
ucts as  It  previously  would.  A  change  In  the 
price  of  a  commodity  as  central  to  our  econ- 
omy as  oil  produces  major  upheavals  and 
alterations  In  the  mode  of  operation  of  vir- 
tually all  facets  of  our  economy.  We  may 
expect  to  observe  three  classes  of  consumers 
hurt  by  these  transformations.  The  most 
obvious  of  these  Is  the  passive  consumer  of 
oil  products  whose  relative  economic  stand- 
ing in  society  is  appreciably  worsened  by  his 
reduced  purchasing  power  In  the  face  of 
higher  fuel  prices.  A  second  less  obvious  class 
of  consumers  who  lose  from  rising  prices  is 
businesses  that  depend  upon  a  continued 
supply  of  cheap  oil.  A  third,  and  related  class. 
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consists  of  those  businesses  such  as  auto  pro- 
ducers that  produce  products  that  are  lued 
in  conjunction  with  oil. 

Many  sectors  of  American  industry  will 
undergo  radical  change,  and  some  may  In 
fact  cease  to  exist  altogether  when  faced  with 
the  reality  of  higher  oil  prices.  It  must  be 
clear  from  our  foregoing  analysis  that  In 
terms  of  economic  efficiency,  this  result  may 
not  be  inappropriate.  Rather,  such  adjust- 
ments must  happen  for  our  society  to  adapt. 
Patterns  of  commerce  and  transactions  which 
were  constructive  and  profitable  In  the  past 
may  simply  no  longer  be  profitable  due  to 
the  altered  stale  of  the  market.  The  change 
will  necessarily  be  painful  for  some.  There 
are  certainly  arguments  that  action  should 
be  taken  to  aid  those  most  severely  hurt  by 
the  altered  economic  situation,  but  it  must 
t>e  recognized  that  these  arguments  are  ulti- 
mately based  upon  considerations  of  fairness 
and  equity  rather  than  economic  efficiency 
in  the  adaptation  process. 

The  distributional  consequences  of  a  rapid 
Increase  In  the  price  of  oil  can  be  severe,  and 
there  are  certainly  convincing  cases  which 
can  be  made — and  which  we  would  make — 
that  some  form  of  relief  should  be  channeled 
to  those  hurt  by  altered  market  conditions, 
when  political  realities  dictate. 

The  appropriate  method  for  granting  relief 
Is  one  which  does  not  interfere  directly  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  adaptation  process.  That 
is.  interference  with  the  net  price  of  the  oil 
products  themselves  or  the  consumption 
choices  made  by  consumers  faced  with 
higher  oil  prices  should  be  avoided.  For  In- 
stance. It  Is  better  from  an  economic  effi- 
ciency and  consumer  welfare  point  of  view  to 
provide  a  low  income  consumer  with  $100  In 
direct  aid  rather  than  allowing  that  con- 
sumer to  purchase  oil  at  an  artificially  low 
price,  sufficient  to  yield  the  same  total 
amount  of  effective  aid. 

Direct  financial  aid  to  those  consumers 
deemed  severely  hurt  by  oil  price  Increases 
constitutes  the  least  distorting  method  of 
correcting  the  distributional  problem.  Such 
aid  helps  these  consumers  or  consumer 
groups  to  cope  with  the  Impact  of  Increased 
oil  product  prices  by  augmenting  their  In- 
come, while  not  altering  the  oil  price  level 
for  them  or  other  consumers.  Aid.  clearly, 
should  never  be  tied  economically  to  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  fuel  which  has  created  the 
adverse  impact  on  the  consumer.  By  eco- 
nomic typing,  we  mean  that  the  aid  is  asso- 
ciated, either  directly  or  Indirectly,  with  the 
use  of  the  fuel.  An  example  of  a  direct  fuel- 
aid  tie  Is  Illustrated  by  a  direct  subsidy  on 
per-gallon  consumption  of  the  product;  an 
example  of  indirect  tying  Is  represented  by  a 
lump-sum  subsidy  which  Is  only  available  to 
those  consumers  who  actually  consume  oil 
products  (e.g.,  the  lump-sum  of  money  Is 
given  to  anyone  with  an  oil  burner ).=  Any 
such  tying  will  encourage  over  consump- 
tion of  fuel  by  recipients  of  such  aid. 

We  now  proceed  to  analyze  the  problems 
extant  in  controlled  and  decontrolled  prod- 
uct markets  during  1979  in  order  to  render 
a  Judgment  regarding  the  nature  of  the  per- 
ceived market  problems  during  this  period. 
Given  the  analysis  In  this  section,  we  may 
then  suggest  the  remedies  appropriate  to  the 
types  of  market  problems  that  we  have  ob- 
served. Following  this.  In  Section  6.3,  we 
compare  the  actual  remedies  undertaken  by 
policy-makers  to  our  efficient  benchmark, 
and  determine  whether  the  Department  of 
Energy,  policy-makers,  and  the  public  were 
perceiving  problems  correctly  and  undertak- 
ing appropriate  policy  In  response  to  those 
problems. 

5  2  Empirical  Examination  of  Market  Prob- 
lems m  1979. 

5.2.1  Controlled  Products. — As  we  have 
shown.  In  the  major  controlled  product,  gas- 
oline, genuine  problems  of  market  efficiency 
were  evident  in  1979.  In  gasoline,  the  coup- 
ling of  price  lagging  with  the  control  frame- 
work  resulted   in   actual   shortages   of   the 
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product  a  various  times  during  the  jrear. 
Sufficient !  uppiy  of  gasoline  was  not  available 
at  the  ma  ket  price  to  satisfy  demand;  and 
a  relatively  large  amount  of  Industry-wide 
nonprice  i  atloning  resulted.  Public  percep- 
tions of  "supply  problems"  were  quite  ac- 
curate, all  hough  the  cause  was  not  often 
understoo<  .  In  fact,  the  two-  and  three-hour 
gasoline  lines  In  May  and  June  of  1979  rep- 
resented h  ige  "shadow."  or  actual  resource- 
cost,  prlcei  for  gasoline  Many  gasoline  con- 
sumers w«  re  correct  to  perceive  that,  for 
them,  gasc  line  had  become  completely  un- 
available. '  "his  was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  sup- 
ply, but  be;ause  the  combined  costs  of  wait- 
ing In  lin  •  and  pump  price  exceeded  the 
benefits  th  ;se  consumers  derived  from  gaso- 
line consul  nptlon. 

That  th«  control  framework  In  this  major 
consumer  \  roduct  created  grave  Inefficiencies 
In  the  maiket  has  been  well  understood  for 
some  time  Several  authors  have  performed 
extensive  a  lalyses  on  this  framework.^  There- 
fore, we  wl  1  not  examine  the  control  frame- 
work In  del  all  here  We  will  note  two  aspects 
of  the  gen  ^^alIy-held  conclusions  regarding 
the  frames  ork  which  we  believe  are  particu- 
larly pertli  ent.  First,  product  controls  only 
become  bin  ling  during  periods  of  rapid  world 
oil  price  1 1  crease.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Intent  of  tt  e  policy-makers  who  designed  the 
controls  wa  5  to  "soften  the  blow"  of  oil  price 
Increases  d  irlng  the  transition  process.'  But 
the  existen  re  of  binding  controls  during  pe- 
riods of  tn  nsltlon  tend  to  make  consumers 
worse  off  1  wo-hour  gasoline  lines  In  a  num- 
ber of  largs  metropolitan  areas  during  the 
summer  of  1979  represented  huge  welfare 
losses  for  c(  nsumers.  as  well  as  net  efficiency 
losses  to  soc  lety. 

Second,  t:  seems  clear  that  it  Is  the  con- 
trol frameiiork.  and  not  the  market  Itself. 
wblch  has  ed  the  huge  errors  In  public  In- 
formation I  nd  expectations  regarding  world 
oU    market   crises.    Both    In    1973-1974    and 


affect  the  entire  American  economy — Includ- 
ing those  whom  they  seek  to  aid— by  decreas- 
ing the  total  wealth  available  from  the 
American  economy. 

522  Decontrolled  Products. — ^In  decon- 
trolled products,  we  have  seen  evidence  that 
contract  prices,  particularly  those  of  major 
refiners,  lagged  substantially  below  efficient 
marginal  prices  throughout  1979.  This  cer- 
tainly created  allocatlve  inefficiencies  Insofar 
as  some  consumers.  If  faced  with  the  efficient 
price  In  contract  product,  would  doubtless 
have  consumed  less.  Ultimately,  however, 
economy-wide  Inefficiencies  were  moderated 
by  a  well  functioning  market  for  marginal 
supply.  The  infrequencles  of  lines  In  decon- 
trolled products  suggests  that,  due  to  active 
use  of  product  spot  markets,  these  markets 
cleared  at  the  margin.  However,  we  have  not 
yet  examined  this  claim  In  any  detail.  Many 
prominent  policy-makers  and  members  of 
the  distillate  consuming  sector  voiced  be- 
lief through  1979  (and  continue  to  hold  the 
belief  today)  that  product  availability  was 
a  problem  during  this  period."  Many  con- 
tended that  product  was  often  absolutely 
unavailable  in  the  market  and  that  real 
shortages  did  exist.  We  turn  now  to  an  ex- 
amination of  these  claims,  using  as  evidence 
records  on  one  of  the  period's  most  Intense 
distillate  problems.  May  1979,  and  the  region 
of  the  country  most  affected  during  this 
period,  the  Midwest. 

The  most  extensive  policy  hearings  In 
which  the  problems  of  distillate  supply  were 
addressed  were  those  surrounding  the  Eco- 
nomic Regulatory  Administration's  (ERA) 
implementation  of  Special  Rule  9  on  May  16, 
1979.  This  rule  was  an  emergency  supply 
directive  which  mandated  allocation  priori- 
ties In  distillate  products  (see  Section 
5  3.1).'  These  hearings,  held  In  Washington 
on  May  18  and  19.  1979.  occurred  at  a  point 
of  Intense  public  concern  about  the  disloca- 
tion they  perceived  In  the  primary  distillate 


1979.  a  cortrol  framework  bound  prices  in  "?""*"  '^'^^  transcript  from  the  hearings 
the  most  wl  iely  consumed  oil  oroduct  (^so-  ^^"'°'^^'''^^  t-hat  many  consumers  corn- 
line)  and  thus  created  shortages  In  that 
product.  \>  a  result,  most  consumers  and 
pollcymakefe  have  the  expectation  that  a 
world  mar»et  supply  cutoff  will  result  in 
an  absolut*  supply-demand  gap — a  short- 
age—In U^  markets  Of  course,  absent  In- 
tervention, bonsumers  would  simply  have  to 
adjust  to  Higher  gasoline  prices,  not  cope 
with  a  supiJly-demand  Imbalance. 

This  Incotrect  perception  has  become  al- 
most a  crippling  encumbrance  to  appropri- 
ate reaction  from  the  public  and  government 
to  a  world  a  upply  shock  Talk  of  "emergency 
conservation  measures."  "emergency  alloca- 
tion priorities."  and  other  forms  of  market 
Interventloi  to  counter  expected  shortages 
dominate  policy  discussions  In  response  to 
world  markit  turmoil,  as  a  cursory  reading 
of  popular  news  tournals  from  these  periods 
demonstratts  If  the  true  nature  of  the  dis- 
tributional problems  created  by  price  In- 
creases wer*  not  masked  by  the  shortages 
•nd  Inefflcle  icy  which  the  control  framework 
has  clearly  caused,  policy  might  better  re- 
solve the  equity  Issues  Inherent  In  price 
increases.  The  price  and  allocation  control 
response  to  the  problem  of  higher  prices 
reoresents  the  classic  example  of  damaging 
efflclency  in  an  attempt  to  address  what  are 
primarily  distributional  concerns. 

Many  of  t  lose  who  have  demonstrated  the 
most  profound  concern  for  the  plleht  of  the 
less  fortuni  te  have  fallen  Into  this  trap, 
believing  tljat  basic  economic  signals  can 
somehow  be<  changed  or  controlled  to  bene- 
fit those  ne^lng  income  aid  and  assistance ' 
The  service  they  do  for  the  less  advantaged 
would  be  gr  (atly  increased  were  they  to  un- 
derstand th  u  their  attempts  to  cure  these 
dlstrlbutlonul  problems  through  market  In- 
Interventlon  rather  than  through  more  di- 
rect Income!  transfers,  ultimately  adversely 
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at  end  of  article. 


plained  to  ERA  that  a  sufficient  supply  of 
distillate  was  not  available  to  them.  This 
complaint  was  taken  at  face  value  by  many 
within  DOE.  A  close  reading  Indicates  that 
major  suppliers,  who  traditionally  met  a 
huge  proportion  of  these  consumers'  needs, 
were  Indeed  establishing  allocation  fractions 
in  dlesel.  These  were  generally  In  the  neigh- 
t>orhood  of  50  to  95  percent  of  the  base- 
period  levels  of  maximum  contract  volumes, 
as  seen  in  Table  4.  However,  posted  prices 
for  dlesel  from  the  major  suppliers  through- 
out the  West  and  Midwest  were  roughly  in 
line  with  the  major  seller  dlesel  prices  pre- 
sented In  Table  5.'  Thus,  what  these  con- 
sumers were  actually  faced  with  was  a  short- 
age of  dlesel  from  majors  at  artificially  low 
prices 

The  transcript  Indicates  that  spot  market 
supplies  were  available  to  these  purchasers 
during  this  period  throughout  the  Midwest 
and  West  at  prices  not  substantially  differ- 
ent from  those  observed  In  coastal  spot 
markets.'  To  be  sure,  spot  prices  sometimes 
approached  twice  contract  prices  during  this 
period — particularly  In  June,  as  was  seen  In 
Oraph  3.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  some 
distillate  consumers  chose  not  to  consume 
spot  dlesel  may  be  Interpreted  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  price-elastlclty  of  demand 
for  dlesel  fuel.  Consumers  who  refrained 
from  buying  spot  product  Indicated  by  so 
doing  that  the  change  In  relative  valuation 
between  oil  and  their  output  product  was 
such  that  the  cost  of  dlesel  made  some 
marginal  level  of  their  business  unprofit- 
able. If  so.  this  abstention  represented  an 
efficient  reallocation  of  societal  resources 
In  the  face  of  new  market  prices.  Increased 
oil  prices  were  forcing  appropriate  adapta- 
tion by  these  sectors. 

Transcript  testimony  from  the  Special 
Rule  9  hearings  shows  graphically  the  equa- 
tion   between    tbe    general    perception    of 


product  unavailability  and  the  reality  of 
high  prices — prices  many  consumers  be- 
lieved were  too  high  to  constitute  "real" 
market  prices.  Several  of  those  testifying 
nu»de  the  true  nature  of  the  "unavailability  " 
issue  unusually  clear,  linking  the  issue  of 
"unavailability  "  directly  to  their  inability 
to  afford  available  spot  product  .">  This  testi- 
mony provides  the  most  Illuminating  per- 
spective upon  the  nature  of  the  supply  criaU 
experienced  by  dlesel  purchasers  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1979. 

The  following  exchange  between  Mr.  Bar- 
ton R.  House.  Acting  Deputy  Administrator 
of  ERA.  and  Mr.  Horace  Kimball  of  Telum 
Corporation,  the  largest  operator  of  inde- 
pendent dlesel  truckstops  in  the  Weat.  dem- 
onstrates this: 

"Mr.  Kimball.  You  will  find  enclosed  a 
list  of  our  1978  suppliers  and  the  amount  of 
dlesel  supplied  to  us  the  first  four  months 
of  1978  and  1979.  Please  note  that  our 
shortages  from  these  suppliers  are  a  record 
of  continual  decline.  In  January,  it  was  19 
percent;  February.  26  percent;  March.  33 
percent;  and  April.  42  percent;  and,  as  of 
yesterday,  down  to  51  percent  .  .  .  like  Mr. 
House  has  said,  yes,  there  Is  product  oa 
the  spot  market.  But  does  he  know  what 
the  spot  market  right  now  In  dlesel  fuel  la 
in  New  York  Harbor? 

"Mr.  House.  Ninety-three  cents. 
"Mr.  Kimball.  That  is  right.  Ninety-three 
cents  ...  I  think  that  about  sums  up  what 
we  have  We  have  given  you  a  list  of  our  sup- 
pliers for  these  three  months  to  give  you 
a  little  background  .  .  .  We  go  out  on  the 
open  market  and,  normally,  buy  on  the  rack 
price  system,  filling  in  with  the  spot  system. 
""But,  as  this  gentleman  has  told  you.  with 
this  spot  market  completely  out  of  sight,  we 
have  nowhere  else  to  go.  We  can't  go  to  the 
spot  market  .  .  the  spot  price  was  so  much 
higher  than  the  rack  price  that  we  really 
couldn't  get  any.""  " 

Thus,  sectors  adversely  affected  by  higher 
prices  perceived  their  "'need  "  as  an  absolute 
one.  In  their  view,  the  market  was  not  work- 
ing because  their  need  could  not  be  met  at 
traditional  prices  in  traditional  ways.  But 
the  existence  of  efficiently  priced  spot  prod- 
uct available  to  these  sectors  indicates  that 
their  problem  was  not  an  efficiency  or  market 
problem  and  should  not  have  been  addressed 
through  market  mechanisms.  To  state  this 
and.  thus,  categorically  to  condemn  certain 
kinds  of  solutions  to  the  problem,  neither 
belittles  the  true  nature  of  the  problem  nor 
implies  that  action  should  not  be  taken  to 
address  it. 

While  It  may  have  been  the  case  that 
many  demanding  relief  from  high  prices 
based  on  efficiency  arguments  did  so  with 
honorable  motives,  it  should  nonetheless  be 
Dollcy-makers'  function  during  these  periods 
to  possess  sufficient  information  regarding 
the  market  to  undertake  policy  action  with- 
out relying  on  the  often  Incorrect  Informa- 
tion given  them  by  interested  parties  seek- 
ing favors. 

5.3  Governmental  Response. — Has  govern- 
mental response  to  the  problems  that  we 
have  observed  in  controlled  and  decontrolled 
markets  been  timely  and  of  the  proper  con- 
struction? We  shall  examine  each  type  of 
market  separately  to  render  Judgments  on 
the  propriety  and  efficiency  of  the  observed 
governmental  response. 

5.3.1  Controlled  Products. — It  appears  that 
the  response  to  the  real  problems  of  shortage 
caused  In  1979  by  price  and  allocation  con- 
trols was  complicated  by  the  basic  political 
reality  of  consumer  pressure  which  we  have 
discussed  In  Chapter  4.  The  only  government 
response  which  could  have  truly  alleviated 
the  nature  of  the  market  problem  was  to 
rescind  controls.  This  would  have  left  con- 
sumers angry  at  higher  prices,  but  would 
have  removed  the  huge  and  visible  coste  of 
dysfunctional  markets. 
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Within  the  existing  framework  of  price 
and  allocation  controls.  ERA'S  attempt  to 
manipulate  the  system  of  controls  in  re- 
sponse to  particular  crises  in  gasoline  con- 
stituted a  basically  sound  Initiative  given 
the  political  constralnU.  Price  controls,  dur- 
ing the  1979  adjustment  periods,  were  bind- 
ing only  In  specific,  limited  areas  of  the 
country,  particularly  urban  areas  This  was 
reflected  on  a  pattern  of  localized  short- 
ages—efficiency crisis- rather  than  a  nation- 
wide one.  Consumer  anger  directed  at  the 
Department  over  gas  lines  was  the  out- 
growth of  a  genuine  efficiency  problem;  and 
DOE'S  reaction — to  attempt  to  alter  alloca- 
came  closer  to  clearing — probably  represent- 
ed an  efficiency  gain.'-  This  conclusion  only 
holds  If  product  redirection  does  not  result 
In  the  creation  of  shortages  In  new  areas, 
which,  during  1979.  it  generally  did  not." 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  this 
kind  of  band-aid  approach  to  the  ineffici- 
ency of  controls  was  never  completely  suc- 
cessful In  eliminating  inefficiencies  In  con- 
trolled markets  during  1979."  That  these 
ERA  actions  may  have  had  some  positive 
effects  does  not  suggest  that  the  inherent  In- 
efficiencies In  a  price  and  allocation  control 
framework  can  ever  be  completely  Ironed 
out  through  ad  hoc  emergency  measures. 

Our  conclusions  regarding  the  ERA  re- 
sponse to  the  inefficiencies  created  by  their 
own  system  of  price  and  allocation  controls 
are  thus  mixed.  Given  the  control  sytsem's 
existence  in  1979.  DOE  regulators  who  were 
faced  with  managing  the  inefficiencies 
created  by  the  controls  were  able  to  do  some 
good.  However,  the  existence  of  control  pro- 
grams which  had  an  impact  on  the  efficiency 
of  products"  pricing  and  allocation  caused 
considerable  damage  to  oil  markets  and  the 
economy. 

5.3.2  Decontrolled  Products. — ^Were  the  dis- 
tributional problems  In  decontrolled  products 
which  we  described  In  Section  5.2.2  perceived 
and  reacted  to  correctly  by  the  regulators? 
Or  were  these  market  equity  considerations 
misunderstood  by  ERA  policy-makers  as  they 
were  by  the  consumers  who  were  affected  by 
them?  Unfortunately,  we  find  that  the  latter 
is  the  case.  Let  us  examine  several  examples 
of  ERA'S  react'nn  to  those  problems  which 
we  documented  In  Section  5.2.2.  In  particular, 
we  shall  examine  ERA'S  response  to  the  claims 
of  agricultural  operators  and  the  trucking 
Industry  that  dlesel  "shortages"  were  ruining 
their  ability  to  conduct  btisiness. 

5.3.2.1  Department  of  Energy  Response  to 
the  Agricultural  Industry.— Paced  with  the 
prospect  of  rapidly  rising  prices  for  dlesel 
fuel,  the  agricultural  community  brought 
complaints  to  the  Department  of  Energy  be- 
ginning in  the  early  spring  of  1979.  These 
complaints  centered  on  the  inability  to  secure 
sufficient  dlesel  from  market  sources  to  com- 
plete spring  planting.  As  evidence,  they  pro- 
duced notices  from  most  major  Midwestern 
diesel  suppliers  that  dlesel  consumers  would 
be  on  allocation  fractions  for  an  indeterml- 
nant  period  in  the  future,  lasting  at  mini- 
mum through  the  summer  months.  Pressure 
on  the  Department  was  exerted  through  Mid- 
western states'  representatives,  such  as  Rep- 
resentative Tom  Hau-kin  (D-Iowa) ,  who  testi- 
fied at  the  hearings  on  fecial  Rule  9  on 
May  18.  1979.  In  addition,  the  major  lobbying 
group  for  agricultural  interests  in  the  Wash- 
ington policy  process,  including  The  Ameri- 
can Farm  Btu-eau  Federation,  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Energy  Users  Conference,  made  their 
views  well  known.  Meetings  between  these 
groups  and  ERA  regulators  occurred  through- 
out the  spring  of  1979;  and  written  commu- 
nications on  record  highlight  the  positions 
taken  by  these  groups  in  arguing  for  agricul- 
tural relief.  Representatives  of  the  farming 
sector,  as  well  as  those  individual  operators 
who  communicated  with  the  Department, 
termed  the  developing  Midwestern  situation 
a  "shortage"  of  diesel  fuel.  In  their  view,  thla 


was  conclusive  evidence  that  the  market  was 
preventing  the  production  of  one  of  America  s 
most  Important  conunodities.'- 

As  our  analysis  In  Section  5.2.2,  has  dem- 
onstrated, problems  of  absolute  product  un- 
availability—shortage— in  this  region  during 
exactly  this  period  of  time  simply  did  not 
exist  for  consumers  of  distillate  products. 
Rather,  the  problem  which  farmers  and  other 
distillate  consumers  faced  was  that  of  coping 
with  the  efficient,  yet  sharply  higher  prices 
for  the  product  which  were  reflected  In  local 
spot  markets.  The  allegation  by  farming  in- 
terests and  others  involved  in  the  Special 
Rule  9  process  that  an  Inadeqaute  amount 
of  product  was  available  to  them  was.  In  ac- 
tuality. Incorrect.  Rather,  this  allegation 
stemmed  from  the  distributional  concerns  of 
these  groups.  Their  call  for  "additional  sup- 
plies"  of  "fairly  priced  "  product  was  In  fact 
simply  a  plea  for  wealth  transfers  in  the 
form  of  additional  allotments  of  the  artifi- 
cially cheap  distillate  product  of  the  major 
companies.  Thus,  faced  with  higher  prices  on 
marginal  markets,  the  agricultural  com- 
munity took  steps  in  May  of  1979  to  secure 
protection  from  having  to  adapt  to  the 
changes  occurring  in  the  U.S.  oil  market. 

The  ERA  response  to  this  equity-based  de- 
mand from  the  ugricultural  community  was 
to  accept  their  allegations  regarding  absolute 
supply  unavailability  in  the  market  and  to 
issue  regulation  as  redress.  It  Is  obvious  that 
farmers  in  the  Midwest  successfully  con- 
vinced DOE  regulators  that  it  was  essential 
to  the  nation's  welfare  that  their  particular 
industry  be  kept  functioning  at  traditional 
levels  In  traditional  ways,  and  that  It  be 
insulated  from  the  new  market  process  by 
regulatory  Intervention.  The  Department  re- 
sponded by  Issuing  an  emergency  directive. 
Special  Rule  9,  on  May  16,  1979.  ordering  that 
price-lagging  majors  who  were  supplying 
agricultural  operators  on  contract  furnish 
their  farming  customers  with  100  percent  of 
current  needs  In  dlesel  fuel."  This  amounted 
to  a  giant  windfall  gain  for  farmers.  With 
guaranteed  access  to  unlimited,  inefficiently 
cheap  oil,  farmers  were  able  to  continue  their 
production  activity  through  1979  as  if  the 
major  supply  shocks  and  price  Increases  in 
world  oil  markets  had  never  taken  place. 

The  problems  experienced  by  agriculture 
constitute  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  con- 
fusion between  issues  of  economic  efflclency 
and  those  of  wealth  distribution  that  arise 
In  the  oil  market  adaptation  process.  The 
plight  of  the  agricultural  community  may 
have  merited  certain  emergency  measures 
to  direct  funds  to  those  whose  Incomes  were 
severely  threatened  by  higher  diesel  prices. 
However,  there  Is  a  clear  distinction  between 
providing  such  temporary  relief  and  forcing 
distortions  in  efficient  patterns  of  market 
interaction.  Any  measure  that  Insulates  an 
industry  from  the  necessity  of  confronting 
higher  prices,  as  Special  Rule  9  did,  clearly 
calls  into  the  latter  category  and  causes  dam- 
age to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

It  is  Illuminating  to  note  that  the  dlesel- 
consuming  community's  response  to  the  reg- 
ulatory windfall  of  Special  Rule  9  was  exactly 
that  which  an  economic  model  of  rational 
expectations  would  predict:  there  was  specu- 
lation in  diesel  fuel  by  members  of  the  farm- 
ing industry  and  by  others  who  sought  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weak  certifications 
requirements  Imposed  by  the  BRA.  Anticipat- 
ing still  higher  prices,  fully  cognizant  of  the 
high  spot  market  price  which  Special  Rule  9 
shielded  them  from,  and  recognizing  the  tem- 
porary nature  of  the  Rule  itself,  many  agri- 
cultural consumers  did  not  stop  purchasing 
dlesel  under  this  regulation  when  they  had 
procured  sufficient  supplies  to  guarantee  that 
their  springtime  operations  would  function 
at  100  percent  of  traditional  levels.  Moreover, 
many  nonagrlcultural  purchasers  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  became  farmers.  These  con- 
sumers stockpiled  In  order  to  cushion  them- 
selves from  future  price  increases." 


Several  suppliers  testified  at  the  Special 
Rule  9  hearings  that  they  had  to  meet  agri- 
cultural supply  needs  of  Individuals  whose 
agricultural  credentials  and  whose  docu- 
mented "need""  were  unknown  quantities  at 
best.  Mr.  Charles  Head,  of  Cities  Service  Com- 
pany stated: 

"We  do  know  this,  that  we  have  a  lot  of 
quote  'farmers'  who  are  showing  up  in  the 
middle  of  Chicago  and  apparently  have  no 
indication  that  they  are  in  the  farming  busi- 
ness and  we  are  finding  those  pretty  quickly 
and  we  have  been  swamped  since  the  notice 
of  Special  Rule  9  has  come  out. 

"Strangely  enough,  we  have  had  more  re- 
quests from  those  type  people  than  we  have 
from    historic    (agricultural)    customers." 

A  large  independent  dlesel  operator  In  the 
Midwest  and  West  stated : 

"We  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  farmers 
coming  into  our  truck  stops  with  their  pick- 
up trucks  filled  witii  55-gallon  drums  telling 
us  that  their  agricultural  cooperative  has 
been  cut  100  percent  and  they  Just  don't  have 
any  diesel.  And,  of  course,  we  have  to  sell." 
Further,  conversations  with  DOE  regula- 
tors who  aided  in  the  implementation  of  this 
Rule  indicate  that  farm  Inspections  during 
this  period  show  huge,  open  tanks  in  fields, 
filled  to  overflowing  with  dlesel  fuel.* 

The  rule  of  certain  consuming  sectors  in 
affecting  the  market  through  manipulation 
of  governmental  institutions  is  evident  In 
the  regulatory  politics  that  surround  Special 
Rule  9.  We  suggest  that  the  extent  of  the 
price  protection  that  the  farming  sector 
secured  in  dlesel  bears  little  relationship 
to  their  relative  distributional  disadvantage. 
Rather,  it  appears  evident  that  farmers 
secured  what  amounted  to  favorable  price 
discrimination  in  dlesel  fuel  due  to  their 
possession  of  some  measure  of  political 
capital.  Agricultural  Interests  have  long 
been  extremely  well  organized  in  the  policy- 
making process.-'  Over  a  span  of  decades, 
they  appear  to  have  created  a  symbolic 
political  perception  that  their  industry  is 
endowed  with  qualities  especially  valuable 
to  the  American  way  of  life,  and  not  neces- 
sarily measurable  by  the  market  valuation 
of  their  output.  It  seems  evident  that  the 
power  to  secure  such  regulatory  protection 
from  market  forces  as  we  observe  here  steins 
from  this  symbolic  capital. 

5.3.2.2.  Trucking  Industry  Pressure  and 
DOE  Response.— The  pressures  which  are 
brought  to  bear  in  the  political  marketplace 
by  various  actors  in  the  American  economy 
are  demonstrated  again  by  the  process  that 
led  to  the  rescinding  of  Special  Rule  9  after 
only  half  of  its  Intended  lifespan  had 
elapsed.-'-  Nonagrlcultural  consumers  of  dis- 
tillate products  suffered  losses  in  economic 
welfare  due  to  the  rule.  As  greater  propor- 
tions of  lagged-price  distillate  product  were 
diverted  Into  the  agricultural  sector,  non- 
agricultural  buyers  were  forced  more  heavily 
into  the  spot  market.  These  groups,  most 
notablv  the  trucking  Industry,  immediately 
began  "to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  DOE 
either  to  rescind  Special  Rule  9.  to  grant 
them  equivalent  relief  from  shortages,  or 
both.  (Later  In  the  year,  trucking  Industry 
pressure  was  augmented  and  perhaps  even 
eclipsed  by  pressure  from  the  home  heating 
oil  lobby.) 

Trucking  represents  another  Industry  in 
which  the  effect  of  Increased  oil  prices  Is 
substantial.  A  precipitous  increase  In  the 
price  of  diesel  fuel  means  large  increases  in 
operating  expenses  for  the  trucking  indus- 
try, as  fuel  represents  a  major  variable  Input 
in"  the  production  of  transportation  services. 
Truckers,  like  members  of  the  agricultural 
sector,  complained  of  dlesel  shortages  In 
hearings  before  DOB.=^  Once  again,  a  close 
reading  of  testimony,  coupled  with  a  review 
of  the  dlesel  supply  situation.  Indicates  that 
the  only  shortage  which  truckers  experienced 
was   one   of   fuel   at  old.   pre-Iranlan-crlslB 
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prices.  It  is  clear  from  the  transcript  that 
some  reta  lers.  whether  due  to  informational 
imperfect  ons  of  the  sort  described  earlier 
^&ort  to  maintain  customer  good- 
lagging  prices,  decreasing  supply, 
ce  rationing  (by  shortening  their 
lours).  Other  retail  outlets  were 
>pot  markets  for  marginal  supply, 
market-clearing  prices,  and  remain- 
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were  eventually  successful  in  se- 
^ulatory  intervention  on  their  own 
well    as    being    Instrumental    in 
early    end    to    the    agricultural 
s  windfall  benefits  from  Special 
During  the  summer.  DOE,  at  the 
ndustry's  behest  and  in  conjunc- 
the   Department   of   Transporta- 
safe  passage  corridors"  consist- 
interstate  networks  along  pri- 
trufking   routes   both    east-west    and 
The  Department  of  Energy  and 
of  Transportation  took  ac- 
e^ure  that  major  suppliers  of  the 
along   these   highways   would 
sujicient  levels  of  product  to  enable 
stay  open  24  hours  a  day.=«  Qlven 
was  generally  exerted  on  major 
to  supply  their  contract  custom- 
resulted  in  the  supply  of  additional 
product  to  truckstops.  This  rep- 
same   genre   of   wealth-transfer 
as  does  Special  Rule  9.  Again,  the 
of  this  purely  distributional  aid 
led.    Truckers'     Income    problems 
those  of  fsumers.   made  to  seem 
jf  market  efficiency  in  allocating 
t  bose  consumers  who  valued  them 
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Perspectives  on  Governmental 
For  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
mportant  aspect  of  this  examlna- 
DOE  regulatory  response  is  that 
g    behavior    of    major   oil    com- 
ir^nically    proved    the    pivotal    tool 
aggrieved     oil     consuming 
tfllzed  as  evidence  of  market  break- 
to  obtain  inefficient  forms  of 
relief.  Without  price-lagging  by 
could  never  have  been  a  need 
fractions.  Without  allocation 
I  nd  the  majors"  lagged  prices  serv- 
prlces  that  DOE  regulators  and 
perceived  as  representing  the  ef- 
n.  there  would  have  been  no  11- 
I  hortage  in  decontrolled  products, 
d  majors'  lagged  prices  serving  as 
that  DOE  regulators  and  the  pub- 
1    as    representing    the   efficient 
would  have  been  no  illusion  of 
decontrolled   products.   Rather, 
prices     increased     at     purely 
determined  rates,  and  had  the  mar- 
levold  of  political  pressures,  the 
'ion  among  policy-makers  would 
accurate:    that    sharply    higher 
creating  significant  distributional 
—  for  many  sectors  of  the  Amerl- 
Had    this    perception    ruled 
in  1979.  we  might  have  ob- 
attempts  to  provide  direct  aid 
to  adversely  affected  consuming 
;her  than  endless  efforts  to  Inter- 
market  and  obtain  "emergency" 
•   sectors  experiencing   "product 
It  artificially  low  prices, 
r^ulatory  actions  taken  in  1979  in 
S  price  increases  In  world  oil  mar- 
ixtaposed  with  those  from  earlier 
emerges  an  Interesting  difference. 
,  the  trend  In  regulatory  response 
li  creases  had  been  toward  imposl- 
i-based.  open-ended  regulations, 
price  and  allocation  controls  of 
ency    Petroleum    Allocation    Act. 
regulations     set     overall     allocation 
oil  products,  affecting  the  gen- 
tm-consuming  population  as  a 
1979,  by  contrast,  major  markets 
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other  than  gasoline  were  left  decontrolled 
(although  as  we  have  argued,  this  does  not 
mean  unconstrained) .  Regulatory  Initiatives 
in  this  recent  period  took  the  form  of  the 
distribution  of  specific  benefits  to  specific 
consumers  for  specific  time  periods.  This 
shift  may  well  stem  from  a  Judgment  by 
regulators  that  the  optimization  of  the  gov- 
ernment's political  benefit  from  regulation 
is  closer  to  its  maximum  when  regulatory 
bargaining  with  consumers  and  producers 
is  not  constrained  by  an  Infrastructure 
of  long-term  regulation.  Such  long-term 
regulation  clearly  confines  the  bargaining 
power  of  lx>tb  the  government  and  mar- 
ket participants,  but  particularly  that  of  the 
government.  Hence,  we  see  In  petroleum 
product  regulation  in  1979  the  kind  of  regu- 
lations which  appear  to  grow  directly  out  of 
competition  for  the  short-term  maximiza- 
tion of  political  and  monetary  capital 
through  the  political-regulatory  process. 

It  la  interesting  to  note,  as  a  final  per- 
spective on  this  regulatory  process,  that 
there  appears  to  be  some  set  of  constrain- 
ing parameters  within  which  DOE  must 
operate  when  distributing  these  benefits 
through  the  regulatory  system.  It  seems  that 
it  is  possible  for  redlstrlbutlve  "shortage" 
regulation  to  be  so  narrowly  focused  upon 
specific  beneficiaries  that  the  public  and  the 
political  community  recognize  that  it  In 
fact  achieves  wealth  transfer  rather  than 
market  efficiency  goals.  For  example,  In  1979, 
the  Economic  Regulatory  Administration 
(ERA)  of  DOE  ordered  Mobile  Oil  to  increase 
supplies  of  gasoline  and  crude  oil  to  three 
Independent  refining  cooperatives  In  the 
Midwest  to  which  Mobil  had  long-term  sup- 
ply commitments  and  which  Mobil  had 
placed  on  allocation  fraction.  The  coopera- 
tives had  appealed  to  ERA,  claiming,  like 
agriculture  and  trucking,  an  inability  to  ob- 
tain adequate  supply.  However,  in  this  in- 
stance, Mobil  brought  suit  against  the  ERA 
In  federal  court,  charging  that  the  coopera- 
tives had  access  to  unlimited  spot  product 
at  a  price  8  cents  per  gallon  higher  than 
that  which  Mobil  was  charging,  and  that  all 
the  order  amounted  to  was  a  windfall  trans- 
fer away  from  Mobil's  other  customers  to 
the  cooperatives.*^  The  court  found  for  Mobil, 
indicating  that  blatantly  redistributional 
regvilatory  actions  may  carry  negative  polit- 
ical Implications. 

It  Is  an  Interesting  exercise  to  ponder  what 
reasons  lie  behind  the  public's  and  policy- 
makers' complete  acceptance  of  large-scale 
redlstrlbutlve  regulatory  Intervention,  such 
as  the  trucking  and  agricultural  cases  cited 
above,  as  opposed  to  their  obvious  opposition 
to  more  limited  and  ultimately  less  eco- 
nomically damaging  redistributional  regula- 
tions such  as  this  one  involving  a  specific 
oil  company  and  a  few  specific  beneficiaries. 
On  the  surface,  it  suggests  that  when  an  en- 
tire sector  of  the  economy  is  adversely  af- 
fected by  oil  price  increases,  piolicy-makers 
are  hard-put  to  believe  that  serious  market 
inefficiency  is  not  Involved.  By  contrast,  in 
smaller  cases,  the  gainers-versus-Iosers  nat- 
ure of  the  "market  problem"  Is  sufficiently 
obvious  that  the  distributional  nature  of 
both  the  problem  and  the  regulatory  cure  Is 
plain. 

5.4  Caveats  Regarding  Consumer.  Firm 
and  Governmental  Behavior. — Several  as- 
pects of  transition-period  behavior  of  all  ac- 
tors in  the  oil  market — firms,  consumers, 
and  government — are  subject  to  certain 
qualifications.  These  considerations  consti- 
tute something  of  a  grab-bag  of  disparate 
economic  effects;  but  these  behavoral  pecu- 
liarities are  important  to  note  because  they 
cloud  the  nature  of  the  responses  of  all  ac- 
tors to  both  market  signals  and  government 
policy.  In  this  section,  we  discuss,  first,  some 
consumer  expectation  problems  which  ap- 
pear to  exist  In  the  market,  and  second, 
various  manifestations  of  wealth  distribu- 


tion Issues.  We  close  with  a  final  example 
of  the  efficiency/distributional  dichotomy. 

There  appears  to  exist  a  perceptual  bias 
in  consumer  understanding  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  market  which  Is  In  large  part 
caused  by  conditions  created  by  government 
Intervention.  The  primary  problem  is  one 
of  consumer  expectations  and  Information 
in  times  of  sharp  oil  price  Increases.  It  ap- 
pears that  two  types  of  distortions  In  In- 
formation and  expectations  exist  among 
consumers.  First,  with  the  advent  of  a  sharp 
oil  price  Increase,  consumers  seem  to  possess 
an  Informational  gap  regarding  the  tech- 
nology and  economics  of  oil  and  substitutes 
at  new,  higher  prices.  Second,  and  more  se- 
rious, consumers'  understanding  of  the 
world  adjustment  process  seems  to  have 
been  sharply  distorted  by  the  inefficiencies 
caused  by  government  controls  on  the  mar- 
ket which  have  existed  since  1971.  With  the 
fall  of  Iran,  discussion  among  media  and 
consumers  reflected  expectations  of  an  Im- 
pending "shortage  ",  product  unavailability, 
and  lines.  Much  of  this  discussion  of  mythical 
■shortfalls"  in  oil  imports,  in  domestic  prod- 
uct supplies,  etc,  appears  to  have  stemmed 
from  a  belief  that  domestic  oil  markets 
inherently  exhibit  nonclearlng  tendencies 
during  periods  of  world  supply  shock.  In- 
deed, it  does  represent  what  has  happened  In 
gasoline  markets  twice  during  the  1970s.  But 
the  expectations  that  actual  shortages  will 
occur  In  American  markets,  even  If  they  are 
decontrolled,  as  an  automatic  consequence 
of  oil  price  increases  on  world  markets  se- 
riously hampers  consumers'  ability  to  pre- 
pare for  and  deal  with  the  real  effects  of  a 
loss  in  world  oil  supply.  This  loss,  of  course, 
reduces  purchasing  power  due  to  higher 
prices.  This  problem  of  consumer  mlsper- 
ceptlons  will  be  solved  by  the  government's 
withdrawal  from  these  markets.  Positive  gov- 
ernmental Initiatives,  In  the  area  of  Infor- 
mation as  to  the  actual  causes  of  shortages, 
could  be  of  benefit. =» 

Three  caveats  should  be  voiced  regarding 
the  regulatory  distribution  of  benefits  be- 
tween various  groups  on  the  basis  of  financial 
hardship  suffered  because  of  oil  price  In- 
creases. First,  many  groups  complained  of 
hardship  In  1979  due  to  the  distribution  pat- 
tern of  artificially  cheap,  price-lagged  prod- 
uct. In  reality,  the  existence  of  any  price- 
lagged  product  In  the  market  constitutes  a 
windfall  benefit  to  consumers.  The  relative 
distribution  of  such  product  Is  not  really  a 
case  of  hardship,  but  of  proportionate  advan- 
tage. Moreover,  any  attempt  to  alleviate  dis- 
tributional problems  by  Interfering  with  the 
allocation  of  this  artificially  low-priced  prod- 
uct is  an  Inappropriate  form  of  government 
Intervention.  To  use  the  regulatory  problem 
of  price-lagging  to  cure  other  problems  will 
only  serve  to  institutionalize  and  worsen 
this  undesirable  syndrome — as  the  example 
of  Special  Rule  9  testifies. 

Second,  we  note  that  consumer  group 
power  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with 
need  in  times  of  oil  market  transition.  The 
business  of  aiding  particular  groups  dlstri- 
butlonally  during  these  periods  has  the 
potential  to  result  In  little  more  than  pork- 
barrel  politics.  Again,  this  appears  to  have 
occurred  In  1979;  and  It  Is  not  clear  that  the 
trucking  and  agricultural  Industries  consti- 
tuted those  distillate  consumers  most  in 
need  of  relief  from  higher  oil  prices.  Rather, 
they  may  well  have  been  the  ones  with  the 
loudest  voice  in  the  political  system. 

Third,  to  the  extent  that  consumers  of  a 
product  expect  to  be  balled  out  when  faced 
with  a  substantial  price  Increase  on  the 
product,  they  will  misdirect  their  Investment 
in  that  product.'*  This  Is  only  the  case  if  the 
consumer  subsidy  Is  tied  to  the  use  of  the 
product  In  some  manner.  For  example.  If  a 
direct  dollar  subsidy  Is  made  available  only 
to  consumers  with  oil  furnaces  In  the  face 
of  an  oil  price  Increase,  and  If  this  is  the  ex- 


pected  solution  to  future  emergencies,  then 
the  decision  to  heat  with  oil  versus  other 
alternatives  is  made  with  this  in  mind.  The 
tying   of   the   subsidy   of   heating   with   oU 
causes  the  consumer  to  make  his  Investment 
decision  based  on  the  reduced  uncertainty 
and    reduced    cost    to    the    consumer    that 
future   oil   price   Increases   now   pose.   This 
results  m  an  inefficiently  large  investment 
in  the  product  tied  to  the  subsidy.  Conserva- 
tion In  response  to  higher  prices  is  thwarted. 
It  should  be  further  noted,  as  another  per- 
spective on   the  equity/efficiency  confusion 
in  the  policy  arena,  that  competition  for  the 
wealth  transfers  inherent  In  cheap  oil  In  and 
of  itself  constitutes  much  of  the  basis  for 
the  appeals  that  are  made  to  DOE  during 
these   periods.   Many   groups   demand   relief 
from  ERA  during  these  periods  not  because 
they  actually  have  the  greatest  income  prob- 
lems and  cannot  afford  oil.  but  because  they 
see  the  possibility  of  realizing  a  major  finan- 
cial  gain   from  winning  access  to  society's 
cheap  lag-priced  oil.  In  economic  terms,  the 
gains   that   groups   realize  on   these   below- 
marginal   cost   products   are   Infra-marglnal 
rents;  and  much  consumer  group  activity  In 
the  policy  process  may  be  viewed  as  com- 
petition for  these  financial  rewards. 

A  final  example  will  make  clear  the  sub- 
tleties which  are  often  Involved  In  separat- 
ing the  notions  of  efficiency  and  equity  in 
the  marketplace.  During  1979,  there  was 
much  discussion  among  distillate  consumers 
on  supply  contract  to  major  companies  about 
the  allocation  of  the  majors'  product.  As  we 
have  seen,  this  product  was  priced  below 
market  value  during  this  period,  and  con- 
comitantly, was  allocated  by  nonprlce  means 
such  as  allocation  fractions.  This  constituted 
an  inefficiency  In  the  marketplace.  However, 
complaints  began  to  be  brought  before  DOE 
in  the  early  sununer  that  these  allocation 
fractions  were  not  being  administered 
fairly — that  the  majors  were  allocating  prod- 
uct based  upon  bribes,  the  strength  of  long- 
term  relationships,  etc..  rather  than  upon 
the  priorities  set  In  their  own  allocation 
fractions. 

The  allocation  by  bribes  and  otlier  finan- 
cial incentives  of  this  artificially  cheap  oil 
may  In  fact  be  thought  of  as  a  preferable 
solution  to  that  of  simply  allocating  the  un- 
derpriced  product  by  simple  allocation  frac- 
tion  rule.  Those   willing  to  pay  companies 
monetary  Incentives  to  increase  their  alloca- 
tions were  In  fact  demonstrating  a  desire  to 
purchase  oil  at  even  higher  prices;  that  Is. 
they  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  product   at 
prices  Which  were  closer  to  the  efficient,  mar- 
ket clearing  price.  It  Is  probable  that  many 
of  those  who  chose  not  to  purchase  product 
at  this  higher  effective  price,  and  who  com- 
plained of  the  practice,  were  those  consum- 
ers   whose    valuation    of    the    product    was 
lower — and  who  would,  therefore,  have  re- 
duced their  consumption  had  majors  priced 
at  more  efficient  levels.  Therefore,  with  re- 
spect to  the  majors'  artificially  cheap  dis- 
tillate, "bribery"  to  allocate  supplies  repre- 
sented a  more  economically  efficient  solution 
than  pure  allocation  by  fraction  or  historical 
oil  consumption  patterns.  As  long  as  majors' 
effective   prices   remain    below   spot   prices, 
these  bribes  simply  raised  the  price  of  the 
product  closer  to  the  spot  price  ( but  clearly, 
not  above;  had  this  been  the  case,  these  con- 
sumers would  have  turned  to  the  spot  mar- 
ket Itself  for  the  Incremental  supplies  that 
they  desired  i .  Many  actors  In  the  market — 
certainly    those    who    brought     complaints 
to  the  Department  of  Energy — perceived  that 
this    allocatlon-by-brtbery    constituted    yet 
another  market  problem  in  distillate  prod- 
ucts. However,  as  should  be  clear  from  this 
discussion,   that   perception   was  erroneous. 
Indeed,  the  market  system  of  allocatlon-by- 
bribery.   This   issue   that   market   "bribery" 
raises  Is  one  of  income  distribution. 

5.5  Market  Problems  and  Government  Re- 
sponse: Conclusions. — We  have  observed  that 
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two  major  types  of  problems  existed  In 
American  oil  product  markets  during  1979. 
One  was  related  to  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  market  in  the  economic  sense;  the  other 
was  purely  distributional  in  nature. 

Regulatory-based  efficiency  problems  In  the 
market  hurt  the  performance  of  the  U.S. 
economy  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  world 
market  price  increases  alone  would  have.  This 
reduced  the  overall  welfare  of  American  con- 
sumers. These  problems — the  primary  effi- 
ciency problems  that  we  believe  existed  or 
win  exist  in  these  markets  during  past  or 
future  periods  of  disruption — were  caused 
not  by  the  market  but  by  either  explicit  or 
implicit  government  regulation  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  government's  explicit  price  and  al- 
location control  framework  prevented  some 
markets  from  clearing.  These  controls  and 
their  adverse  impact  on  markets  have  been 
the  basis  for  the  major  problems  which  the 
public  perceives  as  arising  from  world  oil 
crises,  including  absolute  product  unavail- 
ability and  waiting  in  lines  to  purchase  prod- 
uct. 

The  government's  Implicit  control  over 
pricing  is  seen  in  the  price-lagging  by  major 
suppliers  of  both  controlled  and  decontrolled 
products.  We  believe  that  these  price  lags  are 
caused  by  the  existence  of  a  political-pressure 
price  constraint  at  work  In  the  market.  In 
decontrolled  markeu,  this  tendency  prob- 
ably does  not  result  In  Inefficiencies  thai 
are  as  serious  as  those  that  tend  to  exist  in 
markets  subject  to  an  explicit  control  frame- 
work because  the  margin  of  the  market  con- 
tinues to  operate  efficiently. 

The  second  problem  that  appears  to  exist 
in  these  markets  Is  distributional.  Oil  price 
Increases  of  a  rapid  and  sudden  nature 
engender  preclpltoios  alterations  In  the  way 
that  the  nation's  wealth  is  distributed  across 
different  members  of  society.  It  Is  this  prob- 
lem of  losses  In  wealth  by  certain  consumers 
that  federal  oil  regulation  has  attempted  to 
address  over  the  years.  However,  in  1979  and 
In  earlier  periods,  both  the  nature  of  this 
problem  and  the  nature  of  its  available  solu- 
tions have  been  misunderstood  by  policy- 
makers. Rather  than  being  seen  as  a  prob- 
lem of  consumer  income,  the  distributional 
issue  has  been  viewed  as  a  market  problem, 
specifically  a  problem  of  price  level.  Con- 
sequently, attempts  at  cures  have  generally 
revolved  around  altering  the  way  in  which 
the  market  sets  price  and  allocates  supplies, 
either  through  wholesale  Interference  with 
the  market's  price  and  allocation  mecha- 
nisms, or.  as  we  have  seen  in  1979.  through 
smaller,  directed  Interventions  that  alter  the 
way  the  market  allocates  products  among 
certain  specific  consumers. 

The  implications  of  our  conclusions  re- 
garding Inefficiency  In  oil  markets  are  simple 
Removing  all  forms  of  direct  government  In- 
tervention in  pricing  and  distribution  of  oil 
products  would  remove  the  more  serious  of 
the  Inefficiencies  In  these  markets,  such  as 
gasoline  lines,  which  arise  In  times  of  up- 
heaval. As  with  all  market  Inefficiency  prob- 
lems, the  cure  of  that  problem  would  leave 
the  average  American  better  off  by  promoting 
an  expanded  and  stronger  economy.  The  In- 
efficiency caused  by  the  price-lagging  phe- 
nomenon, along  with  the  concomitant  allo- 
catlon-by-fractlon.  has  been  caused  by  a 
government  domination  of  oil  markets  since 
the  early  1970s.  If  this  Is  Indeed  the  case. 
this  constraint  upon  the  market's  operation 
win,  at  best,  only  disappear  with  time. 

Remedies  for  the  distributional  problems 
that  we  have  focused  upon  in  this  chapter 
are  somewhat  more  complex.  Quite  legiti- 
mately, the  issue  of  the  economic  welfare 
of  certain  citizens  has  been  DOE's  and  the 
Congress"  main  concern  in  oil  markets  over 
the  post-1973  period.  Two  separate  types  of 
distributional  problems  are  evident:  (1) 
when  oil  prices  rise  rapidly  all  consumers 
face  net  reductions  In  their  real  standard  of 
living;  and  (2)  when  oil  prices  rise,  certain 


groups  wboae  livelihoods  have  been  depend- 
ent upon  oU  products  find  themselves  worse 
off,  in  a  relative  sense,  than  the  rest  of 
society. 

If  political  realities  dictate  the  n«ed  to 
provide  certain  parties  with  a  ahort-term 
cushion  from  the  full  impact  of  higher  oil 
prices,  the  use  of  tax  and  transfer  mecha- 
nisms can  be  undertaken  without  destroy- 
ing the  allocatlve  properties  of  the  market. 
The  direct  provision  of  additional  Income  to 
those  targeted  in  the  form  of  tax  breaks 
or  outright  federal  subsidy  constitutes  the 
desirable  method  of  addressing  distributional 
problems.  As  a  general  rule,  then,  we  would 
warn  those  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  reg- 
ulate these  markets  to  keep  the  problem  of 
efficient  resource  allocations  separated  from 
that  of  fairness  or  equity — e^>eclaUy  in  the 
volatile  and  confusing  times  of  oil  markeit 
transition.™ 

SUMMABT  AND  CONCLUSIONB 

The  price  changes  In  the  world  oil  market 
that  occurred  during  1979  created  major 
realignments  In  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  United  States.  By  most  measures,  cer- 
tainly by  that  of  absolute  price  increase 
alone,  this  period  constituted  as  grave  a 
crisis  In  energy  markets  as  did  the  first  pe- 
riod of  OPEC  price  hikes  in  1973-1974. 

In  this  study,  we  have  endeavored  to  meas- 
ure the  efficiency  of  U.S.  oil  markets  In 
adapting  to  periods  of  sharp  transition  such 
as  1979.  We  have  been  concerned  with  how 
quickly  these  markets  adapt  to  the  realities 
of  higher  world  oil  prices,  and  whether  there 
are  significant  problems  In  either  the  prices 
charged  for  oil  products  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  market  anocates  available  oil 
products  across  consumers. 

An  examination  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween United  States  and  world  oU  product 
prices  during  the  period  of  transition  baa 
led  us  to  conclude  that  In  most  major  oU 
products,  there  has  existed  a  gap,  with  world 
prices  consistently  above  domestic  prices.  In- 
efficiency in  the  worldwide  distribution  of  oil 
products  clearly  must  result  from  this  price 
discrepancy.  One  of  the  most  Important  con- 
clusions that  we  have  reached  regarding 
American  and  world  pricing  struct\ires  dur- 
ing periods  of  transition  Is  that  there  exists 
no  basis  In  fact  for  the  oft-heard  allegation 
that  American  oU  prices  are  arilflclally  high 
during  periods  of  crisis.  Rather,  we  have 
found  that,  if  anything,  the  reverse  is  true. 

Our  central  conclusion  relates  to  the  adap- 
tation process  within  VS.  markets.  Utiliz- 
ing the  U.S.  spot  price  as  a  base,  we  have 
examined  the  pricing  behavior  of  firms  with- 
in the  U.S.  economy  and  have  found  signifi- 
cant. long-Uved  price  lagging  by  the  major 
firms  In  the  oU  product  marketplace.  We 
have  seen  these  firms  maintain  prices  suf- 
ficiently below  actual  marginal  prices  that 
they  have  had  to  adopt  methods  of  nonprlce 
rationing  even  In  petroletim  products  which 
have  been  formally  decontrolled.  This  price 
lagging  behavior  by  majors,  combined  with 
the  concomitant  use  of  aUocatlon  fractions, 
caused  two  primary  mlsperceptlons  among 
the  public  during  the  period  of  crisis.  First, 
the  use  of  allocation  fractions  led  the  pub- 
lic perception  of  absolute  unavailability  of 
some  uncontrolled  products.  Second,  the 
public  s  perception  of  prlce-gouglng  resulted 
In  a  misinformed  public  and  policy-making 
establishment,  who  viewed  the  lagged,  arti- 
ficially low  prices  of  major  oil  companies  as 
the  efficient  market  prices  In  these  products. 
We  have  found  that  majors  lagged  prices  so 
severely  In  1979  that  In  gasoline,  which  re- 
mains controlled,  the  formal  ceUlngs  were 
not  the  binding  constraint  on  firms'  pricing. 
Our  theory  regarding  the  reasons  for  price- 
lagging  by  the  major  oil  companies  rests 
upon  the  observed  pollticlzatlon  of  United 
States  oil  markets.  Oil  consumers,  their  wel- 
fare   adversely   affected    by   price    Increases, 
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In  domestic  oil  markets,  with  markets  at 
times  falling  to  clear  and  genuine  shortages 
resulting.  In  decontrolled  markets,  the  im- 
plicit political  constraint  on  major  com- 
panies results  in  lagged,  artificially  low  prices 
and  the  use  of  nonprlce  rationing,  in  the 
form  of  allocation  fractions,  to  allocate  avail- 
able supply.  These  markets,  which  clear  at 
the  margin,  are  less  Inefficient  than  con- 
trolled markets.  The  major  problems  in  these 
markets  lie  In  initerconsumer  mlsalloc&tion 
of  low-priced  product,  by  the  recipients  of 
low  prices,  underproduction  by  restrained 
companies,  and  wealth  transfers  between 
consumers. 

Major  public  mlsperceptlons  regarding  tlie 
efficiency  of  the  market's  operation  in  pe- 
riods of  oil  crisis  have  arisen  due  to  these 
government-generated  inefficiencies.  The 
public's  belief  that  world  oil  market  turbu- 
lence leads  to  genuine  product  sihortagee 
with  absolute  product  unavailability  and 
rationing  by  such  nonprlce  means  as  lines 
apparently  derives  solely  from  the  distor- 
tions which  regulation  has  created.  The  mar- 
ket chaos  which  regulation  has  caused  serves 
to  prevent  consumers  from  perceiving  and 
dealing  with  the  reel  problem  which  the 
phenomenon  of  world  oil  market  constric- 
tion creates:  the  problem  of  reduced  con- 
sumer welfare  stemming  from  higher  prices. 
Throughout  periods  of  world  oil  market 
transition,  distributional  problems  are 
created  for  U.S.  consumers.  These  problems 
are  particularly  harsh  for  certain  groups  of 
consumers  whose  livelihood  is  tied  directly 
to  oil  products.  It  Is  the  reality  of  the  Income 
problem  that  policy-makers  have  sought  to 
redress  over  the  period  since  1973.  However, 
rather  than  addressing  the  true  problem  of 
adjustment  to  higher  prices,  policy-makers 
have  perceived  the  problem  as  higher  prices 
themselves.  They  have  sought  to  sofien  the 
transitional  blow  for  consumers  by  control- 
ling the  allocatlve  mechanics  of  the  market. 
The  result  has  been  market  intervention  to 
cure  distributional  problems  which  should, 
ideally,  have  Ijeen  coped  with  through  poli- 
cies which  do  not  significantly  affect  the 
market's  operation.  Dlstrlbutlonally-motl- 
vated  Initiatives  began  n\  1973.  with  the 
price  and  allocation  controls  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  They  may 
be  seen  in  1979  In  such  initiatives  as  Special 
Rule  9.  These  efficiency-distorting  responses 
to  distributional  problems  are  the  cause  of 
the  existing  allocatlve  problems  which  we 
observe  in  US.  oil  product  markets  during 
periods  of  transition. 

Our  conclusions  in  this  study  suggest 
strongly  that  there  exists  a  need  to  redefine 
the  U.S.  government  policy  towards  domestic 
oil  markets.  It  is  clear  that  the  current 
framework  of  policy,  which  confuses  market 
problems  with  issues  of  wealth  distribution, 
has  caused  considerable  damage  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  U.S.  economy  in 
times  of  oil  price  Increase.  This  basic  bias 
was  built  into  the  various  phases  of  domestic 
refined  product  price  regulation  that  began 
with  the  Nixon  Administration  Wage  and 
Price  Controls  In  August  1971  and  ended 
only  with  Reagan  Administration  decontrol 
in  January  1981  Decontrol  has  placed  the 
EPAA  control  framework  on  stand-by  status 
until  its  formal  expiration  in  October  1981. 
It  is  clear  that  much  of  the  debate  in  the 
first  .session  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress 
will  concern  replacement  legislation.  This 
replacement  legislation  will  doubtless  shape 
the  way  the  government  plans  for  and  deals 
with  oil  market  transitions  for  many  years 
to  come. 

This  study  suggests  that  the  termination 
of  EPAA  will  not  terminate  less  formal 
methods  of  price  regulation.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  vital  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
US.  economy  over  the  next  turbulent  dec- 
ade that  any  formal  EPAA  replacement 
which  comes  out  of  the  new  Congress  shed 


the  delusions  about  market  functions  that 
were  at  the  core  of  EPAA.  Congress  should 
rscognlze  the  economics  of  oil  market  crises 
and.  if  it  sees  fit.  should  make  a  major  effort 
during  1981  to  design  programs  based  upon 
tax  and  transfer  systems  that  will  directly 
address  the  equity  Issues  of  rising  oil  prices. 
Programs  must  be  designed  that  are  based 
on  the  reality  of  the  distributional  issues 
raised  by  oil  crises,  not  upon  the  mlspercep- 
tlons of  the  public,  the  media  and  the  policy- 
makers. To  do  otherwise,  to  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  EPAA,  will  only  serve  to  create  fu- 
ture market  difficulties  in  the  U.S.  when 
such  difficulties  demonstrably  need  not  ex- 
ist. Such  misdirected  regulation  holds  the 
promise  of  ultimately  harming  those  whom 
its  past  champions  have  intended  to  help. 

rOOTNOTES 

'  We  discuss  these  policies  In  detail  in  Sec- 
tion 5.3.1. 

=  A  further  perspective  on  the  effect  of  ty- 
ing on  consumption  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  discussion  in  Section  5.4.  especially 
pages  154-155. 

'  See  Kalt  ( 1981 ) .  Harvey  and  Roush  ( 1980) , 
and  Verleger  (1979). 

'  See  Note  16.  Chapter  3. 

'  Among  those  Congressional  leaders  who 
seem  to  possess  this  basic  economic  mis- 
understanding are,  in  the  Senate,  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  (D-Mass.).  Henry  Jackson  (D- 
Wash.),  Howard  Metzenbaum  (D-Ohio);  In 
the  House,  Anthony  (Toby)  Moffett  (D- 
Conn),  Alliert  Oore  (D-Tenn).  Peter  Kost- 
meyer  (D-Penn),  among  others. 

'  Among  those  Congressional  leaders  who 
are  on  record  on  this  matter  are  those  re- 
ferred to  In  Note  5,  Bayh  (D-Ind.) .  and  Bau- 
cuB  (D- Montana).  For  examples  of  distillate 
consumers  on  record  expressing  this  view,  see 
Special  Rule  9  Hearings  Transcript. 

■  U.S.  DOE/ERA  Special  Rule  9:  Amendment 
to  Provide  Middle  Distillates  for  Agricultural 
Production.  44  PR  28606.  May  16.  1979. 

■See  Note  10.  Chapter  3. 

•  For  a  perspective  on  the  price  and  avail- 
ability of  spot  market  product  to  these  con- 
sumers in  this  period,  and  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  of  higher  prices  they 
faced  from  all  suppliers,  see  Special  Rule  9 
Hearings  Transcript,  especially  pages  26.  34. 
38,  75,  98.  147.  156.  228.  278.  291.  and  318-310. 

» Ibid. 

"  Special  Rule  9  Hearings  Transcript, 
pages  143.  144.  147.  156. 

'-•  Several  sections  of  the  EPAA  allocation 
regulations  specifically  empower  ERA  regu- 
lators to  make  supply  adjustments,  albeit 
within  fairly  rigid  constraints,  in  order  to 
alleviate  specific  cases  of  shortage  during 
periods  of  tight  supply.  Such  reallocations 
are  administered  by  the  Office  of  Petroleum 
Operations  in  ERA.  The  special  powers  con- 
tained in  the  EPAA.  Section  211:14.  give 
DOE  authority  to  redirect  limited  supplies 
of  refined  products.  Section  211:107c  gives 
consumers  who  have  been  cut  to  an  alloca- 
tion fraction  of  less  than  75  percent  a  prior- 
ity in  petitioning  the  ERA  for  a  new  sup- 
plier. The  Interim  Supply  Agreement  allows 
a  supplier  to  accept  a  new  or  severely  sup- 
ply-aggrieved business  without  going 
through  the  usual  time-consuming  supply 
certification  petition.  Further,  ERA  and  the 
White  House  granted  state  governors  tem- 
porary authority  during  1979  to  order  intra- 
state redirection  of  existing  petroleum  sup- 
plies, and  to  demand  additional  Interstate 
products  from  the  major  suppliers  servicing 
the  state.  Finally,  the  state  set-aside  In 
refined  products  was  increased  from  3  per- 
cent   to   5    percent   during    this   year 

»If  now  regional  shortages  are  created 
by  reallocation  efforts,  a  comparison  of  the 
pre-  and  post-levels  of  Inefficiency  involves 
Interpersonal  comparisons  of  the  welfare 
losses  which  result  from  the  shortages,  and 
Is  thus  Inconclusive. 
uTbat  una  approach  does  not  result  In 
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attainment  of  efficiency  U  eTldeneed  by  the 
exinence  of  gasoline  llnee  in  1870. 

u  Written  communications  between  tne 
named  groupe  and  individuals  and  ERA  are 
on  file  In  Control  Correspondence.  Economic 
Regulatory  Administration,  Office  of  Petro- 
leum Operations.  See  also  files  of  Individual 
groups  named  for  written  communications 
on  thU  subject  from  their  individual  con- 
sUtuents,  and  White  House  correspondence 
flies  for  the  same  period.  Office  of  SttJart 
Blsenstadt  (who  managed  White  House -level 
development  of  emergency  dlesel  fuel  policy 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1070) .  See  par- 
ticularly these  files  during  March-July  of 
that  year. 

"  See  Note  7,  above. 

"  For  specific  perspectives  on  the  specula- 
tive buying  which  Special  Rule  9  produced. 
see  the  Special  Rule  9  Hearings  Transcripts. 
especially  pages  83.  88.  167.  158.  and  306-308. 

"  Special  Rule  9  Hearings  Transcript,  page 

88. 

•Statement  of  Horace  Kimball,  Vice 
President.  Telum  Corporation.  Special  Rule 
0  Hearings  Transcript,  page  167. 

»  Conversations  with  ERA  officials  detailed 
to  Special  Rule  9  implementation  process. 
Washington  and  Kansas  City  ERA  Offices, 
conversations  with  the  authors.  July  1070. 

"See  Peltzman  (1976)  regarding  the  ef- 
fects of  group  pressure  on  regulators.  See 
Stlgler  (1071).  Baldwin  (1976)  Chapter  1. 
Wilson  (1080).  and  Kalt  (1981)  Chapter  6 
for  further  discussions  of  capture  theories 
of  regulation. 

"The  agricultural  priorities  In  Special 
Rule  9  were  rescinded  on  June  21.  1070.  after 
five  weeks.  Its  intended  time  frame  was  to 
have  been  ten  weeks,  until  July  31.  1079. 

"See  the  Special  Rule  0  Hearings  Tran- 
script for  examples  of  trucking  Industry  com- 
plaints, especially  pages  222-245.  296-298  and 
327-343.  Trucking  Interests  were  ultimately 
aided  by  the  regulatory  process,  but,  unlike 
agriculture,  hearings  were  never  held  to  ad- 
dress their  complaints  In  particular. 

»We  have  discussed  this  Issue  regarding 
dlesel  retailers'  adjustment  in  Section  4.2.3.1. 
In  addition,  we  have  provided  testimony 
sources  In  the  Special  Rule  9  Hearings  Tran- 
script rettardlng  the  problems  In  dlesel  re- 
tailers' adjustment  process. 

"Trucking  Industry  pressure  wsls  applied 
to  the  DOE  In  much  the  same  manner  that 
agricultural  pressure  was.  Many  groups  rep- 
resenting trucking — Including  the  Inde- 
pendent Truckers  Association,  the  American 
Trucking  Association,  and  the  Independent 
Truckstop  Operators  Association — engaged 
In  both  verbal  and  written  communication 
with  ERA  throughout  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1979,  calling  for  relief.  (Examples  of  corre- 
spondence are  on  file  In  EaiA,  Control  Cor- 
respondence, Office  of  Petroleum  Operations.) 
An  excellent  example  of  trucking  Industry 
pressure  may  be  found  In  the  Special  Rule  9 
Hearings;  here,  Mike  Parkhurst,  President  of 
the  Independent  Truckers  Association,  Infer- 
rentlally  threatens  to  call  a  national  strike 
and  blockade  of  major  Interstates  by  his 
group  members  If  TRA  does  not  grant  his 
constituency  some  form  of  relief  (p.  231). 

"The  "safe  passage  corridors"  created  by 
DOE/DOT  were  never  officially  part  of  the 
rulemaking  process.  Consequently,  neither 
regulation  nor  hearing  can  be  cited.  However, 
several  White  House  oress  releases  substanti- 
ate the  existence  of  these  corridors.  These 
first  press  releases  announcing  their  estab- 
lishment are  dated  June  22  and  June  28, 
1070,  (White  House  Media  Liaison  Office). 
The  corridors,  and  supply  Jawboning,  were 
undertaken  by  an  Interagency  task  force 
comprised  of  members  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  DOE,  and  the  DOT,  and 
operated  out  of  the  DOT  Emergency  Trans- 
portation Situation  Center  which  existed 
during  this  part  of  1070. 


=  ■  See  Energy  Vsert  Report.  April  14.  1070. 
Also  see  AfoWJ  Oil  Corporation  v.  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  Case  No.  70  CIV  1737. 

-» For  a  full  discussion  of  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment advertising  and  educational  cam- 
paigns during  periods  of  oil  crisis,  see  Erfle 
11980)   and  Pound   (1981). 

-■•Clear  perspective  on  how  directly  con- 
sumers perceive  the  effecU  of  government- 
created  incentives  or  disincentives  on  their 
investment  decisions  may  be  seen  In  the 
testimony  of  Mike  Parkhurst.  President  of 
the  Independent  Truckers  Association.  In 
the  Special  Rule  9  Hearings  Transcript,  page 
229. 

=»Alm  and  Hogan  (1980)  present  a  tax- 
rebate  proposal  to  reduce  the  level  of  con- 
sumer-producer wealth  transfer  during  pe- 
riods of  rapid  petroleum  price  Increase  while 
preserving  efficient  pricing  In  oil  product 
markets. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  1  also  submit  for  the 
Record  a  study  done  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  entitled  "Domestic  and  Inter- 
national Energy  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness," and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Domestic  and  International  Energy 
Emergency  Preparedness 

I.  INTRODtJCTlON 

ThU  Department  of  Energy  report  con- 
tains an  analysis  of  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional energy  emergency  preparedness  Issues. 
It  responds  to  questions  raised  by  members 
of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  and  others.  It  represents  the  ef- 
forts of  an  Interagency  task  force  and  reflects 
Administration  policy  positions  where  spe- 
cific statements  are  made  to  that  effect. 

n.    WORLD    OIL    market    TRENDS.    INTERRUPTION 
THREATS,   IMPACTS 

A.  General  market  trends 
The  decade  of  the  eighties,  unlike  the 
seventies.  Is  starting  with  a  common  under- 
standing by  officials  of  major  oil  importing 
nations  that  oil  Is  expensive  and  less  than  a 
reliable  source  of  energy.  The  oU  embargo 
of  1073-74.  fiuctuatlons  in  supplies  during 
1070  resulting  from  the  Iranian  upheaval, 
continuing  concerns  about  the  stability  In 
the  Middle  East  and  the  1100  percent  price 
Increase  for  oil  since  1070  have  resulted  In 
fundamental  changes  In  the  production  and 
use  of  oil  throughout  the  world. 

A  significant  trend  away  from  oil  reliance 
has  begun  to  emerge.  World  oil  production 
peaked  in  1079  at  62.4  million  barrels  per 
day  (MB/D).  and  declined  to  50.5  MB/D  In 
1980  (see  Table  1) .  Capital  Investment  In  al- 
ternative fuels  and  more  energy  efficient 
equipment  and  buildings  has  been  subsUn- 
tlal.  By  1000.  assuming  recent  trends  con- 
tinue. US.  imports  could  decline  to  as  low 
as  2  MB/D.  (DOE  estimates  In  the  National 
Energy  Policy  Plan  range  from  2  to  7  MB/D) 
and  imports  of  other  member  countries  of 
the  International  Energy  Agency  (lEA)  could 
decline  as  well,  reducing  reliance  on  Middle 
East  oU.  It  Is  also  significant  that  non-OPEC 
oU  producers  have  Increased  their  share  of 
the  oil  export  market.  In  1073.  OPEC  pro- 
ducers accounted  for  56  percent  of  global 
production.  By  1080.  this  decreased  to  45  per- 
cent and  Is  expected  to  decline  further. 

Throughout  the  1080s,  however,  consid- 
erable reliance  on  Middle  East  oil  will  con- 
tinue. Any  substantial  Interruption  In  oil 
supply  will  have  dramatic  and  major  adverse 
Impacts  on  Importing  nations.  Including  the 
United  States. 

B.  Market  structure 
A  number  of  structural  changes  have  oc- 
ctirxed  In  the  production,  refining  and  dis- 


tribution of  petroleum.  The  major  Interna- 
tional oil  firms  have  less  control  over  produc- 
tion rates  and  first  sales  of  crude  than  in  the 
early  1070e.  These  functions  are  now  largely 
controlled  by  producing  nations.  Also,  gov- 
ernment to  government  transactions  for  oU 
have  substantially  Increased. 

However,  there  continues  to  be  flexibility 
in  the  crude  market  as  well  as  In  refining  and 
product  distribution  once  the  crude  leaves 
the  exporting  nations.  The  degree  of  flexi- 
bility Is  not  known  but  one  has  only  to  ob- 
serve the  1079  market  adjustments  that  were 
made  to  recognize  what  can  be  accomplished. 
Significant  amounts  of  crude  and  products 
were  and  continue  to  be  traded  on  the  spot 
markets.  In  sum.  whUe  the  very  flexible  ar- 
rangements that  existed  In  the  early  1970e 
are  now  restricted,  considerable  capacity  re- 
mains to  adjtist  to  rapid  changes  In  oU  pro- 
duction levels.  This  Is  especially  so  when 
ample  stocks  are  available  In  consuming 
countries. 

TABU  I.— WORLD  CRUDt  OIL  PRODUCTION  TRENDS 
{Million  btrrtii  per  dsy) 


1973    1977    1979      19S0 


World  tow H.«  H.6  S2-4  »•» 

Communisf 10.0  13.1  U.O  W.2 

Non-Communist 45.8  46.6  48.4  ti.2 

OPEC         31.0  31.2  30.9  2«.9 

Non-OPEC 14.  g  15.4  17.  S  U.3 

Middle  East 21.2  22.2  21.4  uTl 


Sourtn:  Depirtmcnt  of  Eneriy.  "Monthly  Enifgy  Rtview." 
April  1981  Central  Intdltience  Afency.  "Internttional  Enern 
Statistical  Review." 

C.  Petroleum  supply  interruption  threat* 
In  1980.  41  percent  of  free  world  oil  pro- 
dution  came  from  Middle  Eastern  States 
surrounding  the  Persian  Gulf.  Nearly  all  of 
this  18  million  barrels  per  day  of  crude  oU 
passes  through  the  Straits  of  Horumz.  This 
critical  reliance  on  highly  concentrated  pro- 
duction and  transportation  systems  poses  a 
substantial  threat  of  a  severe  supply  Inter- 
ruption for  some  duration. 

Since  1973  three  relatively  small  interrup- 
tions have  occurred.  The  first  In  1973  re- 
sulted from  a  political  decision  by  Arab 
OPEC  nations  to  reduce  oil  production  and 
exports  to  the  United  SUtes.  Their  motiva- 
tion was  the  Arab-Israeli  confiict.  A  second 
Interruption  occurred  In  1078/70  as  a  re- 
sult of  social  turmoil  In  Iran  resulting  in 
sharply  curtailed  production  leveU  and 
significant  price  increases.  The  third  was  the 
Iraq-Iran  war  which  Ijegan  In  September 
1080.  In  the  first  two  cases  world  oil  prices 
rose  substantially,  certain  producing  nations 
increased  production,  and  consuming  nations 
reduced  consumption  in  response  to  higher 
prices.  The  Iraq-Iran  war  had  little  effect 
on  the  market  because  oil  consumption  was 
already  declining,  stocks  that  were  at  record 
levels  were  drawn  upon,  and  other  producers 
again  Increased  production. 

Petroleum  supply  interruptions  can  re- 
sult from: 

Political  decisions  by  producers  to  sharply 
reduce  production. 

Internal  upheavals  within  producing 
nations. 

External  Intervention  by  ouulde  powers. 

Natural  disasters. 

The  likelihood  that  relatively  minor  inter- 
ruptions will  occur  seems  high  based  on  the 
events  of  the  1970s.  While  they  could  have 
significant  adverse  effects,  the  abUlty  of  im- 
porting nations  to  withstand  such  events 
by  relying  on  markets,  not  government  al- 
location, and  by  assuring  that  disincentives 
to  private  sector  stocks  are  removed  U  rel- 
aUvely  good.  The  lUellhood  of  more  severe 
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The  link  between  the  energy  vulnerability 
of  lEA  members  and  their  political  and 
security  vulnerability  is  direct  and  Inescap- 
able. Oil  hsw  proved  to  be  a  powerful  in- 
strument of  political  pressure.  Vulnerability 
to  such  pressure  could  cause  allies  to  with- 
hold support  for  U.S.  diplomacy.  It  could 
also  stimulate  subtle  attempts  to  curry  favor 
with  oil  exporting  countries,  which  could 
weaken  cooperation  in  other  policy  areas. 
The  lEP  oil  sharing  agreement  helps  other 
oil  vulnerable  nations  resist  these  political 
pressures. 

TABLE  3.-RELATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMPORT  LOSS  UNDER 
THE  lEP  SHARING  FORMULA 
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by  the  lEP  sharing  system  for 
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lEA    base    period    consumption 
D).  Although  changes  in  base 
the   calculation,    the  relative 
members  Is  more  stable, 
dlsri^tlon  of  20  percent  of  lEA  oil 
the  U.S.  would  lose  7  percent 
consumption    while   Japan 
percent  of  lis  total  energy  con- 
a  very  severe  disruption   (26 
consumption  I    the  U.S.  loss 
percent,  while  the  Japanese  loss 
sercent. 
Ifrsls    shows    the    lEA    member 
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Note;  Assumes  full  compliance  with  lEP  sharing  system. 
Base  period  data  for  1980.  The  burden  is  the  amount  which 
each  member  must  either  forego  or  make  up  by  stockdraw 
and  incieased  production  or  increased  nonoil  imports. 

in.    DOMESTIC    PREPAIEDNESS SEVEkE 

INTEBRUlrnONS 

A.  Background 

The  economic  losses  Inflicted  by  a  major 
disruption  In  oil  supplies  are  due  to  three 
main  factors:  (1)  the  Increase  In  oil  prices 
and  reduction  In  oil  supplies  raise  production 
costs  and  reduce  productive  capacity,  (2)  the 
U.S.  must  pay  more  to  foreign  producers  for 
oil  Imports,  which  reduces  national  income, 
and  (3)  aggregate  demand  declines  because 
of  the  economic  uncertainty  created  by  the 
disruption  and  because  of  th«>  rapid  wealth 
transfer  from  consuming  nations  to  foreign 
producers.  These  economic  losses  may  also  be 
exacerbated  by  Institutional  rigidities  In 
wages  and  prices  and  Inappropriate  govern- 
ment policies. 

The  resulting  losses  In  output,  employment 
and  Income  and  the  associated  hardships 
cannot  be  eliminated  either  by  emergency  re- 
sponse plans  or  by  government  subsidies  for 
synthetic  fuels,  solar  energy  or  other  substi- 
tutes for  Imported  oil.  This  sterna  from  the 
fact  that  oil,  whether  Imported  or  domesti- 
cally produced,  is  a  major  factor  In  our  econ- 
omy and  any  large  reduction  In  supply  must 
ultimately  translate  Into  a  reduction  In  out- 
put. Moreover,  even  if  substitute  fuels  are 
available  to  some  degree,  a  large,  sharp  in- 
crease In  oil  prices  cannot  be  assimilated  in 
the  short  run  without  substantial  economic 
Impacts.  Even  If  oil  Imports  were  completely 
eliminated,  major  disruptions  in  world  oil 
markets  would  be  telegraphed  to  the  U.S, 
economy  through  Increases  in  domestic  oil 
prices  and  a  loss  In  exports  to  Japan,  West- 
em  Europe  and  other  oll-lmport-dependent 
trading  partners  whose  economies  would  be 
damaged.  Emergency  response  plans  are  Im- 
portant and  can  help  In  the  adjustment 
process,  but  the  main  problem  Is  the  limited 
flexibility  of  any  Induatrlallzed  economy  to 


adjust  to  sharp  Increases  In  the  price  of  so 
basic  a  commodity  as  OU. 

B.  Petroleum  stocks 
Since  the  basic  problem  is  the  inability  of 
the  economy  to  adjust  rapidly  without  sub- 
stantial losses,  the  development  of  adequate 
levels  of  petroleum  stocta  that  can  be  drawn 
down  In  an  emergency  is  one  of  the  most  di- 
rect and  effective  solutions  to  the  problem 
because  it  reduces  the  size  of  the  adjustment 
required.  Use  of  both  private  and  govern- 
ment-owned stocks  are  effective  in  reducing 
shortfalls  In  petroleum  supplies  and  the  as- 
sociated economic  losses  and  national  secu- 
rity threats.  U.S.  oil  stocks  are  presently  at  an 
all-time  high  level.  Combined  private  and 
government  stocks,  as  measured  by  criteria 
of  the  International  Energy  Agency,  now  to- 
tal 243  days  of  Imports,  considerably  more 
than  held  by  any  other  major  ImporUng 
country,  ^ 

The  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR)  as 
of  July  1,  1981,  contained  about  160  million 
barrels,  and  approximately  40  million  barrels 
are  expected  to  be  added  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  With  200  nUlllon  barrels  In  the 
SPR  and  the  large  volume  of  private  stocks, 
the  U.S.  will  have  very  substantial  protec- 
tion against  major  supply  disruptions.  The 
Administration  Is  committed  to  Increasing 
this  protection  as  rapidly  as  feasible  and  will 
press  ahead  with  capacity  development  and 
oil  acquisition  for  the  750  million  barrel 
reserve. 

Government  policy  can  also  be  effective  by 
reducing  disincentives  to  private  oil  stock- 
piling and  other  forms  of  self-Insurance  and 
by  reducing  Institutional  barriers  to  fuel 
switching,  power  wheeling  and  other  adjust- 
ment mechanisms  that  can  increase  the  flexi- 
bility and  resiliency  of  U.S.  productive  capac- 
ity. Petroleum  price  controls  and  allocation, 
whether  actually  in  place  or  held  In  standby 
staltis,  are  the  largest  and  most  pervasive 
disincentive  to  self-insurance  by  the  private 
sector.  Oil  companies,  distributors,  and  end- 
users  will  not  develop  adequate  stocks  or 
adequately  diversify  sources  of  supply  If  they 
expect  the  government  to  preempt  Inventory 
proflts  on  those  stocks  by  price  controls  and 
to  ensure  the  prepared  and  the  unprepared 
alike  a  "fair  share"  of  petroleum  supplies  at 
a  price  substantially  lower  than  can  be  ob- 
tained on  the  spot  market. 

C.  Emergency  response  options 
In  addition  to  ensuring  that  private  and 
SPR  stocks  are  adequate  and  that  barriers  to 
economic  adjustment  are  minimized,  an  ef- 
fective strategy  must  also  establish  what  ac- 
tions the  government  will  or  will  not  take 
during  a  petroleum  supply  disruption.  There 
are  basically  two  options  the  kind  of  price 
controls  and  allocation  strategy  relied  upon 
during  the  past  eight  years  and  a  strategy  of 
basic  reliance  on  the  market.'  In  addition, 
there  are  two  suboptlons  which  have  received 
considerable  attention  In  conjunction  with 
the  market  reliance  strategy:  a  fee  on  oil 
imports  and  a  mechanlan,  such  as  a  tax 
cut  and  Increase  in  transfer  pajmients  and 
grants  to  State*,  to  redistribute  Federal  tax 
revenues  to  consumers  and  the  States.  These 
four  options  are  examined  below. 

Price  Controls  and  Allocation 
Strategy  description. — Under  this  strategy, 
domestic  oil  prices  are  held  below  market 
levels  and  si-ppiles  are  allocated  according 
to  government  priorities  and  preferences  by 
regulation.  This  strategy  attempts  to  reduce 
transfers  from  consumers  to  domestic  oil 
producers  and  distributors  by  holding  down 


■  Basic  reliance  on  the  market  does  not 
preclude  limited  Government  Involvement  in 
the  event  of  a  major  disruption.  The  Presi- 
dent has  numerous  authorities  available  for 
appropriate  actions  In  the  absence  of  the 
Emergency    Petroleum   Alloc»tlon   Act. 
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oil  prices  =  Oil  products  are  allocated  accord- 
ing to  historical  use  with  certain  priority  ac- 
tivities first  in  line.  The  strategy  can  only 
prevent  or  reduce  the  domestic  part  of  the 
wealth  transfer— foreign  oil  prices  are  beyond 
direct  U.S.  government  control.  To  prevent 
domestic  producers  from  receiving  any 
wealth  transfer,  the  government  controls  real 
domestic  crude  oil  prices  at  predlsruption 
levels.  Domestic  crude  oil  price  controls  are 
not  sufficient  to  prohibit  refiners  and  distrib- 
utors from  pricing  their  products  high 
enough  to  clear  the  market.  To  avoid  this,  re- 
finers and  downstream  distributors  must  lie 
prohibited  from  charging  more  than  a  gov- 
ernment-dictated mark-up  over  average 
crude  oil  costs. 

However,  since  all  refiners  do  not  have  the 
same   access   to  price-controlled   "low  cost" 
domestic  oil,  further  regulations  are  needed 
to  avoid  the  politically  untenable  situation 
of   some   consumers   having    to   pay   greatly 
higher  prices  for  gasoline  and  other  products 
than  other  consumers.  The  remedy  used  in 
the   past   was   a   system  of   cash   payments 
among  refiners,  whereby  those  refiners  with 
greater  '-han  average  access  to  price-control- 
led oil  paid  more  import-dependent  refiners 
an     amount     calculated     to    approximately 
equalize  average  refiner  acquisition  cost.  In 
effect,  this  system,  known  as  the  entitlements 
system,   taxed  the  use  of  domestic  oil  and 
subsidized    the    importation   of    foreign    oil. 
rxurlng  normal  tlmec,  suppliers  generally 
allocate  petroleum  to  those  purchasers  will- 
ing to  pay  the  highest  price.  Price  controls 
limit  the  price  that  can  be  legally  charged, 
thus   other   allocation   procedures   m\ist   be 
found.    Allocation   procedures   may   also   be 
necessary  because  incentives  for  anti-com- 
petitive practices  may  exist.  With  the  selling 
price  determined  by  average  cost  and  with 
margins  frozen,  integrated  refiners  could  have 
an  Incentive  to  supply  their  own  retail  out- 
lets preferentially  during  disruptions,  at  the 
expense  of  Independent  retailers.  Independ- 
ent  retailers  would   demand   that  the  gov- 
ernment remedy  the  situation.  The  remedy 
used  In  the  past  has  been  to  freeze  the  rela- 
tionship between  suppliers  and  purchasers 
and  to  require  suppliers  to  allocate  suppllee 
based  on  historical  usage.  Suppliers  were  re- 
quired to  sell  an  equal  fraction  of  base  pe- 
riod sales  to  all  their  historical  non-priority 
customers. 

These  regulations  tend  to  insulate  exist- 
ing purchasers  from  competitive  pressuree 
and  make  It  difficult  for  more  efficient  re- 
finers and  distributors  to  expand  their  mar- 
ket shares.  The  government  would  presum- 
ably again  establish  a  detailed  system  of 
priority  categories  whose  members  would  be 
entitled  to  a  larger  fraction  of  historical  use 
than  other  users.  In  the  past  this  list  has 
included  farmers,  fishermen,  homeowners, 
parcel  delivery,  military,  newspapers,  and 
many  others. 

There  is  one  final  layer  of  regulations  that 
would  be  required  to  address  a  problem  asso- 
ciated with  the  first  several  months  of  the 
disruption :  gasoline  lines.  In  a  major  supply 
disruption,  prices  will  begin  to  rise  very 
quickly.  If  price  controls  are  Imposed  before 
U.S.  and  world  prices  reach  levels  that  would 
reduce  oil  demand  to  the  new  levels  of  sup- 
ply, lines  will  form  at  retail  gasoline,  dlesel. 


•The  National  Petroleum  Council  (Emer- 
gency Preparedness  for  Interruption  of  Petro- 
leum Imports,  April  1981)  has  proposed  no 
price  controls  at  the  wellhead  but  controls 
on  refiners'  and  distributors'  margins.  This 
approach,  at  least  In  theory,  would  eliminate 
most  of  the  wealth  transfer  to  distributors 
and  refiners  but  allow  the  entire  transfer 
to  producers.  Thus  domestic  oil  prices  w6uld 
not  be  dampened  to  the  same  extent  as  under 
"full  controls,"  but  the  effects  on  allocation 
efficiency  and  the  need  for  complex  regula- 
tion and  a  large,  costly  bureaucracy  would 
IM  atiout  the  same. 


and  general  aviation  fuel  outlets.  ThU  con- 
dition would  persist  until  U.S.  refiners  could 
Identify,  bid  for,  and  obtain  new  crude  oil 
supplies  on  world  markets.  To  deal  with  the 
lines  at  the  retail  gasoline  outlets,  the  regu- 
latory strategy  calls  for  imposition  of  gaso- 
ime  rationing,  or  at  least  an  attempt  to  do 

80. 

Evaluation 
Because  oil  prices  would  be  lower  In  the 
domestic  market  than  in  the  world  market, 
US  demand  would  be  hlgner.  encouraging 
imports  and  adding  some  upward  pressure 
on  worid  oil  prices  The  somewhat  higher 
;^orld  prices  would  Increase  the  size  of  the 
economic  rents  paid  to  foreign  oil  producers, 
that  is.  foreign  producers  would  be  subsi- 
dized at  the  expense  of  domestic  producers, 
rhe  effects  of  these  higher  OPEC  rents  may 
offset  the  effect  of  lower  oil  prices  in  the  U.S 
economy. 

More  important,  oil  supplies  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  allocated  on  the  basis  ol 
data  that  Is  always  out  of  date.  Allocation 
systems  cannot  accurately  reflect  recent 
growth  or  decline  in  demand  among  areas  or 
among  firms  and  individuals,  and  they  can- 
not anticipate  nor  accurately  adjust  for 
shifts  in  demand  caused  by  uncertainty 
about  supplies  or  the  differential  impacts  of 
nlgher  oil  prices.  Thus  some  areas  and  users 
are  allocated  larger  supplies  than  they  would 
have  demanded  at  a  competitive  price  whUe 
oiher  areas  and  users  receive  less  than  they 
would  nave  demanded.  In  past  applicationi 
of  gaboline  allocation,  for  example,  supplies 
have  generally  been  ample  in  most  rural 
areas  and  on  interstate  highways,  but  long 
queues  were  created  in  many  cities.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  these  shortcomings 
would  increase  substantially  in  more  major 
interruptions. 

Such    mlsallocatlons   and    the  price   con- 
trols seriously  impact  output  and  employ- 
ment.   They    increase    production    costs,    as 
shorted    producers    attempt    to    substitute 
more   expensive   inputs   for   oil   they   would 
have  gladly  paid  a  higher  price  for.  Oil  is 
used    disproportionately    for    less    valuable 
uses  because  higher  valued  uses  are  not  al- 
lowed to  compete  for  more  than  their  "fair 
share.  "   Productivity   and  consumer  welfare 
are  also  damaged  by  the  long  lines  that  form 
at    gas    stations    because    demand    exceeds 
supply  at  the  controlled  price  and  because 
the   gasoline   Is   allocated   on    the    basis   of 
where  It  was  needed  a  year  ago  rather  than 
where  it  is  needed  now.  For  a  major  disrup- 
tion of   10  MB/D  in  OPEC  supplies   (about 
2.7  MB  D  In  U.S.  imports)  the  time  spent  in 
gasoline  lines  Is  estimated  to  cost  U.S.  con- 
sumers some  $2-3  billion  just  during  a  3-4 
months  it  would  take  to  implement  a  gaso- 
line rationing  plan.  The   aUocatlon  system 
would   also    Intensify    the   shortage   for   the 
average  user  because  of  off-the-top  alloca- 
tions   to    State    set-asldes    and    to    varlox^s 
categories    of    legally    privileged    users    who 
face  no  Incentive  to  conserve,  a  wide-open 
opportunity  to  hoard,  and  an  artificially  low 
price    to    boot.    In    1979    certain    "priority" 
users  were  entitled  to  IOC",    of  their  "cur- 
rent needs."  which  was  defined  at  whatever 
they  said  it  was. 

In  addition  to  these  Impacts  on  producers 
and  consumers,  price  controls  and  allocation 
would  require  huge  bureaucracies  at  both 
the  Federal  and  State  levels.  It  Is  estimated 
that  a  system  of  price  controls,  allocation 
and  gasoline  rationing  would  cost  $2-3  bil- 
lion per  year  to  administer  and  would  cost 
the  private  sector  an  additional  $2-3  billion 
for  compliance  activities.  The  hundreds  of 
pages  of  complex  regulations  required  would 
be  subject  to  various  interpretations  and 
often  legal  challenges.  Political  Influence 
and  political  expediency  would  play  a  major 
role  in  the  operation  of  the  system.  Once 
established,  political  constituencies  would 
develop  quickly,  making  It  difficult  to  dis- 
mantle the  system  after  the  emergency  is 
over,  as  has  been  amply  demonstrated. 


Market  Reliance 
Strategy  description 
J  his  strategy  relies  on  the  market  to  price 
and    allocate    petroleum    supplies    domesti- 
cally.-   It    is    based    on    the    principle    that 
markets  which  are  most  efficient  and  effec- 
tive in  allocating  resources  during    ■normal 
times  will  also  serve  as  the  best,  tnough  per- 
h^s  imperfect,  allocator  during  supply  dis- 
ruptions,   even    severe    disruptions.    It    also 
recognizes  that  major  supply  disruptions  not 
only  riduce  the  supply  of  petroleum  but  they 
also   create   huge    uncertainties   and   major 
shifts  in  demand.  Thus  it  is  especially  Im- 
portaut  during  major  supply  disruptions  to 
use  every  drop  of  oil  as  efficiently  as  possible, 
to  encourage  conservation  and  additional  oil 
production,  and  to  respond  quickly  to  the 
shifting  patterns  of  demand. 
Evaluation 
OU   prices   In   the   world    market   will   be 
somewhat    lower    under    a    marliet    strategy 
compared  with  price  controls  because  there 
would  be  no  subsidy  provided  for  imports 
through     an     entitlements     program.     Do- 
mestic  petroleum   prices,    however,   will   be 
higher   under   a   market  strategy.  The  De- 
partment  of  Energy  estimates  that  world 
crude  prices  during  a  major  disruption  of 
9,4  MB/D  would  increase  from  $38/B   (1981 
first  quarter  base  level)  to  a  peak  of  $119/B 
In   the   very  short  run,   and   then   perhaps 
subside  somewhat  as  substitution  possibili- 
ties  become   more   available.   This   assumes 
that  the  lEP  emergency  sharing  system  is 
In  effect.  Gasoline  and  distillate  prices  could 
reach  peaks  of  somewhat  more  than  $3.00  per 
g»Uon    in    the   U.S.    market,    approximately 
$1,00-$1.40  (50-70  percent)  higher  than  un- 
der price  controls.  On  the  other  hand,  lines 
would  be  eliminated  under  a  market  strat- 
egy,   except    possibly    fo'r    occasional,    brie '. 
shortages  which  would  t)e  quickly  eliminated 
by  supplies  responding  to  the  higher  price*.. 
The  overall  rate  of  inflation  during  a  dis- 
ruption win  be  determined  to  a  large  extent 
by  monetary  policy.  The  Administration  Is 
committed    to    a    policy    of    steady    money 
growth  to  reduce  inflation.  If  monetary  policy 
is  used  In  this  way  to  maintain  overall  price 
stability  in  the  face  of  an  oil  shock,  oil  prices 
win  grow  relatively  more  rapidly  and  other 
prices  relatively  less  rapidly  under  a  market 
strategy  than  under  controls  and  allocation, 
but   the   overall   rate   of   inflation   will   be 
roughly  similar  under  the  two  stategles.  In 
fact,    with    monetary   policy    maintaining   a 
steady  growth  in  nominal  income.  Inflation 
will  be  slightly  less  under  the  market  strat- 
egy compared  to  controls  and  allocation  since 
output    and    employment   will   probably   be 
somewhat  higher. 

Conservation,  fuel  switching,  and  domestic 
oil  production  will  be  maximized  as  millions 
of  individuals  and  firms  respond  to  rising  oil 
prices.  These  decisions  can  best  be  made  on 
a  decentralized  basis  at  the  grass  roots  level 
by  the  millions  of  consumers  and  producers 
who  are  most  knowledgeable  about  their  own 
circumstances  and  the  alternatives  available. 
Individual  decisions  by  producers  and  dis- 
tributors In   response   to   changing  relative 

•Authority  will  be  available  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act  to  allocate  oil  sup- 
pllee for  national  defense  purposes  should 
that  become  necessary  during  a  major  dis- 
ruption. Other  authorities  also  exist  that 
could  be  used  to  restrict  demand,  encourage 
additional  domestic  oil  production,  encour- 
age fuel  switching,  Increase  fuel-use  effi- 
ciency, and  encourage  private  stock  draw- 
down by  reducing  the  tax  impact  of  such 
action.  These  authorities  include:  Sections 
106  and  202  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (EPCA).  Title  II  of  the  Emer- 
gency Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1979.  Sec- 
tions 202(c)  and  (d)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  Section  404  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Act,  the  waiver  authority  under 
Section  110(f)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and 
Section  473  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
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prices  will  al  lo  provide  the  most  rapid  and 
effective  resp<  nse  to  any  shortages  that  may 
develop  in  a  r  >glon  due  to  a  disproportionate 
loaa  In  suppl  es  by  refiners  that  serve  the 
region  or  If  such  refiners  give  up  oil  under 
the  lEP  shar  ng  agreement.  While  existing 
contracts  betveen  suppliers  and  their  cus- 
tomers may  cmse  some  stickiness  In  the  re- 
sponsiveness <  f  the  market,  higher  prices  in 
one  region  wl  ,1  quickly  bid  away  crude  and 
product  from  other  regions  to  balance  the 
burden.  Thea»  adjustments  will  be  made 
more  rapidly  i  nd  more  efficiently  In  response 
to  price  signal  i  than  under  price  controls  and 
allocation,  where  adjustmenta  In  regional 
supplies  from  outdated  historical  patterns 
would  have  to  await  decisions  by  government 
bureaucrats  oi  each  case  or  class  of  cases, 
using  Information  that  Is  inevitably  Incom- 
plete and  outmoded  in  comparison  to  what 
Is  available  tc  the  market  on  a  day-to-day 
basis. 

Due  to  its  ri  iliance  on  a  decentralized  flex- 
ible response,  the  market  strategy  will  be 
better  able  to  leal  with  uncerUinty  than  will 
a  regulatory  a;  iproach.  The  length  and  depth 
of  a  disrupticn  will  not  be  known  at  the 
outset.  Nor  w  11  the  disruption  be  of  con- 
stant, unlforn  size.  This  strategy  accommo- 
dates uncertainty  by  relying  on  many  deci- 
sion-makers und  the  ability  to  respond 
quickly.  The  1  (ss  concentrated  the  decision- 
making authorities,  the  greater  the  diversity 
of  response,  and  the  less  the  chance  that  a 
central  declslo^-maker — who  at  the  outset  of 
past  emergencies  has  consistently  overesti- 
mated the  severity  of  oil  supply  disruptions — 
will  cause  widespread  damage  by  decisions 
to  be  wrong  or  substantially 
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tions In  advan  ce  and  to  take  actions  during 
the  disruption  that  reduce  the  damage.  Re- 
flners,  distributors,  and  end-users — from 
farmers  to  runt-a-car  Arms — would  have 
greater  Incent  ves  to  build  oil  stockpiles.  If 
they  knew  tha  t  prices  will  be  allowed  to  rise 
and  the  goverriment  will  not  allocate  sup- 
plies during  <  isruptlons.  Opportunities  for 
legitimate,  sodlally-beneflclal  gain  provide 
these  incentives  Similarly,  utilities  and  in- 
dustrial oil  usfcrs  would  In  many  cases  find 
It  In  their  self(-lnterest  to  Install  multi-fuel 
capacity  for  ufce  during  periods  of  high  oU 
costs. 

Import  fee 
Stiitegy  description 
A  fee  on  Imjorted  oil  has  been  proposed 
by  a  number  o:  people  as  a  means  to  reduce 
payments  to  CPEC  and  the  adverse  effects 
on  the  V.S.  ec<  nomy.  Authority  exlsta  under 
Section  232(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
to  ImpoM  sucl  I  a  fee  durtng  major  dUrup- 
tions  in  oil  sup  )lles. 

.w**^".P'"''^"  ^^  during  supply  disruptions, 
the  United  Stites  and  other  oil  importing 
nations  will  pab'  higher  prices  for  fewer  bar- 
rels of  oil.  If  the  United  States,  perhaps  In 
concert  with  it  i  oil-importing  allies,  can  slow 
t.h«  ,!.«  „,  „.,  prices  and  can  reduce  their 
by  an  import  fee,  a  portion 
loss  may  be  avoided.  This  as- 
rt»«,-^^  ,  7  '**  °"  importe,  by  reducing 
demand  for  Inports.  will  reduce  world  oU 
prices  Price  may  not  fall  If  oil  producers  cut 
h-""'    productiJ)n    by    the    amount    of    tbe 


Evaluation 

raise  the  price  of  both  Im- 
lestlc  oil  above  world  market 

may  Induce  some  additional 
the  U.S.  and  further  reduce 
'ee  prevents  world  oil  prices 

I  high  as  they  would  have 
Pnlted  States  (and  all  other 

:iatlons)    would   pay   less   for 

•♦■-n    though    U.S.    consumers 
higher  prices  at  the  punjo 

I  elng  the  fee.  f  "«*• 


This  additional  tax  on  the  American  con- 
sumer would  be  difficult  to  explain  and  sup- 
port during  a  period  when  oil  and  other 
prices  are  already  rising  rapidly. 

The  effects  on  output  and  employment  of 
an  oil  Import  fee  are  difficult  to  forecast.  The 
positive  effect  of  reduced  payments  to  OPEC 
may  be  offset  by  the  higher  domestic  prices 
for  oil  and  the  lower  quantities  of  oil  im- 
ported. There  is  also  the  uncertainty  about 
whether  some  foreign  oil  producers  will  cut 
back  production  to  try  to  offset  the  dampen- 
ing effect  of  a  fee  on  world  oil  prices.  This 
Is  particularly  likely  If  the  disruption  Is  the 
result   of   a   politically   motivated   embargo. 

A  fee  would  be  more  effective  and  more 
beneficial  to  the  U.S.  If  other  Importing  coun- 
tries also  Imposed  fees  However,  other  mem- 
bers of  the  lEA  have  shown  little  enthusiasm 
for  fee  strategies,  possibly  because  most  Eu- 
ropean nations  already  tax  motor  gasoline 
heavily.  Discussions  have  centered  on  levels 
of  Imports  with  the  mechanisms  for  achiev- 
ing these  targets  left  to  each  nation's  discre- 
tion. Even  if  the  lEA  members  were  to  agree 
In  principle  on  a  coordinated  fee.  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
size  of  the  fee.  on  the  timing  and  coordina- 
tion of  implementation,  and  on  how  the  fee 
would  relate  to  existing  agreements  on  de- 
mand restraint  and  oil  sharing  under  the 
International  Energy  Program  (lEP). 
Emergency  Tax  Cut  and  Increase  in  Transfer 
Payments 

Regardless  of  which  of  these  emergency 
response  strategies  Is  followed,  a  major  dis- 
ruption in  oil  supplies  Is  likely  to  cause  a 
temporary  increase  in  domestic  oil  prices. 
Such  disturbances  should  not  be  countered 
with  expansionary  qulck-flx  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  measures  Instead,  the  Admin- 
istration's commitment  to  growth  oriented 
tax  and  budget  policies,  lower  inflation  and 
a  strong  dollar  should  be  renewed  and  in- 
tensified. In  particular,  the  program  of 
monetary  restraint  should  be  reaffirmed  Also 
emergency  tax  rate  reductions  to  enhance 
output  In  the  energy  and  nonenergy  sectors 
should  be  implemented  and  financed  out  of 
revenue  Increases  generated  through  higher 
oil  prices.  In  these  circumstances  price  dis- 
turbances and  output  disturbances  will  be 
shortlived  and  localized.  A  general  accelera- 
tion of  Inflation  and  prolonged  recessions  can 
be  avoided. 

One  approach  is  an  emergency  tax  reduc- 
tion and  Increase  in  transfer  paymenu  which 
could  be  Implemented  during  major  oil  sup- 
ply disruptions.  The  tax  reduction  and  In- 
creased transfer  payments  could  be  handled 
through  the  existing  income  tax  and  income 
transfer  programs,  such  as  Social  Security, 
Supplemental  Security  Income,  and  APDC.  A 
portion  of  the  funds  could  also  be  distributed 
to  the  State  governors  for  redistribution  to 
meet  special  needs  In  their  States  By  using 
these  well  established  systems  It  is  estimated 
that  a  tax  cut  and  income  transfer  approach 
could  be  Implemented  more  quickly  and  at 
substantially  lower  cost  than  a  system  of 
price  controls,  allocation  and  rationing.  This 
approach  has  another  advanUge  over  price 
controls  in  that  the  latter  provide  assistance 
In  direct  proportion  to  the  volume  of  oil 
products  used  ( big  users  receive  a  larger  sub- 
sidy than  small  users),  which  not  only  dis- 
courages conservation  but  may  also  be  ques- 
tionable on  equity  grounds. 

Preliminary  analysis  indicates  that  for  an 
emergency  tax  reduction  and  transfer  pay- 
ment system  to  be  successful.  It  must  avoid 
the  kind  of  detailed  targeting  proposed  by 
the  Carter  Administration  in  its  gasoline  ra- 
tioning plan.  An  overly  complicated  system 
that  attempts  to  provide  precise  equity  for 
every  area  and  category  of  consumer  can 
neither  be  implemented  quickly  at  the  onset 
of  a  disruption  nor  be  administered  soundly 
and  fairly. 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  providing 
preautborlzatlon  for  an  emergency  tax  re- 


duction and  transfer  payment  system  and 
to  require  the  President  to  develop  a  standby 
system  for  approval  by  the  Congress.  Our  pre- 
liminary analysis  Indicates  that  further  anal- 
ysis and  contingency  planning  on  this  sub- 
ject should  continue  Questions  need  to  be 
resolved  about  the  feasibility  of  designing 
and  enacting  standby  authority  In  advance 
for  a  system  that  would  be  workable  and 
suitable  for  use  during  clrcumsunces  which 
cannot  be  accurately  forecasted  and  which 
may  not  occur  until  some  time  In  the  future, 
D.  Conclusions 

The  Administration  Is  convinced  that  the 
welfare  and  Interests  of  the  American  people 
will  be  best  served  If  the  government  follows 
a  policy  of  making  sure  that  the  nation  has 
adequate  Insurance  in  advance  to  ameliorate 
the  effects  of  major  oil  supply  disruptions 
and.  In  the  event  of  a  disruption,  of  allowing 
the  market  to  do  the  Job  It  does  best — allo- 
cating scarce  resources  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively among  competing  demands.  For  this 
reason  the  Administration  is  opposed  to  en- 
actment of  any  petroleum  allocation  or  price 
control  authority,  including  extension  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  It  la 
essential  that  we  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SPR  as  rapidly  as  feasible  and 
also  ensure  that  the  private  sector  has  proper 
Incentives  for  self-Insurance  and  that  insti- 
tutional barriers  to  endurance  and  flexibility 
In  the  economy  are  removed.  No  other  action 
could  have  a  more  salutary  effect  on  the  pre- 
paredness and  endurance  capability  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  alike  than  to  guarantee 
that  domestic  price  controls  and  allocation  of 
oil  for  civilian  purposes  will  never  again  be 
Imposed. 

Adequate  levels  of  private  and  government 
stocks  and  reliance  on  the  market  will  ensure 
that  the  adverse  effects  of  oil  supply  disrup- 
tions are  minimized  and  that  the  various 
groups  of  producers  and  consumers  and  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  country  will  be  treated 
equitably.  An  Import  fee  has  no  compelling 
virtues.  It  Involves  government  Interference 
In  private  sector  productive  decisions  and 
hence  could  easily  Introduce  undesirable  and 
costly  distortions.  The  possibility  of  develop- 
ing a  system  of  emergency  tax  rate  cuts  and 
Income  transfers  should  be  analyzed  further. 
and  questions  should  be  resolved  about  pre- 
autborlzatlon of  such  a  system.  Finally,  to 
Insure  a  strong  dollar  and  prevent  a  new  out- 
break of  general  Inflation,  oil  supply  disrup- 
tions must  be  greeted  with  a  flrm  and  non- 
accommodative  monetary  response. 

IV.    INTEBNATIONAL    PREPAKCDNESS — SCVCBS 
INTERRUPTIONS 

A.  Background 

In  the  event  of  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
disruption,  oil  importing  nations  have  several 
alternatives  for  response. 

Stockdraw  to  Increase  supplies  available  for 
consumption  during  a  disruption. 

Surge  Production,  including  Increased  do- 
mestic production  of  any  energy  source. 

Increased  Imports  of  non-oll  energy 
supplies. 

Foregone  Consumption  of  petroleum 
products. 

Each  of  these  options  involves  economic 
coats. 

The  major  oil  importing  nations  have 
agreed,  in  the  Agreement  on  an  International 
Energy  Program  ( lEP) .  to  take  certain  meas- 
ures in  the  event  of  a  major  International 
petroleum  disruption  to  distribute  available 
oil  supplies  among  lEA  members.  These  meas- 
ures Include  demand  restraint,  stock  draw- 
down, and  the  International  sharing  of  oil. 

The  lEP  sharing  system  allocates  avail- 
able  oil  among  member  countries.  This  effec- 
tively limits  each  country's  net  oil  imports. 
A  country's  Imports  are  effectively  limited  to 
Its  calculated  supply  right  minus  Its  current 
production. 

More  specifically,  the  lEP  emergency  shar- 
ing system  may  be  activated  when  tb«  IKA 
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„♦,!-.  „  ..  in  cartellzed  world  oil  markets  and  therefore  U5.  stock  levels  fall  near  the  1  billion  barrel 

group  of  twenty-one  member  «>"«trle«  as  a  fj^^'^^^^^'^^^  ^^^^^^  ot  the  American  level.  It  is  important  to  note  that  stock,  of 

whole   ("general   trigger")    °^»n  '"'"™*'  ~oDle  An  i^erent  part  of  this  commitment  a  particular  product  and  seasonality  are  Im- 

lEA  country  ("selective  trigger ")  "perlences  ^°P'*„*" '"J^f^^^/that  the  lEP  emergency  portant  factors  in  evaluating  minimum  ac- 

a  7  percent  or  greater  shortfall  of  available  '^^^^'l*  "^^, '°  "!^*  '  „  effectively  as  pos-  cepuble  levels.  Without  price  and  allocation 

petroleum  supplies,  measured  against  final  system  will  function  as  effectively  as  po  ^^^^j^,   ^^   p,^    ^^e   distribution   system 

oil  consumption  during  a  specified  base  pe-  sioie.                       program  In   evolution.   Its  would  be  more  efficient. 

rlod  (the  previous  four  quarters,  with  a  one  J^«  ^^;*  ^^^  forthright  in  recognizing  In  summary.  U.S.  stocks  are  well  in  exc^ 

quarter  lag).                                  ^                ,  ^  ^TewoH^  which  needs  to  be  done  to  allow  of  our  lEP  obligation  at  present    and  thU 

The  lEP  provides   that  In  the  case  of  a  ,\''f„*°„,-^eH8  effectiveness  excess   will   expand   further   as   the   SPR  U 

general   trigger,  the  participating  countries  H  to  Improve  its  effectiveness.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  completely  filled,  the 

will  distribute  oil  supplies  available  to  them               B.  U.S.  obligations  under  the  lEF  ^^    expects  to  hold  more  than  3  times  lt« 

on  the  basis  of  "supply  rights ".  derived  In        participation  in  the  lEP  emergency  sys-  obligations  to  the  lEP. 

accordance   with   a   prescribed   sharing   for-  ^em  impoeea  a  number  of  obligations  on  the  -j^g  actual  draw  rates  for  private  stocks 

mula    A  country's  supply  right  Is  equal  to  u  8  :  durtng  a  severe  disruption  wll'.  depend  on 

Its   final   oil   consumption   durtng   the   base         Maintenance  of  emergency  oil  stocks  (and/  market  forces,  and  Is  unlikely  to  be  snKK>th 

period    (the   previous  four  quarters  with  a  or    standby    production    capacity    or    fuel  throughout  a  disruption    These  illustrative 

one  quarter  lag),  minus  a  demand  restraint  switching  capacity)   sufficient  to  susUln  oil  quantities  provide  only  a  very  rough  Indi- 

obllgatlon    (7   percent   of   base   period   con-     consumption   for  90  days  with  no  net  Im-  ^ator  of   the  endurance   available    Because 

sumption  if  the  shortfall  Is  between  7  and     ports  as  defined  by  IBP  of   the   Importance  of  strategic  stocks,  the 

12  percent    and  10  percent  of  consiunption.         Maintenance  of  the  ability  to  reduce  oon-  ^JS.  Oovernment  is  committed  to  seeking  im- 

for  shortfalls  of  12  percent  or  greater),  and     sumption   of  oU   by    10  percent   or,   as  an  proved  stockpile  policies  for  lEA  members  so 

minus   a   share   of   the   remaining   shortfall     alternative,  readiness  to  draw  down  oil  stocks  as  to  extend  their  endurance  in  the  event 

determined    through    an    emergency    stock     m  excess  of  the  90-day  commitment  sulB-  of  a  severe  disruption, 

drawdown  calculation,  which  is  based  on  a     clent  to  supply  up  to  10  percent  of  normal  Demand  Restraint 

country's  share  of  net  oil  Imports  in  the  pre-     consumption.                     n-mand   restraint   obliestion   in   the 

v?ous  calendar  year.  To  the  extent  that  oil         Participation  in  the  lEP  ^^rfsencystvu.  The  demand   «*J;«^°^\  ^^^^aion   in^ne 

supplies  Which  are  destined  for  an  lEA  coun-  ,ng  system  by  both  ^^f^^^^^"'"!^*^-  s^pZiTn  the  f^  ?f  a  'f  ^rcent  reduc- 
try  exceed  or  fall  short  of  that  country's  u.8.  prtvate  firms  ™s  l«s  the  eff,^  of  ^^^X^upplles  (7^rcent  in  a  7  percent  dls- 
allotted  share  (supply  right),  oil  supplies  limiting  net  oil  imports  during  a  dlsrtiptlon.  J|°'i^/^"^^"PP  .g' an  alternative,  the  use  of 
are  allocated  through  a  system  of  voluntary  q  qU  stocks  and  demand  restraint  stocks  in  excess  of  the  90  import-day  require- 
offers  from  participating  oil  companies  to  .^^  ^  g  currently  ha*  in  place  the  neces-  ^^^^  ^^  support  the  specified  share  of  con- 
Insure  that  the  total  of  oil  production  ana  statutory  authority  and  government  sumption.  Market  prtce  effects  may  operate 
oil  imports  received  by  each  country  is  ""n-  programs  to  implement  its  commitments  to  ^^  ^each  thU  level  of  reduction  In  consump- 
ited  to  its  supply  rtght.  This  process  differs  ^^^  j^^p  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^.jj  adjustment  varying 
slightly  in  the  event  of  a  "selective  trtgger  ^jj  stock*  with  the  circumstances.  Table  5  displays  the 
in  that  only  the  a^ected  country  Is  expected  ^^  effective  mecha-  price  increases  which  would  yield  a  10  per- 
to  reduce  Its  demand  and  only  by  7  percent  OU  »^'^*^  j"  ^he  adverse  economic  cent  reduction  in  consumption  for  various 
with  its  residual  shortfall  made  up  by  other  ^i^  f^-j  ^"^U  supply  dlsniption.  Prtvate  assumptions  about  short  tenn  demand 
member  countries  on  the  basis  of  their  re-  !?|*=*r^  "^^^  hlstSrtoally  held  more  than  elasticity. 

spectlve  oil  consumption  In  the  base  perl<^.  ITS.  ^^i^'^^^^^^^'^ks  on  a  gK«  table  5 -Prodizct  pHce  increases  which  yield 

?:*^%irh:'^r/iEA  Qov^rnln/Brrd  when  ba^ls^t  present.  WTth  the  reduced  Import  ^^^aent  demind  reductUyn  lor  varUm* 

*f"?J!  c  '^  ^r.«tflnrtrthit  the  members  levels    fostered   by   the    1979-1980   oil   prtce         c<m7tant  demand  elasticities 

rvJ?n^u^e;"o^^'c"n^"ern\^^  ;"4  Txp^'ud  r'^l^rT^IU'Jry'^  "Arable'*  l'^-^-^  P^-  '—  *°  ^'''^  ''  p'''^-* 

to  incur  a  reduction  in  available  oil  sup-  days   of   '^^^^^/^^^^tpR  cur^tly  ,       '^^^'^^'^  reduction) 

plies   exceeding   7    percent   of   consumption  ^f  "f jl^^t^^'d^oWfKwn  107  to  375  A«umed 

as  compared  with  the  base  period   However,  holding  27  dl^.  couju  Z.i~.i  level   denend-  demand 

t^e  lEA  Governing  Board  may.  by  special  days  at  its  7J»  "^»«°  ^."^V  wSin   flS    1.  elasticity:                                                 Percent 

majority,  prevent  activation.  The  special  ma-  Ing    oJi^J^tual    import   levels   wnen   nu    i»         _^^^ ^ 

Jority  to  block  a  general  trigger  requires  an  completed.                                                                          _o  20 - o» 

affirmative  vote  by   15  of  20  members  and  ,.D.r  .  _sM^^,^Ry  qf  CURRENT  AND  PLANNED  U.S.  OIL          -0.16 }°i 

60  percent  of  the  "combined"  voting  weights  """■     •                 STOCK  POSITION                                     -0.10- - "" 

(the  U.S.  holds  31  percent  of  the  combined .pjje  economic  losses  associated  with  this 

voting  weights).  To  block  a  selective  trigger.     — —              ~     ZTIZZl!  adjustment  can  be  minimized  by  relying  on 

a  vote  of  17  of  20  voting  members  is  re-  i>^^9ti             (1,',,",^'??^;)  the    efficiency    of    the    market    adjustment 

quired.* mechanisms. 

This  emergency  system  is  designed  to  <B«rr«lj  Import  (B»rf»ls  ^  ^  ,  It  Is  entirely  possible  for  the  U.S.  to  meet 
achieve  a  specified  distribution  of  oil  and  millions)  diyi '  millions)  Import  o«Y»  ^^^  demand  reduction  requirement  even  if  Its 
reduce  spot  market  oil  price  pressures  by ^ ^^^  demand  Is  less  elastic  than  other  import- 
limiting  each  lEA  country  to  a  specified  share  p,j„„5,ockiJ         1300        217    1.000-1- 1434-  to  500+  grs    For  example.  In  a  12  percent  TEA  sup- 

of   available    supplies.    Thus,    during   severe     jPRstoclis 160          27       750     107      to 375  piy  joss,  the  U.S.  may  be  able  to  meet  Its  de- 

dlsruptlons.    lEA    members    will    act    coop-                            — -— ,.,    ,  7504.  750+  to  875+  mand  restraint  requirement  with  an  aggre- 

eratlvely  to  reduce  oil  price  increases  below  Totolgrosjstxk'      l.»o        i*i    1.  'w-r  t3»-r  gate  U.S.  demand  elasticity  82  percent  of  lEA 

what  would  occur  without  cooperative  ef- demand  elasticity. 

forts  by  Importers.  Collective  action  can  be  ,  f,„umn  net  import  level  of  MOp,000  (t"'"''  Pf,'  ^a»  j,  estimates  of  market  balances  during 

effective   In   dealing   with   the   OPEC   cartel  currently  ind  2000.000  to  'h'!??'^, .^'fit'  lO^'^^Dorts  at  severe    dlsniptlons    support    the    possibility 

while  assuring  the  distribution  of  available  5,3O0,0M  ^''^'i^PJi, '',V„.?.°^p,rC%.  ?f^PP)   ?ot,li  ^I'  a  Jrt^'^dequate  U,  balance  global  oil 

quantities  of  oil  among  lEA  nations  accord-  ^^;,o,  .^^  ^^^  toroundin£.  markets  will  yield  10  percent  or  greater  U.S. 

ing  to  an  agreed  formula.  :  includes  only  primary  stKks.  consumption  reduction,  the  speed  of  such 

When  an  oil  supply  interruption  occurs  ....  „„^^  virtually  the  entire  content  of  adjustment  varying  with  the  circumstances, 

a  passive   strategy  will   result   in  lower  o„  Alt^gh  v^rtuaUy  the  en                  ^^_  j                     restraint  is   not   achieved  by 

consumption  and  higher  oil  prices.  The  hlrt  *^»  ^^  '1, ^^  usIblUty  of  prtvate  stocks  market  price  effects,  the  U.S.  has  adequate 

oil  prices  will  cause  enormous   osses  In  ONP^  down,  'jj*  P^^^^^^^Ton'^f  thes^  Is  physically  ^hority.  discussed  below,  to  impose  import 

=-S?;£r£3S^  P^SiaSS  S^'HrEH3?a'^i 

cost  to  the  US.  of  preparing  for  an  inter-      costs  in  the  fonn  of  "«=«<=' '^"^'f  ■,^^*P'^         Finally,  under  Article  16  of  the  I^,  the 

_,,nt,„n  distribution    systems,    and    spot    shortages,      substantial   excess  of  U.S.   stocks  over   ine 

KZ     A^  actual  endurance  represented  by      go.^ay   lEP  requirement  could  be  used  to 

Inrna^lS^ErrST  ^^  r^^ *b^^'uL°  ^e  "^^^^  P^i^^"  ^iTrTdaU^  'ST^lLll^  ^^  T'^^'"'''  "*  '"""  ""'  '"'  ""  ^' 

TFP  nrn«idP5  th#  hi«ls  for  redurlnp  unneces-  than  the  total  number  of  days.  One  estunaie  ^^^^  jeygl. 

S'^^onmcts' among  S  cons'^ingToun-  that  may  be  optirnistlc  pla.es  tb^-'^-  u.  VS.  participation  in  the  emergency 

triis  for  dealing  effectively  with  disruptions  required  private  stock  level  I?.P!°J^^J^.  »haHng  system 

'"«  ''l'*"*J*'''^  fQ\r^'^«^v^"  uSda^  The  IKP  provides  that  when  the  emergemr 

whirhas"ri^s^^ir^fnrenT':;^^h  ]^^ii^LT.^'%^^p^'{^£^^  T^Z:ZT;^'T^:i^^'T:T^^i 

^\^Lrou'  "  ^""^"'"^  "  ""''^  ^'°^     ^o^r  fu'el^i^cr V^or Ubl^ l^e'S     Z^^"  c^^tSes.  Those  countries  with  ac- 
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luul  oi-  projected  !  uppUes  In  excess  of  their 


may  ;ake  any  one 
actions   to   foster 


to  allocate  oil   to   those 
whose   supplies  are  less 
than  ihelr  supply  Hghts. 

The  emergency  sharing  system  has  been 
designed  to  achlev*  this  allocation  primarily 
through  voluntary' oil  company  actions.  Pa- 
ctlUatL-d  by  the  antitrust  defense  afforded  by 
Section  2S2  of  the  JEH'CA.  U.S.  companies  are 
expected  to  make  Voluntary  offers  to  supply 
to  other  lEA  countries  any  oil  which  the  U.S. 
Is  obligated  to  furnish. 

The  possibility  of  mandatory  government 
Intervention,  in  thi  event  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem ritlls.  provldeej  a  considerable  incentive 
for  U  S.  companies!  to  make  the  sharing  sys- 
tem work.  Volunta^  international  oil  move- 
ments are  to  be  preferred  because  they  are 
less  liilruslve.  maxinlze  reliance  on  the  mar- 
ker, and  avoid  havvig  government  direct  the 
movement  of  carg(i  volumes.  They  also  take 
advantage  of  the  oil  industry's  expertise,  and 
its  ability  to  shufflf  oil  movements  smoothly 
amrmg  destlnationi  at  the  least  cost. 

The  President.  V.  he  deems  it  necessary, 
or  a  number  of  different 
voluntary  compliance  or 
to  require  mandatiry  compliance.  Some  of 
these  Include: 

Dl.si.rlbutlon  of  dll  from  the  SPR  to  firms 
voluntarily  diverting  oil  to  lEA  member 
nations. 

Limited  domestic  allocation  of  crude  oil 
to  such  firms  as  njecessary  to  achieve  com- 
pliance with  lEP  dbllgations. 

Appropriate  adjustments  for  such  firms 
If  Imports  are  limited  by  an  oil  Import  quota 
or  fee. 

Maiidatory  InterAatlonal  allocation  orders 
to  U.S.  firms  as  nucessary  to  achieve  com- 
pliance with   lEP  obligations. 

More<3ver,  becaus^  the  volume  of  oil  to  be 
U.S.  to  other  lEA  mem- 
ber mil  ions  generally  depends  on  the  volume 
of  protected  net  Ir  iports  that  would  result 
ng  its  supply  right,  the 
he  deemed  it  necessary, 
number  of  different  ac- 
tions to  reduce  UjS.  oil  imports.  Some  of 
these  Include : 

SPR  drawdown  to  depress  U.S.  Import 
demand. 

Import  fees  or  q^iotas  to  reduce  U.S.  Im 
ports. 

l"he  Department  of  Justice  has  reviewed 
the  available  statu  ;ory  authorities  ( includ- 
ing the  Energy  Poll:y  and  Conservation  Act, 
the  Trade  Expanslt  n  Act,  the  Defense  Pro- 
;he  International  En  er- 
gency  Economic  Po  vers  Act)  and  concluded 
that  they  are  adi  quate  for  all  of  these 
actlon.s. 

The  policy  of  tfce  Administration  is  to 
rely  on  market  me(  hanlsms  and  the  volun- 
tary system  of  alloc  itlon  under  the  lEP.  The 
authorities  referred  to  would  only  be  used 
If  the  President  determines  that  some  gov- 


In  the  U.S.  exceed 
President  could,  if 
take  any  one  or  a 


emment  action  Is 


sharing:  system  or 
compliance.  Such 
Involve  evaluation 
Ills  of  each  option. 
The   use   of   the 


tic   markets   and   a 
dfjmesiic  oil  prices 


needed  to  foster  volun- 


tary compliance   b;    companies   In   the  lEA 


to  require  mandatory 
a  determination  would 
of  the  costs  and  bene- 

quota    authority    would 


yield  a  limitation  en  oil  supplies  in  domes- 


consequent   increase   in 
3ver  the  already  elevated 


level  Induced  by  tl  le  disruption  itself.  The 
result  would  be  an  increase  In  the  domestic 
economic  costs  of  the  oil  disruption,  to  the 
benefit  of  other  <  11  Importers  for  whom 
prices  would  fall  reflecting  the  reduction  in 
effective  U.S.  dema:id.  Thus  the  quota  ac- 
tion would  be  deslg  led  to  preserve  the  bene- 
fits of  the  lEP  alio  nation  system  associated 
with  demand  reduction,  resulting  world  oil 
price  reduction,  anjl  reduced  wealth  trans- 
fers to  exporters. 


The  application  of  an  Import  fee  would 
yield  similar,  but  more  uncertain,  results. 
There  would  be  substantial  difficulties  asso- 
ciated with  determining  the  appropriate  size 
of  such  a  fee  to  achieve  the  precise  oil  Import 
celling  specified  In  the  lEP.  This  difficulty, 
severe  enough  In  normal  markets,  would  be 
exacerbated  by  the  complexities  of  a  severely 
disrupted  market.  However,  the  availability 
of  EPCA  Section  251  authorities  for  Interna- 
tional allocation  orders  would  enable  the 
U.S.  to  meet  its  obligations  If  the  fee  were 
set  too  low. 

The  President  has  the  authority  to  use  oil 
from  the  SPR  to  compensate  domestic  oil 
companies  for  oil  offered  under  the  lEA  sys- 
tem or  to  generally  dampen  demand  for  im- 
ports. 

DOE  plans  to  develop  a  contingency  plan 
for  a  limited  crude  oil  "fair-sharing"  system 
to  backstop  voluntary  offers,  for  activation 
should  the  President  deem  it  necessary  to 
meet  our  lEP  obligations.  The  aim  of  this 
system  will  be  to  assure  U.S.  oil  companies 
that  the  burden  of  supplying  oil  to  the  lEA 
sharing  system  will  be  shared  equitably.  If 
necessary  through  government  ordered  trans- 
fers of  crude  oil  among  them.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Department  of  Justice  that  the 
President  has  authority  to  Implement  such 
a  fair-sharing  system  under  EPCA  Section 
251.  In  our  planning  for  a  fair-sharing  sys- 
tem, we  will  be  focusing  on  a  very  narrow 
system  in  order  to  minimize  adverse  effects 
on  market  decisionmaking  and  efficiency. 

The  decision  on  whether  and  when  to  ex- 
ercise limited  domestic  crude  oil  allocation 
authority  will  be  made  by  the  President  in 
light  of  circumstances  during  the  disrup- 
tions. However,  in  considering  alternatives 
the  President  will  also  consider  the  costs 
which  such  a  system  would  Impose. 

Reliance  on  the  market  is  the  most  effec- 
tive approach  not  only  to  ensure  the  most 
efficient  use  of  avlalable  petroleum  supplies 
but  also  to  achieve  equitable  treatment  of 
the  various  sectors  of  the  economy  and  re- 
gions of  the  country.  This  Is  true  regardless 
of  whether  the  lEP  sharing  formula  is  trig- 
gered or  not,  since  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
sharing  arrangement  which  would  tend  to 
make  the  regional  Impact  within  the  U.S 
more  equitable  or  less  equitable. 

E.   Adequacy  of  lEA  stock  policies 

The  stock  position  and  stock  policies  of 
lEA  members  vary  widely.  The  least  Import 
dependent  nations  (e.g.,  the  United  King- 
dom, Canada,  and  the  U.S.)  hold  very  high 
stocks  in  comparison  to  their  imports.  These 
nations  are  prepared  to  support  their  econ- 
omies for  extended  periods  at  drawndown 
rates  which  would  compensate  for  a  large 
fraction  of  their  oil  loss. 

Table  6  compares  the  stock  positions  of 
the  U.S.  and  the  other  major  lEA  importers, 
but  only  part  of  the  stocks  shown  are  in 
fact  usable.  Together,  the  U.S.,  the  FRO, 
Japan  and  Italy  account  for  more  than  75 
percent  of  total  lEA  imports.  As  can  be  seen, 
the  U.S.  is  m  a  better  position  to  deal  with  a 
severe  interruption  than  more  heavily  im- 
port dependent  nations. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  strategic 
stocks,  the  Administration  Is  committed  to 
seeking  Improved  stockpile  policies  for  lEA 
members  so  as  to  extend  their  endurance  in 
the  event  of  a  severe  disruption. 

Each  lEA  member  Is  responsible  for  fin- 
ancing its  90  import-day  stockpile.  Ap- 
proaches to  financing  vary  widely  among 
the  members,  reflecting  their  capabilities, 
the  nature  and  history  of  government- 
industry  relations,  the  nature  of  each  mem- 
ber's oil  market,  stockpile  costs,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  each  member  chooses  to  ex- 
ceed the  90  import-day  minimum  require- 
ment. A  wide  array  of  financing  approaches 
have  been  adopted  usually  In  combination, 


Including  the  Imposition  of  minimum  stock- 
holding requirements  on  refiners  and  mar- 
keters, Joint  government-industry  financ- 
ing, stockpile  subsidies,  and  outright  gov- 
ernment stockpiling.  Joint  stockpile  financ- 
ing policies  would  eliminate  the  fiexiblllty 
which  each  nation  requires  to  deal  with  its 
own  set  of  conditions.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  Joint  financing  could  be  agreed  to  or 
would  effectively  Improve  the  strategic  pro- 
tection afforded  by  oil  stocks,  and  It  might 
even  cause  deferral  of  national  decisions  to 
Increase  protection  levels. 

TABLE 6.-IEA  STOCK  LEVELS 


Stock  Itvils 

April  1981 

(million 

barrels) 


Stock  level] 

Actual   (import  days 

1980  at  1980 

imports  rates) 


UnitedStates       "1,460 

Federal  Republic  of 

Germany 361 

Japan 442 

Italy 163 

Otiier 880 

ToUl  lEA 3,306 

lEA  without  United 

States 1,846 


6.3 

2.6 
4.9 
2.0 
4.6 


232 

137 
90 
84 

190 


20.4 
14.1 


162 
131 


>  Includes  160,000,000  barrels  SPR;  import  data  excludes 
territories. 

A  priority  for  the  lEA  should  be  to  ensure 
that  member  countries  Increase  strategic  re- 
serves. Some  other  areas  of  policy  coordina- 
tion are  probably  less  feasible,  and  In  some 
cases  they  are  undesirable.  For  example.  It 
does  not  appear  likely  that  the  lEA  could 
agree  on  a  coordinated  Import  fee  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  all  members  because  na- 
tional conditions  vary  so  dramatically.  More- 
over, It  is  not  clear  that  an  import  tariff 
would  work  or  that  on  balance  It  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  Importing  country. 

v.  INTERNATIONAL  PREPAREDNESS SMAU. 

INTERRUPTIONS 

As  described  in  Section  II  of  this  report, 
there  is  a  real  risk  of  Interrupted  oil  markets 
over  the  next  decade.  Their  frequency  and 
duration  will  depend  on  numerous  political 
and  economic  developments,  most  of  which 
are  beyond  the  control  of  lEA  members.  Pro- 
posals for  coordinated  lEA  government  ac- 
tion to  attempt  to  moderate  oil  price  In- 
creases In  such  markets  are  under  considera- 
tion within  the  lEA. 

The  United  States  has  concluded  that 
reliance  on  market  pricing  is  the  most  effec- 
tive mechanism  for  achieving  the  fiexiblllty 
necessary  to  deal  with  uncertainty  but  will 
continue  consultations  with  lEA  members  on 
ways  of  fostering  international  cooperation 
in  dealing  with  small  interruptions. 

Table  7  displays  the  contraction  in  oil  con- 
sumption Induced  by  higher  oil  prices  In 
1978-1980. 

TABLE  7.-W0RLD  OIL  MARKET  1978-80 


1978        1979 


1980 


World  oil  production  (million  barrels 

per  day) 60.2       62.4         59.5 

of  which  OPEC 29.8       30.9         26.9 

World  oil  pr  ce  (amount  per  barrel) 

(year-end  f.o.b) J13.05    $29.35      J36.69 

I EA  oil  consumption  (million  barrels 

per  day) 39.0       39.2         36.1 

U.S.  oil  consumption  1 18.8       18.5         17.0 


>  Excluding  territories. 

During  this  period  nominal  oil  prices 
nearly  tripled — a  shock  roughly  equal  to  the 
1973  shock.  With  few  exceptions,  the  lEA 
governments  allowed  the  pass  through  of 
higher  world  oil  prices  in  their  domestic 
markets.  The  U.S.  dismantled  Its  price  con- 
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trol  program  January  1981.  when  President 
fleagan  eliminated  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
system  which  had  been  In  place  since  1974. 

The  result  of  rising  prices  was  a  conirac- 
tlon  of  3  MB  D  in  lEA  oil  consumption  (62 
percent  of  which  was  by  the  US)  This  con- 
traction in  consumption  allowed  a  slgnlfl- 
rnnt  buUd-up  of  oil  stocks  in  spite  of  the 
1980  loss  In  oil  production  This  combination 
of  market  responses  proved  adequate  to  pre- 
vent the  outbreak  of  the  Iran  Iraq  war  from 
driving  oil  prices  much  higher;  actual  prices 
paid  for  oil  subsequently  fell  over  the  first 
half  of  1981 

The  oil  Importers  are  generally  somewhat 
less  vulnerable  to  oil  price  shocks  In  the  fu- 
ture because  of  lower  oil  dependence,  and 
mort  confld?nt  of  their  ability  to  adjust  to 
further  shocks. 

TABLE  8.-IMPR0VEMEf<T  IN  U.S.  OIL  REQUIREMENTS 


1973        1978 


198u 


U  S   Oil  consumption  (million  bar-  .  _ 

relsperday).  — 17-3       18.8         17.0 

US.   real   GNP (billions  calendar 

yearl980).... - J2. 107    $2,413      $2,486 

Ratio  of  GNP  to  oil  consumption 

(index:  1973=100) 100        1.05          1.20 

Table  8  displays  the  Improvement  in  U.S. 
oil  reliance  between  1978  and  1980.  Through 
July  10,  1981.  U.S.  oil  consumption  Is  run- 
ning about  1.3  MB/D  below  the  comparable 
1980  period,  while  economic  growth  is  esti- 
mated at  approximately  2.4  percent  (real) 
over  the  comparable  1980  period  In  addi- 
tion, private  oil  stocks  remain  at  record 
high  levels. 

Had  oil  consuming  countries  relied  more 
heavily  on  price  controls  or  mandated  stock - 
draws  in  response  to  the  1979  price  increases, 
they  might  have  been  less  well  prepared  for 
the  consequences  of  the  Iran  'Iraq  war.  Thi.-^ 
experience  Illustrates  the  value  of  market 
pricing  in  dealing  with  the  uncertainty 
which  we  expect  will  characterize  oil  mar- 
kets for  the  foreseeable  future.  There  are 
unavoidable  economic  costs  associated  with 
the  adjustment  to  sudden  contractions  In 
oil  supplies.  The  market  mechanism  is  able 
to  achieve  the  necessary  adjustment  more 
efficiently  than  government  intervention 

The  lEA  has  considered  various  proposals 
for  Influenclnp  oil  market  prices  In  tight 
market  conditions  when  the  sharing  system 
is  not  activated.  The  measures  under  con- 
sideration Include :  data  systems  to  permit 
continuous  monitoring  of  the  oil  market: 
encouragement  of  national  measures  to  pro- 
mote demand  restraint,  high  indigenous  en- 
ergy production  and  fuel  switching:  horta- 
tory discouragement  of  resort  to  the  spot 
market;  stock  policy  guidance;  measures  to 
deal  with  country  supolv  imbalances:  in- 
creased emergency  oil  stock  requirements:' 
and  Improved  government-industry  rela- 
tions. 

In  TEA  deliberations  on  this  subject,  the 
United  States  has  strongly  emphasized  the 
Administration's  belief  that  high  levels  of 
oil  reserve  stocks  and  reliance  on  market 
forces  provide  the  most  effective  protection 
rgalnst  smaller  as  well  as  larg;  disruptions. 
The  U.S.  is  exploring  with  other  co-.mtrles 
what  minimum  oil  stock  requirements  are 
desirable.  It  is  not  appropriate  to  develop  a 
system  that  would  commit  the  United  States 
In  advance  to  a  specific  course  of  action 
In  responding  to  small  oil  supply  interrup- 
tions Rather,  should  a  need  aris?  for  co- 
operative action  by  lEA  nation?,  measures 
can  be  formulated  at  that  time  to  meet 
specific  needs.  Consequently,  no  antitrust 
defense  for  subtrigger  oil  company  actions 
is  being  sought. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Administration 
supports  reliance  on  the  market.  The  Ad- 
ministration continues  to  support  close  con- 


sultation with  lEA  members  and  would  not 
rule  out  future  actions  in  the  event  of  an 
Interruption    depending    on    circumstances 

VT.  ANTITRl'ST  DEFENSE 

Sectlcn  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  provides  a  defense  against  liti- 
gation under  Federal  or  State  antitrust  law 
fcr  actions  taken  by  private  firms  to  develop 
or  carry  out  voluntary  agreements  or  plans 
of  action  to  Implement  the  aJlocatlon  and  In- 
formation provisions  of  the  International 
Energy-  Program.  This  protection  cover*  cer- 
tain pre-emergency  activities  as  well  as  ac- 
tions taken  when  the  emergency  sharing 
system  Is  activated  by  a  supply  shortfall  of 
7  percent  or  more. 

Twenty-one  U.S.  oil  companies  having  In- 
ternational business  dealings  voluntarily  co- 
operate In  the  TEA'S  activities  as  "Reporting 
Companies"  Without  the  EPC.\  antitrust 
defense.  It  would  be  difficult.  If  not  Impos- 
sible, foi  the  firms  to  cooperate  with  the  U.S. 
Government  to  fulfill  our  obligations  under 
the  lEP. 

The  EPCA  antitrust  defense  Is  available 
only  for  activities  of  oil  companies  which 
are  necessary  "to  develop  or  carry  out  volun- 
tary agreements  or  plans  of  action  to  Imple- 
ment the  allocation  and  information  provi- 
sions cf  the  International  Energy  Program." 
The  existing  "Voluntary  Agreement  and 
Plan  of  Action,"  adopted  in  March  1976,  pre- 
scribes the  method  of  holding  meetings  of 
the  inaustry  participants  and  the  requlre- 
ment.-i  for  their  activities  during  an  emer- 
gency. It  sets  forth  several  antitrust  safe- 
guards that  must  be  observed,  such  as  the 
monitoring  of  industry  meetings  by  U.S. 
Government  observers  and  recordkeeping  of 
thos2  seEsions.  As  contemplated  by  the  Vol- 
untary Agreement,  antitrust  "approval"  or 
"clearance"  letters  periodically  are  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  extend  the  anti- 
trust defense  to  specific  company  data  sub- 
missions to  the  lEA.  or  consultation  with 
the  lEA  Secretariat,  under  conditions  and  for 
limited  periods  of  time  specified  in  such 
lettei-s  These  letters  may  be  Issued  only 
after  the  Secretary  of  Energy  consults  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  only  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Attorney  General  after  the 
Attorney  General  has  consulted  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  EPCA  Section  252  antitrust  defense 
has  proven  Itself  a  valuable  and  necessary 
measure  to  allow  U.S.  participation  In  the 
lEP.  The  Administration  therefore  seeks 
its  extension  to  June  30.  1985.  The  Adminis- 
tration is  considering  whether  some  amend- 
ment to  Section  252  might  be  desirable,  pri- 
marily to  streamline  Its  implementation. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
that  the  opponents  of  this  amendment 
have  a  theory  that  the  Government  does 
a  pretty  good  job  of  allocating  oil;  that 
somehow  or  another  the  Government 
could  not  allocate  dollars  through  re- 
cycling mechanism. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  what  we  do  in  the  Senate  everj- 
day — allocate  dollars  for  dams,  for  en- 
erg>'  resources,  for  low-income  people, 
for  foreign  policy,  whatever.  We  allocate 
dollars.  We  have  some  experience  in  al- 
locating dollars,  in  making  judgments- 
about  who  should  get  those  dollars,  what 
are  the  costs  and  benefits,  the  relative 
tradeoffs. 

What  we  do  not  have  any  good  experi- 
ence in  is  allocating  oil.  Yet  the  op- 
ponents of  this  amendment  have  made 
the  argument  that  we  should  again  get 
into  the  business  of  allocating  oil.  a  proc- 
ess that  has  proven  to  be  an  utter  failure 
in  the  last  three  disruptions. 

I  would  argue  that  we  should  do  what 
we  have  some  experience  in  do.ng,  which 


is  allocating  dollars,  as  opposed  to  allo- 
cating oil. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  addressed 
the  question  that  there  is  really  some 
kind  of  hidden  agenda  here  to  get  big 
bucks  back  into  the  Treasury  so  that 
Congress  can  spend  it  on  other  things. 

It  is  not  the  Intention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  to  spend  one  dollar  of 
the  money  that  would  flow  to  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  increased  revenues 
from  windfall  profit  taxes  in  a  disrup- 
tion. It  is  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  and  it  says  so  explicitly 
in  the  amendment,  that  all  of  the  reve- 
nues that  would  flow  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment due  to  the  disruption,  due  to 
the  increase  in  price,  that  come  from 
allowing  the  market  to  set  that  price  in 
a  world  where  you  lost  8  million  barrels 
a  day.  would  flow  back— all  of  them,  and 
not  5,  10  or  15  percent,  as  the  Senator 
said,  which  was  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress during  the  windfall  profit  debate — 
would  flow  back  to  individuals  in  the 
form  of  tax  cuts,  increased  social  se- 
curity payments,  and  bloc  grants  to 
Governors. 

The  important  point  is  that  there  are 
no  new  taxes  here.  The  President  doe;, 
not  have  to  increase  the  windfall  profit 
tax  or  put  on  an  import  fee.  however 
much  I  might  feel  that  would  be  advis- 
able, however  much  I  might  feel  an  im- 
port fee  might  break  OPEC.  He  does  not 
have  to  do  that  under  this  legislation.  He 
oniy  has  to  recycle  the  dollars  that  would 
flow  into  the  Treasury  from  th°  70-per- 
cent tax  on  5  million  barrels  of  oil  that 
VviU  flow  anyway. 

To  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  oppose  this  bill  must  in  some 
way  explain  how  they  would  spend  this. 
Who  can  be  against  giving  tax  cuts?  Who 
can  be  against  recycling  money  to  old 
and  poor  Americans?  Who  can  be 
asainst  sending  money  back  to  Gov- 
ernors so  they  can  take  care  of  their 
fishermen  and  farmers? 

This  is  not  a  spending  amendment  but 
a  tax  cut  amendment.  It  deals  with  the 
equity  question  directly. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
deal  with  what  I  think  is  the  core  of  the 
resistance  to  this  amendment.  That  is 
what  I  think  is  the  misconception  that 
Government  allocation  is  needed  because 
some  regions  of  the  country  will  be  more 
severely  disrupted  by  supply  disruptions 
than  other  regions. 

Mr.  President,  if  markets  operate 
freely  these  fears  are  groundless.  The 
crude  oil  market  will  respond  to  a  drop 
in  supply  with  an  increase  in  price  to  all 
purchasers.  All  crude  oil  will  sell  on  the 
world  market  at  prices  that  reflect  the 
quality  of  oil  and  the  location  of  that 
particular  market. 

That  is  true  today.  The  price  for  oil  in 
the  world  depends  on  the  quality  of  oil  .If 
you  get  a  better  quality,  you  get  a  higher 
price.  And  it  depends  on  the  location.  If 
you  are  close  to  Saudi  Arabia  the  price 
is  a  little  lower,  or  if  you  are  close  to 
Texas  the  price  is  a  little  lower. 

That  u-ill  not  change.  The  change  in 
prices  will  be  the  same  for  refiners  serv- 
ing Idaho  as  for  refiners  serving 
Texas  or  New  Jersey.  A  much  im- 
proved oil  transportation  system,  includ- 
ing over  17,000  new  miles  of  pipeline,  will 
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easily  assure 
supply  can 
basis. 


hat  the  reduced  level  of 
rekch  all  areas  on  a  timely 


Therefore — this  is  the  key  point  and 

think  we  have  made  this 

yet,    but    I    will    say    it 

therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why 

diffei  ence  between  what  Idaho, 

Jsrsey.  and  Louisiana  pay 

a  disruption  would  be  very 

that  difference  which  is 


not: 


or  e 


has 


the 


I  do  not  reall: 
breakthrough 
again — 
the  price 
Texas,  New 
for  gasoline  in 
different  from 
observed  todaj 

Mr.  Presideiit 
leagues  have 
but  I  hope  in 
sooner  or  later 

I  do  have 
that    is   the 
States,  who 
not  want  this 
ply  and  contra  I 
to  Congressmafi 
ber  14,  "As 
Petroleum 
want  you  to 
position    to 
authority." 

Then  he 
under  the 
rather  than 
and  price 
shortages  into 
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I  might  sa} 
tremely  costly 

Mr.  Presideijt 
sent  that  a 
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There  being 
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I  know  that  my  col- 
yet  come  to  accept  that, 
the  course  of  this  debate, 
they  will. 

ally.  Mr.  President,  and 
'resident    of    the    United 
said  very  clearly  he  does 
authority  to  allocate  sup- 
prices.  He  said  in  a  letter 
Bud  Brown  on  Septem- 
expiration  date  on  the 
Allocation  Act  approaches,  I 
ki  low  that  I  share  your  op- 
uny    allocation    or    price 

go*s  on  to  say.  "Experience 

exisi  ing  law  has  taught  us  that 

iisuring  equity,  allocation 

corjtrols  have  turned  minor 

major  gas  lines  twice  in 

gas  lines  that  are  ex- 
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market  will   work  belter  than  the  alterna- 
tive. 

Second,  when  pressed,  the  proponents  of 
this  misconception  can  point  to  only  one 
problem  associated  with  the  market  outcome 
during  supply  disruptions:  "unacceptably" 
higher  prices.  These  people  are  inconsistent 
when  they  simultaneously  express  their  faith 
in  the  market  and  point  to  higher  prices  as 
evidence  of  market  breakdown.  As  painful 
as  it  is,  markets  work  through  rising  and 
falling  prices.  When  oil  supplies  fall,  the 
remaining  supplies  are  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  before  so  prices  rise,  and  some 
people  to  whom  oil  is  less  Important  find 
ways  to  do  with  less.  This  frees  up  oil  for 
those  who  need  oil  badly.  But  the  price  must 
rise  for  this  to  happen. 

If  prices  are  controlled  prices  cannot  rise, 
no  one  gets  the  signal  to  reduce  consump- 
tion, lines  develop  at  gasoline  stations,  and 
the  government  must  decide  who  gets  the  oil. 
The  way  the  market  moves  oil  to  places  where 
supplies  are  running  low  is  through  rising 
prices  in  the  low  supply  area,  signalling  the 
15.000  suppliers  and  Jobbers  around  the 
country  to  move  supplies  to  where  the  price 
is  higher.  But  the  price  must  be  free  to  rise 
for  this  to  happen.  Rising  prices  are  the 
mechanism  whereby  the  market  works. 

Misconception  No.  2:  Markets  have  not 
worked  very  well  during  past  disruptions: 

The  proponents  of  this  misconception  will 
tell  vivid  horror  stories  of  state  governors  in 
1974  riding  on  oil  trucks  to  direct  diesel  fuel 
to  their  farmers,  or  governors  In  1979  having 
to  fly  to  Washington.  D.C.  to  get  more  gaso- 
line for  their  state.  But  these  stories  make 
the  opposite  case.  The  strange  behavior  of 
state  and  national  politicians  trying  to  deal 
with  oil  shortages  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  economy-wide  price  controls  that  were 
put  in  place  in  1971.  that  were  focussed  on 
the  oil  industry  in  1973,  and  that  were  ex- 
tended for  six  years  in  1975.  At  the  outset  of 
both  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973  and  the 
Iranian  revolution  in  1979,  price  controls 
and  allocation  plans  were  in  place.  History 
does  not  prove  that  oil  markets  crumble  un- 
der stress:  they  have  not  been  allowed  to 
operate  under  stress. 

In  addition,  the  oil  transportation  system 
of  today  is  more  flexible  than  it  was  in  1973. 
Participants  in  the  oil  market  have  learned 
that  disruptions  must  be  expected:  more  oil 
is  now  in  storage  at  various  points  in  the 
distribution  chain.  The  government  is  stor- 
ing oil.  refiners  and  wholesalers  hold  larger 
inventories,  end-users  have  installed  spare 
tanks,  homeowners  have  Insulated  their 
homes  making  a  tank  of  heating  oil  last 
longer,  and  automobile  gasoline  tanks  are 
larger.  Tliese  stocks  provide  a  cushion  of  time 
to  allow  market  to  react:  this  cushion  was 
not  available  In  1973.  Further,  oil  now  moves 
around  the  country  more  easily.  Since  1973. 
over  17.000  miles  of  new  oil  pipelines  have 
been  installed,  an  Increase  of  10  percent. 

Misconception  No.  3:  Government  alloca- 
tlori  is  needed  because  some  regions  of  the 
country  will  be  more  severely  affected  by  a 
supply  disruption  than  others,  either  because 
of  the  remoteness  of  the  region  or  because 
they  are  served  by  refiners  without  assured 
access  to  crude  oil. 

If  markets  are  allowed  to  operate  freely, 
these  fears  are  groundless.  The  crude  oil 
market  will  respond  to  a  drop  in  supply  with 
an  increase  in  price — to  all  purchasers.  All 
crude  oil  will  sell  on  the  world  market  at 
prices  that  reflect  quality  of  the  oil  and  loca- 
tion of  the  particular  market.  This  new. 
higher  price  of  crude  oil  will  be  the  same  for 
refiners  serving  Idaho  as  for  refiners  serving 
Texas.  Crude  oil  will  be  in  short  supply:  the 
crude  oil  price  will  reflect  its  new  scarcity 
value.  Refineries,  oil  trucks  and  gasoline  sta- 
tions will  not  be  in  short  supply;  they  will 
have  no  new  scarcity  value.  There  Is  therefore 
no  reason  why  the  difference  between  what 


Idaho  and  Texas  pay  for  diesel  fuel  during 
a  disruption  would  be  very  different  from 
that  observed  today. 

But,  some  argue,  what  if  Idaho  is  served 
by  one  refiner  who  relies  on  the  spot  market 
for  his  crude  and  Texas  is  served  by  another 
refiner  who  has  many  sources  of  raw  material. 
Wont  the  Texas  refiner  honor  his  contracts 
with  his  traditional  customers  before  selling 
oil  to  the  Idaho  refiner?  Of  course.  But  if 
prices  are  allowed  ta  rise,  the  Texas  refiners 
traditional  customers  will  choose  to  use  less 
oil  than  before,  thus  freeing  up  oil  that  had 
been  covered  by  contract.  The  Texas  refiner 
may  then  sell  crude  oil  to  other  refiners  or 
may  run  the  extra  crude  through  his  refin- 
eries and  sell  refined  products  to  the  other 
refiner  or  their  customers. 

Certainly,  some  would  prefer  to  have  the 
government  take  oil  from  the  Texas  refiner 
and  give  It  to  the  Idaho  refiner  at  bargain 
prices,  but  this  merely  rewards  a  bad  busi- 
ness decision:  failure  to  secure  raw  materials. 
Had  there  been  no  disruption,  the  failure 
to  secure  ccntract  crude  would  have  been 
a  good  business  decision.  In  either  case,  the 
government's  concern  is  that  consumers  be 
served,  not  that  segments  of  the  oil  industry 
be  protected  from  business  risks. 

Misconception  No.  4:  Price  controls  and 
allocations  help  poor  people. 

Higher  energy  prices  affect  people  in  all 
income  groups,  but  few  deny  that  low  Income 
people  are  hurt  more  severely  and  may  be 
pushed  into  acute  personal  hardship  more 
easily  than  others.  Is  this  a  Justification  for 
holding  down  energy  prices  for  all?  No.  Price 
controls  in  the  US.  cannot  hold  down  prices 
on  the  world  market;  to  the  contrary,  by 
encouraging  US.  demand  for  oil,  price  con- 
trols actually  put  upward  pressure  on  world 
oil  prices.  Did  the  oil  price  controls  that 
were  in  place  from  1971  to  1981  keep  prices 
low  for  the  poor?  Of  course  not;  prices  rose 
from  a  dollar  or  two  per  barrel  in  1971  to 
$35  per  barrel  in  1981.  Price  controls  have 
not  helped  the  poor.  Who  have  they  helped? 
Since  energy  use  is  observed  to  rise  with 
income,  price  controls  actually  benefit  the 
rich  more  than  the  poor,  certainly,  in  abso- 
lute terms.  Indeed,  it  was  not  pressure  from 
poor  people  that  resulted  in  price  controls, 
rather  it  was  pressure  from  segments  of  the 
oil  Industry  concerned  about  their  survival 
that  brought  us  the  regulatory  programs. 
The  supplier-purchaser  regulations  froze 
business  relationships,  made  it  difficult  for 
new  firms  to  enter  the  oil  market,  and  pro- 
longed the  lives  of  Inefficient  oil  companies. 
Misconception  No.  5:  Even  though  the 
allocation  programs  were  a  disaster  last  time, 
we'll  do  it  better  next  time. 

This  myth  is  the  triumph  of  hope  over  ex- 
perience. The  acknowledged  failure  of  past 
allocation  programs  was  not  the  result  of  in- 
competent, bungling  bureaucrats;  govern- 
ment allocation  programs  simply  don't  work 
without  an  enormous  information-gathering 
effort.  The  government  cannot  know  where 
oil  supplies  are  or  where  they  should  be. 
Allocation  programs  based  on  historical  usage 
inevitably  fall  victim  to  changing  patterns 
of  demand  resulting  In  gasoline  lines  In  the 
cities  while  supplies  flow  to  the  empty  re- 
sorts because  last  year  the  resorts  were  full. 
Misconception  No.  6:  If  the  government 
would  only  develop  a  plan  for  car -pool  ing. 
fuel  switching,  building  temperature  re- 
quirements, and  the  like,  we  could  handle 
even  fairly  large  oil  disruptions. 

This  argument,  usually  coupled  with  No.  4 
above,  represents  a  wish  for  painless  emer- 
gency programs  that  simply  do  not  exist. 
Certainly,  car-pooling,  electrical  power 
wheeling,  substitution  of  natural  gas  for  oil, 
lower  heating  and  cooling  demands,  addi- 
tional production  of  domestic  oil.  and  other 
me%5ures  will  take  pressure  off  of  the  world 
oil  market  and  will  help  reduce  demand  to 
the  new  level  of  supply;  but  to  achieve  real 
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demand  reductions  a  strong  signal  must  be 
sent  to  every  oil  user.  A  government  con- 
tingency plan  Is  not  such  a  signal. 

The  loudest,  clearest,  most  compelling  sig- 
nal for  people  to  use  less  oil  Is  a  rising  price. 
With  such  a  signal  people  will  find  ways  to 
use  less  oil  that  fit  their  own  circum- 
stances—some will  car-pool,  some  will  In- 
sulate, some  will  buy  blankets,  some  will 
close  off  rooms.  Further,  If  people  know  that 
prices  will  be  allowed  to  rise  during  a  dis- 
ruption, they  will  be  motivated  to  plan  their 
conservation  actions  in  advance. 

Misconception  No.  7:  We  don't  have  to  do 
anything  now;  when  the  disruption  comes, 
the  market  will  handle  It;  we  can  avoid  any 

"^-nils  Is,*  of**  course,  the  Administration's 
position.  There  are  two  problems.  First,  at 
the  outset  of  a  severe  petroleum  supply  dis- 
ruption the  pressure  for  government  action 
will  be  intense.  If  the  Congress  and  the 
President  are  not  on  record  with  their  in- 
tended actions  m  advance,  the  popular  ex- 
pectation win  be  that  the  government  will 
step  in.  Thus,  to  be  caught  at  the  outset  of 
an  emergency  with  no  clearly  accepted 
course  of  action  Is  the  one  sure  way  to  get 
the  government  back  Into  oil  price  controls 
and  allocations.  One  of  the  Administration  s 
leading  thinkers  with  personal  experience  in 
Congress  predicted  that  In  these  circum- 
stances. It  would  take  15  minutes  for  i-.e 
House  and  Senate  to  pass  legislation  requir- 
ing the  President  to  impose  price  controls. 
We   would   then    be   back   Into   the   energy 
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Second,  while  markets  allocate  oil  supplies 
better  than  any  alternative,  oil  markets  are. 
as  they  should  be.  blind  to  Income  distribu- 
tion Here  Is  the  role  of  government.  Who 
argues  that  those  In  our  society  least  able  to 
adapt  to  suddenly  higher  oil  prices  should 
not  In  a  national  emergency  be  shielded  from 
severe  personal  dangers,  cold  or  hunger? 

These  misconceptions  have  clouded  the 
debate  on  contlnsency  plans  appropriate  for 
future  supply  disruptions.  Because  of  these 
myths,  the  Congress  Is  telling  the  American 
people  that  markets  cannot  be  trusted,  that 
the  government  should  allocate  on  supplies, 
that  the  government  should  protect  busi- 
nesses from  risk  instead  of  individuals  from 
suffering.  As  a  consequence.  Americans  will 
expect  the  government  to  hold  down  oU 
prices,  and  businesses  will  continue  to  expect 
special  protection.  There  must  be  an 
alternative.  ^   ,  . 

I  believe  there  Is.  We  can  avoid  future 
price  controls  and  allocations  by  putting  In 
place  now  mechanisms  that  would  allow  the 
market  to  work  during  times  of  supply  dis- 
ruption. These  emergency  mechanisms  would 
Include  the  immediate  auction  of  a  portion 
of  the  oil  in  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve and  raoid  recycling  of  the  large  rev- 
enues that  will  accrue  to  the  government 
under  existing  law  If  oil  price  controls-  are 
not  relmposed.  Emergency  tax  cuts  and 
emergency  block  grants  to  states  would  help 
the  economy  in  general  and  distressed  indi- 
viduals in  particular  to  cope  with  the  higher 
oil  prices. 

The  large  tax  Increase  (rising  oil  prices i 
Imposed  bv  the  supply  disruption  would  be 
offset  by  an  emergency  tax  decrease.  State 
governors  would  receive  the  resources  to 
maintain  essential  public  services,  protect 
vital  state  industries,  and  mitigate  severe 
personal  hardship.  This  Is  the  essence  of 
the  legislation  I  have  introduced  with  Sen- 
ators Percy  and  Cannon. 

There  are  two  clear  approaches  for  energy 
preparedness  policy:  one  relies  on  price  con- 
trols and  government  allocations:  another 
relies  on  market  forces  and  addresses  equity 
Issues  directly.  The  choice  is  clear. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  William 
Vaughan  to  me,  dated  October  16,  1981, 


describing  the  studies  that  are  presently 
underway  on  the  recycling  mechanism, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  be  ng  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Department  of  Energy. 
Washington,  DC.  October  16.  1981 
Kon.  BILL  Bradley, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Br\dley:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  commenting  on  emergency  pre- 
paredness lejlslatlon  and  your  offer  of  as- 
sistance as  we  plan  for  possible  oil  supply 
disruptions.  I  commend  you  for  breaking  the 
mold  of  cornterproductlve  price  and  allo- 
cation legislation  and  for  taking  a  creative 
approach  to  emerrency  planning  which  rec- 
ognizes that  a  free  energy  market  Is  the 
most  efficient  and  equitable  means  of  man- 
a;;lng  potential  oil  emergencies. 

This  Administration  is  convinced,  how- 
over,  that  a  commitment  to  maintain  a  free 
energy  market  requires  that  no  legislation 
replace  or  extend  the  now  expired  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  Any  additional 
authority  Is  unnecessary  and  would  prove 
counterproductive  by  creating  a  false  sense 
of  security  by  fostering  the  impression  that 
Government  can  and  will  somehow  "come 
to  the  rescue"  of  those  who  do  not  take 
prudent  steps  prior  to  an  oil  emergency. 

In  addition,  any  bill  at  this  time  would 
undermine  the  Department's  credibility  in 
its  efforts  to  encourage  industry  to  expand 
stockpiles,  develop  alternate  fuel  capability 
end  institute  other  "self-help"  measures 
Corporate  energy  managers  are  carefully 
watching  the  actions  of  both  the  Congress 
ar.d  the  Administration  as  they  make  deci- 
sions whether  to  Invest  the  capital  necessary 
to  prepare  for  future  oil  dlsruotions.  As  long 
a';  additional  standby  authority  exists,  those 
managers  will  logically  not  invest  In  neces- 
sary protective  measures,  but  will  rely  on 
Government  to  ball  them  out  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

A  "no  bill"  position,  however,  does  not 
mean  a  "no  action"  policy  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  or  myself.  As  you  Indicated  In 
your  letter,  we  are  studying  the  feasibility 
of  designing  standby  plans  for  emergency 
withholding  tax  reductions,  increases  in 
transfer  payments,  and  other  means  of  re- 
cycling selected  tax  revenues  during  major 
oil  supply  disruptions  to  protect  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  the  American  people. 
Our  analysis  of  these  measures  Is  not  yet 
complete.  As  soon  as  it  Is  completed,  we  will 
be  happy  to  share  that  analysis  with  you. 

Again.  I  am  pleased  that  we  are  in  agree- 
ment th.it  standby  price  and  allocation 
controls  will  simply  make  a  bad  situation 
worse.  I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  you  and  your  colleagues  as  we  develop 
appropriate  emergency  response  measures. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  A.  Vaughan. 
Assistant  Secretary  Environmental  Pro- 
tection.   Safety   and    Emergency   Pre- 
paredness. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Before  I  close.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  think  there  is  some 
work  which  needs  to  be  done  on  what 
the  recycling  mechanism  would  be  or  if 
there  are  any  problems  v,ith  the  recycl- 
ing mechanism.  But,  unfortunately,  I 
regret,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  regret,  that 
we  have  not  had  an  adeauate  airing  of 
these  questions.  Why  is  that?  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  Finance  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  has  not  held  a  hearing.  The 
hearing  was  requested  last  June.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  time- sensitive  matter. 


The  legislation  expired  on  September  30. 
That  is  why  I  wrote  for  the  hearing.  In- 
deed, we  have  not  had  the  full  benefit 
of  hearings,  but  the  reason  is  clear.  The 
reason  we  have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
cr.ticism  and  exchange  on  the  recycling 
mechanism  is  because  the  hearing  proc- 
ess of  the  Senate  has  been  delayed. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  nc*  say  that  as  an 
excuse  or  to  deter  my  colleagues  from 
voting  for  this  amendment.  I  simply 
say  that  so  that  it  is  fully  explained. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  bulk  of  my 
argument.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  did 
chart  a  new  course.  The  return  to  price 
controls  and  allocations  is  a  path  which 
has  been  discredited,  a  path  which  has 
not  helped  the  poor,  a  path  which  has 
created  confusion  in  the  marketplace, 
great  confusion  in  the  allocation  of  oil; 
a  path  that  has  benefited  one  region  over 
another,  inequitably. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  have  suggested  in 
this  amendment  an  alternative,  an  al- 
ternative that  would  allow  the  market 
to  allocate  oil  by  allowing  the  price  to  be 
determined  by  supply  and  demand.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  this  because  I  think  that 
market  forces  represent  the  most  ef- 
ficient way  to  move  oil  around  the  coun- 
try for  all  regions.  The  price  would  be 
less  divergent  in  all  regions  with  the 
market  allocating  it  than  with  price 
controls  and  allocations 

Second,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment will  take  the  revenues  that  flow 
to  the  Federal  Government — they  are 
going  to  flow  anyway— from  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax,  the  increase  in  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  that  will  come  from  a  dis- 
ruption. It  will  take  those  revenues  and 
recycle  them  to  individuals  so  that  they 
can  pay  the  higher  costs  of  oil,  higher 
costs  that  the  market  will  create. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
provides  for  an  auction  of  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  to  cushion  the  impact. 
The  thrust  of  this  is  to  say  that  there  is 
a  new  way  to  do  things.  We  have  con- 
tinually faced  the  issue  of  Government 
regulation-no  Government  regulation. 
Government  regulations  put  on  the  hat 
of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  poor  peo- 
ple in  this  country.  Mr.  President.  Gov- 
ernment regulation  does  not  necessarily 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple in  this  country,  and  price  controls 
are  the  best  example  of  how  it  has  failed 
to  deal  with  those  problems.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  has  been  a  very  blunt  approach — 
a  very  blunt  approach. 

What  we  need  if  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  poor  people  in 
this  country  in  the  area  of  supply  is  to 
give  them  the  means  to  pay  higher 
prices — in  many  things,  not  just  gaso- 
line: in  everything  that  is  affected  by  oil. 

Mr.  President,  that  recognition  does 
not  mean  that  we  return  to  regulation. 
It  means  that  we  can  allow  the  market 
to  function.  If  you  say  you  think  the 
market  is  the  most  efficient  allocator  of 
oil.  it  does  not  mean  that  you  are  against 
poor  people.  It  simply  means  that  you 
think  that  oil  will  move  more  quickly 
and  at  a  price  that  is  fairer  to  all  than 
if  you  try  to  control  it  by  a  bureaucracy 
in  Washington. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  as 
I  have  said,  lets  the  market  set  the  price 
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I  remember  far  too  well 
had  in  past  shortages. 


I  agree  totally  that  the  imposition  of 
price  controls  or  allocation  mechanisms 
can  make  a  marginal  shortage  into  a 
severe  one.  There  is  no  question  of  that. 
We  avoided  that  in  the  terms  of  this 
bill.  But  I  also  remember  very  clearly 
that  the  supply  distribution  system  in 
th's  country  can  be  likened  to  a  pipeline. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  literally  that:  in 
other  cases,  a  simple  analogy  suffices. 

A  pipeline  that  must  be  full  to  func- 
tion well  to  the  end.  When  the  supply  be- 
comes inadequate,  at  some  point  along 
the  pipeline,  the  flow  stops.  The  market 
theory  would  say  that  the  people  at  the 
end  of  the  pipeline,  if  they  are  willing  to 
pay  more  and  bid  more  for  supply,  would 
be  able  to  get  it  I  suggest  that  this  is  a 
possibility.  But.  if  it  were  suggested  that, 
therefore,  there  would  be  no  regional  im- 
pact. I  think  it  simply  flies  in  the  face 
of  reality  and  commonsense.  There  will 
be  regional  impact. 

Someone  who  lives  in  the  shadow  of  a 
refinery.  I  think,  can  be  confident  that 
the  supply  from  that  refinery  will  be 
available  locally.  Markets  function  ac- 
cording to  the  efficiency  of  marketing. 
This  means  that  a  supply  will  go  at  the 
lowest  cost  to  the  area  where  there  is  the 
lowest  cost  to  get  it  there.  This  means 
close  to  the  refinery,  close  to  the  distribu- 
tion network.  The  farther  from  the  end 
of  the  pipeline,  the  higher  the  price  will 
be. 

In  periods  of  relative  adequacy  of  sup- 
ply, price  differentiation  is  governed 
wholly  by  the  cost  of  distribution.  But 
in  the  event  of  a  supply  shortage,  it  is 
not  wholly  the  cost  of  distribution  any 
longer.  There  is  opportunity  cost  and  the 
opportunity  to  recycle  those  revenues 
much  more  rapidly  through  the  system. 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  to  suggest  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  supply  interruption,  the 
market  will  perform  equitably  is  simply 
nonsense.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  allocation  authority,  you 
would  see  that  because  of  the  absence  of 
allocation  authority,  there  would  be  an 
enhanced  desire  to  hoard  scarce  supplies. 
This  means  that  the  people  or  the  enti- 
ties who  are  either  more  vulnerable  or 
more  financially  able  will  bid  awav  sup- 
plies from  those  who  cannot  afford  them, 
and  therefore  greatly  exacerbate  not 
only  the  market  mechanism  and  the 
Pricing  mechanism  escalat'on.  but  also 
greatly  exacerbate  the  shortage,  because 
for  every  gallon  in  a  period  of  shortage 
that  is  hoarded,  the  shortage  becomes 
accentuated. 

The  thought  that  this  would  not  hap- 
pen flies  in  the  face  of  experience.  We 
saw  it  happen  when  the  affluent  bought 
storage  capacitv.  when  they  put  storage 
capacity  in  their  backyards,  and  when 
they  filled  unused  capacity.  This  result 
was  not  a  rational  response  to  their  own 
security:  rather,  it  was  the  emotional 
response  that  often  happens. 

I  remember,  and  I  have  used  this  story 
before.  I  hope,  if  the  little  old  lady  I 
make  reference  to  is  still  alive,  she  is  not 
offended  by  the  allusion.  There  was, 
about  10  years  ago — I  have  forgotten  the 
exact  time — a  rumored  shortage  of  toilet 
paper  in  the  country.  Toilet  paper  is  al- 
most as  important  to  most  people  as  gas- 
oline, and  they  are  very  close  to  it  at 


times.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  people  be- 
come very  concerned  about  whether  or 
not  they  will  have  enough  toilet  paper. 

When  that  rumor  spread,  hoarding 
began.  I  was  serving  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  happened  to  be 
at  the  supermarket  in  Arlington,  Va.. 
when  a  little  old  lady  came  out  of  the 
store  with  someone  behind  her  carrying 
two  cartons  of  toilet  paper,  two  full  car- 
tons. I  do  not  know  what  her  age  was, 
but  she  had  to  have  had  a  very  optimis- 
tic estimate  of  her  life  expectancy  if  she 
thought  she  could  use  up  all  that  toilet 
ijaper  in  her  lifetime.  If  she  is  still  living, 
and  I  suspect  that  she  is.  she  still  has 
some  of  that  toilet  paper. 

This  is  what  happens  when  there  are 
shortages.  This  is  what  happens  when 
there  is  the  opportunity  for  people  who 
have  the  financial  capacity  to  buy  up 
what  they  believe  to  be  a  scarce  supply 

To  indicate  that  the  petroleum  mar- 
ket will  not  respond  similarly  is  simply 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  human  experience. 
In  the  absence  of  some  kind  of  mech- 
anism to  deal  with  an  emergency  sit- 
uation, I  believe  that,  almost  certainly, 
the  impulse  to  hoard  will  exacerbate  a 
shortage. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
fair  for  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  any 'other  opponent  of  this  measure 
to  indicate  to  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  less  than 
enthusiastic  about  the  authority  we  wish 
to  give  him.  But  to  indicate  that  this 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  an  allocation 
mechanism  should  be  read  as  support  for 
a  revenue  recycling  alternative  is  sim- 
ply to  misstate  the  facts. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
certainly  does  not  want  authority  of  the 
kind  suggested  in  this  substitute,  with 
the  massive  revenues  redistribution  in 
this  country  that  would  be  required,  and 
with  all  the  political  pressures,  the  in- 
efficiencies, and  the  inequities  that  are 
involved. 

For  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to 
indicate  that  this  is  not  a  tax — it  cer- 
cainly  is  a  tax.  Tell  a  person  who  pays 
twice  as  much  for  a  gallon  of  gasoline, 
so  that  the  money  can  be  given  to  some- 
one else,  that  it  is  not  a  tax.  and  he  will 
say.  "Senator.  I  dont  care  what  you  call 
it.  I  know  that  I'm  paying  it." 

The  people  of  this  country  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  fooled  because  it  happens  to 
be  merged  into  price  and  redistribution, 
or  excise  tax  and  redistribution,  or  di- 
rect income  tax  and  redistribution.  It  is 
a  scheme  to  redistribute  wealth  in  this 
country. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
ths  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  just 
one  word  in  addition  to  that  which  was 
said  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

This  is  perhaps  the  largest  tax  bill  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  But  the  in- 
teresting thing  about  it  is  that  it  gives 
that  power  to  the  President  with  no 
guidelines,  and  it  gives  to  the  President 
the  power  to  redistribute  those  reve- 
nues, perhaps  hundreds  of  billions  of 
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dollars  in  scope,  according  to  no  specific 
plan,  according  to  a  plan  to  be  selected 
by  the  President.  So  it  allows  the  Pres- 
ident to  select  the  tax,  the  kind  of  tax, 
and  the  amount.  It  allows  the  President 
to  select  the  mechanism  for  recycling 
of  it  to  the  people.  And  all  without  Con- 
gress doing  its  will  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, subject  only  to  Congress  approving 
what  the  President  has  done,  not  vice 
versa. 

It  is  an  interesting  idea  but  one  that 
should  be  studied  and,  for  now,  should 
not   be  approved  on   the   floor  of  the 

CpriQ  f  p 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Bradley  substitute  repres- 
ents an  attractive  alternative  to  price 
and  allocation  controls.  It  would  allow 
the  market  to  allocate  supplies  during 
a  shortage  and  recycle  revenues  back  to 
consumers  in  order  to  address  the  equity 
problem  associated  with  a  free  market 
response  to  a  shortage.  The  Bradley  pro- 
posal could  be  designed  tc  protect  the 
financial  problems  faced  by  the  poor  in 
a  way  not  possible  or  likely  with  al- 
locations and  price  controls.  This  is  an 
innovative  approach  and  should  be  vig- 
orously pursued. 

However,  I  have  some  reservations 
about  the  form  in  which  this  amendment 
has  been  offered.  I  would  prefer  that 
it  was  not  a  substitute  for  S.  1503,  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 
There  remain  too  many  questions  at  this 
time  as  to  how  it  will  work  for  it  to  be 
relied  upon  by  itself.  How  it  would  be  im- 
plemented? How  would  the  levels  of  tax 
and  the  recycled  revenues  be  set?  How 
would  the  tax  be  enforced?  Those  who 
are  most  hurt  by  price  increases  are  fre- 
quently those  most  difficult  to  locate 
and  provide  payments.  There  must  also 
be  found  a  way  to  avoid  the  delay  in 
recycling  the  revenue  which  can  cause 
economic  slowdown.  Most  importantly, 
assured  methods  of  equitable  and  rapid 
revenue  recycling  throughout  the  eco- 
nomy must  be  found  before  we  should 
rely  on  this  approach  alone. 

I  would  have  preferred  that  we  would 
pursue  the  Bradley  proposal  and  keep 
the  program  contained  in  the  Energ>' 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  as  a  backup 
until  the  proposal  is  ready  for  effective 
implementation.  I  do  not  expect  the 
amendment  in  its  current  form  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  prevail  but  I  intend  to  vote  for 
it  to  express  my  suoport  for  the  concept. 
It  offers  the  potential  for  developing  an 
innovative  alternative  to  direct  Govern- 
ment intervention  in  energy  markets 
with  price  and  allocation  controls,  an 
alternative  that  does  not  just  leave  con- 
sumers to  the  mercy  of  the  market  but 
also  offers  the  potential  to  address  the 
economic  inequities  inherent  in  the  mar- 
ket and  protect  low-  and  middle-income 
consumers.* 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  this  is 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  As  I  recall,  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  gave  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  3  hours  for  all  his 
amendments. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Without  specifying 
how  much  would  be  used  on  any  one.  So 
the  Senator  would  not  be  yielding  back 
his  time  without  having  cut  off  his  time 
for  the  other  amendments  he  might 
offer. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  would  not  be  yield- 
ing back  the  remsiinder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  the  Senator  may 
do  so. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  know  I  may  do  so. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  Senator  does, 
we  will  not  object. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  have  a  few  more 
studies  to  put  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  again  return  to  the 
traditional  patterns  of  looking  at  these 
issues. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  remarked 
that  the  market  is  not  equitable.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  the  market  is  equitable.  I 
have  stated  only — and  repeatedly — in 
this  debate,  that  the  market  is  efficient. 

It  is  Government's  role  to  address  the 
equity  issue,  and  that  is  precisely  what 
this  amendment  does.  It  allows  the  mar- 
ket to  allocate  oil,  and  it  allows  the  Gov- 
ernment to  address  the  equity  issue  di- 
rectly— not  with  any  new  taxes,  as  has 
been  implied:  and  not  with  programs 
that  are  established  by  bureaucracy. 

Those  who  want  price  controls  and 
allocations  are  for  Government  bureauc- 
racy. It  seems  to  me  that  the  election 
last  year  was  also,  in  large  part,  about 
Government  bureaucracy. 

Let  us  be  clear  that  it  is  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  who,  in  this 
amendment,  is  proposing  a  great  expan- 
sion of  Government  bureaucracy.  It  is 
the  proponents  of  price  controls  and 
allocations. 

As  I  have  said,  the  choice  is  clear. 
We  have  to  begin  to  look  at  our  prob- 
lems in  this  country  by  breaking  out  of 
the  old  categories.  If  you  were  for  redis- 
tribution, you  were  for  Government  pro- 
grams and  higher  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  for  taking  care  of 
the  people  who  will  have  to  pay  the  price 
for  the  higher  oil  prices  that  will  come 
from  letting  the  market  work,  but  I  am 
for  that  by  cutting  Grovemment  bureauc- 
racy and  providing  tax  cuts.  It  is  as  sim- 
ple as  that.  I  hope  that  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  and  in  the  months  ahead, 
we  will  have  a  chance  to  see  that  issue 
a  little  more  clearly. 

Mr.  President  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. On  the  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Hatfield  > .  the 
Senator  from  Florida  iMrs.  Hawkins) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr. 
ScHMiTT>   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
\oting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 


'Mr.  ScHMiTT)  and  the  Tenator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  i  Mr.  Inouye  > .  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Kasten  ) .  Are  there  other  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  8. 
nays  88.  as  follows : 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  339  Leg.] 

■raAS— « 

Biden 

Hart 

Percy 

Bradley 

Matblaa 

Tsongas 

Cannon 

Moynihan 
NAYS— 88 

.'.bdnor 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Andrews 

Gam 

Murkowikl 

Armstrcns 

Olenn 

Nick.ei 

Baker 

Gold»-aier 

Nuan 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Bentcen 

Grassley 

PeU 

Boren 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Eo3chwitz 

Havakawa 

Promire 

Bumpers 

Hefiln 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Quayie 

Byrd. 

Eelmi 

Randolph 

Harr>-  F..  Jr. 

Ho. lines 

Riecie 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Huddles  ton 

Roth 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Ruaman 

ChUe* 

Jackson 

Sarbanea 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Cranxton 

Eassebaum 

Specter 

D'Amato 

JCasten 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Stennl* 

DeConclnl 

La  ait 

Stevens 

Denton 

Leahy 

Symms 

Dixon 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Long 

Toww 

Dole 

Lugar 

wallop 

Dcmenici 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Durerberger 

Mattingly 

Welcker 

Easleton 

McCiuie 

Williams 

East 

Melcher 

Zortoiky 

E.\on 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Hatfield  Inouye  Schmltt 

Hawkins 

So  Mr.  Bradley's  amendment  'No. 
5921  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

CP  AMENDMENT  NO.   54  6 

(Purpose:    To   further   specify   the    subject 

of  the  impact  study  called  for  In  section 

11.) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  cl^rk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bead- 
ley)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  546; 

On  page  19.  line  1.  strike  the  word  "and" 
and  insert  a  comma. 

On  page  19.  line  4.  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  the  following; 

".  (3)  specify  the  nature  and  administra- 
tion of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that 
wovld  be  followed  Including  emergency  tax 
cuts,  emerpency  block  grants,  and  emer- 
gency stipplements  to  income  maintenance 
programs.  Protections  must  be  made  of  the 
effect  of  the  disruption  on  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues. Federal  royalty  payments,  and  state 
and  local  tax  revenues. 
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The  PRESipiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  I  order.  Senators  conferring 
in  the  Senate^  please  take  their  seats. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  BRAltEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  just  submitted  is 
amendm^t  that  would  require  a 
recycling  mechanism  that 
in  the  previous  amend - 


an 

study  of  the 

was  embodie( 

ment. 

Senator  Johnston 
the  course  of  our 


had  suggested  in 

debate  on  the  last 

amendment  ttat  he  felt  it  would  be  im- 


portant for  ui 


ous  tax  measi  res  that  we  could  enact  in 


the  event  of  a 
ion   individual 


supply  disruption  to  cush 
Americans   against   the 
higher  price  that  would  come,  indeed,  we 
allow  the  mai  ket  to  set  those  prices. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  simple, 
straightforwa  d  amendment.  I  checked 
with  both  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  also 
the  minority  i  nd  I  think  it  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  McCLlJRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  discussed  with  us. 


I  think  it  can 


3e  useful  to  us  with  respect 


to  the  development  of  the  factual  basis 


ive   might  want  to   make 
I  have  no  objection  to 


BRADL  EY 


PRESIDING 


1 10  I 

amendment  is  as  follows: 

sfter  section  13,  add  the  fol- 
■  sect  on: 

ST  lATECIC 


Mr 

unanimous 
of  the 

The 
objection,  it  is 

The 

On  page  19. 
lowing  new 

USE    OF    THE 

Sec.    14.    Wi 
date  of  enac 
shall  submit  an 
petroleum 
section  154  of 
for  competitive 
troleum  reserve 
to  crude  oil  for 
President's' 
crude   oil 
ment  shall 
ble  participants 
able  for  aucttoi 


tUn 


reser  re 


sped  ry 


to  work  through  the  vari- 


(UP  No.   546)    was 


upon   which 
future  decisiohs 
the  amendment 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  good  ame  ndment  which  we  endorse. 

Mr.  BRADLJEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
its  adoption.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agrc  eing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Br\dley). 

The  amend>nent 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRADLteY.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  wpiich  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLUltE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  tal  ile. 

The  motion]  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMfNDMENT    NO.    593 

(Purpose:  To  a  low  the  use  of  the  strategic 
petroleum  re^rve  at  the  outset  of  supply 
disruptions) 

Mr.  BRADLteY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  593  which  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  PREStDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  rep<  rt  the  amendment. 

The  bill  cler  c  read  as  follows : 
The  Senator    rom  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley) proposes  a:  i  amendment  numbered  593. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 

coilsent  that  further  reading 

amenc^nent  be  dispensed  with. 

OFFICER.  Without 

ordered. 


PETSOLEUM    RESERVE 

three   months   after   the 
tmeht  of  this  title,  the  President 
amendment  to  the  strategic 
plan,  in  accordance  with 
lublic  Law  94-163.  providing 
sales  from  the  strategic  pe- 
to  ensure  emergency  access 
refiners,  to  be  used,  at  the 
dls*etion.  in  lieu  of  a  standby 
allocajtion   program.   The   amend- 
auctlon  procedures,  elin-l- 
volumes  to  be  made  avail- 
minimum  volumes  of  re- 


serve to  be  maintained  as  necessary  for  war- 
time mobilization,  and  procedures  to  male? 
possible  successful  bids  for  small  volumes  of 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  oil,  such  as  bids 
from  refiners  serving  agricultural  or  rural 
areas. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  now  offering  is  taken 
from  the  substitute  amendment  No.  592 
that  was  earlier  considered.  The  amend- 
ment now  at  the  desk  would  require  the 
President  to  amend  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  plan  to  provide  for  com- 
petitive sales  from  the  SPR  to  insure 
emergency  access  to  crude  oil  for  refin- 
ers, to  be  used,  at  the  President's  dis- 
cretion, in  lieu  of  a  standby  crude  oil 
allocation  program.  The  President  will 
specify  auction  procedures,  eligible  par- 
ticipants, volumes  to  be  made  available 
for  auction,  minimum  volumes  of  reserve 
to  be  maintained  as  necessary  for  war- 
time mobilization,  and  procedures  to 
make  possible  successful  bids  for  small 
volumes  of  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
oil,  such  as  bids  from  refiners  serving 
agricultural  or  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  SPR  now  contains 
over  210  million  barrels  with  another  25 
million  on  order.  Thanks  to  a  vigorous 
effort  by  the  Reagan  administration,  the 
reserve  is  now  large  enough  to  be  an 
important  tool  with  which  to  address  oil 
supply  disruptions.  The  reserve  should 
now  be  used  in  lieu  of  a  crude  oil  allo- 
cation program. 

The  early  use  of  a  portion — say  10,  15 
or  20  percent — of  the  SPR  would  serve 
two  principal  purposes:  First,  it  would 
provide  the  incentive  for  all  refiners  to 
store  crude  oil  in  anticipation  of  oil  sup- 
ply disruptions;  second,  it  puts  oil  on  the 
market  early  in  a  supply  disruption  to 
soothe  uncertain  markets  and  put  down- 
ward pressure  on  the  world  oil  price. 
The  value  of  oil  in  storage  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

AN  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  DIFFERENCES  AMONG 
RECENT  SUPPLY   DISRUPTIONS 

The  Arab  embargo  of  1973-74  caught 
the  world  unprepared.  Unfortunately  for 
the  United  States,  it  also  caught  us  in 
the  remnants  of  oil  price  controls  and 
allocations  that  were  part  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
ill-fated  experiment  with  comprehensive 
wage  and  price  controls.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  United  States  sat  through 
lines  at  the  gasoline  pump  and  inefficient 
allocations  of  reduced  supplies  of  oil. 

Despite  OPEC's  attempts  to  target  the 
embargo  on  the  United  States  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  international  oil  mar- 
ket reallocated  supplies  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  importing  countries  shared  the 
effects  of  the  embargo  more  or  less  pro- 
portionately. At  the  outset,  prices  began 
to  rise  in  the  United  States  and  Holland. 
Price  controls  in  the  United  States  ap- 
plied only  to  domestically  produced  crude 
oil;  refiners  were  allowed  to  pay  any 
price  for  imported  oil. 

As  the  United  States  and  Holland  were 
willing  to  pay  more  for  oil  than  other 
nations  whose  supplies  were  not  initially 
interrupted,  some  oil  supplies  moved  to- 


ward the  embargoed  nations,  assisted  by 
management  decisions  of  major  interna- 
tional oil  companies.  Only  later  did  we 
realize  that  the  oil  market  had  allocated 
oil  supplies  among  all  importing  com- 
panies, thwarting  the  intent  of  the  tar- 
geted embargo. 

Meanwhile,  the  OECD  countries  re- 
sponded to  the  embargo  by  establishing 
the  International  Energy  Agency  and  its 
emergency  mechanism  for  sharing  oil 
supplies  in  the  event  of  another  targeted 
embargo.  Under  this  system  the  lEA 
would  attempt  to  allocate  oil  interna- 
tionally the  way  our  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration tried  to  do  domestically: 
using  regulations. 

From  1974  to  1978.  oil  markets  stabi- 
lized. Real  prices  fell.  The  United  States 
encouraged  consumption  by  maintaining 
controls  on  domestic  oil  prices.  Oil  com- 
panies reduced  inventories  to  minimum 
levels  that  refiected  seasonal  demand 
patterns  and  occasional  price  increases 
coming  out  of  annual  OPEC  meetings. 
In  late  1977,  inventories  rose  in  antici- 
pation of  one  of  these  OPEC  price  meet- 
ings. When  the  OPEC  ministers  decided 
not  to  raise  their  price,  oil  companies 
were  stuck  with  excess,  high  cost  inven- 
tory. Stocks  were  subsequently  drawn 
down  to  very  low  levels.  An  unusually 
warm  fall  extended  the  driving  season, 
further  depleting  inventory  levels.  This 
was  the  situation  in  the  fall  of  1978. 
when  the  revolution  began  in  Iran. 

With  the  revolution,  Iranian  produc- 
tion fell  and  never  fully  returned  to  pre- 
revolution  levels.  Supply  of  oil  on  the 
world  market  was  initially  down  and 
temporarily  uncertain.  Oil  companies 
around  the  world  realized  the  precarious 
nature  of  their  low-stock  situation  and 
began  to  build  inventories  rapidly.  Hence, 
the  volume  of  oil  available  to  be  con- 
sumed— that  is,  not  going  into  inven- 
tory—was dramatically  reduced. 

Since  demand  for  oil  is  only  slow  to 
change,  the  quantity  demanded  greatly 
exceeded  the  quantity  available  for  con- 
sumption. To  no  one's  surprise,  prices 
rose— from  $12.70  per  barrel  in  October 
1978  to  $21.44  in  October  1979  and  to  $32 
in  September  1980.  The  spot  market,  re- 
flecting traders'  expectations  that  prices 
would  rise,  was  quick  to  register  higher 
prices. 

Producing  nations,  seeing  that  their 
oil  was  more  valuable  now  that  demand 
was  exceeding  supply,  had  the  choice  of 
either  maintaining  low  contract  prices 
thus  providing  billion  dollar  gifts  to  oil 
companies  and  traders,  or  raising  their 
prices  to  reflect  the  new,  higher  value  of 
oil  on  the  world  market.  They  chose  the 
latter.  Thus,  higher  spot  prices  did  not 
cause  higher  contract  prices;  higher  spot 
and  contract  prices  both  were  caused  by 
the  same  phenomenon:  the  imbalance  of 
demand  over  supply  at  lower  prices. 

The  oil  companies  originally  supplied 
by  Iran  were  most  severely  affected  by 
the  drop  in  production;  they  were  most 
willing  to  purchase  supplies  on  short- 
term  markets.  As  prices  rose,  supplies 
were  allocated  by  the  international  oil 
market,  with  no  help  from  the  interna- 
tional regulators.  Meanwhile,  the  United 
States  sat  through  more  gas  lines. 

The  large  price  rise  and  relatively 
small  supply  reduction  led  us  all  to  con- 
clude that  the  oil  market  was  very  frag- 
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ile:  a  small  kick  would  send  the  price 
sD-raUing.  At  the  time  we  also  concluded 
that  the  spot  market  was  a  bogeyman 
and  began  to  blame  it  for  the  price  in- 
crG3iSCs. 

By  September  1980.  inventories  around 
the  world  were  at  record  high  levels.  The 
Iranian  revolution  had  served  as  a  force- 
ful reminder  of  the  insecurity  of  our  oil 
supplies.  On  September  22,  1980,  Iraq  in- 
vaded Iran.  Oil  production  fell  by  about 
the  same  amount  as  it  had  during  the 
Iranian  revolution.  Again,  demand  was 
unchanged  in  the  short  term.  But  this 
time,  inventories  were  drawn  down  in- 
stead of  built  up. 

The  lEA  made  statements  encourag- 
ing this  drawdown,  but  not  one  knows 
whether  the  oil  companies  actually  lis- 
tened to  the  IE  A,  or  whether  the  IE  A  is 
like  the  ants  on  a  log  floating  down  the 
river:  each  ant  thinks  he  is  steering. 

In  any  case,  inventories  were  drawn 
down  and  the  price  rose  only  a  few  dol- 
lars. While  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
jump  to  conclusions — we  have  made  that 
mistake  before— I  think  we  can  say  that 
the  combination  of  high  stocks  at  the 
outset  of  the  disruption,  combined  with 
the  willingness  to  draw  down  these  stocks 
during  the  disruption,  contributed  to  the 
relatively  small  price  increase  we  ob- 
served on  the  world  market.  The  oil  com- 
panies were  willing  to  drawdown  stocks 
probably  because  of  an  expectation  of 
higher  output  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  ah 
expectation — right  or  wrong — that  sup- 
plies from  Iran  and  Iraq  would  return  to 
the  market  sooner  rather  than  later. 

so  WHAT  DETERMINES  OIL  PRICES.  ANTWAT? 

At  any  given  point  in  time,  the  world 
oil  price  appears  to  be  determined  by  a 
complex  interaction  between  three  fac- 
tors; Oil  supply,  oil  demand,  and  the 
rate  of  inventory  accumulation  or  draw- 
down. These  three  factors  can  all 
change,  causing  changes  in  the  world 
price,  but  the  three  factors  change  at 
different  rates  of  speed. 

Over  the  next  20  years,  of  course,  new 
oil  supplies  will  become  increasingly  ex- 
pensive to  find  and  produce.  This  means 
that  long-term  prices  will  continue  to 
rise,  even  while  short-term  prices  may 
fluctuate  up  and  down.  However,  short- 
term  oil  supplies  from  a  given  oil-pro- 
ducing country  can  be  interrupted  over- 
night. Reductions  in  supply  tend  to  raise 
the  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  reductions  In  de- 
mand which  tend  to  lower  the  price, 
occur  relatively  slowly.  The  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  is  probably  the  single 
most  important  determinant  of  world 
oil  demand  in  the  short-to-medium  term. 
Expanding  economies  demand  more  oil 
than  contracting  ones. 

In  economists'  jargon,  this  is  the  in- 
come elasticity  of  demand.  However,  the 
price  of  oil  also  has  a  definite  effect;  as 
oil  prices  rise,  the  quantity  of  oil  de- 
manded falls,  slowly  at  first  but  cumula- 
tively. As  prices  rise,  consumers  use  their 
automobiles  less  and  turn  dowTi  their 
thermostats  in  the  short  run.  thus,  creat- 
ing a  noticeable  reduction  in  demand; 
but  overtime,  consumers  purchase  more 
fuel -efficient  autos  and  insulate  their 
homes,  creating  enormous  reductions  in 
demand  and  tending  to  lower  the  price. 


Demand  for  crude  oil  is  ultimately  lim- 
ited by  the  availability  of  oil  substitutes, 
such  as  shale  oil  and  liquified  coal. 
Hence,  the  price  of  crude  oil  is  ulti- 
mately limited  by  the  price  of  producing 
large  quantities  of  oil  substitutes. 

Finally,  inventory  levels  depend  on  in- 
ventory holders'  expectations  about  fu- 
ture oU  market  trends.  If  stable  markets 
are  expected,  as  they  were  in  the  1975-78 
period,  stock  levels  will  be  squeezed  down 
by  competitive  pressures.  The  threat  of 
supply  instability  will  increase  invento- 
ries. Similarly,  decision  to  drawdown 
inventories  will  be  driven  by  expecta- 
tions of  future  supply  availability.  In- 
ventory drawdowns  will  tend  to  lower 
prices;  accumulations  will  tend  to  raise 
them. 

WHAT   DETERMINES    OIL    PRICES   Dt«ING 
DISRUPTIONS 

During  supply  disruptions,  oil  prices 
will  reflect  short-term  changes  in  these 
three  factors:  supply,  demand,  and 
changes  in  inventory.  Supply  can  change 
quickly,  causing  the  disruptions.  In  re- 
sponse, prices  will  tend  to  rise  quickly. 
Contracts  are  now  written  for  very  short 
terms,  and  prices  are  changed  freely, 
even  retroactively.  The  inevitable  price 
rise  associated  with  reduced  supplies  will 
occur  as  countries  express  their  need  for 
oil  by  bidding  in  short-term  oil  markets. 

If  Germany  needs  oil  more  than  the 
United  States,  for  example,  it  will  place 
a  higher  value  on  the  next  barrel  of  oil 
to  become  available.  Germany  will  be 
willing  to  pay  more  for  that  barrel  than 
the  United  States.  In  the  absence  of  in- 
ternational allocations,  supplies  will  tend 
to  move  from  the  United  States  to  Ger- 
many until  the  value  of  the  next  barrel 
of  oil  in  the  United  States  is  about  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  next  barrel  in  Ger- 
many. Prices  in  the  United  States  and 
Germany  will  then  be  approximately 
equal,  at  a  higher  level  than  before. 

This  process  would  occur  among  all 
oil-importing  nations.  Through  this 
mechanism  oil  supplies  would  be  allo- 
cated to  their  highest-valued  uses  with- 
out the  need  for  international  regula- 
tors trj'ing  to  determine  who  should  get 
the  oil.  Competitive  bidding,  long  excori- 
ated as  harmful,  is  the  mechanism  by 
which  scarce  supplies  are  allocated  most 
efficiently  among  competing  and  chang- 
ing demands.  Prices  rise  to  reflect  the 
new  scarcity  value  of  smaller  supplies  of 
oil. 

During  this  bidding  process,  the  price 
of  oil  during  disruptions  may  rise  above 
what  some  observers  would  describe  as 
rational  levels.  Many  people  think  this 
occurred  during  the  Iranian  Revolution 
disruption.  Two  comments  are  in  order. 
First,  it  is  very  difficult  to  objectively 
specify  what  rational  prices  are.  A  re- 
finer who  is  facing  a  very  expen.sive  tem- 
porary shutdown  for  lack  of  crude  oil 
mav  be  very  rational  in  his  bid  of  $50 
per  barrel.  Second,  the  bidding  mechan- 
ism I  described  earlier  works  best  in  the 
absence  of  panic.  Panic  is  best  avoided 
by  holding  large  emergency  reserves. 

In  response  to  the  higher  prices 
brought  about  by  the  reduced  supplies, 
the  quantity  demanded  will  fall,  tending 
to  moderate  the  price  increase.  If  the 
OECD  demands  fewer  barrels,  the  level 


to  which  prices  rise  is  lower.  But  because 
demand  carmot  generally  fall  as  quickly 
as  supplies,  prices  will  rise  somewhat, 
and  will  stay  at  higher  levels  until  de- 
mand drops  or  supplies  return  to  predis- 
ruption  levels. 

Inventory  build-ups  can  exacerbate 
the  upward  pressure  on  price  caused  by 
the  loss  of  supplies,  and  inventory  draw- 
down can  reinforce  the  price-moderating 
effects  of  demand  reductions.  During  the 
Iranian  revolution,  world  supply 
dropped,  inventories  were  built  up;  both 
contributed  to  the  large  price  rise.  Dur- 
ing the  Iran  and  Iraq  war.  supply 
dropped,  but  inventories  were  drawn 
dOTi-n ;  price  rose  only  moderately. 

WHAT    ARC    THE    IMPLITATIONS    FOE    EMERGE7ICT 
POLICY? 

First  and  most  importantly,  the  value 
of  high  levels  of  inventory  is  crystal 
clear.  The  very  existence  of  high  stocks 
during  the  Iran /Iraq  war  helped  to  avoid 
the  panic  that  hit  during  the  Iranian 
revolution.  During  the  Iran/Iraq  war, 
refiners  were  not  in  immediate  danger  of 
closing  down;  they  could  afford  to  rely 
on  inventory,  while  making  an  occa- 
sional purchase  on  the  spot  market.  The 
very  existence  of  large  inventories  to- 
gether with  surge  production  in  oil  pro- 
ducing coimtries  appears  to  have  put  a 
cap  on  expectations  of  future  price  in- 
creases, so  speculative  bidding  was  re- 
duced. Finally,  the  tanks  were  full,  so 
even  if  they  had  wanted  to  buy  oil, 
buyers  would  have  had  to  resort  to  high- 
cost  storage. 

Second,  any  additional  supplies  on  the 
world  oil  market  put  downward  pressure 
on  world  oil  prices. 

The  auction  of  a  portion  of  the  SPR 
serves  both  purposes.  It  provides  the 
maximum  incentive  for  refiners  to  store 
oil  in  advance  of  disruptions.  S.  1503 
removes  this  incentive.  S.  1503  tells 
refiners  that  any  oil  they  store  could  be 
confiscated  by  the  Government  and 
given  to  another  refiner  who  has  not 
stored  oil.  S.  1503  tells  refiners  that  any 
oil  they  line  up  from  more  expensive 
secure  sources  could  be  confiscated  and 
given  to  refiners  who  had  been  buying  oil 
on  the  cheaper  but  less  secure  spot  mar- 
ket. Oil  in  storage  helps  avoid  panic  and 
abrupt  price  spikes.  S.  1503  contributes 
to  price  spikes. 

The  amendment  at  the  desk  contri- 
butes to  higher  stocks  before  the  disrup- 
tion and  lower  prices  during  the  disrup- 
tion. If  we  avoid  a  crude  oU  allocation 
program  refiners  will  be  assured  that  the 
Government  will  not  confiscate  their 
supplies;  they  will  store  more  oil.  If  they 
do  not,  they  will  pay  higher  prices  at  the 
SPR  auction  when  the  disruption  occurs. 

Further,  the  availability  of  SPR  oil 
will  help  dampen  upward  price  pressure. 
As  in  the  Iran -Iraq  war.  refiners  will  be 
assured  that  crude  oil  will  be  available, 
that  their  refining  operations  are  not  in 
jeopardy,  and  that  outrageous  prices 
need  not  be  paid. 

I  am  aware  of  some  of  the  concerns 
about  this  approach.  Some  would  prefer 
to  limit  participation  in  the  auction  to 
small  or  independent  refiners — or  at 
least  exclude  major  oil  companies. 
Others  would  prefer  to  open  the  auction 
to  oil  marketers.  I  am  open  to  good  argu- 
ments in  support  of  these  modifications. 
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Under  the  existing  drawdown  and  dis- 
tribution plan  for  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  pursuant  to  section  161  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act — 

If  SPR  oil  is  sold  competitively,  the  ac- 
tual sales  prices  will  be  determined  by 
the  competitive  process. 

If  crude  oil  price  controls  and  price 
equalization  systems  are  in  effect,  SPR 
oil  will  be  treated  the  same  as  imported 
oil  for  price  equalization  purposes  un- 
less it  is  determined  that  an  alternative 
pricing  policy  is  necessary. 

Selling  the  SPR  oil  at  or  near  the  aver- 
age landed  import  price  is  intended  to 
help  stabilize  the  oil  market  during  an 
interruption,  while  still  being  adminis- 
tratively simple  to  avoid  delays  in  using 
the  SPR. 

The  procedure  for  operations  manage- 
ment is  set  forth  in  the  drawdown  plan 
as  follows : 

Operations  Management 

When  a  decision  is  made  to  use  the  SPR. 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  DOE  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  the  sales  and  delivery 
of  the  SPB  oil. 

The  DOE  Office  of  Procurement  and  Con- 
tracts Management  will  award  sales  con- 
tracts in  accordance  with  the  sales  procedure 
directed  by  the  Secretary. 

The  SPR  Office  (SPRO)  will  assure  move- 
ment of  the  oil  from  the  storage  sites  to  the 
designated  SPR  terminals,  and  transfer  the 
oil  to  the  purchasers.  The  SPRO  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  selection  of  buyers  to  assure 
the  capability  to  deliver  the  SPR  oil  at  the 
desired  schedule  and  rates,  and  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  receipt  of  payments  for 
the  oil.  maintaining  accounting  records,  de- 
positing receipts  and  auditing  sales  transac- 
tions. 

The  Economic  Regulatory  Administration 
(ERA)  will  participate  in  selection  of  re- 
cipients of  SPR  oil  if  it  Is  allocated,  and  will 
assure  that  the  SPR  oil  will  be  appropriately 
treated  under  the  Crude  Oil  Allocation  sys- 
tem and  any  price  control  and  equalization 
system  which  may  be  in  effect.  If  SPR  oil  is  to 
be  sold  only  to  "buyers"  in  the  current  Buy 
Sell  Program  or  the  Standby  Allocation  Buy 
Sell  Program,  ERA  will  determine  the  list 
of  buyers 

If  SPR  oil  Is  to  be  allocated  pursuant  to  a 
regulator}'  program,  a  DOE  selection  board 
will  make  decisions  as  to  which  refiners 
should  receive  the  SPR  crude  oil.  and  docu- 
ment, the  basis  for  such  decisions. 

Competitive  Sales.  Elislble  refiners  could 
submit  priced  offers  for  SPR  oil  announced 
for  sale  by  DOE  Selection  from  among  re- 
sponsive offerors  would  be  based  on  the 
highest  prices  offered  and  on  the  ability  cf 
the  refiners  to  take  delivery  of  the  oil  on 
acceptable  schedules. 

Allocation  to  Selected  Refiners  Based  on 
Announced  Selection  Criteria.  Including 
Ability  To  Move  the  SPR  Oil  DOE  would  an- 
nounce the  availability  of  SPR  oil  to  the  eli- 
gible refiners  and  specify  the  criteria  for 
selection.  Eligible  refiners  would  Ihpn  sub- 
mit purchase  requests  to  DOE  for  SPR  oil  at 
a  price  set  by  the  Department.  The  buyers 
would  be  selected  by  DOE  on  the  basis  of  t^e 
announced  selection  criteria,  including 
their  ability  to  take  delivery  of  the  oil  on 
acceptable  schedules  with  the  least  admin- 
istrative burden.  Allocation  could  be  accom- 
plished, within  the  announced  category  of 
eligible  refiners,  under  the  current  Crude 
OH  Buy  Sell  Program,  the  Standby  Manda- 
tory Crude  Oil  Allocation  Regulations,  or 
the  new  regulations  proposed  In  DOE's  No- 
tice of  Proposed  Rulemaking.  Appendix  A. 
authorizing  the  allocation  of  SPR  crude  oil 
outside  of  these  programs. 

Apportionment  of  Buy  Rights  Among  All 
Eligible  Refiners.  All  eligible  refiners  would 


receive  rights  to  a  pro  rata  share  of  SPR 
oil.  at  a  price  fixed  In  advance  by  the  Depart- 
ment. The  refiners  could  exchange  or  sell 
among  themselves,  to  determine  which  re- 
f.ners  would  actually  take  delivery  of  the 
SPR  oil. 

The  specific  method  which  DOE  would 
employ  to  determine  the  buyers  of  SPR  oil 
will  be  decided  at  the  time  of  a  decision  to 
use  the  SPR  and  may  be  revised  during  the 
course  of  an  Interruption.  Because  of  the 
wide  range  of  conditions  which  may  exist 
during  an  Interruption,  it  Is  not  feasible  or 
desirable  to  plan  to  use  only  one  sales  proc- 
ess, as  explained  in  Chapter  V. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
change  this  administrative  procedure  to 
restrict  it  to  competitive  sales.  The  de- 
sire to  avoid  the  problems  associated 
with  any  allocation  program  is  laudable. 
However,  SPR  oil,  since  it  benefits  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  should  be  available  to 
all.  In  addition,  buyers  should  not  be  de- 
nied access  to  SPR  oil  based  on  their  own 
inventory  position  as  this  will  discour- 
age them  from  stockbuilding  and  penal- 
ize them  if  they  do  build  stocks.  Sim- 
ilarly, they  should  not  be  denied  access 
to  SPR  oil  on  the  basis  of  their  current 
crude  availability  or  they  will  be  dis- 
couraged from  seeking  secure  supplie3 
and  will  be  penalized  if  they  have  sut-h 
supplies. 

Finafly,  Mr.  President,  a  too  ready  ac- 
cess to  SPR  oil  that  is  guaranteed  under 
all  circumstances  would  inevitably  lead 
to  a  much  smaller  buildup  of  crude  in- 
ventory or  refined  stocks  held  outside  the 
SPR.  This  also  would  be  the  case  as  our 
SPR  grows,  and  it  is  growing.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  fight,  as  has  been  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  to  increase  that  level. 
But  if  ever  J  one  knows  they  have  guar- 
anteed access  to  that  oil  and  knows  ex- 
actly what  the  terms  and  conditions  are. 
the  incentive  to  build  their  own  inven- 
tories would  be  correspondingly  reduced 
because  they  could  rely  upon  the  SPR  for 
that  source  of  supply. 

Mr.  President,  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  I  want  to  underscore  pri- 
marily what  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  indicated:  the  complexity  of  the  ar- 
rangements and  the  kinds  of  exchanges 
that  would  be  mandated  by  the  existing 
program  if  the  current  amendment  were 
adopted  are  such  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  careful  development  of  the  record  and 
a  carelul  development  of  policy.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  given 
assurances  to  me  and  to  the  Senate  that 
those  hearings  will  be  held. 

There  will  be  an  opportunity  to  develop 
those  standards  and  criteria  more  fully 
than  we  can  do  now  in  the  debate  on  the 
floor  or  by  this  amendment. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  adopt  the 
amendment,  Mr.  President.  Again,  I 
share  the  statement  that  was  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  iMr.  War- 
ner I ,  that  he  commends  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  having  raised  the 
issue,  both  in  the  committee,  where  it 
was  rejected,  and  again  here  on  the  floor, 
because  it  is  something  we  need  to  deal 
with.  I  assure  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, we  shall  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
strategic     petroleum     reserve     involves 
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three  principal  questions  as  to  its  use. 
Those  questions  are:  when,  who.  and 
what  price? 

The  question  of  when  relates  to  when 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  share  that  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve;  or,  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  what  is  the  trigger  for  sharing 
of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve?  The 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  does  not  deal  with 
that  first  question  of  when.  It  deals  only 
with  the  question  of  price. 

It  also  does  not  deal  with  the  question 
of  who— who  ought  to  get  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
know  the  answer  to  either  when  or  who, 
but  I  know  there  are  a  number  of  very 
serious  questions. 

For  example,  should  there  be  some 
kind  of  setaside  for  independent  refiners? 
Some  have  suggested  thrt  we  ought  to 
have  such  a  setaside:  others  say  no. 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  ought  to 
have  priorities  similar  to  those  we  have 
in  the  bill:  for  example,  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  priority  for  agriculture,  a  priority 
for  essential  services  of  a  State,  or  Fed- 
eral services,  for  hospitals  and  schools,  or 
for  other  kinds  of  uses  that  ought  to  re- 
ceive priority. 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  does  not  deal  with  the  question 
of  who  gets  it.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  special  setaside 
or  a  special  order  of  priorities  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  but  I  am  say- 
ing that  these  three  questions— when, 
who.  and  at  what  price?— ought  to  be 
dealt  with  at  the  same  time.  It  is  for  that 
purpose  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  'Mr.  Warner >  has  agreed 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  matter,  so 
that  we  can  address  all  three  of  those 
questions.  ^  ^v.  4. 

It  may  very  well  be,  Mr.  President,  that 
an  auction  is  the  best  way  to  share  this 
crude.  It  certainly  has  a  fairness.  It  is 
certainly  free  from  any  hanky-panky  or 
any  inefficiency. 

It  does  have  one  immediate,  it  seems  to 
me  disadvantage.  That  is  that  it  creates 
a  national  spot  market,  which  could  have 
the  effect  of  raising  world  oil  prices.  We 
have  seen  the  phenomenon  in  recent  oil 
shortages  where  the  world  spot  market 
was  artificially  increased  because  inde- 
pendent refiners,  who  did  not  have  the 
ability  to  buy  in  bulk,  in  large  tanker 
loads,  nor  did  they  have  access  to 
ARAMCO  or  Other  large  quantities  cf 
crude  oil.  large  numbers  of  these  inde- 
pendents were  put  on  the  world  spot 
market  and  they  artificially  bid  up  the 
price.  That,  in  turn,  triggered  higher 
prices,  artificially  hisher  prices,  in  OPEC. 
So  we  want  to  avoid  that  here.  Wheth- 
er that  phenomenon  would  occur.  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  do  think  that  hearings 
would  help  us  on  that. 

So  I  speak  not  so  much  to  oppose  the 
concept  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
but.  rather,  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  pre- 
mature. I  believe  everyone  on  the  com- 
mittee and  I.  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I.  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Virginia— wants  to  deal  with  these  ques- 
tions and  wants  to  deal  with  them  soon, 
because  they  are  at  the  very  heart  of 


the   whole  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
question. 

We  should  not  leave  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent, as  it  Is  at  the  present  time,  but 
we  should  have  our  own  input. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  that  pur- 
pose is  premature.  If  there  were  any 
chance  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
were  going  to  short  circuit  the  process 
and  not  have  hearings.  I  would  say  let 
us  move  ahead  and  consider  it  at  this 
time.  But  he  has  indicated  that  he  will 
hold  hearings,  and  the  chairman  will 
hold  the  markup  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

So  I  hope  we  can  defer  this  amend- 
ment— not  so  much  defeat  it  but  defer 
it  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate and  understand  the  good  will  on 
the  part  of  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
committee chairman.  On  this  issue,  they 
have  been  nothing  but  cooperative. 

I  had  stated  in  the  committee,  when 
we  decided  that  we  would  defer  the 
amendment  on  SPR  oil  in  the  commit- 
tee, that  I  would  bring  it  up  on  the  floor. 
So  I  feel  obliged  to  have  a  vote  on  this, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted.  If  we  do 
not  adopt  it.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
look  at  it  in  greater  depth  in  the 
committee. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  are  legitimate. 

When?  The  answer  is  when  the  Presi- 
dent   determines    the    oil    should    be 
auctioned. 
Who?  The  amendment  says  refiners. 
At  what  price?  The  answer  is.  whatever 
the  market  determines  at  that  point. 

The  auction  of  SPR  oil  encourages 
refiners  to  store  oil  in  the  absence  of  a 
disruption.  If  you  are  afraid  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  come  in  and  take 
away  the  oil  that  you  have  stored  be- 
cause you  are  imprudent,  you  are  im- 
likely  to  store  a  lot  of  oil.  If  you  know 
that  you  store  oil  and  you  will  have  it 
because  there  will  not  be  Government 
allocations,  then  you  store  more  oil.  and 
the  country  as  a  whole  is  more  secure. 
Second,  auctioning  SPR  oil  puts  down- 
ward pressure  on  oil  prices.  How?  If 
there  is  more  oil  in  the  market,  there  is 
less  pressure  for  prices  going  up.  If  there 
is  a  disruption  of  2.  3.  or  5  million  bar- 
rels a  dav  and  a  half  million  barrels  a 
day  come  into  the  market  from  the  SPR, 
there  is  more  oil  on  the  market  and  less 
upward  pressure  on  price. 

Third,  auctioning  SPR  oil  distributes 
the  oil  to  efficient  refiners— not  to  every 
refiner  everywhere  who  is  allocated  by 
the  Government  a  certain  supply  but 
those  who  can  use  it  most  efficiently  and 
market  the  product. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  savs, 
"Let  the  market  do  this."  This  is  in  lieu 
of  allocations  by  the  Government,  and  I 
believe  it  is  an  amendment  that  clearly 
builds  on  what  is  the  intent  of  Congress. 
So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  for  it. 

The  choices  are  clear:  allocate  oil.  do 
nothing,  or  auction  the  oil.  This  amend- 
ment says.  "Auction  the  oil." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  vote  on 
this  amendment. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  ready  to  vote  on 

the  amendment. 

Does  the  Senator  desire  a  rollcall  vote? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufiQcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawk- 
ins), the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  .  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  ScHMiTT) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  .  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawk- 
ins) would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is 
necessarily  absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Danforth).  Is  there  any  other  Senator 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  18, 
nays  76.  as  follows: 

1  Rollcall  Vote  No.  340  Leg  1 
YEAS— 18 


Biden 
Boren 

B06ChWltZ 

Era-ilev 

Eagleton 

Exon 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Eaker 

Baucus 

Bentser. 

Bumpen 

Burtlick 

Byrd, 

Harr%F  .  Jr 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Cl^fee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cc;hen 
Cranston 
D'Amatn 
Danforth 
DeCcncinl 
Denton 
Di-on 
Dodd 
D^le 

Domentcl 
Durenberger 


Hart 
Kennedy 

Levin 
Mathlas 
Moynnhan 
Nunn 

NAYS— 76 

East 

Ford 

Gam 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Ha\-akawa 

Hefiln 

Heinz 

Helms 

HoUmgs 

HuddJeston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

JohniTton 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lavalt 

Leahy 

Lone 

buBar 

Matsunaca 

Mattingly 

NOT  VOTING— 6 


PeU 

Percy 

Pry<» 

Tsoneas 
Weicker 
Wli::ams 


McClure 

Mel  Cher 
Mei7enbaum 
Mitchell 
Murkowskl 
Nickles 
Ppessler 
Prormire 
Quay:e 
Randolph 
Riesle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Sarbanea 
Sosser 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Symma 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
■  Zorlnsky 


Inouye 
Packwood 


Schmitt 

Thurmond 


(No. 


Hatfield 
Hawkins 

So    Mr.    Bradley's    amendment 
593'  was  rejected. 

Mr  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  cable  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McC]  ,URE.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
advise  all  N  embers  that  we  know  of  two 
amendments,  one  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr  Mitchell*  dealing  with  a 
mandatory  State  set-aside  program,  and 
one  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weickcr)  desiling  with  gasoline  ra- 
tioning. Th<  re  is  an  amendment  we  are 
trying  to  wo  rk  out  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  fron  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles) 
which  may  or  may  not  be  offered,  and 
an  amendment  that  may  or  may  not  be 
offered  by  Jlenator  Humphrey. 

Other  than  those  matters.  I  believe  we 
are  ready  to  go  to  final  passage  of  the 
bill.  I  hope  that,  if  there  are  any  other 
Members  wUo  have  any  language  they 
want  to  cha  ige,  any  amendment  to  sug- 
gest, or  any  colloquies  they  want  to  en- 
ter into,  th4y  will  come  to  the  floor  or 
get  word  to  us  so  that  we  can  plan  for 
them  and  pi  oceed  to  final  passage.  It  is 
our  hope  tha  t  we  can  get  to  final  passage 
within  the  n  ?xt  hour  or  two  at  the  latest. 
I  hope  that  :  ilembers  are  guided  by  that. 

RENTAL    CARS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  3  ield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCL  JRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATIIUNAGA.  Am  I  correct  in 
assuming  thit  the  provisions  contained 
in  section  4(  i)  (2)  (B)  setting  forth  allo- 
cation objec  ives  for  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  SI  (rvices  which  serve  the  pub- 
lic at  large  ^rould  include,  by  definition, 
rental  cars? 

Mr.  McCI.URE.  The  provision  you 
make  ref erer  ce  to  sets  forth  as  an  allo- 
cation objective  the  maintenance  of  all 
public  servic  !s  including  transportation 
facilities  anc  services  which  serve  the 
public  at  lar(;e. 

The  application  of  this  objective  by 
the  Presiden  in  his  implementation  of 
the  standby  regulation  will  be  deter- 
mined by  thi!  nature,  scope,  and  dura- 
tion of  the  s<  vere  petroleum  supply  dis- 
ruption. 

In  tallorini :  his  response  to  the  situa- 
tion which  faces  him,  the  President  will 
have  the  flejlbihty  in  his  implementa- 
tion of  the  st£  ndby  regulation  to  consider 
the  availabili  y  of  rental  cars  as  a  trans- 
portation fa;ility  and  service  which 
serves  the  pu  )lic  at  large. 

STANDBY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION 

Mr.  HEIN2.  I  would  like  to  get  the 
Senators  vievs  on  the  importance  of  as- 
suring adequate  supplies  of  petroleum 
products  for  manufacturing  industries, 
such  as  the  si  eel,  aluminum,  automobile, 
paper,  and  t(xtile  industries.  Is  it  your 
feeling  that  ;he  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  an  (ssential  part  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  that  a  disruption  of  their  ac- 
tivities could  lo  great  harm  to  the  econ- 
omy as  a  who  e? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes.  The  authoritv 
granted  undei  S.  1503  would  be  exercised 
for  the  purp<  se  of  minimizing  the  ad- 
verse impacts  of  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortages  on  the  American  people  and 
the  domestic  economy.  As  the  finding  in 
section  (2*  (a)  (2)  states: 

Such  shortagss  could  be  sufflclentlv  large 
to  cause  seven  economic  dislocations  and 
hardships  wlthm   various  segments  of  the 


economy,  both  regional  and  national,  and 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  welfare. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Given  the  importance  of 
manufacturing  to  our  economy,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  you  agree  that  the 
President  should  recognize  this  impor- 
tant sector  of  the  economy  when  he  is 
devising  a  standby  petroleum  allocation 
program? 

Ml-.  McCLURE.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  standby  regulation  wou!d  be  general 
in  form  and  content.  Implementation  of 
the  standby  regulation  would  be  tailored 
by  the  President  to  meet  the  scope,  dura- 
tion, and  nature  of  the  shortage  when 
it  occurs.  At  that  time  I  would  expect 
that  Implementation  of  the  regulation 
would  take  into  consideration  the  needs 
of  manufacturing  industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  the  managers  of  this  bill  might 
answer  a  question  of  mine.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  I  discussed  this  mat- 
ter earlier. 

There  is  language  on  page  15  of  the 
bill  which  deals  with  maintenance  of 
high  levels  of  inventory.  Is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senators  to  insure  that  in 
no  way  will  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
detract  or  deter  from  companies  main- 
taining and  increasing  their  supplies  and 
storage,  their  inventories  of  oil? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond  first. 

We  recognize  that  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity will  be  enhanced  by  encouraging  in- 
ventory building  by  those  in  the  private 
sector  and  by  not  just  relying  upon  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  This  lan- 
guage is  intended  to  carry  that  encour- 
agement forv.ard  into  the  statute  by  in- 
dicating that  we  want  to  insulate  the 
inventories  from  Government  allocation. 
One  of  the  problems  we  had  in  the  dis- 
cussion was  in  reference  to  contracts. 
There  may  be  a  contract  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  field  or  the  production  of  a 
well.  If  we  covered  ever>'  contract,  we 
would  have  placed  large  quantities  of 
petroleum  outside  of  any  reasonable  al- 
location plan. 

This  language  is  intended  to  tell  peo- 
ple who  build  their  inventories  that,  in- 
deed, their  inventories  will  be  secured 
and  they  will  not  be  taken  away  from 
them  in  the  event  of  allocation. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  have 
a  comment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  I  certainly  agree  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Idaho. 

We  had  a  real  fault  with  the  buy-sell 
program  under  EPAA  in  that  it  tended 
to  discourage  companies  or  refineries 
from  laying  in  large  inventories  or  from 
securing  secure  sources  of  supply  be- 
cause under  the  way  the  buy-sell  pro- 
gram was  operated  at  that  time  those 


supplies  could  be  ordered  to  be  sold  at 
the  price  at  which  they  were  laid  in. 
That  really  tended  to  discourage  those 
companies  from  acquiring  those  stocks. 
We  specifically  put  into  this  bill  the 
fact  that  we  want  to  encourage  the 
maintenance  of  high  levels  of  inventor- 
ies and  secure  sources  of  supply  through 
the  mechanism  that  my  colleague  said. 
That  is,  we  want  to  insulate  those  inven- 
tories from  being  pirated  away.  The  best 
way  to  discourage  the  laying  in  of  those 
inventories  is  to  have  those  ordered  to 
be  sold  at  the  acquisition  price.  We  do 
not  intend  for  that  to  happen. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comment. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  acquisi- 
tion price.  Not  so  much  for  the  existing 
inventories,  but  let  us  assume  that  the 
program  has  been  in  operation  for  sev- 
eral months.  When  we  mention  on  the 
same  page,  under  the  crude  oil  sharing 
program,  prescribing  the  manner  for  de- 
termining the  terms  and  conditions  of 
an  equitable  price  of  crude  oil  for  any 
sale  under  this  section,  we  are  not  In 
any  way,  shape,  or  form  going  to  be 
mandating  that  firms  that  go  out  and 
purchase  oil  at  a  particular  price  will 
have  to  turn  around  and  sell  that  very 
same, oil  to  another  purchaser,  another 
refiner,  under  the  program,  for  less  than 
what  they  paid  for  that  oil? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
answer  the  Senator  that  what  we  are  de- 
taihng  here  is  equity  for  both  buyers  and 
sellers.  We  certainly  cannot  provide 
equity  to  the  seller  if  we  base  his  sales 
price,  what  he  is  going  to  receive,  on  the 
cost  of  his  laid-in  inventory  if  he  laid 
that  inventory  in  prior  to  the  emergency, 
which  is  what  I  was  trying  to  say  a  mo- 
ment ago.  In  our  judgment,  the  equitable 
price  would  exclude  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  price  of  his  inventory  laid  in 
before  the  emergency.  My  own  view  as  to 
an  equitable  price,  while  it  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  I  would  expect 
he  would  determine  that  price  at  being 
something  like  the  average  price  of  the 
inventory  laid  in  after  the  emergency 
begins  and  not  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  preemergency  inventory. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  comments.  I  think 
that  is  very  important  and  good. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  fairly  extensive 
remarks  that  I  should  like  to  make  con- 
cerning S.  1503.  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  act,  as  I  am  sure 
the  Chair  is  aware,  and  I  have  stated  my 
opposition  previously  in  committee.  I 
am  opposed  to  it  for  several  reasons,  but 
I  think,  first  and  foremost,  because  I  be- 
lieve in  all  sincerity  that  it  will  do  more 
damage  than  good.  The  administration 
does  not  seek  this  power  or  authority 
that  we  are  seeking  to  mandate  to  them 
or  give  to  them  that  they  really  do  not 
want.  I  think  history  has  shown  quite 
well  that  allocations  systems  have  ac- 
tually done  more  harm  than  good.  That 
includes  the  enactment  of  this  act  in 
1973— certainly,  in  that  shortage,  and 
also  in  the  shortage  of  1979. 

I  think  history  proves  quite  well  that 
allocations  and  price  controls  have  done 
more  damage  than  good  as  far  as  try- 
ing to  help  solve  the  problem  that  we 
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nave  actually  had.  Instead  of  having  the 
marketplace  allocate  scarce  resources, 
we  have  had  bureaucrats.  That  means 
the  Department  of  Energy,  it  means 
Senators,  it  means  RepresenUtives,  it 
means  people  who  work  in  State  agencies 
allocating  scarce  resources.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, they  do  not  do  as  good  a  job  as  the 
marketplace. 

I  think  it  is  a  false  assumption  when 
we  say,  well,  the  marketplace  cannot 
work  when  we  are  in  a  competitive-type 
or  shortage  position.  I  quote  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion: 

The  petroleum  Industry  Is  too  complex 
and  too  dvnamlc  to  be  effectlvelv  controlled 
by  a  comprehensive  regulatory  scheme  for  an 
Indsflnlte  period  of  time.  In  such  an  Indus- 
try, only  the  self-regulatlng  forces  of  supply 
and  demand  operating  in  a  competitive  mar- 
ketplace can  adequately  protect  the  public 
Interest  In  obtaining  supplies  of  high-quality 
products  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  market- 
place encourages  stockbuilding  prior  to 
disruptions  and  during  disruptions,  en- 
courages drawdowns  in  stock,  thereby 
inducing  price  increases,  which  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  we  see  happen 
under  control  situations. 

I  also  mention,  Mr.  President,  that 
past  evidence  has  shown  that  it  has  not 
worked.  I  quote  a  couple  of  adminis- 
trators of  previous  Federal  programs. 

William  Simon,  who  was  former  head 
of  the  Energy  Office  in  1973,  during  the 
so-called  energy  crisis  at  that  time, 
said:  " 

As  for  the  centralized  allocation  process 
Itself,  the  kindest  thing  I  can  say  about  It  Is 
that  It  was  a  disaster.  Even  with  a  stock  of 
ssnslble-soundlng  plans  for  even-handed  al- 
location all  over  the  country,  the  system 
kept  falling  apart,  and  chunks  of  the  popu- 
lace suddeniy"found  tbpmselves  without  gas. 
There  was  no  logic  to  the  pattern  of  failures. 
In  Palm  Beach  suddenly  there  was  no  gas. 
while  10  miles  away  gas  was  plentiful.  Parts 
of  New  Jersey  suddenly  went  dry.  while 
other  parts  of  New  Jersjy  were  well  sup- 
plied. Every  day.  In  different  parts  of  the 
country,  people  waited  In  line  for  gasoline 
for  two.  three,  and  four  hours.  The  normal 
market  distribution  system  is  so  complex, 
yet  so  smooth  that  no  government  mecha- 
nism could  simulate  It.  All  we  were  actually 
doing  with  our  so-called  bureaucratic  effl- 
clency  was  damaging  the  existent  distribu- 
tion system.  As  the  .shortages  grew  more 
erratic  and  unpredictable,  people  began  to 
"top  off"  their  tanks.  Instead  of  waiting,  as 
Is  customary,  to  refill  the  tank  when  it  Is 
about  one-quarter  full,  all  over  the  coun- 
try people  started  buying  50  cents'  worth  of 
gas.  a  dollar's  worth  of  gas.  u'=lng  every  op- 
portunity to  keep  their  tanks  full  at  all 
times.  And  that  fiercely  compounded  the 
sfiortages  and  expanded  the  queues.  The 
psychology  of  hysteria  took  over. 

Essentially  the  allocation  plan  had  failed 
because  there  had  been  a  ludicrous  reliance 
on  a  little  legion  of  government  lawyers, 
who  drafted  their  regulations  in  Indeci- 
pherable language,  and  bureaucratic  tech- 
nocrats, who  imagined  that  they  could 
simulate  the  complex  free-market  processes 
by  pushing  computer  buttons.  In  fact,  they 
couldn't. 

And  so,  by  executive  order.  Nixon  named 
me  the  nation's  second  enerey  czar.  I  im- 
mediately learned  that  my  plans  to  operate 
In  an  efficient,  businesslike  manner  had  been 
an  illusion  and  that  efficient  business  man- 
agement had  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with 
the  centralized  allocation  of  resources  by  a 


government  agency.  Compared  to  what  went 
on  at  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  production 
for  the  marketplace  was  breathtaklngly  sim- 
ple. In  the  market  essentially  all  that  hap- 
pens Is  that  a  man  or  a  company  creates  a 
product  or  a  service  and  sells  It  to  anyone 
who  wants  it  at  a  price  deemed  advantageous 
by  both.  The  pricing  system  automatically 
allocates  resources,  and  that's  that.  There  are 
no  other  considerations.  When  a  govern- 
ment— or  a  czar— allocates  resources,  a  thou- 
s.ind  other  considerations  enter  Into  the  pic- 
ture, none  of  which  are  relevant  to  the 
production  or  distribution  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  quote  William 
C.  Lane,  Jr.,  who  was  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Competition  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  from  1978  through  1980,  which 
dealt  with  the  1979  shortage.  He  did  an 
extensive  review  on  the  allocation  and 
price  controls  and  regulation  and  their 
effect  on  the  economy. 

These  quotes  are  from  a  May  1981  re- 
port to  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute: "The  Mandatory  Petroleum  Price 
and  Allocation  Regulations:  A  History 
and  Analysis." 

I,    ALLOCATION    PROBLEMS 

February  1974 — Under  allocation  controls, 
gaso'.lne  supplies  available  within  states 
ranged  from  a  low  of  63  percent  of  the  base 
period  (1972  supply  levels)  to  a  high  of  122 
percent  for  Wyoming. 

Growth  states  since  base  period — Arizona. 
Nevada.  Florida — did  not  have  their  growth 
accounted  in  February  1974  allocations. 

Sample  result:  Arizona — 9.6-percent  In- 
crease In  pasoUne  demand  since  base  period, 
was  allocated  28  percent  less  than  base 
period  use. 

Allocation  system  unable  to  adopt  quickly. 
I.e. — Sunday  ban  on  sales  and  odd-even 
system  caused  decreased  rural  demand  and 
increased  urban  demand  due  to  less  week- 
end trips,  however  rural  and  resort  areas  had 
surpluses,  urban  had  gas  lines. 

Essentially,  the  allocation  system  was  de- 
signed for  businesses  or  other  organizations 
large  enough  to  make  bulk  purchases.  Con- 
sumers were  left  to  fend  for  themselves, 
without  assurance  that  any  minimum 
amount  of  supi>lles  would  be  available. 

The  crude  oil  allocation  system  also  failed 
to  achieve  its  stated  goals.  It  took  crude  oil 
awav  from  more  efficient  refiners  and  al- 
lowed refiners  manufacturing  lower  propor- 
tions of  the  products  In  short  supply  to  use 
higher  than  normal  proportions  of  the  avail- 
able crude.  It  allocated  crude  away  from  the 
east  and  west  coasts,  where  suoplles  were 
short,  and  deposited  it  In  the  midwest,  where 
supplies  were  plentiful. 

II.  PRIORITY  rSERS 

DOE  overestimated  priority  needs.  It  based 
Its  rules  governing  allocations  to  priority 
users  and  the  distillate  stock  build  program 
on  the  nremise  that  priority  demand  could 
not  be  reduced  during  a  shortage.  Over  con- 
cern for  meeting  priority  needs  Intensified 
the  shortages  and  resulted  In  ineoultable 
distribution  of  supolles  among  end  users. 

In  the  July  19.  1979  Federal  Register.  DOE 
said  It  was  changing  the  rules  covernin^ 
priority  allocations  because  the  conse- 
quences of  the  shortfall  were  very  pro- 
nounced at  the  retail  outlet  level,  while  pri- 
ority users  appeared  to  be  unaffected  by  the 
shortage.  The  Department  said  the  "current 
requirements"  provision  acted  as  a  disincen- 
tive by  some  priority  users  and  also  made 
it  Imoosslble  for  suppliers  to  predict  with 
anv  certaintv  the  reouirements  of  particu- 
lar purchasers  In  a  elven  allocation  period. 

In  mid-February  1 1P74I.  following  an  eleht 
dav  strike  by  independent  truckers,  truckers 
were  added  to  the  list  of  priority  users.  The 
resconse  to  the  truckers'  strike,  which  was 
marked    by    violence    (several    non-strlklng 


truckers  were  killed)  and  a  "roll"  on  Wash- 
ington resulting  In  trucks  circling  the 
White  House,  provides  a  clear  example  of 
the  problems  an  allocation  program  poses 
for  those  assigned  to  administer  it. 

Many  of  these  priority  users  purchased  oil 
for  low  priority  uses,  while  non-prtorlty  cus- 
tomers were  having  difficulty  securing  sup- 
plies they  badly  needed. 

in.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  regulations  reduced  supplies  below 
those  which  would  have  been  available  In  a 
free  market,  prevented  the  reduction  in  de- 
mand that  ordinarily  would  have  accompa- 
nied higher  world  prices,  and  mlsallocated 
the  remaining  supplies  among  different 
products  and  different  regions. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  result  of  the 
regulations  was  that  they  politicized  oil  price 
ond  supply  decisions.  Firms  increasingly 
came  to  realze  that  their  competitive  po- 
sition, and  perhaps  their  survival,  depended 
less  on  their  efficiency  or  business  acumen 
than  on  decisions  reached  by  Federal  regu- 
lators. Trade  associations  and  individual 
companies  rapidly  increased  their  "presence" 
m  Washington  through  lobbying  offices  and 
law  firms. 

At  first  blush,  the  answer  to  why  short- 
ages occurred  in  the  United  States  appears 
to  be  relatively  straightforward.  In  the  case 
of  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  they  seemed  to  be 
the  result  of  actions  taken  by  some  oil  pro- 
ducing nations  to  restrict  world  supplies  of 
crude  oil.  In  the  case  of  the  Iranian  crisis, 
they  apparently  resulted  fropi  the  loss  of 
Iranian  crude  exports.  However,  neither  event 
necessarily  meant  that  shortages  of  oil  In 
the  U.S.  would  result.  In  the  absence  of 
price  and  allocation  controls  (Including  the 
CWPS  guidelines) .  the  market  lines  and 
other  manifestations  of  a  shortage  would 
not  hare-  appeared.  With  price  controls,  there 
was  less  petroleum  available  than  the  pub- 
lic demanded.  The  Government. 

In  summary,  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
total  private  administrative,  compliance, 
and  reporting  costs  of  the  price  and  alloca- 
tion regulations  Is  about  S2  billion  per  year. 
The  direct  governmental  burden  of  admin- 
istration was  about  $210  million  In  1979. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Energy's  own 
Office  of  Competition  recently  concluded 
that  "the  price  and  allocation  regulations 
are  the  most  anticompetitive  factors  opera- 
tive In  today's  gasoline  market." 

Mr.  President,  to  follow  a  little  further 
on  as  to  how  these  oil  and  price  regula- 
tion and  allocation  schemes  have  been  a 
dismal  failure,  I  have  visited  with  Dr. 
Philip  Verlegerty,  Jr..  who  is  an  econo- 
mist at  Yale  University's  School  of  Or- 
ganization and  Management.  He  says: 

I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  looking  at  regu- 
lations under  EPAA,  and  I  find  that  that  Is 
a  disastrous  history. 

In  particular.  I  will  suggest  that  If  Con- 
gress chooses  to  enact  standby  price  and 
allocation  controls  as  replacement  for  the 
soon-to-expire  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act.  then  none  of  the  financing  pro- 
grams has  much  of  a  chance  to  work.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  will  also  attempt  to  show  that 
if  Congress  enunciates  a  policy  of  complete 
rpllance  on  market  forces  during  any  disrup- 
tion, save  possibly  one  which  occurs  during 
a  war.  then  almost  any  of  the  proposals  will 
work. 

He  goes  on  further: 

The  usual  criticism  of  a  market  based  pro- 
gram for  dealing  with  a  disruption  in  petro- 
leum supplies  Is  that  It  would  cause  severe 
hardship  to  consumers.  At  least  this  is  the 
view  whl?h  has  been  expressed  before  Con- 
gress bv  many  economists,  consumer  advo- 
cates and  others  during  the  last  8  years. 

However,  the  truth  Is  that  a  market  based 
program  would  result  In  lower  prices  because 
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Highlights    From    GAO    Report    "Gasoline 

Allocation:   A  Chaotic  Program  in  Need 

of    Overhaul" 

The  earlier  chapters  of  this  report  show 
that  the  petroleum  product  allocation  pro- 
gram has  not  met  the  legislated  goals  of 
assuring  adequate  supplies  to  priority  users, 
protecting  Independent  marketers,  and  equi- 
tably distributing  supplies  throughout  the 
tJnited  States.  In  summary,  we  found  that: 

Emergency  response  planning  was  Incom- 
plete and  outdated. 

Federal  and  State  Governments  were  ill- 
prepared  to  deal  with  their  supply  manage- 
ment role. 

The  effectiveness  of  program  operations  was 
plagued  by  Inadequate  management  and 
staffing,  relentless  demands  for  services,  poor 
or  totally  lacking  Information  systems,  and 
unclesu"  guidance  and  direction.  Even  under 
the  best  of  conditions  the  workload  would 
have  been  formidable:  in  this  Instance,  It  was 
overwhelming. 

We  can  expect  the  same  results  during 
future  shortages  unless  the  Government  acts 
now  to  overhaul  the  petroleum  allocation 
program. 

A  wholesaler  in  one  State  and  two  distrib- 
utors in  another  State  acknowledged  that 
they  did  not  always  deliver  customer  supplies 
according  to  authorized  allocations.  The 
wholesaler  told  us  that  he  did  not  know  his 
customers'  allocations  and  that  he  made  no 
attempt  to  limit  sales  to  authorized  amounts. 
The  distributors  told  us  that  they  generally 
had  enough  gasoline  to  meet  all  customer 
demands.  As  a  result,  they  had  no  reason  to 
limit  sales  to  authorized  amounts. 

Between  January  12  and  July  5.  1979,  DOE 
made  27  changes  to  its  motor  gasoline  and 
middle  distillate  allocation  regulations.  This 
ad  hoc  approach  of  making  changes  as  prob- 
lems are  encountered  resulted  In  the  changes 
bslng  made  effective  Immediately,  rather  than 
providing  time  for  regulatory  analysis  and 
public  comment. 

desirable  characteristics  of  an  allocatjon 
program 

We  believe  a  petroleum  allocation  program 
should  be  built  around  the  following 
characteristics. 

Simplicity  In  design  and  operation  which 
emphasizes  timeliness  and  quality  of  service, 
consistent  with  program  purposes. 

Recognition  of  the  distinct,  but  comple- 
mentary, roles  and  responsibilities  of  Govern- 
ment and  Industry.  Unnecessary  Government 
regulation  and  intervention  should  be 
avoided,  and  Industry  should  be  allowed  to 
exercise  Its  operational  Judgment  within 
clearly  defined  and  understood  guidelines  and 
regulations. 

Yet.  during  the  1979  gasoline  shortage  the 
program  failed  to  meet  its  intended  objectives 
and  Is  so  seriously  flawed  that  a  major  over- 
haul will  be  needed  before  better  results  can 
be  expected. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  GAO.  on 
April  23.  1980.  stated: 

Emergency  response  planning  was  incom- 
plete and  outdated. 

Federal  and  State  Governments  were  ill- 
prepared  to  deal  with  their  supply  manage- 
ment role. 

The  effectiveness  of  program  ope'ctlons 
was  plagued  by  Inadequate  man.igemer.t  and 
staiBng.  relentless  demands  for  services,  poor 
or  totally  lacking  information  syttems.  and 
unclear  guidance  and  direction.  Even  undor 
the  best  of  conditions  the  workload  would 
have  been  formidable:  In  thl^  liutance.  it 
was  overwhelming. 

Also.  GAO  stated : 

Between  January  12  and  July  5.  1979.  DOE 
made  27  changes  to  its  motor  3a=oline  and 
middle  distillate  allocation  regulations.  This 
ad  hoc  approach  of  making  changes  as  prob- 


lems are  encountered  resulted  in  the  changes 
being  made  effective  Immediately,  rather 
than  providing  time  for  regulator:,-  analysis 
and  public  comment. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  lot  of  seri- 
ous ills  that  many  of  these  persons  I  have 
ment:oned  brought  out.  so  far  as  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  have  told  the  Senator  from  Idaho  of 
my  particular  beliefs  concerning  this 
legislation. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  it  is  my  opinion — 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  ad- 
ministration— that  this  legislation  was 
not  wanted  or  needed,  and  it  could  do 
more  damage  than  good. 

I  shall  read  into  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
dated  October  29,  1981: 

I  know  that  you  have  strongly  sup- 
ported elimination  of  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  energy.  Now  that  the 
expiration  date  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  has  passed,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  strongly  oppose  any 
extension  of  allocation  and  price  control 
authority. 

Experience  under  the  existing  law  has 
taught  us  that  rather  than  ensuring 
equity,  allocation  and  price  controls  sim- 
ply make  a  bad  situation  worss.  Alloca- 
tion .and  price  controls  have  turned 
minor  shortages  into  major  gas  lines 
twice  in  the  past  seven  years. 

My  Administration  is  fully  committed 
to  preparing  for  and  protecting  against 
oil  supply  emergencies.  The  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  will  acquire  more  oil 
this  year  than  in  the  preceding  lour 
years.  The  Department  of  Energy  under- 
took on  internal  reorganization  to  focus 
responsibility  in  a  new  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Emergency  Preparedness. 
Working  with  other  affected  agencies 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  numerous 
legal  authorities  that  rema.n  in  force. 
DOE  is  developing  careful  plans  that  will 
encompass  a  broad  range  of  emergency 
response  measures. 

The  Administration  is  eager  to  work 
closely  with  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  to  en.?ure  that 
our  nation  is  adequately  protected  in  the 
event  of  future  sunply  disruiDtior.s 

Mr.  President,  I  also  will  mention  a 
few  of  the  highlights  in  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Kenneth  Davis,  Deputy  Secretary, 
Department  of  Energy,  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, on  July  30.  1981. 

I  will  read  some  of  the  highlights,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
pages  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Kenneth  Davis 
administration's  general  policy 
While  we  agree  with  the  NPC  recom- 
mendation In  support  of  reliance  on  market 
forces,  we  believe  that  Federal  intervention 
In  the  market  would  be  counterproductive  as 
past  experience  has  clearly  demonstrated. 
Past  U.S.  energy  policy  relied  heavily  on  Fed- 
eral intervention,  and  attempted  unsuccess- 
fully to  protect  U.S.  consumers  from  the 
reality  of  higher  world  oil  prices.  Domestic 
price  and  allocation  controls,  which  were  in 
place  on   both  crude  oil  and  oil  products 
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when  global  prices  leaped,  seriously  ham- 
pered the  ability  of  the  marketplace  to  re- 
•pond  to  short-term  problems  and  actually 
contributed  to  supply  shortages. 

Moreover,  the  Administration  believes  that 
the  existence  of  standby  price  control  and 
allocation  programs  discourages  petroleum 
users,  refiners,  and  distributors  from  buUd' 
ing  and  holding  private  stocks  and  taking 
other  important  self-insurance  measures. 
For  these  reasons,  the  Administration  does 
not  believe  that  subjecting  the  Nation  again 
to  even  the  posslbUity  of  a  burdensome  price 
and  allocation  program  Is  In  the  national 

Interest.  ^  ,.    i. 

The  Administration  is  convinced  that  the 
welfare  and  Interests  of  the  American  people 
will  be  best  served  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment follows  a  policy  of  making  sure  that 
the  Nation  has  adequate  insurance  such  as 
the  SPR  along  with  sufficient  private  stock- 
piles of  petroleum  products  to  ameliorate  the 
effects  of  major  oil  supply  disruptions  and. 
in  the  event  of  a  disruption,  of  allowing  the 
market  to  do  the  Job  It  does  best — allocating 
scarce  resources  efficiently  and  effectively 
among  competing  demands.  Therefore,  the 
Administration  is  strongly  opposed  to  enact- 
ment of  any  petroleum  allocation  or  price 
control  authority,  Including  extension  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

farmers 

How  will  reliance  on  the  market  during  a 
disruption  affect  farmers,  especially  those  In 
remote  areas? 

Farmers  have  traditionally  relied  on  the 
market  to  supply  their  Inputs  and  to  sell 
and  distribute  their  products.  We  would  ex- 
pect farmers  and  rural  areas  to  continue 
to  be  able  to  compete  for  and  obtain  neces- 
sary petroleum  supplies  for  their  essential 
needs. 

Just  as  the  petroleum  supply  system  cur- 
rently reallocates  supplies  in  response  to 
seasonal  demand  factors  such  as  planting 
and  harvest  requirements,  during  a  supply 
disruption  the  system  would  reallocate  sup- 
plies to  farmers  and  rural  areas  where  sup- 
plies are  'ight  from  areas  where  supplies 
are  more  ample.  In  addition,  the  market 
reliance  strategy  should  encourage  farmers 
and  others  to  maintain  sufficient  safety 
stocks  as  a  form  of  insurance. 

Ample  authority  will  remain  after  expira- 
tion of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  to  deal  with  the  effects  of  a  major  sup- 
ply Interruption.  The  President  now  has, 
Biid  will  continue  to  have,  authortly  to  draw- 
down SPR  oil;  assure  that  national  de- 
fense needs  are  met  by  directing  petroleum 
suppliers  to  furnish  fuel  for  national  defense 
needs:  impose  quotas  or  fees  on  Imports  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  to  limit 
or  discourage  consumption;  and  temporarily 
waive  regulatory  requirements  affecting  do- 
mestic energy  production  and  use. 

CNCOtTRACE  PRIVATE  SUPPLIERS 

The  most  effective  means  of  advance  prep- 
aration Is  to  develop  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  as  rapidly  as  economically  feasible 
and  to  pursue  policies  that  will  encourage, 
rather  than  discourage,  the  private  sector 
to  develop  adequate  levels  of  oil  stocks  and 
other  self-insurance  mechanisms.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  vigorously  pursuing  these 
emergency  preparedness  programs  and  be- 
lieves that  this  approach,  rather  than  in- 
tervening In  petroleum  markets  after  an 
emergency  has  begun,  is  the  most  effective 
approach  for  dealing  with  petroleum  supply 
disruptions  of  any  size. 

NEGATIVE   EFTSCT  OF  STAND-BT   AUTHORITT 

Price  and  allocation  controls,  [even!  In 
stand-by  form,  have  the  additional  effect  of 
discouraging  petroleum  users,  refiners,  and 
distributors  from  building  and  maintaining 
private  stocks  and   pursuing   other  impor- 


tant self-Insurance  measures.  The  existence 
of  allocation  authority  would  encourage  vari- 
ous groups  to  seek  priority  allocations  un- 
der this  authority,  rather  than  plan  for 
an  emergency,  and  they  frequently  become 
a  constituency  for  the  exercise  of  that  au- 
thority. 

QUICK-FIX  IS  WHAT  EPAA  IS 

A  major  Administration  concern  is  to  avoid 
qulck-flx  policy  responses  that  deal  with 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  a  supply  disrup- 
tion but  are  counterproductive  In  the  long 
run. 

EFFECT  or  INDEPENDENT  ACTION  OF  STATES 
IF    NO   EPAA 

States  could  Implement  limited  allocation 
measures  such  as  gasoline  odd/even  and 
minimum  purchase  plans,  special  priorities 
for  health-  and  safety-related  activities,  and 
State  set-asides  for  designated  purposes. 
Such  measures  would  probably  not  be  iden- 
tical from  State  to  State.  Measures  such  as 
set-asides  can  add  to  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness In  a  state;  to  the  extent  such  programs 
are  onerous,  suppliers  may  reduce  deliveries 
and  provide  correspondingly  larger  supplies 
to  other  states. 

With  respect  to  price  controls.  States  may 
find  it  unwise  to  adopt  such  measures  since, 
unless  all  other  States  similarly  adopted 
price  controls,  products  would  be  driven  out 
of  the  States  seeking  to  Impose  the  controls. 

Put  another  way.  a  State  may  not  allocate 
the  available  supply  of  a  product  In  a  way 
that  favors  local  users  at  the  expense  of  out- 
of-State  consumers.  This  principle  signifi- 
cantly limits  any  possible  Impairment  of  the 
distribution  of  available  supply  among 
States. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Davis  stated : 

Past  U.S.  energy  policy  relied  heavily  on 
Federal  intervention,  and  attempted  unsuc- 
cessfully to  protect  U.S.  consumers  from  the 
reality  of  higher  world  oil  prices.  Domestic 
price  and  allocation  controls,  which  were  In 
place  on  both  crude  oil  and  oil  products 
when  global  prices  leaped,  seriously  ham- 
pered the  ability  of  the  marketplace  to  re- 
spond to  short-term  problems  and  actually 
contributed  to  supply  shortages. 

He  said : 

in  the  event  of  a  disruption,  of  allowing 
the  market  to  do  the  Job  It  does  best— allo- 
cating scarce  resources  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively among  competing  demands.  Therefore, 
the  Administration  Is  strongly  opposed  to 
enactment  of  any  petroleum  allocation  or 
price  control  authority,  Including  extension 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

He  answers  questions  about  ample  sup- 
ply to  farmers  and  other  questions. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
go  over  various  aspects  of  the  bill  with 
which  I  have  problems. 

I  have  a  problem  with  many  things 
that  Senator  McClcre  did  not  want  in 
his  original  bill  and  were  not  included  in 
the  original  bill.  Yet  we  find  them  in  the 
bill  today,  and  that  is  one  of  my  reasons 
for  being  opposed  to  the  legislation. 
Some  of  these  have  been  alluded  to  in 
previous  discussions  by  other  Senators. 

If  we  look  at  the  original  bill  as  intro- 
duced by  Senator  McClure.  it  was  a 
little  over  six  pages  long.  The  bill  before 
us  today  is  about  13  pages  long.  So  we 
see  that  it  has  grown,  and  I  believe  that 
as  it  passes  through  Congress,  it  will 
grow;  and  the  more  it  grows,  the  worse 
it  becomes. 

We  are  seeing  Government  control  and 
Government  allocation  of  resources. 
They  say,  "Marketplace,  we  don't  think 


you  can  work."  The  previous  testimony 
I  have  given  disputes  that  and  disputes  it 
well.  I  think  the  marketplace  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  in  allocating  scairce 
resources,  and  Government  has  bungled 
it  up.  They  have  done  a  poor  job.  and  one 
reason  is  that  they  have  come  up  with 
legislation  such  as  this.  We  have  almost 
the  same  findings  and  statement  of  in- 
tent as  we  had  under  the  old  EPA. 

We  come  to  Presidential  authority  and 
allocation  and  trying  to  determine  who 
is  going  to  have  preference  for  these  oil 
resources.  I  look  through  here,  and  I 
have  counted  about  30  or  31  groups.  The 
lobbyists  have  been  very  successful.  They 
have  been  able  to  take  care  of  their  par- 
ticular demand.  We  have  dairy  in  here. 
utilities,  co-ops,  local  governments, 
transportation,  residential  heating.  All 
those  are  going  to  get  all  the  energy  they 
need. 

We  have  agriculture.  We  have  ranch- 
ing. We  have  farming.  We  have  fishing. 
We  have  petrochemicals.  We  have  distri- 
bution. We  have  independent  marketers. 
We  have  independent  refiners.  We  have 
other  marketers.  We  have  refiners.  We 
have  people  distributing  the  oil.  We  have 
people  in  production  of  oil.  We  have 
everyone  one  would  wish  to  have  in  here 
who  has  a  lobbyist  who  has  been  down 
that  has  their  name  in  this  bill.  It  is  the 
same  old  list  we  had  under  the  old  allo- 
cation formula.  It  did  not  work  then.  It 
just  proves  who  has  an  effective  lobby. 

We  have  30-some  groups  that  got  In 
the  bill  and  said  yes.  they  get  priority. 

Who  does  not  get  priority?  The  per- 
sons who  do  not  get  priority  are  the  con- 
sumers. I  read  the  list  and  I  saw  all  kinds 
of  special  groups,  but  I  did  not  see  any 
consumers.  I  did  not  see  anyone's  name 
on  the  list  who  works  40  hours  a  week, 
the  guy  who  has  to  drive  across  town  or 
maybe  15  miles  across  town  to  run  a  ma- 
chine. I  did  not  find  the  guy  who  had  to 
drive  a  rig  as  a  weller,  an  independent 
weller.  I  did  not  find  a  housewife  who 
has  to  commute  back  and  forth  to  a  job 
to  put  her  kids  through  school. 

No.  The  people  who  are  left  out  are 
the  consumers  and  those  are  the  people 
who  are  going  to  be  waiting  in  the  gas 
lines  because  the  other  people  have  pri- 
orities. The  other  people  are  put  ahead. 

No.  This  is  saying  the  marketplace 
does  not  work,  so  let  us  take  care  of  all 
these  special  interest  needs,  and  "You 
poor  consumers."  who  happen  to  be 
about  9D  percent  of  the  population.  "You 
have  to  wait  at  the  end  of  the  line." 

So  then  there  will  be  gas  lines.  Any 
time  we  have  this  type  of  allocation  sys- 
tem we  will  certainly  have  it. 

We  should  be  going  beyond  the  arbi- 
trary list  thatvwas  included  under  past 
legislation  that  we  copied.  And  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  McClvre.  He  did  not  want  this 
list  in,  but  it  was  pushed  upon  him.  or 
it  was  put  in,  and  we  find  some  other 
pieces  in  the  legislation  that  certainly 
should  not  have  been  added  but  there 
they  are  today. 

We  find  that  we  have  a  mandate,  that 
the  President  has  to  provide  for  the 
State  set-aside  program. 

Mr.  President.  EPAA  had  a  State  set- 
aside  program  and  it  has  not  worked. 
What  it  does  by  having  a  State  set-aside 
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is  put  poUti  :ians  and  bureaucrats  in  the 
realm  of  alli  jcating  the  resources.  It  says, 
•Marketplace,  you  cannot  allocate  re- 
sources. W4  need  to  have  Senators  do 
it." 

Mr.  Presijdent.  I  came  to  the  Senate 
and  I  thinU  I  have  better  things  to  do 
than  to  allcjcate  or  pump  gas. 

I  served  Jn  the  State  senate  in  Okla- 
homa during  the  so-called  1979  shortage. 
We  have  al  department  of  energy.  We 
found  the  first  thing  we  were  trying  to  do 
was  allocati  some  reserves  to  set  them 
up  under  this  very  same  type  of  legisla- 
tion, the  io-called  set-aside.  Yes,  we 
have  a  5-pircent  set-aside  that  goes  to 
the  State.  That  means  the  State  Gover- 
nor, State  pepartment  of  Energy,  State 
senators,  legislators,  and  bureaucrats  in 
the  State  ♦ere  going  to  be  able  to  al- 
locate this  S  percent.  But  what  does  this 
do?  TTiat  tsuces  5  percent  out  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. It  |takes  another  5  percent  away 
from  the  Consumers,  adding  to  those 
lines,  comitounding  that  shortage. 

Let  us  s^y  we  have,  for  example,  as 
we  did  in  1 1979.  a  3-percent  shortage. 
When  we  sqt  up  a  5-percent  set-aside,  we 
have  made  I  that  3 -percent  shortage  an 
8-percent  shortage  and  we  just  double 
the  negative  impact  on  consumers.  We 
doubled  the  amount  of  gas  line.  We 
doubled  th^  negative  effect  throughout 
the  economKr. 

Mr.  President,  another  thing  which 
certainly  ii  in  the  bill  and  I  know  is 
something  the  President  does  not  want 
is  on  page  12.  It  says  the  President  not 
later  than  )0  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment off  this  act  shall  promulgate  a 
general  standby  regulation  for  admin- 
istration and  allocation  of  authority  pur- 
suant to  th:  s  section. 

What  w(  have  done  is  we  have  just 
told  the  President.  "You  do  not  want 
this  progra  nti,  but  we  are  going  to  force  it 
on  you,  an^  1  then  by  the  time  you  get  it 
you  have  9B  days  to  do  it;  whether  you 
like  it  or  not,  you  shall  set  up  this 
program." 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  the  President  does  not 
want  this  'shall"  language.  Some  of  us 
tried  to  pul  "may"  in  it  in  the  committee, 
but  we  wei  e  not  successful,  as  the  mem- 
bers on  th^  committee  wanted  to  man- 
date the  president. 

"Yes,  Mr.  President,  you  come  up  and 
give  us  a  urogram  that  is  going  to  set 
up  this  ma  >sive  distribution  system  in  90 
days,  whet  ler  you  like  it  or  not." 

Then  we  come  to  another  very  serious 
and  very  objectionable  part  of  this  act, 
about  whi:h  I  have  very,  very  serious 
reservatior  s,  the  crude  oil  sharing  pro- 
gram. 

Also,  as  ain,  I  compliment  Senator 
McClure  Decause  this  was  not  in  his 
original  bi  1.  but  it  is  in  the  old  EPAA, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  more  damaging 
and  I  thin  £  it  is  one  of  the  more  detri- 
mental sections  of  the  legislation. 

In  this  section,  it  says,  he  shall  in- 
clude: in  ether  words,  here  again  we  are 
mandatins  to  the  President  that  he  must 
come  up  M'ith  an  optional  standby  pro- 
gram. In  ather  words,  he  is  mandated  to 
come  up  ^rtth  a  crude  oil  sharing  pro- 
gram. 

What  th  at  means  is  that  we  are  telling 
the  refiner  s  that  we  are  going  to  mandate 


that  to  you,  that  you  are  going  to  have 
to  share,  so  we  are  going  to  penalize 
thojc  refiners  who  have  gone  to  a  lot  of 
work,  spent  money,  time,  energy,  and  ex- 
pertise in  obtaining  additional  produc- 
tion, additional  supplies.  We  are  going 
to  mandate  that  they  share  those  with 
the  inefQcient  refiners,  with  ones  who 
maybe  did  not  spend  enough  time, 
energy,  or  enough  money  into  the  alloca- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  under  the  amend- 
ment which  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  helped  put  in  in  the  commit- 
tee, the  laid-in  supplies,  we  are  mandat- 
ing really  that  we  encourage  laying-in 
supplies.  Like  the  squirrels  who  work 
hard  all  summer  to  put  nuts  away  for 
the  cold  winter,  it  is  not  our  intent  to 
make  them  share  those  laid-in  supplies 
accumulated  prior  to  the  emergency. 
That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2,  we  are  not  mandating  any  pro- 
gram. We  simply  mandate  that  the 
President  have  a  stand-by  program 
which  he  may  use  if  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  he  thinks  the 
emergency  is  sufficiently  bad.  if  he  thinks 
the  market  will  not  work,  and  if  he 
thinks  that  these  provisions  are  calcu- 
lated to  help  the  public  interest,  then  he. 
the  President,  Ronald  Reagan,  can  im- 
plement this  program,  and  as  we  said  in 
the  committee.  "If  you  cannot  trust  Ron- 
ald Reagan  to  allocate  oil  and  put  pric- 
ing on  only  where  absolutely  necessary, 
whom  can  you  trust?" 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  comments.  He  is 
correct.  We  are  not  mandating  the  pro- 
gram, but  we  are  mandating  to  the 
President  that  he  set  one  up  and  have 
one  ready.  The  President  does  not  want 
it.  He  does  not  want  us  to  mandate  to 
him  that  he  will  have  to  have  this  stand- 
by crude  oil  sharing  program. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
people  will  look  at  this  legislation  in  the 
light  in  which  it  has  been  developed. 

We  are  not  trying  to  thrust  upon  the 
President  something  that  he  does  not 
want.  What  we  are  suggesting  is  that  this 
administration,  as  well  as  this  country, 
may,  under  some  circumstances,  face  the 
necessity  of  having  some  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram, and  it  is  much  better  to  sketch  the 
broad  general  framework  of  such  a  pro- 
gram at  a  time  when  we  are  dispassion- 
ate than  it  would  be  to  wait  until  our 
phones  are  ringing  off  the  hook  and  we 
are  facing  demands  from  constituents 
on  a  minute-by-minute  basis  to  solve 
their  problems. 

I  have  been  here  when  that  happened. 
I  have  been  here  twice  when  that  hap- 
pened. I  will  guarantee  the  Senator  that, 
if  he  goes  through  that  once,  he  will 
view  this  situation  a  little  differently. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  is  not 
any  value  to  a  fresh  perspective,  and 
maybe  some  of  us  have  been  around  here 
too  long,  but  I  have  been  through  that 


twice.  I  do  not  want  to  go  through  it 
again. 

I  know  the  way  this  Congress  reacts 
when  that  happens.  When  the  phones 
are  ringing  off  the  hook,  when  constit- 
uents are  demanding  we  do  something, 
boy,  we  do  something. 

Even  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
going  to  do  something  when  that  phone 
is  ringing. 

The  result  Is  very  likely  to  be  less  ef- 
fective then  than  It  would  be  if  we  do  it 
now  when  we  can  be  a  little  more  dis- 
passionate. 

The  President  does  not  have  to  send 
up  a  detailed  plan.  He  is  not  required  to 
do  so.  We  would  not  expect  him  to  do 
so  until  such  time  as  he  deems  the  energy 
emergency,  the  interruption,  to  be  so 
severe  that  he  must  act.  Then  he  would 
send  up  a  detailed  plan  that  would  spell 
out  exactly  how  he  was  going  to  deal 
with  each  of  these  problems. 

So  we  are  not  really  imposing  upon  the 
President  any  onerous  duty.  "We  are  only 
suggesting  to  you,  Mr.  President,  start 
giving  some  thought  now  to  how  you 
would  respond  under  those  circumstances 
so  that  we  can  at  least  have  on  the  shelf 
a  broad  general  framework." 

It  may  say  to  the  people  out  there, 
"Hey,  this  President  is  not  going  to  do 
much."  He  said  that  very  clearly.  That 
broad  general  framework  may  say  to 
them,  "Hey,  we  are  not  sure  what  they 
are  going  to  do.  We  had  better  start 
making  our  own  plans."  And  I  hope  that 
is  exactly  what  they  do. 

We  tried  throughout  the  entire  bill  to 
indicate  that  they  should  build  their  own 
inventories,  that  we  are  going  to  insulate 
those  inventories  as  far  as  we  can,  that 
they  should  build  self-reliance  upon  their 
own  mechanisms  and  not  wait  for  the 
Government  to  bail  them  out.  And  I  am 
sure,  in  any  broad  framework  plan  that 
the  President  would  send  up,  the  mes- 
sage would  get  through  that  they  had 
better  not  rely  upon  this  plan  or  this 
President  to  bail  them  out  of  a  marginal 
situation  when  they  should  be  taking 
care  of  themselves. 

Yes,  the  President  has  indicated  he 
does  not  want  an  extension  of  EPAA.  We 
have  not  offered  him  an  extension  of 
EPAA.  He  said  he  does  not  want  the  kind 
of  controls  we  had  before.  We  have  not 
offered  him  controls  of  the  kind  we  had 
before. 

We  specifically  denied  him  that  au- 
thority, so  I  do  not  th'nk  we  are  really 
that  far  apart  with  respect  to  what  this 
bill  does. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  coni- 
ments  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho,  and  I  agree  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  made  some  strong  steps,  and 
if  he  had  his  way  in  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion it  would  not  be  upsetting  or  bother- 
some to  me  or  to  the  administration, 
neither  one. 

But  the  very  fact  of  the  crude  oil  set- 
aside,  even  if  we  are  able  to  protect  exist- 
ing inventories,  still  discourages  to  some 
degree  the  production  and  the  supply.  In 
some  way  or  another  I  tried  to  have  an 
amendment  that  would  exempt  con- 
tracts, and  the  reply  was  "no.  we  cannot 
do  that." 
If  you  look  at  page  14,  it  says  "Such 
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program  shall  specify  the  manner  in 
which  the  President  will  require  hmited 
sales  of  crude  oil  among  refiners  should 
he  decide  to  implement  such  a  program." 
So  the  President  can  force,  basically  sales 
among  refiners.  He  can  actually  man- 
date to  one  refiner  in  some  way  or  other, 
he  can  decide  or  the  Department  of 
Energy,  whether  you  give  this  to  another 
refiner,  whether  you  have  to  sell  part  oi 
your  resources  to  another  refiner. 

This  is  certainly  the  way  it  was  under 
past  law.  and  a  lot  of  this  legislation,  this 
language,  can  still  be  attributed  to  that 
I  realize  that  safeguards— I  tried  to 
make  Senator  Johnston  and  Senator 
McCLURE  protect  existing  inventories. 
But  the  very  fact  of  having  a  crude  oil 
sharing  program  is  going  to  in  some  way 
or  other  subsidize  the  inefficient  and 
penalize  those  who  have  been  taking 
steps  in  the  right  direction. 

A  couple  of  other  comments;  Senator 
Johnston  mentioned,  he  said,  certainly 
under  President  Reagan  this  legislation 
cannot  be  that  bad  because  we  have  a 
free-market  President,  and  that  the 
President  would  not  want  to  come  up 
with  an  arbitrary  allocation  and  with 
price  controls,  and  that  is  correct,  and  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dent. .  . 

But  this  language  was  originally  en- 
acted in  1973  at  a  time  of  crisis.  It  wa.": 
temporary  legislation.  Now  we  find  it 
going  for  8  years,  and  now  we  find  it 
looking  for  an  extension  at  a  time  when 
we  do  not  need  it. 

Ronald  Reagan  is  not  going  to  be 
President  forever,  and  whoever  his  suc- 
cessor is  I  am  going  to  have  a  lot  less 
confidence  in  how  that  administration  ii 
going  to  set  up  this  program. 

The  President  has  been  given  by  this 
legislation  unbelievably  wide-open  dis- 
cretion as  to  whether  or  not  to  allocate 
under  this  program.  If  you  have  a  very 
conservative  President,  a  President  whp 
wants  to  rely  on  the  marketplace,  then 
that  is  great.  The  program  probably  will 
not  be  enacted.  But  as  every  Senator  in 
this  Chamber  knows,  this  legislation  has 
been  renewed  and  extended,  and  if  we 
extend  it  now,  when  we  have  a  President 
who  does  not  want  to  have  it  extended,  it 
will  probably  be  extended  when  it  expires 
in  1985,  January  1,  1985,  and  certainly  at 
that  extension  we  are  going  to  have  a 
different  President  or  we  may  have  a 
different  President  4  years  from  now,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  think  if  it  is 
going  to  be  terminated,  it  needs  to  be 
terminated  now. 

We  also  require  the  President  to  make 
three  impact  studies.  I  think  we  added  an 
amendment  that  we  were  going  to  require 
one.  This  Government  of  ours  has  so 
many  rules  and  regulations  and  enough 
studies  that  we  are  keeping  plenty  of  ac- 
countants and  lawyers  busy,  but  doing 
very  little  good  except  wasting  taxpayers' 
dollars,  and  I  do  not  think  these  studies 
will  do. 

We  even  ask  for  one  of  the  silliest 
things.  We  ask  the  President  to  analyze 
the  impact  on  the  domestic  economy  and 
on  consumers  m  the  United  States  of 
reliance  on  the  market  allocation  and 
pricing  during  a  severe  oil  supply  inter- 
ruption. 


Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  turn  that 
around  and  we  ought  to  ask  that  this 
legislation  or  ask  the  President  to  analyze 
the  disruptive  impact  of  what  this  legis- 
lation will  do  to  the  consumers. 

The  final  item  would  be  on  cost,  and  I 
think  it  has  been  alluded  to,  that  the 
costs  of  this  program  would  be  minimal. 
According  to  a  letter  that  came  from 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  on  cost 
estimates,  from  what  I  see  in  the  com- 
mittee report  it  said  that  the  estimated 
authorization  level  for  1982  was  $700,000; 
the  estimated  outlays  in  1982  were  $600,- 
000;  in  1983  the  estimated  authorization 
level  was  $400,000;  the  estimated  out- 
lays in  1983  were  $500,000;  the  estimated 
cost  of  this  bill  is  associated  with  the 
development  of  standby  regulations  and 
the  cost  of  conducting  the  required  stud- 
ies that  were  put  into  this  legislation,  and 
it  is  ridiculous.  We  can  save  the  taxpay- 
ers $1.3  million  or  $1.2  million  if  we  do 
not  follow  through  with  unnecessary 
rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Yes. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  want  the  Senator 
to  have  all  the  time  he  needs. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  almost  finished. 
In  conclusion,  to  repeat  what  I  said 
earlier,  trying  to  give  the  President 
something  he  does  not  want  is  something 
that  economically  makes  very,  very  little 
sense. 

This  legislation  basically  says  that  we, 
as  Government  officials,  can  allocate  re- 
sources much  better  than  the  market- 
place, and  I  think  that  is  ridiculous.  I 
think  history  has  proved  that  not  to  be 
the  case  under  previous  EPAA  actions 
from  1973  to  1979.  I  think  it  is  detri- 
mental to  the  marketplace,  and  I  really 
and  truly  believe  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  although  it  would  be  with 
good  intentions,  will  be  disruptive.  It  will 
leave  people  out  in  the  cold,  people  who 
did  not  get  on  the  list.  The  consumers 
are  not  on  there,  the  reople  who  did  not 
have  a  lobby  group,  who  did  not  have  a 
priority  scheme,  will  get  nothing  out  of 
this. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  opposition  to  this  legislation. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      <Mr. 
DuRENBERGER ' .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  Senator  Abdnor. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S. 
1503.  I  think  this  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant measure  that  must  be  enacted. 
As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  from  a 
State  that  is  dependent  on  a  continued 
supply  of  petroleum  in  order  to  assure 
the  Nation  of  a  steady  supply  of  food 
and  fiber,  I  believe  it  is  vital  that  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  protect  the  interests 
of  our  Nation  and  assure  our  national 
security  during  a  time  of  any  supply  dis- 
ruption. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  concerns  and 
reservations  that  have  been  expressed 
over  this  measure.  I  fully  understand 
these  concerns.  Howe\er.  I  believe  that 
the  passage  of  this  measure  is  imperative 
if  we  are  to  assure  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  an  adequate  supply  of  energy  so 


that  they  can  continue  to  provide  our 
Nation  with  their  resources. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  most  fuel- 
intensive  industries  in  this  country. 
Farmers  cannot  operate  without  assured 
fuel  supplies.  Several  times  in  the  re- 
cent past,  they  have  labored  under  pe- 
riods of  supply  disruptions  and  the 
farmers  in  my  State  of  South  Dakota 
and  other  farm  States  were  severely  im- 
pacted by  these  disruptions. 
It  is  vital  that  this  not  happen  again. 
Many  rural  States  like  South  Dakota 
depend  greatly  upon  independent  re- 
finers to  supply  their  needs. 

In  order  to  help  protect  against  a  fu- 
ture supply  shortage,  several  independ- 
ent refiners  have  taken  steps  to  secure 
their  own  long-term  contracts,  contracts 
for  crude  oil  from  oil-producing  coun- 
ties, and  I  applaud  these  initiatives  and 
urge  our  Government  to  strong  endorse 
their  efforts. 

I  need  not  point  to  the  continued  po- 
litical and  economic  instability  that  oc- 
curs in  many  nations  from  which  we  im- 
port oil.  I  believe  that  we  should  provide 
the  President  with  the  means  to  deal 
with  these  potential  problems  now, 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  fashion  a  re- 
sponse during  a  time  when  our  options 
might  be  severely  limited  or  our  response 
inadequate. 

I  believe  that  this  measure  addresses 
some  very  real  concerns  of  many  Ameri- 
cans and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port what  I  believe  is  a  reasoned  and  bal- 
anced approach  to  this  critical  problem. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  dated  October  20.  1981 
signed  by  nine  members  of  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee,  to- 
gether with  an  attachment  thereto  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record;  that  a  letter 
dated  October  27.  signed  by  Dave  Duren- 
berger  and  Mark  Andrews  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record,  and  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  dated  October  29,  signed 
by  Senator  Jackson  and  myself  also  be 
made  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Enebct 
AND  Natural  Resoukcee, 
Washington,  DC,  October  20,  1981. 
Dear  Colleague  :  Within  the  next  few  days 
the  Senate  will  consider  S.  1503.  the  Standby 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1981.  The  bill 
would  grant  the  President  limited  and  tem- 
porary authority  to  allocate  supplies,  of  crude 
oil.  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum 
products  in  the  event  of  a  "severe  petroleum 
supply  shortage"  in  order  to  minimize  the 
adverse  Impacts  of  such  a  shortage  on  the 
American  peopie  and  the  domestic  economy. 
Attached  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  major 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

We  urge  you  to  vote  in  favor  of  S.  1503. 
The  bill  would  grant  the  President  limited 
and  temporary  authority  to  allocate  supplies 
of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil.  and  refined 
petroleum  products  in  the  event  of  a  "severe 
petroleum  supply  shortage"  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  adverse  impacts  of  such  a  shortage 
on  the  American  people  and  the  domestic 
economy  Attached  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill. 

We  urge  you  to  vote  In  favor  of  S.  1503. 
The  bill  would  establish  a  standby  Federal 
program  to  be  activated  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  United  States 
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ability  to  respond  effectively  to  an- 
Tlous  oil  supply  disruption.  We  are 
that  our  country  would  not  have 
llty  If  new  legislation  Is  not  enacted. 
Invite  your  attention  to  several  basic 
the  expiration  of  the  Emergency 
Allocation   Act    (EPAA)    on   Sep- 
30.  1981.  the  Federal  Oovernment  no 
las  basic  authority  to  allocate  petro- 
'  ipplles.  Oil  Import  disruptions,  such 
experienced  during  the  1973  oil  em- 
d  the  1979  Iranian  shortfall,  con- 
pose  a  significant  threat  to  our  na- 
iiecurity.   With  the  exception  of  the 
buildup  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
the  United  States  Is  no  better  pre- 
deal  with  significant  disruptions  In 
than  it  was  during  the  1973  oil 
The  lack  of  effective  contingency 
for  energy  emergencies  is  serious 
ires  immediate  attention 
would  not  establish  a  comprehen- 
mandatory     Federal     allocation 
as  would  be  the  case  with  a  simple 
of  the  EPAA.  Rather,  the  bill  would 
the  President  full  flexibility  to  tailor 
il  response  to  the  scope,  impact,  and 
of  a  supply  disruption.  Such  discre- 
aecessary  because  it  is  impossible  to 
all  of  the  circumstances  of  any 
r  future  shortage, 
standby  Federal  allocation  program  is 
and  a  severe  petroleum  sup- 
tlon  should  occur.  It  Is  a  virtual 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
wlll  be  besieged  with  demands 
by  all  sectors  of  our  economy.  In 
^isis  atmosphere  it  would  be  far  more 
for  the  Congress  to  act  dlspassion- 
"  make  sound  decisions.  Consequent- 
)  ral   to   our   decision   to   recommend 
ipproval  of  S   1503  is  our  conclusion 
better  to  legislate  now  rather  than 
i^ldst  of  a  crisis,  as  was  the  case  when 
was  enacted 
places   primary    reliance   on    the 
ace  for  the  allocation  of  petroleum 
Our    past    experience    under    the 
monstrates  that  the  market  is  the 
lent  and  equitable  allocation  mech- 
most  circumstances    However,  if  a 
(^sruption  should  occur,  the  market- 
not   respond   quickly  enough   to 
adequate    supplies     for     certain 
needs.  In  particular  circumstances, 
allocation  may  be  essential   as  the 
for  preventing  or  limiting  wide- 
iconomic  hardship   or  damage.    For 
If  ihere  were  no  Federal  allocation 
and    a    shortage    occurred    during 
ting  or  harvesting  periods.  It  might 
'"•  to  reduce  or  defer  agricultural 
in   certain   areas   until   adequate 
became  available.  A  severe  shortage 
-'  cause  essential  farming  operations 
curtailed  or  even  terminated 
or  petroleum  supply  disruption  is  a 
problem    that    demands   a   coordi- 
n^tioaa:  res-onse.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
does  not  provide  that  coordination, 
local  governments  might  feel  corn- 
act    unilaterally    to   deal    with    a 
The  possibility  for  such  uncoordl- 
a^tions  already  exists  Unless  the  Con- 
s    a    preemption    provision    like 
1503.  the  multiplicity  of  often  con- 
tate  and  local  laws  that  are  alreadv 
books    would    undoubtedly    disrupt 
and  could  nosslbly  exacerbate  the 
effects  of  a  shortage  on  the  nation 
vhc  le. 
these 
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reasons,  there  is  broad  consensus 

he  petroleum   industry   as   well   as 

of  the  ei:onomy  that  the  Presi- 

shiuld  have  standby  authority  to  take 

ate  actions  in  the  event  of  a  severe 

supDly   shortage.    Strong    Senate 

for  S   1503.  which  would  reflect  that 

would   send   an   affirmative    and 

appropriate  signal  to  our  allies  and  the  ma- 
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Jor  oil  producing  countries,  and  consequently 
wov.ld  be  a  major  ates  forward  in  reducing 
our  vulnerability  to  future  oil  import  dis- 
ruptions. 

Henry  M. Jackson. 

J.  Bennett  Johnston. 

Spark  M.  Matsunaca. 

Wendell  H.  Ford. 

James  A.  McCLtJRE. 

Pete  V.  Domenici, 

FRANK  H.  Mt^RKOWSKI, 

Malcolm  Wallop. 
John   Heinz. 

S.  1503.  THE  Standby  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  or  1981 
(Senate  Report  No  97-199) 
The  purpose  of  S.  1503,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. Is  to  grant  the  President  limited 
and  temporary  authority  to  allocate  supplies 
of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products  under  certain  specified 
circumstances.  Such  authority  would  be  ex- 
ercised for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  the 
adverse  impacts  of  a  petroleum  supply 
shortage  on  the  American  people  and  the 
domestic  economy.  The  major  provisions  of 
S.  1503  are: 

( 1 )  Within  90  days  of  enactment,  the  Pres- 
ident could  be  required  to  promulgate  a 
general  standby  regulation  for  the  manda- 
tory allocation  of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel 
oil.  and  any  refined  petroleum  product.  The 
regulation  may  Include  limitations  on  the 
price  of  allocated  supplies  only  if  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  such  limitations  are  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  alloca- 
tion program.  The  limitations  may  Include 
provisions  rss'.ricting  discriminatory  pricing 
The  standby  regulation  also  would  include 
an  optional  standby  program  for  limited 
sales  of  crude  oil  among  domestic  refiners. 
If  the  President  chooses  to  implement  a 
crude  oil  sharing  program,  the  program  must 
be  designed  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sion; of  S.  1503. 

(2)  The  President  would  be  authorized  to 
Implement  the  standby  regulation  only  If  he 
finds  that  (a)  a  "severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage"  exists  or  is  imminent  or  (b)  ac- 
tion is  required  to  meet  obligations  under 
the  International  Energy  Program. 

In  the  event  of  a  "severe  petroleum  short- 
age" the  President  must  determine  (a)  that 
a  national  or  regional  shortage  of  significant 
scope  and  duration  exists  or  is  likeiy  to  oc- 
cur as  a  result  of  an  Interruption  of  imported 
petroleum  and  (b>  that  the  shortage  is  not 
reasonably  manageable  by  reliance  on  free 
market  pricing  and  allocation,  or  under  other 
authorities  available  to  the  President.  The 
regulation  could  be  implemented  for  up  to 
90  days  after  the  President  transmits  to  the 
Conjress  an  "energy  action",  and  neither 
House  of  the  Congress  has  disapproved,  or 
both  Houses  have  approved,  the  message 
within  15  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion. The  President's  message  to  the  Con- 
gress would  be  accompanied  by  an  analysis  of 
the  circumstances  which  require  him  to  take 
action,  a  description  of  the  actions  he  in- 
tends to  take,  and  any  additional  amend- 
ments to  the  standby  regulation  necessary  to 
meet  the  immediate  emergency.  One  exten- 
sion for  up  to  60  days  would  be  authorized 
without  resubmission  to  the  Congress. 

If  the  President  finds  that  implementation 
of  the  standby  regulation  Is  required  to  meet 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
International  Energy  Program,  he  could  ini- 
tiate a  domestic  allocation  program  without 
prior  Congressional  approval. 

(3)  It  is  intended  that  implementation  of 
the  standby  reiulation  would,  depending  on 
the  scope,  duration,  and  extent  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  shortage,  be  tailored  to  the  spe- 
cific statewide,  regional,  or  national  short- 
age. In  other  words  the  President  may  choose 
to  Implement  only  certain  selected  provisions 


of  the  standby  regulation,  or  the  full  regu- 
lation. Administration  of  the  standby  reg- 
ulation must,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, provide  for  certain  objectives  drawn 
from  section  ♦jb)(l)  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973.  Should  im- 
plementation of  the  standby  regulation  pro- 
vide for  the  allocation  of  residual  fuel  oil 
or  any  refined  petroleum  product,  the  Fed- 
eral program  also  must  provide  for  a  State 
set-aside  program  for  that  product  In  any 
state  In  which  the  Federal  program  Is  acti- 
vated. 

(4)  Provision  Is  made  for  preemption  or 
any  State  or  local  program  regarding  allo- 
cation or  pricing  of  petroleum  which  is  in 
conflict  with  the  standby  Federal  regulation 
or  any  order  Issued  under  S.  1503.  However, 
the  President  would  be  authorized  to  dele- 
gate to  any  State  any  of  his  authority  to  im- 
plement the  Federal  program. 

(5)  The  authorities  of  S.  1503  would  expire 
on  January  1,  1985. 

U.S.  Senate.  CoMMrrrEt  on 

Governmental  Apfairs. 

October  27, 1981. 

Dear  Colleaciti;:  On  Thursday  of  this 
week  the  Senate  will  take  up  S.  1503.  the 
Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1981. 
We  believe  this  legislation  Is  an  Important 
step  toward  national  preparedness  for  future 
petroleum  supply  disruptions.  We  urge  your 
support  for  S.  1503. 

Earlier  this  year  we  joined  with  fourteen 
cosponsors  to  Introduce  S.  1476.  the  Petro- 
Jeum  Disruption  Management  Act.  which  has 
purposes  similar  to  those  addressed  by  S. 
1503.  We  beliex-e  that  a  national  policy  for 
petroleum  emergencies  is  necessary.  We  be- 
lieve that  such  a  policy  should  be  designed 
by  the  Congress  in  partnership  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  before  the  onset  of  an  emer- 
gency. We  believe  that  such  a  policy  can  be 
designed  as  a  positive  force  to  encourage  pre- 
paredness In  the  private  sector  with  reliance 
on  the  marketplace  as  a  first  principle.  Each 
of  these  beliefs  is  reaffirmed  in  the  provisions 
of  S.  1503. 

The  great  failure  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  which  expired  on  Sep- 
tember 30  was  a  lack  of  flexibility.  EPAA 
authorzied  many  forms  of  government 
regulation.  Some  of  these  same  regulatory 
schemes  would  be  reauthorized  by  S.  1503. 
The  important  difference  Is  that  EPAA  man- 
dated implementation  of  every  form  of  reg- 
ulation for  every  petroleum  shortfall,  no 
matter  how  severe  the  disruption  or  from 
what  source.  S.  1503  and  the  legislation  that 
we  introduced  earlier  this  year  avoids  this 
result  by  providing  for  a  variety  of  disrup- 
tion management  techniques  to  be  imple- 
mented only  as  necessary  and  according  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  shortfall.  S.  1503 
includes  an  effective  sunset  provision  that 
precludes  continuation  of  any  regulation 
beyond  the  period  of  the  disruption. 

We  believe  that  S.  1503  avoids  the  pitfalls 
of  EPAA  while  at  the  same  time  assuring 
that  our  nation  will  be  prepared  for  the  next 
petroleum  emergency.  We  urge  you  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  when  It  comes  before 
the  Senate. 

Sincerely. 

Dave  DtrRENSERCCR. 

U.S.  Senator. 
Mark  Andrews. 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.    Senate.  Committee    on    En- 
ergy   AND    Natural    REsot-RCEs. 
Washington.  D.C..  October  28,  1981. 
De.\r    Colleague:    Tomorrow    the    Senate 
will  complete  consideration  of  S.   1503.  the 
Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of   1981. 
W;  and  either  m?mb=r5  o."  the  Committee  on 
Enerey  and  Natural  Resources  wrote  you  on 
October   16.   1981.   regarding  the  slgrilficant 
need  for  this  legislation.  A  copy  of  that  let- 
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ter  which  Includes  a  summary  of  the  ma- 
jor provisions  of  S.  1503.  is  attached  for  your 
convenience. 

In  order  to  insure  that  there  would  be  no 
legal  or  practical  ambiguity  about  '.ii'>  re- 
lationship of  this  bill  and  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  (EPAA).  which 
expired  on  September  30.  1981.  Senator  Mc- 
Clure  proposed  the  following  amendment, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  Friday. 
October  23, 1981. 

"Sec.  14.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  that  any  action  taken 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  Including 
allocation  of.  or  the  Imposition  of  price  con- 
trols on.  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil  or  any 
refined  petroleum  product,  be  taken  in  a 
manner  which  would  have  been  required 
under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973.  as  amended,  had  that  Act  not 
expired." 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  elim- 
inates completely  any  doubt  that  S.  1503 
could  be  Interpreted  to  mandate  the  now- 
expired  EPAA  programs.  The  bill  in  its  cur- 
rent form  provides  a  carefully  drafted  bal- 
ance between  granting  the  President  the 
fully  discretionary  standby  authority  we  be- 
lieve he  must  have  and  providing  equitably 
for  the  legitimate  Interests  of  essential  sec- 
tors of  the  economy. 

In  its  deliberations  on  S.  1503.  the  Com- 
mittee carefully  considered  a  number  of  pro- 
posals which  would  have  reduced  consider- 
ably the  President's  flexibility  to  respond  to 
a  severe  petroleum  supply  shortage.  Among 
such  proposals  the  Committee  reviewed  were 
revenue  recycling,  use  of  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  under  circumstances,  manda- 
tory state  set-asides,  and  a  Congressional 
veto  over  the  standby  regulation.  In  our 
opinion,  any  such  restrictive  or  inflexible 
major  amendments  to  S.  1503  would  reduce 
materially  the  likelihood  of  enactment.  We. 
therefore,  would  oppose  any  major  amend- 
ments. Including  such  proposals,  that  may 
be  offered  tomorrow.  Consequently,  we  urge 
you  to  support  S.  1503  in  its  current  form 
and  to  oppose  any  major  amendments. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
views. 

Sincerely. 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 
James  A.  McClure. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator, as  chairman  of  our  Energy  Com- 
mittee, a  cjuestion  regarding  the  alloca- 
tion objectives  set  forth  in  your  commit- 
tee's bill. 

I  note  that  the  allocation  objectives 
include  "maintenance  of  agricultural 
operations"  and  "services  directly  related 
thereto."  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
agricultural  sector  to  our  economy  and 
national  welfare.  I  applaud  the  commit- 
tee's retention  of  maintenance  of  agri- 
cultural operations  as  a  statutory  objec- 
tive in  any  allocation  program. 

As  we  both  are  aware,  agriculture  is 
highly  vulnerable  to  a  severe  petroleum 
shortage,  due  to  the  seasonal  demand  for 
petroleum. 

In  order  to  meet  the  agricultural  ob- 
jective it  therefore  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider not  only  the  amount  of  petroleum 
products  available,  but  also  meeting  the 
transportation  and  distribution  needs  of 
agriculture  in  a  timely  manner  to  insure 
minimum  disruption  of  agricultural  oper- 
ations. These  considerations  also  would 
reflect  the  needs  of  related  agricultural 
operations,  including  farm  inputs,  up  to 
the  point  of  final  purchase  of  agricul- 


tural products  prior  to  their  consump- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  correct.  In  order  to  maintain 
agricultural  operations,  it  is  essential 
that  fuel  he  available  in  a  timely  manner 
to  meet  the  needs  of  agriculture. 

The  transportation  and  distribution  of 
food  and  farm  inputs  are  aspects  of  agri- 
cultural production.  These  needs  extend 
to  agricultural  production:  planting  and 
harvesting  of  crops,  processing  of  agri- 
cultural products,  and  distribution  of 
food  and  farm  inputs. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  just 
very  briefly,  to  reply  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oklahoma.  I  share  his 
bias  against  price  and  allocation,  and  I 
think  virtually  every  member  of  the 
committee  also  shares  this  bias.  It  is  not 
because  we  like  price  and  allocation  that 
we  are  having  this  standby  bill,  but 
rather  because  we  foresee  the  possibility 
that  the  situation  in  this  country  could 
get  so  very  severe  so  abruptly  that  we 
would  have  to  have  some  kind  of  standby 
program  of  limited  duration. 

So  this  is  almost  the  most  limited  pro- 
gram that  you  could  have,  a  limited 
trigger,  a  discretionary  trigger,  with  an 
effective  date  of  this  act  virtually  coter- 
minous with  that  of  the  term  of  Mr. 
Reagan's  first  term,  at  least,  and  a  total 
discretion  as  to  whether  he  uses  the  pro- 
gram with  a  limited  term  of  90  days, 
with  the  possibility  of  only  the  60-day 
extension. 

So  this  is  nothing  like  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  This 
is  not  intended  to  be  EPAA,  or  son  of 
EPAA,  as  some  have  jokingly  called  it, 
but  rather  a  very  limited  standby  pro- 
gram available  only  in  emergencies 
which  we  all  hope  and  pray  will  never 
be  used  but  which,  if  it  is  needed,  would 
be  perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  tools 
that  the  economy  of  this  country  ever 
had  to  insure  its  owti  survival. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

tJP    amendment    no.    547 

Mr.  'WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  547: 

On  page  13.  strike  lines  18  through  22  and 
add  the  following: 

(f)  The  authority  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  used  to  Impose  or  Implement  any  tax; 
tariff,  or  user  fee. 

(g)  The  President  may  Invoke  a  rationing 
plan  for  gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel  provided 
that  the  burden  of  reduced  supplies  of  gaso- 
line and  dlesel  fuel  be  shared  In  a  fair  and 
equitable  manner  and  that  the  economic 
and  social  Impacts  of  such  a  rationing  plan 
be  minimised  and.  that  such  a  plan  should 
be  sufficiently  flexible  to  respond  to  changed 
conditions  and  sufficiently  simple  to  be  ef- 
fectively administered  and  enforced. 

Mr.  'WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  very  simple : 
it  would  merelv  expand  the  authority  of 
S.   1503  slightly  so  that  the  President 


could,  in  the  event  of  a  severe  energy 
emergency,  invoke  a  gasoline  rationing 
program.  My  amendment  does  not  man- 
date gasoline  rationing,  it  simply  author- 
izes the  President  to  consider  it  as  one 
of  his  options  to  deal  with  a  crisis  that 
might  be  imposed  upon  us.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  require  the  use  of  the  ex- 
isting standby  gasoline  rationing  plan, 
nor  does  it  insist  on  any  other  form  of 
i^tioning.  In  this  sense,  it  is  a  very  flexi- 
ble authority  and  complements  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  S.  1503. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  gasoline 
rationing  should  be  part  of  any  emer- 
gency program,  but  the  most  compelling 
reason  is  simple  equity.  Mr.  President, 
this  administration  has  stated  that  its 
reaction  to  an  oil  supply  cutoff  would  be 
reliance  upon  the  marketplace.  In  other 
words,  the  administration's  proposed  re- 
sponse to  an  energy  emergency  will  be 
rationing  by  price. 

Now,  Mr.  President  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
letting  the  marketplace  work.  I  sup- 
ported the  decontrol  of  oil  and  I  will 
most  likely  support  the  decontrol  of  nat- 
ural gas.  But  a  pure  and  simple  reliance 
upon  the  marketplace  during  an  emer- 
gency will  not  produce  new  sources  of  en- 
ergy, what  it  will  do  is  insure  that  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  handicapped 
will  be  expected  to  bear  the  full  flnan- 
cial  and  social  burden  of  such  an  emer- 
gency. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  since 
the  1973  oil  embargo  this  country  has 
had  rationing  by  price.  The  poor  in  this 
country  have  been  rationed.  Last  month 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  released 
its  study  of  energy  costs.  That  study 
points  out  that  families  earning  $7,400 
per  year  or  less  are  spending  23.4  per- 
cent of  their  income  on  energy  costs. 
That's  a  quarter  of  their  income,  and 
that  is  rationing  by  price. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  those 
earning  S36.900  per  year  or  more  spend 
only  6.2  percent  for  their  energy  needs. 
In  other  words,  the  poor  are  already  pay- 
ing nearly  4  times  as  much  for  their  en- 
ergy needs  as  are  the  wealthy.  And  now 
in  an  emergency  when  prices  could 
easily  double  or  triple — as  they  have  in 
past  emergencies — when  home  heating 
oil  and  gasoline  could  cost  $3  to  $5  a  gal- 
lon, this  administration's  response  would 
be  to  let  the  marketplace  dictate  further 
rationing  by  price. 

So  that  what  might  become  an  annoy- 
ing inconvenience  for  the  wealthy  would 
become  an  urAelieved  disaster  for  the 
poor.  Overnigm  we  could  have  many, 
many  families  spending  50  percent  of 
their  income  td  heat  their  homes  and  get 
to  work— 50  percent.  'What  kind  of  so- 
ciety does  that  suggest?  Indeed,  how  long 
could  that  kind  of  condition  exist  with- 
out destroying  our  society?  That  is  the 
error  in  pure  reliance  uaon  the  market- 
place: the  market  might  function  for  a 
while,  but  our  society  would  not. 

Mr.  President,  the  basis  for  a  gasoline 
rationing  plan  is  its  equity— it  means 
that  we  would  all  share  equally  in  the 
burden  of  an  energy  emergency.  That 
very  point  has  been  made  in  another 
Congressional  Budget   Office  study  re- 
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month  which  observed:  "Ra- 

advantages — preserving  social 

and    perceptions    of    equity — 
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enough  courage  to  do  that.  It  was  not 
legislated  by  any  President.  Democrat  or 
Republican.  None  of  them  had  any  cour- 
age to  do  it.  But  we  had  rationing — 
rationing  by  price.  The  poor  of  this 
country  were  rationed,  the  elderly  were 
rationed,  many  lower  or  middle-income 
Americans  were  rationed  by  price. 

When  it  comes  to  one  of  the  basic 
necessities  of  life,  certainly  energy  and 
fuel  would  be  in  that  category.  That 
hardly  is  the  American  way  to  approach 
the  problem. 

All  I  have  tried  to  do  here  is  to  make 
certain  that  we  do  not  have  to  stumble 
around  for  3  years  with  all  the  political 
'cackbiting.  pulling,  and  hauling  that 
will  be  attendant  to  try  to  implement 
any  sort  of  a  rationing  plan;  that  we  give 
the  President  some  flexible  authority; 
that  we  recognize  that  we  still  do  live  in 
a  situation  that  has  crisis  potential;  that 
even  though  our  imports  of  oil  have  gone 
down,  conservation  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing on  the  American  scene  and  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  that  trend  is  re- 
versed; and  that  we  do  not  subject  our- 
selves to  the  blackmail  economic  policies 
of  any  nation  in  this  world,  at  least  as  it 
relates  to  the  sale  of  oil  to  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  response  of  the 
committee  leadership  on  this  point  will 
be.  I  know  I  was  fought  on  this  point  for 
the  last  6  years.  Every  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  fought  on  this 
point  during  the  last  6  years  when,  cer- 
tainly, the  crisis  was  more  visible  than  it 
is  today. 

But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  Senate  or  any  individual 
Senator  depends  not  so  much  on  his  be- 
ing able  to  act  during  a  crisis  as  his 
properly  anticipating  the  crisis  and  mak- 
ing preparation  for  it  at  a  time  when 
cool  heads  and  cool  reasoning  can 
prevail. 

Such  is  the  time  right  now.  That  is 
why     I     urge     the     adoption     of     this 
amendment. 
Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  who 
controls  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WEICK5R.  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  needs. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  certainly  will  not  be- 
labor the  issue  nor  take  the  Senate's  time 
on  this. 

I  have  always  supported  a  standby 
rationing  plan.  I  actively  supported  ra- 
tioning gasoline  in  1975.  not  in  the  naive 
belief  that  it  would  not  be  a  terrible 
administrative  burden  or  even  night- 
marish, but  because  I  thought  it  would 
be  equitable  to  everybody  and.  at  the 
same  time,  it  might  possibly  break  the 
OPEC  cartel. 

That  idea  of  rationing,  of  course,  has 
never  been  popular  in  ihis  body,  in  the 
Congress,  or.  indeed,  in  the  country. 

Yet.  for  us  to  pass  this  act  and  pre- 
sume to  authorize  possible  responses  and 
reactions  to  a  severe  supply  interruption 


and  not  have  a  discretionary  right  by  the 
President  to  ration  would  be  irresponsi- 
ble. We  have  previously  authorized  it. 

Although  I  know  this  President  does 
not  want  the  authority— I  know  that  the 
idea  of  rationing  is  anathema  to  this 
Prerident— it  happens  to  be  a  point  on 
which  he  and  I  of  course  disagree. 
Under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  however,  the  President 
is  only  given  the  discretionary  power  to 
impose  rationing  should  he  .see  fit.  If  he 
does  not  see  fit.  no  damage  is  done. 

Why  would  we  want  to  take  away  a 
risht  wh'ch  the  President  may  divinelv 
wish  he  had  at  some  time  in  the  future? 

Thi.-;  Pres  dent  has  alwav.r  believed, 
and  that  is  just  a  philosophical  differ- 
ence between  the  two  of  us.  in  rationing 
bv  price,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  Al- 
though it  is  alwavs  popu'.istic  to  say  it. 
I  want  to  tell  you  what  rationing  bv  price 
in  th's  country  has  done  on  the  good 
side.  It  has  indeed  reduced  consumption. 
It  has  reduced  consumption  more  than  I 
thou^-ht  it  would. 

Many  of  us.  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  remembers  this,  in  the  Energy 
Committee  heard  economists  quite  often 
say  that  gasoline  demand  is  virtually 
price  inelastic,  that  people  will  sell  the 
south  40.  they  will  mortgasje  the  wife  and 
children,  before  they  will  go  without 
gasoline.  While  there  is  an  element  of 
truth  in  that,  it  has  not  turned  out  to  be 
the  way  many  of  us  thought. 

I  want  to  make  th  s  point:  There  is  a 
glut  of  oil  on  the  international  market 
at  this  moment,  and  the  U.S.  consump- 
tion has  been  going  down — our  imports 
are  down  below  6  million  barrels  a  dav 
and  when  I  came  to  the  Congress  or 
shortly  thereafter  they  reached  8  mUlion 
barrels  a  day — and  that  has  had  the 
salutary  effect  of  reducing  our  trade 
balance  with  the  OPEC  cartel  and  of 
bringing  us  a  little  closer  to  energy  in- 
dependence and  making  all  of  us  con- 
scious of  how  much  we  drive. 

If  we  just  continue  to  ration  bv  price, 
however,  consider  what  has  already  hap- 
pened and  what  will  happen  if  prices 
continue  to  escalate. 

If  you  make  $50,000  a  year,  you  are 
now  spending  between  5  and  8  percent  of 
vour  disposable  income  for  energy — 
heating,  cooling,  driving  your  automobile, 
whatever. 

If  you  happen  to  be  making  $15,000  a 
year,  you  are  spending  twice  that  per- 
centage of  vour  disposable  income, 
namely  15  to  20  percent.  And  if  you  make 
$10,000  a  year  you  are  spending  22  per- 
cent of  your  disposable  income  on  energy. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  in  this 
body  who  see  absolutely  nothinrj  wrong 
with  that.  Again.  I  see  a  lot  wrong  with 
it.  I  have  always  seen  a  lot  wrong. 

While  I  am  happy  that  allowing  the 
price  to  move  up  through  the  decontrol 
of  oil  prices  has  had  a  dampening  effect 
on  our  oil  appetites,  particularly  our 
pleasure  driving  and  discretionary  driv- 
ing, and  while  it  has  had  the  same  bene- 
ficial effect  of  causing  us  to  be  much 
more  thoughtful  about  where  our  ther- 
mostat is  set.  it  has  already  proven  to 
be  terribly  cruel  to  the  people  I  have 
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talked  about  for  6  years,  those  wtio  suffer 
the  worst  result. 

The  only  reason  I  rise  m  defense  ol  an 
amendment  which  probably  does  not 
have  very  much  of  a  chance,  is  to  point 
out  that  that  situation  wiU  become  worse 
if  we  allow  what  could  happen  to  hap- 
pen: namely,  a  severe  supply  interrup- 
tion. wUdly  escalating  prices  at  both  the 
pump  and  at  your  thermostat  and  the 
people  who  can  least  afford  those  esca- 
lating prices  being  literally  cut  out  of 
the  market,  making  it  virtuaUy  impos- 
sible for  them  to  even  hold  down  a  job 
if  gasoline  is  $2  or  $3  a  gaUon,  and  they 
have  to  commute  15  to  20  miles  a  day 
to  and  from  work. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  to  aJl 
who  listen  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  not  to  see  what  kmd  of  an 
administrative  burden  we  can  put  on  the 
president,  not  what  kind  of  an  admin- 
istrative nightmare  we  can  put  on  the 
American  people,  not  how  much  money 
we  can  spend  from  the  Treasury  just  to 
enforce  more  regulations  and  be  more 
intrusive  into  the  lives  of  people.  It  is 
to  do  equity  and  fairness  so  that  we  Imow 
people  will  all  have  a  fair  shot,  hopef ul  y 
Tt  a  reasonable  price.  It  will  obviously 
be  at  an  escalated  price,  but  at  least 
everybody  wiU  get  something  and  not 
just  those  who  can  afford  it. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment The  President  does  not  have  to 
implement  it.  He  does  not  have  to  pve 
a  passing  nod  to  it  if  he  does  not  want  to. 
But  we  are  passing  a  bill  here  which  may 
be  in  effect  after  President  Reagan  is 
no  longer  President. 

We  are  passing  a  bill  here  for  which 
there  may  be  absolutely  no  need  because 
there  may  be  no  severe  supply  inter- 
ruption until  long  after  President  Rea- 
gan has  left  ofBce.  ,  .  ^  *  tv.^ 
We  ought  to  think  about  what  the 
long-term  consequences  of  what  we  are 
doing  here  are.  As  I  say,  it  is  discretion- 
ary We  are  not  imposing  anything  on 
the  President.  The  only  reason  to  vote 
against  this  is  on  some  pure  ideological 
basis  which  does  not  make  a  bit  of  sense 

"•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  ani 
against  the  amendment  for  a  couple  of 
very  practical  reasons.  I  am  opposed  not 
because  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  not  addressed  himself  to  a  very  seri- 
ous potential  problem,  not  because,  in- 
deed, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  not 
eloquently  expressed  our  concern  for  the 
impact  of  shortages  if  shortages  do  oc- 
cur but  for  two  reasons,  particularly: 
First  the  amendment  has  no  triggering 
device.  It  just  says  that  the  President 
may  invoke  rationing.  We  do  not  know 
when,  where,  under  what  circumstances, 
or  how  it  would  be  done.  One  of  the  es- 
sential issues  raised  throughout  the  en- 
tire debate  on  any  kind  of  authority  to 
be  given  to  the  President,  particularly 
rationing  authority,  is  when  would  the 
authority  be  invoked. 

We  have  always  carefully  guarded  that 
prerogative  as  a  congressional  preroga- 
tive. I  would  be  very  reluctant  under  any 


circumstances  to  just  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent. "You  may,  whenever  you  desire, 
invoke  a  rationing  plan." 

The  second  very  practical  reason  why 
I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  is  not 
because  I  am  opposed  to  rationing  under 
any  and  all  circumstances;  rather,  it  is 
because  it  is  no  secret  that  this  bill  is 
barely  afloat.  I  think  it  is  more  than 
barely  afloat  here  in  this  body.  We  have 
had  a  lot  of  support  from  a  lot  of  people 
and  there  has  been  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work  that  has  gone  into  this  bUl  from 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  both 
from  within  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  and  otherwise.  I 
think  the  bill  is  more  than  just  afloat 

here.  ,    .   .  ^    ^, 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  administration 
has  not  endorsed  it.  R  is  not  wildly  en- 
thusiastic about  it.  There  is  a  lot  of  wUd 
opposition  to  the  bUl  in  the  other  body. 
I  simply  suggest  to  my  friends  if  we  do 
indeed  want  to  get  something  through 
that  has  a  chance  of  being  signed  by 
the  President,  the  less  we  burden  it,  the 
better  its  chances  are.  If  we  add  to  it  a 
rather  large  discretionary  delegation  of 
authority  in  the  very  politically  trouble- 
some area  of  gasoline  rationing,  we 
greatly  enhance  the  likelihood  that  it 
will  never  become  a  law  at  all.  let  alone 
with  respect  to  gas  rationing. 
I  will  oppose  the  amendment. 

GASOLINE   RATIONING 

Gasoline  rationing  has  the  superficial 
appeal  of  being  an  equitable  method  for 
allocating  shortfalls  to  all  motorists.  Ra- 
tioning appears  equitable  until  one  gets 
into  the  question  of  how  exceptions  will 
be  granted  and  the  complicated  proce- 
dures that  will  ensue— in  effect,  draft 
boards  for  the  entire  driving  population. 
Special  appeals  and  exceptions  will  not 
only  be  difficult  to  deal  with  adminis- 
tratively,  but  will  raise  serious  equity 
problems.  What  is  equitable  to  a  driver 
in  New  Jersey  is  quite  different  from 
what  is  equitable  to  a  driver  in  Wyoming. 
In  addition,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  think  our  World  War  II  experience 
with  rationing  demonstrates  that  a  ra- 
tioning system  would  work  today.  How- 
ever, the  circumstances  of  World  War  n 
rationing  were  much  different  from  to- 
day. For  example,  there  are  more  than 
153  million  vehicles  operating  today  in 
the  United  States— four  times  the  num- 
ber in  use  during  World  War  11  when 
this  coimtry  last  imposed  rationing. 

Moreover,  rationing  poses  a  potential 
administrative  nightmare.  Gasoline  ra- 
tioning requires  no  less  than  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  currency  complete  with 
open  market  activities  and  a  checking 
account  system.  In  effect,  a  second  cur- 
rency would  be  created.  The  use  of  20 
billion  coupons  a  year,  two-and-one  half 
times  the  actual  money  in  circulation, 
will  be  difficult  to  distribute  and  account 
for.  In  addition,  such  a  great  number  of 
coupons  would  provide  enticing  oppor- 
tunities for  counterfeiters. 

Our  experience  with  the  development 
of  a  rationing  plan  has  demonstrated 
the  futility  and  fallacy  of  this  approach. 
The  development  of  a  gasoline  rationing 
plan  has  had  a  long,  arduous,  and  dis- 
mal history.  The  Congress  has  directed 
the  President  to  develop  a  rationing  plan 


on  two  separate  occasions  in  the  last  6 
years :  In  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1975  and  the  Emergency 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1979.  The 
Department  of  Energj-  labored  for  years 
to  develop  an  acceptable  plan.  On  the 
third  submission  to  the  Congress,  a 
standby  rationing  plan  was  finally  ac- 
cepted. That  plan  went  into  effect  on 
July  30.  1980.  However,  authority  for 
gasoline  rationing,  and  hence  preimple- 
mentation  of  the  plan,  expired  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981. 

The  standby  gasoline  rationing  plan 
that  was  adopted  last  year  is  an  emer- 
gency measure  designed  to  distribute  the 
effects  of  a  gasoline  shortage  on  an  effi- 
cient and  equitable  basis  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  price  alone.  However,  a  re- 
port entitled  'The  United  States  Re- 
mains Unprepared  for  Oil  Import  Dis- 
ruption" which  the  General  Accounting 
Office  issued  on  September  29.  1981.  in- 
dicates that  the  plan  is  neither  efficient 
nor  equitable. 

For  example,  the  GAO  report  ex- 
pressed doubts  that  gasoline  would  be 
available  where  the  coupons  are  because 
the  plan  doss  not  have  a  system  to  guar- 
antee that  initial  distribution  of  gasoline 
and  coupons  would  match  and  because 
the  plan  is  based  on  historical  use  pat- 
terns which  may  not  be  appUcable  dur- 
ing a  crisis.  The  GAO  report  notes  that 
the  information  upon  which  coupon  dis- 
tribution is  to  be  based  may  be  difficult 
to  obtain  on  a  timely  basis  and.  in  any 
case,  may  have  an  error  factor  as  high 
as  20  percent.  The  report  also  questions 
the  adequacy  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  standby  plan  deals  with  interstate 
and  intrastate  distribution  of  gasoline 
and  notes  that  the  imposition  of  ration- 
ing implies  some  form  of  price  control 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  GAO  analysis  of  the  stand- 
by gasoline  rationing  plan  appear  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  to  the  Congress  of  thb 
tJNiTED  States 
("The    United   States    Remains   Unprepared 
for  on  Import  Disruptions"  September  29. 
1981.  Chapter  VI) 

GASOLINE   RATIONING 

The  Emergency  Conservation  Act  of  1979 
amended  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  and  required  the  administration 
to  submit  a  gasoline  rationing  plan  to  Con- 
gress (in  addition  to  the  one  that  Congress 
turned  down  in  May  1979).  That  plan  was 
submitted  in  June  1980.  and  effectively  ap- 
proved the  following  month.  Authority  for 
gasoline  rationing,  and  hence  the  plan,  will 
expire  on  September  30.  1981. 

As  adopted,  the  Standby  Gasoline  Ra- 
tioning Plan  is  an  emergency  measure  de- 
signed to  distribute  the  effects  of  a  gasoline 
shortage  on  a  basis  other  than  price  alone. 
Its  two  primary  alms  are:  (1)  efficiency— 
that  essential  needs,  such  as  agriculture  and 
emergency  services,  be  met:  and  (2)  equity— 
that  bv  and  larpe.  motorists  In  each  state 
incur  the  same  percentage  reduction  In  gas- 
oline. Tn  the  event  of  a  20  percent  shortfall 
and  the  Implementation  of  the  rationing 
plan,  the  Department  of  Energy  calculates 
that  priority  users  would  receive  90  percent 
of  their  base  period  use,  firms  and  businesses 
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,t,  and  Individual  motorists  70  pei- 
these    calculations,    most    private 
would   receive   about  42   gallons 
le. 

nmary  of  the  rationing  plan 
ttial  amount  of  ration  rights  to  gal- 
I  asoline  would  be  calculated  for  each 
1  sed   on   a   formula   taking   account 
historical    use    of    gasoline    In    that 
Irhin   each   state,    individuals   with 
eglstered  motor  vehicles  would  re- 
allotment    lor   each    vehicle.   The 
of    allotments    would    be    limited 
to  3  per  household.  Local  rationing 
)uld  be  set  up  to  give  supplemental 
*:s   to   hardship   cases.   These   hard- 
ments  would  be  governed  by  gulde- 
eloped    cooperatively    bv    Federa'. 
"    local     t'Dvernments     Buiine  ses 
receive  supplemental  allotmen'.s 
in  their  operations,  as  would  goy- 
■  units  and  other  organizations  pro- 
intlal  public  services, 
he  exception  of  agriculture,  allot- 
ir    these    priority    activities    within 
-;    would    be    deducted    from    the 
al    allotment.    Asricultural    allot- 
>uld    be   deducted    from    the    total 
nationally    before    distribution    i; 
the  individual  States.  This  treat- 
xgrlculture  avoids  very  small  allo'- 
other  categories  of  end-u.sers  thut 
lit   from  the  size  of  the  aprlcu!- 
ty  category  in  highly  agricultural 
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Ignlficant  aspects  of  the  plan  deal 


Reserves 

Jailon    Re.serves    would    be    estab- 

use  by  State  and   local  offices  \:\ 

1  ardshlp   allotments.   States   would 

-  iderable   discretion   In   the  use    of 

ill  reserves   subject  to  gener.il  DOE 

and  euldellnes. 

uld  establish  a  national  ration  re- 

ifeet  national  disaster  needs  and  to 

lotments  to  Canadian  and  Mexican 

i:se  their  vehicles  to  do  business 


w[iance  of  Ration  Allotments 
illotments  would  be  issued  in  tho 
overnment    ration    checks,    which 
exchanged   for   ration  coupons  at 
coupon   Issuance  points 
Coupons 
enlist    the    participation    of 
organizations    to    Issue    coupons 
organizations  would  be  supplied  with 
V  DOE  and  would  serve  as  ration 
■  ing"  points  for  check  recipients, 
would    be   distributed   In    series 
e  when  each  series  becomes  valid 
V  ould  be  valid  uutu  the  end  of  the 
irogram 

Ration  Banking 
and    organizations    that    use 
titles  of  gasoline  could  open  ra- 
ng accounts  at  participating  ra- 


w  >uld 


cai  h 
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holders  could  deposit  valid  cou- 

'-n  checks  to  their  accounts  and 

checks  against  their  accounts 


activities  currently  Identified  in 
e:   (1)  emergency  services,  which 

enforcement,  fire  fighting,  emer- 

Ical      services,     snow     removal 
iijiicatlons  services,   utilities   serv- 

and  rescue  operations,  and   the 

Service.    (2)   sanitation  services, 

passenger  transportation.  Inclutl- 

(4)  the  Department  of  Defense. 

to  Its  activities  directly  related 

itenance  of  national  seciirlty.  (5) 

production,  processing,  and  dls- 
6)  for-hlre  mall  and  small  par- 
"atlon  and  delivery.    (7)    energy 

f8)    short-term    vehicle   rental 

-  distribution. 


Ration  Rights  Market 
DOE  would  permit  the  sale  or  transfer  of 
ration  rights.  DOE  would  impose  no  price  or 
other  controls  on  this  maj-ket  except  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  abuse  or  disruption 
of  the  rationing  program. 

DOE  would  provide  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  on  the  price  and  availability 
of  ration  rights  in  the  market. 

DOE  would  have  the  autJiority  to  buy  or 
sell  ration  rights  in  order  to  maintain  an  on- 
going balance  between  the  number  of  ration 
rights  outstanding  and  the  supply  of  gasoline 
and  to  ensure  the  availability  of  ration  rights 
where  needed. 

Rationing  plan  status 
Pre-implemcntatlon— The  plan  was  In  the 
pre-lmplemeniatlon  (planning)  stage  until 
recently  In  order  to  bring  the  plan  to  a 
state  or  operational  readiness,  pre-imple- 
mentation  called  for  two  consecutive  ac- 
tions : 

Developing  and  instituting  a  detailed 
plan  for  managing  the  entire  pre-implemen- 
tation  effort,  and 

Completing  16  specific  pre-lmplementa- 
tlon  tasks.- 

The  Department  of  Energy  hoped  to  com- 
plete the  pre-implementatlon  phase  within 
one  year,  but  the  administration's  decision 
not  to  continue  funding  and  to  not  seek 
renewal  of  authority  for  rationing  have  put 
pre-implementatlon  In  Umbo. 

Implementation— In   order  to  Implement 
the  rationing  plan,  the  President  must  deter- 
mine that  this  action  Is  required  by  a  severe 
energy  interruption  or  Is  necessary  to  com- 
ply  with   obligations  of   the   United   States 
under   the    International    Energy    Program 
EPCA  sec.  201(d)   defines  a  severe  shortage 
as  a  20  percent  shortfall   likely   to  last   30 
days  or  more  and  one  which  Is  not  manage- 
able under  other  emergency  authorities.  The 
shortage  must  be  expected  to  have  a  major 
adverse  Impact  on  national  health  or  safety, 
or  on  the  national  economy.  An  obligation 
arising  out  of  the  International  Energy  Pro- 
gram must  have  comparable  adverse  implica- 
tions.   In    enacting    the    authority   for   the 
standby  Gasoline  Rationing  Plan,  the  con- 
ference  committee    recognized    that    In    an 
emergency,  data  may  be  imprecise  and  that 
the  determination  of  a  20  percent  shortfall 
Is  likely  to  require  "a  high  degree  of  Judg- 
ment and  the  exercise  of  discretion."  If  the 
administration  Is  unable  to  affirm  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  shortfall  will  reach  the  20 
percent   trigger,   the   President  may.   never- 
theless, request  Implementation  of  the  plan, 
subject  to  approval  by  both  houses. 
Unanswered  questions 
Equity— The  Standby  Gasoline  Rationing 
Plan  attempts  to  distribute  the  effects  of  a 
gasoline  shortage  equitably  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis.  That  is.  motorists  and  other  gaso- 
line users  in  one  State  are  expected  to  ex- 
perience about  the  same  relative  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  gasoline  available  to  them 
as  users  in  another  State  even  though  normal 
or    historic    consumption    in    these    States 
varied  widely.  This  result  Is  achieved  by  (1) 
basing    the    distribution    of    ration    rights 
among  the  states  on   the  basis  of  gasoline 
use  In  the  most  lecent  base  period  and  for 
businesses  on  historic  use.  and  (2)  deducting 
agricultural   allotments  from   the  total  na- 
tional allotment  before  distribution   to  in- 
dividual states.  If  this  second  provision  had 


-These  tasks  address  allotment  planning 
ration  check  production,  national  vehicle 
registration  file,  ration  check  Issuance  and 
reconciliation,  coupon  production,  coupon 
distribution,  ration  banking  operations.  Fed- 
eral organization.  State  and  local  roles,  allo- 
cation program  Interface,  ration  rights,  mar- 
ket operations,  adjustments  and  appeals, 
audit  and  enforcement,  management  infor- 
mation systems,  public  information  and 
readiness  maintenance. 


not  been  made,  non -agricultural  users  in 
heavily  agricultural  states  would  have  re- 
ceived significantly  Bm.aller  shares,  because 
of  the  size  of  the  agricultural  priority  cate- 
gory. 

However,  Intra-state  differences  in  gaso- 
line use  may  well  be  as  great  as  those  found 
among  the  States.  Thus.  Intra-state  Inequi- 
ties in  heterogeneous  States  like  California 
New  York  or  Texas  might  be  greater,  and 
hardships  greater,  than  among  States  The 
plan  does  not  address  this  problem.  Instead 
It  makes  provisions  for  States'  Ration  Re- 
serves to  be  established  In  each  state  for  use 
by  State  and  local  offices  in  Issuing  hardship 
allotments.  States  will  be  given  considerable 
discretion  in  the  use  of  these  reserves  sub- 
ject to  general  DOE  standards  and  guide- 
lines. DOE  proposes  that  the  responsibilities 
of  State  and  local  governments  for  allot- 
ment distribution  will  lncrea.se  commensur- 
ate with  their  capacity  and  willingness  to 
undertake  these  tasks  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  the  states  allotment  set  aside 
be  increased  accordingly. 

Price  control  and  continuing  allocations— 
By  implication  the  imposition  of  rationing 
implies  some  form  of  price  control  If  the 
price  of  gasoline  were  simply  allowed  to  rise 
to  a  market  clearing  level,  the  limited  supply 
would  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  price  an 
alternative  rationing  Is  designed  to  avoid'  In 
fact,  ration  coupons  and  rights  are  expected 
to  trade  freely  on  a  "white  market  "  and  their 
price  when  bought  or  sold  will  represent  the 
difference  between  the  base  price  of  casolinP 
cJ?,H  ''^«,'?*''''"  clearug  price  for  the  amount 
sold  on  the  white  market.  It  Is  difficult  to  see 

.^^.^,^^  P"^"  '^^'^  ^"^  maintained  without 
som^e    form   of   controls   and    allocations    by 

frn'^^?,!  ruel-Dlesel  fuel  has  been  excluded 
from  the  present  plan,  because  it  Is  inter- 
changeable with  home  heating  oil    The  De- 

rif/iw"\ ''°"^'"*''^  '^"'  compliance  with 
diesel  fuel  rationing  could  be  enforced  onlv 

uJZTt"'''\'  '"'''■  """^  '^'^l  intended  o 
undertake  a  further  study  of  this  issue  before 
the  recent  change  in  administration 

TImellness-If  the  rationing  plan  were 
fully  pre-lmplemented  DOE  officials  esti- 
mated that  mobllizatlon-that  is  the  period 
between  the  President's  proclamation  of  an 
emergency  and  l.-nplementation-would  take 
hree  months.  This  interval  Is  longer  than 

aRe  to  take  p^^I''  '"""  '°'  ^  P'^^^''^''  ^^ort" 
age  to  take  effect  as  a  result  of  consumption 
of   normal   stockpiles   and   receipt   of  oU   In 

well   in   «h""*''  ^^^P^   '"'eh'   ^«   nece  L  y 
well   in  advance  of  that,   however    to  avoid 
immediate  reactions  such  as  hoard  ng  in  an 
t.cipatlon  Of  a  physical  shortage    -^hegaso 

sumablv  hf.  "'°'^^"°"  P^^e^"""  woufd^p^e- 
sumably  be  Imposed  to  deal  with  this  prob- 

Workabillty  of  the  rationing  plan-One 
element  crucial  to  the  success  of  ration  wu 
matching  the  distribution  of  both  ratfon 
coupons  and  gasoline.  There  was  no  svstem 

?hatTn^t?af  dT/'^'H  "°"''  '^''^^  guaraS 
that    initial    distribution    of    gasoline    and 

s°n''k°elv  t7blf ,""'?  ^°^^°^"'  ^"°'«'°n 
Z^l^  \     }'^  imperfect,  and  the  rationing 

rIehts'ThLl?'  'M  ''''  "■^"^f"  °'  ™"'"n 
rights.  Therefore,  the  allocation  system  must 

provide  a  mechanism  for  supplies  to  "cl^se" 

demand    in    the    form   of    ration    righ  s    or 

coupons  actually  used.   Another  problem  °s 

that  rationing  would  be  based  on  hlstoHca! 

use  patterns.  But  during  a  disruption,  use 

patterns    may    be    radically    different     Here 

agam  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that 

gasoline    may   not    be    available    where   the 

coupons  are. 

The  information  upon  which  the  distri- 
bution is  to  be  based  may  be  difficult  to  ob- 
tain on  a  timely  basis.  A  date  base  includ- 
ing State  motor  vehicle  registration  flies  Is 
called  for  during  Implementation,  but  has 
been  suspended.  Furthermore,  it  may  con- 
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„»  .,rn«   There  is  also  hardships  for  suburban  and  rural  households  my    distinguished    colleague    from    Ar- 

tain  up  to  20  P"^^^»^  «"°?,^,T?*^*d  busi-  arising  out  of  rationing.  kansas  for  an  articulate  and  eloquent 

rss'v^^^niu  bfp'rSisCJ^^nf  ifTt.  Conclusion  expression  of  the  underlying  principles 

how  much  delay  will  be  caused  by  the  need  ^^jj^  rationing  has  a  certain  surface  ap-  that  embody  this  amendment  as  I  have 

to    establish    their    entitlement    to    ration  j    ^^^  questions  raised  here  cast  doubt  offered  it. 

ri„i,ts  on  Its  practicality.  Indeed,  rationing  is  clear-  aU  we  are  both  saying.  Mr.  Presiaent. 

Burfnefari/  and   private  costs  of  rationing  ly  not  workable  now,  and  there  are  Indica-  jg    j^at   if    there   COmes    upon    tills   Na- 

t  V,          .<J,f»rt   thP  nre-imolementa-  lions  that  even  with  adequate  pre-implemen-  tion  the  necessity  for  conservation,  this 

nn^'n    readtn^:     mafntenanc^e    m7b  uTation,  tatlon  the  program  would  t>ejlis^"°"-  A""  next  time,  let  it  be  fair.  The 

r  o rerat'oTcosro"  rationing.  By  Us  cai-  t^,,\^,^^rd 'ru'nTthl  midst  T:  i^uc'h  Statistics  the  Senator  cited  are  absolutely 

cuiation.    pre-impiementation    would    have  ^'^^'^^^^  ^f'J.i;  shortfall  than  the  country  correct  as  to  the  percentages  required 

probably  cost  »130  million.  The  largest  com-  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^   ^^^  confusion  and  panic  for  energy  by  the  various  income  group- 

ponents   include   the   following:  m  such  a  situation  count  heavily  against  ings  in  this  Nation.  And  believe  me.  they 

Estimated  costs  ^jje  smooth  functioning  of  any  large,  novel,  ^re  still  suffering  and  they  are  still  bear- 

MiKtons  ^^jj  complex  distribution  scheme.  Clearly,  if  ^^g  ^^^  inordinate  share  of  the  cost  of 

Ration  check  Issuance  and  reconclUa-  Murphy's  Law  '  works  anytime.  It  wUl  work  ^^^^g..  j^  relation  to  their  incomes. 

„on  and  national  vehicle  registra-  ^^ring  a  20  P^^'l^"^°'J^.^^,l  °"  f  °'ve^a,  Second,     the     distinguished     Senator 

tlon    tile - «21.0  other  alternative  are  available,  and  several  ^,^^^ 

To^X'^To'^Sn'^rmnon'n..  are  outlined  In  Chapter  XII  [rthis  triggered?  Believe  me.  if  the  cir- 

Ponoons)                              18.0  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  con-  cumstances  exist  to  trigger  the  Presi- 

states  and  local  Vo"les/f unctions 10.9  elusion  the  GAO  report  reaches  on  the  ^^^^^,^  action,  circumstances  will  exist  to 

nop  Pstimates  of  the  annual  feasibility  of  the  standby  gasoline  ration-  ^      ^^^  j^is  authority  if  he  chooses  to 

J;  of"'"ead  n^S   i^ainttnance   range   be-  ing  plan  is  devastating.  That  report  con-  ^^^  ^^   j^  is  not  that  we  do  not  have  an 

t ween    $25   and   $39    million.   Mobilization  eluded:  example  in  hand  as  to  what  happens  on 

costs  will  cover  the  period  (90  days  or  less)  while  rationing  has  a  certain  surface  ap-  ^^^jg  jypg  gj  proposal.  Somebody  is  going 

from  the  time  when  rationing  Is  authorized  peal,  the  questions  raised  here  cast  doubt  on  ^^  ^^^^  ^  refresh  my  memory:  Did  the 

^r^ui^^r^.^'^unSon'^.^^f^n  ---iSo^rerpL^t^  is.^^v^:r^^i^X- 

^^T^Xe^^^^^^^^^  --arwo^Srdi^I^tTo^rAXrtrs  fd^erc^l^^standby  autLW 

n^.n^ronce   ratTonlng   is   in   effect.    DOE  gigantic   program  would   have   to   be   Instl-  I   am   told   yes.   I   believe   that   is    the 

Lt^mates  quarterly  co^«  at  $474.4  n>nnon.  tuted  and  run  in  the  midst  of  a  much  more  ftrst  time  we  did  that. 

H^  ,,n   nri^arllv  of  coupon   distribution  .seriotis  oil  shortfall  than  the  country  has  had  jj^j.      McCLURE.     Will     the     Senator 

?i-^9  4  minion r  banking  operations  ($101.5  to  face.  The  confusion  and  panic  In  such  a  j^j, 

^ifmnK"^  ^"  ""  roles.functions  -tua^.n^couiat^heavny^ag^^^^^^  ^l^^^iS' ^^!re'^:JZ'^Sor. 

'*^tV7ri^aTe    sector    will    also    experience  c^-tributloia^cheme.  C^^^^^  itv    tha^'S^^fed    b«ween%he 'e^^^^^ 

T\r.'l.V:inZl  wHl  unq^^s  o°-  cr  r^^e^r  Oil  sCt^u''  '"""^  '''  Policy  and  conservation  Act  and  the 
the  shortage  itself.  ^^"''^'^.  r^',  "  "*„-„„ed  j,  ,  •  EPAA.  and  that  authority  was  invoked 
"'^-  n,^?  a^til^u.  ^Ration  ng"  per  Vwiu  Tm-  Until  recently,  the  standby  Plan  was  in  ^PAA^  ^^^^  administration.  A  plan  wa.s 
economic  act! vit J  ^Rat.onugpe  ^^  ^^^  preimplementation  .stage.  However  developed,  and  that  standby  plan  was 
Cus!,ie"ef  and  indvSs  such  as  the  oper-  preimplementation  of  the  plan  has  ceased  ^^^^  ^P  ^^^  p^,  ^^  pj^,, 
ators  of  gas  stations  who  will  have  to  keep  since  the  administration  mdicated  that  ^^  wEICKER.  So.  if  I  am  not  mis- 
track  of  coupons  as  well  as  money.  These  jt  would  no  longer  contmue  to  fund  the  ^^^^^  j^  ^^g  ^^  ^j^g  ygj.y  gjjd  of  President 
private  sector  c-vsts.  though  real,  are  impossl-  program.  Furthermore,  the  DOE  re-  carter's  administration, 
ble  to  quantify.  ^  ,.w„„„  scinded  the  standby  rationmg  plan  >es-  .-  McCLURE  The  regulations  that 
jr  °^';rt;r,"nlp\an"wiu  inc'rnS  terday.  so  there  is  no  longer  a  standby  ..^f/isfued  have  been  revoked,  and  the 
\]:rL  n^mberfof  usfrs  b,  M  ,  r^es  of  seri-  Plan  on  the  books^  j^oney  to  enforce  them  has  been  deleted, 
oulshorrages  ratroning  wouii  assure  access  Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  fault  •  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^een  effectively  ter- 
?o  some  gfsoiine  bv  all  motor.,  ts  (particu-  lies  not  with  this  particular  plaii  or  with  ^j^^^^^.  j^  ^ied  with  the  expiration  of 
larU°priority  usersiand  would  laeip  to  eiimi-  the  DOE.  but  that  gasohne  rationing    s  ^p^^ 

nate  walling  lines,  stabilize  th.  market  for  g^    inherently    unworkable    and    lutue  ^^    WEICKER    I  thank  my  distln- 

easoiine.  and  mitigate  economic  disruption^  exercise.  We  should  not  make  the  mis-  jg^g^j  colleague  and  friend  from  Idaho. 

The  impiemenution  °f  "^J^'^'l^P/"  ^'^/^Vs  in  ^ake  of  going  down  that  road  agam.  ^                         ■        j^^.  President,  is  that 

,s  expecred  to  make  sub,tantiai  sa^ings  in                 president,  let  me  summarize  by  ^'  ,-     «  ^        ^  ^  ^^at,  6  vears 

friZeZtTrlTin'.T:i%Ts^^^^^^^^  saying  that  at  least  the  Senator  from  j^^f stTndb^  YaUoning  plan.  We 'have 

Which  wou?d  otherwise  occur  as  a  result  of  Arkansas  stated  ^^  correct^^y .  vv hich  mam  ^^^^  ^j^^^^^j,  ^^^  ^g^cise.  We  know  how 

unnecessary  dislocations.  people  do  not.   and  I  appreciate   that^  injcally  difficult  it  is  to  arrive  at  that 

DOE  has  also  examined  the  income  dis-  when  he  said  that  this  would  equate  ine  ^.^^    ^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  jg^^^n  from  that 

trlbutlon  effects  of  the  current  plan.  Their  supplies  shared  equitably  with  fairness.  ,  ^        ^^^  ^g^^g  gyre  we  do  not  have  to 

calculations  Indicate  that  the  P°°''  ''°"i°  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  m  his  re-  through  it  again?  Or.  the  next  time 

rfdd\tTona!'g^Td%"he"reun"ve.v':LTthv  ".arks  also  correctly  identified  it  as  a  ^°jfS„  gets' into  difficulty.  wUl  we 

wouw  1  rfcLf  but  probabrv  relatively  less  sharmg  of  shortages.  ,^^^g  ^^        through  the  difficulty  of  fol- 

Than  mwdie^come  motorists.  DOE  has  also  Far  too  many  people  view  gasoline  ra-  ^^^     ^j.^.^^j     ^^^g^^  ^o  do  the 

anaWMd  the  effect  of  Issuing  ration  rights  tioning  as  a  means  bV  which  they  %ull  ^  ^^^\y^^     o 

on  the  basJof  licensed  drivers  rather  than  get  what  they  need.  The  very  purpose  ''^{^IJ^'^^l   President,  all  the  attention 

vehicle  registration.  This  analysis  shows  that  of  gasoline  rationing  IS  to  make  sure  that  j^.  ^^^^    j  ^^^g^j  ^^j. 

this  alternative  would  increase  Income  trans-  ^j^gy  ^o  not  get  what  they  want,  but  that  ^  J"    ,    .       ju  ^^^^  jor  deregulation  of 

fers  from  households  with  higher   ncome    o  j^          ^  jggg  jj^an  they  want.  They  will  „^^°"^'^°'„ ''t  „„  on  for  the  supply  side. 

ikeiy  to  own  newer,  more  fuel-efficient  cars,  to  the  burdens  of  gfttmg  this  legislation  ^^^itjl^jn  \  ^^atter  of  a  year,  there 

DOE  has  examined  the  Impact  of  rationing  passed,  and  maybe  the  additional  burden  ^'^^^  ^^       con<^ervation  at  ail-none, 

on  suburban  and  rural  areas.  Suburban  and  ^^.^^^^  be  fatal   to  the   passage  of  the  ''""  "f.'"     „_.„„  ^q  have  conservation, 

rural  households  tend  to  drive  more  on  aver-  ^^.^  ^^^^^.  j^^  President.  xvhateversvstem  is  devised    the  burden 

rvi^n\^"ho;^v^r.''do:f.^f  re^isVnfri^orl        Mr.  WEICKER^  Mr.  President  m^  r^  rrfd^^air^Pon^^hrrh^ulders   of  all 

intSe  use  of  particular  vehicles,  but  rath-  marks  will  be  brief.  First,  I  want  to  thank  Americans.  Indeed,  if  we  follow  suit  as 

er  the  operation  of  a  larger  number  of  yehl-  -^       --  —  „ro„„    ^.m   go  to  what  the  concepts  of  equity  of  par- 

cles.  Miles  traveled  per  vehicle  is  surprisingly  Anything   that   can  go  wrong,  wui  g  tjcipation  in  the  process  are.  it  is  those 

constant.  Therefore,  DOE  does  not  foresee  wrong.  ^ 
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I  as  and  nays  were  ordered. 
\MEICKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
of  my  time. 

bCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
S<  nator  from  Louisiana. 
J<I>HNSTON.  Mr.  President,  just 
briefly,  I  stated  earlier  in  this 
I  thought  this  bill  was  flawed 
did  not  have  any  provisions 
)ect  to  gasoline  rationing,  no 
jrogram.  I  believe  that  is  true, 
we  should  have  some  such  pro- 
do  not  believe,  however,  that 
e  way  to  do  it.  I  wish  that  we 
e  an  amendment  that  would 
lote  on  the  principle  of  whether 
should  busy  itself  with  putting 
a  program.  If  that  were  the 
«Jould  vote  decidedly  yes. 

that  this  particular  provision 
Mr.  President,  in  that  it  does 
for  a  trigger.  I  well  remem- 
during  the  last  gasoline  ration- 
here,  in  Congress,  we  actually 
pfoposed  rationing  program  over 
of  the  trigger  and  over  the 
f  how  supplies  would  be  shared 
States.   Congress   actually 
program.  So.  to  simply  give  to 
carte  blanche   authority 
trigger  at  all.  without  any 
on  his  power,  without  any  di- 
to  how  he  shares  or  provides 
scaring  of  product.  I  think  is  a 
l^ower  that  is  too  great, 
not  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  proper  thing  to  do  in  terms 
some  kind  of  standby  rationing 
I  believe  we  do  need  such  a 
lirogram.  My  personal  prefer- 
standby  program  would  be  one 
the  free  market,  that  is  a  real 
amendment,    different    from 
Senator  Bradley  would  have 
this  morning,  by  providing  that 
tvindfall  caused  by  the  sudden 
(OUld  be  recycled  to  the  public 
t  would  be  recycled  in  one  of 
-either  through  the  income  tax 
h  withholding,  or  through  so- 
ty,  or  possiblv  with  sales  tax 
the  States.  I  have  introduced 
which  is  S.  824. 
bill  have  problems?  We  do 


that' 


not  know.  It  has  not  had  hearings.  The 
point  is  that  we  ought  to  have  hearings 
on  this  subject.  We  ought  to  begin  to  look 
at  the  possibility  of  a  standby  rationing 
program. 

Do  I  think  it  ought  to  be  mvoked?  Do 
I  hope  it  will  be  invoked?  Do  I  want  the 
control  of  consumption  and  pricing  and 
all  of  that  gasoline?  Of  course  not.  No 
one  does.  But  if  the  situation  gets  bad 
enough,  if  the  cutoff  were  that  which 
would  be  caused  by  blockading  of  the 
Straits  of  Hormuz,  we  shall  need  a  gaso- 
line rationing  program  and  need  it  in 
place,  and  we  shall  not  have  time  to  put 
it  together  at  that  point. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  that  sense,  I 
strongly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut:  We  need  a  program.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  the  program,  but  I 
congratulate  him  for  putting  up  the 
amendment  to  begin  the  debate  on  the 
question  of  whether  we  ought  to  have  it. 
I  hesitate  to  do  so,  Mr.  President,  but 
I  would  say  that,  since  this  is  not  the  pro- 
gram, we  probably  ought  to  put  it  on 
some  other  piece  of  legislation  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  work  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  get  that  done. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  just  30  seconds' 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  I  wUl. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  this  point,  that  nothing  in  this 
bill  is  triggered  until  the  President  makes 
the  determination  that  there  is  a  severe 
supply  interruption.  At  that  point,  vir- 
tually every  power  given  to  the  President 
in  this  bill  is  discretionary.  He  can  use 
it  or  not  use  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  there  is  no  trigger  here  similar  to 
the  one  in  EPAA.  If  there  is,  it  is  very 
hard  to  find. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  This  amendment  is 
not  subject  to  the  requirement  in  the  bill 
that  there  be  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
interruption,  which  is  the  test  applied  in 
the  bill  to  other  actions.  That  test  does 
not  apply  to  this  amendment  or  to  the 
gas  rationing  authority. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  When  does  this  bUl 
become  operative? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  says  the  President 
may  invoke  a  rationing  plan,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  This  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  not  an  amendment 
to  the  EPAA.  This  is  a  new  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  becomes  effective  upon  its 
passage  by  Congress  and  signing  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
kins), the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  ScHMiTT),  the  Senator  from  South 


Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  i  Mr.  Tower  )  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  THURMOND!  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
KA3SEBAUM).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22 
nays  73,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  341  Leg.] 
YEAS— 22 
Bcschwltz  Hucld:eston 

Bumpers  Inouye 

Byrd.  Rcbsrt  C.  Kennedy 
Cranston  Leahy 

Dodd  Levin 

Glenn  Mathias 

Hart  Metzenbaum 

HolUngs  Moynlhan 


Pe:i 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Sarban3s 

Weicker 

Williams 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

BuKor 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  F 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Ccchran 
Cohen 
O'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConclnl 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Durenberger 


Hatfield 
Hawkins 


Jr. 


NAYS— 73 
Eagletcn 
East 
Kxon 
Ford 
Gam 

Goldwater 
Gorton 
Grass. ey 
Hatch 
Hayakawa 
Henin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
KasEcbaum 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 
Matsunaga 
Mattlngly 
McClure 


Melcher 

Mitchell 

Murkowski 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

S.\mms 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorlnsky 


NOT  VOTING- 5 

Schmitt  Tower 

Thurmond 


So  Mr.  Weicker's  amendment  (UP  No. 
547)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  wish  to  inform  the 
Members  as  to  what  remains  on  this  bill. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  requests  for 
information.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, there  is  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger )  on  which  there  will 
be  a  brief  discussion.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment can  be  accepted. 

Then,  following  the  disposition  of  the 
Durenberger  amendment,  there  will  be 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  which  will  have,  I  am  told, 
approximately  10  minutes  of  debate  on 
each  side.  Then  we  should  go  to  a  vote 
on  that  amendment.  I  know  of  no  other 
amendment,  so  we  can  then  proceed  to 
final  passage. 

If  there  are  others  who  have  amend- 
ments or  further  discussion— I  am  told 
they  can  go  shop  them  somewhere  else. 
( Laughter.  ] 
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UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    548 

(Purpoee:  To  provide  Congressional  oversight 
for  standby  regulations) 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent I  call  up  my  amendment  which  is 
at  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report.  ,       ^  „ 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERCEB)   proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  548. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  ,„.^,      i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
Page  12.  Unes  10  through  16.  strike  Sec- 
tion 4(c)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

(c)(1)  The  President,  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  promulgate  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  standby  regulations  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  authorities  pursuant  to  this 

(2)  Standby  regulations  promulgated 
under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  Im- 
plemented according  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d)  or  this  section  unless  approved 
by  the  Congress  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  ^     .,     , 

(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4)  or 
this  subsection,  standby  regulations  shall  be 
considered  approved  by  the  Congress  at  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  30  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  such  regulations  are  transmitted  to 
both  Houses,  unless  between  the  date  of 
transmittal  and  the  end  of  such  30-day 
period,  both  Houses  pass  resolutions  stating 
in  substance  that  each  House  does  not  ap- 
prove such  regulations. 

(4)  Standby  regulations  may  be  considered 
approved  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  60-day-calendar 
period  after  the  date  on  which  such  regula- 
tions are  transmitted,  if  each  House  of  Con- 
eress  approves  a  resolution  afflrmatlvely  stat- 
ing in  substance  that  such  House  approves 
the  regulations.  

(5)  Once  standby  regulations  are  promul- 
gated and  approved  by  the  Congress  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
aniendments  to  the  regulations,  except 
amendments  to  regulations  which  are  in  ef- 
fect pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  amend- 
ments to  regulations  which  the  President 
has  proposed  to  take  effect  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion Technical  or  clerical  amendments  may 
be  prescribed  and  become  effective  without 
Congressional  approval. 

(6)  Each  House  shall  consider  resolutions 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  standby  regula- 
tions and  amendments  to  such  regulations 
according  to  the  provisions  of  section  552  of 
the  Energy  and  Policy  Conservation  Act  (42 

use    6422) . 

(7)  If  regulations  promulgated  and  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  this  section  are  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
the  President  shall  within  30  days  submit  re- 
vised reeulatlons  to  the  Coneress  for  aoproval 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
This  paragraph  does  not  apply  to  amend- 
ments to  the  regulations  once  approved. 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  5  minutes  of  the  time 
allotted  on  this  amendment. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment 
would  provide  for  congressional  review 


of  the  standby  regulations  proposed  by 
the  President  to  implement  S.  1503.  As 
the  bill  is  written  now,  after  enactment, 
there  would  be  no  further  role  for  the 
Congress  in  establishing  national  petro- 
leum policy  until  we  are  in  a  disruption 
which  requires  use  of  the  authorities 
granted  by  S.  1503. 

Under  the  amendment  I  am  proposing, 
congressional  review  of  the  standby 
regulations  would  occur  as  soon  as  they 
are  promulgated.  The  President  would 
transmit  the  regulations  to  Congress. 
They  would  be  considered  approved  for 
standby  status  unless  vetoed  by  both 
Houses  within  30  days.  If  we  do  veto  the 
regulations,  the  President  would  have  30 
days  to  present  revised  regulations  for 
the  same  type  of  review. 

Let  me  say  again  that  this  is  a  two- 
House  veto.  The  same  review  procedures 
would  apply  to  any  substantive  amend- 
ments made  by  the  President  to  the  regu- 
lations once  cleared  by  Congress.  Amend- 
ments to  the  regulations  which  are  other 
than  technical  or  clerical  amendments 
would  have  to  lay  before  the  Senate  and 
the  House  for  30  days  subject  to  veto 
before  they  would  take  on  standby  status. 
I  support  S.  1503  regardless  the  fate 
of  this  amendment.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons for  passing  this  bill  now.  One  which 
the  chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee 
has  made  and  which  appeals  to  me  is 
that  it  would  be  far  better  to  design  an 
emergency  petroleum  policy  now  when 
we  are  not  under  the  pressures  of  an 
energy  crisis,  than  it  would  be  to  wait  for 
the  next  crisis  to  see  what  kind  of  policy 
is  necessary.  Those  who  believe  that  we 
can  get  through  a  severe  petroleum  dis- 
ruption without  a  Federal  Government 
response  are  kidding  themselves  or  they 
were  not  here  in  1979  to  see  the  impact 
of  energy  disruptions  on  our  political 
system.  If  we  have  another  disruption 
Congress  will  see  the  need  to  act,  so  it  is 
better  to  design  the  policy  now  with  time 
to  contemplate  the  specifics,  than  it  is  to 
wait  until  the  gun  is  to  our  heads. 

But  S.  1503  as  drafted  has  no  role  for 
the  Congress  after  enactment.  As  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  pointed  out  it  is 
a  very  broad  and  general  grant  of  au- 
thority to  the  President.  Specific  regula- 
tions to  implement  this  act  could  take  al- 
most infinite  form.  And  Congress  would 
have  no  way  to  register  its  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  specifics  until  we  are 
again  in  a  disruption  and  it  is  time  to  pull 
the  trigger.  It  seems  to  this  Senator  that 
such  an  arrangement  defeats  the  very 
purpose  of  considering  and  designing 
the  policy  now.  Why  should  we  agree  to 
design  the  policy  now  and  put  off  the 
debate  on  the  specifics  imtil  the  disrup- 
tion is  upon  us? 

A  careful  reading  of  S.  1503  as  reported 
by  the  Energy  Committee  indicates  to 
this  Senator  that  the  committee  may  be 
contemplating  that  the  standby  regula- 
tions promulgated  now  should  not  in- 
clude specifics,  at  all.  Section  4(c)  says 
that  the  President  shall  promulgate  gen- 
eral standby  regulations  to  be  imple- 
mented with  such  additional  provisions 
as  may  be  determined  to  be  necessary  at 
the  time  of  the  disruption.  If  the  com- 
mittee intends  that  we  do  just  the  broad 


strokes  now  and  wait  until  the  shortfall 
to  get  specific,  S.  1503  will  not  accom- 
plish as  much  as  it  could.  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  wait  for  the  next  dis- 
ruption to  decide  on  the  specifics  of  our 
policy. 

Many  Senators  oppose  S.  1503.  They 
oppose  it  because  they  think  it  will  give 
a  safety  net  to  the  refining  industry.  But 
it  does  not  have  to  work  that  way.  S.  1503 
can  be  implemented  so  that  it  encourages 
rather  than  discourages  preparedness  by 
the  independent  refiners.  The  President 
might  require  the  maintenance  of  extra- 
ordinary Inventories  or  upgrading  of  re- 
finery capacity  as  a  condition  to  qualify 
as  a  buyer  in  a  crude  oil  sharing  pro- 
gram. But  for  the  regulations  to  give 
clear  signals  to  the  refiners  on  what  is 
expected  in  the  way  of  their  own  prep- 
aration for  the  next  shortfall,  the  regu- 
lations have  to  be  specific.  The  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  would  force  that  kind 
of  specificity. 

I  see  another  danger  in  the  approach 
that  the  committee  is  recommending.  I 
vividly  remember  the  shortfall  of  1979. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  standby  regu- 
lations laying  around— left  over  from 
the  Arab  embargo.  Nobody  had  ever 
bothered  to  keep  them  up  to  date— to 
reflect  changes  in  the  market  with 
changes  in  the  regulations.  The  base  pe- 
riod in  the  embargo  regulations  was 
1972-73.  When  the  shortfaU  of  1979  hit, 
it  was  apparent  to  our  policymakers  that 
a  6-year-old  base  period  would  not  work. 
Many  of  the  marketers  and  suppliers 
had  gone  out  of  business.  Other  retailers 
had  floated  around  in  the  wholesale 
markets  buying  from  suppliers  that  had 
no  flrm  supply. 

So  on  February  28,  DOE  rolled  the 
base  period  forward  to  1977-78  and  made 
the  new  base  period  effective  the  next 
day— March  1.  That  was  an  extremely 
disruptive  decision.  It  cut  a  lot  of  small 
businesses  off  from  their  sources  of  prod- 
uct immediately.  Beginning  on  March  1 
when  I  was  so  new  at  this  job  that  I 
did  not  even  know  what  a  base  period 
was.  mv  phone  began  to  ring.  Constitu- 
ents calling  to  say  that  the  Department 
of  Energy  was  putting  them  out  of 
business. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  those  events  re- 
enacted  when  the  next  disruption  oc- 
curs. I  want  the  regulations  to  be  specific, 
to  be  clear  and  to  be  up-to-date.  I  want 
everyone  to  know  where  they  stand  so 
that  they  can  make  the  proper  plans. 
They  have  a  right  to  know  exactly  what 
the  President  will  propose  and  what  the 
Congress  will  allow  him  to  implement. 
And  they  do  not  get  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1503  as  reported.  All  we 
will  get  in  the  President's  plans  under 
this  bill  are  the  broad  strokes.  The  spe- 
cifics will  come  later,  during  a  disruption. 
If  that  is  the  committee's  scenario.  I 
do  not  think  S.  1503  will  do  the  job  we 
expect.  What  happens  when  all  the  spe- 
cial interests  come  and  tell  us  they  do 
not  like  the  specifics?  Will  we  simply 
endorse  the  President's  plan?  Or  will 
there  be  an  effort  to  write  a  policy  into 
law  by  drafting  new  legislation?  And  Is 
that  not  precisely  what  we  are  trying  to 
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will  say  we  cannot  dot  the  "is" 
;s  the  "t's"  for  a  disruption  now. 
have  to  wait  until  it  gets  here 
each  disruption  is  different.  Well, 
nost  likely  true  for  the  small  dis- 
that  we  have  experienced.  But 
remind  the  committee  that  this 
on  only  applies  to  severe  disrup- 
kind  that  cutoff  10  to  20  per- 
our  supply.  In  those  kinds  of 
tances  the  level  of  stocks,  or  the 
of   the   disruption   or  its   likely 
vill  not  make  that  much  differ- 
also  think  that  we  can  ba  pre- 
a  variety  of  disruption?  in  ad- 
having  a  variety  of  mechanisms 
That  does  not  mean  that  we 
forego  consideration  of  the  de- 
each  program,  only  that  we  have 
programs    suited    for    different 
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I  wojld  make  two  final  points  before 
Madam  President.  First.  I  think 
1503  is  flawed  in  one  major  re- 
does not  consider  the  role  that 
petroleum  reserve  can  play 
petroleum  emergencies.  It  is 
the  President   has  authority 
her  law  to  distribute  oil  from  the 
how  does  that  distribution  plan 
the  authorities,  that  we  include 
?  Would  we  use  SPR  before  or 
rude  o'l-sharir?  pl^n  had  been 
?  And  how  would  the  oil  ac- 
d'stributed  if  we  did  choose  to 
SPR? 
the  committee  to  consider  these 
at  the  time  of  their  hearings, 
they  did  not,  I  understand 
plan  further  work  on  this  sub- 
near  future.  I  think  that  work 
done  in  conjunction  with  con- 
of  specific  standby  regulations 
to  implement  S.  1503.  The 
should  ask  the  President  for 
SPR  distribution  plan  to  ac- 
the   standby   regulations   and 
ask  the  President  for  a  policy 
on  the  use  of  SPR  in  relation 
authorities.  With  that  kind  of 
and  with  the  power  to  veto 
regulations.  Congre.ss  could 
partner  in  creating  our  new- 
energy  policy. 

Madam  President,  there  will 

particularly  Members  on 

who  will  say  that  we  do  not 

look  at  the  regulations  because 

1  rust  this  President  not  to  abuse 

After  all.  he  does  not  want 

first  place.  And  the  authorities 

by  this  act  expire  in  January 


do  not  think  that  it  is  time  to 

iting   laws   for   specific   Presi- 

Tl  lat  is  no  good  reason  to  abdicate 

in  establishing  national  energy 

it  is  perhaps  because  I  un- 

this  President's  energy  policies 

t|iat  I  am  insisting  on  a  congres- 

in  reviewing  the  regulations. 

this  President  or  another,  it  is 

Congress  that  can  give  authori- 

;hose  included  in  S.  1503.  If  we 

about  the  authority  we  dele- 

we  should  not  shirk  our  re- 

ty  to  assure  that  the  policies 

implfemen*'>d  as  we  intend.  And  in 


/Ind 


re  le 


this  case,  only  by  reviewing  the  standby 
regulations  can  we  gain  this  assurance. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  548.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  .send  to  the  desk  a  modification 
of  my  amendment  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  like  the  clerk  to  report? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ditren- 
BERGER)  proposes  a  modlflcatlon  to  UP 
amendment  No.  548. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  modification  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

Page  12.  lines  10  through  16.  strike  Sec- 
tion 4(C)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

(c)(1)  The  President,  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  promulgate  and  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress standby  regulations  for  administration 
of  the  authorities  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(2)  Standby  regulations  promulgated 
under  authority  of  this  Act  may  not  be  Im- 
plemented according  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d)  unless  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  standby  regulations  shall 
be  considered  approved  by  the  Congress  at 
the  end  of  the  first  period  of  30  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  on  which  such  regulations  are 
transmitted  to  both  Houses,  unless  between 
the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  such 
30-day  period,  both  Houses  pass  resolutions 
stating  In  substance  that  each  House  does 
not  approve  such  regulations. 

(4)  Standby  regulations  may  be  considered 
approved  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  30-day-calcn- 
dar  period  referred  to  In  paragraph  (3),  If 
each  House  of  Congress  approves  a  resolution 
affirmatively  stating  In  substance  that  such 
House  approves  the  regulations. 

(5)  Once  standby  regulations  are  promul- 
gated and  approved  by  the  Congress  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
.".mendments  to  the  regulations,  except 
amendments  to  regulations  which  have  been 
implemented  under  subsection  (a),  or 
amendments  to  regulations  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  to  implement  under  sub- 
section (d).  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Te-hnlcal  or  clerical  amendments  may 
be  prescribed  and  become  effective  without 
Congressional  approval.  Congressional  ap- 
proval is  not  required  for  any  additional 
irovlslons  to  the  rezulations  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  necessary  at  the  time  he 
s'lbmlts  notice  to  Congress  under  subsec- 
tion (d). 

1 6)  The  procedures  under  which  each 
HoMse  shall  con.sider  resolutions  to  approve 
under  paragraph  (4)  or  disapprove  under 
paragraph  (3)  the  standby  regulations  and 
amendments  to  such  rejulatlons  shall  be  the 
.same  as  the  procedures  set  forth  for  an 
energy  conservation  contlngencv  plan  In  sec- 
tions 552(c).  552(d)(n.  552(d)(3).  552(d) 
(4).  552id»  (5).  and  552(d)  (6)  of  the  Energy 
and  Pollcv  Conservation  Act  (42  tJ.S.C. 
6122). 

17 1  If  regulations  Drom'ileated  and  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  this  section  are  not  ap- 
proved by  tlie  Congress  according  to  the  pro- 


visions of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
the  President  shall  within  30  days  submit 
revised  regulations  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
proval according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  This  paragraph  does  not  apply  to 
amendments  to  the  regulations. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  modifications  are  minor.  They 
have  been  cleared  with  the  manager  of 
the  bill  on  our  side  and  with  the  rank- 
ing member  on  the  other  side,  and  I 
yield  at  this  point  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  wc 
have  worked  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  with  respect  to  this 
amendment,  and  the  modifications  he 
ha3  submitted  to  the  desk.  It  is  accspt- 
able  to  us,  and  we  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
the  modifications  make  this,  I  think,  a 
very  good  amendment.  The  Senator  has 
been  very  helpful  in  working  with  the 
committee  in  drawng  this  amendment, 
and  we  not  only  urge  its  acceptance  but 
we  want  to  thank  the  Senator  for  help- 
ing make  this  a  better  bill. 

Mr.    DURENBERGER.    I    move    the 

adoption  of  the  amendment,  as  modified. 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Do  the 

Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  back  mv  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  yield  back  my 

time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
The  amendment  i  UP  No.  548 » ,  as 
moJified.  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President. 
American  Samoa  has  a  contract  with  a 
supplier  of  crude  oil  and  product,  which 
contract  in  turn  is  approved  by  the  leg- 
islature. I  just  want  to  make  clear  that 
the  rreemption  amendment  that  Sen- 
ator McClure  and  I  put  in  this  morning, 
would  not  affect  that  contract.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  legislature  approved  that 
contract  would  not  make  that  contract 
preempted  by  the  pr?£mpt!on  amend- 
ment of  th'.s  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    549 

(Purpose:   To  provide  for  a  State  set-aside 
system) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  unprinted  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legi-slative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MrrcHELL) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 549. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
p.sk  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  9,  Insert  the  following  after  line  8: 
(4)  "State  set-aside"  means  the  amount  of 
a   product    made    available    from   the    total 
supply  of  a  prime  supplier  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(a)(3)  of  this  Act  or  pursuant  to  State 
law    for    utilization    by    a    State    to    resolve 
emergencies  and  hardships  due  to  fuel  short- 
ages or  dislocations  In  dUtrlbutlon  systems. 
On  page  16.  insert  the  following  after  line 

6: 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  a  set- 
aside  program  for  residual  fuel  or  any  re- 
fined petroleum  prodticts  established  by  a 
State  shall  not  be  preempted  If — 

(1)  the  Oovernor  determines  that  such  a 
program  is  required  to  meet  a  petroleum 
shortage  or  supply  disruption  within  the 
State  which  will  Impair  public  health  and 
safety,  essential  public  services  or  essential 
economic  activity, 

(2)  the  set-aside  program  does  not  result 
in  a  residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
product  set-aside  greater  than  4  percent  of  a 
prime  supplier's  estimated  portion  of  Its  total 
supply  for  that  month  which  will  be  sold 
into  the  State's  distribution  system  for  con- 
sumption within  the  State,  and 

(3)  the  set-aside  program  Is  not  otherwise 
inconsistent  with  the  State  set-aside  regula- 
tion promulgated  by  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 4(a)  (31  of  this  Act,  except  that  any 
State  set-aside  established  by  a  State  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  section 
4(d)  or  section  4(e)  of  this  Act. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"prime  supplier"  means,  with  respect  to  any 
State,  the  supplier  which  makes  the  first  sale 
of  any  prodv.ct  subject  to  a  State  set-aside 
Into  the  State  distribution  system  for  con- 
sumption within  the  State. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suflicienl 
second. 

The  yeas  ^nci  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
TsoNGAS,  Williams,  Durenberger,  Levin, 
Sarbanes,  Cohen,  and  Baucus  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER-  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
because  he  has  another  commitment,  I 
will  at  this  time  yield  to  my  senior  col- 
league from  Maine,  Senator  Cohen,  and 
then  I  will  have  a  statement  to  make. 

Mr,  COHEN.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Madam  President,  I  rise  to  express  m> 
support  for  the  amendment  offered  b> 
my  good  friend  from  the  State  of  Maine 
Senator  Mitchell.  The  amendment  he  is 
offering  today  will  provide  States  with 
the  authority  to  establish  State  set- 
asides  systems  for  petroleum  products  in 
the  event  of  a  supply  shortage  as  declared 
by  the  Governor,  rather  than  waiting  for 
the  President  to  declare  an  emergency  as 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

Before  I  speak  in  detail  on  the  amend- 
ment, I  would  like  to  first  commend  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee for  moving  so  quickly  in  bringing  this 
important  legislation  to  the  fioor. 

With  the  expiration  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  on  September 
30,   1981,   the  Federal  Government  no 
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longer  has  the  authority  to  take  any 
action — other  than  drawing  down  oil 
from  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve- 
to  respond  to  an  interruption  in  oil  sup- 
plies. Failure  to  provide  the  President 
with  the  authority  to  allocate  petroleum 
supplies  in  the  event  of  a  major  oil  sup- 
ply disruption  could  very  well  spell  dis- 
aster for  millions  of  Americans  in  every 
region  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  perhaps  more  sensitive  to  the 
issue  of  energy  emergency  preparedness 
than  many  of  my  colleagues  because  the 
State  I  represent  is  more  vulnerable  to 
an  oil  supply  disruption  than  most  other 
States,  New  England,  and  Maine  in  par- 
ticular, is  extremely  dependent  on  petro- 
leum for  space  heating  and  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity.  Over  71  percent  of  the 
homes  in  New  England  and  91  percent  of 
the  homes  in  Maine  are  heated  by  oil. 

During  the  winter  of  1979,  Maine  came 
dangerously  close  to  an  oil  shortage  crisis. 
The  oil  industry  was  feeling  the  effects  of 
the  Iranian  revolution,  and  one  of  the 
largest  fuel  oil  dealers  in  the  State,  who 
was  in  desperate  need  of  supply,  was  un- 
able to  obtain  supplies  anywhere  at  any 
price. 

In  order  to  avert  a  potential  disaster  in 
my  State,  the  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center 
agreed  to  loan  Maine  2.5  million  gallons 
of  home  heating  oil.  This  action  helped 
avert  a  crisis,  but  the  fear  of  running  out 
of  oil  with  temperatures  hovering  below 
zero  was  real  and  permeated  the  State. 

Despite  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
reducing  our  imports  of  crude  oil,  we  re- 
main dangerously  dependent  on  foreign 
oil,  A  major  interruption  in  oil  supplies 
would  cause  added  infiation,  high  levels 
of  unemployment  and,  of  course,  the  re- 
turn of  long  gasoline  lines.  Any  disrup- 
tion we  may  have  suffered  in  the  past 
would  pale  by  comparison  to  what  could 
occur  with  the  loss  of  oil  from  a  major 
supplier  such  as  Saudi  Arabia, 

According  to  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  a  disruption 
causing  the  loss  of  2,5  million  barrels  a 
day  would  result  in  an  average  decline  in 
GNP  of  4.3  percent  a  quarter  for  five 
quarters,  a  1.8  percent  increase  in  un- 
employment, and  a  7.2  percent  increase 
in  prices. 

The  possibility  of  an  oil  cutoff  of  this 
magnitude  is  a  real  one,  and  one  that  the 
Nation  must  be  prepared  for.  Despite  this 
lingering  threat,  the  GAO  has  recently 
reported  that  the  Nation  is  "grossly  un- 
prepared" to  respond  to  a  large  shortfall 
in  oil  supplies. 

I  support  S.  1503  becau.se  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  coun*^ry  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out a  standby  emergency  program  to 
respond  to  future  petroleum  supply  dis- 
ruptions. The  risk  is  too  great.  Nor  is 
it  wise  to  wait  until  an  emergency  has 
arrived  before  fully  addressing  the  prob- 
lem. One  lesson  we  should  have  learned 
from  the  oil  supply  disruptions  in  the 
past  is  that  if  we  had  been  better  pre- 
pared, the  economic  and  social  disloca- 
tions would  not  have  teen  so  rreat. 

Although  I  strongly  support  the  bill, 
I  am  concerned  that  the  provision  call- 
ing for  a  State  set-aside  is  too  restric- 
tive and  will  not  provide  States  wkh  the 
ability  to  respond  adequately  to  oil  sup- 
ply disruptions. 


S.  1503  requires  that  once  the  Fed- 
eral allocation  program  is  implemented, 
each  State  covered  by  the  Federal  pro- 
gram must  establish  a  State  set -aside. 
Furthermore.  ..he  State  set-aside  pro- 
gram would  be  restricted  to  those  cate- 
gories of  petro'.eum  products  covered  in 
the  Federal  program. 

This  means  essentially  that  a  State 
Will  not  have  the  authority  to  establish 
a  State  set-aside  imtil  an  emergency 
has  been  declared  by  the  President.  At 
this  point,  a  State  set-aside  would  serve 
little  purpose  and  may  prove  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  achieve. 

The  State  set-aside  established  under 
the  authority  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  <EPAAi  was  very 
effective  in  preventing  severe  economic 
d  slocation  in  Maine  during  the  oil 
shortage  of  1979.  Without  the  State  set- 
aside  providing  gasoline  to  retail  sen'- 
ice  stations  durin?  the  summer  months, 
the  areas  of  the  State  dependent  on  the 
tourist  trade  would  have  suffered  greatly 
because  of  the  inability  to  assure  travel- 
ers that  sufficient  fuel  would  be  available 
for  the  trip  home. 

The  State  set-aside  program  also  pro- 
vided gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  for  farm- 
ers throughout  the  State  who  were  un- 
able to  locate  supplies.  An  interruption 
of  fuel  supplies  to  the  agricultural  sector 
would  have  had  severe  ramifications 
through  Maine's  economy. 

During  the  1979  shortage  we  also  wit- 
nessed the  failure  of  existing  market 
mechanisms  to  distribute  available  oil 
supplies.  Home  heating  oil  was  already 
decontrolled  at  this  time.  Yet,  the  mar- 
ket allocation  system  was  unable  to  meet 
the  demands  of  my  State. 

During  this  time,  refiners  limited  the 
amount  of  fuel  oil  available  to  dealers 
and  refused  to  release  extra  product  to 
areas  suffering  particular  harciships.  The 
oil  companies  allowed  little  or  no  flexi- 
bility in  their  distribution  systems,  and 
made  no  provisions  for  primary  users 
who  were  left  without  a  supplier.  With- 
out the  State  set-aside  program,  many 
heating  oil  dealers,  and  their  residential 
and  commercial  customers,  would  have 
suffered  great  economic  hardship. 

Several  months  ago,  the  Energy  Sub- 
committee of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  held  a 
hearing  on  energy  emergency  prepared- 
ness. 

A  clear  consensus  on  the  need  for  bet- 
ter contingency  planning  emerged  from 
the  testimony  received.  The  director  of 
the  Maine  Office  of  Energ>'  Resources, 
Gordon  Weil,  testified  before  this  sub- 
committee on  the  need  for  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  respond  to  energy  emergencies, 
as  well  as  authority  for  a  State  set-aside 
system,  I  wjll  ask  that  Mr,  Weil's  testi- 
mony before  this  subcommittee  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  statement. 

A  State  set-aside  system  that  could  be 
established  following  a  Governor's  decla- 
ration of  a  supply  shortage,  would  assist 
the  States  in  resolving  short-term,  local- 
ized fuel  shortages,  and  help  to  restore 
the  public's  confidence  In  the  ability  of 
the  marketplace  to  distribute  oil.  To  wait 
until  the  energy  emergency  Is  so  great 
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hardship  for  consumers.  A  state  such  as 
Maine  would  be  unable  to  compete  with 
:::reas  willing  to  pay  the  highest  prices.  Btisl- 
nssses  and  industries  could  be  forced  to  close 
or  dramatically  curtail  operations.  Maine's 
low  Income  population  would  suffer.  More- 
over, we  have  serious  reservations  whether 
the  market  system  could  act  quickly  enough 
to  relieve  any  shortages  that  might  occur. 

Maine  is  located  at  the  end  of  the  petro- 
leum distribution  system,  and  has  a  small 
dispersed  market.  We  have  already  been  tar- 
geted for  market  pull-outs  by  two  oil  com- 
panies. Shell  and  Phillips.  We  are  concerned 
that  others  might  follow  since  we  recognize 
that  Maine  is  not  the  most  desirable  market 
fcr  the  major  oil  companies. 

*n  response  to  the  decontrol  order.  Oover- 
nor  Brennan  submitted  a  bill  to  the  Legisla- 
ture requiring  suppliers  to  give  a  year's  no- 
tice of  plans  to  reduce  or  discontinue  deliv- 
eries to  Maine  customers  or  to  locate  alterna- 
tive sources  of  supply.  The  Maine  Legislature 
passsd  this  law  and  Governor  Brennan  signed 
It  the  same  day.  Senator  Cohen  supported 
the  enactment  of  that  law.  It  Included  a 
sunset  clause  of  April  1,  1981.  However,  the 
Legislature  allowed  it  to  terminate  because 
of  the  expectation  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment would  enact  allocation  controls  during 
a  shortage  and  protect  Maine's  supply  of 
petroleum  products. 

We  believe  that  there  are  several  actions 
Congress  and  the  Federal  government  should 
take  to  assist  states  like  Maine  in  the  event 
of  serloxis  supply  disruptions. 

First,  we  consider  the  imposition  of  price 
r.nd  allocation  controls  to  be  a  necessity  dur- 
ing a  fuel  shortage.  Under  price  and  alloca- 
tion controls.  Maine  is  guaranteed  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  its  historical  petroleum  con- 
sumption which  is  essential  during  an  emer- 
gency because  we  rely  on  oil  so  heavily. 

Second,  we  support  Senators  Mitchell  and 
Cohen's  bill  (S445)  to  re-establish  the  State's 
Eet-aslde  program.  The  purpose  of  the  Set- 
aside  Is  to  meet  the  needs  of  specified  priority 
users.  Set-aside  is  the  only  effective  tool 
available  to  the  State  for  resolving  short- 
term,  localized  fuel  shortages. 

For  example,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Set-aside  program  during  the  1979  gasoline 
shortage,  the  tourist  area  in  Maine  would 
have  lacked  sufficient  supply  of  product  to 
meet  demand  and  would  have  suffered  severe 
economic  consequences.  Set-aside  also  pro- 
vided gasoline  for  farmers  in  the  Farmington 
area  who  were  unable  to  locate  the  product 
through  retail  service  stations.  During  the 
1979  shortage,  heating  oil  was  not  governed 
b,-  Federal  allocation  regulations  and  was  al- 
located by  the  major  oil  companies. 

During  that  time  the  refiners  limited  the 
.".mount  of  fuel  oil  available  to  dealers  and 
refused  to  release  extra  product  to  areas  or 
dealers  suffering  unusual  hardships.  A  set- 
p.side  program  would  resolve  these  problems. 
Stat3  officials  know  best  which  priority  users 
need  to  be  served  and  which  areas  are  most 
likely  to  suffer  a  spot  shortage. 

Since  emergencies  may  occur  in  only  cer- 
tain states  it  is  essential  that  Governors 
have  authority  to  resolve  hardships.  Overall 
Federal  authority  is  necessary  to  ensure  con- 
sistency among  the  states  so  as  to  avoid  an 
excessive  regulatory  burden  on  suppliers. 

Third,  we  in  Maine  rely  heavily  on  the  cur- 
rent EIA  25  data  form  which  requires  oil 
companies  to  submit  monthly  reports  on 
deliveries  of  petroleum  products.  We  are  very 
concerned  over  the  fate  of  EIA  25  because 
this  data  forms  the  basis  of  our  petroleum 
supply  monitoring  system  and  helps  to  alert 
us  to  potential  shortages.  Without  this  in- 
formation we  would  not  be  prepared  for  a 
crisis  and  the  Governor  would  lack  sufficient 
data  to  allocate  fuel  and  establish  emergency 
programs.  The  Department  of  Energy  has 
drafted  a  replacement  for  the  EIA  25  but  this 
replacement  does  not  reflect  the  amount  of 
fuel  for  final  consumption  within  the  State 


as  does  the  EIA  25.  It  Is  therefore  worthless 
to  us.  On  the  proposal  of  Governor  Brennan. 
the  Legislature  unanimously  provided  that 
EIA  25  Information  should  be  submitted  to 
us  should  DOE  terminate  it. 

Fourth,  we  believe  the  Federal  government 
should  move  Immediately  to  establish  a 
regional  petroleum  reserve.  Obtaining  and 
refining  oil  !rom  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve would  take  too  long  to  assist  Maine 
and  New  England  In  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. As  a  result  the  region  could  experi- 
ence power  blackouts  and  severe  economic 
dislocation.  A  reserve  located  in  this  region 
would  avoid  transportation  costs  and  delays 
and  provide  greater  security  for  the  East 
Coast. 

Fifth,  the  Congress  should  assist  states  in 
emergency  planning.  States  ought  to  be  able 
to  continue  some  emergency  planning  efforts 
with  State  funds.  But  a  disruption  in  oil 
supplies  affects  the  whole  country  and  no 
state  can  act  In  Isolation.  Under  the  Emer- 
gency Energy  Conservation  Program,  the 
Federal  government  established  a  framework 
for  state  plans.  Maine  had  anticipated  re- 
ceiving $100  000  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  the  development  of  a  State  Emer- 
gency Plan. 

It  will  now  be  more  difficult  for  us  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  document  if  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  recisions  are  ac- 
cepted by  Congress.  Contingency  planning  is 
an  Important  component  of  federal  emer- 
gency preparedness  and  should  be  federally 
supported.  Several  New  England  states  have 
Informed  me  that  they  will  be  unable  to 
complete  emergency  planning  without  fed- 
eral assistance. 

The  states  would  have  to  carry  out  any 
Federally  mandated  emergency  action;  there- 
fore, the  Federal  government  should  assist 
us  to  be  ready  to  fulfill  that  responsibility 

The  National  Governors'  Association 
recommends  that  legislation  to  replace  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  reflect 
an  overall  strategy  for  emergency  manage- 
ment of  an  oil  supply  disruption.  The  states 
are  already  on  record  supporting  a  4  tier  ap- 
proach which  relies  on  the  marketplace  to 
allocate  supplies  during  low  to  mod- 
erate levels  of  shortfall,  but  which  makes 
available  a  variety  of  policy  options  of  in- 
creasing severity  to  deal  with  shortages  of 
increasing  magnitude.  The  4  tier  plan  in- 
cludes: 

1.  reliance  on  price  and  the  marketplace 
as  demand  restraint  mechanisms  up  to  a 
moderate  shortfall  of  supplies: 

2.  triggering  at  appropriate  levels  of  short- 
fall pre-planned  voluntary  demand  restraint 
measures  and   the  State  set-aside  program. 

3.  triggering  supply  restraint  and  manda- 
tory demand  restraint  measures  in  coopera- 
tion with  Industry. 

4.  implementation  of  a  revised  allocation 
and  financial  relief  system  when  national 
security  Is  threatened. 

The  states  are  firmly  convinced  that  the 
President  should  have  the  authority  to  im- 
pose price  and  allocation  controls  during  a 
severe  shortage,  but  only  when  the  shortage 
is  not  manageable  under  other  emergency 
authorities.  Such  controls  will  be  needed  to 
ensure  that  social  and  economic  hardships 
caused  by  the  shortage  are  shared  equally 
across  the  nation.  The  states  recommend  that 
this  authority  be  granted  with  a  specific 
mechanism  for  disengaging  the  program. 

Past  experience,  especially  during  the  1979 
gasoline  shortage,  has  demonstrated  that  a 
permanent  price  and  allocation  control  sys- 
tem Is  undesirable.  No  specific  binding  trig- 
gers are  recommended  for  each  authority. 
The  states  do  not  recommend  that  post- 
EPAA  legislation  niclude  the  authority  to 
maintain  a  standby  gasoline  rationing 
program. 

We  are  starting  to  develop  our  tidal  re- 
source, one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
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Our  hydro  power  potential  Is  great,  and 
there  are  currently  efforts  to  revitalize  over 
50  existing  dam  sites  throughout  the  state. 

Maine  has  a  considerable  solar  and  con- 
servation potential  and  the  State  is  encourag- 
ing a  shift  from  electricity. 

We  are  working  with  neighboring  Canadian 
provinces  for  mutually  beneficial  develop- 
ment of  their  energy  resources. 

The  National  Governors'  Association  nas 
conducted  a  survey  of  the  impact  of  pro- 
posed budget  cuts  on  State  energy  programs 
such  as  Maine's.  The  survey  results  Indicate 
that  the  total  withdrawal  of  federal  support 
for  FY  '82  as  proposed  In  the  Administra- 
tion's budget  will  severely  reduce  the  States' 
ability  to  carry  out  conservation  and  emer- 
gency programs. 

It  appears  likely  that  most  states  would  be 
unable  to  provide  support  to  replace  Federal 
dollars  for  the  State  Energy  Office  activities 
at  ths  time.  In  Maine,  State  Energy  Office 
activities  have  supported  important  conser- 
vation activities. 

Of  course,  we  should  bear  our  responsibil- 
ity But  the  partnership  between  the  State 
and  the  Federal  government,  especially  in 
emergency  planning,  should  continue.  If  we 
are  not  adequately  prepared  and  If  we  rely 
solely  on  the  so-called  market  mechanism, 
an  emergency  could  have  dangerous.  If  not 
fatal,  effects. 

The  states  recommend  that  Congress  con- 
sider Including  the  following  authorities  In 
post-EPAA  legislation. 

1.  To  authorize  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  collect  adequate  energy  data  for  energy 
emergency  purposes  on  an  on-going  basis. 

2.  To  trigger  the  state  set  aside  In  any  state 
when  requested  bv  the  Governor. 

3.  To  draw  down  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve. 

4.  To  Investigate  the  use  of  and  prepare  for 
possible  Implementation  of  a  rebate  system 
to  ease  the  burden  on  consumers  of  sudden 
Increases  In  oil  prices. 

5.  To  redirect  crude  oil  or  product  from  re- 
gion to  region. 

6.  To  order  changes  In  refinery  yields  to 
assure  the  production  of  adequate  amounts 
of  residual  fuel  oil  or  any  refined  petroleum 
products  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  public. 

7.  To  mandate  fuel  switching  to  redtice 
demand  for  oil. 

8.  To  require  mandatory  allocation  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil  and  each  refined  petro- 
leum product.  (In  severe  shortage  situations 

only.) 

9.  To  reimburse  the  states  for  expenses  in- 
curred In  carrying  out  any  responsibilities 
delegated  to  them  by  the  President. 

I  want  to  stress  again  the  linportance  of 
maintaining  a  capacity  at  the  State  level  to 
deal  with  nationwide  energy  problems.  This 
capacKy  is  currently  threatened  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  budget  cuts  of  the 
State  Energy  Grant  Programs.  While  there  is 
broad  public  support  in  Maine,  as  elsewhere, 
for  President  Reagan's  spending  cuts.  It 
would  be  Inaccurat*  to  assume,  with  regard 
to  energy  at  least,  that  Maine  people  would 
agree  with  the  priorities  set  for  allocating 
the  available  funds.  For  Maine,  the  Admin- 
istration's energy  policy,  with  its  rejection  of 
conservation  measures.  Is  Irrelevant.  The  Ad- 
ministration's policy  says  to  us  In  effect  that 
Maine  Is  not  Important  and  that  there  Is 
nothing  the  State  Itself  can  do  to  solve  its 
energy  problems.  But  we  In  Maine  have  taken 
extraordinary  steps  in  the  areas  of  conser- 
vation and  "developing  our  own  indigenous 
energy  resources.  The  best  local  and  Indi- 
vidual action  that  can  be  taken  to  deal  w'th 
an  emergency  is  to  have  In  place  a  stroiig 
conservation  program. 

To  be  sure.  Maine  has  acted  vigorously  on 
its  own.  We  have  raised  $19.5  million  in  bond 
issues  to  improve  the  energy  efficiency  of 
the  State's  public  buildings,  among  the  high- 


est per-caplta  efforts  for  conservation  In  the 
United  States. 

Maine's  Project  Fuel  was  the  pilot  for  na- 
tional weatherlzation  efforts.  With  sufficient 
funding  at  the  level  that  had  been  expected, 
all  eligible  Maine  homes  could  be  weather- 
ized  by  1983. 

Maine  Is  the  recognized  national  leader  in 
its  rural  ridesbare  program.  Overall  con- 
sumption of  gasoline  has  decUned  by  14  per- 
cent from  1978  to  1980. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  record  a  more 
complete  statement  on  Maine's  emergency 
response  capabilities.  Information  on  the 
'egional  petroleum  reserve,  and  a  copy  of 
comments  I  submitted  to  DOE  concerning 
the  proposed  withdrawal  of  measures  from 
The  Standby  Federal  Emergency  Energy  Con- 
servation Plan. 

Thank  you. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  I  am  proposing  would 
make  a  small  exception  to  the  extremely 
broad  preemption  language  in  this  bill. 
The  amendment  would  preserve  for 
States  the  authority  to  set  aside  a  mini- 
mal percentage  of  State  oil  supplies  for 
emergencies. 

The  authors  of  S.  1503  have  accurate- 
ly noted  that  it  is  impossible  to  amtici- 
pate  the  particular  circumstances  that 
would  combine  to  produce  a  serious  pe- 
troleum supply  shortage  within  the 
■United  States.  Because  of  this  difficulty, 
they  have  proposed  general  standby  leg- 
islation to  provide  the  President  with  the 
authority  and,  more  importantly,  the 
flexibility  to  deal  with  such  a  situation. 

As  the  committee  report  states: 

Detailed  responses  to  a  particular  shortage 
cannot  be  planned  In  advance.  A  broad  va- 
riety of  options  would  be  available  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Including  the  option 
of  mandatory  oil  allocation. 


Madam  President,  this  same  analysis 
applies  on  a  State  level.  It  is  impossible 
to  anticipate  the  particular  hardships  or 
special  needs  that  might  arise  in  the 
event  of  regional  shortages  or  emergency 
situations.  The  administrators  of  the 
EPAA  recognized  the  unpredictability  of 
such  events  on  the  State  level  and  pro- 
vided each  State  with  the  flexibility  to 
minimize  hardships. 

Under  the  EPAA.  States  were  author- 
ized to  participate  in  a  set- aside  program. 
A  small  percentage  of  incoming  petro- 
leum products  was  made  available  for 
priority  distribution  by  the  State  offi- 
cials. This  system  was  a  valuable  tool  in 
mitigating  the  effects  of  regional  fuel 
shortages.  States  were  able  to  evaluate 
their  own  emergency  needs  and  respond 
appropriately. 

In  Maine,  the  set-aside  was  used  to 
provide  heating  oil  and  gasoline  to  farm- 
ers and  fishermen  during  local  supply 
disruptions.  In  many  rural  States,  tem- 
porary shortages  of  supplies  occur  in 
sparsely  populated  areas  even  during  pe- 
riods of  ample  national  supply. 

In  Florida,  the  set-aside  was  success- 
fully used  to  bring  gasoline  to  the 
heavily  traveled  tourist  routes  during  a 
natural  disaster. 

In  New  York,  the  set-aside  was  used 
to  encourage  weekend  openings  of  gas 
stations  in  heavily  populated  areas. 

The  variety  of  uses  of  the  set-aside 
volumes    reflects    the    respective    judg- 


ments of   State  officials  to  their  own 
priorty  needs. 

In  many  States,  jobber /wholesalers 
consider  the  maintenance  of  a  set-aside 
system  essential.  Such  a  program  gen- 
erally provides  close  coordination  be- 
tween various  segments  of  the  Industry 
and  the  State  energy  offices.  Valuable 
consumption  data  is  made  available  to 
the  States. 

Another  important  fimction  of  the 
set-aside  under  the  EPAA  was  to  give 
top  priority  for  allocation  to  users  pro- 
tecting the  health  and  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic. Hospitals,  nursing  homes,  police  and 
fire  departments  and  other  critical  en- 
ergy consumers  were  often  recipients  of 
emergency  allocations  of  the  set-aside. 
Madam  President.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation earlier  this  year  which  would  have 
established  a  federally  administered 
State  set-aside  program.  Under  my  bill, 
each  State  would  have  had  the  option 
of  creating  a  set-aside  program.  I 
strongly  believe  our  State  Grovemors 
ought  to  have  the  authority  to  alleviate 
local  or  regional  supply  disruptions 
which  fall  short  of  the  kind  of  national 
emergency  to  which  the  President  would 
be  empowered  to  respond  under  S.  1503. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  would 
create  a  Federal  set-aside  system  on  a 
standby  basis  only. 

•While  I  think  the  standby  set-aside 
is  an  important  component  of  a  Federal 
standby  allocation  plan,  it  would  not 
preserve  flexibility  for  the  States  to  deal 
with  local  conditions  in  the  absence  of 
a  national  emergency.  A  State  set-aside 
system  should  not  be  contingent  on  the 
imposition  of  a  full  Federal  standby  plan 
or  subject  to  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
Federal  DOE,  Department  of  Energy. 

S.  1503  would  prohibit  States  from  en- 
acting their  owti  set-aside  plans.  I  find 
this  preemption  provision  somewhat  in- 
congruous at  a  time  when  Congress  is 
delegating  more  and  more  responsibility 
to  State  governments.  And  that  is  one 
of  the  principles  of  this  administration- 
returning  power  to  the  States.  S.  1503 
would  prohibit  States  from  enacting 
their  own  set-aside  plan,  and  that  legis- 
lation is  extremely  restrictive  upon  the 
States. 

My  amendment  would  create  an  ex- 
ception to  the  preemption  language  in 
the  bill.  The  amendment  is  intended  to 
preserve  for  the  States  the  authority  to 
enact  a  standby  set-aside  system  which 
affects  not  more  than  4  percent  of  the 
petroleum  products  entering  the  State. 
Although  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  give  States  flexibility  in  re- 
sponding to  energy  emergencies,  there 
are  benefits  in  having  some  uniformity 
among  State  systems.  Those  involved  in 
the  distribution  of  petroleum  products 
should  not  have  to  comply  with  50  dif- 
ferent set-aside  programs. 

To  provide  consistency  in  such  mat- 
ters as  reporting  requirements  and  pro- 
cedures that  must  be  followed  upon  as- 
signment of  set-aside  products,  my 
amendment  would  have  the  States  base 
their  programs  on  DOE  regulations  that 
will  be  issued  on  the  Federal  standby 
set-aside  program. 

States  would  still  be  allowed  to  deter- 
mine the  type  of  products  covered  and 
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mented by  States  without  a  declaration 
of  an  emergency  by  the  President. 

It  seems  strangely  inconsistent  that 
this  bill  leaves  States  with  substantial 
demand  management  powers  but  denies 
them  even  the  most  modest  of  supply 
management  options.  There  is  absolutely 
no  guarantee  that  demand  policies  only 
can  handle  localized  emergencies.  'We 
should  not  deny  our  Governors  a  full 
complement  of  policies  to  handle  pe- 
troleum shortages. 

Madam  President,  in  their  letters,  the 
National  Governors'  Association  and 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Legis- 
latures have  expressed  complete  support 
for  this  amendment.  The  Council  of  State 
Governments  has  adopted  a  resolution 
opposing  the  preemption  of  State  au- 
thority in  this  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MITCHEUL.  In  conclusion.  Madam 
President,  my  amendment  is  a  very 
modest  proposal.  It  would  continue  a 
program  that  was  very  effective  in  deal- 
ing with  local  emergencies.  It  would  give 
States  the  flexibility  they  need  to  meet 
their  diverse  needs.  Sufficient  safeguards 
are  included  to  prevent  perceived  abuses 
of  past  systems. 

A  vote  for  my  amendment  is  simply 
a  recognition  that  States  are  capable  of 
handling  the  responsibilities  that  Con- 
gress is  turning  over  to  them.  To  deny 
them  this  limited  authority  would  be 
a  setback  to  our  efforts  to  reduce  Federal 
interference  in  State  activities.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Exhibit  1 
Nation.\l  Governors'  Association, 

October  21,  1981. 
Hon.  George  J.  Mttchell. 
Russell  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mitcheh,;  On  behalf  of  the 
NGA  Energy  and  Conservation  and  Renew- 
able Resources  Subcommittee,  which  I  chair, 
I  wanted  to  let  you  know  of  the  Governors' 
strong  support  for  your  amendment  to  S. 
1503  to  protect  from  federal  preemption  any 
set-asid3  program  established  by  any  state 
that  affects  no  more  than  5'7  of  the  amount 
of  each  petroleum  product  sold  Into  the 
State  by  each  prime  supplier. 

Although  the  bill,  as  reported  from  the 
Committee,  requires  that  a  state  set-aside 
system  be  part  of  the  national  standby  pro- 
gram, the  current  language  of  the  bill  pro- 
hibits the  establishment  of  state  set-aside 
programs  pursuant  to  state  -v.  we  are  con- 
cerned that  this  language  w/  e  the  hands 
of  the  nation's  Governors,  b,-  -eempting 
their  authority  to  respond  quiclcly  at  the 
state  level  to  localized  supply  disruptions  In 
the  absence  of  federal  action. 

The  set  aside  program  has  authorized 
Governors  to  redirect  a  small  portion  of  the 
supply  which  comes  into  each  State  to  re- 
spond to  emergence  and  hardship  situa- 
tions. In  the  past,  some  Governors  used  the 
set-aside  to  ensure  acce-,3  to  di»sel  fuel  to 
enable  farmers  to  harvest  crops  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  destroyed:  others  have 
utilized  the  set-aside  authority  to  direct 
g:.s3line  to  se.-vice  stations  to  ensure  week- 
end availability  and  ease  panic  buying,  while 
still  others  have  used  it  to  ensure  supplies  of 


heating  oil   to   remote   areas   facing  short- 
term  shortages. 

I  know  that  you  understand  how  the  abil- 
ity to  respond  quickly  to  sudden  hardships 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  can  often  alleviate 
panic  and  avoid  the  need  for  more  serious 
measures.  We  believe  a  limited  standby  state 
set-aside  program,  pursuant  to  state  law. 
can  and  should  be  an  Important  comple- 
ment to  the  federal  standby  program,  and  we 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  Mitchell  Amend- 
ment to  S.  1503. 
Sincerely, 

Gov.  Joseph  E.  Brennan, 
Chairman.  Sxtbcommittee  on 
Renewable  Resources  and  Conservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
S.  1503  already  provides  that  the  standby 
regulation  must  include  provisions  es- 
tablishing a  State  set-aside  program.  In 
addition,  S.  1503  requires  that,  should 
the  implementation  of  the  standby  regu- 
lation provide  for  the  allocation  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product,  the  Federal  program  also  must 
provide  for  a  State  set-aside  program 
for  that  petroleum  product  in  any  State 
in  which  the  Federal  program  is  acti- 
vated. Therefore,  the  States  are  assured 
that,  if  a  severe  petroleum  supply  short- 
age occurs,  provision  will  be  made  for  a 
State  set-aside  program. 

However,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  would  permit  the  State? 
to  establish  and  activate  set-aside  pro- 
grams in  the  absence  of  activation  o' 
the  Federal  program.  Such  an  exemp- 
tion would  invite  the  States  to  act  uni- 
laterally without  national  coordination. 
Moreover,  the  invitation  would  be  there 
for  them  to  act  early  and  aggravate  any 
shortage  that  may  exist. 

S.  1503  places  maximum  reliance  on  a 
flexible  marketplace  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  business  and  the  consumer.  Re- 
liance on  market  mechanisms,  except  in 
severe  shortages,  eliminates  the  need  for 
separate  set-aside  programs  which  are 
not  a  part  of  the  national  program.  Un- 
der S.  1503,  the  maximum  amount  of 
product  is  available  in  the  marketplace. 
The  existence  of  a  separate  set-aside  in- 
vites abuse  to  meet  quasi-emergency  re- 
quests. In  the  past.  State  set-aside  pro- 
grams were  a  specific  part  of  the  Federal 
allocation  or  price  control  program,  and 
if  they  are  to  be  authorized  in  the  future, 
that  precedent  should  be  maintained  as 
it  is  in  S.  1503. 

The  preemption  provision  adopted  by 
this  body  this  morning  would  permit  the 
States  to  allocate  oil  under  certain  emer- 
gency conditions  other  than  those  caused 
by  an  import  disruption.  To  that  extent, 
the  need  for  a  State  set-aside  would  be 
reduced.  We  have  already  met  a  part  of 
the  objective  which  has  been  set  forth 
in  the  arguments  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maine. 

If  a  serious  import  disruption  should 
occur,  it  becomes  a  national  problem  that 
should  be  dealt  with  at  the  national  level, 
and  therefore  State  set-aside  programs 
should  be  subject  to  Federal  control  in 
terms  of  when  they  are  triggered  and 
when  they  go  into  effect. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  would  permit  the  States  to  act 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  there 
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has  been  a  triggering  of  a  national 
program. 

The  amendment  would  permit  the 
States  to  determine  when  the  State  set- 
aside  would  be  triggered  and  the  States 
might,  acting  under  that  authority,  con- 
vert a  marginal  shortage  that  does  not 
justify  a  national  trigger  to  a  severe 
shortage  which  would  require  a  national 
program.  Therefore,  the  action  taken  by 
an  individual  State  could  have  a  severe 
effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  States, 

Madam  President,  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  amendment  is  opposed 
by  numerous  marketers  of  oil  through- 
out New  England  and  also  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Fuel  Terminal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation, a  group  that  represents  a  major 
portion  of  the  distribution  sector  of  the 
industry.  I  imderstand  that  the  reason 
for  their  opposition  is  that  the  State  set- 
aside  programs  proposed  by  the  amend- 
ment would,  by  definition,  remove  from 
the  market  so  much  product  that  the  set- 
aside  programs  themselves  would  seri- 
ously impair  the  ability  of  the  marketers 
and  distributors  to  adequately  serve  their 
customers. 

Madam  President,  it  is  precisely  such 
conditions  which  lead  us  to  be  careful 
about  imposing  allocations  at  all.  Other- 
wise, you  convert  a  marginal  situation 
into  a  serious  shortage.  That  has  been 
our  experience.  I  hope  we  do  not  fall  for 
that  again  in  this  amendment,  and  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  not  be  ap- 
proved. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Madam  President,  the  sentiment  be- 
hind this  amendment  we  agree  with  very 
much.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  really  sort 
of  beat  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  to  the  draw  by  having  put  in  the 
State  set-aside  language  in  the  bill  at  the 
time  the  bill  was  considered  in  markup.  I 
know  he  Ls  familiar  with  that.  but.  frank- 
ly, in  the  original  draft  of  the  bill  we  did 
not  have  State  set-aside  language.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  who  pro- 
posed the  amendment  which  did  make 
mandatory  a  State  set-aside  at  the  time 
that  the  President  pulls  the  trigger. 

We  also  provide  in  the  preemption 
amendment  adopted  just  this  morning 
for  relief  for  the  very  kind  of  situation 
the  Senator  from  Maine  described.  That 
is  where  you  have  an  emergency  in  the 
State  caused  by  sabotage,  damage  or  de- 
struction of  facilities,  accidents,  acts  of 
God,  that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  specifi- 
cally covered  under  the  preemption 
amendment.  We  provide  a  mandatory 
set-aside  if  the  President  pulls  the  trig- 
ger and  a  discretionary  individual  State, 
what  you  might  call,  a  set-aside  in  the 
event  of  sabotage,  act  of  God.  or  other 
localized  kind  of  shortage.  We  think  that 
takes  care  of  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  against  set- 
aside  because  in  a  lot  of  re-perts  set- 
aside  is  motherhood,  aoole  pie,  and 
States  rights.  I  think  just  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight,  the  performance  of  set- 
asides  has  not  been  uniformly  of  the 
most  exemplary  manner.  In  some  States, 
such  as  Maine,  set-asides  under  the  last 
EPAA  program  were  well  rvoi.  They  kept 


good  records.  They  handed  out  the 
State's  allocation  in  a  very  equitable  and 
orderly  way.  That  which  they  did  not 
use,  they  turned  back. 

There  was  one  State,  and  I  will  not 
mention  the  name,  where  there  was  one 
man  responsible  for  the  program.  He 
would  come  to  his  office  every  morning 
and  open  up  the  door.  It  was  a  new  day. 
He  did  not  keep  any  records.  He  did  not 
have  any  rules  as  to  how  he  would  hand 
out  the  applications.  There  would  just 
be  all  these  supplicants  there.  If  he  liked 
this  one.  he  would  give  him  a  big  alloca- 
tion. If  he  did  not  like  that  one.  he  would 
not  give  him  an  allocation.  At  the  end  of 
the  day  there  were  no  records  as  to 
whom  he  had  given  what.  At  the  end  of 
the  program,  there  was  no  track  record 
as  to  whether  he  had  done  good,  bad, 
why,  or  wherefor. 

I  just  mention  that  not  to  talk  about 
State  set-asides  because  we  have,  indeed, 
put  them  in  the  bill,  although  I  am  al- 
most talking  myself  out  of  what  we  have 
done,  but  to  point  out  that  they  are  not 
uniformly  a  boon  to  equity. 

We  have  gone  far  enough,  though. 
Madam  President,  with  the  set-asides  in 
this  biU. 

We  simply  have  to  remember  that  pe- 
troleum is  a  commodity  that  is  of  na- 
tional importance.  What  goes  on  in  one 
State  affects  what  happens  in  another 
State.  If  you  get  a  tight  supply  situation 
insufficient  to  trigger  an  allocation  pro- 
gram, just  an  ordinary  tight  supply  sit- 
uation, with  the  prices  going  up  a  bit. 
tmder  this  amendment,  every  State 
would  be  irresistibly  tempted  to  grab  off 
that  extra  4  percent  to  take  care  of  its 
extra  needs.  We  would  start  with  Flor- 
ida, I  guess,  which  would  want  to  take 
care  of  their  agrictiltural  needs.  Supplies 
are  a  little  tight;  they  would  get  their  4 
percent.  And  you  would  go  right  up  the 
east  coast. 

Or  maybe  you  would  start  in  Maine 
and  come  down  the  east  coast.  It  would 
ricochet  from  State  to  State,  with  each 
State  feeling  it  has  to  take  care  of  its 
constituents,  because  its  neighbor  has 
done  so. 

It  would  create  an  absolute  need  to  in- 
voke a  national  program — not  only  a  na- 
tional set-aside  program  but  a  national 
allocation  program,  which  I  think  we  all 
want  to  avoid. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do.  Madam 
President,  is  have  as  a  national  program 
that  we  all  share  in  this  shortage  equal- 
ly, according  to  the  same  rules,  if  it  is 
necessary.  Let  us  hope  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, but  if  it  is  necessary,  let  us  all  trig- 
ger in  a  State  set-aside  at  the  same  time 
and  according  to  the  same  rules. 

Madam  President.  I  hope  the  explana- 
tion to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maine — that  we  do  not  only  provide  for 
a  national  set-aside  if  the  President 
pulls  his  trigger,  but  that  this  morning's 
amendment,  with  which  he  may  not  be 
familiar,  provides  for  Presidential  dis- 
cretion in  the  event  of  sabotage  or  act  of 
God  or  local  State  shortage — will  satisfy 
him  and  that  he  will,  maybe,  consider 
withdrawing  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MTTCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  amendment  of  this 
morning.  It  is  not  satisfactory.  I  shall 


not  withdraw  the  amendment.  I  am  glad 
to  give  a  reason  why  not  in  a  moment. 

Before  I  do,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Sasser  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
the  reason  why  the  amendment  de- 
scribed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  not  acceptable  is  that 
it  requires  action  by  the  President.  It 
does  not  provide  authority  to  the  States 
to  act  in  the  event  of  a  regional  or  local 
shortage.  I  might  ask  those  who  oppose 
this  amendment,  why  do  they  not  trust 
the  Governors  and  the  legislatures  of 
this  State?  For  months,  we  have,  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  Nation,  been  listening 
to  the  President  and  others  say  that  we 
have  to  return  power  to  the  States  in 
education,  in  welfare,  in  social  services, 
in  taxing  authority — billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  covering  the  whole  range  of 
economic  activity.  We  have  been  told 
over  and  over  again,  the  power  can  best 
be  exercised  at  the  State  level.  Yet  here, 
today,  we  are  hearing  that  we  do  not 
trust  the  Governors,  we  do  not  trust  the 
State  legislatures  to  act  in  a  responsible 
manner.  We  are  hearing  that  they  will 
act  irresponsibly. 

I  want  to  point  out.  Madam  President, 
that  regarding  the  irresistible  tempta- 
tion described  by  my  colleague,  my 
amendment  requires  that  an  emergency 
exist  and  be  declared  by  the  Governor.  I 
do  not  think  the  Governor  of  Louisiana 
is  going  to  frivolously  declare  a  shortage 
when  none  exists.  If  he  did,  he  would  be 
acting  outside  the  bounds  of  his  legal 
authority.  I  am  certain  the  Governors  of 
Maine  and  Idaho  would  not  do  such  a 
thing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  response? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes,  Madam  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  have  a  Repub- 
lican Governor  in  our  State. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  want  to  say  I  think  there  are  plenty 
of  Republican  Governors  who  are 
responsible. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  almost  persuaded  me. 

May  I  respond  further?  It  is  not  a 
question  of  lacking  faith  in  the  Gov- 
ernors or  the  legislatures  of  our  Nation 
becauso  we  provided  that,  if  a  national 
allocation  program  were  triggered  by  a 
severe  supplv  interruption,  the  Gover- 
nors would,  indeed,  have  that  set-aside 
program  and  that  set-aside  authority. 
The  only  reason  that  we  oppose  the 
amendment,  as  far  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned,  is  that,  acting  independently, 
one  or  two  or  a  half  dozen  States  could 
cause  a  marginal  supplv  interruption  to 
become  severe  enough  to  cause  the  allo- 
cation of  supplies  nationwide.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  wise  national 
policy  to  allow  some  States,  reacting  to 
different  stimuli  in  a  different  way.  to 
impose  the  results  of  their  actions  upon 
all  the  other  States. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  iust  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  mv  amendment  is  limited  to 
petroleum  products  which  have  entered 
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.  State,  so  the  consequence 
Senator  fears  will  result  could 
consequence  the  Senators 
occur  only   if  Governors 
to  affect  petroleum  sup- 
the  borders  of  their  States, 
the  Senator's  concern 
to  make  certain  that  this  is 
this  amendment, 
m  President,  if  that  is  the 
that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
Idaho    is    opposed    to    this 
as   he  has  just  stated.   I 
his    support    of    the 
since  the  problem  is  ade- 
..  with  in  the  amendment, 
word.  Madam  President.  The 
.  Louisiana  said  let  us  all 
shortage.  That  is  precisely 
Shortages  are  not  equally 
our  Nation    This  is 
society.  Each  State  is 
diverse.  There  are  rural  inter- 
are    agricultural    interests. 
4rban  interests,  there  are  in- 
there   are  consumer 
fact  of  the  matter  is.  if 
certain  that  any  national 
spread  equally  across  the 
geographically  and  in  sec- 
economy,  certainly,  no  legis- 
be   needed,   certainly   no 
be  needed.  It  is  precisely 
is  never  equally  dis- 
human  affairs,  and  certainly 
this  is  concerned,  that  this 
jiment  is  necessary. 
4gree  with  President  Reagan, 
power  to  the  States.  Let 
States  the  authority  to  do 
they  can  do  better.  Let  us 
(rovernors  and  legislatures  of 
bo  do  a  good  job  in  this  im- 


ar«a. 

DUllENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment.  This  is  an  im- 
aiiendment  because  it  restores 
between  Federal  and  State 
ty  and  authority  to  manage 
disruptions. 

by  the  Energy  Committee, 
preempt  any  State  law  that 
provide   for  petroleum   price   or 
I  egulations,  including  set-aside 
when  Federal  regulations  are 
Since  the  Federal  Govern- 
not  have  made  a  determina- 
Oovemment  intervention  was 
any  State  law  providing  for 
would  be  deemed  to  be  in 
the  Federal  program.  In 
Governors  and  State  legis- 
take  no  action  to  protect 
safety  or  the  public  interest. 
Federal  Government  is  also 
As  we  have  heard  on  the 
times  in  this  debate,  only  the 
form  of  supply  emergency 
probipt  the  Federal  Government 


olpcials,  including  the  Nation's 

are  correct  in  charging  that 

reported  is  out  of  balance. 

eiitirely  too  much  preemption  of 

prer  )gatives  in  the  name  of  a  na- 

inte:  est  which  may  never  be  served 

Federal  action.  In  fact,  one  could  make 

chargejthat  S.  1503  is  little  more  than 

to  preempt  State  and  local 


laws.  There  are  many  who  support  this 
legislation  solely  because  it  preempts 
price  and  allocation  legislation  that  has 
l>een  enacted  in  several  States.  In  their 
view,  it  is  worth  the  remote  risk  that  this 
President  would  use  some  of  the  authority 
provided  by  S.  1503  in  a  national  emer- 
gency, to  get  preemption  of  State 
legislation. 

Madam  President,  I  can  agree  that  in 
a  severe  energy  supply  disruption,  the 
Nation  should  have  only  one  set  of  con- 
sistent price  and  allocation  regulations. 
I  can  easily  imagine  State  laws  that 
would  confuse  and  defeat  the  purpose  of 
a  national  emergency  program.  But  I 
cannot  understand  why  we  should  com- 
pletely preempt  State  authority  in  this 
area  when  the  national  program  is  not  in 
effect.  That  is  what  the  committee  in- 
tends. Let  me  read  from  the  language  of 
the  report: 

When  comparing  a  State  or  local  program 
to  Its  comparable  Federal  regulation,  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  regulation  Is  not  im- 
plemented would  automatically  be  deemed 
to  constitute  a  conflict  and  pre-emption  of 
that  State  or  local  regulation  would  result. 

The  amendment  authored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  would  make  one  modest 
change  in  the  preemption  provisions  of 
S.  1503.  It  would  say  that  a  set-aside 
program  that  provided  for  reallocation 
of  up  to  but  no  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  petroleum  product  available  in  the 
State  under  authority  of  State  law  would 
not  be  considered  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  S.  1503,  even  if  no  national 
regulations  had  been  implemented.  That 
seems  to  this  Senator  a  reasonable  bar- 
gain to  make  between  the  national  inter- 
est and  the  rights  of  State  and  local 
officials  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  citizens  to  whom  they  are  respon- 
sible. 

Madam  President,  there  is  little  pos- 
sibility that  State  set-aside  programs  at 
this  level,  implemented  outside  of  a  na- 
tional program,  will  defeat  the  purposes 
of  S.  1503.  because  State  set-eside  is 
mandated  for  any  allocation  program 
that  the  President  might  impose.  Having 
set-aside  programs  in  place  and  operat- 
ing under  State  authority  before  au- 
thorized by  Federal  regulation  would 
cause  very  little  confusion.  In  fact,  hav- 
ing this  authority  available  to  State  and 
local  officials  may  well  relieve  some  of 
the  pressure  to  implement  the  Federal 
program  for  shortfalls  that  are  less  than 
severe. 

Madam  President,  as  a  result  of  decon- 
trol, the  State  of  Minnesota  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  establish  a  set-aside  program 
in  law  this  year.  The  set-aside  amounts 
under  this  law  are  3  percent  for  motor 
gasoline  and  4  percent  for  middle  distil- 
lates. When  this  proposal  came  on  for 
hearings  before  the  State  legislature,  it 
received  unanimous  support  from  every 
segment  of  Minnesota  business  and  gov- 
ernment. Witnesses  representing  indus- 
try, small  business,  school  districts,  local 
government,  service  stations,  farm  co- 
operatives, oil  jobbers,  and  petroleum 
suppliers,  all  testified  in  favor  of  a  lim- 
ited State  set-aside  program.  This  leg- 
islation was  adopted  without  opposition. 
A  record  like  that  should  not  be  over- 


turned on  the  simple  presumption  that 
it  is  in  conflict  with  national  policy. 

The  Minnesotans  who  supported  crea- 
tion of  a  set-aside  program  at  the  State 
level  were  doing  so  with  some  experience. 
In  1979.  the  Minnesota  Energy  Agency 
handled  12.740  set-aside  cases  and  re- 
allocated 67  million  gallons  of  petroleum 
product.  In  1980,  they  processed  28.336 
cases,  releasing  233  million  gallons  of 
product.  Set-aside  has  been  a  significant 
part  of  emergency  managerfient  in  Min- 
nesota and  it  has  worked,  as  the  hearing 
record  before  the  legislature  attests. 
That  is  not  the  kind  of  experience  that 
we  should  ignore.  In  fact,  it  is  the  kind  of 
evidence  that  leads  me  to  strongly  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  the 
Mitchell  amendment. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  Gov.  Joseph 
Brennan  on  behalf  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  be  printed  in  the 
Record  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  Govehnoxs'  Aseociation. 

October  21.  1981 
Hon.  Dave  Durenbercer, 
Ruisell  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Durenbercer:  On  behalf  of 
the  NOA  Energy  Conservation  and  Renew- 
able Resources  Subcommltte?,  which  I  chair. 
I  wanted  to  let  you  know  of  the  Governors 
strong  support  fcr  Senator  Mitchell's  amend- 
ment to  S.  1503  to  protect  from  federal  pre- 
emption any  set-aside  program  established 
by  any  state  that  affects  no  mare  than  5-; 
of  the  amount  of  each  petroleum  product 
sold  Into  the  State  by  each  prime  supplier. 

Although  the  bill,  as  reported  from  the 
Committee,  requires  that  a  state  set-aside 
system  be  part  of  the  national  standby  pro- 
gram, the  current  language  of  the  bill  pro- 
hibits the  establishment  of  state  set-asld2 
programs  pursuant  to  stale  law.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  this  language  will  tie  the  hands 
of  the  nation's  Governors,  by  preemTtlnc; 
their  authority  to  respond  quickly  at  the 
state  level  to  localized  supply  disruptions 
In  the  absence  of  federal  action. 

The  set-aside  program  has  authorized  Gov- 
ernors to  redirect  a  small  portion  of  the  sup- 
ply which  comes  into  each  State  to  respond 
to  emergency  and  hardshlo  sltustlons.  in  th? 
past,  some  Governors  used  the  set-aside  to 
ensure  access  to  dlesel  fU3l  to  enable  farm- 
ers to  harvest  crops  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  destroyed;  others  have  utilized 
the  set-aside  authority  to  direct  gasoline  to 
service  stations  to  Insure  weekend  availabil- 
ity and  ease  panic  buying,  while  still  othe-s 
have  used  It  to  ensure  supplies  of  heating 
oil  to  remote  areas  facing  short-term  short- 
ages. 

I  know  that  you  understand  how  the  abil- 
ity to  respond  quickly  to  sudden  hardships 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  can  often  alleviate 
panic  and  avoid  the  need  for  more  serious 
measures.  We  believe  a  limited  standby  state 
set-aside  program,  pursuant  to  state  law.  can 
and  should  be  an  Important  complement  to 
the  federal  standby  program,  and  we  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  Mitchell  Amendment  to 
S.  1503. 

Sincerely, 

Gov.  Joseph  E.  Brennan. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Renewable  Resources  and  Conservation  % 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

This  amendment — allowing  States  to 
establish  limited  set-asides  of  petroleum 
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products— will  provide  the  Gtates  with 
minimal  but  critical  authority  to  al- 
leviate emergency  fuel  shortages  which, 
while  limited  in  scope,  could  have  sub- 
stantial local  impact,  it  will  give  States 
a  means  to  distribute  iuel  to  individuals 
quickly  when  the  market,  for  whatever 
reason,  cannot  respond  to  the  demand 
in  time.  _,     ^  ^    . 

The  argument  has  Deen  made  that  ab- 
sent Federal  preemption  of  State  author- 
ity to  allocate  petroleum  products,  a  pro- 
liferation of  conflicting  State  laws  and 
regulations  could  seriously  hamper  the 
President's  ability  to  deal  effectively  with 
a  regional  or  national  emergency  short- 
fall when  he  determines  that  Federal 
action  is  necessary.  As  a  result,  the  com- 
mittee bill  denies  the  States  authority  to 
exercise  any  discretion  in  a  way  dif- 
ferent from  the  Federal  standby  plan. 

But  the  committee  bill  also  has — in 
my  view,  wisely— recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  some  flexibility  to  State 
officials  to  handle  the  basic  problems 
which  arise  in  their  States  during  a 
shortage.  The  bill  now  requires  that, 
once  the  President  implements  a  man- 
datory allocation  program,  the  program 
must  include  a  set-aside  for  States. 

But  some  States — including  my  own — 
would  prefer  discretionary  authority  to 
establish  set-aside  systems  for  petroleum 
products  in  advance  of  the  exercise  of 
Presidential  discretion,  either  to  solve 
specific  local  problems  or  to  meet 
mounting  shortages  which  have  not  yet 
triggered  a  Presidential  decision.  So  long 
as  these  set-asides  are  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  5  percent  of  estimated  monthly 
supply  of  petroleum  products,  no  conflict 
with  the  President's  ability  to  deal  ef- 
fectively on  a  national  basis  can  occur. 
This  discretionary  State  set-side  author- 
ity would  insure  that  essential  public 
services  or  economic  activity  are  not  im- 
paired in  a  lucal  supply  disruption. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  State  set- 
asides  tend  to  aggravate  shortages  by 
requiring  companies  to  hold  a  portion  of 
available  fuel  supplies  which  would 
otherwiss  be  distributed.  But  while  oil 
companies  have  in  the  past  been  required 
to  hold  the  State's  fuel  portion  in 
reserve  for  optional  State  use,  systems 
can  be  devised  giving  States  the  bsneflts 
of  a  set-aside  program  without  tying  up 
significant  product  supplies. 

Few  of  us.  I  expect,  have  anv  desire  to 
cee  another  complex  system  of  Federal 
price  and  allocation  controls  imple- 
mented. Hopefully,  the  standby  author- 
ity provided  in  this  bill  will  never  be 
needed.  And  since  the  system  this  bill 
provides  is  at  best  imperfect,  we  should 
begin  immediately  to  study  alternatives 
to  allocation  controls  like  the  revenue  re- 
cycling mechanism  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

But  stripping  States  of  the  ability  to 
deal  with  local  emergency  situations  will 
inevitably  increase  pressures  for  Federal 
intervention  sooner  and  to  a  greater 
extent  than  may  actually  be  necessary. 
The  Mitchell  amendment  avoids  this 
dilemma  without  altering  the  basic  con- 
cept of  the  committee  bill.  I  strongly 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 


UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    550 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  State  set-aalde 
system ) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment I  UP  No.  543)  be  withdrawn,  and 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  substitute  amend- 
mant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 550. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  Insert  the  following  after  line 
8: 

(4)  "State  set-aside"  means  the  amount 
of  a  product  made  available  from  the  total 
supply  of  a  prime  supplier  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(a)  (3)  of  this  Act  or  pursuant  to  State 
law  for  utilization  by  a  State  to  resolve 
emergencies  and  hardships  due  to  fuel  short- 
ages or  dislocations  In  distribution  systems. 

On  page  16,  Insert  the  following  after  line 
6: 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
set-aside  program  for  residual  fuel  or  any 
refined  petroleum  products  established  pur- 
suant to  section  4(a)  (3)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
Implemented,  with  respect  to  any  State.  If: 

(1)  the  Governor,  pursuant  to  State  law. 
determines  that  such  a  program  is  required 
to  meet  a  petroleum  shortage  or  supply  dis- 
ruption vrtthln  the  State  which  will  Impair 
public  health  and  safety,  essential  public 
services  or  essential  economic  activity,  and 

(2)  the  set-aside  program  does  not  result 
in  a  residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
product  set-aside  greater  than  4  percent  of  a 
prime  supplier's  estimated  portion  of  Its 
total  supply  for  that  month  which  will  be 
sold  into  the  State's  distribution  system  for 
consumption  within  the  State. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"prime  supplier"  means,  with  respect  to  any 
State,  the  supplier  which  makes  the  first 
sale  of  any  product  subject  to  a  State  set- 
aside  into  the  State  distribution  system  for 
consumption  within  the  State. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  New- 
England  Fuel  Institute,  express  ng  its 
support  for  the  substitute  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  England  Fuel  iNSTrruiE, 
Watertown.  Mass..  October  29.  1981. 
Hon.  George  J.  Mitchell. 
344  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mitchell  :  The  New  England 
Fuel  Institute  understands  that  you  plan  to 
introduce  a  revised  amendment  to  S.  1503 
relating  to  state  set-aside  programs.  The 
amendment  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment, by  the  President  of  a  Federal  State 
Set-Aside  Program;  the  program  would  be 
placed  on  a  standby  basis  and  could  be  Im- 
plemented either  by  the  President  or  by  a 
Governor  If  the  latter  determines  that  the 
program  is  needed  to  meet  a  severe  supply 
disruption  within  his  State.  In  addition,  the 


program  could  only  remain  in  effect  for  the 
duration  of  the  emergency,  but  no  longer 
than  90  days 

At  your  request,  we  have  reviewed  the  new 
version  of  your  proposal  and  In  view  of  the 
changes   made,   the  New   England  Fuel   In- 
stitute wishes  to  express  lu  support. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H.   Burkhardt, 

President. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
believe  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered on  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  not  correct.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  was  withdrawn. 
Mr.  McCLURE,  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maine  desire  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
s2cond. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  pioceed 
immediately  to  the  vote  on  the  Mitchell 
amendment:  that  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Mitchell  amendment,  without 
intervening  motions  or  points  of  order, 
and  without  any  further  amendment,  we 
proceed  to  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  have 
not  cleared  that  as  yet  with  the  minority 
leader,  but  I  feel  fairly  sure  that  that  is 
all  right.  If  consent  is  granted  and  there 
is  any  problem  with  it.  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  be  vitiated. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
Cranston  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  modified  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
will  take  1  minute  to  explain  the  modi- 
fication of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Maine  may 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
one  of  the  objections  to  my  amendment 
was  that  it  might  lead  to  a  proliferation 
of  differing  State  standby  plans.  I  have 
modified  my  amendment  to  provide  that 
a  Governor  acting  pursuant  to  State  law 
could  establish  an  emergency  as  defined 
in  my  amendment  and  thereby  trigger 
the  Federal  plan  to  be  applicable  in  that 
State. 

Therefore,  ve  will  have  unanimity  and 
consistency  around  the  country,  and  this 
eliminates  the  cossibility  of  50  different 
State  plans  or  even  two  different  State 
plans.  It  goes  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
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objectidns  expressed  to  the  amend- 
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I  announce  that  the 

Oregon  1  Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the 
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from  South  Carolina 
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Ford 
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RfiTCHELL's  amendment    (UP 
rejected. 

STON.    Mr.    President.    I 
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McCyURE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
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OFFICER.  The 
correct.  The  Senate  will 
order. 

open  to  further  amendment. 

no  further  amendments  to 

the  question  is  on  the  en- 


grossment and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MEETING  THE  CRUDE  OIL  NEEDS  OF  INDEPENDENT 
REFINERS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  critical  problems  that  arises  when- 
ever crude  oil  supplies  become  scarce 
is  that  of  the  inability  of  independent 
refiners  to  buy  crude  through  their  nor- 
mal supply  charuiels,  especially  those  in- 
dependent refiners  that  meet  the  needs 
of  agricultural  and  rural  consumers.  In 
the  past,  one  immediate  response  to  this 
problem  has  been  for,  the  independents 
to  go  to  the  world  spot  market  for  crude, 
thereby  bidding  up  the  price  for  avail- 
able supplies.  As  we  have  seen,  this  re- 
sults in  upward  pressure  on  all  crude  oil 
prices,  spot  and  contract. 

One  solution  to  this  problem  would  be 
to  encourage  direct  sales  of  crude  oil 
from  producing  nations  to  the  independ- 
ent refiners.  By  enabling  these  independ- 
ents to  obtain  the  relatively  small  quan- 
tities of  crude  supplies  necessary  for 
meeting  the  critical  demands  from 
farmers  and  the  rural  communities 
which  are  a  vital  oart  of  our  agricul- 
tural production,  we  would  help  to  re- 
lieve that  potential  upward  pressure  on 
crude  oil  prices  which  occurs  during  pe- 
riods of  shortage. 

I  believe  that  discussions  are  presently 
be  ng  considered  between  independent 
refiners  and  producing  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  feasibility  for 
direct  sales.  I  support  and  encourage 
such  discussions  and  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  this  concept  and 
join  me  in  support. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  it  the  Sena- 
tor's understanding  that  this  bill  is  not 
intended  to  discriminate  between  large 
truckers  with  their  own  tankage  capac- 
ity and  independent  truckers  and  truck 
stop  operators  who  supply  them  fuel? 
In  other  words,  if  the  standby  regula- 
tions were  implemented  in  a  manner 
which  would  give  one  category  of  truck- 
ers priority  treatment,  would  the  other 
category  get  the  same  treatment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  decontrolled  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry  as  one  of  his  first 
moves  when  he  came  into  office  in  Jan- 
uary. This  was  a  courageous  and  neces- 
sary step  in  addressing  our  Nation's  seri- 
ous energy  problems. 

However,  it  would  be  both  naive  and 
foolish  to  lull  ourselves  into  a  false  sense 
of  security  by  believing  that  decontrol 
and  present  abundant  supplies  signal  a 
new  era  of  security  on  the  energy  front. 
One  need  only  to  review  events  in  the 
Middle  East  over  the  past  6  months  to 
realize  how  fragile  our  oil  supply  lines 
are.  The  tragic  terrorist  assassination  of 
our  close  friend  and  ally,  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Sadat,  serves  as  the  most  recent  vio- 
lent reminder. 

Rural  America  remains  more  vulnera- 
able  to  the  specter  of  fuel  shortages  than 
any  other  segment  of  the  society.  Major 
oil  companies  are  continuuig  to  withdraw 
from  our  territory,  leaving  fanners  and 


their  rural  neighbors  even  more  reliant 
upon  their  farmer  cooperatives  and  other 
independent  refiners  for  critical  fuel  sup- 
ply than  in  the  past. 

We  saw  in  the  spring  of  1979  that  re- 
gional shortages  fell  hard  upon  the  agri- 
cultural community,  and  that  farmers 
were  desperately  scrambling  to  find 
enough  dieseJ  fuel  to  get  their  crops 
planted  and  their  winter  wheat  harvest- 
ed. Yet  Government  control  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  only  culprit  for  these 
shortages,  as  diesel  fuel  had  not  been  un- 
der controls  since  1976.  Indeed,  when  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  that 
time.  I  led  the  call  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  enact  special  rule  No.  9  to 
move  diesel  fuel  to  our  farmers.  Without 
that  action,  we  could  have  had  a  dis- 
aster in  the  form  of  severe  crop  losses. 

Mi-.  President,  it  is  a  harsh  fact  of  life 
that  the  rural  petroleum  system  will  re- 
main especially  vulnerable  to  crude  oil 
supply  disruptions,  and  that  the  decon- 
trolled market  does  not  adjust  in  a 
timely  fashion  to  farmers'  fuel  needs 
during  such  disruptions.  In  addition,  we 
cannot  ignore  that  that  oil  cartel  makes 
sharp  price  increases  which  occur  during 
disruptions  a  permanent  legacy  and  a 
permanent  burden  for  our  economy. 

This  is  why,  in  the  face  of  administra- 
tion opposition  to  any  new  legislation  and 
in  the  midst  of  abundant  fuel  supplies,  I 
have  continued  to  call  for  responsible  leg- 
islative action  which  would  lead  to  ef- 
fective standby  programs  which  will  help 
assure  fuel  supplies  to  agriculture  and 
rural  America  during  disruptions. 

Early  this  year,  I  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  No.  139,  which  stressed  the 
importance  of  access  to  crude  oil  for 
cooperative  and  other  independent  re- 
finers serving  rural  areas.  I  then  chaired 
Agriculture  Committee  hearings  and 
heard  from  a  wide  spectrum  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity about  the  importance  of  standby 
authorities  to  address  agricultural  needs 
during  disruptions.  On  the  question  of 
assuring  reliable  energy  supplies  to  agri- 
culture, there  is  no  disagreement  on  the 
need  for  responsible  standby  authorities 
to  deal  with  petroleum  disruptions. 

In  my  hearings,  we  had  witnesses 
from  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, the  National  Farmers  Union,  the 
National  Grange  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  From  com- 
modity groups,  we  heard  from  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council,  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  the  American  Soy- 
bean Association,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wheat  Growers,  the  International 
Apple  Institute,  and  both  the  National 
and  American  Frozen  Food  Organiza- 
tions. 

Also  in  the  processing  and  marketing 
fields,  Mr.  President,  we  heard  from  the 
National  Food  Processors  Association, 
the  American  Bakers  Association,  the 
Food  Marketing  Institute,  and  the  Milk 
Industry  Foundation.  In  addition,  the 
thrust  of  the  hearings  and  our  resolu- 
tion was  endorsed  strongly  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Engineering  Socie- 
ties and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture. 

These  hearings  led  to  my  joining  with 
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Senator  Durenbercer  from  Minnesota  in 
introducing  S.  1476,  the  Petroleum  Dis- 
ruption Management  Act  of  1981.  Four- 
teen other  cosponsors  joined  us,  and  our 
continuing  efforts  led  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  to  report  out  an  emergency 
preparedness  bill  on  September  30— the 
date  of  expiration  of  standby  authori- 
ties under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973.  S.  1503,  the  Standby 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1981,  was 
reported  out  of  the  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

This  bill  embraces  many  of  the  con- 
cepts contained  in  our  bill.  For  example, 
the  legislation  would  recognize  the  pri- 
ority needs  of  agricultural  operations, 
transportation  and  other  critical  uses  of 
fuel.  Senator  McClure  and  I  have  both 
recognized  on  a  number  of  occasions  the 
importance  of  agricultural  production, 
processing  and  transportation  in  assur- 
ing that  the  food  is  grown,  processed  and 
moved  toward  where  it  is  available  to  the 
consumer.  The  specific  recognition  of  the 
priority  users  contained  in  section  4<bi 
'  1 1  reaffirms  the  long-standing  policy 
commitment  to  assuring  that  certain 
critical  segments  of  our  economy  con- 
tinue to  function. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  also  provides  for 
some  mechanisms  which  would  assure 
access  to  crude  oil  for  refiners  who  lose 
their  supplies  during  disruptions.  I  hope 
that,  in  the  implementation  of  these  pro- 
grams, we  take  every  opportunity  to 
make  clear  that  the  least  intrusive  alter- 
native should  be  attempted  first  in  solv- 
ing disruption-related  problems  before 
moving  on  to  more  extensive  Govern- 
ment involvement.  In  otlier  words,  a 
standby  program  for  crude  sharing 
should  be  attempted  before  moving  into 
product  allocation  and  price  authorities. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
standby  tools  to  be  developed  can  be  trig- 
gered in  the  event  of  severe  regional  or 
national  disruptions,  thus  enabling  the 
President  to  respond  to  shortages  in  rural 
areas. 

These  are  vital  ingredients  to  dealing 
with  future  disruptions.  They  would  not 
be  used  during  normal  market  periods, 
and  there  are  safeguards  to  prevent 
abuses. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  great  State 
of  Idaho  in  working  courageously  and 
diligently  with  his  partners  on  the  Sen- 
ate Energy  Committee  in  developing  a 
responsible  bill  and  moving  to  a  timely 
passage.  I  intend  to  work  in  every  way 
possible  to  maintain  S.  1503  as  a  sound, 
effective  bill  and  to  move  toward  its  over- 
whelming passage. 

The  future  welfare  of  the  farmers  and 
their  rural  neighbors  in  North  Dakota, 
as  well  as  all  people  in  the  United  States. 
Is  at  stake  today.  There  is  no  easy  or 
painless  solution  to  offer  in  the  face  of 
possible  world  crude  oil  supply  disrup- 
tions. However,  if  the  approach  embodied 
in  S.  1503  is  implemented  in  a  reasonable 
and  timely  fashion,  farmers  and  rural 
residents  should  liave  more  secure  access 
to  fuel  supplies  than  would  be  the  case 
without  such  action. 

In  addition,  the  economy  would  benefit 
to  the  extent  that  sharp,  permanent  price 


increases  which  have  accompanied  past 
disruptions  can  be  minimized.  A  disrup- 
tion-driven oil  price  increase  is  the  one 
event  which  could  destroy  this  Nation  s 
efforts  at  economic  recovery,  and  cer- 
tainly a  doubling  of  fuel  prices  is  a  shock 
which  the  farmer  as  a  price  taker  in  the 
midst  of  difficult  economic  times  does 
not  need. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  for  his  support  of  this 
measure. 

FINANCIAL    REPORTING    SYSTEM    AND    S.    1S03 

Mr.  .JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
•■^nactment  of  the  Standby  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1981  will  provide  the 
President  with  the  basic  legal  authority 
he  needs  to  act  in  the  public  interest 
during  a  severe  petroleum  supply  dis- 
ruption. 

The  establishment  of  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  emergency  preparedness  is  cer- 
tainly dependent  on  a  basLs  of  firm  legal 
authority,  but  I  think  we  all  would  agree 
that  much  more  is  required.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Federal  Government  have 
the  administrative  capability  and  the  in- 
stitutional expertise  to  exercise  this  au- 
thority intelligently.  This  means  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  understand  the  operation 
of  the  petroleum  supply  and  distribution 
system  in  its  international,  domestic  and 
regional  manifestations. 

The  Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion is  the  entity  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment charged  with  this  task.  The 
programs  EIA  operates — both  to  collect 
energy  information  and  to  analyze  it — 
are  crucial  to  providing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  this  important  capability. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  adequately  monitor  develop- 
ments in  the  petroleum  supply  and  dis- 
tribution energy  information  must  be 
collected — information  on  prices,  supply, 
inventories  and  consumption.  This  in- 
formation can  only  be  collected  from 
firms  in  the  important  segments  of  the 
industry — producers,  refiners,  importers, 
and  distributors.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  may  be  seri- 
ously weakening  the  ability  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  act  intelligently  during  a  severe 
petroleum  supply  disruption  by  overzeal- 
ous  reductions  in  the  quantity  and  kind 
of  energy  information  the  Department 
is  collecting. 

Understanding  the  economics  of 
energy  supply  is  also  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  sensible  energy  policies. 
The  cost  of  energy  production,  the  fi- 
nancing of  energy  projects,  the  invest- 
ments in  energy  sources  and  technologies 
have  been  the  subjects  of  pages  and 
pages  of  the  record  of  congressional 
hearings  and  floor  debate.  To  inform  the 
process.  Congress,  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act,  required  the 
Energy  Information  Administration  to 
establish  a  financial  reporting  system  for 
major  energy  producing  firms. 

The  aim  of  the  FRS  is  to  provide  a 
consistent  and  comparable  set  of  detailed 
financial  and  statistical  data  on  major 
firms  engaged  in  energy  production.  No 
other  data  available  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment—not in  the  SEC  and  not  in  the 
IRS— meets   the   tests   of   accessibility, 


comparability  and  completeness  from  the 
perspective  of  energy  policy.  Without  the 
FRS.  the  public.  Congress,  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  will  be  totally  dependent  on 
such  preanalyzed  financial  information 
as  is  volunteered  by  individual  energy 
firms.  All  ability  to  compare  data  sub- 
mitted by  those  firms  on  a  uniform  basis 
will  be  lost. 

FRS  data  is  expensive  to  collect.  In- 
formation is  not  free.  Given  the  value 
of  this  information  to  the  policy  process, 
the  burden  is  reasonable. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed  that  Congress  not 
provide  adequate  funding  for  the  FRS. 
The  FRS  is  a  valuable  program  and  one 
which  is  required  by  law.  Energy  infor- 
mation is  solely  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  If  this  program  is  to  be  ter- 
minated— an  action  I  would  oppose — the 
committees  of  jurisdiction  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  should  say  so.  I  urge  the 
Appropriations  Committees  to  provide 
adequate  funds  to  maintain  the  FRS 
pending  action  by  the  jurisdictional  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  set  of 
questions  and  answers  about  the  FRS 
prepared  by  the  Energ\'  Information  Ad- 
ministration and  an  article  by  Dr.  Arthur 
T  Anderson  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Southwestern  Lejal  Foundation  de.scrib- 
ing  the  FRS  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  essential  fact  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  responsibil- 
ities in  the  energy  sector  that  it  cannot 
avoid.  In  particular,  it  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  try  to  avoid  this  responsibility  by 
simply  attempting  to  become  ignorant 
of  developments  in  energy  markets.  We 
must  monitor  these  markets,  and  we 
must  be  able  to  intelligently  evaluate 
what  we  observe.  The  action  we  will  take 
today  to  provide  the  President  with  the 
legal  authority  he  needs  to  deal  with  a 
.severe  petroleum  supply  disruption  is  an 
important  step.  Making  sure  that  the 
President  is  armed  with  the  information 
and  expertise  to  exercise  this  authority 
wisely  is  a  .lob  both  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  have  yet  to  finish.  I 
intend  to  keep  working  on  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Questions  and  Answers  Re:  Performance 
PHorii.ES  OP  Major  Energy  Producers. 
1978 

Q.  Why  doe.sn't  the  report  provide  data  0:1 
individual  companies? 

A.  The  FRS  program  objective  Is  to  provide 
a  profile  of  the  industry  in  general  as  well 
as  significant  sub-groups  of  firms  within  the 
industry.  Also,  much  of  the  data  collected  is 
considered  confidential  and  proprietary  by 
the  reporting  companies,  and  publication 
could  place  these  companies  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

Q.  When  will  the  public  receive  more  cur- 
rent information  on  the  operations  of  the  oil 
companies? 

A.  1979  data  is  currently  being  processed 
and  will  be  summarized  in  a  report  by  mld- 
1981.  By  the  end  of  1981  we  expect  to  publish 
data  oii  1980  operations.  At  that  time  we  will 
be  current  In  our  report  cycle. 
Q.  How  profitable  are  the  FRS  companies? 
A.  The  26  FRS  companies  report  aggregate 
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opmental  oil  wells  than  In  1977,  the  number 
of  all  other  exploration  and  development 
wells  held  up  or  slightly  increased; 

Wells  were  drilled  deeper  on  average  In  1978 
than  In  1977; 

Success  ratios  were  up  slightly;  and 

Geological  and  geophysical  activities  are 
greater  In  1978  than  In  1977. 

In  other  words,  the  overall  pace  of  new 
resource  development  did  not  seem  to  suUer 
from  1977  to  1978.  We  cannot  assume  that 
these  results  will  necessarily  hold  In  later 
periods.  Inflation  Is  a  problem  which  must 
be  dealt  with. 

Q.  What  portion  of  total  petroleum  capital 
expenditures  went  Into  refining/ marketing 
and  transportation? 

A.  Of  $20  billion  worldwide  petroleum  ex- 
penditures In  1978.  more  than  three-fourths 
went  for  exploration  and  development.  FRS 
companies  have  tended  relatively  to  reduce 
overall  asset  commitments  In  refining  mar- 
keting and  transportation.  The  growth  area 
in  petroleum  Investment  is  exploration  and 
development.  Of  this  total  amount  $4.3  bil- 
lion was  for  refining  marketing,  and  trans- 
portation which  Includes  international  ma- 
rine and  Federally  regulated  plp>elines. 

Within  domestic  petroleum,  new  invest- 
ment in  the  refining  marketing  segment  ac- 
counted for  $2.8  billion  and  Federally  regu- 
lated pipelines  accounted  for  $0.6  billion. 

Within  foreign  petroleum,  refining  mar- 
keting accounted  for  $1.4  billion  of  invest- 
ment and  international  marine  accounted  for 
$0.2  billion. 

Q.  Among  the  FRS  compalnes,  how  signi- 
ficant are  promts  and  Investment  in  foreign 
petroleum  relative  to  domestic  petroleum? 

A.  About  two-thirds  of  both  profits  and 
Investment  In  place  were  In  domestic  petro- 
leum and  one-third  were  in  foreign  petro- 
leum for  1977  and  1978.  The  same  proportions 
hold  true  far  new  Investment  (additions  to 
PP&E  and  investment  and  advances  to  un- 
consolidated affiliates). 

The  most  notable  finding  regarding  foreign 
investment  is  the  apparent  effort  of  all  FRS 
companies  to  diversify  foreign  sources  of 
crude  oil  supply  by  searching  for  new  re- 
serves in  areas  other  than  the  Middle  East 
and   North   Africa. 

Q  The  FRS  form  (E'A-28)  is  over  100 
pages  long.  Isn't  that  a  great  burden  on 
industry  and  contrary  to  the  efforts  to  re- 
duce government  paper  work  burden? 

A.  The  FRS  reporting  companies  go  to  a 
great  deal  of  effort  to  fill  out  this  form.  How- 
ever, this  burden  must  be  considered  In  the 
context  of  the  great  debate  about  govern- 
ment energy  policy.  You  can't  have  Informed 
debate  without  Information  and  Information 
Is  not  free.  The  key  question  Is  whether  bur- 
den is  reasonable  relative  to  the  ambitious 
objectives  of  the  proeram.  We  believe  it  is. 

Q.  Why  is  the  FRS  necessary  when  energy 
companies  already  provide  detailed  Informa- 
tion In  their  annual  reports? 

A.  Bevond  being  reoulred  by  Sec  205(h) 
of  the  DOE  Act.  the  FRS  Is  necessary  because 
It  provides  the  only  consistent  and  compara- 
ble set  of  detailed  financial  and  statistical 
data  capable  of  aggregation  to  the  Industry 
level.  Aggregation  to  this  level  Is  necessary 
if  one  Is  to  better  understand  how  groups  of 
firms  deploy  their  assets  to  develop  and  sup- 
ply energy,  and  for  understanding  how  pol- 
icy actions  might  affect  firms  engaged  In 
these  efforts. 

Q.  Are  the  largest  firms  the  most  diversi- 
fied or  the  most  specialized? 

A.  Data  from  the  FRS  sample  show  that 
the  largest  firms  are  more  specialized  In  pe- 
troleum than  are  the  smaller  firms.  The  pe- 
troleum share  of  net  investment  In  place 
varied  from  about  80  percent  for  the  top 
third  companies  to  about  65  percent  for  the 
lower  third. 

Smaller  firms  are  the  most  diversified  in 
the  FRS  sample  However,  their  pattern  of 
new  Investment  during  1977  and  1978  em- 


phasized a  shift  toward  petroleum,  most  par- 
ticularly exploration  and  development  ac- 
tivities. The  pattern  of  investment  of  the 
largest  firms  indicates  some  shift  in  empha- 
sis from  petroleum  toward  other  energy  and 
non-energy  activities.  But  the  relative  re- 
duction In  new  investment  in  petroleum  in- 
volves only  refining/ marketing  and  trans- 
portation activities.  Investments  designed  to 
find  new  oil  and  gas  reserves  have  been 
maintained  at  high  levels. 

Q.  How  Important  are  non-energy  opera- 
tions? What  part  do  chemical  petrochemical 
operations  play? 

A.  All  but  two  of  the  26  FRS  reporters  are 
Involved  In  non-energy  activities.  Non-en- 
ergy is  the  second  most  significant  llne-of- 
buslness  for  the  FRS  firms  next  to  petroleum. 
In  1978.  non-energy  operations  accounted 
for  14.3  percent  of  all  operating  revenues, 
6.9  percent  of  all  operating  Income,  and  12.9 
percent  of  net  Income. 

Q.  Is  not  Mobil's  acquisition  of  Marcor 
and  Exxon's  acquisition  of  Reliance  Electric 
proof  that  large  companies  are  not  sustain- 
ing the  pace  of  necessary  new  investment  in 
petroleum? 

A  Even  though  the  acquisitions  mentioned 
appear  dramatic.  It  must  be  realized  that  a 
$1  billion  acquisition  is  fairly  small  com- 
pared to  the  $26  billion  spent  by  FRS  com- 
panies for  additions  to  PP&E  In  1978.  Of 
this  latter  amount.  75  percent  went  for 
petroleum  purposes.  The  Reliance  acquisi- 
tion took  place  In  1979,  but  the  FRS  report 
Is  for  1978.  Trends  In  diversification  by  large 
energy  companies  will  be  reported  In  future 
FRS  reports. 

Q  The  oil  companies  report  two  thirds  of 
their  petroleum  earnings  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  report  tells  us  that  petroleum 
is  the  biggest  source  of  Income  to  the  com- 
panies, yet  the  companies  report  paying  only 
37.7  percent  of  their  Income  taxes  In  the 
United  States.  Isn't  that  proof  thit  the  oil 
companies  aren't  paying  their  share  of 
United  States  taxes? 

A.  It  Is  true  that  the  companies  pay  more 
taxes  abroad  than  In  the  United  States,  but 
this  is  because  foreign  tax  rates,  especially 
on  production  operations,  are  higher  than 
United  States  tax  rates.  Petroleum  income 
earned  in  the  United  States  Is  generally  taxed 
on  the  same  basis  as  all  other  corporate  In- 
come earned  In  the  United  States.  Foreign 
tax  credits  cannot  be  applied  to  reduce  taxes 
on  income  earned  in  the  United  States,  a;- 
though  they  can  reduce  taxes  on  the  portion 
of  foreign  Income  subject  to  U.S.  taxes. 
The  question  of  how  taxes  Impact  the  op- 
erations and  Investment  patterns  of  energy 
companies  Is  a  subject  of  continued  study 
in  the  context  of  the  FRS  program. 

Q.  How  rapidly  are  the  companies  moving 
into  alternative  energy  sources? 

A.  The  capital  expenditures  programs  of 
petroleum  companies  are  primarily  directed 
at  resource  development  In  petroleum.  None- 
theless, the  FRS  report  shows  that  as  of 
1978.  oil  companies  had  a  substantial  posi- 
tion In  coal,  uranium  and  other  energy.  Ad- 
ditionally, to  the  extent  diversification  was 
sought  In  1977  and  1978  through  additions 
to  Investment  in  place,  efforts  were  focused 
on  coal,  uranium,  and  other  energy.  Fixed 
investment  in  non-petroleum  energy  ac- 
tivity equaled  44  percent  of  all  fixed  in- 
vestment In  1978.  New  Investment  In  these 
activities  equaled  only  6  1  percent  of  total 
new  Investment  for  all  energy  activities  FRS 
companies  accounted  for  about  13  percent 
of  US.  coal  production  in  1978  and  42  per- 
cent of  uranium  mine  production.  Non-pet- 
roleum energy  activities  yielded  no  signifi- 
cant profits  in  1977  and  1978  for  all  FRS 
companies  taken  together  Taken  Individ- 
ually, however,  several  firms  did  earn  sig- 
nificant returns  from  their  coal  and  uranium 
activities. 
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ENESOT  Information:  A  Pekspective  on  the 
Energy  Information  Administration  and 
THE  Financial  Reporting  System* 
(By  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Andersen) 

THE    DEMAND    FOR    ENERGY    INFORMATION 

The  market  for  energy  information  has 
changed  dramatically  In  recent  years  because 
■energy"  Is  now  perceived  to  be  a  problem 
and  the  solution  to  that  problem  is  thought 
to  entail  substantially  modified  Government 
participation  in  the  energy  Industry.  In  the 
face  of  direct  Government  regulation  in 
energy  markets,  the  need  for  information  Is 
obvious.  One  cannot  implement  a  regulation 
without  some  scheme  for  monitoring  and 
enforcing  its  application.  Rational  policy  de- 
bate about  new  or  modified  Government 
actions  affecting  the  energy  Industry  Is  no 
less  bound  by  the  need  for  Information. 
Emphasis  Is  given  to  the  word  'rational." 
since  many  debaters  are  not  constrained  by  a 
dearth  of  Information. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
energy  Information.  In  a  volatile  world.  In- 
formation priorities  may  shift  dramatically 
from  one  period  to  the  next.  Complexities 
associated  with  the  collection  and  process- 
ing of  data  may  not   be  recognized.   Users 
may  bring  different  perspectives  to  bear  on 
the  Information  offered  for  review.  Though 
eovernment  Intervention  in  energy  markets 
Is  not  new.  Its  present  range  and  complexity 
is.  As  a  result,  many  nonspeciallsts  are  now 
imoortant    actors    In    the    energy    Industry. 
Providing  these  decision  makers  with  rele- 
vant  Information   Is   a  kev   concern  of  the 
Energy   Information    Administration    (EIA) . 
The  EIA  may  be  viewed  as  a  servant  to 
the    regulatory   process   and   its   success.    In 
part,    can    be'  .ludged    in    that    context.    Of 
ereater   Interest   here,  however.   Is   the   role 
EIA    Dlavs    In    enriching    the    Information 
foundation  used  to  consider  new  pollcv  ini- 
tiatives or  alterations  in  established  policies. 
Two    considerations    anpear    to    be    highly 
significant    In    promoting    success    in    com- 
munication of  energy  Information.  The  first 
is  recognition  that  energv  data  is  not  energy 
Information.  To  be  an  effective  Intermediary 
m  the  energv  Information  market,  data  col- 
lection is  onlv  the  first  step.  For   data  to 
become  Information.  It  must  be  timely  for 
the  concerns  it  addresses,  must  be  reliable, 
and  must  be  accessible  In  an  appropriate  con- 
ceptual framework. 

The  second  consideration  involves  recogni- 
tion that  Information  users  are  diverse.  In- 
formation to  one  may  not  be  information 
to  another.  As  national  concern  about  the 
nation's  energv  future  has  heightened,  the 
number  of  potential  energy  information  users 
has  increased  These  users  bring  varied  levels 
of  expertise  to  bear  on  consideration  of 
energy  data  and  Information.  Many  new 
users  have  little  background  In  the  energy 
industry  and  are  less  able  to  reason  from 
an  information  set  that  might  be  adequate 
for  an  Industry  specialist. 

SOME    KEY    EIA    PUBLICATIONS 

The  range  of  publications  and  activities 
within  the  EIA  reflects  recognition  of  the 
energy  Information  market's  complexity.  The 
periodic  schedule  of  publications",  for  ex- 
ample, clearly  mirrors  concern  regarding 
crisis  planning.  Weekly  andmonthlv  reports 
monitor  production  and  sliock  withdrawals 
and  imports.'  Substantial  attention  has  been 
given  to  an  evaluation  of  the  reliability  and 
consistency  of  these  data,  and  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  assuring  data 
access  for  all  Interested  public  and  private 
planning  bodies. 

In  a  longer  term  planning  context  the  Ad- 
mlnlstrp tor's  Annual  Report  to  Congress  has 
become  an  Information  cornerstone.'-'  This 
report  marshalls  a  broad  array  of  data  to 
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trace  changes  in  the  composition  of  energy 
supply  and  demand  and  to  examine  the 
implications  such  changes  may  have  for 
future  actual  or  anticipated  policy  Initia- 
tives. Just  as  with  the  short  term  data 
monitoring  programs,  consistency  and  re- 
liability are  of  great  concern  in  attempts  to 
develop  projections  based  on  historic  ex- 
perience. Tests  for  reliability  are  more  dif- 
ficult to  apply,  however.  An  openly  experi- 
mental and  nondogmatic  approach  Is  es- 
sential." Since  "there  are  no  facts  about  the 
future  " '  the  test  of  any  projection  effort  is 
whether  it  assists  In  marshalling  thinking 
about  possible  implications  flowing  from  re- 
cent past  events. 

EIA's  Energy  Policy  Study 
To  a  considerable  degree,  the  publications 
already  noted  address  users  as  if  they  all 
brought  the  same  background  and  Industry 
expertise  to  bear  on  the  Information  pro- 
vided ■-  Many  other  EIA  publications  reflect 
an  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  more  varied 
audiences.  Some  are  prepared  periodically. 
Others  are  special  occasional  studies.  One 
of  the  most  important  studies  of  the  latter 
type  was  recently  published:  Energy  Policy 
Study"  This  publication  (including  an  over- 
view volume  and  16  related  supporting 
papers)  analyzes  the  probable  overall  impact 
over  the  next  several  years,  of  recently 
adopted  energy  policy  initiatives  designed 
to  affect  the  level  of  domestic  energy  con- 
sumption and  the  level  and  composition  of 
domestic  energy  production. 

The  study  is  notable  In  three  respects.  The 
first  is  that  the  exposition  of  its  contents  is 
understandable  for  all  types  of  energy-Infor- 
mation users.  Though  the  underlying  anal- 
ysis may  be  esoteric  and  highly  technical, 
the  presentation  of  results  Is  not.  Thus,  the 
conclusions  and  generalized  methodology 
are  accessible  to  a  wide  audience 

The  second  notable  feature  is  that  the 
study  tindertakes  to  weigh  in  total  the  im- 
pacts of  an  array  of  policy  actions  operating 
simultaneously.  Policy  debate  often  focuses 
on  a  single  area  of  concern.  Second-order  ef- 
fects are  often  not  understood,  or  are  ig- 
nored. The  Interaction  of  one  policy  Initia- 
tive with  another  is  also  often  not  well 
understood. 

The  third  notable  feature  of  the  study  Is 
its  conclusions.  The  report  Indicates  that 
the  total  array  of  Government  energy  policy 
initiatives  instituted  to  this  point  do  not, 
on  balance,  appear  to  influence  overall  con- 
sumption or  overall  domestic  production  to 
any  significant  extent.  Put  more  starkly, 
for  each  action  designed  to  reduce  consump- 
tion, some  other  action  Is  serving  to  offset 
this  reduction.  Similarly  for  each  action  de- 
signed to  increase  domestic  production, 
some  other  action  serves  to  diminish  It.  As 
a  result,  projected  energy  Import  require- 
ments and  consumption  levels  are  little  dif- 
ferent than  if  no  Government  intervention 
had  been  instituted.  Such  a  flndlng  must  be 
disturbing  if  the  professed  national  objec- 
tive of  energy  policy  is  reduced  reliance  on 
foreign-produced  energy  supply. 

One  may  take  issue  with  the  reports  con- 
clusions. For  example,  a  case  may  be  made 
that  the  estimates  of  price  elasticity  of  de- 
mand and  supply  used  underestimate  the 
true  potential  of  market  response  to  price 
changes,  particularly  In  a  multi-year  context. 
If  this  is  true,  the  probable  overall  Impact 
of  federal  energy  policy  Is  even  worse  than 
indicated.  Post-Iran  experience  (that  Is  crude 
oil  price  developments  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  fall  of  the  Shah)  with  regard  to 
gasoline  consumption  certainly  strengthens 
the  case  of  those  who  believe  price  makes  a 
difference  in  controlling  consumption. 

Regardless  of  one's  views  with  respect  to  Its 
conclusions,  however,  the  report  is  most  sig- 
nificant for  its  methology.  Policy  analysis  Is 
addressed  In  a  svstems  context.  Energy  policy 
initiatives  are  not  viewed  In  isolation.  Bather. 


the  totality  of  Impact  is  analyzed,  with  con- 
sideration given  to  second  order  and  inter- 
active effects.  All  decisions  makers,  regardless 
of  industry  expertise,  must  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  contemplate  energy  policy  Initia- 
tives In  this  context  If  we  are  to  have  an 
understanding  of  the  aggregate  Impact  of 
Government  action  In  this  area. 

EIA's  FINANCIAL   REPORTING   SYSTEM 

EIA'S  Financial  Reporting  System  reflects 
still  another  initiative  In  serving  the  market 
for  energy  information  as  its  exists  in  1980. 
Two  reports  have  now  been  released  '  They 
provide  for  majority  energy-  producers  disag- 
gregated financial  data  on  revenues  and  ex- 
penses, assets  and  liabilities,  and  sources  and 
use  of  funds.  The  program  responds  to  a 
congressional  directive  as  expressed  in  Sec- 
tion 205(h)  of  Public  Law  95-91  •  In  a  sense, 
the  FRS  provides  counterpoint  to  EIA's 
Energy  Policy  Study  The  latter  assesses  the 
composition  and  direction  of  effect  of  Gov- 
ernment actions  affecting  the  US  energy 
economy.  The  former  seeks  to  describe  and 
evaluate  the  effect  of  private  enterprise 
actions  on  energy  supply  and  development. 

COMPETITION  AC  A  POLICY  CONCERN 

The  statutory  mandate  for  the  program 
was  rooted  in  public  concern  regarding  the 
costs  and  patterns  of  development  In  the 
US.  energy  sector  following  OPEC's  achieve- 
ment of  dominance  In  setting  world  oil 
prices.  That  concern  included  suspicions, 
harbored  by  many,  that  major  energy  com- 
panies were  not  serving  the  nation's  economy 
well  What  comprised  failure  to  serve  was 
defined  variously  However,  the  range  of  sus- 
picion was  broad  and.  even  now.  has  yet  to 
subside  Some  believed  that  corporate  and 
OPEC  interests  were  so  intertwined  that  cor- 
porate decision-making  was  inevitably  at  the 
expense  of  the  U.S.  economy  Others  viewed 
bigness  es  the  evil.  Slyness  could  refer  to 
abso  ute  or  relative  size  For  some.  bl?ness. 
particularly  within  petroleum,  provided  a 
tool  to  discipline  smaller  and  more  speclilized 
competitors.  For  others,  bigness  was  a  tool 
to  dominate  alternate  energy  supplies  For 
still  others,  bigness  was  a  stepping-stone  to 
dominance  in  other  sectors  of  the  Indus- 
trial economy.  In  short,  the  Issues  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  new  data  base  were,  and  for 
that  matter  still   are.  highly   charged 

Concern  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
competition  in  the  energy  sector  has  colored 
most  aspects  of  energy  policy  debate  In  re- 
cent years.  The  FRS  is  EIA's  most  compre- 
hensive effort  to  monitor  changing  patterns 
of  market  performance  ard  s-ructure  rele- 
vant to  an  asse-sment  of  energy  market  com- 
petition. The  FRS  data  system  is  unique  in 
that  It  permits  examination  and  evaluation 
of  enterprise  performance  simultaneously 
across  all  elements  of  the  energy  sector  Most 
data  svstems  monitor  particular  activities 
within  the  energy  sector  but  do  not  relate 
s'.ich  activities  to  overall  corporate  perform- 
ance. 

THE  FR«  DATA  B\SE:   AN  OVERVIEW 

Core  information  for  the  FRS  is  derived 
from  a  data  base  provided  by  the  FRS  Form 
EIA-28  This  form  Is  filed  by  23  major  en- 
ergy companies.  Each  reporting  company 
provides  detailed  financial  information  on 
Its  energy  and  nonenergy  activities  As  a  re  ■ 
suit,  profit  and  Investment  patterns  can  V>e 
examined  not  only  on  a  total  company  basis, 
but  also  by  major  line  of  energy  business 
and  by  major  function  within  each  line  of 
buslners.  In  addition,  key  operating  statistics 
can  be  compiled  so  that  physical  dimensions 
of  corporate  activity  can  be  compared  to  fi- 
nancial results.  Even  though  public  report- 
ing of  line  of  business  data  has  Increased 
in  recent  years,  and  many  energy  r.rms 
report  such  data,  segmented  information  Is 
typically  not  comparab'e  across  firms  The 
purpose  of  the  Financial  Reporting  System 
is  to  establish  a  system  of  uniform  seg- 
mented reporting  for  firms  having  different 
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ce  of  presentation  In  the  FRS 
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nuclear  and  other  energy.  Though  the  figures 
change  somewhat  between  1977  and  1978. 
overall  results  are  the  same. 

When  FRS  companies  are  subclasslfied  on 
the  basis  of  size,  it  appears  that,  for  1977  and 
1978.  the  largest  energy  firms  did  least  well 
in  nonpetroleum  energy  activities.  Based  on 
two  years  of  data,  movements  to  diversify 
outside  of  energy  are  modest.  As  a  group,  no 
trend  In  diversification  is  evident.  Though 
the  largest  firms  have  increased  their  rela- 
tive commitment  to  nonpetroleum  (i.e.,  coal, 
nuclear,  and  other)  energy  and  to  non- 
energy  (most  particularly  chemicals):  the 
smallest  FRS  reporters,  which  are  the  most 
diversified  in  nonpetroleuni  energy  and  non- 
energy,  have  tended  to  focus  new  Investment 
more  heavily  in  petroleum. 

Because  petroleum  Is  such  a  central  fea- 
ture of  operations  of  FRS  companies  and  be- 
cause it  Is  of  such  central  concern  In  the 
energy  policy  arena,  petroleum  data  are  dis- 
aggregated first  functionally,  then  geograph- 
ically. In  1978.  substantial  expenditures  for 
exoloratlon  and  development  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  reserves  were  made  by  FRS  com- 
panies. Of  an  expenditure  total  of  $18.5  bil- 
lion, two-thirds  was  spent  within  the  United 
States  and  the  balance  in  foreign  areas. 
Domestic  FRS  company  expenditures,  when 
compared  to  those  of  all  industry,  were  more 
heavily  oriented  to  offshore  and  deep  well 
exploration.  Reported  domestic  reserve  addi- 
tions, for  FRS  companies,  did  not  keep  pace 
with  production  In  1978.  As  a  result,  net 
proved  reserves  declined. 

Foreign  exploration  and  development  ex- 
penditures totaled  $6.7  billion  and  were  al- 
lo:ated  for  the  most  part  to  areas  outside 
the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  A  major 
part  of  all  expenditures  was  made  In  Europe's 
North  Sea.  The  largest  Increases  In  expendi- 
ture in  1978.  compared  to  1977.  occurred  In 
relatively  new  producing  areas  Foreign  crude 
In  ports  fell  in  1978.  but  U.S.  imports  from 
new  producing  areas  increased.  This  Indi- 
cates some  gain  In  diversifying  sources  of  for- 
eign crude  supply. 

An  examination  of  the  composition  of  In- 
vestment between  foreign  and  domestic  areas 
reveals  no  significant  change  between  1977 
and  1978  The  area  of  greatest  apparent 
change  with  regard  to  deployment  of  new  in- 
vestment is  functional.  Relatively  greater 
emphasis  is  baing  given  exploration,  devel- 
opment, and  production  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas.  and  less  emphasis  is  being  given 
refining,  marketing,  and  transportation. 
While  assets  In  place  for  production  In  both 
the  foreign  and  domestic  sector  equal  about 
one-half  of  all  petroleum  assets,  new  ex- 
penditures for  exploration,  development, 
and  production  amount  to  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  new  investment  in  petroleum. 

In  general,  the  medium-  and  smaller-sized 
energy  firms  reporting  FRS  data  have  been 
the  most  aggressive  in  funding  new  invest- 
ment in  petroleum,  and  most  particularly 
new  Investment  in  finding  oil  and  ga?  As  a 
result,  the  share  cf  asrets  held  by  the  larg- 
est four  firms  In  petroleum  declined  some- 
what over  1979  and  1980.  Comparing  the 
distribution  of  apparent  profit  rates  by  size 
groups  Indicates  somewhat  higher  rates  of 
return  in  domestic  petroleum  for  medium 
and  smaller  firms  primarily  because  of  bet- 
ter returns  In  refining  marketing.  However, 
in  the  foreign  sector  the  largest  firms  had 
the  highest  returns.  Dlflerences  between 
eroups  for  petroleum  as  a  whole  are  small, 
however 

Domestic  refined  product  p.roductlon  of  the 
FRS  companies  did  not  r!se  in  1978.  However. 
the  composition  of  output  changed  some- 
what Gasoline  and  distillate  production  rose, 
while  output  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  other 
refined  products  fell.  Refined  product  prices 
realized  by  the  FRS  companies  increased 
5  9  percent.  All  price  gains  were  focused  on 
gasoline  and  distillate.  Average  prices  for 
other  products  fell. 


Although  many  of  the  FRS  companies  are 
highly  Integrated  In  petroleum — from  crude 
production  through  marketing  of  refined 
products— some  changes  in  the  extent  of 
integration  are  evident.  These  changes  relate 
especially  to  marketing.  The  shares  of  refined 
products  marketed  through  wholesale  re- 
sellers rose  In  1978  for  all  FRS  companies. 
The  rise  was  greatest  for  those  companies 
heretofore  most  extensively  engaged  in  direct 
marketing. 

Most  FRS  companies  have  some 'commit- 
ment to  nonconventlonal  energy  develop- 
ment including  oil  shale,  coal  gasification, 
liquefaction,  geothermal  and  tar  sands 
Overall,  such  activities  are  modest.  All  In- 
vestment and  research  expenditures  taken 
together  amounted  to  $654  million  in  1978. 
compared  to  $18.5  billion  for  worldwide  ef- 
forts to  find  new  oil  and  gas  reserves.  In  1978. 
the  greatest  share  of  domestic  nonconven- 
tlonal energy  development  expenditures 
went  to  oil  shale,  coal  gasification,  and  lique- 
faction projects. 

In  summary:  Major  energy  producers  re- 
porting to  the  FRS  are  significant  factors  in 
the  petroleum  industry,  both  domestically 
and  abroad.  The  extent  of  diversification  at 
this  time  is  limited,  whether  viewed  in  the 
context  of  other  energy  activities  or  in  the 
context  of  activities  unrelated  to  energy. 
Since  1978.  the  strategy  of  Investment  has 
emphasized  finding  and  developing  new 
sources  of  oil  and  gas.  In  an  international 
context,  this  has  included  an  apparent  effort 
to  develop  new  areas  of  production. 

To  this  point,  results  associated  with  these 
activities  are  mixed.  Overall  reported  reserve 
additions  have  not  exceeded  production. 
FRS  companies  have  not  been  any  more  suc- 
cessful and  perhaps  have  been  less  successful 
than  non-FRS  energy  companies  in  finding 
and  developing  new  domestic  reserves.  With 
respect  to  diversifying  foreign  sources  of 
crude  supply,  however.  1978  was  a  compara- 
tively successful  year.  Overall  Imports  did 
not  rise  for  the  first  time  since  1970.  Of  equal 
significance.  Imports  from  OPEC  areas  de- 
clined as  production,  particularly  from  the 
North  Sea.  Increased.  If  exploration  and  de- 
velopment expenditures  do  generate  reserve 
additions,  a  continued  trend  In  foreign-sup- 
ply diversification  can  be  anticipated. 

FUTURE  FRS  DEVELOPMENT  EFFORTS 

Although  substantial  progress  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Financial  Reporting  System 
has  been  made,  it  is  not  yet  complete.  First. 
many  financial  and  operating  characteristics 
of  energy  companies,  either  individually  or 
collectively,  can  be  evaluated  only  In  the  con- 
text of  multlyear  data.  An  accumulated  data 
base.  Including  Information  for  the  period 
1974  through  1976.  as  well  as  1979.  Is  now  In 
preparation.  The  results  of  this  effort  wili  ije 
presented  in  1981. 

Second,  even  though  the  FRS  reportm ; 
companies  are  of  great  slgnlflcanie  in  the 
energy  sector,  their  degree  of  3li;nlfl..ancc 
varies  across  particular  lines  of  cnergv  rc- 
tivity.  As  a  result.  FRS  data,  built  on  reports 
from  twenty-six  companies,  are  not  unltorrrly 
representative  of  all  dimensions  of  inrius'ry 
development.  Efforts  to  Improve  KRS  cover- 
age are  under  way.  In  part,  the  efforts  in- 
clude Identification  of  additional  FRS  re- 
porters so  that  a  wider  variety  of  emerprises 
mav  be  compared  In  an  FRS  reporting  con- 
text. Tn  part,  the  efforts  Include  accessing 
complementary  data  systems  to  provide  a 
perspective  within  which  FRS  company  data 
may  be  considered  or  extended  lo  descnVje 
key  industry  trends  The  objective  of  these 
efforts  is  to  build  a  data  base  capi'ole  of  pro- 
filing patterns  of  development  with  respect 
to  Investment  and  competition  across  all 
major  lines  of  energy  activity. 

Still  another  dimension  of  development  in- 
volves the  search  of  optimal  ways  in  which  to 
oresent  data  The  energv  industry  is  comple< 
The  manner  In  which  firms  are  organized  to 
operate  within  the  industry  is  also  complex 
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and  subject  to  change.  Llne-of-buslness  re- 
porting as  presented  In  an  FRS  context 
should  promote  understanding  of  these  com- 
plexities. Each  reader  will  Judge  the  success 
of  this  effort.  In  a  world  where  dependence 
on  foreign  energy  supplies  Is  hazardous  and 
where  the  strategy  for  dealing  with  such 
hazards  involves  critical  decisions  regarding 
the  comparative  roles  Government  and  pri- 
vate decision-making  should  play,  broader 
understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  pri- 
vate decision-making  Is  of  crucial  Impor- 
tance. 

FOOTNOTES 

•Views  expressed  In  this  paper  are  those  of 
the  author  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
those  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  or 
the  Energy  Information  Administration. 

>  Energy  Information  Administration 
(EIA),  Weekly  Petroleum  Status  Report  and 
Monthly  Energy  Review.  For  Information  on 
new  and  continuing  publications  contact  the 
Office  of  Energy  Information  Services,  Energy 
Information  Administration.  Washington. 
DC.  20461. 

^DOE.  EIA-0173(79).  Annual  Report  to 
Congress  1975.  Vols.  1,  2.  3. 

=  During  the  past  two  years.  EIA  has 
sponsored  a  symposium  to  focus  on  results 
and  methodology  presented  In  Volume  3  of 
the  Administrators  report  (forecasts)  and 
transcripts  have  been  published:  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Symposium  to  Review  Volume  HI 
of  the  1978  Annual  Report  to  Congress 
(DOE/EIA-10587-01).  The  1979  Symposium 
Is  in  press. 

'  Lincoln  E.  Moses,  the  first  Administrator 
of  the  Energy  Information  Administration, 
often  used  this  phrase  when  cautioning 
about  exercises  Involving  projections. 

-This  is  not  strictly  true,  in  recent 
months,  for  example,  there  has  been  an  effort 
to  Include  In  the  Monthly  Energy  Review 
occasional  papers  which  discuss  energy  Is- 
sues directed  at  users  with  nonspeclallst 
backgrounds. 

« DOE  EIA     0201.     Energy     Policy     Study 
(July   1980".   See   especially   overview   DOE 
EIA      0201   16.       Energy      Programs, 'Energy 
Markets. 

•DOE  EIA-0206(77).  Perjormance  Profiles 
of  Majur  Energy  Producers — 1977  (Jan 
1980);  Performance  Profiles  of  the  Major 
Energy  Producers— 1978   (Oct.   1980). 

-Section  205(h)  (2)  states: 

The  Administrator  (of  the  Energy  In- 
formation Administration)  shall  develop 
and  make  effective  for  use  during  the  sec- 
ond full  calendar  year  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  format  for  an 
energy-producing  company  financial  report. 
Such  report  shall  be  designed  to  allow  com- 
parison on  a  uniform  and  standardized  basis 
among  energy-producing  companies  and  shall 
permit  of  the  energy-related  activities  of 
such  companies: 

"(A)  an  evaluation  of  company  revenues, 
profits,  cash  flow,  and  Investments  In  total, 
for  the  energy-related  lines  of  commerce-  In 
which  such  company  is  engaged  and  for  all 
significant  energy-related  functions  within 
such  company; 

"(B)  an  analysis  of  the  competitive  struc- 
ture of  sectors  and  functional  groupings 
within  the  energy  industry: 

"(C)  the  segregation  of  energy  Informa- 
tion, including  financial  information,  de- 
scribing company  operations  by  energy 
source  and   eeographlc  areas; 

"(D)  the  determination  of  costs  associated 
with  exploration,  development,  production, 
processing,  transportation,  and  marketing 
and  other  significant  energy-related  func- 
tions within  such  company    . 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  as  a  be- 
liever in  the  power  of  the  free  market  to 
allocate  goods  and  services  better  than 
any  other  system  we  have  ever  known.  I 
am  always  reluctant  to  see  the  Federal 
Government  intervene  in  the  market- 


place. We  have  only  to  look  back  a  few 
years  to  see  the  failure  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  promulgated  regula- 
tions which  led  to  endless  gasoline  lines 
and  situations  where  States  and  com- 
munities believed  they  were  not  getting 
their  fair  allocation. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  some 
bureaucrat  in  Washington,  D.C..  can 
make  the  proper  decisions  involving  the 
allocation  of  crude  oil  supplies  to  places 
as  diverse  as  Binghampton.  N.Y.,  and 
Palm  Springs.  Calif.  As  a  local  ofHcial 
during  the  period  the  EPAA  was  carried 
out,  I  know  first  hand  that  the  alloca- 
tions were  rarely  fair  or  thoughtfully 
planned. 

I  supported  President  Reagan's  deci- 
sion earlier  this  year  to  remove  the  re- 
maining price  controls  on  oil  and  philo- 
sophically support  the  lifting  of  controls 
on  natural  gas.  In  the  past.  Government 
price  controls  on  oil  and  other  forms  of 
energy  have  not  allowed  the  market  to 
function  properly  and  have  created  un- 
necessary and  troubling  distortions  in 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

As  we  are  painfully  aware,  price  con- 
trols prevented  the  free  market  from 
transmitting  to  consumers  and  busi- 
nesses the  real  cost  of  energy  following 
the  Arab  oil  embargo  in  1973.  Price  con- 
trols strengthened  the  OPEC  cartel  by 
preventing  a  higher  price  of  petroleum 
from  leading  U.S.  consumers  to  econd- 
mize  and  conserve  their  use  of  oil.  In- 
stead of  permitting  the  market  to  work 
its  will,  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  created 
the  Department  of  Energj-  to  allocate 
the  scarce  supplies  and  solve  our  energj* 
woes.  Fortunately,  at  least  now.  we  can 
look  forward  to  the  termination  of  that 
bureaucracy  and  all  that  it  has  done 
which  has  inhibited  energy  production 
and  conservation. 

Despite  the  failure  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment intervention  in  the  past.  I  must 
support,  with  sc«ne  reservation,  the  new 
Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  The 
bill  would  grant  the  President  limited 
and  temporary  authority  to  allocate  sup- 
plies of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil.  and 
refined  petroleum  products  only  in  the 
event  of  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage  or  if  such  action  is  required 
to  fulfill  our  obligations  under  the  inter- 
national energy  program. 

Within  90  days  of  enactment  of  the 
law,  the  President  would  be  required  to 
promulgate  a  general  standby  regulation 
for  the  mandatory  allocation  of  crude 
oil  and  refined  petroleum  products.  The 
regulation  could  only  be  implemented 
after  President  Reagan  transmits  to 
Congress  an  energy  action  and  neither 
House  of  the  Congress  has  disapproved 
the  message  within  15  days.  Of  course 
the  regulation  would  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  place  price  and  allocation  con- 
trols on  crude  oil. 

Although  we  are  now  experiencing  a 
so-called  "oil  glut,"  I  remain  very  con- 
cerned about  the  possibihty  of  a  cutoff 
of  our  petroleum  lifeline  from  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Recent  tragic  events  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area  have  once  again  illus- 
trated all  too  vividly  the  volatility,  tur- 
bulence, and  instabihty  of  our  petroleum 
supplies.  Any  significant  cutoff  or  dis- 


ruption of  these  supplies  could  wreak 
havoc  upon  our  economy. 

A  recent  Congressional  Budget  Office 
study  estimated  that  a  20-percent  oil 
shortage  lasting  a  year  would  cost  the 
economy  $140  billion.  Inflation  would 
jump  seven  points.  More  than  a  million 
workers  would  join  the  unemployment 
lines.  Thousands  of  factories  would  be 
either  closed  or  running  on  reduced 
schedules,  schools  and  hospitals  may 
close  for  lack  of  heat,  commuters  will 
be  stranded  without  a  way  to  get  to 
work,  and  literally  murderous  lines  will 
develop  at  gas  stations. 

For  these  very  reasons,  we  must  be 
developing  a  comprehensive  and  realistic 
national  energy  policy  which  encourages 
domestic  production  and  increased  con- 
servation. We  must  continue  with  the 
rapid  filling  of  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve.  It  is  also  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  President  have  the  standby  au- 
thority to  implement  regulations  in  the 
event  of  a  serious  regional  or  nationwide 
petroleum  disruption. 

The  passage  of  such  legislation  is  Im- 
portant for  the  entire  country,  but  per- 
haps more  so  for  those  States  which  are 
more  dependent  on  imported  oil  than 
others.  Unfortunately.  New  York  State 
and  most  of  the  Northeast  remains  heav- 
ily dependent  on  imported  petroleum. 
Allocations  and  controls,  if  necessary, 
must  be  designed  to  take  into  account 
the  needs  of  this  region. 

While  there  may  be  better  ways  to  re- 
act to  an  oil  supply  emergency.  S.  1503 
is  the  best  one  we  have  before  us  at  this 
time.  It  is  also  important  that  we  act 
during  this  period  of  adequate  oil  sup- 
ply. If  we  were  to  wait  for  an  actual 
emergency,  then  there  would  be  untold 
confusion  and  political  pressures  which 
would  lead  to  a  patchwork  solution  un- 
satisfactory to  the  American  people. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  as  a  means  to  provide  the 
President  discretionary  standby  meas- 
ures which  we  all  pray  will  never  need 
to  be  implemented. 

ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HR  4119.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTWIE  AND 
RELATED   AGENCIES   APPROPRIATIONS.    1882 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
conclusion  of  S.  1503.  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  336.  HR.  4119.  the  agriculture  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  all 
Senators  for  permitting  me  to  take  care 
of  these  matters.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Duren- 
BERCERi.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr. 
Hatfield  ) .  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico 'Mr.  ScHMiTTi.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Symms  i  .  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Thurmond) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  DURENBERGER) ,  the  Senator  from 
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■  Mr.   ScHMiTT).   and    the 
South  Carolina  <  Mr.  Thur- 
each  vote  "yea." 
CRAN$TON.  I  announce  that  the 
Ohio  ( Mr.  Glenn  >  and  the 
West  Virginia  iMr.  Ran- 
lecessarily  absent, 
a  inounce  that  if  present  and 
Senator  from  West  Virginia 
) .  would  vote  "yea." 

OFFICER.  Are  there 
in  the  Chamber  who 


New   Mexico 
Senator  from 

MONO )  .  WOUlC 

Mr. 

Senator  f  roir 
Senator  from 
DOLPH I .  are 

I  further 
voting,  the 
I  Mr.  Randolph 

The 
any  other 
desire  to 
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vote 


The  result 
nays  7.  as  fojows 
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(S.  15031.  as  amended,  was 
follows : 

S.   1503 
•d   by  the  Senate  and  House 
lies  of  the  United  States  of 
Cingress  assembled. 


1) 


SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1      This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Standby  Petr  Dleum  Allocation  Act  of  1981". 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSES 

Shortages  of  crude  oil.  resld- 

reflned  petroleum  products 

3  In  imports  of  petroleum 

time. 

shortages  could   be   sufficiently 

severe  economic  dislocations 

within   various  segments  of 

both   regional    and   national. 

a  threat  to  the  public  health 

fare. 

lonal   security  and  economic 

he  United  States  require  that 

lave  authority,  during  a  severe 

shortage,  to  allocate  crude 

oil.  and  refined  petroleum 

to  minimize  adverse  effects 

health,  safety,  and  welfare. 

of  this  Act   Is  to  grant 

t  limited  and  temporary  au- 

crued   oil.  residual   fuel 

petroleum  products   il)    in 

a    severe    petroleum    supply 

)    to  meet  obligations  of  the 

ander  the  international  energy 


a  id 

redt  ctlons 
any  • 


w«  1 

na  I 


f  ply 

f  lel 


pt  rpose 

side  n 

all  }cate 

reflni  d 


program.  The  authority  granted  under  this 
Act  shall  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of 
minimizing  the  adverse  Impacts  of  such  a 
shortage  on  the  American  people  And  the 
domestl;  economy. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

( 1 »  "severe  petroleum  supply  shortage" 
mean^  a  national  or  regional  petroleum  sup- 
ply shortage  which  the  President  deter- 
mines— 

I  A)  Is.  or  Is  likely  to  be.  of  significant 
scope  and  duration 

iB)  may  cause  major  adverse  Impact  on 
national  security,  the  national  economy,  or 
the  economy  of  any  of  the  several  States  or 
regions  of  the  United  States, 

iC)  results,  or  Is  likely  to  result,  from  an 
interruption  in  the  Imported  petroleum  sup- 
plies of  the  United  States,  including  supplies 
of  imported  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil.  and 
refined  petroleum  products,  or  from  sabot- 
age, accidents,  or  an  act  of  Ood,  and 

iD)   may  not  be  reasonably  manageable — 

(1)  by  reliance  on  free  market  pricing  and 
allocation,  or 

111)  under  other  authorities  available  to 
the  President. 

(2)  "International  energy  program"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  In  section  3(7)  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6202). 

(3)  "United  States"  means  the  several 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States.  Includ- 
ing the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

PRESIDENTIAL     ADTHORITT 

Sec.  *.  ia)(l)  The  President  may  Imple- 
ment the  standby  regulation,  promulgated 
pursuant  to  this  section,  providing  for  the 
mandatory  allocation  of  crude  oil.  residual 
fuel  oil.  and  any  refined  petroleum  product 
throughout  the  United  States  or  In  any  seri- 
ously affected  State  or  region  of  the  United 
States.  If— 

(A)  subject  to  subsection  (d).  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage  exists  or  is  Imminent;  or 

IB)  notwithstanding  subsection  id),  the 
President  finds  that  such  Implementation  Is 
required  to  meet  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  International  enerpy 
program. 

(2»  Administration  of  such  regulation 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
provide  for — 

I  A)  protection  of  public  health  (Including 
the  production  of  pharmaceuticals),  safety 
and  welfare  ( including  maintenance  of  resi- 
dential heating,  such  as  Individual  homes, 
apartments  and  similar  occupied  dwelling 
units),  and  the  national  defense; 

(B)  maintenance  of  all  public  services  (in- 
cluding facilities  and  services  provided  by 
municipally,  cooperatively,  or  Investor  owned 
utilities  or  by  any  State  or  local  government 
or  authority,  and  including  transportation 
facilities  and  services  which  serve  the  public 
at  large) ; 

(C)  maintenance  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions. Including  farming,  ranching,  dairy,  and 
fishing  activities,  and  services  directly  related 
thereto; 

ID)  preservation  of  an  economically  sound 
and  competitive  petroleum  Industry;  includ- 
ing the  priority  needs  to  restore  and  foster 
competition  In  the  producing,  refining,  dis- 
tribution, marketing,  and  petrochemical  sec- 
tors of  such  industry,  and  to  preserve  the 
competitive  viability  of  independent  refiners, 
small  refiners,  nonbranded  Independent  mar- 
keters, and  branded  Independent  marketers; 

(E)  the  allocation  of  suitable  types,  grades, 
and  quality  of  crude  oil  to  refineries  In  the 
United  States  to  permit  such  refineries  to 
operate  at  full  capacity; 

IF)  equitable  distribution  of  crude  oil. 
residual  fuel  oil.  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts at   equitable  prices  among   all   regions 


and  areas  of  the  United  States  and  sectors  of 
the  petroleum  Industry.  Including  independ- 
ent refiners,  small  refiners,  nonbranded  In- 
dependent marketers,  branded  Independent 
marketers,  and  among  all  users: 

(0)  allocation  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products  in  such  amounts 
and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of,  exploration  for,  and  pro- 
duction or  extraction  of — 

(1)  fuels,  and 

(11)  minerals  essential  to  the  requirements 
of  the  United  States. 

and  for  required  transportation  related 
thereto; 

(H)  economic  efficiency;  and 

(1)  minimization  of  economic  distortion. 
Inflexibility,  and  unnecessary  interference 
with  market  mechanisms. 

(3)  If  the  President,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a).  Implements  a  program  for  manda- 
tory allocation  of  residual  fuel  oil  or  any 
refined  petroleum  product  throughout  the 
United  States,  or  In  any  State  or  region  of 
the  United  States,  such  program  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  State  set-aside  of  residual  fuel  oil 
or  any  refined  petroleum  product  allocated  in 
each  State  to  which  the  Federal  program 
applies. 

(b)(1)  The  standby  regulation,  or  any 
regulation  or  order  Issued  under  this  Act, 
may  include  limitations  on  the  price  of 
crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil.  and  any  refined 
petroleum  product  only  if  the  President  finds 
that  such  limitations  are  necessary  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  such  regulation.  Such  lim- 
itations may  include  provisions  restricting 
discriminatory  pricing. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  any  finding  by 
the  President  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  Is  not 
subject  to  Judicial  review. 

(c)(1)  The  President,  not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  promulgate  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  standby  regulations  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  authorities  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(2)  Standby  regulations  promulgated 
under  authority  of  this  Act  may  not  be  Im- 
plemented according  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d)  unless  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  standby  regulations  shall 
be  considered  approved  by  the  Congress  at 
the  end  of  the  first  period  of  thirty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  on  which  such  regulations  are  trans- 
mitted to  both  Houses,  unless  between  the 
date  of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  such 
thirty-day  period,  both  Houses  pass  resolu- 
tions stating  In  substance  that  each  House 
does  not  approve  such  regulations. 

(4)  Standby  regulations  may  be  consid- 
ered approved  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  thlrty- 
day-calendar  period  referred  to  In  paragraph 
( 3 ) .  If  each  House  of  Congress  approves  a 
resolution  affirmatively  stating  In  substance 
that  such  House  approves  the  regulations. 

(5)  Once  standby  regulations  are  promul- 
gated and  approved  by  the  Congress  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
amendments  to  the  regulations,  except 
amendments  to  regulations  which  have  been 
implemented  under  subsection  (a),  or 
amendments  to  regulations  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  to  Implement  under  sub- 
section (d).  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
provisions  of  paragraph  |3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Technical  or  clerical  amendments  may 
be  prescribed  and  become  effective  without 
congressional  approval  Congressional  ap- 
proval Is  not  required  for  any  additional 
provisions  to  the  regulations  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  necessary  at  the  time 
he  submits  notice  to  Congress  under  sub- 
section (d). 
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(6)  The  procedures  under  which  each 
House  shall  consider  resolutions  to  approve 
under  paragraph  (4)  or  disapprove  under 
paragraph  i3)  the  standby  regulations  and 
amendments  to  such  regulations  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  procedures  set  forth  for  an 
energy  conservation  contingency  plan  In 
sections  552(c).  552(d)(1),  552ld)(3),  552 
id)l4),  552(dl(5).  and  552(d)(6)  of  the 
Energy  and  Policy  Conservation  Act  (42 
use.  6422). 

1 7)  If  regulations  promulgated  and  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  this  section  are  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  |3)  of  this  subsection, 
the  President  shall  within  thirty  days  sub- 
mit revised  regulations  to  the  Congress  for 
approval  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  This  paragraph  does  not  'apply  to 
amendments  to  the  regulations. 

Id)  The  President  shall  not  Implement 
any  mandatory  allocation  pursuant  to  this 
section  unless  he  has  transmitted  notice  to 
the  Congress  as  an  energy  action  pursuant 
to  section  551  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  use.  6421),  as  amended, 
and  neither  House  of  Congress  has  passed  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  (or  both  Houses 
have  passed  a  resolution  of  approval  i  within 
fifteen  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
of  Congress  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures specified  In  section  551. 

(e)  The  standby  regulation  under  section 
4  may  continue  In  effect  for  no  more  than 
ninety  days  after  Implementation  except 
that  the  period  of  effectiveness  of  such  regu- 
lation may  be  extended  for  an  additional 
sixty  days  upon  a  finding  by  the  President 
that — 

(1)  (A)  the  severe  petroleum  supply  short- 
age continues  In  effect,  or 

(B)  such  action  Is  required  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
international  energy  program;   and 

(21  mandatory  allocation  must  be  con- 
tinued to  meet  the  objectives  of  subsection 
(a). 

Thereafter,  the  effectiveness  of  the  regula- 
tion Implemented  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  terminate,  unless  the  President  again 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a) (1). 

(f)  The  authority  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
used  to  Impose  or  implement  any  tax.  tariff, 
user  fee,  or  a  program  for  the  assignment  of 
rights  for  end-user  puichases  of  gasoline  or 
diesel  fuel,  as  described  In  section  203(a)  (I) 
(A)  and  (B)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act   (42  use.  6263). 

CRtTOE    OIL    SHARING 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  standby  regulation 
under  section  4  shall  Include  an  optional 
standby  program  designed  in  accordance 
with  this  section  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  with  minimum  Interference  with 
market  mechanisms.  Such  program  shall 
specify  the  manner  In  which  the  President 
will  require  limited  sales  of  crude  oil  among 
refiners,  should  he  decide  to  Implement  such 
a  program. 

(2)  The  program  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  designed  to  minimize  the  rate  of 
Increase  In  the  price  of  crude  oil  during  the 
Implementation  <>f  the  program  by  providing 
reasonable  acces^  to  crude  oil  by  specified 
refiners. 

(b)  The  program  under  subsection  (a) 
shall— 

(1)  provide  a  mechanism  based  upon  rela- 
tive crude  oil  availability,  and  such  other 
factors  as  the  President  deems  appropriate, 
for  designating  refiner-buyers  and  refiner- 
sellers  for  the  period  during  which  the  pro- 
gram Is  Implemented; 

(2)  be  designed  to  offset  partially  the 
dlsproDortlonate  Impact  of  reduced  supplies 
of  crude  oil  on  the  ability  of  anv  refiner- 
buyer  to  provide  needed  refined  petroleum 
products; 


I.?)  fontaln  a  formula  for  distributing 
sales  obligations  among  refiner-sellers; 

(4)  provide  for  a  reduction  In  the  sales 
obligation  of  any  refiner-seller  to  the  extent 
the  President  determines  that  an  obligation 
established  under  paragraph  (3)  would  con- 
stitute an  unreasonable  burden  on  such 
refiner-seller  or  otherwise  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

iSl  prescribe  the  manner  of  determining 
the  ternu  and  conditions  and  an  equitable 
price  of  crude  oil  for  any  sale  under  this 
section;  and 

i6)  provide  for  certification  by  each 
refiner-seller  and  refiner-buyer  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  predisrup- 
tlon  distribution  of  residual  fuel  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  produced  by  such 
refiner-seller  or  refiner-buyer  will  be  main- 
tained on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

(c)  The  program  under  this  section  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  encour- 
age the  maintenance  of  high  levels  of  Inven- 
tortrs  and  se:urj  sourc?s  of  supply  of  crude 
oil.  residual  fuel  oil.  and  refined  petroleum 
products  by  refiners,  distributors  and  users. 

EFFECT    ON    OTHER   LAW 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  This  Act  supersedes  any  pro- 
vision of  an/  law  or  any  regulation  adopted 
or  promulgated  by  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  the  extent  that  such 
provision  or  regulation  provides  for  alloca- 
tion or  limitation  on  the  price  of  crude  oil. 
residual  fuel  oil  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product. 

(2)  The  President  may  prescribe  rules 
exempting  from  the  operation  of  paragraph 
1 1 )  categories  of  laws  or  regulations  adopted 
or  promulgated  by  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  the  extent  that  he  deter- 
mines that  the  application  of  such  laws  or 
regulations  would — 

iA)(l)  promote  the  conservation  of.  or 
constrain  the  demand  for.  residual  fuel  oil 
or  any  refined  petrcleum  product;  or 

111)  provide  for  emergency  allocation  of 
residual  fuel  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product  to  alleviate  a  shortage  within  such 
State  caused  by  damsige  to  or  destruction  of 
facilities  located  within  the  United  States 
and  resulting  from  sabotage,  accidents,  or  an 
act  of  Ood;  and 

I B I  ( 1 1  preserve  a  significant  State  or  local 
Interest; 

111)  not  unduly  burden  Interstate  com- 
m?rce;  and 

(111)  not  significantly  Impede  operation  of 
this  Act.  achievement  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  or  achievement  of  the  objectives 
of  the  regulation  under  section  4(ai. 

(b)  Unless  explicitly  provided  otherwise, 
nothing  In  this  Act  affects  any  authority 
under  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law 
(Including  section  161  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6241))  to 
provide  for  the  allocation  or  pricing  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil.  or  any  refined  petro- 
leum product. 

ENFORCEMENT  AND   ADMINISTRATION 

Se:.  7.  (a)  Whoever  violates  the  require- 
ments of  the  standby  regulation  or  any  regu- 
lation or  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  sublect  to  a  civil  penalty  not  to 
exceed  S40.000  for  eich  violation. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  — 

(A)  sections  205  through  207  and  sections 
209  through  211  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970  (12  U.S.C.  1904.  note)  shall 
apply  to  the  regulation  promuleated  under 
section  4(a) .  to  any  order  under  this  Act.  and 
to  any  action  taken  by  the  President  <or  his 
delegate)  under  this  Act.  as  if  such  regula- 
tion had  been  promulgated,  such  order  had 
been  Issued,  or  such  action  had  been  taken 
under  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970;  and 

iB)  section  212  (other  than  212(b))  and 
213   of   such   Act   shall   apply  to  functions 


under  this  Act  to  the  same  extent  such  sec- 
tion:; would  apply  to  functions  under  the 
Ek;onomlc  Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 

(2)  The  expiration  of  authority  to  Issue 
and  enforce  orders  and  regulations  under 
section  218  of  such  Act  shall  not  affect  any 
authority  to  amend  and  enforce  the  regula- 
tion or  to  Issue  and  enforce  any  order  under 
this  Act.  and  shall  not  affect  any  authority 
under  sections  212  and  213  Insofar  as  such 
authority  is  made  applicable  to  functions 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  penalty  under  subsection  la)  may 
be  assessed  by  the  court  In  any  action 
brought  In  any  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  or  any  other  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction.  Any  such  penalty  col- 
lected shall  be  deposited  Into  the  general 
fund  of  the  United  States  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

(d)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  for  breach  of  contract 
in  any  Federal  or  State  court  arising  out  of 
delay  or  failure  to  provide,  sell,  or  offer  for 
sale  or  exchange  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil. 
or  any  refined  petroleum  product,  that  such 
delay  or  failure  was  caused  solely  by  com- 
pliance with  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
with  any  regulation  or  order  under  this  Act. 

delegation  or  authohitt 
Sec  8.  (a)  The  President  may  delegate  all 
or  any  portion  of  his  authority  to  Implement 
the  standby  regulation  under  section  4  to 
any  State  (or  officer  thereof),  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

(b)  The  only  Federal  officers  or  agencies 
of  the  United  States  to  whom  the  President 
may  delegate  authority  under  this  Act  are 
officers  or  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  or  of  any  successor  thereof. 

CONFORMING   AMENDMENT    TO   THE   ENERGY 

POLICY    AND    CONSERVATION    ACT 

Sec  9.  Domestic  Allocation. — Section  261 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
142  use.  6271)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  authorizes  the 
President  to  require  the  allocation  or  speci- 
fication of  prices  I  or  the  manner  of  deter- 
mination of  prices)  of  petroleum  products 
within  domestic  commerce". 

EXPIRATION    DATE 

Sec  10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
cease  to  have  effect  on  January  1.  1985.  but 
such  expiration  shall  not  affect  any  action 
or  pending  proceeding,  administrative  or 
civil,  not  finally  determined  on  such  date, 
nor  any  administrative  or  civil  action  or  pro- 
ceeding, whether  or  not  pending,  based  on 
any  act  committed  or  liability  incurred  prior 
to  such  expiration  date. 

IMPACT     STtTDT 

Sec  11.  (a)  The  President  shall  analyze 
the  impact  on  the  domestic  economy  and  on 
consumers  In  the  United  States  of  reliance 
on  market  allocation  and  pricing  during  a 
severe  oil  supply  interruption.  Such  analysis 
shall  ( 1 )  examine  the  equity  and  efficiency 
of  such  reliance.  (2).  distinguish  between 
the  impacts  of  such  reliance  on  various  cate- 
gories of  business  (including  small  business) 
and  on  households  of  different  Income  lev- 
els, and  (3)  specify  the  nature  and  admin- 
istration of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that 
would  be  followed  Including  emergency  tax 
cuts,  emergency  block  grants,  and  emer- 
gency supplements  to  Income  maintenance 
programs.  Projections  must  be  made  of  the 
effect  of  the  disruption  on, Federal  tax  rev- 
enues. Federal  royalty  payments,  and  State 
and  local  tax  revenues. 

(b)  Within  one  year  of  enactment  the 
President  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress containing  the  analysis  required  by 
subsection  (a)  along  with  such  recommen- 
dations as  the  President  deems  apprc^rtate. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask 
cfcnsent    that    the    bill    be 


pi  .ssed. 


Without 


]  DING  OFFICER, 
so  ordered. 
McCLLlRE.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
m(  ment  go  by  without  thank- 
thole  who  have  been  so  much 
development  and  the  dis- 
the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
Jackson  is  present  on  the 
0  give  my  personal  thanks 
■senator  Johnston,  without 
:ould  not  have  done  it.  To 
men  ibers  of  the  committee  who 
;  0  very  hard  over  the  weeks 
this  point.  I  think  the  vote 
t    not    only    was    it    hard 
t  it  produced  a  good  result. 
ate  the  efforts  of  the  other 


ppreciate  the  efforts  of  the 

e  worked  long  hours  on 

the  aisle.  Their  effort  has 

unn  >ticed.  I  assure  them. 

JACKSPN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

McCLUbE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
nator. 

JACKSPN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
appreciation  on  behalf  of 
ifsTON  and  myself  for  the 
istinguished  Senator  from 
mknaged  this  bill.  It  was  a 
le  has  been  able  to  man- 
mariner  which  I  think  is  most 
I   personally   thank   the 
senior  Senator  from  the 
Idaho  for  his  helpful  sup- 


May  I  also  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  staff:  Ben  Cooper  and  Jim  Bruce,  of 
the  committee;  Darrjl  Owen,  of  Senator 
Johnston's  staff;  and  Chuck  Trabault. 
David  Doane.  and  Marilyn  Burkhardt, 
of  the  committee  majority  staff. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  very  much.  It 
has  been  a  uniquely  bipartisan  effort. 
Certainly,  as  is  always  the  case,  we  would 
not  be  here  without  the  help  of  the  staff. 
The  staff  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
done  an  absolutely  magnificent  job.  I 
appreciate  it  and  I  know  all  other  mem- 
bers ol  the  committee  do. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4119, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  4119)  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
endinj;  September  30.  1982.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  cwisider  the 
bill,  v.hich  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  provides  $21.1  billion  in 
new  budget  authority  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  figure  is  almost  $1.8  billion 
undpi  the  President's  initial  budget  re- 
quest, which  was  submitted  in  March, 
$521  7  more  than  the  administration's 
September  budget  revision,  and  it  is 
more  than  $2.6  billion  less  than  the  1981 
level  of  funding  of  this  legislation. 

This  bill  provides  funding  for  a  wide 
range  of  activities — agricultural  and 
rural  development  programs,  as  well  as 
a  variety  of  nutrition  programs,  includ- 
ing the  child  nutrition  programs,  the 
food  stamp  program.  WIC.  and  the 
special  commodity  supplemental  food 
programs.  It  also  includes  funding  for 
soil  and  water  conservation  activities,  the 
Food  for  Peace  Program,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinary budget  year.  We  have  been 
presented  with  three  major  revisions  of 
the  fiscal  year  1982  executive  budget, 
beginning  first  with  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration budget  in  January  and  the  March 
budget  request  submitted  bv  President 
Reagan,  then  the  July  reestimate.  then 
the  September  revised  budget  request. 
These  revisions,  by  and  large,  made 
sweeping  changes  in  almost  all  accounts 
and  complicated,  of  ct)urse.  the  difficult 
task  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  carefuiiy  scrutinize  and  evaluate  the 
individual  programs  and  activities  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee. 

Nonetheless.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
careful  review  was  made  of  the  require- 
ments of  these  programs,  whether  or  not 
they  were  functioning  effectively  and  ef- 


ficiently and.  where  savings  could  be 
made  by  reducing  funding  levels,  those 
savings  have  been  made. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  was 
very  sensitive  to  those  accounts  in  the 
bill  that  provide  for  nutrition  assistance 
for  those  who  cannot  adequately  provide 
for  their  own  needs.  There  was  a  very 
extensive  concern,  which  I  think  is  re- 
flected in  these  appropriation  levels, 
about  the  responsibility  the  Government 
has  to  help  meet  these  human  needs. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  that  budget 
restraint  and  requests  have  caused,  in 
my  view,  the  levels  in  the  bill  are  appro- 
priate in  light  of  the  critical  economic 
conditions  confronting  the  Nation.  We 
have  brought  to  the  Senate  a  measure 
which  is  in  concert  with  the  budgetary 
goals  of  the  President  and  which  also 
continues  the  Federal  commitment  for 
the  array  of  needed  programs,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned. 

This  bill  was  originally  marked  up  by 
the  subcommittee  before  the  President's 
fall  budget,  or  September  request,  was 
received,  a  request  that  was  made  oi  the 
committee  to  reduce  discretionary 
spending.  In  response  to  that  September 
request.  Mr.  President,  our  committee 
went  back  to  the  bill  and  cut  more  than 
Sl.l  billion  in  budget  authority  and  about 
$300  million  in  outlays  from  the  recom- 
mendations that  had  previously  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  subcommittee. 

This  was  a  difficult  process  and  was 
undertaken  under  very  tight  time  con- 
straints. It  amounted  to  a  decision  to 
reduce  funding  in  literally  every  appro- 
priation account  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  activities 
funded  in  this  bill  are  regulatory  in  na- 
ture and  could  not  be  cut  without  jeop- 
ardizing the  health  and  safety  of  our 
citizens.  Other  activities  actually  save 
the  Government  money  through  recov- 
ery of  debts  or  overpayments,  and  cuts 
there  would  be  counterproductive  to  the 
goal  of  a  balanced  budget. 

In  these  areas,  the  committee  recom- 
mended increases.  In  other,  lower  prior- 
ity areas,  primarily  where  no  direct  serv- 
ice to  the  public  was  being  provided, 
the  committee  made  bigger  cuts  than 
were  requested  by  the  President.  In  my 
opinion.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  reflects  a  good 
balance  between  the  urgent  needs  of 
those  Americans  served  by  programs 
funded  by  the  bill  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  critical  need  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  on  the  other. 

We  have  attempted  to  insure  that  this 
bill  adequately  addresses  the  needs  of 
U.S.  agriculture  and  of  those  who  live 
in  the  rural  areas  of  the  United  States 
and  those  who  have  to  depend  on  the 
Government  for  nutrition  and  other  as- 
sistance. I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  pertinent  material  summariz- 
ing the  bill  and  highlighting  its  con- 
tent be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  along  with  a  corrected  budget 
authority  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Summary  or  the  Bill  and  Highlights  or 
Major  Chances 

Office  of  the  Secretary — Appropriates 
$4,715,000.  the  same  as  the  September  revised 
budget  estimate. 

Departmental  Administration — Appropri- 
ates »812.000  less  than  the  amount  provided 
in  the  House  bill. 

Governmental  and  Public  Affairs— Reduces 
by  $521,000  the  amount  provided  In  the 
House  bill  and  concurs  with  the  House  direc- 
tive that  payments  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  the  distribution  of  USDA 
publications  shUl  not  exceed  110  percent  of 
the  actual  costs  paid  In  fiscal  year  1981. 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel — Provides  an 
appropriation  of  $12,572,000  and  concurs 
with  House  proposal  to  transfer  $508,000 
from  the  food  stamp  program  for  a  total  pro- 
gram level  of  $13,080,000.  This  Is  $638,000 
less  than  the  amount  provided  In  the  House 
bill. 

Office  of  In.spector  General — Provides  an 
appropriation  of  $27,562,000  and  includes  a 
transfer  of  $13,266,000  from  the  food  stamp 
program,  for  a  total  program  level  of  $40,828. 
which  is  the  same  amount  provided  in  the 
House  bill. 

Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service — Appro- 
priates $5,600,000  which  Is  $427,000  more 
than  the  amount  requested  in  the  revised 
budget  estimate.  Also  notes  that  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  required  the- 
Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  to  charge 
and  collect  fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  Inspec- 
tion and  weighing  services.  Including  admin- 
istrative and  supervisory  costs  related 
thereto.  Compliance  and  standardization 
costs  are  covered  by  appropriations  and  not 
by  fees. 

.science  and  education 

Agricultural  Research  Service — Includes 
a  net  reduction  of  $13,389,000  from  the  House 
bill,  but  is  $38,579,000  over  the  September 
levlsed  budget  estimate. 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service — Pro- 
vides a  total  program  level  of  $222,506,000. 
which  is  comprised  of  $140,609  for  payments- 
under  Hatch  Act:  $11,781,000  for  cooperative 
forestry  reseeirch  (Mclutyre-Stennls);  $20- 
992.000  for  payments  to  1890  Colleges  and 
Tuskegee;  $20,519,000  for  special  research 
yrants;  and  $19,500  for  competitive  research 
grants. 

Extension  Service — Provides  a  total  pro- 
gram level  of  $321,500,000,  of  which  $223.- 
376,000  Is  for  payments  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act.  sections  3  (b)  and  (c).  Funding 
for  the  1890  Colleges  and  Tuskegee  Institute 
is  Included  at  $12,241,000.  Also  Includes 
$4,500,000  to  Initiate  a  program  of  renewable 
resources  extension. 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Serv- 
ice— Provides  an  appropriation  of  $270,545,- 
000,  which  Is  $27,064,000  less  than  the  House 
allowance,  and  $16,762,000  more  than  the  re- 
revlsed  budget  estimate.  Reduces  $3,584,000 
from  the  House  allowance  for  brucellosis 
eradication  provides  $5,000,000  for  Imported 
fire  ant  control:  $8,983,000  for  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  and  concurs  with  House  provision 
which  expand*  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  declare  emergencies,  in  the 
event  of  disease  or  pest  threats  to  American 
agriculture,  to  Include  plant  as  well  as  ani- 
mal concerns. 

Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service — Ac- 
cepts House  bill,  but  expresses  concern  over 
the  growing  trend  of  States  to  return  inspec- 
tion responsibilities  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Believes  that  maintenance  of  the_ 
quality  of  the  Nation's  meat  and  poultry  In-' 
spectlon  system  is  of  high  priority  and. 
therefore,  rejects  the  proposed  decrease  in 
funding  recommended  In  the  revised  budget. 

Economic  Research  Service — Provides 
$395,000  over  the  revised  budget  estimate. 


This  additional  funding  is  to  be  directed  to- 
ward ways  to  expand  exports. 

Statistical  Reporting  Service — Appro- 
priates $35,000  less  than  the  revised  budget 
estimate.  This  amount  has  been  added  to  the 
budget  of  the  World  Agricultural  Outlook 
board  for  central  administrative  costs. 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Service — Accepts 
the  1982  September  revised  budget  estimate 
of  $4,220,000. 

World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board — Pro- 
vides $70,000  over  the  House  bill  for  central- 
ized management  services.  The  House  bill 
and  the  revised  budget  estimate  provided  this 
amount  as  part  of  the  ERS  and  SRS  appro- 
priations. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service — Appro- 
priates $21,975,000.  A  user  fee  program  has 
been  established  to  cover  most  of  the  costs 
of  cotton  and  tobacco  grading  and  classing, 
inspection  of  naval  stores,  and  warehouse  ex- 
aminations; therefore,  the  amount  of  direct 
appropriations  has  been  significantly  reduced 
from  the  House  bill. 

Office  of  Transportation — Appropriates 
$2,400,000.  which  Is  $288,000  less  than  the 
amount  provided  in  the  House  bill. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration — 
Appropriates  $8,244,000.  the  same  as  the  Sep- 
tember revised  budget  request. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service — Provides  $376,000,000  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses.  Of  this  total  funding. 
$62,000,000  Is  in  the  form  of  a  direct  appro- 
priation, and  $314,000,000  is  provided  ty 
transfer  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. 

Dairy  Indemnity  Program — Accapts  the 
September  revised  budget  estimate  of  $170.- 
000  Also  accepts  the  proposed  termination  of 
the  beekeeper  indemnity  program  and  con- 
curs in  the  House  direction  that  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  develop  an  in- 
surance program  for  the  beekeeping  Industry. 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation — Ac- 
cepts the  House  bill  providing  $120,000,000 
for  administrative  and  operating  expenses; 
$250,000,000  for  subscription  to  capital  stock: 
and  $57,456,000  for  the  FCIC  Fund. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation — Provides 
$2,043,229,000  for  reimbursement  for  net 
realized  losses,  which  is  $252,627,000  less  than 
the  revised  budget  estimate. 

Farmers  Home  Administration — 

Rural  housing  Insurance  fund:  Reduces  the 
House  bill  level  by  $80,000,000  for  moderate- 
Income  housing  and  Increases  House  bill  by 
$80,000,000  for  section  515  rural  rental 
housing. 

Agricultural  credit  insurance  fund:  Accepts 
House  bill. 

Rural  development  insurance  fund:  Re- 
duces House  bill  by  $125,000,000  for  water 
and  waste  disposal  loans;  increases  House 
bill  by  $5,000,000  for  communty  facility  loans. 
The  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982 
(Public  Law  97-51)  required  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  $250,000,000  alcohol  production 
facility  guarantee  loan  program;  therefore, 
this  program  was  deleted  from  this  bill. 

Grant  programs:  Reduces  House  bill  for 
water  and  waste  disposal  and  rural  com- 
munity fire  protection  grants.  Increases 
House  bill  for  farm  labor  housing,  mutual 
and  self-help  housing,  and  section  504  home 
repair  grants.  No  appropriation  was  provided 
for  the  self-help  housing  land  development 
fund. 

Salaries  and  expenses:  Appropriates 
$280,000,000.  Does  not  concur  in  the  House 
recommendation  to  phase  out  FmHA  district 
offices.  Concurs  in  House  recommendation  of 
$1,000,000  for  a  circuit  rider  program  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  rural  water 
systems. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration — 
Adopts  Hou=e  bill  on  electrification  and  tele- 
phone revolving  fund  and  rural  telephone 
bank.    Appropriates   $28,309,000    for   salaries 


and  expenses,  which  is  the  same  amount  pro- 
vided In  fiscal  year  1981. 

Soil  Ccnservation  Service — 

Conservation  operations:  Appropriates 
$311,979,000  for  those  activities,  such  as 
technical  assistance,  which  will  best  utilize 
the  limited  financial  resources  due  to  con- 
straints on  Federal  budgetary  growth. 

River  Basin  Surveys  and  Investigations; 
Accepts  the  September  revised  budget  esti- 
mate. 

Watershed  Planning:    Accepts  House   bUl. 

Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Opera- 
tions; Provides  $22,000,000  for  Public  Law  534 
flood  prevention  watersheds.  $10,000,000  for 
emergency  watershed  protection  operations, 
and  $155,000,000  for  small  watersheds  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  566. 

Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
Appropriates  $26,000,000. 

Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  Ac- 
cepts House  bill. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  (Conservation) — Appropriates 
$190,000,000  for  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  and  Includes  $10,000,000  to 
provide  additional  financial  assistance  to 
agricultural  producers  Accepts  House  bill 
In  providing  no  appropriation  for  the  ru:<il 
clean  water  program.  Includes  $11,500,000  to 
continue  the  forestry  incentives  program  as 
a  separate  program.  The  House  bill  provided 
for  similar  activities  funded  at  the  $10,000.- 
000  as  part  of  the  agricultural  conservation 
program.  Provides  $8,800,000  for  tho  water 
bank  program  and  $8,800,000  for  the  emer- 
gency conservation  program. 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service — 

Child  nutrition:  Appropriates  $1.082  890.- 
000  which  represents  current  estimates  lor 
fully  funding  the  child  nutrition  piograms 
based  upon  changes  made  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  Ihts  amount  in- 
cludes $5,000,000  to  cont  nue  the  nutrition 
education   and    training   progrum    iNET) 

Special  Milk:  The  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981  limits  participation  in 
the  special  milk  program;  therefore,  the  Sen- 
ate bill  provides  $28,100,000  to  continue  the 
program  in  those  institutions  which  remain 
eligible. 

WIC:  Appropriates  $973,000,000,  which 
combined  with  carryover  funds  from  fiscal 
year  1981,  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  WIC  program  Also  Includes.  $30,000,000 
for  the  commodity  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram. 

Pood  Stamp  Program:  Provides  $10,293.- 
384.000  and  includes  $206,500,000  to  carry 
out  the  block-grant  program  for  Puerto  Rico. 
This  amount  has  provided  a  10  5  month  ap- 
propriation at  a  level  adequate  to  maintain 
currently  authorized  benefit  levels  for  the 
same  period  of  time  allowed  In  the  House 
bUl. 

Food  donations  program:  Accepts  House 
bill. 

Food  program  administration:  Appropri- 
ates $86,461,000. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service — Includes 
$65,331,000.  which  is  $4,000,000  over  the  re- 
vised budget  estimate  This  increase  Is  to 
be  utilized  to  continue  expansion  of  market 
development  activities. 

Office  of  International  Cooperation  and 
Development — Accents  Sentember  revised 
budget  estimate  of  $3,627,000. 

Public  Law  480 — Aporoorlates  $381,032,000 
for  titles  I  and  III  and  $722,496,000  for  title 
n.  TTiese  are  increases  of  $30,000,000  and 
$50000.000  resoectlvely  over  the  revised 
budget  estimate 

Pood  and  Drug  Administration — Appro- 
priates $328,032,000  for  salaries  and  expenses. 

Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission — 
Accepts  House  bill. 

Farm  Credit  Administration — For  the  lim- 
itation on  administrative  expenses,  accepts 
the  revised  budget  estimate. 
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ith; 
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or 


Mr. 
I  yield  to 
Missouri.  I 
preciation 
nority  member 
has  been,  o 
veloping  thi^ 
chairman 
developed  a 
edge,  and 
issues  that 
tion.  I  relief 
and  counsel 
the  thoughtful 
he  provided 
sippi. 

I  also  thalnk 


Mr.  President,  before 
distinguished  Senator  from 
!  hould  like  to  express  my  ap- 
him  as  the  ranking  mi- 
of  the  subcommittee.  He 
course,  instrumental  in  de- 
legislation  and.  as  a  former 
the  subcommittee,  he  has 
wealth  of  experience,  knowl- 
in  sight  into  the  many  complex 
are  involved  in  the  legisla- 
very  heavily  on  his  advice 
and  I  appreciate  very  much 
and  generous  cooperation 
to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 


mittee — Ste  Jhen 


Auer 


V  ho  I 


pre  panng 


to 


. EAGL  ETON 
President 


and  Irma 
side;  Ken 
the  minority 
of  my  stafT 
who  is  on 
Agriculture 
hours  in 
necessary 
bill. 

Mr.  President 
of  my  time, 
the  Senator 

Mr 

Mr 
unorecedentjed 
budget  r 
rate   budgetk 
Carter  budgft 
two  Reagan 
September, 
changes  tha; 
thorities  by 
ciliation  Ac! 
parent    why 
appropriaticfis 
most  a  full 
began. 

I  commerid 
iob  he  has 
through 
tee  action 
forts  that 
was  able  to 
any  real 


the  staff  of  the  subcom- 

Kohashi.  Bill  LaForge. 

Sanneman  on  the  majoritv 

and  Olga  Trollinger  on 

staff;  also  Wayne  Boutwell 

along  with  Hershel  Read 

detail  from  the  Department  of 

;o  my  ofBce.  spent  many  long 

the  various  materials 

our  consideration  of  th? 


It 
the 


Presic  ent 


Mr 

for  my 
dents 
decimated 
this  bill.  It 
for  research 
the  fiscal  y 
requested, 
would  have 
work  aimed 
tivity  of 
brought  to 
drastically 
tion   both 
and  in  the 
for  farmers 
the  Soil 
had  to  be 


ou- 


The  contiiued 
poultry  inspection 
been  severe!  ^ 
tdy 


approxima 
County 
ministration 
had  to  be 
the  level 
Drug 

provals  may 
to  a  standstill 
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I  reserve  the  remainder 
and  I  am  happy  to  yield  lo 
from  Missouri. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

.  this  year  has  been  an 

one    in    terms    of    the 

;.  We  have  had  three  sepa- 

for   fiscal   year   1982.  the 

issued  in  January,  and  the 

budgets  issued  in  March  and 

Add    to    this    the    massive 

were  made  in  program  au- 

;he  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 

and  it  becomes  readily  ap- 

we   are   still    working   on 

bills  in  late  October,  al- 

month  after  the  fiscal  year 


Senator  Cochran  for  the 

done  in  shepherding  this  bill 

sufcfcommittee  and  full  commit- 

is  a  testimonial  to  his  ef- 

Appropriations  Committee 

dispose  of  this  bill  without 

coniroversy  at  all. 


Sept  ?mber 


(ar 


I  believe  it  is  important 

colle4gues  to  know  that  the  Presi- 

budget   would    have 

itiany    programs    funded   by 

proposed  to  reduce  funding 

and  extension  well  below 

1981  levels.  At  the  levels 

ijiany  Federal  research  labs 

had  to  be  closed  and  much 

at  maintaining  the  produc- 

farmers  would  have  been 

^  halt.  The  revised  budget 

support  for  soil  conserva- 

the  cost-share  programs 

area  of  technical  assistance 

Almost  1.200  field  staff  of 

Conkervation  Service  would  have 


cut 
ii 


flr?d 


quality  of  our  meat  and 

program  would  have 

jeopardized  by  the  loss  of 

1.000    meat    inspectors. 

offices  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 

and  the  ASCS  would  have 

closed,  and  it  is  likely  that  at 

r^uested   for   the   Food   and 

new    drug    ap- 

very  well  have  been  brought 


Administration. 


The  President's  September  budget 
would  have  cut  the  women,  infants,  and 
children  nutrition  program  by  one-third 
resulting  in  thousands  of  individuals  be- 
ing cut  from  a  program  which  has  been 
proven  by  study  after  study  as  being 
highly  effective. 

The  approach  we  have  taken  accepts 
many  of  the  reductions  recommended  by 
the  President  in  his  September  budget. 
In  fact,  we  have  reduced  the  subcommit- 
tee's original  recommendation  by  about 
$1  billion  in  budget  authority.  What  we 
have  not  done,  however,  is  accept  levels 
of  funding  which  would  totally  erode 
support  for  highly  important  programs 
such  as  research  and  nutrition  which 
the  Senate  has  long  supported. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
provides  an  increase  of  about  $14  million 
over  fiscal  year  1981  for  Federal  agri- 
cultural research,  and  an  increase  of  al- 
most $22  million  in  support  of  agricul- 
tural research  at  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities.  These  increases  are  not 
as  high  as  I  would  have  liked  to  see,  but 
in  the  current  economic  climate,  I  am 
afraid  it  is  as  high  as  we  could  provide 
in  the  Senate  bill.  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  two  items  alone  represent  an 
increase  of  $54  million  over  the  Presi- 
dent's September  budget  request. 

Again,  in  the  area  of  soil  conservation, 
the  effort  to  hold  down  Federal  expendi- 
ture has  forced  us  to  restrain  funding 
for  this  important  effort.  I  hasten  to 
add.  however,  that  we  have  made  every 
effort  to  maintain  funding  for  technical 
assistance  provided  to  farmers  through 
local  soil  conservation  districts.  While 
we  may  be  able  to  postpone  for  a  year 
some  new  construction  and  planning,  it 
would  be  shortsighted  indeed  to  jeopard- 
ize the  basic  structure  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  to  farmers  on  soil  and 
water  conservation  issues.  I  applaud  ef- 
forts to  cut  administrative  overhead 
within  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  to  maintain  field  services  vital  to  soil 
and  water  conservation  efforts. 

The  committee  has  funded  the  food 
stamp  program  for  a  10 '2 -month  period 
of  time.  The  administration  has  main- 
tained that  it  is  considering  proposing 
additional  legislative  changes  which 
would  impact  on  funding  requirements 
for  food  stamps.  In  addition,  it  is  most 
appropriate  to  point  out  that  the  cost 
of  the  food  stamp  program  is  directly 
affected  by  the  state  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
Should  the  recession  President  Reagan 
has  indicated  we  are  now  experiencing 
be  prolonged,  there  is  no  doubt  that  food 
stamp  costs  will  far  exceed  the  Presi- 
dent's requested  funding  level.  It  is  about 
time  those  in  the  White  House  realize 
that  it  is  the  continued  disastrous  state 
of  the  economy  which  is  driving  up  the 
cost  of  this  program.  Cutting  the  benefits 
received  by  millions  of  elderly,  children, 
and  the  unemployed  is  not  going  to  con- 
vince Wail  Street  one  whit  that  Reagan- 
omics  will  work.  It  will  only  cause  more 
suffering  and  discomfort  for  those  who 
had  already  been  left  behind  by  the  tax 
and  budget  cut  packages  of  the  Reagan 
administration. 

The  committee's  action  on  food  stamps 
recognizes  the  fallacy  of  across-the- 
board  reductions  in  benefit  levels.  By 
funding  the  program  for  10  >  2  months. 


we  are  making  a  statement  that  we  will 
wait  and  see  what  the  funding  require- 
ments will  be  before  providing  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  full  year.  By  so  doing, 
we  expect  that  the  Secretary  will  not 
decide  that  a  benefit  reduction  is  war- 
ranted until  there  is  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence  from  Congress  that  the 
necessary  funding  will  not  be  forthcom- 
ing. We  expect  that  the  Secretary  will 
give  the  Congress  ample  time  to  consider 
a  supplemental  funding  request  should 
this  become  necessary  to  avoid  benefit 
reductions.  It  is  important  to  point  out, 
on  every  occasion  in  the  past  including 
last  June,  the  Congress  has  acted  to  pro- 
vide the  required  funding  to  avoid  the 
specter  of  benefit  reductions. 

The  Congress,  through  the  passage  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 
has  already  made  $1.65  billion  in  reduc- 
tions in  food  stamp  benefits  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  Legislation  recently  passed  by  the 
House  adds  yet  another  $600  or  $700  mil- 
lion in  reductions  through  postponement 
of  the  scheduled  April  1.  1982.  cost-of- 
living  adjustment.  If  we  are  to  maintain 
any  sort  of  safety  net  for  low-income 
families,  we  should  not  proceed  to  add 
across-the-board  benefit  cuts  on  top  of 
these  major  reductions. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  discuss 
some  concerns  I  have  regarding  funding 
of  the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  children 
<  WIC  >  and  the  commodity  supplemental 
food  program  (CSFP)  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Reagan  administration  is  ad- 
ministering the  program  and  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  the  continuing 
resolution. 

Congress  appropriated  ample  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1981  to  maintain  the  year-end 
fiscal  year  1980  caseload  of  2.2  million 
WIC  participants.  This  is  not  an  overly 
generous  caseload  for  this  valuable  pro- 
gram. WIC  is  limited  to  those  who  need 
it  the  most.  Participants  must  be  both 
low  income  and  be  determined  by  a  medi- 
cal professional  to  be  at  nutritional  risk. 
Nationwide  about  5  to  8  million  women, 
infants,  and  children  meet  these  eligi- 
bility tests,  far  more  than  can  be  served. 
About  500  counties,  many  in  poor  rural 
areas,  have  no  program  at  all. 

Nevertheless.  WIC  caseloads  declined 
by  200.000  persons  during  the  last  half 
of  fiscal  year  1981  even  though  there  was 
ample  money  to  serve  these  persons.  Re- 
moving women,  infants,  and  children 
from  the  program  and  allowing  funds 
to  remain  unspent  is  unconscionable  and 
is  in  no  way  consistent  with  congression- 
al intent.  We  intend  the  administration 
to  manage  WIC  funds  in  fiscal  year  1982 
far  more  effectively  than  it  did  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

We  are  concerned  at  the  timing  of 
funding  allocations  to  the  States.  Last 
year.  USDA  reallocated  $8  million  in 
carr>'Over  funds  in  mid-Julv.  This  is  the 
latest  that  any  significant  amount  of 
WIC  carr\'over  funds  has  ever  been  re- 
allocated by  USDA.  Mid-July  is  far  too 
late  in  the  fiscal  year  for  States  to  plan 
for  efficient  and  effective  expenditure  of 
the  funds. 

The  committee  report  accompanving 
th's  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to  allocate 
to  States  one-quarter  of  the  $941  million 
appropriation — about    $235    million — at 
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the  beginning  of  each  of  the  four  fiscal 
quarters  of  fiscal  year  1982.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  must  promptly  allocate 
carryover  funds.  Virtually  all  carryover 
funds — except  for  very  minor  amounts 
that  may  turn  up  later  in  the  fiscal 
year — should  be  accounted  for  and  made 
available  for  use  no  later  than  the  start 
of  the  third  quarter.  This  is  the  schedule 
USDA  has  generally  met  in  the  past. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  USDA  is 
now  allocating  about  $90  million  in  1982 
WIC  funds  to  States  under  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  Under  this  appropriation 
bill,  the  $90  million  would  be  subtracted 
from  the  $235  million  in  fiscal  year  1982 
funds  to  be  provided  for  the  first  quarter, 
and  an  additional  $145  million  would  be 
allocated  to  States  promptly  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

The  committee  report  also  makes  clear 
that  any  carryover  funds  are  in  addition 
to  the  $943  million  appropriation.  The 
combination  of  newly  appropriated  funds 
and  carryover  funds  should  allow  the 
program  to  return  close  to  the  prior, 
caseload  levels  reached  before  the  unfor- 
tunate caseload  reductions.  The  carry- 
over funds  should  be  used  in  roughly  the , 
same  prooortions — 80  percent  for  pre- 
scription foods  and  no  more  than  20  per- 
cent for  administrative  costs — as  all 
other  WIC  funds.  We  do  not  intend 
for  USDA  to  repeat  its  practice  of  th's 
past  year  of  allowing  administrative  sup- 
port to  rise  to  higher  proportions  than 
Congress  ever  intended. 

It  is  the  committee's  clear  intention 
that  all  available  funds  be  expended  in 
fiscal  year  1982  and  that  States  be  pro- 
vided funds  on  an  orderly  basis  that 
allows  for  their  expenditure.  To  this  end. 
the  committee  report  also  directed  the 
Secretary  to  follow  the  mandates  of  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  and  to 
reallocate,  during  fiscal  year  1982.  funds 
appropriated  under  this  act  among  States 
in  order  to  assure  that  the  funds  are  fully 
utilized  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  Secretary 
must  determine  whether  there  are  any 
States  that  will  be  unable  to  use  effec- 
tively their  full  allocation  and  to  move 
funds  to  States  that  will  effectively  utilize 
their  full  allocation.  The  type  of  careful 
reallocation  process  conducted  by  USDA 
in  cooperation  with  States  in  the  spring 
of  1980  is  an  example  of  such  an  effort. 
The  Secretary  must  not  repeat  his  per- 
formance during  fiscal  year  1981  of  fail- 
ing to  conduct  any  such  reallocation. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  express  con- 
cern over  the  administration's  allocation 
of  funds  under  the  continuing  resolution." 
It  is  not  at  all  clear  at  this  point  that  the 
administration  will  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  resolution  to  maintain 
the  WIC  and  CSFP  yearend  fiscal  year 
1981  caseloads.  The  Congress  clearly  in- 
tended that  all  States  maintain  their 
September  caseloads  and  that  the  admin- 
istration provide  funds  to  all  States  suflQ- 
cient  for  these  caseload  levels  to  be  main- 
tained. Any  reduction  of  caseload  in  any 
State  would  be  in  direct  disregard  of  the 
intent  of  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  before.  thi.s 
bill  does  not  provide  the  funding  levels, 
I  think,  would  be  optimum  for  all  agri- 
culture programs,  but  we  have  recognized 
the  need  for  restraint  and  I  believe  v.e 
have  shown  restraint  in  this  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill 
as  reconunended  by  the  committee. 


ECONOMY?    YES.    TE8.    YZS;     BUT    IN    SPBCIAI. 

MILK?  no;  here's  why: 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Conunittee  pro- 
poses to  save  $96  million  by  a  75 -percent 
cut  in  the  special  milk  program  for 
schoolchildren.  Any  $96  million  saving 
appeals  to  this  Senator.  I  love  it.  We  can- 
not sneeze  at  it.  Even  today  $96  million 
counts  up  to  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money. 
And  even  if  it  does  wipe  out  more  than 
three  quarters  of  the  school  milk  sup- 
port for  American  schoolchildren,  in 
these  tough,  fiscal  times,  this  Senator 
from  the  heart  of  America's  dairyland 
would  grit  his  teeth  and  accept  it,  except 
that  it  does  not  save  anything  like  $96 
million,  and  it  may  save  nothing. 

Here  is  why :  If  we  have  one  abundant, 
overwhelming,  almost  embarrassing  ca- 
pacity for  production,  we  have  it  for 
food.  Our  farmers  produce  far  more  food 
than  farmers  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  We  produce  so  much  food 
that  the  American  people  cannot  con- 
sume it.  We  export  20  percent  of 
our  food.  We  give  away  to  foreign  coun- 
tries hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  our  food.  We  have  so  much 
surplus  food  we  have  almost  run  out  of 
storage  space,  and  we  tax  our  people  to 
build,  or  buy  or  rent  more  storage  space. 

Of  all  the  food  we  produce,  none  has 
spilled  forth  in  more  abundance  than 
milk.  We  have — not  millions,  but  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  surplus  milk.  Un- 
fortunately, that  milk  is  perishable.  We 
can  only  store  it  for  a  very  few  days.  So 
we  convert  it  to  cheese.  We  dry  it  out 
and  store  the  dried  milk.  We  process  it 
into  butter  and  freeze  and  store  the 
butter. 

The  surplus  has  become  a  fiscal  curse,  a 
costly  burden  on  our  taxpayers.  How 
ridiculous.  Here  we  are,  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  nature's  perfect  food,  rich 
in  almost  every  vitamin,  a  marvelous 
source  of  life-giving  protein  and  bone- 
building  calcium,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  Years  ago  we  did 
find  one  sensible  way  to  use  this  surplus. 
We  developed  a  special  school  milk  pro- 
gram. Rather  than  waste  this  embarras- 
sing abundance,  rather  than  let  it  cost 
our  taxpayers  millions  by  sitting  in  stor- 
age, we  would  make  it  available  to  mil- 
lions of  schoolchildren  as  a  nutrition 
program. 

Has  it  worked?  Answer:  The  program 
has  worked  brilliantly.  It  does  not  take 
much  knowledge  of  nutrition  to  under- 
stand how  important  this  program  has 
become  by  giving  American  children  the 
basis  for  a  lifetime  habit  of  drinking  milk. 

Now  the  grim  story : 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  walked  through  a 
small  town  in  Wisconsin.  I  came  to  the 
local  school  about  noon.  Next  to  the 
school  stood  a  Dunkin  Doughnut  shop, 
and  at  high  noon  there  must  have  been 
75  to  100  young  boys  and  girls  jamming 
that  shop,  drinking  Cokes  and  coffee,  pop 
and  Seven-up,  and  sinking  their  teeth 
into  every  conceivable  kind  of  sugared 
doughnut.  I  am  sure  I  could  accompany 
any  Senator  in  this  body  through  any 
town  in  his  State  and  we  would  find  sim- 
ilar nutritional  tragedies. 

Since  1943.  when  Federal  funds  were 
specifically  targeted  for  the  special  milk 
program,  this  program  has  been  avail- 
able to  every  school  wishing  to  partici- 


pate. Available  data  show  that,  in  the 
1978-79  school  year,  approximately  90.- 
0&3  schools,  child  care  institutions,  and 
summer  camps  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram, providing  milk  to  approximately 
12.5  million  children. 

This  year,  as  a  result  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  over  90  per- 
cent of  these  outlets  will  not  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  the  program. 

This  new  law  restricts  participation  in 
the  special  milk  program  to  only  those 
schools  and  institutions  that  do  not  have 
federally  subsidized  meal  programs. 

Since  90  percent  of  the  schools  in 
which  these  children  consiimed  this  milk 
were  offering  school  lunches,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  most  of  the  12 
million  children  who  had  been  partici- 
pating will  lose  the  benefits  of  the  special 
milk  program. 

The  administration  has  argued  that 
such  children  can  afford  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  the  milk  they  purchase,  or  eat 
the  school  lunch,  which  contains  milk. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  for 
some  of  these  children,  that  may  not 
be  an  option. 

Reductions  of  approximately  $1.4  bil- 
lion in  funding  for  the  school  lunch  and 
other  child  nutrition  programs  have  al- 
ready begim  to  decrease  the  numbers  of 
children  participating  in  these  programs. 

Schools  have  had  to  raise  lunch 
charges  to  the  extent  that  many  children 
are  beginnmg  to  drop  out  of  this  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  to  help  offset  the  loss 
of  Federal  revenues  for  lunches,  schools 
that  have  lost  special  milk  programs 
have  been  prompted  to  try  and  make  a 
profit  on  their  ala  carte  milk  sales.  Thus, 
they  are  raising  ala  carte  milk  prices 
above  and  beyond  the  amount  necessary 
to  offset  the  loss  of  Federal  revenue  from 
the  special  milk  program.  When  par- 
ticipating in  the  special  milk  program, 
these  schools  had  not  been  permitted 
to  make  a  profit  on  milk  sales. 

Recent  USDA  projections  of  fiscal  year 
1982  school  lunch  participation  indi- 
cate that  approximately  4  million  fewer 
children  will  participate  in  this  program 
than  participated  in  fiscal  year  1981 — 
and  this  may  be  an  optimistic  projection. 

That  means  if  they  have  school  lunch 
they  do  not  get  special  milk. 

As  a  result  of  this  change,  expendi- 
tures for  this  program  will  be  reduced 
from  a  fiscal  year  1981  level  of  $119  mil- 
lion to  $28.1  million  in  fiscal  year  1982 — 
or.  about  a  75-percent  reduction  in 
funding. 

Over  the  years,  some  have  claimed 
that  the  soecial  milk  program  was  not 
necessary  because  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram required  milk  to  be  included  as 
part  of  the  lunch. 

But.  in  response.  I  have  consistently 
pointed  out  that  the  majority  of  special 
milk  program  participants  have  been 
those  children  who  do  not  participate  in 
the  lunch  program  even  when  it  is  avail- 
able to  them. 

USDA  data  have  shown  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  children  in  the  special  mUk 
program  either  brought  a  lunch  from 
home,  purchased  ala  carte  lunches,  ate 
lunch  elsewhere,  or  ate  no  lunch  at  all. 

And.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  same 
USDA  whose  officials  testified  in  March 
of  this  year  that  the  administration  did 
not  expect  any  school  lunch  participa- 
tion drop-out  from  proposed  funding  re- 
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with  the  loss  of  participa- 
8  to  10  million  children 
the  special  milk  program, 
of  up  to   14  million  children 
lunch  and  or  special  milk 
translates   into  approximately 
half-pints  of  milk  that  will 
prcjvided  to  the  Nation's  school- 
through  these  programs. 

I  understand  that  the  ad- 
is  now  considering  the  com- 
elimiiiation  of  the  special  milk  pro- 
iscal   year    1983   and   further 
for  school  lunch  progrp.ms, 
already   lost  $1    billion   in 
ubport  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
;re  to  occur,  schools  dropping 
lunch  program  would  not  be 
to  the  special  milk  program 
providing  schoolchildren  with 
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Government  warehouses. 

President,  some  Members  of  this 
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country  which,  incidentally,  has  per- 
mitted attacks  on  our  embassy,  a  for- 
eign country  which  is  virtually  at  war 
with  one  of  our  allies,  India,  we  have 
given  them,  handed  them,  $100  million 
while,  at  the  same  time,  saving  $96  mil- 
lion by  not  permitting  our  schoolchildren 
to  drink  our  surplus  milk. 

I  have  previously  and  at  some  length 
protested  the  savage  reduction  in  dairy 
income  imposed  on  this  Nation's  dairy 
farmers  by  the  1981  farm  bill.  That  bill 
would  reduce  the  typical  dairy  farmer 
from  earnings  of  $15,000  in  1980 — these 
figures  I  cannot  repeat  too  often  because 
I  think  we  should  get  them  in  mind,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  estimates  that 
the  typical  dairy  farmer  who  had  an  in- 
come of  $15,000  last  year,  in  1980,  will  in 
1984,  under  the  bill  that  we  are  pass- 
ing, have  an  income  of  less  than  $5,000 
in  1984  dollars,  3  .vears  from  now. 

Yes.  it  will  achieve  its  result.  It  will 
slash  the  Nation's  production  of  milk. 
For  a  year  or  two  it  will  save  the  tax- 
payer's money  and  it  will  keep  the  price 
of  milk  down  for  2  or  3  years.  But  then, 
watch  out.  because  that  bill  will  destroy 
a  huge  share  of  the  Nations  dairy 
farms.  And  then  the  price  of  milk  will 
really  take  off.  How  could  we  maintain 
the  family  dairy  farmer?  One  major 
boost:  By  keeping  our  special  milk  pro- 
gram going.  Why  not?  The  cost  is  small, 
especially  considering  our  marvelous 
dairy  productivity  and  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  a  milk  price  support  program 
to  maintain  the  family  dairj-  farmer. 
And  the  pay-off  in  better  nutrition?  Ah. 
It  is  terrific. 

And  a  note  about  this  so-called  awe- 
some dairy  lobby.  I  do  hope  the  press 
will  now  begin  to  sing  a  different  tune. 
Sure  some  misguided  dairy  associations 
have  spent  their  hard  pressed  members 
dues  on  campaign  contributions.  If  ever 
such  contributions  were  wasted,  they 
were  sure  wasted  in  the  last  elections. 
If  ever  a  lobby  has  been  unfairly 
labeled  as  an  anti-public-interest 
monster  the  dairy  lobby  has  to  be 
it.  The  case  for  dairy  could  hardly 
be  stronger.  On  the  merits  we  can  in- 
crease the  Nation's  economic  strength  as 
well  as  its  health  by  maintaining  an 
adequate  price  support  program  of  the 
kind  we  have  had  on  the  books  for  32 
years — and  long  before  dairy  contribu- 
tions or  political  action  committees  be- 
came the  vogue.  And  certainly  we  can 
justify  a  school  milk  program  that 
serves  tens  of  millions  of  the  Nation's 
children,  and  massively  improves  our 
Nation's  nutrition.  But  with  all  the  so- 
ca'led  administrations  of  the  allegedly 
powerful  dairy  lobby,  what  happened? 

Well,  that  so-called  powerful  dairy 
lobby  suffered  an  absolutely  catastrophic 
defeat  for  dairy  farmers — with  their 
price  frozen  for  4  consecutive  years,  and 
with  their  net  income  driven  down  to  a 
fraction  of  a  welfare  family's  income, 
and  the  best  and  most  widely  respected 
and  applauded  dairy  program — the 
school  milk  program — virtually  dismem- 
bered. We  have  impoverished  our  diary 
farmers.  We  have  taken  the  milk  away 
from  our  schoolchildren,  and  in  the  proc- 
ess we  have  laid  the  basis  for  a  massive 
increase  in  dairy  prices  in  the  future,  and 
a  far  higher  cost  to  the  American  tax- 


payer. Some  monster  that  dairy  lobby. 
The  year  1981  should  be  the  year  when 
the  press  discovered  that  the  "adminis- 
tration butcher  "  has  hauled  oflf  the  never 
sacred  dairy  cow  to  be  slaughtered  for 
Ronald  McReagan  hamburgers. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  I  feel  so 
strongly  in  opposition  to  that  part  of 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  but 
this  is  the  principal  reason  why  I  am 
going  to  be  constrained  to  vote  against 
this  bill  when  it  comes  before  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conssnt  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded for  the  purpose  of  amencln.ent  as 
original  text,  provided  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  be  waived  by  rea.scn  ot"  grant- 
ing this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agieed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  6.  strike  "•5.358.000".  and 
insert  ■■$4.716,0O0"; 

On  page  2,  line  16.  strike  •■»4.347,C00',  and 
insert    ■$3,825,000": 

On  page  2.  line  19,  strike  "810,933,003",  and 
insert  •■$10,643,000"; 

On  page  2.  line  19.  strike  "$15,280,000".  and 
Insert  ■$14,468,000": 

On  page  3.  line  11.  strike  "ia.;.08.000'".  and 
insert  •$8,987,000"": 

On  page  4.  line  2.  strike  "•$30,828,000",  and 
insert    ■$27,562,000""; 

On  page  4,  line  7.  strike  ■  SIO.000.000'^. 
and  insert  •■$13,266,000'": 

On  page  4.  line  14,  stnk-  "$13,210,000",  and 
insert  •■$12,572.000'^: 

On  page  4,  line  24.  strike  ••d29.980,000^',  and 
insert   •$5.60O,0C0^: 

On  page  5.  strike  line  12.  through  and  In- 
cluding line  16; 

On  page  5.  line  19,  strike  •860,784.000". 
and  insert    •860.260.000  •; 

On  page  6,  line  4.  strike  "•451.749.000'.  and 
insert  '■8440,360.000"; 

On  page  7.  strike  line  14.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  17; 

On  page  7.  line  22.  strike  "$6,596,000'.  and 
insert  "•82.000,000"; 

On  page  8.  line  24.  strike  "$146,609,000". 
and  insert  ""$140,609,000""; 

On  page  9.  line  9.  strike  "812,281.000"', 
insert    "81 1,781, COO"; 

On  page  9,  line  14  strike  '"$21,992,000"". 
insert  ""$20,992,000""; 

On  page  9.  line  22.  strike  "$26,263,000"".  and 
insert  "•820.519.000"; 

On  page  9,  line  24.  strike  "$10,000.000',  and 
insert  '$19,500,000"; 

On  page  10.  line  1.  after  the  semicolon.  In- 
sert the  following:  $6,500,000  for  the  support 
of  animal  health  and  disease  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  1433  of  Public  Law  95- 
113.   including  administrative  expensies; 

On  page  10.  line  7,  strike  "81.549.000  ",  and 
Insert  "81,363.000"; 

On  page  10.  line  13,  strike  '•8219,936.000", 
and  Insert  "8222.£06,000'^: 

On  page  11.  line  1.  strike  "8225,376,000". 
and  insert  "8223,376.000'^; 

On  page  11.  line  7.  strike  "$8,031,000",  and 
insert  "$7.531.000'^; 

On  page  11.  line  10.  strike  "$1,950,000  ".  and 
Insert  "$1,850,000  ": 

On  page  11.  line  12,  strike  "payments", 
through  and  including  the  semicolon  on  line 
13.  and  insert  the  following:  "payments  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Renewable 
Resources  Extension  Act  of  1978.  $4,500,000;": 

On  page  11,  line  21.  strike  "$12,341,000"! 
and  insert  ••$12,241,000"; 

On  oage  11.  line  22,  strike  "8314.738,000". 
and  Insert  "$315,179,000"; 
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and 


and 


On  page  12.  line  14.  rtrtke  "$6,615,000", 
and  Insert  "$6,321,000"; 

On  page  12,  line  18,  strike  "$9,271,000", 
and  insert  ••$8,500,000": 

On  page  12,  line  23,  strike  •$250,000",  and 
Insert  •$500,000  "; 

On  page  13,  line  8,  strike  "8297,609,000'', 
and  insert  "$270,646,000"; 

On  page  13,  line  9,  strike  "not",  through 
and  Including  "$2,500,000"  on  line  11.  and 
insert  "$1,000,000"; 

On  page  14,  line  8.  strike  "Insect  Infesta- 
tions", and  Insert  "pests"; 

On  page  14,  line  12,  after  "amended,",  in- 
sert the  following:  Including  not  less  than 
$6,000,000  for  the  eradication  of  Infestations 
of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  In  the  conti- 
nental United  States. 

On  page  14.  line  21.  strike  "$3,251,000".  and 
Insert  "$3,000,000": 

On  page  14.  line  21,  strike  "cf"; 

On  page  14.  line  21.  strike  "$1,566,000"; 

On  page  16.  line  23,  strike  "$41,893,000", 
and  Insert  "$40,077,000"; 

On  page  17.  line  25.  strike  "$65,564,000",, 
and  Insert  "$48,448,000"; 

On  page  18.  line  18.  strike  "$4,795,000". 
and  Insert  "$4,220,000": 

On  page  19,  line  7,  strike  "11,352,000", 
and  Insert  "$1,436,000"; 

On  page  19,  line  20,  strike  "$44,031,000". 
and  Insert  "$21,976,000"; 

On  page  19,  line  22,  beginning  ■with  "and", 
strike  through  and  Including  "Office"  on 
line  24: 

On  page  20,  strike  line  5.  through  and 
including  line  9: 

On  page  20,  line  11,  strike  $20,820,000". 
and  Insert   "$23,000,000"; 

On  page  21,  line  6,  strike  "82,688000", 
and  insert  "$2,400,000"; 

On  page  21.  strike  line  13.  through  and 
including  line  17: 

On  page  21.  line  23.  strike  "$9.368,000'. 
and  Insert  ••$8,244,000"; 

On  page  22.  line  21.  strike  "$214,880,000". 
and  Insert  "'$62,000,000"; 

On  page  22.  line  22,  strike  "$176,241,000", 
and  insert  "$314,000,000"; 

On  page  22.  line  24,  beginning  with  "(In- 
cluding", strike  through  and  Including 
"expenses"  on  page  23,  line  1: 

On  page  23.  line  2,  strike  "Mgi, 121,000", 
and  Insert  "$376,000,000"'; 

On  page  24,  line  13,  strike  "$200,000", 
and  Insert  "$176,000"; 

On  page  25,  line  21,  strike  "82  220,000,- 
000",   and   Insert   "$2,043,229,000"; 

On  page  26.  strike  line  1,  through  and 
Including  line  24; 

On  page  29,  line  15,  strike  "8450.000.000", 
and  Insert  $325,000,000: 

On  page  29.  line  18.  strike  "$130,000,000", 
and  Insert  "'8136.000.000"': 

On  page  29.  strike  line  19.  through  and 
Including  line  21; 

On  page  29,  line  25,  strike  "$150,000,000". 
and  insert  ••SIOO.000.000^^; 

On  page  30.  line  4.  strike  "very  low-Income 
elderly"  and  Insert  "very  low-Income  per- 
sons": 

On  page  30.  line  7.  strike  "S12.600,000^, 
and  Insert  '•822.000,000"; 

On  page  30,  line  12,  strike  "812,600,000^^, 
and  Insert  •'$15,000,000"; 

On  page  30.  line  16,  strike  "$3.500, OOO''.  and 
Insert  "$4,400,000": 

On  page  30,  line  20.  beginning  with  "For", 
strike  through  and  Including  line  22: 

On  page  31,  line  1.  strike  "83,500.000".  and 
Insert  "83.000,000"; 

On  page  31.  line  16,  strike  "8284.836.000", 
and  Insert  "$280,000,000""; 

On  cage  32,  line  22.  after  "amounts"".  Insert 
the  following:  ""but  during  1982.  total  com- 
mitments to  guarantee  loans  pursuant  to 
section  306.  shall  not  be  less  than  $5,145,000- 
000,  nor  more  than  $6  400.000.000  of  contin- 
gent liability  for  loan  principal."": 

On  page  33.  line  25.  strike  "$29,673,000". 
and  Insert  "$28,309,000": 


and  insert 
On  page 

and  Insert 
On  page 

and  Insert 
On  page 


•$16,165,000" 
"$192,045,000" 


On  page  34,  line  15  strike  ••$317,839,000^. 
and  Insert  ••8311,979,000"": 

On  page  34.  line  16,  strike  •"$3.663.00O"",  and 
insert  ••83,223.000^': 

On  page  34,  line  17,  strike  ••$3.604,000', 
•$3.172.000"'; 

35,  line   23,   strike 
$14,225,000"; 

36.  line  22,  strike 
"•$187.000,000""; 
36,   line   23,   strike  *"$23,434,000". 

and  insert  ••822,000,000"": 

On  page  37,  line  1.  after  "•supplemented,", 
insert  the  following:  ""and  not  less  than 
82,800  000  shall  be  available  for  not  less  than 
ten  new  construction  starts  under  the  small 
watersheds  program) ••; 

On  page  38.  line  3,  strike  "$26,812,000",  and 
Insert  ••826,000,000^': 

On  page  39,  line  6.  beginning  with  ""Includ- 
ing"", strike  through  and  including  the 
comma  on  line  8; 

On  page  41,  after  line  13,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"FOBESTKY    INCENTIVE    PROGRAM 

"For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  to  carry  out  the  program  of  forestry 
Incentives,  as  authorized  In  the  Cooperative 
Forestry  Assistance  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C, 
2101),  including  technical  assistance  and  re- 
lated expenses.  $11,500,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  as  authorized  by  that 
Act. 

""WATER    BANK    PROGRAM 

""For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  Into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  Water  Bank  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1301-1311).  $8,800,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.". 

On  page  42.  line  5.  strike  ""$10,000,000". 
and  Insert  "$8,800,000"; 

On  page  42,  line  13,  strike  ""1787",  and 
insert  "'1788"': 

On  page  42,  line  14,  strike  •'$3,765,038.0O0". 
and  Insert  "$2,846,838,000"": 

On  page  42.  line  15,  strike  ■"$2,076,090,000"'. 
and  Insert  "$1,082,890,000"; 

On  page  42.  line  16,  strike  "$1,688,948,000  ", 
and  Insert  ••$1 ,763.948.000"; 

On  page  42.  line  23,  strike  "September  1. 
1981",  and  Insert  "the  start  of  the  1981-1982 
school  year": 

On  page  43,  strike  line  22,  through  and  In- 
cluding line  2  on  page  44; 

On  page  44.  line  6.  strike  •$124,800,000'. 
and  Insert  •"$28,100,000""; 

On  page  44,  strike  line  11,  through  and  In- 
cluding line  16: 

On  page  44.  line  23.  strike  "$751,400,000^^, 
and  Insert  ••$973,000, OOO'^: 

On  page  44.  line  23,  beginning  with  ".  of 
which",  strike  through  and  Including  ■"law:"^ 
on  page  45.  line  3: 

On  page  45.  line  3.  strike  ••Provided  fur- 
ther; •".  and  Insert  "'Provided.'"; 

On  page  46.  line  8,  strike  ■$9,472,684,000". 
and  Insert  "$10.001 ,384,000^: 

On  page  46.  line  13,  strike  '•$89,592,000",  and 
Insert  •■$86,461.000^': 

On  page  47,  line  11,  strike  •'$69.694.000^". 
and  Insert  ■■$65,331.000^^: 

On  page  48.  line  22.  strike  ••$4,000,000",  and 
insert   ■$3.627.000'; 

On  page  49.  line  16.  strike  ■■$876.800,000^'. 
and  Insert  '■$858,932,000": 

On  page  49.  line  16,  strike  "■$398,900,000", 
and  Insert  ••$381,032,000": 

On  page  49.  line  23.  strike  ■■$764.200.000^'. 
and  Insert  '■$722,496,000": 

On  page  49,  line  24.  strike  ""$764,200,000". 
and  Insert  ""$722,496,000""; 

On  page  50,  line  14.  strike  '"$336. 032.000". 
and   Insert  ""$722,496,000": 

On  page  51,  line  3,  strike  "■$16,000,000".  and 
Insert  ■■$16,226,000"; 

On  page  53,  line  1.  after  '■480;'",  Insert 
"Mutual  and  Self-Help  Housing;  ■": 

On  page  63,  line  20,  after  ""utilized."".  In- 
sert the  following:  and  celUnes  on  full-time 
equivalent  staff  years  established  for  or  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  exclude 
overtime  as  well  as  staff  years  expended  as  a 
result  of  carrying  out  programs  associated 


with  natural  disasters,  such  as  forest  fires, 
drought,  floods,  and  other  acts  of  Ood. 

On  page  55.  strike  line  11,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  13; 

On  page  55,  line  14.  strike  "619",  and  In- 
sert ""618.""; 

On  page  55.  line  19,  strike  "620"",  and  In- 
sert "619.";  and 

On  page  55.  line  23.  strike  ""621  •'.  and  In- 
sert "620". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  it 
is  unlikely  that  we  will  be  able  to  consider 
any  further  amendments  on  this  bill  to- 
night, while  we  complete  the  arrange- 
ments on  the  sequence  of  events  for 
tomorrow. 


PRODUCTION  OF  OIL  PROM  TAR 
SAND  AND  OTHER  HYDROCARBON 
DEPOSITS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  344.  H.R.  3975,  which  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  3975)  to  facilitate  and  encour- 
age the  production  of  oil  from  tar  sand  and 
other  hydrocarbon  deposits. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl. 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3975  which  will  facili- 
tate and  encourage  the  production  of  oil 
from  tar  sand  and  other  hydrocarbon 
deposits. 

In  hearings  held  before  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee,  testi- 
mony was  received  which  pointed  out 
that  a  valuable  energy  resource  located 
in  America,  tar  sand,  was  not  being 
leased  due  to  definitional  problems  ex- 
perienced by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Oil  and  gas  and  tar  sands,  while  often 
located  in  close  proximity  of  each  other, 
are  leased  under  separate  sections  of  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  Such 
sections  are  mutually  exclusive.  A  lessee 
holding  an  oil  and  gas  lease  cannot  de- 
velop a  tar  sand  deposit  located  on  his 
lease,  and  conversely  a  tar  sand  lessee 
cannot  develop  an  oil  and  gas  deposit  he 
may  find  on  his  lease.  Because  of  this 
problem,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  not  issued  a  tar  sand  lease  sLice 
1965. 

H.R.  3975  will  do  away  with  the  De- 
partment's concerns  by  combining  all 
hydrocarbon  deposits  (except  for  gilson- 
ite.  oil  shale,  coal)  leased  under  several 
sections  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  into  one  hydrocarbon  lease. 

It  is  estimated  that  America  has  con- 
tained within  its  tar  sand  deposits  ap- 
proximately 30  billion  barrels  of  oil, 
the  majority  of  which  is  on  Federal  lands 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Passage  of  H.R.  3975 
would  remove  an  informal  moritorium 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  had 
invoked  on  Federal  lands  containing  tar 
sand  deposits  and  allow  these  lands  to  be 
leased. 

America  needs  to  develop  Its  energy 
resources.  H.R.  3975  will  help  to  develop 
one  of  these  resources  which  has  been 
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reasons  I  strongly  support 
H.R.  3975.» 

Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
America  to  develop  its  en- 
to  the  maximum  extent 
order  to  wean  this  Nation 
a  dependency  on  foreign  en- 


s  tar  sands,  an  oil-impreg- 
totaling  an  estimated  30  bil- 
represent  one  energy   re- 
presents one  answer  to  Amer- 
needs.  However,  even  though 
enacted  amendments  in  1960 
separate  tar  sand  lease,  in- 
impediments  have  prevented 
ce  from  being  utilized, 
sections  of  the  Mineral  Lands 
contain  references  to  native 
solid   and   semisolid  bitumen, 
rock — including  oil  im- 
rock  or  sands  from  which  oil 
only  by  special  treatment 
leposit  is  mined  or  quarried, 
the  terms  has  been  used  in- 
to describe  these  hydro- 
si^bstances.  Also  the  terms  have 
inconsistently.  Moreover,  the 
of  the  substances  overlap  and 
synonymous.  In  addition,  de- 
tioundaries    between    the    sub- 
nonexistent, 
r^ult  of  the  inexactness  of  the 
rights  to  extract  the  hydro- 
^hlch  grade  from  oil  and  gas 
locality  to  heavier  more  viscous 
in  the  same  layer  of  rock 
locality   are   unclear.   One 
may  prefer  to  mine  a  deposit 
may  use  conventional  oil- 
to  extract  the  sane  ;na  - 
has  been  a  vexacious  prob- 
bituminous    lease    holders 
rights  to  the  same  hydro- 
si^bstances  as  oil  and  gas  leases 
the  same  formation. 

substances,  oil  and  gas 

s^ds  resources  are  leased  under 

sections  of  the  Mineral  Lands 

of  1920.  sections  17  and  21 

Leases  issued  under  these 

are    mutually    exclusive : 

section   17  lease  carries  no 

deposits    of    native    asphalt, 

rock — including  tar  sands — 

an  oil  and  gas  lease  is  not 

d^elop  only  tar  sand  resources: 

that  on  his  lease,  the  fact 

developed    under   these 

all  hydrocarbons. 

of  this  inconsistency,  the  De- 

of  Interior  instituted  an  in- 

nioratorium   on   the   leasing   of 

qeposits,  in  1965  which  remains 

today. 

received  by  the  Subcom- 

Energy  and  Mineral  Resources 

and   Natural   Resources 

held  on  September  17,  1981. 

that  a  solution  to  the  impedi- 

by  the  Deparrment  mora- 
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lease,  combining  section  17 

resources  with  section  21 
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hydrocarbon  resources,  which  allow  the 
development  of  oil  and  gas  and  tar 
.'.ands. 

The  House  on  July  14  passed  such  a 
measure  by  a  vote  of  113  to  0. 

The  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  reported  out  the 
identical  House  measure  H.R.  3975 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  as  America  needs  to  de- 
velop its  tar  sand  resources  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  suggest  that  the  Senate  vote 
in  favor  of  this  measure.* 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  t^hird  itme,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  <H.R.  3975 »   was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  350,  H.R.  4503. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4503)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  all  after  the  enacting  clause  be 
stricken  and  the  text  of  S.  1716  as  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  be  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  thereon  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Boschwitz^  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr. 
DoMENici.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Moynihan  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  action  on 
S.  1716  be  vitiated  and  that  the  bill  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senators  for  permitting  me  to  do 
that. 


ROUTINE   MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  period  for  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
5:15  p.m..  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS— AT- 
TORNEYS FEES  IN  SUITS 
BROUGHT     BY     INDIAN     TRIBES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Grassley)  described,  but  did  not  offer, 
an  amendment  to  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  that  would  have  barred  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  to  pay  for  at- 
torney's fees  in  suits  brought  by  Indian 
tribes  against  third  parties  alleging  vio- 
lations of  their  rights  and  interests, 
where  the  Justice  Department  has  de- 
clined to  represent  them. 

I  believe  Senator  Grassley's  decision 
to  withhold  this  amendment  was  wise — 
since  the  amendment  appeared  to  me  to 
be  not  only  a  case  of  inappropriate  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriations  bill,  but  also 
a  circumvention  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
both  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
a  matter  of  great  sensitivity  and  impor- 
tance on  which  no  hearings  had  been 
held  anywhere. 

While  the  withdrawal  of  the  amend- 
ment by  its  sponsor  moots  these  proced- 
ural objections,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
indicated  his  continuing  interest  in  the 
issue  and  spent  some  time  making  a  case 
for  his  amendment  which  I  believe  con- 
tains some  fundamental  misunderstand- 
ings of  the  unique  historical  obligations 
of  the  United  States  to  American  Indian 
tribes. 

I  believe  refutation  is  required,  despite 
the  withdrawal  of  the  amendment,  so 
that  the  record  will  be  balanced  and  the 
argument  of  Senator  Grassley  will  not 
go  unanswered. 

Not  only  would  this  amendment  have 
been  procedurally  off  base  in  the  context 
of  the  pending  appropriations  bill — it 
would  also  be  fundamentally  bad  law. 

The  amendment  would  effectively  deny 
Indian  tribes,  in  many  cases,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  justice  whenever  the 
United  States,  as  trustee  of  Indian  tribal 
resources,  declines  to  provide  the  protec- 
tion required  by  its  trust  responsibility 
to  the  tribes. 

The  American  Indian  tribal  relation- 
ship to  the  U.S.  Government,  derived 
from  many  solemnly  ratified  treaties, 
establishes  the  United  States  as  trustee 
for  certain  property  rights  and  interests 
of  both  Indian  tribes  and  certain  Indian 
individuals. 

In  exchange  for  this  protection,  the 
tribes  ceded  to  the  United  States  title  to 
more  than  2  billion  acres  of  land — a 
fact  that  is  now  often  forgotten. 

The  duty  to  manage  this  trust  respon- 
sibility devolves  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  in  cases  where  litiga- 
tions is  required,  upon  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Previous  administrations,  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  have  fully  rec- 
ognized that  often  the  general  policies 
of  administration  officials  conflict  with 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States  as 
trustee  of  the  natural  resources  of  In- 
dian tribes. 

This  conflict  of  interests — which  Pres- 
ident Nixon  called  a  conflict  no  self- 
respecting  law   firm   would   allow — oc- 
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curs  when  the  Secretary  of  Interior  or 
the  Attorney  General  must  at  the  same 
time  advance  both  administration  pol- 
icies and  the  private  interests  of  In- 
dian tribes  to  resources  which  the  Gov- 
ernment holds  as  trustee. 

Disputes  involving  these  resources  are 
often  of  critical  economic  importance  to 
Indian  tribes.  Frequently,  they  involve 
conflicting  claims  for  energy,  minerals, 
water  or  land. 

The  United  States— as  would  any 
trustee — has  a  legal  obligation  to  ad- 
vance the  Interest  of  the  Indian  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  trust  without  reserva- 
tion and  with  the  highest  degree  of  in- 
telligence and  skill. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  assured 
this  body  that  he  believes  in  a  "govern- 
ment of  laws,  not  of  men,"  but  has  also 
indicated  that  he  is  seeking,  through 
private  conversations  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  accomplish  the  same 
result  as  his  amendment  would  have  ac- 
complished, by  administrative  rather 
than  legislative  means. 

Given  the  well-established  record  of 
the  Incumbent  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Mr.  Watt,  to  take  cases  involving  con- 
flicting interests,  requiring  delicate  han- 
dling and  careful  application  of  Fed- 
eral law,  and  tilt  these  situations  to 
one  extreme — sometimes  Ignoring  ap- 
plicable Federal  law— it  is  particularly 
important  that  tribes  be  able  to  obtain 
independent  representation  in  conflict 
cases  when  the  Justice  or  the  Interior- 
Department  declines  to  represent  them 

Decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General 
and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
10th  circuit  have  ruled  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  expend  appropriated  funds  to 
enable  tribes  to  retain  independent  coun- 
sel in  situations  where  the  United  States 
does  not  provide  representation  because 
a  conflict  of  interests  exists. 

Senator  Gras.slfy's  amendment  would 
have  effectively  denied  many  Indian 
tribes  access  to  the  judicial  process. 

His  statements  about  his  conversations 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
indicate  to  this  body  that  those  who 
believe  that  the  solemn  obligations  of  the 
United  States  to  Indian  tribes  should  be 
carried  out  will  have  to  add  this  area- 
to  the  list  of  other  areas  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior 
which  need  to  be  watched  carefully  to 
make  sure  that  this  Secretary  will  carry 
out — not  avoid — his  responsibilities. 


possibly  can  be.  Certainly,  millions  of  our 
constituents  will  know  more  about  the 
project  before  the  night's  end. 

I  have  not  seen  the  segments.  They 
were  out  getting  views  of  various  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  will  watch  It  with  considerable 
interest  tonight. 

Very  seldom  do  we  have  a  chance  to 
have  what  we  hope  would  be  an  objective 
news  reporting  service  take  up  and  pre- 
sent to  the  American  public  an  issue  that 
will  be  debated  in  the  Senate,  the  next 
week,  in  the  public  works  field. 


TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE  ON  TV 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  to  an  ABC 
television  "World  News  Tonieht"  special 
segment  which  will  appear  this  evening, 
examining  the  controversial  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  waterway  project.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  and  their  staffs  to  watch 
this  5-minute  nationally  televised  seg- 
ment. 

Next  week,  during  consideration  of  the 
energy  and  water  development  appropri- 
ation bill.  Senator  Moynihan,  several 
other  of  our  colleagues,  and  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  delete  funding  for  this 
enormous,  wasteful,  and  inflationary 
public  works  project.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation to  be  as  informed  about  this  huge 
expenditure  of  taxpayers'  money  as  we 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


DEFERRAL  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  88 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers; 
which,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January 
30, 1975,  was  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974, 1  herewith  report  51 
deferrals  totaling  $1,260.6  million. 

Forty-nine  of  the  deferrals  totaling 
$763.7  million  represent  the  third  group 
in  a  series  that  I  am  transmitting  de- 
ferring fiscal  year  1982  funds  made  avail- 
able by  the  Continuing  Resolution,  P.L. 
97-51.  The  other  two  deferrals,  totaling 
$496.9  million,  represent  withholdings  of 
funds  carried  over  from  1981  that  will 
not  be  needed  until  later  this  fiscal  year. 

The  49  deferrals  of  funds  made  avail- 
able by  PL.  97-51  are  being  taken  in 
accord  with  the  stated  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  minimal  and  tempo- 
rary funding  for  the  duration  of  the 
Continuing  Resolution  which  expires  No- 
vember 20,  1981.  As  indicated  in  my  spe- 
cial message  of  October  20.  I  plan  to 
restrain  spending  to  insure  that  the  Con- 
gress has  the  opportunity  to  enact  reg- 
ular apxpropriations  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  at  levels  that  are  consistent  with 
my  revised  budget  request. 

Deferrals  under  the  Continuing  Reso- 
lution are  included  in  this  special  mes- 
sage for  Funds  Appropriated  to  the 
President  and  ten  departments  and 
agencies.  The  deferrals  of  funds  carried 
over  from  1981  affect  Funds  Appro- 
priated to  the  President  and  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency. 

The  details  of  each  deferral  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  October  29. 1981. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  9:34  am.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  deUvered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  bill  (S.  8841  to  revise  and  extend 
programs  to  provide  price  support  and 
production  incentives  for  farmers  to  as- 
sure an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  amendments; 
it  insists  upon  its  amendments,  and  asks 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  has  appointed  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Findley  'on 
all  matters  except  title  IX  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference), Mr.  Jeffords  <on  all  matters 
except  title  VII  of  the  House  amendment 
and  of  the  Senate  bill » ,  Mr.  Hagedorn, 
Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Marlenee,  and  Mr. 
Thomas;  and  the  following  additional 
conferees:  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Fountain, 
Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Oilman,  and  Mr.  Lago»iarsino  'the  fore- 
going solely  for  consideration  of  section 
915  and  title  XI  'except  for  section  1112 
and  subtitle  Bi  of  the  House  amendment 
and  sections  1002.  1111.  1113,  1201-1203. 
and  1205,  and  title  Xin  of  the  Senate 
bill » ;  Mr.  Peyser  and  Mr.  Stangeland. 
in  lieu  of  Mr.  Findley  'solely  for  consid- 
eration of  title  IX  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
modifications  thereof  committed  to  con- 
ference > ;  and  Mr.  Lundine  and  Mr. 
Skeen,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Jeffords  'solely  for 
consideration  of  title  VII  of  the  House 
amendments  and  title  VII  of  the  Senate 
biin  be  the  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr  STEVENS,  from  the  Commltte;  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  l.'^Sl  A  bin  to  amend  tltl?  5.  United 
Spates  Code,  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  phvslclans  comparability  contracts 
may  be  entered  into,  and  for  other  purposes 
(R&pt.  No.  97-257). 

By  Mr.  STEVENS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  678.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  Spates  Cod?  to  require  that  any  ex- 
tension of  the  ZTP  code  be  part  of  a  volun- 
tary service  option  with  a  reduced  rate  (Rept. 
No,  97-258). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 


of 


The    following   executive    reports 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

C.  Everett  Koop,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Medical  Director  in  the  Reeular  Corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  bv  law  and  regula- 
tions, and  to  be  Surgeon  General  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  for  a  term  of  four  yeirs. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
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PACKWCX3D.  from  the  Committee 
Science,  and  Tran«portatlou : 
L4ndau.  of  New  York,  to  be  a  Member 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
lemalnder    of    the    term    expiring 
1986;  and 
Kenneth  Towery,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  Mem- 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
1986. 


( The  above  nominations  were  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, anc  Transportation  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  they  be  confirmed, 
the  nominees'  commitment  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify 
duly  constituted  committee  of 


.; 


INTROpUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
J  DINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions werf  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  ti^e  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  I[r.  SPECTER: 

S.  1789.  K  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Natioi  lallty  Act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment c  f  status  to  that  of  aliens  lawfully 
admitted  1o  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  for  certain  alien  parents  of 
children  b)rn  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1790  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shallesh  K. 
Patel  and  Fremlata  Patel 

By  Jlr.  GOLDWATER  (by  request) 

S.  1791.  A  bill  to  revise  the  structure  and 
authority  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transporta  lion 

By \^  EAST 

S.   1792 
Chapter  5 


V  bin  to  amend  subchapter  II  of 
3f  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  thi  it  a  Federal  agency  may  not  re- 


quire any 


person  to  maintain  records  for  a 


period  In  ^cess  of  three  years  and  may  not 
an    action    for    collection    of    a 


commence 

civil  fine  dor  any  violation  of  a  rule  after 
three  years  from  the  date  of  the  act  to  which 
such  viola'  Ion  relates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  ^he  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOYNTHAN  (by  request) 

S.  1793.  i,  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  ;o  permit  a  taxpayer  to  reduce  his 
windfall  pisflt  tax  liability  by  25  percent  of 
the  amount  of  excess  profits  taxes  he  has 
paid  state  governments:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 

By  \  r   WALLOP 

S.  1794.  ii  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  \t-  GOLDWATER : 

S.  1795  /i  bill  to  exchange  certain  land  of 
the  Hopl  Tribe  for  certain  lands  of  the 
Navajo  Tri  se;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affi  Irs 

Bv  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S  1796  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Academies  )f  Practices:  to  the  Committee  on 


Labor  and  ;  luman  Resources. 


STATEM]  ;NTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  J  lND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Bv  VIr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  *^ationalitv  Act  to  provide  for 
the  adjust  ment  of  status  to  thit  of  aliens 
lawfully  admHted  to  the  United  States 
for    permpnent    residence    for    certain 


alien  parents  of  children  bom  in  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1790.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ShaUesh 
K.  Patel  and  Premlata  Patel;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Specter  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  In  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.  1791.  A  bill  to  revise  the  structure 
and  authority  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

FEDERAL    COMMUNICATIONS    COMMISSION 
AMENDMENTS  OF    1981 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  is  at  the  request 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, and  encompasses,  in  its  entirety,  the 
Commission's  Track  I  legislative  program 
on  revision  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended. 

This  proposed  legislative  program  con- 
sists of  technical  or  "housekeeping" 
amendments  designed  to  facilitate  the 
ehmination  of  unnecessary  and  burden- 
some regulations. 

I  am  requesting  that  interested  parties 
submit  comments  on  these  proposals  by 
November  13,  1981. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  bill  be 
printed  In  Its  entirety  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1791 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  Amendments  of   1981" 

REQUIHEMENT3     ON     COMMISSIONERS     AND 
EMPLOYEES 

Se:.  2.  Section  4(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  No 
member  of  the  Commission  or  person  in  Its 
employ  shall  be  financially  interested  In  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  telecommunications 
equipment  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
Commission;  In  the  business  of  communica- 
tion by  wire  or  radio  or  in  the  use  of  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum;  in  any  company 
which  controls,  or  derives  a  significant  por- 
tion of  Its  total  Income  from  ownership  of 
stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  of.  any 
such  company:  nor  be  In  the  employ  of  or 
hold  any  official  relation  to  any  person  sig- 
nificantly regulated  by  the  Commission:  nor 
own  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  of  any 
corporation  significantly  regulated  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  such  pro- 
hibition shall  extend  only  to  financial  in- 
terests In  any  company  the  primary  enter- 
prise of  which  Is  communications  or  manu- 
facturing subject  to  Commission  regulation. 
In  determining  whether  the  primary  enter- 
prise of  a  company  Is  communications  or 
manufacturing  subject  to  Commission  regu- 
lation, the  Commission,  without  excluding 
other  relevant  factors,  shall  consider — 

"(1)  the  revenues.  Investment,  profit,  and 
managerial  effort  directed  to  the  related 
communications  or  manufacturing  aspects 
of  the  company  compared  to  the  other  as- 
pects of  Its  business: 

"(2)  the  degree  of  the  Commission's  regu- 
lation  and  oversight  of  such  company: 


"(3)  the  degree  to  which  the  economic 
Interest  of  the  company  might  be  affected 
by  Commission  action;  and 

"(4)  the  public  Image  of  the  company. 
The  Commission  may  iiom  time  to  time 
grant  waivers  to  its  employees  subject  lo 
the  provisions  of  section  208  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  Such  Commissioners 
shall  not  engage  In  any  other  business,  vo- 
cation, profession,  or  employment.  Not  more 
than  four  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be   members  of  the  same  political   party.". 

APPOINTMENT,   TERM    OF   OFFICE,    SALARY,    AND 
COMPENSATION    OF   COMMISSIONERS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Sections  4  (c)  and  (d)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  seven  years  and  until  their  succes- 
sor are  appointed  and  have  been  confirmed 
and  have  taken  the  oath  of  office,  except 
that  they  shall  not  continue  to  serve  beyond 
the  expiration  of  the  next  Congress  subae- 
quent  to  the  expiration  of  said  fixed  term 
of  office;  except  that  any  person  chosen  to 
fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  Commissioner 
whom  he  succeeds.  No  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  Impair  the  right  of  the  re- 
maining Commissioners  to  exercise  all  the 
powers  of  the  Commission. 

"(d)  Each  Commissioner  shall  receive  an 
annual  salary  as  established  by  Executive 
Order  for  Executive  Level  4,  payable  In 
monthly  Installments,  and  the  Chairman, 
during  the  period  of  his  service  as  Chair- 
man, shall  receive  an  annual  salary  as  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  at  Executive  Level 
a.'". 

(b)  Section  4(e)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  sentence  at  the  end  of  this 
subsection:  "For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  defined  to  in- 
clude an  area  not  to  exceed  two  miles  beyond 
the  present  District  boundary.". 

(C)  Section  4(f)  (2)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  Without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  but  subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  each  Commissioner  may  appoint  three 
professional  assistants,  and  a  secretary,  each 
of  whom  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  direct.  In  addition,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  may  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  Civil  Service  laws,  but 
subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  an 
administrative  assistant  who  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  the  Chairman  shall  direct". 

(d)  Add  the  following  sentence  to  sub- 
section (g)  of  section  4:  ■■Provided.  That 
where  such  necessary  expenses  have  been 
Incurred  for  the  purpose  of  such  Commis- 
sioners or  employees  attending  and  partic- 
ipating In  conventions,  conferences,  meet- 
ings, and  where  such  attendance  and  partic- 
ipation Is  In  furtherance  of  the  Commission's 
functions  and  Is  by  the  request  of  the  spon- 
sor of  such  event,  the  Commission  may  re- 
quire the  sponsor  of  such  an  event  to  re- 
imburse the  Commission  directly  for  such 
expenses.". 

fe)  Section  4(lc)  (2)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(2)  such  Information  and  data  concern- 
ing the  function  of  the  Commission  as  will 
be  of  value  to  Congress  In  appraising  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  work  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Commission  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  staff  and  equlnment:". 

(f)(l<  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (k)  of  section  4  are  redesignated  as  par- 
agraoh  (3)  and  (4). 

(2)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (k)  of 
section  4  of  the  1934  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  "Bureau  of  the  Budget"  and  sub- 
stituting "Office  of  Management  and 
Budget". 

AUTHORIZED  USE  OP  AMATEUR  VOLUNTEERS 
FOR  EXAMINATION  PREPARATION 

Sec.  4.  Section  4(f)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 
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"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
part  III  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  31 
U.8.C.  I  666(b) ,  for  purposes  of  preparing  any 
examination  for  an  amateur  station  operator 
license,  the  Commission  may  accept  and 
employ  the  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services  of  any  Individual  who  holds  an 
amateur  station  o->erator  license  of  an  equal 
or  higher  class  than  the  class  license  for 
which  the  examination  Is  being  prepared. 
Any  person  who  provides  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  considered,  by  reason  of  having 
provided  such  services,  a  Federal  employee  for 
anv  purpose. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
part  ni  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or 
31  U.S.C.  t  665(b),  for  purposes  of  adminis- 
tering any  examination  for  any  amateur  sta- 
tion operator  license,  the  Commission  may 
accept  and  employ  the  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services  of  any  Individual  who 
holds  an  amateur  station  operator  license  of 
an  equal  or  higher  class  than  the  class  li- 
cense for  which  the  examination  is  belijg 
conducted.  Any  person  who  provides  volun- 
tary and  uncompensated  services  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  considered,  by  reason 
of  having  provided  such  services,  a  Federal 
employe©  for  any  purpose. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  monitoring  any  vio- 
lation of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  and  of 
any  regulation  made  by  the  commission  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  relating  to  the  amateur 
radio  service,  the  Ooimnlsslon,  notwithstand- 
ing any  provisions  of  part  in  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  or  31  U.S.C.  §  665(b), 
may— 

"(A)  recruit  and  train  any  Individual  li- 
censed by  the  Commission  to  operate  an 
amateur  station;  and 

"(B)  accept  and  employ  the  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services  of  such  Individual. 
For  purposes  of  recruiting  and  training  such 
Individual,  the  Commission  may  also  accept 
and  employ  the  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services  of  any  amateur  station  oper- 
ator organization.  Any  person  who  provides 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  considered,  by 
reason  of  having  provided  such  services,  a 
Federal  employee  for  any  purpose.". 

POLICY    REGARDING    NATIONAL    SECURITY    AND 
EMERGENCY   PREPAREDNESS 

Sec.  5.  Section  4  of  the  Communications 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(p)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  from  the  use  of  radio  and 
wire  communications  In  connection  with  na- 
tional security  and  emergency  preparedness, 
the  Commission  shall — 

"(A)  study  all  aspects  of  and  foster  co- 
operation and  coordination  among  govern- 
ment agencies  and  private  entitles  with  rela- 
tion to  such  use;  and 

"(B)  consult  with  the  President  or  his 
designee  in  matters  of  policy,  rules,  and 
regulations  dealing  with  national  security 
and  emergency  preparedness  in  order  to 
make  compatible  the  peacetime  regulatory 
responsibilities  of  the  Commission  with  the 
wartime  planning  responsibilities  of  tbe 
executive  branch. 

"(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  designate  one  of  the  Commissioners  to 
serve  as  the  'National  Security-Emergency 
Preparedness  Commissioner",  who  shall  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Commission  for  all  matters 
regarding  national  security  and  emergency 
preparedness.". 

AUTHORIZE  REORGANIZA-nON   OF  BUREAUS  AlfD 

omcEs 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  5(b)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Prom  time  to  time  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  find  necessary,  the  Commission 
shall  organize  Its  staff  Into  (1)  integrated 
Bureaus  to  function  on  the  basis  of  the 
Commission's  principal  workload  operations. 
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and  (2)  such  other  divisional  organizations 
as  the  Commission  may  deem  necessary.  Each 
such  integrated  Bureau  shall  include  such 
legal,  engineering,  accounting,  administra- 
tive, clerical,  and  other  personnel  as  the 
Commission  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  perform  Its  functions.". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (c). 

(2)  Subsection  (c)(1)  of  such  section  (as 
so  redesignated)  is  amended  by  striking  "3" 
and  substituting  "2". 

AUTHORIZE   ELIMINATION  OP  INDIVIDUAL   CB 
LICENSING 

Sec.  7.  Section  301  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  sentence  at  the  end  of  the 
section:  "These  requirements  notwithstand- 
ing, the  Commission  may  by  rule  authorize 
the  operation  of  radio  stations  without 
licenses  In  the  Radio  Control  or  Citizens 
Band  Radio  Services,  as  defined  by  Commis- 
sion rule:  Provided,  however.  That  the  op- 
erator of  any  such  station  shall  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  with  appli- 
cable Commission  rules  and  regulations  tin- 
der full  penalty  of  law.". 

CLARIFICATION    OP    FCC    JURISDICTION    OVER    ALL 
RADIO   COMMUNICATIONS 

Sec.  8.  Section  301  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  301)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 
among  other  things,  to  maintain  the  control 
of  the  United  States  over  all  the  channels 
of  radio  transmission;  and  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  such  channels,  but  not  the  owner- 
ship thereof,  by  persons  for  limited  periods 
of  time,  under  licenses  granted  by  Federal 
authority,  and  no  such  license  shall  be  con- 
strued to  create  any  right,  beyond  the  terms, 
conditions,  and  periods  of  the  license.  No 
person  shall  use  or  operate  any  apparatus  for 
the  transmission  of  energy  or  communica- 
tions or  signals  by  radio  (a)  from  one  place 
In  any  State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  another  place  In  the  same  State,  territory, 
possession,  or  district;  or  (b)  from  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States; 
(c)  from  any  place  In  any  State,  territory, 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  any  place  In  any 
foreign  country  or  to  any  vessel:  (d)  within 
any  State  when  the  effects  of  such  use  ex- 
tend beyond  the  borders  of  said  State,  or 
when  Interference  Is  caused  by  such  use  or 
operation  with  the  transmission  of  such 
energy,  communications,  or  signals  from 
within  said  State  to  any  place  beyond 
Its  borders,  or  from  any  place  beyond 
Its  borders  to  any  place  within  said  State, 
or  with  the  transmission  or  reception 
of  such  energy,  communications  from  and 
to  places  beyond  the  borders  of  said  State; 
(c)  upon  any  vessel  or  aircraft  of  the 
United  States;  or  (f)  upon  any  other 
mobile  stations  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  except  under  and  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  and  with  a 
license  In  that  behalf  granted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  notwithstanding,  the  Com- 
mission may  by  rule  authorize  the  operation 
of  radio  stations  without  licenses  In  the 
Radio  Control  or  Citizens  Band  Radio  Serv- 
ices, as  defined  by  Commission  rule.  The  op- 
erator of  any  such  station  shall  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  with  appli- 
cable Commission  rules  and  regulations.". 

AUTHORITY     TO     DELEGATE     EQUIPMENT    TESTING 
TO    NONGOVERNMENT    LABORATORIES 

Sec.  9.  Section  302(b)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "The  Commission  may  delegate  Its 
authority  to  private  testing  laboratories  to 
determine  whether  devices  capable  of  emit- 
ting radio  frequency  energy  and  devices 
susceptible  to  interference  from  radio  fre- 
quency energy  comply  with  standards  gov- 


erning their  Interference  and  susceptibility 
to  &anie.  Tue  piivitle  testing  i&ucratGry, 
under  such  delegated  authority,  may  issue  to 
a  manufacturer  Instruments  documenting 
Its  devices'  compliance  with  such  stand- 
ards.". 

PERMIT   ALIENS   TO    OBTAIN    OPERATOR'S    UCXMSR 

Sec  10.  Section  303(1)  (1)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)(1)  Have  the  authority  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  of  station  operators,  to 
classify  them  according  to  the  duties  to  be 
performed,  to  fix  the  forms  of  such  licenses, 
and  to  issue  them  to  such  per&ons  as  the 
Commission  finds  qualified.". 

Atn-HORIZES    SUSPENSION    OF    LICENSES    OP   PER- 
SONS  WHO   AID  AND   ABET  VIOLA"nOI» 

Sec.  11.  Section  303(m)(l)(A)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  caused,  aided,  or  abetted  the 
violation   of"   after   "Has   violated". 

AUTHORIZE   TRANSFER   OP   SOME  AKCRAPT  PUKC- 
TIONS   AND   DUTIES   TO   OTHER    COUlfTRIE8 

Sec.  12.  Section  303  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(t)  No'.wlths'andlng  the  provisions  of 
section  301(e)  of  this  part,  when  aircraft 
registered  In  the  United  States  are  operated 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  for  lease,  charter, 
or  other  similar  arrangement,  the  Commis- 
sion may.  by  agreement  with  the  country 
having  authority  over  the  aircraft  operator 
who  receives  the  aircraft  under  such  an  ar- 
rangement, transfer  to  that  country  the 
functions  and  duties  of  licensing  such  air- 
craft radio  stations  and  radio  operators. 

"(u)  Have  authority  to  Intercept  wire  or 
radio  communications  In  discharge  of  Its 
resoonslbiutles  In  enforcing  the  Commtml- 
catlons  Act  of  1934.  and  to  disclose  or  use 
Information  thereby  obtained.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  further  authorized  to  contract  with 
other  Federal  agencies  for  reimbursement 
for  assistance  rende'-ed  those  agenclefl  for 
safety  of  life  and  law  enforcement  purrxises. 

'•{v^  Have  authority  to  require,  without 
further  proceeding,  temporary  cessation  of 
regulated  radio  frenuencv  transmissions 
which  cause  electromagnetic  Interference  to 
radio  communications  or  electronic  equip- 
ment, which  mi-frferenre  causes  Imm'nent 
dan<!'er  to  the  safety  of  life  Such  temporary 
cessation  shall  continue  until  the  electro- 
maenptlc  Interference  has  been  eliminated 
or  the  imminent  danger  to  the  safety  of  life 
has  passed". 

AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  307  TO  REVISE  LICENBC 
TERMS  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  307(c)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  No  license  granted  for  the  operation 
of  a  television  broadcasting  station  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  five  years  and  no  li- 
cense so  pranted  for  any  other  class  of 
station  (other  than  a  radio  broadcasting  sta- 
tion) shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  ten 
years,  and  any  license  granted  may  be  re- 
voked as  herplnafter  provided.  Each  license 
granted  for  the  operation  of  a  radio  broad- 
casting station  shall  be  for  a  term  of  not  to 
exceed  seven  years.  The  term  of  any  license 
for  the  operation  of  any  auxiliary  broadcast 
station  or  equipment  that  can  be  used  only 
In  conjunction  with  a  primary  radio,  tele- 
vision, or  tr?nslator  station  shall  run  con- 
currently with  the  radio,  television,  or  trans- 
lator license.  Upon  the  exolratlon  of  any  li- 
cense, upon  application  therefor,  a  renewal 
of  such  llcen.ee  may  be  granted  from  time  to 
time  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  five  vears  In 
the  case  of  television  broadcasting  licenses, 
for  a  term  of  not  of  exceed  seven  years  In  the 
case  of  radio  broadcasting  station  licenses, 
and  not  to  exceed  ten  years  In  the  case  of 
other  licenses.  If  the  Commission  finds  that 
the  public  Interest  would  be  served  thereby. 
In  crder  to  expedite  action  on  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcastlne  station  licenses 
and  In  order  to  avoid  needless  expense  to  ap- 
plicants for  such  renewals   the  Commission 
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TO      WAIVE      LICENSED      OPERATOR 
REQUISEMrtNT    FOR     BROADCAST     SERVICES 

Section  318  Is  amended   to  read 
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sion may  waive  or  modify  the  foregoing  pro- 
Uslons  of  this  section  for  the  operation  of 
any  station  except  (1)  stations  for  which 
licensed  operators  are  required  by  Interna- 
tional agreement,  (2)  stations  for  which  li- 
censed operators  are  required  for  safety 
purposes,  and  (3)  stations  operated  as  com- 
mon carriers  on  frequencies  below  thirty 
thousand  kilocycles:  Provided  further,  That 
the  Commission  shall  have  power  to  make 
special  regulations  governing  the  granting  of 
licenses  for  the  use  of  automatic  radio  de- 
vices and  for  the  operation  of  such  devices.". 

AUTHOREE  FLIMINATION  OF  NONBROADCAST  CP'S 

Sec.  17.  Section  319(d)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  A  permit  for  construction  shall  not 
be  required  for  Government  stations,  amateur 
station;.  m:-blle  stations,  public  coast  sta- 
tions, privately  owned  fixed  microwave  sta- 
tions or  stations  llceised  to  common  carriers. 
With  respect  to  other  stations  or  classes  of 
statlcns.  the  Commission  may  waive  the  re- 
quirement of  a  permit  for  connructlon  If  It 
finds  that  the  public  Interest  would  be  served 
thereby.". 

DELEGATION   OP  FREQUENCY  COORDINATION  TO 
NONGOVIIRNMENT   COMMITTEES 

Sec.  18.  Title  III  of  the  1934  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  332.  Notvrithstandlng  the  provisions 
of  part  ITI  of  title  6,  CSC.  or  31  U.S.C.  §665 
(b).  the  Commission  may  delegate  to  non- 
Federal  Government  coordinating  committees 
the  function  of  coordinating  the  assignment 
of  frequencies  to  stations  In  the  private  land 
mobile  and  fixed  services,  as  defined  by  Com- 
mL=^slon  rule.  A-^y  person  who  provides  serv- 
ices under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered, by  reason  of  havlnc;  provided  such 
services,  a  Federal  employee  for  any  purpose.". 

REPEAL  OP  PUBLIC  BSOADCASTINO 

Sec  19.  Part  IV  of  title  III  of  the  1934 
Act  is  repealed. 

APPEALS 

Sec  20.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
402(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(b) 
Appeals  may  be  taken  from  decisions  and 
orders  of  the  Commission  to  the  United 
S'a'ei  Cour'  of  Appei's  for  the  Judicial  cir- 
cuit In  which  the  petitioner  resides  or  has 
Its  principal  offlce  or  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  in  any  of  the  following  cases". 

(b)  Section  402(d)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Upon  the  fllln?  of  any  such  notice 
of  appeal  the  appellant  .^hall.  within  5  days, 
notlfv  each  person  shown  by  the  records  of 
the  Commission  to  be  Interested  In  said  ap- 
peal of  the  filing  ard  pendency  of  the  same. 
Ths  Commission  shall  -le  with  the  Court 
the  records  upon  which  the  order  complained 
of  wa>  entered,  as  nrovH-d  In  section  2112  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code". 

(c)  Section  405  c.t  the  1934  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "rshca-lng"  and  su'^s'ltutlng  "ra- 
conslderatlon"  wherever  It  appears. 

(d)  The  final  sente'^ce  In  section  405  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  time  with- 
in which  a  netltlon  for  revle-v  must  be  filed 
In  a  proceeding  to  v/hlch  seetlon  ''0'2(a)  ap- 
plies, or  within  which  an  appeal  must  be 
taken  under  section  402(b)  In  any  case,  shall 
be  computed  from  the  date  upon  which  the 
C:mmls=lon  plves  public  '-ctlce  of  the  order, 
decision,  report,  or  Eu:tlon  complained  of.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  21.  Section  408  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"EFFECTIVE  DATES;    OR^ERS 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act, 
all  orders  of  the  Commission,  other  than 
orders  for  tl^e  payment  of  money,  shall  take 
e.~ect  thirty  calendar  days  from  the  date 
upon  which  public  notice  Is  given  of  the  or- 
der, decision,  report,  or  action,  unless  the 
CommUslon  designates  a  dliTerent  effective 
date.  All  such  orders  shall  continue  In  force 


for  the  period  of  time  specified  In  the  order 
or  until  the  Commission  or  a  court  of  com- 
petent   Jurisdiction    issues    a    superseding 

order.". 

FORFEITURE  PROVISIONS 

Sec  22.  Section  503(b)  (5)  Is  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"(5)  No  forfeiture  liability  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  this  subsection  against  any 
person.  If  such  person  does  not  hold  a  li- 
cense, permit,  certificate,  or  other  authoriza- 
tion Issued  by  the  Commission,  unless,  prior 
to  the  notice  required  by  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  or  the  notice  of  apparent  lia- 
bility required  by  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section, such  person  (A)  Is  sent  a  citation  of 
the  violation  charged:  (B)  Is  given  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  a  personal  Interview 
with  an  official  of  the  Commission,  at  the 
field  office  of  the  Commission  which  Is  near- 
est to  such  person's  place  of  residence;  and 
(C)  subsequently  engages  In  conduct  of  the 
type  described  In  such  citation.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply,  how- 
ever. If  the  person  Involved  Is  engaging  in 
activities  for  which  a  license,  permit,  cer- 
tificate, or  other  authorization  Is  required, 
or  Is  a  cable  television  system  operator. 
Wherever  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
are  satisfied  with  respect  to  a  particular  per- 
son, such  person  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
receive  any  additional  citation  of  the  viola- 
tion charged,  with  respect  to  any  conduct  of 
the  type  described  in  the  citation  sent  under 
this  paragraph.". 

AUTHORIZE     FORFEITXTRE     OP     COMMUNICATIONS 
DEVICES 

Sec.  23.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 511  to  title  5  of  the  Act: 

"forefeiture  of  communications  devices 

"Sec  511.  (a)  Any  electronic,  electromag- 
netic, radio  frequency  or  similar  device,  or 
component  thereof,  used,  sent,  carried, 
manufactured,  assembled,  possessed,  offered 
for  sale,  sold,  or  advertised  In  violation  of 
section  301  or  302  of  title  47  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  pur- 
suant thereto  may  be  seized  and  forfeited  to 
tho  United  States. 

"(b)  Any  property  subject  to  forfeiture  to 
the  United  States  under  this  title  may  be 
seized  by  the  Attorney  General  upon  process 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  Supplemental  Rules 
for  Certain  Admiralty  and  Maritime  Claims 
by  nny  district  court  of  the  United  States 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  property,  except 
tha'  selzu.e  without  such  p/o  aa-,  ..i.;y  be 
made  when  the  seizure  Is  Incident  to  a  law- 
ful arres'  or  search. 

"(c)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary  and  Judicial  forfeiture,  and 
condemnation  of  property  for  violation  of 
the  customs  laws;  the  disposition  of  such 
property  or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  there- 
of; the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such  for- 
feitures; ivnl  the  compromise  of  claims  In 
respect  of  such  forfeitures  .shall  apply  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  Incurred,  or  allcred 
to  have  been  Incurred,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  insofar  as  anpUeablc  and  not 
Inccn.sl.stent  wl'h  the  provisions  hereof,  ex- 
cept that  such  seizures  and  forfeitures  shall 
be  limited  to  the  communications  device,  de- 
vices, or  components  thereof. 

"(d)  Whenever  nronerty  Is  forfeited  under 
tMs  section  tho  Attornev  General  may  for- 
ward it  to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
ml-slon  or  s-ll  any  forfeited  property  which 
Is  not  harmful  to  the  public  with  the  pro- 
ceeds from  any  such  sale  eoln"  to  the  (jeneral 
treasury  fund  of  the  United  States". 
exempt  amat«:ur  r.*dio  communications 
under  cep.tain  circumstances 

Sec  24.  Section  60';  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  last  sentence  thereof  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "This  section  shall  not  apply  to  re- 
ceiving,  divulging,   publishing,   or  utilizing 
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the  contents  of  any  radio  communication 
which  Is  transmitted  by  any  sUtlon  for  the 
use  of  the  general  public;  or  which  refers  to 
ships,  aircraft,  vehicles,  or  persons  In  distress; 
or  which  Is  monitored  pursuant  to  section 
4(f)  (6)  and  which  Is  received,  divulged  or 
used  in  any  investigation  or  enforcement 
action  by  the  Commission.". 

STATUTORT    protection    for    FCC   EMPLOTEES 

SEC.  26.  Section  1114  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  "while  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties"  the  follow- 
ing: "or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  performing  In- 
vestigative, inspection,  or  law-enforcement 
functions". 

TECHNICAL  AND   CONFOHMINO  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Sections  302(a),  307(d).  309(a), 
310(d).  311(b),  318(a).  317(d).  318,  and  319 
(d)  of  the  1934  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  ".  convenience  and  necessity"  after 
"public  Interest". 

(b)  Subsection  (n)  of  section  303  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ".or  which  the 
Commission  has  by  rule  authorized  to  oper- 
ate without  a  license.". 

(c)  Section  304  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  "ether"  and  substituting  "electro- 
magnetic spectrum". 

(d)  Subsection  (d)(1)  of  section  309  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
at  the  end  thereof:  "The  Commission  may. 
In  Its  discretion,  limit  the  grounds  for  a  peti- 
tion to  deny  an  application  for  a  nonbroad- 
cast  radio  station  to  allegations  of  electro- 
magnetic interference.". 

(e)  Subparagraph  (F)  of  section  309(c)  (2) 
of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

(f)  Section  312  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
'willful'  shall  mean  the  conscious  and  delib- 
erate commission  or  omission  of  an  act,  not- 
withstanding of  any  Intent  to  violate  a  stat- 
ute or  regulation.  The  term  'repeated'  shall 
mean  the  commission  or  omission  of  an  act 
more  than  one  time  and,  where  continuous, 
for  more  than  one  day.". 

(g)  Section  315(a)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  bonaflde  ou-tUe-spot  coverage  of  news 
events  (Including  but  not  limited  to  political 
conventions  and  activities  Incidental  there- 
to);". 

(h)  The  first  sentence  of  section  318(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  all  follow- 
ing the  colon,  and  substituting  "Provided, 
That  such  licensee  shall  not  censor  the  mate- 
rial broadcast  In  a  use  of  a  broadcasting 
station  within  the  meaning  of  this  section.". 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  319  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "the  construction 
of  which  Is  begun  or  Is  continued  after  this 
Act  takes  effect". 

(J)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  326  of  such 
Act  Is  repealed. 

(k)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  402  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "Public  Law  901, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  approved  December  29. 
1960"  and  substituting  "28  U.S.C.  2341- 
236r'.» 


By  Mr.  EAST: 
S.  1792.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  5,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide that  a  Federal  agency  may  not  re- 
quire any  person  to  malnta'n  records  for 
a  period  in  excess  of  3  years  and  may 
not  commence  an  action  for  collection 
of  a  civil  fine  for  any  violation  of  a  rule 
after  3  years  from  the  date  of  the  act 
to  which  such  violation  relates,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 


ITOERAL  recordkeeping  AND  CIVIL  ACTION 
LIMTTATTON   act  of   1981 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  Re?gan 
administration  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  progress  it  has  already  made  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  useless  and  coun- 
terproductive Federal  regulations.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  not  possible  to  remove  the 
regulatory  burden  from  our  people  solely 
by  executive  action.  Congress,  and  ulti- 
mately the  courts,  must  assist  in  the 
effort. 

I>eregulatlon  will  be  a  complex  and 
time-consuming  process  in  certain  cases, 
but  in  others  it  will  be  relatively  simple. 
The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
should  do  much  to  reduce  the  burden 
of  Federal  recordkeeping  on  American 
businesses,  and  make  the  regtilatory 
process  less  arbitrary  or  open  to  abuses 
of  discretion. 

The  bill  addresses  three  areas  of  con- 
cern. First,  it  would  put  a  3 -year  limit 
on  the  recordkeeping  requirements  that 
Federal  agencies  can  impose  on  private 
persons.  Second,  it  would  put  a  3-year 
limit  on  the  power  of  Federal  agencies 
to  bring  civil  actions  for  nonwillful  viola- 
tions of  agency  rules.  Third,  it  would  bar 
agencies  from  applying  new  interpreta- 
tions of  rules  retroactively. 

The  limitation  on  Federal  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  is  sorely  needed,  partic- 
ularly by  small  businesses  that  cannot 
afford  the  extra  clerical  help  and  other 
resources  necessary  to  keep  and  maintain 
detailed  records  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time.  And  right  now  it  is  tm  indefinite 
period  of  time  we  are  talking  about; 
there  is  no  statutory  limit  on  the  period 
for  which  regulatory  agencies  can  compel 
private  persons  to  keep  records. 

In  the  same  way,  there  is  presently  no 
statute  of  limitations  for  nonwillful  vio- 
lations of  Federal  rules.  This  is  a  serious 
omission  given  the  inability  of  most  sole 
proprietors  to  keep  track  of,  much  less 
comprehend,  the  volume  of  complex  reg- 
ulations that  emanate  from  Washington 
on  a  daily  basis. 

I  believe  that  3  years  is  an  appropriate 
time  limit,  both  for  recordkeeping  and 
for  the  commencement  of  civil  actions. 
It  is  comparable  to  the  period  for  which 
citizens  must  keep  old  tax  records,  and  to 
statutes  of  limitations  for  nonregulatory 
civil  wrongs. 

Moreover,  this  limitation  is  not  abso- 
lute. It  will  not  apply  in  cases  involving 
dangerous  material,  fraud,  willful  viola- 
tions, or  intentional  omissions  or  mis- 
statements of  fact.  Nor  will  it  prohibit 
any  agency  charged  with  protecting 
health  and  safety  from  requiring  that 
records  be  kept  for  a  longer  period,  if 
doing  so  is  essential  to  protect  the  public 
from  serious  harm. 

Finally,  the  proposed  bar  against 
applying  retroactive  interpretations  of 
rules  against  businesses  should  help 
make  the  regulatory  process  more  orderly 
and  predictable.  Federal  policy  is  such  a 
significant  factor  in  business  decision- 
making today  that  the  health  of  our 
economy  requires  that  regulation  be  as 
precise  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  Woodrow  Wilson  made 
the  following  observation  in  1908: 


Regulation  by  commission  is  not  regula- 
tion by  law,  but  control  according  to  the 
discretion  of  government  officials.  Such 
methods  of  regulation,  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicted, will  sooner  or  later  be  completely 
discredited  by  experience. 

In  this  instance,  at  least.  Wilson 
proved  a  true  prophet.  Federal  regula- 
tion, whatever  its  successes,  has  been 
discredited  by  its  excesses.  The  Ameri- 
can people  want  these  excesses  curbed. 
The  measure  that  I  am  proposing  today 
is  a  careful,  reasonable  step  toward  that 
end.  It  will  not  deprive  the  public  of  a 
single  regulatory  benefit,  but  it  should 
provide  real  relief  from  the  costs  and 
abuses  that  make  these  benefits  such 
mixed  blessings.* 


ByMr.MOYNIHAN: 

S.  1793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
reduce  his  windfall  profit  tax  liability  by 
25  percent  of  the  amount  of  excess 
profits  taxes  he  has  paid  State  govern- 
ments ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

pair  deal  amendment  or  lasi 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  today  at  the  request  of 
the  speaker  of  the  New  York  State  As- 
sembly. Stanley  Pink.  The  bill  is  called 
the  "Fair  Deal  Amendment."  It  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures. 

The  bill  has  two  provisions.  First,  it 
would  authorize  any  State  with  a  special 
tax  on  oil  companies  to  prevent  the  tax 
from  being  passed  through  to  local  con- 
sumers. New  York  and  Connecticut  en- 
acted special  gross  receipts  taxes  on  oil 
companies  within  the  past  15  months. 
Both  States  made  it  illegal  for  compa- 
nies to  shift  the  taxes  to  consumers.  In 
both  States.  Federal  judges  held  that  the 
prohibition  against  shifting  the  tax  was 
a  form  of  price  control  and  was  uncon- 
stitutional. Federal  policy  Is  to  decontrol 
prices.  Under  the  supremacy  clause,  con- 
flicts between  Federal  and  State  laws  are 
resolved  In  favor  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  "Fair  Deal  Amendment"  is  a 
statement  by  the  Federal  Government 
that  it  does  not  object  If  a  State  wishes 
to  prevent  special  oil  taxes  from  being 
passed  through  to  consumers.  That  is 
the  State's  business.  A  State  should  be 
free  to  do  as  It  chooses. 

Second,  the  bill  would  give  any  oil 
company  that  pays  special  State  taxes  a 
credit,  so  that  the  company  would  not 
have  to  pay  as  much  In  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  One-fourth  of  a  com- 
pany's payments  could  be  credited  in 
this  fashion.  The  credit  would  i educe  the 
company's  liability  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  taxes  on  its  windfall  profit. 

The  aim  is  partly  to  spare  the  oil  com- 
panies from  some  double  taxation.  It  is 
also  to  provide  a  "fair  deal"  for  the  oil- 
consuming  States,  since  there  is  already 
an  adjustment  under  the  windfall  profit 
tax  for  severance  taxes  levied  by  produc- 
ing States,  but  none  for  taxes  Imposed  by 
consuming  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing materials  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord: the  bill,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
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no  objection,  the  material 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

S.  1793 
enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ves  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

assembled. 
Short  Title. — This  Act  shall  be 
"Fair  i:)eal  Amendment  of  1981". 
Ai4-owANCE  OF  State  Excess  Profits 
— Section  4987  of  the  In- 
ue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the 
windfall  profit  tax  on  domestic 
i  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following  new  suosectlon — 
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Imp  3sed  by  a  State  on  a  fraction  of 

V  Indfall    profit   of   a   producer  of 

provided  the  fraction  Is  the  total 

sales  of  petroleum  products  by 

Us  parent  company  and  any 

of  the  producer  or  parent  com- 

State  during  a  stated  period. 

the  total  value  of  the  sales  of 

I^roducts  by  the  producer.  Its  par- 

subsldlarles  of  the  producer  or 

United  States  during  the  same 


PJISS-THROUGH  CLAUSE  PERMITTED. — 

imposing  an  excess  profits  tax 

that  the  tax  shall  be  paid  by 

and  shall  not  be  Included,  dl- 

In^lrectly,  in  the  sales  price  of  any 

by  the  taxpayer  to  purchasers 

United  States. 

-An  excess  profits  tax 
taken  Into  account — 

extent  that  the  rate  thereof 

If  It  is  a  tax  described  In 

)  (A)   above; 

extent  that  the  rate  thereof 

sercent,  if  it  Is  a  tax  described 

(2)  (B)  above;  and 

unless   the  proceeds  therefrom   are 

energy-   or  transportatlon-re- 

includin''    energy    research 

mass  transportation,  hlgh- 

mainte^ance  and  other  energy-conserv- 

or  low-  and  moderate-income 
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Ex  :ess 


Profits  Taxes  Used  for  Ad- 

loT    Deductible    From    Income 

tX  of  Chapter  IB  of  such  Code 

items     not     deductible)      is 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

section : 

State   Excess   Profits   Taxes 
Credit    Against    Chapter    45 


(o 


nnw 


deduction  shall   be  allowed  for 
profits  taxes  that  are  used  as 


the  basis  for  an  excess  profits  tax  adjust- 
ment under  section  4987(d)." 

Sec.  5.  Conforming  Amendment. — The 
table  of  sections  for  Part  IX  of  Chapter  IB  of 
such  Code  (relating  t,o  items  not  deductible) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  Item; 

"Sec.  280D.  State  excess  profits  taxes  taken 
as  a  credit  against  Chapter  43 
taxes." 
Sec.  6.  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  excess  prof- 
its taxes  levied  in  taxable  years  ending  after 
February  29,  1980 

Resolution  on  "State  Energy  Taxation" 

Administrative  and  Congressional  actions 
to  remove  price  controls  on  domestic  oil  and 
to  initiate  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
prices  have  increased  the  Importance  of  en- 
ergy costs. 

Energy  costs  in  all  states  have  Increased, 
although  certain  states  have  benefited  from 
this  economic  change.  All  states,  however, 
recognize  the  importance  of  energy-related 
revenues  as  essential  In  meeting  public  83rv- 
Ice  needs  that  are  generated  by  the  deple- 
tion of  a  state's  energy  resources  and/or  the 
need  to  develop  public  programs  to  mitigate 
the  effects  of  rising  energy  costs. 

In  addition  to  the  enhanced  economic  ac- 
tivity that  has  accompanied  the  expansion 
of  domestic  energy  development  activities, 
the  producing  states  have  benefited  from 
the  Increased  revenues  generated  by  their 
severance  taxes  on  oil  and  gas. 

In  other  states,  where  government  policies 
and  market  forces  have  combined  to  encour- 
age coal  development,  state  severance  taxes 
on  coal  have  similarly  boosted  revenues.  At 
the  present  time,  federal  policy  allows  sever- 
ance tax  payments  on  oil  production  alone  as 
deductions  from  the  windfall  profits  tax. 
Those  severance  taxes  are  thi's  favored  over 
other  state  energy  tax  mechanisms  that  are 
established  In  con,sumlng  states  to  meet  pub- 
lic needs  generated  by  rising  energy  costs. 

The  rapid  Increases  in  energy  prices  ha"e 
contributed  to  the  economic  dlfflcultles  of 
the  consuming  states.  Higher  energy  bills  for 
homeowners,  governments  and  industrial 
users,  and  less  discretionary  Income  after 
paying  those  bills,  have  been  some  of  the 
results  of  word-market  pricing  of  energy 
supplies.  Some  of  those  states  are  considering 
gross  receipts  taxes  on  petroleum  products 
sold  within  their  boundaries. 

Congress  Is  considering  several  actions: 

1.  imposing  limits  on  state  energy  sever- 
ance taxes; 

2.  according  gross  receipts  taxes  on  energy 
resources  fair  and  equal  treatment  with  state 
energy  severance  taxes. 

Congress  has  not  provided  significant  as- 
sistance to  either  producing  or  consuming 
states  for  the  mitigation  of  current  or  future 
Impacts  of  energy  resources  depletion  and 
energy  cost  Increases. 

NCSL  therefore  resolves  to: 

1.  oppose  federal  action  to  limit  statu 
energy  taxation  as  it  threitens  the  funda- 
mental sovereignty  of  states  in  state  tax  mat- 
ters, setting  a  dangerous  precedent  for 
further  erosion  of  a  balanced  federal  s-stem; 

2.  oppose  federal  action  which  would  in- 
hibit states'  abilities  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities for  dea'ing  with  current  and  future 
social,  environmental  and  economic  Impacts 
of  energy  development  and  pricing; 

3.  urge  Congress  to  adopt  legislation  whicli 
would  afford  fair  and  equal  treatment  to 
state  energy  severance  taxes  and  state  energy 
gross  receipts  or  excess  profits  taxes  for  pur- 
poses of  federal  tax  law — such  as  deductions 
from  the  windfall  profits  tax. 

Because  NCSt,  recognizes  that  energy- 
related  fiscal  disparities  among  states  are  a 
legitimate  concern  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. NCSL  resolves  that: 


(a)  Congress  should  monitor  the  relative 
impact  on  states  of  all  federal  fiscal  and 
euergy  policies;  and 

(bj  Congress  should  consider  revising 
formulas  for  federal  assistance  to  states  as  a 
wikjI-^  appropridie  response  lovvard  ameliorat- 
ing energy-related  state  fiscal  disparities 
ra.her  than  interfering  in  state  taxing 
authorities. 

A  Proposal  for  a  "Fair  Deal"  Amendment 
TO  THE  "Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
Act   of   1980" 

The  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980  was 
originally  put  forward  by  President  Carter 
on  April  5,  1979,  as  a  way  of  recapturing  for 
the  American  people  a  portion  of  the  "wind- 
fall" that  the  oil  companies  would  realize 
as  the  result  of  the  decontrol  of  oil  prices.  At 
that  time  Charles  Schultze,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  defined  wind- 
fall profit  as  "returns  that  accrue  to  the 
owner  of  an  existing  Investment  that  arise 
from  events  outside  his  control  and  that  are 
in  excess  of  the  level  needed  to  replace  and 
expand  that  investment." 

The  Presidents  proposal  called  for  the 
revenues  from  the  tax  to  be  channelled  Into 
a  Special  Energy  Security  Fund,  which  would 
be  used  for  research  on  alternative  energy 
sources,  mass  transit,  and  assistance  to  low- 
Income  families  burdened  with  higher  energy 
prices. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  which  was  finally 
signed  into  law  on  April  2.  1980,  refiected 
numerous  changes  but  retained  the  same  ob- 
jective as  the  original  administration  pro- 
posal— to  return  to  the  people  some  of  the 
Increased  prices  that  they  would  be  paying 
for  energy.  The  Act  as  finalized  did  not  In- 
clude the  trust  fund  proposal,  but  allocated 
the  revenues  irom  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax, 
for  accounting  purposes,  to  a  separate  ac- 
count in  the  Treasury  and  provided  that  the 
funds  in  this  account  would  be  further  al- 
located to  subaccounts  for  specified  uses:  In- 
come Tax  Reductions — 60  percent;  Low  In- 
come Assistance — 25  percent  (plus  two-thirds 
of  any  additional  net  revenues) ;  and,  Energy 
and  TransDortatlon  Programs — 15  percent 
plus  one-third  of  any  additional  net  reve- 
nues). 

The  final  version  of  the  bill  Included  a  ma- 
jor Inter-reglonal  compromise  on  the  formula 
for  allocating  low-Income  energy  assistance. 
The  final  formula,  in  the  view  of  many  ob- 
servers, does  not  give  sufficient  weight  to  the 
extent  to  which  different  regions  of  the 
country  depend  on  tjetroleum  products  for 
heating  and  electricity.  Nevertheless,  thla 
formula  was  the  result  of  legislative  com- 
■promlse  and  any  chan<?es  would  Involve 
shifts  that  would,  at  least  relatively,  benefit 
some  areas  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Two  additional  ma'or  inter-re<?lonal  issues 
were  rplsel  bv  Sen-'tor  Jack  Danforth  of 
Missouri  durln?  Senate  consideration  of  the 
bill.  One  of  these  dealt  with  an  exemption  for 
oil  Interests  owned  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  other  dealt  with  an 
amendment  which  w^s  added  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  regarding  a  deduction  for 
state  severance  taxes.  Sen^'^or  Danforth  oro- 
posed  an  amendment  capping  state  severence 
ta-es  but  this  amendment  never  came  to  a 
vote. 

The  representatives  of  the  producing 
states  argued,  successfully,  that  the  profits 
of  the  oil  companle"?  depended  on  these 
states'  natural  resources  and  that  an  ad- 
justment (or  deduction)  for  severance  taxes 
paid  to  the  states  was  warranted.  At  the  at- 
ta'-hed  statistical  analvsis  Indicates,  the  sev- 
erance tax  adjustment  benefits  the  oil  com- 
panies significantly  In  terms  of  their  total 
tax  liability.  Moreover,  the  adiustment  re- 
sults in  an  Immediate  sharing  of  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Revenues  with  the  producing 
states  (In  proportion  to  their  oil  reserves  and 
their  severance  tax  rates) ,  and  allows  a  state 
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to  Increase  the  share  of  the  Federal  revenues 
it  can  receive  by  raising  its  severasce  tax 
rate. 

While  the  rights  of  the  states  to  levy  such 
taxes  can  be  acknowledged,  it  must  also  be 
recognized  that  the  profits  of  the  oil  com- 
panies derive  not  only  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  able  to  produce  oil,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  sell  it.  More- 
over, the  people  of  the  states  that  are  most 
dependent  on  oil  for  home  heating  and  elec- 
tricity have  demonstrated  an  admirable  con- 
servation record,  but  they  will  continue  to 
pay  for  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  oil 
company's  windfall  profit. 

Given  that  the  Justification  for  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  was  to  return  to  the  people  a 
portion  of  the  increased  price  they  would  be 
paying  for  oil,  it  therefore  appears  to  be  ap- 
propriate that  the  Congress  consider  a  provi- 
sion whereby  the  people  of  this  country 
would  have  a  portion  of  the  windfall  profit 
returned  to  them  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner,  that  helps  them  meet  their  energy- 
related  needs  In  a  way  that  recognizes  the 
diverse  needs  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  al- 
lowing for  a  "state  excess  profits  tax  adiust- 
ment" similar  to  the  "severance  tax  adjust- 
ment" which  Is  currently  allowed. 

Under  this  proposal,  oil  companies  subject 


to  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  would  be  allowed 
to  take  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  due  the 
Federal  government  25  percent  of  any  of  the 
excess  profits  taxes  paid  to  state  govern- 
ments, if  those  state  taxes  meet  certain  limi- 
tations which  are  set  forth  in  law.  This  is 
similar  to  the  standards  and  limitations  set 
forth  for  state  severance  taxes  in  the  cur- 
rent law.  The  proposed  limitations  include 
the  following: 

a.  A  maximum  rate  of  five  percent  If  the 
state  tax  Is  levied  on  gross  receipts  or  a  max- 
imum rate  of  ten  percent  if  the  state  tax  is 
levied  on  the  portion  of  the  company's  wind- 
fall profits  allocated  to  the  state  on  the  basis 
of  sales.  For  the  severance  tax,  the  current 
law  establishes  a  maximum  of  15  percent. 

b.  A  requirement  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
tax  would  have  to  be  used  by  the  state  for 
specified  energy-related  purposes  as  in  the 
President's  original  proposal  for  the  Federal 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  revenues. 

fiscal  impact  op  proposed  "fair  deal"  amend- 
ment TO  THE  CRTTSE  OIL  WINDFALL  PROFIT 
TAX   ACT 

The  two  attached  charts  show,  for  federal 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982,  respectively,  what 
the  fiscal  Impact  on  the  federal  (government 
(F),  all  state  governments  (S)  and  the  oil 
companies  (O)  would  be  If  all  60  states  en- 
acted state  excess  profit  taxes  at  the  maxi- 


mum allowable  rate.  The  tables  show  total 
impact  for  various  combinations  of  maxi- 
mum tax  rates  (0  to  15  percent)  and  credit 
allowances  (0,  25  percent,  50  percent,  75  per- 
cent and  100  percent) . 

Since  the  bill  Introduced  last  year  by  Sen- 
ator Moynihan  would  effectively  limit  state 
excess  profit  taxes  to  10  percent  and  allow 
the  oil  companies  a  25  percent  credit  for 
such  taxes  against  their  windfall  profit  tax 
liability,  the  fiscal  Implications  for  1982  are 
a  reduction  in  the  federal  government's  reve- 
nue from  $38.2  billion  to  (36.610  billion 
(down  $1.59  billion),  an  increise  In  state 
revenue  of  $6.37  billion  (If  all  50  states  en- 
acted excess  profit  taxes  of  10  percent) ,  and 
an  increase  in  oil  company  payments  from 
$38.2  billion  to  (42.98  billion  (up  (4.78  bil- 
lion ) .  These  figures  are  based  on  the  Treasury 
Department's  Initial  estimate  of  gross  wind- 
fall profit  tax  revenues  for  1982  and  might 
now  be  higher  because  of  the  price  Increases 
resulting  from  the  recent  deregulation  of  oil 
prices. 

The  percentage  of  the  (6.37  billion  going  to 
an  Individual  state  would  be  the  same  as  the 
percentage  of  the  oil  companies'  sales  In  that 
state.  The  revenue  going  to  a  particular  state 
would  be  less  than  this  amount  If  it  im- 
posed an  excess  profit  tax  of  less  than  10  per- 
cent. 
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|ln  biniofli  of  dotlari.  F"  Federal  Government  windfill  profit  lax  revenues.  S=ToIaI  Stale  government  eicess  profit  ta<  revenues  (if  all  SO  States  and  Washiniton,  D.C.  impose  excess  profit  taxes  at 
maximum  allowable  rate).  0=Total  oil  company  payments:  Federal  windfall  profit  tax  payment  plus  total  excess  profit  tax  payments  to  all  States  and  Washington,  D.C.  (if  all  States  and  Washington, 
D.C.  impose  excess  profit  taxes  at  maximum  allowable  rate] 
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36.769 
5.733 
42.502 

35. 338 
5.733 
41.071 

33  907 
5.733 
39. 640 

32.467 

s    

5.733 

0..  - 

38.200 

10  percent: 

38.200 
6.370 
44.570 

36.610 

6.370 

42.980 

35.020 
6.370 
41.390 

33. 430 
6.370 
49.800 

31.830 

s       

6.370 

0 

38.200 

11  percent: 

38.200 

7.007 

45.207 

36.451 

7.007 

43.458 

34.702 

7.007 

41.709 

32  953 

7.007 

39.900 

31.193 

s 

7.007 

0 - 

38.200 

12  percent: 

38.200 

7.644 

45.844 

36.292 

7.644 

43.936 

34.  384 

7.644 

42.028 

32. 476 
6.644 
40.120 

30.556 

S         

7.644 

0 

38.200 
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FISCAL  IMPACT  OF  PROPOSED  'TAIR  DEAL"  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CRUDE  OIL  WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  ACT-Coirtinuml 

I  Govemmmt  windfall  profit  t 

,^„„. ,.  -    Tot»l  oil  company  paymenh:  F 

D  C  impon  tx%n%  profit  taxM  at  maiimum  allowibli  rate) 


■■.  kii^.  ..I  nJ^r,  r.FMlcral  Gavcrnmmt  windfall  profit  tai  re»«nutt.  S-Total  SUtt  lovtrnmwit  ticMJ  profit  tai  ravtuutj  (if  all  50  Stattj  and  Waihington,  O.C.  Isnpoia  eicesi  profit  tain  a 
'  wilrum  altoSwi  rrt.)  O-Totill"^^^  windfall  profit  U.  paymtnl  plus  loUl  txctu  profit  to«  paymtnts  to  all  SUtt.  and  Wa.hin,lon.  D.C.(if  all  States  and  Washin|ton, 


ixrat* 

P«rt«nt  crtdit 

PtrcanI  crtdll 

Muiimii 

0 

25 

SO 

75 

100 

Mtilmuin  tu  ftta                      0 

2S 

sp 

7$ 

100 

13  ptrcMl: 

38.200 

8.281 

46.481 

38.200 

8.918 

47.118 

36.133 

8.281 

44.414 

35.974 

8.918 

44.892 

34.066 

8.281 

42.347 

33.748 

8.918 

42.666 

31.999 

8.281 

40.280 

31.522 

8.918 

40.440 

29.919 

8.281 

38. 2W 

29.282 

8.918 

38.200 

15  ptrttnt: 

F 38.200 

S 9.555 

0 47.75S 

35.815 
9.555 

45.370 

33.430 

9.5SS 

42.9SS 

31.045 
9.555 

40.600 

28.644 
9.55S 

38.200 

s 

0 

14ptrtMil: 
S         "I" 



0 

'  J26.145  reprt!  ants  tht  Traajury  Oepartmanfj  estimate  of  iross  windfall  profit  tax 

l— ,  k«cm|  wMsr  1411 

>  138,200  rcprti  inti  tht  Treasury  Dapartmtnt's  tstimata  of  |roii  windfall  profit  tai 
for  fiscal  yaar  198  :. 

tevenuts 
revanuts 

Note:  Implicit  in  these  calculations  Is  the  assumption  that  the  avertfa  tffecttvt  windfall  profi' 

tax  rale  is  60  percent  (based  on  the  CBO  model  (or  ejtim«tin|  the  yielii  ot  the  Miidfail  prolil  tax) 
The  calculations  also  assume  that  all  States  impose  taxes  at  the  maximum  allowable  rates 

THBEFF«CT8<)rs«cnoM4»»a(C)  MVBUNc*  TAX  Tier  3  oil  th»t  It  sells  for  •30.20  per  b»rrel 

ADJ|JSTM«NT    A  CASE  STTJDT  and  One  million  barrels  are  Tier  3  oil  that 

OU  Comp^iy  X  produces  two  million  bar-  "  sells  for  $31.65  per  barrel, 
rels  of  oil  4  year.  One  million  barrels  are 


Typtofoil 


TItf  2.. 
Titf  3. 


Total. 


Wltb  the 
ment,  the 
be  reduced 


Typtdoii 


Ti«2.. 
Tl«3.. 


Total , . 


If  there  were  no  severance  tax  adjtistment, 
the  company's  windfall  profit  tax  would  be 
calculated  as  follows: 


Numbtr  of  barrels 
(millions) 


Base  price  (per 
barrel) 


Removal  price  (per 
barrel) 


Windfall  profit  (per 
barrel) 


Total  (millions)       Tax  rate  (ptrctnt)        Tax  dut  (milltoot) 


}1S.20 
16.  SS 


{30.00 
31.55 


ilS 
IS 


»!l 


CO 

30 


lt.0 
4.$ 


30 


13.S 


current  severance  tax  adjust- 

company's  windfall  profit  would 

the  amount  of  the  severance 


tax  on  the  windfall  profit  portion  of  the  price      oil  wells  are  In 
of  each  barrel  of  oil,  assuming  the  company's     severance  tax. 


a  state  with  a  12.5  percent 


>>y 


Windfall  profits 
(millions) 


Severance  tax  DeductiMt  stvtrance 
rate  (percent)  t» 


TauMa  windfall 
profits 


Rati  (ptrctnt) 


Tax  dut 


{IS  12.5 

IS  12. S 


{1, 875, 000 
1,875,000 


(13, 125, 000 
13.125,000 


M 
30 


{7, 875, 000 
3,937,500 


3, 75r,  000 


II.IRSOO 


As  a  result  of  the  severance  tax  adjust- 
ment, the  'ederal  government  receives  a 
windfall  prqflt  tax  payment  of  $11,812,500 
rather  than;  013, 500.000.  This  represents  a 
reduction  ot  01,687,500  In  revenue  to  the 
federal  government  (which  equals  the 
amount  of  t%e  deduction  times  the  taxpayers 
03,750,000  times  45  percent), 
the  severance  tax  ad- 
its total  bill  for  the 
windfall  prdfit  tax  and  for  state  severance 
tAxes  Is  redi  ced  by  01.687,600. 


OIL  COMPANY  X'S  PAYMENTS 


Without 
adjustment 


With 
adjustment 


effective  rat< : 

For  Oil  Co  mpany  X, 
Justment  msans  that 


Windfall  p<ofita 


(IS  million.. 
(15  million.. 

Total. 


Before  IncresM. 
After  incrtast. . 


iDcresie.. . 


Federal  tea (13,500,000  (11,812,500 

State  Ui 7,718,750  7,718,750 

Total  tax   paid   by  oil 

company „  21,218,750  19,531,250 


However,  states  are  allowed  to  Increase 
their  severance  tax  rate  to  as  high  as  16  per- 
cent as  long  as  the  same  rate  la  Imposed 
on  the  "base  price"  portion  of  a  barrel  of 
oil  that  Is  imposed  on  the  "windfall  profit" 
portion  of  the  price  of  the  barrel. 

The  result  Is  that  the  state  can  Increase 
Its  severance  tax  rate  from  12.6  percent  to 
15  percent,  with  the  oil  companies  not  having 
to  pay  2.5  percent  more  per  barrel,  since  the 
Increase  Is  deductible  from  the  companies' 
"windfall  profit"  for  computation  of  the  fed- 
eral tax  due. 


Severance  tax  rate 
(percent) 


Deductible  severance     Taubit  windfall 
tax  profits 


Rata  (ptrctnt) 


Tax  dut 


IS 
IS 


(2,250.000 
2, 250, 000 


(12, 750, 000 
12, 750, 000 


60 
30 


(7, 650, 000 
3, 825, 000 


4,500,000 


11.475,000 


Total  severance  tax  Total  windfall  profits 

paid  to  Louisiana     tax  to  the  United  States 


Total  severance  tax  paid 
Total  tax  paid    on  windfall  profits  portion 


J7,  718, 750 
9, 262, 500 


(11,812,500 
11,475,000 


(19. 531. 250 
20, 737, 500 


1.543.750 


337.500 


1, 206, 250 


(3,750,000 
4,500.000 

750,000 


20 


2.86 


6.18 


20 


The  0337  SOO  reduction  in  windfall  profit 
tax  paymeiits  equals  the  Increase  In  the 
severance  t^x  on  the  windfall  profit  portion 
of  the  prl^e  of  a  barrel  of  oil  (0750,000) 
tunes  the  Effective  federal  tax  rate  (46  per-  ***  <»  *>f  Increase  In  the  severance  tax. 
cant). 


Prom  the  oil  companies'  point  of  view,  the 
severance  tax  adjustment  means  that  they 
do  not  bear  the  total  cost  of  the  severance 


In  fact,  even  after  the  state  severance  tax. 
In  our  example,  is  Increased  to  16  percent,  the 
total  amount  paid  by  the  oil  company  Is 
less  than  it  was  at  the  12.6  percent  severance 
tax  rate  with  no  adjustment. 
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Rait 


Deduction  allowed 


SUtt  tax 


Federal  tax 


Total  tax 


12.5  ptrctnt 5?-- 

12.5  percent •"- 

15.0  percent '••■ 


17,718,750 
7, 718, 7S0 
9,262,500 


(13,500,000 
11,812,500 
11,475,000 


(21, 218, 750 
19.718.7S0 
20. 737.  SOO 


By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  1794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

TKHNICAL    AMXlfDiaNT    TO    XKISA 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  is  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act.  When  ERISA  was 
adopted  in  1974,  the  act  placed  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  salary  reduction 
plans.  It  was  felt  that  there  was  too 
much  room  for  abuse  by  companies  using 
such  plans  in  favor  of  higher  paid 
employees. 

The  act  did  permit  tax  exempt  or- 
ganizations to  continue  using  their  ver- 
sion of  the  salary  reduction  plan.  Ob- 
viously a  tax  exempt  organization  can- 
not utilize  a  profit  sharing  plan.  In- 
stead, they  had  developed  an  alternative 
arrangement  known  as  money  purchase 
pension  plan.  The  ERISA  Amendments 
of  1978  did  not  continue  the  grand- 
father clause  for  such  plans. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  did  approve 
legislation  to  allow  the  continuation  of 
such  plans.  The  provision  was  dropped 
in  the  conference  committee  for  the  sole 
reason  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee had  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  bill.  This  provision 
was  not  opposed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

I  realize  that  we  are  running  out  of 
time  for  this  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, but  would  urge  that  we  act  on 
this  matter  before  the  end  of  the  year.» 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.   1795.  A  bill  to  exchange  certain 
land  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  for  certain  lands 
of  the  Navaho  Tribe;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

EXCHANGE  OF  CERTAIN  INDIAN  LANDS 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  transfer 
lands  among  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  In- 
dian Tribes.  The  bill  will  allow  the  Big 
Mountain  Navaho,  or  Dine  people  as  they 
call  themselves,  to  stay  where  they  are. 
and  restore  relatively  equal  acreage  to 
the  Hopi  Tribe  from  the  Navaho  Reser- 
vation. The  bill  provides  for  the  auto- 
matic exchange  of  lands  between  the 
two  tribes  to  achieve  these  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  the  bill 
itself  would  result  in  the  exchange  of 
lands.  The  legislation  does  not  simply 
authorize  further  negotiations.  There 
have  been  negotiations  between  the 
tribes  for  over  100  years  without  success. 

The  bill  Is  an  exercise  by  Congress  of 
the  power  of  the  United  States  as  trustee 
of  Indian  lands  and  as  guardian  toward 
Indian  tribes.  The  bill  is  intended  to 
meet  the  best  interests  of  both  the  Nava- 
ho and  Hopi  Tribes.  It  would  avoid  un- 
necessary disruption  of  Indian  peoples 
and  provide  for  greater  contiguity  to  the 
reservations  of  each  tribe.  Accordingly,  I 
have  confidence  in  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  bill. 


Mr.  President,  the  bill  addresses  the 
situation  of  the  Navaho  elders  and  peo- 
ple on  Big  Mountain,  whom  I  visited  in 
August  of  1978  and  with  whom  I  have 
visited  during  most  of  my  life.  The  Big 
Mountain  Navaho  have  probably  lived 
longer  in  that  location  than  have  other 
members  of  the  tribe  in  any  other  loca- 
tion on  the  reservation.  They  have  lived 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  Hopi. 

I  have  known  them  a  long  time  since 
I  had  the  trading  post  over  at  Navaho 
Mountain.  Their  attachment  to  the  Big 
Mountain  area  is  not  something  which 
they  acquired  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

At  hearings  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  on  May  15,  1979, 
it  was  indicated  that  139  individuals 
claimed  residence  in  Big  Mountain.  This 
is  the  finding  of  a  special  census  which 
the  Big  Mountain  people  themselves  par- 
ticipated in.  It  was  conducted  under  con- 
tract with  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian 
Relocation  Commission  by  the  then  Big 
Mountain  Committee. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  directly  benefit  100  or 
more  of  those  139  individuals.  There  are 
at  least  25  dwellings  in  the  area  of  Big 
Moimtain  that  would  be  transferred  by 
the  bill  to  the  Navajo  Reservation.  There 
are  4  or  more  persons  to  each  family  unit 
for  a  total  of  100  or  more  people. 

The  old  people  and  families  I  have 
visited  who  live  on  Big  Mountain  have 
lived  there  as  long  as  I  can  remember 
and  that  goes  back  most  of  70  years.  A 
lot  of  the  legends  that  these  people  go 
by  are  wrapped  up  in  Big  Mountain. 

The  Big  Mountain  community  has  tes- 
tified that  the  pine  trees  on  the  moun- 
tain have  strong  religious  significance  to 
the  people,  and  the  plants  and  herbs 
which  grow  on  the  mountain  are  neces- 
sary for  religious  ceremonies. 

So  I  believe  strongly  the  Big  Mountain 
people  should  be  allowed  to  stay  where 
they  are.  Abbott  Sekaquaptewa,  Tribal 
Chairman  of  the  Hopi  Tribe,  and  John 
Kennedy,  Hopi  Tribal  Counsel,  told  the 
Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  at  a 
hearing  on  May  20  of  this  year,  that  some 
residents  of  Big  Mountain  have  visited 
the  tribal  oflBces  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  and 
expressed  their  concern  and  fear  about 
their  potential  relocation.  This  occurred 
about  3  years  ago.  The  Hopi  Tribal  lead- 
ers expressed  a  willingness  to  exchange 
Big  Mountain  lands  for  other  lands,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Jeddito  area. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Chair- 
man Sekaquaptewa  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
there  was  a  second  meeting  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Big  Mountain  people 
and  Hopi  leaders.  But  the  Hopi  state  they 
never  received  a  reply  from  the  Navajo 
Tribe  on  that  proposal. 

At  the  Senate  hearings  this  year,  I 
urged  the  Hopi  leaders  to  make  another 
effort  to  conduct  negotiations  for  a  land 
exchange.  In  response  to  my  request,  the 
Hopi  Tribe  submitted  a  new  proposal  in 
writing  to  Chairman  Peter  MacDonald 
of  the  Navajo  Tribe  in  July.  A  map  Iden- 


tifying the  potential  land  exchange  areas 
was  delivered  to  Chairman  MacDonald 
on  August  6. 

Now,  I  have  written  twice  to  Chairman 
MacDonald  about  this  proposal  urging 
his  serious  consideration  of  it.  The 
Navajo  chairman  has  replied  stating  that 
"the  matter  is  being  given  serious  con- 
sideration," but  to  date  neither  I,  nor  the 
Hopi  leaders,  have  received  any  specific 
response  to  the  particular  segments  of 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am  sub- 
mitting is  built  aroimd  the  proposal  and 
map  initiated  by  the  Hopi  leaders.  How- 
ever, the  bill  is  not  introduced  at  the 
request  or  with  the  endorsement  of  either 
tribe.  I  stand  ready  to  amend  the  bill  and 
adjust  the  boundaries  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  both  tribes  once  we 
can  get  clear  indications  from  each 
tribe  of  what  alternatives  are  mutually 
suitable. 

All  I  ask  is  that  neither  tribe  close  the 
door.  Keep  it  open.  Keep  the  Big  Moun- 
tain people  where  they  are  now  and  then 
resolve  the  rest  of  the  land  dispute  as 
best  as  possible.  This  would  be  a  step 
toward  a  real  soluticm.  By  eliminating  a 
major  and  real  source  of  difficulty,  I  feel 
the  proposal  would  then  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  tribes  toward  the  original 
lands  in  dispute. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  explain  that  Big 
Mountain  is  not  exactly  what  you  and 
I  would  call  a  mountain.  It  is  high  coim- 
try.  Most  of  the  surrounding  land  is  at  an 
elevation  starting  over  6,000  feet.  And 
there  is  a  peak  at  Big  Mountain.  It  is 
about  7.100  feet  high.  But  the  land  Is 
more  of  a  slope,  gradually  inclining  from 
6,500  feet  over  a  4-mile  area  up  to  7.100 
feet. 

Some  natural  springs,  including  Big 
Mountain  Spring,  are  in  the  proposed 
exchange  area,  as  are  two  more  wind- 
mills. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  attempted  to 
start  on  the  Big  Mountain  problem  last 
year  when  we  enacted  Public  Law  96-305, 
giving  people  on  Big  Mountain  life  estate 
preference  over  others  so  that  the  elders 
could  stay  where  they  are  living.  How- 
ever, Roger  Lewis,  chairman  of  the 
Navajo-Hopi  Relocation  Commission, 
told  our  Senate  committee  at  the  hear- 
ing last  May  20,  that  the  Commission  had 
received  only  one  application  for  a  life 
estate.  The  Indian  people  simply  do  not 
understand,  or  do  not  trust,  the  life  estate 
feature. 

In  these  circumstances.  I  feel  it  is  nec- 
essary to  pursue  legislation  bringing 
about  the  exchange  of  lands  which  will 
solve  the  Big  Mountain  matter.  I  am 
aware  that  a  Federal  mediator  is  about 
to  undertake  an  effort  to  achieve  nego- 
tiations for  a  land  exchange  between  the 
tribes.  I  encourage  his  attempt  and  wish 
him  success.  In  order  to  help  facilitate 
his  effort.  I  will  not  push  for  action  on 
this  legislation  until  after  the  next  Con- 
gress convenes. 

But  I  still  feel  we  must  build  some 
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momentum  tov  ard  a  solution.  If  the  ne- 
gotiations succeed,  that  is  fine.  But  11 
they  are  dragging  along,  then  Congress 
can  move  forirard  with  hearings  and 
other  action  oi  the  bUl.  This  proposal 
Is  in  the  best  ir  terests  of  both  tribes  and 
it  may  be  the  means  of  getting  them 
started  toward  a  solution  to  their  overall 
disputes.  .     ^    ^    , 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  may  ai  pear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  lo  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  i  irinted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  >y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Conjress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  tljat — 

(1)  the  exchange  of  land  under  section 
2  (a)  is  in  the  bept  Interests  of  both  the  Hopl 
Tribe  and  the  Navajo  Tribe,  and 

(2)  In  making  the  exchange  of  land  under 
section  3  (a),  the  Congress  is  exercising  the 
power  of  the  Unl  ted  States  as  trustee  of  such 
lands,  as  guardUn  of  the  Interests  of  the 
Hopl  Tribe,  and  is  guardian  of  the  Interests 
of  the  Navajo  Tilbe  In  order  to  protect  and 
advance  the  Inte  -ests  of  both  the  Hopl  Tribe 
and  the  Navajo  1  rlbe. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  All  Surface  Interests  of  the  Hopl 
Tribe  In  the  land|  described  in  subsection  (b) 
are  hereby  trans  rerred  to  the  Navajo  Tribe 
and  all  surface  interests  of  the  .Navajo  Tribe 
In  the  lands  described  In  subsection  (c)  are 
hereby  transferral  to  the  Hopl  Tribe. 

(b)  The  land  described  In  this  subsection 
Is  that  land  within  the  area  Indicated  on  the 
map  described  In  subsection  (d)  as  land  to 
be  traded  to  the! Navajo  Tribe  and  which  Is 
also  Indicated  on  ruch  map  as  follows : 

Site  17:  approximately  32  square  miles; 
Big  Mountain  Ai^a. 

(c)  The  lands  described  in  this  subsection 
are  those  lands  Which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  to  be  within  the  areas 
Indicated  on  the  map  described  In  subsection 
(d)  as  lands  which  are  to  be  returned  to  the 
Hopl  Tribe  and  which  are  also  Indicated  on 
such  map  as  follows: 

sue  1 :  approximately  4.0  square  miles; 
North  of  Middle  Mesa,  QQ  43  SW. 

Site  2:  approximately  1.4  square  miles; 
John  Daw  Mesa,  QQ  53  SK. 

Site  3:  approximately  3.5  square  miles; 
Frank  Isaac  Coal  Mines,  QQ  54  NW. 

Site  4:  approximately  3.0  square  miles; 
North  of  Hard  Racks  Wind  Mill,  QQ  78  SW. 

Site  5:  approximately  1.3  square  miles; 
Southeast  of  Little  Blackspot  Mountain,  QQ 
78  SE. 

Site  6:  approximately  0.4  square  mile; 
First  Mesa,  QQ  IOC  NW. 

Site  7:  approximately  0.3  square  mile; 
Polocca  Wash.  QQ  102  NW. 

Site  8:  approximate! V  2.0  square  miles; 
Low  Mountain.  QQ  102  NE. 

Site   9:    appro^mately    1.8  square   miles; 
102  SW. 

Imately  2.0  square  miles; 
!  125  NW,  NE. 

Site  11:  approximately  4.2  square  miles; 
White  Cone,  125  ^E. 

Site  12:  apprciximately  1.0  square  mile; 
First  Plat  Mesa,  OQ  125  SW. 

Site  13:  apprOximatelv  0.1  square  mile; 
Second  Plat  Mesaj  QQ  125  SW. 

Site  14:  approximately  8.0  square  miles; 
Tovar  Mesa,  QQ  lt3  SW,  SE. 

Site  15:  approximately  2.3  square  mUes; 
Leupp  Corridor. 

Site  16:  appro  dmately  3.5  square  miles; 
West  of  Oarces  Mi  isa,  QQ  122  SW. 

<d)  The  map  described  In  this  subsection 
Is  a  map  which — 


Jeddlto-North 

Site  10:   appr 
Jeddlto-South, 


(1)    was  filed 
Rest>on8lbUlttle8 


with   the   Office   of   Trust 
of   the   Bureau    of   Indian 


Affairs,  In  the  Dspartment  of  the  Interior, 


Washington,  DC 


Is  available  for  public  inspection  in  such 
office, 

(2)  Is  labeled  "Potential  Land  Exchange 
Areas", 

(3)  Indicates  that  such  map  waa  drawn 
by  Kevin  Mann,  and 

(4)  is  dated  June  29,  1981, 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  section  23  of  the 
Act  of  December  22,  1974  (88  Stat.  1722;  25 
U.S.C.  640d-22) ,  as  amended — 

(1)  the  exchange  of  land  under  section 
2  of  this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  an  exchange 
of  land  negotiated  and  agreed  to  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  by  the  Hopl  Tribe 
and  the  Navajo  Tribe  pursuant  to  authority 
granted  under  section  23  of  such  Act  of 
December  22,   1974,  and 

(2)  any  member  of — 

(A)  the  Hopl  Tribe  who,  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  Is  living  on  land 
transferred  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  by  this 
Act,  or 

(B)  the  Navajo  Tribe  who,  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  Is  living  on  land 
transferred  to  the  Hopl  Tribe  by  this  Act, 
shall  be  treated  as  eligible  to  relocate. 

Sea  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  which  Is  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.9 


on  October  30.  1981,  and 


ByMr.INOUYE: 
S.  1796.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Academies  of  Practice;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMIES  OF  PRACTICE 

•  Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  create  the 
National  Academies  of  Practice  as  the 
olficial  adviser  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  matters  relating  to  the  profes- 
sional practice  of  health  care  In  our 
Nation. 

My  proposal  is  modeled  after  that  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  in  recognizing  the 
distinguished  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  serve  as  our  oCBcial  adviser  on 
matters  of  science  and  technology.  I  feel 
that  history  has  shown  that  this  ap- 
proach has  served  us  well  and  in  my 
judgment,  the  time  has  now  come  to 
provide  similar  formal  recognition  for 
our  Nation's  health  care  practitioners. 

The  National  Academies  of  Practice 
would  be  responsible  for  recognizing 
those  providers  who  have  truly  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  furtherance  of  high 
quality  health  care  in  our  Nation  and 
throughout  the  world.  Membership 
would  indicate  due  recognition  by  one's 
professional  colleagues  as  a  truly  dis- 
tinguished practitioner,  and  as  having 
made  a  significant  and  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  practice  of  one's  profession. 

I  fully  expect  that  this  distinguished 
body  will  eventually  evolve  into  a  truly 
interdisciplinary  forum  for  addressing 
the  many  complex  issues  surrounding 
health  care  delivery. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.   1796 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  persons: 

Theodore  H.  Blau,  Tampa.  Florida;  Nicho- 
las A.  Cummlngs,  San  Francisco,  California; 
Gordon  F.  Demer,  Garden  City,  New  York; 
Ronald  Fox,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Herbert  Freuden- 


berger.  New  York.  New  York;  Robert  Relff. 
San  Francisco.  Calltornla;  Mux  L.eacl.  Bjca 
Raton.  Florida;  Joan  WlUens,  Beverly  Hills, 
California;  Rogers  H.  Wright,  Long  Beach, 
California;  Carl  Zlmet,  Denver,  Colorado; 
and  their  duly  chosen  successors,  are  created 
a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Na- 
tional Academies  of  Practice  (hereafter  In 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Academies"). 

Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  the  Academies  shall 
be  to  honor  persons  who  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  practice  of  applied 
psychology,  dentistry,  medicine,  nursing,  op- 
tometry, osteopathy,  podiatry,  social  work, 
and  other  health  care  professions,  and  to 
Improve  the  practices  In  these  professions  by 
disseminating  information  about  new  tech- 
niques and  procedures. 

Sec.  3.  The  Academies  shall  have  the  power 
to  adopt  and  amend  a  constitution,  by-laws, 
rules,  and  regulations;  to  choose  officers, 
managers,  and  agents;  to  elect  new  members, 
without  limit  as  tc  number;  to  make  con- 
tracts; to  receive,  hold,  and  transfer  real 
and  personal  projjerty;  to  borrow  money;  to 
publish  a  Journal  and  other  publications; 
and  to  do  anything  necessary  and  proper  to 
effect  the  purposes  described  in  section  2  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Academies  shall  hold  an  an- 
nual meeting  at  any  place  In  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  called  upon  by  any  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  the  Academies 
shall  Investigate  and  report  upon  any  prac- 
tice or  procedure  In  the  health  care  profes- 
sions. The  academies  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
the  actual  expense  of  such  Investigations 
and  reports  from  appropriations  made  for 
that  purpose. # 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    398 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  398,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Walsh-Healy  Act  and  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act  to 
permit  certain  employees  to  work  a  10- 
hour  day  in  the  case  of  a  4-day  work- 
week, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1131,  a  bill 
to  require  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  interest  on  overdue  payments  and  to 
take  early  payment  discounts  only  when 
payment  is  timely  made,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    11  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1182,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  to  revise  the 
manner  of  computing  the  benefits  pro- 
vided under  such  act,  to  provide  for  cer- 
tification of  physicians  eligible  to  provide 
medical  care  to  workers  covered  by  such 
act,  to  provide  for  an  attorney  to  serve 
as  the  representative  of  the  special  fund 
established  under  such  act,  to  establish 
a  Benefits  Review  Board  the  members  of 
which  are  appointed  by  the  President,  to 
establish  an  advisory  committee  to  eval- 
uate the  manner  in  which  the  provisions 
of  the  act  are  carried  out,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1399 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1399,  a  bill  to 
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encourage  equitable  contracts  between 

sales  representatives  and  their  principals. 

s.   leoB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1609,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  revise 
provisions  relating  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1675 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatptcld,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  In-ouye).  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pett) , 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Armstrong)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1675,  a  bill  to  help  eliminate  world 
hunger  and  malnutrition  and  promote 
global  security. 

5.  lese 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lxtgar,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1686,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Reser/e  Act  to  provide  that 
deposits  of  State  and  local  governments 
will  not  be  subject  to  reserve  require- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes, 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt\ 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mat- 
tincly)  were  added  as  cosponsors  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  34,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  provide  for  the  designation 
annually  of  "National  Patriotism  Week." 

senate  CONCtniRENT  RESOLUTION   33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings)  was  added  as  a  cosp>onsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  33.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  disapproving  the  Federal 
Trade  CommLseion  Trade  Regulation 
Rule  relating  to  the  sale  of  used  motor 
vehicles. 

amendment  NO.   S91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Zorinsky)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MuRKowsKj)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  591  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  H.R.  4121,  a  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Execu- 
tive OfBce  of  the  President,  and  certain 
independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1982,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIAnON  ACT,   1982 

AMENDMENT  NO.    620 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  cubmitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4119)  making  ap- 
propriations for  agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NO-nCES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  hold  a  meeting 
on  Monday,  November  2,  1981,  at  2  pjn., 
in  room  301,  Russell  Senate  OfTice  Build- 
ing, to  receive  testimony  on  S.  807,  to  re- 
form the  laws  relating  to  the  provision 
of  Federal  assistance  in  order  to  sim- 
plify and  coordinate  the  management  of 
Federal  assistance  programs  and  re- 
quirements. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  Senator  Wendell  H. 
Ford,  and  I  have  written  to  all  Senate 
committee  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  inviting  them  to  testify 
or  to  submit  a  statement  for  the  record 
on  S.  807.  The  following  is  the  letter  we 
have  sent: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC  October  27.  1981. 
To  Chairmen  and  Ranking  Minority  Mem- 
bers of  Committees  of  the  U.S.  Senate: 

On  October  20,  1981,  S.  807,  the  "Federal 
Assistance  Improvement  Act  of  1981"  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration for  20  days  for  consideration 
of  subsections  (c)  through  (f)  of  section 
1005  of  Title  I. 

Hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  Monday, 
November  2.  at  2:00  P.M..  with  mark-up  on 
Friday.  November  6,  at  9:30  A.M..  In  Room 
301,  Russell  Senate  Office  BuUdlng. 

Briefly,  the  bill  will  create  new  authority 
for  the  President  to  propose  consolidations 
of  Federal  assistance  programs.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  before  the  Rules  Committee 
govern  the  consideration  of  such  grant  con- 
solidation plans  by  committees  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Repr  esen  tat  1  ves . 

The  views  of  committee  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  will  be  of  sig- 
nificant benefit  to  this  Committee  In  con- 
sidering these  provisions,  and  you  are  In- 
vited to  testify  on  November  2  or  to  submit 
a  statement  for  the  record. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
S.  807  which  are  before  the  Rules  Committee 
Is  attached. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  McC.  Matbias,  Jr., 

Chairman. 
Wendell  H.  Ford, 

Ranking  Minority  Member. 

committee  on  the  budget 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  will  meet  on 
Friday,  October  30  at  11  a.m.  in  room 
6202  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing to  hear  testimony  from  the  Honor- 
able Donald  Regan,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  matters  relating  to  the 
second  concurrent  budget  resolution. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

committee  on  governmental  aftaixs 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  October  29,  at  10  a.m.,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  oversight  of  the 
congressional  budget  process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
committee  on  rules  and  administration 
Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  Rules  and  Administration  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday,  November  2,  at  2 
p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  hear- 
ing on  S.  807,  the  Federal  Assistance 
Act  of  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  environment  and  public 

WORKS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unajiimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  October  29, 
to  hear  testimony  on  acid  rain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PROFILE  OF  A  FAMILY  TRAGEDY 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  several  weeks 
ago  the  Sunday  Providence  Journal-Bul- 
letin carried  a  moving  story  concerning 
a  mother's  search  for  answers  in  the 
death  of  her  son,  a  Naw  seaman.  On 
July  27,  1978,  Seaman  Charles  E.  Day. 
Jr.,  son  of  Charles  and  Mary  Day  of 
Warwick,  R.I..  died  in  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Hospital.  Although  an  autopsy  was 
performed,  no  conclusive  explanation  for 
Seaman  Day's  untimely  death  has  ever 
been  found. 

The  Journal-Bulletin  article  conveys 
the  acute  frustration  and  anguish  which 
Seaman  Day's  still  unexplained  death 
has  created  for  his  family.  The  article 
is  a  moving  profile  of  a  terrible  family 
tragedy,  and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues.  I  ask  that  the  article,  en- 
titled "A  Mother  Fights  the  Navy  To  Find 
Out  What  Killed  Her  Son,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Mother  Fights  the  Navt  to  Find 
Out  What  Killed  Her  Son 

(By  Christopher  Scanlan) 

Cranston — The  day  they  buried  Seaman 
Charles  E.  Day  Jr  at  St  Ann's  Cemetery,  a 
Navy  officer  gave  his  mother  the  American 
flag  that  covered  the  coffin. 

Mary  Day  gave  It  back  to  him. 

"I  love  my  country,  but  my  country  killed 
my  son,"  Mrs.  Day  recalls  telling  the  officer 
"I  don't  know  how  I'm  going  to  prove  it.  but 
I'm  going  to  prove  It." 

Mrs.  Day  Isn't  the  only  one  questioning  the 
circumstances  of  her  son's  death.  Rhode  Is- 
land's two  senators  think  she  has  a  case.  So 
does  Dr.  William  Q.  Stumer.  Rhode  Island's 
chief  medical  examiner.  Their  support.  Mrs. 
Day  has  found,  Isn't  enough.  Today,  three 
years  after  her  son  was  burled,  she  Is  still 
fighting  to  keep  that  graveside  promise. 

Seaman  Chuck  Day  was  a  pud^y  18-year- 
old  In  the  fall  of  1977  when  he  left  for  his 
first  overseas  assignment  at  a  NATO  Base  In 
Naples.  Italy.  He  weighed  190  pounds. 

By  the  time  his  mother  saw  him  again  the 
following  summer,  the  paunch  and  chubby 
cheeks  were  gone.  The  young  man  posing 
with  his  mom  for  a  snapshot  near  Independ- 
ence Square  In  PhUadelphla  Is  gaunt.  It  la 
July  4.  1978.  and  Chuck  Day — then  a  patient 
at  a  Navy  hospital  in  Philadelphia — welgha 
136  pounds. 

Mrs.  Day  knew  Chuck  had  been  sick  In 
Italy,  but  she  was  shocked  by  his  condition. 
"I  saw  a  skeleton  of  a  boy  with  a  yellow 
tinge  to  his  skin,"  she  says.  "I  said,  "My  Ood, 
what  happened?' " 
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In  Kebruarjr.  1978,  Chuck  h»d  begun  vom- 
iting occasloAally  after  meals. 

"I  dont  kr  ow  what  It  Is.  Ma.'  he  said  In  a 
c*U  home  thft  month.  "I  Just  can't  keep  my 
food  down' 

By  May.  he  was  vomiting  after  almost 
every  meal,  toften  dizzy  ana  down  to  151 
pounds.  In  late  May,  Chuck  fainted  in  a  bar- 
ber's chair,  (tls  blood  pressure,  taken  In  a 
military  dispensary,  was  dangerously  low,  his 
heartbeat  irregular.  Navy  records  show. 

A  week  later.  Chuck  was  given  a  "OI 
series,"  tests  jof  the  stoma ::h  and  intestines. 
A  Navy  psychologist  also  examined  blm. 

•They  thliSc  Its  all  In  my  head,"  he  told 
his  mother  oter  the  phone.  At  his  mother's 
request.  Sen]  Claiborne  Pell  tried— unsuc- 
cessfully— to  I  get  him  transferred  home  ^or 
medical  treattnent. 

The  vomiting  and  welgnt  loss  continued. 
At  the  end  if  June,  Navy  doctorj  ordered 
him  shipped}  to  Philadelphia  for  "evalua- 
tion and  treatment."  Psychological  problems, 
the  doctors  lelt.  were  behind  the  vomiting 
and  he  was  admitted  to  a  psychUtrlc  ward 
on  June  27.    | 

A  week  later,  on  July  6.  1978,  a  corpsman 
noticed  Day  >'snortlng  through  his  nose  In 
rapid  fashloii"  at  about  6  a.m.  He  assumed 
Day  was  having  a  bad  dream.  Porty-flve 
minutes  latef,  Chuck  Day  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed.     | 

Chuck  Day  was  the  oldest  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Day's  aeven  children.  His  father  Is  a 
truck  driver  tetlred  on  disability  after  a  bad 
car  accldent.{  His  mother  Is  a  waitress  at 
Smith's  Res^urant  on  Atwells  Avenue  In 
Providence,  when  he  enlisted  In  November, 
1976,  Chuck  was  17.  a  shy  youth  with  a  pas- 
sion for  reading  and  electronics. 

"He  was  uito  stereo,  radio,  TJ,  electronic 
games,"  his  tiotber  says,  a  Mister  Plx-lt  who 
could  look  at  K  schematic  diagram  and  repair 
an  appliance! 

But  high  school  bored  blm.  In  the  1 1th 
grade.  Chucki  dropped  out  of  Cranston  High 
School  East.  He  passed  his  high  school  equlv- 
alenty  tests  islx  months  before  he  be^an 
his  four-yeai;  Navy  hltcb.  But  Chuck  Day 
wanted  more  ithan  that. 

"After  I  g4t  out."  he  wrote  In  a  letter 
home  two  months  before  he  died.  "I'm 
going  to  go  io  a  college  or  something  that 
will  get  me  4  degree  In  audio  engineering." 

Mrs.  Day  ^id  goodby  to  her  son  for  the 
last  time  on  the  night  of  July  4.  1978,  at  the 
Navy  Hosplt^  In  Philadelphia.  She  and  her 
husband  had  driven  down  to  spend  the 
weekend  with  him. 

She  was  ciRing  and  Chuck  put  his  arms 
around  her.   [ 

It  was  a  fierce  hug.  the  kind  he  used  to 
give  her  as  4  Uttle  boy.  "I  knew  I'd  never 
feel  that  agalh."  she  says. 

The  phone jrang  the  next  morning  at  7:30 
In  the  Days'  modest  home  In  Cranston's 
Arlington  seeblon.  There's  an  American  flag 
on  the  porcli.  Chuck's  graduation  picture 
from  boot  cai  np  hangs  In  the  living  room. 

"I  regret  to  Inform  you  that  your  son 
passed  away  In  his  sleep,"  a  Navy  doctor 
said.  "We  think  It's  a  heart  attack." 

"Oh  my  Go  1,"  she  shouted  Into  the  phone. 
"I  tried  to  t«ll  you  people.  Why  dldnt  you 
take  care  of  1  ilm?" 

The  doctor  didn't  answer,  she  says,  which 
made  her  evep  angrier.  She  hun^  up  on  him. 

About  a  «*ek  later,  the  hospital  called 
again.  Desoiti  an  autopsy,  the  Navy  wasn't 
»ble  to  detekinlne  the  cause  of  Chuck's 
death. 

"When  I  hiard  this  I  became  hysterical. " 
Mrs.  Day  sayi.  "I  mean,  a  19-vear-old  kid 
dies,  they  don't  know  why  he  died?  That's 
when  I  called  pr.  Stumer." 

Mrs.  Day  ciidn't  know  the  states  medical 
examiner,  except  by  reputation.  "But  to  me," 
•he  said  "htfs  like  a  second  Quincy."  Dr. 
Stumer  listened  to  her  story  and  told  her  to 
have  all  the  autopsy  materials  sent  to  the 


Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology  In  Wash- 
in  ton.  'I  have  some  frlenos  there."  he  said. 
"Perhaps  they  could  find  out  what  caused 
your  son  to  die." 

Mrs.  Day  knew  that  fighting  the  Navy 
wasn't  going  to  bring  her  son  back,  but  she 
was  angry. 

The  weekend  she  visited  her  son  In  Phila- 
delphia, she  cays,  she  "t>egged"  his  Navy  doc- 
tor to  give  her  son  a  cardiogram  and  chest 
X-rays.  Despite  the  Irregular  heartbeat  de- 
tected after  his  fainting  spell  In  Italy,  her 
son  had  never  been  given  a  complete  cardio- 
logical exam. 

'The  doctor."  she  says,  "kept  saying.  'Peo- 
ple are  on  leave.  We're  short-staifed.  It's 
the  holiday  weekend.  Come  July  6.  hell  start 
get.f.lnp  all  the  tests. '  They  were  ne'er  done." 

On  July  35,  1978,  two  weeks  after  Chuck 
Day  was  burled.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  fl. 
Graham  Claytor.  Jr..  wrote  the  Days  offering 
his  "heartfelt  condolence."  He  was  member  of 
our  Navy  family,  as  well  as  of  your  own," 
Clavtor  wrote. 

Mrs.  Day  wrote  him  back:  "ft  he  was  a 
member  of  your  family,  then  why  didn't  you 
take  good  care  of  him?" 

Mrs.  Day  Isn't  alone  with  her  complaint. 
In  the  last  three  years,  more  than  1.400  medi- 
cal malpractice  suits  have  been  filed  Involv- 
ing military  medical  facilities,  the  Justice 
Department  says.  Military  malpractice  claims 
have  been  on  the  rise  dramatically  In  the  last 
decade,  military  officials  say.  They  place  most 
of  the  blame  on  changes  In  consumer  atti- 
tudes that  prompted  a  similar  increase  in 
malpractice  suits  In  private  medli-Ine. 

But  the  rise  in  military  claims  also  comes 
during  a  peacetime  era  marked  by  persistent 
s  nrt.af?e3  of  physicians,  ni-rses  and  equip- 
ment In  the  military  health  care  system. 
Some  observers  view  claims  as  a  measure  of 
more  than  consumer  dissatisfaction. 

"Claims  against  the  government  are  an  in- 
dication of  the  quality  of  medical  care."  Col. 
Prank  Kiel,  an  Army  lawyer  and  pathologist, 
concluded  In  a  1975  study  of  medical  mal- 
practice claims  aganlst  the  Army. 

Mrs.  Day  didn't  want  sympathy  from  the 
Navy.  She  wanted  answers. 

She  asked  Senator  Pell  for  help.  On  Aug. 
14.  1978.  on  behalf  of  the  parents.  Pell  re- 
quested an  official  Navy  Inquiry  Into  the 
death  of  Seaman  Day. 

"I  believe  they  have  every  right  to  con- 
tinue In  their  search  until  the  cause  of  death 
has  been  found  and  their  anxieties  put  to 
rest,"  Pell  wrote.  "They  believe  two  possible 
causes  of  death  to  be:  1)  malnutrition  and 
2)    microwave  radiation  poisoning." 

Chuck  had  been  tleht-Upped  about  his 
work  In  Italy.  The  only  clue  they  had  came 
the  weekend  before  he  died  when  he  men- 
tioned that  he  had  heloed  Install  a  micro- 
wave radar  tower  at  the  NATO  base. 

Prom  news  accoi'nts,  Mrs.  Day  knew  that 
some  scientists  think  microwave  radiation 
ran  'ead  to  catarac'^s.  canrer  and  heart 
trouble.  Could  radiation  poisoning  have 
lcl't»d  h<!r  son    she  wondered. 

Chu'-k  loved  to  eat  she  savs.  hut  In  Naples, 
"the  food  W98  so  bad  he  and  his  roommates 
chlp'^d  In  to  buy  a  refrigerator"  to  store 
favor1t.e  Items  as  a  precaution  against  In- 
edible meals  on  base. 

In  his  letters,  he  often  griped  about  the 
food.  In  one.  he  asked  for  a  meatball  sand- 
wich from  Pal's,  a  neighborhood  sandwich 
shop.  "The  Italians,"  he  wrote,  "can't  make  a 
good  meatball  sandwich." 

Could  her  son  have  died  from  lack  of 
proper  nutrition? 

On  Sept.  14,  1978.  the  Navy  Department  In- 
formed Senator  Pell  that  Its  Bureau  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery  had  looked  Into  the  case. 
The  Navy  still  didn't  know  how  Chuck  Day 
died. 

"Officials  In  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  have  advised."  an  admiral  said,  "that 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  Seaman  Day  ex- 


pired because  of  malnutrition  or  microwave 
radiation." 

Mrs.  Day  didn't  believe  it.  "They  did  some- 
thing to  him,"  she  told  herself. 

Once  again,  she  asked  Senator  Pell  for  help. 
And  now,  late  at  night,  after  work,  she  sat  at 
the  dining  room  table  and  wrote  letters.  To 
the  hospital  In  Naples,  to  bis  supervisor  at 
the  NATO  base,  to  friends  of  Chuck's  whose 
names  she  had  found  In  his  duffel  bag.  re- 
turned a  few  weeks  after  his  burial. 

"I  couldn't  give  up,"  she  says.  "Something 
didn't  sound  right.  It's  an  Instinct  a  mother 
has.  I  Just  knew  Inside  they  weren't  telling 
the  truth." 

In  November,  another  letter  came,  this  one 
from  the  surgeon  general  of  the  Navy.  The 
Navy  still  didn't  know  what  killed  her  son. 

Despite  pressure  from  Senator  Pell,  the 
Navy  refused  to  say  what  Chuck's  Job  was  In 
Naples.  The  Information  was  top-secret.  They 
sent  his  enlistment  papers  Instead.  The  pho- 
tocopies were  so  poor,  they  are  virtually  un- 
resMlable. 

Mrs.  Day  began  to  feel  she  "was  on  a  merry- 
go-round.  I  was  just  going  round  and  round, 
but  I  wasn't  getting  any  answers." 

The  only  thing  to  do  now.  she  decided,  was 
to  take  her  case  Into  federal  court  and  force 
the  Navy  to  answer  her  questions.  She  got 
In  touch  with  a  lawyer.  He  was  excited  by 
the  case  and  wanted  Dr.  Sturner  to  evaluate 
Chuck's  medical  findings. 

Then  In  December.  1978.  came  another  let- 
ter, from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Navy 
Hospital  m  Philadelphia.  The  final  report 
from  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology 
had  arrived. 

"The  Immediate  cause  of  death."  it  said. 
"was  fatal  cardiac  arrythmla  secondary  to 
flbromuscular  proliferation  of  Intramural 
coronary  arteries." 

What  it  meant,  the  letter  explained,  was 
that  Chuck  had  abnormally  narrow  coronary 
arteries  in  his  heart  muscle,  which  hindered 
the  passage  of  blood  fe?dlng  the  heart  and 
produced  a  fatally  irregular  heartbeat. 

Tn  January,  1979,  Mrs.  Day  found  a  letter 
In  the  mailbox  from  her  lawyer.  It  was  a  copy 
of  Dr.  Sturner's  report  on  her  son's  death. 

The  medical  examiner  had  reviewed 
Chuck's  medical  records  and  the  autopsy  re- 
port and  focused  on  two  elements.  Five 
months  after  he  entered  the  Navy,  Chuck 
had  complained  of  depression  and  suicidal 
tendencies  in  a  visit  to  the  Navy  clinic  at 
Great  Lakes,  111.,  where  he  was  in  tralnmg. 
(His  mother  says  Chuck  was  depressed  be- 
cause his  electronics  training  hadn't  come 
through  yet.)  The  corpsman  who  saw  Chuck 
that  day  suggested  he  read  books  on  self- 
esteem.  Sturner  said  he  should  have  been 
se.^t  to  a  psychiatrist. 

The  other  element  was  the  fainting  spell 
in  Naples  in  May,  1978,  when  a  dangerously 
low  blood  pressure  level  and  irregtilar  heart- 
beat were  detected. 

Chuck  should  have  been  referred  to  a  car- 
diologist, Sturner  said.  He  wasn't. 

"These  omissions."  Stumer  concluded,  "in 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  both  conditions 
are.  in  my  opinion,  negligent  on  the  part  of 
medical  and  paramedical  personnel." 

For  once.  Mrs.  Day  felt  she  was  getting 
answers.  Still,  she  felt  no  triumph. 

"I  proved  my  point,  that  ChucHe  had 
been  neglected,"  she  recalls,  "but  I  felt  ter- 
rible." She  sat  at  the  dining  room  table  with 
Dr.  Stumer's  letter  In  her  hand  and  she  wept. 

About  a  week  later,  her  lawyer  called  her 
at  work.  "I'm  sorry.  Mrs.  Dav,"  she  recalls 
him  saying,  "but  T  can't  go  ahead.  You  can't 
sue  for  your  son's  death.  It's  not  allowed." 

Mrs.  Day,  who  had  been  fighting  the  sys- 
tem for  six  months,  was  now  up  against  the 
biggest  obstacle  of  all. 

Dependents  of  military  personnel,  retired 
military,  even  federal  prisoners,  and  their 
survivors  can  sue  the  federal  government  for 
alleged  medical  negligence. 
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But  in  1860.  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  active-duty  military  personnel  and  their 
survivors  could  not  sue  the  government  for 
any  claims  arising  out  of  their  military 
service. 

Even  If  the  Days  had  an  airtight  case  of 
medical  malpractice,  it  didn't  matter.  They'd 
never  get  it  into  court. 

Mrs.  Day  called  Senator  Pell's  office  for 
help. 

Pell's  office  Investigated  and  found  that 
the  senator  would  have  to  file  a  private  bill 
asking  Congress  to  permit  the  Days  to  file 
stilt  against  the  government  for  the  "wrong- 
ful death"  of  their  son.  "Go  ahead."  Mrs. 
Day  said. 

She  also  kept  after  Pell  to  press  the  Navy. 
She  wrote  Rosalynn  Carter  for  help.  "I  kept 
nagging.  I  guess  you  could  call  It,"  Mrs.  Day 
says.  "I  wouldn't  let  it  drop." 

The  nagging  paid  off.  On  May  1,  1979,  the 
surgeon  general  wrote  her  that  he  had  as- 
signed "a  senior  medical  officer"  to  Investi- 
gate her  son's  case. 

Later  that  month.  Mrs.  Day  received  a  copy 
of  the  Investigation  from  Senator  Pell's 
office.  It  was  limited  to  a  review  of  Chuck 
Day's  medical  records.  No  one  at  the  Navy 
hospitals  In  Philadelphia  or  Naples  was  ques- 
tioned about  the  case. 

Nonetheless,  the  report  concluded,  "There 
is  no  evidence  of  any  negligence  In  diagnosis 
or  treatment.  .  .  ." 

Under  the  section  headed  "Recommenda- 
tions." the  report  said:  "Nope." 

The  Navy  had  Investigated  Itself  and 
cleared  Itself. 

"I  Just  didn't  buy  It."  Mrs.  Day  says.  "Why 
didn't  they  check  with  anybody  In  Philadel- 
phia? Why  didn't  they  check  further  In 
Naples?  It  looked  like  a  coverup." 

Dr.  Sturner  doesn't  buy  it  either. 

Chuck  Day  "died  with  heart  problems  that 
could  have  been  diagnosed  in  life.  .  .  .  But 
they  missed  It.  they  didn't  refer  him  and 
that's  negligence,"  Sturner  says.  "The  mili- 
tary has  nicely  covered  itself  here  as  best 
they  can  and  put  the  best  face  on  a  situa- 
tion that  they  blew." 

On  July  27.  1979,  a  year  after  Chuck  Day 
died.  Senate  Bill  1596  was  Introduced  and 
referrd  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  If  It 
passed,  the  Days  could  file  suit  In  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  In  Rhode  Island. 

Months  passed  and  the  bill  got  nowhere. 

When  the  Republicans  took  over  the  Sen- 
ate In  1981,  Republican  Sen.  Strom  Thur- 
mond of  South  Carolina  replaced  Edward 
Kennedy  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Mrs.  Day  wondered  if  her  bill  might 
have  a  better  chance  if  Republican  Sen.  John 
Chafee  Joined  her  fight.  Chafee  agreed  and 
a  new  private  bill  was  Introduced  in  Febru- 
ary, 1981. 

Last  month.  Brad  Penney,  the  aide  to  Sen- 
ator Pell  who  has  handled  the  Days'  case 
from  the  beginning,  called  Mrs.  Day.  He  was 
sorry,  he  said,  but  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  Navy  were  opposed  to  her  private 
bill.  TTie  committee  agreed  to  reconsider  It 
sometime  in  the  next  month.  But  Its  chances. 
Pennev  says,  don't  look  pood  at  all. 

In  the  eight  months  that  Thurmond  has 
chaired  the  Judiciary  Committee,  not  one 
private  bill  has  passed  Congress,  according 
to  Senator  Pell. 

The  senator  firmly  believes  the  Days 
should  get  their  day  in  court.  "The  circum- 
stances of  their  son's  death  really  are  very 
troubling."  he  said  Thursday.  "There's  been 
no  real  explanation  of  what  happened." 

"I'm  not  plvine  up,"  Mrs.  Day  says. 

"If  my  son  died  defending  our  country. 
I  would  not  do  this.  But  he  died  under  un- 
usual circumstances.  They  took  the  life  of  a 
19-year-old  boy  that  could  have  been  God 
knowr.  what.  I've  got  proof  he  was  neglected, 
but  they  won't  give  me  satisfaction.  They 
believe  that  If  I  go  to  court  that  I'm  going 
to  open  doors  to  other  lawsuits.  Well,  dam- 


mit, these  are  men  who  are  protecting  otir 
country.  Why  don't  we  give  them  the  care 
they're  supposed  to  get?" 

If  Mrs.  Day  loses  her  fight  to  sue  the  gov- 
ernment, she  hopes  to  enlist  other  victims 
of  alleged  medical  malpractice  In  a  campaign 
to  force  Congress  to  Investigate  medical  neg- 
ligence In  the  military. 

"There's  nothing  I  can  do  for  my  son."  she 
says.  "He's  gone.  But  I've  got  three  other 
boys  growing  up  and  there's  a  lot  of  mothers' 
sons  out  there  and  Im  damned  If  Its  going  to 
happen  to  them." 

Mrs.  Day  hasn't  gotten  any  letters  from 
the  Navy  lately,  except  for  one  that  came  a 
few  nnon'hs  ago.  It  was  from  the  Navy  re- 
cruiting office  In  Boston  and  it  was  addressed 
to  Charles  E.  Day.  Jr. 

"Hey  shipmate,  you  proved  yourself  In  the 
Navy,"  It  said.  "And  frankly,  we  want  you 
back."* 

THE  WELFARE  SITUATION  AND 
INTEREST  RATES 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  publisher  of  Government  Ex- 
ecutive magazine,  Mr.  Bill  Borklund, 
wrote  an  editorial  for  the  October  issue 
of  that  publication  which  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues  for  reading. 
The  editorial  is  titled:  "On  Welfare 
Grants  and  Interest  Rates:  They're 
Scratchin"  'Where  It  Don't  Itch."  Mr. 
Borklund's  friend,  Fleeta  Lamma,  from 
down  the  ridge  in  Orkney  Springs.  Va.,  is 
a  salt-of-the-earth  lady  that  Bill  Bork- 
lund listens  to  often  and  that  is  fortu- 
nate for  all  of  us.  Fleeta  has  some  very 
cogent  and  commonsense  thoughts  about 
the  welfare  situation  and  interest  rates 
and  I  urge  that  my  colleagues  study 
them. 

We  should  take  a  very  careful  look  at 
what  kind  of  a  monster  we  are  creating 
as  we  try  to  move  responsibility  for  wel- 
fare programs  to  the  States.  The  States 
need  to  participate  in  a  genuine  reduc- 
tion and  not  just  shift  programs  from  one 
segment  of  the  Government  to  another. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
from  the  Government  Executive  maga- 
zine be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Ok   WE1.PARE   Grants   and   Interest   Rates: 

"They're    Scratchin'    Where    rr    Don't 

Itch" 

(By  C.  W.  Borkltind) 

StrpiN  Lick  Ridge.  Va. — An  erudite  econo- 
mist, Alan  Reynolds  of  Polyconomlcs,  Inc..  in 
Morristown.  N.J.,  growled  in  a  newspaper  ed- 
itorial the  other  day: 

"Outlandish  interest  rates  are  making  It  so 
costly  to  finance  the  Government's  debt  that 
there  Is  talk  of  slashing  Defense  spending 
and  Social  Security  to  make  room  for  more 
debt  service  .  .  .  the  deficit  expands  because 
of  high  Interest  rates:  yet.  high  interest  rates 
are  supposedly  caused  by  the  deficit.  A  dis- 
mal vicious  circle — If  there  were  any  truth  to 
It." 

He  pointed  out  Federal  deficits  were  about 
as  large  as  today  in  1958  and  1971;  "ballooned 
to  4.5  percent  of  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct—twice as  large  as  today — in  1976:  but  in- 
terest rates  came  down  and  the  economy  ex- 
panded briskly."  In  short,  he  sums  up,  the 
Wall  Street  theory  that  corporate  bond  yields 
are  determined  by  budget  deficits  has  no 
historical  evidence  to  support  it  and  will  do 
double  damage  if  the  Administration  caves  in 
to  the  pressure  of  it. 

If  the  Administration  lets  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  bankers /stock  brokers 
dictate  budget  policy,  he  says,  they  will  "un- 


necessarily reduce  needed  Defense  outlays 
and  support  for  our  senior  citizens  and  do 
absolutely  nothing"  In  the  process  "to  help 
the  economy  strengthen."  On  the  same  edi- 
torial page  as  Reynolds,  as  though  endorsing 
this  Intellectual  fraud  being  perpetrated  In 
the  name  of  fiscal  prudence,  a  top  New  York 
banker  insisted.  "Nobody  believes  this  budget 
win  ever  get  balanced.  Therefore,  Interest 
rates  will  continue  to  go  up." 

Don't  you  believe  It.  Well  have  an  eco- 
nomic crash  long  before  the  money  lenders 
have  lined  their  pockets  to  their  satisfac- 
tion— led  by  the  people  being  clobbered 
hardest,  the  small  businessmen  and  farmers 
who  make  up  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Our  friend,  Fleeta  Lamma.  from  down  the 
ridge  by  Orkney  Springs  summed  up  the 
problem  best.  Said  she,  in  anger  and  frustra- 
tion. 'They're  scr«.tchln'  where  it  don't  Itch  I" 

"The  poor  people  who  try  to  do,  go  bank- 
rupt with  these  awtul  Interest  rates."  she 
added.  "And  the  ones  who  know  they  cant 
do.  Just  go  on  welfare  right  at  the  start." 
(We  confirmed  that  real  world  with  our 
friendly  neighborhood  banker.  He  told  us. 
"The  farmers  around  here  always  have  had 
trouble  paying  on  the  prtnclF>al.  Now.  they 
can't  even  pay  the  interest  on  their  loans.") 

"The  reason  the  prisons  are  filUn'  up." 
claims  Fleeta.  "Is  people  are  gettln'  so  Ill- 
tempered.  Government  Is  makin'  dishonest 
people  out  of  honest  people."  It  would  be 
very  easy  for  here,  she  points  out.  to  put  her 
truck-garden  Income  In  the  so-called  "un- 
derground economy"  where  payments  are  In 
cash  or  barter  to  avoid  paying  salee  and  In- 
come taxes.  The  only  reason  she  doesnt:  "I 
don't  want  that  argument  against  me  when 
I  see  the  Lord." 

"All  these  rich  people  better  wake  up." 
she  warns,  "or  pretty  soon,  with  all  this  In- 
terest they're  coUectln,'  they're  going  to  have 
to  take  off  their  fancy  clothes  and  put  on 
their  work  clothes  so  they  can  get  busy 
makln'  food  stamps  and  supportln'  the  peo- 
ple they  forced  onto  welfare." 

One  example  she  cites:  she  owns  a  handful 
of  stock  shares  In  the  local  Independent 
telephone  company.  "They're  payln'  me  twice 
the  interest  they  paid  me  a  couple  years  ago. 
Ifd  be  a  lot  better  for  fightdn'  mflatlon  If 
they'd  Just  quit  raisin'  the  telephone  bill.  If 
they'd  do  that,  they  could  go  back  to  my 
old  Interest  rate,  far  as  I'm  concerned. 

"I  Just  feel  so  sorry  for  people  tryln'  to 
borrow  money.  What  I  have  Is  Just  a  drop  In 
the  bucket  but  I'd  be  willing  to  go  back  to 
six  per  cent  if  It  would  get  us  off  this  rat 
race  and  make  the  world  a  nice  place  to  live 
in  again.  They're  blamln'  President  Reagan 
but  it's  not  him,  it's  them.  What  he  needs 
is  that  new  broom  I  offered  him.  To  clean 
house.  They  got  old  ideas  that  didn't  work 
before  and  won't  now.  Just  look  at  that  wel- 
fare mess!  Everybody  knows  old  brooms 
can't  sweep  as  clean  as  new  brooms." 

Maybe  Presidents  don't  listen  to  Fleeta. 
(She  Invited  Jlnuny  Carter  down  to  Orkney 
in  1977,  he  didn't  show,  and  we  all  know 
what  happened  to  him  four  years  later.  Now 
she's  offered  Ronald  Reagan  a  new  broom 
and  he  hasn't  acknowledged.  Look  out.  Ron- 
ald. You're  In  trouble.)  Maybe  Congressmen 
don't  listen  to  Fleeta.  But  we  do.  So  we  went 
and  took  another  look  at  "the  welfare  mess." 

And  by  golly,  she's  on  target  about  that 
one,  too.  With  a  couple  hundred  billion  at 
stake  there.  Just  all  kinds  of  people  are 
"scratchin"  where  it  don't  itch." 

Briefly,  for  background:  one  of  the  basic 
Administration  strategies  for  cutting  welfare 
waste  and  fraud,  getting  the  well-Intended 
programs  down  to  the  local  level  where  they 
will  finally  start  doing  some  good  at  a  price 
the  Nation  can  afford.  Is  block  grants  to  the 
States. 

Already.  In  consultation  with  the  States 
(while  some  Governors  have  groused  to  the 
Media    that    they    haven't    been    consulted 
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And  the  States  wan^  to  get  klnd-of  half- 
pregnant  for  much  the  same  reason.  In  a 
policy  statement  Issued  at  the  recent  Na- 
tional Governor's  Association  annual  meet- 
ing, they  called  for  "a  phased-ln  reduction 
of  Federal  support  in  the  areas  of  education, 
law  enforcement,  and  transportation  in  re- 
turn for  increased  Federal  responsibility  for 
Income  security  programs,  such  as  AFDC  and 
Medicaid." 

In  other  words,  they'll  be  happy  to  block- 
grant  tackle  the  easy  ones  that  nobody  no- 
tices much,  politically:  but  they  want  to 
leave  the  monkey  on  the  Federal  back  for 
the  high-ticket  programs  where  they  know — 
as  does  former  California  Governor  Ronald 
Reagan — that  the  taxpayer-voters  In  the 
neighborhoods  are  very  well  aware  waste  and 
fraud,  bureaucratic  incompetence,  stupidity 
and  collusion  are  a  chronic,  characteristic 
way  of  life. 

To  this  observer,  they  bring  up  a  point.  In 
effect,  of  unbalanced  logic.  If  they  can  han- 
dle all  those  83  programs  the  White  House 
has  pulled  Into  six  basic  packages,  why  can't 
they  handle  the  big  single-issue  ones?  Then- 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan  did  when  he  or- 
chestrated a  welfare  reform  program  In  Cali- 
fornia. He  did  It  successfully  to  the  point 
where  it  became  a  model  for  several  other 
States,  to  avoid  State  bankruptcy  and  to 
demonstrate  California  could  run  the  welfare 
programs  at  least  as  well — and  In  fact  bet- 
ter— than  a  remote  Federal  bureaucracy. 

In  Reagan's  eight  years  as  California  Gov- 
ernor, by  the  way.  he  testified  before  Con- 
gress only  once — In  strong  opposition  to  the 
then-President  Nixon's  proposal  that  Con- 
gress launch  a  Federal  Family  Assistance  pro- 
gram. He  favored  Family  Assistance  to  the 
needy.  What  he  strongly  objected  to  was  the 
enormous  waste  and  fraud  he  predicted 
would  flow  out  of  it  being  a  Federally-run 
program. 

We  find  It  hard  to  understand  this  philo- 
sophic anomaly  that  States  have  conjured 
up.  So  does  President  Ronald  Reagan.  In  all 
these  years  since  his  tenure  as  Governor,  he 
has  been  consistent:  "You  (and  In  his  Cali- 
fornia-Governor years  "We")  can't  have  it 
both  ways."  Either  the  States  can  handle  the 
programs  or  they  cant.  The  Nation  can  not 
afford  a  dog's  dinner  of  Federal-State  pro- 
gram management  and  procedural  contra- 
dictions. 

And  he's  no  dummy  about  the  root  cause 
of  all  this  debate,  either.  "If  what  you  want 
to  do  Is  redistribute  Income,  there's  no  ques- 
tion the  Federal  Government  can  do  that. 
But  If  the  question  Is  real  welfare  reform, 
then  it  has  to  be  done  at  the  State  level." 

It  escapes  us  (but  in  a  political  sense,  not 
really)  why  so  many  Governors  are  so  anx- 
ious not  to  have  the  White  House  give  them 
a  compliment.  As  Fleta  said,  there's  a  lot  of 
scratchln'  going  on  where  It  don't  ltcb.# 


LT.    COL.    JOHN    J.    SPISAK 

•  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  know  that  my  colleague.s  are 
aware  of  the  excellent  services  provided 
by  the  military  liaison  offices  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Liaison  officers 
and  staff  have  given  Members  of  Con- 
gress invaluable  assistance  in  such  areas 
as  committee  work,  constituent  services, 
fact-finding  trips  and  protocol. 

One  of  these  officers,  well-known  to 
many  of  my  colleagues,  is  Lt.  Col.  John 
J.  Spisak.  Colonel  Spisak  will  retire  from 
the  Army  Senate  Liaison  Office  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1981,  after  20  years  of  exceptional 
service. 

For  the  last  3  years,  Colonel  Spisak 
has  served  as  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Liai- 
son Office.  Through  his  efforts,  the  per- 


sonal problems  of  many  soldiers  and  de- 
pendents have  been  resolved.  Army  pol- 
icies, such  as  the  change  in  retirement 
submission  dates  and  the  treatment  of 
women  in  Army  training  documents, 
have  been  refined  and  improved  under 
his  direction. 

Colonel  Spisak  also  has  rendered  im- 
portant assistance  to  many  of  our  legis- 
lative aides  who  work  in  military  legis- 
lation, research  and  casework. 

Before  coming  to  the  Senate  Liaison 
Office,  Colonel  Spisak  enjoyed  a  distin- 
guished military  career.  In  war,  he 
risked  his  life  to  rescue  soldiers  pinned 
down  by  enemy  fire,  and  was  decorated 
for  valor.  In  peace,  he  also  has  been  dec- 
orated for  meritorious  service. 

We  in  the  Senate,  the  Army  and  the 
Nation  owe  much  to  Colonel  Spisak.  It 
is  a  privilege  to  have  thh  opportimity 
to  honor  h'm,  and  wish  him  every  suc- 
cess in  future  endeavors.* 


STATE  OP  ARIZONA  MEMORIAL 
SUPPORTING  CENTRAL  ARIZONA 
PROJECT 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  the  Arizona 
Legislature  has  unanimously  adopted  a 
Memorial  to  Congress  urging  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  continue  his  sup- 
port of  the  central  Arizona  project  and 
further  to  approve  and  expedite  the  con- 
struction of  the  Tucson  Aqueduct.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  Memorial  may  ap- 
pear in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  Memorial  follows : 
(State  of  Arizona.  House  of  Representatives, 
Thirty-fifth  Legislature,  First  Special  Ses- 
sion 1981) 

House  Concurrent  Memorial  2001 

A  concurrent  Memorial  urging  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  support  the  Central 
Arizona  project  and  approve  and  expedite 
the  construction  of  the  Tucson  Aqueduct. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  James  Watt: 

Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

Whereas,  it  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance 
to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Arizona  that 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  be  completed 
with  as  few  delays  as  possible;   and 

Whereas,  the  resolution  of  the  groundwa- 
ter overdraft  problem  In  southern  Arizona 
depends  to  a  significant  extent  upon  the  pro- 
vision of  Central  Arizona  Project  water  to 
the  area;  and 

Whereas,  this  delivery  of  water  cannot  oc- 
cur until  the  Tucson  Aqueduct  phase  has 
been  completed;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  therefore  essential  that  con- 
struction of  the  facilities  needed  to  bring 
Central  Arizona  Project  water  to  the  Tucson 
metropolitan  area  be  completed  as  soon  as 
possible;  and 

Whereas,  completion  of  the  facilities 
needed  to  bring  Central  Arizona  Project 
water  to  the  Tucson  metropolitan  area  can- 
not be  accomplished  until  the  size  and  the 
location  of  the  terminus  of  the  Tucson  Aque- 
duct have  been  determined;  and 

Whereas,  completion  of  the  Tucson  Aque- 
duct is  contingent  u,:.on  continued  federal 
funding  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 
Wherefore,  your  mernorlall^t.  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 
Senate  concurring,  prays: 

1.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  United  States  continue  his  support  of 
the  Central  Arizona  Project. 

2.  That  he  direct  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  to  determine  the  size 
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and  the  location  of  the  termlnns  of  the 
Tucson  Aqueduct. 

3.  That  construction  of  the  Tucson  Aque- 
duct be  completed  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

4.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Ahzona  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Arizona 
Congressional  Delegation.* 


HEALTH  CARE:  AN  ALTERNATIVE 
APPROACH 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  an  In- 
tegral part  of  President's  Reagan's  plan 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
United  States  Is  the  concept  of  volun- 
tarism. I  fully  agree  with  the  President 
that  we  ought  to  encourage  individual 
citiaens  and  groups  to  do  those  things 
for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  which 
Government,  with  all  of  its  magnificent 
inefficiencies  and  waste,  has  In  recent 
years  undertaken. 

Government  spending  on  health  and 
medical  care  has  exploded;  such  ex- 
penditures have  contributed  to  a  deteri- 
orating economy  and  caused  a  decline  in 
the  quality  of  American  life.  The  follow- 
ing article,  which  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber 1981,  Issue  of  Private  Practice,  sug- 
gests an  alternative  approach  that  is 
both  more  compassionate  and  has  a 
greater  potential  for  doing  good.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
It's  Time  To  RrniRM  to  CHABrrr  MBDicnffl 
(By  Sanford  A.  Marcus,  MD) 

No  group,  perhaps  with  only  an  equal  nod 
toward  the  clergy,  has  a  longer  or  prouder 
history  of  giving  freely  of  Its  services  to  the 
poor  than  does  medicine.  My  late  father,  a 
physician,  probably  donated  half  of  his  serv- 
ices without  charge  during  the  great  depres- 
sion of  1929-1833.  rendering  bills  only  to 
those  who  were  able  to  pay.  More  Important, 
he  never  differentiated  between  patients  on 
the  basis  of  their  ability  to  pay — everyone 
received  the  best  he  could  give.  I  seem  to 
remember  that  most  of  his  medical  contem- 
poraries followed  a  similar  practice,  even 
though  there  were  Innumerable  concurrent 
Instances  of  hunger,  evictions,  unemploy- 
ment and  the  other  tragedies  of  depression. 

UTOPIAN  WORLD  OF  CHAmiTY 

Then  the  Utopians  took  over!  Charity,  a 
concept  enshrined  In  all  cultures,  suddenly 
became  a  naughty  word.  Where  the  simple 
act  of  giving  had  been  on  an  I-and-thou 
basis.  It  now  became  necesssiry  to  cope  with 
a  new  cleiss  of  Intermediaries,  the  social 
workers.  Not  only  did  the  Intrusions  of  these 
middle  men  rob  the  givers  of  the  satisfaction 
of  giving,  but  they  also  established  them- 
selves as  the  agents  to  be  thanked  for  such 
largess. 

Charity,  they  proclaimed,  had  no  place  In 
a  society  as  advanced  as  ours.  Poverty  could 
and  must  be  abolished  by  the  redistribution 
of  wealth  (under  their  supervision,  of 
course) ,  the  "stlpma"  of  being  poor  could  be 
eradicated  and  domestic  tranquillity  would 
reign  in  the  land.  Generosity  and  kindness 
were  converted  semantlcally  Into  rights  and 
entitlements;  personal  charity  was  elbowed 
aside  as  being  old-fashioned  and  degrading 
to  the  recipients.  The  age  of  the  Welfare 
State  bad  begun. 

Prior  to  that  time,  medicine  was  largely  an 
outpatient  system,  with  care  being  delivered 
through  free  clinics  run  by  various  charity, 
church,  teaching  or  community  organiza- 
tions. Even  though  the  quality  of  a  few  of 
the  worst  of  these  clinics  was  abysmally  low, 
the  majority  of  them  made  a  valiant  effort 


to  conform  to  the  standards  of  good  medical 
care  of  the  time.  The  greatest  difference, 
however,  was  in  the  attitudes  of  the  doctors 
of  that  period  who  donated  their  services  to 
these  clinics.  In  my  own  community  there 
was  competition  among  young  doctors  to  get 
on  the  staffs  of  the  free  clinics,  and  It  was  a 
badge  of  prestige  and  professional  acceptance 
to  be  so  selected.  Customarily,  we  gave  a 
half-day  each  week  of  our  time  and  services. 

Then  government  got  Into  the  act  and  the 
situation  became  progressively  chaotic.  Thou- 
sands of  experiments  and  projects  were  con- 
ceived, designed  ultimately  to  transfer  the 
thanks  of  those  who  were  helped,  away  from 
both  the  doctors  and  social  workers  and  to 
confer  it  on  the  conspicuously  beneficent 
politicians  who  (not  incidentally)  required 
periodic  re-election.  Medical  charity  had  be- 
come the  mother's  milk  of  political  power! 

The  poor — who  showed  a  strange  Inclina- 
tion to  Ignore  the  scenario  by  not  vanishing. 
as  predicted — were  promised  that  they  would 
be  brought  Into  the  "mainstream"  of  Ameri- 
can health  care.  "You  can  ha\ce  your  own 
private  doctor.  Just  like  everyone  else,"  they 
were  told.  And  broad  references  were  made 
by  the  politicians  and  bureaucrats  to  the 
fact  that  doctors  were  being  paid  handsomely 
to  deliver  that  care.  Thus  It  was  that  when 
the  bin  came  due  to  pay  for  all  these  over- 
blown and  unattainable  promises,  the  poor 
had  to  be  dragged,  kicking  and  screaming, 
away  from  the  bounteous  medical  smorgas- 
bord that  had  become,  they  believed,  an  en- 
titlement. Sadly  and  all  too  often.  It  was  the 
face  of  the  doctor  they  saw  when  care  had 
to  be  denied. 

The  upward  mobility  of  traditional  pov- 
erty groups  does  not  begin  to  obscure  the 
flood  of  huddled  masses  who  arrive  dally, 
with  or  without  legal  documentation,  and 
who  present  a  major  need  for  medical  care. 
Although  the  personnel  may  change,  the 
poor  will  certainly  always  be  with  tis.  Now 
that  Medicaid  Is  going  bankrupt,  there  Is  no 
real  plan  In  place  to  provide  for  decent 
health  care  for  the  poor.  With  charity  medi- 
cine on  Its  way  back  anyhow.  It  Is  only  sen- 
sible that  we  doctors  pre-empt  the  Idea  vol- 
untarily, rather  than  wait  until  It  is  Imposed, 
with  the  planners  and  bureaucrats  once  again 
grabbing  credit  for  themselves. 

My  plan,  simply.  Is  that  each  physician 
should  tithe  no  more  than  10  percent  of  his 
time  for  free  service  to  the  poor. 

This  Is  not  as  radical  an  Idea  as  It  may 
seem.  Indeed  you  may  be  doing  more  than 
that  already — unwittingly  and  certainly  not 
happily.  If  you  doubt  this,  try  these  num- 
bers on  for  size. 

MAKE    MT   Girr   VOLUNTART 

Suppose  you  presently  serve  20  percent  of 
your  patients  under  the  Medicaid  program. 
It  has  been  established  that  the  payment  for 
services  to  these  patients  has  fallen  to  ap- 
proximately 38  percent  of  usual  or  customary 
fees  nationally.  This  means  that  you  are 
receiving  only  87.6  percent  as  payment  for 
treating  your  entire  patient  load.  Despite  this 
discount  of  more  than  12  percent,  your  prac- 
tice overhead  and  tax  profile  continue  to 
rise. 

After  the  shift  back  to  charity  medicine 
has  begun.  It  may  be  necessary  for  half  of 
that  20  percent  Medicaid  case  load  to  seek  the 
services  of  another  similarly  disposed  physi- 
cian, but  consider  these  advantages  both 
to  you  and  to  the  patients  concerned: 

1.  Do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  your 
Medicaid  patients  are  not  presently  being 
abased  and  stigmatized  in  order  to  receive 
benefits  under  that  program.  At  least  under 
a  charity  system,  the  arrangements  are  per- 
sonal and  private.  No  paupers'  oaths  are  nec- 
essary, and  no  social  workers  are  present  to 
flex  their  power  to  grant  or  deny  access  to 
care. 

2.  Your  free  patients  would  resume  the 
practice  of  saying  "thank  you."  It  Is  sad  but 
necessary  to  relate  that  a  substantial  num- 


ber of  Medicaid  patients  have  often  become 
the  most  ungrate'ul  and  demanding  "con- 
Eumers"  of  our  services.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished that  beneficiaries  of  this  program  have 
generated  a  greater  percentage  of  malprac- 
tice lawsuits  than  has  the  general  popula- 
tion. 

3.  The  "stigmatizing"  of  the  poor  sim- 
ply would  not  take  place,  given  the  gratitude 
and  relief  of  the  average  doctor  to  be  out 
from  under  the  yoke  of  government.  My 
father  and  I  were  rewarded  with  love,  not 
bootlicking,  by  the  charity  patlenu  we 
treated,  and  so  will  you. 

4  The  decompression  of  the  paper  work 
would  be  a  measure  of  relief  you  have  not 
felt  for  a  long,  long  time. 

6.  The  easing  of  the  tax  burden  would  be 
enormous,  and  the  pressures  on  you  to  con- 
form the  rest  of  your  practice  to  the  low 
Medicaid  denominator,  both  in  charges  and 
In  quality,  would  disappear. 

6.  The  present  manipulation  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  based  as  It  often  Is  on  accusa- 
tions of  greed  and  lack  of  compassion,  would 
ease  considerably.  Actually  much  of  the  pres- 
ent herding  of  doctors  Into  medical  con- 
glomerates is  being  done  with  the  clear  but 
unspoken  Intention  of  compeUlng  them  to 
treat  charity  patients  as  a  price  for  con- 
tinuing their  participation  In  these  HMOs 
and  IPAs.  Our  leverage  In  retaining  many 
other  freedoms  and  perquisites  will  be  In- 
creased greatly  If  we  anticipate  and  defuse 
this  scheme  for  imposing  mandatory  free 
service. 

7.  Although  the  program  of  returning  to 
charity  medicine  should  provide  its  own  re- 
wards In  terms  of  personal  satisfaction,  there 
Is  no  reason  why  tax  lieneflts  for  such  chari- 
table contribution  of  time  and  service  could 
not  be  considered  at  a  later  date  by  legisla- 
tors, themselves  grateful  for  having  escaped 
from  the  debt  of  their  own  unfulfilled 
promises. 

8.  Your  gross  income  would  rise  to  90  per- 
cent of  its  potential.  Instead  of  the  present 
87.6  percent,  and  you  would  have  an  addi- 
tional 10  percent  of  your  time  available  for 
gainful  productivity,  study  or  even  recrea- 
tion. 

9.  Take  It  from  someone  who  has  already 
taken  this  step,  the  personal  satisfaction  Is 
enormous.  That  10  percent  tithing.  In  terms 
of  your  own  feelings  about  yourself,  may  be 
the  best  step  you  have  ever  taken  profession- 
ally. 

PRODIGIOUS  PROBLEMS 

I  am  aware  that  prodigious  problems  re- 
main in  setting  up  health -care  programs  for 
the  poor,  most  of  them  based  on  the  earlier 
dismantling  of  perfectly  good  institutions 
and  systems  that  had  worked  for  generations. 
With  the  "malnstreamlng"  of  health  care 
for  the  poor,  many  satisfactory  and  usable 
government  and  teaching  clinic  facilities 
were  abolished.  Now  these  must  be  redevel- 
oped and  brought  up  to  the  new  standards  of 
medical  technology.  Where  private  hospitals 
and  facilities  are  used,  the  costs  to  govern- 
ment for  the  care  of  the  poor  must  be 
honestly  computed  on  the  basis  of  value  re- 
ceived, rather  than  on  the  present  razzle- 
dazzle  of  plant  amortization  and  teaching 
program  costs,  or  worse,  by  the  charging  of 
fees  for  physicians'  and  students'  services 
that  would  have  been  donated  free  anyhow. 
Such  double-billing  of  the  government  for 
institutional  Medicaid  care  has  become  a 
scandal  and  must  be  stopped. 

Charity  Is,  or  should  be.  a  completely  pri- 
vate affair.  It  should  never  be  worn  as  a 
badge  of  virtue.  Our  profession,  by  Its  very 
nature,  hsis  always  been  accorded  this  as- 
sumption of  virtue,  based  on  the  traditional 
willingness  of  doctors  to  serve  without  cost 
a  reasonable  number  of  those  who  were  un- 
able to  pay.  The  time  Is  propitious  to  rebuild 
that  societal  esteem,  to  undo  the  conse- 
quences of  meddling  In  our  traditional  ter- 
ritory and  to  make  a  lot  of  people  healthy 
and  happy  In  the  process.* 
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SOUTII  CAROLINIAN  BEADS 
TRUCKDJO  ASSOCIATION 


•  Mr.  HOI4LINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
plemsed  and  honored  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  myl  colleagues  the  fact  that  a 
prominent  South  Carolinian,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard L.  Few,  Is  the  new  national  chairman 
of  the  American  Trucking  Association, 
having  been  elected  last  week  at  the  an- 
nual convetttiwi  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Pew,  who  Is  president  of  Cooper 
Motor  Llne4  In  Greenville,  S.C,  has  held 
numerous  other  Industry  honors  and  is 
a  civic  leader. 

In  1977.  he  was  national  president  and 
the  following  year  was  chairman  of  the 
Common  Oarrier  Conference-Irregular 
Route,  a  mil j or  aflUlate  of  the  ATA.  He 
has  also  served  as  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  I  Motor  Transportation  Asso- 
ciation of  S(>uth  Carolina. 

In  civic  atfTalrs.  he  has  been  president 
of  the  North  Greenville  Rotary  Club,  vice 
president  of  the  Greenville  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  Buncombe  Street  United  Metho- 
dist Church,  of  which  he  and  his  charm- 
ing wife.  Eoline.  awe  members. 

Mr.  Pew,  who  served  with  distinction 
In  the  Navj  in  World  War  n.  has  been 
with  Cooper  Motor  Lines  26  years. 

The  ATA  has  chosen  well,  and  I  eon 
pleased  thit  Dick  Pew's  accomplish- 
ments and  abilities  have  been  recognized 
by  his  peers  In  the  trucking  Industry.* 


»ROVEMENTS  ACT  OP 
1980 

•  Mr.  KAStTEN.  Mr.  President,  the  FTC 
Improvements  Act  of  1980  contained  a 
new  legislative  veto  provision  for  trade 
regulation  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Pederal  Triide  Commission.  Under  the 
Improvements  Act,  the  PTC  must  sub- 
mit newly-issued  rules  to  Congress  for 
review,  and  a  rule  will  not  take  effect  if 
both  House*  disapprove  the  nile  by  con- 
current resolution  within  90  days. 

I  believe'  the  legislative  veto  is  an 
essential  element  In  our  arsenal  of  weap- 
ons for  regulatory  reform.  Along  with 
congressional  and  executive  branch 
oversight,  ^d  requirements  for  regula- 
tory ImpaQt  analysis,  legislative  veto 
authority  provides  Congress  an  impor- 
tant opporl^unlty,  if  all  else  falls,  to  In- 
sure that  an  agency's  exercise  of  its 
delegated  legislative  power  is  consistent 
with  congrtssional  Intent.  I  supported 
the  creatloh  of  a  legislative  veto  over 
rules  promulgated  by  the  Consimier 
Product  Safetv  Commission  this  year, 
and  I  support  the  efforts  to  extend  legis- 
lative veto  to  other  agencies  undertaken 
by  Senator  Scmarr  and  others. 

The  Impcirtance  of  the  legislative  veto 
as  a  concept  makes  it  especially  Impor- 
tant that  PTTC  rules  submitted  under  the 
Improvemetts  Act  are  considered  by  the 
Senate  smoothly  and  efficiently  from  a 
procedural  point  of  view.  Review  of  FTC 
rules  under  this  authority  will  provide 
an  Important  illustration  of  how  the 
veto  can  work  in  the  cwitext  of  major 
regulatory  agencies. 

For  this  »eason.  and  because  as  chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  I  have 


an  Institutional  responsibility  to  see  that 
the  review  proceeds  smoothly,  I  have 
prepared  a  graeral  "Policy  Statement" 
summarizing  the  procedures  for  Senate 
consideration  of  'FTC  rules,  based  on  the 
Improvements  Act  and  Senate  and  Cwn- 
merce  Committee  rules.  This  statement 
has  been  circulated  to  other  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  members,  and  I 
think  It  provides  a  useful  summary  of 
applicable  procedural  rules.  I  ask  that 
this  statement  be  printed  In  the  Ricoid 
following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  speclflc  test 
of  the  congressional  veto  over  a  major 
rule  promulgated  by  the  PTC  has  al- 
ready begim.  On  Sentember  9,  1981,  the 
PTC  submitted  to  the  Congress  its  rule 
governing  sales  of  used  motor  vehicles. 
Disapproval  resolutions  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  Senate,  and  to- 
morrow morning  the  Consumer  Sub- 
committee will  conduct  a  hearing  on  the 
rule.  I  look  forward  to  working  on  the 
used  car  rule  and  to  the  participation 
of  other  Senators  In  this  Important 
matter. 
The  policy  statement  follows: 
P01.ICT  ST*T«M«irr 
(Senate  consideration  of  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— trade  regulation  rules  under  tbe 
FTC  Improvements  Act  of  1980) 
Under  the  PTC  Improvements  Act  of  1980,' 
tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission  la  required  to 
submit  all  newly  promulgated  trade  regula- 
tion rules  to  Congress  for  review.  Tbe  Act 
permits  Congress,  If  both  Houses  concur,  to 
disapprove  or  "veto"  a  proposed  rule.  This 
Policy  Statement  summarises  tbe  procedures 
for  Senate  consideration  of  such  rules  under 
this  authority. 
I.  aKQunuMxirrs  or  thx  iicptovEiaNTs  act 
Under  the  Act,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  required  to  deliver  the  proposed  rule 
to  each  Rouse  of  tbe  Congress  on  tbe  same 
day,  and  to  each  House  while  it  is  In  session. 
Tbe  rule  will  become  effective  In  accordance 
with  Its  terms  unless,  within  a  period  of  90 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session,  both 
Houses  adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  disap- 
proving tbe  rule. 

Tbe  Act  provides  that  a  continuous  session, 
for  this  purpose.  Is  broken  only  by  an  ad- 
journment sine  die  at  tbe  end  of  a  legisla- 
tive session.  In  addition,  days  on  which  either 
House  Is  not  In  session  becaiise  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  6  days,  such  as  dur- 
ing a  recess  period,  are  not  Included  In  com- 
puting the  90  calendar  day  review  period. 
Finally,  If  an  adjournment  sine  die  occurs 
before  the  end  of  the  90  days,  and  Congress 
has  not  acted  to  disapprove  the  rule,  the 
Commission  Is  then  required  to  resubmit  the 
rule  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  regular 
session  of  Congress,  when  the  90  day  review 
period  would  begin  anew.* 


>  Pub.  L.  No.  98-293,  section  31.  94  Stat.  374 
(codined  at  16  U.S.C.  67a-l). 

'If  a  rule  Is  resubmitted  to  Congress  be- 
cause an  adjournment  sine  die  has  inter- 
rupted an  Initial  90  day  review  period,  dis- 
approval resolutions  would  have  to  be  intro- 
duced and  acted  upon  In  both  Houses  during 
the  second  review  period  In  order  for  a  rule 
to  be  disapproved.  Any  action  by  one  House 
to  disapprove  a  rule  In  tbe  Initial  period 
would  thus  be  disregarded. 

The  Improvements  Act  provides  the  spe- 
cific form  for  a  resolution  of  disapproval; 
therefore,  only  one  such  resolution  need  l)e 
Introduced  In  each  House.  The  Act  also 
states  that  If  a  Hotise  adopts  a  resolution  to 
disapprove  a  oartlcular  rule,  no  other  disap- 
proval resolution  may  be  considered  by  that 
House. 


Congraia.  under  the  Improvements  Act.  Is 
not  authorized  to  disapprove  only  a  part  of 
a  rule,  nor  Is  It  authorized  to  re-wrlte  tbe 
text  of  tbe  rule.  However,  if  both  Houses 
adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  and  a  rule  is 
disapproved,  the  law  states  that  tbe  Federal 
Trade  Commission  may  alter  and  resubmit 
tbe  rule  for  new  consideration.  The  Com- 
mission may  take  this  action  based  on  the 
existing  rulemaking  record  or  by  obtaining 
additional  evidence  through  a  further  notice- 
and-comment  proceeding. 

Rules  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  FTO 
and  any  disapproval  resolution  Introduced 
or  received  from  the  other  House  must  be 
referred  to  tbe  Commerce  Committee  In  the 
House  or  Senate,  as  tbe  case  may  be. 
n.  sxKATx  coMMxacs  coMifrnxs  paocsDUXKS 

The  Improvements  Act  does  not  set  par- 
ticular procedures  for  Commerce  Conunlttee 
consideration  of  disapproval  resolutions. 
Existing  House  or  Senate  Rules  and  Commit- 
tee rules  would  apply.*  This  Policy  Statement 
will  summarize  the  procedures  that  tbe  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  will  use  In  consid- 
ering disapproval  resolutions  referred  to  the 
Committee. 

In  accordance  with  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  procedures,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  would  decide  whether  to  refer 
the  disapproval  resolution  to  a  Subcommit- 
tee and.  If  so,  assign  tbe  appropriate  Sub- 
committee. If  the  resolution  is  not  referred 
to  a  Subcommittee,  the  Committee  Chair- 
man would  decide  whether  or  not  to  hold 
a  bearing.'  If  tbe  resolution  Is  referred,  how- 
ever, the  decision  on  a  hearing  would  be 
made  by  the  Subconunlttee  Chairman. 

If  a  hearing  la  to  be  held,  the  Chairman 
would  announce  Its  schedule  at  least  one 
week  In  advance,  unless  the  Committee  de- 
termines there  Is  good  cause  to  begin  the 
bearing  at  an  earlier  daf-e.  The  announce- 
ment would  includs  this  Information: 

1.  Date,  time  and  place  of  the  hearing; 

3.  The  Majortty  and  Minority  staff  as- 
signed; 

3.  An  Invitation  for  Interested  parties  to 
submit  concise  written  comments  explain- 
ing why  the  Congress  should  or  should  not 
disapprove  the  Conunls<;lon's  rule;  and 

4.  A  request  that  parties  with  similar 
Interests  submit  joint  written  comments. 

Concise  written  comments  or  other  state- 
ments and  letters  received  by  the  Committee 
In  response  to  the  pres3  announcement  would 
be  made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record.  The 
customary  Committee  hearing  procedures 
would  otherwise  govern  the  conduct  of  the 
hearing. 

The  Chairman  or  Subcommittee  Chairman 
may  choose  to  solicit  written  comments  In 
advance  of  a  hearing,  or  Instead  of  having 
a  hearing.  If  written  comments  are  solicited 
and  no  hearing  Is  held,  concise  written  com- 
ments, statements  and  letters  received  would 
be  published  as  a  Committee  Print. 

The  Committee  would  consider  the  disap- 
proval resolution  In  executive  session,  and 
report  the  resolution  by  majority  vote  of 
the  Members  present  or  voting  by  proxy.^The 
Committee's  usual  rules  and  procedures  gov- 
erning proxies,  quorums.  Committee  reports 
and  related  matters  would  apply. 


'The  Improvements  Act  notes  that  the 
Congressional  review  provisions  are  enacted 
as  an  exer»-ise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of 
the  House  and  Senate  and  that  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  Rules  of  each  House. 
The  provisions  supercede  other  House  or 
Senate  Rules  only  to  the  extent  they  are 
Inconsistent.  In  the  Senate.  Committee  pro- 
cedure Is  governed  by  Rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

•  The  Chairman  may  choose  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing even  If  a  disapproval  resolution  Is  not 
introduced,  but  thU  presumably  would  not 
ordinarily  occur. 
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The  Committee  Chairman  would  have  this 
Policy  SUtement  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  the  beginning  of  each  regu- 
lar session  of  Congress,  so  long  as  the  veto 
provisions  of  the  Improvements  Act  remain 
In  effect.' 

m.    DISCHAKOB    OP    THE    COMMERCE    COMMimE 
AND    FLOOB    DEBATE 

If  the  Commerce  Committee  falls  to  report 
a  disapproval  resolution  within  75  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  after  referral  of 
tbe  resolution,  the  Improvements  Act  pro- 
vides that  It  shall  bs  in  order  to  move  to 
discharge  the  Committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

The  Act  provide  specific  rules  governing 
floor  action  In  the  Senate  on  motions  to 
discharge.  These  rules  are  summarized  here: 

A  motion  to  discharge  the  resolution  in 
the  Senate  may  be  made  only  by  a  Member 
favoring  the  concurrent  resolution,  and  such 
a  motion  shall  be  privileged. 

Debate  on  the  discharge  motion  Is  limited 
to  more  than  an  hour,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  motion. 

An  amendment  to  the  discharge  motion 
shall  not  be  In  order,  and  it  shall  not  be 
in  order  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

Following  action  on  a  motion  to  discharge, 
the  motion  may  not  be  renewed,  nor  may 
another  motion  to  discharge  be  made. 

When  the  Commerce  Committee  has  re- 
ported, or  has  been  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  It 
shall  be  In  order  at  any  time  thereafter  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution,  even  If  a  previous  motion  to  the 
same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to.  The  Act 
also  provides  that : 

This  motion  shall  be  privileged  and  shall 
not  be  debatable. 

An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be 
In  order,  and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

The  Improvements  Act  provides  specific 
rules  governing  floor  debate  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval : 

Debate  on  the  concurrent  resolution  shall 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  10  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution. 

A  motion  to  limit  debate  further  shall  not 
be  debatable. 

An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  resolution  shall  not  be  In  order, 
and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

Appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  anpllcatlon  of  the  Rules  of 
the  Senate  to  the  procedures  governing  a 
concurrent  resolution  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate.* 


ANTISEMITISM  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  my  <!ol- 
leagues  are  well  aware,  over  the  past  few 
days  I  have  been  placing  In  the  Record 
the  testimony  of  expert  witnesses  who 
detailed  the  continuing  reoorts  of  anti- 
Semitic  activity  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Todav  I  am  pleased  to  submit  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Mark  Azbel,  a  former 
leader  of  the  refusnik  community  who 
was  finally  allowed  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
in  1977.  Dr.  Azbel  is  a  chemical  engineer 
and  Dhyslcist  of  sreat  eminence  and  has 
published  over  70  scholarly  articles  in 
his  field.  He  was  elected  as  a  member  of 

•The  veto  provisions  of  the  Act  expire  on 
September  30.  1982  unless  they  are  renewed 
by  ftirther  legislation. 


the  Chemical  Society  of  England  and  Is 
on  the  staff  of  Tel  Aviv  University.  Dr. 
Azbel  has  been  in  the  United  States  lec- 
turing at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  a  former  refusnik,  Dr.  Azbel  is  quite 
familiar  with  the  problems  involved  with 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  constant  subjection  of  innocent 
people  to  KGB  harassment.  During  the 
hearing  Dr.  Azbel  shared  with  all  who 
were  present  his  firsthand  experience 
with  the  brutalities  of  the  Soviet  author- 
ities and  his  fears  of  a  possible  return  to 
the  repression  of  the  Stalin  era. 

The  testimony  follows: 

TESTIMONY  or  D«.  Maek  Azbel 

(Former  Refusenlck  Scientist,  Now  Living 
in  Israel) 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  say  that  my  testi- 
mony regarding  Soviet  antl-SemltIsm  Is  my 
whole  life,  and  my  experience  is  typical  of 
all  Jews  m  the  Soviet  Union.  I  was  a  re- 
fusenlck for  many  years.  But  I  was  for- 
tunate. I  was  finally  able  to  emigrate.  That 
has  not  happened  to  everyone.  So  many,  like 
me.  who  have  tried  to  get  exit  visas  to  go 
to  Israel  are  now  in  labor  camps.  Others 
have  been  refused  emigration  permission  and 
are  still  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

My  people,  the  people  of  the  book,  are 
not  only  illiterate  but  also  silenced.  The 
ones  who  have  no  possibility  of  learning  a 
single  Hebrew  word  or  a  single  Yiddish  word 
are  those  who  now  apply  for  exit  visas  to 
Israel. 

I  had  no  possibility  to  learn  anything 
about  the  Jewish  religion,  anything  about 
Jewish  philosophy  or  anything  about  Jew- 
ish tradition.  There  was  not  even  mention 
in  schools  of  the  existence  of  Israel  In  the 
ancient  world.  Israel  Is  not  mentioned  In 
Soviet  textt>ooks  or  classrooms. 

In  public  school  I  learned  that  to  be 
called  "jhld"  has  nothing  to  do  with  antl- 
Semltlsm,  Zionism  or  anything  Jewish. 
Rather,  It  Is  a  true  racism  of  the  worst  kind. 
Even  the  kind  of  Jew  who  declares  himself 
a  Russian,  who  denies  his  Judaism,  cannot 
escape  this  kind  of  racism. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  in  the  USSR  that 
during  World  War  II  Jews  served  In  large 
numbers  In  the  military  forces  opposing  the 
Oermans,  large  numbers  served  In  the  Soviet 
armed  forces.  It  was  well  known  that  no 
Jews  ever  fought  on  the  side  of  Hitler  In 
World  War  n.  It  Is  common  knowledge  In 
the  USSR  what  happened  to  Jews  in  the  war. 

Nevertheless,  In  the  USSR  there  Is  no  men- 
tion of  the  Holocaust.  It  Is  as  If  It  didn't 
exist.  Many  times  today  Babl  Yar  was  men- 
tioned. But  that  Nazi  tragedy  was  only  one 
of  many  such  which  took  place  In  many 
places  In  the  USSR.  In  my  native  city,  Khar- 
kov, the  same  number  of  Jews  were  mur- 
dered In  the  same  way  as  In  Babl  Yar.  There 
Is  not  mention  of  the  Holocaust  at  all.  None. 
It  Is  as  If  It  never  happened. 

The  situation  changed  much  for  the  worse 
In  the  beginning  of  1958.  At  that  time  every 
Jew  knew  that  some  Jews  were  supposed  to 
be  sent  to  exile  In  North-eastern  Siberia, 
SoTne  Jews  we'*e  "'U"^'>'>sert  *<i  be  «u^'e'^*ed  to 
mass  arrests  and  after  the  arrests  only  a 
fraction  of  us  were  supposed  to  survive. 
That  was  the  Jewish  condition  In  the  last 
years  of  the  Stalin  period. 

Up  to  that  point  no  more  than  3  percent 
of  Jews  were  8w:cepted  by  universities  and 
academies,  including  thos?  In  Moscow  and 
Leningrad — Petersburg  at  that  time.  Now  the 
vinlversltles  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  actually 
"Judenreln".  Not  a  single  Jew  enters.  Zero 
percent. 

But  then  at  the  beginning  of  the  1970's 
Jews  were  deprived  of  their  last  vestige  of 
pride  and  protection — their  citizenship.  The 
Soviet  media,  aU  Soviet  books  and  media. 


began  printing  stories  of  Jews  as  collabora- 
tors with  the  Nazis  during  World  War  II. 
They  said  that  It  was  Jews.  Zionists,  who  in- 
spired Hitler,  who  gave  nioney  to  Hitler,  who 
encouraged  Hitler  to  Invade  Russia.  It  was 
these  Zionists  who  were  responsible  for  the 
Holocaust.  They  say  that  now  these  Zionists 
are  going  to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  are  working  still  for  an  end  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now,  today,  Jews  are  portrayed  by 
the  Soviet  government  as  traitors  who  betray 
their  motherland.  This  Is  something  to  which. 
I  tielleve,  Westerners  can  relate  and  object. 

The  most  tragic  thing  Is  the  Soviet  Union's 
complete  cutoff  of  Jewish  emigration.  The 
arrests  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  a  clear 
message:  Even  the  most  famous  will  be 
charged  with  a  specifically  Jewish  charge. 
The  arrests  will  mean  that  everyone,  simple 
Jewish  individuals  in  the  Soviet  Union,  will 
see  the  many  arrests  now  and  they  will  have 
their  will  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  silenced. 

That  condition  Is  a  very  grave  danger.  If 
the  arrests  and  the  fear  stop  Jewish  activist 
leaders  then  perhaps  within  three  years 
Soviet  Jews  will  again  liecome  Jews  of  silence. 
That  Is  a  threat  of  return  to  the  Stalinist 
times  with  all  that  such  a  return  constitutes 
Including  severing  relationships  with  those 
In  the  free  world,  the  United  States,  who  are 
working  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  these  new 
developments.  The  current  situation  looks  to 
me  too  similar  to  the  situation  of  the  late 
1940's  and  early  1950's.# 


THE  AWACS  SALE 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
AWACS  vote  is  over,  and  the  issue  was 
a  difficult  one.  But  the  Middle  East 
process  still  remains  ahead  of  us.  That, 
too.  is  difficult. 

Now.  it  is  up  to  the  advocates  of  the 
AWACS  sale  to  show  it  will  bring  forth 
all  the  good  things  that  were  promised 
during  the  debate.  As  the  Baltimore  Sun 
said  in  an  editorial  today: 

Egypt  and  Israel,  since  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Anwar  el  Sadat,  have  made  good  faith 
gestures  on  the  Integrity  of  their  peace 
process.  VPhat  Is  needed  next  Is  Saudi  af- 
firmation. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 

AWACS  Fliks 

The  narrow  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  Join 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  vetoing  the 
largest  (in  dollars)  arms  deal  of  all  time  Is 
a  great  tactical  victory  for  President  Reagan. 
He  had  put  his  prestige  and  the  nation's  on 
the  line  In  the  offer  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Both 
would  have  been  hurt  had  the  majority  of 
senators  followed  their  Instincts  on  the 
merits  of  the  sale  and  vetoed  It  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
of  1976. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Reagan  has  taken  on  his 
crlUcs  In  the  arena  of  Congress  under  the 
full  glare  of  international  publicity,  and 
won.  Once  again,  the  president  and  his  staff 
have  confounded  their  enemies  with  daz- 
zling skill  at  congressional  arm-twisting.  This 
battle  was  the  first  In  foreign  relations,  at 
which  the  president's  team  Is  less  tested  and 
the  Senate  is  battle-scarred.  What  he  prom- 
ised to  Saudi  Arabia,  it  turned  out.  he  could 
deliver.  As  he  ta'-es  up  the  Intractable  prob- 
lems of  the  Middle  East  and  of  oU  supply,  his 
authority  at  home  as  seen  from  abroad  Is 
enhanced. 

Yet  Mr.  Reagan  should  have  learned  a  les- 
son. He  cannot  take  Congress  for  granted. 
He  cannot  afford  to  subject  every  foreign  af- 
fair to  this  susoense.  The  heightened  inter- 
pretation of  their  constitutional  responsl- 
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ECON(  )MIC  POLICY  REQUIRES 
COMMONSENSE 

HC  LLINGS. 


Mr.  President,  two 
30  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
and  Budget,  David  Stock- 
on  NBC's  "Today"  show 
lay  the  blame  for  our  Nation's 

at  Congress  doorstep. 
;hat  Congress  did  not  give  the 
verythin?  he  had  asked  for, 
ress  did  not  cut  items  the 
wanted  cut  and  therefore  it 
ore  difRcult  to  attain  the  bal- 
in  1984  that  President 
prt)mised. 

course,  is  utter  nonsense. 

President  asked  for  a  $35  billion 

ing:  we  did  him  $2  billion 

gave  h'm  a  $37  billion  cut. 

asked  for  a  25 -percent  tax 

Cmgress  gave  him  his  25-per- 

iiut.  And  just  yesterday,  the 

got    the    AWACS    sale    he 

much  so  that  we  are  told  he 

confidential  material  with  Sen- 

that  he  was  unwilling  to 

Frftz  Hollings  and  others 

c  )nsldering  the  issues  involved. 

administration   now   has   its 

has  its  tax  cuts,  and  has 

I  say  to  President  Reagan 

■tration: 


cuts, 
32  le. 


adniiiist 


The  government  Is  yours.  It's  your  domes- 
tlo  policy.  It's  your  foreign  policy.  It's  your 
responsibility.  Congress  Is  not  to  blame. 

Of  course,  the  administration  does 
have  an  out.  They  can  blame  Paul 
Voick.er  and  the  federal  Reserve  for  our 
high  interest  rates.  And  when  that  does 
not  work,  they  can  claim:  "At  least  we're 
doing  something.  The  Congress  and  the 
Democrats  got  us  into  this  mess  and  they 
don't  have  any  solutions  or  alternatives." 

Mr.  Stockman  said  as  much  in  his  NBC 
interview.  But  where  has  he  been?  He 
obviously  has  not  paid  much  attention 
to  Congress. 

Many  of  us  in  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  adequately  forewarned  of  the 
effects  of  the  administration's  economic 
policy  and  many  have  proposed  work- 
able solutions.  Senator  Bill  Bradley 
and  I  had  a  number  of  proposals  that 
would  have  led  to  a  balanced  budget,  as 
did  Senators  Hart,  Moynih  n,  and 
others.  On  the  House  side  it  was  Con- 
gressman Mo  Uoall,  along  with  Con- 
gressmen Obey  and  Rexjss,  who  led  the 
way  With  a  true  alternative  that  led  U5 
to  balanced  budgets  and  responsible  gov- 
ernment. 

But  Mr.  Stockman  will  not  hear  of 
solutions.  His  mission  is  not  to  better 
the  economy,  it  is  to  dismantle  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  is  delighted  with  the  high 
projected  deficits  because  it  sharpens 
the  budget-cutting  knife  to  eliminate 
Government. 

This  week,  when  he  was  in  one  of  his 
typical  shirking  of  responsib.lity  moods, 
David  Stockman  said: 

We  are  at  the  point  where  Congress  is 
going  to  have  to  consider  some  very  tough 
and  very  serious  action  to  bring  the  deficit 
down. 

Mr.  Stockman,  enough  is  enough.  We 
in  Congress  have  already  taken  some 
very  tough  i  nd  serious  action.  We  gave 
President  Reagan  his  spending  cuts  on 
top  of  the  spending  cuts  we  made  last 
year,  when  Kemp-Roth  was  still  only  a 
campaign  slogan.  In  the  last  year  we 
have  effectively  cut  more  than  $130  bil- 
lion from  the  Federal  budget  over  the 
next  3  years.  We  have  cut  away  the  fat 
of  Government  and,  if  we  listen  to  the 
administration,  we  will  begin  to  carve 
the  meat. 

In  1984,  entitlements  such  as  social 
security  and  veterans'  benefits  will  cost 
the  Government  $400  billion.  Interest  on 
the  national  debt  will  be  $10D  billion. 
And  defense  costs,  with  the  President's 
very  tough  and  serious  action.  We  gave 
items  total  $750  billion. 

The  expected  revenues  as  a  result  of 
the  administration's  extravagant  tax 
cut  are  only  $750  billion.  This  means  we 
must  eliminate  the  judicial  branch,  fire 
PBT  a3:ents.  close  down  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial and  the  National  Park  Service, 
eliminate  the  housing  and  highway  pro- 
grams, and  while  you  are  disbanding 
the  Departments  of  Education  and 
Energy  continue  right  on  down  the  line 
to  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  so  on. 

We  have  at  least  a  SlOO  billion  prob- 
lem on  our  hands,  Dar.d  Stockman  ad- 
mitted it  himself  yesterday.  No  study 
commission  or  cuts  to  be  identified  later 
or  small  revenue  enhancements  or  mid- 
course  correction  will  make  a  dent  in  the 


problem.  Many  of  us  in  Congress  know 
there  is  a  way  out.  We  must  impound 
not  spending,  but  the  President's  tax  cut. 
No  one  has  spoken  with  more  clarity  on 
this  subject  than  my  dear  friend  from 
Arizona,  Congressman  Mo  Udall.  And, 
unlike  David  Stockman,  he  has  a  work- 
able solution.  He  believes,  as  I  do,  that 
we  must  look  to  the  revenue  side  of  the 
equation.  We  must  scale  back  the  re- 
cently passed  tax  cut. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Congressman 
Morris  K.  Udall's  October  5  speech  to 
the  Women's  National  Democratic  Club 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  His  is  certainly 
a  voice  of  reason  and  commonsense. 

The  speech  follows : 
Economic  Policy  Requires  Commonsense 

On  the  day  after  LBJ's  Inauguration,  It 
was  that  great  patriot.  BUI  Buckley,  who  be- 
gan a  column  by  declaring,  "Lyndon  Johnson, 
you  have  already  exhausted  my  patience." 

I  learned  again  on  an  occasion  three  years 
ago  that  the  worst  possible  subject  for  a 
luncheon  address  is  economics.  Three  years 
ago,  I  was  standing  before  this  same  group, 
talking  about  .  .  .  economics.  In  fact,  I  was 
telling  you  then  that  the  Administration's 
planners  promised  either  a  balanced  budget, 
or  a  surplus,  by  1981. 

We  have  a  new  Administration  today,  but 
still  no  surplus  and  still  no  balanced  budget. 
But  our  lives  and  our  country's  future  and 
our  prosperity  is  riding  on  o,  great  economic 
experiment  ...  In  the  words  of  Senator 
Howard  Baker,  "a  rlverboat  gamble." 

I  want  to  talk  about  that  gamble  because 
It  has  wide  implications  for  America  and  for 
Democrats  in  some  contests  scheduled  for 
1982  and  19S4. 

Kemp-Roth-Stockman  has  been  In  effect 
for  4  days  and  surely  It  is  a  bit  premature 
to  pass  any  final  or  sweeping  Judgments.  But 
maybe  today  I  can  pass  on  some  things  that 
football  referees  know  as  preliminary  calls. 
Three  months  after  passage,  my  preliminary 
call  Is  a  "busted  play." 

David  Stockman  Is  no  fool.  He  now  knows 
that  the  great  goal  of  a  bsJanced  budget  In 
1984  Is  In  real  trouble  unless  he  finds  more 
budget  cuts,  and  fast.  If  he  doesn't,  the  $42 
billion  deficit  we  were  promised  for  this  year 
will  double — or  worse,  triple. 

Our  bankers  and  brokers  of  Wall  Street 
like  the  Reagan  style  and  they  gave  him 
heavy  support  in  1980.  But  their  verdicts 
are  unemotional  and  the  verdict  on  Kemp- 
Roth-Stockman  Is  that  It  won't  work. 

Historians  will  wonder,  I  think,  how  a 
conservative  Administration,  of  the  party  of 
Calvin  Coolldge,  the  party  that  has  based  Its 
Y(.->  ^  .  ^x  t-  o..  .  gri  fts-ai  re  ncn  bi'l'les  and 
close  ties  with  the  business  community, 
could  have  gone  so  wrong.  The  Dow-Jones 
is  wobbly  and  the  municipal  bond  market 
that  helps  build  schools  and  hospitals  and 
so  much  more.  Is  dead  In  the  water.  Home 
building,  and  home  buying.  Is  In  shambles. 
Some  70,000  real  estate  agents  dropped  out 
of  the  industry  In  the  last  three  years.  More 
than  2.300  automobile  dealers  permanently 
closed  their  doors  In  the  last  24  months. 

Irving  Shapiro,  chairman  of  the  Dupont 
Company  and  one  of  the  leading  American 
business  spokesmen,  said  last  February, 
"Well,  Kemp-Roth  Is  political  rhetoric. 
Neither  Kemp  nor  Roth  are  economists  or 
students  of  the  economy.  They're  politicians. 
And  they  arrived  at  a  formula  that  had  a 
ring  to  It.  and  played  It  politically  and 
they've  milked  It.  But  It  ought  to  be  dis- 
carded now." 

Or,  as  they  say  In  the  computer  program- 
ming business,  "garbage  In  .  .  .  garbage 
out." 

There's  a  basic,  long  accepted  rule  among 
economists  about  something  called  the  tax- 
cut  multiplier.  For  every  $1  tax  cut,  blstorlc- 
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ally,  you  get  $2  In  economic  growth.  Fed- 
eral taxes  now  comprise  20  percent  of  the 
Oioss  National  Product — which  means  that 
If  you  cut  taxes  by  tl,  you  Increase  the 
QNP  by  »2.  And  you  increase  tax  revenues 
by  only  40  cents.  In  aU  of  history  In  Indus- 
trialized democracies,  the  expectation  Is  2 — 
•  In  rare  cases,  a  little  more.  But  Kemp-Roth 
Is  based  on  an  assumption  of  6.  It's  never 
happened. 

Even  Rudy  Penner  of  the  American  En- 
terprise Institute,  the  solid  OOP  think  tank, 
noted,  "There  Is  no  reason  to  think  a  Kemp- 
Roth  cut  has  2,  3  or  4  times  the  power  of 
any  other  tax  cut  we've  tried." 

Even  If  the  Kemp-Roth  assumptions  are 
valid,  even  If  this  tax  cut  has  a  miraculous 
multiplier  of  5.  we  still  would  be  left  with 
nearly  a  «130  billion  deficit  over  the  next 
three  years.  This,  I  emphasize.  Is  the  best 
case.  If  all  goes  well.  And  most  people  think 
the  shortfall  will  go  still  higher. 

Meanwhile,  Congressman  Jack  Kemp,  who 
conned  President  Reagan  and  his  own  party 
Into  believing  this  supply-side  economic 
fairy  tale,  seems  to  have  given  up  any  effort 
to  make  It  work.  After  worshipping-  at  the 
Altar  of  Laffer,  he  gave  his  advice  and  now 
he's  moved  along  to  another  patent  medicine 
cure-all.  the  Gold  Standard. 

Our  country  has  had  some  huge  deficits 
in  Its  time. 

Some  of  those  deficits  have  come  under 
Democratic  Administrations  and  Democratic 
Congresses. 

But  since  World  War  n,  we  have  never 
had  anything  on  the  order  of  the  planned 
three-year,  8130  billion  deficit. 

If  there's  anything  worse  than  making  an 
economic   speech   after   lunch,    it   probably 
.  would  be  to  brag  on  yourself. 

But  I'm  going  to  do  It  anyway,  becaiue 
back  in  1966,  when  Inflation  was  running  at 
1.5  percent,  I  wrote  a  newsletter  to  my  con- 
stituents warning  that  the  Vietnam  buildup 
and  the  Great  Society  programs,  without  a 
tax  Increase,  would  vex  us  for  years. 

I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I  was  proved  correct. 

James  Schleslnger,  not  widely  known  as  a 
liberal  economist  or  a  populist  Democrat, 
said  In  September  that,  "the  recent  tax  leg- 
islation .  .  .  seeiiis  likely  to  go  down  In  his- 
tory as  the  slnele  most  Irresponsible  fiscal 
action  of  modern  times." 

How  could  intelligent,  sincere  people  go  so 
far  wrong?  How  could  they  persist  In  mak- 
ing It  worse? 

What  the  Reagan  Administration  Is  really 
trying  to  do  Is  to  cure  high  blood  pressure — 
Inflation — and  low  hiood  pressure — stagna- 
tion, declining  GNP,  slow  growth — with 
opposite  medicines,  given  at  the  same  time. 
It's  like  having  one  foot  on  the  accelerator 
and  one  foot  on  the  brake.  Either  the  engine 
bums  out,  the  brakes  bum  out,  or  both. 
The  result  ts  the  worst  of  both  worlds. 

It  all  goes  back  to  capital. 

The  most  critical  essential  to  growth  Is 
our  ability  to  come  up  with  a  financial  mar- 
ket system  which  provides  enough  capital  and 
capital  Investment  But  each  year  we  have  a 
limited  pool  of  dollars. 

Colleges  and  universities  need  new  facil- 
ities and  students  need  loans.  People  want 
new  homes  and  new  cars.  Small  business 
needs  a  hand  to  expand  and  to  engage  In 
more  of  the  activity  that  has  always  pro- 
duced more  new  Jobs  than  all  the  big  com- 
panies combined. 

So  what  happens? 

What  does  Kemp-Roth-Stockman  do  to 
this  complicated  system  of  raising  and  dis- 
tributing capital?  How  do  the  markets  allo- 
cate this  limited  pool  of  capital  these  days? 

Well,  for  the  year  Just  closed  out,  we  spent 
•75  billion  on  Interest  for  the  national  debt. 
Not  to  produce  something  or  to  grow  some- 
thing or  to  sell  something.  Just  to  pay  the 
Interest  on  a  trillion  dollar  debt. 

Now.  with  these  outrageous  Interest  rates, 
Dave  Stockman  tells  us  frankly,  and  they 


have  budgeted  for  It,  that  we'll  be  paying  980 
bllUcn  In  Interest  on  the  national  debt  In 
1982. 

So  here  Is  your  own  government  ...  el- 
bo  A^lng  you  out  of  the  way. 

There  Isn't  enough  for  state  and  local 
schools.  Another  big  chunk  Is  pulled  out 
of  the  pot  for  mergers  and  takeovers,  an  area 
In  which  there  Is  no  social  benefit.  Home 
builders  are  dead  In  the  water,  because  home 
buyers  are  dead  In  the  water.  And  no  loans 
are  there  for  students,  car  dealers  or  the 
rest  of  us. 

I  take  no  satisfaction  from  these  facts. 
The  clemage  has  been  done  to  all  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  that's  tragic. 

But  don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  because  we've  got  to  pay  15  percent  In- 
terest for  this  year's  deficit,  whether  It's 
$40  billion,  $60  billion  or  $80  billion,  that 
somehow  the  old  part  of  the  national  debt 
gets  off  at  2  percent  or  3  percent  Interest 
rates. 

There's  something  called  a  "rollover." 

Part  of  the  debt  may  be  financed  at  an 
older  Interest  rate  of  3  percent.  Another  part 
may  be  financed  at  an  Interest  rate  of  9  per- 
cent. But  they  come  due  when  they  come 
due,  and  If  the  whole  bill  Isn't  paid,  then 
the  remainder  Is  refinanced  at  the  current 
rate  of  15  percent.  Even  If  the  debt  is  going 
down,  the  Interest  payments  are  going  up. 

You  go  Into  the  market  with  this  year's 
Interest  rates  and  as  soon  as  a  few  more 
years  pass  and  the  whole  thing  has  come 
due,  we'll  be  paying  huge  new  amounts  of 
Interest  Just  to  make  payments  on  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Today,  we  see  more  and  more  wealth  and 
power  and  manufacturing  muscle  fall  under 
the  control  of  still  more  and  more  wealth 
and  power  and  manufacturing  muscle  .  .  . 
and  the  Republican  Party,  which  has  so  long 
championed  competition  in  the  marketplace, 
likes  it  that  way.  Today,  we  still  have  an 
anil-trust  division  In  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, but  who  would  know  It?  And  what  do 
these  mergers  pnxluce?  An  absence  of  com- 
petition. Bigger  dividends  for  stockholders. 
Nothing  more. 

So  where  does  the  country  .  .  .  where  do 
Democrats  go  from  here? 

I  would  emphasize  that  I  and  my  fellow 
Democrats  would  do  well  to  find  no  satis- 
faction In  all  of  this.  Second,  I  would  suggest 
that  we  must  not  content  ourselves  with  Just 
complaining. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  recognize  a  mistake.  It 
is  quite  another  to  recognize  a  mistake  and 
do  nothing.  And  the  time  has  come  to  ask 
what  we  all  can  do.  Or.  as  someone  else  said 
last  week,  "Don't  Just  stand  there  .  .  .  un-do 
something." 

Let  me  tell  you,  first,  what  we're  not  going 
to  do: 

We're  not  going  to  continue  high  Interest 
rates: 

We're  not  going  to  promise  more  defense 
spending  than  we  can  deliver: 

We're  not  going  to  promise  to  balance  the 
budget  and  keep  readjusting  the  timetable: 
and 

We're  not  going  to  promise  to  lift  con- 
fidence on  Wall  Street  and  then  push  It  into 
a  nosedive. 

Congressman  Dave  Obey  and  Henry  Reuss 
and  myself  and  several  other  members  of- 
fered a  chance  earlier  this  year  to  balance 
the  budget.  We  offered  a  plan,  a  blueprint, 
and  It  was  one  that  would  have  worked.  We 
guaranteed  the  country  a  balanced  budget 
In  1982 — this  year — and  In  1983.  We've  now 
passed  the  balancing  phsise  where  the  budget 
la  concerned,  but  our  plan  Is  still  workable, 
and  the  Udall-Obey-Reuss  measure  could  cut 
the  $60  billion  Reaufan  deficit  next  year  to  $15 
billion.  And  It  would  do  It  without  mirrors 
or  glmml'-ks  or  Illusions. 

If  the  President  and  the  OOP  leadership 
would  throw  their  chips  In  with  us.  we  can 
get  the  Job  done.  And  we  can.  In  an  honest 
way. 


We  can  bring  interest  rates  down. 

We  can  provide  real  tax  reform,  not  tax 
cuts  financed  with   borrowed  money. 

We  can  close  tax  loopholes. 

We  can  reduce  Inllatlon. 

We  can  win  this  economic  war. 

The  Democratic  Party  and  the  American 
people  can't  wait  for  three  years  while  these 
mad  economic  policies  prove  themselves 
really  unsound.  We  must  mo<e  now.  We  can't 
wait  to  watch  our  capitalistic  system  in 
ruins.  The  first  phase  of  the  individual  tax 
cuts  wen'v  Into  effect  October  1,  and  logls- 
tlcally,  that  can't  be  undone.  But  we  can 
rescind,  or  roll  back,  or  postpone  or  do  what- 
ever else  Is  necessary  to  the  remaining  Rea- 
gan tax  cuts,  until  we  can  see  where  were  go- 
ing and  what's  going  to  happen.  I  fear  that 
we  may  not  have  much  of  an  economy  left 
If  we  do  otherwise. 

We're  running  untried  tests  on  human 
beings  with  untried  medicine. 

Where  In  the  name  of  commonsense  did 
the  party  that  hates  borrowing,  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  accept  the  notion  that  you  can 
borrow  money  to  pay  for  tax  cuts,  even  when 
the  borrowing  keeps  Interest  rates  high  and 
staggers  the  rest  of  the  economy? 

Where  in  the  name  of  commonsense  did 
the  party  that  preaches  to  us  about  self-re- 
liance, the  Republican  Party,  come  up  with 
the  no'lon  that  to  give  our  older  Americans 
self-reliance,  we  ought  to  take  some  of  it 
away? 

Where  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  did 
the  party  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Great 
Trust-Buster,  get  the  Idea  that  bigger  and 
bigger  conglomerates  are  better  and  better? 

Where  In  the  name  of  common  sense  did 
the  party  that  said  that  leas  government 
would  help  end  the  Depression  of  the  30s, 
come  to  the  conclrslon  that  less  government 
would  end  the  inflation  of  the  80s? 

I'm  not  here  to  pass  any  final  Judgments 
on  Kemp-Roth  or  on  the  entire  Reagan  re- 
covery program.  There  are  a  few  pieces  of 
this  new  law  that  are  good,  and  pieces  that 
Democrats  can  and  do  supjwrt.  It  will  take 
more  time  for  solid  Judgments. 

But  It  Is  clear  now  to  Wall  Street  and  to 
nearly  every  reputable  economist  that  the 
basic  thrust  of  huge  new  military  expendi- 
tures, drastic  tax  cuts  and  savage  cuts  In  do- 
mestic programs,  Is  unlikely  to  produce  what 
it  promised. 

We  have  an  unbalanced  program  to  deal 
with  an  unbalanced  economy. 

In  the  euphoria  of  last  summer,  the  Re- 
publican Party  said  that  not  only  was  there 
a  free  lunch,  but  we  can  give  you  a  tax  credit 
for  eating  It.  and  that  line  is  fading  Into  the 
realities  of  the  coming  winter. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  refight  the  battles 
of  the  summer  of  1981.  What  I  do  say  Is  that 
we  face  tough  choices.  The  tax  and  budget 
bills  contain: 

Some  good  things  that  ought  to  be  saved 

Some  budget  cuts  that  needed  doing 

Some  awful  eggs  that  can't  be  unscram- 
bled 

And  some  loopholes  that  can  and  should 
be  given  a  decent  burial. 

Those  of  us  In  the  House  have  come  up 
with  one  appioach. 

My  friend  and  colleague  In  the  Senate. 
Fritz  Hollings.  has  a  similar  one:  Senator 
Hollings'  approach  would  combine  reduced 
soendlng  with  parts  of  the  Udall  plan,  main- 
ly stemming  the  oil  company  giveaways  and 
provl-'lng  smaller  Individual  tax  cuts.  It 
would  seek  a  balanced  budget  by  1984,  and 
offers  a  $^0  billion  deficit  as  against  the 
Udall  plan,  which  offers  a  J15  billion  deficit. 

Both  plans  represent  solid  starting  points. 
Both  plans  seek  to  cure  an  unbalanced  econ- 
omy with  a  balanced  program. 

I  propose  that  we  work  with  the  Republi- 
can Party.  I  propose  that  together,  we  be 
honest    with    ourselves,    that    we    lay    the 
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FOR    RECESS    UNTIL    11    A.M. 

Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
has  been  cleared  by  the 
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THE 
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BACER. 


Mr.    President.    I    ask 

consent  that  an  amendment 

to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 

Stnator    from    Georgia     (Mr. 

and  to  be  printed  be  made 

amendment  ai  the  time  the 

consideration  of  the  ag- 

abpropriations  bill  on  tomor- 


iin? 
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PR]  ISIDING 


OFFICER.  Without 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  FURTHER  MORNING 
BUSINESS  AND  FOR  RECESS  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  extended  for  a  tjne  sufficient  to  re- 
ceive the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  that  his  re- 
marks in  respect  to  the  Agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill  be  placed  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  that  measure 
and  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered until  the  hour  of  11  a.m.  tomorrow 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader.  I  appreciate 
that  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Mr.  PROXMIRE'S  remarks  are 
printed  earlier  in  the  Record  under  pro- 
ceedings on  the  Agriculture  appropria- 
tion bill.) 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands  in 
recess  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Accordingly,  the  Senate,  at  5:07  p.m., 
recessed  until  Friday,  October  30,  1981, 
at  11  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations   confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  29.  1981: 
U.S.   International   Development  Coopera- 
tion ACENCT 

Donald  Eugene  SantareUl,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
for  a  term  expiring  December  17,  1983. 

U.S.    Advisort    Commission    on    Public 
Diplomacy 

Tom  C.  Korologos,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Public  Diplomacy  for  a  term  expiring  July  1, 
1984. 

Department  op  State 

John  Dlmitri  Negroponte,  of  New  York,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 


bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 

of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Honduras. 

International  Joint  Commission,  United 

States  and  Canada 

Robert  C.  McEwen,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  on  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, United  States  and  Canada. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Judiciary 

Richard  J.  Cardamone,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  second  circuit. 

Paul  A.  Magnuson.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Minnesota. 

Robert  D.  Potter,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina. 

Department  or  Justicx 

Quy  Gordon  Hurlbutt,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Idaho  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

William  H.  Ewlng,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Laurence   C.   Beard,   of  Oklahoma,   to   be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years. 
Department  of  State 

Foreign  Service  nominations  ■  beginning 
Richard  L.  Barnes,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  1,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a 
Secretary  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  ending  Natalie 
A.  Solar,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  S,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a  Secretary 
In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  September  21. 
1981. 

Senior  Foreign  Service  members  beginning 
Diego  C.  Asenclo,  to  be  a  Career  Member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  class  of  Career  Minister, 
and  ending  Daniel  P.  Serwer,  to  be  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  FHsrelgn  Service,  class 
of  Counselor,  and  a  Consular  Officer  and  Sec- 
retary In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  1981. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  346,  nays 
12,  not  voting  75,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  286] 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washihoton.  D.C. 

October  28.  19S1. 
I    hereby   designate   the   Honorable   Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Thursday,  October  29,  1981. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 

Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentatives. 


YEAS— 346 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  turn  to  You,  O  God,  with  the  pe- 
titions of  our  own  hearts,  imploring 
Your  spirit  to  grant  us  Your  benedic- 
tion and  Your  love.  Each  of  us  has  ex- 
pectations and  needs  and  even  as  we 
pray  for  the  concerns  of  our  Nation 
and  the  world,  we  ask  Your  presence 
and  power  in  our  personal  lives.  We 
pray  that  You  will  grant  healing  when 
there  is  hurt,  that  You  will  give  peace 
where  there  is  anxiety,  that  You  will 
give  faith  where  there  is  doubt,  and 
always  give  courage  to  do  what  is  right 
and  just.  We  pray  this  in  Your  holy 
name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorima  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

AlbosU 

Anderson 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Atklnaon 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bafalis 

BaUey  (MO) 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beard 

BedeU 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Blaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

BUley 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Bnwmfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUUp 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyets 

CouKhlln 

Courier 

Cnig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwlnski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 


Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

DymaUy 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

FasceU 

Penwlck 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flndley 

Pish 

Fithian 

FUppo 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hller 

HiUis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 


Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

lAgomarsino 

Lantos 

UitU 

Leach 

Leatb 

Lee 

Lehunan 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

tlartin  (NO 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Masoli 

McClory 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MlUer  (OH) 

MlneU 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

NeUigan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 


Oberstar 

Roybal 

Taiike 

Obey 

Rudd 

Tauzin 

Oxley 

Ruaso 

Taylor 

Panetta 

Sawyer 

Thomas 

Parris 

Scheuer 

Traxler 

Pashayan 

Schneider 

Trible 

Patman 

Schulze 

UdaU 

Patterson 

Schumer 

Vander  Jagt 

Paul 

Seiberilng 

Vento 

Pease 

Sensenbrenner 

Volkmer 

Perkins 

Walgren 

Petri 

Shannon 

Wampler 

Peyser 

Sharp 

Watkins 

Pickle 

Shaw 

Weaver 

Porter 

Shelby 

Weber  (OH) 

Price 

Shumway 

Weiss 

Pritchard 

Shuster 

Whitehurst 

PurseU 

Siljander 

WhlUey 

QulUen 

Simon 

Whlttaker 

RaUsback 

Skelton 

Whltten 

Raii«el 

Smith  (AL) 

WUUams(MT) 

Ratchford 

Smith  (lA) 

Williams  (OH) 

Regula 

Smith  (NE) 

Winn 

Reuas 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wlrth 

Rhodes 

Smith  (OR) 

Wolf 

Richmond 

Smith  (PA) 

Wolpe 

Rlnaldo 

Snowe 

WorUey 

Ritter 

Snyder 

Wright 

Roberts  (SD) 

Solarz 

Wyden 

Robinson 

Spence 

WyUe 

Rodino 

St  Germain 

Yates 

Roe 

Stanton 

Yatron 

Roemer 

Staton 

Young  (PL) 

Rogers 

Stratton 

Young  (MO) 

Rostenkowski 

Studds 

7Ahlocki 

Roth 

Stump 

ZeferetU 

Roukema 

SwUt 

Rouaselot 

Synar 
NAYS-12 

Evans (lA) 

Harkin 

Schroeder 

Forsythe 

Heckler 

Solomon 

Gejdenson 

Jacobs 

Walker 

Goodling 

Sabo 

Weber  (J€N) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-75 

Alexander 

Dougherty 

Mcaoskey 

Andrews 

Dowdy 

McCoUum 

Annunzio 

Edgar 

McDonald 

Anthony 

Fazio 

McKlnney 

Applegate 

Florio 

MltcheU  (MD) 

Aspin 

Fountain 

Moffett 

Barnard 

Fowler 

Neal 

Bellenson 

Frank 

Ottinger 

Boggs 

Garcia 

Pepper 

Boiling 

Rahall 

Breaux 

Oinn 

Roberts  (KS) 

Brown  (CA) 

Goldwater 

Rose 

Byron 

Hagedom 

Rosenthal 

Carney 

Hall.  Ralph 

Santlni 

Chisholm 

Heftel 

Savage 

Clay 

Ireland 

Skeen 

Coelho 

Jones  (NO 

Stangeland 

Corcoran 

Kemp 

Stark 

Coyne,  James 

Kindness 

Stenholm 

Coyne,  William    LaPalce 

Stokes 

Crane,  Philip 

LeBoutUlier 

Washington 

Danielson 

Lewis 

Waxman 

Deckard 

Luken 

White 

Dellums 

Martin  (NY) 

Wilson 

Dingell 

Mavroules 

Young  (AK) 

D  1015 
So  the  Journal  was  approved. 


The    res'ilt    of    the    vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


was    an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2«7  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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following 
rence  of 


itles,  in  which  the  concur- 
tqe  House  Ls  requested: 


S.  167.  Ari  act  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Este- 
ban  Ramirei; 

S.  174.  Ar  act  for  the  reUef  of  Prledrlch 
Walter  Prej ; 

S.  175.  Ajni  act  for  the  relief  of  Puangpalta 


Vertrees  an(  I  Puangtip  Vertrees; 


S.  191.  An 


Enrique  Ma  1  ori: 


An 


S.  266.  An 
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act  for  the  relief  of  Tessie  and 


act  for  the  rehef  of  Lourie  Ann 


S.  215. 
Elder: 

S.  220.  Ari  act  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Ja 
Byun,  and  1  ler  children  Hye  Ja  Byun.  Hye 
Sun  Byun,  ^ye  Ryung  Byun,  and  Yung  Eun 
Bjrun; 

S.  235.  An 
Kim  Kay; 

S.  236.  Aii  act  for  the  rehef  of  Peter  Chi 
Hung  Kwok.  doctor  of  medicine,  and  Ping 
Chi  Chau  K  vok,  husband  and  wife; 

S.  244.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joselito 
Sison  Almai  io.  and  his  wife,  Leticia  Almario: 


act  for  the  relief  of  Hyong  Cha 


act  to  foster  greater  coordina- 
tion and  sharing  of  healthcare  resources  be- 
tween the  vieterans'  Administration  and  the 
DepartmentJ  of  Defense,  and  to  amend  title 
38.  United  S  tates  Code,  to  authorize  appro- 
priate coon  Unation  and  sharing  of  such 
health-care  resources;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  278.  Ai 
Sanderson 

S.  280.  A|i  act  for  the  relief  of  Yaeko 
HoweU; 

S.   340.   Ail 
Herman   Safdjono 
Sardjono; 

S.    367.    A^ 
Sheng  Pong 


act  for  the  relief  of  Kaun 
also  known  as  Pete  K.  S.  Pong; 
and  Shyr  Yih-Yu  Pong,  also  know  as  Nancy 
Pong,  his  wl  fe;  and  Sylvia  Shueh-Wei  Pong, 
his  daughtei ; 

S.  555.  A4  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Whitlock; 

S.  593.  Ani  : 
Pacto; 

S.  1093.  Ai  act  for  the  relief  of  Sandra 
Reyes  Pellec  er;  and 

S.  1144.  ^n  act  for  the  relief  of  Maxine 
Ann  Pricion: . 


TECHNOLOGY  GIVEAWAY 
(Mr.     AI»DABBO 


asked  and  was 
pemlission  to  address  the  House 
miniie  and  to  revise  and  extend 


given 
for  1 
his  remark^ 

Mr. 
is  an  offsHoot 
versy  that 
tion  of  up^tting 
in  the  Micfeast 
as  that  m 
been  almost 
debate  is 
U.S.  technology 
What  is  hajppening 
develops 

systems  relquired 
tional  security 
become  fufictionai 
them  for 

It  is  well 
sophisticated 
friendly  nations 
surance  of 
tions  can 
secure  froiii 
interests 


act  for  the  relief  of  Hun  Sik 


act   for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
and   his   wife,   Erlanda 


act  for  the  relief  of  Rosita  N. 


;.) 

ADOABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 

of  the  AW  ACS  contro- 

goes  far  beyond  the  ques- 

the  balance  of  power 

important  a  question 

ight  be.  The  issue  that  has 

forgotten  throughout  the 

I  he  continuing  giveaway  of 

by  the  administration. 

is  that  our  country 

horrendous  cost,  weapons 

to  enhance  our  na- 

and  as  quickly  as  they 

we  begin  offering 

to  other  nations. 

and  good  that  we  sell  these 

weapons     systems     to 

What  we  have  no  as- 

is  whether  or  not  those  na- 

l^eep  those  weapons  systems 

groups  not  friendly  to  our 


snle 


The  question  of  security  of  the 
AWACS  planes  within  Saudi  Arabia 
has  been  debated  long  and  hard  these 
last  few  months  and  I  will  not  go  into 
that  again  at  this  point,  although  the 
final  word  on  that  subject  has  yet  to 
be  spoken. 

There  are  worse  instances.  Very 
quietly  at  this  moment,  the  Navy  is 
considering  a  plan  to  provide  Spain 
with  antisubmarine  weaponry  so  new 
and  technologically  advanced  that  it 
has  not  yet  even  been  installed  on 
American  ships.  This  system,  which 
cost  a  fortune  to  develop,  gives  the 
United  States  a  distinct  advantage 
over  Russian  submarines.  To  provide  it 
to  the  Spanish  Government  where  we 
have  no  control  over  security  of  this 
vital  system,  would  be  to  my  mind  a 
distinct  breach  of  American  security. 
Yet,  as  I  say,  it  is  imder  active  consid- 
eration right  now  by  the  Navy. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  time 
that  we  consider  just  what  the  conse- 
quences of  our  actions  are  when  we 
make  promises  to  share  secret  and  sen- 
sitive military  hardware  with  foreign 
nations.  I  am  today  writing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  on  this  matter.  I 
would  urge  all  Members  to  add  their 
voice  to  this  matter  before  it  is  too 
late. 


THE  STATISTICS  OF 
REAGANOMICS  ARE  GRIM 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic program  President  Reagan  bor- 
rowed from  the  Coolidge  era  is  failing 
its  first  test  and  the  Americn  people 
are  being  hurt.  No  matter  how  much 
Republicans  spend  on  their  "Leader- 
ship That  Works  for  a  Change"  ad 
campaign— the  American  public  will 
not  be  fooled.  They  know  that  unem- 
ployment and  inflation  are  rising. 
They  know  a  recession  will  not  be 
cured  by  subsidizing  the  rich  and 
slashing  domestic  programs. 

The  statistics  of  Reaganomics  are 
grim.  Unemployment  jumped  from  7 
percent  in  July  to  7.5  percent  in  Sep- 
tember and  will  surely  rise  above  8 
percent.  Housing  starts  in  September 
were  at  the  lowest  level  in  more  than  5 
years.  Industrial  production  declined 
0.8  percent  in  September,  the  largest 
drop  in  16  months.  The  year  1981  may 
have  the  greatest  small  business  fail- 
ure rate  since  1932,  September's  CPI 
reveals  we  again  have  double-digit  in- 
flation in  the  midst  of  a  serious  reces- 
sion. 

Translating  these  statistics  into 
human  terms,  mandates  Congress  to 
oppose  additional  budget  cuts. 
Reaganomics  is  discredited.  We  must 
prevent  the  Reagan  recession  from 
lining  our  streets  this  winter  with  mil- 
lions of  unemployed  men  and  women. 


HOUSE  SHOULD  REJECT  SENATE 
VERSION  OF  H.R.  4331,  NO.  1 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  the  Senate  passed  a  rewritten 
version  of  H.R.  4331,  the  House-passed 
bill  to  restore  the  minimum  social  se- 
curity benefit.  On  October  16,  the 
Washington  Post  ran  front-page  head- 
lines proclaiming:  "Senate  Votes  95-0 
to  Retain  Minimum  Social  Security 
Benefit." 

The  Post  was  wrong.  The  Senate  has 
not  restored  the  minimum  benefit, 
except  on  a  limited  basis.  The  Senate 
bill  eliminates  the  minimum  benefit 
for  all  recipients  who  become  eligible 
for  the  minimum  benefit  after  Novem- 
ber 1.  It  also  establishes  the  first 
means  test  in  the  history  of  the  social 
security  system  in  order  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  deny  cur- 
rent recipients  of  those  benefits  for 
which  they  are,  by  law,  eligible.  Under 
the  Senate  established  means  test, 
current  je^irees  receiving  the  mini- 
mum benefit  will  have  their  benefits 
reduced  if  they  receive  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  pension  as  low  as  $3,601 
per  year— an  amount  below  the  Feder- 
al poverty  line. 

Never  before  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  have  a  group  of  workers  who 
have  fulfilled  the  statutory  require- 
ments for  coverage  with  payroll  con- 
tributions been  retroactively  denied 
their  promised  benefits.  I  think  it  is 
up  to  the  House  now  to  reverse  this 
Senate  action  and  maintain  this  im- 
portant precedent. 

More  than  the  minimum  benefit  is 
at  stake  on  H.R.  4331.  Stripping  social 
security  benefits  from  Americans  who 
are  already  guaranteed  those  benefits 
by  law,  or  who  plan  to  retire  soon 
based  on  that  guarantee,  legitimately 
raises  the  fear  among  millions  of 
others  that  their  benefits  will  also  be 
subject  to  the  politics  of  balancing  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  social  security 
beneficiaries.  This  violates  the  very 
foundation  of  the  social  security 
system— its  nature  as  a  social  compact 
between  generations  of  Americans. 

It  is  vital  that  we  in  the  House  show 
the  American  people  that  we  are  seri- 
ous about  protecting  the  social  securi- 
ty system.  We  must  uphold  the  posi- 
tion we  took  in  passing  the  House  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  4331. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  LOS 
ANGELES  DODGERS 

(Mr.  ROYBAL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  stand  before 
this  House  to  congratulate  my  home 


team,  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers,  for  a 
brilliant  comeback  effort  to  win  the 
World  Series. 

After  the  first  two  games  in  New 
York,  things  were  looking  bleak  for 
my  Dodgers,  but  the  three  superb 
games  in  Los  Angeles  which  I  had  to 
the  pleasure  to  attend  turned  the  tide. 
In  those  games,  the  Dodgers  showed 
the  kind  of  determination  that  only  a 
true  world  champion  will  possess. 
With  great  pitching,  defense,  and  bat- 
ting, the  Dodgers  were  able  to  come 
from  a  two-game  deficit  and  take  four 
games  in  a  row  from  the  sputtering 
Yankees. 

I  do  feel  a  bit  of  sorrow  this  morning 
for  my  colleagues  from  the  New  York 
area.  It  is  tough  to  watch  your  team 
start  so  well,  only  to  falter  and  become 
one  of  the  few  teams  in  history  to  lose 
four  straight  after  wirming  the  first 
two  in  a  World  Series.  I  know  how  it 
feels,  the  Dodgers  did  it  in  1978.  But 
this  year  has  been  the  Dodgers  re- 
venge as  they  reversed  the  tables  on 
the  Yanks,  and  took  their  first  cham- 
pionship since  1965. 

The  series  was  filled  with  many 
tense  moments  and  brilliant  plays. 
Ron  Cey's  amazing  catch  at  third, 
only  to  be  hit  later  with  a  ball  travel- 
ing 95  miles  per  hour;  Fernando  Va- 
lenzuela's  gutsy  performance  in  game 
three;  the  back-to-back  homers  by 
Pedro  Guerrero  and  Steve  Yeager  in 
game  five;  and  the  countless  more 
catches,  hits,  and  plays  that  showed 
the  brilliance  of  the  Dodgers. 

I  congratulate  the  Dodgers  on  bril- 
liant playing.  Tommy  Lasorda  on  bril- 
liant managing,  and  Los  Angeles  for 
having  brilliant  fans;  1981  was  just  our 
year. 


which  gave  away  billions  to  big  oil  and 
big  business— we  might  not  have  to 
alter  our  balanced  budget  objective. 
We  might  not  have  to  be  considering 
new  revenue  enhancements  which 
many  economists  say  are  unwise 
during  the  recession  we  are  now  expe- 
riencing. We  would  not  be  faced  with 
continuing  high  interest  rates  and  fur- 
ther slashing  of  Federal  programs. 
And  we  would  not  be  counting  on 
Stockman's  expanded  economy  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  "out  there  in  the  1984 
range."  We  could  have  done  it  sooner 
if  spending  cuts  and  tax  cuts  had  been 
following  the  same  path  last  siunmer. 


NO  BALANCED  BUDGET  IN  1984 

(Mr.  KOGOVSEK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral months  a&o,  the  administration 
admitted  that  its  hopes  of  a  balanced 
budget  for  1982,  or  even  1983,  were 
gone.  At  that  time,  a  reaffirmed 
pledge  of  balancing  the  budget  by  1984 
was  issued  and  that  promise  has  been 
repeated  over  and  over  while  we  are 
being  asked  to  cut  more  from  federal 
programs,  many  of  which  have  been 
severely  slashed  already.  But  yester- 
day, David  Stockman  was  quoted  as 
saying  the  balance  objective  as  sym- 
bolized by  closing  the  deficit  to  zero  by 
1984  is  now  seriously  behind  schedule 
for  a  hundred  little  reasons  and  no 
one's  particular  fault.  In  other  words, 
no  balanced  budget  in  1984.  Instead, 
Stockman  said,  the  new  objective  is  to 
bring  "the  revenue  path  and  the 
spending  path  under  an  expanding 
economy  into  balance  out  there  in  the 
1984  range."  Had  we  not  passed  a  pre- 
mature and  excessive  tax  cut— parts  of 


JEFFERSON'S  LETTER 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  major  tasks  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  our  staffs  is 
answering  constituent  mail.  It  is  not  a 
new  task.  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  portion  of  a  letter  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  sent  to  John  Adams 
160  years  ago: 

I  do  not  know  how  far  you  may  suffer,  as  I 
do,  under  the  persecution  of  letters,  of 
which  every  mail  brings  a  fresh  load.  They 
are  letters  of  inquiry,  for  the  most  part, 
always  of  good  will,  sometimes  from  friends 
whom  I  esteem,  but  much  oftener  from  per- 
sons whose  names  are  unknown  to  me,  but 
written  kindly  and  civilly,  and  to  which, 
therefore,  civility  requires  answers  •  •  •  I 
happened  to  turn  to  my  letter-list  some  time 
ago,  and  a  curiosity  was  excited  to  count 
those  received  in  a  single  year.  It  was  the 
year  before  the  last  (1820).  I  found  the 
number  to  be  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  many  of  them  requiring 
answer  or  elaborate  research,  and  all  to  be 
answered  with  due  attention  and  consider- 
ation. Take  an  average  of  this  number  for  a 
week  or  a  day,  and  I  will  repeat  the  ques- 
tion •  •  •  Is  this  life?  At  best  it  is  but  the 
life  of  a  millhorse,  who  sees  no  end  to  his 
circle  but  in  death.  To  such  a  life,  that  of  a 
cabbage  is  paradise. 


Two,  we  are  embarked  on  the  largest 
military  buildup  in  American  history, 
with  any  kind  of  emotional  arithmetic 
you  want  to  use,  that  combination 
does  not  add  up  to  a  balanced  budget. 

We  also  have  a  serious  mismatch  in 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  We  have 
high  interest  rates,  and  that  means  re- 
tarded economic  growth.  Retarded 
economic  growth  means  unemploy- 
ment. Unemployment  means  less  reve- 
nue to  the  Government.  That  means 
higher  deficits,  which  translates  into 
higher  interest  rates.  It  is  an  economic 
quicksand  that  just  caimot  work. 

The  architects  of  these  policies  are 
going  to  leave  us  with  the  hollow  apol- 
ogy of  T.  S.  Eliot,  who  said,  "That  is 
not  what  I  meant  at  all." 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  get  on 
with  the  building  of  a  sound  and  rea- 
sonable economic  program  for  this 
country's  future. 


THAT  IS  NOT  WHAT  I  MEANT  AT 
ALL 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  worked  in  the  tax 
field  for  nearly  10  years.  It  has  been 
interesting  to  me  to  see  that  about  3 
months  after  Congress  passed  the 
largest  tax  cut  in  American  history,  we 
now  hear  people  in  the  administration 
talking  about  revenue  enhancement, 
that,  of  course,  Is  really  a  euphemism 
for  a  tax  Increase. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  a  couple  of 
simple  facts  about  our  economic  situa- 
tion. 

One,  we  have  just  passed  the  deepest 
tax  cut  In  American  history,  and 


SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE 
CAUSES  WHAT  HE  COMPLAINS 
ABOUT 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
realize  that  as  a  nation  and  individual- 
ly we  have  serious  financial  problems; 
we  are  trying  to  do  something  about 
that. 

Fortimately,  we  do  have  a  rich  coun- 
try In  real  resources  primarily  because 
beginning  In  the  early  1930's  we  set  up 
the  soil  conservation  programs,  which 
include  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  ACP  and  reforestation  programs. 

In  1949  I  am  proud  to  have  helped 
initiate  the  national  flood  prevention 
and  watershed  programs.  In  1959  I  of- 
fered the  successful  motion  to  override 
President  Eisenhower's  veto  of  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill,  there- 
by saving  63  new  project  starts  includ- 
ing the  Memphis  Harbor  program,  and 
the  Pascagoula  Harbor  project,  among 
others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  27  times  out  of  27  our 
committee,  supported  by  the  Congress, 
has  overridden  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  save  the  soil  con- 
servation prograons.  Under  these  cost- 
share  programs,  the  landowner  pays 
about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  and  the 
Federal  Government  pays  about  one- 
third. 

As  a  result  of  these  programs,  we 
have  constructed  2.5  million  water  im- 
poundment reservoirs;  constructed 
almost  37  million  acres  of  terraces, 
and  planted  over  8  billion  trees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  these  facts  out. 
because  today's  Washington  Post  car- 
ries a  prominent  article  quoting  the 
Agriculture  Secretary  John  Block  as 
saying  that  soil  erosion  in  the  Unit-ed 
States  has  reached  crisis  proportions. 

He  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  erosion  is 
reducing  productivity  In  1  of  every  4 
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acres  now  being  fanned;  that  between 
50  and  15  million  metric  tons  of 
annual  gr$in  production— half  of  1980 
exports— would  be  forfeited;  and  that 
erosion  on  rangeland  would  cut  forage 
productioQ  and  reduce  meat  produc- 
tion by  80f  million  pounds  annually. 

Mr.  SpelUter,  while  saying  this,  the 
Secretary  [has  withdrawn  $11  million 
for  watershed  and  flood  prevention 
programs.  [He  has  cut  the  Agriculture 
conservation  program  budget  request 
from  $190  million  down  to  $132  mil- 
lion. He  h|is  substajitially  reduced  the 
number  ofj  soil  technicians  and  soil  sci- 
entists and  greatly  reduced  the  pro- 
gram. wh0re  landowners  pay  about 
two-thirds'of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world's  archeologi- 
cal  sites  aie  littered  with  the  remains 
of  civllizai  ions  that  failed  to  protect 
their  topsoil— we  must  not  permit  the 
Secretary  or  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  cause  that  to 
happen  he  re. 

Mr.  Speaker,  future  generations 
might  solve  their  financial  problems 
but  with  t  womout  land,  they  would 
have  nothi  ng  on  which  to  build. 
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SOME  1,1)0,000  AMERICANS  CALL 
FOR  RijMOVAL  OF  SECRETARY 
WATT 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  anp  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AuCpIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  I  joined  with  Speaker  O'Neill 
and  other  colleagues  on  the  House 
steps  to  receive  petitions  signed  by 
more  than  a  million  Americans  implor- 
ing the  Coigress  to  seek  the  dismissal 
of  Secretajry  of  the  Interior  James 
Watt. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
House,  I  row  rise  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  today,  on  request  of  the 
petitioners  I  have  transmitted  a 
sample  of  hese  petitions  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  gladly  making  their  con- 
veyance to  the  Congress  official. 

These  petitions  clearly  demonstrate 
the  alarm  many  Americans  have  over 
the  policies  of  Mr.  Watt. 

It  is  one  hing  to  have  an  honest  dis- 
agreement with  the  position  of  a  Cabi- 
net official  on  a  particular  issue.  The 
American  i>eople  will  even  overlook  a 
certain  deiree  of  insensitivity  on  an 
issue  or  twb.  But  the  American  people 
will  not  sta  nd  for  contempt  of  our  nat- 
ural heritage  and  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  people  understand  that  the  poli- 
cies of  Secretary  Watt  are  a  repudi- 
ation of  the  principle  of  stewardship 
of  our  natu  ral  resources. 

They  understand  that  Secretary 
Watt's  polii  lies  are  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  o;  this  country.  And  that  is 
why  1,100,(00  Americans  have  taken 
the  positive  step  of  petitioning  the 
Congress  to  bring  this  administration 
to  its  sensei  \. 


was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  in  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  feel  that  this  year  has 
been  the  year  of  the  veteran.  The 
reason  I  say  that  is  because  of  the  leg- 
islation passed,  and  we  have  been 
within  the  budget  limitations. 

My  colleague  and  ranking  minority 
member  in  the  House  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee, Congressman  John  Paul  Ham- 
BiERscHMiDT,  and  myself,  are  mailing 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  three-page  letter  of  ac- 
complishments, and  we  are  mailing 
these  accomplishments  to  each  Mem- 
bers' office  tomorrow  here  in  Wash- 
ington. We  think  that  if  Members 
have  accepted  November  11  Veterans' 
Day  speeches,  this  information  wlU  be 
most  helpful  on  what  the  Congress 
has  done  this  year  for  the  veteran. 

Also,  we  would  recommend  that  this 
information  be  used  in  newsletters. 


CALL  FOR  BALANCED  BUDGET 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.    VOLKMER    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarkLs.)  

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  high 
interest  rates  fostered  by  this  adminis- 
tration, the  Treasury  Secretary,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
are  playing  havoc  with  this  Nation's 
economy.  This  administration  is  doing 
nothing  about  lowering  interest  rates 
and  keeping  them  down  except  put- 
ting this  country  in  a  recession,  which 
will  mean  more  people  out  of  work, 
lead  to  a  larger  budget  deficit,  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  this  country 
in  the  first  full  administration  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  hope  for  a 
balanced  budget  from  this  administra- 
tion. They  give  lipservice  to  it.  but 
they  do  nothing  to  bring  it  about.  This 
administration  wants  high  interest 
rates  to  continue.  It  is  the  same  policy 
pursued  earlier  in  this  century,  with 
disastrous  results. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  upon  Members  of 
this  House  to  join  me  in  supporting 
the  constitutional  amendment  for  a 
balanced  budget.  It  is  the  only  way  we 
will  ever  get  it. 


ADMINISTRATION'S 
FEDERALISM  MEANS 
LOCAL  TAXES  AND 
OF  THE  KEMP-ROTH 


REAGAN 
NEONEW 
HIGHER 
THE  END 
TAX  CUT 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  for  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  addressed  the  House  on  the 


brand  of  new  federalism  which  the 
Reagan  administratirai  is  advocating, 
which  I  call  neonew  federalism.  I  cited 
Secretary  Watts'  testimony  before  our 
Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee as  the  spokesman  for  the  adminis- 
tration, when  he  said  that  their  new 
federalism  means  raising  the  local 
property  taxes. 

Well,  just  the  very  next  day  there 
was  shocking  confirmation  of  this,  and 
I  say  to  my  Republican  colleagues  that 
I  would  be  worried  about  what  I  read 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  October 
23  where  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Norman  Ture  said  that  he 
urges  the  States  to  raise  local  taxes 
even  if  that  would  subvert  the  inten- 
tion of  President  Reagan's  economic 
recovery  program.  He  said  that  the  re- 
source for  the  raising  of  taxes  by  the 
local  and  State  governments  was  the 
tax  cut  that  we  voted  earlier  this 
year— and  which,  incidentally.  I  sup- 
ported. 

I  thought  the  tax  cut  was  to  reduce 
the  tax  burden  on  people.  I  thought  it 
was  to  stimulate  the  economy,  but 
now  the  administration  tells  me  that  it 
is  to  be  used  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  raise  my  taxes  and  my  con- 
stituents' taxes  again.  If  that  is  irue,  I 
think  it  is  a  deception.  I  think  the 
American  people  are  going  to  be 
outraged,  and  I  suggest  that  we  put  a 
stop  to  it.  Remember  the  people  who 
pay  Federal  taxes  are  the  same  people 
who  pay  local  taxes. 

Members  will  remember  that  we 
heard  the  slogan  last  year.  "The  Re- 
publicans are  coming." 

Well,  they  are  coming  to  raise  your 
local  taxes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Oberstar).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  expired. 


SECURITY  TRUST 

COULD   GO   BROKE   BY 


SOCIAL 
FUNDS 
1984 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  social 
security  actuaries  in  a  written  report 
this  week  have  warned  the  Congress 
that  the  medicare  trust  funds,  based 
on  the  Senate's  bill  and  based  on  the 
increased  hospital  costs  this  past  year, 
will  not  have  sufficient  reserves  in  the 
medicare  trust  fund  to  pay  benefits 
sometime  in  late  1983  or  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1984.  Even  with  interfund  bor- 
rowing, if  we  continue  to  have  the  lack 
of  economic  growth  we  have  had  the 
past  4  years,  aU  three  trust  funds 
could  go  broke  by  late  1983  or  1984. 

Since  this  report  has  been  released, 
hardly  a  line  has  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  about  this  pending  catas- 
trophe, and  hardly  an  eyebrow  has 
heen    raised    in    the    Congress.    This 
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report  by  the  actuaries  is  one  of  the 
most  ominous  warnings  this  House  has 
received  on  a  subject  so  vital.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  there  is  still  time  to 
do  something  about  this  matter  this 
year,  and  to  do  it  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
But  time  is  nmning  out  on  us.  The 
House  leadership  has  specifically  rec- 
ommended that  no  action  be  taken  by 
my  subcommittee  until  the  Senate 
acts.  That  is  unfortunate. 

So,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  must 
hope  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  give  us  leadership  in  this 
area  so  vital  to  the  well-lseing  of  our 
elderly,  as  well  as  every  family  in 
America.  Now  that  the  AW  ACS  issue 
has  been  settled,  and  the  President 
has  won,  I  would  hope  that  he  would 
give  the  Congress  his  fuU  support  to 
find  an  immediate  solution  to  the  im- 
passe in  the  social  security  field.  The 
problem  this  country  faces  in  social  se- 
curity is  far  more  important  than  any 
other  we  face  or  have  faced. 

If  the  President  can  turn  the  Senate 
around  on  an  AW  ACS  issue,  surely  he 
might  give  us  the  same  leadership  on 
the  social  security  issue.  Admittedly, 
this  is  a  question  that  must  have  the 
leadership  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  President,  and  I  hope  and  pray 
that  together  we  might  take  action 
this  year  in  some  meaningful  way  so 
that  our  elderly  citizens  will  not  con- 
tinually have  the  daylights  scared  out 
of  them  because  of  our  lack  of  com- 
mitment. 


motion  to  lay  the  gentlewoman's  pro- 
posal on  the  table,  and  I  hope  that 
motion  will  be  unanimously  supported. 


MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT  CONFER- 
EES ON  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION OPPOSED 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlts.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  advised  that  the  first  item 
of  business,  when  these  very  elucidat- 
ing 1 -minute  speeches  have  been  con- 
cluded, will  be  a  proposal  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  to  instruct 
the  conferees  on  the  Defense  authori- 
zation bill  to  accept  an  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn  is  a  very  able  individ- 
ual and  a  good  friend  of  mine.  But  like 
most  of  us,  he  is  not  perfect.  The 
amendment  he  has  offered  is  a  good 
move  in  the  direction  of  trying  to  limit 
cost  growth  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  it  does  have  some  flaws  in 

it. 

I  would  like  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  I  hope  they  wiU  reject  that  pro- 
posal because,  in  fact,  the  House  con- 
ferees today  will  be  offering  in  the 
conference  a  modified  form  of  the 
amendment  which  will  inform  us  of 
cost  growth,  but  without  including  the 
destructive  aspects  of  the  Nunn 
amendment.  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.   Dickinson)  will  make  a 


DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINIS- 
TRA-nON  BUDGET  CUT  OP- 
POSED 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
many  disappointments  with  the  Carter 
administration  over  the  subject  of 
crime,  and  during  the  campaign  I  was 
very  much  encouraged  by  much  of 
what  I  heard  from  the  President  about 
what  his  administration  was  going  to 
do  in  combating  crime  in  this  coimtry. 
The  administration,  however,  has  ob- 
viously decided  to  abandon  its  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  combat  crime  in  Amer- 
ica. They  propose  a  12-percent  cut— 
$27  million- from  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  budget,  an  elimi- 
nation of  some  400  billets  and  200 
agents. 

It  will  impact  our  overseas  oper- 
ations, our  operations  domestically, 
and  phase  out  entirely  the  task  force 
operation,  which  is  among  the  most 
successful  that  we  have  had  in  law  en- 
forcement; it  means  an  abandonment 
of  the  training  programs.  This  is  all  at 
a  time  when  we  have  a  bumper  crop  of 
heroin,  some  600  tons,  coming  in  from 
Southeast  Asia.  We  are  swimming  in 
cocaine  and  marihuana.  The  adminis- 
tration wants  to  cut  $27  million  more 
from  a  budget  that  is  already  totally 
inadequate  to  deal  with  the  crime 
problems  today. 

We  have  curtailed  the  Coast  Guard 
operations  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
had  to  phase  out  90  percent  of  their 
drug  interdiction  on  the  west  coast  for 
lack  of  fuel.  It  is  the  wrong  direction, 
Mr.  Speaker. 


Prisons  are  an  unfortunate  necessi- 
ty, but  a  fact  of  life.  Another  fact  is 
that  the  American  people  believe  that 
murderers,  rapists,  and  others  who 
refuse  to  abide  by  the  rules  set  for  so- 
ciety should  be  put  behind  bars  and 
kept  there.  I  believe  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  pay  for  tougher 
punishment.  When  it  comes  down  to 
paying  with  your  pocketbook  or  your 
life,  the  choice  is  obvious.  But  I  also 
believe  the  people  expect  you  to  go 
about  it  in  the  most  cost-effective  way. 
This  is  the  reason  I  have  cosponsored 
H.R.  4450. 

Next  to  inflation  and  high  interest 
rates,  crime  and  the  fear  of  it  threaten 
our  very  way  of  life.  The  right  that 
Americans  have  always  cherished  is 
practically  nonexistent.  I  am  talking 
about  the  right  to  walk  down  the 
street  to  visit  your  neighbor  or  around 
the  block  at  night— or  during  the 
day— without  the  fear  of  being 
mugged.  Americans,  particularly  our 
senior  citizens,  are  being  held  hostage 
in  their  homes.  The  time  has  come  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  wholesale  release  of 
criminals  simply  because  prison  condi- 
tions are  uncomfortable.  If  crowded 
prison  conditions  are  reason  enough 
for  unlocking  prison  doors,  and  I  do 
not  share  this  philosophy,  then  we 
must  eliminate  overcrowding  in  our 
prisons  and  I  do  not  mean  by  prema- 
turely releasing  those  who  have  com- 
mitted crimes  but  by  buUding  more 
prisons  or  utilizing  existing  Federal  fa- 
cilities. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  support  H.R.  4450. 
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CONVERTING  UNUSED  GOVERN- 
MENT FACILITIES  INTO  PRIS- 
ONS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Attorney  General  has  testified 
before  Congress  that  the  administra- 
tion does  not  have  $2  billion  to  give  to 
States  and  communities  to  help  them 
build  new  prisons  as  the  Attorney 
(General's  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime  recently  recommended.  Since 
we  need  to  bring  Federal  spending 
under  control  and.  at  the  same  time, 
reduce  crime,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
pragmatic  thing  to  do  is  to  encourage 
the  Federal  Government  to  give  indi- 
vidual States  abandoned  or  unused 
Government  facilities  to  convert  into 
prisons. 


NEED  FOR  TAX  CREDITS  FOR 
PURCHASE  OF  WOOD  AND  AN- 
THRACITE STOVES 

(Mr.  NELLIGAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarl&s.) 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  extend  the  residential  energy 
tax  credit  to  include  the  purchase  of 
wood-  or  anthracite-burning  stoves 
and  related  equipment. 

Under  the  existing  credit,  a  home- 
owner can  take  up  to  15  percent  of 
$2,000  spent  on  energy  conservation 
measures,  or  a  total  of  up  to  $300,  as 
an  income  tax  credit.  If  conservation 
investments  are  made  during  more 
than  one  year,  the  tax  credit  can  be 
applied  more  than  once,  up  to  the 
$300  limit. 

The  purpose  of  the  credit  is  to  pro- 
vide financial  incentives  for  individ- 
uals who  want  to  invest  in  energy-con- 
serving equipment.  Unfortunately, 
wood  and  anthracite  stoves  do  not  now 
qualify  for  the  credit.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  make  them  eli- 
gible. 
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problems  exist  in  the  mar- 
ine!  distribution   network   for 
te  coal  stoves.  Despite  recent 
in  sales,  EPA  estimates  that 
)nly  160,000  homes  burned  an- 
as their  primary  fuel  source, 
of  hard  coal  for  residential 
heating   plummeted 
1  million  tons  in  1949  to  a  low 
million  in  1978.  While  the  down- 
was  halted  in  1979,  the  resi- 
leating  market  for  anthracite 
t  growing  a&  fast  as  it  should 
industry  is  to  play  an  optimal 
reducing  our  dependence  on 
)il. 
reasons  for  this  sad  state  of  af- 
puzzling    in    light    of    the 
idvantages  of  anthracite  as  a 
heating  fuel.  At  current  prices, 
is  much  cheaper  than  oil 
of  heat  value.  Anthracite  is 
cleaner  to  bum  than  bituminous 
emits  almost  no  particulates, 
can  be  burned  at  up  to  90 
efficiency,  and  leaves  little  ash 
removed  after  combustion.  An- 
is  much  more  energy  dense 
er  to  transport  than  altema- 
resources  such  as  wood, 
of   these  advantages,   one 
why  there  has  not  been  great- 
anthracite  in  the  space-heat- 
One  of  the  main  factors 
experts  is  that  there  is  too 
coiisumer  awareness  of  the  ad- 
of  anthracite.  They  say  that 
demand   for   anthracite   in 
40  years  has  atrophied  the 
marketing  and  distribution 
to  the  point  where  there  is  no 
effective  voice  in  the  private 
point  out  the  advantages  of 
to  consumers, 
you  would  agree  that  this  is 
tunate  situation,  not  only  for 
industry  and  consum- 


ers, but  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I 
believe  that  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  help  consumers  to 
recognize  the  advantages  of  anthracite 
as  a  home-heating  fuel.  Furthermore, 
extension  of  the  tax  credit  will  provide 
tangible  evidence  to  beleaguered  an- 
thracite producers  that  our  Nation  is 
indeed  committed  to  developing  our 
anthracite  option  as  a  means  to  reduc- 
ing our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

By  including  both  wood-burning  and 
anthracite  stoves  in  my  bill  to  extend 
the  residential  energy  tax  credit,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  legislation  will 
attact  wider  support  than  bills  to  in- 
clude either  type  of  stove  separately. 

The  potential  market  for  anthracite 
stoves  is  greatest  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest,  the  areas  closest  to  the  an- 
thracite fields,  which  are,  ironically, 
the  same  areas  most  heavily  depend- 
ent on  oil  imports.  The  market  for 
wood  stoves  is  more  evenly  distributed 
across  the  Nation,  wherever  wood  and 
wood  residue  resources  can  be  devel- 
oped. 

In  a  larger  sense,  this  legislation  will 
benefit  all  Americans.  By  encouraging 
conversion  from  oil  to  alternative 
energy  resources  readily  available  here 
at  home,  it  will  reduce  our  dependence 
on  energy  imports.  I  urge  interested 
Members  to  join  with  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  important  bill. 


country    and    not    just    partisan    in 
nature. 


IS  THE  SPEAKERS  COMBATIVE 
MOOD  PRODUCING  RESULTS? 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports 
from  the  press  tell  us  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  was  quoted  as  being  in  a 
"jaunty  and  combative  "  mood  earlier 
this  week.  I  was  interested  to  learn  of 
this.  I  have  always  said  that  what  this 
House  needs  is  a  jaunty  Speaker.  But 
is  he  combative? 

I  ask,  what  is  he  combating?  Is  he 
combating  inflation?  That  would  be  a 
welcome  change  since  the  policies  of 
the  liberal  leadership  in  this  House 
gave  our  country  crippling  inflation 
for  the  last  10  years.  But  he  offers  no 
plan  to  change  that. 

Is  he  combating  high  interest  rates? 
That  does  not  seem  likely.  Under  the 
administration  of  I*resident  Jimmy 
Carter  our  interest  rates  jumped  from 
7  percent  to  nearly  20  percent,  and 
this  was  the  result  of  the  policies  of 
our  liberal  leadership. 

So  what  is  he  combating?  It  is  the 
courage  and  political  wisdom  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  which  is  at- 
tempting to  give  new  direction  to  this 
country  and  bring  us  back  from  the 
abyss  we  have  been  led  into  by  this, 
our  liberal  leadership. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Speaker  turns 
his  jaunty  and  combative  attitude  in 
new  directions  that  are  good  for  this 


A  PLEA  TO  REJECT  THE  NUNN 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
over  3  weeks  now  the  House  has  been 
in  conference.  The  House  conferees  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  have 
been  in  conference  with  our  counter- 
parts from  the  other  body. 

We  really  would  have  concluded  our 
deliberations  had  it  not  been  for  a 
change  in  the  budget  that  was  sent 
over  from  this  administration.  One  of 
the  things  in  issue  is  the  so-called 
Nunn  amendment  which  would  re- 
quire us  to  put  certain  reporting  re- 
quirements on  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  in  the  absence  of  certain  re- 
quirements cause  the  cessation  and 
cancellation  of  many  contracts. 

I  am  informed  that  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER)  Will  Introducc  an  amend- 
ment today  which  will  mandate  this 
House  to  accept  the  Nunn  amend- 
ment. I  think  this  would  be  only 
unwise  but  unconscionable. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  negotiating. 
We  have  made  progress,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  concluded  today.  But  to  say 
that  we  must  accept  something  that 
the  Senate  has  done  without  even 
being  given  an  opportunity  to  negoti- 
ate and  to  work  out  the  language  dif- 
ferences would  be,  I  think,  totally 
unwise.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  he  is  ap- 
palled at  it  and  certainly  resists  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House  will 
vote  the  amendment  down  and  sup- 
port my  motion  to  table. 
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DEMOCRATIC  LEADERSHIP 

CHARGED      WITH      DECEPTION 
ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  this  morning  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle),  say  that  he 
is  trying  to  get  his  subcommittee  to 
work  in  solving  the  social  security 
problem.  He  said  that  he  has  the  actu- 
arial data  that  shows  the  system  is  in 
real  trouble,  but  we  also  understood 
him  to  be  saying  that  the  House  lead- 
ership, the  Democratic  leadership,  is 
not  permitting  him  or  his  committee 
to  work  its  will. 

Well.  I  ask.  what  is  the  Democratic 
leadership  doing  here?  Are  they  play- 


ing politics  with  the  well-being  of 
America's  senior  citizens?  And  what  is 
the  Democratic  National  Committee 
up  to?  They  have  sent  out  a  fundrais- 
ing  letter  in  a  little  brown  official- 
looking  envelope— an  envelope  that 
looks  like  the  one  which  senior  citi- 
zens receive  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  It  is  a  pure  and  utter 
deception.  It  is  fraud  perpetrated  on 
the  sensitivities  of  our  Nation's  elder- 
ly. Inside  it  abuses  the  name  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Members  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Pepper),  and  it  totally  distorts 
reality.  On  the  outside  it  purports  to 
be  official,  on  the  inside  it  totally  dis- 
torts the  Republican  position  on  social 
security. 

Why  at  this  time,  we  ask  ourselves, 
do  we  have  this  kind  of  distortion? 
Could  it  be  the  desperate  result  of  a 
bankruptcy  of  ideas?  Is  it  simply  a 
last-ditch  effort  to  keep  the  public 
from  realizing  the  poverty  of  their  po- 
sition? 


THE       DEMOCRATIC       NATIONAL 

COMMITTEE'S  "IMPORTANT 

NOTICE" 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too. 
have  received  several  complaints  from 
constituents  in  regard  to  the  letter 
that  they  received  which  was  labeled 
"Important.  Social  Security  Notice  En- 
closed." The  notice  was  in  fact  a  cam- 
paign solicitation  from  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

What  concerns  me  about  this  par- 
ticular letter,  even  more  than  its  dis- 
tortions, even  more  than  its  blatant 
partisanship,  is  the  way  it  preys  on  the 
fears  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
retirees  in  this  Nation  who  depend 
each  month  on  the  social  security 
system  and  the  receipt  of  hard  earned 
and  needed  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  is  too  impor- 
tant for  us  to  play  politics  with.  We 
carmot  permit  anyone  to  turn  our 
social  security  system  into  a  partisan 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  politics  as 
usual. 


HOUSE     SAID     TO     BE     OUT     OF 

TOUCH      WITH      REALITY      ON 

AW  ACS  ISSUE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day we  learned  how  ill-advised  and  ill- 
timed  the  vote  was  that  we  cast  in  this 
House  on  the  AWACS  issue.  It  was  ap- 
parent when  we  cast  that  vote  that  we 
were  not  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
and  we  did  not  know  just  exactly  what 
the  administration  had  as  bargaining 


points  as  it  was  dealing  with  the 
AWACS  issue. 

I  was  one  of  the  Members  who  did 
not  support  the  administration's  posi- 
tion in  the  House,  and  still  believe  my 
vote  was  the  correct  vote  given  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  I  Icnew  at  the  time 
that  I  did  not  have  all  the  facts.  I 
think  yesterday  we  found  out  that  a 
political  decision  was  made,  a  decision 
was  made  to  put  this  House  in  a  politi- 
cal stance  on  AWACS  rather  than  con- 
sider everything  that  goes  into  a  good 
international  stance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result,  this  House 
ends  up  looking  like  it  was  totally  out 
of  touch  with  reality. 


EXPLAINING  REPORTING  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  THE  NUNN 
AMENDMENT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  true,  yes.  that  I  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  today  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  accept  the  Nunn  amendment, 
and  there  will  be  a  motion  offered  Im- 
mediately to  lay  it  on  the  table.  I  hope 
the  Members  will  vote  against  that 
motion. 

I  think  that  the  Nurm  amendment, 
which  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  96  to  0,  and  which  was  criticized 
only  for  not  going  far  enough,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  gutted  in  the  con- 
ference. It  only  affects  our  50  major 
weapons  systems.  There  are  no  reports 
required  unless  those  weapons  systems 
come  in  with  15-  or  10-percent  cost 
overruns,  depending  on  whether  they 
are  procurement  or  R.  &  D.  If  they  do 
not,  they  do  not  have  to  report.  It  is 
very  simple. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  people  say  it 
will  stop  funding.  Senator  Nunn  made 
it  very  clear  that  he  does  not  want  the 
funding  stopped  unless  there  is,  first 
of  all,  a  cost  overrun  therefor  trigger- 
ing a  report  and  they  do  not  report 
within  30  days.  That  is  offered  only  so 
there  will  be  some  clout  to  try  and  get 
them  to  respond  to  this  body. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous questions  in  front  of  this  body.  In 
order  to  get  the  same  number  of  M-1 
tanks,  air  missiles,  and  ground  mis- 
siles, we  will  spend  $900  million  more 
than  was  estimated. 


COST  OVERRUNS  FOR  MAJOR 
WEAPONS  SYSTEMS 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
shame  that  we  have  to  take  the  floor 
during  the  1 -minute  speeches  to  try  to 
explain  a  pending  amendment.  I  un- 
derstand that  there  will  be  a  motion 


offered  to  table  the  motion  to  instruct 
on  the  Nunn  amendment,  and  I  take 
this  very  brief  time  to  explain  to  those 
Members  who  are  not  familiar  with 
what  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
(Mrs.  SCHROEDER)  is  about  to  do  that 
this  is  a  simple  reporting  requirement. 
Since  1980,  according  to  the  re[>orts, 
on  the  47  major  weaE>ons  systems  the 
cost  overruns,  both  due  to  inflation 
and  misestimates,  have  reached  $48 
billion.  We  are  buying  in  1982  the 
same  numt>er  of  weapons  we  had  au- 
thorized in  1980,  except  that  it  is  cost- 
ing us  $48  billion  more. 
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If  we  are  serious  about  a  national  de- 
fense second  to  none,  we  have  to 
squeeze  out  the  cost  growth.  Before 
we  can  do  that  we  have  to  know  on  a 
timely  basis  where  it  is  happening  and 
how  it  is  happening.  That  is  all  this 
amendment  does.  It  does  not  affect 
any  major  weapons  system.  It  just 
gives  the  House  and  the  other  body 
greater  capability  in  terms  of  deter- 
mining where  the  cost  growth  is 
coming  from. 

I  urge  my  colleague^  to  vote  against 
the  motion  to  table  that  will  be  of- 
fered. 


INSTRUCTING  CONFEREES  ON 
DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  AU- 
THORIZATION ACrr  OF  1982 

(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too, 
share  the  concern  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey)  that 
the  minority  will  be  offering  an  at- 
tempt to  gag  a  meaningful  discussion 
about  defense  expenditures  currently 
under  consideration  by  this  Congress. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  yesterday  that  the 
GAO  report  revealed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  grossly  underestimated  the 
cost  expenditures  for  one  of  our  major 
weapons  procurement  programs. 

Why  is  this  House  afraid  to  discuss 
gold-plated  weapons  systems?  Why  is 
the  test  of  our  Defense  Establishment 
going  to  be  measured  by  how  much 
money  we  can  cram  down  the  Penta- 
gon's throat  to  spend  on  our  behalf? 
Why  are  we  afraid?  Is  it  because  we 
may  be  embarrassed  by  huge  cost 
overruns?  Are  we  afraid  that  the 
American  public  will  refuse  to  believe 
that  we  are  spending  their  dollars  on 
defense  matters  wisely? 

I  think  this  debate  is  well  in  order. 
The  gag  rule  motion  to  be  offered  by 
the  minority  should  be  rejected.  Let  us 
bring  Department  of  Defense  expendi- 
tures out  into  the  sunshine  where 
they  can  be  properly  judged  by  every- 
one. 
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MOTION 
EES 
SIONS 
922  OF 


TO  INSTRUCT  CONFER- 

tO     AGREE     TO     PROVI- 

CONTAINED  IN  SECTION 

S.  815.  DEPARTMENT  OF 

DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

OF  198! 

SC^HROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  pr  vileged  motion. 

The  SIfEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
report  the  motion. 

The  Cl^k  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  ScHitoEDER  moves  that  the  managers 
on  the  par ;  of  the  House  at  the  conference 
on  the  disi  treeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  Hoise  amendments  to  the  bill  S.  815 
be  Instruct  ;d  to  agree  to  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  s4ctlon  922  of  the  Senate  bill. 

TABLX  OmaiED  BY  MR.  DICKINSON 

Mr.  DDCKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  table. 

SPEAKER   pro  tempore.   The 
report  the  motion. 
The  ClA-k  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DicBiNSON  moves  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motioi^  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado. 

The   SPEAKER 


The 
Clerk  will 


pro   tempore, 
motion  is  not  debatable. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
table  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  :Mr.  Dickinson). 

The  qu(  tstion  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision ( demanded  by  Mr.  Dickinson) 
there  wer  e— yeas  28,  nays  18. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 


object  to 
a  quorum 
point  of 
present. 
The   S|»EAKER 


the  vote  on  the  ground  that 

is  not  present  and  make  the 

order  that  a  quorum  is  not 


The 


E3vi- 


pro   tempore, 
dently  a  duorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sfrgeant  at  Arms  will   notify 
absent  M  ;mbers. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  aid  there  were— yeas  171,  nays 
224.  not  \f>ting  38,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  287] 
YEAS— 171 


Aluka 

Dannemeyer 

Hendon 

Alboata 

Davis 

HiUls 

Archer 

de  la  Garza 

Holland 

Ashbrook 

Derwinski 

Holt 

Atkinson 

Dickinson 

Hopkins 

Badham 

Doman 

Horton 

Bafalis 

Dougherty 

Huckaby 

BaUey  (MOI 

Drelcr 

Hunter 

Beard 

Duncan 

Hutto 

Bennett 

Dyson 

Hyde 

Bethune 

Edwards  (AL) 

Jeffries 

BevlU 

Edwards  (OK) 

Jenkins 

BlUey 

Emerson 

Johnston 

Bouguard 

Emery 

Jones  (TN) 

Broomfleld 

Erlenbom 

Kazen 

Brown  (OH) 

Pary 

Kemp 

Burgener 

Fiedler 

Kindness 

BuUer 

Fields 

Kramer 

Byron 

Fish 

Lagomarsino 

Campbell 

Plippo 

LatU 

Carman 

Goldwater 

Leath 

ChappeU 

Gonzalez 

LeBoutmier 

Chappie 

OoodUng 

Lee 

Clausen 

Oradison 

Lent 

Collins  (IL) 

Oramm 

Loeffler 

CoUlns  (TX 

Gregg 

Long  (MD) 

Conable 

Grisham 

Lott 

Courier 

Gunderson 

Lowery  (CA) 

Craig 

Hall.  Ralph 

Lungren 

Crane.  Dani 

^1        Hammerschmidt  Marks 

Crane.  Phili 

)        Hansen  (ID) 

Marriott 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hansen  (UT) 

Martin  (NO 

Daniel.  R.  V 

Hartnett 

Martin  (NY) 

McClory 

QulUen 

Spence 

Washington 

Whitley 

Wyden 

McCollum 

Regula 

Stangeland 

Watklns 

Whitten 

Yates 

McDonald 

Rhodes 

Stanton 

Weaver 

Williams  (MT) 

Yatron 

McEwen 

Roberts  (KS) 

Staton 

Weber  (MN) 

Wirth 

Young  (MO) 

McOrath 

Roberts  (SD) 

Stratton 

Weiss 

Wolpe 

Zeferetti 

McHugh 

Robinson 

Stump 

Whitehurst 

Wright 

Mica 
Michel 

Rogers 
Roetenkowski 

Taylor 
Thomas 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-38 

MUler(OH) 

Roth 

Trible 

Alexander 

Derrick 

Luken 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Rousselot 

Vander  Jagt 

Barnard 

Edgar 

Madigan 

Molinari 

Rudd 

Walker 

Beilenson 

Florio 

McCloskey 

Mollohan 

Schulze 

Wampler 

BoUing 

Fountain 

McCurdy 

Moorhead 

Shaw 

Weber  (OH) 

Breaux 

Powler 

Mitchell  (MI 

Morrison 

Shelby 

White 

Burton.  John 

Garcia 

Pepper 

Myers 

Shumway 

Whittaker 

Carney 

Oilman 

Savage 

Napier 

Shuster 

Williams  (OH) 

Clay 

Ginn 

Stark 

Natcher 

SUJander 

Wilson 

Coelho 

Hagedom 

Stenholm 

Nelson 

Skeen 

Winn 

Corcoran 

Hall  (OH) 

Stokes 

NichoU 

Skelton 

Wolf 

Coyne,  James 

Ireland 

Tauke 

Oxley 

Smith  (AL) 

WorUey 

Coyne,  William 

Jones  (NO 

Waxman 

Parris 

Smith  (NE> 

WyUe 

Dellums 

Lewis 

Pashayan 

Smith  (OR) 

Young  (AK) 

Perkins 

Snyder 

Young (PL) 

D  1115 

Price 

Solomon 

Zablockl 

Addabbo 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bereuter 

BiaggI 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Burton,  Phillip 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Danielson 

Daschle 

Daub 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (lA; 

Evans  (IN) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Ferraro 


NAYS— 224 

Findley 

Fithian 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Oaydoa 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarinl 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

HoUenbeck 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobe 

Jeffords 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeier 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levltas 

Livingston 

Long  (LA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Lundlne 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McDade 

McKlnney 

Mikulskl 

MiUer  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

Moakley 


Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Neal 

Nelllgan 

Nowak 

03rien 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Petri 

Peyaer 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

RahaU 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuas 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 


Messrs.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania, 
DUNN,  DANIELSON,  SENSENBREN- 
NER, COATS,  HILER,  EVANS  of 
Iowa,  MARLENEE,  MOORE,  and 
SAWYER  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ALBOSTA  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
Schroeder)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  my  understanding 
of  the  parliamentary  procedure  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
has  succeeded  against  the  motion  to 
table,  in  which  case  she  has  a  privi- 
leged motion  now  pending.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding she  will  have  1  hour  to 
debate  the  motion  now  pending,  and  is 
in  control  of  that  entire  time.  Is  this 
correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  stated  the  issue  correctly. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentlewoman  would 
inform  this  Member  what  amount  of 
time  she  would  be  willing  to  yield  to 
the  opponents  of  the  proposal. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  the  gentleman  did  not 
wish  to  yield  to  me  any  time  at  all. 
The  opponents  wanted  to  gag  us. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  sorry.  I  did 
not  imderstand  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  think  the 
issue  is  whether  or  not  we  can  move 
through  debate  and  to  the  vote  fairly 
rapidly.  If  Members  want  to  ask  for 
time,  I  will  be  happy  to  consider  the 
request.  But  we  have  a  lot  of  Members 
who  wish  to  speak. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  gentlewoman  saying  she  would  de- 
cline to  yield  the  opponents  any  time? 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  No;  I  am'  not 
saying  that  I  would  decline  to  yield.  I 
am  saying  I  am  not  going  to  lock 
myself  into  a  time  because  many  Mem- 
bers have  asked  for  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  is  the  gentle- 
woman suggesting  she  is  not  evenly 
going  to  divide  her  time? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  wants,  we  will  be  more 
than  happy  to  yield  him  30  minutes 
for  debate  purposes  only. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentlewoman  when  she  asked  for 
time  relative  to  a  similar  point  of  dis- 
cussion, was  the  gentlewoman  given 
time? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  No;  but  let  me 
say  that  the  gentlewoman  is  filled 
with  charity  this  morning. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Right.  I  imderstand 
that. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  And  the  gentle- 
woman does  not  believe  in  gagging,  so 
we  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  30  min- 
utes for  debate  only. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I 
understand  that  the  gentlewoman  said 
that  she  would  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
opponents  of  the  motion? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  No;  I  said  I 
would  yield  for  debate  only.  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  debate  only. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  mean  for  debate 
only.  The  gentlewoman  will  yield  30 
minutes  to  this  side  for  debate  only? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  let  me  say  that  the 
motion  to  table  was  not  debatable. 
The  gentlewoman  did  not  ask  for  time, 
and  I  did  not  refuse  it.  The  gentle- 
woman imderstood  that. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
truly  do  want  to  thank  the  many 
Members  who  helped  bring  this  to  the 
floor.  I  did  not  defeat  the  motion  to 
table  by  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  think  this 
is  such  an  important  amendment  is 
that  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
that  we  do  in  this  Congress  is  oversee 
the  management  of  programs.  We 
spend  lots  of  time  discussing  them  and 
voting  for  them,  but  we  never  tend  to 
go  back  and  do  the  followthrough.  It 
is  awfully  Important  for  weapons  pro- 
grams because  we  are  dealing  with 
megabucks.  gigantic  amoimts  of 
money,  and  very  often  it  gets  wasted 
away.  The  Members  have  seen  the  fa- 
cetious articles,  as  well  as  I  have.  But 
U  the  cost  escalation  continues  in  the 


manner  that  it  has.  there  are  people 
who  predict  that  we  will  soon  be  able 
to  only  buy  one  airplane,  one  boat, 
and  one  tank.  Now.  that  is  a  little  face- 
tious, but  research,  development,  and 
program  costs  certainly  are  going 
crazy. 

The  December  1980  SAR.  for  exam- 
ple, showed  that  of  47  of  the  50  weap- 
ons systems,  there  was  over  40  billion 
dollars  worth  of  cost  overruns  in  3 
months.  That  Is  absolutely  incredible. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to 
hear  a  lot  of  debate  about  the  amend- 
ment I  am  instructing  the  House  con- 
ferees to  accept.  Let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers what  it  does.  It  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Nttnn,  and  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly in  the  Senate,  96  to  0.  So, 
I  think  that  says  how  important  it  is. 

It  only  focuses  on  the  approximately 
major  50  weapons  systems  listed  in  the 
SAR.  It  does  not  cover  nuts  and  bolts; 
it  does  not  cover  what  kind  of  shorts 
they  are  buying;  or  what  kind  of  shoes 
they  are  buying. 

□  1130 

Those  systems  acquisition  reports 
are  not  very  usable.  They  look  like 
phone  books,  they  are  generally  classi- 
fied, and  they  tell  you  absolutely  ev- 
erything except  what  you  need  to 
know.  As  a  result,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  a  handle  on  what  the  per  unit  cost 
is  of  our  major  weapons  systems. 

So,  what  Senator  Nunn  did  last  May, 
in  the  Senate,  was  propose  an  experi- 
ment. First  of  aU.  the  experiment  is 
for  1  year  and  1  year  only.  It  expires 
in  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  says  that 
after  each  SAR  comes  in  on  the  50 
major  weapons  systems,  that  the 
person  who  is  in  charge  of  this  weapon 
system  prepares  a  small  document  tell- 
ing us  what  the  unit  cost  is. 

It  uses  the  March  1981  SAR  as  the 
baseline  data. 

The  person  in  charge  of  this  weapon 
system  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Service  how  much  that  weapon  system 
is  being  produced  for.  That  is  as  far  as 
the  amendment  goes  if  that  weapon 
system  is  not  running  10  percent  more 
than  projected  after  inflation  for  pro- 
curement, or  15  percent  more  than  in- 
flation for  research  and  development. 

If  it  turns  out  that  cost  overruns 
exceed  15  or  10  percent,  depending  on 
whether  it  is  a  weapon  or  R.  &  D.. 
then  the  Secretary  of  Defense  must 
report  to  the  Congress  within  30  days. 
In  that  report,  the  Secretary  must  tell 
us  the  reason  for  the  overrun,  the  re- 
sponsible officer  for  that  weapon  pro- 
curement program,  the  actions 
planned  to  restrain  further  growth  in 
the  program,  and  then,  last,  the  con- 
tractor's view  of  why  the  overrun  took 
place  and  what  the  contractor  can  pos- 
sibly do  to  try  to  get  it  under  control. 

Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  saying 
it  shuts  off  funds.  It  does  not  shut  off 
funds  unless  DOD  does  not  send  the 
report  to  the  Congress.  The  club  is 


wielded  only  if  the  report  is  not  over 
here  in  the  30  days.  This  makes  a  lot 
of  sense.  Otherwise  they  are  apt  to 
thumb  their  nose  at  us  and  say  forget 
it. 

The  data  is  clearly  being  collected 
on  every  one  of  these  weapon  systems 
production  processes,  but  it  is  in  gigan- 
tic and  imusable  forms.  This  amend- 
ment only  condenses,  only  targets  who 
is  really  in  charge.  It  makes  one  other 
important  reform. 

Year  after  year  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  imderestimates 
inflation.  I  think  this  amendment  will 
start  to  focus  on  how  and  why  that 
figure  is  underestimated.  I  know  other 
people  would  like  to  talk  about  this.  I 
only  want  to  reiterate:  The  amend- 
ment only  applies  to  50  weapons  sys- 
tems, and  only  if  their  cost  exceeds  a 
certain  limit.  It  is  only  for  1  year.  And 
no  funds  are  shut  off  unless  those  re- 
ports are  not  made  on  time. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielding. 

There  has  been  some  talk  on  the 
floor  here  that  the  difficulty  with  the 
gentlewoman's  motion  of  instruction  is 
that  it  would  force  the  conferees  to 
agree  to  the  Nurm  motion  which  has 
some  technical  difficulties. 

Could  the  gentlewoman  discuss  the 
merits  of  that? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Yes;  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is 
very  much  aware  of  the  fswit  that  a 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  is  ad- 
visory. It  does  not  lock  anyone  into  pe- 
riods and  commas  and  exact  wording. 

I  think  what  it  says  is  that  this  Con- 
gress in  principle  is  advising  the  con- 
ferees that  the  intent  of  the  Nurm 
amendment  is  something  we  approve 
of  and  we  think  should  be  dealt  with.  I 
think  that  is  what  the  whole  issue  is 
all  about. 

I  keep  reminding  people  this  is  not 
saying  that  we  are  adopting  the  Nunn 
amendment  hook,  line,  and  sinker.  We 
are  adopting  the  principle  of  it.  It  is  in 
advisory  form  and  I  think  everybody 
here  is  aware  of  that  distinction.  But  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  pointed  that  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  myself  in  a  very 
anomalous  situation  in  my  position 
here.  The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
(Mrs.  Schroeder)  has  served  with  me 
on  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee  for  many  years,  as  well 
as  the  full  committee,  and  I  am  abso- 
lutely and  totally  in  agreement  with 
the    thrust    of    the    so-called    Nunn 
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amendment.  I  have  no  problem  with 
the  inten ,. 

The  pe(  iple  in  this  House  who  do  not 
deal  witli  this  and  are  not  intimately 
acquaint*  d  with  it  cannot  fully  appre- 
ciate wha  t  is  involved  here,  but  I  guess 
since  the  time  when  Mr.  McNamara 
was  Secretary  of  Defense,  each  year 
when  the  projected  costs  of  weapon 
systemis  ;ome  over  and  we  are  told 
what  a  w<  >apon  system  will  cost  and  we 
look  at  tl  le  fine  print,  we  get  down  to 
the  inflat  ion  factor. 

The  inJIation  factor  historically  has 
been  errc  neously  low.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  oie  time  the  B-1  research  and 
development  inflation  factor  was  pro- 
jected at  1.9  percent  when  it  was  in 
fact  runn  ng  at  12  percent. 

This  hjs  been  gone  through  in  ad- 
ministrat  on  after  administation  and  it 
has  not  vsiried.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  persjn  in  this  House  who  has 
been  moi  e  vociferous  and  outspoken 
in  his  crticism  of  this  practice  than 
the  Meml  >er  in  the  well.  This  is  part  of 
the  problem  that  we  are  trying  to  get 
at  and  piirt  of  the  problem  that  the 
Nunn  am  jndment  seeks  to  redress  and 
to  correct . 

My  colleagues  ask,  "Why  do  you 
always  us  e  a  false  or  spurious  inflation 
factor?  V^hy  do  you  put  5.6  percent 
when  we  know  it  is  rimning  10  or  15 
percent?" 

The  f ac  t  is,  the  OMB  directs  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  use  these  fac- 
tors. We  isk  why?  If  we  finally  get  an 
answer  t  ley  say.  "If  you  put  them 
higher  tlen  the  contractors  know 
what  this  inflation  factor  is  that  the 
Departm<  nt  is  using,"  so  it  becomes  a 
self-fulfil  ing  prophesy  and  they  auto- 
matically raise  their  estimates  to  the 
point  that  is  used  by  the  Department 
of  Def ena  e. 

We  asfe  the  converse  question: 
"When  l^ve  you  ever  been  right?  By 
putting  i1  low.  what  have  you  accom- 
plished?" All  it  does  is  cause  a  stretch- 
out and  ii  tcrease  in  unit  costs. 

I  have  been  critical  of  this  for  as 
long  as  I  have  been  on  the  committee. 
I  suppos^,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  when 
we  appropriate  money  for  a  year,  we 
authorize!  it  and  appropriate  it,  and 
say  we  expect  to  spend  $100  million  to 
build  30  4ircraft,  and  we  are  using  a  5- 
percent  inflation  factor.  Before  the 
year  is  OA^r  we  find  out  that  5  percent 
srcent  but  it  is  10  percent— 
brcent  on  $100  million  is  $10 


Is  not  5 
and  10 
million. 
Then 
amount 


ou  are  short  half  of  that 
f  money.  What  do  they  do? 
They  stretch  out  the  production  rate. 
When  you  stretch  out  the  production 
rate  to  fii  up  the  2  months,  your  over- 
head ana  costs  keep  on  going.  That 
means  they  are  going  to  be  building 
fewer  ani  pay  the  same  amount  of 
money  so  the  unit  cost  goes  up. 

This  go  es  on  in  weapon  system  after 
weapon  s:  rstem.  Every  one  I  know  of. 


We  even  asked  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment to  tell  us  one  weapon 
system  that  they  are  procuring  at  the 
most  economic  rate  and  he  came  up 
with  one.  We  checked  it  out  and  he 
was  wrong.  Not  one  that  I  know  of  has 
been  procured  at  the  most  economic 
rate. 

So  the  thrust  of  this  amendment  is 
good.  I  support  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose. My  problem  is  that  I  do  not 
think  that  we  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  should  go  into  a 
conference  with  our  hands  tied. 

We  are  in  conference  today.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  conference  meeting 
had  to  be  put  over  so  we  could  partici- 
pate in  the  debate  that  is  pending  at 
this  second. 

We  met  with  Senator  Nunn  and  his 
staff  yesterday.  We  have  been  meeting 
with  them  for  3  weeks.  We  were  fully 
confident  that  we  would  resolve  the 
issue  today.  We  were  making  progress. 
There  are  certain  things  I  wiU  point  to 
in  a  moment  I  do  not  agree  with.  But 
our  staffs  have  been  meeting.  I  have 
been  meeting.  I  was  on  the  phone  yes- 
terday with  Senator  Nunn.  I  have 
been  on  the  phone  with  him  several 
times  trying  to  effect  the  same  pur- 
pose, the  same  intent. 

What  we  do  here  is  say,  "All  right, 
you  House  conferees,  we  are  not  going 
to  trust  you  to  go  and  work  your  will 
and  do  what  we  think  is  best;  we  are 
going  to  bind  your  hands  and  go  in 
and  say  take  the  Nunn  amendment. 
We  will  not  negotiate.  Take  it." 

Well,  very  few  people  in  this  House 
even  know  what  is  in  the  Nunn 
amendment  and  you  are  going  to  tell 
us  to  take  it. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  what  part  of 
the  problem  is.  The  Nunn  amendment 
language  here  says: 

Section  (bXl):  If  the  Secretary  concerned 
determines,  on  the  basis  of  any  report  sub- 
mitted to  him  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
that  the  total  pro-am  acquisition  unit  cost 
(including  any  increase  for  expected  InHa- 
tion)  for  any  major  defense  system  for 
which  no  procurement  funds  are  authorized 
in  this  Act  has  Increased  by  more  than  15 
per  centum  .  .  . 

My  point  being  that  inflation  is  in- 
cluded. This  is  one  of  the  elements 
here  that  is  going  to  be  contained. 

We  know  that  the  inflation  factor  is 
wrong  and  we  know  that  this  is  the 
thing  we  are  trying  to  get  at.  But  what 
happens? 

Well,  on  one  of  the  major  systems,  it 
says,  when  there  is  an  ovemin,  then 
the  Secretary  must  come  back  and  tell 
us  these  things.  But  then  if  it  is  a 
major  weapon  system  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  not  one  of  the  Service  Secre- 
taries must  certify,  he  must  certify, 
that  such  system  is  essential  to  nation- 
al defense  and  no  alternative  exists 
that  the  new  estimates  or  the  total 
program  acquisition  cost  are  reasona- 
ble, that  is  the  new  ones  are  reasona- 
ble, and  he  has  to  certify  that  the 


management  structure  for  such  major 
defense  system  is  adequate  to  prevent 
future  increases  in  total  program  ac- 
quisition unit  cost  or  unit  acquisition 
cost. 

D  1145 

What  does  that  mean?  That  means 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  then  is 
put  in  a  position  of  having  to  certify 
that  if  we  have  a  very  large  inflation, 
which  has  caused  the  overrun,  he  has 
got  tj  certify  that  he  has  that  under 
control,  too.  He  cannot  do  that.  What 
happens  if  he  does  not  is  that  we  are 
going  to  terminate  our  obligations  and 
other  expenditures  which  will  inter- 
rupt the  contract,  whether  it  be  build- 
ing a  Trident  submarine  or  building  an 
aircraft  or  a  space  vehicle  or  whatever. 
You  stop  and  you  lay  people  off.  You 
pay  termination  costs  and  then  after 
the  compliance  is  made,  they  you  say, 
"OK  boys,  everybody  come  on  back." 
You  go  find  the  workers  and  every- 
body goes  back  to  work  because  he  has 
complied  now. 

I  am  saying  that  we  are  putting  an 
impossible  burden  on  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  these  are  not  my  works.  I 
have  a  letter  here  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  addressed  to  Senator 
Tower,  and  he  says,  in  effect: 

.  Inasmuch  as  breeches  of  thresholds  and 
budgeting  must  first  be  identified  before  I 
have  made  my  final  decision  regarding  the 
OOD's  next  budget,  the  reports  could  be 
premature.  This  unit  cost  report  would 
either  preempt  my  decision— 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  speaking— 
or  be  in  error  depending  upon  the  course  of 
action  selected. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  the  wording 
which  would  require  the  secretaries  of  mili- 
tary departments  to  submit  reports  directly 
to  the  Congress  and  not  to  the  Secretary.  It 
is  my  responsibility— 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  says— 

to  improve  or  disapprove  major  systems,  ac- 
quisitions, within  a  department,  and  I  could 
be  placed  In  an  untenable  position  if  the 
service  secretaries  were  to  submit  such  re- 
ports directly  to  the  Congress  and  not  come 
tlirough  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  Research  has  written  a  similar 
letter. 

My  point  is  that  we  are  putting  a 
burden  on  the  Secretary  that  he 
caimot  meet;  my  point  being  further 
that  these  objections  can  be  worked 
out  in  conference  and  will  be,  I  am 
sure,  with  Senator  Nunn.  We  are  both 
reasonable  and  that  is  what  a  confer- 
ence is  about;  but  to  say  that  we 
cannot  even  go  into  conference  and 
have  any  room  to  negotiate  errors  of 
legitimate  concern,  that  we  have  to 
buy  in  toto  what  Mr.  Nunn  has  said 
over  there  without  even  the  Members 
of  this  House  knowing  what  is  in  it,  to 
tell  us  that  we  have  got  to  accept  it,  I 
think  is  imtenable  and  unacceptable. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Let  me  yield  to 
the  gentleman  on  the  committee  and 
then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
other  gentleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Now,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  has  said  that  this  is  not 
binding  on  the  conferees. 

Now,  the  gentleman  'n  the  well 
seems  to  think  that  it  is.  This  is  the  di- 
lemma that  the  rest  of  us  are  faced 
with. 

The  gentleman  agrees  with  the 
thrust  of  the  Nunn  amendment,  but 
he  wants  to  be  able  in  conference  to 
suggest  certain  things  that  he  has 
been  talking  about. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Exactly. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Will  the  motion  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  prohibit 
the  conferees  from  doing  \frhat  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  wants  done? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  think  in  this  in- 
stance, in  the  words  of  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado,  I  think  they  are 
misleading  and  no  doubt  unintention- 
ally so;  but  as  to  the  effect  instructing 
the  conferees  of  the  House  have,  this 
simply  says  that  the  House  conferees 
within  the  parameters  of  the  language 
must  accept  it. 

Now,  you  can  make  technical  addi- 
tions and  corrections.  You  can  change 
commas  and  periods,  but  the  thrust  of 
what  is  included  in  it,  you  cannot 
change;  so  while  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  purpose  of  it,  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  it  works  mischief  in 
other  areas  that  were  not  intended  by 
the  author  of  the  amendment.  I  think 
we  can  work  those  out  in  conference  if 
we  are  not  mandated  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Well,  I  certainly  under- 
stand, the  gentleman  has  made  a  good 
statement  here.  He  has  outlined  the 
issues  quite  well. 

I  have  checked  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. If  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee comes  back  with  language  that  is 
not  identical  to  the  Nunn-Warner 
amendment,  there  will  not  be  a  point 
of  order  that  can  rest  against  it,  so 
there  is  some  flexibility  for  the  confer- 
ees. 

The  way  I  view  this,  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  today  is  to  stiffen 
the  spine,  the  resolve  of  the  conferees, 
to  try  to  come  to  grips  with  this  very 
difficult  and  very  important  problem. 

If  we  could  only,  out  of  this  effort, 
force  OMB  to  allow  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  give  an  honest  assessment 
of  inflation,  I  think  we  would  accom- 
plish a  great  deal  here  today. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  agree. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  think  there  has  been 
no  one  in  the  House  who  has  spoken 
out  more  strongly  than  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  on  this  important  subject. 

What  we  are  here  today  saying  is 
that  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  issue.  We  want  our  con- 


ferees to  go  in  there  and  come  back 
with  the  strongest  possible  position. 

I,  for  one,  would  not  expect  them  to 
come  back  and  accept  unilaterally  the 
Nunn  amendment,  but  we  do  not  want, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  have  them  walk 
away  from  it  and  not  come  back  with  a 
strong  provision  that  will  help  us  in  a 
constructive  way  to  deal  with  this  Im- 
portant problem. 

I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
gentleman  understands  that.  That  is 
my  intention  and  I  think  that  is  the 
intention  of  the  people  who  have  of- 
fered this  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. Just  let  me  say  that  I  did  not 
think  that  I  was  in  need  of  strengthen- 
ing my  backbone  on  this  thing.  I  have 
been  pretty  adamant  on  it  and  I  have 
been  pretty  forthcoming  virith  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  main  objection  that  I  have  is 
that  we  are  writing  into  statutory  law 
a  triggering  mechanism  that  could,  if 
the  Secretary  cannot  certify  that  the 
structure  for  such  major  defense  sys- 
tems is  adequate  to  prevent  further  in- 
creases in  total  program  acquisitions, 
which  I  have  to  interpret  to  mean  in- 
flation also,  that  it  would  automatical- 
ly trigger  the  cessation  of  funds,  that 
you  cannot  go  forward  with  construc- 
tion, it  would  terminate  contracts. 
These  are  the  problems  that  I  want  to 
get  at. 

I  think  it  is  major  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  one  of  the  technical  things  that 
we  would  have  within  our  jurisdiction 
to  accept  it  if  we  were  bound. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  to  yield  so 
that  I  can  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
has  expressed  his  opinion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INtJOIRY 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  propound  a  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
motion  offered  by  Mrs.  Schroeder  was 
that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference  of  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  to 
the  bill  S.  815  be  instructed  to  agree  to 
the  provisions  contained  in  section  922 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

My  inquiry  is  to  what  extent  does 
that  motion  allow  the  House  conferees 
to  deviate  in  any  way  from  the  specific 
provisions  of  section  922  of  the  Senate 
bUl? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  advises  the  gentleman  that  no 
point  of  order  would  lie  against  the 
conference  report  if  the  House  confer- 
ees do  not  follow  the  instructions  of 
the  House,  should  the  House  agree  to 
the  motion  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  In  other  words,  we 
could  accept  a  provision  on  limiting 
cost  growth  that  does  not  follow  the 
precise  wording  of  section  922  of  the 
Senate  bill? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  not  going  to  rule  on  what  will 
be  in  the  scope  of  the  conference.  The 
Chair  is  advising  only  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  motion. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Does  this  mean, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  I,  who  have  been 
working  on  a  substitute  for  the  Nunn 
amendment,  come  up  with  something 
that  does  not  have  one  or  two  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Nunn  amendment  In 
it,  we  are  not  in  violation  of  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  restate  the  parliamentary 
situation;  that  no  point  of  order  would 
lie  for  the  reason  that  the  conferees 
have  not  followed  the  instructions 
should  the  House  adopt  the  motion  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

The  motion  to  instruct  is  advisory. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  then 
what  is  the  struggle  all  about? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
the  point  on  which  I  rise  and  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  to  respond, 
if  the  gentleman  would.  I  respect  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  deeply  and 
think  his  position  is  quite  clear  in  the 
matter  of  strong  military  defense  for 
this  country;  but  the  gentleman  said 
from  the  well  that  he  agrees  complete- 
ly with  the  thnist  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  With  the  thrust  of 
what  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
was  trying  to  do,  and  we  just  heard  a 
parliamentary  ruling  that  the  flexibil- 
ity is  here  for  us  to  keep  the  thnist 
and  to  improve  in  terms  of  i's  being 
dotted  and  t's  being  crossed. 

In  view  of  that  statement,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  can  support  this 
amendment  and  let  us  move  on  with  a 
strong  and  accountable  military  ex- 
penditure in  this  country. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman;  but  let  me  respond  by 
saying  that  I  feel  sure  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman stays  here  long  enough  to  be 
appointed  a  conferee,  that  the  gentle- 
man, too,  would  resent  before  we  even 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  out  our 
differences  with  the  other  body, 
before  there  has  even  been  any  hint 
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that  there  ^iras  an  insoluble  problem, 
that  there  n  as  any  hint  of  giving  in  or 
capitulating  on  any  House  position, 
that  we  woiJd  have  our  hands  bound 
and  instructed  to  go  over  and  accept 
whatever  it  offered,  without  any 
reason  for  iU 

It  comes  86  a  surprise  and  we  on  the 
committee  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  the  negotiations  just  do  not  want 
to  have  this  edict  handed  to  us. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  in  the  well.  I, 
for  one,  want  to  say  that  I  trust  the 
gentleman  ind  I  trust  aU  conferees 
and  I  have  is  much  confidence  in  the 
gentleman's  judgment  as  in  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia. 

When  you  go  in  there  being  instruct- 
ed by  the  bqdy,  you  do  not  go  in  there 
with  any  leverage  to  sit  down  and  to 
negotiate  legitimate  differences  and 
legitimate  approaches  to  a  problem  in 
which  you  aeree  with  the  general  con- 
cept, r 

I  think  it  Is  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
in  our  conferees. 

I  think  th9  gentleman  from  Alabama 
said  he  supports  the  Nunn  amend- 
ment. There  are  things  to  be  worked 
out  that  are  more  than  technical. 

I  join  in  hsping  that  this  body  would 
send  the  ccjnferees  into  that  confer- 
ence able  tb  negotiate  without  this 
hanging  over  their  heads. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr.  DOWBTEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DICK6. 1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWyrary.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
fascinated  tof  our  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  iDinois,  telling  us  about  in- 
structions tcj  conferees. 

Is  my  memory  not  clear,  but  has  not 
the  gentlenjan  in  times  past  helped 
the  House  t<>  instruct  its  conferees  on 
the  questioti  of  abortion  with  the 
Senate?        ! 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  to  reply? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Briefly. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  do  not  recaU.  but  I  con- 
sider instrudtions  very  seriously.  I  am 
not  saying  tltey  are  nothing. 

It  seems  qd  me  the  position  on  the 
other  side  ia  that  this  is  really  kind  of 
advisory  and  a  little  nudge,  but  it  does 
not  mean  am  that  much.  I  take  them 
very  seriouay.  as  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  AJabama  does. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  reclai^  my  time. 

I  rise  in  ^upport  of  this  motion.  I 
think  todayi  we  face  a  crisis  in  this 
country,  a  credibility  crisis,  about  how 


we  spend  the  taxpayers'  money.  A 
recent  poll  in  the  New  York  Times 
suggested  that  the  American  people 
think  that  we  waste  46  cents  out  of 
every  tax  doUar. 

In  my  view,  we  have  to  come  to  grips 
with  that  credibility  problem  if  we  as  a 
Congress,  are  to  be  able  to  retain  the 
support  we  need  for  the  increased  in- 
vestment needed  for  a  strong  national 
defense. 

The  selected  acquisition  report  cov- 
ering the  last  quarter  of  1980  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  early  this  year 
on  the  47  major  weapons  systems  that 
we  were  procuring.  The  cost  increased 
in  3  months  by  $47.5  billion.  Half  of 
that  was  a  result  of  underestimated  in- 
flation. The  other  half  was  cost 
growth,  change  orders,  and  all  the 
other  things  that  we  have  heard  about 
for  so  many  years  from  the  Pentagon. 

I  un  a  strong  supporter  of  national 
defense,  and  yet  I  think  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  insist  that  OMB  and 
the  Defense  Department  provide  an 
honest  number  on  inflation.  We  are 
not  going  to  get  that  honest  number 
imtll  they  are  forced  to  come  to  this 
Congress,  with  reports  to  the  relevant 
committees,  and  face  up  to  the  over- 
nms  that  are  caused  not  only  by  infla- 
tion, but  by  endless  change  orders 
that  come  on  every  major  weapons 
systems. 

We  have  been  sitting  downstairs 
trying  to  mark  up  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  for  1982.  In  fact,  we  do 
not  have  enough  money,  I  say  to  the 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body,  to 
fund  every  single  weapons  system  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  wants. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  said  it 
so  well.  What  we  are  doing  today  with 
the  system  that  we  have  now  is 
stretching  out  weapons  systems  pro- 
curement, driving  up  the  unit  costs, 
and  we  are  going  to  make  the  problem 
worse  and  worse  as  the  years  go  for- 
ward. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  demand  from 
this  administration,  any  administra- 
tion, an  honest  statement  about  cost 
overruns  and  inflation,  and  until  we 
require  this  kind  of  reporting,  we  are 
not  going  to  get  it. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  suid  my  friend  from  Ala- 
bama, that  I  have  faith  in  our  confer- 
ees. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton has  expired. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
faith  that  the  conferees  will  go  into 
that  conference  and  come  back  with  a 
strong  provision.  It  was  my  concern, 
and  I  think  the  concern  of  other  Mem- 
bers, that  we  were  hearing  that  the 
administration  and  others  were  trying 
to  undercut  the  efforts  to  get  a  solid 
provision  in  the  conference  committee. 


I  hope  that  will  not  happen.  I  think 
that  you  can  do  the  Job,  but  I  think 
this  instruction  gives  the  conferees  a 
little  stronger  position  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  trying  to  get  them  to 
finaUy  admit  that  they  have  been  un- 
derstating inflation  for  years  and  this 
will  help  us  resolve  that  problem.  If 
we  can  do  that  one  thing,  we  wUl  do  a 
good  thing  not  only  for  the  Congress, 
but  also  for  the  contractors,  who  are 
forced  to  eat  that  inflation,  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Defense,  and  the  taxpay- 
ers. I  think  it  is  time  to  change  the 
way  we  have  been  doing  business. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

O  1200 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  actually  the  House  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
through  a  special  procurement  proce- 
dures panel,  has  been  holding  hearings 
over  the  last  6  months.  I  am  a  member 
of  that  panel.  We  have  had  a  niunber 
of  field  hearings  on  some  of  the  major 
weapons  systems. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakab). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  support  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment.  I  recall 
when  my  colleagues  from  Colorado  at- 
tempted to  get  half  of  the  waste  and 
cost  ovemms  reduced  to  eliminate  $8 
billion  of  the  $16  billion  in  cost  over- 
runs that  were  found  by  a  GAO 
report,  that  her  amendment  was  de- 
feated. It  is  as  If  we  do  not  want  to 
eliminate  waste  when  it  relates  to  the 
Defense  Department. 

Incidentally,  that  amount  that  the 
gentlewoman  had  chosen  to  try  to 
eliminate  with  respect  to  the  Defense 
authorization  bill  was  about  the  same 
amount  of  the  cost  reductions  for  our 
social  security  recipients  over  a  3-year 
period.  So,  I  thought  that  was  rather 
imbelievable,  that  her  amendment, 
her  modest  amendment,  was  defeated 
some  weeks  ago. 

The  question  really  is,  why  should 
the  Defense  Department  be  sacred 
when  it  comes  to  waste  and  cost  over- 
nms.  Those  of  us  who  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder)  are  not  op- 
posed to  our  Nation's  defense.  I  per- 
sonally have  always  supported  our  De- 
fense bill.  But  the  American  people 
want  to  eliminate  fraud  and  abuse  not 
only  in  human  services  which  saves 
thousands,  but  in  other  agencies  like 
the  Department  of  Defense,  which 
saves  billions.  Think  of  the  taxpayer 
for  a  change.  Let  us  eliminate  fraud 
and  abuse  and  help  our  Nation's  de- 
fense at  the  same  time. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hunter)  for  purposes 
of  debate.  

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply  like  to 
say  I  am  a  member  of  the  Special  Pro- 
curement Procedures  Panel  that  was 
started  this  year  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  In  fact,  we  have  held 
a  large  number  of  hearings.  We  have 
had  field  hearings.  We  have  visited 
many  of  the  contractors  who  produce 
some  of  the  weapons  systems  that 
have  had  major  cost  overruns. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  hearings 
here  that  culminated  yesterday  with 
the  testimony  of  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Carlucci.  We  have  a  niunber 
of  recommendations  coming  up.  We, 
too,  have  some  recommendations 
which  will  call  for  some  type  of  trig- 
gering mechanism,  cost  reporting. 

But  we  have  a  problem  with  accept- 
ing the  Senate  recommendations, 
which  I  understand  came  about  with- 
out benefit  of  hearings. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  If  she  could 
address  that  point. 

Is  that  true,  that  Senator  Nunn  had 
no  hearings  on  this? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  respond  tf  the  gentleman 
will  yield. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Oberstar).  The  Chair  would  observe  it 
is  not  appropriate  to  refer  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  other  body.  It  is  not  in 
order  to  refer  to  Senators  by  name.  It 
is  not  in  order  to  refer  to  debates, 
probable  action,  or  procedure  of  the 
Senate. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Then  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  say  that  part  of  the 
problem  has  been  people  are  talking 
about  a  much  more  comprehensive 
overview,  one  which  deals  with  main- 
tainability, durability,  and  reliability.  I 
think  that  is  what  the  gentleman  on 
the  other  side  is  talking  about:  that  we 
want  it  more  comprehensive.  This  does 
not  deal  with  that. 

We  are  hoping  and  looking  for  legis- 
lation from  the  subcommittee  that 
you  are  on  dealing  with  the  more  com- 
prehensive problem. 

This  is  just  for  1  year.  There  were 
meetings  about  this  issue.  It  is  a  4- 
page  amendment.  It  is  terribly  techni- 
cal. It  only  deals  with  1  year,  dealing 
with  cost  overruns  on  50  weapons  sys- 
tems under  the  SAR.  So,  it  is  very 
tiny,  and  that  is  why  they  felt  it  was 
not 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  I  could  reclaim  my 
time,  actually  the  gentlewoman  is  in 
error  if  she  is  under  the  impression 
that  our  committee  was  dealing  with  a 
broader  area.  Actually  we  were  dealing 
specifically  with  cost  overruns. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  briefly  that  I 
see  a  few  things  in  this  sunamary  of 
the  amendment  that  I  think  are  not  in 


order.  I  notice  they  are  talking  about 
10-percent,  15-percent  cost  overruns.  It 
is  a  fact  that  in  some  of  our  critical 
material  market  baskets,  and  I  am 
talking  about  cobalt,  tantalum,  chro- 
mium, this  type  of  thing,  we  have  40 
or  50  percent  inflation  rates.  And  I 
still  do  not  think  that  the  other  body 
spent  as  much  time,  as  many  hours, 
had  as  many  hearings  as  we  are  under- 
taking right  now  in  coming  up  with 
our  program. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield.  I  think  that  is  true. 
Many  of  the  strategic  materials  have 
escalated  phenomenally.  But  the  way 
to  solve  that  is  when  the  report  comes 
to  the  Congress  explaining  the  10-  or 
15-percent  cost  overrun,  that  is  put  in 
there.  We  are  not  expecting  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  the  Secretaries  of 
the  different  services  to  go  out  and 
change  the  cobalt  market.  We  want  an 
explanation  so  we  can  explain  to  the 
taxpayers  what  is  happening  to  their 
very  precious  dollars. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  May  I  inquire 
how  much  time  each  side  has  remain- 
ing at  this  point? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
Schroeder)  has  15  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson)  has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  sitting 
here  I  have  been  absolutely  amazed  at 
my  colleagues,  particularly  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle,  as  they  sit  in 
their  seats  and  their  knees  tremble  in 
fear  of  the  language  of  the  gentlewom- 
an's amendment. 

We  are  not  declaring  war  on  cost 
overruns  here.  If  we  are  talking  war. 
then  this  amendment  is  a  popgun. 

This  amendment  simply  says  that 
the  Department  has  to  provide  for  the 
Congress  some  information  when  a 
case  of  a  cost  overrun  takes  place. 
Then  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  decide 
what  to  do. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  can 
make  all  his  arguments  at  that  time, 
based  on  the  merits  of  each  case 
brought  forward  under  this  procedure. 

Now,  does  this  mean  the  sky  is  fall- 
ing on  the  Defense  Establishment  of 
this  coimtry?  Does  this  mean  that 
somehow  we  are  going  to  weaken  and 
wreck  the  procurement  practices  of 
the  U.S.  Government?  I  think  not.  All 
this  says  is  we  are  going  to  require  a 
report. 

Now,  I  just  have  to  tell  you,  I  am 
amazed  to  see  all  of  this  trembling,  all 
this  fear,  and  all  this  fright.  Because  I 
heard  from  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  in  previous  de- 
bates, on  human  services  questions, 
programs  for  nutrition,  programs  for 


school  lunches,  programs  for  the  eld- 
erly and  all  the  rest,  that  this  is  a 
tough  time,  budgetwise,  in  this  coun- 
try and  we  have  to  make  serious  cuts. 

I  daresay  that  if  the  motion  dealt 
with  cost  overruns  or  excessive  costs  in 
food  stamps,  instead  of  defense  spend- 
ing, my  friends  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle  would  be  climbing  all  over 
themselves  to  sponsor  this  amend- 
ment. But  we  are  not  talking  about 
food  stamps,  are  we?  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  food  for  the  poor.  We  are 
not  talking  about  help  for  the  needy. 
We  are  talking  about  overruns  in  costs 
that  the  taxpayers  have  to  absorb  that 
are  uimecessary  and  that  Congress 
needs  to  examine. 

But  for  my  Republican  colleagues 
who  have  spoken  so  far,  defense 
spending  waste  seems  to  be  different. 
Well,  I  want  to  say  that  the  only  dif- 
ference is  that  military  spending  proj- 
ects are  lobbied  by  people  who  wear 
$500  suits.  And  no  one  lobbies  for  the 
poor. 

I  urge  support  of  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hertel),  who  is  a  new 
member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Sr>eaker,  I  am  not  sure  what  we 
are  debating  here  today. 

This  Congress  has  made  great 
strides  in  cutting  the  budget.  We  can 
argue  about  how  it  was  cut,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  are  too  many  people 
that  did  not  agree  we  have  to  move 
toward  balancing  the  budget. 

But  I  think  it  is  clear  from  talking  to 
constituents,  from  the  mail,  from 
public  opinion  polls,  that  certainly 
people  are  just  as  concerned  about 
waste  in  the  Defense  Department  as 
they  are  in  any  other  program,  be  it 
food  stamps  or  anything  else.  I  think 
that  when  it  is  clear  that  we  have  to 
strengthen  our  defenses  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  even  more  important  to  keep 
the  faith  with  the  American  people  so 
that  they  can  understand  how  the 
money  is  being  spent,  they  can  see  it  is 
being  spent  properly,  and  if  we  do  not 
keep  that  faith  with  the  American 
people,  I  think  we  can  be  assured  that 
at  some  point  some  mistakes  will  be 
made  along  the  way.  If  we  do  not  have 
strong  oversight  over  spending,  this 
Congress  will  be  very  embarrassed. 
Money  will  be  wasted.  And,  in  fact,  we 
will  lose  part  of  the  mandate  we  have 
to  have  to  strengthen  the  convention- 
al forces  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  surprised  to 
see  the  rollcall  to  table  this  motion 
that  we  just  had,  because  many  of  the 
people  who  voted  to  cut  the  budget  in 
certain  ways  without  any  thought  as 
to  what  was  being  cut  out  completely, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  min- 
imum social  security  benefits,  things 
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of  that  s<  rt,  with  very  little  debate, 
and  with  a  document  that  day  that 
was  not  even  detailed,  are  afraid  to 
have  grealer  tightening  of  procedures 
regarding  the  huge  defense  spending 
that  we  ar »  having. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  m  nutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Mar]  land  (Mrs.  Holt). 

Mrs.  HCLT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldin  %. 

Mr.  Spei  iker,  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  geitleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuCoiN).  who  was  concerned  about 
the  tremb  ing  knees  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  thj  nk  we  are  missing  the  point 
here.  The-e  is  nobody  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  who  is  not  con- 
cerned about  cutting  out  waste,  curb- 
ing the  ccst  of  our  weapons  systems. 
But  this  goes  in  the  wrong  direction. 
This  incnsases  the  cost.  This  does 
nothing  to  improve  our  industrial 
base,  which  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  t  hat  we  have. 

If  we  hnve  stop  and  start-up  costs, 
that  is  going  to  add  to  the  cost.  If  we 
overestimJte  the  cost  of  weapons 
system.  w((  are  going  to  have  self-ful- 
filling pre  phesy  that  makes  it  cost 
more.  So  i  is  a  very,  very  serious  prob- 
lem. 

Now,  we  have  just  gotton  rid  of  the 
Vinson-Tri  jnmel  Act.  We  had  many 
days  of  hearings  on  that  particular 
act,  which  was  one  that  required  a  lot 
of  paperwjrk  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
fense Defartment.  We  had  45  wit- 
nesses before  our  committee,  and 
there  was  not  one  witness  who  felt 
that  addiig  that  additional  paper- 
work, tha:  additional  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Defense  Department  to 
figure  out  why  they  are  costing  so 
much,  whv  our  weapons  systems  are 
costing  so  much,  that  this  was  coun- 
terproductive and  it  was  running  the 
cost  up. 

I  think  here  are  other  things  that 
we  shoulc  be  doing.  We  should  be 
after  OMll  to  try  to  get  at  inflation. 
But  this  is  not  the  way  to  go. 

It  is  a  d  fficult  problem,  and  I,  too, 
resent  the  fact  that  we  are  not  given 
the  opporl  unity  to  really  try  to  work 
this  out  in  our  own  committee.  I  think 
that  we  aie  having  hearings  on  it,  we 
are  trying  every  way  possible  to  ifind 
the  answer  to  this.  But  we  do  need 
some  leewi  ,y. 

Mr.  HUI TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewom  an  yield? 

Mrs.  HO  LT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Califbmia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  I  lentlewoman  for  her  percep- 
tion of  th  e  problem.  We  have  been 
working  liard  on  this  procurement 
process  aiid  the  cost  overruns.  We 
have  a  lo:  of  questions  unanswered 
right  now. 

Mrs.  SCiROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  mii  utes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  :Mr.  Downey). 


Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  go  through  some 
of  the  arguments  we  have  heard,  why 
this  is  impossible,  that  the  language  is 
too  restrictive;  as  the  Parliamentarian 
suggests,  and  as  we  have  heard  ex- 
plained, there  is  plenty  of  flexibility  in 
terms  of  what  the  House  conferees  can 
do  with  the  Senate. 

Does  anyone  disagree  with  the  sub- 
stance of  this  amendment?  Of  course 
not.  No  one  disagrees  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment.  No  one  dis- 
agrees that  there  needs  to  be  account- 
ability in  terms  of  wiio  manages  the 
program,  what  they  say  about  it,  and 
the  fact  that  there  should  be  timely 
reporting. 

Now,  there  are  already  some  report- 
ing requirements,  but  what  we  are 
asking  for,  and  what  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Georgia  is  asking 
for,  and  95  other  Members  of  the 
other  body  were  asking  for  is  that 
there  be  an  orderly  reporting  require- 
ment on  cost  increases  in  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

That  is  what  is  at  issue  here;  not  the 
fact  that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee is  having  hearings  and  is  working 
diligently.  Wonderful.  I  hope  they  do 
work  even  harder.  I  do  not  see  how 
this  in  any  way  impedes  the  fine  work 
the  procurement  committees  are  doing 
in  terms  of  getting  at  other  problems, 
as  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
mentioned:  Maintainability,  durabili- 
ty, reliability  of  weapons  systems.  All 
of  that  needs  to  be  looked  into. 

This  is  a  reporting  requirement. 
This  is  an  accounting  requirement. 
This  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  go 
behind  and  take  a  look  at  the  faceless 
and  nameless  people  who  manage 
weapons  systems  and  make  them  come 
forward  and  account  for  the  decisions 
they  have  made.  This  happens  inter- 
nally, inside  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  now  we  want  to  maintain  a 
bit  more  accountability  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  you,  those  of  you  who  are  in 
doubt  about  this  amendment,  this  did 
not  pass  the  other  body  unanimously 
because  this  was  an  issue  of  the  right 
or  an  issue  of  the  left.  This  is  simply 
an  attempt,  and  a  very  anemic  one  at 
that,  to  try  to  get  hold  of  costs.  Please, 
please  support  it  in  that  light. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton.  ) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  we  are 
probably  spinning  our  wheels  here  to 
go  into  these  details  because  it  does 
not  really  matter  what  the  conference 
comes  out  with,  we  will  still  be  in 
accord  with  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado.  But  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  I  am  being  recog- 
nized only  for  purposes  of  debate,  I 


would  have  offered  a  motion  that 
nobody  should  be  permitted  to  vote 
for  the  Schroeder  motion  until  and 
unless  they  had  actually  read  the 
Nunn  amendment.  I  think  the  discus- 
sions that  we  have  had  on  the  subject 
of  the  gentlewoman's  motion  Indicate 
that  not  too  many  people  have  really 
read  the  amendment;  I  think  we  can 
all  accept  the  proposition  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  not  infallible.  The 
reason  they  had  a  96-to-O  vote  on  this 
amendment  was  very  likely  because 
nobody  over  there  had  read  it  either. 

In  fact.  Senator  Tower,  the  chair- 
man of  committee,  was  not  aware  of 
what  was  in  the  amendment  at  the 
time.  No  hearings  were  even  held  on 
it.  But,  as  someone  has  indicated,  cost 
growth  is  a  little  bit  like  motherhood 
and  apple  pie.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  while  the  amendment  is  good 
in  trying  to  provide  information  to  the 
Congress  on  the  status  of  cost  growth 
in  major  weapons  systems,  it  is  bad  be- 
cause the  way  it  would  do  so  would  be 
to  bring  the  contracting  process  to  a 
halt;  bring  the  process  to  a  complete 
halt.  That  is  the  thing  we  do  not  like, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
already  pointed  out. 

This  approach  would  simply  increase 
the  cost  of  our  weapons  systems  if  we 
are  going  to  stop  the  contract,  renego- 
tiate the  contract,  have  everything 
turned  on  and  turned  off.  Those  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  are  particularly 
concerned  about  getting  small  busi- 
nesses involved  in  defense  production 
would  certainly  not  like  the  idea  of 
having  small  business  contracts  turned 
on  and  turned  off  every  now  and  then 
whenever  one  of  these  reports  came 
in. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia's  amendment  would  gen- 
erate, as  has  already  been  indicated,  a 
mound  of  paperwork.  And  one  of  the 
objectives  of  this  House  and  the  other 
body  has  been  to  cut  down  on  paper- 
work. So,  what  we  have  been  trying  to 
do  is  to  improve  the  Nunn  amend- 
ment. The  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dickinson)  and  I  were  prepard  to 
offer  in  the  conference,  which  is 
scheduled  for  this  morning,  a  substi- 
tute to  the  Nunn  amendment,  which 
would  have  provided  for  all  of  the  re- 
porting features  but  would  have  elimi- 
nated some  of  the  damaging  impact.  I 
hope  the  pending  proposal  will  t>e  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son) has  4  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
Schroeder)  has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentlewoman  take  part  of 
her  time?  I  propose  to  close  with  my  4 
minutes. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
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California  (Mr.  Panetta)  for  purposes 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  normally  support  motions  to  in- 
struct because  I  do  think  that  confer- 
ees ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  out  proposals  within  the  context 
of  the  conference.  I  do  that  because  I 
think  that  motions  to  instruct  are  seri- 
ous and  ought  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Although  they  are  advisory,  and  the 
conferees  are  free  to  adjust  sections  or 
reject  the  advice  of  the  motion  to  in- 
struct, the  reality  is  that  if  they  make 
a  major  change  they  are  going  to  be 
subject  to  a  motion  to  recommit  when 
they  return  to  the  House,  and  we  will 
have  another  vote.  Thus,  while  it  is 
advisory,  it  is  also  very  serious. 

We  are  dealing  with  an  important 
principle  here.  My  concern  is  that  if 
we  now  reject  this  motion  to  instruct 
we  send  exactly  the  wrong  signal  to 
the  conferees,  that  somehow  they  are 
free  to  reject  that  entire  area.  That  is 
why  it  is  important,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
the  House  to  vote  to  instruct  the  con- 
.ferees.  We  are  talking  about  an  impor- 
tant budget  principle. 

Unless  we  force  an  issue,  unless  we 
develop  discipline,  and  unless  we  are 
willing  to  back  up  our  principles  with 
an  enforcement  mechanism,  it  is  busi- 
ness as  usual. 

The  GAO  this  morning  reported 
that  built-in  savings  on  the  B-1 
bomber  come  to  $2.26  billion  that  we 
will  never  see— that  we  will  never  see. 
That  is  false  savings.  A  game  has  de- 
veloped within  the  budget  process,  and 
it  is  reflected  in  a  budget  that  is  hem- 
orrhaging. Those  are  not  my  words; 
those  the  words  of  the  administration. 
It  is  hemorrhaging  to  the  tune  of  close 
to  $300  billion  over  the  next  3  years.  It 
is  happening  not  Just  in  entitlement 
programs,  not  just  in  nutrition  or  edu- 
cation or  social  security  programs,  it  is 
hemorrhaging  with  regard  to  cost 
overruns  in  the  defense  area.  That  is 
why  it  is  extremely  important,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  send  the  signal  that 
we  need  to  develop  discipline  in  this 
area  as  well. 

If  we  reject  this  motion  to  instruct 
we  are  sending  exactly  the  wrong 
signal.  The  argument  is  that  this  is 
Just  paperwork.  But  it  is  legitimate  pa- 
perwork that  will  result  in  savings. 
Certainly  enough  paperwork  was 
found  to  develop  the  false  savings  with 
regard  to  the  B-1  bomber.  We  need  to 
have  reports  to  the  House  when 
indeed  we  face  cost  overruns  in  these 
areas. 

The  principle  here  is  this:  Please 
<;hange  "business  as  usual"  attitude  in 
Government.  If  we  do  not,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  run  "deficits  as  usual"  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii. 


Mr.  HEPTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
his  apparent  awareness  of  something 
that  has  not  yet  been  conmiunicated 
to  the  bureaucracy,  including  the  Pen- 
tagon; namely,  that  without  fiscal  re- 
straint, without  fiscal  integrity,  with- 
out a  mandate  from  the  Congress  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  this  kind  of  ma- 
nipulation of  cost  factors,  we  will 
never  control  the  budget.  I  want  to 
both  support  the  amendment  and 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mrs.  Schneider) 
for  the  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  motion  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  to  in- 
struct the  conferees.  I  think  that  this 
is  a  fine  opportunity  for  we,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress,  to  take 
upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  fo- 
cusing on  fiscal  responsibility. 

F'iscal  accountability  in  the  Defense 
Department  is  of  utmost  importance, 
and  is  exceedingly  timely  in  this  time 
of  budget  restraints.  We  are  provided, 
by  this  amendment,  with  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  management  focus  in  order 
to  determine  our  priorities,  and  where 
and  how  to  spend  our  dollars  to  have 
the  most  efficient  defense  systems 
imaginable.  I  think  that  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment  will  provide  us 
with  adequate  opportunities  to  ana- 
lyze why  we  are  experiencing  cost 
overruns,  and  it  will  also  put  those  of- 
ficials who  are  responsible  for  these 
overruns  in  a  position  of  accounting 
for  them. 

This  is  the  kind  of  legislation  that 
the  people  of  this  country,  I  feel,  are 
looking  forward  to,  and  this  will  make 
a  major  difference  in  our  defense  effi- 
ciency. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  be  very  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien) 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia moments  ago  said  it  quite  well;  in- 
structing conferees,  in  my  judgment,  is 
a  little  bit  like  an  injunction.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  remedy  to  be  used  only 
very  rarely,  and  not  in  this  instance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  signals  in- 
tended to  influence  our  House  confer- 
ees have  certainly  been  made  clear  in 
this  Chamber  this  afternoon.  I  think 
the  real  issue  is  that  we  should  not  de- 
liberately strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
other  side  in  debate  in  conference  with 
our  conferees.  Candidly,  I  believe  that 
ours  are  more  knowledgeable.  For  that 
reason,  I  would  vote  again  to  open  the 
debate,  as  I  did  early  on,  but  I  oppose 
the  Schroeder  amendment  on  the 
merits. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  voted  against  tabling  because  I  be- 
lieve discussion  should  occur.  But  I 
will  vote  against  instructing  conferees. 
In  doing  so  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  for  myself,  in  voting  that 
way,  I  still  support  the  Nunn  amend- 
ment idea.  I  Just  simply  generally 
object  to  instructing  conferees. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  My  ques- 
tion is,  does  the  Nunn  amendment 
cover  military  construction?  We  have 
had  evidence  in  Arnold  Engineering  in 
Tennessee  of  a  very  serious  cost  over- 
run. Would  that  type  of  thing  be  cov- 
ered by  the  language  of  the  Nunn 
amendment? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  InitiaUy,  I 
thought  this  was  not  the  case,  but  in 
rereading  the  language  I  see  it  covers 
not  only  50  major  weapons  systems, 
but  also  covers  military  construction 
that  goes  in  connection  with  that 
weapon  system,  so  it  would  cover  that. 

Mr.  REGULA.  My  second  question 
is,  are  the  provisions  on  page  66  of  the 
bill,  do  they  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  certify 
that  under  some  conditions  the  mora- 
torium would  not  lie? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  My  understand- 
ing is,  if  he  complies  with  the  mandate 
as  set  out,  then  the  automatic  trigger- 
ing or  interruption  of  work  and  obliga- 
tion of  funds  would  not  apply.  On  his 
failure  to  do  that,  to  do  all  of  these 
things  that  are  set  out,  then  it  would 
apply  and  there  would  be  interruption. 

Mr.  REGULA.  In  the  negotiations  in 
the  conference,  would  the  gentleman 
propose  to  expand,  to  insure  that  we 
include  military  construction  in  every 
aspect  of  it? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Ob,  yes,  very  defi- 
nitely. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  remaining  minute,  let  me  point 
out  again  two  of  the  most  salient  fea- 
tures I  think  that  are  involved  here. 
First,  this  amendment  was  offered  in 
the  other  body,  according  to  the 
record,  as  a  floor  amendment  with  no 
hearings.  It  took  everyone  by  surprise 
according  to  the  conversation  we  had 
in  our  conference.  No  one  really  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  what  it  does, 
as  we  have  had  since. 
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S:HR0EDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
m  inutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  Gingrich)  for  the  pur- 
d  ;bate  only. 

GtlNGRICH.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

to  vote  to  instruct  confer- 

]  rankly  we  are  drifting  toward 

crisis  which  will  unravel  our 

or  national  defense  because 

will  not  tolerate  cutting 

budget   while   faced   with 

year  of  horror  stories  of 

If  you  are  for  national 

should  vote  yes  to  instruct 

precisely  to  send  a  signal 

Pentagon  and  to  the  Secretary 

that  this  Congress  is  deter- 

take  control  of  the  spending 

and  to  bring  them  under  con- 


ve  are  faced  with  cost  over- 

ch,   projected   out   into   the 

it  means  that  our  entire 

defense    in    the    year    2020 

one  fighter  plane;  by  2040 
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this  amendment  does  is  to 
reporting  above  the  infla- 
We  start  with  the  inflation 
then  add  a  15-percent  over- 
is  a  crucial  factor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
yield? 


tie 


G:  lAY 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  agree  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ging- 
rich). It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
very  simple  proposition  by  which  we 
are  saying  to  the  Defense  Department 
that  it  must  report  to  the  Congress 
cost  overruns. 

I  cannot  believe  that  at  this  time  of 
concern  for  fiscal  restraint,  on  the  one 
hand  we  would  be  concerned  about 
waste  only  in  the  social  and  domestic 
needs  programs  of  this  country  and 
not  be  concerned  about  any  potential 
waste  in  the  Defense  Department. 

I  join  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  and  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Schroeder  amendment, 
and  I  would  simply  point  out  that  we 
must  gain  some  kind  of  control  and  in- 
sight into  what  is  happening  in  the 
Defense  Department. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute,  for  the  purposes  of 
debate  only,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  DeNardis). 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  refer- 
ence has  been  made  in  this  debate  to 
Members  who  have  not  read  the  Nunn 
amendment  or  who  do  not  fully  under- 
stand its  implications.  Let  me  say  to 
those  who  have  raised  those  points 
that  there  are  Members  who  do  their 
homework  and  there  are  Members 
who  are  not  intimidated  by  technical 
jargon  and  who  will  not  be  deterred  by 
arguments  raised  on  a  vague  appeal  to 
trust  those  who  from  their  vast  experi- 
ence say  it  is  so. 

Escalating  of  unsupported  costs  and 
inflation,  predominantly  so  in  defense, 
is  a  matter  of  critical  importance  to  all 
of  us  regardless  of  our  committee  as- 
signments. It  is  entirely  appropriate 
and  urgently  necessary  that  we  sup- 
port the  initiative  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder). 

Although  it  is  advisory  in  nature,  it 
is  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  It  will 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  on  a 
critical  issue.  It  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  set  the  tone,  to  mark  out  limits 
and  begin  in  earnest  our  unrelenting 
effort  to  control  defense  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson),  who  I  respect  a  great 
deal,  that  when  he  asks  us  not  to  tie 
his  hands  in  conference,  he  gives  the 
impression  that  there  is  room  for  com- 
promise on  the  issue  of  controlling 
cost  overruns  and  waste  in  defense 
spending.  I  feel  we  must  join  hands 
with  the  Senate  on  this  critically  im- 
portant matter. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the   gentleman   from   Louisiana   (Mr. 

ROEMER). 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  amendment. 

It  is  time  for  this  amendment;  it  is 
past  time  for  it.  This  next  year  is  im- 


portant to  the  fiscal  integrity  of  this 
country,  and  this  amendment  strongly 
supports  that  effort. 

This  amendment  will  strengthen  the 
cost  accounting  for  expensive  overruns 
on  military  weapon  systems.  In  truth, 
this  amendment  will  strengthen  the 
military  defense  of  our  Nation. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado for  offering  it. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 

(Mr.  ROEMER). 

I  now  yield  my  concluding  time  to 
the     gentleman     from     Ohio     (Mr. 

ECKART). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Eckart)  is 
recognized  for  1  ^h  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
(Mrs.  Schroeder)  and  those  who  have 
stood  in  support  of  this  motion  to  in- 
struct ought  to  be  commended  for  the 
foresight  with  which  they  have  ad- 
dressed this  issue  before  us  today. 
What  we  must  keep  in  mind  is  that 
this  motion  today  actually  strengthens 
our  national  defense  because  we  must 
realize  that  the  Pentagon  is  not  a  bot- 
tomless pit  of  cost  overruns,  and  that 
if  we  really  are  interested  in  getting 
the  most  out  of  our  defense  dollar,  we 
ought  to  abandon  the  idea  and  the 
concept  of  gold-plated  weapons  sys- 
tems which  do  not  truly  enhance  our 
defense  capabilities. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  opponents.  All  of  them 
said  they  supported  the  major  thrust 
of  this  amendment,  yet  found  our  in- 
structions to  be  objectionable.  I  heard 
one  Member  say,  "I  am  against  it,  but, 
heavens,  please  don't  make  me  do  any- 
thing about  it.  This  is  a  problem,  but 
don't  make  me  do  anything  to  correct 
it."  This  is  ridiculous.  If  we  are  not 
part  of  the  solution,  then  we  become 
part  of  the  problem. 

I  heard  talk  of  an  adjustment  that 
the  opponents  will  make  in  the  course 
of  the  conference  committee  delibera- 
tions. But  I  am  an  old  fisherman,  and 
when  I  bring  a  fish  home  and  give  it  to 
my  wife  and  she  gets  through  fileting 
it.  it  might  taste  like  a  fish  and  smell 
like  a  fish  but  when  she  is  through 
gutting  it.  it  sure  does  not  look  like  a 
fish  anymore.  I  am  afraid  that  when 
the  conference  committee  finishes 
with  their  adjustments  to  this  fine 
amendment  we  would  hardly  recognize 
it. 

Let  us  not  be  misled.  All  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  sound  fiscal  planning.  All 
we  are  talking  about  is  getting  our 
hands  on  an  item  in  our  budget  which 
will  very  soon  be  30  cents  out  of  every 
budgetary  dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion  is  in  order 
and  should  be  properly  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  House. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion  to  instruct. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  instruct 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado (Mrs.  Schroeder ). 

The  motion  to  instruct  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  FISCAL 
YEARS  1982-83 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  257  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  257 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  in 
the  House,  without  intervening  motion  and 
section  401(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  the  bill  (S.  1193)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983  for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  International  Communication  Agency, 
and  the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes.  It  shall  then  be 
In  order  In  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said 
Senate  bill  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
text  of  the  bill  H.R.  4814,  all  points  of  order 
against  said  amendment  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived,  said  amendment 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  said  amendment  and  on  the  bill 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions.  After  the  passage  of  S. 
1193.  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the 
House  insist  on  its  amendment  to  said  bill 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes,  for  purposes  of 
debate,  to  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri (Mr.  Taylor),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  257 
is  the  rule  which  provides  for  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1193,  the  1982,  1983 
authorization  bill  for  the  State  De- 
partment, the  International  Commu- 
nication Agency,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting.  The  rule 
would  permit  consideration  of  S.  1193 
in  the  House  but  would  make  in  order 
a  motion  to  strike  the  text  of  the  bill 
and  insert,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  lan- 
guage of  H.R.  4814,  a  clean  bill  intro- 
duced by  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  other  provi- 
sions, the  rule  waives  section  401(a)  of 


the  Budget  Act  which  would  otherwise 
lie  against  S.  1193.  Section  401(a)  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to 
consider  any  bill  which  provides  new 
contract  or  new  borrowing  authority 
unless  that  bill  also  provides  that  such 
new  spending  authority  is  to  be  effec- 
tive for  any  fiscal  year,  only  to  the 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  appropriations 
acts.  Section  808  of  S.  1193  would 
grant  the  Director  of  the  Internation- 
al Communication  Agency  the  author- 
ity to  enter  into  insurance  contracts. 
It  does  not,  however,  limit  that  au- 
thority to  amoimts  provided  in  ad- 
vance in  appropriations  acts.  Such  a 
provision  violates  section  401(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  and  requires  a  waiver 
granted  by  the  Rules  Committee. 
Since  the  committee's  amendment  as 
proposed  in  H.R.  4814  does  not  contain 
a  similar  provision,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  determined  that  a  waiver 
should  be  granted  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment 
put  forth  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  The  Budget  Committee 
supports  this  waiver. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  waiver  of  clause  5  of 
rule  XXI  is  also  provided  in  House 
Resolution  257.  Clause  5  of  rule  XXI 
prohibits  appropriations  in  authoriza- 
tion bills.  There  are  some  provisions  in 
H.R.  4814,  the  committee  substitute, 
which  might  be  interpreted  as  reap- 
propriating  funds  presently  available 
to  these  agencies  or  else  may  consti- 
tute a  transfer  of  funds  from  one  ac- 
count to  another,  both  of  which  are 
prohibited  by  clause  5  of  rule  XXI. 
The  waiver  of  this  rule  by  House  Reso- 
lution 257  is  the  same  waiver  provided 
under  a  previous  rule  which  enabled  a 
substantially  similar  bill.  H.R.  3518.  to 
be  considered  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  previously  stated. 
House  Resolution  257  permits  consid- 
eration of  S.  1193  in  the  House,  but 
makes  in  order  a  motion  to  insert  the 
language  contained  in  H.R.  4814  in 
lieu  of  the  text  of  the  bill  passed  by 
the  other  body.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution also  provides  that  the  previous 
question  will  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  final  passage  of  both  the 
amendment  and  the  bill,  thereby  pre- 
cluding the  offering  of  any  other 
amendments.  This  rule  does  not  speci- 
fy time  for  debate  but.  since  the  bUl 
will  be  considered  in  the  House,  it  will 
be  debated  under  the  hour  rule.  The 
floor  manager  for  the  bill  will  control 
and  allocate  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  are  fully  aware  that 
House  Resolution  257  is  a  variation  of 
the  usual  rule  recommended  by  the 
committee.  There  are.  however,  com- 
pelling reasons  for  adoption  of  this 
special  order.  The  clean  bill,  H.R. 
4814.  which  will  be  adopted  as  a  com- 
mittee amendment,  parallels  an  earlier 
bill,  H.R.  3518.  previously  considered 
by  the  House.  H.R.  4814  contains  all  of 


the  amendments  approved  by  the 
House  during  debate  on  H.R.  3518  but 
makes  reductions  to  the  individual  au- 
thorizations. The  authorization  levels 
contained  in  the  bill  are  those  levels 
recommended  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  issues 
raised  by  this  legislation  have  been 
fully  debated  under  the  normal  proce- 
dures of  the  House  in  connection  with 
the  earlier  consideration  of  H.R.  3518. 
A  compromise  has  been  fashioned  by 
those  responsible  for  managing  this 
legislation  and  the  administration 
which  is  reflected  in  H.R.  4814.  The 
rule  before  us  will  allow  for  sufficient 
debate  on  this  compromise  proposal. 
Moreover,  it  protects  the  rights  of  the 
opponents  by  providing  for  a  motion 
to  reconunit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions while  allowing  the  House  to 
move  expeditiously  to  an  up-or-down 
vote  on  the  compromise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  should  be  commended  for 
its  prompt  resix)nse  to  the  wishes  of  a 
majority  of  this  House.  Adoption  of 
House  Resolution  257  will  expedite 
swift  enactment  of  this  authorization 
bill.  This  rule  makes  in  order  a  motion 
to  insist  on  the  House  amendment  and 
to  request  a  conference  with  the  other 
l)ody.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  believe 
that  House  Resolution  257  adequately 
balances  the  need  for  open  debate  on 
the  issues  with  an  equally  compelling 
need  to  manage  the  legislative  time  of 
the  House.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  257 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  S. 
1193,  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  1982  and  1983,  in  the 
House. 

This  rule  sets  the  parliamentary 
stage  for  House  consideration  of  an 
amendment,  H.R.  4814.  that  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  our  bipartisan  leader- 
ship and  reflects  the  budgetary  wishes 
of  the  Reagan  administration. 

I  want  to  point  out,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moak- 
LEY)  has  explained,  that  this  is  a 
closed  rule.  It  is  a  closed  rule  because 
of  the  parliamentary  situation  we  find 
ourselves  in  with  respect  to  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill. 

I  do  not  ordinarily  favor  closed  rules, 
regardless  of  the  content  of  the  legis- 
lation at  hand  or  the  complexity  of 
the  legislative  process,  and  I  would  not 
urge  adoption  of  this  rule  today  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  our  bipartisan 
leadership  asked  the  Rules  Committee 
to  baptize  this  procedure  and  we  did. 

This  is  an  unusual  procedure,  fash- 
ioned by  the  Rules  Committee  to  fit 
an  unusual  situation.  I  certainly  do 
not  think  it  wUl  l)ecome  a  customary 
procedure  in  situations  where  the 
House  defeats  legislation  in  one  in- 
stance and  then  revives  a  measure  in  a 
different  vehicle. 
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First,  may  I  say 
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with  or  without  instructions.  Despite 
my  loyalty  to  the  administration  and 
my  personal  loyalty  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  I  will  be  of- 
fering a  motion  to  recommit  since  I 
am  opposed  to  the  bill  in  its  present 
form. 

However,  my  motion  to  recommit  is 
a  work  of  art,  and  it  will  enable  all  of 
you,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  motion 
to  recommit,  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  think  at  this  point  a  little  legisla- 
tive history  to  clarify  the  rule  is  in 
order.  If  my  colleagues  will  recall,  this 
bill  was  on  the  floor  5  weeks  ago,  sub- 
ject to  normal  processes,  debate, 
amendment,  and  then  at  the  last 
minute  I  think  the  polite  word  would 
be  it  was  iruiocently  boobytrapped. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  and  at  the  time 
we  brought  the  bill  to  the  floor  we 
were  not  aware,  we  being  the  members 
specifically  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
we  were  not  aware  that  the  figures  au- 
thorized under  the  bill  were  out  of  line 
with  new  budget  requests.  We  had  not 
been  so  advised.  In  fact,  the  very 
morning  that  bill  was  rejected,  I  had 
checked  with  the  Department  of 
State,  which  I  understand  is  part  of 
this  administration,  and  I  was  told 
that  the  figures  in  the  bill  authorized 
for  1982  and  1983  were  acceptable. 
They  had  no  questions. 

What  has  happened  since  then  is 
there  have  been  adjustments  in  the 
budget  figures  which  I  understand  and 
appreciate.  But  let  me  just  point  out 
what  has  happened  and  then  tell  you 
how  my  motion  to  recommit  under 
this,  rule,  necessarily  restricted  rule, 
will  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Basically  what  I  intend  to  do  is  to  in- 
crease the  funds  for  the  International 
Comunications  Agency  and  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  which 
is  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liber- 
ty. Yet,  with  the  figures  I  propose, 
they  will  still  be  below  the  figures  in 
the  bill  that  was  rejected  5  weeks  ago. 

The  only  figures  in  the  new  budget 
requests  that  exceed  the  old  bill  are 
those  for  international  organizations 
and  conferences.  It  therefore  seemed 
to  me  logical  to  trim  those. 

So,  what  I  am  going  to  be  doing  is 
cutting  approximately  $57  million  over 
the  2-year  period  from  international 
organizations  and  conferences,  $23 
million  from  the  Department  of  State, 
and  transferring  those  funds  to  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
and  to  the  International  Communica- 
tions Agency.  The  totals  in  the  meas- 
ure will  remain  the  same. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  like  to  un- 
derstand what  the  gentleman  is  sug- 
gesting would  be  cut.  Surely  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  suggesting  that  he  would 


cut  the  exchange  programs  that  have 
been  so  long  standing? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  gentleman 
would  not  cut  those? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  am  referring  par- 
ticularly to  the  program  whereby  for- 
eign visitors  coming  to  this  country 
are  entertained  by  volunteers 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Right.  That  pro- 
gram is  under  the  ICA,  which  I  would 
increase. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  gentleman 
would  increase  those  figures? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  My  understanding 
was  the  gentleman  would  be  cutting 
back  on  some  of  these. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No;  I  am  cutting 
back  just  very  minutely,  $10  million 
each  year,  from  the  Department  of 
State,  which  is  less  than  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  of  their  budget,  and  $57  mil- 
lion over  2  years  from  international 
organizations  and  international  con- 
ferences. I  leave  those  figures  above 
the  original  budget  request  of  last 
spring. 

What  I  restore  are  the  funds  to 
the  International  Communications 
Agency,  a  total  over  the  2-year  period 
of  $64  million.  That  would  cover  the 
Voice  of  America,  cultural  exchange 
programs,  the  program  the  gentleman 
referred  to,  and  a  variety  of  other 
items. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  bill  had 
passed  5  weeks  ago  and  the  adminis- 
tration had  come  in  as  they  then  did 
with  adjusted  recommendations,  much 
of  it  could  be  handled  in  conference, 
which  it  will  be  anyway.  But  since  we 
are  brought  back  to  the  firing  line.  I 
do  think  the  House  has  to  serve 
notice,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  intent 
of  the  House,  that  we  do  not  hurt  the 
broadcasts,  Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio 
Liberty,  and  we  give  the  International 
Communications  Agency  it  proper  as- 
signment which  has  been  mandated  by 
the  administration  to  undertake  a  new 
responsibility  for  U.S.  overseas  Infor- 
mation. 

The  motion  that  I  will  offer  will  ac- 
tually help  our  conferees,  help  the  ad- 
ministration, help  the  Department  of 
State,  help  in  working  out  a  better  bill 
when  we  finally  meet  with  our  Senate 
counterparts  which  hopefully  will  be 
early  next  week.  Then,  given  the  new 
interest  of  all  of  the  Members,  includ- 
ing some  of  my  good  friends  on  my 
side  who  are  belatedly  discovering  the 
virtues  of  foreign  aid  and,  therefore, 
are  going  to  become  proper  interna- 
tionalists and  not  only  support  the 
motion  to  recommit  but  then  support 
the  final  passage,  in  2  weeks  we  will 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  write  a 
proper  bill  to  continue  our  overseas 
economic  and  military  cooperation 
with  other  countries. 
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So  this  is  the  start  of  a  new  enlight- 
ened era  in  whch  I  appeal  for  practical 
support  and  understanding  of  all  of 
my  colleagues,  especially  those  who  in- 
nocently were  misdirected  when  this 
bill  was  first  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  for  purposes  of  debate  only 
to   the   gentleman   from   Connecticut 

(Mr.  MOFFETT). 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
debate  is  an  opportunity  to  talk  about 
an  issue  that  will  perhaps  not  be  de- 
bated when  the  bill  itself  is  debated, 
but  which  probably  should  be  men- 
tioned as  many  times  as  we  can  possi- 
bly mention  it  on  the  floor.  I  can  see 
that  we  have  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  and  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Michel  here,  and  also  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

I  raise  this  not  so  much  because  I 
have  an  answer  to  it,  but  I  suppose 
really  because  all  those  people  out 
there  reading  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspapers  probably  wonder  what  in 
the  world  we  are  doing  even  talking 
about  foreign  affairs  or  the  State  De- 
partment without  discussing  the 
dreadful  issue,  I  think,  of  American 
pilots  reportedly  flying  in  Libyan  air- 
craft in  a  variety  of  missions. 

I  realize  this  is  not  an  easy  issue  to 
address  legislatively.  Apparently  the 
Senator  in  the  other  body  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Glenn,  introduced  an  amendment 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  this  kind  of  thing  should  not  be 
done.  I  know  it  is  probably  much  more 
difficult  when  you  get  into  the  specif- 
ics. I  want  to  acknowledge  also  that 
our  great  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  is  here  and  I  look  for 
him  to  give  us  some  leadership  on  this 
as  well  as  some  advice. 

I  know  it  is  difficult.  But  we  do  have 
the  facts  in  these  articles.  They  have 
apparently  been  checked  out.  We  do 
know  the  following  things: 

Dozens  of  pilots  and  mechanics  have 
been  brought  over  to  Libya  to  fly  And 
repair  Libyan  Air  Force  planes  in  a  2- 
year-old  recruitment  scheme. 

Recruiting  and  other  aspects  of  the 
operation  are  coordinated  out  of 
London  and  Tripoli  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  former  CIA  agent.  Edwin  P. 
Wilson. 

One  recruit  claims  U.S.  pilots  flew 
helicopters  in  support  of  the  Libyan 
invasion  of  Chad. 

The  same  source  claimed  he  was 
paid  about  $3,000  per  month  for  his 
services. 

Apparently  recruiting  is  going  on 
within  our  own  coimtry,  within  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Wilson  himself,  along  with  a 
former  Washington  businessman 
named  Schlacter,  and  Francis  Terpil,  a 
former  CIA  agent,  have  been  indicted 


for  their  activities  in  transporting  ex- 
plosives to  Libya,  and  for  training  ter- 
rorists in  Libya. 

The  FBI  has  been  investigating  the 
recruitment  scheme  they  say,  and  yet 
the  article  in  the  Times  says  their  role 
apparently  violates  no  U.S.  law. 

The  assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  overseeing  the 
invasion,  according  to  the  Times.  He 
said: 

The  neutrality  laws  which  prohibit  Ameri- 
cans from  enlisting  In  the  military  service  of 
a  foreign  nation  apparently  do  not  cover  the 
recruitment     scheme     organized     by     Mr. 
Wilson. 
The  article  from  the  Times  reads: 
American  Pilots  Reported  Plying  in 
Libyan  Forces 
(This  article  is  based  on  reporting  by  Jeff 
Gerth  and  Philip  Taubman  and  was  written 
by  Mr.  Gerth.) 

London.  October  21.— American  pilots  and 
aircraft  mechanics,  including  military  veter- 
ans, are  flying  and  maintaining  Libyan  Air 
Force  planes  in  an  operation  organized  by 
Edwin  P.  Wilson,  a  former  American  intelli- 
gence agent,  according  to  associates  of  Mr. 
Wilson. 

The  American  flight  personnel,  as  well  as 
pilots  from  Canada  and  Britain,  have  been 
recruited  and  paid  by  companies  controlled 
by  Mr.  Wilson  and.  at  least  since  last  year, 
have  flown  a  Libyan  fleet  of  American-made 
cargo  and  transport  aircraft  and  helicopters, 
the  associates  said. 

One  Western  pilot  recruited  by  Mr. 
Wilson  said  that  American  pilots  flew  heli- 
copters in  support  of  the  Libyan  invasion  of 
Chad  this  year,  but  the  extent  to  which 
Western  recruits  are  involved  directly  in 
Libyan  combat  missions  could  not  be  deter- 
mined. The  pilot  said  he  was  paid  about 
$3,000  a  month. 

coordination  in  LONDON 

Some  of  the  American  pilots  and  mechan- 
ics have  been  recruited  in  the  United  States 
by  other  Americans.  Most  of  the  operation 
is  coordinated  through  a  London  office  that 
represents  several  African  and  European 
companies  controlled  by  Mr.  Wilson,  accord- 
ing to  his  associates. 

Dozens  of  pilots  and  mechanics  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  operation  for  Libya,  a  mili- 
tant Arab  nation  in  North  Africa,  although 
the  precise  number  could  not  be  deter- 
mined. Their  role  apparently  violates  no 
United  States  law. 

Earlier  this  week,  an  American  aircraft 
mechanic,  Richard  L.  Love,  visited  the 
London  office,  waiting  for  a  visa  and  air- 
plane connections  to  Libya.  Mr.  Lcve  told  a 
former  Wilson  associate  that  he  had  been 
recruited  in  Alabama  and  had  signed  a  one- 
year  contract  to  service  Libyan  military  air- 
craft, according  to  the  former  associate. 
recruits  held  well  paid 

Mr.  Love  said  he  and  the  other  recruits 
were  well  paid  for  their  services  but  was  not 
specific,  the  associate  added. 

Mr.  Wilson,  a  former  covert  agent  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  now  lives  in 
Libya,  where  he  is  a  fugitive  from  a  Federal 
indictment  last  year  that  charged  him  with 
illegally  shipping  explosives  to  Libya  to  help 
train  terrorists. 

Mr.  Wilson  did  not  return  a  telephone  call 
placed  today  to  his  office  in  Tripoli.  A  re- 
porter left  a  message  with  an  associate  of 
Mr.  Wilson  seeking  a  reply  to  questions 
about  the  pilot  recruitment  program. 


The  unofficial  involvement  of  Americans 
in  Libyan  military  activity  contrasts  sharply 
with  United  States  foreign  policy  toward 
the  Arab  nation,  led  by  Col.  Muammar  el- 
Qaddafi.  Recent  Administrations  have  re- 
garded Libya,  a  supporter  of  international 
terrorism,  as  an  increasingly  disruptive 
force  in  the  Middle  East. 

Last  summer,  the  United  States  reported 
that  two  Navy  jets  had  shot  down  two 
Libyan  fighter  planes  after  being  fired  on 
by  one  of  them. 

After  the  assassination  of  President 
Anwar  el-Sadat  of  Egypt  this  month  and 
amid  reports  of  hostile  Libyan  activity 
against  the  Sudan,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion sent  two  AWACS  radar  surveillance 
planes  to  Egypt  to  monitor  Libyan  aircraft 
activity  In  the  area. 

American  officials  said  the  presence  of 
American  pilots  and  mechanics  In  Libya 
helped  explain  what  until  now  had  been  a 
mystery  to  them:  who  was  maintaining  the 
American  planes  that  were  sold  to  Libya 
years  ago.  when  that  country's  relationship 
with  the  United  States  was  not  belligerent. 
Past  speculation  had  centered  on  North  Ko- 
reans and  others  from  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

A  White  House  spokesman  had  no  Imme- 
diate comment  today  on  whether  high-level 
Reagan  Administration  officials  were  aware 
that  Americans  were  flying  and  maintaining 
planes  for  the  Libyan  Air  Force,  although 
law  enforcement  officials  knew  of  the  re- 
cruitment operation. 

The  Involvement  of  the  Americans  in 
Libya  does  not  appear  to  violate  American 
law.  according  to  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials. 

E.  Lawrence  Barcella.  Jr..  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  is  overseeing  the  Federal  investi- 
gation of  Mr.  Wilson.  He  said  the  neutrality 
laws,  which  prohibit  Americans  from  enlist- 
ing in  the  military  service  of  a  foreign 
nation,  apparently  do  not  cover  the  recruit- 
ment scheme  organized  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

FBI  inquiry  on  recruiting 

Federal  law  enforcement  officials  say 
that,  nevertheless,  earlier  this  month  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  began  a  full 
investigation  of  the  recruitment  operation. 

The  recruitment  of  western  pilots  and  me- 
chanics is  the  first  current  operation  of  Mr. 
Wilson  to  emerge  publicly.  In  last  year's  in- 
dictment and  other  reports,  details  were  dis- 
closed about  Mr.  Wilson's  private  business 
activities  in  1976  and  1977.  his  help  in  train- 
ing terrorists  In  Libya  by  shipping  explo- 
sives and  his  hiring  of  former  Army  Special 
Forces  troops  for  the  training  operation. 

The  recruitment  of  former  military  air- 
craft personnel  illustrates  for  American  law 
enforcement  officials  some  of  the  same 
issues  posed  by  Mr.  Wilsons  earlier  activi- 
ties, especially  the  lack  of  laws  governing 
the  private  business  activities  of  former 
American  servicemen  and  Intelligence 
agents.  It  also  demonstrates  Mr.  Wilson's 
capacity  U)  continue  to  operate  within  the 
United  States  even  though  he  has  been  out 
of  the  country  for  several  years. 

HOUSE  panel  seeks  REMEDIES 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence is  considering  possible  legislative  rem- 
edies as  part  of  Its  Investigation  into  Mr. 
Wilson's  activities. 

In  1976  shortly  after  ending  his  employ- 
ment with  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
which  he  had  joined  after  leaving  the  C.I.A., 
Mr.  Wilson  closed  a  business  deal  with  Colo- 
nel Qaddafi  to  sell  his  expertise  in  Intelli- 
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gence.  arms' and  explosives  to  Libya  for  the 
training  of  tjerrorlsts. 

A  few  yeai^  later,  after  Federal  investiga- 
tors began  examining  his  activities  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Wilson  shifted  his  base 
of  business  operations  from  Washington  to 
Europe  and  Libya.  About  the  same  time, 
several  companies  controlled  by  Mr.  Wilson 
began  using)  the  London  office  of  Brilhurst 
Ltd..  a  British  company,  according  to  associ- 
ates of  Mr  ^ilson  and  company  documents, 
scork  or  RBCRniTiNC  program 

The  recnatment  program,  which  started 
about  two  jyears  ago,  includes  dozens  of 
pilots,  flight  engineers  and  aircraft  mechan- 
ics from  ttie  United  States.  Britain  and 
Canada  wilQi  both  civilian  and  military 
background^,  according  to  associates  of  Mr. 
Wilson  familiar  with  the  plan.  Among  those 
recruited  w^e  British  paratroopers. 

According  to  siKikesmen  for  American  air- 
craft companies,  the  Libyan  Air  Force  has 
eight  C-130's,  20  CH-47  helicopters,  known 
as  Chinookj,  10  727's.  nine  C-47's  and  one 
707. 

Western  d  iplomatic  sources  have  said  that 
many  of  the  Libyan  pilots  flying  military 
airc&rft  are  inexperienced,  and  a  report  of 
the  London -based  International  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies  notes  that  Soviet,  Pak- 
istani and  F^estinian  pilots  also  fly  Libyan 
military  airca-aft. 

Federal  law  enforcement  officials  said 
that  the  F.£  .1.  and  Scotland  Yard  had  been 
aware  for  so  me  time  of  Mr.  Wilson's  recruit- 
ment operations  in  London  but  that  an 
active  investigation  was  not  undertaken 
until  recently  because  officials  placed  a 
greater  priority  on  apprehending  Mr. 
Wilson  on  tie  1980  charges. 

ex  ECK  BT  SCOTLAND  YARD 

Earlier  this  year,  for  example.  Scotland 
Yard  checked  a  report  that  Mr.  Wilson,  a 
fugitive  since  April  1980,  was  staying  at  a 
fashionable  j  London  hotel,  according  to  a 
former  Wilson  associate.  That  inquiry 
turned  up  nsthlng.  but  two  former  London 
associates  o'  Mr.  Wilson,  David  and  Anne 
Shortt,  said  they  saw  him  last  spring  In  the 
departure  lo  jnge  of  London's  Heathrow  Air- 
port bound  1  or  Geneva. 

Because  most  of  the  actual  work  done  by 
the  American  recruits  takes  place  in  Libya 
and  their  finances  and  travel  plans  are  ar- 
ranged in  Lx>ndon.  American  authorities 
originally  cimcluded  that  they  had  little 
legal  Jurisdi(  tion  to  investigate  the  scheme. 
They  said  tl  ey  were  aware  that  Mr.  Wilson 
had  been  re(  iruiting  former  military  person- 
nel in  the  United  States  for  "mercenary 
type"  work  i  n  Libya  and  that  this  would  be 
the  focus  01  the  recently  begun  investiga- 
tion of  Mr.  \  ifilson's  current  activities. 

Diana  By  Tie.  who  met  Mr.  Wilson  in 
Libya  seven  1  years  ago  and  who  says  she 
controls  Brilhurst,  declined  to  talk  about 
her  activltie  \  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wilson.  In  a 
brief  intervi  bw  outside  Brllhurst's  current 
office,  at  21 ;  Knox  Street,  Mrs.  Byrne,  a 
native  of  ^  ales,  described  Brilhurst  as  a 
"service  company"  that  represents  several 
European  cc  mpanies,  many  of  which  oper- 
ate in  Libya  When  asked  specifically  about 
her  work  or  behalf  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
companies,  1  Irs.  Byrne  terminated  the  con- 
versation. 

CO  >RI>IHATION  IN  LONDON 

But  seven  1  businessmen  in  London  who 
have  workec  with  Mrs.  Byrne  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son's compinies  said  that  Brilhurst  ap- 
peared to  operate  as  the  London  branch  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  businesses.  Among  the  specific 
activities  cit  ;d  by  those  sources  and  docu- 


mented in  company  papers  are:  payment  of 
travel  expenses  and  salaries  of  pilots  work- 
ing in  Libya,  obtaining  Libyan  visas  for  per- 
sons doing  business  with  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
companies,  managing  his  Investments  and 
handling  his  telephone,  mail,  telex  and  tele- 
gram messages. 

In  the  last  three  years,  Brilhurst  has  oper- 
ated out  of  four  separate  London  locations, 
often  moving  abruptly  and  functioning  in  a 
secretive  fashion,  the  business  associates 
added. 

J.  Steffan,  an  exporter  who  rented  office 
space  to  Brilhurst  at  18  Hans  Road,  in  a 
fashionable  section  of  London  near  Hyde 
Park  and  across  from  Harrods  department 
store,  said  the  company  departed  abruptly 
one  weekend  in  July  1980  and  still  owed  him 
several  thousand  dollars  in  back  rent. 

MYSTERIOUS  OPERATIONS 

Angela  O'Toole,  who  rented  office  space 
in  the  Halkln  Arcade  to  Brilhurst  until  De- 
cember 1980  said  Brilhurst  personnel  had 
operated  mysteriously,  sending  coded  telex 
messages  and  removing  typewriter  ribbons 
before  leaving  the  office. 

Both  former  landlords  said  they  often  saw 
Western  pilots  who  had  just  arrived  in 
London  waiting  at  Brllhurst's  offices  for 
Libyan  visas  or  for  flights  to  Libya. 

Further  details  on  the  pilot  program  were 
provided  by  other  associates  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
They  said  that  two  of  the  companies  used 
by  Mr.  Wilson  to  pay  and  recruit  the  air- 
craft personnel  were  OSI  S.A.,  a  Swiss  cor- 
poration that  serves  as  a  Tripoli  office  for 
Mr.  WUson,  and  Western  Recruitment  Inc.. 
which  has  a  Swiss  post  office  box  number. 
Both  of  these  companies  currently  operate 
In  London  out  of  Brllhurst's  office  on  Knox 
Street,  according  to  a  travel  agent  who 
booked  flights  to  Libya  for  OSI  S.A.  and 
Mrs.  Byrne,  who  acknowledged  handling 
banking  affairs  for  Western  Recruitment. 

Mr.  Love,  the  aircraft  mechanic  from  Ala- 
bama who  was  in  London  earlier  this  week 
on  his  way  to  Libya,  spoke  of  being  recruit- 
ed in  the  United  States,  according  to  a 
former  Wilson  associate.  Mr.  Love  answered 
the  door  at  Brllhurst's  Knox  Street  offices 
but  declined  to  speak  to  a  reporter.  Shortly 
thereafter,  an  Arab  driver  pulled  up  to  Brll- 
hurst's offices  and  handed  Mrs.  Byrne  what 
looked  like  an  American  passport  and  a 
Libyan  visa. 

As  one  not  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  but  one  who  has  a  lot  of 
respect  for  the  people  on  it  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  I  just  ask  can  we  not 
do  something  to  address  this  issue  in 
some  way?  Perhaps  it  is  through  the 
State  Department's  responsibility  for 
protection  of  Americans  overseas.  We 
have  got  to  do  something.  We  must  re- 
spond to  this. 

I  know  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Markey)  has  a  bill  relating 
to  Libya  and  trade  with  Libya  and  oil 
and  whether  we  cut  off  oil.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr,  Downey) 
has  a  bill  to  stop  using  Libyan  oil, 
which  I  support.  But  can  we  not  start 
somewhere  and  be  aissured  that  maybe 
it  is  the  Intelligence  Committee  or  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  is 
going  to  look  into  this  matter  and  at 
least  assure  the  American  public  that 
we  are  taking  some  steps  within  the 
Constitution,  within  the  parameters 
under  which  we  work  to  address  this 
problem     of    Americans     helping     a 


regime  which  is  exporting  revolution 
around  the  world. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  257,  I  call  up 
the  Senate  bill,  S.  1193,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

8. 1193 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I-DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Department  of  State  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Years  1982  and  1983  ". 

ADTHORIZATIONS  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  102.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State 
to  carry  out  the  authorities,  functions, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  in  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  and 
for  other  purposes  authorized  by  law.  the 
following  amounts: 

(1)  For  "Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs". $1,318,754,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $1,248,059,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 

(2)  For  "International  Organizations  and 
Conferences".  $523,806,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $514,436,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983. 

(3)  For  "International  Commissions", 
$22,508,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$22,432,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 

(4)  For  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance'.  $560,850,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $467,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983,  of 
which  not  less  than  $18,750,000  shall  be 
made  available  only  for  the  resettlement  of 
Soviet  and  Eastern  European  refugees  in 
Israel. 

(b)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  section  102(a)(1)  of  this  Act 
for  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983,  $2,085,000 
shall  be  available  for  estch  such  fiscal  year 
only  for  expenses  to  operate  and  maintain 
consular  posts  at  Turin,  Italy;  Salzburg, 
Austria;  (3oteborg.  Sweden;  Bremen,  Ger- 
many; Nice.  Prance;  Mandalay,  Burma;  and 
Brisbane.  Australia. 

(c)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  section  102(a)(2)  of  this  Act. 
$45,800,000  shall  be  available  in  fiscal  year 
1982  and  $45,800,000  shall  be  available  in 
fiscal  year  1983  only  for  the  Organization  of 
American  States  for  the  payment  of  1982 
and  1983  assessed  United  States  contribu- 
tions and  to  reimburse  the  Organization  of 
American  States  for  payments  under  the 
tax  equalization  program  to  employees  who 
are  United  States  citizens. 

(d)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  section  102(a)(4)  of  this  Act, 
$1,500,000  shall  be  available  in  fiscal  year 
1982  and  $1,500,000  shall  be  available  in 
fiscal  year  1983  only  for  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  support  the 
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activities  of  the  protection  and  assistance 
program  for  'political "  detainees. 

PALESTINIAN  RIGHTS  UNITS 

Sec.  103.  Funds  appropriated  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  102  of  this  Act  may  not 
be  used  for  payment  by  the  United  SUtes. 
as  its  contribution  toward  the  assessed 
budget  of  the  United  Nations  for  any  year, 
of  any  amount  which  would  cause  the  total 
amount  paid  by  the  United  SUtes  as  its  as- 
sessed contribution  for  that  year  to  exceed 
the  amount  assessed  as  the  United  States 
contribution  for  that  year  less— 

(1)  25  percent  of  the  amount  budgeted  for 
that  year  for  the  Committee  on  the  Exer- 
cise for  the  Inalienable  Rights  of  the  Pales- 
tinian People  (or  any  similar  successor 
entity),  and 

(2)  25  percent  of  the  amount  budgeted  for 
that  year  for  the  Special  Unit  on  Palestini- 
an Rights  (or  any  similar  successor  entity). 

RESTRICTION  OP  FUNDS  TO  UNITED  NATIONS 
WHICH  WOULD  PROVIDE  POLITICAL  BENEFITS 
TO  THE  PALESTINE  LIBERATION  ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  104.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  102  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  toward  the  as- 
sessed budget  of  the  United  Nations,  or  any 
of  its  specialized  agencies,  which  would 
cause  the  total  contribution  of  the  United 
States  to  exceed  its  assessed  contribution 
less  25  percent  of  the  amount  budgeted  by 
such  agency  for  projects  of  which  the  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  provide  political  benefits 
to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  or 
entities  associated  with  it. 

(b)  The  President  shall  annually  review 
the  budget  of  the  United  Nations,  and  of  its 
specialized  agencies,  to  determine  which 
programs  have  the  primary  purpose  of  pro- 
viding political  benefit  to  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  and  shall  report  to 
Congress  the  programs  and  amounts  for 
which  the  United  States  assessment  is  with- 
held. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
limiting  United  States  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations,  or  its  specialized  agencies 
for  piograms  for  which  the  primary  purpose 
is  to  provide  humanitarian,  educational,  de- 
velopmental and  other  nonpolltical  benefits 
to  the  Palestinian  people. 

EX  GRATIA  PAYMENT 

Sec.  105.  Of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982  under  paragraph  il)  of 
section  102  of  this  Act.  $81,000  shall  be 
available  for  payment  ex  gratia  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Yugoslavia  as  an  expression  of 
concern  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  injuries  sustained  by  a  Yugoslav  na- 
tional as  a  result  of  an  attack  on  him  in  New 
York  City. 

BILATERAL  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
AGREEMENTS 

Sec  106.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  section  102 
of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Slate 
$3,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$3  700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  for  pay- 
ment of  the  United  States  share  of  expenses 
of  the  science  and  technology  agreements 
between  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia 
and  between  the  United  States  and  Poland. 

PASSPORT  FEES  AND  DURATION 

Sec  107.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1  under  the  headings  "fees  for  passports 
AND  VISAS"  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1920  (22 
UJS.C.  214),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"Tliere  shall  be  collected  and  paid  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fee.  pre- 


scribed by  the  Secretary  of  State  by  regula- 
tion, for  each  passport  issued  and  a  fee,  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  State  by  regula- 
tion, for  executing  each  application  for  a 
passport.". 

(b)(1)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  regulate  the  issue  and  validity  of 
passports,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  3,  1926  (22  U.S.C.  217a),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  2.  A  passport  shall  be  valid  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  issue, 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  State  may  limit 
the  validity  of  a  passport  to  a  period  of  less 
than  ten  years  in  an  individual  case  or  on  a 
general  basis  pursuant  to  regulation. ". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion applies  with  respect  to  passports  issued 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

international  institute  for  the  UNIFICA- 
TION OF  PRIVATE  LAW  AND  THE  HAGUE  CON- 
FERENCE ON  PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

Sec  108.  Section  2  of  the  joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  Resolution  to  provide  for 
participation  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Hague  Conference  on 
Private  International  Law  and  the  Interna- 
tional (Rome)  Institute  for  the  Unification 
of  Private  Law,  and  authorizing  appropria- 
tions therefor  ".  approved  December  30,  1963 
(22  U.S.C.  269g-l).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ".  except  that"  and  aU  that  foUows 
through  "that  year". 

PAN  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  CONGRESS 

Sec  109.  Section  2(a)  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  Resolution  providing  for 
participation  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Pan  American  RaUway 
Congress,  and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
therefor",  approved  June  28,  1948  (22  U.S.C. 
280k).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Not  more 
than  $15,000  annually"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary". 

PAN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND 
HISTORY 

Sec  no.  Paragraph  (1)  of  the  first  section 
of  Public  Resolution  42,  Seventy-fourth 
Congress,  approved  August  2,  1935  (22 
U.S.C.  273).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "", 
not  to  exceed  $200,000  annually,". 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  VIENNA 

Sec  111.  Amend  section  2  of  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,  as  amend- 
ed (22  U.S.C.  287e)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  ap- 
point a  representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Vienna  office  of  the  United  Nations 
with  appropriate  rank  and  status  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Such  person  shall,  at  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  Vienna  office  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  perform  such  other  functions 
there  in  connection  with  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  international  organi- 
zations as  the  Secretary  of  State  from  time 
to  time  may  direct.". 


LIVING  QUARTERS  FOR  THE  STAFF  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Sec  112.  Section  8  of  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  287e),  is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  "the  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (a)  of  Section  2 
hereof"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
representatives  provided  for  in  Section  2 
hereof  and  of  their  appropriate  staffs",  and 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Any  payments  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  personnel  for  occupancy 
by  them  of  such  leased  or  rented  premises 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  utUized  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  lease  or  rental,  or  to  the  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  currently  avaUable  for 
such  purposes.". 

BUYING  POWER  MAINTENANCE  FUND 

Sec  113.  (a)  Section  24(b)  of  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22 
U.S.C.  2696(b)),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"•(b)(1)  In  order  to  maintain  the  levels  of 
program  activity  provided  for  each  fiscal 
year  by  the  annual  authorizing  legislation 
for  the  Department  of  State,  $20,000,000  of 
the  fund  authorized  by  section  102  may  be 
used  to  offset  adverse  fluctuations  in  for- 
eign currency  exchange  rates,  or  overseas 
wage  and  price  changes,  which  occur  after 
November  30  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  enactment  of  the  authorizing  legislation 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  In  order  to  eliminate  substantial 
gains  to  the  approved  levels  of  overseas  op- 
erations, the  Secretary  of  State  shall  trans- 
fer to  the  appropriation  account  established 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  such 
amount*  In  other  appropriation  accounte 
under  the  heading  "Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs"  as  the  Secretary  determines 
are  excessive  to  the  needs  of  the  approved 
level  of  operations  because  of  fluctuations 
in  foreign  currency  exchange  rates  or 
changes  in  overseas  wages  and  prices. 

"(3)  Funds  transferred  from  the  appro- 
priation account  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  merged  with  and  be  avail- 
able for  the  same  purpose,  and  for  the  same 
time  period,  as  the  appropriation  account  to 
which  transferred;  and  funds  transferred  to 
the  appropriation  account  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  merged  with  and 
available  for  the  purposes  of  that  appropria- 
tion account  until  expended.  Any  restriction 
contained  In  an  appropriation  Act  or  other 
provision  of  law  limiting  the  amounts  avail- 
able for  the  Department  of  State  that  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  adjusted  to  the  extent  necessary  to  offset 
the  net  effect  of  fluctuations  in  foreign  cur- 
rency exchange  rates  or  overseas  wage  and 
price  changes  in  order  to  maintain  approved 
levels.". 

(b)  Section  704(c)  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  (22  U.S.C.  1477b(c))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "preceding"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "calendar  year  preceding  the 
enactment  of  the  authorizing  legislation  for 
such". 

(c)  Section  8(a)(2)  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22  U.S.C. 
2287(a)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "pre- 
ceding" in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "calendar  year  preceding  the 
enactment  of  the  amendments  to  paragraph 
(1)  which  provide  the  authorization  for 
such". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1981. 


ASIA  FOUNDATION 

Sec  114.  In  addition  to  the  amounte  au- 
thorized by  section  102,  $4,500,000  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Asia  Foundation  in  furtherance  of 
that  organization's  purposes  as  described  in 
its  charter.  Such  funds  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Foundation  by  the  Department 
of  State  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  a  grani  agreement  to  be  nego- 
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is  concerned  that  numerous 
'  i/ide  variety  of  developed  and 


developing  countries,  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  have  shown  that  improper  use  of 
breastmilk  substitutes  Is  associated  with 
higher  rates  of  illness  and  death,  and  in 
poor  communities,  with  lessened  growth  and 
nutrition.  The  problem  of  unrefrlgerated 
breastmilk  substitutes  prepared  with  pollut- 
ed water  and  placed  In  contaminated  bottles 
is  further  complicated  by  insects  and  heat 
in  tropical  climates. 

(c)  It  is  estimated  that  one  hundred  mil- 
lion of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  mil- 
lion children  in  the  world  below  the  age  of 
one  are  bom  In  developing  countries.  Con- 
gress is  concerned  that  ten  million  of  these 
one  hundred  million  will  probably  not  live 
until  their  first  birthday  and  that  diarrhea 
and  other  infectious  diseases,  when  com- 
bined with  the  problems  of  malnutrition,  ac- 
count for  more  than  half  of  these  deaths. 

(d)  Congress  is  further  concerned  that  the 
health  of  those  Infants  whose  mothers  are 
unable  to  provide  them  adequate  breast- 
milk—whether  for  physical,  economic,  or 
cultural  reasons— also  be  protected. 

(e)  Congress  is  concerned  with  the  nega- 
tive vote  cast  by  the  United  States  on  May 
21,  1981,  at  the  Twenty-Fourth  World 
Health  Assembly  of  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization on  the  "International  Code  of  Mar- 
keting of  Breastmilk  Substitutes",  and  is 
further  concerned  that  the  vote  has  subject- 
ed United  States  policy  to  widespread  misin- 
terpretation. 

(f)  Therefore,  the  Congress— 

( 1 )  reaffirms  the  dedication  of  the  United 
States  to  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  all 
the  world's  children  and  the  support  of  the 
United  States  for  efforts  to  improve  world 
health: 

(2)  endorses  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID),  the  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO),  and  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  (UNICEF)  across  the  broad  front  of 
problems  associated  with  infant  and  young 
child  nutrition; 

(3)  encourages  the  international  health 
organizations,  and  their  member  states,  to 
continue  combating  infant  illness  by  im- 
proving sanitation  and  water  quality:  and 

(4)  urges  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  breastmilk  substitute  industry  to 
support  the  basic  aim  of  the  Code  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  governments  of  all  coun- 
tries in  their  efforts  to  develop  health 
standards  and  programs  designed  to  imple- 
ment the  objectives  of  the  Code. 

TITLE  II— INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION  AGENCY 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Communication  Agency  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1982  and 
1983". 

AITTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  202.  There  are  authorized  to  \x  ap- 
propriated for  the  International  Communi- 
cation Agency  $561,402,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $482,340,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  to  carry  out  international  commu- 
nication, educational,  cultural,  and  ex- 
change programs  under  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948.  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultur- 
al Exchange  Act  of  1961.  and  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  2  of  1977.  and  other 
purposes  authorized  by  law. 

changes  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  Title  III  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1451-1453)  is 
amended— 


(A)  in  section  301  by  striking  out  "citizen 
of  the  United  States" '  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '"person"':  and 

(B)  in  sections  302  and  303  by  striking  out 
"citizen  of  the  United  States"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "person  in  the  employ  or 
service  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States". 

(2)  Such  title  is  further  amended— 

(A)  in  section  301— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  "  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""Director  of  the  International  Communica- 
tion Agency",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  "  the  second 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Director";  and 

(B)  in  section  303  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Director 
of  the  International  Communication 
Agency". 

(3)  Section  302  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"section  901(3)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  (60  SUt.  999)'"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  905  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980";  and 

(B)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
"section  1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes'"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  5536  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code"". 

(b)  Section  802  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
1472)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"Sec.  802. ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)(1)  Any  contract  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  described  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  which  is  funded  on  the  basis 
of  annual  appropriations  may  nevertheless 
be  made  for  periods  not  in  excess  of  five 
years  when— 

"(A)  appropriations  are  available  and  ade- 
quate for  payment  for  the  first  fiscal  year; 
and 

"(B)  the  Director  of  the  International 
Communication  Agency  determines  that— 

"(1)  the  need  of  the  Government  for  the 
property  or  service  being  acquired  over  the 
period  of  the  contract  is  reasonably  firm 
and  continuing; 

"'(ii)  such  a  contract  will  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  by  encouraging 
effective  competition  or  promoting  econo- 
mies in  performance  and  operation;  and 

""(Hi)  such  method  of  contracting  will  not 
inhibit  small  business  participation. 

"(2)  In  the  event  that  funds  are  not  made 
available  for  the  continuation  of  such  a  con- 
tract into  a  subsequent  fiscal  year,  the  con- 
tract shall  be  canceled  and  any  cancellation 
costs  incurred  shall  be  paid  from  appropria- 
tions originally  available  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract,  appropriations  cur- 
rently available  for  the  acquisition  of  simi- 
lar property  or  services  and  not  otherwise 
obligated,  or  appropriations  made  for  such 
cancellation  payments. 

""(3)  This  subsection  applies  to  contracts 
for  the  procurement  of  property  or  services, 
or  both,  for  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  support  of  programs,  facilities,  and  in- 
stallations for  or  related  to  radio  transmis- 
sion and  reception,  newswire  services,  and 
the  distribution  of  txK>ks  and  other  publica- 
tions in  foreign  countries.". 

(c)  Paragraph  (16)  of  section  804  of  such 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  1474(16))  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting ""and  security  vehicles"  immediately 
after  '"right-hand  drive  vehicles". 

(d)  -ntle  VIII  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1471- 
1475b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
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"ACTING  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTORS 

"Sec.  808.  If  an  Associate  Director  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency  dies, 
resigns,  or  is  sick  or  absent,  the  Associate 
Director's  principal  assistant  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  the  office  until  a  successor  is 
appointed  or  the  absence  or  sickness  stops.". 

(e)  Paragraphs  (18)  and  ( 19)  of  section  804 
of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1476  (18)  and  (19)) 
are  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (18):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (19)  and  inserting  the  following 

":  and 

"(20)  purchase  motion  picture,  radio  and 
television  producers"  liability  insurance  to 
cover  errors  and  omissions  or  similar  insur- 
ance coverage  for  the  protection  of  interests 
in  intellectual  property."'. 

(f)  Section  1011  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"•(i)  Foreign  currencies  which  were  derived 
from  conversions  made  pursuant  to  the  obli- 
gation of  informational  media  guarantie.>; 
and  which  have  been  determined  to  be  un- 
available for,  or  in  excess  of.  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be 
held  until  disposed  of.  and  any  dollar  pro- 
ceeds realized  from  such  disposition  shall  be 
deposited  in  miscpllaneous  receipts.  As  such 
currencies  become  available  for  such  pur- 
poses of  mutual  interest  as  may  be  agreed  to 
by  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  country  from  which  the  currencies 
derive,  they  may  be  sold  for  dollars  to  agen 
cies  of  the  United  States  Government.". 

(g)  Title  VIII  of  the  United  States  Infor 
mat  ion  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended,  is  revised  by  the  addition 
of  the  following  section: 

"Sec.  809  Cultural  exchanges  interna 
tional  fairs  and  expeditions,  and  other  ex 
hibits  or  demonstrations  of  United  States 
economic  accomplishments  and  cultural  at- 
tainments provided  for  under  this  Act  or 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961  shall  not  be  considered 
•public  work'  as  that  term  is  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Defense  Base  Act.  as  amended 
section  16jl(b)  of  title  42  of  the  United 
States  Code).' . 

UQUIDATION  OF  THE  INrORMATIONAL  MEDIA 
GUARANTY  FUND 

Sec.  204.  Section  10]  Kh)  of  such  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  1442(h))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Section  701(a)  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  tc  any  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  section  for  the  purpose  of 
liquidating  the  notes  (and  any  accrjied  in- 
terest thereon)  which  were  assumed  in  the 
operation  of  the  informational  media  guar- 
anty program  under  this  section  and  which 
were  outstanding  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  paragraph.". 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES  AND  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

Sec  205.  (a)  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  United  States  Government  ipon.sor- 
ship  of  international  exchange-of-persons 
activities  has.  during  the  postwar  era.  con 
tributed  significantly  to  United  States  na- 
tional security  interests; 

(2)  during  the  1970's,  while  United  States 
programs  declined  dramatically.  Soviet  ex- 
change-of-persons activities  increased  stead- 
ily in  pace  with  the  Soviet  military*  buildup: 

(3)  as  a  consequence  of  these  two  trends. 
Soviet   exchange-of-persons   programs  now 


far  exceed  those  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  thereby  provide  the 
Soviet  Union  an  important  means  of  extend- 
ing its  worldwide  influence: 

(4)  the  importance  of  competing  effective- 
ly in  this  area  is  reflected  in  the  efforts  of 
major  United  States  allies,  whose  programs 
also  represent  far  greater  emphasis  on  ex- 
change-of-persons activities  than  is  demon- 
strated by  the  current  United  States  effort: 
and 

(5)  with  the  availability  of  increased  re- 
sources, the  United  States  exchange-of-per- 
sons progam  could  be  greatly  strengthened, 
both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  sense  of  Congress 
that— 

(1)  United  States  exchange-of-persons  ac- 
tivities should  be  strengthened: 

(2)  the  allocation  of  resources  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  improvement  would  consti- 
tute a  highly  cost-effective  means  of  en- 
hancing United  States  national  security: 
and 

( 3 )  because  of  the  integral  and  continuing 
national  security  role  of  exchange-of-per- 
sons programs,  such  activities  should  be  ac- 
corded a  dependable  source  of  long-term 
funding. 

(c)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1982.  ex- 
change-of-persons programs  administered 
by  the  International  Communication 
Agency  shall,  over  a  four-year  period,  be  ex 
panded  to  a  level,  in  real  terms,  three  times 
that  in  effect  on  the  dale  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

DISTRIBUTION  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
THE  FILM  ENTITLED  "IN  THEIR  OWN  WORDS" 

Sec.  206.  'a)  Notwithstanding  the  second 
sentence  of  section  501  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Art 
of  1948(22U.S.C.  14611- 

<1)  the  Director  of  the  Inttmationai  Com 
municatlon  Agency  shall  make  available  to 
the    Administrator   of    General    Services    a 
master  copy  of  the  film  entitled   "In  Their 
Own  Words ';  and 

(2)  the  Administrator  shall  reimburse  the 
Director  for  any  expenses  of  the  Agency  in 
making  that  master  copy  available,  shall 
secure  any  licenses  or  other  rights  required 
for  distribution  of  that  film  within  the 
United  Stales,  shall  deposit  that  film  in  the 
National  Archives  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  make  copies  of  that  film  available  for 
purchase  and  public  viewing  within  th»- 
Uniied  States. 

lb)  Any  reimbur.'semeni  to  the  Director 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  credited  lo 
the  applicable  appropriation  of  the  Ixiierna 
tional  Communication  Agency. 

TITLE  III— BOARD  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  Au- 
thorization   Act,    Fiscal    Years    1982    and 
1983". 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  302.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  $98,317,000  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $98,317,000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

ADDITIONAL  FINDING 

Sec.  303.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  8b  of  Public  Law  93-129,  not  to 
exceed  $6,195,000  of  the  gain  realized  during 
fiscal  year  1981  through  upward  fluctua- 
tions in  foreign  currency  exchange  rates 
shall  t)e  made  available  to  compensate  for 
losses  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  bomb  ex- 
plosion at  RFE/RL,  Inc.,  Munich  headquar- 


ters on  February  21,  1981,  and  for  additional 
RFE/RL,  Inc..  operating  expenses  as  might 
be  deemed  appropriate. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  RFE/RL  BOARD  AND  THE  BIB 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"MERGEB  of  the  BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING  AND  THE  RFE/RL  BOARD 

"Sec.  U.  (a)  Effective  January  1,  1982.  no 
grant  may  be  made  under  this  Act  to  RPE/ 
RL.  Incorporated,  unless  the  certificate  of 
incorporation  of  RFE/RL.  Incorporated. 
has  been  amended  to  provide  that— 

•■(1)  the  Board  of  Directors  of  RFE/RL, 
Incorporated,  shall  consist  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
and  of  no  other  members;  and 

"(2)  such  Board  of  Directors  shall  make 
all  major  policy  determinations  governing 
the  operation  of  RFE/RL.  Incorporated, 
and  shall  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  managerial  officers  and  employees 
of  RFE/RL,  Incorporated,  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
"(b)  Compliance  with  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be 
construed  to  make  RFE/RL.  Incorporated,  a 
Federal  agency  or  instrumentality.". 

'b)(l)  Section  3(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(b)(1)  Composition  of  Board.— The 
Board  shall  consist  of  ten  members,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member.  The 
President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  cor.sent  of  the  Senate,  nine 
voting  members,  one  of  whom  he  shall  des- 
ignate as  chairman.  Not  more  than  five  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  be  of  the  same  political 
party.  The  chief  operating  executive  of 
RFE/RL,  Incorporated,  shall  be  an  ex  offi- 
cio member  of  the  Board  and  shall  partici- 
pate in  the  activities  of  the  Board,  but  shall 
not  vote  in  the  determinations  of  the 
Board. ". 

21  Sections  3(b)  (3)  and  (4)  of  such  Act 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(3)  Term  of  Office  of  F^fesidentially 
.ArpoiNTED  Members.— The  term  of  office  of 
each  member  of  the  Board  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  be  three  years,  except  that 
the  terms  of  office  of  the  individuals  initial 
ly  appointed  as  the  four  additional  voting 
members  of  the  Board  who  are  provided  for 
by  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1982  and 
1983.  shall  be  one,  two.  or  three  years  (as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
their  appointment  J  so  that  the  terms  of 
one-third  of  the  voting  members  of  the 
Board  expire  each  year.  The  President  .shall 
appoint,  by  arid  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  members  to  fill  vacancies  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  term,  in 
which  case  the  members  so  appointed  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Any 
member  whose  term  has  expired  may  serve 
until  his  successor  has  been  appointed  and 
qualified. 

4)  Term  or  Office  of  the  Ex  Officio 
Member —The  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board  shall  serve  on  the  Board  during  his  or 
her  term  of  service  as  chief  operating  execu- 
tive of  RFE/RL  Incorporated  ". 

radio  free  CUBA 

Sec.  305.  Any  program  of  the  United 
States  Government  involving  radio  broad- 
casts to  Cuba  for  which  funds  are  author 
ized  to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act  or 
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any  other  4ct  shall  be  designated  as  "Radio 
Free  Cuba" 

TITLE jIV-ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

SHORT  TITl* 

Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Arms  Cor  trol  and  Disarmament  Agency 
Act,  Fiscal  Years  1982  and  1983" 

AOTHOI IIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  49(a)  of  the  Arms  Con- 
Disarmament     Act     (22     U.S.C. 
4mended  to  read  as  follows: 

a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
tt^ere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 


Sec.  402. 
trol     and 
2S89(a))  Ls 

"Sec.  49. 
this  Act 
priated— 

"(1)  for 
and  such 
essary  for 
ment,  othej- 
by  law. 
and  to  offset 
currency 

"(2)  for 
may  be 
of  this  Act. 


the  fiscal  year  1982.  $18.26P.000 
ac  ditional  amounts  as  may  t>e  nec- 
Increases  in  salary,  pay.  retire- 
employee  benefits  authorized 
other   nondiscretionary  costs, 
adverse  fluctuations  in  foreign 
ei^hange  rates,  and 

fiscal  year  1983.  such  sums  as 
necessary  to  (sirry  out  the  purposes 


Amounts 
tion  are  au 
expended. 


aipropriated  under  this  subsec- 
t  horized  to  remain  available  until 
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Section  45(a)  of  the  Arms  Con- 
Disarmament     Act     (22     U.S.C. 
1  mended  by  inserting  the  follow- 
after  the  second  sentence 
the  case  of  persons  detailed 
jovemment  agencies,  the  Direc- 
the  results  of  fuUfield  back- 
rity  and  loyalty  investigations 
by    the    Defense    Investigative 
I  he  Department  of  State  as  the 
determination  required  under 
that  the  person  is  not  a  secu- 
f  doubtful  loyalty.". 


rg 


Al  TISATELLITE  ACTIVITIES 

Section  31(b)  of  the  Arms  Con- 

Diiarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2571) 

by  striking  the  "."  and  inserting 

phrase:  "and  of  all  aspects  of 

activities;". 

V-MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

REPE^^;  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

a)  The  following  provisions  of 


408  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1  for  the  Department  of  State. 
Communication  Agency, 
for  International  Broadcast- 
approved  August   15,   1979  (22  U.S.C. 
). 
Section    121(b)    (22    U.S.C.    1175 

122(b)  (22  U.S.C.  2280  note), 
203  (22  U.S.C.  1461-1  note), 
504(e)  (22  U.S.C.  2656d(e)). 
601(b)  (92  Stat.  985), 
603(c)  (22  U.S.C.  2656  note), 
608(c)  (22  U.S.C.  2656d  note), 
609(c)  (92  Stat.  989), 
610(c)  (22  U.S.C.  2151  note). 
611(b)  (22  U.S.C.  1731  note), 
613(b)  (22  U.S.C.  2370  note), 
705(a)  (22  U.S.C.  2151  note), 
709  (22  U.S.C.  2151  note),  and 
711  (22  U.S.C.  2220a  note). 
Relations  Authorization  Act, 
1979. 

ion  107(b)  (91  Stat.  846). 
109(a)(7)  (22  U.S.C.  2384  note), 
414(b)  (22  U.S.C.  1041  note), 
501  (91  Stat.  857), 


(E)  section  503(b)  (91  Stat.  858), 

(F)  section  505  (22  U.S.C.  2151  note),  and 

(G)  section  513  ( 19  Stat.  862), 

of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Year  1978. 

(4)  Section  403  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1977  (22 
U.S.C.  2871  note). 

(5)  Sections  102(b)  (89  SUt.  756)  and 
503(b)  (89  Stat.  772)  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1976. 

(6)  Section  15  of  the  Stete  Department/ 
USIA  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Year  1975 
(22U.S.C.  2151  note). 

(b)(1)  The  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  Fiscal  Year  1979.  is  amended— 

(A)  in  section  121,  by  striking  out  "(a)"; 

(B)  in  section  122.  by  striking  out  "(a)"; 

(C)  In  section  601.  by  striking  out  "(a)"; 

(D)  in  section  611.  by  striking  out  "(a)"; 

(E)  In  section  613.  by  striking  out  "(a)"; 
and 

(F)  in  section  705,  by  striking  out  "(a)". 

(2)  The  Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
Act,  Fiscal  Year  1978,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  section  107,  by  striking  out  "(a)"; 

(B)  in  section  414,  by  striking  out  "(a)"; 

(C)  in  section  503,  by  striking  out  "(a)"; 
and 

(D)  in  section  505,  by  striking  out  "(a)". 

(3)  The  Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
Act,  Fiscal  Year  1976,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  section  102,  by  striking  out  "Sec. 
102.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sulisection  (b), 
no"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  102. 
No";  and 

(B)  in  section  503,  by  striking  out  "(a)". 

UNITED  NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND 
CULTURAL  ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  First  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  upholds  the  princi- 
ple of  freedom  of  the  press; 

(2)  Article  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  states  that  "everyone  has 
the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expres- 
sion; this  right  includes  the  freedom  to  hold 
opinions  without  interference  and  to  seek, 
receive  and  impart  information  and  ideas 
through  any  media  regardless  of  frontiers"; 

(3)  the  signatories  to  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  concluded  in  1975  in  Helsinki,  Fin- 
land, pledged  themselves  to  foster  "freer 
flow  and  wider  dissemination  of  information 
of  all  kinds",  and  to  support  "the  improve- 
ment of  the  circulation  of,  access  to,  and  ex- 
change of  information"; 

(4)  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization itself  is  committed  to  "promote  the 
free  flow  of  ideas  by  word  and  image";  and 

(5)  a  free  press  is  vital  to  the  functioning 
of  free  governments. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  expresses  its  op- 
position to— 

(1)  efforts  by  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization 
to  attempt  to  regulate  news  content  and  to 
formulate  rules  and  regulations  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  world  press:  and 

(2)  efforts  by  some  countries  further  to 
control  access  to  and  dissemination  of  news. 

PROMOTION  OF  FREE  PRESS 

Sec  503.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  none  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
102  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  payment  by 
the  United  States  toward  the  assessed 
budget  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  if  such 
payment  would  cause  the  total  contribution 
of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 


Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization to  exceed  its  assessed  contribution 
less  25  percent  of  the  amount  made  avail- 
able by  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific, and  Cultural  Organization  for 
projects  or  organizational  entities  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  license  journalists  or  their 
publications,  to  censor  or  otherwise  restrict 
the  free  flow  of  information  within  or  be- 
tween countries,  or  to  impose  mandatory 
codes  of  journalistic  practice  or  ethics. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  annually  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

JAPAN- UNITED  STATES  FRIENDSHIP  COMMISSION 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Section  6(4)  of  the  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed  5  per 
centum  annually  of  the  principal  of  the 
Fund"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "any  amount  of 
the  contributions  deposited  in  the  Fund 
from  nonappropriated  sources  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  section,  and  not 
to  exceed  5  per  centum  aruiually  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  total  amount  appropriated  to 
the  Fund". 

(b)  Section  7(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "amounts  received"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(including  amounts  earned  as  inter- 
est on,  and  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  re- 
demption of.  obligations  purchased  with 
amounts  received)". 

REPORT 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  President  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  full  and  complete  report  on 
the  total  cost  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  ef- 
forts to  assist  refugees  and  Cuban  and  Hai- 
tian entrants  within  the  United  States  or 
abroad  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982.  Such  reports  shall  include  and  set 
forth  for  each  such  fiscal  year- 

(1)  the  costs  of  assistance  for  resettlement 
of  refugees  and  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants 
within  the  United  States  or  abroad; 

(2)  the  costs  of  United  States  contribu- 
tioas  to  foreign  governments,  international 
organizations,  or  other  agencies  which  are 
attributable  to  assistance  for  refugees  and 
Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants; 

(3)  the  costs  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
efforts  other  than  described  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  to  assist,  and  provide  services  for, 
refugees  and  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants; 
and 

(4)  administrative  and  operating  expenses 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
which  are  attributable  to  programs  of  assist- 
ance or  services  described  in  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  and  (3);  and 

(5)  administrative  and  operating  expenses 
incurred  by  the  United  States  because  of 
the  entry  of  such  aliens  Into  the  United 
States. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "refugees  '  is  used  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  (42)  of  section  101(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  and 

(2)  the  phrase  "Cuban  and  Haitian  en- 
trants" means  Cubans  and  Haitians  paroled 
into  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
212(d)(5)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  during  1980  who  have  not  been 
given  or  denied  refugee  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

TITLE  VI-PEACE  CORPS  AUTONOMY 

SHORT  TITLE 

SECf~d01.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Peace  Corps  Autonomy  Act". 
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ESTABLISHMENT  AS  AN  INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

Sec.  602.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Peace  Corps  shall  be 
an  independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  and  shall  not  be  an  agency  within 
the  ACTION  Agency  or  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  SUtes. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  all  functions  re- 
lating to  the  Peace  Corps  which  were  vested 
in  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)(1)  All  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  after  consultation 
with  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
the  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency,  to  be 
employed,  held,  or  used  primarily  in  connec- 
tion with  any  function  relating  to  the  Peace 
Corps  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  are  transferred  to  the  Peace  Corps. 
The  transfer  of  unexpended  balances  pursu- 
ant to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  section  202  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Procedures  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C. 
581c). 

(2  MA)  The  transfer  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion of  full-time  personnel  (except  special 
Government  employees)  and  part-time  per- 
sonnel holding  permanent  positions  shall 
not  cause  any  employee  to  be  separated  or 
reduced  In  rank,  class,  grade,  or  compensa- 
tion, or  otherwise  suffer  a  loss  of  employ- 
ment benefits  for  one  year  after— 

(i)  the  date  on  which  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  submits 
the  report  required  under  section  606,  or 

(ID  the  effective  date  of  the  transfer  of 
such  employee, 
whichever  occurs  later. 

(B)  The  personnel  transferred  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  be  assigned  to  such  related  func- 
tions and  organizational  units  in  the  Peace 
Corps  as  such  personnel  were  assigned  to 
immediately  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(C)  Collective-bargaining  agreements  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
covering  personnel  transferred  pursuant  to 
this  section  or  employed  on  such  date  by 
the  Peace  Corps  shall  continue  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Peace  Corps  until  the  termina- 
tion date  of  such  agreements  or  until  a 
mutual  modification  by  the  parties  other- 
wise specifies. 

(3)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  each  person  who  does 
not  hold  an  appointment  under  section 
7(a)(2)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  and  who  is 
determined  under  paragraph  (1)  to  be  em- 
ployed primarily  in  connection  with  any 
function  relating  to  the  Peace  Corps  shall, 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Service  under  the  authority  of  section 
7(a)(2)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  and  be  ap- 
pointed or  assigned  to  an  appropriate  class 
thereof,  except  that— 

(A)  no  person  who  holds  a  career  or 
career-conditional  appointment  immediately 
before  such  date  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  such  person,  be  so  appointed  until  three 
years  after  such  date,  during  which  period 
such  person  not  consenting  to  be  so  appoint 
ed  may  continue  to  hold  such  career  or 
career-conditional  appointment;  and 


(B)  each  person  so  appointed  who.  Imme- 
diately before  such  date,  held  a  career  or 
career-conditional  appointment  at  grade  8 
or  below  of  the  General  Schedule  estab- 
lished by  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Service  for  the  duration  of  op- 
erations under  the  Peace  CoriJs  Act. 
Elach  person  appointed  under  this  para- 
graph shall  receive  basic  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  such  person's  class  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  appropriate,  except 
that  the  rate  of  basic  compensation  received 
by  such  person  immediately  l)efore  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  person's  appointment 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  not  reduced 
as  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Sec.  604.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2503(b))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "such  agency  or  officer  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  he  shall 
direct.  The  head  of  any  such  agency  or  any 
such  officer"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  605.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2502)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  repealing  subsections  (d),  (e).  and  (f); 
and 

(2)  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  subsec- 
tion (d). 

(b)  The  repeal  of  provisions  of  law  made 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
affect  (1)  the  validity  of  any  action  taken 
under  the  repealed  provisions  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  (2)  the 
liability  of  any  person  for  any  payment  de- 
scribed in  such  sul)sectlon  (f). 

REPORTS 

Sec.  606.  (a)  Not  later  than  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Comptroller  General  a  report  regarding  the 
steps  taken  in  implementation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  Including  descriptions  of 
the  manner  In  which  various  administrative 
matters  are  disposed  of,  such  as  matters  re- 
lating to  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracU.  property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  employed,  used, 
held,  available,  or  to  be  made  available  in 
connection  with  functions  or  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  Peace  Corps. 

(b)  Not  later  than  the  forty-fifth  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  submit  to  such 
committees  a  report  stating  whether,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Comptroller  General,  de- 
terminations made  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  under 
section  603(b)(1)  were  equitable. 

REFERENCES  IN  LAW 

Sec.  607.  References  in  any  law.  reorgani- 
zation plan.  Executive  order,  regulation,  or 
other  official  document  or  proceeding  to  the 
ACTION  Agency  or  the  Director  of  the 
ACTION  Agency  with  respect  to  functions 
or  activities  relating  to  the  Peace  Corps 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Peace  Corps 
or  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  respec- 
tively. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FASCELL 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  257.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro   tempore. 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fascell  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S. 
1193.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions contained  In  H.R.  4814. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant   to    House    Resolution    257,    the 
amendment   is   considered   as   having 
been  read. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

H.R. 4814 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TTTLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Department  of  SUte  Authorization  Act. 
Fiscal  Years  1982  and  1983  ". 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  102.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  State  to 
carry  out  the  authorities,  functions,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  in  the  conduct  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  and 
other  purposes  authorized  by  law.  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: 

(1)  For  "Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs". $1,245,637,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $1,248,059,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 

(2)  For  International  Organizations  and 
Conferences",  $503,462,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $514,436,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983. 

(3)  For  •International  Commissions", 
$19,808,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$22,432,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 

(4)  For  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance". $504,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $460,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 

PALESTINIAN  RIGHTS  UNITS 

Sec.  103.  Funds  appropriated  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  102  of  this  Act  may  not 
be  used  for  payment  by  the  United  SUtes. 
as  its  contribution  toward  the  assessed 
budget  of  the  United  Nations  for  any  year, 
of  any  amount  which  would  cause  the  total 
amount  paid  by  the  United  SUtes  as  iu  as- 
sessed contribution  for  that  year  to  exceed 
the  amount  assessed  as  the  United  SUtes 
contribution  for  that  year  less— 

(1)  25  percent  of  the  amount  budgeted  for 
that  year  for  the  Committee  on  the  Exer- 
cise of  the  Inalienable  Rights  of  the  Pales- 
tinian People  (or  any  similar  successor 
entity),  and 

(2)  25  percent  of  the  amount  budgeted  for 
that  year  for  the  Special  Unit  on  Palestini- 
an Rights  (or  any  similar  successor  entity). 

RESTRICTION  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THt 
UNITED  NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL,  SCIENTIFIC 
AND  CULTURAL  ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  104.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  section  102(2)  of  this 
Act  or  by  any  other  Act  for  'International 
Organizations  and  Conferences"  may  be 
used  for  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its 
contribution  toward  the  assessed  budget  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  if  that  organiza- 
tion Implements  any  policy  or  procedure  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  license  journalists  or 
their  publications,  to  censor  or  otherwise  re 
strict  the  free  flow  of  information  within  or 
among  countries,  or  to  impose  mandatory 
codes  of  journalistic  practice  or  ethics. 
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EX  GRATIA  PAYMENT 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  for 

/ear  1982  under  paragraph  (1)  of 

of   this   Act.   $81,000   shall   be 

payment  ex  gratia  to  the  Gov- 

Yugoslavia  as  an  expression  of 
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ASSISTANC  C  FOR  RETDCEES  SETTLING  IN  ISRAEL 

Sec.  106.  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
102  of  this  Act.  $12,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
ye^  1982  itnd  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  shall  be  available  only  for  assistance 
for  the  re  settlement  in  Israel  of  refugees 
from  the  Jnion  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepuL 
lies  and  fr  )m  Communist  countries  in  East- 
em  Europ< , 

BILATfRAL  SCIENCE  AND  TECHJIOLO'-" 
AGREEMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
be  appropriated  by  section  102 
there  are  authorized  to  be  &'• 
to     the     Secretary     of     State 
for    the    fiscal    year    1982    and 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  for  pay- 
United  States  share  of  expenses 
and  technology  agreements 
United  States  and  Yugoslavia 
the  United  States  and  Poland. 
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BU  yiNG  POWER  MAINTENANCE 


(a)  Section  24(b)  of  the  State  De- 

lasic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22 

b))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
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order    to    eliminate    substantial 

approved  levels  of  overseas  op- 

the  Department  of  State,  the 

of    State    may    transfer    to    the 

Maintenance  account  such 

n     any     appropriation     account 

heading    Administration  of  For- 

as  the  Secretary  determines 
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under  that  appropriation 
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to  offset  adverse  fluctuations 
:urrency  exchange  rates  or  over- 
ind  price  changes,  the  Secretary 
may    transfer    from    the    Buying 
account  to  any  appro- 
under  the  heading  'Admin- 
Foreign  Affairs'  such  amounts 
determines  are  necessary 
the  approved  level  of  operations 
appropriation  account. 

transferred  by  the  Secretary  of 
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account  to  another  account  shall  be  merged 
with  and  be  available  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  for  the  same  time  period,  as  the  funds 
in  that  other  account.  Funds  transferred  by 
the  Secretary  from  another  account  to  the 
Buying  Power  Maintenance  account  shall  be 
merged  with  the  funds  in  the  Buying  Power 
Maintenance  account  and  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  that  account  until  ex- 
pended. 

"(6)  Any  restriction  contained  in  an  ap- 
propriation Act  or  other  provision  of  law 
limiting  the  amounts  available  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  that  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adjusted  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  offset  the  net  effect 
of  fluctuations  in  foreign  currency  ex- 
change rates  or  overseas  wage  and  price 
changes  in  order  to  maintain  approved 
levels.". 

(b)  Section  704(c)  of  the  United  SUtes  In 
formation  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  (22  use.  1477b(c))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  or  overseas  wage  and 
price  changes."  immediately  after  "foreign 
currency  exchange  rates":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "preceding"  and  insert- 
ing n  lieu  thereoi  t^>.-iidiu  year  preceding 
the  enactment  of  the  ;u»'>^riri7,ing  leguialion 
fo.  mch'  . 

(c)  Section  8(a)(2)  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Bro^acasting  Act  of  1973  (22  U.S.C. 
2287(a)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  ".or 
overseas  wage  and  price  changes."  immedi- 
ately after  "foreign  currency  exchange 
rates": 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"preceding"  and  inserting  in  lieu   thereof 

calendar  year  preceding  the  enactment  of 
the  amendments  to  paragraph  (1)  which 
provide  the  authorization  for  such ';  and 

(3)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting 
"or  such  changes"  immediately  after  "such 
fluctuations". 

PASSPORT  PEES  AND  PERIOD  OF  VALIDITY 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1  under  the  heading  "fees  for  passports 
AND  VISAS"  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1920  (22 
U.S.C.  214).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"There  shall  be  collected  and  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fee.  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  State  by  regula- 
tion, for  each  passport  issued  and  a  fee,  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  State  by  regula- 
tion, for  executing  each  application  for  a 
passport.". 

(b)(1)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  regulate  the  issue  and  validity  of 
passports,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  3.  1926  (22  U.S.C.  217a).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  A  passport  shall  be  valid  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  issue, 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  State  may  limit 
the  validity  of  a  passport  to  a  period  of  less 
than  ten  years  in  an  individual  case  or  on  a 
general  basis  pursuant  to  regulation.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion applies  with  respect  to  passports  issued 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

DOCUMENTATION  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

Sec  no.  The  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities ^<'>  of  1956  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  new  section  33  immediate- 
ly after  section  32  and  by  redesignating  ex- 
isting section  33  as  section  34: 

"Sec  33.  The  following  documents  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  proof  of 
United  States  citizenship  as  certificates  of 
naturalization  or  of  citizenship  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  by  a  court  having 
naturalization  jurisdiction: 


"(DA  passport,  during  its  period  of  validi- 
ty (if  such  period  is  the  maximum  period 
authorized  by  law),  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  report,  designated  as  a  Report  of 
Birth  Abroad  of  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States',  issued  by  a  consular  officer  to  docu- 
ment a  citizen  bom  abroad.". 

PAN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND 
HISTORY 

Sec  111.  Paragraph  (1)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  for  membership  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Pan  American  Institute 
of  Geography  and  History;  and  to  authorize 
the  President  to  extend  an  invitation  for 
the  next  general  assembly  of  the  institute 
to  meet  in  the  United  States  in  1935.  and  to 
provide  an  appropriation  for  expenses 
thereof",  approved  August  2.  1935  (22  U.S.C. 
273),  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  not  to 
exceed  $200,000  annually, ". 

INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  UNIFICA- 
TION OF  PRIVATE  LAW  AND  THE  HAGtTE  CON- 
FERENCE ON  PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

•:■--  "9  Section  2  of  the  joint  resolution 
ent'»ied  "Joint  rt,;-'ution  lO  provide  for  par- 
ticipation b>  wh»  Govei-.—ent  of  the  United 
Stales  in  the  Hagu>.  Conference  on  Private 
International  i^w  and  the  Irtemational 
(Rome)  Institute  for  the  Unifica  ion  of  Pri- 
vate Law,  and  authorizing  appropriations 
therefor",  approved  December  30,  1963  (22 
U.S.C.  269g-l).  is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
except  that "  and  all  that  follows  through 
"that  year ". 

PAN  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  CONGRESS 

Sec.  113.  Section  2(a)  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  resolution  providing  for 
participation  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  Pan  American  Railway 
Congress,  and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
therefor",  approved  June  28,  1948  (22  U.S.C. 
280k).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Not  more 
than  $15,000  annually"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary". 

UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVE  TO 
INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  VIENNA 

Sec  114.  Section  2  of  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point a  representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Vienna  office  of  the  United  Nations 
with  appropriate  rank  and  status,  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Such  individual  shall,  at  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  Vienna  office  of  the 
United  Nations  and  perform  such  other 
functions  there  in  connection  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional organizations  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  from  time  to  time  may  direct.". 

LIVING  QUARTERS  FOR  THE  STAFF  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Sec  115.  Section  8  of  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287e)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (a)  of  section  2 
hereof"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""repre- 
sentatives provided  for  in  section  2  of  this 
Act  and  of  their  appropriate  staffs":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing:   "Any    payments    made    by    United 
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States  Government  personnel  for  occupancy 
by  them  of  living  quarters  leased  or  rented 
under  this  section  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  such  lease  or 
rental  or  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  ac- 
count currently  available  for  such  pur- 
pose.". 

AMENDMENTS  CORRECTING  PRINTING  ERRORS 

Sec  116.  The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  704(bK2)  (22  U.S.C. 
4024(b)(2))  by  striking  out  "411"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "•412':  and 

(2)  In  section  814(a)(3)  (22  U.S.C. 
4054(a)(3))  by  striking  out  "on"  the  second 
place  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  REPRESENTATIVES  ON  UNITED 
STATES  DELEGATIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  MEETINGS  AND  CON- 
FERENCES 

Sec  117.  (a)  Sections  203.  205,  207,  and  208 
of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  not 
apply  to  a  private  sector  represenUtive  on 
the  United  SUtes  delegation  to  an  interna- 
tional telecommunications  meeting  or  con- 
ference who  Is  specifically  designated  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  or  otherwise  represent 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  at  such 
meeting  or  conference  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular matter,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  (or 
his  designee)  certifies  that  no  Government 
employee  on  the  delegation  is  as  well  quali- 
fied to  represent  United  States  interests 
with  respect  to  such  matter  and  that  such 
designation  serves  the  national  Interest.  All 
such  representatives  shall  have  on  file  with 
the  Department  of  State  the  financial  dis- 
closure report  required  for  special  Govern- 
ment employees. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"international  telecommunications  meeting 
or  conference"  means  the  conferences  of 
the  International  Telecommunications 
Union,  meetings  of  its  International  Con- 
sulUtlve  Committees  for  Radio  and  for 
Telephone  and  Telegraph,  and  such  other 
international  telecommunications  meetings 
or  conferences  as  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
may  designate. 

PROCUREMENT  CONTRACTS 

Sec  118.  The  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  new  section  immediately 
after  section  13: 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  Any  contract  for  the  procure- 
ment of  property  or  services,  or  both,  for 
the  Department  of  SUte  or  the  Foreign 
Service  which  is  funded  on  the  basis  of 
annual  appropriations  may  nevertheless  be 
made  for  periods  not  In  excess  of  five  years 
when— 

■"(1)  appropriations  are  available  and  ade- 
quate for  payment  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
and  for  all  potential  cancellation  costs;  and 
"■(2)   the   Secretary   of   State   determines 
that- 

"(A)  the  need  of  the  Government  for  the 
property  or  service  being  acquired  over  the 
period  of  the  contract  is  reasonably  firm 
and  continuing; 

"(B)  such  a  contract  will  serve  the  best  in- 
tereste  of  the  United  States  by  encouraging 
effective  competition  or  promoting  econo- 
mies in  performance  and  operation;  and 

"(C)  such  a  method  of  contracting  will  not 
inhibit  small  business  participation. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  funds  are  not  made 
available  for  the  continuation  of  such  a  con- 
tract into  a  subsequent  fiscal  year,  the  con- 
tract shall  be  canceled  and  any  cancellation 
costs  incurred  shall  be  paid  from  appropria- 


tions originally  available  for  the  perform 
ance  of  the  contract,  appropriations  cur 
rently  available  for  the  acquisition  of  simi- 
lar property  or  services  and  not  otherwise 
obligated,  or  appropriations  made  for  such 
cancellation  payments.". 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DISABILITY  OR  DEATH 

Sec  119.  The  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  new  section  immediately 
after  section  15: 

"Sec.  16.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
August  16,  1941  (42  U.S.C.  1651;  commonly 
known  as  the  Defense  Base  Act)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  such  contracts  as  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  may  determine  which  are 
contracts  with  persons  employed  to  perform 
work  for  the  Department  of  SUte  or  the 
Foreign  Service  on  an  intermittent  basis  for 
not  more  than  90  days  in  a  calendar  year.". 

REGULATION  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

Sec  120.  (a)  The  SUte  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "That  the  Secretary"  in  the  first 
section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"TITLE  I-BASIC  AUTHORITIES 
GENERALLY 

"Section  1.  The  Secretary". 

(b)  That  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"TITLE     II-AUTHORITIES     RELATING 

TO  THE  REGULATION  OF  FOREIGN 

MISSIONS 

'"DECLARATION  OF  FINDINGS  AND  POLICY 

"Sbc  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
operation  in  the  United  SUtes  of  foreign 
missions  and  public  international  organiza- 
tions and  the  official  missions  to  such  orga- 
nizations, including  the  permissible  scope  of 
their  activities  and  the  location  and  size  of 
their  facilities,  is  a  proper  subject  for  the 
exercise  of  Federal  jurisdiction. 

"(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  support  the 
secure  and  efficient  operation  of  United 
SUtes  missions  abroad,  to  facilitate  the 
secure  suid  efficient  operation  in  the  United 
SUtes  of  foreign  missions  and  public  inter- 
national orgsmizations  and  the  official  mis- 
sions to  such  organizations,  and  to  assist  in 
obtaining  appropriate  benefits,  privileges, 
and  immunities  for  those  missions  and  orga- 
nizations and  to  require  their  observance  of 
corresponding  obligations  in  accordance 
with  international  law. 

"(c)  The  treatment  to  be  accorded  to  a 
foreign  mission  in  the  United  SUtes  shall  l>e 
determined  by  the  United  States  after  due 
consideration  of  the  benefits,  privileges,  and 
immunities  provided  to  missions  of  the 
United  States  in  the  country  cr  territory 
represented  by  that  foreign  mission. 

•"DEFINITIONS 

"Sbc.  202.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  "benefit"  (with  respect  to  a  foreign 
mission)  means  any  acquisition,  or  authori- 
zation for  an  acquisition,  in  the  United 
States  by  or  for  a  foreign  mission,  including 
the  acquisition  of— 

"(A)  real  property  by  purchase,  lease,  ex- 
change, construction,  or  otherwise, 

"(B)  public  services,  including  servic^  re- 
lating to  customs,  imporUtion,  and  utilities, 
and  the  processing  of  applications  or  re- 
quests relating  to  public  services, 

"•(C)  supplies,  maintenance,  and  transpor- 
tation, 

••(D)  locally  engaged  staff  on  a  temporary 
or  regular  basis, 

•'(E)  travel  and  related  services,  and 

■(F)  protective  services. 


and  includes  such  other  benefits  as  the  Sec- 
reUry  may  designate; 

"(2)  chancery'  means  the  principal  offices 
of  a  foreign  mission  used  for  diplomatic  or 
related  purposes,  and  annexes  to  such  of- 
fices (including  ancillary  offices  and  support 
facilities),  and  includes  the  site  and  any 
building  on  such  site  which  is  used  for  such 
purposes; 

••(3)  Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions  established  pur- 
suant to  section  203(a); 

•■(4)  'foreign  mission"  means  any  official   • 
mission  to  the  United  States  Involving  diplo- 
matic, consular,  or  other  governmental  ac- 
tivities of — 
"(A)  a  foreign  government,  or 
•■(B)  an  organization  (other  than  an  inter- 
national organization,  as  defined  In  section 
209(b)  of  this  title)  representing  a  territory 
or  political  entity  which  has  been  granted 
diplomatic  or  other  official  privileges  and 
immunities  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes, 

Including  any  real  property  of  such  a  mis- 
sion and  Including  the  personnel  of  such  a 
mission: 

••(5)  real  property'  Includes  any  right, 
liiie,  or  interest  In  or  to.  or  the  beneficial 
use  of,  any  real  property  In  the  United 
States,  including  any  office  or  other  build- 
ing; 

"(6)  Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
State; 

"(7)  sending  SUte'  means  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment, territory,  or  political  entity  repre- 
sented by  a  foreign  mission:  and 

"(8)  United  SUtes'  meai.'.  when  used  in  a 
geographic  sense,  the  sevt-iU  SUtes.  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  posses 
sions  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(b)  Determinations  with  i<;.ipect  to  the 
meaning  and  applicability  of  the  terms  used 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  committed  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

""OFFICE  or  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

•Sec  203.  (a)  The  SecreUry  shall  esub- 
lish  an  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  as  an  in- 
dependent office  within  the  Department  of 
State.  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector, appointed  by  the  Secretary,  who 
shall  perform  his  or  her  functions  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  may  delegate  this  authority 
for  superv  ision  and  direction  of  the  Director 
only  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  SUte  or  an 
Under  Secretary  of  SUte. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  Di- 
rector to— 

"(1)  assist  agencies  of  Federal.  SUte.  and 
municipal  government  with  regard  to  ascer- 
taining and  according  benefits,  privileges, 
and  immunities  to  which  a  foreign  mission 
may  be  entitled; 

"•(2)  provide  or  assist  In  the  provision  of 
benefits  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  mis- 
sion in  accordance  with  section  204;  and 

■•(3)  perform  such  other  functions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  necessary  in  fur- 
therance of  the  policy  of  this  title. 

••PROVISION  OF  BENEFITS 

■Sec  204.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  a  for- 
eign mission,  benefits  may  be  provided  to  or 
for  that  foreign  mission  by  or  through  the 
Director  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  approve. 

••(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
action  is  reasonably  necessary  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity  or  otherwise— 

"(1)  to  facilitate  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  a  sending  SUte. 
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jrotect  the  interests  of  the  United 


•(2)  to 
SUtes. 

"(3)  to  ^just  for  costs  and  procedures  of 
obtaining-  benefits  for  missions  of  the 
United  Sfiates  abroad,  or 

■(4)  to  ^ist  in  resolving  a  dispute  affect- 
ing Unitqd  States  Interests  and  involving  a 
foreign  n^ion  or  sending  State, 
then  the  Secretary  may  require  a  foreign 
mission  ^  A)  to  obtain  benefits  from  or 
through  the  Director  on  such  terms  and 
condition  i  as  the  Secretary  may  approve,  or 
(B)  to  conply  with  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  (he  Secretary  may  determine  as  a 
condition  to  the  execution  or  performance 
in  the  United  States  of  any  contract  or 
other  agreement;  the  acquisition,  retention, 
or  use  of  any  real  property;  or  the  applica- 
tion for  or  acceptance  of  any  benefit  (in- 
cluding aiy  benefit  from  or  authorized  by 
any  Pedeijal.  State,  or  municipal  governmen- 
tal authority,  or  any  entity  providing  public 
services). 

"(c)  Teims  and  conditions  established  by 
the  Secntary  under  this  section  may  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  a  requirement  to  pay  to  the  Director 
a  surchari  [e  or  fee,  and 

"(2)  a  w  stiver  by  a  foreign  mission  (or  any 
assignee  c  f  or  person  deriving  rights  from  a 
foreign  mssion)  of  any  recourse  against  any 
governmental  authority,  any  entity  provid- 
ing public  services,  any  employee  or  agent 
of  such  ai  1  authority  or  entity,  or  any  other 
person,  in  connection  with  any  action  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  undertaken  in 
f  urtheran  :e  of  this  title. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  effectuating  a  waiver 
of  recours ;  which  is  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  S  ecretary  may  designate  the  Direc- 
tor or  anj  other  officer  of  the  Department 
of  State  IS  the  agent  of  a  foreign  mission 
(or  of  an7  assignee  of  or  person  deriving 
rights  from  a  foreign  mission).  Any  such 
waiver  by  an  officer  so  designated  shall  for 
all  purpKMss  (including  any  court  or  admin- 
istrative proceeding)  be  deemed  to  be  a 
waiver  by  ihe  foreign  mission  (or  the  assign- 
ee of  or  ol  her  person  deriving  rights  from  a 
foreign  mission). 

"(e)  Neiher  the  Director  nor  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
State  may  certify  or  otherwise  authenticate 
the  accred  ited  diplomatic  status  of  a  total  of 
more  than  two  persons  for  each  foreign  mis- 
sion for  tl  e  purpose  of  facilitating,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  issuance  to  any  such 
person  of  i  diplomatic  license  plate  for  any 
motor  veh  cle  by  any  Federal.  State,  or  local 
governmei  tal  agency. 

"PRI IPERTY  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

•Sec.  20).  (a)(1)  The  SecreUry  may  re- 
quire any  foreign  mission  to  notify  the  Di- 
rector pric  r  to  any  proposed  acquisition,  or 
any  proposed  sale  or  other  disposition,  of 
any  real  p  roperty  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
mission,  li  such  a  notification  is  required, 
the  foreigi  mission  (or  other  party  acting 
on  behalf  )f  the  foreign  mission)  may  initi- 
ate or  exe(  ute  any  contract,  proceeding,  ap- 
plication. )r  other  action  required  for  the 
proposed  a  :tion— 

"(A)  onlj  after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty- 
day  perioc  beginning  on  the  date  of  such 
notificatioi >  (or  after  the  expiration  of  such 
shorter  pe  iod  as  the  Secretary  may  specify 
in  a  given  lase);  and 

"(B)  onlv  if  the  mission  is  not  notified  by 
the  Secret  iry  within  that  period  that  the 
proposal  has  been  disapproved:  however, 
the  Secret  iry  may  include  in  such  a  notifi- 
cation s jcl ,  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary ma:  determine  appropriate  in  order 
to  remove   he  disapproval. 


"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  acquisi- 
tion' Includes  any  acquisition  or  alteration 
of,  or  addition  to,  any  real  property  or  any 
change  in  the  purpose  for  which  real  prop- 
erty is  used  by  a  foreign  mission. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  require  any  for- 
eign mission  to  divest  itself  of.  or  forgo  the 
use  of.  any  real  property  determined  by  the 
Secretary— 

"(1)  not  to  have  been  acquired  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section;  or 

"(2)  to  exceed  limitations  placed  on  real 
property  available  to  a  United  SUtes  mis- 
sion in  the  sending  State. 

"(c)  If  a  foreign  mission  has  ceased  con- 
ducting diplomatic,  consular,  and  other  gov- 
ernmental activities  in  the  United  SUtes 
and  there  is  not  a  protecting  power  or  other 
agent  designated  by  the  sending  SUte  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  property  of  that  foreign  mis- 
sion, the  Secretary— 

"(1)  until  the  designation  of  a  protecting 
power  or  other  agent  approved  by  the  Secre- 
Ury. may  protect  and  preserve  any  property 
of  that  foreign  mission;  and 

"(2)  may  authorize  the  Director  to  dispose 
of  such  property  at  such  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  after  the  expiration  of 
the  one-year  period  begirming  on  the  date 
that  the  foreign  mission  ceased  those  activi- 
ties, and  may  remit  to  the  sending  SUte  the 
net  proceeds  from  such  disposition. 

"LOCATION  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  In  order  to  ensure  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  international  obligations  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  policy  of  this 
title,  the  location,  replacement,  or  expan- 
sion of  any  building  or  other  real  property 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  which  is  used 
for  the  diplomatic,  consular,  or  other  gov- 
ernmental activities  (except  property  used 
exclusively  for  residential  purposes)  of  a 
foreign  mission  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  District  of  Columbia  Foreign 
Missions  Commission  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)(1)  There  is  hereby  created,  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  District  of  Columbia  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Commission  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  Foreign  Missions  Com- 
mission) which  shall  consist  of  the  five 
members  of  the  Zoning  Commission  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  (as  such  members  are 
designated  by  section  492(a)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
5-412)),  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  such  alternate  as  each 
such  person  may  be  designated  from  time  to 
time. 

"(2)  While  actually  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  as  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Missions  Conmiission,  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
(or  the  alternate  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man) shall  be  compensated  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  manner  and  at  the  rates 
applicable  to  the  members  of  the  Zoning 
Commission  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

"(3)  The  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  furnish  such  facilities  and  adminis- 
trative services,  and  shall  assign  such  em- 
ployees, to  the  Foreign  Missions  Commis- 
sion as  may  be  required  by  the  Commission 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Foreign  Missions  Commission 
shall- 

"(1)  esUblish  areas  within  which  chancer- 
ies may  be  located  as  a  matter  of  right,  and 


"(2)    esUblish    additional    areas    within 
which  chanceries  may  be  located. 
Limiutions    on    chancery    uses    shall    not 
exceed  those  applicable  to  any  other  nonre- 
sidential use  in  the  areas  so  esUblished. 

"(d)  Any  determination  by  the  Foreign 
Missions  Commission  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, including  the  establishment  of  areas  in 
accordance  with  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (c).  shall  be  considered  rulemak- 
ing under  the  District  of  Columbia  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sees.  1- 
1501-1-1510). 

"(e)  Any  determination  by  the  Foreign 
Missions  Commission  with  respect  to  chan- 
ceries pursuant  to  this  section,  including  the 
esUblishment  of  areas  in  accordance  with 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (c), 
shall  be  based  solely  on  the  following  crite- 
ria: 

"(1)  The  obligation  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  faciliute  the  provision  of  adequate  and 
secure  facilities  for  foreign  missions  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

"(2)  The  chancery  is  in  or  adjacent  to  an 
area,  determined  on  the  basis  of  existing  or 
planned  uses,  of  (A)  commercial  use,  or  (B) 
mixed  uses,  including  residential,  commer- 
cial, office,  or  institutional  use. 

"(3)  Historic  preservation,  as  determined 
by  the  Foreign  Missions  Commission  in  car- 
rying out  this  section;  except  that  substan- 
tial compliance  with  District  and  Federal 
laws  governing  historic  preservation  shall  be 
required  with  respect  to  new  construction 
and  to  demolition  of  or  alteration  to  historic 
landmarks,  in  order  to  ensure  compatibility 
with  historic  landmarks  and  districts. 

"(4)  The  adequacy  of  off-street  or  other 
parking  and  the  extent  to  which  the  area 
will  be  served  by  public  transportatien  to 
reduce  parking  requirements,  subject  to 
such  special  security  requirements  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(5)  The  extent  to  which  the  area  will 
have  adequate  public  facilities,  utilities,  and 
services,  including  streets,  street  lighting, 
water,  sewer,  electricity,  telephone,  and 
refuse  collection. 

■'(6)  The  extent  to  which  the  area  is  capa- 
ble of  being  adequately  protected,  as  deter- 
mined by  a  Federal  agency  authorized  to 
perform  protective  services. 

"(7)  The  municipal  interest,  as  determined 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(8)  The  Federal  interest,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

Any  other  determination  by  the  Foreign 
Missions  Commission  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  based  solely  on  the  criteria 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1),  (3).  (6).  (7),  and 
(8).  and  such  other  criteria  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  by  regulation  establish. 

"(f)(1)  The  regulations,  proceedings,  and 
other  actions  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  be 
inconsistent  with  Federal  elements  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  National  Cap- 
ital. All  elements  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
relating  to  the  location  of  foreign  missions 
shall  be  based  solely  on  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  this  section  and  shall  reflect  the 
policy  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Proposed  determinations  by  the  For- 
eign Missions  Commission  shall  be  referred 
to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion for  review  and  comment. 

"(g)  The  Foreign  Missions  Commission 
shall  promulgate  such  regulations  as  it  de- 
termines are  necessary  for  it  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

""(h)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
authorize,  and  the  regulations  of  the  For- 
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eign  Missions  Conunission  shall  not  provide 
for  or  require,  procedures  in  the  nature  of  a 
special  exception  or  administrative  proceed- 
ings of  an  adjudicatory  nature. 

"(i)  In  any  proceeding  with  respect  to  ap- 
proval of  the  location,  replacement,  or  ex- 
pansion of  real  property  of  a  foreign  mis- 
sion pursuant  to  this  section,  the  final  de- 
termination by  the  Foreign  Missions  Com- 
mission shall  be  made  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  filing  an  applica- 
tion for  such  approval.  Any  such  determina- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  administrative 
proceedings  of  any  other  agency  or  official 
except  as  provided  in  this  title.  Any  such  de- 
termination by  the  Foreign  Missions  Com- 
mission shall  ensure  the  fulfillment  of  the 
obligation  of  the  United  SUtes  to  faciliUte 
the  provision  of  adequate  and  secure  facili- 
ties for  foreign  missions  and  shall  take  into 
account  special  security  requiremente  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

(J)  The  Secretary  shall  require  foreign 
missions  to  comply  substantially  with  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  building  and  related  codes 
In  a  manner  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  not  inconsistent  with  the  international 
obligations  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(k)  The  United  SUtes,  acting  on  its  own 
behalf  or  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  mission— 

"(1)  has  standing  to  bring  an  action  for  ju- 
dicial review  of  a  determination  by  the  For- 
eign Missions  Commission  under  this  sec- 
tion or,  where  appropriate,  for  judicial  en- 
forcement of  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion applicable  to  the  Commission;  and 

"(2)  has  standing  to  intervene  in  any  such 
action  which  is  otherwise  pending. 

'"(1)  Approval  by  the  Foreign  Missions 
Commission  under  this  section  or.  except  as 
provided  in  section  205.  by  any  other  agency 
or  official  is  not  required— 

"(1)  for  the  location,  replacement,  or  ex- 
pansion of  real  property  of  a  foreign  mis- 
sion to  the  extent— 

"(A)  that  authority  to  proceed  with  re- 
spect to  such  location,  replacement,  or  ex- 
pansion was  granted  to  the  foreign  mission 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
or 

"(B)  that  rights  or  interests  with  respect 
to  such  location,  replacement,  or  expansion 
were  otherwise  acquired  by  the  foreign  mis- 
sion before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section;  or 

"(2)  for  continuing  use  of  real  property  by 
a  foreign  mission  for  diplomatic,  consular, 
or  other  governmental  activity  to  the  extent 
that  such  property  was  being  used  by  that 
foreign  mission  for  that  activity  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 


"PREEMPTION 

"Sec.  207.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  act  of  any  Federal  agency 
or  of  any  SUte  or  municipal  governmental 
authority  shall  be  effective  to  confer  or 
deny  any  benefits  with  respect  to  any  for- 
eign mission  contrary  to  this  title. 

"GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"Sec  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  Issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine necessary  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  Compliance  with  any  regulation,  in- 
struction, or  direction  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title  shall  to  the  extent 
thereof  be  a  full  acquittance  and  discharge 
for  all  purposes  of  the  obligation  of  the 
person  making  the  same.  No  person  shall  be 
held  liable  in  any  court  or  administrative 
proceeding  for  or  with  respect  to  anything 
done  or  omitted  in  good  faith  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of.  or  pursuant  to 


and  in  reliance  on,  this  title,  or  any  regula- 
tion. Instruction,  or  direction  issued  by  the 
SecreUry  under  this  title. 

'"(c)  For  purposes  of  administering  this 
title— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  may  accept  details  and 
asslgnmenU  of  employees  of  Federal  agen- 
cies to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  on  a 
reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable  basis 
(with  any  such  reimbursements  to  be  cred- 
ited to  the  appropriations  made  available 
for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  employing  agency):  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  may.  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  obUin  services  without  delay,  ex- 
ercise his  authority  to  employ  experts  and 
consultants  under  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  without  requiring  com- 
pliance with  such  otherwise  applicable  re- 
quirements for  that  employment  as  the  Sec- 
reUry may  determine,  except  that  such  em- 
ployment shall  be  terminated  after  60  days 
if  by  that  time  those  requiremenU  are  not 
complied  with. 

"(d)  Contracts  and  subcontracts  for  sup- 
plies or  services,  including  personal  services, 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Director,  shall 
be  made  after  advertising,  in  such  manner 
and  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine to  be  adequate  to  ensure  notice  and 
opportunity  for  competition,  except  that  ad- 
vertisement shall  not  be  required  when  (1) 
the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is  impracti- 
cable or  will  not  permit  timely  performance 
to  obUin  bids  by  advertising,  or  (2)  the  ag- 
gregate amount  involved  in  a  purchase  of 
supplies  or  procurement  of  services  does  not 
exceed  $10,000.  Such  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts may  be  entered  into  without  regard 
to  laws  and  regulations  otherwise  applicable 
to  solicitation,  negotiation,  administration, 
and  performance  of  government  contracts. 
In  awarding  contracts,  the  Secretary  may 
consider  such  factors  as  relative  quality  and 
availability  of  supplies  or  services  and  the 
compatibility  of  the  supplies  or  services 
with  implementation  of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  may, 
for  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  transfer  or  loan  any  property  to,  and 
perform  administrative  and  technical  sup- 
port functions  and  services  for  the  oper- 
ations of,  the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions 
(with  reimbursements  to  agencies  under 
this  paragraph  to  be  credited  to  the  current 
applicable  appropriation  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned); and 

"(2)  acquire  and  accept  services  from  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions,  including  (when- 
ever the  SecreUry  determines  it  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title)  ac- 
quisitions without  regard  to  laws  normally 
applicable  to  the  acquisition  of  services  by 
such  agency. 

"(f)  Assets  of  or  under  the  control  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions,  wherever  situat- 
ed, which  are  used  by  or  held  for  the  use  of 
a  foreign  mission  shall  not  be  subject  to  at- 
tachment, execution,  injunction,  or  similar 
process,  whether  intermediate  or  final. 

"(g)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  any  de- 
termination required  under  this  title  shall 
be  committed  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
Ury. Actions  taken  under  the  authority  of 
this  title  shall  not  be  considered  rulemaking 
within  the  meaning  of  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(h)(1)  In  order  to  implement  this  title, 
the  SecreUry  may  transfer  such  amounts 
available  to  the  Department  of  SUte  as  may 
be  necessary  to  the  working  capital  fund  es- 
tablished by  section  13  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  all  revenues,  including  proceeds  from 


gif  te  and  donations,  received  by  the  Director 
or  the  SecreUry  in  carrying  out  this  title 
may  be  credited  to  the  working  capital  fund 
esUblished  by  section  13  of  this  Act  and 
shall  be  available  for  purposes  of  this  title 
in  accordance  with  that  section. 

"APPLICATION  TO  PUBLIC  INTERNATIONAL  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS AND  OFFICLAL  MISSIONS  TO  SUCH 
ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
section  206.  or  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  applicable  with  respect  to  an  interna- 
tional organization  to  the  same  extent  that 
it  is  applicable  with  respect  to  a  foreign  mis- 
sion if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
application  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  201(b)  and  to  fur- 
ther the  objectives  set  forth  in  section 
204(b). 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "interna- 
tional organization'  means— 

"(1)  a  public  international  organization 
designated  as  such  pursuant  to  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  288—2881-2)  or  other  law  authorizing 
such  sUtus;  or 

"(2)  an  official  mission  (other  than  a 
United  States  mission)  to  such  a  public 
International  organization, 
including  any  real  property  of  such  an  orga- 
nization or  mission  and  Including  the  per- 
sonnel of  such  an  organization  or  mission. 

""PRIVILEGES  AND  IMMUNITIES 

"Sec.  210.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  its  international 
obligations,  or  to  supersede  or  limit  immuni- 
ties otherwise  available  by  law.  No  act  or 
omission  by  any  foreign  mission,  public 
international  organization,  or  official  mis- 
sion to  such  an  organization,  in  compliance 
with  this  title,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  im- 
plied waiver  of  any  immunity  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  law. 

■"ENFORCEMENT 

"Sec.  211.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  make  available  any  benefits  to  a 
foreign  mission  contrary  to  this  title.  In  ad- 
dition to  means  of  enforcement  otherwise 
available,  this  title  shall  be  enforceable  in 
any  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtes  by  injunctive  or  other  relief  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  Attorney  General. 

'■  SEVERABILITY 

"Sec.  212.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  title  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  any  other  person  or  circumstance 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby.". 

(c)  Section  13  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
2684)  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by 
striking  out  "and  "  following  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  clause  (3),  and  by  inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  '";  and  (5)  services  and  supplies  to 
carry  out  title  II  of  this  Act ". 

(d)(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  2(1)  of 
the  Diplomatic  Relations  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
254a(l)(A))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  the  head  of  a  mission  and  those 
members  of  a  mission  who  are  members  of 
the  diplomatic  staff  or  who,  pursuant  to 
law.  are  granted  equivalent  privileges  and 
immunities.". 

(2)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
254b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  With  respect  to  a  nonparty  to  the 
Vienna  Convention,  the  mission,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mission,  their  families,  and  dip- 
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ci  luriers  shall  enjoy  the  privileges 
Immuriities  specified  in  the  Vienna  Con- 
Section  4  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  254c) 
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"ongress;  52  Stat.  797)  is  amend 

seption  6  by  striking  out  "(a) '.  and 
out  sut>sections  (b).  (c),  (d).  and 


S  "Ct 


ion    16   by   adding  at  the  end 

following  new  sentence:  "In  ad- 

provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 

real  property  to  which  section 

:he  State  E>epartment  Basic  Au- 

Ict  of   1956  (relating  to  foreign 

applicable.". 
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(a)  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 

this  or  any  other  Act  for  the 

of  Foreign  Affairs"  may  be 

establishment  or  operation  of 

States  consulate  that  did  not 

e  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

the  consulates  specified  in  sub- 

of  this  section)  unless  all  of  the 

consulates  specified  in  subsec- 

this  section  have  been  reopened 

by  section  108  of  the  Depart- 

3tate    Authorization    Act.    Fiscal 

and  1981. 

consulates  referred  to  in  subsec- 

this  section  are  the  consulates  in 

locations:  Turin.  Italy;  Salz- 

la;  Goteborg.  Sweden;  Bremen. 

Nice.  France;  Mandalay.  Burma. 

Australia. 


w  ng 


Isba  le 

UNITED  NAT  tONS  EDUCATIONAL.  SCIENTIFIC.  AND 
TULTURAL  ORGANIZATION 


C  jn.-^titi 


IDV 


a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
press  is  vital  to  the  functioning 
mments; 

19  of  the  Universal  Declaration 

Rights  provides  for  the  right  to 

expression  and  to  "seek,  receive 

information  and  ideas  through 

'egardless  of  frontiers  ; 

ution  of  the  United  Nations 

Scientific,  and  Cultural  Orga 

ides  for  the  promotion  of  "the 

ideas  by  words  and  images": 

jnatories  of  the  Final  Act  of  the 

on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 

Isinki.  1975)  pledged  themselves 

freer  flow  and  wider  dissemina- 

of  all  kinds,  to  encour- 

in  the  field  of  information 

•hange  of  information  with  other 

ind  to  improve  conditions  under 

from    one   participating 

ise  their  profession  in  another 

g  State":  and 

censorship,  domination,  or 
of  a  free  press  is  a  danger  to 
women  everywhere. 

it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 

the  United  Nations  Educational. 

Jid  Cultural  Organization  should 

to  attempt  to  regulate  news 

to  formulate  rules  and  regula- 

operation  of  the  world  press. 


inf  )rmation 
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jou  Tialists 


gover  iment 
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(c)  The  Congress  opposes  efforts  by  some 
countries  to  control  access  to  and  dissemina- 
tion of  news. 

(d)  The  President  shall  evaluate  and,  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress his  assessment  of— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  United  States  fi- 
nancial contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization, and  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  that  Organization, 
serve  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization,  especially  its  pro- 
grams and  activities  in  the  communications 
sector;  and 

(3)  the  quality  of  United  States  participa- 
tion In  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific, and  Cultural  Organization,  includ- 
ing the  quality  of  United  States  diplomatic 
efforts  with  respect  to  that  Organization, 
the  quality  of  United  States  representation 
in  the  Secretariat  of  that  Organization,  and 
the  quality  of  recruitment  of  United  States 
citizens  to  be  employed  by  that  Organiza- 
tion. 

Such  report  should  include  the  President's 
recommendations  regarding  any  improve- 
ments which  should  be  made  in  the  quality 
and  substance  of  United  States  representa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific, and  Cultural  Organization. 

TITLE  II- INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION  AGENCY 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Communication  Agency  Au- 
thorization Act.  Fiscal  Years  1982  and 
1983". 

AUTHORIZATIONS  Ot  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  202.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  International  Communi- 
cation Agency  $494,034,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $482,340,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  to  carry  out  international  commu- 
nication, educational,  cultural,  and  ex- 
change programs  under  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948,  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultur- 
al Exchange  Act  of  1961,  and  Reorganiza 
tion  Plan  Numbered  2  of  1977,  and  other 
purposes  authorized  by  law. 

CHANCES  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  203.  (a)(l>  Title  III  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  (22  UJS.C.  1451-1453)  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  section  301  by  striking  out  ""citizen 
of  the  United  States"  smd  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""person";  and 

(B)  in  sections  302  and  303  by  striking  out 
"citizen  of  the  United  States"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "person  in  the  employ  or 
service  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States". 

<2)  Such  title  is  further  amended— 

(A)  in  section  301— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Director  of  the  International  Communica- 
tion Agency"',  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  "  the  second 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'"Director"";  and 

(B)  in  section  303  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""Director 
of  the  International  Communication 
Agency". 

(3)  Section  302  of  such  Act  is  amended— 


(A)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"section  901(3)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  (60  SUt.  999) "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  905  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  ";  and 

(B)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
"section  1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  5536  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code  ". 

(b)  Section  802  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
1472)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"Sec.  802."';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"•(b)(1)  Any  contract  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  described  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  which  is  funded  on  the  basis 
of  annual  appropriations  may  nevertheless 
be  made  for  periods  not  in  excess  of  five 
years  when— 

"'(A)  appropriations  are  available  and  ade- 
quate for  payment  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
and  for  all  potential  cancellation  costs;  and 

"(B)  the  Director  of  the  International 
Communication  Agency  determines  that— 

"(i)  the  need  of  the  Government  for  the 
property  or  service  being  acquired  over  the 
period  of  the  contract  is  reasonably  firm 
and  continuing; 

"(ii)  such  a  contract  will  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  by  encouraging 
effective  competition  or  promoting  econo- 
mies in  performance  and  operation;  and 

"(iii)  such  method  of  contracting  will  not 
inhibit  small  business  participation. 

"(2)  In  the  event  that  funds  are  not  made 
available  for  the  continuation  of  such  a  con- 
tract Into  a  subsequent  fiscal  year,  the  con- 
tract shall  be  canceled  and  any  cancellation 
costs  incurred  shall  be  paid  from  appropria 
tions  originally  available  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract,  appropriations  cur- 
rently available  for  the  acquisition  of  simi- 
lar property  or  services  and  not  otherwise 
obligated,  or  appropriations  made  for  such 
cancellation  payments. 

"(3)  This  subsection  applies  to  contracts 
for  the  procurement  of  property  or  services, 
or  both,  for  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  support  of  programs,  facilities,  and  in- 
stallations for  or  related  to  teleconununica- 
tion  activities,  newswire  services,  and  the 
distribution  of  books  and  other  publications 
in  foreign  countries.". 

(c)  Paragraph  (16)  of  section  804  of  such 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  1474(16))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  security"  immediately  after 
"right-hand  drive". 

(d)  Title  VIII  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1471- 
1475b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"ACTING  ASSOCIA"rE  DIRECTORS 

"Sec.  808.  If  an  Associate  Director  of  the 
International  Conununication  Agency  dies, 
resigns,  or  is  sick  or  absent,  the  Associate 
Director's  principal  assistant  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  the  office  until  a  successor  is 
appointed  or  the  absence  or  sickness  stops.". 

(e)  Title  VIII  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

""COMPENSATION  FOR  DISABILITY  OR  DEATH 

"'Sec.  809.  A  cultural  exchange,  mtema- 
tional  fair  or  exposition,  or  other  exhibit  or 
demonstration  of  United  States  economic 
accomplishments  and  cultural  attainments, 
provided  for  under  this  Act  or  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  shall  not  t>e  considered  a  'public  work' 
as  that  term  is  defined  in  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  of  AugTist  16,  1941  (42  U.S.C.  1651; 
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conunonly  known  as  the  "Defense  Base 
Act').". 

(f)  Section  1011(h)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
1442(h))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

'•(4)  Section  701(a)  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  section  for  the  purpose  of 
liquidating  the  notes  (and  any  accrued  in- 
terest thereon)  which  were  assumed  in  the 
operation  of  the  informational  media  guar- 
anty program  under  this  section  and  which 
were  outstanding  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  paragraph.". 

DISTRIBUTION  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
THE  FILM  ENTITLED  REFLECTIONS:  SAMUEL 
ELIOTT  MORISON"' 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  second 
sentence  of  section  501  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1461)- 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency  shall  make  available  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  a 
master  copy  of  the  film  entitled  "Reflec- 
tions: Samuel  Eliotl  Morison  ";  and 

(2)  the  Administrator  shall  reimburse  the 
Director  for  any  expenses  of  the  Agency  in 
making  that  master  copy  available,  shall 
secure  any  licenses  or  other  rights  required 
for  distribution  of  that  film  within  the 
United  States,  shall  deposit  that  film  in  the 
National  Archives  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  make  copies  of  that  film  available  for 
purchase  and  public  viewing  within  tht 
United  States. 

(b)  Any  reimbursement  to  the  Director 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  credited  to 
the  applicable  appropriation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency. 

DISTRIBUTION  WITHIN  "THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
THE  FILM  ENTITLED    "AND  NOW  MIGUEL  " 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  second 
sentence  of  section  501  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1461)- 

( 1 )  the  Director  of  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency  shall  make  available  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  a 
master  copy  of  the  film  entitled  And  Now 
Miguel";  and 

(2)  the  Administrator  shall  reimburse  the 
Director  for  any  expenses  of  the  Agency  in 
making  that  master  copy  available,  shall 
secure  any  licenses  or  other  rights  required 
for  distribution  of  that  film  within  the 
United  States,  shall  deposit  that  film  in  the 
National  Archives  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  make  copies  of  that  film  available  for 
purchase  and  public  viewing  within  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Any  reimbursement  to  the  Director 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  credited  to 
the  applicable  appropriation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency. 

REDESIGNATION  OF  THE  IN"rERNAT10NAL  COM- 
MUNICATION AGENCY  AS  THE  UNITED  STATES 
INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  International  Communi- 
cation Agency,  established  by  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  2  of  1977.  is  hereby  re- 
designated the  United  States  Information 
Agency.  The  Director  of  the  International 
Conununication  Agency  or  any  other  offi- 
cial of  the  International  Communication 
Agency  is  hereby  redesignated  the  Director 
or  other  official,  as  appropriate,  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency. 

(b)  Any  reference  in  any  statute,  reorgani- 
zation plan,  Executive  order,  regulation, 
agreement,  determination,  or  other  official 
document  or  proceeding  to  the  Internation- 
al Communication  Agency  or  the  Director 


or  other  official  of  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
respectively  to  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  or  the  Director  or  other  official 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency,  as 
so  redesignated  by  subsection  (a). 

(c)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1982. 

TITLE  III— BOARD  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 

SHORT  TI"rLE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  Au- 
thorization   Act.    Fiscal    Years    1982    and 
1983". 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.    302.    Subparagraph    (A)    of    section 
8(aKl)    of    the    Board    for    International 
Broadcasting     Act     of     1973     (22     U.S.C. 
2877(a)(1)(A))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(A)  $100,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981. 
$86,519,000    for   the   fiscal    year    1982,   and 
$98,317,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983;  and". 
TITLE  IV-MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

INTER-AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
401(s)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1969  (22  U.S.C.  290f(s)(2))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  $25,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1979  and  1980"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  $10,560,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  $12,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983" 

(b)  Section  401(h)  of  that  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
290f(h))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "actual 
and  necessary  expenses  not  in  excess  of  $50 
per  day.  and  for  transportation  expenses' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  accordance  with  section  5703  of  title 
5,  United  SUtes  Code'". 

SCIENTIFIC  EXCHANGE  ACTIVITIES  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Prior  to  renewal  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Contacts.  Exchanges  and 
Cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
prior  to  resumption  of  high-level  meetings 
or  of  planning  for  future  exchange  activities 
or  to  increasing  significantly  individual  ex- 
change activities  pursuant  to  the  eleven 
agreements  for  cooperation  in  specialized 
fields  which  were  entered  into  by  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics between  1972  and  1974.  or  by  June  1, 
1982  (whichever  occurs  first),  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  a  report  containing— 

( 1 )  an  assessment  of  the  risk  of  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Soviet  Union  of  militarily  signifi- 
cant technology  through  research,  ex- 
changes, and  other  activities  conducted  pur- 
suant to  those  agreements;  and 

(2)  a  detailed  description  on  the  ex- 
changes and  other  activities  conducted  pur- 
suant to  those  agreements  during  fiscal  year 
1979,  fiscal  year  1980,  and  fiscal  year  1981. 
including— 

(A)  the  areas  of  cooperation, 

(B)  the  specific  research  and  projects  in- 
volved, 

(C)  the  man-hours  spent  in  short-term 
(less  than  sixty  days)  and  long-term  ex- 
changes, 

(D)  the  level  of  United  SUtes  and  Soviet 
funding  in  each  such  fiscal  year,  and 

(E)  an  assessment  of  the  equality  or  in- 
equality in  value  of  the  information  ex- 
changed. 


(b)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  prepare 
the  report  required  by  subsection  (a)  in  con- 
sulution  and  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  Defense  and  the  heads  of  the  other 
agencies  involved  in  the  exchange  and  other 
cooperative  activities  conducted  pursuant  to 
the  agreements  described  in  that  subsection. 

(c)  No  funds  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  International  Commu- 
nication Agency  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended after  June  30.  1982,  to  finance  any 
long-term  scientific  or  technological  ex- 
change between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  including  any  long-term  scien- 
tific or  technological  exchange  program  of 
the  United  States-Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  Graduate  Student/Young  Facul- 
ty Exchange  or  of  the  United  States-Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Senior  Scholar 
Exchange. 

REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  full  and  complete  report  on  the 
toUl  cost  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  efforts 
to  assist  refugees  and  Cuban  and  Haitian 
entrante  within  the  United  SUtes  or  abroad 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 
Such  report  shall  include  and  set  forth  for 
each  such  fiscal  year— 

( 1 )  the  costs  of  assistance  for  resettlement 
of  refugees  and  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants 
within  the  United  SUtes  or  abroad; 

(2)  the  costs  of  United  SUtes  contribu- 
tions to  foreign  governments,  international 
organizations,  or  other  agencies  which  are 
attribuUble  to  assistance  for  refugees  and 
Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants; 

(3)  the  cosU  of  Federal,  Stale,  and  local 
efforts  other  than  described  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  to  assist,  and  provide  services  for, 
refugees  and  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants; 

(4)  administrative  and  operating  expenses 
of  Federal.  SUte.  and  local  governments 
that  are  attributable  to  programs  of  assist- 
ance or  services  described  in  paragraphs  (1). 
(2).  and  (3);  and 

(5)  administrative  and  operating  expenses 
incurred  by  the  United  SUtes  because  of 
the  entry  of  such  aliens  into  the  United 
States. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "refugees"  is  used  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  (42)  of  section  101(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  and 

(2)  the  phrase  "Cubans  and  Haitian  en- 
trants" means  Cuban  and  Haitians  paroled 
into  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  .section 
212(d)(5)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  during  1980  who  have  not  been 
given  or  denied  refugee  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

SUPPORTING  IMPLEMENTA-nON  OF  THE  WORIJ) 
HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  VOLUNTARY  CODE  ON 
INFANT  FORMULA 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  is  overwhelming  scientific  evi- 
dence that  breastfeeding  has  substantial  ad- 
vantages for  infant  health  and  growth,  that 
it  offers  an  uncontaminated  food  supply,  an 
early  transfer  of  antibodies  protective 
against  infectious  dis-iases.  and  a  naturally 
evolved  and  tested  nutritional  source,  and 
that  it  is  an  important  factor  in  bonding  be- 
tween mother  and  child; 

(2)  numerous  studies,  in  a  wide  variety  of 
developed  and  developing  countries,  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  have  shown  that  artifi- 
cial infant  feeding  is  associated  with  higher 
rates  of  illness  and  death  and,  in  poor  com- 
munities, with  lessened  growth  and  nutri- 
tion; 
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pro  tempore.  The 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell) 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

the  original  bill  after 

4814  was  patterned  was 

by  the  House  on  September 

the  authorization  for  the 

as  well  as  ICA.  the 

International  Broadcasting, 

American  Foundation, 
reeing  to  13  amendments 
failed  to  pass  the  bill.  But 
which  is  now  before  us  for 
is  identical  to  H.R.  3518, 
it  differs  from  the  original 
monetary  levels  which  have 
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been  adjusted  to  reflect  the  adminis- 
tration's September  revision  of  the 
budget. 

So  we  have  the  administration's  re- 
quest in  this  bill  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983.  The  administration  now 
fully  supports  this  bill. 

That  is  basically  where  we  are  now. 
With  this  motion  agreed  to,  we  would 
be  able  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  bill  which  is  now  before  us. 

I  might  add  that  the  Senate  bill  does 
not  have  the  current  figures;  that  is, 
the  September  figures.  They  have  the 
previous  figures  of  the  administration 
request. 

D  1300 

So  we  will  go  to  conference  in  that 
posture. 

Now,  there  are  many  who  have 
raised  some  questions  with  respect  to 
funds  for  education  and  cultural  pro- 
grams, including  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  subcommittee,  in  a  motion  to 
commit  with  instructions  that  he 
plans  to  offer. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  cuts  that  were  made  in  those 
programs,  or  proposed  or  agreed 
upon— I  am  not  sure  which  yet— are 
internal  allocations  by  OMB.  These 
are  not  cuts  which  are  proposed  in  this 
bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  violently 
opposed  to  the  internal  allocations  of 
the  cuts  as  suggested  by  OMB  and  the 
Director  of  ICA.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
disaster  to  allow  those  cuts  to  remain. 
Many  of  us  have  signed  letters  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Director  of  ICA 
and  to  OMB,  asking  them  to  reconsid- 
er these  cuts,  because  what  they  are 
about  to  do,  if  they  insist  on  those  al- 
locations internally,  is  effectively  to 
wipe  out  our  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams around  the  world. 

Now,  most  of  us,  if  not  all  of  us,  are 
agreed  upon  the  importance  of  those 
programs,  and  they  should  be  contin- 
ued. 

I  want  to  point  out,  also,  that  even  if 
the  House  were  to  increase  the 
amount  of  authorization,  even  to  the 
extent  suggested  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  it  would  still 
not  guarantee  that  the  internal  alloca- 
tions would  not  still  hold.  What  has  to 
be  done,  rather  than  vote  for  the 
motion  to  commit  with  instructions,  is 
to  make  sure  that  the  administration 
internally  does  not  carry  out  the  allo- 


cations of  the  cuts  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  propose.  There  are  a  lot  of 
other  things  they  could  do.  They 
could,  for  example,  prorate  the  cuts 
across  the  board.  They  could  take  it 
out  of  other  moneys  that  are  available 
to  them.  They  could  take  it  out  of  the 
radio  construction  account,  where 
funds  are  not  immediately  needed. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  could  be 
done. 

But  let  me  assure  my  colleagues  who 
are  concerned  about  this,  and  some  of 
whom  will  speak  on  this  issue,  that  we 
as  a  committee  are  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem, we  are  opposed  to  the  allocations 
which  unfairly  target  these  programs 
for  such  large  cuts.  We  will  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  keep  those  programs 
alive. 

As  of  right  now.  the  appropriations 
bill  affecting  this  account— and  I  want 
my  colleagues  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  this— when  the  House  passed 
the    appropriations    bill,    this    matter 
was  not  before  us.  We  did  not  have 
this  problem.  But  the  Senate  appro- 
priations bill  was  still  being  acted  on 
in  the  other  body.  And  just  yesterday, 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  in 
the  other  body  dealing  with  this  ac- 
count increased  the  amount  of  money 
available  to  the  ICA  account.  I  want  to 
repeat  for  emphasis  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  are  interested  either  in  the 
motion  to  commit  with  instructions  or 
who  are  concerned  about  these  pro- 
grams—the Appropriations  Committee 
in  the  other  body  has  earmarked  $101 
million  for  education  and  cultural  af- 
fairs. And  I  would  propose  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  conference,  when  we  go 
to  conference  on  this,  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  that  we  would  write  language 
in  the  statement  of  managers  making 
it  absolutely  clear  that  we  are  totally 
opposed  to  this  irrational  allocation  of 
the  cuts  within  the  budget  figures.  I 
think  that  should  handle  the  problem. 

While  I  am  in  sympathy  with  what 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  wants  to  do,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
motion  to  commit,  stay  with  the  au- 
thorization figures  we  have  now  got 
for  1982  and  1983,  allow  us  to  go  to 
conference,  and  work  out  the  best  pos- 
sible bill  we  can,  with  the  guarantees 
on  these  programs. 

I  include  the  following: 
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Sectiow-by-Sectiow  Analysis  or  H.R.  4814 

SECTION  10 1:  SHORT  TITLE 

This  section  provides  a  short  title  for  the 
E>epartment  of  State  provisions. 

SECTION  102:  AUTHORIZATIONS  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

This  section  provides  the  authorized  funds 
for  the  Department  of  State  to  carry  out  its 
functions  and  resp>onsibilities: 

( 1 )  Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs: 
$1,245,637,000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
$1,248,059,000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(2)  International  Organizations: 
$503,462,000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
$514,436,000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(3)  International  Commissions: 
$19,808,000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
$22,432,000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(4)  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance: 
$504,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
$460,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

SECTION  JO3:  PALESTINIAN  RIGHTS  UNITS 

This  section  states  that  the  U.S.  assessed 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  shall  be 
reduced  to  reflect  our  desire  not  to  fund  any 
activities  of  the  two  U.N.  Palestinian  RighU 
Units.  As  the  U.S.  contributes  25  percent  of 
the  U.N.'s  assessed  budget,  this  section 
would  reduce  the  U.S.  contribution  by  25 
percent  of  the  budgets  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Exercise  of  the  Inalienable  Rights  of 
the  Palestinian  People  and  the  Special  Unit 
on  Palestinian  Rights,  representing  the  U.S. 
assessed  contribution  for  these  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Committee  is  aware  that  all  assessed 
contributions  are  directed  to  a  U.N.  general 
fund  and  that  the  U.S.  cannot  direct  the 
subsequent  use  of  these  funds.  Therefore, 
although  our  total  contribution  is  reduced, 
the  budget  of  the  Palestinian  Rights  units 
may  not  be  reduced  in  kind.  The  resolution 
is,  however,  a  signal  of  our  unwillingness  to 
support  the  mandate  of  these  organizations 
and  our  belief  that  neither  the  Committee 
on  the  Exercise  of  the  Inalienable  Rights  of 
the  Palestinian  People  nor  the  Special  Unit 
on  Palestinian  Rights  is  an  aid  to  the  peace 
process. 

SECTION  104:  RESTRICTION  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  EDUCATION  SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND  CULTURAL  ORGANIZATION  i  UNESCO  i 

This  section  directs  that  none  of  the 
funds  authorized  in  Section  102(2)  or  In  any 
other  act  of  'International  Organizations 
and  Conferences"  shall  be  used  by  the  U.S. 
Government  for  payment  of  its  assessed 
contribution  to  UNESCO  if  that  organiza- 
tion Implements  any  policy  or  procedure 
which  would  serve  to  restrict  the  free  flow 
of  information  or  to  license  journalists  and 
impose  any  form  of  journalistic  code  of 
ethics. 

SECTION  105:  EX  GRATIA  PAYMENT 

This  section  provides  that  $81,000  of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  the  Administra- 
tion of  Foreign  Affairs  account  l)e  paid  ex 


gratia  to  the  government  of  Yugoslavia  for 
injuries  sustained  by  a  Yugoslav  national  as 
a  result  of  an  attack  on  him  in  New  York. 
SECTION  loe:  assistance  for  refugees 

SETTLING  IN  ISRAEL 

This  section  earmarks  $12.5  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982  and  $15  million  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  resettlement  in  Israel  of 
refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

section  107:  BILATERAL  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  AGREEMENTS 

This  section  authorizes  $3.7  million  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for 
the  U.S.  share  of  expenses  for  U.S.  bilateral 
science  and  technology  agreements  with 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

SECTION  108:  BUYING  POWER  BtAINTENANCE 
FUND  AND  technical  AMENDMENTS  RELATING 
TO  CURRENCY  FLUCTUATIONS 

This  authorization  will  provide  the  means 
for  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  the  Director  of 
ICA,  and  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  to  maintain  approved  levels  of 
activity  under  rapidly  changing  economic 
conditions.  The  section  will  provide  budget 
authority  to  offset  losses  in  other  appro- 
priations due  to  adverse  fluctuations  in  for- 
eign currency  exchange  rates  or  overseas 
wage  and  price  changes  unanticipated  in  the 
budget.  Under  the  Buying  Power  Mainte- 
nance Fund  for  the  Department  of  State, 
gains  in  other  appropriations  due  to  favor- 
able movements  in  exchange  rates  in  over- 
seas wage  and  price  fluctuations  in  those 
countries  would  be  transferred  to  this  ap- 
propriation to  offset  future  losses. 

This  section  also  clarifies  provisions  of  law 
enacted  in  1979  to  ensure  authorization  of 
the  amount  of  appropriations  necessary  to 
offset  the  adverse  fluctuations  in  foreign 
currency  exchange  rates  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  authorized  level  of  expenditures  ap- 
proved by  Congress  for  the  Department  of 
SUte,  the  International  Communication 
Agency,  and  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting. 

SECTION  109:  PASSPORT  FEES  AND  PERIOD  OF 
VALIDITY 

This  section  would  permit  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  determine  application  and  issu- 
ance fees  for  U.S.  passports,  in  accordance 
with  policy  and  standards  now  used  in  de- 
termining consular  and  other  fees. 

It  would  also  extend  the  duration  of  pass- 
port validity  from  the  present  five  year 
period,  to  a  ten  year  period  from  the  date  of 
issuance.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  estab- 
lish a  shorter  period  of  validity  in  particular 
cases  or  on  a  general  basis. 

SECTION  1 10;  DOCUMENTATION  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

This  section  provides  that  passports  and 
the  reports  designated  a  'Report  of  Birth 
Abroad  of  a  Citizen  of  the  United  SUtes" 
shall  be  considered  evidence  of  United 
States  citizenship  in  the  same  manner  as 
are  certificates  of  naturalization  or  of  citi- 
zenship. 


SECTION  111:  PAN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 

This  section  deletes  the  $200,000  annual 
limiUtion  on  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History  (PAIGH).  The  current  level  of  the 
U.S.  assessed  share  of  contributions  is 
$274,005  which  has  been  the  assessment 
since  1979.  This  provision  would  permit  the 
U.S.  to  pay  the  difference  between  past  as- 
sessments ($140,010  cumulative  arrearages 
for  1979  and  1980)  and  the  $200,000  limiU- 
tion. 

The  United  SUtes  has  been  a  member  of 
the  PAIGH  since  1935.  A  specialized  organi- 
zation of  the  OAS.  it  promotes,  coordinates 
and  carries  out  scientific  and  historical  re- 
search and  transmits  the  results  to  govern- 
ment agencies  and  scientific  groups  in 
member  countries. 

In  the  United  SUtes.  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, the  National  Ocean  Survey,  the  Ge- 
ological Survey,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
the  Defense  Mapping  Agency,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  through  its  Inter- 
American  Geodetic  Survey,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous private  groups  and  universities  have 
participated  in  the  activities  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

Through  participation  In  PAIGH.  the 
United  States  frequently  receives  scientific 
and  technical  daU  that  would  be  difficult  to 
obUin  on  a  bilateral  basis.  These  daU  help 
solve  problems  in  such  diverse  fields  as 
transporUtion,  national  defense,  agricul- 
ture, and  telecommunications.  For  example. 
PAIGH  programs  include  the  preparation  of 
standards  for  a  geomorphological  map  of 
the  Americas  which  will  be  available  to 
member  countries,  and  the  updating  of  an- 
notated indexes  of  aerial  photograph  work 
and  topographic  and  naturaa  resource  maps. 

SECTION  112:  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR 
THE  UNIFICATION  OF  PRIVATE  LAW  AND  THE 
HAGUE  CONFERENCE  ON  PRIVATE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 

This  section  would  provide  legal  authority 
for  the  United  SUtes  to  pay  arrearages  in 
its  assessments  for  1979  and  1980  and  will 
permit  full  payment  of  anticipated  assess- 
ments in  1981  and  beyond.  The  fiscal  year 
1982  estimated  assessment  for  the  Interna 
tional  Institute  for  the  Unification  of  Pri- 
vate Law  is  $50,500.  The  estimated  fiscal 
1982  assessment  for  the  Hague  Conference 
on  Private  International  Law  is  $77,100. 

SECTION  113:  PAN  AMERICAN  RAILWAY 
CONGRESS 

This  section  would  provide  legal  authority 
for  the  United  SUtes  to  pay  its  1981  assess- 
ment, and  to  meet  future  assessments,  for 
iU  participation  In  the  Pan  American  Rail 
way  Congress,  by  lifting  the  existing  $15,000 
ceiling  on  U.S.  annual  contributions.  The  es- 
timated   fiscal     1982    U.S.     assessment     is 
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increase  is  the  first  such  in- 
the  quota  was  raised  to  $15,000 
program  growth   is  projected, 
covers  salary   and   price   in- 
to the  effects  of  inflation. 

4:  UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVE 
ORGANIZATIONS  IN  VIENNA 

would  amend  the  U.N.  Par- 
get Of  1945  to  enable  the  U.S.  to 
a  single  mission  the  direction 
of  its  missions  to  Intema- 
in   Vienna.   The   U.S. 
representation  to  two  units  of  the 
the  International  Atomic 
and  the  U.N.  Relief  and 
Other  UN  organizations  in 
the  UN  Industrial  Develop- 
ion.  the  UN  Fund  for  Drug 
the  Center  for  International 
and  the  Center  for  Social  Devel- 
Humanitarian  Affairs. 

LIVING  QUARTERS  FOR  THE  STAFF 
IfVITED    STATES    REPRESENTATIVE    TO 
NATIONS 

amends   the   United   States 
Act  of  1945  to  authorize  the 
of  funds  to  be  used  for  the 
of  living  quarters  for  use  of 
U.S.   Representatives   to   the 
This  amendment  is  neces- 
ef fectively  with  the  housing 
talte  advantage  of  the  rent  in- 
imposed  by  the  New  York 
Stabilization  Code,  auid  3)  elimi- 
expenses  and  insure  that 
hkrdship  does  not  adversely  affect 
If  the  Department  to  attract  the 
individuals  for  service  at  the 
to    the    United    Nations.    To 
p^nditure  of  appropriated  funds, 
made  by  employees  to  occupy 
quarters  would  be  credited  to 
the  appropriation  account  from 
ipartment  lease  or  rental  is  fi- 


SECTION  lis:  AMENDMENTS  CORRECTING 
PRINTING  ERRORS 

section    merely    corrects    printing 
tl  e  1980  printing  of  the  Foreign 
5f  1980. 


PRIVATE     SECTOR     REPRESENTA- 
ONITED     STATES     DELEGATIONS     TO 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  MEET- 
CONFERENCES 

exempts  from  certain  provi- 
Ethics  and  Government  Act. 
representatives  who  are  asked 
S.  Delegations  to  certaui  inter- 
telecommunications  meetings  and 
Under   certain   circumstances. 
i  Itates  finds  it  useful  and  desira- 
representatives  of  the  commu 
sector  on  official  U.S.  delegations 
meetings  of  such  organiza- 
Intemational  Telecommunica- 
Not  only  do  these  people  pro- 
technical  expertise,  but  the  de- 
at  the  international  level  in 
communications  are  of  direct 
U.S.  private  sector.  However, 
exemption  provided  by  this  sec- 
sector  representatives  of  such 
who  are  considered  special  gov- 
ern )loyees  for  this  limited  purpose, 
su  jject  to  criminal  prosecution  if 
.0  their  private  sector  jobs  after 
■  the  government. 

18:  PROCUREMENT  CONTRACTS 

authorizes  the  Department  of 

enjer  into  contracts  for  property 

on    a   multiyear    basis    for   a 

exceed  5  years.  It  is  similar  to 


the  authority  provided  for  ICA  in  section 
203(b).  This  provision  should  permit  cost 
savings  to  the  Department. 

SECTION  119:  COMPENSATION  FOR  DISABILITY 
OR  DEATH 

This  section  would  exempt  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  from  paying  federal  work- 
men's compensation  insurance  for  employ- 
ees working  under  contract  for  the  Depart- 
ment or  the  Foreign  Service.  This  would 
permit  the  use  of  local  workmen's  compen- 
sation plans,  which  currently  cover  such 
employees. 

SECTION  120:  REGinjtTION  OF  FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 

Section  120  the  "Foreign  Missions"  provi- 
sion, amends  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  by  adding  a  new 
title  II  which  establishes  basic  policies,  and 
grants  to  the  Secretary  of  State  basic  au- 
thorities concerning  the  activities  and  oper- 
ations of  foreign  missions  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

This  new  title  is  designed  to  provide  a 
means  to  remedy  a  serious  and  growing  im- 
balance between  the  treatment  accorded  by 
many  countries  to  official  missions  of  the 
United  States  abroad,  and  that  accorded  to 
foreign  government  missions  in  the  United 
States.  The  Department  of  State  does  not 
currently  possess  authority  to  enforce  reci- 
procity in  an  appropriate  and  effective 
manner,  while  other  nations  use  devices, 
often  called  Diplomatic  Service  Bureaus,  to 
provide  services  to  the  diplomatic  communi- 
ty and  to  prevent  or  control  direct  contact 
by  diplomats  with  individual  service  organi- 
zations. 

Such  bureaus  perform  many  functions  in 
the  areas  of  housing,  personnel,  and  the 
procurement  of  goods  and  services— even 
the  provision  of  tickets  for  cultural  and  ath- 
letic performances.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  all 
services  to  the  diplomatic  community  are 
controlled  through  a  service  bureau.  Many 
service  bureaus  even  provide  any  foreign  na- 
tional hires  which  the  diplomatic  communi- 
ty may  require— under  contract  to  the 
bureau  and  at  a  pay  rate  set  by  the  bureau. 
Each  bureau  is  controlled  by  its  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  problems  caused  by  such  controls, 
and  by  other  foreign  government  policies, 
are  many.  In  an  increasing  number  of  coun- 
tries, for  example,  the  United  States  is 
denied  suitable  locations  for  U.S.  missions 
or  long-term  rights  to  property  or  facilities, 
often  resulting  in  diminished  security,  ex- 
cessive or  discriminatory  costs,  or  inad- 
equate facilities  which  significantly  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  the  missions. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe- 
an countries,  the  U.S.  Government  is  barred 
from  purchasing  office  and  residential  prop- 
erties and  is  required  to  obtain  all  facilities 
and  service  through  government-controlled 
sources.  In  many  cases,  these  are  either  in- 
adequate, excessively  costly,  or  both,  or 
they  may  be  arbitrarily  denied.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  United  States,  these  gov- 
ernments are  allowed  to  purchase  both 
types  of  property  in  Washington,  DC.  All 
own  either  office  or  residential  space. 
Indeed,  the  Soviet  Union  is  much  farther 
along  in  building  a  new  embassy  complex  in 
Washington.  Ijecause  they  have  been  able  to 
use  private  U.S.  contractors  to  do  the  work. 
Phase  1  of  the  project,  including  living 
quarters,  recreational  facilities,  a  school, 
and  medical  building,  is  nearly  complete.  In 
Moscow,  the  U.S.  Embassy  complex  founda- 
tion has  almost  been  completed.  Close  U.S. 
supervision    is   required,    while   delays   and 


harassment  commonly  accompany  the  work, 
so  that  completion  of  the  project  is  at  least 
4  years  away. 

In  Kuwait.  Bahrain,  and  the  United  Arab 
Emirates,  the  United  States  is  allowed  to 
purchase  badly  needed  staff  housing  sites 
which  would  permit  residential  construction 
and  elimination  of  exorbitant  short-term 
lease  charges.  Yet  these  same  governments 
own  residential  units  in  the  U.S.  capital 
area. 

In  Algeria,  a  prior  expropriation  of  U.S. 
property  remains  unsettled.  Present  facili- 
ties used  by  the  United  States  are  complete- 
ly inadequate.  Efforts  to  secure  long-term 
office  and  residential  properties  have  been 
notably  unsuccessful. 

In  Indonesia,  the  Government  has  decreed 
that  the  U.S.  Government  may  no  longer 
own  its  more  than  20  properties  and  is  now 
in  the  process  of  converting  these  to  long- 
term  leaseholds.  The  new  groundrents  will 
be  considerable.  Indonesia,  of  course,  is  free 
to  buy.  lease  and  sell  property  in  United 
States. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  diplomats  are 
changed  much  higher  rates  for  hotel  rooms 
than  are  other  foreign  citizens  or  Soviet  citi- 
zens. In  some  case,  charges  have  been  as 
high  as  10  times  the  normal  rate.  In  addi- 
tion, a  "fee"  equal  to  1  night's  lodging  is 
charged  to  diplomats,  but  not  to  tourists  or 
Soviet  citizens,  for  holding  hotel  reserva- 
tions, which  are  always  difficult  to  obtain 
anyway  due  to  the  shortage  of  hotel  rooms. 
Regardless  of  the  duration  of  stay,  a  diplo- 
mat is  thus  obliged  to  pay  for  1  extra  day  of 
lodging. 

In  Chile,  staff  personnel  are  not  permitted 
to  sell  imported  cars  unless  they  pay  import 
duties.  In  Venezuela,  these  employees  are 
restricted  to  Venezuelan-made  cars.  Thus,  a 
communicator  who  brings  into  Chile  an 
American  car  on  a  2-year  assignment  and  is 
then  reassigned  to  Venezuela  is  faced  with 
two  problems.  He  cannot  sell  his  American 
car  in  Chile  and  cannot  import  it  into  Ven- 
ezuela. 

In  many  areas  of  the  world,  both  the  U.S. 
Government  and  its  employees  encounter 
serious  inequities  regarding  the  Import  or 
export  of  privately  owned  vehicles  and 
other  personal  effects.  Nonetheless,  employ- 
ees of  these  government's  foreign  missions 
In  the  United  States  do  not  face  these  re- 
strictions. Problems  exist,  for  example,  in 
Mexico.  Venezuela,  Singapore,  Guatemala, 
and  at  many  embassies  in  the  Near  East.  At 
the  same  time,  these  countries'  missions  in 
the  United  States  are  allowed  to  acquire 
property  and  goods  freely,  are  exempt  from 
customs  duties  and  local  taxes,  and  may 
obtain  benefits  and  public  services,  often 
without  limitation. 

The  problem  of  taxation  of  diplomatic 
personnel  has  been  particularly  vexing.  For 
example,  although  the  Vienna  Conventions 
on  Diplomatic  Relations  and  on  Consular 
Relations  extend  to  noncommissioned  diplo- 
matic and  consular  personnel  assigned 
abroad  certain  protections  from  host  gov- 
ernment customs  duties  and  local  taxes, 
many  host  governments  deny  such  exemp- 
tions at  considerable  extra  expense  to  For- 
eign Service  members.  Since  many  of  these 
people  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Foreign 
Service  pay  scale,  this  adds  yet  another 
burden  to  overseas  service. 

In  ChUe  and  Malta,  the  U.S.  Embassy  is 
not  exempt  from  the  payment  of  a  gasoline 
tax  of  48  cents  and  25  cents  per  gallon,  re- 
spectively. In  Yugoslavia,  the  U.S.  Embassy 
is  required  to  pay  a  27.5-percent  tax  on 
heating  oil. 
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A  number  of  countries  also  require  a 
transaction  tax  on  certain  construction  ma- 
terials. One  example  is  Portugal,  where  the 
imposition  of  this  tax  may  greatly  increase 
the  cost  of  the  new  Embassy  t>einK  con- 
structed in  Lisbon.  In  New  Delhi,  all  Embas 
sy  administrative,  support,  and  specialized 
staff  such  as  Library  of  Congress  personnel 
do  not  receive  duty-free  import  privileges 
and  are  not  exempt  from  customs  insjjection 
and  the  imposition  of  certain  taxes,  despite 
their  performance  of  official  functions  for 
the  United  States. 

In  most  cases,  the  Department  of  State 
lacks  authority  to  impose  similar  restric- 
tions or  conditions  on  such  countries  in  the 
United  States.  Instead,  it  can  only  lake 
more  extreme  action  such  as  barring  the 
mission  concerned  from  using  property  it 
may  acquire  denying  all  tax  privileges  to  a 
diplomat,  or  declaring  some  persons  persona 
non  grata.  These  remedies  constitute  a  form 
of  overkill  and  are  not  appropriate  for  many 
situations,  so  they  are  rarely  used. 

The  new  foreign  missions  title  would 
remedy  this  situation  by  providing  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  additional  authority 
and  the  means  to  enforce  reciprocity  in  a 
manner  appropriate  to  the  specific  prob- 
lem—to "make  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime."  The  establishment  of  such  an  Office 
of  Foreign  Missions  builds  on  the  successful 
experience  of  other  countries.  It  permits  the 
flexibility  essential  to  the  changing  require- 
ments of  reciprocity.  It  is  the  committee's 
hope  that  enactment  will  result  in  improved 
reciprocity  and  an  end  to  unreasonable  re- 
straints on  foreign  missions  here  and 
abroad. 

Section  120  specifically  p.ovides  a  mech- 
anism whereby  the  operations  of  foreign 
missions  in  the  United  States  and  the  l)ene- 
fits  available  to  them  from  Federal.  State, 
and  local  authorities,  public  utilities,  and 
private  persons  may  be  reviewed  and.  1f  nec- 
essary, regulated  through  a  central  author- 
ity. In  this  way.  the  conditions  under  which 
foreign  missions  operate  in  the  United 
States  can  be  made  to  reflect  the  conditions 
under  which  mi&s.ions  of  the  United  States 
are  required  to  operate  in  the  countries  rep- 
resented by  such  foreign  missions.  As  a 
result,  the  foreign  governments  and  entities 
represented  by  missions  in  the  United 
States  will  have  an  incentive  to  provide  fair, 
equitable,  and  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
to  U.S.  missions  and  personnel  in  their  terri- 
tories. This,  in  turn,  will  contribute  to  sig- 
nificant savings  in  the  costs  of  operating 
U.S.  missions  overseas,  improved  morale  and 
working  conditions  for  U.S.  personnel,  and 
mutual  respect  in  U.S.  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral relations.  These  new  authorities  may 
also  be  applied  to  international  organiza- 
tions to  a  limited  extent  where  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  the  policy  of  this  legislation. 

These  new  authorities  will  also  enhance 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  assist  for- 
eign missions  in  obtaining  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  appropriate  interna- 
tional treaties  and  bilateral  agreements.  It 
is  the  committee's  hope  that  many  obstacles 
will  now  be  removed  which  have  in  the  past 
hindered  the  Department  of  State  in  re- 
sponding effectively  to  the  needs  of  foreign 
missions. 

Foreign  mission  activities  in  the  United 
States  are  presently  regulated  in  significant 
ways  by  treaties  and  other  international  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States,  such  as  the 
1961  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Re- 
lations. Certain  mission  activities  are  now- 
subject  to  domestic  regulation  under  exist- 
ing Federal  laws  such  as  the  1978  Diplomat- 


ic Relations  Act  and  the  1976  Foreign  Sover- 
eign Immunities  Act.  Foreign  missions  and 
their  personnel  are  admitted  into  the 
United  States  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  may  be  required  at 
any  time  to  depart  the  United  States. 

■Thus,  foreign  missions  and  their  person- 
nel do  not  possess  the  status  of  private  per- 
sons or  organizations  within  the  United 
States.  In  some  cases  their  rights  may  be 
greater,  and  in  some  cases  more  limited. 

The  privileges  of  entry  Into  the  United 
States,  and  the  authority  to  conduct  activ- 
ities in  the  United  States,  which  clearly  may 
be  withheld  altogether,  will  be  subject  to  a 
wide  range  of  conditions  under  the  proposed 
legislation.  Such  regulation  of  foreign  mis- 
sions is  squarely  within  the  foreign  relations 
power  of  the  United  States  and.  therefore,  a 
proper  subject  for  federal  legislation. 

The  committee  notes  that,  while  this  title 
is  replete  with  discretionary  authorities, 
they  are  intended  to  provide  the  flexibility, 
which  the  Department  of  State  has  not 
heretofore  possessed,  to  enable  the  Secre- 
taj-y  to  decide  which  sanction  or  other  re- 
sponse is  most  appropriate  to  solve  a  specif- 
ic problem.  These  authorities  are  not  to  be 
used  as  an  excuse  for  ignoring  a  problem  for 
fear  of  affecting  U.S.  bilateral  relations  ad- 
versely. That  consideration  certainly  never 
enters  into  the  discriminatory  treatment  ac- 
corded the  United  States  by  certain  other 
countries.  The  committee  therefore  expects 
the  Secretary  of  State,  acting  through  this 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions,  to  use  these  au- 
thorities meaningfully  and  effectively.  In 
this  way,  the  United  States  will  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  it  views  seriously  the 
international  obligations  of  all  states. 

The  committee  also  notes  that  this  legisla 
tion  is  not  intended  to  affect  those  protec- 
tive services  provided  to  the  diplomatic  com- 
munity by  the  United  States,  including 
those  provided  by  the  U.S.  Secret  Service 
under  the  authority  of  section  202  of  title  3, 
U.S.  Code,  with  respect  to  foreign  diplomat- 
ic missions,  or  under  section  3056  of  title  18 
U.S.  Code,  with  respect  to  a  visiting  head  of 
a  foreign  state  or  government  or  certain  dis- 
tinguished foreign  visitors.  It  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  this  legislation  to  change  in  any 
way  the  authority  or  procedures  of  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service,  nor  to  affect  the  basic  policy 
of  providing  protection  at  a  level  which  is 
commensurate  with  the  need. 

Section  120(a)  designates  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  as  "Title  I— Basic  Au- 
thorities Generally." 

Section  120(b)  provides  for  a  new  title  11 
of  that  act  to  be  designated  Authorities 
Relating  to  the  Regulation  of  Foreign  Mis 
sions. "  The  remainder  of  section  120(b)  con- 
tains the  extent  of  the  new  title  II.  which 
consists  of  12  sections: 

SECTION  JO  1— DECLARATION  OF  FINDINGS  AND 
POLICY 

Section  201  sets  forth  congressional  find- 
ings and  policies  concerning  the  operations, 
activities,  and  obligations  of  foreign  mis- 
sions in  the  United  States,  and  the  interna- 
tional legal  obligation  of  nations  to  provide 
assistance  to  missions  within  their  territo- 
ries. 

Section  201(a)  restates  the  established  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Federal  Government  over 
the  operation  in  the  United  Stales  of  for- 
eign missions  and  public  international  orga- 
nizations and  official  missions  to  such  orga 
nizations.  Many  aspects  of  the  operations  of 
such  missions  and  organizations  are  already 
governed  by  Federal  law.  including  the  Dip- 
lomatic Relations  Act  (22  U.S.C.  254a-254c) 


and  the  foreign  missions  title  represents  a 
further  exercise  of  Federal  jurisdiction  in 
this  regard. 

Section  201(b)  enunciates  U.S.  policy  to 
support  and  facilitate  the  secure  and  effi- 
cient operation  of  U.S.  missions  abroad  and 
of  foreign  missions  and  international  orga- 
nizations in  the  United  States.  It  further  de- 
clares U.S.  policy  to  assist  in  obtaining  ap- 
propriate benefits,  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties for  foreign  missions  and  international 
organizations  in  the  United  Slates  and  to  re- 
quire them  to  observe  corresponding  obliga- 
tions in  accordance  with  International  law. 
These  statements  do  not  represent  a  new 
policy.  Rather,  they  reflect  the  purpose  of 
this  provision  to  improve  the  ability  of  the 
Secretary  of  Stale  to  give  effect  to  existing 
policy. 

Section  201(c)  mandates  the  consideration 
of  Ijenefits,  privileges,  and  immunities  ac- 
corded to  U.S.  missions  abroad  in  determin- 
ing the  assistance  to  be  accorded  to  foreign 
missions  in  the  United  States  in  the  specific 
application  of  the  general  policy  enunciated 
in  subsection  (b).  This  element  is  reciproci- 
ty, while  not  necessarily  determinative  in  all 
cases,  is  a  key  feature  of  the  system  envi- 
sioned by  the  foreign  missions  provision. 
The  concept  requires  the  Secretary  of  Slate 
to  be  cognizant  of  the  treatment  of  U.S. 
missions  and  personnel  in  foreign  countries 
and  to  take  that  treatment  into  account  in 
determining  how  foreign  missions  are  to  be 
treated  in  the  United  States. 

SECTION  202— DEFINITIONS 

Section  202  defines  terms  used  in  the  for- 
eign missions  title  and  specifies  the  role  of 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  in  determining  their 
interpretation  and  applicability. 

Subsection  202(a)(1)  defines  "benefit"  to  a 
foreign  mission  as  any  acquisition  or  au- 
thorization for  an  acquisition  in  the  United 
States  by  or  for  a  foreign  mission,  including 
such  l)enefits  as  real  property,  public  serv- 
ices, supplies,  including  maintenance  and 
transportation,  IcKal  staff,  travel  and  relat- 
ed services,  and  protective  services.  The 
committee  stresses  that  this  enumeration  is 
merely  illustrative  and  not  exhaustive.  In 
fact,  this  provision  explicitly  grants  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  authority  to  designate  what 
constitutes  a  "benefit"  for  purpcjses  of  this 
title.  The  committee  notes  that  the  term 
"utility  "  should  be  broadly  construed  to  in- 
clude gas.  electricity,  oil.  telephone,  trash 
disposal,  water  and  sewer  services,  and  the 
like. 

Section  202(a)(2)  defines  a  "chancery  "  as 
the  principal  offices  of  a  foreign  mission 
used  for  diplomatic  or  related  purposes  (e.g.. 
consular  functions),  as  well  as  annexes,  an- 
cillary offices,  support  facilities,  and  any 
building  site  for  such  purposes.  This  means, 
for  example,  that  residences,  recreational 
facilities,  and  warehouses  acquired  by  a  for- 
eign mission  would  not  be  included  in  the 
term  "chancery."  It  is  intended  that  the 
term  be  construed  to  include  only  those 
structures,  facilities,  and  sites  u.sed  by  a  for- 
eign mission  to  conduct  its  business  in  the 
United  States. 

Section  202(a)(3)  defines  Director  "  as  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions 
in  the  Department  of  Stale.  That  office  is 
established  under  section  203(a)  below. 

Section  202(a)(4)  defines  a  foreign  mis- 
sion" as  any  official  mission  to  the  United 
States  involving  diplomatic,  consular,  or 
other  governmental  activities  of  a  foreign 
government  or  another  foreign  organization 
(other  than  an  international  organization) 
which  has  been  granted  privileges  and  im- 
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Section 
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munities  inder  U.S.  law.  In  addition  to  tra- 
ditional ( iplomatic  smd  consular  establish- 
ments, tills  term  includes  such  special  mis- 
sions as  ttiat  of  the  Commission  of  the  Eu- 
ropean C  >mmunities  and  diplomatic  liaison 
offices  wl  iich  have  been  granted  privileges 
and  immunities  pursuant  to  special  legisla- 
tion (22  I  .S.C.  288h).  It  could  also  be  appli- 
cable to  <  tate  trading  organizations  operat- 
ed by  son  e  governments,  to  the  extent  that 
the  tradiig  organization  performs  govern- 
mental functions.  The  term  includes  both 
the  personnel  and  property  of  the  mission. 

Section!  202(a)(5)  defines  the  term  "real 
property]  to  include  any  right,  title,  or  in- 
terest in  i»r  to.  or  the  beneficial  use  of.  any 
real  property  in  the  United  States.  This 
would  inc  ude  situations  where  propeny  has 
been  acqi  lired,  for  example,  by  a  separate 
corporation  controlled  by  a  foreign  mission, 
organization  which  intends  to 
make  such  property  available  for  activities 
of  a  forei  rn  mission.  The  term  not  only  in- 
cludes rig  Its  acquired  by  purchase,  but  also 
interests  Required  by  lease. 

202(a)(6)  defines  "Secretary"  to 
Secretary  of  State. 
202(a)(7)  defines  "sending  state" 
as  the  foiieign  government,  territory,  or  po- 
litical entity  represented  by  a  foreign  mis- 
sion. Thiii  is  the  term  commonly  used  in 
intematio  nal  agreements  concerning  for- 
eign missions,  such  as  the  1961  Vienna  Con- 
vention o  1  Diplomatic  Relations  (23  U.S.T. 
3227.  TIAS  7502)  and  the  1963  Vienna  Con- 
vention oil  Consular  Relations  (21  U.S.T.  77. 
TIAS  682(1). 

Section  202(a)(8)  defines  "United  States" 
to  mean  i  he  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  Conrunonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  Unite  J  States.  This  definition  outlines 
the  geogr  iphic  application  of  the  provision 
to  make  i  lear  that  it  is  intended  to  cover 
foreign  m  Issions  situated  in  any  such  loca- 
tion and  Jictivities  carried  out  in  any  such 
location. 

Section  |202(b)  commits  the  interpretation 
and  appli(  ation  of  the  terms  defined  in  sub- 
section (a  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  '  The  provision  is  intended  to  avoid 
conflictini ;  interpretations  by  different  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  courts  and  potential 
litigation  that  might  detract  from  the  effi- 
cient imp  ementation  of  this  title  or  might 
adversely 
affairs.  A 
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affect  the  management  of  foreign 
determination,  for  example,  as  to 
what  cons  titutes  diplomatic,  consular,  or  re- 
lated offi<  ial  activity,  may  affect  similar  de- 
terminati(ins  by  foreign  states  concerning 
functions  of  U.S.  missions  abroad.  Such  de- 
terminatii  ins  might  also  affect  implementa- 
tion of  r  lultilateral  treaties.  Accordingly, 
they  shot  Id  not  be  left  open  to  diverse  in- 
terpretatij)ns  under  the  foreign  missions 
title. 


203— omCE  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


203  provides  for  establishment  of 

in  the  Department  of  State  to 

the  foreign  missions  provisions. 

203(a)   directs   the  Secretary   of 

establish  the  Office  of  Foreign  Mis- 

"independent  office"  in  the  De- 

of   State.    This   Office    is    to    be 

a  Director  appointed  by  the  Sec- 

o  will  perform  under  the  Secre- 

supervision  and  direction.  The  Secre- 

prcjhibited  from  delegating  superviso- 

over  the  Director  to  any  offi- 

the  rank  of  Under  Secretary. 

or^nizational  structure  seeks  to  rec- 

competing   policy  interests.   On 

regulation  of  the  operation  of 

missions  In  the  United  States  is  an 


important  aspect  of  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  and  should  be  directly  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Secretary  of  State.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  responsibility  should  not 
be  imposed  on  the  operating  bureaus  in  the 
State  Department  which  deal  with  foreign 
missions  on  substantive  issues  on  a  day-to- 
day basis.  These  concerns  will  be  met  effec- 
tively by  placing  responsibility  in  the  State 
Department  and,  at  the  same  time,  preclud- 
ing its  exercise  by  the  operating  bureaus. 

This  new  Office  will  also  relieve  the  Office 
of  Protocol  of  its  often-conflicting  responsi- 
bilities vis-a-vis  foreign  missions  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  enable  it  to  dis- 
charge its  proper  responsibilities  more  effi- 
ciently and  effectively.  The  committee  ex- 
pects, in  particular,  that  certain  responsibil- 
ities will  be  moved  from  the  Office  of  Proto- 
col to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions,  includ- 
ing such  matters  as:  (1)  The  determination 
of  eligibility  and  issuance  of  credentials  of 
diplomatic,  consular,  and  other  foreign  gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities: 
(2)  advising  and  acting  as  liaison  to  State 
and  local  government  authorities  on  diplo- 
matic privileges  tmd  immunities  and  related 
matters:  (3)  providing  certifications  of  the 
inununity  status  of  individuals  for  use  in 
court  cases:  (4)  requesting  waiver  of  immu- 
nity in  appropriate  cases:  (5)  assisting  in  the 
negotiations  of  consular  conventions  and 
other  treaties  and  agreements  involving 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  foreign 
government  missions  and  personnel:  and  (6) 
providing  advice  and  assistance  to  diplomat- 
ic missions. 

In  certain  areas,  the  Secretary  may  find  it 
appropriate  to  permit  sharing  of  responsi- 
bilities between  the  two  Offices,  but  the 
committee  expects  the  new  Office  to  resolve 
the  inherent  conflict  between  protocol 
duties  and  those  duties  involving  regulation 
of  foreign  mission  activities.  Appropriate  li- 
aison between  the  offices  should  assure  that 
conflicts  are  minimized. 

Section  203(b)  identifies  the  major  respon- 
sibilities that  the  Secretary  may  delegate  to 
the  Director,  and  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  assign  other  functions  to  the  Director  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  necessary  in 
furtherance  of  the  policy  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sions provision.  The  two  specific  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Director  identified  in  this  sub- 
section are  those  of  assisting  Federal.  State, 
and  municipal  agencies  in  ascertaining  and 
according  benefits,  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties to  foreign  missions,  and  of  providing  or 
assisting  in  the  provision  of  l)enefits  to  for- 
eign missions.  The  manner  of  such  assist- 
ance is  dealt  with  in  section  204  below. 

SECTION  204— PROVISION  OF  BENEFITS 

Section  204  contains  the  key  provisions 
empowering  the  Secretary  of  State  to  imple- 
ment the  policy  of  the  foreign  missions  pro- 
vision by  setting  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  benefits  may  be  provided  for  any  for- 
eign mission.  Additional  specific  authority 
to  impose  conditions  on  or  to  regulate  the 
acquisition  or  use  of  real  property  is  set 
forth  in  section  205  below.  The  committee 
does  not  intend  either  section  to  limit  the 
authorities  granted  in  the  other. 

Section  204(a)  specifically  provides  au- 
thority for  the  Director  to  assist  foreign 
missions,  at  their  request,  to  obtain  benefits. 
The  Secretary  of  State  may  approve  terms 
and  conditions  for  such  benefits. 

The  committee  notes  that  this  authority 
is  intended  both  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  exercise  more  effective  control  over  the 
granting  of  privileges,  immunities,  and 
other  benefits  to  foreign  missions  and  to  en- 


hance the  ability  of  foreign  missions  to  con- 
duct their  representational  duties  In  the 
United  States. 

Section  204(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
require  a  foreign  mission  to  comply  with 
such  terms  as  the  Secretary  may  establish 
In  order  to  obtain  or  utilize  any  benefits  or 
to  take  certain  other  actions.  Alternatively, 
this  subsection  empowers  the  Secretary  to 
require  a  foreign  mission  to  obtain  benefits 
from  or  through  the  Office  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  impose 
substantive  and  procedural  constraints  on 
the  basis  of  reciprocity  or  otherwise,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  criteria  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4)  of  this  subsection. 
These  criteria  include  such  matters  as  facili- 
tating U.S.  diplomatic  relations,  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  assisting 
in  the  resolution  of  disputes  affecting  U.S. 
interests,  or  adjusting  for  costs  and  proce- 
dures imposed  on  missions  of  the  United 
States  abroad. 

The  committee  notes  that  flexibility  is  de- 
sirable and  necessary  in  the  operation  of 
this  Office.  Therefore,  the  committee  has 
not  mandated  the  concept  of  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  each  individual  case.  Nevertheless,  the 
committee  stresses  its  intent  that  the  new 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions  recognize  and 
utilize  the  concept  of  recipr(x;ity  effectively. 

Section  204(c)  sets  forth  certain  condi- 
tions which  the  Secretary  may  impose  on 
foreign  missions  in  order  for  them  to  obtain 
benefits.  Section  204(c)(1)  provides  that  a 
requirement  may  be  imposed  for  a  sur- 
charge to  be  paid  to  the  Director  by  a  for- 
eign mission  for  the  receipt  of  any  specified 
benefit,  regardless  from  whom  the  benefit  is 
obtained.  This  provision  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  adjust  for  the  often  arbi- 
trary imposition  of  costs  overseas,  or  to  pro- 
vide leverage  in  cases  where  exact  reciproci- 
ty may  not  be  available,  or  may  be  insuffi- 
cient to  induce  appropriate  treatment  of 
U.S.  interests  abroad.  The  surcharge  would 
be  paid  directly  to  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Missions,  over  and  above  any  other  costs  or 
conditions  set  by  any  contractor  or  other 
party  with  whom  the  foreign  mission  is  in- 
volved in  acquiring  the  benefit  in  question. 
Payment  of  the  surcharge  would  be  a  condi- 
tion precedent  for  the  mission  to  be  allowed 
to  obtain  or  retain  specified  benefits  from 
private  or  public  sources.  Thus,  there  would 
generally  not  be  any  direct  effect  on  the 
terms  or  conditions  set  in  private  contracts 
or  by  persons  providing  benefits  to  such 
missions. 

Section  204(c)(2)  provides  for  a  waiver  of 
recourse  by  a  foreign  mission  generally 
against  any  governmental  authority,  entity 
providing  public  services,  or  other  person  in 
connection  with  any  action  (including  an 
omission)  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  title. 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  provision,  public 
agency  officials,  private  party  contractors, 
or  persons  acting  for  publicly  regulated  util- 
ities, among  others,  could  be  exposed  to 
suits  challenging  their  authority  to  carry 
out  such  actions,  or  to  suits  for  damages  for 
complying  with  a  requirement  of  tiie  Secre- 
tary under  the  foreign  missions  title.  Sec- 
tion 208(b).  discussed  below,  provides  fur- 
ther protection  against  suit  in  this  regard. 

Section  204(d)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  designate  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Missions,  or  any  other  Officer  of 
the  Department  of  State,  as  the  agent  of  a 
foreign  mission  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
the  required  waiver.  This  authority  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  U.S.  person  acting  in 
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response  to  the  Secretary's  direction  will 
not  incur  liability  to  a  foreign  mission. 

Section  204(e)  prevents  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment from  certifying  the  diplomatic  status 
of  more  than  two  applicants  per  foreign 
mission  who  are  seeking  diplomatic  license 
plates  from  local  motor  vehicle  depart- 
ments. 

SECTION  205— PROPERTY  OP  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

Section  205  recognizes  that  the  location 
and  use  of  foreign  missions  facilities  in  the 
United  States  and  the  process  by  which 
those  facilities  in  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
process  by  which  those  facilities  are  ob- 
tained, clearly  affect  the  Federal  interest, 
and  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  security 
and  adequacy  of  treatment  of  U.S.  missions 
abroad. 

Section  205(a)(1)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  require,  in  those  cases  in  which  he  finds 
it  appropriate,  that  a  foreign  mission  pro- 
vide notice  prior  to  any  acquisition,  alter- 
ation, sale,  or  other  disposition  of  any  real 
property  (as  defined  in  sec.  202(a)(5)).  The 
notice  requirement  could  cover  any  benefi- 
cial usage  of  property,  regardless  of  the 
means  by  which  such  right  of  usage  is  ac- 
quired, or  whether  acquired  by  the  mission 
directly  or  by  an  employee  or  agent  thereof, 
or  by  a  third  party.  The  Secretary  then  has 
60  days  within  which  to  disapprove  the  pro- 
posed action  and  may  establish  conditions 
which,  if  met.  will  remove  the  disapproval. 
The  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion,  short- 
en the  60-day  period. 

This  procedure  predates  any  further  ap- 
provals which  may  be  necessary  from  State 
or  municipal  authorities  regarding  zoning 
and  related  matters.  The  comnuttee  notes 
that  this  review  procedure  will  be  useful  to 
State  and  municipal  authorities  as  an  addi- 
tional indication  of  the  acceptability  of  the 
proposed  action.  In  view  of  the  significant 
Federal  interest  Involved,  section  206  fur- 
ther governs  the  process  by  which  location 
approvals  are  made  in  the  Nation's  capital. 
Section  205(a)(2)  defines  acquisition  for 
purposes  of  the  section  to  include  any 
action  relating  to  real  property  such  as  ac- 
quisitions, alterations,  additions,  or  changes 
in  the  purpose  for  which  the  property  is 

used. 

Section  205(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
restrict  a  foreign  mission  from  using,  or  re- 
taining, real   property  interesu  which  are 
not  acquired  in  accordance  with  this  section, 
or  which  exceed  limitations  placed  on  real 
property    available    to    the    United    States 
abroad.  This  subsection,  together  with  sec- 
tion 204,  is  designed  to  provide  necessary 
discretion  for  the  Secretary  to  adjust  en- 
forcement provisions  in  order  to  take  into 
account  the  many  differing  legal  and  politi- 
cal systems  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  the 
necessary   flexibility  to  take   into  account 
treatment  accorded  U.S.  missions  and  per- 
sonnel on  related  bilateral  issues.  In  many 
countries,  for  example,  foreign  govemmenU 
are  not  able  to  acquire  title  to  property.  The 
United  States  in  such  a  case  could  obtain 
sufficient   long-term   lease   rights   for   U.S. 
mission  facilities  in  exchange  for  permittmg 
the  acquUition  of  property  in  the, United 
States.   Alternatively,   the  Secretary  could 
require  a  foreign  mission  to  limit  its  proper- 
ty interests  in  the  United  Stales  to  a  specif- 
ic term  of  years,  or  in  some  cases  provide  a 
right  of  reversion  to  the  United  States  of 
such  property,  in  the  event  that  U.S.  prop- 
erty rights  or  interests  in  the  sending  state 
were  reduced  or  rendered  less  effective  by 

acts  or  omissions  of  that  state. 
The  committee  wishes  to  stress  in  the 

strongest  possible  terms  that.  In  its  view. 


the  United  States  should  seriously  consider 
a  blanket  prohibition  on  the  ownership  of 
real  property  in  the  United  States  by  any 
foreign  mission  whose  country  prohibits 
U.S.  ownership  of  property.  If  the  United 
States  has  no  choice  but  to  pay  the  higher 
costs  of  long-term  or  short-term  leaseholds 
overseas  because  it  is  prohibited  from  pur- 
chasing property,  the  committee  l)elieves 
that  the  same  treatment  should  certainly  t)e 
reciprocated.  Such  a  prohibition  should 
apply  to  property  owned  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  foreign  missions  title,  as 
well  as  to  future  acquisitions. 

The  enforcement  provisions  of  this  section 
which  may  be  applied  against  the  foreign 
mission  include  the  divesting  of  property  or 
forgoing  use  of  the  property.  The  inclusion 
of  specific  enforcement  provisions  In  this 
section,  as  compared  with  the  general  au- 
thority to  impose  conditions  on  foreign  gov- 
emmente  under  section  204,  is  intended  to 
assure  that  State  and  local  real  property 
laws  not  be  construed  to  accord  procedural 
or  substantive  rights  which  preclude  imple- 
mentation of  the  foreign  missions  title. 

Section  205(c)  is  designed  to  assure  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  able  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  property  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments under  circumstances  when  a  pro- 
tecting power  or  other  agent  does  not 
assume  responsibility.  In  addition,  this  sub- 
section authorizes  the  SecreUry  to  dispose 
of  such  property  after  the  expiration  of  a  1- 
year  period  from  the  date  such  foreign  mis- 
sion has  ceased  using  the  property  for  offi- 
cial activities.  The  right  of  disposition  is  in- 
tended to  be  exercised  only  in  unusual  cases 
where  resumption  of  official  activities  is  not 
likely  to  occur  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  or  where,  for  other  reasons,  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  it  U  not  in  the  Federal 
interest  to  continue  to  preserve  such  proper- 
ty Considerations  such  as  the  status  of  U.S. 
property  interesU  in  the  country  involved 
might  also  enter  into  such  determinations 


SECTION  206— LOCATION  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

Section  206  will  strike  an  effective  balance 
between  the  interests  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment in  determining  appropriate  locations 
for  foreign  missions  in  the  Nation's  capital. 
The  section  provides  for  the  esublishment 
of  the  'District  of  Columbia  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Commission,"  with  members  repre- 
senting both  the  federal  and  city  govern- 
ments, and  set  forth  criteria  which  promote 
a  balancing  of  interests. 

Section  206(a)  recognizes  that  the  loca- 
tion, replacement  or  expansion  of  foreign 
missions  in  the  Nation's  capital,  and  the 
procedures  involved  in  determining  these 
matters,  has  a  substantial  impact  on  Feder- 
al interests  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  International  legal  obligations  re- 
quiring each  country  to  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition of  appropriate  facilities  for  accredited 
foreign  missions  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
host  country  cannot  be  subject  to  negation 
by  the  acts  or  omissions  of  local  authorities. 

Section  206(b)(1)  creates  the  District  of 
Columbia  Foreign  Missions  Commission, 
comprised  of  the  five  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Zoning  Commission  and 
two  additional  members,  who  shall  be  the 
chairperson  of  the  National  Capital  Plan 
ning  Commission  and  a  representative  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  order  to  reflect 
the  concerns  of  the  Congress  that  decisions 
affecting  important  federal  interests  are 
made  through  a  process  which  appropriate- 
ly balances  federal  and  municipal  interests. 

Section  206(b)(2)  provides  for  appropriate 
compensation  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 


tional Capital  Planning  Commission  during 
the  period  that  individual  is  performing  his 
or  her  duties  on  the  Commission.  The  other 
members  of  the  Commission  are  employees 
either  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  federal 
governments  and  therefore  receive  no  addi- 
tional compensation. 

Section  206(b)(3)  provides  that  personnel, 
space  and  facilities  will  be  provided  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government,  as  the 
Commission  is  a  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment agency. 

Section  206(c)  requires  establishment  of     . 
areas  within  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
which    chanceries    may    be    located    as    a 
matter  of  rights,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
uses  in  current  zoning  practice.  Security. 
represenUtion  and  related  factors  necessi- 
tate that  chancery  uses  be  located  in  lesser 
density  areas  and  generally  in  proximity  to 
each  other  where  possible.  Security  and  rep- 
resenUtional    functions    also    preclude    in 
most  cases  general  usage  of  higher  density 
structures,  such  as  office  buildings,  except 
for  additional  space  needed  from  time  to 
time    to    acconunodate    official    activities 
which  cannot  fit  into  the  main  chancery  fa- 
cilities.   The    Committee    also    notes    that 
areas  devoted  to  higher  density  commercial 
or  residential  uses  are  in  most  cases  inap- 
propriate for  low  density  chancery  uses,  and 
are  well  t)eyond  the  financial  reach  of  85 
percent  of  the  foreign  nations  accredited  to 
the   United   SUtes,   and   from   whom   the 
United  States  must  seek  appropriate  space 
within  their  capitals. 

Section  206(c)  also  specifically  precludes 
discriminatory  treatment  of  chanceries  vis- 
a-vis other  non-residential  uses,  by  prohibit- 
ing limitations  on  chancery  uses  which  are 
greater  than  those  placed  on  other  non-resi- 
dential uses.  For  example.  exUting  regula- 
tions in  some  cases  preclude  chancery  uses 
while  at  the  same  time  permitting  all  other 
office  uses  to  locate  as  a  matter  of  right 
without  exception  or  limitation. 

Section  206(d)  requires  that  rulemaking 
procedures  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  will  be  appli- 
cable to  such  determinations.  Among  other 
things,  this  insures  notice  and  opportunity 
to  be  heard  for  interested  members  of  the 
public. 

Section  206(e)  sets  forth  the  critena  to  be 
applied  to  determinations  by  the  Foreign 
Missions  Commission.  The  Committee  notes 
that  these  criteria  are  in  general  usage 
today,  but  that  in  order  to  provide  for  effec- 
tive implemenUtion  of  this  section,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  enumerate  the  criteria  specifical- 
ly. 

Paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  subsection 
(e)  set  forth  the  criteria  applicable  to  chan- 
ceries and  chancery  annexes  which  are  in- 
tended to  balance  Federal  and  municipal  in- 
terests. These  criteria  take  into  account  the 
Federal  interest,  which  involves  internation- 
al obligations  of  the  United  States  and  the 
accompanying  security  requirements  in- 
volved as  well  as  concern  for  the  impact  on 
local  matters  such  as  transportation,  hous- 
ing, and  environment. 

Subsection  (e)(1)  sets  forth  the  standard 
of  -adequate  and  secure  facilities"  which  re- 
flects one  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  and  the 
international  obligations  of  the  United 
States. 

Subsection  (e)(2)  reflects  the  need  to  con- 
tinue to  locate  such  missions  in  existing 
mixed-used  areas,  in  which  current  uses  al- 
ready include  institutions,  commercial,  or 
governmental  activities,  and  residential 
uses.  The  obligation  to  provide  security  for 
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quirements do  not  interfere  with  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Secretary's  authority  under  that 
section. 

The  language  of  section  207  would  also 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  unenforceable 
any  rules  or  regulations  of  any  Federal 
agency,  to  the  extent  that  such  rules  or  reg- 
ulations would  confer  or  deny  benefits  con- 
trary to  this  title. 

SCCTION  308— CEirERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  208  contains  general  administra- 
tive provisions  to  enable  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Missions  to  operate  as  an  adjunct  of 
the  Department  of  State,  not  affected  by 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Oepart- 
ment.  It  also  provides  protection  for  persons 
against  liability  for  actions  taken  in  good 
faith  under  this  title.  Protection  is  also  ac- 
corded assets  of  or  under  the  control  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Section  208(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
issue  regulations  to  implement  the  policy  of 
the  titlp.  These  regulations  will  be  control- 
ling in  determining  the  application  of  this 
title. 

Section  208(b)  provides  protection  against 
liability  for  persons  acting  in  good  faith  to 
implement  the  title.  This  is  intended  par- 
'.icuiariy  as  a  protection  to  private  compa- 
nies and  individuals  who  would.  In  the 
normal  course  of  doing  business  with  for- 
eign missions,  be  liable  for  breach  of  con- 
tract or  other  violations  of  duly  constituted 
agreements.  In  all  cases  involving  actions 
under  this  title  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  good-faith  compliance  by  any 
persons  involved,  it  is  the  committee's 
intent  that  no  liability  should  attach  to 
those  persons.  Any  problem  which  may  be 
of  concern  to  foreign  missions  In  this  con- 
nection, as  in  all  others  involving  a  coun- 
try's bilateral  relations  with  the  United 
States,  is  to  be  directed  to  the  Department 
of  State. 

The  committee  notes  that  the  term 
"person"  is  intended  to  cover  any  juridical 
person,  including  any  corporation  or  organi- 
zation, as  well  as  individuals.  "Direction  "  by 
the  Secretary  is  intended  to  include  any  of- 
ficial request  for  action  or  inaction. 

This  provision  is  derived  from  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act  and  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  and  is  to 
be  construed  as  broadly  as  the  correspond- 
ing provisions  of  those  acts. 

Section  208(c)  provides  the  necessary  au- 
thorities to  hire  personnel  and  acquire  nec- 
essary services  in  order  to  meet  the  atypical 
needs  of  administering  this  title.  The  func 
tions  and  personnel  requirements  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions  may  require  a  va- 
riety of  employee  services  beyond  the  posi- 
tion descriptions  generally  available  to  the 
Department  of  State,  and  which  could  be  re- 
quired on  an  intermittent  or  temporary 
basis.  Examples  include  property  and  zoning 
specialists,  individuals  to  perform  special- 
ized liasion  activities  with  State  and  local 
authorities  or  public  utilities,  or  to  provide 
travel  or  other  services  to  implement  con- 
straints on  foreign  missions,  and  the  like. 

These  services  may  be  required  on  very 
short  notice  (e.g..  24  hours)  as  the  need 
arises  in  reviewing  activities  of  foreign  gov- 
ernment offices  (such  as  consulates)  which 
are  located  in  a  number  of  cities  in  the 
United  States.  Authority  to  respond  rapidly 
is  therefore  basic  to  effective  implementa- 
tion of  this  title  and  to  the  efficient  oper- 
ations of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions. 

The  committee  wishes  to  stress  that  the 
effectiveness  of  this  new  Office  will  depend 
greatly  on  its  structure  and  staffing  pat- 
terns. It  is  vital  that  the  Office  be  struc- 


tured to  be  directly  responsive  to  problems 
of  U.S.  missions  abroad  and  domestic  na- 
tional security  Issues,  and  it  should  there- 
fore be  staffed  to  reflect  these  require- 
ments. The  committee  expects  that,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service  and  individuals  with  related  experi- 
ence will  be  assigned  to  this  Office.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  committee's  intention  to  place 
individual  Foreign  Service  members  in  an 
awkward  or  hazardous  position  with  regard 
to  service  In  this  Office  and  future  assign- 
ments overseas. 

Section  208(c)(1)  authorizes  the  use  of 
Federal  employee  services  from  other  agen- 
cies with  or  without  reimbursement.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  available  resources  in  the  Feder- 
al Government  will  be  used  to  the  extent 
possible  to  reduce  operating  costs  and  maxi- 
mize benefits.  The  committee  encourages 
other  Federal  agencies  to  assist  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  con- 
sistent with  the  worlUoad  of  the  concerned 
agency.  In  many  cases,  such  a  detail  or  as- 
signment (e.g.,  a  zoning  specialist  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment asked  to  assist  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Missions  with  a  matter  in  San  Francisco) 
could  prove  to  be  useful  experience  for  the 
employee,  and  therefore  for  the  employee's 
agency. 

Section  208(c)(2)  provides  authority  neces- 
sary to  acquire  technical  or  professional 
services  which  may  not  reasonably  be  ob- 
tainable on  a  timely  basis,  or  may  not  exist 
at  all,  within  the  Federal  Government.  This 
authority  to  obtain  services  is  necessary  due 
to  the  unusual  personnel  needs  of  this 
Office  and  the  lack  of  adequate  position  de- 
scriptions to  cover  such  personnel.  The  com- 
mittee notes  that  such  positions  are  lacking 
in  the  Federal  Government  because  they 
are  generally  not  needed  on  a  long-term 
basis.  The  committee  expects  this  authority 
to  be  used  sparingly  for  temporary  or  inter- 
mittent services  when  they  cannot  other- 
wise be  obtained  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  timely  manner. 

Section  208(d)  provides  authority  for  con- 
tracts for  supplies  and  services.  Including 
personal  services.  This  subsection  contains 
flexible  contracting  authority  necessary  to 
meet  the  requiremenu  of  this  title,  which  in 
some  cases  may  not  be  covered  by  standard 
procedures  for  supplies  and  services  for  gen- 
eral office  purposes.  Furthermore,  these 
needs  caimot  always  be  anticipated  in  time 
to  permit  the  operation  of  normal  advertis- 
ing and  procurement  processes.  In  addition, 
security  requirements  may  necessitate  spe- 
cial procurement  procedures  in  some  cases. 

The  committee  notes  that  the  procure- 
ment laws  generally  applicable  to  govern- 
ment agencies  are  intended  to  cover  the 
needs  of  those  agencies  for  supplies  and 
services  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  By  con- 
trast, the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  will,  on 
many  occasions,  procure  supplies  and  serv- 
ices for  foreign  missions  which  will  be  paid 
for  by  those  missions.  Unlike  present  prac- 
tice, where  the  Secretary  of  State  exercises 
little  or  no  control  over  procurement  of  sup- 
plies and  services  for  foreign  missions,  this 
new  procedure  will  permit  such  control.  An 
example  of  such  a  requirement  would  be  the 
need  to  find  a  local  employment  service 
which  a  foreign  mission  would  be  required 
to  use  to  hire  local  employees.  The  author- 
ity of  this  subsection  will  be  used  sparingly 
and  win  permit  these  unusual  requirements 
to  be  met  in  a  timely  manner. 

Section  208(e)  provides  authority  to  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions  to  obtain  proper- 
ty or  services  from,  or  provide  services  or  as- 
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sistance  to,  other  Federal  agencies.  This  is 
intended  to  maximize  interagency  coopera- 
tion and  to  Increase  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Section  208(f)  provides  assurance  that  any 
assets  held  by  or  under  the  control  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions  will  be  exempt 
insofar  as  attachment,  execution,  and  judi- 
cial pr(x:ess  are  concerned.  This  is  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  functions  of  a  foreign 
mission  may  not  be  Interrupted  by  judicial 
process  as  a  result  of  the  Office's  involve- 
ment with  the  Interests  of  a  foreign  mission 
in  the  discharge  of  the  Office's  duties  and 
responsibilities  under  this  title. 

Section  208(g)  parallels  the  provisions  of 
section  202(b)  with  respect  to  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  make  determlnatlohs. 
This  Is  necessary  In  order  to  avoid  inconsist- 
ent interpretations  or  policies.  This  provi- 
sion would  not  affect  regulatory  functions 
placed  under  this  title  In  other  agencies, 
such  as  the  NCPC. 

Aside  from  the  proceedings  before  the 
Commission,  which  necessarily  involve  full 
public  participation,  actions  and  determina- 
tions under  this  title  are  In  most  cases  polit- 
ical In  nature.  Involving  considerations  of 
foreign  policy  and  national  security.  There- 
fore, this  subsection  also  provides  that, 
except  for  the  procedural  requirements 
under  section  206(b)  in  cormectlon  with 
hearings  and  other  proceedings  before  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  de- 
terminations otherwise  required  under  the 
title  shall  be  limited  to  a  requirement  to 
adhere  to  appropriate  administrative  proc- 
esses established  by  the  Department,  or  by 
other  agencies  or  officials  vested  with  such 
responsibility. 

Section  208(h)  provides  that  fiscal  needs 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  and  fund- 
ing procedures  for  implementation  of  this 
title  will  be  managed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  part  of  the  Department's  working 
capital  fund,  established  by  section  13  of 
the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2684).  This  method  of 
funding  and  audit  control  under  established 
procedures  of  the  working  capital  fund  is 
appropriate  for  activities  for  which  procure- 
ment and  fiscal  requirements  cannot  t>e  an- 
ticipated In  advance  or  on  a  scheduled  basis. 
In  addition,  the  committee  believes  that  be- 
cause the  funds  received  from  foreign  mis- 
sions will  be  used  to  provide  l>enefits  to  for- 
eign missions,  the  use  of  the  working  capital 
fund  offers  a  practical  way  for  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Missions  to  be  responsive  to  chang- 
ing requirements.  Therefore,  this  subsection 
provides  for  the  use  of  the  fund  in  lieu  of 
otherwise  applicable  procedures  concerning 
receipts  and  expenditures  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  committee  will  continue  to  moni- 
tor the  operations  of  the  working  capital 
fund,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

SECTION  209— APPLICATION  TO  PUBLIC  INTERMA- 
TIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  OFPICIAL  MIS- 
SIONS TO  SUCnl  ORGANIZATIONS 

Section  209  grants  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  apply  provisions  of  this  title  to  Inter- 
national organizations  or  official  missions 
thereto,  where  It  Is  deemed  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  This  sec- 
tion recognizes  the  special  relationship  of 
the  United  States  to  the  International  orga- 
nizations with  headquarters  In  this  country, 
and  the  separate  International  agreements 
applicable  to  that  relationship. 

Section  209(a)  specifically  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  make  any  provision  of 
this  title  applicable  to  an  international  or- 
ganization to  the  same  extent  that  it  applies 
to  a  foreign  mission.  The  Secretary's  deter- 


mination will  be  made  after  consulUtion 
with  the  international  organization. 

The  term  "International  organization  "  is 
defined  In  section  209(b)  fis  a  public  interna- 
tional organization  designated  as  such  pur- 
suant to  the  International  Organizations 
Immunities  Act  or  other  law.  For  the  most 
part  such  organizations  are  identified  in  Ex- 
ecutive Order  9698,  and  subsequent  Execu- 
tive orders  (22  U.S.C.  288  note).  This  defini- 
tion also  Includes  missions  to  international 
organizations  which,  although  they  usually 
represent  individual  sending  states,  are 
d^alt  with  primarily  in  the  context  of  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
international  organizations.  Because  of  the 
special  responsibilities  assumed  by  the 
United  States  as  host  to  a  number  of  Inter- 
national organizations,  the  general  applica- 
tion of  this  to  such  organizations  would  be 
Inappropriate.  Nonetheless,  the  committee 
expects  that  particular  provisions  of  the 
title  will  be  applied  to  particular  organiza- 
tions if  it  is  deemed  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  this  legislation.  The 
International  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  and  regulate  the  operations 
of  international  organizations  are  equally  as 
important  as  the  obligations  attaching  to 
missions  of  sending  states  accredited  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

SECTION  310- PRIVILEGES  AND  IMMUNITIES 

This  section  declares  that  nothing  in  this 
title,  including  the  congressional  declaration 
of  findings  and  policy  in  section  201,  Is  in- 
tended to  amend  or  supersede  international 
obligations  undertaken  by  the  United  SUtes 
or  other  obligations  required  by  U.S.  law  in 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  activities  by 
foreign  missions  and  international  organiza- 
tions. Constralnte  placed  pursuant  to  this 
title  upon  the  conduct  of  foreign  missions  in 
the  United  States  are  not  to  be  incompatible 
with  permission  granted  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  conduct  diplomatic  and  re- 
lated activities  in  the  United  SUtes.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  ImplemenUtlon  of  this  title  will 
encourage  a  proper  balancing  of  treatment 
of  the  foreign  missions  Involved  and  will,  In 
fact,  enhance  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  discharge  ite  International  treaty 
and  other  legal  obligations.  Finally,  the  last 
sentence  of  this  subsection  prevents  a 
waiver  of  Immunity  by  Implication,  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  Foreign  Immu- 
nities Act  of  1976  and  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Diplomatic  Relations. 

SECTION  211 — ENFORCEMENT 

Section  211  applies  to  parties  dealing  with 
foreign  missions,  and  limits  enforcement  by 
the  Federal  Government  generally  to  equl- 
Uble  or  other  appropriate  relief  through 
the  Federal  courts.  This  section  also  pro- 
vides notice  to  third  parties  of  the  possible 
invalidity  or  impairment  of  contract  provi- 
sions entered  into  in  violation  of  this  title. 
In  view  of  the  large  number  of  circum- 
stances which  could  arise,  it  is  necessary  to 
leave  to  applicable  judicial  remedies  the  res- 
olution of  questions  with  respect  to  the  en- 
forceability and  effect  of  contracts  or  per- 
formance thereunder  which  the  Secretary 
finds  are  in  violation  of  this  title.  The  com- 
mittee fully  expects  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
to  minimize  the  need  for  judicial  remedy  by 
making  it  clear  that  foreign  missions 
should,  as  a  normal  practice,  consult  with 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  before 
making  commitments  or  taking  steps  which 
may  be  reviewed  by  the  Office.  Since  the 
process  of  consultation  by  a  foreign  mission 
with  the  Department  is  an  integral  aspect  of 
bilateral  relations  today,  this  places  no  real 
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burden  on  foreign  missions.  Instead,  it  will 
afford  greater  protection  to  their  oper- 
ations, and  should  result  in  Improvement  of 
their  represenUtlonal  activities. 

SECTION  212— SEVERABIUTY 

Section  212  contains  a  standard  severabil- 
ity clause.  Inclusion  of  this  clause  is  appro- 
priate in  view  of  the  new  authorities  grant- 
ed the  Government  and  the  resulting  possi- 
bility of  litigation.  The  foreign  missions  title 
is  remedial  In  nature  and  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide redress  in  areas  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  finds  that  the  Federal  Interest  has 
been  adversely  affected.  Thus,  if  a  particu- 
lar provision  of  the  title  or  iU  application  in 
a  given  case  in  held  to  be  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  title  or  the  application  of  its 
provisions  will  not  be  affected  thereby.  This 
will  provide  greater  flexibility  for  a  review- 
ing court  to  Interpret  broadly  the  provisions 
of  the  title  in  order  to  carry  out  ite  pur- 
poses. 

Section  119(c)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
13  of  the  SUte  Department  Basic  Authori- 
ties Act  of  1956  to  include  the  relevant  func- 
tions in  the  foreign  missions  title  as  part  of 
the  State  Department's  working  capital 
fund  authorities. 

The  committee  notes  the  receipt  of  favor- 
able comments  by  the  Department  of  SUte 
on  the  foreign  missions  title.  The  letter 
from  Hon.  Richard  Fairbanks,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte. 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  12,  1981. 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
request.  I  am  transmitting  the  comments  of 
the  Department  of  SUte  on  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1982  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Bill  concerning  the 
regulation  of  foreign  missions. 

The  Department  strongly  supports  this 
legislative  proposal.  The  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to  regulate 
activities  of  foreign  missions  in  the  United 
SUtes  on  the  basis  of  an  assessment  of 
treatment  received  by  United  SUtes  mis- 
sions abroad,  as  well  as  a  review  of  national 
security  issues.  This  will  assist  our  country 
to  redress  the  current  imbalance  that  some- 
times existe  between  treatment  of  United 
SUtes  missions  abroad  and  foreign  govern- 
ment activities  here.  This  authority  to  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  foreign  missions  and 
their  personnel  In  the  United  SUtes  Is  clear- 
ly within  the  Federal  jurisdiction,  and  will 
contribute  to  the  effective  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations. 

Moreover,  in  a  time  of  declining  Federal 
budgetary  resources,  arbitrary  or  unreason- 
able increases  in  coste  of  operating  United 
SUtes  missions  abroad,  imposed  or  permit- 
ted by  foreign  governments.  Increasingly 
limit  the  ability  of  our  missions  to  perform 
their  functions.  In  such  cases,  the  ability  to 
place  restraints  on  foreign  missions  here  in 
the  United  SUtes  may  enable  our  govern- 
ment to  deal  more  effectively  with  such 
problems. 

In  addition,  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  ite  Important  obligation  to 
assist  foreign  missions  to  obuin  adequate 
and  secure  locations  in  the  United  SUtes.  as 
well  as  the  need  to  obtain  comparable  treat- 
ment abroad,  would  be  enhanced  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  An  important  link  in  this 
process  Is  to  strengthen  the  Federal  role  in 
determining  accepUble  locations  for  foreign 
missions  within  our  country,  and  most  im- 
portantly in  the  Nation's  Capital.  We  be- 
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lieve  this  legislation  carefully  balances  the 
need  to  aacommodate  the  Federal  interest 
with  a  pr(^ess  that  weighs  the  municipal 
concerns  a4  well. 

Purtheniore.  Interests  pf  other  federal 
agencies  involved  in  ensuring  the  foreign 
mission  activities  in  the  United  States 
remain  wit  lin  appropriate  limits  will  also  be 
enhanced  t  y  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  Depi  irtment  proposes  several  changes 
to  the  draJt  bill.  These  changes  are  not  in- 
tended to  I  Iter  the  basic  thrust  of  the  legis- 
lation, but  would  enhance  its  implementa- 
tion or  pro  iride  clarification  of  the  authori- 
ties therein . 

First,  we  suggest  that  the  term  ■independ- 
ent" be  elininated  from  the  first  sentence 
of  Section  203(a).  That  subsection  with 
other  secti<  ins  of  the  bill,  sets  forth  the  au- 
thority to  establish  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Missions  aiid  specifies  the  functions  of  the 
office.  The  term  "independent"  does  not 
grant  additional  authority  or  limit  the  ap- 
plication of  any  other  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary. 

We  belie  fe  Section  208(c)(1)  should  be 
modified  by  eliminating  the  clause  "under 
contracts  which  may  be  renewed  annually", 
and  subsection  (c)(2)  eliminated  in  its  en- 
tirety. These  authorities  are  unnecessary, 
because  the  Secretary  of  State  obtain  neces- 
sary person  il  services  under  remaining  Sec- 
tions of  th<  bill  either  through  assignment 
or  detail  of  Federal  employees,  or  by  the  em- 
ployment o '  experts  and  consultants  under 
the  remaining  portions  of  subsection  (c)(1) 
and(3).< 

Finally,  S;ction  208(h)(2)  should  be  modi- 
fied to  elim  Inate  the  clause  "Notwithstand- 
ing any  otlier  provisions  of  law".  The  re- 
mainder of  that  section  provides  specific 
statutory  authority  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
position of  1  evenues  obtained  under  the  bill. 
The  "notwithstanding"  clause  is  therefore 
unnecessarj,  and  could  raise  difficult  ques- 
tions as  to  t  he  effect  on  other  laws  concern- 
ing audit  an  i  fiscal  control  which  are  not  in- 
tended to  b«  affected  by  this  provision. 

In  additio  i,  we  note  that  there  are  minor 
variations  b  ftween  this  draft  legislation  and 
S.  854,  a  comparable  bill  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  In  jarticular.  sections  204  (b)  and 
(c)  of  the  S«  nate  bill  have  been  combined  in 
the  House  fc  ill  in  order  to  make  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  applicable  in  like 
manner  to  t  he  authority  granted  the  Secre- 
tary in  subsi  iction  (c).  We  believe  the  text  of 
the  House  b  111  will  clarify  and  make  consist- 
ent the  critjria  under  which  the  authority 
granted  the  Secretary  under  Section  204  can 
be  exercised 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administrat  ons  program,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  s  ibmission  of  this  report. 
Sincer  ily, 

RicHAw  Fairbanks, 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 

Section  12)(d)  contains  amendments  clari- 
fying certain  provisions  of  the  Diplomatic 
Relations  A:t,  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  enacted 
by  the  Cong  ess  in  1978. 

Section  12)(d)(l)  amends  the  definition  of 
"members  oi  a  mission"  in  section  2(1)(A)  of 
the  Diploma  tic  Relations  Act  to  add  explicit 


'  The  subse<  tlons  referred  to  In  this  paragraph 
have  been  rev!  ted  subsequent  to  the  committee's  re- 
ceipt of  this  etter.  Former  subsec.  208(cKI)  has 
been  eliminat<d.  208(c)(3)  revised,  and  208(c)(3)  re- 
numbered as  2  )8(c)(l). 


reference  to  members  who.  although  not 
"diplomatic  staff"  (as  that  term  is  used  in 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions), have  been  granted  equivalent  status 
pursuant  to  law.  This  will  avoid  any  ques- 
tions about  the  rights  and  corresponding  ob- 
ligations under  the  act  of  the  senior  staff  of 
nondiplomatic  missions  who,  under  special 
legislation,  are  accorded  the  same  privileges 
and  immunities  as  the  senior  staff  of  a  dip- 
lomatic mission. 

Section  120(d)(2)  adds  explicit  reference 
to  the  mission  itself  in  section  3(b)  of  the 
Diplomatic  Relations  Act  which  specifies 
that  the  Vierma  Convention  on  Diplomatic 
Relations  shall  be  the  governing  standard  in 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  privileges 
and  immunities  for  nonparties  to  the 
Vienna  Convention.  As  presently  worded, 
section  3(b)  does  not  specifically  refer  to 
privileges  and  immunities  such  as  inviolabil- 
ity of  premises,  which  apply  to  the  mission 
rather  than  to  any  individual  member 
thereof. 

Section  120(d)(3)(A)  similarly  adds  an  ex- 
plicit reference  to  the  mission  itself  in  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Diplomatic  Relations  Act, 
which  authorizes  more  favorable  or  less  fa- 
vorable treatment  in  the  United  States  on 
the  basis  of  reciprocity.  Like  section  3(b), 
discussed  above,  section  4  of  the  Diplomatic 
Relations  Act  presently  refers  only  to  indi- 
viduals, giving  rise  to  the  same  questions  of 
interpretation.  These  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 3(b)  and  4  of  the  act  are  in  accord  with 
the  State  Department's  interpretation  of 
the  present  law  and  are  merely  designed  to 
correct  an  earlier  drafting  oversight. 

Section  120(d)(3)(B)  also  amends  section  4 
of  the  Diplomatic  Relations  Act  to  delete 
the  reference  to  "any  sending  state."  This 
will  asstire  that  section  4  applies  to  missions 
or  entities  other  than  "sending  states."  such 
as  that  of  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Communities,  which  are  also  intended  to  be 
covered  by  the  Diplomatic  Relations  Act. 

Section  120(d)(4)  amends  title  28  of  the 
U.S.  Code,  by  making  applicable  thereto  the 
definition  of  "mission"  contained  in  the 
Diplomatic  Relations  Act,  rather  than  the 
definition  contained  in  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Diplomatic  Relations.  This  broaden- 
ing of  the  definition  will  eliminate  the 
present  unintended  disparity  l)etween  the 
"missions"  which  are  obliged  to  maintain  li- 
ability insurance  under  section  6  of  the  Dip- 
lomatic Relations  Act  and  the  "missions" 
whose  insurers  may  be  named  as  defendants 
in  direct  actions  by  accident  victims. 

Section  120(e)  contains  conforming 
amendments  to  sections  6  and  16  of  the  act 
of  June  20,  1938  (Public  Law  684,  75th 
Cong.,  62  Stat.  797),  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  206  of  the  foreign 
missions  title  (sec.  119(b)  above).  That  sec- 
tion vests  authority  in  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  over  the  l(x:ation  of 
foreign  missions,  under  provisions  similar  to 
those  applicable  to  the  location  of  Federal 
buildings  under  section  16  of  the  1938  act. 

SECnOM  12 1:  REOPENING  OF  CERTAIN  O.S. 
<X)NSULATES 

This  section  defers  the  use  of  State  De- 
partment funds  for  the  establishment  or  op- 
erations of  any  new  U.S.  consulates  overseas 
until  certain  specified  consulates  (Turin. 
Italy:  Salzburg,  Austria;  Goteborg,  Sweden; 
Bremen,  Germany;  Nice.  Prance;  Mandlay. 
Burma;  and  Brisbane,  Australia)  are  re- 
opened. The  provision  would  not  affect  on- 
going construction  or  maintenance  and  se- 
curity measures  with  regard  to  U.S.  diplo- 
matic facilities  abroad.  It  would,  however. 


delay  the  opening  of  new  consulates  for  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  Brunei. 

SECTION  12a:  tmiTED  NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  CULTURAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

This  section  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
House  and  Its  concerns  over  proposed  activi- 
ties of  UNESCO  which  threaten  the  free 
press  and  the  free  flow  of  information  with- 
out denouncing  UNESCO's  entire  program 
or  jeopardizing  the  continued  funding  of 
beneficial  programs. 

TITLE  II-INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION  AGENCY 

SECTION  20 1:  SHORT  TITLE 

This  section  provides  a  short  title  for  the 
International  Communication  Agency  provi- 
sions. 

SECTION  202:  AUTHORIZATIONS  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

This  section  provides  authorization  of 
$494,034,000  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$482,340,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  to  carry  out 
the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency. 

SECTION  203:  CHANGES  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE 
AtrrHORITIES 

This  section  amends  the  U.S.  Information 
and  Education  Act  of  1948  to  provide  for 
certain  changes  in  ICA  administrative  au- 
thorities. 

Section  203(a)  would  enable  the  Director 
of  the  Agency  to  authorize  the  assignment 
of  non-citizen  as  well  as  citizen  employees  of 
the  U.S.  to  a  foreign  government  at  the  re- 
quest of  that  government. 

Section  203(b)  would  authorize  the 
Agency  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  property 
and  services  on  a  multi-year  basis  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years  when  econo- 
mies may  be  realized  through  long-term 
contracting.  The  section  restricts  the  terms 
of  any  such  contract  to  a  maximum  of  five 
years  and  requires  cancellation  if  Congress 
does  not  appropriate  funds  for  the  contract 
in  subsequent  years,  with  a  cancellation 
payment  to  reimbiu^e  a  contractor  for  the 
unrecouped  portion  of  items  such  as  startup 
costs  that  originally  were  to  be  prorated 
over  the  contract  period.  It  Is  expected  that 
this  authority  will  result  In  significant  cost 
savings  to  the  Agency. 

Section  203(c)  would  allow  the  Agency  to 
acquire  security  vehicles  or  equipment 
which  would  help  alleviate  or  meet  terrorist 
threats  against  USICA  employees  and  prop- 
erty overseas.  This  authority  brings  ICA's  In 
line  with  authority  previously  granted  to 
the  Department  of  State. 

Section  203(d)  would  grant  ICA  the  au- 
thority to  purchase  a  special  'errors  and 
omissions"  insurance  policy  to  meet  any  po- 
tential liability.  Insurance  rates  are  typical- 
ly low  for  coverage  relating  to  rights  in  cre- 
ative or  intellectual  property.  Current  fed- 
eral practice  prohibits  the  Agency  from 
signing  standard  Indemnification  agree- 
ments which  most  film  studios  and  music 
companies  require  when  granting  ICA  the 
use  of  film  clips  or  recorded  music,  because 
of  the  uncertain  and  unfunded  potential  li- 
ability. Such  agreements  would  protect  the 
large  studios  from  claims  on  further  royal- 
ties resulting  from  ICA's  use  of  the  film. 

Section  203(e)  provides  authority  to  the 
Associate  Director's  principal  assistant  to 
continue  the  duties  of  the  Associate  Direc- 
tor should  he  or  she  die,  resign,  become  sick 
or  absent,  until  a  successor  is  appointed  or 
until  the  Associate  Director  resumes  the 
duties  of  the  office. 
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Normally,  the  principal  assistant  does 
assume  these  duties  on  an  acting  basis  In 
such  circumstances.  However,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  has  questioned  the  validity  of 
actions  taken  by  officials  who  occupy  posi- 
tions normally  filled  by  Presidential  nomi- 
nation, unless  legal  authority  Is  provided. 
This  section  would  alleviate  doubts  sur- 
rounding the  acting  Associate  Director's  au- 
thority. 

Section  203(f)  would  exempt  USICA  from 
pay  federal  workmen's  compensation  Insur- 
ance for  employees  working  on  ICA's  exhib- 
its and  performing  arts  exchanges. 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  court  decision,  the 
law  providing  compensation  for  disability  or 
death  to  employees  at  military  bases  outside 
the  U.S.  Is  applied  to  U.S.  Government 
grants  and  service  contracts— even  when  the 
contract  Is  not  related  to  the  national  de- 
fense. Therefore,  performing  arts  groups  on 
ICA-sponsored  tours  overseas  must  be  in- 
sured under  the  more  expensive  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Worker's  Compensation 
Act,  rather  than  using  state  or  local  work- 
er's programs  for  which  they  already  have 
coverage. 

By  exempting  exchanges  and  Internation- 
al fairs  or  expositions  from  the  label  of 
"public  works ",  they  fall  outside  the  pur- 
view of  the  Defense  Base  Act  and  the  com- 
pensation program  mandated  by  that  Act. 

Section  203(g)  will  allow  funds  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  ICA  (currently  $33  million)  in 
order  to  liquidate  notes  held  by  ICA  as  a 
result  of  the  Informational  Media  Guaranty 
program.  This  will  involve  no  budget  out- 
lays. 

SECTION  204:  DISTRIBUTION  WITHIN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  THE  FILM  ENTITLED  "RE- 
FLECTIONS: SABCUEL  ELLIOTT  MORISON" 

This  section  would  allow  for  the  dissemi- 
nation within  the  United  SUtes  of  this  ICA 
film,  provided  that  ICA  Is  reimbursed  for 
any  expenses  Involved. 

SECTION  206:  DISTRIBtJTION  WITHIN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  THE  FILM  ENTITLED,  "AND 
NOW,  MIGUEL" 

This  section  provides  for  the  release  in 
the  United  States  of  an  ICA  fUm  entitled 
"And  Now  Miguel". 

SECTION  206:  REDESIONATION  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMUNICATION  AGENCY  AS  THE  U.S. 
INFORMATION  AGENCY 

This  section  changes  the  name  of  the 
United  .SUtes  International  Communication 
Agency  to  the  United  States  Information 
Agency. 

TITLE  HI-BOARD  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 

SECTION  30 1:  SHORT  TITLE 

This  section  provides  a  short  title  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  provi- 
sions. 

SECTION  302:  AUTHORIZATIONS  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

This  section  provides  an  authorization  of 
$100  300,000  for  fiscal  year  1981,  $86,519,000 
for  fiscal  year  1982  and  $98,317,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  operations  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting.  The  supple- 
mental request  for  fiscal  year  1981  is  actual- 
ly only  $600,000  In  authorization  due  to  the 
provisions  of  the  continuing  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1981  which  provided  the  remain- 
ing authorization. 

TITLE  rV-MISCELLANHOUS 
PROVISIONS 

SECTION  40 1:  INTER- AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

This  section  provides  $10,560,000  in  au- 
thorization    for     fiscal     year     1982     and 


$12,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Inter-American  Foundation. 

Subsection  (b)  provides,  for  the  Board  of 
the  Foundation,  the  same  authority  pos- 
sessed by  other  agencies  to  set  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem,  in  accordance 
with  civil  service  practice.  The  current  re- 
striction on  the  Board  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Foundation  is  $50  per  day,  which  is  un- 
realistic. 


SECTION  40a:  SCIENTIFIC  EXCHANGE  ACTIVITIES 
WITH  THE  SOVirrtJNION 

This  requires  a  report  from  the  Adminis- 
tration, before  it  resumes  the  traditional  sci- 
entific conference  exchanges  and  other  sci- 
entific activities  (suspended  after  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan),  analyzing  the  national 
security  risks  which  might  be  involved  in 
the  resumption  of  these  exchanges.  Second- 
ly, this  provision  seeks  to  assure  the  mutual- 
ity of  any  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

SECTION  403:  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  ON  REFUGEE 
COSTS 

This  section  requires  that  the  President 
prepare  and  thuismit  to  Congress  within  60 
days  a  report  which  would  evaluate  the 
costs  to  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments Involved  in  the  efforts  to  assist  refu- 
gees, and  Cuban/Haitian  entrante  within 
the  United  SUtes  and  abroad. 

SECTION  404:  CODE  ON  INFANT  FORMULA 

This  section  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
House  in  support  of  the  implemenUtlon  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  Voluntary 
Code  on  Infant  Formula. 


within  the  Department  of  SUte  and  details 
the  operations  of  the  office.  The  section 
further  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to 
transfer  such  amount,  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  SUte.  as  may  be  necessary  for 
operation  of  the  office  to  the  working  cap- 
ital fund. 

Other  sections  of  Title  I  further  amend 
the  Department  of  SUte  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Years  1980  and  1981.  and  other  acU 
which  govern  the  activity  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte. 

TITLE  II— INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATION 
AGEN(nr 

Section  202  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $494,034  thousand  in  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$482,340  thousand  In  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
International  Communication  Agency. 

Section  203  (f)  provides  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  Informational  Media  Guaranty  Fund. 

Other  sections  of  Title  II  further  amend 
the  U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  and  other  acts  which 
govern  the  activity  of  the  International 
Communication  Agency. 

TITLE  III — BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 

Section  302  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $86,519  thousand  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and 
of  $98,317  thousand  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Section  401  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $10,560  thousand  in  fiscal  year  1982  and 
of  $12,800  thousand  in  fiscal  year  1983  for 
the  Inter-American  Foundation. 

5.  Cost  estimate: 


1.  Bill  Number:  H.R.  4814. 

2.  Bill  Title:  To  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  SUte,  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

3.  BUI  Status:  As  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Fascell  on  October  22,  1981. 

4.  Bill  purpose: 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Section  102  authorizes  the  appropriation 

of: 

(1)  $1,245,637  thousand  in  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $1,248,059  thousand  in  fiscal  year  1983 
for  Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs; 

(2)  $503,462  thousand  in  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $514,436  thousand  in  fiscal  year  1983 
for  International  Organizations  and  Confer- 
dices* 

(3)  $19,808  thousand  in  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $22,432  thousand  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  International  Commissions,  and 

(4)  $504,100  thousand  in  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $460,000  thousand  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance. 

Section  107  authorizes  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  $3,700  thousand  for  each  fiscal 
year  1982  and  1983  for  Bilateral  Science  and 
Technology  Agreements. 

Section  108  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  offset 
adverse  fluctuations  in  foreign  currency  ex- 
change rates. 

Section  109  changes  the  fees  associated 
with  the  issuance  of  a  passport  from  $10  to 
a  level  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
SUte.  The  section  also  extends  the  period 
for  which  a  passport  is  valid  from  five  to  ten 

years.  .  ,  . 

Sections  111-114  amend  legislation  which 
permanently  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  funds  to  various  international  organiza- 
tions. 

Section  120  esUblishes  an  Office  of  For- 
eign   Missions    as    an    independent    office 
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6.  Basis  for  estimate:  This  estimate  as- 
sumes the  enactment  of  this  legislation  by 
November  30,  1981,  and  the  provision  of  the 
full  amount  authorized  in  subsequent  ap- 
propriation acts. 

Section  109  of  TlUe  I  permits  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  to  set  fees  on  passports,  which 
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are  credit(  d  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury.  This  estimate  assumes  the  Secre- 
tary will  ij  icrease  fees  from  the  current  level 
of  $10  to  %2b.  increasing  revenues  by  $35.3 
million  in  Tiscal  year  1982  and  $47  million  in 
each  fiscal  year  1983-1986.  In  addition  to 
amounts  (  xplicitly  authorized  in  the  title. 
Sections  111-114  increased  permanent  au- 
thorization levels  by  approximately  $100 
thousand  in  each  fiscal  year  1982-86  Be- 
cause thf  Committee  authorized  specific 
amounts  lor  these  accounts  in  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983.  the  authorized  level  is  not  af- 
fected in  trtese  two  years  Although  Section 
121  establishes  a  new  Office  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, witf  in  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Section  d<  es  not  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  the  office.  The  office  will 
operate  on  less  than  $1  million  in  funds 
iransferre(  I  from  other  accounts  in  the  de- 
partment of  SUte.  Outlays  for  the  title 
were  estin  ated  by  applying  historical  dis- 
bursement rates. 

Amounts  explicitly  authorized  to  the 
Intematioi  tal  Communication  Agency  in 
Title  II  ari'  estimated  to  outlay  in  historical 
patterns.  !  lection  203  terminates  outstand- 
ing f inanci  il  liabilities  associated  with  activ- 
ity of  the  Informational  Media  Guarantee 
Fund  prioi  to  fiscal  year  1967.  This  section 
liquidates  112,767  thousand  in  principal  and 
$11,950  thousand  in  interest  but  has  no  net 
budget  im  >act.  Amounts  explicitly  author- 
ized to  th(  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting in  Title  III  and  to  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Found  itlon  in  Title  IV  are  estimated  to 
outlay  at  h  istorical  rates. 

7.  Estima  Le  comparison:  None 

8.  Previcus  CBO  estimate:  On  May  12, 
1981.  CBO  prepared  a  cost  estimate  for  a 
Senate  unr  umbered  bill,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations f  >r  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  foi 
the  Department  of  State,  the  International 
Communic  ition  Agency,  and  the  Board  for 
Intematioi  lal  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes.  ( IBO  prepared  a  cost  estimate  for 
H.R.  3518  i£  ordered  reported  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  May  15,  1981 
and  as  rep<  rted  by  the  House  Committee  on 
District  of  [Columbia  on  June  19,  1981. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Joe  Whitehill  (6- 
2840).  Willie  Bradford  (6-2686). 

10.  Estim  ate  approved  by:  James  L.  Blum. 
Assistant  E  irector  for  Budget  Analysis. 

U.S.  In  rERNATIONAL  COMMtmiCATlON 

Agency:    Oetaileb  Impact  or  12  Percent 
AcRoss-Ti  re- Board  Fiscal  Year  1982  Ctrr 
The  receitly  transmitted  budget  amend- 
ment redu<  ed  USICA's  fiscal  year  1982  esti- 
mates by  $1  7.4  million  as  follows: 
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The  I  ntemational  Communication 
Agency,  th;  U.S.  Government's  most  vital 
weapon  in  i  he  arsenal  of  ideas,  plays  a  stra- 
tegic role  in  America's  security.  This 
"weapon  o(  ideas"  must  be  used  effectively 
so  that  th !  alternative,  military  weapons, 
are  not  put  to  use.  In  this  context,  following 
a  USICA  p:  esentation  to  the  President  and 
the  NSC  on  August  17,  1981,  the  President 
directed  thi  \  Agency  to  proceed  immediately 
with  "ProJ«  ct  Truth. "  a  program  to  counter 


the  extensive  propaganda  and  disinforma- 
tion campaign  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Notwith- 
standing this  and  other  important  Agency 
national  security  responsibilites,  the  present 
budget  emergency  requires  the  Agency  to 
reduce  its  activities  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Over  the  last  15  years,  USICA's  funds 
have  decreased  by  30  percent  in  constant 
dollars.  Even  more  damaging  has  been  the 
decline  in  staff,  our  most  critical  resource, 
which  has  dropped  by  35  percent  from 
11.604  to  an  authorized  level  of  7.513.  over 
the  same  period.  In  the  long  term  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  Agency  can.  at  the  current- 
ly planned  1982  level,  effectively  carry  out 
its  enhanced  national  security  role.  Thus,  in 
this  present  budget  situation  we  have  priori- 
tized Agency  programs  to  preserve  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  our  staff  re- 
sources and  our  basic  program  mechanisms, 
particularly  the  Voice  of  America,  our  field 
presence  overseas,  the  Wireless  File,  and 
other  support  for  the  field.  In  the  brief 
period  of  time  available  to  consider  resource 
alternatives,  we  have  applied  the  reductions 
so  that  the  Agency's  basic  structure  is  not 
permanently  affected. 

Therefore,  as  an  emergency  measure,  we 
have  allocated  a  major  share  of  the  reduc- 
tion to  the  exchange  program  on  the  as- 
sumption that  a  significant  part  of  this  very 
valuable  grant  program  can  be  deferred  for 
a  year  or  two  and  be  rebuilt  more  readily 
than  our  more  staff  intensive  programs.  We 
regret  the  circumstances  that  necessitate 
this  action,  but  feel  it  is  preferable  to  a  gen- 
eralized cut  back  of  many  already  weakened 
programs. 

Even  with  this  approach  other  programs 
are  also  affected  adversely.  We  have  applied 
reductions  to  field  operations,  principally  to 
cut  back  on  library  operations  and  some 
smaller  posts  so  that  fixed  costs  can  be  re- 
duced. Other  reductions  have  been  applied 
to  planned  technology  improvements  and 
transmission  back-up  systems  and  program 
support  activities  of  the  Voice  of  America.  A 
substantial  cut  has  been  made  in  film  and 
television  programs,  exhibits,  and  perform- 
ing arts  presentations. 

Unfortunately,  our  accumulated  reduc- 
tion, which  will  now  take  USICA  below  $500 
million,  have  been  in  inverse  relationship  to 
the  resources  that  the  Soviets  have  been 
spending  on  the  weapons  of  ideas,  now  in 
excess  of  $2  billion  per  year.  The  pending 
aimendment  cuts  heavily  into  our  operating 
resources  at  a  time  when  USICA's  role  has 
become  more  compelling. 

Prior  to  the  transmission  of  the  Septem- 
ber budget  amendments,  the  House  has 
passed  the  fiscal  year  1982  appropriations 
bill,  reducing  USICA's  request  by  $61.8  mil- 
lion. As  noted  on  the  chart  on  page  one,  the 
House  applied  most  of  the  cut,  $55.9  million, 
to  the  Radio  Construction  account  inas- 
much as  those  funds  will  not  be  required 
until  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  specific  program  cuts  and  their 
impact  by  program  element  follow: 

Salaries  and  Expense  (Including  Special 
Foreign  Currency)  ($-55.6  million;  -87  po- 
sitions). 

1.  OVERSEAS  MISSIONS  (t-3.4  MILLION;  -73 
POSITIONS) 

A  total  reduction  of  $3,384,000  and  73  po- 
sitions will  be  applied  to  our  overseas  mis- 
sions as  follows: 
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As  a  result  of  these  cuts,  we  will  close:  (1) 
four  country  programs  in  Iraq.  Mauritania. 
Benin,  and  Rwanda:  (2)  six  branch  posts  in 
Chile,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and 
Brazil;  and  (3)  the  reading  room  in  Auck 
land.  New  Zealand,  the  American  center  and 
library  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  six  mini- 
mum distribution  outlets  in  Africa.  In  total. 
73  positions  will  be  eliminated.  Taken  to- 
gether, these  and  other  program  reductions 
in  our  overseas  missions  will  further  weaken 
our  efforts  to  reach  the  successor  genera- 
tion and  will  curtail  our  operations  in  devel- 
oping nations  of  the  third  world,  a  group 
that  the  Administration  Is  very  concerned 
about. 

2.  VOICE  OF  AMERICA  (»  -  1.8  MILLION). 

The  Voice  of  America's  staff  and  program 
broadcast  schedule  will  be  maintained 
intact.  However,  VOA  will  be  required  to 
eliminate  its  high-frequency  signal  trans- 
missions which  presently  back  up  the  satel- 
lite circuits  that  feed  programming  to 
VGA's  overseas  transmitters.  Subsequently, 
should  a  disruption  in  the  satellite  circuit 
occur,  VOA  literally  would  be  off  the  air  to 
major  geographic  regions  of  the  world  until 
the  satellite  circuits  could  be  restored  or 
until  VOA  could  reactivate  the  high-fre- 
quency transmissions  from  one  of  its  U.S.- 
based  stations.  Such  disruptions  could  be 
critical  to  U.S.  national  interests  in  times  of 
any  international  crisis  or  major  world 
event.  In  addition,  VOA  will  have  to  make 
major  resource  cuts  in  its  central  news  and 
feature  operations  which  service  all  of 
VGA's  English  and  foreign-language  broad- 
cast operations.  Program  quality  will  suffer. 

3.  EXCHANGES  ($  -    44.4  MILLION) 

As  indicated  above,  the  major  portion  of 
the  fiscal  year  1982  cut  will  be  applied  to 
grant-funded  exchange  programs  in  order  to 
preserve  essential  Agency  core-program  op- 
erations. Specifically,  the  academic  program 
will  be  cut  by  53  percent  ($25,600,000);  the 
International  Visitor  program,  by  58  per- 
cent ($11,500,000);  and  Private  Sector  pro- 
grams, by  70  percent  ($5,400,000).  Library 
and  book  programs,  support  to  American 
schools  overseas,  and  program  direction  will 
also  be  reduced  by  $1,900,000. 

The  full  impact  of  cuts  of  this  magnitude, 
applied  to  institutions  and  individuals  after 
the  fiscal  year  has  begun,  is  not  possible  to 
gauge  at  this  time.  The  private  organiza- 
tions that  perform  the  detailed  exchange 
work  for  the  Agency  would  be  severely  dam- 
aged. Some,  in  all  probability,  would  not 
survive. 

(a)  Academic  programs:  A  53  percent  cut 
in  funds  available  for  the  Fulbright  academ- 
ic program  will  eliminate  support  for  all  but 
programs  administered  by  Binational  Com- 
missions and  programs  with  those  countries, 
primarily  in  East  Europe,  with  which  the 
United  States  has  bilateral  agreements. 
Even  binational  commission  programs  will 
face  reductions  of  some  magnitude.  We  will 
retain  active  programs  in  only  59  of  the  120 
countries  in  which  we  now  operate. 

This  cut  will  increase  tremendously  the 
ever-widening  disparity  between  the  number 
of  academic  scholarships  awarded  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ments, particularly  in  Third  World  coun- 
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tries.  As  a  direct  result  of  these  cuts,  the 
number  of  academic  program  grantees  will 
be  reduced  by  at  least  40  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, host  country  contributions  to  the  pro- 
gram, currently  at  $9  million,  are  expected 
to  fall  off  sharply  in  response  to  the  dimin- 
ished American  commitment,  leading  to  a 
further  significant  decrease  in  the  number 
of  scholars  exchanged.  Important  diplomat- 
ic relationships  and  goodwill  built  up  over 
three  decades  will  be  damaged.  This  reduc- 
tion in  funds  will  eliminate  the  Internation- 
al Student  Exchange  (Georgetown)  Project 
and  the  Humphrey  Fellowship  Program. 
Programs  in  27  private  organizations  with 
many  long  term  relationships  will  be  dis- 
solved. Funding  for  six  major  program  agen- 
cies will  be  eliminated.  This  could  cause  as 
many  as  five  of  these  agencies  to  close,  with 
major  impact  on  parent  organizations  such 
as  the  American  Council  on  Education  and 
the  Institute  of  International  Educatio?i.  All 
Student  Support  Services  to  the  more  than 
300,000  foreign  students  in  the  United 
States  without  U.S.  Government  financial 
support  (such  as  counseling,  orientation, 
and  other  programs  to  enrich  their  U.S.  ex- 
perience) will  be  terminated.  The  American 
Studies  Program  will  be  reduced  to  minimal 
materials  support  to  Fulbright  Commis- 
sions. Assistance  to  overseas  schools  will  be 
drastically  reduced  with  severe  impact  on 
the  effectiveness  of  these  schools  as  show- 
cases of  American  educational  philosophy 
and  practice. 

(b)  International  visitor  program:  The 
number  of  funded  International  Visitor  pro- 
gram grantees  will  be  halved  from  1,500  to 
750.  In  past  decades,  this  program  has  been 
instrumental  in  introducing  33  current 
heads  of  state  and  government  and  many 
leaders  in  other  fields  to  the  United  States 
in  the  formative  stages  of  their  careers.  Pro- 
grams in  some  75  countries  will  be  eliminat- 
ed entirely  and  reduced  substantially  in  the 
remaining  45.  This  will  necessitate  the 
elimination  of  support  to  13  private  agencies 
that  arrange  programs  for  individual  grant- 
ees. We  believe  that  three  of  these  agencies 
will  probably  be  forced  to  close. 

Program  support  to  the  1,600  visitors  who 
travelled  to  the  United  States  last  year  on 
non-U.S.  Government  funds  will  be  elimi- 
nated entirely. 

A  network  of  some  750,000  volunteer,  pri- 
vate sector,  locally  financed  "citizen  diplo- 
mats" in  every  part  of  the  nation  and  nearly 
100  U.S.  communities  has  developed  over 
three  decades  to  assist  the  people  who  come 
under  the  auspices  of  our  International  Visi- 
tor program.  Their  progranunlng  and  hospi- 
tality assistance  make  this  a  combined  citi- 
zen-government effort,  a  contribution-in- 
kind  that  has  been  estimated  at  $15.5  mil- 
lion per  annum.  Without  our  catalytic  role 
for  these  organizations  and  with  the  curtail- 
ment of  visitor  inflow,  these  volunteer  orga- 
nizations will  begin  to  dissolve  and  will  not 
be  available  again  for  future  IV  program- 
ming. 

(c)  Private  sector  program:  The  Private 
Sector  Program's  commitments  under  exist- 
ing bilateral  agreements  and  executive 
orders  to  such  organizations  as  the  National 
Committee  on  U.S.-China  Relations,  Asia 
Society,  and  the  CouncU  on  Scholarly  Com- 
munication with  the  PRC,  will  be  reduced 
to  50  percent  of  the  current  level  with  sig- 
nificant implications  on  the  ability  of  these 
organizations  to  achieve  their  objectives. 
Core  private  sector  programs,  such  as  Oper- 
ations Crossroads  Africa,  American  Council 
of  Young  Political  Leaders,  and  Council  on 
International  Programs  who  play  a  signifi- 


cant role  in  promoting  citizen-to-citizen  ex- 
changes, will  be  reduced  from  half  to  two- 
thirds  with  support  for  some  of  the  organi- 
zations being  completely  terminated.  Over- 
all, people-to-people  exchanges  will  be  re- 
duced from  2.000  to  less  than  600.  The 
Agency  has  made  a  general  nation-wide  so- 
licitation of  private  non-profit  organizations 
to  participate  in  new  projects  and  exchange 
initiatives  which  support  U.S.  foreign  policy 
goals  and  objectives.  All  funds  for  these  ini- 
tiatives will  be  eliminated.  USICA  Private 
Sector  grants  provide  "seed  money"  for 
these  organizations  to  obtain  private  sup- 
port, estimated  by  these  organizations  at  a  5 
to  10  fold  effect. 

4.  PROGRAM  AND  MANAGEMENT  SUPPORT  (»-3.4 
MILLION,   -14  POSITIONS! 

Exhibits,  fine  and  performing  arts,  films 
acquired  to  support  our  posts,  and  TV  pro- 
grams, reduced  heavily  in  March,  will  be  cut 
back  again.  Our  in-house  audio-visual  pro- 
duction now  is  limited  to  videotape  products 
covering  current  events  and  subjects  rele- 
vant to  the  support  of  worldwide  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  interests  and  goals,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  following  USICA  global  themes: 
U.S.  political  and  security  policies,  the  U.S. 
economy  and  the  world  economic  system, 
solving  the  energy  problem,  America  in  a 
changing  world,  and  the  arts,  humanities, 
and  sciences  in  America.  The  added  cuts  will 
significantly  curtail  this  effort  and  will  to- 
tally eliminate  those  dealing  with  American 
political  and  social  values  and  products  in 
support  of  USICA's  cultural  presentation 
program.  Other  cuts  will  eliminate  fine  arts 
exhibitions  or  performing  arts  tours  in  30 
countries  and  delay  the  showing  of  a  major 
exhibition  on  the  American  Theatre. 

In  addition,  efforts  to  update  the  Agency's 
technological  base  with  text-editing,  mini- 
computers, word  processors  and  other  ad- 
vanced computer  and  communication  tech- 
nology will  be  curtailed  or  deferred. 

These  cuts  will  deprive  both  our  Washing- 
ton operations  and  field  posts  of  valuable 
program  and  management  support  and 
make  their  tasks  more  difficult. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  program  cuts 
outlined  above,  we  will  apply  net  built-in 
savings  of  $2.6  million  to  the  overall  $55.6 
million  Salaries  and  Expenses  cut.  These 
savings  derive  from  international  exchange 
rate  gains,  partially  offset  by  added  infla- 
tionary costs  and  other  mandatory  require- 
ments for  Agency  activities. 

East-West  Center  (.$-2.0  miUion) 

Support  to  the  East-West  Center  in 
Hawaii  will  be  cut  by  over  $2.0  million.  This 
would  force  substantial  retrenchment 
within  this  valuable  center  of  multi-national 
education,  study  and  research.  Specifically, 
the  cut  will  result  in  substantial  decreases 
in  research  efforts,  dissemination  efforts 
through  the  Asian/Pacific  region,  numbers 
of  participants  involved  in  our  programs 
(cut  300  participants)  and  in  financial  con- 
tributions from  the  governments  of  Asia 
and  Pacific  Islands.  More  broadly,  the  re- 
duction will  weaken  our  effort  to  strengthen 
relations  and  understanding  with  the  influ- 
ential people  of  Asia  and  Pacific  at  the  time 
when  it  is  to  the  national  interest  to  build 
and  strengthen  these  cooperative  relation- 
ships with  the  United  States. 

Radio  Construction  ($-9.7  million) 

The  fiscal  year  1982  construction  require- 
ments for  the  Botswana  and  Sri  Lanka  fa- 
cilities, for  which  equipment  valued  at  $5.7 
million  has  been  procured,  can  be  accommo- 
dated within  the  amendment  cut  of  $9.7  mil- 


lion since  these  funds  will  not  be  required 
until  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Wolpe),  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Africa. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the  assur- 
ances that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  given  with  re3pe<it  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  full  committee  as  we  move 
this  legislation  through  the  confer- 
ence committee  process  and  the  rele- 
vant appropriations  committee. 

With  the  gentleman's  permission, 
though.  I  think  it  is  important  to  lay 
out  precisely  what  is  at  stake  if  in  fact 
we  fail  in  the  effort  to  correct  what 
the  administration  is  now  proposing. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  welcome  the 
gentleman  doing  that,  and  for  that 
purpose  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the  gen- 
tleman such  time  as  he  needs  to  make 
that  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Very  briefly,  the  $44 
million  reduction  in  the  educational 
and  cultural  program  would  mean  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  foreign 
leaders  and  officials  who  are  invited 
here  as  guests  of  the  U.S.  Government 
from  1,500  to  750;  it  would  require  the 
eliminaton  of  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  programs  in  61  out  of  120 
states  around  the  world  where  the 
United  States  has  previously  main- 
tained programs;  it  would  virtually 
terminate  American  fimding  for  the 
prestigious  Fulbright  scholars  pro- 
gram in  all  but  a  handful  of  states  and 
countries;  it  would  terminate  all  sup- 
port services  for  over  300,000  foreign 
students  who  need  them  in  this  coiui- 
try;  it  would  force  a  number  of  very 
excellent  and  long-established  private 
nonprofit  service  organizations  in  this 
country  which  administer  and  arrange 
schedules  and  programs  for  foreign 
visitors  to  sharply  curtail  their  oper- 
ations or  to  go  out  of  business  entirely. 
As  chairman  of  the  Sul)committee 
on  Africa,  I  am  particularly  disturbed, 
that  these  cuts  would  have  the  great- 
est impact  and  fallout  in  Africa. 

Under  the  criteria  that  have  been 
drawn  up  by  the  International  Com- 
munications Agency,  three  of  the  four 
ICA  operations  which  are  slated  to  be 
closed  around  the  world  are  in  Africa. 
All  of  Africa's  valuable  Fulbright  ex- 
change programs  would  be  closed 
down.  Approximately  36  of  the  40  U.S. 
educational  and  cultural  exchange 
programs  now  operating  in  Africa 
would  be  completely  eliminated.  At 
least  four  of  America's  most  important 
and  respectable  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions which  are  responsible  for  arrang- 
ing these  kinds  of  educational  and  cul- 
tural programs  will  either  have  to 
drastically  cut  back  their  operations  or 
literally  go  out  of  business.  I  am  refer- 
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ring  to   the  African   American   Insti- 
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Phelps-Stokes  Foundation. 
Crossroads  Africa,  which 
may  well  have  to  shut  down  complete- 
ly, and  th;  Southern  African  educa- 
tion prognm,  which  is  affiliated  with 
respected  International  In- 
stitute of  Education. 

In  the  past  3  years  two  examples 
demonstrate  how  our  exchange  pro- 
ha"e  benefited  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  this  country. 

In  Zimbajbwe,  which  achieved  its  in- 
dependence less  than  19  months  ago,  5 
of  that  country's  15  cabinet  members 
were  traine  d  in  this  country  under  the 
very  exchitnge  programs  which  are 
being  eliminated.  Moreover  there  are 
some  25  )ther  senior  Zimbabwean 
members  w  lio  have  benefited  and  were 
no  doubt  ir  fluenced  by  their  ability  to 
spend  som((  time  in  this  country  at  a 
very  modest  cost  to  U.S.  taxpayers.  It 
has  paid  off  with  the  creation  of  a 
moderate  i  ro- Western  government  in 
Zimbabwe. 

In  Nigeria,  which  returned  to  civil- 
ian rule  after  13  years  of  military  gov- 
ernment, )ur  educational  and  ex- 
change programs  have  also  served  us 
well.  That  nation's  leaders  adopted  a 
constitution  almost  exactly  like  our 
own— in  part  because  of  the  experi- 
ence many  of  the  drafters  of  Nigeria's 
constitution  had  while  visiting  this 
country,  th  s  Congress,  and  this  House 
as  official  visitors  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  course  of 
action  that  is  more  incongruent  with 
American  interests  in  Africa  and 
throughout  the  Third  World  than  the 
kinds  of  cutbacks  that  are  now  con- 
templated I  y  the  administration.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  chairman  will  be 
successful  in  his  efforts  in  the  confer- 
ence committee  and  in  his  conversa- 
tions with  the  administration  to  cor- 
rect what  I  regard  as  a  terribly  griev- 
ous nationa  1  mistake. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee 5n  Africa.  I  agree  with  his 
assessment  totally.  I  think  it  is  not 
only  unconscionable,  I  think  it  would 
be  foolhardy  to  cut  these  programs  to 
the  extent  that  has  been  suggested.  I 
would  welcome  his  continued  assist- 
ance both  in  the  conference  on  this 
bill  and  in  the  conference  on  the  ap- 
propriation! bill,  to  make  sure  that 
these  progr  ims  are  preserved. 

Mr.  WOL  'E.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GR^^Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  ;  leld? 

Mr.  FASC  ELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  F  ennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRA'  r.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  equal- 
ly disturbec .  as  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  and  the  Sub- 
committee Chairman  for  Africa,  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  the  impacts  of 
these  cuts  ;hat  provide  opportunities 
for  Africans  and  Americans  to  come 
together. 


I  think  that  the  prioritization  of 
these  cuts  is  absolutely  against  our 
best  interest  in  the  continent  of 
Africa.  I  hear  what  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  saying,  that  he  would 
like  to  change  these  priorities.  The 
question  that  I  have  is:  Knowing  that 
the  Senate  has  already  earmarked 
$100  million  in  this  area,  what  guaran- 
tees or  what  assurances  can  we  have, 
those  of  us  who  share  the  kinds  of 
concerns  articulated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  that  the  priorities 
that  have  been  listed  by  ICA  will  not 
be  followed,  whereas  the  concerns  of 
Congress  and  our  best  interest  in  for- 
eign policy  will  be  followed?  What 
guarantees  do  we  have  that  that  will 
take  place? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  welcome  the  gentle- 
man's inquiry,  and  I  appreciate  and 
fully  understand  his  concern. 

What  we  would  intend  to  do  in  the 
conference  is  to  write  language  in  the 
statement  of  managers  on  the  authori- 
zation bill  to  carry  out  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  asking  for. 

The  other  thing  that  we  need  to  do 
is  to  be  sure  that  the  conferees  on  the 
appropriations  bill  agree  to  the  lan- 
guage that  is  already  in  the  Senate 
report,  so  that  it  comes  out  of  confer- 
ence that  way.  I  welcome  the  interest 
and  the  concern,  and  I  ask  the  help  of 
the  Black  Caucus  in  getting  this  mes- 
sage across  also  to  the  administration, 
so  that  we  not  only  have  the  Congress 
directing  it,  but  that  we  get  the  admin- 
istration willingly  to  accept  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRAY.  So  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying  is  that  he  will  go  with  the 
Senate  figure,  the  higher  figure,  and 
write  specific  language  into  that 
report  that  makes  it  very  clear  of  the 
concerns  for  these  programs  that  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  the  exchange 
and  for  the  cross-fertilization  between 
our  Nation  and  the  developing  nations 
of  the  world? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  tell  my  colleague, 
just  speaking  for  myself— I  cannot 
commit  the  conferees  to  anything,  the 
gentleman  can  appreciate  that— that  I 
intend  to  work  with  the  Senate  figures 
in  arriving  at  a  program  which  will 
save  these  particular  education  and 
cultural  exchange  programs.  We  will 
suggest  language  in  the  statement  of 
managers  to  save  these  programs. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  think  this  becomes  a 
very  important  point  to  those  of  us 
who  historically  have  supported  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill, 
as  well  as  the  foreign  assistance  bill, 
and  we  see  a  movement  that  is  cutting 
back  on  programs  with  regard  to  rela- 
tions between  this  country  and  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  the  world  and,  as 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man on  Africa  has  pointed  out,  target- 
ing primarily  Africa. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  opposed  to  that, 
too. 


Mr.  GRAY.  As  if  there  is  a  desire 
that  there  not  be  any  relationship  be- 
tween Black  Africa  and  America. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  would  be  ex- 
tremely injurious. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  think  that  would  be 
absolutely  disastrous. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Let  me  suggest  this: 
The  conferees  are  probably  all  right 
here,  on  the  House  side.  We  will  work 
together  to  see  that  it  gets  done. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  certainly  would  say 
that  those  are  my  reservations,  and  I 
know  that  many  of  my  colleagrues  have 
those  reservations.  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  some  mechanism  could  be 
devised  so  that  those  misguided  prior- 
ities are  not  set  in  place. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  GRAY.  And  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  clearly  instructed  that  it  is  the 
desire  of  Congress  not  to  have  the  al- 
location in  this  way,  even  though  I  un- 
derstand what  the  process  is,  that  we 
are  selling  the  ceilings,  but  that  we 
somehow  clearly  say  to  the  ICA  that 
we  do  not  like  these  priorities,  because 
otherwise  I  think  that  there  will  be 
those  of  us  who  cannot  support  this. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Let  me  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Peruisylvania  and  to 
say  that  I  also  want  to  congratulate 
the  Black  Caucus  for  being  so  quick  in 
picking  up  on  this  issue.  We  welcome 
their  support.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  exactly  why  I  cannot  support 
the  motion  to  commit  by  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois, who  wants  to  do  the  same 
thing,  simply  because  even  if  we 
change  the  numbers  around,  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  the  internal  alloca- 
tion of  the  cuts  would  be  affected. 
What  we  have  to  do,  in  short,  is  to 
lock  it  into  the  appropriations  bill,  as 
well  as  write  our  own  instructions  in 
the  conference  report  on  the  authori- 
zation bill. 

Mr.  GRAY.  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  appropriations  bill  has  already 
been  passed  on  this  side,  the  only 
place  we  can  do  that  now,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  They  have  already 
done  it  in  the  subcommittee  there.  It 
is  a  conferenceable  issue,  just  as  it  will 
be  in  the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  GRAY.  So,  thus,  the  only  place 
we  can  redirect  these  priorities,  then, 
is  in  the  conference  committee  on  the 
authorization  side  and  on  the  appro- 
priation side. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  And  to  that  effort  I 
look  for  the  gentleman  to  help  us  get 
that  done. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Certainly  the  gentleman 
knows  my  commitment  to  these  pro- 
grams, and  some  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers' commitments  to  these  programs; 
however,  I  would  want  to  say  very 
clearly  that  we  must  have  assurances 
that  these  programs  are  put  in  place 
and  that  the  priorities  that  we  see 
coming     from     the     administration, 
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which  are  misguided  as  all  the  world 
could  possibly  have,  do  not  take  place. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  give  him  my  assurance 
verbally,  I  have  done  it  in  writing,  and 
I  will  do  it  any  other  way  I  can. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  For  the  purposes  of 
debate  only,  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  Jersey. 

n  1315 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding  and,  I.  too,  rise  to 
express  distress  about  the  cuts,  in  the 
scholarships  particularly.  I  think  that 
probably  nothing  has  been  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  United  States  for  a  rela- 
tively small  expenditure  and  more 
benefit  to  those  who  are  paying  for 
the  whole  thing,  than  have  these 
scholarships.  They  have  provided  "sym- 
pathetic leaders  in  different  countries 
of  the  world,  when  we  have  very  much 
needed  such  sympathetic  leaders, 
among  whom  I  may  say  was  President 
Sadat  himself. 

I  think  that  the  bill  provides  a  short- 
sighted division  of  the  funds.  I  noticed 
that  the  scholarships  will  be  cut  by 
some  $67  million  and  it  is  one  of  the 
heavies  cuts  in  the  whole  appropria- 
tion. If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  some  editorials,  one  from  the 
New  York  Times  and  one  from  the 
Boston  Globe  on  this  subject. 

I  would  like  to  refer  also  to  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and 
International  Studies  at  Princeton 
University,  Dean  Donald  Stokes. 

He  told  us: 

These  programs  have  brought  this  coun- 
try more  tnfluence  and  good  will  in  the 
world  than  any  comparable  outlay  in  tax- 
payer dollars  since  World  War  II.  I  am  con- 
stantly struck  in  my  contacts  with  govern- 
ment leaders  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  Latin 
America,  by  how  wide  a  reservoir  of  under- 
standing these  programs  have  built  up  over 
the  years.  We  would  be  foolish  in  a  time  of 
increasing  danger  to  buy  so  small  a  budget 
saving  at  so  high  a  price  in  future  good  will. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  28,  1981] 
America  Surrenders 

The  United  States  is  about  to  launch  a 
policy  of  unilateral  disarmament  In  the 
worldwide  contest  of  ideas.  The  Administra- 
tion proposes  cuts  in  the  revised  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill  that  would  dev- 
astate educational  and  cultural  exchange. 

Like  most  departments,  the  International 
Communication  Agency  has  been  asked  to 
absorb  an  additional  cut  of  12  percent  in  its 
1982  budget.  But  instead  of  protesting  or 
looking  to  its  bureaucracy,  it  proposes  that 
virtually  the  entire  amount  come  out  of 
educational  and  cultural  programs. 

Funds  for  exchange  of  students  and  schol- 
ars, for  example,  would  be  reduced  from  an 
already  inadequate  $79  million  to  $22  mil- 
lion. Academic  exchanges  with  61  countries 
would  be  eliminated  altogether. 

There  would  be  no  further  support  serv- 
ices for  the  more  than  300,000  foreign  stu- 


dents who  require  them  to  remain  enrolled 
in  American  universities.  The  35-year-old 
Pulbright  fellowships  would  end  except  In  a 
few  countries  with  special  agreements. 

And  the  number  of  promising  leaders 
brought  here  by  the  International  Visitor 
program  would  decline  from  1,500  to  750, 
eliminating  75  coimtries  entirely.  This  is  the 
program  that  first  showed  American  life  in 
all  its  variety  to  33  current  heads  of  govern- 
ment. 

All  in  all,  the  cuts  would  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  the  unrivaled  champion  of  education 
and  culture  for  most  of  the  poorest  nations 
of  the  world. 

What  a  travesty  for  an  Administration  de- 
termined to  spread  its  might  and  influence 
abroad.  To  so  shortchange  contacts  and 
communication— including  the  export  of 
books,  art,  music,  theater  and  drama— will 
have  serious  enough  consequences  in  the 
short  term.  In  the  long  run,  the  loss  in  un- 
derstanding and  human  ties  would  be  devas- 
tating. The  trashing  of  these  programs  pro- 
claims a  policy  of  brawn  without  brain. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Oct.  27,  1981] 

International  Exchanges 
The  idea  that  there  is  a  national  interest 
in  encouraging  programs  for  scholars  and 
other  cultural  exchanges  would  seem  to  be 
nonpolitical  and  nonideological.  The  United 
States  can  best  understand  the  thinking  in 
other  nations  by  sending  skilled  observers 
and  by  encouraging  those  countries  to  put 
their  cultural  exhibits  on  display  here. 

It  is  from  this  conmionsense  perspective 
that  the  proposal  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration to  reduce  radically  the  budgets  for 
such  exchanges  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
seems  so  foolish. 

Under  the  Reagan  plan,  spending  on  the 
justifiably  acclaimed  program  of  Pulbright 
scholarships  would  be  reduced  from  $48.1 
million  to  $22.5  million.  Further,  the  pro- 
gram, which  for  35  years  has  been  adminis- 
tered by  two  private,  nonprofit  groups, 
would  be  brought  directly  under  the  wing  of 
the  federal  government,  a  change  which  at 
some  time  in  the  future  is  certain  to  raise 
questions  about  the  purpose  of  the  scholar- 
ships. 

The  Immediate  consequence  of  the  fund- 
ing change,  according  to  those  who  work 
with  the  program,  will  be  a  40  percent  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  grants  and  the 
elimination  of  most  programs  in  developing 
countries.  Richard  Berendzen,  president  of 
American  University,  told  the  New  York 
Times  that  the  cutbacks  and  restructuring 
"is  coming  very  close  to  ending  the  Pul- 
bright program." 

Other  exchanges  are  also  sharply  reduced 
by  the  Administration's  proposed  budget  for 
the  International  Communications  Agency 
which  oversees  such  efforts.  The  agency's 
own  international  visitors  program  would  be 
reduced  58  percent  and  assistance  for  inter- 
national tours  by  students  would  be  elimi- 
nated as  would  a  new  program  to  bring  pro- 
fessionals from  developing  countries  to  the 
United  States  for  advanced  training.  Fund- 
ing for  private  exchange  programs,  such  as 
Operation  Crossroads  Africa,  would  be 
slashed  70  percent,  according  to  congres- 
sional aides  who  have  studied  the  budget. 

The  State  Department  authorization  bill 
which  contains  these  cutbacks  is  scheduled 
to  reach  the  House  floor  this  week.  The 
Reagan  proposals  for  reductions  in  ex- 
change programs  should  be  rejected  and,  in 
fact,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  a 
reasonable  Increase  in  authorized  spending 
levels  for  such  ventures. 


President  Reagan  has  said  repeatedly  in 
recent  weeks  that  the  United  States  is  a 
model  for  how  other  nations,  particularly 
those  in  the  developing  world,  ought  to 
structure  their  economies.  Further,  he  has 
offered  to  send  Americans  anywhere  in  the 
world  to  see  whether  US  knowhow  can  be 
applied  there.  He  should  be  leading  the 
charge  to  encourage  international  ex- 
changes so  Americans  can  better  under- 
stand how  other  nations  work  and  so  that 
visitors  can  better  appreciate  the  American 
model. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey.  She  is  a  very  valuable  member 
of  our  committee  and  I  agree  with  her 
comments  and  the  comments  of  the 
editorials.  I  think  it  would  be  most  im- 
fortunate  for  the  bnmt  of  the  neces- 
sary budget  adjustments  in  ICA  to  be 
borne  by  our  educational  and  cultural 
programs.  I  do  not  know  of  any  finer 
programs  anywhere  for  the  dollar. 
They  are  of  tremendous  value  to  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subconmiit- 
tee  on  International  Operations,  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  untiring  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  legislation  that  is 
before  us. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  has  al- 
ready ably  explained  the  purpose  of 
his  motion  and  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill.  Many  of  our  colleagues 
have  asked  me  why  we  are  following 
this  procedure  and  why  we  did  not 
bring  the  new  version  of  the  bill 
before  the  committee  and  to  the  floor 
for  full  debate  imder  regular  order. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
explained,  the  purpose  of  this  proce- 
dure is  to  expedite  the  passage  of  es- 
sentially the  same  bill  as  the  House 
considered  last  month  in  the  form  of 
H.R.  3815.  This  way  we  can  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  and  come 
back  with  an  authorization  which  will 
enable  the  Congress  to  urge  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  restore  the  unfair  cuts 
that  it  proposes  to  make  in  education- 
al and  cultural  exchange  programs. 

Given  this  administration  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  I  cannot 
imagine  a  more  incongruous  defeatist 
attitude  in  the  battle  for  the  minds  of 
the  people  around  this  world  than  the 
bureaucratic  decision  to  reduce  drasti- 
cally, and  in  some  cases  eliminate,  sev- 
eral vitally  important  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  programs,  particu- 
larly with  African  and  other  Third 
World  countries.  To  that  end,  I  have 
been  joined  by  other  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  protesting 
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DC. 

President:  We  are  writing  to 

strenuously    the    Administration's 
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International      Communication 
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Therefore.  I  urge  that  the  Members 
vote  agai  Tst  the  gentleman's  motion  to 
recommil  with  instructions  and  urge 
the  Mem  lers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  suppo't  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man f  ron  1  Florida. 

The  let  ;ers  follow: 
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Iqnow,  the  Soviet  Union  has  spent 
dollars  in  the  war  for  people's 
the  world.  The  budget  for  the 
Communication  Agency  is  less 
Ikalf  billion  dollars,  and  the  pro- 
ef  ucation  and  cultural  affairs  total 
100  million.  Furthermore,  since 
Actual  dollar  value  of  those  pro- 
aecreased  substantially  due  to  in- 
exchange  rate  fluctuations.  We 
of  no  more  effective  way  of  un- 
the  United  States  effort  in  this 
However,  your  comments  in  the 
to  believe  that  you  would  find 
completely  unacceptable  and 
to  the  security   of  the   United 
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Agency  budget  which  can  absorb  your  addi- 
tional 12  percent  agency  cut  which  will  not 
further  decrease  the  already  inadequate 
numbers  of  personnel,  force  the  Agency  to 
close  posts,  undermine  the  education  and 
cultural  exchange  programs,  or  affect  the 
Voice  of  America. 

We  therefore  urge  you  to  reconsider  the 
allocation  of  this  cut  in  a  way  which  will 
avoid  the  destruction  of  a  crucial  area  of 
our  national  security  and  relationships  with 
other  countries. 
With  best  wishes,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

William  S.  Broomfielo. 
Ranking  Minority  Member, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Edward  J.  Derwinski. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Sut>committee  on 
International  Operations. 
Clement  J.  Zablocki. 
Chairman,  Committee  on 

Foreign  A/fairs. 
Dante  B.  Pascell, 
Ctiairman,  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations. 
Howard  Wolpe. 
Benjamin  A.  Oilman. 
Larry  Winn,  Jr. 
L.  H.  Fountain. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes,  for  the  purposes  of  debate, 
to  the  distinguished  minority  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfielo). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  not  only  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki), but  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell). 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  thank 
both  of  them  and  the  leadership  for 
working  so  diligently  with  the  minori- 
ty leadership  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor  today. 

A  lot  of  effort  has  gone  into  this 
compromise  and  I  join  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  advise 
my  colleagues  that  I  received  a  letter 
from  Secretary  of  State  Haig  just  mo- 
ments ago.  and  I  will  read  it. 

The  letter  says: 

The  Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  DC.  October  29.  1981. 
Hon.  William  Broomfielo. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Bill:  I  want  you  to  know  that  it  is 
the  uniform  position  of  the  Administration 
that  we  are  strongly  in  support  of  passage 
of  the  State  Department  Authorization  bill 
as  it  is  now  presented  before  the  House 
today.  We  are.  therefore,  opposed  to  a  re- 
committal with  instructions.  This  is  the 
view  of  not  only  this  Department,  but  also 
of  the  international  broadcasting  entities 
and  of  the  White  House. 

As  this  legislation  moves  toward  final  pas- 
sage in  the  Congress,  and  during  the  course 
of  the  fiscal  year,  we  will,  however,  consider 
the  concerns  for  funding  priorities  within 
the  international  broadcasting  agencies  and 
make  such  adjustments  as  might  be  neces- 
sary administratively. 
With  warm  regards 
Sincerely, 

Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr. 


Mr,  Speaker,  I  want  to  indicate  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  I 
share  the  same  concern  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski). 
However,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  administration 
through  administrative  procedures  to 
make  necessary  adjustments  among 
the  various  programs.  Many  of  these 
areas  have  been  sharply  reduced  at  a 
time  when  we  ought  to  be  beefing 
them  up. 

I,  therefore,  oppose  the  motion  to 
recommit  and  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation  as  presented  before  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  reflects  the  re- 
vised executive  branch  budget  request, 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  respective  agen- 
cies affected  and  OMB.  You  will  notice 
that  the  authorization  amounts  for 
both  fiscal  1982  and  1983  are  below 
the  levels  previously  submitted  to  the 
House  several  weeks  ago.  The  new 
amounts  represent  significant  cuts  for 
State.  ICA.  and  BIB.  Of  great  impor- 
tance is  that  the  bill  is  within  the  ad- 
ministrations  overall  budget  limit.  In 
fact,  the  bill  is  shockingly  austere.  It 
not  only  holds  the  line  on  needed  new 
programs,  but  it  cuts  into  existing 
functions  to  a  degree  that  will  severely 
strain  the  agencies  to  fulfill  their  ob- 
jectives. 

While  I  would  prefer  to  see  some 
growth  in  several  areas,  such  as  in- 
creased resources  devoted  to  political 
and  economic  reporting  by  the  State 
Department,  I  also  realize  that  no  de- 
partment or  agency  can  be  exempt 
from  shouldering  its  share  of  the 
burden  if  we  are  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment spending  to  overall  sensible 
levels.  It  is,  therefore,  encumbent 
upon  all  of  us  to  support  the  bill  in  its 
present  form. 

There  is  one  area,  however,  concern- 
ing cuts  in  ICA,  that  I  feel  must  be 
mentioned.  This  does  not  effect  the 
bill's  overall  spending  limits  per  se.  It 
is,  strictly  speaking,  an  internal  matter 
that  concerns  how  ICA  will  implement 
their  cuts.  I  share  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski,)  his 
concern  over  cuts  in  the  programs  for 
Radio  Free  Europe,  Voice  of  America, 
and  Radio  Liberty.  There  is  another 
area  that  equally  concerns  me. 

ICA  has  decided  to  severely  cut  back 
its  exchange  program.  This  program 
involves  an  academic  component 
called  the  Fulbright  program,  an 
international  visitor  program,  and  a 
private  sector  program.  I  urge  the  Di- 
rector of  ICA  to  review  the  cuts  he 
plans  to  implement  in  this  area,  with  a 
view  to  more  equitable  sharing  of  the 
overall  cutback  burden.  These  ex- 
change programs  not  only  afford  for- 
eign policymakers,  students,  and  busi- 
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ness  leaders  an  opportunity  to  visit 
America  and  gain  exposure  to  our  way 
of  thinking  on  crucial  issues,  and  our 
broad  philosophical  approach  to  the 
world,  but  involve  the  voluntary  input 
of  some  750,000  Americans.  This  vol- 
unteer spirit,  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
er, has  made  the  program  effective.  It 
reinforces  the  President's  own  philoso- 
phy that  much  can  and  should  be 
achieved  in  America  through  volun- 
tary activity,  rather  than  through 
Government  mandate.  At  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  Union  is  spending  many 
times  this  amount  to  influence  for- 
eigners with  similar  programs,  at  a 
time  when  the  Third  World  is  still  fer- 
tile ground  for  ideas  that  foster  either 
freedom  or  totalitarianism,  I  believe  it 
is  not  in  America's  best  interests  for 
the  Director  of  ICA  to  cut  back  our  ac- 
tivities in  these  exchange  programs. 

On  the  broader  questions  of  support- 
ing House  Report  4814,  I  fully  endorse 
the  bill,  knowing  that  it  represents  sig- 
nificant cuts  in  line  with  the  adminis- 
tration's program  and  in  line  with 
what  we  have  been  doing  with  other 
authorization  bills.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  endorse  the  bill  as  well. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
20  minutes  for  debate  purpose  only  to 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    (Mr. 

BROOMriELD). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. (Mr.  BURGENER). 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  speak  about  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  I  guess 
there  are  three  ways  to  get  at  this  to 
fund  it  properly.  One  would  be  the 
conference  committee— and  I  am  not 
sure  how  much  latitude  the  conferees 
will  have. 

Another  way  would  be  the  Derwinski 
motion  to  recommit. 

Perhaps  a  third  way  would  be  a  sup- 
plemental with  proper  authorization. 
The  House  will  work  its  will  on  that  a 
little  later  this  afternoon. 

But  a  tragic  event  occurred  last  Feb- 
ruary in  a  bombing  in  Munich,  and 
this  money  to  repair  damage  and  pro- 
vide security  is  essential,  most  essen- 
tial. It  is  not  a  great  deal  of  money.  It 
is  $10  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  $5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1983.  Let  me  ex- 
plain my  involvement  in  this  subject 
matter. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly,  appointed  by  the  leadership 
of  this  House,  along  with  some  of  my 
colleagues,  and  we  have  met  our  Euro- 
pean counterparts  on  several  occa- 
sions. I  was  elected  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education,  Cultural 
Affairs  and  Information  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly. 

In  the  European  meetings  we  deal 
with  the  free  flow  of  information,  part 
of  which  involves  radio  broadcasting. 
The  three  countries  that  are  involved 


in  this  are  the  United  States— we  have 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 
DeutschWelle  in  Germany— they  do 
broadcasting  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain—and BBC,  British  Broadcasting 
Corp. 

In  Munich,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  my 
colleagues  and  I  spent  a  full  day  at 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 
It  is  a  most  impressive  organization 
with  1,000  employees. 

They  broadcast  in  21  different  lan- 
guages and  into  the  Soviet  Union 
alone  they  broadcast  in  Russian  and 
14  other  nationality  languages  that 
are  spoken  there.  They  broadcast  469 
hours  a  week  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
555  hours  a  week  to  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Helsinki  Accords  demanded  and 
the  Soviets  agreed  to  the  free  flow  of 
information.  Of  course,  they  promptly 
negated  their  commitment  and  did  not 
live  up  to  the  agreement. 

The  Soviets  also  broadcast  all  over 
the  world.  They  broadcast  far  more 
hours  than  we  do,  and  we  do  not  jam 
or  interfere  with  that.  It  is  so  ponder- 
ous and  so  dull  and  so  heavily  propa- 
gandized and  slanted  that  almost 
nobody  listens  to  it. 

But  who  listens  to  ours  and  how  do 
we  know  that?  We  have  a  pretty  stable 
audience.  Since  1977,  about  40  million 
people  per  week  or  15  million  people  a 
day,  of  which  4  million  people  are  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  How  do  we  know 
this?  Well,  we  know  it  because  we 
interview  visitors  who  come  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  come  out  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries,  and  we  interview  them 
professionally  and  we  ask  questions 
and  they  are  very  sophisticated  and 
very  candid  about  what  they  hear  and 
how  important  it  is  to  them. 

Now  the  Soviets  are  jamming  these 
broadcasts  and  it  is  costing  them  a  lot 
of  money.  The  Soviets  are  paying  $250 
million  a  year.  It  takes  a  lot  of  elec- 
tricity, a  lot  of  energy,  and  this  next 
thing  I  am  going  to  relate  might  inter- 
est the  Members  about  what  occurred 
in  Poland  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

There  was  a  large  sign  in  Poland 
during  the  Solidarity  labor  movement. 
The  sign  said,  "Save  energy,  stop  jam- 
ming Radio  Free  Europe." 

Very,  very  important.  We  are  getting 
through. 

One  Warsaw  Pact  country  figured 
out  how  to  stop  us  from  doing  this  one 
time  some  years  ago.  It  was  in  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1968  before  the  Soviet 
tanks  rolled  in  there.  The  way  they 
stopped  the  Voice  of  America  and 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
was  they  broadcast  the  truth. 

D  1330 

While  the  lid  was  off  and  they  had 
the  opportunity  to  broadcast  the 
truth,  the  straight  news  as  it  was. 
there  was  no  need,  therefore,  for  any- 
body to  listen  to  ours.  That  is  fine.  We 
would  be  delighted  not  to  broadcast 
anywhere    if    people    would    tell    the 
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unfortunately,   they   do 


truth.   Well, 
not. 

We  are  fairly  low  key  with  all  this. 
We  do  not  go  into  editorial  comment. 
We  present  straight  news.  We  broad- 
cast straight  news  and  music  and  it  is 
very,  very  much  listened  to.  What  it 
does,  among  other  things,  it  keeps  the 
other  world  honest.  You  know,  they 
did  not  even  used  to  report  incidents 
like  an  airplane  crash  in  their  own 
countries;  but  we  report  it.  We  do  not 
say  who  was  at  fault  or  editorialize. 
We  report  that  it  happened.  Now  they 
are  having  to  report  some  things  that 
happened.  They  dare  not  fail  to 
report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons that  we  need  full  funding  is  t)e- 
cause  on  February  21  a  tragic  event  oc- 
curred. We  have  been  doing  this 
broadcasting  for  30  years  without  inci- 
dent until  we  had  a  bombing  of  our  fa- 
cility in  Munich.  Luckily,  mercifully, 
no  one  was  killed.  Three  people  were 
seriously  injured.  It  cost  $1V2  million 
in  immediate  damage  to  the  facility; 
but  it  is  going  to  take  $3  to  $4  million 
to  make  these  facilities  secure.  All 
these  thousands  of  people,  our  em- 
ployees, mostly  are  Europeans,  of 
course,  very  fluent  in  all  of  these  21 
languages  that  they  speak  with  fluen- 
cy, and  they  are  entitled  to  protection. 
They  are  entitled  to  be  safe  in  the 
very  important  work  that  they  do  on 
our  behalf;  so  full  funding  for  this 
purpose  is  absolutely  essential.  How 
we  accomplish  it,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say;  but  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  in 
fiscal  year  1983  I  believe  we  absolutely 
must,  because  the  truth  shall  make  us 
free  and  hopefully,  eventually,  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman). 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1193. 

Today  we  are  considering  passage  of 
funding  for  the  prime  instrumental- 
ities of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  is  a  bill 
sharply  reduced  from  the  one  which 
we  considered  several  weeks  ago.  The 
State  Department,  as  have  all  of  our 
Government  agencies,  has  felt  the 
budget  ax. 

We  have  before  us  a  streamlined  bill, 
pared  of  fat.  I  urge  support  of  this 
measure  for  two  reasons:  First,  it 
meets  the  budgetcutting  criteria;  and 
second,  it  is  needed  more  than  ever  in 
this  time  of  increased  global  tension. 

There  are  a  number  of  specific 
points  I  would  like  to  make  about  this 
bill: 
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bill  is  not  the  foreign  aid 
deal  with  this  controver- 
se^arately  at  a  later  time. 
I.   am   however,   concerned 
limited    funding   proposal 
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International   Broadcasting 
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been  reading  the  newspa- 
about  the  so-called  peace 
in  Europe,  one  is  im- 
struck    by    how   aggressive 
t    propaganda    effort    has 
perhaps  more  disturbingly, 
of  these  half  truths  and 
have  been  believed  by 
We  must  combat  this 
discredit     the     United 
radios  are  one  of  the 
ways  to  do  this. 
I   would   also   like   to   note 
I  support  this  bill,  and  sup- 
budgetcutting    philosophy 
been  applied  to  it.  I  must 
I  am  also  very  disturbed  by 
cuts  made  in  our  Nation's 
education  exchange  pro- 
all    the    reasons    I    have 
I  feel  that  there  is  an 
to  dispel  the  fabrications 
by  the  Soviet  Union  about 
States  of  America.  A  most 
*ay  of  doing  this  is  through 
exchange       programs 
foreign  students  and  schol- 
to   travel  to  the 
and    learn    for    them- 
what  life  is  like  in  the 
These   programs   also 
students  the  opportu- 
ibroad  and  learn  about  for- 
and     societies.     This 
is   invaluable   to   America, 
and     interests    are 
ure. 
hese  problems,  I  neverthe- 
S.  1193  because  I  feel  that 
is  vitally  important  to  our 
its  national  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
for    purposes    of    general 
e  distinguished  gentleman 
gan  (Mr.  Crockett). 

Mr.     Speaker, 
I  lebate  on  this  bill  began,  it 
tion  that  I  would  oppose 
that  I  would  vote  in  sup- 
motion  to  recommit. 
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State  Department  and  I  am  opposed 
to  what  I  understand  is  the  adminis- 
tration's position  that  the  entire  12 
percent  should  be  taken  out  of  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  aspects  of  the 
State  Department  appropriation. 

I  have  listened,  however,  very  care- 
fully to  the  presentation  made  by  the 
chairman  of  my  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
and  by  the  chairman  of  my  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
and  by  the  chairman  of  my  second 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Based  on  their  assurances 
that  every  effort  is  going  to  be  made 
at  a  conference  in  order  to  protect  the 
interests  that  I  feel  the  American 
people  have  and  should  continue  to 
have  in  expanding  our  cultural  and 
educational  contacts,  particularly  with 
Africa,  I  want  to  identify  myself  and 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments 
made  by  my  three  chairmen. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Evans). 

Mr.  E"VANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  bill 
to  authorize  funding  for  the  State  De- 
partment for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  note  that 
our  Nation's  foreign  policy  is  begin- 
ning to  turn  away  from  a  rather  incon- 
sistent, incoherent,  and  often  erratic 
past,  and  is  moving  toward  a  new  era 
of  firmness  and  clarity  which  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  greater  respect  for 
America  around  the  world. 

It  also  strengthens  greatly  the  cause 
of  peace  and  stability  in  the  world 
when  we  are  more  consistent.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  we  have  reached 
Utopia,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, but  we  are,  I  believe,  heading  in 
the  proper  direction. 

It  is  important  to  note  here,  too, 
that  this  legislation  does  provide  nec- 
essary funding  to  carry  out  the  admin- 
istration of  our  foreign  policy  by  the 
State  Department.  There  are  some  in 
this  body  and  many  around  the  United 
States,  I  feel,  that  probably  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  State  De- 
partment. Some  feel  that  we  could  put 
up  a  wall  around  the  United  States  of 
America  and  exist  in  isolation.  This  is 
totally  impractical  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  the  increasingly  smaller  and 
interdependent  world  in  which  we  live 
it  is  extremely  important  to  promote 
better  understanding  rather  than  less. 

I  believe  that  is  vital  if  we  are  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  peace  and  se- 
curity in  the  world. 

Communications  is  the  key  to  that 
better  understanding,  personal  com- 
munications where  it  can  be  effective, 
and  where  this  is  not  possible,  commu- 
nications by  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Liberty. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this 
bill  is  so  critically  important,  because 
it  does  contain  funding  for  these  all 


important    international   broadcasting 
efforts. 

I  believe  it  would  be  incredibly  fool- 
ish in  these  times  for  us  not  to  in- 
crease our  efforts  in  getting  our  mes- 
sage across. 

I  think  at  times  we  do  not  fully  com- 
prehend what  we  mean  to  freedom- 
loving  people  all  over  this  globe. 

Let  me  share  with  you  an  occasion 
that  happened  in  June  1980.  I  had  just 
introduced  an  amendment  to  increase 
funding  for  the  Voice  of  America.  I 
was  called  to  the  side  door  here  and  a 
gentleman  who  was  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  one  of  our  universities  here, 
came  up  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  He 
said,  "Congressman,  you  don't  know 
what  it  means  to  us  and  to  my  coun- 
trymen to  know  that  America  cares 
about  our  freedom." 

There  are  other  places  on  the  globe 
that  are  having  difficult  times  today, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  spectacularly 
ill-timed  if  we  do  not  proceed  with 
funding  for  our  broadcast  efforts  now. 
I  speak,  of  course,  of  our  friends  in 
Poland.  We  need  to  send  them  a  mes- 
sage of  hope,  a  message  that  we  care 
about  their  struggle  for  freedom,  a 
message  that  the  people  of  America,  I 
know,  fully  support. 

I  would  like  to  also  say  that  these 
broadcast  efforts  are  an  integral  part 
of  our  national  defense  program. 
President  Reagan,  when  he  was  cam- 
paigning in  Illinois  on  March  17,  1980. 
said  as  Governor  Reagan  then,  that 
we  needed  to  reemphasize  our  efforts 
on  behalf  of  Radio  Free  Europe.  Radio 
Liberty,  and  Voice  of  America. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  think  it  is  also  important  to  point 
out  that  we  have  a  force  within  these 
broadcasts,  a  force  which  is  a  lot  more 
powerful  than  arms.  It  is  a  force  that 
totalitarian  regimes  fear  the  most.  It 
is  the  force  of  our  ideas.  We  need  to 
effectively  utilize  the  weapon  of  ideas. 

As  Lenin  once  said.  "Ideas  are  more 
fatal  than  guns."  That  is  why  the 
Soviet  Union  is  spending  so  much  time 
and  money  jamming  our  programs. 
They  are  afraid  of  the  truth  and  it  is 
important  today  to  send  a  message  to 
freedom-loving  people  all  over  the 
world  that  we  care  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  strong- 
ly support  this  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
brief  comment  first  before  I  yield. 

I  agree  with  the  last  two  gentlemen 
who  spoke  in  the  well  with  regard  to 
radios.  As  one  who  was  intimately  in- 
volved in  saving  the  radio,  so  to  speak, 
and  getting  the  necessary  mechanisms 
and  funding  for  those  radios  and  keep- 
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ing  them  alive  and  improving  their  ca- 
pability, I  can  certainly  understand 
what  our  previous  speakers  have  been 
saying. 

With  respect  to  the  bomb  damage, 
let  me  just  briefly  state  that  we  had  in 
the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  $3'/2  mil- 
lion for  the  bomb  damage  to  be  re- 
paired. Despite  the  cuts,  some  read- 
justments will  have  to  be  made  inter- 
nally, but  they  can  do  that. 

but  I  still  agree  they  need  more 
money  and  we  need  to  put  more  em 
phasis  on  those  radios.  I  will  be  join- 
ing the  gentleman  in  every  way  I  know 
how  to  see  that  that  policy  is  imple- 
mented. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  really  do  not  care  how  we  send 
that  message  or  that  signal  to  people 
all  over  the  world  that  America  cares, 
because  it  is  in  our  national  security 
interests  to  do  so. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Whether 
we  do  it  through  reconmiittal  or 
whether  we  do  it  administratively,  and 
I  certainly  do  not  want  to  jeopardize 
this  bill  on  recommittal,  but  there  is 
one  thing  for  certain  that  we  ought  to 
make  absolutely  clear  in  this  adminis- 
tration and  this  Congress,  that  we  do 
care  about  other  other  people  and 
that  we  care  about  the  impact  of  these 
international  broadcasts  and  we  are 
going  to  do  everything  we  possibly  can 
to  give  them  adequate  funding  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  very  strongly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  for 
purposes  of  general  debate  only  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gibbons). 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell)  for  yielding  to  me.  As  everyone 
who  is  familiar  with  this  Congress 
knows,  I  am  not  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

I  kind  of  hate  to  intrude  into  its 
business,  but  I  was  shocked  the  other 
day  when  the  House  killed  the  author- 
ization bill  for  the  State  Department. 
I  know  when  I  came  to  the  Congress 
about  20  years  ago,  it  was  fashionable 
then  if  you  were  dissatisfied  with  all 
the  world's  problems  to  take  it  out  on 
the  State  Department,  and  I  have  got 
to  admit  that  I  was  probably  guilty  of 
some  of  that. 

As  I  began  to  exercise  my  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  having  to  do  with  interna- 
tional trade,  I  became  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  State  Department.  I  can 
tell  you  from  personal  experience  that 
the  people  in  the  State  Department 
work  hard.  They  are  well  qualified. 


They  do  a  terrific  job  and  sometimes 
under  very  adverse  and  dangerous  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  should  not  be  here  talking  about 
cutting  baujk  in  this  area.  We  ought  to 
be  here  talking  about  expanding  in 
this  area.  The  State  Department  is 
doing  a  job  in  a  bigger  world  today 
with  fewer  people  than  they  have  had 
in  a  long,  long  time,  and  our  problems 
are  much  more  complex. 

I  hope  that  Members  when  thinking 
about  this  authorization  bill  will  think 
about  the  challenges  that  are  out 
there  that  must  be  met,  about  our  re- 
sponsibility to  meet  those  challenges, 
and  I  hope  they  will  take  my  word  for 
it  as  one  who  has  been  there  and  seen, 
we  have  got  good  people  representing 
us  overseas.  We  have  got  good  people 
who  work  and  will  work  hard  on  week- 
ends and  holidays  and  every  other 
time.  I  have  never  yet  had  one  of  them 
complain  to  me  about  the  demands 
that  are  made  upon  them,  not  only  by 
our  Government,  but  by  other  govern- 
ments. 
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They  are  loyal  Americans,  they  work 
hard,  they  should  be  cheered,  and  we 
should  be  augmenting  them.  We  cer- 
tainly should  not  take  out  our  piques 
about  the  problems  of  the  world  by 
voting  against  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  those  very  ap- 
propriate remarks. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott). 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  an  example 
of  how  the  House  can  insure  that  we 
stay  within  the  President's  budget  fig- 
ures and  still  provide  the  President 
the  resources  he  needs  to  run  a  lean, 
effective  Government. 

I  voted  against  the  bill  earlier  be- 
cause it  was  over  the  budget,  and  I  do 
not  agree  totally  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  who  preceded  me  here  in 
the  well,  from  whom  I  have  the 
utmost  respect,  when  he  says  we 
should  not  be  talking  about  cutting 
back.  I  just  cannot  accept  that.  We  do 
need  to  look  toward  keeping  the  State 
Department  down  in  its  expenditures 
just  as  we  do  everything  else  around 
here.  That  has  been  done  with  this 
bill.  After  the  bill  was  defeated  earlier, 
administration  officials,  the  ranking 
members  on  the  committee,  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, got  together  and  worked  out  an 
agreement  as  to  the  figures  that 
should  be  in  this  bill. 

It  is  within  the  President's  budget 
request.  I  think  that  all  concerned 
should  be  commended  for  the  compro- 
mise they  worked  out.  I  realize  some 
of  the  Members  do  not  think  we 
should  have  defeated  it  earlier,  but 


the  fact  is  that  it  was  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request. 

We  have  made  some  savings  here. 
That  is  what  we  have  been  trying  to 
do  in  every  other  area  and  it  has  been 
done.  There  has  been  a  major  savings. 
We  have  reached  a  final  agreement 
now  and  I  think  we  should  try  to  live 
up  to  this  compromise. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  it  l>ecause  I  do 
think  we  need  the  State  Department 
authorization  and  I  do  think  we  need 
to  have  foreign  aid  authorizations.  But 
I  also  think  we  should  be  just  as  con- 
scious of  what  the  costs  are  in  this 
area,  as  we  are  in  other  areas  of  the 
budget. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues,  let  us  sup- 
port this  compromise  in  its  present 
form.  Vote  for  this  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage. Let  us  not  break  up  the  compro- 
mise that  has  been  reached  and  tinker 
with  the  numbers  that  have  been 
agreed  to,  and  we  can  get  this  behind 
us  and  move  on  to  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to  thank  all 
of  those  who  worked  on  this  bill  for 
their  patience  and  cooperation. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lagomarsino). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  voted  against  thLs  bill  when  it  was 
before  us  before.  It  was  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  in  its  second  year.  How- 
ever, under  the  agreement,  that  has 
been  taken  care  of  and  the  bill  is  well 
within  the  budgetary  constraints. 

While  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
view  of  those  who  would  like  to  in- 
crease funding  for  the  radios.  I  think 
we  can  find  some  other  way  to  do  that. 
But  the  important  thing  today  is  to 
pass  this  bill  the  way  it  is.  and  to  get 
on  with  the  business.  We  have  a  State 
Department,  and  whether  or  not  we 
agree  with  everything  it  does,  whether 
we  agree  with  all  the  personnel  that 
are  there,  it  is  our  State  Department. 
It  is  our  vehicle  for  carrying  out  for- 
eign policy. 

I  would  say  particularly  to  those  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  that  this  is  our 
President's  foreign  policy,  and  this  is 
his  State  Department,  peopled  by 
people  he  has  appointed.  I  think  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  coherent,  credible 
foreign  policy  we  certainly  have  to 
fund  that  Department. 

Mr.    BROOMFIELD.    Mr.    Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Florida  yield 
me  3  additional  minutes? 
Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  be  glad  to. 
Mr.    BROOMFIELD.    I    thank    the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Roth). 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  speak- 
ers who  have  spoken  here  this  after- 
noon on  the  power  of  an  idea  and  the 
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power  o  public  diplomacy.  But  I  hope 
we  woul  J  not  fall  in  the  trap  of  saying 
if  we  ji^t  throw  more  dollars  at  the 
or  any  other  agency,  it  is 
solve  all  our  problems.  I 
think,  y^s,  dollars  have  to  be  appropri- 
ated. Dpllars  are  important.  But  I 
is  a  commitment  that  these 
have  to  their  programs  that 
important,  too. 

Recently  I  had  a  gentleman  in  my 
office  from  Czechoslovakia,  Victor  Sef- 
cick.  I  a  Iked  him  what  kind  of  experi- 
ence h€  has  had  with  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  He  said 
their  exi  >eriences  have  been  very  good; 
that  th(  y  religiously  listen  to  those 
broadcasts  at  6  in  the  morning,  6  at 
night,  n  )t  only  to  get  the  world  news 
but  also  to  find  out  what  is  happening 
in  Czech  oslovakia,  their  own  country. 
But  he  I  lid  say  that  many  times  they 
have  a  lard  time  understanding  the 
news  b?cause  the  Czechoslovakian 
that  is  b;ing  spoken  is  not  the  best. 

I  thini  this  is  one  example,  that  we 
can  fall  n  the  trap  of  just  saying  if  we 
throw  n  ore  and  more  money  at  the 
agency.  ;he  problems  are  going  to  be 
solved.  I  think  there  has  to  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  dedication  and  com- 
mitment in  the  agency  itself. 

As  I  see  it,  what  we  are  arguing 
about  h<  re  is  an  issue  of  where  we  are 
going  to  spend  more  money,  with  the 
elite  or  vith  the  people,  the  masses.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
stressed  that  we  sell  the  story  of 
America,  our  programs,  and  so  on,  to 
all  the  p  eople  of  the  country,  not  just 
to  the  el  te.  I  think  if  we  have  to  make 
choices  because  we  only  have  i 
number  of  dollars,  we  must  always 
come  dojvn  on  the  side  of  the  people 
of  those  :ountries.  not  only  the  elite. 

I  feel  t  lie  ICA  does  some  of  the  most 
importai  t  work  being  done  in  this 
country,  but  it  should  not  be  a  travel 
and  tourism  agency.  I  think  what  we 
have  to  <lo  is  spend  the  money  on  the 
radios  ar  d  the  people  working  in  those 
areas  so  they  can  speak  the  language 
properly  and  we  can  get  our  message 
across. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fascell)  has  2Vi  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Br<iomfield)  has  5'/2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  more  time? 

BAOOMFIEL'".  Yes,  I  have  two 
more  spe  akers. 

Mr.  F/SCELX,.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
the  balaice  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield>. 
BUOOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  n  inutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (^r.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  renewed  authorization 
the  State  Department,  the 
Internal  onal  Communication  Agency 
(ICA)  ar  d  the  Board  for  International 


measure 
bill    for 


Broadcasting  (BIB).  As  it  stands,  it 
drastically  cuts  funds  for  the  ICA  and 
BIB.  My  motion  to  recommit  is  intend- 
ed to  correct  these  dubious  budget  al- 
locations. 

I  recommend  that  within  the  total 
spending  limits,  specific  adjustments 
be  made  to  support  our  foreign  infor- 
mation agencies— ICA  and  BIB. 

ICA,  of  course,  manages  the  Voice  of 
America  and  our  exchanges  and  cul- 
tural programs,  while  BIB  supervises 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 
We  are  involved  in  an  information 
war,  a  clash  of  ideas,  a  struggle  of  the 
truth  of  a  free  society  against  totali- 
tarian propaganda.  It  is  necessary  to 
improve  our  foreign  broadcast  capabil- 
ity, and  reinforce  our  radios.  VOA 
broadcasts  world  news  and  particular- 
ly news  about  the  United  States  to 
many  areas  of  the  world  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  objective  news 
sources.  RFE  and  RL  are  our  means  of 
reaching  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  those  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Communist  countries. 

Through  our  exchange  programs,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  a  chance  to 
see  other  countries  as  they  are  and 
give  the  people  of  foreign  nations  an 
understanding  of  the  real  America.  A 
significant  part  of  the  threat  posed  to 
the  United  States  by  the  increasing 
contentiousness  of  the  Soviet  Union 
lies  in  the  area  of  political  and  propa- 
ganda activity.  Mass  communication  is 
used  by  the  Soviets  to  indoctrinate, 
mislead,  and  confuse  peoples  through- 
out the  world;  the  influence  and  stra- 
tegic positions  of  the  United  States  are 
weakened  in  the  process. 

The  Soviet  Union  maintains  an  iron 
grasp  on  the  Russian  people  and  on 
the  captive  nationalities  of  its  empire. 
Its  strategic  military  strength  shields 
its  conquests.  Nonetheless,  the  Soviet 
empire  is  vulnerable.  Its  economic 
system  is  inefficient,  its  agriculture  a 
shambles.  Its  population,  and  those  of 
the  captive  nations,  are  shamelessly 
exploited  to  support  a  corrupt  regime. 
It  is  of  special  interest  that  RFT  and 
RL  often  assist  the  forces  of  internal 
dissent  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  satel- 
lite countries  in  frustrating  the  Com- 
munist secret  police  by  broadcasting 
smuggled  dissident  papers  and  mes- 
sages. 

The  role  of  the  radios  has  been  suc- 
cinctly described  by  a  former  Director 
of  the  RFE  Polish  Language  Service: 

Without  the  Western  radios  in  recent 
years.  Soviet  dissidents  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  one  of  their  main  communication 
lines  with  the  broad  masses  of  people.  The 
solidarity  of  Polish  workers  was  made  possi- 
ble by  Western  radio,  acting  as  a  communi- 
cations link  between  strikers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Without  Radio  Free 
Europe,  the  authorities  would  have  been 
able  to  isolate  and  suppress  local  strikes 
before  the  news  spread  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Western  radios  remain  the  prime 
source  of  information  about  Polish  develop- 
ments  for  other   countries   of   the  Soviet 


Bloc.  They  also  provide  the  means  of  com- 
parison with  life  outside  the  Bloc  necessary 
to  generate  dissatisfaction  and  pressure  for 
change. 

Earlier  this  year,  a  cut  by  the  previ- 
ous administration  in  the  BIB  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1982  was  restored  by 
the  new  administration  and  more 
added  to  the  previous  year's  budget. 
The  State  Department  in  a  report  to 
Congress  said: 

The  E>epartment  of  State  strongly  sup- 
ports the  maintenance  of  effective  Radio 
Free  Europe/Rsulio  Liberty  and  VOA  broad- 
cast capabilities.  In  this  regard.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  we  have  confirmed 
with  the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing that  the  proposed  $4  million  cut  to  the 
Boards  fiscal  year  1982  budget  has  been  re- 
stored and  that  a  $3  million  supplemental 
appropriation  has  been  added  to  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget. 

Instead  of  restoring  funds  for  the 
radios,  the  OMB  has  slashed  their 
funding. 

Recently,  the  President  directed  ICA 
to  take  responsibility  for  coordination 
of  a  major  new  U.S.  overseas  informa- 
tion program  in  response  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  growing  global  campaign  to 
undercut  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. This  activity,  to  be  called  Project 
Truth,  is  a  counteroffensive  to  reveal 
Soviet  disinformation  efforts  and  to 
spread  the  truth  about  U.S.  policy  and 
objectives.  When  Project  Truth  was 
proposed  to  the  President,  his  reaction 
was  that  "this  could  be  the  greatest 
weapon  of  all." 

Also,  the  administration  has  an- 
nounced that  in  an  effort  to  tell  the 
truth  to  Cuba  we  are  going  to  estab- 
lish a  radio,  to  be  called  Radio  Marti, 
which  will  cost  $10  million  the  first 
year.  'This  administration  has  decided 
to  break  the  Cuban  Government  s  con- 
trol of  information  on  Cuba,"  Richard 
Allen,  the  President's  security  adviser, 
is  quoted  as  saying. 

These  are  new  responsibilities  being 
undertaken  by  the  administration.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  past  few  years,  the 
effectiveness  of  U.S.  broadcasting  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
has  been  systematically  reduced,  due 
to  inadequate  budgets.  On  April  1, 
1981,  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  Bob  Michel,  said  this  about 
the  radios  and  national  security: 

We  are  in  grave  danger  of  losing  the  war 
of  ideas  carried  on  throughout  the  world. 
How  close  we  are  of  losing  may  be  debata- 
ble—what is  not  debatable  is  the  unques- 
tioned fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies  outspend  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  on  information— and,  in  the  Soviet 
case,  disinformation— program. 

The  time  has  come  to  recognize  that  the 
U.S.  International  Communication 

Agency— including  its  international  broad- 
casting section,  the  Voice  of  America— and 
Radio  Free  Euorpe  and  Radio  Liberty  need 
to  be  seen  as  part  of  our  national  security 
system,  as  vital  and  as  necessary  to  our  sur- 
vival and  programs  as  weapons,  manpower, 
and  strategic  concepts. 
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ICA'S  budget  has  been  reduced  by 
12  percent.  To  apply  the  OMB's  cut  to 
the  Voice  of  America,  according  to 
ICA,  would  mean  cutting  its  weekly 
broadcast  schedule  by  more  than  25 
percent,  widening  the  gap  between 
Soviet  and  U.S.  broadcasts.  Moreover, 
the  cut  would  mean  the  closing  of  37 
posts,  many  in  sensitive  areas.  These 
37  ICA  posts  out  of  200  would  include 
15  country  program  operations  and  22 
posts  as  follows: 

Country  programs  operations: 
Benin,  Burundi,  Iraq,  Ireland,  Leba- 
non, Lesotho,  Luxembourg,  Mali, 
Malta,  Mauritania,  Papua/New 
Guinea,  Rwanda,  Swaziland,  Switzer- 
land, and  Upper  Volta. 

Branch  posts:  Sydney.  Australia; 
Belo  Horizonte,  Porto  Algere,  Recife, 
Rio  de  Janerio,  and  Salvador,  Brazil; 
Toronto,  Canada;  Valparaiso,  Chile; 
Call  and  Medellin  Colombia;  Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador;  New  Delhi,  India; 
Medan,  Indonesia;  KWangju  and 
Taegu,  Korea;  Guadalajara  and  Mon- 
terrey, Mexico;  Davao.  Philippines; 
Dharan,  Saudi  Arabia;  Barcelona, 
Spain;  Izmir,  Turkey;  and  Maracaibo. 
Venezuela. 

To  save  VOA  and  the  overseas  oper- 
ation from  such  drastic  cuts,  ICA  pro- 
poses to  concentrate  the  cuts  on  its 
public  diplomacy  functions.  To  do  so. 
however.  United  States/Poland  and 
United  States/Soviet  exchange  pro- 
grams would  be  severely  affected,  a  se- 
rious development  at  this  juncture.  On 
the  other  hand,  recent  demonstrations 
in  London,  Brussels,  Paris,  Rome,  and 
Bonn  against  modernization  of  nuclear 
theatre  forces  give  evidence  of  a  vast 
gap  between  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans on  vital  issues.  Our  educational 
exchanges  should  not  be  permitted  to 
suffer. 

To  shortchange  our  international  in- 
formation programs,  cultural  ex- 
changes, scholarships,  and  foreign 
broadcasting  would  be  pennywise  and 
pound  foolish.  Our  radios,  particular- 
ly, are  key  elements  of  our  security 
effort.  We  have  history  and  truth  on 
our  side,  yet  the  Soviets  have  a  tech- 
nological advantage.  We  must  recog- 
nize the  responsibilities  and  challenges 
we  face  and  make  the  policy  and 
budget  decisions  necessary  to  gain  the 
technological  edge  we  need  to  win. 

The  motion  to  recommit  will  help 
preserve  the  ICA  and  BIB  from  the 
misapplied  calculations  of  OMB  non- 
experts. I  appeal  for  your  support  of 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  listen 
with  awe  to  my  leaders,  Mr.  Lott  and 
Mr.  Michel,  who  will  follow  me,  when 
I  see  heavyweights  like  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  ranking  member, 
all  speaking  against  my  position,  I  feel 
like  the  bastard  at  a  family  reunion. 
But  I  stand  here  before  the  Members 
in  righteousness,  knowing  my  position 
is  correct. 


I  would  like  to  review  a  few  points. 
Let  me  again  quote  from  a  recent 
State  Department  report  on  the 
radios: 

Without  the  Western  radios,  Soviet  dissi- 
dents would  have  been  deprived  of  their 
main  communication  lines  with  broad 
masses  of  people.  The  Solidarity  of  the 
Polish  workers  is  made  possible  by  Western 
radio.  Without  Radio  Free  Europe  the  au- 
thorities would  have  been  able  to  isolate 
and  suppress  local  strikes  before  the  news 
spread  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  prime 
source  of  information  about  developments 
of  other  countries  in  the  Soviet  bloc  comes 
from  Radio  Free  Europe. 

The  Department  of  State  has  indi- 
cated they  strongly  support  the  radios. 
Yet,  now  they  are  bludgeoned  into  si- 
lence at  the  time  the  radio  budgets  are 
being  gutted. 

When  my  dear  friend  the  minority 
leader  takes  the  floor.  I  hope  he  will 
remind  the  House  of  his  strong  sup- 
port of  the  radios  and  then  try  to  rec- 
oncile that  with  his  inability  to  accept 
the  funds  in  my  motion  to  reconunit. 

Then  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
to  you  that  the  ICA.  which  is  being 
the  most  drastically  cut,  has  recently 
been  directed  by  the  President  to  take 
responsibility  for  what  they  call  a 
major  new  U.S.  overseas  information 
program.  Now,  explain  to  me  how  one 
can  start  a  major  new  U.S.  overseas 
program  when  30  percent  of  one's 
budget  is  cut?  Yet  that  is  what  the  fig- 
ures before  us  provide.  My  figures 
would  give  some  flexibility  to  the  ICA 
and  BIB. 

We  have  to  have  an  understanding 
of  just  where  we  are  cutting  and  who 
we  are  hurting  here.  For  example,  in 
the  ICA,  unless  my  motion  to  recom- 
mit is  accepted,  the  items  that  will  be 
cut  from  the  budget  include  country 
program  operations  in  Iraq— I  need 
not  tell  you  how  sensitive  a  country 
Iraq  is— Lebanon,  and  Lebanon  is  a 
sensitive  country,  Mauritania,  Burun- 
di, Rwanda,  key  countries  in  Central 
Africa;  India,  Indonesia,  Saudi  Arabia, 
which  just  received  our  AWACS.  but 
we  are  going  to  cut  out  some  of  our 
programing  there;  Spain,  Turkey, 
Western  countries  on  the  edge  of  anar- 
chy. 

And  yet  here  we  are  retreating  from 
our  obligation  to  tell  the  American 
story  there  because  of  what  I  consider 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  ap- 
proaches. 

When  this  bill  was  on  the  floor  5 
weeks  ago,  I  supported  it.  I  would  sup- 
port it  now  if  my  figures  are  accepted. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time,  2  min- 
utes, to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  obvi- 
ously rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 

I  want  to  first  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi),  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.    Fascell),    and    the    gentleman 


from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  on 
our  side,  for  their  spirit  of  cooperation 
in  bringing  this  bipartisan  administra- 
tion-supported bill  to  the  floor. 

When  I  came  to  my  desk  this  morn- 
ing, I  noted,  as  most  of  you  did,  a 
"Dear  Colleague  "  letter  signed  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, and  seven  of  our  colleagues.  The 
letter  was  in  support  of  a  motion  to  re- 
commit, and  here  I  quote,  "to  correct 
the  dubious  budget  allocations  "  in  the 
amendment  now  before  us.  I  took  par- 
ticular interest  in  that  letter  because 
it  quoted  this  Member  at  length.  The 
quotation  was  from  remarks  I  inserted 
in  the  Record  early  in  the  year  in  sup- 
port of  strengthening  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Conununications  Agency.  I 
will  not  repeat  that  quotation  here  be- 
cause of  the  time  restaints  put  upon 
us,  but  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
very  clever.  He  is  smart.  He  has  been 
around  a  long  time.  There  was  an  im- 
plied suggestion  that  because  a  motion 
to  recommit  is  usually  reserved  for  the 
minority  a  quote  from  the  minority 
leader  would  in  turn  suggest  to  most 
that  I  supported  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Let  me  make  it  abundantly  clear.  I 
am  absolutely  opposed  to  the  motion 
to  recommit  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois. He  has  his  own  little  ax  to  grind 
in  this  particular  case,  and  I  under- 
stand his  good  and  noble  intentioris. 

I  have  to  support  the  measure  as  is. 
This  was  a  compromise  with  the  other 
side  put  together  in  my  office.  It  is  a 
conunitment  that  I  am  bound  to  keep. 
I  stand  behind  it,  and  Members  on  my 
side  particularly  will  have  to  under- 
stand that  our  word  is  only  as  good  as 
our  bond  here.  For  that  reason  on  this 
issue  I  have  to  oppose  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  in  most 
cases  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  issue, 
but  on  this  one  I  think  he  has  carried 
it  a  little  bit  too  far. 

Admittedly,  there  are  adjustments, 
particularly  in  the  communications 
agency,  that  ought  to  be  made  in- 
house.  I  think  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell)  in  his  remarks  earlier,  if 
I  followed  them  correctly,  hit  the 
target,  and  I  would  subscribe  to  the 
views  that  he  expressed  at  that  time 
and  would  urge  the  Members  on  this 
side,  and  the  majority  side,  again  to 
reject  the  motion  to  recommit  and  get 
on  with  passage  of  this  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con- 
clude the  debate  on  this  side.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
gentleman   from   Wisconsin   (Mr.   Za- 

BLOCKI). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
only  take  1  minute.  May  I  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski)  to  state  the  parlia- 
mentary  situation    as    I    perceive    it. 
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happen   if   the   gentle- 
to   recommit   with   in- 
iihould  prevail?  In  my  opin- 
action  could  kill  the  bill 
would  violate  the  agreement 
e  on  both  sides  regarding 
of  the  legislation. 

the   gentleman   desires 
pie  desire  to  accomplish  is 


He 


gentleman  agree? 

DEHWINSKI.  No;  because  the 

inows  that  the  instructions 

same  to  be  reported  back 

Hovise  forthwith,  which  means 

later, 
gentleman    from   Illinois   (Mr. 
going  to  vote  for  final  pas- 
sage regardless  of  the  final  form. 


SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
Hoise  Resolution  257,  the  pre- 
queftion    is    ordered    on    the 

and  on  the  bill, 
question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
gentleman  from  Florida 


tiie 


The 
ant  to 
vious 
amendmen ; 

The 
fered  by 
(Mr.  FasceLl). 

The  motion 

The 
question  is 
Senate  bill 

The 
read  a  thi^d 
third  time. 


SPl  lAKER 


Sen  ite 


MOTION  TO 


on  ERED  BY  MR.  DERWINSKI 


(n 


the 
thf 


Mr 
offer  a 
structions. 

The  Clerk 

Mr 
S.  1193  as 
Committee 
tions  to  repc^rt 
with  with  t 

Amend 
and  line 

On  page 
and  in  lieu 

In  line  9. 
lieu  thereof 

In  line  11, 
thereof  insejt 

In  line  12 
thereof  insef t 

On  page 
and  in   lieu 
and 

In  line  17 
thereof  insett 

On  page 
and  in  lieu 
strike 
insert 


DEAWINSKI.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
mdtion  to  recommit  with  in- 


$98,3 


$103  317 

The   SPEAKER 
gentleman 
wiNSKi)  is 

Mr 
times  this 
voice  shouting 
amazed  at 
the  part 
wish  they 
condition 
ago  as 
lated 
intematioiial 


thei? 
con\  ert 
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was  agreed  to. 

pro   tempore.   The 
on  the  third  reading  of  the 


bill  was  ordered  to  be 
time,  and  was  read  the 


RECOMMIT  WITH  INSTRUCTIONS 


read  as  follows: 
Derw^ski  moves  that  the  Senate  bill 
imended  be  committed  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  with  instruc- 
the  same  to  the  House  forth- 
following  amendments: 
amendment  as  follows  (page 
nuribers  are  to  H.R.  4814); 

line  8,  strike  ■•$1,245,637,000" 
thereof  insert    $1,233,637,000"; 
strike     $1,248,059,000"  and  in 
nsert  ■$1,238,059,000"; 
strike    $503,462,000"  and  in  lieu 

$479,462,000"; 
strike    $514,436,000"  and  in  lieu 
$481,436,000";  and 
line  16,  strike  "$494,034,000" 
thereof   insert    ■$520,034,000"; 


3  9: 


strike  ■$482,340,000"  and  in  lieu 

$520,340,000":  and 
7,  line  2,  strike  ■$86,519,000" 
tjiereof  insert    $96,519,000":  and 
17,000"    and    in    lieu    thereof 
,000  ■. 

pro   tempore.   The 
from    Illinois    (Mr.    Der- 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at 
ifternoon  I  have  1  felt  like  a 
in  the  wilderness.  I  am 
some  of  the  gyrations  on 
some  of  my  colleagues.  I 
were  as  interested  in  the 
Df  foreign  affairs  5  weeks 
are  today,  but  even  a  be- 
to  an  appreciation  of 
affairs  is  appreciated. 


of 


Let  me  run  through  the  fact  of  life 
for  some  Members  on  why  this  motion 
to  recommit  is  in  order. 

First,  there  was  a  statement  made 
that  this  will  delay  the  bill.  It  will,  for 
30  seconds,  just  as  long  as  it  takes  for 
us  to  bring  it  back  to  the  House. 

I  believe  the  motion  to  recommit  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  House  con- 
ferees in  conference  with  the  Senate. 
What  we  specifically  do— and  I  want 
the  Members  to  be  on  record,  knowing 
that  deep  in  their  hearts  they  know 
we  are  doing  the  right  thing— is  to  re- 
store a  total  of  $64  million  to  the 
International  Communication  Agency 
for  2  years,  and  $15  million  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
which  is  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty. 

Earlier  my  dear  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  had  re- 
ferred to  a  statement  he  made  on 
April  1  which  he  still  maintains— of 
course,  April  1  is  April  Fool's  Day;  a 
strange  coincidence— but  at  the  time 
my  dear  friend  said  as  follows: 

The  time  has  come  to  recognize  that  the 
United  States  International  Communica- 
tions Agency,  including  its  international  sec- 
tion. The  Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  need  to  be  seen 
as  part  of  our  national  security  system,  as 
vital  and  as  necessary  to  our  survival  in  pro- 
grams as  weapons,  manpower,  and  strategic 
concepts. 

Now.  therefore,  inspired  by  the  ora- 
tory, I  have  worked  hard  since  then  to 
see  that  the  misguided  budget  cuts 
coming  from  OMB  do  not  damage 
those  radio  entities  that  my  leader  so 
nobly  defends,  so  the  Members  will 
understand  the  inspiration  for  my  po- 
sition in  addition  to  my  own  strong- 
held  views. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  it 
is  fine  for  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  to 
give  verbal  assurances  that  they  will 
do  the  best  they  can  in  the  conference 
with  the  Senate.  But  the  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  is  the  only 
ball  game  in  town  at  this  time.  If 
Members  want  to  have  funds  designat- 
ed for  Radio  Free  Europe,  for  the  ICA, 
if  they  do  not  support  the  motion  to 
recommit  they  are  merely  trusting  ne- 
gotiations with  the  other  body,  which 
has  shown  itself  reluctant  these  days 
to  meet  the  House  halfway. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  make 
to  my  dear  friend  from  Mississippi  is 
that  my  figures  merely  transfer  funds, 
and  that  the  figures  I  propose  are 
within  the  budget  request.  So.  if  some- 
one is  concerned  about  the  sacredness 
of  the  budget  request,  we  do  not  vio- 
late it. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Any 
motion    offered    by    my    good    friend 


from  Illinois  is  automatically  deserv- 
ing of  the  most  serious  consideration, 
and  in  this  instance.  I  want  to  say  very 
frankly  that  I  am  inclined  to  support 
it.  but  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question. 
Would  the  resources  which  this 
amendment  would  transfer  out  of  the 
account  for  international  organiza- 
tions in  any  way  put  us  in  default  of 
our  obligations  to  the  United  Nations 
or  any  of  its  member  agencies? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  look  at  the  figures  for  the 
original  request  which  was  rejected  5 
weeks  ago,  it  was  lower  at  that  point 
than  the  figures  that  remain  in  the 
bill  after  my  motion  to  recommit.  In 
fact,  after  my  motion  to  recommit 
there  is  an  additional  $10  million  for 
international  organizations  and  con- 
ferences for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  an 
additional  $12  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  real  issue  here  is  the  funds  for 
ICA.  $64  million  over  the  2  years,  and 
primarily  that  would  permit  the  main- 
tenance of  certain  facilities,  some  of 
which  I  ticked  off  earlier— very  key 
countries,  and  of  course  some  of  the 
exchange  programs  which  are  so  valu- 
able. 

To  sum  up.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
that  I  do  not  like  to  tangle  with  the 
leadership  as  I  have.  But  my  concern 
is  for  legitimate  allocation  of  funds  in 
foreign  affairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 
I  think  the  issue  is  well  known  to  ev- 
erybody. The  motion  to  recommit  is 
not  the  only  game  in  town.  We  have 
conferenceable  issues.  We  are  ready  to 
go  to  conference.  Adjustments  are 
going  to  be  necessary  with  respect  to 
the  cultural  and  educational  programs 
we  are  going  to  provide  for.  as  we  have 
pointed  out  earlier. 

So.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
change  the  pending  bill  by  a  motion  to 
recommit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  will 
actually  have  more  flexibility  between 
the  Senate  bill  and  House  bill  as  we  go 
to  conference  to  adjust  these  matter.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  announced  that  the  nays 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  presen*  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 
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The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  63.  nays 
318,  not  voting  52.  as  follows; 
[Roll  Ko.  288] 
YEAS-63 


Anderson 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Beard 

Biaggi 

BroyhiU 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Carman 

dinger 

Conable 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Dannemeyer 

E>eNardLs 

Derwinski 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Blsmchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Byron 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crockett 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 


E^rly 

Eckart 

English 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans ( IN ) 

Fary 

Gray 

Hyde 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

LeBoutiUler 

Lungren 

Marks 

McClory 

McDonald 

McGralh 

Moore 

Murphy 

NAYS-318 

Dixon 

E>organ 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

DjTTially 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fascell 

Fenwick 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Filhian 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  ( Ml ) 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Geidenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


OBrien 

Petri 

Porter 

Ritter 

Roemer 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Simon 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Vento 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Yates 


Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hiler 

HIUU 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  ( CA ) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee , 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 


Hammerschmidt  Matsui 


Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 
Hansen  (UT) 
Harkin 
Harlnett 
Hatcher 


Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 


McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Ox  ley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 


Rahall 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Roberts  (KS) 
RoberU  (SD) 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Roukema 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Russo 
Sabo 
Santini 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Shaw- 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith  (AL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (OR) 


Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Slangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stratton 

Studds 

Slump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Wampler 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirm 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTlNG-52 


Alexander 

Barnard 

Beilenson 

Boiling 

Breaux 

Burton.  John 

Campbell 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coelho 

Corcoran 

Coyne.  William 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daub 

Dellums 

Edgar 


Fazio 

Pish 

Florio 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gilman 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Hall,  Ralph 

Holt 

Ireland 

Jones  (NO 

Lewis 

Luken 

Martin  (ID 

McCloskey 


McCurdy 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mottl 

Napier 

Pepper 

Quillen 

Railsback 

St  Germain 

SUrk 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Tauke 

Washington 

Waxman 

Whitley 

Wilson 


D  1415 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Mottl  for,  with  Mr.  Garcia  against. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD  and  Mr.  AuCOIN 
changed  their  votes  for  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  CARMAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  'yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
question    is    on    the    passage    of    the 
Senate  bill,  as  amended. 
recorded  vote 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  317,  noes 
58.  not  voting  58,  as  follows: 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beard 

BedeU 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

BrowTi  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Carman 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Conable 

Conyers 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Crockett 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (lA) 

Fary 

Fascell 


[Roll  No.  289) 

AYES-317 

Fenwick 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fithlan 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN ) 

Forsythe 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 


Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Mcdory 

McCollum 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MlneU 

Minish 

MiU:heU(NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nowak 

OBrien 

Oakar 


Hammerschmidt  Oberstar 


Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

LeBoutiUier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

LowTy  (WA) 

Lujan 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 


Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Santini 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 
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Solarz 

Stangrland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Strmtton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 


Anderson 
Applegale 
Ash  brook 
Bouquard 
Brown  (CO) 
Carney 
Collins  (TX) 
Craig 

Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W 
Drrwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dowdy 
Dreler 
Early 
Emerson 
English 
Evans  (IN) 
Hall.  Sam 
Hansen  (ID) 


lOT  VOTING-58 


Alexander 

Barnard 

Bellenson 

Boiling 

Breaux 

Burton.  John 

Campbell 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coelho 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coyne.  William 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daub 

Dellums 

Edgar 

Pazio 


pairs: 
On  this 


«ith 


Until 

Mr.  Richmond 
Mr.  Pepper 
Mr.  McCuri  ly 
Mr.  Waxmj  n 
Mr.  Chappell 
Mr.  Fazio 
Mr.  D'Amolirs 
Mr.  Coelho 
Mr.  Barnar  i 
Mr.  Alexar  Jer 
Mr.  Dellurrs 
Mr.  Wright 
Mr.  Stark 
Mr.  Breaux 
Mr.  Ginn 
Mr.  Fowler 
Mr.  Clay 
Mr.  Beilerutn 
Mr.  John  L 
Mr.   Jones 
Luken. 
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Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

NOES-58 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kindness 

Leath 

Lungren 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Paul 

Petri 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Roemer 


Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferettI 


Rousselol 

Rudd 

Russo 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sensenbrennei 

Shelby 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Slump 

TauzIn 

Vento 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weaver 

WhIttaker 


Fish 

Florio 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frost 

Garcia 

Oilman 

Olnn 

Goldwater 

Hall.  Ralph 

Holt 

Ireland 

Jones  (NC) 

Lewis 

Luken 

Martin  (ID 

Mattox 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

Mitchell  (MD) 

D  1430 


Mottl 

Napier 

Nichols 

Pepper 

QuiUen 

Rails  back 

Richmond 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Tauke 

Washington 

Wax  man 

Whitley 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wright 


The  Clerl ;  announced  the  following 


v(  ite: 


For.  with  Mr.  Mottl  against. 

for.     with     Mr.     Mattox 


Mr.  Stokes 

Mr.     Fountain 
against 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  for.  with  Mr 
Nichols  agair  st 

Mr.  Conte  I  or.  with  Mr.  Napier  against. 

furt  [ler  notice: 


with 


with 


with  Mr.  Quillen. 
with  Mr.  Railsback. 
with  Mr.  Tauke. 
with  Mr.  Campbell, 
with  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Corcoran, 
with  Mr.  Lewis, 
with  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane, 
with  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 

with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane, 
with  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois, 
with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
ith  Mrs.  Holt, 
with  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Oilman, 
with  Mr.  Ireland. 
Mr.  Frost, 
with  Mr.  Florio. 
Burton  with  Mr.  Garcia, 
of   North   Carolina  with   Mr. 


Wilson  with  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Williams  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Whit- 


Mr 
Mr 

ley. 
Mr.  Washington  with  Mr.  Stenholm. 
Mr.  Edgar  with  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne. 

So  the  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  CONrEREBS  ON  S.  1193.  DE- 
PARTMENT or  STATE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
FISCAL  YEARS  1983  AND  1983 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  257,  I  move 
that  the  House  insist  on  its  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  bill,  S.  1193,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fas- 

CELL). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectioTi.  the  Chair  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Zablocki, 
Fascell.  Yatron,  Mica,  Broomfield, 
Derwinski,  and  Winn. 

As  additional  conferees,  solely  for 
consideration  of  proposed  section  206 
of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956,  as  contained  in 
section  120(a)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment and  section  120(e)  of  the  House 
amendment:  Messrs.  Dellums,  Faunt- 
ROY,  and  McKiNNEY. 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1445 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  5  P.M.  TOMOR- 
ROW TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  349 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until 
5  p.m.,  Friday,  October  30,  1981.  to  file 
a  report  on  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  349)  to  authorize  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  a  multinational 
force  and  observers  to  implement  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Egypt  and 
Israel. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so  simply 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
whether  or  not  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes,  it  has. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  3517 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  3517)  to  authorize  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence 
status  to  certain  nonimmigrant  aliens 
residing  in  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  to  proceed  for  1  minute  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  this  week  and  next 
week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  will 
yield,  the  action  just  completed  com- 
pletes the  program  for  today  and  for 
the  week,  and  we  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  House  adjourn 
tonight  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday.  But  we  anticipate  only  a  pro 
forma  session  on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  November  3.  because  it 
is  election  day  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  House  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  will  meet 
at  noon  to  consider  1 1  suspensions: 

H.R.  3464.  U.S.C.  title  X  amend- 
ments re  naval  vessels; 

H.R.  4624,  U.S.C.  title  X  amend- 
ments re  DOD  employees; 

H.R.  4625,  return  of  works  of  art  to 
West  Germany; 

H.R.  4792,  U.S.C.  title  X  amend- 
ments re  military  justice; 

H.R.  3598,  Carl  Albert  Research  and 
Studies  Center  Act; 

H.R.  4543.  U.S.C.  title  X  amend- 
ments re  timber  produced  on  military 
installations; 

HR.  4591,  mineral  leasing  laws 
amendments; 

H.R.  3502,  U.S.C.  title  38  amend- 
ments re  VA  and  DOD  shared  medical 
facilities; 

H.R.  1638,  Lacey  Act  amendments; 

H.R.  3942,  commercial  fisheries  re- 
search and  development;  and 

H.R.  3517,  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  amendments. 
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It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
that  all  votes  which  may  occur  on 
these  suspensions  will  be  postponed 
until  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  To  repeat, 
the  House  will  meet  at  noon,  but  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
postpone  any  recorded  votes  occurring 
on  suspensions  until  4  p.m. 

On  Thursday.  November  5,  the 
House  will  meet  at  10  a.m.  and  will 
complete  consideration  on  H.R.  2330, 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  Au- 
thorizations. General  debate  has  al- 
ready been  concluded.  It  is  assumed 
that  we  will  finish  that  legislation  on 
Thursday,  and  that  the  House  will 
either  not  meet  on  Friday  or  meet  in 
pro  forma  session  on  Friday. 

Adjournment  times  will  be  an- 
nounced. Conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  fur- 
ther program  will  be  announced  later. 
That  is  the  schedule  for  next  week. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  our  distinguished  leader  tell  us 
if  we  will  ever  get  to  the  second  con- 
current resolution.  I  realize  that  is  a 
bad  question,  but  I  thought  I  would 
ask  it  anyway. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  the 
statute  requires  that  the  second 
budget  resolution  be  completed  before 
the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
House. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  And  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  that  is  currently  under  discus- 
sion on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware,  neither  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  nor  the  Senate,  nei- 
ther the  Democratic  nor  the  Republi- 
can Party,  has  reached  any  firm  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  timing  of  the 
second  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  When  would  the 
gentleman  guess  it  might  come  up? 
Which  week? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  do  not  think  I  want  to 
hazard  an  opinion  on  that.  I  know 
that  the  leadership  of  both  parties 
and  the  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  both  parties  have  been  dis- 
cussing that  matter.  I  would  assume 
that  it  will  come  up  before  the  18th  of 
December,  the  day  on  which  we  are 
scheduling  the  sine  die  adjournment 
of  the  House.  Other  than  that.  I 
cannot  give  the  gentleman  very  much 
additional  guidance. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  certainly  is 
very  precise. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  precision  is  a  biparti- 
san one.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
opinion  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
about  the  timing  of  this,  not  only  no 
decision,  but  no  opinion.  If  the  gentle- 


man has  any  information  to  the  con- 
trary, I  would  certainly  like  to  hear  it, 
and  I  know  he  is  well  informed  regard- 
ing the  budget. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  respond  to  the  gentleman.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  there  will  probably  be 
a  markup  initiated  next  week  on  the 
budget  resolution.  That  is  why  the  fol- 
lowing week  I  think  we  would  want  to 
be  rather  flexible,  depending  upon  Ar- 
mistice Day  and  what  work  might  be 
required  on  either  side  of  that  day  or 
possible  floor  action  on  that  resolu- 
tion, to  get  it  over  to  the  other  body  in 
time  so  that  they  might  consider  it 
before  that  critical  date  of  the  20th,  so 
far  as  the  continuing  resolution  is  con- 
cerned. Although  my  understanding  is 
that  the  other  body  is  not  inclined  to 
move  on  the  second  budget  resolution 
until  sometime  after  we  have  resolved 
the  continuing  resolution.  That  is  not 
what  this  Member  would  prefer,  be- 
cause I  think  the  more  orderly  process 
would  be  completion  of  the  second 
budget  resolution,  then  a  continuing 
resolution.  But  because  there  is  the 
difference  between  this  body  and  the 
other  body,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  said,  we  will  have  to 
work  that  out  between  the  two  parties 
and  the  two  bodies. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  might  also  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  would  yield  further, 
for  the  advance  information  of  Mem- 
bers who  may  not  have  otherwise 
heard  it.  it  is  the  intention  for  the 
House  not  to  be  in  session  through  the 
entire  Thanksgiving  week.  When  we 
conclude  business  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 16,  we  will  be  out  of  session  the 
entire  week  beginning  November  23. 
Members  might  make  plans  according- 
ly. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING   SPEAKER   TO   EN- 
TERTAIN    MOTIONS     TO     SUS- 
PEND  RULES   ON   WEDNESDAY. 
NOVEMBER  4,  1981 
Mr.    FOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  entertain  mo- 
tions to  suspend  the  rules  on  Wednes- 
day, November  4,  1981. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM    MONDAY, 

NOVEMBER  2.          1981.         TO 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER       4, 
1981 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Monday  next,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  noon  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  2.  1981 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OF      NAME 
COSPONSOR 


OF 
OF 


WITHDRAWAL 

MEMBER     AS 

H.R.  3364 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  name  as  cosponsor  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  3364. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIFTY-ONE    DEFERRALS    TOTAL- 
ING       $1,260.6        MILLION-MES- 
SAGE   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
OF    THE     UNITED    STATES     (H. 
DOC.  NO.  97-105) 
The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Apropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  51  deferrals  totaling  $1,260.6 
million. 

Forty-nine  of  the  deferrals  totaling 
$763.7  million  represent  the  third 
group  in  a  series  that  I  am  transmit- 
ting deferring  fiscal  year  1982  funds 
made  available  by  the  Continuing  Res- 
olution, P.L.  97-51.  The  other  two  de- 
ferrals, totaling  $496.9  million,  repre- 
sent withholdings  of  funds  carried 
over  from  1981  that  will  not  be  needed 
until  later  this  fiscal  year. 

The  49  deferrals  of  funds  made 
available  by  P.L.  97-51  are  being  taken 
in  accord  with  the  stated  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  minimal  and  tem- 
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porary 
Continuirig 
November 
special 
to  restrai^i 
Congress 
regular 
fiscal  yea  ■ 
with  my 

Deferrals 
olution   are 
message 
the    Pres 
and  agencies 
carried 
Appropri4ted 


Federal 
Agency. 

The  detkiils 
tained  in 


fu^iding  for  the  duration  of  the 

Resolution  which  expires 

20,  1981.  As  indicated  in  my 

of  October  20.  I  plan 

spending  to  insure  that  the 

has  the  opportunity  to  enact 

appropriations  for  the  entire 

at  levels  that  are  consistent 

revised  budget  request. 

under  the  Continuing  Res- 
included   in   this   special 
for   Funds   Appropriated   to 
dent    and    ten    departments 
The  deferrals  of  funds 
over  from   1981  affect  Funds 
to  the  President  and  Ihe 
Emergency       Management 


of  each  deferral  are  con- 
he  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  WHite  House,  October  29,  1981. 


PAY  CA? 
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ENDANGERS  RECRUIT- 
AND      RETENTION      OF 
PERSONNEL 


(Mr.  H<PYER  asked  and  was  given 

to  address  the  House  for  1 

to  revise  and  extend  his 

and      include      extraneous 


and 


an 


permission 
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matter.) 
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HOpTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
article  appearing  in  the 
Post  which  discussed  in 
serious  nature  of  the  brain 
the  Federal  Government 
the  artificial  cap  on  pay. 
Speaker,  I  include  in  the 
letter  sent  to  me  by  Gen. 
Keith,  the  commanding  of- 
U.S.  Army  Material  Devel- 
Readiness  Command.  In 
General  Keith  vividly  de- 
the  pay  cap  is  adversely 
the  recruitment  and  reten- 
managers  and  professionals 
to  perform  logistic  support 
the  U.S.  Army, 
spoken  previously  on  this 
relationship  between  in- 
cjffered  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
efficient  management  of 
bureafcracy.  General  Keith's  letter 
now  descr  bes  how  this  pay  cap  endan- 
gers this  c  ountry's  professional  and  ef- 
ficient mmagement  of  our  defense 
system.  Only  weeks  ago  this  body 
voted  to  g  ve  our  Armed  Forces  a  well- 
deserved  i  nd  long-overdue  pay  raise.  I 
supported  that  pay  hike,  as  did  most 
of  my  coll  ?agues.  because  it  was  in  this 
country's  best  interest  to  offer  ade- 
quate compensation  to  those  who 
defend  th  s  Nation.  Yet  there  remain 
level  civilians  and  uniformed 
)f  our  armed  services  whose 
frozen.  In  the  Army's 
major  generals  receive 
compensation  as  brigadier 
^r.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  you 
unc  erstand  the  debilitating 
problems  resulting  from  such  a 
in  pay. 


By  November  20.  the  House  must 
again  enact  a  continuing  appropria- 
tions bill.  That  bill  can  serve  as  a  vehi- 
cle to  address  this  dangerous  erosion 
of  talent  from  our  civil  service  and 
from  our  armed  services.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  General  Keith's 
comments,  and  I  look  forward  to  at 
least  a  partial  lifting  of  the  pay  cap 
during  the  next  continuing  appropria- 
tion. 

Headquarters.  U.S.  Army  Materi- 
el Development  and  Readiness 
Command, 

Alexandria,  Va.,  October  20,  19S1. 
Hon.  Steny  H.  Hoyer, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoyer:  During  my  visit  to  your 
office  on  16  October  1981,  you  expressed  an 
interest  in  problems  associated  with  pay 
compression  among  senior  civilian  and  mili- 
tary executives  in  the  Federal  service. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  support  of 
elimination  of  the  current  pay  cap  is  that 
increased  responsibility  should  merit  in- 
creased compensation.  For  the  corps  of  top 
executives  in  government  service,  compensa- 
tion is  limited  to  the  Congressionally  im- 
posed ceiling  of  $50,112.  although  their  as- 
signed responsibilities  may  increase. 

In  DARCOM.  as  of  31  August  1981.  there 
were  about  1,675  civilian  employees  covered 
by  the  pay  cap.  These  included  585  GS-14's; 
984  GS-15's  and  106  SES.  Based  on  the  gov- 
ernment-wide projections,  DARCOM  will 
have  2,077  employees  at  or  above  the  pay 
cap  by  end  1981,  3,053  by  1983  and  3,900  by 
1984.  In  addition,  all  general  officers  are 
now  capped  at  a  base  .salary  of  $4,176  per 
month.  In  past  years,  general  officers  at  the 
three  and  four  star  level  have  been  capped. 
Last  year's  pay  raise  brought  the  two  star 
generals  under  the  pay  cap  and  this  year 
Brigadier  Generals  joined  the  group.  With 
this  situation  existing,  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  as  many  as  four  levels  of 
supervision  receive  the  same  salary  despite 
significantly  different  levels  of  responsibil- 
ity. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  should  be  no 
surprise  that  the  private  sector  becomes 
more  attractive  to  senior  civilian  executives. 
Consequently,  the  Federal  sector  is  experi- 
encing increasing  difficulty  in  finding  and 
retaining  people  for  its  jobs.  Our  recent  re- 
cruiting efforts  among  prestigious  universi- 
ties and  private  corporations  have  resulted 
in  comments  such  as.  "Accordingly,  I  do  not 
feel  free  to  submit  nominations  for  this  or 
similar  government  positions  until  the  Con- 
gress takes  some  sensible  actions  about  sala- 
ries for  our  Senior  Executive  Service,"  and 
"The  private  sector  consistently  offers  sub- 
stantially better  compensation  packages,  re- 
location allowances  and  other  l)enefits  than 
does  the  Federal  service,  and  does  not  re- 
quire extensive  personal  employment  and  fi- 
nancial disclosures.  It  is  unfortunate,  but 
clearly  it  is  true,  that  for  these  reasons  the 
Government  service  at  this  time  does  not 
offer  competitive  opportunities." 

We  are  not  only  finding  it  more  difficult 
to  fill  our  higher  level  positions,  but  we  are 
also  losing  key  personnel.  For  example,  we 
have  147  Senior  Executive  Service  positions 
in  DARCOM.  Since  January  1980.  26  have 
retired  because  of  the  pay  cap.  In  addition, 
we  have  indications  that  SES  personnel  are 
leaving  us  for  positions  in  the  private  sector 
because  of  salary  limitations.  As  a  result  of 
these  factors.  I  now  have  over  40  vacancies 
among  my  SES  positions. 


While  it  has  long  been  recognize  that 
money  itself  is  not  the  prime  factor  for  at- 
tracting and  retaining  the  kind  of  people 
that  we  need  for  Army  leadership,  the 
present  situation  defies  logic.  I  believe  that 
it  can  have  a  very  serious  impact  on  our 
future.  Even  though  the  present  pay  cap  af- 
fects only  senior  level  civilians  and  military. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  perception  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities  among  our  future  lead- 
ers. Continuation  of  pay  compression  will 
drive  the  best  talent  away  and  leave  us  with 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  attaining  a 
lower  grade  that  pays  as  well  as  the  more 
demanding  higher  positions. 

With  the  emphasis  now  being  placed  on 
Defense,  we  must  be  able  to  recruit  and 
retain  top  managers  and  professionals  to 
perform  our  research,  development,  mate- 
riel acquisition  and  logistic  support  mis- 
sions. I  sincerely  believe  that  the  pay  cap 
must  be  lifted  in  order  to  attract  and  Iceep 
the  talent  we  need  to  do  our  part.  Your  sup- 
port in  this  regard  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  R.  Keith. 
General,  USA.  Commanding. 


1981  PRESIDENTIAL  RANK 
AWARD  RECIPIENTS 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Rep- 
resentative from  the  10th  Congre- 
sional  District  of  Virginia,  I  have  first- 
hand evidence  of  the  dedication,  integ- 
rity, and  professionalism  of  Federal 
employees.  Several  of  my  constituents 
have  recently  been  honored  for  their 
outstanding  achievements  and  ex- 
traordinary service  in  Government. 
These  Federal  employees  have  re- 
ceived the  1981  Presidential  rank,  and 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize their  special  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments. The  award  recipients  from 
my  congressional  district  are:  Jimmie 
D.  Hill,  Lester  P.  Lamm,  George  O. 
Hipps,  Jr..  Harvey  J.  Wilcox,  and  Alan 
G.  Forssell. 

Jimmie  D.  Hill  of  McLean,  Va.,  is  vis- 
iting the  House  today  and  I  would  like 
to  inform  my  colleagues  about  his  out- 
standing service  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Space  Systems,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Jimmie 
Hill  has  key  responsibility  for  the 
design,  development,  acquisition,  and 
management  of  classified  space  pro- 
grams established  in  response  to  vital 
and  overriding  national  requirements. 
As  the  budget  authority  for  the  Office 
of  Space  Systems,  he  is  responsible  for 
fiscal  management,  budget  construc- 
tion, and  preparation  of  congressional 
testimony  for  an  annual  program 
amounting  to  billions  of  dollars.  Based 
primarily  on  his  evaluations  of  their 
critical  national  importance  within 
specified  financial  constraints,  major 
space  projects  are  initiated,  modified, 
or  discontinued.  Successful  and  timely 
formulation   of  the   Air   Force's   pro- 
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gram  to  improve  satellite  support  to 
operational  military  commanders  is 
credited  to  Mr.  Hill's  efforts.  He  con- 
fers regularly  with  high-ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  defense  and  intelligence 
communities  and  represents  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  on  several  com- 
mittees that  have  a  major  impact  on 
the  formulation  of  national  space 
policy.  Mr.  Hill  was  awarded  the  rank 
of  meritorious  executive  in  1980. 

LESTER  P.  LAMM,  MLEAN,  VA..  EXECUTIVE  DIREC- 
TOR, FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION,  DE- 
PARTMENT or  TRANSPORTATION 

Since  June  1973.  Lester  P.  Lamm  has 
served  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration.  He 
is  one  of  the  top  career  officials  of  the 
agency,  which  administers  the  Federal 
Government's  largest  grants  program. 
Mr.  Lamm  has  successfully  guided  the 
FHWA  and  the  federally  aided  high- 
way program  through  a  period  of  vast 
change,  brought  on  by  new  legislative 
requirements,  new  national  priorities, 
and  unprecedented  fiscal  constraints. 
Mr.  Lamm  has  led  the  Highway  Ad- 
ministration in  redirecting  its  national 
highway  program  in  response  to  major 
legislation  passed  in  1974,  1976,  and 
1978,  designed  to  meet  energy,  envi- 
ronmental, and  economic  needs. 
During  his  26  years  with  FHWA  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Mr. 
Lamm  has  progressed  from  his  initial 
hiring  as  a  highway  engineer  trainee 
through  numerous  diverse  and  de- 
manding assignments  to  his  present 
senior  executive  position. 

GEORGE  O.  HIPPS,  JR.,  ANNANDALE,  VA.,  ASSOCI- 
ATE GENERAL  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
rOR  HOUSING,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
UREAN  DEVELOPMENT 

George  Hipps  has  provided  excellent 
management,  support,  guidance,  and 
unparalleled  experience  in  multifam- 
ily  and  single-family  housing  develop- 
ment for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  He  is  recog- 
nized as  the  principal  underwriting  of- 
ficial with  regard  to  HUD  mortgage  in- 
surance programs,  and  is  an  acknowl- 
edged expert  on  Government  mort- 
gage insurance  and  loan  policies.  He 
was  instrumental  in  starting  the  mi- 
nority business  enterprises  construc- 
tion program.  Because  of  his  sustained 
record  of  managerial  excellence,  Mr. 
Hipps  has  served  as  a  troubleshooter 
for  many  complicated  program  areas 
in  HUD.  inheriting  problems,  analyz- 
ing them,  and  working  out  successful 
solutions.  He  is  nationally  recognized 
throughout  HUD  and  with  industry 
groups  in  the  housing  and  mortgage 
fields. 

HARVEY  J.  WILCOX.  ARLINGTON.  VA..  GENERAL 
COUNSEL.  OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 

Harvey  Wilcox,  one  of  the  Navy's 
top  civilian  attorneys,  is  a  national  au- 
thority on  procurement  law.  He  has 
overall  responsibility  for  the  profes- 
sionalism and  quality  of  legal  counsel 
of  the  260  attorneys  in  various  com- 


mand components  of  the  Navy's  Office 
of  the  General  Counsel.  In  addition  to 
this  knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  pro- 
curement law  and  policy,  he  is  respon- 
sible for  congressional  relations,  envi- 
ronmental and  health  law.  antitrust 
law,  bankruptcy,  fraud  claims,  litiga- 
tion, military  and  civilian  personnel 
law,  intelligence,  and  other  sensitive 
areas.  Mr.  Wilcox  has  been  a  principal 
adviser  in  major  ship  claims  settle- 
ments and  earlier  this  year  was  in- 
volved in  the  successful  resolution  of 
longstanding,  sensitive  differences  l>e- 
tween  the  Navy  and  certain  of  its  sup- 
pliers. He  is  recognized  as  an  excellent 
manager  who  has  developed  a  highly 
productive  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel.  Mr.  Wilcox  was  awarded  the 
rank  of  meritorious  executive  in  1980. 

ALAN  G.  FORSSELL.  ARLINGTON.  VA..  DIRECTOR. 
SURFACE  SHIP  SYSTEMS  COMMAND.  NAVAL  SEA 
SYSTEMS  COMMAND.  DEPARTMENT  OF  NAVY 

Alan  G.  Forssell  is  credited  as  being 
the  person  most  responsible  for  the 
nuclear  propulsion  plant  design  of  the 
Nimitz  class  aircraft  carrier,  and  with 
the  successful  integration  of  that 
plant  with  the  carrier's  overall  design. 
The  Nimitz  class  carriers  are  the  larg- 
est, most  advanced  and  complex  war- 
ships in  the  world  and  are  vitally  im- 
portant to  our  Nation's  defense.  As  Di- 
rector of  the  Surface  Ship  Systems  Di- 
vision for  the  past  9  years.  Mr.  Fors- 
sell has  been  responsible  for  the  tech- 
nical direction  and  management  of  re- 
search, development,  design,  testing, 
and  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plant  systems.  This  required 
not  only  a  high  degree  of  technical  ex- 
pertise, but  also  strong  financial  and 
personnel  management  abilities,  which 
Mr.  Forssell  has  exhibited.  Mr.  Fors- 
sell has  been  involved  in  sensitive 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  and  reactor 
plan  work  for  over  25  years  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  developing  major 
manuals  used  to  perform  that  work. 
Among  his  peers  in  Government  and 
the  private  sector,  he  is  highly  es- 
teemed both  as  an  engineer  and  as  a 
manager. 

Actions  such  as  these  should  help  to 
reinstill  the  public's  confidence  in  a 
capable,  productive,  and  motivated 
work  force.  Such  confidence  must  be 
reinstilled  if  Government  is  to  become 
more  effective. 

Public  employees  too  often  feel  that 
their  efforts  go  unnoticed,  that  their 
achievements  do  not  matter.  My  mes- 
sage to  you  today  is  very  clear— civil 
servants  are  a  vital  part  of  Govern- 
ment. My  constituents  we  are  honor- 
ing today  are  examples  of  our  Govern- 
ment's finest  resource— the  employees 
who  meet  their  day-to-day  obligations 
in  service  to  their  country. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  NAVAL 
ORDER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for   1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  attending 
the  Biennial  Congress  of  the  Naval 
Order  of  the  United  States,  held  in 
San  Diego.  October  19-20.  1981.  The 
Naval  Order  is  the  oldest  military  sup- 
port organization  in  the  United 
States— Adm.  George  Dewey  hero  of 
Manila  Bay  was  a  cofounder  some  110 
years  ago.  It  remains  committed  today 
as  in  the  past  to  furthering  policies 
which  will  enhance  our  Nation's  secu- 
rity. 

At  its  recent  congress,  the  Naval 
Order  adopted  several  resolutions 
which  make  clear  its  determination  to 
support  policies  calling  for  increased 
military  expenditures  and  a  resolute 
stance  of  opposition  to  the  predatory 
aggression  of  Soviet  communism.  Els- 
pecially  noteworthy  are  the  Order's 
warnings  about  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism in  our  own  hemisphere,  not 
through  the  free  progress  of  ideas,  but 
through  a  systematic  program  of  sub- 
version and  military  force  directed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  ponder  the  wise  counsel  of 
the  Order's  resolutions  as  we  make 
daily  decisions  that  affect  the  future 
of  our  great  Republic. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

Whereas  the  Naval  Order  of  the  United 
States  is  the  oldest  organization  for  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  having  been 
founded  July  4.  1890:  and. 

Whereas  it  has  a  long  history  of  support 
for  the  U.S.  Navy  and  other  maritime  serv- 
ices from  the  orginal  recruiting  of  sute  mi- 
litia through  the  passage  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Act  and  in  more  recent  times,  support 
for  the  current  administration  in  increasing 
naval  power:  and. 

Whereas  the  Naval  Order  and  its  members 
were  importantly  active  in  the  organization 
of  the  Navy  League  as  a  civilian  arm  of  the 
Navy  and  the  organization  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Naval  Order  does 
hereby  extend  to  the  Navy  League  its  con- 
gratulations and  thanks  for  the  great 
progress  it  has  made  and  the  great  support 
it  has  given  and  is  giving  to  the  Navy,  and 
further,  that  the  Naval  Order  proposes  to 
said  organization  a  joint  effort  on  Navy  Day 
1982  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  Naval 
power  to  the  American  people. 

Whereas  the  United  States  Navy  over  the 
past  decade  has  declined  from  a  position  of 
relative  strength  to  a  status  where  the  rela- 
tive strength  compared  to  Soviet  power 
marks  a  dangerous  trend;  and. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  in  the  same 
period  greatly  increased  its  naval  forces  to  a 
point  where  they  now  are  capable  of  chal- 
lenging U.S.  naval  power  all  over  the  world: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Naval  Order  hereby 
commends  the  present  administration  for 
iu  decision  to  support  increased  naval  ap- 
propriations, and  strongly  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  support  all  incentives  to  bring  the 
U.S.  Navy  up  to  a  600  ship  level  and  a  com- 
parable fighting  strength  at  the  earliest 
date  feasible. 
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t  lis  has  given  the  Soviet  Union 

o  support  increasingly  bolder 

at  gression:  and 

ttiere  is  basis  for  concern  that 

may  next  use  these  forces  in 

and  Yugoslavia:  and. 
the  Soviet   Union   has  demon- 
u  iwillingness  to  live  by  intema- 
aiid, 
the    United    States    is    the   one 
that  can  stop  Soviet  expansion- 
th^efore.  be  it 

the  Naval  Order  of  the  Uriited 
the  United  States  adopt  a  Na- 
of  Peace  Through  Strength, 
principles  of  which  would  be:  ( 1 ) 
and  unite  the  national  will 
ation  to  achieve  this  goal  of 
freedom.  (2)  to  achieve  overall 
naval  technological  superiority 
et  Union.  (3)  to  create  a  strate- 
a  civil  defense  which  would 
citizens  against  nuclear  war  at 
as  to  Soviets  defend  their  citi- 
iccept  no  arms  control  agree- 
n  any  way  jeopardize  the  secu- 
Jnited  States  or  its  allies,  or 
into  a  position  of  military  in- 
to reestablish  effective  security 
capabilities,  (6)  to  pursue 
■nilitary  means  to  roll  back  the 
cojnmunism,  (7)  to  help  our  allies 
-Communist  countries  defend 
abamst  Communist  aggressions, 
n^intain  a  strong  economy  and 
erseas  sources  of  energy  and 
materials, 
will  lake  the  combined  efforts 
Df  organizations  to  achieve  the 
a  National  Strategy  of  Peace 
Strength:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

the  Naval  Order  of  the  United 
it  will  join  the  Coalition  for 
Strength  to  work  with  other 
for  the  adoption  of  a  National 
I'eace  Through  Strength:  How- 
Order  reserves  to  itself  the 
its  own  decisions  as  to  how 
shall  be  applied  on  individual 
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society  to  shortages  and  stop- 
very  critical  strategic  raw 
as   magnesium,   cobalt   and 


aluminum,  as  well  as  nickel,  zinc  and  tung- 
sten. Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Naval  Order  does 
hereby  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  ensure  access  to  such  strategic 
supplies  by  making  certain  that  the  United 
States  defense  forces  available  to  defend 
such  areas  are  adequate,  including  advanced 
high  performance  long  range  aircraft  like 
the  B-1.  the  F-14,  and  the  A-6.  and  that  the 
Navy  carrier  force  be  maintained  and  aug- 
mented, preferably  with  nuclear  carriers, 
and  that  all  the  military  services  are  able  to 
recruit  and  retain  high  caliber  people. 

Whereas  it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  Cuba  and  Libya  are  joined  to- 
gether in  an  effort  through  terrorism,  sub- 
version and  armed  intervention  to  subvert 
various  governments  on  the  African  conti- 
nent: and. 

Whereas  Communist  governments  have 
already  been  established  in  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique through  which  guerrilla  attacks 
continue  to  be  made  on  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  an  anti-communist  govern- 
ment: and. 

Whereas  the  Clark  Amendment  has  pro- 
hibited aid  being  furnished  to  the  pro-West- 
ern opponents  of  these  communist  govern- 
ments: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Naval  Order,  That  the 
F*resident.  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Congress  be.  and  they  are  hereby  urged  to 
repeal  the  Clark  Amendment,  and  they  are 
urged  to  support  pro- Western  opposition  to 
all  guerilla  actions  supported  by  the  com- 
munist supported  governments  in  Angola 
and  Mozambique. 

Whereas  the  tentative  sucess  of  the  all- 
volunteer  military  service  continues  to  be 
questionable,  and  should  in  any  event  be  re- 
inforced by  some  more  positive  policy  of  re- 
cruitment: and. 

Whereas  most  other  nations  of  the  world 
have  provided  for  some  sort  of  required 
military  or  naval  service:  Now  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved.  That  the  Naval  Order  urge  Con- 
gress to  adopt  some  form  of  Universal  Serv- 
ice system  whereby  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try be  required  to  participate  in  some  form 
of  national  service,  governmental  or  commu- 
nity, military  or  non-military,  for  some  pre- 
scribed period  of  time. 

Whereas  authoritative  recent  studies  have 
indicated  the  need  for  more  trained  and 
ready  Reservists  in  time  of  mobilization: 
and. 

Whereas  such  Reserves  are  a  cost  effec- 
tive addition  to  our  nation's  mobilization  ca- 
pability: Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Naval  Order.  That  Con- 
gress be  urged  to  provide  appropriate  incre- 
ments to  bring  the  Naval  Reserve  up  to  vali- 
dated manpower  requirements,  and  that  ap- 
propriate equipment  and  training  be  made 
available,  including  the  assignment  of  ships 
needed  for  Naval  Reserve  training. 


POPULATION      EXPANSION      CAN 
FOREDOOM    SUCCESS    OF   FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks      and      include      extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
addressed  the  House  previously  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  the  question  of  how 
population  control  bears  on  the  poten- 


tial for  success  of  our  programs  of  eco- 
nomic development  assistance. 

It  is  no  secret  that  many  of  the 
Third  World  nations  represented  at 
the  recent  conference  at  Cancun  have 
rates  of  population  growth  that  fore- 
doom any  possible  assistance  program 
from  any  chance  of  improving  the  eco- 
nomic lot  of  their  average  citizens. 

President  Reagan  faced  very  power- 
ful emotions  arising  from  the  dispari- 
ties in  the  world  between  the  wealthy, 
industrial  nations  and  the  poor,  devel- 
oping countries. 

But  just  as  we  cannot  expect  eco- 
nomic growth  in  those  nations  which 
ignore  sound  economic  policies,  nei- 
ther can  we  expect  such  growth  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  the 
common  man  where  it  is  outraced  by 
expanding  population. 

I  would  hope  this  very  obvious  fact 
is  one  laid  on  the  table  and  fully  and 
carefully  considered  in  our  delibera- 
tions with  the  leaders  of  those  peoples 
for  whom  American  aid  means  so 
much. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  extraordinarily  perceptive  article 
on  this  subject  from  the  October  26. 
1981  issue  of  Newsweek  and  urge  my 
colleagues  consideration  of  its  mes- 
sage. 

The  Toughlove  Solution 
(By  Garrett  Hardin) 

Why  should  the  United  States  be  con- 
cerned with  the  suffering  of  poor  countries? 
TAvo  sorts  of  reasons  are  given,  one  moral 
and  the  other  prudential. 

The  prudential  reasons  are  plausible,  but 
basically  unsound.  We  are  told  that  if  we 
don't  take  care  of  a  poor  nation  it  might 
attack  us.  Nonsense.  Modem  warfare  is  so 
expensive  that  even  rich  nations  cannot 
afford  it.  If  a  poor  country  can't  afford 
bread,  it  certainly  can't  afford  guns.  Inter- 
national terrorism  comes  cheaper,  of  course. 
So  long  as  there  is  envy  in  the  world— which 
is  forever— terrorism  will  be  a  tempting 
option.  The  answer  to  terrorism  is  police 
action:  this  is  not  a  perfect  answer,  but  it  is 
the  best  there  is. 

What  about  this:  "If  we  don't  take  care  of 
poor  people  in  their  own  countries,  won't 
they  migrate  into  ours?"  Unfortunately, 
there  are  2.5  billion  poor  people  in  the 
world,  and  they  are  increasing  by  40  million 
per  year.  We  cannot  possibly  keep  up  with 
thLs  need.  Our  responsibility  is  to  keep  our 
country  from  being  overwhelmed  by  immi- 
grants. The  responsibility  of  each  poor 
country  is  to  keep  the  excess  population 
from  being  produced. 

Lesson:  What  remains  are  the  moral  rea- 
sons for  helping  other  countries,  and  these 
are  weighty.  But  we  must  remember  what 
we  have  learned  from  domestic  experiences: 
We  can't  solve  social  problems  by  blindly 
throwing  money  at  them.  We've  had  a  salu- 
tary lesson  in  the  development  of  India  and 
China  during  the  past  three  decades.  Since 
1950  India  has  received  massive  foreign  aid 
from  many  countries,  but  China  from  only 
one  country  (the  Soviet  Union)  and  that 
only  until  1957.  At  the  outset  the  two  coun- 
tries were  equally  miserable  and  had  equally 
poor  prospects.  Today?  Without  question 
the  people  of  China  are  far  better  off.  For- 
eign aid  did  not  rescue  India  from  poverty; 
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lack  of  aid  did  not  handicap  China.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  that  China  did  so  well  precisely 
because  she  was  not  "helped"  by  "aid." 

Back  in  1945  Mao  Tse-tung  committed 
China  to  a  policy  of  "regeneration  through 
our  own  efforts."  Fertilizers  and  factories 
are  spendid  things,  but  far  more  important 
than  technology  is  what  is  inside  the  heads 
of  men  and  women.  Foreign  aid  can  supply 
technology:  the  people  must  be  willing  to 
make  the  social  changes  that  will  make 
technology  work. 

It  is  essential  that  we  distinguish  between 
crisis  and  crunch.  When  an  earthquake 
killed  23.000  people  in  Guatemala  in  1976. 
that  was  a  crisis.  The  world  responded  gen- 
erously, and  it  should  have.  But  when  thou- 
sands—or millions— of  people  die  of  starva- 
tion in  an  overpopulated  country  like  Bang- 
ladesh, what  we  are  confronted  with  is  not  a 
crisis  but  a  crunch.  Ninety-four  million 
Bangladeshi  live  in  an  area  the  size  of 
Iowa— which  has  only  3  million  people. 
Bangladesh,  with  its  fertile  soil  and  a  cli- 
mate that  permits  three  crops  as  year,  is  a 
rich  country,  but  not  rich  enough  to  add 
three-quarters  of  an  Iowa  every  year  to  a 
population  already  30  times  as  large.  Direct 
food  aid  to  such  a  country  merely  subsidizes 
further  destructive  population  growth. 

Sensing  that  gifts  are  bad.  we  generate  eu- 
phemisms to  hide  our  tracks.  "Concession- 
ary rates  of  interest"  is  a  euphemism: 
anyone  who  can  borrow  money  at  3  percent 
when  the  going  rate  is  8  percent  is  getting  a 
gift.  A  loan  forgiven  is  certainly  a  gift.  Poor 
countries  ask  for.  and  get,  loan  after  loan. 
As  their  debt  mounts,  the  burden  of  "servic- 
ing the  debt  "—paying  the  interest— becomes 
unbearable.  Finally,  since  foreclosure  is  out 
of  the  question,  the  lender  has  no  choice 
but  to  forgive  the  debt. 

Drugs:  Way  back  in  1953  John  Poster 
Dulles  saw  the  direction  foreign  aid  was 
taking.  ""You  know."  he  said  to  a  friend,  ""aid 
is  like  opium.  There  are  withdrawal  pains 
when  you  remove  it."  I  think  we  have  now 
reached  the  stage  when  foreign-aid  addicts 
should  be  subjected  to  the  "cold  turkey " 
treatment.  Most  of  the  world's  wretched- 
ness is  caust^d  by  the  crimch  of  overpopula- 
tion, which  will  only  be  made  worse  by  the 
drug  called  "aid."  That  this  drug  is  addictive 
is  shown  in  a  statement  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Kenya  in  1980:  "No  country  can 
maintain  its  economic  independence  with- 
out assistance  from  the  outside. "  What  a 
long  way  from  Mao,  and  what  a  curious  def- 
inition it  implies  of  "independence"! 

Now  that  rich  countries  are  catching  on  to 
the  corruption  of  the  word  ""loan,"  poor 
countries  are  taking  a  different  tack:  they 
are  demanding  concessions  in  foreign  trade. 
They  want  to  be  paid  more  than  market 
prices  for  their  exports  and  to  buy  at  less 
than  the  market— gifts  under  another  name. 
Times  are  changing.  Notice  what  is  hap- 
pening to  parenting.  We  are  releaming  what 
has  been  known  for  thousands  of  years:  love 
must  be  combined  with  discipline.  Recently, 
a  group  of  American  parents,  driven  to  dis- 
traction by  their  children's  drug  taking  and 
rampant  hedonism,  joined  forces  to  lay 
down  the  law  to  their  children— with  love. 
These  parents  meet  to  exchange  ideas,  and 
they  meet  with  their  children  to  say. 
"Shape  up  or  ship  out."  Significantly,  the 
parents  called  their  organization  Toughlove. 
Courage:  Toughlove  parenting  is  perilous, 
but  it  has  at  least  the  possibility  of  solving 
problems  permissiveness  has  created. 
Toughlove  takes  courage.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren clear  out.  This  Is  hard  on  parents,  but 
they  accept  the  risk  because  the  alternative 
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of  continuing  to 
havlor  Is  worse. 

Relations  among  nations  must  be  guided 
by  Toughlove,  too.  Spokesmen  for  poor  na- 
tions now  threaten  us  with  the  loss  of  their 
love  if  we  do  not  give  them  everything  they 
demand.  We  must  be  prepared  to  lose  their 
love  out  of  genuine  concern  for  the  long- 
term  Interests  of  their  people.  Most  of  the 
poor  countries  are.  In  fact,  rich— rich  In  nat- 
ural resources.  It  Is  their  governments,  usu- 
ally, that  are  poor. 

To  realize  a  country's  inherent  richness,  a 
government  must  see  to  it  that  population 
matches  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land. 
China  has  shown  how  to  use  incentives  and 
disincentives  to  work  toward  this  goal. 
China's  methods  may  not  be  acceptable  ev- 
erywhere, but  the  goal  should  be  universal. 
Each  country  must  choose  the  means  that 
meshes  with  Its  culture.  Outsiders  can  fur- 
nish the  technology  of  birth  control,  but 
EK>pulatlon  control  must  grow  out  of  the  will 
of  the  people,  expressed  through  their  polit- 
ical decisions. 

There  is  no  survival  without  self-reliance, 
which  c&nnot  be  donated  from  the  outside. 
Self-reliance  must  be  generated  Inside  each 
nation,  by  the  people  themselves.  There  Is 
no  other  way. 


FBI  FINGERPRINT  CUTBACKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  office 
has  recently  been  contacted  by  several 
constituents,  including  a  county  judge 
and  two  sheriffs,  expressing  great  con- 
cern over  the  suspension,  by  the  FBI, 
of  certain  fingerprint  identification 
services  provided  under  Public  Law  92- 
544.  The  suspension  of  these  services 
became  effective  on  October  1,  1981. 

These  constituents  impressed  on  me 
the  ominous  potential  for  dangerous 
consequences  resulting  from  this 
change  in  policy.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  suspension  was  considered  neces- 
sary because  of  a  backlog  of  unproc- 
essed requests  resulting  from  budget- 
ary restraints,  that  led  to  a  reduction 
in  staff  in  the  fingerprint  identifica- 
tion division.  These  constraints  came 
at  a  time  of  increasing  demand  for 
services  due  to  the  rapidly  escalating 
crime  rates  in  all  our  States.  Specifi- 
cally, as  of  September  1.  the  average 
processing  time  for  requests  had  in- 
creased to  27  workdays. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's new  policy,  discretionary  services 
provided  under  Public  Law  92-544  to 
consumers  such  as  banking  institu- 
tions, the  securities  industry,  and 
State  and  local  employment  and  li- 
censing authorities,  are  suspended 
until  a  user  fee  system  can  he  imple- 
mented, effective  October  1,  1982. 

I  certainly  concur  with  the  Depart- 
ment's feeling  that  this  lengthy  back- 
log cannot  be  tolerated.  Particularly 
where  it  interferes  with  prompt  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  I  do  question  whether 
all     the     services     under    suspension 


should  be  canceled.  Although,  from  a 
technical  perspective,  these  consumers 
are  not  law  enforcement  agencies, 
their  indirect  contribution  to  effective 
law  enforcement  in  this  country 
should  not  be  underestimated.  Indeed, 
without  the  cooperation  of  private 
concerns  and  State  licensing  agencies, 
our  efforts  to  curb  crime  will  be  seri- 
ously undermined. 

For  instance,  in  New  York,  the  deci- 
sion to  suspend  these  services  has  seri- 
ously interfered  with  effective  licens- 
ing of  handguns.  I  assume  the  same  is 
true  of  other  States  which  have  at- 
tempted on  the  State  level  to  keep 
handguns  out  of  the  hands  of  known 
criminals.  Also,  fingerprint  checks  of 
prospective  employees  in  sensitive  in- 
dustries such  as  education,  banking, 
and  gambling  prevent  the  infiltration 
of  those  concerns  by  convicted  crimi- 
nals. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  at  a  mlni- 
mimi,  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  reevaluate  its  sweeping  deci- 
sion to  suspend  these  services  to  all 
discretionary  users.  Services  should  be 
continued  to  institutions  that  make 
considerable  contributions  to  law  en- 
forcement. I  believe  we  can  all  see  the 
difference  between  the  licensing  of  a 
barber  or  beautician  or  real  estate 
salesman,  and  a  coimty  judge  who. 
under  law,  is  required  to  have  an  FBI 
fingerprint  check  before  issuing  a  li- 
cense for  firearms.  Or  for  employment 
of  someone  in  the  educational  system 
who  will  be  dealing  with  our  children. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  the  De- 
partment should  attempt  to  institute 
the  user  fee  system  in  advance  of  the 
current  projects  date,  which  is  1  year 
away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mention  this  at  this 
time,  as  I  believe  a  majority  of  Mem- 
bers would  be  anxious  to  see  that  the 
FBI  continue  to  assist  the  States  in 
this  important  issue.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  fails  to  implement 
some  modifications  in  its  present  pro- 
gram, I  suggest  that  the  Congress  may 
have  to  consider  amending  Public  Law 
92-544  to  make  mandatory  at  least 
some  of  the  more  important  services 
provided  by  that  law.# 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL JOINT  VENTURE 
ACT  OF  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  International 
Joint  Venture  Act  of  1981,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  resolve  several  problems 
which  have  arisen  in  connection  with 
the  application  of  the  actual  potential 
entrant  antitrust  doctrine  to  joint  ven- 
tures between  U.S.  companies  and  for- 
eign companies. 
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it  is  not  uncommon  for 
Companies  to  enter  into  co- 
urrangements  with   foreign 
which  are  not  currently 
in  the  United  States  but 
under  the  actual  potential 
dofctrine,  l)e  characterized  as 
pop.ential     competitors.     Our 
businessmen     have    taken 
initiajtives  in  order  to  obtain  val- 
techpology,  supplemental  prod- 
materials,  and  access  to 
marketing,  and  manufac- 
Such    arrangements 
strengthen  the  U.S.  compa- 
domespcally  but  frequently  serve 
international  interest  by 
companies  to  expand 
markets. 

potential   entrant   doc- 
applied  to  prohibit  an 
between  a  company  and  a 
cbmpetitor  of  that  company 
ground  that  its  effect  may  be 
y  to  lessen  competition,  a 
section  7  of  the  Clayton 
preventing  the  potential  com- 
entering  the  marketplace 
As  applied  to  agreements 
wholly  between  American 
the  potential  entrant  doc- 
leen  useful  in  encouraging 
preserving  a  competitive  domestic 
and  I  have  no  quarrel 
the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
ght  to  apply  this  doctrine 
ventures   between   American 
companies,  however,  our 
n^erest  has  not  always  been 
.  A  joint  venture  arrange- 
in  fact,  preserve  American 
temporarily  precluding  entry 
competitor  and  providing 
with  the  resources  it 
remain  viable  and  competi- 
all  aware  of  the  domestic 
'irhich  have  been  grievously 
or  even  entirely  eliminated 
forjeign  competition  which   is 
or   with   regard   to   which 
companies  have  had  no  opportu- 
ne gotiate   agreements   which 
safeguard  our  national  interest 
American     industrial 
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from  a  case  in  which  an 
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by    the    Federal    Trade 

to  sell  its   interest   in   a 
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Yamaha  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  which  it 
had  entered  into  a  joint  venture  agree- 
ment in  1972.  That  joint  venture  in- 
volved the  sharing  of  technology  and 
provided  that  the  parties  would  have 
equal  interests  in  an  outboard  motor 
manufacturing  facility.  The  FTC  chal- 
lenged this  undertaking  under  section 
7  of  the  Clayton  Act  as  well  as  section 
5  of  the  FTC  Act,  but  an  administra- 
tive law  judge  found  that  the  anticom- 
petitive effects  of  the  joint  venture 
were  outweighed  by  the  procompeti- 
tive  effects.  Specifically,  these  were 
the  addition  of  a  new  line  of  Mariner 
outboard  motors  to  be  sold  by  Bruns- 
wick in  the  American  market  and  the 
enhancement  of  Yamaha's  potential 
for  future  independent  entry  into  the 
market  at  the  end  of  the  joint  venture. 
The  FTC,  however,  reversed  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judge's  decision  and 
after  additional  hearings  by  the  ALJ 
the  Commission  issued  an  order  re- 
quiring Brunswick,  Mariner,  and 
Yamaha  to  rescind  the  joint  venture 
agreement  and  collateral  agreements. 
It  also  required  Brunswick  and  Mari- 
ner to  sell  to  Yamaha  their  stock  hold- 
ings in  the  joint  manufacturing  facili- 
ty at  a  set  price.  This  decision  has 
been  upheld  by  the  Eighth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 

In  my  judgment,  this  action  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  unfairly 
deprives  an  American  company  of  a 
fair  market  price  for  its  interest  in  a 
successful  joint  venture,  and  jeopard- 
izes the  continued  supply  of  products 
from  that  joint  venture  to  the  Ameri- 
can company  at  a  reasonable  cost.  All 
of  this  will  be  very  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  foreign  company  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  an  instance  in 
which  a  foreign  company  was  so  treat- 
ed by  its  own  government  in  similar 
circumstances.  In  situations  such  as 
this,  it  should  be  our  practice  to  act 
from  an  awareness  of  our  broader  na- 
tional interest. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  does  not  sanction  joint  venture 
agreements  which  are  between  Ameri- 
can companies  and  which  might  vio- 
late the  actual  potential  entrant  doc- 
trine. Nor  does  it  sanction  a  joint  ven- 
ture between  an  American  company 
and  a  foreign  company  if  the  latter  is 
already  substantially  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  commerce  in  the  United 
States  as  the  joint  venturers  would 
propose  to  share.  I  support  our 
present  policy  in  these  areas.  It  will, 
however,  allow  an  American  company, 
such  as  Brunswick,  to  join  temporarily 
with  one  or  more  foreign  companies  to 
engage  in  a  line  of  commerce  in  which 
the  foreign  companies  do  not  now 
compete  in  this  country  even  though 
one  or  more  of  them  is  a  potential 
competitor  in  the  United  States.  It  re- 
quires that  the  joint  venture  be  termi- 
nable at  the  will  of  any  party  thereto 
no  later  than  10  years  after  the  date 
the  joint  venture  is  formed.  This  in- 


sures that  while  joint  venture  sanc- 
tioned by  the  bill  may  defer  the  day  of 
entry  of  a  foreign  potential  competi- 
tor, it  will  not  preclude  entry  indefi- 
nitely. And  any  foreign  company  is 
free,  of  course,  not  to  enter  into  a 
joint  venture  with  an  American  com- 
pany but  to  enter  on  its  own  into  the 
American  marketplace.  My  bill  simply 
provides  protection  for  limited-term 
arrangements  between  U.S.  companies 
and  foreign  companies  not  presently 
in  the  American  market  in  the  same 
line  of  commerce,  and  by  providing 
such  protection  I  would  hope  it  would 
encourage  more  such  arrangements. 
To  provide  this  protection  appears  to 
me  to  be  an  effective  way  to  insure 
that  more  American  companies  will 
survive  and  prosper  in  a  highly  com- 
petitive world  market  and  more  jobs 
for  Americans  will  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  here- 
with the  text  of  the  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  today: 

H.R.  4868 
A  bill  to  clarify  the  application  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  with  respect  to  certain  joint  ven- 
tures which  promote  the  international 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  businesses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•'International  Joint  Venture  Act  of  1981". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  health  and  productivity  of  United 
States  businesses  have  become  increasingly 
dependent  upon  their  ability  to  compete  ef- 
fectively in  world  markets. 

(2)  To  compete  effectively  in  world  mar- 
kets. United  States  businesses  find  it  advan- 
tageous and  often  necessary  to  enter  into 
certain  limited  joint  venture  arrangements 
with  foreign  businesses,  through  which 
United  States  businesses  obtain  valuable 
technology,  supplemental  product  lines,  raw 
materials,  access  to  new  export  markets, 
and  access  to  distribution,  marketing,  and 
manufacturing  facilities. 

(3)  United  States  businesses  are  currently 
discouraged  from  entering  into  such  joint 
ventures  by  the  application  of  certain  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States  to  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  foreign  businesses 
which  are  not  currently  competitors  in  the 
United  States  but  which  may.  under  the 
"actual  potential  entrant"  doctrine,  be  char- 
acterized as  future  potential  competitors. 

(4)  Such  application  of  the  antitrust  laws 
reduces  the  competitiveness  of  United 
States  businesses  in  world  markets  and  is 
not  necessary  to  promote  the  entry  of  for- 
eign competitors  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
mote the  international  competitiveness  of 
United  States  businesses  by  permitting 
them  to  participate  in  certain  limited  inter- 
national joint  ventures. 
Sec  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)  the  term  "United  States  person" 
means  an  individual  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  partnership,  corporation, 
or  other  legal  entity  organized  under  the 
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laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  the  term  "foreign  person"  means  any 
person  other  than  a  United  States  person. 

Sec.  4.  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  18)  and  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prohibit  a  United  States 
person  from  entering  into  any  contract  or 
agreement  providing  for  the  establishment, 
or  the  performance  of  the  business  of.  a 
joint  venture  or  to  prohibit  the  acquisition 
or  ownership  by  a  United  States  person  of 
stock,  other  capital,  or  assets  of  a  joint  ven 
ture  if  such  joint  venture— 

(1)  is  formed  by  only  such  United  States 
person  and  one  or  more  foreign  persons, 

(2)  does  not  engage,  or  is  not  Intended  to 
engage,  in  any  line  of  commerce  In  the 
United  States  in  which  such  foreign  person, 
or  any  person  controlling,  controlled  by.  or 
under  common  control  with  such  foreign 
person,  is  actually  and  substantially  en- 
gaged in  the  United  States  at  the  time  such 
joint  venture  is  formed. 

(3)  Is  terminable  at  the  will  of  any  party 
to  such  joint  venture  no  later  than  10  years 
after  the  date  such  joint  venture  is  formed, 
and 

(4)(A)  provides  for  the  exchange  of  li- 
censes, patents,  trade  secrets,  or  other  forms 
of  technology,  or 

(B)  provides  access  to  raw  materials  or  to 
distribution,  marketing,  or  manufacturing 
facilities. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  proceeding  which  is  pending  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

D  1500 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
issue  of  effective  U.S  competition  in 
world  markets  and  the  proper  role  of 
U.S.  companies  doing  business  with 
multinational  and  foreign-based  con- 
cerns in  American  markets  is  one  that 
the  House  is  both  familiar  with  and  has 
attempted  for  sometime  to  reconcile. 

Our  intent  should  be  to  foster  U.S. 
trade  interests  and  lower  prices  for  the 
American  consumer.  For  that  reason  I 
share  my  distinguished  colleague's 
concern  on  the  implications  of  the 
recent  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals decision  on  joint  ventures  and 
the  so-called  actual  potential  entrant 
concept. 

The  court  upheld  the  application  of 
an  FTC  doctrine  developed  in  theory 
that  limits  the  kinds  of  agreements 
that  U.S.  companies  involved  in  multi- 
national trade  can  engage  in. 

In  the  case  before  the  court,  Bruns- 
wick Corp.,  an  American  concern  and 
Yamaha  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Japan,  en- 
tered into  a  joint  venture  to  manufac- 
ture and  market  outboard  motors.  As 
part  of  the  agreement,  Brunswick 
bought  an  equal  interest  with  Yamaha 
in  a  company  called  Sanshin-Kogyo 
Co.,  Ltd.,  limited  and  contributed 
Brunswick  technology  and  know-how 
to  make  the  venture  a  success. 


The  PTC  challenged  the  venture  on 
the  ground  that  it  restrained  trade  by 
preventing  Yamaha  from  capturing  a 
share  of  the  U.S.  market  independent- 
ly. In  fact,  Yamaha  had  previously  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  the  U.S.  market 
on  its  own  and  It  failed  rather  miser- 
ably. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  give  the  PTC 
authority  to  proscribe  this  type  of  an 
arrangement.  Nor  do  I  see  the  value  of 
an  extraterritorial  application  of  U.S. 
antitrust  law  that  has  no  better  effect 
than  to  damage  U.S.  business  inter- 
ests, to  lessen  competition  in  the  mar- 
ketplace and  deny  to  U.S.  consumers 
the  lower  prices  that  result  from  com- 
petition. 

The  court's  judgment  dissolves  the 
joint  venture  and  requires  Brunswick 
to  sell  its  Sanshin  stock  to  Yamaha. 
The  result  will  be  to  give  to  Yamaha  a 
competitive  edge  in  both  the  world 
and  U.S.  markets. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  act  quickly  and  favor- 
ably on  the  International  Joint  Ven- 
ture Act  to  clear  up  the  limits  on  the 
doctrine  upon  which  the  FTC  predi- 
cated its  very  unwise  judgment. 

I  fully  concur  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  who  has  in- 
troduced legislation  to  correct  this 
misreading  of  the  act  and  I  join  him  as 
a  cosponsor  in  this  legislation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Monop- 
olies and  Commercial  Law  will  give 
this  issue  the  consideration  it  deserves 
promptly  and  will  correct  the  errors 
inherent  in  the  FTC's  unfortunate 
misreading  of  Congress  intent. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  his  statement  and 
for  his  support  and  for  his  excellerit 
Japanese  pronunciation  and  for  his 
willingness  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  HUD  ROCKDALE  APART- 
MENTS FIASCO  REVISITED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  years 
ago,  in  February  1978,  as  a  result  of  an 
Inspector  General's  report  which  I 
had  requested,  the  Subcommittee  on 


Housing  and  Community  Development 
of  the  House  Banking,  Finance,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  held  hear- 
ings to  investigate  a  spectacular  exam- 
ple of  mismanagement  in  a  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment multifamily  housing  project.  I 
was  concerned  that  the  fiasco  involv- 
ing that  project,  the  Rockdale  apart- 
ment project  in  Atlanta,  might  l)e 
simply  one  example  of  a  broader  prob- 
lem in  the  Department's  management  . 
practices. 

Construction  of  the  Rockdale  apart- 
ment project  began  in  1968.  The  build- 
ing was  finished  and  the  apartment 
complex  occupied  in  1972.  Four  years 
later  the  project  had  to  be  completely 
torn  down— demolished  by  order  of 
HUD— resulting  in  a  total  waste  of 
almost  5  million  taxpayer  dollars  in 
addition  to  the  human  and  social  loss 
of  these  housing  facilities.  Investiga- 
tors looking  into  the  project  found 
faulty  work  by  construction  contrac- 
tors, inadequate  performance  by  the 
supervisory  architect,  improper  ap- 
proval of  construction  change  orders, 
and,  perhaps  most  alarming,  poor  per- 
formance by  HUD  inspectors  and  their 
supervisors.  The  HUD  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's report  further  indicated  that 
this  project  was  not  an  isolated  case, 
but  indicative  of  a  nationwide  prob- 
lem. As  a  result  of  these  hearings, 
HUD  promised  to  improve  its  monitor- 
ing of  the  construction  of  housing 
projects  to  catch  other  mismanaged 
ventures  before  they  reached  the  dis- 
aster stage,  and  to  prevent  outrages 
like  the  Rockdale  apartments  from  oc- 
curring again. 

Today,  3  years  later,  we  have  a  new 
report  by  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment's Inspector  General.  And  we 
find,  to  our  disgust,  that  the  new- 
report  yet  again  reveals  serious  mis- 
management of  funds  in  the  construc- 
tion and  adminstration  of  housing 
projects.  This  new  report  would  have, 
hopefully,  disclosed  the  progress  that 
HUD  had  made  since  the  Rockdale 
project  fiasco  hearings.  Regrettably 
that  was  not  what  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's report  revealed. 

In  an  audit  of  inspection  procedures 
and  practices  for  16  projects  in  the  At- 
lanta region,  the  Inspector  General 
found  a  large  number  of  unreported 
deficiencies  in  their  design  and  con- 
struction. According  to  the  report, 
more  than  600  construction  deficien- 
cies were  found  "that  should  have 
been  but  were  not  reported  by  staff  or 
fee  inspectors  during  their  inspec- 
tion." More  than  100  of  these  deficien- 
cies were  considered  "especially  signif- 
icant." If  these  especially  significant 
weaknesses  are  not  corrected,  the  re- 
sults "could  adversely  affect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  residents. " 

At  a  time  when  we  are  struggling  to 
get  a  grip  on  the  ever-increasing  Fed- 
eral budget  and  runaway  deficit  spend- 
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to  take  more  serious  action 
n^atter,  and  I  have  contacted 
Congressman    Henry 
who  now  chairs  the  Sub- 
on  Housing  and  Communi- 
to  hold  hearings  to 
it  further.  If  the  findings 
audit  report  accurately 
the  manner  of  development 
of  multifamily  hous- 
proje*ts  in  general,  a  great  deal  of 
taxpayer's     dollars     are     being 
these  projects.  The  single 
at   the   Rockdale   apart- 
pifcject  cost  the   taxpayers  $5 
"fhree  years  and  two  IG  re- 
we  are  told  that  expensive 
are  necessary  to  salvage  16 
projjects  in  the  Southeast  region, 
will    we   ultimately 
abuse  to  be,  and  how  long 
aefore  we  stop  it?  The  time  is 
us,  then  who  will?# 


wic  espread 


SOLVING  DEVELOPING  NATIONS' 
ENERGY  PROBLEMS 

The  SIlEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 

fijom  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  rec- 

f  )r  5  minutes. 

BllDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  1- 

I  (eech  at  the  opening  of  Tues- 

ses^ion,  I  mentioned  a  hearing  I 

last  week  with  Dick  Ottin- 

subject  of  our  hearing  was 

tiie  developing  nations  of  the 

V4orld    to    meet    their   energy 


than  anything  else,  the  focal 
hat  hearing  was  the  Reagan 
administration's  opposition  to  the 
opening  5f  an  energy  window  at  the 
World  B  ink.  This  is  a  proposal  that 
was  discv  ssed  at  the  U.N.  Conference 
on  New  ind  Renewable  Energy  which 
was  held  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  this  past 
August.  The  United  States  stands 
alone  as  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
that  acti^  ely  opposes  this  idea. 


At  our  hearing  last  week,  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Department  ex- 
plained that  our  Government's  opposi- 
tion to  the  energy  affiliate  is  based 
upon  the  notion  that  this  proposal 
would  result  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
bureaucracy  at  the  World  Bank  and 
would  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  money. 

Robert  S.  McNamara,  our  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  immedi- 
ate past  president  of  the  World  Bank, 
also  testified  at  the  hearing.  He  ex- 
plained very  clearly  that  creation  of 
the  proposed  energy  affiliate  would 
not  create  any  new  bureaucracy.  And 
he  stated  that  it  would  not  necessarily 
have  any  foreseeable  impact  on  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  McNamara's  re- 
marks were  very  well  reported  by  the 
Oil  Daily,  a  trade  paper  that  is  widely 
read  throughout  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  October 
22  issue  of  the  Oil  Daily. 

Also,  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  same 
publication  the  following  day. 

The  Oil  Daily's  editorial  takes  issue 
with  recent  suggestions  by  the  Reagan 
administration  that  the  Third  World 
nations  must  solve  their  energy  prob- 
lems by  themselves,  without  signifi- 
cant assistance  from  the  developed 
countries  such  as  the  United  States. 
After  noting  the  importance  and  se- 
verity of  the  energy  problem,  the 
newspaper  states,  "The  solution  does 
not  lie  in  telling  Third  World  nations 
to  help  themselves." 

The  Oil  Daily  editorial  concludes: 

Energy  and  mineral  resources  in  the  world 
demand  that  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  western  industrialized  sector  take  the 
economic  needs  of  the  Third  World  serious- 
ly. To  not  do  so  today  would  be  to  invite  se- 
rious consequences  25  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
view  that  we  will  have  to  wait  25  years 
to  see  the  negative  impact  of  the 
course  our  Government  is  pursuing 
today.  I  believe  the  consequences  will 
be  felt  much  more  immediately,  in 
terms  of  diminished  export  opportuni- 
ties for  American  companies  and  in- 
creased demand  placed  on  the  world's 
limited  resources  of  conventional 
fuels.  Otherwise,  I  have  no  disagree- 
ment with  the  Oil  Daily's  thoughtful 
editorial,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 

[From  the  Oil  Daily.  Oct.  22.  1981] 
McNamara  Says  World  Bank  Energy 
AwiLiATE  Won't  Create  Bureaucracy 

(By  Donna  Smith) 

Washington.— A  World  Bank  energy  affil- 
iate would  not  create  a  new  bureaucracy, 
nor  would  it  have  much  effect  on  the  U.S. 
budget.  Robert  McNamara,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  told  a  joint  House  panel 
Wednesday. 

An  energy  affiliate  could  expsmd  energy 
development  within  Third  World  countries 
■with  little  or  no  call  on  the  U.S.  federal 
budget."  McNamara  told  members  of  the 


Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Conservation 
of  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Environment  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee. 

He  said  the  U.S.  would  buy  itself  more  se- 
curity by  putting  its  marginal  money  into 
Third  World  development  assistance  than 
by  spending  it  on  military  superiority.  If  the 
federal  government  cannot  find  a  way  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  development  assist- 
ance. McNamara  said,  "then  it  ought  to  con- 
sider shifting  funds. 

"I  am  saying  that  as  a  former  secretary  of 
defense,"  McNamara  added. 

OPENING  a  window 

McNamara  said  the  energy  affiliate  at  the 
World  Bank  would  in  reality  be  little  more 
than  "opening  a  window"  devoted  to  energy 
lending  and  would  not  involve  the  creation 
of  a  new  bureaucracy  as  had  been  argued  by 
the  Reagan  administration. 

The  World  Bank  energy  spending  pro- 
gram includes  adding  $16  billion  to  the  $14 
billion  that  has  been  earmarked  for  energy 
loans  from  fiscal  1982  through  1986.  McNa- 
mara said. 

The  money  can  be  raised  through  finan- 
cial markets,  in  which  case  it  would  not  add' 
to  the  U.S.  budget.  He  told  the  panel  the 
bank  has  never  lost  money  on  a  loan  be- 
cause of  its  strict  lending  policies. 

McNamara  said  he  believed  increased 
World  Bank  energy  lending  would  spur  pri- 
vate sector  energy  investment  in  developing 
countries.  He  said  that  at  least  four  U.S.  oil 
companies  have  talked  to  him  about  World 
Bank  backing  on  loans. 

McNamara  said  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Califor- 
nia has  talked  to  him  about  a  project  in 
Thailand,  where  the  company  was  willing  to 
assume  the  financial  risks  in  developing  a 
field  but  wanted  the  World  Bank  to  loan 
money  to  build  a  pipeline  to  the  field. 

Other  companies  with  projects  who  have 
indicated  they  would  like  World  Bank  pro- 
tection. McNamara  said,  are  Phillips  Petro- 
leum, for  a  project  in  the  Ivory  Coast,  Chev- 
ron for  a  project  in  the  Sudan,  and  Gulf  Oil 
Co.  for  a  project  in  Pakistan. 

The  World  Bank  energy  affiliate  will  be 
discussed  at  the  21-nation  economic  talks 
scheduled  to  begin  Thursday  in  Cancun, 
Mexico.  President  Reagan  is  likely  to  stand 
alone  in  opposition  to  development  of  the 
energy  affiliate. 

He  is  likely  to  argue  to  the  leaders  of  the 
eight  industrialized  and  14  developing  coun- 
tries who  will  be  represented  at  the  meeting 
that  the  private  sector  should  be  relied 
upon  in  Third  World  energy  development. 

[Prom  the  Oil  Daily.  Oct.  23,  1981] 
Energy  and  the  Third  World 

President  Reagan  has  conveyed  his  ad- 
ministrations view  that  the  nations  of  the 
Third  World  should  essentially  help  them- 
selves if  they  expect  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  industrialized 
countries.  While  the  idea  got  a  predictably 
frosty  reception  at  the  international  confer- 
ence in  Cancun,  Mexico,  the  view  is  under- 
standable considering  the  United  States* 
lack  of  success  in  its  foreign  aid  efforts.  The 
time  is  long  past  when  anyone  seriously  be- 
lieves problems  of  the  developing  nations 
can  be  solved  by  simply  throwing  money  at 
them. 

When  it  comes  to  energy  and  the  Third 
World,  however,  it's  not  so  easy  to  dismiss 
those  countries'  pleas  for  assistance.  In  con- 
trast to  industrialized  nations,  where  the 
rate  of  increase  in  energy  demand  has  al- 
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ready  declined  in  recent  years,  developing 
countries"  demand  rates  will  rise  more 
quickly  than  ever.  The  World  Bank  notes  in 
its  World  Development  Report  1981  that  oil 
importing  developing  countries'  energy  in- 
tensities will  rise  between  now  and  1990— 
from  4.3  to  4.4  barrels  per  $1,000  of  gross  do- 
mestic product.  That  takes  into  consider- 
ation the  Impact  of  rising  prices;  without 
such  increases,  developing  countries  would 
have  raised  their  consumption  from  1980"s 
13.7  million  barrels  per  day  oil  equivalent  to 
24.3  million  b/d  oil  equivalent  by  the  end  of 
the  decade  Instead  of  the  currently  project 
ed  24  million  b/d  oil  equivalent. 

And  because  demand  in  the  Third  World 
has  not  declined  as  much  as  in  the  industri- 
alized nations,  developing  countries  which 
currently  account  for  only  14  percent  of 
world  commercial  energy  demand  (with  a 
quarter  of  that  still  supplied  by  fuel  wood 
and  other  non-commercial  sources)  are  ex- 
pected to  raise  their  share  of  total  world 
consumption  to  18  percent  by  1990.  accord- 
ing to  the  World  Bank  study.  It  adds  that 
rising  prices  will  help  make  energys  bite 
out  of  developing  countries'  revenues  climb 
from  pre-1973  levels  of  4  to  5  percent  to  a 
projected  1990  level  of  10  to  12  percent. 

Finally,  the  report  notes,  "the  growing 
scarcity  of  traditional  fuels  is  the  energy 
crisis  in  much  of  the  developing  world. 
Shortages  are  not  a  new  problem  in  those 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
where  population  growth  and  the  need  to 
cletir  land  for  agricultural  use  have  long  put 
pressure  on  forests.  But  they  are  noW  much 
exacerbated  as  the  higher  prices  of  conven- 
tional energy  raise  the  demand  for  tradi- 
tional fuels,  especially  for  charcoal  in  urban 
areas.  And  demand  for  construction  materi- 
als and  pulp  and  paper,  of  course,  continues 
to  grow." 

The  challenge  raised  by  the  Third  World 
to  the  developing  nations  in  this  context  is 
not  a  new  one.  Weeks  before  the  opening  of 
the  Cancun  conference,  the  importance  of 
narrowing  the  economic  gaps  between  the 
two  sectors  was  raised  as  the  major  theme 
to  be  discussed.  Despite  the  previously  men- 
tioned poor  track  record  of  U.S.  foreign  aid, 
however,  the  solution  does  not  lie  in  telling 
Third  World  nations  to  help  themselves. 

Several  Third  World  leaders  are  aware  of 
this.  In  discussing  the  problem,  they  agree 
that  money  is  not  enough.  What's  needed  is 
technical  assistance  from  the  industrialized 
nations  to  help  promote  developing  coun- 
tries' industrial  growth.  The  commonly  used 
phrase  "technology  transfer  "  almost  implies 
a  kind  of  giveaway,  suggesting  the  United 
States  and  other  western  countries  turn 
over  proven  management  expertise  to  the 
developing  nations.  That,  too.  is  simplistic. 

What's  needed,  instead,  is  a  partnership 
between  the  resource-rich  developing  coun- 
tries and  the  technology-rich  industrialized 
nations.  Members  of  the  Organization  of  Pe- 
troleum Exporting  Countries  often  refer  to 
a  "new  economic  order,"  based  on  their  oil 
influence.  U.S.  oil  companies  have  not  ig- 
nored the  possibilities,  either:  Robert  McNa- 
mara, a  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  as 
well  as  former  president  of  the  World  Bank, 
told  two  House  subcommittees  this  week 
that  Union,  Phillips,  Gulf  and  Standard  of 
California  have  each  shown  interest  in 
Third  World  projects  provided  the  World 
Bank  is  able  to  provide  adequate  financial 
safeguards.  McNamara  said  the  answer  was 
to  back  plans  for  a  World  Bank  energy  affil- 
iate, something  the  Reagan  administration 
opposes. 

Energy  and  mineral  resources  in  the  world 
demand  that  the  United  States  and  the  rest 


of  the  Western  industrialized  sector  take 
the  economic  needs  of  the  Third  World  seri- 
ously. To  not  do  so  today  will  be  to  invite  se- 
rious consequences  25  years  from  now.* 


BENJAMIN  BOGOMOLNY— THE 

CONGRESSIONAL       VIGIL       ON 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Vigil  on 
Soviet  Jewry.  I  want  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  today  to  the  case  of 
Benjamin  Bogomolny.  Benjamin  Bo- 
gomolny  is  a  35-year-old  mathemati- 
cian who  was  prevented  from  leaving 
the  Soviet  Union  with  his  family  in 
1970  and  subsequently  has  been  har- 
assed repeatedly. 

Bogomolny  first  applied  for  an  exit 
visa  in  1966  along  with  his  parents. 
When  his  parents  and  his  three  sisters 
received  visas  in  1970.  Bogomolny  was 
instead  drafted  into  the  Soviet  Army. 
After  his  discharge  in  1972,  he  reap- 
plied for  an  exit  visa  but  was  refused 
under  a  Soviet  law  which  prohibits 
emigration  within  5  years  of  serving  in 
the  army.  Bogomolny  now  has  been 
out  of  the  army  for  9  years  but  still  is 
not  permitted  to  be  reunited  with  his 
family. 

In  these  9  years,  his  apartment  has 
been  ransacked  and  his  possessions 
painted  red,  his  books  on  Judaism 
have  been  confiscated,  and  his  tele- 
phone service  has  been  discormected 
repeatedly.  When  Bogomolny  helped 
organize  a  symposium  on  Jewish  cul- 
ture in  1976,  he  was  searched  by 
Soviet  officials  and  all  correspondence 
pertaining  to  the  symposium  was  con- 
fiscated. This  unjust  treatment  vio- 
lates the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  very  deep  concern 
for  the  basic  rights  and  the  well-being 
of  Benjamin  Bogomolny. 

The  case  I  have  described  today  is 
evidence  that  mistreatment  of  Jews 
wishing  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  really  is  not  limited  to  the 
better-known  cases  of  Anatoly  Schar- 
ansky,  Viktor  Brailovsky,  and  others. 
As  the  Congressional  Vigil  on  Soviet 
Jewry  helps  document,  this  tragic 
problem  is  all  too  common. 

I  want  to  commend  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  participate  in  this  vigil 
and  who  have  done  so  much  to  focus 
attention  on  the  many  abuses  we  hear 
of.  Benjamin  Bogomolny  and  all 
Soviet  Jews  deserve  nothing  less  than 
justice  and  freedom. • 
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Dickinson  motion  to  table  the  Schroe- 
der  motion  on  S.  815.  I  meant  to  vote 
against  this  motion  (rollcall  No.  287) 
to  table  Representative  Schroeder's 
amendment.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Collins) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  inadvertently  voted  for  the 


PUBLIC  LANDS  CONSERVATION. 
REHABIUTATION.  AND  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing,  with  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  MoEEETT.  Mr.  Cokte.  Mr. 
RoYBAL.  and  Mr.  Bereuter.  the  Public 
Lands  Conservation,  Rehabilitation, 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  program 
to  conserve,  rehabilitate,  and  improve 
our  Nation's  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources by  utilizing  the  untapped  ener- 
gies and  abilities  of  our  Nation's 
youth. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  deteriorated  condition  of  our 
public  lands  and  community  resources, 
including  parks,  rangelands,  wildlife 
refuges,  forests,  water  resources,  fish- 
ery facilities,  historic  and  cultural 
sites,  and  urban  facilities.  All  have 
become  subject  to  increasing  public 
use  and  resource  production  demands. 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
has  reported  that  135  million  acres  of 
rangeland  are  in  substandard  condi- 
tion, and  another  63  million  acres 
suffer  from  significant  soil  erosion. 
Ancient  ruins  standing  on  public  lands 
are  being  ravaged  by  pot  hunters  and 
vandals.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  reported  that  the  National 
Park  Service  alone  needs  $1.6  billion 
to  correct  health  and  safety  deficien- 
cies in  our  national  parks. 

Indeed,  recreation  use  has  placed  in- 
creasing demands  on  our  Nation's 
lands  and  resources.  The  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  recently  tes- 
tified that  visitation  to  many  of  our 
national  parks  is  up  20  to  25  percent 
this  year.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  a  200-percent  increase 
in  land-based  recreation  activities  in 
our  national  forests  by  the  year  2000. 
and  a  322-percent  increase  in  water- 
based  recreation  by  2030.  SUte  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Parks  Department  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  have  testified 
that  many  State  parks  have  been 
"loved  to  death"  by  the  increasing  visi- 
tor load.  City  parks  have  also  suffered 
from  overuse  and  neglect. 

At  the  same  time  that  public  use  is 
growing,  the  backlog  of  needed  conser- 
vation work  continues  to  grow  also- 
work  in  reforestation,  timber  stand  im- 
provement, rangeland  management, 
historical  and  cultrual  site  preserva- 
tion, fish  culture  and  habitat  mainte- 
nance, road  and  trail  contruction  and 
maintenance,  erosion  and  flood  con- 
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trol.  fire  pr;ventlon,  energy  conserva- 
tion. reclamMion  of  strip  mined  lands, 
and  other  si  milar  activities.  Such  work 
is  needed  n  our  communities  and 
urban  cent*  rs  as  well,  for  improving 
waterfronts  repairing  city  parks  and 
community  facilities,  conserving 
energy,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  clear  that,  with  present  reduc- 
tions in  agency  budgets  and  personnel, 
the  work  wc  uld  otherwise  not  be  done. 
Yet  the  Pe<leral  Government  has  the 
responsibility  to  assure  the  continued 
productivity  of  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources, as  veil  as  to  control  Govern- 
ment spenqing.  We  must,  therefore, 
find  creativ^  and  economical  solutions 
for  our  resotirce  problems,  to  meet  our 
human  neec  s  and  to  prevent  the  decay 
of  our  publii :  lands. 

ovE]  ivirw  or  legislation 

The  bill  w  )uld  establish  a  youth  con- 
servation wc  rk  program,  modeled  after 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the 
1930's.  The  purpose  of  the  program 
would  be  to  :arry  out  conservation  and 
rehabilitatic  n  projects  on  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  Indian  lands  by  estab- 
lishing con^rvation  centers  and  em- 
ploying youhg  men  and  women.  Em- 
phasis would  be  given  to  hiring  disad- 
vantaged youths  auid  youths  who  live 
in  areas  of  h  igh  unemployment. 

The  profram  would  be  funded 
through  198  J  by  using  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral revenues  generated  from  various 
leasing  and  permitting  activities— oil 
and  gas  leiising,  timber  cutting,  et 
cetera— by  t  le  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior and  Agriculture.  At  least  40  per- 
cent of  the  funding  would  go  to  States 
for  State-baled  programs. 

The  Secret^ary  of  the  Interior  would 
administer  the  program,  with  the  co- 
operation ol  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  provde  assistance  to  various 
agencies  to  establish  and  operate  resi- 
dential and  nonresidential  conserva- 
tion centers. 

Conservation  projects  carried  out 
through  thi(  program  would  include 
conservatior  of  forests,  fish,  wildlife, 
rangelands,  soils;  revitalization  of 
urban  areas  and  preservation  of  his- 
toric and  cultural  sites;  development 
and  mainter  ance  of  recreational  areas, 
roads,  trails,  waterfronts,  ports,  rail- 
road beds,  rights-of-way,  and  strip 
mined  land;  control  of  erosion,  floods, 
pollution,  aad  pests;  and  energy  con- 
servation an  1  production  of  renewable 
resources. 

Work  woi  Id  be  done  on  publicly 
owned  and  [ndian  land,  and  on  non- 
public land  where  public  benefits 
accrue  or  reimbursement  is  obtained. 

Program  igencies.  which  may  in- 
clude Pedenil.  State,  local,  and  tribal 
government  bodies  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations would  apply  to  the  Secretary 
to  establish  conservation  centers  to 
carry  out  p  ojects.  Centers  would  be 
selected  to  increase  the  enrollment  of 
economicallj ,  socially,  physically,  and 


educationally  disadvantaged  youths 
and  youths  from  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment. 

Enrollees  must  be  unemployed,  be- 
tween ages  16  and  25— for  summer  pro- 
grams, between  15  and  21— and  citi- 
zens, lawful  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States  or  lawfully  admitted 
aliens.  An  enrollee's  total  service  could 
not  exceed  24  months.  Enrollees  would 
receive  the  minimum  wage.  No  conser- 
vation center  would  be  funded  if  it 
would  displace  other  agency  employ- 
ees or  impair  existing  contracts. 

Wherever  possible,  enrollees  would 
receive  academic  credit  from  educa- 
tional institutions  for  competence  de- 
veloped from  conservation  work  and 
training  and  from  academic  study 
during  nonworking  hours.  Work  skills 
would  be  certified,  and  enrollees  would 
receive  job  guidance  and  placement 
aid. 

BiSfEFITS  OP  PROGRAM 

The  idea  of  utilizing  our  Nation's 
yciith  to  accomplish  this  work  is,  of 
course,  not  new.  Previous  youth  con- 
servation programs  did  a  great  deal  of 
work,  at  a  reasonable  cost.  However, 
the  programs  were  not  sufficiently  co- 
ordinated and  they  lacked  the  focus 
provided  in  this  legislation— the  con- 
servation, rehabilitation,  and  improve- 
ment of  our  public  lands  and  re- 
sources. Nor  were  previous  programs 
sufficiently  directed  to  disadvantaged 
youth  or  areas  of  high  unemployment. 

Figures  on  the  cost  of  youth  unem- 
ployment speak  for  themselves,  up  to 
40  percent  unemployment  among 
young  people  in  general  and  up  to  50 
percent  among  minorities.  Not  only  is 
this  coimtry  losing  the  value  of  their 
labor,  but  crime  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  show  that 
60  percent  of  all  arrests  made  in  this 
country  are  persons  aged  16  to  24.  The 
cost  of  incarceration  for  juveniles  is 
estimated  at  about  $24,000  per  year.  If 
only  one-quarter  of  the  young  people 
arrested  spend  60  months  in  deten- 
tion, the  direct  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is 
$27  billion  annually.  These  financial 
figures  are  dwarfed  by  the  social  con- 
siderations: Senior  citizens  who  are 
afraid  to  walk  the  streets;  families 
traumatized  by  the  ravages  of  this 
crime  in  their  very  midst. 

In  contrast  to  these  shocking  figures 
on  the  cost  of  youth  unemployment, 
we  have  the  positive  examples  of  those 
who  have  been  enrolled  in  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  youth  conservation 
work  programs.  A  dollar  spent  for 
their  service  has  produced  needed 
work  that  would  cost  $1.20  or  more  by 
other  means.  And  young  people  leav- 
ing these  programs  have  demonstrated 
their  improved  work  ethic,  responsibil- 
ity, and  financial  independence. 

The  cost  of  the  program  established 
by  this  bill  would  be  only  about 
$10,000  annually  per  youth,  and  that 
youth  would  in  turn  produce  $7,500 
worth  of  public  benefits.  When  you 


count  in  the  overall  benefits,  from  de- 
creased welfare  and  unemployment 
costs  to  increased  capital  assets,  from 
activities  such  as  reforestation,  the 
program  will  actually  return  far  more 
to  the  Treasury  than  it  costs. 

Both  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  National  Parks,  which  I 
chair,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Envi- 
ronment, Energy,  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, chaired  by  Mr.  Moffett,  have 
held  hearings  on  previous  programs 
which  have  used  youth  labor.  Despite 
certain  problems,  which  our  bill  would 
remedy,  the  programs  have  proven 
tremendously  productive  and  cost  ef- 
fective. 

Many  activities,  such  as  reforesta- 
tion projects,  have  returned  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  national  Treasury.  In 
California,  Mr.  Reagan  created  a 
youth  program  which  today  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country  and  recently 
produced  the  fastest  emergency  relief 
team  in  the  State.  My  own  State  of 
Ohio  has  an  excellent  program,  which 
could  well  serve  as  a  model  for  others 
throughout  the  Nation. 

This  country  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue losing  the  productivity  of  our 
public  lands  and  community  resources. 
Equally  important,  we  cannot  lose  our 
young  people  to  welfare  or  crime.  And 
in  such  austere  times,  we  need  more 
cost-effective  programs  that  meet  our 
national  needs. 

The  Public  Lands  Conservation.  Re- 
habilitation, and  Improvement  Act 
would  produce  a  workable  program 
that  would  both  upgrade  the  lands 
and  resources  so  desperately  in  need 
of  improvement  while  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  our  young  people  to 
serve  their  Nation  and  become  produc- 
tive citizens.  And  it  would  do  so  by  re- 
turning more  to  the  Treasury  than  it 
would  cost.  Most  important,  the  bill 
would  provide  a  means  to  give  back  to 
the  people  of  our  country  that  which 
they  own— our  precious  legacy,  the 
lands,  and  cultural  heritage  of  this 
Nation. 

Following  is  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1  provides  a  short  title  for  this 
Act:  "Public  Lands  Conservation.  Rehabili- 
tation, and  Improvement  Act  of  1981." 

Section  2  establishes  the  findings  of  Con- 
gress: that  public  lands  and  resources  are 
being  subjected  to  increased  public  use  as 
well  as  additional  demands  for  resources 
production  and  that  this  demand  has  pro- 
duced a  deteriorated  condition  that  is 
beyond  the  funding  and  staff  capability  of 
government  agencies  to  arrest  or  repair. 
The  bill  establishes  a  program  to  enhance 
and  rehabilitate  these  public  lands  by  pro- 
viding employment  opportunities  for  young 
men  and  women.  It  recognizes  the  need  to 
reduce  the  maintenance  backlog  on  public 
lands:  establish  a  program  to  accomplish 
this  work  in  a  cost  effective  manner;  coordi- 
nate and  cooperate  in  this  effort  with  State 
and  local  governments,  Indian  Tribes  and 
other  public  and  private  organizations. 
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Section  3  defines  terms  used  in  the  bill. 
Section  4  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  and  administer  a  Public 
Lands  Conservation,  Rehabilitation  and  Im- 
provement Program.  Under  this  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  assist  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  non-profit  organizations  and 
Indian  tribes  (defined  as  "program  agen- 
cies") In  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
residential  and  non-residential  conservation 
centers. 

Typical  projects  to  be  accomplished  under 
this  program  Include:  forestry,  rangeland 
conservation,  recreational  area  Improve- 
ment, historical  and  cultural  site  preserva- 
tion, urban  revitalization.  energy  conserva- 
tion, and  other  such  activities  which  will 
result  in  public  benefit.  Preference  to  cer- 
tain projects  which,  among  other  things, 
will  provide  long-term  benefits  to  the  public. 
Projects  are  limited  to  public  lands,  except 
where  a  project  on  other  lands  will  have 
documented  public  benefits  or  reimburse- 
ment is  provided.  P»rojects  must  also  be  con- 
sistent with  other  provisions  of  law. 

In  addition,  section  4  requires  that  pro- 
gram agencies  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  approval  to  operate  conserva- 
tion centers.  Application  must  include  com- 
prehensive description  of  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives for  such  a  center;  a  description  of 
facilities  and  equipment  to  be  available  for 
the  center;  an  estimate  of  enrollees,  crew 
leaders,  duration  and  type  of  services  re- 
quired for  support;  and  a  management  plan 
for  the  center. 

The  location  of  conservation  centers  will 
be  selected  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the 
enrollment  of  the  economically,  socially, 
physically  and  educationally  disadvantaged 
youth  and  youth  from  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment, the  Secretary  must  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  cost  and  means  of  trans- 
portation between  the  center  and  homes  of 
enrollees.  Program  agencies  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  local  government  agencies 
and  non-profit  organizations  for  the  man- 
agement of  conservation  centers. 

Section  5  describes  eligibility  for  the  pro- 
gram, including  persons  who  are  unem- 
ployed; not  less  than  16  or  more  than  25 
years  of  age  (except  for  summer  programs 
where  enrollees  must  be  not  less  than  15  or 
more  than  21  years  of  age);  citizens,  lawful 
permanent  residents  of  the  United  States  or 
lawfully  admitted  aliens  or  refugees.  Except 
for  the  summer  program,  persons  age  16-18 
may  not  have  left  school  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enrolling  in  this  program. 

Selection  of  enrollees  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  chief  administrator  of  the  program 
agency.  Enrollees  shall  be  selected  from 
those  qualified  who  have  applied  to  or  been 
recruited  by  a  program  agency.  State  em- 
ployment security  service,  community-based 
non-profit  organization  or  the  sponsor  of  an 
Indian  program,  or  migrant  or  seasonal 
farm  worker  program  and  who  have  been 
screened  for  eligibility  and  referred  by  the 
State  employment  security  service.  Selec- 
tion shall  give  preference  to  economically, 
socially,  physically  or  educationally  disad- 
vantaged youth  and  to  youth  in  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment. 

No  enrollee  shall  be  a  member  of  this  pro- 
gram for  longer  than  24  months,  although 
the  period  may  be  taken  in  2  or  3  short 
terms  which  total  no  more  than  24  months. 
No  enrollee  may  be  employed  as  part  of 
this  program  after  age  26.  The  program 
agency  shall  be  responsible  for  all  services, 
facilities  and  supplies  for  the  operation  of 
conservation  centers.  Whenever  possible  the 
Secretary  will  arrange  with  the  Secretary  of 


Defense  for  logistical  support  to  be  provided 
by  military  Installations  near  the  center. 
The  chief  administrator  of  the  program 
agency  shall  appoint  supervisory  staff.  En- 
rollees who  have  displayed  exceptional  lead- 
ership qualities  may  \3e  appointed  as  crew 
leaders. 

This  section  also  authorizes  funding  of 
conservation  centers  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  places  limits  on  the 
funding  of  certain  centers.  The  Secretary 
may  award  grants  or  enter  into  agreements 
with  program  agencies  for  the  operation  of 
approved  conservation  centers,  provided 
that  the  center  will  not  displace  otherwise 
employed  Individuals  or  employees  in  layoff 
status  from  the  same  or  equivalent  job,  nor 
impair  existing  contracts  for  services. 

A  funding  distribution  formula  is  also  pro- 
vided. Not  less  than  40  percent  of  sums  ap- 
propriated for  this  program  shall  be  dis- 
persed to  State  program  agencies;  of  that 
amount  10  p)ercent  will  be  divided  evenly 
among  participating  States  and  90  percent 
will  be  distributed  proportionally  according 
to  the  total  youth  population  of  the  States 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  25.  Not  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  remaining  sums  will  be 
disbursed  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  agreements  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Authorization  for  each  fiscal  year  between 
1983  and  1989  would  be  limited  to  a  percent- 
age of  the  amounts  otherwise  credited  to 
miscellaneous  receipts  In  the  Treasury  from 
all  franchise  and  permit  fees,  leasing  activi- 
ties and  timber  sales  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Funding  would  require  appropriations 
legislation  and  new  budget  authority  would 
not  be  effective  until  after  September  30. 
1982. 

Section  6  describes  the  Federal  Employee 
Status  of  enrollees  and  amends  Title  5  Sec- 
tion 8332(b)  to  accommodate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Section  7  describes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  special  responsibilities  with  regard 
to  setting  minimum  wage  rates  of  pay  for 
enroUees  and  coordination  with  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  local  and  private  activities.  The 
Secretary  Is  directed  to  submit,  within  a 
year  of  enactment,  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  allowing  enrollees  who 
have  completed  a  two-year  enrollment,  to  be 
exempt  from  military  service  and  training 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

Section  8  directs  the  Secretary  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  award  of  academic 
credit  by  educational  institutions  and  agen- 
cies to  enrollees  who  have  attained  work 
competencies  as  a  result  of  this  program. 

Program  agencies  may  provide  education- 
al materials  and  services  for  enrollees.  and 
may  enter  Into  agreements  with  academic 
institutions  to  provide  academic  study  for 
enrollees  during  non-working  hours.  Pro- 
gram agencies  are  directed  to  provide  certi- 
fication of  skills  acquired  by  enrollees  and 
to  provide  job  guidance  and  placement  In- 
formation as  may  be  necessary. 

Section  9  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  the  activities  of 
the  program  not  later  than  March  1st  of 
each  year.* 


PUBLIC    LANDS    CONSERVATION, 
REHABILITATION        AND        IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT  OF  1981 
(Mr.  MOFFETT  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 


this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  today 
with  my  distinguished  colleague.  Mr. 
Seiberling,  in  introducing  the  Public 
Lands  Conservation.  Rehabilitation, 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  (H.R. 
4861).  This  legislation  will; 

First,  reduce  the  backlog  of  conser- 
vation, rehabilitation  and  improve- 
ment work  on  the  public  lands  and 
prevent  the  further  deterioration  of 
public  lands  and  resources; 

Second,  establish  a  program  to  im- 
prove, restore,  maintain,  and  conserve, 
public  lands  and  resources  in  the  most 
cost  effective  manner; 

Third,  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  carrying  out  needed 
public  land  and  resource  conservation, 
rehabilitation,  and  improvement  proj- 
ects; 

Fourth,  foster  conservation  and  the 
wise  use  of  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources through  the  establishment  of 
working  relationships  among  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments, 
Indian  tribes,  and  other  public  and 
private  organizations;  and 

Fifth,  increase,  by  training  and 
other  means,  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  young  men  and  women  espe- 
cially those  who  are  economically,  so- 
cially, physically,  or  educationally  dis- 
advantaged and  who  may  not  other- 
wise be  productively  employed. 

My  colleague  Mr.  Seiberling  has  al- 
ready noted  the  devastating  impact 
that  increased  use  and  neglect  has  had 
on  our  public  parks,  forests,  wildlife 
refuges,  and  other  public  resources.  I 
want  to  reemphasize  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  responsible  for  the  pro- 
tection, conservation,  and  productivity 
of  well  over  1  billion  acres  of  land.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  alone  man- 
ages 170  million  acres  of  rangeland.  23 
million  acres  of  commercial  forest 
land,  398  national  wildlife  refuges,  346 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM) 
recreation  sites,  over  800  National 
Park  Service  sites  and  facilities,  and  91 
national  fish  hatcheries.  The  U.S. 
Forest  Service  manages  approximately 
187  million  acres  of  forest  land.  Those 
lands  are  held  in  trust  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. They  must  be  protected  and 
managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
the  greatest  benefit  to  all  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

Unfortimately,  over  the  years  the 
pace  of  public  investment  in  these  re- 
sources has  not  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
mands on  those  resources.  All  of  us 
have  observed  that  our  parks  and 
recreation  areas  are  deteriorating. 
Many  Federal  and  State  facilities  have 
been  forced  to  close  or  restrict  their 
hours  of  operation  because  the  funds 
and  personnel  are  not  available  to 
keep  trails  open,  repair  bridges,  and 
shelters,  man  visitor  centers  and 
patrol  the  vast  areas  involved.  At  the 
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employment  for  over  540,000  youths. 
Moreover,  these  programs  have  pro- 
vided employment  for  over  80,000 
youths  from  minority  backgrounds. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  frenzy  to  cut 
the  budget,  both  of  these  programs 
were  targeted  for  elimination  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  I  think  the 
discontinuation  of  these  programs  was 
a  mistake.  The  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  will  not,  however,  recre- 
ate these  programs  but  rather  it  will 
provide  a  substantially  improved  pro- 
gram based  on  past  experience.  It  will 
provide  more  jobs  for  economically 
disadvantaged  youths  and  minority 
youths.  It  will  provide  more  funds  for 
State  programs.  It  will  provide  for  a 
more  refined  and  focused  program  to 
improve  our  public  natural  resources. 
It  will  assure  that  high-priority  work 
will  be  accomplished  and  in  the  most 
cost-effective  manner. 

The  bill  we  are  submitting  to  this 
body  for  consideration  will  provide 
meaningful  work  experiences  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  youths. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  I  hope 
that  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  join  with  us  and  enact  the 
Public  Lands  Conservation,  Rehabili- 
tation, and  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 
this  Congress.* 


EAST-WEST  TRADE  POLICY 
HEARINGS  ANNOUNCED 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  to  the  House  and 
interested  public  that  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  International 
Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair,  will  com- 
mence hearings  in  early  November  to 
study  the  administration's  emerging 
policy  on  East-West  trade  and 
progress  made  in  implementing  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
(Public  Law  96-72). 

The  subcommittee  has  requested  tes- 
timony from  Hon.  Larry  Brady,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trade 
Administration,  Hon.  Myer  Rashish. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Econom- 
ic Affairs,  representatives  of  the  De- 
partments of  Defense  and  Energy,  and 
public  witnesses.  The  sul)committee 
will  study  the  administration's  policy 
on  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
and  Eastern  Europe,  the  differences 
between  these  policies,  and  any  differ- 
entiation in  policy  toward  individual 
Eastern  European  countries.  The  sub- 
committee will  also  examine  the  U.S. 
position  on  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  of 
equipment  to  assist  in  energy  resource 
development. 

The  sul)committee  is  particularly  in- 
terested in  U.S.  proposals  to  our  allies 
at  upcoming  meetings  in  Paris  on  mul- 
tilateral   controls    on    exports.    The 


dates  and  agenda  for  these  meetings, 
agreed  to  at  the  Ottawa  Summit,  are 
yet   to   be   announced,   but   I   have  a 
number  of  concerns  about  the  antici- 
pated nature  of  the  U.S.  proposals  to 
our  allies,  which  I  have  expressed  to 
the  President  in  the  following  letter: 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Washington.  D.C..  October  27.  1981. 
President  Ronald  Reagan, 
The  White  House.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  concerned  by 
reports  reaching  us  that  your  Administra- 
tion is  presently  formulating  and  expects 
soon  to  present  to  our  COCOM  allies  pro- 
posals to  expand  existing  multilateral  con- 
trols on  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

If  the  proposals  are  seen  by  our  allies  to 
be  unrealistic  or  to  damage  conunerical  in- 
terests unreasonably  without  much  benefit 
in  terms  of  security.  I  fear  that  they  could 
undermine  allied  cooperation  on  export  con- 
trols and  would  impose  an  unnecessary 
strain  on  our  relations  with  our  allies  at  a 
time  when  crucial  NATO  defense  decisions 
are  pending. 

Formal  testimony  and  informal  comments 
by  representatives  of  the  Administration 
suggest  that  the  argument  will  be  made  to 
our  allies  that  any  industrial  equipment 
which  enhances  a  potential  enemy's  mili- 
tary-industrial base  should  not  be  licensed 
for  export.  I  feel  strongly  that  our  allies  will 
not  accept  such  a  radical  broadening  of  the 
rationale  previously  agreed  to  with  respect 
to  the  control  of  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 
The  allies  will  perceive  that  we  are  propos- 
ing severe  restrictions  on  their  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  while  the  U.S.  steps  up 
sales  of  our  agricultural  commodities.  I  be- 
lieve they  will  react  especially  adversely  to 
the  idea  of  banning  energy-related  technolo- 
gy, in  view  of  the  plausible  case  that  can  be 
made  that  the  West  is  better  off  if  the  Sovi- 
ets remain  self-sufficient  in  energy  re- 
sources. 

If  our  proposals  for  multilateral  export 
controls  are  to  be  accepted,  they  should  be 
well-justified  on  national  security  grounds, 
emphasizing  technology  directly  underlying 
advanced  military  capabilities,  rather  than 
end-use  products  or  technologies  that 
merely  contribute  to  the  industrial  base. 

I  would  note,  in  addition,  that  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  authorizes  "na- 
tional security  "  controls  only  in  those  cases 
where  the  military  implications  are  clear. 
The  broader  controls  which  the  Administra- 
tion is  apparently  considering  would  fall  in 
the  category  of  "foreign  policy  "  controls,  a 
point  which  our  allies  would  no  doubt  be 
aware  of. 

In  my  view,  circumvention  of  U.S.  and 
multilateral  export  controls  has  contributed 
more  to  Soviet  military  capabilities  than  the 
technology  approved  for  sale.  I  trust  that 
the  current  review  of  multilateral  export 
controls  and  the  forthcoming  discussions 
with  our  allies  will  result  in  stepped-up  en- 
forcement of  controls  and  investigations  of 
diversions. 

I  will  be  watching  the  progress  of  our  dis- 
cussions with  our  allies  with  great  interest, 
and  urge  that  any  U.S.  proposal  for  addi- 
tions to  the  control  list  be  limited  to  tech- 
nologies having  significant  military  applica- 
tions. 

Sincerely. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 
Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  and  Trade. 
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The  subcommittee  will  seek  at  its 
hearings  detailed  information  about 
U.S.  proposals  in  our  Allies  for  addi- 
tions and  deletions  to  the  list  of  goods 
and  technologies  multilaterally  con- 
trolled. The  subcommittee  will  also 
probe  the  U.S.  position  on  construc- 
tion of  the  Yamal  pipeline  and  alter- 
natives to  Western  European  depend- 
ence on  Soviet  natural  gas. 

The  subcommittee  has  requested 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  a 
status  report  on  the  militarily  critical 
technologies  list  (MCTL),  mandated  in 
the  1979  act.  including  plans  for  publi- 
cation and  consultation  with  industry. 
The  subcommittee  also  wishes  to  know 
what  proposals  resulting  from  the 
MCTL  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
made  to  State  for  the  meetings  with 
our  allies,  and  to  Conunerce  for 
changes  in  the  U.S.  commodity  control 
list. 

With  respect  to  implementation  of 
the  1979  Export  Administration  Act. 
the  subcommittee  has  asked  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  respond  to  a  de- 
tailed list  of  questions  on:  Organiza- 
tion and  staffing  of  the  International 
Trade  Administration,  rewriting  of  the 
Export  Administration  regulations, 
status  of  a  computerized  license  track- 
ing system,  capability  to  assess  foreign 
availability,  license  application  back- 
log within  the  U.S.  Government  and  in 
COCOM,  and  interagency  cooperation 
on  enforcing  the  act. 

The  subcommittee  also  wishes  to 
review  the  considerations  underlying 
several  recent  changes  in  the  regula- 
tions, including  foreign  policy  controls 
on  exports  to  Libya  of  aircraft  and  air- 
craft spare  parts,  and  the  lifting  of  the 
quota  system  on  exports  of  refined  pe- 
troleum products. 

The  subconunittee  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  written  statements  for  the 
record  of  the  hearings.  Statements 
should  be  submitted  by  November  15 
to  Ms.  Carol  Rovner,  staff  associate. 
Subcommittee  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Trade,  702  House 
Annex  No.  1,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  President's 
Federalism  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

Mr.  Ireland  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of 
serving  as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following,  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Emerson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Fish,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McClory.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coleman,  for  10  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 2. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levitas)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Levitas,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shamansky,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  for  15 
minutes,  November  5,  1981. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Fascell.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  as  part  of  his  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill.  S.  1193. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Emerson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Nelligan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  in  two  instances. 

Rudd. 

Lowery  of  California. 

Jeffords. 

Evans  of  Iowa. 

Kemp. 
Mr.  Sawyer. 
Mr.  Wolf. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levitas)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Moffett  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Simon  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Corrada  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Walgren. 
Mr.  Biaggi  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Bonker  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DwYER. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 


S.  167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Este- 
ban  Ramirez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Friedrich 
Walter  Prey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  175.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Puangpaka 
Vertrees  and  Puangtip  Vertrees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  191.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tessie  and 
Enrique  Marfori:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  215.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lourie  Ann 
Eder,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  220.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Ja 
Byun,  and  her  children  Hye  Ja  Byun,  Hye 
Sun  Byun.  Hye  Ryung  Byun.  and  Yung  Eun 
Byun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  235.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hyong  Cha 
Kim  Kay:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  236.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Chi 
Hung  Kwok.  doctor  of  medicine,  and  Ping 
Chi  Chau  Kwok.  husband  and  wife;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  244.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joselito 
Sison  Almario,  and  his  wife.  Leticia  Almario; 
to  the  Cormnittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  278.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hun  Sik 
Sanderson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yaeko 
Howell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  340.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Herman 
Sardjono  and  his  wife.  Erlanda  Sardjono:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  367.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kuan 
Sheng  Pong,  also  known  as  Pete  K.  S.  Pong; 
and  Shyr  Yuh-Yu  Pong,  also  known  as 
Nancy  Pong,  hiw  wife;  and  Sylvia  Shueh- 
Wei  Pong,  his  daughter;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  555.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Whitlock;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  593.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosita  N. 
Pacto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1093.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sandra 
Reyes  Pellecer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  1144.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maxine 
Ann  Pricioni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  10  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  No- 
vember 2,  1981,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2436.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  status  of 
budget  authority  proposed  by  the  President 
for  rescission,  but  for  which  Congress  failed 
to  pass  a  rescission  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

2437.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson,  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation,  transmitting   a  statement   or  reau- 
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thorization 
Act;  to  the 
Labor. 


of    the    Vocational    Education 
Committee  on  Education  and 


OP    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


REPORTS 
PUBLIC 
TIONS 

Under  cliiiise  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  commit  ees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  p  rinting  and  reference  to  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 


proper 

Mr.    BEN|I 
Services.  H 
United  States 
vessels  of  t  le 
built  in  fore  gn 
(Rept.  No.  9' ' 
tee  of  the  'Wlhole 
Union 

Mr. 
Services.  H 
United  Stat^ 
justice  systen 
to  the  Comiiittee 
the  State  of 

Mr 
ary.  H.R 

ing  of  perm^ent 
nonimmigra^it 
Islands  of 


NICI  :OLS: 


MAZZ  OU 
35:7 


Committee    on    Armed 

4792.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 

Code,  to  improve  the  military 

(Rept.  No.  97-306).  Referred 

of  the  Whole  House  on 

;he  Union. 

Committee  on  the  Judici- 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  grant- 
residence  status  to  certain 
aliens  residing  in  the  Virgin 
tAe  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
307).  Referied  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hous ;  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

PI  BLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


XXII, 


Under  c 
4  of  rule 
tions  were 
ferred  as  f (illows 

By   Ml, 
Mr 


liuse  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 

public  bills  and  resolu- 

introduced  an  severally  re- 


H.R.  4861 
vation.  rehabilitation 
natural  and 
public  or 
pKtses;  jointl  r 
tion  and 
fairs. 

By    Ml 

Pazk 

Mr. 


Marj  land, 

BONHER 

Mr. 
Hatcher 

NETT, 

H.R.  4862 
uniform  use  ■ 
port   development 
Congress  to 
by  State 
nancing 
ects.  to  proijide 
for  the  appi  oval 
related  land^ide 
for  other 
tees  on  Merthanl 
Public  Worli 
By 


M- 

BREApX 

Mr. 

PlEL^S 

BARD 

4863 


H.R. 
laws  applicafsle 
by  certain 
tee  on  Merchant 
By  Mr 

H.R.  4864 
tion  and  Nationality 
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ETT:    Committee    on    Armed 

3464.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 

Code,  to  provide  that  naval 

United  States  may  not  be 

Shipyards;  with  amendment 

305).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 

House  on  the  State  of  the 


SEIBERLING    (for   himself, 
MoFTETr,      Mr.      Conte,      Mr. 
RoyMal,  and  Mr.  Bereuter): 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conser- 

and  improvement  of 

cultural  resources  located  on 

Ii^dian  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 

to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 

Laltor  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 


MATSUI    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Derwinski, 

)e  la  Garza,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 

Mr.       Murphy,       Mr. 

Mr.   GiNN,   Mr.   Gingrich, 

Lantos,     Mr.     Gibbons,     Mr. 

Mr.    Wilson,    Mr.    Hart- 

Mr.  Napier,  and  Mr.  Lehman): 

A  bill  to  establish  nationally 

fees  for  purposes  of  financing 

to  give  the  consent  of 

the  levying  of  duties  of  tonnage 

authorities  for  purposes  of  fi- 

deep-draft  navigation  proj- 

for  an  expedited  procedure 

of  navigation  projects  and 

facilities  in  such  ports,  and 

;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 

Marine  and  Fisheries  and 

and  Transportation. 

BIAGGI    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Bowen, 

Shumway.     Mr.     Hutto,     Mr. 

Mr.  Tauzin,  and   Mr.   Hub- 


poit 
ceri  ain 


pi  rposes; 


A  bill  to  modify  the  maritime 
to  the  recovery  of  damages 
fJDreign  seamen;  to  the  Commit- 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
CORRADA; 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
Act  with  respect  to  pre- 


venting an  adverse  impact  of  refugee  and 
immigration  policies  on  distressed  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COURTER: 
H.R.  4865.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  offer  lifetime  leases  to  cer- 
tain   individuals   leasing   dwellings   in    the 
Oelaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DREIER: 
H.R.  4866.  A  bill  to  impose  an  embargo  on 
trade  between  Libya  and  the  United  States; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  4867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  that  blind 
persons  may  not  be  employed  at  less  than 
the  applicable  minimum  wage  under  that 
act;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Bafalis,  and  Mr.  Petri): 
H.R.  4868.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  application 
of  the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission    Act   with    respect    to   certain 
joint  ventures  which  promote  the  interna- 
tional  competitiveness  of  U.S.   businesses; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Hiler,  smd  Mr.  Paul): 
H.R.  4869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  dividends  and  interest  received  by 
individuals  who  have  attained  age  62;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NELUGAN: 
H.R.  4870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  residen- 
tial energy  credit  for  certain  wood  or  an- 
thracite burning  stoves;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.    4871.    A    bill    to    provide    that    the 
deemed  waiver  of  exemption  from  social  se- 
curity taxes  shall  not  apply  in  certain  cases; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  handicapped 
individuals  a  credit  for  certain  transporta- 
tion expenses:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    RANGEL   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Clay,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  C^rock- 
ETT,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Lelano,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land,   Mr.    Richmond,    Mr.   Stokes, 
Mr.  Washington,  and  Mr.  Weiss): 
H.R.  4873.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  on 
behalf  of  Congress  a  specially  struck  medal 
to  the  widow  of  Roy  Willcins;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
H.R.  4874.  A  bill  to  amend  section  924(c) 
(relating  to  mandatory  penalties  for  certain 
felonies  committed  with  firearms)  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  change  the 
sentencing    structure    for    offenses    under 
such  section,  to  eliminate  parole  for  such  of- 
fenses, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.R.  4875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  require  retroreflectors  on 
railroad  cars;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  WEAVER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  California): 
H.R.  4876.  A  bill  to  promote  forestry  em- 
ployment, to  eliminate  unneeded  expendi- 
tures in  vegetation  management  on  federal- 
ly managed  forest  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoNABLE,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Bapalis, 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Beard, 
Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Be- 
reuter, Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr. 
FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Gradi- 
soN,  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Hetner, 
Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Holland,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Kramer, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr. 
LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Living- 
ston, Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr. 
Marriott,  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Moore, 
Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Petri, 
Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr. 
RuDD,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
Siljander,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Watkins,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Whittaker,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Carney): 
H.J.  Res.  350.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  altering 
Federal  budget  procedures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.J.  Res.  351.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1982  as  the  "Year  of  the  Eagle";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
and  Mr.  Nichols. 

H.R.  2322:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr..  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota. 

H.R.  2332:  Mr.  Deckard  and  Mr.  Coats. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 
Coleman. 

H.R.  3185:  Mr.  Corcoran  and  Mr.  Fields. 

H.R.  3763:  Mr.  Pritchard. 

H.R.  4147:  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Horton, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  4227:  Mr.  Coleman  and  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der. 

H.R.  4362:  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr..  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Hage- 
dorn,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Pren- 
ZEL,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Weber  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Dreier,  and  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr. 
Bingham. 
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H.R.  4486:  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Mineta,  and  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.R.  4593:  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Early,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  4775:  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
CoRRADA.  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Benja- 
min, and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  4797:  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  4815:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Gaydos,  and 
Mr.  Murtha. 

H.R.  4833:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  and  Mr. 
Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 

H.J.  Res.  72:  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Loeffler, 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
LUKEN,  Mr.  Chappell.  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri. 


H.J.  Res.  349:  Mr.  Fountain  and  Mr. 
Roth. 

H.  Res.  126:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.  Res.  250:  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Walgren, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Traxler. 
Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Kocovsek. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  3364:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII. 

249.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Town  Board,  Stony  Point,  NY.,  rela- 
tive to  revenue  sharing;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 3275 
By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
—Page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "$14,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,840,000". 
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completes  the  publica- 
first  issue  of  "Soviet  Propa- 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
emment  is  at  long  last  taking 
and    pointing    out    the 
ind  the  goals  of  Soviet  prop- 
would  very  much  like  to  see 
l>ublication  receive  as  wide  a 
as  possible.  USIA  should 
issue    available    to   every 
Senator,  and  high  level 
the   Government.    I    hope 
major   news   media   receive 
they  can  analyze  and  com- 
what  USIA  is  doing. 
!  ame  time,  I  believe  that  we 
like  to  know  what  USIA  is 
the  record  straight  on  the 
specific  Soviet  propagan- 
Perhaps   a   companion 
to     "Soviet     Propaganda 
be  initiated,   informing 
)f  what  USIA  has  been  doing 
fields  not  only  to  counter 
but  to  tell  the  truth  first. 
I  think  "Soviet  Propaganda 
welcome  sign  of  a  new  posi- 
on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
:onceming  the  war  of  ideas 
waged     throughout     the 


C  LSE 


ime  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
.  Case  Study:" 

Study:  The  Anti-Neutron 
Weapon  Campaign 


section  describes  a  Soviet  propagan- 
pai^  on  a  specific  issue  to  show  how 
themes  and  techniques  fit  to- 
concrete  situation.  The  anti-neu- 
campaign  is  a  major  effort,  is 
zri^  is  typical  of  Soviet  propaganda 

Soviets  have  mounted  an  intensive 

jropaganda  offensive  against  the 

w(  apon  (ERW)  in  response  to  the 

announcement  of  plans  to  put 

production.  The  campaign  began 

after  the  U.S.  announcement 

6,  and  it  has  quickly  grown  into 

iggest  Soviet  propaganda  efforts 

rrtemory. 

Sov  lets'    current    themes   and    tech- 

largely  reminiscent  ot  those  used 

1SP7-78  anti-neutron  weapon  cam- 


paign. Some  themes,  however,  are  given  new 
or  different  emphasis,  in  hne  with  present 
circumstances. 

ERW  IN  THE  CONTEST  OP  GENERAL  PROPAGANDA 
THEMES 

In  addition  to  targeting  the  ERW  issue  di- 
rectly, Soviet  propaganda  frequently  treats 
it  as  one  of  many  elements  constituting  the 
most  important  "general  trends"  in  VS.  nu- 
clear-strategic policy.  ERW  is  almost  always 
brought  up  in  the  context  of  discussions  of 
these  broader  themes,  several  of  which  are 
listed  below  (see  pp.  6-9  for  general  discus- 
sion of  these  themes): 

The  U.S.  is  initiating  a  costly  new  spiral  of 
the  arms  race.  The  neutron  weapon  decision 
is  an  obvious  component  of  this.  The  U.S. 
hopes  to  achieve  military  superiority  over 
the  USSR  but  this  is  a  futile  effort.  Escalat- 
ing the  arms  race  can  only  lead  to  an  ever 
more  dangerous  world  situation  and  the 
peoples  of  both  countries  will  suffer  because 
the  resources  needed  for  butter  will  go  for 
guns. 

The  U.S.  is  seeking  to  destabilize  the 
world  situation  and  to  take  advantage  of 
that  instability  to  intervene  in  other  coun- 
tries in  order  to  further  its  own  interests. 
The  neutron  weapon  is  linked  to  other  U.S. 
military  programs  and  plans  geared  to  this 
goal.  The  neutron  weapon  decision,  for  ex- 
ample, is  tied  to  U.S.  preparations  for  nucle- 
ar aggression  in  the  Persian  Gulf-Indian 
Ocean  area;  the  creation  of  the  'Rapid  De- 
ployment Force."  in  combination  with  ERW 
and  other  things,  assumes  a  "particularly 
sinister  character." 

MAJOR  THEMES  ON  ERW 

Most  of  the  Soviet  propaganda  on  ERW 
interweaves  a  variety  of  general,  (that  is, 
"The  U.S.  is  not  serious  about  arms  control 
negotiations")  and  specific  themes.  The  spe- 
cific themes  include: 

The  neutron  weapon  is  a  new  type  of 
weapon,  distinct  from  other  weapons;  its  in- 
troduction will  significantly  disturb  the 
present  military  parity  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S. 

By  blurring  the  line  between  conventional 
and  nuclear-strategic  weaponry,  the  neutron 
weapon  lowers  the  threshold  for  nuclear 
war  and  makes  nuclear  war  more  "think- 
able." 

The  neutron  weapon  is  a  particularly 
•monstrous"  and  "barbaric"  weapon.  That 
it  is  designed  expressly  to  destroy  living 
things  while  leaving  inanimate  objects  and 
property  intact  is  a  clear  and  horrifying  re- 
flection of  capitalist/imperialist  priorities. 

The  U.S.  is  making  "nuclear  hostages"  of 
the  Western  Europeans.  In  the  event  of  nu- 
clear war.  Europeans  would  become  the  first 
victims  and  many  countries  would  cease  to 
exist. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  despite  the 
present  U.S.  decision  to  store  the  weapons 
on  American  territory,  the  neutron  weapon 
is  intended  primarily  for  use  in  Western 
Europe  and  deployment  of  the  weajjon  on 
European  soil  can  be  expected  before  too 
long.  The  U.S.  failed  to  consult  with  its 
allies  on  this  decision— although  it  affects 
them  directly  and  it  continues  to  "trample 
callously"  on  their  concerns.  The  U.S.  thus 
seeks  to  impose  its  will  on  Western  Europe 


regardless  of  strong  opposition  at  a  popu- 
lar—and even  to  some  extent  official— level. 

Worldwide  opposition  to  U.S.  introduction 
of  the  neutron  weapon  has  been  and  contin- 
ues to  be  fierce.  Manifestation  of  anti-neu- 
tron weapon  sentiment  has  been  greatest  in 
Europe,  but  is  occurring  elsewhere,  too,  in- 
cluding in  the  United  States.  Popular  dem- 
onstrations have  taken  place,  prominent  fig- 
ures have  spoken  out,  letter-writing  cam- 
paigns have  been  conducted,  committees 
have  been  formed,  and  other  activities 
against  the  neutron  weapon  have  been  un- 
dertaken. 

The  neutron  weapon  decision  "compli- 
cates" and  "puts  off"  the  question  of 
LRTT^  talks,  thus  intensifying  the  overall 
problem  of  European  security. 

The  U.S.  argument  that  the  neutron 
weapon  is  a  defensive,  anti-tank  weapon,  in- 
tended to  offset  Soviet  tank  strength  in 
Europe,  is  nonsense.  The  weapon  can  be 
used  offensively,  for  example,  to  clear  the 
way  for  invading  troops. 

Although  the  U.S.S.R.  opposes  the  pro- 
duction of  any  new  types  of  weapons,  it  will 
respond  with  a  "proper  counterbalance"  to 
the  neutron  weapon  if  the  U.S.  does  not  re- 
consider its  decision  to  produce  the  weapon. 
The  U.S.S.R.  is  prepared  to  acquire  a  neu- 
tron weapon  or  whatever  is  necessary  to 
defend  against  the  American  threat. 

TRENDS  IN  SOVIET  ERW  PROPAGANDA 

Slight  shifts  in  emphasis  on  several 
themes  have  been  noted  recently.  Thus  far, 
Soviet  propagandists  have  been  concentrat- 
ing heavily  on  what  the  neutron  weapon 
means  for  Europe.  While  anti-neutron 
weapon  propaganda  is  not  directed  exclu- 
sively to  a  European  audience,  this  is  none- 
theless the  group  on  which  it  has  a  primary 
and  immediate  impact. 

Now  in  mid-September  it  appears  that  the 
Soviets  are  increasingly  stressing  the  possi- 
ble opportunities  for  use  of  neutron  weap- 
ons in  the  Third  World— opportunities,  they 
suggest,  which  the  Pentagon  is  pondering. 
According  to  Soviet  propagandists,  the  neu- 
tron weapon  can  be  used  wherever  the  U.S. 
perceives  a  "sphere  of  vital  interest"— 
which,  it  is  noted,  appears  to  be  anywhere 
and  everywhere.  The  Persian  Gulf  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  likely  locations  for 
U.S.  use  of  the  neutron  weapon. 

Anti-ERW  propaganda  dealing  with  the 
European  context  has  not  been  decreased, 
but  perhaps  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
broaden  the  appeal  of  the  Soviet  campaign 
and  make  everyone  feel  more  threatened  by 
ERW  and  thus  inclined  to  protest  against  it. 

There  has  also  been  a  shift  of  emphasis 
away  from  the  theme  of  "the  neutron 
weapon  as  an  offensive  weapon  for  clearing 
the  way  for  invading  troops."  Stress  is  in- 
creasingly being  placed  on  the  argument 
that  radiation  contamination  hazard  from 
the  weapon  is  much  longer  lasting  and  more 
intense  than  U.S.  officials  contend.  If  the 
Soviets  want  to  play  up  the  latter  theme  (as 
they  evidently  do),  they  cannot  simulta- 
neously charge  that  the  weapon  could  be 
used  to  quickly  clear  the  way  for  troops  to 
move  into  or  through  an  area. 

There  is  no  indication  of  a  perceptible  re- 
duction in  the  intensity  or  quantity  of  anti- 
ERW  propaganda  generated  by  the  mass 


•  This  "bullet"  symiwl  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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media  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries. Their  rhetoric  also  continues  to  be 
harsh. 

TECHNIQUES 

The  techniques  used  in  the  anti-ERW 
campaign  are  no  different  from  those  com- 
monly used  in  any  Soviet  external  propa- 
ganda actively  (summarized  in  pp.  3-5  of 
this  report).  Different  themes  are  played  up 
for  different  audiences,  or  one  theme  is 
treated  in  a  sophisticated  or  simple  manner. 
Thus  a  Radio  Moscow  English  broadcast 
targeted  to  North  America  is  likely  to  em- 
phasize the  cost  of  ERW  and  other  weapons 
to  the  American  public,  commenting  that  it 
would  be  better  for  ordinary  American  citi- 
zens if  arms  expenditures  rather  than  social 
programs  were  cut.  Broadcasts  to  Western 
Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  stress  U.S.  "vic- 
timization" of  Western  Europe  and  Europe- 
an opposition  to  ERW. 

Various  approaches  used  In  the  anti-neu- 
tron weapon  campaign  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

TASS  statements  and  official  statements 
issued  by  top  Soviet  officials  giving  the 
Soviet  position  on  ERW.  As  these  constitute 
"news,"  they  are  generally  reported  widely 
in  foreign  media. 

Statements  issued  by  prominent  Soviet 
figures  in  fields  such  as  medicine,  science, 
religion  (for  example  the  Patriarch  of 
Moscow,  the  head  of  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Sciences).  These  usually  condemn  ERW  on 
"humanitarian"  grounds. 

Testimony  by  military  experts  (Soviet  or 
non-Soviet)  on  the  military  characteristics 
of  ERW.  This  material  is  often  intended  to 
refute  American  information  on  the  subject. 
For  example,  an  expert  may  discuss  (in 
fairly  technical  terms)  how  the  long  term 
ERW  radiation  hazard  is  much  greater  than 
U.S.  specialists  have  disclosed. 

Citation  or  reproduction  of  articles, 
speeches,  reports,  etc.,  appearing  in  non- 
Soviet,  especially  Western,  mass  media 
which  support  Soviet  anti-ERW  themes. 
Reference  to  Western  sources  to  support 
Soviet  positions  is  very  common  in  Soviet 
external  and  internal  propaganda.  The  Sovi- 
ets may  use  foreign-originated  material  to 
suggest  things  they  prefer  not  to  state  di- 
rectly themselves  or  consider  more  credible 
to  audiences  if  presented  in  non-Soviet 
sources.  To  give  one  example  of  Soviet  use 
of  foreign  media  items:  Publicity  was  given 
to  a  secret  ACDA  study  supposedly  un- 
earthed by  Jack  Anderson  that  "revealed  at- 
tempts to  reassure  the  U.S.  leadership  by 
emphasizing  what  would  remain  intact  after 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons."  This,  accord- 
ing to  the  Soviet,  provided  "further  convinc- 
ing evidence"  that  the  U.S.  is  preparing  for 
nuclear  war. 

Personal  attacks  on  U.S.  officials  consid- 
ered responsible  for  the  ERW  decisiorc— Sec- 
retary Weinberger  and  Counselor  Meese,  for 
example.  Their  worldview  in  general  and 
their  motives  for  promoting  particular  poli- 
cies are  impugned.* 
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cutback  on  foreign  exchanges  is  right 
on  the  mark. 

It  is  incredible,  in  my  estimation, 
that  the  exchange  program  of  this 
country  might  be  cut  back.  Essential 
to  maintaining  peace  and  stability  in 
this  delicately  balanced  nuclear  world 
is  understanding  and  communication, 
and  the  administration  has  decided  to 
cut  back  on  communication  and  under- 
standing. 

I  am  appalled. 

I  recognize  that  the  administration 

is  not  going  to  lose  any  votes  doing 

this,  but  I  also  recognize  that  such 

action  is  unbelievably  shortsighted. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  28,  1981] 

America  Surrenders 

The  United  States  is  about  to  launch  a 
policy  of  unilateral  disarmament  in  the 
worldwide  contest  of  ideas.  The  Administra- 
tion proposes  cuts  in  the  revised  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill  that  would  dev- 
astate educational  and  cultural  exchange. 

Like  most  departments,  the  International 
Commimication  Agency  has  been  asked  to 
absorb  an  additional  cut  of  12  percent  in  its 
1982  budget.  But  instead  of  protesting  or 
looking  to  its  bureaucracy,  it  proposes  that 
virtually  the  entire  amount  come  out  of 
educational  and  cultural  programs. 

Funds  for  exchange  of  students  and  schol- 
ars, for  example,  would  be  reduced  from  an 
already  inadequate  $79  million  to  $22  mil- 
lion. Academic  exchanges  with  61  countries 
would  be  eliminated  altogether. 

There  would  be  no  further  support  serv- 
ices for  the  more  than  300,000  foreign  stu- 
dents who  require  them  to  remain  enrolled 
in  American  universities.  The  35-year-old 
Fulbright  fellowships  would  end  except  in  a 
few  countries  with  special  agreements. 

And  the  niunber  of  promising  leaders 
brought  here  by  the  International  Visitor 
program  would  decline  from  1,500  to  750, 
eliminating  75  countries  entirely.  This  is  the 
program  that  first  showed  American  life  in 
all  its  variety  to  33  current  heads  of  govern- 
ment. 

All  in  all,  the  cuts  would  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  the  unrivaled  champion  of  education 
and  culture  for  most  of  the  poorest  nations 
of  the  world. 

What  a  travesty  for  an  Administration  de- 
termined to  spread  its  might  and  influence 
abroad.  To  so  shortchange  contacts  and 
communication— including  the  export  of 
books,  art,  music,  theater  and  drama— will 
have  serious  enough  consequences  in  the 
short  term.  In  the  long  run,  the  loss  in  un- 
derstanding and  human  ties  would  be  devas- 
tating. The  trashing  of  these  programs  pro- 
claims a  policy  of  brawn  without  brain.* 


EXCHANGES  EXTREMELY  IM- 
PORTANT TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29.  1981 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York   Times   editorial   criticizing   the 


ADDRESS  BY  PROF.  EDWARD  U- 
PINSKI:  POLISH  PATRIOT  AND 
VOICE  OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

or  CONNECTICUT       \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Americans  are  deeply  moved  as  the 
Polish  people  assert  their  desire  for 
freedom.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  Ameri- 
can history  that  we  appreciate  their 
struggle  and  respect  them  for  their 
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courage.  This  rare  unification  of  Ca- 
tholicism and  socialism— a  spiritually 
driven  activism— is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant movements  of  our  time. 

Although  our  systems  and  philoso- 
phies are  different,  Americans  should 
pay  homage  to  the  Polish  freedom 
movement.  In  that  spirit.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  text 
of  a  speech  reprinted  in  the  New  York 
Review  of  Books.  November  19,  1981. 
It  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Edward  Li- 
pinski  who,  on  September  23,  ad- 
dressed Solidarity's  first  national  con- 
gress. Professor  Lipinski  organized  a 
group  of  Polish  intellectuals  in  1976  to 
fight  for  his  people's  human  rights. 
That  organization.  KOR,  has  now 
been  dissolved.  In  its  place,  the  broad- 
ly based  Solidarity  movement  has 
arisen  to  change,  in  a  fundamental 
way.  the  structure  of  Polish  society. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  thoughtful  remarks  of 
this  Polish  patriot. 

LipiNSKi's  Farewell 

(Translator's  Note:  On  the  morning  of 
September  23  in  Gdansk,  the  ninety-year- 
old  Nestor  of  Polish  sciences.  Professor 
Edward  Lipinski,  addressed  Solidarity's  first 
national  congress.  A  small,  white-haired 
figure  with  the  bearing  of  a  man  several 
decades  younger.  Professor  Lipinski  spoke 
in  a  strong,  clear  voice  and  with  great  moral 
passion.  He  came  to  announce  the  dissolu- 
tion of  KOR— the  Committee  for  the  De- 
fense of  Workers — of  which  Professor  Lipin- 
ski, a  distinguished  economist,  was  one  of 
the  founders.  This  small  group  of  intellectu- 
als came  together  in  1976  to  aid  several  hun- 
dred Polish  workers  then  being  persecuted 
for  protesting  increases  in  food  prices.  Over 
the  next  four  years  the  alliance  of  intellec- 
tuals and  workers  in  KOR  helped  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  formation  of  Solidarity 
in  1980. 

(A  socialist  for  seventy-five  years— he 
joined  the  Polish  Socialist  Party  in  1906— 
Professor  Lipinski  speaks  on  Polish  social- 
ism with  a  moral  and  intellectual  authority 
that  no  other  contemporary  can  match.  His 
speech  was  wildly  applauded  throughout.  It 
was  also  recorded  and  reproduced  on  cas- 
settes by  Radio  Solidarity  and  has  already 
begun  to  circulate  widely  in  Poland  as  a 
classic  statement  of  the  current  situation 
and  its  dangers.) 

EDWARD  LIPINSKI 

My  heavens!  I  must  say,  I've  given  many  a 
speech  in  my  life,  but  never  have  I  been  as 
nervous  before  an  address  as  I  am  today. 
Perhaps  it's  the  circumstances  under  which 
I  am  to  speak. 

Where  should  I  begin? 

The  year  1976.  The  threat  to  the  nation  is 
ever  stronger.  Polish  society— the  nation— is 
threatened  from  all  sides:  culturally,  politi- 
cally, morally,  socially,  economically. 

The  events  of  1976:  workers'  protests:  the 
police,  the  secret  police,  beat  people,  torture 
them.  A  mass  of  people  are  thrown  out  of 
work  in  Radom  and  Ursus. 

The  thought  arises  that  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  and  to  care  for  those  who  have  been 
wronged.  And  that  is  how  KOR  appeared: 
the  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Workers. 

The  times  have  changed  since  1976.  A 
huge  and  powerful  social  force  has  arisen— 
Solidarity.  Thus  today's  gathering  U  a  phe- 
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Socialism,  in  the  classical  definition  of  the 
term,  is  supposed  to  be  a  better  economic 
order  than  capitalism;  it  is  supposed  to  be 
broader  in  its  freedoms  than  capitalism;  it  is 
supposed  to  solve  the  question  of  work  and 
the  liberation  of  the  working  class;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  provide  the  conditions  under  which 
each  person  can  fully  develop  his  possibili- 
ties and  have  free  and  unconstrained  access 
to  the  product  of  culture  and  civilization. 

However,  a  socialist  society  was  created 
with  a  bad  economy,  and  incompetent  econ- 
omy, a  wasteful  economy.  Indeed  this  social- 
ist economic  system  has  led  to  an  economic 
catastrophe  without  parallel  in  the  course 
of  the  last  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
years. 

Perhaps  In  Cambodia  there  are  similar 
conditions.  There  a  socialist  system  led  to 
the  death  of  three  and  a  half  million=people 
in  the  defense  of  socialism.  This  socialism  of 
a  squandered  economy— this  socialism  of 
prisons,  censorship,  smd  police— this  social- 
ism has  been  destroying  us  for  some  thirty 
years  just  as  it  destroys  other  nations. 

I  have  considered  myself  a  socialist  since 
1906.  But  this  has  meant  precisely  the  fight 
for  a  better  economy;  for  a  democratic  econ- 
omy: for  the  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. Not  for  state  ownership  where  the 
property  owners  are  a  group  of  new,  private 
owners  of  the  means  of  production,  but  for 
social  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion; for  the  democratic  control  of  factories; 
for  political  freedom.  These  are  the  goals  of 
every  genuine  socialism;  as  well  as  the  de- 
struction of  censorship  and  the  possibility 
for  the  full  development  of  the  Polish 
nation. 

There  are  indeed  antisocialist  and  coun- 
terrevoluntionary  forces.  But  my  conviction 
is  that  it  is  their  socialism  that  is  antisocia- 
list and  counterrevolutionary! 

They  threaten  us  with  violence!  Under  the 
protection  and  sponsorship  of  the  Party, 
publications  appear,  such  as  Reality  and 
Screen,  and  some  of  the  organs  of  the  offi- 
cial, state-sponsored  unions.  Anti-Semitism 
is  spreading.  One  may  read  "The  Protocols 
of  the  Elders  of  Zion"— an  anti-state.  anti- 
Jewish  creation  produced  by  the  Tsar's 
Okhrana  even  before  the  First  World  War- 
in  the  journal  of  what  is  considered  to  be 
the  leading  official  union. 

The  leading  publication  of  the  Polish 
army.  Soldier  of  Freedom,  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  General  Jaruzelski,  is  a  commu- 
nist-fascist paper.  In  one  of  its  recent  Issues 
there  was  an  article  in  which  the  bastards 
from  Solidarity  and  KOR  were  attacked  for 
still  continuing  to  claim  that  Katyn  was  a 
crime  of  the  Russians.  "No, "  they  said,  "the 
Germans  caused  Katyn."  They  dare  to 
spread  this  kind  of  lie  in  1981.  And  this 
paper  is  the  organ  of  the  Polish  army  and  is 
supposed  to  shape  the  mentality,  the  emo- 
tions, and  the  morals  of  Polish  soldiers  and 
officers. 

Not  everyone  here  is  a  socialist,  as  I  am, 
but  all  of  us  are  fighting  for  the  same  goal. 
In  Poland  there  are  no  significant  forces 
that  want  a  reprivatization  of  the  means  of 
production— a  reprivatization  of  the  Warsaw 
Steelworks,  or  the  Lenin  Steelworks.  There 
are  no  such  forces.  However,  everyone  un- 
derstands that  if  it  is  a  question  of  light  in- 
dustry suid  small  businesses,  of  restaurants 
and  crafts,  then  one  should  have  private  ini- 
tiative, for  only  private  initiative  can  guide 
such  enterprises  effectively,  to  socialize 
them  means  to  bureaucratize  them  or  to  de- 
stroy the  creative  factor  that  can  adapt  to 
changing  circumstances.  In  these  cases  pri- 
vate ownership  is  better.  On  the  other  hand. 
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there  are  no  counterrevolutionary  forces, 
for  only  those  forces  would  be  counterrevo- 
lutionary that  would  seek  to  restore  private 
ownership  of  heavy  industry.  There  are  no 
such  forces  in  Poland. 

There  are  today  forces  that  desire  free- 
dom, that  demand  freedom,  that  demand 
normal  conditions  for  the  life  of  the  Polish 
nation.  But  these  forces  are  not  antisocia- 
list. 

(Translated  by  Richard  Spielman  from 
the  spoken  text  as  recorded  and  distributed 
by  "Radio  Solidarity. ')• 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, America  has  been  moving  toward 
building  energy  self-sufficiency.  Over- 
dependence  on  OPEC  oil  was  placing 
an  economic  burden  on  this  country. 

I  have  been  proud  of  the  positive  re- 
sults since  Congress  took  a  firm  de- 
regulation approach.  But  it  is  even 
more  exciting  when  I  hear  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  emphasiz- 
ing the  progress  we  have  made  with 
oil. 

Jim  Broyhill  is  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  on  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  He  fought  for  de- 
control because  it  was  economically 
sound. 

I  was  impressed  with  his  report  that 
just  came  out  citing  specific  figures: 

Exploration  boomed:  Completion  of  total 
new  wells  up  13,900  (34.1  percent  in  Janu- 
ary-July 1981  versus  January-July  1979). 

Number  of  active  rotary  drilling  rigs:  Up 
1,929  (86.8  percent  in  August  1981  versus 
August  1979). 

Number  of  active  seismic  crews:  Up  304 
(74.7  percent)  in  July  1981  versus  July 
1979). 

Domestic  gasoline  consumption  was 
favorable  as  it  was  down  231,840,000 
barrels  January- July  1981  versus  Jan- 
uary-July 1980. 

At  the  same  time  U.S.  oil  imports 
dropped.  This  is  the  key  step  of 
progress.  The  facts  show  we  were  im- 
porting 300,955,000  barrels  less  oil  into 
the  United  States  from  January-July 
1981  compared  to  January-July  1980. 

Jim  Broyhill  took  this  data  from 
the  U.S.  Monthly  Energy  Facts  of  the 
University  of  Houston  and  from  the 
Monthly  Review  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy. 

We  need  to  emphasize  deregulation. 
We  need  to  completely  deregulate  gas 
and  we  need  to  completely  deregulate 
oil.  By  continued  deregulation  and  by 
the  continued  all-out  efforts  of  Ameri- 
ca's oil  and  gas  producers,  we  will  see 
more  and  more  progress.  By  more  uti- 
lization of  coal,  nuclear  and  solar,  we 
could  have  this  country  completely  in- 
dependent of  foreign  energy  sources 
before  1990.» 
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STOP  PHOSPHATE  LEASE 
RIGHTS  IN  THE  OSCEOLA 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
and  National  Parks  of  the  House  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
held  a  hearing  on  my  bill.  H.R.-  9,  tc 
terminate  phosphate  lease  rights  in 
the  Osceola  National  Forest  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Florida.  I  was  please  to  have 
both  Senator  Lawton  Chiles  and  Sen- 
ator Paula  Hawkins  appear  with  me 
at  that  hearing  to  demonstrate  that 
all  of  us  who  represent  the  pe'-ole  in 
that  area  are  totally  opposed  to  the 
prospect  of  phosphate  mining  in  the 
national  forest. 

The  Florida  Times-Union— Jackson- 
ville Journal  ran  an  editorial  last 
Sunday  which  cogently  states  the  ar- 
guments against  mining.  I  insert  the 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point  so 
that  my  colleagues  may  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  issue.  The  editori- 
al follows: 

Don't  Allow  Strip-Mining  in  Osceola 

National  Forest 
Leave  the  Osceola  National  Forest  alone. 
There  is  no  compelling  national  purpose 
to  be  served  by  ripping  it  up  for  phosphate 
or  any  other  reason. 

Let  the  phosphate  sit  there  for  a  while,  in 
case  the  next  generation  or  its  successors 
need  the  mineral  for  national  survival. 

The  157,000-acre  national  forest  lies  in  the 
counties  of  Baker,  Union  and  Columbia. 
Phosphate  companies  proposed  to  strip- 
mine  about  18,000  acres  of  this  territory  and 
the  Reagan  administration  says  it  is  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  them  to  do  so. 

Let  the  federal  government  compensate 
those  mining  companies  it  granted  leases  in 
the  forest.  It  should  never  have  done  so.  A 
reasonable  payment  is  a  small  price  for 
avoiding  such  a  huge  mistake  as  tearing  up 
miles  of  forest  land. 

Phosphate  reserves  in  Florida  are  being 
mined  extensively,  and  as  long  as  it  is  being 
done  on  private  land,  the  mining  areas  are 
being  reclaimed  and  water  supplies  are  pro- 
tected, there  is  little  objection. 

The  estimate  of  the  amount  of  phosphate 
In  Florida  rsuiges  from  4.8  billion  tons,  on 
the  conservative  side,  all  the  way  to  10  bil- 
lion. 

Richard  Mayberry,  earlier  this  year  when 
he  was  nearing  the  conclusion  of  a  research 
project  funded  by  AMAX  Phosphate  Inc.. 
said  the  48  million  tons  mined  last  year  did 
not  endanger  supplies. 

"There's  no  reason  for  concern  that  we're 
running  out  of  reserves."  he  said.  "We  have 
enough  for  at  least  200  years  of  mining  or 
more." 

Some  will  feel  the  findings  of  the  study 
suspect  because  it  was  Industry-funded. 
However,  it  certainly  removes  any  urgency 
from  the  contemplated  gouging  up  of  a  na- 
tional forest  which  is  a  priceless  resource  in 
its  own  right. 

The  main  excuse  for  mining  the  phos- 
phate now  is  that  it  is  there.  This  is  not 
enough  of  an  excuse. 

A  day  after  an  assistant  secretary  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
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that  the  administration  was  planning  to 
draw  up  regulations  for  mining  in  the 
forest.  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  was 
making  points  in  a  speech  that  could  be 
used  as  good  arguments  against  the  deci- 
sion. 

He  told  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  in  Toronto  that  the  way 
the  United  States  manages  its  natural  re- 
sources is  a  key  element  in  promoting  na- 
tional security. 

"If  we  have  to  look  to  unstable  or  hostile 
nations  for  energy  and  minerals  basic  to  our 
economy  and  national  security,  then  we 
invite  blackmail.  We  invite  outright  aggres- 
sion,"  he  said.  "Nothing  would  be  so  devas- 
tating to  the  environment  or  the  economy 
as  war." 

But  Watt  said  he  did  not  believe  as  some 
of  his  environmental  critics  had  claimed 
that  the  country  should  use  up  its  natural 
resources  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Watt  can  put  his  actions  where  his  words 
are  by  coming  out  against  allowing  mining 
in  the  national  forest  simply  because  the 
phosphate  is  there.  Let  it  be. 

Leave  it  in  the  bank  for  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  to  turn  to  In  case  of  an 
emergency  and.  meanwhile,  allow  this  gen- 
eration to  husband  its  dwindling  water  and 
timber  resources  without  putting  them 
under  yet  another  strain.* 


IRVING  ACKERMAN 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss 
of  Irving  Ackerman,  a  longtime  friend 
and  supporter,  has  greatly  saddened 
me.  my  family,  and  our  congressional 
staff. 

Several  years  ago,  our  office  was  for- 
tunate to  have  Irving  Ackerman  as  our 
senior  citizen  intern.  He  was  a  great 
source  of  information,  as  he  was  able 
to  relate  his  prior  work  experience  in 
the  insurance  industry  to  many  issues 
dealt  with  in  the  Congress.  He  was 
persistent  in  his  research  and  was  a 
pleasure  to  have  in  the  office. 

We  were  all  fond  of  Irv,  not  just  be- 
cause he  was  a  good  intern,  but  be- 
cause he  was  a  very  special  human 
being.  If  I  may  paraphrase  President 
Kennedy,  Irv  did  not  ask  what  others 
could  do  for  him;  he  asked  what  he 
could  do  for  others.  He  was  devoted  to 
his  family  and  friends  and  he  sought 
to  serve  his  community  and  his  coun- 
try. 

He  will  be  missed  by  his  loving 
family  and  by  his  many  friends  and 
neighbors  at  Point  East,  a  condomini- 
um known  for  action,  involvement, 
and  caring.  Our  heartfelt  sympathy 
goes  to  Irv's  wife,  Anne,  and  all  those 
who  were  close  to  him. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the 
"Friends  and  Neighbors"  column  of 
the  "Neighbors"  section  of  the  Miami 
Herald  will  give  my  colleagues  some 
idea  of  the  kind  of  person  Irv  Acker- 
man was.  He  cannot  be  explained  in 
words,  however,  for  he  transcended  in 
spirit  what  can  be  said  in  print. 
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The  article  follows: 

CoNDO  Resident  Remembered  as  Capable 

Person 

(By  Pamela  Noel) 

Point  East  condominium  residents  who 
knew  him.  are  still  mourning  the  death  of 
Irving  Ackerman.  70.  husband  of  condo  ac- 
tivist Anne  Ackerman.  He  died  last  week  at 
Southeastern  Medical  Center. 

Mr.  Ackerman,  a  former  manager  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Chicago, 
came  to  Miami  with  his  wife  12  years  ago. 
He  edited  the  Point  East  News  Letter  and 
served  several  years  as  a  building  director. 

He  was  a  member  of  B'nai  B'rith  and  Beth 
Torah  Congregation  and  was  active  in  the 
Jewish  National  Fund,  Israeli  Bonds,  Com- 
bined Jewish  Appe&l  and  Israeli  Funds. 

"I  met  him  when  I  was  15."  Mrs.  Acker- 
man said,  "and  and  that  was  that."  The 
Ackermans  were  married  47  Vt  years. 

"We  had  the  richest  quality  of  life  that 
any  two  people  could  possibly  have  had." 
Mrs.  Ackerman  said. 

Her  husband,  she  said,  always  had  a  "won- 
derful smile  on  his  face  ...  I  think  he  en- 
riched everyone  he  ever  touched." 

FYiends  of  the  Ackermans  agree. 

"He  was  a  loving  gentleman."  said  Point 
East  resident  Arthur  Miller.  The  newsletter 
Mr.  Ackerman  put  out  was  well  received. 
Miller  said.  "The  job  was  done  on  time  and 
very  well." 

Mr.  Ackerman  also  spearheaded  arrange- 
ments for  the  condominium's  annual  New 
Year's  Eve  parties.  Miller  said. 

"He  would  get  things  done  but  beautiful- 
ly." 

"He  was  a  fine  gentleman."  agreed  Ernest 
Samuels,  president  of  the  condominium  as- 
sociation. "He  was  one  who  was  willing  to 
volunteer,  a  very  capable  person." 

Mr.  Ackerman  Is  also  survived  by  a  son. 
Allan;  daughters,  Annette  Reeder  and  Kay 
Flelsher;  sister  Betty  Berlow:  and  eight 
grandchildren.* 


TAX  LIMITATION/BALANCED 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Jenkins  of  Georgia,  and 
I  have  been  joined  today  by  more  than 
80  Members  of  the  House  in  introduc- 
ing House  Joint  Resolution  350.  pro- 
viding for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  limit  the  growth  of  Government 
spending  and  taxes,  and  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  We  believe  this  is  now 
a  necessary  action  to  bring  Govern- 
ment spending  under  control. 

The  excessive  growth  of  Govern- 
ment spending  and  the  resulting  defi- 
cits are  a  primary  cause  of  the  infla- 
tion that  is  crippling  our  economy, 
fueling  inflation  and  impairing  the 
ability  of  Government  and  the  private 
sector  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs.  The 
national  indebtedness  has  just  topped 
$1  trillion— it  has  jumped  by  $239  bil- 
lion in  just  the  past  5  years  and  almost 
half  the  Nation's  debt  has  been  in- 
curred in  the  past  decade.  As  a  result. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

two-thirds  vote.  It  has  the  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  many  national  organi- 
zations, including  the  National  Tax 
Limitation  Committee,  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Small  Business,  the  Nation- 
al Federation  of  Independent  Business 
and  the  American  Farm  Bureau, 
among  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  we 
seek  more  successful  means  of  promot- 
ing a  more  stable  economy  to  protect 
the  value  of  savings  and  wages,  to  pro- 
vide continuing  opportunity,  to  give 
greater  assurance  and  confidence  to 
our  people  in  planning  for  the  future 
and  to  enable  rs  to  maintain  the  na- 
tional security.  It  is  clearly  time  to 
change  the  unsuccessful  patterns  of 
the  past  and  implement  an  approach 
that  offers  greater  prospect  of  success. 
I  believe  this  balanced  budget/tax  and 
spending  limitation  amendment  will 
do  that,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  broad 
bipartisan  support  for  it. 
H.J.  Res.  350 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  after  its 
submission  to  the  State  for  ratification: 

'ARTICLE 

■Section  1.  I*rior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Congress  shall  adopt  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  outlays  for  that  year  in  which  total  out- 
lays are  no  greater  than  total  receipts.  The 
Congress  may  amend  such  statement  pro- 
vided revised  outlays  are  no  greater  than  re- 
vised receipts.  Whenever  three-fifths  of  the 
whole  number  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it 
necessary.  Congress  in  such  statement  may 
provide  for  a  specific  excess  of  outlays  over 
receipts  by  a  vote  directed  solely  to  that 
subject.  The  Congress  and  the  President 
shall  ensure  that  actual  outlays  do  not 
exceed  the  outlays  set  forth  in  such  state- 
ment. 

'Sec.  2.  Total  receipts  for  any  fiscal  year 
set  forth  in  the  statement  adopted  pursuant 
to  this  article  shall  not  increase  by  a  rate 
greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  national 
income  in  the  last  calendar  year  ending 
before  such  fiscal  year,  unless  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress shall  have  passed  a  bill  directed  solely 
to  approving  specific  additional  receipts  and 
such  bill  has  become  law. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Congress  may  waive  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 

Sec  4.  The  Congress  may  not  require 
that  the  States  engage  in  additional  activi- 
ties without  compensation  equal  to  the  addi- 
tional costs. 

•Sec  5.  Total  receipts  shall  include  all  re- 
ceipts of  the  United  States  except  those  de- 
rived from  borrowing  and  total  outlays  shall 
include  all  outlays  of  the  United  States 
except  those  for  repayment  of  debt  princi- 
pal. 

■'Sec  6.  This  article  shall  take  effect  for 
the  second  fiscal  year  beginning  after  its 
ratification.".* 
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PENTAGON  ACCOUNTABILITY 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
repeatedly  cautioned,  during  our  de- 
bates on  cutting  the  Federal  budget, 
that  Congress  must  be  as  diligent  in 
scrutinizing  the  Department  of  De- 
fense budget— in  cutting  the  fat  at  the 
Pentagon— as  we  have  been  with 
"people  programs." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Nunn 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense fiscal  year  1982  authorization 
bill  is  imminently  reasonable  and 
worthwhile.  All  it  does  is  require  that 
the  Pentagon  report  to  Congress  on 
major  weapons  systems  cost  overruns. 

I  corrmiend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  October  29,  1981. 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  29.  1981) 

DErENOERS  or  THE  OVERRUNS 

You  might  think  that  the  Pentagon, 
straining  to  keep  whole  the  large  incre- 
ments in  defense  spending  favored  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  would  welcome 
every  bit  of  help  it  could  get.  That  it  would 
be  especially  sensitive  to  the  counsel  of 
those  legislators  who  were  urging  major  de- 
fense increases  long  before  Ronald  Reagan 
came  to  town.  That  it  would  be  aware  that  a 
very  large  part  of  its  effort  to  cut  the 
budget  in  civilian  sectors  hinges  on  making 
a  good  showing  of  readiness  to  control  costs 
in  defense. 

You  might  think  that,  and  you  would  be 
wrong.  Legislation  is  t>efore  Congress  now  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  those  in  Congress— 
and  more  important,  those  in  the  Penta- 
gon—who realize  the  devastating  impact 
that  repeated  swollen  cost  overruns  have  on 
the  military  budget  and  on  the  inclination 
of  Congress  and  the  country  to  keep  voting 
big  new  sums  for  defense.  The  bill  was  au- 
thored by  Sen.  Sam  Nunn  <D-Ga.).  an  un- 
compromising strong-defense  advocate,  and 
it  passed  the  Senate  96  to  0.  No  one  dared 
vote,  as  Sen.  John  Tower  (R-Tex.).  a  reluc- 
tant supporter,  put  it,  "against  mother- 
hood." 

But  motherhood  of  this  sort  is  not  univer- 
sally respected  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  secretary  opposes  the  amend- 
ment, and.  it  seems,  some  of  his  aides  are 
working  in  the  House,  which  did  not  act  on 
the  proposal,  to  defeat  it  in  the  defense  au- 
thorization conference  going  into  its  final 
phase  today. 

Come  on.  fellows.  The  Nunn  amendment 
is  no  blind,  know-nothing  attack  on  defense 
from  the  political  left.  It  is  a  modest,  in- 
formed, helpful  caution  originating  on  the 
center  and  right.  It  simply  provides  a  mech- 
anism—an obligation  to  report  overruns  on 
major  weapons  systems  to  Congress— that 
will  require  the  Pentagon's  civilian  brass 
and  the  service  secretaries  to  ride  closer 
herd  on  the  programs  for  which  they  are 
formally  responsible.  A  skeptic  might  even 
say  that  all  the  amendment  does  is  make 
the  legislature  a  somewhat  more  open  part- 
ner in  a  procurement  system  that  is  going  to 
keep  on  generating  overruns  anyway  in  the 
absence  of  more  basic  reforms.  A  defense 
leadership  that  cannot  learn  to  live  with 
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this  friendly  measure  is  only  inviting  more 
stringent  and  hostile  controls.* 


WEST  AIDS  SOVIET  ENERGY 
GROWTH 


HON.  JAMES  L.  NELUGAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 
•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, the  Oil  Daily  reported  on 
Soviet  attempts  to  interest  the  West 
Germans  in  helping  to  develop  coal 
liquefaction  technology  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  history  is  any  precedent,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  receive  the  help  it 
seeks.  Traditionally,  the  West  has  pro- 
vided a  major  role  in  developing  the 
Soviet  energy  infrastructure. 

Potentially,  the  most  egregious  ex- 
ample of  Western  energy  aid  i3  the 
proposed  Yamal  natural  gas  pipeline, 
which  will  markedly  increase  Western 
European  energy  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  European  dependency 
on  the  Soviet  Union  could  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  our  relations  with 
Western  Europe  and  thus  threaten 
NATO,  which  is  already  under  stress. 
The  effects  of  such  dependence  can  be 
seen  in  the  change  in  American  for- 
eign policy  toward  the  Middle  East 
since  we  were  forced  to  realize  how 
much  we  rely  on  the  oil  states  in  that 
region. 

The  Yamal  pipeline  is  to  be  built 
using  Western  financing  and  material 
and  technological  resources.  Already, 
a  number  of  the  "Seven  Sister"  oil 
companies  are  involved  through  their 
ownership  of  a  major  European  gas 
distributor. 

By  aiding  in  the  development  of  the 
Soviet  energy  infrastructure,  we  allow 
the  Soviets  to  free  up  other  resources 
for  their  military  buildup.  While  our 
companies  may  receive  some  immedi- 
ate benefits  in  aiding  the  Soviets,  in 
the  longer  run,  they,  along  with  all 
Americans,  are  forced  to  pay  for  in- 
creased defense  expenditures.  I  am 
afraid  the  balance  lies  in  favor  of  the 
Soviets.  Thus,  American  corporate  in- 
volvement is  shortsighted.* 


OUR  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
DILEMMA 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 
•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  El  Salvador  remains  a  divided 
country.  The  critical  situation  in  this 
tiny  Central  American  country  must 
be  seen  within  the  context  of  other 
global  political  developments,  particu- 
larly from  the  perspective  of  increased 
Soviet  attempts  to  penetrate  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  my  judgment,  the  southern  flank 
of  the  United  States  is  becoming  dan- 
gerously vulnerable  to  Soviet  geostra- 
tegic  efforts.  If  the  passage  of  oil  and 
ore  supplies  through  the  Caribbean  is 
interrupted,  the  world's  balance  of 
power  would  shift  dramatically.  Clear- 
ly, the  West's  economic  and  political 
order  would  be  seriously  jeopardized. 

In  an  effort  to  draw  attention  to  the 
global  dimension  of  the  ongoing 
events  in  El  Salvador  and  all  Central 
America,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  October  19  entitled 
"Forgotten  Trabajadores": 

Forgotten  Trabajadores 
Thanks  to  a  disturbingly  effective  left- 
wing  propaganda  campaign,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  been  largely  stalled  in  its 
efforts  to  gather  public  support  for  a  U.S. 
counterattack  against  the  Soviet-Cuban  con- 
quest of  Central  America.  But  it  is  far  too 
early  to  give  up  the  fight.  The  propaganda 
lies  are  by  now  so  transparent  that  even  the 
most  liberal  Congressmen,  newspaper  edi- 
tors and  churchmen  surely  cannot  avoid 
recognizing  them. 

For  example,  can  anyone  still  doubt  that 
Nicaragua  has  been  a  victim  of  a  Commu- 
nist takeover?  The  Cuban-style  "neighbor- 
hood committees  "  are  in  place,  the  secret 
police  are  being  trained.  La  Prensa  has  been 
told  it  will  be  closed  if  it  continues  to  speak 
up.  Archbishop  Obando  y  Bravo  is  being 
suppressed  and  a  spectacular  military  build- 
up is  under  way.  The  Sandinistas  are  creat- 
ing an  army  and  militia  of  over  250.000, 
equivalent  to  a  full  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion, even  though  the  country  cant  feed 
itself  or  pay  its  debts.  Heavy  equipment,  in- 
cluding 30  T-55  tanks,  has  been  pouring  in 
from  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  combined  forces 
of  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  soon  will  dwarf  any 
army  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  drive  a 
Soviet  strategic  wedge  between  North  and 
South  America. 

Little  Costa  Rica,  once  a  model  democracy 
has  been  destabilized  and  intimidated  by 
the  Nicaraguan  buildup  and  internal  subver- 
sion. The  territory  of  Honduras  is  being 
used  with  impunity  to  funnel  arms  from 
Nicaragua  to  the  Communist  guerrilla  army 
in  E\  Salvador.  An  active  terrorism  cam- 
paign is  under  way  in  Guatemala,  drawing 
the  usual  counter-terror  from  the  right  with 
its  predictable  additional  contributions  to 
destabilization. 

In  Panama,  where  domestic  politics  were 
thrown  into  disarray  last  summer  by  the  air 
crash  death  of  strongman  Omar  Torrijos. 
Castro's  guerrillas  are  operating  in  the 
bush.  The  big  prize,  if  they  succeed,  will  be 
the  Panama  Canal. 

The  biggest  current  military  and  propa- 
ganda effort,  of  course,  centers  on  El  Salva- 
dor. The  fighting  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cuban-  and  Soviet-supported  Farabundo 
Marti  Liberation  Front  (FMLN).  The  propa- 
ganda is  being  orchestrated  by  something 
called  the  Democratic  Revolutionary  Front 
(FDR),  which  has  been  given  the  undivided 
attention  lately  of  communist  propaganda 
outposts  throughout  the  world,  including 
some  of  the  groups  in  this  country  that 
once  helped  break  down  U.S.  resistance  to 
the  Soviet  conquest  of  Southeast  Asia.  The 
techniques— marches,  demonstrations  and 
blown-up  photographs  of  maimed  bodies  (all 
of  them  naturally  victims  of  the  other 
side— are  the  same  ones  propagandists  have 
used  for  decades.  Their  effectiveness  was 
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demonstrated  a  few  weeks  ago  when  some 
brainwashed  reporters  and  Congressmen 
came  very  close  to  publicly  insulting  the  vis- 
iting Napoleon  Duarte.  Salvador's  populist 
president,  because  of  the  sins  the  FDR  has 
alleged  against  him. 

But  the  Salvadoran  government  is  proving 
harder  to  vanquish  on  the  ground  than  in 
the  North  American  press.  We  received  a 
clue  to  why  last  week  when  four  Salvadoran 
union  leaders,  including  the  secretary  gener- 
al of  the  equivalent  to  the  AFL-CIO.  and 
the  head  of  the  campesino  or  peasants 
union,  visited  New  York.  All  are  under  daily 
threat  of  death  and  in  fact  have  all  succeed- 
ed men  who  were  murdered.  They  were 
traveling  under  the  auspices  of  the  AFT,- 
CIO  but  at  the  expense  of  their  own  unions. 

Their  message:  The  war  in  El  Salvador  did 
not  result  from  an  indigenous  worker  and 
peasant  uprising,  as  Communist  propaganda 
insists.  "The  war  involves  10  percent  of  the 
people,  with  90  percent  in  the  middle."  de- 
clared Jose  Luis  Grande  Preza.  the  labor 
federation  leader.  It  is  true  that  the  Salva- 
doran army  has  committed  brutalities  and 
the  group  would  like  U.S.  military  aid  to  be 
accompanied  by  greater  U.S.  efforts  to  train 
Salvadoran  troops  in  combating  guerrillas, 
so  as  to  avoid  civilian  casualties.  But  the 
five  had  no  doubt  that  the  origin  of  the  kill- 
ing was  the  campaign  of  destruction  and 
terror  conducted  by  the  FMLN.  The  FMLN 
and  FDR.  so  romantic  sounding  to  the  cock- 
tail liberals  of  Washington,  are  not  loved  by 
the  trabajadores  (workers)  and  campesinos 
of  El  Salvador  who  must  brave  their  bombs 
and  bullets  each  day.  "They  have  the  guns 
but  they  don't  have  the  people. '  says  the 
country  director  in  El  Salvador  for  the 
AFL-CIO's  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development,  which  attempts  to  en- 
courage formation  of  free  labor  unions. 

There  is  a  bitter  irony  in  all  this.  The 
American  government  is  not  taking  a  more 
forceful  role  in  Central  America  in  part  be- 
cause so  many  Americans  have  been  con- 
vinced that  this  would  be  making  war  on 
the  common  man.  But  representatives  of 
the  common  maai  are  pleading  for  help  in 
driving  out  what  they  know  full  well  is  a 
foreign-backed  army  that  will  enslave  them 
if  it  wins.  As  we  said  at  the  outset,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  an  obligation  to 
all  Americans,  North.  Central  and  South,  to 
not  be  so  easily  deflected.  What's  happening 
in  Central  America  is  by  now  so  obvious 
that  only  knaves  or  fools  can  pretend  not  to 
understand  it.« 


QUEEN  CITY-OPENING 

CHESSIE    SYSTEMS    NEW 
CLASSIFICATION 


OF 
RAIL 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  29.  1981 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  lately 
much  of  our  business  and  economic 
news  has  been  negative  or  pessimistic. 
Last  week  in  my  home  town  of  Cincin- 
nati however  there  was  some  good 
news  for  the  economy  of  the  "Queen 
City"— the  opening  of  the  Chessie  sys- 
tem's new  rail  classification  yard 
which  will  mean  better  transportation 
service  for  Ohio  industry. 
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The  C  lessie  system  railroads,  a 
major  rail  subsidiary  of  the  CSX 
Corp..  fcrmally  dedicated  its  new 
Queensgale  Yard  in  Cincinnati.  This 
$71  million  project  represents  the  larg- 
est single  capital  improvement  ever 
undertaken  by  this  railroad  and  means 
that  Cindinnati  will  have  one  of  the 
world's  mast  modem  and  efficient  rail 
freight  cli  issif ication  yard.  It  is  signifi- 
cant and  worthy  of  note  that  this 
major  ra  Iroad  capital  improvement 
was  done  entirely  from  the  railroad's 
own  resoi  rces  and  used  no  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

Earlier  :his  year  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  tour  Jueensgate  with  Glen  Mi- 
chael, ger  eral  manager  of  the  railroad 
in  Cincinnati.  I  was  personally  very 
much  impressed  with  the  complexity 
and  size  of  this  project  which  had 
been  und;r  construction  for  the  past 
several  yisars  at  the  same  time  that 
the  railrcad  was  continuing  to  carry 
out  operations.  CSX  and  Chessie  are 
indeed  to  be  congratulated  and  I  agree 
with  the  statement  of  John  T.  Collin- 
son,  Chessie  president  and  chief  exec- 
utive offl<  er  that,  "For  the  Queen  City 
of  Cincinnati,  we  have  the  King  of 
railroad  yirds." 

Chessie  railroads  have  been  doing 
business  in  Cincinnati  since  1857.  In- 
dustrial expansion  in  this  bustling 
metropolitan  area  before  Queensgate 
was  anno  inced  in  1976  resulted  in  10 
separate  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
yards  and  4  separate  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Rai;  way  yards  spread  out  over  a 
25-mile  operating  territory.  Almost  all 
14  yards  l  ecame  antiquated  and  either 
overcrowc  ed  or  underutilized  because 
of  inabilily  to  balance  workloads  with 
available  facilities.  This  meant  poor 
service  an  d  high  operating  costs. 

But  all  that  has  changed  during  the 
past  5  years  as  Queensgate  was  con- 
structed <in  the  site  of  five  former  B. 
&  O.  yai  ds.  This  was  accomplished 
with  only  minimum  railroad  traffic 
disruptior  s. 

Cincinniti  is  Chessie's  busiest  inter- 
change PC  int  with  more  than  1  million 
cars  routed  through  the  city  every 
year.  Queensgate  operating  techniques 
have  virtually  cut  in  half  the  average 
time  to  tike  a  car  from  an  inbound 
train  and  switch  it  to  the  proper  out- 
going tra  n— from  21  hours  to  just  12 
hours. 

Every  cir  classified  over  the  yard's 
main  hun  ip  is  controlled  by  three  sets 
of  computerized  retarders  that  clamp 
briefly  ag  linst  the  car  wheels,  slowing 
them  to  the  prescribed  4  miles  per 
hour  befc  re  coupling  to  other  cars  on 
the  50  classification  tracks  in  the 
"bowl  yaid."  Only  two  other  railroad 
yards  in  I  jnerica— both  in  California- 
have  sucli  three-point  control. 

Computers  are  everywhere  in  the 
new  yarc,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
6,000  can  ,  is  3.2  miles  long  and  con- 
tains 70  iniles  of  track.  Through  pro- 
graming s  nd  constant  control  by  Ches- 
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sie  men  and  women,  they  operate  the 
latest  developments  in  process  control 
systems,  closed-circuit  television,  and 
communications  switching. 

I  wsmt  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Chessie  system  on 
the  successful  completion  and  official 
opening  of  this  modem,  high-capacity 
rail  facility.  The  Queensgate  yard 
shows  that  railroads  will  continue  to 
be  a  vital  part  of  our  national  trans- 
portation system.* 


THE  SENATE  AWACS  VOTE:  EN- 
COURAGING DESTABILIZATION 
AND  TERRORISM  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OY  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29.  1981 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  a  sense  of  grave  con- 
cern that  I  rise  to  address  my  col- 
leagues today.  I  have  reference  to  yes- 
terday's action  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
approving  the  sale  of  $8.5  billion  of 
the  most  advanced  aircraft  and  air- 
craft weaponry  and  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

As  one  who  led  the  successful  fight 
in  this  Chamber  to  disapprove  the 
sale,  I  deeply  regret  the  Senate's  deci- 
sion to  reject  the  House  action.  I  fear 
that  the  Senate  has  taken  our  country 
down  a  path  which  may  lead  to  a  seri- 
ous crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  it  seems 
clear  to  me  that  the  Senate  vote  gives 
encouragment  to  the  forces  of  terror- 
ism and  destabilization  in  this  vital 
area  of  the  world.  It  threatens  the 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East 
which  is  so  vital  to  AmericaJi  interests 
there. 

The  Senate  vote  sets  in  motion  the 
elements  of  a  tremendous  new  arms 
race  in  the  Middle  East.  We  can  be 
certain  that  Saudi  Arabia's  neighbors 
will  be  demanding  weapons  to  match 
those  being  sold  to  the  Saudis.  And 
who  can  believe  that  the  Saudis  them- 
selves will  be  satisfied  with  this  vast 
new  addition  to  their  arsenal?  Remem- 
ber what  happened  in  Iran,  when  the 
Shah  kept  buying  more  and  more 
weapons.  The  ruling  regime  of  Saudi 
Arabia  will  soon  be  back  on  our  door- 
step again,  demanding  more  and  more 
of  American's  latest  weapons  and  mili- 
tary secrets. 

Surely,  the  destabilizing  influence  of 
a  new  arms  race  in  this  area  is  con- 
trary to  American's  best  interests  in 
the  area.  Our  goal  is  to  preserve  stabil- 
ity and  to  bring  peace,  not  warfare,  to 
the  area. 

Another  ominous  aspect  to  this  un- 
fortunate Senate  action  is  that  it  en- 
courages the  forces  of  terrorism  and 
disruption.  Yasir  Arafat  and  his  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  cannot 
help  but  gain  encouragement  from  the 
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fact  that  an  $8.5  billion  American 
arms  package  is  going  to  a  nation 
which  has  been  among  the  staunchest 
supporters  of  the  PLO.  We  can  look 
for  new  and  heavier  PLO  attacks  on 
Israel. 

And  how  will  the  leaders  of  the 
Kremlin  look  upon  this  huge  new  load 
of  American  weapons  pouring  into 
Saudi  Arabia?  Will  this  not  encourage 
the  Kremlin  to  spur  the  puppet  re- 
gimes under  its  control  in  the  area  to 
react  to  this  new  factor?  I  believe  we 
can  expect  new  border  wars  and  ag- 
gressions to  be  encouraged  by  the  So- 
viets throughout  the  Middle  East. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  out- 
pouring of  American  technology, 
equipment,  and  technical  training  into 
Saudi  Arabia  will  present  a  new  target 
to  the  Moslem  fanatics  who  so  desper- 
ately agitate  against  Western  technol- 
ogy. The  Moslem  religious  fanatics 
will  be  encouraged  to  advance  their 
own  cause  within  Saudi  Arabia  by  as- 
sassination and  attempted  revolution, 
using  our  technology  to  justify  their 
violence.  These  are  gloomy  prospects, 
indeed. 

One  other  very  vital  factor,  deeply 
involved  with  American  interests  in 
this  area,  must  be  considered,  Mr. 
Speaker.  That  is  the  grave  new  threat 
the  arms  sale  poses  to  our  closest 
friend  and  strongest  and  most  depend- 
able ally  in  the  area— Israel.  Israel's 
sworn  enemy  is  now  to  be  girded  with 
$8.5  billion  of  the  most  advanced  air- 
craft and  aircraft  weaponry  which 
gives  Saudi  Arabia  the  capability  of 
launching  surprise  air  attacks  on 
Israel. 

We  must  give  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  best  ways  to  main- 
tain the  American  commitment  to 
insure  the  security  of  Israel  in  the 
face  of  this  new  threat.  Certainly  it  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  make  certain  that  Israel  re- 
mains secure.  We  must  provide  suffi- 
cient economic  and  military  aid  to 
meet  this  new  threat  to  Israel. 

Summing  up  the  situation  posed  by 
the  Senate  approval  of  the  arms  sale, 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  any  assessment  it 
threatens  damage  to  American  inter- 
ests in  the  Middle  East.  It  poses  the 
threat  of  mounting  unrest  and  conflict 
in  this  most  vital  area  of  the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  Cham- 
ber to  monitor  developments  in  this 
area  most  carefully.  We  must  do  ev- 
erything in  our  power  to  counter  the 
deleterious  effects  of  this  arms  sale. 

By  so  doing,  we  will  be  working  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  country.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

HON.  HAL  DAUB 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  29,  1981 
•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1823 
Justice  Johnson  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  wrote  that  the  U.S.  Constitution 
was  "the  most  wonderful  instrument 
ever  drawn  by  the  hand  of  man." 

Last  month,  this  historic  document 
became  194  years  old,  and  throughout 
t..ese  many  years,  it  has  served  as  the 
strong  foundation  on  which  we  have 
built  all  our  achievements  as  a  nation. 
My  constituent,  Roy  Palmquist,  of 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  has  written  a  prayer  in 
tribute  to  the  Constitution,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 
Almighty  God.  from  this  mighty  docu- 
ment of  humanity,  we  inherit  our  birthright 
to  liberty.  Inscribed  in  the  blood  of  those 
who  died  for  such  liberty.  Almighty  God, 
give  us  always  the  wisdom  to  safeguard  it. 

The  Constitution  is  the  culmination  of  the 
Magna  Carta,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  the  pass- 
port to  human  happiness  and  a  plan  of  life 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  to  truth  and 
justice. 

The  Constitution  is  sacred.  A  spiritual  cre- 
ation conceived  by  God-endowed  men  who 
were  deliberate  and  farsighted.  who  com- 
bined balance,  flexibility,  and  stability  to 
make  it  a  useful  device. 

The  preamble  is  the  heart  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; destroy  it  and  you  destroy  liberty. 

The  Constitution  is  the  vehicle  which 
America  utilized  to  become  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  world,  the  compass  which  has 
guided  us  through  stress  and  storm, 
through  peace  and  progress.  By  experience, 
it  is  the  only  way  to  liberty.  Almighty  God, 
I  pray,  keep  it  that  way.« 


LEADERSHIP  ON  THIRD  WORLD 
ISSUES  OFFERED  BY  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE JAMES  SCHEUER 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  29,  1981' 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
those  in  our  midst  who  has  shown  a 
concern  for  the  billions  of  the  people 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth  who  live  out- 
side our  country,  and  who  understands 
their  impact  on  our  country,  and  who 
has  shown  uncommon  leadership  is 
our  colleague  James  Scheuer. 

Members  do  not  need  to  agree  with 
every  word  in  his  statement  which  ap- 
pears in  the  New  York  Times  to  recog- 
nize that  our  colleague  confronts  some 
issues  which  we  must  face.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  his  statement.  The 
statement  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  28.  1981] 
Playing  Charades  at  CancOn 
(By  James  Scheueri 

Washington.— The  artificial  elegance  that 
shields  the  Cancun  Sheraton  from  Mexico's 
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population  pressures,  joblessness,  and  des- 
perate poverty  was  an  appropriate  setting 
for  the  North-South  talks.  In  splendid  isola- 
tion, statesmen  from  both  sides  of  the  Equa- 
tor said  what  they  did  not  mean,  embraced 
positions  they  knew  to  be  absurd,  and  re- 
scheduled as  'global  negotiations  "  the  same 
pointless  double-talk  that  has  passed  for  a 
"North-South  dialogue. " 

Anyone  alive  and  well  during  the  last 
decade  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  that  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  has  de- 
generated into  one  of  history's  most  irrele- 
vant, demagogic,  and  irresponsible  "deliber- 
ative" bodies.  But.  with  straight  faces, 
heads  of  state  from  Austria.  Canada,  and 
Prance  have  endorsed  a  vast  redistribution 
of  northern  wealth  and  power  under  its  aus- 
pices. 

It  is  also  ironic  that  ruling  elites  from 
Mexico.  Venezuela,  Nigeria,  and  the  Philip- 
pines presumed  to  speak  for  exploited 
southern  masses  in  rejecting  any  compro- 
mise involving  the  World  Bank  or  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  in  a  rational  read- 
justment of  the  international  economic 
system.  An  internal  redistribution  of  wealth 
and  power  is  unthinkable  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, where  petrodollars  have  bought  high 
technology  and  profits  for  the  wealthy  but 
precious  little  employment,  health  care,  nu- 
trition, and  education  for  the  poor. 

President  Reagan  left  Cancan  promising 
that  "our  search  for  progress  will  continue," 
but  until  leaders  of  North  and  South  deal 
frankly  with  reality,  nothing  will  change  in 
the  lives  of  suffering  people.  Despite  Mr. 
Reagan's  faith  in  private  capital,  it  is  no 
panacea,  but  neither  is  a  "New  Internation- 
al Economic  Order  "  that  would  subsidize  in 
equal  measure  third-world  leaders  striving 
to  fill  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  those  striv- 
ing to  aggrandize  the  comfortable  and  en- 
trench the  powerful.  If  the  wealthy  coun- 
tries owe  a  responsibility  to  the  world's 
neediest  peoples,  we  are  obliged  to  favor 
with  most  of  our  assistance  third-world 
leaders  who  are  working  to  ease  suffering. 

Take  Somalia  and  Sri  Lanka.  Their  per 
capita  gross  national  products  are  among 
the  world's  lowest,  but  wealth  within  each 
country  is  distributed  in  very  different 
ways.  Far  more  revealing  is  the  "physical 
quality  of  life  index."  a  measurement  of 
actual  living  conditions  devised  by  the  Over- 
seas Development  Council,  an  independent 
research  organization. 

Sri  Lanka's  rating  is  81.  Somalia's  34.  Sri 
Lanka  emphasizes  primary  education,  and 
78  percent  of  the  people  are  literate.  Privi- 
leged Somalian  children  study  abroad,  and 
half  of  the  people  cant  read.  Under  Sri 
Lanka's  Government-sponsored  contracep- 
tion program,  more  than  a  third  of  all 
women  use  family-planning  centers,  and  the 
population-and-poverty  cycle  is  winding 
down,  with  26  births  per  1,000  people.  In  So- 
malia, where  there  is  no  such  program.  1 
percent  of  the  women  practice  contracep- 
tion; with  a  birth  rate  of  48  per  1.000.  Soma- 
lia's population  will  double  in  25  years,  frus- 
trating all  hopes  for  development. 

Somalia's  dictatorship  is  a  cauldron  of  in- 
sUbility.  Sri  Lanka's  parliamentarians  rise 
and  fall  by  the  ballot,  not  the  bullet.  Soma- 
lia's development  resources  are  largely 
squandered  on  military  facilities.  Sri 
Lanka's  are  devoted  to  health  care,  jobs,  nu- 
trition, and  other  human  services. 

Somalians  are  more  destitute  than  Sn 
Lankans.  but  foreign  governments  can  do 
nothing  for  people  whose  own  governmenU 
igonore  their  basic  needs.  We  should  reserve 
most  of  our  help  for  third-world  leaders 
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who  use  it  to  attack  joblessness,  hunger,  ig- 
norance, and  disease. 

Third-world  elitists  condemn  selective  for- 
eign aid  as  "cultural  imperialism."  Non- 
sense. In  1979.  more  than  200  members  of 
parliament  from  58  countries,  mostly  third- 
world,  participated  in  the  United  Nations 
conference  on  population  and  development. 
They  insisted  unanimously  that,  before 
multilateral  progress  can  be  made,  "internal 
changes  are  necessary  to  assure  an  equitable 
distribution  of  resources  and  a  just  society 
within  each  nation."  The  conferees  unani- 
mously called  for  comprehensive  health- 
care and  family-planning  programs;  the  de- 
ployment of  paraprofessional  doctors  and 
teachers;  assured  access  for  women  to  edu- 
cation, jobs,  and  credit;  and  measures  to  en- 
courage food  production  and  labor-intensive 
industry  in  the  countryside  to  discourage 
migration  to  overcrowded  cities. 

Instead  of  pandering  to  the  "neo-colonial" 
rhetoric  that  the  novelist  V.S.  Naipaul.  who 
writes  about  the  third  world,  describes  as 
"the  applauded  lie. "  the  developed  countries 
should  require  southern  leaders  seeking  for- 
eign help  to  demonstrate  their  commitment 
to  worthy  goals.  Without  such  commit- 
ments, the  "global  negotiations"  endlessly 
discussed  at  CancOn  can  do  nothing  to  ease 
the  unspeakable  suffering  of  the  peoples  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America.* 


A  WISE  INVESTMENT  IN  PEACE 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Loret  Miller  Ruppe,  the  dynamic  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Peace  Corps,  is  di- 
recting her  efforts  toward  rejuvenat- 
ing the  spirit  on  which  the  Peace 
Corps  was  founded.  Mrs.  Ruppe's  de- 
termination to  effectively  redevelop  a 
viable  Peace  Corps  program  which  will 
strengthen  our  foreign  policy  and  dip- 
lomatic initiatives  is  shown  in  a  recent 
speech  she  delive;  ed  in  San  Francisco. 
I  wish  to  share  her  remarks  which 
were  carried  in  the  October  22  edition 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  with 
you. 

A  Wise  Investment  in  Peace 
(By  Loret  Miller  Ruppe) 
There  are  too  many  people  across  the 
United  States  who.  when  Peace  Corps  is 
mentioned,  say:  "Oh.  is  that  still  around?  I 
haven't  heard  of  it  in  years."  To  say  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  concern  for  us  would  be 
to  characterize  it  too  lightly.  It  is  of  grave 
concern. 

This  loss  of  knowledge  of  the  work  of  our 
volunteers.  I  fear,  has  made  us  lose  several 
generations  of  potential  American  volun- 
teers at  a  time  when  they  are  needed  more 
than  they  ever  were.  Americans  of  all  ages 
are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  right  now 
there  are  5.400  American  volunteers  work- 
ing in  60  countries  around  the  world. 

They  are  living  up  to  the  true  and  basic 
mandate  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act— promoting 
world  peace  and  friendship  by  sharing 
Americas  talents  and  skills,  its  trained  man- 
power, with  countries  who  more  and  more 
are  asking  America  for  these  volunteers, 
and  who  need  them  more  now  in  1981  than 
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in 


1961  wh  sn  the  Peace  Corps  was  bom. 


They   need 
conditions. 


world  peace 
This  is  a 


them  more  because  economic 
due  to  inflation,  due  to  the 
energy  oris  s.  due  to  growing  populations 
and  shrinking  food  supply,  are  putting 
and  survival  on  the  line, 
government  program  that  has 
worlted.  ThI  s  is  a  cost-effective  venture  that 
you,  as  American  taxpayers  and  American 
business  pe(  pie.  can  be  proud  of. 

I  have  n^w  had  meetings  with  approxi- 
mately 20  Embassadors,  who  represent  ex- 
tensive overseas  experience.  Each  one  has 
told  me  that  they  consider  our  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  (Jid  their  work  to  be  one  of  the 
most  positive  and  appreciated  American 
presences  n  the  countries  they  have 
served  m— ind  tney  ask  me  to  keep  the 
same  number  of  volunteers  or,  better  yet, 
send  more. 

Time  afte  •  time,  during  my  trip  to  Central 
and  South  America,  identical  support  for 
the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps  was  voiced— by 
presidents,  ministers,  local  officials,  health, 
educational  and  agricultural  leaders.  This  is 
truly  Impreisive.  It  is  a  testimonial  to  what 
has  been  aci  ;ompIished. 

But  when  it  all  really  hits  home,  is  when 
after  hour!  of  bouncing  around  on  dirt 
roads,  traversing  mountainsides  where  no 
such  thing  is  a  guard  rail  exists,  you  come 
to  a  small  \  illage  where  one  or  two  Ameri- 
cans have  b  ;en  serving.  Suddenly,  the  whole 
village  assembles  at  the  adobe  schoolhouse 
and  you  join  them,  sitting  on  kindergarten 
chairs  on  a  lirt  floor,  no  glass  in  the  window 
spaces,  littl;  children,  old  people,  farmers, 
animals  miiigling  as  family— the  entire  pop- 
ulation pou  -s  in,  and  a  spokesperson  .stands 
up  and  says  'We  want  to  thank  America  for 
this  helper  you  have  sent  us.  We  know  we 
are  poor,  but  this  person  is  helping  us  and 
our  children  to  have  a  better  life."  How  I 
would  love  I  o  bring  a  film  crew  with  me.  and 
bring  these  scenes  back  to  the  American 
taxpayer  via  national  television!  The  tax- 
payers dese  rve  to  know  that  their  gift  and 
the  gift  the  se  volunteers  bring  is  appreciat- 
ed. 

You'll  cor  tinue  to  find  that  our  program 
overseas  ha ;  been  a  wise  investment. 

Developirg  countries  have  become  the 
fastest  gro\  ring  customers  of  U.S.  exports, 
tripling  the  r  purchases  since  1973.  and  now 
buying  mor  ?  than  one-third  of  all  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

One  out  c  f  every  three  acres  of  American 
farmland  pi  oduces  food  for  export,  much  of 
it  to  the  tl  lird  world.  One  to  two  million 
American  r  lanufacturing  jobs  now  depend 
on  exports  o  the  developing  countries.  And 
conversely,  developing  nations  currently 
supply  us  w  ith  more  than  40  percent  of  our 
imports. 

The  U.S.  is  increasingly  dependent  on 
third-world  countries  for  essential  raw  ma- 
terials vital  to  our  economy  and  security. 
We  import  from  developing  nations  85  per- 
cent of  the  bauxite  required  for  aluminum 
products.  V'e  obtain  93  percent  of  our  tin 
from  devel  oping  countries.  Our  country 
earned  mo  e  than  $16  billion  from  our 
direct  investments  in  the  developing  world 
in  1978.  Thi  it  same  year.  U.S.  firms  invested 
nearly  $6  bi  lion  in  that  world. 

Third-woild  development  means  more 
trade  and  nore  jobs  for  more  Americans. 
When  you'ie  talking  about  more  trade  and 
more  jobs  1  or  Americans,  by  helping  coun- 
tries deveh  p  a  viable  economy,  which  in 
turn  makes  life  more  livable  for  its  citizens, 
then  you  ai  e  talking  about  a  doubly  wise  in- 
vestment—! n  economic  investment  and  a 
peace  invesi  ment.« 
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U,S.S.    'LA  JOLLA" 
COMMISSIONED 


October  29,  1981 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, Con^essman  Clair  Burgener 
of  California,  recently  had  the  honor 
of  speaking  in  Groton,  Conn.,  on  the 
occaJsion  of  the  commissioning  of  the 
U.S.S.  La  Jolla.  The  La  Jolla  is  the 
Navy's  newest  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rine, and  will  augment  the  U.S.  strate- 
gic umbrella  serving  the  free  world. 

As  ever,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia was  eloquent  in  his  remarks  to  the 
distinguished  attendees  gathered  in 
Groton.  I  commend  his  remarks  to  the 
Members  of  the  House: 

The  text  of  Mr.  Burcener's  speech 
follows: 

Remarks  of  Clair  W.  Burgener  at  the 

Commissioning  of  the  U.S.S.  "La  Jolla" 

The  commissioning  of  the  USS  La  Jolla 
SSN  701,  the  nuclear  powered  attack  subma- 
rine, is  a  proud  day  for  the  United  States 
Navy— indeed  for  all  citizens  of  our  great 
nation,  and  an  event  of  significance  to  the 
entire  free  world.  It  is  more  than  a  symbol, 
it  is  a  product  of  science,  engineering,  and  a 
lot  of  American  labor,  and  is  a  vital  and  nec- 
essary link  in  the  chain  of  defense,  which 
we  are  at  last  forging  for  the  defense  of  the 
free  world. 

A  word  about  the  name  of  the  ship,  the 
14th  of  the  Los  Angeles  class  attack  subma- 
rines. I  am  proud  and  honored  to  represent 
here  today,  not  only  the  good  people  of  La 
Jolla.  my  home  town,  a  community  which  is 
truly  "the  Jewel  of  the  Pacific, "  but  the 
greater  community  of  San  Diego  County, 
California.  La  Jolla  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful parts  of  the  City  of  San  Diego,  a  city 
which  few  would  dispute  is  one  of  the  great 
"Navy"  cities  of  the  world. 

The  name  "La  Jolla  "—with  Spanish  pro- 
nunciation, is  probably  a  "corruption  "  or 
•"derivation""  of  two  other  Spanish  words. 
The  first  is  spelled  ""La  Hoya"  and  means 
the  ""hollow"- a  possible  reference  to  the 
magnificent  caves  and  coves  along  the 
beaches  of  the  majestic  Pacific  Ocean  in  La 
Jolla.  The  second  Spanish  word  is  spelled 
"'La  Joya"  which  directly  translates  to  "The 
Jewel."  So,  combining  the  two,  and  adding 
to  the  mix  the  mystery  of  San  Diego's  early 
Indian  population,  we  come  up  with  "La 
Jolla""— the  Jewel  of  the  Pacific.  A  city,  a 
town,  or  community— just  like  a  man  or  a 
woman— can  spell  its  name  any  way  it  wants 
to! 

I  want  to  pay  a  special  and  richly  deserved 
tribute  to  my  close  friend  and  former  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Bob  Wilson,  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, who  is  here  today  with  his  lovely 
wife,  Shirley  (who  is  the  "sponsor"  of  the 
ship.)  For  Bob  and  Shirley  this  is  their  third 
visit  to  Groton  for  this  ship,  having  partici- 
pated in  the  laying  of  the  keel,  the  launch- 
ing, and  finally  today,  the  commissioning. 
Bob  Wilson  served  with  distinction  for  28 
years  as  a  Member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  was  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  important  Com- 
mittee, when  he  retired  from  Congress  in 
January  of  this  year.  Not  only  was  Bob  re- 
sponsible for  the  naming  of  this  great  ship- 


but  far  more  importantly,  it  was  his  leader- 
ship that  got  her  and  a  whole  lot  of  her 
sister  ships  built.  The  United  States  Navy 
and  the  free  world  never  had  a  better  friend 
than  Bob  Wilson,  and  we  all  salute  you. 
Bob,  here  today. 

The  American  people,  their  President,  and 
their  Congress  are  finally  giving  serious  at- 
tention and  long  overdue  support  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  military  capacity- 
based  on  the  very  accurate  perception  that 
military  strength  and  the  will  to  use  it  if  se- 
riously provoked,  is  not  only  a  route  to 
peace— it  is  the  only  route  to  peace.  I  re- 
member vividly  my  first  campaign  for  Con- 
gress—more than  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  a 
political  custom  in  those  days  for  the  public 
and  the  press  to  inquire  of  each  Congres- 
sional candidate:  "Are  you  a  hawk  or  a 
dove?"  My  answer:  I  said,  "I  am  a  dove— a 
heavily  armed  dove."  The  mission  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  all  of  our  Armed 
Forces  is  peace— not  war,  and  thus  we  have 
learned.  I  hope,  from  long  and  painful  expe- 
rience, that  we  live  in  a  less  than  perfect 
world,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  peace 
comes  with  preparedness  and  strong  alli- 
ances with  other  freedom  loving  nations  of 
the  world.  As  one  prime  example,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  with  all  its 
historic  and  continuing  problems,  has  kept 
the  peace  in  Europe  for  more  than  36  years 
now.  That  is  an  enviable  record,  and  the  al- 
liance must  continue  and  strengthen— as 
must  our  alliance  with  freedom  loving,  or 
freedom  seeking,  countries  all  over  this  rap- 
idly shrinking  world. 

During  my  years  in  public  office  (now  23) 
Tve  had  some  serious  discussions  with 
people  of  pacifist  persuasion.  We  disagree 
strongly— but  hopefully  have  resjject  for 
each  other's  views.  I  have  told  them  that 
my  firm  belief  is  that  if,  in  1941,  this  nation 
had  been  adequately  prepared  to  defend 
itself,  which  it  was  not,  we  would  have 
either: 

( 1 )  not  been  attacked,  or 

(2)  could  have  been  involved  in  a  much 
shorter  conflict,  saving  countless  lives  and 
human  suffering  on  both  sides  of  that  tragic 
war. 

I  believe  that  to  be  true.  I  believe  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  believe  that  to  be  true. 

I  further  believe  the  threats  to  freedom 
are  greater  than  ever  today.  One  piece  of 
evidence:  When  World  War  II  ended,  ap- 
proximately fifty  percent  of  this  earth's 
people  lived  in  what  you  and  I  would  call 
freedom— freedom  to  live  and  work  and  wor- 
ship and  play— wherever  and  however  one 
chose.  Freedom  to  elect  representatives,  to 
assemble  freely,  to  speak  freely,  to  criticize 
one's  government— and  all  the  rest  we  take 
for  granted.  And  today,  just  36  years  later, 
that  50  percent  of  the  world's  population 
who  formerly  enjoyed  the  free  life  has 
shrunk  and  diminished  to  some  20  percent. 
Do  we  really  need  more  evidence  that  our 
way  of  life  is  seriously  at  risk?  I  believe  not. 

The  idea  is  to  be  sufficiently  strong  that 
any  possible  aggressor  will  consider  the 
price  of  attack  far  too  high  to  pay— and 
world  stability  will  continue. 

This  ship,  as  we  all  know,  is  costing  the 
American  taxpayers  several  hundred  million 
dollars  of  their  hard  earned  money.  Some 
critics  have  asked  me:  ■"Wouldn"t  you  rather 
spend  that  money  on  a  new  hospital,  or 
schools,  or  any  one  of  dozens  of  other  more 
constructive  purposes?""  I  reply.  ""Of  course  I 
would,  but  unfortunately  our  choices  are 
not  that  simple.'"  Because  what  America 
must  and  can  do  is  build  this  submarine. 
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and  the  schools  and  the  hospitals,  and  ev- 
erything else  we  must  have.  It  isn't  ""either/ 
or".  We  have  the  productive  capacity,  the 
ingenuity,  and  the  incentive  system  to  make 
it  all  work.  ThU  great  ship  will  help  us  keep 
not  only  the  peace  but  our  beloved  freedom, 
without  which  peace  wouldn't  mean  that 
much,  and  without  freedom  the  school  or 
the  hospital  would  be  quite  a  different 
place. 

Freedom  of  the  seas  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  free  world.  And  this  nation  has  final- 
ly recognized  we  really  cannot  keep  the  sea 
lanes  open  in  three  oceans  with  a  one-and-a- 
half  ocean  Navy.  And  we  need  to  recruit  and 
retain— emphasis  on  retain— the  best  men 
and  women  our  country  has  to  offer,  to 
match  and  mainUin  our  incredibly  success- 
ful technology.  I  think  we  have,  as  a  Nation, 
finally  recognized  this.  I  hope  and  pray,  as 
do  all  of  you,  there  is  still  time. 

To  Captain  Lang— to  all  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  soon-to-be  United  States  Ship, 
La  Jolla— we  p'ay  fair  seas— many  safe 
cruises— and  we  hope  you  take  pride  and 
satisfaction  that  a  grateful  nation  appreci- 
ates all  you  do  for  all  of  us. 

God  Speed!* 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT 


HON.  CLEVE  BENEDICT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 
•  Mr.  BENEDICT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
third  set  of  remarks  on  the  Clean  Air 
Act  I  submitted  to  my  colleagues  earli- 
er this  month,  I  pointed  out  the  high 
degree  of  inflexibility  and  the  maze  of 
requirements  present  in  the  act.  Pollu- 
tion control  requirements  and  specific 
technologies  pertaining  to  attainment 
and  nonattainment  areas  have  hin- 
dered industrial  growth  and  stability. 
This  has  happened  even  though  many 
industrial  plants,  utilities,  and  busi- 
nesses are  capable  of  producing  clean- 
er emissions  if  sound  and  reasonable 
pollution  laws  are  applied. 

The  best  example  of  failure  to  make 
pollution  reduction  progress  under  the 
present  Clean  Air  Act  involves  New 
England  Electric's  conversion  from  im- 
ported oil  to  coal  at  their  Brayton 
Point  generating  station.  The  present 
Clean  Air  Act  requires  that  such  a 
conversion,  in  an  attainment  area,  is 
subject  to  preconstruction  review  and 
the  applicable  air  pollution  increment 
allowances.  It  must  apply  what  has 
been  determined  as  best  available  con- 
trol technology  (BACT)  and  further 
must  achieve  an  additional  percentage 
reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
through  the  use  of  scrubbers.  This 
process  and  the  associated  technologi- 
cal controls  would  have  subjected  New 
England  Electric  to  an  estimated  cost 
of  several  hundred  million  dollars, 
placing  a  substantial  financial  burden 
on  the  utility  and  its  customers.  A  vol- 
untary conversion  to  coal,  with  the  as- 
sociated benefits  of  lower  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  and  particulates  and 
cheaper  electricity,  was  obviously  not 
practical  under  our  present  law. 
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Fortunately  for  the  utility,  its  cus- 
tomers, and  the  environment,  this 
process  was  avoided  through  exemp- 
tions to  the  act.  Under  provisions  of 
the  Energy  Supply  Environmental  Co- 
ordination Act,  the  Government  deter- 
mined that  New  England  Electric 
could  replace  imported  oil  with  domes- 
tic coal.  Hence  the  utility  was  mandat- 
ed to  convert.  This  mamdate  carries  ex- 
emption to  the  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  for  pollution  control,  al- 
though air  quality  standards  must  still 
be  met. 

By  burning  "washed  coal"  from 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  contains  a  lower  average 
sulfur  content  than  previously  used 
foreign  oil;  utilizing  electrostatic 
precipitators;  instituting  a  new  ash 
treatment  system;  and  upgrading  their 
coal  handling  equipment,  the  conver- 
sion was  achieved,  to  EPA's  satisfac- 
tion, at  a  cost  of  $180  million.  Sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  are  presently  21  per- 
cent less  than  before  and  particulate 
emissions  have  been  reduced  by  one- 
third.  These  reductions  are  well  within 
EPA's  air  quality  standards  and  add 
significantly  to  improving  our  air  qual- 
ity. In  addition,  12  million  barrels  per 
year  of  expensive  foreign  oil  are  being 
saved  at  a  net  savings  to  customers  of 
$169  million  per  year. 

This  example  clearly  indicates  that 
the  demand  in  present  law  for  the 
most  advanced  and  costly  pollution 
control  equipment  regardless  of  its 
marginal  benefits  for  the  environment 
actually  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
achievement.  In  New  England  Elec- 
tric's conversion  efforts,  a  move 
toward  cleaner  air  and  cheaper  cus- 
tomer service  came  about  only  after  a 
way  was  foimd  to  avoid  the  costly 
process  smd  control  requirements  in 
the  present  Clean  Air  Act.  New  Eng- 
land Electric  is  now  working  to  con- 
vert its  South  Street  facility  to  coal. 
The  success  of  this  project  depends  on 
a  similar  exemption  from  the  stric- 
tures of  current  pollution  control  pr(x;- 
esses  and  technological  requirements 
contained  in  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Current  law  must  be  changed  to 
help  facilitate  this  process.  New  con- 
struction must  be  encouraged  and  im- 
warranted  and  costly  delays  need  to  be 
eliminated.  New  source  performance 
standards  (NSPS),  which  are  set  at  a 
level  sufficient  to  insure  progress 
toward  cleaner  air  and  protect  public 
health,  should  remain  as  the  basic  reg- 
ulation for  air  quality.  As  I  mentioned 
in  my  last  remarks,  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation, except  in  class  I  areas,  for  the 
additional  requirements  of  the  preven- 
tion of  significant  deterioration  pro- 
gram in  attainment  areas.  Precon- 
struction reviews  and  increment  allow- 
ance requirements  can  be  safely  elimi- 
nated. 

In  dealing  with  nonattainment 
areas,  the  immediate  need  is  to  move 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  modernize  the 
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industrial  base.  A  moratorium  on  con- 
struction and  the  mechanism  of  off- 
sets are  self  defeating  because  they 
impede  the  progress  toward  modern- 
ization and  cleaner  air.  Since  NSPS 
and  BACT  will  always  result  in  lower 
emissions  from  new,  more  efficient  fa- 
cilities, these  standards  should  prevail. 
By  refusing  to  recognize  economic 
costs  which  may  be  exceedingly  high 
for  minimal  environmental  benefit, 
LAER  in  nonattairmient  areas  has  pre- 
vented useful  investment  in  new. 
cleaner  equipment. 

Industries  must  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  modernize  and  expand,  pro- 
ducing cleaner  air  in  the  process,  with- 
out unreasonable  and  counter-produc- 
tive technological  constraints.  Valid 
and  acceptable  alternatives  to  present 
law  are  available  and  can  provide  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  our  clean  air 
goals.  The  need  is  to  apply  practical 
laws  based  on  the  demonstrated  re- 
sults of  clean  air  efforts  to  date.* 


FUTURE  OF  CONSUMERISM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  'rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
ference was  recently  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland's  Center  for  Busi- 
ness and  Social  Policy  addressing  con- 
sumer issues,  more  specifically  the 
"Future  of  Consumerism."  Participa- 
tion in  this  conference  included  promi- 
nent leaders  of  the  business  communi- 
ty, consumer  groups,  and  interested 
members  of  the  public. 

One  of  the  panels  of  this  conference 
addressed  the  role  of  the  business 
community's  involvement  in  the  area 
of  consumer  affairs.  I  am  most  pleased 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  of 
some  of  the  remarks  of  James  E.  Pres- 
ton, executive  vice  president  of  Avon 
Products,  Inc.,  which  addressed  many 
important  consumer  concerns,  advo- 
cating cooperation  and  partnership  be- 
tween business  and  consumer  groups. 

Our  26th  Congressional  District  of 
New  York  is  proud  to  be  the  home  of 
the  oldest  of  the  nine  Avon  facilities 
located  in  Suffem,  N.Y.,  and  is  one  of 
our  largest  private  employers. 

On  behalf  of  the  many  Avon  em- 
ployees, independent  representatives, 
and  consumers  who  reside  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  remarks  of  James  E. 
Preston. 

FuTxniE  OF  Consumerism 

First.  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  am  not 
the  business  community's  authority  or 
spokesperson  in  the  field  of  consumer  af- 
fairs. However.  I  am  a  consumer— and  as 
such  I  have  the  same  goals  and  concerns  as 
everyone  else  in  this  room: 

I  want  to  be  treated  fairly. 
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the  concept  of  consumer  outreach.  The 
Avon  Cares  Network  specifically  assigns  spe- 
cially trained  management  level  individuals 
the  responsibility  for  ensuring  fair,  equita- 
ble and  prompt  handling  of  all  consumer  in- 
quiries and  problems.  Each  specialist  is 
linked  with  the  Company's  consumer  infor- 
mation center  at  corporate  headquarters  in 
New  York  to  ensure  a  consistent  response  to 
consumer  questions,  and  access  to  the  most 
current  information  on  consumer  issues. 
Beyond  that,  the  specialists  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  liaison  with  consumer  lead- 
ers In  each  country  in  which  Avon  does  busi- 
ness, and  are  encouraged  to  exchange  ideas 
and  share  experiences  and  problems.  These 
meetings  with  consumer  leaders  have  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Avon  international 
consumer  leader  dialogues. 

3.  Our  sponsorship  of  the  international 
consumer  leader  dialogues:  these  confer- 
ences are  arranged  and  funded  by  Avon,  and 
are  designed  to  bring  together  consumer 
leaders  from  various  countries  to  discuss 
issues  and  seek  solutions  to  consumer  prob- 
lems. These  dialogues  provide  a  forum  for 
communicating  on  consumer  issues  among 
interested  parties  who  are  In  a  position  to 
effect  change. 

Last  year  we  extended  an  invitation  to  15 
West  German  consumer  representatives  to 
meet  with  U.S.  consumer  leaders  in  New 
York,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Ohio.  The 
West  Germans  and  their  U.S.  counterparts 
made  all  decisions  regarding  topics,  ques- 
tions and  program  format.  Advocates  of  U.S. 
consumerism  represented  those  from  Gov- 
ernment Agencies,  Universities  and  the 
media. 

Avon  paid  for  transportation  and  hotel  ac- 
commodations, and  we  functioned  as  the 
conduit  for  bringing  the  groups  together. 

Just  last  week  we  hosted  our  second  inter- 
national dialogue  in  Northampton,  England, 
and  we  are  making  plans  for  two  interna- 
tional dialogues  next  year:  one  in  Mexico 
and  one  in  Japan.  Each  dialogue  has  and 
will  reflect  the  primary  concerns  of  the  par- 
ticipants. 

4.  Our  commitment  to  and  suppKjrt  of  our 
trade  association,  the  Direct  Selling  Associa- 
tion: The  Direct  Selling  Association  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  progressive  trade  as- 
sociations in  terms  of  consumer  protection 
and  consumer  education. 

A  very  important  outgrowth  of  the  Direct 
Selling  Association  is  the  Direct  Selling 
Education  Foundation.  Through  the  Foun- 
dation we  participate  in  a  number  of  con- 
sumer conferences  in  conjunction  with  uni- 
versities and  local  consumer  groups.  These 
conferences,  named  "The  Contemporary 
Consumer"  bring  together  consumer  educa- 
tors, government,  business  and  consumer 
advocates  for  discussions  on  topics  of  inter- 
est and  concern  to  consumers.  These  confer- 
ences provide  an  opportunity  for  the  four 
groups  to  get  acquainted  and  exchange 
ideas. 

5.  We  have  taken  membership  in  various 
consumer  organizations. 

6.  We  have  supported  various  consumer 
groups'  functions,  such  as: 

Dinners  and  award  banquets,  will  help 
raise  money  for  the  organization: 

We  have  attended  meetings  and  seminars. 
Key  consumer  affairs  management  staff 
have  appeared  on  numerous  consumer 
panels:  and 

We  have  taken  exhibit  booth  space  at  con- 
sumer conventions. 

7.  We  have  given  grants  to  support  major 
consumer  programs  and  events,  such  as  na- 
tional consumer  education  week,  and  the 
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center  for  business  and  public  policy  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

Also,  most  large  corporations  have  estab- 
lished foundations  which  have  been  dealing 
with  non-profit  groups  for  many  years,  and 
secondly,  there  are  a  number  of  ethical  and 
legal  guidelines  we  must  follow  regarding 
funding. 

When  we  donate  money  to  a  medical 
school  doing  cancer  research,  we  certainly 
do  not  direct  or  influence  the  researchers' 
work. 

When  we  grant  scholarships  to  students, 
we  certainly  do  not  tell  a  student  what 
courses  to  take. 

When  we  donate  money  to  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross,  we  don't  tell  them  how  to 
run  their  organizations. 

Our  intent  and  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
platform  for  communication.  Any  influence 
that  Avon  could  have  is  based  solely  on  our 
example,  and  the  way  we  conduct  ourselves. 
We  are  proud  of  the  quality  of  our  products, 
our  guarantee,  and  the  information  we  pro- 
vide. 

When  working  with  a  consumer  group,  or 
any  group  for  that  matter,  we  depend  upon 
the  professionalism  and  integrity  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  organization.  When  we 
held  our  first  international  consumer  leader 
dialogue,  the  U.S.  consumer  leaders  had 
widely  contrasting  policies  on  the  issue  of 
funding.  Some  of  the  speakers  paid  all  their 
own  expenses,  some  required  a  honorarium 
(which  also  varied  widely),  and  for  some  we 
paid  their  expenses. 

Again,  our  corporate  policy  regarding 
funding  is  to  honor  the  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  consumer  organizations.  The 
answers  to  developing  proper  financial  ar- 
rangements and  mechanisms  should  rest 
with  the  consumer  organization  rather  than 
the  corporations. 

Because  Avon  cares  about  building  strong 
business/consumer  relationships,  we  are 
reaching  out  to  those  who  will  join  us  in  re- 
solving consumer  problems.  We  believe  that 
in  time,  by  bringing  together  those  who  can 
effect  change,  we  will  develop  a  blue  print 
for  action  that  can  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  Industries. 

The  time  for  confrontation  and  adversar- 
ial relationships  has  passed.  What  we  need 
now  is  cooperation  and  partnership.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE 
OTLOWSKI 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
Jersey  and  the  15th  District  were  priv- 
ileged to  have  one  of  our  own  serve  as 
grand  marshal  of  the  recent  i»ulaski 
Day  festivities  in  New  York  City. 

Perth  Amboy  Mayor  George  J.  Ot- 
lowski  held  that  post  with  distinction 
and  grandeur,  culminating  a  lifetime 
of  devotion  to  the  Polish  cause.  New 
Jerseyite  can  look  upon  his  achieve- 
ments with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and 
respect. 

The  list  of  this  year's  grand  mar- 
shal's accomplishments  is  a  long  one, 
including  many  years  of  dedicated 
service   to   his   constituents   both    as 
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mayor  of  Perth  Amboy  and  assembly- 
man from  New  Jersey's  19th  District. 

In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Charitable  Foundation  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress,  George  Otlowski 
has  been  a  driving  force  in  our  state- 
wide efforts  to  provide  badly  needed 
medicine  and  food  to  the  people  of 
Poland  during  these  critical  months. 

Pastor  Robert  J.  Zamorski  of  Perth 
Amboy's  St.  Stephen's  Catholic 
Church  probably  described  Grand 
Marshal  Otlowski  best,  commending 
him  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  willing- 
ness to  serve: 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  is  be- 
cause of  your  popularity,  enthusiasm  and 
Influence  that  the  turnout  for  the  1981  Pu- 
laski Day  Parade  was  the  largest  in  history. 

For  that  and  much  more,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  friends  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  good  friend  and  states- 
man, George  Otlowski.  Pozdrowienia  i 
dziekuje.* 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
AMEND  LAWS  ON  IMMIGRATION 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

or  PUERTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  a  bill  which  would  amend 
the  existing  laws  on  immigration.  This 
legislation  proposes  changes  in  refugee 
policies,  in  labor  certification  of  legal 
immigrants  and  in  the  admission  of 
third  and  sixth  preference  aliens. 

The  bill  contains  four  provisions: 
First,  it  would  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  reimburse  State  and 
local  governments  for  the  increased 
budgctaiy  outlays  that  they  are  obli- 
gated to  make  on  municipal  services, 
such  as  schools,  sewers,  police  and  fire 
protection,  due  to  an  influx  of  refu- 
gees. 

Second,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  refu- 
gee resettlement  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas,  as  well  as  reduce  the 
burden  on  those  distressed  areas  in 
which  such  resettlement  does  occur,  it 
provides  the  following:  It  requires 
more  advance  coordination  and  closer 
cooperation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; it  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal 
funds,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the 
transportation  of  refugees  to  economi- 
cally distressed  areas;  and  it  prohibits 
those  voluntary  religious  and  other 
nonprofit  agencies  engaged  in  refugee 
resettlement  under  Federal  grant  or 
contract  from  placing  any  refugees  in 
such  ftrfifts 

Third,  it  would  strengthen  the  labor 
certification  procedure  by  explicitly 
writing  into  the  statute  the  present  re- 
quirement in  the  regulations  for  a  job 
offer  from  an  employer  in  the  United 
States  as  a  precondition  to  the  admis- 
sion of  independent  nonfamily  immi- 
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grants  and  also  by  including  in  the 
statute  that  the  Secretary's  certifica- 
tion that  insufficient  American  work- 
ers are  available  for  such  job  has  to 
cover  the  entire  United  States,  includ- 
ing Puerto  Rico. 

Fourth,  it  establishes  a  point  system 
for  the  nonfamily  portion  of  our  immi- 
gration system,  which  would  select 
those  applicants  least  likely  to  add  to 
any  area's  or  indeed  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic burden.  Specifically,  the 
amendment  would  quantify  such  fac- 
tors as  the  occupational  demand  for  a 
prospective  immigrant's  line  of  work, 
the  level  of  distress  of  the  immigrant's 
anticipated  area  of  residence  and  the 
immigrant's  education  and  work  expe- 
rience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  traditional 
principles  of  this  Nation  are  two 
which  are  of  current  concern: 

Our  comparatively  open  door  to 
those  from  other  lands  who  wish  to 
live  here,  and 

Our  compassion  for  those  American 
citizens  and  communities  suffering  un- 
usual economic  hardship. 

Unfortunately,  these  two  principles 
come  in  conflict  whenever  new  immi- 
grants in  large  numbers  settle  in  or 
are  directed  to  economically  distressed 
areas  already  experiencing  high  unem- 
ployment, high  population  density, 
and  fiscally  overburdened  municipal 
services.  When  that  happens,  both 
future  citizens  and  present  citizens 
find  their  plight  worsened  and  their 
hopes  for  improving  their  lives 
dimmed. 

The  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  reacted 
last  year  to  a  proposed  large-scale 
transfer  of  Cuban  and  Haitian  refu- 
gees to  our  island  with  a  mixture  of 
compassion  for  those  who  are  "tired, 
poor,  and  yearning  to  breathe  free" 
and  severe  doubt  that  our  island's 
hard-pressed  communities  were  the 
best  suited  in  the  Nation  to  shoulder 
this  burden  of  national  policy.  Our 
rate  of  unemployment  is  almost  3 
times  the  national  average,  and  our 
population  density  is  15  times  the  na- 
tional average.  The  same  dilemma  has 
been  created  in  many  U.S.  mainland 
communities  facing  substantial  reloca- 
tion of  immigrants  and  refugees. 

Surely,  to  the  extent  it  is  avoidable, 
no  economically  distressed  area  should 
be  subjected  to  that  clash  of  principles 
and  additional  economic  strain.  Con- 
gress is  now  reexamining  our  immigra- 
tion laws  at  the  President's  initiative, 
a  wise  and  necessary  move  before  new 
immigration  pressures  or  new  waves  of 
refugees  overwhelm  our  present 
system.  Ir  order  to  minimize  the  con- 
flict between  our  magnanimous  tradi- 
tion of  immigration  and  our  domestic 
economic  interests,  in  order  to  better 
coordinate  our  immigration  obliga- 
tions with  our  obligation  to  our  own 
unemployed.  I  introduced  this  package 
of  immigration  amendments. 
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This  legislation  would  not  reduce 
the  number  of  legal  immigrants  enter- 
ing the  United  States  but  would 
simply  encourage  their  settlement  in 
areas  better  able  to  offer  them  em- 
ployment, housing,  and  municipal 
services.  The  Reagan  administration's 
immigration  package,  which  will  be 
evaluated  on  its  own  merits,  does  not 
address  this  problem,  but  that  package 
is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  non- 
partisan legislation  I  am  proposing. 

I  urge  you  to  give  this  legislation 
your  thoughtful  consideration  and 
that  you  will  support  the  objectives 
outlined  in  this  bill.* 


ANNETTE  SUSSMAN  FRIEL— CUTS 
IN  'FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
HUMAN  SERVICES 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

or  PENNSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  in  this  House  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  one  of  my 
constituents  who  will  be  unemployed 
as  of  December  31  as  a  result  of  cuts  in 
Federal  support  for  human  service 
programs  which  we  have  enacted. 

My  office  has  been  virtually  inun- 
dated with  letters  protesting  various 
budget  cuts  written  by  constituents 
who  depend  upon  services  which  are 
being  cut  back.  This  letter  provides  a 
different  perspective— that  of  an  expe- 
rienced and  dedicated  professional 
who  is  being  deprived  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  use  of  her  skills  to  bene- 
fit the  needy.  It  reads: 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
September  27.  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  Poglietta, 
17.5.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Foglietta:  I  have  writ- 
ten to  you  several  times  during  the  past  six 
months  to  register  my  opposition  to  the  cuts 
in  federal  spending,  particularly  those  af- 
fecting the  human  services.  Having  listened 
to  President  Reagan's  suggestions  last  week 
for  a  new  round  of  reductions  In  fiscal  year 
1982,  I  once  again  want  to  register  my  oppo- 
sition. 

In  my  previous  letters  I  focused  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  budget  cutbacks  on  persons  re- 
ceiving services.  In  this  letter.  I  will  focus 
instead  on  the  effects  on  the  persons  who 
have  been  providing  these  services.  I  will 
speak  for  myself  since  I  have  been  working 
as  a  social  worker  for  the  past  seven  years.  I 
am  angry.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  been  a 
parasite,  as  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  colleagues 
have  implied,  but  that  I  have  been  providing 
a  needed  service  to  people  that  most  of  soci- 
ety have  turned  their  backs  upon.  Now  I 
find  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  work  in  my 
chosen  field.  Instead,  I  will  be  unemployed 
as  of  December  31. 

I  have  not  been  passively  waiting  for  the 
end  of  my  employment.  I  have  spent  many 
hours  sending  out  resumes  and  letters  to 
seek  other  employment,  particularly  in  the 
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sion  of  independent  nonfamily  immi- 
grants and  also  by  including  in  the 
statute  that  the  Secretary's  certifica- 
tion that  insufficient  American  work- 
ers are  available  for  such  job  has  to 
cover  the  entire  United  States,  includ- 
ing Puerto  Rico. 

Fourth,  it  establishes  a  point  system 
for  the  nonfamily  portion  of  our  immi- 
gration system  which  would  select 
those  applicants  least  likely  to  add  to 
any  area's  or  indeed  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic burden.  Specifically,  the 
amendment  would  quantify  such  fac- 
tors as  the  occupational  demand  for  a 
prospective  immigrant's  line  of  work, 
the  level  of  distress  of  the  immigrant's 
anticipated  area  of  residence  and  the 
immigrant's  education  and  work  expe- 
rience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  traditional 
principles  of  this  Nation  are  two 
which  are  of  current  concern: 

Our  comparatively  open  door  to 
those  from  other  lands  who  wish  to 
live  here,  and 

Our  compassion  for  those  American 
citizens  and  communities  suffering  un- 
usual economic  hardship. 

Unfortunately,  these  two  principles 
come  in  conflict  whenever  new  immi- 
grants in  large  numbers  settle  in  or 
ao-e  directed  to  economically  distressed 
areas  already  experiencing  high  unem- 
ployment, high  population  density  and 
fiscally  overburdened  municipal  serv- 
ices. When  that  happens,  both  future 
citizens  and  present  citizens  find  their 
plight  worsened  and  their  hopes  for 
improving  their  lives  dimmed. 

The  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  reacted 
last  year  to  a  proposed  large-scale 
transfer  of  Cuban  and  Haitian  refu- 
gees to  our  island  with  a  mixture  of 
compassion  for  those  who  are  "tired, 
poor  and  yearning  to  breathe  free" 
and  severe  doubt  that  our  island's 
hard-pressed  communities  were  the 
best  suited  in  the  Nation  to  shoulder 
this  burden  of  national  policy.  Our 
rate  of  unemployment  is  almost  3 
times  the  national  average,  and  our 
population  density  is  15  times  the  na- 
tional average.  The  same  dilemma  has 
been  created  in  many  U.S.  mainland 
communities  facing  substantial  reloca- 
tion of  immigrants  and  refugees. 

Surely,  to  the  extent  it  is  avoidable, 
no  economically  distressed  area  should 
be  subjected  to  that  clash  of  principles 
and  additional  economic  strain.  Con- 
gress is  now  reexamining  our  immigra- 
tion laws  at  the  President's  initiative, 
a  wise  and  necessary  move  before  new 
immigration  pressures  or  new  waves  of 
refugees  overwhelm  our  present 
system.  In  order  to  minimize  the  con- 
flict between  our  magnanimous  tradi- 
tion of  immigration  and  our  domestic 
economic  interests,  in  order  to  better 
coordinate  our  immigration  obliga- 
tions with  our  obligation  to  our  own 
unemployed,  I  introduced  this  package 
of  immigration  amendments. 
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This  legislation  would  not  reduce 
the  number  of  legal  immigrants  enter- 
ing the  United  States  but  would 
simply  encourage  their  settlement  in 
aresis  better  able  to  offer  them  em- 
ployment, housing,  and  municipal 
services.  The  Reagan  administration's 
immigration  package,  which  will  be 
evaluated  on  its  own  merits,  does  not 
address  this  problem,  but  that  package 
is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  non- 
partisan legislation  I  am  proposing. 

I  urge  you  to  give  this  legislation 
your  thoughtful  consideration  and 
that  you  will  support  the  objectives 
outlined  in  this  bill.* 


ARIZONA  COPPER  MINE  VICTIM 
OF  OVERREGULATION 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

riF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  severe 
impact  of  excessive  Federal  regulation 
is  felt  by  many  industries  in  many  re- 
gions, but  today  I  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues one  tragic  example  of  the 
counterproductive  consequences  of 
such  overregulation. 

Mr.  Peter  Steen,  president  of  Inspi- 
ration Consolidated  Copper  Co.  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  explains  in  his  letter  to 
me  that  the  heretofore  productive 
copper  smelter  in  Miami,  Ariz.,  is  in 
danger  of  being  shut  down  because  it 
cannot  meet  the  stringent  standards 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  even  though 
thorough  and  expensive  efforts  have 
been  made  to  comply  with  the  law. 

This  is  a  tragedy,  not  only  for  the 
company  and  the  workers  in  Miami, 
but  for  our  Nation,  as  we  struggle  to 
get  our  economy  out  of  the  red.  In- 
flexible and  often  inappropriate  regu- 
lations are  stifling  our  economic 
growth  and  the  ability  of  our  indus- 
tries to  compete  in  the  world  market. 
Mr.  Steen  makes  some  excellent  sug- 
gestions for  modification  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  I  wish  to  share  these  with  my 
colleagues  and  urge  thorough  review 
of  the  act  to  remedy  this  situation: 
Inspiration  Consolidated  Copper  Co., 

Phoenix,  Ariz..  October  21,  1981. 
Hon.  Eldon  Rudd. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rudd:  It  is  my  inten- 
tion in  this  letter  to  bring  to  your  attention 
a  matter  which  involves  the  economic  sur- 
vival of  the  Inspiration  Copper  smelter  situ- 
ated in  Miami,  Arizona. 

In  order  to  give  you  a  clear  picture  of  the 
situation  and  the  serious  economic  conse- 
quences that  could  occur  should  corrective 
action  not  be  taken.  I  will  have  to  sacrifice 
brevity,  amd  I  hope  you  will  understand  and 
appreciate  the  need  for  such  a  detailed  ex- 
planation. 

Before  Congress  enacted  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1970,  Inspiration  Con- 
solidated Copper  Company  profitably  oper- 
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ated  a  custom  smelter  at  its  property  in 
Miami,  Arizona.  With  the  passage  of  the 
amenctaents,  it  became  clear  that  the  then 
existing  smelter,  although  quite  functional 
as  a  production  unit,  would  not  be  capable 
of  meeting  the  requirements  in  the  Act  for 
air  quality,  specifically  for  the  control  of 
sulfur  dioxide.  It  was  also  determined  that 
modification  to  the  existing  smelter  would 
be  technically  and  economically  infeaslble. 

Other  copper  smelters  also  faced  this  di- 
lemma. Most  others  chose  the  "wait  and 
see"  approach  and  decided  to  accept  tempo- 
rary reduction  of  their  production  in  order 
to  minimize  or  postpone  completely  the 
major  expense  of  installing  pollution  con- 
trol equipment.  Inspiration  chose  a  differ- 
ent course  and  elected  to  construct  a  com- 
pletely new  and  costly  smelter  using  the 
best  technology  available  at  that  tlnie,  de- 
sigrned  specifically  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  A  major  factor  in  In- 
spiration's decision  was  Inspiration's  l)elief 
that  it  would  thereby  be  able  to  maintain  its 
production  cost  at  a  competitive  rate. 

The  new  smelter,  which  cost  $67  million, 
was  commissioned  in  1974  with  a  capacity  of 
160,000  tons  of  copper  per  annum.  This  ca- 
pacity was  necessary  to  enable  Inspiration 
to  remain  competitive  as  a  toll  smelter.  It 
was  designed  to  covert  98  percent  of  the 
sulfur  contained  in  the  furnace  and  convert- 
er gases  into  plus  93  percent  sulfuric  acid, 
and  thereby  comply  with  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
In  fact,  the  new  Inspiration  smelter  has 
not  enabled  the  Company  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  smelter  uses  the  latest 
technology  for  the  collection  and  treatment 
of  gases.  Inspiration  because  of  internal 
processing  changes  brought  about  by  eco- 
nomic necessity  and  the  impact  of  the  regu- 
lations has  been  forced  to  reduce  its  annual 
output  from  the  smelter  by  37  percent,  or 
60,000  tons  of  copper  per  year  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  federally-imposed,  state-en- 
forced air  standards.  In  addition,  it  has  had 
to  spend  $22,186,000  to  date  in  additional 
modifications  to  the  plant  to  maintain  these 
standards. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  later  mandate 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1977  to 
meet  the  air  standards  "by  constant  con- 
trols alone"  and  to  recover  the  capacity  lost 
due  to  present  state-imposed  curtailment, 
(i.e.,  160.000  t.p.a.  design  capacity  vs.  the 
current  capacity  of  100,000  t.p.a.).  Inspira- 
tion will  have  to  spend  a  further  $102  mil- 
lion. 

The  Inspiration  smelter  depends  heavily 
on  toll  material  to  maintain  the  required 
feed  of  concentrates  to  the  furnace.  Two 
major  Arizona  toll  customers,  Cities  Service 
(Pinto  Valley)  and  Amax,  whose  concen- 
trates come  from  the  joint  Anamax  oper- 
ations near  Tucson,  make  up  70%  of  the 
smelter  feed  requirements.  The  fact  that 
the  Inspiration  smelter  has  been  forced  to 
reduce  production  from  160,000  to  100,000 
tons  of  copper  per  annum  to  meet  air  stand- 
ards has  resulted  in  a  much  higher  operat- 
ing cost  per  ton,  which  In  turn  has  made  us 
one  of  the  highest  cost  smelters  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Both  these  toll  customers  have  become 
dissatisfied  with  Inspiration's  increased 
costs,  and  Amax  has  already  served  notice 
that  It  will  not  renew  their  contract  after  Its 
expiration  in  March  1982.  This  material  will 
be  sent  to  an  out  of  state  smelter,  which  we 
know  Is  not  forced  to  capture  any  of  its 
sulfur.  This  will  mean  a  loss  of  500  tons  of 
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concentrate    per    day    to    Inspiration,    or 
170,000  dry  tons  per  annum. 

The  contract  with  Cities  Service  ends  In 
1984,  and  they  have  clearly  Indlcatd  that 
they  are  unhappy  with  current  costs  and 
are  looking  elsewhere  for  toll  smelting  ca- 
pacity after  that  date.  The  situation  with 
Cities  Service  is  even  more  unsettling,  as  it 
is  currently  attempting  to  sell  its  mining  op- 
erations. In  the  event  that  the  Pinto  Valley 
operations  are  acquired  either  by  a  foreign 
compsuiy  which  may  wish  to  ship  the  con- 
centrates to  an  offshore  smelter  or  a  domes- 
tic company  with  its  own  smelter.  Inspira- 
tion would  find  it  im[>osslble  to  make  up 
this  loss  of  smelter  feed  from  another 
source  due  to  our  uncompetitlvely  high 
smelting  costs. 

Our  company  would  also  find  It  economi- 
cally Impossible  to  operate  the  smelter  for 
our  own  concentrates  alone,  and  the  only  al- 
ternative would  be  to  shut  the  smelter  oper- 
ations down.  This  action  could  also  jeopard- 
ize the  continued  operation  of  our  rod  plant. 
All  in  all  547  jobs  could  become  redundant 
in  the  area  under  these  circumstances. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Is  to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  sulfur  emit- 
ted to  the  atmosphere,  and  Inspiration  has 
done  exceedingly  well  In  this  regard.  In  1980 
the  Inspiration  smelter  captured  87.9%  of 
its  sulfur  and  converted  it  to  sulfuric  acid. 
This  is  higher  than  any  other  smelter  in  Ar- 
izona, and  probably  as  high  as  any  In  the 
nation.  It  did  this  at  an  enormous  cost  to 
Itself  and  to  its  toll  customers  who  are  on 
cost-plus  contracts.  It  seems  Ironic  and 
tragic,  therefore,  that  an  out-of-state  smelt- 
er which  captures  none  of  its  gases  can 
entice  certainly  one,  and  perhaps  both  of 
our  toll  customers,  away  from  us  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  stringent  conditions  that  we  are. 

Up  until  now  Inspiration  has  not  voiced 
its  concern  In  this  matter  as  we  felt  that  by 
1984  the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  would  be  enforced  against  all 
smelters  so  that  our  competitors  would  be 
forced  either  to  follow  our  example  or  close 
their  operations.  It  is  apparent  that  these 
parameters  may  be  altered  by  the  current 
administration  and  those  smelters  which 
have  not  yet  made  any  effort  towards  com- 
pliance may  be  given  more  time  and  per- 
haps given  less  stringent  operating  condi- 
tions. 

Inspiration  welcomes  a  more  realistic  ap- 
plication of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1970  and  1977  and  of  the  timing  for  com- 
pliance with  those  amendments  to  enable 
United  States  smelters  to  compete  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  We,  nevertheless,  feel  that 
some  allowance  must  be  given  to  those 
smelters,  such  as  Inspiration,  which  have 
made  an  honest  effort  to  meet  the  current 
standards  early  and  may  have  to  shut  down 
unless  some  relief  can  be  provided. 

So  far  I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to 
define  the  problem  that  Inspiration  and 
perhaps  others  have  regarding  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  I  would  now  like  to  suggest  what 
could  be  done  to  assist  the  Inspiration 
smelter,  and  perhaps  others,  stay  alive.  The 
forms  of  relief  for  Individual  smelters  which 
find  themselves  in  the  same  predicament 
that  we  do  will  tend  to  balance  the  scales 
and  enable  us  to  remain  competitive,  not 
only  on  a  domestic  basis  but  also  in  the 
world  market.  Briefly,  these  are  three  areas 
of  concern  to  us. 

1.  ambient  air  quality  standards 
In  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended.  Con- 
gress has  instructed  the  Environmental  Pro- 
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tectlon  Agency  to  review  periodically  each 
of  the  ambient  air  quality  standards  to 
assess  its  propriety  In  light  of  developed 
data.  The  sulfur  dioxide  national  ambient 
air  quality  standards  are  now  undergoing 
that  review.  While  we  believe  that  Congress 
intended  that  the  review  determine  whether 
the  standards  are  too  stringent  and  should 
be  relaxed,  or  too  lenient  and  should  be 
tightened,  as  a  practical  matter  EPA's 
review  focuses  only  on  tightening.  The 
present  review  is  no  exception  and  threat- 
ens to  tighten  the  sulfur  dioxide  standards 
further.  This  would  result  in  an  economic 
disaster  for  Inspiration  since  it  would  result 
in  even  more  stringent  controls  than  pres- 
ently exist,  despite  the  Company's  costly  en- 
deavors to  meet  present  standards.  The 
threatened  tightening  flies  in  the  face  of 
scientific  evidence  that  a  needlessly  large 
margin  of  safety  is  built  into  the  present 
standard.  In  Inspiration's  view,  a  relaxation 
of  the  standards  is  needed,  not  a  tightening. 
If  the  air  standard  for  sulfur  dioxide  is  to 
remain  at  the  present  level  or  become  more 
stringent.  Inspiration  should  not  tie  re- 
quired to  install  any  further  controls  until 
such  time  as  other  smelters  have  achieved 
the  same  degree  of  total  sulfur  capture  as 
Inspiration  does  at  this  point  In  time. 

2.  EMISSION  limits  TO  MEET  AMBIENT  AIR 

quality  standards 

The  means  established  by  Congress  for  as- 
suring compliance  with  the  ambient  air 
quality  standards  is  the  stack  emission  limi- 
tation. The  State  of  Arizona  has  proposed, 
and  It  Is  likely  that  EPA  will  endorse,  the 
multipoint  rollback  (MPR)  method  of  calcu- 
lating emission  limitations.  While  Inspira- 
tion has  generally  supported  the  concept  of 
MPR,  it  has  two  serious  reservations  about 
the  system.  First,  the  standards  as  they  are 
proposed  for  Inspiration  have  l)een  Improp- 
erly calculated  and.  If  approved  by  EPA  in 
their  present  form,  would  unfairly  discrimi- 
nate against  the  Company.  Work  of  Inspira- 
tion's consultants.  Rockwell  International, 
to  date  Indicates  that  arithmetical  calcula- 
tion errors  were  made  In  calculating  Inspira- 
tion's limit  and  that  the  daU  used  is  ques- 
tionable In  one  very  critical  respect.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  the  State  did  not 
treat  Inspiration  as  it  treated  two  other 
smelters  in  the  State  of  Arizona  with  re- 
spect to  its  fugitive  emissions.  Although  In- 
spiration has  the  worst  fugitive  emission 
problem  In  the  state,  fugitive  emissions  were 
not  considered  In  calculating  its  limit.  Inspi- 
ration's consultants  are  now  performing 
that  exercise  and  plan  to  make  the  results 
known  to  the  State  and  to  EPA  as  soon  as 
review  Is  complete.  We  are  hopeful  that 
both  the  state  and  federal  agencies  will  fa- 
vorably consider  Inspiration's  scientific  sup- 
port for  recalculation  of  its  numl)er. 

Our  second  reservation  with  respect  to 
MPR  concerns  Its  treatment  of  "malfunc- 
tions." The  present  regulation  contains  no 
sp>eclflc  malfunction  provision  and,  there- 
fore, essentially  requires  that  all  smelters 
cease  operations  at  any  time  when  their  pol- 
lution control  equipment  is  not  working 
properly.  In  fact.  Inspiration  and  other 
smelters  have  installed  some  form  of  supple- 
mentary control  system.  It  is  a  proven  fact 
that  by  operating  these  systems  during  peri- 
ods of  pollution  control  equipment  malfunc- 
tion, these  smelters  are  effectively  able  to 
avoid  violations  of  the  ambient  air  quality 
standards.  Our  record  over  the  past  year 
supports  this  argument.  The  money  has  al- 
ready been  spent  for  the  control  equipment. 
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concentrations  of  pollutants  in 
air  are  measured  by  monitors 
of  maximum  concentration, 
is  given  to  the  proximity  of 
;o  people,  animals,  or  suscepti- 
plants.  This  fact  has  worked 
hardship    on    the    Inspiration 
one  monitor  placed  at  the 
near  Miami.  Arizona,   is  re- 
90%  of  Inspiration's  lost  pro- 
monitor  is  located  in  an  unin- 
and  in  an  area  where  there  are 
dioxide  sensitive  plants.  Inspira- 
evidence  that  there  is  no 
damage  to  the  hardy  desert 
siirrounding  the  monitor  at  any 
I  he  many  years  the  smelter  op- 
to  1972  without  any  means  of 
whatsoever.   This   is  amply 
a  report  by  Dr.  Tom  Barrett 
effect.    Inspiration    is   being 
60,000  tons  of  copper  produc- 
in  order  to  protect  hypotheti- 
whlch  might  be,  but  are 
the  area. 

would  lilce  to  see  monitors  lo- 
ipon  some  showing  that  there 
to  protect  in  the  location  of 
We  suggest  that  homes,  hospi- 
and  other  sensitive  areas  l>e 
in   monitor  placement   and 
for   hypothetical   uses   be 
better  technology  is  avail- 
industry  is  struggling  to 
Inspiration's    smelting    oper- 
je^pardy.  We  ask  for  your  assist- 
soluticns  to  these  prob- 
prJDperly  balance  the  nation's  le- 
in  clean  air  with  economic 
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is  in  favor  of  improving  air 

and  has  achieved  more  to- 

riduction  of  SO,  in  the  atmos- 

ipost  other  smelters  in  the  U.S. 

this   significant    fact,   we   are 

for  recognition  of  our  effort 

equity  and  fairness  in  the  applica- 

i^lean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 

the    opportunity    to   share 
with  you,  and  would  be  will- 
^ith  you  or  your  staff  to  discuss 
more  detail. 

deem  it  a  favor  if  you  could 
meeting  for  us  with  Ms.  Gor- 
we  may  personally  bring  this 
attention. 

intention  to  take  this  matter 
>f ficials  at  the  same  time. 
In  this  matter  would  be  greatly 


Ptter  Steen, 

PresidenLt 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AMENDING  HOUSE  RULE  XLVII 
OF  THE  RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES  RELAT- 
ING TO  LIMITATIONS  ON  OUT- 
SIDE EARNED  INCOME 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  these  days  of  belt-tightening  in 
the  budgets  of  all  American  families 
and  at  all  levels  of  government,  I 
think  it  is  wrong  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  increase  the  present 
limit  on  so-called  outside  earnings.  We 
acted  wisely  4  years  ago  in  putting  a 
reasonable  limit  on  additional  earned 
income  for  Members  of  Congress. 
There  is  no  reason  to  undo  it  now. 
Yesterday,  I  cast  my  vote  against 
House  Resolution  251,  which  would 
have  upped  the  limit;  and  I  am  pleased 
the  House  rejected  the  measure. 

A  firm  ceiling  on  the  amount  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  earn  by  making 
speeches  or  other  activities  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  code  of  conduct. 
Raising  this  ceiling  invites  conflict  of 
interest  and  encourages  distrust  by 
the  public.  When  we  as  Representa- 
tives receive  personal  income  from 
special  interest  groups  who  also  lobby 
on  various  issues,  no  one  can  deter- 
mine whether  the  money  has  influ- 
enced how  a  Representative  votes. 
There  are  many  factors  influencing 
votes— from  personal  views,  constitu- 
ent contact,  to  lobbyists'  visits.  Money 
from  any  source  should  not  be  one  of 
them.  The  present  limit  minimizes  the 
possibility  that  money  can  influence 
votes. 

Second,  we  need  a  limit  on  outside 
earnings  so  that  Congressmen  will  not 
be  lured  away  from  their  official 
duties  to  lucrative  speechmaking  or 
other  income-generating  activities, 
such  as  outside  law  practices.  The  job 
of  a  Congressman  is  a  full-time  job. 
The  public's  business,  certainly  the 
business  of  the  people  of  the  18th  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  demand  a  full- 
time  Congressman.  We  should  not 
create  incentives  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  be  away  from  their  job. 

Members  of  Congress  are  elected  to 
represent  their  district  and  to  conduct 
the  business  of  Government.  It  is  a  se- 
rious, public  responsibility.  We  are  not 
Hollywood  stars  for  whom  fame 
should  bring  fortime.  Quite  simply,  we 
should  not  cash  in  on  our  positions. 
We  should  not  exploit  the  public  trust. 

We  should  develop  a  responsible 
system  for  considering  the  pay  in- 
crease for  Members  of  Congress.  I  did 
not  support  the  recent  action  that 
made  pay  increases  automatic  for  Con- 
gressman and  Senators  without  a 
direct,  open  vote.  I  did  not  support  re- 
moving the  ceiling  on  tax  deductions 
allowed  Members  for  away-from-home 
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expenses.  In  my  view,  a  sensible  policy 
would  include  two  elements.  First,  a 
direct,  open,  recorded  vote  should  be 
required  on  any  pay  increase.  Second, 
any  pay  increase  should  be  effective 
only  for  the  next  succeeding  Congress. 
Under  such  a  system.  Members  would 
vote  in  the  daylight  of  open  Govern- 
ment and  would  not  be  voting  on  their 
own  pay  but  that  the  "office"— whoev- 
er holds  it  in  the  next  Congress.  These 
are  reforms  that  seem  esential  to  re- 
store the  public  trust  in  the  Congress. 
The  issue  is  one  of  ethics.  In  my 
view,  we  cannot  backtrack  on  ethics.* 


THE  1981  NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  upon  its  receipt  of  the 
1981  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

The  High  Commissioner's  office, 
headed  by  Poul  Harting,  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Denmark,  is  deserving  of 
this  highest  of  honors  for  the  work  it 
does  in  protecting  those  millions  of 
persons  who— since  the  office  was  cre- 
ated in  1951— have  been  forced  from 
their  homelands  because  of  war,  perse- 
cution, and  famine.  Without  the  High 
Commissioner's  efforts,  the  suffering 
of  those  millions  would  be  even  more 
acute. 

The  High  Commissioner  places  top 
priority  on  repatriating  the  displaced 
person  back  into  his  or  her  own  home- 
land. Only  where  that  proves  totally 
impossible  does  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner's office  attempt  resettle- 
ment in  the  country  providing  first 
asylum  or  into  third  countries. 

This  emphasis  on  repatriation  is  wel- 
come by  all  those  nations,  like  the 
United  States,  which  have  responded 
over  the  years  generously  in  the  reset- 
tlement of  refugees,  but  which  cannot 
continue  to  resettle  all  the  refugees 
streaming  from  their  homelands. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
Refugees,  and  International  Law  looks 
foward  to  a  positive  working  relation- 
ship with  the  U.N.  High  Commission- 
ers' office  as  we  pursue  programs  and 
policies  to  ease  the  plight  of  refugees 
the  world  over. 

I  am  including  at  the  end  of  my 
statement,     an    interview    with     Mr. 
Hartling: 
(Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Oct. 

26.  1981] 

An  Inside  Look  at  Agency  That  Won  Nobel 

Peace  Prize 

(The  scale  of  its  humanitarian  effort  is 
mind  boggling— succoring  no  fewer  than  25 
million  homeless  in  30  years.  And,  says 
Commissioner  Hartling.  it  has  all  been  done 
with  charity— mainly  from  the  U.S.) 
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Q.  Mr.  Hartling,  how  many  homeless  refu- 
gees are  there  in  the  world  today? 

A.  We  count  10  million.  These  are  people 
outride  their  own  countries,  and  the  figure 
does  not  include  those  who  are  displaced  in 
their  own  homelands. 

Q.  Where  do  these  10  million  refugees 
come  from? 

A.  The  picture  has  changed.  In  1951.  when 
the  High  Commissioner's  Office  was  estab- 
lished, practically  all  refugees  were  Europe- 
ans who  had  been  displaced  as  a  result  of 
World  War  11.  There  were  as  many  as  6  mil- 
lion—many more  if  you  include  people  who 
left  East  Germany  for  West  Germany  and 
who  are  not  counted  in  official  statistics  of 
international  refugees. 

By  contrast,  today's  refugees  are  almost 
entirely  from  countries  of  the  Third 
World— that  is  to  say.  Asia  and  Africa  and 
also  Latin  and  Central  America. 

Q.  Have  all  of  those  post-World  War  II 
European  refugees  been  resettled?  Has  that 
problem  been  liquidated? 

A.  Most  have  been  integrated.  Many  from 
the  East  have  been  resettled  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Many  have  gone  to 
Canada,  to  the  United  States  and  to  other 
countries.  Some  returned  to  their  own  coun- 
tries. A  few  from  the  U.S.S.R.  who  have 
been  in  several  Latin  American  countries  30 
or  40  years  are  still  on  our  rolls.  And  there 
still  are  a  few  coming  from  Eastern  Europe- 
an countries  whom  we  take  care  of  if  we're 
asked.  But  we  no  longer  have  a  significant 
European-refugee  problem. 

Q.  How  many  refugees  has  your  office 
looked  after  since  it  was  established  30 
years  ago? 

A.  A  few  months  ago.  I  asked  some  of  my 
people  to  see  how  many  refugees  we  have 
helped  to  become  settled  citizens.  They  said 
a  precise  figure  is  impossible  to  arrive  at, 
but  they  calculate  that  we  are  talking  about 
25  million. 

Q.  Why  has  the  focus  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem shifted  from  Europe  to  the  Third 
World? 

A  When  the  United  Nations  was  created 
in  1945,  there  were  51  countries.  In  1960. 
there  were  exactly  100  countries.  Now  there 
are  154.  That  is  to  say.  roughly  100  new 
countries  were  created  in  the  50's  and  60's. 
When  you  create  a  new  country,  you  throw 
out  the  colonial  power  and  you  have  a  new 
government— perhaps  within  a  few  years. 
Sometimes  you  have  all  sorts  of  upheavals. 

Many  of  the  new  countries  are  not  democ- 
racies. Democracies  usually  will  not  produce 
refugees,  because  a  refugee  by  definition  is 
a  person  who  is  persecuted  for  his  political 
opinions  or  his  race.  Many  new  countries 
are  in  turmoil  or  in  difficult  economic  situa- 
tions. 

Q.  Where  are  the  principal  concentrations 
of  refugees  now? 

A.  In  three  or  four  areas.  We  still  have 
many  in  Southeast  Asia.  There  are  still 
some  50,000  boat  people  in  the  area  and 
some  24,000  refugees  from  Cambodia.  Laos 
and  Vietnam  waiting  in  Thailand  for  a  solu- 
tion of  their  problem.  There  is  another 
major  concentration  in  Pjikistan  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pakistan  govemmenl.  there 
are  well  over  2  million  refugees  from  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Then,  in  Africa,  we  count  some  5  million 
refugees  in  different  areas.  Finally,  there 
are  refugees  in  Latin  America,  coming 
mainly  now  from  El  Salvador. 

Q.  What  about  the  Palestinians  in  the 
Middle  East?  Don't  you  count  them? 

A.  Palestinian  refugees— possibly  1.8  mil- 
lion—are not  under  my  jurisdiction.  When 
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my  office  was  created,  another  organiza- 
tion—the United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency— was  responsible  for  Palestinian  ref- 
ugees in  the  Middle  East.  It  has  continued 
to  exercise  that  responsibility. 

Q.  How  do  you  determine  who  is  a  legiti- 
mate refugee  as  distinct  from  nomads  who 
cross  frontiers  freely  and  claim  help? 

A.  A  clear-cut  distinction  is  difficult.  But 
if  people  cannot  go  back  to  their  homes  and 
if  they  suffered  persecution  when  they  were 
there,  we  count  them  as  refugees.  We  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  would  not  like  to  be 
the  minister  of  social  affairs  for  the  whole 
world.  I  cannot  take  care  of  the  misery  in 
many,  many  countries  where  you  have 
drought,  all  sorts  of  economic  depression 
and  so  on. 

Q.  Specifically,  what  is  your  role  in  deal- 
ing with  the  world  refugee  problem? 

A.  My  responsibility  as  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  is  to  protect  refugees 
who  cross  an  international  frontier.  They 
have  no  passport,  they  are  persecuted  in 
their  own  country.  They  may  be  treated  as 
criminals  or  heroes  when  they  come  across 
the  border,  but  they  are  without  papers. 

The  U.N.  has  decreed  that  such  people 
shtdl  be  protected  and  shall  have  an  ambas- 
sador to  defend  them.  That  ambassador  is 
the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

Q.  How  do  you  look  after  them— short 
term  and  long  term? 

A.  First,  we  try  to  provide  protection  for 
the  rights  of  refugees.  A  U.N.  1951  conven- 
tion relating  to  the  status  of  refugees  that 
86  countries  have  ratified  stipulates  that 
refugees  should  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  country  where  they  are  settled— 
the  right  to  move,  to  work,  to  put  children 
in  school,  to  appear  before  a  court,  to  open 
a  shop. 

In  90  countries,  we  have  small  offices  that 
try  to  protect  those  rights.  If  there  is  har- 
assment or  a  denial  of  these  rights,  we  can 
protest,  go  to  the  authorities  and  talk  on 
behalf  of  the  U.N.  We  can  remind  a  govern- 
ment that,  as  a  party  to  the  convention,  it 
has  an  obligation  to  respect  refugee  rights. 
This  can  \ye  very  important  to  enable  a  refu- 
gee to  survive  with  decency. 

Now.  the  second  thing  we  do  and  which 
gets  the  most  publicity  is  to  provide  relief- 
try  to  care  for  the  starving  children  and  the 
dying  mothers,  the  boat  people  on  the  high 
seas  and  the  Afghans  in  the  mountains,  and 
so  on  and  sc  forth. 

Short  term,  it's  a  question  of  providing 
blankets,  tents,  food  and,  very  often,  water; 
also  medicine,  nurses,  and  doctors.  A  little 
longer  term,  its  a  question  of  primary 
schools  so  that  children  should  not  live  for 
one  or  two  years  without  having  any  sort  of 
schooling. 

Q.  Do  you  try  to  find  permanent  homes 
for  refugees? 

A.  We  always  emphasize  that  we  are  not 
interested  solely  in  providing  relief.  We  look 
for  what  we  call  a  lasting  solution.  The  best 
solution  is  to  find  a  way  to  get  people  back 
to  their  original  homes— to  their  own  vil- 
lage, their  own  family,  their  own  language, 
their  own  way  of  eating,  their  own  tradition. 

That's  normal  and  good  if  it  is  possible— 
and  it  is  possible  very  often.  We  have 
brought  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
back  to  Mozambique,  Angola,  Nicaragua  and 
Burma.  Last  year,  250,000  were  returned  to 
Zimbabwe  alone.  That  was  wonderful. 

If  refugees  can't  be  returned  to  their 
homes,  the  second  best  solution  is  to  settle 
them  in  the  country  of  first  asylum.  Our 
best  example  is  Tanzania.  When  refugees 
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came  from  Rwanda  and  Burundi,  we  cleared 
the  bush,  put  up  a  refugee  camp,  gave  them 
some  seeds,  some  tools  and  all  that,  and 
they  lived  there.  After  some  time,  they  took 
care  of  themselves.  Today,  36,000  of  them 
have  their  own  village— not  a  camp.  They 
are  no  longer  refugees.  They  are  naturalized 
Tanzanians. 

The  third  solution,  for  refugees  who 
cannot  go  back  home  or  settle  in  the  coun- 
try of  first  asylum,  is  to  resettle  them  in  an- 
other country.  That's  what  has  happened 
with  the  boat  people.  They  cannot  go  back 
to  Vietnam.  They  cannot  be  allowed  to  stay 
in  Southeast  Asia.  So  we  have  to  arrange 
something  else.  Together  with  refugees 
from  Laos  and  Camt>odia.  they  have  come 
mainly  to  the  United  States,  but  also  to 
many  other  countries. 

This  is  really  very  difficult  for  them,  be- 
cause they  come  with  an  alien  language,  the 
climate  is  very  cold  and  the  food  is  strange 
to  them.  But  for  the  most  part,  they  inte- 
grate. 

Q.  Where  are  most  of  the  refugees  who 
are  being  found  new  homes  being  resettled? 

A.  These  are  mostly  the  boat  people  and 
some  from  other  areas.  Half  are  going  to 
the  United  States  and  half  to  the  rest  of  the 
world— to  traditional  immigration  countries 
like  Australia.  Canada.  New  Zealand  and 
also  to  Western  European  countries. 

But  most  of  today's  10  million  refugees— 
the  5  million  in  Africa,  the  2  million  in  Paki- 
stan and  so  on— will  stay  where  they  are. 
They'll  have  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
region. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  Communist  countries, 
particularly  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Ext- 
ern bloc,  accepted  any  refugees  for  resettle- 
ment? 

A.  They  have  taken  a  few  thousand  from 
Chile  in  the  1970s.  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
generously  taken  250.000  from  Vietnam. 

Q.  Do  you  move  into  a  refugee  situation 
on  your  own  initiative  as  High  Commission- 
er, or  must  a  government  invite  you  in? 

A.  If  there's  a  question  of  protecting  refu- 
gee rights,  we  move  in  if  we  receive  a  com- 
plaint. We  look  into  that  and  see  what  v.e 
can  do. 

If  we  are  asked  by  a  government  to  lend 
assistance  with  a  refugee  problem,  we  inves- 
tigate and  then  organize  a  program.  We  pro- 
vide tents  and  other  things  they  need,  but 
never  cash.  We  don't  move  in  if  we  are  not 
invited. 

Q.  How  much  are  you  spending  to  look 
after  refugees? 

A.  We  have  no  fixed  budget.  We  rely  on 
voluntary  contributions.  We  start  with  the 
problems  rather  than  with  a  budget.  And  we 
ask  for  contributions  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems. In  1980.  we  spent  497  million  dollars. 

Q.  Who  are  the  main  contributors? 

A.  Most  contributions  come  from  20  coun- 
tries—namely the  Western  industrial  coun- 
tries. 

Q.  How  about  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Soviet-bloc  countries?  Are  they  generous 
contributors? 

A.  Through  their  general  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations,  the  Soviets  contribute  a 
modest  amount  to  our  administrative 
costs— about  1.2  million  dollars. 

Q.  And  the  United  States— how  much  does 
it  contribute? 

A.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  total— about 
126  million  dollars  last  year.  We  could  also 
say  that  the  rest  of  the  world— excluding 
the  United  States— carries  75  percent  of  the 
cost. 
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Q.  Do  you  do  anything  to  dissuade  govern- 
ments from  <  eliberately  creating  refugees— 
as  Vietnam  ^nd  Cuba  have  done  with  the 
boat  people? 

A.  No.  no.  We  are  absolutely  humanitari- 
an, absolute!  f  nonpolitical.  That  is  impor- 
tant. We  are  laccepted  as  being  humanitari- 
an. We  are  a()cepted  in  Hanoi  and  in  Peking 
as  well  as  in  S  kimalia  and  Ethiopia. 

Q.  Is  this  riassive  refugee  problem  a  new 
phenomenon,  or  has  it  existed  through 
much  of  histcry? 

A.  I  thinlc  there  have  always  been  refu- 
gees. If  you  go  back  to  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  in  1618  to  1648.  or  if  you  go  back  to 
the  Bible,  yc  u  will  see  there  have  always 
been  wars  ar  d  refugees  and  prisoners  and 
slaves  and  so  on.  But  nobody  was  concerned 
about  the  pro  blem. 

What  is  ne^  r  is  that  a  world  organization— 
the  United  Nations— has  said  that  people 
who  are  tum<  d  out  of  a  country  or  forced  to 
leave  due  to  |)ersecution  shall  be  treated  as 
human  belngi.  There  is  a  paradox  in  this.  It 
is  still  nation  i  that  create  the  refugees,  and 
it  is  also  nations  that  take  care  of  them. 
Even  nations  that  create  refugees  endorse 
the  idea  that  they  have  rights.* 
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The  imprint  she  left  on  Congress  will 
be  a  part  of  our  great  congressional 
tradition. 

Texas  is  proud  of  the  great  states- 
men that  we  have  had  represent  us  in 
Congress.  History  lists  with  pride  John 
Nance  Gamer,  Sam  Raybum,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  in  the  years  gone  by.  But 
there  is  no  greater  pride  that  we  all 
share  than  to  recognize  the  living  Bar- 
bara Jordan  who  represents  Texas 
with  great  distinction.* 


RAILROAD  LAND  GRANTS:  STILL 
AN  I.O.U. 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  has  recently  published  a 
report  entitled:  "Railroad  Land 
Grants:  Paid  for  in  Pull."  This  is  a 
continuation— almost  a  half-century 
old  now— of  the  railroads'  effort  to 
convince  the  public  that  the  enormous 
land  grants  which  the  railroads  re- 
ceived are  repaid.  The  American 
public  does  not  believe  it,  and  neither 
does  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  and  other  Members  requested  that 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  conduct  a 
legal  analysis  of  the  subject.  I  was  spe- 
cifically interested  in  the  land  grants 
that  formed  much  of  the  basis  of  the 
present-day  Burlington  Northern  Rail- 
road. Congressional  Research  Service 
has  now  provided  the  completed  anal- 
ysis. Its  conclusion  is  that  the  rail- 
roads have  not  proven  their  paid-in- 
full  contention;  and,  further,  the  anal- 
ysis suggests  some  possible  alterna- 
tives which  the  Congress  may  wish  to 
pursue. 

Let  me  briefly  put  this  into  context 
with  regard  to  the  Burlington  North- 
em  Railroad. 

Last  spring,  the  Burlington  North- 
em,  which  is  the  successor  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  ex- 
tensive land  grants,  reorganized  itself 
into  a  holding  company  structure 
under  which  was  were  created  many 
separate  and  financially  independent 
subsidiaries,  one  of  which  was  the  rail- 
road company  and  one  of  which  was 
an  energy  company.  The  newly 
formed  holding  company  then  began  a 
program  of  transferring  many  of  the 
railroad's  remaining  land  grant  prop- 
erties to  the  energy  subsidiary.  These 
lands,  rich  in  natural  resources,  in- 
cluding coal,  will  raise  enormous  reve- 
nues which,  due  to  holding  company 
actions,  will  not  be  available  to  the 
railroad. 

I  believe  Congress  intended  the  land 
grants  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
railroad,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
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years  that  has  passed  since  the  date  of 
the  grants.  Did  Congress  in  the  1800's 
envision  the  railroads  at  some  future 
date  giving  away  their  land  grant 
properties  to  another  company  with- 
out 1  cent  of  benefit  for  the  railroad? 

The  railroads,  especially  the  Bur- 
lington Northern  and  the  Union  Pacif- 
ic, are  pressuring  this  Congress  to 
allow  them  to  have  access  to  Federal 
coal  leases,  which  the  railroads  then 
would  combine  with  their  own  coal 
holdings  for  massive  mining  units— 
stripmines.  In  my  judgment,  that 
would  amount  to  a  second  land  grant, 
and  one  that  brings  no  benefit  to  the 
railroad  itself,  but  only  to  its  holding 
company. 

At  the  same  time  they  are  pushing 
hard  for  this  second  land  grant,  the 
Burlington  Northern  is  preparing  a 
massive  track  abandonment  program. 
The  company  wants  to  jettison  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  track  throughout  its 
vast  system— more  than  500  miles  in 
my  home  State  of  Montana  alone. 
These  abandonments,  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to  occur,  seem  to  many  of  us  in 
the  West  and  Midwest  to  be  a  breach 
of  faith,  a  violation  of  the  land  grant 
agreement. 

The  aforementioned  Congressional 
Research  Service  analysis  suggests 
that  Congress  has  a  number  of  options 
available  if  it  perceives  that  the  rail- 
roads are  not  operating  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  conditions  of  the 
land  grants.  The  options  listed  by  CRS 
include  the  following: 

1.  Congress  could,  as  was  done  in  1929.  set 
out  its  concerns  with  respect  to  the  holding 
company  structure  of  the  Burlington  North- 
em  and  direct  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  suit  to  determine  judicially  if  these 
company  actions  violate  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  the  land  grants. 

2.  Congress  could  find  that  conditions  of 
the  land  grants  had  been  violated  and  revest 
title  to  some  or  all  of  the  lands  in  the 
United  States. 

3.  Congress  could  declare  that  the  land 
grants  were  intended  to  subsidize  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  railroad  and  that 
any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Burlington 
Northern  that  results  in  the  segregation  of 
the  income  of  the  land  grant  assets  or  their 
liquidated  value  from  the  operating  exp- 
enses of  the  lines  (or  from  the  operating  of 
the  company's  railroad  functions  in  general) 
is  unlawful,  and  provide  time  limits  within 
which  the  company  must  make  necessary 
adjustments. 

4.  Congress  could  provide  in  some  other 
way  for  a  link  between  the  income  from  the 
land  assets  or  their  liquidated  values  and 
the  company's  railroad  functions  •  •  • 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  4463,  the 
Land  Grant  Railroad  Development 
Act  of  1981,  to  raise  the  question  of 
the  land  grants,  modem  holding  com- 
pany structures,  the  rail  line  abandon- 
ments, and  the  possibility  of  a  second 
land  grant  by  giving  railroads  access  to 
Federal  coal. 

I  want  to  encourage  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  to  consider  this  bill 
and  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
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ice's  analysis.  What  public  service  obli- 
gations persist  to  the  railroads?  What 
effort  should  the  Congress  take  to  re- 
quire our  railroads  to  operate  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  ideals  of 
the  land  grants  and  in  a  manner  that 
guarantees  a  strong,  lively  railroad, 
serving  the  wide  needs  of  diverse 
America?* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  POLICY 

SHOULD    MATCH    WORDS    AND 
DEEDS 


TRADE  EMBARGO  ON  UBYA 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

or  CALirORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  DREIE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
impose  a  U.S.  trade  embargo  on  Libya. 
I  believe  this  measure  represents  an 
important  step  in  creating  a  forceful 
U.S.  policy  of  combating  global  terror- 
ism. 

For  too  long,  the  United  States  has 
done  relatively  little  to  respond  to  the 
dramatic  increase  in  international  ter- 
rorist activity.  Bombs  explode,  build- 
ings crumble  and  the  lives  of  innocent 
victims  expire  in  the  rubble  while  the 
United  States  turns  away  from  tlie  sad 
fact  that  American  dollars  fund  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  these  depredations. 

Libya  in  conjunction  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  has  spawned  a  net- 
work of  violent  international  criminals 
whose  sole  function  is  to  destabilize  le- 
gitimate regimes  and  undermine  West- 
em  Interests.  Libya's  bloodied  hands 
can  be  seen  in  the  Carribean,  Central 
America,  the  Middle  East,  and 
throughout  the  African  continent.  It 
is  the  sale  of  oil  that  funds  these  ac- 
tivities and  40  percent  of  this  com- 
merce is  with  the  United  States.  This 
trade  can  and  must  be  stopped. 

The  present  world  oil  production 
surplus  presents  the  United  States 
with  a  unique  opportunity  to  wean 
itself  from  its  current  dependence  on 
Libyan  oil.  The  amount  of  oil  we 
import  from  Libya  has  decreased  sig- 
nificantly in  the  past  year.  Currently 
only  2.9  percent  of  our  domestic  deliv- 
eries are  from  this  source. 

Increased  domestic  production  of  oil, 
the  development  of  alternate  energy 
sources  and  continued  savings  from 
conservation  give  us  a  chance  to  free 
ourselves  once  and  for  all  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  filling  Qadhafi's  cof- 
fers. 

We  can  make  an  impact  if  we  act 
now.  Our  purchases  and  our  techno- 
logical assistance  keep  Libyan  oil 
fields  flowing.  We  have  a  moral  imper- 
ative to  close  the  valve  and  stop  the 
flow  of  arms  to  international  terror- 
ists.* 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHIKGTOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
day  282  of  the  Reagan  administration, 
and  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs  remains  vacant.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  an  excellent  analy- 
sis of  the  current  administration's 
human  rights  policy  or  lack  of  same 
by  former  Ambassador  Jerome  J. 
Shestack  who  brilliantly  served  as  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
1979-1980. 

Ambassador  Shestack  writing  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  September 
13,  1981,  states: 

The  State  Department  should  appoint  to 
relevant  posts  persons  who  are  knowledgea- 
ble and  committed  to  human  rights.  T^e 
Ernest   Lefever   appointment   as   Assistant 
Secretary  for  Human  Rights,  was  a  fiasco. 
That  post  is  still  unfilled,  as  are  other  key 
human  rights  positions.  Among  many  new 
appointees,  the  lack  of  human  rights  knowl- 
edge is  appalling  but  the  lack  of  commit- 
ment is  tragic. 
The  article  follows: 
Human  Rights  Policy  Should  Match 
Words  and  Deeds 
(By  Jerome  J.  Shestack) 
Something  odd  is  going  on  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  with  respect  to  United  States 
human  rights  policy. 

Recent  pronouncements  by  the  State  De- 
partment on  human  rights  sound  like  an 
echo  of  the  Carter  administration's  policy. 
Thus,  in  a  recent  policy  statement  the  State 
Department  asserts  that  "this  administra- 
tion opposes  the  violation  of  human  rights 
whether  by  ally  or  adversary,  friend  or  foe. 
Our  policy  ...  is  one  of  balanced  and  even- 
handed  condemnations  of  human  rights  vio- 
lations whenever  they  occur. "  So  far,  so 
good. 

In  practice,  however,  these  admirable 
standards  have  been  ignored  or  violated. 
Unfortunately,  comparing  the  State  Depart- 
ment's deeds  with  its  words  reveals  that 
more  is  being  done  for  hypocrisy  than  for 
human  rights. 

For  example,  the  administration  is  openly 
wooing  repressive  regimes  in  Argentina. 
Chile,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  High  admin- 
istration spokesmen  give  comfort  to  South 
Africa  and  publicly  praise  repressive  rulers 
such  as  General  Park  Chun  Doo  Hwan  of 
South  Korea,  Gen.  Jorge  Rafael  Viola  of 
Argentina,  and  President  Ferdinand  E. 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines.  Even  the  grain 
embargo  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  lifted 
without  any  easing  of  Soviet  abuses  and  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  seldom  speak  out 
forcefully  any  more  against  violations  of  re- 
ligious freedom  and  other  abuses  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

If  the  State  Department  is  sincere  in  seek- 
ing, as  it  claims,  to  place  America  "in  the 
forefront  in  the  struggle  to  advance  human 
rights,"  then  here  are  a  few  suggestions  of 
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ways  to  help  make  such  pronouncements 
credible. 

First,  the  Secretary  of  State  should  disas- 
sociate from  U.N.  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirk- 
patrick's  proposals  that  we  go  easy  on  re- 
gimes that  violate  human  rights,  if  they  are 
anti-Communist.  She  rationalizes  this  on 
the  ground  that  dictatorships  on  the  right 
are  authoritarian,  which  is  not  as  bad  as  the 
totalitarianism  of  Communist  rulers. 

That  kind  of  dichotomy  is  simplistic. 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  for  example,  seem 
freer  today  than  South  Korea  or  Paraguay. 
In  any  event,  from  a  human  rights  view- 
point, abuse  is  abuse,  torture  is  torture  and 
repression  is  repression,  no  matter  who  are 
the  perpetrators.  Surely,  it  is  no  solace  to 
the  mother  whose  son  was  abducted  and 
tortured  in  Argentina,  or  to  the  black  man 
banned  in  South  Africa,  that  the  outrage 
was  committed  by  an  authoritarian  regime 
rather  than  a  totalitarian  one. 

Moreover,  Kirkpatrick's  philosophy  in- 
variably leads  to  a  double  standard  on 
human  rights.  Unfortunately,  her  views 
seem  to  animate  much  of  the  administra- 
tion's de-emphasis  of  human  rights,  not- 
withstanding Secretary  Haig's  high-minded 
declarations. 

Second,  the  State  Department  should  be 
candid  about  the  human  rights  abuses  of  re- 
pressive states.  The  administration  wants  to 
restore  military  assistance  to  Argentina  and 
it  supports  international  bank  loans  to 
Chile,  Paraguay.  Uruguay  and  South  Korea. 
To  justify  such  changes  in  policy,  the  ad- 
ministration claims  that  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  those  countries  have  been  dramati- 
cally reduced. 

That  is  like  saying  that  someone's  fever 
has  gone  down  from  106  degrees  to  101  de- 
grees. But,  when  you  look  at  the  actual 
thermometer,  it  shows  105  degrees.  Im- 
provement, yes.  but  stlU  highly  dangerous 
and  hardly  time  to  stop  the  treatment. 

If  vital  national  interests  do  require  our 
accommodation  with  some  repressive  rulers, 
then  identify  and  appraise  these  intereste. 
But,  don't  reward  repressive  states  on  the 
ground  that  their  records  have  significantly 
improved  when  they  have  not. 

Third,  the  administration  should  be  will- 
ing to  condemn  gross  abuses  publicly.  The 
State  Department  says  it  prefers  quiet  di- 
plomacy. Quiet  diplomacy  is  desirable  but,  it 
is  most  effective  when  accompanied  with  a 
readiness  to  publicly  marshall  world  opinion 
against  such  abuses.  Further,  by  speaking 
out.  we  encourage  the  oppressed  and  give 
them  hope.  At  the  SUte  Department  today, 
the  message  is  not  quiet  diplomacy,  but 
sUent  diplomacy. 

Fourth,  the  State  Department  should  ap- 
point relevant  posts  persons  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable and  committed  to  human  rights, 
the  Ernest  Lefever  appointment,  as  assist- 
ant secretary  for  human  rights,  was  a  fiasco. 
That  post  is  still  unfilled,  as  are  other  key 
human  rights  positions.  Among  many  new 
appointees,  the  lack  of  human  rights  knowl- 
edge is  appalling,  but  the  lack  of  commit- 
ment is  tragic. 

Finally,  the  State  Department  says  that  if 
we  are  "to  show  leadership  in  the  cause  of 
human  rights,  we  must  lead  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  our  own  example."  Quite  right. 
And  some  shining  examples  would  be  to 
maintain  legal  services  for  the  poor,  enforce 
desegregation,  endorse  an  ERA  amendment 
and  support  programs  to  aid  the  poor  and 
needy.  For  now,  the  administration  has 
failed  in  its  "own  example. " 

By  emphasizing  human  rights,  we  meld 
our  national  ideals  and  our  national  inter- 
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HUMAN    IIGHTS  IN  GUATEMALA 


ION.  JIM  LEACH 

OF  IOWA 
m  THE  ftOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 
LE./ICH 


of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  United  States  is 
to  vote  at  the  Inter-Ameri- 
Development  Bank  on  a  nonbasic 
loan  for  Guatemala, 
as  my  colleagues  know, 
I  ragically  torn  by  wide-scale 
violence  in  recent  years,  at- 
both  to  official  Government 
well  as  leftwing  guerrillas, 
to  section  701  of  the 
Intematiohal  Financial  Institutions 
Act  (Publi:  Law  95-118),  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentativ(  s  at  the  IDB  are  authorized 
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and  instructed  to  oppose  loans  to 
countries  whose  governments  are  en- 
gaged in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights.  Just  recently,  the 
State  Department  provided  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations  an  update 
on  its  human  rights  report  of  1980  on 
Guatemala.  The  picture  it  paints  is  a 
bleak  one,  portraying  a  nation  where 
the  violence  of  the  left  has  been  out- 
matched by  the  violence  of  the  right, 
including  Government  security  forces. 
Further,  the  Government  has  not 
tried  or  convicted  anyone  in  the  past  7 
months  for  the  killings  of  himdreds  of 
political  figures,  priests,  policemen, 
professors,  businessmen,  labor  leaders, 
students,  or  campesinos.  Two  Ameri- 
can citizens  involved  in  church  work 
have  been  killed  recently  as  well. 

Information  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment's report  is  buttressed  by  infor- 
mation in  a  recent  report  from  the 
Inter-American  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, associated  with  the  OAS, 
which  attributes  much  of  the  slaugh- 
ter in  Guatemala  to  Government 
forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Government 
must  not  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  cli- 
mate of  political  murder  and  terror  in 
Guatemala  nor  must  it  excuse  the  evi- 
dent neglect  of  the  Guatemalan  Gov- 
ernment authorities  to  bring  to  trial 
even  one  person  responsible  for  the 
numerous  murders  and  killings. 
Rather,  the  U.S.  administration  ought 
to  take  very  seriously  its  legal  and 
moral  obligations  to  refrain  from  ap- 
proving nonbasic  human  needs  loans 
for  Guatemala  until  the  human  rights 
conditions  there  improve.  Any  pro- 
posed U.S.  security  assistance  to  Gua- 
temala In  the  future  ought  also  be 
brought  under  the  same  moral  and 
legal  considerations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  the  administration's  latest 
human  rights  report  on  Guatemala 
follows: 

Guatemala  Update 

In  the  first  seven  months  of  1981  (Janu- 
ary to  July)  politically  related  assassina- 
tions in  Guatemala  outnumbered  the 
annual  totals  for  1979  and  1980.  An  average 
of  200  to  250  politically  motivated  deaths 
occurred  each  month  with  a  high  in  Janu- 
ary of  372.  Reportedly,  these  acts  were  car- 
ried out  by  armed  extremists  of  the  left  and 
right,  and  by  elements  of  the  official  gov- 
ernment security  forces.  Preliminary  analy- 
sis of  a  variety  of  sources  indicates  that  kill- 
ings by  the  right  exceed  those  of  the  left.  A 
good  number  of  deaths  csumot  be  reliably 
attributed.  The  situation  is  being  carefully 
monitored  to  determine  whether  any  effec- 
tive steps  have  been  taken  to  halt  abuses  or 
carry  out  serious  investigations. 

In  the  past  seven  months,  not  one  person 
has  been  tried  or  convicted  for  the  killings 
of  hundreds  of  political  figures,  priests,  po- 
licemen, professors,  businessmen,  labor 
leaders,  students,  or  campesinos.  Kidnap- 
ings  of  members  of  these  same  groups  have 
averaged  25  a  month.  Students,  labor  lead- 
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ers,  and  professors  are  the  most  common 
kidnap  victims  of  the  right,  while  busi- 
nessmen and/or  wealthy  Guatemalans  or 
their  children  are  the  usual  kidnap  victims 
of  the  left.  As  the  result  of  this  violence, 
many  Guatemalans  from  all  political  per- 
suasions have  gone  into  self-imposed  exile, 
or  spend  extensive  periods  out  of  the  coun- 
try for  security  reasons. 

Violence  has  inhibited  opposition  political 
activity.  The  two  official  left-of-center  par- 
ties, the  Christian  Democrats  (CD)  and  the 
United  Revolutionary  Front  (FUR)  have  so 
far  not  decided  to  present  presidential  can- 
didates for  the  March  1982  elections.  They 
have  both  stated  publicly  that  they  will 
likely  only  participate  in  some  coalition  ar- 
rangement. Four  other  candidates  are  cam- 
paigning actively. 

Clearly,  violence  and  the  threat  of  retribu- 
tion have  damaged  or  inhibited  free  politi- 
cal expression  and  labor  organization.  In 
the  1981  session  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  (ILO)  in  Geneva,  Guatemala 
was  again  censured  for  failure  to  respond  to 
charges  of  violation  of  freedom  of  assembly. 
The  government  had  been  so  accused  in 
1980  and  offered  no  response  to  the  ILO 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  Because  of 
the  failure  to  respect  freedom  of  assembly 
and  the  violent  deaths  or  kidnapings  of  at 
least  32  labor  leaders,  the  democratic  labor 
movement  in  Guatemala  is  virtually  at  a 
standstill. 

Over  the  last  7  months.  Church-govern- 
ment relations  have  worsened.  A  recent 
victim  was  an  American,  Father  Stanley  F. 
Rother,  who  had  previously  left  Guatemala 
January  28  as  the  result  of  being  placed  on 
a  "death  list",  returned  in  mid-April  and 
was  murdered  in  his  rectory  July  28.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  requested  a  complete 
and  thorough  investigation  of  his  murder, 
and  is  continuing  to  make  every  effort  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  response  on  this 
matter. 

During  the  last  few  months,  the  Guatema- 
lan Episcopal  Conference  of  Bishops  has 
published  criticism  of  the  government  and 
asked  that  it  resolve  the  kidnapping  and 
murders  of  the  clergy  and  put  an  end  to  the 
continued  violence  in  the  country.  The  gov- 
ernment has  not  responded  to  their  request 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  begun  an  inves- 
tigation of  Catholic  schools,  looking  for  evi- 
dence of  Marxist  influence.  The  government 
claimed  to  have  killed  two  foreign  priests  on 
July  25  in  an  attack  of  a  guerrilla  hideout  in 
Guatemala  City.  It  was  subsequently  re- 
vealed that  Canadian  Raul  Joseph  Leger 
and  the  Spaniard  Angel  Martinez  Rodrigo 
were  not  priests  but  had  been  religious  lay 
workers.  The  Canadian  government  has  re- 
quested an  investigation  surrounding  the 
death  of  Leger.  As  a  result  of  the  violence 
affecting  the  Church,  numerous  priests  and 
nuns  have  left  the  country  over  the  last  6 
months,  some  under  threat. 

Guerrilla  actlvites  have  increased  consid- 
erably over  the  last  7  months.  Clashes  of  a 
military  nature  between  guerrillas  and  the 
army  average  10  a  month  throughout  the 
country.  Bombings  or  other  acts  of  sabotage 
average  approximately  35  a  month.  Govern- 
ment security  forces  successfully  raided  an 
estimated  25  safehouses  belonging  to  the 
Organization  of  the  People  in  Arms 
(ORPA).  As  a  result  of  these  raids,  govern- 
ment forces  killed  50  guerrillas  and  cap- 
tured large  amounts  of  weapons  including 
recoiless  rifles,  grenade  launchers,  mortars. 
.50  and  .30  caliber  machineguns,  claymore 
mines  and  numerous  other  weapons,  medl- 
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cal  supplies,  printing  presses,  and  other 
equipment. 

The  continuing  violence  in  the  country 
has  had  serious  effects  on  the  Guatemalan 
economy.  Tourism  is  down  by  about  50  per- 
cent since  mid- 1980.  Reserves  are  down  by 
$200  million  since  January,  reflecting  in 
part  a  great  deal  of  capital  flight.  Many  U.S. 
companies  no  longer  have  U.S.  citizens 
heading  up  their  operations  in  Guatemala. 

Despite  the  downward  economic  spiral. 
Guatemalans  have  benefited  materially 
from  the  substantial  progress  of  the  econo- 
my in  recent  years.  Over  150  health  post£, 
35  regional  hospitals,  and  some  200  schools 
have  been  constructed  during  the  Lucas  ad- 
ministration. Two  hundred  and  forty-one 
thousand  ptersons  have  benefited  from  the 
government's  self-initiated  land  distribution 
program  in  the  past  three  and  one-half 
years.  Hand-in-hand  with  the  land  program, 
the  Lucas  government  has  engaged  in  a 
major  literacy  campaign  which  is  aimed  es- 
pecially at  reducing  rural  illiteracy.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  study,  Isetween  15-20  percent 
of  Guatemala's  total  population  belongs  to 
the  combined  middle  class/elite,  one  of  the 
largest  concentrations  of  middle  class/elites 
in  Central  America.* 


GENETIC  ENGINEERING  IN 
AGRICULTURE 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  that  appeared 
in  today's  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
It  is  part  of  a  series  on  biotechnology 
and  today's  article  focuses  on  genetic 
engineering  In  agriculture.  This  is  a 
particularly  timely  and  important 
topic  to  American  agriculture  and  I 
was  pleased  to  note  that  the  author. 
Robert  C.  Cowen,  utilized  the  recent 
report  of  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  In  his  re- 
search. It  Is  gratifying  to  me  that  Con- 
gress research  arm  Is  being  utilized  to 
stimulate  private  sector  research  and 
to  bring  technical  issues  such  as  this 
to  the  public's  attention: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Thursday,  Oct.  29,  1981] 

Designer  Genes  on  the  Farm 

(By  Robert  C.  Cowen) 

"Our  research  leaves  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  today's  genetic  engineering  threshold 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  splitting  of  the 
atom,"  proclaims  market  analyst  James 
Murray. 

They  think  big  In  Chicago,  capital  of  the 
U.S.  agricultural  heartland,  where  Enrico 
Fermi  got  the  first  atomic  reactor  running 
39  years  ago. 

Last  May,  Policy  Research  Corporation, 
the  consulting  firm  that  Dr.  Murray  heads, 
joined  with  another  such  firm.  The  Chicago 
Group  Inc..  to  publish  what  they  modestly 
called  "An  Assessment  of  the  Global  Poten- 
tial of  Genetic  Engineering  in  the  Agribusi- 
ness Sector."  It  sells  for  the  equally  modest 
price  of  $1,250  a  copy. 

At  the  time,  Murray  told  the  press  it  was 
myopic  to  emphasize  medical  and  pharma- 
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ceutic&l  applications  In  reporting  on  genetic 
engineering.  He  said  he  Is  con^Tnced  that 
"the  dollar  value  of  the  agribusiness  appli- 
cations .  .  .  could  be  10  times  that  of  medi- 
cal applications.  Agribusiness  applications 
have  a  market  potential  of  $50  billion  to 
$100  billion,  medical  applications  only  $5 
billion  to  $10  billion  by  the  year  2000. 

Other  prophets  of  agrigenetics  aj-e  some- 
what less  sanguine. 

"The  potential  tantalizes  the  imagina- 
tion," says  H.  O.  Kunkel,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Aigriculture  at  Texas  A&M  Universi- 
ty. "But,"  he  adds,  "remember  that  our  agri- 
cultural system  has  been  evolving  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  and  it  will  be  a  while  before 
genetic  technologly  can  be  Incorporated." 
His  colleague  Page  Morgan  compares  cur- 
rent speculation  about  genetically  engi- 
neered crop  plants  to  thinking  atwut  going 
to  the  moon  20  years  ago.  "The  engineers 
said  they  had  the  capability,  but  at  the  time 
they  hadn't  developed  the  equipment  to 
make  the  trip  possible.  That's  about  where 
we  are  today  [with  genetic  engineering  on 
the  farm],"  he  says. 

As  was  the  case  when  President  Kennedy 
set  the  national  goal  of  putting  astronauts 
on  the  moon,  some  critics  are  downright 
skeptical.  Thomas  N.  Urban,  president  of 
Pioneer  Hi-bred,  a  major  seed  supplier,  has 
said:  "Genetic  engineering  techniques 
cannot  simultaneously  work  with  large 
numbers  of  genes,  which  is  a  prerequisite 
for  most  hybrid  and  variety  improvements. 
Plants  have  some  10.000  genes,  and  very  few 
of  their  characteristics  are  controlled  by  a 
single  gene.  The  new  techniques  will  be 
helpful  in  speeding  up  our  work.  .  .  .  But 
they  won't  change  conventional  breeding 
methods." 

Somewhere  along  this  st>ectrum,  between 
the  extremes  of  euphoria  and  doubt,  lies  a 
realistic  prosiject  for  at  least  a  minor  agri- 
cultural revolution.  But  to  what  extent  It 
will  be  propelled  by  the  exotic  techniques  of 
genetic  engineering  rather  than  by  more 
conventional  breeding  and  how  fast  it  will 
develop  are  at  present  unclear. 

"The  complexity  of  plants  and  animals 
presents  a  greater  challenge  to  advances  in 
applied  genetics  than  that  posed  by  micro- 
organisms," says  the  congressional  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  In  a  major 
study  of  the  new  genetics  released  last 
April.  "Nevertheless,"  it  adds,  "the  success- 
ful genetic  manipulation  of  microbes  has  en- 
couraged researchers  In  the  agricultural  sci- 
ences. The  new  tools  will  be  used  to  comple- 
ment, but  not  replace,  the  well-established 
practices  of  plant  and  animal  breeding. " 

Winston  J.  Brill  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin at  Madison,  who  has  been  a  leader  in 
research  to  give  grain  crops  such  as  com  the 
ability  to  fix  nitrogen.  Is  equally  cautious. 
Reviewing  the  prospects  for  the  new  genet- 
ics recenty  In  Scientific  American,  he  notes 
that,  while  genetic  engineering  may  eventu- 
ally lead  to  crop  Improvements  or  entirely 
new  crops,  so  far  "its  most  important  effect 
has  probably  been  on  industrial  laborato- 
ries, which  have  been  alerted  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  applying  biological  methods  to  agri- 
culture." He  adds,  "Perhaps  the  most  signif- 
icant Indicator  of  the  revolutionary  nature 
of  the  work  is  that  almost  all  these  labora- 
tories have  been  established  within  the  past 
two  years." 

Indeed.  BrlU  has  enough  faith  In  that 
"revolutionary "  work  to  take  on  a  second 
job  as  scientific  director  for  the  Madison 
laboratory  of  Ce»us  Corporation,  a  major 
genetic  engineering  company.  Brill  will  split 
his  time  between  industry  and  university. 
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giving  up  formal  teaching  but.  he  says,  also 
glWng  priority  to  maintaining  contact  with 
students. 

A  hint  of  the  possible  long-term  payoff  of 
this  arrangement  is  given  by  the  Investment 
firm  L.  E.  Rothschild,  Unterberg.  Towbln  In 
a  recent  report  on  Cetus.  It  says:  "Cetus 
Plant  Genetics  Is  one  of  the  new  venture 
subsidiaries  ...  It  is  being  built  around  Dr. 
Winston  Brill."  Noting  that  "the  advanced 
techniques  of  genetic  engineering  are  just 
being  introduced  to  the  agricultural  field." 
the  report  says,  "nitrogen  fixation,  disease 
resistance,  extended  plant  tolerance  to  ad- 
verse temperature  and  soil  conditions,  and 
new  plant  varieties  are  logical  areas  of  re- 
search." 

The  work  on  nitrogen  fixation  (NIP)  of 
Brill  and  others  Illustrates  the  kind  of  chal- 
lenge agrigenetics  involves.  If  plants  could 
pick  up  nitrogen  from  the  air.  It  would 
reduce  the  need  for  chemical  nitrogen  fertil- 
izer. One  way  to  give  com,  for  example,  the 
NIF  characteristic.  Is  to  Induce  microbes 
that  have  the  capacity,  either  naturally  or 
artificially,  to  cuddle  up  to  com  the  way 
they  do  to  legumes.  But  making  microbes 
work  In  the  field.  If  they  don't  already  do  it 
naturally,  is  far  different  from  using  them 
in  the  chemical  or  pharmaceutical  indus- 
tries where  they  are  held  in  carefully  con- 
trolled vats.  In  the  field,  they  have  to  live 
rough  and  get  along  with  their  neighbors. 

Brill  CAlls  this  "subtle  question  of  the 
interaction  of  microorganisms  with  one  an- 
other and  with  the  biosphere  as  a  whole" 
one  of  the  major  stumbling  blocks  in  agri- 
genetics. He  recalls  an  early  experiment  In 
which  he  Inoculated  a  soybean  field  with  a 
strain  of  bacterium  develop)ed  in  the  labora- 
tory to  have  higher  NIP  ability.  It  failed  to 
perform,  unable  to  compete  with  the  bacte- 
ria naturally  present. 

Brill  and  his  coworkers  have  gone  on  to 
develop  strains  of  bacteria  that  can  work  In 
the  soil.  He  Is  trying  to  develop  strains  of 
NIF  bacteria  that  will  bind  to  com  plants. 
One  such  bacterium.  Azotobacter  vinelandll 
looks  promising.  Com  now  grown  in  the 
U.S.  won't  support  this  bacterium.  Through 
selective  breeding  of  varieties  from  other 
countries.  Brill's  associate.  Stephen  W.  Ela. 
has  begun  to  overcome  this  limitation.  They 
now  have  com  that  can  get  about  1  percent 
of  its  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Brill  says  they 
are  "sufficiently  encouraged  by  our  results 
to  try  to  improve  that  percentage." 

Another  way  to  give  grain  crops  NIF  ca- 
pacity might  be  to  introduce  the  necessary 
genes  to  the  plants  themselves.  This  Is  espe- 
cially difficult.  There  are  17  different  genes 
that  have  to  be  transferred— and  made  to 
work  together.  This  involves  overcoming  a 
major  biological  barrier.  Bacteria  are  what 
are  known  as  "prokaryotes."— their  cells 
have  no  nuclei.  All  higher  organisms,  from 
yeasts  to  humans,  are  "eukaryotes"— having 
cells  with  nuclei.  While  single  genes.  Includ- 
ing human  genes,  have  been  transferred 
from  eukaryotes  to  bacteria  and  made  to 
work.  It  is  uncertain  that  a  complex  of  bac- 
terial genes  could  be  transferred  across  this 
great  biological  gap  and  be  made  to  work  in 
eukaryotes. 

Researchers  at  Cornell  University,  the 
Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris,  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  Paris  have  managed  to  transfer  all  17 
NIF  genes  from  a  bacterium  to  a  yeast.  But. 
as  of  this  writing,  that  gene  complex  had 
yet  to  express  Itself.  Commenting  on  this  in 
a  recent  review  of  plant  genetics.  E.  C.  Cock- 
ing and  colleagues  at  the  University  of  Not- 
tingham. England,  called  the  possibility  of 
these  NIP  genes  being  expressed  "remote." 
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June  29.  US  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
fl.  Block  announced  similar  work 
by  a  Department  of  Agriculture- 
of  Wisconsin  team  led  by  USDA 
J(  ihn  Kemp.  They  used  A.  tumefa- 
in4ert  the  gene  that  codes  for  a  spe- 
of  the  French  bean  into  sun- 
However,    noting    that    the 
such    research    would    likely 
next  century.  Secretary  Block 
that  the  researchers  had  only 
^unbean  tissue  culture.  They  had 

this  to  form  viable  plaints. 

plant  cells  into  mature  plants  is 

business.    This    is    another 

barrier    to    agrigenetlc    engineering. 

the  changes  made  on 

level  are  the  goals  of  the  manip- 

crops.  changes  made  on  the 

are  meaningless  unless  they 

reproduced  in  the  entire  plant."  OTA 

adds.  "Therefore,  unless  single 

cijlture  can  be  grown  to  mature 

have  the  new.  desired  character- 

which.  at  this  time,  has 

success— the  benefits  of  genetic 

will  not  be  widespread." 

the  technical  difficulties  that 

cautious    in    predicting    the 

genetic  engineering  on  agricul- 

a^iimal  husbandry,  there  is  little 

benefit  to  be  gained  from  the 

genetic  techniques  at  this  time. 

new  pharmaceuticals  for  veteri- 
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crop  plants,  where  long-term 
are  more  evident,  traditional  se- 
bre^ding  remains  the  key  technolo- 
engineers  will  have  to  cooperate 
1  the  plant  breeders.  "The  new 
may  provide  potentially  useful 
l|hey  must  be  used  in  combination 
plant  breeding  techniques  to 
■  says  OTA. 
vhy  the  International  Plant  Re- 
Ins  itute  (IPRI).  a  genetic  engineer- 
tias  gotten  together  with  Davy 
Co  poration.  a  major  breeder,  to  ex- 
( ommercial  use  of  plants  not  now 
( rops  and  commercial  cropw  that 
improved  by  genetic  engineering. 
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Among  other  projects,  they  will  try  to 
double  the  yield  of  the  cassava  (tapioca) 
plant  without  having  to  use  fertilizers. 

IPRI  hopes  to  improve  the  plant's  genet- 
ics, perhaps  by  inserting  foreign  genes  for 
disease  resistance,  by  improving  protein  con- 
tent, or  by  genetically  eliminating  the  toxic 
substances  the  plant  produces  and  which 
now  must  be  removed  by  special  processing. 
Davy  McKee.  for  its  part,  will  design  a  proc- 
essing plant  to  turn  cassava  starch  into  the 
sugar  fructose  or  into  ethanol. 

In  this  venture  geneticists,  plant  breeders, 
and  process  engineers  will  be  working  to- 
gether to  plan  the  best  way  to  harvest  some 
of  the  fruits  of  the  new  biotechnology. 

Meanwhile,  U  classical  plant  breeding  is  so 
important,  some  biologists  are  concerned 
that  its  basis  is  being  eroded  as  the  spread- 
ing extinction  of  wild  plants  narrows 
Earth's  genetic  resources.  Winston  Brill 
points  out  that  according  to  some  estimates, 
the  extinction  rate  is  running  as  high  as  a 
thousand  species  a  year.  Such  losses  to  the 
gene  t>ool  are  not  likely  to  be  made  up  by 
genetic  engineering.  Moreover,  mankind 
could  be  losing  valuable  plant  traits  of 
which  it  is  unaware,  as  well  as  narrowing 
the  genetic  reserves  to  maintain  the  health 
of  present  crop  species. 

Not  all  experts  agree  with  OTA's  state- 
ment that  "it  is  uncertain  how  much  genetic 
variation  for  improvement  exists"  in  crop 
species.  Thomas  Urban,  for  one.  says,  "We 
have  yet  to  discover  any  legitimate  research 
data  confirming  the  fears  that  genetic  po- 
tential has  plateaued."  Nevertheless,  a  wide 
range  of  genetic  resources  are  needed.  OTA 
notes:  "A  wild  melon  collected  in  India  .  .  . 
was  the  source  of  resistance  to  powdery 
mildew  and  prevented  the  destruction  of 
California  melons.  A  seemingly  useless 
wheat  strain  from  Turkey  .  .  .  was  the 
source  of  genetic  resistance  to  stripe  rust 
when  it  became  a  problem  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Similarly,  a  Peruvian  species 
contributed  'ripe  rot'  resistance  to  American 
pepper  plants,  while  a  Korean  cucumber 
strain  provided  high-yield  production  of 
hybrid  cucumber  seed  for  U.S.  farmers."  Ge- 
netic engineering  is  not  yet  ready  to  match 
the  natural  wealth  of  genetic  diversity,  and 
thus,  to  meet  such  challenges. 

In  spite  of  some  efforts  to  build  seed 
banks,  such  as  the  U.S.  National  Seed  Stor- 
age Laboratory  at  Port  Collins,  Colo.,  ex- 
perts believe  that  too  little  is  being  done  to 
preserve  even  the  gene  pool  of  established 
crop  plants. 

Genetic  engineering  has  opened  the  pros- 
pect of  a  dramatic  new  approach  to  crop  Im- 
provement. Yet  as  OTA  points  out.  Earth's 
"lost  genetic  diversity  is  irreplaceable."  This 
could  turn  out  to  be  the  biggest  genetic 
challenge  of  all.* 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  SAVINGS 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  BILL  McCOLLUM 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  introduced  a  bill  which  says 
that  individuals  age  62  or  older  will 
not  have  to  pay  any  Federal  income 
tax  on  dividends  or  interest  earned  on 
savings.  My  bill  is  called  the  Senior 
Citizens  Savings  Protection  Act,  and  it 
is  designed  to  help  a  segment  of  our 
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society  which  has  very  special  needs— 
but  not  enough  special  attention. 

Senior  citizens  who  are  retired  find 
themselves  living  on  a  decreased 
income  during  a  time  of  high  infla- 
tion—at a  time  when  they  have  few 
means  to  supplement  their  pensions.  A 
U.S.  Labor  Department  study  released 
last  August  showed  that  the  yearly 
budget  for  an  average  urban  retired 
couple  rose  10.2  percent  between  1979 
and  1980.  By  1980,  it  cost  the  average 
couple  $9,434  a  year  to  live— and  that 
amount  is  based  on  a  husband  and 
wife  age  65  or  older  who  are  assumed 
to  be  in  good  health  and  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Transportation 
costs  alone  rose  15.9  percent,  while 
medical  costs  rose  12.8  percent. 

Many  senior  citizens  try  to  protect 
their  hard  earned  savings  from  the 
ravages  of  inflation  by  placing  them  in 
high-yield  interest-bearing  savings  ac- 
counts or  money  instruments.  Others 
choose  to  invest  in  corporate  stocks 
which  pay  good  dividends. 

The  average  aged  person  saves  25 
percent  of  his  income.  In  1979  over  75 
percent  of  all  persons  65  and  older  had 
savings  assets  of  less  then  $10,000.  Of 
those  persons  with  savings  assets  of 
less  than  $10,000,  nearly  87  percent 
have  less  than  $5,000  in  total  saving 
assets. 

In  1979,  income  from  the  1976  popu- 
lation statistics  said  that  61  percent  of 
the  aged  received  one-fifth  of  their 
total  income  from  savings  assets. 
Whereas  996,000  persons  age  65  and 
over  received  90  percent  or  more  of 
their  income  in  savings  assets.  Yet 
$870  is  the  average  income  received 
from  savings  for  that  group. 

Traditionally  older  savers  have  in- 
vested in  liquid  assets  such  as  savings 
and  checking  accounts,  bonds,  or 
stocks.  Smaller  savers,  many  of  whom 
are  older  persons,  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage because  they  do  not  qualify  for 
savings  options  that  provide  a  higher 
rate  on  their  money. 

In  most  cases  senior  citizens  do  well 
to  just  break  even  with  inflation  on 
their  savings  and  it  is  wrong  to  require 
them  to  pay  taxes  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends earned  which  are  no  more  than 
a  hedge  against  inflation. 

It  is  my  hope  to  someday  relieve  all 
persons— of  whatever  age— from 
paying  Federal  taxes  on  dividends  or 
interest  earned  on  savings.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  major  industrial 
nation  in  the  world  that  requires  its 
citizens  to  pay  taxes  on  these  earnings. 
In  recent  years  some  inroads  have 
been  made,  but  they  are  mighty  small. 

Under  present  law,  individuals  may 
exclude  from  income  up  to  $200— $400 
for  joint  returns— in  dividends  and  in- 
terest. After  1982,  only  the  dividend 
exclusion  will  apply— and  it  will  drop 
to  $100— $200  jointly.  However,  per- 
sons are  now  eligible  for  a  $1,000  ex- 
clusion—$2,000  per  couple— for  inter- 
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est  earned  on  all-savers  certificates, 
and  after  1985,  individuals  will  be  al- 
lowed a  15-percent  net  exclusion  on  up 
to  $3,000  of  net  interest— $6,000  on  a 
joint  return. 

Until  Congress  does  enact  a  law  ex- 
empting everyone  from  Federal  taxes 
on  interest  and  dividends,  I  feel  it  is 
important  that  we  at  least  exempt  our 
senior  citizens  from  taxation  on  their 
earnings.  At  a  time  when  inflation  is 
still  ravaging  our  Nation,  and  when 
our  social  security  system  has  both 
short-term  and  long-term  problems, 
the  Government  needs  to  send  a  signal 
to  its  older  Americans  that  it  is  not 
turning  its  back  on  their  problems.  In 
addition,  I  see  this  bill  as  a  companion 
measure  to  the  bill  I  introduced  last 
week— H.R.  4826— to  bring  down  inter- 
est rates  by  limiting  the  interest  which 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  can  pay  on 
Treasury  bills,  notes,  and  bonds- 
based  on  inflation— and  to  set  a  na- 
tional usury  ceiling  indexed  to  the 
rate  of  inflation. 

This  bill  and  the  bill  I  introduced 
last  week  are  designed  to  complement 
the  President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram, which  needs  our  continued  sup- 
port and  commitment.  By  taking  care- 
ful steps  to  make  our  economy  more 
and  more  stable,  we  can  be  confident 
of  a  future  less  and  less  marred  with 
the  painful  economic  ups  and  downs 
which  have  plagued  our  Nation  in 
recent  decades.* 


CRIME  AND  (NON)PUNISHMENT. 
U.S.A. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
revelation  that  violent  crime  continues 
to  be  a  disruptive  and  destructive  force 
in  American  society.  Despite  a  great 
deal  of  posturing  on  the  issue  of  law 
and  order  over  the  past  two  decades, 
the  problem  persists.  In  many  areas, 
American  citizens  walk  the  streets  in 
fear  and  are  literally  unwilling  to 
leave  their  homes  after  dark.  What  is 
more,  inner-city  crime  is  spreading  to 
the  suburbs,  casting  a  pall  over  for- 
merly safe  and  tranquil  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Some  Americans  are  inclined  to 
blame  high  crime  rates  on  economic 
conditions  and  inequities;  to  be  sure, 
programs  that  encourage  economic 
growth  and  job  opportunities  may 
help  to  deter  unemployed  youths  from 
straying  into  crime.  But  the  fact  that 
most  crime  is  committed  by  profes- 
sional criminals  and  repeat  offenders 
raises  another  possibility,  namely  that 
our  criminal  justice  system  is  not 
doing  the  job.  As  a  recent  article  in 
Reader's  Digest  shows,  there  have 
been    numerous    instances    in    which 
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judges  have  set  bail  far  too  low  or 
have  meted  out  excessively  lenient 
sentences  to  hardened  criminals.  In 
Indiana,  Stephen  T.  Judy,  arrested  for 
armed  robbery,  was  given  a  reduced 
bail  because  State  law  prevented  pros- 
ecutors from  introducing  previous 
criminal  convictions  as  evidence;  his 
undeserved  freedom  enabled  him  to 
commit  the  brutal  murders  of  Mrs. 
Terry  Chasteen  and  her  three  chil- 
dren. In  Baltimore,  a  man  who  mur- 
dered his  girl  friend's  child  by  shoving 
him  down  a  garbage  disposal  was  set 
free,  because  he  was  brought  before  a 
court  commissioner  a  mere  12  minutes 
after  a  deadline.  And  in  New  York,  a 
man  who  stabbed  and  strangled  a  22- 
year-old  victim  was  set  free  on  proba- 
tion because  a  prison  sentence  would, 
according  to  Manhattan  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Arthur  Blyn,  have  "no 
constructive  results";  the  convicted 
killer  has  since  been  arrested  again  for 
attempted  murder. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  exam- 
ples of  juridicial  myopia  and  incompe- 
tence that  Reader's  Digest  has  assem- 
bled from  newspapers  across  the 
Nation.  I  commend  this  compilation  to 
ray  colleagues  as  a  useful  iUustration 
of  why  so  many  violent  criminals  and 
repeat  offenders  continue  to  terrorize 
our  society  at  will. 

Crime  amb  (Nonjpunishjient,  U.S.A. 

("Day  by  day,  victims  of  violent  crime  in 
almost  any  large  U.S.  city  outnumber  the 
casualties  of  all  international  terrorists  in 
any  given  year.  .  .  .  Why  do  we  show  such 
indignation  over  foreign  terrorists  and  such 
tolerance  for  the  domestic  variety?"— Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger) 

Mooresviixe.  Ind.— An  Indianapolis  man 
who  has  a  history  of  vicious  attacks  on 
women  has  been  charged  with  the  slaylngs 
of  Mrs.  Terry  Chasteen  and  her  three  small 
children. 

Only  days  l)efore  the  murders,  Stephen  T. 
Judy,  22,  had  been  released  on  bond  follow- 
ing an  arrest  for  armed  robbery.  At  the  time 
he  was  free  on  parole  from  the  Illinois  State 
Penitentiary.  He  has  a  long  criminal  record, 
including  convictions  In  Indiana  and  Illinois 
for  offenses  similar  to  the  abduction  of  Mrs. 
Chasteen  and  her  children. 

Police  say  Mrs.  Chasteens  auto  was 
stopped  on  an  Interstate  highway  near  Indi- 
anapolis. Her  bound,  nude  body  and  those 
of  her  children  were  later  discovered  in  a 
creek  near  the  highway. 

Marion  County  prosecutors  had  opposed 
the  reduction  of  Judy's  bond  to  $7,500  at  a 
recent  hearing,  but  Indiana  law  prevented 
them  from  introducing  evidence  of  previous 
criminal  convictions. 

'It's  nonsense  that  he  was  released."  de- 
clared prosecutor  Stephen  Goldsmith,  "this 
is  sad  testimony  of  how  our  criminal- justice 
system  has  failed.  "  [Some  16  months  after 
this  tragedy,  the  bond  law  was  changed.]— 
Indianapolis  Star 

Miami.— One  man  charged  with  the  killing 
of  off-duty  policeman  Sgt.  Alfred  Terrinonl 
had  been  set  free  on  probation  the  previous 
day  despite  the  plea  of  a  police  officer  who 
urged  that  he  be  jailed. 

Tommie  Jerome  Hicks.  18.  a  suspect  in  at 
least  three  similar  armed  robberies,  is 
charged  with  murder  in  connection  with  the 
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death  of  Terrinonl  as  he  carried  night  de- 
posits from  a  restaurant. 

Metro  Dade  Officer  Larry  Gray  had  ar- 
rested Hicks  three  months  earlier  for  petty 
theft.  In  Hick's  car  police  found  three 
knives,  a  pellet  gun.  and  credit  cards  bearing 
various  names.  Gray  says  he  warned  the 
prosecutors  that  Hicks  was  a  suspect  in  sev- 
eral armed  robberies  of  restaurants  and  was 
dangerous. 

"Terrinonl's  dead  because  nobody  lis- 
tened," Gray  believes.— iftamt  Herald 

Chicago.— For  many  years,  on  the  comer 
of  Rockwell  Street  and  Potomac  Avenue, 
there  was  a  drive-In  drug  business. 

It  was  no  secret.  No  business  that  makes 
$20,000  a  day  could  be  a  secret.  But  so 
brazen  were  the  drug  dealers  that  nothing, 
not  even  police  raids,  slowed  them  down.  If 
arrested,  they  had  the  money— from  the 
sales  of  heroin,  cocaine.  PCP  and  LSD— to 
post  ball  and  return  to  the  comer. 

The  police  department's  narcotics  unit 
and  the  federal  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration filmed  the  operation  and  made  buys. 
They  spent  almost  $60,000  on  the  investiga- 
tion and  then  arrested  23  people  for  selling 
drugs  to  undercover  police. 

That  was  over  a  year  ago.  Now  the  five 
leaders  of  the  drive-In  drug  business  have 
been  to  court.  According  to  police,  all  five 
had  previous  histories  of  drug  arrests.  All 
five  pleaded  guilty  to  the  drug-selling 
charges.  All  five  were  put  on  probation  by 
Criminal  Court  Judge  Robert  Massey. 

At  Roberto  Clemete  High  School,  the  stu- 
dents know  the  comer  of  Rockwell  and  Po- 
tomac well.  After  reading  that  nothing  hap- 
pened to  the  operators  of  the  drivein.  stu- 
dents in  two  English  classes  wrote  letters  to 
the  judge. 

"Your  Honor."  began  one  student,  "the 
pushers  are  destroying  our  community. 
They  sell  drugs  to  yoimg  kids.  If  they  al- 
ready had  criminal  records,  why  shouldn't 
they  be  kept  in  jail?" 

A  police  Investigator  said  simply.  "You 
wonder  why  drugs  are  our  No.  1  prob- 
lem?"—CoZwrnn  by  Anne  Keegan  in  Chicago 
Tribune 

Baltimore.— There  were  photographs  on 
the  desk.  "Anybody  want  to  look? "  asked 
Bill  Swisher.  State's  Attorney  for  Balitmore. 

They  were  baby  pictures,  only  the  baby 
was  dead.  In  a  courtroom  across  the  hall. 
James  McClain.  the  man  convicted  of  killing 
the  child,  had  just  been  released. 

The  baby  belonged  to  McClain's  girl- 
friend. She  was  out  when  a  friend  came  to 
the  high-rise  apartment  and  showed 
McClain  a  picture  of  his  girl  with  another 
man. 

In  his  confession.  McClain  said.  "I  carried 
[the  baby]  to  the  garbage  opening,  [laid] 
him  in  [It]  and  just  let  him  go. "  McClain 
was  convicted  of  killing  the  child  and  sen- 
tenced to  life  behind  bars. 

Almost  18  months  after  that  confession, 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  Maryland's  highest 
court,  ruled  in  another  case  that  a  defend- 
ant had  to  be  taken  before  a  court  commis- 
sioner within  24  hours  of  arrest,  or  the  state 
could  not  use  any  subsequent  confession. 
McClain  was  not  taken  before  a  commission- 
er until  he  had  given  his  confession— 24 
hours  and  12  minutes  after  arrest. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  decided  to  make  its 
ruling  retroactive. 
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H4cClain  is  a  free  m&n.— Column 
( ')leskeT  in  Baltimore  Sun 
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Essrx  JoJNcnoN.  Vt.— Her  small  body, 
bound  and  Kagged,  was  found  hidden  under 
an  ab&ndontd  mattress.  Melissa  Walbridge. 
12,  had  beea  tortured  and  stabbed  to  death. 
Authorities  I  say  the  assailants  took  "calcu- 
lated actio4s  intended  to  cause  as  much 
pain  as  pos.<ible."  A  companion,  also  12,  was 
sexually  asaulted  and  stabbed  in  the  chest. 
Miraculously,  that  child  survived. 

Police  arrested  two  local  youths— ages  16 
and  15— fori  aggravated  sexual  assault  and 
murder. 

The  16-yefer-old  is  expected  to  be  tried  as 
t^iis    fall.    At   the   time    of    the 
was  free  on  a  one  year's  sus- 
pended sentence  for  threatening  a  woman 
with  a  knife 

His  15-yeiir-old  partner,  however,  can  be 
charged  oriy  with  delinquency  for  his  al- 
leged role  li  1  the  sexual  assault  and  murder, 
sentenced  to  a  juvenile  institu- 
ige  18,  he  will  be  freed. 

A  Vermoit  law— which  State  Attorney 
General  Join  Easton  called  a  "license  to 
kill"— preve  ited  prosecuting  juveniles  under 
age  16  as  a<  lults  no  matter  how  serious  the 
crime.  It  alj  o  mandated  that  juvenile  crimi- 
Yye  fr<ed  with  a  clean  record  upon 
reaching  ag>  18. 

That's  wh  at  happened  in  July  to  a  young 
man  who  wfs  15  when  he  shot  and  kUled  his 
aunt  and  stole  her  car.  The 
shooting  tof)k  place  less  than  three  years 
ago. 

regarded  as  a  danger  to  society 
by  psychiatrists  and  prosecutors  familiar 
with  the  caj  e.  But  there  was  no  legal  way  to 
hold  him  in  custody  after  his  18th  birthday. 
And  he  is  fr  ee. 

[Outrage  over  the  Essex  Junction  case 
forced  the  Vermont  legislature  to  change 
the  law  last  summer  so  that  Juveniles  10  and 
older  can  b4  prosecuted  as  adults  for  violent 
crimes.  Bu(  juvenile  offenders  already  in 
the  system  will  be  released  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  statute.l— Boston  Globe 
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to  the  court.  As  an  attorney,  I  did  what  I 
was  supposed  to  do.  But  your  function  is  to 
do  justice,  not  to  buy  spurious  argu- 
ments. "—Lo»  Angeles  Times 

Washington,  D.C— It  is  hard  to  compre- 
hend that  a  man  accused  of  shooting  you  is 
back  on  the  streets. 

Just  ask  one  victim,  an  attorney  who  re- 
quests his  name  be  withheld  because  he 
fears  reprisal.  "I  am  outraged  and  disgust- 
ed," he  declares.  His  anger  is  directed  at  the 
criminal-Justice  system. 

It  was  "the  system"  that  permitted  the  at- 
torney's accused  assailant,  23-year-old  Allen 
Graves,  to  make  bond  and  disappear  just 
before  his  scheduled  trial.  Graves  was  free 
on  bond  from  another  case  the  night  the  at- 
torney was  shot  during  a  robbery.  Less  than 
a  month  before.  Graves  had  been  arrested 
for  the  kidnapping  and  robbery  of  one 
Washington  woman  and  kidnapping  and  as- 
sault of  another. 

It  was  "the  system"  that  had  enabled 
Graves  to  be  on  the  streets  at  the  time  the 
women  were  kidnapped,  too.  Before  that 
attack,  a  jury  had  convicted  Graves  for 
armed  robbery  and  assault  with  Intent  to 
kill.  But  that  conviction  was  overturned  on 
a  technicality,  and  Graves  was  sillowed  to 
plead  guilty  to  robbery  only,  and  was  freed 
on  bond  pending  sentencing. 

[He  was  apprehended  and  again  permitted 
to  plea  bargain  for  conviction  on  lesser 
charges.  Finally,  he  was  sentenced  to  prSs- 
on.]— Washington  Star 

Miami.— Within  hours  of  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment, suspected  drug  smugglers  post 
huge  bonds  and  return  to  South  America, 
beyond  the  reach  of  U.S.  law,  according  to 
complaints  by  the  authorities  trying  to  stop 
drug  trafficking  here. 

Documenting  the  need  to  toughen  bond 
standards,  officials  cite  the  case  of  Alfredo 
Gutierrez,  whose  arrest  they  called  the  big- 
gest cocaine  bust  in  the  nation's  history. 

Gutierrez  was  arrested  in  Miami  when  un- 
dercover agents  offered  him  $9  million  In 
cash  for  854  pounds  of  coca  base,  which  Is 
refined  into  cocaine.  He  was  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  import  cocaine.  Bond,  first  set 
at  $3  million,  was  reduced  to  $1  million. 
Within  hours  the  money  was  delivered  to 
the  court.  Needless  to  say,  Gutierrez  did  not 
appear  for  trial. 

Authorities  Insist  there  should  be  no 
bonds  for  suspected  major  drug  smugglers, 
especially  repeat  offenders.  But  a  bill  to 
toughen  bond  standards  for  drug  offenders 
has  yet  to  be  enacted  by  Congress.- ytP 

New  York.— Manhattan  Supreme  Court 
justice  Arthur  Blyn  has  sentenced  a  convict- 
ed killer  to  five  years'  supervised  probation 
because  a  prison  sentence  would  have  no 
•'constructive  result."  Blyn— in  effect— ruled 
that  the  killer's  life  is  more  important  than 
the  victim's. 

We  don't  know  of  any  prison  sentences 
that  produce  constructive  results  for  con- 
victs. The  purpose  of  a  sentence  Is  to  pro- 
tect society  and  to  punish  people  for  violat- 
ing the  rules  of  civilization.  And  the  taking 
of  a  human  life,  under  any  circumstances, 
demands  a  severe  punishment. 

Sure,  there  were  special  circumstances  in 
this  case.  The  killer,  Richard  Schreiner, 
claimed  he  blacked  out  from  too  much  beer 
and  marijuana  and  doesn't  remember  tying 
up,  then  stabbing  and  strangling  his  22- 
year-old  victim. 

By  treating  homicide  as  a  venial  sin,  the 
result  of  a  "personality  disorder,"  Blyn— 
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and  other  judges— are  encouraging  the  cur- 
rent epidemic  of  murder  and  violence  that  is 
claiming  a  record  number  of  our  citizens. 
Blyn's  sentence  is  just  one  of  countless  ex- 
amples of  denied  Justice  in  our  criminal 
courts. 

Laws  aren't  enforced.  Serious  crimes  are 
too  frequently  plea-bargained  away.  Crime 
pays.  Criminals  rule  our  streets.  We  have  to 
fight  back  by  locking  up  the  criminals.— i4n 
editorial  in  New  York  Daily  News 

[Less  than  six  months  after  Schreiner  was 
freed  on  probation,  he  was  arrested  for  at- 
tempted murder  In  the  stabbing  of  a  15- 
year-old-boy.  Charges  against  Schreiner  are 
pending.]* 


HOUSE  EXPORT  TASK  FORCE 
SUPPORTS  SERVICE  INDUS- 
TRIES PROMOTION 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTOR 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Business.  Trade  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee completed  hearings  last  week 
on  S.  1233— the  Service  Industries  De- 
velopment Act.  This  act  serves  as  a  ve- 
hicle to  promote  U.S.  service  indus- 
tries and  gives  the  Department  of 
Commerce  the  lead  responsibility  for 
developing  and  implementing  policies 
which  will  enhance  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  service  industries. 

To  date,  our  service  industries  have 
been  largely  overlooked  because  our 
economic  projections  are  still  based  on 
the  incorrect  premise  that  manufac- 
turing comprises  the  bulk  of  our  eco- 
nomic activity  and  provides  the  largest 
employment  opportunities.  In  fact, 
the  service  sector  is  twice  the  size  of 
manufacturing  in  this  country,  repre- 
senting some  60  percent  of  our  GNP. 
And  as  we  become  more  automated, 
manufacturing  will  provide  fewer  jobs, 
resulting  in  an  increase,  as  has  been 
the  case,  in  service-related  jobs.  Manu- 
facturing also  receives  greater  atten- 
tion because  this  sector  is  generally 
not  as  healthy  as  the  services  sector. 

In  1980,  the  services  account  pro- 
duced an  estimated  $34  to  $38  billion 
surplus,  with  total  services  trade  well 
over  $100  billion.  However,  the  surplus 
remained  virtually  unchanged  between 
1979  and  1980,  a  fact  which  does  not 
bode  well  for  future  expansion  of  the 
services  sector  itself  and  causes  consid- 
erable concern  in  terms  of  our  future 
export  potential.  If  we  are  to  see  con- 
tinued growth  in  service  industries,  we 
must  direct  greater  attention  and 
devote  more  resources  to  this  area. 

Services  are  defined  as  economic 
outputs  which  are  not  tangible  goods 
or  structures.  They  include,  inter  alia, 
transportation,  communications,  ad- 
vertising, construction,  design  and  en- 
gineering, finance,  insurance,  and  en- 
tertainment. 
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That  growth  in  the  domestic  service 
sector  has  been  absent  of  late  is  worri- 
some. We  must  be  equally  concerned, 
however,  with  the  fact  that  our  inter- 
national trade  position  in  services  is 
being  challenged.  The  first  challenge 
faced  by  U.S.  service  firms  abroad  is 
growing  competition  due  to  normal 
economic  growth  and  activity.  Many 
of  our  service  industries  face  strong 
international  competition  from  indus- 
trialized countries  and  advanced  devel- 
oping countries.  Domestic  service  sec- 
tors are  strengthening  almost  every- 
where overseas. 

A  second  challenge  faced  by  U.S. 
service  firms  comes  from  countries 
where  the  government  assists  national 
service  firms  by  means  that  amount  to 
unfair  trade  practices.  This  has  two 
forms:  protectionism  in  the  nation's 
local  market  and  subsidization  which 
supports  a  nation's  service  firms  in 
third  country  markets. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  United  States  has  the 
world's  largest  domestic  service  econo- 
my, has  the  largest  service  labor  force, 
and  is  the  largest  importer  and  export- 
er of  services.  As  we  face  stiffer  com- 
petition abroad,  a  number  of  issues 
will  have  to  be  addressed.  Internation- 
al agreements  will  have  to  be  estab- 
lished to  insure  fair  trade  practices  in 
services  and  eliminate  barriers  to  the 
services  trade.  Such  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral agreements,  however,  may  be 
inherently  more  difficult  to  negotiate 
by  the  very  nature  of  service  and  the 
problems  associated  with  reciprocity 
as  it  relates  to  trade  in  services. 

While  growing,  only  minimal  atten- 
tion iias  been  directed  to  date  to  serv- 
ices trade  in  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD)  and  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  The 
United  States  can  and  must  play  a 
lead  role  in  international  fora  which 
discuss  the  services  trade.  We  must 
also  support  our  service  industries  at 
home  through  legislation  that  pro- 
vides incentives  to  export  trade  such 
as  the  Export  Trading  Companies  Act. 
and  eliminates  self-imposed  disincen- 
tives such  as  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Export 
Task  Force.  I  fully  support  and  en- 
courage the  promotion  of  our  service 
industries.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our 
international  trade  status  in  services, 
we  must  act  now  to  encourage  their 
growth,  and  participate  in  internation- 
al discussions  that  will  insure  fair 
trade  practices.  Moreover,  we  must  see 
that  legislation  is  passed  that  pro- 
motes export  trade  and  provides  sup- 
port and  assistance  to  the  American 
business  community.* 
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A  BILL  ON  MARITIME  TORTS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
modify  the  rights  of  certain  parties 
under  the  Jones  Act. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  it 
would  be  arbitrary  and  imfair  to  force 
a  U.S.  seaman— injured  while  em- 
ployed on  a  U.S. -owned  vessel— to  sue 
in  a  foreign  nation  merely  because  the 
injury  occurred  while  the  vessel  was 
passing  through  the  waters  of  that 
foreign  nation.  The  Jones  Act  protects 
American  seamen  who  are  injured  in 
the  course  of  their  employment  by 
giving  them  a  right  to  sue  for  damages 
at  law  in  the  United  States— regardless 
of  where  their  injury  occurs.  The 
courts  have  interpreted  the  law  to  also 
protect  foreign  seamen  injured  on 
U.S.-owned  vessels— regardless  of  fac- 
tors such  as  the  flag  of  the  vessel  or 
the  place  of  injury. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  limit  Jones  Act  suits  by  foreign 
nationals  injured  while  engaging  in 
the  exploration  for  or  production  of 
oil,  gas,  or  other  minerals  in  the  coast- 
al waters  adjacent  to  and  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  a  foreign  nation.  It  would 
amend  existing  law  to  meet  new  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  not  envisioned 
by  Congess  when  it  sought  to  provide 
for  the  protection  and  relief  of  mer- 
chant seamen  over  60  years  ago. 

Generally,  if  a  foreign  employee  of  a 
U.S.-controUed  foreign  corporation  at- 
tempts to  sue  his  employer  for  a  work- 
related  injury,  our  courts  will  examine 
the  relationship  of  the  parties  and  the 
facts  of  the  case  to  determine  whether 
the  United  States  is  an  appropriate 
forum  for  bringing  the  action.  The 
Jones  Act  provides  a  jurisdictional 
shortcut  to  a  foreign  seamen  injured 
on  a  U.S.  vessel  by  granting  him  stand- 
ing to  bring  an  action  in  a  U.S.  court. 

In  recent  years,  a  substantial 
number  of  foreign  offshore  workers- 
injured  while  working  in  waters  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  nation- 
have  been  recovering  damages  from 
U.S.  companies  in  U.S.  courts  based  on 
the  theory  that  they  are  seamen  cov- 
ered under  the  Jones  Act  and  other 
maritime  laws. 

This  legislation  would  eliminate  this 
jurisdictional  shortcut  for  foreign  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  workers  and  require 
that  these  workers  establish  the  same 
type  of  relationship  to  their  employer 
that  an  onshore  foreign  worker  would 
be  required  to  prove. 

Lawsuits  brought  in  U.S.  courts 
often  result  in  recoveries  far  in  excess 
of  what  a  claimant  could  recover 
under  the  laws  of  other  nations.  These 
higher  recoveries— by  increasing  the 
operating  costs  of  American  offshore 
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operators— may  place  U.S.  companies 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  I  am 
certain  the  hearings  on  this  legislation 
will  fully  examine  the  impact  of  these 
lawsuits  on  U.S.  overseas  of>erations. 

A  number  of  factors  are  cited  as  jus- 
tification for  limiting  the  right  of  for- 
eign offshore  workers  to  bring  Jones 
Act  suits.  For  example,  workers  en- 
gaged in  offshore  activities  along  the 
coast  of  a  foreign  nation  differ  materi- 
ally from  traditional  seamen  in  that 
offshore  workers  have  a  forum  close  to 
the  site  of  the  injury  where  they  can 
assert  their  claim  for  compensation. 
They  generally  lack  the  close  contact 
with  the  United  States  that  warrants 
granting  traditional  seamen  almost 
unchallenged  access  to  the  U.S.  court 
system. 

Additionally,  the  offshore  worker— 
unlike  the  traditional  seaman— does 
not.  during  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment, pass  through  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions  with  varying  legal 
obligations  and  systems. 

During  the  drafting  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  consulted  with  a  number  of  in- 
terested parties— some  of  whom  have 
expressed  a  concern  that  enactment  of 
this  legislation  would  encourage  in- 
creased employment  of  foreign  nation- 
als and  a  reduction  in  safety  stand- 
ards. Any  adverse  impact  on  overseas 
employment  of  U.S.  nationals  or  on 
safety  standards  is  of  vital  interest. 
During  the  hearing  process,  I  expect 
to  see  those  issues  fully  addressed. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
not  affect  existing  legal  remedies  of 
the  traditional  merchant  seaman  em- 
ployed on  U.S.-flag  vessels  or  U.S.  ben- 
eficially owned  vessels— nor  will  it 
affect  existing  legal  remedies  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  or  permanent-resident 
aliens  employed  in  the  offshore  oil 
and  gas  industry.  The  legislation  will 
not  change,  in  any  way.  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  remedies  of  persons  em- 
ployed on  the  U.S.  outer  continental 
shelf. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that 
other  nations  may  have  established 
programs  to  protect  the  interests  of 
their  workers  and  citizens— and  that 
the  existence  of  those  programs 
should  serve  as  a  bar  to  litigation 
under  the  Jones  Act.  Where  there  are 
no  programs  to  compensate  workers  or 
their  survivors  for  work-related  in- 
juries, the  injured  party  would  still  be 
allowed  to  utilize  the  jurisdictional 
shortcut  of  the  Jones  Act  to  gain 
access  to  the  Federal  courts. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Congressmen 
Fields,  Hutto,  Breaux,  Bowen, 
Tauzin.  FoRS-yTHE,  Shumway,  and 
Hubbard  for  joining  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  legislation.* 
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THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  PORT 
SYSTEM  ACT  OF  1981 


HON 


OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  rtODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

be  charged  on  ships  and/or  cargoes  on 
ships  which  draw  more  than  45  feet. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY/GREAT  LAKES  PORTS 

To  avoid  a  double  tax  in  the  Mid- 
west, the  Federal  Government  would 
eliminate  tolls  and  the  remaining  debt 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  To  put 
the  Great  Lakes  ports  on  the  same 
footing  with  coastal  deepwater  ports, 
the  U.S.  portion  of  future  operations, 
maintenance  and  new  construction  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  would  be 
paid  for  from  the  same  system  as  the 
deepwater  port  projects. 

ENVIROmfSNTAL  PREDICTABILITY 

A  timetable  for  steps  in  all  Federal 
environmental  permits  for  each  port 
project  would  be  established  through 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  To  the  extent 
possible,  forms  and  reporting  proce- 
dures would  be  standardized  among 
Federal  agencies.  There  is  no  provision 
for  the  override  of  State  law,  dimin- 
ished compliance  with  Federal  law,  or 
restriction  on  judicial  review  of  the 
substance  of  Federal  law. 

The  current  cosponsors  on  this  legis- 
lation are:  Edwin  Derwinski,  Kika  de 
LA  Garza,  Parren  Mitchell,  Austin 
Murphy,  Don  Bonker,  Bo  Ginn.  Newt 
Gingrich,  Tom  Lantos,  Sam  Gibbons, 
Charles  Hatcher,  Charles  Wilson, 
Tom  Hartnett,  John  Napier,  and  Wil- 
liam Lehman.  We  invite  additional  co- 
sponsors. 

The  members  of  the  U.S.  Port 
System  Advocates  are:  Albany;  Ana- 
cortes;  Bellingham;  Buffalo;  Camden; 
Canaveral;  Chicago;  Cleveland;  Coos 
Bay;  Delware  River  Ports;  Detroit; 
Duluth;  Erie;  Fort  Pierce;  Freeport; 
Georgia  Ports  Authority,  Brunswick, 
Savannah;  Grays  Harbor;  Gulfport; 
Humboldt  Harbor;  Illinois  Ports;  Indi- 
ana Port  Commission;  Jacksonville; 
Kalama;  Longview;  Lorain;  Miami; 
Milwaukee;  North  Carolina  Ports, 
Morehead  City,  Wilmington;  Ogdens- 
burg;  Olympia;  Orange;  Oswego;  Palm 
Beach;  Panama  City;  Pensacola;  Phila- 
delphia; Port  Everglades;  Port  Mana- 
tee; Portland,  Oreg.;  Redwood  City; 
Richmond;  Sacramento;  South  Caroli- 
na Ports,  Charleston,  Georgetown, 
Port  Royal;  Superior;  Tampa;  Toledo; 
Vancouver;  and  Wilmingon,  Del. 

Following  is  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  our  bill: 

Introduction:  Section  1.  title;  section  2, 
findings  and  purposes:  and  Section  3.  defini- 
tions. 

TITLE  I.-NATIONAL  USER  FEES-45 
FEET  AND  SHALLOWER: 

Sec.  101.  Establishes  task  force  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  user 
fe«?s  on  deep  draft  ports  to  finance  new  navi- 
gation construction  and  operations  and 
maintenance.  Plve-member  task  force  would 
have  one  representative  each  from  ports, 
shippers,  carriers,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

Sec.  102.  Requirements  on  the  schedule  of 
user  fees.  Pees  may  be  on  commodities  or  on 
vessels,  but  they  must  be  nationally  uni- 
form. The  fees  may  be  for  less  than  100  per- 
cent of  expected  construction  and  O.  &  M. 
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costs,  thereby  anticipating  continued  Feder- 
al participation  from  general  revenues.  The 
task  force,  in  recommending  fees  (and.  sub- 
sequently, the  Treasury  in  promulgating 
fees)  must  consider:  (1)  the  effect  on  inter- 
national trade;  (2)  the  potential  for  diver- 
sion of  cargo  to  foreign  ports;  (3)  the  result 
on  competition  between  U.S.  ports:  (4)  the 
ability  of  the  trade  to  bear  the  rate;  and  (5) 
the  total  anticipated  need  for  new  construc- 
tion and  O.  &  M. 

Sec.  103.  Subsequent  to  the  task  force  rec- 
ommendation, the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  establish  by  regular  rulemaking 
procedures  a  nationally  uniform  set  of  user 
fees.  They  may  be  for  less  than  100  percent 
of  expected  costs,  anticipating  Federal  par- 
ticipation. Once  the  initial  fees  are  estab- 
lished, they  may  not  be  raised  or  lowered 
more  than  10  percent  without  reconvening 
the  task  force  for  further  recommendations. 
Pees  will  be  collected  by  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service. 

Sec.  104.  Establishment  and  use  of  trust 
fund.  User  fees  from  section  103  wUl  be  de- 
posited in  a  port  system  trust  fund.  Stand- 
ard trust  fund  management  procedures  are 
included,  such  as  in  the  inland  waterways 
trust  fund.  By  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions acts  of  Congress,  amounts  in  the  trust 
fund  will  be  available  for:  (I)  new  naviga- 
tion construction  to  45  feet  or  shallower;  (2) 
O.  &  M.  for  channels  and  harbors  45  feet 
and  shallower:  and  (3)  the  U.S.  portion  of  O. 
&  M.  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  con- 
nections between  the  Great  Lakes. 

Sec.  105.  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Great 
Lakes.  Eliminates  the  remaining  debt  on  the 
original  construction  of  the  seaway  upon  en- 
actment. Eliminates  the  collection  of  all 
tolls  when  fees  are  established  under  sec- 
tion 103.  Includes  the  U.S.  portion  of  O.  Si 
M.  on  the  seaway  and  Great  Lakes  for  pay- 
ments from  the  port  system  trust  fund.  Pro- 
vides interim  collection  of  tolls  for  O.  Si  M. 
and  obligations  of  the  Seaway  Corporation 
other  than  debt  service. 

TITLE  II.-CONSTRUCTION  AND 
FINANCING-DEEPER  THAN  45  FEET 
Sec.  201.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  shall 
give  priority  to  channel  projects  deeper 
than  45  feet  if  the  local  port  authority 
enters  into  an  agreement  for  100  percent 
local  cost  recovery. 

Sec.  202.  Permits  a  local  port  authority  on 
its  own  to  undertake  a  channel  project  to 
deepen  to  more  than  45  feet. 

Sec.  203.  Permits  the  local  authority  to 
levy  a  duty  of  tonnage  on  ships  drawing 
more  than  45  feet  which  use  the  channel 
constructed  under  section  201  or  202  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  port  under  those  sections  to 
pay  for  the  construction. 

Sec.  204.  The  U.S.  Comptroller  General 
periodically  audits  operations  under  section 
203. 

Sec.  205.  Sets  jurisdiction  over  section  204 
in  the  local  U.S.  district  court. 

Sec.  206.  Sets  standard  enforcement  provi- 
sions for  collection  of  duties  under  section 
204. 

TITLE    III.-EXPEDITED     PROCEDURE 
FOR  APPROVAL  OP  NAVIGATION  IM- 
PROVEMENT PROJECTS  AND  RELAT- 
ED LANDSIDE  PACIUTIES  PROJECTS 
Sec.  301.  The  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  federal  agencies, 
will  publish  a  schedule  for  completion  of  all 
decisions  on  permits,  et  cetera,  for  new  navi- 
gation projects  and  construction  of  landside 
facilities    related    to    those    projects.    The 
schedule  will  be  published  75  days  after  con- 
gressional authorization  of  the  project.  The 
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schedule  will  provide  that  all  decisions  be 
completed  within  1  year  after  publication. 
Federal  agencies  will  consolidate  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  Corps  of  Engineers  will  moni- 
tor and  be  able  to  modify  the  schedule. 

Sec.  302.  Provides  consistency  with  obliga- 
tions of  other  statutes. 

Sec.  303.  Provides  a  procedure  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  investigate  the  rea- 
sons for  other  agency's  failure  to  meet  the 
project  schedule  and  empowers  the  corps  to 
take  necessary  steps  to  see  that  decisions 
are  promptly  made,  including,  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  investigation  procedure,  the 
power  of  the  corps  to  determine  compliance 
with  federal  law  in  lieu  of  the  defaulting 
agency.  (No  provision  is  made  for  dimin- 
ished compliance  with  federal  law.  either 
statutes  or  regulations.  No  provision  is  made 
for  override  of  State  law.) 

Sec.  304.  Establishes  the  time  and  place 
for  seeking  judicial  review  of  actions  under 
title  III.* 


PRAISE  FOR  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 


OP  MARYLAMD 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial response  to  the  Washington  Post 
written  by  Dr.  Edward  Andrews  who  is 
superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
Montgomery  County,  Md.  While 
public  education  has  been  a  target  of 
considerable  criticism  in  recent  years, 
many  of  its  improvements  and  unique 
achievements  unfortunately  have  been 
overlooked.  Dr.  Andrews'  comments 
emphasize  the  positive  aspects  of  our 
public  school  system,  and  call  to  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  the  negative  per- 
ception which  is  so  often  publicized. 

Dr.  Andrews'  editorial  response  fol- 
lows: 

Editorial  Response 

"American  education  is  in  a  fearsome  de- 
cline," states  Washington  Post  editorial 
writer  Jessica  Tuchman  Mathews  in  an  Oct. 
13  op  ed  piece.  To  the  extent  that  is  true, 
much  of  the  fault  lies  with  the  professional 
naysayers  in  the  public  media. 

A  greater  p>ercentage  of  those  who  should 
know  best  the  quality  of  public  education, 
the  parents  of  public  school  students,  think 
more  of  it  than  the  public  at  large.  That 
finding  is  substantiated  year  after  year  by 
George  Gallup's  smnual  poll  of  the  Public's 
Attitudes  Toward  the  Public  Schools  and  by 
similar  polls  in  Montgomery  County.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  major  reason  for  this  lack  of 
confidence  among  those  who  don't  have 
children  in  public  schools  is  the  largely  neg- 
ative comments  they  see  and  read  in  the 
news  media. 

Ms.  Mathews  spent  most  of  her  first  com- 
mentary comparing  the  "Soviets'  compulso- 
ry curriculum  (in  science  and  mathematics) 
for  those  finishing  the  equivalent  of  high 
school "  with  some  statistics  about  American 
high  school  graduates'  science  and  math 
preparation.  The  source  of  her  American 
statistics  isn't  given,  but  they  don't  corre- 
spond at  all  with  the  facts  in  Montgomery 
County,  where  23  percent  of  its  public 
school  students  take  physics.  50  percent 
take  chemistry,  93  percent  take  biology,  and 
87  percent  take  general  science. 
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Behind  those  Soviet/ American  statistics  is 
found  the  essence  of  public  education  in  the 
United  SUtes.  We  attempt  to  educate  the 
entire  population  to  the  best  of  its  ability- 
resulting  in  5.100  studenU  per  100.000  in- 
habitants in  Northern  America,  compared 
to  only  1,800  studente  per  100.000  inhabit- 
ants in  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  ac- 
cording to  UNESCO  data.  As  a  result,  over 
95  percent  of  the  6-17  year  olds  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  enrolled  in 
school,  compared  with  only  about  80  per- 
cent of  that  age  group  in  Russia. 

When  citizens  rather  than  government 
control  the  educational  system,  and  when 
universal  not  elitist  education  Is  the  goal, 
public  schools  will  appear  to  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  those  that  can  select  their  stu- 
dents. 

The  American  system  of  public  education 
has  produced  not  only  history's  most  well- 
educated  citizenry,  its  graduates  have  been 
responsible  for  much  of  the  world's  scientif- 
ic and  technological  advancement. 

What  public  education  needs  today  is  not 
more  danuung  from  coluntmists,  but  a  little 
praise  for  its  unique  achievements.  Some 
well-deserved  praise  would  not  only  raise 
the  morale  and  confidence  of  those  we  en- 
trust with  teaching,  it  might  also  inspire 
more  financial  and  moral  support  from  the 
public. 

The  biggest  improvements  in  public 
school  science  and  mathematics  education 
came,  as  Ms.  Mathews  noted,  when  these 
became  national  priorities  after  Russia 
launched  Sputnik.  If  Americans  want  better 
public  schools— and  there  is  not  doubt  that 
improvements  could  be  made— what's 
needed  is  a  renewed  dedication  and  finan- 
cial commitment  from  citizens,  not  more 
media  criticism  that  misleads  the  public  and 
erodes  confidence  in  one  of  its  greatest 
public  institutions.* 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  ECO- 
NOMIC RECOVERY  PROGRAM 
IS  BEING  CHANGED  TO  REVISE 
YOUR  LOCAL  TAXES 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  direction 
the  Reagan  administration  is  taking  in 
implementing  their  'new  federalism" 
policies.  I  have  always  supported  the 
concept  behind  the  "new  federalism" 
approach;  that  is,  the  concept  of  turn- 
ing power  and  authority  back  to  our 
State  and  local  governments.  However, 
the  concept  of  "new  federalism"  as 
proposed  by  this  administration  is 
something  quite  different.  It  simply 
means  raising  your  local  taxes.  And 
that  is  why  I  describe  their  idea  of 
"new  federalism"  as  being  neo-new 
federalism. 

It  seems  that  what  the  administra- 
tion means  by  "new  federalism"  is 
simply  turning  the  financial  burdens 
of  Government  over  to  the  State  and 
local  governments.  This  means  noth- 
ing more  than  that  State  and  local 
governments  would  be  forced  to  raise 
taxes  without  additional  resources.  I 
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find  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  President 
who  came  into  office  on  the  promise 
of  providing  real  tax  relief  for  the 
American  people  would  support  such  a 
plan.  But  that  is  the  case.  The  end 
result  is  that  President  Reagan's  pro- 
gram will  raise  you  local  property 
taxes. 

In  hearings  before  the  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee  in 
early  Octol)er,  I  asked  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  James  Watt,  the  administra- 
tion's spokesman,  about  the  adminis- 
tration's view  of  the  new  federalism. 
He  finally  admitted  that  in  the  view  of 
the  administration,  the  "new  federal- 
ism" would  mean  raising  local  proper- 
ty taxes  to  continue  necessary  serv- 
ices. 

I  was  shocked  to  see  this  view  recon- 
firmed in  articles  appearing  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  October  23,  1981.  These 
suticles  report  that  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Norman  Ture  said  that 
States  and  local  governments  should 
raise  their  own  taxes  to  compensate 
for  Federal  budget  cuts  even  if  that 
meant  ruin  for  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan.  Ture  said,  the 
"States  aren't  compelled  to  work  with 
the  Federal  Government"  for  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan.  Ture  said  that 
the  resource  that  the  State  and  local 
governments  should  look  to  is  the  Fed- 
eral tax  reduction  we  passed  earlier 
this  year. 

As  one  who  has  generally  supported 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending  and  relieve  the  tax 
burden  of  the  American  people,  I  am 
appalled  to  find  that  what  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  really  means  is  just  a  shift 
of  the  burdens.  Our  constituents,  who 
have  been  crying  for  Federal  tax 
relief,  are  the  same  people  who  pay 
State  and  local  taxes.  What  are  we 
going  to  tell  them  when  they  see  the 
benefits  of  the  tax  cut  at  the  Federal 
level  simply  eaten  away  by  tax  in- 
creases at  the  local  level  over  the  next 
few  years? 

I  do  not  think  that  is  what  we  want 
to  see.  I  do  not  think  we  want  this 
brand  of  neo-new  federalism  which 
sets  the  Federal  Government  working 
against  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  local  and  State  taxpayers. 
What  I  believe  we  need  is  a  "new  fed- 
eralism" which  will  enhance  coopera- 
tion between  the  different  levels  of 
government  and  bring  everyone  to- 
gether in  efforts  to  cure  the  economic 
ills  of  our  country. 

I  had  thought  that  the  Kemp-Roth 
tax  cut  we  passed  earlier  this  year  was 
to  relieve  the  heavy  burden  of  taxes 
on  the  people  who  pay  them  and  to 
provide  the  savings  and  investments  to 
spur  productivity  in  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy.  Now  we  find,  to  our 
dismay,  that  is  not  the  case. 

Secretary  Watt  tells  us  that  neo-new 
federalism  means   raising  your  local 
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them,  then  moving  to  the  area  best  filling 
the  bill. 

That  description  irritated  Rep.  Clarence 
Brown  (R.,  Ohio),  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  said  the  federal  government  has  a 
role  in  helping  states  and  local  governments 
financially.  "We  never  would  have  opened 
the  West  if  we  hadn't  induced  people  to  de- 
velop the  Western  territories,"  Rep.  Brown 
asserted. 

The  panel  is  expected  to  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  by  Dec.  31.  It  is 
considering  several  federal  taxes  as  candi- 
dates for  returning  revenues  to  the  states 
and  local  governments  including  the  federal 
estate  and  gift  tax,  motor  fuel  tax,  liquor 
and  tobacco  taxes. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  23,  19811 

Tax  Turnback  to  States  Is  Done,  Aide 

Says 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

A  senior  Treasury  Department  official 
said  yesterday  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  "already  substantially  accom- 
plished"  all  it  can  to  make  new  tax  sources 
available  to  state  and  local  governments,  as 
President  Reagan  has  periodically  promised 
to  do. 

Norman  Ture,  the  Treasury  undersecre- 
tary for  tax  and  economic  affairs,  said  the 
administration  had  given  the  states  and 
locsU  jurisdictions  this  extra  taxing  room 
through  last  summer's  federal  income  tax 
cut  that  he  said  would  provide  "an  average 
per-state  turnback"  or  $2.24  billion  when 
fully  effective  in  1984. 

Ture's  declaration  that  "we  can't  do  much 
more  than  that"  to  help  states  and  localities 
finance  federal  programs  being  turned  over 
to  them  drew  expressions  of  astonishment 
and  protest  from  members  of  Congress, 
state  legislatures,  county  and  city  govern- 
ments who  met  as  the  "revenue  source 
return  subcommittee"  of  Reagan's  advisory 
committee  on  federalism. 

Richard  S.  Willisunson,  Reagan's  assistant 
for  intergovernmental  relations,  had  opened 
the  meeting  with  a  long  list  of  questions 
about  the  desirability  of  earmarking  the 
proceeds  of  various  federal  taxes  for  state- 
local  governments  or  turning  those  tax 
sources  over  to  the  states  and  localities. 
Reagan  has  long  promised  to  turn  back 
both  program  responsibilities  and  the  reve- 
nue sources  to  sustain  them. 

But  Ture,  who  would  help  draft  any  legis- 
lation the  administration  offered  in  this 
area,  put  a  twist  on  the  discussion  by  saying 
that  the  alternative  to  "returning  specific 
revenue  sources"  is  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  "preempt  less  of  the  revenue  re- 
sources." That  alternative,  he  said,  "has  al- 
ready been  substantially  accomplished"  by 
the  three-year,  25-percent  tax  cut  passed 
last  summer. 

He  conceded  that  state  and  local  officials 
who  had  to  raise  taxes  to  finance  programs 
the  federal  government  is  dropping  would 
not  be  in  "an  enviable  t)osition"  in  the  short 
run.  but  insisted  that  "true  federalism"  re- 
quired that  the  same  unit  of  government 
collect  the  taxes  as  spent  the  money. 

That  triggered  a  wave  of  protests.  Benja- 
min L.  Cardin,  the  Democratic  speaker  of 
the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  said  that 
the  federal  tax  cuts  were  being  made  to 
"reduce  taxation,  not  to  shift  taxes  to  state 
and  local  governments."  Indianapolis  Mayor 
William  H.  Hudnut  III,  a  Republican,  said 
that  constitutional  limits  on  local  taxes 
made  it  "difficult,  if  not  impossible"  for 
many  cities  to  do  what  Ture  was  suggesting. 
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They  and  several  others  of  both  parties 
argued  strongly  against  the  administration's 
proposed  12  percent  cutback  in  general  reve- 
nue sharing  with  the  states  and  cities.  Rep. 
Clarence  Brown  (R-Ohio)  said  that  reduc- 
tion in  the  no-strings  federal  aid  program  is 
"absolutely  inconsistent"  with  the  presi- 
dent's professed  desire  to  return  authority 
to  localities. 

But  Ture  argued  that  "any  kind  of  reve- 
nue-sharing—whatever form  it  takes— inter- 
feres with  the  efficiency  and  rationality  of 
decisions  made  when  the  same  unit  does  the 
taxing  and  spending." 

Sen.  David  Durenberger  (R-Minn.)  said,  "I 
strongly  disagree,"  because  the  federal  tax 
system  offers  "a  much  fairer  way"  to  collect 
and  redistribute  revenues. 

Cardin  asked  Ture  what  he  would  do 
about  financing  services  "in  a  jurisdiction 
that  has  one-fourth  the  fiscal  resources  of 
the  neighboring  jurisdiction." 

"You  don't  do  anything,"  Ture  said.  "You 
decide  where  you  want  to  live." 

Williamson  told  reporters  after  the  ses- 
sion that  the  commission  would  meet  again 
to  frame  recommendations  but  said  it  was 
"hard  to  speculate"  whether  the  1983 
budget  would  contain  any  revenue-return 
measures.  "The  president  would  like  to  have 
something  we  can  point  to,  something  that 
goes  beyond  what  Norm  says  we  have  done. 
Remember,"  he  said,  "Norm  Ture  is  ex- 
pressing Norm  Ture's  point  of  view."* 


AW  ACS  SALE  WILL  UNDERMINE 
WORLD  PEACE  AND  STABILITY 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  that  the  Senate 
has  acquiesced  to  President  Reagan's 
request  to  sell  AWACS  surveillance 
aircraft  and  P-15  enhancements  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  In  so  doing,  that  body 
has  put  itself  on  record  as  favoring  the 
administration's  policy  of  placating 
the  Saudis  with  sophisticated  weap- 
ons, rather  than  tackling  head-on  the 
thorny  problems  of  energy  depend- 
ence and  turmoil  in  the  Middle  East. 
While  in  the  short  term  we  may  see  an 
improvement  in  our  relations  with 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  long-term  effects  of 
sending  AWACS  and  F-15  enhance- 
ments to  the  Saudis,  in  terms  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and  our  own  na- 
tional security,  will  be  disastrous. 

The  United  States  currently  oper- 
ates four  AWACS  planes  over  the  oil- 
fields of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Senate 
vote  means  that  these  U.S.-controlled 
surveillance  outposts  will  be  replaced 
with  five  Saudi-owned  AWACS.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Saudi  Air  Force's  offen- 
sive capabilities  will  be  dramatically 
improved  by  the  provision  of  our  high- 
technology  AIM  9L,  Sidewinder,  mis- 
siles and  conformal  fuel  tanks  which 
will  extend  the  range  of  its  F-15  fight- 
er jets.  This  decision  will  seriously  un- 
dermine U.S.  interests  in  the  Middle 
East. 
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With  the  signing  of  the  Camp  David 
agreements   in   September    1978,   the 
United  States  committed   itself  to  a 
peace    process    in    the    Middle    East 
which  would  guarantee  Israel's  right 
to  exist  in  peace  and  security.  The 
Saudis  have  consistently  opposed  the 
Camp   David   peace    process,    lending 
their  support  to  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion    Organization     and     the     Arab 
world's  call  for  a  jihad— holy  war— 
against  Israel.  It  is  naive  to  think  that 
the    AWACS    sale    will    substantially 
change  Saudi  Arabia's  approach  to  re- 
gional politics.  The  Saudi  regime  faces 
increasing  agitation  from  Moslem  fun- 
damentalists,     both      within      Saudi 
Arabia  and  among  her  Arab  neighbors, 
who  wish  to  see  increased  Saudi  activ- 
ism in  the  conflict  with  Israel.  The 
ruling  regime  will  inevitably  be  pre- 
sented with  the  choice  of  pleasing  the 
United  States  or  placating  domestic 
forces  which  threaten  its  very  survival. 
Given  the  precariousness  of  the  Saudi 
monarchy,    it    is   apparent   that   the 
Saudis  will  not  go  out  of  their  way  to 
assist  the  United  States  when  such  as- 
sistance would  undermine  the  stability 
of  their  own  Government. 

Rather,  we  can  expect  that  this 
transfer  of  our  highly  advanced  weap- 
ons to  Saudi  Arabia  will  actually  un- 
dermine the  chances  for  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  has  been  clear 
throughout  the  AWACS  debate  that 
the  Saudis  view  Israel  as  an  enemy. 
Outnumbered  both  in  population  and 
in  resource  wealth  by  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors, the  tiny  nation  of  Israel  can  be 
expected  to  respond  to  the  proposed 
arms  sale  by  escalating  her  own  arms 
program.  History  has  taught  us  that 
as  more  and  better  weapons  are  intro- 
duced into  a  tense  region,  the  likeli- 
hood that  those  weapons  will  be  used 
increases.  As  the  arsenals  on  each  side 
grow,  so  too  does  the  value  of  preemp- 
tive strikes  during  times  of  crisis,  and 
the  pressure  from  radical  forces  to  use 
those  arsenals  against  traditional  foes. 
Peace  would  best  be  served  by  stem- 
ming the  flow  of  arms  to  the  region. 

We  are  also  taking  the  chance  that 
sensitive  arms  technology  may  fall 
into  the  hands  of  our  adversaries.  The 
AWACS  software  core  and  the 
"smart"  Sidewinder  missiles  are  im- 
portant elements  of  our  technological 
edge  over  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the 
Saudi  regime  falls  and  is  replaced  by 
an  unfriendly  government,  or  if  a  dis- 
sident pilot  flies  an  AWACS  or  an  en- 
hanced F-15  to  the  Soviet  Union,  our 
national  security  would  suffer  a  severe 
setback.  In  1977,  Congress  acquiesced 
to  President  Carter's  desire  to  sell 
AWACS  to  the  Shah  of  Iran.  Appar- 
ently, we  have  learned  nothing  from 
that  mistake. 

Through  intensive  lobbying  efforts— 
which  included  inducements  that  only 
a  President  can  offer— the  administra- 
tion has  convinced  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove    this     shortsighted     proposal. 
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While  the  administration  is  arming  a 
questionable  regime  whose  reliability 
as  a  friend  and  ally  has  yet  to  be  es- 
tablished, it  is  disarming  us  in  the 
energy  arena  by  dismantling  Govern- 
ment efforts  to  promote  conservation, 
alternative  energy  development,  and 
energy  independence  in  general.  'While 
the  administration  is  attempting  to 
build  a  strategic  consensus  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  is  destroying  any 
progress  we  have  made  toward  a  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East— a  peace 
which  is  vital  to  our  interests  in  that 
area.  I  am  dismayed  that  the  Senate 
has  not  followed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives lead  in  rejecting  a  glaring 
mistake  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's foreign  policy.* 


ARLINGTON  CHAMBER  HONORS 
PUBLIC  SERVANTS 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  annual  program  recently 
begun  by  the  Arlington  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  recognize  and 
honor  the  men  and  women  who  risk 
their  lives  to  protect  their  community. 
This  program  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  appreciation  felt  by  the  business 
community  for  the  dedication  of  the 
community's  public  servants  such  as 
policemen,  firemen,  and  paramedics. 

The  six  men  and  women  who  were 
honored  recently  by  the  Chamber 
have  demonstrated  the  ideals  of  hero- 
ism and  bravery  that  should  be  recog- 
nized. I  would  like  to  bring  their 
names  and  deeds  to  your  attention: 
Deputy  Sheriff  James  M.  Anderson 
On  the  night  of  Saturday,  February  21, 
1981,  Deputy  Sheriff  James  Anderson  was 
escorting  a  juvenile  offender  back  to  his  cell 
block.  After  knocking  Deputy  Anderson  to 
the  floor,  the  prisoner  was  joined  by  two  or 
three  more  juveniles  who  began  kicking  An- 
derson in  the  body  and  head. 

As  Anderson  was  defending  himself,  one 
juvenile  threw  a  commercial  strength  deter- 
gent soap  solution  directly  into  his  eyes. 

Although  immediately  blinded  by  the  so- 
lution Anderson  managed  to  get  on  his  feet, 
hang  onto  his  control  keys,  back  out  of  the 
cell  and  lock  and  secure  the  block. 

Subsequent  investigation  of  this  incident 
revealed  a  preplanned  escape  attempt  by  oc- 
cupants of  the  juvenile  block.  The  plan 
called  for  the  deputy  to  be  overpowered, 
taking  his  keys  and  escaping  through  the 
public  elevators  to  flee  to  Washington.  D.C. 
Because  of  Deputy  Anderson's  devotion  to 
duty,  while  in  extreme  pain  and  blinded,  the 
entire  juvenile  block  was  secured  and  sever- 
al offenders  were  contained  In  jail. 

For  this  heroic  action  the  Arlington 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  proud  to  present 
the  Valour  Award  Medal  and  Plaque  to 
Deputy  Sheriff  James  M.  Anderson. 
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Paramedic  Wallace  Cochran,  Paramedic 

James  Trainum 
On  January  9.  1981,  at  approximately  8:44 
A.M.,    paramedics    Wallace    Cochran    and 
James  Trainum  were  dispatched  on  a  call. 

Upon  arrival  they  were  met  by  the  caller 
who  staggered  backward  and  collapsed. 
Thinking  this  person  was  the  victim,  Coch- 
ran and  Trainum  began  their  initial  assess- 
ment, noting  what  appeared  to  be  classic  flu 
symptoms.  The  caller  informed  the  para- 
medics that  they  were  summoned  for  an- 
other occupant  of  the  apartment.  At  that 
point  the  other  occupant  walked  into  the 
room  and  collapsed  showing  similar  symp- 
toms. 

Paramedics  Cochran  and  Trainum  sensed 
something  other  than  flu  was  involved. 
Their  professional  assessment  indicated 
carbon  monoxide  in  the  atmosphere,  but  a 
quick  search  of  the  apartment  did  not  indi- 
cate any  potential  sources  of  that  gas. 

Enroute  to  the  hospital  the  second  victim 
stated  that  her  cat  had  become  111  at  the 
same  time.  Upon  arrival  at  the  hospital, 
paramedic  Trainum  advised  the  emergency 
room  staff  that  he  suspected  carbon  monox- 
ide poisoning.  Paramedic  Cochran  called 
fire  communications  and  requested  that  an 
engine  company  be  dispatched  to  the  vic- 
tims' home.  Cochran  and  Trainum  then  re- 
turned to  the  scene.  Fire  fighters  searched 
the  basement  areas  and  found  four  gas  hot 
water  heaters.  Their  chimneys  were  clogged 
and  carbon  monoxide  was  escaping  into  the 
apartment  units. 

A  search  was  begun  of  adjacent  apart- 
ments. The  first  two  were  found  to  be 
vacant.  In  the  next  apartment,  two  addi- 
tional carbon  monoxide  victims  were  found 
and  transported  to  the  hospital.  A  few  min- 
utes later,  three  more  victims  were  found. 
All  displayed  signs  of  carbon  monoxide  poi- 
soning. The  first  two  victims  were  admitted 
to  the  hospital.  All  others  were  released 
after  examination.  One  of  the  first  victims 
found  was  admitted  to  the  Intensive  care 
unit,  but  eventually  recovered. 

Through  the  conscientious  actions  of 
paramedics  Wallace  Cochran  and  James 
Trainum  the  tragic  loss  of  several  lives  was 
averted. 

For  this  heroic  action  the  Arlington 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  proud  to  present 
Valour  Award  Medals  and  Plaques  to  para- 
medic Wallace  Cochran  and  paramedic 
James  Trainum. 

OmcER  Richard  B.  Alt 
At   approximately   9:30   p.m.   on   June  8. 
1981  officer  Richard  Alt  became  involved  in 
an  armed  robbery  that  had  just  occurred  at 
a  McDonald's  restaurant. 

After  demanding  money  at  gunpoint  and 
injuring  one  of  the  restaurant  employees, 
the  subject  fled  the  store,  carrying  a  white 
paper  bag  filled  with  money.  Two  McEton- 
ald's  employees  began  a  foot  chase.  The 
subject  turned  and  fired  at  the  employees, 
entered  the  rear  area  of  a  bank,  approached 
an  individual  who  was  sitting  in  his  car  fill- 
ing out  a  deposit  slip,  robbed  the  individual 
at  gunpoint  and  demanded  that  he  get  out 
of  the  car.  The  victim  of  the  second  robbery 
got  out  of  the  vehicle  and  ran  behind  a 
building. 

The  subject  got  into  the  victim's  vehicle, 
backed  it  over  a  curb  and  blew  one  of  the 
tires. 

At  this  point,  officer  Richard  Alt  entered 
the  parking  lot  and  yelled  "halt,  come  out 
of  the  car. "  The  subject  got  out  of  the  car 
with  his  back  to  officer  Alt,  turning  quickly 
toward  officer  Alt  with  both  hands  in  front 
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constantly  maintaining  pa- 
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ianger  to  citizens  in  the  area, 
heroic    action    the    Arlington 
Commerce  is  proud  to  present 
Award  Medal  and  Plaque  to  offi- 
i  :anrahan. 
Ofti  cer  Susan  K.  Beucheht 
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drinking,  but  Beuchert  noticed  that  the 
female  responded  as  if  she  were  on  drugs, 
shouting  "repent,  repent"  as  she  moved 
closer  to  the  edge  of  the  roof. 

When  officer  Beuchert  failed  in  her  at- 
tempts to  talk  the  subject  off  the  roof,  and 
when  it  appeared  the  subject  was  about  to 
jump,  officer  Beuchert  moved  from  a  posi- 
tion of  safety  onto  an  extremely  small  roof 
area  to  prevent  the  woman  from  jumping. 
She  tried  to  restrain  the  woman,  who  resist- 
ed violently.  At  this  point,  another  officer 
came  out  onto  the  roof  to  assist  officer  Beu- 
chert. 

Although  officer  Beuchert  was  seriously 
bitten  by  the  disorderly  woman  several 
times,  and  was  nearly  pulled  off  the  roof 
during  the  struggle  which  ensued,  she  pre- 
vented the  woman  from  jumping.  With  the 
assistance  of  additional  officers,  the  woman 
was  brought  under  control  and  removed 
from  the  scene. 

Officer  Beuchert  is  to  be  commended  for 
her  unwavering  bravery  in  moving  from  a 
safe  position  and  in  unselfishly  placing  the 
welfare  of  a  disturbed  individual  before  her 
own.  even  under  the  most  difficult  condi- 
tions. 

For  this  heroic  action  the  Arlington 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  proud  to  present 
the  Valour  Award  Medal  and  Plaque  to  offi- 
cer Susan  K.  Beuchert.« 
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PLIGHT  OF  REFUGEES 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rev. 
Bill  M.  Rounsaville,  pastor  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  North 
Cadiz  Circuit,  Cadiz,  Ky.,  a  city  that  I 
represent  in  Congress,  has  written  a 
very  thoughtful  letter  to  me  concern- 
ing the  plight  of  refugees  who  are  flee- 
ing £1  Salvador  and  Haiti.  I  believe 
that  Reverend  Rounsaville's  letter  is 
one  which  should  be  shared  with  my 
colleagues  and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this 
time.  The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Representative  Hubbard:  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  refugees  who  are 
fleeing  El  Salvador  and  Haiti.  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation  in  those  countries,  these 
people  are  fleeing  from  repressive  right 
wing  governments,  who  also  just  happen  to 
be  our  allies. 

The  deportation  of  these  individuals  to 
their  own  respective  countries  could  mean 
death  for  these  persons.  I  am  writing  to  ask 
your  support  of  a  program  which  would  pro- 
vide refugee  status  for  Haitian  refugees, 
"extended  voluntary  departure"  for  El  Sal- 
vadorians,  and  appointment  of  a  Coordina- 
tor of  Refugee  Affairs. 

These  persons  are  persons  of  value  who 
call  upon  us  for  help.  As  a  Christian  pastor. 
I  feel  these  persons  are  people  of  sacred 
worth.  The  money  which  our  government 
uses  to  deport  these  people  and  support  the 
repressive  governments  in  their  homelands 
could  be  used  to  aid  their  needs  until  they 
can  become  settled  in  our  country. 

Your  support  of  these  concerns  is  appreci- 
ated. 

Sincerely, 

Rev.  Bill  M.  Rounsaville.* 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION: 
PRESENT  GAIN  FOR  FUTURE 
LOSS? 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29.  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  last  few  months  I 
have  been  expressing  my  reservations 
about  our  push  to  expand  agricultural 
exports.  My  concern  arises  from  a 
belief  that  we  are  rushing  down  a 
path,  looking  to  expand  our  agricul- 
tural production,  without  fully  consid- 
ering where  we  are  going. 

First  let  me  state  that  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  agricultural  exports  and 
the  development  of  markets  overseas 
for  our  agricultural  bounty.  Our  agri- 
cultural exports  are  one  of  the  bright- 
est spots  in  our  economy  and  work 
toward  offsetting  the  cost  of  our  im- 
ports; notably,  oil  imports.  My  own 
State  of  California  benefits  from  agri- 
cultural exports  that  totaled  $4  billion 
in  the  last  year  reported.  We  have  an 
economic  need  and  a  humanitarian 
duty  to  share  our  agricultural  produc- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  we  must  also  consider  our  own 
needs.  We  have  a  need  to  adequately 
protect  the  soil  and  water  resources 
that  we  disturb  and  deplete  in  growing 
our  crops.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
guarantee,  for  ourselves  and  our  over- 
seas customers,  our  ability  to  continue 
to  supply  agricultural  products.  And. 
we  have  a  charge  to  pass  on  to  future 
generations  the  resources  adequate  for 
their  success. 

I  ran  across  an  article  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Feedstuffs  which  causes  me  to 
again  express  my  reservations  about 
whether  we  fully  realize  where  we  are 
headed  in  the  agriculture  sector.  The 
article,  which  is  reprinted  below,  pre- 
dicts a  possible  decline  of  $970  million 
in  agricultural  production  in  the  Mid- 
west over  the  next  10  years  because  of 
decreased  use  of  irrigation  in  the  Ogal- 
lala  aquifer  region.  The  study  upon 
which  the  article  is  based,  done  at 
Iowa  State  University,  concludes  that 
declining  water  tables  and  increasing 
energy  costs  will  cause  irrigation  agri- 
culture to  become  increasingly  un- 
economical in  parts  of  this  region.  The 
return  to  dryland  farming  will  de- 
crease yields  and  increase  vulnerabil- 
ity to  weather  conditions.  Also,  agri- 
cultural production  may  shift  out  of 
this  region  into  other  regions  less  de- 
pendent upon  irrigation. 

Agricultural  exports  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  decline  of  the  Ogallala 
aquifer,  but  expanded  production 
stimulated  by  the  export  boom  has 
certainly  required  accelerated  use  of 
the  region's  groundwater.  And  the  de- 
cline in  production  volume  from  this 
region  may  affect  the  amount  of  grain 
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available  for  export.  In  any  case, 
absent  some  action  today,  the  benefits 
of  an  expanded  export  market  will  be 
of  little  use  to  this  region's  farmers  if 
they  are  forced  under  by  water  limita- 
tions. 

This  study  reveals  a  decline  to  one 
part   of   our   agricultural   production 
base  caused  by  a  decline  in  one  natiir- 
ual  resource,  water.  Add  to  this  in- 
creasing diversions  of  water  to  nona- 
gricultural  uses  in  other  regions  of  the 
arid  West.  Add  to  this  soil  lost  by  wind 
and  water  erosion  at  rates  that  rival 
the  Dust  Bowl  days.  Add  to  this  the 
production  acreage  lost  to  housing,  in- 
dustrial expansion,  highways,  and  the 
like.  Soon  these  individual  fractional 
losses     of     production     combine     to 
become  a  significant  national  concern. 
It  is  not  very  reassuring  to  hear  the 
same    circular    series    of    statements 
being  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture upon  the  release  of  the  RCA 
study.  The  study,  mandated  by  the 
Soil  and  Water  Resource  Conservation 
Act  of  1977,  concludes  that  there  is  a 
soil    and    water    conservation    crisis 
facing  us  at  a  time  when  Federal  funds 
are   not   available   to   deal   with   the 
problem.  I  certainly  welcome  the  Sec- 
retary to  my  state  of  confusion,  and  I 
pledge  my  assistance  to  him  in  trying 
to  find  a  way  out  of  our  mutual  con- 
fused  stj&tj6 

Until  I  perceive  a  course  of  action 
that  will  allow  us  to  deal  with  this  sit- 
uation, I  will  continue  to  express  my 
doubts  about  our  apparently  undirect- 
ed actions  on  farm  policy.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  take  the  time  to 
read  the  following  article  and  reflect 
on  the  future  of  American  agriculture. 
When    I    express    my    reservations 
about  unaualified  calls  for  increased 
AG    exports,    I    am    not    antiexport. 
Rather,  my  concern  is  that  we  are  not 
doing  enough  to  reinvest  our  export 
profits  back  into  land  and  water  re- 
source   conservation.    My    concern    is 
that  we  don't  know  enough  about  the 
present  state  of  our  production  base, 
let  alone  its  future,  to  properly  invest 
these  funds  even  if  they  were  avail- 
able. And  with  budget  reductions  cer- 
tain to  continue,  the  existence  of  ade- 
quate Government  funds  to  conduct 
needed  resource  research  and  conser- 
vation programs  is  in  serious  doubt. 

We  have  always  counted  on  the 
farmer  to  take  care  of  our  agricultural 
soil  and  water  base  for  us.  The  Federal 
Government  has  provided  cost-sharing 
funds  through  its  conservation  pro- 
grams, but  the  farmer  and  county  con- 
servation committees  have  been  the 
people  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
quality  of  our  soil  and  water  resources 
on  a  daily  basis.  But  in  the  midst  of 
our  AG  export  explosion,  farm  in- 
comes are  dropping  and  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  divert  income  from 
production  to  conservation.  And  even 
in  the  best  of  times,  individual  farmers 
could  not  cope  with  a  problem  of  the 
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magnitude  that  the  Feedstuffs  article 
details.  Add  to  the  Ogallala  problem 
some  of  the  other  resource  problems 
outlined  above  and  the  true  scope  of 
the  task  before  us  becomes  apparent. 

Profits  generated  by  agriculture  con- 
centrate off  of  the  farm,  to  people 
who  dejjend  on  our  resource  base  but 
have  no  direct  responsibility  to  protect 
it.  Railroad  and  trucking  companies 
move  our  AG  products  to  storage  fa- 
cilities, and  make  money  from  farm 
production.  Grain  elevators  and  ware- 
houses, port  terminals,  export  agents, 
trading  companies,  shipping  compa- 
nies, insurance  and  bonding  compa- 
nies—all of  these  groups  make  money 
from  farm  production  moving  in  do- 
mestic and  international  trade.  Yet 
none  of  these  entities  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  invest  some  of  their  profits 
back  on  the  farm  to  insure  their  con- 
tinued prosperity.  Who  then  will  be 
making  the  resource  base  reinvest- 
ments that  expanded  AG  production 
will  require? 

The  wandering  nature  of  this  discus- 
sion mirrors  the  confusion  that  I  feel. 
This  uncertainty  causes  me  to  hesitate 
before  giving  an  unqualified  endorse- 
ment to  expanded  agricultural  produc- 
tion, whether  for  domestic  or  interna- 
tional consumption.  We  see  reports, 
such  as  the  article  below,  about  re- 
soiu-ce  limitations  which  will  be  occur- 
ing  in  the  near  future.  These  limita- 
tions can  be  overcome,  or  at  least  miti- 
gated, with  proper  research  initiated 
today  and  expanded  conservation  pro- 
grams being  instituted  to  apply  this 
research  on  the  farm.  But  the  money 
is  not  available  to  fund  this  expanded 
effort,  at  least  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  the  people  who  profit  most 
from  our  agricultural  production  have 
no  responsibility  to  invest  in  the  con- 
servation of  our  soil  and  water  base. 
Where  is  the  solution  to  this  compli- 
cated problem? 

Farm  Production  Decline  Seen  for 
Ogallala  Region 
Ames.  Iowa.— Iowa  and  other  crop-produc- 
ing states  stand  to  benefit  within  10  years  as 
rising  fuel  costs  and  falling  water  tables 
limit  irrigation  in  the  Ogallala  Aquifer 
region,  according  to  a  recent  report. 

Stretching  from  the  Nebraska-South 
Dakota  border  to  the  Texas  Panhandle,  the 
region's  value  of  farm  production  could  de- 
cline up  to  $970  mUlion  in  1990  and  around 
$212  million  in  2000,  based  on  a  study  by  the 
Center  for  Agricultural  &  Rural  Develop- 
ment at  Iowa  State  University. 

Regional  impacts  of  groundwater  mining 
from  the  Ogallala  Aquifer  with  increasing 
energy  prices  1990  and  2000  considers  fac- 
tors such  as  crops,  prices,  land,  production 
uses,  resources,  fuel  cosU.  irrigation  options, 
population,  exports,  income  and  yields  to 
develop  a  programming  model.  The  model 
includes  the  48  contiguous  states  and  di- 
vides the  Ogallala  region  into  three  areas- 
north,  south  and  central. 

The  report  is  not  a  prediction  or  projec- 
tion but  instead  is  a  comparison  of  results 
demonstrating  changes  in  price  or  environ- 
ment. 
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The  findings  by  authors  Cameron  Short. 
Anthony  P.  Turhollow  Jr.  and  Kun  C.  Lee, 
ISU  graduate  students,  and  Earl  O.  Heady, 
ISU  professor  of  agriculture  and  economics 
include; 

A  decline  in  agriculture  production  In  the 
Ogallala  region  l)ecause  of  a  falling  water 
table  will  result  in  adverse  effects  on  farm 
income  and  economic  activity  in  the  area. 

A  large  portion  of  the  irrigation  in  the 
Ogallala  region  is  a  marginal  activity  com- 
pared with  alternative  methods  of  produc- 
tion possible  under  the  present  and  foresee- 
able framework  of  energy  prices. 

Rising  energy  costs  will  require  more  ad- 
justments by  farmers  in  the  region  than  the 
falling  water  table  will  cause. 

Neglecting  adjustment  costs,  farmers  may 
benefit  from  rising  energy  prices  if  demands 
remain  unchanged  for  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

Wells  into  the  Ogallala  have  withdrawn 
water  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  aquifer  can 
be  recharged.  In  some  Texas  counties  the 
withdrawal  rate  is  10  times  the  recharge 
rate.  An  additional  2  gal.  of  diesel  fuel  per 
year  is  required  to  spread  2  ft.  of  water  over 
an  acre  of  land  as  the  water  Uble  declines 
by  10  ft.  Declines  of  nearly  4  ft.  per  year 
have  occurred  in  the  southern  high  plains 
of  Texas. 

The  report  studies  the  effects  of  three  dif- 
ferent energy  and  demand  scenarios  for  the 
year  1990  and  two  scenarios  for  the  year 
2000. 

As  energy  prices  increase  in  the  1990  sce- 
nario, the  study  showed  a  dramatic  decline 
in  land  irrigated  by  water  pumped  from  the 
aquifer.  Ogallala  irrigation  would  decline 
43.5  percent,  with  non-irrigated  crop  pro- 
duction Increasing  8.9  percent  as  farmers 
shift  to  dryland  crop  production. 

The  study  and  the  brunt  of  the  impact 
will  be  felt  by  the  North  Ogallala  with  a 
66%  decline.  The  area  includes  much  of  Ne- 
braska, the  northwestern  comer  of  Kansas 
and  the  northeastern  edge  of  Colorado.  Irri- 
gation in  the  South  Ogallala,  which  in- 
cludes northern  Texas  and  southeastern 
New  Mexico,  will  fall  44%.  The  Central 
Ogallala.  which  covers  southwestern 
Kansas,  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle  and  the 
northern  tip  of  the  Texas  Panhandle,  will 
suffer  a  slight  loss  because  most  welU  are 
less  than  100  ft.  deep. 

The  trend  is  repeated  in  the  year  2000  sce- 
nario, as  the  Ogallala  region  suffers  a  40.9% 
drop  in  irrigated  land.  The  South  Ogallala 
tends  to  be  fairly  sUble  in  2000  scenario. 

The  effect  on  the  region's  economy  with 
just  a  moderate  energy  price  hike  would  be 
substantial.  The  value  of  farm  production 
for  the  entire  Ogallala  region  could  plum- 
met $978  million  in  the  1990  scenario.  The 
North  Ogallala  would  lose  $578  million,  the 
South  $321.7  million  and  the  Central  $78 
million.  In  the  2000  scenario,  the  Ogallala 
Region  couJd  lose  $212  million,  with  the 
North  losing  $79.4  mUlion.  the  South  $18.7 
mUlion  and  the  Central  $114.6  mUlion. 

The  energy  price  hike  combined  with 
water  table  declines  could  lead  to  the  deple- 
tion of  1.05  million  acres  of  crop  irrigation, 
the  study  indicated.  As  water  Ubles  fall,  the 
aquifer  would  be  too  thin  or  the  depth  too 
deep  to  support  irrigation. 

Farm  incomes  could  tumble  as  much  as 
$53  million  as  irrigation  acreage  shrinks,  ac- 
cording to  the  report.  Farmers  in  the  South 
Ogallala  would  suffer  the  most  because  of 
the  greater  advanUges  of  irrigation  over 
dryland  farming. 

As  energy  prices  increase,  production  wiU 
be  transferred  from  the  Ogallala  region  to 
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states  like  towa  in  both  the  1990  and  2000 
scenarios.  Ogallala  production  would  fall 
8.7%  in  the[l990  scentmo,  while  other  areas 
would  gain  •%.  In  the  2000  scenario,  produc- 
tion in  the  Ogallala  would  drop  about  1.9% 
while  other  regions  would  gain  3%. 

As  economic  activity  increased  in  other 
crop-produ<  ing  regions,  the  Ogallala  region 
The   impact  would   be   pro- 
of the  region's  dependence 
agricultire,  according  to  the  study.  The 
wot  Id  be  greatest  in  1990  when  the 
u^ng  more  irrigation.  In  the  2000 
region's  economy  will  be  more 
of  the  nation,  with  less  depend- 
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appropriate      political      response, 

^ould  focus  on  making  more  ef- 
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MIKISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
privileged  to  attend  the 
Columbus  Day  dinner  of  the 
Foundation  in  New  Jersey, 
tracltional  occasion  for  those  of 
Italian  descent  was  enhanced 
ay  the  news  that  Mr.  Rocco 
the  first  Italian  American 
president  of  a  telephone 
was    to    be    our    guest    of 
particular    pride    in    the 
achievements  of  one  from  our  commu- 
Tiatched  by  the  pleasure  of 
recognition   to   a   fine   human 


Our 


10 


was  fortunate  on  this 
be  introduced  by  another 
distinguished  Italian  American  known 
for  his  bi  siness  and  his  philanthropic 
achievements,  Mr.  Vincent  Visceglia.  I 
to  preserve  in  the  Record 
Visceblia's  remarks  on  this  occa- 


ivEN     BY     Vincent     Visceglia. 
OF  THE  Board  of  Summit  Asso- 

ISHl,    at    the    annual    Columbian 

dinner  celebrating  the  discovery 

by     the    courageous     Italian 

Crifctoforo  Colombo,  we  have  given 

a  man  of  distinction  and  impor- 

year  we  are  honoring  Rocco  J. 

president  of  New  Jersey  Bell 

Company. 

Marino  is  a  graduate  of  Fordham's 

Law  Schools.  Graduating  in 

business  administration  is  a  good 

in  higher  learning.  Equipped 

education  and,  coupled  with  his 

Lr^telligence  and  a  strong  will  to 

Mr.  Marano  is  now  one  of  the 

in  the  country! 

his  phenomenal  career  with  the 

Telephone   Company   in   1953, 

nad  executive  experience  in  ac- 
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counting;  in  1968  he  became  comptroller 
and  Vice  President  of  Personnel  of  New 
Jersey  Bell;  in  1974  was  Vice  President  of 
Finance  of  the  New  York  Telephone  and 
two  years  later  Chief  Operating  Officer. 
Two  years  ago  he  returned  to  New  Jersey 
Bell,  and  last  year  he  became  the  I»resident 
of  that  company,  with  two  and  one  half  bil- 
lion dollars  of  business  and  with  over  30.000 
employees. 

Mr.  Marano  is  a  trustee  of  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege, of  Equitable  Life  Mortgage,  a  director 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  of  the  First  National  State  Bank 
of  New  Jersey,  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  and  of  the  Archbishop's  Commit- 
tee of  the  Laity,  Archdiocese  of  Newark. 

Mr.  Marano  is  a  man  endowed  with  great 
talent,  with  a  mental  capacity  well  able  to 
be  the  head  of  a  multibillion  dollar  compa- 
ny, where,  being  an  authority  in  law.  ac- 
counting, finance,  personnel  and  industrial 
relations,  makes  him  highly  qualified  as  a 
chief  executive  officer. 

Mr.  Marano  not  only  fulfills  his  great  re- 
sponsibilities of  President  of  New  Jersey 
Bell  with  remarkable  achievements,  but 
finds  the  time  to  do  more,  as  for  instance, 
when  he  recently  accepted  the  State  Chair- 
manship of  the  New  Jersey  Committee  for 
Water  Resource  Bonds,  and  he  has  the  care 
to  inspire  the  voters  to  support  those  bonds 
in  November,  to  assure  plentiful  and  pure 
water  supplies  for  our  beloved  State. 

Mr.  Marano.  a  humble,  unassuming  gen- 
tleman, is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  cor- 
porate national  leaders,  with  the  ability  to 
mentally  remove  the  fog  of  a  difficult  prob- 
lem or  situation  and  see  clearly  the  right 
solution  or  recommendation.  Not  only  is  he 
able  to  make  very  good  decisions,  but  he 
knows  how  those  decisions  should  be  imple- 
mented. And  that  is  the  real  test  of  a  top 
executive  in  business. 

Mr.  Marano  is  still  young  and  vigorous; 
has  the  knowledge,  the  training,  the  capa- 
bilities and  a  personal  maigic  of  leadership 
to  go  still  farther  in  his  career,  and  he  will. 
That  is  our  wish. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  honor  for  me  to 
present  Rocco  J.  Marano.  the  distingushed 
gentleman  chosen  to  receive  the  1981  Co- 
lumbian Foundation  award.* 


DISPLAY  OF  TECHNOLOGY  FOR 
THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  29.  1981 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  unique  display  of  com- 
puter technology  for  the  handicapped 
that  will  be  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  on  this 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  October  31  and 
November  1. 

Supported  in  part  by  a  grant  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University's  Applied 
Physics  Laboratory  conducted  the 
first  national  search  for  applications 
of  computing  to  aid  the  handicapped. 
The  response  was  very  enthusiastic. 

Over  900  computer-based  inventions, 
programs,  devices,  electromechanical 
aids  and  methods  were  submitted.  The 
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entries  address  an  amazing  range  of 
needs  of  the  blind,  deaf,  mentally  re- 
tarded, learning  disabled,  those  with 
neurological  and  muscular  conditions, 
and  the  orthopedically  handicapped. 

The  hours  of  the  exhibit  are  from  12 
noon  to  4  p.m.,  NAS  is  located  at  2100 
C  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  Washington  Post  article 
describing  the  exhibit. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  29,  1981) 

Computer  Wizards  Open  New  World  to 

Handicapped 

(By  Diane  Granat) 

For  49  of  her  50  years,  Lois,  a  cerebral 
palsy  victim,  could  not  speak  a  word,  write  a 
sentence  or  communicate  a  thought  in  any 
way  other  than  flopping  her  head  to  signal 
'yes'  or  'no.' 

Then  Howard  Batie.  a  modem-day  "mira- 
cle worker."  came  into  her  life. 

Batie.  a  self-described  "Pentagon  paper 
pusher"  dabbles  in  computers  as  a  hobby. 
So  last  year,  when  asked  if  he  could  design  a 
system  that  would  allow  Lois  to  communi- 
cate via  a  computer  screen,  he  was  immedi- 
ately intrigued. 

The  result  is  the  Handi-Writer.  a  gadget 
available  for  less  than  $1,000  that  allows 
Lois  to  display  words  and  phrases  on  a 
screen  by  pressing  five  large  buttons  con- 
nected to  a  basic  Radio  Shack  computer. 
The  screen  can  display  up  to  72  words  and 
an  alphabet,  and  the  buttons  allow  Lois  to 
select  the  letters  and  words  she  needs  to 
form  a  message. 

"This  has  really  opened  up  a  world  for 
her."  said  Batie.  a  bespectacled  naval  officer 
who  dreamed  up  the  invention  in  the  base- 
ment of  his  Hemdon  home. 

Batie's  invention  is  one  of  more  than  900 
computer-based  devices  entered  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Applied  Physics  Laborato- 
ry at  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  help  the 
handicapped  through  the  use  of  personal 
computers. 

This  weekend.  Batie  and  29  other  finalists, 
several  from  this  area,  will  display  their  cre- 
ations at  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Washington.  A  grand  prize  winner  (who 
will  receive  $10,000)  and  runners-up  will  be 
announced  Monday. 

Paul  L.  Hazan.  director  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins project,  said  the  entries  used,  "an 
amazing  range"  of  ideas  to  help  the  blind, 
deaf,  mentally  retarded,  learning  disabled, 
physically  handicapped  and  persons  with 
neurological  and  muscular  problems. 

The  contest,  launched  by  the  Laurel.  Md.. 
laboratory  last  November,  was  "pretty  ambi- 
tious." Hazan  admits,  "We  wanted  to  focus 
the  power  of  this  new  low-cost  computer 
technology  on  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped. And  we  wanted  to  harness  creativity 
on  a  national  scale,  not  just  from  profes- 
sionals in  the  field  but  from  the  general 
public  too." 

Like  Batie's  computer  system,  which  was 
custom-made  for  Lois  but  could  be  used  by 
many  speechless,  physically  disabled  per- 
sons, most  of  the  inventions  tried  to  solve 
practical  problems  of  the  handicapped, 
Hazan  said. 

For  instance.  Reuel  Launey.  an  Arlington 
physicist,  developed  a  voice-controlled  com- 
puter that  a  quadriplegic  can  use  to  operate 
home  appliances,  a  telephone,  a  typewriter 
and  other  office  equipment. 

Launey's  machine,  which  says  "Good 
morning,  human."  turns  on  lights  and  tells 
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him  the  time  when  he  wakes  up,  was  made- 
to-order  for  David  Ward,  a  suburban  Balti- 
more man  paralyzed  from  the  shoulders 
down. 

Ward,  who  lost  the  use  of  his  arms  and 
legs  after  a  fall  four  years  ago,  sells  indus- 
trial equipment  and  was  unable  to  turn  the 
pages  In  catalogs  and  price  lists  after  his  ac- 
cident. Launey  said  he  plans  to  hook  up  his 
computer  to  a  microfiche  version  of  the 
catalogs,  so  Ward  can  use  his  voice  to  call 
up  the  information  he  needs  to  conduct  his 
business. 

Many  of  the  inventions  are  new  twists  on 
old  ideas.  Talking  computers  have  been 
around  for  a  few  years,  but  Deane  Blazie,  an 
electrical  engineer  from  Forest  Hill,  Md.,  de- 
signed a  terminal  that  reads  back  every- 
thing written  on  the  screen,  giving  the  blind 
easy  access  to  a  computer. 

Total  Talk,  which  sells  for  $6,000.  has 
been  purchased  by  a  blind  judge  who  uses  it 
for  legal  research  and  a  history  professor 
who  is  writing  a  book  with  his  machine. 
Blazie  said.  Mainly,  though,  it  is  used  by 
blind  computer  programmers  like  Ted 
Henter.  who  works  for  Blazie  and  used  to 
rely  on  Braille  printouts  to  verify  what  he 
typed. 

"It's  so  fast,  it's  like  reading  the  informa- 
tion yourself. "  said  Henter.  who  can  under- 
stand the  computer's  robot-like  voice  at  300 
words  a  minute,  about  twice  the  speed  of 
normal  speech. 

Other  examples  of  computer  wizardry  on 
display  this  weekend  include: 

An  infrared  eye  tracking  system  that 
allows  a  nonvocal.  severely  physically  handi- 
capped child  to  audibly  express  words  or 
phrases  simply  by  glancing  at  them  on  a 
personal  computer  screen.  An  infrared 
camera  associates  the  position  of  the  child's 
eyes  with  a  specific  word  and  then  the  ma- 
chine says  the  word  in  a  little  girl's  voice. 

A  computer  that  teaches  deaf  children  to 
lip  read  by  drawing  lips,  a  mouth  and 
tongue  on  a  screen,  and  moving  them  to 
pronounce  a  word. 

A  computer  the  size  of  a  pocket  calculator 
that  a  deaf  person  can  use  in  a  phone  booth 
to  dial  hoine  and  convey  a  message  to  his 
personal  computer  at  home. 

After  the  contest  ends,  Hazan  said,  Johns 
Hopkins  will  sponsor  a  workshop  so  the  in- 
ventors can  meet  businessmen  who  might 
want  to  manufacture  their  devices  and  edu- 
cators who  could  use  them. 

"The  bottom  line, "  he  said,  "is  getting 
these  programs  in  the  hands  of  the  handi- 
capped. "• 


NATIONAL  END  HANDGUN 
VIOLENCE  WEEK 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  -  since 
1968,  a  quarter  of  a  million  American 
men,  women,  and  children  have  been 
needlessly  killed  by  handguns.  Each 
day.  63  lives  are  ended  by  these  deadly 
weapons.  In  response  to  this  grave  na- 
tional tragedy,  the  National  Coalition 
to  Ban  Handguns  has  designated  this 
week  as  National  End  Handgun  Vio- 
lence Week.  Thousands  of  concerned 
citizens  across  the  country  are  partici- 
pating in  activities  designed  to  educate 
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the  public  about  the  Incalculable  cost 
of  handgun  violence  and  the  increas- 
ing need  for  handgun  control. 

The  proliferation  of  handguns  in 
America  condemns  each  one  of  us  to  a 
life  of  fear.  As  statistics  on  violent 
crime  continue  to  rise,  the  public  has 
become  more  adamant  about  the  need 
for  stricter  gun  control  laws.  A  recent 
Gallup  poll  reported  that  91  percent 
of  all  Americans  surveyed  favored  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  of  handguns.  It 
Is  clear  that  Americans  are  tired  of 
being  victimized  by  this  fatal,  conceal- 
able  weapon. 

But  despite  this  public  opinion, 
rampant  fear  and  endless  violence,  the 
Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  tighten  up 
our  grossly  inadequate  handgun  con- 
trol law,  which  incidentally,  is  the 
weakest  handgun  law  in  the  Western 
world.  Our  inertia  on  this  critical  issue 
defies  all  tests  of  human  reason,  com- 
passion, and  justice. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  events  of 
this  week  serve  to  promote  the  cause 
of  a  safe  America  by  mobilizing  sup- 
port for  the  Handgun  Crime  Control 
Act,  H.R.  3200.  This  legislation  would 
ban  all  commerce  in  the  Saturday 
night  special,  the  favorite  weapon  of 
perpetrators  of  crime.  It  would  require 
a  waiting  period  and  a  background 
check  before  handguns  could  be  pur- 
chased, tighten  controls  over  handgun 
dealerships,  and  impose  stricter  penal- 
ties in  cases  of  handgun  crime.  Many 
of  the  bill's  provisions  are  also  recom- 
mended by  the  new  task  force  on  vio- 
lent crime  formed  by  Attorney  Gener- 
al William  French  Smith. 

In  communities  throughout  this 
country.  Americans  are  demanding  ef- 
fective and  immediate  protection  for 
themselves  and  their  loved  ones.  How 
many  more  lives  will  be  sacrificed 
before  we  heed  their  call? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
interests  of  our  citizens  and  to  support 
this  effort  to  strengthen  our  handgun 
control  law.« 


WHERE  ARE  THE  EQUITIES? 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  severe  user 
fees  for  our  Nation's  waterways,  fees 
which  if  implemented  could  cost  my 
region  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  as 
many  as  15,000  jobs  and  a  chance  to 
diversify  and  restore  our  slumping 
economy. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  to 
defend  these  user  fees  is  that  water- 
way operators  such  as  barge  owners 
are  receiving  extraordinary  subsidies— 
at  the  expense  of  other  transportation 
modes,  including  railroads. 

Therefore,  I  read  with  great  interest 
two  recent  articles  in  the  Wall  Street 
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Journal  that  describe  the  exceptional 
tax  breaks  railroad  owners  will  get 
from  the  recently  enacted  Economic 
Recovery  Act  of  1981. 

My  pHJint  today  is  not  to  begrudge 
railroad  owners  these  tax  benefits. 
Rather,  it  is  to  note  that  Uncle  Sam's 
helping  hand  reaches  beyond  water- 
way operators  to  others. 

So  when  the  debate  begins  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed user  fees.  I  think  we  can  dispose 
of  the  argument  that  waterway  opera- 
tors are  unfairly  subsidized.  The 
debate  should  center  instead  on  what 
is  good  national  transportation  policy. 
That's  the  real  issue,  and  the  only 
issue. 

The  two  articles  to  which  I  referred 
are  included  below: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  27. 
1981] 

Tax  Chances  Give  Railroads  a  Big  Break 

(By  John  D.  Williams) 

New  York.— The  country's  railroads  will 
get  flooded  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  cash  from  tax  savings  over  the  next 
few  years. 

The  1981  tax  law  permits  the  railroads  to 
stari  writing  off.  this  year,  about  $8  billion 
in  rail  track,  some  of  which  has  been  carried 
on  the  books  since  1887.  The  write-offs  will 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  railroads'  federal 
tax  bills.  This  year,  in  which  the  biggest 
part  of  the  break  occurs,  few  if  any  carriers 
will  pay  any  federal  income  taxes  at  all. 

Consequently  the  railroads  are  busy 
trying  to  decide  how  to  use  all  the  cash.  It 
can  go  into  new  facilities,  the  repayment  of 
high-cost  debt,  investment  in  high-yielding 
securities,  or  acquisitions  of  nonrailroad 
companies.  "The  cash-flow  ramifications  are 
enormous."  says  Jack  Kawa.  a  securities  an- 
alyst at  Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc. 

SPECIAL  BREAK 

Besides  gaining  from  tax-law  changes  that 
affect  business  in  general,  the  railroads  got 
a  special  break  in  this  year's  law.  Under  pre- 
vious law  and  accounting  policy,  the  rail- 
roads took  deductions  for  the  capital  cost  of 
track  only  as  it  was  abandoned.  Thus,  the 
cost  of  much  of  the  track  now  in  use  never 
was  depreciated,  or  deducted  from  income, 
to  reduce  taxes. 

Under  the  new  law.  the  railroads  can  start 
writing  off  the  cost  of  track  over  periods 
ranging  from  five  years  to  50  years.  The 
shorter  the  write-off  period,  the  bigger  each 
year's  income-tax  deductions  and  cash  flow. 
The  more  profitable  railroads,  which  have 
greater  income  to  offset  with  depreciation 
deductions,  will  choose  the  fastest  write- 
offs. Marginally  profiUble  or  unprofiuble 
roads  will  try  to  conserve  their  write-offs  by 
stretching  them  out  over  longer  periods. 

A  railroad  choosing  a  five-year  write-off 
will  take  40%  of  it  this  year.  24%  in  1982. 
18%  in  1983.  12%  in  1984  and  6%  in  1985. 

The  following  table  shows  the  book  value 
of  track  owned  by  leading  railroads  at  the 
end  of  1980.  It  also  shows  how  much  cash 
the  roads  will  keep  in  tax  savings  for  the 
first  year,  1981.  The  figures  come  from  fi- 
nancial officers  of  the  railroads. 
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LESS  BORROWING  CUT 

Hintz.  senior  vice  president  for 

CSX  Corp.,  a  holding  company 

tax  benefits  than  it  can  use 

says  that  "we  won't  have  to  call 

for  borrowings  as  frequently." 

vice  president  and  treasurer 

Industries  Inc.,  says.  "The  addi- 

flow  will  permit  us  to  reduce  our 

while  increasing  our  1982  capital 
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Indus^es  Inc.,  which  owns  the  Illinois 

Railroad,  will  use  part  of  its 
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Norfolk  <  i  Western  To  Buy  Tax  Credits 
it)  Shelter  Net  Por  1981 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railway 

tax  credits  from  a  nonrailroad 

help  N&W  shelter  its  unusually 

Earnings. 

Turbyfill.  executive  vice  presi- 

after  an  analysts'  meeting  here 

lifeW  had  agreed  to  buy  the  10% 

tax  credits  and  depreciation  on 

of  assets  from  an  unidentified 

cofcnpany    to    reduce    N&W's    1981 
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how  much  the  transaction  would  reduce 
N&W's  1981  taxes.  But  the  amount  is  in  ad- 
dition to  two  other  accounting  charges— per- 
mitted in  the  new  1981  tax  law— that  will 
cut  N&W's  1981  tax  biU  by  $90  million. 
These  two  other  changes  will  cut  N&W's 
taxes  by  $230  million  in  the  1981-1985 
period,  he  said. 

N&W  armounced  yesterday  that  its  third 
quarter  earnings  of  $92.7  million,  or  $2.85  a 
share,  rose  113%  from  the  $43.6  million,  or 
$1.38  a  share,  a  year  earlier.  They  were  the 
highest  of  any  quarter  in  the  company's  his- 
tory. Third  quarter  revenue  advanced  about 
35%  to  $506.1  million  from  $375.8  million  a 
year  before. 

Por  the  first  nine  months,  earnings  were  a 
record  $197.5  million,  or  $6.08  a  primary 
share,  up  about  31%  from  the  $151  million, 
or  $4.81  a  share,  a  year  earlier.  Nine  month 
revenue  was  $1.31  billion,  up  13%  from  $1.15 
billion  in  the  like  1980  period. 

N&W  handled  a  record  26.5  million  tons 
of  coal  in  the  third  quarter,  up  nearly  26% 
from  the  21.1  million  a  year  before.  Por 
1981  s  first  nine  months,  however,  the  total 
fell  3%  because  of  the  second  quarter  coal 
strike. 

The  new  federal  tax  measures  are  already 
having  a  favorable  effect  on  N&W's  finan- 
cial reports.  Yesterday.  N&W  said  its  work- 
ing capital  as  of  Sept.  30  rose  to  $357.8  mil- 
lion from  $198.9  million  a  year  earlier. 
Daniel  L.  Kiley.  vice  president,  taxation, 
told  analysts  here  that  this  year's  working 
capital  figure  includes  $66.5  million  due  to 
the  company's  decreased  current  tax  liabil- 
ity. 

Robert  B.  Claytor.  N&W's  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  expects  N&W's  traf- 
fic in  coal  destined  for  export  markets  will 
continue  "very  good"  for  the  balance  of 
1981.  But  he  doesn't  see  any  "significant  im- 
provement" in  N&W's  general  merchsmdise 
traffic  in  the  near  future. 

Unless  the  Soviet  Union  starts  buying  U.S. 
grain  soon,  one  executive  said.  N&W's 
fourth  quarter  grain  traffic  will  decline 
about  12%  to  15%.  Por  the  third  quarter, 
N&W's  grain  shipments  declined  more  than 
35%  from  the  year-earlier  quarter.  Por  the 
first  nine  months  of  1981.  the  concern's 
grain  shipments  fell  19%  from  the  year 
before.* 


PRESIDENT'S  ANTICRIME 
PROPOSALiS 


to  say   how   much   N&W  is 
the  credits  and  depreciation,  or 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  September  28,  President 
Reagan  made  his  long-awaited  address 
on  the  administration's  anticrime  pro- 
posals before  the  Convention  of  Police 
Chiefs  in  New  Orleans.  Among  several 
important  proposals,  the  President 
specifically  recommended,  as  did  the 
Attorney  General's  task  force  on  vio- 
lent crime  in  August,  that  stiffer  man- 
datory sentences  be  established  for 
criminals  who  use  firearms  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony. 

I  am  today  introducting  H.R.  4874, 
which  will  exactly  address  the  con- 
cerns behind  the  President's  and  task 
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force's  recommendations.  This  bill  will 
amend  18  U.S.C.  924(c)  and  is  similar 
to  at  least  a  dozen  other  bills,  with  one 
major  exception,  which  are  pending 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  on 
which  I  am  the  ranking  Republican. 
In  fact,  aside  from  one  significant  new 
proposal,  H.R.  4874,  is  similar  to  a  bill 
which  I,  myself,  introduced  earlier 
this  session.  H.R.  1444. 

Both  of  my  bills  provide  that  crimi- 
nals who  use  a  firearm  while  commit- 
ting a  felony  will  receive,  upon  convic- 
tion, an  automatic,  mandatory  2-year 
sentence  for  the  first  offense  and  a  5- 
year  sentence  for  second  and  subse- 
quent offenses.  These  punishments 
are  to  be  truly  mandatory:  There  can 
be  no  susperision  of  the  sentence,  no 
probation  given,  the  sentence  may  not 
run  concurrently  with  the  term  of  Im- 
prisonment for  the  felony  committed, 
and  no  parole  may  be  granted. 

Since  I  introduced  H.R.  1444,  howev- 
er, it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
prosecutors  can  trade  off  the  criminal 
penalties  of  section  924(c)  in  order  to 
obtain  a  plea  of  guilty  on  the  felony 
committed  with  the  firearm,  such  as  a 
charge  of  murder,  robbery,  or  burgla- 
ry. I  feel  this  practice  totally  defeats 
the  deterrent  effect  of  section  924(c). 
The  whole  point  of  the  statute  is  to 
punish  a  criminal  for  a  felonious  act 
and  for  using  a  gun  during  the  act.  If 
the  use  of  a  gun  is  not  punished  be- 
cause the  charge  is  bargained  away, 
then  there  is  nothing  to  inhibit  crimi- 
nals from  using  guns. 

My  new  bill.  H.R.  4874,  seeks  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  by  preventing  all 
plea  bargaining  as  to  the  charge  of 
using  a  firearm.  The  prosecutor  may 
plea  bargain  as  to  the  accompanying 
felony,  from  first  to  second  degree 
murder  for  example,  but  not  as  to  the 
section  924(c)  charge.  The  use  of  a 
gun,  other  than  where  the  sole  offense 
is  the  gun  itself,  such  as  an  illegal  sale, 
transportation,  or  possession,  will 
therefore  mean  either  2  or  5  years  in 
prison  without  any  ifs,  and's.  or  but's. 

As  a  former  Michigan  prosecuting 
attorney,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  if 
criminals  know  that  the  use  of  a  gun 
will  absolutely  mandate  their  going  to 
prison  for  several  years,  they  will 
think  twice  before  committing  the 
felony  at  all. 

My  bill  is  a  crime-control,  not  a  gun- 
control  bill.  I  feel  the  best  way  to 
combat  gun-related  crime  and  violence 
is  to  pass  laws  which  directly  penalize 
criminals.  Prom  my  position  on  the 
Crime  Sut)committee,  I  intend  to  make 
every  effort  for  the  passage  of  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  de- 
terring crimes  committed  with  fire- 
arms by  supporting  H.R  4874.« 
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DEVELOPING  ADEQUATE  PEN- 
SION AND  SAVINGS  OPPORTU- 
NITIES POR  AMERICA'S 
FUTURE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

or  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  29.  1981 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
other  occasions,  I  have  alerted  the 
House  to  the  need  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  America's  retire- 
ment future.  Minor  modifications  to 
our  social  security  system  may  address 
the  short-term  financing  problems 
that  beset  that  system.  However,  long- 
term  improvement  in  security  for 
America's  future  retirees  cannot  be 
confidently  assured  through  the  social 
security  system  alone.  Instead,  we 
need  a  comprehensive  reform  that  ex- 
tends beyond  social  security  by  restor- 
ing the  work  incentive  for  older  Amer- 
icans who  wish  to  continue  in  the 
work  force  and  by  broadening  the  op- 
portunities for  all  Americans  to  earn  a 
good  pension  and  to  have  adequate  op- 
portunity and  incentive  to  save  for  re- 
tirement. I  wish  to  address  pension 
and  savings  reform  in  my  remarks 
today. 

I.  PENSION  POLICY 

First,  let  me  discuss  pensions.  The 
private  business  sector  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  establishing  pen- 
sion programs  covering  employees. 
Now.  approximately  50  percent  of  all 
private  sector  employees  and  nearly 
100  percent  of  public  sector  employees 
are  covered  by  some  type  of  employee 
pension  program.  However,  the  per- 
centage of  workers  covered  by  pension 
plans  has  not  grown  significantly  since 
the  mid-1970's;  and  without  govern- 
mental action  of  some  type  it  appears 
unlikely  that  this  coverage  will  in- 
crease. We  need  to  address  three  basic 
problems  before  we  can  give  every 
worker  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
earn  a  good  retirement  pension;  First, 
we  must  eliminate  the  barriers  that 
deny  50  percent  of  private  workers  a 
chance  to  earn  any  pension;  second 
we  must  begin  to  reduce  the  lengthy 
vesting  requirements  that  keep  many 
employees  who  are  covered  by  pension 
programs  from  ever  earning  their  ben- 
efits; and  third,  we  must  insure  that 
those  pensions  that  are  provided  for 
are  soimd  and  that  they  represent  a 
real  rather  an  illusory  contribution  to 
post-retirement  income. 

INCREASING  PENSION  COVERAGE 

There  is  a  substantial  difference  be- 
tween requiring  that  every  worker  be 
able  to  earn  a  retirement  pension  and 
authorizing  and  encouraging  compa- 
nies to  offer  pension  programs  to  their 
employees.  One  approach  is  coercive; 
the  other  is  not.  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  Pension  Policy  recommend- 
ed that  the  United  States  move  toward 
establishing    a   mandatory    minimum 
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universal  pension  system,  or  MUPS. 
This  requirement,  like  the  minimum 
wage  requirement,  would  establish  a 
floor  of  compensation  treatment  for 
every  employee.  Offering  and  main- 
taining this  floor  would  be  a  condition 
for  businesses  to  meet  before  they 
could  legally  engage  in  commerce. 
Unlike  the  minimum  wage,  however, 
this  condition  for  enterprise  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  meet,  and,  de- 
pending on  the  mechanics  of  its  oper- 
ation, it  might  have  an  extremely  neg- 
ative effect  on  both  free  entry  into  the 
marketplace  and  on  the  vitality  of  the 
U.S.  economy  In  general. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  of  capi- 
talist economy  is  that  new  firms  be 
given  a  reasonable  free  chance  to 
enter  the  marketplace  and  compete 
for  business.  If  these  firms  are  to  be 
required  to  independently  construct 
pension  programs  and  thereby  make 
lifetime  promises  to  the  individuals 
they  employ,  an  extremely  large  bar- 
rier would  have  been  erected  against 
new  firms.  The  capital  required  for  en- 
tering business  would  be  substantially 
raised;  immense  amounts  of  paper- 
work and  other  nonproductive  activity 
would  be  added  to  the  on-going  cost  of 
doing  business.  And  if  the  business 
failed  within  a  year  or  two.  as  many 
new  small  businesses  do,  the  employ- 
ees might  be  no  better  off  than  they 
would  have  been  without  the  program. 
The  net  effect  of  this  type  of  reform 
would  be  to  favor  large,  well  capital- 
ized companies  over  smaller,  less  well 
capitalized  companies.  This  would  cer- 
tainly reduce  competition  in  the  busi- 
ness world. 

A  different  approach,  that  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion, would  be  to  establish  a  national 
pension  fund  that  wotild  be  managed 
by  some  instrumentality  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  Although  this  would 
simplify  and  possibly  reduce  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  for  small  firms,  it 
would  create  a  new.  highly  intrusive. 
Government  role  in  the  economy.  If 
the  pension  fund  were  invested  in 
Government  securities,  the  price  of 
credit  in  the  Nation  might  be  driven 
up  dramatically. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fund  were 
to  be  invested  in  business  enterprises, 
the  Government  and  the  political 
process  would  suddenly  be  interposed 
as  an  economic  arbiter  in  a  multitude 
of  transactions.  There  would  be  im- 
mense pressure  for  this  fund  to  invest 
in  safe,  large,  established  companies 
and  to  stay  away  from  even  slightly 
risky  ventures.  Also,  the  assumption  of 
a  major  Federal  investment  role  would 
substantially  increase  the  likelihood 
that  major  firms  would  receive  Feder- 
al bailouts  if  they  ran  into  economic 
difficulties. 

Given  that  a  mandatory  Federal 
pension  system  has  some  major  flaws 
and  might  seriously  disrupt  the  econo- 
my,  the   Government   must   rely   on 
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more  subtle  forms  of  encouragement  if 
more  private  pension  programs  are  to 
be  established.  This  is  a  difficult  task, 
since  most  major  companies  already 
have  established  pension  programs 
and  the  remaining  categories  of  indus- 
try that  have  not  established  pro- 
grams do  not  seem  to  l>e  likely  to  es- 
tablish them.  Although  I  think  that 
this  is  an  area  in  which  we  should 
move  slowly.  I  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  encourage  the  further  es- 
tablishment of  pension  plans. 

How  good  or  bad  our  current  private 
pension  coverage  system  is  depends  on 
how  you  look  at  it.  According  to  De- 
partment of  Labor  estimates,  about  42 
percent  of  total  private  sector  nonagri- 
cultural  workers  are  covered  by  a  pri- 
vate pension  program.  However,  if 
only  primary,  full-time  workers  be- 
tween ages  25  and  64  are  considered, 
pension  coverage  of  the  private  work 
force  is  about  70  percent.  The  point  on 
which  there  is  no  disagreement,  how- 
ever, is  that  these  percentages  have 
changed  little  over  the  last  several 
years.  After  a  period  of  explosive 
growth  between  1940  and  1975,  pen- 
sion growth  has  plateaued.  This  phe- 
nomenon has  occurred  essentially  be- 
cause the  major  segments  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  that  remain  without  pen- 
sion coverage  are  those  in  which  the 
establishment  of  pension  programs  is 
most  difficult.  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  Pension  Policy  noted  that 
79  percent  of  those  employees  not  cov- 
ered by  a  pension  plan  were  in  firms  of 
less  than  100  employees.  If  pension 
coverage  is  to  be  broadened,  this  is  the 
group  that  must  be  targeted. 

No  volimtary  coverage  scheme  is 
likely  to  achieve  total  pension  cover- 
age for  all  small  business  employees. 
However,  it  should  be  possible  to  in- 
crease coverage  above  the  current 
levels.  I  believe  that  this  can  be  done 
by  using  tax  incentives,  reducing  the 
paperwork  burden  on  employers,  and 
by  clarifying  our  national  retirement 
policy  for  employers  and  employees 
alike. 

1.  TAX  INCENTIVES 

Tax  incentives  for  pension  programs 
are  already  extensive.  Indeed,  this  is 
one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  dra- 
matic growth  in  pension  plan  coverage 
of  the  last  four  decades.  Across-the- 
board  tax  reductions  that  fail  to  con- 
sider the  lower  tax  rates  faced  by 
small  businesses  may  give  large  corpo- 
rations a  windfall  tax  break,  but  are 
unlikely  to  represent  any  substantial 
incentive  to  the  establishment  of  new 
plans.  Several  alternative  approaches 
deserve  consideration.  One,  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion, would  be  to  enable  small  busi- 
nesses to  take  a  tax  credit  for  their 
contributions  to  a  plan;  that  is.  allow 
them  to  subtract  a  percentage  of  their 
plan  contributions  directly  from  the 
taxes  they  owe  rather  than  taking  a 
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substantially  less  valuable  tax  deduc- 
tion. Th;  Commission  suggested  that 
this  creqit  be  46  percent  of  their  plan 
contributions,  up  to  3  percent  of  total 
payroll.  Whether  this  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate level  is  a  legitimate  issue  for 
study.  Other  possible  refinements  to 
this  api^oach  would  be  limiting  the 
credit  td  plan  contributions  made  on 
behalf  pf  employees,  rather  than 
stockholders  or  company  owners,  and 
offering  I  the  credit  only  for  that  por- 
tion of  ihe  pension  benefit  not  inte- 
grated with  social  security. 

2.  RESCCED  PAPERWORK  BURDEN 

Another  key  element  in  making  pen- 
sion plaas  attractive  to  small  business- 
es is  reduction  in  the  paperwork 
burden  which  such  plans  impose  upon 
these  businesses.  Although  a  small 
business!  may  be  able  and  willing  to 
make  the  financial  commitment  neces- 
sary to  Degln  a  pension  program  for  its 
employees,  it  may  be  inhibited  from 
doing  soj  because  of  the  sometimes  ex- 
cessive documentaton,  certification, 
and  reporting  requirements  that  are 
imposed  [by  the  Employee  Retirement 
and  Income  Security  Act  (ERISA)  of 
1974.  Altthough  these  requirements  are 
often  important  and  sometimes  criti- 
cal for  the  protection  of  employee  ben- 
efit funos.  they  do  require  that  em- 
ployers invest  considerable  resources 
in  pension  plan  administration.  For  a 
small  firnn,  in  which  only  one  or  two 
employees  may  handle  all  bookkeep- 
ing, payf'oll,  and  related  duties,  this 
extra  ad|ninistrative  burden  may  make 
the  cost!  of  establishing  an  employee 
pension  program  prohibitive.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  paperwork  burden 
ought  to  be  eliminated  at  the  cost  of 
reduced  I  protection  and  security  for 
employees.  However,  I  think  that 
there  are  ways  to  reduce  the  burden 
on  each  individual  employer  without 
sacrificing  employee  security.  I  think 
that  this  can  be  achieved  by  carefully 
amending  ERISA  to  encourage  small 
businesses  to  use  intermediary  organi- 
zations to  handle  both  paperwork,  re- 
porting, I  and  certification  duties  as 
well  as  the  pension  management 
duties  which  these  firms  already  un- 
dertake [>n  behalf  of  small  businesses. 
Further,  since  many  of  these  pension 
manageqient  intermediaries  are  banks, 
insurant^  companies,  and  other  firms 
from  extremely  heavily  regulated  in- 
dustries, it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
amend  IIRISA  or  the  applicable  regu- 
lations lo  allow  firms  in  these  indus- 
tries to  substitute  other  proof  of  re- 
sponsibility, security,  and  reasonable 
managei^ent  for  some  of  those  re- 
quired Under  ERISA.  Such  a  step 
would  encourage  small  businesses  to 
take  on  pension  responsibilities  and 
should,  at  the  same  time,  make  the 
small  film  pension  management  busi- 
ness more  attractive  for  financial  in- 
termedii  xies. 

Amen<lments  to  ERISA  that  would 
establisl    such  incentives  would  have 
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to  be  very  carefully  constructed.  These 
regulations  should  be  written  in  such  a 
way  that  they  recognize  the  needs  of 
small  firms  to  tailor  their  pension 
plans  to  meet  their  organizational 
needs.  However,  they  must  not  sacri- 
fice legitimate  protections  merely  to 
reduce  paperwork. 

3.  CLAJtiriED  RETIREMENT  POUCY 

Finally,  I  think  that  pension  cover- 
age might  be  improved  simply  by  clari- 
fying our  national  policy  on  social  se- 
curity. By  giving  current  workers  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  Govern- 
ment's promise  to  them,  we  can  have  a 
profound  effect  on  both  personal  sav- 
ings for  retirement  and  on  the  pres- 
sure that  employees  themselves  exert 
for  the  establishment  of  employee 
pension  plans. 

The  debate  over  social  security  has 
dominated  and  overshadowed  other  re- 
tirement issues.  I  think  that  it  would 
be  a  true  disaster  if  we  conclude  our 
national  debate  on  social  security  with 
a  patchwork  solution  to  our  short- 
term  financing  problems.  In  the  short 
run,  this  is  a  fair  solution:  We  should 
not  renege  on  our  promises  to  the  cur- 
rent generation  of  retirees  and  near- 
retirees.  However,  we  need  to  make  a 
new,  realistic,  and  clear  promise  to 
those  who  will  be  retiring  early  in  the 
next  century.  Barring  unprecedented 
economic  growth  or  a  dramatic  rever- 
sal in  current  demographic  trends,  this 
promise  will  constitute  a  reduction 
from  benefits  that  are  currently  going 
to  retirees.  Simply  by  stating  this  re- 
ality and  by  enacting  significant  pro- 
spective changes  in  the  social  security 
system,  the  Congress  can  send  a  mes- 
sage to  American  workers  that  will 
substantially  improve  the  climate  for 
the  growth  of  personal  savings  and 
will  substantially  increase  the  pressure 
for  adequate  employee  pension  plans. 

In  sununary,  I  believe  that  the  num- 
bers of  employee  pension  plans  and 
the  numbers  of  employees  with  cover- 
age can  be  increased.  This  expansion 
can  be  encouraged  by  making  pension 
plans  more  attractive  to  employers  by 
improving  tax  incentives  and  by 
making  regulation  of  these  plans  more 
flexible.  Once  these  institutional  bar- 
riers are  breached,  a  new  climate  of 
worker  expectation  based  on  clarifica- 
tion of  our  national  retirement  policy 
can  provide  a  forceful  push  to  busi- 
nesses that  have  not  established  ade- 
quate pension  coverage. 

As  important  as  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees  covered  by  these 
plans  is,  however,  this  wil!  not,  in  and 
of  itself,  improve  America's  retirement 
future.  Concurrently  with  the  meas- 
ures that  I  have  described,  we  need  to 
make  sure  that  more  covered  employ- 
ees actually  earn  and  draw  their  pen- 
sions. The  major  roadblock  to  this  de- 
velopment is  the  restrictive  vesting  re- 
quirements that  many  plans  have.  It 
does  little  good  to  be  covered  by  a  pen- 
sion plan  if  one  is  never  covered  long 
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enough  to  earn  a  pension.  Too  fre- 
quently, pension  benefits  are  liquidat- 
ed when  employees  change  jobs  and 
what  was  intended  to  be  future  retire- 
ment income  ends  up  as  current  con- 
sumption by  the  employee. 

REDCCING  VESTING  REQUIREMENTS 

ERISA  establishes  three  standards 
that  private  pension  plans  may  use  in 
determining  employee  vesting  rights. 
These  are;  First,  full  100  percent  vest- 
ing after  10  years;  second,  graded  vest- 
ing with  25  percent  vesting  after  5 
years,  gradually  accumulating  to  100 
percent  vesting  over  15  years;  and 
third,  graded  vesting  beginning  at  50 
percent  when  the  age  and  length  of 
service  of  the  employee  total  45.  Full 
vesting  after  10  years,  or  "cliff  vest- 
ing," is  by  far  the  most  common  vest- 
ing standard. 

There  are  two  major  problems  with 
this  standard.  First  of  all,  many  em- 
ployees who  work  under  pension  cov- 
erage never  earn  a  benefit.  Second, 
many  employees  who  have  earned  a 
benefit  are  cashed  out  of  their  pension 
program  and  given  their  funds  in  a 
lump  sum.  This  money  is  frequently 
turned  to  immediate  consumption 
rather  than  invested  for  retirement. 

Although  detailed  and  authoritative 
statistics  are  not  available,  surveys 
conducted  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Pension  Policy  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  indicate  that  be- 
tween about  one-fifth  and  one-quarter 
of  workers  over  age  18  are  vested  in 
their  current  employment.  A  prelimi- 
nary analysis  by  the  Employee  Benefit 
Research  Institute  (EBRD  indicates 
that  only  about  7  percent  of  covered 
employees  can  expect  to  leave  employ- 
ment after  10  years  and  receive  a  pen- 
sion based  on  their  vested  status.  In 
many  cases,  the  value  of  vested  bene- 
fits may  be  below  the  $1,750  minimum 
cash-out  level  established  by  ERISA. 

There  are  three  ways  to  address  the 
vesting  problem.  These  are;  First  to 
reduce  the  ERISA  cash-out  minimum; 
second,  to  reduce  the  permissible 
length  of  vesting  requirements;  or 
third,  to  establish  incentives  for  the 
reinvestment  of  benefits  that  are 
cashed  out  to  the  plan  participant.  Re- 
ducing the  EIRISA  cash-out  minimum 
is  probably  unrealistic.  Such  an  action 
would  impose  a  substantial  additional 
administrative  burden  on  pension 
plans  and  would  probably  not  result  in 
substantially  increased  retirement 
benefits  to  those  who  remained  in  the 
retirement  plans.  Accelerating  the 
schedule  for  vesting  or  treating 
cashed-out  benefits  as  other  than  cur- 
rent earnings,  however,  might  help 
more  individuals  improve  their  retire- 
ment status. 

Lowering  the  vesting  requirement 
from  10  years  to  5  years  could  double 
the  percentage  of  individuals  who 
might  expect  to  earn  a  pension— ac- 
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cording  to  EIRBI,  from  7  percent  to  15 
percent.  Lowering  the  age  further 
might  result  in  even  more  dramatic  in- 
creases in  possible  pension  benefici- 
aries. However,  in  adjusting  vesting 
schedules.  Congress  must  consider  not 
only  the  numbers  receiving  these  ben- 
efits, but  also  the  quality  of  the  bene- 
fits themselves.  Workers  with  less 
than  5  years  in  a  pension  program  are 
unlikely  to  earn  significant  benefits. 
However,  some  compromise  that  main- 
tains the  10-year,  100-percent  vesting 
standard,  but  also  requires  earlier  par- 
tial vesting,  say  40  percent  or  50  per- 
cent after  5  years,  would  give  more 
workers  a  reasonable  chance  to  earn 
some  benefits. 

We  should  remain  alert  to  the  limits 
of  our  national  pension  policy.  It 
might  be  desirable  if  most  employees 
had  intense  organizational  loyalty  and 
worked  at  their  jobs  for  an  average  of 
10  years.  However,  this  is  not  charac- 
teristic in  modem  American  society. 
Our  pension  systems  should  not  be 
used  as  a  tether  to  hold  employees  to 
their  current  jobs,  but  should  be  re- 
formed to  reflect  the  way  Americans 
work  and  live  today.  The  goal  should 
be  pension  coverage  for  all  Americans, 
not  restoration  of  19th  century  work 
patterns. 

The  danger  in  lowering  vesting 
schedules  is  that  some  plans  might  be 
unable  to  meet  the  new  requirements 
or  that  new  plans  might  be  discour- 
aged from  being  established  because  of 
the  requirement.  I  believe  that  this 
problem  could  be  overcome  if  a  new 
minimum  vesting  requirement  were 
enacted  prospectively,  with  a  grace 
period  for  new  plans  that  could  not 
meet  it. 

Finally,  the  treatment  of  cashout 
benefits  could  encourage  retirement 
savings.  If,  for  instance,  these  benefits 
could  receive  more  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment through  short-term  investment 
in  an  IRA  savings  account,  the  likeli- 
hood of  long-term  individual  retire- 
ment savings  would  likewise  be  in- 
creased. 

Many  critics  of  the  private  pension 
system  have  argued  that  increased  em- 
ployee coverage  and  reduced  vesting 
requirements  are  of  little  value  if  the 
pensions  themselves  provide  employ- 
ees with  inadequate  retirement  earn- 
ings. This  is  the  most  difficult  pension 
problem  for  Congress  to  address,  but  it 
deserves  serious  discussion  and  consid- 
eration. 

PROTECTING  PENSION  VALUE 

The  major  factors  that  can  drastical- 
ly undercut  the  value  of  a  private  pen- 
sion are;  First,  inflation,  and  second, 
integration  of  the  private  pension  ben- 
efit with  social  security.  These  can  be 
very  real  problems  for  elderly  citizens 
on  fixed  incomes  and  the  problems  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  simple  solu- 
tions. Inflation  is  the  most  trouble- 
some problem. 
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The  value  of  a  fixed  dollar  pension 
can  erode  very  quickly  under  condi- 
tions of  chronic  inflation;  10-percent 
inflation  over  only  3  years  can  reduce 
the  value  of  a  pension  by  one-quarter; 
6  or  7  percent  inflation  over  a  10-year 
period  can  reduce  a  pension's  value  by 
about  half.  Unfortunately,  no  infla- 
tion-proof private  pension  can  be  con- 
structed. Contributions  and  payments 
must  be  planned  and  investments  un- 
dertaken over  a  lengthy  period  of 
time.  However,  it  would  seem  appro- 
priate for  a  pension  plan  to  pass  along 
some  of  the  windfall  that  it  might 
reap  from  current  high  interest  rates. 
Many  private  pension  programs,  al- 
though not  required  to  do  so,  do  raise 
their  benefits  occasionally  in  response 
to  inflation. 

One  alternative  that  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Peter  Drucker,  and  that  has 
been  tried  by  some  pension  plans,  is  to 
give  employees  an  opportimity  to 
choose  a  reduced  annuity  guarantee  in 
exchange  for  an  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  growth  of  the  pension  fund. 
This  growth  could  take  place  either 
through  the  effects  of  inflation  or 
through  the  real  economic  growth 
that  the  pension  investments  stimu- 
late. This  sort  of  dual  track  plan  some- 
what increases  risks  for  the  individual 
employee,  but  it  also  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  employee  to  hedge  his 
pension  against  future  inflation.  As  a 
corollary  to  this  pension  risk  sharing, 
Drucker  has  urged  that  employees 
gain  a  greater  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  pension  resources.  Both 
the  two-tier  pension  benefit  option 
and  the  establishment  employee  pen- 
sion advisory  groups  are  ideas  that  de- 
serve consideration  by  Congress  as  it 
evaluates  and  reconsiders  our  national 
retirement  policy. 

Unfortunately,  private  pensions 
have  been  spuriously  compared  with 
inflation-proof  social  security.  Spcial 
security  is  not  inflation  proof.  Indeed, 
adjustments  in  benefits  in  response  to 
inflation  must  be  financed  out  of  in- 
creased taxes  on  the  working  popula- 
tion, themselves  victims  of  inJflation. 
The  price  of  maintaining  the  relative 
living  standard  of  those  on  social  secu- 
rity is  one  of  the  major  factors  in  the 
current  social  security  financing  crisis 
confronting  us.  The  only  solution  to 
the  effects  of  inflation  is  reducing  in- 
flation itself.  Stopgap  benefit  changes 
and  inflation  adjustments  will  not 
fully  address  the  reduction  in  purchas- 
ing power  brought  on  by  inflation. 

Integration  of  private  pensions  with 
social  security  is  another  troublesome 
issue,  but  it  is  more  accessible  to  con- 
gressional remedy.  Integration  occurs, 
because  IRS  guidelines  permit  a  large 
part  of  pension  benefits  to  be  offset  by 
social  security.  At  its  worst,  this  could 
allow  lower  income  workers  to  get 
practically  nothing  from  their  pension 
programs.  At  the  other  extreme,  with 
fully    nonintegrated    pensions,    these 
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workers  might  draw  more  income 
when  retired  than  they  did  when 
working.  Any  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem will  entail  some  sort  of  compro- 
mise between  these  two  extremes.  I 
think  that  that  compromise  should 
recognize  social  security  as  an  income 
floor  and  should  provide  pension  bene- 
fits for  lower  income  workers  without 
excessive  discounting.  This  could  be 
achieved  by  a  change  in  IRS  regiUa- 
tions. 

Most  of  my  remarks  thus  far  have 
centered  on  the  private  pension 
system.  I  have  discussed  alternatives 
that  might  broaden  coverage,  result  in 
more  earned  participation,  and  pro- 
vide for  more  stable  benefits.  As  I 
have  noted,  however.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  nonmandatory  pension 
system  can  receive  universal  accept- 
ance and  coverage.  Instead,  millions  of 
Americans  must  rely  on  the  social  se- 
curity system  and  on  whatever  private 
savings  they  might  accumulate.  I  be- 
lieve that  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts (IRA's)  represent  a  significant 
innovation  for  encouraning  private 
savings. 

II.  INCENTIVES  POR  PRIVATE  SAVINGS 

As  part  of  the  Elconomic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981.  the  Congress  made 
significant  changes  in  IRA  availability 
and  size.  For  individuals,  the  maxi- 
mum yearly  IRA  tax  deduction  was 
raised  to  $2,000.  Additionally,  every 
American  can  now  enjoy  the  tax  ad- 
vantages of  an  IRA.  The  problem  with 
this  program  is  that  it  has  become  pri- 
marily a  tax  shelter  for  the  relatively 
wealthy  rather  than  a  general  pur- 
pose, broadly  used  savings  program.  In 
1976.  for  instance.  45  percent  of  those 
with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  over 
$50,000  took  an  IRA  deduction,  com- 
pared with  only  1.6  percent  of  those 
earning  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000. 
The  broadened  availability  of  IRA's 
may  help  somewhat,  but  the  change  is 
not  likely  to  be  dramatic. 

Improving  the  utilization  rates  of 
IRA's  will  require  an  adjustment  of 
the  incentives  and  penalties  involved 
in  establishing  or  liquidating  such  an 
account.  The  Canadian  registered  re- 
tirement savings  program  (RRSP), 
after  which  the  IRA  program  was 
modeled,  has  had  a  considerably 
higher  utilization  rate  among  the 
middle  class  than  has  the  IRA  pro- 
gram. Indeed,  20.8  percent  of  those 
earning  from  $15,000  to  $19,999  had 
established  an  RRSP.  The  Canadian 
program  does  not  assess  the  IRA  10 
percent  penalty  for  early  withdrawal, 
but.  rather,  offers  incentives  for  main- 
taining the  account.  To  most  middle 
income  Americans,  the  10  percent  pen- 
alty may  seem  more  likely  and  more 
discouraging  than  the  eventual  return 
from  the  act  ^unt.  The  system  should 
be  reoriented  to  encourage  savings 
rather  than  to  discourage  withdrawal. 
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from  the  sales  of  bonds  that  do  not  re- 
quire high  interest  expense.  In  Eng- 
land the  bonds  are  carrying  interest 
rates  of  2  and  3  percent. 

III.  CONCLUSION 

If  we  can  adopt  the  kinds  of  reforms 
in  private  pension  and  IRA  programs 
that  I  have  outlined,  I  am  confident 
that  most  Americans  can  be  given  a 
reasonable  chance  to  earn  a  good  re- 
tirement income.  However,  to  make 
such  programs  successful,  we  need  to 
also  consider  social  security  reform. 
We  need  to  make  clear  and  under- 
standable changes  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  and  we  need  to  give  sub- 
stantial    advance     notice     of     these 
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changes.  Earning  a  private  pension  or 
developing  adequate  personal  savings 
for  retirement  takes  many  years  and 
we  cannot  expect  individuals  to 
change  their  spending  and  savings 
habits  overnight.  We  need  to  change 
the  pension  savings  and  work  opportu- 
nities for  Americans  and  we  need  to 
enact  and  to  announce  long-term 
changes  in  social  security  so  that  both 
the  incentive  to  plan  for  retirement 
and  the  capacity  to  do  so  are  in  place 
simultaneously.  Only  through  this 
kind  of  comprehensive  reform  can  we 
successfully  address  America's  long- 
term  retirement  future  successfully.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Roger  W.  Jepseh, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  DJ3.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God  of  grace  and  mert;y,  love 
and  forgiveness,  we  need  a  special  dis- 
pensation from  Thee  and  our  problem  is 
compounded  if  we  are  unaware  of  our 
need.  This  has  been  a  heavy,  difficult 
week,  full  of  tension  and  pressure,  in 
which  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world  were  fixed  on  the  Senate.  Peelings 
have  run  deep  and  disagreement  has  been 
wide;  some  have  experienced  profound 
disappointment  while  others  were  ex- 
hilarated; but  we  are  one  in  allegiance 
and  purpose.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  di- 
versity that  distinguishes  us  and  for  the 
transcendent  reality  that  unites  us. 

Dear  God,  deliver  the  people  from  divi- 
sive reactions.  Dissolve  the  erunity  that 
alienates,  that  hardens  into  bitterness 
and  hate  and  vLidictiveness.  Help  the 
people  to  understand  and  respect  the 
unique  democratic  process  by  which  our 
legislative  bodies  operate.  Sensitize  them 
to  the  burden  of  hard  decisions  Senators 
must  make  which  will  never  please  every- 
body. Help  them  to  see  that  such  strug- 
gle was  the  crucible  out  from  which 
our  forebears  conceived  this  Republic. 
Then  let  us  be  thankful,  O  God,  for  the 
magnificent  legacy  which  is  ours.  In 
Jesus'  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

tt.s.  sxnats, 
President  pro  tempore, 
WasMngton,  DC,  October  30.  1981. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Roger  W.  Jepsen,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thttrmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  JEPSEN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be  a 
brief  period  few  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend  not 
past  the  hour  of  11:30  ajn.,  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
previous  order,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriations  bill.  I  expect 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tions bill  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  course 
of  this  day  and,  perhaps,  after  a  rela- 
tively brief  period  for  debate. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tions bill  imder  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, the  Senate  will  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  agriculture  approiwlatlons 
bill,  at  which  time  the  Mattlngly  amend- 
ment. No.  620,  will  be  pending,  also 
under  the  terms  of  the  order  previously 
entered. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  expect  votes 
throughout  the  day.  I  urge  Senators  to 
note  the  previous  admonitions  of  the 
leadership  that  Friday  will  be  a  busy  day. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  wc  can  finish  both  of 
these  bills  today.  I  would  expect  votes 
throughout  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further  need 
for  my  time  under  the  standing  order  and 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  it  to  any  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  Inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader  if  he  has 
any  requirement  for  additional  time. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  have  no  requirement  for 
additional  time.  It  would  be  my  intention 
to  yield  some  of  the  minority  leader's 
time  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  who  wishes  to  speak.  But  I 
know  of  no  requirement  for  additional 
time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  possibility 
some  Senator  may  require  additional 


time,  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  I 
may  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
under  the  standing  order  for  the  time 
being. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTINO 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  minority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


WHY  NOT  KEEP  THE  BEST? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
old  play  is  now  being  scripted  In  the 
bureaucratic  haUs  of  the  Pentagon.  It 
is  a  play  that  comes  up  every  2  years. 
The  actors  basically  are  the  same.  The 
plot  line  remains  constant. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  attempts  by  Ad- 
miral Rickover's  detractors  to  deny  him 
an  extension  of  his  active  duty. 

As  in  the  past,  I  hope  that  the  out- 
come also  remains  the  same.  The  rea- 
son is  simple.  The  Nation  cannot  afford 
a  change  in  command. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no 
other  individual  has  made  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  than  Admiral  Rickover.  No 
other. 

Our  most  secure  deterrent,  the  sub- 
marine fleet,  is  the  product  of  one  de- 
manding executive.  Without  his  single- 
minded  will  and  di-scipline,  it  is  unlikely 
that  our  Nation  would  be  able  to  rest 
in  the  assurance  that  our  submarine 
fleet  represents  the  most  safe  and  secure 
retaliatory  force  in  the  world. 

From  time  to  time.  Admiral  Rickover 
has  told  me  that  I  was  flat  out  wrong  in 
my  opinions  about  some  defense  Issues. 
We  disagree  on  nuclear  aircraft  carriers 
for  example.  In  so  doing,  however,  he 
never  fails  to  educate,  and  he  never  falls 
to  make  a  solid  intellectual  argiiment 
that  is  extremely  difficult  to  refute. 

Admiral  R'ckovcr  is  more  than  an  in- 
dividual. He  is  an  Institution.  He  is  a 
program.  He  is  a  one-man  navy. 

I  urge  the  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  resist  the  petty,  real,  or 
perceived  grudges  held  by  some  against 
Admiral  Rickover  and  to  allow  our  coim- 
try  to  benefit  by  his  continuing  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  article  by  R.  James 
Woolsey  that  appeared  In  the  October 
28  Washington  Post  be  prhited  In  the 

Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordei^  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  foUowt: 

Th«  SimvTvom 

(By  R.  James  Woolaey) 

One  of  this  century's  xmlqtie  figures  Is 
•bout  to  qe  m  the  news  again.  By  February 
of  even-ni>mbered  jears,  since  time  ouX  of 
mind,  the  i  secretary  of  the  Navy  has  had  to 
decide  whfcther  to  extend  Adm.  Hyman  O. 
Rlckover's !  active  duty  for  yet  another  two 
years.  The!  current  secretary,  John  Lehman, 
can  expec^  at  least  as  much  advice  on  this 
pending  daclslon  as  countless  of  his  predeces- 
sors— fromi  such  random  quarters  as  the  odd 
congressional  conunlttee  chairman,  passers- 
by  on  theistreet.  and  other  casually  Inter- 
ested folM,  such  as,  say.  the  president.  The 
decision  Islusually  made  the  preceding  sum- 
mer or  eariy  fall,  so  the  papers  are  probably 
In  L«hma^'8  in-box  by  now — sitting  there 
staring  at  jblm. 

The  objfct  of  all  this  biennial  attention  Is 
not  only  Washington's  lUtlmate  survivor,  he 
Is — more  ifcnportantly — one  of  Its  perennial 
winners.  Tthe  two  traits  are  not  vmrelated. 
As  the  y^rs  have  rolled  on  he  has  come 
to  know  n$ore  and  more  about  the  business 
of  buUdlnk  and  operating  nuclear-powered 
ships.  He  *id  his  staff  have  such  a  combina- 
tion of  Institutional  memory  and  expertise, 
especially  compared  with  the  civilians  who 
come  and  bo  from  the  Defense  Department, 
that  they  jrtn  a  good  many  more  than  they 
lose.  He  hibs  both  survived  because  he  wins 
and  won  because  he  has  survived. 

For  man^  years  he  has  played  the  Hill  the 
way  Casaia  played  the  cello,  but  many  of  his 
strongest  Congressional  supporters — Pastore. 
Rivers,  He^ert — are  no  longer  around.  And 
he  la  not  |the  darling  of  the  new  military 
reform  mqvement. 

Rlckoverfs  infiuence.  In  the  Navy  and  In 
the  country,  has  spread  light  years  beyond 
the  constnuctlon  of  naval  nuclear  reactors. 
Seeing  theTneed  for  better-educated  officers 
and  enlist^  men  to  run  his  power  plants, 
for  example,  he  has  become  a  major  force 
In  educatlcn  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  In 
the  NROTC  program.  His  "why-not-the-best" 
standards  about  nuclear  ship  propulsion 
have  affected  the  rest  of  the  Navy  as  well, 
to  the  poli)t  that  generations  of  non-nuclear 
officers  hafe  gnashed  their  teeth  at  having 
special  school  on  conventional 
before  assuming   their  seagoing 


to  go  to 

propulslo; 
commani 

Rlckov'e: 
builders  o; 


Is  the  scourge  of  the  conglomerate 
nuclear-powered  warships.  Insist- 
ing on  maintaining  a  whip  hand  over  his 
projects  t^at  leaves  very  little  room  for  their 
corporate  potions  of  profit,  and  none  for  the 
Washington  lawyers  who  handle  their  claims 
against  th^  government.  "I  treat  the  govern- 
ment's mcney  as  If  it  were  my  own"  he  Is 
fond  of  saying.  There  are  several  corporate 
board  rooms  where  they  must  wonder  If 
Hyman  Rl<:kover  has  ever  spent  a  nickel  on 
himself. 

In  the  stjrength  of  his  no-nonsense  person- 
ality, m  the  IndomltablUty  of  his  will,  and  in 
his — well—  prlckllness  Rlckover  resembles 
only  a  few  modern  figures.  To  me  the  closest 
parallels  are  Charles  de  Oaulle  and  Mena- 
chem  Begli.  These  sorts  of  men  simply  seem 
to  have  a  [reater  specific  gravity  than  other 
people.  They  distort  the  force  fields  around 
them,  bending  more  of  the  world  to  their 
wills  than  seems  possible  or  reasonable,  es- 
pecially U  those  who  get  bent.  Such  men 
can  be  in'urlatlng  to  deal  with,  and  when 
they  are  w  'ong,  their  mistakes  can  be  as  last- 
ing as  the|r  triumphs. 

But  the  de  GauUes.  the  Begins,  and  the 
Rlckovers  \  ire  the  people  whose  impacts  reach 
far  beyond,  and  last  long  after,  their  own 
lives.  You  Usagree  with  the  Kindly  Old  Gen- 


tleman, as  he  la  sometimes  dubbed  In  the 
Pentagon,  about  the  proper  size  for  aircraft 
carriers,  or  any  of  a  number  of  other  sub- 
jects? You  are  one  of  those  unfortunates  who 
has  had  a  major  (or  even  minor)  set-to  with 
him  and  remember  feeling  as  If  you  had  gone 
12  rounds  with  All?  I  understand,  believe  me. 

Still,  keep  a  few  things  In  mind:  There  is 
no  Soviet  skipper,  anywhere  In  the  world, 
who  sleeps  soundly  in  his  sea  cabin.  He  can 
never  be  sure  that  he  isn't  in  the  cross-hairs 
of  the  periscope  of  one  of  Rlckover's  mar- 
velous, qulei  black  a'tack  boats.  And.  aa  ws 
fuss  with  the  MX  and  the  agonizingly  hard 
problem  of  fixing  the  vulnerability  of  our 
ICBMs.  we  have  some  breathing  space — be- 
cause some  more  of  Rlckover's  products,  car- 
rying their  Poseidon  and  Trident  missiles, 
slip  silently  on  patrol  somewhere  beneath 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

His  ships  are  commanded  and  operated  by 
some  of  the  most  extraordinarily  able  and 
professional  men  you  will  ever  meet.  Their 
standards,  and  those  of  many  of  their  col- 
leagues In  other  parts  of  the  Navy,  have 
been  shaped  directly  and  Indirectly  by  Rlck- 
over's will  and  perfectionism. 

Yes,  his  standards  are  so  high  that  there 
are  only  two-thirds  as  many  such  nuclear- 
trained  officers  as  we  need,  and  the  ships  are 
so  expensive  that  we  can't  afford  nearly 
enough  of  them.  But  unlike  much  In  our 
modem  society,  and  much  In  our  military 
establishment,  they  work,  and  they  work 
safely  and  superbly. 

So  Join  the  watch  to  see  whether  John  Leh- 
man signs  those  papers.  But  while  you're 
wondering  whether  Rlckover  will  retire  this 
winter  or  will  be  sitting  there  in  his  office, 
growling  Into  his  telephone.  In  the  21st  cen- 
tury— and  whatever  your  preference  In  the 
matter — undertake  an  Instructive  little  in- 
tellectual exercise:  try  to  think  of  another 
living  American  to  whom  you  owe  more. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
WOULD  NOT  ENDANGER  AMERI- 
CAN SERVICTEMEN  IN  ANY  WAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  con- 
sider the  allegations  made  in  the  Lib- 
erty Lobby's  "White  Paper  on  the  Geno- 
cide Convention" :  that  if  this  treaty  were 
ratified  our  officers  and  enlisted  men 
are  certain  to  be  charged  with  genocide 
in  the  fulfillment  of  their  duties. 

Mr.  President,  here  we  have  a  classic 
example  of  Liberty  Lobby's  style  of  ar- 
gumentation. They  make  this  prepos- 
terous allegation— without  any  substan- 
tiation whatsoever.  There  is  not  one 
shred  of  evidence  in  this  report — not 
one — to  back  up  this  statement. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts,  Mr.  President. 

First,  what  does  our  own  Defense 
Department  have  to  sav  about  the  CJren- 
ocide  Convention?  After  all,  I  know  of 
no  other  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government 
which  is  more  concerned  about  the  im- 
pact of  any  treaty  upon  our  servicemen. 

And  what  do  they  say?  Ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  would  be  a 
"positive  step  in  the  national  interest  of 
our  country."  A  positive  step  in  our  na- 
tional interest.  Mr.  President. 

That  view  is  shared  not  only  bv  the 
level  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  but 
each  and  every  branch  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
letters  from  each  of  the  branches  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Second,  the  State 
Department  shares  the  views  of  the  De- 
fense Department  that  this  treaty  poses 
no  threat  to  our  servicemen.  As  David 
Abshire,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
pointed  out  m  the  1976  hearings  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Genocide  Convention  "does  not  alter  the 
rules  of  warfare  or  the  obligations  of 
parties  to  the  Geneva  Conventions  on  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war."  Nor  does 
it  "apply  to  civil  wars." 

Third,  as  George  Aldrich,  the  deputy 
legal  adviser  for  the  State  Department 
during  the  Nixon  administration,  made 
clear  during  the  1970  hearings:  The 
United  States  has  always  reserved  for 
Itself  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  ac- 
tions of  our  servicemen  during  time  of 
war. 

This  Is  a  further  safeguard,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  would  prevent  spurious 
charges  of  genocide. 

Fourth,  and  here  is  a  point  of  com- 
monsense,  Mr.  President,  that  cannot  be 
emphasized  enough :  This  treaty  requires 
proof  of  intent. 

Intent  to  eliminate  In  whole  or  in  part 
a  national  group.  Intent  to  eliminate  In 
whole  or  in  part  a  racial  group.  Intent 
to  eliminate  in  whole  or  in  part  a  reli- 
gious group.  Intent  to  eliminate  In  whole 
or  in  part  an  ethnic  group.  "Intent"  Is 
the  key  word,  Mr.  President. 

And  as  Brimo  Bitker,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  experts  on 
this  treaty,  points  out  hostile  actions  In 
combat  situations  do  not  in  and  of  them- 
selves contain  this  necessary  element  of 
"intent." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the  Lib- 
erty Lobby  throughout  its  "White  Paper 
on  the  Genocide  Convention"  has  con- 
sistently strayed  from  the  facts.  Instead 
it  has  relied  on  innuendo  and  unfounded 
allegations  to  make  Its  points.  Their 
rhetoric  has  only  served  to  underscore 
the  weakness  of  their  case. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
time  and  again,  this  treaty  merely  seeks 
to  extend  on  an  international  level  a 
fundamental  principle  long  recognized 
and  cherished  by  all  Americans:  the 
right  of  all  groups,  ethnic,  racial,  reli- 
gious, and  national  to  exist.  The  precious 
right  to  live. 

This  treaty  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  our  Constitution  and.  as  our  own 
Defense  Department  has  pointed  out,  it 
is  in  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  waited  far  too 
long  to  ratify  this  Important  convention. 
Let  us  not  wait  any  longer. 
ExHtarr  I 
General  Counsix 
OP  THE  Department  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  9,  1976. 
Harrt  a,  Inman,  Esq.. 

Delegate,  Section  of  International  Law,  to 
House  of  Deleoates.  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Tnman:  I  appreciate  your  calling 
to  mv  attention  the  Section's  Resolution  on 
the  Genocide  Convention  which  will  be  pre- 
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sented  to  the  House  of  Delegates  at  its  Mid- 
year Meeting  February  16  and  17. 

The  Department  of  Defense  fuUy  supports 
the  position  of  the  Administration  that  the 
United  States  should  accede  to  the  Genocide 
Convention  with  the  Understandings  and 
Declaration  which  were  approved  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
8.  Exec.  Report  No.  93-6.  93rd  Congress,  ist 
Sess..  (1973). 

Inasmuch  as  the  Section's  Resolution  is 
In  complete  accord  with  that  position.  I  am 
pleased  to  endorse  It  by  this  letter.  I  share 
the  Section's  conclusion  that  acceding  to 
the  Convention  would  be  a  "positive  step  In 
the  national  interest  of  our  country." 

Richard  A.  WnxY. 

Department  op  tbz  Navt, 

Otpice  op  th« 
Judge  Advocate  General, 
Washington,  DC  February  13, 1976. 
Harrt  A.  Inman.  Esq.. 

Delegate,   Section  of  International  Lato,  to 
House  of  Delegates.  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Ms.  Inman:  Your  letter  of  Pebr\iary 
4.  1976.  to  Mr.  Waldemar  Solf  concerning  the 
Genocide  Convention  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Richard  A.  Wiley.  General 
Counsel.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
In  his  letter  on  this  subject  of  February  9. 
1976. 

I  share  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Wiley 
and  endorse  the  resolution  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Section  on  International 
Law  concerning  the  Genocide  Convention. 

I  support  accession  to  the  Convention  sub- 
ject to  the  Understandings  and  Declaration 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Sincerely. 

William  O.  Miller, 
Rear  Admiral,  JAGC,  U.S.  Navy. 
Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General. 

Department  or  the  Armt. 
OrncE  OF  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 

Washington,  D.C,  February  11, 1976. 
Harrt  A.  Inman.  Esq.. 

Delegate,  Section  of  International  Law,  to 
House  of  Delegates,  American  Bar  As- 
sedation,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Inman:   Mr.  Solf  has  called  my 
attention  to  your  letter  of  4  February  1976 
requesting  the  suoport  of  the  service  Judge 
Advocates  General  for  the  resolution  of  the 
ABA  Section  on  International  Law  concern- 
ing the  Genocide  Convention. 

I  am  pleased  to  concur  In  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Richard  A.  Wiley.  General 
Counsel.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
In  his  letter  of  9  February  to  you.  I  endorse 
the  Section's  resolution  and  fully  support 
accession  to  the  Genocide  Convention  with 
the  Understandings  and  Declaration  which 
were  approved  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 
Sincerely. 

Wilton  B.  Persons.  Jr.. 

Major  General,  U.S.A. 
The  Judge  Adr>ocate  General. 


Ject  to  misinterpretation  In  other  coun- 
tries. The  laws  of  the  United  States  under 
which  the  U.S.  Air  Force  operates  are  consist- 
ent with  the  principles  of  the  Convention. 
Accordingly.  I  agree  with  the  view  of  the 
Defense  Department's  General  Counsel  that 
accession  to  the  Genocide  Convention,  with 
the  imderstandlngs  and  Declarations  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  would  be  a  positive  step. 
Sincerely. 

Harold  R.  Vague. 

Major  General, 
The  Judge  Advocate  General,  U.S. 

Air  Force. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, "nie  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
the  remainder  of  the  leader's  time  while 
we  check  to  see  if  there  is  anyone  else 
who  may  need  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
Washington,  DC,  February  13,  1976. 
Harrt  A.  Inman,  Esq., 

Delegate,  Section  of  International  Law,  to 
House  of  Delegates,  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Inman:   At  the  request  of  Air 
Force  members  of  the  ABA  Section  of  In- 
ternational Law,  I  have  reviewed  the  Sec- 
tion's recommendation  and  report  concern- 
ing the  Genocide  Convention. 

I  believe  reluctance  by  the  United  States 
to  become  a  party  to  the  treaty  may  be  sub- 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11:30  a.m.,  during 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  recog- 
nized. 

75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  HOLY 
TRINITY-HOLY  CROSS  GREEK 
ORTHODOX  CATHEDRAL  IN  BIR- 
MINGHAM. ALA. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, October  11,  1981,  I  had  the  honor 
to  participate  in  the  grand  banquet  cele- 
bration of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Holy  Trinity-Holy  Cross 
Greek  Orthodox  Cathedral  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

This  anniversary  marked  the  observ- 
ance of  a  great  milestone  in  the  history 
and  life  of  this  great  Birmingham 
church.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  touching 
occasion,  not  only  for  the  parish,  but 
also  for  the  Birmingham  commimity 
and  Jefferson  County,  to  which  the  par- 
ish belongs. 

In  the  early  years,  the  majority  of 
members  immigrated  from  Greece  in  or- 
der to  buUd  a  better  life  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  They  were  then  and 
are  now,  patriotic  Americans  who  love 
and  are  dedicated  to  their  country  and 
to  their  church.  These  early  immigrants 


wanted  very  much  to  belong  and  become 
actively  involved  in  their  new  commu- 
nity. This  involvement  started  with  the 
creation  of  a  place  of  worship  where  they 
could  give  thanks  to  God  for  enabling 
them  to  come  to  this  great  coimtry  of 
ours.  Today,  the  congregation  of  the 
Holy  Trinity -Holy  Cross  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  is  still  very  much  involved  in  the 
activities  of  their  church  and  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  President,  The  Holy  Trinity-Holy 
Cross  Greek  Orthodox  Cathedral  is  the 
largest  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  the  fifth  oldest 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  the  United 
States.  This  parish  was  first  established 
in  1906  and  was  then  known  as  the  Holy 
Trinity  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  The 
first  priest  of  this  church  was  the  Reve- 
rend Callinicos  Kanellos.  As  the  Greek 
Orthodox  community  grew,  the  Holy 
Cross  Greek  Orthodox  Church  was  es- 
tablished in  another  section  of  the  city 
of  Birminigham  in  1933,  and  the  first 
priest  of  this  parish  was  the  Reverend 
Dionysios  Dimitsanos.  Both  of  these 
churches  were  united  into  one  parish  in 
1953,  and  the  first  priest  at  the  new 
Holy  Trinity-Holy  Cross  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  was  the  Reverend  Emanuel 
Bouyoucas. 

Today,  the  cathedral  has  as  its  dean 
the  Reverend  Father  Emanuel  Z.  Vasila- 
kis.  Of  course  all  of  the  priests  of  the 
church  were  very  dedicated  to  their 
church  and  congregation.  The  parish 
now  Is  proud.  I  am  sure,  to  have  Father 
Emanuel  as  its  dean,  for  he  is  not  only 
head  of  his  parish  but  he  is  also  actively 
involved  in  the  Birmingham  community. 
Father  Emanuel  had  the  honor  to  be 
appointed  this  year  as  a  delegate  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  America  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
Mr.  President,  this  was  indeed  a  grand 
and  joyous  occasion.  I  should  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention,  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  the  people  from 
all  segments  of  the  Birmingham  com- 
munity who  joined  in  this  celebration, 
and  also  to  commend  the  members  of 
the  parish  who  worked  very  hard  to 
make  the  celebration  a  great  success. 

The  invocation  was  given  by  His  Emi- 
nence Archbishop  lakovos,  Primate  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North 
and  South  America.  In  attendance  were 
His  Grace  Bishop  John  of  Atlanta  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Diocese  of  Atlanta; 
Reverend  Father  Emanuel  E.  Bouyoucas, 
and  the  Reverend  Father  Fmanuel  Z. 
Vasilakis.  dean  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Cathedral  of  Holy  Trinity-Holy  Cross. 
Also  attending  the  celebration  were 
Hon.  Richard  Arrineton,  Jr..  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Birmingham:  Miss  Molly 
Moore,  assistant  to  the  first  lady,  rep- 
resenting Gov.  and  Mrs.  Fob  James; 
Hon.  George  D.  H.  McMillan.  Jr., 
Lieutenant  CSovemor  of  the  State  of 
Alabama:  Hon.  Dimitri  Esikouris.  Consul 
of  Greece  in  New  Orleans.  La.;  the 
Reverend  Paul  Rohling,  Chancellor  of 
the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Birmingham  in 
Alabama;  Dr.  Neal  Berte.  president, 
Birmingham-Southern  College;  the  Rev- 
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erend  Dr.  C  BrinUey  Morton,  dean  of 
the  Churdi  of  the  Advent  Episcopal 
Cathedral;  Rabbi  David  Jeremy  ZucJter 
of  the  Temple  Emanu-El  Reform;  and  a 
representative  of  Hon.  Albert  Lib  Sicth, 
Jr.,  U.S.  Representative  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  also  partaking  in  the 
ceremonies  were  my  friends  Mr.  Sergei 
Kampakls,  president  of  the  parish  coun- 
cil, Mr.  Jerry  O.  Lorant,  the  toastmaster 
of  ceremonies,  and  Dr.  Peter  W.  Morris 
and  Mr.  Gregory  J.  Desplnakis,  who  both 
gave  an  eiUlghtening  history  of  the 
GreelE  cominunity  in  Birmingham. 

Mr.  President,  as  mentioned  earlier, 
this  celebration  could  not  have  taken 
place  without  the  hard  work  of  the 
members  olj  this  parish.  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  all  who  participated  in  this 
great  occasion.  The  National  Anthems 
of  the  Unit|ed  States  and  Greece  were 
beautifully  ^ung  by  Ms.  Cathy  Nakos; 
The  entertainment  was  directed  by  Mrs. 
Peter  W.  Mdrris,  and  included  Stephanie 
Bouloukos,  lArthur  Constantlne,  Greg- 
ory Constantine,  Paul  Constantlne,  Tom- 
my Consta4tine,  Helen  Cosmas,  Lynn 
Grammas,  Itlary  Granunas,  Alycia  Gulas, 
Bill  Gulas,  aind  Maria  Mandaleris;  musi- 
cal selectioiis  were  performed  by  Miss 
Pauline  Constantlne,  Dr.  John  G.  Co- 
coris,  Mr.  Etnanuel  J.  Vakakes,  and  Mr. 
Nick  Velot£|s.  accompanist,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Cameron  P.  Grammas; 
chamber  mupic  was  performed  by  George 
Kentros,  Jr.  and  ensemble. 

Many  conlmittees  were  formed  to  or- 
ganize this  event.  The  75th  anniversary 
general  chairmen  were  Mr.  Sergei  Kam- 
pakls, Mrs.  donnie  Kanakis.  and  the  Rev- 
erend Fath^  Emanuel  Vasilakis;  ban- 
quet chairmfin.  Mrs.  Ernest  G.  Pappas; 
dinner  coninlttee,  Mr.  Peter  Geron- 
takis,  Mr.  itheodore  Lafakls,  Mr.  Steve 
M.  Leontis.  Mr.  George  Sissa,  and  Mrs. 
John  Dlkis;  jdecor  committee,  Arthur  G. 
Garikes,  Mrs.  Peyton  McDaniel,  Ms.  Lin- 
da S.  Wilson;  publicity  committee.  Miss 
Despina  Vodantis,  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  J. 
Vakakes;  programs  committee,  Miss 
Carol  Pappac ;  reception  committee,  Mr. 
Deno  Piflesj  reservations  and  tickets 
committee,  Mrs.  Connie  Kanakis,  and 
Mrs.  Deno  Pines;  musical  committee,  Mr. 
Cameron  P.  Grammas,  Mr.  Nick  Velo- 
tas;  special]  floor  show  entertainment 
committee.  Mrs.  Peter  W.  Morris;  guest 
accommodations  committee,  Mrs.  Con- 
nie Kanakis;  beverages  committee,  Mr. 
Sergei  Kamppkis. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  of  this 
church,  its  liistory,  and  its  members.  I 
was  very  prirUeged  to  join  them  in  this 
grand  celebri  itlon. 


TRIBU1  "E  TO  JOE  STEWART 

Mr.  HEPim.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  j  )in  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  fine  individual  and  dedi- 
cated staff  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Joe  Stewart. 

After  30  y^rs  of  unyielding  dedication 
to  this  body]  Joe  has  decided  to  accept 
employment  iwith  a  private  concern.  The 
Senate  recently  passed  Senate  Resolution 


214  In  recognition  uaA  praise  of  Joe 
Stewart  and  the  superior  service  he  has 
rendered  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Joe  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  in- 
dividuals I  have  ever  known.  His  career 
with  the  Senate  begam  in  1951  when  he 
was  appointed  as  a  page  to  Senator  Hol- 
land of  Florida.  Joe  graduated  from 
Capitol  Page  School  as  president  of  his 
class  in  1953.  He  then  proceeded  to  work 
diligently  in  a  variety  of  capacities.  In- 
cluding service  as  a  staff  member  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  as  a  leg- 
islative assistant  to  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byhd.  In  1979,  Joe  began  his  distin- 
guished tenure  as  secretary  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  1981,  he 
served  as  secretary  to  the  minority  of 
the  Senate. 

In  addition  to  dedicating  himself  full 
time  to  the  Senate,  which  we  all  know 
more  often  than  not  exceeds  a  40-hour 
week,  Joe  managed  to  successfully  com- 
plete his  undergraduate  degree  as  well  as 
attain  his  law  degree  from  the  American 
University  Law  School  in  1963.  Such  un- 
yielding dedication  is  exemplary  of  Joe's 
outstanding  service  to  the  Senate. 

Joe's  energetic  manner  has  been  in- 
valuable to  us  all  during  pressing  and 
difficult  times.  He  was  always  available 
to  assist,  and  to  provide  valuable  advice 
based  on  the  knowledge  and  expertise  he 
acquired  over  the  course  of  his  valuable 
career  with  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Indeed,  Joe  has  left  his  mark  an  this 
institution  as  one  of  its  ablest  and  most 
dedicated  staff  members  whose  fine  work 
goes  imsurpassed. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Joe  will  be  tre- 
mendously successful  as  he  ventures  into 
the  private  sector.  Joe,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  you  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  my  5  minutes. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMPLOYEE  GROUP  BUYS  GM 
FACILITY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  todav  in 
Clark,  N.J.,  an  event  is  taking  place  that 
will,  I  hope,  become  a  model  for  Ameri- 
can industry.  This  event  is  the  signing 
of  legal  documents  that  will  enable  the 
employees  of  the  New  Departure-Hyatt 
Bearings  Division  of  General  Motors  to 
buy  that  facility  through  the  use  of  an 
employee  stock  ownership  plan  (ESO'^). 

Earlier  this  year,  it  appeared  that  this 
plant  would  close,  leaving  General  Mo- 
tors to  buy  less  expensive  parts  else- 
where, includme  from  }e's  costly  pro- 
ducers abroad.  Rather  than  permitting 
their  employer  to  close,  however,  the  em- 
ployees formed  a  Hyatt-Clark  Job  Pres- 


ervation Committee  (comprised  of  union 
and  salaried  workers)  and  hired  consult- 
ants to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  operat- 
ing the  facility  as  an  independent,  em- 
ployee-owned business  entity. 

The  feasibility  study  found  that,  given 
the  right  set  of  circumstances,  the  com- 
pany could  not  only  survive  but  possibly 
thrive.  The  circumstances  involved  an 
interplay  of  many  factors — with  each 
party  to  the  transaction  pitching  in  to 
make  the  employee  buyout  possible. 

A  crucial  element  in  the  determination 
of  feasibility  was  GM's  commitment  to 
buy  a  large  portion  of  the  plant's  ball- 
bearing output  over  the  next  3  years. 
General  Motors  also  agreed  to  sell  the 
plant's  real  estate  in  exchange  for  a  block 
of  nonvoting  preferred  shares  in  the  new 
Hyatt  Industries,  Inc.  This  partial  fi- 
nancing, plus  the  guaranteed  order,  rep- 
resent GM's  commitment  to  the  success 
of  this  venture. 

Local  lenders  were  also  helpful  in  pro- 
viding a  mortgage  loan  and  in  extend- 
ing credit  for  working  capital.  In  addi- 
tion, several  distinguished  individuals 
agreed  to  contribute  their  professional 
expertise  by  serving  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. Federal  financial  assistance  is 
also  being  sought  to  replace  a  temporary 
extension  of  credit  that  was  arranged  in 
order  to  ccwnplete  the  financing  package. 
It  is  my  hoipe  that  this  Federal  assist- 
ance will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

The  employees  have  also  demonstrat- 
ed their  commitment  to  the  venture.  In 
addition  to  contributing  more  than 
$100,000  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
the  acquisition,  the  employees  have  also 
agreed  to  a  salary  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 30  percent.  In  exchange,  the 
employees  will  (through  their  ESOP)  re- 
ceive an  ownership  stake  in  the  com- 
pany's future.  In  addition,  a  proposed 
productivity  bonus  plan  could  replace  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  employees' 
otherwise  reduced  take-home  pay.  The 
work  force  was  also  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately 50  percent. 

The  new  company  also  plans  to  sub- 
stantially revise  its  management  prac- 
tices, including  more  decisionmaking  in- 
put by  the  rank  and  file — for  example, 
inclusion  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
two  leaders  of  local  736  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers.  Recognizing  that  long- 
term  survivability  depends  on  their  abil- 
ity to  compete,  those  involved  are  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  new  company  spirit, 
a  spirit  of  high  quality  workmanship  and 
increased  productivity. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
Government  will  see  fit  to  make  some 
funds  available  to  help  consummate  this 
transaction. 

This  employee  group  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  creativity,  their  per- 
sistence and  their  foresight  in  proceed- 
ing with  this  employee  buyout.  I  wish 
everyone  involved  the  best  of  success  in 
this  excit'ng  new  venture.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  action  will  set  the  pattern  both 
for  American  business  and  for  American 
labor.  Over  the  long  run,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  will  have  a  stron?er  economy  if 
more  working  Americans  begin  to  share 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Morning  business  is  closed. 


DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA    APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT.  1982 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  45-22,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bin   (HR,  4522)   making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  present  to  the  Senate  today 
a  balanced  budget  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  held  extensive  hearings 
on  the  budget  requests  of  the  various 
city  departments  and  agencies  and  found 
them  to  be  generally  well  thought  out 
and  fiscally  prudent. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  reported  is 
below  the  budget  request,  below  our  al- 
locaton  under  the  budget  resoluton  and 
reflects  the  provisions  of  the  reconcili- 
ation bill  passed  earlier  this  year.  In 
total  the  Federal  funds  equal  $557.2  mil- 
lion. This  is  comprised  of:  $336.6  mil- 
lion for  the  Federal  payment;  $13.5 
million  for  water  and  sewer  services  to 
Federal  facilities;  $52.1  million  for  re- 
tirement fund  contributions;  and  $155 
million  for  capital  project  loans. 

The  Federal  payment  represents  an 
Increase  of  $36.6  million  above  the 
House  allowance.  This  increase  was  pro- 
posed by  the  President  and  included 
after  the  authorization  was  passed.  This 
is  the  first  authorized  increase  in  the 
Federal  payment  in  the  6  years  since 
home  rule.  It  should  be  noted  at  this 
time  that  In  his  September  budget 
amendments  the  President  made  no  rec- 
ommended reductions  in  the  District 
budget.  That  does  not  mean  that  the 
city  has  been  immune  from  program  re- 
ductions. Like  any  other  local  govern- 
ment they  wUl  feel  the  impact  of  Federal 
budget  cuts.  As  of  last  July,  as  a  result 
of  the  March  budget  proposals  and  rec- 
onciliation the  city  estimated  a  loss  of 
$71  million  in  expected  Federal  funds. 
This  does  not  include  the  impact  of  the 
September  recommendations  which  will 
certainly  increase  that  figure. 

Mr.  President,  In  addition  to  the  Fed- 
eral funds  the  committee  also  approves 
the  entire  city  budget.  After  a  thorough 
review  we  have  requested  approval  of  a 
$1.9  billion  budget  for  the  city,  includ- 
ing locally  generated  revenues. 


Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  good  bill.  We 
have  made  recommendations  that  are 
supportive  of  the  needs  of  the  District 
and  also  protect  the  Federal  interest  in 
the  city.  I  will  not  take  the  Senate's 
time  to  itemize  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  bill  and  report.  I  would,  however, 
highlight  the  following  items: 

First.  We  have  allowed  179  more  police 
officers  than  requested  by  the  city.  With 
crime  nationally  on  the  increase  these 
resources  are  most  important  to  the 
security  of  the  city's  residents  and 
visitors. 

Second.  For  the  fire  department  we 
have  allowed  funds  to  add  three  ambu- 
lances to  the  city  emergency  medical 
services. 

Third.  We  have  required  that  a  sep- 
arate fund  be  established  to  insure  that 
no  Federal  funds  are  used  to  support  the 
lottery  board. 

Fourth.  We  recommend  the  full  budget 
request  of  $253.8  million  for  the  public 
schools. 

Fifth.  The  bill  includes  $2  million  to 
assist  in  issuing  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
to  provide  low-  and  moderate-income 
mortgage  loans  to  Distr.ct  home  buyers. 

Sixth.  A  capital  appropriation  of  $45.9 
million  for  Metrorail  construction. 

Seventh.  And  $10  million  as  the  first 
installment  on  the  repayment  of  the 
general  fund  deficit. 

Mr.  President  this  bill  deserves  our 
support.  It  will  continue  what  we  hope 
to  be  a  long  tradition  which  began  in 
1981  of  balancing  the  District  budget. 
This  bill  is  totally  consistent  with,  and 
supportive  of.  President  Reagan's  efforts 
to  help  put  the  city  on  a  sound  financial 
footing  so  that  its  reliance  on  Federal 
Treasury  borrowing  can  be  diminished 
and  that  its  reliance  on  private  money 
markets  can  become  a  viable  reality. 

GOVERNMENTAL      DIRECTION      AND      SUPPORT 

For  governmental  direction  and  sup- 
port we  recommend  $87,747,400  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  This  appropriation  includes 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  24  city 
departments  and  agencies  under  this 
heading.  Included  are  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Office  of  Mayor, 
Auditor,  and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General.  The  Departments  of  Finance 
and  Revenue  and  General  Services.  Also 
included  in  this  amount  is  $6,393,000  to 
continue  the  implementation  of  the  Dis- 
trict's financial  management  system 
(FMS) .  This  system  was  established  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  94-399  and  is  de- 
signed to  give  city  managers  more  cur- 
rent and  accurate  information  on  the 
financial  status  of  the  District. 

The  bill  includes  $1,100,500  and  24 
positions  for  the  Office  of  the  City 
Administrator.  The  Mayor  has  desig- 
nated the  City  Administrator  as  the 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the  city 
and  ordered  all  department  heads  to 
report  directly  to  him  in  addition  to 
the  four  Assistant  City  Administrators. 
In  keeping  with  this  expanded  role,  the 
Productivity  Management  Services  unit 
has  been  transferred  to  the  City  Admin- 
istrator from  the  Office  of  Budget  and 
Resources  Management.  Also  Included 
In  the  bill  is  a  $2,500  expense  allowance 


similar  to  those  provided  for  the  Mayor 
and  Council  Chairman  for  the  City 
Administrator.  These  funds  will  be 
drawn  from  other  accounts  and  avail- 
able for  reimbursement  of  official  ex- 
penses incurred  in  performance  of  the 
offices'  duties. 

An  amount  totaling  $24,563,100  Is 
provided  for  the  Department  of  General 
Services.  We  are  aware  of  a  provision 
in  the  House-passed  version  and  Senate 
committee  bill,  HR.  4121  which  exempts 
rental  payments  from  section  322  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1932,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  278a) .  We  support  this  measure 
as  a  cost  saving  measure.  A  total  of 
$1,348,300  is  provided  for  the  Retirement 
Board.  These  funds  will  be  derived  from 
the  general  fund  in  the  amount  of 
$674,000  and  $674,300  from  the  proceeds 
of  invested  funds.  The  Board  will  use 
this  appropriation  to  pay  administrative, 
legal,  and  investment  management  fees. 
In  addition  $150,000  is  provided  for  the 
startup  costs  of  the  Statehood  Constitu- 
tional Convention  as  required  by  initia- 
tive, D.C.  Law  3-171. 

ECONOMIC     DEVELOPMENT     AND    ■ECTTLATION 

For  economic  development  and  regula- 
tion the  recommended  amount  is  $29,- 
748,900,  the  same  as  the  budget  request. 
Of  this  amount  $15,429,490  is  recom- 
mended for  the  Deoartment  of  Housing 
and  Community  Development.  Within 
this  budget  $2,000,000  is  provided  to  the 
Housing  Finance  Agency  to  assist  in  the 
issuance  of  $100  m.ill*on  in  mortgage  rev- 
enue bonds.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  to 
make  available  low  to  moderate  income 
owner  occupied  housing.  The  single  fam- 
ily unit  dwelling  types  assisted  will  be 
new  construction,  condominium  and  ten- 
ant sponsored  cooperatives. 

The  committee  report  includes  an  ex- 
pression of  concern  over  the  effect  on  af- 
fordable low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  of  the  District's  rent  control  pol- 
icy. Recent  investigations  have  disclosed 
that  these  controls  by  holding  return  on 
investment  down  venture  capital  is  not 
attracted  to  the  market.  In  turn  reduced 
rental  building  income  leads  to  lower  tax 
assessments  thus  lowering  government 
revenues.  In  short,  it  appears  that  the 
experience  of  rent  control  to  date  has 
been  to  aggravate  the  problems  it  was 
intended  to  correct. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  is  $628,000  and 
14  nos=t=ors  to  establish  the  Lottery  and 
Charitable  Games  Control  Board.  The 
five-member  Board  was  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  in  July  1981  following  adoption  of 
a  referendum  by  District  voters  in  No- 
vember 1980.  The  bill  also  limits  to  lo- 
cally generated  revenues  those  funds 
which  may  be  used  in  the  ooeration  of 
the  Board.  It  is  also  expected  that  lot- 
tery revenues,  whxh  mav  total  S25  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1983.  will  be  used  to  cover 
the  operating  expenses  as  provided  in  an- 
nual budget  requests  and  anpropriations. 
Those  revenues  excess  to  those  expenses 
will  be  available  to  the  city  for  other 
purposes.  The  Board  will  also  regulate 
bingo  games  and  charity  rpffles. 

PUBLIC    SAFETT    AND    JUSTICE 

The  bill  includes  $365,258,900  for  the 
public  safety  and  justice  functions  of  the 
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budget  request  of 
is  provided  for  the  Fire  De- 
Included  in  this  amount  is 
purchase  three  new  ambu- 
hire  additional  emergency 
personnel.  We  hope,  and  expect, 
be  only  the  first  phase  of 
g  of  the  District's  ambulance 
emergfency  medical  service. 
The  coui  ts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  allotted  $39,967,100  under  this  head- 
ing. Of  wh  ch  $2,553,700  is  for  the  Court 
of  Appeals  $27,264,700  for  the  Superior 
Court  and  $5,831,500  is  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  (he  court  system.  The  remain- 
$4,317,200  is  for  the  Public 
Service  and  Pretrial  Services 
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Department  of  Corrections, 
is  for  the  payment  due  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  for  the  per 
of  District  prisoners  held 
facilities.  The  bill  also  in- 
2.000  for  a  new  adult  medium 
fa|cility  to  house  400  persons, 
facility  at  Lorton,  Va.,  is 
over  capacity  and  this  new 
meet  the  need  to  relieve 
at  the  central  facility. 
4lso  includes  a  representation 
$2,500  for  the  use  of  judges 
Appeals   and   Superior   Courts, 
will  be  drawn  from  other 
ailkble  to  the  court.  Prom  time 
fofeign  and  domestic  judicial 
visiting    the    Nation's 
ofiBcial  business  are  enter- 
local  judicial  officials.  Cur- 
expenses  are  paid  out  of 
individuals.   This   allowance 
provide  reimbursement  for  these 


PTTBLIC    tDUCATION    STSTXM 


recoihmend  $378,301,700  for  the 
educ  ition  system  of  the  District. 
3f  Education  portion  of  this 
1253,794,400.  This  amount  is 
the  budget  request  and  pro- 
per  pupil   expenditure   of 
estimated  94.300  students, 
teacher  to  pupi'  ratio  is  esti- 
1  for  each  25  students.  The 
recbmmended  for  the  teachers 
1  und  is  $60,220,900,  this  is  $12 
the  House  allowance  due 
actuarial  estimates  and 
the  1980  early  out  program. 
1982  recommended  budget 
Uiiiversitv   of   the  District   of 
$48,937,100.  The  city  and 
currently  working  on  a 
for  the  needs  at  the  Van 
Mount  Vernon  Square  Cam- 
forward  to  receiving  this 
consolidate  university  functions 
better  educational  services 


sre 


reconjimended  Is  restoration  of  the 

funds  for  the  Commission 

md  Humanities  to  allow  in- 

offerings  for  the  handl- 


pro(  ram  i 


capped.  The  full  budget  request  of  $9.- 
979,300  is  recommended  for  the  Public 
Librar>-.  We  hope  that  future  budgets 
will  avoid  the  need  to  reduce  library  serv- 
ices further  and  possibly  expand  this 
community  asset. 

HUMAN  ST7PPOBT  SES  VICES 

For  human  support  services  the  bill  In- 
cludes $398,010,100.  Of  this  amount  $12,- 
074,600   is   for   disability   compensation 
and  $8,477,000  is  for  the  unemployment 
compensation  fund  for  qualifying  Dis- 
trict workers.  Concerning  the  former  the 
report  includes  language  indicating  that 
the  District  has  the  authority  to  set  its 
owTa  disability  compensation  rate   and 
program,  rather  than  using  the  twice 
yearly  increases  as  mandated  under  Fed- 
eral law.  We  hope  that  this  will  be  pur- 
sued as  a  potential  cost  saving  measure. 
The  Department  of  Humsm  Services  is 
recommended  to  receive  $286,163,000  and 
includet  the  budget  request  for  the  Office 
of  Eligibility  Review  and  45  positions. 
This   Office   confirms   the  eligibility   of 
AFDC  applicants  and  Investigates  cases 
of  fraud  in  the  program.  The  Office  has 
never  been  fully  staffed.  We  are  asking 
that  if  that  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
January   1,  1982,  or  if  the  45-position 
staff  is  inappropriate  that  we  be  so  in- 
formed by  that  date  with  a  revised  budget 
for  the  Office. 

We  have  been  impressed  by  the  ability 
of  the  Board  and  managers  of  District  of 
Columbia  General  Hospital  to  hold  the 
city  share  of  the  hospital  budget  to  a 
constant  percentage  figure  for  several 
years,  despite  increases  in  health  care 
costs.  In  fiscal  year  1982,  $29,786,600  is 
recommended. 

TRANSPORTATION  SERVICES  AND  ASSISTANCE 

For  the  District  Department  of  Trans- 
portation $39,283,400  is  recommended  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  DOT  capital  budget 
is  $29,784,300  to  repair  the  many  miles  of 
roads  and  bridges  in  the  Washington 
area.  This  level  will  support  efforts  at  a 
joint  program  to  address  the  increasing 
needs  to  repair  roads  and  bridges  in  the 
District  between  DOT  officials  and  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  Park  Service 
controls  301  miles  of  roads  and  196 
bridges  in  the  Washington  area,  making 
their  cooperation  essential  to  address- 
ing the  infrastructure  needs  of  the  city's 
surface  transportation  system. 

In  addition  $78,800  is  provided  for  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Commission,  and  $84,319,400  as  the  Dis- 
trict share  of  Metro  service  in  1982. 

ENVIKONM2NTAL  SERVICES  AND  Sl'PPLY 

For  the  general  fund  portion  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Services 
$31,287,300  is  recommended,  together 
with  $69,074,900  to  be  derived  from  the 
water  and  sewer  enterprise  fund  for  a 
total  budget  of  $100,362,200.  We  have 
also  been  concerned  about  the  state  of 
the  city's  water  and  sewer  infrastructure. 
Analysis  indicates  that  fully  two-thirds 
of  the  city  pipes  are  inadequate  to  han- 
dle current  needs  and  should  be  replaced. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

For  personal  services  the  bill  includes 
$34,801,100  to  provide  cost-of-living  in- 
crease to  District  of  Columbia  employees. 
The  bill  also  contains  a  cap  of  32,953  on 


District  government  employment  which 
is  2,360  below  last  year's  level. 

REPAYMENT  OF  LOANS  AND  INTEREST 

We  recommend  $126,060,600  for  the 
repayment  of  capital  improvement  loans 
to  the  District.  These  loans  are  repaid 
over  a  30-year  period  and  this  amount 
represents  the  1982  portion. 

REPAYMENT  OF  THE  GENERAL  FUND  DEFICIT 

The  bill  includes  $10,000,000  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  retiring  a  portion  of  the 
$388,000,000  accumulated  deficit. 

CONTINGENT  SERVICE  FUND 

This  fund  is  established  with  $2.4  mil- 
lion from  the  School  Board  budget  to  be 
available  when,  and  if  the  Mayor  and 
the  Board  of  Education  can  agree  on  a 
proposal  to  use  vacant  school  buildings 
for  office  space. 

CONVENTION  CENTER 

For  the  convention  center  the  bill  in- 
cludes $1,231,300  to  be  derived  from  the 
convention  center  enterprise  fund.  The 
center  is  under  construction  with  com- 
pletion expected  in  the  fall  of  1982.  This 
appropriation  will  cover  the  anticipated 
staffing  up  of  the  center  in  preparation 
for  the  opening. 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

For  capital  projects  the  bill  includes 
a  total  of  $211,521,100.  I  will  not  list  the 
individual  projects  s-nce  they  appear  in 
Senate  Report  94-254  at  page  43. 

In  closing  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Subcommittee,  particularly  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member.  Senator  Leahy, 
for  his  support  and  diligent  attention  to 
this  bill  at  each  step  of  our  committee's 
process.  And  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Senator  Hat- 
field, for  his  counsel  during  our  delib- 
erations. He  recommended  improvements 
in  the  bill  in  his  usual  quiet  and  effective 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  majority 
and  minority  staffs  and  again  single  out 
Senator  Leahy  for  his  experience  and 
his  diligence  in  helping  us  to  avoid  some 
of  the  pitfalls  that  otherwise  I  believe  we 
would  have  had  some  difficulty  in  over- 
coming. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded  for  purposes  of 
amendment  as  original  text,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  shall  have  been 
considered  to  have  been  waived  if  the 
request  is  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  3,  strike  "$300,000,000",  and 
Insert  "$336,600,000"; 

On  page  3,  line  9,  strike  "$84,742,900",  and 
Insert  "$86,747,000"; 

On  page  3.  line  11,  strike  "Mayor  and",  and 
Insert  "Mayor": 

On  page  3,  line  12,  strike  "Columbia",  and 
Insert  the  following:  "Columbia,  and  $2,500 
for  tho  City  Adminis'rator"; 

On  page  4,  line  3,  after  "That",  Insert  "not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law"; 

On  page  4,  line  7,  strike  "$312,700".  and  in- 
sert "$674,000"; 

On  page  4,  line  8,  strike  "$1,035,600",  and 
Insert  "not  to  exceed  $674,300"; 
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«      .»-  t.  line  20  Strike  "»28.096.100".  and  say  that  it  is  not  an  easy  job  to  be  chair-  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  have 

.       t'^^^M 748 900'''  man  of  that  subcommittee.  I  extend  to  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  am  prepared 

On  page  6  line  1,  strike  "$1,000,000",  and  ^^^  Senator  from  New  York  my  congrat-  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

insert  "$2,006,000";                            „,.        .  ulations  for  his  fine  work  and  my  con-  if  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  no 

On  page  5,  line  6.  strike  "$1,000,000  .  ana  ^j^jg^^^gg  ^^^  ^is  assignment.  He  has  han-  requests  for  time, 

insert  "$2,000,000":               ™«nt^"  m-  died  it    however,  with  sensitivity,  with  Mr.  LEAHY.  I  have  no  requests. 

°."th'ei:iwmg-  ■  ■•  plZaeTl^Tr.  vi^t  SSgiiy  and  with  competence.  Mr^  MATTINGLY  Mr.  President  will 

t^!;nutriciTcommbrr.i^ii^^^^^  By  this  legislation,  the  Senate  again  the   Senator   from   New   York   yield   1 

ciaifSd  to  assure  that  any  moneys  avail-  has  demonstrated  that,  more  and  more,  mmute? 

able  to  the  Lottery  and  Charitable  Games  ^g  ^^  committed  to  the  ideal  of  home  Mr.  D  AMATO.  I  yield, 

control  Board  shall  be  derived  from  District  rule  and  that  less  and  less  the  Senate  is  Mr.   MATTINGLY.   Mr.   President,   I 

of  Columbia  revenues":  trying  to  meddle  in  any  kind  of  light  commend  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

On  page  6,  line  24,  strike    $363,8ii,«uu  ,  ^^j^j^^^  ^^j^  ^g  gj^y   j  believe  that  re-  the  chairman  of  the  D.C.  Appropriations 

and  insert  •'$365,258,900  ;               mgert  the  fleets  credit  on  both  the  city  and  the  Subcommittee,  for  the  outstanding  job 

fnnowml    ■'    Vrovi,ud'urtJr.  xkat  not  to  U.S.  Senate  and  reflects  the  realities  of  he  has  done,  as  has  every  other  member 

pxceed  $"'  500  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  j^e  day,  the  realities  being  that  we  have  of  that  committee,  to  keep  the  commit- 

judiciai  Administration  shall  be  available  ^  gj^y  ^jjjg^  jQ^g  ago  came  of  age.  tee  with.n  the  guidelines  of  the  budget 

from  this  appropriation  for  o"'^'*  1  P^JJ^f^^',/  So  I  join  my  distinguished  colleague  process.                             ^   ,  ^  .w     w  . 

On  page  7,  line  2,  strike    $365,732,100  ,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ork  in  endorsing  this  meas-  Senator  D'Amato  and  I  both   chair 

and  insert  "$378,301,700";            „„„„..      ^  „rp  anH  T  hone  it  will  be  oassed  committees  that  have  kept  the  reduc- 

on  page  7.  line  7,  strike  "$48,119,200".  and  ^^^^-^Jj^jJ^jfj  Mr   Ssident,  H.R.  tion  within  the  guidelines  of  the  Federal 

'''oTnaP^'7'^Un°^  io  strike  •■$696,600".  and  4522,  as  reported  by  the  Appropriations  budget,    and    I    have    submitted    some 

inSrt^-$lo9  500-r  Committee,  provides  new  budget  author-  amendments  to  bills  to  cut  them  back 

on  pa«o  7,  line  12,  strike  "$4,115,000",  and  ity  of  $0.6  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982.  to  the  proper  levels.              „    ,    .    ,    v. 

insert  "$4,470,000":                                    „„  The  bill  is  consistent  with  both  the  The  Senator  from  New  York  is  to  be 

on  page  8,  line  4,  strike  "$48,119,200.  ^^     Subcommittee's    allocation    under  highly  commended,  as  is  the  entire  com- 

and  insert  "$60,220,900";            ,„,„„„      h  the  first  budeet  resolution  and  the  Presl-  mittee,  for  having  put  forth  a  proposal 

,  °V.S'oio  icJJ'-''''"'  •••394,259,300,  and  "^g^t^^^g^jS^^S^^^                  The  that  not  only  fits  Within  the  President's 

onnS  ine  n  'strike  "$11,374,600",  and  bill  is  also  consistent  with  the  Omnibus  guidelines  but  also  helps  the  taxpayers 

lnSrt^^i2  074  6So'-:  ReconcQiation  Act  provision  Umiting  the  of  America. 

On  page  9,  line  14,  strike  the  colon,  through  amount  authorized  for  loans  to  the  Dis-  Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  thank  my  colleague 

and  including  "expenditures"  on  line  19;  ^^^^.^  jq^  capital  projects  to  $155  million,  from  Georgia. 

On  page  10.  line  20.  strike  "$19,626300  ,  ^  addition,  the  bill  places  an  outlay  Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 

and  insert  "f34-80i.ioo  ;            .i.„u_u  g^d  limitation  of  $145  million  on  these  loans,  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  there 

,n?,ud w  line'  25  ^  requested  by  the  President.  are  no  further  requests. 

On  page  18  line  1  strike  "112.".  and  insert  The  biU  provides  $37  million  more  than  j^r.  LEAHY.  There  is  none  on  this  side. 

"111.";   ^       '          '  the  House-passed  bill  for  the  Federal  xo  follow  what  Senator  Mattinm-y 

On  page  18.  line  7.  strike  '•32,922",  and  In-  payment  to  the  District.  This  is  con-  bas  said,  I  note  that  this  is  now  the  fifth 

sert  "32.953";  sistent  with  the  increase  in  the  author-  year  in  which  the  District  of  Columbia 

On  page  18,  line  8.  strike  "31.953  .  and  j^g^j  pgjjeral  payment  ceiling  enacted  in-  bill  has  come  in  not  only  within  the 

insert  "31.994";                       ",28  829"   and  to  law  in  August  and  the  President's  budget  but  under  the  budget  as  weU.  I 

infert^'$o8  866"                                   "  September  request.  am   glad  to  see  that  precedent  being 

On  page  19,  line  8,  strike  "113.".  and  insert  I  commend  Chairman  D'Am.-vto  and  his  foUowed. 

••112";  subcommittee  for  the  fiscal  restraint  re-  j  yjgjjj  ^ack  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

On  page  19,  line  16,  strike  "114",  and  In-  fleeted  in  this  bill.  It  is  the  first  appro-  j^    D'AMATO    I  yield  back  the  re- 

sert  "113.";  pnations  bill  to  reach  this  floor  tnat  has  ^j,;- jgr  of  mv  time 

on  page  10.  I'ne  18,  strike  "February  1  ,  ^een  consistent  with  the  President's  lat-  ""Thf  PRSomO     OFFICER     (Mr 

and  insert  "April  15";  pet  hnrfcpt  reauest  ^"®      PRESIUIN(j      Oi-l'iL.tK      laor. 

oap«.20,n„=l..lrH.-..5-.»ain«r,  «^'j?,'"'|J^Sri  ask  unantooas  con-  S""T'- .™f,''S.^  °K°n^  SiSSS 

•■'il.  U.  a..  „„  c.  .«.,  ■■m-.  .„<■  ,.-  T!l,'?feSoSa'a?rfhrr/reSSS  SS   J'be^^'S.s^.  Z  ^S, 

«s;';ti  .0. ....  .0.  .„«  -n,...,  „»  sxvrsiS?„KS^."S'ss-s  i^^'^.zv^r^^x'it 

Insert  "116";  printed  in  the  Record.  ™L              /  ^^    „,o,„  „;rf„«H  f«  vu. 

on  page  20,  line  14,  strike  "118",  and  In-  ^here  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 

sert  "117.";                                     ,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as  engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

on  page  20,  line  24,  strike  "119.".  and  In-  ^^^^^5  time. 

^Sn  Dwe  21  line  6  strike  "120  "  and  Insert;  District  of  ColumJ>ia  Subcommittee  The  bUl  was  read  the  third  tlme^ 

_^On  page  21,  line  6,  strike           .  ana  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 

On  page  21.  line  11,  strike  "121.".  and  In-  ^_^_ having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 

sert  "120.";  FY  1982  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  page  21,  line  14,  strike  "122.".  and  In-  -— -—  g^  j^g  ^yj  (u^  4522)  was  passed. 

ftort  "121  **'  '                                                                    oA             \j 

on  page'2l,  line  18,  strike  "123",  and  In- ■ — Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

sert  "122  "•  Outlays  from  prior-year  budg-  j^  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 

On  page"21.  line  23.  strike  "Virginia",  and  et  authority  and  other  ac-  ^^^  passed. 

insert  the  following:  "Virginia,  until  the  ap-  „"°^!2^7.P^'*''rted"ln  Sen'-     """  Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 

^'K^'^er^^tT"-^*"''''  "ate    .:..-!-      -----      0.6       0.5  on  the  table. 

''^n  pa^21,  after  line  23,  insert  the  fol-  Possible    later   requirements:  .jbe  moUon  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 

lowing:                                                                      None — - agreed  to. 

"Sec  123.  Notwithstanding  section  422(7)  „..,—..»_♦/-«  Mr    D'AMATO    Mr    President    I  ask 

L°c^5"7^ra)rthl-'c7t;'\dmfn,^t^°tor"t^^d  ^°,rmSlL^Sr.t?e;     0.6       0.6  unl'lm°or^Snt''[ha?thfsecretary 

The  ^d'mL'^''^^he"RSo°pmrnt  First  budget  resolution  level..    0.6       0.6  of   the   Senate   be   authorized   to   make 

Land  Airency  Shan  be  paid  at  a  rate  estab-  House  level --— -      0.5        0.6  technical  and  clerical  corrections  In  the 

lished  bv  the  Mayor "  President's  March  request.. ..     0.6       0.6  engrossment  of  the  Senate  amendments 

President's  September  request       0. 6        0. 5  .     ^^^  ^^ 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  compli-  District  of  Columbia  .Subcom-  noTT-oTT-iTXTi-  /~>t.ii.wr'irT>    wuVinnf 

ment  the  distinguished  Senator  from  mittee  compared  to:  .^ m  ^^ f.Tc^ nr^^S 

New  York,  the  chairman  of  the  D.C.  First  budget  resolution  level             -0.1  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Appropriations  Committee,  for  his  fine  ?°"'* ''Tfivv:;:;-------;-'  ^         -'oT  ^-  D'AMATO  Mr  President,  I  move 

h^dling  of  the  myriad  reouests  and  ^tf^InU  ^SeS   r^'-    ""  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  "^qu^t         September    re ^g^^^^           gg^   ^  conference  with  t^e 

I  speak  with  some  experience  when  T  ^        — " House  of  RepresentaUves  thereon,  and 
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that  the  (Jhair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  confejees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  nwjtlon  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  i  Officer  (Mr.  Simpson)  ap- 
pointed i<r.  D  Amato,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
PROxMiRE.'and  Mr.  Bumpers  conferees  on 
the  part  of.  the  Senate. 


1 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 


The 
previous 
H.R.  4522 


PR]  iSIDING  < 


OFFICER.  Under  the 
4rder,  lollow^g  disposition  of 
the  Senate  will  now  resiune 
consideration  of  H.R.  4119,  the  Depart- 
Jkgriculture  and  related  agen- 
apprc  priations  for  1982,  which  the 
state  by  title, 
legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


R.  4119)   making  appropriations 
cure.    Rural    Development,    and 
ncles  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
Sedtember   30,    1982,   and   for   other 


(CSFP) 
would  like 


ment 
cies 

clerk  will 
The 

A  blU    (I: 
for    Agrlcu 
Related  Ag 
ending 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
HJl.  4119. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ajsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PR13SIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tb  e  roll. 

The  leg^ative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.    LflAHY. 
unanimous; 


Mr.    President,    I    ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoru^  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  fiscal 
year  1982  Agriculture  appropriations  bill 
in  its  intent  in  regard  to  the 
special  subplemental  food  program  for 
women,  in  ants,  and  children  (WIC) ,  the 
commoditr  supplemental  food  program 
afid  the  food  stamp  program.  I 
to  emphasize  what  I  think  is 
Edready  clearly  expressed  in  the  bill  and 
its  accomi  anying  report. 

WIC 

As  far  a  i  the  WIC  program  is  concern- 
ed, this  bll  provides  sufficient  funding 
to  maintain  a  caseload  of  about  2.2  mil- 
lion persons,  the  participation  level  when 
the  Reaga^  administration  came  into  of- 
is  the  approximate  caseload 
that  was  Supposed  to  have  been  main- 
tained thrpughout  fiscal  year  1981.  Un- 
because  of  threatened  cut- 
the  administration  and  its 
deallocate  funding  during  the 
year,  the  laseload  feU  by  about  200,000 
persons  na  tionwide.  This  should  not  have 
and  the  fimding  provided  by 
intended  to  recLfy  that  situa- 


fortunatel;  r 
backs    by 
failure  to 


happened 
this  bUl  is 
tion. 


(f 


In  the 
cemed  ab<|ut 
agement 
USDA  has 
quired  uncfcr 
maintain 
Its  failure 
already 
benefits  in 
near  shutdown 


qieantime,  I  am  seriously  con- 

the  administration's  man- 

the  WIC  program.  So  far, 

failed  to  put  out  the  funds  re- 

the  continuing  resolution  to 

he  caseload  in  this  program. 

to  provide  sufficient  funds  has 

resulted  in   the  suspension  of 

one  State  for  12  days  and  the 

of  programs  in  several 


other  States.  At  best,  USDA  is  now  send- 
ing out  m.xed  signals  to  the  iJtates  as  to 
what  the  funding  level  of  the  WIC  pro- 
gram Will  be  during  the  period  of  the 
continuing  resolution  and  afterward. 
Ihere  is  a  substantial  possibility  that  the 
WIC  program  is  suffering  additional  In- 
jury at  this  very  moment  and  that  case- 
loads are  again  falling  off. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  designed  for 
women,  infants,  and  children,  for  preg- 
nant women  and  for  postpartum  women 
and  while  this  should  be  obvious  to  OUSB 
and  to  USDA  there  are  no  women  in 
this  country  who  can  determine  their 
time  of  delivery  to  fit  with  the  schedule 
of  OMB. 

I  mention  that  in  the  Chamber  be- 
cause while  that  is  obvious  to  all  of  us 
in  the  Senate  it  certainly  is  not  obvious 
to  OMB  and  I  would  be  glad  to  send  them 
down  pamphlets  from  various  sex  edu- 
cation courses  or  Planned  Parenthood 
or  whatever  to  point  this  to  them  be- 
cause the  WIC  program  is  being  oper- 
ated in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  Congress,  but  Congress  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  express  its  official 
disapproval  since  no  deferral  has  been 
submitted  even  though  privately  and  in- 
directly the  deferral  has  been  put  in 
here. 

That  Congress  strongly  disapproves  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  WIC  program 
is  currently  being  operated  is  clear  from 
a  bipartisan  letter  sent  to  OMB  Direc- 
tor Stockman  on  October  22,  1981.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  22,  1981. 
Hon.  David  Stockman, 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stockman:  We  wish  to  express 
our  urgent  concern  over  the  status  of  fiscal 
year  1983  funding  for  the  Special  Supple- 
mental Feeding  Program  for  Women,  In- 
fants, and  Children  (WIC).  Failure  to 
promptly  provide  funding  appropriated  under 
the  Continrlne  Resolution  (P.L.  97-51)  has 
already  resulted  In  the  suspension  of  WIC 
benefits  for  12  days  in  Delaware,  and  nearly 
closed  programs  down  In  several  other  States. 
We  strongly  urge  you  to  immediately  release 
the  approximately  tl40  million  provided  by 
Congress  to  operate  the  WIC  program  at  cur- 
rent .services  for  the  duration  of  the  Continu- 
ing Resolution. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed its  intention  that  the  WIC  program 
be  funded  to  serve  approximately  the  same 
number  of  persons  in  fiscal  year  1982  as  were 
served  in  fiscal  year  1981.  This  position  has 
been  supported  by  broad  bipartisan  coali- 
tions in  Congress  in  the  budget,  appropria- 
tions, and  authorization  -jrocesses.  The  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Continuing  Resolution 
makes  explicit  the  indent  of  Consr'ss  that 
the  WIC  program  continue  to  operate  with- 
out any  reduction  whatsoever  in  the  caseload 
served  In  fiscal  year  1981.  The  statem.ent  of 
the  managers  accompanying  the  conference 
report  on  the  Continuing  Resolution  pro- 
vides. In  pertinent  part,  as  follows: 


"The  conferees  wish  to  stress  that  th« 
Continuing  Resolution  maintains  the  cur- 
rent levels  of  participation  for  the  Special 
Supplemental  Pood  Program,  known  as 
"WIC",  and  the  Commodity  Supplemental 
Food  Program  (CSFP).  Any  efforts  to  reduce 
funding  allocations  to  the  states,  thereby 
affecting  levels  of  participation,  would  be 
clearly  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution." 

According  to  USDA  officials  only  $50  mil- 
lion has  been  released  thus  far  to  the  States 
to  cover  the  period  of  the  Continuing  Res- 
olution. We  find  this  Information  most  dis- 
tressing. If  not  augmented  quickly,  this 
funding  level  will  result  In  drastic  reduc- 
tions In  the  number  of  needy  women,  In- 
fantj,  and  children  being  served  nationwide. 
We  have  been  told  by  responsible  Federal 
officials  that  at  least  several,  and  possibly 
many.  State  programs  can  be  expected  to 
close  down  altogether  if  additional  funding 
is  not  made  available  before  the  end  of 
October. 

We  would  stress  that  In  determining  the 
appropriate  level  of  funding  to  be  provided 
under  the  Continuing  Resolution,  the  exist- 
ence of  carryover  funds  from  fiscal  year  1981 
should  not  be  considered  as  available  to  the 
States.  USDA  officials  have  repeatedly  in- 
formed us  that  the  exact  whereabouts  and 
levels  of  fiscal  year  1981  carryover  funds 
cannot  be  established  at  this  time  and  will 
not  be  available  until  later  in  the  fiscal  year. 
As  the  experience  in  Delaware  this  month 
shows,  carryover  funds  cannot  be  properly 
and  promptly  reprogramed  to  avert  short- 
falls in  funding  that  occur  from  State  to 
State.  An  assumption  that  carryover  funds 
are  uniformly  available  in  all  States  will 
likely  lead  again  to  funding  crises  in  Indi- 
vidual States. 

WIC  is  an  exceptional  program  that  may 
well  save  more  money  In  future  health  care 
costs  than  any  potential  savings  generated 
by  reductions  in  program  expenditures.  Con- 
gress has  unequivocally  expressed  Its  com- 
plete support  for  the  program.  We  urge  you 
to  assure  that  the  WIC  program  la  funded 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  Intent  of 
Congress 

Sincerely, 
Walter  D.  Huddleston,  Patrick  Leahy, 
Roger  Jepsen,  Joe  Biden.  Carl  D.  Perk- 
ins, Bob  Dole,  Slade  Gorton,  Ernest  P. 
Holllngs.  Thad  Cochran.  Ted  Walss. 
George  MUIer,  Dale  E.  Klldee,  William 
D.  Ford,  Ike  Andrews,  Pat  Williams. 
William  P.  Qoodling,  Arlen  Erdahl. 
John  Ashbrook,  Lawrence  J.  DeNardls, 
Larry  E.  Craig,  James  F.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  letter  makes  clear 
that  the  Congress  intends  the  WIC  pro- 
gram to  be  operated  in  fiscal  year  1982 
without  a  drop  in  the  caseload  served  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  This  can  only  be  done  If 
the  administration  manages  this  pro- 
gram responsibly  by  providing  States  im- 
mediately with  an  amount  of  funding 
that  assures  a  maintenance  of  caseload. 
The  stop  and  start  operating  instructions 
the  States  are  now  receiving  from  USDA 
simply  do  not  allow  a  smooth  and  ef- 
ficient management  of  this  program. 
Benefits  for  tens  of  thousands  of  needy 
women,  infants,  and  children  have  un- 
necessarily been  put  in  jeopardy  by  the 
administration's  uneven  management  of 
this  program. 

CSFP 

H.R.  4119  provides  $30  million  for  the 
CSFP  program.  As  In  the  WIC  program, 
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this  funding  level  requires,  at  a  mini- 
mum, that  the  fiscal  year  1981  caseload— 
about  115,000— will  be  maintained  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  I  am  distressed  that  at 
least  two  CSFP  programs  that  I  am 
aware  of  have  been  directed  by  their 
States  to  cut  caseload  during  the  period 
of  the  continuing  resolution.  This  should 
not  be  happening  now  and  H.R.  4119 
should  assure  that  this  does  not  happen 
later  in  the  year. 

FOOD   stamps 

This  bill  provides  sufficient  funding  to 
assure  that  there  will  be  no  across-the- 
board  benefit  reductions  in  fiscal  1982 
pursuant  to  section  18b  of  the  Food 
sump  Act.  By  providing  $10.3  billion  for 
a  10',4-month  period  only.  Congress  is 
clearlv  indicating  that  supplemental  ap- 
propriations are  expected  in  this  fiscal 
year.  At  a  minimum,  no  benefit  reduction 
should  occur  before  Congress  has  a 
chance  to  consider  supplemental  funding 
needs,  currently  expected  to  be  about 
$900  million. 

In  each  of  the  past  few  years.  Congress 
has  acted  late  in  the  fiscal  year  to  pro- 
vide the  funding  necessary  to  avert 
across-the-board  benefit  reductions. 
Once  again,  the  Secretary  should  not  act 
to  reduce  benefits  unless  there  is  a  clear 
indication  from  Congress  that  such  re- 
ductions are  warranted.  At  this  point  in 
time,  we  are  sending  the  opposite  mes- 
sage: No  benefit  reductions  until  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  address  this  issue  next 
year. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    630 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  by  2.6  per  centum  the 

funds  appropriated  in  the  bill  for  payments 

not  required  by  law) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  pending  question  is 
amendment  No.  620  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattinglt) 
proposes  a  printed  amendment  numbered 
620. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  The  total  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  for  pay- 
ments not  required  by  law  shall  be  reduced 
by  2.6  per  centum:  Provided,  That  the 
amount  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  In  this  Act  for  each  appropriation 
account,  activity  and  project  under  which 
payments  not  required  by  law  are  mad«  may 
not  be  reduced  by  more  than  5  per  centum. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  which  was  calculated  to  save 
some  $380  million  in  an  effort  to  move 
toward  further  fiscal  responsibility.  I 
am  saddened  that  we  did  not  meet  that 
challenge  and  achieve  the  savings.  As 
you  will  recall.  I  had  proposed  a  mere  5- 
percent  average  reduction  in  a  bill  that 
was  some  15  percent  above  our  Sep- 
tember target. 

Undaunted,  however,  by  my  earlier 
disappointment,  I  rise  again  to  offer  my 
colleagues  yet  another  opportunity  to  go 
on  record  in  opposition  to  continued  in- 
creases in  Federal  deficit  spending.  This 
amendment  that  I  offer  provides  another 


chance  for  us  to  chip  away  at  inflation 
and  high  interest  rates,  another  reahstic 
proposal  which  will  allow  us  to  keep  faith 
with  the  expectations  and  hopes  of  the 
American  people. 

I  commend  Senator  Cochran  and  Sen- 
ator Eagleton  who  as  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  respectively 
on  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  have 
made  truly  remarkable  progress  toward 
meeting  our  goals  in  this  bill. 

It  trimmed  something  like  $1.1  billion 
from  the  original  appropriation.  But 
even  this  tremendous  effort  by  them  has 
left  us  some  $512  million,  just  over  one- 
half  billion  dollars,  over  our  target.  This 
figure  represents  about  2.6  percent  of  the 
approximately  $20  billion  in  discretion- 
ary funding,  a  far  cry  from  the  15  per- 
cent which  we  faced  in  the  Interior  bill. 

Yet  I  feel  we  have  a  real  obligation  to 
keep  our  commitment  to  the  people  by 
eliminating  even  this  2.6  percent,  and 
by  realizing  a  $500  million  savings. 

My  amendment  simply  provides  that 
we  lower  funding  of  all  discretionary 
accounts,  activities,  and  projects,  by  the 
average  of  2.6  percent. 

It  further  provides  that  in  reaching 
this  2.6  percent  that  no  one  account 
activity  or  project  would  be  reduced  by 
more  than  6  percent.  Mandated  or  en- 
titlement programs,  such  as  child  nutri- 
tion, are  exempted  from  any  reduction. 
They  will  not  be  impacted  whatsoever. 

Thus  the  amendment  provides  some 
much  needed  flexibility  in  achieving  the 
2.6-percent  average  reduction  while  pro- 
viding us  with  the  means  of  reducing 
deficit  spending  by  striking  over  one- 
half  billion  dollars. 

As  I  said  on  Tuesday,  we  have  made 
a  lot  of  progress  in  our  efforts,  and  we 
have  indeed  raised  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  our  people,  the  American 
people.  We  have  before  us  another 
chance  to  prove  that  we  intend  to  do 
more  than  just  talk  a  good  game  when 
it  comes  to  the  principles  of  fiscal  re- 
straint and  budget  reform. 

I  hope  that  we,  as  Members  of  the 
Senate,  will  adopt  this  amendment  so 
that  we  can  tell  the  people  back  home 
that  we  really  are  committed  to  fighting 
inflation  and  lowering  the  interest  rate. 
I  hope  we  can  show  the  average  citizen 
of  this  land  that  we  have  his  best  inter- 
ests in  mind  and  that  we  are  truly  dedi- 
cated to  fiscal  responsibility. 

We  have  the  means  at  hand,  with  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  to  begin 
keeping  our  promises  of  a  revitalized 
economy  and  increased  opportunities  for 
the  men  and  women  of  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  let  this 
golden  opportunity  slip  through  our 
hands.  Let  us  not  snatch  defeat  from  the 
jaws  of  victory  in  this  effort  to  create 
a  new  beginning  for  our  country. 

I  just  briefly  summarize  that  the 
amendment  provides  for  a  mere  2.u-per- 
cent  average  reduction,  not  an  across- 
the-board  reduction  but  just  an  average 
reduction,  in  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority, that  not  more  than  6  percent  be 
trimmed  from  any  one  activity  or 
account. 


It  is  time  for  us  to  face  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibility, and  it  is  time  to  be  counted. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  and 
I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ihe  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  very  high  regard  and  warm  personal 
friendship  for  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
In  a  very  short  time  hs  has  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  new 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  has  been  a 
conscientious  and  effective  Senator  in 
working  for  implementation  of  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  of  our  new 
President. 

He  and  I  share  a  concern  that  the 
Federal  spending  habits  here  in  Wash- 
ington have  gotten  out  of  hand,  and  that 
this  new  Government  and  this  Senate 
have  a  mandate  from  the  American  peo- 
ple to  change  the  way  the  Grovemment 
has  been  operating  in  order  to  put  the 
Government  on  a  sounder  fiscal  basis,  to 
get  the  budget  under  control,  and  to 
eliminate  spending  for  wasteful  and  in- 
effective Government  programs.  For  his 
efforts  in  assuring  that  this  mandate  is 
cau-ried  out,  he  should  be  congratulated. 

I  regret,  therefore,  that  I  have  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  that  is  being  of- 
fered, not  because  of  the  motivation  be- 
hind it,  because  I  think  that  is  good  and 
I  applaud  that  motivation,  but  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  might  be  implemented 
by  the  administration  in  a  way  that  is 
not  consistent  with  the  Intent  of  this 
Senate,  nor  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  setting  priorities  and  deter- 
mining how  best  to  approach  the  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  funding  that  are  pro- 
vided for  in  this  legislation. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  this  bill  was 
brought  out  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Apnroprat-ons  back  in 
July  at  a  time  when  we  were  able  to  re- 
duce funding  in  this  legislation  to  a 
level  of  $600  million  below  the  President's 
budget  renuest. 

Since  that  time  there  were  new  esti- 
mates made  by  CBO  taking  into  consid- 
eration new  economic  conditions,  and 
we  had  also  the  September  request  from 
the  President  for  additional  cutbacks  in 
discretionary  spending. 

In  response  to  the  President's  reouest, 
our  subcommittee  went  back  to  the  bill 
that  it  had  completed  work  on  in  July 
and  reduced  the  fimd-ntr  o'-ovided  for 
in  the  legislation  bv  an  additional  $1.1 
b-r.ion  in  budget  authority. 

In  doing  so,  virtually  every  nrogram 
and  every  account  In  this  legislation  was 
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mai  ner 
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are  two  or  three  other  aspects 
amendment,    Mr.    President, 
trouble  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
whlch  force  me  to  oppose  the 
One  is  the  provision  that 
exempted  from  this  across- 
2.6   percent  cut  In   funding 
that  are  required  by  law. 
curious  to  know  if  the  Sena- 
jeorgia  could  tell  us  what  ac- 
this  legislation  amount  to  pay- 
are  required  by  law.  There  is 
of  dispute  and  question,  for 
over  child  nutrition  programs, 
lu»ch  programs,  the  women,  in- 
children  nutrition  program, 
food    stamp    proeram,    as    to 
)r  not  these  programs  would 
the  exemption  that  seems 
ided  In  the  amendment  of  the 
rom   Georgia.   Maybe   at   the 
time   or  at  this  time   the 
(jould  tell  us  what  the  intent 
language  is.  If  it  is  an  attempt 
those  programs,  then  it  would 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
but  to  Impose  what  would 
be  the  maximum  cut  man- 
percent  on  all  the  other  pro- 
provided  for  in  this  legislation, 
not,  then  it  gives  the  Secre- 
authority  to,  without  the  re- 
to.  Impose  such  a  drastic  cut 
jrograms  that  have  just  been 
,  the  nutrition  programs  and 
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irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

It  would  be  like  saying  we  ought  not 
to  even  have  a  subcommittee  on  agri- 
cultural appropriations  to  assess, 
through  a  hearing  process  and  review  of 
these  programs,  where  the  money  is 
needed  the  most;  or  where  the  money  is 
being  spent  in  an  effective  manner  and 
where  It  is  not.  We  would  simply  turn 
that  responsibility  over  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  the  administration. 
That  is  what  we  are  here  for. 

I  do  not  think  this  responsibility  ought 
to  be  shirked.  We  ought  to  meet  that 
responsibility.  And,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  that  has 
been  done  by  the  subcommittee  and  b7 
the  full  committee  after  its  careful  re- 
v.ew  of  this  legislation. 

Some  might  say,  "Well,  so  what  If 
we  give  the  Secretary  the  authority? 
Where  is  he  going  to  cut?  It  is  up  to  him, 
he  may  not  cut  every  program  6  per- 
cent." 

Well,  if  some  accoimts  are  exempted 
because  they  amount  to  payments  re- 
quired by  law  or  even  if  it  does  not  re- 
quire exemption  of  those  accounts,  the 
Secretary  could,  for  instance,  go  in  and 
cut  the  ASCS  budget  or  account  by  6 
percent.  That  is  presently  an  $11.5  m  1- 
lion  program.  That  would  be  a  cut  of 
$700,000,  nearly  a  15-percent  reduction 
from  the  level  provided  iast  year. 

There  are  people  employed  in  that  pro- 
gram in  every  county  in  every  State  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  farmers 
and  administering  the  farm  commodity 
programs.  It  would  require  dism  ssal  of 
employees  in  all  of  these  counties  all 
over  the  country  if  such  a  cut  were  im- 
posed. This  program  has  already  been 
cut. 

Another  example  is  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  which  is  providing  serv- 
ices, processing  loan  applications  from 
farmers  for  disaster  benefits  and  for 
operating  loans.  Senators  may  recall 
that  we  hear  a  great  deal  from  those 
who  have  to  make  applications  for 
these  loans  that  the  processing  time  is 
long  and  drawn  out.  And  efforts  have 
been  made,  I  know,  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  other  concerned  Sena- 
tors working  individually,  to  try  to  Im- 
pose upon  the  Department  in  that 
agency  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  move 
quicker  in  processing  those  loans.  Of 
course,  the  difficulty  is  that  there  is 
a  limitation  on  the  number  of  people 
who  can  be  paid  at  the  funding  levels 
that  we  have  for  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, and  that  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems in  processing  these  loan  applica- 
tions. 

But  If  a  farmer  camnot  get  his  loan 
processed  and  get  the  proceeds  in  hand, 
he  cannot  plant  his  crop,  he  is  out  of 
business  for  the  year.  In  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  account,  if  it  is 
reduced  by  6  percent,  as  this  amendment 
would  give  the  Secretary  the  authority 
to  do,  more  than  700  county  office  work- 
ers who  make  and  service  loans  to  farm- 
ers and  other  rural  citizens  would  have 
to  be  dismissed. 


The  Animal  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service  is  funded  now  at  a  level  of  $270.5 
million.  This  is  the  service  that  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting programs  to  protect  the  animal 
and  plant  resources  of  the  Nation  from 
destructive  pests  and  diseases.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  authority 
given  the  Secretary  would  permit  him  to 
reduce  that  level  of  spending  by  $16.2 
million. 

And  how  would  that  affect  the  opera- 
tion of  the  service?  A  new  wave  of  dis- 
missal of  employees  would  occur  and  the 
job  that  this  Congress  has  given  to  that 
service  and  the  mandate  of  the  law  could 
not  be  met. 

Funded  also  in  this  legislation  Is  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  agricul- 
tural research  in  trying  to  improve  the 
productiv.i,y  of  our  agricultural  sector. 
If  this  amendment  were  adopt2d,  the 
Secretary  would  be  given  the  authority 
to  reduce  the  account  for  agricultural 
research  by  $28.4  million,  leaving  in  that 
account  $14  million  less  than  was  avail- 
able last  year.  This  involves  also  research 
on  pesticide  impact,  pest  control,  human 
nutrition,  and  a  wide  range  of  important 
research  activities  that  are  underway 
now. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  the  prob- 
lems that  pests  and  diseases  cause  on 
animal  and  plant  life.  Included  in  this 
legislation  are  funds  to  help  attack  prob- 
lems caused  by  such  ominous  creatures 
as  fire  ants — the  Senator  from  Georgia 
certainly  understands  the  complexity 
and  difficulties  presented  by  this  pest. 
In  the  brucellosis  program  in  the  cattle 
industry,  funding  is  made  available  to 
try  to  control  this  very  damaging  cattle 
disease  that  has  plagued  the  whole  coun- 
try, but  particularly  the  Southeast  for 
decades.  We  are  finally  getting  to  the 
point  where  we  can  see  the  possibility 
of  eradication  and  control.  But  a  6-per- 
cent reduction,  which  is  permitted  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  would  mean  $5.4 
million  cut  from  that  program,  with  no 
hope  of  reaching  the  point  where  we  can 
see  total  control  over  that  problem. 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  program, 
of  course.  Is  in  the  experimental  stage. 
It  has  just  been  put  on  the  books  to 
take  the  place  of  our  disaster  assistance 
program.  A  6-percent  reduction  here 
would  deny  70,000  farmers  across  Amer- 
ica access  to  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
program  and  absolutely  destroy  the  ef- 
fort that  is  being  made  to  provide  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government 
to  those  who  have  been  hit  by  disasters 
on  a  sounder  and  more  predictable  basis 
than  we  had  in  the  past.  We  would  have 
to  change  that  provision  in  the  law  that 
provides  for  disaster  assistance  payments 
to  those  who  do  not  have  access  to  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  payment.  That 
could  even  result  in  more  expense  to  the 
Government  in  many  instances. 

So  every  budget  cut  that  is  recom- 
mended in  this  amendment  across  the 
board  is  not  cost-effective.  This  commit- 
tee has  undertaken  its  responsibilities  in 
a  very  careful  and  deliberate  manner.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  the  savings  that 
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have  been  achieved  in  an  effort  to  sup- 
port and  help  implement  the  economic 
recovery  program. 

To  adopt  this  amendment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent would  certainly  undo  the  careful 
work  that  has  gone  before  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee.  It  would  be  an  abdication  of 
responsibUity  by  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  help  set  priorities,  to  help  insure  that 
the  funding  which  Is  approved  by  this 
Congress  is  spent  doing  those  things  and 
helping  meet  those  needs  which  are  con- 
sidered critical  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. ^       ,,, 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  wiU 
reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  brief.  I  make.  In  essence,  three  basic 
points: 

Point  1,  the  Mattingly  amendment  ab- 
dicates the  role  of  Congress  in  making 
decisions  on  how  funding  should  be 
spent.  If  someone  believes  cuts  should  be 
made,  I  think  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate that  he  suggest  specific  cuts  to  be 
made  in  the  bUl,  be  they  in  the  agri- 
cultural research  portion  of  the  bill,  soil 
conservation  portion,  the  nutrition  por- 
tion, or  wherever.  Then,  of  course,  we 
could  have  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
specifically  targeted  cut. 

Point  2,  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
represents  a  total  obligational  authority 
of  $22.8  billion.  That  $22.8  billion  is  al- 
ready $2.7  billion  below  the  fiscal  year 
1981  funding  level.  It  is  important  to 
emphasize  that.  The  biU  before  us  is  $2.7 
billion  below  the  1981  actually  appropri- 
ated level.  That  in  and  of  itself  is  a  cut 
of  10.6  percent. 

The  bill  before  us  is  also  $1.7  billion 
below  the  March  Reagan  budget,  and 
over  $1  billion  in  budget  authority  below 
the  level  originally  recommended  by  the 
subcommittee. 

To  make  the  picture  complete,  I  guess 
the  only  negative  figure  is  that  the  price 
of  this  bill,  $22.8  billion,  is  about  a  half 
billion  dollars  above  what  I  would  call 
the  Reagan  revised  September  budget 
proposals,  which  have  not  been  embraced 
with  any  great  warmth  in  this  Chamber. 

Point  3,   the   Senate  considered  this 
same  type  of  amendment  when  working 
on  the  Interior  bill  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week.  That  bill,  which  contained  about 
$7.4  billion  in  Federal  funding,  was  $1 
billion    over   the   President's    requested 
September    funding    level,     and     that 
amendment  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  by  every 
rational  analysis  the  spending  in  this  bill 
is  tempered  and  reasonable.  I  repeat  once 
again  that  if  there  are  specific  programs 
that    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Georgia  thinks  are  overfunded,  he  would 
be  better  served,  and  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  would  be  better  served,  if  he  would 


offer  specifically  targeted  amendments 
to  those  line  items  that  he  finds  either 
wasteful  or  excessive.  We  could  then  vote 
on  those  amendments  one  by  one,  and  we 
could  debate  the  policy  implications  of 
such  cuts  as  he  may  propose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  for  his 
comments. 
Let  me  clarify  a  couple  of  points. 
One,  in  saying  that  the  bill  is  not  over 
by  too  much,  the  OMB  figures,  which  are 
lying  on  every  Senator's  desk,  show  that 
the  bill  Is  higher  than  the  administra- 
tion's separate  request  by  over  $1  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $1.1  billion  in 
outlays.  I  just  wanted  to  clarify  that 
point. 

There  is  something  else  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  brought  up.  Everybody  has 
been  watching  television,  reading  news- 
papers, and  listening  to  radios  with  ref- 
erence to  the  policies  pursued  by  the 
Congress  for  several  decades.  I  feel  like 
the  President's  program,  the  program 
supported  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  is  a 
policy  mix  of  helping  to  cure  Inflation 
and  limiting  the  price  Increases. 

Though  I  believe  that  the  new  policies 
are  going  to  succeed,  it  will  be,  If  they 
do  not  succeed,  because  Congress  has  not 
brought  the  budget  under  control. 

Polls  already  show  that  over  60  percent 
of  the  people  of  our  country  favor  giving 
the  President  the  right  he  has  requested 
to  veto  budget  Items  line  by  line.  Con- 
gress is  going  to  fight  every  inch  of  the 
way  against  giving  the  President  that 
power,  saying  that  It  will  curtail  Its  own. 
The  comment  that  we  are  taking  some 
authority  away  from  a  committee  does 
not  have  to  happen  because  we  do  not 
have  to  give  the  President  the  opportu- 
nity to  veto  If  we  do  the  job. 

The  President  could  take  his  case  to 
the  people,  as  he  has  several  times.  A  full 
court  press  on  the  Item  veto  would  be  a 
precise  and  effective  way  to  pick  up  the 
challenge  of  the  big  spenders  In  the  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  believe  the  President  can 
let  the  challenge  go  unanswered,  nor 
would  the  American  people  want  that  to 
happen. 

I  can  understand  2  or  3  days  ago  when 
I  offered  the  amendment  to  cut  5  per- 
cent from  the  Interior  bill  that  that 
seemed  like  a  high  figure  to  some  people. 
But  to  look  at  2.6  percent  I  think  it  is  a 
joke  that  they  would  say  this  would  de- 
stroy programs,  2.6  percent.  That  Is  a 
real  figure,  and  we  are  talking  about  zero 
Impact  on  some  programs. 

Of  course,  examples  can  be  brought 
out  saying  that  a  6-percent  cut  In  some- 
thing might  be  cutting  something  that 
should  not  have  a  6-percent  cut.  This 
does  give  the  latitude  of  zero  to  6  percent 
in  those  programs. 

We  are  not  Impacting  the  nondlscre- 
tlonary  programs  but  only  the  discre- 
tionary programs,  which  are  almost  $20 
billion  out  of  the  total  agricultural  bill. 
I  think  the  American  people  want  to 
know  at  what  point  the  Congress  does 
not  flinch  any  more.  Is  2.6  percent  that 


point?  Or  Is  It  going  to  be  1.6  i>ercent? 
Where  Is  It? 

Today  they  are  going  to  get  a  test.  We 
are  going  to  see  if  2.6  is  the  inflnitestimal 
percentage  where  no  one  will  be  hurt  but 
a  lot  of  people  will  be  helped  because  2.6 
percent  Is  not  a  smoke  screen.  TTie  2.6 
percent  Is  a  small  amount  that  will  really 
make  the  agricultural  bill  a  better  bill 
and  prevent  It  from  the  possible  oppor- 
timlty  of  being  vetoed. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  Senators  who 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  amendment.  I 
think  the  discussion  we  have  had  up  to 
this  point  has  provided  the  Senate  with 
Information  about  the  effect  the  amend- 
ment would  have  in  a  practical  way  on 
some  essential  and  Important  programs 
funded  In  the  legislation.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  outlined  so  well  how 
the  committee  has  brought  to  the  floor 
a  bill  that  is  about  $2.6  billion  less  than 
the  funding  level  for  all  of  these  pro- 
grams last  year— this  fiscal  year.  The 
committee  has  worked  very  hard  to 
Identify  those  programs  and  accounts 
where  savings  could  be  made  without 
jeopardizing  needed  services  or  benefits 
that  are  Included  In  the  legislation.  If 
there  are  additional  savings  that  can  be 
made  In  any  of  these  accounts,  of  course, 
the  bill  Is  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

However,  an  across-the-board  swipe  at 
the  whole  array  of  programs  that  are 
provided  for  In  this  legislation  abso- 
lutely abrogates  the  responsibility  this 
body  has  to  help  determine  spending 
priorities  and  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assltance  ought  to  be  placed, 
where  emphasis  should  be  placed  to  de- 
termine which  programs  are  being  In- 
effectively administered  and  can  be  re- 
duced In  cost,  as  the  committee  has  done. 
Virtually  every  program  and  every  ac- 
coimt  in  this  bill  has  been  reduced  to 
some  extent  or  another  below  prior  fund- 
ing levels. 

The  Senator  could,  of  course,  offer 
suggestions  in  the  form  of  amendments 
on  any  individual  account  and  let  the 
Senate  work  its  will  on  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  a  suCBcient  cut  made  or 
a  reduction  made  in  the  school  lunch 
program,  for  example.  The  Senator  may 
have  seen,  across  the  country,  programs 
that  are  being  shut  down  because  of 
inadequate  funding  that  is  available  to 
continue  them  in  operation  and  the  cost 
per  student  for  school  lunches  having  to 
be  increased  all  over  the  country. 

These  are  decisions  that  are  having 
to  be  made  because  of  reductions  that 
have  already  occurred.  To  come  in  now 
and  give  the  Secretary  the  authority  to 
Impose  a  6-percent  cut  in  the  school 
lunch  program  would  wreak  havoc  on 
the  efforts  being  made  at  the  local  level 
to  provide  lunches  In  the  schools  of  this 
country.  There  are  many  other  examples 
that  have  already  been  indicated,  Mr. 
President,  and  it  Is  not  the  Intention  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  prolong 
the  debate. 

When  I  served  In  the  other  body,  there 
was  always  a  Representative  who  would 
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offer  an  amendment  on  every  appro- 
priations bill  just  before  passage,  cutting 
5  percent!  across  the  board.  It  played 
well  back,  in  his  home  State,  sounded 
good  wheit  he  was  on  the  floor.  But  when 
we  really  ^ot  down  to  seeing  what  would 
be  done,  tiost  Members  decided  that  it 
was  not  appropriate  to  turn  to  the  cul- 
ministration  and  say.  "We  are  going  to 
cut  the  bottom -line  number  by  a  certain 
percent  ahd  let  you  identify  the  pro- 
grams to  pe  cut  even  further  than  the 
Congress  has  cut  it." 

I  am  prepared.  Mr.  President,  to  yield 
back  the  Remainder  of  my  time  and  go 
to  a  vote  ^n  the  amendment  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  ready. 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  oae  more  Senator  (Infr.  Helms) 
who  woula  like  to  speak  on  the  amend- 
ment. He  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quon^. 

The  PRtSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  fclerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  tible  Senator  from  Georgia  on 
hla  amendment.  He  is  a  distinguished 
member  ol  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  ht  is  known  for  his  sound  judg- 
ment in  economic  matters  and  others. 
Mr.  President,  it  seem3  to  me  that  the 
question  before  us  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  support  the  President's  most 
recent  budget  figures  or  support  the 
much  higher  spending  proposal  reported 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. T 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  our  able 
colleagues  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  think  they  know  that.  But  I 
must  say  ^lat  I  am  a  bit  disappointed 
that  the  cbmmittee  decided,  in  its  wis- 
dom, to  ekceed  the  President's  lastest 
budget  request  and  exceed  it  by  some- 
thing like  a  half-billion  dollars,  if  my 
arithmetic  is  correct.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Matti^ly  amendment  is  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  I  cannot  support 
this  bill.     , 

It  is  my  I  information  that  the  distin- 
guished committee  even  tacked  on 
additional  (spending  over  and  above  the 
amounts  piissed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. |The  House  bill  Itself  was  al- 
ready higher  than  the  request  by  the 
President  0n  September  24. 

Having  ^id  all  that.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  many  of  the 
programs   jwhich   may   be   slightly   re- 


duced as  a 


result  of  Senator  Maitihglt's 


amendment  are  programs  which  I  favor. 
However,  ]  believe  that  our  overriding 
concern  tdday  must  be  to  reduce,  at 
every  poss  ble  point,  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

If  we  ar^  to  stay  on  course  with  the 
President's  program  for  economic 
growth  anil  reduced  Federal  spending, 
we  simply  must  make  significant  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  spending  because  the 
alternative  [is  an  invitation  to  exacer- 
bate the  eci  inomic  difQculties  we  are  now 


experiencing  and  which  are  themselves 
the  result  of  years  of  unrestrained 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which  in  turn  produced  a  trillion  dollar 
debt  that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
are  shouldering  today. 

Never  a  day  passes  that  one  one  or 
more  delegations  from  my  State  come 
to  me  and  say.  "We  must  do  something 
about  this  economy." 

I  say.  "Pine.  What  do  yoc  suggest?" 

I  receive  all  sorts  of  suggestions,  but, 
generally  speaking,  most  citizens  realize 
that  unless  there  is  a  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral spending  sufOcient  to  send  a  clear 
signal  that  we  are  truly  headed  toward  a 
balanced  budget,  the  interest  rates  are 
not  going  to  come  down. 

And  unless  the  interest  rates  come 
down,  we  are  not  going  to  get  this  coun- 
try moving  again.  Unless  we  get  the 
country  moving  again,  productivity  is 
going  to  remcdn  at  a  very  low  level,  and 
unemployment  will  continue  to  rise.  So 
we  have  an  economic  situation  In  which 
the  dog  is  chasing  its  tall. 

There  is  no  easy  way,  no  Instant  way 
out  of  the  economic  dilemma  that  this 
Government  faces  and,  consequently,  the 
American  pet^le  face. 

We  simply  must  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing and  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  bite 
the  bullet  and  vote  to  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing all  along  the  line.  Otherwise,  there 
is  no  hope  that  I  can  see  for  getting  this 
Nation  stabilized. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
reiterate  that  unless  the  Mattingly 
Amendment  is  approved,  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  vote  for  this  bill  on  final 
passage.  I  may  be  the  only  Senator  to 
take  this  position.  I  may  be  misunder- 
stood, but  if  we  are  serious  about  cutting 
Federal  spending  and  balancing  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  we  must  be  prepared  to  cast 
the  diflBcult  votes  necessary  to  achieve 
and  maintain  economic  stability. 

The  across-the-board  reduction  pro- 
posed in  and  by  the  amendment  of  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  de- 
termine the  exact  distribution  of  this 
reduction  in  appropriations.  As  I  imder- 
stand  his  amendment  he  is  exempting 
the  entitlement  programs.  The  ceiling 
on  Individual  cuts  within  specific  ac- 
counts, projects,  or  activities  will  guar- 
antee that  no  program  will  suffer  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  reductions  to 
be  made. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  approach 
reduces  the  actual  appropriations  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  stay  within 
the  budget  request  of  September  24.  Un- 
like previous,  similar  across-the-board 
proposals,  the  reduction  in  appropria- 
tions as  contemplated  by  Senator  Mat- 
tingly is  not  held  in  reserve  but  rather 
withheld  altogether  from  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  this  is  not  correct? 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  offering  it. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  other  Senators  who  want  to  be 
heard  on  the  amendment  and  this  Sena- 
tor is  prepared  to  go  to  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLES),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schkitt)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop), 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would  vote 
"yea,"  and,  I  further  annoimce  that.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hattield)  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersev  (Mr.  BR^DLET) , 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKT).  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pfll)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner)  .  Are  there  anv  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  51.  as  follows: 


(Bollcall  Vote  No. 

344  Leg.l 

YEAS— 32 

Arnntrong 

Eart 

Moynlhan 

Baker 

Gam 

Miirkowskl 

Bentaen 

Gorton 

Percy 

Boschwltz 

Havakawa 

Pro'inlre 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Quayle 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Rnth 

Cannon 

Kasten 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Dan  forth 

Lugar 

Tower 

DeConclnt 

MRtMnely 

T»onga« 

Denton 

McClure 
NAYS— 61 

Warner 

Abilnor 

E'on 

Matsunaga 

Andrewi 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

P.tden 

G-^ssley 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hart 

Packwood 

BrmDers 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Burdlck 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Ctutfee 

Helnx 

PanHolph 

Chllea 

Huddleston 

RIegle 

fochpan 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Jen<i€n 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Sasaer 

Dl»011 

Kascebaum 

Specter 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Dometn'cl 

Leahy 

Stennle 

Durenberger 

Levin 

Stevens 

EagleCon 

Long 
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NOT  VOTINO — 17 

Bradlsy  Hollings  £5^™'"  ^ 

Bvrd.  Robert  C.  JacUon  ^."j^"** 

bols  MaihlAS  Wailcp 

Oodwater  Melcher  Weicker 

SStch  NlcUes  Zorlnaky 

Hatfield  Pell 

So  Mr.  Mattingly's  am-ndment  (No. 
620)  was  rejected. 

Mr  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

&ffr66(l  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  pleased  I  was  to  see  the  Senate 
act  responsibly  in  turning  down  what  l 
thought  was  a  most  unreasonable  amend- 
ment just  offered.  ^    ^.        v. 

I  am  somewhat  distressed,  though, 
when  I  recognize  that  the  vote  was  as 
close  as  It  was.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  U.S.  Senate  as  a  total 
group  may  not  be  getting  the  message. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  two  stories  that  appeared  in  the 
Lincoln  Star  on  October  12  of  this  year. 
The  first  item  is  headlined  "Farm  Parity 
Ratio  Falls  to  the  Lowest  Point  in  48 
Years." 

The  farm  parity  ratio  fell  to  Its  lowest 
point  In  48  years  In  September.  The  Index  by 
which  farmers  measure  their  Income  and 
buying  power  against  their  prosperity  In  the 
"good  old  days"  '>f  1910  to  1914  stood  at  Its 
lowest  point  since  April  1933,  In  the  height 
of  the  Great  Depression. 

Likewise,  on  the  same  page  of  the  same 
newspaper  of  the  same  date,  under  the 
headline,  "Beef  Processor  Says  Cattle 
Industry  Faces  Darkest  Days,  Changes." 

There  are  some  dark  days  ahead  for  the 
cattle  industry,  according  to  Gerald  "Bud" 
Pearson,  retiring  he  id  of  the  Spencer  Beef 
Division  of  Land  O'Lakes  Inc. 

Pearson  said  In  an  Interview  that  many 
segments  of  the  cattle  industry  will  experi- 
ence losses  In  five  of  the  seven  years  between 
1979  and  1985. 

Mr.  President,  still  another  story 
printed  in  the  Friday.  October  30,  New 
York  Times  by  Seth  S.  King.  The  head- 
line, "Recession  Hitting  Town  in  Nebras- 
ka, Farm  Price  Drop,  Interest.  Rise  and 
Federal  Aid  Cut  Mean  Job  Layoffs  in 
Beatrice." 

Bfatricb.  Neb — This  normally  prosperous 
town  of  13,000,  depending  for  its  well-being 
on  a  cluster  of  small  Industries  and  the 
skilled  farmers  In  this  southeastern  corner 
of  Nebraska.  Is  already  feeling  the  dual  pres- 
sures of  Federal  budget  cuts  and  a  recession 
that  began  here  three  months  ago. 

On  down  in  the  story,  it  says  what 
rank  and  file  people  in  Nebraska  are  say- 
ing louder  and  clearer  today  than  they 
have  ever  said  before.  The  subheadline, 
Mr.  President,  I  think  highlights  this: 
"Cut  Taxes  Too  Much." 

"The  President  cut  taxes  too  much,"  he 
said.  "For  the  average  guy  whose  working 
here.  It's  minimal.  It's  not  going  to  do  us  any 
good  here  for  a  long  time  and  it's  delaying 
getting  that  deficit  down." 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 


remarks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  three  newspaper  stories  that  I  have 
referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
the  order  that  I  addressed  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFiCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
realize  and  recognize  that,  generally 
speaking,  a  meat  ax  approach  to  the  dif- 
ficulties that  we  have  with  the  Federal 
budget  simply  WiU  not  work.  I  think  we 
all  know  and  recognize  that  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  back  on  track  once 
again,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  with 
a  twofold  approach. 

First.  Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make  additional  reductions  in 
spending.  I  think  that  is  a  for  gone  con- 
clusion, and  I  suspect  that  overwhelm- 
ingly the  Members  of  this  body  support 
that  concept. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  also  going 
to  have  to  do  something  else.  We  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  at  least  make  some 
changes  in  the  massive  tax  cut  that  was 
enacted  by  this  body  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
a  few  short  weeks  ago. 

We  seem  to  be  forgetting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  balancing  a  budget  you 
have  to  look  at  two  sides:  You  have  to 
look  at  the  expenditure  side,  naturally, 
but  you  also  have  to  look  at  the  income 
side  of  the  budget. 

If  it  is  true,  as  I  th  nk  it  is.  we  are 
never  going  to  get  the  economy  back  on 
track,  we  are  never  going  to  have  a 
chance  of  licking  inflation,  and  we  are 
certainly  not  going  to  see  any  long- 
range,  significant  drop  in  long-term  in- 
terest rates  until  we  have  a  chance  of 
balancing  the  Federal  budget  at  a  time 
certain. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
PS  w»  continue  to  d  scuss  the  farm  bill 
that  has  already  been  emasculated,  we 
vv.n  reject  any  further  attempts  to  make 
reductions,  as  we  have  with  the  vote  just 
taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Beep  Processor  Sats  Cattle  Industry 

Faces  Dark  Days.  Chances 

(By  Ann  Toner) 

There  are  some  dark  days  ahpad  for  the 

cattle  industry,  according  to  Gerald  "Bud  " 

Pearson,  retiring  head  of  the  Spencer  Beef 

Division  of  Land  O'Lakes  Inc. 

Pearson  said  in  an  interview  that  many 
segments  of  the  cattle  Industry  will  experi- 
ence losses  in  five  of  the  seven  years  between 
1979  and  1985. 

The  cattle  Industry  has  traditionally  had 
ups  and  downs,  but  never  before  has  It  ex- 
perienced such  an  extended  period  of  un- 
profitablUty.  he  said.  Rather  than  sitting 
back  and  hoping  that  the  next  year  will  be 
better.  Pearson  believes  all  segments  of  the 
beef  cattle  Industry  should  be  figuring  out 
how  to  cope  with  declining  beef  Industry 
and  the  problems  of  a  mature  or  aging  rather 
than  a  growing  Industry. 

High  Interest  rates  and  Inflation  are  the 
twin  nooses  around  the  cattle  industry's 
neck,  he  said.  Continuing  losses  In  the  cattle 
industry  have  caused  many  cattlemen  to  de- 
plete  their   reserve   capital,   leading   to   an 


unprecedented  amount  of  borrowing,  and  at 
record  or  near  record  interest  rates. 

While  land  values  have  Increased  enough 
for  most  cattlemen  to  maintain  their  net 
worth,  and  provide  a  base  for  borrowing,  the 
toUl  Interest  cost  of  raising  a  steer  from 
conception  to  consumption  Is  too  much  for 
the  beef  producer  to  absorb  and  still  produce 
beef  at  a  profit,  Pearson  said.  Assuming  that 
a  commercial  beef  cow  is  worth  $700,  the  pro- 
ducer could  have  as  much  as  $150  In  interest 
charges  Invested  In  the  production  of  a  calf 
from  the  time  the  cow  Is  bred  until  the  calf 
Is  weaned  from  the  cow. 

The  feedlot  operator  or  farmer  feeder  who 
buys  a  calf  after  weaning  and  raises  It  to 
slaughter  weight  pays  as  much  as  another 
$100  In  Interest  costs,  he  said.  This  Includes 
the  cost  of  the  calf  and  a  portion  of  the  feed 
cost,  bringing  the  Interest  charges  against  a 
beef  steer  to  $250  or  about  20  cents  a  pound 
live  weight.  That  translates  to  35  cents  per 
pound  of  carcass  weight,  and  40-70  cents  per 
pound  of  retaU  cut. 

Adding  to  beef  Industry  woes  is  the  state 
of  the  economy.  Inflation  and  Interest  rates 
are  cutting  into  the  amount  of  discretionary 
dollars  consumers  have  to  spend — that's  the 
money  consumers  have  left  over  after  they 
pay  for  the  necessities,  Pearson  said. 

Consumers  used  to  spend  2  6  percent  of 
their  discretionary  dollars  buying  beef,  but 
they  have  recently  cut  their  purchases  back 
to  2  2  percent.  Each  10th  of  a  percent  reduc- 
tion In  disposable  Income  spent  for  beef 
means  $3  per  hundredweight  less  In  demand 
to  those  who  raised  and  fed  that  beef,  he 
said. 

Consumers  say  they  are  buying  less  beef, 
but  that  Isn't  quite  true  because  they  con- 
tinue to  consume  all  of  the  beef  offered  for 
sale  m  this  country.  Pearson  said  Because 
of  the  cows  on  farms  and  ranches  and  the 
cattle  In  the  beef  pipeline,  consumers  will 
actually  be  eating  more  beef  In  the  next  three 
years  than  they  have  In  the  past  three  years, 
he  said.  The  catch  Is  the  price  at  which 
consumers  will  be  willing  to  buy  beef.  If 
prices  remain  unprofitable,  the  cattle  indus- 
try will  eventually  cut  their  production  In 
the  future,  he  predicted. 

If  the  beef  industry  remains  unprofitable, 
Pearson  said  millions  of  acres  of  grassland 
could  be  plowed  up  and  converted  to  mar- 
ginal cropland.  The  cultivation  of  such  high- 
ly erodlble  land  could,  in  turn,  render  that 
land  unproductive  In  60  years  through  the 
erosion  of  tonsoll.  "The  cow  Is  a  good  con- 
verter of  solar  energy."  said  Pearson  "She 
harvests  grass  like  a  combine  harvests 
grain." 

In  order  for  beef  to  regain  Its  lost  prestige 
and  popularity  with  consumers,  Pearson  be- 
lieves the  Industry  must  become  more  re- 
sponsive to  their  demand  for  lean,  palatable 
beef  at  a  reasonable  price.  This  means  breed- 
ing more  uniformity  into  beef  animals  to 
produce  a  longer,  leaner  carcass  on  less 
grain.  Proposed  changes  In  beef  grades  would 
encourage  leaner  choice-grading  carcasses, 
he  said. 

But  Pearson  Is  also  a  firm  believer  In  beef 
promotion.  The  cattle  Indastry  needs  to  sell 
consumers  on  the  nutritional  values  of  lu 
nroduc'B  as  the  pork  and  poultry  Industries 
have  done,  he  said.  He  suggests  the  best 
way  to  do  It  Is  to  capture  a  little  of  the  ro- 
mance and  elamoiir  of  cowboys  Interwoven 
with  the  beef  Industry  and  sell  that  along 
with  the  steaks,  roasts  and  hamburger. 

"Beef  carries  the  rest  of  the  meat  counter 
In  most  supermarkets."  he  said.  "We  need 
to  work  more  closely  with  the  chain  stores 
on  selling  beef.  If  sales  continue  to  shrink. 
It  has  to  hurt  them  too.  A  healthy  beef  In- 
dustry Is  In  the  best  interesU  of  all." 
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Ratio  Falls  to  Lowxst 
Point  in  48  Yeabs 
(By  Ann  Toner) 
The  farin  parity  ratio  fell   to  Its  lowest 
point  in  4  8  yeara  In  September.  The  Index 
by  which  larmers  measure  their  Income  and 
buying  pc  i-er  against  their  prosperity  In  the 
Uays"  of  1910  to  1914  stood  at  Its 
lowest  point  since  April  1933.  In  the  height 
of  the  Ores  t  Depression. 

Parity  hasn't  been  over  100  percent  of  the 
1910-14  ba^  years  since  August  1973.  when 
1  jabove  100  for  the  first  time  since 
War.  The  Index  hasn't  been  above 
the  80-mailc  since  1974,  and  was  last  in  the 
70s  since  ld79. 
This  modt  recent  drop  In  parity  has  been 
to  lower  prices  for  corn,  cattle, 
potatoes  and  oranges.  Higher 
oallk,  eggs,  peaches,  tobacco  and 
apples  wersn't  enough  to  offset  the  figures 
and  prevea  t  the  decline.  None  of  the  com- 
mon agricultural  crops  or  livestock  figured 
Into  the  In  lez  sold  for  100  percent  to  parity. 
Lemons  i  ?ere  close  at  98  percent  of  parity, 
but  corn  vias  51  percent  and  soybeans  were 
;  of  parity.  But  If  you  think  that's 
bad,  consider  the  plight  of  the  lime  produc- 
er who  rei  elved  22  oercent  of  parity — up 
from  1  percent  of  parity  the  previous  month. 
»n  interesting  development  on 
mport-export  front.  Imports  of 
beef  Into  tie  United  States  In  1981  are  ex- 
pected to  tB  down  13  percent  from  last  year 
to  total  about  1.2  billion  nounds. 

At  the  biglnnlng  of  the  year,  USDA  estl- 
beef  Imports  pegged  at  1.46  bil- 
lion pound! ;,  but  the  estimate  has  be?n  low- 
ered each  ([uarter  as  Imports  have  come  In 
under  estimate.  Shipments  from  the  United 
States'  big  [est  foreign  beef  supplier.  Aus- 
dlsrupted  In  recent  months,  in 
the  flap  o^er  possible  adulteration  of  the 
beef  with  hi  )rse  or  kangaroo  meat. 

The  United  States  Imports  about  7  per- 
cent of  th(  beef  it  consumes.  Most  of  the 
Imported  beef  Is  lean,  grass-fed  beef  that 
Is  usually  |  ;round  Into  hamburger  or  proc- 
essed Into  0  ;her  ground  meat  products. 

U.S.  meal  exports  are  up  substantially  for 
at  least  th!  first  seven  months  of  1981 — a 
whopping  i3  percent  in  tonnage  and  41 
percent  Inci  ease  In  the  dollar  value. 

During  that  period  some  353.7  million 
pounds  of  -ed  meat  were  exported,  accord- 
ing to  the  1  r.S.  Meat  Export  Federation.  This 
includes  19: '.5  million  pounds  of  beef  worth 
an  estimate  1  $169.6  million;  a  157  percent  In- 
crease In  vdlume;  and  142.9  million  pounds 
of  pork  won  h  $175  4  million. 

Major  bfef  importers  included  Greece, 
100  million  pounds,  up  33  percent;  Japan, 
51  million  sounds,  up  22  percent;  Canada, 
10.5  million  pounds,  up  92  percent;  the  Ba- 
hamas, 3.7  lalUlon  pounds,  down  14  percent; 
and  Mexico  2.4  million  pounds,  up  69  per- 
cent 
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are  up  33  percent  in  volume 
In  dollar  value.  Major  Im- 
Japan.  72.2  million  povinds, 
Mexico,  18.9  million  pounds, 
Canada,  15.3  million  pounds. 
It;    Dominican    Republic.    10 
up  133  percent;   and  Vene- 
lon  pounds,  up  11  percent. 
States     also     exported     271 
of  variety  meats. 
Plans  To  Extend  Ag  Computer 

CAPABiLrrres 
soon  will  be  able  to  extend  Its 
computer   capabilities   through 
!  new  North  Central  Computer 
Madison.  Wis. 

of  the  North  Central  Computer 
"  extend  the  use  of  AQNET  by 


wll 


sharing  computer  progrtuns  and  undertak- 
Ine  nro'ects  which  previously  have  been  too 
costly  for  a  single  state  to  accomplish,"  Ken 
Bolen,  assistant  director  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, said. 

Nebraska  has  been  one  of  the  leading  states 
In  computer  networks  since  the  development 
of  AONET,  the  agricultural  computer  net- 
work that  originated  In  Nebraska  and  serves 
all  Nebraska  counties. 

The  computer  Institute,  expected  to  be  In 
full  operation  early  next  year,  will  relate 
directly  to  the  needs  of  land  grant  univer- 
sities as  they  conduct  research,  extension 
and  teaching  activities.  Software  develop- 
ment and  standards  for  software  will  be  Im- 
portant objectives  of  the  Institute  which 
will  be  beneficial  to  farmers  and  ranchers. 
The  Institute  also  will  provide  newsletters 
and  service  training  opportunities  fo  staff 
development. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  30,  1981] 

Recession  Hiitinc  Town  :n  Nebraska 

(By  Seth  S.King) 

Beatrice.  Neb. — This  normally  prosperous 
town  of  13,000,  depending  for  Its  well-being 
on  a  cluster  of  small  Industries  and  the 
skilled  farmers  in  this  southeastern  corner 
of  Nebraska,  Is  already  feeling  the  dual  pres- 
sures of  Federal  budget  cuts  and  a  recession 
that  b;gan  here  three  months  ago. 

Beatrice  officials,  now  facing  a  loss  of  some 
or  all  of  Its  Federal  revenve  sharing  money 
as  well  as  the  Federal  funds  they  depend  on 
for  special  education  programs,  can  see  no 
Immediate   way   to  replace  this  income. 

Falling  farm  prices  combined  with  rising 
Interest  rates  have  s'opped  housing  con- 
struction and  sales  as  well  as  the  sale  of  al- 
most all  retail  Items  except  food  and 
clothing. 

Although  two  small  nonfarm  Industrie-  In 
Beatrice  are  still  producing  at  a  normal 
pace,  the  town's  other  two  major  employers, 
which  make  farm  equipment,  are  either  lay- 
ing off  workers  or  reducin?  shifts. 

What  Is  happening  In  Beatrice  Is  being 
repeated  In  scores  of  other  small  communi- 
ties In  the  corn  and  wheat  belts  of  the  Mld- 
d'e  West  where  the  economy  Is  largely  based 
on  sales  to  the  nearby  farmers. 

LAST   TWO    recessions    NO    PROBLEM 

These  communities  escaped  the  last  two 
recessions  because  farm  prices  were  un- 
us-ally  high  and  spending  by  farmers  was 
uninhibited. 

Larry  D.  McKee.  president  of  the  Beatrice 
Glass  Company  and  the  town's  Mayor,  said 
recently,  "The  recession  of  1974  and  75  and 
evpn  the  little  one  the  economists  said  we 
had  last   year.   Just  didn't  get   to  Beatrice. 

"But  we're  really  feelln?  tMs  one  already. 
Our  people,  a  third  of  them  depending  on 
local  payrolls,  are  really  being  squeezed  In 
the  pocketbook.  So  Is  the  city  government, 
with  what  you'd  have  to  say  are  modest  but. 
for  us,  real  painful  cuts  In  Federal  money." 

Even  so,  Mr.  McKee  said,  mast  Beatrice 
residents  would  aeree  with  him  that  these 
Federal  bu-lget  reductions  were  needed  and 
Ion?  overdue. 

"I  thlnV;  the  President  had  to  cut  our 
social  programs."  he  said.  "We  were  much  to 
denendent  on  them,  and  we  know  that  the 
only  way  those  crippling  Interest  rates  will 
come  down  Is  to  cut  the  Federal  deficit." 

The  thing  that  Is  troubling  him  most,  Mr 
McKee  said.  Is  his  doubt  that  Mr.  Reagan  or 
anyone  else  can  get  the  economy  turned 
around  In  a  reasonable  time. 

CUT  TAXES  TOO  MUCH,  HE  SATS 

"The  President  cut  taxes  too  much,"  he 
said.  "For  the  average  guy  whose  working 
here,  It's  minimal.  It's  not  going  to  do  us 


any  good  here  for  a  long  time  and  It's  delay- 
ing getting  that  deficit  down." 

Beatrice  functioned  lest  year  with  $123,- 
000  In  Federal  revenue  sharing  money.  This 
year,  before  the  Reagan  budget-cutters  began 
eyeing  the  revenue  sharing  program,  the  city 
was  expecting  $135,000.  Now  city  leaders  are 
uncertain  about  how  much.  If  any,  of  this 
they  win  get.  The  community  Is  still  using 
$800,000  In  Federal  housing  funds  to  reha- 
bilitate substandard  housing,  but  officials 
do  not  know  whether  they  will  get  the  rest 
of  their  Federal  allocation  to  complete  this 
program.  New  cuts  In  Federal  education 
funds  have  resulted  In  the  dismissal  of 
several  teachers  and  a  sharp  cutback  In 
school  lunches. 

Welfare  officials  In  Oage  County  (popula- 
tion 22.000,  Including  Beatrice)  have  Just 
terminated  the  cases  of  25  families  of  their 
170  receiving  Aid  to  Families  of  Dependent 
Children,  because  the  heads  of  the  families 
were  earning  too  much  under  the  new 
regulations. 

While  the  loss  of  $120,000  might  not  seem 
much,  Mr.  McKee  said.  It  would  hit  Beatrice 
particularly  hard  because  the  city  govern- 
ment had  been  using  these  funds  to  cover 
operating  expenses. 

"The  problem  we  have  is  that  there  Is  no 
Immediate  way  to  replace  that  money  our- 
selves." he  said. 

STATE  LAW  LIMTTS  TAX  RISE 

Beatrice,  like  other  towns  of  Its  size  In 
Nebraska,  Is  limited  by  state  law  to  a  7  per- 
cent annual  rise  In  revenue  from  property 
taxes.  The  town  gets  some  funds  for  educa- 
tion from  the  state.  But  Nebraska's  Income 
tax  Is  based  on  15  percent  of  the  Federed 
taxes  Nebraskans  pay.  So  state  revenues  will 
also  be  reduced  by  the  Federal  tax  cut. 

This,  officials  said,  leaves  the  town  facing 
the  possibility  of  having  to  make  further 
cuts  In  Its  small  police  and  flreflghtlng  forces 
and  putting  off  some  maintenance  programs. 

But  the  town's  most  nr'.ssln"  nee'^.s  are  a 
rise  In  farm  prices  and  lower  Interest  rates 
to  perk  up  business,  according  to  Harold 
Deltemeyer,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Beatrice. 

"People's  Income  Just  isn't  keeping  up  with 
inflation,"  he  said.  "We  basically  depend  on 
how  well  the  farmers  are  doing  and  how 
much  they  are  buying  from  Beatrice  mer- 
chants. When  you  add  those  high  interest 
ra'es  to  a  big  drop  In  farm  Income,  you  see 
real  estate  dying,  retail  sales  slowing  down, 
and  the  big  Items,  like  automobiles  and  farm 
Implements,  stop  dead." 

Mr.  Deltemeyer  said  he  believed  there  was 
still  a  basic  strength  In  the  local  economy 
and  that  Beatrice  would  somehow  manage. 

"I'm  a  great  believer  In  Reagan's  philoso- 
phy and  In  what  he's  tried  to  do,"  he  said. 
"We  know  things  can't  be  turned  around 
overnight.  We  Just  hope  It  won't  take  too 
long." 

But  if  Mr.  Reagan  cannot  persuade  Con- 
gress to  reduce  social  programs  farther.  Mr. 
Deltemeyer  said,  then  he  should  seek  some 
more  "flexibility"  in  taxing. 

"I  think  there  are  other  o'aces  he  can  eo, 
like  higher  excise  taxes  and  I  wouldn't  want 
to  postpone  the  July  1  cut  In  Income  taxes," 
he  said.  "And  while  people  here  want  a 
strong  defense,  a  lot  of  us  think  that  If 
there's  no  other  way  to  cut  the  Federal  debt, 
then  the  President  should  cut  back  on  de- 
fense spending." 

Mr.  McKee  said  that  he  believed  Beatrice, 
and  other  small  towns  like  it.  could  weather 
the  current  slowdown  without  too  much  pain 
If  It  did  not  last  too  long. 

"Our  people  say  they  are  ready  to  do  with 
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v-«,nHT,»   inflation    and  the  fobeicn  AcnicuLTtme  sa.ncT  I  am  troubled  by  the  discrepancy  be- 

'^tlilj  t'Lrn"U'^^?nraA'l?"h^  ^  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  orig-  ^^^  ?>«  K%-/,re%U"tSeTon°'^ 
^ut  I'm  not  sure  they'll  still  feel  that  way  ^     ,j     ^tended  to  offer  an  amendment  the  FAS  budget  and  hope  that  the  con- 
when  there  really  Is  leas,  as  It  loolcs  like  there  ^^  ly              ^^^^  increased  the  Foreign  ference  committee  will  give  every  con- 
will  be."  Agricultural   Service    (PAS)    budget   by  f ''^"a"""  *°  «^«  ^P^J^^^f/ ^J  ^Jf"?: 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen-  $4^363.000.  My  intention  was  to  restore  '"/„^1  !fP°':^,"^f,^,\,         °'  ^^  *" 
atOT  from  Montana.  the  funding  of  PAS  to  the  level  orlg-  promoting  these  exports, 
ator  "^"L**;";              ^o  „,  inaiiy  proposed  by  the   administration  The  money  we  appropriate  for  F^ 
OT  AMENDMssT  Ha  sM  and   recoinmended   by    the   Agriculture  is  one  of  the  wisest  investments  the  Ped- 
^'S^^oftre^'nd    ajp"r?,r.ed^^^  ipJrop^Sns   Subcommittee   prior   to  eral  Government  makes.  The  mission  of 
Foreign  Agr^cuuurai  s'^Vvire  be  rsed  for  the  latest  round  of  budget  revisions.  the  Foreign   Agricultural   Service   Is  to 
marklt  development  in  foreign  countries)  ,^     j^^  brinR  the  help  American  agriculture  by  maintaln- 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an  pA^'^dget'  into  Tine  with  the  figure  ^"/,.,^"J  "^"^^^^^^^^^ 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its  ^^^^  ^as  already  been  approved  in  the  ^fj^^jj^^^^'  the  U5   wonoi^ 
Immediate  consideration.  House.  ,                    ,*      «  _„„.,_♦„ 
The     PRESIDING     OFTICER.     The  ^  ^^  ,  ^^rong  believer  in  the  Impor-  M^  ye^r  jlo"«^'.y-j^;,^^';  -^^  '^^ 
amendment  will  be  stated.  ^^ee  of  agricultural  exports.  By  Improv-  ^,^^Jf*  aKe'J?  ov^r  Jis  biUic^.  to  fi^ 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows.  ,^^  ^^e  already  sterling  record  of  agn-  ^''jearTgSl.  the^e  tS'ls  are  forecast 
The  senator  from  Montana  (Mr^BATTcrs).  cultural  trade  surpluses,  we  benefit  our  ■                                          j          ^^ 
for  himseu,  Mr.  bentsen.  Mr.  hatakawa  farmers  through  higher  and  more  stab  e  "T*  '  yet  ^e  investment  the  Federal 
and    Mr.    Leaht,    proposes    an    unprinted  ^         ^^^  ^g  benefit  OUr  bal-  "ItJrnmPnt  mak^^n  mV^ 
amendment  numbered  551.  ^^,,  „,  P,,e  and  our  economy  generally.  ^^^^^^^^  "J*^^  iSe  te"S  oflS- 
Mr.   BAUCUS.   Mr.  President.  I   ask  j  therefore,  am  most  Interested  in  the  ^^^^   ^j  ^j^^  ^^^   ^j  quj.  agricultural 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading  market  development  portion  of  the  FAS  g^ports 

of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  budget.  Without  losing  sipht  of  my  m-  j^   President   I  ask  unanimous  cwi- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  ^g^tion  to  increase  the  total  FAS  budget,  -gjf  that  the  following  teble  showing 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  i  shall  modify  my  original  amendment.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  agricultural  exports  and 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:       '  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  at  the  market    development    expenditures    of 

On  page  47.  line  16.  strike  out  the  period  ^^y^  simply  directs  FAS  to  fund  expert  principal  competing  countries  be  printed 

and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  market  development  at  a  minimum  of  ..     ^^    record  at  this  time. 

following:   "Proilded  /urfher.  That  not  less  *oj  o  million   This  Is  onlv  $800,000  above  Z^         ^.           ^    „K4^fi«„     tv.-   faWp 

than  $3r,900.ooo  of  the  funds  contained  in  f^gig^gin  the  present  Senate  bill  and  There  being  no   objection    the  table 

this  apnronrl3tion  Shall  he  used  fo^  the  nu^^^  ^^^d    add   n5  a^^"^^^^^^^^               *°   '^^  was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  RECORD. 

^Tntp?L-r         '^•'•^^P'^'"*   "^   '""'^'^  Total  FAS  budget.  as  foUows: 

EXHIBIT  V 
AGRICUITURAL  EXPORTS  AND  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  EXPENDITURES  OF  PRINCIPAL  COMPETING  COUNTRIES..  FISCAL  YEARS  1977-79 ^ 

— Fiscal  year  1977  Revised  fiscal  ytaf  1978  Eslimaled  toal  yeir  1979 

'  Markpt  rfp*  MjfkCt  (re* 

Market  de-  •■      ^.        ^^.innln.Vi         p.rceni  of  ExDorts        velopment  Percent  ol 

A.J"" ^\      '^\     ^is     ^\      ^li      ^i     ti      li       I 

Cin«).> H  ,S7  60  3.4  23.1  -68  3.9  K.6  .M 

Oenmirk* \\  ^{i^  p  12.6  17.0  .3  15.6  18.0  .« 

Ffine.« - '-^j  tX  1.60  .58  6.S  1.12                   •«  .Jl  g 

Israel" -  ,»S^  2t»  25  13.*  Jl.J  .23  1<  9  ^.i  g 

Netherlands'* '"•'  ^\  .69  2.7  25.2  .93  3.0  Z7.|  « 

New  Zealand --  \\  "{\  .83  1.8  "-^  -^ L. — — 

South  Africa' 2— "Z^  TTl  vvTk  39 

Tct- 371        ml         ^       ^0        ^^         ^       ^i        ^:\  :?; 

United  stales* - ^*-^  " , 

.  Exch.n,e  rate  sources  are:  Treasury  Reportin,  Rates  of  E«X^'o?reX!  qua-teV"'"''        '  ISe'l'ToS  A^St'ural  Service  fund,  and  contribution,  of  U.S.  market  development 
Fiscal  Service.  Bureau  of  Government  Financial  Operations,  the  June  or  December  quarter.  cooperators. 

\  E»pU''dlla'"a'ied  on  calendar  year,  market  development  expenditures  on  fiscal  year.  source:  USDA/FAS/Projram  Plannini  and  Evaluation. 

<  Data  based  on  calendar  year. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this  table  ,r\^rL^S'SomeX?riJeT?o  'o";  S  %ir^^'^^.l^Sn  Vl^r'i 

shows  how  the  U.S.  expenditures  for  de-  °*J"- Pf  f Pf ^"""i-S^S?  f ar  be^^^^^^  ?he  markets.  I  certainly  cannot  see  where 

veloping   our   export   markets    compare  farmers  f^^so  low-so  laroemnaine  ^^^  ^^          ^  following  up 

with  those  of  Australia.  Denmark,  the  increasing    costs    o^    P'^f  "^d  "o  con-  on  that  commitment.  I  know  we  are  faU- 

Netherlands.   New   Zealand,   and   other  ';^^^l  ^^^'^''^I^^^'^ '''^'^'''^ '■° ''°''  °ng  to  take  advantage  of  a  golden  invest- 

competing  countries.   Australia   invests  tinue  their  operations.           .     .  ..^^^^  ment  opportunity. 

almost  1  percent  of  their  total  agricul-  Over  28.ono  f«™s  went  out  of  business  ^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^^t^int  to  understand 

tural  dollar  exports  to  market  develop-  between  1977  and  1981.  The  trena 's  noi  ^^^    ^^.^^    export    promotion    program 

ment.  New  Zealand  invests  0  93  percent  improving.  There  is  only  one  brigm  spot  ^^^^^  ^^g  ^,^^^^  .pj^g  program  has  been 

and  Denmark  about  0.68  percent.  in  our  agricultural  outlook— and  that  u  ^.^.^  ^^  ^  ^^^^j  ^,^^^  promotion  pro- 

The  United  States  spends  only  about  expanded  agricultural  exports.  ^^.^^  j^  provides  a  unique  example  of 
0  11  percent  of  our  total  agricultural  ex-  During  the  Senate's  consideration  or  profitable  cooperation  between  Govem- 
ports  on  market  development.  I  do  not  the  farm  bill,  the  overriding  concern  j^^gj^t  and  the  private  sector, 
think  we  can  afford  to  lag  behind  on  an  was  the  budget— not  America  s  farmers.  Literally  every  commodity  and  live- 
area  like  this— that  is  so  important  to  At  every  step  along  the  way,  support  ^^^y^  ^^^^^  participates  in  the  program, 
the  health  of  our  agricultural  sector,  our  prices  were  decreased  to  meet  budget  Market  development  money  from  FAS 
balance  of  trade,  and  our  economy  gen-  considerations.  is  matched  by  private  money  from  these 
erally.  The  administration  and  Congress  then  agricultural  groups. 
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the  cooperators  are:   Cotton 

:  ntemational,    American   Soy- 

U.S.    Wheat   Associates, 

CouncU,   U.S.    Feed    Grains 

J.S.  Meat  Export  Federation, 

Almond  Growers,  California 

Florida  Department  of 

the  National  Forest  Prod- 
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my  statement  at  this  point. 
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American 
Breeders  Association,  American 
Hereford  Aisoclatlon,  American  International 
ChftTolaLs  /  ssoclatlon,  American  Polled  Here- 
ford Assoc  latlcn,  American  Quarter  Horse 
Association,  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  /  merlcan  Soybean  Association,  Ap- 
paloo&a  Horse  CIut>,  Inc.,  Brown  Swiss  Cat- 
tle Breeders  Association,  Inc. 

CalUornU  Almond  Orowers  Exchange,  Cal- 
ifornia Avo  :ado  Commission,  California  Cling 
Peach  Ad'lsory  Board,  California  Table 
Grape  Commission,  Cotton  Council  Inter- 
national, EJalry  Society  International,  D-N-E 
Sales,  Inc. 

Eastern  tJ.S.  Agricultural  &  Pood  Export 
Council,  Inc.,  EMBA  Mink  Breeders  Associa- 
tion, Holst(  ln-Pr!eslan  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Indla^  River  Citrus  Sales,  Inc.,  In- 
Brangus  Breeders  Association, 
Inc..  MiUe^'  National  Federation,  Mohair 
Council  of  I  imerlca. 

Association  of  Animal  Breeders, 
National  A  eoclation  of  Swine  Records,  Na- 
tional Fore  It  Products  Association.  National 
Peanut  Council,  National  Potato  Promotion 
Boaxd,  National  Renderers  Association,  Inc., 
Horticultural  CouncU,  Oc«an 
Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Papaya  Atimlnlstpative  Committee,  Poultry 
and  Egg  In  itltute  of  America,  Protein  Grain 
Products  International,  Puregold,  Inc.,  Rice 
Counri!  fo;'  Market  Development,  Rio  Del 
.  Inc.,  San  Benito  Vineyards,  Santa 
Breeders    International,    Seald- 


Sweet  Grov  ers.  Inc.,  Sunklst  Gro.vers.  Inc. 


Southern 


Tanners'  Council  of  America  Inc.,  Tojecco 
Associates,  Inc.,  U.S.  Peed  Grains  Council. 
U.S.  Meat  I  xport  Federation,  VS.  Wheat  As- 
sociates, Ini :. 
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United  States  Trade  Association, 


Mr.  President,  in  spite  of 

of  this  program,  fund- 

kept  up  with  inflation  and 

urogram  costs  in  recent  years. 

administration  request  for 

Trillion   addition   to   the   FAS 

_     $3.2     million     for 

development — would       have 

cojvered   the   cost  of   inflation. 

would  be  no  expansion  of  the 

deyelopment  program. 

additional  funding,  no  sig- 

elfort  can  be  made  to  increase 

developing  countries,  or  de- 

jotential  new  markets  in  the 

Woad.  New  markets  exist  in  China 

for  example,  that  we  should 

advantage  of.  I  am  particularly 

in  seeing  the  completion  of 

a  model  bakery,  an  instant 

and  a  pilot  flour  mill  that 

leveloped  in  the  People's  Re- 

(Jhfna.  A  very  small  contribu- 

rec^ired  from  the  FAS  for  this 

effort  with  the  Chinese  Gov- 

U.S.  Wheat  Associates. 


I  want  to  reemphasize  that  my  amend- 
ment does  not  increase  the  budget  of  the 
FAS.  I  understand  the  fiscal  constraints 
that  face  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
But,  personally,  I  believe  that  an  ex- 
panded market  development  program 
would  be  a  wise  investment,  and  a  reve- 
nue producer. 

I  said  earlier  that  we  have  to  make  up 
for  a  deficient  farm  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  was  correct  in  pointing 
out  that  the  farm  bill  recently  adopted 
by  the  Senate  is  inadequate  in  mainy 
ways.  We  must  allow  farmers  to  make 
up  lost  ground  by  pushing  for  exports  so 
farmers  can  get  a  better  price  and  also 
be  able  to  sell  more  bushels  of  wheat, 
bushels  of  feed  grains,  and  more  pounds 
of  livestock  overseas. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcomm  ttee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Before  we  vote,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus)  for  his  effective  support  of  our 
Nation's  fanners,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

NO    SPENDING    INCREASE 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  increase  the  level  of  Federal  spend- 
ing in  this  bill,  but  it  will  provide  that 
these  funds  will  be  spent  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good  in  developing  badly 
needed  export  markets  for  our  agricul- 
tural products. 

This  amendment  would  specify  that 
the  funding  level  of  the  market  devel- 
opment program  of  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  of  USDA  would  be  $31.9 
jnillion.  This  is  the  same  level  as  the 
House  bill  and  the  same  level  requested 
by  the  administration  in  their  original 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  request.  These 
funds  would  come  from  other  areas  of 
the  FAS  budget,  so  there  is  no  increase 
in  spending  either  for  FAS  or  for  the 
Government  as  a  whole  due  to  this 
amendment. 

EXPORT    SUPPORT    VTTAL 

The  market  development  program  of 
FAS  is  a  vital  part  of  our  efforts  to  win 
new  and  expanded  export  markets  for 
our  farmers'  products.  This  program 
helps  to  fund  overseas  market  develop- 
ment by  various  commodity  groups.  I 
might  point  out  that  much  of  this  fund- 
ing for  this  work  is  provided  directly 
by  producers  themselves  through  their 
commodity  organizations.  Our  farmers 
and  ranchers  recognize  the  importance 
of  developing  export  markets,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Government  should 
stand  behind  them  in  this  effort. 

We  shall  never  win  long-term  increases 
in  sales  overseas  if  we  do  not  provide 
effective,  on-the-ground  support  to  our 
foreign  customers.  This  is  exactly  what 
the  cooperator  program,  which  is  funded 
through  this  market  development  pro- 
gram and  through  producer  dollars, 
does.  It  is  not  flashy  or  spectacular.  It 
is  more  of  a  tortoise  than  a  hare.  It  is 
the  day  to  day  grinding  work,  taking 
care  of  the  little  problems  before  they 
become   big   problems,   laying   a   solid 


foundation  for  good  trade  relations  in 
the  future. 

I  do  not  believe  that  cutbacks  in  such 
basic  support  for  our  agricultural  export 
efforts  is  justifiable  at  this  critical  time. 
We  are  having  massive  problems  over- 
seas with  unfair  trade  practices  such 
as  the  European  community's  export 
subsidy  program,  which  is  kicking  U.S. 
farm  exports  out  of  third  country  mar- 
kets around  the  world.  At  home  our 
farmers  are  facing  very  low  prices  and 
very  high  interest  rates,  and  there  will 
be  fewer  farmers  next  year  than  this 
year  because  of  that  squeeze. 

Agricultural  exports  are  recognized 
as  being  vital  to  our  economy.  Indeed, 
agricultural  exports  appear  to  be  a  cen- 
tral part  of  the  administrations'  farm 
program.  The  Senate  Export  Caucus,  of 
wliich  I  am  cochairman,  met  last  month 
at  my  request  to  discuss  agricultural 
exports  with  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Block  and  Trade  Ambassador  Brock.  I 
have  asked  for  hearings  in  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Subcommittee,  where  I 
am  the  ranking  member,  on  trade  prob- 
lems affecting  our  agricultural  exports. 
I  am  hopeful  that  such  hearings  will 
be  held  soon,  and  I  hope  that  by  that 
time  the  administration  may  have  come 
up  with  an  effective  overall  program  for 
addressing  these  trade  problems  and 
increasing  our  agricultural  exports. 

I  have  urged  the  administration  to 
take  effective  steps  to  bring  a  halt  to 
unfair  trade  practices,  such  as  export 
subsidies,  and  to  force  adherence  to 
previous  trade  agreements  in  certain 
cases,  such  as  the  EC's  failure  to  take 
the  agreed  on  10,000  metric  tons  of  high- 
quality  U.S.  beef. 

In  this  atmosphere  I  strongly  believe 
that  we  need  to  give  our  farmers  active 
support  as  well  as  rhetorical  support  in 
promoting  agricultural  exports,  and  so 
I  strongly  support  this  amendment  to 
cut  less  productive  programs  in  order 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  level  of  sup- 
port for  our  export  market  development 
efforts. 

This  is  a  very  positive  way  in  which  the 
Senator  is  approaching  the  problem,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  am  delighted  to  join 
the  Senator  on  his  amendment.  One  of 
the  mainstavs  of  our  export  will  be  agri- 
cultural products.  We  may  have  to  con- 
tinue that. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  congratulate  the 
dist'nguished  Senator  from  Montana  for 
his  leadership  in  this  area. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  As  the  Senator 
ably  pointed  out,  there  are  many,  many 
reasons  why  we  have  to  be  more  aggres- 
sive. As  the  Senator  from  Texas  also 
pointed  out.  Japan  and  the  EEC  coun- 
tries very  heavily  subsidize  their  agri- 
cultural producers  by  erecting  stringent 
barriers  to  our  products  being  imported. 
Certainlv,  if  we  are  going  to  break  down 
those  barriers  in  other  countries,  the 
FAS  can  help. 

Mr.  President,  without  taking  any 
more  of  the  Senate's  time,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Appropriations  Subcommittee.  The 
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Senator  from  Mississippi  has  always 
been  a  good  friend  of  U.S.  agriculture 
and  I  know  he  shares  my  concern  for  tne 
future  of  export  market  development. 

Mr  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  his  com- 
ments and  the  amendment  that  he  has 
offered.  This  Senator  is  sympathetic  witn 
and  actually  shares  his  views  about  the 
Importance  of  agricultural  exports  for 
our  farmers  and  tor  our  entire  economy. 

The  market  development  portion  of 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  budget 
is  a  cooperative  program  among  our 
Government  and  foreign  governments 
and  private  commodity  groups.  There  is 
other  important  work  that  is  done  by  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  we  do 
not  want  to  see  that  work  suffer  by  any 
action  taken  here.  It  is  clear  that  m  the 
funding  level  brought  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  we 
have  already  taken  action  to  restore 
approximately  $4  million  for  export  de- 
velopment purposes  in  this  budget. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana wUl  not  increase  the  budget  level  of 
the  bill  and  is  a  worthwhile  proposal.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  provide  funding  for  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service.  Specifically,  I 
support  the  efforts  of  the  FAS  to  expand 
our  export  markets.  Agricultural  exports 
are  important  to  our  Nation's  farmers 
and  to  our  overall  economy.  Last  year 
our  agricultural  exports  totaled  over  $40 
billion.  These  exports  contributed  to  a 
surplus  trade  balance  of  over  $23  billion. 

The  office  of  market  development  pro- 
vides a  valuable  service  to  American  ag- 
riculture, and  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  his  work  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA)  wish  to  be  added  as  cosponsors. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  that  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  move  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  551)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    552 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  amount  relating  to 
forestry  incentives  program) 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heplin) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
l)ered  552. 

On  page  41,  Une  19,  strive  out  '»1 1.500.000' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$15,000,000". 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  forestry  In- 
centive program,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
is  one  of  the  finest  programs  we  have 
pertaining  to  our  Nation's  future  in  re- 
lation to  forests.  It  is  a  program  which, 
in  the  past,  has  been  very  effective.  The 
present  item  in  the  bill  allows  for  $11,- 
500,000.  I  wish  to  increase  this  to  $15 
million. 

Today,  with  forestry  being  so  impor- 
tant, this  is  really  the  incentive  program 
to  get  land  into  forestry.  We  have  had 
programs  in  the  past  in  connection  with 
our  woodlands  and  I  think  today  that 
this  program  needs  a  greater  incentive. 
Really,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  be  an  incen- 
tive for  forestry.  While  I  understand  the 
budgetary  restraints,  I  feel  that  we  ought 
at  least  to  go  more  than  we  did  last  year, 
which  was  $12,500,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  to  the 
fioor  managers  about  this  amendment. 
They  might  want  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion with  me  on  it.  I  see  Senator  Cochran 
on  the  floor.  I  really  feel  this  is  a  very 
important  program. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  bringing  this  amendment 
to  the  floor.  It  does  highlight  the  im- 
portance of  the  forestry  incentive  pro- 
gram, which  is  very  helpful  in  our  ef- 
forts to  restore  and  develop  our  forestry 
resources  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
an  important  program. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  there 
was,  as  everyone  knows,  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  to  reduce  the  funding  levels 
in  every  account  across  the  board.  The 
subcommittee  looked  very  carefully  at 
how  we  might  try  to  reduce  the  budget- 
ary impact  of  the  programs  funded  in 
this  legislation.  For  instance,  no  increase 
over  last  year  was  granted  for  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program.  Cuts 
were  made  in  the  waterbank  program 
and  the  emergency  conservation  pro- 
gram. The  rural  clean  water  program 
was  terminated. 

Under  these  severe  budget  constraints 
facing  the  committee,  throughout  the 
bill,  there  is  an  effort  to  reduce  spend- 
ing and  get  our  budget  policies  under 
control  in  an  effort  to  promote  economic 
development.  It  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult, Mr.  President,  to  justify,  then, 
support  for  the  amendment  as  presented, 
because  it  would  mean  a  significant  in- 
crease over  and  above  last  year's  fund- 
ing level  for  this  program,  as  impor- 
tant as  it  is  in  the  State  of  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  and  all  other  States  in  the 
country. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
would  be  agreeable  to  modifying  his 
amendment  to  raise  the  funding  level  to 
last  year's  level.  This  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  funding  to  the  amount 
of  $12.5  million.  It  Is  not  all  the  Sen- 
ator is  seeking,  but  it  is  an  increase; 
and  this  Senator  would  be  willing  to 
recommend  that  the  amendment  be  ac- 
cepted if  that  change  could  be  made. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  to  bring  about  economic 
recovery.  I  know  of  his  hard  work  in 
connection  with  it  over  a  period  of  time. 

I  would  reluctantly  agree  to  it  if  he 


would  make  me  a  further  commitment: 
if  he  will  make  me  a  commitment  that 
he  will  fight  diligently  and  hard  in  con- 
ference to  see  that  our  forestry  incen- 
tive program  of  $12.5  million  Is  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  certainly  has  the  assurance  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  in  conference  to 
ma.ntain  the  level  of  funding  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

This  is  an  important  program.  Again, 
I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  for  his 
effort  to  bring  this  funding  level  up  to 
where  it  really  should  be. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yesis  and  nays  on  final  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  will- 
ing to  modify  the  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
amendment  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  a  right  to 
modify  his  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  552)  Is  so 
modified. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  41.  line  19,  strike  out  "111,600,- 
GOO'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$12,500,000". 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  are  ready  to  have  a  voice  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  552).  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton),  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  this  matter,  for  this  very 
enlightened  approach  that  the  Senate 
has  taken  toward  the  forestry  problems 
of  the  Nation. 

XTP   AMENOMMrr   1»0.    55S 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  direct  loan  levels 
of  Insured  community  facility  loans  and 
Insured  water  and  sewer  facility  loans) 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment 
on  behalf  of  mvself  and  Senator  Helms. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The     Senator     from     New     Mexico     (Mr. 
DoMENici) .  for  himself  and  Mr.  Helms,  pro- 
po!5es  an   unprinted   amendment  numbered 
553. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  \i9  strllce  lines  16  through  18  and 
Insert  In  U^u  thereof:  "»300,000.000:  guaran- 
teed Industrial  development  loana.  (300,000.- 
000:  and  Insured  community  facility  lo*na, 
1130.000,1 


Mr.  DOiJENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
I  understand  that  he  supports  It. 

Baslcalljr,  this  amendment  will  make 
the  loan  levels  contained  in  this  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Farmers'  Home  Ad- 
mlnlstratlttn  water  and  sewer  and  com- 
munity facility  loan  programs  consistent 
with  the  authorized  levels  for  these  pro- 
grams contained  in  the  authorizing  bill 
known  as  I  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  I98i  and  with  the  levels  requested 
by  the  Prasldent. 

The  Oranlbus  Reconciliation  Act  in 
this  area  authorized  fiscal  year  1982  loan 
levels  of  $^00  million  for  the  water  and 
sewer  loanl  program  and  $130  million  for 
the  commfunity  facility  loan  program. 
Loan  level|  In  this  bill  exceeded  that  au- 
thorized amount  by  $25  million  and  $5 
million,  reipectlvely. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  has  loan 
levels  for  these  two  programs  at  the 
levels  authorized  in  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  and  $25  million  and  $5  mil- 
lion, respectively,  lower  than  in  the  bill 
before  us.  \ 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  appreciates  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate 

His  amendment  is  consistent  with  the 
prior  actloji  in  this  area  in  reconciliation 
in  the  budket  resolution.  Although  there 
is  no  budget  authority  Impact  in  these 
accounts,  the  Senator  is  correct,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  recommend  that  we  ac- 
cept the  aitiendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  Agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senatot-  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  553)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COuHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motjlon  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVttN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  will  clari- 
fy congressional  intent  relating  to  the 
food  stami  amendments  of  1977.  This 
amendmenk  merely  speaks  to  a  technical 
point  of  procedure  and  in  no  way  modi- 
fies the  substance  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram itsell.  Briefly  stated,  the  Federal 
circuit  coutts  of  appeals  have  differed  on 
whether  a  district  court,  in  affording  a 
"trial  de  novo"  under  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  to  determine  the  validity  of  an  ad- 
ministrative finding  of  a  violation,  can 
alter  the  administratively  imposed  sanc- 
tion for  the  violation  even  if  it  finds  a 
violation  e:f  sted.  Martin  v.  United  States 
459  F.2d  300  (6th  Cir.  1972) .  cert,  denied 
409  U.S.  87  J  (1972) ;  Save  More  of  Gary. 
Inc.  V.  Un^ed  States,  442  F.2d  36  (7th 


Clr.  1971),  cert,  dismissed,  404  U.S.  987 
(1972);  Cross  v.  United  States.  512  F.2d 
1212  (4th  Cir.  1975) ;  Goodman  v.  United 
States,  518  F.2d  505  (5th  Cir.  1975). 

Given  this  dispute.  I  believe  that  It  is 
appropriate  for  the  Congress  which 
wrote  the  legislation  to  Issue  a  clarifica- 
tion. I  want  to  emphasize  from  the  be- 
ginning, before  going  into  further  detail, 
that  this  amendment  in  no  way  man- 
dates or  prejudices  what  the  courts  must 
decide  on  the  degree  of  the  sanction. 
They  could  either  increase  or  decrease 
the  sanction. 

An  example  will  provide  a  useful  con- 
text in  which  to  understand  this  clarifi- 
cation. A  food  retail  store  which  has  a  li- 
cense to  accept  food  stamps  can  only  ac- 
cept them  for  food  items.  If  it  accepts 
food  stamps  for  nonfood  items,  and  the 
Department  of  Agricultures  inspectors 
discover  this,  then  the  retail  store  may 
either  be  assessed  a  monetary  penalty  or 
have  its  license  suspended  for  up  to  3 
years.  The  existence  of  a  violation  and 
the  assessment  of  a  sanction  for  it  are 
determined  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
administrative  level.  However,  the  retail 
food  store  can  then  go  to  a  district  court 
for  a  trial  de  novo  to  determine  the  va- 
lidity of  the  administrative  finding  of  a 
violation. 

It  seems  illogical  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress intended  that  the  courts  have  the 
power  to  look  at  the  validity  of  the  ad- 
ministrative finding  as  to  a  violation 
without  giving  the  courts  the  power  to 
examine  the  appropriateness  of  the 
sanction  tied  to  the  violation.  It  is  il- 
logical to  think  that  Congress  intended 
that  the  courts  could  find  8  out  of  10 
of  the  alleged  violations  did  not  in  fact 
occur  but  then,  nevertheless,  allow  to  go 
unaltered  the  sanction  which  had  been 
imposed  by  the  administrator  who 
claimed  that  all  10  violations  existed.  To 
reason  otherwise  is  to  say  that  the  Con- 
gress in  passing  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  was  acting  out  of  a  spirit  other  than 
that  the  punishment  should  meet  the 
crime. 

All  my  amendment  is  designed  to  do 
is  to  make  it  clear  that  Congress  in- 
tended that  a  trial  de  novo  would  in- 
volve decisions  about  penalties  as  well 
as  involving  decisions  about  the  extent 
of  the  violations.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  dist  nguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  and  I  wonder  if  he 
might  want  to  comment  on  it  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  have  discussed  this 
issue  with  my  friend  from  Mxhlgan.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  any  clarification 
is  required,  since  it  would  seem  that 
the  court  should  have  the  ability,  in  a 
trial  de  novo,  to  address  the  penalty 
issue.  To  the  extent,  however,  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  bel-eves  a  clari- 
fication is  needed,  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  accommodate  him.  Unfortunately,  as 
we  have  discussed,  this  particular 
amendment  would  involve  legislation  on 
an  appropriatons  bill  and.  as  a  result,  I 
cannot  accept  it. 

Therefore  I  would  encourage  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  to 
introduce  the  amendment  as  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation  where  the  full  bene- 
fit of  hearings  can  be  obtained  before 
being  acted  on  by  the  full  Senate. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  "de  novo"  means  de  novo — not 
partial  de  novo,  but  de  novo.  I  do  not  see 
why  an  amendment  should  be  neces- 
sary. I  would  be  happy  to  consider  a 
separate  bill.  If  it  Is  filed. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  appreciate  those  com- 
ments, and  I  understand  the  constraints 
under  which  my  friend  from  Mississippi 
is  operating.  I  think  I  have  made  prog- 
ress, and  I  w:il  not  offer  the  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
amendment  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4119 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  In- 
sert a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  Section  14  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2023)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  ninth  sentence  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "If  the  court  detei mines 
that  such  administrative  action  is  valid, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  It  may  modify,  reduce, 
suspend,  set  aside,  or  affirm  such  action  In 
accordance  with  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  the  case  or  the  severity  of  the  violation 
of  the  Act  by  the  store,  concern,  or  State 
agency.". 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  brought  up 
a  very  important  point.  I  thank  him  for 
his  initiative,  and  I  aissure  him  that  I 
believe  this  is  going  to  bear  fruit  in  due 
course.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  observations  about  the 
bill  before  we  vote  on  it. 

H.R.  4119  as  reported  provides  $21.1 
billion  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The  bill  as  reported  is  below  the  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee's  first  budget  res- 
olution crosswalk  allocation  by  $1.0  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  is  at  the  al- 
location in  outlays.  With  later  funding 
requirements  for  food  stamps  and  the 
October  1981  pay  raise,  the  subcommit- 
tee would  exceed  its  crosswalk  allocation 
for  outlays  by  $0.9  billion.  Budget  au- 
thority for  the  bill  with  later  require- 
ments would  be  under  the  crosswalk 
allocation  by  $0.1  billion. 

After  adiusting  for  food  stamps,  the 
President's  September  request  represents 
an  8-percent  cut  in  budget  authority 
and  7-percent  reduction  in  outlays  from 
the  March  level.  On  a  comparable  basis 
the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  cuts 
budget  authority  by  6  percent  and  out- 
lays by  4  percent  from  the  President's 
March  request. 

The  reported  bill  is  $05  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $0.6  billion  in  out- 
lays above  the  President's  September 
request  for  programs  within  the  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee's  jurisdiction.  And 
I  do  not  say  that  indicating  that  the  sub- 
committee should  or  should  not  have 
complied  with  that  very  late  request  of 
September.  I  say  it  merely  to  put  on  the 
record  what  it  would  mean,  if  we  were 
trying  to  comply  with  the  very  late, 
across-the-board,  12-percent  appropria- 
tion by  appropriation  account  cut. 

The  largest  increase  in  the  bill  over  the 
President's  September  request  Is  $0.3 
billion  for  the  women,  infant  and  chil- 
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dren's  special  supplemental  food  (WIO 
program.  However,  the  level  m  the  bill  is 
consistent  with  the  level  adopted  in  the 
Reconciliation  Act  and  the  first  budget 

resolution.  „„.^„ 

Agricultural  research  and  extension, 
Public  Law  480— food  for  peace,  and  agri- 
cultural and  soil  conservation  programs 
each  exceed  the  President's  September 
request  bv  $0.1  billion.  . 

For  food  stamps,  the  reported  bill  is  at 
the  level  formally  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  September.  However,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  report  indicates 
that  this  funding  would  only  be  sufficient 
for  10  V2  months  without  further  legisla- 
tive thanges  or  a  significant  pro  rata 
reduction.  CBO  estimates  support  this 
conclusion.  OMB  has  indicated  that  sup- 
plemental funding  of  $0.9  billion  will  be 
requested  later  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

The  committee  reported  bill  exceeds 
the  credit  budget  assumptions  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  by  $0.3  billion  and 
these  are  not  binding  ceilings.  The  full 
committee  after  receiving  the  President's 
September  revisions  substantially  re- 
duced the  credit  limitations  by  $0.4  bil- 
lion from  the  original  subcommittee  rec- 
ommendations made  in  July,  and  I  com- 
mend them  for  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  showing  the  relationship  of 
the  reported  bill,  together  with  possible 
later  requirements,  to  the  congressional 
and  President's  budgets  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

AGRICULTURE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 

Fiscal  year  1982 


Outlails  from  prior- year  budget  autho:ity 

and  other  actions  completed 

H.R.  «I19,  as  reported  in  Senate 

Poisible  later  requirements: 

Food  stamps -.. 

October  1981  pay  raise 

Total  lor  Agriculture  Subcommit- 
tee  

1st  budget  resolution  level 

House  level 

President's  March  request 

President's  September  request 

Africulture  Subcommittee  compared  to: 

1st  budiet  resolution  level 

House  level 

President's  March  request 

President's  September  request 


>  Less  than  i50,0(XI,000. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  for  his 
indulgence. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico for  his  comments  about  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  remind  the  Senate,  also,  that 
the  funding  levels  contained  in  this  leg- 
islation are  about  $2.6  billion  below  last 
year's  fiscal  year  funding  levels  and  that 
after  the  September  budget  request  was 
submitted  to  our  subcommittee  we  went 
back  to  a  bill  that  had  already  been 
marked  up  and  cut  $1.1  billion  in  budget 
authority  from  that  bill. 


Budeet 
authority 

Outlays 

2.3 

1.9 

21.1 

17.8 

.9 
(') 

.9 
(') 

24.3 

20.6 

24.4 

19.7 

24.9 

20.9 

25.8 

21.6 

23.8 

20.0 

-.1 

+.9 

-.6 

-.3 

-1.5 

-1.0 

+.5 

+.6 

A  very  concerted  but  sensitive  effort 
has  been  made  to  reduce  spending  in 
virtually  all  programs  that  now  could 
sustain  further  cuts  with  this  amend- 
ment— programs  designed  to  protect  the 
safety  and  health  of  citizens  who  de- 
pend upon  a  lot  of  needed  benefits  and 
programs  that  are  funded  in  the  bill. 

THE   ECONOMICS   OF   NOXIOUS  WEED   RESEARCH 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  r'se  to- 
day to  draw  the  Senate's  attention  to 
the  economics  of  weed  research  on  a  par- 
ticularly noxious  weed— leafy  spurge.  The 
mention  of  leafy  spurge  strikes  fear  into 
the  hearts  of  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
my  home  State  of  Montana.  And  well  it 
should. 

Leafy  spurge  is  a  deep-rooted  perennial 
weed  that  now  infests  about  3  million 
acres  of  crop  and  grazing  lands  in  the 
North-Central  and  Western  States.  The 
most  serious  infestations  occur  in  North 
Dakota.  Montana,  Nebraska.  South  Da- 
kota, and  Wyoming,  but  infestations  also 
are  found  in  other  States. 

Moderate  infestations  often  reduce 
grazing  by  75  percent.  Leafy  spurge 
would  not  present  as  serious  a  problem 
if  current  control  practices  were  not  in- 
adequate and  the  cost  of  control  was  not 
prohibitive.  Weed  scientists,  who  know 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  indicate 
that  the  3  million  acres  now  affected  may 
double  in  the  next  3  years  without  the 
development  of  adequate  control  prac- 
tices. That  is  6  million  acres  of  private 
and  public  range  and  cropland. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is 
underscored  by  the  fact  that  the  root 
systems  cf  leafy  spurge  often  reach  a 
depth  of  20  to  30  feet.  If  you  think  I 
must  be  exaggerating,  ask  any  farmer, 
rancher  or  researcher  that  has  seen  the 
scourge  of  leafy  spurge  firsthand. 

The  economic  impact  of  leafy  spurge 
infestation  is  startling.  The  Montana 
legislature  and  the  Montana  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimate  that  the  agri- 
cultural loss  due  to  noxious  weeds 
reaches  $100  million  annually  in  Mon- 
tana alone.  Leafy  spurge  is  a  major  con- 
tributor to  this  total. 

Ranchers,  farmers,  and  the  affected 
States  are  not  asking  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  step  in  and  solve  this  prob- 
lem for  them.  What  they  are  asking  for 
is  a  cooperative  effort  to  control  the  ex- 
pansion of  this  economic  menace.  The 
infestations  affect  private.  State,  and 
Federal  land.  County  weed  boards  and 
the  States  are  willing  to  finance  efforts 
to  control  the  infestation.  But  they  need 
and  deserve  the  help  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  current  USDA  research  program 
is  supported  with  $270,000  annually.  The 
measure  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate  contributes  about  this  level  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  falls  far  short  of 
what  is  needed. 

An  intensive  cooperative  planning  ef- 
fort by  State  and  Federal  scientists. 
Federal  land  managers  and  private  land- 
owners has  indicated  that  at  least 
$2,000,000  annually  is  needed  to  support 
research  and  control  for  our  rangelands. 
Again,  this  is  a  bare  minimum  figure. 

What  I  am  asking  for  today  is  not  an 
increase  in  the  budget  levels  for  this 
much-needed  research.  I  am  merely  ask- 


ing that  USDA  make  the  control  of  leafy 
spurge  one  of  their  top  priorities. 

I,  therefore,  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Mississippi  to  join  my  effort 
to  gain  the  attention  of  USDA  on  this 
important  matter.  I  would  add  that  my 
colleague  from  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  shares  my  concern  on  this  problem 
and  has  been  active  in  seeking  a  remedy 
to  the  crippling  effects  leafy  spiu^e  con- 
tinues to  have  on  the  farm  economy  in 
both  of  our  States. 

Without  further  explanation  of  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  is 
entirely  correct  in  his  approach  to  this 
difficult  and  costly  rangeland  weed.  The 
committee  has  been  urging  the  Depart- 
ment to  expand  its  research  program 
toward  the  identiflcation  of  effective  bio- 
logical agents  which  can  provide  lasting 
and  inexoensive  control  of  rangeland 
weed  pests. 

The  committee  discussed  this  particu- 
lar weed  pest  during  its  hearings  on  the 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  <Mr.  Btihoick) 
described  the  magnitude  of  the  threat 
posed  by  leafy  spurge  in  the  North-Cen- 
tral States. 

It  was  made  clear  at  that  time  that 
it  is  economically  impossible  to  control 
this  weed  through  mechanical  or  chem- 
ical methods.  The  only  answer  to  this 
problem  will  be  through  development  of 
a  sound  biological  control  program.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Montana  in  urging  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  make  control  of  leafy 
spurge  one  of  its  top  research  priorities. 

THE  REDUCmON  OF  EXPENOITtrRES  FOB  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS.  PUBLIC  INFORMATION,  AND  ADVER- 
TISING  AT   THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  BAUCTUS.  Mr.  President,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  may  remember,  last 
year  I  began  a  campaign  to  reduce 
agency  budgets  for  public  relations,  pub- 
lic information  and  advertising.  Earlier 
this  year.  President  Reagan  joned  the 
fight  by  imposing  a  moratorium  on  new 
Government  publications  and  audiovis- 
ual aids. 

Excesses  in  Government  public  rela- 
tions is  not  a  new  problem  for  this  Gov- 
ernment. Concerns  about  abuses  in  the 
public  affairs  divisions  of  Government 
agencies  date  back  at  least  to  1913  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  debated  an 
amendment  requiring  a  specific  appro- 
priation before  an  agency  could  hire  a 
publicity  expert. 

In  the  last  10  years,  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  the  Senate  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, and  individual  agency  audit  and  man- 
agement teams  have  studied  the  prob- 
lems and  abuses  of  (jovemment  adver- 
tising and  public  relations.  The  conclu- 
sions have  all  been  similar:  excesses  do 
exist  and  Government  agencies  do  not 
have  a  handle  on  the  problem. 

Yet.  during  this  time  when  report  af- 
ter report  was  being  issued,  public  af- 
fairs  budgets   continued   to   rise.   New 
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pamphlets  pere  written  and  mailed  out 
by  the  mil  ions.  Agency  press  releases 
were  writte  i  and  sent  to  newspapers  on 
a  daily  basis.  And  films  were  produced 
and  shippec  to  television  stations  across 
the  countrs  to  be  aired  on  late  night 
television.  1 

After  reviewing  agency  budgets  and 
after  reviewing  large  boxes  filled  with 
pamphlets  paid  for  by  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars, I  becaine  convinced  that  the  best 
way  to  encourage  more  sensible  use  of 
tax  dollars  liras  to  begin  cutting  budgets. 
With  the  unanimous  support  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  onered  amendments  to  cut  10 
percent  from  the  advertising  and  public 
relations  bungets  included  in  the  Trsjis- 
portation,  AUD.  and  State  appropria- 
tion bills.     I 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Will  my  dlstingiiished 
colleague  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  good!  friend  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COC  JRAN.  I  share  the  Senator 
from  Montajia's  concern  about  the  mis- 
use of  taxpayer  dollars  by  agency  pub- 
lic affairs  divisions.  I  am  sure  that  my 
distinguished!  colleague  is  aware  that  the 
bill  currently  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  increases  the  governmental  and 
public  affairfe  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculti»e  by  only  $84,000  over  the 
1981  appropHation.  Since  the  annual  in- 
flation rate  for  printing  costs  is  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  10  to  15 
percent.  we|  are  actually  reducing  the 
amount  of  njoney  available  for  new  pub- 
lic relations  imaterial. 

Mr.  BAUOUS.  I  appreciate  and  agree 
with  the  distmguished  chairman's  ef- 
forts to  holc^  Increases  to  the  bare  mini- 
mum. I  am(  concerned,  however,  with 
the  House  increase  of  over  $600,000  over 
the  1981  spending  level.  Will  the  chair- 
man bold  firm  in  conference  to  assure 
that  the  Senate  figures  are  used? 

Mr.  COCIRAN.  I  wiU  do  my  best  to 
see  that  th(!  House  Members  agree  to 
our  level  of  spending.  I  agree  with  my 
friend  from  Montana  that  it  is  time  we 
hold  down  ttie  budgets  so  that  the  De- 
partment ctn  get  its  public  relations 
house  in  ord  er. 

Mr.  BAUcius.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi rals^  a  good  point.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  t  le  chairman's  attention  and 
to  the  attention  of  the  other  Members 
of  this  bodyl  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture report  pone  back  in  1976  for  then 
Assistant  Seicretary  for  Administration, 
J.  P.  Boldoc.The  report  is  entitled,  "Pro- 
duction. Storage  and  Distribution  of 
Forms  and  1  >ublications  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture."  According  to 
the  findings  of  this  internal  report,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  could  save  at 
least  $1.5  million  annually  by  consoli- 
dating and  automating  their  pnbMca- 
tion  distribui  ion  system.  One  would  think 
that  given  ihe  amount  of  money  that 
could  be  save  d,  the  report's  recommenda- 
tions would  :  lave  been  implemented  long 
ago.  Unfortunately,  as  is  all  too  often 
the  case,  the  report  was  mostly  forgotten. 

Someone  ( ave  me  this  report  in  June 
of  this  year,  4'2  years  after  it  was  com- 
pleted. I  wrote  to  Secretary  Block  and 
asked  him  which  of  the  recommenda- 
tions had  b(en  implemented  and  which 


had  not.  According  to  his  reply,  only  two 
of  the  six  recommendations  had  been 
implemented.  The  other  four  recom- 
mendations appear  to  be  in  bureaucratic 
limbo.  I  do  not  blame  Secretary  Block 
for  inaction  on  a  report  completed  in 
1976,  but  the  recommendations  are  still 
valid  and  it  Is  this  type  of  common  sense, 
no  nonsense  management,  that  this 
Government  and,  public  affairs  divisions 
in  particular,  need. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  would  appreciate  re- 
ceiving a  copy  of  that  report.  I  certainly 
agree  with  you  that  if  plans  already  exist 
for  saving  money,  they  should  be  imple- 
mented. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Would  the  good  chair- 
man use  his  influence  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  seeing  that  the 
recommendations  in  this  report  are  car- 
ried out  this  year?  Perhaps  a  joint  let- 
ter from  the  two  of  us  would  Impress 
upon  the  Agriculture  officials  that  we  are 
serious  and  expect  results. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  would  be  glad  to  Join 
in  a  Ititer  w*;h  you.  And,  I  can  aisure 
my  friend  from  Montana  that  if  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  fails  to  do  all  it 
can  to  cut  unnecessary  costs  in  this  area, 
I  will  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league next  year  in  cutting  their  budgets 
by  what  they  should  have  saved. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  support.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  of 
June  19  to  Secretary  Block  and  his  re- 
sponse to  me  of  July  20  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

n.S.  Senate, 
June  19.  1981. 
Hon.  John  R.  Block, 
Secretari/, 

DepartTJient  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Secret  art:  As  you  may  know, 
for  the  past  year  I  have  been  reviewing  the 
advertising  and  publication  programs  of  va- 
rious federal  agencies.  My  purpose  Is  to  as- 
sure that  wswteful  expenditures  of  federal 
tax  dollars  are  eliminated. 

I  recently  reviewed  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture report  entitled  •'Production,  Storage 
and  Distribution  of  Forms  and  Publications 
In  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Octo- 
ber-December. 1976."  The  report  was  pre- 
pared for  then-Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration. J.  P.  Boldoc. 

The  report  concludes  that  several  million 
dollars  of  the  $25  million  spent  annually  by 
the  Department  on  printing,  storing  and  dis- 
tributing publications  could  he  saved  by  con- 
solidating storage  and  distribution  facilities, 
reducing  the  amount  of  publications  ixnd 
utilizing  an  automated  Inventory  system.  To 
further  mv  understanding  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Department  since  this  report 
was  Issued.  I  would  appreciate  receiving  from 
you  a  response  to  the  following  nuestlcns: 

(1)  Which  recommendations  listed  In  the 
report  have  been  Implemented?  Please  list 
each  recommendation  Implemented,  date  of 
Implementation,  and  estimated  amount  of 
savings. 

(2)  Which  recommendations  listed  In  the 
report  have  not  been  Implemented?  Plea'se 
list  each  recommendation  not  lmD'en-'.e-''-e't. 
the  reason  why  It  has  not  b«en  implemented, 
and  the  estimated  savlnps  If  the  recommend- 
ation were  Implemen'^ed  this  ye'»r. 

(3)  What  plans  does  the  Department  have 
to  implement  recommendations  listed  in  the 


reports  but  not  y«t  Implemented?  Please  list 
each  recommendation,  estimated  date  of  im- 
plementation and  estimated  tavlngs 

(4)   What  was  the  estimated  cost  of  pro- 
ducing this  report? 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 


Department  or  AcRictTLTXTRE, 
Wastiington,  D.C.,  July  20. 1981. 
Hon.  Mas  Baucus, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahingtixn,  D.C. 

Dear  Senato«  Baucus  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  19  to  me  regarding  the  report 
entitled  "Production,  Storage,  and  Distribu- 
tion of  Forma  and  Publications  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Aericulture."  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate your  interest  in  the  distribution  and 
storage  of  our  publications  and  forms. 

In  December  1976,  a  task  force  representing 
the  Office  of  Communication,  the  Office  of 
Operations,  and  Office  of  Management  and 
Finance  presented  an  overview  of  the  pro- 
duction, storage,  and  distribution  of  fornu 
and  publications  In  USDA.  These  findings 
su'gested  changes  to  the  system  that  would 
result  in  substantial  savings  to  USDA.  They 
are  listed  below  In  order  of  priority  for 
action: 

1.  Develop  and  Implement  an  automated 
Inventory  system  at  the  Landover  warehouse. 

2.  Consolidate  publications  storage  and 
distribution  activities  within  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  airea. 

3.  Eliminate  overstocking  by  developing 
directives  with  procedures  that  insure  aus- 
tere bujrlng  practices. 

4.  Reduce  storage  and  distribution  costs 
by  authorizing  field  offices  to  reproduce  cut 
sheet  forms  up  to  50,000  sheets. 

5.  Oeographically  regionalize  the  form'i 
and  publications  warehouse  activities. 

6.  Consolidate  forms  and  publications  dis- 
tribution for  service  center  agencies. 

Since  the  report  was  issued.  USDA  has: 
Implemented  an  automated  inventory  sys- 
tem for  the  Landover  Forms  and  Publica- 
tions Warehouso  in  November  1980.  While 
the  system  is  currently  operational,  it  Is  still 
being  refined  and  updated.  The  system  pro- 
vides participating  agencies  with  a  monthly 
accounting  of  all  their  forms  and  publica- 
tions stocked  at  the  warehouse.  It  gives 
quantities  on  hand,  requisitions  processed, 
and  minimum  and  out-of-stock  levels.  Ap- 
proximately 150  obsolete  forms  were  elimi- 
nated from  the  Inventory  when  the  system 
was  irstalled.  Stocks  are  belns;  reduced  to 
one  year's  supply  as  a  result  of  better  man- 
agement. Cost  of  outgoing  shipments  have 
been  reduced  by  approximately  820,000  a 
year  In  UPS  and  USPS  shipments  alone. 

Additional  savings  of  about  860.000  a  year 
have  resulted  from  careful  selection  of  the 
carrier  for  bulk  shipments.  The  availability 
of  additional  storage  space  due  to  the  re- 
warehousing  can  be  translated  into  a  savings 
of  approximately  8100.000  a  year.  All  modifi- 
cations to  the  exlstln<^  "software"  system 
shou?d  be  completed  by  September  30,  1981. 
■ft  shou'd  be  noted  that  the  Landover  Ware- 
house Is  currently  under  A-76  review.  Under 
the  A-76  analysis,  en  effort  Is  belni»  made 
to  assess  the  capabilities  and  economies  of 
commercial  firms  to  provide  forms  and 
publications  storage  and  distribution  serv- 
ices. This  review  will  take  about  one  year 
and  could  result  in  commercial  firms  oper- 
ating that  function. 

Reduced  the  storage  and  distribution  of 
cut  sheets  (I.e..  single  sheets).  In  order  to 
allow  field  activities  to  reproduce  forms  (cut 
sheet)  in  quantities  up  to  5.000  copies,  the 
Agriculture  Property  Management  Regula- 
tions were  emended  in  1978.  We  estimate 
this  change  has  resulted  in  an  annual  sav- 
ings  to  the   Department  of  about  $500,000 
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a  year.  However,  this  data  has  not  been  con- 
firmed by  follow-up  review. 

As  more  information  is  obtained  on  agen- 
cy cut  sheet  forms  reproduced  and  stored 
at  various  locations  nationwide,  it  Is  believed 
that  additional  dollar  savings  can  be 
Identified. 

The  following  recommendations  listed  in 
the  report  have  not  been  implemented: 

Consolidate  publication  storage  and  dis- 
tribution activities  within  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  The  bulk  publication 
storage  for  many  agencies  which  are  now 
storing  publications  at  approximately  10 
different  locations  In  the  Washington.  DC. 
area  could  be  centralized.  It  is  estimated 
that  between  25  to  50  percent  of  the  space 
costs  now  required  could  be  saved  by  cen- 
tralization. Savings  would  result  from  prop- 
er utilization  of  publication  storage  space, 
centralized  shipping  procedures,  reduced 
staffing,  and  utilization  of  existing  packing 
and  mailing  functions  at  Landover. 

The  consolidation  of  a  major  portion  of 
publication  storage  and  distribution  plans 
were  shelved  pending  completion  of  the 
automated  Inventory  system  at  the  ware- 
house. It  was  envisioned  that  space  would 
be  available  for  publications  when  estimates 
could  be  established  for  maintaining  the 
inventory  system.  We  could  then  use  the 
same  packing  and  shipping  facility  for  forms 
and  thus  avoid  the  duplication  of  effort.  We 
feel  the  payoff  at  this  time  could  be  greater 
than  previously  anticipated.  This  effort  will 
be  continued  as  time  allows. 

Eliminate  overstocking  by  developing 
headquarters  and  field  directives  that  In- 
sure economical  buying  practices.  The  actual 
distribution  of  Department  forms  and  pub- 
lications, especially  at  field  locations,  has 
not  always  been  properly  monitored.  One 
activity  may  have  a  surplus  of  a  particular 
form  or  publication  while  another  may  need 
more.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  a  few  agen- 
cies to  reduce  overstocking  at  field  offices 
and  some  success  has  been  achieved.  At  the 
Landover  Warehouse,  tighter  procedures 
are  helping  greatly  In  planning  the  restock 
levels  of  forms  and  publications  and  In  re- 
ducing surpluses  and  shortages.  An  aggres- 
sive program  aimed  at  reducing  overstock- 
ing Departmentwlde  could  bring  about  an 
annual  savings  of  approximately  $200,000. 
The  Forms  Management  Staff.  Office  of  Op- 
erations and  Finance,  will  develop  guid- 
ance in  this  area  as  time  allows. 

Regionalize  the  forms  and  publications 
warehouse  activities.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended that  a  15.000  square-foot  warehouse 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  should  be  es- 
tablished to  Improve  distribution  to  the 
Midwestern  and  Western  States.  Ordering 
would  be  through  the  Landover  Warehouse 
with  direct  shipments  from  the  printer  to 
the  warehouse. 

The  Regional  warehouse  concept  will  not 
be  developed  until  the  Inventory  system  at 
Landover  has  been  developed.  The  concept 
will  be  Implemented  as  resources  are  avail- 
able. 

Consolidate  forms  and  publications  dis- 
tribution for  service  center  agencies.  The 
Service  Center  operational  concept  calls  for 
maximum  sharing  of  workload,  facilities, 
equipment,  information,  and  personnel  to 
provide  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
service  to  farmers,  ranchers,  and  other  rural 
residents.  The  primary  agencies  whose  local 
offices  are  colocated  under  the  Service  Cen- 
ter concept  are  ASCS,  FmHA,  SCS,  FCIC. 
and  ES.  There  is  a  potential  for  Improved 
service  and  reduced  operating  costs  by 
coordinating  the  storage  and  distribution  of 
forms  and  publications  among  the  major 
Service  Center  activities.  No  action  has  yet 
been  taken  on  this  recommendation. 

The  estimated  cost  of  producing  the  De- 
cember 197S  report  was  approzljoately 
$30,000. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  De- 
partment's task  force  suggestions  point  the 
way  to  better  planning,  greater  economy,  and 
improved  distribution  and  storage  of  our 
forms  and  publications.  We  will  continue  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  report  as 
resources  are  available. 

Again.  I  appreciate  your  Interest  and  as- 
sure you  that  the  matter  wUl  be  given  ap- 
propriate priority. 
Sincerely, 

JOHN  R.  Block, 

Secretory. 

TTP  AMENDMENT  NO.   554 

(Purpose:  Technical  amendments) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  unprxnted  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran) proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  554. 

On  cage  45.  line  8,  strike  "2027"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "2028". 

On  page  45.  line  23,  strike  "2027"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "2028". 

On  page  27.  line  10.  strike  "83.195.600.000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "83.275.600.000". 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  three  technical  amendments  to  the 
bill.  The  first  two  correct  the  food 
stamp  authorization  citation  to  include 
the  Puerto  Rico  block  grant  program  en- 
acted in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981. 

The  last  amendment  conforms  the  to- 
tal for  subsidized  housing  loans  in  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  the 
level  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  554)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    555 

(Purpose:    To    assure    continuation    of    an 

effective  Job  referral  program  under  the 

food  stamp  program) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  amendment  that  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran) proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  555. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  45,  line  21,  before  the  period 
add  the  following: 

":  Provided  further.  That  not  less  than 
865.000.000  of  the  amount  provided  herein 
shall  be  used  for  work  registration  and  Job 
search  activities" 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  assure 
continuation  of  an  effective  job  referral 
program  under  the  food  stamp  program. 

It  has  recently  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  that  the  administra- 
tion plans  to  reduce  funding  of  work 
registration  and  job  search  activities  by 
almost  half  to  a  level  of  $30  million.  This 


is  contrary  to  congressional  Intent  In 
enacting  tougher  work  registration  re- 
quirements last  year  and  the  adminis- 
trative regulations  adopted  by  the  ad- 
ministration this  spring. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted, 
referral  to  State  and  local  employment 
agencies  will  be  reduced  from  1  million 
down  to  only  800,000. 

This  means  that  1.2  million  food 
stamp  recipients  and  their  families  will 
remain  on  public  welfare  and  food 
stamps  simply  because  there  will  not  be 
funds  to  encourage  them  to  get  jobs  to 
suDoort  themselves. 

This  amendment  adds  no  funds  to 
the  bill.  It  merely  requires  that,  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  food  stamp 
program,  $65  milli<Mi  be  used  to  assist 
participants  to  obtain  employment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
aware  of  no  problem  with  this  amend- 
ment on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  go  along  with  it. 

I  point  out,  however,  that  there  has 
been  some  cwicem  in  the  past  over  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  these  work  registra- 
tion programs.  Recently,  though,  some 
pilot  projects  on  new  methods  of  job 
search  have  shown  promise.  I  trust  Sen- 
ator Cochran  would  agree  that  the  De- 
partment should  utilize  the  most  cost- 
effective  means  of  carrying  out  a  job 
search  program. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  555)  was 
agreed  to. 

SOT  PROTEIN 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  like  to  get 
a  clarification  from  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman. 

My  question  relates  to  the  expenditure 
of  fimds  appropriated  for  use  In  the 
school  lunch  program  by  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service  (FNS).  Specifically  I 
am  concerned  about  outdated  regulations 
regarding  the  use  of  soy  ingredients  in 
meat  products  used  in  the  program. 

As  I  think  my  subcommittee  chairman 
will  agree,  the  first  consideration  in  run- 
ning the  school  lunch  program  should  be 
to  give  the  school  child  a  quality  meal. 
The  meal  should  be  tasty  as  well  as  nu- 
tritious. 

Yet  the  FNS  still  requires  that  meat 
products  with  soy  ingredients  be  formu- 
lated with  the  earliest  and  least  palatable 
form  of  ingredient,  known  as  soy  flour  or 
textured  vegetable  protein  (TVP). 

As  many  of  us  have  heard,  the  early 
use  of  soy  flour  in  the  program  resulted 
in  a  product  that  did  not  have  the  tra- 
ditional taste  and  quality  that  people  are 
used  to.  The  consequence  was  plate  wast- 
age. School  children  simply  dropped  their 
meat  entree  into  the  g2,rbage. 

That  was  several  years  ago.  Since  that 
time,  many  companies  have  developed 
better  soy  ingredients.  There  are  now 
on  the  market  soy  concentrate  and  soy 
protein,  the  latter  known  technically  as 
soy  protein  isolate.  The  use  of  these  in- 
gredients, especially  soy  protein,  pro- 
vides a  meat  product  that  maintains 
traditional  taste  and  quality  as  well  as 
high  nutrition. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  the  chair- 
man, is  It  his  view  that  the  FNS  regula- 
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of  Mr.  BAKER  the  follow- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
) 

Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
Agriculture  Appropriations 
CDmmendable  job  in  its  at- 
eniible  Federal  nutrition  pro- 
cont  inue  to  provide  benefits  and 
reasonable  funding  levels.  At 
that  it  establishes  a  realls- 
ramework  for  these  pro- 
iegislation  has  heeded  the 
constqaints  of  the  fiscal  environ- 
the  Federal  Government 
io  operate, 
from  Kansas  would  espe- 
congratulate  the  distin- 
chairfean  of  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Coch- 
distinguished  ranking  mi- 
Mr.  Eacleton,  on  their 
throughout  this  diffcult  proc- 


the  Omnibus  Reconc'li- 
1  reduced  fiscal  year  1982 


food  stamp  program  costs  by  about  $1.65 
billion,  and  the  House  farm  bill  adds 
about  $650  million  in  additional  spend- 
ing reductions  by  delaying  the  cost-of- 
living  increase  scheduled  for  April  1. 
1982.  to  October  1.  1982.  Although  the 
administration's  official  fiscal  year  1982 
request  is  currently  set  at  $10.3  billion, 
it  is  the  understandng  of  this  Senator 
that  the  administration  did  also  agree  to 
set  the  fiscal  year  1982  authorization 
ceiling  at  the  more  realistic  level  of  $11.3 
billion. 

In  an  October  8  letter  to  Representa- 
tive Whitten,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Lyng  indicated  that,  although 
the  official  administration  request  is  for 
$10.3  billion,  another  $900  million  has 
been  designated  for  later  transmittal, 
pending  any  additional  legislative 
changes  that  may  be  forthcoming.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary has  referred  to  the  $11.3  billion 
level  as  an  acceptable  upper  limit  on  food 
stamp  expenditures  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  extremely  wise 
for  the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee to  provide  $10.3  billion  for 
10 ',2  months  of  food  stamp  program 
funding,  because  this  action  will  keep 
the  options  of  the  Congress  open  as  the 
coming  months  progress.  The  report  lan- 
guage included  with  H.R.  4119  unques- 
tionably expresses  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee to  mamtain  flexibility,  as  well  as 
careful  congressional  monitoring  of  food 
stamp  program  funding  needs.  I  ask  that 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  committee 
report  be  included  in  my  statement  at 
this  point: 

The  funding  level  provided  by  the  Com- 
mittee assumes  rates  of  Inflation  and  unem- 
ployment levels  consistent  with  the  adminis- 
tration's current  projections.  Should  these 
projections  prove  too  optimistic  and  should 
delays  occur  In  implementation  of  changes 
mads  in  the  program  by  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act,  food  stamp  costs  will, 
undoubtedly,  increase.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves it  would  be  un'ust  for  program  re- 
cipients to  suffer  benefit  reductions  due  to 
Inaccurate  projections  of  program  cost. 
Therefore,  no  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
administration  to  reduce  benefit  levels  In 
accordance  with  section  18(b)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  without  the  Congress  being  given 
ample  opportunity  to  consider  required  sup- 
plemental funding.  Upon  enactment  of  fur- 
ther legislative  changes,  the  Committee  will 
expect  an  expeditious  report  on  the  Impact 
of  such  changes  on  the  funding  requirements 
for  the  program. 

The  Committee  expects  to  be  kept  fully  in- 
formed of  all  actions  taken  which  would 
affect  benefit  levels  and  overall  program 
funding  needs. 

While  the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to 
provide  appropriations  up  to  the  $1,017 
billion  level  established  in  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act  for  the  special  supple- 
mental feeding  program  for  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  (WlCt,  it  has  still 
provided  a  reasonable  level  of  funding 
to  maintain  close  to  the  current  level  of 
services  for  program  participants;  $973 
million,  in  addition  to  some  Identified 
carryover  funds,  might  prove  to  be  ade- 
quate, and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
hopes  that  this  is  the  case. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  see  a  full  $5  mil- 
lion given  to  a  less  familiar  program  to 
many — nutrition  education  and  training. 


Small  as  this  program  is.  it  has  consid- 
erable merit  and  great  potential  in  help- 
ing a  large  part  of  our  Nations  popula- 
tion learn  to  develop  better  eating 
habits. 

Again,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  com- 
mends the  leadership  of  the  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  as  well  as 
its  members,  on  steering  a  very  difficult 
course  through  budget  labyrinths  against 
a  tide  of  demands  that,  before  this  year, 
were  unprecedented.  As  chairman  of  the 
Nutrition  Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  a  great  interest  in  the 
programs  covered  by  this  appropriations 
legislation.  I  am  pleased  to  express  my 
support  for  H.R.  4119,  as  reported  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  I 
recommend  that  this  legislation  pass  the 
Senate  without  amendments.* 

'  By  request  of  Mr.  Baker  the  following 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record: ) 

PEACH  TREE   SHORT  UTt 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  considers  the  fiscal  year  1982 
agriculture  appropriations  bill  today.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  about 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  my  State 
of  South  Carolina.  Many  persons  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  South  Carolina 
is  the  second  largest  producer  of  peaches 
in  the  country,  exceeded  in  production 
only  by  the  State  of  California. 

Like  most  farmers,  peach  producers 
must  cope  with  the  vagaries  of  the  weath- 
er and  with  a  number  of  plant  pest  prob- 
lems. Recently,  some  of  these  problems 
have  become  increasingly  severe,  par- 
ticularly for  peach  growers  in  the  South- 
east. Thus,  because  this  commodity  is 
so  vitally  important  to  the  agricultural 
economy  of  my  State  and  others  in  the 
Southeast.  I  asked  Congress  last  year 
to  initiate  funding  for  a  special  research 
grant  to  develop  strategies  for  coping 
with  the  phenomenon  known  as  "Peach 
Tree  Short  Life."  This  program,  devel- 
oped and  coordinated  by  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, was  established  to  expand  re- 
search that  would  help  solve  the  problem 
of  premature  tree  death  which  is  plagu- 
ing growers  in  the  Southeast. 

Mr.  Pres  dent.  I  was  gratified  when 
we  were  able  to  secure  $100,000  last  year 
for  funding  of  this  much-needed  re- 
search. This  program,  and  other  peach 
research,  is  vital  to  the  industry  and  has 
helped  insure  the  survival  and  profitabil- 
ity of  peach  growers  across  the  Nation. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  pleased  to  Inform 
the  Senate  that  recently,  breakthroughs 
were  made  by  South  Carolina  peach  re- 
searchers. These  developments  will  make 
an  important  contribution  to  farm  prog- 
ress and  the  quality  of  life  for  many 
Americans. 

These  research  contributions  were 
made  possible  through  funds  that  were 
appropriated  by  Congress  and  matched 
by  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  researchers  at  the 
South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  Clemson  University  have  dis- 
covered new  pesticide  application  pro- 
grams designed  to  reduce  the  number 
and  amount  of  pesticides  needed  to  pro- 
duce Duality  peaches.  This  new  program 
controls  harmful  diseases  and  insects. 
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thereby  aUowing  peach  growers  to  save 
energy  and  reduce  thC.r  production  cost 
by  as  much  as  $50  per  acre. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  my  colleagues 
of  this  research  advancement,  pleased 
that  this  research  has  been  accomplished 
in  South  Carolina,  and  gratified  to  have 
played  a  small  part  in  this  success,  along 
with  my  colleagues. 

Of  course,  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
urgently  needed  advancements  and  im- 
provement in  this  field.  Agricultural  re- 
searchers can  only  continue  to  assist 
peach  growers  through  improved  produc- 
tion processes  such  as  this  so  long  as  they 
have  the  necessary  funds  to  do  the  job. 

Consequently.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
with  the  decision  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
tural Appropriations  Subcommittee  to  al- 
locate an  additional  $200,000  for  the 
peach  tree  short  life  program  this  year. 
These  funds  will  be  wisely  utilized  to 
carry  forward  this  essential  program, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  results  of 
this  research  will  be  beneficial  to  peach 
growers  and  consumers. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  particularly  like 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  who  serves  so 
ably  as  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  He  has  been 
very  understanding  of  the  need  for  these 
special  research  grant  funds  and  has 
been  most  helpful  during  this  tight  budg- 
et situation  in  seeing  that  this  program 
is  given  the  priority  it  deserves.  Tlie  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  did  not  include 
funding  for  the  peach  tree  short  life  re- 
search program. 

Thus,  in  conference  with  the  House, 
peach  producers  will  continue  to  need  the 
advocacy  and  assistance  of  Senator 
Cochran  and  the  other  Senate  conferees. 
I  hope  they  will  do  their  very  best  to  see 
that  this  $200,000  grant  of  research  funds 
receives  final  approval.  All  of  us  inter- 
ested in  this  project  are  most  apprecia- 
tive for  the  support  which  Senator  Coch- 
ran and  the  entire  Senate  have  given  in 
this  matter.* 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  the 
attention  of  mv  colleaq^ues  to  language 
dealing  with  orphan  drugs  Included  in 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  accompanying  the  fiscal  year 
1982  agriculture,  rural  development,  and 
related  agencies  anpropriatlon  bill.  Drugs 
used  in  the  treatment  of  rare  diseases 
are  commonly  known  as  orohan  drugs 
because  the  demand  for  them  is  too  small 
to  generate  an  adeouate  financial  return 
on  the  develooment  and  related  costs  of 
their  production.  Due  to  their  limited 
commercial  value,  a  number  of  drugs 
which  are  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
conditions  such  as  Huntington's  disease 
and  Tourette  syndrome  are  simply  not 
available. 

The  report  language  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  recognizes  the  pressing 
need  to  address  the  multiple  problems 
associated  with  orphan  drug  develop- 
ment and  distribution.  It  further  directs 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
assume  a  leadership  role  in  developing  a 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  response 
to  the  orphan  drug  problem. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion (S.  1498)  which  would  establish  an 


office  within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  address  this  serious  problem. 
A  bipartisan  group  of  15  Senators  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation, 
including  Senators  Cochran,  Matsunaca, 
Kas'ten,  Cohen.  Sarbanes,  Hatfield, 
Stevens.  Jackson,  Heinz.  Moynihan, 
Williams.  Randolph,  DeConcini,  Den- 
ton, and  Cranston.  I  am  extremely 
pleased  at  the  growing  Interest  in  the 
orphan  drug  issue  and  will  continue  to 
seek  a  permanent  resolution  of  this 
problem. 

The  direction  provided  in  this  report 
is  a  step  toward  this  goal,  and  I  commend 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
for  its  positive  contribution  to  this  ef- 
fort. Particular  recognition  Is  due  for 
the  concern  and  initiative  demonstrated 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  Mr.  Coch- 
ran; the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Eacleton;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee.  Mr.  Hatfield.  It  is  my  hope 
that  FDA — working  in  cooperation  with 
NIH.  other  Federal  agencies,  and  the 
private  sector — can  make  significant 
progress  in  dealing  with  the  complex 
factors  now  hampering  orphan  drug 
development. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  orphan 
drug  report  language  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  report  follows : 
AcRictn-TUBE.  RtniAL  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Bill — 1982 
(Report  to  accompany  H  R.  4119.  S.  Report 
97-248) 
orphan  dritgs 
The  Committee  is  sensitive  to  the  concerns 
and  needs  relevant  to  the  so-called  orphan 
drugs.  These  are  drugs  that,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  for  example,  lack  of  Interest  or  eco- 
nomic incentives  for  Industry,  are  not  fully 
developed  and  marketed.  This  is  an  area  that 
has  been  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  study, 
but  which  is  apparently  not  being  effectively 
addressed  at  this  time.  In  view  of  this  and 
because  of  the  Importance  of  these  drugs  to 
certain  of  our  citizens,  this  Committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration take  the  lead  In  designing  a  program, 
alone  or  In  conjunction  with  other  agencies, 
academla,  or  industry,  to  develop,  test,  and 
bring  to  market  orphan  drugs  that  are 
known  and  needed,  and  to  Identify  and  ac- 
tively pursue  any  other  such  needs  as  they 
become  known. 

In  the  Committee's  view  this  issuo  goes  be- 
yond the  limited  Jurisdiction  and  budgetary 
resources  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  should  also  be  addressed  by  other 
agencies  within  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  especially  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  The  Committee  expects 
the  Department,  therefore,  to  expeditiously 
develop  an  apportionment  plan  of  the  costs 
of  this  study  which  approximately  utilizes 
the  available  resources  of  such  agencies.  The 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  is  directed 
to  undertake  the  required  studies  and  report 
Its  plan  of  action  and  its  interim  accomplish- 
ments to  this  Committee  prior  to  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  hearings  on 
the  PDA  fiscal  year  1983  budget,  and  In  any 
event,  no  later  than  May  1,  1982.# 
women's,  infants'  and  children's  feeding 
program  funding  must  be  maintained 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  agriculture  appropriations  bill,  H.R. 
4119.  I  believe  that  the  committee  has 
done  a  fine  job  in  preserving  the  integri- 
ty of  our  basic  nutrition  programs. 


However,  I  must  express  my  concern 
about  recent  administration  actions  to 
curtail  funding  for  the  special  supple- 
mental food  program  for  women,  infants, 
and  children  ( WIC) .  Congress  has  clearly 
expressed  its  intention  that  the  WIC  pro- 
gram be  funded  at  a  level  sufficient  to 
maintain  current  caseloads  or  approxi- 
mately 2.2  million  recipients.  This  was 
made  clear  in  the  continuing  resolution 
passed  by  Congress  earlier  this  year.  To 
provide  adequate  funding,  approximately 
$140  mi'lion  would  be  required  under  the 
continuing  resolut  on  to  carry  the  pro- 
gram through  November  20. 

The  administration  did  not  release  any 
funds  for  the  program  until  the  middle 
of  October.  As  a  result,  the  State  of  Del- 
aware ran  out  of  money  and  for  12  days 
no  benefits  were  paid  out  to  eligible  re- 
cipients. After  some  discussion  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  $50  million 
was  released  last  week.  However,  for  my 
State,  a  $50  million  aipropr;ation  means 
only  $101,000.  barely  enough  to  carry  the 
program  through  October  31. 

I  have  now  learned  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  received  clear- 
ance from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  release  another  $38  million  to 
States  and  to  allow  the  reallocation  of 
carryover  funds  for  the  duration  of  the 
continuing  resolution. 

Officials  in  my  State  have  told  me  that 
they  will  require  approxim^telv  $268,000 
to  fully  fimd  the  program  through  No- 
vember 20  including  the  $101,000  already 
allocated.  I  am  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ditional steps  by  the  Deoartment  of  Agri- 
culture will  not  be  sufficient  to  fully  fund 
the  Delaware  program  for  the  remaining 
3  weeks. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  Delaware 
WIC  recipients  should  have  to  lose  their 
benefits.  Congress  appropriated  sufficient 
funds.  The  continuing  resolution  was 
passed  October  1.  Congress  has  made  it 
clear  that  the  WIC  program  should  be 
maintained  at  current  caseloads. 

Playing  budget  politics  with  the  WIC 
program  is  not  excusable.  Women  and 
children  with  nutritional  needs  should 
not  do  without  food  while  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  decide  how  they 
can  spend  less  money  for  this  program. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
approved  $973  million  for  this  cost-effec- 
tive program.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
have  rejected  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  only  $653  million  for  WIC.  Re- 
cent studies  have  shown  the  WIC  pro- 
gram to  be  extremely  cost-effective  by 
reducing  diseases  attributable  to  mal- 
nourishment.  WIC  is  limited  to  those  who 
need  it  the  most.  Participants  must  be 
both  low-income  and  be  determined  by  a 
medical  professional  to  be  a  nutritional 
risk. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  all 
who  are  eligible  are  not  being  served.  In 
Delaware  there  are  insufficient  funds  to 
serve  any  children  alwve  the  age  of  2. 
We  cannot  even  include  them  on  the 
waiting  Tsts.  The  program  is  targeted  to 
those  that  need  it  most,  that  is.  pregnant 
and  nursing  mothers  and  infants.  For 
the  administration  to  claim  that  non- 
needy  persons  are  being  served  by  the 
program  is  not  correct. 
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I  am  heiirtened  by  the  committee's 


actions  and 
leagues  on 
issue.  I  hop* 
stop  trying 
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by  the  statements  of  my  col- 
the  floor  on  this  important 
that  the  administration  will 
;o  cripple  WIC  by  the  use  of 
budget  defeirals  or  by  delaying  the  ap- 
pointment of  WIC  funds  to  States* 

Mr.  BAK5R.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
imendments. 

Mr.  EAGl.£TON.  There  are  no  fur- 
ther amendfients  that  I  know  of  on  the 
side.         

The  PREaiDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  further  amendments?  If  there  are 
no  further  amendments,  the  question  Is 
on  the  eriKDR.smr-rf  n*  »»^-  r~'-"'memi) 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amerdments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  ai  id  the  bill  to  be  reaa  a  third 
time.  The  b  11  was  read  the  thrd  time. 

Mr.  BAKIIR.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nnys  been  ordered? 

The  PRES IDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  hsve  been  ordered. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
The  clerk  w  11  call  the  roll. 

The  legl.slitlve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEyENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  fron  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatir), 
the  Senatoij  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch), 
the  Senatoi  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
nitD) ,  the  £  enator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
NicKLEs),  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  StHMrrr).  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Kfr.  Stafford),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wai- 
Lop),  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weickir)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  he  SenatDr  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  ScHMiTT),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (\[r.  Stafford),  the  Senator 
frwn  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) woulc  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRAN  STON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd),  th;  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNcs>.  the  Senator  from 
Washington '(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Louislbna  (Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the 
Senator  froii  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Zorinsky)   are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
Jackson)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  fron  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell). 

If  presen  and  vot'ng,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would 
vote  "nay 

The  PRSSIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton)  .  Ai  e  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Cham  ser  wishing  to  vote? 

The  resu'  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  15,  as  f  )llows: 

[Roll(^n  Vot«  No.  345  Leg.] 
YEAS — 69 


Abdaor 

Andrew! 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentaen 

Biden 

Boachwlts 

Bradley 

Biunpers 


Burdick 
Oaimon 
Chafee 

CtUlM 

Cochran 
Cotaen 

Cranrston 
D'Amato 
Dauforth 


Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dcmenlcl 

Durenberger 

Easleton 

Port 

Gleon 

Gorton 


Oraisley 

Liigar 

Qxiayle 

Hart 

Mathlaa 

I.anjolph 

Hawklna 

Matsunaga 

Rlegl« 

Ha^wJcawa 

MatUngly 

Rudman 

Heine 

Mecaure 

Parbanes 

Huddle  ston 

Melcher 

Sasaer 

Inouye 

Metzenbaum 

Simpson 

Jepeen 

M  tchell 

Specier 

Kasaebaum 

Moynlhan 

Stennls 

Keniredy 

Murkowskl 

Stevens 

lAxalt 

Nimn 

Tower 

Leahy 

Packwood 

TaoQgas 

Levin 

Percy 

Warner 

Lcng 

Pryor 

NAYS— IB 

wmiams 

Armstrong 

Exan 

Pressler 

Boren 

Gam 

Pro'  mire 

Byrd, 

HefUn 

Roth 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

He  ms 

Symms 

DeConclnl 

Humphrey 

East 

Kasten 

NOT  VOTINO- 
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Byrd,  Robert  C 

Jackson 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Johnston 

Wa.icp 

Goldwater 

Nlcklea 

Welcker 

Hatch 

Pe.l 

Zorinsky 

Hatfield 

Schmltt 

HoUlngs 

Staffort 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  4119),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  4119  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon;  and  that  the  C?hair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Coch- 
ran. Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr. 
Spector,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Eacleton, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Sasser,  and 
Mr.  Proxmire  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  for  an  expert 
job  in  the  management  of  an  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  have  been  advised  that  this  is  the 
first  major  bill — perhaps  the  first  bill — 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  man- 
aged since  he  came  to  the  Senate.  I 
mentioned  that  to  him,  and  he  reminded 
me  that  it  is  also  the  first  bill  he  has 
managed  since  he  came  to  the  House, 
because  the  Republicans  were  never  in 
the  majority  in  the  House  during  his 
tenure  there. 

I  compliment  him  on  the  quality  of 
the  management  of  this  bill,  because  it 
was  expert  indeed.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  extend  to  him  my  congratulations 
and  my  appreciation  of  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ROUTINE   MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 


a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  to  extend  not 
past  the  hour  of  3  p.m.,  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  WORLD  BANK 
PRESIDENT   CLAUSEN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  financial  leaders  from  around 
the  world  gathered  here  in  Washington 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  World 
Bank  and  International  Monetary  Fund. 
The  discussions  focused  on  ways  to  re- 
vitalize the  global  economy — to  restore 
noninflationary  growth  in  both  develop- 
ing and  developed  countries. 

The  two  most  important  statements 
on  that  critical  subject  were  made  by 
two  persons  who  have  never  before 
served  in  an  official  capacity  at  a  Bank 
Fund  meeting:  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  Ronald  Reagan,  and  the 
new  president  of  the  World  Bank,  A.  W. 
Clausen.  President  Reagan's  excellent 
speech  affirming  his  support  for  the  Bank 
and  the  Fund  was  placed  in  the  Record 
earlier,  and  has  received  considerable  at- 
tention. I  wish  to  call  Mr.  Clausen's 
speech  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
as  well,  because  of  the  great  importance 
his  views  have  for  the  future  economic 
development  of  all  countries. 

Mr.  Clausen,  who  knows  a  thing  or 
two  about  banks,  reported  to  the  stock- 
holders that  he  finds  the  World  Bank  to 
be  in  excellent  financial  condition  and 
to  be  a  "unique  and  immensely  produc- 
tive development  Institution."  Too  often 
we  forget  that  the  Bank  exists  because 
of  the  mutual  economic  interests  of  the 
developed  and  developing  countries.  Mr. 
Clausen  emphasized  that  "neither  can 
prosper  fully  unless  both  prosper."  The 
US.  economy  is  increasingly  dependent 
upon  trade  with  developing  countries. 
The  Bank,  by  fostering  economic  devel- 
opment, contributes  to  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic growth  as  well. 

The  World  Bank  cannot  do  the  whole 
job  of  development,  of  course.  The  pri- 
mary responsibility  lies  with  each  coun- 
try to  follow  sound  economic  policies. 

In  a  time  of  scarce  capital  and  high 
interest  rates,  it  is  especially  important 
that  all  the  development-supporting  In- 
stitutions work  together.  As  Mr.  Clausen 
po'nted  cut  if  multila'eril.  b  lateral,  the 
private  sector,  and  various  specialized 
groups,  "could  be  linked  into  closer  and 
more  effective  coooeration,  then  the  pos- 
sibilities for  greater  progress  would  be 
substantially  improved."  The  Bank  will 
increase  its  efforts  to  cofinance  develop- 
ment projects  with  commercial  banks. 
Mr.  Clausen  reports  40  projects  amount- 
ing to  $3.5  billion  in  the  past  2  years. 

Mr.  Clausen  set  forth  the  priorities  for 
World  Bank  financing  in  the  years  head : 
Agriculture,  energy,  and  sub-Saharan 
Africa.  Few  will  quarrel  with  those  pri- 
orities, although  the  specific  instrumen- 
talities may  still  be  open  to  discussion. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  note  Mr. 
Clausen's  very  strong  support  for  the 
International  Development  Association. 
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IDA  provides  loans  on  concessional 
terms  to  the  poorest  countries.  IDA-sup- 
ported  projects  go  through  the  same 
vigorous  analysis  as  other  Bank  projects, 
and  yield  the  same  high  rates  of  eco- 
nomic return. 

The  World  Bank  president  sums  up 
the  case  for  IDA  in  terms  which  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
ponder : 

IDA  alone  cannot  niake  the  world  peace- 
ful. But  it  can  help  countries  containing 
half  of  the  world's  population — cost  of  It 
very  poor— to  achieve  greater  self-reliance, 
and  greater  social  cohesion.  And  that  Is 
clearly  In  the  national  self-interest  of  the 
developed  nations. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Clausen's  address, 
delivered  on  September  29,  1981,  is  avaU- 
able  free  of  charge  from  the  World  Bank, 
so  I  will  not  burden  the  public  purse  by 
having  It  reprinted  here.  I  do  urge  my 
colleagues  and  the  general  public  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  and  study  It.  They  can  do 
so  by  writing  to  the  World  Bank,  1818 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20433. 
or  by  telephoning  (202)  477-1234. 


THE  "ALASKA  EAGLE" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate  regarding 
the  status  of  the  Alaska  Eagle  in  the 
Whitbread  Around  the  World  Race. 

On  May  18,  1981.  the  Senate  unani- 
mously passed  Senate  Resolution  135,  a 
resolution  commending  the  Alaska  Eagle 
and  her  crew  for  participating  In  this 
prestigious  and  world  reknown  race.  The 
Alaska  Eagle,  her  skipper  Nell  Bergt  and 
his  crew  began  the  race  on  August  29, 
1981.  On  October  10,  1981.  the  Alaska 
Eagle  arrived  safely  into  port  at  Cape 
Town.  South  Africa,  thus  completing  the 
first  leg  of  the  26,000-mile  Whitbread 
Race.  The  Alaska  Eagle  was  the  fifth  boat 
into  port  out  of  a  total  of  28  competing 
yachts.  England's  Royal  Naval  Sailing 
Association,  the  coordinator  of  the  race, 
announced  that  the  Alaska  Eagle  had 
finished  in  fifth  place  as  well  in  the  over- 
all handicap  ranking. 

During  the  course  of  the  first  leg  of 
the  race,  six  boats  experienced  mast  or 
rigging  failure  and  one  boat  was  forced 
to  withdraw.  It  Is  therefore  with  utmost 
pleasure  and  with  considerable  pride  that 
I  congratulate  Neil  Bergt,  the  distin- 
guished skipper  of  the  Alaska  Eagle,  and 
his  crew  upon  their  succesful  completion 
of  the  first  part  of  the  most  challenging 
yacht  race  and  wish  them  speed  and 
safety  during  the  second  leg  of  the  race 
which  Is  scheduled  to  begin  Saturday, 
October  31,  1981,  from  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa  to  Auckland.  New  Zealand. 


DEPARTURE  OF  CANADIAN  AMBAS- 
SADOR TOWE 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with 
regret  that  I  rise  today  and  refer  to  the 
departure  of  my  good  friend,  Canada's 
Ambassador  Peter  Towe.  It  Is  our  great 
loss  that  Ambassador  Towe,  after  over 
4  years  of  so  ablv  representing  our  great 
neighbor,  has  chosen  to  return  home  to 
assume  new,  and  enormously  important, 
responsibilities  in  the  energy  field. 


Ambassador  Towe  has  provided  great 
insight  to  our  relations  and  has  ably  and 
vigorously  defended  Canadian  interests. 
But  most  important,  he  has  been  fair 
and  judicious  as  a  good  diplomat  should 
be.  and  has  directed  his  efforts  at  resolu- 
tion of  problems  rather  than  at  their 
creation.  His  knowledge  and  patience 
with  the  vagaries  and  eccentricities  one 
finds  on  this  side  of  the  border  are  to  be 
admired.  Indeed,  he  has  handled  with 
skill  and  perspective  the  complex  task  of 
representing  a  country  so  close  to  ours, 
and  has  provided  his  country  with  talent 
at  a  time  when  talent  was  much  needed. 
Ambassador  Towe  has  had  to  grapple 
with  many  new  elements  of  dealing  with 
the  United  States,  not  the  least  of  which 
has  been  the  growing  congressional 
feistiness  in  foreign  affairs. 

We  shall  miss  him,  and  I  bid  him  fare- 
well with  all  best  wishes  in  his  new  en- 
deavor. I  know  we  have  not  seen  the  last 
of  Peter  Towe.  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
next  time.  I  just  hope  it  is  soon. 

Mr.  President,  Ambassador  Towe  re- 
cently spoke  In  his  usual  thoughtful  and 
fair  way  to  the  Carnegie  Endowment  and 
the  American  Foreign  Services  Associa- 
tion. I  want  to  share  these  words  of  quiet 
wisdom  with  my  colleagues,  and  there- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  his  address  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  to  the  Carnegie  Endowment  and 
american  pobeign  service  assocution 
"Face  to  Face  Luncheon" 

(By  Peter  M.  Towe) 
The  flrst  words  I  have  for  you  today  are 
not  my  own.  However.  In  tone  and  In  con- 
tent, they  are  very  familiar. 

"The  relations  of  few  countries  are  as  inti- 
mate and  Important  as  those  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  They  loom  far 
larger  In  the  eyes  of  a  Canadian  than  of  an 
American.  That  Is  natural.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  It  may  be  expected  that  the  relations 
between  the  two  states  will  become  increas- 
ingly important  and  that  the  problems  aris- 
ing therefrom  will  grow  In  magnitude." 

Those  must  be  the  sage  observations  of 
a  Canadian  political  figure,  you  might  con- 
clude. Or  of  an  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 
They  are. 

L«ster  Pearson — who.  of  course,  was  both. 
And  what  might  be  illuminating  to  you 
Is  that  they  are  from  a  letter  he  wrote  In 
January  lfl32. 

You  know,  Canadian  Ambassadors  have 
been  saying  that  sort  of  thing  for  as  long 
as  there  have  been  Canadian  Ambassadors 
here.  Because  It's  true.  We  are  two  nations 
sharing  a  continent.  We  share  prosperity; 
fears;  and  many  values.  We  also  share  a 
great  deal  of  history  Some  of  this  history 
Is  not  at  all  about  sharing. 

I  enjoyed  the  festivities  celebrating  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Yorktown 
earlier  this  month.  I  was  the  one  at  the 
ceremony  thinking  that  the  American  vic- 
tory at  Yorktown  made  superfluous  General 
Washington's  plan  for  another  expedition  In 
1782  or  83,  this  one  of  enormous  strength, 
to  ta''e  CaT-d-x 

I  was  thinking,  as  your  President  ex- 
changed toasts  with  President  Mitterrand, 
of  how  Canada  fitted  200  years  ago  into  that 
triangle.  The  French  did,  of  course,  support 
the  American  Revolution  aralnst  t^elr  Eng- 
lish enemies.  The  ConTesslonnl  leaders  In 
tmet  expected  their  French  allies  to  tnyade 


Lower  Canada.  But  the  French  did  not  at- 
tack Canada.  The  official  explanation  was 
that  the  flrst  priority  was  to  assist  the  Amer- 
icans to  liberate  the  colonies  In  the  South- 
ern part  of  the  continent.  The  actual  policy 
of  Versailles  was  to  leave  Canada  In  the 
hands  of  the  British  so  as  to  drive  the 
newly  Independent  state  Into  friendship  and 
expanded  trade  with  France. 

To  a  large  extent,  French  policy  was  foiled. 
General  Washington,  In  peace  negotiations 
with  the  British  asked  that  Canada  be  ceded 
to  the  U.S.  which.  If  the  request  had  been 
taken  seriously,  would  have  enabled  you  to 
spend  this  lunch  hour  listening  to  someone 
else.  It  wasn't,  but  the  British  concessions 
to  the  new  republic  were  meant  to  counter 
French  influence — and  they  were  made  to  a 
I  .1  e  e.'iient  from  what  e.cM\::i;iy  bernme 
Canada.  Such  was — and  remains — the  rather 
seamy  stuff  from  which  history  is  shaped. 

Canada.  Not  yet  a  country.  StUl  a  colony. 
But  with  a  growing  number  of  Inhabitants 
of  many  different  kinds.  Whose  own  views 
were  mixed — Canadians  in  fact  fought  on 
both  sides  at  Yorktown — and  naturally,  were 
not  considered  by  these  big  powers. 

Who  were  they?  They  were  original 
F:-enrh-F.peaKinc;  ha''l-an:s  SflU  re-,cntiul  of 
the  British  conquest  but  determined  to  siu- 
vlve  culturally.  Then,  the  Loyalists  to  the 
British  Crown,  many  In  fact  refugees  from 
the  Revoluntlonary  War  to  the  South.  And 
there  were  others — in  Montreal,  particu- 
larly—who had  been  impresse.!  by  the  philo- 
sophical values  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  a  Canadian  way,  these  values  worked 
their  way  Into  our  own  natlon-bulldlng 
process,  and  became  the  basis  of  the  political 
values  we  share  In  common,  even  If  our 
political  systems  are  In  so  many  ways  quite 
different. 

Indeed,  that  natlon-bulldlng  process  goes 
on  today.  Its  effects,  stemming  from  the 
very  fact  that  we  are  different  nations,  seems 
to  be  what  the  present  fuss  In  Canada-US. 
relations  Is  all  about.  But  Us  description  Is 
not  so  different  from  what  Lester  Pearson 
sensed  50  years  ago. 

My  first  posting  to  the  Canadian  Embassy 
here  ccme  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  co- 
operation between  us.  We  worked  together 
even  when  the  issues  were  difficult,  through 
suc'.i  huge  undertakings  as  the  construction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Also,  at  that 
time,  having  years  before  dropped  our  de- 
fences against,  each  other,  we  Joined  In  de- 
fence against  others,  through  the  creation 
of  the  Permanent  Joint  Doird  of  Defense 
in  1910  which  led  after  the  war  to  the  Pine- 
tree  Line  and  the  Dew  Line,  and  eventually 
to  Join  defence  of  the  continent  through 
NORAD. 

During  my  next  posting  In  this  city,  a  dec- 
ade and  more  ago.  the  mood  was  dramati- 
cally different.  The  U.S.  was  briefly  and  aber- 
rational !y  In  trade  deficit  with  Canada  The 
measures  taken  in  1971  to  protect  the 
American  dollar,  measures  which  had  a 
Rrlevous.  and  disproportionate  effect  on 
Canada,  were  not  the  object  of  any  prior 
consultations.  Canadian  pleas  that  account 
be  taken  of  our  historically  special  relation- 
ship with  the  USA  went  unheertert. 

This  Is,  I  suppose,  a  contradiction,  but  tt 
Is  one  Cunndlans  are  u.sod  to.  You  were  much 
blKger  and  stronger  and  could  speak  of  re- 
taliation much  more  credibly  than  we  could 
As  my  historical  reflections  today  Indicate, 
we  In  Canada  are  aware  that  It  was  ever 
thus.  Successive  Admlnl-.traMons  here  ha^e 
had,  perhaps,  a  shorter-term  view  of  whafs 
been  polni;  on.  There  Is  after  all  a  tendency 
here  to  think  that  history  re-beglns  every 
four  years. 

I  don't  mean  to  sueuest  that  as  Ambassa- 
dor here,  or  eart'e"-.  as  an  officer  In  our  Em- 
bassy— where.  IncMenfallv,  '''ve  snent  almost 
h.-ilf  my  wori-Ing  career— I've  been  stewing  In 
the  acid  of  200  y'^ars  of  accumulated  griev- 
ance. 
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Far  from  1  .  Most  of  my  time  has.  In  fact, 
been  spent  an  the  things  weve  worked  out 
together,  In  ;he  development  since  the  war 
of  the  most  <  omplex.  and  concentrated  rela- 
tionship whl  :h  exists  between  ony  two  na- 
tions. 

I  recall  these  very  creative  post-war  yean 
when  Interi  atlonal  institutions  emerced 
from  a  comiion  sense  of  hope  or  of  peril 
The  resolutldn  among  the  three  countries 
which  had  looperated  In  developing  the 
atomic  bomb  to  see  atoms  used  henceforth 
only  for  pea<e;  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations;  and  when  the  Cold  War  shocked  us 
all  Into  msec  urlty  again,  the  creation  of  the 
Atlantic  Aim  nee. 

In  these  i  ixperlences.  our  common  and 
enduring  vie  v  of  the  world's  perils  became 
shaped.  It  became  natural  for  Canada  to 
think  of  Use  f  as  an  ally  of  the  U.S.:  In  re- 
sponding to  I  lecretary  Acheson's  special  plea 
to  send  grou  id  troops  to  Korea:  In  Canada 
making  a  special  effort  to  respond  to  the 
Suez  crisis,  vhere  Canadians  could  play  a 
peacekeeping  role  from  which  the  larger 
powers  were  ( llsquallfled.  In  a  sort  of  comple- 
centary  to  t  S.  big  rower  leadership — and 
one  which  at  that  time  kept  the  good  rela- 
tions betweei  i  the  US.  and  the  U.K  .  as  well 
as  France,  on  the  rails. 

So  I  prefac  b  my  remarks  by  taktng  a  long 
view.  Not  of  I  tntagonlsm.  But  of  history,  the 
history  of  two  nations,  each.  In  Its  way.  pur- 
suing Its  own  Mplratlons. 

And  now  X  turn  to  today. 

We  are  told  that  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  Unl  ed  States  have  entered  a  dif- 
ficult and  dmgerous  phase.  Americans  In 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  bewail 
the  so-callsd  new  nationalism  of  Canadian 
government  ]  loUcles.  In  Canada  many  com- 
plain loudly  about  recent  American  state- 
ments, descr:  blng  them  as  alternately  pa- 
tronizing or  Imperialistic.  Looming  over  all 
the  rhetoric  s  the  perception  on  both  sides 
of  the  border  that  we  are  locked  Into  an 
inescapable  s  )lral  of  retaliation  and  counter- 
retaliation,  to  the  eventual  disadvantage  of 
both  countrliis. 

A  dramatic  picture — but  is  It  accurate?  I 
think  not.  It  exaggerates  current  tensions  In 
a  few  areas  a'  the  expense  of  an  overwhelm- 
ingly positive  relationship  and  It  Implies  that 
until  recentl; '  the  bilateral  relationship  was 
devoid  of  sui  stantlve  Issues  and  dlfllcultles. 

Quite  fran  cly.  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  Unit  id  States  are  always  delicate. 

It  Is  not  h(  rd  to  see  why.  Interdependence 
Is  the  watch  vord  of  the  present  age.  Aca- 
demics descrlBe  It.  politicians  pspotse  it.  and 
the  common  man  confronts  It  In  his  dally 
life.  Imports  and  exports,  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  v  ilue  of  the  dollar,  the  shock  of 
escalating  en  ;rgy  prlce.s — we  have  nP  hp-o-ne 
part-time  inlernatlonal  ef-onomtsts.  The  1m- 
son  Is  clear  U  i  us  all — no  nation's  economy  Is 
a  secure  fortress  We  must  sirugg.e  .u  ..na 
accommodatlsns  with  our  economic  partners 
or  we  win  all  suffer. 

For  Amerlc  ms  this  Is  a  relatively  recent  ex- 
perience. To  ( Canadians  this  "modern  reality" 
has  been  a  1  eature  of  our  national  life  for 
generations.  iWe  have  had  historically  to  be 
more  sensltl'  e  than  most  to  the  economic 
policies  of  fo  'elgn  governments.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  fix  id  U.S.  capital  Investment  In 
Canada  Is  gT(  ater  than  In  any  other  country, 
as  Is  Canadla  n  investment  In  the  U.S.,  where 
we  are  the  X.Y.  Ird  largest  source  of  foreign  In- 
vestment. Tr  ide  between  our  two  countries 
totals  almosi    (Can)   $100.  Billion  annually. 

It  Is  impor  Ant.  I  believe,  not  to  over  stress 
the  negative.  It  Is  not  surprising  to  me  that 
many  comnn  entators  express  real  anguish 
over  what  th  -y  perceive  to  be  a  deterioration 
In  our  bllate:  al  relations.  After  all,  for  many 
years  relatlc  ns  between  Canada  and  the 
USA  as  countries  and.  more  Importantly, 
between  Canadians  and  Americans  as  Indi- 
viduals, have  been  warm  tmd  genuine.  There 
Is  aa  easy  fa:  illlarity  between  our  two  coun- 


tries which  Is.  perhaps,  unequalled  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  the  similarities  between  us  are 
so  great  that  we  often  overlook  the  differ- 
ences which  make  us  distinct.  And  we  do  so 
at  our  peril.  Our  strength  as  nations  depends 
not  only  on  our  shared  qualities  but  also  on 
those  qualities  which  are  unique  and  lend 
variety  and  richness  to  our  national  Uvea. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  task  to  specify  these  dif- 
ferences: some  are  very  obvious  while  others 
are  rather  abstract  and  difficult  to  define 
with  precision.  I  do  not  want  to  provide  an 
exhaustive  list  for  you,  but  I  would  like  to 
suggest  a  few  Items  which  contribute  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  Canada. 

Our  geography  and  jwpulatlon.  Although 
Canada  Is  larger  In  area  than  the  US  ,  we 
have  a  population  only  one-tenth  as  large, 
and  almost  all  of  It  located  within  100  miles 
of  the  frontier  with  the  U.S.  These  facts 
create  special  problems  such  as  the  vast 
transportation  and  communications  systems 
which  must  be  maintained  In  support  of  a 
relatively   small   economic   market. 

Our  blcultural  and  blllnsual  Identity,  the 
fact  that  Canada  has  two  founding  cultures 
and  official  languages — French  and  Eng- 
lish— creates  special  national  riches  but  also 
special  and  unavoldab'e  costs. 

Our  federal  political  system.  Canadian 
provinces  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  social 
and  ecoi^omlc  sectors  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  Individual  states  In  the  USA. 
The  Canadian  federal  government's  powers 
are  correspondingly  more  limited  than  those 
of  I's  American  counterpart. 

These,  and  other  factors  taken  together 
have  created  a  distinctively  Canadian  polit- 
ical culture,  a  blend  of  our  respect  for  and 
dedication  to  free  enterprise  and  Individual 
Initiative  with  our  recoenltlon  that  govern- 
ment Involvement  In  the  economic,  social 
and  cultural  life  of  Canada  Is  demanded  by 
the  Imperatives  of  our  national  heritage. 

Canadians  expect  their  povemments  to 
develop  and  execute  policies  which  are  re- 
sponsive to  their  needs  and  Interests.  This 
expectation,  by  Itself.  Is  not  unique.  Ameri- 
cans also  expect  their  governments  to  pur- 
sue po'lcles  which  maintain  national  secu- 
rity, encourage  social  and  political  stability 
and  promote  economic  prosperity.  Blun'lv 
put.  Canadians  and  Americans  look  to  their 
governments  to  articulate  and  defend  their 
respective  national  Interests. 

And  this  Is  as  It  ought  to  be  To  demand 
otherwise  would  be  foolish  and  unrealistic. 
But  It  Is  not  the  end  of  the  matter  for  the 
term  "national  Interest"  Is  Infinitely  elastic 
and  can  be  stretched  to  Justify  almost  any 
action.  Therefore.  Canadians  and  Americans 
make  an  additional  demand  on  their  gov- 
ernments which  reflects  their  shared  belief 
In  democratic  political  principles — we  de- 
mand that  our  BO"ernments  nursue  our  na- 
tional Interests  In  a  resoonslble  manner. 

When  we  look  at  foreign  pollcv  we  see 
that  responsible  governments  adl'-st  their 
oollcles  to  suit  changing  circumstances.  This 
Is  not  opportunism  or  cynicism:  rather  we 
must  continually  make  ludgements  about 
how  best  to  pursue  our  national  Interes's  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  our  International 
oblleatlo"s  and  resnonslblll'les  At  times  we 
must  summon  up  the  national  will  to  act 
boldlv  while  at  other  times  prudence  and 
patience  nrovide  the  sternest  tests  of  our 
national  resolve. 

It  Is  balance  we  seek  and.  whe'i  I  reflect  on 
over  three  decades  of  pergonal  Involvement 
In  the  Ca"ada-U  S.A.  relationship.  I  am 
s*ruck  by  the  balance  we  hive  arble-ed  In 
the  msnasement  of  this  relatlon^hln.  I  can- 
not thInV:  o?  two  o'her  counfrles  vhlrh  have 
so  effectively  pvrs"ed  their  ra'lonal  In'er- 
es's  In  such  a  harmonious  and  mutually 
beneficial  way. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  therefore,  by  the  re- 
cent charpes  In  the  United  States  that  Can- 
ada has  embarlred  on  a  new — and  danger- 
ous— course   of   economic   nationalism.    Na- 


tionalism, I  hasten  to  add,  Is  not  used  by 
those  making  the  charge  as  a  neutral  de- 
scription of  the  reasonable  pursuit  of  na- 
tional Interest.  No,  we  are  speaking  here  of  a 
nationalism  which  conjures  up  Images  of 
folly,  Irresponsibility  and  antl-Amerlcanlsm. 
It  Is  our  emotions  which  are  being  appealed 
to — not  our  reason.  Against  the  backdrop  of 
such  a  long  and  fruitful  bilateral  relation- 
ship. I  find  the  Invocation  of  the  term  "na- 
tionalism" entirely  Inappropriate. 

When  the  United  States  government  argues 
(as  does  Canada)  in  favor  of  fair  interna- 
tional trading  practices.  It  does  so  because  It 
believes  such  practices  benefit  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. Similarly,  when  the  Administration  and 
Congress  state  they  will  pursue  fair  trad- 
ing practices,  even  If  It  means  "getting 
tough"  with  trading  partners,  they  do  so  be- 
cause they  believe  this  Is  necessary  to  achieve 
vital  national  objectives.  There  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  this:  Indeed,  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly odd  If  the  U.S.  government  pursued 
policies  which  It  believed  were  Inimical  to 
American  national  interests  But  we  should 
not  delude  ourselves  Into  thinking  that  pur- 
suit of  these  Interests,  however  reasonable 
they  may  be,  is  cost-free;  voluntary  restric- 
tions on  automobile  exports  may  be  a  neces- 
sary element  in  the  revltallzatlon  of  the  do- 
mestic automobile  Industry,  but  they  do  Im- 
pose a  cost  on  Japanese  producers.  There 
have  been,  and  continue  to  be.  debates  with- 
in the  United  States  on  the  best  ways  to 
pursue  trade  objectives  and  yet.  throughout 
these  debates.  I  cannot  recall  a  single  refer- 
ence by  any  of  the  participants  to  the  new 
"nationalism"  of  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment.  not  even  when  such  blatant  acts  as 
buy-American  legislation  are  enacted  by  the 
Congress  or.  Increasingly,  by  State  govern- 
ments. Perhaps  It  Is  the  case  that  one  na- 
tion's "nationalism"  Is  another  nation's 
■  patriotism". 

The  point  Is  that  labels,  by  themselves,  are 
not  really  helpful  and  may  even  prove  dam- 
aging. We  should  be  prepared  to  look  be- 
hind the  labels  if  we  wish  to  gain  a  richer 
understanding  of  each  other.  Ail  nations — 
even  Canada  and  the  United  States — make 
mls'akes.  When  we  do  we  expect  you  to 
point  them  out;  I  know  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  point  out  your  mistakes  to  you.  If  we 
cannot  resolve  our  problems  through  bi- 
lateral discussions  we  have  recourse  to  multi- 
lateral Instruments  such  as  the  GATT.  In- 
struments we  both  helped  to  create  and  con- 
tinue to  sustain. 

Historically,  we  have  acted  responsibly  to- 
wards each  other  and  we  can  continue  to 
do  so  If  we  do  not  lose  our  nerve.  It  takes 
political  courage  to  exercise  patience,  to 
calmly  assess  the  costs  and  benefits  of  for- 
eign policies.  In  the  United  States.  President 
Reagan  has  embarked  on  a  dramatic  eco- 
nomic program.  Its  success  will  be  vital  to 
the  recovery  of  the  global  economy.  We 
know  the  measures  will  take  some  time  to 
work  through  the  economy  and  so  we  have 
refrained  from  excessive  criticism  of  the  pro- 
gram for  Its  short-term  consequences,  such 
as  high  Interest  rates,  which  have  a  dramatic 
Impact  on  Canada.  Similarly.  Canada's  Na- 
tional Energy  Program  has  as  Its  primary  ob- 
jectives the  achievement  of  energy  security 
and.  by  1990.  providing  for  ownership  by 
Canadians  of  50  percent  of  our  own  oil  and 
gas  Industry.  Surely  few  Americans  will  find 
these  goals  objectionable.  The  Program's 
measures  are  designed  not  to  punish  foreign 
Investors  but  to  encourage  Canadians  to  In- 
vest In  the  energy  sector  and  to  bear  the  costs 
necessary  to  achieve  national  energy  objec- 
tives. Some  have  taken  Issue  with  the  means. 
But  It  Is  by  now  I  hope  clear,  that  Canada 
has  and  will  continue  to  Implement  this  pol- 
icy In  a  manner  consistent  with  our  obliga- 
tions to  you  and  our  other  economic  part- 
ners. 

If  the  program  works — and  we  believe  It 
win — Canada  will  be  off  the  world  oil  mar- 
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ket  by  the  early  1990s.  This  clearly  serves 
not  only  Canadian  interests  but  also  global 
Interests.  Your  economic  recovery  program 
and  our  National  Energy  Program  are  bold 
policies  designed  to  meet  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Both  governments  agree  and 
support  the  long-term  objectives  of  both 
programs;  we  must  avoid  allowing  our 
short-term  anxieties  to  thwart  the  achieve- 
ment of  those  objectives. 

I  also  want  to  touch  on  another  Canadian 
policy  which  has  been  frequently  criticized. 
I  want  to  demonstrate  that  this  policy,  once 
It  is  understood.  Is  a  most  reasonable  re- 
sponse to  a  difficult  and  precarious  situation. 
I  refer  to  Canada's  policy  on  foreign  Invest- 
ment. 

Canada  Is  a  major  Importer  of  capital. 
Throughout  our  history  we  have  actively 
sought  foreign  Investment  and  created  the 
domestic  conditions  which  make  Canada  so 
attractive  to  Investors  from  abroad.  We 
would  not  have  achieved,  nor  could  we  main- 
tain, our  high  standard  of  living  without 
major  Infusions  of  foreign  Investment  ca'-l- 
tal.  We  have  not  pursued  this  policy  for  self- 
less reasons:  we  do  It  because  it  serves  ovir 
Interests.  Similarly,  foreign  investors  find 
Canada  an  attractive  country  to  Invest  in 
because  they  make  a  profit.  Foreign  capital 
Investment,  like  domestic  investment,  dem- 
onstrates the  free  enterprise  maxim  that 
pursuit  of  private  benefit  contributes  to 
the  public  good. 

But  this  Is  not  holy  scripture.  All  modern 
nations  recognize  that  the  marketplace  Is  not 
perfect  and  some  government  role  Is  neces- 
sary if  market  imperfections  are  to  be  pre- 
vented from  becoming  gross  economic  dis- 
tortions. Antitrust  laws,  for  example,  are 
not  predicated  on  the  simplistic  notion  that 
bis;  is  bad  but  rather  on  the  hard  economic 
evidence  that  monopolies  can  stifle  competi- 
tion, encourage  InefTlclencles  and  lower  gen- 
eral economic  performance.  Where  natural 
monopolies  are  necessary,  as  In  the  utilities 
sector,  we  regulate  them  to  ensure  they 
operate  In  the  public  Interest. 

Foreign  Investment  Is  not  exempt  from 
this  tyre  of  scrutiny;  if  any  thing,  there  is 
greater  public  demand  in  this  country  for 
your  go. eriinient  to  become  Involved  in  for- 
eign Investment  issues.  And  the  demand  in- 
creases in  direct  proportion  to  Increases  In 
the  level  of  foreign  Investment.  To  be  sure, 
some  of  the  complaints  reflect  little  more 
than  xenophobia,  a  belief  that  foreign  in- 
vestment is,  by  virtue  of  its  origin  alone, 
undesirable.  But  there  are  grounds  for  some 
serious  worries  as  well.  For  example,  are 
head  offices  in  foreign  countries  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  domestic  realities?  Do  they  offer 
domestic  companies  a  fair  opportunity  to 
bid  on  branch  plant  procurement?  Or  do 
they  purchase  goods  and  services  from  tradi- 
tional sources  located  near  the  head  office? 
Do  decisions  about  corporate  marketing  and 
Investment  made  on  a  global  scale  ignore 
domestic  concerns  such  as  the  desire  to 
raise  the  level  of  research  and  development 
activities  of  branch  plants?  Are  subsidiaries 
subject  to  the  extraterritorial  application  of 
foreign  laws? 

Successive  Canadian  governments  had  to 
face  these  issues  at  a  time  when  foreign 
Investment  had  risen  to  extraordinarily  high 
levels  and  there  were  real  fears  in  Canada 
that  control  of  the  economy  was  in  foreign 
hands.  We  could  have  chosen  to  Ignore  this, 
but  that  would  have  allowed  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  Canadians  to  fester  and.  per- 
haps, explode  In  an  unpredictable  manner 
at  some  future  time.  It  could  have  chosen 
to  drive  out  foreign  Investment,  even  though 
this  would  have  damaged  severely  the  Ca- 
nadian economy.  Instead,  in  1974,  the  gov- 
ernment chose  to  steer  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  Inaction  and 
over-reaction — it  established  a  mechanism 
to  screen  new  foreign  investment  in  Canada. 


Canada  requires  foreign  Investors  to  dem- 
onstrate that  their  Investment  proposals 
confer  "slgni^cant  benefits"  on  Canada.  Is 
this  an  irresponsible  demand?  I  think  not. 
Of  course,  our  screening  mechanism  Is  not 
perfect — not  everyone,  even  in  Canada,  be- 
lieves It  Is  necessary.  No  mechanism  created 
by  government  and  implemented  by  bureau- 
crats can  or  should  claim  omniscience.  But 
minor  difficulties  should  not  be  used  to  de- 
stroy the  reasonable  objectives  of  the  policy. 
Canada  will  continue  to  need  vast  amounts 
of  capital  beyond  our  own  ability  to  save; 
by  reassuring  Canadians  about  the  economic 
benefits  of  foreign  investment,  the  govern- 
ment ensures  that  Canada  remains  an  open 
and  hospitable  environment  for  foreign  in- 
vestors. 

I've  spent  a  lot  of  time  lately  explaining 
Canadian  positions  but  in  doing  so  I  don't 
want  to  Imply  that  the  U.S.  has  a  monopoly 
on  grievances — far  from  it.  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  proliferation  of  "Buy  America" 
legislation,  but  there  are  other  trade  Issues 
such  as  the  DISC  legislation  where  Canada 
has  serious  disagreements  with  American 
policy.  On  Investment  Issues,  the  Jones  Act 
and  the  Communications  Act  among  others 
prohibit  or  strictly  limit  foreign  Investment 
In  certain  sectors.  You  too  have  notable  ex- 
ceptions to  the  principle  of  national  treat- 
ment. Perhaps  I  don't  need  to  recall  that 
there  was  deep  disappointment  in  Canada  at 
the  failure  by  the  Senate  to  ratify  a  treaty 
which  would  have  created  an  equitable  Joint 
management  scheme  for  our  East  Coast  fish- 
eries. As  for  the  environment  there  are  a 
number  of  areas  where  we  must  develop  co- 
operative programs  If  we  are  to  avoid  the  de- 
struction of  Irreplaceable  resources  in  both 
countries.  These  problems — ours  and  yours — 
will  not  be  solved  by  mere  finger-polntlng, 
much  less  exaggerated  claims  and  counter- 
claims. We  must  strengthen  our  commit- 
ment at  the  highest  level  to  finding  appro- 
priate solutions. 

Now  let  me  conclude  by  trying  to  project 
a  bit  Into  the  future.  I  believe  that  your 
President  struck  a  very  appropriate  note 
when  early  on,  he  stressed  the  Importance 
of  establishing  an  accord  with  his  northern 
and  southern  neighbours.  By  that  I  don't 
mean — nor  I  think  did  he — that  we  had  to 
build  new  institutions  into  the  relationship 
or  to  depart  from  the  multilateralism  which 
has  shaped  our  respective  foreign  economic 
policies.  I  can't  speak  for  your  President,  but 
what  I  think  we  need  to  strive  for  is  to  ac- 
cord to  each  other  the  respect  we  are  due  as 
sovereign  nations. 

You  have  global  responsibilities  beyond 
the  reach  of  my  or  other  foreign  democratic 
governments  and  we  have,  historically,  sup- 
ported you  and  will  continue  to  do  so  when- 
ever possible.  Indeed  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  level  of  understanding  and  support  given 
the  United  States  by  Canada  Is  unequaled 
by  any  other  nation.  We  do  so  not  out  of  any 
sense  of  altruism,  but  because  of  shared 
values  and  common  perceptions  of  the  world 
and  what  we  want  to  achieve.  Economically 
we  support  you  as  well,  again  not  out  of  a 
sense  of  altruism,  but  as  a  natural  outcome 
of  the  Intermeshlng  of  our  economies.  Can- 
ada historically  runs  an  overall  balance  of 
payments  deficit  with  you  and  this  contrib- 
utes to  offset  the  imbalance  you  face  with 
other  countries.  In  turn,  you  are  the  main 
means  of  our  defence,  our  vital  market  and 
the  source  of  our  much-needed  Investment 
capital  and  technology.  It  is  a  mutually  re- 
warding relationship. 

What  we  need  to  ensure  is  that  it  remains 
so.  Early  on  In  my  remarks  I  noted  that  we 
are  still  in  the  process  of  natlon-bulldlng. 
And  that  Is  so  and  will  be  so  for  many  dec- 
ades to  come.  We  need  space  to  work  out  our 
problems — to  forge  our  destiny.  Obviously  I 
don't  expect  the  U.S.  to  do  other  than  pro- 
tect and  advance  Its  interests  with  us  as  this 


process  occurs.  In  the  curr*nt  crisis,  how- 
ever. If  crisis  It  Is,  I  do  expect  you  to  take 
the  longer  view  and  to  accord  to  us  the  re- 
spect that  Is  due  us — recognition  of  our  dif- 
ferences and  of  the  right,  even  the  desirabil- 
ity of  following  different  paths  when  national 
Interest  dictates.  Thank  you. 


TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE 
WATERWAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President  the  Con-, 
gress  is  being  asked  again  by  the  admin- 
istration to  tighten  the  budget  by  reduc- 
ing Federal  expenditures.  I  agree  that  a 
balanced  budget  is  a  vital  goal,  and  am 
supporting  the  President's  efforts  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

As  we  renew  our  efforts  to  balance  the 
budget,  however,  there  remains  one  proj- 
ect that  richly  merits  close  scrutiny. 
The  project  is  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway.  Remarkably,  this  project  has 
escaped  largely  unscathed  in  prior 
budget-cutting  efforts.  Indeed  the  ap- 
propriation sought  for  the  project  this 
year  alone  equals  $189  million,  and  if 
current  cost  projections  are  accurate,  it 
will  require  an  annual  appropriation  of 
roughly  $200  million  for  the  rest  of  this 
decade. 

This  is  an  enormous  commitment  of 
Federal  dollars  for  a  program  of  such 
dubious  value  to  the  region  and  the 
country.  It  is  particularly  enormous  at  a 
time  when  this  country  is  struggling  to 
cut  back  ever>'where  it  can  in  order  to 
balance  the  budget. 

Nevertheless,  being  a  strong  supporter 
of  our  Nation's  inland  waterway  system, 
I  would  be  willing  to  support  such  an  al- 
location if  this  project  were  meritorious. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not.  It  has  been 
characterized  for  years  as  a  boondoggle 
of  the  first  order. 

The  Tenn-Tom  concept  has  always 
been  suspect — it  attempts  to  parallel 
the  Mississippi  River  with  a  waterway 
that  is  narrow  and  restricted  by  10  sep- 
arate locks.  But  several  developments 
during  the  last  6  months  have  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  the  project 
should  not  be  built. 

First,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  examined  the  project  at  my  request, 
and  has  issued  a  report  which  concludes 
that  the  project  will  create  a  bottle- 
neck on  the  Tombigbee  River  which  will 
require  nearly  another  billion  dollars 
to  unscramble.  This  conclusion  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
its  recent  draft  "National  Waterways 
Study."  which  makes  correcting  the  bot- 
tleneck a  national  priority  between  now 
and  1995.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  total 
project  costs  will  exceed  $3  billion. 

Second,  the  GAO  also  examined  the 
predicted  benefit  base  for  the  project 
and  found  that  over  75  percent  of  those 
benefits  have  not  materialized.  Thus, 
there  is  a  serious  question  whether  the 
project,  if  built,  will  carry  suflBcient  traf- 
fic to  justify  the  investment. 

I  am  today  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent that  portions  of  the  GAO  report 
which  address  these  points  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  In  addition,  I  am  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  relevant  por- 
tions of  the  "National  Waterways 
Study"  also  be  printed. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 
To     CoifTiifUB     OK     Halt    thx     Txkk-Tom 

WaTXBWAT?      iMTOMtATlOK      TO      HXLP     THl 

CoNCKESs ,  Resolve  the  Contsovebst 

Th9  Teniiesie3-Tom.blgbee  Waterway  con- 
tinues to  f«nerate  controversy.  Ten  years 
and  tl.I  bill  Ion  have  been  spent  on  construc- 
tion of  th<  project,  which  will  link  the 
Inland  wat<  rway  system  with  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico.  Pro  ect  costs  are  estimated  to  total 
about  ta  billion  when  the  project  Is  com- 
pleted In  19  tS. 

OAO  belKves  two  key  Issues  In  the  deci- 
sion to  halt  or  complete  Tenn-Tom  are: 

Although  piore  than  $600  million  would  be 
saved  by  halting  Tenn-Tom.  that  saving 
must  be  weighed  against  the  loss  of  about 
$135  million  In  average  annual  benefits  ex- 
pected from  the  completed  project.  Average 
annual  beneSts  achieved  to  date  are  roughly 
$12  million. 

Completing  Tenn-Tom  will  create  a  bot- 
tleneck on  t;  le  waterway  south  of  DemopoUs, 
Alabama.  El  mlnatlng  the  bottleneck  would 
cost  about  I960  million — $323  million  for 
construction  (Oct.  1979  dollars)  and  $637 
million  for  loflatlon  to  the  end  of  the  esti- 
mated const -uctlon  period  In  1997.  Contin- 
uing Tenn-lcm  may  be  sowing  the  seed  for 
this  additional  project. 

Question:  Save  any  of  the  predicted  1980 
movements  materialized? 


Answer:  The  majority  of  the  17  movements 
wfl  reviewed  have  not  materialized,'  although 
some  company  officials  stated  that  they  could 
potentially  use  Tenn-Tom  when  It  Is  com- 
pleted. The  Corps'  position  on  Inclusion  of 
movements  in  the  benefit  data  base.  In  es- 
sence. Is  that  (1)  the  purpose  of  Interviews 
Is  to  estAbllsh  base  year  traffic,  not  to  deter- 
mine future  prospects  of  a  specific  firm,  and 
(2)  some  firms,  over  a  period  of  5  years,  will 
go  out  of  business  but  will  be  replaced  by 
other  firms.  Further,  the  Corps  considers 
such  benefit  studies  to  be  a  "snapshot  In 
time." 

The  Corps  also  pointed  out  that  shippers 
not  Included  in  Kearney's  study  have  ex- 
pressed Interest  In  the  waterway  and  that 
new  movements  nc  t  In  the  traffic  base  have 
been  Identified.  We  Identified  several  com- 
panies not  Included  In  the  traffic  base  that 
could  potentially  use  the  waterway,  but  we 
did  not  determine  specific  commodities  or 
tonnage  amounts. 

However,  since  over  60  percent  of  the 
movements  we  reviewed  have  not  occurred  as 
projected  by  Kearney,  their  estimating  prac- 
tices may  have  been  too  liberal.  To  accurately 
determine  this  would  require  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  Kearney  study  or  possibly  a 
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which  are  occurring: 
1,  6  of  the  17  movements,  total- 
tons  of   the  projected   1986 
114.9  million  of  the  1982  average 
lotion  benefits,  are  being  trans- 
or  an  alternate  waterway.  The 
are   described   below.    (Ton- 
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'  We  reviewed  only  those  movements  that 
were  moving  as  of  1975  or  expected  to  be 
moving  by  an  alternate  transportation  mode 
by  the  end  of  1980. 


new  beneflt-cost  study.  Either  option  would 
involve  lengthy  studies — possibly  longer  than 
1  year. 

We  selected  17  of  the  largest  movements, 
representing  $77.5  million  of  the  $116.6  mil- 
lion In  average  annual  navigation  benefits 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  re- 
quest, and  16.1  million  tons,  or  67  percent, 
of  the  projected  1986  tonnage  for  additional 
review.  Kearney  had  classified  11  of  these 
movements  as  current;  that  is,  already  mov- 
ing by  an  alternate  mode  at  the  time  of  its 
study  In  1976.  and  6  as  future  movements 
xiia..  were  expec  ed  to  materialize  by  the  end 
of  1980.  It  was  anticipated  that  all  17  of  these 
movements  would  utillEe  Tenn-Tom  when  it 
opens. 

None  of  the  six  future  movements  had 
materialized  by  February  1981.  Of  the  11 
current  movements,  we  could  not  locate  one 
company  to  confirm  the  information  con- 
tained In  the  Kearney  file  and  were  told  by 
officials  of  one  other  company  that  the  move- 
ments had  not  occurred.  In  a  third  Instance 
a  company  official  told  us  that  the  move- 
ment has  not  occurred  since  1976.  Finally, 
one  movement,  while  occurring,  is  expected 
to  cease  before  Tenn-Tom  opens  few  full 
navigation  in  1986.  We  were  unable  to  deter- 
mine from  Kearney's  workpapers  the  basis 
for  classifying  the  movement  which  has  not 
occurred  as  actually  moving  in  1976. 

A  summary  of  these  movements  Is  pre- 
sented below. 
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movements,  totaling  124,- 
orlgtnate  in   Louisiana  and 
These  movements  are 
via  rail. 
Movements  In  the  amount  of  1 
and  300,000  tons  =  originate  In 
travel  to  Florida.  These  move- 
transported  via  barge  on  the  Ohio 
Rivers. 
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'  Contract  amendment  reduced  the  ton- 
nage amount  for  this  movement  from  900,000 
tons  to  300,0  90  tons. 


Tennessee  movement  would  change  in  10  to 
20  years  (from  1975)  and  the  movement 
would  cease.  The  Kearney  study  Included 
benefits  for  this  movement  from  Tenn-Tom's 
opening  in  1986  through  1991. 

Company  officials  told  GAO  In  April  1981 
that  this  movement  is  presently  occurring  at 
about  half  the  tonnage  rate  projected  by 
Kearney  In  1975  and  that  the  movement  wlil 
stop  completely  within  the  next  5  years.  A 
company  official  said  the  movement  to  Ten- 
nessee will  then  originate  on  the  east  coast. 
This  movement  represents  601.000  tons  of  the 
projected  1986  tonnage  and  $843,000  of  the 
1982  average  annual  navigation  benefits. 

Movements  which  have  not  materialized: 

We  identified  nine  movements  which  have 
not  materialized,  although  company  officials 
for  four  of  the  movements  said  they  could 
potentially  use  Tenn-Tom  when  It  is  com- 
pleted. These  nine  movements  represent  10.6 
tnllUon  tons  of  the  projected  1986  tonnage 
and  $59.6  million  of  the  1982  average  annual 
navigation  benefits.  As  discussed  below,  these 
movements  have  not  materialized  for  various 
reasons.  (Tonnages  shown  were  amounts  used 
In  the  Kearney  study. ) 

A  1.2-mllllon-ton  coal  movement  from 
Kentucky  to  various  locations  In  Alabama 
did  not  occur.  The  company  recently  filed 
for  reorganization  under  chapter  11  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  Tills  movement  was  predi- 
cated on  the  assumption  that  the  company 
would  open  a  mine  in  Kentucky,  but  the 
mine  was  not  opened. 

Another  coal  shipment  from  Illinois  to 
Alabama  has  not  materialized  for  two  rea- 
sons. In  1976  the  coal  supplier  Informed  the 
shipper  that  he  could  not  supply  the  re- 
quired contract  amount  of  1.4  million  tons. 
Also,  the  receiver  could  not  burn  the  high 
sulphur  Illinois  coal  because  of  air  pollution 


concerns.  This  company  is  presently  receiv- 
ing its  coal  from  Alabama  mines. 

A  l-mllUon-ton  movement  of  coal  was 
based  primarily  on  the  opening  of  coal  re- 
serves In  Tennessee.  However,  a  company  of- 
fical  said  these  reserves  have  not  been  devel- 
oped and  he  would  not  state  whether  they 
will  be  developed.  The  official  stated  that  he 
could  not  speculate  on  movements  or  ton- 
nage that  may  move  on  Tenn-Tom;  how- 
ever, the  possibility  of  using  Tenn-Tom 
when  completed  does  exist. 

A  250,000-ton  coal  movement  scheduled  to 
move  from  Tennessee  to  Alabama  has  not 
taken  place  due  to  several  business  reasons. 
A  company  official  would  not  elaborate  on 
thcie  rea.sons.  He  stated  that  the  movement 
Is  still  expected  to  take  place  and  may  be 
barged  via  Tenn-Tom,  but  he  could  not  be 
specific  about  the  expected  date  of  the 
movement, 

Kearney's  study  also  Included  a  100.000- 
ton  movement  of  chemicals  from  Alabama  to 
Tennessee.  A  company  official  stated  that 
this  movement  has  not  materialized  due  to 
changes  In  the  company's  long-range  plans. 
The  company,  according  to  this  official,  had 
plans  at  the  time  of  Kearney's  study  to  build 
a  plant  In  Alabama  whlrh  would  have  oro- 
vldPd  easy  access  to  Tenn-Tom.  The  official 
stated  that,  due  to  financial  difficulties,  the 
plant  will  not  be  built, 

A  ,V).000-ton  movement  of  a  chemical  from 
Minnesota  to  MLssKsl^nl  has  nr>t  occurred 
and  a  comrwinv  official  stated  that  she  does 
not  know  whether  It  will.  She  also  said  that 
If  Tenn-Tom  were  available,  the  company 
would  use  the  wat^rwiy  to  bar(?e  chemicals 
from  Florida  to  Alabama,  Another  official 
stated  that  the  comoany  is  extremely  opti- 
mistic that  Tenn-Tom  will  provide  new  op- 
portunities for  this  company.  Neither  official 
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^.iH    .^tt#.mnt   to   Identify   specific   move-  dally  critical  when  a  few  movements  account  | Prom  the  National  Waterways  Study. 

^U  or  "^iS^e  that  may  utUlze  the  water-  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  benefits  and  197(MJ11 

men«  or  uu    «*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  projected,  as  was  the  sp^if  a«t  or  Recommekded  Natiomal  Watsb- 

A  287  000-ton  movement  of  ore  from  Ten-  case  in  the  Kearney  study.  OAO  believes  when  ^^,g  p^^    1981-2013 

nesUe   to   Alabama  did   not  materialize.   A  this  happens  the  estimating  practices  may  BACKCtotmB 

^*^ln^  Official   stated  that   movement  of  ^»-„^«°  ^j« '''J«-Vd'^^e'';;r"t^'^^^^^  The  National  WaTerwaTstudy  U  the  first 

ore  from  Tennessee  to  Alabama  is  included  °^X/^o  S^ve  ^t^ore  r^e^ttnSTSml  ^aJ"'  assessment  of   the  waterways  of  the 

in  the  company's  long-range  plans  and  will  "P^f,^/„^°J'»J*  "  "'°'^*  "^"'"^  *°**  accurate  ^^J^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^             ^^          developed 

be  barged  via  Tenn-Tom  If  the  waterway  is  picture  of  movements.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  underway,  new  work  needed  now, 

completed  when  the  movement  materializes.  agency  comments  and  otjm  evalttation  ^^^j  ^^^j^  improvements  needed  In  the  years 

However,  he  would  not  speculate  on  the  ton-  j^^  ^j^j^  section  we  have  summarized  the  ahead  to  meet  projected  needs  beyond  the 

age  amount  or  the  anticipated  date  that  this  ^j^Jor  comments  made  by  the  Army  and  OMB  year  2000.  The  waterways  and  harbors  of  the 

movement  could  be  expected  to  start.  ^^  ^j,g  portion  of  our  draft  report  covering  united  States  are  not  only  one  of  America's 

A   100,000-ton  coal  movement  and  a  24-  [jsugg  f^r  resolution  by  the  Congress   Their  greatest  natural  resources,  but  have  l)ecome 

million-ton  coal  movement  which  originate  complete  commenu  along  with  our  response  through  200  years  of  private  and  public  ef- 

m  Tennessee  and  move  to  Alabama  and/or  ^^^  contained  in  appendixes  II  and  III.  fort,  one  of  the  greatest  systems  of  commer- 

Loulslana  were  Included  In  Kearneys  traf-  .^^^  ^j^y  grated  that  completion  of  Tenn-  clal  navigation  in  the  world, 

flc  base.  These  movements  will  not  occur  as  .j-^^j^   ^^^^  ^^^   f^^^g   ^^   additional   related  The  need  for  a  careful  look  at  the  water- 

the  companies  are  no  longer  in  business.  project.  The  Army  noted  that  such  *  project  wavs    system    from    a    national    perspective 

Information  on  the  remaining  movement  would  be  a  separate  new  Investment  decision  stems  from  several  conditions:  (1)  there  are 

was  not  obtained   because  the  shipper/re-  based  on  study  and  Presidential  and  congres-  now  a  number  of  serious  constraints  to  the 

celver  Involved  could  not  be  located  to  con-  sio^al    action    The   Army   commented    that  effl:lent  use  of  our  principal  waterwaysThese 

firm  the  Information  contained  In  the  Kear-  preliminary  Indications  from  ongoing  studies  are  set  forth  In  the  early  action  phase  of  the 

ney  file.  The  directory  assistance  and  cham-  ^^,^  ^j^^^  certain  modifications  could  im-  national  waterways  plan;  (2)  trends  In  world 

ber  of  commerce  in  the  city  did  not  have  a  prove  the  efficiency  of  the  waterway;  how-  and   U.S.  trade,  particularly  In  energy  and 

record  of  this  company.  This  movement  rep-  g^g^  prediction  of  a  recommendation  to  the  agricultural  commodities,  will  place  Amerl- 

resents  693.000  tons  of  the  projected   1988  president  and  the  Congress  Is  highly  specu-  can   waterways  under  an   added   burden   of 

tonnage  and  $2.2  million  of  the  average  an-  i^tive  at  this  time.  traffic;  (3)  much  of  the  navigation  system  U 

nual  navigation  benefits  In  the  1982  budget  According  to  the  Army,  if  this  recommen-  an  old  system  and  requires  a  systematic  plan 

request.  datlon  Is  ever  made,  it  will  be  based  on  the  for  maintenance  and  rehabilitation.  Of  the 

Corps  position  on  movements  In  Kearney  results  of  completed  comprehensive  studies  184   principal   locks,   the   average   age   is  40 

study:  demonstrating  the  merit  of  further  invest-  years.  Some  are  approaching  80  years  of  serv- 

The    Corps'    navigation    benefit    estimate  ment.   Also,  the   Army  concluded  that  the  ice.  The  National  Waterways  Study,  with  lU 

submitted  to  the  Congress  each  year  since  economic   Justification   In   favor  of  project  emphasis   on    the    existing    system    and    lu 

1976  has  been  based  on  the  121  movements  completion   no   longer   can  be   fairly   chal-  capability  for  meeting  current  and  projected 

Identified  by  Kearney.  In  providing  the  Con-  jgnged.  when  Justification  Is  considered  on  national   requirements,   is  an   outgrowth   of 

gress  with  the   annual   estimate  of  project  ^  basis  of  remaining  benefits  to  remaining  the  concern  in  the  Congress,  among  shippers 

benefits,  the  Corps  uses  the  121  movements  costs,  and  that  the  project  should  be  com-  and  waterway  carriers,  as  well  as  In  the  U.S. 

without    analyzing    the    current    status    of  pjeted.  Further,  the  Army  said  that  our  re-  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  that  plans  for  fu- 

these   movements.   The    Corps   deletes   only  ^„^  ^^^  report  certainly  lead  to  no  other  ture  waterways  Imorovements  are  not  based 

those  movements,  seven  In  the  latest  estl-  conclusion.  upon   a  comorehenslve   national   framework 

mate,^  which  no  longer  show  the  minimum  Qj^jg  stated  that  the  question  of  develop-  appropriate  for  national  transporutlon  pol- 

savlngs  after  transportation   rates   are   up-  ,^g  ^  jjg^  Federal  project  to  expand  the  ex-  ley  decision  making. 

dated— whether  a  movement  has  or  has  not  jgtmg  waterway  from  DemopoUs  to  Mobile  elements  op  the  national  wateewats  flan 

materialized  Is  not  a  factor  In  these  calcula-  ,5  „nrelated  to  the  question  of  completing  _^     National  Waterwavs  Studv  covers  the 

tlons.  The  Corps  also  does  not  odd  any  new  ^^^  Tenn-Tom  project.  OMB  noted  that  If  shI??ow  draft   InTand   waterways    the   Great 

movements  that  have   been  Identified.  The  ,^^,                   ^^^  authorized   bv   the   Con-  [akerandth'"  st     JwrenT^  Seaway^ 

fh^'en'^tTaL  wai"o«"^n?edTrSeptem"  ^T  "  "S""*  "^  T^'  J°  ''''  "-«  policy  ^^l^,  tr"aVroutes  an'^reTnlanTand'co^- 

^^    lono   r.n^    h^  ^hfSoSi^ttL   on  "'^*''  ""^  competition   for  scarce  budget  ^^^             ^^^^  ^^ve  this  svstem    Emphasis 

Fn^^J7  water  ^veloomeT^^nat^  resources  as  any  other  potential  new  water  j„  .P,              ^  „„  ^^^  ,^^^^^  waterways,  In- 

r^m^,f«on^nnrr,nr^tions  resource  project.  eluding  the  Great  Lakes    Needs  at  selected 

°^«  mf™,?J^?f^^prvi«™  Is  to  establish  ^^"«  '«  appreciate  and  understand  the  deeo  water  ports  are  included  in  the  plan  on 

h«rt./rV?X  wh  rh  m  t^  use  the  ?^nn  A™y»  "«'»  °^^'^  position  on  expansion  of  the' basis  of  predominance  in  serving  water- 

^  'Tt  u  «n?a^a^v.t7nl  st,?d^  J?  the  ^C  '"e  waterway  from  DemopoUs  to  Mobile,  we  way  traffic.  National  Waterways  Study,  Map 

M?«n^«^,.^l  fo?  a  .ni^iflc    elven  firm    U  ^°  «°t  "^"^  ^^at  It  Is  unrelated  to  the  ques-  No    1.  Existing  Major  Waterways  and  Ports 

and  opinions  may  change.                    .^,„„,„  critical  that  the  Congress  clearly  understand  __ 

T*l^  T'PJ'Z^  also  pointed  out  that  shippers  ^^^^  ^^^  potential  traffic  on  the  Tenn-Tom  summary  or  recommended  actions 

not  included  In  the  K"rhey  f^^.^'y  ^»'«  "-  Waterway  now  under  construction  will   be  A   Work  under  construction 

June  1980  study  predicted  substantial  growth  ^  „      ,    ,„,  construction  and  $637  million  ch  ta  River) 

l^^''J^:u^:Te^,lTc:'JtL7:aXT.  rc';?o*rr!:d^%*9"9r^  *""""'""•"  ^°°-  "linenL^-Tomblgbee   Project    ,^n- 

Port  of  Mobile.  Since  Tenn-Tom  will  service  structlon  period  In  1997.  "''^rT^*"^?*'' ^v"  '  h  „    rH.nn.i    t« 

some  of  the  Nation's  leading  coal  producing  We  believe  that  If  the  decision  is  made  to  (6)     Red    River    Navigation    Channel    to 

areas  It  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  continue   Tenn-Tom.   It   is   likely  that   the  shreveport   (Ouachita.  Black  Rivers), 

some  of  this  increase  would  Impact  on  Tenn-  Congress  will  be  urged  to  approve  the  water-  g    f,g^j  actions  required.  1982-2013 

Tom.  We  Identified  potential  Tenn-Tom  users  way  Improvement  orolect  from  Demopo-ls  to  ,  ^^^^ 

that  were  not  Included  In  the  Kearney  base.  Mobile.  The  Corps    Director  of  Civil  Works                                               above).. $4,299 

particularly  coal  shippers.  However,  we  did  '''''''''^'l,i''\}!^^j!l°V^'J'^^^^  4  major  channel  deepenlngii  (inc.  A 

not  attempt  to  determine  the  quantities  and  *•«  on  Water  Resources.  Senate  Committee         f^.\„^  ,5)  above). I.W« 

potential  a»vlnirs  for  these  shlpoers.  since  to  on  Environment  and  PubMc  Works    that  in         ^^                ports... — -     1. 175 

accurately  do  this  would  require  a  lengthy  ?i»  "P'"'^  l^^ '™,r«.™' an- "fhe  S  ^     Lh^bllUatlon 1.184 

and  extensive  effort.  be,  ^'\^'ij'!^J:^.,,°  'J^  th.  nth-r  hand     ?     20'5  sites  needing  safety  actions 1. 061 

While  the  "snapshot  In  time'  Is  an  accept-  ^olng  to  be  Immense.  On  the  other  hand^  If     „,,„,g„ance   dredging 8.400 

able    framework    for    measuring    navigation  7s"co"nMd"er^  Xuat^   for    BWTW   tr^c  ^P;-"-)'"'    -*'"^"»»-«    <'>°°-    ,  ,^ 

benefits,  one  cannot  assume  that  the  move-  ♦vJ;..™v,  »»,-,,—,  on««                                                 dredging)    4.  lOJ 

ments  that  do  not  materialize  win  be  exactly  through  the  year  2085.                     ^.     ,    ,                                                                           

offset  by  new  movements.  ThU  becomes  e^e-  We  do  not  agree  that  our  report  leads  to                ^otal - M.aOT 

any  conclusion  one  ''^yofj^e  other   We  ,             cumulative  in  billion  of  1977  dollais. 

•The  deleted   movements  can   vary   from  answered  specific  questions  which  were  not 

year  to  year  depending  on  changes  in  trans-  desl^-ned  to  reach  an  overall  conclusion  on  i^    „  fn ft  ,  r.r  i^^v  .tr„^ 

portatlon   rates.  A  movement  could  be  de-  whether  the  project  should  or  should  not  be  The  capacity  and  ""^"lllty  of  lock  struc- 

leted  one  year  and  reappear  the  next  year,  completed.  tures  Is  the  controlling  element  In  traJBc 
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cai^lty  for  most  U.S.  waterways. 

2000,  more  than  75  U.S.  locks 

actively  used  commercial  waterways 

80  years  old.   ihey  are  rapidly 

uated.   the  products  of  an- 

techno^gical  era. 

lock  actions  for  each  water- 
are  shown  In  Table  I-l,  classi- 
I  Ime  periods,  and  prioritized  for 
and  time  period  on  the  basis 
controlling,  or  (2)  secondary 


handling 
By  the  year 
on  the 
win  be  over 
becoming   ai 
other 

Recommenced 
ways  segment 
fled  in  three 
each  segment 
of  (1)  primary 
controlling. 

Under  the 
placed  or  su 
of  the  period 
eight  Canadian 
Lawrence 
dllng   projected 
found  to  be 
Those  are 
Period  III 
15  Canadian 
shown  on  Ma|  i 


;>la 


Sea  way 


an.  33  U.S.  locks  would  be  re- 

pblemented  before  2003.  the  end 

of  analysis.  During  this  period, 

locks  of  the  Great  Lakes-St. 

system  fall  short  of  han- 

capaclty.   Still   others   were 

congested  as  2003  Is  approached. 

Identified  as  needing  attention  In 

20D4-2013.  The  43  U.S.  locks  and 

locks  Identified  for  action  are 

No.  1-2. 


rea  Ized 


tl  in 


The  43  US 
cannot  be 
actions  to 
between  stud^ 
tlon  comple 
corpora ted 
view  01  the 
this  program 
tlonshlps   anc 
lock 

structlon 
1-2  displays 
demonstratlnf 
when,  under 
pleted.  Also 
the    completlcjn 
mean  historic 
the  assu 
velopment 
segment  Is 
1-3.  The 
paragraphs  Is 
nlng  periods 
rlod. 


into 


tl  le  ! 


(A)  It  Is 
U.S.  Locks  be 
that    necessar ' 
Design    (A£&I 
given  priority 

Second  Lock 
pi  River 


Seven  Illlno  s 
The  Illinois 
closely 
quence  of 
rather    orderl^, 
through  Perlo^ 
tlon  ibould 
whole. 


(B)  A 

Ing  In  ezpedlt^ 
time  program! 
proposed    for 
locks: 


1 propTfl  m 


-NATIONAL 


TABLE  l-I.— I 

RECOMMENDED 
SCHEDULED  INITIATION  i 


S«|iTient 


Locks 

Lowtr  Upper  Misjii 
Gulf  Coast  West 
OuKhiU-BlKk-Red 


New  waterw  in 


Tenneisee-Tombi  ^ 
OuKhita-Black-Red 


ibi  e. 
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Schedules  of  lock  actUma 

locks  Identified  In  Table  I-l 

as  needed  unless  assumed 

reduce  the  historical  mean  time 

authorization  and  construc- 

(24.4  yeara  average)  are  in- 

the  plan.   Consequently,   In 

national  priorities  used  to  develop 

the  lock  and  system  Interrela- 

the   present   status   of   each 

lmprovei$ents_  a  program  to  reach  con- 

con^etlon  was  established.  Figure 

results  of  this  programming, 

when  the  lock  was  needed  and 

1  his  program.  It  could  be  com- 

^Isplayed  with  dashed  lines  is 

date    under    the    projected 

1  time.  This  section  discusses 

mptlojis  applied  to  the  scheduled  de- 

constructlon    sequence    by 

depleted   graphically   In   Figure 

progi  am  discussed  In  the  following 

organized  by  the  three  plan- 

And  by  priority  within  the  pe- 


P<rlod 


I— Priority  1 

recommended  that  the  following 

funded  for  construction  and 

Advanced    Engineering    and 

and  construction  work   be 


) 

itatus. 

at  26 — Lower  Upper  Mlsslsslp- 


Oalllpolls— 1  «ddle  Ohio  River. 
Demopolls— fTomblgbee  River. 
Waterway  Locks. 
Waterway  locks   make  up  a 
Interre  ated  system.  Although  the  se- 
siipnlfmental   capacity  Is 
extending    from    Period    I 
ni,  the  AE&D  and  construc- 
f'.inded  for  the  system  as  a 


needed 


of  priority  treatment  result- 
survey  reports  with  minimal 
ed  for  all  subsequent  steps  Is 
three    Period    I— Priority    1 


WATERWAYS  STUDY  SUMMARY  OF 
PROGRAM    ACTIONS    AND    PRIORITIES 


I NOER  CONSTRUCTION 


Action 


I  PPl lock  and  dam  26  (1st  lock). 

Vermilion  lock. 

OuKhita  locks  6  and  8. 


Tennessee  Tombitbee  project 
9  ft  channel  to  Shreveport,  La. 


PERIOD  I:  1982-95 


PRIORITY  1 

locks' 

Lower  Upper  Mississippi  (•)...  Lock  and  dam  26  (2d  lock). 

Illinois  (••) LaGianie. 

Middle  Ohio(*) Gallipdis. 

Lo*er  Ohio  (••) LKk  and  dam  52  and  53. 

GIWW-E-I Inner  harbor. 

Tom bifbee- Mobile  Bar(*) Demopolis. 

Great  Lakes/SLS  (•) Welland  locks. 

SL  Maijs SaultSte.  Marie. 

Channels 

Tombi|be«-Mobile  Bar Widen  from  Demopolis  to 

Mobile. 
Deep  Poiti 

Mid-Atlantic Norfolk-Hampton  Roads. 

Do Baltimore. 

Mississippi Baton  Route  to  Gulf. 

Safety 

191   usee  Ktions  nationally 

distributed. 
15   USAGE  actions   nationally 

distiibuted. 

PRIORITY  2 

Locks 

Upper  Ohio Montjomery. 

Lower  Ohio McAlpme. 

Do Uniontown. 

Mononjahela 3.  4,  7,  and  8. 

Kanawha Winfield. 

Columbia Bonneville. 

GIWW-W-I Harvey. 

Tombifbee-Mobile  Bay Oliver. 

Channels 

Ohio  River Deepening  from  mouth  to 

Pittsburih. 
Deep  Ports 

Unspecified  actions 


PERIOD      II 


1996-2003 


PRIORITY  1 
Locks 

Illinois Peoria,    Starved 

Marseilles. 

Upper  Ohio Emsworth. 

Middle  Ohio Newburgh. 

Tombigbee-Mobile (^ffeevill*. 


Rock,    and 


PRIORITY? 
Lwks 

Upper  Mississippi Lock  and  dam  22. 

GIWW-W-l Alfiers. 

Tombijbee-Mobile  Bay Holt 

PERIOD  111:2004-13 


PRIORITY  1 

Illinois Dresden  Island,  Brandon  Rd., 

and  Lockpoit. 
Tennessee Kentucky. 

PRIORITY  2 

Upper  Mississippi Lock  and  dam  21,  24,  and  25. 

Middle  Mississippi Lock  and  dam  27. 

Upper  Ohio Oashields. 

Black  Warrior Bankhead. 

Great  Lakes/SLS Seaway  Locks. 


<  Initiation  of  action  may  be  planning,  advanced  engineering 
and  design  or  construction. 

>  Ordering  reflects  primary  controlling  (*)  and  secondary 
controlling  (••)  status  for  a  lock  as  it  relates  to  the  national 
waterways  system. 

Channel  modi/lcationa 
The  National  Waterways  Study  plan  Iden- 
tifies two  shallow  draft  waterways  for  major 
channel  modification:  the  Ohio  River  from 
Pittsburgh  to  the  mouth,  and  the  Tomblgbee 
and  Mobile  Rivers  from  Demopolis  to  the 
Gulf. 

The  Ohio  River  deepening  appears  to  be 


an  Inexpensive  engineering  proposition  This 
acuun,  wan  inuiai  ureugjug  m  ifle  range  of 
o  to  10  million  tuulc  yaiUo,  or  le^s  11  oue  or 
two  poois  are  raised,  n»s  an  estimated  coat 
of  »iOu  million  1U77  dollars.  Additional 
maintenance  uict^gmg  ascociaied  wun  me 
deeper  channel  woum  add  one  third  to  the 
pre-ent  onio  Kiver  areaged  material  voiuuie. 
i'ro.ii  a  ir&nsportaiioii  puint  of  view  the 
determining  bCiectlon  laciors  in  favor  of 
aeepcning  to  proviue  a  more  efficient  water- 
way were  numerous.  This  deepening  action 
win  require  careiui  stuuiea  oi  en.ironmental 
effects,  partlcuiariy  in  the  littoral  zones, 
mussel  beds,  water  suppaes  and  disposal  of 
dredged  materials.  Also,  private  and  public 
facilities,  such  as  waterway  crossings  and 
terminals,  wiji  be  anected.  The  Ohio  Ruer 
system  ranks  with  the  Lower  Mississippi  be- 
low  Cairo  as  a  "mainline"  system.  The  Lower 
\xlsslsslppl  has  an  authorized  12-foot  chan- 
nel that  Is  available  most  of  the  year,  falxty 
percent  of  the  Ohio  traffic  would  be  able  to 
use  depths  without  modification  of  other 
waterways.  The  system  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  three  of  the  four  national  objec- 
tives. In  fact  It  Is  forecasted  to  serve  in  ex- 
cess of  55  percent  of  the  domestic  coal  flow 
moving  by  water.  Regarding  economic  effi- 
ciency, the  action  potentially  could  reduce 
the  Unehaul  costs  by  1.2  mills  per  ton  mile. 
Applied  to  100  bllllot  ton  miles  of  Ohio 
River  traffic  in  year  2003  produces  a  saving  of 
$120  million  annually  in  1977  dollars.  The 
Ohio  River  deepening  Is  given  a  Priority  2 
ranking  in  Period  I.  Although  the  economics 
are  great,  this  system  action  Is  controlled  by 
several  lock  actions  which  must  be  construct- 
ed flrst,  therefore  a  Priority  2  was  applied. 

The  Ohio  River  deepening  should  proceed 
after  the  locks  at  Oalllpolls.  52  and  53,  are 
replaced  on  the  Ohio  River.  Before  upstream 
deepening  to  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  can  be  com- 
pleted, the  locks  programmed  for  replace- 
ment In  Period  HI  In  that  reach  must  ba 
completed.  The  schedule  displayed  in  Figure 
1-2  Involves  early  action  for  planning  the 
entire  system.  However  the  construction  se- 
quence would  Involve  deepening  the  lower 
and  middle  Ohio  flrst,  followed  by  the  second 
stage  In  Period  ITI  to  Pittsburgh. 

Early  action  to  complete  Period  I  Ohio  lock 
construction  and  study  the  channel  deepen- 
ing should  be  pursued  In  view  of  the  sub- 
stantial potential  system  cost  reduction  as- 
sociated with  deepening.  Even  the  program 
median  time  Is  too  long  for  both  locks  and 
deepening.  Therefore  It  Is  recommended  for 
the  Ohio  River  that  timeline  components  be 
compacted  for  planning,  design  and  con- 
struction. A  risk  analvsls  associated  with  ex- 
treme and  more  moderate  sets  of  reduction 
measures  should  accompany  this  effort.  The 
environmental  rls''8  from  deepening  would  be 
a  major  part  of  this  analysis. 

Tombl^bee-Moblle  Rivers  from  Demopolis 
south  were  assessed  for  w'd'h  mnd'fl''<(tinT,s 
sufficient  to  serve  an  eight  barse  flotilla.  The 
actions  required  are  16  cut  offs  and  28  bend 
or  channel  widenlnes.  The  contributing  fac- 
tors supporting  the  Inclusion  of  this  action 
are  the  value  of  the  system  to  serve  enerey 
commodities  for  domestic  use  and  export, 
the  central  location  of  the  action  within  a 
system  and  Interrelationships  with  svstems 
capable  of  moving  larger  and  more  efficient 
tows,  and  flnallv  the  savlne  of  one  mill  oer 
ton  mile  for  29  billion  ton  miles  of  2003 
traffic.  Also  operational  efficiency  of  locks, 
existing  and  proersmmed.  wou'd  be  en- 
hanced by  this  action.  Althoueh  this  modlfl- 
catlon  also  served  the  safety  objective,  it  Is 
ranv-ed  as  an  efflrlencv  action.  The  action 
Is  Identified  as  a  Prlorltv  1  action  In  Period 
I  because  of  the  Immediate  positive  con- 
tribution to  system  efficiency  as  well  as  safe- 
ty. The  flrst  costs  of  this  action  are  esti- 
mated In  1977  dollars  at  S90  million,  with 
associated  maintenance  estimated  at  (170,- 
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000.  Recognizing  that  construction  would 
not  be  realized  even  under  the  median  time 
line  iintll  1890,  the  price  tag  would  rise, 
given  the  assumption  of  only  a  modest  8  per- 
cent Inflation  rate  beginning  In  \W2.  to  over 
»210  million. 

The  Tomblgbee-Moblle  Rivers  Improve- 
ment is  as  much  a  safety  action  as  an  eco- 
nomic efficiency  program.  The  widening  will 
yield  Immediate  returns  as  soon  as  It  Is  com- 
pleted. New  equipment  Is  not  required  nor 
la  lock  modlflcatlon.  The  forecast  traffic  for 
this  river  reach  exceeds  60  million  tons  In 
2003,  three  quarters  of  which  Is  coal.  The 
median  timeline  Is  used  In  programming 
however.  This  will  result  In  at  least  a  doubl- 
ing In  nominal  costs  before  the  effort  Is 
begun.  Therefore  this  schedule,  too,  must  be 
carefully  reassessed  under  a  new  accelerated 
timeline  and  an  associated  risk  analysis. 

A  number  of  additional  shallow  draft 
channels  were  considered  for  deepening. 
These  were  screened  using  channel  action 
criteria  and  were  eliminated. 

Upper  Mississippi  from  Pool  26  through  12 
was  assessed  for  deepening  to  10  feet.  The 
screen  responsible  for  Its  elimination  was 
the  environmental  sensitivity  of  the  seg- 
ment. 

The  Upper  Lower  Mississippi  between  Cairo 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River  was 
evaluated  based  on  a  12-foot  depth.  The  in- 
creasing probability  of  Inadequate  future 
water  flows  due  to  higher  priority  water  use 
on  the  Missouri  River  was  the  dominant 
factor  in  Its  elimination  from  the  program. 

Illinois  Waterway  from  Its  mouth  to  tiock- 
port  Lock  was  assessed  for  deepening  to  12 
feet.  Although  the  volume  and  national  ob- 
jective criteria  weighed  heavily  In  favor  of 
Its  recommendation  In  Period  III,  the  sys- 
tems analysis  link  to  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  controlling  decision  not  to  recom- 
mend deepening  on  the  Upper  Lower  Missis- 
sippi River,  was  the  deciding  factor  In  ex- 
cluding this  potential  action. 

Lower  Upper  Mississippi  River  (mouth  of 
the  Illinois  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mlaaourl 
River)  12-foot  deepening  proposal  was  evalu- 
ated within  the  context  of  decisions  made 
on  the  connecting  river  segments.  Because  of 
the  decision  on  the  Upper  Lower  Mississippi. 
It  was  therefore  excluded  from  further  con- 
sideration. 

Table  1-3  provides  annual  costs  for  shallow 
draft  channel  modifications: 
Table  1-3 

Annual  costs  of  recommended  shallow 
draft  chaimel  modlflcatlons  and  action  un- 
der construction  during  period  I. 

I  In  millions  of  1977  dollars] 

Ohio  River  and  Tomblgbee  Warrior 113.6 

New  waterways  under  construction..  113.6 
Other  navigation  under  construction..     16.  6 


Total 142.  6 

Mr.  PERCY.  Third,  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  has  recently  concluded 
that  the  Tenn-Tom  project  will  in  fact 
be  unable  to  compete  with  the  Mississippi 
River  to  attract  coal  traffic.  Since  coal 
traffic  is  the  prime  Justification  for  the 
project,  the  CRS  study  demonstrates 
that  the  project  Is  a  very  poor  risk 
indeed. 

Because  It  Is  so  Important  to  show  the 
futility  of  the  project.  I  am  asking  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  CRS  study  be 
printed  in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Factobs  Aitectino  Coal  T*Amc  on  tbm 

TKNKESSCX-TOMBICan    WAimWAT 

(By  Duane  A.  Thompson) 

The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway 
(Tenn-Tom)  Is  a  combination  canal/rtver 
project  which  would  link  the  upper  Tennes- 
see River  with  the  Warrior  River  system  and 
ultimately  the  Port  of  MobUe,  Alabama.  The 
waterway,  which  Is  being  constructed  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  has  been  proposed 
as  a  shortcut  for  barge  traffic  that  would 
otherwise  take  the  longer,  but  generally 
parallel  Mississippi  River.  One  of  the  major 
Justlflcatlons  for  Its  construction  has  been 
projected  coal  shipments  over  the  waterway. 

Proponents  of  the  project  have  suggested 
that  the  Tenn-Tom  would  be  a  vital  link  for 
coal  mined  In  the  Midwest  and  moved  to  the 
Oulf  ports  for  export,  and  for  coal  mined  In 
the  southern  Appalachian  areas  for  use  by 
southeastern  utilities.  In  addition,  they  claim 
that  Increased  mining  In  such  States  as 
Tennessee  and  Alabama  would  contribute  to 
the  coal  being  shipped  on  tlie  waterway  The 
completion  of  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
project  would  Increase  the  total  coal-carrying 
capability  of  the  inland  waterway  system. 

Any  congestion  on  other  coal  transporta- 
tion corridors  could  be  reduced  by  whatever 
volumes  of  coal  are  moved  on  the  Tenn-Tom. 
The  magnitude  of  these  coal  movements  and 
the  problems  associated  with  moving  the 
coal  economically,  however,  have  not  been 
fully  examined.  Furthermore,  there  are  other 
coal  transportation  modes  and  corridors  that 
may  present  substantial  competition  for  the 
Tenn-Tom. 

Other  benefits  to  the  region  could  accrue 
from  the  waterway.  Access  to  navigable  wa- 
ters could  attract  Industry  and  bolster  the 
local  economy.  This  paper  does  not  provide 
a  complete  evaluation  of  the  Tenn-Tom  wa- 
terway. It  briefly  examines  the  characteris- 
tics of  present  and  projected  coal  move- 
ments on  the  Nation's  other  rail  and  water- 
ways In  comparison  to  these  likely  on  the 
Tenn-Tom.  Problems  facing  the  waterway 
In  meeting  competition  from  other  trans- 
portation modes  are  then  discussed  Finally, 
potential  new  sources  of  coal  that  might  be 
shipped  on   the  waterway  are  examined.* 

In  light  of  this  analysis.  It  can  be  con- 
cluded that  the  waterway  would  face  very 
stiff  competition  from  the  existing  Missis- 
sippi River  route,  and.  In  the  near  future, 
from  railroads.  Pull  use  of  the  waterway 
would  appear  to  require  development  of  coal 
markets  yet  to  be  created  In  the  region. 

WATER  TRANSPORTATION  OF  COAL  IN  THE  VNITZO 
STATES 

During  recent  years,  the  amount  of  coal 
shipped  on  the  Nation's  Inland  waterways 
has  amounted  to  approximately  10  percent 
of  total  shipments  of  domestically  mined 
coal  and  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
amounts  of  coal  trucked  to  final  destina- 
tion. Most  of  the  coal  loaded  along  any 
given  river  system  Is  also  ufed  along  the 
same  river.  For  example,  during  1977,  total 
movements  of  coal  on  the  Ohio  River 
amounted  to  53.7  million  tons.'  Of  this 
amount,  36.4  million  tons  was  consumed  by 
Industries  and  and  other  buyers  along  the 
River.  The  same  pattern  existed  elsewhere, 
Including  the  Warrior  River  system  which 
will  ultimately  become  part  of  the  Tennes- 
see-Tomblgbee complex.  During  the  same 
year,  the  Warrior  River  system  carried  al- 
most 8  million  tons  of  coal,  of  which  7  mil- 
lion were  used  along  the  river  system.  Most 
of  this  coal  appears  to  have  come  from  Ala- 
bama and  supplied  the  steel  industry  In  the 
area  of  Birmingham. 


Footnote*  at  end  of  articla. 


To  capitalize  on  river  shipments  of  coal, 
many  consuming  facilities,  especially  large 
steam-electric  power  plants,  have  been  sited 
along  navigable  rivers.  Coal  Is  mined,  shipped 
and  consumed  either  on  or  very  near  the 
same  river  systems.  According  to  the  Coal 
Traffic  Annual,  the  average  length  of  coal 
waterway  movements  during  1977  was  286 
miles  per  ton.  a  distance  considerably  short- 
er than  the  total  length  nf  most  of  the  ma- 
jor waterway  systems.  The  average  length 
of  shipments  on  the  railroads  was  476  miles 
per  ton. 

Proponents  of  the  Tenne—ee  Tomblgbee 
Waterway  are  suggesting  that  the  length  of 
shipments  would  Increase  significantly  with 
the  completion  of  the  project.  Most  of  the 
coal  traffic  moving  over  the  waterway  would 
originate  either  along  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Tennessee  River  or  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  and 
would  terminate  at  Mobile,  Alabama.  This 
coal  would  be  earmarked  either  tor  export 
or  for  consumption  by  steam-electric  power 
plants  along  the  Guff  Intracoastal  Water- 
way. The  distance  traveled  would  be  consid- 
erably greater  than  the  average  distance  cov- 
ered In  waterway  movements  over  recent 
yeara. 

COMPETTnON    mOIf    THE    MISSISSIPPI    AND 
OHIOaiVXKS 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  the  Tennes- 
see-Tomblgbee Waterway  is  the  size  limita- 
tion of  the  barge  tows  that  can  safely  nego- 
tiate certain  segments  of  the  waterway.  Ac- 
cording to  estimates  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.'  certain  portions  of  the  Tomblg- 
bee River  may  not  be  able  to  accommodate 
tows  containing  more  than  four  barges. 
This  Is  crucial  for  two  reasons.  First,  al- 
through  the  waterway  would  greatly  shorten 
the  distance  between  the  source  and  destina- 
tion of  the  coal,  these  smaller  tows  will  be 
competing  with  larger  ones  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers,  whose  bends  are  more 
gentle  and  require  less  demanding  river  nav- 
igation. According  to  the  Interim  Report  of 
the  Interagency  Coal  Export  Task  Force  (ICE 
Report )«  the  Mississippi  River  below  St. 
Louis  can  accommodate  tows  of  up  to  35 
barges  and  below  Cairo.  Illinois,  the  tow  can 
be  Increased  to  45  barges.  The  Ohio  River 
can  handle  tows  up  to  15  barges  per  tow. 
Assuming  that  each  barge  carries  with  the 
standard  1.500  tons.  th«  movement  on  the 
Tenn-Tom  could  be  as  low  as  6,000  tons  per 
tow  contrasted  to  67,600  tons  per  tow  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  and  22,600  tons  on 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  Ohio. 

Second,  there  is  the  general  lack  of  con- 
straints on  the  lower  Mississippi  River, 
which  requires  no  locks  and  dams  to  main- 
tain its  pool  level.  Likewise,  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  Ohio  River  contain  no  major 
constraints.  Most  of  the  coal  expected  to 
move  over  the  Tenn-Tom  Waterway  will  be 
produced  In  the  area  of  southern  Illlnola. 
southwestern  Indiana,  and  western  Ken- 
tucky and  would  have  easy  access  to  these 
lockfree  waterways.  The  Tenn-Tom.  how- 
ever, would  contain  a  series  of  eleven  locks 
(from  the  northern  entrance  on  the  Tennes- 
see River  system  to  the  southern  end  at 
Demopolis),  each  of  which  could  detract 
from  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  waterway. 
(Although  the  table  from  the  ICE  Report 
states  that  the  Tennessee  River  ( the  first  leg 
of  the  Waterway)  Itself  can  accommodate 
tows  of  up  to  15  barges,  at  some  point  along 
the  route,  these  larger  tows  would  have  to 
be  broken  up  in  order  to  navigate  the  nar- 
row and  winding  sections  of  the  upper  Tom- 
blgbee River.) 
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The  Tennea  see-Tomblgbee  Waterway  will 
very  likely  flitd  Itself  also  in  competition 
with  unlt-tral  i  shipments  to  both  Qulf  ports 
and  East  Coajit  ports.  One  of  the  railroads 
shipment  of  coal  along  the 
Mississippi  Rlier  corridor  Is  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral-Gulf (IC9).  Just  recently,  the  ICO 
signed  a  contract  to  ship  125.000  tons  of 
Illinois  coal  t^  New  Orleans,  ultimately  for 
erport  to  Spalb. 

Spokesmen  tor  the  Railroad  have  Indicated 
that  they  feel  quite  comfortable  competing 
with  barge  movements  on  the  Inland  water- 
ways, even  ttie  larger  tows  navigating  the 
lower  Mlsslsstspl.  Until  recently,  many  of  the 
mines  In  the  Appalachlsui  areas  experienced 
difficulty  participating  In  the  export  markets 
and  Southeasfem  utility  markets  because 
of  competing  rail  companies  and  their  un- 
willingness toi  connect  their  rail  lines  at  a 
crucial  link  at  Deane.  Kentucky. 

Within  the  last  two  months,  however,  this 
connection  has  been  made,  eliminating  an 
unnecessary  265  rail  miles  and  opening  new 
utility  markets  In  Florida.  Georgia.  South 
Carolina,  and  Alabama.'  Some  of  these  mar- 
kets may  be  focal  points  for  competition 
between  coal  moving  over  the  proposed 
waterway  and  that  shipped  by  rail. 

MARKETS 

The  justlflaatlon  of  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
blgbee  Waterway  has  also  been  based  on  ex- 
panding coal  krade  between  the  Eastern  In- 
terior Basin' I  consisting  of  Illinois,  south- 
western Indiana,  and  western  Kentucky  and 
overseas  cons^jmers.  Increasing  the  demand 
for  this  coal.,  however.  Is  proving  difficult, 
even  under  tie  best  of  transportation  cir- 


cumstances. Coal  from  this  area  contains  a 
relatively  high  percentage  of  organic  sulfur 
which  Is  difficult  to  remove  prior  to  combus- 
tion. Domestic  utility  or  Industrial  steam 
plants  are  generally  required  to  apply  flue- 
gas  desulfurlzatlon  (PGD)  to  comply  with 
clean  air  regulations. 

This  /cquirement  Is  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  the  market  for  Illinois  Basin  coal.  For 
example,  although  the  actual  tonnage  of  coal 
used  for  electric  power  generation  In  QUnols 
has  Increased  over  the  past  ten  years,  the 
percentage  of  Illinois  Basin  coal  used  for 
electricity  generation  has  declined  from  100 
percent  to  about  60  percent.  Stimulating 
export  demand  for  hlgb-sulfur  coal  has  been 
even  more  difficult.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Japanese,  who  are  generally  recognized 
as  the  world  leaders  In  the  application  of 
FOD  technology,  most  of  the  coal-lmportlng 
countries,  especially  In  Europe,  have  taken 
an  entirely  different  route  to  achieving  clean 
air. 

These  countries  have  chosen  to  bum  low- 
sulfur  Instead  of  scrubbing  stack  gases.  Con- 
sequently, with  the  exception  of  a  few  spe- 
cialized and  limited  markets  for  hlgh-suIfur 
coal,*  Illinois  Basin  coal  must  reach  the  coast 
at  a  price  low  enough  to  at  least  compensate 
for  flue-gas  desulfurlzatlon.  Any  additional 
cost  In  mining  or  shipping.  Including  barging 
In  small  tows,  detracts  from  the  market- 
ability of  Basin  coal. 

The  Waterway  Is  also  Intended  to  serve 
other  coal  producing  districts,  including 
those  In  eastern  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  The 
latest  Keystone  Coal  Industry  Manual,  how- 
ever, shows  no  planned  capacity  expansion 
for  Tennessee  over  the  next  several  years. 
Although  an  additional  23  million  tons  of 
capacity  Is  planned  for  Alabama,  the  greatest 
portion  of  this  will  be  metallurgical  coal  not 
likely  to  use  the  canal  portion  of  the  Tenn- 
Tom. 

FOOTNoras 

>  Tor  a  more  complete  discussion  of  these 
Issues,  refer  to  hearings  held  on  the  Tenn- 
Tom  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 9eth  Congress.  Second  Session,  August 
21.  1980. 

»  National  Coal  Association.  1979  Coal  Traf- 
fic Annual.  Table  III-3. 

•US.  General  Accounting  Office.  To  con- 
tlnu<!  cr  halt  the  Tenn-Tom  Waterway?  In- 
formation to  help  the  Congress  resolve  the 
controversy.  (B-167941)  Washington:  May  15. 
1981. 

♦U.S.  Department  of  Energy.  Interim  re- 
port of  the  Interagency  Coal  Export  Task 
Force.  (DOE/FE-0012).  Washington:  Janu- 
ary 1981. 

■  Prior  to  the  connection,  coal  on  the  L&N 
R.R.  servicing  Eastern  Kentucky  mines  had 
to  be  routed  northwest  to  Winchester.  Ky. 
and  around  the  main  L&N  line  In  order  to 
continue  southeast.  The  new  1200-foot  con- 
nection enables  L&N  coal  to  be  switched  to 
C&O  lines,  then  to  Cllnchfleld  lines  and  fi- 
nally tc  SCL  lines  that  service  much  of  the 
southeast. 

•  Also  known  as  the  Illinois  Basin. 

T  These  would  Include  shipments  for  use 
In  the  cement  Industry  such  as  the  ship- 
ments made  by  the  Illinois  Central  Gulf 
Railroad  to  Spain  during  June.  1981. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Fourth,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  has  ruled 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  violated  the 
law  in  constructing  parts  of  the  project. 

Accordingly,  the  corps  is  now  required 
to  submit  up-to-date  benefit/ cost  data 
to  the  Congress  in  any  future  project 
submissions.  Given  the  enormous  price 
tag  of  the  ultimate  project,  a  realistic 
cost/ benefit  ratio  would  reveal  that  this 
project  is  an  economic  Edsel  that  should 
be  recalled  immediately. 


Because  of  Its  Importance  In  showing 
that  this  project  has  proceeded  unlaw- 
fully, I  am  today  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent that  relevant  portions  of  the  fifth 
circuit  opinion  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  CouxT  or  Appkala  Fifth  CncuiT 
Ukit  a 

Environmental  Defense  Fund  and  Loula- 
vlUe  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company.  Plaln- 
tlffs-Appellauats.  and  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety, et  al.,  Plalntlffs-Intervenors-Appel- 
lants.  V.  John  O.  Marsh.  Jr..  et  al.,  Defend- 
ants-Appellees, and  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
Waterway  Development  Authority,  et  al.,  De- 
fendarts-Intervenors-Appellees,  No.  80-3816, 
July  13.  1981. 

WARE 

Federal,  state,  and  local  regulation — Stat- 
utory construction — In  general  ({  2C.051) . 

Federal,  state,  and  local  regulation — Navi- 
gable waters  (i  28.35). 

Federal,  state,  and  local  regulation — Ad- 
ministrative agencies — Procedure  before 
agencies  (i  28.621). 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  refusal  to  prepare 
supplemental  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  environmental  impact  statement  on 
major  waterway  project  which  underwent 
significant  modifications  after  original  EIS 
was  filed  constituted  violation  of  corps'  own 
regulations  and  NEPA,  since  corps,  by  refus- 
ing to  prepare  supplemental  EIS,  failed  to 
make  determination  of  whether  project  mod- 
ifications would  have  significant  Impact 
upon  environment. 

STATXTm 

Federal — National  Environmental  Pol- 
Icy  Act — Impact  statement  preparation 
(i  95.0112). 

Federal — National  Environmental  Policy 
Act— Slgnlflcant  Impacts  (I  95  0116). 

Construed. 

Environmental  group  appeals  decision  of 
lower  court  granting  motion  fot  summary 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Government  In  an 
action  challenging  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
refusal  to  prepare  a  supplemental  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  on  a  major  water- 
way project. 

Affirmed  In  part  and  reversed  In  part. 

John  T.  Brown  and  Stephen  E.  Roady. 
Washington,  D.C..  for  appellant. 

Lawrence  A.  O.  Moloney.  Department  of 
Justice,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  appellee. 

FTTLL   ■ntXT   or   OPIKION 

Appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Before  Skelton.*  Senior  Judge,  and  Rubin 
and  Reavley,  Circuit  Judges. 

Reavley,  Circuit  Judge: 

The  Environmental  Defense  Fund  and 
other  plaintiffs  brought  suit  against  John  O. 
Marsh.  Jr..  In  his  capacity  as  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  based  on  the  claim  that  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  violated  several 
statute-,  and  regulations  In  the  course  of 
planning  and  constructing  a  major  water 
project,  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Water- 
way. The  district  court  granted  the  govern- 
ment's motion  for  summary  Judgment,  and 
the  nlalntlffs  appealed.  We  affirm  In  part  and 
reverse  In  part. 

Vni.    TRX    APPROPBUTK    SnCZOBS 

The  parties  have  been  of  little  assistance 
to  us  In  proposing  reasonable  and  propor- 
tionate remedies  for  the  violations  discussed 
above.  The  plaintiffs  seek  to  enjoin  con- 
struction of  the  entire  TTW  for  the  slightest 
Infringement,  while  the  federal  defendants 
rarelv  e^en  address  the  question  of  remedies. 


•Senior  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims,  sitting  by  designation. 
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A.     THT    STTPPLEMTNTAL    HS 

When  a  court  has  found  that  a  party  is  in 
violation  of  NEPA,  the  remedy  should  be 
shaped  so  as  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  the 
statute  as  closely  as  possible,  consistent 
with  the  broader  public  interest.  An  injunc- 
tion of  the  federal  action  at  issue  is  often 
appropriate,  but  the  injunction  should  be 
limited  by  general  equity  principles.  One 
beneficial  effect  of  such  Injunction  Is  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  so  that  the  relevant 
decision  makers  and  the  public  may  still 
have  the  opportunity  to  choose  among  alter- 
natives, as  required  by  NEPA.  Another  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  the  agency  with  an  incen- 
tive to  comply  with  NEPA  In  as  rapid  and 
thorough  a  manner  as  Is  reasonably  possible. 
The  court  should  tailor  Its  relief  to  fit  each 
particular  case,  balancing  the  environmen- 
tal concerns  of  NEPA  against  the  larger  in- 
terests of  society  that  might  be  adversely 
affected  by  an  overly  broad  Injimctlon.  See 
State  of  Alaska  v.  AndTUS.  530  P.2d  465  (DC. 
Clr.  1978) ,  tHieated  in  part  on  other  grounds 
sub  nom.  Western  Oil  *  Gas  Association  v. 
Alaska,  439  U.S.  922.  99  S.Ct.  303,  58  L.Ed. 
2d  316  fl2  ERC  1311]   (1978). 

On  the  Issue  of  the  need  for  a  supole- 
mental  E"S.  we  reverse  *he  ludement  of  the 
district  court  and  remand  the  caxise  for  entry 
of  summary  Judgment  for  the  plaintiffs.  The 
most  Important  remedy  available  Is  that  the 
Corps  must  Immediately  prepare  a  supple- 
mentary EIS  covering  all  of  the  chances  In 
the  design  and  economic  projections  for  the 
TTW  that  we  have  discussed  In  parts  IV.A.- 
D.  of  this  opinion.  The  EIS  must  comply 
with  all  the  reoi'lrements  of  NEPA,  both 
procedural  and  substantive. 

In  order  to  encourage  rapid  and  thorough 
comollance  with  NEPA.  It  is  appropriate  to 
Impose  some  Inlunctlve  remedv  until  a  final 
supplemental  EIS  is  filed.  A  blanket  imunc- 
tlon  of  construction  on  the  entire  TTW  Is 
not  Justified,  however,  because  the  bulk  of 
this  project  has  been  discussed  In  a  valid 
EIS.  The  injunction  that  wo"lcl  most  closely 
fit  the  Corps'  specific  violation  of  NEPA  Is 
one  targeted  directly  at  some  of  the  major 
post-1971  changes  In  the  TTW  that  will  be 
discussed  In  the  supplemental  EIS.  We  there- 
fore direct  the  trial  court  Immediately  to 
enjoin  ( 1 )  the  construction  or  letting  of  con- 
tracts on  the  chaln-of-lakes  segment  and  the 
cutoffs  of  the  Tomblgbee  River  channel,  and 
(2)  any  activity  sl|7nlficantly  affecting  the 
environment  of  the  land  acquisitions 
planned  after  1971. 

The  district  court  may  allow  specific  ex- 
emptions from  this  Injunction  at  the  request 
of  the  Corps  and  after  an  evidentiary  hear- 
ing. Such  exemptions  shall  be  granted  only  If 
the  Corps  demonstrates  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  that  the  public  Interest  will 
suffer  Irreparable  harm,  but  not  based  mere- 
ly upon  future  Increases  In  cost  of  construc- 
tion. The  district  court  shall  retain  Jurisdic- 
tion pending  the  submission  of  a  final  sup- 
plemental EIS.  At  that  time,  the  district 
court  may  Issue  whatever  order  It  finds  to  be 
appropriate  and  consistent  with  this  opinion. 

B.  CORRECTION  OF  INTEREST  RATES  AND  CBRS 

We  have  found  that  the  Corps  may  not 
properly  use  the  lower  Interest  rate  in  CBR 
computations  for  the  TTW.  as  provided  In 
42  U.S.C.  5  1962d-17(bK  We  reverse  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  district  court  and  remand  for 
entry  of  summary  Judgment  for  the  L&N. 
Our  holding  Is  nevertheless  limited  by  the 
rule  that  congressional  action  based  upon  a 
specific  CBR  forecloses  Judicial  review  of  that 
CBR.  FDF  I.  492  P.2d  at  1138-41;  Sand,  629 
P.2d  at  1013.  For  that  reason,  we  wlH  not 
order  the  Corps  to  "correct"  past  submissions 
to  Congress.  But  we  can  order  the  Corps  to 
cease  usinc;  the  exemption  provided  In  42 
U.8.C.  §  1962d-17(b)  for  all  relevant  cost- 
benefit  computations  for  the  TTW. 

IX.    CONCLUSION 

We  are  extremely  reluctant  to   Interfere 
with  the  construction  of  a  project  that  Con- 


gress has  authorized  for  the  last  ten  years 
and  that  Is  now  55  percent  complete.  But 
the  plaintiffs  have  established  that  the  Corps 
has  blatantly  violated  NEPA  and  Its  own 
regulations  by  refusing  to  prepare  a  supple- 
mental EIS  on  the  ma'or  changes  In  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  that  have 
occurred  since  1971.  Any  layperson  looking 
at  a  list  of  these  changes  would  at  once  per- 
ceive that  such  ma  or  alterations  could  have 
.vlrnlflcant  en  Ironmental  impacts.  All  the 
expert  testimony  offered  by  the  parties  has 
confirmed  that  lay  Judgment,  and  the  Corps 
has  been  at  an  utter  loss  for  evidence  to 
justify  Its  refusal  to  file  a  suprlemental  EIS. 
:t  the  limited  injunctive  relief  we  have  Im- 
posed seems  harsh  or  late,  the  fault  lies  with 
the  decision  of  the  Corps  to  ignore  its  re- 
sronslbiUty  and  to  resist  this  lawsuit  while 
continuing  its  default.  We  have  discussed 
In  notes  7  and  10.  above,  the  Corps'  new 
rejvilatlons  go-emln";  the  rre^aratlon  of  a 
supplemental  EIS.  45  Fed.  Re^.  56730  (1980) 
(to  be  codified  33  C.P.R.  §230).  They  em- 
body what  ap-ears  to  be  an  accurate  percep- 
tion of  NEPA's  requirements,  along  with  a 
penulne  desire  to  Implement  the  full  spirit 
of  that  act.  If  that  kind  of  clarity  and  in- 
tent had  guided  the  Corps  In  Its  decisions 
for  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway 
from  1975  to  1979.  this  case  would  not  have 
been  necessary. 

To  briefly  summarize  our  holdings,  we 
reverse  the  district  court's  Judgment  as  to 
the  need  for  a  supplemental  EIS  and  remand 
with  directions  to  enter  summary  Judgment 
for  the  plaintiffs,  except  on  the  issue  of 
additional  spoil  disposal,  a  holding  which 
we  join.  We  affirm  the  district  court's  ludg- 
ment  that  the  Corps  does  not  yet  need  to 
file  a  comprehensive  EIS  addressed  to  fu- 
ture Improvements  on  the  Black  Warrior- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway.  On  the  issue  of  gen- 
eral statutory  challenges  to  the  cost-benefit 
ratios  for  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee,  we  dis- 
approve of  the  reasons  given  by  the  district 
court  in  denying  relief,  but  the  court's  Judg- 
ment stands  on  alternate  grounds  not  chal- 
len~ed  on  a-ipeal.  Finally,  we  reverse  the 
Judgment  that  the  plaintiff  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad  may  not  obtain  Judicial 
review  of  the  Corps'  compliance  with  42 
U.S.C.  §  19C2d-17,  and  we  direct  entry  of 
summary  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  on  that 
Issue. 

We  direct  the  district  court  to  impose  a 
temporary  Injunction  affecting  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  waterway,  pending  the  submis- 
sion of  a  final  supplemental  EIS  in  accord 
with  this  opinion.  The  district  court  should 
retain  Jurisdiction  of  this  cause  until  that 
document,  l3  submitted  to  the  court,  at  which 
time  the  district  crurt  may  enter  a  final 
order. 
Affirmed  in  part  and  reversed  In  part. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  public  outcry  over 
the  continued  funding  of  this  project  is 
overwhelming. 

It  is  time  to  face  the  facts  with  respect 
to  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway. 
It  is  a  wasteful  project  that  simply  can- 
not be  funded  in  today's  economic  cli- 
mate. Accordingly,  when  the  Energy  and 
Water  Appropriations  bill  comes  to  the 
floor,  I,  along  with  Senator  Moynihan 
and  several  other  of  our  colleagues,  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  project 
funding.  I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will 
support  our  efforts. 


BRAZILIAN   GASOHOL  PROGRAM 
EXPANDS  RAPIDLY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Brazilian  Finance  Minister  Ernane  Gal- 


veas  outlined  the  impressive  steps  taken 
by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  reduce 
tl)e  economic  burden  created  by  the  spi- 
raling  costs  for  imported  energy. 

A  hallmark  of  that  program  is  the  na- 
tional alcohol  fuels  program.  Currently, 
about  375.000  new  cars  are  operating  on 
pure  alcohol  in  Brazil.  By  the  end  of 
1982.  it  is  anticipated  that  about  12  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  fleet  of  8  million 
vehicles  will  be  operating  on  straight 
alcohol,  made  from  home-grown  sugar 
cane. 

By  1985.  the  program  may  result  in 
about  a  10-percent  reduction  in  crude 
imports.  Over  the  20-year  life  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  total  net  foreign  exchange 
savings  could  total  $32  billion.  Already. 
from  January  to  May  1981,  the  consump- 
tion of  gasoline  in  Brazil  had  decreased 
by  16.3  percent. 

Significantly,  almost  300,000  new  jobs 
have  been  created  by  the  introduction  of 
this  new  domestic  energy  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Brazilian  program 
could  very  well  serve  as  the  model  for 
other  nations  seeking  the  creation  of  new 
domestic  energy  sources,  including  the 
United  States.  The  Brazilian  program 
emphasizes  strong  cooperative  links  be- 
tween the  private  and  public  sectors;  it 
has  the  full  support  of  the  automotive 
industry  and  petroleum  distributors. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  program  hae 
had  some  diCBculties.  In  order  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  converting  their  cars  to  alco- 
hol, many  motorists  turned  to  untrained 
mechanics  who  failed  to  make  all  the 
necessary  adjustments.  Those  cars  are 
performing  poorly.  The  government  has 
now  taken  steps  to  curtail  those  illegal 
conversions. 

Despite  these  problems,  other  countries 
such  as  the  United  States  may  want  to 
follow  the  lead  of  Brazil.  In  Illinois,  for 
instance,  we  have  abundant  coal  reserves 
that  could  be  turned  into  power  alcohol — 
methanol. 

Methanol  might  be  ideally  suited  for 
urban  areas,  while  ethanol  made  from 
biomass  might  be  the  best  alternative 
fuel  for  rural  and  isolated  areas. 

In  a  few  weeks,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
at  my  request,  will  place  into  operation 
a  40-vehicle  fleet  of  alcohol-powered 
Ford  Pintos.  The  fleet  will  initially  op- 
erate in  Springfield,  ni.,  and  Denver.  It 
includes  20  ethanol-powered  and  20 
methanol-powered  vehicles.  I  am  hoping 
that  experimental  use  of  these  nonpetro- 
leum  fuels  will  prove  the  efficacy  of  alco- 
hol fuels,  even  during  the  hearty  Mid- 
western and  Rocky  Mountain  winters. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  speech  given  by  Mr.  Gal- 
veas  before  a  limch  sponsored  by  Brasil- 
invest.  I  would  also  like  to  include  my 
own  address  before  the  same  Brazilian 
investment  group,  which  is  so  ably  led 
by  Dr.  Mario  CJamero. 
The  material  follows: 

Address  bt  Mb.  Ernane  Galviias 
Brazil  shows  a  rapid  development  pattern 
hardly  paralleled  In  post-war  Western  econ- 
omies Once  the  foundations  of  political 
stability  were  laid  in  1964.  Brazil  managed  to 
implement— in  barely  three  years— one  of 
the  most  weU-rounded  and  Integrated  sets 
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refonna  which  pAved  the  wmy  to 
>«  the  moat  proaperou*  phase  of 


of  atructuTftl 
what  would 
ita  history. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  from  1068-1074.  the 
gross  doiftes;.lc  product  grew  at  a  yearly 
average  of  |1.5  percent.  Inflatloo  dropped 
from  almost  I  lOO  percent  in  1064  to  around 
16  percent  l|i  1073  and  1073.  Exports  grew 
more  than  fourfold,  from  1.4  billion  dollars 
tn  1064  to  8  billion  dollars  in  1074.  The  social 
and  economic  infrastructure  was  substan- 
tially expanded,  thanks  to  huge  investmenu 
In  electric  ]  tower,  transport*,  communica- 
tions, health  education,  and  welfare. 

As  of  1074  however,  a  severe  blow  struck 
the  brilliant  course  of  the  Braslllmn  econ- 
omy, namel  ^  the  fourfold  hike  in  oil 
prices  and  tiie  increased  price  of  basic  raw 
materials  tb4t  followed  In  the  wake  of  the 
energy  crisis. 

In  the  107^-1074  period  our  Imports  grew 
more  than  |00  percent  while  exports  grew 
only  38  pert^nt.  causing  a  relatively  large 
deficit:  4.7  ibiUlon  dollar*.  The  negative 
balance  of  <iir  current  account  operations 
Jumped  trotn  17  billion  to  7  1  billion  dollars. 

•  more  than  fourfold  Increase.  Inflation 
more  tbaa  doubled,  hovering  around  3S  per- 
cent. I 

This  setbe«k.  however,  did  not  discourage 
the  Brazilian  people  nor  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment. On.  the  contrary,  the  whole  coun- 
try committed  Itself  to  a  harsh  work  plan, 
this  time  to  «peed-up  the  structural  changes 
that  had  alrjeady  been  taking  place  in  the 
Industrial  sector  and  to  bring  the  economy 
Into  step  wltii  the  new  world  picture  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  favourable  situation  of  liquidity  »nd 
low  Interest  rates  in  the  International  niAr- 
ket  allowed  ^e  country  to  begin  an  invest- 
ttjent  prograin.  principally  in  the  areas  of 
capital  goodaL  steel,  nonferrous  metals,  pe- 
trochemical froducU.  fertilisers,  paper  and 
cellulose,  and  cement  Prom  1074  through 
1080.  Inveetnlents  In  these  sectors  were  esti- 
mated at  30|bmion  doIUra.  at  1030  prices. 
These  lnvea1|menta  stlU  continue  in  the 
energy  sector,  totaling  around  30  billion  dol- 
lars In  hydroelectric  plants,  mining,  domes- 
tic oil  prospecting  and  production,  and  In 
progTima  of  fuel  substitution  and  rationali- 
sation, such  4s  the  alcohol  program,  the  uti- 
lization of  chjarcoal.  and  Improvement  of  the 
transportatlota  system. 

Two  important  aspects  should  be  pointed 
out  to  this  ip74-108O  period.  In  spite  of  all 
the  dlfflcultles  stemming  from  the  oil  crisis, 
th«  Inflation  pate  was  kept  at  30-40  percent: 
and  the  tradte  balance  deficit  was  substan- 
tially red-uc*l  (It  was  practically  elimi- 
nated) At  th^B  same  time,  the  economy  con- 
tinued to  grow,  now  at  a  lower  rate — an  av- 
era^re  of  7  percent— still  a  highly  slgnlflcant 
rate  ss  compared  with  the  rests  of  the  world 

The  BrazHllan  economy  was  in  the  midst 
of  this  recom  ry  process  when  It  was  hit  by 

•  n«w  oil  W<w  In  1070  and  1980  And  soon 
after,  by  another  equally  drastic  blow, 
namely,  the  imusual  increase  in  interest 
rmtes  In  the  ntematlonal  market,  to  which 
was  added,  m  [>re  directly,  the  valorization  of 
the  doUar  aob  the  drop  la  the  price  of  the 
major  prlmarjy  exports. 

These  events  subjected  us  to  a  heavy  load 
and,  to  give  I  an  idea  of  the  dimension  of 
this  burden,  pufflce  it  to  mention  that  this 
year  alone  thf  combined  effect  of  the  Increase 
in  Interest  rates  and  the  drop  la  farming 
export  revenues  may  mean  a  loss  of  more 
than  3  blUlm  doll*rs  in  the  bsUance  of 
payments. 

t..!I^"".v***''-  ^o*^*"-.  the  task  of  restnic- 
l^d^^*  l^ldustrtal  sector  stoce  1074,  cou- 
Mt^rS  .  •^.^^  P«l»=»««  of  tocentlves  to 
"ports,  agrliulture,  mining,  and  energy  u 
maWng   It  p^ible   to   abl^^rb   th.se   blows 

^^nc^r.^^rhe*^'."^!"/^*"^  °^  '»>• 
the  adequate  niAnagement  of 


economy  and 


^^^^<.  ,.  Pay^nu  ;^d™°tfe7c^„*^' 


la  the  prevailing  framework  of  dlfllcultles 
and  widespread  recession  In  the  latern*ilon*l 
markets.  Jiraztl's  economic  strategy  had  to 
be  modifieU,  the  greatest  adjustment  ellort 
being  geared  to  increasing  participation  of 
domestic  savings  and  to  decreasing  depend- 
ency on  outside  resources. 

EztemAl  savings  will  continue  to  play  an 
important  role  la  our  development  process. 
Our  objective,  however,  is  to  bring  down  lis 
lArge  share  of  the  gross  domesuc  product 
these  last  y»ar*  down  to  ttie  levels  of  the 
years  preceding  the  energy  crisis,  which  stood 
at  3-3  percent.  Thus,  the  foreign  debt  will 
grow  at  a  lower  r»te  thAn  the  gross  domeatic 
product,  (la  dolUrs)  and  exporu  la  the  next 
three  years  and  the  debt  In  currency  will 
possibly  st*rt  to  decline  as  of  1085. 

Combatting  inflation  plays  a  very  Impor- 
tant and  decisive  role  in  this  economic  pol- 
icy strategy.  This  is  why  we  are  acting  firmly 
and  boldly  to  attack  the  causes  of  infiation. 

Brazil's  current  economy  policy  was  for- 
mulated on  the  basis  of  a  cold  aiuiysls  of 
these  conditioning  factors,  and  of  the  coa- 
vlctloa  tbAi  the  identificauon  and  solution 
of  the  great  problems  of  the  preseat.  par- 
ticularly those  represented  by  the  limita- 
tions of  an  outside  nature,  is  fundamental 
(If  we  are)  to  achieve  agam  the  high  levels 
of  economic  And  social  development  thAt 
characterize  our  eoononiic  history.  Aad.  more 
Importaatly.  to  do  so  with  less  depeadency 
oa  external  savings  for  Its  financing. 

The  work  we  are  now  carrymg  out  la  this 
area  seeks  to  comblae  supply  policies  la  se- 
lected sectors  with  specific  actions  capable 
at  coatrlbuung  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
growth  rate  of  world  demand.  Parallelly  we 
s?ek  to  ascribe  to  the  market  an  Increasing 
degree  of  responsibility  la  the  ailocatloa  of 
savings  and  in  price  setting,  through  de- 
bureaucratizatioa  aad  decreased  latervea- 
tloa  of  the  state  la  private  busiuess. 

Through  adequate  utlllzatloa  of  ecoaomlc 
policy  tools,  the  Government  Is  striving  to 
promote  a  broad  program  of  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal stabilization.  In  the  first  case,  to  bring 
down  the  Inflation  rate  to  decisively  decreas- 
ing levels.  In  the  second,  to  bring  about  the 
quickest  possible  readjustment  la  the  bal- 
aace  of  payments. 

On  the  Internal  front,  the  Implementation 
of  this  strategy  centers  around  the  monetary 
aad  fiscal  policy,  so  as  to  allow  the  growth 
of  the  moaey  supply  aad  of  pubUc  expeadl- 
luree  to  be  compatible  with  the  goals  of 
combattiag  the  basic  causes  of  the  Lafla- 
tloaary  process.  The  ratloaale  of  this  policy 
Is  that  the  public  sector's  excessive  aad  la- 
flatloaary  demand  should  be  dealt  with 
through  fiscal  policy,  while  credit  expansion, 
at  appropriately  lower  infiation  rates,  should 
ensure  the  normalcy  of  the  private  sectors 
demand,  gradually  reducing  the  pressure  on 
prices. 

On  the  external  front,  the  positive  effects 
of  the  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  should 
combine  the  Incentives  of  a  realistic  ex- 
change policy,  favoring  a  progressive  ad- 
justment In  the  balance  of  payments, 
through  accelerated  exports  expansion  and 
slower  Increase  of  imports,  ensuring  at  the 
same  time  the  normal  finaaclag  of  curreat 
accouat  traasactlons  and  maintenance  of 
an  appropriate  foreign  debt,  lateraatloaal 
reserves,  aad  imports  ratio. 

The  first  frulu  of  this  set  of  measures  are 
already  beiag  reaped,  both  la  terms  of  la- 
teraal  equilibrium  aad  of  the  exteraal  sector. 

The  expaasloa  of  the  means  of  payment 
until  August,  measured  on  a  yearly  basis, 
reached  60  percent,  as  compared  with  ap- 
proximately 83  percent  In  the  July  70- 
August  80  period.  A  persistent  drop  in  the 
growth  rate  of  the  money  supply  has  con- 
tributed towards  the  progressive  reduction 
of  the  Inflation  rate,  which  has  already 
shown  a  decrease  for  five  consecutive  months 
measured  on  a  yearly  basis. 

As  to  the  trade  balance.  lU  behavior  in 
the  current  year  shows  that  we  are  rapidly 


moving  towards  reverting  the  deficit  n- 
cornea  since  lyva.  Frum  Jaauary  uniil  August 
the  trade  balance  was  virtually  balanced 
(Showing  a  deficit  of  only  36  mlliioa  dol- 
lars) as  compared  with  a  3.5  bliiioa  dollars 
deficit  la  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  balaace  of  paymeais  deficit  la  eux' 
reat  traasaoilons  will  certalaly  be  lower 
thaa  the  1980  deficit,  which  reached  clos* 
to  13  bllUoa  dollars.  In  the  current  year.  It 
should  level  at  around  11  billion  dollars, 
which  represents  a  significant  reduction  in 
real  terms.  If  one  takes  Into  consideration 
the  levels  of  world  lafiatloa. 

Thus,  we  shall  have  achieved  aaother  of 
the  major  goals  of  the  economic  policy, 
namely,  reducing  the  share  of  external  sav- 
ings In  the  financing  of  our  Investn^ent 
process.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ratio  of  th* 
current  accounts  deficit  to  the  gross  domes* 
tic  product  should  drop  from  5.4  percent  in 
1080  to  4.6  percent  la  1081  (la  1074  thU 
ratio  was  6.7  percent) . 

These  resulu  show  that  Brazil  Is  suocess>- 
fully  managing  the  dlfllcultles  of  the  eco- 
nomic situations,  demonstrating  at  the  sama 
time  that  we  have  been  able  to  promote  the 
external  adjustment  at  a  higher  speed  than 
after  the  first  oil  crunch.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
after  the  1074  crisis.  It  took  us  three  years 
to  achieve  the  equilibrium  of  the  trade  bal- 
ance, aad  everything  Indicates  that  this  time 
we  will  quite  possibly  do  It  In  a  year. 

These  positive  aspecU  of  the  stabilization 
policy  notwithstanding,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  avoid  some  unfavorable  effects  of  the 
slower  growth  of  the  economy — estimated  at 
4  percent  this  year — nor  the  Impossibility  to 
generate  Jobs  at  the  rate  required  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  economically  active  popula- 
tion. 

We  are  undoubtedly  living  In  a  transition 
period  Indispensable  to  the  reordering  of 
the  economy,  the  new  world  reality,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  domestic  monetary  order 
and  the  equilibrium  of  foreign  accounts. 

Actually,  we  have  all  we  need  to  resume- 
la  a  relatively  short  span — the  pace  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  compatible 
with  cur  historic  tradition. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  pressures  from  the 
large  Investments  begun  or  step[>ed  up  as  of 
1074  should  disappear  as  projects  reach  com- 
pletion, most  of  them  between  1083  and 
1083. 

On  the  other  hand,  broad  perspectives  open 
up  with  the  utilization  of  the  huge  potential 
of  Brazilian  agriculture,  including  energy 
production,  as  well  as  of  the  development  of 
the  Immense  mineral  resources,  particularly 
In  the  Amazon  region  of  Carajas. 

The  Carajas  project  could  contribute  with 
net  yearly  exports  totalling  about  10  billion 
dollars  when  It  Is  In  full  operation  In  1981 
Its  Iron  exports  will  already  reach  600  million 
dollars.  Besides  Iron,  the  Carajas  project 
foresees  reserves  and  export  potential  la 
connection  with  copper,  alumlnutn,  alckel, 
and  manganese. 

This  huge  potential  of  natural  resources, 
however,  cannot  be  materialized  without 
adequate  participation  of  outside  lavest- 
ments  Besides  offering  the  possibility  of  In- 
vestments In  highly  feasible  projects,  Brazil 
also  hab  one  of  the  most  stable  sets  of  for- 
eign capital  legislation. 

We  Brazilians  have  everything  to  believe 
that  the  future  works  In  our  favor.  What  we 
need  is  to  persevere  In  the  effort  we  have 
been  expending,  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
optimism,  and.  together  with  those  who  be- 
lieve In  Brazil,  to  build  a  solid  and  stable 
economy. 

Remarks  bt  Senatok  Charles  H.  Pekct 
Minister,  Ernane  Galveas.  my  good  friend. 
Ambassador  Sllvelra,  our  host  Dr.  Mario  Gar- 
nero,  distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. 

I  first  met  Mario  Oarnero  six  months  ago 
when  he  travelled  to  Washington  to  appear 
before  a  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Bub- 
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committee  that  I  chair  to  testify  about  the 
ambitious  Brazilian  Alcohol  Fuels  Program. 
I  was  deeply  impressed  by  his  presentation 
which  detailed  how  a  developing  country  had 
decided  ta  do  something  about  achieving  en- 
ergy Independence,  instead  of  Just  talking 
about  It. 

That  afternoon,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  Inter- 
viewing Mario  Garnero  for  a  television  show 
aired  In  Decatur,  Illinois,  which  is  the  alco- 
hol fuels  capital  of  the  United  States. 

Immediately  following  the  taping,  Mario 
invited  me  to  speak  this  afternoon,  and  i 
had  no  problem  accepting.  Just  as  long  ss 
Mario  did  not  throw  the  same  tou_h  ques- 
tions at  me  that  I  asked  him  that  afternoon ! 
Eelieve  me.  there  Is  no  end  to  the  tough 
questions  about  todiy's  energy  problems  (like 
debate  on  AW  ACS  or  MX  missiles).  The  an- 
swers are  difficult,  controversial,  and  never 
totally  satisfactory. 

Brazil,  with  Its  unique,  creative,  bold  Na- 
tional Alcohol  Program,  can  give  us  some  an- 
swers on  how  each  nation  might  structure  its 
own  unique  energy  plan. 

We  all  know  the  seriousness  of  the  energy 
problem.  With  the  current  gulf  of  crude  oil 
on  the  market,  once  a^aln.  regrettably  It  ap- 
pears that  too  many  of  us  ha-.e  placed  the 
energy  question  on  the  back  burner — busi- 
ness as  usual. 

After  the  1973  Embargo,  we  In  the  United 
States  made  the  strategic  mistake  of  not  fol- 
lowing up  quickly  with  developing  alterna- 
tives to  Middle  East  oil.  As  a  result,  when  in 
1970  we  lost  two  million  barrels  a  day  from 
Iran,  the  lines  at  the  gas  stations  reappeared 
and  the  prices  doubled. 

Now  v^e  know  that  there  Is  dissent  In 
OPEC  over  pricing  and  production  policy 
because  of  the  present  oil  surplus.  Yet.  this 
surplus  has  not  noticeably  eased  the  eco- 
nomic burden  of  the  oil-lmponing  nations. 
The  price  of  oil  in  real  terms  is  still  more 
than  five  times  greater  than  in  1972;  it  Is 
expected  to  Increase  at  the  rate  of  three  per- 
cent per  year  until  the  end  of  this  decade. 

He.-e  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  Library  of  Congress,  more  ihaji  S3  mil- 
lion an  hour  or  $75  billion  a  yeaj  Is  leaving 
our  nation  to  pay  for  oil  Imports.  This  is  the 
case,  dc.plle  a  dramatic  drop  In  Imports — 
from  a.*  high  ac  47  percent  of  our  supplies 
down  now  to  about  35  percent.  In  the  oil- 
Importing  developing  natcns,  net  oil  imports 
costs  are  expected  to  double  by  1990,  after  a 
ten-fold  Increare  curing  the  1970s.  Tills  af- 
Iscts  Bcme  64  developing  nations  that  de- 
pend en  Imports  for  more  than  75  percent  of 
their  commercial  oil  supplies. 

Tho  IMF  reported  that  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  of  the  oil-Importing  coun- 
tries will  Increase  from  87  billion  in  1970  to 
tn  e.x;jectcd  597  billion  In  1981. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  serious- 
ness of  our  pre:ent  energy  problem.  None  of 
us  !-ave  any  doubt  that  it  is  going  to  be  with 
us  lor  a  good  time  to  come. 

That  is  the  rea:on  ''  developed  my  own 
senatorial  plan  for  dealing  with  the  energy 
rrlel3. 

First,  together  with  the  late  Senator  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  I  founded  the 
AlUnnce  to  S^ve  Fne'-'y  Senators.  Conglress- 
men.  Cabinet  officials  and  corporate  and 
labor  leEde'S  serve  on  the  advisory  board. 
Its  main  nhllo'tophy  Is  that  a  barrel  of  oil 
mnde  available  t^^o•lgh  increase  end  use 
cfflclency  Is  equivalent,  and  In  some  respects 
suoerlor.  ts  a  barrel  of  newly  discovered  or 
im-iorted  oil.  Here,  In  the  United  States,  new 
fuel-eHclent  vehicles  have  resulted  In  im- 
pre^iive  decreases  in  gsisoline  consumption 
without  forcing  the  curtailment  of  neces- 
sary drl-ln^. 

Second.  I  have  ron'^ls'entlv  sunported  the 
fi'll  dev»lopmpnt  of  alcohol  fuels  from  blo- 
masr,  and  ror;l  'wo  resources  abundant  In 
m'-  own  s'at?  of  TIlI'o's  Fo-'r  years  a^o.  I 
Intro-^uced  the  four-cent-a-palion  Federal 
highway  excise  tax  exemption   for  gasohol. 


which  13  a  blend  of  £0  percent  gasoline  and 
ten  percent  ethyl  alcohol.  I  have  repeatedly 
fought  af.empis  to  rescind  the  exemption 
because  i;s  continued  existence  is  critical 
to  our  Infant  biomcss  energy  industry  Next 
month,  the  Lniisd  Stales  Po-ual  Service  will 
begin,  at  my  reqi.est.  the  e.xpenmenial  use 
of  vehicles  powered  i;y  either  ethanol  and 
methanol  m  Springfield.  Illinois,  our  state 
capital,  and  Deiiver.  Colorado.  I  his  is  quite 
himilar  to  the  fleet  experiments  in  Sao  Paulo 
that  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  Br^izilian 
program,  I  whl  be  pleased  to  inform  any  oi 
\our  governments  of  the  results  of  the  Postal 
Service  work. 

Third,  earlier  this  year.  I  assumed  chair- 
manship of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation, 
and  Government  Processes.  Although  It  is 
not  as  well  known  as  the  Forel;n  Relations 
Committee,  chairmanship  of  this  subcom- 
mittee has  afforded  me  the  opportunity  to 
promote  in  the  national  Interest  conserva- 
tion and  the  use  of  alternative  sources  of  en- 
ergy. Including  alcohol  fuels. 

In  March  of  this  year.  I  chaired  a  heskrlng 
which  feat  ured  the  growing  worldwide  move- 
ment to  develop  alcohol  fuels,  led  by  Brazil. 
I  specifically  wanted  to  hear  about  the 
Brazilian  propram.  because,  at  that  time, 
our  own  alcohol  fue's  program  was  being 
criticized  as  being  an  unrealistic  alternative 
to  h;.  drocarboa  energy.  Although  I  wanted 
to  learn  of  the  technical  details.  I  was 
equally  concerned  about  the  motivation  to 
change  In  Erazil.  Yes.  one  of  the  crucial 
varlabes  In  any  alternative  energy  program 
is  the  wlUin'-ness  of  a  country  to  take  the 
risks  neceisary  to  dramatically  and  quickly 
change  the  energy  Infrastructure.  I  was  not 
disappointed  by  Mario's  tes'lmony.  It  cap- 
tured the  esssnc2  of  the  Brazilian  prorram: 
steadfast  commitment  to  change  and  the 
courage  to  accept  criticism  that  Is  boimd  to 
be  generated. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  Brazil  acted. 
Brazil  suffers  the  fate  of  a  number  of  devel- 
oping oll-lmportln?  nations.  Despite  the  am- 
bitious export  program  ranging  from  baby 
shces  to  commuter  airplanes,  one-half  of 
the  total  foreign  exchange  Brazil  earns  from 
Its  exports  has  to  bs  spent  on  oil  Imports. 
That  amounted  to  S10.2  billion  In  1980. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  Brazilian  program  is  the 
perfect  marriage  of  two  major  problems  fac- 
ing the  nation:  perennial  sugar  cane  sur- 
pluses coupled  with  a  volatile  international 
price  structure  and  an  85  percent  dependence 
on  Imported  petroleum.  As  far  back  as  1929. 
Brazil  u?ed  ethanol  made  from  sujar  cane 
as  a  blendln'j  agent  with  pasollne.  sometimes 
as  hUh  as  20  percent.  A  20  percent  mixture 
can  be  used  easily  In  a  conventional  motor 
vehicle  without  any  modification.  Now.  It 
plans  to  go  to  a  full  100  percent  use  of  eth- 
a-iol  in  specially  manufactured  cars. 

Yet.  it  was  the  economic  burden  created 
by  heavy  borrowing  that  forced  Brazil  to  de- 
velop new  energy  strategies.  Like  many  na- 
tions. Brazil  believed  It  could  pay  the  higher 
prices  for  imported  oil  but  socn  found  the 
accompanying  debt  burden  to  be  onerous. 

Therefore,  a  consensus  developed  to  develop 
a  National  Alcohol  Plan  that  had  the  stipnort 
cf  the  government,  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers, the  petroleum  distributors,  and  the 
investment  community. 

It  Is  too  early  to  tell  whether  the  program 
will  meet  all  of  Its  ambitious  goal;,  ret  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Tnternatlonal  Finance 
Corpcration  have  shown  their  confidence  in 
the  program  by  granting  It  sizable  loans.  For 
the  World  Ba"k.  it  is  the  first  time  It  has 
Invested  In  a  fuel  alcohol  program. 

With  all  of  the  experts  on  the  Brazilian 
program  present.  I  am  some-vhat  reluctant 
to  discuss  the  details,  but  I  believe  the  key 
facts  deserve  mention. 

As  of  June  30.  1981.  almost  375.000  new  cars 
were  operati-is  rn  almost  pure  alcohol  .About 
one-third  of  all  new  vehicles  manufactured 


in  Brazil  are  designed  to  operate  on  etbaaol. 
I  can  personally  vouch  for  the  driving  quali- 
ties oi  the  Brazilian  alcohol  cars. 

I  drove  a  General  Motors  of  Brazil  Chev- 
rolet Comodoro  from  my  Georgetown  home 
;j  Capitol  Hill  and  founj  it  more  than  satis- 
icctory.  By  the  end  of  1982.  it  is  anticipated 
that  abcut  12  percent  of  the  nation's  fieet  of 
c:ght  million  \ chicles  will  be  operating  on 
siraiuiii  alcohol,  including  additonal  tn-use 
vehicles  converted  from  gasoline  use.  Almost 
40<)  plants  ar.^  producing  alcohol,  which  is 
beinK  dLstributed  to  6.400  gas  stations 
il'.rouphout  th?  nation. 

By  1985.  the  program  may  result  In  about 
a  ten  percent  reduction  In  crude  Imports. 
Over  the  20-year  life  of  the  program,  the 
tcial  net  foreign  excnang?  savings  could  to- 
lal  S32  billion  Already,  from  January  to  May. 
1981.  the  consumption  of  gasoline  in  Brazil 
has  decreased  16  3  percent,  compared  with 
the  same  period  last  year. 

One  of  the  most  jlgnlflcant  aspects  of  the 
program  is  the  development  of  new  Jobs. 
The  Brazilian  government  already  estimates 
that  300,000  new  Jobs  have  been  created  and 
more  are  expected.  Of  particular  importance 
is  that  most  of  these  Jobs  are  In  rural  areas. 
Creation  of  an  alcohol  fuels  Industry  may 
be  one  way  of  retarding  migration  to  urban 
areas,    which    Is   a   worldwide   problem. 

The  Brazilian  program,  as  one  might  guess. 
has  not  been  without  Its  problems.  They 
range  from  cold-weather  starting  problems 
for  the  alcohol  engine  cars,  to  poorly  done 
conversions  of  gasoline  vehicles  by  unau- 
thorized garages,  to  slow  sales  created  by  an 
economic  slowdown,  to  a  reduction  In  the 
government  subsidized  price  for  ethanol  at 
the  pump.  Yet.  all  of  these  problems  can  and 
will  be  solved. 

Brazil  Is  now  viewed  as  the  model  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  other  nations  try  to 
adopt  the  best  features  of  the  alcohol  pro- 
gram to  their  own  unique  needs. 

The  sugar-producing  nations  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  appear  to  be  the 
most  ll^rely  candidates  for  following  Brazil. 
This  effort  may  now  take  on  more  urgency  as 
the  Conirress  has  recently  Increased  the 
United  States  Internal  sugar  price  support 
program,  that  will  effectively  make  It  more 
difficult  for  these  countries  to  market  sugar 
here. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  Is 
leading  the  effort  to  study  the  potential  for 
plcohol  from  su.'ar  cane  and  related  products. 
For  Instance.  Costa  Rica  has  started  a  20 
percent  gasohol  program  In  the  San  Jose 
area.  :'t  may  expand  the  proeram  nationally, 
and  dedicate  25  percent  6f  the  ethanol  sup- 
ply to  a  motor  vehicle  fleet  that  would  op- 
erate en  straight  ethanol.  Rate  of  return  on 
Investment  is  calculated  at  15  percent  with 
the  creation  of  new  sugar  mills  and  dLs- 
tillarie<:. 

Columbia  is  hoping  to  produce  3.3  million 
liters  of  ethanol  per  day  by  1991  for  a  20 
percent  ga?ohol  program,  tt  may  use  yucca 
and  sweet  sorghum  In  addition  to  sugar- 
related  products  as  the  raw  materlol. 

Paraguay  has  been  Increasing  Us  gasohol 
blend  from  5  to  10  percent  while  Uruguay  Is 
holdine  at  five  percent. 

In  the  fir'=t  week  of  N'ovember,  the  OAS 
will  be  sending  a  special  mission  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  investigate  a  fully- 
integrated  energy  and  cattle  feed  program 
Here,  sugar  products  would  not  only  be  used 
for  fuel  alcohol,  but  as  cattle  feed,  and  as  a 
chemical  feed.strck  for  the  plastics  Industry. 
Additionally,  the  wa"-te  steam  produced  at 
the  sugar  mill  could  generate  electricity. 

The  OAS  Is  also  examining  the  potential 
for  converting  damaged  bananas  unsuitable 
for  export  for  use  as  power  alcohol  In  Cen- 
tral America. 

^n  Africa,  the  ''nternatlonal  Finance  Cor- 
pora* ion  has  funded  an  ethanol  plant  in 
.Malawi,    The   landlocked   nation   discovered 
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th*t  It  oou]  d  save  valuable  foreign  exchange 
by  reducing  Its  Importation  of  gasoline  over- 
land by  producing  ethanol  from  molasses. 

Not  only  'irlli  Malawi  be  saving  tl.7  million 
a  year  in  foi  eign  exchange.  It  will  be  enhanc- 
ing Its  national  security,  because  supplies 
overland  hace  been  erratic. 

Zlmbabwi  is  producing  alcohol  fueU  and 
others  are  now  following  Its  lead  such  as 
Kenya,  the  Sudan,  and  Mall. 

In  Asia,  the  Philippines  has  a  National 
Alcohol  Proitram  modeled  after  Brazil's  with 
a  20  percent  gasohol  blend  being  used.  Both 
Indonesia  iknd  Thailand  are  considering 
similar  programs. 

In  Europi,  Spain  and  Austria  have  an- 
nounced gatohol  programs  with  wheat  and 
oom  stalks  |>elng  the  raw  Ingredients. 

The  prospects  for  multilateral  and  regional 
cooperation  have  been  enhanced  by  the 
favorable  results  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  New  and  Renewable  Sources  of 
Energy  In  [Nairobi,  which  concluded  on 
Augiist  21.  irai. 

Five  thoisand  participants  from  125 
nations  agned  to  the  "Nairobi  Program  of 
Action"  for  in  orderly  transition  from  oil  to 
renewable  sources  of  energy.  For  the  first 
time,  the  wo  rid  commimlty  unanimously  has 
endorsed  tl  e  use  of  renewable  forms  ot 
energy  as  u  legitimate  and  economically 
viable  sourc!  for  future  heating  and  power 
needs. 

The  Conlerence  has  recommended  the 
creation  of  an  intergovernmental  body  In  tne 
United  Natidns  to  monitor  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  program  of  action. 

New,  regional  groups  are  forming  to  pro- 
mote renewi  ble  sources  of  energy.  There  Is 
one  slated  lor  West  Africa.  In  this  Hemi- 
sphere, the  pAS  wishes  to  create  an  Inter- 
American  Alfcohol  Fuels  Program. 

By  highlighting  blomass  energy,  I  do  not 
want  to  exc  ude  other  potential  sources  of 
energy  that  might  suit  other  countries  such 
as  coal,  solar,  thermal,  and  hydro-power. 

Each  country  must  select  those  renewable 
sources  best  suited  for  its  needs  and  then 
develop  an  Integrated  and  long-range  ener^ 
plan.  For  Instance,  here  in  the  United  Stales 
we  may  decile  to  use  ethanol  from  blomass 
in  rural  areas  and  methanol  made  from  coal 
in  urban  arei  ts. 

I  have  no  t  eady  answers  on  how  this  energy 
transition  is  to  be  financed.  I  do  know,  hov,r- 
ever.  that  the  rate  of  return  on  Investment 
seems  quite  'avorable  and  should  be  attrac- 
tive to  the  private  sector.  I  am  sure  Mano 
can  more  ful  ly  discuss  his  own  experience. 

The  energj  transition  will  not  be  easy.  But 
we  have  no  :holce  as  we  know  the  present 
situation  Is  unacceptable.  We  can  no  longer 
tolerate  the  1  lemorrhaglng  of  our  foreign  ex- 
change. It  tlireatens  a  financial  crisis  that 
will  affect  nut  only  the  developing  nations 
but  the  borrowing  institutions  In  the  indus- 
trialized nations. 

Despite  m»ny  problems,  I  believe  that 
Brazil  has  Eiade  a  wise  choice  in  moving 
boldly  to  reduce  Imports.  Many  other  coun- 
tries are  folU  wing  the  lead. 

Then,  perhaps.  Brazil's  example  will  set  off 
a  spark  In  all  of  the  Importing  nations  to 
move  without  further  delay  to  create  effec- 
tive national  energy  Independence  plans.  A 
aeries  of  sucl  plans  would  be  In  the  interest 
of  each  one  of  our  nations.  In  all  of  our 
mutual  Inter  ssts.  and  In  the  long-term  inter- 
est of  mankl  id. 
niank  jox. 


MESSAGED  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 
Messages  i  from  the  President  of  the 
United  Statfes  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Ifii.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
tha  United  States  submitting  a  simdry 
nomination  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  nomination  received  today  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12.27  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerics,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4437.  An  act  to  promote  energy  conser- 
Tatlon  by  providing  for  daylight  saving  time 
on  an  expanded  basis,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

H.R.  4603.  An  act  to  provide  flexibility  In 
the  Federal  Deooslt  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  supervisory 
agencies  to  deal  with  financially  distressed 
depository  Institutions. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  4437.  An  act  to  promote  energy  con- 
servation by  providing  for  daylight  saving 
time  on  an  expanded  basis,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

H.R,  4603.  An  act  to  provide  flexibility  In 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  su'-ervisory 
agencies  to  deal  with  financially  distressed 
depository  Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2145.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  In- 
ternational Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  commod- 
ity and  country  allocation  table  for  food 
assistance  under  Public  Law  480  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-2146.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  a  non-REA  loan  guarantee  of 
$200  million  to  Kansas  Electric  Power  Co- 
oiieratlve.  Inc.  of  Topeka,  Kans.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

EC-2147.  A  coRununicatlon  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  final  amend- 
ments to  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

EC-2148.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing General  Counsel  of  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law,  a  report  on  the  statua  of  budget  au- 
thority proposed  for  resciislon  for  which  Con- 
gress failed  to  pass  a  rescission  bUl;  Jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975,  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  and  the  Committe« 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2149.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  certain  properties  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  in  accordance 
with  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1077  and 
related  agreements:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2150.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of 
the  Commission's  inability  to  render  a  final 
decision  In  certain  matters  pending  before 
it,  and  its  extension  of  the  time  period  until 
March  29,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2151.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  an  opportunity  for  the  De- 
partment to  receive  a  donation  of  40  acres  of 
land  adjacent  to  the  Alpine  Lakes  WUder- 
ness  Area  In  King  County,  Wash.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
EC-2152.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed 
nuclesir  facilities  for  the  second  calendar 
quarter  of  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2153.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
plan  for  Improving  the  technical  capability 
of  licensee  personnel:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-21.'!4.  A  communication  from  the  Aa- 
slstant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  pro'ect  performance  audit  re- 
ports of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-2165.  A  communication  from  the  na- 
tional vice  president  of  the  National  Weather 
Service  Employees  Organization,  transmit- 
ting an  apoeal  from  Its  treatment  by  the 
National  Weather  Service  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce,  relative  to  the 
decision  to  contract  out  the  Weather  Service 
Office  at  Seattle-Tacoma  International  Air- 
port, Seattle.  Wash.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-21S6.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Navy  Resale  and  Services 
Support  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  actuary 
and  auditor  reports  on  its  retirement  trust: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC-2157.  A  communication  from  the  Vice- 
Chair  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  results  of  a  survey  of  Federal  employees 
regarding  their  knowledge  of  illegal  or  waste- 
ful activities  affecting  their  agencies  and 
whether  they  could  report  such  activities  free 
from  reprisal:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2158.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  making  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  kill  Department  of  Commerce  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  censuses  and  surveys;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2l.«9.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  final  reoort  on  the  Emergency  Jobs 
Proeram  Extension  Act  of  1976;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Hximan  Resources. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
as  indicated: 

POM-547.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  New 
York,  N.Y.,  urging  congressional  cooperation 
with  President  Reagan's  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  military;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

POM-548.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  urging  congressional  coopera- 
tion with  President  Reagan's  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  military;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

POM-549.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Mid-Ohio  Valley  Mayors  Association,  relative 
to  the  general  revenue-sharing  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-550.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
"BESOLtmoN 

"Whereas,  scleroderma  affects  some  three 
hundred  thousand  people  in  the  United 
State3,  eighty  per  cent  of  whom  are  women 
of  chUdbearlug  age;   and 

"Wh2r:2s,  ihj  cause  of  sslsroderma  is  not 
known:  &nd 

"Whereas,  scleroderma  is  more  prevalent 
than  muscular  dystrophy,  multiple  sclerosis, 
and  a  host  of  better  known  ailments;   and 

"Whereas,  not  nearly  enough  attention 
has  been  focused  on  this  disease  and  the 
result  is  a  shortage  of  funding  for  research 
into  a  possible  cure;   and 

"Whereas,  eighteen  United  States  Con- 
gressmen have  co-sponsored  Resolution  321 
urging  Congress  to  declare  February  seventh 
through  >  February  thirteenth.  Inclusive, 
nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-two  as  Na- 
tional Scleroderma  Week;  now  therefore  be 
It 

"Resolved,  that  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  his  excellency,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  declare  Feb- 
ruary seventh  through  Feoruarv  thirteenth. 
Inclusive,  nlne'een  hundred  and  eighty-two 
as  National  Scleroderma  Week;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  presiding  officers  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Massachusetts  in  the 
Congress  and  to  his  excellency,  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth." 

POM-551.  A  petition  from  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  relative  to  the  Gay  Bill  of 
Rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-552.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Ocean  County,  New  Jersey  Board  of  Social 
Services,  relative  to  the  use  of  the  Lakehurst 
Naval  Air  Station  as  a  resettlement  site  for 
Cuban /Haitian  refugee^:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-553.  A  petition  from  a  clitzen  of 
Goffstown.  New  Hampshire,  relative  to  union 
violence  In  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-554.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Pen- 
sacola.  P!a..  relatl'-e  to  union  violence  in 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-555.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  En- 
terprise, Ala.,  relative  to  union  violence  in 
America;    to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Human  Resources. 

POM-556.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  relative  to  union  violence  In 
America;    to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Human  Resources. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Oommittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  favorably  without 
amendment : 

S.  Res.  210.  A  resolution  to  compile  and 
print  a  history  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  (Rept.  No.  97-259). 

a.  Res.  225.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing supplemental  expenditures  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence  for  the  pro- 
curement of  consultants  (Rept.  No.  97-260). 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  favorably  with  an 
amendment : 

S  Res.  222.  An  orlglnaj  resolution  au- 
thorizing supplemental  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Rept.  No.  97- 
261). 

H.  Con.  Res.  106.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made  "  (Rept. 
No.  97-262). 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  favor- 
ably with  amendments: 

S.  Res.  218.  A  resolution  retaining  nutri- 
tional goals  In  the  School  Lunch  Program 
(Rept.  No.  97-263). 

By  Mr.  GABN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  favor- 
ably with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute : 

S.  1230.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  commemorative  coins  to  support  the  1984 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Games  (Rept.  No.  97- 
264). 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Hattiixd),  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  favorably 
with  amendments: 

HJl.  4169.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  (Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-265). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  234.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Gerald  E.  Hoots. 

S.  Res.  235.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Joan  C.  Glannini. 

S.  Res.  236.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  James  L.  McClaln,  Philip  W.  Mc- 
Claln,  Donald  B.  McClaln.  and  John  C 
Dames. 

S.  Res.  237.  An  original  resoluUon  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Kenneth  S.  Landon.  Richard  J- 
Landon,  and  Thomas  C.  Landon. 


By  Blr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Dolk.  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Weickzb)  : 

8.  1797.  A  bill  to  provide  the  private  sector 
training  and  placement  opportunities  lor 
resldenis  of  enterprise  zones,  emphasizing 
the  use  of  community-based  organizations 
and  ths  lnvolvem3nt  of  small  business  con- 
cerns, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SASSEB  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baker)  : 

S.  1798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  May  15,  1928,  to  authorize  improve- 
ments in  the  Memphis  Harbor;  to  the  Com- 
m.ttee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  1799.  rt  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Pascua  Yaqui 
Tribe  of  Arizona  certain  land  In  Pima 
County,  Arizona:  to  the  CiMnmittee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  1800.  A  bill  to  allow  an  Indian  tribe  to 
enact  laws  relating  to  the  descent  and  dis- 
tribution of  restricted  Indian  lands  located 
within  the  reservation  of  such  tri'oe,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  report  of  com- 
mittee was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BAKER,  for  Mr.  Hatch,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Michael  Joseph  Connally,  of  Michigan,  to 
te  General  Counsel  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  for  a  term  of 
four  years. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
was  reported  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
ineo'3  commitment  to  respDnd  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ^j^j^^  ^gj.e  introduced,  read  the  first  and 

The  following  reports  of  committees    second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
were  submitted :  referred  as  indicated: 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BAKER  <for  Mr.  Dole,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Weicker)  : 
S.  1797.  A  bill  to  provide  private  sector 
training  and  placement  opportunities  for 
residents  of  enterprise  zones,  emphasiz- 
ing the  use  of  community-based  organi- 
zations and  the  involvement  of  small 
business  concerns,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

PSrV.lTE  SECTOR  OPPORTUNrTlES  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
today  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  Senator  Weicker,  in 
introducing  legislation  to  modify  and 
extend  title  VII  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act. 

Title  vn  of  CETA  is  an  innovative 
plan  to  coordinate  private  industry  and 
CETA  planners  in  an  effort  to  solve  the 
problem  of  structural  unemployment.  I 
have  long  believed  that,  given  appropri- 
ate training  and  employment  opportu- 
nities, the  vast  majority  of  the  hardcore 
structurally  unemployed  could  be  a  via- 
ble and  worthwhile  part  of  the  private 
sector  workforce.  Title  vn,  passed  as 
part  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  Amendments  of  1978, 
was  a  move  in  that  direction.  It  was  at 
the  time  a  thoughtful  and  innovative 
approach  to  this  very  serious  unemploy- 
ment matter. 

The  administration  of  CETA  programs 
under  title  VII  is  in  the  hands  of  private 
industry  coimcils  (PIC's)  comprised  of 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  com- 
munity-based organizations  and  educa- 
tional agencies  and  institutions.  Mr. 
President,  it  was  my  amendment  in  Au- 
gtist  1978  that  mandated  inclusion  of 
community-based  organizations  on  the 
private  industry  councils. 

Community-based  organizations,  such 
as  SER-jobs  for  Progress,  OIC,  the 
Urban  League  and  similar  groups,  have 
be?n  striving  for  years  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  structural  hardcore  imem- 
ployment.  One  only  has  to  review  the 
long  record  of  succsss  of  such  groups  to 
realize  their  importance  to  private  in- 
dustry council  efforts  to  solve  structural 
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posals. They  may  have  merit.  We  are 
only  suggesting  that,  in  determining  eli- 
gibility under  title  VII,  we  should  locus 
on  areas  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

CBO'S   AND   SMALL    BUSINESS 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  this  legis- 
lation requires  increased  consultation 
with  community-based  organizations  by 
the  private  industry  coimcil.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  these  community -based 
organizations  of  demonstrated  effective- 
ness possess  valuable  experience  which 
should  be  drawn  upon  in  delivering  Fed- 
eral employment  and  training  services. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  this  proposal  in- 
creases the  emphasis  on  finding  employ- 
ment with  small  business  concerns.  Small 
business  is  the  largest  creator  of  new  jobs 
in  America  and  we  must  recognize  that 
when  seeking  permanent  employment  for 
the  hardcore  structurally  unemployed. 

TRAINING 

Our  proposal  also  emphasizes  the  need 
for  training  of  job  applicants  to  help 
them  assume  a  permanent  position  in 
the  Nation's  work  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  just  like  to  say 
in  conclusion  that  we  face  a  diffcult  task 
next  year  in  rewriting  and  possible  re- 
defining our  Nation's  employment  and 
training  policy.  Although  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  yet  made  its  pohcy  known 
in  this  regard,  I  believe  they  will  look 
favorably  on  the  program  established  in 
1978  by  title  Vn  to  CETA.  As  we  con- 
sider our  Federal  employment  and  train- 
ing effort.  I  hope  that  we  will  move  to- 
ward more  efforts  to  involve  the  private 
sector  and  create  lasting  permanent  jobs 
and  expand  on  the  efforts  started  under 
title  vn. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  today  and  encourage  this 
Senate  to  act  rapidly  for  its  enactment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1797 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Private  Sector  Op- 
portunities Act". 

Sec.  2.  Title  vn  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
pl03rment  and  Training  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  VTT— PRIVATE  SECTOR 
OPPORTUNITIES 

"STATEMENT   OF   PURPOSE 

"Ssc.  701.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

"(1)  to  demonstrate  the  effectlvpness  of 
a  variety  of  approaches  to  increase  the  In- 
volvement of  the  business  community.  In- 
cluding small  business  and  minority  business 
enterprises,  In  employment  and  training  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act:  and 

"(2i  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
programs  that  generate  employment,  to  In- 
'■recse  private  sector  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  imemplo'-ed  or  underemoloyed  oer- 
son?  who  are  In  need  of  job  traln'n?.  place- 
ment, and  other  appropriate  private  sector 
lob-related  services  and  who  are  residents 
of  enterprise  zones.  Training  opportunities 
a-d  placement  for  eligible  participants  shall 
be  made  available  by  irime  snrn-o-=  on  i>n 
errultable  bi^ls  In  accnpdpnce  wi*h  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and  shall  be  provided 
wh"r?  f"i>-lb'e  In  '•onne-atlon  with  commu- 

I'^r-brse-t  organlrratlcns. 


"DrriNITIONS 

"Sec.  702.  Aa  used  In  this  title — 
"(1)  The  term  'community-based  orga- 
nizations' means  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions which  are  representative  of  communi- 
ties or  slgnl.icant  segments  of  communities 
and  which  provide  employment  and  training 
services  (for  example,  Opportunities  .indus- 
trialization Centers,  the  National  Urban 
League,  SER-Joos  for  Progress,  United  Way 
of  America.  Mainstream,  the  National  Puerto 
Rlcan  Forum,  neighborhood  groups  and  or- 
ganizations, agencies  or  organizations  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  the  Community  Service 
Bloclt  Grant  Act,  community  development 
corporations,  vocational  rehabilitation  orga- 
nizations, rehabilitation  facilities  (as  defined 
in  section  7  (10)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973),  agencies  serving  youth,  union-re- 
lated organizations,  and  employer-related 
nonpro-t  organizations) . 

"(2)  The  term  'eligible  participant'  means 
an  indivlaual  who  (h)  re -ides  in  an  enter- 
prise zone  designated  under  this  title,  (B) 
Is  unemployed  or  underemployed  and,  (C) 
desires  to  work. 

"FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
financial  assistance  to  each  prime  sponsor 
designated  under  section  101(c)  which  In- 
cluoes  satisfactory  provisions  In  Its  annual 
plan  for  title  II  activities  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"^b)(l)  Ninety-five  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  carrying  out  this 
title  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  on 
an  equitable  basis  among  such  prime  spon- 
sors, taking  into  account  the  factors  set  forth 
in  section  202(a). 

"  ( 2 1  Funds  available  to  prime  sponsors  un- 
der this  title  may  be  used  to  promote  coordi- 
nation with  economic  development  activities 
supported  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  funds. 
Funds  used  for  such  coordinated  activities 
shall  not  bs  taken  into  account  In  the  com- 
putation of  cost  per  participant  or  cost  per 
placement  for  purposes  of  program  evalua- 
tion. 

"CONDITIONS    FOR    RECEIPT    OP    FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  704. (a)  Each  prime  sponsor,  and  each 
entity  described  in  section  302(c)  (1)  (A)  and 
(B),  desiring  to  receive  financial  assistance 
under  this  title,  as  part  of  Its  plan  for  title  II 
activities,  shall  describe  Its  proposed  private 
sector  initiatives  under  this  title.  The  de- 
scription shall  Include — 

"(1)  an  analysis  of  private  sector  Job  op- 
portunities. Including  estimates  by  occupa- 
tion. Industry,  and  location  utilizing  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  private  industry 
council;  and 

"(2)  provisions  for  training  and  placement 
activities  In  business  concerns,  especially  In 
small  business  concerns,  and  for  Involving, 
where  feasible,  community-based  organiza- 
tions. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  fnenclal 
assistance  under  this  title  to  a  prime  spon- 
sor, or  an  entity  described  In  section  302'c) 
n)(A)  or  (B),  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that — 

"(1)  the  proT?05e^  cctlvltles  for  which  such 
ftnenrlal  a.ss;stance  Is  to  be  I'sed  are  consist- 
ent wlfh  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
reeulations  of  the  Secre'ary; 

"I9.\  the  pr!me  «pon'^cr  or  entity  has  desl*;- 
nated  an  enterprise  zone  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  svch  prime  sponsor  or  entity  In  ac- 
rr:r''''Ti"'*  "***■**  F'*c*io*!  705: 

"(3)  the  private  Industry  coiincU  will  un- 
derta-e  to  mnV-e  nn  analysts  of  private  sector 
lob  o->Dortun!»-'es.  Including  estimates  by 
o?cii'5?tlon.  Indu^^^rv.  pn'l  location: 

"^4)  the  crlvate  int'ustry  council  has  pro- 
"Hed  p.  rn'>"  o'  i*"  "irono'rd  r'rn  for  pctlvl- 
****-  'iri''o-  ♦u^c  +1+10  t'^  th?  ^r1r?-e  sponsor 
p'Hnnlns'  council  for  Its  review  and  comments 

=0-  ^lnnn!n7  council  were  sa^^lrfactorlly  con- 
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sldered  prior  to  the  subnUssion  of  the  pro- 
poaed  plan  to  the  Secretary; 
^^6)  the  proposed  plan  for  activities  under 
this  title  has  been  made  available  to  appro- 
priate labor  organizations,  community-based 
organizations,  local  economic  development 
councils  established  under  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  and 
educational  agencies  for  their  comments 
prior  to  submission  to  the  Secretary;  and 

"(6)  the  prime  sponsor  and  the  private 
industry  councU  have  both  agreed  to  the 
plan  submitted  to  the  Secretary  and  have 
provided  assurances  that  no  activity  wlU  be 
funded  which  does  not  have  the  approval 
of  both  the  prime  sponsor  and  the  private 
Industry  council. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  will  review  at  the  na- 
tional level  any  proposal  to  make  payments 
to  private  for-profit  employers  for  any  ac- 
tivities which  are  not  covered  by  regula- 
tions under  section  121(1)  or  by  regulations 
under  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  a 
«peclflc  waiver  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
required  to  make  payments  for  any  such 
activities. 

"DcncNATioK  or  entewbise  zones 
"Sec.  705.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title 
an  enterprise  zone  is  any  area  In  the  United 
States  which  Is  designated  by  a  prime  spon- 
sor or  an  entity  described  in  secUon  302(c) 
(1)  (A)  and  (B)  and  which  Is  not  disap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  tinder  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  No  designation  may  be  made  im- 
der  this  section  unless  an  application  Is 
submitted  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  In  order  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 704(b)(2). 

"(2)  In  designating  any  enterprise  zone 
under  this  section,  each  prime  sponsor  and 
entity  described  In  section  302(c)(1)  (A) 
and  (B)  shall  consult  with  the  appropriate 
private  Industry  council  and  where  feasible 
with  community -based  organizations. 

"(c)  (1)  A  prime  sponsor  or  an  entity  de- 
scribed in  section  302(c)(1)  (A)  and  'Bl 
may  designate  an  area  under  this  section 
only  If — 

"(A)  the  area  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  prime  sponsor  or  the  entity  designat- 
ing si'-h  a-^a 

"(B)  the  boundary  of  the  area  U  continu- 
ous In  the  case  of  an  area  which  la  not  a 
rural  area,  and 

"(C)  the  area  meets  the  requirements  of 
paraeraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1), 
an  area  meets  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph If  the  prime  sponsor  or  entity  deter- 
mines that — 

"(A)  the  area  Is  one  of  pervasive  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  general  distress,  or 

"(B)  the  area  Is  located  wholly  within  an 
area  which  meets  the  requirements  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  section  119  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1074. 

"(3)  An  area  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  If — 

"(A)  the  average  rate  of  unemoloyment  In 
such  area  for  the  most  recent  18-month  pe- 
riod for  which  data  are  available  was  at 
least  1^2  times  the  averaee  national  rate  of 
unemployment  for  such  18-month  period; 

"(B)  such  area  was  a  low-Income  poverty 
area  (as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  during  its  most  recent  census) ; 

"(C)  at  least  70  percent  of  the  residents 
living  In  the  area  have  Incomes  below  80  per- 
cent of  the  median  Income  of  the  residents 
of  the  area  within  the  lurisdlctlon  of  the 
prime  sponsor  or  the  entity  designating  such 
area  (determined  In  the  same  manner  as  un- 
der section  119(b)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974) ;  or 


"(D)  the  area  to  be  designated  Is  %  rural 
area  of  the  United  States,  and  the  prime 
sponsor  or  entity  after  consideration  of — 

"(1)  the  proportion  of  low-Income  farm 
families  to  the  total  number  of  farm  fam- 
ilies residing  In  the  area, 

"(11)  the  relationship  of  Income  levels  of 
the  famUles  In  the  area  to  general  levels  of 
Income  In  the  United  States, 

"(HI)  the  extent  to  which  rural  develop- 
ment projects  have  prevlcisly  been  located 
In  such  area  under  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

"(Iv)  the  current  and  prospective  employ- 
ment opportunities  avaUable  in  such  area, 

"(V)  the  availability  of  personnel  In  such 
area  for  supplemental  employment, 

"(vl)  the  extent  of  migration  out  of  the 
area,  and 

"(vll)  the  proportion  of  the  population  of 
such  area  which  has  been  receiving  public 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Oovemment  or 
from  the  appropriate  State  or  municipality 
in  which  the  area  is  located, 
determines  that  the  rural  area  Is  eligible  to 
be  designated. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  desig- 
nation of  an  enterprise  zone  submitted  by  a 
prime  sponsor  or  an  entity  described  in  sec- 
tion 302(c)  (1)  (A)  or  (B)  under  subsection 
ib)  of  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  Information  contained  in 
the  application  falls  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"PRIVATE  INDU8TBT  COUNCILS 

"Sec.  706.  (a)(1)  Any  prime  sponsor  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  establish  a  private  Industry  cotincll. 
The  prime  sponsor  shall  appoint  members 
from  industry  and  the  business  community 
( including  small  business  and  minority  busi- 
ness enterprises),  organized  labor,  commu- 
nity-based organizations,  local  economic  de- 
velopment councUs  (such  as  those  estab- 
lished under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965).  and  educational 
agencies  and  institutions  (particularly  per- 
sons with  expertise  In  on-site,  industry  spe- 
cific vocational  education)  to  serve  on  such 
cotmcU.  Other  members  of  the  private  indtu- 
ti?  council  may  be  appointed  by  the  prime 
sponsor  from  representatives  of  persons  eU- 
gible  to  participate  in  activities  under  this 
title.  In  no  event  shall  representatives  of  in- 
dustry and  business  have  less  than  a  major- 
ity on  the  councU.  and,  whenever  pKisslble, 
at  least  one-half  of  such  Industry  and  busi- 
ness representatives  shall  be  representatives 
of  small  business.  The  private  Industrv  coun- 
cil may  consist  of  members  of  existing  or 
newly  formed  organizations  and  members  of 
the  prime  sponsor  planning  council.  Such 
council  may  be  established  to  cover  two  or 
more  prime  sponsor  areas  purstiant  to  ar- 
rangements between  the  pilme  sponsors  for 
such  areas  and  the  council. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'small  business'  means  any  private, 
for-profit  enterprise  employing  600  op  fewer 
employees. 

"(b)  The  chairman  of  the  private  Indus- 
try councU  (or  the  designee  of  the  chairman) 
shall  serve  as  an  ex  officio,  nonvoting  mem- 
ber of  the  prime  sponsor  planning  councU, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  prime  sponsor  plan- 
ning council  (or  the  designee  of  the  chair- 
man'/ shall  serve  as  an  ex  ofllclo.  nonvoting 
member  of  the  private  Industry  council. 

"(c)  Such  council  shall  participate  with 
the  prime  sponsor  In  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs  under  this  title, 
and  shall  consult  with  the  prime  spKjnsor 
with  respect  to  other  programs  under  this 
Act.  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities,  such 
counc'l  shall  utilize,  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate, community-based  organizations,  labor 
organiratlons,  educational  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions, and  economic  development  pro- 
grams. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not,  by  regula- 
tion or  otherwise,  reqiUre  that  any  prime 


sponsor.  In  establishing  such  councU,  give  a 
presumptive  role  to  any  particular  organi- 
zation. 

"PBOCRAM  ACrlVlTlEB 

"Sec  707.  (a)  Prime  sponsors  receiving  fl- 
nancial  assistance  under  this  title  shaU,  con- 
sistent with  section  703(b) ,  carry  out  private 
sector  Initiatives  to  demonstrate  the  purpoeea 
of  this  title.  Such  activities  shall  augment 
private  sector-related  activities  under  title 
il,  including  arrangemens  for  on-the-job 
training  with  small  business  concerns  and 
other  private  employers.  Such  acUvlUe*  may 
include — 

"  ( 1 )  conducting,  In  coopet  atlon  with  com- 
munity-based organizations  where  feasible, 
programs  of  Job  training  and  placement  with 
small  business  concerns  and  other  private 
etI^>loyer8; 

"(2)  providing.  In  cooperation  with  com- 
mtuUty-based  organizations,  foUowup  serv- 
ices with  employees  placed  in  private  em- 
ployment and  small  business  concerns  and 
other  employers  who  hire  recipients  of  serv- 
ices under  this  Act; 

"(3)  using  direct  contracts  for  training 
and  employment  programs  with  small  busi- 
ness concerns  and  other  private  employers 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations.  Includ- 
ing commuiUty- based  organizations; 

"(4)  contracting  with  community-based 
organizations,  local  educational  agencies, 
and  other  appropriate  deliverers  of  private 
sector  rriated  services  for  training,  and 
placement  and  other  stmUar  services; 

"(6)  coordinating  programs  of  Jobs  and 
training  and  education  enabling  Individuals 
to  work  for  a  private  employer  while  attend- 
ing an  education  or  training  program; 

"(6)  developing  useful  methods  for  col- 
lecting information  about  Federal  Oovem- 
ment procurement  contracts  with  private  em- 
ployers, new  and  planned  publicly  supported 
projects  such  as  public  works,  economic  de- 
velopment and  community  development  pro- 
grams, transportation  revltallzatlon.  alterna- 
tive energy  technology  development,  demon- 
stration, and  utUlzatlon  projects,  energy 
conservation  projects,  and  rehabilitation  of 
low  Income  bousing  as  part  of  a  community 
revltallzatlon  or  stabilization  effort,  which 
provide  work  through  private  sector  con- 
tractors; 

"(7)  developing  a  small  business  intern 
program  to  provide  a  practical  training  ena- 
bling youths  and  other  individuals  to  work 
in  small  business  firms  to  acquire  first-hand 
knowledge  and  management  experience 
about  small  business; 

"(8)  developing  relationships  between  em- 
ployment and  training  programs,  educa- 
tional institutions,  oommunlty-based  orga- 
nizations, and  the  private  sector; 

"(9)  conducting  innovative  cooperative 
education  programs  for  youths  in  secondary 
and  postsecondary  schools  designed  to  coor- 
dinate educational  programs  with  work  in 
the  private  sector; 

"  ( 10)  developing  and  marketing  model  con- 
tracts designed  to  reduce  the  administrative 
burden  on  the  employer  and  model  contracts 
to  meet  the  needs  of  specific  occupations  and 
industries; 

"(11)  coordinating  programs  under  this 
title  with  other  Job  development,  placement, 
and  employment  and  training  actlvltlee  car- 
ried out  by  public  and  private  agencies.  In- 
cluding   community-based    organizations; 

"(12)  enooursiging  employers  to  develop 
Job  sirlll  requirement  forecasts  and  to  coor- 
dinate such  forecasts  with  prime  sponsors; 

"(13)  providing  on-the-job  training  sub- 
sidies on  a  declining  ratio  to  wages  over  the 
period  of  training; 

"(14)  developing  apprenticeship  or  com- 
parable high -skill  tralntag  programs  for 
workers  regardless  of  age  In  occupation* 
where  such  programs  do  not  exist  presently 
In  the  area; 

"(16)  Increasing  opportunities  for  up- 
grading from  entrv  level  'obs  by  providing 
counseUng  and  other  services  to  employee* 
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of  private  sector-oriented  emploj-ment, 
training,  and  employability  development 
services  for  those  most  in  need; 

Third,  that  small  businesses,  which  ac- 
count for  80  percent  of  the  nee  new  jobs 
created  in  our  economy,  ihDuid  be  the 
primary  focus  of  title  vn  placement  and 
job  training  activities;  and 

Fourth,  that  private  sector  job-related 
services  ought  to  be  concentrated  on  un- 
employed residents  of  areas  of  pervasive 
economic  distress — "enterprise  zones,"  if 
you  will — located  within  prime  sponsor 
jurisdictions. 

EXPLANATION     OF    MAJOR    PROVISIONS 

The  "Private  Sector  Opportunities 
Act"  proposes  to  improve  upon  and  ex- 
tend the  very  promising  concept  em- 
bodied in  title  VII  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA) 
which  was  enacted  in  1978.  That  title 
aims  to  enhance  private  sector  job  train- 
ing and  placements  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  private  industry  coun- 
cils (PIC'S),  which  have  the  responsibil- 
ity, with  CETA  prime  sponsors,  for  ad- 
ministering Federal  funds  for  private 
sector  job-related  activities.  The  PIC's 
are  composed  of  representatives  of  local 
business,  labor,  education  agencies  and 
CD:nmunity-ba£ed  organizations,  who 
participate  with  the  prime  sponsor  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  title 
VII  programs. 

Let  me  make  clear.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  bill  we  are  introducing  today  would 
maintain  the  existing  PIC  structure  and 
responsibilities  intact.  I  do  not  think  it 
wise  to  make  abrupt  changes  in  that 
framework  after  less  than  3  years  of  ex- 
perience with  it.  Nevertheless,  our  bill 
proposes  to  make  some  changes  in  the 
thrust  of  the  title  VII  delivery  system 
and  the  program  activities — mainly  to 
improve  the  small  business  orientation 
and  to  place  greater  reliance  on  the  com- 
munity based  organizations.  And,  of 
course,  our  approach  to  the  determina- 
tion of  participant  eligibility  would  rep- 
resent a  fundamental  change  in  present 
law. 

The  "Private  Sector  Opportunities 
Act"  proposes  to  encourage  more  explic- 
itly efforts  to  reach  out  to  the  local  small 
business  community  for  job  placements 
and  on-the-job  training  contracts  and 
related  activities.  When  title  VII  was  en- 
acted in  1978  we  did  not  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  research  conducted  recently  by 
Fro.".  David  Eirch  o."  MIT,  which 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  small 
business  is  the  engine  of  new  net  job  gen- 
eration in  our  country,  particularly  in 
the  older  cities.  At  several  places  in  our 
bill,  therefore,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  program  activities,  prime  spon- 
sors and  private  industry  councils  are  en- 
couraged to  put  their  emphasis  on  con- 
tacts with  the  small  business  sector,  by 
far  the  most  fruitful  source  ol  job  op- 
portunities for  those  in  need. 

Another  important  change  proposed 
in  our  bill  is  to  strengthen  considerably 
the  role  of  community  based  organiza- 
tions (CBOs) .  The  CBO's  would  be  given 
more  responsibility  for  participation  in 
the  deUvery  of  title  VH  program  activi- 
ties and  services,  where  feasible,  and 
would  be  built  into  the  PIC  planning 
process  on  a  consultative  basis  in  addi- 


tion to  their  present  membership  status. 
Our  intent  is  very  clear  in  the  language 
of  the  statement  of  purpose  In  section 
701  and  elsewhere  in  the  bill. 

This  is  critically  important  in  recog- 
nition both  of  the  exemplary  record  of 
CBO's  in  providing  employability  devel- 
opment services  and  of  the  necessity  of 
having  community  input  in  the  desig- 
nation of  the  enterprise  zones  that  are 
to  be  the  basis  for  determining  partici- 
pant eligibility.  F^irthermore,  this  step 
would  be  fully  consistent  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  CBO's  in  receiving  special  consid- 
eration as  CETA  subgrantees  imder  the 
Schweiker-Javits  amendments  and  in 
having  mandated  membership  on  PIC's 
under  the  Dole  amendment  in  1978. 

The  Private  Opportunities  Act  would 
change  the  method  of  participant  eli- 
g.bUity  determination.  Under  present 
law  individuals  are  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  program  if  they  meet  a  rather 
rigid  income  test  as  well  as  an  unem- 
ployment test.  More  specifically,  individ- 
uals must  have  earned  less  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  BLS  lower  living  standard 
budget,  which  is  akin  to  a  "poverty" 
status. 

As  an  alternative,  we  propose  to  au- 
thorize prime  sponsor  local  governments 
to  designate,  in  consultation  with  PIC's 
and  CBO's,  local  distressed  area  "enter- 
prise zones,"  which  will  be  the  basis  of 
participant  eligibility  determination.  All 
unemployed  residents  of  such  areas 
would  be  eligible  for  title  VII  training 
and  placement  services,  thereby  target- 
ing our  private  sector  job-related  serv- 
ice3  ai  the  most  di3advantaged  areas 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  prime  spon- 
sor. 

Sinco  local  governments  at  their  dis- 
cretion could  designate  several  "enter- 
prise zone:,"  provided  each  met  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  section  705  of  the  bill, 
W2  would  inzure  that  unemployed  resi- 
dents of  ail  distressed  areas  served  by 
a  given  prime  sponsor  would  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  program. 

Onc'j  ti'.ie  vn  :erv.ces  are  targeted  ex- 
clusively at  residents  of  economically  dis- 
tressed areas,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
the  further  definement  of  the  70  per- 
cent income  test  for  individuals.  Accord- 
ingly, wc  do  not  propose  to  extend  that 
test  in  this  bill. 

Substitution  of  an  area  test  for  the 
present  individual  income  test  would 
provide  much  needed  flexibility  for  prime 
sponsors  and  private  industry  councils  in 
selecting  and  referring  for  training  eli- 
gible individuals.  While  the  focus  would 
continue  to  be  on  those  most  in  need  or 
such  services,  the  opportunity  for  par- 
ticipation could  be  extended  to  a  broad- 
er range  of  those  in  need.  Moreover, 
area-wide  e'.igibiiity  determination  is 
fully  consistent  with  recent  moves  to- 
ward providing  greater  autonomy  to  lo- 
cal governments  in  the  administration 
of  certan  federally  funded  programs. 

I  wish  to  make  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  our  adoption  of  the  now-popular 
tsrm  "enterprise  zones"  does  not  imply 
approval  of  other  legislation  bearing  that 
name,  speciflcally  the  "Urban  jobs  and 
i^nterprise  Zone  Act."  While  I  believe 
the  concept  suggested  by  the  sponsors 
of  that  bill  is  an  intriguing  one,  I  feel 
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It  must  contain  a  human  capital  dimen- 
sion if  it  is  to  be  of  any  help  either  to 
the  residents  of  distressed  areas  or  to 
businesses  located  in  such  areas.  Small 
business  reouires  a  sup-^ly  of  trained 
workers  at  least  as  much  as  they  need  tax 
Incentives  to  boost  productivity. 

To  be  sure,  tax-related  incentives  may 
be  of  some  marg  nal  benefit  to  small 
business  development  in  distressed 
areas— but  they  must  be  supplemented 
by  human  capital  development  efforts, 
such  as  those  being  suggested  by  Sen- 
ator Dole  and  me.  I  hope  very  much  the 
sponsors  of  enterprise  zone  legislation  .n 
the  House  and  Senate  will  study  our  b  11 
and  consider  how  it  may  accord  with 
their  own  ideas. 

In  any  event,  we  have  decided  to  adopt 
the  nomenclature  because  we  agree  that 
Federal  polic'es  need  to  be  more  selec- 
tively targeted  at  residents  of  economi- 
cally distressed  places— and  the  "en- 
terprise zone"  concetDt  advances  the 
thinking  on  that  fundamental  point. 

Another  reason  why  I  believe  we  must 
consider  going  to  area  targeting  is  that 
I  am  deerly  concerned  about  the  effects 
of  sharp  cutbacks  in  economic  de-elop- 
msnt  and  employment  programs  dur  ng 
a  time  of  rising  unemployment.  I  think 
the  President  is  right  that  a  recession 
has  begun  and  I  note  some  projections 
that  unemployment  could  reach  8  per- 
cent or  h-gher,  particularly  in  certain 
regions  and  cities.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  the  recession  could 
persist   well    into    1982,    putting    great 
hardships  on  residents  of  the  more  seri- 
ously affected  areas,  at  the  same  time  as 
other  Federal  aid  programs  are  cut  back. 
Even  if  the  macroeconomic  strategy 
and  long-term  goals  of  the  recovery  pro- 
gram succeed,  there  may  be  a  very  large 
window  of  vulnerability  for  the  at-risk 
populations  and  it  may  exist  for  some 
time.  For  this  reason,  we  must  put  in 
place  a  program  that  at  the  very  lea.'.t 
will  prepare  unemployed  residents  of  dis- 
tressed areas  to  take  part  m  the  ,iob 
opportunity  growth  of  this  decade.  And. 
if  the  administrat'on's  program  does  not 
measure  un  to  the  expectations,  and  un- 
employment increases  too  sharply,  in  the 
inner  cities  and  elsewhere,  we  will  have 
another  string  for  our  bow,  so  to  speak, 
to  ameliorate  the  adverse  consequences. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  we  are  seeking 
a  3-year  extension  and  some  modifica- 
tion of  title  VII  of  CETA.  We  know  the- 
adm'nistration  will  be  submitting  its  own 
CETA  reauthorization  bill,  which  will  no 
doubt  go  considerably  beyond  the  sco::e 
of  this  legislation.  We  do  not  suggest 
that  the  Dole-Weicker  bill  is  the  final 
word  on  CETA  or  on  title  vn,  but  we  do 
hope  its  basic  premises  will  be  given 
careful  consideration  by  the  administra- 
tion and  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  chairman 
and  rank'ng  mnority  member  res'^-cc- 
tively  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment. And  we  invite  our  colleagues  to 
join  with  us  in  support  of  the  Private 
Sector  Opportimities  Act.» 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Baker)  : 
S.  1798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  May  15, 1928,  to  authorize  im- 


provements in  the  Memphis  Harbor;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

MEMPHIS   HASBOR   IECI8LATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
joining  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Tennessee  in  introducing  legislation  to 
authorize  navigation  improvements  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.  These  improvements  of 
the  Port  of  Memphis  are  consistent  with 
recommendations  made  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission  m  its  report 
dated  May  24, 1977. 

The  Port  of  Memphis  handles  more 
than  12  milUon  tons  of  freight  each  year. 
Current  projections  indicate  a  steady  in- 
crease in  traffic  over  the  next  20  years 
and  the  Memphis  harbor  and  waterfront 
must  be  expanded  to  handle  this  growth. 
The  project  authorized  by  this  bill  con- 
sists of  constructing  a  new  channel  into 
President's  Island  and  placement  of 
dredged  material  to  provide  1,000  acres 
of  additional  landfill  for  waterfront  de- 
velopment. Currently  there  is  almost  no 
space  left  on  President's  Island  for  fur- 
ther development.  The  expansion  of 
Presidents  Island  is  necessary  to  allow 
new  industrial  growth  and  development 
along  the  Memphis  waterfront. 

Industrial  growth  is  expected  to  be  sig- 
nificant in  Memphis  in  the  next  decade. 
For  exampie,  the  Memphis  Gas,  Light, 
&  Water  synthetic  fuels  plant  will  lo- 
cate on  President's  Island,  which  will 
spur  industrial  growth  in  the  area.  As 
that  facility  is  constructed,  the  need  for 
additional  waterfront  space  will  become 
ever  more  critical. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  provides 
for  local  financial  contributions  to  fimd 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  project 
costs.  I  know  that  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  is  working 
on  legislation  which  may  change  the 
Federal/non-Federal  fimding  require- 
ments for  dredging  operations.  When 
such  changes  are  enacted,  the  funding 
approach  for  this  pro.^ert  wiii  be  modified 
to  reflect  the  new  reqiurements. 

The  Memphis  harbor  improvements 
will  enhance  the  Port  of  Memphis  which 
is  a  leading  port  on  the  inland  wat^T-vay 
system.  President's  Island  is  an  impor- 
tant industrial  and  commercial  asset  to 
the  mid-South  and  its  expansion  will 
bring  significant  industrial  development 
and  growth  to  the  area. 


ByMr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  1799.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Pas- 
cua  Ya~U!  Tribe  of  Arizona  certain  land 
in  Pima  County,  Ariz.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

LAKD    HELD    IN    TRrST    FOB    THI!    PASCUA    TAQOT 
TRIBE  OF  ARIZONA 

e  Mr.  DeCOMCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proposing  legislation  that  will  transfer 
570  acres  of  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment land  located  in  P  ma  County  Ariz., 
to  the  Pa-cua  Yaqui  Tribe  of  Indians. 
This  land  wou'd  be  hdd  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  tribe  and  become 
part  of  its  resen'ation. 

During  the  95th  Congress  I  introduced 
the  Senate  bill  that  ultimately  became 
Public  Law  95-375,  v.-hich  provided  for 
Federal  recognition  of  the  tribe,  created 
a  202-acre  reservation   to  be  held  in 


trust  by  the  United  States,  and  provided 
a  process  for  establishing  a  tribal  gov- 
ernment. During  consideration  of  the 
statute,  it  was  projected  that  the  reser- 
vation would  accommodate  approxi- 
mately 600  tribal  members.  However, 
presently  there  are  nearly  1,000  enrolled 
members  living  within  the  202  acres.  Be- 
cause of  the  limited  amount  of  land,  the 
tribe  has  been  forced  to  house  two  and 
sometimes  three  families  in  one  dwell- 
ing, which  needless  to  say  can  create 
any  number  of  problems.  Further,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  tribes  5,000-plus 
enrolled  members  would  prefer  to  join 
the  LOCO  members  already  living  on  the 
reservation.  Thus,  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  enable  these  widely  scattered 
tribal  members  to  unite  with  their  tribe 
and  benefit  from  the  job  opportunities 
and  other  social  and  economic  advan- 
tages now  largely  restricted  to  those  who 
live  on  the  reservation. 

This  570  acres  of  BLM  land  consists 
of  two  separate  parcels — one  of  10  acres, 
and  one  of  560  acres.  The  10-acre  parcel 
is  bounded  on  the  east  and  the  south 
by  the  existing  rsservation.  The  560-acre 
parcel  has  a  quarter  mile  common 
boundary  with  the  reservation  on  the 
west.  The  tribe  will  use  this  additional 
land  for  housing,  governmental  and 
community  services,  and  commercial, 
agricultural  and  industrial  development. 

The  tribe  is  presently  establishing  a 
small  commercial  landscape  nursery  on 
ex  sting  reservation  land.  In  order  to  ac- 
compl  sh  this  a  baseball  field  had  to  be 
dismantled.  The  additional  land  wiU 
permit  the  tribe  to  expand  its  economic 
base  by  taking  advantage  of  various 
light  industries  that  have  expressed  an 
nterest  in  locating  on  the  reservation 
wh-ch  would  provide  emplojmient  for 
tribal  members.  The  Pascua  Yaqui  peo- 
ple have  demonstrated  a  desire  and  abil- 
ity to  help  themselves,  passage  of  this 
bill  will  further  enhance  their  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1799 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conaress  assembled.  That  sub- 
ject to  all  valid  existing  rights,  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  In  the  fol- 
lowing described  tracts  of  lands  shall  be  held 
by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  Pascua 
Yaqui  Tribe  of  Arizona  and  shall  be  a  part 
of  the  reservation  of  such  tribe: 

( 1 )  the  southeast  quarter  northeast  quar- 
ter northwest  quarter  of  section  24; 

(2)  the  southwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter  of  section  24; 

(3)  th3  northeast  quarter  northeast  quar- 
ter south  half  northeast  quarter  north  half 
southeast  quarter  south  half  northwest 
quarter  and  southwest  quarter  of  secUon 
23;  and 

(4)  the  east  half  southeast  quarter  of 
section  22, 

all  in  township  15  south,  range  12  east,  GUa 
and  Salt  River  meridian. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  of  Arizona  shall  exercise 
criminal  and  civil  Jurisdiction  over  such 
lands  as  If  It  had  assumed  jurisdiction  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  16, 
1953  (67  SUt.  588) ,  as  in  effect  prior  to  Its 
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Mr.  President,  I  am 
egislation   to  enable  Indian 
ac  opt  codes  of  laws  relating  to 
I^obate   administration,    and 
of  fractionation  of  interest 
to  trust  or  restricted  prop- 
reservation  boundaries. 
'  vill  enable  Indian  tribes,  who 
so,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
:ode  of  laws  to,  first,  govern 
rit4nce  or  descent  and  distribu- 
or  restricted  property  with- 
reservation:  second,  to  pro- 
administration  and  probate 
Hicludmg  such  property;  and 
vide  a  mechanism  to  restrict 
inheritance  of  uneconomi- 
udmanageably  small  fractional 
such  property, 
rules  governing  descent  and 
and  the  administration  of 
^states  have  been  determined 
level  where  particular  cul- 
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have  been  enacted  by  the 
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court  for  adjudication.  Thus,  in  my 
view,  few  cases  would  need  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  judge. 

Many  tribes  have  codes  of  laws  which 
provide  the  procedures  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  probate  estates  exclusive  of 
trust  or  restricted  property.  There  should 
be  no  significant  increase  of  complexity 
in  such  procedures  by  adding  trust  and 
restricted  property  to  the  authority  of 
the  administrator  and  the  judge. 

The  general  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  expressed  in  Public  Law  93-638, 
that  Indian  tribes  should  be  able  to  de- 
termine their  own  destiny  and  govern 
their  own  lives  has,  to  the  extent  it  has 
been  implemented,  been  successful.  The 
almost  exclusive  control  of  the  United 
States  in  matters  that  involve  the  rules 
of  descent  and  distribution  and  the  pro- 
bate of  decedent's  estates  is  one  of  those 
areas  where  the  policy  of  Indian  self- 
determination  has  not  been  practiced. 
If  the  national  goal  of  self -determ  na- 
tion and  self-sufficiency  for  Indian  tribes 
is  to  be  achieved,  the  tribes  should  have 
the  authority  to  enact  codes  of  laws  re- 
garding heirship,  probate  administration 
and  prevention  of  fractionation  of  land. 

The  General  Allotment  Act  of  1887 
provided  the  legal  framework  by  which 
discrete  parcels  of  land  within  Indian 
reservations  were  given  over  to  individ- 
ual Indian  ownership  under  the  trust  of 
the  United  States.  Pursuant  to  this  pol- 
icy, land  in  eight  Indian  reservations  lo- 
cated within  the  State  of  Arizona  was 
allotted  to  individual  Indian  ownership 
(see  exhibit  A) . 

The  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian 
Community  in  Arizona  is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  how  this  allotment  policy  impacted 
Indian  reservations  and  the  respective 
tribal  governments.  Between  1911  and 
1922  47  percent  of  the  land  within  the 
Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Com- 
munity's reservation  was  allotted. 

At  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  those 
allotments,  there  were  943  original  al- 
lottees and  943  original  interests.  By 
1980  the  number  of  owners  of  the  origi- 
nal allotments  had  reached  2,323  and  the 
number  of  interests  had  increased  to 
26,300. 

Over  a  period  of  approximately  two 
generations  the  allotted  land  of  the  Salt 
River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Commu- 
nity has  become  fractionated  to  such  an 
extent  that  owTiership  of  many  of  the 
interests  is  nominal.  This  phenomenon 
results  from  the  fact  that  Indian  people 
have  rarely  used  the  will-maiving  device 
and  thus  land  goes  by  intestate  succes- 
sion to  aU  of  the  heirs  as  tenants  in 
common. 

Land  interests,  no  matter  how  small, 
are  held  by  the  owners  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  disposition  during  life  and 
at  death  the  process  is  repeated  so  that 
there  begins  to  appear  a  geometric  pro- 
gression of  fractionation  of  land  inter- 
ests. That  process  is  operating  within  the 
Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Com- 
munity and  in  other  Indian  communities. 

Exhibit  B  provides  an  example  of  the 
effect  such  fractionation  has  on  an  allot- 
ment of  slightly  over  10  acres.  The  larg- 
est owner  of  the  approximately  240  own- 
ers of  the  allotment  owns  just  over  VU 
acres.  The  smallest  owner  owns  just 
under  1  ;i  square  feet.  K  the  land  were 


valued  at  $2,000  an  acre,  the  smallest 
owner  s  interest  would  be  worth  just  in 
excess  of  5  cents. 

There  are  1,J40  owners  within  the  Salt 
River  Indian  Community  who  own  1  per- 
cent or  less  of  an  allotment.  Together 
they  own  7,o34  interests  m  allotments  for 
a  total  of  36/  acres  c  exhibit  CK  As  the 
generations  go  forward,  there  will  be 
additional  and  smaller  parcels  of  land  in 
individual  ownership. 

As  the  interests  in  land  become  small- 
er, the  ability  to  manage  the  land  be- 
comes more  difficult.  If  the  land  is  to  be 
productive,  it  must  be  accumulated  into 
one  interest  either  through  a  lease  or  an 
agreement  of  the  allottees. 

A  great  burden  is  placed  upon  allotted 
landowners  who  seek  to  utilize  their  land 
when  they  must  locate  owners  of  small 
fractionated  interests  and  persuade  them 
to  agree  to  developing  land  in  which  they 
have  virtually  no  interest. 

Approval  of  landowners  is  essential  to 
securing  unity  of  action  in  regard  to  land 
use  and  the  cost  of  administering  land 
use  agreements  becomes  greater  as  frac- 
tionation becomes  greater.  The  process  of 
securing  consent  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  allow  rights-of-way  across 
allotted  land  likewise  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult. 

By  the  1950's.  it  became  virtually  im- 
possible for  an  individual  Indian  land- 
owner to  farm  the  land  he  owned.  As  a 
result,  there  is  now  on  the  Salt  River 
Indian  Reservation  only  one  or  two  small 
plots  of  land  which  are  commercially 
farmed  by  the  owner  of  the  land. 

All  the  other  irrigated  acreage  on  the 
reservation  is  farmed  by  nonowners  who 
have,  with  the  help  of  the  Land  Manage- 
ment Department  of  the  Salt  River  In- 
dian Community,  accumulated  the  Inter- 
ests of  land  in  a  lease  so  that  it  may  be 
economically  farmed. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  irrigated 
land  within  the  Salt  River  Indian  Com- 
munity is  now  farmed  by  community 
members  with  the  balance  being  farmed 
by  non-Indians.  In  the  non-Indian  world 
one  of  the  major  benefits  of  land  owner- 
ship is  the  ability  to  use  the  land,  but  in 
the  Indian  world,  on  allotted  land,  that 
benefit  is  often  illusory. 

Approximately  1  year  a?o  the  Salt 
River  Indian  Community  undertook  a 
ma' or  study  of  land  fractionation  on  the 
Salt  River  Reservation.  Some  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  study  are  inci^roorated  in 
the  previously  mentioned  exhibits. 

The  study  undertook  not  only  to  find 
the  data  relevant  to  land  fractionation, 
but  to  determine  the  views  of  members 
of  the  community  in  regard  to  the  prob- 
lem of  fractionation.  As  a  result  of  the 
accumulation  of  the  data  and  the  dis- 
cussions among  community  members, 
the  community  council  has  determined 
that  further  fractionat'on  of  land  inter- 
est should  be  limited  and  there  ought  to 
be  a  minimum  percentage  of  any  allot- 
ment which  is  owned  by  any  single  indi- 
vidual. 

Thus,  this  proposed  legislation  Is  an 
effort  to  enable  the  Salt  River  Indian 
Community  and  other  Indian  tribes  and 
communities  who  see  a  need,  to  limit 
fractionation  of  interests  to  areas  no  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  original  allotment. 

Under  this  proposal  any  Indian  com- 
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munlty  or  tribe  could  adopt  a  cotie  of 
laws  which  would  provide  that  any  in- 
terest devised  to  any  one  distributee 
which  amounted  to  1  percent  or  less  of 
the  original  allotment  would  be  sold  to 
the  other  landowners  of  that  allotment, 
thus  increasing  their  Interest  in  the  al- 
lotment. If  the  allottees  with  larger  in- 
terests in  the  allotment  did  not  under- 
take the  purchase  of  the  interest  of  1 
percent  or  less,  it  would  be  soM  to  the 
Indian  tribe  or  community  in  whose  res- 
ervation the  allotment  is  located. 

As  a  result  the  number  of  very  small 
interests  in  allotments  would  decrease 
imtil  there  was  no  interest  in  an  allot- 
ment less  than  1  percent  of  the  size  of 
the  original  allotment,  and  there  would 
be  established  a  minimum  size  of  inter- 
est in  an  allotment  that  could  be  devised 
to  any  one  distributee. 

This  bill  is  not  intended  to  divest  indi- 
vidual ownership.  Rather  it  is  intended 
to  limit  the  number  of  very  small  inter- 
ests in  allotments  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  benefit  and  use  of  land  in- 
terests among  allotted  landowners.  It  is 
hoped  that  other  cotenants  in  an  indi- 
vidual allotment  would  increase  their  In- 
terests through  the  purchase  of  the  very 
small  interests  that  would  be  sold. 

Upon  enactment  of  this  bill,  Indian 
tribes  would  be  able  to  take  charge  of 
the  entire  probate  procedure,  subject  to 
uniform  Federal  regulation.  This  process 
would  allow  the  tribes  to  educate  mem- 
bers in  the  making  of  wills  so  that  inter- 
ests in  allotments  could  be  devised  in 
large  enough  shares  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
the  interest  to  any  distributee. 

This  educational  process  can  best  be 
dealt  with  at  the  local  level  by  tribal 
members  counseling  other  tribal  mem- 
bers. The  failure  of  the  Federal  effort  in 
this  regard  is  apparent  from  the  data 
which  reveal  that  fractionation  has  in- 
creased unabated  through  the  years, 
ever  decreasing  the  utility  of  land  owner- 
ship to  Indian  people. 

Further,  the  proposed  legislation  pro- 
vides for  secretarial  aprroval  of  any 
code  of  laws  dealing  with  the  subject 
matter.  Such  approval  would  be  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  adopted  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  exhibits  A,  B,  and  C  and  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
exhibits  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1800 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  Indian  lands  held  In  trust  or  subject 
to  restrictions  on  alienation  are  subject  to 
increasing  diminution  of  utility  as  a  result 
of  Increasing  fractlonallzatlon  of  Interest  In 
such  land  through  the  processes  of  descent 
or  devise: 


(2)  the  administration  or  the  probate  of 
any  estate  of  a  decedent  which  Includes 
within  the  assets  of  such  estate  trust  or  re- 
stricted property  located  within  Indian  res- 
ervations Is  performed  by  agencies  of  the 
tTnlted  States  In  derogation  of  the  right  of 
Indian  tribes  and  conununltles  to  exercise 
the  normal  powers  of  self-government  with- 
in the  special  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  tht  various  Indl&n  tribes 
and  communities;  and 

(3)  varlo's  Indian  tribes  and  communities 
and  their  members  have  a  variety  of  cultural 
and  normative  concerns  regarding  the  de- 
scent and  de'-lse  of  trust  or  restricted  orop- 
erty  which  are  neither  uniform  among  the 
various  Indian  tribes  of  applicable  Federal 
and  communities  nor  satisfied  by  the  uni- 
formity or  State  statutes  which  may  govern 
descent  and  devise  within  such  Indian  tribes 
and  communities. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  It 
Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  afflrm  to 
Indian  tribes  and  communities  the  right  to 
enact  laws — 

(1)  relating  to — 

(A)  the  testamentary  disposttlcn  or  descent 
and  distribution  of  any  Indian  land  held 
In  trust  or  subject  to  restrictions  on  aliena- 
tion which  is  located  within  the  boundaries 
of  an  Indian  reserratlon,  and 

(B)  the  administration  and  probate  of  any 
estate  of  a  decedent  which  Includes  such 
land  among  the  assets  of  such  estate,  and 

(2)  which  restrict  the  fractlonlzatlon  of 
Interests  In  trust  or  restricted  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  an  Indian  reservation. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  18. 
1934  (48  Stat.  986;  25  U.S.C.  464).  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Except"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a) 
and  any  other  provision  of  law.  the  recoe- 
nized  governing  body  of  any  IndUn  tribe 
may  adopt  any  law  which.  If  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  apply 
to — 

"(A)  the  testamentary  disposition  or 
descent  and  distribution  of  any  Indian  land 
held  In  trust  or  subject  to  any  restriction  on 
alienation,  or 

"(B)  the  administration  and  probate  of 
anv  estate  of  a  decedent  which  Includes  such 
land  among  the  assets  of  such  estate. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
no  law  shall  be  adopted  under  this  subsec- 
tion which,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
fractlonlzatlon  of  Interests  In  Indian  land 
held  In  trust  or  subject  to  restrictions  on 
alienation,  prevents  the  transfer  by  descent 
or  devise  of  an  interest  In  such  land. 

"(c)  For  the  puroose  of  consolidating  In- 
terests In  any  Indian  land  held  In  trust  or 


subject   to   restrictions   on   alienation,    the 
recognized   governing   body   of   anv    Indian 
tribe  may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  adopt  a  law  which  re- 
quires any  person  holding  a  limited  Interest 
In  such  land  to  sell  such  Interest  to  one  of 
the  following  (In  the  order  of  preference  In- 
dicated)  who  offers  to  purchase  such  Inter- 
est at  a  price  which  equals  or  exceeds  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  interest: 
"  ( 1 )  All  the  other  co-owners  of  such  land. 
"(2)  Any  co-owner  of  such  land. 
"(3)  The  Indian  tribe  on  whose  reservation 
such  land  Is  located. 

"(d)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'limited  interest'  means  an  interest  In 
land  which  is  equivalent  to  the  entire  fee 
Interest  in  a  number  of  acres  of  the  original 
allotment  of  which  such  land  is  a  part  which 
Is  lees  than  1  percent  of  the  total  acreage  of 
such  original  allotment. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe  regulations  re- 
garding the  procedures  to  be  followed  by  the 
Secretary  in  determining  whether  to  grant 
approval  of  any  law  proposed  by  the  recog- 
nized governing  body  of  an  Indian  tribe 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (c) . 

"(B)  If  any  law  proposed  by  the  recog- 
nized governing  body  of  any  Indian  tribe 
and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  approval  under  this  section  la 
neither  granted  nor  denied  approval  within 
90  days  after  the  date  on  which  such  pro- 
posed law  was  so  submitted,  such  proposed 
law  shall  be  treated,  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c),  as  having  been  approved 
by  such  Secretary.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  regu- 
lations reouired  under  section  4(d)(2)  of 
such  Act  of  June  18.  1934.  within  180  days 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ExHiBrr  A 
State  of  Arizona  Indian  allotted  trust  lands 

Per- 

Number     cent  of 

Tribe  and  of  acres    reserva- 

reservatlon  allotted  tlon 


Yavapai  and  Apache,  Camp 

Verde 80 

Mohave    and    Chemehuevl, 

Colorado  River 6.968 

Pima   and   Maricopa,   Oila 

River    94.467 

Navajo.  Navajo 722.854 

Papago.   Papago   41.(X)3 

Pima   and   Marleopa,   Salt 

River   24,306 

Apache.  San  Carlos 960 

Yavapai,  Yavapai 160 


13 


26 

6 
1 

47 

1 

10 


Exhibit  B 
Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community  fractionated  allotment,  SR-€78 


Ownership  comparison,  SB-678 


Largest 


Smallest 


•190,  612,  000 

Fractionated  interest .- 3,  048,  192,  000 

Percent  Interest -  ^^^e 

Square  feet  of  land  owned  (If  partitioned) 27,  497.  26 

Square  yards  of  land  owned  (if  partitioned) 3,  055.  25 

Lease  payment  received  per  year 40.  79 

Dollar  ownership  (at  $2,000/acre) 1,262.60 


t8,675 

3,  048.  192.  000 

.00000281314 

15377 

JS1S 

jOOU 


26188 
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Aecumu-    Actumu- 

lited          litid  Aaumu- 

Numbtr      Numbtr                        numbtr    number  littd 

of              of      Numbtr              of              of  number 

ownefi     Inttreitt      ol  Km       owntri     intaresti  of  Kri 


S.75  pluj  to  S.OO 

S.50  plus  to  5.71 

SJ5  pluj  to  5.Sa 

S.M  plus  to  5.21 

4,75  plus  to  5.00. 

4.50  plus  to  4. 7i 

4.25  plus  to  4.54 

4.00  plus  to  4.2S. 

3.75  plus  to  4.001 
3.50  plus  to  3.75i 
3.25  plus  to  3.50 
3.00  plus  to  3.25 


At  the 
ator  from 
added  as 
to  amend 
ality  Act 
ment  In 
dren  of  U. 


4 

11 

( 

8 

59 

2 

S 

41 

20 

20 

22 

42 


IS 
280 
4« 
36 
724 
150 
113 
623 
199 
345 
362 
541 


12 

187 

33 

24 

461 

80 

68 

345 

98 

'53 

146 

207 


1.999 
1.995 
1,984 
1,978 
1,970 
1,911 
1,909 
1.903 
1,862 
1.842 
1,822 
1.800 


16, 181 
16, 165 
1S,88S 
15,839 
15.803 
15, 079 
14,929 
14,816 
14, 193 
13,994 
13,649 
13,287 


3,384 
3,372 
3,185 
3,152 
3,128 
2,667 
2,586 
2,518 
2.173 
2,075 
1,922 
1,776 


Pircinti|i  of  inDrMt 
ol  allotmtnts 


Aeeumo-  Aceumu- 

Itttd  latMJ  Aceumu- 

Numbtr      Number                       number  number  lited 

ol              of      Number              of  of  number 

owners     Interests      of  Kres       owners  interests  of  Kres 


2.75  plus  to  3.00 23  526  181  1.758  12,746  1,569 

2.50  plus  to  2.75 8  75  24  1.735  12,220  1,388 

2.25  plus  to  2.50 56  921  291  1,727  12,  US  1,363 

2.00  plus  to  2.25 49  583  155  1,671  11,224  1.072 

1.75  plus  to  2.00 33  431  101  1,622  10.641  918 

1.50  plus  to  1.75 67  770  157  1.589  10,210  816 

1.25  plus  to  1.50 56  841  141  1.522  9,440  SCO 

1.00  plus  to  1.25 126  1.065  152  1.466  8.599  519 

0.75  plus  to  1.00 140  1,040  120  1.340  7,534  367 

0.50  plus  to  0.75 192  1.498  118  1,200  6,494  248 

0.25  plus  to O.SO 347  1,897  89  1,008  4,996  130 

0.00  plus  to 0,25 SCI  3,099  41  661  3,099  41 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    1634 

At  the  -equest  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
Senator  fr)m  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LDics),  ths  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClum),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cankon),  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (A[r.  Gold  water)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1634,  a  bill  to  Incorpo- 
rate the  Ifational  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs. 


S.    1898 


re  quest  i 


of  Mr.  Denton,  the  Sen- 
.Uizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  was 
t.  cospons(»:  of  S.  1698.  a  bill 
ihe  Immigration  and  Nation- 
to  provide  preferential  treat- 
tlie  admission  of  certain  chil- 
is. Armed  Forces  personnel. 


SENATE  IlESOLUnON  234— RESOLU- 
tion tjd  pay  a  gratuity  to 
oeraleI  e.  hoots 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the  followi|ig  original  resolution:  which 
was  placed)  on  the  calendar: 

I  S.  R«s.  234 
Resolved,  jrhat  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  14  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Gerald  E  H<^ts.  widower  of  Sharon  L.  Hoots. 
»n  employe^  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  aiaum  equal  to  two  months'  com- 
pensation ati  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  tl  me  of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  236— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO 
JAMES  L.  McCLAIN.  PHILIP  W.  Mc- 
CLAIN,  DONALD  R.  McCLAIN.  AND 
JOHN  C.   DAMES 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution;  which 
was  referred  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.   Res.   236 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
James  L.  McClaln,  Philip  W.  McClaln.  Donald 
R.  McClaln,  and  John  C.  E>ames,  sons  of  Edna 
M.  Dames,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  one  year's  compensation  at 
the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  in- 
clusive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


SENATE 
TION 
JOAN  C. 


TO 


R  SSOL 


UTION  235 — RESOLU- 
PAY    A    GRATUITY    TO 
GIANNINI 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  ahd  Administration,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution;  which 
was  placed  ^n  the  calendar: 
S.   Res.    235 

Resolved,  'hiat  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate U  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to  Joan 
"  «'—-'-'  widow  of  John  J.  Olannlnl,  an 
the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
1  equal  to  one  year's  compensa- 
tion at  the  late  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  lis  death,  said  sum  to  be  consid- 
ered inclusUe  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowai  ices. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  237— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO 
KENNETH  S.  LANDON,  RICHARD 
J.  LANDON.  AND  THOMAS  C. 
LANDON 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution;  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar : 

S.  Res.  237 
Resol^^ed,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  Kenneth  S.  Landon,  Richard  J.  Lan- 
don,  and  Thomas  C.  Landon,  sons  of  Anglo- 
letta  M.  Landon.  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum  to  each  equal 
to  one-third  of  one  year's  compensation  at 
the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  In- 
clusive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


C.  Glanntnl 
employee  of 
death,  a  sun: 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  TAXATION  AND  DEBT 
KANACSMENT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and  Debt 
Management  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  held  a  hearing  this  morning 
at  9:30  a.m.  I  scheduled  three  bills  for 
this  hearing.  The  three  bills  are: 

S.  1035.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Mathias.  to  provide  an  income  tax 
check-off  for  contributions  to  the  Na- 


tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

S.  1595,  introduced  by  Senators 
Inouye  and  Stevens,  to  provide  an  in- 
come tax  check-off  for  the  Olympics. 

S.  1745,  introduced  by  Senators  Arm- 
strong and  Hart,  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  divestiture  requirements 
of  the  excess  business  holdings  rules  ap- 
plicable to  private  foundations. 

The  purpose  of  this  stat«nent  is  to 
briefly  explain  the  Issues  raised  by  these 
bills.  This  may  help  you  chart  the  prog- 
ress to  tax  legislation  before  the  Taxa- 
tion Subcommittee.  It  also  helps  assure 
greater  public  awareness  of  tax  bills  com- 
ing before  hearings. 

S.     103S INCOME    TAX    CHECKOIT    FOB    CONTBI- 

BUnONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOB 
THE  HtrMANITIBS  OR  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOW- 
MENT   FOB    THE    ABTS 

S.  1035,  introduced  by  Senator  Mathi- 
as, provides  an  income  checkoff  for  con- 
tributions to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  or  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts.  S.  1035  provides 
that  any  taxpayer  who  files  an  income 
tax  return  can  elect  to  designate  any 
portion  of  a  refund  due  to  be  paid  to 
either  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  or  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  or  payable  equally  to  both. 
The  bill  also  requires  that  the  income  tax 
return  forms  fully  inform  taxpayers  of 
this  new  procedure.  Funds  contributed 
pursuant  to  this  bill  reduce  the  refimd 
the  taxpayer  receives  and  do  not  reduce 
income  tax  payments. 

Under  S.  1035.  in  addition  to  desig- 
nating a  portion  of  an  income  tax  re- 
fimd for  this  purpose,  a  taxpayer  can 
also  forward  a  cash  contribution  with 
his  income  tax  return  to  be  used  by 
either  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  or  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities. 

8.      1595 — INCOME      TAX      CHECKOFF     FOR     THE 
OLTMFICa 

S.  1595,  introduced  by  Senators  Inouye 
and  Stevens  provides  an  income  tax 
checkoff  for  the  U.S.  Olympic  Develop- 
ment Fund.  S.  1595  provides  that  tcuc- 
payers  could  elect  to  contribute  $1  of 
their  income  tax  refund  for  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Development  Fund.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  a  taxpayer  could  forward 
a  $1  cash  contribution  for  the  U.S.  Olym- 
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pic  Development  Fund  with  the  income 
tax  return. 

Unlike  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  the  checkoff  provided  in 
S.  1595  reduces  the  refund  the  taxpayer 
would  receive  rather  than  taxes  to  be 
paid.  

8.      1748 EXEMPTION     FROM     THE     DlVMlllURE 

REQtTIBEMENTS  OF  THE  EXCESS  BUSINESS 
HOLDINGS  PEOVI8IONS  FOB  THE  EL  POMAB 
FOUNDATION 

S.  1745,  introduced  by  Senators  Arm- 
strong and  Hrt.  provides  a  limited  ex- 
emption from  the  divestiture  require- 
ments of  the  excess  business  holdings 
rules  applicable  to  private  foundations. 
Under  the  excess  business  holdings  rules, 
if,  on  May  26.  1969.  the  combined  hold- 
ings of  a  business  by  a  private  founda- 
tion and  disqualified  persons  exceed  50 
percent,  then  divestiture  of  the  excess 
business  holdings  is  required  over  a 
stated  transitional  period.  The  transi- 
tional period  applicable  to  the  El  Pomar 
Foundation  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
requires  the  El  Pomar  Foundation  to  re- 
duce its  holdings  in  the  Broadmoor  Hotel, 
in  Colorado  Springs,  to  50  percent  by 
1989  and  35  percent  by  2004.  S.  1745  ex- 
empts this  foundation  from  the  divesti- 
ture requirements. 

The  El  Pomar  Foundation  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  is  the  intendf*d  beneficiary 
of  the  bill.  However,  any  private  founda- 
tion that  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
bill  would  also  qualify. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  witness  list  for  today's 
hearing  be  Inserted  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

committee  on  finance subcommittee  on 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management 

(Public  hearing  on  miscellaneous  tax  bills. 

Friday.  October  30,  1981,  9:30  a.m.) 

witness  list 

The  Honorable  Ted   Stevens    (R.-Alaska). 

The  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D- 
Hawall). 

The  Honorable  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr. 
(R.-Marvlandl . 

The  Honorable  John  E.  Chapoton,  Assist- 
ant; Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy. 

S.       JS95 U.S.      OLYMPIC      DEVELOPMENT      FUND 

CHECKOFF  ACT  OF  1981 

A  panel  consisting  of:  On  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Olvmplc  Committee: 

Robert  Kane.  Past  President  of  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee,  of  New  York 
and  Florida. 

Chris  Knepp,  Chairman  of  the  Atbietlc 
Advisory  Council  to  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee,  of  Texas. 

Donna  deVarona,  Olympic  athlete,  of  New 
York. 

Accompanied  by  Edwin  Moses,  Olympic 
athlete,  of  California. 

S.  1T4S 

William  J.  Hybl.  Vice  President  and  Execu- 
tive  Director   of   El    Pomar   Foundation 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 


tee  on  Investigations  and  General  Over- 
sight, of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  be  authorized  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  oversight  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Friday,  November  6  at 

10  a.m.  

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

PEBMANENT  SUBCOMMmTE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Monday,  November  2  at 
9:30  ajn.,  to  discuss  labor -management 
corruption.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  November  3 
at  9:30  a.m..  to  discuss  labor-manage- 
ment corruption.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

StTBCOMMirrEE     ON     INVESTIGATIONS     AND 
GENERAL    OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  and  General 
Oversight,  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  be  authorized  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  oversight  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 3  at  9  a.m.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  .=o  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     THE     CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Constitution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  November  5.  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolutions  110, 117, 118, 
and  119.  resolutions  dealing  with  abor- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


Of 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SXTBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATION  AND  GENERAL 
OVERSIGHT 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommlt- 


CONGRESSIONAL    RESTRAINTS    ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

O  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
br  ng  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  interesting  article  from  the  summer 
1981  issue  of  Modem  Age,  a  quarterly 
review  published  tuider  the  auspices  of 
the  IntercoUegiate  Studies  Institute.  The 
Intercollegiate  Studies  Institute  is  one 
of  the  leading  conservative  intellectual 
organizations  in  the  Nation  and  its  pub- 
lication. Modem  Age,  features  some  of 
the  best  In  current  conservative  thinking. 
The  article  which  I  commend  to  your 
attention  is  entitled  "Chaining  the  Court 
to  the  Constitution."  As  the  author  points 
out,  "The  Federal  Judic'ary  has  been 
courting  constitutional  disaster  by  read- 
ing its  own  social  predilections  into  the 
Nation's  foimdational  document."  The 


purpose  of  the  article  is  to  diacun  the 
appropriate  checks  cm  the  judicial  usur- 
pation of  power. 

The  analysis  contained  in  the  article 
leads  to  the  following  conclusion: 

The  Pramers  of  the  Constitution  forgad 
a  strong  chain  to  bind  the  Supreme  Court 
down  to  Its  circumscribed  role  In  constitu- 
tional government.  That  chain,  the  power 
to  make  exceptions  in  and  regulate  federal 
court  appellate  jurisdiction,  wlU  only  re- 
strain, however.  If  laid  on  the  Court's 
shoulders.  Congress  must  execute  its  duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
article  represents  a  significant  scholarly 
contribution  to  the  public  d.alog  on  the 
problem  of  restraining  the  activist  Fed- 
eral judiciary,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

The  article  follows: 
Ckaininc  the  Court  to  the  CoNsrrruTiOH 
(By  BandaU  R.  Rader) 

Has  the  Supreme  Court  acted  unconstltu- 
tlonaUy?  If  this  nation's  highest  court  Is 
the  sole  arbiter  of  whether  actions  legaUy 
comply  with  the  Constitution,  what  prevents 
the  Court  Itself  from  acting  beyond  con- 
stitutional limits?  This  Is  not  an  Idle  hypo- 
thetical question.  In  lu  1038  decision,  Erie 
Railway  Company  v.  Tomptcin*,^  the  Supreme 
Court  branded  Its  own  course  of  conduct 
for  nearly  a  century  as  unconstitutional.  In 
fact,  the  Court  caUed  Its  own  doctrine  "an 
unconstitutional  assumption  of  power  by 
courts  of  the  United  States  which  no  lapee 
of  time  or  respectable  array  of  opinion 
should  make  us  hesitate  to  correct." '  If  the 
Court,  by  Its  own  admission,  had  unconstitu- 
tionally assumed  power  for  nearly  100  years, 
perhaps  other  high  judicial  dogma  need 
constitutional  review. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  has  confessed  one 
Instance  of  stepping  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  Constitution,  we  are  justified  In  asking 
what  It  may  not  have  yet  admitted.  For  In- 
stance, a  single  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  stretched  by  the  Court  into 
several  popularly  questioned  opinions. 

The  words  "equal  protection"  in  that 
amendment  have  been  iised  to  wrest  from 
states  and  localities  the  decision  of  which 
school  a  chUd  should  attend."  The  same 
words  have  been  construed  to  permit  pro- 
grams favoring  one  race  over  another  *  and 
to  overturn  more  than  150  years  of  exclusive 
state  power  over  apportionment  of  congres- 
sional districts.^  On  occasion,  this  judicial 
body  has  not  even  bothered  to  interpret  the 
Constitution  Itself,  but  only  Its  "penum- 
bras," to  declare  that  chUdren  are  not  per- 
sons before  birth.' 

These  Interpretations  are  not  defended  as 
the  Intent  of  those  who  drafted  the  Consti- 
tution. Instead  they  are  proclaimed  as  evi- 
dence that.  In  the  hoary  words  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice John  Marshall,  "(The  Constitution 
must]  be  adapted  to  the  various  crises  of 
human  affairs. ' '  Raoul  Berger  probably  re- 
sponded to  this  argument  moj.  succinctly 
by  stating  that  "at  best  Marshall's  dictum 
represents  a  self-servln?  claim  of  power  to 
amend  the  Constitution.' 

The  Framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
pretend  that  their  work  was  Infallible.  On 
the  contrary,  they  Dro''lded  within  the  docu- 
ment Itself  a  framework  for  amendment. 
Article  V.  however,  does  not  include  a  pro- 
vision for  five  out  of  nine  men  on  the  8u- 
nreme  Court  to  restructure  the  Constitution. 
Nonetheless  a  mce  majority  of  the  Court 
has  baen  rewriting  the  Constitution  for  dec- 
ades vnc'er  the  fui^e  of  In'emretation.  Wash- 
ington was  the  first  to  warn  against  this  In 
hi"? '"^rewell  Address: 

"If  In  the  onlnlon  of  the  People,  the  dls- 
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AJ  TICLE  HI.  SECTION   2 

Article  in  of  the  Constitution  gives  Con- 
gress author!  :y  over  the  appellate  Jurlsdlc- 
al   courts.   Section   2   lis's   the 
Jurl^ictlon  rf  the  Supreme  Court 
need':   "In  all  the  other  cases 
the  supreme  court  shall 
Jurlsilc-ion.   with   such   ex- 
unier  su'h  regulaticns  as  the 
make."    fEmphasls   added.) 
Is  fully  empowered  by 
Constitution  to  bo'h  "malre  exceptions" 
Supreme  Court   lurlsdic- 
cares    beyond    its    original 
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th9  congressional  check  on  tha  Judiciary  con- 
gress passed  the  monumental  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789.  This  Act  created  the  lower  fedsral 
courts  and  concurrently  limited  the  appellate 
Juriidlction  of  all  federal  tribunals.  Including 
the  Supreme  Court.  Congreis  speclfled  that 
the  Supreme  Court  could  only  accept  appeals 
In  civil  cases  U  more  than  $2  000  was  in  con- 
tention. Moreover,  Congress  denied  the 
Supreme  Court  any  authority  to  hear  appeals 
in  criminal  ca-es — an  excep-lcn  not  altered 
by  Congress  until  1889.  The  Judiciary  Act 
or  1789  was  carefully  crafted  to  en.ure  that 
mo3t  cases  and  contro-.ersies  would  be 
handled  In  s'ate  courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  Itself  has  shown  a 
clear  understanding  of  Its  complete  reliance 
on  Congress  for  appellate  jurisdiction.  For 
Instance,  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth,  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
Committee  on  Detail  and  later  an  author  cf 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  stated  In  Wiscart  v. 
D'Auchy: 

"Here,  then.  Is  the  ground,  and  the  only 
ground,  on  which  we  can  sustain  an  appeal. 
If  Congress  has  provided  no  rule  to  regulate 
our  proceedings,  we  cannot  exercise  our  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction:  and  If  the  rule  la  pro- 
vided, we  cannot  depart  from  It.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  on  the  constitutional  point 
of  appellate  Jurisdiction,  Is  simply,  whether 
Congress  has  established  any  rules  for  regu- 
lating Its  exercise."  " 

This  eminent  authority  on  the  meaning  of 
Article  III  made  it  undeniably  clear  that  the 
Supren  e  Court  hears  appeals  only  with  the 
permission  of  Congress. 

Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  was  not  alone  In 
his  reading  of  Article  III.  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall,  who  seven  years  earlier  delivered 
the  opinion  In  Marbury  v.  Madison.^  con- 
curred with  Ellsworth's  sweeping  analysis  of 
the  exceptions  clause: 

"The  appellate  powers  of  this  Court  are  not 
given  by  the  judicial  act.  "iTiey  are  given  by 
the  constitution.  But  they  are  limited  and 
regulated  by  the  Judicial  act.  and  by  such 
acts  as  have  been  passed  on  the  subject. 
When  the  flrst  legislature  of  the  Union  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  the  third  article  of  the  con- 
stitution into  erect,  they  must  be  under- 
stood as  intending  to  execute  the  power 
they  possessed  of  making  exceptions  to  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court."  " 

The  Supreme  Court  accepts  as  well  today 
as  cne  hundred  years  ago  the  principle  that 
Congress  rules  with  respect  to  the  Court's 
appellate  jurisdiction.  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  afSrmed  in  1957  that  "the  existence 
of  appellate  Jurisdiction  In  a  specific  federal 
court  over  a  given  type  of  case  Is  dependent 
upon  authority  expressly  conferred  by  stat- 
ute." » 

This  review  of  comments  on  the  meaning 
of  Article  III  demonstrates  that  the  words 
"exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as 
Congress  shall  make"  have  been  construed 
with  remarkable  uniformity  for  the  nearly 
two  hundred  years  they  have  been  in  e.Tect. 
To  question  a  consressional  withdrawal  of 
apnellate  jurisdiction  would  reciulre  a  con- 
stitutional Interpretation  far  beyond  the 
plain  meaning  or  consistent  historical  under- 
standing of  those  words.  Coneress  has  the 
power  to  hold  the  federal  Judiciary  In  check. 

BECEKT   ATTEMPTS   TO    WTTHDIIAW    JtTRlSDICTIOM 

Du-<nr  r-'«>n'.  s-«-s^ons  Con"-?>5-:  v>a-  en- 
tertained several  bills  to  limit  federal  court 
appellate  1'irlsdlrtlon.  While  these  bills  have 
occasionally  been  appro-^ed  by  one  house  of 
Congress,  they  have  only  rarely  been  enacted. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  the  Senate  passed 
a  bl'l  withdrawing  federal  court  appellate 
jurisdiction  over  voluntarv  prayer  in  public 
b:-lldlngs.  When  the  House  Judlclarv  Com- 
mittee scheduled  hearings  on  the  measure, 
the  Justice  Department  took  it  unon  itself 
to  send  a  me-norandum  criticizing  the  bill 
as  unconstitutional.  Despite  the  plain  Intent 
of  Article  m.  the  Justice  Department  found 


an  Innovative  Interpretation  (Is  not  this  the 
problem  In  the  first  place?)  of  those  precise 
words  in  the  writings  of  Professor  Henry  M. 
Hart,  Jr. 

Professor  Hart  contends  that  the  word 
"exceptions"  implies  that  Congress  could 
not  authorize  "exceptions  which  engulf  the 
rule."  '^  In  other  words,  Profejsor  Hart  ar- 
gues that  when  the  Constitution  says  that 
Congress  can  make  "exceptions"  to  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  It  implies 
that  there  must  be  some  aspect  of  the  juris- 
diction which  Congress  could  not  touch. 
While  we  might  agree  that  Congress  could 
not  completely  extinguish  all  federal  court 
appellate  jurisdiction  when  making  "ex- 
ceptions," we  have  to  wonder  how  the  Justice 
Department  could  conclude  that  the  specific 
Jurisdiction  under  consideration  by  the 
Committee  muat  be  just  those  kind  of  cases 
that  the  Framers  of  the  Constitution  meant 
to  be  beyond  ti:e  power  to  except. 

Even  if  we  accept  the  Justice  Department's 
reading  between  the  lines  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  surely  should  not  fall  to  read  the 
rest  of  the  clause  that  Professor  Hart  and 
the  Department  seemed  to  overlook.  The 
Constitution  states  that  Congress  may  not 
only  "make  excepdons,"  but  may  also  "reg- 
ulate" appellate  jurisdiction.  The  word 
"regulate"  grants  Congress  the  power  to 
contract  as  well  as  expand  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion In  the  federal  judiciary.  Federal  regu- 
lations in  this  day  and  age  manage  to  take 
nearly  everything  away  from  many  strug- 
gling businessmen.  Surely  ti.e  power  of  con- 
gressional regulation  will  encompass  taking 
away  jurisdiction  over  narrowly  circum- 
scribed classes  of  cases,  such  as  those  con- 
cerning buoing  of  school  children  or  volun- 
tary prayer. 

The  Supreme  Court  Itself  parts  company 
with  the  Justice  Department's  reading  of 
the  exceptions  clause.  In  addition  to  the 
cases  already  mentioned,  the  Court  acknowl- 
edged the  congressional  power  to  limit  Its 
appellate  JurlsdicJon  when  It  happened  in 
1867.  This  was  the  famous  McCardle  case. 
In  this  Instance,  a  Southern  editor  held  In 
mili'-ary  cus.ody  appe>aled  from  a  denial  of 
habeas  corpus  and  threatened  to  undermine 
Congress'  post-Civil  War  reconstruction  pro- 
gram by  challenging  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Military  Reconstruction  Act.  Congress 
was  acting  to  prevent  a  constitutional  ruling 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Despite  the  question- 
able motives  of  the  bill,  the  Supreme  Court 
could  only  dismiss  the  case  lor  want  of 
Jurisdiction: 

"We  are  not  at  liberty  to  Inquire  Into  the 
motive  of  the  legislature.  We  can  only  ex- 
amine into  Its  power  under  the  Constitution, 
and  the  power  to  make  exceptions  to  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  Is  given 
by  express  words.  What,  then,  Is  the  effect 
of  the  repealing  act  upon  the  case  before 
us?  We  cannot  doubt  as  to  this.  Without 
Jurisdiction  the  Court  cannot  proceed  at  all 
In  any  cause.  Jurisdiction  is  the  power  to 
declare  the  law,  and  when  It  ceased  to  exist, 
the  only  function  remaining  to  the  Court  is 
that  of  announcing  the  fact  and  dismissing 
the  cause."  '• 

The  Supreme  Court  apparently  takes  ex- 
ception to  the  Justice  Department's  reading 
of  the  exceptions  clause. 

The  Justice  Department's  memorandum 
cited  U.S.  V.  Klein  ■■  in  an  attempt  to  bolster 
their  argument  that  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  always  honor  the  ccneresslonal  preroga 
tlve  to  reTxilate  appellate  jurisdiction.  Klein 
deilt  with  tho  validity  of  Lincoln's  pardon 
of  Confederates.  Congress  attempted  to  re- 
move 'urlsdictlon  over  casss  penalnlng  to 
tho  pardon.  The  Court  was  not  deallnc  with 
the  exceptions  clause  alcne  btit  also  the 
pardon'nT  power  of  the  President  In  Article 
II  of  the  Constitution.  Also,  unlike  the 
MrC.T-fle  caEe.  Congress  was  trving  to  dic- 
tate the  outcome  of  a  case  by  eliminating 
some  of  the  evidence— a  matter  peculiarly 
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within  the  judicial  province.  FlaaUy  the 
Court  in  Kiein  sutied  unequivocally  that  "If 
11  [the  Cont^ressj  simply  denied  the  right  of 
appeal  m  a  particular  class  of  cases,  there 
could  be  no  aouot  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  au  exercise  oi  the  power  of  Congress  to 
make  such  exceptions  from  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  as  It  should  seem  ex- 
pedient. ..."»• 

Klein  would  have  no  application  to  a  con- 
gressional withdrawal  of  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  busing  or  abortion  or  reappor- 
tionment cases.  These  specific  restrictions  do 
not  tamper  with  evidential  matters  preemi- 
nently within  the  scope  of  Judicial  activity. 
Moreover  they  are  specific  limitations  on  the 
"right  of  appeal  In  a  particular  class  of 
cases."  Therefore,  to  quote  the  Klein  reason- 
ing, "there  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  must  be 
regarded  as  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  'make  exceptions.'  " 

Finally,  we  should  consider  the  logical  Im- 
plications of  the  Justice  Department's  rea- 
soning. The  Justice  Department  argues  that 
abridging  appellate  Jurisdiction,  while  per- 
haps permissible  In  statutory  cases,  could 
not  be  permitted  in  cases  with  constitutional 
Issues.  If  Congress  accepted  the  Jtistlce  De- 
partment distinction  between  cases  springing 
from  the  Constitution  and  cases  springing 
from  federal  statutes,  the  Supreme  Court 
could  defeat  a  jurisdiction  removal  simply 
by  Invoking  the  Constitution.  In  effect,  the 
Court  would  enloy  the  heady  position  of  de- 
termining the  extent  of  its  own  "power  to 
declare  the  law."  Tn  other  words,  the  Justice 
Denartment  would  make  the  Article  ITI.  Sec- 
tion 2.  exceotlons  clause  meaningless  sur- 
plusaee  m  the  Constitution.  The  check  on 
the  Supreme  Court  would  be  lost.  While  the 
Justice  Department  mav  have  no  qualms 
about  writing  0"t  of  o"r  nation's  supreme 
document  after  2O0  vears  a  critical  check  on 
the  indlclarv,  Consress  should  reco^nlre. 
with  Hamilton.  Ellsworth.  Marshall.  Warren, 
and  the  re«it.  that  the  exceptions  clause 
mea"8  what  It  says. 

Before  ellnnlnatlnT  this  check  on  federal 
court  s'ipremacv.  the  Justice  Department 
8ho"ld  reoall  that  the  Sunreme  Court  once 
ruled  that  a  b'arlt  men  Is  not  a  nerson  sim- 
ilar to  the  rullnit  about  unhorn  rhlMren) 
and  PouM  be  regarded  as  nrot>ertv.»  More  re- 
ce^itiv  t.h?  Co^Tt.  a"ow?d  .Ta-^pn^se-'merl- 
cans  to  be  Incarrenited  rtnrinjt  Wo'lrt  W»r  n 
on  the  b'»s'8  of  t>elr  national  orleln  •»  If  a 
future  federal  court  wanted  to  return  to 
these  orecedents.  we  would  all  be  more  se- 
cure knowing  that  Coneress  could  halt  the 
leeal  abrogation  of  rlehts. 

The  beeutv  of  our  Constitution  Is  that  no 
branch  of  government  Is  unlimited.  Each 
branch  has  'he  constitutional  responsibility 
to  monitor  the  others  to  prevent  what  Ham- 
ilton euphemlstlcallv  called  "Inconven- 
iences" In  his  Federaliit  Papers  essay.  If  the 
Justice  Department  wants  to  eliminate  a  key 
congresslonol  check  on  the  judiciary,  it  had 
better  recommend  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment rather  than  lust  sending  a  memoran- 
dum to  the  Judiciary  Committee  chairman. 
Furthermore  Congress  should  not  sit  com- 
fortably back  and  let  an  Executive  Branch 
memorandum  tell  It  to  ouletly  Ignore  Its  con- 
stitutional Dowers.  Congress  has  every  right 
to  inform  the  Executive  Branch  that  this  Is 
none  of  Its  business. 

Congress  simply  should  not  avoid  confron- 
tation bv  allowing  the  Supreme  Court  un- 
restricted power  to  declare  what  the  Con- 
stitution me.ins.  Congress  has  the  authority 
and  the  Implied  obligation  within  the  Con- 
stitution, speclficallv  found  In  the  excep- 
tions clause,  to  let  the  Court  know  how  the 
representative  branch  of  government  Inter- 
prets the  document.  Congress  has  done  so  tn 
the  past,  not  only  In  the  McCardle  situation, 
but  on  other  occasions  It  has  stepped  for- 
ward to  abridge  the  Court's  voice  on  specific 
problems.  Tn  1839.  Congress  removed  from 
federal  court  jurisdiction  the  decisions  of  the 


Secretary  of  Treasury  on  tax  disputes."  In 
1867,  Congress  provided  that  "no  suit  for 
the  purpoi>e  oi  restraining  the  assessment  or 
collection  of  any  tax  snail  be  mainiamea  In 
any  court."  ^  ^.n  1U3^,  Congress  structured 
tae  Norns-LaOuardin  Act.  to  aeprive  lower 
leaeral  courts  oi  the  power  to  isoue  injunc- 
tions in  certam  labor  disputes-^*  In  1934, 
Congress  used  the  Johnson  Act  to  qualiiy  the 
power  of  the  courts  to  enjoin  puollc  utility 
rates  ordered  by  state  agencies.^  In  194;^. 
Congress  limited  injunctions  under  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  to  an  emer- 
gency court  of  appeals."^  In  1974,  Congress 
uarred  court  challenges  to  the  AlasiLa  pipe- 
line for  crude  oil  bused  on  environmental 
grounds.^  While  several  of  these  restrictions 
apply  solely  to  lower  federal  courts,  ibe  s,ime 
principle  applies  to  constitutional  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  as  Illustrated  by  the  Mc- 
Cardle case.  Congress  needs  a  little  more 
constitutional  backbone.  Another  successful 
removal  of  appellate  Jurisdiction  would  sup- 
ply a  good  stiff  shot  of  calcium  to  Congress 
rather   gelatinous  constitutional   vertebrae. 

UNFOUNDED   FCAKS 

The  prospect  that  an  Article  III  exception 
might  be  made  In  federal  court  JurisdicLlon 
haj  arous:xl  unfounded  fears  about  its  effect. 
Actually  such  an  exception  would  be  a  sim- 
ple statute.  Because  it  Is  a  statute,  Congress 
has  a  unique  ability  to  monitor  lis  effect.  A, 
in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court's  jurisdiction  over  busing  or  abortion 
appeals  should  be  restored  at  some  future 
date,  another  simple  statute  will  achieve  that 
objective.  Congress  has  the  power  to  state 
what  cases  the  Court  hears  on  appeal  from 
State  courts. 

Critics  also  fear  that  an  exception  wotild 
result  in  each  state  Interpreting  constitu- 
tional pronouncements  uniquely,  that  fifty 
states  could  reach  fifty  ditierent  conclusions 
on  the  question  of  abortion  or  reapportion- 
ment. Frankly,  this  Is  precisely  the  result 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution  when  It 
vested  in  Congress  the  exceptions  power.  The 
Framers  of  the  Constitution  trusted  Congress 
to  ensure  that  state  and  local  consensus  is 
respected. 

The  possibility  of  differing  state  Interpreta- 
tions of  past  Supreme  Court  rulings  should 
not  trouble  us.  In  the  words  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, "I  consider  the  foundation  of  the 
Constitution  to  be  laid  on  this  ground — that 
all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states 
or  to  the  people.  To  take  a  single  step  beyond 
the  boundaries  thus  specifically  drawn  .  .  . 
Is  to  take  possession  of  a  boundless  field  of 
power,  no  longer  susceptible  of  any  defini- 
tion." "  Nowhere  in  the  Constitution  is  edu- 
cation policy  specifically  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Nowhere  Ir  the  Con- 
stitution is  authority  given  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  dictate  suffraee  qualifications 
or  to  apportion  representatives.  These  are 
matters '  left  to  the  states  by  the  Tenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Tn  other 
words,  there  cannot  be  fifty  di"erent  Inter- 
pretations of  the  Constitution  on  these  ques- 
tions, as  some  fear,  because  no  constitutional 
issue  Is  Involved.  The  states  and  localities 
should  be  free  to  address  thos»  policy  deci- 
sions left  to  them  by  the  Constitution.  Con- 
gress, by  employing  its  exceptions  power, 
could  restore  that  balance  to  national  'loll'ry. 
Congress  could  return  to  states  that  which 
Is  constitutionally  theirs  anyway.  The  Tenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
reserves  to  the  states  and  the  peoole  all  mat- 
ters not  s-jeclflcallv  delegated  bv  the  Con- 
stlt'itlon  to  the  national  go-emment.  would 
be  restored  to  Us  prooer  role  In  the  Amer- 
ican constitutional  framework. 

IN  CONCtCSION 

The  TcntRM.  TTtnicTART  has  been  courting 
constitutional  disaster  bv  reading  its  own 
social  predilections  into  the  nation's  founda- 


tional document.  The  Supreme  Court  is  the 
body  charged  with  policing  the  confines 
drawn  by  the  Constituilon.  When  the  police- 
man becomes  a  violating  criminal,  a  iiigher 
authorliy  must  unuertake  enforcement.  In 
this  instance,  the  Constitution  Itself  is  the 
higher  authority  and  has  outlined  the  means 
to  prevent  the  Supreme  Court  from  revising 
the  ciocument.  Jeifeison  provided  the  most 
graphic  expression  for  this  situation: 

"It  is  Jealousy  and  not  confidence  which 
prescribes  limiied  constitutions  to  bind  down 
those  whom  we  are  obliged  to  truot  with 
power.  ...  In  questions  of  power,  then,  let 
no  more  be  heai'd  of  conndeuce  in  man,  but 
bind  him  down  from  mischief  by  the  chains 
of  tiie  Constitution."  *■ 

"Ihe  Framers  of  the  Constitution  forged  a 
strong  chain  to  bind  the  Supreme  Court 
down  to  Its  circumscribed  role  in  constitu- 
tional government.  That  chain,  the  power  to 
mal;e  exceptions  In  and  regulate  federal  court 
appellate  Jurisdiction,  will  only  restrain, 
however.  If  laid  on  the  Court's  shoulders. 
Congress  must  execute  its  duty, 
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REMEMBERING  THE  HOLOCAUST 

o  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Tuesday  I  had  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege of  attending  the  Intemat'onal  Lib- 
erators Conference  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council.  This  con- 
ference, the  first  gathering  ever  of  those 
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who  were  liberated  with  those  who  lib- 
erated th<m  from  the  holocaust,  was  an 
important;  and  extremely  moving  event. 

In  his  eloquent  welcoming  address, 
Elie  Wieqel,  the  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Holocaust:  Memorial  Council,  spoke  of 
both  the  history  of  the  holocaust  and  the 
importanoe  of  working  today  to  guaran- 
tee that  such  horror  and  suffering  will 
never  occur  again.  As  Mr.  Wiesel  stated : 

It  wouldi  have  been  so  easy  to  allow  ovir- 
■elves  to  slide  into  melancboly  resignation. 
We  chose  <llfferently,  we  chose  to  become 
spokesmen  tor  man's  quest  for  generosity  and 
his  need  aAd  capacity  to  turn  his — or  her — 
suffering  l^to  something  productive,  some- 
thing creative. 

We  had  |ioped  then  that  out  of  so  much 
torment  anjd  grief  and  mourning  a  new  mes- 
sage would]  be  handed  down  to  future  gen- 
erations— ■  warning  against  the  inherent 
perils  of  dlfcrlmlnatlon,  fanaticism,  poverty, 
deprivation^  Ignorance,  oppression,  humilia- 
tion and  Injustice,  and  war — the  ultimate  in- 
justice, thfl  ultimate  humiliation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  place  in  our 
country  fqr  words  or  deeds  which  breed 
hatred.  Tdday,  let  us  rededicate  ourselves 
to  bulldlnf:  a  world  of  true  and  lasting 
freedom.  I^t  us  also  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  con  mitment  of  which  Elie  Wiesel 
voice  our  concerns  and  our 
hopes,  not  for  our  own  sake  but  for  the 
sake  of  hu]  nanklnd.  Its  very  survival  may 
depend  on(  its  ability  and  willingness  to 
listen 

"And  to  remember." 


Mr.  President 
welcoming 
Liberators 
point  in 

The  speech 


tlie 


I  ask  that  Elie  Wiesel's 
remarks  at  the  International 
Conference  be  printed  at  this 
Rkcoro. 
follows: 

WlL,COM^G  AODUSS "MeETIMO  AQAIN" 

(By  the  Honorable  Hie  Wiesel) 

Monsieur  le  Mlnlstre  des  Anclens  Combat - 
tants.  Excellencies,  Distinguished  guests,  del- 
egates and  rnends: 

As  Chain  oan  of  the  United  States  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council,  it  Is  my  privilege 
to  welcome  you  and  thank  you  for  having 
accepted  ou  r  invitation  to  Join  us  as  we  un- 
dertake a  uj  ilque  pilgrimage  Into  history  and 
its  darkest,  convulsive  nightmare. 

Thlrty-sli -and-seven  years  ago.  we  expe- 
rienced, together,  a  moment  of  destiny  with- 
out parallel.t— never  to  be  measured — never  to 
be  repeated;  a  moment  that  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  time,  on  the  other  side  of  exist- 
ence. I 

When  we|  first  met,  at  the  threshold  of  a 
universe  sti-uck  by  malediction,  we  spoke 
different  lai^guages.  we  were  strangers  to  one 
another,  w^  might  as  well  have  descended 
from  different  planets.  And  yet — a  link  was 
created  between  us,  a  bond  was  established. 
We  becama  not  only  comrades,  not  only 
brothers;  wr  become  each  other's  witnesses. 

I  remember — I  shall  always  remember  the 
day  I  was  liberated;  April  11,  1945.  Buchen- 
wald.  The  terrifying  silence  terminated  by 
abrupt  yelllhg.  The  first  American  soldiers. 
Their  faces  kshen.  Their  eyes — I  shall  never 
forget  their  eyes,  your  eyes.  You  looked  and 
looked,  youlcould  not  move  your  gaze  away 
from  us;  It  ^as  as  though  you  sought  to  alter 
reaUty  wlta  your  eyes.  They  reflected  as- 
tonishment J  bewilderment,  endless  pain,  and 
anger— yes,  anger  above  all.  Rarely  have  I 
seen  such  I  anger,  such  ra?e — contained, 
mute,  yet  ifcady  to  burst  with  frustration! 
humiliation!  and  utter  helpleaanees.  Then 
you  broke  4own.  You  wept.  You  wept  and 
wept  uncontrollably,  unashamedly;  you  were 
our  chlldre^  then,  for  we,  the  12-year-old 
the    16-yeartK)ld    boys   la    Buchenwald    and 


Thereslenstadt  and  Mauthausen  knew  so 
much  more  than  you  about  life  and  death. 
You  wept:  we  could  not.  We  had  no  more 
tears  left:  we  had  nothing  left.  In  a  way  we 
were  dead  and  we  knew  It.  What  did  we  feel? 
Only  sadness. 

And  also:  gratitude.  And  ultimately,  It 
was  gratitude  that  brought  us  back  to  nor- 
malcy and  to  society.  Do  you  remember, 
friends?  In  Lublin  and  Dachau,  Stutboff  and 
Nordhausen,  Ravensbruck  and  Majdanek 
and  Belsen  and  Auschwitz  you  were  sur- 
rounded by  sick  and  wounded  and  hungry 
wretches,  barely  alive,  pathetic  In  their  fu- 
tile attempts  to  touch  you,  to  smile  at  you, 
to  reassure  you,  to  console  you  and  most  of 
all  to  carry  you  In  triumph  on  their  frail 
shoulders;  you  were  heroes,  our  Idols:  tell 
me,  friends,  have  you  ever  felt  such  love, 
such  admiration? 

One  thing  we  did  not  do:  We  did  not  try 
to  explain:  explanations  were  neither  needed 
nor  possible.  Liberators  and  survivors 
looked  at  one  another — and  what  each  of  us 
experienced  then,  we  shall  try  to  recapture 
together,  now.  at  this  reunion  which  to  me 
represents  a  miracle  In  Itself. 

At  this  point,  allow  me  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  Council  whose  Chairman  I 
am  privileged  to  be. 

Created  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  enacted  Into  law  by  the  unan- 
imous act  of  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
our  Council  Is  essentially  non-poUtlcal.  It 
has  not  been  used  and  shall  not  be  used  by 
any  administration  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  make  our  citizens — and  people  every- 
where, aware  of  the  unspeakable  crimes 
perpetrated  systematically,  and  officially, 
against  the  Jewish  people  and  humanity. 

Our  activities  are  manifold  In  nature  and 
in  scope.  The  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee, which  coordinated  this  conference. 
Is  but  one  of  the  committees  functioning 
within  the  Council. 

Another  committee  Is  In  charge  of  gather- 
ing pertinent  archives;  another  Is  preparing 
educational  programs  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  universities.  There  is 
a  Committee  to  prepare  the  annual  Remem- 
brance Day  ceremonies,  another  to  plan  the 
Museum,  and  yet  another  Is  engaged  In  rais- 
ing funds  to  finance  all  these  activities.  What 
we  all  have  in  common  is  an  obsession;  not 
to  betray  the  dead  we  left  behind  or  who  left 
us  behind.  They  were  killed  once;  they  must 
not  be  killed  again  through  forgetfulness. 

This  conference  has  Its  own  history.  Mos- 
cow, 1979.  Members  of  a  Presidential  delega- 
tion met  with  certain  hl?h -ranking  R<*d 
Army  officers.  One  of  them  In  particular 
meant  much  to  us:  General  Petrenko  had 
liberated  Auschwitz.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
encounter.  We  exchanged  stories.  He  told  us 
of  the  preoaratlons  to  break  through  the 
German  lines  and  I  told  him  of  the  last  day 
In  camp,  the  last  roll  call,  the  last  nleht.  the 
last  consultations  among  Inmates,  friends, 
fathers  and  sons;  what  should  one  do?  Hide? 
Where?  The  Red  Army  was  so  near,  so  near. 
We  prayed,  I  told  General  Petrenko.  We 
prayed  for  you  and  your  men  and  no  believer 
ever  prayed  to  his  or  her  God  with  more 
fervor. 

And  so — while  General  Petrenko  and  I  were 
telling  each  other  tales  of  courage  and  de- 
spair. I  suddenly  had  the  Idea  of  bringing  to- 
gether liberators  from  all  the  aUled  forces. 
To  listen  to  you  and  to  thank  you.  And — 
why  not  admit  It?  — to  solicit  your  help.  Our 
testimony  Is  being  disputed  by  morally  de- 
ranged Nazis  and  Nazi-lovers;  your  voices 
may  silence  them.  You  were  the  first  men  to 
discover  the  abyss.  Just  as  we  were  Its  last  in- 
habitants. What  we  symbolized  to  one  an- 
other then  was  so  special  that  It  remained 
part  of  our  very  being. 

Well — here  you  are,  friends  from  so  many 
nations,  reunited  with  those  who  owe  you 
their  lives.  Just  as  you  owe  them  the  flame 
that  scorched  your  memories. 


On  that  moet  memorable  day,  the  day  of 
our  liberation— whether  it  took  place  in  1944 
or  In  1945,  In  Poland  or  in  Germany — you  in- 
carnated for  \is  humanities  noblest  yearn- 
ing to  be  free,  and  even  more;  to  bring  free- 
dom to  those  who  are  not. 

For  us,  you  represented  hope.  True,  slz  mil- 
lion Jews  have  been  annihilated,  millions  of 
brace  men  and  women  massacred  by  the 
Nazis  and  their  collaborators,  but  we  are 
duty-bound  to  remember  always  that  to  con- 
front the  Faclst  criminal  conquests,  a  unique 
alliance  of  nations,  gigantic  armies,  tran- 
scending geo-political  and  Ideological  bor- 
ders, were  raised  on  five  continents,  and  they 
went  to  war  on  behalf  of  Humankind. 

The  fact  that  millions  of  soldiers  wearing 
different  uniforms  united  to  fight  together, 
be  victorious  together  and,  alas,  sometimes 
die  together,  seemed  to  Justify  man's  faith  In 
hla  own  humanity — In  spite  of  the  enemy. 
We  thought  of  the  kUlers  and  we  were  ready 
to  give  up  on  man;  but  then  we  remembered 
those  who  resisted  them — on  open  battle- 
fields as  well  as  In  the  underground  move- 
ments In  France,  Norway,  Holland,  £>enmark 
and  the  U.S.S.R. — and  we  reconciled  our- 
selves with  the  human  condition.  We  were — 
can  you  believe  It? — naive  enough  to  think 
that  we  who  had  witnessed,  for  a  while,  the 
domination  of  evil  would  prevent  it  from 
surfacing  again.  On  the  very  ruins  of  civili- 
zation, we  aspired  to  erect  new  sanctuaries 
for  our  children  where  life  would  be  sancti- 
fied and  not  denigrated,  compassion  prac- 
ticed, not  ridiculed. 

It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  allow  our- 
selves to  slide  Into  melancholy  resignation. 
We  chose  differently,  we  chose  to  become 
spokesmen  for  man's  quest  for  generosity 
and  his  need  and  capacity  to  turn  his— or 
her — suffering  into  something  productive, 
something  creative. 

We  had  hoped  then  that  out  of  so  much 
torment  and  grief  and  ipoumlng  a  new  mes- 
sage would  be  handed  down  to  future  gen- 
erations— a  warning  against  the  Inherent 
perils  of  discrimination,  fanaticism,  poverty, 
dsprlvatlon.  Ignorance,  oopre..8ion,  humili- 
ation and  injustice,  and  war — the  ultimate 
injustice,  the  ultimate  humiliation. 
Yes.  friend;  we  were  naive. 
And  perhaps  we  still  are. 
Oul,  nous  sommes  nalfs.  Ensemble,  nous 
exprlmons  une  souffrance  humalne  6touff6e 
qui  n'a  de  nom  nl  de  fond;  invoquons-la 
pour  ^carter  d'autres  souffrances.  Ensemble 
nous  avons  le  droit  et  le  devoir  de  lancer 
un  appel  auquel  nul  ne  pourra  demeurer 
so"rd:  un  apnel  contre  la  halne.  contre  la 
degradation  de  I'homme,  contre  la  violence 
et  contre  Toubli. 

Nous  avons  vu  ce  que  nul  ne  verra;  la 
condition  humalne  bafou6e,  dimlnu^e;  nous 
avons  vu  a  quol  le  fanatisme  peut  aboutlr; 
i  la  cruaute,  k  I'emprlsonment,  k  la  tuerle 
&  I'echelle  de  I'Etat — et  de  la  plan^te. 

Nous  avons  vu  !a  metamorphose  de  I'HlB- 
torle,  et  11  nous  Incombe  d'en  temolgner; 
quand  on  voue  un  peuple  a  la  mort,  tous 
les  autres  sont  vises;  quand  on  Jette 
I'opprobre  sur  un  groupe  humaln,  c'est 
I'humanlt^  tout  entlere  qui  est  menacte. 
Les  plans  hltleriens  pour  smeantlr  le  peuple 
Juif,  puis  pour  d4clmer  les  peuples  slaves, 
portalent  en  euz  le  germe  d'une  fin  totale; 
on  tualt  les  Jutfs  et  c'est  I'humanlte  qu'on 
assassinait. 

Vous,  amis  liberateurs.  avez  arret*  ce  pro- 
cessus; soyez-en  flers,  soyez-en  remerciis. 

SI  nous  unlssons  nous  souvenirs  et  nos 
volont*,  comme  nous  I'avons  fait  Jadis,  tout 
demeure  possible.  L'oubll  mene  a  Tindlffer- 
ence  et  rindlfference  a  la  complicity,  done 
au  deshonneur. 

Amis,  Je  m'addresse  a  vous  comme  a  des 
frires;  les  liens  oul  nous  unlssent  sont  puls- 
sants  et  durables;  nous  formons  une  com- 
munaut*  k  nulle  autre  parellle.  Elie  dlmlnue 
de  Jour  en  Jour.  Qui  de  notis  sera  le  dernier 
messager?  Le  Jugement  que  nous  portons  sur 
les  evenements  passes  et  presents,  nous  ne 
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pouvons  pas  ne  pas  le  formuler;  notre  dig- 
nit6  en  depend.  Eh  oul,  nous  sommes  contre 
les  prisons,  contre  la  clctature,  contre  la 
peur,  contre  I'affrontement  nuclealre  ou 
autre;  nous  Incarnons  une  preuve  vivante, 
vlbrantc,  qull  est  pos-lble  i  d;3  hommss  d3 
s'unlr  pour  afllrmer  le  droit  a  vlore  et  k  r6ver 
en  palx. 

Je  suls  naif  peut-etre,  mals  Je  crois  de  tout 
mon  coeur  que  si  nous  parlous  assez  fort,  la 
Mort  reculera. 

To  paraphrase  Nle'z-che.  we  loo'-ed  dsep 
Into  the  abyss— and  the  abyss  looked  back 
at  us.  No  one  comes  close  to  the  kingdom  of 
night  and  goes  away  unconcerned.  We  told 
the  tale — or,  at  least,  we  tried.  We  resisted 
all  temptations  to  Isolate  ourselves  and  be 
silent.  Instead  we  chose  to  affirm  our  desper- 
ate faith  In  testimony.  We  forced  ourselves 
to  speik— however  Inadequately,  however 
poorly.  We  may  have  used  the  wrong  words— 
but  then  there  are  no  words  to  describe  the 
ineffa'ole.  We  spoke  In  spite  of  language,  in 
spite  of  the  limits  that  exist  between  what 
we  say  and  outsiders  hear.  We  spoke  and  .  .  . 
explosions  in  Paris,  bombs  in  Antwerp,  mur- 
derous attacks  in  Vienna.  Is  It  concelvible 
that  Nazism  could  dare  come  back  Into  the 
open  so  soon — while  we  are  still  alive,  while 
we  are  still  here  to  denounce  its  poisonous 
nature  as  illustrated  in  TrebUnka? 

Again  we  must  admit  our  naivete.  We 
thought  we  had  vanquished  what  Brecht 
called  the  beast,  but  no:  It  Is  still  showing 
its  claws.  At  best,  what  a  gathering  such  as 
this  could  do  is  to  shame  the  beast  into 
hiding. 

If  we  here  succeed — and  I  hope  and  pray 
that  we  shall — in  rising  above  politics,  above 
the  usual  recriminations  between  East  and 
West,  above  simplistic  propaganda,  and  sim- 
ply tell  the  world  what  both  liberators  and 
liberated  have  seen,  then  some&hing  may 
happen;  the  world  may  choose  to  pay  more 
attention  to  what  hangs  as  threat  to  its  very 
future. 

If  we  succeed — and  T  hope  and  pray  that 
we  shall— In  putting  aside  what  divides  us — 
and  what  divides  us  i'  superficial— If  we  ded- 
icate ourselves  not  only  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  suffered  but  to  the  future 
of  those  who  are  sufferln'»  today,  we  shall 
be  sei  vin?  notice  on  mankind  that  we  shall 
never  allow  this  earth  to  be  made  into  a 
prison  asain.  that  we  shall  never  allow  war 
to  be  considered  as  a  solution  to  any  prob- 
lem— for  war  is  the  pro'^lem.  'f  we  Fuccced, 
then  our  encounter  will  be  recorded  as  yet 
another  of  our  common  victories. 

If  we  do  not  raise  our  voice  against  war — 
who  will?  We  speak  with  the  authority  of 
men  and  wome-'.  who  have  seen  war;  we  know 
what  It  is.  We  have  se^n  the  burnt  villages, 
the  devastated  cities,  the  deserted  homes  we 
still  see  the  demen'^ed  mothers  who«e  chil- 
dren are  beln?  ma^sprrert  be'ore  their  eves. 
we  still  frllow  the  endless  nocturnal  proces- 
sions to  the  flames  rising  u?  to  the  seventh 
heaven — if  not  higher  .  .  . 

We  are  eathered  here  to  te^tlfv — together. 
Our  tale  is  a  tale  of  solitude  and  feir  and 
anonvmous  death^but  a^so  of  comnas-lon. 
genr>rosltv.  briverv  anfl  solidarity.  ToretVier. 
ycu  the  llbera'^ors  and  we  the  survivors  rep- 
resent a  commitment  to  memorv  whose  In- 
tensltv  will  remain.  Tn  its  "ame  we  shall 
con'  Inuo  *o  vo'''e  our  oonf-e-ns  and  our  hopes 
not  for  ov^  own  s''V-?.  hut  for  the  '9're  of 
huirsn'-in''  Its  vprv  survival  mav  depend  on 
Its  abllitv  anrl  ■"•ininTness  to  listen. 
And  to  remember© 


AR'TnT^CTTrRAL  A'VTD  TPANSPOP.- 
TATTON  BARRIERS  CO]MPLIANC2 
BOARD 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Pr'sid^nt,  I 
wish  to  place  two  items  in  the  Record 
relating  to  deLberatlons  now  occurring 


at  the  Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board. 

The  first  item  is  a  letter  to  the  cnair- 
man  of  the  laarriers  Board  from  eight 
Senators,  including  myseL,  and  dated 
Septemb-r  18, 1931. 

The  second  item  is  a  letter  addressed 
2  days  earlier  to  the  board  from  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute 
containjig  its  comments  in  response  to 
the  board  s  proposed  rulemaking,  which 
were  pjo-ishea  m  the  i'caeral  Register 
August  4,  1981  (46  FR  39764). 

Tiie  AiNSi  co-nniancs  ur^e  the  board 
to  withdraw  the  minimum  guide.ines 
completely  in  favor  of  its  own  gu-de- 
iines.  This  Senator,  along  with  the  others 
who  signed  our  September  18  letter  to 
the  board,  do  not  endorse  this  position. 
The  ANSI  guidelines  and  com...ent3, 
however,  are  the  product  of  much  con- 
sideration and  experience  and  deserve 
respectful  attention  and  the  body  of  the 
ANJI  letter  reflects  this  Senators  view 
about  the  relationship  of  the  ANSI  stand- 
ards, to  the  guidelines  required  by  Con- 
gress. 

My  purpose  is  to  give  these  materials 
exposure  in  the  Re~ord  for  the  benefit  of 
th2  Senate  and  other  interested  parties 
who  are  closely  following  the  actions  of 
the  board. 
The  letters  follow: 

U.S.  Sen  ATI, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  18. 1981. 
Mr.  Mason  Rose, 

Chairman,  Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board,  Washington. 
DC. 
DzAR  Mb.  Ch.mrman:   We  are  writing  to 
provide  you  with  comments  on  the  Architec- 
tural   and    Transportation    Barriers    Com- 
pliance Board's   (A&TBCB's)    July   10.   1981, 
Notice    of    Proposed    Rulemaking    (Feueral 
Register,  August  4,  1981,  p.  39764)  on  Mini- 
mum Guidelines  and  Requirements  for  Ac- 
cessible Design. 

Section  502(b)(7)  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  requires  the 
A&TBCB  to  Issue  minimum  guideline  and 
requirements  for  accessi'olUty  and  usability 
bynh  sically  d::ab'.ed  persons  of  federal  and 
federally  funded  buildings  and  facilities. 
This  requirement  was  enacted  to  provide 
an  impetus  toward  and  more  uniform  meas- 
urement of  compliance  with  the  Architec- 
tural Barriers  Act  of  19"8.  as  amended.  The 
persistent  failure  of  federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  achieve  the  level  or  accessibility 
required  in  the  Architectural  Earrlers  Act 
has  tv.lce  recently  been  pointed  cut  by  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee— In  the  committee  re-ort  en  S.  2r80 
lact  Concress  (May  15,  1?83),  Senate  Report 
No.  93-771,  pages  33-39.  and  more  rec3nr!y  In 
its  repcrt.  Senate  Report  No.  97-'.3.  pases 
32-33,'  en  S.  533,  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  May  6.  1931. 

"n  our  Jvd^ment,  the  re=clnd'.ng  of  the 
A&TBCE's  mlnlm-jm  guidelines  wculd  leave 
the  mEnd.-.te  of  section  5r2(b)(7)  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  entirely  unfulSllsd  tnd 
would  renrerent  a  most  re^ettable  erosion 
of  the  fer'.eral  ccr^ml'ment  to  h;!p  disabled 
citizens  o-  ercrme  their  htndlcarss  and.  to  the 
ma":i— ivm  erit^nt  po:£lble.  lead  productive. 
Independent  ll-es  in  their  comrr.unltles. 

We  are  a':vare  th2.t  signiaccnt  ccncems 
h&re  been  espresjed  that  -arts  of  the  siilds- 
Unis  is:u5d  -y  the  Heard  en  .."an-try  6.  198!, 
are  unduly  demcndln?.  Kany  of  these  con- 
cerns appear  le-ltlrcate  in  lleht  of  the  In- 
tended Eco-e  of  section  £C'7(b)  (7)  about 
which  so— e  of  us  wrote  •'ou  on  No-emb?r  20. 
1930,  and  efforts  shou'd  be  undertaken  by 
the  Board  to  modify  the  particular  provi- 


sions involved.  But  these  concerns  provide 
no  Justification  for  abandonment,  through 
complete  resclssilcn  of  the  guidelines,  of  the 
Board's  mandated  responsibilities. 

Moreover,  it  is  our  understanding  that  no 
efTort  has  been  made  by  any  of  the  current 
federal  members  on  the  Beard  to  achieve 
modifications  of  the  guidelines  even  after 
repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  several 
other  Board  members  to  achieve  a  revised 
approach.  We  f.nd  such  a  refxisal  to  enter 
into  discussions  in  order  to  reach  mutually 
agreeable  modifications  of  the  January 
guidelines  to  be  most  unacceptable  In  view 
of  the  Board's  statutory  mandate. 

To  remedy  this  situation  In  an  appropri- 
ate manner,  we  urge  that  the  Board  Immedi- 
ately extend  the  comment  period  on  the 
rulemaking  process  with  the  objective  of 
pro-ldlng  sufficient  time  for  members  of  the 
general  public  to  exrress  substantive  com- 
ments on  specific  modifications  of  the  Jan- 
uary guidelines.  The  foctis  should  be  on  the 
elimination  or  modlflcatlcn  of  particular,  un- 
duly burdensome  provisions  and  not  on  the 
Issue  of  whether  the  Board  should  issue 
guidelines  at  all. 

In  addition,  we  urge  the  Board  to  Identify 
in  the  notice  of  such  extension  those  aspects 
of  the  requirements  that  are  perceived  of  as 
troublesome  and  to  propose  revisions  in 
those  specific  aspects  of  the  guidelines  for 
purposes  of  generating  public  comment  dur- 
ing the  extended  period. 

We  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  our 
vlewa. 

Sincerely, 

Alav  Ckanston. 

Donald  W.  Ribgli.  Jb. 

Edwakd  M.  Kennedy. 

Robest  T.  St  afford. 

Lowell  P.  Weicke«.  J«. 

Harrison  A.  WnxuMS,  jR. 

David  Pbtoe. 

JsNioNcs  Randolph. 

Amexican  National 
Standards  Instttute,  Inc., 
Washington,  DC,  September  16, 1981. 
(Comments  of  the  American  National  Stand- 
ards Institute  concerning  Minimum  Guide- 
lines and  Requirements  for  Accessible  De- 
sign.) 
Mr.  Charles  Goldman, 

General  Counsel  Rulemaking  Docket  81-G-l, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DEA3  Mr.  Goldman:  These  comments  are 
submitted  as  requested  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  AugtlSt  4,   1981    (46  PR  39764). 

The  American  National  Standards  Insti- 
tute serves  as  coordinator  for  the  U.S.  vol- 
untary standards  system  and  provides  pro- 
cedures for  de-elopment  of  national  con- 
sensus standards.  One  of  the  finest  commit- 
tees operating  under  these  procedures  is 
American  National  Standards  Committee 
A117,  which  has  wor!:ed  for  many  years  on 
development  of  a  practical  and  feasible 
standard  for  making  buildings  accessible  to 
the  handlc£.ai>ed.  The  standard  which  they 
prepared.  ANSI  AH7.1,  was  originally  issued 
in  1E61  and  was  reaffirmed  in  1971.  A  re- 
vised version,  based  on  two  years'  research 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  appeared  in 
1980. 

ANSI  urges  the  A&TBCB  to  withdraw  the 
minimum  guidelines  for  b-illdlng  accessibil- 
ity which  were  adopted  on  January  6.  1981. 
As  we  stated  In  testimony  to  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
and  In  our  memorandi::m  to  the  A&TBCB  of 
May  23,  1981,  Issuance  of  tlie  guidelines 
actually  represented  a  disservice  to  the  very 
people  It  was  Intended  to  assist.  This  is  be- 
cause there  e.tlsts  our  already  wldely-ac- 
ceoted  voluntary  consensus  standard.  ANSI 
A117.1-ir80.  By  promulgating  rules  which 
differ  from  ANST  A117.1,  the  A&TBCB  has 
generated  considerable  confusion  among  de- 
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was  prepared  in  accordance 
ess  requirements  by  the  bal- 
:ommi:tee   on   which   all   con- 
interests,  including  govem- 
were  represented.  HUD,  the 
or  Seal  Society  and  the  Prest- 
on  Employment   of   the 
serve   as   secretariats   of    the 
like  the  A,'^-TBC3   guidelines. 
stindard  was  developed  on   the 
acquired  through  extensive  re- 
supported  by  a  consensus  of 
.  and  was  submitted  to  public 
nments  from  both  committee 
the  public  were   considered, 
answered.  The  result  Is  a 
concensus  standard. 

Is  a  general  guideline  docu- 

purposely  written  in  guideline 

federal,  state  and  '.ocal  bodies 

own  specific  requirements  as 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that 

product  of  the  A117  Committee  Is 

can  be  accomplished  with  ex- 

ogy  and  experience.  As  noted 

stkndard  was  developed  through 

ni  us  procedures.  Over  the  years 

kdopted  by  numerous  govern- 

and  recognl2cd  by  the  major 

groups.   It   would   therefore 

that    this   guideline   standard 

'^ted  by  federal  agencies — espe- 

concemcd  agencies  partlcl- 

!  ecent  revision. 

standard  was  published  on 
to  be  e.Tectlve  immediately. 
!3  of  the  A&TBCB  did  partlcl- 
17  meetings.  In  the  meantime, 
apparently  preparing  their  own 
proposer)  dr-ift  w-s  ^u'o'ishe't 
;ust  1980  Federal  Register  and 
t«-een  300  and  400  comments 
Most  of  these  comments  were 
Board  never  answered  anv  of 
corrmen's.  Included  In  these 
!  a  letter  from  the  four  mem- 
Senate   Subcommit'ee  on   the 
dated  20  November  1980  whl?h 
considerable   concern    about   the 


qu^tlons  have  arisen  concerning 

the  original  Board  action  In 

we  enclose  a  memorandum 


cf 
end 

e  :t. 

In   the   Federal    Res^ster    the 

staiylard  was  never  subject  to  cost 

by  the  Board  under  Executive 

)r  Executive  Order  12291.  and 

that  the  Boird  his  mad?  no 

ascertain    costs.    This    aspect 

ca^efiUly  studied  before  reissuing 


a  special  Interagency  Task 
I?  the  four  standards  setting 

HUD.  DOD  and  the  Postal 
lecn  workins  to  prepare  a  unl- 
standard.  When  we  met  with 
ugust.  they  Informed  us  that 
they  were  preparing  would  be 
""  Al  17.1-1980.  This  Is  all  the 
that  the  A&TBCB  standard 
icinded  and  the  ANSI  A117.1 


I  3n  ANSI  strongly  recommends 

A&TpCB  standard  be  rescinded  Un- 

unlform  national  standard, 

accessibility  will  suffer.  ANSI 


o  le 


and  tbe  A117  committee  will  welcome  the 
opportunity   to   work   with    the   coocerned 
agencies  lo  achieve  uniformity. 
Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  A.  Budgman, 
Director,  Technical  Affaira.% 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  O, 
WALKER 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  tiiat  I  join  my  fellow  Olii- 
oans  in  mourning  tiie  deitii  of  Wiliiam 
OLis  Wallcer.  "W.O."  Waiiier  was  a  f.iend 
for  wham  I  had  tremendous  respect  and 
aaiuirauon. 

W.  O.  Walicer  took  over  the  Cleveland 
Call  &  Pose  in  1jJ2  and  bu-lc  ;t  into  a 
black  weekly  newspaper  with  statewide 
circulaiion  and  national  renown.  Dur- 
ing Ills  tenure,  the  paper  has  been  a 
strong  and  respectable  black  voice  in 
this  country. 

W.  O.  Walker's  contributions  sparjied 
nearly  five  decades  and  tianscenued  the 
field  of  publishing  and  journalism.  He 
was  a  ieadmg  black  spokesman  who  was 
acc.ve  in  cie'v'eiand's  business,  civic,  and 
community  aSairs.  He  was  also  a  strong 
supporter  of  nunonty  bUiiness  encer- 
prise — the  Call  of  Poses  itself  serving  as 
an  example  of  the  success  of  many  such 
enterprises. 

W.  O.  Walker  was  also  active  in  po- 
litical affairs.  He  served  as  a  Cleveland 
c.ty  councilman  for  5  years.  In  1963,  he 
became  the  first  black  to  serve  on  the 
cabmei  of  an  Oiuo  Governor,  when  Gov- 
ernor James  A.  ixhodes  appomted  iiim 
ai  aireccor  of  .nausir.il  .'ci^w-ons. 

We  all  will  deeply  feel  the  loss  o.  this 
outscandhi^'  American. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  article  appearing  in  today's  New 
York  times  concerning  the  death  of 
W.  O.  W^Jii.ier  be  piaced  in  the  Kecord 
a:  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

T.ie  ai  tide  f  Oilows : 

WiLLoAM  O.  WALJC^B,  PXT3I.XSU£2  CF  BLACK 

Weekly 
(By  Josh  Barbanel) 

William  Otis  Walker,  pub:i:,her  for  nearly 
30  years  of  The  cievel^^d  Call  tnd  x-'ost,  a 
blaci  weekly  newspaper,  and  an  influential 
figure  in  Ohio  politics,  died  yes;erday  alter 
su^e.-ing  a  heart  attack  outside  his  office  In 
Cleveland.  He  was  J5  years  old. 

Mr.  Walker,  known  as  "W.  O."  to  his  friends 
and  employees,  took  over  the  faltering  Call 
and  Post  in  1932  at  the  invitation  of  local 
builnessmen  when  Us  circulation  had 
dropped  to  about  1,000. 

In  the  ne;;t  five  decades  he  turned  it  Into  a 
p-csperous  and  influential  p  blcatlon.  with 
threa  editions  and  a  circulation  of  40,000. 
The  ccmrjany  also  prints  17  foreign- Ian gua.'.e 
n.?wspapers,  a  larje-circulation  shopper  In 
Cleveland  and  se'.eral  spec'alize-J  journals. 

Mr.  Walker  also  became  an  Infiuun'lal  ad- 
viser to  s-ate  and  local  political  leaders,  and 
was  a  major  black  fit;ure  In  national  Republi- 
can politics. 

!:e  served  Ave  years  on  the  Cleveland  City 
Council  and  eight  years  ts  the  state  Ind-js- 
trl-il  relations  director,  and  was  a  member 
of  numorous  Federal  advisory  bodle-:.  He  also 
s'rvad  as  national  chalrmr-.n  of  Blaol:  Re-)Ub- 
liccns  for  Reagan  and  Bush  In  last  year's 
Fretiden'ial  election. 

William  Otis  Wal'Ter  was  born  Sept.  19. 
18"6.  in  Selma.  Ala.,  where  his  psrents  owned 
a  rrocery  store,  and  attended  public  schools 
in  Selma. 

He  was  graduated  from  WUburforce  Uni- 


versity In  Ohio  In  1916,  and  two  years  later 
was  graduated  from  the  Oberland  Business 
College, 

After  working  as  secretary  to  the  director 
of  the  Pittsburg  Urban  League,  he  joined  the 
reporting  staff  of  The  Pittsburgh  Courier  In 
1919,  then  a  national  black  weekly  newspa- 
per, and  was  soon  appointed  as  city  editor. 

In  1920  he  moved  on  to  The  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Journal  and  Oulde  as  city  editor,  and  the 
following  year  became  managing  editor  of  the 
newly  founded  Washington  Tribune,  which 
quickly  became  the  dominant  paper  in  tbe 
urea. 

In  1929,  after  a  falling  out  with  the  owners, 
he  became  adtertlsing  manager  for  the  Fair 
Department  Store  In  Washington,  and  was 
promoted  to  assistant  manager  after  a  few 
months.  According  to  his  associates.  It  was 
Washington's  flrst  department  store  with  an 
integrated  staff. 

In  1932  he  wai  manager  of  a  s'ore  In  Baltl- 
m.or3  vi'i:iea  ha  was  Invited  to  take  over  The 
Ca'l  ar.d  Pos'. 

Mr.  Walker  served  as  a  Republican  member 
of  the  Cleveland  City  Co-.-ncll  from  1939  to 
1946,  and  was  a  ward  leader  and  member  of 
local  Republlctn  groups  for  many  years. 

y.e  became  the  first  black  to  serve  on  the 
cabinet  of  an  Ohio  Governor  in  1963,  when 
Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes  appointed  him  to  the 
industrial  rslations  post.Q 


SUG-\R  PROVISION  OP  THE  FARM 
BILL 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
th3  House  of  Representatives  deleted  the 
sugar  provision  from  the  farm  bill  by  the 
relatively  narrow  margin  of  213  to  190 
votes.  This  is  a  setback  for  those  of  us 
who  have  struggled  to  preserve  our 
domestic  su'rar  industry  against  subsl- 
dired  fore'cm  dumo'rg  and  ^iho  have 
sought  stability  for  the  consumer  in  our 
domestic  susar  market.  The  Senate- 
passed  version  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Fooi  Act  of  5  981  contains  an  adcuate 
and  sensible  sugar  provision  endorsed  by 
ths  Senate  ovorwhelm're'v  on  two  occa- 
sions. It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  pro- 
vision will  be  retained  intact  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleatnies  an  editorial  published  by  the 
Honolulu  etar-Eu'letin  on  October  17 
rerardin?  the  proposed  sugar  legislation. 
I  a'^k  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
thft  R2co??D. 

Th2  editorial  follows: 

Sugar:   Down  Btrr  Not  Out 

The  House  of  Representatives'  vote  delet- 
ing su'rar  price  suooorts  from  the  farm  bill 
was  obviously  a  b'ow  to  Hawaii's  suirar  In- 
dustry, but  not  necessarily  a  fatal  one. 

Robert  HuThes.  pre.'trtent  of  the  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters  Association,  told  us  from 
Washinnton  that  he  Is  reasonnb'y  hopeful 
that  the  su^ar  provisions  will  be  restored 
to  the  bill  in  the  Senate-House  conference 
committee.  The  Senate  version  of  the  meas- 
ure Includes  suTar  suoports. 

Fui^hes  pointed  out  that  the  two  votes 
taken  In  the  Senate  on  the  sutrar  provisions 
were  favorab'e  to  su<Tar  by  wide  margins — 
61-33  and  61-30.  By  contrast,  the  vote 
atainst  su-'ar  In  the  House  was  a  relatively 
close  213-190.  So  he  thinks  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  the  final  version  of  the  legis- 
lation will  contain  supar  supports. 

Far  from  beine  the  boondo<?s;le  painted  by 
its  critics,  supports  for  domestic  sugar 
mcely  provide  a  shield  a?alnst  the  dump- 
ing of  subsidised  forelp-n  su^ar.  Until  inter- 
national efforts  to  stabilize  the  hiphly  vol- 
atile world  suear  prices  take  hold,  our  'sland 
Industry    sorely   needs    domestic    legislative 
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support  to  ensure  its  survival.  The  price  of 
sugar  Is  currently  one-third  below  cost. 

For  the  moment,  the  legislative  problem 
comes  down  to  the  bargaining  that  will 
ensue  when  the  conference  committee  on 
the  farm  bill  convenes. 


PROTECTING  THE  NUTRITIONAL 
QUALITY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr,  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  unanimously  Senate 
Resolution  218. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry.  It  is 
straightforward.  It  says  that  despite  the 
the  budget  cuts  made  this  year — despite 
the  belt-tightening  that  is  going  on  in 
Washington  and  at  ths  local  level — the 
Senate  of  the  United  £tates  believes  it  is 
essential  to  retain  the  goal  that  each 
school  lunch  provide  children  with  one- 
third  of  the  recommended  dietary  allow- 
ances of  nutrients  for  children,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

The  maintenance  of  the  goal  does  not 
affect  Federal  funding.  There  are  many 
types  of  nutritious  foods  to  meet  the 
goal. 

Since  1946,  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  has  required  that  lunches  offered  by 
schools  participating  in  the  national 
school  lunch  program  meet  m'nimum 
nutritional  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  World  War 
II  so  many  young  men  were  rejected  for 
military  service  that  the  Nation  re- 
sponded with  a  need  for  a  child  nutrition 
conscience.  Part  of  that  conscience  con- 
sensus was  the  enactment  of  the  school 
lunch  program. 

Since  the  incsption  of  the  program, 
the  Secretary  has  applied  the  theory 
that  the  lunches  should  aim  to  provide, 
over  a  period  of  time,  ap*-rox:mately 
one-third  of  the  recommended  dietary 
allowances.  (RDA)  for  children  as  spec- 
ified bv  the  National  Academv  of  Sci- 
ences. The  determination  of  the  poal  of 
one-th'rd  RDA  was  simply  derived  from 
the  assumption  that  lurch,  as  one  of  the 
three  dailv  mea's.  should  contrbute  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  da^ly  food 
intake  reou-rements.  That  goal  wss  and 
is  valid.  It  is  not  'ust  a  dream,  it  is  at- 
tainable and  we  mu^t  not  abandon  it. 
We  have  achieved  much — the  Fi?ld 
Poundat'on  studv  found  that  malnutri- 
tion has  been  largely  eradcated.  The 
child  nutrit'on  programs — pr'ncipaMv 
the  school  lurch  rro-ram — brou-^ht  this 
into  real'ty.  let  us  not  abandon  ths  suc- 
cess for  coming  venerations  of  ch-Ic^ron. 

To  assist  school  personnel  in  planning 
menus  that  meet  the  program's  nutri- 
tional goa'.  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture established  bv  regulation  Federal 
patterns  th^'t  snecified  minimum  quan- 
tity requirements  for  the  five  bas'c  food 
components  of  a  m°al — m^at  and  meat 
alternates,  veg'^tables,  fruit,  bread  and 
bread  alternates,  and  milk.  The  patterns 
have,  over  the  vears.  be<^n  revised  to  re- 
flect new  nutrit'onal  knowledge. 

Th?  Deoartm^nt  has.  in  reviewing  the 
revising  reernlations  in  the  nast.  expressly 
recognized  that  nutritional  n<?eds  of  chi'- 
dren   vary,   and   accordingly,   that   the 


minimum  requirements  must  provide 
flexibihty  to  school  personnel  providing 
meals  under  the  lunch  program.  Most 
recently  the  Department  revised  meal 
pattern  requirements  in  1980  to  bring 
them  in  Lne  with  revisions  in  the  RDA. 
But  to  lower  the  goal  now  in  basic  nutri- 
tion language  is  just  "pap."  There  is  an 
abundance  of  food — indeed  a  variety  of 
foods  available  at  low  cost  to  schools  to 
meet  the  needs  and  continue  the  goal. 

Since  1946,  the  Congress  has  felt  it 
was  important  that  America's  school- 
children receive  the  nutrition  they  need 
in  their  school  lunches,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote educational  achievement.  The  two 
have  always  gone  together.  A  hungry 
child  without  adequate  nutrition  will  not 
learn  up  to  his  or  her  capacity. 

Earlier  this  year.  President  Reagan 
proposed  S1.9  billion  in  chiM  nutrition 
budget  cuts.  Congress  enacted  S1.5  bil- 
lion in  reductions,  which  is  a  35 -percent 
cut  in  Federal  contributions. 

Even  as  modified  from  the  President's 
proposals,  the  child  nutrition  cuts  en- 
acted by  Congress  were  too  deep.  They 
have  resulted  in  parents  and  children 
across  the  Nation  paying  significantly 
higher  prices  for  less  food. 

USDA's  propo-ed  regulations  of  Sep- 
tember 4  were  an  attempt  to  lower  the 
costs  of  producing  a  school  lunch.  Many 
school  lunch  administrators  fear  that 
the  cost  of  lunches  will  be  so  high  that 
there  will  be  a  wnoleisle  d-O'^out  from 
the  program  by  middle-income  children. 

While  some  parts  of  these  regulations 
were  helpful,  they  went  much  too  far: 

The  rerulat'ors  h.^-^  no  n-'tr't'oral 
basis.  They  were  proposed  only  to  cut 
costs.  They  were  inconsistent  with  sec- 
tion 818  o!  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981.  which  requires  that 
cost  savings  be  achieved  "without  im- 
pairing the  nutritional  value  of  such 
meals." 

The  regulations  undermined  public 
confidence  in  the  nutritioral  value  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  USDA  admits  in 
its  rejulations  that  the  chanees  in  cred- 
iting guide:i::es — such  as  counting  ketch- 
up and  relish  as  vegetables — will  not 
achieve  significant  savings.  If  this  is  the 
case,  why  undermine  public  credibility 
in  the  program?  And,  one  of  the  basic 
missions  of  the  program — nutrition  edu- 
cation— will  be  undermined. 

The  regulations  cut  milk  portions 
standards  so  that  growing  children 
would  only  get  three-fourths  of  a  glass  of 
milk.  Farticularl"  with  *h»  e^'m'nat'on 
of  the  special  milk  program  this  year, 
many  children  ma'  get  only  4  to  6  ounces 
of  milk  in  an  entire  school  day. 

The  regulations  had  a  particularly 
harsh  effect  on  poor  children.  Studies 
show  that  poor  children  receive  one- 
th'rd  to  one-half  of  their  daily  nutrients 
from  the  school  lunch.  If  portions  are 
cut  as  proposed.  thes°  ch'i'^r-'^  wMl  not 
be  able  to  make  up  for  the  loss — e«!pe- 
cia'ly  given  the  deen  cuts  in  food  stamps 
and  AFDC  which  have  been  enacted. 

The  refu'ations  wou'd  have  made  fu- 
ture cuts  in  the  school  lunch  programs 
easier  to  just'fy  because  the  nutritional 
foundation  of  the  program  would  have 
been  shaken. 

OMB  Director  David  Stockman  did 
us  a  favor  by  taking  the  regulations  to 


the  public  press  and  scandalizing  them. 
He  effectively  killed  them. 

But  I  do  not  thJik  for  a  minute  that 
Mr.  Stockman  has  suddenly  become  a 
friend  of  the  program.  To  the  contrary, 
he  has  said  on  more  than  one  occasion 
tliat  he  has  plans  for  more  cuts  in  the 
program.  I  think  we  have  already  cut 
too  much. 

I  have  done  a  survejf  of  the  effects  on 
the  school  lunch  program  in  Montana 
as  a  result  of  the  cuts  we  have  made  in 
the  program  this  year.  That  survey 
shows  15-  to  25-percent  decrease  in  stu- 
dent participation,  and  one  school  dis- 
trict has  had  a  40-percent  drop. 

The  reduction  in  participation  in  my 
State  is  attributed  directly  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  support  and  the  result- 
ing increases  in  the  prices  of  meals. 

The  Federal  Government  has  reim- 
burs2d  the  school  districts  for  all 
lunches  served  and  the  reimbursement 
has  been  more  for  the  free  and  reduced 
lunches  for  poor  children,  but  the  suc- 
cessful financing  of  the  scliool  lunch 
program  in  Montana  has  depended  on 
the  paying  child. 

Meals  served  to  these  children  were 
reimbursed  during  the  1980-81  school 
year  at  the  rate  of  18.5  cents  per  lunch 
in  cash  and  16  cents  in  commodities. 
This  school  year,  lunches  for  the  non- 
needy  are  being  reimbursed  at  the  rate 
of  10.5  cents  in  cash  and  11  cents  in 
commodities.  That  is  a  13-cent  drop  in 
reimbursement  from  34.5  cents  to  21.5 
cents. 

The  schools  not  only  had  to  come  up 
with  funds  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the 
13  cents,  but  they  also  had  to  make  up 
for  increased  costs  because  of  inflation. 
Schools  in  the  past  have  provided  as- 
sistance from  general  fund  budgets  but 
more  and  more  school  districts  are  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  provide  supplementary 
funds  for  tha  lunch  program  because 
of  demands  on  the  general  fund  budget 
from  other  areas. 

Con-equently.  the  paying  family  has 
had  to  pick  up  the  increased  costs.  In- 
creases in  meal  costs  for  this  school 
year  have  ranged  mainly  15  to  20  cents 
a  meal.  But  Missoula  Elementary  re- 
ported only  a  10-cent  increase,  appar- 
ently counting  on  a  district  subsidy  of 
$140,000  from  a  mill  levy  and  the  addi- 
tion of  another  school  district  which 
lowered  fixed  costs.  Great  Falls  Ele- 
mentary and  Hi^h  School  costs  to  pay- 
ing children  increased  30  cents  per  meal 
and  Ronan-Pablo  25  cents. 

Another  influence  on  the  participa- 
tion has  been  th3  more  restrictive  for- 
mula used  for  determining  if  children 
o.ualify  for  free  or  reduced-priced  meals. 

Traditionally,  the  major  participants 
in  the  school  lunch  have  teen  children 
from  middle-income  families.  These 
families  are  finding  it  more  and  more 
dincult  to  come  up  with  the  additional 
15  to  20  cents  a  lunch  ticket. 

Parents  with  children  in  the  rural 
Ronan  Patio  schools  have  been  informed 
by  school  officials  that  more  students 
must  take  part  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram or  they  will  lose  it. 

In  a  memo  to  parents,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  K.  William  Henry,  said  the 
program  ended  the  1980-81  school  year 
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that  the  quality  of  the  limches  will  be  so 
poor — so  tasteless,  that  more  and  more 
paying  students  will  be  driven  from  the 
program. 

The  American  School  Pood  Service 
Association,  an  organization  of  school 
lunch  directors  and  child  nutritionists, 
has  found  in  a  survey  of  its  members 
that  400  schools  have  pulled  out  of  the 
program  because  of  Federal  cutbacks. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  say  through 
this  resolution  that  in  the  area  of  child 
nutrition  we  have  cut  back  as  far  as  we 
are  going  to  go.  There  is  no  justification 
to  further  deteriorate  the  Federal  school 
lunch  program  by  lowering  our  National 
Government's  commitment  to  the  school 
lunch  program.  There  is,  I  repeat,  an 
abundance  of  food  with  nutritional  val- 
ues that  meet  nutritional  requirements 
of  our  Nation's  school  children. 

I  think  we  need  to  send  Mr.  Stockman 
the  message  that  the  Senate  is  not  going 
to  seek  economic  recovery  at  the  expense 
of  healthy  school  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
tho  resolution.* 


AMNESTY/LEGALIZA'nON 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time  of 
distressingly  high  unemployment,  pro- 
posals to  "legalize"  the  status  of  millions 
of  illegal  aliens  working  in  the  United 
States  must  be  carefully  scrutinized. 
Yesterday  a  spokesman  for  the  American 
Legion  presented  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  amnesty.  In  order  to  share 
the  American  Legion's  thoughtful  posi- 
tion with  my  colleagues,  I  ask  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  of  the  American  Legion 
(By  Paul  S.  Egan,  Assistant  Director,  National 
Legislative  Commission) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee : 

The  American  Legion  appreciates  this  op- 
portunity to  present  its  views  on  the  desir- 
ability of  amnestying  or  legalizing  the  status 
of  undocumented  aliens  residing  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  our  opinion  that  amnesty 
or  legalization  Is  undesirable  and  we  strongly 
oor-ose  the  idea  as  unworkable,  Impractical, 
and  unjustifiable  for  a  variety  of  reascns. 

As  a  veterans  service  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  well-being  of  those  ha'lng  de- 
fended the  nation,  the  American  Legion  is 
particularly  concerned  about  the  impact  of 
both  legal  and  illegal  immigration  on  the 
nation's  veterans.  In  that  regard  we  are 
alarmed  about  the  em-l=yment  prosrects  of 
unemployed  veterans,  especially  younger  and 
minority  vete.-ans  with  unemployment  rates 
in  excess  of  n-.tional  averages. This  organiza- 
tion has  reason  to  belie  e  that  very  large 
percentages  of  Illegals  in  some  regions  of  the 
nation  are  currently  displacing  not  only  vet- 
erans but  able  and  willing  unemoloyed  Amer- 
icans generally.  The  American  Legion  regards 
the  svp-^l:ntlng  of  veterans  and  other  Amer- 
icans with  Illegals  as  unconscionable. 

In  the  years  1978  and  1979  the  "mmi^ratlon 
and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  reported 
that  of  all  lll3gals  arrested,  more  than  half 
were  employed  outside  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor and  three  out  cf  five  eared  more  than 
minimum  wages.  Tn  late  1979  several  aliens 
arrested  in  Chicago  wsre  fou-d  to  bs  making 
ov:r  «9.0C0.C0  per  year  In  heavy  industries 
Also  In  late  1979.  an  INS  survey  Indicated 
that  aliens  arrested  in  Los  Angeles  averaged 


2.4  years  on  the  Job  with  earnings  averaging 
•5.25  per  hour.  In  mid  summer  of  1979,  a 
foundry  in  Elgin,  lUlnols,  was  raided  netting 
63  illegals  earning  b3tween  $4.50  and  $13.00 
per  hour.  According  to  one  report,  it  was 
found  that  Illegals  employed  at  a  construc- 
tion site  in  Virginia  were  making  $16,000.00 
per  >  ear  with  a  foreman  making  even  more. 

These  instances  are  startling.  They  are 
startling  not  only  because  they  dispute  com- 
monly held  beliefs  that  Illegals  are  exploited 
in  low  paying  Jobs,  but  also  because  they 
debunk  the  notion  that  Illegals  are  not  em- 
ployed In  economic  sec  ors  other  than  exclu- 
sively agricultural  sectors.  Moreover,  these 
reports  still  fall  to  adequately  address  the 
important  question  of  how  many  lUegals  ac- 
tually supplant  Americans  In  the  Job  market. 
The  answer  to  that  question  Is  elusive  In 
the  absence  of  accurate  figures  on  the  num- 
ber of  Illegals  In  the  U.ilted  States  or  in  the 
acsence  of  broad  regional  samples  of  the 
total  economy. 

However,  In  a  recently  concluded  study 
that  this  organization  discovered,  it  was 
found  in  the  Hoviston  metropolitan  area  that 
fully  one  third  of  all  employees  at  work  on 
construction  sites  are  illegals.  What  is  even 
mere  alarming,  much  of  that  construction  is 
contracted  out  by  the  federal  government. 
The  implications  of  this  study  by  Rice  Uni- 
versity Economics  Professor  Donald  C.  Huddle 
are  remarkable  if  one  first  considers  that  the 
U.S.  government  is  inadvertently  subsidizing 
illegal  alien  employment  and  second  that 
government  construction  sites  must  provide 
wa^es  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  Indeed,  Huddle  found  Illegals  working 
for  between  $4.00  and  $9.50  per  hour  In  a 
city  with  minority  and  youth  unemployment 
ranging  around  20  percent. 

We  have  not  reviewed  the  merits  of  Pro- 
fessor Huddle's  research  design,  but  we  un- 
derstand that  his  sampling  of  construction 
sites  was  random,  including  nearly  2,000  of 
the  estimated  150,000  construction  workers 
in  that  area.  The  consistency  of  Huddle's 
findings  with  other  reports  from  around  the 
country  suggests  to  us  that  it  is  credible 
at  the  very  least. 

In  the  face  of  all  of  this  evidence  taken 
together.  It  is  clear  to  this  organization  that 
Illegals  have  a  profound  impact  on  the  Job 
market  In  all  sectors  of  the  economy.  It  Is 
also  clear  that  very  large  numbers  of  illegals 
are  employed  in  Jobs  making  far  more  than 
minimum  wages.  We  believe.  In  most  of 
these  instances  that  many  Americans  would 
gladly  stand  in  line  to  apply  for  these  Jobs. 
Moreover,  the  ars-msn'.  that  lUeTa's  are 
only  occupied  in  Jobs  deemed  undesirable 
by  Americans  dees  not  appear  to  stand  up. 

We  raise  these  points  because  they  con- 
stitute perhaps  the  most  salient  reason  for 
opposing  amnesty  Jobs  held  by  illegals 
should  and  could  be  held  by  Americans. 

At  a  time  in  our  history  when  the  entire 
nation  Is  experiencing  strains  as-ociated  with 
slow  economic  growth  and  attendant  high 
unemployment  rates,  it  is  in  the  U.S.  na- 
tional interest  to  take  whatever  steps  nec- 
essary to  a.=sure  Americans  the  be=st  possible 
economic  relief.  To  say  to  Americans,  in- 
stead, that  those  Illegally  In  the  cotmtry 
and  holding  Jobs  desired  by  Americans  will 
be  allowed  to  retain  them  while  American 
workers  must  fend  for  themselves  is  pat- 
ently unfair. 

It  occurs  to  the  American  Legion  that  with 
the  recent  recent  passage  of  tax  and  spend- 
ing cut  legislation  to  spur  the  rebuUding  of 
the  American  economy,  consistency  of  pol- 
icy requires  every  effort  to  address  American 
unemployment  problems  as  the  President's 
program  for  economic  recovery  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  work.  Importantly,  consist- 
ency of  policy  In  this  regard  Is  appropriate 
whether  or  not  the  Ac  ministration's  program 
works  and  whether  or  not  we  agree  with  its 
premises. 

A  second  reason  that  we  oppose  amnesty 
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or  legalization  Is  that  it  creates  an  Injustice 
for  those  wishing  to  emigrate  legally.  Fc» 
those  having  waited  long  periods  of  time 
as  a  consequence  of  pursuing  proper  chan- 
nels in  efforts  to  Immigrate  legally,  amnesty 
can  only  t>e  seen  as  a  signal  that  the  U.S., 
electing  to  repudiate  its  own  laws.  Is  wlUlng 
to  reward  the  undocumented  at  the  ex- 
pen.3e  of  the  law  abiding.  Our  estlmAtlon, 
in  this  event,  Is  that  further  waves  of  Ule- 
gal  immigration  subsequent  to  an  amnesty 
would  be  encouraged.  The  sense  of  betrayal 
by  those  legals  having  waited  patiently  as 
iUegals  have  reaped  the  economic  rewards 
of  U.S.  residency  will  undoubtedly  resemble 
that  of  many  Americans  having  been  drafted 
into  the  military  during  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  sense  of  betrayal  by  Vietnam  veterans 
having  served  their  obligation  in  the  face  of 
amnesty  for  those  who  refused  Is  undeniable 
and  may  yet  cause  serious  problems  in  the 
event  of  another  national  emergency  requir- 
ing mooUlzatlon. 

In  that  regard  we  hear  on  occasion  the 
question  of  whether  the  amnesty  for  draft 
evaders  of  the  Vie. nam  War  worked.  If  the 
answer  Is  yes  then  it  Is  assumed  that  am- 
nesty for  Ulegals  Is  Justifiable.  Ws  submit 
that  this  type  of  rationale  confuses  prospec- 
tive policy  success  wUh  appropria.e  policy 
wisdom.  The  question  properly  asked  is 
whether  or  not  in  the  face  of  potential  fu- 
ture mobilization  probleins  resulting  from 
the  Vietnam  amnesty  experience,  it  is  advis- 
able to  create  the  same  Incentive  for  wculd- 
be  illegals  to  violate  our  inunigratlon  laws  in 
a  post  amnesty  period. 

WhUe  i;  Is  impossible  to  predict  what  If 
any  problem  would  arre  in  the  event  of  a 
mo'alUzatlon  In  the  future.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  tha:  the  ptst  World  War  II 
baby  bsom  became  the  Vietnam  generation 
and  are  the  parents  o'  tomorrow.  If  mobiliza- 
tion becomes  necesiary  or  if  the  na  Ion  re- 
turns to  conscription,  what  will  the  children 
of  this  generation  be  advlced?  The  correla- 
tives of  this  question  are  what  will  would-be 
legal  Immigran's  advise  their  children  and 
what  will  legalized  undocumented  advise 
their  relatives  and  friends  outsice  of  the  U.S. 

Yet  another  reason  The  American  Legion 
opposes  amnesty  or  legalization  is  that  it 
would  naively  legitimize  transgressions  of 
U.S.  law.  In  our  view  the  merits  of  amnesty 
proposals  beg  the  question  of  long  range 
solutions  to  the  pro'alem  of  illegal  immigra- 
tion. Amnesty  for  illegals  makes  no  more 
sense  to  us  than  solving  problems  of  prison 
overcrowding  by  relea-ing  all  prisoners  with 
a  view  toward  starting  with  a  clean  Elate. 
Illegals  will  continue  to  en'er  the  coun.ry  as 
long  as  potent  economic  Incentives  exist  and 
for  as  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  get 
away  with  it  Just  as  the  criminally  d  sposed 
will  continue  to  prey  on  society  for  as  long 
as  they  are  free  to  do  so  with  Impunity. 

Importantly,  we  employ  this  analogy  not 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  se/lou-ness 
of  one  transgre.slon  with  another.  Tha  force 
of  our  analogy  res':3  instead  with  what  we 
regard  as  axiomatic  of  civilized  democratic 
societies.  As  citizens  under  laws  promulgated 
by  legitimate  rspre.entatlve  government,  we 
voluntarily  bend  dejure  compliance.  Neces- 
sarily as  citizens  we  ha- e  a  right  to  cxoect 
reciprocal  defacto  enforcement.  Anything 
less  in  our  view  is  a  dangerous  breach  of  faith 
In  fundamental  relations  Ips  of  citizen  to 
state  and  state  to  ciiz-cn.  We  are  well  advised 
to  Impart  the  serlousnets  with  which  we  as 
a  nation  re-ard  these  relationships  to 
would-be  immigrants. 

In  a  more  practical  sense,  we  believe  the 
INS  to  be  Incapable  at  present  to  handle  the 
admlnistra' Ion  of  an  amnesty.  Even  If  am- 
nesty were  a  gDod  idea,  the  record  keeping 
and  manigemcnt  of  such  a  program  would 
create  nearly  Imposlble  problems  fo-  INS — 
already  hard  prested  to  adequately  handle 
current  responsibilities. 


In  summary.  The  American  Legion  op- 
poses amnesty  because  Jobs  held  by  Ulegals 
should  be  made  avaUable  to  Americans,  be- 
cause new  waves  of  lUegals  wUl  be  encour- 
aged, because  amnesty  Is  unfair  to  those 
would-be  imnUgrants  having  abided  the  law 
and  waited  their  turn,  becat^se  It  Is  bad  pub- 
lic policy  to  repudiate  U.S.  law  by  legitimiz- 
ing the  transgressions  of  those  having  vio- 
lated U.S.  law  and  because  the  administra- 
tive burden  on  INS  would  be  too  great  even 
if  amnesty  were  a  good  idea.  For  the  above 
reasons.  The  American  Legion  opposes 
amnesty  in  all  forms  however  truncated. 

Tnusfar  we  have  outlined  our  objections 
to  amnesty.  These  objections  are  based  In 
both  principle  and  what  we  regard  as  sound 
public  policy.  It  is  our  belief  that  immigra- 
tion policies  regarding  the  legals  or  illegals 
should  stem  from  a  sound  assessment  of  U.S. 
national  Interests.  Many  of  the  arguments 
employed  to  Justify  amnesty  fall  either  to 
properly  define  or  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  national  interest. 

One  such  argument  bemoans  the  cost  of 
finding  and  repatriating  Ulegals.  It  is  said 
that  the  dollar  and  social  cost  of  finding  and 
repatriating  Ulegals  Is  so  great  as  to  Justify 
amnesty.  We  submit  that  the  dollar  and 
social  costs  of  criminal  law  enforcement,  for 
example  are  also  great,  but  not  so  great  as  to 
Justify  ceasing  to  enforce  criminal  laws  alto- 
gether. Moreover  the  dollar  and  social  cost 
to  Americans  in  the  absence  of  immigration 
law  enforcement  are  at  least  as  great  as  those 
In  the  absence  of  criminal  law  enforcement. 
The  number  of  weU-pald  jobs  held  by  illegals 
but  desirable  by  American  workers  is  satis- 
factory proof  In  our  Judgement.  A  similar 
argument  that  since  all  lUegals  cannot  be 
found  and  that  the  problem  is  therefore  im- 
solvable  falls  equally  as  a  Justification  for 
amnesty. 

Perhaps  the  most  appealing  argvuncnt 
favoring  amnesty  postulates  that  Ulegals  are 
e.\'plolted  and  since  they  are  exploited  legal- 
ization l3  necessary  In  the  interest  of  Justice. 
It  Is  difficult  to  counter  the  emotionalism 
and  sense  of  fair  play  In  which  this  argu- 
ment is  couched.  Nevertheless,  it  is  neces- 
sary In  the  national  Interest  to  look  with 
equal  compassion  upon  the  plight  of  sup- 
planted Americans  desiring  to  work. 

.t  is  undeniable  that  Illegals  are  exploited. 
What  Is  perhaps  a  revellation  to  seme,  how- 
ever. Is  that  the  kind  of  esploltatlon  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  stereotypicaUy  portrayed. 
With  large  numbers  of  Ulegals  employed  In 
all  economic  sectors  making  much  more  than 
minimum  wages,  the  emotional  power  of  the 
exploitation  argument  loses  much  cf  its  force, 
in  the  Huddle  study  cited  earlier,  Ulegals  on 
construction  sites  in  Houston  were  exploited, 
but  not  in  the  same  fashlcn  as  cne  might 
extject.  Illegals  there  were  paid  using  the 
.saine  salary  scales  as  Americans.  They  were 
exploited  by  fcremen  exacting  fees  In  ex- 
change for  Jobs.  The  point  here  Is  not  that 
sorte  types  cf  exploitation  are  acceptable  as 
r.ca-lnsl  others.  The  American  Legion  simply 
taliss  the  position  that  our  greatest  policy 
ccncems  ought  to  employ  greater  compassion 
fcr  Americans  than  for  those  having  violated 
our  immigration  laws.  In  our  Judgment  the 
came  reasoning  ought  to  apply  to  those  il- 
legals having  been  In  violation  of  the  law  for 
-o  Icng  that  they  hive  e.en  become  produc- 
tive members  of  their  respective  commu- 
nities. 

The  American  Legion  takes  the  view  that 
policing  U.S.  borders  is  a  sovereign  right.  As 
a  nation  we  must  seriouily  regard  immigra- 
tion, leral  or  iUe-jal,  with  a  sense  of  na- 
tional interest.  Where  Immigration  Is  con- 
cerned, this  nation  has  always  been  and  can 
continue  to  be  the  most  generous  in  the 
world.  We  submit  that  American  immigra- 
tion ganerosity  Is  something  this  nation  has 
glTen  the  world,  a  gift  which  we  can  all  be 
proud  of.  To  adopt  amnesty  or  some  other 


form  of  legalization  for  the  undocumented, 
however,  is  an  unsupportable  forfeiture  ot 
sovereign  control  over  precisely  how  gener- 
ous we  as  a  nation  can  afford  to  be. 

The  subject  of  this  statement  has  been 
cononed  to  cur  position  on  amnesty.  This 
statement  however,  would  be  incomplete  U 
some  alternative  were  not  offered.  We  have 
CA  alternative  which  we  submitted  to  this 
Subcommittee  In  the  form  cf  a  statement  on 
oho  subject  of  employer  sanctions  and 
worlter  identification.  It  Is  our  conclusion 
that  even  in  the  acsence  of  accurate  esti- 
mates on  the  number  of  Ulegals  In  this  coun- 
try, a  preponderance  of  evidence  exists  sug- 
gesting that  the  problem  Is  large  enough  to 
Justify  the  severity  of  a  nationwide  em- 
ployer sanction/tamper-proof  identlflc*Uon 
system.  Tmportantly,  we  regard  the  employer 
sanction/ identification  program  as  a  policy 
apprcpriately  adopted  instead  of  anmesty, 
rather  than  along  with  amnesty .0 


APTER  AWACS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  a  percep- 
tive analysis  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to- 
day examines  some  of  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  administration's  sue-: 
cessful  effort  to  win  approval  of  the 
AWACS  sale.  Criticizing  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  put  the  sale  into  the  con- 
text of  America's  strategic  interests,  the 
Journal  points  out  that  the  critical  ques- 
tion about  the  sale  has  still  not  been  an- 
swered: How  does  it  better  protect  the 
oilfields  or  deepen  our  relations  with  the 
Saudis  to  leave  the  planes  behind  and 
bring  the  American  crews  home? 

I  commend  the  Journal  for  calling  on 
the  administration  to  begin  some  con- 
ceptual thinking  about  foreign  policy 
and  for  emphasizing  the  need  for  foreign 
policy  decisions  to  be  related  to  one 
another.  So  far  President  Reagan  has 
failed  to  outline  a  broad  foreign  policy 
into  which  individual  decisions  either  fit 
or  make  sense.  As  a  result  there  has  been 
a  serious  failure  in  building  consensus 
in  this  country  on  foreign  policy  issues 
vital  to  the  United  States.  I  ask  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

After  AWACS 

The  big  potential  danger  in  the  adminis- 
tration's victory  on  the  AWACS  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  lies  in  the  administration's  own  re- 
action. Flush  with  elation  over  pulling  the 
political  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  it  may 
forget  that  as  a  whole  the  AWACS  episode 
was  an  exceedingly  bad  show. 

The  problem  with  the  sale  Is  that  it  makes 
no  particular  sense  In  terms  of  American 
strategic  interests.  The  AWACS  p'anes  are  al- 
ready In  Saudi  Arabia,  which  In  light  of  the 
Iraqi -Iranian  war  swallowed  its  Islamic  pride 
and  invited  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  The  ques- 
tion that  has  dogged  the  administration's 
case,  and  Is  still  not  answered,  is  this:  How 
does  It  better  protect  the  oil  fields  or  deepen 
our  relations  with  the  Saudis  to  leave  the 
planes  behind  and  bring  the  American  crews 
home? 

It  Is  of  course  true  that  as  the  situation 
developed  defeat  of  the  sale  would  have  been 
an  enormous  irritant  in  our  relations  with 
the  Saudis,  probably  even  larger  than  the 
Irritant  its  approval  wUI  be  In  ovu-  relations 
with  Israel.  But  if  anyone  in  t^e  administra- 
tion had  been  paying  attention,  plenty  of 
alternatives  were  available.  The  simplest  of 
these  would  have  been  to  offer  the  Saudis 
their  choice  of  the  AWACS  with  Joint  com- 
mand or  outright  sale  of  the  E2-C.  somewhat 
less  capable  but  serviceable  for  these  pur- 
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its  defeat  would  be  a  serious 

President's  credibility.  And  the 

against  the  sale  was  that  its 

send  the  message,  don't  ever 

again  with  this  kind  of  no-win 


e  that  the  administration  will 
lEson  even  without  the  crippling 
and   that   the    Awacs   episode 
wfritten  off  as  merely  an  early  mis- 
wish  this  hope  will  be  backed 
With  the  exception  of  a 
set   of   strategic    weapons   deci- 
Is  not  much  evidence  the  ad- 
's national  security  apparatus  is 
n|uch    better    now    than    when    it 
Awacs.  Nor  in  discussion  of  the 
seen  any  particular  indication 
administration  recognizes  it  made 
except   not   starting    to   lobby 
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general  is  needed  Is  some  con- 
about  foreign  policy.  About 
we  mean  by  this  is  one  grand 
ley  speech   full   of   abstractions, 
mean  is  a  sense  that  the  ad- 
s  major  foreign  policy  decisions 
through  the  same  mind,  so  that 
to  another,  so  that  they  are 
more  than  the  random  outcome 
infighting.  This  probably  re- 
e  dominant  personality,  which 
the  President  laying  hands 
himself. 

sale  could  become  the  starting 

process,   if   It   could   now   be 

one  part  of  a  plausible  defense 

Gulf.  It  would  look  much  dlf- 

were  Integrated  with  Awacs  in 

Turkey,  and  if  there  were  forces 

be  called  upon  If  it  detected 

threat.  Any  serious  analysis  will 

is  no  substitute  for  American 

somewhere  In  the  region;  while 

modalities  are  not  clear,  this  is 

on   which   the  administration 

working. 

the  most  galling  thing  about  the 

is   that   the   Saudis   have   been 

€UQy  American  presence.  The 

Ion  promises  us  that  the  Awacs 

them  more  forthcoming;  we 

deliver.  It  may  ask  too  much  for 

to  join  the  Camp  David  process 

American  bases  on  their  own  soil. 

we  could  ask  them  to  drop  their 

Egypt,  Oman  and  any  other  Arab 

does  choose  to  side  more  openly 


U.S. 


adi^inistratlon   has  a  right  to  con- 

tself    on    the    Awacs    victory;    it 

political    game    well,    and    this 

behind  victory  ought  to  help  in 

like   budget-cutting.    But   we 

in   the   cold  light  of  post-game 

administration  recognizes  that 

drama  was  created  by  mistakes 

not  be  repeated. • 


lie 


BC  REN. 


mpH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  President,  while  our 

has  been  focused  elsewhere  in 

spveral  days,  the  economic  news 

all  fronts  has  continued  to  be 

;oncem. 


The  composite  index  of  leading  eco- 
nomic indicators  fell  2.7  percent  Isist 
month.  The  Commerce  Department  re- 
ports that  is  the  largest  monthly  decline 
since  last  year's  recession,  and  the  fourth 
decline  in  the  last  5  months.  In  addi- 
tion, the  2.7  percent  drop  was  the  largest 
since  the  4  percent  drop  in  April  of  1980. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  index  had 
fallen  five-tenths  of  1  percent  in  Au- 
gust, after  rising  three-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent in  July. 

It  is  further  evidence  that  the  reces- 
sion declared  by  the  administration  is 
in  fact  in  place  and  continuing.  Still 
further  depressing  was  the  statement 
by  administration  economists  yesterday 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  can  have  rapid  growth  next  year. 
Such  was  the  assessment  of  Robert 
Dederick,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Economic  Affairs.  Even 
though  Dederick  said  the  recession 
would,  in  his  opinion,  moderate  by  early 
1982,  his  assessment  that  the  recovery 
was  unlikely  to  be  as  brisk  as  earlier 
forecaists  is  not  good  news. 

The  administration's  economic  recov- 
ery program  has  as  a  cornerstone  rapid 
economic  recovery.  We  have  been  told 
from  the  beginning  that  the  combina- 
tion of  spending  cuts  and  tax  cuts  would 
lead  to  the  kind  of  stimulating  economic 
activity  that  would  reduce  inflation  and 
be  the  base  of  economic  recovery. 

Now,  we  have  an  administration 
spokesman  telling  us  that  the  recovery 
will  not  be  as  bright  as  projections  had 
indicated. 

Savings  and  loan  institutions  are  in 
deep  financial  trouble  still,  and  we  in 
the  Congress  are  being  asked  to  consider 
further  measures  to  keep  this  important 
segment  o!  our  financial  structure  afloat. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Paul  Volcker, 
continues  to  say  that  the  Fed's  prescrip- 
tion for  success  is  more  of  the  same  tight 
money  policy  which  they  have  pursued 
since  last  year. 

If  there  is  one  bright  note  on  the  eco- 
nomic horizon,  it  is  that  the  prime  rate 
has  been  reduced  to  17 '2  percent  by  the 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  of  Chicago,  the  Nation's 
seventh  largest  bank,  and  predictions  are 
that  other  financial  institutions  will  fol- 
low and  that  further  reductions  in.  the 
prime  may  be  expected. 

But.  over  all.  the  economic  news  is 
not  pleasant.  The  Chrysler  Corp.  third 
ruarter  loss  was  set  at  $149.3  million. 
The  loss  is  blamed  on  high  interest  rates 
zuA  generally  poor  economic  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  we  have  de- 
cided the  AWACS  issue,  we  must  again 
turn  our  attention  to  its  previous  focus — 
the  economic  health  of  our  country. 

In  that  regard,  I  compliment  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  Senator  Byrd,  for 
his  appointment  of  a  task  force  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  high  interest  rates. 
I  am  rroud  to  serve  as  a  member  of  that 
task  force  and  I  express  the  hope  that  its 
deliberations  can  lead  to  some  construc- 
t  ve  suggestions  on  how  to  reduce  inter- 
est rates  that  can  best  be  described  as 
confiscatory. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  undertake 


the  same  kind  of  review  and  employ  the 
tools  at  their  command  to  achieve  the 
same  goal.  Victories  for  the  President  in 
the  foreign  policy  area  will  ring  hollow 
if  his  domestic  initiatives  are  undercut 
ty  inattention  to  the  threat  posed  by 
high  interest  rates.* 


OIL  POWER 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  an  edi- 
torial this  morning  the  Washington  Post 
calls  on  the  United  States  to  stop  sub- 
sidizing Libyan  terrorism  by  eliminating 
all  imports  of  Libyan  oil.  The  editorial 
points  out  that  Libya  continues  to  be  a 
major  threat  to  the  stability  and  peace 
of  its  region  because  of  the  enormous  oil 
revenues  that  it  commands.  The  pur- 
chase of  N.gerian  oil  would  be  a  much 
better  alternative. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  all  further  imports  of 
L.byan  oil.  Although  the  Senate  nar- 
rowly defeated  my  amendment,  sooner 
or  later  our  Government  Will  have  to 
confront  the  fimdamentally  moral  issue 
of  continued  financing  of  Qadhafl's  ter- 
rorism. I  intend  to  offer  the  amendment 
again  at  the  appropriate  time.  The  Post 
editorial  firmly  supports  the  need  for 
this  measure.  I  ask  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  consider  the  argu- 
ments for  endjig  U.S.  purchases  of 
Libyan  oil. 

The  editorial  follows: 

On.    POWEB 

OPEC's  agreement  on  oil  prices  represents 
the  success  of  a  strategy  that  Saudi  Arabia 
has  been  pursuing  implacably  for  nearly 
three  years.  It  has  been  an  awesome  demon- 
stration of  economic  power.  Now  the  question 
is  what  the  Saudis  will  choose  to  do  next. 

The  struggle  within  OPEC  has  been  be- 
tween the  Saudis  and  a  group  of  govern- 
ments— Iran  and  the  Africans — who  were  the 
leaders  in  the  push  for  larger  and  faster  oil 
price  Increases.  To  force  the  hlgh-prlcers  to 
conform  to  Saudi  price  policy,  the  Saudis 
have  been  selling  their  oil  a  little  below  other 
countries',  and  they  have  produced  a  little 
more  of  it  than  customers  wanted.  They  have 
drowned  their  competitors  in  Saudi  oil. 

That's  what  created  the  present  slight  sur- 
plus of  oil  on  world  markets — the  alleged 
glut.  Although  that  glut  is  genuine,  the  thing 
to  remember  is  that  the  Saudis  alone  created 
it,  and  they  can  eliminate  it  whenever  they 
please.  The  Saudis  have  hinted  that,  after 
imposing  a  unified  OPEC  price,  they  would 
take  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  prices 
don't  decline  further.  That  means  a  little 
tightening  to  end  the  present  downward 
trend.  Do  they  mean  to  maintain  the  price 
in  dollars?  Or  will  they  maintain  it  In  real 
terms — that  is,  dollars  adjusted  for  Inflation? 
IXtn't  count  on  the  market's  staying  soft 
much  longer. 

But  the  Saudis'  exercise  of  oil  power  has 
implications  beyond  pricing.  It  has  created  an 
interesting  opportunity  for  them,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  and  the  Euro- 
pean governments,  to  deal  with  Libya.  Now 
is  the  time  for  the  United  States  to  pull  all 
American  citizens  out  of  Libya  and,  with  the 
Europeans,  stop  buying  Libya's  oU.  There 
will  be  no  oil  shortage. 

Nigeria  was  one  of  the  high  prlcers  and.  be- 
cause of  it,  has  lost  most  of  its  customers. 
Prom  last  December  to  August,  its  production 
fell  by  two-thirds.  If  Libya's  present  custo- 
mers swung  to  Nigeria,  the  Nigerians  could 
supply  them  immediately  with  plenty  of  ca- 
pacity to  spare.  Nigeria  is  a  democracy,  with 
a  large  population  and  urgent  needs  for  de- 
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velopment  capital.  Unlike  Libya,  Nigeria  does 
not  use  its  oil  revenues  to  rua  assassination 
squads,  or  to  Invade  its  weaker  neighbors,  or 
to  instigate  subversion  In  other  countries. 

With  the  AWACS  vote,  the  Senate  sup- 
ported President  Reagan  in  a  policy  of — 
everyone  hopes — working  with  Saudi  Arabia 
toward  greater  stabiUty  and  peace  In  that  re- 
gion. Lloya  is  a  ma, or  ihreai.  to  tliat,  stability 
and  peace  because  of  the  enormous  oil  reve- 
nues that  It  commands.  The  United  States 
and  Saudi  Arabia  are  now  in  a  position,  with 
a  little  European  assistance,  to  turn  oS  the 
Libyans'  oil  money,  o 


A    NEW    STRATEGY    FOR    RETIRE- 
MENT POLICY 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  coming 
months  we  will  be  searching  for  solutions 
to  the  shortrun  and  longrim  financial 
problems  of  the  social  security  system. 
Our  goal  is  to  provide  a  decent  standard 
of  retirement  living  for  American  work- 
ers Without  diminishing  the  overall  per- 
formance of  our  economy.  Achieving  this 
requires  that  we  look  beyond  social  secu- 
rity and  consider  the  whole  range  of  pub- 
lic and  private  pension  and  retirement 
programs  that  have  been  established  in 
the  last  45  years. 

In  a  recently  released  study,  "A  New 
Strategy  for  Retirement  Policy,"  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development 
has  put  forth  a  thoughtful,  farsighted 
set  of  proposals.  While  I  do  not  fully 
agree  with  all  of  their  recommendations, 
I  commend  this  study  to  my  colleagues 
for  its  careful  considerations  of  these 
difficult  issues. 

I  ask  that  a  summary  of  the  report 
from  the  October  1981  issue  of  Financier 
magazine  be  read  into  the  Record. 

The  summary  follows: 

A  New  Strategy  for  Retirement  Policy 
(By  Research  and  Policy  Committee,  CED) 

Over  the  last  45  years,  the  US  has  built  a 
huge  and  diversified  as-ortment  of  pension 
and  retirement  programs  designed  to  provide 
a  decent  standard  of  retirement  living  for  US 
workers  and  their  dependents,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Retirement  Policy  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development  afOrmed. 

But  It  found  that  efforts  to  attain  this  goal 
have  too  often  been  uncoordinated  and 
shortsighted  and  have  failed  to  recognize 
that  changes  in  some  retirement  programs 
affect  the  growth  of  personal  saving  as  a 
source  of  retirement  income,  as  well  as  the 
overall  performance  of  the  economy. 

Consequently,  unless  changes  are  made, 
this  nation  faces  a  future  In  which  the  cu- 
mulative effects  of  all  these  decisions  could 
prove  disastrous,  it  warned. 

Yet  with  the  proner  changes,  the  Subcom- 
mittee declared,  the  US  can  e'-olve  retirement 
policies  that  society  can  afford,  that  satl^fv 
the  diverse  needs  of  the  elde'-ly.  an1  that 
support  a  healthy  and  ex"andlng  economy. 

An  edited  version  of  the  Introduction  and 
Summary  of  the  Renort  follows: 

Progress  In  extendlns  ret!re'n'»nt  bene^+s 
has  been  substantial.  Throughout  the  '603 
and  "705.  the  proportion  of  the  eldertv  living 
In  poverty,  as  measured  by  cash  Income,  de- 
clined from  about  3''  percent  to  14  percent, 
which  Is  only  slightly  hleher  than  the  per- 
centage for  the  entire  population. 

Improvement  In  the  Income  security  of 
the  elderly  has  resulted  from  the  rapid  eco- 
nomic ^ro-ith  that  crr-urred  rt'-r'n'  ths  'B"s, 
the  expansion  of  private  pensions,  and  the 
growth  of  Federal  expenditure  programs  for 
the  elderly,  Includln'?  hl?h»r  Social  Security 
benefits  and  the  expansion  of  In-klnd  bene- 
fits such  as  Medicare  and  food  stamps.  In 


fact,  when  In-klnd  benefits  are  included  in 
their  income,  poverty  among  the  elderly  faUs 
below  the  Incidence  for  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

But  If  public  and  private  retirement  sys- 
tems continue  to  promise  more  improve- 
ments, especially  in  benefits  during  periods 
of  economic  slowdown,  there  Is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  neither  Qovemment  nor 
business  will  be  able  to  ensure  that  these 
new  obligations  will  be  met. 

By  late  1982,  low  productivity,  persistent 
unemployment,  and  high  Inflation  wlU  cause 
a  financing  crisis  for  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem, which  will  have  insufficient  funde  to 
meet  mandated  retirement  benefits.  Con- 
gress can  be  expected  to  take  action  to  solve 
the  immediate  financing  problem,  but  such 
a  solution  would  only  be  temporary. 

Demographic  projections  Indicate  that  by 
the  early  part  of  the  next  century,  almost 
one  In  five  Americans  will  be  over  66  years 
of  age,  compared  with  one  In  ten  in  the  mld- 
'60s,  when  Government  programs  for  the  el- 
derly were  expanded. 

DISASTER  ON  THE  WAT 

These  basic  trends  suggest  that  a  retire- 
ment disaster  is  on  the  way  early  in  the  21st 
century.  Action  Is  needed  now  to  avert  it  be- 
cause Social  Security  Is  widely  regarded  as  a 
long-term  commitment  that  cannot  easily 
be  changed. 

Social  Security  Is  not  the  only  part  of  the 
retirement  system  that  Is  In  trouble.  Em- 
ployer pensions  plans  for  Federal  employees 
have  extremely  large  unfunded  liabilities, 
and  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Budget  of  meet- 
ing benefit  payments  is  exceptionally  high 
given  ths  relatively  small  number  of  workers 
covered  by  these  plans.  The  finances  of  state 
and  local  governments  are  being  strained  by 
the  rapidly  Increasing  share  of  expenditures 
they  must  allocate  to  pension  fund  pay- 
ments. 

In  contrast,  the  vast  majority  of  private 
p-rs!on  D^ins  will  generally  have  less  diffi- 
culty meeting  their  obligations  to  future  re- 
tirees because  larger  portions  of  their  lia- 
bilities are  funded. 

In  the  past  decade,  policy  makers  in  Con- 
gress and  successive  Administrations  and  at 
the  state  and  local  government  levels  have 
fM'pd  ro  '•e'ognlze  the  full  implications  of 
their  policies  concerning  retirement  income 
for  the  elderly. 

Public  policy  for  retirement  cannot  be  de- 
velooed  In  a  vacuum;  rather,  it  must  t)e 
made  In  the  context  of  all  -rograms  affecting 
retirement  Income,  with  full  recognition  of 
the  need  for  a  growing  role  for  private  pen- 
sions and  personal  savings. 

In  the  private  sector,  business  executives, 
labor  leaders,  and  various  Interest  groups 
have  some'-imes  failed  to  understand  the  po- 
tential Impact  of  their  retirement  policy  de- 
cisions on  the  future  employment  of  work- 
ers, as  well  88  on  the  economic  health  of  their 
peirtlcular  industries  and  the  overall  econ- 
omy. 

We  believe  that  unless  ba«lc  changes  are 
begun  now  In  the  way  this  nation  views  re- 
tirement Income  and  In  the  public  and  pri- 
vate s--'ems  t"--^*  :)ro-i:'e  it.  fut-re  worMng 
generations  will  "bear  impossible  fundltg 
burdens,  and  future  retirees  will  face  inse- 
curity and  hardship. 

POSITIVE  FORCE  FOR  GROWTH 

But  we  also  be!iev3  that  if  the  role  of 
prtvate-emp'.oyer  pensions  and  personal  sav- 
ing is  expanded,  this  nation  can  develop  a 
rertlr?ment  svs'em  tha*.  not  onlv  cares  ade- 
ru'.^elT  for  Its  retirees,  but  also  can  be  a 
positive  force  for  nonlnflatlonary  economic 
growth. 

During  the  last  40  years,  this  nation  has 
made  a  commitment  to  bringing  America 
from  a  countrv  that  provided  little  protec- 
tion for  Its  elderly  to  one  that  provides  a 
wide  variety  of  both  public  and  private  forma 
of  assistance. 


Until  now.  Social  Security  has  generally 
been  able  to  adjust  to  changing  social  and 
economic  conditions.  Congress  was  able  to 
Increase  Social  Security  benefits  by  gradu- 
ally raising  taxes  over  a  period  of  economic 
growth  and  by  bringing  into  the  system 
workers  previously  excluded. 

But  if  the  Mst  Oi.  retirement  programs  con- 
tinues to  escalate  at  the  present  rate,  there 
will  be  serious  economic  consequences  for 
most  groups  in  society.  Between  1950  and 
1977,  private  and  public  contributions  (in- 
cluding Social  Security  costs)  to  retirement 
income  programs  increased  from  2.3  percent 
of  GNP  to  8.2  percent;  with  additional  sched- 
uled Increases  in  Social  Security  taxes.  thi« 
percentage  will  rise  even  higher. 

ihe  future  ooligations  of  private  pension 
plans  are  not  a  burden  on  future  generations 
when  the  plans  are  fully  funded.  In  con- 
trast, the  growth  of  Social  Security  is  un- 
funded, and  future  obligations  depend  on 
contrioutiona  from  future  generations  of 
workers. 

MOKE   EQITITABlf   BALANCE 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  this  nation  will 
deUberately  choose  to  place  such  a  burden 
on  future  generations  or  that  future  gen- 
erations wlU,  in  fact,  stand  for  it.  There 
must  be  a  more  equitable  balance  between 
the  benefits  from  retirement  poUcies  and  the 
responsibility  for  providing  these  benefits. 

What  is  needed  Is  a  comprehensive  exam- 
ination of  aU  US  retirement  programs,  as 
well  as  the  role  of  private  saving,  in  Ught  of 
long-term  social,  demographic,  and  economic 
trends.  Many  of  the  problems  of  retirement 
programs  are  the  result  of  a  number  of  well- 
intentioned  pension  and  benefit  actions 
aimed  at  immediate  needs  and  desires  with- 
out corresponding  attention  to  costs  and 
long-term  consequences.  This  has  been  espe- 
cially true  of  policies  affecting  Social  Secu- 
rity and  public-employer  pension  plans. 

Public-policy  makers  should  first  recog- 
nize that  retirement  policies  have  significant 
Implications  for  such  problems  as  infiation, 
unemployment,  lagging  productivity,  and 
reduced  competitiveness. 

Moreover,  the  vast  amounts  of  money  re- 
qiiired  to  finance  public  pension  payments 
have,  on  balance,  inhibited  capital  forma- 
tion, thereby  reducing  investment  In  the  pro- 
ductive base  of  the  economy. 

Once  the  economic  impact  of  retirement 
policies  is  fully  understood,  the  nation  can 
take  steps  to  restore  a  reasonable  balance 
between  pension  benefits  and  other  economic 
needs. 

OPPORTUNITY  AND  RESPONSIBIUTT 

The  goal  of  the  new  strategy  shotild  be 
the  forging  of  policies  that  will  assure  a 
minimum  level  of  retirement  Income  for  all 
workers  and  their  families  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  an  environment  In  which  in- 
dlvid'Jals,  both  workers  and  employers,  have 
the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility  to 
meet  their  own  retirement  income  goals 
abo-e  this  minimum  level  of  Income. 

The  pr!ma-y  goal  that  we  are  recommend- 
In?  In  this  Policy  Statement  will  not  be  easily 
s.-hle-p'l.  TTie  enactment  of  general  policies 
that  will  promote  a  healthy,  growing,  pro- 
ductive, and  nonlnfl?itlonary  economy  are 
prerequisites  for  achieving  this  goal. 

Til  e  US  must  break  the  current  vicious 
circle  of  low  saving,  low  prodtJCtlvity.  and 
hl'jh  Inaatlon.  No  specific  reforms  will  suc- 
ceed In  solvlne  the  retirement  pro'ilem  with- 
out a  more  effective  overall  national  com- 
mitment to  greater  productivity.  Increased 
savin?,  and  nonlnfiatlonary  economic 
growth.  Onlv  a  growing  economy  can  allow 
the  nation  to  Increase  real  benefits  for  re- 
tired workers  and  correct  the  Ineoulties  and 
Inadequacies  In  retirement  policies. 

We  recomjnend  the  development  of  a 
broad-baced.  diversified  retirement  system, 
supported  by  a  healthy  economy  and.  In 
turn,  supporting  the  productive  growth  of 
that  economy. 
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Income  following  retirement  at  the  normal 
age. 

(7)  Federal  workers  and  other  noncovered 
workers  should  be  brought  Into  the  Social 
Security  system.  As  a  compromise.  If  neces- 
sary, at  least  all  new  Government  employees 
should  be  brought  Into  the  Social  Security 
system  beginning  now. 

IMPBOVEO   EMFLOTEH   PENSIONS 

Employer  pensions  can  be  Improved  and 
their  coverage  expanded  through  a  number 
of  tax  and  regulatory  actions. 

(1)  A  Oovernment  mandate  for  private- 
employer  pensions  Is  neither  necessary  nor 
feasible.  Nevertheless,  changes  in  the  tax 
law  would  make  It  more  attractive  for  more 
employers  to  establish  pension  plans. 

(2)  Employee  contributions  to  both  pri- 
vate and  Government  pension  plans  should 
be  tax-deductible,  and  pension  benefits 
should  be  included  In  taxable  Income  when 
received.  This  will  encourage  the  growth  of 
employer  pension  plans  in  all  industries, 
thereby  enlarging  this  channel  for  saving 
and  Investment. 

(3)  Employers  should  have  maximum 
flexibility  In  setting  their  own  pension  and 
retirement  policies.  They  should  be  able  to 
raise,  gradually  and  voluntarily,  the  normal 
retirement  ages  In  their  pension  plans,  con- 
sistent with  whatever  changes  are  made  In 
the  Social  Security  retirement  age.  This  and 
the  preceding  proposal  will  encourage  more 
workers  and  employers  to  contribute  to  em- 
ployer pension  plans  that  can  be  tailored  to 
the  specific  needs  of  their  Industrial  and 
occupational  structures. 

(4)  To  encourage  greater  portability  of 
vested  pension  benefits,  an  employee  leaving 
an  employer  Is  now  allowed  to  continue  in 
that  employer's  plan  and  ultimately  to  re- 
ceive retirement  benefits  from  It.  As  an  al- 
ternative, the  employer  could  be  permitted 
to  offer  the  employee  leaving  the  pension 
plan  the  option  of  transferring  vested  oene- 
flts  Into  an  Individual  Retirement  Account 
of  life  Insurance  annuity.  This  may  be  an 
especially  attractive  option  when  the  pen- 
sion plan  Is  fully  funded.  Where  the  plan  is 
not  fully  funded,  a  difficult  problem  exists 
with  respect  to  providing  equal  treatment 
for  those  leaving  and  those  remaining  In  the 
plan.  All  cash  withdrawals  of  over  $500 
should  be  forbidden. 

(6)  The  Federal  Government  should  take 
action  to  require  all  public-employer  pen- 
sion plans  to  accurately  report  their  un- 
funded liabilities,  as  well  as  their  normal 
total  annual  cost,  to  the  general  public  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  Financial  Account- 
ing Standards  Board's  requirement  that 
prl  ate-'>mn!over  plans  accurately  report 
unfunded  llabUltlea. 

CXPANDEO    PEKSONAL   SAVINGS 

Personal  savings  as  a  source  of  retirement 
Income  have  been  greatly  neglected.  In  fact, 
a  number  of  public  policies  have  actually 
discouraged  saving  and  Investment. 

(1)  The  current  maximum  annual  tax- 
deductible  contributions  permitted  under 
personal  retirement  plans  (Keo^h  Plans  and 
IRAs)   should  be  raised  substantially. 

(2)  The  recently  enacted  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  contains  saving  provisions 
that  are  similar  to  this  Committee's  recom- 
mendations for  expanding  the  role  of  per- 
sonal savings  as  a  source  of  retirement  In- 
come. We  therefore  endorse  this  legislation 
and  urge  that  on  the  basis  of  experience, 
the  additional  personal  saving  Incentives 
that  we  recommend  be  considered  in  the 
future. 

(3)  The  appropriate  goal  for  the  com- 
bined total  of  tax-deductible  annual  contri- 
butions Into  all  such  individual  and  cor- 
porate retirement  plans  on  behalf  of  any 
one  individual  should  ultimately  move 
much  closer  to  the  maximum  currently  al- 
lowed for  a  person  under  a  corporate  pen- 


sion plan.  We  recognize  that  these  liberal- 
ized limits  win  have  to  be  phased  in  gradu- 
ally in  order  to  allow  future  changes  in  them 
to  take  account  of  saver  response  and  of 
their  effect  on  federal  tax  revenues.  As  an 
interim  goal,  IRA  and  Keogh  llmlu  could 
be  raised  to  the  level  to  which  they  would 
have  risen  if  they  had  been  adjusted  in  the 
same  way  that  deflned-contrlbutlon  pen- 
sion plan  levels  have  been  adjusted  under 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974.  In  the  future,  such  flexible  ad- 
justment of  maximum  contribution  levels 
should  be  applied  to  IRAs  and  Keoghs  as  well 
as  to  corporate  deflned-contrlbutlon  plans. 

(4)  Businesses  that  already  have  pension 
plans  should  be  encouraged  to  Integrate 
some  measure  of  Individual  saving  into  their 
benefit  packages  voluntarily  through  such 
measures  as  matching  thrift  programs,  profit 
sharing,  and  voluntary  employee  contribu- 
tions. 

cReAm  WORK  oPPORTUNfi'iea 

Suitable  employment  opportunities  for 
canable  elderly  individuals  are  needed  if  the 
maximum  advantages  of  the  hlgher-retire- 
ment-aee  provisions  are  to  be  realized. 
Changes  in  Job  design  and  w?rk  schedules 
will  be  needed  to  take  into  account  the  ca- 
pabilities and  Interests  of  older  workers.  Pub- 
lic policy  should  remove  any  existing  regula- 
t'ons  and  labor  market  praetlcps  that  In- 
hibit flexibility  in  work  arrangements  for 
older  workers. 

Even  a  work-re'ated  retirement  system  as 
com'^rehenslve  as  the  one  we  are  recommend- 
ing may  not  succeed  in  coping  with  the  re- 
tirprr-ont  Incomc  needs  of  b"  rltl-ens  For  a 
variety  of  reasons,  some  elderly  individuals 
will  probably  continue  to  receive  Inadequate 
income.  The  most  effective  wav  to  assist  this 
small  nro^ortlrn  of  the  elderly  Is  to  relv  on 
a  supplemental  system  of  targeted  welfare- 
type  payments,  rather  thsn  to  enrich  Social 
Security  heneflts  for  evervone. 

Our  comnrehensl"e  recommendations  for 
strengthening  the  US  retirement  system  will 
produce  at'dltlonal  savings  that  can  finance 
Increased  Investment  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment. In  this  way.  pension  plans  and  per- 
sonal savings  will  make  an  Increased  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  growth  t>>at  is 
essential  to  a  sound  retirement  system  in 
the  future. • 


BRING  BACK  THE  DRAFT 

o  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
t'nTH'"^h'"i  colleague.  Sena'or  Bent-^en. 
has  written  an  article  entitled,  "Bring 
Back  the  Draft."  which  appeared  in  the 
faU  1981  issue  of  International  Security 
Review. 

Senator  Bentsen  has  thoroughly  and 
insightfully  analyzed  some  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  currently  facing  the 
All-Vo'unteer  Force.  His  arguments  are 
well-documented  and  persuasive,  and  I 
share  h's  conclusions  that  the  AVF  has 
failed  and  that  we  must  seek  alternatives 
for  meeting  our  military  manpower  re- 
qu'rements. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Bentsen  has 
long  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  a 
strong  national  defense,  and  his  article 
makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
thorough  national  debate  that  is  needed 
if  we  are  to  reach  a  consensus  on  the 
solutions  to  our  critical  manpower  prob- 
lems. I  encourage  each  of  my  colleagues 
to  take  the  time  to  study  this  article  and 
give  careful  con'^lderation  to  the  solu- 
tions offered  by  Senator  Bentsen. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
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Bring  Back  "rRB  Dratt 
(By  Senator  Llotd  M.  Bbntstn,  Jr.) 
Over  the  next  five  years,  the  United  States 
may  well  spend  $1.5  trillion  on  national 
defense.'  To  no  small  degree,  that  figure  re- 
flects past  neglect  of  lu  armed  forces.  It  re- 
veals a  now  critical  need  to  modernize  weap- 
ons and  to  Improve  overall  defense  posture 
In  light  of  the  massive  Soviet  miUtary  threat 
to  this  nation. 

Although  the  majority  of  Americans 
clearly  endorses  an  increase  In  their  invest- 
ment In  national  security,  the  amount  of 
money  the  government  is  proposing  to  spend 
provides  a  very  convenient  target  of  attack 
for  those  who  do  not  see  national  survival  in 
Jeopardy  and  who  believe  the  US.  should  be 
spending  still  more  on  welfare  services. 

The  Congress  has  expressed  Its  Judgment 
by  voting  to  increase  the  Fiscal  Year  1981 
Defense  budget  by  $26  billion.  The  Congress 
anticipates  and  wlU  undoubtedly  approve  a 
still  higher  Defense  budget  for  FY82.  Most 
of  the  money  In  these  budgets  will  be  allo- 
cated to  weapons — a  new  heavy  bomber.  150 
new  ships  for  the  Navy,  an  M-X  mL^lle. 
tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers,  and  those 
expendable  supplies  most  rapidly  used  up  In 
today's  high -attrition  warfare.  My  concern 
Is  that  in  focusln?*on  new  weapons — as 
needed  as  they  may  be— we  may  overlook  the 
most  important  element  in  our  defense 
establishment:  people. 

General  George  Patton  once  commented: 
"Wars  may  be  fought  with  weapons,  but  they 
are  won  by  men."  Right  now.  the  US.  has 
manpower  problems  as  severe  as  Its  weapons 
problems,  ouite  possibly  more  severe.  It 
simply  does  not  make  sense  to  have  an 
abundance  of  weapons  and  a  shortage  Oi 
people,  or  to  have  high-performance  weapons 
and  low-performance  people. 

For  the  nast  eight  vears  America  has  strug- 
gled to  b\illd  a  credible  defense  founded  on 
an  all  volunteer  force  (A'TF).  By  virtually 
every  account  the  experiment  has  been  a  dis- 
mal failure  and  stands  as  the  weakest  link 
in  the  US.  chain  of  defense. 

The  all  volunteer  force,  acttially  a  thinly 
dlsgiJlsed  form  of  economic  conscrln^lon.  Is 
one  more  unfortunate  legacy  of  Vietnam. 
Middle  and  upper  class  Americans,  repelled 
by  a  protracted  war  they  did  not  wish  their 
SOILS  to  fight  In  and  appalled  by  a  draft 
riddled  with  deferments  and  inequities, 
found  the  AVF  an  equitable  and  attractive 
option  to  compulsory  military  service.  After 
the  trauma  and  alienation  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  the  concept  of  an  army  serving  volun- 
tarily and  enticed  by  comparable  pay  and 
free  market  Incentives,  bad  broad  political 
appeal.  When  President  Nixon  accepted  the 
recommendations  of  the  Gates  Commission 
and  proposed  an  end  to  the  draft  and  the 
creation  of  an  all  volunteer  force  In  1973, 
the  proposal  won  overwhelming  approval 
In  the  Congress.  I  was  among  those  who 
voted  for  It. 

Experience  since  1973  has  demonstrated 
conclusively,  however,  that  the  decision  to 
abolish  the  draft  end  go  with  a  corporate 
military  was  a  dantero'-s  mls*ake  that  places 
U.S.  security  In  real  Jeopardy.  Despite  the 
accumulation  of  evidence  to  document  the 
shortcomings  of  the  AVF  the  public  and  the 
ofBclnls  who  shape  defense  policies  have  Ig- 
nored America's  urgent  military  manpower 
problems.  Jt  might  seem  to  be  that  a  return 
to  the  draft  Is  politically  unacceptable.  To 
this  argument  I  would  respond  that  a  con- 
tinued reliance  on  the  AVF  la  militarily  un- 
acceptable and  morally  reprehensible. 

Most  critics  of  the  AVF  have  tended  to 
focus  on  the  bread  Issues  of  "quantity  and 
quality  "  suggesting  that  the  U.S.  Is  not  re- 
cruiting enough  people,  pointing  out  serious 
problem-^  In  the  reserves,  and  making  the 
case  that  the  caliber  of  these  recruited  has 

^Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


been  declining.  These  conunents  deserve 
careful  analysis.  However,  they  constitute 
only  one  part  of  the  case  agaaist  the  AVF. 

Theoretically,  the  AVF  was  structujred  to 
enable  the  U.S.  to  fight  a  war  in  Europe 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact;  it  was  carefully  buttressed  by  a  reverse 
system  that  would  hopefully  suffice  until  a 
wartime  draft  could  produce  large  numbers 
of  trained  men.  That  the  s.siem.  as  curreuily 
conceived,  wUl  not  work  as  intended  or  ful- 
fiU  even  the  limited  objectives  set  for  It, 
Is  evident  from  the  statement  of  General 
Bernard  Rogers,  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Europe:  "If  the  United  States  had  to  go 
to  i>ar  today  in  Europe,  the  Army  would  run 
out  of  trained  infantrymen,  artUlerymen, 
tankers,  and  combat  medics  before  the  draft 
would  take  o\er.  That  is  a  hell  of  a  position 
for  the  greatest  country  in  the  world."  -  Gen- 
eral Rogers'  comments  highlight  one  of  the 
AVF'i  main  shortcomings — iu  lack  of  flexi- 
bility With  the  AVF  the  United  States  has  a 
static,  narrowly-targeted  manpower  system 
that  h&s  "iintiTifci  capacity  for  real  growth. 
Assumptions  made  In  1973  are  being  usea  to 
deal  with  the  complex  and  diffuse  world  sit- 
uation of  the  1980's. 

Even  If  the  U.3.  were  to  conclude  the  hvr 
might  be  minimally  acceptable  in  the  event 
of  a  classic  E^rope&n  w;;r,  the  system  was  cer- 
tainly not  designed  with  the  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Force  in  mind;  it  did  not  foresee  the 
curr.n:,  unjeiiJed  siuiatloa  la  vhe  Cartobian 
and  Central  America;  It  did  not  plan  for  the 
quantum  Jump  in  the  complexity  ani  soph- 
istication of  weapon  systems:  it  did  not  taks 
account  of  the  emerging  strategic  importanee 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean:  and 
the  AVF  did  not  envision  the  vast  and  dra- 
matic buildup  of  U.S.  naval  po«er. 

During  the  era  of  the  avt  the  size  of  the 
VS.  military  force  has  actually  dscreased  by 
about  nine  percent.^  The  services  have  re- 
cently trumpeted  their  success  (abetted  no 
doubt  by  depr->.s3ed  economic  conditions)  In 
meeting  numerical  recruiting  goals  In  FY80 
for  the  first  time  In  four  yeirs.  Unanswered, 
however.  Is  the  question  of  how  those  goals 
viere  established  In  the  first  place.  Why  has 
the  authorize!  strength  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices been  reduced  from  2.33  million  In  FT 
73  to  2.065  mllUon  in  FY81? 

In  the  absence  of  any  convincing  explana- 
tion for  this  gradual  but  steady  reduction, 
one  is  tempted  to  wonder  about  the  extent 
to  which  authorized  strength  levels  have  be- 
co:ne  a  funstlon  of  the  military's  ability  to 
recruit.  While  the  US.  may  be  able  to  get 
along  at  current  force  levels  for  some  time 
with  the  AVF,  there  Is  certainly  no  evidence 
to  surgest  that  It  could  Increese  substantially 
the  size  of  Its  nuUtary  forces  within  the  con- 
straints of  the  present  system.*  In  fact, 
demographics  will  be  working  against  the 
AVP  for  the  rest  of  this  century.  As  The  New 
YorS  Times  has  pointed  out.  "The  Vey  to 
recruiting  is  the  pool  of  yovng  men  turning 
18  years  old.  whirrh  numbers  2.1  million  thl? 
year  (1980)  but  will  slide  down  to  1.8  mUllon 
in  1935  and  continue  down  to  a  low  of  1.6 
million  in  19?5.  Of  that  group  abo-.it  25  per- 
cent will  be  unavailable  because  they  cannot 
oass  the  screening  to  ent«r  the  mUltary  serv- 
ices. Of  the  remalnlne  75  percent,  about  half 
win  go  to  college  without  consIderln<j  mili- 
tary service."  =  According  to  these  figures, 
recruiters  for  the  avf  will  have  to  meet  their 
D'-otas  fro'n  a  total  available  ponulatlon  of 
oniv  670,000  qualified  18  year  old  males  In 
1985. 

At  a  time  when  the  Rea?an  Administration 
Is  apparently  considering  brin^ine  another 
ouarter  of  a  million  recri'lto  Into  the  armed 
forces."  one  m"st  question  whether  the  avf 
can  attraet  such  num'iers  without  a  dra- 
matic Increase  In  the  inducements  It  can 
o"er  and  the  cost  of  such  ln"entlves.  Or 
will  the  a-t,  destjerate  for  new  recruits,  be- 
come a  Job  corps  with  tanks  and  accept  even 


lower  standards  for  recruitment  ••  it  i 
bles  to  meet  higher  quotas? 

In  the  absence  of  the  draft,  the  U.S.  is  al- 
most totally  lacking  in  fiexlblllty  for  meet- 
ing military  manpower  needs.  While  the 
nature,  origins,  and  dimensions  of  the  threat 
to  U.S.  security  has  changed  dramatically 
over  tho  pa«t  eight  years,  the  VS.  is  at- 
.zzTjp  Ing  lo  respond  to  thit  threat  with  a 
rigid  AVF  rvstem  embrac?d  at  the  height  of 
its  disillusionment  with  Vietnam  and  weari- 
ness with  the  draft.  The  AVF,  unre^>onslve 
to  changing  manpower  needs,  may  further 
diminish  America's  ability  to  defend  Itself 
by  debasing  traditional  military  values.  Ttit 
quaUty  of  recruits  is  reduced  by  the  very 
nature  of  an  AVF  which  lures  individuals 
with  the  promise  of  training  for  clvlUan  life 
and  attempts  to  keep  them  by  providing  as 
many  amenities  as  possible  during  the  term 
of  service. 

Less  rigorous  training,  with  less  emphasis 
on  discipline  and  submission,  produces  an 
army  leas  prepared  to  react  automatically 
when  under  fire.  Loyalty  to  the  gro>up,  or 
p'.itoon.  Is  difficult  to  forge  when  the  mod- 
em-day soldier  works  on  base  by  day  and 
then  goes  home  each  night  to  his  family. 
As  for  pride.  If  the  major  reason  for  a  per- 
son's enlisting  was  his  failure  to  find  gainful 
employment  elsewhere,  he  is  not  likely  tx> 
have  a  sense  of  self-worth.  These  observa- 
tions are  difficult  to  sustain  with  empiriccJ 
evidence,  but  an  army  from  which  recruits 
can  resign  (and  some  40  percent  fall  to  com- 
plete their  first  enlistment).  Is  not  likely  to 
foster  tte  quaUtles  that  lead  to  successful 
military  performance  under  fire. 

Another  serious  problem  with  the  AVF, 
one  that  can  be  documented  with  statistics, 
is  that  the  United  States  la  now  protected 
by  a  military  force  ethnlcaUy/economlcaUy. 
and  educationally  atypical  of  the  nation  it 
defends.  Blacks,  for  example,  make  up  about 
15  percent  of  the  U.S.  youth  population,  but 
In  the  first  half  of  FY80  they  accounted  for 
21  percent  of  AVF  enlistees  and  29  percent 
of  the  Army.  Comparatively.  In  1974  only 
10.7  percent  of  otir  armed  forces  was  black.' 
The  AVF  Is  Increasingly  staffed  by  rural 
whites  and  urban  blacks  and  browns  and 
black  Army  volunteers  today  are  generally 
better  educated  than  white  volunteers. 
Blacks  and  Hlspanics  together  account  for 
about  40  percent  of  Army  enlistments.  Dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  war  there  were  understand- 
able outcries  concerning  the  disproportion- 
ately high  number  of  black  casualties.  If 
the  United  Stales  were  to  become  involved 
In  another  war  today  under  the  current  com- 
position of  the  AVF,  minority  casualties 
would  come  in  at  staggering  levels.  At  least 
In  the  Initial  stages  of  the  fighting  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  classes  would  be  virtually  un- 
touched by  the  fighting. 

In  FY79  the  16  percent  of  American  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  under  $10,000  provided  34 
percent  of  all  DoD  volunteers,  and  43  per- 
cent of  the  Army  recruits.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, the  39  percent  of  the  families  with  in- 
comes of  over  $26,000  provided  only  17.5  per- 
cent of  all  recruits,  and  only  14  percent  of 
Army  volunteers."  During  the  same  year  the 
median  Inccwis  for  the  population  was  $21.- 
500,  while  the  median  Income  for  famUlee 
of  enlistees  was  $13.800.» 

:t  would  be  difficult  to  produce  more 
striking  evidence  in  support  of  the  conten- 
tion that  Main  Street  America  has  opted  out 
of  military  service.  We  have  become  a  so- 
ciety In  which  the  most  prosperous  and  edu- 
cated among  U3 — those  who  have  benefited 
most  from  our  freedams — are  apparently 
content  to  let  the  poorest  citizens  take  re- 
sponsibUlty  for  defending  the  nation.  That 
r,  an  unhealthy  situation  for  America.  The 
U.S.  r;treat  to  the  AVF  means  that  the  vast 
ma'o-lt  7  of  thc«e  who  will  rise  to  leadership 
positions  In  society — who  will  hold  public 
office,  teach  !n  colleges  and  high  schools, 
serve  In  government,  and  fill  the  corporate 
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have  virtually  no  expert- 
military. 
Ttho  fought  In  World  War  II.  my 
of  leellngs  and  experiences 
into  zjxy  .ucismsnt  I  most  make 
t  Ciuesuons  of  policy  and  na- 
ty.  Anyone  who  has  seen  combat 
t  of  tlie  military  has  a  special 
of  what  It  means  to  go  to  war 
mllUary  action  because  they 
^rlflced  In  the  cause  of  freedom 
That  sentiment  may  sound 
to  some,  but  for  mtlllcns  of 
It  constitutes  an  Important  and 
1  lond,   making    them   particularly 
American  freedoms  and  values 
their  lives  to  protect.  I  sincerely 
this   opportunity,   or   require- 
servlce    should    be    shouldered 
ill  elements  of  our  society.  In  the 
AVP  the  vast  majority  of  Amerl- 
no  ccncept  of  what  It  means  to 
ha\e  no  understanding  or  ap^re- 
thlngs  military,  and  the  nation 
reiult. 
been  a  great  deal  of  comment, 
controversy  recently  about  the 
education  cimcng  the  ell  volun- 
Is  part  of  the  e"ort  to  discourage 
.-n  E-ieeclas  recrul*ment  g:a!s  by 
iT.dards,  Coasress  has  — mandated 
3  of  education  In  AV?  recruits, 
mlllta-y  an  important  gauce  of 
3  a  high  school  dlr-loma.  Roljcrt 
;itant    Secretary   of    Dsfenre    for 
Re;e-ve    Affairs    End    Logistics, 
to  a  Hou~e  Subcommlttej  earlier 
hat  a  high  school  diploma  is  "a 
.tor  of  potential  to  adjust  to  the 
a  military  environment.  Cn  the 
p-^duate  hes  about  En  8:)  percent 
successfully  com.-yle'ins  a  three- 
>f  servlcs  whereas  a  ncngraduate 
El  63  portent  chance."  "> 

ar  canceotlcn  seems  to  be  that 
■;  a  hirt  prooortlon  of  h!?h  school 
"llils  Is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts, 
r.ices,    the    proportlcn    cf    hl;:'h 
uates  in  1980  was  only  three  p«r- 
thsn  In  1954."  One  no'aMe  ex- 
tbls  ru^e  Is  the  Army,  where  only 
of  fie  recr-ilts  In  1980  had  corn- 
school.  The  Navy  and   Marine 
r.  Increased  dramatically  their 
of  h'»h  school  graduates  between 
,980,  while  the  Air  Force  maln- 
tradltionalJy  h'gh  level  of  educa- 
recrults.    While   the    AVF   has 
'  e;y  7-eIl  In  attracting  hl^rn  school 
It  wculd  be  difficult  to  deny  that 
tase  of  individuals  with  average 
avera<7e  intellectual  ability  in  the 
has  declined  sharply  in  recent 
the  proportion  of  below  average 
rta';  Inc-oased  dramatically.  Tn  his 
the  AVP  in  the  Siring  1981  in- 
security  Rei'le':'.'.    ConTre^sman 
•ti  noted  t^'e  Army's  acite  embar- 
«rhen  recallbratlon  of  test  scores 
that  nearlv  half  of  its  :<>":9  re- 
'•Cate<?ory  "V"  in  mental  abllltv; 
were   drawn   from  the  lowest   30 
th"  noTjlatlon  ')«•  a  who'e. 

e   of   the   SSills   Cuaimcatlon 

been  iJ';ed  often,  but  It  beirs  re- 

se  It  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 

against  the  AVP:  the  ultimate 

any  m'litp.ry  forc»  is  that  it  is 

ufiorepa'-ed.   or  unwilling   to   Pght. 

Armv  tested  a'most  200.0^0  in- 

o  determine  If  th-^v  were  able  to 

1  heir   assigned    tas'^s.    The   results 

of  those  tested    49  ner'-ent 

manv  of  t*ie  391   skill  categories 

!  almost  universal.  Of  the  petro- 

sj>nnel  and  scout  heilcooter  reoalr- 

falled.  Of  the  artillery  crew- 

1  ercent  failed.  Of  the  tank  turret 

repairmen,  98   percent  failed. 
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as  did  90  percent  of  the  nuclesu'  weapons 
maintenance  specialists."  There  were  only 
three  skill  categories  in  which  all  those  tested 
managed  to  pass:  one  of  them  was  bassoon 
playing. 

E:;po3ure  to  college  has  become  almost  un- 
heard of  among  re::ruits  in  the  AVF.  In  the 
last  year  of  the  pre-Vletnam  draft,  17  per- 
cent of  all  draftees  and  14  percent  of  all  en- 
listees had  some  college  education.  Today 
only  three  percent  of  those  who  Join  the  AVP 
have  ever  been  to  coUege. 

Charges  that  the  AVF  relies  too  heavily  on 
the  undereducated  and  underprivileged 
would  be  less  valid  If  It  could  be  demon- 
strated that— despite  its  drawbacks — the  aU 
volunteer  force  is  a  first-class  fighting  ma- 
chine, highly  skilled  and  motivated,  an 
American  Janissary  Corps  capable  of  stand- 
ing 0.1  an  at;ack  until  mobilization  can 
ta«e  eSect.  Tr.e  evidence,  unfortunately,  does 
not  indicate  that  this  is  the  case.  The  U.S. 
ir.ay  spsnd  billicns  of  dollars  on  sophlstl- 
cate-i  military  equipment,  but  there  Is  little 
optimism  that  the  AVF  Is  capable  of  using 
it  ewBCtlvely. 

Thl3  general  Impression  of  an  undsrtrained 
and  generally  incompetent  AVF  is  rein- 
forced by  this  country's  lackluster  perform- 
ance in  KATO  competition."  Senator  Sam 
Nunn.  one  of  this  nation's  best  informed  and 
most  respected  e:;perts  on  military  manpow- 
er suggested:  "Our  military  conunanders 
both  in  NATO  and  Korea  have  testified  this 
year  11930]  on  the  record  before  the  Sub- 
conrunittee  on  Manpower  and  Personnel  that 
they  are  noticing  a  definite  inability  of  an 
increasing  number  of  their  people  to  retain 
their  training.  This  means  that  you  must 
retrain  often,  which  has  a  huge  impact  on 
costs  and  readiness.  We  are  losing  the  con- 
fidence of  our  allies.  Talk  to  some  West 
Germans  o.7  the  record  and  ask  them  what 
they  think  of  the  U.S.  abUlty  to  fight  a  war. 
It  is  very,  very  low."  " 

I  have  spo^:en  to  some  West  Germans  on 
this  very  subject,  including  Chancellor  Hel- 
mut Schmidt.  I  asked  the  Chancellor  whether 
West  Germany  was  prepared  to  meet  fully 
its  Increased  NATO  obligations.  After  reply- 
ing in  the  affirmative,  Chancellor  Schmidt 
noted  that  the  United  States  really  was  not 
sacrificing  in  the  cause  of  defense.  "If  you 
were  serious,"  he  said,  "you  would  have  a 
draft.  And  you  don't."  The  Chancellor,  of 
course,  was  perfectly  correct  on  factual 
grounds  and  did  not  have  to  stress  the  point 
that  the  young  men  of  Germany  (and  almost 
all  other  NATO  aliies)  are  subject  to  the 
draft.  His  comments,  hov?ever,  cuggest  the 
e.ntent  to  which  the  United  States,  without 
a  araft,  can  be  seen  even  by  good  friends 
as  "not  sacrificing"  for  defense,  which  gives 
U.S.  allies  a  ready-made  retort  when  they 
are  sometimes  less  than  anxious  to  make  the 
sacrif-ces  aslted  of  them. 

When  considering  the  relative  merits  of 
the  AVP  End  a  return  to  the  draft,  the  fact 
that  the  configuration  of  our  pre:ent  mili- 
tary manpower  system  places  about  one-half 
of  our  combat  capability  in  the  reserve  forces 
E5sun:e3  new  importance.  By  providing  pro- 
tection against  conscription,  the  AVF  has 
diminished  incentives  to  Join  the  reserves 
and  helped  create  legitimate  doubt  about 
our  ability  to  mobilize  sufficient  manpower 
in  times  of  crisis. 

Discussions  of  reserve  force  levels  and 
function^  are  usually  controversial,  and  sub- 
ject to  conflicting  data  but  there  is  wide 
agreement  that  the  system  is  designed  to 
function  as  follows:  in  the  event  of  a  war 
the  active  forces,  supplemented  by  the 
Selected  Reserve  (reservists  who  train  regu- 
larly in  organized  units)  would  be  deployed. 
The  active  forces  are  currently  at  their  au- 
thorized levels  (although  the  rationale  for 
these  levels  is  not  clear)  and  the  Selected 
Reserve  is  about  five  percent  below  the  1973 
levels  and  approximately   17  percent  below 


the  Department  of  Defense's  stated  mobl- 
lizailon  requirements.'^ 

The  projlems  In  the  Selected  Reserve  are 
slight  compared  to  those  apparent  In  the 
Individual  iieady  Reserve  (former  active  or 
Selected  Reserve  personnel  who  no  longer 
tram  out  have  time  left  on  their  military 
service  oollgatlon  or  who  have  volunteered 
to  remain  In  the  IRR) .  In  the  event  of  mo- 
biUzatlon  the  U.S.  would  rely  on  the  IRR  to 
augment  units  and  replace  casualties.  Amid 
the  conflicting  claims  and  statistics  about 
the  poor  state  of  the  Army  IRR,  two  points 
stand  out.  Current  Army  IRR  strength  is  73 
percent  below  the  FY73  level;  and  there  Is 
an  unmet  requirement  for  somewhere  be- 
tween 400,000  and  600,000  Army  IRR  person- 
nel. All  of  this  means  that.  In  the  event  of 
cioblllzatlon,  the  Army  alone  would  be  short 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  trained  per- 
sonnel. To  compound  this  difficulty,  the 
shortages  would  quickly  be  felt  In  some  of 
the  arsas  most  Important  to  combat  suc- 
cess: Infantry,  armor,  artillery,  and  combat 
engineers. 

The  ettperlence  of  the  past  eight  years 
strongly  suggests  that  the  AVF  Is  a  failure 
and  is  the  feet  of  clay  of  the  Amertcan 
defense  effort.  It  does  not  represent  the  so- 
ciety it  is  charged  with  defending;  It  lacks 
flexibility;  it  win  have  increasing  problems 
attracting  the  requisite  number  of  qualified 
recruits;  by  Its  very  nature  It  erodes  the 
sense  of  discipline  and  shared  rtsk  essential 
to  military  success;  it  is  unable  to  manage 
or  cope  with  serious  reserve  problems;  it  has 
failed  the  test  of  combat  readiness,  and  has, 
in  some  respects,  become  an  employer  of  last 
resort. 

A  return  to  the  draft  Is  the  only  answer 
to  the  very  obvious  and  Important  problems 
that  plague  the  AVF.  I  referred  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  scarce  resources  on  military 
equipment  and  personnel;  unfortunately,  a 
consensus  on  these  questions  begins  to  fade 
when  we  move  away  from  pay  and  hard- 
ware, when  the  Issue  Is  no  longer  "simply 
money"  but  is  the  draft.  Americans  who  are 
preiared  to  spend  billions  for  defense  are 
strangely  reluctant  to  make  a  penny's  worth 
of  oersonal  commitment  to  military  service. 

Desnite  its  commitment  to  rebuilding 
America's  military  prowess,  the  Reaean  Ad- 
ministration remains  trapned  in  a  marriage 
of  con'enlence  with  the  AVF.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  .Senators  Holliigs  and  Nunn,  and 
sc-eral  others  on  Canitol  Hill.  Con<»ress  has 
balked  at  takincr  a  hard  look  at  the  draft 
as  the  best — indeed  the  only — scceptable 
answer  to  the  troubled  AVF.  In  \9''9  when 
President  Carter  nronosed  letls'stlon  that 
would  simply  reaulre  younR  Americans  to 
register  for  the  draft  In  case  mobilization 
was  reaulred  at  some  future  date.  Coneress 
re'used  to  deal  concretely  with  the  Isstie. 
This  reluctance  is  oartlcularly  Duzzllne  since 
there  is  s"bstentlal  evidence  to  su<??est  that 
the  malority  of  Americans  ac'^nowledce  the 
draft  as  an  important  nart  of  democracy." 
The  American  people  oerceive  the  prob'em. 
and  they  are  willing  to  s^cri^ce  to  resolve 
it.  but  the  Con<TTess  pnd  the  Adrrinlstratlon 
hesitate  to  act.  Desoite  Indications  of  poten- 
tial pooular  suDtwrt  for  a  return  to  the 
dran.  there  is  currently  little  re3son  to  be- 
lieve that  either  the  Administration  or  the 
Con<^ress  is  actually  prepared  to  consider  it 
or  to  confront  certain  factions  that  stead- 
fastlv  ooDose  the  draft. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  open  an 
honest,  measured,  national  debate  on  the 
draft.  While  ^  do  not  have  all  the  answers 
to  the  comolex  and  emotional  Questions 
about  a  return  to  universal  military  service. 
I  would  su<^fest  the  followlne  as  some  basic 
concents  that  should  tmderlle  a  return  to 
the  draft: 

1.  Tdeallv.  I  would  like  to  see  the  draft 
as  one  option  In  a  program  of  overall  na- 
tional service  in  which  every  citizen,  upon 
graduating  from  high  school  or  reaching  the 
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age  of  eighteen,  would  acknowledge  and  ac- 
cept a  period  of  service  to  the  country.  How- 
ever the  numbers  Involved  in  a  program  Oi 
national  service  are  enormous.  Included  are 
almost  four  million  young  people  per  year 
(If  men  and  women  are  included)  with  costs 
possibly  in  excess  of  $20  billion  a  year,'"  the 
creation  of  a  new  bureaucracy,  and  the  diffi- 
cult assignment  of  finding  productive  work 
for  that  many  people  each  year.  Obviously, 
a  program  of  national  service,  suggested  by 
Congressman  McCloskey  and  Senator  Nunn 
among  others.  Is  still  in  the  very  earliest 
stages  of  development.  With  proper  plan- 
ning and  in  a  suitable  economic  environ- 
ment It  could  be  a  viable  program  in  the 
future,  but  I  do  not  see  how  It  could  be 
implemented  with  the  speed  required  to  ad- 
dress the  current  problems  of  the  AVP. 

2  At  this  time  I  would  be  satisfied  with 
a  symbolic  commitment  to  national  service; 
this  could  be  fulfilled  by  requiring  regis- 
tration, by  men  and  women,  at  age  seven- 
teen >•  The  act  of  reslstertng  would  put  our 
young  people  on  record  as  acknowledging  an 
obligation  to  the  defense  of  America. 

3  I  would  nronose  a  draft  without  defer- 
ments or  exemntlons  except  for  the  handi- 
capped. The  method  of  selection  must  be 
fair  and  be  oerceived  as  fair;  the  birthday 
lotterv  system  would  meet  that  requirement. 

4.  Some  have  suggested  that,  with  recruit- 
ing for  the  AVF  running  at  current  levels. 
Tery  few  people  would  actually  have  to  be 
drafted  each  year,  and  those  who  were  "se- 
lected would  feel  discriminated  ar-alnst.  -U 
an  alternative,  I  propose  that  the  TJS.  draft 
for  one-half  of  Us  military  requirements 
each  year  and  cut  back  oro"ortlcnallv  on  the 
number  of  recruits  taken  Into  the  AVF.  This 
approach,  would  have  two  Important  advan- 
tages: It  would  make  the  mlUtary  more  rep- 
r-s-ntn,Mv3  hr  In" "i-'tTr  'h?  n-o'^o-"on  of 
draftees,  and  It  would  raise  the  caliber  of 
those  volimteerlng  since  there  would  be  far 
fewer  places  to  fill  with  recruits. 

8.  Individuals  would  be  drafted  both  for 
the  U.S.  standing  forces  and  fcr  the  reserve. 
They  would  be  given  a  choice  of  service:  an 
18-  to  24-month  term  In  the  regular  forces, 
with  no  further  commitment  of  any  kind  to 
national  service,  or  six  months  term  In  the 
rpcp-ve  with  Rn  on?oln^  six-'-ear  reserve 
obligation.  Draftees  would  be  paid  a  mini- 
mal salary  and  would  not  receive  the  same 
benefits  i— c-^ert  to  recr'-lts.  Those  who  serve 
fo'  'R  *o  "^4  monf^s  should,  when  honorably 
discharged  be  granted  a  one-time  bonus  of 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  This  would  be  a  re- 
ward for  those  who  had  been  selected  and 
who  had  served  the!r  country.  Draftees  oot- 
Ing  for  reserve  duty  could  receive  a  smaller 
bonus,  or  the  bonus  could  be  eliminated  In 
this  Instance.  Much  would  depend  on 
whether  an  Incentive  for  reserve  duty  would 
be  required. 

6.  "^ope  who  we'e  drafted  and  could  dem- 
onstrate conscientious  objector  status  should 
be  offered  alternative  ■service,  perhaos  in  Vet- 
erans h'spitals,  social  service,  or  civil  defense. 

A  return  to  the  draft  along  the  lines  I 
have  proposed  would  not  totally  solve  the 
U.S.  military  manpower.  It  world  not  pro- 
vide the  Navy  with  the  20.000  Petty  Officers  It 
so  urgently  requires:  It  would  not  necessarily 
solve  the  problem  of  retaining  senior  and 
talented  NCOs;  It  would  not  be  perfectly 
"fair"  since  not  everyone  would  be  reculred 
to  serve:  and  It  m'B-ht  well  brln<?  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  men  Into  military 
service  who  do  not  want  to  be  there.  Since 
the  draft  would  be  random.  It  could  not  se- 
lect for  quality. 

Consider,  however,  what  a  return  to  the 
draft — for  one-half  of  our  annual  military 
requirements  and  for  the  reserves — would  ac- 
complish. 

It  would  contribute  to  correcting  the  dis- 
proportionate ethnic  and  educational  com- 
position of  the  AVP. 


It  would  bring  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
back  into  the  American  military. 

It  would  result  in  significantly  lower  mili- 
tary personnel  costs,  and  some  of  the  savings 
could  be  used  to  provide  higher  pay  for  the 
Petty  Officers  and  NCOs  currently  leavmg  the 
service  In  great  numbers. 

It  would  automatically  raise  the  standards 
the  military  could  demand  of  its  recruits. 

It  \AoiLiU  reau.e  suosiantially  the  huge, 
unwleldly.  and  costly  num'cer  of  depend- 
ents— currently  soa.e  233.000 — that  accom- 
pany the  AVP  In  Europe. 

it  would  enable  the  U5.  to  expand 
rapidly — or  contract — the  number  of  people 
In  oar  military  forces. 

It  would  solve  the  Increasingly  sertous 
problems  of  undermanned  reserves. 

it  would  reduce  the  uncertainty  that 
plag'^ies  the  AVF.  and  It  would  help  solve  the 
demographic  problem  of  a  shrinking  man- 
power pool. 

It  would  force  some  four  million  young 
Americans  and  their  families  from  all  social 
s-rata  eatch  year  to  acknowledge  that  there 
are  obligations,  as  well  as  prtvlleges,  to  life 
In  a  democracy. 

It  would  provide  talented,  qualified  re- 
cruits vrtth  additional  Incentives  to  remain 
In  a  military  career. 

It  would  result  inevitably  In  a  more  intel- 
ligent, more  capable,  better  educated,  and 
more  representative  military  which  was  bet- 
ter able"  to  defend  this  country  and  its  com- 
mitments abroad. 

It  would  achieve  these  objectives  at  less 
cost  than  the  AVF. 

On  balance,  the  logic  behind  a  rettim  to 
the  draft  is  overwhelming.  But  there  is  more 
involved  than  simole  logic.  There  are  im- 
portant concepts  like  duty,  patriotism,  and 
equity — principles  funiamental  to  AJnerica's 
s-iccess  that  were  overlooked  or  rationalized 
away  eight  years  ago  when  this  country  re- 
treated to  the  AVF. 

More  than  any  other  nation,  the  United 
States  of  America  accords  Its  citizens  free- 
dom and  hope.  Not  Just  the  freedoms  soelled 
out  so  eloouently  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but 
the  freedom  to  succeed  and  build  a  better 
life.  Those  freedoms  are  under  constant  at- 
tack. They  have  become  a  rarity  in  a  world 
that  is  lncreasin?ly  oppressive,  authoritarian, 
and  aggressive.  It  would  be  folly  to  assume 
that  our  freedom  alone  makes  us  invincible. 

Almost  a  century  and  a  half  aso  Daniel 
We'jster  su-'gestetl  that.  "God  grants  liberty 
only  to  those  who  love  it.  f.nd  are  always 
ready  to  puard  and  defend  it."  Llb»rtv  has 
been  irranted  to  ATr.erlca.  Tf  the  U.S.  wants 
to  pr««erve  Its  fr?edoms.  Its  citizens  and  its 
government,  mrst  bs  T>re7>ftred  to  defend  the 
s'-stem  that  makes  them  fre«.  We  cannot  rely 
on  modem  ♦eehnoloey  to  do  the  lob;  we  can- 
not contract  out  the  responsibility  to  fight 
and  die  for  America. 

Tf  this  mt'on  is  to  su-eeed  In  the  decade 
of  the  1980's.  It  must  re''!nd'.e  the  s'>!rlt  of 
n'^t'lottsm  ani  unl»x  that  se*s  It  ariert  from 
t*ie  rest  of  ♦he  ""OT'd  ^t  must,  re~o<ml7e  that 
the  orl-ilcp  ot  d<'"'0"Tocv  ln"''-d'«  en  ob- 
ligation to  serve  In  the  cat'se  of  liberty. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR SCHMITT  AND  SENATOR 
BENTSEN  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday, 
when  the  Senate  reconvenes,  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  special  orders  in 
favor  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  <Mr.  Schmitti  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Bentsen)  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob'ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wlD 
withhold  anv  further  announcements 
about  the  schedule  of  the  Senate  and 
other  business,  for  the  time  being,  and 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Th"  legislative  c'erk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
number  of  items  that  may  be  dealt  with 
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by  unanimdus  consent  according  to  the 
notations  in  my  folder  today. 

I  invite  obe  minority  leader's  atten- 
tion to  them  in  the  ioilowing  order. 

I  am  prepared  to  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  ^nate  a  House  message  on 
HJl.  4608.  Ih  addition.  I  am  prepared  to 
ask  that  Uie  Chair  appoint  conferees 
on  the  fanr  bill;  to  take  up  one  matter 
on  the  Legislative  Calendar,  that  being 
order  No.  2  47,  a  joint  resolution;  and 
finally  to  de  al  with  two  items  on  today's 
Executive  Calendar,  those  appearing  on 
page  2  under  "Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcastin  ;." 

If  the  disi  inguished  minority  leader  is 
in  a  positioi  i  to  clear  any  or  all  of  those 
items,  I  am  prepared  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  proceed  to  their  consideration  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  R03I RT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  legislative  items  mentioned  ty  the 
dlstinguishetl  majority  leader  are  cleared 
on  this  sidd  of  the  aisle.  However,  the 
executive  itsms  have  not  been  cleared. 

Mr.  BAKflR.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


EXTENSION 
JUSTICE 


THORIZ/TION 


OP  DEPARTMENT  OF 
APPROPRIATION  AU- 
ACT,  1980 


BAKER 


liy 
tie 


Mr 

the  Chair 
sage  from 
on  H.R.  460( 

The 
fore  the 
from  the 

Resolved, 
disagreement 
ate  to  the 
to  continue 
under  the 
tlon 

a  certain 
and  concur 
follows: 

In   lieu   of 
amendment. 


PRE  SIDING 


Authorla  atlon 
pe:  'led 


OFFICER  laid  be- 

the  following  message 

of  Representatives: 

the  House  recede  from  its 

to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 

(H.R.  4608)   entitled  "An  Act 

effect  any  authority  provided 

of  Justice  Approprla- 

Act,  Fiscal  Year  1980,  for 

and  for  other  purposes", 

tihereln  with  an  amendment  as 


Senate 

Hduse 

Ihat 


bll 

T 
De  partment 


the   matter  proposed   by  said 
nsert:  "February  1,  1982". 


BAKSR 


S(  mate 


Mr. 
that  the 
amendment 

The  motlc^  was  agreed  to 


FOOD  A^D 


Mr 
Chair  to 
sage  from 
on  S.  884. 


la  r 


Se  late 


The 
fore  the 
House  of  Rfpre 
884)   to 
provide  pricfe 
centlves  for 
dance  of 
purposes. 

(The 
printed   in 
1981,  beginitng 


Mr.   BA 

that  the 
amendment^ 
requested 
ing  votes  of 
that  the  Ch  air 
the  conferee  is 


.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
House  of  Representatives 


Mr.  President,  I  move 
concur  in  the  House 


AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OP  1981 


BAKfrR.  Mr.  Pres'dent  I  ask  the 

before  the  Senate  a  mes- 

the  House  of  Representatives 


PRE  SIDING 


OFFICER  laid  be- 

the  amendment  of  the 

sentatives  to  the  bill  <S. 

B  and  extend  programs  to 

support  and  production  in- 

farmers  to  assure  an  abun- 

and  fiber,  and  for  other 


food 


am  "ndment 


KER 


of    the    House    is 

the   Record   of   October   22, 

atpageH7684.) 

Mr.  President.  I  move 

disagree  to  the  House 

and  agree  to  the  conference 

the  House  on  the  d'sagree- 

the  two  Houses  th-reon  and 

be  authorized  to  appoint 

on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Se  nate 


The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  OScer  appojited  Mr.  Hklms, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Hudolkston,  Mr.  Lxahy, 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  and  Mr.  Melchir  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


NATIONAL  HOME  HEALTH  CARE 
WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  347,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  113,  a  joint  resolut.on  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  November  8, 
1981,  as  'National  Home  Health  Care 
Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  113)  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  November  8,  1881, 
as  "National  Home  Health  Care  Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  the  joint  resolution  Will  be 
consicered  as  having  been  read  the  sec- 
ond time  at  length,  and  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

I  By  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
wJl  consider  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
113,  which  designates  the  week  of  No- 
vember 8  as  "National  Home  Health 
Week." 

When  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 113,  on  October  6, 1  stated  that  we 
have  a  growing  poulation  of  older  Amer- 
icans in  need  of  both  chronic  and  acute 
long-term  health  care.  Home  health 
agencies  have  proven  they  can  give  cost- 
efifective  quality  care  as  an  alternative  to 
these  health  care  situations.  Most  im- 
portantly, the  care  is  given  in  the  home 
where  our  elderly  infirm  citizens  and 
family  members  would  prefer  to  remain. 

A  final  hearing  on  November  10  in  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  will  hear  testimony  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  and 
other  individuals  concerning  my  bill, 
S.  234,  the  Commun'.ty  Health  Services 
Act.  National  Home  Health  Week  will  oc- 
cur simultaneously  with  this  hearing  and 
will  honor  home  health  organizations 
and  the  professionals  who  provide  this 
most  vital  service.  It  is  especiaHy  ap- 
propriate during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber when  we  honor  the  family  and  Its 
traditions,  that  we  highlight  the  work  of 
those  who  help  our  grow-ng  porulation 
of  senior  citizens  preserve  their  home 
lives  and  independence. 

I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
consider  this  measure  favorably  and  join 
in  honoring  the  achievements  of  these 
uninue  health  workers.* 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  113) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pre- 
amble, is  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  113 

Whereas  o'ginl^ei  home  health  care  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly  and  disabled  have  existed 
■  In  this  country  since  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  centtiry; 


Whereas  home  health  care  Is  recognized 
as  an  effective  and,  economical  alternative  to 
unnecessary  Institutionalization; 

Whereas  caring  for  the  Ul  and  disabled  in 
their  homes  places  emphasis  on  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  Individual  receiv- 
ing these  services; 

Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  tiie  medi- 
care program  including  sUlled  nursing  serv- 
ices, physical  therapy,  speech  therapy,  social 
services,  occupational  therapy,  and  home 
health  aide  services,  the  number  of  home 
health  agencies  providing  these  services  has 
Increased  from  less  than  five  hundred  to 
more  than  three  thousand;  and 

Whereas  many  private  and  charitable  orga- 
nizations provide  these  and  similar  services 
to  millions  of  patients  each  year  preventing, 
postponing,  and  limiting  the  need  for  Insti- 
tutionalization :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  week  begin- 
ning November  8,  1981,  hereby  Is  designated 
"National  Home  Health  Care  Week",  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest I  am  about  to  make  has  been 
cleared,  I  believe,  on  both  sides  after  a 
great  deal  of  effort  by  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors. I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  Its 
business  on  Monday,  November  2,  It 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10  ajn. 
on  Tuesday,  November  3;  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  and  any  special  or- 
ders provided  for  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
11  a.m.  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each;  that  at  11  a.m.  on 
Tuesday  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  Order  No.  348,  H.R. 
4209,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
appropriations  bill;  and  that  following 
the  considerat  on  of  the  Transportation 
appropriations  bill  the  Senate  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
352,  H.R.  4144,  an  act  to  make  appro- 
priations for  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Chair  acts 
in  granting  or  withholding  my  request, 
let  me  say  that  at  one  time  we  had 
thought  it  might  be  possible  to  get  a 
short  time  limitation  on  debate  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  appro- 
priations bill.  I  believe  it  is  probably  not 
possible  to  include  that  time  limitation 
in  the  request  this  afternoon.  Hence,  I 
have  not  done  so. 

But  I  hope  Senators  will  address  their 
attention  to  that  and  will  permit  the 
leadership  on  Monday  to  consider  a  time 
agreement  which  would  suit  the  con- 
venience of  Senators  and  would  be  as- 
sured under  the  circumstances  t-hat 
permit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  minority  leader  and  all  Sen- 
ators who  participated  in  these  negotia- 
tions. 
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ORDER  EXTENDING  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  extended  imtil  no  later  than  4  pjn., 
and  that  the  time  limitation  for  Sen- 
ators to  speak  therein  be  removed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  2,  1981 

OROCB  rOR  ADJOTTBNMZirr  VSTVL  MONOAT, 
MOVKMSm    2,    1S81 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  to  be  made  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  meridian  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 2. 

order      DISPENSINC      with      REAOnfO      OF  THE 

JOURNAl.,    THE   CALL   OF   THE    CALENDAR;  AND 

RECOGNITION      OF      SENATORS      SCHMITT  AND 
BENTSBN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  following  its  adjourn- 
ment, the  reading  of  the  Journal  be  dis- 
pensed with,  with  no  resolutions  coming 
over  under  the  rule;  that  the  call  of  the 
calendar  be  dispensed  with;  and  that 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  there 
be  special  orders  in  favor  of  those  Sen- 
ators named  before,  that  is  to  say.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen)  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
previously  stated. 

ORDER   rOE   A   PERIOD    FOR   THE   TRANSACTION   OF 
SOT7TIKE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
two  special  orders  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  exceed  20  minutes  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
state  the  program  for  Monday,  and  as 
far  into  next  week  as  he  can  at  this  time 
foresee? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

The  Senate  has  done  a  remarkable 
thing  this  week.  It  has  acted  with  great 
dispatch  and  promptness  in  the  consid- 
eration and  disposition  of  appropriation 
bills  to  the  point  where  it  has  created 
a  high-class  problem  for  the  leadership, 
that  is  to  say,  we  finished  the  agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill  one  full  day  be- 
fore it  was  scheduled,  and  that  is  good 
news.  The  bad  news  is  we  ese  a  little 
hard  put  to  find  out  what  we  are  going 
to  do  on  Monday. 

B.    loss,    THE    OLDER    AMERICANS   ACT 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  on 
Monday  after  we  convene  at  noon  we 


win  be  able  to  consider  S.  1086,  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  That  is  not  yet  cleared, 

I  understand,  on  both  sides,  but  I  would 
ask  Senators  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  taking  up  and  dealing  with  that  act 
at  that  time. 

DEPARTMENT     OF     TRANSPORTATION     APPROPUA- 
TIONS    BILLS    ON    TTTXSOAT 

Mr.  President,  further  I  would  point 
out  that  on  Tuesday,  after  the  Senate  re- 
convenes at  10  o'clock,  we  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  appropriations  bill  at 

II  o'clock. 

ENiaCT    AND    WAXES    DRVXLOPMBNT    ACT 

Following  that,  Mr.  President,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Act. 

STATE,    JUSTICE,    COMMBtCE    APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT 

Beyond  that.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  number  of  other  appropriations  bills, 
including  the  possibility  oi  State,  Jus- 
tice, Commerce  for  later  in  the  week  on 
Thursday  or  Friday. 

I  reiterate  the  Senate  is  making  good 
progress  aa  appropriation  bills,  and  I 
hope  we  contmue  tnat.  If  we  do,  I  toink 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  Senate  will  hit 
a  roadblock  on  the  completion  of  our 
responsibuity  on  the  consideration  of 
money  measures. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  the 
minority  leader  I  expect  next  week  to  be 
a  busy  week.  If  we  stay  on  schedule  it 
will  not,  however,  be  a  late  week.  We  will 
be  in  session  each  day  next  week  includ- 
ing Friday,  and  votes  will  occur  on  each 
day  I  expect.  Beyond  that,  Mr.  President, 
the  schedule  is  less  clear,  and  I  will  have 
a  further  announcement  the  following 
week. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  ron. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

THE    SENATE    IN    THE    "ERA    OF    SUSPENSE": 
1825-1C23 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
my  most  recent  statement  on  the  Sen- 
ate's history  concluded  with  the  year 
1825.  The  so-called  "Era  of  Good  Feel- 
ings," along  with  the  second  adminis- 
tration of  James  Monroe,  had  just  ended 
on  a  decidedly  sour  note.  Any  remaining 
good  will  among  statesmen  had  been 
drained  away  by  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1824,  a  contest  so  close  that  it 
had  to  be  resolved  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Today  I  would  like  to  ex- 
amine the  next  four  years  of  the  Senate's 
history,  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Congresses,  covering  the  period  1825- 
1828. 

As  they  had  hoped  it  would,  the  hard- 
won  Missouri  Compromise  brought  the 
senators  and  representatives  a  respite 


from  the  nagging  problem  of  slavery  in 
the  territories  that  had  plagued  the  Con- 
gress throughout  the  preceding  decade. 
All,  however,  was  far  from  tranquil.  New 
crises  arose  which  threatened  to  dissolve 
the  Union.  Unlike  the  beginning  of  Mon- 
roe's eight  years  in  the  presidency,  there 
was  no  "honeymoon"  between  the  new 
president  and  the  Congress.  John  Quincy 
Adams'  administration  got  off  to  an  ex- 
tremely inauspicious  start. 

Adams  was  elected  president  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  February  9, 
1825.  In  the  end,  he  owed  his  victory  to 
Alexander  Hamilton's  brother-in-law. 
the  elderly  Federalist,  New  York  Repre- 
sentative Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  who 
cast  the  deciding  vote  with  the  crucial 
New  York  delegation.  The  last  of  the 
great  Hudson  River  patroons.  Van  Rens- 
selaer was  reportedly  undecided  between 
candidates  Andrew  Jackson,  then  a  sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  and  William  Craw- 
ford, former  senator  and  Secretary  of 
Treasury. 

As  he  shared  a  boardinghouse  wlCh  the 
persuasive  Senator  Martin  Van  Buren  of 
New  York  and  other  Crawford  partisans, 
it  was  assumed  that  his  vote  would  fi- 
nally go  to  Crawford. 

On  the  morning  of  February  9,  Van 
Rensselaer  assured  his  fellow  lodgers 
over  breakfast  that  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  vote  for  Adams.  But  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  Capitol,  he  was  set  upon  by 
Henry  Clay  and  Danld  Wti»ter,  who  sug- 
gested strongly  that  a  victory  for  anyone 
but  Adams  would  have  grave  conse- 
quences for  the  security  of  Van  Rens- 
selaer's own  property.  In  his  autob'ogra- 
phy.  Van  Buren  described  what  hi^ipened 
next: 

He  (Van  Rensselaer)  to(A  bis  seat  folly 
resolved  to  vote  for  Mr.  Crawford,  but  before 
the  box  reached  blm,  be  dropped  his  head 
upon  the  edge  of  his  desk  and  made  a  brief 
apoeal  to  his  Maker  for  bis  guidance  In  tbe 
matter — a  practice  he  frequently  observed  on 
rrea*  emergencies — and  when  he  removed  his 
band  from  bis  eyes  be  saw  aa  tbe  floor  di- 
rectly below  him  a  ticket  bearing  the  name 
of  John  Quincy  Adams.  This  occurrence,  at  a 
moment  of  great  excitement  and  anxiety,  be 
regarded  as  an  answer  to  his  appeal,  and  tak- 
ing up  the  ticket  he  put  it  in  the  box.» 

When  the  results  were  annoimced  by 
the  House  tellers,  Dan'el  Webster  and 
John  Randolph,  Randolph  remarked 
loudly,  "It  is  impossible  to  win  the  game, 
gentlemen.  The  cards  were  packed."  Soon 
both  Webster  and  Randolph  would  move 
from  the  House  to  the  Senate  and  the 
new  president  would  have  no  peace  from 
either  of  them. 

To  be  indirectly  elected  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  not  the  happiest 
way  of  becoming  president.  While 
Adams,  of  course,  accepted  the  close  de- 
cision. In  private,  he  confided  that  the 
election  bad  not  taken  place  in  "a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  pride  or  to  just  de- 
sire; not  by  the  unequivocal  suffrage  of 
a  ma.iority  of  the  people;  with  perhaps 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  people  adverse 
to  the  actual  result."* 

This  .^haky  beginning  did  not  augur 
well  for  the  new  administration.  When 
Adams  soon  afterwards  named  Speaker 
of  the  House  Clay  to  be  Secretary  of 
Stats,  Jackson  men,  who  branded  Clay 
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of  the  West,"  vowed  revenge. 

of  "corrupt  bargain,"  though 

denied  by  Adams  and  Clay. 

hurt  both  men.  It  tarnished 

ajlmlnistration    and    haiuited 

life,  following  h:m  into  the 

crippling  his  many  attempts 

Presidency  for  himself. 

relations  with  Congress,  Adams 

from  the  start.  Clay  was  of 

to  him  in  the  House,  but  the 

jieemed  friendless  in  the  Sen- 

his  problem  was  not  of  his 

but  due  to  the  changing  po- 

Senate.  For  the  first  time, 

as  beginning  to  challenge  the 

t  he  principal  legislative  fonim 

nat  on. 

ii  icreases  in  population  and  the 

3f  new  states,  the  membership 

rose  to  more  than  two  hun- 

he  1820  census.'  The  burgeon- 

meiibership  forced  the  House  to 

that  Inhibited  opportunities 

and   showmanship.   In   the 

by   1825,  membership 

to  forty-eight,  making  It  a 

and  rewarding  forum  for 

wanted  to  be  seen  and  heard. 

the  equality  of  state  repre- 

the  Senate,  and  the  increas- 

over  the  importance  of  di- 

be^ween  slave  and  free  states, 

by  the  Missouri  dilemma, 

the  Senate's  role  as  an  arena 

Soi^therners  could  block  the  ac- 

hostile  House  majority.  As 

in  the  verge  of  leaving  the 

the  Senate  chamber,  said  of 

was  "a  body  of  equals,  of 

iiidividual  honor  and  personal 

and   of   absolute   independ- 


soon  set  out  to  prove  Web- 
jn  his  point  of  "absolute  inde- 
As   I  noted   in   my   earlier 
dn  conunittees,  prior  to  1823, 
copimittees  had  been  named  by 
in  that  year  the  chamber  con- 
authority  on  its  presiding  oflB- 
Vice  President  John  C.  Cal- 
he  first  of  what  Adams  con- 
his  many  acts  of  treachery, 
(he  right  to  name  committees 
ihairmen.  So  brazenly  did  Cal- 
the  committees  with  the  pres- 
5,  "Jackson  men,"  that  at  last 
in  disgust  voted  to  strip  the 
of  his  appointing  power, 
supervision  over  the  Senate 
The  action  was  not  due  to  the 
the  Senate  loved  Adams  more 
it  the  time,  it  loved  Calhoun's 
much    less.    Though 
plan  backfired,  it  made  clear 
t  the  supporters  of  Jackson, 
hem  in  Adams'  own  cabinet, 
irins  to  ensure  that  the  pres- 

serve  only  one  term, 
no  vice  president  of  that  era 
.•er  the  Senate  with  more  dig- 
and  courtesy  than  John  C. 
tut  it  is  clear  that  no  man 
ever  mote  successfully  tortured  two 
president  al  administrations — Adams' 
and  Jacks  on's — than  he  did. 


his 


ham  ledness 


(V 


as  1826.  Calhoun  wrote  a  col- 
if  he  and  his  friends  did  not 


thit 
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openly  support  Adams,  they  would  be 
denounced  as  in  opposition:  "We  must 
pledge  support  to  Mr.  Adams'  re-election, 
and  recommend  all  of  those  principles 
for  which  we  have  ever  contended. "  Yet, 
almost  simultaneously,  he  was  writing  of 
the  administration  he  served  that,  "be- 
cause of  the  way  it  came  to  power  .  .  . 
(it)  must  be  defeated  at  all  hazards,  re- 
gardless of  its  measures."" 

That  Calhoun  was  deep  in  intrigue, 
many  senators  suspected.  His  very  pres- 
ence as  presiding  oificer  was  proof.  Since 
the  days  of  Aaron  Burr,  vice  presidents 
had  frequently  not  even  come  to  Wash- 
ington during  the  sessions  of  Congress, 
much  less  making  themselves  outstand- 
ing personalities  in  the  Senate  chamber. 
Calhoun  piously  protested  that  he  could 
not  accei:t  his  pay  without  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  his  office,  but  his  driving  am- 
bition was  too  well  known  for  that  ex- 
planation to  satisfy.  This  was  a  man 
who  was  sowing  the  seeds  for  his  political 
future. 

In  the  face  of  an  antagonistic  vice 
president,  an  emergent  Senate,  and  his 
own  uncertain  mandate.  President  Ad- 
ams sent  to  Congress,  in  December  1825, 
an  annual  message  that  one  historian 
has  characterized  as  "suicide  by  mani- 
festo." It  was  the  violent  reaction  to  this 
first  presidential  message  that  hinted  at 
the  extent  of  the  president's  troubles 
with  the  Senate.  Though  written  with 
the  purest  of  motives,  it  was  interpreted 
as  conceal.ng  the  most  devious  of  plans. 

Adams'  message  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  internal  improvements,  the  ad- 
vocacy of  which,  as  he  had  said  in  his 
Inaugural  Address,  was  to  constitute  the 
main  policy  of  his  administration. 

He  recommended  the  building  of 
public  roads  and  canals,  establishment 
of  a  national  university,  and  the  build- 
ing of  an  astronomical  observatory — a 
"lighthouse  of  the  skies."  Even  H.nry 
Clay,  the  champion  of  internal  improve- 
ments, shuddered.  It  was  not  the  idea  of 
improvements,  however,  that  gave  Clay 
pause,  but  in  Adams'  enumeration  of 
the  purposes  of  the  improvements  and 
the  powers  of  Congress  that  he  saw  th3 
gravest  danger.  He  "approved  the  gen- 
eral principles,  but  scrupled  a  great  part 
of  the  details."  ' 

Indeed,  it  was  hardly  tactful  of  Adams 
to  warn  the  senators  and  representatives 
against  being  "palsied  by  the  will  of  our 
constituents,"  when  a  great  many  of 
their  constituents  already  believed  their 
own  will  had  been  palsied  by  Adams" 
election.  Nor  was  it  politic  of  the  prssi- 
dent  to  warn  senators  and  representa- 
tives, some  of  whom  had  fought  in  the 
Revolution,  that  failure  to  do  so  as  he 
wished  amounted  to  "treachery  to  the 
most  sacred  of  trusts,"  when  many  be- 
lieved the  most  sacred  of  trusts  con- 
sisted in  curbing  the  powers  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  Nor  wire  manv  in  his 
audience,  particularly  the  Democrats 
and  Revolutionary  patriots,  impressed 
by  Adams'  argiiment  that  the  mon- 
archical governments  of  Europe  were  far 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  internal 
improvem:nts.' 

Reaction  to  Adams'  mes-age  was  swift 
and  dreadful.  In  the  Senate,  the  mo^t 
vehement  assault  upon  the  principles  it 


set  forth  came  on  March  30,  1826.  The 
speaker  was  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
and  the  speech  was  characteristic  of  his 
tirades — wandering,  but  brutal.  Though 
he  spent  most  of  his  political  career  in 
the  House,  durmg  his  two  years  in  the 
Senate,  Randolph  left  an  indelible  mark. 
Indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant, 
deranged,  arrogant,  and  pathetic  men, 
all  rolled  into  one,  of  his  age.  Like  his 
contemporaries,  who  were  mesmerized 
and  terrorized  by  Randolph,  I  am  fsisci- 
nated  still  by  this  lean,  haughty  Vir- 
ginian v.ho  used  to  stride  into  the  old 
Senate  chamber  down  the  hall,  trailed 
by  his  yipping  hounds,  flicking  a  rid- 
ing crop  against  his  boot  with  one  hand, 
while  grasping  a  cup  of  porter  (beer)  in 
the  other." 

Randolph  was  bom  into  a  wealthy 
Virginia  planter  family  In  1773.  About 
to  enter  public  life  in  his  twenties,  he 
was  described  as  "a  tall,  gawky-looking, 
flaxen  haired,  stripling  .  .  .  with  a  com- 
plexion of  a  good  parchment  color, 
beardless  chin,  and  as  much  assimied 
self -consequence  as  any  two  footed  ani- 
mal ..."  So  youthful  did  Randolph  look 
at  twenty-six,  when  it  was  time  for  him 
to  be  sworn  in  for  his  first  term  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  Speaker 
Theodore  Sedgwick  reportedly  asked  him 
whether  he  was  old  enough  to  serve.  "Ask 
mv  constituents,"  came  the  sarcastic  re- 
ply.'" 

After  several  terms  In  the  House,  Ran- 
dolph moved  into  the  Senate  In  1825  to 
fill  a  vacancy  left  when  James  Barbour 
became  Secretary  of  War.  By  the  time 
he  arrived  in  the  Senate,  the  insanity 
that  he  anticipated  and  dreaded  was 
gaining  on  him.  He  had  been,  as  he  liked 
to  say,  "dying,  sir,  dying,"  for  the  past 
fifteen  years,  but  he  was  still  far  mere 
alive  than  his  enemies  wished.  Randolph 
was  still  an  electrifying  speaker,  and 
he  brought  to  his  task  a  great  deal  of 
genius  as  well  as  a  measure  of  madness. 
His  hate-fllled  words  were  punctuated 
by  the  slap  of  his  wh'p  on  leather,  and 
pauses  to  sip  from  the  jug  held  by  his 
yoimg  slave.  Such  arrogant  behavior  was 
guaranteed  not  to  win  friends  among 
Northern  senators  when  it  came,  as  It 
did,  from  a  man  who  owned  nearly  four 
hundred  slaves. 

Even  if  his  behavior  in  the  chamber 
had  been  less  eccentric,  Randolph's  cos- 
tumes would  have  brought  him  notice. 
He  varied  his  garb  from  blue  riding 
coat  and  buckskin  breeches  to  a  "full  suit 
of  heavy,  drab-colored  English  broad- 
cloth, the  hieh  rolling  collar  ,..  al- 
most concealing  his  head,"  and  the  skirts 
swinging  about  the  white  leather  tops  of 
his  boots.  Sometimes  he  wore  a  red  hiuit- 
ing  sh'rt.  or  an  overcoat  which  dragged 
behind  him  along  the  carpet,  and  once 
he  wore  six  or  seven  overcoats,  which  he 
peeled  off.  one  by  one.  upon  arrival,  toss- 
in?  them  in  a  heap  on  the  floor." 

Ta!l  and  slim,  from  a  distance,  even  at 
Pfty-two  Randolph  appeared  boyish. 
Some  unkown  disease  of  his  youth  had 
left  him  impotent,  beardless,  and  with  a 
voice  like  a  shrill  flute.  On  closer  inspec- 
tion, his  parchment  face  was  creased 
with  a  thousand  fine  wrinkles.  At  times 
he  resembled  sui  ancient  mummy  ani- 
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mated  by  some  demon.  Drink,  drugs,  dis- 
ease had  had  their  way  with  him.  A 
friend  described  him  as  "more  like' a  dis- 
embodied spirit  than  a  man  adequately 
clothed  in  flesh  and  blood."  In  the  nudst 
of  his  most  demonic  harangues,  how- 
ever, there  would  shine  forth  some  pass- 
age of  such  terrible  invective,  some  para- 
graph of  such  exquisite  construction,  or 
some  phrase  so  brilliantly  apt,  that  his 
colleagues  were  reminded  that  though 
on  the  brink  of  madness,  he  had  not  lost 
total  control.  It  was  for  these  glimpses 
of  brilliance  that  visitors  flocked  to  the 
galleries  to  hear  him  and  senators,  ap- 
prehensive lest  his  bitter  arrows  be  aimed 
at  them,  remained  in  their  seats." 

That  Randolph  was  intoxicated  by  his 
own  rhetoric  is  beyond  doubt.  On  occa- 
sion, he  would  begin  one  of  his  outbursts 
at  four  In  the  afternoon  and  continue  im- 
abated  until  ten,  the  chamber  gradu- 
ally emptying  as  hunger  drew  off  his  col- 
leagues. Vice  President  Calhoun  alone 
would  retain  his  seat,  seldom  even  chang- 
ing his  position,  as   Randolph  leaped 
from  subject  to  subject.  In  thirty  min- 
utes he  might  discuss  the  superiority  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  the  "revolting  racial 
issue"  in  Othello,  the  military  mistakes 
of    William    the    Conqueror,    and    the 
"adulterous    intercourse    between    the 
Dowager  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Earl 
of  Bute."  Then  he  might  veer  off  course 
to  launch  a  missile  of  evil  words  at  a 
colleague.  Even  fellow  Southerner  Cal- 
houn was  not  immune.  In  one  of  his  out- 
bursts Randolph  addressed  him  as  "Mr. 
Vice-President,  and  would-be  Mr.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  God  in 
his  infinite  mercy  prevent."  Calhoun  re- 
mained utterly  impassive,  as  one  news- 
paper noted,  "without  once  noticing  the 
indecorum  to  himself  or  others."  '^  Ran- 
dolph   was    a    tormented    man    whom 
neither  his  friends  nor  his  enemies  un- 
derstood— so  clever,  so  cruel,  so  bewil- 
dered. He  lived  his  whole  life  in  the 
flickering  light  of  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  truth.  And  it  was  Randolph's  per- 
ception of  the  truth  that  led  to  his  vi- 
cious attack  on  Adams  in  the  Senate." 
For  Randolph,  truth  was  the  Old  Re- 
publicanism of  his  youth.  But  his  was 
the  Old  Republicanism  filtered  through 
clouded  eyes.  He  passionately  claimed 
allegiance  to  the  Jeffersonian  tenets  of 
states'  rights,  human  liberty,  and  resist- 
ance  to   centralized   power.   Naturally, 
Adams'  first  annual  message  struck  him 
as  a  mass  of  dangerous  and  threatening 
proposals.  But  Randolph  was  also  moti- 
vated to  speak  out  on  the  Senate  floor 
by  his  hatred  of  the  president  which  ex- 
ceeded even  his  distaste  for  the  presi- 
dent's father  whom  he  had  battled  in  his 
youth.  "The  cub."  he  said,  "is  a  greater 
bear  than  the  oid  one."  "  Randolph  also 
desnised  Henry  Clay,  whom  he  regarded, 
with    loathing,    as   an   ex-Virginian,    a 
slave-holding  Kentuckian  who  had  be- 
come a  renegade  from  the  one  true  wny 
of  life  by  engineering  the  Missouri  Coti- 
promlse,  and  giving  rise  to  the  so-called 
"American  System."  Randolph  had  never 
forgiven  Clay  for  ecl'pslng  his  charis- 
matic dominance  over  the  House.  He  haa 
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been  plotting  his  revenge  on  both  Adams 
and  Clay,  and.  In  March  1826.  he  selzeo 
the  moment  to  strike. 

The  specific  issue  between  the  presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  which  presented 
Randolph  with  the  opportunity  to  vent 
his  spleen  was  United  States'  participa- 
tion In  the  Panama  Congress  of  South 
American  states,  called  with  the  Idea  of 
forming  a  loose  confederacy  for  military 
and  commercial  purposes.  Clay  had  se- 
cured an  Invitation  to  the  Panama  Con- 
gress for  the  United  States,  and  Adams 
had  imwisely  accepted  without  consult- 
ing the  Senate.  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  furiotis.  Van  Buren  opened  the 
battle  by  offering  resolutions  designed  to 
annoy  Adams  by  requesting  the  presi- 
dent to  tell  the  senators  whether  or  not 
he  had  truly  sent  them  all  the  papers 
invo.ved  in  the  matter."^  Van  Buren  had 
judged  Adams  well.  The  resolution 
goaded  Adams  Into  a  tactless  reply  in 
which  he  questioned  the  honesty  of  the 
senators,  angering  them  further." 

Following  Van  Buren,  Senator  John 
Branch  of  North  Carolina  attacked  the 
president's  assertion  that  he  had  the 
right  to  appoint  ministers  independently 
of  the  Senate.  In  his  speech.  Branch 
laimched  the  first  direct  assault  on 
Adams: 

He  came  Into  ofiSce  In  opposition  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  American  people,  in  opposition 
to  seventeen  or  eighteen  states  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  He  came  In  by  the  prostration 
of  oxir  dearest  principles.  He  came  In  by  the 
total  disregard  of  the  right  of  Instruction, 
the  basis  of  a  RepuoUc.  He  came  In.  sir.  in 
opposition,  not  only  to  the  sovereign  will 
of  the  people,  but  he  overcame  the  most  for- 
midable of  aU  difficulties:  He  came  In  In 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Representatives 
too." 

It  was  now  Randolph's  turn.  He  rose 
to  his  feet  on  March  30  and,  his  voice 
growing  shriller  amd  shriller,  began  the 
speech  that  goes  on  for  eight  tightly- 
packed  pages  in  the  Register  of  Debates. 
At  first  he  rambled  from  topic  to  topic — 
the  administration's  internal  improve- 
ments program  was  sn  attempt  to  buy 
Congress  with  its  own  money — Now  that 
Judas  had  received  his  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  let  him  buy  a  potter's  field  with 
them  In  which  to  inter  the  Constitu- 
tion— Old  President  Adams  was  the 
Apostle  of  Monarchy.  But  after  what 
must  have  been  an  hour  of  general  invec- 
tive, Randolph  began  to  home  In  on  his 
victims,  Adams  and  Clay. 

As  the  other  senators  listened  in  hor- 
ror, Randolph  rose  to  new  heights  of 
maliciousness  and  openly  compared  the 
union  between  Adams  and  Clay  to  that 
of  Bliful  and  Black  George.  Anyone  fa- 
miliar with  Henry  Field 'ng's  novel,  Tom 
Jones  (and  most  of  Randolph's  contem- 
poraries certainly  were) ,  knows  how  dis- 
gusting are  the  characters  of  Bliful.  the 
canting  hypocrite,  and  Black  George,  the 
blackguardly  gamekeeper.  The  senators 
were  stimned.  Perhaps  Randolph  had  not 
meant  so  vile  a  slander  and  would  re- 
cant. But.  no  Toward  the  end  of  the  ha- 
rangue, he  not  only  uttered  the  same 
insult,  but  embroidered  upon  it.  Claim- 
ing that  he  had  been  trying  to  save  the 
last  shreds  of  Jefferson's  dream,  Ran- 
dolph shouted: 


I  was  defeated,  horse,  foot  and  dragoon* — 
cut  up — and  clean  broke  down — by  the  coali- 
tion of  Bliful  and  Black  George — by  the  com- 
bination, unheard  of  tUl  then,  of  the  puritan 
and  the  black-leg.» 

President  Adams  was  outraged  at  Ran- 
dolph but  even  more  angry  with  his  own 
vice  president,  Calhoun,  who  impassive- 
ly presided  over  the  Senate  during  Ran- 
dolph's outburst,  oblivious  to  the  many 
appeals  to  call  Randolph  to  order.  Not 
only  had  Calhoim  declined  to  call  Ran- 
dolph to  order;  he  had  exhibited  "the 
most  perfect  indifference  to  whatever 
was  said."  Masking  his  enjoyment  at  the 
Virginian's  attack  on  the  administration, 
on  this,  as  on  earlier  occasions,  Calhoun 
gravely  insisted  that,  since  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Senate  but  merely  its  pre- 
siding ofBcer,  he  had  no  wish  to  usurp  its 
power  and  interfere  with  debate.  In  1828, 
the  Senate  adopted  the  forerunner  of  our 
Rule  XIX  governing  the  propriety  of  the 
members'  remarks  so  that  the  presiding 
officer,  or  a  member,  could  call  to  order 
any  other  member  casting  aspersions 
against  another  senator,  a  member  of  the 
House,  or  a  state,  but  the  right  to  criti- 
cize the  executive  was  carefully  main- 
tained." 

On  May  1,  the  pro- Adams  Washington 
National  Journal  carried  an  article  bit- 
terly attacking  the  vice  president  for  not 
exercising  a  power  clearly  his  and  charg- 
ing Calhoun  had  not  done  so  because  he 
was  "the  residuary  legatee  of  General 
Jackson's  pretensions  to  the  Presidency." 
Signed  "Patrick  Henry,"  the  style  sug- 
gested that  its  author  w£is  the  president 
himself.  On  May  20.  the  rival  Intelligen- 
cer carried  a  response  signed  "Onslow." 
The  trenchant  style  clearly  identified  it 
as  the  work  of  Calhoun.  For  the  next  six 
months,  the  public  was  treated  to  the 
spectacle  of  the  president  and  his  vice 
president  slugging  it  out  in  the  pages  of 
the  Washington  newspapers."' 

Randolph's  insults  were  too  much  for 
Clay  to  bear  in  silence.  He  challenged 
Randolph  to  a  duel,  and  Randolph,  waiv- 
ing his  privilege  not  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  words  uttered  in  congressional 
debate,  accepted.  Neither  man  was  an 
expert  at  handling  arms,  but  nonethe- 
less, the  senator  and  the  secretary  of 
state  met  on  the  afternoon  of  April  8, 
1826,  in  a  clearing  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  Potomac,  just  above  Little  Palls 
Bridge.  If  he  were  to  die.  Randolph 
wanted  to  do  so  on  the  so'l  of  his  beloved 
native  state.  Randolph  arrived  wearing  a 
dramatic  white,  flowing  flannel  wrapper. 
In  the  first  exchange  of  shots,  both 
men  missed.  Senator  Thomas  Hart  Ben- 
ton of  Missouri,  himself  no  stranger  to 
the  dueling  ground,  had  come  as  a  spec- 
tator and  conciliator  and  rushed  from 
the  woods  to  demand  that  the  duel 
shou'd  cease.  Clay  brushed  him  aside. 
Randolph  agreed  to  shoot  again,  but 
wh'scered  to  Benton  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  return  (Tlay's  fire.  He  calmly 
stood  stin  whU"  Clay  fired  a  bullet  that 
went  throu?h  the  hem  of  the  white  flan- 
nel overcoat  without  hurting  him.  Ran- 
do'D^  th^n  fired  into  the  air,  tossed  his 
pistol  a;=lde.  held  out  his  hand  to  Clay 
ard  said.  "You  owe  me  a  coat.  Mr.  Clay." 
Said  a  much  relieved  Clav,  "I  am  glad 
that  the  debt  is  no  greater."  ■ 
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Randolpli's  stay  to  the  Senate  was 
brief  The  Virginia  state  legislature  re- 
fused to  lietum  him  in  1827,  putting 
John  Tylerjin  his  place.  His  own  district, 
however,  fcnmediately  returned  Ran- 
dolph to  tae  House  where  he  continued 
his  anti-ladministration  maneuvers. 
After  a  bridf  and  disastrotis  stint  as  Min- 
ister to  Riissia  during  the  Jackson  ad- 
mlnlstraticii,  Randolph  broke  down  en- 
tirely in  IWl.  Struggling  with  total  in- 
sanity, he  used  opium  and  drank  exces- 
sively. He  pied  in  Philadelphia  to  1833, 
while  awaiting  a  ship  to  England.  He  was 
buried  at  his  estate,  "Roanoke,"  as  he 
had  ordere  1,  facing  west  in  order  to  keep 
his  eye  on  ]  lenry  Clay. 

In  the  ;urmoil  that  followed  Ran- 
dolph's Mirch  30  speech,  Adams'  Pan- 
ama Mission  took  a  back  seat.  While  the 
Senate  delated  the  executive's  power  to 
appoint  m  nisters,  the  House  came  out 
to  support  of  the  mission.  Ironically, 
though  th4  Senate  yielded,  nothing  ever 
came  of  th  e  enterprise.  Owing  to  the  de- 
lay, the  Parama  Coneress.  after  a  poorly 
attended  ^ssion,  adjourned  before  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States 
couM  arri\  e  on  the  scene.^ 

Though  few  spoke  as  osenly  or  as 
harshly  as  John  Randolph,  many  sena- 
tors to  the  Ntoeteenth  Ccmgress  opposed 
the  presid(  int  and  his  policies.  The  Irony 
was  that  tl  le  president,  the  senators,  and 
the  repre:  entatives  were,  in  1825.  all 
nomlnallv  members  of  the  same  party. 
Though  th  e  imity  this  stosrle  party  desig- 
nation imi  iMes  was  chimerical,  they  were 
all  ostensialy  National  Republicans. 

When  /  dams  took  the  oath  of  oCBce 
on  MarchJ  4.  1825.  he  had  pleaded  for 
complete  and  final  political  harmony. 
Few  of  tlose  listening,  however,  really 
believed  tiiat  the  party  system  could  or 
should  be  'limtoated  Indeed,  by  the  time 
Rindo'ph  spoke  out  in  the  ^prirs  of  1826, 
the  bitteness  lineering  from  the  presi- 
dential e!(  ction,  the  rivalries  of  the  de- 
feated ca  idida^^es  and  their  partisans, 
sectional  interests,  conflicting  political 
theories,  i  nd  economic  changes  all  com- 
btoed  to  <  efeat  Adams'  pious  wish. 

Adams  riewed  it  as  a  Providential  sign 
when,  in  c  ne  of  tho  supreme  coincidences 
to  American  hi.story.  former  presidents 
Thomas  J  efferson  and  John  Adams  both 
died  on  July  4.  1826  the  Pft'eth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  eac  h  had  signed.  If  these  two  long- 
time fo<3  could  become  reconciled 
through  i  warm  corre'^pondence  in  their 
old  a?e.  certainly  the  next  generation 
could  iroi  i  out  their  differences.  But,  as 
the  pres!:fent  stood  beside  h:s  father's 
grave  In  Cuincy,  there  were  clear  signs 
that  his  I  dmlni-stration  was  in  danger  of 
collaocini;.  As  the  fall  elections  ap- 
proached m  ]  826.  anyone  loo'.cing  at  the 
Senate  could  have  ea."ily  perceived  two 
po'iticad  grouping-.  On  the  ore  hand, 
there  wei  e  the  Nation ",1  Republicans,  the 
followers  of  Adams.  Clay,  and  Webster, 
and  on  the  other,  the  Opposition, 
gathered  under  the  banner  of  Jackson, 
and  tenfcitively.  Calhoun,  and  including 
Senators  Van  Buren.  John  Eaton  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Benton,  wh'ch  would  even- 
tually become  the  Democratic  party. 
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Wlthto  these  oppostog  camps,  there 
were  some  surpristog  and  uneasy  alli- 
ances. As  historian  Glyndon  Van  Deusen 
notes: 

FederallBtB.  iinder  the  leadership  of  swarthy 
Daniel  Webster,  already  the  servant  of  the 
vested  Interests  tn  Massachusetts,  and  Jef- 
lersonlan  Democrats  of  the  Clay  stripe  found 
themselves  side  by  side  In  the  National  Re- 
publican ranks.  Many  high  tariff  men  looked 
to  Clay  for  leadership.  A  strong  Western  ele- 
ment championed  Internal  Improvements  at 
national  expense.  The  party  was  conserva- 
tive, by  and  large,  favored  a  vigorous  national 
government,  and  sought  to  establish  Its  pre- 
dominance by  an  alliance  of  East  and  West. 
The  Opf)osUlon  was  decidedly  hetero- 
geneous. There  were  Southerners,  bating  the 
tariff  and  fearing  that  a  strong  central  gov- 
ernment would  endanger  slavery;  Northern 
high  tariff  men.  who  distrusted  Adams  or  dis- 
liked Clay;  states'  rights  advocates  and  strict 
constructionists,  moved  to  wrath  by  Adams' 
woefully  Inept  championship  of  a  vast  sys- 
tem of  Internal  improvements  at  national 
expense;  democrats  and  demagogues  who 
championed  the  downtrodden,  demanded  a 
government  free  from  corruption,  and  cried 
out  against  arlstocratlcal  successions.  The 
Opposition  had  a  liberal  tint,  but  the  group, 
as  a  whole,  required  careful  handling." 

Obviously  Randolph  was  a  member  of 
the  Opposition.  The  fact  that  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature  did  not  return  him  to 
the  Senate  did  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
the  winds  of  change  had  begim  to  blow 
hard  and  much  of  the  South  was  rapidly 
shifttog  to  the  hard  anti-national  posi- 
tion he  and  other  Opposition  leaders 
espoused.  These  were  nebulous  times, 
when  new  coalitions,  one  of  which  would 
emerge  as  a  major  national  party,  were 
forming  on  every  side.  Historian  George 
Dangerfleld  has  suggested  that,  while 
Monroe's  admmistrations  have  been 
labeled  "The  Era  of  Good  Feeltogs," 
Adams'  unstable  times  might  well  be 
called  "The  Era  of  Suspense."" 

Martin  Van  Buren  was  one  of  the  lead- 
tog  figures  of  this  political  ferment. 
Short,  plump,  beautifully  dressed,  he  was 
a  poised  and  witty  companion.  One  of  the 
most  astute  political  managers  in  the 
country,  he  was  determined  to  ruin  his 
enemy  Adams.  Van  Buren  was  a  deadly 
adversary,  who  assassmated  quietly  and 
with  a  smile.  In  a  delightfully  apt  phrase, 
John  Randolph  said  of  Van  Buren  that 
"he  rowed  to  his  object  with  muffled 
oars.""  Calhoun,  about  to  become  one 
of  Van  Buren's  victims,  did  not  realize 
the  treachery  imtU  after  the  deed  was 
done. 

Van  Buren  greeted  enemies  with  a 
smile,  suffered  defeat  gracefully,  and 
pliyed  h's  cards  close  to  his  vest.  He 
relished  his  reputation  as  a  wily  fox  and 
gleefully  told  this  story  against  himself: 
"Mr.  Knower.  Mr.  Knower,"  an  Albany 
wool  merchant  once  said  to  a  friend  at  the 
conclusion  of  one  of  Van  Buren's  tariff 
speeches,  "that  was  a  very  able  speech." 
"Very  abl?."  replied  Mr.  Knower.  There  was 
a  pavse.  "Mr.  Knower,"  said  the  wool  mer- 
chant, "on  what  side  of  the  tariff  quesUon 
was  It?"" 

Throughout  1826,  Van  Buren  and  other 
members  of  the  Opposition  worked  fever- 
ishly to  increase  their  ranks  in  Congress 
in  the  autumn  elections.  While  the  fall 
results  were  diffcult  to  decipher,  when 
the  Twentieth  Congress  convened  to  De- 


cember 1827,  it  was  dear  tha*  the  Oppo- 
sition had  gatoed  strength.  In  the  House, 
the  pro-admtoistration  Speaker,  John 
Taylor  of  New  York,  was  replaced  by  the 
hostile  Andrew  Stevenson  of  Virginia, 
who  gave  all  the  important  chairman- 
ships to  Jackson  men. 

In  the  Senate,  John  Tyler  of  Virginia 
made  his  debut,  with  the  expectation 
that  he  would  conttoue,  with  more  dis- 
cretion, Randolph's  attacks  on  the  ad- 
ministration. Opposition  leaders  were 
extremely  annoyed  when  Clay  published 
an  old  letter  from  Tyler  congratulattag 
him  on  his  vote  for  Adams.  The  Opposi- 
tion carried  the  day,  however,  when  the 
Senate  chose  for  its  printer  the  ebullient 
Duff  Green,  whose  Washington  United 
States  Telegraph  was  violently  abusive 
of  Adams.  For  the  first  time  to  their 
history,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
had  majorities  hostile  to  an  administra- 
tion only  two  years  old. 

Nearly  every  measure  that  came  up  in 
the  Twentieth  Congress  was  debated  and 
voted  on  from  the  potat  of  view  of  its 
likely  efifect  on  the  1828  presidential  elec- 
tion. National  Republicans  sought  to  dis- 
credit Jackson  while  the  Opposition 
sought  to  destroy  Adams.  A  resolution 
was  totroduced  by  Jackson  men  to  have 
one  of  the  large,  empty  panels  in  the 
rotunda  of  this  buildtog  filled  with  a 
patoting  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 
Adams'  partisans  defeated  that  move. 
Then  the  president's  friends  offered  a 
resolution  calling  for  an  toquiry  toto  the 
court  martial  and  execution  of  six  Ten- 
nessee muttoeers  by  Jackson  during  the 
War  of  1812.  Handbills  were  scattered 
across  the  country  bearing  six  black 
coffins  and  this  verse: 

Oh!  Did  you  hear  the  plaintive  cry 

Borne  on  the  southern  breeze? 

Saw  you  John  Harris  earnest  pray 

For  mercy,  on  his  knees? 

The  resulting  House  committee  report 
exonerated  the  general."" 

Jackson's  supporters  then  took  the  of- 
fensive, calltog  for  an  tovestigation  of 
how  the  president  spent  the  govern- 
ment's money.  Among  the  documents 
presented  was  a  White  House  toventory 
llsttog  a  $61. CO  billiard  table  and  a  chess 
set  costing  $23.00.  Cried  one  Southern 
representative,  "Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  believe  that  it  ever  was  intended 
by  Congress  that  the  public  money 
should  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
gaming  tables  and  gambling  furniture? 
And  if  it  is  right  to  purchase  billiard 
tables  and  chessmen,  why  not,  also,  faro 
b£inks,  playing  cards,  race  horses,  and 
every  other  article  necessary  to  complete 
a  system  of  gambling  at  the  President's 
palace  .  .  .?"  ■'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
toventory  was  incorrect.  The  chessmen 
had  been  purchased  with  private  money 
and  the  billiard  table  had  never  been 
bought  at  all,  but  this  information  did 
not  serve  the  Opposition's  purposes  and 
was  squelched. 

The  most  important  item  before  the 
preoccupied  Twentieth  Congress  was  the 
tariff  question.  Quickly  dubbed  through- 
out the  South  the  "Tariff  of  Abomtoa- 
tions,"  it  mirrored  the  political  turmoil 
of  the  nation.  Like  all  tariffs,  the  tariff 
of  1828  was  a  very  complicated  affair. 
Historians  still  debate  the  true  totentions 
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of  the  principals  tavolved.  What  is  clear 
is  that,  by  the  time  the  tariff  ftoally  be- 
came law,  the  South  was  threatening  to 
secede  from  the  Union,  John  C.  Calhoun 
had  been  maneuvered  out  of  second  place 
to  the  coalesctog  Democratic  party,  and, 
even  though  thtogs  had  not  worked  out 
quite  as  he  planned,  Martto  Van  Buren 
had  taken  Catooun's  place. 

Both  Calhoun  and  Van  Buren  would 
have  liked  to  ignore  the  tariff  question 
but,  by  1827.  this  was  impossible.  High- 
tariff  propagandists  had  met  with  suc- 
cess to  stirrtog  up  pro-tariff  sentjnent 
among  farmers  everywhere  except  to  the 
South  and  Southwest.  Merchants  and 
bankers  to  the  Northeast,  particularly 
Massachusetts,  had  been  converted  to 
the  cause,  as  was  evident  when  Daniel 
Webster,  still  to  the  House,  drove  through 
a  bill  that  gave  woolen  manufacturers  all 
the  protection  they  asked  for.  This  wool- 
ens bill  put  both  Van  Buren  and  Calhoun 
to  a  terrible  predicament. 

Van  Buren  had  decided  that  opposi- 
tion to  Adams,  represented  by  Webster  to 
this  case,  must  be  founded  upon  "the 
most  natural  and  beneficial  combtoa- 
tlon  .  .  .  that  between  the  planters  of 
the  South  and  the  plain  republicans  of 
the  North."  "  Unfortunately  for  him,  on 
this  issue,  planters  of  the  South  were  op- 
posed to  protective  tariffs  while  those 
plato  republican  farmers  of  Van  Euren's 
own  New  York  state  favored  them.  What 
was  Van  Buren  to  do?  He  solved  the 
problem  by  not  voting  at  all.  Long  after- 
wards, he  !ame:y  explatoed  that  he  was 
absent  from  his  seat  because  he  had 
"promised  to  accompany  a  friend  on  a 
visit  to  the  Congressional  Cemetary."  " 

More  likely,  it  was  his  own  political 
burial  Van  Buren  feared.  Other  senators 
also  found  it  convenient  to  disappear. 
When  the  woolens  bill  came  up  for  a  vote 
on  February  28,  1827,  the  result  was  a 
20-20  tie.'-'  So  the  issue  was  placed 
squarely  to  the  lap  of  Vice  President 
Calhoun.  At  one  potot,  Calhoun  had 
been  a  mi'd  advocate  of  protectionist 
tariffs,  going  along  with  Clay  and  other 
nationalists  because  of  the  plausible 
arguments  that  South  Carolina  and 
other  southern  states  might  become  to- 
dustrialized.  But  few  plants  had  been 
built  in  the  South,  and  now  tariffs  and 
internal  improvements,  most  of  which 
Itoked  the  North  and  West,  encouraging 
growth  in  those  sections  rather  than  the 
South,  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Southern  states. 

Calhoun  was  definitely  caught  to  an 
impossible  situation — what  we  would  call 
today  a  Catch-22  situation.  A  tie-break- 
tog  vote,  in  either  direction,  was  bound 
to  hurt  him  as  a  national  figure.  His 
position  in  Jackson's  emerging  Demo- 
cratic party  was  still  insecure — especially 
since  he  had  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Van 
Buren.  Certatoly,  the  vice  president  must 
have  wished  he  could  have  gone  sight- 
seeing that  day,  too.  But  Calhoun  had 
to  make  a  decision.  He  could  not  vote 
"maybe."  He  had  to  vote  "aye"  or  he  had 
to  vote  "no,"  and  he  did. 

He  voted  no  and  killed  the  woolens 
biU." 

Now  the  maneuvertog  began  to 
earnest;  Jackson  men  plotting  agatost 
the     president.     Van     Buren     plotttog 
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agatost    Calhoun.    The   defeat   of   the 

woolens  bill  roused  a  northern  demand 
for  a  tariff  that  would  protect  all  sorts 
of  different  products.  And  such  a  bill 
was  produced  to  the  Twentieth  Congress, 
the  Congress  filled  with  a  new  influx  of 
Jackson  supporters.  In  the  Senate,  where 
Jackson  was  stronger  than  ever.  Van 
Buren,  Benton,  and  Eaton  of  Tennes- 
see were  among  those  who  watched  out 
for  the  General's  taterests.  and  saw  to 
the  tariff  a  way  to  embarrass  President 
Adams. 

Van  Buren,  however,  was  playing  two 
games:  trytog  to  wto  support  for  Jack- 
son and  discredit  Csilhoun  at  the  same 
time.  First,  he  traveled  to  the  South, 
trytog  to  brtog  the  Crawford  Radicals 
toto  Jackson's  fold.  He  did  so  by  promis- 
tog  Crawford,  who  was  slowly  dytog, 
that  he  would  do  everythtog  to  his  power 
to  rum  Calhoim,  Crawford's  great  bug- 
bear. Such  a  maneuver  would  be  tricky. 
Calhoun  was  still  a  Jackson  man,  and 
Van  Buren  was  far  too  shrewd  to  openly 
break  with  him  at  this  potot.  But  Van 
Buren  also  knew  that  he  could  never 
rise  to  the  new  Democratic  party  if  Cal- 
houn were  to  remato  Jackson's  heir- 
apparent.  In  the  tariff.  Van  Euren  saw 
a  way  to  force  Calhoun  to  cause  his  own 
fall  from  grace." 

The  fiTct  draft  of  the  new  tariff  bill  of 
1828  was  hammered  out  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Manufacturers  to  Decem- 
ber 1827.  TciQ  smiltog  and  cordial  Van 
Buren  was  repeatedly  seen  "lurking" 
outside  the  committee  room.  He  was  to 
the  habit,  observed  the  Massachusetts 
Journal,  "of  calltog  out  the  Jackson 
members  of  the  committee  daily,  and 
many  times  a  day,  to  ho'd  talks  with 
them;  and  it  is  presumed  that  nothtog 
important  was  done  or  has  been  reported 
without  his  krowledge  and  consent."  The 
pro-Adams  National  Journal  confirmed 
the  report  and  sarcastically  added:  "We 
believe  that  every  thing  has  been  ar- 
ranged under  the  supertotendence  of  Mr. 
Van  Euren,  who,  from  mana?tog  the 
Albany  legislature,  has  ktadly  taken 
upon  himself  the  management  of  Con- 
gress, so  far  as  relates  to  the  tariff  .  .  ." 
Duff  Green,  editor  of  the  friendly 
United  States  Telegraph,  and  the  official 
prmter  to  the  Senate,  attempted  to  re- 
fute these  claims,  assurtog  his  readers 
that  the  senator  from  New  York  "did 
once  .  .  .  call  at  the  committee  room, 
and  that  was  done  upon  the  request  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  McLane  of  Delaware." 
Green's  protest  notwithstandtog.  Van 
Buren  was  responsible  for  the  tariff  bill 
as  eventually  reported.'' 

The  bill  first  went  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures,  and  on  May  5 
was  reported  out.  Historians  disagree 
over  just  what  the  strategy  of  the  Jack- 
sonians  was  at  this  potot.  Manv  argue 
that  they  decided  to  play  a  devious  and 
dangerous  game.  By  joining  with  the 
Adams  protectionists  and  loadtog  the  bill 
with  so  manv  outrageously  high  duties, 
they  were  sure  Congress  would  kill  the 
bill  and  they  could  then  blame  the  Ad- 
ams forces  for  its  defeat.  The  totrigue 
bore  all  the  marks  of  the  work  of  Van 
Buren  and  his  partner  to  the  House, 
New  York  Representative  Silas  Wright. 
As  the  plotters  would  soon  ftod  out,  it 
was  one  thtog  to  devise  a  strategy  for 


defeattog  the  tariff,  and  another  to  ac- 
tually carry  it  off." 

Throughout  the  spring  of  1828,  debate 
on  the  tariff  filled  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. Much  of  it  was  uninspired.  Repre- 
sentative John  Taylor  complatoed  that 
"day  after  day  passed  without  any  sensi- 
ble advance  to  the  public  bustoess.  One 
dull  prostog  speech  after  another  and 
arguments  for  the  fiftieth  time  repeated 
are  hashed  up  and  dished  to  new  cov- 
ers." -■  And  one  can  picture  the  House 
as  it  lotted  to  Taylor,  with,  as  historian 
Arthur  Schlesmger,  Jr.  described  it. 
members  "lolltog  back  to  armchairs. 
laughing,  coughtog,  spitting,  rattling 
newspapers,  while  some  poor  speaker 
tried  to  talk  about  the  dto."  " 

Thtogs  have  not  changed  much. 

Through  the  dto,  Jacksonians  obedi- 
ently set  about  antagoniztog  the  north- 
em  manufacturers  with  a  variety  of  be- 
devilto?  amendments  tocreasing  duties 
on  pig  iron,  flax,  hemp,  and  so  forth. 
Everjone  supposed  that  the  New  Eng- 
land Senators  would  joto  with  the  South- 
em  anti-protectionists  to  kill  the  meas- 
ure. Daniel  Webster,  who  had  moved 
from  the  House  to  the  Senate  to  the  au- 
tumn e.ect.ons.  emerged,  to  the  conster- 
nation of  many,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  pro-tariff  forces.  On  May  9,  he  of- 
fered an  extraordtoary  spectacle.  He 
stood  to  front  of  his  colleagues  to  ex- 
plato  why  he  was  about  to  repudiate  all 
the  free-trade  arguments  he  had  made 
in  the  House  to  1324.  He  was  not  elo- 
quent, not  the  "great  cannon  loaded  to 
to  the  lips,"  but  he  was  very  honest.  He 
oJered  no  moral  or  totellectual  justifi- 
cations for  the  switch. 

How  strange  to  the  ear  of  some  of  us, 
followtog  the  vote  on  AW  ACS. 

He  changed  his  mind,  he  said,  simply 
because  New  England,  his  constituency, 
had  accepted  the  protective  system  as 
the  established  policy  of  the  government, 
and  after  1824.  had  built  up  her  manu- 
facturing enterprises  on  that  basis.  This 
candid  avowal  of  allegiance  to  a  section 
was  one  the  public  would  not  forget  and 
Webster  would  later  regret." 

Vice  President  Calhoun  presided  over 
the  tariff  debates  with  an  easy  mind.  He 
thought  he  knew  just  what  Van  Buren's 
plot  was  and  he  approved.  He  approved. 
Suddenly,  he  realized  that  things  were 
gotog  very  much  awry.  Years  later,  the 
betrayal  still  rankled  and  he  recalled: 

Relying  on  the  assurance  on  which  otit 
friends  acted  In  the  HoJise,  we  anticipated 
with  confidsnce  and  Joy  that  the  bUl  would 
be  defeated  and  the  whole  system  over- 
thrown by  the  shock.  Our  hopes  were  soon 
blasted.  A  certain  Individual,  then  a  Sen- 
ator, but  recently  elected  to  the  highest  of- 
fice In  the  Union,  was  observed  to  assume 
a  mysterious  air  In  relation  to  the  bill,  very 
little  In  accordance  with  what,  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe,  would  have  been 
his  course .«» 

That  things  went  awry  is  clear,  but 
historians  still  debate  whether  or  not 
Van  Buren,  that  "certain  tadividual," 
was  actually  in  control  of  the  shift  or 
whether  he  was  taken  by  surprise  and 
swept  along  with  the  tide  just  as  Cal- 
houn was.  What  did  happen  is  that 
Jacksonian  senators,  while  offering 
amendments  to  jest  to  sink  the  bill, 
seemed  to  be  seized  with  the  realization 
that  it  might  just  pass  and  then  their 
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Ttiriff  of  Abominations"  was  de- 
on    both    sides.    Protectionist 
:  ike  Niles  Register  repudiated  it 
protectionist  organs  such  as 
Enquirer.  The  legislatures  of 
Carolina,    Georgia.    Mississippi, 
condemned  it.  In  Wash- 
South   Carolina   delegation 
he   home   of   Senator   Robert 
consider  withdrawal  from  the 
After  violent  argimient.  It  was 

0  do  nothing  extreme  until 
upcoming  presidential  election. 

now    fully     identified     with 

interests,  was  not  present  at 

,  but  he  influenced  them. 

restraint.   He  could  not, 

restrain  himself  from  writing 

and    widely-circulated 

r  the   doctrine  of  the 

state  to  nullify  what  it  con- 

nn   imconstitutional   law.   The 

for  the  Nullification  crisis, 

haunt    the    Twenty-first 

was  laid. 

to  the  major  Issues  of  the 
as  the  tariff,  the  Senate  also 
a  wide  variety  of  other  more 
liatters  during  these  four  years, 
at  the  index  to  the  Register  of 
ev?ai=;  a  fa<-cirat'n?  array  of 
introduced  but  not  passed — 
new    to    the    Senate — burning 
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nc  'dents  in  this  building,  and  the 
)f  the  Ser.ate  rules  that  con- 
guide  us  today.  Tne'?,e  events 
help  giAe  us  a  sense  of  the 
y  ife  in  the  early  nineteenth 
$enate. 

had  the  Nineteenth  Con- 
ed in  December  1825,  than 
Bart  Benton  presented  a  reso- 
Ino.uire  into  the  expediency 
■\'v.%  the  Cor.stitutlon  of  the 
;ates,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
f  the  President  and  Viee  Fresi- 

1  d-rect  vote  of  the  People."  " 
Robert  Ha3'ne  applauded  Ben- 
went  even  further,  su-rgestirg 
election  of  the  president  be  re- 

1  rom   the   intervention    of   the 

!!en£>tors   Nathaniel   Macon   of 

Cirolina  and  Mahlon  Dickerson 
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of  New  Jersey  joined  Benton  and  Hayne 
in  pushing  these  measures. 

The  motives  behind  these  resolutions 
were  quite  transparent,  following  as 
they  did  so  closely  after  the  1824  elec- 
tions. Their  promoters  were  all  ardent 
Jackson  men;  their  opponents,  like  Sen- 
ator John  Holmes  of  Maine,  Adams'  par- 
tisans. It  is  doubtful  that  the  Opposition 
expected  these  resolutions  to  bear  fruit, 
and  Ji  this  they  were  realistic,  but  they 
wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  they  felt 
that  Jaclison  had  been  robbed  of  his  vic- 
tory, winning  the  popular  vote  only  to 
have  the  House  hand  the  presidentcy  to 
Adams.  What  is  most  interesting  about 
these  debates,  however,  is  not  that 
nothing  came  of  them,  tut  how  current 
they  sound  today.  Benton  had  encour- 
aging words  of  support  for  those  who 
continue  to  seek  constructive  constitu- 
t.onal  change.  He  said:  "No  great  re- 
form is  carried  suddenly.  It  requires 
years  of  persevering  exertion  to  produce 
tho  unanimity  of  opinion  which  is  neces- 
sary to  a  great  popular  reformation;  but 
because  it  is  difBcult,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible." " 

i-^nother  unsuccessful  resolution,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Thomas  Cobb  of 
Georgia,  was  even  more  pointed.  Cobb 
suggested  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  would  prohibit  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  senator  or  representa- 
tive "to  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or 
profit,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,"  during  the  period  for  which 
they  were  elected."  Its  intent,  said  Ben- 
ton, was  to  cut  off  the  possibility  for  a 
member  to  receive  an  appointment  from 
"a  president  to  whom  he  might  have 
lent  a  subservient  vote."  "^  Benton  had 
a  specific  member  in  mind.  Henry  Clay, 
the  alleged  co-conspirator  in  the  "Cor- 
rupt Bargain,"  had  resigned  from  the 
House  to  become  Adams'  Secretary  of 
State. 

And  just  in  case  the  point  of  both  of 
these  resolutions  was  lost  on  the  pro- 
administration  senators,  the  Opposition 
introduced  a  third  resolution,  on  De- 
cember 19,  to  prohibit  any  president 
from  serving  more  than  two  terms. 
Though  they  expected  to  defeat  Adams 
in  1828,  the  Opposition  obviously  did  not 
v.-ant  to  take  the  chance  that  the  presi- 
dency would  be  'stolen"  a  third  time." 

During  this  period,  the  Senate  also  re- 
codified the  rules  set  dowTi  in  1829. 
Among  the  significsnt  changes  was  the 
dividing  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  Manufactures  into  panels  for  each 
of  its  named  subjects  and  the  creation 
of  committees  on  agriculture  and  private 
land  claims." 

As  the  eye  runs  down  the  index  to 
the  Senate  debates  for  th's  period,  the 
issues  stand  out  that  set  the  followers 
o:  Jackson  apart  from  those  of  Adams, 
issues  that  would  increase  in  importance 
as  the  years  went  by.  Debates  on  bank- 
ruptcy, a  theme  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  anti-big-money  Jj.cksonlans,  public 
lands,  the  pet  of  Henton  end  the  west- 
erners, and  intern?l  im":rovement3  like 
the  Bsltiimre  and  Oh'o  Railroad  and  the 
Cumberland  Ro?.'^.  entolled  by  sdherents 
to  Clay's  "Americrn  System,"  fill  the 
pages  of  these  dusty  volumes. 

Just  as  the  eye  bcTins  to  weary  of  the 
columns  of  fine,  faded  print,  an  item  will 


leap  off  the  page  and  demand  investiga- 
tion. Such  an  entry  appears  under  "O" 
in  1828:  "Outrages  in  the  Capitol,  two 
resolutions  laid  on  the  table  in  relation 
to  the  assaUit  made  by  Russell  Jarvis  on 
the  president's  personal  secretary,  and 
that  of  Duff  Green  on  Edward  Vernon 
Sparhawk,  one  of  the  reporters."  "  Now, 
I  know  senators  sometimes  have  their 
differences  with  the  press,  but  they  sel- 
dom come  to  actual  blows!  Who  were 
these  men,  Messrs.  Green,  Sparhawk, 
Jarvis,  and  the  president's  secretary,  and 
what  provoked  the  "outrages"? 

Let  us  begin  with  the  case  of  Jarvis, 
a  journalist,  and  the  president's  private 
secretary,  who  also  happened  to  be  his 
son,  John  Adams.  In  April  1828,  Mr. 
Jarvis,  responding  to  a  rude  remark  that 
young  Adams  had  directed  at  him  sev- 
eral days  earlier  at  the  White  House, 
assaulted  Adams  as  he  was  walking 
through  the  Rotunda  from  the  House 
to  the  Senate  on  official  business.  The 
president  was  outraged,  and  he  sent  a 
message  to  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  asking  for  redress.  Unfortunately, 
his  message  did  not  spell  out  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  case  so  we  must  rely  on 
Jarvis'  own  communication  to  the  Sen- 
ate, which  was  printed  in  full  in  Niles' 
Register,  a  nationally-circulated  Balti- 
more newspaper.  Jarvis'  letter  is  mar- 
velous in  its  detail  and  I  would  like  to 
read  from  it: 

.  .  .  while  he  (Adams)  was  In  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol,  I  accosted  him  and  asked  If 
he  had  given  his  final  answer  to  my  note; 
for  I  still  hoped  that  he  might  be  Induced 
to  offer  so.T.e  apology  or  explanation.  On 
saying  that  his  final  answer  had  been  given, 
I  was  excited  by  his  continued  refusal,  and 
by  a  recollection  of  the  offense,  to  commit 
an  assault  upon  his  person,  which  consisted 
merely  in  pulling  his  nose  and  slapning  one 
side  of  his  face,  with  my  open  hand.  In 
doing  this  I  disclaim  any  intention  of  In- 
flicting upon  him  any  bodily  injury;  for  I 
was  totally  unarmed,  end  assayed  him 
merely  in  the  manner  above  described,  while 
he  was  provided  with  a  stout  cane.  I  also 
disclaim  any  intention  of  way-layinij  him, 
for  our  meeting  at  the  Capitol  was  accidental, 
r.^ore  especially  do  I  disclaim  any  intention 
of  infringing  on  the  rights,  or  assailing  the 
dignity  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
of  either  house  of  Congress,  or  of  any  public 
fimctlonary.  or  any  intention  of  obstructing 
an  of?.cer  of  the  general  government  in  the 
discharge  of  his  offlclal  duties. — TYhen  I  ac- 
costed Mr.  John  Adams  In  the  rotunda.  I 
supposed  he  bed  discharged  his  official  duties, 
and  was  on  his  way  from  the  Capitol.  I  was 
not  aware  of  his  being  charged  with  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate,  or  of  his  being  on  his 
way  to  the  charr.ber  of  thtt  body.  I  viewed 
the  rotunda  as  common  grorcd.  as  a  public 
passr.ge,  not  particular'^  within  the  .'urlsdic- 
tion  of  either  house  of  Congress,  and  dif- 
fering in  no  respect,  so  far  as  it  related  ti> 
the  rights  or  dignity  of  any  public  func- 
tionary, from  any  public  street  or  highway 
I  !--now  that  an  assault  upon  an  Individual 
within  the  public  peace,  is  a  violation  of 
the  laws:  end  I  regret  that  any  Indignity 
shov.ld  ha-e  been  oTere:!  to  a  party  of  ladles 
under  my  protection,  and  in  a  place  where 
they  expected,  at  least,  the  ordinary  forms  of 
civility,  whereby  I  wjs  Impelled  to  an  offense 
f.gainst  the  ci'-il  arthorlty.  which  I  hope, 
that  1  may  be  a'ways  disposed  to  msintaln. 
as  a  Eo'rer  rnd  neacsful  citizen.  But.  If 
el'her  house  of  ConTress  sball  consider  that 
I  ha-e.  unln*?ntlor!Pllv.  or  lnadrer*ently,  vio- 
lated its  rlgh«'s  or  dignity,  or  those  of  the 
executive,  by  rcent'ng.  wl'h'n  the  walls  of 
the  Capitol,  a  grievous  Ini^ult  (earlier  at  the 
'Wlilte  House)    to  the  ladles  of  my  family. 
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and  which  Insult  I  chose  to  consider  entirely 
of  s  private  character,  I  am  ready  and  dis- 
posed to  offer  any  atonement  that  shall  be 
due  to  such  body." 

The  upshot  of  the  incident  was  that 
both  the  president's  message  and  Jarvis' 
epistle  were  laid  on  the  table  to  quietly 
slip  into  historj'." 

The  case  of  Duff  Green  and  Edward 
Sparhawk  was  equally  dramatic  and 
suffered  the  same  fate  in  the  Senate. 
Green,  as  I  have  already  noted,  was  the 
editor  of  the  rabidly  pro-Jackson  Wash- 
ington United  States  Telegraph,  a  ris- 
ing star  in  the  emerging  Democratic 
party,  and  printer  to  the  Senate.  Spar- 
hawk was  apparently  a  reporter  for  the 
New  York  i4mertcan.  On  January  25, 
1828,  the  two  men  came  to  blows  in  a 
room  set  aside  for  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee of  Claims.  On  January  29,  Sparhawk 
presented  the  Senate  with  a  memorial, 
accompanied  with  affidavits,  which 
'•humbly  showeth,  that,  having  been  sub- 
jected to  Insult  and  violence  In  the  roof  of 
the  Committee  of  Claims  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  from  a  person  called  Duff 
Green,  an  officer  of  the  Senate  .  .;  and 
having  been  threatened  by  said  Oreen  with 
further  violence,  In  case  your  memorialist 
should  "ever  write  a  line  about  him" — con- 
sidering that  said  violence  was  not.  In  any 
manner  provoked  by  your  memoriallsit.  and 
that  it  was  committed  within  a  room  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  the  Senate:  Therefore, 
your  memorialist  humbly  prays  that  such 
notice  may  be  taken  of  this  matter  as  may, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  honorable  body,  com- 
port with  its  dignity,  and  extend  protettlon 
to  Individuals  while  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Senate." 

The  next  day.  Green  begged  to  present 
his  side  of  the  story,  and  his  is  the  only 
side  that  was  printed.  According  to 
Green,  Sparhawk  was  the  author  of  an 
anonymous  article  which  charged  that 
Green  had  grossly  and  intentionally  mis- 
represented remarks  by  John  Randolph 
in  an  article  in  the  Telenraph.  Green. 
finding  out  that  Sparhawk  was  the  au- 
thor, "felt  as  every  honorable  man  would 
feel  in  his  situation,  as  the  editor  of  a 
public  journal  of  extensive  c  rculation." 
He  accosted  Sparhawk  and  demanded  to 
know  if  he  was.  indeed,  the  author  of  the 
piece.  According  to  Green's  accoimt, 
written  in  the  third  person.  "Not  receiv- 
ing a  satisfactory  answer,  he  proceeded 
to  assault  Mr.  Sparhawk,  having  no  in- 
tention to  offer  personal  injury  to  him, 
his  sole  object  being,  not  to  hurt,  but  to 
disgrace  him."  Green  contended  he  had 
no  intention  of  dishonoring  the  Senate, 
for  which  he  had  the  profoundest  re- 
spect, but  only  to  chastise  one  who  had 
sullied  a  senator's  n^me.  Sparhawk  had 
been.  Green  concluded,  a  "profligate  in- 
strument of  falsifying  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  coordinate  branch  of 
Congress,"  and  he  had  taken  it  'nto  his 
own  hands  to  right  the  situ.ation."' 

Despite  Green's  pa'ns  on  its  behalf 
(and  no  doubt  the  pain  of  Sparhawk!), 
the  Senate  did  rot  express  its  gratitude. 
Then  a'^ain,  neither  did  it  condemn  him. 
As  with  the  Jarvis-Adams  affa'r,  this 
one  was  laid  on  the  table  and  relegated 
to  obscurity. 

Durin-?  the  course  of  this  examination 
of  the  years  1825  to  ]8?8.  I  h^ve  men- 
tioned the  rise  of  the  Democratic  party. 
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I  would  like  to  end  my  remarks,  then, 
with  a  brief  look  at  the  origins  of  that 
party.  To  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
would  like  to  pursue  this  absorbing  topic 
further,  I  can  heartily  recommend  Rob- 
ert Remini's  useful  Martin  Van  Buren 
and  the  Democratic  Party  and  Michael 
Holt's  chapter  on  "The  Democratic  Par- 
ty," in  the  series  History  of  the  United 
States  Political  Parties." 

We  can  trace  the  beginning  of  the 
Democratic  party  back  to  the  early 
1820's,  when,  as  I  noted  earlier,  the  first 
American  party  system  of  Jeffersonlan 
Republicans  and  Federalists  collapsed. 
In  its  wake,  during  the  "Era  of  Good 
Feelings,"  everyone  was  ostensibly  a  Na- 
tional Republican.  This  inclusiveness, 
however,  diluted  the  party's  ideology. 
To  the  dismay  of  purists  like  Randolph, 
the  Old  Republicanism  of  states'  rights, 
strict  construction,  and  the  small  gov- 
ernment principles  of  the  Jeffersonians, 
no  longer  prevailed.  They  were  pushed 
aside  by  nationalistic  programs  advo- 
cated by  younger  men  like  Clay.  These 
tensions  were  exacerbated  by  two  events. 
The  depression  that  followed  the  Panic 
of  1819  ianited  working-class  and  agrar- 
ian hostility  to  paper  money  and  to  the 
private  banking  system  that  seemed  to 
favor  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many 
and  that  caused  economic  fluctuations 
catastrophic  to  the  little  man.  Secondly, 
the  angry  attacks  on  slavery  during  the 
Missouri  debates  had  opened  up  an  omi- 
nous division  between  the  North  and 
South. 

Many  Old  Republicans  blamed  the  po- 
tential sectional  realignment  on  the  fact 
that  there  was  only  one  party,  whose  dis- 
cipline and  adherence  to  principle  had 
collapsed  because  of  lack  of  competition. 
They  were  certain  that  new  men  like 
Clay  and  Calhoun  had  corrupted  the 
RpDUblican  party  with  nationalism  and 
jettisoned  the  pure  principles  of  strict 
construction,  laissez  faire,  and  states' 
rights. 

The  Old  Republicans  wanted  to  recon- 
struct their  national  party,  to  restore  it 
to  Its  first  principles,  and  to  drive  all 
those  nationalistic  backers  cf  the  Ameri- 
can System  from  their  midst.  They  saw 
their  chance  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
1824  election,  stolen,  in  their  opinion,  by 
the  ev'l  forces  of  John  Quincv  Adams 
from  their  own  virtuous  candidate,  An- 
drew Jackson.  It  vas  c^ear  that  the  ejec- 
tion in  1828  would  probably  come  down 
to  these  two  candidates  once  asram.  and 
this  time,  the  opposition  would  be 
ready." 

The  opposition  was  led  by  Senator  Van 
Buren,  and  before  he  left  the  Senate  in 
1828  to  return  to  New  York  to  rally  his 
"Bucktails"  and  become  povemor  of  the 
state,  he  delivered  one  last  important 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor  on  February 
12.  His  remarks  on  that  particular  occa- 
sion reinforced  his  commitment  to  Jef- 
fersonlan concepts.  What  Van  Buren 
presents  us  in  that  speech  is  the  creed 
of  the  Jacksoni^ns,  soon  to  be  called 
"Democrats."  The  dogma  of  states' 
rights  was  the  central  theme.  The  essen- 
tial confl'ct  between  Haml't'^n  and  Jef- 
ferson, at  the  time  of  the  Republic's 
foimding,  was  the  identical  struggle  go- 
ing on  In  1828  between  the  friends  of 


Jackson  and  those  of  Adams.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  party — the  true 
descendants  of  the  Patriots  of  1776 — in 
Van  Buren's  view,  were  mindful  of  the 
causes  and  the  history  of  this  long- 
standing philosophical  dispute.  They 
were,  therefore,  averse  to  a  national  gov- 
ernment that  sought  to  enlarge  its  area 
of  activity  beyond  the  fixed  boundaries 
set  by  the  Constitution.  Only  through 
the  continued  existence  of  powerful 
states,  he  averred,  could  the  liberties  of 
the  people  be  protected.  Here,  in  a  nut- 
shell, were  the  principles  behind  the 
Democratic  party." 

Riding  and  chaimeling  the  wave  of  re- 
sentment against  the  president  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  hero  of  New  Orleans, 
supremely  talented  Jacksonian  manag- 
ers, such  as  Van  Buren  and  Senator 
Eaton,  organized  the  Democratic  party 
from  the  top  down.  Michael  Holt  ex- 
plains their  technique: 

Central  committees  were  established  in 
Nashville  by  Jackson's  friends  and  in  Wash- 
ington by  Van  Buren,  Calhoun,  and  other 
Jackson  cronies.  These  committees,  and 
Jackson  himself,  corresponded  voluminously 
with  state  politicians  urging  them  to  build 
state  organizations  which  in  turn  estab- 
lished Jackson  clubs  or  committees  in  each 
county  and  most  localities.  Once  completed, 
the  Democratic  organization  consls'ed  of  a 
multitude  of  conventions  and  committees 
built  in  pyramid  fashion  from  the  locality 
to  the  county  to  the  state  to  the  central 
national  committees.  The  national  commit- 
tee and  Jacksonian  congressmen  dissemi- 
nated propaganda  to  the  local  committees 
to  l.eep  Old  Hickory  in  the  public  eye.  A 
politician  of  superb  instincts,  Jackson  him- 
self dlrocted  much  of  this  propaganda,  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  public  remembered  he  was 
the  victim  of  a  cynical  and  corrupt  bargain. 
The  politicians  In  Washington  also  raised 
money  to  support  an  extensive  chain  of 
newspapers  they  had  established  across  the 
country,  and  these  sheets  brought  th3  Jack- 
conian  gos_.el  to  the  people.'* 

The  campaign  of  1823  was  one  of  per- 
sonalities. Such  campaigns  are  bound  to 
degenerate  into  abuse,  but  the  name- 
calling  of  the  1823  campaign  has  rarely 
been  equalled.  To  call  Jackson  a  gam- 
bler, a  drunkard,  and  a  duelist,  and 
Adams  a  monarchist,  a  gourmandizer, 
and  a  spendthrift  was  one  thing.  But  in 
1327,  pro-Adams  newspapers  began  to 
rrint  stories  accusing  Jackson  of  having 
knowingly  lived  in  adultery  with  Rachel 
Jaclcson  before  she  was  divorced  from 
her  first  husband.  That  one  of  the  hap- 
piest and  loving  of  marriages  in  the 
United  States  had  been  dragged  into  the 
campaign  was  proof  of  the  depth  to 
which  the  partisans  could  sink.  Slander 
wa"  infectious. 

What  a  time  for  NPAC  to  have  flour- 
ished. Duff  Green  was  soon  printing  in 
his  United  States  Telegraph  columns  a 
nonsensical  story  about  premarital  re- 
lations between  President  and  Mrs. 
Adams.  Green  wrote  to  his  hero,  Jack- 
son. "Let  Mrs.  Jackson  rejoice,  her  vin- 
dication is  complete."  How  one  reputa- 
tion could  be  vindicated  by  the  blacken- 
ing of  another  apparently  did  not  disturb 
him." 

The  feel  of  a  Jackson  victorv,  a  Demo- 
crat'c  victory,  was  in  the  afr  in  the  fall 
of  1828.  When  it  came  in  the  winter,  it 
was  a  substant-al  one;  178  electoral  votes 
to  83  for  Adams.  It  was  a  great  triumph 
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for  the  "common  man."  particularly  in 
the  West  and  South,  where  Jackson  was 
lionizedi  Under  the  vastly  libersOlzed 
franchi$e  laws,  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans votied  who  had  never  done  so  before. 
The  popular  vote  jumped  from  400,000  in 
1824  tojmore  than  1.1  million  in  1828 
(647,276  for  Jackson  and  508.604  for 
Adams) .  In  only  two  of  the  twenty-four 
states.  Delaware  and  South  Carolina, 
did  the  legislature  still  choose  the  elec- 
tors. In  the  rest,  the  people  now  had  the 
power." 

The  'tera  of  Suspense"  was  over.  The 
political  turmoil  of  the  preceding  years 
was  temporarily  resolved.  The  forces  of 
discont^t  had  coalesced  long  enough  to 
brjig  aiout  a  rolitical  revolution  under 
the  banner  of  thfrnew  Democratic  party. 
The  coalition  that  elected  the  hero  in 
1828  wat  too  broad  and  heterogeneous  to 
be  stable.  For  example,  Jackson's  over- 
whelming popularity  in  the  South  and 
West  camoufaged  deep  differences 
among  his  followers,  some  of  which 
would  (»use  defections  once  the  north- 
erner. Van  Buren,  became  his  successor. 
In  1829,Jthere  was  a  Jackson  coalition.  At 
the  end  of  his  administration  in  1837 
there  would  be  a  smaller,  but  more 
homojejieous  and  unified  Democratic 
party."  I 

None  pf  this,  however,  mattered  to  the 
followeip  of  Jackson  in  March  1829.  On 
March  «,  all  Washington  saw  the  real 
contemporary  meaning  of  the  word 
"Democrat"  as  masses  of  farming,  fron- 
tier, an4  working-class  families  swarmed 
into  tha  capital  to  hail  "Old  Hickory," 
the  syniwl  of  a  new  democracy  that  had 
broughu^the  common  people  of  America 
to  political  power.  Adams  had  decided 
that  it  would  be  unbecoming  for  him  to 
attend  the  inauguration  of  a  man  who 
for  thros  years  had  accused  him  of  bar- 
gain and  corruption  and  had  quietly 
ridden  put  of  town  the  day  before.  He 
was  hardly  missed  by  the  cheering 
crowds  piassed  everywhere  in  the  city  to 
welcomj  "their"  president.  As  the  deliri- 
ous multitude  flooded  the  White  House, 
tumingjover  buckets  of  punch,  trampling 
chairs  to  sawdust,  sober  men  like  Daniel 
Webstei}  reflected,  "People  have  come  five 
hundred  miles  to  see  General  Jackson, 
and  they  really  seem  to  think  that  the 
country  had  been  rescued  from  some 
dreadful  danger."  Indeed  they  believed 
just  that.  Only  time  would  tell  whether 
or  not  t  rtey  were  right.  What  was  abun- 
dently  ^ear,  from  the  perspective  of  the 
chamber,  however,  was  that  the 
Jackson  had  arrived. 
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Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  2,  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
KASSE2AUM) .  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  stands  adjoomed  until  12 
noon,  Monday,  November  2,  1981. 

Accordingly,  the  Senate,  at  3:59  p.m., 
adjourned  until  Monday.  November  2, 
1981,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  30.  1981 : 

Department  op  Justice 
William  P.  Weld,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Edward  F. 
Harrington,  resigning. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Foley). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C. 

October  28.  1981. 
1  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  Foley  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  November  2.  1981. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  Lord,  we  open  our  hearts 
and  souls  to  the  bounty  of  Your  grace. 
Bless  all  those  who  work  for  the  good 
of  others,  particularly  those  who  labor 
in  this  place.  Grant  strength  and  pa- 
tience in  the  ordering  of  their  lives,  be 
with  them  and  their  families  with  the 
knowledge  of  Your  love,  and  give  them 
the  assurance  that  what  they  do  may 
contribute  to  the  common  good  and  so 
serve  Your  purpose  on  Earth.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  3975.  An  act  to  facilitate  and  encour- 
age the  production  of  oil  from  tar  sand  and 
other  hydrocarbon  deposits. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4503.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  4503)  entitled  "An  act 


to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  authorize  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," and  asks  for  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  STArFORD.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Domen- 
ici,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
MITCHELL,  and  Mr.  Moynihan  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  House  (H.  Con.  Res. 
194)  entitled  "Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  sales  to 
Saudi  Arabia  of  E-3A  airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  system  (AW ACS)  air- 
craft, conformal  fuel  tanks  for  F-15 
aircraft,  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  missiles, 
and  Boeing  707  aerial  refueling  air- 
craft." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  884) 
entitled  "An  act  to  revise  and  extend 
programs  to  provide  price  support  and 
production  incentives  for  farmers  to 
assure  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  and  agrees  to 
a  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr. 
LUGAR,  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Huddleston. 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  and  Mr. 
Melcher  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  sunendment  of  the 
Senate  to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  4608.  "An  act  to  continue  in  effect 
any  authority  provided  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Appropriation  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  Fiscal  Year  1980.  for  a  certain 
period,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  1143.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sang  Sun 
Russo* 

S.  1503.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  allocate  supplies  of  crude  oil.  residual 
fuel  oil.  and  refined  petroleum  products 
during  a  severe  petroleum  supply  shortage, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  8.  1981.  as 
•National  Home  Health  Care  Week." 


ADMIRAL  RICKOVER 
(Mr.   PRICE   asked   and   was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
good  article  summarizing  Admiral 
Rickover's  great  contributions  to  the 
security  of  our  Nation  was  published 
in  the  October  14  issue  of  the  Review 
of  the  News.  I  am  including  the  article 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks  since  it  pre- 
sents the  current  situation  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  Admiral  Rickover's  ef- 
forts to  serve  our  Nation. 

It  was  a  little  over  2  years  ago— Oc- 
tober 21.  1979.  exactly— since  Admiral 
Rickover  was  given  and  accepted  a  2- 
year  extension  of  his  period  of  active 
duty.  As  I  stated  on  the  occasion  of 
this  extension.  I  was  very  pleased  and 
relieved  to  know  that  Admiral  Rick- 
over agreed  to  continue  his  services 
and  that  the  Defense  Department 
took  the  administrative  step  to  make 
this  EKJsslble.  My  statement  In  this  re- 
spect was  printed  In  the  October  9, 
1979.  Issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  page  27544. 

Admiral  Rickover's  present  exten- 
sion terminates  on  January  27.  1982.  I 
realize  there  is  a  limit  to  the  contribu- 
tions anyone  can  be  expected  to  make 
to  the  service  of  his  Nation.  I  also  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  Admiral  Rick- 
over has  contributed  more  by  far  than 
most  any  other  citizen  of  our  Nation.  I 
still  hope  that  Admiral  Rickover  will 
agree  to  continue  on  In  his  critical 
area  of  work  which  Is  so  vital  to  our 
national  security  and  that  the  Defense 
Department  will  follow  through  by 
taking  the  administrative  step  to 
extend  his  active  duty  appointment.  I 
believe  It  Is  very  Important  to  Induce 
Admiral  Rickover  to  serve  for  a  while 
longer.  Our  security  Is  so  extremely 
dependent  on  the  safe  and  reliable  op- 
eration of  the  131  nuclear  submarine 
and  surface  vessels  throughout  the 
world.  If  at  all  possible  we  should  take 
advantage  of  his  highly  disciplined  ap- 
proach to  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  this  military  force. 

It  Is  particularly  Important  that  In 
these  late  stages  of  his  Illustrious 
career  we  take  advantage  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Admiral  Rickover  so  that  he 
can  concentrate  more  of  his  efforts  on 
the  things  which  must  be  done  to  fa- 
cilitate the  continued  safe,  efficient, 
and  disciplined  direction  of  the  pro- 
gram by  the  people  who  must  some 
day  follow  him. 

As  I  have  done  every  time  in  the  pre- 
vious extensions  of  Admiral  Rickover's 
active  duty  periods,,!  want  to  express 
my  thanks  to  him  for  all  that  he  has 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  □  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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[Prom  th^  Review  of  the  News.  Oct.  14, 

1981] 
PRonuNGJTHX  U.S.  Navy's  Amazing  Adm. 
Hymak  Rickovkr 
(By  Robert  Moss) 
Admiral  4yman  G.  Rickover,  the  father 
of  nuclear  ^wer  and  of  America's  Nuclear 
on  come  up  for  reappointment 
of  the  Energy  Department's 
faval  Reactors  and  there  is  the 
|itlon  to  extending  the  81-year- 
active  duty  for  another  two 
v  critics  Include  not  only  No 
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fense  contractors  as  the  Hectric  Boat  Divi- 
sion of  Gei^eral  Dynamics,  who  have  been 
sharply  rebiiked  by  Rickover  for  submitting 
huge  cost-of-errun  claims  against  the  gov- 
ernment. 

During  59|  years  as  a  Navy  officer,  Hyman 
Rickover  hae  made  an  incalculable  contribu- 
tion to  the  military  effectiveness  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  Jthe  national  security  of  the 
United  Stales.  This  son  of  an  immigrant 
Russian  craftsman  brought  the  Navy  into 
the  nuclear  [age  with  the  development,  over 
bitter  oppo^tion.  of  the  first  atomic  subma- 
rine. He  suci;essfully  lobbied  in  1974  for  con- 
gressional (Kssage  of  a  law  specifying  that 
all  new  major  combat  ships  would  have  to 
be  nuclear  ^wered  unless  the  President  op- 
posed the  btiilding  of  such  ships  as  contrary 
to  the  natlojial  interest. 

In  1976  Admiral  Rickover  told  the  Senate 
Armed  Serv  ces  Committee  that  only  nucle- 
ar-powered ships  could  counter  the  "real 
and  ominoui"  Soviet  threat  on  the  seas.  He 
said  that  sir  ce  the  United  States  "has  given 
up  any  postibility  of  matching  the  Soviet 
Navy  in  nur  iber  of  ships  .  .  .  our  only  hope 
to  be  able  lo  carry  out  our  mission  in  the 
areas  of  hi|  ;hest  threat  is  superior  ship)s." 
His  attainniBnt  of  this  goal  was  confirmed 
recently  by  R.  James  Woolsey,  a  former 
Under  Secre  tary  of  the  Navy,  who  noted: 

"There  is  no  Soviet  slupper,  anywhere  in 
the  world,  who  sleeps  soundly  in  his  sea 
cabin.  He  ci  n  never  be  sure  that  he  isn't  in 
the  cross  hiirs  of  the  periscope  of  one  of 
Rickover's  narvelous,  quiet  black  attack 
Doats.  And,  ks  we  fuss  with  the  MX  and  the 
agonizingly  hard  problem  of  fixing  the  vul- 
nerability (.1  our  ICBMs,  we  have  some 
breathing  !  pace — because  some  more  of 
Rickover's  p  roducts,  carrying  their  Poseidon 
and  Trident 
somewhere 


missiles,  slip  silently  on  patrol 
>eneath  the  Atlantic  and  Pacif- 
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C  eorge    Rickover    was    bom    in 
January  27,  1900,  and  was  grad- 
he  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  1922. 
master's  degree  in  electrical  en- 
Columbia  University  in  1929, 
a  submariner  in  1931,  and  held 
assignments  before  being  at- 
atomic  submarine  project  at 
Tennessee,  in  1946.  Since  being 
Bureau  of  Ships  in  1947,  Rick- 
deVoted  more  than  three  decades 
devel  )pment  of  nuclear  warships.  His 
1  uth  Masters,  died  in  1972  and 
Ifickover       married       Eleonore 
1974. 
presiding  over  a  major  technologi- 
In  America's  defenses,  Admi- 
has  repeatedly  criticized  the 
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bureaucratic  procrastination  and  red  tape  in 
the  Defense  Department  and  once  advocat- 
ed firing  half  of  the  Pentagon's  employees 
to  improve  efficiency.  And  the  Admiral  has 
often  tangled  with  the  nation's  defense  con- 
tractors because  of  their  failure  to  provide 
the  government  with  accurate  cost  and  pric- 
ing data  and  for  submitting  bills  far  in 
excess  of  the  original  estimates. 

Hyman  Rickover's  care  and  high  stand- 
ards have  led  him  to  Interview  personally  all 
the  young  officers  to  be  assigned  to  his  de- 
partment. "It  is  not  uncommon,"  he  has 
said,  "for  me  to  Interview  a  recent  graduate 
from  a  'good'  college  who  has  received  a 
master's  degree  in  mathematics  but  who  is 
incapable  of  solving  a  10th  grade  algebra 
problem."  The  educational  decline  of  Ameri- 
can schools  has  long  troubled  the  Admiral, 
and  he  has  urged  parents  "to  learn  as  much 
as  possible  about  their  children's  schooling" 
and  not  to  be  "intimidated  by  vociferous 
educators." 

What  is  wrong  with  many  American 
schools,  says  Admiral  Rickover,  is  that  they 
"foster  attitudes  that  do  not  prepare  the 
students  for  the  world's  harsh  realities. 
They  promote  the  notion  that  learning 
must  be  easy  and  entertaining.  This  idea  is 
cruel  to  the  child  and  dangerous  to  society: 
children  then  grow  up  believing  they  need 
not  struggle  to  excel.  There  is  simply  no 
way  to  combine  the  provision  of  instant 
happiness  with  the  business  of  learning  to 
read,  write,  and  calculate.  Learning  can  be 
interesting,  rewarding,  and  exciting,  but  it 
requires  effort.  It  is  work.  No  learning  takes 
place,  just  as  no  ditch  gets  dug,  without 
work." 

Expressing  concern  about  the  moral  cli- 
mate in  America,  Admiral  Rickover  says 
that  "ancient  wisdom  has  told  us  that  it  is 
necessary  for  most  of  us  to  be  periodically 
relnstructed  in  moral  values.  I  believe  it  is 
the  duty  of  each  of  us  to  act  as  if  the  fate  of 
the  world  depended  on  him.  Admittedly, 
one  person  cannot  do  the  entire  job  by  him- 
self, but  one  person  can  make  a  difference." 

Hyman  Rickover  has  made  such  a  differ- 
ence during  a  magnificent  career,  and  his 
term  of  active  duty  should  be  extended. 
"Admiral  Rickover  is  a  patriot  who  has  bat- 
tled both  the  bureaucracy  within  the  gov- 
ernment and  those  who  attempt  to  loot  the 
American  taxpayer  with  cost  overruns," 
says  Congressman  Larry  McDonald  (D. 
Georgia).  "For  these  reasons,  and  many 
more.  Admiral  Rickover  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  his  noble  service  to  this  nation 
and  to  the  entire  Free  World."— J.J.D. 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  TOMORROW  TO 
FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
S.  815,  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE AUTHORIZATION,  1982 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Spealier,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight,  Tuesday, 
November  3,  1981,  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  Senate  bill,  S.  815,  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSE  SHOULD  REJECT  SENATE 
VERSION  OF  H.R.  4331,  NO.  8 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  have  we  retroactively 
stripped  a  group  of  workers  who  have 
fulfilled  the  statutory  requirements 
for  coverage  of  their  promised  bene- 
fits. On  the  basis  of  this  issue  alone, 
stripping  the  minimum  benefit,  the 
House  should  reject  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  4331. 

The  other  aspects  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  4331.  however,  demand 
our  attention.  In  addition  to  the  mini- 
mum benefit  provisions,  the  Senate 
has  also  included  in  its  bill  cuts  in  the 
other  areas  of  social  security  coverage. 
These  cuts,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  halfhearted  minimum  benefit 
restoration,  should  give  us  in  the 
House  extra  incentive  to  reject  the 
Senate's  bill. 

First,  the  Senate  has  arbitrarily  iso- 
lated non-U.S.  residents,  including 
U.S.  citizens  living  abroad,  and 
stripped  them  of  their  minimum  bene- 
fit protection. 

Second,  the  Senate  has  mandated 
that  employers  pay  social  security 
taxes  on  the  first  6  months  of  employ- 
ees' sick  pay.  This  is  merely  and  added 
expense  for  American  business  and 
while  driving  up  the  cost  of  sick  pay 
will  discourage  its  availability.  This 
sets  a  bad  precedent  which  could  lead 
to  employees  being  forced  to  pay 
social  security  taxes  on  sick  pay  and 
other  types  of  health  and  welfare  in- 
comes. 

Finally,  the  Senate  bill  includes  a 
provision  to  implement  a  more  restric- 
tive limit  on  family  social  security  ben- 
efits. Under  this  proposal,  which 
would  be  the  largest  single  cut  in  the 
social  security  program's  history, 
every  family  with  more  than  one  de- 
pendent would  suffer  a  benefit  reduc- 
tion. What  is  more,  because  of  the 
graduated  wage  replacement  formula 
under  social  security,  the  Senate's  pro- 
posal would  reduce  spouse  benefits  for 
every  retired  couple  with  total  bene- 
fits under  $270  per  month.  And.  for 
the  retired  couples,  those  receiving 
total  benefits  under  $200  per  month, 
spouse  benefits  would  be  completely 
eliminated. 

I  think  it  is  ironic  that  the  Senate 
leadership  has  chosen  H.R.  4331,  a  bill 
the  House  passed  to  restore  the  mini- 
mum benefit,  to  mask  further  slashes 
in  social  security  protection.  The 
Senate  version  of  H.R.  4331  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  intent  of  the  House  to 
reinstate  confidence  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system. 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PRO- 
GRAM CANNOT  STAND  FUR- 
THER CUTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri.  (Mr.  Coleman) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
ports are  circulating  that  the  adminis- 
tration's task  force  on  entitlement  pro- 
grams is  considering  further  reduc- 
tions to  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

I  rise  today  to  voice  my  strong  oppo- 
sition to  any  further  cuts  in  this  area. 
I  have  surveyed  a  number  of  school 
districts  in  my  home  State  of  Missouri 
and  have  found  a  significant  increase 
in  the  costs  of  meals  to  paying  stu- 
dents and  a  significant  decline  in  the 
number  of  participants.  Because  of 
budget  cuts  already  enswited.  the  prices 
have  gone  up  an  average  of  20  cents. 
Program  participation  has  dropped 
anywhere  from  10  percent  to  30  per- 
cent. In  general,  the  paying  student 
has  traditionally  made  up  63  percent 
of  the  participating  population  in  the 
school  lunch  program.  These  paying 
students  are  leaving  the  program  now 
at  rates  between  25  and  30  percent.  It 
is  this  loss  of  money— combined  with 
Federal  assistance  reductions— that 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  many 
school  lunch  programs. 

As  we  all  can  understand,  a  school 
cafeteria  has  many  fixed  costs.  Add 
the  rising  cost  of  food,  equipment,  and 
labor,  and  many  school  districts  are 
being  forced  to  make  an  unpleasant 
decision,  'Can  we  afford  to  feed  our 
students?" 

If  Federal  funds  for  school  limches 
are  further  reduced,  this  administra- 
tion will  be  pulling  the  safety  net  out 
from  under  those  who  are  the  most 
truly  needy.  Free  meals  are  made 
avsulable  to  the  poorest  student;  but  if 
schools  continue  to  experience  a  de- 
cline in  paying  students,  they  may 
well  have  to  close  down  the  limch- 
rooms.  This  leaves  the  poor  student 
with  no  alternative  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  charged  with  overseeing 
the  national  school  lunch  program.  I 
have  written  OMB  Director  David 
Stockman  urging  him  to  forgo  any 
consideration  of  further  cutbacks  in 
this  program.  Five  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  have 
joined  with  me  in  this  letter. 

To  put  it  bluntly.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
believe  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram has  given  all  it  can  give  to  our 
common  goal  of  balancing  the  budget. 
We  have  advised  Mr.  Stockman  that 
any  effort  to  make  further  cuts  will 
not  have  our  support.  Our  side  of  the 
aisle  cannot  deliver  the  votes  neces- 
sary to  win  further  cuts  from  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  the  school  dis- 
tricts that  I  have  surveyed  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  have  Indicated  that 


they  can  cope  with  the  cuts  so  far  en- 
acted; however,  they  are  very  con- 
cerned that  any  further  reduction  in 
Federal  assistance  would  increase 
prices  to  a  dangerous  level  and  threat- 
en the  very  existence  of  a  school  lunch 
program  in  their  district. 

Parents  with  incomes  that  require 
their  children  to  pay  for  school 
lunches  are  opting  out  and  their  chil- 
dren are  brown-bagging  it.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  that,  certainly, 
but  should  this  trend  continue,  the 
real  losers  will  be  the  poor  children. 

Their  schools  may  be  unable  to  fi- 
nance a  cafeteria.  Their  parents  may 
be  unable  to  afford  a  nutritional 
brown-bag  lunch  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  will  let  down  the  most  truly 
needy  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following 
material  as  a  part  of  this  special  order. 

Following  is  a  chart  which  detaUs 
the  effects  of  budget  cuts  on  several 
Missouri  school  limch  programs: 
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BRUCE  SUNDLUN— THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  COUNCIL'S  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  BOARD 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
New  England,  unique  in  many  ways,  is 
the  only  region  of  the  Nation  whose 
business  interests  are  represented  in 
Washington  by  a  nonprofit,  nonparti- 
san organization  of  business  leaders 
committed  to  the  continued  growth 
and    economic    development    of    the 

Tlie  New  England  Council,  a 
member-based  organization  of  1.200 
corporations  which  employ  over  one- 
sixth  of  the  working  population  of 
New  England,  recently  elected  as  its 
chairman  of  the  board,  Bruce  G. 
Sundlun,  a  Rhode  Islander  of  enor- 
mous talents  in  many  facets  of  com- 
munity life  and  a  remarkable  business 
leader  both  in  the  State  and  through- 
out New  England. 

Bruce  Sundlun  not  only  has  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  as  a  business- 
man—presently  he  Is  president   and 


chief  executive  officer  of  the  Outlet 
Co.  In  Rhode  Island— he  has  also 
earned  a  brilliant  record  in  Govern- 
ment service.  He  was  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney from  1949  to  1951,  a  special  as- 
sistant with  the  Department  of  Justice 
from  1951  to  1954,  and  was  appointed 
by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  as  an 
incorporator  of  the  Communication 
Satellite  Corp.  in  1963,  where  he 
served  as  a  senior  director. 

An  outstanding  citizen,  Bruce  Sund- 
lun is  a  highly  decorated  World  War  II 
veteran,  having  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  and  the  Purple 
Heart.  In  addition,  Bruce  Sundlun's 
accomplishments  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  Nation  as  he  has  also  re- 
ceived the  Chevalier  Legion  D'Honeur 
from  Prance  and  the  Prime  Minister's 
Medal  from  Israel. 

A  retired  Air  Force  colonel,  he  has 
served  on  the  advisory  group  of  Na- 
tional Aviation  Goals  and  the  Air 
Force  Academy  Board  of  Visitors  from 
1978  to  1980. 

Indeed,  Bruce  Sundlun  is  an  individ- 
ual whose  description  demands  super- 
latives and  whose  achievements 
extend  beyond  these  few  examples  I 
have  given. 

I  commend  the  New  England  Coun- 
cil for  its  commitment  to  bringing  the 
needs  of  the  New  England  business 
community  to  the  attention  of  the  na- 
tion's policymakers.  In  particular,  the 
council's  decision  to  open  a  Washing- 
ton office— just  three  blocks  from  the 
White  House— reaffirms  the  commit- 
ment of  New  England  business  inter- 
ests to  actively  pursue  the  goal  of  a 
vital  and  thriving  economy  for  the 
region.  In  addition,  I  applaud  the 
council's  choice  for  chairman  of  the 
board,  Bruce  G.  Sxmdlun.» 


INTERNATIONAL  BANKING 
FACILITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Schttmer) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  H.R.  4879,  which  will 
enable  U.S.-based  banking  operations 
to  compete  for  international  business 
on  equal  terms  with  their  counterparts 
based  in  foreign  cities  or  offshore  is- 
lands. 

Congress  took  the  first  step  toward 
restoring  the  international  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  banks  in  1978.  when  It 
passed  the  International  Banking  Act. 
On  June  9,  1981.  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  continued  this  process  by  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  inter- 
national banking  facilities  (IBF's)  with 
U.S.  boundaries. 

International  banking  facilities  are 
nonphysical  entities  which  conduct 
purely  international  deposit  and  loan 
activities.  These  activities  are  current- 
ly carried  on  almost  exclusively  in  for- 
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and  U.S.  branches  overseas, 
banks  located  in  the 
could  not  compete  in 
competitive    market    be- 
regulations    cut    too 
the  yields  they  could  offer; 
not   attract  sophisticated 
investors  who  are  willing 
the  security  of  protective 
regulations  in  order 
I  lightly  higher  yields. 
Congress,  the  Federal  Re- 
and  several  States  have 
steps   required   to   set   up 
final  obstacle  remains.  On 
19S1,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Corporation  interpreted  its 
under  the  Federal  Deposit 
Act  to  require  that  deposits 
s  be  subject  to  the  FDIC 
i  issessment  of  one-twelfth  of 
Dn  the  face  of  it  this  assess- 
not  seem  like  much,  but  it 
{prohibitive   in   an   arena   in 
half  of  the  business  is 
margins  of  one-sixteenth  of 
As  long  as  U.S.  IBF's  are 
evy  the  FDIC  premium  on 
they  will  not  be  able  to 
effectively. 

removes  the  last  regulato- 

to  the  successful  operation 

banking  facilities  in 

States  by  excluding  depos- 

at  IBF's  from  the  FDIC  in- 

aisessment.  Eliminating  this 

Oldens  up  a  huge  new  market 

banks.  Although  it  is  dif- 

sstimate    the   size   of   this 

s  safe  to  say  that  it  reaches 

of  billions  of  dollars. 

operation    of    U.S. 
have  at  least  three  impor- 
First,   it   will   increase 
major  U.S.  banking  centers 
business   away   from 
banking  centers,  there- 
new  jobs  in  banking  and 
Second,  successful 
generate  U.S.   Treasury 
jecause    taxes    on    profits 
to  the  Treasury  rather 
fc^reign  governments.  Third, 
oversight  of  international 
be  easier  when  that  ac- 
place  at  home  rather  than 

from  the  establishment 

International  Banking  Facilities  in 

States  will  be  lost  unless 

r^  ^  the  process  of  setting  up 

framewo'k  that  allows  our  banks  to 

effectively.  Therefore,  I  urge 

of  H.R.  4879. 

I  include  the  bill  at 
the  Record: 
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H.R.  4879 
am^nd  the  Federal  E>eposit  Insur- 
clarify  the  treatment  of  inter- 
b^nking  facility  deposits  for  pur- 
insurance  assessments 


de  ?osit  i 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representati  ves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  C  ongress  assembled. 


SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Banking  Facility  Deposit  In- 
surance Act". 

INTERNATIONAL  BANKING  FACILITY  DEPOSITS 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(1X5)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(1)(5))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  such  other  obligations  of  a  bank  as 
the  Board  of  Directors,  after  consultation 
with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  shall  find  and  prescril>e  by 
regulation  to  be  deposit  liabilities  by  gener- 
al usage,  except  that  the  following  shall  not 
be  a  deposit  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  or  t)e  included  as  part  of  the  total  de- 
r>osits  or  of  an  insured  deposit: 

"(A)  any  obligation  of  a  bank  which  is 
payable  only  at  an  office  of  such  bank  locat- 
ed outside  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands:  and 

"(B)  any  international  banking  facility  de- 
posit, including  an  international  banking  fa- 
cility time  deposit,  as  such  term  is  from 
time  to  time  defined  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In  Reg- 
ulation D  or  any  successor  regulation  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.". 

EfTECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  section  2 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.* 


THE  MISTAKE  OF  AWACS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman form  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
by  the  other  body  in  approving  the 
sale  of  AWACS  is  a  most  unfortunate 
occurrence.  The  hearings  that  we  had 
before  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  showed  con- 
clusively, in  my  opinion,  that  the 
AWACS  sale  should  never  been  per- 
mitted to  occur.  We  heard  witnesses 
on  both  sides,  those  who  favored  the 
sale  and  those  who  did  not  favor  the 
sale,  and  yet  when  we  had  completed 
our  hearing,  the  arguments  were  im- 
pressively in  favor  of  rejecting  the 
sale. 

It  is  true  that  members  of  our  sub- 
committee favored  the  efforts  by  the 
administration  to  try  to  build  friendly 
relations  with  every  nation  in  the 
Middle  East  and  we  recognized  that 
Saudi  Arabia  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant nations.  The  fact  still  remains 
that  Saudi  Arabia  has  not  been  the 
close  loyal  friend  to  the  United  States 
that  the  administration  represents  it 
to  be.  It  has  dominated  OPEC  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  action  taken 
by  OPEC  the  day  following  the  ap- 
proval by  the  other  body  of  the 
AWACS  sale  was  increase  the  price  of 
oil  from  $32  to  $34.  The  increase  was 
attributable  to  the  leadership  given  by 
the  Saudi  Arabians  at  the  OPEC  meet- 
ing. As  one  columnist  stated  it,  the 
Americans    will    be    paying    for    the 


AWACS     planes     for     Saudi     Arabia 
through  the  oil  price  increases. 

Second,  the  Saudis  have  turned 
against  the  one  Arab  force  definitely 
seeking  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
late  President  Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt. 
For  President  Sadat's  initiative  and 
goodwill  in  trying  to  make  peace  with 
Israel,  Saudi  Arabia  branded  him  a 
renegade  and  halted  its  financial  sup- 
port to  Egypt,  providing  instead  finan- 
cial and  moral  support  to  the  PLO,  to 
Syria,  to  Iraq,  which  are  the  most  hos- 
tile and  aggressive  forces  opposing  the 
Camp  David  agreement. 

I  think  that  we  should  have  been 
very  hesitant  to  sell  AWACS  outright 
to  the  Saudis,  even  if  the  basic  securi- 
ty of  Israel  were  not  involved,  because 
the  possession  of  a  powerful  weapons 
system  such  as  AWACS  will  provide 
the  Saudis  with  the  strength  and  pres- 
tige to  dominate  other  nations  on  the 
Arabian  Peninsula.  This  includes 
Oman,  which  has  shown  a  greater  will- 
ingness to  make  itself  available  for 
U.S.  military  bases  than  Saudi  Arabia 
or  any  other  nation  in  the  area,  and 
Oman's  location  offers  many  strategic 
advantages.  The  Saudis  have  tried  to 
discourage  the  Omanis  from  cooperat- 
ing with  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  in  Oman  the  concern  that 
the  weapons  system  might  fall  into 
unfriendly  hands  would  be  minimized 
because  of  American  control,  a  control 
which  would  be  lost  if  the  AWACS  is 
to  be  sold  outright  to  the  Saudis. 

The  point  is  made  that  this  weapons 
system  will  not  be  delivered  for  4  years 
and  that  in  that  interim  period,  we 
would  be  able  to  determine  whether  a 
constructive  contribution  would  be 
made  toward  the  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  not  only  by  Saudi  Arabia,  but 
other  nations  in  the  area. 

The  fact  remains  that  at  the  present 
time  the  Camp  David  accords  are  the 
basis  for  the  peace  initiative  of  the 
United  States  in  the  area.  Almost  as 
the  AWACS  vote  was  taking  place,  the 
Camp  David  accords  were  totally  re- 
jected even  by  an  official  of  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government  who  said  that 
Saudi  Arabia  would  under  no  circum- 
stances approve  the  Camp  David  ac- 
corcis.  Does  this  mean  the  administra- 
tion intends  to  turn  from  Camp  David 
accords  to  Prince  Fahd's  so-called 
peace  proposals?  I  would  hope  not,  but 
I  fear  anything  is  possible. 

Two  years  ago  representations  were 
made  by  President  Carter  that  in 
order  to  obtain  approval  of  the  sale  of 
F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia  their  range  and 
power  and  their  offensive  capabilities 
would  be  limited  because  the  bomb 
racks  and  the  fuel  tanks  would  not  be 
made  a  part  of  the  package  that  was 
being  sold  at  that  time. 

The  F-15's  are  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  additional  fuel  tanks  under  this 
sale.  The  promises  that  were  made  to 
the  Congress  at  that  time  have  been 
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forgotten.  Again  we  are  given  the 
promise  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  the  security  of  Israel  be  compro- 
mised. 

How  certain  are  we  that  this  kind  of 
a  promise  will  be  maintained? 

We  are  told  that  the  AWACS  sale 
will  not  compromise  Israel's  security, 
and  yet  a  witness  that  appeared  before 
our  subcommittee.  Gen.  George 
Keegan,  who  was  formerly  the  head  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Intelligence,  stated 
to  our  committee: 

Because  of  the  unique  technologies  repre- 
sented by  the  AWACS  and  the  F-15  with 
the  extension  range  tanks,  these  weapons  as 
a  system  used  in  concert  do  in  fact  consti- 
tute the  most  powerful  system  ever  devel- 
oped for  theatre  or  regional  air  warfare. 

If  those  weapons  are  sold  they  will  serve 
only  to  exacerbate  the  latent  Instabilities 
and  the  very  fragile  power  balances  which 
have  existed  in  the  Middle  East  for  more 
than  thirty  years  and  have  been  the  occa- 
sion of  some  five  needless  and  terrible  wars. 

D  1215 

It  was  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  course  of  those  hearings,  to 
hear  the  question  that  had  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Livingston).  He  propounded 
this  question: 

General  Keegan,  I  have  some  literature 
that  has  been  sent  to  me  by  what  has  been 
called  the  Israeli  lobby,  and  some  literature 
that  has  been  sent  to  me  by  what  has  been 
called  the  Saudi  lobby.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine which  is  more  accurate.  Could  you 
tell  me? 

He  read  from  the  material  he  had 
received  from  what  he  had  termed  the 
Isareli  lobby: 

Combined  with  the  F-15  fighter  jet,  it 
constitutes  an  almost  unsuperable  offensive 
weapon  system  flown  well  within  Saudi  air 
space,  the  AWACS  could  monitor  virtually 
all  military  movement  in  Israel  Including 
every  takeoff,  landing  and  flight  pattern; 
thereby  jeopardizing  operations  like  Israel's 
Entebbe  rescue  or  the  air  strike  which  sup- 
plied the  critical  margin  of  victory  in  the 
Six-Day  War. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  statement? 

General  Keegan  replied: 

The  statement  is  an  absolutely  correct 
one,  factual  in  every  respect. 

I  asked  Mr.  Livingston  to  read  the 
Saudi  lobbying  statement,  which  said: 

This  airplane  AWACS  cannot  see  any 
target  on  the  ground.  It  is  impossible.  It  is 
not  in  the  physics  of  the  system.  We  have 
tested  it  a  great  deal  and  it  cannot  detect 
tanks,  APC's  or  any  other  vehicle.  It  cannot 
even  differentiate  cities  and  deserts. 

AWACS  cannot  correct  electronic  signal 
intelligence    data,    see    tanks,    troops    or 


ground  targets,  see  much  beyond  200  miles 
to  detect  low  flying  planes,  take  photos,  per- 
form jamming. 
General  Keegan  replied: 
The  statements  are  essentially  untrue,  but 
it  is  a  case,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  Penta- 
gon playing  the  administration's  political 
strategy  games  by  making  statements  that 
on  their  surface  are  seemingly  true,  but 
which  are  deceptive  because  they  are  wholly 
irrelevant. 

Mr.  Livingston  said: 

I  would  have  to  say  you  are  a  pretty  good 
witness. 

The  sale  has  taken  place  now,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  consider  it  a  major  mistake, 
one  which  will  destabilize  the  area. 
The  administration  has  stated  that  it 
is  a  movement  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  would  hope  the  admin- 
istration is  correct,  and  yet  I  cannot 
help  stating  my  concern  that  it  is  in 
fact  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  may  well  mark  the  beginning 
of  another  huge  arms  flow  into  the 
Middle  East. 

The  administration  has  represented 
that  it  will  now  make  available  to 
Israel  the  weapons  it  needs  in  order  to 
correct  the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  Jordan's  King  Hussein  is  now 
visiting  the  United  States.  He  will  be 
promised  more  armaments.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  pouring  weapons  into  Syria, 
Iraq.  Libya,  and  other  countries  in  the 
area.  Talk  about  the  Middle  East 
being  a  powder  keg. 

That  is  why  I  think  the  AWACS  sale 
will  be  designated  a  major  mistake. 
Such  a  policy  must  be  deplored. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coleman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  GtJNDERSON. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Howard)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  BouQUARD  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speakers  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1143.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sang  Sun 
Russo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  8.  1981,  as 
'National  Home  Health  Care  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Howard)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Schumer,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Daschle,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 12. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  19  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  Wednesday. 
November  4.  1981,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By   unanimous  consent,   permission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 
granted  to: 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  a  House  committee,  and 
delegations  traveling  under  an  author- 
ization from  the  Speaker,  concerning 
the  foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars 
utilized  by  them  during  the  third 
quarter  of  calendar  year  1 98 1  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  travel  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  95-384  are  as  follows: 
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XPENDITURES  FOR  OfFIOAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND 

SEPTEMBER  30, 1981 
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REPO  IT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfflCIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  JAMES  E.  MCDONALD,  U.S  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JUNE  27  AND  JUIY  7, 1981 
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RITA  H.  HANKINS,  Employee.  Septemter  22,  1981. 
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JAMES  E  Mcdonald,  Employee.  August  5,  1981. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  JOHN  DANIEL  SCHELBLE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG.  20  AND  AUG.  27, 1981 
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JOHN  DANia  SCHOBU.  Enployee.  SeplemPer  25.  1981. 
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' If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent;  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2438.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the 
proposed  refund  of  $11,470.87  in  excess  roy- 
alty payments  to  Shell  Oil  Co.,  pursuant  to 
section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2439.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  calendar 
year  1980  on  adminibtration  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1 1  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2440.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  actual  amount  of  revenues  de- 
posited in  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
fund  during  fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to 
section  1302(c)(2)  of  Public  Law  96-70;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

2441.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Works,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
covering  fiscal  year  1980,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1888; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

2442.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  architectual  problems  encoun- 
tered in  trying  to  construct  or  renovate 
buildings  on  Capitol  Hill  (PLRD-82-1,  Octo- 
ber 30,  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

2443.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission;  transmit- 
ting the  plan  for  improving  technical  capa- 
bility of  personnel  to  operate  licensed 
facilities,  pursuant  to  section  307(a)  of 
Public  Law  96-295;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 


tees on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2444.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
airport  noise  compatibility  plarming,  pursu- 
ant to  section  108  of  Public  Law  96-193; 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1672.  A  bUl,  to  expand 
the  membership  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  from  60  to  65  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
97-308,  Pt.  I).  And  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  3598.  A  bill  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  Carl  Albert  Congressional  Re- 
search and  Studies  Center;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  97-309).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  House  Joint  Resolution  349.  A  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  a  multinational  force 
and  observers  to  implement  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel  (Rept.  No. 
97-310).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


G.  WKUAM  mminHUIST.  Mendier,  Jriy  27.  1981. 


By  Mr.  GUNDERSON: 

H.R.  4877.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  to  direct  the  President  to 
determine  the  Federal  contribution  for 
grants  to  repair  and  restore  damaged  facili- 
ties based  on  the  facts  of  each  major  disas- 
ter, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  4878.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  More  Effective  Government,  with 
the  declared  objective  of  improving  the 
quality  of  government  in  the  United  States 
and  of  restoring  public  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 

H.R.  4879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  clarify  the  treatment 
of  international  banking  facility  deposits  for 
purposes  of  deposit  insurance  assessments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  212.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  scheduled  Presidential  elections 
in  Honduras;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
218.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, relative  to  National  Scleroderma 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offfice 
and  Civil  Service. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


PRIVATE  BILI^S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  LEE  introduced  a  bUl  (H.R.  4880)  to 
direct  the  Administrator  of  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs to  release  a  reverter  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  certain  real  property  in 
Canandaigua,  N.Y.,  previously  conveyed  by 
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states  to  Sonnenberg  Gardens,  a 
ducational    institution    of    the 
York;  which  was  referred  to 
Commitjtee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


the  United 
nonprofit 
State  of 
the 


N«  w 


ADDLTIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  c  ause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  i  idded  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions aj  follows: 

H.R.  UOci  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne  and  Mr. 
Ratchford. 

H.R.  1778 

H.R.  1954 
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Mr.  McDonald. 
Ms.  Dakar. 


H.R.  2349:  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  2439:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  4653:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Kiloee.  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  4673:  Mr.  Marlenee  and  Mr.  Dough- 
erty. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr. 
Goldwater,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Blancharo,  and  Mr. 
Rogers. 

H.  Con.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Leland, 
and  Mr.  Goodling. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

250.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  John 
R.  Jay,  and  others,  employees  of  the  Fleet 
Combat  Training  Center,  Pacific,  San  Diego. 
Calif.,  relative  to  a  redress  of  grievances;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

251.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council,  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va.,  relative  support  of  impact 
aid  to  school  districts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond) 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  God.  our  Heavenly  Father, 
worthy  art  Thou  to  receive  our  worship 
and  adoration.  We  praise  Thee,  we  adore 
Thee,  we  magnify  Thee.  Holy  and  gra- 
cious art  Thou  in  all  Thy  works  and  in 
all  Thy  ways. 

Thy  word  declares : 

The  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal, 
but  the  things  that  are  unseen  are  eter- 
nal— II  Corinthians  4:  18. 

We  look  for  hope  in  the  wrong  place. 
Lord,  then  wonder  why  life  seems  futile 
and  meaningless.  We  put  our  hope  in 
that  which  is  seen  and  transient  which 
passes  away  and  leaves  us  without  hope. 
We  search  a<?a'n.  ard  P'^am  mt  ou-  ho-^e 
in  that  which  is  transitory  only  again  to 
be  left  hopeless  as  it  fails.  We  are  so 
easily  the  victims  of  the  visible.  Lord,  so 
easily  tempted  by  the  tangible. 

Teach  us.  dear  God.  that  the  only  ade- 
quate foundation  for  hope  is  Thyself, 
Thy  fanhfu'ness.  Thy  integrity.  He^p 
us  to  see  that  real  se-^urtv  is  fonrrt  on'v 
in  Thee.  Teach  us  that  ultimate  reality 
is  in  eternal,  unseen  values,  and  help  us 
place  our  trust  in  Thee  alone.  We  ask 
this  in  the  name  of  Him  who  trusted 
Thee  even  on  the  cross.  Amen. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  since  there  is  already 
an  order  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business.  I  will  not  make  any 
further  arrangements  in  that  respect  im- 
less  there  is  some  requirement  to  do  so 
by  the  Senate  later. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  allocated  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt) 
be  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Eym^'s). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRES'TDi'^NT  pro  tempore.  The 
ma.lority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  recite  for  the  Senate  the  order 
that  was  entered  on  Frdav  with  respect 
to  the  convening  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRFSTDENT  pro  temrore.  Under 
the  previous  ord°r,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mex'co  (Mr.  Schmitt)  is  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
SFN)  is  to  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes.  Under  the  orevio'is  order, 
there  wiU  then  be  a  brief  reriod  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  exceed  ?0  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  there  a  further  order, 
may  I  inauire  of  the  Chair,  in  respect  to 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  and  matters 
coming  over  urder  the  rule? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temrore.  The 
reading  of  the  Journal  is  dispensed  with 
and  no  matter  was  to  come  over  imder 
the  rule. 


NOVEMBER  HAS  GREETED  US 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  leaves  have 
now  blanketed  the  roads,  trees  are  left  to 
stand  on  their  own.  November  has 
greeted  us  with  th°  warmth  of  spring, 
and  for  those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to 
take  a  Sundav  drive  yesterday.  Wash- 
ington was  perhars  never  as  beautiful. 

Robert  Penn  Warren  reflects  the  sea- 
sons in  his  poem,  "Fear  and  Trembling," 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fear   and   Trembling 
The  sun  now  angles  downward,  and  south- 
ward. 
The  summer,   that   is,  approaches  Its  final 

fulfillment. 
The  forest  is  silent,  no  wlnd-stlr.  bird-note, 

or  word. 
It  Is  time  to  meditate  on  what  the  season 

has  meant. 
But   what   Is   the   meaningful   language   for 

such  meditation? 
What  is  a  word  but  wind  through  the  tube 

of  the  throat? 
Who  defines  the  relation  between  the  word 

sun  and  the  sun? 
What  word  has  glittered  on  whitecap?  Or 

lured  blossom  out? 
Walk  dee-'er,  foot  soundless,  into  the  forest. 
Stop,  breath  bated.  look  southward,  and  up, 

where  high  leaves 
Against    sun,    In    vernal    translucence,    yet 

translate  the  freshest 
Young   tint   of   the   lost   spring.   Here  now 

nothing  grle-es. 
Can  one,  in  fact,  meditate  In  the  heart,  rapt 

and  wordless? 
Or  find  his  own  voice  In  the  towering  gust 

now  from  northward? 
When  boughs  tcss — Is  It  In  pain  and  madness. 
Or  Joy?  The  gold  leaf — Is  It  whirled  In  an- 

euish  or  pcstasy  skyward? 
Can   the   heart's   meditation   wake   us   from 

life's  long  slee^, 
And  Instruct  us  how  foolish  and  fond  was 

all  labor  spent? — 
tJs  who   now  know  that  only  at  death  of 

ambition  does  the  deep 
Energy  crack  crust,  spurt  forth,  leap 
From  grottoes,  dark — and  from  the  caverened 

enchantment. 


LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senate  feels  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment as  a  result  of  last  week's  expediti- 


ous completion  of  appropriation  bills, 
including  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill,  the  Agriculture  appropriations  bill, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tions bill,  as  well  as  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleiun  Allocation  Act  and.  of  course,  a 
final  judgment  on  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  sell  AW  ACS  aircraft  and  other 
materiel  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 

If  the  Senate  continuer  to  perform 
with  the  dispatch  of  last  week.  I  feel  that 
we  will  stay  on  schedule  with  appropria- 
tion bills  and  manage  to  complete  the 
essential  business  of  the  Senate  within 
the  time  remaining  to  us  before  our  ad- 
journment later  this  year. 

Perhaps  more  immediately  important, 
Mr.  President,  if  we  continue  to  do  as 
well  as  we  did  last  week  and  stay  on 
schedule  on  appropriation  bills  that  we 
have  remaining,  I  do  not  foresee  the 
need  to  ask  the  Senate  to  remain  late 
on  the  evenings  other  than  the  regular 
late  evening  Thursday,  nor  to  ask  that 
there  be  a  Saturday  session. 

Last  week  at  this  time,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week,  I  put  the  Senate  on 
notice  that  the  usual  arrangement  in 
respect  to  convening  and  closing  hours 
of  the  Senate  and  weekend  sessions 
would  not  obtain  while  we  were  in  the 
final  throes  of  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess. But  it  would  appear  that  if  we  con- 
tinue to  make  the  good  progress  that  we 
have  made  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  change  those  arrangements  nor  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  remain  late  or  on  the 
weekends  as  might  otherwise  be  the  case. 
Mr.  President,  today  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1086.  a 
measure  to  revise  and  extend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  arrive  at  a  time  agreement 
on  that  bill  and  dispose  of  it  easily  with- 
in the  time  available  to  the  Senate  dur- 
ing today. 

Mr.  President,  imder  an  order  pre- 
viously entered,  tomorrow  at  11  o'clock, 
the  Senate  will  launch  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  H  R.  4209.  the  Transportation 
appropriations  bill.  A  time  agreement 
had  been  virtually  worked  out  on  that 
measure  previously  but  was  not  available 
on  Friday.  I  hope  that  Members  today 
wou'd  g've  attention  to  that  matter  and 
during  the  day  today  wou'd  permit  us  to 
get  a  time  agreement  on  the  Transpor- 
tation appropriations  bill. 

After  we  finish  the  Transportation  ap- 
propriations bill,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate, under  a  previous  order,  will  go  to 
H.R.  4144.  the  energy  and  water  appro- 
priations b41.  That  bill  will  require  some 
time  for  debate.  But.  once  again,  I  hone 
that  Senators  directly  involved  with  the 
measure  and  having  a  particular  interest 
in  it,  most  especially  the  managers  of 
the  biU  on  both  sides,  will  make  some  ef- 
fort to  give  us  a  time  agreement  on  that 
measure. 
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Mr    President,   during   this 

be  possible  to  go  to  the  con- 

of    S.    881.    a    bill    making 

to  the  Small  Business  Act, 

Lire  can  be  cleared. 

other  matters  that  must  be 

Mr.  President,  especially  ap- 

bills.  There  is  Labor,  HHS, 

Miltary  Construction; 

'ost  Office;  and,  inevitably,  a 

resolution. 

plea,  Mr.  President,  to  Sena- 

:  Appropriation  bills  are  poor 

try    to    make    legislative 

Whether    it    is    abort-on    or 

is  something  else,  it  is  not  a 

forum  for  it.  If  Senators  who 

or      contemplate 

on  these  bills  would  consult 

would  be  pleased  to  try  to 

s(^me  other  vehcle  for  them  to 

amendments  so  that  we  can 

ajjpropriations  process  on  track. 

not  always  be  possible.  Mr. 

but  I  think,  in  deference  to  the 

schedule,  that  Members  should 

effort. 

dent,  I  have  no  need  for  the 
of  my  time  remaining  under 
order. 

C.   BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
the    distinguished    majority 
for  a  question? 
I  yield. 

C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

lazard  a  guess  as  to  a  final 

date  for  this  session? 

.  Mr.  President,  if  we  con- 

mkke  the  good  progress  we  made 

ind  that  I  hope  for  th's  week, 

opinion  that  we  might  im- 

on  the  target  date  of 

18.  which  the  Speaker  and  I 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  to  the 

passed  on  to  him  that  opti- 


RO  BERT 
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ROI  ERT  I 


BABIIR 


the 
subs  ;antially 


and 


18  is  the  unofficial  and  in- 
date,  but  if  we  continue  to 
1  re  do-ng  now  we  ought  to  be 
that. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator 


tar  ?et 


bei.t 
Pre  ;ident, 


SIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Du- 
.  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 


SEN/ TOR  BOB  PACKWOOD 


PEI  ,CY 


.  Mr.  President,  I  just  hap- 

le  on  the  floor  and  overheard 

question   put   to  the   distinguished 

1  !ader  by  a  member  of  the  press 

to  th3  meeting  of  the  Senate 

aboi  It  an  article  which  appeared  in 

Washington  Post  this  morning  about 

P  ICKWOOD. 

simply  to  say  that  since  the 

vQte,  I  have  talked  to  a  number 

staff  members  at  the  White 

have  never  heard  a  vindictive 
ativ  kind  against  Senator  Pack- 

■iously,  they  would  have  pre- 


ferred his  support  rather  than  his  oppo- 
sition on  this  issue.  But  as  with  all  issues. 
Senators  must  proceed  from  conviction. 

At  no  time  liave  I  seen  Senator  Pack- 
woDD  do  anything  other  than  act  openly, 
above  board,  and  in  the  best  tradition  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  think  Senator  Packwood  has  per- 
formed what  he  felt  was  a  function  and 
duty  consistent  with  the  position  he  has 
taken  throughout  his  Senate  career.  His 
seatmate.  Senator  Hatf.eld.  has  also 
taken  in  th's  AWACS  sale  a  position  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  that  he  has  fol- 
lowed, of  resisting  arms  sales  abroad  be- 
cause of  the  involvement  of  this  Govern- 
ment that  that  process  sometimes  leads 
to. 

Certainly,  the  outstanding  job  that 
Senator  Packwood  has  done  as  chairman 
of  the  National  Republican  Senatorial 
Committee,  not  only  now  but  in  the  past, 
has  strengthened  the  two-party  system 
and  helped  us  come  from  way  behind  to 
a  position  where  suddenly  now  we  are  the 
majority  party  in  the  Senate. 

I  th.nk  that  tradition  of  building 
strength  in  the  party  has  been  fulfilled 
in  an  admirable  way  by  Senator  Pack- 
wood. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  the  strong  defense  that  he 
provided  this  morning  of  his  colleague 
and  our  esteemed  friend.  Senator  Pack- 
wood. 

Certainly,  all  Members,  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  support  the  Senatorial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Republican  Party.  I  would 
hope  that  they  would  not  hold  one  vote, 
one  issue,  against  a  Senator  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  two-party  system,  and  the  Repub- 
lican Party  as  Senator  Packwoqd  has. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  As 
I  said  during  dugout  chatter,  as  we  call 
it,  that  is,  meeting  with  representatives 
of  the  press  just  before  we  convene,  I 
have  an  extraordinarily  high  admiration 
for  Bob  Packwood.  He  has  not  only  been 
a  personal  friend  and  a  valued  colleague, 
but  also  he  is  the  chief  architect  of  the 
Republican  success  in  gain-ng  a  majority 
in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know  of  a  more 
valuable  Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Member  on  this 
side  who  looks  at  Bob  Packwood  other 
than  as  an  indispensable  part  of  this 
party  and  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  he 
will  take  seriously  any  criticism  or  alle- 
gations in  respect  to  his  standing  either 
with  the  administration  or  certainly  with 
the  Senate,  nor  should  he. 

I  expect  that  he  will  have  continuing 
levels  of  success  in  his  debates  and  con- 
tributions to  polic  es  in  this  Senate  as  he 
has  in  the  past.  He  is  an  extraordinary 
Senator,  a  great  man,  and  an  invaluable 
part  in  our  effort. 

I  would  say  the  same  for  the  distin- 
gu'shed  Senator  from  M  nnesota  (Mr. 
EoscHwiTZ).  He  has  been  here  only  a 
short  time  tut  he  has  been  effective  in 
proposing  initiatives  and  in  opposing  is- 
sues, such  as  in  the  AWACS  sale.  But 
he  i~,  universary  resoected.  He  conducted 
himself,   as   Bob   Packwood,    with   the 


greatest  integrity  In  that  debate  and 
gained  the  greatest  respect  from  all  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
sura  all  people  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Sanator  Bcschwitz  is  a 
very  valuable  Member  of  the  Senate.  He 
has  conducted  himself  in  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  has 
added  tremendously  to  the  dialog.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  to  be  commended. 


RECOGNITION    OF   THE    MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  d.stinguished  mi- 
nority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  HISTORY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  first  International  Liberators 
Conference  was  held  at  the  State  De- 
partment. This  was  an  international 
gathering  of  representatives  of  the  na- 
tions that  took  part  in  liberating  the 
Nazi  concentration  camps. 

It  comes  after  recent  attempts  by  revi- 
sionist scholars  to  claim  that  the  holo- 
caust never  happened.  But  one  only 
needs  to  talk  to  this  group,  listen  to  their 
livmg  history  and  see  film  clips  and 
photographs  of  this  slaughter  to  get  an 
idea  just  how  horrible  the  atrocity  was. 

Lynn  Darlin?  tried  to  capture  this  in 
her  article  in  Monday's  Washington  Post. 
She  focused  on  Leon  Bass  who,  n  Oc.o'oer 
1944,  at  the  age  of  19,  marched  into 
Buchenwald  as  a  member  of  our  infan- 
try. The  scene  has  haunted  him  ever 
since.  He  recounts  that  as  he  walked  into 
the  camp  "he  saw  the  walking  dead.  They 
had  eyes  devoid  of  any  kind  of  light. 
Their  bones  seemed  ready  to  break 
through  their  skin."  He  walked  on  and 
"saw  dead  bodies  stacked  up  next  to  the 
crematorium,  the  matchstick  arms  and 
legs,  the  open  eyes,  the  open  mouths.  The 
stench  everywhere  was  overwhelming." 
He  went  in  and  saw  the  charred  remains 
of  rib  cages  and  skulls. 

Why  does  Leon  Bass  and  others  like 
him  feel  such  a  strong  need  to  retell  this 
unpleasant  experience  in  our  history? 

Mr.  President,  they  feel  as  I  do,  that 
we  must  not  forget  this  and  all  other  in- 
stances of  genocide. 

Many  people  today  never  knew  the 
holocaust.  In  another  few  decades  all 
those  with  personal  memories  of  this 
atrocity  will  be  gone.  But  as  the  Amer- 
ican philosopher  George  Santayana  ob- 
served, "A  nation  that  does  not  know 
history  is  fated  to  repeat  it." 

Mr.  President,  it  was  the  all  too  vivid 
knowledge  of  the  holocaust  that  supplied 
the  impetus  for  the  drafting  of  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention. 

Today,  this  convention  remains  the 
on!v  major  effort  to  grapp'.e  on  an  inter- 
national basis  with  this  ancient  and  per- 
sistent evil — one  made  increasingly  more 
terrifying  by  technologies  of  seemingly 
limitless  applications. 
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Mr.  President,  the  United  States,  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  condemn  blatant  viola- 
tions of  human  rights.  The  grim  fact 
is  that  32  years  have  passed  and  we  have 
yet  to  ratify  this  most  basic  human 
rights  treaty,  the  Genocide  Convention. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
crime  will  cease  to  occur  if  we  ignore 
it.  History  has  shown  us  otherwise.  I 
urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  ratify  this 
convention  without  further  delays. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article 
on  The  International  Liberators  Con- 
ference be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  CONIXRBNCI  To  REMEMBEK  THE  FHEEIHO  OP 
TH*   CONCBNTRATION    CaUPS 

(By  Lynn  Darling) 

The  Auschwitz  survivor  changed  things 
for  Leon  Bass.  She  had  come  to  speak  to 
some  of  the  classes  at  Benjamin  fTanklln 
High  School  In  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  pre- 
dominantly black  school  and  In  1968  it  was 
"under  a  state  of  siege."  according  to  Bass, 
who  was  principal  then,  as  he  Is  now.  The 
tide  of  mlUtance  had  risen  to  the  point 
where  there  was  a  strong  eCfort  among  the 
students  to  change  the  school's  name  to 
Malcolm  X  High  School.  Bass  came  to  listen 
to  the  woman,  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say. 

"She  was  talking  about  what  happened," 
Bass  says  quietly.  "The  students  were  laugh- 
ing. They  didn't  trust  anybody  white  and 
they  didn't  believe  her.  I  Ltood  up  and  said, 
'What  she's  telling  you  Is  true.  I  was  there.'  " 

Bass  remembered  how  he  had  felt  staring 
at  the  horrors  of  Buchenwald.  "At  19,  I 
came  Into  the  feeling  that  I  was  put  upon 
for  being  black,  and  I  was,"  he  says  now. 
"But  standing  there.  I  realized  that  suffering 
was  universal,  that  here  were  people  who 
had  this  happen  to  them  simply  for  being 
who  they  were." 

He  began  to  lecture  to  students  at  other 
schools  about  what  he  had  seen.  "I  realized 
that  In  another  20  years,  we  [the  liberators] 
will  all  be  gone.  ■  he  says.  "Who's  going  to 
tell  them  what  happened?  My  history  books 
make  slavery  sound  like  a  nice  happy  time, 
like  I  would  have  had  a  good  time  working 
on  a  plan'arlon  Tha'  can"  hapoen  *hl3  time. 
That's  why  I  want  to  make  sure  these  kids 
know.  Becau83  If  you  don't  take  stock  of  this, 
you  can  be  had,  you  can  be  used.  You  can 
become  a  victim,  or  a  perpetrator." 

There  was  a  war  on.  That's  how  Walter 
Mletus  saw  it.  The  liberators  were  not  there 
to  bring  comfort;  that  would  come  later. 
They  were  there  to  flush  out  the  enemy  and 
to  look  Into  faces  that  looked  into  theirs  as 
if  they  were  not  sure  the  Americans  were 
fcoing  to  be  treating  them  any  differently. 

"It  wasn't  like  the  officers,  It  wasn't  like 
the  generals.  We  didn't  see  the  total  picture," 
says  Mletus.  "We  didn't  understand.  In  a 
situation  like  that  you  become  hardened. 
You  control  your  emotions.  You  felt  sorry  for 
them,  but  you  felt  sorry  for  yourself.  The 
people  m  the  prisons  could  sense  that  some 
of  the  soldiers — you  could  see  it  in  their 
eyes — they  didn't  give  a  damn."  The  soldiers 
had  to  keep  a  door  shut,  he  explains,  other- 
wise you  couldn't  take  It,  the  buddy  dying 
next  to  you,  the  constant  strafing,  the  friend 
who  was  captured  and  then  found  dead,  the 
gun  still  stuck  m  his  mouth.  By  the  time 
they  entered  the  camps  they  were  hollow 
men.  emptied  of  everything  but  the  will  to 
Uve. 

"I  hope  the  people  In  those  camps  who  re- 
member us,  I  hope  they  forgive  us,"  Mletus 
says  now.  "Because  we  had  gone  through 
hell,  too." 


This  week.  Bass  and  Mletus  will  take  part 
In  the  first  International  gathering  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nations  that  took  part  In 
Uberatlng  the  Nazi  concentration  camps.  The 
International  Liberators  Conference  will  take 
place  here  over  the  next  three  days — under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  in  the  shadow  of  recent  attempts  to 
claim  the  slaughter  never  happened,  in  the 
light  of  the  memories,  the  phoiographs,  the 
testimony  and  the  attempts  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  horror. 

Attending  the  conference  will  be  the  gen- 
erals and  the  diplomats,  the  historians  and 
the  archivists,  the  former  members  of  war 
crimes  tribunals,  and  the  experts  who  have 
spent  lifetimes  searching  for  cony)rehenslon 
and  context.  And  then  there  will  be  those, 
like  Bass  and  Mletus,  for  whom  that  time 
was  locked  away  for  years. 

The  title  of  liberator  seems  to  hang  loosely 
around  them,  connoting  conquering,  com- 
passionate heroes  when  they  were  actually 
Just  kids  who  stumbled  In  and  blinked  their 
eyes  and  stumbled  out  again — ^the  foot  sol- 
diers, armed  with  cigarettes  and  chocolate 
bars,  marching  Into  history's  maw. 

They  got  married,  got  Jobs,  settled  down. 
In  some  ways  It  is  hard  for  them  to  reconcile 
the  savagery  they  saw  with  the  modest  peace 
of  their  lives  now.  with  the  way  they  put  it 
behind  them,  with  the  way  life  went  on. 
"One  of  the  hardest  questions  I  was  ever 
asked."  says  Bass,  "came  from  a  student  who 
said.  'Mr.  Bass  you  knew  about  this  in  1945 
and  you  didn't  say  anything  untU  1968.  How 
come?'  I  did  a  job  on  myself  on  that.  I  Just 
didn't  deal  with  It.  I  was  too  busy  trying  to 
make  a  buck  and  raising  a  family.  Now  I 
think.  -Leon,  you  blew  It.  You  had  a  chance, 
and  you  blew  It.'  " 

Now  he  remembers  how  green  the  grass  was, 
how  the  trees  were  Just  oeglnning  to  come 
out  and  the  weather  was  mUd  and  sunny. 
Leon  Bass  and  the  rest  of  hU  all-black 
company  had  finally  shipped  out  in  October 
1944  for  Southampton,  arriving  on  the  con- 
tinent in  time  for  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
Now  it  was  April,  and  he  and  his  buddies 
were  bivouacked  in  the  town  of  Weimar. 
From  there  they  went  to  a  place  he'd  never 
heard  of,  a  place  caUed  Buchenwald. 

He  remembers  how,  as  they  approached  in 
the  late  morning  sunlight.  It  looked  like 
some  beautiful  suburban  community  to  a 
city  kid  like  himself,  born  and  raised  in  Phil- 
adelphia. He  remembers  walking  in  and 
meeting  a  prisoner  who  began  to  show  them 
around.  To  show  them  things  that  still  make 
Leon  Bass  bury  his  face  in  his  hands,  things 
that  force  his  eyes  to  freeze  and  to  stare 
straight  ahead. 

"I  saw  the  walking  dead,"  he  says.  "They 
had  eyes  devoid  of  any  kind  of  light."  The 
prisoners  wore  striped  clothing  and  wooden 
clogs;  their  heads  were  shaved  and  their 
bones  seemed  ready  to  break  through  the 
skin.  They  walked  on.  "I  saw  a  fellow 
wretchlng  out  a  window.  I  looked  In  windows 
and  saw  people  too  weak  to  get  up  from  the 
wooden  planks  they  were  lying  on.  I  thought, 
■Oh  my  God,  who  would  do  this?"  " 

They  walked  on.  The  young  man  saw 
dead  bodies  stacked  up  next  to  the  crema- 
torium, the  matchstick  arms  and  legs,  the 
open  eyes,  the  open  mouths.  The  stench 
everywhere  was  overwhelming.  He  saw  the 
clothing  piled  outside  the  crematorium,  the 
small  frayed  sweaters,  the  tiny  shoes,  chil- 
dren's clothes.  He  went  In  and  saw  the 
chirred  remains  of  rib  cages  and  skulls. 

On  the  way  back,  no  one  spoke.  "I  didn't 
want  to  talk,"  says  Bass  now.  "No  one  could 
tell  me  how  people  could  do  this.  No  one 
could  tell  me  how  i>eople  could  let  them." 

Walt*r  Mletus  had  spent  400  miles  slog- 
ging through  the  mud  and  the  misery  and 
the  killing  that  had  brought  him  from  the 
Rhine  River  to  Weimar.  He  was  an  Infantry- 
man, what  they  called  a  dogface  then,  out 


there  on  the  front  lines  of  the  fighting, 
taking  the  towns  one  by  one.  When  his 
ssrgeant  ordered  him  on  the  truck  to  go 
with  other  members  of  his  company  to  Buch- 
enwald. Mletus  wanted  no  part  of  It. 

By  that  time,  his  company  bad  suffered  a 
casualty  rate  of  120  percent,  as  replacements 
died  within  hotus  of  one  another.  By  that 
time.  Mletus  knew  what  It  was  to  a  liberator. 
He  and  his  buddies  had  marched  into  labor 
camp,  and  pri-oner-o.-war  camps,  and  they 
bad  seen  the  stricken  faces,  heard  the 
cracked  voices,  listened  to  the  pleas  they 
could  do  nothing  about.  "They'd  ask,  'What 
kind  of  things  are  you  doing  for  us?' " 
Mletus  remembers.  "But  I  was  Just  a  foot 
soldier,  I  couldn't  do  anything." 

After  the  war,  Walter  Mletus  also  forgot. 
"After  the  war  I  worked  hard  to  forget."  he 
says  now.  In  the  living  room  of  his  home 
In  Adelphla,  Md..  a  soft-spoken  man  who 
looks  shyly  from  the  yearbooks  that  are  part 
of  the  memorabUla  of  those  years,  books  with 
titles  11  e   'We  Ripened  Fast  " 

In  the  beginning,  forgetting  was  easy, 
even  though  he  was  In  Oermany  for  eight 
months  after  the  war  ended.  There  were 
dreams  of  going  home,  of  getting  Jobs,  there 
were  friends  to  counsel  as  the  Dear  John 
letters  started  trickling.  "We  were  Just 
breathing  very  deeply  and  trying  to  savor 
life,"  he  says.  "We  were  getting  back  Into 
the  fiow."  The  stories  In  Stars  and  Stripes 
had  names  like  Trebllnka.  Dachau,  and 
Auschwitz  In  them,  but  the  conversations 
amon?  his  friends  did  not.  "People  wanted 
to  talk  about  the  light  things,  how  they 
swapped  a  pack  of  cigarettes  for  a  camera, 
or  a  bag  of  flour  for  a  Volkswagen,"  Mletus 
says. 

When  be  came  back  home  to  Chicago,  the 
sUence  grew.  "I  cou'dn't  talk  about  It.  I 
couldn't,"  Mletus  says.  "I  felt  that  people 
wouldn't  believe  me.  They  would  think  I 
was  telling  them  war  stories."  Still  there 
were  moments  that  would  trigger  the  mem- 
ories, moments  when  he  would  be  watching 
a  newsreel  or  a  movie,  and  the  Images  on  the 
screen  would  disappear  and  be  replaced  by 
the  lingering  Images  In  his  own  mind. 

He  had  a  Job  In  a  Chicago  electrical  com- 
pany and  worked  his  way  up.  EvenutUy  he 
went  back  to  school  and  received  a  doctorate 
in  individual  edi'catlcn.  He  teaches  now  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  lives  with  his 
wife  of  20  years  In  a  house  where  the  Ger- 
man swords  and  the  Bronze  Star  and  the 
>!>'r s'ika  slened  by  all  the  survivors  of  Char- 
ley Company  are  put  away  neatly  In  the 
basement.  The  memories  were  put  away  as 
well,  until  a  letter  from  Emory  University 
came  in  1978,  asking  him  to  contribute  to 
something  called  "Witness  to  the  Holocatist: 
An  Oral  History  Project." 

"I  hadn't  dealt  with  It  at  all,"  he  says. 
"But  I  started  thinking  about  It.  Every- 
thing's changed,  everything  keeps  changing, 
but  which  way.  we  don't  know.  That's  why 
it's  Important  to  understand  what  happened. 
And  we  stUl  don't  know.  We  still  don't  have 
the  whole  Diet-  re.  We  say  now.  'It's  finished.' 
but  It's  pot.  There  are  people  out  there  now 
who  were  part  of  It  [the  operation  of  the 
camps]  and  got  away  with  It.  It  bothers  me. 
It  would  be  a  real  tragedy  If  we  did  not  take 
a  lesson  from  It." 

What  he  saw  has  changed  him,  Mletus 
thinks  now.  "I  think  I  look  at  life  different- 
ly. U  I  got  shot  down  in  a  promotion  jr 
something.  If  something  goes  wrong.  It's 
not  going  to  destroy  me  I  want  to  value 
every  moment  of  life."  It  made  him  closer  to 
God  as  well.  It  did  not  bring  him  closer  to 
organized  religion.  "The  Germans  wore  belt 
buckles,"  he  says,  "that  said,  'God  Is  with 
us.' " 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bkntsxn). 
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then   review   some   implications   which 
any  such  shortage  has  for  our  Nation. 

LABOR    FORCE    GROWTH    PROSPECTS     1980-1990 

The  domestic  labor  force  in  1980  was 
104.7  million  strong  out  of  a  potential 
working  age — constitutional  and  non- 
military— population  of  164  million. 
That  working  age  population  will  grow 
by  16  million  persons  through  1990.  re- 
flecting the  net  impacts  of  worker  deaths 
and  youths  reaching  16  years  of  age. 

Youth  job  force  entry  and  worker 
deaths  are  not  the  only  factors  influenc- 
ing labor  force  growth. 

The  other  major  influence  on  our 
labor  force  prospects  is  the  extent  to 
which  persons  already  of  working  age 
choose  to  actively  seek  work  and  forego 
ch'ldbearing.  leisure,  or  schooling  on  a 
full-time  basis.  In  the  1970's.  working 
mothers  made  this  group  a  notable 
source  of  new  labor  force  participants. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  devel- 
o^ed  numerous  protections  reflecting  the 
impact  of  these  three  factors  on  labor 
force  growth.  The  key  variable  in  such 
guesstimates  is  the  labor  force  partici- 
pation rate,  a  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  new  and  current  workers  choose 
to  forego  school,  retirement,  or  ch'ld- 
bearing or  seek  to  continue  employment. 

MALE    WORK    FOR~E    PARTICIPATION 

For  males,  the  trend  in  labor  force 
partlci'^ation  has  been  downward.  As  I 
mentioned  in  mv  second  soeech.  Mr. 
President,  male  labor  force  participation 
rates  have  fallen  almost  steadily  since 
the  late  1940s.  The  rate  did  increase 
slightly  in  the  boom  years  of  1977  and 
1978,  but  had  settled  back  to  77.4  per- 
cent by  1980.  The  declining  rate  reflects 
trends  toward  more  schooling,  which 
delays  labor  force  entry  and.  more  im- 
portantly, earlier  retirement  by  males. 

The  future  course  of  the  male  labor 
force  participation  rate  is  not  known  with 
certainty.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume, 
however,  that  the  trends  toward  more 
schooling  and  early  retirements  will  con- 
tinue during  the  1989's.  but  perha'^s  at  a 
slower  pace.  The  pace  of  this  decline  will 
be  aTected  in  a  s'^nif  cant  fashion  by  the 
economy.  Lagg  ng  economic  growth  will 
acc3lerate  the  decline  n  male  particina- 
tion  rates  while  robust  growth  will  slow 
this  decline. 

In  fact,  if  a  major  boom  exists  for 
moit  of  this  decade  similar  to  but  longer 
than  the  1976-78  experience,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  expanding  labor  demand  will 
temporarily  reverse  this  downward 
trend;  that,  in  fact,  occured  in  1977  and 
1978. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  there  is  little 
reason  to  expect  a  reversal  in  the  down- 
ward march  of  male  participation  rates 
by  1990  because  the  odds  are  against  a 
decade-Ions  boom.  The  1977-78  blip  was 
the  only  period  since  1955  when  the  male 
participation  rate  downward  trends  was 
reversed;  it  was  a  near-unique  situation 
for  peacetime,  resulting  from  3  consecu- 
itve  years  when  real  growth  scored  very 
high  annual  increases  of  4.8  percent  or 
more. 

Our  economy  has  duplicated  that  fear 
only  when  gearing  up  for  war.  V/hile  it  is 
my  hore.  Mr.  President,  that  our  econ- 
omy will  enter  a  lengthy  period  of  boom- 


ing real  growth  this  decade,  that  pros- 
pect is  only  speculative  now. 

If  our  Nation  does  experience  periodic 
bursts  of  robust  real  growth  in  1981-90 
but  not  a  sustained  boom,  male  labor 
force  participation  rates  will  likely  con- 
tinue to  trend  downward  in  a  manner 
resembling  their  path  from  1975  to  1980. 
Over  that  period,  male  participation 
rates  fell  to  77.4  from  77.9  or  0.5  percent- 
age points. 

That  rate  may  overstate  the  rate  of 
decline  in  labor  force  participation  likely 
to  occur  during  the  1980's.  Labor  mar- 
kets should  tighten  noticeably  as  this 
decade  progresses  for  reasons  discussed 
shortly,  even  if  only  a  modest  pace  of 
economic  growth  occurs.  The  resulting 
rise  in  job  opportunities  and  real  wage 
levels  will  entice  some  workers  to  delay 
retirement.  A  tightening  job  market  will 
encourage  more  younger  males  to  enter 
or  reenter  the  work  force,  rather  than 
attending  school.  It  will  also  entice 
youths,  particularly  minority  youths 
with  low  participation  rates  presently, 
to  join  the  work  force  rather  than  drop- 
ping out  as  they  did  in  sizable  numbers 
during  the  1970's. 

Assuming  that  tighter  labor  markets 
resuH  in  a  tapering  of  the  fall  in  partici- 
pation rates,  a  decline  of  perhaps  only 
0.4  percentage  points  could  occur  be- 
tween 1981  and  1985,  and  again  between 
1986  and  1990.  Such  a  decline  would 
bring  the  male  participation  rate  in  1990 
to  76.6.  If  this  guesstimate  is  correct,  it 
would  result  in  a  male  labor  force  of  65.3 
million  in  1993,  a  net  increase  of  5.2  mil- 
lion from  1980. 

FEMALE    WORK    FORCE    PARTICIPATION 

Female  work  force  participation  has 
grown  each  year  since  1971.  That  growth 
is  the  result  of  stagnating  real  f  am-'ly  in- 
cames  which  pushed  wives  into  the  work 
force  in  droves,  and  of  delayed  family 
formations.  The  latter  factor  certainly 
will  continue  in  play  between  now  and 
1990,  and  the  female  work  force  partici- 
pation rate  should  continue  to  increase 
over  that  period.  In  fact,  with  barely 
more  than  half  of  the  potential  female 
labor  force  now  at  work,  versus  77  per- 
cent of  males,  substantial  scope  exists  for 
further  increases  in  that  participation 
rate. 

However,  several  facto-s  sugeest  that 
the  really  frantic  pace  with  which  wom- 
en joined  the  work  force  over  the  last 
decade  may  not  be  rereated  between  now 
and  1990.  The  growing  maturity  of  the 
baby  boom  should  see  women  departing 
th3  labor  force  in  greater  numbers  than 
in  the  1970's  to  establish  families.  And, 
if  our  Nation  is  able  to  attain  robust  eco- 
nomic growth  between  now  and  1990  ac- 
companied by  rising  real  incomes,  we 
mav  well  see  an  easing  of  the  growth  in 
mo*^hers  seeking  to  earn  a  fam'lv's  sec- 
ond paycheck.  These  two  factors  will 
tend  to  reduce  the  pace  with  which  wom- 
en enter  our  work  force,  perhaps  to  the 
rate  of  3  percentage  points  experienced 
from  1970  to  1975. 

If  the  female  particioation  rate  does, 
in  fact,  grow  3  percentage  points  from 
1931  to  1985  and  agam  from  1386  to  1990, 
the  rate  would  reach  57.6  in  1990.  The 
female  work  force  then  would  total  54.6 
million,  a  net  increase  of  10  million  work- 
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ing  women  over  1980.  Adding  that  figure 
to  the  projected  growth  among  male 
workers  from  1980  to  1990  will  result  in 
a  total  projected  work  force  of  about  120 
million  persons  in  1990.  up  slightly  over 
15  million  from  1980. 

This  guesstimate  of  the  1990  labor 
force  is  within  the  labor  force  range 
most  recently  forecast  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Even  so.  let  me  critique 
it  for  a  moment,  Mr.  President.  If  our 
economy  attains  only  sluggish  economic 
growth  throughout  much  of  this  decade, 
the  male  work  force  participation  rates 
I  have  noted  will  turn  out  to  be  high; 
fewer  males  will  participate  in  the  work 
force  than  I  have  suggested. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  guesstimate  of 
female  labor  force  participation  may  be 
low  if  we  experience  only  sluggish  growth 
and  mothers  continue  to  join  their  hus- 
bands in  the  work  force  in  large  numljers. 
In  that  case,  even  more  women  than  I 
speculate  will  be  seeking  jobs  this  dec- 
ade. In  fact,  il  women  enter  the  labor 
force  in  the  1980's  at  the  same  pace 
they  did  In  the  1970's  some  2.2  million 
more  will  be  seeking  work  than  I  have 
speculated  above. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  male  labor  force 
entry  patterns  in  this  decade  turn  out 
to  be  identical  to  those  of  the  1970's,  1.3 
million  fewer  men  will  be  seeking  work 
than  I  have  suggested,  and  the  Nation's 
labor  force  will  grow  by  16  million  this 
decade,  three-quarters  of  them  women. 

LABOR  FORCE  PROSPECTS,    1980-90: 
A  LABOR  SHORTAGE 

If  my  speculation  is  near  the  mark, 
our  Nation's  labor  force  will  expand  by 
a  scant  15  million  men  and  women  this 
decade,  with  10  million  of  these  workers 
being  women,  I  use  the  term  "scant " 
because  this  growth  would  be  over  30- 
percent  less  than  the  22  million  persons 
added  in  the  last  decade.  It  would  mean 
that  our  labor  force  would  grow  an 
average  1.5  million  persons  annually  this 
decade,  down  sharply  from  the  2.7  mil- 
lion men  and  women  added  annually 
from  1975  to  1979, 

With  as  many  as  7  million  fewer  work- 
ers likely  to  enter  labor  markets  this 
decade  then  during  the  1970's,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  significant  national  labor 
shortage  exists. 

Percentagewise,  this  prospective  de- 
cline in  labor  force  growth  could  be  dra- 
matic: The  labor  force  grew  19  percent  in 
the  1960's,  and  a  whopping  27  percent  in 
the  1970's.  This  decade,  it  could  grow 
less  than  15  percent,  barely  half  the  rate 
scored  in  the  1970's.  And  the  rate  of 
growth  in  the  labor  force  may  well  de- 
cline as  the  1980's  progress. 

The  civilian,  noninstitutional  popula- 
tion over  the  age  of  16  will  increase  by 
only  7.3  million  persons  from  1985  to 
1990,  com.pared  to  a  projected  8.7  million 
persons  from  1980  to  1985  and  the  much 
larger  12  million  persons  added  to  that 
pool  from  1975  to  1980.  Those  statistics 
guarantee  a  maior  decline  in  our  work 
force  growth  as  the  1980's  progress. 

This  looming  sharp  decline  in  growth 
of  our  Nation's  labor  force  could  signifi- 
cantly alter  the  face  of  our  society.  It 
will  mean  good  news  for  both  skilled  and 
unskilled     American     workers,     much 


shorter  unemployment  lines,  and  rising 
wages  and  productivity. 

DECLINING    UNEMPLOYMENT 

With  even  mediocre  economic  growth 
this  decade,  unemployment  should  grad- 
ually fall  below  the  atjTiically  high  levels 
marked  up  in  the  1970's.  The  fall  in  im- 
employment  levels  could  be  quite  sharp 
for  some  groups.  For  example,  by  1990, 
the  number  of  youths  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  24  will  decline  by  1.5  million. 
There  are  1.6  million  youths  aged  16  to 
19  out  of  work  now. 

Even  a  modest  rate  of  new  job  crea- 
tion over  this  decade  will  eat  sharply 
into  that  youth  unemployment  pool. 
Wage  rates  for  teens  and  yoimg  adults 
could  increase  faster  than  average  as  a 
result,  as  service  establishments  and 
other  youth  employers  compete  for  a 
shrinking  pool  of  labor.  Fast  food  out- 
lets may  never  be  able  to  remove  "help 
wanted"  signs  from  their  windows  this 
decade,  and  many  service  establishments 
will  increasingly  turn  to  older  workers 
to  fill  empty  jobs.  Those  employment 
barriers  still  facing  youths,  women,  and 
miror.t  es  will  be  toppled  this  decade,  as 
well,  in  the  scramble  for  capable  workers. 

The  likelihood  of  falling  unemploy- 
ment and  labor  shortages  for  older  work- 
ers depends  on  our  economy. 

SLOW   GROWTH 

If  our  economy  expands  only  as  fast 
as  it  did  in  the  1970's,  our  Nation  will 
confront  a  labor  shortage  that  will  in- 
crease in  severity  as  the  decade  pro- 
gresses. Some  19  million  jobs  were  cre- 
ated in  the  1970's  despite  its  only  spotty 
growth  record.  A  similar  expansion  this 
decade  would  easily  absorb  the  prospec- 
tive 15-million  person  growth  in  our 
work  force  and  el  minate  over  one-half  of 
the  existing  8  million-person  pool  of  un- 
employed workers,  as  well.  However,  that 
pool  includes  sizable  numbers  of  work- 
ers who  are  between  jobs.  Consequently, 
a  portion  of  these  new  jobs  can  be  filled 
only  through  delayed  retirements  and 
even  more  working  mothers — persons 
who  can  only  be  enticed  to  work  by 
higher  real  wages. 

ROBUST     GROWTH 

If  our  economy  expands  faster  this 
decade  than  in  the  1970's.  an  acute  labor 
shortage  and  rapidly  rising  wages  will 
result.  With  the  post-war  transition  to- 
ward labor  intensive  service  jobs  con- 
tinuing across  our  economy,  a  period  of 
robust  growth  could  create  many  more 
than  the  19  million  new  jobs  created  in 
the  sluggish  1970's.  Some  of  these  addi- 
tional jobs  would  likely  be  filled  by  immi- 
grants, undocumented  aliens,  and  de- 
layed retirements.  But  an  acute  labor 
shoitage  would  be  imavoidable.  It  would 
have  to  be  met  in  good  measure  by  a 
greater  reliance  on  labor-saving  ma- 
chines able  to  stretch  our  increasingly 
hard  pressed  supply  of  labor. 

As  real  wages  rise,  e.mployers  will  ac- 
celerate efforts  to  introduce  labor-saving 
devices.  Their  success  in  this  effort — the 
widespread  adoption  of  computers  and 
robots,  for  example — will  play  a  major 
role  in  determining  our  Nation's  success 
in  overcoming  anv  labor  crunch  this  dec- 
ade. In  fact,  their  success  in  that  effort 
may  well  determine  the  pace  at  which 
our  economy  expands  this  decade. 


If  private  industry  does  not  proceed 
at  a  heady  pace  to  adopt  labor-saving 
devices  and  train  men  and  women  to  run 
them,  the  resulting  general  labor  short- 
age may  act  as  a  noose  around  our  econ- 
omy, choking  ofif  economic  expansion  and 
becoming  a  runaway  engine  of  inflation, 
as  well. 

NO  GROWTH 

A  general  labor  shortage  can  be 
averted  by  poor  economic  conditions. 
Our  skilled  labor  shortage  would  persist, 
however.  If  our  economy  stumbles  re-  ' 
peatedly  and  real  growth  lags  behind 
even  the  sluggish  pace  of  the  1970's,  as  it 
has  in  1981,  the  demand  for  workers  will 
lag,  as  well.  In  that  event,  the  slower 
increase  in  work  force  participants  this 
decade  may  be  adequate  to  meet  em- 
ployer demands  for  additional  workers. 

INCREASING  PRODUCnVITY 

Labor  productivity  may  well  rise  hand- 
somely this  decade  even  if  only  slow 
growth  occurs.  The  savings  and  invest- 
ment incentives  in  the  1981  tax  cut  bill 
have  eased  the  path  for  many  employers 
to  accelerate  investment  in  new  plant 
and  more  productive  equipment. 

In  addition,  if  robust  economic  growth 
does  occur,  tightening  labor  markets  will 
force  employers  to  adopt  labor  saving  and 
more  productive  devices  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  These  factors  will  reinforce  the 
productivity-enhancing  forces  already  at 
work  in  our  economy,  including  the 
growing  expertise  of  workers  who  surged 
into  employment  offices  in  the  1970's  and 
efforts  to  slash  Government  redtape. 

This  increased  substitution  of  capital 
for  labor  will  reflect  employers'  efforts  to 
balance  input  costs  as  real  wages  rise. 
The  application  of  more  capital  in  the 
form  of  new  plant  and  equipment  at  the 
workbench  will  raise  our  capital  labor 
ration,  increase  productivity,  and  permit 
employees'  real  wages  to  rise — all  assum- 
ing that  interest  rates  decline  and  robust 
economic  growth  occurs.  It  will  certainly 
put  a  sharp  halt  to  Japanese  and  Ger- 
man boasts  of  surpassing  our  standard  of 
living  this  decade. 

AN    ECONOMIC   CROSSROADS 

Given  the  likelihood  that  our  economy 
this  decade  will  at  least  match  the  1970's 
performance,  our  schools,  colleges,  busi- 
ness f  rms,  and  public  officials  must  start 
looking  down  the  road  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  the  resulting  general  labor 
shortage.  They  must  start  evaluating 
options  to  insure  that  our  labor  force  can 
meet  the  rising  demands  for  skills  to 
operate  labor-saving  technology  which 
that  shortage  will  require.  This  evalua- 
tion should  occur  in  conjunction  with  the 
need  to  determine  the  most  efficient  way 
to  ease  our  skilled  labor  shortage. 

The  message  to  them  must  be  crystal 
clear:  If  our  economy  exhibits  much  zest 
at  all  this  decade,  labor  markets  are  go- 
ing to  tighten  and  real  wages  rise.  At 
that  point,  our  economy  can  go  one  of 
two  ways:  Employers  can  continue  bid- 
ding up  wages  in  competition  with  one 
another  for  workers,  generating  a  great 
deal  of  inflation  and  little  productivity, 
or  they  can  both  raise  wages  and  supply 
workers  with  training  and  new  labor  sav- 
ing equipment — which  will  fight  infla- 
tion, increase  productivity,  and  raise  real 
income. 
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have  not  been  entirely 

despite  an  enviable  produc- 

,  labor  shortages  persist  in 

than  20  percent  of  big  busi- 
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on  its  hands  and  hope  to 
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performing  economy.  We  must 
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RECOGNl  nON  OF  SENATOR  SYMMS 

PT.ESTDTNG    OFFICER.    TTnder 
previous   order,   the  Senator  from 
Symms)  Is  recognized  for  not 
:  5  minutes. 


S.    1801— THE   PRIVATE   MAIL   CAR- 
RIAGE  ACT   OP    1981 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Symms  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mrs. 
Hawkins.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  making  the  time 
available. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  from  whose  wis- 
dom and  foresight  we  still  benefit,  once 
said  that  Americans  have  always  been 
more  disposed  to  suffer  evil  while  evil 
is  sufferable  than  to  alter  arrangements 
to  which  we  are  accustomed.  We  are 
faced  today  not  with  an  evil  but  cer- 
tainly with  a  situation  which  fits  into 
the  circumstances  described  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson. Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  we  saw 
the  end  of  the  18-cent  stamp.  At  12:01 
a.m.,  postal  rates  on  first  class  mail  in- 
creased to  20  cents.  Unless  we  act,  our 
Nation  will  continue  to  suffer  a  Postal 
Service  characterized  by  increased  post- 
al rates,  inflexible  arrangements,  and 
no  competing  alternatives. 

We  may  alter  the  arrangements  to 
which  we  are  accustomed,  and  to  that 
end  I  am  introducing  the  Private  Mall 
Carriage  Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  President,  the  key  to  Increased  ef- 
ficiency and  lower  cost  In  the  delivery  of 
mail  is  not  in  a  Government-sustained 
monopoly,  but  in  the  competition  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  This  bill  permits  the 
carriage  of  mail  by  private  express  or 
carrier,  for  compensation,  and  ends  the 
monopoly  held  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
over  first-class  mail. 

The  U.S.  Post  Office  was  organized  In 
1789,  and  though  it  has  undergone  re- 
form from  time  to  time,  it  has  remained  a 
Government  monopoly.  While  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly  Is  certainly  one  way  of 
delivering  mail,  there  is  no  law  irrevo- 
cably decreed  in  heaven  to  dictate  such. 
Section  8,  article  I  of  our  Constitution 
merely  states  that  the  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  establish  post-offices  and 
post-roads.  It  is  not  stated  how  Con- 
gress may  establish  postal  service,  much 
less  dictate  a  Government  monopoly. 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  there  are  many 
who  would  claim  that  we  do  not  have  sig- 
niPcant  problems  in  out  National  Postal 
Service.  Unfortunately,  in  dealing  with 
these  problems,  most  people  think  only 
of  reforming  the  mail  service  we  cur- 
rently have  In  place.  Past  experience  has 
shown,  and  current  realities  should  em- 
phasize, that  reform  wiU  not  work.  What 
is  needed  is  the  innovation  that  only  a 
competitive  and  free  market  can  provide. 

Mr  President.  I  want  first  to  state 
very  clearly  that  I  do  not  wish  to  detract 
from  the  hard  work  and  diligence  shown 
by  our  U.S.  Postal  Service  employees. 
Since  1970,  they  have  done  much  that  is 
positive.  I  appreciate  the  progress  of 
these  past  several  years.  They  are  to  be 
applauded  for  their  implementation  of 
cost-saving  procedures,  while  maintain- 
ing levels  of  service  in  the  face  of  in- 
creasmg  costs.  I  note  with  much  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Postal  Service  is  now  han- 
dling 106  billion  pieces  of  mail  each 
year,  and  is  doing  so  with  74,000  fewer 
employees  than  it  had  in  1970.  Many 


postal  workers  have  asked  me  if  this 
bill  IS  a  threat  to  their  job  security.  My 
answer  is  "no";  and  it  might  provide 
them  the  opportunity  to  take  their  labor 
to  b,  competitor,  for  higher  wages. 

Who  knows  what  might  happen  If  the 
miracle  of  the  marketplace  were  allowed 
to  perform? 

Mr.  President,  the  reforms  of  the  past 
have  not  addressed  the  problems  that 
are  inherent  in  any  government  monop- 
oly. A  government  monopoly  means  that 
key  business  decisions  along  with  a  host 
of  other  details  must  be  made  in  a  politi- 
cal arena.  Decisions  are  often  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  postal  system  or  its 
users.  A  government  monopoly  will  al- 
ways be  ruled  by  political  variables  im- 
related  to  providing  the  best  possible 
service  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  A 
government  monopoly  cannot  adopt 
business-like  procedures  because  it  Is 
not  a  business.  The  Postal  Service  is  sub- 
ject to  the  many  influences  of  Congress 
and  the  administration.  These  influences 
are  political  in  nature  and  are  often  pre- 
emptive of  sound  business  practices. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
Christmas  season  when  I  went  to  get  a 
new  pair  of  shoes  at  Joe's.  His  store  was 
besieged  by  late  evening  Christmas  shop- 
pers. There  were  boxes  everywhere.  His 
store  looked  a  mess  and  poor  Joe  looked 
like  he  had  just  run  a  26-mile  marathon. 
I  went  up  to  ask  him  how  he  was  doing 
and  he  smiled  and  said,  "This  is  the 
greatest  day  I've  ever  had !  Business  has 
never  been  better,  Steve,  and  I  feel 
great." 

As  soon  as  I  completed  my  business  at 
Joe's  shoe  store,  I  went  down  the  street 
to  the  post  office  to  mail  some  late 
Christmas  cards.  There  were  people  in  a 
long  lino  that  stretched  out  the  door, 
and  cards  and  packages  were  every- 
where. Charlie,  another  friend  of  mine, 
the  postman,  looked  at  me  like  he  was 
on  his  last  legs.  When  I  got  up  to  the 
counter,  I  said,  "Charlie,  how  are  things 
going?"  He  said,  "Steve,  this  is  the  worst 
day  of  my  life." 

So  you  can  see  the  difference  between 
the  private  enterprise  shoe  store  owner 
who  was  besieged,  busy,  haggard,  and 
thought  he  had  the  greatest  day  of  his 
life;  and  the  same  type  of  person  at  the 
Government  monopoly  post  office,  think- 
ing he  was  having  the  worst  day  of  his 
life  because  he  was  being  besieged  with 
late  mail. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  call  Post- 
master Bolger  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I 
think  he  has  done  a  remarkable  job. 
However,  it  did  nothing  to  create  an  in- 
dependent nonprofit  corporation,  other 
than  to  interpose  an  additional  admin- 
istrative level  between  mail  service  and 
political  influence.  The  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice will  remain  an  enormous  and  un- 
wieldy nationwide  bureaucracy  subject 
to  political  interference.  To  illustrate  the 
point,  we  only  need  examine  the  "ZIP+ 
4"  issue. 

Th?  distinguished  Presiding  Officer  is 
as  aware  of  the  ZTP+4  issue  as  anybody 
in  this  body.  Regardless  of  the  merits  of 
the  longer  ZIP  code.  It  has  become  bogged 
down  in  endless  political  considerations. 
In  a  private  business  context,  the  imple- 
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mentation  of  a  longer  ZIP  code  would  be 
the  decision  of  management;  it  would  be 
implemented  or  rejected  on  its  merits  de- 
termined through  business  considera- 
tions. "ZIP 4- 4"  has  imfortunately  be- 
come a  political  issue.  Mail  service  and 
the  consumer  cannot  help  but  suffer,  no 
matter  which  way  it  comes  out,  because 
it  will  not  be  decided  in  the  marketplace. 
It  will  be  decided  by  the  whims  of  a  few. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  understand  the 
reasons  why  an  earlier  Congress  felt  it 
necessary  to  legislate  against  freedom  to 
carry  mail.  Our  country  was  young  and 
sparsely  settled.  It  was  the  desire  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  service  that  would  be 
available  to  all  on  equal  terms  and  would 
not  discriminate  against  those  who  set- 
tled in  remote  areas.  Today,  the  frontier 
and  the  traditional  rationale  for  the 
postal  monopoly  have  passed  away.  I 
wonder  how  elbow-to-elbow  our  country 
will  have  to  be  before  we  realize  that 
competition  can  serve  and  not  hurt  rural 
areas.  It  does  not  take  a  Government 
monopoly  to  deliver  milk,  butter,  and 
eggs  to  my  home  in  Idaho,  which  is  10 
miles  from  town.  If  milk,  butter,  and 
eggs — all  perishable  commodities — can 
be  delivered  in  rural  areas  of  America, 
why  cannot  letters  be  delivered  in  rural 
areas  of  America  by  something  other 
than  a  Government  postman? 

Competition  in  the  delivery  of  first 
class  mail  will  improve  our  national  mail 
service.  The  law  presently  allows  private 
companies  to  deliver  packages  and  par- 
cels. This  is  an  area  in  which  even 
though  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  subsi- 
dized, it  loses  money.  Yet  United  Parcel 
Service,  operating  on  the  same  terms  as 
any  private  business  and  paying  taxes, 
makes  a  profit.  And  it  does  this  nation- 
ally while  providing  fast  and  efficient 
service. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  bill 
does  not  call  for  abolition  of  the  US. 
Postal  Service,  and  nothing  in  it  pre- 
cludes the  U.S.  Postal  Service  from  con- 
tinuing to  carry  mail.  The  bill  simply 
repeals  the  private  express  statutes  and 
ends  the  Government's  monopoly  on  first 
class  mall  delivery.  I  find  it  ironic  that 
the  Department  of  Justice,  which  main- 
tains a  $45  million  Antitrust  Canti- 
monopoly)  Division,  is  the  lawyer  for  the 
Postal  Service,  and  is  therefore  char^'ed 
with  defending  monopoly  privilege.  My 
bill  will  end  this  bothersome  paradox,  by 
recognizing  the  people's  ri<?ht  to  free  en- 
try into  the  business  of  flrst-class  mall 
delivery. 

Mr.  President,  at  present,  this  bill  is 
cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming fMr.  Simpson)  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms).  We 
invite  cosponsorship  from  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  are  interested.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cosponsor- 
ship of  the  bill  he  made  available  until 
the  Senate  closes  for  business  todav,  and 
then  we  will  accent  cosponsors  in  the 
future.  But  we  invite  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  might  be  listening  at  this 
point  to  call  my  office,  and  we  will  be 
happy  to  add  the'r  names  today  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  bill 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record: 
S.  1801 

Be  it  enacted  \jy  the  Seitate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Private  Mall  Car- 
riage Act  of  1981." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  6  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  sections  601  and  602; 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  603  through 
section  606  as  section  601  through  section 
604,  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"S.  605.  Carriage  of  mall  by  private  express 
permitted 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  carriage  of  mall,  or  other  licit  mat- 
ter, by  private  express  or  carrier  for  compen- 
sation, or  otherwise,  is  expressly  permitted.". 

(b)  (1)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  I  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  chapter  6 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"6.  Private  carriage  of  malls 601". 

(2)  The  caption  for  chapter  6  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Chapter  6— PRTVATE  CARRIAGE  OP 
MAILS" 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  6  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec. 

"601.  Searches  authorized. 
"602.  Seizing  and  detaining  letters. 
"603.  Searching  vessels  for  letters. 
"604.  Disposition  of  seized  mail. 
"605.  Carriage  of  mall  by  private  express  per- 
mitted.". 

Src.  3.  (a)  (1)  Chapter  83  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tions 1694.  1695,  1696,  1697,  and  1725. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  83  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
1634.  1695,  1696.  1697.  and  1725. 

(b)  Section  1698  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(other  than 
letters  or  packages  carried  by  private  ex- 
press)" Immediately  after  the  word  "cargo". 

(c)  Section  1699  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "except  where 
carried  by  private  e::pres3  and"  immediately 
after  the  phrase  "nearest  post  office."  and 
inserting  the  same  language  immediately 
after  the  phrase  "under  my  power  or  con- 
trol,". 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
ths  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
still  a  s'lecial  order  outstanding  in  favor 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  BiNTSEH)  7 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  there 
certainly  is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  inquire  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  if  he  knows  whether  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  already  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  speak  that  he 
wished  to  have? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  would  like  to 
have  the  order  vitiated  now. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  in  lavor  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes  with  the  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

BILLS     AT     THE    DESK     HAVING     BAD    THE    mST 
BEADING   AND    PENDING   THE    SECOND   READING 

The  PRESIDING  OFF7CER.  The  clerk 
will  now  read  any  bill  that  has  had  a 
first  reading  and  is  at  the  desk  pending 
a  second  reading. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  does  not 
come  until  the  close  of  morning  business. 
It  does  not  occur  at  the  beginning  of 
morning  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  if  there  is  further  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


S.  1741— A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  THAT 
HUMAN  LIFE  SHALL  BE  DEEMED 
TO   EXIST  FROM  CONCEPTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  proceed  with  the  second  reading  of 
the  biUS.  1741. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1741)  to  provide  that  human 
life  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  from  concep- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to 
further  proceeding  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Second 
reading  having  occurred  and  an  objec- 
tion having  been  heard  to  further  con- 
sideration, the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


S.  1742— A  BILL  TO  RESTORE  THE 
RIGHT  OF  VOLUNTARY  PRAYER 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  read  the  second  reading  of  any  other 

bill. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill    (S.   1742)    to  restore  the  right  of 

voluntary  prayer  In  public  schools  and  to 

promote  the  separation  of  powers. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to 
further  proceeding  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Second 
reading  having  occurred  and  an  objec- 
tion having  been  heard  to  further  con- 
sideration, the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 
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Mr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
ier.  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
.sk  the  Senate  to  proceed  noA 
confcideration  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
Before  I  do  so,  I  would  like  to 
1  he    question    of    the    budget 
lendar  Order  No.  207. 1  a.sk  the 
lay  before  the  Senate  Senate 
171.  the  budget  waiver  in  re- 
Older  Americans  Act. 

RESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

:lative  cierk  read  as  follows: 
l:;n  (S.  Pes.  171)  waiving  section 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
■espect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 


^RESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
r^olution    (S.    Res.    171)     was 
as  follows : 

That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 

slonal  Budget  Act  of  1974.  the 

af  £e;tlon  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 

respect  to  the  consideration  of 

ch  waiver  Is  necessary  to  permit 

orlzition  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 


02 (a)  of  the  Con<?re8slonal  Budg- 
:57-l  pro'-Mes  that  it  shall  not  be 
either  fre  House  of  Representa- 
Senete  to  consider  any  bill  or 
which,  directly  or  Indirectly,  au- 
e  enactment  of  new  budget  au- 
the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  Vaz 
on  or  before  May  15  preceding 
g  of  such  fiscal  year, 
rlzatlon  for  the  Older  Americans 
at  the  end  of  f.scal  year  1981. 
ee  on  Labor  and  Hum'in  Re- 
eve-. WIS  vnable  to  comnly  with 
deadline  for  reporting  legislation 
res  at  the  end  of  the  fls-al  year 
press  of  legislative  business  re- 
re?onclliatlon. 


I  ins 


oregoln??  re;\sons.  pursuant  to  sec- 
of  the  Coni^ressionfl  Bud'^et  Act 

e  provisions  of  section  402(a)   of 

re  waived  with  r'-spe';t  to  S.  1"G6. 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

isources. 


CI 


el 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
AM£ND.viiiNT3  OF  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  oaaj-  lay  oexore  uie  senate  a.  Iu68, 
ca*enc.ar  Oruer  iso.  2ii),  a  oiu  to  exiend 
aiiQ  revise  uae  Oiaer  Amencans  Act  oi 
Iboa. 

ine  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wJi  oiace  tae  oai  oy  ii.tie. 

Tue  leg^i-ative  cieri  read  as  follows: 

A  Dili  (6.  10&6)  to  e::tend  and  ravise  the 
O^uer  Aiuerica::^  Aci  oi  laoo,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  wn^cu  naa  ceen  reporiea  iroji  Uie 
COiunuiLee  on  Lacor  ana  liuznan  ne- 
souTces  v«iUi  an  ainenoment  to  otr.Ke  out 
au  a^ier  lue  enaccji^  cia.^e,  anu  insert 
lue  lOuowmg: 

Tnai  (a;  tiiis  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older 
^vuic.'i^aua  xiCu  Ameaoiucnts  ox  uii". 

(Oj  cAcept  as  otueiAiae  specLacally  pro- 
viaea,  w;^enever  in  ihia  ACi  an  axiieuoment 
or  repeal  lo  e»;;reuea  in  terixxs  oi  &u  amena- 
men.  lo,  or  iepe.il  of,  a  seccion  or  o,.ner 
provision,  the  reference  snail  oe  cousiaered 
i.0  ce  maGe  lo  a  section  or  o;aer  provision 
of  tne  Oiaer  American  Act  of  19oa. 

Pu'3POSC      ANJ      ADMINISXrwVTIVi:      AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  2.  (aj(l)  Section  101(7)  is  amended 
by  iixserting  after  "cuiturai,"  the  foaowing: 
'  e:iuca.ion  and  training". 

{,2)  cecclon  102u)  i^  amended  by  striking 
out  secretary  of  Health,  £auca:ion,  ana 
Welfare"  and  iniertlng  in  lieu  thereof  •Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services". 

(3)  (A>  Section  102(6)  is  amended  by 
striiilng  out  "The  term"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  for  the  purposes  of 
title  VT  of  this  Act,  the  term". 

(B)  Section  102(7)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "The  term"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"E::cept  for  purposes  of  title  VI  of  this 
Act,  the  term". 

(b)(1)   Section  202(a)(1)   is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Department  of  Health, 
3iucatlon.  and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services"; 

(B)  by  stri!:ing  out  "all";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  "elderly"  the  fol- 
lowing: "whenever  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  to  do  so  will  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  this  Act". 

(2)  Section  202(a)(2)  is  amended  by 
striilng  out  "serve  as  a  clearinghouse"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "collect  and  dis- 
seminate Information". 

(3)  Section  202(aM12)  is  amended  by 
Etri!:!ng  out  "nonprofit". 

(4)  Section  202(a)  (16)  is  amended  by 
stri'.TlnT  out  "nonprofit". 

(e)  Section  502(b)  is  amo^nded — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  n); 

(2)  bv  strllclng  out  ":  and"  at  the  end 
of  cl»u-e  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
s  period: 

CH)   by  s*rl'-!n<?  out  clause  f3):  and 

(!>  bv  !>dd'.n<?  sft^r  clavse  (2^  the  f-jllow- 
ine;  n?w  sentence-  "The  Co-r:m!s-ioner  may 
rei'lew  ani  comrr.'r.t  on  d?">5r*rr'«'n''al  reru- 
l-tions  an'!  Do'^'•l'^s  rersrd'n"  corr.mvnUv 
h°aUh  8nd  social  service  development  for 
th?  f*^ '*pi*iv  ". 

(d)  M  )  The  flr-^t  sen«-enc«  of  ?ec+?on  2"3fa) 
Is  PT-ndod  bv  =*-!''ipt?  o"t  "shall"  and  in- 
ce-*'n''  In  He-'  the-eif  "may". 

(2^  Pect!on  ''"Th)  f)  !■!  amended  bv  add- 
In"  af»e-  "1065  "  the  followln"-  "t't'e  T  of 
the  H'f^""-  F'l'i'-s^'on  Act  of  1G65.  and  the 
Ad-'l*  F(l"-^tion  Act". 

fp)  n\  ee^t'.on  ?0i  is  re^e"led. 

(2)  Section.?  205  through  214,  and  all  ref- 
erences thereto,  are  redesienated  as  sections 
204  through  213.  respectively. 


(f)(1)  Sections  204(d)  (5)  (as  redesignated 
by  suoseciion  ^d)  (2) )  Is  amended  by  strilc- 
Ing  out  ",  in  consultation  with  the  National 
In.ormation,  end  Resource  Clearing  House 
for  the  Aging,". 

(2)  Section  204(g)  (as  redesignated  by 
suosection  (d)(2))   is  repealed. 

(3)  Sujsection  (h)  of  section  204  (as  re- 
desl^-nated  by  subsection  (d)(2))  is  redesig- 
nated as  subsection   (g). 

(4)  Section  204(g)  (.as  redesignated  by 
sujsections  (e)(2)  and  (f)(2))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(S)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $200,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  $212,000 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  $223,812  for  fiscal 
year  1984". 

(g)  (1)  Section  205(b)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (e)(2))  is  repealed. 

(2)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  205 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (e)(2))  are 
redesignated  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c), 
respectively. 

(h)  Section  206(b)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "under  section  308 
or";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  208"  and  to- 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  207". 

(i)  Section  210(a)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (e)(2))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  and  of  title  V  of  the  Act  of  October  15, 
1977  (Public  Law  95-134:  91  Stat.  116.". 

(J)  Section  212  (as  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion (e)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  ". 
whers  such  orsanlzation  demonstrates  clear 
superiority  with  respect  to  the  quality  of 
services  covered  by  such  contract". 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    SOCIAL    SERVICES    AND 
NUTRITION   PROGRAMS 

Src.  3.  Section  303  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"AtTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS;     TTSES    OF 
FDNDS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  (1)  There  are  authorl7ed  to  be 
appropriated  $280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982.  $301,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  S322.2f0.000  for  the  fiscal  yea--  1984.  for 
the  nurpose  of  making  grants  under  part  B 
of  thl'!  ti»ie. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $440,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982, 
$461,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  end  $482.- 
500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  grants  under  part  C  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  Grants  made  under  this  title  may  t)e 
used  for  paying  nart  of  the  cost  of — 

"(1)  the  administration  of  area  plans  by 
area  agencies  on  aeine  designated  under  sec- 
tion 305(a)  (2)  (A) 'including  the  prenaration 
of  ii-ea  n'ans  on  aarlns  consistent  with  sec- 
tion 306  and  the  e-aluatlon  of  activities  car- 
rie-i  out  under  such  plans; 

"(2)  the  de-clopment  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  systems  for  social  services, 
congregate  and  home  delivered  nutrition 
services,  the  de-e!orment  and  operation  of 
multipurpose  senior  centers  and  the  delivery 
of  le<^l  sen'ices;  and 

"(3)  the  purchase  of  commodities  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  the  al- 
lotment of  a  State.". 

ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  Section  304(a)  (1)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Frcm  the  surrs  appro- 
priated under  oarts  B  and  C  for  fiscal  years 
1979.  1980.  and  1981."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3) ,  from  the  sums  appropriated  under  parts 
B  and  C  fo-  each  fiscal  year.". 

(2)  Section  304(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
granh: 

"(3)  Prom  the  sums  anproprlated  under 
part  C  for  fl-cal  year  1P82.  each  State  shall 
first  be  allotted  an  amount  eoual  to  the 
amount  of  the  program  assistance  which  the 
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state  received  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  section  311  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
then  the  rtmainder  shall  be  allotted  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (1).". 

(b)  Section  304(d)(1)(B)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "90  percent  In  fiscal  years  1979 
and  1980,  and  85  percent  in  fiscal  year  1981, 
of  the  cost  of  social  services  and  nutrition 
services  authorized  under  parts  B  and  C" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "85  percent  of 
the  cost  of  social  services  and  nutrition  serv- 
ices under  this  title". 

(c)  Section  304(d)(1)   U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A): 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (B)  as  clause 
(C);  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  clause  (A)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(B)  such  amount  as  the  State  agency  de- 
termines to  be  adequate  for  conducting  its 
ombudsman  program  under  section  307(a) 
(12)  shall  be  available  for  conducting  such 
program;  and  ". 

STATE    AGENCY    RESPONSIBILITIES 

SEC.  5.  (a)  Section  305(a)(1)(D)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "to  the  extent  feasible" 
before  "serve". 

(b)  Section  305(a)(1)(E)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "divide  the  State  into  distinct 
areas"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "divide 
the  State  into  distinct  planning  and  service 
areas  (or  in  the  case  of  a  State  specified  in 
subsection  (b)(5),  designate  the  entire 
State  as  a  single  planning  and  service  area* ". 

(c)  Section  305(a)(2)(A)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "determine  for  which  planning 
and  service  area  an  area  plan  will  be 
developed,  in  accordance  with  section  306, 
and  for  each  such  area  designate,"  and 
Inserting-  In  lieu  thereof  "except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  (5) ,  designate  for  each 
such  area". 

(d)(1)  Section  305(b)(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(2)  Section  305(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(5)  A  State  which  on  or  before  October  1, 
1980,  had  designated,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioner,  a  single  planning  and 
service  area  covering  ail  of  the  older  in- 
dividuals In  the  State,  in  which  the  State 
agency  was  administering  the  area  ~  plan, 
may  after  that  date  designate  one  or  more 
additional  planning  and  service  areas  with- 
in the  State  to  be  administered  by  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions as  area  apencles  on  aelng.  after  con- 
sidering the  factors  specified  In  subsection 
(a)  (1)  (E).  The  State  agency  shall  continue 
to  perform  the  functions  of  an  area  agency 
for  any  area  of  the  State  not  included  in  a 
planning  and  service  area  for  which  an  area 
agency  has  been  designated.", 
(e)  Section  305(c»  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3), 

(2)  bv  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(4),  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  clause  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  a  State  specified  in 
subsection   (b)(5),  the  State  agency:". 

AREA   PLANS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
306(a)  Is  amended  by  striding  out  "for  a 
3-year  period"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  a  two-,  thref-.  or  four-year  period  deter- 
mined by  the  State  agency,". 

(b)  Section  306^a)  (2)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "at  least  50  percent"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "a  portion". 

(3)  Section  306(a)(6)(D)  Is  amended  bv 
inserting  "to  the  extent  feasible"  before 
"serve". 

(d)(1)  Section  306(b)  (1)   Is  repealed. 

(2)  (A)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  306  Is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (b). 


(B)  Section  306(b)  (as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (A))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "may"  In  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

STATE   PLANS 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
307(a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  a 
3-year  period,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  a  two-,  three-,  or  four-year  period  deter- 
mined by  the  State  agency.'. 

(b)(1)  Section  :^07(a)  (13)  (B)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  each  project  will  provide  meals  In  a 
congregate  setting  or  provide  home-delivered 
meals  based  upo.i  a  determination  of  need 
made  by  the  recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract 
entered  into  under  this  title,  or  both;". 

(2)  Section  307(a)  (13)  (C)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(C)  each  area  agency  on  aging  providing 
for  projects  for  congregate  meals  will  pro- 
vide for  projects  for  home  deli-ered  meals;". 

(3)  Section  307(8)  (13)  (D)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  clause  desig- 
nation the  following:  "In  the  case  of  meals 
ser.ed  In  a  congregate  setting.". 

(4)  Section  307(a)  (13)  (I)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(I>  each  area  agency  shall  e«!tab!lsh  pro- 
cedures that  will  allow  nutrition  project 
administrators  the  option  to  offsr  a  meal  to 
individuals  providing  volunteer  services  dur- 
ing the  meal  hours  or  to  individuals  whose 
senice  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  nutrition 
project; ". 

(c)  Section  307(a)  (16)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(16)  provide  procedures  under  which  re- 
cipients of  grants  or  contracts  for  the  de- 
livery of  services  under  parts  B  and  C  may 
establish  suggested  scales  for  participant 
contributions  for  nutrition  and  social  serv- 
ices, m  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner,  If  (A)  such 
scales  XB^.e  into  consideration  the  income 
ranges  of  eligible  individuals  In  local  com- 
munities and  other  sources  of  Income  of  the 
recipients  of  a  grant  or  contract;  and  (B) 
contributions  are  used  to  provide  services 
which  are  authorized  under  parts  B  and  C 
and  which  benefit  a  majority  of  program 
partlcloants.". 

(d)  Section  307(a)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3027(a^ )  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
para!'ra^h  ns): 

(2)  by  strltelng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (16)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(17)  provide  assurances  that,  If  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  older  Individuals  re- 
siding In  any  planning  and  service  area  In 
the  State  are  "of  limited  English-speaking 
ability,  then  the  State  will  require  the  area 
agency  en  aging  for  each  such  planning  and 
service  area — 

"(A)  to  utilize.  In  the  delivery  of  outreach 
services  under  section  306(a)(2)(A),  the 
services  of  workers  who  are  fluent  In  the 
language  spoken  by  a  predomlnajit  number 
of  such  older  Individuals  who  are  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability;  and 

"(B)  to  designate  an  Individual  employed 
by  the  area  agency  on  aging,  or  available  to 
such  area  agency  on  aging  on  a  full-time 
basis,   whose   responsibilities   will   Include — 

"(1)  taking  such  action  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  assure  that  counseling  assist- 
ance Is  made  available  to  such  older  indi- 
viduals who  are  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability  in  order  to  assist  such  older  indi- 
viduals in  psu-tlcipating  in  prorr&nas  and  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  Act;  and 

"(11)  providing  guidance  to  individuals 
engaged  In  the  delivery  of  social  services 
under  the  area  plan  involved  to  enable  such 
Individuals  to  be  aware  of  cultural  sensitivi- 


ties and  to  take  into  account  effectively  lin- 
guistic and  cultural  differences.". 

(e)  Section  307(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  clause  (2)  and  by  redeeignatlng  clause 
(3)  as  clause  (2). 

ADMINISTRATION    OP    STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  8.  Section  308(b)(5)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  with  respect  to  funds  re- 
ceived under  subsection  (a)  and  subsection 
(b)  of  section  303,  a  State  may  elect  to 
transfer  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  . 
the  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
betvreen  programs  under  part  B  and  pairt  C 
of  this  title,  for  use  as  the  State  considers 
appropriate.  The  State  shall  notify  the  Com- 
missioner of  any  such  election.". 

AVAILABILITT     OP    SURPLUS    COMMODITXEB 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  311(a)(4)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Among  the  commodities  delivered 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  special  emphasis  to  high  protein  foods, 
meat,  and  meat  alternatives.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with  the 
Commissioner,  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  the 
terms  and  conditions  resi>ectlng  the  donat- 
ing of  commodities  under  this  subsection.". 

(b)(1)  Section  311(b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1981"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1984". 

(2)   Section  311(b)  Is  amended— 

(A)   by  striking  out  the  designation  "(1) "; 

<B)  by  striking  out  "out  of  fimds  appro- 
priated under  this  section,  as  determined 
under  paragraph  (3)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "out  of  payments  made  by  States 
from  their  allotments  under  title  in  or  by 
Indian  tribal  organizations  from  grants  and 
contracts  under  title  VI"; 

SERVICES  PROGRAM 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary, 
in  consultation  with  the  Commissioner,  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions respecting  the  purchase  of  commodi- 
ties under  this  subsection.";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  such  section. 

(c)   Section  311(c)   is  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  (1)  The  matter  preceding  clause 
( 1 )  of  section  321  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Each  State  having  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  307  shall  carry  out  a 
program  for  any  of  the  following  social 
services : ". 

(2)  Section  321(a)(1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "continuing  education"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "education  and  training". 

(b)  Section  321(a)  (4)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "designed"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "(B)";  and 
>  (3)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or  (C)  to 
prevent  unlavrful  entry  Into  residences  of 
elderly  individuals,  through  the  Installation 
of  security  devices  and  through  structural 
modifications  or  alterations  of  such  resi- 
dences". 

(c)  Section  321  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (11),  by  redesignat- 
ing clause  (12)  as  clause  (13),  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  clause  (11)  the  following  new 
clause  (121  : 

"(12)  services  to  encourage  the  employ- 
ment of  older  workers.  Including  Job  cotm- 
seling  and.  where  appropriate.  Job  develop- 
ment, referral,  and  placement:  or". 

(d)  The  matter  preceding  clause  (1)  of 
section  331  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Each  State  having  a  State  plan  approved 
under  section  307  shall  carry  out  a  program 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  nutri- 
tion 1-ro'eTts — ". 

(e)  Section  336  is  emended  by  striking  out 
"T^e  Commissioner  shall  carrv  out  a  proeram 
for  making  grants  to  States  under  State 
plans  approved  under  section  307  for  the  es- 
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(b)(1)  The  last  two  sentences  of  section 
421(c)(1)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  CommUsloner  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  results  and  find- 
ings of  the  demonstration  projects  con- 
ducted under  this  section  at  the  completion 
of  the  projects.". 

(2)  (A)  Section  421(c)  (2)  Is  repealed. 

(B)  Section  421(c)  Is  further  amended — 
(1)   by  striking  out  "(1)"; 

(II)  by  striking  out  "(A)",  "(B)",  and 
•(C)"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(1)", 

"(2)",  and  "(3)",  respectively:  and 

(III)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  and  "(11)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(A)"  and  "(B)", 
resj,ectively. 

DISCBXTIONAXT    PROJECTS 

Sec.  13.  (a)(1)  Section  423(a)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "may"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "shall". 

(2)  Section  423(a)  (1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "legal  research,  technical  assistance, 
training.  Information  dissemination,  and 
other  support  activities  to". 

(3)  Section  423(c)  Is  repealed. 
(b)  Section  426  Is  repealed. 

REPEAL   OF   MORTGAGE   INStTRANCE   AND  INTERXST 
GRANTS    PROGRAM 

SEC.  14.  Part  D  of  title  IV  Is  repealed. 

AUTHORIZATIONS   FOR   TRAINING,   RESEARCH,    AND 
DISCRETIONARY    PROJECTS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  451  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"AUTHORIZATIONS   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  451.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  »23,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
(24,700.000  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  (26,120,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

"(b)  No  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section — 

"(1)  may  be  transferred  to  any  ofiBce  or 
other  authority  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  which  Is  not  directly 
responsible  to  the  Commissioner;  or 

"(2)  may  be  used  for  any  research  program 
or  activity  which  is  not  specifically  author- 
ized by  this  title.". 

(b)(1)  Title  IV  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Part  A — Training"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Part  B — Research 
and  Development  Projects"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Part  C — Discretion- 
ary Projects  and  Programs"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "Part  E — MtTLTiDisci- 
pLiNART  Centers  of  Oerontolocy";   and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "Past  F — Authoriza- 
tion OF  Appropriations". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  401(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "this  part"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "sections  401  through 
404  of  this  title". 

(3)  Title  rv  U  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "this  part"  wherever  It  appears  In 
such  title,  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "this 
title". 

COMMUNITY    SERVICE    EMPLOYMENT    FOR    OLDER 
AMERICANS 

SEC.  16.  (a)(1)  Section  502(a)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  who  have  poor  employ- 
ment prospects,". 

(2)  Section  507(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  who  has  or  would  have 
difficulty  In  securing  employment.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  502(e)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary, 
In  addition  to  any  other  authority  contained 
In  this  title,  shall  enter  Into  agreements  de- 
signed to  assure  second  career  training  and 
the  placement  of  Individuals  eligible  for 
community  service  employment  under  this 
title  In  employment  opportunities  with  pri- 
vate business  concerns.". 

(c)(1)  Section  506(a)(2)  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  Is  awarding  grants  and  con- 


tracts under  such  paragraph  (1)  from  such 
45  per  centum  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
assure  an  equitable  distribution  of  activities 
under  such  granis  and  contracts  designed 
to  achieve  the  allotment  among  the  States 
descrloed  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

(2)  Section  506(a)(1)(B)  Is  amended — 
(Ay   by  striking  out  "may"  and  inserting 

in  lieu  thereof  "shall";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "which  Is  equal  to 
at  least". 

(3)  (A)  Section  506(a)(2)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "to  the  appropriate  public  agency 
of  each  State"  after  "allotted". 

(B)  Section  £06 (a)  (3)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  projects  within  each  State"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  an  appropriate 
public  agency  of  each  State". 

(d)  Section  508  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"AUTHORIZATIONS   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  508.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title  $277,100,000 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  $293,726,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $308,708,000  for  fiscal  year  1984". 

INDIAN  TRIBES 

Sec  17.  (a)(1)  Section  604(a)(4)  Ik 
amended  by  striking  out  "that  a  nonprofit 
private  organization  selected  by  the  tribal 
organization  vrtll  conduct"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "for". 

(2)  Section  604(a)  (10)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(10)  provide  that  any  legal  or  ombuds- 
man services  made  available  to  older  Indians 
represented  by  the  tribal  organization  will 
be  substantially  In  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  III  relating  to  the  furnishing 
of  similar  services:  and". 

(b)  Section  E04(b)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(1)"  after  the  subsection  designation 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  Each  tribal  organization  submitting 
an  application  under  this  title  shall  take 
such  action  es  may  be  necessary  to  Inform 
each  State  agency  on  aging  of  the  intention 
of  the  Indian  tribal  organization  to  submit 
such  an  application.". 

(c)  Section  605  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  desig- 
nation "(a)",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Section  608(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  $8,400,000 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  $6,800,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
tit:e  other  than  section  606.". 

REPEALER  RELATING  TO  P.1RT  C,  TITLE  III 

Sec  18.  Section  501(b)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1978  is  repealed. 

AVAILABILITY     OF     APPROPRIATIONS     FOR     WHITE 
HOUSE  CONFERENCE 

Sec  19.  Sums  appropriated  under  section 
207  of  the  1981  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  Act  for  fiscal  year  1981  obligation  and 
expenditure  shall  remain  available  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  S.  1086 
would  reauthorize  the  Older  Americans 
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Act  for  3  years.  Although  the  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  extends  the  Older 
Americans  Act  through  fiscal  year  1982, 
those  of  us  who  sat  on  the  conference 
committee  pledged  to  bring  S.  1086  to  the 
floor  in  order  to  effect  changes  in  the 
act  which  would  allow  aging  programs  to 
better  serve  their  constituencies.  8.  1086 
was  unanimously  reported  from  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee. 
Although  It  has  been  said  before,  I 
th'nk  it  is  important  to  remind  ourselves 
that  the  elderly  not  only  need  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  they  deserve  it.  In  most 
cases,  thev  have  given  a  lifetime  of  sup- 
port to  their  families — children,  and 
grandchildren.  Many  in  their  age  group 
are  volunteers,  participating  in  RSVP, 
Senior  Companions,  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents, SCORE,  and  myriad  private  and 
Individual  efforts  that  improve  other 
people's  lives. 

As  an  age  group,  I  believe  older 
Americans  are  the  most  self-reliant 
Americans.  They  have  lived  bravely 
through  the  Great  Deoress'on  and  World 
War  II  and  have  faced  hardships  in  days 
when  there  were  few  organized  social 
programs  to  help  them.  With  families 
across  town  or  across  the  country,  in- 
flation eating  into  savings  and  retire- 
ment income,  and  mobility  becoming 
harder  and  harder,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  offers  hone  for  continuing  to  live  in 
comfort  and  dignity. 

In  soite  of  that  famous  old  song,  "I'm 
Glad  I'm  Not  Young  Anymore"  and  no 
matter  how  the  oo^ts  romanticize  the 
aging  rrocess,  there  are  adiustments 
and  difficulties  wh'ch  many  elderly  peo- 
ple must  face,  part'cularlv  those  who  are 
poor,  isolated,  or  infirm.  Whi'e  the  Older 
Americans  Act  cannot  meet  the  needs  of 
all  who  micht  seek  its  serv'ces.  its  pro- 
grams touch  manv  lives  and  many  com- 
munities across  the  country.  In  fiscal 
year  1980  there  were  approximately  610 
area  agencies  on  a?ine,  1.185  nutrition 
service  providers,  and  12,556  congregate 
nutrition  s°rvice  sites. 

Over  9  million  older  oersons  were  social 
service  participants.  54  percent  of  whom 
were  low-income  older  persons,  and  22 
percent  of  whom  were  minority.  Nutri- 
tion services  participants  totaled  over 
3  million,  62.5  percent  of  whom  were 
low-income  older  persons  and  19  percent 
of  whom  were  minority.  While  nutrition 
and  soc*al  services  under  the  act  are  open 
to  all  older  people,  it  specifies  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  serve  those  In  the 
greatest  economic  and  social  need.  These 
statistics  indicate  that  providers  are  pur- 
suing that  goal,  and  I  hope  they  will  con- 
tinue those  efforts. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  is  a  product 
of  good-faith  cooperation  between  the 
ranking  m'nority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aging,  Family  and  Human 
Services  (Mr.  Eacleton).  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  (Mr. 
Hatch)  ,  and  myself.  It  also  reflects  input 
from  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  (Senators  Heinz  and 
Chiles)  and  many  groups  and  Individ- 
uals concerned  with  the  well-being  of  the 
elderly. 


Under  the  capable  leadership  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  1978  amendments  to  the  act 
served.  In  many  ways,  to  strengthen  the 
State  and  local  programs  for  the  elderly 
which  operate  under  Its  auspices.  I  be- 
lieve S.  1086  recognizes  the  expertise  and 
capabilities  which  State  and  area  agen- 
cies on  aging  have  attamed  over  the  last 
few  years  by  giving  them  the  authority 
and  flexibility  to  provide  those  services 
which  are  most  compatible  with  the 
needs  of  elderly  persons  under  their 
jurisdictions. 

I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes 
about  the  major  features  of  the  bill. 

S.  1086  eliminates  the  authorization  for 
the  National  Information  and  Resource 
Clearing  House  for  the  Aging.  The  clear- 
ing house,  throughout  most  of  its  exist- 
ence, has  been  an  Ineffective  vehicle  for 
collecting  and  disseminating  Information 
and  materials  on  aging. 

While  protecting  the  identity  of  the 
congregate  and  home-delivered  meals 
programs,  the  bill  consolidates  the  sepa- 
rate authorizations  for  these  programs 
and  permits  States  to  transfer  in  either 
direction  up  to  20  percent  of  funds  be- 
tween the  social  services  and  nutrition 
allotments.  The  testimony  and  informa- 
tion which  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  received  overwhelm- 
ingly indicates  that  the  present  fimding 
allocations  Into  which  States  are  locked 
do  not  allow  them  leeway  to  select  the 
appropriate  mix  of  services  for  meeting 
ths  needs  of  their  constituencies. 

S.  1086  would  remove  the  requirement 
that  50  percent  of  social  services  funds 
be  spent  on  access,  in-home  and  legal 
services  and  Instead  directs  them  to 
spend  "a  portion"  of  their  funds  In  this 
manner.  While  I  believe  that  within  the 
parameters  of  the  rich  service  package 
the  Older  Americans  Act  offers,  State 
agencies  on  aging  should  focus  on  pro- 
vldmg  some  essential  services  in  depth, 
the  requirement  for  expenditure  of  a 
fixed  percentage  of  funds  may  inhibit 
their  ability  to  address  the  particular 
reeds  of  their  elderly  citizens  In  the 
most  effective  manner. 

Current  law  requires  that  State  agen- 
cies on  aging  spend  a  specified  minimum 
0  mount  to  operate  a  nursmg  home  om- 
budsman program  to  resolve  complaints 
regarding  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
of  nursing  home  residents.  S.  1086  would 
retain  the  requirement  that  State  agen- 
cies on  aging  administer  such  a  program 
but  eliminates  the  specific  spending  re- 
quirement. The  spending  prescription 
acts  as  both  a  ceiling  and  a  floor.  There 
are  some  small  States  which  might  be 
able  to  operate  an  effective  program 
using  less  than  the  specified  amount, 
while  there  are  other  States  which  might 
use  more  if  the  guidline  were  removed. 
S.  1086  would  make  significant  changes 
in  the  provisions  of  the  act  regarding 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  commod- 
ities program  which  require  a  somewhat 
lengthy  explanation.  It  would  transfer 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
commodities  assistance  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  the  Department 
of  HHS.  These  funds  would  be  distrib- 
uted as  part  erf  tihe  States'  title  m 
nutrition  program  allotments,  and  for 


fiscal  year  1982  only.  States  would  receive 
an  amount  of  funds  equal  to  that  which 
they  received  from  the  USDA  In  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  bill  would  also  eliminate  the  op- 
tion of  receiving  cash  in  lieu  of  commod- 
ities imder  the  USDA  program  for  all  or 
any  portion  of  their  commodities  allot- 
ment and  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  USDA  maintain  "an  annually 
programmed  level  of  assistance"  to 
States.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  required  to  purchase  commodi- 
ties for  States  which  elect  to  use  them 
and  would  be  reimbursed  from  their  title 
ni  allotments. 

With  regard  to  the  senior  community 
service  employment  program,  the  bill 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  use  at 
least  1  percent  of  the  funds  In  excess  of 
the  1978  funding  level  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  training  and  placement  of 
persons  eligible  for  the  program  in  the 
private  sector.  The  Secretary  was  given 
permissive  authority  to  implement  a  sim- 
ilar provision  in  the  1978  amendments 
to  the  act,  but  regrettably  did  not  do  so. 
I  believe  the  program  has  much  to  gain 
by  experimenting  with  agreements  which 
would  enhance  private  sector  involve- 
ment in  the  hiring  of  older  Americans. 

The  1978  amendments  gave  area  agen- 
cies on  aging,  rather  than  State  agencies, 
primary  authority  for  selectmg  nutrition 
service  providers.  To  avoid  any  disrup- 
tion while  the  area  agencies  were  gain- 
ing expertise,  a  provision  requiring  that 
existing  nutrition  projects  continue  to 
be  funded  was  put  into  the  law.  S.  1086 
would  repeal  this  clause.  Some  area  agen- 
cies on  aging  have  found  it  diflBcult  and 
costlv  to  discontinue  contracting  with 
poorly  administered  nutrition  projects 
because  of  the  protection  afforded  by  this 
"grandfather  clause,"  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  vast  majority  of  nutrition  providers 
are  reputable  and  competent  and  should 
be  able  to  stand  on  their  own  merits. 

S.  1086  would  provide  greater  flexibil- 
ity to  Indian  tribal  organizations  receiv- 
ing funds  under  title  VI  of  the  act.  It 
would  remove  the  requirement  that  legal 
and  nursing  home  ombudsman  services 
be  provided.  It  is  unrealistic  to  continue 
these  requirements  when  tribal  organi- 
zations do  not  receive  sizable  enough 
grants  to  deliver  adequately  all  the  re- 
quired services. 

The  bill  would  provide  authority,  but 
not  additional  funds,  for  the  installation 
of  security  devices  In  the  homes  of  thfl 
elderly,  the  provision  of  job  counselinn 
and  referral,  the  provision  of  outreach 
and  informational  services  in  the  nativ«« 
language  of  limited  English-speaking 
persons,  and  the  establishment  of  model 
projects  for  mental  health  care  to  the 
elderly. 

Finally,  S.  1086  would  allow  providers 
of  nutrition  and  social  services  to  set 
slidmg  contribution  scales  for  program 
participants.  This  simply  expands  a  pro- 
vision in  existing  law  which  authorizes 
nutrition  providers  to  solicit  voluntary 
contributions  for  meals  served. 

I  am  hopeful  that  S.  1086  will  have 
the  support  of  each  of  my  colleagues. 

I  note  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  returned.  I  regret  he  was 
not  here  as  I  delivered  my  comments 
commending  him. 
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Demographic  data  on  age  changes  in 
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Another  important  service  is  that 
which  was  previously  authorized  by  title 
VII,  the  nutrition  program  for  the  elder- 
ly. Under  this  authority,  nutrition  proj- 
ects provided  meals  for  persons  60  years 
and  older  at  churches,  schools,  and  other 
nonprofit  settings.  In  addition,  home-de- 
livered meals  tor  the  homebound  elderly 
have  comprised  about  15  percent  of  the 
nutrition  program. 

By  1978,  the  area  agency  network  was 
well  established  across  the  country,  and 
Congress  felt  it  appropriate  to  more 
closely  coordinate  the  programs  under 
the  act  by  consolidating  the  above-men- 
tioned service  titles  into  a  single  title  III, 
with  one  overall  administrative  struc- 
ture, one  allotment  formula,  one  State 
administrative  allocation  and  one  sys- 
tem of  channeling  the  appropriations 
through  the  State  and  area  agency  on 
aging  network. 

When  the  committee  began  its  consid- 
eration of  extension  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  early  this  year,  the  administra- 
tion sought  to  consolidate  the  three  sep- 
arate authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  social  services  (transportation,  in- 
home  services,  legal  services,  residential 
repair,  et  cetera),  congregate  nutrition 
programs,  and  home-delivered  meals 
programs  into  a  block  grant  to  the 
States,  with  no  protection  for  any  of  the 
three  categoricaj  programs. 

I  was  delghted  that  the  committee  did 
not  adopt  the  administration's  approach 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  the  i*gu- 
lations  implementing  the  major  program 
changes  resulting  from  the  1978  Older 
Americans  Act  amendments  were  not 
promulgated  in  final  form  until  March 
30.  1980.  Thus,  they  have  been  in  effect 
for  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 
To  make  further  changes,  as  the  admin- 
istration would  have  done,  would  have 
resulted  in  great  upheaval  in  the  field 
again  this  year. 

Second,  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  will  be  convened  in  November 
of  this  year,  and  will  have  its  recommen- 
dations finalized  in  1982.  We  should  have 
the  benefit  of  these  recommendations  be- 
fore making  major  program  changes  in 
the  act. 

And  finally,  in  1978,  subsequent  to  pas- 
sage of  the  1978  amendments,  the  sub- 
committee requested  the  GAO  to  study 
the  relationship  of  Older  Americans  Act 
programs  with  other  Federal  programs 
providing  substantial  services  to  the  el- 
derly, and  the  extent  to  which  programs 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  affect  the 
ability  of  other  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  older  Americans.  The  conclu- 
sion and  recommendations  of  this  ex- 
haustive study  should  be  available  in  a 
couple  of  months,  and  should  be  an  in- 
valuable tool  in  discussions  of  any  major 
programmatic  changes  under  the  act. 

As  I  indicated,  the  bill  before  us  does 
not  make  any  significant  change  in  the 
framework  established  in  1978.  It  does, 
however,  make  the  following  changes 
from  the  current  statute : 

First.  The  committee  bill  eliminates 
the  existing  reouirement  that  1  percent 
or  $20  000.  whichever  is  greater,  of  a 
State's  allotment  be  reserved  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  an  ombudsman 


program  for  institutionalized  elderly 
within  the  State.  Although  the  specific 
dollar  amount  of  support  is  eliminated, 
the  bill  does  not  release  the  States  from 
their  obligation  to  maintain  an  ombuds- 
man program  meeting  specified  criteria. 

Second.  The  committee  bill  merges  the 
separate  authorizations  for  congregate 
nutrition  projects  and  home-delivered 
meal  projects  into  a  single  authoriza- 
tion. The  1978  amendments  created  the 
separate  authorizations  for  the  home- 
delivered  meals  program,  allowing  each 
State  the  flexibility  to  transfer  20  per- 
cent of  either  its  congregate  or  home- 
delivered  nutrition  funds  into  the  other 
account.  This  separate  authorization  for 
the  home-delivered  meals  program  arose 
from  the  concern  that  absent  a  specific 
amount  of  funds,  home-delivered  meals 
would  be  shortchanged  for  the  more 
visible  and  less  costly  congregate  nutri- 
tion program.  Yet,  the  experience  of  the 
last  3  years  tells  us  that  under  the  20- 
percent  transfer  provision,  home-de- 
livered meal  programs  have,  by  and 
large  benefited. 

I  believe  that  the  home-delivered 
meals  program  is  sufficiently  well-estab- 
I'shed  and  that  its  essential  role  in  help- 
ing the  frail  elderly  to  remain  in  their 
own  homes  is  sufficiently  well  recognized 
that  the  time  is  right  to  allow  each  area 
agency  on  aging  to  determine  the  ap- 
propriate mix  of  congregate  and  home- 
delivered  meal  projects.  Some  protection 
would  be  provided  to  the  home-delivered 
meals  program  by  a  new  requirement 
that  each  area  agency  on  aging  operate 
both  home-delivered  and  congregate 
meal  projects. 

Third.  Prior  to  1978,  there  was  a  pro- 
vision that  20  percent  of  the  nutrition 
funds  could  be  used  for  nutrition-related 
social  services.  The  1978  amendments  re- 
pealed this  authority,  but  allowed  2  years 
to  phase  in  the  change.  That  2-year  pe- 
riod expired  October  1,  1980. 

The  committee  bill  would  allow  States 
the  flexibility  to  shift  20  percent  of  their 
nutrition  funds  to  social  services  or  vice 
versa.  Of  all  the  new  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  change  being  made. 

Fourth.  Existing  law  contains  a  rt 
quirement  that  50  percent  of  each  area 
agency  on  aging's  allotment  be  spent  on 
transportation,  in-home  services  and 
legal  services.  This  50-percent  targeting 
requirement  was  an  effort  to  assure 
depth  of  service  delivery  in  what  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  important  social 
services  provided  under  the  act. 

The  original  bill  proposed  by  Senator 
Denton  sought  to  delete  this  targeting 
requirement  altogether.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  were  able  to  reach  an  accom- 
modation on  this  provision  in  committee 
which  deleates  the  rigid  50-percent  re- 
quirement, but  continues  to  direct  the 
area  agencies  to  spend  a  portion  of  their 
funds  for  each  of  the  three  prioritj 
services. 

At  the  appropriate  time.  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  strengthen  this  provision 
by  requiring  that  area  agencies  on  aging 
devote  a  sufficient  amount  of  their  re- 
sources to  the  three  priority  services  to 
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operate  effective  programs  in  all  three 

All  in  all,  I  believe  the  committee  bill 
will  increase  effective  administration  of 
these  programs  and  increase  the  range 
of  measures  through  which  we  seek  to 
Improve  the  lives  of  older  people  in  this 
Nation. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port reauthorizing  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  which  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
Federal  Government's  most  effective 
programs.  As  a  Senator  from  the  State 
with  the  fastest  growing  population  of 
elderly  in  the  country,  I  am  aware  of  the 
special  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the  ex- 
cellent services  that  have  been  provided 
to  this  special  population  by  the  Oldei 
Americans  Act.  Aside  from  leaving  social 
security  benefits  intact,  retaining  fund- 
ing for  Older  Americans  Act  programs 
ranks  as  tlje  highest  priority  of  the 
elderly.  I  have  received  numerous  letters 
from  constituents  lauding  the  programs 
under  this  act  and  relating  how  these 
programs  have  improved  the  quality  of 
their  lives. 

The  Importance  of  this  act  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee.  Senator  Denton  and 
Senator  Eacleton,  who  are  managing 
this  important  bill,  have  worked  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  services  pro- 
vided under  this  act.  Despite  the  over  $9 
billion  in  cuts  the  committee  made  ear- 
lier this  year,  fimding  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act  was  given  top  priority 
and  special  effort  was  taken  to  insura 
that  funding  for  direct  services  to  the 
elderly  was  left  untouched. 

The  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
unanimously  reported  this  reauthoriza- 
tion legislation  out  of  committee  with 
amendments  that  I  believe  will  improve 
services  to  the  elderly  by  giving  the 
States  more  flexibility  in  administering 
the  programs  and  lessening  the  paper- 
work burden.  The  desire  of  the  commit- 
tee to  give  the  States  more  flexibility  in 
administering  this  program  is  reflected 
in  the  following  amendments  to  the  act; 

Consolidation  of  home-delivered  and 
congregate  meals  programs. 

Allowing  States  to  use  up  to  20  percent 
of  social  service  program  funds  for  nutri- 
tion services  and  vice  versa. 

Lifting  the  requirement  that  States 
spend  a  specifled  amount  of  funds  for 
in-home  services,  access  services,  legal 
services,  and  nursing  home  ombudsman 
programs. 

Allowing  State  agencies  to  use  their 
own  discretion  in  providing  free  meals 
to  volunteers  under  age  60. 

Placing  profit-  and  nonprofit-making 
entities  on  equal  footing  in  applying  for 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  act. 

Instead  of  mandating  3 -year  plans  by 
State  and  area  agencies  on  aging,  allow 
these  agencies  to  submit  2-,  3-,  or  4-year 
plans. 

Allowing  State  agencies  to  fund  addi- 
tional programs  out  of  their  title  III 
funds,  such  as  certain  employment  pro- 
grams and  installation  of  security  de- 
vices. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  accepted  these  and  other  amend- 
ments to  the  Older  Americans  Act  that 


are  designed  to  improve  the  flexibility  of 
the  State  and  local  agencies  in  adminis- 
tering the  act,  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
Senate  has  chosen  to  drop  a  provision  in 
the  bill  that  would  have  increased  the 
program's  eflBciency  by  consolidating  all 
nutrition  programs  in  the  administration 
on  aging. 

Under  current  law,  States  are  given 
commodities  or  cash  by  USDA  based  on 
the  number  of  meals  served  to  elderly 
either  by  the  Older  Americans  Act  or 
other  Federal,  State,  or  other  moneys. 
This  per  meal  reimbursement  is  ad- 
justed annually  for  inflation  and  repre- 
sents an  uncontrollable  expense.  The  re- 
imbursements from  the  USDA's  elderly 
commodities  program  has  risen  from 
$4.4.  million  in  1975  to  $84.7  million  in 
1981  and  is  expected  to  reach  $95.5  mil- 
llion  in  flscsd  year  1982. 

The  separation  of  the  nutrition  pro- 
grams between  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  no  longer  makes 
sense  since  the  USDA's  elderly  commod- 
ities program  has  evolved  into  one  of  pri- 
marily cash  instead  of  commodities  dis- 
tribution. Of  the  $84.7  million  distrib- 
uted to  the  States  by  USDA  in  1981,  $73.9 
million  was  in  the  form  of  cash,  and  only 
$10.8  million  was  in  the  form  of  com- 
modities. The  committee's  transfer  pro- 
vision did  not  eliminate  the  option  of 
receiving  commodities  from  USDA 
under  this  program,  it  merely  consoli- 
dated all  nutrition  program  moneys  into 
one  funding  source  and  administrative 
structure.  I  believe  this  is  a  much  more 
effective  and  efficient  method  of  admin- 
istering this  program,  and  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  the  Senate  has  choosen  to 
delete  this  provision  from  the  bill. 

However,  I  feel  that  both  Senator 
Denton  and  Senator  Eacleton  and  their 
staffs  deserve  praise  for  the  excellent  job 
they  have  done  in  amending  and  reau- 
thorizing the  Older  Americans  Act.  I 
feel  that  the  changes  that  they  have 
made  in  the  act  will  significantly  im- 
prove its  administration  while  retaining 
the  excellent  quality  of  services  pro- 
vided under  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  If  I  may  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  I  under- 
stand he  has  some  technical  amend- 
ments he  wishes  to  dispose  of.  We  have 
some  amendments  we  would  like  to  have 
considered  en  bloc  at  a  later  time.  When 
all  of  those  matters  have  been  settled, 
we  can  send  out  a  search  call  for  other 
Senators  to  see  what  they  have  on  their 
minds.  I  will  yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

trp   AMENDMENT    NO.    5SS 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  proceed  with  further  consideration  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  nongermane 
amendments  which  are  at  the  desk  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 
proposes  as  amendments  en  bloc  unptlnted 
amendment  numbered  656. 


Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  lurtner  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
(Purpose:  To  make  certain  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  community  services  block 

grant) 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

communttt  sebvices  block  ckant 

Sec.  (a)(1)  Section  673(1)  of  the  Ommt- 
bus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  term  'eligible 
entity*  Includes  any  limited  purpose  agency 
designated  under  title  n  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  for  fiscal  year  1981 
which  served  the  general  purposes  of  a  com- 
munity action  agency  under  title  II  of  such 
Act.  unless  such  designated  agency  lost  Its 
designation  under  title  'XI  of  such  Act  as  a 
result  of  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  such  Act.". 

(2)  Section  675(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  shall  provide 
to  the  chief  executive  ofBcer  of  each  State 
appropriate  Information  regarding  desig- 
nated limited  purpose  agencies  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  673(1). 

(b)  Section  675(c)  (2)  (A)  (11)   of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  a  comma  after  "di- 
rectly". 
(Purpose:  To  make  a  technical  amendment 

to  the  low-Income  home  energy  assistance 

program) 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

low-income  home  energy  assistance 

PROGRAM 

Sec.  20.  Section  2603(2)  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Budget  Act  of  1981  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  the  term  'household'  means  any  In- 
dividual or  group  of  Individuals  who  are  liv- 
ing together  as  one  economic  unit  for  whom 
residential  energy  Is  customarily  purchased 
In  common  or  who  make  undesignated  pay- 
ments for  energy  In  the  form  of  rent;". 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  these 
two  amendments  are  techmcal  commit- 
tee amendments,  one  dealing  with  the 
community  services  block  grant,  and  one 
with  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Act. 
These  programs  were  included  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilation  Act  of 
1981. 

The  first  amendment  in  two  parts  Is 
to  the  community  services  block  grant. 
The  first  part  would  include  as  eligible 
entities  those  limited  purpose  agencies 
that  perform  functions  similar  to  com- 
munity action  agencies,  but  which  are 
not  technically  CAA's.  There  are  about  17 
localities  that  do  not  have  community 
action  agen'-ies,  but  do  have  limited  pur- 
pose agencies  serving  the  community. 
This  amendment  would  put  those  17 
LPA's  on  the  same  eligibility  footing  as 
CAA's  for  commmunity  service  block 
grant  funds. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
would  clarify  that  nonprofit  private  com- 
munity organizations  or  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworker  organizations  can 
receive  funds  directly  from  the  State 
rather  than  having  to  get  them  through 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State.  This 
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section  of  U^  amendment  simply  adds 
a  comma  to  the  appro{>riate  sectlcm  of 
the  community  services  block  grant. 

The  secotid  committee  technical 
amendment  #ould  modify  the  definition 
of  household  that  is  currently  in  the 
Low-Income  Home  Energy  Act.  The  def- 
inition that  is  now  in  the  Low-Income 
Home  Energ^  Act  does  not  adequately 
address  the  needs  of  low-income  owners 
who  have  loggers  living  in  their  homes. 
There  was  n()  intent  of  Congress  to  ex- 
clude these  persons  and  this  amendment 
would  cover  IJiem  by  defining  household 
as  any  individual  or  group  of  individuals 
who  are  living  together  as  one  economic 
imit  for  whom  residential  energy  is  cus- 
tomarily purchased  in  common  or  who 
make  undesignated  payments  for  energy 
in  the  form  o|  rent. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  act  favorably  on  this  block  of  tech- 
nical aunendnients.  I  reserve  the  remam- 
der  of  mytimi. 

Mr.  EAQL^rON.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  have  been  considered  on 
this  side  and  I  propose  that  we  go  to  a 
vote  on  them-  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  aereeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  556)  was 
agreed  to. 

Xri  AKCITDKENT  SST 

(Purpose:  To  rprovlde  a  strengthened  sur- 
plus oommodltlee  program:  to  reduce  the 
auttaorlzatloa  of  appropriations  for  part  C 
of  title  ni;  to  assure  that  the  State  agency 
on  aging  haa  an  adequate  program  for  the 
delivery  of  certain  services  under  part  B; 
to  assure  an|  adequate  amount  of  general 
funds  for  the  long  term  oare  Ombudsman 
program)       | 

Mr.  E^AOLHTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  lour  amendments  and  ask 
unanimous  cotisent  that  they  be  consid- 
ered. _[  

The  PRESipiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The   Senator   from   Missouri    (Mr.   EIacle- 


an    unprlnted    amendment 
line  14,  after  the  semicolon 


TON)     prc^osea 
numbered  557. 

On  page  21, 
Insert  "and". 

On  page  21,  line  19,  strike  out  "services: 
and"  and  Inseit  In  lieu  thereof  "ser.ices. . '. 

On  page  21.  i  trlke  out  lines  20  and  21. 

On  page  21,  line  23,  strike  out  "(1)"  the 
flrst  time  It  sfibears. 

On  page  22,  line  1,  strike  out  "Ezcefyt  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (3),  from"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  th  sreof  "Prom". 

On  page  22,  strike  out  lines  3  through  10. 

On  page  28,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike 
out  through  Uie  22  on  page  29  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  9.  (a)  'Tie  flrst  sentence  of  section 
311(a)(4)   Is  uaended— 

(1)  by  strlklig  out  "In"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Si  ibject  to  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  specified  In  subsection  (d), 
In":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "during  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  tears"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "for  eai:h  fiscal  year  thereafter". 

(b)(1)  Subs^tlon  (b)  of  section  311  is 
repealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  311  Is  re- 
designated as  sibsectlon  (b) . 

(c)  Section  3^1  (as  amended  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  sedtlon)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  ther  sof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)(1)  Theie  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated   $93  200,000    for    the    fiscal    year 


1983,  •100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  8105,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  ol  this  section 
(other  than  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 

(I))- 

"(3)  In  eoiy  fiscal  year  In  which  compli- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  (4)  of  this  section 
costs  more  than  the  amounts  authorized  un- 
der paragraphs  (1)  of  this  subsection  for 
that  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  reduce  the  cents  per  meal  level  deter- 
nUned  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (4)  for 
that  fiscal  year  as  necessary  to  meet  the 
authorization  of  appropriation  for  that  fiscal 
year.". 

On  page  21,  line  5,  strike  out  "8440,000,000  ' 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "8360,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  5,  strike  out  "8461,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "8376,200,000". 

On  page  21,  line  6,  strike  out  "8482,500,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "8396,000,000". 

On  page  24,  line  21,  beginning  with  the 
words  "by  striking  out"  strike  out  through 
line  22  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "by  striking  out  'at  least  50  percent  of 
the  amount  allotted  for  part  B  to  the  plan- 
ning and  service  area  will  be  expended'  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'from  the  amount 
allotted  for  part  B  to  each  planning  and 
service  area,  the  area  agency  on  aging  has 
an  effective  system'  ". 

On  page  22,  line  25,  strike  out  "its"  and 
Insert   In   Ueu    thereof    "an   effective". 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  These  amendments 
have  been  discussed  with  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  biU,  Sena- 
tor Denton,  and  they  are  acceptable  to 
him. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  each  amend- 
ment. 

First,  the  flrst  amiendment  modifies 
the  committee  bill  with  respect  to  the 
nutrition  commodity  program  for  the 
elderly  currently  operated  through  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  committee  bill  proposes  to  trans- 
fer the  program  from  USDA  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
place  an  authorization  ceiling  upon  it  by 
incorporating  it  into  the  overall  nutri- 
tion authorization,  and  change  the  for- 
mula for  distribution  from  its  current 
basis  of  the  number  of  meals  each  State 
serves  to  the  relative  population  aged  65 
or  over  in  each  State. 

The  amendment  I  propose  accepts  the 
committee  position  of  placing  a  fixed  au- 
thorization ceiling  on  the  commodity 
program,  but  in  every  other  respect  keeps 
the  program  as  it  is,  in  the  USDA.  The 
authorization  levels  in  the  amendment 
are  $93.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1982,  the 
same  level  approved  in  the  continuing 
resolution  under  which  we  are  now  op- 
erating, $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  $105  million  in  fiscal  year  1984.  This 
amendment  would  reinstate  the  existing 
method  of  distribution  of  funds  among 
the  States  based  on  the  number  of  meals 
served,  subject  to  the  authorization  ceil- 
ing, thus  retaining  the  existing  incentive 
for  States  to  expand  their  elderly  nutri- 
tion programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle)  for  his  unstinting 
efforts  in  working  out  th's  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  commodities  program. 

Second,  the  second  amendment  modi- 


fies the  authorization  levels  In  the  com- 
mittee bill  to  reflect  deletion  to  the 
USDA  commodity  program  from  the  con- 
solidated nutrition  authorization,  and  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  the  re- 
maining components  of  title  III  congre- 
gate and  home-delivered  meals  programs 
to  the  levels  already  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  Labor/HHS/Ed  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  these  two  programs. 

The  new  authorization  levels  for  the 
title  III  nutrition  programs  I  propose  are 
$360  million  In  flscal  year  1982.  $376.2 
million  In  fiscal  year  1983,  and  $396  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984.  After  deleting 
the  authorization  level  assumed  for  the 
USDA  commodity  program,  this  repre- 
sents a  net  increase  of  $15  million  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  $15.9  million  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  $193  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984  from  the  levels  authorized  in  the 
committee  bill. 

Third,  the  third  amendment,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, modifies  the  committee  bill  with 
respect  to  the  priority  placed  on  trans- 
portation, in-home  and  legal  services. 

Under  current  law,  each  area  agency  Is 
required  to  spend  at  least  50  percent  of 
its  allotment  on  these  three  priority  areas 
of  social  services.  The  committee  bill  de- 
letes the  50-percent  requirement,  and 
states  only  that  a  portion  of  each  area 
agency's  funds  be  expended  for  these 
three  areas  of  services. 

The  amendment  I  offer  would  modify 
the  committee  language  to  require  that 
each  area  agency  on  aging,  as  a  part  of 
its  plan,  reserve  a  sufficient  amount  to 
operate  an  effective  system  for  transpor- 
tation, in-home,  and  legal  services. 

Fourth,  the  final  amendment  relates  to 
the  nursing  home  ombudsman  program. 
As  I  stated  earlier,  the  committee  bill  de- 
letes the  present  set-aside  for  the  nursing 
hcxne  ombudsman  program,  requiring 
only  that  each  State  reserve  such  amount 
as  the  State  aging  agency  determines  to 
be  adequate  for  operating  the  ombuds- 
man program.  This  amendment  simply 
modifies  the  committee  language  to  re- 
quire that  each  State  reserve  .\n  amoimt 
sufficient  to  conduct  an  effective  om- 
budsman program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  these  amendments  are  acceptable 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  I  believe  they  strengthen  the  bill  be- 
fore a<!.  I  hope  they  can  be  agreed  to  by 
the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  gladly 
accept  the  distinguished  minority  man- 
ager's amendments.  I  believe  they  are 
offered  in  the  best  interests  of  the  elder- 
ly people  who  depend  on  the  services  in 
the  act.  I  am  supportive  of  all  the  Sena- 
tor's amendments,  but  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  one  of  those  amendments 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  States  op- 
erating an  effective  nursing  home  om- 
budsman program.  I  believe  this  is  a 
vital  activity. 

I  also  stress  that  in  accepting  the 
amendment  to  require  that  area  agen- 
cies on  aging  operate  an  effective  sys- 
tem for  the  delivery  of  certain  priority 
services,  I  beUeve  area  agencies  on  aging, 
and  not  the  Administration  on  Aging, 
should  determine  what  an  effective  sys- 
tem is. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah,  the  chair- 
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man  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources,  to  whom  I  previously 
paid  tribute. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  dear  colleague  from  Alabama.  I  ap- 
preciate his  leadership  on  our  commit- 
tee. There  are  very  few  committees  in 
the  history  of  Congress  that  have  had 
seven  freshman  Senators  on  them.  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  freshman  Sen- 
ators as  a  committee  chairman,  and  all 
seven  of  us  freshman  Senators  on  the 
Labor  Committee  are  now  subcommit- 
tee chairmen  or  committee  chairmen.  I 
do  not  know  of  anybody  who  has  worked 
more  earnestly  and  with  more  good  effect 
and  more  decency  than  my  good  friend, 
Senator  Denton  of  Alabama.  I  person- 
ally appreciate  his  leadership  on  this 
particular  issue,  along  with  a  whole 
number  of  other  issues  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  here  today  to 
consider  passage  of  S.  1086,  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  This  legislation  should 
be  reauthorized.  It  has  funded  such  vital 
services  as  nutrition  programs,  senior 
citizens  centers,  information  and  referral 
systems,  and  transportation.  Since  1965, 
this  particular  act  has  touched  the  lives 
of  over  9  million  senior  Americans, 
150,000  of  them  in  my  own  State. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Senate  today 
also  accept  the  proposed  amendments 
supported  by  Senator  Denton,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. This  will  rectify  some  serious 
oversights  and  will  eliminate  burden- 
some regulations  which  have  prevented 
efficient  utilization  of  funds.  For  exam- 
ple, the  surplus  commodities  program, 
currently  funded  at  $85  million,  was 
supposed  to  be  transferred  from  Agri- 
culture to  the  Administration  on  Aging 
during  reconciliation.  That  transfer, 
however,  was  not  made,  and  unless  Con- 
gress remedies  this  oversight  a  very  im- 
portant component  of  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram will  be  lost. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  current 
Older  Americans  Act  does  not  allow  for 
easy  transferability  of  funds  between 
titles.  In  Utah,  this  means  that  senior 
citizen  centers  often  have  to  close  their 
doors  for  a  period  of  time  each  year, 
because  funding  in  the  transportation 
category  runs  out,  even  though  nutrition 
money  may  remain.  Thus,  a  surplus  still 
exists  but  cannot  be  utilized  because  of 
the  present  difficulty  in  transferring 
funding  allotments. 

With  our  action  today,  November  1981 
will  go  down  In  history  as  an  important 
milestone  in  improving  the  lives  of  our 
senior  citizens  during  the  1980's.  Not  only 
are  we  reauthorizing  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  for  another  3  years,  but  over 
3,500  senior  citizens  will  convene  in 
Washington,  DC.  for  the  1981  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging — an  event 
which  has  occurred  once  each  decade 
since  1950.  I  hope  that  today  the  Senate 
will  expedite  the  passage  of  S.  1086,  so 
that  our  vlstors  will  not  be  disappointed 
at  our  delay,  when  they  arrive  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
America's  aged  cannot  afford  continued 
congressional  postponement  of  legisla- 
tion which  takes  Into  account  the  needs 
and  hopes  of  one  of  our  Nation's  largest 


resources — our  36  million  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

Again.  Mr.  President.  I  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  our  good  friend  and  colleague 
on  the  minority  side,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eaclexon).  for  the  great 
leadership  they  have  shown  in  this  area 
and  the  good  way  they  have  been  able 
to  work  together. 

I.  too,  support  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  before 
respondmg  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah,  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  all  pending  amend- 
ments be  considered  as  original  text  so 
as  not  to  foreclose  subsequent  amend- 
ments on  the  same  subject  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

First,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  557)  wais 
agreed  to. 

trP    AMENDMENT    NO.    SSS 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  experimental  second 
career  and  job  placement  projects  under 
title  V  of  the  Act) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  for  Mr.  Chiles,  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  558. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  sis  follows : 

On  page  36,  strike  out  lines  18  through  24, 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Section  502(e)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(e)  (1)  The  Secretary.  In  addition  to  any 
other  authority  contained  in  this  title,  shall 
conduct  experimental  projects  designed  to 
assure  second  career  training  and  the  place- 
ment of  eligible  Individuals  in  employment 
opportunities  with  private  business  concerns. 
The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  such  agree- 
ments with  public  agencies,  nonprofit  private 
organizations  and  private  business  concerns 
as  may  be  neceesary  to  conduct  the  experi- 
mental projects  authorized  by  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Secretary,  from  amounts  reserved 
under  section  506(a)(1)(B)  In  any  fiscal 
year,  may  pay  all  of  the  cost  of  any  agree- 
ments entered  Into  \inder  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1981,  the  Secretary  shall 
Issue  criteria  designed  to  assure  that  agree- 
ments entered  Into  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection — 

"(A)  will  Involve  different  kinds  of  work 
modes,  such  as  flex-time,  job  sharing,  and 
other  arrangements  relating  to  reduced  phys- 
ical exertion:  and 

"(B)  will  emphasize  projects  Involving 
second  careers  and  Job  placement  and  give 
consideration  to  placement  In  growth  indus- 
tries and  In  jobs  reflecting  new  technological 
skills. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  shaU  carry  out  an 
evaluation  of  the  second  training  and  Job 
placement  projects  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section. 

"(B)  The  evaluation  shall  Include  but  not 


be  llnUted  to  the  projects  described  In  para- 
graph (2). 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit, not  later  than  one  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Older  Americans  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1981,  to  the  Congress  an  interim 
report  describing  the  agreements  entered 
Into  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  the  design  for 
the  evaluation  required  by  this  paragraph. 
The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  a  final  report 
on  the  evaluation  required  by  this  paragraph 
not  later  than  February  1,  1984.  together 
with  bis  findings  and  such  recommendations, 
including  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation,  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropri- 
ate. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  final 
report  submitted  under  subparagraph  (C) 
available  to  Interested  private  business  con- 
cerns. 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  'eligible  individual'  means  any  In- 
dividual who  is  55  years  of  age  or  older  and 
who  has  an  income  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
lower  living  standard  Income  level:  and 

"(B)  'lower  living  standard  Income  level' 
means  the  income  level  (adjusted  for  re- 
glnal,  metropolitan,  urban,  and  rural  dif- 
ferences and  family  size)  determined  an- 
nually by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  based  on  the 
most  recent  lower  living  family  budget  issued 
by  the  Secretary.". 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  title 
V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  is  the  em- 
ployment title  which  provides  for  useful 
part-time  opportunities  in  community 
service  activities  for  imemployed  low- 
income  persons  55  years  of  age  or  older. 
The  title  also  encourages  the  sponsors  of 
employment  programs  to  move  partic- 
ipants from  public  service  positions  to 
paid  positions  in  the  private  sector.  How- 
ever, in  the  several  years  since  this  leg- 
islative authority  was  established,  little 
effort  was  made  to  transition  partic- 
ipants into  the  unsubisidized  employ- 
ment called  for  by  the  act. 

The  1978  amendments  to  the  act  gave 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  explicit  authority 
to  work  with  the  private  sector  to  de- 
velop suitable  jobs  or  to  place  older 
workers  in  the  private  sector  with  the 
following  statutory  language: 

The  Secretary  shaU  develop  alternatives 
for  innovative  work  modes  and  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  In  creating  job  opportunities 
through  work  sharing  and  other  experi- 
mental methods  to  prime  sponsors.  labor 
organizations,  groups  representing  business 
and  Industry  and  workers  as  well  as  to  In- 
dividual  employers,   where  appropriate. 

The  1978  amendments  also  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  reserve  an 
amount  from  the  appropriations  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  the  agreements 
mentioned  above— agreements  relating 
to  improved  transition  to  private  em- 
ployment. 

As  the  Committee  on  Aging  hearings 
have  revealed,  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  long  overlooked  the  employment 
needs  of  older  workers,  and  has  imple- 
mented programs  for  older  workers  only 
when  explicity  directed  to  do  so  by  Con- 
gress. The  Older  Americans  Act  title  V 
program  is  no  exception  to  this  long- 
standing trend. 

Since  Congress  did  not  mandate  the 
provisions  of  the  act  quoted  above,  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  not  moved  to 
exercise  leadership  in  the  development 
of  programs  to  facilitate  the  translticm 
of  older  workers  from  public  service  jobs 
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experimental  aecond  career 
plac^ent  projects  under  title  V  of 


This  amendment  will  not  require  any 


y;  it  will  be  a  mandate  for 


the  Secretaxjf  of  Labor  as  contrasted  to 
discretionar; '  authority.  The  experi- 
mental pro!  >cts  will  not  require  an  in- 
creased appi  opriation  but  will  be  funded 
by  existing  appropriations. 

Mr.  Presid  ent.  that  is  my  statement  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Chiles  with  respect  to 
this  amendnient. 

Mr.  KENl^DY.  Mr.  President.  T  un- 
derstand that  we  are  operating  under  a 
time  agreement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  there  is 
no  time  agrhsment. 

Mr.  EAGIJETON.  There  is  no  time 
limit,  it  is  m  ?  understanding. 

Does  the  !  Senator  from  Maissachusetts 
wish  to  spea :  on  the  Chiles  amendment? 

Mr.  KEN?"EDY.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
gard to  the  a  mendment  submitted  by  the 
Senator  fron  Missouri.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  am  >ndment,  as  are  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  r  linority,  and  we  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENl  ON.  Mr.  President,  I  accept 
the  Senator's  amendment.  I  believe  it  is 
a  beautiful  addition  to  the  demonstra- 
tion project  which  S.  1086  requires.  I 
share  the  Senator's  interest  in  evaluat- 
ing the  Depi  irtment's  success  in  demon- 
strating wafs  to  transition  and  place 
older  workei  s  in  private  sector  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  HEIN:  'j.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous conseit  that  my  name  be  added 
as  a  cosponsi  )r  of  the  amendment  of  Sen- 
ator Chu.ES,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEIN  i.  Mr.  President,  I  just  want 
to  urge  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  me  nber  of  the  subcommittee  to 
accept  this  amendment.  I  believe  that, 
ultimately,  i .  will  provide  our  senior  citi- 
zens with  ac  ditional  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  private  sector,  and  that 
is  where  mcst  of  the  jobs  are. 

It  is  a  great  concern  of  mine  that  we 
have  to  do  i  great  deal  more  to  change 
the  habits  o :  the  American  people  when 
it  comes  to  how  they  view  the  coming 
of  age,  as  Si  non  DeBeauvoir  might  have 
called  it. 

Not  only  do  we  have  to  change  the 
habits  of  thi  >se  people  who  look  forward 
now  to  earlj  retirement,  by  giving  them 
other,  more  attractive  opportunities  to 
continue  in  the  work  force  longer,  but 
also,  we  hav(  to  change  the  habits  of  em- 
ployers who  for  a  long  time,  have  op- 
erated on  the  presumption  that  they 
would  like  t3  see  earlier  retirement  for 
their  emploj  ees. 

In  a  very  1  »w  years,  we  will  be  reaching 
the  point  at  which  the  American  people 
may  run  ou  of  an  adequate  number  of 
people  in  thi  \  work  force.  It  seems  rather 
ironic  to  tall  about  that,  with  unemploy- 
ment arounc  8  percent  and  so  many  peo- 
ple unable  tc  find  jobs.  Yet,  there  is  every 


reason  to  believe  that,  as  we  move  toward 
the  latter  part  of  this  decade,  into  the 
next,  and  toward  the  end  of  this  century, 
with  the  declining  number  of  young  peo- 
ple— the  so-called  baby  bust  being  the 
reality  it  is — those  people  not  coming 
into  the  work  force,  incresised  numbers 
of  people  retiring  at  earlier  ages,  at  least 
if  present  trends  continue,  we  will  have 
a  very  detrimental  employment  shortage 
in  this  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  want  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  living  in  this 
country  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed, it  ultimately  relates  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  working  and  to  the  real 
amount  of  gross  national  product  that 
we  are  able  to  generate.  Unless  we  do  find 
ways  to  change  the  employment  habits  of 
people,  particularly  the  habits  oi  em- 
ployers, to  get  our  country  to  make  far 
better  use  of  its  human  potential — its 
human  capital,  if  you  will — I  do  not  see 
how  we  will  ever  be  able  to  bring  about 
the  kind  of  standard  of  living  and  the 
kind  of  hiunan  productivity  that  this 
country  is  going  to  be  challenged  to  come 
up  with  in  the  future. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  doing  what  we  can.  through  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  to  help  senior  citizens 
maintain  their  position  in  the  work 
force. 

We  want  to  encourage  that,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  good  it  does 
them  as  individuals,  but  also,  toward 
end  result  of  fostering  social  cohesiveness 
between  the  generations. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  kind  words.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  outstanding  work  on 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  He  has 
been  an  outstanding  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  came  to  the  committee  very 
well  prepared,  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, where  he  served  on  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
on  his  excellent  contributions.  They  are 
indeed  welcome. 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
submitted  an  amendment  to  title  V,  the 
employment  title  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  for  consideration  during  this  1981 
reauthorization  process. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
provide  a  second  career  and  placement 
program  under  title  V  of  the  act  in  order 
to  increase  the  productive  participation 
of  the  work  force  which  is  age  55  and 
over. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain that  this  is  not  a  new  program;  it  is 
not  a  request  for  new  funds  but  only  an 
amendment  to  instruct  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  utilize  authority  granted  by 


Congress  several  years  ago.  I  would  fur- 
ther like  to  compliment  Senator  Denton 
and  his  committee  on  the  language  in 
S.  1086  which  places  greater  emphasis  on 
the  transition  of  eligible  individuals  into 
employment  opportunities  from  subsi- 
dized public  service  jobs. 

Although  this  emphasis  is  a  major  step 
in  the  direction  of  private  sector  employ- 
ment, I  feel  that  the  provision  must  be 
implemented  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
so  that  older  persons  will  have  increased 
opportunities  for  employment  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  1978  amendments  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  gave  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  explicit  authority  to  do  the 
following: 

Develop  alternatives  for  Innovative  work 
modes  and  provide  technical  assistance  In 
creating  Job  opportunities  through  work 
sharing  and  experimental  methods  to  prime 
sponsors,  labor  organizations,  groups  repre- 
senting business  and  industry  and  workers  as 
well  as  to  Individual  employers. 

Congress  was  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  the  middle-aged  and  older 
worker  prior  to  1978  which  is  the  reason 
that  new  language  and  authority  was 
added  to  the  1978  amendments.  The 
Department  of  Labor  has  not  utilized  this 
discretionary  authority  nor  have  they 
undertaken  an  aggressive  leadership  role 
in  seeking  new  avenues  of  employment 
for  luiemployed  or  displaced  older 
workers. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
provide  that  the  Secretary  carry  out  an 
evaluation  of  second  career  training  and 
job  placement  programs  authorized  by 
the  amendment.  The  evaluation  would 
include : 

First,  the  degree  to  which  the  eco- 
nomic commitment  of  an  employer  af- 
fects the  success  of  the  second  career 
training  program;  second,  the  types  of 
private  business  concerns  best  suited  to 
accept  older  workers;  third,  the  types  of 
jobs  best  suited  for  older  workers; 
fourth,  the  arrangements  between  pri- 
vate business  concerns  and  the  sponsor 
of  the  projects  subject  to  the  agreement 
which  produce  the  best  results;  fifth,  the 
economic  impact  of  the  projects  subject 
to  the  agreement  on  individual  private 
business  concerns,  the  community,  and 
Federal  welfare  programs;  sixth,  the 
techniques  for  identifying  eligible  in- 
dividuals who  will  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram; and  seventh,  evidence  of  barriers 
to  effective  use  of  older  workers  includ- 
ing statutory,  administrative,  physical, 
and  geographic  barriers. 

When  I  was  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  initiated  a  series 
of  hearings  on  "Work  After  65 :  Options 
for  the  80's."  One  of  the  stated  purposes 
of  that  series  of  hearings  was  to  learn 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  problems 
facing  older  workers  who  want  to  con- 
tinue working  and  to  express  concerr 
about  the  future  implications  of  current 
trends  and  present  policies — trendf 
which  indicated  that  during  the  two  dec- 
ades prior  to  1978,  the  labor  force  par- 
ticipation rate  of  older  workers  exhib- 
ited a  steady  decline  and  policies  whicl 
in  spite  of  the  1978  amendments  to  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
encouraged  large  numbers  of  older  per 
sons  to  retire  early. 
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At  the  outset  of  those  hearings.  I 
made  it  clear  that  the  committee  in  no 
way  wanted  to  eliminate  op>portunities 
for  early  retirement  since  for  many, 
early  retirement  is  both  necessary  and 
viable.  The  concern  of  the  committee 
was  that  there  were  so  few  work  options 
for  older  Americans,  and  I  believed  that 
it  was  time  to  exp>and  these  options  so 
that  current  trends  and  existing  policies 
would  begin  to  change. 

We  also  examined  the  results  of  two 
Harris  polls  which  were  conducted  in 
1974  and  1979.  The  polls  showed  that  in- 
creasing numbers  of  older  persons  would 
like  to  return  to  work.  In  fact,  the  1979 
poll  found  that  51  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned said  they  would  like  to  return  to 
work. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  about  positive 
changes  in  employment  prospects  for 
older  workers  since  those  1980  hearings. 
The  only  good  news  I  have  is  that  recent 
social  security  figures  show  that  the  rate 
of  increase  of  early  retirement  is  slow- 
ing. Some  experts  in  the  area  of  older 
worker  employment  think  that  the  early 
retirement  trend  may  have  reversed. 
Workers  are  beginning  to  have  second 
thoughts  about  retirement.  Clearly  one 
of  the  concerns  of  these  older  workers 
is  the  effects  of  inflation  on  their  retire- 
ment income. 

If  older  persons  want  to  remain  in  or 
return  to  the  work  force,  it  is  both  in- 
humane and  wasteful  to  prevent  them 
from  exercising  that  option.  We  all  know 
about  the  pressures  of  inflation,  espe- 
cially on  those  with  fixed  or  limited  in- 
comes. We  are  about  to  see  the  effects 
of  fiscal  pressures  on  social  service  pro- 
grams, and  there  is  major  concern  about 
the  solvency  of  the  social  security  trust 
fund. 

We  have  heard  testimony  in  the  past 
about  the  limited  Federal  programs  for 
older  workers,  programs  which  have  of 
necessity  served  only  the  low-income, 
chronically  unemployed  or  hard  to 
employ. 

As  a  result,  these  programs  have  not 
met  the  needs  of  many  segments  of  the 
older  population. 

Although  several  private  companies 
have  initiated  programs  to  retain,  re- 
train or  rehire  the  retired,  or  about  to 
be  retired  employees,  I  have  felt  that 
both  Federal  and  private  sector  initia- 
tives reach  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  eligible  pool  of  older  workers  who 
desire  further  employment. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  the  infor- 
mation gained  from  the  committee's 
hearings,  and  the  analysis  of  other  ma- 
terials available.  I  have  taken  action  to 
introduce  this  amendment  so  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  may  begin  to  better 
address  the  employment  needs  of  older 
workers  and  to  more  fully  develop  a 
partnership  between  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  in  this  endeavor.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  558)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 


WiLLUMS)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  558.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  for  a  statement,  after  which  I  have 
a  technical  amendment  to  dispose  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  sought  the 
floor. 

Does  the  Senator  have  a  controversial 
amendment?  I  did  have  just  a  brief 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No. 

As  the  former  author  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  I  wish  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  regard  to  that  act  and  in  support 
of  this  legislation.  I  was  glad  to  wait  un- 
til the  earlier  amendment  was  disposed 
of.  I  do  wish  to  speak  in  a  general  way 
about  the  legislation  and  about  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
technical  amendment  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted, and  I  came  to  the  floor  thinking 
I  might  get  that  done. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield 
for  the  time  being,  I  shall  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  have  the  floor,  although  I  requested 
recognition.  I  shall  seek  the  floor  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  will.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  request  is  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  that  he  be  permitted 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
retain  his  right  to  the  floor.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DENTON.  Yes.  However,  I  am 
more  than  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  whose  previous 
chEiirmanship  and  great  effort  in  this 
area  I  have  already  alluded  to  in  previ- 
ous statements.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

T7P  AMENDMENT  NO.   SS» 

(Purpose:  To  assure  flexibility  In  the  grants 
for  Indian  tribal  program  under  the  Act 
In  any  case  In  which  the  need  for  nutri- 
tional services  by  the  tribal  organization  is 
met  from  other  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

TTie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
for  himself.  Mr.  Murkowski.  and  Mr.  Hat- 
AKAWA  proposes  an  imprinted  amendment 
numbered  559. 

On  page  38,  between  lines  5  and  6.  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

(2)  Section  604(a)(8)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  semicolon  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "except  that  In  any  case  In 
which  the  need  for  nutritional  services  for 
older  Indians  represented  by  the  tribal  or- 
ganization Is  already  met  from  other  sources, 
the  tribal  organizations  may  use  the  funds 
otherwise  required  to  be  expended  under  this 
paragraph   for  social  services". 

On  page  38.  line  6.  strike  out  "(2)  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "(3)'*. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  today  increases  the  ability  of 
Stato  agencies  on  aging  and  Indian 
tribal  organizations  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices which  are  most  compatible  with  the 
needs  of  the  older  persons  imder  their 
jurisdictions.  My  amendment  furthers 
this  worthy  goal  by  increasing  flexibility 
for  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native  tribal  or- 
ganizations with  regard  to  the  nutri- 
tional requirement  under  title  VI  of  the 
act.  This  amendment  would  allow  tribal 
organizations  to  substitute  another  ap- 
propriate service  for  the  elderly  in  their 
community  upon  a  waiver  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  after  demonstrating 
that  a  nutritional  program  is  already 
being  provided  for  in  that  commimity. 

For  instance,  in  Ketchikan.  Alaska,  a 
community  of  10,000,  a  nonprofit  agen- 
cy— Senior  Haven,  provides  both  a  con- 
gregate and  a  Meals-on-Wheels  program 
to  elderly  Alaskan  natives  and  non- 
natives  alike.  Yet,  under  ciurent  regula- 
tions, the  Ketchikan  Indian  Corporation 
must  provide  a  nutritional  program  be- 
fore they  can  offer  other  services  to  sen- 
iors, such  as  a  homemaker  service  pro- 
gram. With  the  already  limited  Federal 
dollars  the  tribes  receive,  programs  must 
be  as  flexible  as  possible  without  require- 
ments that  are  inappropriate  to  the 
needs  of  the  community.  Current  regula- 
tions thwart  this  effort. 

A  homemaker  service  program  is  badly 
needed  in  Ketchikan.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  confined  elderly  persons  that 
would  benefit  from  such  a  program. 
Homemaker  aides  would  assist  the  elder- 
ly in  maintaining  an  independent  living 
by  helping  the  elderly  with:  Grocery 
shopping,  light  housekeeping,  dressing, 
counseling,  telephone  reassurance  and 
friendly  visiting.  In  the  absence  of  such 
a  service,  many  would  have  to  be  Institu- 
tionalized unnecessarily,  at  a  great  cost 
both  in  economic  and  psychological 
terms. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  has  already  lifted  two  other 
requirements  under  title  VI  for  om- 
budsman and  legal  services.  By  allowing 
tribal  organizations  enough  leeway  to  set 
their  own  priorities  based  on  local  needs, 
we  will  be  allowing  them  to  establish  the 
most  meaningful  programs  to  address 
the  needs  of  the  oHer  persons  in  their 
area.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  As  Federal 
funding  decreases,  it  is  Imperative  that 
we  provide  the  greatest  amoimt  of  flexi- 
bility at  the  local  level,  otherwise  the 
limited  Federal  dollars  may  be  wasted  in 
many  communities  which  find  the  fed- 
erally mandated  services  meaningless. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Senator  Den- 
ton, the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services, 
for  rewriting  this  legislation  in  such  a 
fashion  to  provide  meaningful  services 
to  the  elderly  in  this  country  while  al- 
lowing for  the  greatest  amount  of  State 
and  local  control  in  the  administration 
of  this  Federal  program.  Th's  is  consist- 
ent with  the  administration's  goals  for 
turning  over  increased  responsibility  to 
the  States. 

I  also  congratulate  my  good  friend. 
Senator  Eacleton.  for  his  steadfast  dedi- 
cation to  older  Americans. 
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Mr.  Presidtet.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  ijidicates  and  my  statement 
points  out  this  is  a  technical  situation 
where  servici  are  already  performed  to 
some  areas  b^  agencies  that  are  already 
authorized,  ^d  yet  this  bill  purports, 
without  this  Amendment,  to  limit  the  ex- 
penditures ofl  funds  for  purposes  or  for 
goals  that  aie  already  met  by  exlsttog 
agenc'es.        1  ,  ,_  ,* 

I  believe  this  is  technical  because  it 
does  not  increase  the  amount  of  money 
available  to  ahy  one  Indian  agency  but  it 
gives  them  a  little  broader  spectrum  in 
applytog  thad  money  to  meet  their  need^ 
when  a  portion  of  their  needs  are  al- 
ready met  by  non -Government,  normal- 
ly nonprofit  a  jencies. 

My  staff  ha^  discussed  it  with  the  staff 
of  the  committee,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  DENTC  iN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  cer- 
tainly accept!  ,ble  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that  it 
is  acceptable  to  the  ranking  minority 


member. 
I  believe 


^  ^ ^.^  ttiat  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Ser  ator  Stevens  is  technical 
and  is  in  keeping  with  the  increased  flex- 
ibility which  S.  1086  gives  Indian  tribal 
organizations  receivtag  grants.  Havtag 
visited  the  great  State  of  Alaska  and 
being  aware  of  Senator  Stevens'  com- 
passion for  and  great  attention  to  the 
needs  of  his  1  ndian  tribal  organizations, 
I  am  especial^  grateful  that  he  brought 
this  up.  , 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  

The  PREillDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  o:i  agreetag  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  i  lenator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  559)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsidet  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  ^cas  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motioi^  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.       , 

Mr.  STEVINS.  I  thank  the  manager 
of  the  bill  anq  my  good  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts 

Mr.  DENTIN 
to  the  Senator 

Mr.  KE.VNtDY 
first  take  thii 
where  credit 
Alabama  who 
of  what  I 
important 
hats  worked 
legislation  ou 
of  legislation 
derly  people 
commitment 
in  so  many 
bama  deserves 
forts,  along 
ing  minority 
of  Missouri, 
majority 
members  of 

I  thtok 
come  before 


Mr.  President.  I  yield 
from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  let  me 
occasion  is  to  give  credit 
Is  due.  The  Senator  from 
is  now  the  new  chairman 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  most 
subcommittees  in  the  Senate, 
Expeditiously  to  brmg  this 
of  committee.  It  is  a  piece 
which  so  many  of  our  el- 
riegard  as  the  bedrock  of  the 
jf  Congress  to  their  needs 
The  Senator  from  Ala- 
great  credit  for  his  ef- 
my  colleague,  the  rank- 
nember.  Senator  Eagleton 
"fhey  worked  well  with  the 
and    the    minority 
committee. 

the  legislation  that  has 
1  he  Senate  today  Is  a  com- 


ar  sas. 


wlthi 


menbers 

the 
thi.t 


mendable  piece  of  legislation.  There  are 
only  one  or  two  items  that  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress to  my  comments. 

Mr.  ^»resid«nt,-  16  years  ago  Con- 
gress enacted  the  origtoal  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  We  recognized,  to  1965,  that 
the  elderly  of  this  country  are  entitled 
to  health,  honor,  and  dignity.  We  recog- 
nized the  tremendous  debt  that  we  owe 
to  those  who  have  built  this  country. 
Through  the  Older  Americans  Act,  we 
have  acknowledged  and  begim  to  make 
good  on  that  debt. 

Since  1965,  we  have  considered  extend- 
ing the  act  many  times.  While  we  have 
sometimes  modified  and  altered  its  pro- 
visions— to  most  cases  for  the  better — 
we  have  always  chosen  to  continue  it. 

Today,  we  once  more  consider  extend- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act.  As  we  do 
so,  amid  this  new  atmosphere  of  aus- 
terity to  Government,  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  elderly 
are  still  around  and  that  our  debt  to 
them  still  exists  today. 

Like  my  colleagues,  I  recognize  the 
need  for  controlling  the  budget,  for  cut- 
ttog  waste,  for  economizing.  I  recognize 
the  need  for  eliminating  for  altering 
programs  that  are  not  effective.  How- 
ever, I  also  recognize  that  we  must  not 
use  budget  cutting  and  economiztog  as 
a  subterfuge  for  elimmatmg  effective 
programs  or  for  restrlcttog  their 
coverage. 

It  is  true  that  funding  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act  has  tocreased  tremen- 
dously over  the  years — from  about  $7'/2 
million  to  fiscal  year  1966  to  over  $1  bil- 
lion last  year.  However,  that  growth  was 
not  caused  by  waste  or  extravagance. 
Rather,  that  growth  was  a  reflection  of  a 
growing  congressional  realization  about 
the  magnitude  of  the  needs  of  older 
Americans. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  has  been  re- 
markably successful  at  meettog  these 
needs.  By  1980,  610  area  agencies  on  ag- 
ing had  been  created.  Over  1,100  nutri- 
tion service  providers  were  operating  at 
some  12.000  congregate  meal  sites  and 
had  provided  nearly  145  million  meals  to 
the  elderly.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  not  visited 
one  of  those  sites.  Many  of  them  are  In 
the  churches  across  this  country.  They 
are  sponsored  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  overhead.  What  they  have  meant  to 
the  quality  of  life  of  millions  of  senior 
citizens  has  truly  been  extraordinary. 
Over  3  million  elderly  participated  in  the 
nutrit'on  program  to  1981;  and  9  million 
to  the  social  services  program.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  of  Labor  has 
created  54.000  job  slots  under  the  com- 
munity service  emoloyment  orostram. 

The  older  American  programs  are  not 
plagued  by  waste  and  mismanagement. 
Rather,  they  are  effective  and  successful 
programs  that  have  provided  significant 
benefits  to  the  elderly  In  our  country.  I 
am  happy  that  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  also  concluded 
that  this  act  was  both  necessary  and 
useful. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
President,  to  again  commend  the  ftoe 
and  diligent  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
fioor  managers — Senator  Denton  and 
Senator  Eagleton — on  behalf  of  this  bill. 


The  bill  that  we  reported  out  and  that 
we  are  considering  today  increases  the 
funds  available  for  the  older  American 
programs.  There  are  some  changes  in 
this  bill  which  disturb  me  and  which  I 
will  address  those  later.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  bill  retains  the  basic 
structure  of  the  current  act. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  retains  sepa- 
rate authorizations  for  nutrition,  social 
and  employment  services;  that  It  retains 
the  current  structure  for  providing  the 
services  to  the  elderly;  and  that  it  re- 
tains the  State  ombudsman  program  and 
the  priority  status  for  legal  services, 
transportation  and  in-house  services.  An 
amendment  to  be  presented  by  the  floor 
managers  and  which  I  will  strongly  sup- 
port will  retato  the  USDA  commodities 
program  as  an  Important  supplement  to 
the  nutrition  program. 

The  Older  American  Act  has  succeeded 
to  creat  ng  a  pervasive  and  comprehen- 
sive system  for  providing  the  needed 
services  to  the  elderly.  Yet,  many  elderly 
still  suffer  from  hunger  or  barely  survive 
on  snacks  and  junk  food.  Many  elderly 
still  shiver  through  a  cold  and  bitter 
winter  or  broil  through  a  hot  and  brutal 
summer.  Many  elderly  still  long  for  com- 
panionship and  relief  from  isolation. 
They  still  can  only  dream  of  flndtog  use- 
ful and  fulfilltog  employment.  They  still 
can  only  dream  of  betog  needed  by  others 
and  by  society. 

So  long  as  those  needs  and  dreams 
remato  unfulfilled,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  must  continue  to  grow  and  change — 
but  most  important — it  must  continue. 

As  we  debate  this  bill  today,  let  us  be 
guided  by  our  realization  of  the  desperate 
need  of  the  elderly  for  nutrition,  trans- 
portation, employment  and  companion- 
ship. Let  us  be  guided  by  our  concern 
and  respect  for  the  elderly.  Let  us  re- 
member once  agato  that  unrepayable 
debt  which  we  owe  them.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  civilized  nation  can  be  judged  by 
its  treatment  of  its  older  citizens.  Let  us 
not  fail  that  judgment  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Pre-^ident.  I  ask 
unanmlous  consent  that  Senator  Percy 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  Senator 
Chiles'  amendment  558. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
MuRKOwsKi  and  Hayakawa  be  added  as 
cosponsors  to  Senator  Stevens'  amend- 
ment (UP.  No.  559). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  have 
several  technical  amendments  to  S.  1086 
which  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold?  I  would  like  to  make 
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an  opentog  statement  which  wUl  not  be 
very  long. 

Mr.  DiiarrON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEI^Z  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. .  ^^ 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  yieldtog. 
Let  me  say  I  have  a  very  productive  and 
fine  worktog  relationship  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama.  I  think  he  is  doing  an 
extraordtoary  job.  As  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Agtog,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  him,  and  thank  him  for  his  very 
open  and  cooperative  efforts.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Older 
American  Act  Amendments  of  1981.  S. 
1086,  which  is  before  us. 

I  am  also  equally  pleased  to  have  a 
chance  to  speak  on  behalf  of  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  I  might  say,  Mr. 
President,  that,  to  particular,  I  am 
pleased,  to  spite  of  the  mood  of  budget 
cutttog,  of  fiscal  austerity  here  to  Wash- 
togton,  D.C..  the  bill  before  us  today  rec- 
ognizes the  high  priority  we  should  ac- 
cord to  our  elderly  and  it  does  so  by 
retatoing  in  most  instances  authoriza- 
tion levels  imder  the  Older  Americans 
Act  that  are  at  or  above  the  level  of 
1981  appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  over  15 
years  stoce  the  enactment  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  Durtog  that  time 
the  programs  have  grown  from  a  few 
small  social  service  grants  and  research 
projects  to  a  network  of  57  State  imits 
on  agtog,  over  600  area  agencies  on 
aging,  and  countless  community  orga- 
nizations providing  services  on  both  a 
paid  and  volunteer  basis.  The  size  of  the 
Older  Americftos  Act  budget  has  ta- 
creased  Irom  $7.5  million  to  1966  to  al- 
most $961  million  to  the  present  fiscal 
year.  The  act  has  been  amended  eight 
times,  adding  major  new  initiatives  such 
as  the  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly 
and  the  senior  community  service  em- 
ployment program.  It  has  served  over  9 
million  people,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  over  one-half  million  of  those  peo- 
ple are  from  my  home  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  President,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  is  an  extraordtoary  legislative  doc- 
ument. This  act  Is  not  simply  a  collec- 
tion of  unrelated  titles.  It  is  a  compre- 
hensive declaration  of  the  long-term 
goals  of  American  society  with  regard  to 
our  elderly  citizens.  The  act  commits  us 
as  a  Nation  to  actively  work  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  life  of  older  Americans. 
Perhaps  the  stogie  most  important 
achievement  of  this  legislation  is  that  it 
has  created  realistic  alternatives  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  older  Ameri- 
cans in  delaytog,  and  in  some  cases — in 
many  cases — preventing  unnecessary  In- 
stitutionalization— a  goal,  I  am  sure,  we 
all  ascribe  to. 

This  coordinated  system  of  services 
reaches  into  every  community  in  this  Na- 
tion making  possible  a  broad  range  of 
programs  Includtog  nutrition,  transpor- 
tation, counseltog,  and  the  more  inten- 
sive home  health  and  social  services 
provided  to  the  frail  elderly.  Millions  of 


older  Americans  have  benefited  from 
these  services. 

In  case  after  case,  examples  abound 
of  hungry  individuals  being  fed.  loneli- 
ness betog  met  with  compassion  and  car- 
ing, and  chronic  health  problems  betog 
ameliorated  through  concerted  com- 
munity efforts.  This  act  has  proven  it- 
self worthy  of  our  conttoued  support 
and  its  programs  deserve  full  fundtog  to 
the  budget. 

In  the  months  to  come,  we  will  have 
several  excellent  opportunities  to  ex- 
amine the  impact  of  this  legislation  to 
meeting  its  goals,  and  to  receive  recom- 
mendations for  new  policy  directions. 
The  results  of  several  national  studies, 
as  well  as  the  1981  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging,  will  contribute  to  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
programs. 

In  anticipation  of  receivtag  these  rec- 
ommendations, I  believe  that  this  Is  not 
the  appropriate  time  for  a  major  over- 
haul of  the  act.  Our  experience  since  the 
most  recent  revisions  to  1978  has  shown 
that  certain  mtoor  adjustments  would 
contribute  to  streamlintog  this  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  that  S.  1086  does  this  by 
fine  tuning  those  sections  of  the  act  that 
will  Improve  the  overall  efficiency  of  serv- 
ices, tocrease  local  declsionmaktog,  and 
tocrease  the  participation  of  older  per- 
sons to  the  operation  of  programs  to- 
tended  to  serve  them. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year,  when 
I  became  chairman  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  I  realized  very  quickly 
that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  the  authoriztog  committee 
for  this  legislation,  would  soon  be  con- 
sidering the  reauthorization  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  My  concern  on  this  issue 
led  me  to  submit  testimony  regardtog  my 
thinktog  to  Senator  Denton's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging.  Family  and  Human 
Services. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  statement  be  prtoted  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemknt  bt  Senator  John  Heinz 

It  has  been  over  15  years  since  the  enact- 
ment of  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  During 
that  time  the  program  has  grown  from  a  few 
small  social  services  grants  and  research  proj- 
ects to  a  network  of  57  state  units  on  aging. 
over  600  area-wide  agencies  on  a<;lng,  and 
countless  organizations  providing  paid  and 
volunteer  services.  The  size  of  the  budget  has 
Increased  from  $7.5  million  In  1963  to  almost 
$961  million  In  the  present  fiscal  year.  The 
Act  has  been  amended  nine  times  adding 
major  Initiatives  such  as  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly  and  incorporating  the 
Senior  Community  Service  Employment  Pro- 
gram. The  1978  amendments  aimed  toward 
providing  a  more  efficient  service  delivery 
system  and  Increased  coordination  of  com- 
munity resources  for  the  elderly.  It  consoli- 
dated the  state  and  community  planning 
services,  nutrition  and  social  services  Into  one 
title  to  be  funded  through  the  area  agencies 
on  aging. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  poverty  rate  among 
the  elderly  was  33%.  There  was  no  medicare, 
medicaid.  T-XX  or  Food  Stamps.  A  National 
focus  on  the  special  needs  and  problems  of 
the  elderly  had  just  begun  to  emerge  In  the 
1st  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  In 
1961. 


As  we  enter  the  eighties  we  face  an  era  of 

new  fiscal  realities  and  new  public  pc^cy 
challenges.  We  must  be  both  critical  and 
creative  In  our  approach  to  public  expendl- 
t.ures.  directing  them  carefully  to  the  best 
alternatives.  The  challenge  we  face  is  to  set 
priorities,  to  plan  carefully  and  to  define 
specific  goals.  This  is  true  for  the  programs 
of  the  Older  Americans  as  it  Is  for  many 
other  programs. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  believe  that  cMir  agenda  for  the  '80* 
should  look  toward  a  positive  change  in  the 
direction  of  public  policy  for  the  aged.  This 
is  an  excellent  time  to  examine  the  success 
of  the  OAA  in  meeting  lt«  goals,  in  achieving 
the  changes  we  have  hc^ed  to  accomplish. 

I  am  recommending  today  that  we  proceed 
down  this  road  with  deliberation  and  careful 
thought.  We  should  not  make  changes  for 
the  sake  of  change.  However,  we  should  set 
the  stage  for  increased  local  decision-making 
and  expanded  control  of  older  people  in  mak- 
ing the  Older  Americans  Act  work  for  them. 

We  will  have  several  opportunities  in  the 
coming  months  to  examine  the  success  of 
this  legislation  In  meeting  Its  goals  and  to 
receive  recommendations  for  new  policy  di- 
rection. In  December  of  this  year  the  1981 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  wiU  rec- 
ommend a  comprehensive  agenda  for  the 
'80s.  In  addition,  we  wUl  have  the  final  re- 
sults of  several  studies  Including  a  OAO  re- 
port requested  by  the  Labor  &  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  on  how  well  AAAs  have 
carried  out  their  1973  legislative  mandate  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
system  of  services  for  the  elderly.  The  Fed- 
eral Council  on  Aging  is  also  now  completing 
Its  evaluation  of  the  effectlvenese  of  all  of 
the  OAA  programs  in  achieving  their  goals. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging  will  also 
have  shortly  the  results  of  a  OAO  study 
which  it  requested  of  the  organizational 
placement  of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services. 

Another  concern  which  I  certainly  feel  Is 
valid  is  that  due  to  the  18  month  delay  in 
Issuance  of  final  federal  regulations  follow- 
ing the  1978  amendments,  the  State  and  area 
agencies  have  not  had  enough  experience 
with  full  Implementation  of  the  law  to  de- 
termine Its  success. 

In  consideration  of  these  factors  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
completely  re-write  the  Older  Americana  Act. 
However,  we  should  not  lose  the  opportunity 
to  make  those  changes  which  would  stream- 
line and  Improve  the  efficiency  of  its  pro- 
grams. Increase  local  flexibility  to  meet  local 
needs  and  Increase  participation  of  older 
people  in  the  operation  of  programs  Intend- 
ed to  serve  them. 

As  a  matter  of  general  philosophy  we 
should  make  changes  which  would  accom- 
plish the  following: 

Provide  more  flexibility  for  operation  of 
OAA  programs  to  meet  the  ^)eclflc  needs 
defined  by  each  community. 

Remove  unnecessary  restrictions,  cumber- 
some red  tape  and  meaningless  paperwork. 

Expand  opportunity  for  older  persons  to 
manage,  direct,  plan  and  Implement  the 
programs  Intended  to  meet  their  needs. 

Assure  that  the  resources  under  the  Act 
can  be  used  most  effectively  to  provide 
essential  services  to  enable  older  people  to 
live  In  their  own  homes  and  communities 
as  long  as  possible. 

Examine  the  organizational  placement  of 
the  Administration  on  A8;lng  and  Its  author- 
ity to  carry  out  the  administration  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  and  advocacy  for  the 
elderly  at  the  Federal  level. 

Foster  the  selection  of  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  service  providers  throueh  max- 
imum competition  and  the  enforcement  of 
high  standards  of  performance. 

In  this  regard  I  would  recommend  con- 
sideration of  the  following  changes: 
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Commissioner  on  Aging  to  achieve  the  goals 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  The  Act  requires 
that  tht  Commissioner  shall  be  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretary  and  that  no  func- 
tions ot  the  Commissioner  should  be  dele- 
gated to  any  personnel  not  directly  respon- 
sible to  him.  Speciacally.  it  came  to  my  atten- 
tion last  year  that  AoA  no  longer  bad  author- 
ity over  its  budget,  planning,  hiring  of 
personnel,  or  contracting  and  granting  Older 
Americans  Act  discretionary  funds. 

At  that  time  I  was  Joined  by  several  of  my 
colleagues  In  informing  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration that  the  assumption  of  these  admin- 
istrative and  policy  functions  by  the  Office 
of  Human  Development  Services  was  an  ex- 
plicit violation  of  the  legal  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging  as  stated  In  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  I  believe  that  the  new  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  should  assure  that 
the  goals,  Intent  and  legal  mandates  of  the 
Act  are  carried  out  by  the  Department. 

Fifth,  a  major  concern  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  for  the  coming  year 
will  be  the  economic  ccndltion  of  our  older 
population.  The  Committee  will  examine  all 
alternstlves  to  assist  the  elderly  to  Increase 
and  diversify  their  income  In  order  to  cope 
with  Inflation  and  maintain  self  sufficiency. 
A  number  of  factors  are  leading  to  the  real- 
ization that  we  must  Improve  employment 
opportunity  to  older  persons  in  the  public 
and  private  sector  and  provide  increased  in- 
centives for  those  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  remain  In  the  labor  force. 

The  Senior  Community  Services  Employ- 
ment Program  authorized  by  Title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Is  one  of  our  efforts  to  fos- 
ter Increased  employment  for  older  workers. 

This  program  has  provided  meaningful 
and  dlgnlfled  employment  opportunities  for 
many  older  persons.  However,  we  need  to 
explore  ways  of  going  beyond  the  present 
confine*^  of  the  program  to  obtain  expanded 
opportunities  for  permanent  full-time  or 
part-time  employment,  particularly  In  the 
private  sector.  Efforts  should  be  targeted 
towards  attempting  to  change  the  present 
hiring  practices,  attitudes  and  employment 
policies  of  private  business  concerns.  Addi- 
tionally, we  need  to  strengthen  the  program 
and  enhance  the  capacity  of  older  persons  to 
obtain  employment  in  this  sector  through 
expanded  efforts  aimed  at  Improving  areas 
of  Job  counseling  and  Job  development. 

Sixth,  in  addition  to  the  Title  V  program, 
there  is  a  need  for  strengthening  employ- 
ment services  to  larger  numbers  of  older 
persons  in  the  community.  The  services  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  provided  through 
State  and  area  agencies  and  other  organiza- 
tions should  Include  employment  services  to 
the  elderly,  efforts  to  promote  the  hiring  of 
older  persons  and  action  to  eliminate  age 
related  Job  discrimination. 

Seventh,  I  believe  there  remain  unmet 
opportunities  to  employ  far  more  older  per- 
sons as  professionals  In  the  planning  and 
delivery  of  services  in  Older  Americans  Act 
programs.  While  there  are  no  legal  barriers 
In  Involving  older  persons  in  the  administra- 
tion and  management  of  these  programs.  In 
practice  their  role  often  seems  to  be  unneces- 
sarily limited  to  membership  on  advisory 
councils  or  volunteer  contributions. 

Therefore,  we  should  retain  and  emphasize 
the  preference  for  hiring  persons  over  sixty 
years  of  age  by  State  and  area  agencies  on 
aging,  and  Insure  that  all  sub-grantees  of 
these  organizations  be  guided  by  the  same 
principle.  These  entities  must  expand  their 
role  as  advocates  and  visible  examples  of  the 
value  of  the  older  worker. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  suggesting  these  ideas 
today  because  I  believe  they  lead  us  in  the 
right  direction.  I  am  pleased  that  the  new 
administration  has  already  begun  to  examine 
these  and  other  issues  in  order  to  strengtben 
the  delivery  of  essential  social  services  to 
older  persons  through  the  Act. 

I   deeply   appreciate   this   opportunity   to 


bring  these  suggestions  to  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee.  Chairman 
Hatch,  and  Senator  Denton,  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aging,  Family  and 
Human  Services.  As  a  result  of  the  oversight 
activities  which  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  will  be  undertaking  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  I  hope  to  offer  a  more  specific 
package  of  recommendations.  My  colleagues 
and  I  on  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
have  pledged  full  support  and  cooperation 
In  giving  these  Ideas  careful  public  review. 
We  plan  hearings  to  receive  the  views  of 
those  who  administer  the  Act  and  who  are 
affected  by  It.  We  all  recognize  that  through 
this  process  of  public  comment  we  can  reflne 
our  plan  for  continuing  the  Act  and  making 
it  even  more  effective. 

I  believe  It  Is  important  to  retain  the 
basic  goals  and  the  existing  structure  for 
planning,  coordination,  and  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. This  has  proven  an  extraordinarily 
successful  means  of  meeting  our  commit- 
ment to  the  continuing  Independence  and 
dignity  which  Is  the  right  of  every  older 
American. 

It  is  significant  I  think  to  recognize  that 
the  goals  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  have 
been  altered  very  Uttle  during  its  history.  I 
believe  the  suggestions  I  have  made  today 
for  simplifying  administrative  and  funding 
mechanisms  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  will 
en^ance  the  achievement  of  those  goals 
which  we  have  set  before  us. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  addition- 
ally, in  April  of  this  year,  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  held  oversight  hear- 
ings on  this  act.  At  that  hearing,  we 
heard  from  a  number  of  distinguished 
witnesses  who  brought  with  them  years 
of  firsthand  exoerience  in  dealing 
with  Older  American  Act  programs.  The 
distillation  of  hearing  testimony 
prompted  me  to  make  several  more 
specific  recommendations  to  Senator 
Denton's  subcommittee.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
Washington,  DC,  May  8. 1981. 
Hon.  Jeremiah  Denton, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jerry:  I  have  received  and  reviewed 
the  bill  S.  1086  which  you  introduced  April 
30,  1981.  and  was  delighted  to  see  how  close 
we  are  in  our  thinking.  I  fully  support  your 
proposals  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  some  of 
the  points  of  my  statement  to  your  commit- 
tee reflected  In  the  bill.  In  my  view,  the  bill 
would  assure  improved  services  to  the  na- 
tion's elderly. 

Since  submitting  my  statement  to  your 
committee  for  your  hearing  on  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  I  have  chaired  an  oversight 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  regarding  the  same  subject.  This  hear- 
ing has  highlighted  several  additional  Issues 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion for  consideration  as  amendments  to 
your  bill. 

The  sneciPc  areas  which  I  feel  would  en- 
hance the  bill  are: 

Strengthening  the  position  of  the  Com- 
missioner on  Aging.  As  you  know,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  requested  a  OAO 
review  of  the  Office  of  Human  Development 
Services  reorganization  In  April  1980.  Testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  revealed  that 
HHS  violated  the  Older  Americans  Act  by 
permitting  grant  and  contract  administra- 
tion functions  and  financial  management 
functions  to  be  performed  by  HDS.  There- 
fore. I  recommend  that  section  201(a)  of  the 
Act  be  amended  to  strengthen  the  authority 
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of  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  the  intent 
of  the  Act.  Such  an  amendment  would  yer- 
mlt  the  Commissioner  on  aKln<;  to  renort 
directly  to  the  Secretary  Instead  of  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Charges  for  services  to  be  used  to  further 
the  coals  and  objectives  of  the  Older  Amer  - 
cans  Act.  It  Is  my  belief  that  If  we  consoli- 
date title  in  programs  and  provide  greater 
flexIbUlty  in  deciding  which  services  lo  pro- 
vide, we  should  also  provide  more  flexibility 
in  charging  for  services  and  the  ways  those 
charges  are  used.  The  current  law  restricts 
their  application  and  use  to  only  nutrition 
projects.  I  recommend  that  section  307(a) 
(13)  (c)  be  amended  to  permit  recipients  of 
grants  or  contracts  to  set  suggested  scales 
for  participant  contributions  for  social  and 
nutritional  services  and  to  use  such  charges 
to  further  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 

OAA. 

Employment  Services  to  Older  persons 
through  state  and  area  agencies.  As  you  wlU 
recall  I  addressed  this  issue  In  my  statement 
to  your  committee.  My  hearings  have  further 
reflected  the  need  for  placing  greater  emoha- 
sls  on  promoting  employment  opportunities 
for  the  elderly.  I  would  recommend  that  two 
additional  social  services  be  added  to  section 
321(a).  One  designed  to  help  older  persons 
obtain  employment  and  the  other,  designed 
to  Improve  their  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, for  example  through:  Job  counseling, 
referral  and  placement;  Job  development; 
and  the  the  development  of  Job  seeking 
skills. 

Preference  for  hiring  older  persons  In  Older 
Americans  Programs  Is  another  area  on  which 
I  have  touched  in  my  statement  to  your 
committee.  I  have  found  that  the  propor- 
tions of  older  persons  who  are  actually  em- 
ployed in  OAA  programs  is  very  low,  partic- 
ularly in  management  positions.  Therefore,  I 
recommend  that  section  307(a)  (11)  be 
amended  to  provide  appropriate  language 
to  encourage  a  more  aggressive  posture  by 
state  and  area  agencies  Lo  fill  staff  positions 
with  older  persons. 

Increased  placement  of  Title  V  participants 
In  private  sector  Jobs.  I  noted  your  provision 
of  at  least  one  percent  of  title  V  funds  for 
prlvatA  sector  Jobs.  I  stroni^'y  support  this 
approach:  however.  I  recommend  that  we 
strengthen  our  commitment  In  this  area.  I 
recommend  that  up  to  25  percent  of  these 
funds  be  used  for  private  sector  Jobs.  In  ad- 
dition, I  recommend  that  the  goal  of  20 
percent  be  established  for  unsubsldized  em- 
ployment In  private  sector  Jobs. 

The  above  recommendations  are  provided 
with  the  hope  that  they  wUl  augment  an 
already  well  developed  bill.  I  and  my  staff 
stand  ready  to  work  closely  with  you  or  your 
staff  to  develoD  the  appropriate  language  to 
translate  these  recommendatloxis  Into 
amendments. 

Warm  regards, 

John  Heinz, 

ChaiTTnan. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  these  rec- 
ommendations were  designed  to  provide 
more  flexibility  to  area  agencies  in  meet- 
ing community  needs,  remove  unneces- 
sary administrative  restrictions,  expand 
the  opportunities  for  older  persons  for 
greater  access  to  services,  and  assure 
that  the  resources  under  the  act  would 
be  used  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

In  my  judgment,  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day has  incorporated  the  basic  thinking 
behind  these  suggestions.  I  would  be  re- 
miss, Mr.  President,  if  I  did  not  take  this 
opportunity  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  Senator  Den- 
ton, and  his  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority colleague,  Senator  Eacleton,  for 
their  attention  to  these  matters  and  for 
their  very,  very  careful  work  on  all  as- 


pects of  this  Important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  the  provisions  in  S.  1086 
will  simplify  both  the  administrative  and 
funding  mechanisms  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  and  will  enhance  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  goals  which  we  have  set  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  again,  as  I  did  in  my  open- 
ing statement,  the  excellence  of  the  work 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  and  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  close  coordination  which  he  and 
his  staff  and  other  members  were  kind 
enough  to  provide  us  in  assisting  to  de- 
velop this  bill. 

My  friend  from  Pennsylvania  and  I 
share  a  friendship  which  will  be  sus- 
pended temporarily  during  the  playing 
of  the  Alabama -Penn  State  game,  but 
will  be  resumed  shortly  thereafter. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     560 

(Purpose:   To  make   certain  technical  cor- 
rections) 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
we  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
the  technical  amendments  which  1  have 
previously  submitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dektow) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 560. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

(2)  (A)  Section  203(b)  (8)  Is  repealed. 

(B)  Clauses  (9)  and  (18)  of  section  203(b) 
are  redesignated  as  clauses  (8)  and  (9), 
respectively. 

On  page  19,  line  6,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  19,  line  6,  strike  out  "(9)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(8)  (as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (2)(B))". 

On  page  20,  strike  out  lines  16  through  19. 

On  page  20,  between  lines  19  and  20,  In- 
sert the  following: 

(J)  (1)  Section  213  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (e)  (2) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  Act". 

(2)  Section  301(b)(2)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration,". 

On  page  36,  between  lines  14  and  15,  In- 
sert the  folloviring: 

(2)  Section  502(b)(1)(E)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "whose  opportunities  for  other 
suitable  pubUc  or  private  paid  employment 
are  poor". 

On  page  36,  line  15,  strike  out  "(2)"  the 
first  time  It  appears  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  36,  between  lines  17  and  18.  in- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)(1)  Section  502(c)(1)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  Director 
of  the  Community  Services  Administration". 

(2)  Section  505(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Director  of  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Administration,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services". 

On  page  36.  Une  18,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(c) ". 
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On  page  37,  line  1,  strike  out  "(c) ' 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  37.  line  18.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  would  eliminate  a  provi- 
sion from  S.  1086  which  was  already 
passed  separately  in  the  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act;  eliminate  or  change  refer- 
ences in  the  Older  Americans  Act  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  or  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration,  to  re-, 
fleet  the  passage  of  the  community  serv- 
ices block  grant;  and  eliminate  a  refer- 
ence in  the  act  to  the  employment  pro- 
gram serving  persons  with  poor  employ- 
ment prospects,  which  is  consistent  with 
other  similar  changes  S.  1086  makes.  It  is 
my  imderstanding  that  these  amend- 
ments are  acceptable  to  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  have  been  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.         

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Den- 
ton). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  560)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  the  floor? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VP  AMENDMENT  NO.  561 

(Purpose:  To  provide  crime  prevention  and 
victim  assistance  programs  for  the  elderly) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  .  for  himself,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Grass- 
lev.  Mr  Percy.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Durenberger, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Hatakawa,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr  Pryor.  and  Mr.  Melcher.  proposes 
an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  661. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  30,  line  17,  strike  out  "(13)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(14)". 

On  page  30,  line  18.  strike  out  "clause  (12) " 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "clauses". 

On  page  30.  strlk?  out  line  22  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

" ( 13)  crime  prevention  services  and  victim 
assistance  programs  for  older  individuals: 
or". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  authorize 
crime  prevention  services  and  victim  as- 
sistance programs  for  older  individuals 
under  the  social  services  title  (title  niB> 
of  the  Older  American  Act. 
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This  ameiidment  will  allow  aging  serv- 
ice provider^ — the  network  of  States  and 
area  agencies  on  aging  set  up  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act — to  work  coopera- 
tively with  law  enforcement  agencies, 
community  Organizations,  and  older  vol- 
unteers in  the  development  of  crime 
prevention  pervices  and  victim  assist- 
ance prograins  to  older  citizens.  No  ad- 
ditional fuddlng  would  be  necessary  to 
implementithls  amendment,  it  simply 
provides  that  anticrime  activities  can  be 
one  of  the  allowable  services  under  the 
act.  J 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Special  Coiimlttee  on  Aging,  I  am  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  the  devastating 
impact  that  i  crime  and  the  fear  of  crime 
has  on  the  lives  of  older  Americans. 

The  specitil  committee  held  a  widely 
publicized  hparings:  "'Older  Americans: 
Fighting  th0  Pear  of  Crime,"  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1981J.  That  hearing  docimiented 
the  fact  that  crime  has  radically  altered 
the  llfestyl^  of  millions  of  older  citi- 
zens. The  f^r  of  crime  has  made  older 
people  prisoners  in  their  own  homes  Our 
hearing  focUsed  on  older  Americans  who 
are  locked  ojat  from  participating  in  our 
society  and! almost  literally  locked  into 
a  dark  age-i-an  age  of  fear  of  crime. 

Several  witnesses  described  what  it  Is 
like  to  be  olj  and  afraid  in  America.  We 
heard  from;  men  and  women,  ranging 
from  the  agfes  of  70  to  93  who  were  ter- 
rorized byl  strong  armed  robbery, 
mugging,  rate,  and  pursesnatching,  lead- 
ing to  hospitalization  in  some  cases,  and 
to  a  total  cluinge  of  lifestyle  in  all  cases. 

The  heamng  highlighted  the  often 
overlooked  lact  that  there  are  clearly  a 
number  of  j  constructive  services  and 
strategies  which  can  be  employed  to 
counter  crime's  Impact.  Crime  preven- 
tion techniques,  especially  those  tech- 
niques where  neighbors  look  after  neigh- 
bors and  where  youth  work  with  seniors, 
can  help  toj  reduce  both  crime  and  the 
fear  of  crimje  among  senior  citizens.  The 
evidence  is  4lso  beginning  to  accumulate 
on  the  benefits  of  emergency  assistance 
for  older  Titims  of  crime — assistance 
which  can  raelp  them  to  overcome  the  in- 
tense fear  Ciey  feel  after  victimization 
and  to  resun^e  a  normal  life.  And,  perhaps 
most  Importjant  of  all,  older  citizens  have 
demonstrated  their  capacities  to  take 
their  place^  as  volunteer  and  paid  or- 
ganizers, leaders,  and  workers  in  local 
efforts  agalBst  crime. 

Yet,  anti(jrlme  service  programs  face 
hard  times  ahead,  brought  on  in  great 
part  by  the  ermination  in  Federal  fund- 
ing for  crlriinal  justice  services  which 
the  Law  Enl  orcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration (U  !AA)  provided.  A  large  num- 
ber of  crlm !  prevention  and  victim  as- 
sistance pr^>grams  face  termination  of 
Federal  suoport  at  a  time  when  their 
services  are  still  Inadequately  developed 
to  reach  tie  average  elderly  person, 
much  less  those  older  citizens  most  in 
need — the  solated  older  person,  and 
those  living  in  our  center  cities. 

In  this  CO  ntext,  the  Congress  must  act 
to  encourage  greater  coordination  among 
service  providers  and  a  greater  pooling 
of  scarce  r*ources.  My  amendment  is  a 
step  in  thai  direction,  because  it  makes 
possible  coordination  among  those  who 


have  direct  contact  with  older  citizens 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies,  community 
mental  health  centers,  community  self- 
help  organizations,  and  older  volunteers. 

Crime  prevention  services  and  victim 
assistance  programs  are  desirable  com- 
ponents of  a  comprehensive  package  of 
social  services  for  older  citizens  and 
should  be  included  In  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  This  amendment  has  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  would  be  directly  In- 
volved in  the  implementation  of  its  pro- 
visions, the  National  Association  of  State 
Units  on  Aging  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Area  Agencies  on  Aging.  It 
also  has  the  strong  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
as  well  as  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens. 

This  amendment  is  only  a  first  step  in 
liberating  older  citizens  from  the  fear  of 
crime.  A  total  and  comprehensive  strat- 
egy Is  needed  to  attack  the  insidious 
forces  that  create  the  pervasive  and  de- 
bilitating fear  of  crime.  In  my  view,  an 
effective  anticrime  strategy  must  include 
stiffer  sentencing  for  those  unscrupulous 
criminals  who  prey  upon  the  defenseless 
elderly  and  disabled;  greater  attention 
to  the  needs  of  victims,  including  specific 
protections  incorporated  in  a  bill  of 
rights  for  victims  of  crime ;  Insuring  that 
priority  be  given  to  crime  against  the 
elderly  within  the  Justice  Department 
and  other  Federal  prosecutory  agencies; 
and  a  nationwide  campaign  to  increase 
public  Involvement  in  crime  prevention 
and  victim  assistance  programs. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  older 
citizens  of  our  country  to  combat  crime 
and  the  fear  of  crime.  As  a  first  step, 
what  is  needed  from  governmental  and 
private  sources  is  help  with  promoting 
the  idea  of  self-help  anticrime  programs 
for  the  elderly — including  backup  assist- 
ance and  support  for  those  who  want  to 
put  similar  programs  Into  place.  The 
amendment  I  offer  today  addresses  that 
issue. 

I  would  hope  that  this  amendment  Is 
acceptable  to  the  distinguished  manag- 
ers of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  amendment.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  Introduced  on  the 
same  subject  previously,  and  I  have 
earlier  expressed  my  interest  in  this 
legislation. 

I  think  the  subject  matter  of  the  leg- 
islation has  been  well  covered  so  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  any  particular  detail 
about  the  specific  parts  of  the  amend- 
ment itself,  but  I  do  want  to  point  to  a 
provision  in  the  committee  report.  I 
think  the  addition  of  this  amendment  to 
this  title  will  help  bring  emphasis  to  one 
of  the  aspects  of  the  legislation  that  the 
committee  is  trying  to  accomplish. 

On  page  10  of  the  committee  report, 
I  refer  to  the  subparagraph  entitled 
"Social  Services." 

The  sentence  there  says: 

The  authorization  of  these  actlTltles  will 
give  States  the  option  to  offer  some  addi- 
tional services  to  meet  particular  needs 
which  may  exist  among  elderly  populations 
they  serve. 


That  sentence  is  in  regard  to  the  com- 
mittee's addition  to  the  authorization, 
the  authority  to  carry  out  programs  for 
the  installation  of  security  devices  and 
provisions  of  certain  employment  serv- 
ices, including  job  coimsellng,  develop- 
ment, referral,  and  placement. 

What  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
Is  dong  here  is  adding  one  additional  au- 
thorization that  can  be  funded.  What  we 
are  doing  Is  bringing  greater  fiexlblllty 
to  State  and  area  agencies  to  provide 
certain  services. 

It  could  be  in  my  State  that  the  partic- 
ular service  referred  to  in  this  amend- 
ment, or  any  of  the  others  mentioned 
here  as  additions  to  the  legislation,  is 
not  needed.  But  they  may  be  needed  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Illinois,  or 
some  other  State.  And  there  are  other 
provisions  that  may  be  needed  In  my 
State  of  Iowa  that  may  not  be  needed  in 
Pennsylvania  or  New  York.  Really  who 
is  in  the  best  position  to  make  these 
policy  determinations? 

It  Is  not  those  of  us  here  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  If  we  were  to  make  some  rigid 
determinations  that  every  service  be 
granted,  we  would  have  a  very  inflexible 
program.  In  a  very  real  sense,  we  would 
be  authorizing  legislation  that  would 
create  a  mold  here,  in  Washington,  by 
which  all  areas  of  this  country  arid  all 
people  must  be  poured  into  and  all  pro- 
grams throughout  the  entire  coimtry 
would  have  to  be  administered  in  the 
same  way. 

I  think  the  point  is,  Mr.  President,  as 
recognized  by  this  committee  report  and 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  this  country  is  di- 
verse In  many  ways,  particularly  as  to 
some  of  the  problems  that  face  our  sen- 
ior citizens.  They  are  very  diverse  and 
our  population  Is  very  heterogeneous. 
Our  country  is  geographically  so  vast 
that  we  cannot,  in  fact,  have  programs 
set  here,  in  Washington,  that  must  be 
rigidly  adhered  to  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  the  problem 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
brought  up  is  a  very  real  one.  Even  In 
some  sections  of  my  State,  it  Is  a  very 
real  one  and  needs  to  be  addressed.  I 
think  that  he  is  to  be  complimented,  be- 
cause he  is  not  mandating  that  his 
amendment  be  rigidly  adhere  to  through 
a  mandate  from  Congress  but,  rather,  be 
left  to  the  individual  States  and  the  area 
agencies  to  make  that  determination.  In 
certain  sections  of  the  country,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  put  greater  resources  Into 
this  program  than  into  a  lot  of  other 
programs  that  are  needed. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vleld? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  is  100-per- 
cent correct.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  simply  to  add  to  the  options 
available — to  the  area  agencies  on  aging, 
to  the  State  units  on  aging — so  that  they 
will  not  be  foreclosed  from  the  opportu- 
nity of  providing  the  kinds  of  services 
enumerated  in  my  amendment  and  In 
my  remarks  on  the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
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want,  in  closing,  simply  to  congratulate 
the  committee  for  giving  greater  flexi- 
bility to  the  State  and  area  units  in  the 
aging  network  so  that  they  can  use  this 
law  to  the  maximum  allowable  to  seek 
solutions  to  those  great  problems  that 
face  the  elderly  of  our  country. 
•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Heinz  in  sponsor- 
ing this  amendment  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  which  would  give  States  the 
option  of  using  title  m-B  money  for 
crime  prevention  and  victim  assistance. 
The  fear  of  violent  crime  is  rampant 
among  our  senior  citizens.  Prevention  is 
the  key  to  ending  this  fear  and  assuring 
that  our  elderly  can  feel  safe  in  their 
homes  and  neighborhoods. 

During  my  visits  to  the  Orient,  I  have 
observed  a  phenomenon  which  is  missing 
In  this  country.  There  is  a  kind  of  pro- 
found community  Identity  and  conunu- 
nlty  organization.  People  know,  watch 
out  for,  and  keep  track  of  each  other. 
In  Japan,  unlike  the  United  States,  It  Is 
safe  to  walk  in  the  streets  at  11  o'clock  at 
night,  just  to  get  some  air.  Why.  in  con- 
trsist,  do  our  senior  citizens  feel  so  unsafe 
In  our  country? 

The  answer  is  not  more  courts,  prose- 
cutors, police,  or  money,  Mr.  President. 
It  is  having  that  community  identity  that 
I  observed  in  the  Orient.  The  answer  is 
recapturing  certain  truths  in  America's 
national  consciousness:  Truths  like  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  swift 
and  determined  punishment  for  those 
who  prey  on  our  senior  citizens,  and  the 
responsibility  of  individuals  for  their 
actions. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that,  in  my  State, 
there  are  organizations  which  have  re- 
captured these  attitudes  of  helping  one's 
neighbors  and  striving  for  what  Is  right. 
In  Pasadena,  the  crime  resistance  in- 
volvement council  is  providing  home  se- 
curity and  victim  assistance. 

All  of  these  are  provided  by  senior  vol- 
unteers for  their  peers  in  the  community. 
In  Oakland,  the  community  safety  patrol 
has  significantly  reduced  violent  crimes 
against  senior  citizens  through  system- 
atic neighborhood  meetings  and  patrols. 

The  success  of  such  community  efforts 
depends  on  a  partnership  among  the 
community,  government,  and  industry. 
In  Oakland,  for  example.  Kaiser  Alumi- 
num provided  the  initial  funds  for  equip- 
ping the  ccMnmunity  safety  patrol.  The 
local  police  departments  are  providing 
technical  advisers.  The  communities  are 
providing  senior  volunteers  who  are  en- 
thusiastic and  care  about  the  safety  of 
their  friends  and  neighbors.  The  money 
made  available  under  this  amendment 
will  enable  States  to  assist  these  local 
efforts.  It  will  provide  walkie-talkies, 
radios,  victim  assistance  materials,  and 
crime  prevention  publications.  It  will  give 
our  senior  volunteers  working  in  crime 
prevention  the  tools  they  need  to  discour- 
age criminals  from  Invading  their  neigh- 
borhoods. As  members  of  the  Federal 
Government,  we  will  be  doing  our  part  in 
making  our  streets  safe  once  again  for 
America's  senior  citizens.* 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  cosponsor  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Heinz  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  to  provide  for  crime 


prevention  and  victim  assistance  services 
to  older  persons. 

EarUer  this  year,  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  listened  to  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses  discuss  community  pro- 
grams which  are  now  effectively  fighting 
neighborhood  crime.  For  older  Amer- 
icans, for  whom  the  fear  of  crime  is  as 
big  a  threat  as  crime  itself,  many  of 
these  community  programs  have  saved 
lives. 

Older  Americans  are  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  crime.  An  older  person  stands 
more  than  1  chance  in  10  of  being  the 
victim  of  a  crime  in  a  1-year  period. 
Elderly  victims  are  more  often  left  alone 
than  nonelderly  crime  victims.  Although 
the  victim  rarely  puts  up  any  type  of  re- 
sistance, the  offender  is  more  apt  to  use 
force  on  the  elderly.  The  older  victim  is 
also  more  often  and  more  seriously  hurt. 

Encouragingly,  studies  show  that  a 
whole  range  of  services  can  help  reduce 
crime  and  fear  of  crime.  Among  those 
services  and  practices  are :  crime  preven- 
tion techniques,  especially  those  where 
neighbors  look  after  neighbors;  special 
police  units,  including  investigative 
teams  with  links  to  victim  service  and 
crime  prevention  programs,  decoy 
squads,  to  target  on  crimes  against  sen- 
ior citizens  in  our  cities;  improved  locks 
and  hardware  to  make  homes  less  vul- 
nerable; and  post -crime  assistance  to 
elderly  victims. 

The  Heinz  amendment  would  provide 
crime  prevention  services  and  victim  as- 
sistance programs  for  older  individuals 
under  the  social  services  title  (title 
m-B)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  It 
would  allow  aging  service  providers  to 
work  cooperatively  with  law  enforcement 
agencies,  community  organizations  and 
older  volunteers  in  the  development  of 
crime  prevention  services  and  victim  as- 
sistance programs  to  older  citizens.  It  is 
a  sensible  solution  to  a  serious  problem, 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  accept 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  commend  him 
for  his  authorship.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  analysis  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  who  quoted  volumi- 
nously from  the  committee's  report  on 
this  and  I  appreciate  very  much  his  com- 
mendation regarding  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

Mi.  President,  it  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  Uve  in  constant  fear  of  becoming  the 
victim  of  a  crime.  This  amendment 
clearly  gives  aging  programs  the  au- 
thority to  permit  crime  prevention 
among  the  elderly. 

I  understand  this  amendment  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  also. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  I>ennsylvania  is  an  excellent 
amendment  and  it  is  perfectly  accept- 
able on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  561)  was 
tigreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  there  are  a  couple  of  other  amend- 
ments. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
passage.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

UP   AMKNDMrifT    562 

(Purpose:    To    reinstate    the    utUltles   and 

home       heating       costs      demonstration 

projects) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Do»o) 
proposes  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
662. 

On  page  34.  line  24,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(b) ". 

On  page  34.  strike  out  line  26. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  strike  the  provision  repeal- 
ing the  Secretary's  authority  to  make 
grants  for  utility  and  home  heating  cost 
demonstration  projects.  My  proposal 
would  reinstate  funding  for  such  demon- 
stration projects  under  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  imderstand  that  the 
Administration  on  Aging  has  not  to  date 
funded  a  utility  and  home  heating  cost 
demonstration  project  because  it  feels 
such  projects  would  be  more  suitably 
administered  by  the  Department  with 
primary  expertise  in  the  costs  of  energy; 
namely,  the  Department  of  Energy.  The 
committee  agreed  that  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  for  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy to  plan  and  oversee  such  demon- 
strations and  repealed  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  authority 
accordingly. 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  theory,  the 
Department  of  Energy  is  best  equipped 
to  conduct  demonstrations  to  explore 
ways  to  ease  the  hardship  which  rising 
energy  costs  has  placed  on  older  home- 
owners in  this  country.  However,  Mr. 
President,  we  cannot  forget  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  on  September  24.  an- 
nounced publicly  that  he  Intends  to 
abolish  the  Department  of  Energy.  If 
this  administration  dismantles  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  within  the  next  3 
years,  no  Department  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  fund  a  project  to  examine 
new  ways  to  help  senior  citizens  cope 
with  the  ever-spiralling  prices  of  home- 
heating  oil  and  electricity. 

I  submit  that  we  cannot  allow  this  to 
happen.  From  1973  to  1980,  the  average 
price  of  home-heating  oil  jumped  from 
25  cents  per  gallon  to  $1.05  per  gallon. 
In  other  words,  home-heating  oil  costs 
more  than  four  times  today  what  it  did 
7  years  ago. 

Likewise  over  the  past  7  years,  the 
average  cost  of  residential  electricity  has 
doubled,  shooting  up  from  2.61  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour  In  1973  to  5.2  cents  In  1980. 
We  all  know  that  the  majority  of  our 
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constituei  its  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
paying  tlieir  ever-increasing  utility  and 
heating  ttlUs.  And  we  also  know  that 
those  handest  hit  by  such  skyrocketing 
bills  are  t  lose  on  fixed  incomes. 

Mr.  President,  the  largest  group  of 
American^  with  fixed  or  partially  fixed 
incomes  Sre  senior  citizens.  The  limited 
incomes  qf  the  vast  majority  of  retired 
Americans  can  barely  keep  up  with  ever- 
rising  hoihe  energy  costs.  Yet,  as  econ- 
omists wauld  say,  "their  use  of  home 
energy  is  price  Insensitive."  Translated, 
that  meaas  that,  regardless  of  the  price 
of  utilitiK  and  more  especially  heat, 
older  Americans  have  to  use  the  same 
amount.  Thus,  many  senior  citizens  are 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  spending  more 
and  mora  of  their  limited  incomes  on 
heating  and  lighting  bills  and  less  on 
other  essential  items  such  as  food.  Home 
energy  costs  now  constitute  a  major, 
ever-incraasing  percentage  of  older 
American!'  total  income  outlays. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  prevent  a  situ- 
ation wherein  no  department  would  have 
the  authority  to  fund  demonstrations 
to  search  for  ways  to  soften,  if  not  eradi- 
cate the  iurden  of  rising  home  energy 
costs  on  tl)e  elderly.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
the  Senate  will  act  affirmatively  on  this 
timendmeit. 

Mr.  DEU^TTON.  Mr.  President,  I  accept 
the  Senator's  amendment.  I  imderstand 
that  the  distinguished  minority  mana- 
ger does,  also. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this]  is  a  very  important  and  con- 
structive ■jnendment.  In  terms  of  the 
litany  of  matters  that  affect  senior  citi- 
zens, you  would  have  to  put  on  that  list, 
certainly,  jincome  stability,  health  care 
costs,  fooci  and  nutrition,  but,  of  recent 
years,  en^gy  matters  are  everv  bit  as 
signiflcanti  to  the  quality  of  life  for  a 
senior  citdien  as  some  of  the  other  mat- 
ters that  I  have  mentioned.  With  gal- 
loping energy  prices  that  the  whole 
world  ha^  experienced  since  1973-74, 
no  bill  trfeating  of  the  problems  and 
needs  of  aenior  citizens  would  be  com- 
plete without  attention  to  their  energy 
needs.  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DOlpD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  appreciate  his  com- 
I  appreciate  the  support  of 
an  of  the  subcommittee  as 
Ic  them  both. 
The  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  igreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  562)  was 
agreed  to. 

ItTP    AMEIYDMENT    Se3 

(PurpoM:  To  authorize  weatherlzatlon 
activities  under  title  V) 

Mr.  DOl|>D.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  tl  le  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Senator 


ments  an^ 
the  chai 
well.  I  tha: 


from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
u^prlnted   amendment    numbered 


The  I 
proposes 
663. 

On  pape  i7,  between  lines  17  and  18,  Insert 
the  following: 

(d)   SectlJ 
Ing 
forta:' 


l(»n  607(3)   is  amended  by  Insert- 
"weathprlzatlon  activities;"   after   "ef- 


On  page  37  line  18,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(e) ". 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  include  "weatherlza- 
tlon" in  the  definition  of  appropriate 
"community  service"  activities  under 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

As  we  well  know,  senior  citizens  are 
more  vulnerable  to  both  inflationary  ex- 
tremes in  our  economy  and  temperature 
extremes  in  our  climate.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  older  Americans  live  in  poorly 
insulated  homes,  causing  them  both  to 
feel  colder  in  the  winter  and  hotter  in 
the  summer  and  to  pay  more  for  heating 
and  air  conditioning  than  they  would  if 
their  homes  were  weatherlzed.  Every 
summer  there  are  stories  of  senior  citi- 
zens djring  of  heat  prostration  and  every 
winter  there  are  stories  of  seniors  freez- 
ing to  death,  stories  which  remind  us  of 
just  how  serious  this  problem  is.  As  our 
energy  sources  become  scarcer  and  heat- 
ing and  cooling  costs  continue  to  sky- 
rocket, poorly  insulated  homes  endanger 
the  health  and  welfare  of  all  the  senior 
citizens  forced  to  reside  in  them.  This 
problem  will  only  get  worse  luiless  we 
act  upon  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  as  it  stands  now,  we 
have  some  54,000  older  Americans  paid 
by  title  V  moneys  of  this  act  to  perform 
part-time  "community  service"  activi- 
ties. Such  activities  now  include  social, 
health,  welfare,  and  educational  services. 
Some  senior  citizens  so  employed  coim- 
sel  others  on  tax  matters.  Others  help 
restore  our  natural  resources  and  clean 
up  our  neighborhoods.  Why  not  allow 
some  of  these  title  V  employees  to 
weatherize  the  homes  of  their  fellow 
senior  citizens? 

My  amendment  help  would  help  solve 
a  serious  problem,  without  calling  for 
any  more  funds  to  be  expended.  We  al- 
ready have  some  54,000  senior  citizens 
doing  part-time  community  work  under 
the  title  V  program,  and  I  think  the 
weather ization  program  should  be  In- 
cluded under  that  title. 

I  ask  for  the  approval  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  accept 
the  amendment,  and  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  it.  I  think  it  is  a  thoughtful 
inclusion  and  will  have  a  very  practical 
benefit. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Once  again,  Mr. 
President.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  this  amendment,  which 
treats  with  energy  related  matters.  The 
remarks  I  made  in  connection  with  the 
earlier  Dodd  amendment  apply  with 
equal  force  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  appreciate  his  support 
and  the  support  of  the  committee  chair- 
man. I  thank  them  both  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  563)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  pending  bill.  I  do 
so  because  the  worth  of  any  society  can 
be  well  measured  by  the  degree  to  which 
it  cares  for  its  elderly.  The  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  has  proven  to  be  our  Nation's 
greatest  investment  toward  elevating  our 
form  of  society  above  all  others. 


I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  the  House  Committee 
on  Aging  was  first  organized,  and  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  serve  on  that  com- 
mittee. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  I  used  to  see  older 
friends  of  mine  confined  at  home,  rock- 
ing in  chairs  on  the  "lanai,"  as  we  refer 
to  the  veranda  in  Hawaii.  Since  the  Old- 
er Americans  Act  wsis  enacted,  I  have 
seen  our  elderly  citizens  learn  the  arts 
and  crafts,  learn  to  dance  and  sing  and 
play  musical  instruments  at  centers  for 
the  elderly.  I  have  seen  a  tremendous 
change  for  the  good  come  over  them. 

As  I  see  my  older  friends  now,  they 
seem  to  have  grown  younger  since  visit- 
ing these  senior  centers  regularly.  Many 
of  them,  widows  and  widowers,  have  met 
their  second  partners.  Romance  has 
bloomed  in  many  cases,  and  elderly  citi- 
zens have  remarried  and  started  a  new 
life,  and  live  a  longer  and  happier  life 
under  the  programs  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  than  they  had  known  while 
they  were  single  and  away  from  the  sen- 
ior centers. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  the 
pending  legislation  which  would  extend 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
just  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  or  discussion. 
It  had  been  my  earlier  intention  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  restore  the  1 -per- 
cent set-aside  as  a  minimum  on  the 
nursing  home  ombudsman  program 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  some 
time.  However,  it  was  the  decision  of  the 
committee  to  remove  the  1 -percent  set- 
aside.  Instead,  the  committee  included 
in  the  report  language,  words  to  the  ef- 
fect that  States  should  spend  sufficient 
funds  to  support  this  ombudsman  pro- 
gram. The  report  does  not,  however,  set 
any  specific  percentage  of  funds  that 
States  should  allocate  to  this  program. 

I  would  have  preferred  the  1-percent 
set-aside,  but  I  am  willing  to  experiment 
and  try  something  different.  So  I  will 
not  offer  that  amendment 

However,  I  hope — and  this  is  really  the 
question  I  have  for  the  distingu'shed 
Senator — that  after  2  years  of  this  3- 
year  authorization  we  might  jointly  re- 
quest or  the  committee  might  request 
that  GAO  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
whether  States  are  spending  an  adequate 
amount  of  funds  -o  support  the  ombuds- 
man program.  I  make  this  request  so 
that  when  this  legislation  comes  up  for 
renewal  in  3  years,  we  will  have  a  good 
understanding  of  how  well  the  program 
is  working. 

Without  trying  to  wed  my  distin- 
guished colleague  to  a  specific  response, 
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we  will  have  other  options  if  in  fact 
States  are  failing  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibility in  supporting  the  ombudsman 
program.  My  concern  Is  that,  as  the 
budget  crunch  begins  to  affect  States  and 
communities,  they  will  look  for  ways  to 
cut  back  on  their  own  spending.  I  do  not 
discourage  that,  but  my  hope  is  that 
States  will  remain  sensitive  to  the  om- 
budsman program.  Because  of  my  con- 
cern for  this  particiilar  program,  I  think 
that  a  study  of  It  a  few  years  down  the 
road,  to  show  us  how  well  it  is  working, 
would  make  sense.  Then  we  can  consider 
options  when  the  legislation  comes  up  in 
3  years,  if  options  are  necessary.  The 
program  may  be  working  well  then. 

That  is  my  question  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DEa^TON.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  f  nnn  Con- 
necticut. 

As  he  understands,  we  are  providing 
flexibility  without  intending  to  diminish 
the  effectiveness  of  the  ombudsman  pro- 
gram. 

We  may  have  States  spending  more 
than  1  percent  on  that  program  now.  1 
can  agree  that.  2  years  down  the  pike, 
we  might  ask  GAO  to  make  a  very  spe- 
cific study  to  see  that  the  requirement 
that  the  programs  be  effective  is  adhered 
to  and,  if  not,  that  perhaps  a  set-aside 
be  considered. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  his  response. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

trP  AMENDMENT  NO.  564 

(Prirpoae:  To  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the 
home-delivered  meals  program) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Riegle, 
arui  Mr.  Metzenbaum  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clei*  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) for  himself  and  others  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  664. 

Mr.  KEI^NEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  between  lines  7  and  8  insert 
the  following: 

(6)  Section  307(a)  (13)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subclause 
(H),  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (I),  and  by  Inserting  after  subclaiise 
(I)   the  following: 

"(J)  each  state  agency  (1)  shall,  at  a  min- 
imum, expend  for  subpart  2  of  part  C,  re- 
lating to  home-delivered  nutrition  services, 
the  same  amount  which  such  s'f'e  spen*  for 
subpart  2  In  fiscal  year  1981,  and  (11)  shall, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  establish  a  goal 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  expenditure  for 
such  subpart  2  that  Is  at  least  15  percent  of 
the  amount  available  for  part  C  for  that 
fiscal  year; ". 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  to  bring 
the  Senate  up  to  date  in  terms  of  the 
history  of  this  particular  public  policy 
question.  I  would  like  to  offer  a  brief 
explanation. 

Prior  to  1978,  the  nutrition  program 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  had  been 
primarily  used  to  provide  meals  for  el- 
derly citizens  at  congregate  sites.  There 
was  very  little  effort  at  that  time  to  pro- 
vide meals  to  those  individuals  who  were 
shut  ins  desipte  their  very  considerable 
need.  Because  they  were  ignored  for  so 
long,  their  needs  exceeded  the  needs  of 
those  elderly  citizens  that  could  be  served 
at  congregate  sites. 

During  our  hearings  on  this  act,  we 
saw  that  the  costs  for  the  delivering  of 
those  meals  to  shut-ins  were  about  three 
times  as  expensive  as  were  the  costs  for 
the  meals  at  the  congregate  sites.  The 
combination  of  scarce  resources  amd  very 
considerable  need  caused  the  local  com- 
munity in  most  instances  to  provide  for 
congregate-slte  feeding  and  not  for  the 
delivery  of  meals  to  the  home  boimd  el- 
derly. 

These  decisions  ignored  the  fact  that 
in  the  long  nm,  being  able  to  provide 
those  meals  to  shut-ins  often  kept  those 
elderly  individuals  out  of  institutions.  It 
ignored  the  fact  that  in  most  instances 
the  elderly  much  preferred  living  at  home 
rather  than  in  an  institution.  Neverthe- 
less, due  to  the  scarce  resources,  locsil  de- 
cisions tended  to  deliver  meals  in  the 
particular  settings  where  they  could  get 
more  Individuals  actually  fed  than  to 
home  bound  elderly. 

So  in  1978.  with  the  strong  support  of 
most  senior  citizen  groups,  we  made  a 
decision  in  this  body  to  provide  a  separate 
authorization  for  the  delivery  of  meals  to 
seniors  in  their  homes  and  in  their  apart- 
ments. We  authorized  $120  million  last 
year  and  appropriated  $55  million. 
Thanks  to  that  action,  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  nutrition  funds  go  to 
the  Meals  on  Wheels  program. 

Under  the  legislation  which  is  before 
us  today,  the  separate  authorization  for 
the  Meals  on  Wheels  program  is  elimi- 
nated. We  have  tried  to  work  with  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  in  par- 
ticular with  the  distinguished  fioor  man- 
agers, to  see  if  we  could  not  develop  some 
means  to  continue  to  protect  this  very 
valuable  and  worthwhile  program. 

We  now  have  an  amendment  before  us 
which  does  that.  It  has  essentially  three 
parts:  First,  it  establishes  a  goal  of  15 
percent  for  each  State  for  the  delivery  of 
meals  to  the  homebound  elderly. 

Second,  it  requires  the  States  to  main- 
tain the  current  effort  for  the  Meals  on 
Wheels  program  into  the  future. 

The  current  effort  may  be  less  than  15 
percent  and  it  may  be  more  than  15  per- 
cent, but  whatever  effort  has  been  devel- 
oped in  the  past  must  be  maintained  in 
the  future. 

Finally,  we  permit  a  waiver  of  this  re- 
quirement where  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging  finds  that  a  maintenance  of  the 
current  effort  will  be  an  unreasonable 
burden  on  the  State.  This  will  provide  the 
States  and  the  program  with  any  flexibil- 
ity that  is  needed. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
is  a  fair  way  to  approach  this  particular 
issue.  It  will  maintain  needed  protection 
for  this  program.  It  will  permit  the  states 


to  exceed  it  if  they  make  a  judgment  to 
do  so.  It  will  permit  them  to  sink  below  it, 
if  necessary.  Ultimately,  it  will  indicate 
a  commitment  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  a  program  for  providing 
needed  meals  to  seniors  who  are  unable, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  to  come  to 
the  congregate  site. 

We  have  talked  this  over  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. Senator  Eagleton,  and  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Sen- 
ator Denton,  and  others  who  have  been 
interested  in  this  issue  in  the  past.  We 
have  fortunately  reached  an  agreement 
that  I  believe  is  acceptable  to  all.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
•  Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona ( Mr.  DeConcini  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  be 
added  as  cosponsors.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  number  of  factors  involved  to  this  and 
I  think  it  is  entirely  possible  that  we  will 
be  able  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, having  looked  this  over  care- 
fully, if  he  would  be  willing  in,  I  think  it 
is,  subparagraph  (j),  instead  of  saying 
expend  "the  same  amount  which  such 
State  spent  for  subpart  2  in  fiscal  year 
1981,"  change  the  word  "amount"  to  the 
word  "percentage." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Obviously,  it  would 
be  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  we  could  continue  the  nu- 
trition program,  at  least  at  the  current 
level.  If  we  were  able  to  see  the  kind  of 
commitment  to  this  program  which  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  the  actual  percent- 
ages would  probably  decrease  as  the 
overall  funding  increased. 

However,  if  this  program  should  be  cut 
back  then  the  kind  of  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  offered 
would  make  eminently  good  sense. 

Obviously,  without  the  Senator's 
amendment,  a  verv  significant  reduction 
in  the  funding  of  this  program,  which  I 
hope  would  occur,  would  distort  the  per- 
centages between  those  that  were  being 
delivered  in  congregate  sites  and  those 
that  were  being  delivered  at  home.  So  I 
would  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  would  so  modify  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  I  do  so  modify  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  assimied  the  chair. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Senator's  information,  we  now  have  the 
percentage  breakdown  State  by  State  for 
home-delivered  meals  from  all  sources  of 
funds.  Thev  extend  from  10  percent  in 
Nebraska  and  Alaska  up  to  45  percent  in 
Maine,  42  percent  in  Vermont,  33  percent 
in  Utah,  and  so  forth,  without  any  par- 
ticularly evident  reason  for  «ie  relatively 
high  levels  in  some  States  and  low  levels 
in  others. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  efficacy  or 
fiexibilitv  and  judgment  at  the  State 
level,  even  the  local  level,  is  one  of  the 
advantages  which  accrued  to  the  previ- 
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ously  agr»id  upon  committee  version. 
But,  in  ord^r  to  give  full  consideration  to 
this  amendfnent,  I  will  need  some  time  to 
consult  further  and  I  suggest  the  absence 


of  a  quoru: 
Mr.  he: 

that  requi 
Mr.  DJ 
Mr.  he: 


JZ.  Will  the  Senator  withhold 
for  a  minute? 
)N.  Yes. 
tz.  Mr.  President,  the  copy  of 
the  amendment  that  I  have  been  fur- 
nished from  the  desk  ends  at  the  begin- 
ning of  pag ;  1  with  the  words  "available 
for  part  C  lor  that  fiscal  year."  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  to  omit  the  second 
page  of  his  I  amendment,  which  contains 
the  waiver  provision  that  we  discussed 
earlier.  I  hsjve  the  feeling  that  there  has 
been  a  clerical  oversight  on  his  amend- 
ment. Is  thiit  correct? 

Mr.  KEIWEDY.  The  Senator  has 
stated  the  correct  parliamentary  situa- 
tion. It  is  VI  ^ry  easily  remedied. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  my  amend- 
ment stand  corrected. 

The  PRE8IDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  frotn  Massachusetts  clarify  his 
modification? 

Mr.  HEDlZ.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Would  it  not  be  in 
order  for  tie  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts simplyTto  send  a  modification  of  the 
amendment  to  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  frcpn  Massachusetts  desire  to 
send  a  modification  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  will  send 
a  modification  incorporating  the  changes 
that  we  ha»e  worked  out  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  I  will  suggest  the 
absence  of  la  quorum  and  make  those 
modifications  and  send  a  new  amend- 
ment to  tha^desk.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  thcjroll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.      J 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Xn»  AMENDMENT  NO.   564,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  KENIfEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  modificatibn  of  my  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  as^  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  entitled  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. The  a  mendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment.  (UP  No.  564)  as 
modified,  is  iis  follows: 

On  page  26,  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following 

(5)    Sectlo^ 
striking  out 
(R),  by  Inseiltlng 
clause  (I) .  aiid 
(I)  the  following: 

••(J)  the  _ 
mum,  expend 
to    home-del|vered 


Stite 


same 

State  spent 
and    (11)    she^I 
establish  a 
expenditure  _ 
15  percent  of 
C  for  that  fljcal 


percenti  ige 

for 

lell 

glial 

for 


On   page 
'(e)". 


307(a)  (13)     is    amended    by 
and"  at  the  end  of  subcUuae 
"and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
by  Inserting  after  subclause 


agency  (1)  shall,  at  a  mlnl- 

for  subpart  2  of  part  C.  relating 

nutrition    services,    the 

of  funds  for  part  C  as  such 

subpart  2  In  flscil  year  1981. 

to   the   extent    practicable. 

for  each  fiscal  year  for  the 

such  subpart  2  that  Is  at  least 

the  amount  available  for  part 

■  year;". 

line   9,   Insert   "(1)"   after 


2  8, 


On  page  28,  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  following : 

(2)  Section  307(b)  (as  amended  by  para- 
graph ( 1 ) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following; 

"(3)  the  Commissioner  In  approving  any 
State  plan  under  this  section  shall  waive 
the  requirement  of  clause  (13)  (J)  (1)  If  the 
Commissioner  finds  that  the  requirement  of 
clause  (13)(J)(1)  would  place  an  unreason- 
able burden  on  the  ability  of  the  State  to 
support  efficiently  and  effectively  the  nutri- 
tion program  assisted  under  this  title  within 
the  State.". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  effect  of  this  ac- 
tion is  to  incorporate  the  modification 
that  has  been  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  That  is.  it  changed 
the  fixed  amount,  the  money  that  a  State 
must  maintain  for  this  program,  to  a 
percentage  of  the  money.  So  the  State 
would  be  guided  in  the  distribution  of  its 
funds  by  the  percentage  of  funds  being 
expended  at  the  present  time  for  the 
Meals  on  Wheels  program. 

That  change  has  been  Incorporated 
in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  temporarily 
lay  aside  the  amendment,  as  modified,  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  take 
a  few  minutes  on  one  which  will  be  non- 
controversial,  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota.  That  would  give 
us  a  few  additional  minutes  to  get  to- 
gether, and  perhaps  we  could  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

XTP  AMENDMENT  NO.   56S 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  rural  elderly 
transportation  demonstration  projects) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler  )  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  565. 

On  page  33,  following  line  25,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause:  and  "(7)  Improve  trans- 
portation systems  for  the  rural  elderly. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  served  on  the  authorizing  committee 
for  the  Older  Americans  Act.  I  was  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  and 
have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in 
how  it  applies  in  rural  and  smalltown 
areas.  I  have  always  foimd  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  language  in  the  Older 
Americans  Act  specifically  designating 
rural  and  smalltown  areas  because  so 
frequently  this  legislation  apolias  to  big 
cities  and  to  our  greater  metropolitan 
areas. 

We  need  our  senior  citizen  centers  In 
small  towns,  such  as  my  hometown  of 
Humboldt,  S.  Dak.  We  need  transporta- 
tion in  rural  areas.  In  my  State  of  South 
Dakota,  15  percent  of  the  people  are  el- 
derly. Not  everyone  moves  to  Florida  or 
California  when  thev  are  eldcrlv. 

Indeed,  increasingly,  older  people  want 
to  stay  in  their  own  homes,  their  own 
communities.  Some  form  of  transporta- 
tion actuallv  pays,  it  does  not  cost,  for 
If  the  elderly  can  stay  In  their  own  homes 


for  a  longer  period  of  time,  they  do  not 
have  a  need  to  go  into  nursing  homes  or 
get  institutional  care.  Increasingly,  we 
are  finding  that  our  self-reliant  people 
in  the  Midwest  or  throughout  our  coun- 
try feel,  if  there  is  some  form  of  supple- 
mental transportation,  some  form  of  vis- 
iting nurse,  or  some  form  of  congregate 
housing  where  they  can  take  care  of 
themselves,  it  is  very  important. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  seeks  to  remedy  the  severe  prob- 
lem of  transportation  for  our  rural  el- 
derly. The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
to  add  improved  transportation  systems 
for  the  rural  elderly  in  the  demonstra- 
tion projects  funded  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Aging. 

Mr.  President,  demographic  data  indi- 
cate a  growing  concentration  of  aged  per- 
sons in  small  towns  of  our  country.  Re- 
tired farmers  and  elderly  people  from 
urban  centers  are  migrating  to  the  small 
towns  and  cities  of  our  Nation.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  people  find  themselves  with- 
out adequate  transportation  services  and 
thus  unable  to  take  advantage  of  many 
elderly  services,  not  to  mention  their 
ability  to  get  to  the  doctor,  the  pharma- 
cist, or  the  grocery  store. 

In  the  rural  areas,  forced  isolation  of- 
ten deprives  the  elderly  of  the  ability  to 
maintain  their  friendships  and  to  keep 
involved  in  their  community.  Having 
visited  many  of  the  senior  citizen  centers 
and  congregate  meal  sites  in  South  Da- 
kota, I  am  pleased  to  report  that  these 
programs  are  not  only  providing  well- 
balanced  meals  for  the  elderly,  but  also 
the  opportunity  for  senior  citizens  to 
spend  their  mealtime  with  other  people. 

My  visits  with  South  Dakota  elderly 
and  numerous  letters  from  constituents 
indicate  that  the  recent  skyrocketing  cost 
of  fuel  and  lack  of  public  transportation 
have  caused  many  senior  citizens  living 
in  rural  areas  to  become  stranded,  miles 
from  needed  food  and  medical  assistance. 
However,  I  have  found  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  substantive  data  on  this  problem 
which  precludes  Congress  from  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  of  our  rural  elderly. 

Therefore,  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
amendment  will  insure  priority  for 
grants  and  projects  designed  to  study 
and  address  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation,  which  I  believe  is  one  of  the 
most  important  legislative  measures  for 
the  most  vulnerable  segment  of  our 
society.  On  February  5,  1981.  I  intro- 
duced a  measure  to  extend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  for  5  years  with  the  Intent 
that  the  authorizing  committee  closely 
review  all  the  programs  in  this  act.  I 
commend  the  committee  chairman,  the 
ranking  members,  and  the  staff  for  their 
careful  study  and  the  resulting  legisla- 
tion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Aging 
Committee,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  we  must  do  everything  we  can 
to  make  the  lives  of  the  elderly,  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  our  Nation,  as 
comfortable  and  secure  as  possible.  This 
reauthorization  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  allows  us  to  renew  our  commitment 
to  the  elderly. 

I  a<!k  that  the  Senate  give  favorable 
consideration  to  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
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any  further  comments  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  under- 
stand the  minority  member  accepts  it 
also.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  56o)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AKENDIIENT   NO.    564 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  KtN- 
NEDY),  unprinted  amendment  No.  564  as 
modified. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  after  dis- 
cussion with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  believe  that  I  am  in  a  position 
to  support  his  amendment.  May  I  ask  for 
a  reading  by  the  clerk  of  the  amendment 
as  modified.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  between  lines  7  and  8  Insert 
the  following: 

(6)  Section  307(h)  (13)  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subclause 
(H),  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (I),  and  by  Inserting  after  subclause 
(I)  the  following: 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DEa^TON.  Mr.  President,  the  mod- 
ifications I  had  In  mind  are  about  to  be 
submitted.  I  yield  the  floor  and  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  modified  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  further  modified. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  further  modified. 
Is  as  follows: 

On  page  26.  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following: 

(5)  Section  307(a)  (13)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subclause 
(H),  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (I),  and  by  Inserting  after  subclause 
(I)  the  following: 


"(J)  The  State  agency  (1)  shall,  at  a  mini- 
mum, expend  for  subpart  2  of  part  C,  relat- 
ing to  home-delivered  nutrition  services,  the 
same  percentage  of  funds  for  part  C  as  such 
State  spent  for  subpart  2  In  fiscal  year  1981, 
and  (11)  shaU.  to  the  extent  practicable,  es- 
tablish a  goal  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
expenditure  for  such  subpart  2  that  Is  at 
least  16  percent  of  the  amount  available  for 
part  C  for  that  fiscal  year: ". 

On  page  28,  line  9.  Insert  "(1) "  after  "(e) ". 

On  page  28.  between  lines  10  and  11.  Insert 
the  f oUowlng : 

(2)  Section  307(b)  (as  amended  by  para- 
graph (1) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f oUowlng : 

"(3)  The  Commissioner,  In  approving  any 
State  plan  under  this  section  shall  waive  the 
requirement  of  clause  (13)  (J)  (1)  if  the 
Commissioner  finds  that  the  requirement  of 
clause  (13)  (J)  (1)  would  place  a  significant 
burden  on  the  abUlty  of  the  State  to  sup- 
port efficiently  and  effectively  the  nutrition 
program  assisted  under  this  title  within  the 
State.". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  ISi.  President,  the 
modification  includes  the  word  "percent- 
age" instead  of  a  fixed  dollar  figure,  as 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  re- 
quested. Then,  in  the  relevant  provision 
that  relates  to  the  waiver,  the  change 
substitutes  the  word  "significant"  for 
"unreasonable."  Those  are  the  two 
changes  in  the  amendment,  and  they  are 
indicated  in  the  amendment  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk. 

At  an  appropriate  time,  because  this 
matter  will  continue  to  be  an  issue  of 
interest  to  Members  of  Congress,  I  am 
going  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I 
will  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  final 
passage,  as  well. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
further  debate. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared,  personally,  to  accept  the  modi- 
fled  amendment.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  has  requested  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Until  the  majority  leader  is  con- 
sulted, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  withhold  that? 

Mr.  DENTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  concerning 
funds  to  be  allocated  for  home-delivered 
meals  under  title  ni  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  The  Denton  bill  has  combined 
the  authorization  for  both  congregate 
and  home-delivered  meals,  whereas,  un- 
der current  law,  there  are  separate  au- 
thorizations for  these  types  of  meal  pro- 
grams. 

This  simendment  would  set  a  goal  for 
each  State  agency  to  expand  at  least  15 
percent  of  the  total  funds  available  on 
home-delivered  meals.  It  also  will  allow 
maintenance  of  continued  services  if  a 
State  is  already  expending  more  than  15 
percent  of  its  nutrition  funds  on  home- 
delivered  meals.  This  flexibUity  is  desir- 
able, and  yet  this  amendment  will  guar- 
antee that  States  will  provide  a  minimum 
level  of  home-delivered  meal  services. 

In  addition,  the  Commissioner  on  Ag- 
ing may  waive  this  maintenance  of  effort 
requirement  in  approving  the  State  plan 
if  this  requirement  would  impose  an  im- 


reasonable  burden  on  a  State's  ability  to 
support  such  nutrition  programs  effl- 
cienUy  and  eflecUveiy. 

The  tenator  from  Kansas  worked 
closely  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  when  the  Older 
Aiiicr»Citns  Act  was  last  considered  in 
1978,  and,  as  a  result,  separate  authori- 
zations for  congregate  ana  home-deliv- 
ered meals  were  adopted.  The  amend- 
ment before  us  now  would  satisfy  the 
concerns  of  many  of  my  coueagues  that 
home-delivered  meals  would  be  compet- 
ing for  Lmited  financial  resources  for  el- 
derly nutrition  programs  at  the  State 
level  unaer  the  provisions  of  S.  1086. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  Kennedy  amend- 
ment, and  I  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues accept  this  amendment  as  modi- 
fied. 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  perti- 
nent to  this  amendment  is  the  great  serv- 
ice provided  the  elderly  by  Meals  on 
Wheels.  Inc..  that,  nationwide  network  of 
nonprofit,  volunteer  units  who  for  the 
last  30  years  have  provided  the  shut-in 
elderly  population  of  this  country  with 
meals  at  cost.  I  think  we  in  the  Senate 
would  do  a  disservice  to  this  dedicated 
army  of  volunteers  if  we  neglected  to 
recognize  the  great  service  they  have  per- 
formed over  the  years  and  continue  to 
perform  today. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  will  in  no  way  hinder  the 
115,000  Meals  on  Wheels  volimteers  who 
drive  40,000  miles  daily  delivering  100,000 
meals.  If  these  volunteers  were  paid  just 
a  minimum  wage  the  cost  would  be  $6 
million  annually. 

I  support  this  amendment  hoping  that 
it  will  augment  the  existing  Meals  on 
Wheels,  Inc.,  volunteer  program,  not 
compete  with  it.« 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clei*  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen ^  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten).  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure)  ,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Chafee),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Sena- 
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iCENNEDT's   amendment    (UP 
further  modified,  was  agreed 


So  Mr. 
No.  564),as|l 
to. 

Mr.  DENlrON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsitier  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEN]  JEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  1  able. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KE^^^DY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  it  be  :n  order  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  or  final  passage. 

The  PRE;  SIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  h  ive  already  been  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGI  ETON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  aftem<ton  the  Senate  adopted  the 
Chiles  amer  dment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ithe  following  Senators  be 
added  as  cosponsors  to  the  Chiles 
amendment : 


Senators  Kassebaum,  Percy,  Duren- 
berger, Melcher,  Kennedy,  Pryor, 
Glenn,  Bradley,  Bentsen,  Sarbanes,  and 
Randolph.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

rP  AMENDMENT  NO.  566 

(Purpose:  Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  97th  Congress  will  not  adopt 
any  budget  plan  which  would  Immediately 
subject  social  security  benefits  to  federal 
Income  taxation 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  566. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  RESOLUTION 

Sec.  .  The  Congress  will  not  support  any 
Social  Security  benefit  reductions  which  are 
designed  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit  rather 
than  Insure  the  solvency  of  the  Solal  Secu- 
rity System;  and 

A  budget  plan  which  would  subject  Social 
Security  benefits  to  federal  Income  taxation 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  cut  In  Social  Secu- 
rity benefit  payments;  and 

A  budget  plan  which  would  federally  tax 
Social  Security  benefits  would  constitute  a 
preclpltlous  and  unfair  Social  Security  bene- 
fit cut  for  elderly  Americans,  already  retired 
and  approaching  retirement  age,  who  have 
planned  for  their  retirement  with  the  full 
expectation  of  a  specific  level  of  tax-free 
Social  Security  Income;  and 

Elderly  Americans  are  especially  burdened 
by  Inflation  as  the  cost  of  basic  necessities 
Including  food,  fuel,  and  medicare  care,  have 
been  rising  faster  than  the  rate  of  Inflation; 
and 

Social  Security  Is  the  only  inflation  proof 
pension  most  Americans  have  to  Insure  ade- 
quate retirement  Income;  and 

The  prospect  of  federal  taxation  of  Social 
Security  benefits  has  alarmed  many  older 
Americans  and  may  have  undermined  their 
confidence    in    the   Integrity    of   the    Social 

Security  System: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  That  Social 
Security  benefits  are  and  should  remain  free 
from  Federal  taxation,  and  that  the  97th 
Congress  will  not  enact  legislation  to  subject 
Social  Security  benefits  to  taxation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  a  simple  amendment.  It  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  so- 
cial security  benefits  will  not  be  taxed. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  over  this 
last  year,  it  is  that  the  current  budget 
crisis,  which  has  been  created  largely 
by  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut,  and  by  a  fail- 
ure to  employ  realistic  economic  and 
budgetary  assumptions  at  the  beginning 
of  the  budget  process  this  year,  leaves  no 
program  safe,  no  tax  unthinkable,  and 
no  promise  to  the  American  people 
secure. 

Documents  which  have  been  prepared 
by  the  majority  on  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  point  up  the  peril  created  by 


this  Kemp-Roth  induced  budget  crisis. 
A  table  included  as  part  of  the  markup 
documents  for  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Potential  Tax  Policy 
Changes"  lists  some  of  the  options  that 
the  committee  might  undertake  so  as  to 
close  the  Kemp-Roth  budget  gap.  The 
list  is  replete  with  items  which  the 
American  people  will  find  hard  to  believe 
are  being  seriously  considered  as  options 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  table  which  is  contained 
in  the  revenue  section  of  the  Budget 
Committee  documents,  page  5,  be  printed 
in  full  at  the  close  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  One  of  the 
"revenue  enhancements  '  is  a  proposal  to 
tax  half  the  social  security  income  above 
$20,000  for  singles  and  $25,000  for  cou- 
ples. This  initiative  would  yield  about 
$2.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difHcult  to  believe 
that  the  majority  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee is  actively  considering  a  tax  on  social 
security  benefits.  It  is  also  hard  to  believe 
that  they  would  be  considering  increasing 
the  social  security  tax  paid  by  self- 
employed  people,  or  that  they  would  be 
considering  taxing  all  unemployment 
compensation,  or  that  they  would  be  con- 
sidering eliminating  the  student  exemp- 
tion and  the  casualty  deductions. 

But  the  fact  that  these  tax  increases 
are  even  included  in  a  list  of  options  to  be 
considered  by  the  committee,  points  to 
the  problems  that  lie  ahead  and  the  areas 
which  may  be  subject  to  cut. 

The  majority  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, basically  using  the  administration's 
economic  assumptions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  its  interest  rate  assumption,  pro- 
jects a  budget  deficit  of  $99. 8  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  assuming  that  the  as  yet 
unidentified  spending  cuts  are  not  made 
in  fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  the  unspecified  COLA,  cuts  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  fiscal  year  1983,  and  fiscal  year 
1984  are  not  made. 

Earlier  this  year,  we  saw  an  effort  by 
the  administration  to  severely  slash  social 
security  benefits.  The  initiative  the  ad- 
ministration put  forth  in  May  came  in 
spite  of  the  repeated  promises  made  dur- 
ing the  1980  Presidential  campaign  and 
subsequently  in  the  development  of  the 
"safety  net  concept"  by  the  administra- 
tion. I  believe  we  have  no  more  reason  to 
have  faith  that  social  security  benefits 
will  not  be  taxed  than  to  believe  that 
future  efforts  will  not  be  made  to  cut 
social  security  benefits. 

As  an  example  of  the  dimension  of 
the  problem  created  bv  the  Kemp-Roth 
tax  cut,  the  Senate  Budget  Committee's 
markup  document  contains  a  table  en- 
titled "Comparison  of  Budget  Outlook 
Under  Alternative  Economic  Assump- 
tions." That  table  lists  several  different 
alternative  projections.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  OfBce  projects  that,  in 
the  absence  of  further  tax  increases  or 
budget  cuts,  the  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1984 
will  be  $121  billion.  That  same  table  lists 
a  "consensus"  figure  of  private  forecasts 
of  a  $138  billon  deficit  in  1984  without 
further  spending  cuts  or  tax  increases. 

It  is  the  dimension  of  this  budget 
crisis  which  gives  me  grave  concerns.  It 
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Is  the  dimension  of  the  crisis  which  sug- 
gests that  nothing  is  sacred,  despite  pre- 
vious assurances  about  "safety  nets."  I 
am  concerned  that  the  fate  of  our  most 
basic  Government  programs  has  been 
tied  to  budgetary  decisions  which  are 
driven  by  the  Kemp-Roth  budget  crisis. 
Any  budgetary  decision  to  tax  social  se- 
curity benefits  would  constitute  a  pre- 


cipitous and  unfair  benefit  cut  for 
elderly  Americans  who  have  planned  for 
their  retirement  upon  the  promise  of  a 
specific  level  of  social  security  income. 

The  Congress  will  not  support  changes 
in  social  security  designed  to  reduce  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  rather  than  in- 
sure financial  solvency  of  the  social  se- 
curity trust  fimds.  The  purpose  of  this 

EXHIBIT  I 
POTENTIAL  TAX  POLICY  CHANGES  • 


amendment  is  simply  to  reassure  elderly 
Americans  that  the  Congress  will  not 
support  "revenue  enhancers"  which 
would  balance  or  pretend  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget  on  the  backs  of  aging 
Americans  or  which  would  amount  in 
another  form  to  social  security  cuts. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  vote  for  the 
pending  amendment. 
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.9 

........ 

6.2 
4.2 
4.S 

2.2 
5.4 

V^ 

2.2 
I.l 
.8 
2.8 
4.8 

.6 

6.S 
5.6 
S.0 

2.8 
6.8 

V^ 

2.0 
LI 
.9 
2.6 
5.2 

.6 

13.6 
12.4 
10.4 

5.0 
14.9 

V^ 

4.2 
2.6 
2.0 
5.6 
10.7 

L4 

Business: 

DISC  (Including  recapture)  - 

.7 
.3 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.6 

.3 

.1 
.6 

.8 

2.0 
.6 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.4 

.7 

.1 

.1 

L3 

L9 

2.8 
LO 
.3 
.3 
.2 
.S 

.9 
.1 
.1 
L4 

L9 

5.S 

Industrial  development  bonds 

1.9 

Employer  health  insurince  fimitttlon' 

.6 

Hospital  bonds 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  student  loan  bonds... 
Foreign  tax  credit 

.6 

Ti>  hall  social  security  income  above  }20,000 

for  singles  and  J25.(X)0  (or  couples 

J5,0(XI  home  mortgage  interest  limitation 

{10,000  home  mortgage  Interest  limitation 

Interest  and  dividendwithholdlnj 

Tax  all  unemployment  compensation............ 

.5 

L$ 

Capital  Gains: 

Timber!.. 

Co»\  and  iron  ore 

L9 
.3 

Deferral  of  tax  on  shipping  companies 

Island  possessions' 

50    percent   limit   on    business    meals   and 
entertainment 

.3 

Student  exemption  > 

.4 
.3 
.4 

.7 

.2 

3.3 

4.6 

State  and  local  sales  tax  deduction ' 

Total,  business  < 

3.8 

7.7 

9.5 

State  and  iKal  personal  property  tax  deduc- 

2L0 

ToUl,  individuals  and  business* 

16.4 

44.9 

5L1 

112.4 

ToUI.  Individual* _- 

12.6 

37.2 

41.6 

91.4 

<  Assuming  a  Jan.  1,  1982  effective  date. 

>  Repeal. 

>  Includes  social  security  receipts. 

Mr.  DENTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.     ' 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
question  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  subcommittee  and  was  imexpected, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  just  received  a  copy  of  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution.  Earlier 
this  year  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution 
which  indicated  we  would  not  tax  social 
security  benefits.  We  are  now  checking 
that  so  we  can  be  certain  that  that  is 
an  accurate  statement. 

Senator  Heinz  offered  such  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  Finance  Committee  and  it 
passed  imanimously.  Then  it  was  voted 
on  on  the  Senate  floor  and  passed'  by 
a  vote  of  98  to  0, 1  believe. 

This  resolution  may  be  more  far 
reaching. 

Does  the  resolution  do  more  than  indi- 
cate that  we  should  not  tax  social  se- 
curity benefits? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  will  yield,  the  Sen- 
ate did  adopt  a  resolution  in  this  respect 
earlier  this  year  by  a  vote  of  98  to  0, 
I  believe,  but  that  was  before  the  Budg- 
et Committee  listed  this  tax  as  an  option 
to  be  considered.  I  feel  that  now  that  the 
Budget  Committee  has  indicated  that  it 
is  indeed  an  option,  the  Senate  should  go 
on  record  again. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  As  I  imderstand,  the 
minority  leader  is  speaking  of  the  ma- 
jority staff  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee would  do.  I  think  the  minority 
leader  knows  that  I  do  not  favor  taxing 


•  These  totals  are  shown  despite  the  fact  that  these  estimates  are  not  additive.  Repealing  all  cf 
those  provisions  would  create  "interactions"  which  alter  the  total. 


social  security  benefits,  and  I  will  now 
state  it  again,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
Budget  Committee  will  recommend  that. 
In  any  event,  the  Budget  Committee  is 
not  the  committee  to  make  that  decision. 
That  is  a  committee  to  report  to  us 
whatever  numbers  they  care  to  and  is 
free  to  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
authorizing  committees  as  to  how  that 
should  be  done.  I  suppose  that  is  the 
reason  for  lists. 

I  would  violate  no  confidence,  Mr. 
President,  when  I  tell  you  that  not  only, 
I  suspect,  is  the  majority  staff  making 
a  list,  but  so  is  the  minority  staff.  Indeed, 
I  have  talked  to  at  least  one  minority 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  who 
brought  to  me  a  list  a  lot  longer  than 
that.  My  response  to  the  minority  as 
well  as  to  the  majority  staff  has  been 
that  the  Budget  Committee  is  not  the 
committee  that  is  going  to  decide  that. 
I  expect  that  the  committee  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  Finance  Oom- 
mittee,  and  the  ranking  member.  Sen- 
ator Long,  will  be  the  one  that  will 
make  a  determination  about  that  in  due 
course,  and  that  we,  of  course,  I  am 
sure,  will  welcome  any  recommenda- 
tions or  any  list  they  may  make. 

I  simply  rise,  Mr.  President,  to  say 
that  I  trust  I  am  violating  no  confidence 
when  I  say  that  both  the  majority  and 
minority  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee— the  staff,  not  the  members — 
have  come  to  me  and  talked  about  where 
the  options  lie.  But  that  is  a  long  way 
from  saying  that  is  what  the  Budget 
Committee  will  propose. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  make  no  such  proposals  and 
I  would  suspect  that  they  will  not. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  correct.  Every  day  there 
is  a  new  sheet  coming  out  from  the 
Budget  Committee  with  the  different  op- 


tions they  are  considering.  We  shoot 
some  of  them  down  and  new  ones  come 
up.  It  is  just  like  duck  hunting.  I  thought 
I  had  seen  all  the  budget  recommenda- 
tions, but  this  is  one  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  not  seen. 

I  do  not  see  any  problem  with  the  res- 
olution, if  it  is,  in  fact,  confined  to  not 
taxing  social  security  benefits. 

Taxing  benefits  has  been  recom- 
mended, the  Senator  from  Kansas  might 
add,  by  all  recent  Social  Security  Advi- 
sory Councils,  the  last  being  appointed 
by  President  Carter.  I  would  not  fault 
President  Carter  for  the  appointment  of 
that  committee,  but  I  would  fault  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  commit- 
tee. I  find  in  our  Finance  Committee  that 
every  year  there  is  a  derby — a  no-tax  so- 
cial security  derby.  Last  year,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Sen- 
ator Nelson,  was  the  first  one  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  sajring  we  should  not 
tax  social  security  benefits.  He  won  last 
year  by  a  margin  of  90 -some  to  zero.  This 
year  Senator  Heinz  was  the  first  one  in 
with  a  resolution  not  to  taix  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

As  far  as  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  concerned,  there  is  absolutely 
no  support  for  and  no  intention  to  tax 
social  security  benefits.  There  has  not 
been  in  the  past,  imder  the  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, and  none  now  imder  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  sentiment  anywhere 
in  the  Senate. 

If  I  can  just  study  this  resolution  for 
a  few  moments,  maybe  we  could  all  join 
as  cosponsors  and  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  that  would  be  very  nice,  if  the 
Senate  would  adopt  this  amendment  by 
a  unanimous  vote.  It  would  indicate  to 
the  Budget  Committee  that  the  Senate 
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will  not  support  such  a  proposal  if  the 
conunittei  were  to  recommend  this 
option. 

The  majority  leader  is  correct,  that  the 
Budget  Cc^mmittee  has  not  chosen  this  as 
an  option iyet,  but  it  i£  at  least  one  of  the 
options  fqr  consideration. 

Senatoijs  will  note  that  one  of  the 
Items  in  that  table  on  page  5,  which  I 
earlier  asked  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
states:      | 

Tax  halt  of  social  security  Income  of 
•20,000  for{  singles  and  $25,000  for  couples. 
For  FT  1063.  the  amount  saved  being  t2.2 
billion;  In  [ft  1984,  the  "revenue  enhance- 
ment" wolf  d  be  $2.8  billion,  making  a  total 
of  tS  blllla 


Mr. 

nays. 


^ident,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second,      i 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tl^e  roll. 

The  bill  |clerk  proceeded  to  rail  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  c411  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DCJLE.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
address  a  question  or  two  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  with  reference 
to  the  resolution,  maybe  we  can  proceed 
to  its  passage. 

I  direct  the  minority  leader's  attention 
to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  resolution, 
which  sayfe: 

The  Contress  will  not  support  any  Social 
Security  bineflt  reductions  which  are  de- 
signed to  feduce  the  federal  deficit  rather 
than  Insur^  the  solvency  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Systim.  .  .  . 

As  the  [Senator  from  West  Virginia 
knows,  we  are  looking  for  ways  to  Insure 
the  solvency  of  the  system.  This  could 
mean  that  we  might  have  to  make 
changes  wjthin  the  system.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  incjonslstent  with  the  meaning  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virignia. 

I  assural  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  |we  are  not  looking  for  ways  to 
make  redactions  in  the  social  security 
program  simply  to  balance  the  Federal 
deficit.  I  *ant  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  whether 
adoption  qf  this  resolution  would  in  any 
way  inhibit  the  Committee  on  Finance 
from  preserving  the  solvency  of  the  sys- 
tem by  making  changes  within  the  sys- 
tem? 

RObERT 


Mr. 

dent,  if 
yield,  the 
preeminenjtly 
and    the 
Kansas 
also: 


the 


hits 


"The 

cial  secur 
cial  security 


Co  agress ' 


are 

cit"  and 


design  ;d 


s<i 


That  is 
the  verb: 
ductlons 
the  PederAl 


C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presl- 

distinguished  Senator  wUl 

verbiage  of  the  resolution  is 

clear.  It  states  as  follows, 

distinguished    Senator    from 

read  it  into  the  Record, 


win  not  support  any  so- 

y  benefit  reduction" — any  so- 

benefit  reductions — "which 

to  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 

on. 

Jthe  object  of  the  subject  and 

tany  social  security  benefit  re- 

yhich  are  designed  to  reduce 

deficit"  rather  than  insure 


the  solvency  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. 

Insuring  the  solvency  of  the  system  is 
one  thing.  We  all  support  whatever  ac- 
tions may  be  requisite  for  insuring  the 
solvency  of  the  system.  We  may  disagree 
on  what  those  actions  are  or  whether 
such  actions  are  necessary;  we  may  dis- 
agree on  any  particular  action  that  may 
be  proposed,  the  announced  purpose  of 
which  is  to  insure  the  solvency  of  the 
system.  But  we  are  talking  about  reduc- 
tions that  are  designed  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit. 

The  reason  that  verbiage  is  used  is 
that  some  of  us  believe — I  do — that 
some  of  the  proposals  that  have  been 
made  by  the  administration  with  respect 
to  social  security  and  which  would  result 
in  reductions  in  social  security  benefits, 
we  believe,  were  made  for  the  purpose, 
primarily,  of  balancing  the  Federal 
budget.  We  do  not  think  that  we  should 
approach  the  balancing  of  the  budget 
in  that  way,  Mr.  President.  So,  as  a  I  say, 
I  think  that  language  is  pretty  clear  . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  without 
commenting  on  the  suggestion  that  has 
been  made,  there  are  literally  dozens  of 
options  on  how  we  can  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  social  seciirity  system, 
none  of  which  has  been  adopted,  unfor- 
tunately. On  October  15,  we  in  this  body 
patched  up  the  system  for  the  next  year 
or  so — at  least,  we  thought  we  patched 
up  the  system  Two  days  later  we  had 
new  figures  from  the  social  security 
actuaries  indicating  that  medicare  was 
costing  more  than  anticipated  and  the 
fimds  would  be  in  difficulty  sooner  than 
we  expected.  At  any  rate,  that  measure, 
wh'.ch  included  several  changes,  passed 
the  Senate  bv  a  unanimous  vote. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  as  long  as  any  changes 
made  in  the  system  are  made  for  the  one 
purpose  and  one  purpose  only  of  insur- 
ing the  solvency  of  the  system,  rather 
than  using  It  in  some  way  to  balance  the 
general  Federal  budget,  then  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  will  not  be  a  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  not  want  to  say  "any  changes," 
to  use  the  distinguished  Senator's  phrase. 
I  am  saying  that  I  would  not  support 
just  any  old  changes  that  are  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  Insuring  solvency. 

What  I  am  saying  is,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  would  agree  that  the  solvency 
of  the  social  security  trust  fund  must  be 
maintained.  What  is  required  to  assure 
that  solvency  we  may  differ  on.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  Congress  will  not  sup- 
port social  security  benefit  reductions 
which  are  designed  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  rather  than  insure  the  solv- 
ency of  the  social  security  system. 

It  is  true.  Mr.  President,  that  this  op- 
tion has  not  yet  been  agreed  to.  The 
Committee  on  the  Budget  has  not  yet 
voted  to  propose  this  option.  But,  Mr. 
President,  earlier  this  year,  the  President 
included  as  one  of  his  proposals  the  re- 
duction of  social  security  benefits  for 
Americans  who  elect  to  retire  at  age  62 
rather  than  wait  until  age  65.  The  total 
reduction  would  have  been  40  percent.  In 
o^her  words,  if  they  elect  to  retire  at  age 
62,  they  would  get  55  percent  rather  than 
80  percent  of  what  they  would  otherwise 


get  if  they  waited  imtll  65  to  retire.  The 
Senate  went  on  record  and  voted,  I  be- 
lieve unanimously,  in  the  tmaS  analysis, 
against  such  a  proposal.  So  we  have  not 
heard  any  more  about  the  President's 
proposal.  That  was  the  end  of  that. 

Another  option  has  now  surfaced  and 
it  is  in  the  table  from  page  5  of  the 
budget  document,  which  I  have  asked  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  presents  an- 
other option.  It  is  an  option  that  would 
be  tantamount  to  a  cut  in  social  security 
benefit  payments.  If  social  security  bene- 
fit payments  are  to  be  taxed,  that  is 
tantamount  to  a  cut  in  payments.  So  I 
think,  although  the  Senate  went  on  rec- 
ord earlier  this  year  and  voted  for  a  reso- 
lution that  would  do  the  same  as  this 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  would  do, 
I  think  that  the  Senate  ought  to  go  on 
record  again,  now  that  this  option  has 
appeared  as  one  among  other  options 
that  can  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  I  think  the  Senate 
ought  to  go  on  record  again,  now  that 
the  option  has  surfaced,  so  that  the  com- 
mittee will  have  the  advice  of  the  full 
Senate.  Hopefully,  the  Senate  will  vote 
unanimously  so  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  then  know  that  this  is  an  op- 
tion that  will  not  be  supported  on  the 
Senate  fioor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  the  resolution?  I 
have  no  real  objection. 

If  taxing  benefits  is  Just  another 
Budget  Committee  option  out  there, 
there  are  a  lot  of  them.  I  have  seen  a  lot 
of  material  from  the  Budget  Committee 
that  I  would  not  vote  for  and  that  the 
committee  itself  has  not  voted  on. 

If,  in  fact,  that  is  a  real  proposal  from 
a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  it  Is 
one  that  would  not  get  many  votes  from 
the  Budget  Committee.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  Senate  certainly  has  a  right  to 
send  a  message  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, either  by  resolution  or  by  letter  or 
by  phone  call. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  Is  more  im- 
pressive and  meaningful  if  it  is  done  this 
way. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  since  I  was 
encouraged  to  participate  in  this,  I  say 
that  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  those  of  us 
on  the  committee  to  provide  adequate 
financing  for  social  security,  by  way  of 
either  trimming  down  the  benefits  on 
one  hand  or  by  adding  some  additional 
tax  on  the  other  hand,  to  know  how  our 
efforts  will  be  viewed.  In  other  words,  we 
cannot  afford  to  see  the  social  security 
trust  fund  go  broke.  We  need  to  build  up 
the  surplus,  which  has  been  reduced  too 
great  already.  We  need  to  protect  what 
surplus  there  is  in  the  fund. 

You  do  not  wind  up  on  the  balance 
just  to  the  penny.  You  usually  have  a 
little  over  or  a  little  below. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  try  to 
maintain  the  solvency,  we  could  be  sub- 
ject to  the  charge  that  we  are  improving 
the  budget  position,  when  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  maintain  the  solvency  of 
the  program. 

I  do  think,  though,  that  if  we  need 
more  revenue  in  the  fund  or  if  we  have 
to  further  trim  back  on  points  where 
perhaps  we  can  save  a  few  dollars  with- 
out doing  any  serious  injury  to  anyone, 
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It  may  be  necessary  to  do  that  in  order 
to  maintain  the  solvency  of  the  fund 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  so  that  the 
Record  will  be  complete,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
debate  which  occurred  cm  July  14,  1981. 
on  the  resolution  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  . 
which  also  indicated  that  we  should  not 
tax  benefits.  The  Budget  Committee,  or 
at  least  somebody  on  the  comm  ttee  or 
some  staff  member,  will  be  made  aware 
of  the  earlier  message. 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  vote  on  that 
resolution;  the  vote  was  98  to  0. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tax>tion  of  Social  SECTjun-T  Bekitits 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  87,  which 
win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"A  resolution  (S.  Res.  87)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Congress  not 
enact  legislation  to  taJt  social  security  bene- 
fits, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  amendments, 
as  follows: 

"On  page  2,  line  4.  strike  'the',  and  Insert 
'their':  and 

"On  page  2.  line  4.  strike  'of  American 
workers'." 

TTic  cosposors  of  the  resolution  are: 

"Mr.  Heinz,  for  himself,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Proxmlre.  Mr.  Orassley.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Co- 
hen. Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Burdlck,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
WUllams.  Mr.  Moynlhan.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Sasser.  Mr.  Oarn.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Sarbs^es, 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr..  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  Rlegle.  Mr.  Zorlnsky,  Mr.  DeConclnl, 
Mr.  Ooldwater.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Welcker.  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd  " 

Mr.  Heikz.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  a  time  agre^nent  has  been 
entered  Into  on  this  measure;  that  the  time 
limitation  Is  to  be  1  hour,  evenly  divided 
between  me  and  the  minority  manager  of 
the  bin.  Senator  Motnihan.  Will  the  Chair 
advise  me  If  that  Is  correct? 

The  Presiding  Opticer.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  The  time  Is  controlled  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  and  the  designee  of 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  Heinz.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  before  the 
Senate,  Senate  Resolution  87.  has  numerous 
cosponsors.  Including  the  following  three  co- 
sponsors  whose  names  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent be  added:  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da (Mrs.  Hawkins),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  {Mr.  Weicker)  . 

The  Presiding  OrncEa.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Hetnz.  Mr.  President,  I  submitted  this 
resolution  last  March,  and  Its  purpose  Is, 
very  simply,  that  of  opposing  the  taxation 
of  social  security  benefits. 

When  I  submitted  the  resolution.  In  my 
remarks  on  the  floor  I  referred  to  the  con- 
tinuing fear  of  social  security  recipients  that 
their  benefits  will  suddenly  be  subject  to 
taxation.  I  also  said  that  action  on  the  res- 
olution was  needed  to  reassure  those  citi- 
zens that  they  would  not  face  a  sudden, 
unexpected  loes  of  Income. 

Mr.  President,  since  that  time,  older  Amer- 
icans have  been  bombarded  on  a  dally  basis. 


vert>ally  and  In  print,  with  proposals  that 
make  sweeping,  drastic  changes  In  the  social 
security  system,  changes  far  beyond  taxa- 
tion, which  are  causing  a  crisis  of  confidence, 
among  our  retired  citizens  and  those  who  are 
about  to  retire,  about  our  social  security 
system. 

I  believe  that  today  the  Senate  has  an 
opportunity — at  least,  partially  so— to  allay 
those  fears  by  strongly  supporting  Senate 
Resolution  87,  by  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  97th  Congress  will  not  en- 
act legislation  which  would  change  the  tax 
treatment  of  social  security  benefits.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  on 
a  strong  bipartisan  basis — this  sliould  not 
be  a  partisan  issue — to  vote  In  favor  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  older  Americans 
in  every  State,  retirement  Income  Is  less  than 
adequate  to  meet  the  costs  of  basic  neces- 
sities. That  was  true  when  we  started  the 
social  security  system  more  than  40  years 
ago.  Regrettably,  it  Is  still  true  today. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  are  millions  of  el- 
derly people  who  are  struggling  to  keep  up 
with  Inflation.  Prices  for  food,  utilities,  fuel, 
and  medical  care  have  Increased  faster  than 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Despite  the  In- 
dexing of  social  security  benefits,  the  overall 
Incomes  of  the  elderly  have  not  kept  pace 
with  inflation.  Taking  away  In  taxation  what 
already  has  been  given  In  benefits  that  have 
not  kept  up  Is,  of  course,  a  reduction  of 
benefits,  however  we  might  try  to  disguise 
it. 

Any  decision  to  tax  social  security  benefits 
would  be  grossly  unfair  to  those  who  have 
planned  their  retirement  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  tax-free  social  security  benefit. 

Those  already  retired  and  people  who  are 
about  to  retire  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  change  their  future  plans.  They  have  al- 
ready planned,  and  taxing  their  social  secu- 
rity benefits  would  be  pulling  the  rug  right 
out  from  under  them.  It  would  be  shredding 
their  plan.  It  would  be  a  human  disaster. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  tacX.  that 
social  security  Is  a  vital  source  of  Income  for 
older  Americans.  Over  90  percent  of  the  fami- 
lies headed  by  an  older  person  depend  upon 
social  security  for  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
income  and  for  two-thirds  of  those  families 
social  security  Is  their  major  source  of  income. 

Mr.  President,  our  citizens  are  already  bur- 
dened enough  by  heavy  taxes.  At  the  time 
when  we  are  seeking  to  alleviate  some  of  this 
tax  burden.  It  is  unwise  and  It  Is  wholly  In- 
consistent to  Increase  taxes  for  those  on  lim- 
ited incomes. 

The  elderly,  even  without  taxes  on  social 
security,  pay  a  substantial  portion  as  It  Is  of 
the  total  Federal  Income  taxes  collected  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Persons  over 
age  65  who  constitute  about  11  jjercent  of  the 
total  population  pay  10  percent  of  all  personal 
Income  taxes. 

Social  security,  Mr.  President,  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  Nation's  retirement  system.  It  Is 
a  system  that  has  worked.  It  has  worked  well. 
It  has  worked  well  for  more  than  40  years. 

While  Congress  can  and  must  act  now  to 
restore  fiscal  stability  to  the  program,  and  I 
trust  we  will  do  so  this  year,  to  spare  people 
any  further  anxiety,  taxation  of  benefits  Is 
not  the  solution  It  Is  not  the  answer,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe,  to  the  problems  of 
social  security. 

So,  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  view  that  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate  today  of  Senate  resolu- 
tion 87,  the  measure  before  us,  will  be  proof 
to  the  Nation's  elderly  that  we  strongly  sup- 
port the  past  commitment  that  we  reaffirm 
in  today's  present  to  their  economic  security 
and  well  being. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  MoYNiHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  On 
behalf  of  the  Democratic  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  87  I  rise  to  express  solidarity 
with  the  views  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 


sylvania has  stated  and  to  add  simply  to  a 
position  that  the  Democratic  Members  of  this 
body  have  sustained  through  the  nearly  half- 
century  since  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Tnls  resolution  to  express  our  opposition 
to  taxing  social  security  benefits  Is  particu- 
larly timely  and  particularly  Important  at  a 
moment  when  there  has  been  In  our  view  on 
unfortunate  and  unnecessary  effort  on  the 
part  of  some  members  of  the  administration 
to  suggest  that  the  social  security  system  is 
in  some  grave  crisis  that  will  require  extraor- 
dinary reductions  In  benefits  from  persons 
entering  the  system. 

Oa  the  12th  of  May  the  administration 
proposed  that  for  persons  entering  the  sys- 
tem as  of  January  1  benefits  be  reduced  10 
percent  across  the  board.  For  persons  retir- 
ing at  62,  when  the  majority  of  persons  do 
retire,  that  the  overall  reductions  be  40  per- 
cent, leaving  such  persons  who  have  no  other 
Income  with  an  average  retirement  benefit 
that  Is  19  percent  of  their  average  earnings 
in  years  when  paying  into  the  social  security 
systems.  This  is  a  benefit  that  would  keep 
them  permanently  below  the  Government's 
poverty  line  and  would  Indeed  leave  them 
impoverished. 

I  think  It  important  to  recognize  just  how 
many  people,  as  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania htks  said,  depend  utterly  on  social 
security.  According  to  a  1976  study  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (as  U  was  then  called)  57  percent  of 
the  persons  retiring  at  age  62  are  111.  The 
evidence  from  the  one  survey  taken  in  1977 
would  have  us  understand  that  a  majority 
of  those  persons  have  at  the  time  of  their 
retirement  no  other  income.  Some  of  them 
are  unemployed.  Mainy  of  them  are  ill.  They 
entered  a  system  which  provides  a  source 
of  Income  for  when  they  will  have  none.  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  this  body  will  not 
accept  the  administration  proposals. 
Throughout  the  country  there  has  been  a 
tremor  of  concern,  particularly  among  older 
persons  who  do  not  follow  the  specifics  and 
the  details  of  the  actuarial  estimates  of  what 
will  be  the  ratio  of  beneficiaries  to  contrib- 
utors In  the  middle  third  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

All  they  hear,  as  they  heard  from  Mr. 
Svahn  on  July  6,  Is  "crisis,  crisis,  bankruptcy, 
crisis,  crisis,"  four  crises  In  2  pages  of  a  press 
statement. 

The  persons  In  the  system  now  have  the 
right  to  know  that  their  benefits  are  secured 
and  will  not  be  reduced  and  will  not  be 
taxed. 

It  is  certainly  the  view  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  that  this  will  not  happen  and  I  am 
happy  to  see  the  degree  to  which  this  Is 
shared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  wish  to 
state  our  complete  support  for  this  resolu- 
tion at  this  time. 

Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  President,  I  compliment 
and  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York.  Senator  Motniha'N,  for  his  com- 
ments on  behalf  of  this  resolution. 

He  was  one  of  the  Senators  who  Joined 
with  me  very  earlv  on  when  I  Introduced 
this  legislation  in  the  first  place. 

He,  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, has  taken  a  special  Interest  in  the  proh- 
lems  of  our  social  security  svstem.  and  I  pub- 
licly recognize  his  efforts  and  thank  him  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Thitrmond  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PREsriiNc  Ofticek  Without  objection. 
1*.  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  President,  T  support  Sen- 
ate Resolution  87.  a  resolution  reaffirming 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  social  security 
benefits  should  continue  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  all  been  made 
painfully  aw:»re  that  the  economic  viability 
of  the  social  securltv  sv<item  Is  severely 
threatened.  There  Is  very  little  dispute  that 
the  Congress  must  act  Immediately  and  re- 
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order  to  Insure  that  the  Nation's 

most  popular  social  program  Is 

to    drift    Into    the    throes    of 

While  the  task  will  be  difficult, 

choice  but  to  address  the  prob- 

irresponslble  course  of  action 

,o  simply  turn  our  back  to  the 

do  nothing. 

face  a  number  of  difficult  choices 

health   to   the   social   security 

not  believe  that  the  taxation  of 

benefits  Is  necessary  In  order 

Immediate  short-term  flnanc- 

s.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 

a  supporter  of  the  social  security 

not  believe  the  wise  choice  will 

further  tax  burdens  on  our  older 

who  already  pay  10  percent  of  all 

iticome    taxes    and    who    are    the 

by  Inflation. 

ans  on  fixed  Incomes,  nearly 
of  whom  try  to  make  ends  meet 
ascurity  as  their  major  source  of 
tolerate    further    taxation. 
Ime.  In  hearing  after  hearing,  and 
er  letter,  I  have  heard  from  the 
of  my  State  and  across  the 
Inflation,    energy    costs,    and 
terest  rates  threaten  their  daily 
some,  nearly  half  of  their  in- 
to necessities.  Can  we  really 
the  hardest  hit  segment  of  our 
further? 

the  answer  to  that  question  is 
no.  As  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
Committee  on  Aging.  I  am  pleased 
s  have  been  held,  witnesses  have 
and  suggestions  have  been  con- 
reforming    the    social    security 
my  knowledge,  no  one  has  recom- 
taxation  of  social  security  bene- 
of  relieving  the  system  of 
problems. 

public   deserves  our  reas- 

t  we  will  follow  the  wisest  course 

]iosslble.  and  that  social  security 

not  be  rashly  and  immediately 

I  isure  to  further  taxation. 

*D.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
rise,  as  a  cosponsor,  to  support 
87.  which  expresses  the 
Senate  that  social  security  bene- 
not  be  subject  to  Federal  income 
resolution   could    not   be   con- 
more  opportune  time, 
nears  completion  of  Its  annual 
it  is  Imperative  that  those 
vho  now  depend  on  social  security 
that  we  here  In  the  Senate  are 
their   needs.   People   who   have 
the  people  who  deserve  the  se- 
system  offers.  They  have  worked 
make  this  countrv  great,  and 
:ontrlbuted  financially  to  the  re- 
Now,  they  have  a  reason- 
of  receiving  this  retirement 
have  a  solemn  duty  to  Insure 
effort  is  made  to  protect  these 
benefits. 

we   owe   these  retired   Americans 

;e   in   guarding   their   individual 

owe  them  the  greater  duty  of 

the  whole  system.  The  social  se- 

must  remain  sound.  It  is  not 

social  security  retirement  checks 

month;  they  must  be  available 

»nd  the  years  after  that.  We  in 

ust  take  every  step  necessary  to 

the  retirement  system  remains 

no  matter  what  the  political 
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I  believe  that  this  resolution 

of  our  dedication  to  protecting 

rely  on  social  seiurity.  For  those 

that    the   Federal   Government 

I  heir  best   Interests   at  heart,   an 

tax  social  security  benefits  Is  a 

.  As  we  now  reap  the  results 

of  past  administrations  and 

in  both  entitlements  and  a  slowed 

he   dollar   has   weakened    to    the 

many  of  our  elderly  citizens  are 
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losing  their  fight  against  the  ravages  of  In- 
flation. On  top  of  this,  there  are  those  who 
would  further  diminish  the  finances  of  these 
Americans  by  subjecting  their  social  security 
Income  to  Federal  taxation. 

Last  year,  I  Joined  with  Senator  Jepsen 
and  others  to  oppose  this  proposal.  I  am  glad 
that  the  full  Senate  now  has  the  opportunity 
to  Indicate  Its  strong  opposition  to  such  tax- 
ation. This  resolution  should  Indicate  our 
commitment  to  the  social  security  system — 
both  In  protecting  the  benefits  of  currently 
retired  Americans  and  in  insuring  the  long- 
term  existence  of  the  system.  We  must  act 
to  insure  the  soundness  of  the  social  security 
system.  The  situation  demands  it,  and  Amer- 
icans deserve  no  less. 

DO    NOT    TAX    SOCIAL    StCVKTTy    BENEITTS 

Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support 
of  Senate  Resolution  87  expressing  the  sense 
Of  the  Senate  that  social  security  benefits 
should  not  be  subject  to  Federal  taxation. 

Senator  Heinz  and  I,  as  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  introduced  this  resolu- 
tion along  with  many  of  our  colleagues  on 
March  5.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  taken  such  timely  action  on  the 
resolution,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
here  today  to  vote  favorably  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  millions  of  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries  all  across  the  Na- 
tion have  had  nothing  but  bad  news  about 
social  security.  They  haVe  heard  that  the 
trust  funds  are  going  broke  and  that  their 
checks  may  stop  coming  or  be  delayed.  Many 
older  Americans  are  afraid.  They  have  heard 
all  the  bad  news — and  I  think  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  they  have  not  gotten  much  re- 
assurance from  us  here  in  Con-^ress. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  remind  all  social 
security  beneficiaries  that  we  have  already 
gone  on  record — with  a  96-to-O  vote — that 
we  will  not  make  changes  to  social  secu- 
rity any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  sure  that  the  checks  keep  coming 
on  time.  And  it  Is  a  good  time  to  point 
out  that  we  have  already  taken  some  action 
In  the  budget  reconciliation  bill  which  will 
help  make  sure  that  social  security  checks 
will  not  stop  and  will  not  be  delayed. 

This  resolution  gives  us  another  oppor- 
tunity to  reassure  social  security  benefici- 
aries that  we  will  not  be  making  cuts  any 
more  than  is  necessary  to  insure  the  solvency 
of  the  system.  Taxing  social  security  bene- 
fits is  not  necessary. 

I  do  not  think  my  colleagues  need  to  be 
talked  into  voting  favorably  on  this  resolu- 
tion, because  I  think  you  agree  with  me. 
But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  will 
soon  be  taking  up  a  tax  cut  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate. We  certainly  do  not  want  to  be  telling 
social  security  beneficiaries  that  we  are  go- 
Inj  to  ask  for  additional  taxes  from  them 
at  the  same  time  we  are  cutting  taxes  for 
everyone  else. 

Taxing  social  security  benefits  Is  not  even 
part  of  the  answer  to  solving  social  secu- 
rity's problems.  Social  security  beneficiaries 
need  all  the  reassurance  we  can  give  them 
now.  and  this  resolution  can  help  give  them 
that  reassurance. 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Mr.  President,  during  a 
period  of  some  confusion  in  the  country  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  Federal  Government's 
commitment  to  the  social  security  system, 
the  Senate  has  an  opportunity  today  to  send 
a  clear  message  to  older  Americans:  There 
will  be  no  taxation  of  social  security  bene- 
fits approved  by  this  Congress. 

At  a  time  when  those  de->endent  on  so- 
cial security  are  Justifiably  concerned  about 
what  changes  in  the  program  will  be  ao- 
proved  by  Congress  in  the  effort  to  restore 
it  to  short-term  and  long-term  financial 
solvency,  we  can  at  least  make  It  clear  that 
the  designation  of  social  security  benefits  as 
taxable  income  is  not  one  of  the  changes  be- 
ing contemplated. 


This  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  was 
introduced  in  March  in  response  to  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Pension  Policy  that  social  security  re- 
celie  the  same  tax  treatment  as  other  re- 
tirement programs.  Since  then,  with  both 
the  House  and  Senate  including  elimination 
of  the  minimum  social  security  benefit  In 
their  budget  reconciliation  bills  and  long- 
terms  cuts  in  benefits  being  considered  by 
the  appropriate  committees,  it  has  become 
e.en  more  aoparent  that  taxation  of  social 
security  benefits  is  an  economic  blow  that 
millions  of  older  Americans  should  not  be 
asked  to  sustain. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  average  annual 
tax  increase  for  households  receiving  so- 
cial security  benefits  would  be  $350.  The 
deduction  of  that  amount  of  money  from 
the  disposable  Income  of  those  whose  only 
income  is  derived  from  social  security  bene- 
fits could  make  a  significant  difference  in 
their  ability  to  purchase  such  necessities 
of  life  as  food,  medicine,  and  clothing. 

Congress  faces  a  number  of  difficult  de- 
cisions In  Its  deliberations  on  reform  of 
the  social  security  system,  but  the  vote  on 
this  resolution  is  not  one  of  them.  Just  as 
the  Senate  voted  unanimously  on  May  20 
to  reject  any  precipitous  and  unfair  reduc- 
tion in  early  retirement  benefits,  so  today 
we  can  act  to  assure  social  security  recip- 
ients that  they  need  not  worry  about  taxa- 
tion of  their  benefits.  I  urge  ths  Senate  to 
give  its  overwhelming  approval  to  this  im- 
portant resolution 

SOCIAL  SECURITY   BENEFITS  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
TAXED 

«  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz).  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  do  so 
reluctantly.  Not  because  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  intent  of  the  resolution,  but  rather  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  goes  far  enough.  I 
believe  the  simplest  and  most  straightfor- 
ward thing  to  do  would  be  to  spell  out  our 
sentiments  In  law.  A  Senate  resolution  Is  not 
enough. 

Contrary  to  conventional  wisdom,  public 
law  does  not  provide  for  the  tax-'jxempt 
status  of  social  security  benefits.  It  enjoys 
the  much  weaker  and  more  uncertain  pro- 
tection of  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  rul- 
ing dating  from  1941.  This  raises  the  fright- 
ening possibility  that  benefits  could  become 
subject  to  Federal  Income  tax  at  any  time 
and  without  the  prior  approval  of  any  legis- 
lative body.  This  resolution  would  not 
prevent  this. 

In  1979  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security  published  an  opinion  that  the 
1941  IRS  ruling  was  inequitable  and 
argued  for  taxation  of  half  of  social  secu- 
ritv  benefits.  A  recent  book  by  Mickey  Levy. 
"The  Tax  Treatment  of  Social  Security,"  and 
a  series  of  articles  in  leading  publications 
have  adopted  similar  positions. 

Several  months  ago.  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Pension  Policy  Issued  a  recom- 
mendation along  Identical  lines.  I  mention 
these  references  to  underscore  a  serloijs 
threat  confronting  older  Americans.  For 
example.  In  the  past  many  of  the  advisory's 
council's  profKJsals  have  ultimately  become 
legislation.  This  threat  Is  not  trivial.  The 
need  for  legislative  response  is  critical. 

Three  powerful  arguments  urge  Imme- 
diate consideration  of  this  reponse. 

First,  the  taxation  of  social  security  bene- 
fits would  target  one  of  the  poorest  sectors 
of  our  society.  The  Incremental  burden  on 
our  elderly  population  would  amount  to  $36 
billion  by  1985.  This  averages  $'550  n^^  ye*"" 
for  every  affected  person  over  65.  Approxi- 
mately 10.6  million  of  the  42.2  million 
benefit  recipients  would  be  Impacted.  Con- 
sidering that  almost  20  percent  of  retired 
persons— even  with  social  security — live  be- 
low the  poverty  level,  it  Is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend why  any  proposal  to  tax  program 
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beneficiaries  could  enjoy  even  limited  sup- 
port. The  Idea  bears  frightening  »mplications 
for  the  already  depressed  standard  of  living 
of  America's  older  citizens. 

Second,  and  this  is  extremely  Important. 
Mr.  President,  the  apparent  logic  for  taxing 
social  security  Implies  that  the  system  Is  a 
welfare  mechanism  designed  to  redistribute 
Income  from  the  wealthy  to  the  poor.  This 
concept  was  forcefully  articulated  by  the 
New  York  Times  In  an  editorial  last  year. 
The  paper's  endorsement  of  the  taxation  of 
social  seciirlty  was  based  on  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  most  beneficiaries  would 
be  unaffected  because  their  income  Is  so 
low:  Only  the  privileged  few,  the  article 
suggested,  would  be  assessed.  This  line  of 
thinking  is  wrrong. 

The  social  security  program  is  a  pension 
system  to  which  one  has  a  right  based  on 
the  wlthHoldlngs  one  pays  Into  It  through- 
out a  working  lifetime.  It  Is  neither  a  wel- 
fare mechanism  nor  a  medium  for  redis- 
tributing society's  assets.  That  is  not  inter- 
pretation. It  Is  the  language  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  I  oppose  any  nonleglslatlve 
ruling  which  contradicts  the  original  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  Congress.  I  oppose  turn- 
ing social  security  into  an  instrument  of 
political  manipulation.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  published  an  editorial  responding 
to  the  statements  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  emphasizing  the  point  I 
have  Just  made.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  article. 

The  third  and  final  argument  Is  one  of 
Integrity.  At  a  time  when  confidence  In  the 
Federal  Government  Is  at  an  alltlme  low. 
I  believe  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  ag- 
gravate that  cynicism  further  by  undermin- 
ing the  value  and  purpose  of  social  security. 
Infiatlon  and  Interest  rate  Instability  affects 
older  Americans  more  than  other  groups. 
This  makes  It  all  the  more  Important  for 
Congress  to  guarantee,  by  statute,  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  one  social  program  which  this 
sector  of  our  society  depends  upon  most. 

In  closing  Mr.  President,  I  applaud  my 
distinguished  colleagues  leadership  on  this 
Issue.  I  only  hope  that  later  this  year  we 
can  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  a  bill  that  will  make  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  social  security  part  of  permanent 
law  so  that  the  retirees  In  this  country  will 
never  have  to  worry  about  the  possibility 
that  their  benefits  might  be  taxed. • 
0  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  President,  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  87.  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  this  niesisure 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
social  security  benefits  remain  exempt  from 
Federal  taxation.  Social  security  benefits  are 
not  explicitly  precluded  from  taxation  by 
statute,  but  have  remained  tax  free  because 
of  administrative  rulings  dating  back  to 
1938.  A  chanee  in  this  policy  of  long  stand- 
ing would  defeat  the  underlying  purposes  of 
the  social  security  program  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  such  a  change  is  warranted  kt  a 
time  when  our  citizens  are  alreswly  overbur- 
dened by  heavy  taxes. 

It  would  be  unconscionable,  particularly 
during  a  period  of  high  Inflation,  to  increase 
the  tax  burden  for  some  of  this  Nation's 
most  vulnerable  citizens,  elderly  persons  on 
fixed  incomes.  While  the  1979  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Pension  Policy  Report 
released  in  February  of  this  year  recommend 
that  benefits  from  social  security  receive  the 
same  tax  treatment  as  other  retirement  pro- 
grams. It  Is  clear  that  the  administrative 
problems  associated  with  taxing  such  bene- 
fits would  be  extraordinarllv  complex  and 
that  the  information  available  on  the  effects 
of  such  a  chanee  In  policy  is  Insufficient  to 
Justify  Implementing  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  the  financial  integrity  of 
the  social  security  system  is  of  great  concern 
to  me  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  Important 


issues  before  the  97th  Congress.  Adoption  of 
this  resolution  will  not  delay  examination  of 
alternative  funding  sources  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
however,  it  will  serve  as  a  substantial  com- 
mitment to  the  protection  of  benefits  now 
being  received.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  with  me  in  support 
of  this  resolutlon.9 

#  Mr.  Pkyor.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  today 
with  Senator  Heinz  and  other  members  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  In  support- 
ing a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  express- 
ing the  view  that  social  security  benefits 
should  remain  exempt  from  Federal  taxation. 

During  these  times  of  vmcertalnty  within 
the  social  security  system,  it  Is  imperative 
that  we  continually  reassure  our  elderly  citi- 
zens that  the  social  security  program  will 
fulfill  its  original  promises  to  the  American 
people. 

With  economic  unrest  and  high  inflation, 
our  social  security  beneficiaries  live  in  a  con- 
stant fear  that  their  benefits  will  become 
subject  to  taxation.  At  the  present  time  25 
percent  of  our  elderly  citizens  are  near  or  be- 
low the  poverty  line  and  struggle  with  rising 
costs  of  fuel,  food,  medical  care,  and  utilities. 
Prices  for  these  basic  necessities  have  esca- 
lated far  above  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

To  consider  taxation  for  moneys  that  have 
been  guaranteed  as  tax-exempt  benefits 
would  actually  serve  as  a  re-reduction  In 
benefits.  Such  a  reduction  through  taxation 
would  be  detrimental  to  those  people  who 
live  on  fixed  incomes  and  lack  any  other  ave- 
nue of  receiving  additional  benefits.  Those 
who  would  be  affected  by  such  a  tax  already 
pay  10  percent  of  the  total  personal  Income 
tax  paid  to  the  IRS. 

Many  hearings  by  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  have  sharpened  our  perception  of 
the  vital  Importance  and  extensive  depen- 
dence that  our  elderly  place  on  the  social 
security  program.  Although  there  Is  definite 
need  for  reform  In  the  social  security  system 
to  Insure  its  financial  soundness,  a  tax  on 
guaranteed  benefits  would  prove  to  be  an 
unfair  and  undermining  factor  toward  the 
reformation  of  our  system. 

The  taxation  of  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  93 
percent  of  Americans  over  65,  coupled  with 
inflation,  would  be  requiring  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  paid  faithfully  into  the 
social  security  program  to  carry  an  unde- 
served burden  for  the  American  people.^ 
•  Mr.  Grasslsy.  Mr.  President,  social  secu- 
rity owes  its  current  tax-exempt  status  to 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  rulings  in  1938 
and  1941.  which  held  social  security  lump 
sum  and  monthly  benefits  to  be  nontaxable. 
The  1941  ruling  was  based.  In  part,  upon  the 
Bureau's  conviction  that  subjecting  benefit 
payments  to  Income  taxation  would  tend  to 
defeat  the  underlying  purposes  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  to  attack  the  problems  of  Insecurity 
by  providing  safeguards  designed  to  reduce 
future  dependency. 

This  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  Is  nec- 
essary for  a  number  of  reasons.  Foremost 
among  those  reasons  Is  the  concern  gener- 
ated among  current  beneficiaries  by  recent 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  recom- 
mendations that  one-half  of  social  security 
benefits  be  made  subject  to  taxation.  This 
resolution,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  current  tax  exempt  status  of 
sodal  security  benefits  not  be  changed, 
should  help  to  assuage  their  fears. 

This  resolution  is  also  Justified  on  sub- 
stantive grounds.  It  is  highly  likely  that  Con- 
gress wll  be  forced  to  take  actions  to  alleviate 
the  short-  and  long-term  funding  difficulties 
in  social  security  this  year,  which  will  prob- 
ably entail  limited  benefit  reform.  Any  action 
by  Congress  or  the  IRS  to  tax  benefits — 
especially  the  benefits  of  current  recipients — 
this  year  would  be  111  considered. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  under- 
lying  purposes   of  the   Social   Security   Act 


have  not  changed  substantially  since  1941. 
Logic  would  dlcute.  then,  that  social  bene- 
fits should  continue  to  be  accorded  tax- 
exempt  status.c 

#  Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate should  act  affirmatively  on  Senate  Reeo- 
lutlon  87.  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Congress  not  enact  legislation  to 
tax  social  security  benefits. 

On  May  20,  by  a  vote  of  96  to  0.  the  Senate 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  omnibus  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  expressing  Its 
sense  that  Congress  not  reduce  social  security 
benefits.  The  Senate  agreed  to  consider  only 
those  reforms  necessary  to  Insure  the  social 
security  system  remains  financially  sound. 

Taxing  social  secvulty  benefits  is  merely  a 
back-door  means  of  slashing  benefit  pay- 
ments. Whether  social  security  benefits  are 
taxed  or  cut  outright,  the  end  result  remains 
the  same:  benefits  are  reduced. 

Reducing  social  security  t)enefit»  would 
break  a  promise  made  not  only  to  senior 
citizens  who  contributed  to  the  fund  in 
the  past  but  to  wage  earners  who  contribute 
in  the  present.  Thus,  taxing  social  security 
benefits  would  seriously  weaken  the  faith 
all  Americans  have  in  the  integrity  of  the 
social  security  program  and  its  ability  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  sharp  drop  In  Income 
which  often  accompanies  retirement,  dis- 
ability, and  death  of  a  spouse. 

Today,  one  of  every  nine  Americans  is  a 
senior  citizen.  These  older  Americans  helped 
to  make  this  country  what  It  is.  They  have 
foug'.it  wars,  grown  our  food,  worked  as  la- 
borers and  managers  in  our  factories,  built 
our  roads,  discovered  cures  for  our  diseases, 
and  educated  us  and  our  children.  They  con- 
tributed part  of  their  wages  to  the  social  se- 
curity system  during  their  most  productive 
working  years,  confident  that  they  would 
receive  benefits  when  they  needed  them  after 
retirement.  Our  senior  citizens  retired  In 
good  faith,  believing  that  they  could  count 
upon  governmental  assistance  if  they  needed 
it. 

We  cannot  change  the  rules  in  the  middle 
of  the  game  for  these  seniors.  They  abided 
by  the  rules  all  their  working  lives,  paying 
into  social  security  funds  year  after  year. 
How  can  we  now  decide  not  to  pay  back 
those  who  contributed  to  the  social  security 
program,  thereby  refusing  to  abide  by  the 
same  rules  we  held  them  to? 

Many  of  our  elderly  constituents  made  the 
decision  to  retire  based  upon  the  premise 
that  the  social  security  benefits  due  them 
would  be  paid.  We  cannot  back  out  on  them 
now  without  dangerously  undermining  not 
only  their  confidence  In  Congress  but  also 
the  confidence  of  their  children  and  their 
children's  children. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  the  Congress  Is  In 
the  business  of  figuring  out  how  best  to  limit, 
not  increase,  the  tax  burden  on  the  Ameri- 
can people.  A  number  of  tax  reduction  pro- 
posals have  been  fioated  by  members  of  both 
parties,  and  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  them. 
For  example,  multlyear  rate  reductions  of  the 
sort  proposed  by  the  administration  will 
probably  prove  infiationary  and  may  lock  us 
in  to  longer  term  policies  without  the  flex- 
ibility needed  to  address  rapidly  changing 
economic  circumstances.  However,  It  is  clear 
that  stemming  the  tax  burden  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  our  national  economic  ob- 
jectives is  of  high  priority.  It  is  clear  that 
Imposng  taxes  on  social  security  benefits  not 
only  is  unfair  for  beneficiaries,  but  runs  di- 
rectly counter  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
American  people  and  Members  of  Congress 
of  both  parties.  We  should  not  Inflict  a  dou- 
ble whammy  on  our  senior  citizens  by  simul- 
taneously increasing  taxes  for  them  while 
cutting  taxes  for  others,  and  imposing  an 
arbitrary  new  standard  which  can  only  com- 
plicate and  undermine  their  financial 
planning. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt 
Senate  Resolution  87.9 
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C.  Btrd.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

of  the  resolution  before  the  Sen- 

whlch  reaffirms  our  longstanding 

social    security   benefits   should 

1  by  the  Federal  Government. 
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of  the  social  security  svstem 
the    essential    qualities    of 
and    predictability.    This 
have  already  been  too  many  sur- 
In   many   Instances — regard- 
social  security  benefit  cuts  for 
approaching  retirement  age.  and 
who  are  already  retired.  These 
greatly  disturbed  the  Nation's 
the  Nation's  workers.  They  have 
undermine   the  Integrity  of  the 
security  system. 

administration  would  like  everyone  to 
It  has  not  supported  cuts  In  so- 
beneflts  for  current  beneflclsu'- 
has  not  been  the  case.  The  ad- 
called  for  a  variety  of  such  cuts, 
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500.000  Americana,  age  80  or 
>een  receiving  the  minimum  pay- 
years  or  longer.  The  admlnlstra- 
1  ell  these  elderly  Americans,  many 
w  dows,   that   they  are   no   longer 
;he  benefits  promised  to  them  by 
I  ecurl'ty  system  when  they  made 


their  retirement  plana  and  tha*,  If  they  need 
assistance,  they  should  apply  for  welfare. 

Many  oi  us  fought  to  preserve  the  mini- 
mum benefit  payment  for  retired  Americans. 
Senator  Riecle  twice  offered  amendments  to 
preserve  the  payment  for  iiice  already  re- 
tired; both  attempts  resulted  in  rollcall  votes, 
but  were  unsuccessful. 

Reducing  and  eliminating  social  security 
benefits  for  retired  Americans — through  the 
budget  process,  not  even  a  separate  piece 
of  legislation — sends  a  chilling  message  to 
Americans  who  believe  In  the  social  security 
system. 

In  May,  when  the  administration  called 
for  major  and  immediate  cuts  In  social  secu- 
rity retirement  benefits,  the  Senate  unani- 
mously went  on  recora  to  reject  the  plan.  At 
that  time,  I  had  many  concerns.  I  was  afraid 
that  the  President's  advisers  were  misinter- 
preting his  personal  popularity  as  a  license 
to  unravel  the  social  security  system.  I  was 
afraid  that  the  plan,  accompanied  by  dire 
administration  predictions  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system's  imminent  collapsj.  was  caus- 
ing unnecessary  fear  and  extreme  distress 
among  Americans — both  young  and  old. 

The  depth  of  benefit  cuts  In  that  plan  went 
beyond  what  might  be  necessary  to  insure 
adequate  future  financing  of  retirement 
benefits.  The  plan  sent  rapid  shock  waves 
through  the  elderly  community  because  It 
was  completely  unexpected. 

In  accepting  the  Republican  nomination 
for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Reagan  quoted 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  telling  the  American 
people,  "It  is  essential  that  the  Integrity  of 
all  aspects  of  social  security  be  preserved." 

Mr.  Reagan  continued  to  strongly  support 
social  security  throughout  his  campaign  and 
Just  2  months  before  he  was  elected  he  said: 

"This  strategy  for  (economic)  growth  does 
not  require  altering  or  taking  back  necessary 
entitlements  already  granted  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  integrity  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system  will  be  defended  by  my  adminis- 
tration." 

The  only  benefit  changes  that  I  remember 
President  Reagan  discussing  In  his  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency  were  ones  which 
would  raise  the  cost  of  the  system,  because 
at  that  time,  he  supported  raising  the  bene- 
fit levels  for  women. 

When  the  President  came  before  Congress 
to  argue  the  merits  of  his  budget  plan,  he 
said  that  no  budget  savings  would  be  made 
by  cutting  social  security  retirement  bene- 
fits. He  said  that  those  benefits  would  be 
preserved  as  part  of  the  Nation's  "safety 
net." 

It  Is  time  for  realism  on  social  security; 
it  is  time  for  calm  deliberation  and  no  more 
surprises.  The  Congress  should  provide  re- 
assurance to  our  Nation's  retirees  and 
workers.  The  administration  must  also  con- 
tribute to  a  restoration  of  confidence,  and  its 
officials  must  not  prey  upon  our  most  vul- 
nerable fears. 

When  OMB  Director  Stockman  defended 
the  administration's  social  security  "reform" 
plan,  he  testified  before  a  congressional 
committee : 

"The  Question  before  the  Congress  Is 
whether  the  36  million  Americans  who  cur- 
rently depend  on  the  Social  Security  system 
can  count  on  any  check  at  all  less  than  two 
years  hence.  .  .  .  The  most  devastating 
bankruptcy  in  history  will  occur  on  or  about 
Nov.  3.  1982." 

Mr.  Stockman  said  this  to  defend  $88  bil- 
lion In  social  security  cuts  over  the  next  5 
years  which  would  grow  Into  a  23-percent 
cut  In  total  sorlal  security  benefit  portec- 
tlon.  The  «88  billion  In  cuts  would  have  de- 
stroved  the  essential  oualltles  of  trust,  con- 
fidence, and  deoendabillty  In  the  svstem.  The 
Dlan  wo"Id  have  de'stroved  the  system's  In- 
teeritv  because  the  Dlan  was  cruel  and  In- 
humane. Acco'dlne  to  the  administration's 
own  economic  forecasts,  more  than  $80  bil- 
lion of  the  "savings"  In  social  security,  pro- 


posed over  the  next'  5  years,  would  not  be 
needed  to  pay  for  benefits  during  this  time. 
In  the  Senate  resolution  disapproving  the 
administration's  social  security  plan,  the 
the  Senate  made  It  clear  that  we  will  oppose 
social  security  cuts  designed  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget,  rather  than  to  restore  finan- 
cial solvency  to  the  trust  funds. 

Let  us  now  have  some  realism  from  the 
admlnls:ra.lcn.  Exagge:i:rd  s.Atsments  do 
not  contribute  to  debate,  they  distort  It. 

I  support  the  social  security  resolution  be- 
fore the  Senate  today.  It  Is  a  sensible  state- 
ment of  the  sense  of  the  Senate  regarding 
Federal  taxation  of  social  security  benefits. 
It  Is  a  positive  declaration  Intended  to  re- 
assure our  Nation's  elderly  citizens.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution, 
and  I  commend  Senator  Heinz,  chairman, 
and  Senator  Chiles,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  for 
their  bipartisan  cooperation  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolution,  unless 
they  have  been  previously  ordered.  I  do  not 
recollect  that  part  of  the  order. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Ts  there  a  sufficient 
second?  There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Mr.  MoYNiHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  All  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  first  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments  In  tbe  body  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  and  say  I  congratulate 
them  on  the  introduction  of  this  resolution. 
I  think  It  Is  very  Important,  and  It  is  a 
signal  that  we  should  be  sending  to  the  re- 
tired and  disabled  people  of  this  country. 
With  all  of  the  shocks  that  have  occurred  in 
regard  to  the  social  security  so  far,  with  peo- 
ple told  that  the  system  Is  going  to  go  broke, 
or  that  benefits  are  going  to  be  cut  precipi- 
tously, it  is  important  to  assure  people  that 
we  are  not  going  to  put  a  tax  on  social  se- 
curity benefits  on  top  of  all  the  program 
benefit  reductions  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  I  am  delighted  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  Is  on 

agreeing  en  bloc  to  the  amendments  to  the 

resolution. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  President,  we  asked  for  the 

yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MoYNiHAN.  We  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  resolution  as  amended. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as  amended.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion, as  amended.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  cleric  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called  the 
roll. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Hatakawa)  Is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  Cranston.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  U 
necessarily  absent. 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  98,  nays  0, 
as  follo>ws: 

Yeaa — 88:  Abdnor,  Andrews,  Armstrong, 
Baker,  Baucua.  Bentsen,  Blden.  Boren, 
Boschwltz,  Bradley,  Bumpers,  Burdlck,  Byrd, 
Harry  P.,  Jr.,  Byrd,  Robert  C,  Cannon,  Chafee. 
Chiles,  Cochran,  Cohen,  Cranston.  D'Amato, 
Danforth,  DeConclnl.  Denton.  Dixon.  Dodd. 
Dole,  Domenlcl,  Durenberger.  Eagleton,  East, 
Ezon,  Ford,  Oam,  Glenn,  Goldwater.  Gorton, 
Orassley,  Hart,  Hatch,  Hatfield.  Hawkins, 
HefUn.  Heinz,  Helms,  HoUlngs,  Huddleston, 
Humphrey. 

Inouye,  Jackson,  Jepsen,  Johnston.  Kasse- 
baum,  Kasten.  Kennedy.  Laxalt,  Leahy.  Levin, 
Long,  Lugar,  Mathias,  Matsunaga,  Mattlngly, 
McClure,  Melcher,  Metzenbaiun,  Mitchell, 
Moynlhan,  Murkowskl,  Nlckles,  Nunn,  Pack- 
wood,  Pell.  Percy,  Pressler,  Proxmlre.  Pryor, 
Quaylc.  Randolph.  Rlegle,  Roth,  Rudman, 
Sarbanes,  Sasser,  Schmltt,  Simpson,  Specter, 
Stafford,  Stennla,  Stevens,  Symms,  Thur- 
mond, Tower,  Wallop,  Warner,  Weicker,  WU- 
ll&ma,  and  Zorlnsky. 

Not  voting — 2:  Hayakawa  and  Tsongas. 

So  the  resolution  (8.  Res.  87) ,  aa  amended, 
waa  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  move  to  re- 
conalder  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
passed. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  queatlon 
now  la  on  agreeing  to  the  amendmenta  to 
the  preamble. 

The  amendmenta  to  the  preamble  were 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question 
now  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  preamble  aa 
amended. 

The  preamble,  aa  amended,  waa  agreed  to. 

The  reaolutlon.  as  amended,  with  Its  pre- 
amble, as  amended,  la  aa  follows : 

"S.  Res.  87 

"Whereas  aoclal  security  waa  established  to 
protect  the  income  of  Americans  against  the 
serious  economic  risks  that  families  face 
upon  retirement,  disability,  and  death:  and 

"Whereas  social  security  provides  a  month- 
ly payment  to  some  thirty-five  million  bene- 
ficiaries; and 

•'Whereas  various  bodies  have  recommend- 
ed that  social  security  benefita  be  Included  In 
taxable  Income  for  Federal  income  taxes:  and 

"Whereas  for  the  people  affected,  taxing  of 
social  security  benefits  would  be  tantamount 
to  a  cut  In  benefit  payments:  and 

"Whereas  the  elderly  are  especially  burden- 
ed by  Inflation  and  the  coat  of  basic  necessi- 
ties such  as  fuel,  food,  and  medical  care  have 
risen  faster  than  the  rate  of  Inflation;  and 

"Whereas  the  prospect  of  taxation  of  bene- 
fits has  alarmed  many  older  Americans  and 
may  have  undermined  their  confldence  in 
the  Integrity  of  the  social  security  program: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  any  proposals  to  make  social  security 
benefits  subject  to  taxation  would  adversely 
affect  social  security  recipients  and  under- 
mine their  confidence  In  the  social  security 
programs,  that  social  security  benefits  are 
and  should  remain  exempt  from  Federal  tax- 
ation, and  that  the  Nlnety-aeventh  Congress 
will  not  enact  legislation  to  subject  social 
security  benefits  to  taxation." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be  glad 
to  join  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
as  a  cosponsor,  and  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  like  his 
name  added  as  a  cosponsor. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  the  offer  of  cosponsorship 
by  the  distinguished  Senator.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  name  and  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  be  added  as 
cosponsors.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr.  Mel- 
cher, Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Ford,  and 
Mr.  Sasser  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  majority  leader,  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley) 
and  my  senior  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  .  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  .  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  , 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son), the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bihen)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
<Mr.  Cannon)  .  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chile.)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  , 


and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cann-n)  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Sasser)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

IBoUcall  Vote  No.  347  Leg.] 
TEAS— 72 


Abdnor 

Orassley 

Murkowskl 

Aodrewi 

Hatch 

NlcklM 

Armstrong 

Hawkins 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hayakawa 

Packwood 

Baucua 

Helns 

Pell 

Bentaen 

He  ms 

Percy 

Boren 

Huddleston 

Prcsaler 

Bradley 

Humphrey 

Proxmlr* 

Bi  mners 

Jackson 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Johnaton 

Quayle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Kassebaum 

Randolph 

Cochran 

Kennedy 

Rlegle 

Cranston 

Laxalt 

Budman 

Danforth 

Leehy 

Sarbanes 

DeCoDclnl 

Levin 

Schmltt 

Denton 

Long 

Specter 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Stafford 

Doid 

Mathias 

Stennla 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Stevens 

DurenbeTger 

Mattlngly 

Svmms 

E^gieioQ 

Melcher 

Thurmond 

E  on 

Metzenbaum 

Wallop 

Glenn 

MltcheU 

Weicker 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTING— 28 

Biden 

East    . 

Kasten 

Boschwltz 

Pord 

McCTure 

Byrd. 

Gam 

Roth 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Goldwater 

Sasser 

Cannon 

Hart 

Simpson 

Chefee 

Hatfield 

Tower 

ChUes 

Hcfl  n 

Tsongas 

Cohen 

Holllng* 

Warner 

D'Amato 

Inouye 

WUliama 

Domenlcl 

Jepsen 

So  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd's  amendment 
(UP  No.  566)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  the  preceding  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  other  amendments,  and  assuming 
that  the  minority  manager  knows  of  no 
more,  I  would  like  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  thanking  briefly  the  members 
of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  and  those  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  as  well  as  the  staffs 
on  both  sides  of  those  two  committees. 

I  want  to  particularly  thank  the 
chairman  of  my  committee.  Senator 
Hatch,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, Senator  Kennedy,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge their  help  and  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  my  very  capable  colleague,  and 
my  friend,  the  minority  floor  manager, 
Mr.  Eagleton. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  extend  mv  thanks  to  Senator  Denton, 
as  I  have  done  earlier,  for  a  very  well- 
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very  well-handled  bill,  and 

thanks  to  the  staffs  on  both 

aisle  who  made  this  end 


addressed  the  Chair. 
OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
"  Vest  Virginia. 

I  think  it  is  impor- 

Record  to  indicate  that  to- 

nany  States  we  will  have  elec- 

important  elections.  In  New 

Virginia,  voters  will  cast  their 

(Governor.  In  West  Virginia,  we 

important  road  bond  issue. 

who  will  vote  in  the  highest 
in  these  elections  are  the  very 
have  been  attempting  to  help 
as   we   consider  the  Older 
Act.  This  is  the  group  of  men 
who  are  at  the  polls  through- 
coiintry  in  the  regular  Presiden- 
in  the  years  when  Governors 
of  the  Congress  are  chosen 
electorate.  They  have  the  highest, 
highest,  voting  record  percent- 
any  classification  age  bracket 
Unit|Ed  States  of  America.  Nation- 
are  13.7  million  voters  who 
and  older.  During  the  No- 
election,   62.2   percent   cf 
;o  the  poll  and  voted. 

to  them  a  tribute  not  only 
do  in  attempting  to  work  for 
but  what  they  do  by  cast- 
ballots  on  election  day  in  the 
which  I  have  indicated.  They 
each  vote  is  precious  only  in 
to  which  it  is  cast. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
strong  support  for  S.  1086 — a 
reauthorization    of    the    Older 
\ct.  I  also  want  to  compliment 
DiNTON,  chairman,  and  Senator 
■anking  minority  member  of 
on   Aging,  Families, 
Services  for  both  their  hard 
drafting  and  reporting  such  a 
for  their  persistence  in  re- 
consideration and  reau- 
of  this  legislation  during  the 
of  the  97th  Congress.  Fur- 
d  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
s  a  critical  need  for  the  Sen- 
reafH^m  its  commitment  to  the  dig- 
-being  of  the  older  people  of 
and  passage  of  this  biU  will 
an  opportunity. 

citizens  have  been  unduly 

recent  discussion  of  the  need 

strengthen  the  social  secu- 

and  the  need  to  consolidate 

finding  for  service  programs  as 

attempted  to  contain  Federal 

ind    reduce    budget    deficits. 

are  becoming  increasingly 

their  social  security  benefits 

or  terminated,   that 

coverage  will  be  curtailed  or 

beyond  what  they  can 

witl^out  deprivation  in  housing, 

food  will  be  required;  or  that 

based  service  programs  such 

hot  meals,  or  home 

will  be  discontinued. 

cor^lderation  of  S.  1086,  we  have 

ity   to  reassiu-e  our  older 

that  the  citizens  of  this  great 

e  not  forsaken  them  in  their 

and  that  this  great  and 

country  can  and  will  continue  to 
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provide  for  their  well-being  with  op- 
portunities for  self-help  or  dignified  as- 
sistance when  needed. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1086  does  not  sub- 
stantially alter  the  present  legislation.  It 
retains  the  focus  of  the  titles — social 
service  and  senior  centers,  nutrition,  em- 
ployment, training  and  research  and  di- 
rect grants  to  Indian  programs.  What 
this  legislation  does  is  add  flexibility  by 
increasing  the  ability  of  State  agencies 
on  aging  and  Indian  tribal  organiza- 
tions to  provide  the  services  which  are 
compatible  with  the  needs  of  the  older 
persons  within  their  State  or  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Although  I  believe  that  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Government  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  provide  the  necessary  funds 
and  general  program  direction  for  this 
act  and  other  legislative  initiatives,  I 
strongly  feel  that  Governors,  directors  of 
State  offices  on  aging,  mayors,  and  other 
local  decisionmakers  should  have  the 
privilege  and  authority  to  determine  how 
best  to  deliver  services  in  their  States 
or  localities. 

In  my  own  State  of  Florida,  we  have 
some  of  the  finest  nutrition  projects, 
senior  centers  and  home  care  programs 
in  the  entire  United  States — all  operat- 
ing under  the  general  guidance  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  and  with  Older 
Americans  Act  funds.  I  might  add  that 
I  am  particularly  pleased  over  the  inno- 
vative use  of  State  funds  to  provide  com- 
munity care  for  our  older  Floridians. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  thereby  giving  the'r  assurance  to 
all  older  Americans  that  this  body  is 
sensitive  to  and  concerned  about  their 
needs.* 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
last  August  I  conducted  hearings 
throughout  Minnesota  on  social  security 
and  aging  issues.  Those  hearings  pro- 
vided a  unique  opportunity  to  speak  with 
elderly  Minnesotans  and  administrators 
of  aging  programs  to  hear  firsthand 
their  concerns  and  their  ideas.  Those 
ideas  covered  topics  as  diverse  as  the 
minimum  social  security  benefit,  medi- 
care, health  care  and  inflation. 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings 
I  felt  the  fear  and  frustration  of  many 
senior  citizens  who  do  not  know  what 
the  future  holds.  They  do  not  have 
enough  information  and  they  do  not 
know  which  information  to  trust  when 
they  do  see  something.  It  is  not  enough 
for  those  of  us  in  Congress  to  say  we 
care  about  older  Americans.  What  we  do 
Is  more  Important  than  what  we  say. 
The  bill  we  are  about  to  consider  pro- 
vides each  of  us  with  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  convey  the  sincerity  of  our  con- 
cern by  an  act  that  will  have  a  deep  and 
significant  impact  on  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  senior  citizens. 

The  Older  Americans  Act,  first  passed 
in  1965,  represents  our  commitment  to 
the  needs  of  America's  senior  citizens. 
The  act  creates  a  framework  for  many 
necessary  programs — hot  lunches,  trans- 
portation services,  legal  assistance — but 
it  also  articulates  our  belief  that  older 
Americans  are  a  vital  part  of  our  coun- 
try. The  objectives  for  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  underscore  our  belief  that  elder- 


ly citizens  deserve  a  high  quality  of  life. 
We  want  to  assist  our  older  people  to 
secure  equal  opportunity  to  the  full  and 
free  enjoyment  of  life,  whether  It  Is 
through  adequate  income,  suitable  hous- 
ing, opportunity  for  employment  or  qual- 
ity health  care.  The  purpose  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  is  to  help  translate 
these  goals  into  realities. 

Even  at  its  best,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  does  not  address  all  the  needs  of 
elderly  Americans.  It  seeks  to  help  sen- 
iors in  a  number  of  essential  areas,  but 
it  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the  problems 
of  senior  citizens.  I  support  the  reau- 
thorization as  the  single  largest  legisla- 
tive effort  directly  aiding  seniors. 

But  our  job  as  advocates  and  repre- 
sentatives for  senior  citizens  does  not 
end  with  the  Older  Americans  Act.  It 
sets  the  benchmark  that  we  will  do  no 
less  for  seniors,  and  we  want  to  do  more. 
We  need  to  address  the  problems  of  in- 
come security  and  access  to  quality 
health  care.  We  need  to  eliminate  the 
fear  and  vulnerability  of  growing  older. 
We  need  to  nourish  programs,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  that  allow  each  year  of 
age  to  build  richness  and  experience  to 
lives  well  lived  without  fear  of  growing 
old.  The  Older  Americans  Act  is  just  the 
beginning. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  all  of  you 
what  senior  citizens  in  Minnesota  told  me 
over  and  over  during  the  August  hear- 
ings: The  Older  Americans  Act  is  im- 
portant; the  senior  programs  it  supports 
are  essential.  Not  many  seniors  are  fa- 
miliar with  numbers  like  S.  1086,  as  so 
many  of  the  well-greased  lobbying  groups 
are.  But  I  have  heard  their  requests  In 
softer,  more  compelling  ways.  Seniors 
stopping  me  at  the  State  fair  told  me 
how  important  it  is  that  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  eat  with  their  friends  and 
have  a  place  to  come  together. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  supports 
these  senior  nutrition  programs,  and  the 
senior  citizen  centers  where  older  Ameri- 
cans can  feel  welcome  and  at  home.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  dozens 
of  senior  citizen  centers. 

I  have  eaten  many  a  noon  meal.  I  have 
felt  the  camaraderie  and  friendship.  I 
have  seen  seniors  helping  one  another  to 
the  table.  Through  these  experiences,  I 
have  come  to  recognize  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  as  one  federally  supported  pro- 
gram that  works  and  works  well.  With 
the  growing  use  of  volunteers,  it  has  also 
proven  to  be  a  very  cost-effective  pro- 
gram. 

I  support  the  efforts  today  to  fine-tune 
the  act  by  encouraging  private  sector  in- 
volvement in  senior  employment.  I  sup- 
port the  inclusion  of  crime  victim  assist- 
ance and  crime  prevention  as  an  allow- 
able service.  Indeed,  through  hearings  in 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
on  which  I  serve  we  know  that  these  two 
efforts  are  only  an  initial  effort  to  meet 
the  employment  and  safety  needs  of  older 
Americans. 

At  the  end  of  this  month  the  1981 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  will 
convene.  Over  2,000  delegates  and  1,500 
observers  will  meet  in  Washington,  D.C., 
to  draft  recommendations  for  policies 
affecting  every  part  of  a  senior  citizen  s 
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life.  I  look  forward  to  these  recommen- 
dations and  will  work  to  translate  the 
White  House  Conference's  recommen- 
dations Into  legislation. 

We  have  before  us  the  opportunity  to 
continue  our  efforts  toward  a  better  life 
for  all  seniors.  The  Older  Americans 
Act  is  good  preventive  medicine  and  a 
strong  starting  point.  I  am  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  this  measure  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  its  reauthorization.* 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record  : ) 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  I  would  also  like  to  commend 
Senator  Denton  for  his  leadership  on 
this  issue.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  his 
deep  concern  for  the  quality  of  life  en- 
joyed by  our  older  citizens. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  Iowa 
ranks  third  In  the  Nation  in  the  number 
of  elderly  as  a  percentage  of  its  total 
population.  Consequently,  any  changes 
in  this  law  will  have  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  my  State. 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  President,  that 
Iowa  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  create 
a  statewide  commission  on  aging.  Short- 
ly after  Congress  enacted  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  the  61st  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Iowa  acted  quickly  and 
passed  chapter  249B  of  the  code  of  Iowa 
creating  the  Iowa  Commission  on  Aging. 

Subsequent  changes  in  the  law  added 
nutrition  services  and  the  establishment 
of  multipurpose  senior  centers  as  key 
parts  of  the  overall  program.  In  addition. 
It  was  decided  in  1973  that  States  should 
be  required  to  divide  the  entire  State 
into  distinct  planning  and  service  areas. 
This  requirement  brought  about  the  cre- 
ation of  the  area  agencies  on  aging  found 
throughout  the  country. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
original  Older  Americans  Act.  In  1966, 
Iowa  received  a  total  Federal  grant  for 
Older  Americans  programs  of  $94,000. 
Last  year,  Iowa  received  in  excess  of  $7 
million  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
these  programs.  The  bill  before  us  today, 
Mr.  President,  continues  us  down  a  path 
which  recognizes  the  important  contri- 
butions made  to  this  country  by  its  older 
citizens. 

But  money  alone  will  not  even  come 
close  to  solving  the  unique  problems  en- 
countered by  the  elderly.  An  army  of 
dedicated  professionals  and  volunteers, 
working  toward  a  common  goal:  The 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  en- 
joyed by  all  older  Americans,  is  the  real 
answer. 

In  Iowa,  we  have  been  fortunate  to  at- 
tract an  excellent  group  of  dedicated 
people  to  this  program.  Mr.  President  I 
shall  submit  for  the  Record  a  list  which 
contains  the  names  of  the  Iowa  Commis- 
sioners on  Aging,  the  13  area  agency  di- 
rectors and  the  16  State  advisory  com- 
mittee members.  At  the  top  of  this  list  is 
the  name  of  the  man  responsible  for 
making  sure  that  everything  runs 
smoothly,  Glenn  Bowles,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Iowa  Commission  on  the  Aging. 

While  this  list  does  not  include  the 
name  of  every  lowan  involved  in  the  Old- 
er Americans  program,  it  lists  .some  of 
those  who  have  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  health  and  well-being  of 


all  older  lowans.  It  goes  without  saying, 
Mr.  President,  that  older  Americans  in 
general,  and  older  lowans,  in  particular, 
have  been  well  served  by  this  act  and 
these  people. 

As  you  may  know,  Mr.  President,  I 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
ing, Family  and  Human  Services  when 
they  held  hearings  last  spring  on  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  I  wanted  the  committee  to  know  of 
my  wholehearted  support  for  reauthor- 
ization but  I  also  wanted  to  express  my 
desire  to  see  some  necessary  changes 
made  In  the  program. 

In  particular,  I  was  concerned  about 
the  direction  in  which  past  administra- 
tions were  leading  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram. As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  re- 
call, in  1979  the  Commission  on  Aging 
attempted  to  enact  regulations  which 
would  have  had  the  practical  effect  of 
closing  down  many  small,  locally  run 
Meals  on  Wheels  programs.  In  leading 
the  fight  to  have  these  regulations  with- 
drawn, I  was  concerned  that  the  admin- 
istration was  about  to  reverse  a  long- 
standing tradition  of  the  program  which 
provided  for  local  authority. 

Fortunately,  the  commissioner  recog- 
nized the  potential  problems  with  his 
proposed  r^ulations  and  had  them  with- 
drawn. In  order  to  Insure  that  future  ad- 
ministrations cannot  lead  the  program 
astray,  I  offered  legislation  to  the  com- 
mittee which  would  protect  locaUy  run 
Meals  on  Wheels  programs.  I  am  pleased 
that  Senator  Denton  has  included  this 
provision  in  the  committee  passed  bill. 

Another  area  of  the  bill  I  had  hoped 
the  committee  might  address  deals  with 
elderly  employment  and  elderly  crime. 
The  legislation  I  proposed  to  the  com- 
mittee would  have  provided  special  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  the  elderly 
and  also  provide  assistance  to  the  elderly 
for  the  installation  of  security  devices  in 
their  residences. 

At  a  time  when  this  country's  natural 
resources  seem  to  be  shrinking.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  we  are  overlooking  one 
great  national  resource — the  elderly.  Mil- 
lions of  trained  and  experienced  older 
Americans  make  up  a  significant  reser- 
voir of  talent  in  this  country. 

America  cannot  afford  policies  that 
deliberately  Ignore  people  still  capable  of 
making  significant  contributions  to  the 
productivity  of  this  Nation.  If  we  do,  we 
stand  to  create  an  even  bigger  problem 
as  the  number  of  young  workers  shrinks 
in  coniparison  to  the  growing  nimiber  of 
older  dependents. 

I  was  therefore  pleased  when  the  com- 
mittee approved  another  proposal  I  put 
forth  which  deals  with  using  older  work- 
ers to  make  repairs  around  the  home 
and  Installation  of  security  devices. 

Specifically,  the  new  law  would  direct 
the  Commissioner  to  give  special  consid- 
eration to  projects  designed  to  assist  In 
meeting  the  special  housing  needs  of 
older  individuals  by  providing  financial 
assistance  to  such  individuals,  who  own 
their  own  homes.  Thus  enabling  them  to 
make  repairs  or  renovations  to  their 
homes.  In  addition,  the  bill  also  targets 
assistance  to  help  older  individuals  in- 
stall security  devices  and  to  make  struc- 
tural modifications  to  prevent  break-ins. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  the  proposals 


I  have  put  forth  and  been  adopted  by  the 
committee  will  not  solve  all  the  housing 
and  employment  problems  of  the  elderly, 
but  it  is  a  start.  Once  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  see  how  this  new  approach  will 
work,  we  can  then  come  back  and 
strengthen  them.  The  Important  point 
Is  that  we  are  sending  the  right  signal 
to  older  Americans. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  loc*  forward  to  working  with 
Chairman  Denton,  the  administration 
on  aging  and  other  interested  individ- 
uals in  coming  up  with  creative  solutions 
to  the  unique  problems  being  faced  by 
the  elderly  community.  As  a  member  of 
the  Iowa  State  Senate  and  as  Lieutenant 
Governor,  I  was  proud  to  support  those 
laws  which  Implemented  the  Older 
Americans  Act  on  the  State  level.  I  am 
just  as  proud  today  to  be  able  to  support 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  at  the  national  level. 

The  list  follows: 

Iowa  Commission  on  the  Aging 

Glenn  Bowles.  Executive  Director. 

COMMISSIONEBS 

Franklin  Black.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Rep.  Janet  Carl,  Grlnnell.  Iowa. 
Florence   Davldsen.  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Glen  Haydon.  Mason  City.  Iowa. 
Rep.   Betty   Hoffman.   Muscatine.   Iowa. 
Esther  Hubbartt.  Bloomfleld,  Iowa. 
Sen.  Emll  Husak.  Toledo,  Iowa. 
Don  Nlckerson.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
Margaret   Tinsman.   Bettendorf,   Iowa. 

AREA  AGENCY  DIRECTORS 

I — Marlon  Hanson.  Decorah.  Iowa. 
II-V-XII— Donald   Ryerkerk.   Fort   Dodge, 
Iowa. 
Ill — Richard  Ambroslus.  Spencer.  Iowa, 
rv — Rick  Motz.  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 
Vl-Vn — Chris  Harshbarger.  Waterloo.  Iowa. 
Vm — Marguerite  Carter.  Dubuque.  Iowa. 
IX — Marvin  Webb.  Rock  Island,  DUnols. 
X — Rus  Proffitt.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
XI — Dorothy  Tremel.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
XIII — Frank  Kowal,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
xrv — Lois  Hou<;ton.  Creston,  Iowa. 
XV — Shirley  Balrd,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
XVI— Phyllis  White,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

STATE   ADVISORY  COMMITTZE 

I — Elva  Mahoney.  Oelweln,  Iowa. 
II — C.  E.  Judd.  Thompson.  Iowa, 
in — E.  T.  Wellhausen.  Ocheyden.  Iowa. 
IV — George  Marsh.  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
V — MUford  Mott.  Pochahantas.  Iowa. 
VI — Gilbert  Winter.  Hubbard.  Iowa. 
VII — John  Paton.  Aurora.  Iowa. 
Vin — Agatha  Funke.  Greeley.  Iowa. 
IX— John  Banker.  Jr..  Clinton.  Iowa 
X — Ed  Sears   Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 
XI — Maxlne  Graves.  Boone,  Iowa. 
XII — Alice  Wltjle.  Denlson,  Iowa, 
xm— Margaret  Kemphlll.  Clarlnda.  Iowa. 
XIV — Harvey   Campbell.  lamona.   Iowa. 
XV — Frank  Hamilton,  Charlton,  Iowa. 
XVI — Emery  Boerger,  West  Point,  Icwa.» 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  todav  the 
Senate  considers  S.  1086,  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 
I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
managers  of  the  bill  for  their  attention 
to  the  prompt  enactment  of  this 
reauthorization. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  is  probably  the  single 
most  important  piece  of  legislation  for 
our  senior  citizens  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  past  three  decades.  The  as- 
sistance offered  through  this  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  has  expanded 
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to  Include  i  wide  range  of  services  to  our 
rapidly  growing,  graying  population. 

I  am  proud  of  my  years  of  public  serv- 
ice began  at  a  time  when  our  Nation  was 
beginning  to  awaken  to  the  needs  of  this 
special  population.  When  I  began  my 
work  as  a  $tate  legislator  in  the  middle 
1960's.  the  concept  of  an  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  hajd  just  taken  legislative  shape. 
I  was  able  ko  see  firsthand  the  develop- 
ment of  tnese  programs  and  the  great 
transformaxion  they  made  in  the  lives 
of  many  elderly  Arkansans. 

During  i^y  years  as  a  Congressman, 
the  Congr^  made  further  changes  in 
the  bill  in  response  to  the  changing  needs 
of  our  senior  citizens.  Through  my  years 
as  Govemoi'  of  Arkansas,  this  trend  con- 
tinued, as  ihe  Congress  added  and  re- 
vised servi<Jes  available  under  this  act, 
and  implemented  an  administrative  net- 
work to  m<>re  effectively  get  the  job  of 
serving  older  Americans  done.  We  can 
all  be  prou(|  of  the  roles  we  have  played 
in  serving  <>ur  elderly  through  this  and 
other  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  of  vital  im- 
portance thfet  the  Senate  should  be  con- 
sidering reiuthorization  of  this  act  at 
this  particular  time.  I  say  this  because, 
through  recent  cutbacks  in  other  serv- 
ices that  ane  vital  to  the  elderly — social 
services  thijugh  title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Aa,  job  opportunities  for  older 
workers  thipugh  the  CETA  program,  re- 
cent cutbacks  and  concern  over  further 
cutbacks  inlsocial  security  benefits,  and 
the  like — sttess  the  growing  importance 
of  the  legislation  which  is  being  consid- 
ered today. 

In  addition  to  the  need  to  consider 
other  budgat  cutting  measures  and  their 
effect  on  o^ir  senior  citizens,  we  must 
also  remem^r  that  many  of  the  amend- 
ments of  thfe  Older  Americans  Act  which 
were  impleqiented  in  1978  have  only  re- 
cently been  enacted.  It  is  vital  that  we 
allow  these;  changes  to  be  implemented 
in  order  thit  we  might  pass  valid  judg- 
ment on  thir  effectiveness. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  on  Aging,  Fam- 
ily and  Hunan  Services  of  the  Human 
Resources  C  ommittee  for  taking  prompt 
yet  control  ed  action  in  modifying  the 
Older  Amer  icans  Act.  They  have  refined 
the  act  to  provide  for  the  flexibility  that 
has  been  loiig  needed  in  these  programs, 
while  maini  aining  the  original  intent  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  it  has  long  been  my 
belief  that  future  generations  will  not 
judge  us  oi  the  technological  advances 
we  have  msde,  but  on  the  way  we  have 
treated  oui  citizens,  and  particularly 
those  citizei  is  who  are  most  deserving  of 
our  aid — oiir  Nation's  senior  citizens. 
Once  again,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
managers  o[  this  bill,  and  the  members 
of  the  conuiittee,  for  their  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  (llder  Americans  of  this  coun- 
try.* 

•  Mr.  WI  iLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  f  o  commend  Senator  Denton, 
chairman  o^  the  Aging,  Family,  and  Hu- 
man Services  Subcommitte  for  his  out- 
standing bl  partisan  efforts  in  working 
with  the  m  nority  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive leg!  ilative  package  that  will  pro- 
vide a  conti  nuum  of  vital  services  to  our 
senior  cltize  as. 


There  are  more  than  25  million  of  our 
citizens  who  are  over  the  age  of  65.  They 
represent  the  fastest  growing  segment  of 
the  population  in  this  country;  increas- 
ing by  nearly  500.000  individuals  each 
year. 

Older  Americans  have  a  vivid  insight 
into  the  problems  and  challenges  of  our 
time.  They  have  lived  through  the  most 
dramatic  technological  and  social 
changes  this  country  has  ever  experi- 
enced, and  they  possess  a  broad  and  bal- 
anced perspective  of  their  needs  and 
those  of  society  as  a  whole. 

The  problems  of  older  Americans  have 
always  been  of  special  concern  to  me.  We 
must  not  fail  to  expand  our  vision  beyond 
what  exists  today  in  Federal  policy  and. 
it  seems  to  me.  there  is  a  far  greater  need 
to  broaden  services  to  older  people  than 
existed  just  a  decade  ago.  S.  1086,  with 
the  amendments  adopted  today  will  ad- 
dress that  need. 

The  administration  and  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  are  committed  to  the  task  of 
attempting  to  balance  the  Federal  budg- 
et. Following  the  first  round  of  the  budg- 
et cutting  frenzy,  we  are  now  told  that 
even  greater  cuts  must  be  made  if  we  are 
to  accomplish  that  objective. 

So.  now  we  are  embroiled  in  round  two 
of  the  budget  battle,  and  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  extreme  caution.  The  need  for 
deliberation  is  especially  critical  as  we 
consider  the  legislation  pending  before 
this  body  today. 

No  group  of  individuals  has  been  more 
adversely  affected  by  the  across-the- 
board  cuts  that  administration  has  suc- 
ceeded in  imcosing  on  the  budgetary 
process.  The  reductions  in  emplojmient, 
housing,  transportation,  energy  assist- 
ance, retirement  income,  legal  services, 
and  SSI/medlcaid  programs  have  all 
severely  impacted  on  this  Nation's 
elderly. 

We  must  carefully  assess  the  Impact  of 
national  economic  policies  on  the  well- 
being  of  older  citizens. 

Last  fall,  at  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Senate  special  Committee  on  Aging,  a 
number  of  deep-rooted  fantasies  about 
older  workers  were  dismantled. 

Following  those  "work  after  65"  hear- 
ings, the  committee  summarized  "facts 
about  older  workers"  indicating  that: 

Productivity  does  not  decrease  with 
age.  Workers  hired  after  the  age  of  40 
tend  to  attain  a  higher  performance 
within  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 
those  hired  before  the  age  of  30; 

Labor  turnover  does  not  Increase  with 
age.  Workers  in  the  45  to  64  age  group 
are  only  half  as  likely  to  change  jobs  as 
persons  In  the  25  to  44  years  of  age 
group; 

Absence  due  to  illness  does  not  in- 
crease with  age.  TTie  number  of  days  lost 
per  100  workdays  for  all  reasons  de- 
creases as  age  increases:  and 

The  functions  of  learning  and  memory 
are  not  significantly  affected  by  aging. 
Little  change  occurs  in  the  ability  to 
learn  new  skills  and  acquire  new  infor- 
mation between  the  ages  of  20  and  60. 
Vocabularly,  information,  and  compre- 
hensive tests  show  little,  if  any.  decline 
with  age  through  the  sixties. 

As  we  all  remember,  the  comprehen- 
sive Older  American  Act  Amendments  of 


1978  was  a  landmark  reform  of  Federal 
policies  and  programs  for  the  elderly. 

That  act  consolidated  all  Federal  poli- 
cies affecting  older  persons  under  the 
purview  of  the  Administration  on  Aging. 
That  legislation  mandated  that  this  office 
serve  as  a  visible  and  effective  advocate 
for  the  elderly  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Those  amendments  also  made  im- 
provement in  the  delivery  of  services  by 
providing  greater  coordinate  and  flexibil- 
ity in  the  system  of  State  agencies  on 
aging  and  the  hundreds  of  local  county 
agencies. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  vote  to 
extend  the  Older  Americans  Act  for  the 
next  3  years,  we  must  remember  that 
this  Government's  commitment  to  older 
Americans  should  be  to  build  support 
systems  In  local  communities  that  will 
enable  the  elderly  to  maintain  their  In- 
dependence, dignity,  and  quality  of  life. 
This  decade  will  provide  us  with  a  great 
challenge  as  a  growing  proportion  of 
older  people  are  assimilated  into  society. 

It  is  a  challenge  that  must  be  met  so 
that  our  senior  citizens  have  the  best 
possible  health  and  fitness;  financial  se- 
curity; protection  against  crime,  fraud, 
and  abuse;  full  legal  rights  without  suf- 
fering age  discrimination;  and  opportu- 
nities for  useful,  active  lives  in  their  com- 
munities with  continuing  growth  intelec- 
tually  and  culturally. 

It  is  a  challenge  that  we  should  accept 
willingly,  because  we  know  that  the  val- 
uable resources  of  our  senior  citizens,  if 
developed  and  utilized,  would  enrich 
enormously  the  quality  of  Ufe  for  us  all, 
and  would  secure  our  pride  as  a  nation. 

I  wholeheartedly  believe  that  an  in- 
vestment in  opportimities  for  older  work- 
ers will  be  an  investment  In  this  Nation's 
future.* 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
In  1965.  the  Improvement  of  the  lives  of 
older  Americans  has  been  a  national  pri- 
ority, one  that  I  have  strongly  supported 
as  a  member  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging. 

Since  that  time,  the  act  has  been  re- 
authorized eight  times  and  funding  for 
its  programs  has  grown  from  a  mere  $7.5 
million  to  almost  $1  billion  today.  The 
Older  Americans  Act  began  with  a  few 
social  service  grants.  Today  it  Is  a  coor- 
dinated system  of  services  to  older  Amer- 
icans ranging  from  nutrition  and  coun- 
seling to  a  variety  of  social  services  ad- 
ministered by  57  State  aging  depart- 
ments. 610  area  agencies  and  countless 
local  groups. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  today, 
S.  1086,  extends  for  3  more  years  this  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  and  deserves 
the  support  of  us  all.  For  it  Is  through 
the  Older  Americans  Act  and  the  many 
Improvements  we  have  made  to  it  over 
the  years  that  we  have  enhanced  the  lives 
of  millions  of  elderly  Americans.  In  1974, 
I  published  the  only  book  I  have  ever  au- 
thored, entitled.  "Growing  Old  In  the 
Country  of  the  Young."  Many  of  the 
needs  my  book  cited  have  been  met  by 
the  Older  Americans  Act  and  subsequent 
amendments. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  bill 
contains  two  amendments  which  I  was 
proud  to  cosponsor,  one  offered  by  the 
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distinguished  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  Senator  Heinz,  and 
another  authored  by  the  committee's 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
CHILE8.  Both  amendments  are  the  direct 
result  of  the  fine  work  of  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee, which  imder  their  very  capable 
leadership,  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
adoption  of  measures  expressly  bene- 
fiting the  elderly. 

The  Chiles  amendment  makes  an  ex- 
tremely important  addition  to  title  V, 
the  senior  community  service  employ- 
ment program.  The  amendment  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct  ex- 
perimental projects  to  train  older  per- 
sons for  second  careers  and  place  them 
In  private  sector  employment.  The 
amendment  does  not  reduce  the  bill's 
authorization  for  public  service  jobs  or 
other  programs. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Grasslet  and 
I  recently  conducted  a  field  hearing  for 
the  Aging  Committee  in  the  Quad  Cities 
area  of  Illinots  and  Iowa — "Employ- 
ment: An  Option  for  All  Ages."  One  of 
the  recommendations  we  received  at  that 
time  from  State  and  area  aging  oflBcials 
was  for  increased  emphasis  on  private 
sector  jobs  under  title  V.  Among  their 
recommendations  were:  Development  of 
job  or  skills  banks  that  match  the  needs 
of  older  workers  with  available  job  open- 
ings in  the  private  sector:  waiver  of  the 
requirement  that  title  V  enrollees  be 
placed  in  public  sector  jobs ;  allowing  en- 
rollees to  participate  in  on-the-job 
training  In  private  firms;  training  of 
older  persons  to  give  them  needed  skills : 
and  last,  training  of  title  V  program  staff 
in  job  counseling  for  older  workers. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Chiles  will  provide  funds  to  experiment 
with  projects  such  as  those  recom- 
mended at  our  hearing.  These  projects 
can  also  include  Innovative  approaches 
to  employment  such  as  job-sharing  and 
flex -time  as  well  as  placement  In  new 
technology  and  growth  industries. 

The  second  amendment,  offered  by 
Senator  Heinz,  addresses  another  very 
important  need  of  this  country's  older 
citizens.  At  a  hearing  before  the  Aging 
Committee  in  September,  we  learned 
that  the  fear  of  crime  among  older  per- 
sons was  reaching  critical  proportions  In 
some  areas  of  the  country,  including 
some  parts  of  my  own  State  of  Illinois. 
ITiis  amendment  will  make  crime  pre- 
vention and  victim  assistance  services 
an  allowable  activity  under  title  IIIB  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act. 

The  testimony  presented  at  our  hear- 
ing was  frighten' ng.  Many  older  persons 
live  in  such  fear  of  being  victimized  by 
violent  crime  that  they  are  little  better 
than  prisoners  in  their  own  homes.  These 
hearings  showed  the  need  in  some  areas 
for  assistance  in  preventing  crime  and 
helping  the  victims  recover  from  the 
devastating  effects  of  crime. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  mandate  these  services  be 
provided;  that  decision  is  left  up  to 
State  and  area  agencies  as  it  should  be. 
But  where  there  is  a  problem  with  crime, 
and  the  elderly  fall  victim  to  it,  the  older 
Americans  should  provide  the  resources 
to  deal  with  it.  The  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Heinz  allows  title  HIB  funds 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 


S.  1086  also  makes  several  changes  in 
the  act  wh.ch  will  improve  efficiency  of 
service  delivery  and  increase  particii>a- 
tion  of  the  elderly  in  the  programs  de- 
signed t3  serve  them  by  giving  State 
and  area  agencies  more  flexibility  to  meet 
the  needs  in  their  communities. 

S.  1086  is  not  a  major  overhaul  of  the 
•Older  Americans  Act.  This  is  so  for 
two  reasons.  First,  many  of  the  changes 
we  made  in  the  act  in  1978  have  not  been 
in  effect  for  a  long  time  and  more  time 
is  needed  to  fully  evaluate  them.  Second, 
the  1981  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  will  convene  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
in  a  few  weeks.  The  purpose  of  this  con- 
ference will  be  to  review  existing  policies 
which  affect  the  elderly  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  how  these  policies  can 
be  strengthened  and  improved.  Without 
this  key  conference's  recommendations, 
it  does  not  seem  appropriate  to  make 
major  changes  in  the  Older  Americans 
Act  this  year. 

The  3-year  extension  with  minor  modi- 
flcations  will  sdlow  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  time  to  thoroughly  re- 
view the  recommendations  of  the  confer- 
ence and  formulate  measures  to  address 
these  concerns. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee,  Senators  Denton 
and  Eagleton,  for  their  work  in  bringing 
this  important  reauthorization  to  the 
Senate  floor,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senate  should  act  affirmatively  on 
S.  1086.  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1981. 

First  passed  in  1965,  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  established  a  well-designed 
program  to  improve  the  lives  of  senior 
citizens.  Its  objective  was  to  assist  older 
Americans  troubled  by  health,  housing, 
employment,  retirement,  and  income 
problems.  In  addition,  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  set  forth  the  goal  of  finding 
ways  to  help  older  Americans  to  partic- 
ipate fully  in  civic,  cultural,  recreational, 
and  commimity  service  activities. 

This  goal  was  then  and  remains  today 
appropriate  indeed.  We  can  never  forget 
that  our  senior  citizens  helped  establish 
many  of  the  freedoms  and  opportunities 
we  take  for  granted  today.  By  fighting  in 
our  wars,  they  helped  guarantee  the 
critical  political  freedoms  we  take  for 
granted.  By  discovering  cures  for  many 
diseases  and  vaccines  to  prevent  others, 
they  helped  eradicate  the  fear  of  epidem- 
ics and  of  such  crippling  diseases  as 
polio.  By  working  in  our  factories,  either 
as  laborers  or  managers,  they  helped 
strengthen  American  industry  and 
placed  It  in  a  position  of  worldwide 
prominence  and  importance.  By  working 
on  our  farms  and  growing  our  food,  they 
helped  make  American  agriculture  the 
successful  enterprise  it  is  today.  And  last 
but  never  least,  by  educating  us  amd  our 
children,  they  gave  us  freedom  from 
ignorance,  an  important  freedom  indeed. 

Mindful  of  the  many  contributions  to 
our  society  which  senior  citizens  have 
made.  Congress  has  amended  the  Older 
Americans  Act  eight  times  since  it  was 
first  passed  over  15  years  ago  in  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  Improve  the  living  con- 
ditions of  older  Americans.  Today,  we 


amend  this  act  yet  again  and  reauthor- 
ize it  for  the  next  3  years. 

The  bill  before  us  reauthorizes  social 
services  programs,  nutrition  programs, 
programs  for  research  and  training,  and 
an  employment  program.  All  of  these 
programs  are  essential  to  improving  the 
quality  of  lives  led  by  older  Americans 
in  this  country. 

I  found  it  necessary  to  offer  proposals 
to  amend  the  bill's  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  several  of  these  programs.  S. 
1086  would  have  repealed  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  conduct  utility  and  home- 
heating  cost  demonstrations  on  the 
premise  that  the  Department  of  Energy 
is  better  equipped  to  oversee  such  proj- 
ects. I  agree  that  the  DOE  has  the  exper- 
tise to  handle  such  projects.  However, 
President  Reagan  has  several  times  an- 
nounced plans  to  abolish  the  Department 
of  Energy.  Thus,  my  amendment  to  re- 
authorize utihty  and  home-heating  cost 
demonstration  projects  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  was  unanimously  agreed 
to. 

I  also  offered  a  proposal  to  define 
weatherization  activities  as  an  appro- 
priate employment  activity  under  the 
title  V.  community  service  employment 
program.  Under  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  we  now  have  some  54,000  senior  citi- 
zens funded  by  title  V  to  work  part  time 
at  jobs  ranging  from  tax  counseling  to 
library  work  to  keeping  neighborhood 
parks  clean.  My  amendment,  unani- 
mously accepted,  will  allow  some  of  these 
54,000  older  individuals  to  weatherize  the 
poorly  Insulated  homes  of  many  of  their 
elderly  friends  and  neighbors. 

I  have  reservations  about  the  provision 
within  this  bill  to  abolish  the  minimum 
spending  requirement  for  independent 
State  nursing  home  ombudsmen  pro- 
grams. I  understand  that  the  bill  calls 
for  States  to  spend  enough  to  make  such 
programs  effective.  Nonetheless,  I  asked 
the  committee  to  call  for  a  GAO  study 
in  2  years  to  insure  that  States  are 
spending  enough  to  make  the  ombuds- 
man programs  what  they  should  be:  The 
guardians  of  the  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare of  those  seniors  forced  by  frailty 
and  poor  health  to  reside  in  nursing 
homes. 

Mr.  President,  in  urging  my  colleagues 
to  act  affirmatively  on  S.  1086.  I  would 
like  to  remind  them  of  the  contributions 
which  seniors  have  made  with  respect  to 
this  bill  and  others  relating  to  their  con- 
cerns. Throughout  my  tenure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  during  my 
first  10  months  in  the  Senate,  my  senior 
constituents  in  Connecticut  have  con- 
tmued  to  offer  me  good,  concrete  sugges- 
tions for  ways  to  solve  the  problems 
facing  them.  In  this  respect,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  know  that  I  am  not  alone.  Recom- 
mendations from  the  hundreds  of  dele- 
gates to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  in  1961  actually  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  medicare  system  and  the  very 
Older  Americans  Act  we  are  amending 
today.  Delegates  to  the  1971  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  laid  the 
groundwork  for  improving  the  social  se- 
curity system,  establishing  supplemental 
security  income,  and  establishing  the 
national  network  of  area  agencies  on 
aging.  We  should  remember  there  prece- 
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dents  an(t  pay  close  attention  to  what 
the  1981  delegates  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  tell  us  when  they 
convene  i%  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  S.  Ib86. 

Mr.  RIIeQLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  tc  offer  my  support  for  S.  1086, 
which  rea  uthorizes  the  Older  Americans 
Act  for  3  years  and  continues  essential 
social  and  nutrition  services  to  senior 
citizens  across  our  Nation.  I  commend 
Senator  IIagleton  and  Senate  Denton 
for  their  cooperation  in  our  efforts  to 
improve  ti  le  original  proposal  offered  by 
the  admit  istration. 

I  am  pa  -ticularly  pleased  that  Senator 
Eacleton,  with  Senator  Denton's  sup- 
port, has  agreed  to  offer  a  committee 
amendmeit  restoring  the  commodity 
food  program  to  its  current  status  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
taining th^  current  means  of  distribut- 
ing funds  }ased  on  the  number  of  meals 
served  ratier  than  on  the  proposed  per 
capita  bas:  s  as  in  the  original  bill.  Under 
the  preser  t  system.  States  are  given  in- 
centives tc  reach  out  and  provide  nutri- 
tional me!  Is  to  as  many  older  persons 
as  possible.  The  proposed  change  would 
have  eliminated  these  incentives  and 
would  havj  punished  eflSciency  and  re- 
warded indfflciency. 

I  am  pre  ud  to  say  that  my  home  State 
of  Michigan  has  been  among  the  top  10 
States  in  t  tie  country  to  efiBciently  serve 
meals  to  it  >  older  citizens.  The  Michigan 
State  Offic ;  of  Services  to  the  Aging  has 
estimated  that  an  additional  $1.5  mil- 
lion would  be  needed  to  maintain  cur- 
rent nutiition  services  if  changes 
originally  proposed  in  the  commodity 
food  prog  am  were  enacted.  Approxi- 
mately 73(1,000  meals  would  be  lost  as 
a  result — i  bout  600  older  persons  now 
receiving  ineals  would  be  cut  from  the 
program  in  Michigan  alone. 

At  the  name  time  that  I  appreciate 
the  conces!  ions  made  by  Senator  Denton 
during  negotiations  on  S.  1086, 1  am  still 
concerned  that  a  number  of  provisions 
in  the  bil  will  adversely  affect  those 
seniors  in  greatest  need  who  are  least 
able  to  del  end  themselves.  My  concerns 
include  the  elimination  of  earmarked 
funding  for  the  nursing  home  ombuds- 
man progrim  and  the  consolidation  of 
the  Meals  on  Wheels  and  congregate 
meals  programs  into  a  block  grant. 
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I  am  also  concerned  with  the  changes 
made  by  the  bill  in  the  Meals  on  Wneels 
program.  During  the  last  reauthorization 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  in  1978,  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Kennedy  which  had 
the  cosponsorship  of  54  Members  of  this 
body  to  provide  a  separate  authorization 
for  the  Meals  on  Wheels  program.  This 
was  a  bipartisan  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  insure  that  individuals,  both 
older  Americans  and  handicapped  indi- 
viduals who  were  in  real  need  of  home- 
delivered  meals  would  be  able  to  receive 
them.  Effective  Meals  on  Wheels  pro- 
grams have  been  established  throughout 
the  country  as  a  result  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Congress  in  1978. 

S.  1086  proposed  the  consolidation  of 
the  two  Meals  on  Wheels  and  congregate 
nutrition  programs  into  a  block  grant  to 
States.  It  does  require  that  some  funds 
be  spent  for  home-delivered  meals,  but 
fails  to  specify  an  amount.  While  I  am 
sure  that  consolidation  would  not  elimi- 
nate the  Meals  on  Wheels  program,  I  am 
concerned  that  States  may  find  home- 
delivered  meals  too  costly  and  may  not 
allocate  sufQcient  funds  for  this  purpose. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  join  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  in  cosponsoring  his 
amendment  which  requires  States  to 
maintain  their  current  level  of  spending 
for  home-delivered  meals  at  a  level  not 
less  than  15  percent  of  each  State's  nu- 
trition allotment.  This  change  should 
assure  a  reasonable  level  of  support  for 
Meals  on  Wheels  programs.  I  commend 
Senator  Kennedy  for  his  amendment. 

WHITE  HOtJSE  CONFERENCE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  President,  the  1978  amendments 
provided  for  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  to  be  held  this  year.  The  time 
for  this  conference  is  quickly  approach- 
ing and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity, 
while  the  act  which  authorized  the  con- 
ference is  being  considered,  to  express 
my  deep  concern  over  the  rumors  and 
stories  circulating  about  the  White 
House  Conference.  We  have  all  read  the 
newspaper  stories  about  political  polling 
of  conference  delegates. 

There  are  also  suggestions  that  the  ad- 
ministration may  be  seeking  ways  to  sti- 
fle debate  and  restrict  the  process  of 
voting  on  recommendations  by  the  dele- 
gate body.  Any  such  action  is  totally  un  • 
acceptable.  In  order  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  delegates  the  administration  must 
allow  the  delegates  themselves  to  deter- 
mine the  rules  under  which  the  confer- 
ence will  operate. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
Senators  Eagleton  and  Denton  for  their 
le£ulership  in  developing  this  reauthori- 
zation of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  I  be- 
lieve S.  1086  will  benefit  the  lives  of  our 
Nation's  seniors  and  I  intend  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  bill  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


for  a  third  reading,  smd  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
witz),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato>,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jep- 
SEN),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Warner)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
<Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNCAS)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  348  Leg.] 
YEAS— 75 
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Abdnor 

Orassley 

Murkowsld 

Andrews 

Hatch 

Nlckles 

Annstrooag 

HawUna 

Nunn 

Eaker 

HayeJEawa 

Packwood 

Baucus 

He'nz 

Pall 

Bent  sen 

Helm* 

Percy 

Boren 

Ho'Tn^s 

Preaaler 

Bra'ller 

Huddleeton 

Proymire 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Quayle 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jnhnrton 

R«ndoIpb 

Oochran 

Kassebaum 

Rleide 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

D&nforth 

LaxtLlt 

Sarbanea 

Deronclnl 

Leahy 

Saaaer 

Denton 

Levin 

Schmltt 

Dl-on 

Long 

Specter 

Dodd 

Li'otir 

Stafford 

Dole 

Uathiu 

Stennls 

Durenberger 

Ma''rTa<»a 

Stevems 

Eagleton 

Mattlngly 

Symms 

Exon 

Melchor 

Thurmond 

Gebm 

MetTBrnbaum 

Wallop 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Welcker 

Gorton 

MoynJhan 

NOT  VOTINO— 26 

Blden 

Pt»T»Tion 

D'Amato 

Boschwltz 

Chafee 

Domenici 

Byrd, 

Chues 

Bast 

Harry  P..  Jr 

Coheu 

Ford 

Jepaen 
Kasten 
McClure 
Roth 

Tower 
Tsongas 
Warner 
Williams 

Simpson 

Goldwfttw 

Hart 

Hatfleld 

Heflin 

Inouye 

So  the  bill  (S.  1086) ,  as  amended,  was 

passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1086 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Americans 
Act  AmendmenU  of  1981". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of   1965. 

PURPOSE  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Section  101(7)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "cultural,"  the  following: 
"education  and  training". 

(2)  Section  101(1)  is  amended  by  stalking 
out  "Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services". 

(3)  (A)  Section  102(6)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  term"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Except  for  the  purposes  of 
title  VI  of  this  Act,  the  term". 

(B)  Section  102(7)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "The  term"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  for  purposes  of  title  VI  of 
this  Act.  the  term". 

(b)  (1)  Section  202(a)  (1)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "all":  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  "elderly"  the  fol- 
lowing: "whenever  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  to  do  so  will  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  this  Act". 

(2)  Section  202(a)(2)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "serve  as  a  clearinghouse"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "collect  and  dis- 
seminate Information". 

(3)  Section  203(a)  (12)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "nonprofit". 

(4)  Section  202(a)  (16)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "nonprofit". 

(c)  Section  202(b)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (1): 

(2)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period; 

(3)  by  striking  out  clause  (3):  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  clause  (2)  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  Commissioner  may 
review  and  comment  on  departmental  regu- 
lations and  policies  regarding  community 
health  and  social  service  development  for  the 
elderly.". 

(d)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "shall"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "may". 

(2)  (A)   Section  203(b)(2)    Is  repealed. 
(B)  Clauses  (9)  and  (11)  of  section  203(b) 

are  redesignated  as  clauses  (8)  and  (9),  re- 
spectively. 

(3)  Section  203(b)  (8)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)(B))  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  "1965,"  the  following:  "title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  the  Adult 
Education  Act". 

(e)(1)   Section  204  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Sections  205  through  214,  and  all  ref- 
erences thereto,  are  redesignated  as  sections 
204  through  213,  respectively. 

(f)(1)  Section  204(d)(5)  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (d)(2))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  In  consultation  with  the  National 
Information,  and  Resource  Clearing  House 
for  the  Aging,". 

(2)  Section  204(g)  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (d)  (2) )  Is  repealed. 


(3)  Subsection  (h)  of  secUon  304  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (d)  (2) )  Is  redesig- 
nated as  subsection  (g) . 

(4)  Section  204(g)  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
sections (e)  (2)  and  (f)  (2) )  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion $200,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  $212,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  $223,812  for  fiscal  year 
1984.". 

(g)(1)  Section  205(b)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (e)(2))  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  205 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (e)  (2) )  are 
redesignated  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  re- 
spectively. 

(h)  Section  206 (b)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "under  section  308  or"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  208"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "section  207". 

(1)  Section  210(a)  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (e)(2))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
",  and  of  title  V  of  the  Act  of  October  15, 
1977  (Public  Law  95-134;  91  Stat.  1164),". 

(J)  (1)  Section  213  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (e)  (2) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  Act". 

(2)  Section  301(b)(2)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Community  Services 
Administration,". 

authorization  POR  social  services  AND 

nutrition  programs 
Sec.  3.  Section  303  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"authorization  of  appropriations;   uses  of 

FUNDS 

"Sec.  303.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $280,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982.  $301,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  $322,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  part 
B  of  this  title. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $360,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982, 
$376,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
$396,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  grants  under  part  C  of 
this  mie. 

"(b)  Grants  made  under  this  title  may  be 
used  for  paying  part  of  the  cost  of — 

"(1)  the  administration  of  area  plans  by 
area  agencies  on  aging  designated  under  sec- 
tion 305(a)(2)(A),  Including  the  prepara- 
tion of  area  plans  on  aging  consistent  with 
section  306  and  the  evaluation  of  activities 
carried  out  under  such  plans;  and 

"(2)  the  development  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  systems  for  social  services, 
congregate  and  home  delivered  nutrition 
services,  the  development  and  operation  of 
multipurpose  senior  centers  and  the  delivery 
of  legal  services.". 

allotment 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  304(a)(1)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "From  the  sums  appropriated 
under  parts  B  and  C  for  fiscal  years  1979, 
1980,  and  1981,"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"From  the  sums  appropriated  under  parts  B 
and  C  for  each  fiscal  year,". 

(b)  Section  304(d)(1)(B)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "90  percent  In  fiscal  years  1979 
and  1980,  and  85  percent  In  fiscal  year  1981,  of 
the  cost  of  social  services  and  nutrition  serv- 
ices authorized  under  parts  B  and  C"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "85  percent  of  the  cost 
of  social  services  and  nutrition  services  un- 
der this  title". 

(c)  Section  304(d)  (1)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A) ; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (B)  as  clatue 
(C);  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  clause  (A)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause : 


"(B)  such  amount  as  the  State  agency  de- 
termines to  be  adequate  for  conducting  an 
effective  ombudsman  program  under  section 
307(a)  (12)  shall  be  avaUable  for  conducting 
such  program;  and". 

state  agency  responsibilities 

Sec  S.  (a)  Section  30S(a)(l)(D)  la 
amended  by  inserting  "to  the  extent  feasible" 
beiore  "serve". 

(b)  Section  305(a)(1)(E)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "divide  the  State  Into  distinct 
areas"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "divide 
the  State  into  distinct  planning  and  service  . 
areas  (or  in  the  case  of  a  Scate  specified  in 
subsection  (b)  (5),  designate  the  entire  State 
as  a  single  planning  and  service  area) ". 

(c)  Section  30S(a)(2)(A)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "'determine  for  which  plan- 
ning and  service  area  an  area  plan  will  be 
developed.  In  accordance  with  section  306, 
and  for  each  such  area  designate,"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b)(S),  designate  for  each  such 
area". 

(d)(1)  Section  305(b)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(2)  Section  305(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  A  State  which  on  or  before  October  1. 
1980,  had  designated,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioner,  a  smgle  planning  and 
service  area  covering  all  of  the  older  individ- 
uals in  the  State.  In  which  the  State  agency 
was  administering  the  area  plan,  may  after 
that  date  designate  one  or  more  additional 
planning  and  service  areas  within  the  State 
to  be  administered  by  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  or  organizations  as  area 
agencies  on  aging,  after  considering  the  fac- 
tors specified  In  subsection  (a)(1)(E).  The 
State  agency  shall  continue  to  perform  the 
functions  of  an  area  agency  for  any  area  of 
the  State  not  Included  in  a  planning  and 
service  area  for  which  an  area  agency  has 
been  designated.". 

(e)   Section  305(c)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3), 

(2)  bv  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(4),  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  clause  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause : 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  a  State  specified  in  sub- 
section  (b)(5),  the  Stat*  agency;". 

AREA  PLANS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
306(a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  a  3- 
year  period"  and  inserting  in  lieu  t^ereof 
"for  a  two-,  three-,  or  four-year  period  deter- 
mined bv  the  State  agency,". 

(b)  Section  306(a)  (2)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "at  least  50  percent  of  the  amount 
allotted  for  part  B  to  the  planning  and 
service  area  will  be  expended"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "from  the  amount  allotted 
for  part  B  to  each  planning  and  service  area, 
the  area  agency  on  aging  has  an  effecUve 

system".  j  ^  ^ 

(c)  Section  3n6(a)'6)fD)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "to  the  extent  feasible"  before 
"serve". 

(d)(1)   Section  306(b)(1)   Is  reoealed. 

(2)  (A)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  306  Is  re- 
de"! "Tiated  as  subsection  (b). 

(B)  Section  306(b)  (as  redeslenated  by 
subiaragraph  (A))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "mav"  m  the  fl"^  »entence  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  307 
(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  a  3-year 
period  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  a 
two-,  three-,  or  four  year  period  determined 
by  the  State  agency.". 

(b)(1)  Section  307(a)  (13)  (B)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  ,    ,_  . 

"(B)  each  project  will  provide  meals  in  a 
congregate  setting  or  provide  home-delivered 
meals  based  upon  a  determination  of  need  by 
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area  agency  on  aging  providing 
[or  congregate  meals  will  provide 
for  home  delivered  meals;". 

307(a)  (13)  (D)  of  such  Act  Is 
inserting  after  the  clause  desig- 
lollowing:  "In  the  case  of  meals 
:ongregate  setting,". 

307(a)  (13)  (I)   Is  amended  to 
foHoirs: 

I  irea  agency  shall  establish  proce- 

'  trill  allow  nutrition  project  ad- 

the  option   to  offer  a  meal   to 

providing  volunteer  services  dur- 
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at  a  grant  or  contract  entered 
title,  or  both;". 
307(a)  (13)  (C)   Is  amended  to 


provide  procedures  under  which  re- 
or  contracts  for  the  delivery 
i^der  parts  B  and  C  may  establish 
for  participant  contributions 
and  social  services.  In  accord- 
guidelines    established    by    the 
If   (A)   such  scales  take  into 
the  Income  ranges  of  eligible 
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I  Into 


(e)  (1)  Section  307(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  clause  (2)  and  by  redesignating 
clause  (3)  as  clause  (2). 

(2)  Section  307(b)  (as  amended  by  para- 
graph ( 1 ) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  in  approving  any 
State  plan  under  this  section  shall  waive  the 
requirement  of  clause  (13)  (J)  (1)  if  the  Com- 
missioner finds  that  the  requirement  of 
clause  (13)  (J)  (i)  would  place  a  significant 
burden  on  the  ability  of  the  State  to  support 
efficiently  and  effectively  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  title  within  the 
State". 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  STATE  PI^NS 

Sec.  8.  Section  308(b)(5)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  with  respect  to  funds  received 
under  subsection  (a)  and  subsection  (b)  of 
section  303,  a  State  may  elect  to  transfer  not 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  between  pro- 
grams under  part  B  and  part  C  of  this  title, 
for  use  as  the  State  considers  appropriate. 
The  State  shall  notify  the  Commissioner  of 
any  such  election.". 

avahabilitt  of  stntPLus  commodities 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
311(a)(4)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "In"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  specified  In  subsection  (d), 
In";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "during  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  311  is 
repealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  311  is  redes- 
ignated as  subsection  (b). 

(c)  Section  311  (as  amended  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(c)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $93,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982, 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
$105,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  (other 
than  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (1) ) . 

"(2)  In  any  fiscal  year  In  which  compliance 
with  subsection  (a)  (4)  of  this  section  costs 
more  than  the  amounts  authorized  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  that 
fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
reduce  the  cents  per  meal  level  determined 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(4)  for  that  fiscal 
year  as  necessary  to  meet  the  authorization 
of  appropriation  for  that  fiscal  year.". 

SERVICES     PROGRAM 

Sec.  10.  (a)  (1)  The  matter  preceding  clause 
(1)  of  section  321  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Each  State  having  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  307  shall  carry  out  a 
program  for  any  of  the  following  social 
services:". 

(2)  Section  321  (a)  (1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "continuing  education"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "education  and  training". 

(b)  Section  321(a)(4)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "designed"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "(B)";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (C) 
to  prevent  unlawful  entry  into  residences  of 
elderly  Individuals,  through  the  Installation 
of  security  devices  and  through  structural 
modifications  or  alterations  of  such  resi- 
dences". 

(c)  Section  321  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (11) ,  by  redesignat- 
ing clause  (12)  as  clause  (14),  and  by  In- 
serting after  clause  (11)  the  following  new 
clauses: 

"(12)  services  to  encourage  the  employ- 
ment of  older  workers,  including  Job  coun- 


seling and,  where  appropriate.  Job  develop- 
ment, referral,  and  placement; 

"(13)  crime  pre.entlon  services  and  vic- 
tim assistance  programs  for  older  individ- 
uals; or". 

(d)  The  matter  preceding  clause  (1)  of 
section  331  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Each  State  having  a  State  plan  approved 
under  section  307  shall  carry  out  a  program 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  nu- 
trition pro.ejts — ". 

(e)  Section  336  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "The  Commissioner  shall  carry  out  a 
program  for  making  grants  to  States  under 
State  plans  approved  under  section  307  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  nutri- 
tion projects"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Each  State  having  a  State  plan  approved 
under  section  307  shall  carry  out  a  program 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  nu- 
trition projects". 

TRAINING,    RESEARCH,    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  U.  (a)  Section  404(c)  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  411(a)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or"  after  clause  (4); 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (6);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  clause  (6)  as  clause 
(5). 

(c)  Section  411(b)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  after  clause   (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)(D)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  period,  and  by  striking  out  clause  (3). 

(d)  Section  411(c)  Ls  amended  by  striking 
out  "through  the  National  Information  and 
Resource  Clearinghouse  for  the  Aging". 

(e)  Section  411  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  Insure  the 
collection  and  dissemination,  through  pub- 
lications and  other  appropriate  means,  of 
Information  concerning  research  findings, 
demonstration  results,  and  other  materials 
developed  in  connection  with  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  section.". 

DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  421(b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  making  grants  and  contracts  un- 
der this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  projec;^  de- 
signed to — 

"  ( 1 )  assist  in  meeting  the  special  housing 
needs  of  older  individuals  by — 

"(A)  providing  financial  assistance  to  such 
Individuals,  who  own  their  own  homes, 
necessary  to  enable  them  (1)  to  make  the 
repairs  or  renovations  to  their  homes,  which 
are  necessary  for  them  to  meet  minimum 
standards,  and  (11)  to  Install  security  de- 
vices, and  to  make  structural  modifications 
or  alterations,  designed  to  prevent  unlaw- 
ful entry;  and 

"(B)  studying  and  demonstrating  meth- 
ods of  ada-Dtlng  existing  housing,  or  con- 
struction of  new  housing,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  older  Individuals  suffering  from  physical 
disabilities; 

"(2)  provide  mental  health  services  to 
older  individuals  residing  In  the  community 
or  In  nursing  homes  and  intermediate  care 
racllltles,  Including  the  training  of  the  em- 
ployees of  such  homes  and  facilities  in  the 
provision  of  such  services; 

"(3)  provide  education  and  training  to 
older  individuals  designed  to  enable  them  to 
lead  more  productive  lives  by  broadening  the 
education,  occupational,  cultural,  or  social 
awareness  of  such  older  individuals; 

"(4)  provide  preretirement  education  in- 
formation and  relevant  services  (Including 
the  training  of  personnel  to  carry  out  such 
programs  and  the  conduct  of  research  with 
respecG  to  the  development  and  operation  of 
such  programs)  to  individuals  planning 
retirement; 

"(5)  meet  the  special  needs  of,  and  Im- 
prove the  delivery  of  services  to,  older  In- 
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dlTlduaU  who  »r»  not  receiving  adequate 
services  under  other  provUlona  of  this  Act, 
with  emphasis  on  the  needa  of  low-Income, 
minority,  Indian,  and  limited  English- 
speaking  individuals  and  the  rural  elderly; 
"(8)  develop  or  improve  methods  of  co- 
ordinating all  available  socUl  services  for 
the  homebound  elderly,  blind,  or  disabled  by 
eetabllshing  demonstration  projects  In  tan 
States,  in  accordance  with  subsection   (c); 

and 

"(7)  Improve  transportation  systems  for 
the  rural  elderly. 

No  funds  may  be  obligated  to  carry  out  the 
provision  of  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  for 
any  fiscal  year  if  funds  are  appropriated  to 
carry  out  section  204  of  the  Mental  Health 
Systems  Act.". 

(b)(1)  The  last  two  sentences  of  section 
431(c)(1)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Commissioner  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  results  and  findings 
of  the  demonstration  projects  conducted  un- 
der this  section  at  the  completion  of  the 
projects.". 

(3)  (A)   Section  431(c)(3)  U  repealed. 

(B)  Section  431(c)  is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)": 

(U)  by  striking  out  "(A)".  "(B)".  and 
"(C)"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(I)", 
"(3)",  and  "(3)",  respectively;  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  and  "(U)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)"  and  "(B)*, 
respectively. 

DtacamoNABT  p«ojbcts 

Sec.  13.  (a)(1)  Section  433(a)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "may"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "shall". 

(3)  Section  433(a)  (1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "legal  research,  technical  assistance, 
training,  information  dissemination,  and 
other  activities  to". 

(b)  Section  433(c)  is  repealed. 

REPEAL   OF   MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  AND  IMTEKSSl 
GRANTS   PROGRAM 

S«c.  14.  Part  D  of  title  IV  is  repealed. 

AXTTHOUZATIONS  FOR   TRAINING,   RESEARCH,   AND 
DISCRETIONART    PROJECTS 

Sxc.  15.  (a)  Section  451  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

".itrraoaizATioN  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  451.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  $23^00.000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  $24.- 
700,000  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  $26:120,000 
for  fiscal  year  1984. 

"(b)  No  funds  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  may  be  transferred  to  any  office  or 
other  authority  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  which  is  not  directly 
responsible  to  the  Commissioner;  or 

"(2)  may  be  used  for  any  research  program 
or  activity  which  is  not  specifically  author- 
ized by  this  title.". 

(b)  (1)  Title  IV  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Part  A— Training"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Part  B — Research 
AND  Development  Projects"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Part  C — Discretion- 
art  Projects  and  Programs"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "Part  E — Multidisci- 
plinart  Centers  of  Oerontoloct";  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "Part  P — ^Authoriza- 
tion OF  Appropriations". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  401(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "this  part"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "sections  401  through 
404  of  this  title". 

(3)  Title  IV  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "this  part"  wherever  It  appears  In 
such  title  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this 
title". 

COMMUNITT    service    BMPLOTMEMT    rOR   OLDKR 
AMERICANS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  (I)  Section  502(a)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  who  have  poor  em- 
ployment prospects,". 


(3)  Section  503(b)(1)(E)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "whose  opportunities  for  other 
suitable  public  or  private  paid  employment 
are  poor". 

(3)  Section  607(3)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  who  has  or  would  have 
dlfllcuUy  in  securing  employment,". 

(b)(1)  Section  602(c)(1)  of  the  Act  a 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  Director 
of  the  Community  Services  Administration". 
(2)  Section  605(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Director  of  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Administration,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services". 

(c)  Section  602(e)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  (1)  The  SecreUry,  in  addition  to  any 
other  authority  contained  in  this  title,  shall 
conduct  experimental  projects  designed  to 
assure  second  career  training  and  the  place- 
ment of  eligible  Individuals  In  employment 
opportunities  with  private  business  concerns. 
The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  such  agree- 
ments with  public  agencies,  nonprofit  private 
organizations  and  private  business  concerns 
as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  experi- 
mental projects  authorized  by  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Secretary,  from  amounts  reserved 
under  section  606(a)(1)(B)  In  any  fiscal 
year,  may  pay  all  of  the  cost  of  any  agree- 
ments entered  into  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1981.  the  Secretary  shall 
Issue  criteria  designed  to  assure  that  agree- 
ments entered  into  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection — 

"(A)  will  Involve  different  kinds  of  work 
modes,  such  as  flex-time.  Job  sharing,  and 
other  arrangements  relating  to  reduced 
physical  exertion;  and 

"(B)  will  emphasize  projects  Involving  sec- 
ond careers  and  Job  placement  and  give  con- 
sideration to  placement  in  growth  industries 
and  in  Johe  reflecting  new  technological 
skills. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  an 
evaluation  of  the  second  career  training  and 
Job  placement  projects  authorized  by  this 
sub8<>ction. 

"(B)  The  evaluation  shall  include  but  not 
be  limited  to  the  projects  described  in  para- 
graph (2). 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit, not  later  than  one  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1981,  to  the  Congress  an 
Interim  report  describing  the  agreements 
entered  into  under  paragraph  (1)  end  the 
design  for  the  evaluation  required  by  this 
paragraph.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
final  report  on  the  evaluation  required  by 
this  paragraph  not  later  than  February  1, 
1984,  together  with  his  findings  and  such 
recommendations.  Including  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislation,  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shaJl  make  the  final 
report  submitted  under  subparagraph  (C) 
available  to  Interested  private  business 
concerns. 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)  'eligible  Individual'  means  any  indi- 
vidual who  Is  65  years  of  age  or  older  and 
who  has  an  Income  equal  to  or  less  than 
the  lower  living  standard  Income  level;  and 
"(B)  'lower  living  standard  income  level' 
means  the  Income  level  (adjusted  for  re- 
gional, metrc^olltan,  urban,  and  rural  differ- 
ances  and  family  size)  determined  annually 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  based  on  the  most 
recent  lower  living  family  budget  Issued  by 
the  Secretary.". 

(d)(1)  Section  606(a)(2)  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Secretary  In  awarding  grants  and 
contracts  under  such  paragraph  (1)  from 
such  46  per  centum  shall,  to  the  extent  fea- 


sible, aasure  an  equitable  distribution  of  ac- 
tivities under  such  grants  and  contracts  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  allotment  among  the 
States  described  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection.". 

(2)  Section  606(a)(1)(B)  U  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "may"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "shall";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "which  is  equal  to 
at  least". 

(3)  (A)  Section  606(a)(2)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "to  the  appropriate  public  agency 
of  each  State"  after  "allotted". 

(B)  Section  506(a)(3)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  projects  within  each  State" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  an  ^pro- 
prlate  public  agency  of  each  State". 

(e)  Section  607(3)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "weatherlzation  activities;"  after  "ef- 
forts; ". 

(f)  Section  608  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  608.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title  $277,100,000 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  $293,726,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983  and  $308,706,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.". 

INDIAN  TRIBES 

Sec.  17.  (a)(i)  Section  604(a)(4)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "that  a  nonprofit 
private  organization  selected  by  the  tribal 
organization  will  conduct"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "for". 

(2)  Section  604(a)(8)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  semicolon  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "except  that  In  any  case  in 
which  the  need  for  nutritional  services  for 
older  Indians  represented  by  the  tribal  or- 
ganization is  already  met  from  other  sources, 
the  tribal  organization  may  use  the  funds 
otherwise  required  to  be  expended  under 
this  paragraph  for  social  services". 

(3)  Section  604(a)  (10)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(10)  provide  that  any  legal  or  ombuds- 
man services  made  available  to  older  In- 
dians represented  by  the  tribal  organization 
will  be  substantially  In  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  ni  relating  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  similar  services;   and". 

(b)  Section  604(b)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(i)"  after  the  subsection  designation 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  Each  tribal  organization  submitting 
an  application  under  this  title  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Inform 
each  State  agency  on  aging  of  the  Intention 
of  the  Indian  tribal  organization  to  submit 
such  an  application". 

(c)  Section  605  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(a)",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Section  608(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
$6,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  $6,800,000 
for  fiscal  year  1984  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title  other  than  section  606.". 

REPEALER  RELATING  TO  PART  C.  TITLE  in 

Sec  18.  Section  501(b)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1978  Is  repealed. 

AVAILABILITT     OF     APPROPRIATIONS     FOR     WHITE 
HOUSE    CONFERENCE 

Sec.  19.  Sums  aoproprlated  under  section 
207  of  the  1<>81  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  Act  for  fiscal  year  1981  obligation  and 
expenditure  shall  remain  available  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

LOW-INCOME     HOME    ENERGT     ASSISTANT 
PROGRAM 

Sec  20.  Section  2603  (2)  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Budget  Act  of  1981  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
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«rm  'bouMhold'  means  any  In- 
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(a)(1)     Section    673(1)    of    the 

Reconciliation  Act  of  198i 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

new  sentence:  "Th»>  term  "eli- 

includes  any  limited  purpose 

under  title  11  of  the  Eco- 

Act   of    1964    for   fiscal 

served  the  general  purposes 

action  agency  under  title 

,  unless  such  designated  agency 

on  under  title  11  of  such 

of  a  failure  to  comply  with 

of  such  Act.". 

675(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

the  end  thereof  the  following 

"The  Secretary  shall  provide 

executive  officer  of  each  State 

Information     regarding    de«lg- 

purpose  agencies  which  meet 

of  the  second  sentence  of 


SEC.    31 
Omnibus 
Is  amended 
the  foUowlnjg 
glble  entity 
agency  desl(  nated 
nomlc   Opp  trtunlty 
year  1981  which 
of  a  commi^lty 
11  of  such 
lost  Its  deslgnatl 
Act  as  a  reiult 
the  provisions 

(2)  Sectlot 
by  adding 
new  sentencfe 
to  the  chlel 
appropriate 
nated  Umlteb 
the  requlrei^ents 
section  673  ( 

(b) 
Omnibus  Budget 
Is    amended 
"directly". 

SENSE  br  THE  SENATE  BESOHTnON 

Sec.  22.  Tl  e  Congress  will  not  support  any 
Social  Security  benefit  reductions  which  are 
designed  to  i  educe  the  Federal  deficit  rather 
than  Insure  :he  solvency  of  the  Social  Secu- 
and 

A  budget  ]ilan  which  would  subject  Social 
Security  bensflts  to  Federal  Income  taxation 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  cut  In  Social  Se- 
curity benefi  t  payments:  and 

A  budget  5lan  which  would  federally  tax 
Social  Secur.ty  benefits  would  constitute  a 
precipitous  a  nd  unfair  Social  Security  bene- 
fit cut  for  ellerly  Americans,  already  retired 
approacilng  retirement  age.  who  have 
their  retirement  with  the  full 


by 


675(c)  (2)  (A)  (11)  of  the 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
Inserting    a    comma    after 


expectation  ( if  a  specific  level  of  tax-free  So- 
cial Security  income;  and 

Elderly  Ar^erlcans  are  especially  burdened 
by  Inflation  las  the  cost  of  basic  necessities 
Including  fo^d,  fuel,  and  medicare  care,  have 
been  rising  fpster  than  the  rate  of  Inflation; 
and 

Social  Sectrlty  Is  the  only  inflation  proof 
pension  mos ,  Americans  have  to  Insure  ade- 
quate retlren  lent  income;  and 

The  prosp«  ct  of  Federal  taxation  of  Social 
Security  bet  eflts  has  alarmed  many  older 
Americans  and  may  have  undermined  their 
confidence  l;i  the  integrity  of  the  Social 
Security  Syst  em. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  that  Social 
Security  ben  iflts  are  and  should  remain  free 
from  Federal  taxation,  and  that  the  Ninety- 
seventh  Conf  ress  will  not  enact  legislation  to 
subject  SodiJ  Security  benefits  to  taxation. 


BAKliU 


.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
;he  vote  by  which  the  bill 
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Mr. 
reconsider 
passed. 

Mr. 
that  motior 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
on  the  table. 


TO   SENATOR   DENTON 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
op^rtunity  to  express  my  con- 
to  the  distinguished  Senator 
Alabama  (Mr.  Denton).  I  believe  I 
saying  that  this  is  the  first 
has  managed  on  behalf  of 
want  to  observe  that  he 
axtreme  competence  and  skill 
suggested  that  he  has  a  great  future 


:n 
le 


I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  to  see  that 
our  yoimger  Members,  our  freshmen, 
have  taken  the  responsibility  which  goes 
with  floor  management  with  such  ease 
and  skill.  I  especially  pay  my  respects 
and  express  the  appreciation,  I  am  sure, 
of  every  Member  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  his  fairness  and  imparti- 
ality, but  mostly  for  his  effectiveness  in 
managing  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  considered  and  passed 
unanimously  S.  1086,  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  of  1981.  This 
measure  extends  a  highly  significant 
piece  of  legislation  for  an  additional  3 
years. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
manager  of  the  bill  for  Senate  Demo- 
crats and  ranking  Democratic  member 
of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Sub- 
committee on  Aging,  Family  and  Human 
Services,  for  his  hard  work  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

He  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  . 
made  every  effort  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Senator  Eagleton  has  made  numerous 
contributions  to  legislation  affecting 
senior  citizens.  This  bill  is  another  excel- 
lent example  of  the  careful  oversight  and 
review  of  Federal  programs  for  elderly 
Americans  which  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  has  performed.  The  legislation 
which  just  passed  the  Senate  today,  is 
not  intended  to — and  indeed,  could  not 
hope  to — address  and  solve  all  of  the 
many  pressing  concerns  facing  elderly 
Americans  today,  but  it  should  help  to 
fill  some  needs  of  senior  citizens,  who 
comprise  approximately  one  out  of  every 
nine  Americans. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  5 :  45  p.m.,  in  which  Senators 
mav  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


200TH      ANNIVERSARY      PERFORM- 
ANCE OF  "HAPPY  DAYS" 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  Mr.  President,  Para- 
mount Television  in  Los  Angeles  is  pre- 
paring to  film  the  200th  performance  of 
the  popular  and  wholesome  program 
"Happy  Davs." 

I  join  with  Mayor  Tom  Bradley.  Gov- 
ernor Jerry  Brown,  and  scores  of  tele- 
vision industry  and  civic  leaders  in 
saluting  the  people  who  have  made 
"Happy  Days"  a  success. 

In  200  episodes,  "Happy  Days"  has  be- 
come an  important  contributor  to  Amer- 
ican popular  culture.  Ponzie's  black 
leather  jacket  is  one  of  a  small  handful 
of  items  from  contemporary  television 
that  are  on  public  display  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Henry  Winkler's  por- 
trayal of  "the  Fonz"  has  created  an  ap- 
pealing and  distinctly  American  char- 
acter that  is  instantly  recognizable  all 
over  the  world. 


The  series  has  achieved  success  with- 
out being  coarse  or  violent.  Producers 
Garry  K.  Marshall,  Thomas  L.  Miller, 
and  Edward  K.  Milkis  have  made  the 
show  an  exemplar  of  traditional  values. 
On  "Happy  Days"  the  family  is  always 
shown  to  be  a  strong  and  integral  part  of 
American  society.  Relationships  between 
young  and  old,  children  and  parents,  are 
explored  with  warmth  and  imderstand- 
ing.  Comedy  is  skillfully  employed  as  a 
medium  for  conveying — especially  to 
young  viewers — the  rewards  of  family 
and  friendship,  and  the  nobility  of  sim- 
ple fairplay  and  human  compassion. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  Henry 
Winkler  and  Tom  Bosley  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  show  feel  strongly — as  I 
do — about  the  status  of  handicaoped 
people  in  our  society.  They  have  been 
active  in  helping  handicapped  men  and 
women  enter  and  succeed  at  the  acting 
profession.  Scripts  for  "Happy  Days" 
have  made  use  of  handicapped  persons 
in  roles  that  overcome  stereotypes  about 
people  with  physical  disabilities. 

Henry  Winkler  deserves  special  com- 
mendation for  working  so  hard  for  so 
many  good  causes.  Henry  has  spoken  out 
on  behalf  of  Vietnam  veterans —  a  spe- 
cial concern  of  mine.  He  has  used  the 
appeal  of  "the  Fonz"  to  campaign  against 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and  youth  van- 
dalism. He  has  given  generously  of  his 
time  and  talents  for  charities  directed  at 
cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  multiple  scler- 
osis, and  cancer.  He  is — among  many 
other  things — a  founder  and  director  of 
the  Children's  Museum  of  Los  Angeles. 

Henrj-  Winkler's  activism  is  one  reflec- 
tion of  the  high  spirits  and  big  hearts  of 
many  of  the  "Happy  Days"  cast  and  pro- 
duction crew.  I  am  proud  of  all  of  them 
and  wish  them  congratulations  on  200 
"Happy  Days"  and  best  wishes  for  many 
more  still  to  come. 


COST  OF  MAIL  MAY  BE  A  BARGAIN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  Courant 
printed  a  story  regarding  the  operation 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  Amer- 
icans have  going  for  them  in  these  infla- 
tionary times  is  the  cost  of  mauling  a 
letter. 

This  story  outlines  the  tremendous 
progress  made  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice since  reorganization  in  1970  and  puts 
into  perspective  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
postage  in  comparison  to  other  staple 
American  items. 

The  real  message  of  the  article  is  the 
tremendous  strides  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  made  in  the  past  10  years  to  keep 
postage  costs  low  and  to  improve  effi- 
ciency of  postal  operations.  As  pointed 
out  in  this  piece,  the  Postal  Service  has 
had  its  skeptics,  including  those  who 
scoffed  at  the  five  digit  ZIP  code  when  it 
was  introduced.  Similar  opposition  has 
been  voiced  about  the  nine-digit  code, 
but  if  the  Postal  Service's  success  is  to 
continue,  the  new  code  must  be  used. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  text  of  the  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  oblection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Cost  or  Mah.  Mat  Be  Bargain,  Not  Joke 

(By  JIU  Whedbee  and  Bill  Stall) 
Washinoton. — This  may  come   as  a  sur- 
prise, but  one  of  the  biggcot  bargains  Ameri- 
cans have  going  for  them  in  these  inflation- 
ary times  is  the  cost  of  maUing  a  letter. 

The  VS>.  Postal  Service  long  has  been  the 
butt  of  national  jokes  along  with  the  Edsel 
car.  the  Chicago  Cubs  and  the  AprU  15  in- 
come tax  deadline.  And  periodically,  there 
ar«  stories  about  letters  or  postcards  being 
received  30  years  after  they  were  dropped  in 
the  postal  slot.  It  makes  for  a  good  laugh. 

And  everyone  gasps  whenever  the  Postal 
Service  talks  about  Increasing  first-class 
postage  rates.  OldUmers  nod  to  each  other 
and  wax  nostalgic  about  the  3-cent  stamp. 

It  is  true  that  the  3-cent  stamp  now  is  18 
cents  and  expected  to  go  to  20  cents  soon — 
that  constitutes  a  six-fold  Increase  in  first 
class  postal  rates  since  1940.  But  during  the 
same  period,  the  cost  of  a  chuck  roast  of  beef 
has  gone  up  eight  times,  coffee  12  times,  a 
new  auto  at  least  eight  times,  college  tuition 
13  times  and  movie  admission  10  times. 

While  postal  users — and  virtually  everyone 
uses  the  service — traditionally  complain 
about  poor  service  and  high  rates.  In  fact 
service  generally  is  better  than  ever  and 
rates  are  more  reasonable  than  most  other 
necessities  of  life.  In  fact,  comparing  the  cur- 
rent 18-cent  stamo  with  the  3-cent  stamp 
Is  unfair  since  In  1977  the  separate  airmail 
rate  was  eliminated  and  most  long  distance 
first  class  mail  goes  by  air  without  the  sur- 
charge that  used  to  be  required. 

In  fact,  the  3-cent  stamp  remained  in  use 
until  1958.  But  at  that  time,  it  cost  6  cents 
to  send  a  letter  by  air. 

Further,  the  Postal  Service  now  Is  en 
much  more  of  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  than  In 
the  past.  Before  tlie  Postal  Service  was  re- 
organized a  decade  ago,  fully  25  percent  of 
the  old  U.S.  Post  Office  expenses  were  picked 
up  by  the  taxpayer.  This  subsidy  has  fallen 
to  just  4  percent  In  fiscal  year  1980  out  of  a 
total  postal  budget  of  more  than  $19  billion. 

It  has  now  been  10  years  since  the  Na- 
tion's postal  operation  has  been  overhauled 
and  taken  out  of  the  thick  of  the  political 
arena.  The  results  have  been  Impressive. 
Fewer  postal  workers  handle  much  more 
mall.  Costs  have  gone  up,  certainly,  but  post- 
al delivery  has  been  expanded  in  rural  areas 
and  expedited  in  urban  areas.  There  Is  now 
Mallgram  services  and  overnight  express 
mall  service,  and  further  automation  may 
speed  postal  delivery  even  more.  The  service 
also  is  expanding  into  computer  communica- 
tions. 

Just  a  decade  ago,  the  story  was  not  as 
Impressive. 

In  1975.  the  last  year  of  World  Wax  11,  the 
Post  Office  ran  a  profit  of  nearly  $200  million. 
But  from  then  until  1979,  the  Nation's  postal 
operation  incurred  losses  of  s^agsrerlng  pro- 
portions, hitting  bottom  In  1970  with  a  def- 
icit of  about  $1.5  billion. 

It  was  then  Congress  established  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  as  an  Inde-endent  branch  of 
government  with  the  mandate  of  operating 
on  a  buslness-Ilke  basis  and  the  goal  of  fi- 
nancial self-sufficiency. 

Until  then,  the  Post  Office  was  deeply  in- 
volved In  politics.  The  postmaster  general 
often  was  a  political  crony  of  the  president 
and  postmastershlps  were  political  plums  to 
be  dls-^ensed  to  plea=e  senators  and  coneress- 
men.  Postal  rates  and  budgets  were  complied 
within  the  aura  of  political  crosscurrents  In 
the  Con<n-ess. 

In  1979.  for  the  first  time  since  19*5.  the 
postal  service  ended  the  fiscal  year  with  a 
profit  of  more  than  $400  million.  This  was 
something  of  a  oulrk.  and  there  was  a  loss 
In  the  following  year. 

But  takln?  the  postal  service  out  of  pol- 
itics still  did  not  take  nolltlcs  entlrelv  out 
of  the  postal  service.  This  Is  one  federal 
service  that  goes,  literally,  into  every  home 
in  every  corner  of  the  cotmtry.  Raising  postal 
rates  still  Is  a  touchy  Issue,  as  Is  the  pro- 


posal to  Increase  the  ZIP  code  from  five  to 
nine  digits.  Proposed  Increases  In  pcstal 
rates  have  been  delayed  and  the  dream  of 
a  self-sustaining  postal  system  stlU  Is  not 
a  year-to-year  reality. 

Back  m  April  1980,  with  the  service  close 
to  being  self  sufficient,  it  sought  a  five-cent 
Increase  on  first  class  postage,  to  20  cents, 
but  got  only  three  cents,  last  March,  pend- 
ing further  study.  While  that  study  goes  on, 
the  Postal  Service  Is  falling  back  Into  the 
hole.  Jim  Finch,  senior  assistant  postmaster 
general,  said  the  service  has  lost  $125  million 
since  this  past  March  because  of  its  failure 
to  get  the  full  five-cent  Increase. 

If  the  full  Increase  was  granted,  the  serv- 
ice could  have  operated  In  the  black  this 
year,  as  supposedly  required  by  the  reorga- 
nization law.  Finch  said.  But  now,  the  serv- 
ice Is  facing  a  deficit  of  up  to  $1.5  billion. 
In  another  effort  to  become  solvent,  the 
service  has  promoted  its  overnight  express 
mall  service  in  competition  with  private  car- 
riers like  Federal  Express  and  Purolator 
Courier.  Federal  Express  now  handles  about 
13,000  pieces  of  overnight  "mall"  each  day 
at  a  cost  of  $9.50  for  two  ounces  or  less. 
Federal  Express  expects  the  volume  to  grow 
to  40,000  pieces  dally  by  the  end  of  next  year. 
The  U.S.  Postal  Service  handles  about 
50,000  pieces  of  express  maU  per  night,  a  43- 
percent  Increase  over  laai  year.  Prices  at 
most  post  offices  range  up  to  $9.70  for  up  to 
one  pound. 

In  spite  of  ongoing  controversies  about 
postal  rates  and  ZIP  codes,  most  Americans 
generally  are  pleased  with  the  service  they 
get. 

The  magic  surplus  of  1979  turned  Into  a 
$306  million  loss  last  year.  Still,  that  was 
only  half  of  what  the  Postal  Service  ex- 
pected. One  reason  for  the  reversal  was  a 
massive  increase  in  the  amount  of  mall  han- 
dled— 106  billion  pieces  in  all.  an  increase 
of  6.5  billion  pieces  the  year  before.  It  could 
have  been  worse.  Productivity,  measured  by 
ths  numl>er  of  pieces  of  mall  handled  by 
each  postal  worker  on  the  average.  Increased 
by  5.5  percent  to  156,528. 

By  any  measure,  however,  the  Postal 
Service  is  doing  an  Impressive  Job  compared 
with  those  big-deficit  days  back  in  1970.  At 
that  time,  a  much  larger  force  of  postal 
workers  handled  much  less  maU,  fewer  than 
85  billion  pieces  In  1970.  In  that  year,  each 
worker  handled  an  average  of  about  117,000 
pieces  of  mall,  far  less  than  today. 

And.  with  some  exceptions,  most  mall  gets 
to  Its  destination  faster  than  It  used  to.  The 
Postal  Service  told  The  Courant  that  95  per- 
cent of  local  area  mall  Is  delivered  the  day 
after  It  Is  mailed.  More  than  85  percent  of 
mall  posted  within  a  600-mlle  radius  gets 
there  within  two  days,  and  cross  cotmtry 
mall  within  three. 

One  reason  for  all  of  this  Is  mechanization 
and  automation. 

When  the  USPS  took  over  In  1971.  It  Imme- 
diately spent  millions  to  upgrade  the  ob- 
solete sorting  system  which  depended  pri- 
marily on  the  traditional  pigeon  hole 
method.  An  employee  would  sit  before  a  wall 
of  boxed  compartments  and  manually  sort 
each  letter  into  an  appropriate  box. 

Today,  letter  sorting  machines  handle 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  mall  compared 
with  20  percent  a  decade  ago. 

Presorting  of  mall,  accounting  for  11  per- 
cent of  first  clBiss  mall,  also  has  Improved 
productivity.  Businesses  with  large  mailing 
lists  segregate  mail  by  ZIP  code  before  de- 
livering to  the  post  office.  This  allows  such 
mall  to  bypass  most  sorting  procedures  at 
postal  distribution  centers. 

The  Postal  Service  acknowledges  that  it  is 
reaching  the  saturation  point  In  handling 
presorted  mall,  but  a  new  form  of  automa- 
tion is  belne  implemented  to  provide  for 
further  Improvement  In  the  future. 

One  key  to  this  is  the  controversial  nlne- 
dl°^lt  ZIP  code.  The  added  four  dli^ts  would 
enable  mall  to  be  sorted  Into  segments  of 
carrier  routes  such  as  those  serving  small 


office  buildings  and  even  specific  floors  of 
larger  buildings. 

Use  of  the  expanded  ZIP  code  would  be 
voluntary,  but  liSPS  expects  90  percent  of 
the  mall  to  contain  a  nine-digit  code  by 
1987.  Skeptics  may  scoff,  but  they  did,  as 
well,  when  the  original  ZIP  f-ode  was  Insti- 
tuted in  1963.  Today,  97  percent  of  the  maU 
carries  a  five  digit  code. 

ZIP-Plus-4,  as  the  postal  service  calls  It, 
would  be  used  In  conjunction  with  $887  mil- 
lion worth  of  automated  equipment  now 
being  purchased. 


EDITORIAL  OPINION  ON  TENN-TOM 
COMING  IN  LOUD  AND  CLEAR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  rarely  has 
an  issue  imited  the  editorial  pages  of  this 
country  like  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
waterway  project  has.  Respected  news- 
paper after  newspaper  have  taken  a  posi- 
tion against  this  monumental  water 
project.  What  is  most  impressive  smd  in- 
teresting about  this  chorus  of  voices  Is 
that  they  come  from  every  section  of  the 
Nation.  I  ask  that  the  following  editori- 
al", and  articV'-.  ria*'ne  frjm  January 
1981,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

(From  the  Sun -Times.  Nov.  2,  19811 
Hebe's  Where  Senate  Ax  Belongs 
Senators  have  a  rare  chance  this  week. 
In  one  vote,  they  can  show  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, concern  for  the  environment  and  defi- 
ance of  outdated   back-scratching  politics, 
which  has  characterized  too  many  unneces- 
sary federal  projects. 

The  issue  is  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway,  a  giant  ditch  expected  to  cost 
some  $2  billion  and  disrupt  water  systems  in 
northern  Alabama.  It  has  been  kept  alive 
only  by  misdirected  regionalism  and  the 
swee'.  smell  of  a  barrel  full  of  pork. 

The  T?nn-Tcm  orolect.  la'-'er  and  cos'ller 
than  the  Panama  Canal,  has  been  a  target  of 
budget  cutters  and  environmentalists  for  a 
decade.  Last  summer,  its  vast  fiscal  waste  al- 
most did  it  In:  Further  funding  squeaked 
through  the  House  in  a  208-198  vote. 

This  week.  It  comes  up  In  the  Senate, 
which  is  to  consider  the  fiscal  *82  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriation  Bill.  Sen- 
ators Charles  H.  Percy  (R-ni)  and  Daniel  P. 
Moynlhan  (D-N.Y.)  are  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  $189  million  now  Included  in 
the  bill  to  continue  Tenn-Tom  construction. 
We  hope  their  amendment  passes. 
Percy  and  Moynlhan  make  an  excellent 
case:  In  a  time  of  severe  federal  budget  re- 
straint, when  social  programs  face  deep  and 
painful  cuts,  whv  continue  a  wasteful,  mas- 
sively useless  construction  program? 
Why  back  a  boondoggle? 
It's  the  same  Question  raised  last  month 
when  25  House  members  (Including  23  Re- 
publlcansl  ursed  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.  (R-Tenn.)  a  ma'or 
Tenn-Tom  backer,  to  back  off.  They  asked 
him  to  re-examine  his  support  for  the  proj- 
ect and  let  fiscal  sanity  prevail. 

Sixteen  freshmen  have  never  cast  a  Senate 
vote  on  Tenn-Tom.  Many  of  them  cam- 
pai-^ned  on  the  pledge  that  theVd  cut  fed- 
eral spending  once  thev  got  to  Washington. 
Tenn-Tom  Is  a  golden  chance.  Stopping 
the  project  now  would  stop  a  budget  hemor- 
rhPTo  e>fma*ed  a*  S''"  ml'Mon  ■\  TT)o"*h. 

The  vote  Is  expected  to  be  close.  We  hope 
Percy  wins:  Kill  It  before  It  costs  again. 

jFYom  the  ShreveDC^  (ta.)   Times. 

Mar  11.  19811 
Not  Everyone  Is  Sharing  the  Load 
The  medicine  is  bitter  but  ■we  win  swallow. 
That    was— and    remains — our    reaction    to 
President  Reagan's  announced  ci't  of  all  fis- 
cal 1982  funding  for  the  Red  River  navigation 
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project.  As  we  lald  In  a  Prtday  editorial,  gen- 
benefit  must  be  considered 
I  concerns  if  we  are  to  stop  tnis 
brealcneck  goviimment  spending  and  its  re- 
sulting inflatlooary  backfire.  But  if  what  we 
not  everyone — even  those 
closest  to  Mr.  ^agan  himself — cares  to  be  so 
magnanimous. 

tb  Competition,  a  readable 
Washlngton-baped  free  enterprise  monthly, 
Energy  Secretaty  James  Edwards,  former  gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,  Is  sympathetic  to  a 
$2  billion  feder  \X  bailout  of  a  half-completed 
nuclear  proces)lng  plant  in  his  home  state. 
The  facility  la  the  Barnwell  Nuclear  Fuel 
Plant,  which  was  halted  in  1976  when  own- 
ers decided  that  continued  construction  was 
not  economical  and  that  even  at  full  throttle, 
the  plan  could  never  turn  a  profit. 

And  what  is  t  bis  we  read  about  the  contro- 
versial Tennes^ee-Tomblgbee  water  project, 
replete  with  Ita  miserable  benefit-to-cost  ra- 
tio said  endless  environmental  problems,  es- 
caping Reagan's  budget  assault  altogether? 
Ifs  true.  Tenn  Tom — a  $1.4  billion  govern- 
ment-construct ion  behemoth  spanning  three 
states — appares  tly  will  continue  guzzling  In- 
flated federal  dc  Wan  because,  says  Budget  Di- 
rector David  Stockman,  of  Its  support  by 
Senate  Majorlt: '  Leader  Howard  Baker.  Sen. 
Baker,  you  kno  iv,  is  a  good  Republican  who 
halls  from  th !  project's  namesake  state, 
Tennessee. 

Notwithstanding  the  environmental  prob- 
lems that  have  almost  halted  the  project  en 
at  least  three  0(  caslons,  a  friend  at  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  t«lls  us:  "There's  no  way  on 
earth  the  Te  in-Tom  can  return  more 
than  .  .  .  $1.05  or  $1.10  in  benefits  for  every 
buck  Uncle  San  s  spends  .  .  .  that's  if  it  can 
even  turn  a  pr(  fit  at  all."  That,  note,  is  far 
worse  than  the  $1.20-to-$l  ratio  of  the  Red 
River  project,  v  hlch.  with  our  blessings.  Mr. 
Reagan  sacrlficud  on  the  altar  of  thrift  last 
week. 

Again,  despiti  the  pain,  we  will  graciously 
accept  the  burc  en  of  the  Reagan  plan,  but 
only  If  everyone  — even  weighty  Reagan  cron- 
ies like  Mr.  Edwirds  and  Sen.  Baker — is  will- 
ing to  share  the  load. 

[From  the  Wl(  Jilta  Eagle-Beacon,  Feb.  15, 

1981] 

BrrrcBBimG  the  Sacxzo  Cows 

(By  George  NeavoU) 

It's  Imposslbl  (  to  be  against  waste  in  gov- 
ernment and  bq  for  many  cf  the  federal  wa- 
ter projects  thai  are  being  proposed  today. 

President  Reajgan  and  the  Congress  could. 
If  they  would,  iave  literally  billions  of  dol- 
la"^  h"  ellrp1na|lng  liwt  the  worst  of  these 
certifiable  booildogglcs — and  I  am  hopeful 
that's  t>recl£elv  wv-at  the  oresldent  will  advo- 
cate in  the  budget  revisions  he  sends  Con- 
gress on  Wednesday. 

The  problem  Jin  doing  this,  of  course.  Is 
that  water  projects  long  have  been  the  most 
sacred  of  sacred  cows  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  no 
president  t?aresltouch  a  single  one  of  them 
without  having  ko  pay  the  political  cost.  I  am 
convinced  the  I  decline  of  Jimmy  Carter's 
presidency  began  with  his  deletion  of  19 
surh  nro)e-ts  from  his  Fiscal  Year  1978 
budget — a  bold  heclslon  from  which  he  later 
was  forced  to  back  largely  away. 

The  political  J  climate  has  changed  since 
then,  however,  ind  an  almost  desoerate  eco- 
nomic situation  is  forcing  everyone  to  re- 
think old  priorities,  and  to  resolve  that  the 
rate  of  federal]  spending  either  must  be 
mtrol,  or  the  .'merlcan  neo- 
Into  an  economic  bondage 
e  may  be  no  escape, 
ilace  to  begin  the  attack  on 
.  ,  ■_  "  -^  **  ^^^  congressional  pork 
barrel,  from  wl^ose  larees'e  is  funded  such 
pro.ects  as  the  Tennesee-Tomblgbee  Water- 
way. 

I.  T?"  Tenn-ToB  i.  as  It  has  come  to  be  known. 
IB  the  largest  pioject  ever  attempted  by  the 


b"oupht  uncle' 
pie  must  entei 
from  which  th 
An  excellent 
that  spending 


Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  is  Is  one  of 
the  most  wasteful  federal  projects  in  U.S. 
history. 

The  Reagan  administration,  by  eliminating 
it,  could  save  the  American  taxpayers  $3  bil- 
lion in  one  fell  swoop. 

The  project  is  designed  to  cut  through 
a  mountain  ridge — moving  more  soil  in  the 
process  than  was  moved  for  the  Panama 
Canal — to  link  the  Tennessee  and  Tombigbee 
Rivers  In  order  to  provide  a  shorter  barge 
route  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  at  Mobile. 

Essentially,  the  Corps  proposes  to  dig  an- 
o- /•- Missl  'lopi  Pi- er.  which  he  Tenn-  om 
would  parallel — raising  the  obvious  question 
of  what's  wrong  with  the  barge  routs  God 
created? 

More  than  cynical  editoritd  writers  are  ask- 
ing the  question,  too.  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  60  nercent  of  the  navigation  bene- 
fits claimed  for  the  waterway  is  unfounded. 
The  Tenn-Tom's  few  major  potential  cus- 
tomers either  have  gone  out  of  business  or 
would  find  It  economically  unfeasible  to  use 
it  Instead  of  the  Mississippi. 

Even  if  the  Corps'  original  estimates  of 
usa^e  were  accepted.  70  percent  of  the  pre- 
lected tonnage  to  be  shipped  on  the  canal 
was  to  be  coal,  and  more  than  half  of  that 
was  to  be  for  export,  primarily  to  Japan. 

It's  small  wonder  the  National  Taxpavers 
Union,  in  a  letter  drafted  with  several  other 
organizations  to  Dave  Stockman,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  called 
the  Tenn-Tom  "a  terribly  costly  project 
which  is  based  largely  on  potential,  not  ex- 
isting, traffic  which  will  never  materialize." 
Por^unatelv,  no  one  knows  this  better  than 
Dave  Stockman,  who  was  a  vigorous  oopo- 
nent  of  the  waterway  last  year,  while  he  still 
was  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Though  the  Tenn-Tom  mav  be  the  worst 
of  the  water  prolect  rlp-offs.  It's  by  no  means 
the  only  one.  Mr.  Reagan  could  do  the  tax- 
payer: an  enormous  favor  by  applying  the 
budgetary  broadax  to  the  following,  as  well: 
The  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes  Project 
on  the  primeval  St.  John  River  in  northern 
Maine  which  would  provide  dubious  hydro- 
electric benefits  at  a  cost  of  up  to  $2  billion. 
Thn  Central  Arizona  Project,  designed  pri- 
marily to  suck  more  water  from  the  already 
overused  Colorado  River  system  for  vise  by 
Phoenix  and  Tucson,  at  a  cost  of  up  to  $3 
billion 

The  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  system  in  the  DtUcotas,  which 
would  di'^'place  almost  as  much  productive 
farmlcnd  as  it's  intended  to  Irrigate,  at  a 
cost  or  close  to  $4  billion. 

The  OT^eill  Unit  on  the  beautiful  Niobrara 
River  in  north-central  Nebraska,  which 
would  provide  Irrleatlon  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  a  quarter  miUlon  dollars  a  farm,  for  a 
total  cost  of  at  least  $200  million. 

The  Columbia  Dam  on  the  Duck  River  in 
Tennessee,  which  would  create  a  stagnant 
reservoir  a-,  a  "recrea*!on"  nro'e~t.  an't  de- 
stroy 29.000  acres  of  nrime  farmland  in  the 
process,  at  a  ccst  of  at  least  $150  million. 
And  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 
It  used  to  be  that  any  member  of  Confess 
worth  his  or  her  salt  would  bring  at  least  one 
water  prolect  or  other  ble  federal  expenditure 
home  to  his  or  her  district  during  the  mem- 
bers  tenure.  Cost-benefit  considerations  had 
little  to  do  with  It. 

The  member's  colleagues  went  along  with 
it.  knowing  their  turn  at  the  pork  barrel 
would  come. 

But  those  days  are  gone  forever.  The  pov- 
emmenc.  with  one  presidential  administra- 
tion after  anotjier  worvine  hand  In  hand 
with  one  Congress  after  another,  has  squan- 
dered the  taxpayers'  hard-earned  cash  out- 
rageously over  the  years,  and  now  the  time 
of  reckoning  has  come. 

Somt  water  prolects.  of  course,  have  been 
eminently  cost-lustifled,  and  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  have  benefited.  But  for 


every  such  project,  there  have  been  at  least 
a  dozen  that  have  been  boondoggles,  pure 
and  simple,  unjustifiable  by  almost  any 
standard. 

The  six  listed  above  are  representative  of 
the  latter,  and  deserve  the  closest  scrutiny  by 
the  president  and  the  Ccmgreas  in  the  lean 
days  ahead. 

[From  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  Feb.  22, 1981 J 

Sacred  Cows  That  the  PRESiSEirr  Misses 
President  Reagan  would  have  the  govern- 
ment take  food  from  children  but  continue 
digging  a  worthless.  $3-billion  ditch.  He 
wants  to  cut  food  stamps,  school  lunches  and 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children. 
Yet  he  would  finish  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
Waterway. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  speechwriter's  Imagi- 
nation can  that  equation  be  called  even- 
handed.  The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  is  a  classic 
example  of  waste  and  fraud  that  cries  out  to 
be  stopped.  So  do  dozens  of  other  navigation 
projects  that  are  costing  the  public  far  more 
than  they  are  worth.  But  the  President  pro- 
posed no  more  than  token  postponements. 
The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee,  for  example, 
would  lose  only  $2.9-mlllion  of  this  year's 
$204-mllllon  construction  appropriation — the 
part  representing  recreational  use. 

The  Tenn-Tom,  you  may  recall,  is  to  be  a 
canal  through  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  pro- 
viding a  shortcut  from  the  Tennessee  River 
to  the  Tombigbee  at  Demopolls,  Ala.  This 
essentially  does  nothing  but  parallel  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  presenting  its  "proof" 
that  the  waterway  would  pay  for  Itself  in 
savings  to  sbippars  (at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense, of  course)  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
neglected  to  consider  either  the  necessity  or 
the  $1 -billion  cost  (both  of  which  it  now 
admits)  of  dredging  the  Tombigbee  south  of 
Demopolls.  The  shipment  predictions  also 
seem  to  have  been  exaggerated.  Is  this  how 
you  want  your  taxes  spent? 

Reagan  virtually  apologized  to  the  Congress 
for  those  few  water  project  slowdowns,  total- 
ing $300-million  a  year,  as  he  dared  to  recom- 
men:l.  "Under  normal  conditions  of  low  infla- 
tion and  strong  economic  growth,"  he  said, 
"the  current  rate  of  many  of  these  activities 
would  be  Justified." 

"We're  saying  that  he  cut  the  muscle  and 
left  the  fat,"  replied  an  environmentalist 
spokesman. 

Why?  The  answer  is  simple.  Reagan  did 
no  more  than  admit  that  Washington's  most 
powerful  special  interest  group  is  the  Con- 
gress Itself.  Congress  would  sooner  pass  up 
a  pay  increase  than  trim  the  fat  out  of  the 
pork  barrel.  It's  the  public  works — at  least 
one  for  every  district,  thank  you — that  con- 
stitute the  patronage  on  which  they  think 
they  depend.  Landowners,  promoters,  con- 
tractors, suppliers  and  labor  unions  all  fig- 
ure in  the  picture. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee's  congressional 
r"Dn:orj  hoppen  to  Includi  R?p.  Jamie 
Whltten,  D-Mlss.,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  He  is  a  key  man, 
obviously,  to  the  success  of  Reagan's  entire 
program.  One  can  only  guess  what  he  may 
have  said  to  Reageai's  budget  director,  David 
Stockman.  One  can  only  wonder  what  Stock- 
man thinks  when  he  looks  in  the  mirror. 
Last  year,  as  a  House  member.  Stockman 
fought  heroically  to  stop  the  Tenn-Tom. 

Far.  far  better  was  the  administration's 
recommendation  to  boost  the  four-cent-a- 
gallon  tax  on  barge  fuel  to  30  cents  by  1983. 
(Under  present  law.  the  new  tax  would  peak 
at  10  cents  in  1986.)  Reagan  told  Congress 
he  wants  the  barge  tax  to  pay  for  all  water- 
way operations — and  to  pay,  eventually,  for 
building  new  waterways  as  well. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  significance  of 
that.  Requiring  the  barge  companies  to  pay 
for  building  the  costly  waterways  is  likely 
to  make  them  think  twice  about  the  neces- 
sity of  building  them  at  all.  The  critical 
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questions,  ol  coune,  are  these:  WUl  they 
include  some  $o  million  to  $10  billion  in 
work  which  has  been  authorized  but,  not 
financed?  Will  the  Congress  be  willing  in 
the  first  instance  to  make  the  barge  lobby 
pay  its  own  way?  According  to  a  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  study,  full  user  financ- 
ing of  pending  construction  and  future 
maintenance  would  require  $130  a  gallon 
in  tax.  It  took  a  terrific  struggle  Just  to  get 
the  first  four  cents  passed  in  1978.  Some 
combination  of  a  phased-in  tax  Increase  and 
specific  tolls  for  high-cost  waterways  would 
probably  be  easier— but  still  difficult— to 
pass. 

Difficult  or  not.  It's  a  clear  choice  between 
the  public  interest  and  private  greed.  So,  too. 
is  the  Tenn-Tom  itself.  Neither  Reagan  nor 
the  Congress  can  claim  to  have  faced  up  to 
fraud  and  waste  while  they  allow  that  project 
to  go  on. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.  2,  1981] 
Untouchable  Pork? 

President  Reagan  has  sent  his  budget- 
cutters  to  find  another  $6  bUllon  to  remove 
from  the  1982  budget.  We  have  a  suggestion 
where  they  can  find  some  handsome  savings: 
water  projects.  While  David  Stockman  and 
Company  were  slashing  everything  else  right 
and  left,  they  somehow  overlooked  the  $4.5 
billion  the  federal  government  spends  every 
year  on  assorted  dams,  canals,  locks,  and 
other  water-related  ventures.  Mr.  Reagan's 
plans  call  for  cutting  not  a  nickel  from  water 
project  funds  for  1981  and  only  a  token  $95 
million  next  year.  Even  with  that  reduction, 
spending  on  water  projects  would  be  6  per- 
cent higher  in  1982  than  this  year. 

Any  administration  that  can't  find  some 
fat  In  $4.5  billion  worth  of  pork  Just  Isn't 
trying.  Left  unscathed  in  the  Reagan  budget 
are  such  fiscal  and  environmental  disasters 
ELS  the  Infamous  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  proj- 
ect (more  than  $200  million  in  1982.  $3  bil- 
lion before  it's  finished ) ,  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  ($195  million  and  $2  billion) .  and  the 
Bonneville  unit  of  the  Central  Utah  Project 
($71  million  and  $1.6  billion).  By  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Coalition  for  Water  Project  Re- 
view, merely  cutting  the  most  obvious  waste 
could  save  more  than  $700  million  next  year 
and  $1  billion  In  each  of  the  succeeding  four 
years. 

The  reason  none  of  these  were  cut  back  or 
eliminated  is  politics.  Jimmy  Carter's  initial 
honeymoon  with  Congress  ended  the  day  he 
released  a  "hit  list"  of  10  blatantly  Indefen- 
sible projects,  and  relations  got  even  chiller 
when  he  followed  It  with  a  list  of  14  more. 
Unfortunately  President  Carter  dldnt  get 
what  he  wanted  on  most  of  the  projects.  Not 
only  that,  he  never  managed  to  dispel  the 
will  the  episode  created  on  Capitol  Hill. 
When  Hill  critics  complained  that  Mr.  Car- 
ter never  learned  how  to  get  along  with  Con- 
gress, they  usually  meant  that  he  never  ac- 
cepted the  wasteful  water  projects  that  pow- 
erful members  use  to  keep  federal  money 
flowing  Into  their  districts. 

But  if  President  Reagan  is  purchasing  con- 
gressional amity  by  keeping  silent  on  these 
projects,  he  is  paying  too  high  a  price.  The 
failure  to  make  any  but  the  most  trivial  re- 
ductions makes  a  mockery  of  his  much- 
touted  willingness — nay,  eagerness — to  prove 
his  even-handedness  by  making  every  favored 
constituency  feel  the  same  pain.  It  looks 
more  than  a  little  callous  to  tnunpet  the 
urgency  of  cutting  food  stamp  payments  and 
Medicaid  while  blithely  throwing  money 
down  these  ratholes. 

No  doubt  the  President  is  considering  more 
than  Just  congressional  relations.  Anyone 
looking  at  a  map  showing  which  states  Mr. 
Reagan  won  last  November  can  easily  figure 
out  why  he  has  shied  away  from  cutting  the 
budget  for  water  projects.  Most  of  them  are 
located  in  the  South  and  West.  The  Sunbelt 
states  are  fond  of  complaining  about  federal 


programs  to  salvage  the  decaying  cities  of 
the  Prostbelt.  Fair  enough.  But  one  rarely 
hears  them  acknowledge  the  huge  subsidy 
the  Sunbelt  gets  in  these  water  projects.  In 
fact,  one  big  spur  to  the  anti-Washington 
sentiment  in  the  West  was  Carter's  threat 
to  reduce  the  flow  of  federal  dollars. 

The  leaders  of  the  "Sagebrush  Rebellion" 
are  not  against  federal  handouts — only 
against  the  "interference"  that  sometimes 
comes  with  them.  But  if  the  President  Is  seri- 
ous about  making  everyone  share  the  pain, 
he  can  hardly  Justify  leaving  the  water  proj- 
ects practically  untouched.  Mr.  Reagan  has 
asked  the  Northeast  to  accept  its  share  of  the 
sacrifice.  He  should  give  the  Sunbelt  the  same 
opportunity. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  4.  1981) 
The  Hat  :s  on  the  Other  Head 

Only  a  year  ago.  when  he  was  representing 
a  Michigan  district  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. David  A.  Stockman  was  a  vehe- 
ment opponent  of  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
Waterway.  Now.  as  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  halt  the  further  waste  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  on  one  of  the  costliest  and 
least  defensible  boondoggles  in  the  nation's 
history. 

Yet,  in  the  billions  of  dollars  of  cuts  that 
Stockman  Is  proposing  in  federal  spending, 
he  has  yet  to  ask  for  a  penny's  reduction  in 
the  massive  continuing  appropriations  for 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee. 

The  waterway,  whose  eventual  cost  could 
reach  $3  billion,  would  run  450  miles  from 
southern  Tennessee  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
through  a  series  of  dams,  locks  and  canals. 
But,  in  the  process  of  construction,  it  would 
destroy  at  least  100,000  acres  of  farms,  forests 
and  wildlife  habitats. 

The  project  would  have  no  flood  control  or 
hydroelectric  benefits;  its  single  purpose 
would  be  to  open  a  shorter  route  for  the 
barge  shipment  of  coal  to  the  gulf  port  of 
Mobile.  But  shippers,  now  using  soviiheast- 
ern  railroads  and  the  Mississippi  River — only 
150  miles  away — to  transport  the  coal,  may 
or  may  not  decide  to  use  the  alternative 
waterway.  Even  if  they  did  use  it.  independ- 
ent analysts  say  that  the  project  would  never 
pay  its  own  way  and  that  permanent  govern- 
ment subsidies  would  be  Inevitable. 

The  waterway's  only  defenders  are  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  is  building 
it.  and  a  nimiber  of  powerful  southern  poli- 
ticians, not  the  least  of  whom  is  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  of  Ten- 
nessee. Their  prime  interest  is  the  infusion 
of  federal  construction  funds  Into  the  econ- 
omy of  the  region. 

Although  the  project  Is  one-fourth  com- 
plete, all  the  millions  already  spent  would 
not  be  lost  if  the  government  were  to  place 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  on  the  top  of  Its  pub- 
lic-works hit  list.  Extensive  improvements 
on  the  Tombigbee  River  have  made  it  more 
navigable,  and  much  of  the  land  bought  to 
expand  the  waterway  could  be  sold. 

Substantial  savings  are  possible  If  Presi- 
dent Reagan  would  do  what  Jimmy  Carter 
should  have  done — slash  the  appropriation 
to  zero.  But  Carter's  budget  for  fiscal  1982 
contains  $204  million  for  the  project,  and 
the  budget  for  1981  appropriates  $220  mil- 
lion, only  a  part  of  which  has  been  spent. 

By  stopping  the  extravagance  now,  the 
Reagan  Administration  not  only  would  save 
more  than  $300  million  immediately,  it  also 
would  spare  the  taxpayers  much  more  In 
future  construction  funds  and  subsidies. 

In  the  long.  If  unsuccessful,  fight  against 
the  waterway,  no  one  spoke  more  persuasive- 
ly in  opposition  than  David  Stockman  as  a 
member  of  Congress.  His  words  must  haunt 
him  now,  because  the  odds  are  that  the 
funding  will  continue  and  that  the  appease- 
ment of  southern  politicians  will  take  prece- 
dence over  rational  budget-cutting,  as  It  did 
with  the  Garter  Admlnlstratloo. 


[From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  14,  1981] 

Senate   Panel   Recommends   Eliding   Wobx 

ON  Wateswat 

(By  Lance  Gay) 

In  a  move  that  caught  Southern  Demo- 
crats by  surprise,  the  Senate  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  yesterday  voted 
9-4  to  recommend  ending  work  on  the  con- 
troversial $2.3  billion  lennessee-Tombigbee 
waterway  between  Tennessee  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  vote  on  the  project — which  was  orig- 
inally conceived  In  1810  and  which  critics 
have  derisively  called  the  federal  govern- 
ment's effort  to  "clone  the  Mississippi" — 
came  over  the  objections  of  Sen.  John 
Stennis.  D-Mlss..  who  complained  that  he 
had  been  given  no  advance  notice  of  the 
vote. 

But  environmental  i^roups.  which  have 
been  battling  water  projects  on  Capitol  Hill 
for  years,  were  pleased  and  said  the  action 
signaled  a  new  attitude  by  conservative 
Republican  senators  toward  so-called  "pork- 
barrel"  pro^ecs 

"It's  a  refreshing  sign."  said  Brent  Black- 
welder.  Washington  representative  of  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Center.  "This  is  the  big- 
gest pork  of  them  all.  It's  a  sign  that  peo- 
ple are  taking  the  budget-cutting  seriously." 

Sens.  Alan  Simpson,  R-Wyo..  and  Peter 
Domenicl.  R-N.M.,  led  the  Republican  effort 
to  limit  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
budget  for  the  barge  canal  to  no  more  than 
$25  million — enough  to  finish  work  on  exist- 
ing portions  of  the  waterway. 

Last  September  the  Senate  voted  53-36  to 
continue  funding  for  the  barge  canal  that  is 
planned  to  run  some  445  miles  parallel  to  the 
Miss'sslppi  River  from  Columbus.  Ga..  to 
Mobile.  Ala.  The  initial  portion  of  the  canal 
between  Columbus  and  Demopolls,  Ala.,  has 
been  largely  completed,  but  little  work  has 
been  done  on  the  217-mlle  stretch  between 
Demopolls  and  Mobile. 

Reagan  administration  budget  cutters  had 
spared  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  waterway 
from  major  cuts  In  fiscal  year  1982  spending, 
and  in  the  revised  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers budget,  only  $2.9  million  was  trim- 
med from  the  Carter  administration  prop>osal 
to  spend  $204  million  next  year  on  the 
project. 

At  yesterday's  committee  session.  Simpson 
initially  soueht  to  stop  all  funding  for  the 
project,  but  then  went  along  with  a  proposal 
by  Domenicl  to  spend  the  $25  million  to 
wrap  up  the  initial  portion.  The  committee's 
action  was  contained  In  budget  recommenda- 
tions to  go  to  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee Monday. 

[Prom  the  Hartford  Courant,  May  1981] 

Kn-L  the  Tenn-Tom  Waterway  Project 

Wondrously  rTangs  is  the  a'-ility  of  the 
pp--in  admlnls'-i'lon  to  wha:k  away  at  the 
budgets  for  social  programs,  ranging  from 
Social  Security  to  Medicaid,  but  to  treat  with 
kid  gloves  notoriously  wasteful  federal  wa- 
ter projects. 

And  the  most  notorious  of  those  Is  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  waterway  project,  a 
partially  completed  $3  billion  ditch  that  nms 
parallel  to  part  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  project,  first  proposed  more  than  a 
century  ago.  could  reauire  $200  million  a 
year  In  appropriations  for  the  next  10  years 
to  complete.  That  doesn't  even  include  an- 
cillary costs,  like  the  required  enlargement 
of  the  Mobile.  Ala.,  harbor,  and  compensation 
for  landowners  whose  wells  go  dry  because 
of  the  waterway. 

The  pro'ect's  economic  value  as  a  trans- 
portation route  would  oe  marginal,  at  best. 
And  it  would  provide  no  flood  control,  water 
supply  or  power  generating  benefits.  It  would, 
however,  "cause  serious  environmental  and 
social  problems  along  the  449-mlle  route 
from  Tennes-see  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex'co. 

David  A.  Stockman,  the  president's  tight- 
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down  after  another  $25  million  Is  spent  to 
finish  existing  portions. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  labeled  Tenn- 
Tom  as  "Infamous"  and  a  fiscal  and  environ- 
mental disaster. 

A  former  congressman,  who  has  become 
the  best  known  American  today  for  his 
budget-slashing  techniques,  has  called 
building  the  canal  the  same  as  building  a 
pyramid  in  every  state  because  it  would  gen- 
erate a  lot  of  temporary  Jobs. 

Excerpts  from  the  statement  then  Con- 
gressman David  Stockman  made  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  a  year  ago  appear. 

Mr.  Stockman,  as  budget  director  In  the 
Reagan  administration,  sings  a  new  tune 
this  year.  Or  perhaps.  It  would  be  better  to 
say  he  hums  a  new  tune.  He  doesn't  say  a 
word  against  this  huge  waste  of  tax  money, 
in  keeping  with  the  Reagan  administration 
line  that  water  projects  In  the  South  and 
West  are  sacrosanct  and  must  not  be  cut. 

The  whole  approach  shrieks  of  politics — 
raw.  naked  politics. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker 
comes  from  Tennessee.  There's  a  new  Re- 
publican senator  from  Alabama,  a  fairly  new 
Republican  senator  from  Mississippi.  And 
the  administration  is  busy  courting  Demo- 
cratic congressmen  from  the  three  states  in 
an  effort  to  get  its  way  on  tax  cut  legislation. 

The  only  way  the  administration  can  clear 
itself  of  the  charge  of  naked  politics  is  to  do 
what  David  Stockman  urged  a  year  ago — stop 
building  a  pyramid  in  the  form  of  the  Tenn- 
Tom  boondoggle. 

Otherwise,  the  administration  will  have  to 
face  the  charge  that  in  three  southern  states, 
its  philosophy  is  simply  "spend,  spend, 
spend— elect,  elect,  elect." 

[From  the  Springfield  (111.)    State  Journal- 
Register,  June  8,  1981] 

The  Biggest  Pork  Barrel  of  Them  Au. 
(By  Ed  Armstrong) 

President  Reagan  and  his  budget  director, 
David  Stockman,  have  taken  steps  to  trim 
back  federal  s  ■  ending  in  many  areas,  most  of 
which  are  Justified.  Curiously,  however,  one 
project  has  avoided  their  budget  trimming. 

It  is  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway, 
described  by  its  opponents  as  a  $3  billion 
boondoggle  In  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama.  More  than  $1  billion  has  already 
been  committed  to  the  project,  but  Congress 
is  giving  serious  consideration  to  whether  the 
waterway  should  be  completed. 

Proponents  say  it  would  make  no  sense  to 
terminate  the  effort  now,  after  it  has  been  in 
progress  for  six  years  and  so  much  money  has 
been  spent  on  it.  But  critics  in  and  out  of 
Congress  question  if  it  isn't  a  case  of  throw- 
ing good  money  after  bad  to  continue  fund- 
ing. 

The  critics'  position  has  been  strengthened 
by  a  federal  General  Accounting  Office  report 
prepared  at  the  request  of  several  members 
of  Congress. 

Here  is  a  brief  recitation  of  reasons  why 
the  Tenn-Tom,  as  the  project  Is  called,  is  of 
dubious  merit: 

The  waterway,  which  connects  the  Ohio 
River  and  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  tying  to- 
gether the  Tennessee  and  Tomblinbee  Rivers 
and  making  the  entire  reach  navigable,  par- 
allels  the  Mississippi  River  only  150  miles 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  also  parallels  sev- 
eral railroads. 

The  cost,  estimated  in  1972  to  be  $323  mil- 
lion, has  grown  to  nearly  $2  billion  for  the 
north  leg  of  the  waterway,  and  the  GAO 
study  says  another  $1  billion  would  have  to 
be  spent  on  the  south  leg  to  permit  it  to  carry 
projected  volumes  of  traffic,  raising  the  total 
cost  to  $3  billion.  Cost  estimates  rise  yearly. 

As  early  as  1976  the  Corps  of  Enrjineers  re- 
vised tbe  benefit-cost  ratio  of  the  waterway 
down  to  1.08  to  1,  which  meant  it  would  re- 
turn a  benefit  of  $1 .08  for  each  $1  spent  on  it. 
Now.  the  GAO  study  shows  that  anticipated 


volumes  of  shipping  in  the  area — particularly 
coal  shipping — were  far  higher  than  they  are 
turning  out  to  be.  This  Indicates  that  bene- 
fits quite  possibly  will  be  only  a  fraction  of 
cost  and  almost  certainly  will  be  less  than 
cost. 

The  inland  waterway  fuel  tax  enacted  In 
1978  will  not  apply  to  users  of  the  Tenn-Tom, 
so  the  entire  cost  of  maintaining  the  water- 
way will  fall  to  the  federal  government;  none 
of  the  cost  will  be  paid  by  shippers. 

The  Tenn-Tom  is  projected  to  have  no 
benefits  other  than  transportation.  It  will 
serve  no  flood  control  purpose,  no  water  sup- 
ply purpose,  and  It  will  not  be  the  site  for 
any  hydroelectric  plants.  For  this  it  will  de- 
stroy 100,000  acres  of  farmland,  forests  and 
wildlife  habitat.  To  build  it  will  require  mov- 
ing more  dirt  than  was  moved  to  build  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Who  wants  it?  A  few  shippers  who  would 
save  money  shipping  by  barge;  some  people 
who  live  in  the  area  of  the  Tennessee  and 
Tombigbee  Rivers  and  see  it  as  good  for 
bu;ineys  in  their  area,  and  others  who  have 
or  hope  to  get  construction  contracts  or  Jobs 
on  the  project.  Most  of  all,  the  powerful  pol- 
iticians who  represent  them  In  Congress. 

But  who  will  pay  for  construction  and 
operation?  All  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

We  received  word  last  week  that  it's  un- 
likely the  Reagan  administration  and  Con- 
gress will  continue  funding  of  railroad  relo- 
cation projects  like  the  one  long  proposed 
here  in  Springfield.  That's  not  surprising  In 
light  of  the  administration's  stated  determi- 
nation to  cut  federal  spending. 

If  that's  a  logical  move,  surely  it  would  be 
logical  also  to  drop  the  biggest  pork  barrel 
project  of  them  all,  the  Tenn-Tom. 

The  enormous  canal  is  only  one-fourth 
built.  Not  all  the  money  Invested  so  far 
would  be  lost.  Land  acquired  as  right-of- 
way  could  be  sold,  for  example. 

It  Just  makes  no  sense  to  continue  to  pump 
the  nation's  resources  into  a  project  that  will 
provide  much  less  In  beneflts  than  it  will 
cost,  and  one  that  will  continue  to  drain 
the  national  treasury  for  maintenance  and 
operation  in  perpetuity. 

Reagan  administration  people  know  this  la 
true.  Stockman  was  one  of  the  leading  critics 
of  Tenn-Tom  when  he  was  in  Congress, 
pointing  up  In  House  debate  that  some 
claimed  beneflts  of  the  project  are  not  really 
beneflts  but  diversions  of  activity  and  re- 
sources from  some  other  element  of  the 
economy. 

Why  then  has  the  administration  not  de- 
leted Tenn-Tom  funding  from  its  1982 
budget?  Politics  is  the  apparent  answer. 
Howard  Baker,  Senate  majority  leader  from 
Tennessee,  favors  the  project.  So  do  other 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the  South 
who  have  helped  the  president  on  key 
legislation. 

It  appears  this  Is  one  Issue  on  which 
President  Reagan  will  forgo  consistency  for 
political  advantage. 

Therefore,  if  Tenn-Tom  Is  going  to  be 
sacked,  it's  up  to  Congress  to  do  it.  A  Sen- 
ate comxnlttee  voted  9-4  in  March  to  close 
it  down,  but  you  can  bet  that  in  coming 
weeks  the  Tenn-Tom  boosters  are  going  to 
call  in  a  lot  of  political  lOUs  In  an  effort 
to  preserve  their  pork. 

If  Congress  really  wants  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest,  it  will  take  knife  in  hand  and 
butcher  this  biggest  public  works  hog  of 
all. 

(Prom  the  Sacramento  Bee,  June  21,  19811 
Highway  to  the  Moon 
Remember  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Wat- 
erway, America's  biggest  pork-barrel  proj- 
ect? That's  the  450-miie-long  ditch,  extend- 
ing from  Tennessee  down  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  that  was  estimated  In  1946  to  cost 
$120  million,  swelled  to  $323  million  in  1970. 
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and  at  last  count  carried  a  $2  billion  price 
tag.  Now  the  General  Accounting  Office's 
latest  estimate  ups  the  ante  by  $1  billion. 

The  Tombigbee  River,  the  GAO  says,  is 
being  dug  into  a  channel  300  feet  wide  in  the 
230  miles  between  the  Tennessee  River  and 
Demopolls.  Ala.  But  through  the  220  miles 
from  Demopolls  south  to  the  gulf,  the  chan- 
nel win  remain  little  more  than  a  stream 
barely  200  feet  wide  that  will  create  a  serious 
bottleneck.  An  additional  $1  bUlion  will  be 
required  to  correct  that  problem,  the  GAO 
said. 

Tenn-Tom,  one  of  the  largest  and  costliest 
projects  In  the  nation's  history,  was  a  dubi- 
ous public  works  program  from  the  start.  It 
was  supposed  to  offer  a  shorter  route  for 
coal-barge  companies  and  shippers  now  using 
the  Mississippi  River,  150  miles  away.  Trou- 
ble Is  they  say  they  don't  need  It  and  won't 
use  It.  Those  who  do  want  It  are  powerful 
Southern  politicians,  including  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Howard  Baker,  R-Tenn.  Its 
Justification  becomes  even  flimsier  when  one 
considers  that  the  project  offers  no  flood 
control  and  no  hydroelectric  beneflts,  that  it 
will  destroy  rich  farm,  timber  and  forest 
land,  and  that  It  is  expected  to  lose  at  least 
77  cents  for  every  dollar  that  will  have  been 
spent  to  build  It.  The  GAO  flgured  that  the 
earth  removed  for  the  waterway  Is  enough 
to  build  a  two-lane  highway  to  the  moon. 
The  waterway  Is  about  as  practical. 

More  than  $1.6  billion  could  still  be  saved 
if  the  federal  government  were  to  halt  the 
project  now.  Unfortunately,  the  administra- 
tion has  already  spoken  on  the  matter;  $200 
million  has  been  budgeted  for  next  year's 
Tenn-Tom  costs.  That  action  hardly  squares 
with  an  administration  pled'?ed  to  seek  out 
and  cut  wasteful  spending,  which  In  this  case 
has  reached,  one  might  say.  astronomical 
proportions. 

(From   the   St.   Petersbtirg  Times.   July   18. 

1981] 

Pork-Barsel   Speciai. 

Th»  Florida  members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  next  week  will  have  a  clear 
choice  between  the  public  Interest  and  pri- 
vate greed,  that's  when  they  will  vote,  along 
with  the  other  House  members,  either  to 
continue  or  to  stop  financing  the  digging  of 
a  worthless,  $3-bllllon  ditch. 

The  ditch  Is  better  known  as  the  Tennes- 
see-Tomblgbee Waterway  or  the  Tenn-Tom. 
It  Is  the  most  expensive,  wasteful  and  en- 
vironmentally harmful  project  ever  under- 
taken by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
waterway  would  provide  river  traffic  with  a 
shortcut  between  the  Tennessee  River  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Nobody  will  benefit  but  the  builders  and 
a  few  coal  and  barge  comnanles.  The  project 
Is  pure  pork-barrel  politics. 

The  Issue  before  the  House  Is  whether  to 
pour  another  8189-mllllon  Into  the  Tenn- 
Tom  for  the  1982  fiscal  year.  The  House 
members  who  really  represent  the  public 
interest  will  vote  to  stop  that  incredibly 
wasteful  project. 

The  Tenn-Tom  probably  would  cost  more 
to  complete  than  anyone  will  be  able  to  save 
by  using  it.  The  corps  originally  told  Con- 
gress that  It  would  cost  only  $815-mllllon  to 
dig  232  miles  of  canal  through  Mississippi 
and  Alabama.  But.  as  the  forecasts  soared  to 
almost  $3-bllllon,  the  corps  deliberately  con- 
cealed tbe  truth  from  Congress  and  tax- 
payers. 

For  many  reasons,  the  members  of  Con- 
gress should  have  halted  the  construction  of 
this  boon-doggle  long  before  now.  The  U.S. 
5th  Circuit  Court  of  Apneals  has  given  them 
still  another  Justification  for  stot>ping  the 
project.  The  court  recently  Drohlbited  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  from  completing  major 
portions  of  the  Tenn-Tom  because  it  had 
flagrantly  violated  Its  own  rules. 

The  waterway  could  be  stopped  now.  with 
less  than  $l-blUlon  spent.  Some  of  the  tax- 


payers' money  still  could  be  recovered 
through  the  sale  of  land  that  was  acquired 
for  the  Tenn-Tom's  right  of  way. 

Yet.  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
Is  trying  to  buy  the  Florida  delegation's  sup- 
port for  the  project.  The  committee  added 
almost  $l-milllon  to  the  energy  and  water 
development  apprc^rlatlons  bill  to  be  used 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  10  projects  In 
Florida.  Such  blatant  bribery  Is  an  Insult 
to  all  taxpayers. 

Florldians  will  be  watching  how  their  rep- 
resentatives vote.  The  additional  money  for 
projects  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Florida 
Is  no  Justification  for  the  House  members 
from  our  state  to  coni,lnue  supporting  the 
Tenn-Tom. 

If  they  do.  they  will  be  voting  to  throw 
good  money  after  bad.  That's  indefensible  at 
a  time  when  federal  budget  cuts  will  mean 
that  food  is  taken  from  children  and  health 
care  Is  denied  old  people. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  July  19,  1981] 
Let's  Scuitle  It 

The  Reagan  Administration  budget  con- 
tains $189  million  more  for  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway,  perhaps  the  most 
costly  and  least  defensible  public-works  proj- 
ect In  the  nation's  history. 

The  appropriation  remains  In  the  budget 
for  only  one  reason:  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  (R-Tenn.)  and  other 
powerful  Southern  legislators  want  tbe  wa- 
terway built  to  channel  federal  dollars  Into 
the  declining  economy  of  the  region. 

An  Indication  of  their  power  is  the  obel- 
sant  role  of  Budget  Director  David  A.  Stock- 
man. Only  a  year  ago.  when  he  was  repre- 
senting a  Michigan  district  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Stockman  was  one  of  the 
vocal  critics  of  tbe  wasteful  project.  But  In 
bis  new  position  he  has  left  the  $189  million 
Intact,  while  slashing  deeply  Into  other  and 
more  critical  domestic  appropriations. 

But  the  battle  against  the  massive  boon- 
doggie  is  not  yet  lost.  The  House  will  vote 
this  week  on  whether  to  strtke  all  money  for 
the  project  from  the  budget,  and  a  roll  call 
favoring  the  amendment  would  effectively 
thwart  the  efforts  of  Baker  and  other  South- 
erners to  restore  It. 

There  Is  much  more  at  stake  than  the 
eventual  fi  billion  cost  of  the  project;  Inde- 
pendent analysts  expect  It  to  lose  at  least 
77  cents  In  operating  costs  for  every  dollar 
spent  to  build  It — a  deficit  that  taxpayers 
would  have  to  subsidize  Into  Infinity. 

The  waterway  would  run  450  miles  from 
the  coal  fields  of  southern  Tennessee  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  through  a  series  of  dams, 
locks  and  canals,  and  Its  construction  wotild 
destroy  at  least  100,000  acres  of  farms,  for- 
ests and  wildlife  habitats. 

Tennessee-Tomblgbee  would  have  no 
flood-control  or  hydroelectric  beneflts  what- 
ever; Its  one  purpose  is  to  open  a  barge  route 
for  shipment  of  coal  to  tbe  gulf  port  of 
Mobile.  But  a  parallel  waterway— the  Mis- 
sissippi River — already  exists,  and  the  avail- 
able supplies  of  coal  In  the  region  do  not 
Justify  a  second  route.  More  than  that,  use 
of  the  waterway  to  transport  coal  would 
strike  a  major  blow  to  railroads  in  the 
Southeast. 

Although  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
project  is  now  25  percent  comolete.  the  gov- 
ernment could  recoup  part  of  the  money  al- 
ready spent  by  selling  off  its  land  acquisi- 
tions, and  at  higher  prices  than  were  paid. 
In  addition,  extensive  work  already  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  navigability  of  the 
Tombigbee  River,  and  that  benefit  would 
remain  even  If  the  corps  abandoned  the  total 
project. 

Apart  from  the  extravagant  waste  of  fed- 
eral funds,  the  project  poses  ma.'or  hazards 
to  the  environment  of  the  region,  and  con- 
servation organizations  are  unanimous  In 
their  opposition  to  It. 


The  5th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  New 
Orleans  shares  that  concern.  Last  week  It 
issued  an  Injunction  against  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  halting  work  on  the  central  sec- 
tion of  the  waterway.  Despite  major  changes 
In  the  1971  design  for  tbe  project,  the  corps 
did  not  submit  a  supplement  environmen- 
tal-Impact statement,  and  that,  the  court 
said,  was  "a  blatant  violation"  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act. 

To  our  mind,  the  pro;ect  also  violates 
common  sense  and,  certainly,  mocks  the 
Reagan  Administration's  pledge  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

To  complete  the  waterway,  the  corps  would 
have  to  move  as  much  earth  as  it  did  to 
build  the  Panama  Canal,  and  to  what  end? 
To  relieve,  temporarily,  the  lagging  economy 
in  three  sUtes,  but  at  staggering  present 
and  future  costs  to  the  Treasury. 

The  time  to  scuttle  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
Is  now. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  21.  1981] 
Three  That  Deserve  to  Loss 

Three  very  large  government  projects — the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway,  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  and  SRC  I  (the  solvent 
refined  coal  project)— come  before  Congress 
this  week;  All  richly  deserve  to  be  defeated. 

What  else  do  these  projects — a  canal  con- 
necting the  Tennessee  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
a  breeder  reactor  demonstration  plant,  and  a 
plant  to  make  solid  and  liquid  fuels  from 
coal — have  in  common?  All  three  are  to  be 
paid  for  entirely  or  largely  from  federal  gov- 
ernment funds.  All  have  incurred  Immense 
coat  overruns  beyond  expenses  due  to  delay 
and  Inflation.  All  are  way  behind  schedule. 
All  are  extremely  expensive — between  $3  bil- 
lion and  $4.5  billion.  And  none  of  the  three 
makes  economic  sense. 

It  took  25  years  from  the  time  the  Tenn- 
Tom  was  first  authorized  for  Congress  to  be- 
come sufficiently  persuaded  of  Its  merit  to 
appropriate  money  for  It.  Congress  was  right 
the  first  25  times.  The  espial's  cost  has  bal- 
looned from  about  $300  mlUion  a  decade  ago 
to  $3  bUlion.  but  less  than  20  percent  of  lU 
projected  benefits  for  the  last  five  years 
actuaUy  materialized.  Nearly  everything  else 
about  the  project  Is  uncertain.  Including 
where  the  canal  could  sensibly  end,  which 
direction  barge  traffic  on  it  will  travel,  who 
would  use  it  and  for  what,  and  whether  the 
benefits  would  ever  exceed  the  costs  of  con- 
struction. 

Since  Clinch  River  was  first  proposed,  the 
ratlonalo  for  plutonlum  breeders  have  evap- 
orated. Only  a  large  and  growing  number  of 
traditional  nuclear  electric  plants,  using  up 
the  available  uranium  fuel,  would  offset  tbe 
breeder's  greater  cost  and  make  it  economl- 
caily  competitive.  But  In  the  last  few  years 
projected  nuclear  demand  has  plummeted, 
estimates  of  uranium  availabUity  have  risen 
sharply,  and  the  price  of  uranium  has  drop- 
ped. Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  the  Clinch  River 
plant  alone  has  risen  fivefold — to  $3  billion — 
and  construction  has  not  even  begun.  Utili- 
ties lobby  strongly  on  Clinch  River's  behalf, 
but  do  not  put  their  money  behind  it:  the 
private  share  of  the  cost  is  now  down  to  9 
percent.  European  breeder  programs.  Includ- 
ing the  most  ambitious  In  France,  are  on 
hold  or  being  reevaluated. 

The  SRC  I  project  Is  the  youngest  of  the 
three,  but  It  may  already  have  set  the  record 
for  cost  overruns:  up  99.8  percent  In  18 
months.  As  in  tl»e  case  of  Clinch  River,  the 
government  would  bear  most  of  the  costs — 
up  to  97  percent,  depending  on  how  success- 
ful the  project  is.  The  revenues  now  being 
projected  by  the  principal  contractor  assume 
that  the  solid  and  low-grade  liquid  products 
will  sell  at  the  equivalent  of  oil  priced  at  $76 
a  barrel,  which  Is  very  uiUlkely.  The  project 
su^^ers  from  a  number  of  basic  design  laws. 

None  of  these  pro'ects  win  yield  beneflts 
commensurate  to  the  government'slnvest- 
ment.  Some  may  yield  none  at  all.  Termlna- 
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(From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  July  21.  1981] 
Tom -Toms  alonq  the  Tia<N-ToM 

Th«  federal  government  has  got  itself  into 
a  classic  Catct|-22  situation  over  the  contro- 
versial Tenneslee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  proj- 
ect, still  only  Italf  finished  after  ten  years  of 
construction  t^^e  idea  was  to  link  the  Ten- 
nessee River  with  the  Black  Warrlor-Tomblg- 
bee  Waterway  kn  Alabama,  creating  a  short- 
cut for  barge  traffic  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at 
Mobile.  Thanlas  to  powerful  southern  allies 
1b  Congress,  tie  Tenn-Tom  project  has  sur- 
mounted voclffrous  opposition  from  compet- 
ing railroads  a^d  environmentalists. 

So  far,  tl.I  I  billion  has  been  spent,  and 
another  SI  billon  will  be  needed  to  finish 
the  job  on  tl|ne  In  1988.  But  in  the  new 
Washington  of]  frugality  and  conservatism,  a 
Senate  committee  has  recommended  con- 
struction on  tie  Tenn-Tom  be  brought  to  a 
halt.  There's  also  a  move  afoot  In  the  House 
to  strip  Tenn-'f'om  money  from  an  appropri- 
ations bill  later  this  week.  That  would  save 
t600  million,  b  General  Accounting  Office 
study  says.  Th4  catch  is  that  what  would  be 
left  of  the  Tenm-Tom  would  be  a  sure  money- 
loaer.  I 

Yet  to  finish  the  project  would  be  doubly 
expensive  because  a  completed  Tenn-Tom 
Waterway  would  create  a  new  bottleneck  just 
to  the  south,  requiring  another  $1  billion  to 
remedy.  That  ladds  up  to  (3  billion  for  a 
waterway  thatjmay  not  be  worth  the  effort. 

What  to  do?  The  tom-toms  along  the  Term- 
Tom  are  not  sending  clear  messages.  Should 
the  project  be  stopped,  with  the  government 
writing  off  Its  billion-dollar  Investment? 
Should  work  oroceed  in  the  hopes  that  the 
largest  Army  dorps  of  Engineers  project  ever 
wUl  be  worth  the  extra  $2  billion?  Will  a 
federal  court  injunction  against  the  project 
be  upheld  on  anpeal? 

It  is  a  can't-vln  situation.  Even  the  GAO  is 
uncertain  whai  to  do.  At  one  point  It  ques- 
tions the  econbmlc-beneflts  findings  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  a  consultant  concern- 
ing barge  trapc  that  would  use  the  new 
waterway  Instead  of  taking  the  Mississippi 
River  or  altenitive  transit  modes.  Then  the 
OAO  notes  thai  the  Tenn-Tom  might  become 
a  thriving  watjerway  because  of  the  recent, 
unexpected  bo^m  in  coal  traffic  and  develop- 
ment of  Mobili  as  a  coal  port — a  point  con- 
tested by  a  more  recent  library  of  Congress 
study.  I 

This  one  is  a^sticky  wicket.  But  since  it  was 
the  Congress  Qhat  got  the  government  into 
this  situation,  (t  seems  only  fair  that  It  is  the 
Congress  that  I  must  find  a  solution — and 
then  justify  it  to  the  voters. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  July  21,  1981] 
CoNCRCssiON  u.  Study  Calls  Txkn-Tom 
Omta.  A  Waste 
I  By  Lance  Gay) 
It  Is  unlikely  that  there  are  enough  mar- 
kets for  Appalachian  coal  to  justify  building 
the    Tennesse^-Tomblgbee    Waterway,    and 
recent   Improvements    in    Eastern    railroads 
will  give  them,  a  competitive  advantage  over 
barge  traffic,  the  Library  of  Congress'  Con- 
gressional  Research  Service  says  in  a  new 
report. 

In  an  eight- sage  report  on  the  controver- 
sial waterway,  the  CRS  says  that  demand  for 
the  sort  of  hlah-sulphur  coal  in  Appalachia 
Is  declining  as  most  European  countries  are 
purchasing  loir. sulphur  coal  that  does  not 
require  the  us<  of  scrubbers  to  clean  the  coal 
of  sulphur  bef(  ire  it  Is  burned. 

"Consequent  y,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  specialize!  and  limited  markets  for 
high-sulphur  (oal,  nilnols  Basin  coal  must 
reach  the  coast  at  a  price  low  enough  to  at 
least   compensite   for   flue-gaa   desulfurlaa- 


tlon,"  the  CRS  report  says.  "Any  additional 
cost  in  mining  or  shipping,  including  barg- 
ing in  small  tows,  detracts  from  the  mar- 
ketability of  basin  coal." 

Furthermore,  the  CRS  study  said  coal  In- 
dustry reports  show  that  no  major  expansion 
of  coal  mining  is  planned  in  the  parts  of 
Appalachia  that  the  (2  billion  canal  project 
Is  supposed  to  serve. 

Construction  of  the  canal  was  justified  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  expand  coal  trade 
between  Illinois,  southwestern  Indiana.  Ken- 
tucky and  overseas  markets. 

The  CRS  said  no  planned  expansion  of  coal 
mining  Is  projected  In  Tennessee  for  several 
years  and  the  largest  expansion  of  mining  Is 
planned  for  Alabama,  where  it  is  planned  to 
mine  23  million  tons. 

The  report  was  compiled  for  Rep.  Joel 
Pritchard,  R-Wasb..  who  is  attempting  to 
scuttle  further  funding  for  the  canal  project 
when  the  House  water  development  appro- 
priations bill  comes  to  the  floor  this  week. 
The  appropriations  bill  envisions  spending 
some  $189  million  on  the  project  in  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

The  canal  project,  which  aimed  at  linking 
the  Tennessee  and  Tomblgbee  River  In  a 
canal  that  would  stretch  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  near  Mobile,  Ala.,  is  about  95  percent 
complete.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
earlier  this  year  estimated  it  would  cost  an- 
other $1  billion  to  complete  and  that  the 
original  plan  for  the  project  will  have  to  be 
changed  by  Congress  to  remove  a  bottleneck 
In  the  proposed  waterway  between  Demop- 
oUs  and  Mobile.  Ala. 

The  project  currently  under  construction 
ts  a  barge  canal  between  Pickwick.  Tenn., 
and  Demopolls.  The  barge  runs  parallel  to 
the  Mississippi  River. 

The  CRS  report  says  that  the  Mississippi 
River  can  handle  more  barges  per  tow  than 
the  Tennessee-Tom'jlgbee  Waterway  would 
be  able  to  handle  because  of  the  more  gentle 
bends  In  the  Mississippi  than  In  the  water- 
way. The  rennlrements  for  less  river  naviga- 
tion, the  CRS  said,  would  give  the  Missis- 
sippi River  route  a  competitive  advantage 
over  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway. 

The  waterway  also  would  face  competition 
from  rsilroeds,  which  have  recentlv  ron- 
nected  rail  lines  In  Deane,  Ky.,  and  removed 
a  major  bottleneck.  This  connection.  CRS 
said,  saved  an  unnecessary  265  miles  of  rail 
"and  opened  new  utility  markets  In  Florida. 
Georgia.  South  Carolina  and  Alabama"  for 
Appalachian  coal  that  was  supposed  to  be 
shlnped  down  the  waterway. 

Furthermore,  unlike  the  Tenn-Tom  proj- 
ect, which  would  have  11  locks,  the  Missis- 
sippi reoulres  none  and  would  move  trafflo 
faster  and  more  efficiently. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer,  July  22. 
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Sattng  No  to  Porx-Barrelism 

This  week  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  commit  the  fed- 
eral government  to  pay  for  a  $3  billion 
water  project  and  a  $3.2  billion  breeder  re- 
actor. For  that  $8.2  billion,  the  American  tax- 
payer will  receive  a  232-mlle  waterway  which 
has  almost  no  economic  justification  and  an 
energy  project  that,  when  com-^le'ed,  prob- 
ably will  be  mothballed  because  it  Is  useless. 

The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  and 
the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  represent 
pork-barrel  politics  at  their  most  outrageous. 
They  have  survived  close  votes  in  Congress  in 
past  years,  because  thev  are  favo'Ues  of  a 
powerful  group  of  Southern  members  of 
Congress.  This  year,  which  has  brought  dras- 
tic reductions  in  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams vital  to  millions  of  Americans,  the 
House  must  put  cronyism  aside  and  reject 
more  money  for  the  two  projects. 

House  members  will  be  asked  to  approve 
fiscal  year  1982  appropriations  of  $189  mil- 
lion for  Tenn-Tom  and  $250  million  for 
Clinch  River.  That  money  will  go  toward 
projects  that  can  make  the  following 
claims: 


Clinch  River.  The  cost  overruns  for  the 
breeder  reactor  already  amount  to  450  per- 
cent, making  it  the  most  expensive  power 
project  ever.  A  House  oversight  and  investi- 
gations subcommittee  has  labeled  the  project 
a  management  fiasco  marked  by  "unbeliev- 
ably loose,"  unenforceable  contracts.  Ihe 
plant  may  produce  electricity  by  1990,  11 
years  behind  schedule,  at  a  cost  so  high  that 
the  government  will  have  to  sell  It  at  a  loss, 
or  shut  down  the  plant.  When  the  Carter 
administration  tried  to  kill  the  Clinch  River 
project,  it  won  an  ally  In  the  Congress,  David 
A.  Stockman,  who  mantalned  that  "no  fur- 
ther subsidization  of  the  Clinch  River  pro- 
gram .  .  .  can  be  Justified."  Mr.  Stockman, 
now  President  Reagan's  budget  director,  has 
backed  away  from  that  position  In  light  of 
the  administration's  support  for  Clinch 
River. 

Tenn-Tom.  Known  as  the  "clone  of  the 
Mississippi  River,"  the  Tenn-Tom  waterway 
will  link  the  Tennessee  River  with  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  U.S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Aopeals 
recently  challenged  the  data  uaed  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  'o  Justify  construc- 
tion of  the  largest  public  works  project 
currently  under  way  In  the  United 
States.  The  court  enjoined  further  construc- 
tion of  a  major  portion  of  the  waterway,  rul- 
ing that  the  corps  had  blatantly"  violated 
federal  environmental  requirements  and  in- 
tentionally used  out-dated  financial  statis- 
tics to  make  the  project  appear  economically 
viable. 

Rep.  Robert  W.  Edgar  (D.,  Pa.)  long  has 
led  the  fight  in  the  House  against  funding 
Tenn-Tom,  claiming  that  the  amount  ear- 
marked to  complete  the  waterway  is  more 
than  double  the  federal  funds  allocated  for 
all  public  works  projects  in  Northeastern 
states.  He  and  Rep.  Josl  Pritchard  (R., 
Wash.)  last  year  came  close  to  winning  that 
fight  in  Congress,  and  will  mount  a  spirited 
effort  again  this  year.  The  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  vote  also  will  be  close. 

The  House  has  busied  Itself  during  the 
budget  process  in  ferreting  out  waste  and 
excess  in  a  wide  range  of  federal  programs. 
It  cannot  allow  the  appropriations  for  two  of 
the  most  wasteful  and  excessive  to  be  ap- 
proved. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  22,  1981] 
Dispensable  Pork 

After  cutting  funds  for  food  stamps,  youth 
employment,  Medicaid  and  a  host  of  other 
social  programs,  the  Reagan  Administration 
endorsed  two  highly  questionable  multl- 
blllion-dollar  construction  projects  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  powerful  legislators — the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  and  the  Tennes- 
see-Tomblgbee Waterway. 

This  week  the  House  has  a  chance  to  derail 
both  of  them.  It  should.  An  Administration 
and  Congress  asking  everyone  to  make  do 
with  less  have  no  right  to  cling  to  such  bla- 
tant pork  barrels. 

The  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor,  which  Is 
to  be  built  In  Tennessee,  Is  championed  by 
that  state's  Senator  Baker,  the  majority 
leader.  It  Is  supposed  to  demonstrate  the 
breeder's  potential  for  using  nuclear  fuel 
more  efficiently  than  conventional  reactors. 
But  this  $3.2  billion  project  is  apt  to  wind  up 
a  technological  turkey.  Some  consider  the 
relatively  small  reactor  obsolescent;  it  might 
also  fall  short  of  Federal  safety  and  environ- 
mental requirements.  A  House  subcommittee 
staff  recently  concluded  that  projected  costs 
are  soaring  because  of  lax  management.  And 
the  need  for  even  a  well -conceived  breeder  is 
diminishing  as  demand  for  electricity  falls 
and  estimates  of  uranium  supplies  rise. 

The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway,  In 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  would  link  the  Ten- 
nessee River  with  an  existing  waterway  that 
leads  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has 
powerful  supporters  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  In  two  MIsslsslpplans.  Jamie 
Whltten  and  Tom  Bevlll.  About  $1,1  billion 
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has  already  been  spent  on  construction  over 
the  last  decade,  more  than  half  the  total 
estimated  cost. 

Even  80.  there  may  be  good  reason  to  halt 
the  project.  Tenn-Tom  will  create  a  bottle- 
neck on  the  waterway  to  the  south,  and  eas- 
ing that  problem  would  cost  another  $1  bil- 
lion. Moreover,  both  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
question  predictions  that  enough  barge  traf- 
fic will  materialize  to  Justify  the  linkup. 

The  economic  case  against  both  projects 
was  forcefully  stated  by  President  Reagan's 
own  budget  director,  David  Stockman,  while 
he  was  still  a  Congressman.  Financing  Clinch 
River,  he  warned,  would  encourage  "a  never- 
ending  stream  of  outstretched  palms"  for 
Federal  subeldles.  He  suggested  that  if  Con- 
gress paid  for  marginal  enterprises  like  Tenn- 
Tom.  It  ought  to  "go  whole  hog  and  build  a 
pyramid  in  every  state."  The  House  should 
give  both  projects  a  pharaoh's  burial. 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Journal,  July  28, 

1981] 

When  Mules  Work  Together 

(By  Durwood  McAllster) 

I  never  did  understand  old  man  Will  San- 
derson's mules.  From  the  day  he  bought 
them  at  Anderson's  Mule  Bam  and  brought 
them  home  to  his  farm  they  didn't  get  along. 

Franklin  D.  and  Cordell,  named  after  two 
of  Mr.  Will's  political  heroes,  couldn't  even 
be  stabled  In  adjoining  stalls.  They  were  that 
mean.  They  would  bite,  kick  and  charge  at 
each  other  like  mortal  enemies. 

But,  remarkably,  when  Mr.  Will  led  them 
out  of  the  barn  and  put  them  in  harness 
together  to  pull  a  gang  plow  or  disc  a  field 
they  worked  In  perfect  harmony. 

Stranger  still,  they  absolutely  refused  to 
work  together  in  peace  when  they  were 
hitched  to  a  wagon  and  put  on  a  public  road. 

They  were  a  strange  team  but.  In  the  field, 
they  did  good  work. 

I  don't  guess  Congressmen  Larry  McDonald 
and  Wyche  Fowler  will  appreciate  the  anal- 
ogy, but  I  Just  can't  help  thinking  how  much 
those  two  have  been  acting  like  Franklin  D 
and  Cordell. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  two  more  natural 
political  enemies  than  the  liberal  Fowler  and 
the  superconservatlve  McDonald;  but  they 
joined  hands  last  week  on  a  vote  that  de- 
serves some  public  applause.  And.  it  turns 
out,  the  strange  alliance  is  not  that  unusual. 

The  question  last  week  was  on  providing 
another  year  of  funding  for  the  biggest  pork- 
barrel  project  of  all,  the  Tennessee-Tomblg- 
bee waterway,  a  $3  billion  sinkhole  that  Is 
harder  to  kill  than  the  Clinch  River  fast 
breeder  reactor. 

McDonald  and  Fowler  both  voted  against 
it,  and  that  was  a  good  day's  work. 

It  wasn't  the  first  time  the  two  political 
opposltes  have  found  themselves  In  harness 
together.  They  may  bite  and  scratch  over 
philosophical  Issues  but  they  have  been  con- 
sistent In  opposing  pork-barrel  water  proj- 
ecto. 

The  Sierra  Club,  which  keeps  track  of  such 
things,  recently  issued  a  list  of  57  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  have  a 
clear  record  of  voting  against  such  projects 
in  the  last  three  years. 

McDonald  and  Fowler  were  the  only  two 
Georgians  who  appeared  on  the  list.  And 
that's  a  shame. 

The  Termessee-Tomblgbee  project  squeezed 
through  last  week's  test  by  only  10  votes, 
208-198. 

Only  two  other  Georgian  congressmen. 
Newt  Gingrich  and  Jack  Brinkley,  Joined 
Fowler  and  McDonald  In  opposing  it.  If  the 
other  six  Georgia  representatives  had  helped 
out,  the  monstrous  taxpayer  sinkhole  could 
ha''e  been  abandoned.  That  would  have  been 
a  nice  present  for  the  taxpayers. 

When  the  Corps  of  Engineers  dreamed  up 
the  Tenn-Tom  project  In  the  early  I970's. 


they  weren't  thinking  em/u'.  it  is  larger  In 
magnitude  than  the  Panama  Ca^nei  and-<' 
has  an  Insatiable  appetite  for  tax  dollars. 

At  the  outset  In  1972,  It  was  expected  to 
cost  $323  million.  By  1980  the  estimated  cost 
had  grown  to  $3  billion  and  It  keeps  growing 
every  year. 

More  than  $200  million  will  have  to  be 
appropriated  each  year  throughout  the  1980s 
to  keep  It  going. 

That's  a  steep  price  to  pay  for  a  question - 
cble  alternative  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

It  Is  apparent  that  what  we  need  are  a  few 
more  mules  like  Fowler  and  McDonald  when 
It  comes  to  the  Job  of  killing  boondoggles 
like  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  they  can  bray, 
bite  and  kick  to  their  hearto'  content,  as 
long  as  their  votes  are  Joined  In  the  public 
Interest. 

Actions  truly  speak  louder  than  words. 

(From  the  Arizona  BepubUc,  July  28,  1981] 
THaxE-Bn.LioN  Dollar  Dttch 

The  U.S.  House  has  voted  to  pour  another 
$189  million  down  what  some  day  will  be  the 
biggest  rathole  In  the  world,  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  waterway,  familiarly  known  as 
Tenn-Tom. 

On  completion  Tenn-Tom  will  run  450 
miles  from  the  coal  fields  of  southern  Ten- 
nessee Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  a 
series  of  dams,  locks  and  canals. 

Constructing  it  will  ne:-ejSl  ate  the  de- 
struction of  100.000  acres  of  farmland,  for- 
esto  and  wildlife  babitate.  The  final  cost  Is 
estimated  at  $3  billion. 

The  anticipated  revenues  never  will  meet 
the  coet  of  maintenance  and  operation. 
Tenn-Tom  will  be  a  constant,  endless  drain 
on  the  Treasury. 

This  Is  probably  the  least  defensible  pub- 
lic-works project  in  history. 

Tenn-Tom  will  provide  no  flood-control  or 
hydroelectric  benefita  whatever.  It  merely 
will  serve  as  a  barge  route  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  for 
southern  Tennessee  coal  operators. 

The  coal  operators  don't  need  such  a  route. 
They've  been  able  to  move  all  the  coal  they 
produce  for  decades  by  railroad  and  by  a 
waterway  that  didn't  cost  the  government  a 
penny,  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  fact,  Tenn-Tom  has  been  called  "a 
clone  of  the  Mississipl.'' 

Old  Man  River  needs  a  clone  like  the  Sa- 
hara needs  sand. 

When  he  was  In  the  House,  David  Stock- 
man could  get  positively  eloquent  in  denun- 
ciation of  the  waste  that  Tenn-Tom  repre- 
senta. 

Why  then,  as  director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  did  he  Include  the  $189 
million  for  Tenn-Tom  In  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  '82  budget? 

The  answer  is  that  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Howard  Baker,  Jr.  of  Tennessee  demanded  It. 

Baker  and  several  other  powerful  Southern 
senators  want  Tenn-Tom  because  construct- 
ing It  haa  been  providing  employment  for 
economically  depressed  areas  In  their  states. 

Also,  a  bonanza  for  contractors. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  now  of  the  House  went  along  with  them 
because  the  Golden  Rule  on  Capitol  Hill  Is. 
You  vote  for  my  water  pro'ect  and  111  vote 
for  yours — no  matter  how  ridiculous. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  29,  1981 1 
Fix>wiNG  Rivers 
Prominent  among  the  excuses  for  not  cut- 
ting taxes  Is  the  if-lf-lf  argument:  If  the  tax 
bill  falls  io  simulate  the  economy,  if  the 
budget  isn't  cut  further  in  future  years,  if 
deficits  induce  the  Federal  Reserve  to  print 
more  money,  then  the  tax  cut  will  be  infla- 
tionary. It's  hard  to  pin  down  this  kind  of  ar- 
gument, but  for  now  let's  Just  take  the  no- 
tion that  there  is  nothing  In  the  budget  left 
to  cut.  Only  last  week  the  House  committed 
more  than  $4  billion  over  the  next  several 
years   for   two   projecta,   the    Clinch   Blver 


breeder  reactor  and  the  TenneMee-Tomblg- 
bee  Waterway. 

President  Carter  labored  for  four  years  to 
try  to  kill  the  Tennessee  nuclear  project,  but 
he  only  managed  to  get  the  start  of  construc- 
tion delayed.  Then-Congressman  David 
Stockman  said  in  1977  that  the  program  "is 
totally  Incompatible  with  our  free-market 
approach  to  energy  policy."  But  now  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, Mr.  Stockman  and  the  rest  of  the  admin- 
istration bent  to  the  fierce  lobbying  of  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker  o.  Tennes- 
see and  backed  the  demonstration  reactor, 
which  Is  estimated  to  cost  at  least  $3.3  bU- 
Uon. 

The  Clinch  River  project  was  conceived  10 
years  ago,  when  It  was  thought  that  the 
world  supply  of  uranium  was  rapidly  dwindl- 
ing and  a  more  fuel-efficient  means  of  pro- 
ducing nuclear  power  was  needed.  Breeder 
technology  was  the  preferred  solution,  t>e- 
cause  as  a  byproduct  of  electricity  produc- 
tion It  converted  low-grade  tiranlum  Into 
high-grade  plutonlum  suitable  for  reuse  in 
nuclear  reactors. 

The  alarm  over  uranium  fuel  supplies  has 
since  turned  out  to  be  false.  At  the  start  of 
the  U.S.  nuclear  program  In  1944,  It  was 
reckoned  that  the  earth's  crust  contained 
about  20.000  tons  of  workable  uranium. 
The  current  estimate  is  around  20  million 
tons — a  1.000-fold  Increase.  At  the  current 
low  prices  for  uranium  and  given  the  abun- 
dance of  supply,  breeder  technology  is  uneco- 
nomic for  the  production  of  electricity  and 
probably  won't  become  economic  tmtll 
around  the  years  2030  to  2050. 

Similarly,  the  plan  to  continue  building 
the  $2  billion  canal  to  link  the  Tennessee  and 
Tomblgbee  Rivers  is  economic  nonsense.  En- 
gineers vrill  move  more  dirt  than  was  re- 
quired to  construct  the  Panama  Canal  in  or- 
der to  provide  a  parallel  waterway  to  the 
wider  Mississippi  River.  Studies  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  concluded  that  the  new 
waterway  may  not  much  be  used  by  Ita  in- 
tended traffic,  coal  barges,  which  will  prob- 
ably prefer  the  Mississippi  or  area  railways. 

Nonetheless,  the  House  approved  another 
$189  million  for  the  wa'^rway  project  In  ad- 
dition to  the  $1  billion  that  has  been  In- 
vested since  1972.  The  Senate  has  yet  to  con- 
sider the  measures — which  are  part  of  a  $13.2 
billion  appropriations  bill  for  some  250  en- 
ergy and  water  development  projects — but 
Sen.  Baker's  strong  endorsement  Is  thought 
to  guarantee  approval. 

During  today's  tax  debate.  Congressmen 
should  recall  Clinch  River  and  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  and  ask  themselves  the  question: 
Have  we  really  run  out  of  ideas  for  cutting 
the  budget,  or  are  the  rivers  of  needless  ex- 
pense still  Sowing? 

[From  The  Miami  Herald,  Aug.  3.  1981) 

Stop  Beating  the  Drttms  roR  Wastkpoi. 
Tenn-Tom 

Words  such  as  "boondoggle"  and  "pork- 
barrel  project"  were  invented  to  describe  tax- 
payer rlpoffs  such  as  the  Tennessee-Tomblg- 
bie  Waterway,  which  has  been  calle<l  many 
derogatory  things  In  Its  time.  No  name  is 
more  apt  than  "a  $3  billion  ditch." 

The  "Tenn-Tom"  waterway,  as  it  Is  known, 
is  an  environmental  and  economic  disaster 
that  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
a  gang  of  powerful  politicians  Insist  should 
be  purchased  by  American  taxpayers.  It  is  ut- 
terly without  merit.  Yet  Congress  cynicaUy 
refuses  to  kill  It.  The  latest  test  vote  came 
last  month  In  the  House.  Tenn-Tom  survived, 
thanks  to  no  small  part  to  Florida's  delega- 
tion. 

Only  Clay  Shaw.  L.  A.  "Skip  "  Bafalis.  and 
C.  W.  "Bill"  Young,  three  Republicans,  broke 
ranks  to  the  15-member  Florida  delegation 
and  voted  to  end  funds  for  the  prolect.  The 
move  lost  by  10  votes.  208-198.  and  Florida's 
other  12  votes  more  than  made  the  differ- 
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ence  Dade  C<iunty8  three  congressmen- 
Claude  PepperJ  Dante  Pacell.  and  William 
Lehman,  all  Democrats— voted  for  the  proj- 
ect and  against  the  public  Interest. 

The  Tenn-Tiim  waterway  Is  to  be  a  232- 
nUe-long  canal,  stretching  from  south  Ten- 
nessee to  the  (lulf  of  Mexico  at  Mobile,  Ala. 
Congress  first  i  pproved  money  for  It  In  1970 
when  Its  cost  was  projected  to  reach  $323 
mlUlon.  In  1(79.  the  total  estimate  had 
grown  to  tlS  lilUlon  Now  its  up  to  »3  bil- 
lion— and  rlsln? 

BuUdlng  the  waterway  will  require  moving 
more  diri,  than  did  the  Panama  Canal.  It 
would  destroy  1 1  least  100.000  acres  of  farms, 
forests,  and  w  lldllfe  habitats.  Up  to  one 
million  acres  n  Jght  have  to  be  bought. 

A  recent  decision  by  the  U.S.  Fifth  Clrcul'. 
Court  of  Appeils  ordered  work  halted  on  a 
major  portion  )f  the  project.  The  court  or- 
dered a  new  tnvlronmental-lmpact  state- 
ment, saying  tie  Corps  "blatantly"  had  vio- 
lated Federal  <nvlronmental  standards. 

The  Corps  assumed  a  ludicrously  low  In- 
terest rate  of  3  !5  percent  In  calculating  con- 
struction costs  vU-a-vls  presumed  economic 
benefits,  the  cnurt  concluded.  The  General 
Accounting  Of  Ice  has  concluded  that  the 
project  would  -esult  In  a  barge-trafflc  bot- 
tleneck at  Dcniopolls.  Ala.,  that  would  re- 
quire an  extra  U.6  billion  to  straighten  out. 

Proponents  (  f  the  project  say  it  would 
stimulate  shlpr  lent  of  Appalachian  coal,  but 
several  independent  studies  have  concluded 
that  most  shippers  presumed  to  be  future 
users  of  the  wuierway  wouldn't  use  it.  The 
main  reason  is  that  the  Tenn-Tom  path  lies 
Jxist  150  miles  last  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
which  works  ust  fine  already.  Congress 
Joint  Econcmli  Committee  concluded  that 
the  waterway  at  best  would  return  30  cents 
for  each  dollar  ;  nvested. 

Despite  all  tl  e  talk  about  cutting  Federal 
fat.  the  Reagdn  Administration  supports 
Tenn-Tom.  toe.  Pork-barrel  politics  works 
that  way.  Poll  ilclans  scratch  each  others" 
backs,  and  the  taxpayers  l>e  damned.  Fortu- 
nately, the  flgtt  Isn't  over.  Opponents  soon 
will  try  to  kill  the  probct  In  the  Senate 
Plorldlans  will  be  watching.  Mr.  Chiles  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins. 

(From  the  Stale  Journal -Register.  Aug.  11. 
19811 

WATI  RWAT  UNJUSTtriK) 

The  Tenness*  e-Tombl?bee  Waterway  Is  a 
federal  make-w3rk  project  masquerading  as 
a  barge  canal.  It  should  never  have  been 
started,  and  it  stiouldu't  receive  ano..her  cen., 
of  taxpayers  sut  sidy. 

This  did  not  stop  the  House  from  voting 
a  9189  million  fipproprlatlon  for  the  water- 
way last  monthf.  And.  If  Sen.  Howard  Baker. 
R-Tenn..  and  some  of  his  southern  colleagues 
have  their  way  the  Senate  will  fall  In  line 
and  approve  the  appropriation. 

It  took  paroclilal  Interests  25  years  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  build  the  waterway.  It 
would  run  450  [nlles  from  the  coal  fields  of 
southern  Tennessee  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
through  a  chal  i  of  dams,  locks  and  canals, 
and  Its  constriction  would  destroy  100.000 
acres  of  farms  a  id  forests. 

Its  only  purpose  Is  to  open  a  barge  route 
for  the  shlpmei  t  of  coal  to  the  Gulf  port  of 
Mobile,  even  tlough  a  paral'el  waterway — 
the  Mississippi  River — already  exists.  The 
limited  supplies  of  coal  In  this  region  simply 
do  not  Justify  a  lecond  route. 

Consequently  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
will  never  be  self-supporting.  Independent 
analysts  expect  It  to  lose  77  cents  for  every 
dollar  spent  In  (  peratlng  costs — a  continuing 
deficit  the  taxn  ivers  will  have  to  absorb  on 
top  of  the  t3  billion  in  projected  construc- 
tion costs. 

To  be  sure,  tie  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
project  is  25  peicent  complete.  But  If  it  were 
halted  now.  the  government  could  recoup 
part  of  the  mo  ley  alrer.ly  spent  by  selling 


off  its  land  acquisitions  and  emerge  way 
J^ej.^.  -ue  ienues-ee-lomblgbee  Waterway 
dsfles  oommonsense.  violates  the  Rsagan 
administration's  pledge  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, and  affronts  the  taxpayers  who  will 
have  to  foot  the  bill. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  defy  regional  po- 
litical pressures  and  defeat  this  pork  barrel 
appropriation,  as  appears  unlikely.  President 
Reagan  should  veto  It. 

[Prom  the  Houston  Post.  Aug.  23,  1981] 
BENEPrr-CosT  Ratio  May  Pobce  Tenn-Tom 
To  Be  Ditched 
Although  many  Americans  are  not  even 
aware  of  it.  a  ditch  rivaling  the  Panama 
Canal  Is  being  gouged  through  the  back- 
country  hills  and  farms  of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama. 

It  Is  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway, 
the  most  expensive  water  project  ever  set  In 
motion  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
congressional  pork-barrelers. 

Originally  approved  by  Congress  with  a 
price  tag  of  $323  million,  the  half-flnlshed 
project  now  Is  expected  to  coet  $2  bUUon. 

Tenn-Tom.  first  conceived  In  the  frantic 
days  of  World  War  n  but  not  started  until 
1971.  would  link  the  Tennessee  and  Tomblg- 
bee  rivers  with  an  84-mUe  channel  and  canal 
requiring  more  excavation  than  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  Idea  was  to  provide  a  shortcut  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  for  shipments  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  coal — traffic  that  now  uses  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Despite  hard  evidence  the  Tenn-Tom  will 
never  pay  for  itself,  despite  Its  enormous  en- 
vironmental disruption,  the  House  the  other 
day  Interrupted  Its  Reagan-lnsplred  budget 
cutting  to  vote  $240  million  to  keep  building 
Tenn-Tom  for  another  year. 

However,  the  close  House  vote  (208-198 
with  26  absent)  reflected  growing  congres- 
sional doubts  about  the  project,  even  with 
more  than  $1  billion  already  spent  on  it. 

To  their  credit,  Houston-area  Republican 
Re-B.  Bill  Archer  and  Ron  Paul  Joined  with 
Democratic  Rep.  Mickey  Leland  In  voting 
against  the  Tenn-Tom  funding.  Freshman 
Rep.  Jack  Fields  voted  for  It. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  federal  appeals 
court  Issued  a  ruling  that  may  scuttle  Tenn- 
Tom  for  good. 

A  Sierra  Club  lobbyist,  Jim  Clarke,  com- 
mented nlthlly  on  the  House  vote: 

"It's  hard  to  believe  that  with  budget 
cuts  that  threaten  everything  from  the  el- 
derly to  food  for  children,  this  Congress 
could  appropriate  several  dollars  for  this 
clone  of  the  Mississippi  River." 

A  Tenn-Tom  backer.  Rep.  David  Bowen. 
D-Mlss..  said  abandoning  the  project  would 
leave  behind  "the  largest  swamp  In  Amer- 
ica." 

But  Rep.  Dan  R.  Coats.  R-Ind..  derided 
Tenn-Tom  as  "the  ultimate  $3  billion  e*^ort 
to  build  a  man-made  river  when  the  good 
Lord  has  already  given  us  free  passage  to 
the  Gulf,  namely  the  Mlsslsslptil  River." 

And  Rep.  Jim  Leach.  R-''owa.  observed  that 
"the  Tenn-Tom  project  Is  bigger  than  the 
Panama  Canal,  but  the  potential  usage  Is 
trivial  by  comparison." 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  Justifying  the 
project,  had  said  In  1976  that  several  dozen 
shippers  were  Interested  In  using  Tenn-Tom. 

However,  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
ported In  May  that  It  had  recontacted  17  of 
the  biggest  potential  shippers,  and  only  half 
are  still  Interested. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  In  a 
separate  study  concluded  Tenn-Tom  will  of- 
fer little  real  advantage  to  shippers  now 
using  the  Mississippi. 

Although  the  distance  will  be  shorter,  the 
study  found.  10  time-wasting  canal  locks  on 
Tenn-Tom  will  make  travel  slower  than  on 
the  Mississippi. 

Also,  because  of  the  locks  and  winding  nar- 
row channel,  Tenn-Tom  tows  will  be  limited 


to  four  to  six  barges.  The  Mississippi  can  take 
tows  of  up  to  45  barges. 

Railroads,  which  have  Joined  with  environ- 
mentalists m  fighting  Tenn-Tom,  will  also 
offer  "very  stiff  competition,"  the  research 
beiwice  reported. 

A  benefit-cost  ratio  of  more  than  1-to-l 
is  legally  required  to  build  such  projects, 
and  Tenn-Tom  Is  marginal  and  falling. 

The  corps  In  1971  put  the  ratio  of  bene- 
fits and  costs  at  1.7-to-l,  but  by  1976  that 
had  skidded  to  1.08-to-l.  The  project's  op- 
ponents say  even  that  Is  a  pipe  dream. 

That  wilting  benefit-cost  ratio  Is  what 
may  kill  the  project  under  a  decision  handed 
down  by  the  5th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals In  New  Orleans. 

The  court  for  oae  thing  ordered  the  corps 
to  halt  work  on  major  segments  of  the  proj- 
ect until  It  produces  a  supplemental  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  on  changes  made 
In  the  project. 

(At  one  point  the  corps  Increased  the  au- 
thorized channel  width  of  170  feet  to  300 
feet — without  bothering  to  clear  It  with 
Congress.) 

But  more  Important,  the  court  ordered  the 
corps.  In  figuring  its  benefit-cost  ratio,  to 
use  a  7.5  percent  interest  rate  Instead  of  the 
3.5  percent  the  corps  had  been  using. 

The  7.5  percent,  while  still  far  below  actual 
current  Interest  rates,  apparently  will  make 
Tenn-Tom  Impossible  to  Justify,  even  with 
the  corps'  elastic  mathematics. 


|Prom  the  Gazette  Telegraph.  Sept.  16,  1981) 
A  Wasteful  Waterway 

The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  Is  a 
federal  make-work  project,  masquerading  as 
a  barge  canal.  It  should  never  have  been 
started,  and  It  shouldn't  receive  another  cent 
of  taxpayer  subsidy. 

This  did  not  stop  the  House  back  In  July 
from  voting  a  $189  million  appropriation  for 
the  waterway.  And.  If  Sen.  Howard  Baker, 
R-Tenn..  and  some  of  his  southern  colleagues 
have  their  way.  the  Senate  will  fall  In  line 
and  approve  the  appropriation. 

It  took  parochial  interests  25  years  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  build  the  waterway.  It 
would  run  450  miles  from  the  coal  fields  of 
southern  Tennessee  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
through  a  chain  of  dams,  locks  and  canals, 
and  Its  construction  would  destroy  100,000 
acres  of  farms  and  forests.  Its  only  purpose 
Is  to  open  a  barge  route  for  shipment  of  coal 
to  the  Gulf  port  of  Mobile,  even  though  a 
parallel  waterway — the  Mississippi  River — al- 
ready exists. 

The  limited  supplies  of  coal  in  this  region 
simply  do  not  Justify  a  second  route. 

Consequently,  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
will  never  be  self-supporting.  Independent 
analysts  expect  to  lose  77  cents  for  every 
dollar  spent  In  operating  costs — a  continuing 
deficit  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  absorb  on 
top  of  the  $3  billion  In  projected  construction 
costs. 

To  l)e  sure,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
project  Is  25  percent  complete.  But  If  It  were 
halted  now,  the  government  could  recoup 
part  of  the  money  already  spent  by  selling 
off  Its  land  acquisitions  and  emerge  way 
ahead.  The  Tennessee-Tomblgee  Waterway 
defies  common  sense,  violates  the  Reagan 
administration's  pledge  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, and  affronts  the  taxpayers  who  will 
have  to  foot  the  bill. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  defy  regional  po- 
litical pressures  and  defeat  this  pork  barrel 
appropriation,  as  appears  unlikely,  President 
Reagan  should  veto  It. 

[From  Business  Week.  Oct.  26.  1981] 
The  Growing  Clamor  To  Halt  the  Tenn- 
Tom 
"It's  the  granddaddy  of  the  pork  barrels," 
says  one  environmentalists.  The  $1.7  billion 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway,  stretching 
for  232  ml.  from  the  Tennessee  River  to 
DemopoUs,  Ala.,  has  survived  years  of  con- 
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troversy.    lawsuits,    and    congressional    at- 
tempts w  cut  funding.  But  now  It  Is  In  trou- 

ble  again.  _,       , „ 

As  budget  cuts  pare  thousands  of  pro- 
erams,  Tenn-Tom,  as  it  Is  called,  has  stirred 
enough  renewed  unrest  In  Congress  that  the 
Administration's  fiscal  1982  request  for  $200 
million  to  continue  building  the  project 
barely  got  through  the  House  last  month. 
And  It  faces  growing  opposition  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-ni.)  Is  lead- 
ing the  move  to  eliminate  all  funding  for 
the  waterway.  "It's  a  boondoggle  public 
works  project  at  a  time  when  we  have  to  re- 
examine all  federal  expenditures."  he  says. 
Yet  Tenn-Tom  Is  not  on  the  hit  list  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  whose  major  ration- 
ale for  funding  the  waterway  U  that  It  Is 
already  64  percent  complete. 

A  shorteb  passage 

Tenn-Tom,  running  roughly  parallel  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  represents  an  Idea  that  has 
been  discussed  since  the  18th  century,  when 
the  area  was  still  controlled  by  Prance.  A 
waterway  connecting  the  Tennessee  River 
with  the  Tomblgbee  River  would  link  the 
northern  Ohio  River  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
creating  a  much  shorter  passage  than  that 
provided  by  navigating  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  to  the  Gulf. 

Congress  finally  authorized  construction  of 
this  huge  inland  waterway  In  1946  but  did 
not  allocate  funding  untu  1971.  A  powerful 
contingent  of  Southern  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives pushed  the  money  through  with 
strong  backing  from  then-President  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  who  was  courting  Southern  con- 
servative support  for  his  reelection  bid.  The 
rationale  was,  and  stUl  largely  Is,  that  Tenn- 
Tom  provides  a  more  economical  route  for 
transporting  bulk  commodities  out  of  the 
U.S.  heartland.  The  booming  Interest  In  coal 
exports  from  Appalachian  fields  Is  now  fuel- 
ing this  argument. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Howard  H.  Baker 
Jr.  (R-Tenn.)  cannot  afford  to  oppose  a  proj- 
ect that  could  Increase  trade  through  his 
state,  say  Senate  staffers.  And  a  longtime 
backer  of  Tenn-Tom.  former  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  chairman  and  now  rank- 
ing minority  member  John  C.  Stennls 
(D-Mlss.>,  has  helped  save  the  project  many 
times  and  Is  In  a  position  to  do  so  again.  In 
the  House,  both  Appropriations  Committee 
Chairman  Jamie  L.  Whltten  (D-Mlss.)  and 
Tom  Bevlll  (D-Ala.).  chairman  of  the  energy 
and  water  development  subcommittee,  repre- 
sent districts  that  Tenn-Tom  crosses, 
nx -conceived 

But  opponents  are  marshaling  their  argu- 
ments. "The  (U.S.  Army)  Corps  of  Engineers 
Is  trying  to  clone  the  Mississippi."  grumbles 
Senator  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  (D-N.Y.).  Envi- 
ronmental groups.  Including  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Center  (EPC)  and  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society,  argue  that  the 
waterway  Is  111-concelved.  They  say  that  traf- 
fic projections,  especially  for  coal,  are  ex- 
tremely optimistic;  that  the  system  Is  too 
narrow  to  handle  long  barge  tows;  and  that 
the  project  will  be  hurt  by  competition  from 
the  much  wider  Mississippi  as  well  as  from 
the  railroads. 

Moreover,  opponents  say  the  Tomblgbee 
River,  from  Demopolls  to  the  port  of  Mobile. 
Ala.,  will  have  to  be  straightened  out  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $1  billion.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  reach  many  of  the  same  con- 
clusions. 

One  of  the  Administration's  defenses  of 
the  project  Is  that  It  could  be  paid  for  by 
Its  users  through  fees.  But  even  this  as- 
sumption Is  challenged.  "The  Corps  hasn't 
calculated  the  real  cost  of  competition  and 
If.  with  all  Its  other  shortcomings.  Tenn- 
Tom  has  these  high  fees,  no  one  will  want 
to  use  It,"  says  Brent  Blackwelder,  the  EPC's 
Washington  representative. 


StUl,  the  Reagan  Administration  holds  to 
Its  reasoning  that  the  $11  billion  spent  on 
Tenn-Tom  so  far  would  be  wasted  If  the 
project  Is  simply  halted.  "From  the  stand- 
point of  current  investment,  the  project  Is 
coet-effectlve,"  says  an  official  at  the  Office 
of  Management  &  Budget.  Major  General 
E.  R.  Helberg  III,  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
civil  works  director.  Is  even  more  optimistic, 
despite  a  court  order  to  prepare  a  new  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement.  The  cost-bene- 
fit ratio  required  by  law  will  stand,  he  says, 
adding:  "We  feel  strongly  that  with  the 
project  over  60  percent  complete.  It  just 
makes  sense  to  complete  It." 


UNITED  STATES-CANADA 
INVESTMENT  POLICIES 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  deep  concern  about 
a  problem  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  serious.  This  problem  is  the  dis- 
parity of  treatment  of  American  inves- 
tors overseas  compared  to  foreign  com- 
panies' efforts  to  invest  in  American  as- 
sets. 

In  the  November  2,  1981,  Washington 
Post,  there  is  a  fine  article  written  by 
Mr.  Walter  Annenberg,  president  of  TV 
Guide,  Inc.,  entitled  "Canada's  Un- 
fairness Doctrine."  I  should  like  to  sub- 
mit this  article  for  the  Record.  And  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Business,  Trade 
and  Tourism  Subcommittee,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  comment  on 
the  problems  facing  American  com- 
panies in  their  attempts  to  invest  in 
overseas  business  endeavors. 

Mr.  Annenberg's  article  very  suc- 
cinctly describes  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  American  manufacturing  and 
service  industries  in  their  efforts  to 
maintain  Canadian  investments.  For  in- 
stance, the  Canadian  Government  re- 
cently announced  its  new  national  en- 
ergy program  which,  among  other  things, 
would  provide  extensive  tax  incentives 
to  Canadian  energy  companies.  This 
radical  policy  change  would  obviously  be 
detrimental  to  American  companies 
which  have  made  large  investments  over 
a  long  period  of  time  in  order  to  do  the 
costly  initial  exploration  of  mineral  re- 
sources. This  obvious  financial  advtm- 
tage  clearly  gives  Canadian  companies 
an  unfair  competitive  edge  over  their 
American  counterparts. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  has  also 
passed  the  Foreign  Investment  Review 
Law.  This  measure  requires  the  Cana- 
dian Government  to  review  and  approve 
all  incoming  foreign  investors.  Fre- 
quently, an  American  investor  will  be  re- 
quired to  do  all  his  research  and  develop- 
ment in  Canada  or  he  must  set  up  all 
data  processing  facilities  for  his  invest- 
ment in  Canada. 

Recently  I  chaired  hearings  in  my 
Business,  Trade  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee on  legislation  to  assist  American 
service  industries.  In  the  course  of  these 
hearings,  I  heard  from  representatives  of 
the  American  banking  community,  the 
telecommunications  industry  and  in- 
surance companies  involved  In  the  inter- 
national market.  Over  and  over  again, 
the  complaint  arises  that  American  com- 
panies are  being  discriminated  against 
in  overseas  markets. 

For  example,  in  attempting  to  open 
overseas  branches,  American  banks  are 
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the  subject  of  obvious  discrimination.  In 
many  cases,  these  U.S.  branches  must 
maintain  a  reserve  against  their  Uabili- 
ties  which  is  much  higher  than  that  re- 
quired of  domestic  banks.  Many  coun- 
tries have  established  quota  restrictions 
on  loans  in  lore.gn  and  domestic  curren- 
cies and  have  prohibited  retail  deposits 
in  U.S.  branches. 

In  testimony  before  my  subcommittee, 
a  representative  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  cA 
Commerce  said  that  there  is  widespread 
interference  with  American  overseas  in- 
vestments: interference  w  th  access  to 
the  market,  with  transactions  and  the 
financial  structure  of  the  companies,  and 
with  marketing  policies.  In  the  interna- 
tional insurance  industry  alone,  the  U.S. 
share  in  worldwide  premium  income  has 
dropped  from  63  to  48  percent  over  the 
past  several  years  while  our  foreign  com- 
petitors' income  has  increased  propor- 
tionately. 

Even  as  American  companies  are  the 
victims  of  discriminatory  restrictions 
and  prohibitions  abroad,  foreign  inves- 
tors find  the  United  States  to  be  a 
friendly  business  climate.  In  the  area  of 
agricultural  real  estate,  which  is  of  great 
concern  to  my  home  State  of  South 
Dakota,  overseas  investors  are  increasing 
at  an  alarming  rate  with  few  require- 
ments or  barriers  to  stop  them.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  does  keep  a 
record  of  foreign  investment  in  farm- 
land. However,  there  is  only  a  patchwork 
effort  on  the  State  level  to  monitor  and 
control  the  evergrowing  number  of  real 
estate  transactions  involving  foreign  in- 
vestors. 

The  few  legal  requirements  imposed  by 
our  Government  are  easily  circumvented. 
For  example.  South  Dakota  has  a  law 
which  limits  the  amount  of  land  avail- 
able for  direct  foreign  purchase  to  160 
acres.  However,  this  limit  is  easily  avoid- 
ed by  purchasing  the  land  through  an 
indirect  investment. 

Mr.  President,  this  friendly  business 
environment  is  also  evident  in  the  highly 
competitive  cable  industry.  Canadian 
cable  companies  have  begun  to  bid  for 
and  actually  win  franchise  rights  to  pro- 
vide cable  service  in  American  cities.  At 
the  same  time,  Canada  is  imposing  more 
and  more  restrictions  on  the  amount  of 
American  programing  and  American  in- 
vestment in  the  Canadian  broadcasting 
industry. 

An  even  more  disturbing  trend  is  the 
enforcement  of  regulations  on  American 
businesses  in  this  country  which  are  not 
applied  equally  to  foreign  investors  who 
come  here.  An  American  bank,  for  exam- 
ple, cannot  lend  more  than  10  percent  of 
its  assets  to  one  borrower. 

However,  Canadian  branches  in  this 
country  are  not  required  to  operate  un- 
der this  limitation.  Here  is  a  situation 
where  we  are  making  it  difficult  for  an 
American  businessman  to  compete  effec- 
tively in  his  own  coimtry. 

This  past  month  I  chaired  a  meeting 
of  the  United  States-Canada  Interpar- 
liamentary Group  on  International 
Wheat  Marketing.  In  talking  to  various 
members  of  the  Cana-'ian  Parliament.  I 
gained  additional  Information  on  the 
problems  of  trade  reciprocity  between 
our  countries. 

However,  at  this  same  meeting.  I  was 
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Impressed  by  the  willingness  displayed 
by  £dl  participants  in  an  effort  to  come 
to  agreements  which  are  mutually  satis- 
factory. At  this  meeting,  we  discussed 
the  similar  8»gricultund  economies  of  our 
countries,  specifically  in  the  area  of 
wheat  production. 

Cost  of  production,  prices  and  many 
other  agricilltiiral  issues  are  virtually 
identical  in  <he  two  nations,  even  tnoagh 
the  marketiiig  systems  may  differ.  The 
group  conclilded  that  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  are  exporting  their 
wheat  at  prices  which  are  below  the  cost 
of  producti(ii  for  farmers.  Cooperation 
between  our  i  two  countries  is  essential  ii 
wheat  export  prices  are  to  be  increased. 

Meetings  auch  as  this  one  convince  me 
that  International  trade  Issues  can  be 
solved  whenever  there  is  an  honest  will- 
ingness to  ptoceed.  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  problems  facing  Americans  in 
their  efforts  to  operate  in  Canadian  mar- 
kets. I 

But  I  am  also  hopeful  that  these  two 
traditional  adlies,  with  a  common  heri- 
tage and  philosophy,  can  work  together 
to  solve  these  problems.  With  this  in 
mind.  I  am  s  mding  a  letter  to  the  Cana- 
dian Ambasiiador,  expressing  my  hope 
that  our  tw<)  nations  will  not  escalate 
any  kind  of '  trade  war  but  will  instead 
work  togeth^  for  our  mutual  benefit. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tl  e  article  I  referred  to  be 
printed  in  th »  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  V'asblngton  Post.  Nov.  2.  1981] 

CANAOi  's  Untaibness  Doctkink 

(By   Walter  H.  Annenberg) 

Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau's  crusade 
to  "CanadlanI  ze"  his  country's  culture  and 
economy  at  tlje  expanse  of  the  United  States 
Is  bogging  idnm  In  political  and  financial 
qulcksind.  It  is  a  crusade  that,  in  the  course 
of  gaining  easy  victories  over  American 
broadcasting  md  publishing  and  battering 
our  energy  coi  npanles,  has  managed  to  exac- 
erbate Ottawa  s  bitter  conflict  with  the  West- 
em  provinces,  force  sorely  needed  Canadian 
investment  m^ney  Into  the  United  States,  de- 
press the  CinBdlan  dollar  to  a  50-year  low 
and  bring  the  Vmerlcan  Congress  to  the  brink 
of  retaliatory!  -*8lslatlon  that  would  give 
Canada  a  tasi«  of  its  own  restrictive  med- 
icine. 

"CanadlanU  atlon"  has  a  ring  of  bureau- 
cratic IdeallsHi  that  well  might  appeal  to  a 
nation  most  o] '  whose  Industries  and  natural 
resources  are  controlled  by  outsiders.  That 
the  outsiders- -chiefly  Americans — were  ur- 
gently invited  to  build  factories  and  explore 
for  oil  and  gai  and  minerals  and  that  Amer- 
ican investmeht  helped  Canada  prosper  and 
grow  were  forgotten  or  Ignored  by  political 
sloganeers  deitandlng  "Canadlanlzatlon". 

Perhaps  thaj  Trudeau  crusade  would  have 
been  more  suacessful  If  it  had  not  coincided 
with — or  perhips  been  the  cause  of— a  surge 
of  Canadian  business  expansion  into  the 
United   SUtest 

The  largest  Canadian  banks  had  for  years 
maintained  ofices  In  American  cities  Now 
they  became  knore  active,  establishing  new 
branches,  buying  some  local  banks,  compet- 
ing with  American  bmks  for  big  loans. 

Canadian  t^ble  companies  that  provide 
television  rec^tlon  for  some  66  per  cent  of 
Canadian  houielolds  began  bidding  for— and 
winning— franchise  rights  to  wire  American 
Cities. 

Instead  of  s  ipportlng  Trudeau  by  spendlne 
their  money    o  buy  out  American  Interests 


In  Canada,  cash-rich  Canadian  companies 
are  scrambling  to  buy  American  companies 
m  the  United  States. 

Canadian  oil  companies  found  it  profltable 
to  do  business  in  the  United  States  and  be- 
gan Investing  heavily  in  buying  American 
companies  and  engaging  In  exploration  free 
of  "Canadlanlzatlon"  incentives — and  re- 
strictions. 

Ordinarily  such  signs  of  confidence  In  the 
American  economy  would  be  welcome.  Un- 
fortunately, they  served  only  to  highlight 
the  unfairness  of  Canadian  regulations, 
which  prevent  Americans  from  competing 
equally  in  Canada. 

For  years  American  banks  operated  under 
severe  controls  in  Canada.  Now,  under  new 
regulations,  they  may  compete  on  an  equal 
footing,  but  only  up  to  a  point.  The  Trudeau 
government  limits  the  assets  of  all  foreign 
banks  to  eight  per  cent  of  the  domestic  as- 
sets of  all  banks  in  Canada — which  effec- 
tively curtails  growth  of  American  and  other 
foreign  banks  there. 

Canadian  banks  face  no  such  size  limita- 
tions In  the  United  States.  Indeed,  they  are 
able  to  circumvent  some  of  the  strict  Fed- 
eral controls  that  govern  American  banks 
here.  For  example,  an  American  bank  may 
not  lend  more  than  10  per  cent  of  Its  assets 
to  one  borrower.  It  also  may  not  lend  money 
for  a  stock  purchase  unless  the  borrovrer 
pays  cash  for  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
securities'  market  value.  Canadian  lenders, 
not  bound  by  such  rules,  have  a  distinct 
competitive  advantage. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Tru- 
deau government  to  support  Canadian  cul- 
ture was  to  make  It  Illegal  for  a  Canadian 
company  to  include  money  spent  for  ad- 
vertising on  an  American  television  station 
or  In  an  American  publication  as  a  busi- 
ness expense  for  tax  purposes.  It  placed  a 
60-per-cent  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
foreign  programming  that  could  be  carried 
by  Canadian  stations  in  prime  time  and 
then  authorized  Canadian  cable  systems  to 
eliminate  many  network  commercials  from 
American  shows.  Finally,  foreigners  were 
prohibited  from  owning  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  a  cable  system,  and  all  directors  of 
cable  companies  bt^l  to  be  Canadians. 

There  are  no  such  limitations  in  the  U.S. 
One  Canadian  cable  operator,  Ted  Rojers. 
recently  paid  $152  million  for  control  of  an 
American  cable  company  that  has  systems 
In  15  states.  Rogers  says  he  spends  $3  million 
a  year  applying  for  new  American  franchises; 
and  his  holdings  already  include  systems  In 
Portland,  Ore;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Los  Angeles 
County  and  suburban  Minneapolis.  Cana- 
dian publisher  Maclean  Hunter  owns  sys- 
tems serving  a  potential  5C0.0')O  households 
In  New  Jersey  and  In  the  suburbs  of  Detroit. 
Another  Canadian  company.  Cablecasting, 
serves  a  potential  500,000  households  In  At- 
lanta and  Its  suburbs  and  In  California's 
San  Fernando  Valley. 

American  cable  operators  object  vehe- 
mently to  what  amounts  to  a  prohibition  on 
their  doing  business  In  Canada  while  Cana- 
dians are  free  to  bid  against  them  for  pro- 
fltable franchises  In  the  United  States. 

The  Canadian  Radlo-televlslon  and  Tele- 
communications Commission  Is  now  accept- 
ing applications  for  the  first  pay-televlslon 
network  there.  So  far,  some  54  companies 
have  submitted  proposals.  No  American  Arm 
even  bothered  to  apply. 

Apparently  the  Prime  Minister  had  hoped 
to  pacify  Western  Canada,  especially  the 
Important  oil  province.  Alberta,  with  a  Na- 
tional Energy  Program  that  would  reduce 
fo-el'-n  o"'n<!rs'iln  of  Canadian  oil  and  gas 
companies  from  72  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
by  19^0.  The  plan  provided  tax  Incentives 
to  Canadian-owned  companies  for  explora- 
tion and  development,  awarded  the  rights  to 
25  per  cent  of  new  production  on  federally 
owned  "Canada  Lands"  to  a  government- 


owned  company,  set  low  oil  and  gas  prices 
and  Incretised  taxes  on  energy. 

American  companies  were  especially  hard 
hit.  The  Sun  Company  had  invested  $500 
million  to  pioneer  a  method  of  extracting 
oil  from  Alberta  tar  sands.  Syncrude.  a 
Canadian  company  owned  In  part  by  the 
government,  promptly  set  up  shop  close  by. 
using  the  Sun  process.  The  National  Energy 
Program  specifically  ruled  that  Sun  could 
charge  no  more  than  what  amounted  to 
half  the  going  oil  price  for  Its  product,  but 
there  were  no  such  restrictions  placed  on 
Syncrude. 

Nor  did  the  plan  suit  Alberta,  which  pro- 
duces 85  per  cent  of  Canada's  oil  and  gas 
and  Is  restless  under  rules  made  by  a  gov- 
ernment It  doesn't  like  or  support.  That 
province.  Incensed  over  the  low  energy  prices 
and  high  taxes  In  the  National  Energy  Pro- 
gram, implemented  a  10-per-cent  reduction 
In  oil  production  In  order  to  force  Eastern 
Canada  to  pay  high  OPEC  prices  for  Im- 
ported oil.  After  more  than  a  year  of  bitter 
contention,  Ottawa  announced  It  would  lift 
the  controversial  tax  on  natural-gas  exports 
and  permit  oil  prices  to  rise — Including  prices 
on  Sun's  tar-sands  oil.  Alberta  then  in- 
creased Its  oil  production.  There  Is  now  an 
uneasy  peace  between  Alberta  and  Ottawa, 
but  for  how  lon'j.  no  one  knows. 

The  long  energy  controversy  and  the  eco- 
nomic uncertainty  It  brought  about 
prompted  many  Canadian  independent  oil 
companies  to  begin  looking  to  the  United 
States  for  their  future  operations.  Home  Oil 
of  Calgary  Is  reported  to  be  willing  to  spend 
as  much  as  $1  billion  for  an  American  oil 
company.  Other  Canadian  companies  are 
prepared  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  for 
American  bases.  They  are  opening  offices  In 
Denver  and  Houston,  moving  drilling  rigs 
south  and  Investing  In  land  leases. 

So  much  money  Is  fleeing  "Canadlanlza- 
tlon" that  Ottawa  has  had  to  ask  Investors 
to  slow  down  in  order  to  permit  the  Canadi- 
an dollar  to  recover  from  Its  50-year  low. 

Meanwhile.  American  oil  companies  that 
have  huge  Investments  In  Canada  admit 
they  are  being  "squeezed,"  but  most  are 
hanging  on — at  least  for  the  time  being.  One 
American  company,  however,  Marathon  Oil, 
said  It  was  goln?  to  sell  two  of  Its  subsidi- 
aries that  operate  oil,  gas.  coal  and  mineral 
properties  In  Canada.  Publicly  the  company 
said  It  had  "determined  that  Its  current  in- 
vestment and  any  future  expenditures  In 
Canada  might  be  more  profitably  utilized 
elsewhere." 

The  frustration  of  American  broadcasters, 
bankers,  cab'e  operators,  oil  companies  and 
others  hit  by  a  "Canadlanlzatlon"  campaign 
that  denies  them  freedom  to  do  business  In 
Canada  as  freely  as  Canadians  do  business 
In  the  United  States  Inevitably  must  be  re- 
flected in  Congressional  action.  So  far,  al- 
though bills  are  pending.  Congress  has  re- 
sisted doing  unto  Canada  as  Canada  does 
unto  us.  and  wisely  so;  for  In  such  a  contro- 
versy, retaliation  can  lead  only  to  escala- 
tion— althou-'h  It  Is  a  temptation  when  Can- 
ada's Minister  of  Energy  Marc  Lalode  pre- 
sumes to  warn  the  United  States:  "If  anti- 
Amerlcanlsm  Is  agitated,  it  will  not  be  by 
us.  It  win  be  the  result  of  some  extreme  ac- 
tions or  statements  by  officials  or  congress- 
men In  Washington." 

Congress  has,  however,  so  far  held  up  Its 
approval  of  the  $30-50-bllllon  Alaskan  gas 
pipeline,  most  of  which  would  traverse  Can- 
ada on  Its  way  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Illi- 
nois. Osteiislbly,  the  reason  for  the  delay  la 
Congressional  reluctance  to  rrovlde  all  the 
financial  guarantees  demanded  by  Wall 
Street.  At  least  some  of  the  legislators, 
though,  must  be  hesitant  to  relinquish  con- 
trol of  what  will  amount  to  five  percent  of 
the  Nation's  gas  supply  to  a  country  that 
vacillates  between  the  courageous  friendship 
It  required  to  spirit  American  diplomats  out 
of  Iran  and  the  virtual  confiscation  of  Amer- 
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lean  property  by  a  government  that  fre- 
quently resorts  to  demagogy  In  Its  treat- 
ment of  free  enterprise.  Certainly  It  would 
seem  safer  to  liquefy  the  Alaskan  gas  and 
ship  It  south  by  tanker  rather  than  send  It 
through  a  vulnerable  pipeline  that  could  be 
plugged  at  any  time  by  Ottawa. 

The  Canadians  are  our  closest  aUles  and 
our  most  important  trading  partners— as  we 
are  theirs.  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  Is  fond 
of  saying,  "Uvlng  next  to  the  United  States 
18  in  some  ways  like  sleeping  with  an  ele- 
phant. No  matter  how  friendly  and  even- 
tempered  is  the  beast,  one  Is  affected  by 
every  twitch  and  grunt." 

Acid  rain  pouring  from  U.S.  factories  Into 
Canadian  forests  and  waters  and  U.S.  re- 
luctance to  conclude  a  fishing  agreement  or 
to  renegotiate  an  automotive  free-trade  pact 
are  twitches  and  grunts  that  should  long 
since  have  been  quieted.  That  they  have  not 
been  Is  deplorable. 

The  Trudeau  "Canadlanlzatlon"  policy  is. 
of  course.  Canada's  affair,  but  It  does  be- 
come a  matter  for  our  concern— and  action — 
when  we  feel  its  Impact  so  severely,  n  Can- 
ada Is  to  halt  the  flight  of  Canadian  money 
to  the  United  States  and  once  again  attract 
the  foreign  capital  the  country  requires  to 
maintain  its  standard  of  living,  our  north- 
ern neighbor  might  find  It  prudent  to  con- 
sider a  more  equitable  way  to  attain  its 
goals.  

THE   PASSAGE    OP    THE    AGRICUL- 
TURAL   APPROPRIATIONS   BILL- 
FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  30 
Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Appropriations       Subcommittee,       Mr. 
Cochran,  and  the  senior  minority  mem- 
ber. Mr.  Eagleton,  for  their  outstanding 
leadership  in  bringing  the  Agriculture 
appropriations  bill  to  the  floor. 

These  Senators  and  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have  demon- 
strated a  sense  of  priority  in  distribut- 
ing funds  under  the  constraints  of  the 
budget  reconciliation  process. 

The  committee  has  reduced  spending 
$2.7  billion  from  the  1981  fiscal  year,  a 
cut  of  10.6  percent.  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee acted  judiciously,  however,  in  making 
adjustments  in  the  administration's  so- 
caUed  September  budget  cuts.  Even 
with  the  rejection  of  some  of  the  pro- 
posed cuts,  the  total  appropriation  is 
only  about  one-half  billion  dollars  above 
the  recommended  level. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  for  conserva- 
tion that  great  progress  will  result.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Block  testified  re- 
cently before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  as  to  the  urgency  of  our  soil 
and  water  problems.  The  Secretary's 
testimony  descrilaed  some  of  these  prob- 
lems: 

A  potential  for  tremendous  pressure  on 
America's  soil  and  water  resources  now  and 
In  the  future,  caused  by  substantial  Increases 
In  demand  for  agricultural  products,  both 
for  domestic  and  export  markets. 

Sou  erosion  that  Is  reducing  productivity 
on  141  minion  acres  of  cropland,  one  of  every 
4  acres  we  farm.  Over  the  next  50  years,  this 
productivity  loss  could  equal  the  output 
from  25  to  62  million  acres  of  cropland. 
Stated  another  way,  this  means  that  we 
would  give  up  forever  the  production  of  50 
to  75  million  metric  tons  of  grain  every  year. 
That's  half  the  grain  we  exported  last  year. 
Projected  steadily  Increasing  upstream 
flood  damages  to  cropland,  pasture,  and  ur- 
ban lands,  which  could  reach  $23  billion  by 


the  year  2000.  These  damages  affect  rural 
people  and  communities  that  can  least  afford 
the  damage. 

On  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  nonfederal 
rangeland,  erosion  and  other  deterioration 
are  damaging  the  resource  base,  sharply  re- 
ducing Its  productive  capacity.  This  land  is 
produc.ng  forage  at  less  than  half  Its  poten- 
tial. That  means  that  potentially  600  to  800 
minion  pounds  of  red  meat  aren't  being  pro- 
duced every  year. 

A  considerable  amount  of  ground  water 
withdrawn  for  irrigation  is  not  renewable.  In 
some  areas,  water  Is  being  withdrawn  much 
faster  than  recharge  can  take  place  natu- 
raUy.  This  so-called  "ground  water  mining" 
Is  depleting  the  Nation's  water  supply  at  a 
rate  of  21  billion  gallons  per  day.  -n  some 
areas,  ground-water  levels  are  falling  7  to  10 
feet  per  year. 

These  problems  must  be  addressed  if 
we  are  to  keep  agriculture  viable  and 
protect  and  maintain  a  resource  base  that 
is  able  to  provide  food  and  fiber  for  fu- 
ture generations. 

Another  urgent  need  is  to  step  up 
programs  of  market  development.  In  this 
connection,  I  appreciate  the  reference 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
BAtJcus)  regarding  my  efforts  at  improv- 
ing the  farm  bill.  The  Senator  has  acted 
wisely  in  his  amendment  to  expand  funds 
for  market  development. 

I  agree  that  in  the  alwence  of  adequate 
price  support  protection,  we  must  pro- 
vide greater  marketing  opportunity  for 
the  Nation's  farmers.  I  am  glad  Senator 
Baucus  succeeded  in  getting  Senate  ap- 
proval of  his  amendment. 

Another  area  of  budget  concern  is  in 
the  lending  programs  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Assuming  that  we 
are  to  be  in  a  period  of  severe  budget 
austerity  for  the  immediate  years  ahead, 
the  emphasis  should  be  upon  channeling 
available  loan  funds  or  guarantee  au- 
thority toward  loan  activities  related  to 
farm -ownership  and  operation. 

I  regret  seeing  any  of  the  existing 
FmHA  loan  programs  eliminated  or 
scaled  back.  But  if  priorities  must  be 
established,  farmownership,  operating, 
and  emergency  loans  should  take  prece- 
dence over  business  and  industry,  com- 
munity facilities,  recreation,  and 
housing. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  allow  the 
economic  emergency  loan  program  to 
lapse  and  to  cut  back  by  60  percent  on 
the  fimding  for  emergency,  disaster, 
loans.  The  emergency  loans  are  an  im- 
portant means  of  retaining  farmers  in 
business.  These  are  last  resort  loans  and 
have  made  the  difference  in  recent  years 
for  himdreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  in 
difficulty  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

The  economic  emergency  loan  program 
was  a  lifesaver  for  those  farmers.  With 
typical  farm  loans  now  at  near  to  18- 
percent  interest  rates,  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program  will  be  needed 
more  desperately  than  ever  in  the  com- 
ing months. 

The  Carter  administration's  budset  for 
fiscal  year  1982  contemplated  a  loan  level 
of  $1.5  billion  each  for  farmownership 
pud  farm  operating  loans.  The  fimding 
was  Intended  to  authorize  16,400  indi- 
vidual farmownership  loans  and  $4,420 
operating  loans. 

In  cutting  the  farmownership  loans  to 
$700  million,  the  Reagan  administration 


intends  that  only  7.650  ownership  loans 
will  be  made.  In  cutting  farm  operating 
loans  to  $1,325  million,  the  intention  is 
that  only  39,240  operating  loans  will  be 
made. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  com- 
mend and  thank  the  members  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  their  efforts  in  bringing  a  well  bal- 
anced bill  before  the  Senate. 


EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  many  in 
this  body  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
my  former  colleague  and  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen.  Even  though 
his  passing  was  12  years  ago,  as  I  travel 
throughout  Illinois  I  continue  to  recall 
instances  of  his  life  that  bring  back  fond 
recollections  and  memories.  He  has  de- 
voted admirers  and  friends  throughout 
the  State,  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

One  of  them.  Tom  Roeser,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Quaker  Oats  and  president  of  the 
City  Club  of  Chicago,  has  written  an 
article  entitled  "Mulling  the  Loss  of  Ev- 
erett Dirksen,  Superstar,"  that  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  September  9. 
1981,  that  is  a  sensitive  piece  and  that 
will  bring  back  fond  memories  of  the 
style  and  charm  of  a  real  "superstar." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Sept.  9.  19811 

Mulling  the  Loss  or  Everett  Dirksen, 

StrPERSTAR 

(By  Thomas  F.  Roeser) 

September  Is  the  anniversary  month  of 
Everett  M.  Dlrksen's  death,  a  12-year  loss  over 
which  I  often  brood. 

To  the  misinformed,  he  was  a  w^heezy  old 
bore,  a  cartoon  more  appropriate  to  the  enter- 
tainment Industry  than  to  public  policy.  But 
the  comic  Instinct  that  made  him  parody  his 
own  excesses  sprang  from  bedrock  honesty. 
Once  when  he  was  seeking  re-election  to  the 
Senate  during  a  perilous  era  In  foreign  policy, 
he  appeared  at  a  private  fund-raising  lunch- 
eon m  an  exclusive  club  with  a  tall  man  who 
wore  dark  glasses. 

"You  are  entitled  to  know."  mischievously 
Intoned  the  Wizard  of  Ooze,  "that  I  do  not 
know  who  this  man  Is.  He  joined  me  this 
morning  at  breakfast  In  VermlUon  County 
and  has  been  with  me  all  day.  All  I  know  la 
that  he  awaits  a  phone  caU  I  pray  God  will 
never  come.  If  the  phone  In  this  room  would 
suddenly  ring"— and  here  he  pointed  with  a 
flourish  to  the  wall  phone,  which  we  alarm- 
ingly noticed  was  bright  yellow— "this  m*n 
would  spring  forward  to  answer  It.  And  the 
voice  on  the  other  end  would  be  that  of  .  .  ." 
(here  he  raised  a  water  glaas  to  his  Ups  and 
drank  thirstily  while  suspense  buUt)  "tne 
president." 

With  tiie  call,  he  went  on.  President  Ken- 
nedy would  direct  him  to  leave  inunedlately 
(the  guard  In  smoked  glasses  leading  the 
way)  to  the  elevator,  which  would  descend 
without  Interruption  down.  down,  down  to 
the  street  level.  There  ihey  wouid  enter  a 
limousine  surrounded  by  police  cars  that 
would  scream  through  the  traffic  to  CHare, 
where  Dirksen  and  mysterious  aide  wouid 
board  a  Jetstar  that  would  land  In  Washing- 
ton an  hour  and  a  half  later. 

Then  Dirksen  woiUd  be  whisked  to  the 
White  House  where,  he  tcrid  the  startled  con- 
tributors, he  would  sit  "side  by  side  with  thU 
young  Democratic  president  for  whom  I  have 
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great  affec;lon  and  with  whom,  heedless  of 
partisanship,  we  Juggle  the  awful  Issues  of 
war  and  peice,  survival  or  combustion.' 

A  terrify  ng  picture,  but  an  endiulng  one. 
I  assure  you  the  audience  of  wealthy  con- 
tributors siX  gape-mouthed.  "Now."  declared 
Dlrksen,  "ubvlously  I  cannot  campaign  In 
the  usual  partisan  sense.  Nor  can  I  reveal 
secret  information  about  the  terrible  con- 
frontation with  our  enemies.  But  I  can  re- 
spond to  a  question  or  two  about  domestic 
programs.  i.re  there  any? 

Obviously  there  would  be  none  from  an 
audience  ti  at  had  Just  been  Informed  of  the 
possibility  3f  nuclear  Incineration.  Gravely, 
but  with  fhe  cultivated  presence-manage- 
ment that 
headed  for 


denotes  a  superstar,  the  senator 
the  door,  gripping  hands  of  the 


fearful  fait  iful  along  the  way. 


Then    a 


[xintrlbutor    approached    tlm'tdly 


with  a  check.  Dlrksen  gripped  his  elbow  and 
pulled  him  aside,  whispering  Into  his  ear 
noiselessly  and  molstly.  The  contributor's 
eyes  roved  t  he  room  to  be  sure  all  were  aware 
he  was  being  thus  favored.  When  Dlrksen 
dropped  th«  contributor's  elbow  and  turned, 
a  forest  of  ohecks  were  proffered  from  trem- 


bling hand! 

Then  he 
dark  glasses 
form  an  ce 

Stunning 
that  the  mkn  with  dark  glasses  was  a  volun- 
teer driver  (technically,  Dlrksen  had  never 
said  otherw  se) ,  and  It  was  recalled  that  the 
yellow  phon  b  was  In-house,  hooked  up  to  the 
club  kitchen 

Why  did  [xjlltlcal  audiences  love  him  so? 
Because  wh^tn  a  foreign  crisis  loomed.  It  was 
an  Immense  relief  that  one  as  resourceful  as 
Dlrksen  woi  ild  be  utilized  by  a  John  Ken- 
nedy or  L  rndon  Johnson  as  a  back-up 
broker.  Inn(  tely.  Americans  sense  what  Aris- 
totle taught ,  that  ethics  and  politics,  while 
re:ated,  are  diverse.  Ethics  seeks  to  find  the 
good  life.  p>lltlcs  to  build  and  protect  the 


good  society 


Messages 
United 
Senate  by 
retaries. 


Stales 


As  in 
President 
Senate 
the   Unlte<l 


.  He  plucked  them  efficiently, 
stalked  out,  the  tall  man  with 
leading  the  way.  A  stunning  per- 

even  though  It  was  discovered 


innocence  helps  create  the  good 


life,  but  gu  Je  is  a  necessity  to  protect  the 
good  society  from  the  Brezhnevs  who  would 
bluff,  bluster  and  bamboozle  us  out  of  it. 

Did  the  master  of  the  oil  can  have  ethics? 
Of  course,  t.  politician  as  brilliant  as  Dlrk- 
sen could  nc  t  live  solely  on  pragmatism.  One 
Idealistic  strain  was  civU  rights.  No  civil 
rights  bill  (if  the  1960s  could  have  passed 
without  his  Lssent  and  draftsmanship,  yet  he 
knew  in  return  he  would  receive  few  black 
votes.  back-Df-the-hand  sneers  from  white 
liberals  and  rebukes  from  his  own  conserva- 
tive constitv  ency. 

And.  as  Dlrksen  recognized,  although  the 
liberals  nee<led  his  supoort  for  civil  rights, 
they  were  ui  willing  to  help  him  fight  the  in- 
cursions of  ^he  Supreme  Court  Into  legisla- 
tive reapportionment,  mandated  school  bus- 
ing and  denial  of  the  right  to  read  the  Bible 
In  public  sol  oolrooms. 

DIrksen's  dealism  should  have  triumphed 
after  RIchaj  d  Nixon  was  inaugurated  and 
OOP  leadership  moved  from  DIrksen's  desk 
to  the  Whlt^  House.  But  in  place  of  an  Ideal- 
ist without  Illusions,  the  nation  received  a 
medlocare  II  usionist  without  Ideals. 

Now,  In  Siptember,  his  beloved  marigolds 
are  In  full  Moom,  but  Dlrksen  Is  forgotten. 

Not  by  m« . 


messagIs  from  the  president 

from  the  President  of  the 

were  communicated  to  the 

ilr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 


EXECUTTVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

executive  session,   the  Acting 

pro  tempore  laid  before  the 

me^saKes  from  the  President  of 

States    submitting  sundry 


nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  on  October 
26,  1P81.  he  had  approved  and  signed  the 
follov.lng  acts: 

S.  1191.  An  act  to  extend  for  three  addi- 
tional years  the  provisions  of  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  relating  to  the  reim- 
bursement of  United  States  commercial  flsh- 
ermeu  for  certain  losses  Incurred  Incident  to 
the  seizure  of  their  vessels  by  foreign  na- 
tions; tmd  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1224.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  frank,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1687.  An  act  to  make  a  technical  amend  - 
ment  to  the  International  Investment  Sur- 
vey Act  of  1976. 


BILLS  READ  SECOND  TIME  AND 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills,  which  were  intro- 
duced and  read  the  first  time  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1981,  were  read  the  second  time, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  rule  XTV, 
paragraph  4.  and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  1741.  A  bill  to  provide  that  human  life 
shall  be  deemed  to  exist  from  conception; 

S.  1742.  A  bill  to  restore  the  right  of  volun- 
tary prayer  in  public  schools  and  to  promote 
the  separation  of  powers;  and 

S.  1743.  A  bill  to  insure  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  as  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  to  deny  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Inferior  Federal  courts  to  order  the  assign- 
ment or  transportation  of  students,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Simp- 
son, Mr.  Helms  and  Mrs.  Hawkins)  : 

S.  1801.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  provisions 
relating  to  private  carriage  of  mall,  to  permit 
free  competition  In  the  delivery  of  mall,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN : 

S.J.  Hes.  118.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  month  of  January  1982.  as  "National 
Cerebal  Palsy  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
tho  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Simpson.  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mrs. 
Hawkins). 
S.  1801.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  pro- 
visions relating  to  private  carriage  of 
mail,  to  permit  free  competition  in  the 
delivery  of  mail,  and  for  other  purposes ; 
to    the    Committee    on    Governmental 
Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  S-tmms  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.J.  Res.  lltf.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  month  of  January,  1982,  as 
•'National  Cerebral  Palsy  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  CEREBRAL  PALST  MONTH 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  some  700,000  people  in  this  country 
affected  by  an  incurable  condition  called 
cerebral  palsy.  Cerebral  palsy  Is  caused 
by  damage  to  the  brain  and  central 
nervous  system  and  can  occur  before, 
during  or  shortly  after  birth.  Since  it  is 
not  a  disease,  cerebal  palsy  cannot  be 
"cured"  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
word. 

However,  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  recent  advances  in  medical  science 
have  yielded  a  variety  of  techniques  and 
treatments  that  have  enabled  thousands 
of  individuals  with  cerebral  palsy  to 
continue  to  lead  active,  productive  lives. 
Despite  this  welcome  progress  in  re- 
lieving the  symptoms  of  the  condition,  it 
is  a  sad  fact  that  each  year  approxi- 
mately 10,000  infants  are  bom  with 
cerebral  palsy  or  acquire  the  condition 
in  early  childhood. 

As  part  of  our  eilort  to  understand  the 
causes  and  effects  of  cerebral  palsy,  and 
to  help  focus  national  attention  on  a  con- 
dition that  affects  more  than  half  a  mil- 
l.on  Americans,  I  am  introducing  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  118  des.gnating  the 
month  of  January  1982  "National  Cere- 
bral Palsy  Month." 

Over  the  years  America  has  consistent- 
ly demostrated  a  scientific  and  techno- 
logical capability  that  is  the  wonder  of 
the  world.  We  have  led  the  fight  against 
disease;  we  have  sent  men  to  the  moon; 
we  have  provided  most  of  the  break- 
throughs in  areas  such  as  genetics,  med- 
icine, and  physics.  Our  potential  for  cre- 
ative accomplishment  is  limitless,  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  this  resolution  will  help 
make  us  more  aware  of  the  need  to  de- 
vote our  enormous  talent  and  resources 
toward  the  treatment  of  cerebral  palsy. 
I  would  hope  that  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 119  will  remind  a  sensitive  and 
compassionate  America  of  the  various 
barriers  that  confront  millions  of  our  cit- 
izens who  are  handicapped  or  disabled. 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  break  down 
those  barriers  and  continue  to  probe  the 
frontiers  of  science  for  treatments,  ther- 
apies, and  cures  we  will  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  handicapped,  and  we  will 
build  a  stronger,  more  productive  Amer- 
ica. We  will  give  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  individuals  the  opportunity  to  live  a 
productive,  fulfilling  life.  We  can  offer 
hope  in  place  of  despair. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  effort  by  joining  with  me  in 
making  January  1982,  "National  Cere- 
bral Palsy  Month."* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  604.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  provide  that  telephone  receivers 
may  not  be  sold  in  interstate  commerce 
imless  they  are  manufactured  In  a  man- 
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ner  which  permits  their  use  by  persons 
with  hearing  impairments. 

8.    1086 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dur- 
ENBERGER)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1086.  a  bill  to  extend  and  revise  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.    1218 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 

Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1215.  a 
bill  to  clarify  the  circumstances  under 
which  territorial  provisions  in  licenses  to 
distribute  and  sell  trademarked  malt 
beverage  products  are  lawful  under  the 

antitrust  laws. 

a.  1498 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1498.  a 
bill  to  establish  an  office  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  drugs  for  diseases  and  con- 
ditions of  low  incidence. 

8.    1773 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1773.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  require  all  car  manufacturers  to  in- 
stall automatic  crash  protection  in  new 
passenger  cars  on  the  same  effective 
date. 

SENATE  RE80LTrnON    318 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher.  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
sky).  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  218,  a  res- 
olution retaining  nutritional  goals  in  the 
School  Lunch  Program. 


AUTHORITY    FOR    COMMITTEE    TO 
MEET 

BTTBCOMMrrrEE   ON  LABOR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  November  4.  at 
9  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1541,  Re- 
tirement Income  Incentives  and  Admin- 
istrative Simplification  Act  (ERISA) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LUD  ASHLEY'S  TRIBUTE  TO 
MIKE  DiSALLE 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  who  knew  Mike  DiSalle  were  sad- 
dened by  his  death  last  month.  Mike 
DiSalle  was  one  of  the  truly  great  Amer- 
ican public  figures  of  this  century.  As 
mayor.  Governor,  and  adviser  of  Presi- 
dents, he  was  a  powerful  force  for  prog- 
ress and  social  justice. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  memorials  to 
Mike  DiSalle  and  his  extraordinary 
career  In  public  service  was  the  tribute 
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delivered  at  the  memorial  service  in  his 
hometown  of  Toledo  by  his  friend  Lud 
Ashley,  who  served  for  many  outstand- 
ing years  as  the  Congressman  from  that 
district. 

I  believe  that  Lud  Ashley's  tribute  to 
Mike  DiSalle  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of 
us.  and  I  ask  that  it  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  tribute  follows: 

TRIBUTE  TO  Michael  V.  DiSallx 
(By  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley) 

We're  here  today  for  a  very  special  favorite 
son  who  has  come  home  to  stay. 

For  his  family  and  friends,  the  occasion  is 
sad.  for  the  loss  is  Irreparable,  and  as  one 
close  to  the  family  for  many  years  I  offer 
my  heartfelt  sympathy. 

But  for  Mike,  this  homecoming  wouldn't 
be  sad  because — given  the  circumstances — 
It's  one  that  he  would've  wanted  and  one 
that  he  knew  awaited  him. 

This  is  where  he'd  want  to  be  and  we're 
the  people  he'd  want  to  be  with. 

Toledo  was  always  very  special  to  Mike 
DiSalle  because  this  was  the  city  that  offered 
opportunity  to  his  parents — It's  where  he 
grew  up  and  got  his  own  start — and  of  course 
it's  where  he  and  Myrtle  raised  the  family 
that  always  meant  so  much  to  both  of  them. 

Toledo  was  always  home  to  Mike — a  home 
he  helped  to  buUd  and  strengthen  as  City 
Councilman.  Mayor,  community  leader  and 
as  Governor  of  Ohio  and  It  was  no  less 
home  later  on  when  he  practiced  law  in 
Columbus  and  Washington. 

The  first  time  I  met  Mike  was  the  year  I 
graduated  from  college.  At  the  time  Mike  was 
one  of  the  first  mayors  In  the  nation  to  pro- 
pose— successfully  as  it  turned  out — a  city 
Income  tax  to  pay  for  public  improvements 
that  Mike  then  felt  were  essential  to  Toledo's 
future. 

When  he  put  me  to  work  In  that  campaign, 
he  told  me  people  were  willing  to  pay  higher 
taxes  to  Invest  in  the  betterment  of  their 
community  If  they  bad  the  facts  and  trusted 
city  haU. 

That  was  33  years  ago  but  Mike's  commit- 
ment to  progress  and  confidence  In  people 
never  varied  through  all  the  years. 

Mike  was  the  product  of  political  currents 
that  evolved  out  of  the  Oreat  Depression  and 
World  War  II  with  their  focus  on  good  gov- 
ernment and  on  social  and  economic 
progress. 

And  what  a  force  he  was — not  only  In 
terms  of  all  he  achieved — but  all  that  he  in- 
fluenced for  the  good  as  well. 

The  standard  of  excellence  that  Mike  set 
in  public  life  has  served  as  an  example  at 
every  level  of  government — In  Lucas  County 
and  far  beyond — for  more  than  3  decades, 
and  the  legacy  continues. 

The  measure  of  success  in  Mike's  book,  wm 
not  how  high  the  office  a  person  might  hold 
but  how  honestly  he  served  and  how  much 
he  contributed  to  his  community  and  his 
country. 

His  greatest  regret,  as  he  often  said,  was 
that  he  only  had  one  political  life  to  give  the 
nation. 

One  of  the  wonderful  things  that  always 
clearly  guided  Mike  was  his  abiding  Interest 
and  faith  in  young  people.  On  a  personal 
note  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 

that  30  years  ago  he  saw  a  spark  of  potential 

In  a  few  of  us  that  somehow  escaped  the 

notice  of  others  on  the  political  scene. 

That  was  because  he  was  never  too  busy  to 

reach  out.  to  take  an  Interest,  to  advise  and 

encourage. 
I've  always  thought  that  Mike's  greatest 

triumphs  were  the  victories  of  others  for 

whom  he  cared. 

He  was  a  great  teacher  because  he  had  ex- 
traordinary patience,  a  sense  of  humor  that 

was  legendary,  and  because  be  never  talked 

up  or  down  to  anybody. 


He  was  a  man  of  conversation  but  I  never 
heard  him  raise  his  voice  or  Insist  that  be 
was  right. 

His  way  was  to  discuss — ^not  to  argue — 
and  to  do  it  late  Into  the  night. 

Mike's  wit  was  perfect  for  politics  and  vice 
versa. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  a  dispute  that 
arose  toward  the  end  of  my  first  term  In 
Congress  that  Involved  the  baiting  of  duck 
blinds  on  Lake  Erie. 

Baiting  of  course  was  Illegal  and  the  issue 
was  now  strictly  the  federal  law  should  be 
enforced. 

I  never  shot  a  duck  In  my  life  so  I  sup- 
ported strict  penalties.  Senator  Brlcker  and 
others  took  the  opposite  view — they  thought 
duck  hunters  were  being  unnecessarily  har- 
ass2d — and  so  this  great  national  issue  was 
joined  with  much  attendant  publicity. 
Finally,  after  several  weeks  I  got  a  telegram 
from  Mike  which  said: 

"If  ducks  vote  In  upcoming  election,  your 
election  assured.  Suggest  massive  registra- 
tion drive!" 

He  was  a  man  of  many  parts: 

A  national  political  figure; 

Author,  lecturer,  teacher,  sportsman,  rac- 
onteur, humorist,  philosopher,  coin  collec- 
tor and  a  4-star  chef  who  specialized  exclu- 
sively In  one  particular  cuisine;  and 

All  these  facets  and  many  more. 

But  first,  last  and  always  Mike  DiSalle  was 
a  humanitarian.  He  genuinely  loved  people — 
whatever  their  circumstances — and  I  suspect 
his  compassion  was  responsible  for  his  po- 
litical victories  and  political  defeats  alike. 

Mike  had  more  real  friends  than  anyone  I 
ever  met  and  the  mutual  loyalty  and  love  In- 
volved was  rare  and  prerlovs.  He  was  a  man 
who  touched  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

Now  the  final  returns  are  in.  What  a  great 
race!  What  a  ^lendld  victory!  • 


INADEQUATE  MONITORING  OF 
ANTICANCER  DRUGS 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  recent  series 
of  articles  in  the  Washington  Post  w'.iich 
reported  that  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute has  failed  to  adequately  monitor  the 
use  of  potentially  fatal  anticancer  drugs. 
The  1-year  study  by  the  Post  docu- 
mented 620  cases  in  which  experimental 
drugs  were  implicated  in  the  deaths  of 
cancer  patients.  These  deaths,  the  ar- 
ticles said,  amount  to  only  a  fraction  of 
the  thousands  of  people  who  have  died 
or  suffered  in  cancer  experiments  in  re- 
cent years. 

I  would  like  to  cite  an  example  of  one 
such  cancer  patient.  Jerry  McClennan, 
whose  case  was  documented  in  the  Octo- 
ber 20  issue  of  the  Post.  McCleiman  be- 
came part  of  a  phase  I  study,  an  experi- 
ment whose  main  purpose,  the  Post  dis- 
cerned, was  "not  to  treat  the  cancer, 
but  to  observe  the  side  effects  of  the  drug 
and  to  establish  the  proper  dose  to  be 
used  in  further  tests."  McClennan.  at 
that  time,  understood  none  of  these  pur- 
poses and  endured  the  terribly  painful 
side  effects  of  the  experimental  drug  in 
hopes  that  his  cancer  might  be  cured. 
Three  weeks  ago.  on  the  morning  of 
September  30.  Jerry  McClennan  died  at 
Miami  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital. 

If  allegations  are  correct,  I  am  in- 
censed at  such  insensitive  experimenta- 
tion with  human  life.  The  National 
Cancer  Institute  must  provide  an  effec- 
tive program  for  monitoring  the  use  of 
experimental  anticancer  drugs. 
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my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
with  great  care  the  progression 
investigations.* 


AUTO  SAFETY 


•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  :6,  I  introduced  S.  1773,  legisla- 
tion to  reinstate  the  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle safe  ty  standard  which  required  the 
installatidn  of  airbags  or  automatic 
seat  belts  in  automobiles. 

It  is  my  intention  to  move  forward 
with  this  legislation  as  soon  as  possible. 
On  Novenber  9,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Surface  Transportation,  which  I  have 
the  privili  sge  to  chair,  will  hear  testimony 
on  this  m  itter  of  vital  interest.  The  hear- 
ing will  tegin  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  235, 
Russell  S  mate  OflBce  Building. 

I  am  pi  iased  to  note  that  the  chairman 
of  the  CDmmerce  Committee,  Senator 
Packwooii.  has  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of 
1773.  I  \<y  (k  forward  to  working  with  the 
chairman  to  see  to  the  passage  of  this 
leglslatioi  i 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
which  ap  )eared  in  the  October  27.  1981, 
Kansas  C  Ity  Times  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Ri  cord.  The  editorial  recognizes 
the  importance  of  taking  advantage  of 
technology  which  can  save  thousands  of 
lives  ever:  year. 

The  editorial  follows: 

i  >N  A  CoLLisioK  Course 

It  was  a;  i  astonishing  action  for  a  govern- 
ment offlcUI  whose  title  is  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion. Raymond  Peck.  In  announcing  that  the 
federal  mandate  for  installation  of  auto- 
matic pass  snger  restraints — either  automatic 
seat  belts  <  r  air  bags — In  new  cars  beginning 
next  year  Is  being  rescinded,  voiced  concern 
that  too  many  motorists  would  circumvent 
the  restraints  so  they  wouldn't  work.  This 
contravenes  experience,  which  shows  that  80 
percent  of  the  belts,  which  enfold  a  passen- 
ger as  the  car  door  Is  closed,  are  utilized  In 
the  Volkswagen  Rabbits  which  have  them. 
But  much  worse,  this  is  an  act  of  surrender 
to  the  cert  ilnty  of  thousands  of  preventable 
crash  fatalities  and  Injuries. 

The  grim,  compelling  fact  is  that  present 
convention  il  seat  belts  in  motor  vehicles, 
which  could  do  the  protection  Job,  are  not 
being  buclled  up  for  a  variety  of  excuses 
which  malie  little  sense.  Surveys  now  show 
only  an  11.4-percent  utilization  rate.  The 
alternative  has  to  be  passive  restraints — re- 
quiring no  overt  action  by  the  motorist— 
either  the  i  .utomatlc  belts  or  the  bags  stowed 
In  the   Instrument   panel  which   Inflate  on 


crash  Impact  to  cushion  riders  against  a  sec- 
ond blow.  The  car  makers  had  been  under 
order  to  Install  one  or  the  other  In  a  three- 
year  phase-In  starting  with  the  1983  model 
large  cars. 

Detroit  has  been  fighting  off  passive  re- 
straints for  more  than  a  decade,  since  1970 
when  the  government  first  ordered  them  Into 
effect  In  1973.  During  the  subsequent  post- 
ponements of  the  standard,  the  industry's 
cost  estimates  for  the  devices  have  risen  to 
$700  to  $1,100  a  car  for  air  bags  and  $75  to 
$100  on  the  belts.  The  Insurance  Industry 
and  safety  organizations  which  have  cam- 
paigned vigorously  for  the  restraints  think 
It  could  be  done  a  lot  more  cheaply.  And 
even  Mr.  Peck's  own  statisticians  and  tech- 
nical experts  believe  the  devices  could  avert 
between  2,050  to  8,750  fatalities  a  year. 

The  supposed  safety  chief  admitted  that 
the  ailing  auto  industry's  estimated  $1  bil- 
lion additional  cost  to  Install  restraints  was 
a  factor  In  the  decision.  He  reportedly  put 
down  support  within  the  agency  for  the 
mandate  by  characterizing  It  as  a  "billion- 
dollar  social  exi)erlment"  with  no  assured 
results.  If  this  Is  what  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration means  by  "cost-effective"  federal 
regulation,  the  cost  In  human  suffering  In 
this  case  is  much  too  hlgh.s 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  an  order  for  the  convening  of 
the  Senate  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  there  is  an  order  as 
well  that  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  transportation  bill, 
H.R.  4209,  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  time  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  al- 
ready has  been  provided  for,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CER- 
TAIN SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
request  for  three  special  orders  tomor- 
row. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow— I  have  consulted  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  In  this  re- 
spect, and  I  believe  he  concurs  in  my 
request — the  time  allocated  to  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order  be  re- 
duced to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son for  that  is  to  provide  time  for  three 
special  orders  which  have  been  requested 
and  to  fit  the  remaining  provisions  for 
a  convening  hour,  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  and  for  the 
commencement  of  the  consideration  of 
the  transportation  bill. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  <  Mr  Proxmire  i 
be  recognized  on  a  special  order  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes;  that  follow  ng  the 
recognition  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  distinguished  minority  leader. 


the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd),  be  recognized  on  spe- 
cial order  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes; 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  be  recognized  on 
special  order  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PROGRAM  AND  ORDERS  FOR 
TUESDAY 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  to  recapit- 
ulate :  On  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  10  a.m. 

The  time  for  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  has  been  reduced  to  5 
minutes  each. 

Three  Senators  will  be  recognized  on 
special  orders,  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each. 

There  is  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  change  that.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  time  remain- 
ing after  the  recognition  of  the  three 
Senators  under  the  special  orders  be  that 
period  from  the  expiration  of  the  time 
on  special  orders  not  past  11  a.m.,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not  more 
than  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  tomorrow,  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  three  Senators  on  special  or- 
ders, there  will  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
to  extend  not  past  11  a.m. 

At  11  a.m.,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  4209,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tions bill.  I  believe  there  is  now  an 
agreement  in  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriations bill,  cleared  on  both  sides, 
and  I  will  state  it  at  this  time,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  minority  leader  and 
other  Senators. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     AGREEMENT TRANSPOR- 
TATION APPROPRIATIONS  BH-I. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  following 
time  agreement  on  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriations  bill  ob- 
tain: 1  hour  on  the  bill,  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Andrews)  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ;  30  minutes  on 
amendments  in  the  first  degree;  15  min- 
utes on  amendments  in  the  second  de- 
gree; 10  minutes  on  debatable  motions, 
appeals,  or  points  of  order,  if  so  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate;  and  that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form  with  respect  to 
division  and  control  of  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows : 

Ordered,  That  at  11:00  a.m.  on  Tuesday, 
November  3.  1981,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4209  {Order  No.  348), 
the  Transportation  Appropriations  Bill,  and 
that  debate  on  any  amendment  In  the  first 
degree  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  debate  on  any 


amendment  In  the  second  degree  b«  limited 
to  16  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  and  debate  on  any  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  which  the 
Chair  submits  or  on  which  the  Chair  enter- 
tains debate  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill:  Pro- 
vided, That  m  the  event  the  manager  of  the 
bill  la  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or  his 
designee.  ^.         , 

Ordered  lurther.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chllee) :  Provided.  That  the 
said  Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order. 

ORDER   FOR  RECESS   WTO.   »:4S    A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised now  that  there  is  another  request 
for  a  special  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  convening  of  the  Senate  be  ad- 
vanced to  9:45  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOONmON   OT   SENATOR  ZOR1N8KT 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  amend 
the  request  for  special  orders  to  include, 
in  sequence,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky)  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
Senate  completes  consideration  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  appropri- 
ations bill,  it  is  anticipated  that  we  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
energy  and  water  development  appro- 
priations bill.  There  is  no  time  agreement 
on  that  bill. 

I  urge  Senators  involved  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  measure  and  others  who 
have  particular  interest  in  it  to  confer 
with  the  leadership  and  representatives 
of  the  leadership  on  both  sides,  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  arranging  a  time  agree- 
ment on  that  measure  as  well. 


REINSTATEMENT  AND  VALIDATION 
OP  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASE  EB  20644 

The  bill  (S.  1605)  to  provide  for  the 
reinstatement  and  validation  of  U.S.  oil 
and  gas  lease  numbered  ES  20644,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1605 

Be  tt  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representaiivea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  decision  to  the  contrary 
heretofore  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  United  States  or  his  authorized 
agents  or  representatives.  United  States  oil 
and  gas  lease  numbered  ES  20644  shall  be 
held  not  to  have  terminated  by  operation  of 
law  or  otherwise  on  July  1,  1980,  but  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  In  full  force  and  effect  and  the 
terms  of  said  lease  extended  for  a  period 
equal  to  the  tmexplred  portion  of  the  lease 
remaining  on  July  1.  1980,  and  so  long  there- 
after as  oil  or  gas  Is  produced  In  paying 
quantities:  Provided,  That  within  thirty  days 
after  the  receipt  by  the  last  leaseholder  of 
record  of  said  lease  of  written  notice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  amount 
of  rental  then  accrued  to  the  United  States 
under  said  lease  and  unpaid  by  said  lease- 
holder, said  leaseholder  shall  tender  payment 
of  said  amount  of  rental.  Notice  shall  be 
given  by  the  Secretary  within  thirty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  thla  Act. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aereed  to. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wtiich  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5rRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  number  of  items  on  the  legislative 
calendar  which  are  cleared  for  iwitlon  by 
unanimous  consent  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  am  going  to  read  the  list  and  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  If  he  is  in  a  position  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  some  or  all  of  the 
following  items:  Calendar  Nos.  337,  338, 
339.  340.  341,  359.  360.  361,  and  362. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  to  proceeding  with 
the  aforementioned  measures. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  measures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REINSTATEMENT  AND  VALIDATION 
OP  A  CERTAIN  OIL  AND  GAS 
LEASE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  383)  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
lease  numbered  M  16402  (ND)  Acq., 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
with  an  amendment: 

On  p*ge  2,  line  4,  strike  "a  period", 
through  and  Including  "1980,"  on  line  6,  and 
insert  the  following:  "two  years  from  the 
date  on  which  the  lessee  received  notice  that 
the  lease  expired  for  nonpayment  of  rent" 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
s.  383 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  decision  to  the  contrary 
heretofore  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  United  States  or  his  authorized 
agents  or  representatives,  United  States  oil 
and  gas  lease  numbered  M  16402  (ND)  Acq. 
shall  be  held  not  to  have  terminated  by  op- 
eration of  law  or  otherwise  on  October  1, 
1980,  but  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  full  force 
and  effect  and  the  terms  of  said  lease  ex- 
tended for  two  years  from  the  date  on  which 
the  lessee  received  notice  that  the  lease  ex- 
pired for  nonpayment  of  rent,  and  so  long 
thereafter  as  oil  and  gas  Is  produced  In  pay- 
ing quantities:  Provided,  That  within  thirty 
days  after  the  receipt  of  written  notice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  amount 
of  rental  then  accrued  to  the  United  States 
xinder  said  lease  and  unpaid  by  the  laet  rec- 
ordholder  of  said  lease,  said  recordholder 
shaU  tender  payment  of  said  amount  of 
rental.  Notice  shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary 
within  thirty  daya  after  the  effectwe  date  of 
this  Act. 


REINSTATEMENT  AND  VAUDATTON 
OP  A  CERTAIN  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  466)  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  United  States  oil 
and  gas  lease  numbered  M-15450  (ND) , 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
with  an  amendment: 

On  page  2,  line  4.  strike  "a  period",  through 
and  Including  "period,"  on  line  9,  and  insert 
the  foUowlng:  "two  years  from  the  date  on 
which  the  lessee  received  notice  that  the 
lease  expired  for  nonpayment  of  rent." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  466 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  decision  to  the  contrary 
heretofore  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  United  States  or  his  authorized 
agents  or  representatives.  United  States  oU 
and  gas  lease  numbered  M-15450  (ND)  shall 
be  held  not  to  have  terminated  by  operation 
of  law  or  otherwise  on  July  1,  1980,  but  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  In  full  force  and  effect  and 
the  terms  of  said  lease  extended  for  two  years 
from  the  date  on  which  the  lessee  received 
notice  that  the  lease  expired  for  nonpay- 
ment of  rent,  and  so  long  thereafter  as  oil 
and  gas  Is  produced  In  paying  quantities: 
Provided.  That  within  thirty  days  after  the 
receipt  of  written  notice  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  the  amount  of  rental  then 
accrued  to  the  United  States  under  said  lease 
and  unpaid  by  the  last  recordholder  of  said 
lease,  Amoco  Production  Company,  doing 
business  In  Denver,  Colorado,  Its  successors 
or  assigns  said  recordholder  shall  tender  pay- 
ment of  said  amount  of  rental.  Notice  shall 
be  given  by  the  Secretary  within  thirty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

REINSTATEMENT  OF  OIL  AND  GAS 
LEASE  OR-13713 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1457)  to  reinstate  oil  and  gas 
lease  numbered  OR-13713.  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  with 
amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  9,  strike  "Fay",  and  insert 
"Paye";  and 

On  page  2,  line  14,  strike  "Pay",  and  insert 
"Faye". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
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S.  1457 
Be  it  ekacted  by  ttie  Senate  and  Houae 
0/  Represkntative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Th»t.  not- 
wUh8t»ncHng  any  decision  to  the  contrary 
heretofore  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  tke  United  States  or  his  authorized 
agents  or  representatives,  United  SUtes  oil 
and  gma  l^ase  numbered  OR-13713  shall  be 
held  not  U>  have  terminated  by  operation  of 
law  or  otherwise  on  October  1,  1976.  but  shall 
be  d«eme<]  to  have  continued  in  full  force 
and  effect  from  that  date,  and  the  term  of 
said  lease  shall  be  extended  to  October  1. 
1986,  and  k>  long  thereafter  as  oil  or  gas  is 
produced  In  paying  quantities:  Provided, 
That  wlthjm  thirty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  thl>  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  give  notice  to  the  last  recordholder  of 
lease  OR-13713.  Paye  Reuth.  and  to  her  as- 
signee. Relchhold  Energy  Corporation,  doing 
business  in  Tacoma.  Washington,  said  notice 
to  indicate  the  amount  of  rental  then  ac- 
crued to  the  United  States  under  lease 
OR-13713  I  nd  unpaid,  and  that  within  thirty 
days  of  receipt  of  the  aforesaid  notice  from 
the  Secretiry  of  the  Interior.  Paye  Reuth  or 
Relchhold  :  Energy  Corporation  shall  tender 
payment  of  said  amount  of  rental. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pass«l. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsidel  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed.     I 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  mention  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.i 


ted  from  the  Committee  on 
d  Natural  Resources  with 
ts,  as  follows: 

line  2.  after  "operation".  Insert 
g:  "of  law  or  otherwise  on  Au- 
,  but  shall  deemed  to  be"; 

line  6,  strike  "1980",  and  Insert 

line  6,  strike  "and",  and  insert 


REINSTAlTEMENT  AND  VALIDATION 
OP  OnlAND  GAS  LEASE  W-46102 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  6^1)  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement] and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and 
gas  lease  ^umbered  W-46102.  which  had 
been  re      '    '   *  "  "" 

Energy 
amendme; 
On  page 
the  folic 
gust  31  19' 
On  page 
"1979";  ani 
On  page 
"or". 

So  as  tojmake  the  bill  read : 

S.  651 
ted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
tatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
g  any  decision  to  the  contrary 
le  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
Unlted  States  or  his  authorized 
agents  or  tepreeentatlves.  Unlt«d  States  oil 
and  gas  l«Bse  numbered  W-46102  shall  be 
held  not  td  have  terminated  by  operation  of 
law  or  otherwise  on  August  31.  1979,  but 
shall  be  de  smed  to  be  In  full  force  and  effect 
and  the  t«rms  of  said  lease  extended  for  a 
period  equil  to  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
lease  remaining  on  August  31,  1979,  and  so 
long  therttiver  as  oil  or  gas  Is  produced  In 
qu^tltles:  Provided.  That  within 
after  the  receipt  of  written  notice 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
rental  then  accrued  to  the  United 
States  under  said  le«se  and  unpaid  by  the 
last  record  Holder  of  said  lease,  said  record- 
holder  shall  tender  payment  of  said  amount 
of  rental.  Notice  shall  be  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary wlthlt  thirty  days  after  the  effecUve 


Be  it 
of  Represi 
America  v 
withstand! 
heretofore 
rioT  of  till 


paying 
thirty  days 
from  the 
amount  of 


dat«  of  thlt 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Ttie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    

GRATUITY  TO  GERALD  E.  HOOTS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  234)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Gerald  E.  Hoots,  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  243 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  la  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Oerald  E.  Hoots,  widower  of  Sharon  L.  Hoot^. 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  two  months'  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  incltislve  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


GRATUITY  TO  JOAN  C.  GIANNINI 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  235)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Joan  C.  Glannini,  was  consid- 
ered and  agree  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  235 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to  Joan  C. 
Olannlnl,  widow  of  John  J.  Olannlnl,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  compensation  at 
the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  bis  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Act. 


GRATUITY  TO  JAMES  L.  McCLAIN, 
PHILIP  W.  McCLAIN,  DONALD  R. 
McCLAIN,  AND  JOHN  C.  DAMES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  236)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  James  L.  McClain,  Philip  W. 
McClain,  Donald  R.  McClain,  and  John 
C.  Dames,  was  considered,  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  236 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
James  L.  McClain,  Philip  W.  McClain,  Donald 
R.  McClain,  and  John  C.  Dames,  sons  of 
Edna  M.  Dames,  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum  to  each  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  one  year's  compensation  at 
the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  In- 
clusive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RELIEF  OP  KENNETH  S.  LANDON, 
RICHARD  J.  LANDON,  AND  THOM- 
AS C.  LANDON 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  237)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Kenneth  S.  Landon,  Richard 
J.  Landon,  and  Thomas  C.  Landon,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  237 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Kenneth  S.  Landon.  Richard  J.  Landon.  and 
Thomas  C.  Landon,  sons  of  Angloletta  M. 
Landon.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to 
one-third  of  one  year's  compensation  at  the 
rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
three  items  on  today's  Executive  Calen- 
dar which  are  cleared  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  for  consideration — the  two  nomina- 
tions under  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  and  the  one  under  "New 
Reports,"  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission. 

I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is 
in  a  position  to  clear  all  or  some  of  those 
nominations. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  minority 
is  ready  to  proceed  with  the  nomination 
under  "Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  nomination  appearing 
under  "New  Reports,"  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  Michael 
Joseph  Connally,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
General  Counsel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Michael  Joseph  Connally,  of 
Michigan,  to  be  General  Counsel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomina- 
tion was  confirmed. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  President  be  im- 
mediately notified  that  the  Senate  has 
given  its  consent  to  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  A  NOMINATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  nomination  of 
Reynaldo  Philip  Maduro,  to  be  Assistant 
Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency,  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  return  to 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  has  a  require- 
ment for  a  special  order  in  the  morning. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  convening  of  the  Senate  be  ad- 
vanced to  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION 
SENATOR    SCHMTIT   TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmiti)  be  recognized  on 
special  order  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, to  follow  in  sequence  after  those 
previously  provided  for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  energy  and  water  resources  bill. 
There  is  no  time  agreement  on  that  bill. 
However,  I  hope  that  overnight  and  in 
the  course  oi  the  day  tomorrow,  we  may 
be  able  to  arrange  a  time  agreement  on 
that  measure.  That  is  the  next  bill  in  se- 
quence. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  that  bill,  as 
he  knows,  has  a  good  many  items  in  it 
on  energy  and  water  matters.  There  may 
be  an  amendment  on  one  of  the  water 
items  that  would  require  a  little  more 
time  than  usual. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way:  I  judge  that  we 
would  not  get  to  an  amendment  that 
would  require,  say,  2  hours  to  each  side 
before  Wednesday.  I  am  thinking  about 
the  possibility  of  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee  matter.  I  think  we  need  a  little  notice 
about  probably  when  it  will  come  up. 
Some  Senators  are  away  who  wish  to  be 
here.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Those  of  us  who  are 
staunch  supporters  of  that  project  would 
hope  there  is  no  amendment  at  all. 

Mr.  STEawiS.  I  understand.  I  am  not 
suggesting  an  evil  like  that.  But  we  wish 
to  be  prepared. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  quite  know  how 
to  answer  the  Senator.  It  is  certainly  not 
my  purpose  to  hurry  the  consideration  of 
that  measure.  On  the  other  hand,  having 
been  taught  and  tutored  at  the  knee  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  I  have 
a  voracious  appetite  for  passing  appro- 
priation bills  at  the  first  available 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  guess  that  at  some 
time  around  12:30  p.m.  tomorrow  we 
would  get  to  opening  statements  on  the 
energy  and  water  resources  bill  and  that 
by  the  time  we  get  down  to  serious 
amendments  on  that  or  other  controver- 
sial Issues  we  would  be  late  in  the  day 
perhaps  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  expect  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  remain  in  late  tomorrow,  bar- 
ring unforeseen  circumstances. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right.  We  will  be 
ready  if  called  on  to  agree  to  a  time  limi- 
tation like  that  or  whatever  the  leader 
may  wish.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
assurances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ENERGY  AND  WATER  RESOURCES 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  hear  all  that 
the  Senator  said  about  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  pertaining  to  energy  and  water 
resources.  The  Senator  is  going  to  call 
up  that  bill  following  the  transportation 
bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  it  would  appear  that, 
barring  unforeseen  circumstances,  with 
the  time  agreement  we  now  have,  we 
should  be  able  to  finish  the  transporta- 
tion appropriations  bill  between  12  and 
12:30  tomorrow.  Immediately  after  that, 
I  hope  we  can  go  to  the  consideration  of 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition.  I  have 
no  further  business  to  transact. 

I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
has  any  further  business  to  transact. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  none,  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  2, 1981 : 

Depabtment  or  Jusncx 

Joseph  P.  Stadtmueller.  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  \5&.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Joan 
P.  Keisler.  resigned. 

John  Robert  Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Wis- 
consin for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Prank  M. 
Tuerkhelmer,  resigned. 

COPTBICBT    ROTALTT   TVlBUNAL 

Edward  W.  Ray,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tri- 
bunal for  the  unexpired  term  of  5  years  from 
September  27,  1977,  vice  Clarence  L.  James, 
Jr.,  resigned. 

Fabm  CREorr  Asministeation 

W.  Proctor  Scarboro.  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a 
term  expiring  March  31,  1987,  vice  Dsvld 
C.  Waldrop,  term  expired. 

Feoekai.  Emeeoenct  Manacemxmt  Acenct 
Bobby  Jack  Thompson,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  U.S  Fire  Administra- 
tion, vice  Gordon  Vlckery,  resigned. 

ACTION  ACENCT 
Reynaldo  Philip  Maduro,  of  Maryland,  to 
be    an   Assistant   Director   of   the    ACTION 
Agency,  vice  Mary  Frances  Cahill  Leyland. 
resigned. 

U.S.   Coast   Guaro 
The  following  Regular  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
captain :  John  L.  Patterson 

Irving  G.  Sauer  William  A.  Anderson 

Domenlc  A.  Callcchlo  Kenneth  E.  Wagner 
Robert  W.  Davis  Samuel  J.  Cavallaro 

Gerald  F.  Corcoran       Adam  J.  Shlrvlnskl 
Joseph  S.  Anderson, 

Jr. 
Robert  J.  Swain 
Robert  F.  Blackburn 
James  S.  BUllngham 
George  E.  Gaul 
David  A.  Worth 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  9:30  a. m.  on  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  and,  at  5:41  p.m.,  the  Sen- 
ate recessed  until  Tuesday,  November  3, 
1981,  at  9:30  a.m. 


Eugene  J.  Hlckey,  Jr 
James  W.  Haugen 
Richard  T.  Hess 
James  P.  Coen 
Aylmer  R.  Trlvers 
Kenneth  H.  Cary,  Jr 
John  L.  Llrmon.  Jr. 


Leonard  F.  Alcantara  Joseph  C  Belma 


Uoyd  C.  Burger 
David  L.  Polsom 
John  R.  Wallace 
Stephen  P  Leane 
Robert  C.  Eddy 
James  L.  Shanower 
Robert  H.  Cassis,  Jr. 
Peter  A.  Joseph 


Leonard  V.  Dorrian 
Paul  E.  Versaw 
Robert  F.  Muchow 
Robert  A.  Ferguson 
William  B.  Stelnbach 

III 
Anthony  B.  Ford 
Peter  L.  Collom 


Douglas  C.  Odonovan  Donald  J.  Altes 
Joseph  L.  Crowe,  Jr.     WlUlam  C  DonneU 


Billy  D.  Lovern 
Jerome  P.  Foley 
Donald  R.  Casey 
Walter  R.  Wilkinson 
John  A.  RandeU 
Robert  L.  Ashworth 


Homer  A.  Purdy 
WUUam  A.  Dolg 
Roger  D.  WUUams 
John  L.  Bailey 
Edward  W.  Wlegand 
Arthur  E.  Henn 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  November  2,  1981 : 

Eqitai.    Employment  Opportttnttt 
commissxok 

Michael  Joseph  Connally.  of  Michigan,  to 
be  General  Counsel  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportimlty  Commission  for  a  term 
of  4  years. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 
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IS  DESTROYING 
SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  UCHARD  L  OITINGER 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  impor- 
tant articlje  by  Mr.  Alan  Paton.  author 
of  the  international  best  seller,  "Cry 
the  BeloMfed  Country,"  and  perhaps 
South  Africa's  most  noted  author.  Mr. 
Paton  is  i^quely  qualified  to  explore 
the  origins  of  the  decision  to  institute 
"separate!  development"  in  South 
Africa,  wqich  is  a  polite  term  for  bru- 
tally consigning  South  Africa's  black 
population  to  nonarable  "homelands" 
where  the  f  cannot  survive. 

Mr.  Paton  believes  very  strongly,  as 
do  I,  thnt  apartheid  is  destroying 
South  Afiica.  His  article  provides  ex- 
cellent injight  into  one  dimension  of 
the  repugi  lant  policy  of  apartheid,  and 
I  comment  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Verwoers 

Life  in  South  Africa  in  1981  is  uncertain 
and  the  fuflure  is  unpredictable.  The  alien- 
ation betwMn  white  and  black  is  greater 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history.  I  admire 
those  wom^  who  work  for  peaceful  change, 
but  the  prdspects  for  peaceful  change  are 
darker  thaa  they  have  ever  been.  Be  pa- 
tient, reader,  I  am  not  writing  a  tale  of  woe, 
I  am  writing  the  tale  of  E>r.  Hendrik 
Prensch  Verwoerd.  For  our  uncertainty,  our 
alienation,  9ur  dark  prospects  are  due  more 
to  him  tha^  to  any  other  actor  in  our  long 
and  tumult^ious  history.  I  never  met  him, 
but  in  one  {important  sense,  he  influenced 
my  life  mor^  than  any  other  person. 

Although. bom  in  Holland,  he  became  to- 
tally an  Alrikaner.  The  maintenance  and 
survival  of]  Afrikanerdom  became  his  su- 
preme passipn.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  only  in  the  narrowest  of 
senses  was  'he  a  South  African.  He  was  a 
man  of  coitunandlng  intellect,  but  he  was 
ruled  by  hi(  supreme  passion.  His  intellect, 
like  some  tiiagnificant  and  powerful  steed, 
ran  between  the  shafts,  but  passion  drove 
the  chariot^  It  was  a  passion  created  by  the 
arrogance  df  the  British  and  the  menace  of 
the  blacks,  j  and  no  doubt  by  other  secret 
forces  not  yet  revealed  to  us. 

How  could  Afrikanerdom  survive?  He 
knew  the  iinswer.  Apartheid  was  already 
part  of  his  I  nherltance,  but  he  knew  that  by 
itself  it  wai  not  enough.  He  knew  that  the 
white  supre  nacy.  the  baasskap  of  his  prede- 
cessor Mr.  J.  G.  Strljdom.  was  not  enough 
either.  Altliough  he  was  proud,  he  knew 
that  apartheid  and  baasskap  by  themselves 
would  Invile  the  hostility  of  the  entire 
world.  So  1  e  enunciated  the  new  doctrine 
that  was  to  save  Afrikanerdom,  the  doctrine 
of  Separate  Development. 

Dr.  Verwo  erd  must  be  giving  the  credit  for 
turning  Nutionalist  Afrikanerdom  away 
from  Apartheid  and  naked  baasskap.   He 


must  be  given  the  credit  for  giving  the 
churchmen  and  the  academics  something  to 
still  their  troubled  consciences.  But  this 
must  not  prevent  us  from  recognising  that 
the  child  Se[>arate  Development  had  the 
blood  of  its  parents  running  strongly  in  its 
veins. 

What  was  the  Great  Plan?  It  was  based  on 
highly  moral  considerations.  White  South 
Africa  had  achieved  total  political  Independ- 
ence. But  now  every  other  racial  group  in 
South  Africa  (except  two)  was  to  have  its 
own  territory  and  its  own  institutions,  was 
to  be  enabled  to  preserve  its  own  language 
and  its  own  culture,  was  to  control  its  own 
education,  and  was  to  be  able,  finally  and  ir- 
revocably, to  achieve  total  political  inde- 
pendence. 

Dr.  Verwoerd  did  not  envisage  the  total 
political  independence  of  the  black  home- 
lands until  he  became  Prime  Minister  in 
1958.  In  fact  as  late  as  March  1959  his  emi- 
nent co-architect.  Dr.  W.  M.  Eiselen,  stated 
that  political  Independence  was  never  in- 
tended. However  later  in  the  year  Dr.  Ver- 
woerd repudiated  this  statement,  and  Dr. 
Elselen  prudently  retracted.  Dr.  Verwoerd's 
hold  on  his  cabinet  and  his  party  was  abso- 
lute, and  has  never  been  equalled  in  our  po- 
litical history.  Even  co-architects  knew  their 
place. 

It  would  appear  that  Dr.  Verwoerd's  confi- 
dence In  himself  and  his  Great  Plan  was 
also  absolute.  He  was  once  asked  by  an 
Interviewer  how  he  slept  at  night,  with  aU 
the  problems  and  the  challenges  that  con- 
fronted him  every  day.  He  replied  that  he 
slept  like  a  child  because  he  knew  that  what 
he  was  doing  was  right.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  homelands  would  not  only  become 
politically  independent,  but  that  they,  with 
white  South  Africa,  would  become  members 
of  "what  I  call  a  conunonwealth",  enjoying 
a  healthy  economic  Interdependence.  In  this 
commonwealth  there  would  "be  no  danger 
of  hostile  Bantu  states."  It  was  nothing  less 
than  Utopia  that  he  was  planning,  a  com- 
monwealth of  peace,  where  racial  friction 
and  racial  hatred  and  racial  fear  would  die 
away. 

So  compelling  was  he  in  Parliament,  so 
lucid  In  debate,  so  confident  of  himself,  that 
even  some  of  his  political  opponents  fell 
under  the  spell,  and  wondered  if  he  could 
possibly  be  right.  The  sight  of  grand  passion 
driving  great  intellect  presumably  overawed 
them.  I  am  sure  that  Margaret  Ballinger 
and  Helen  Suzman  were  not  amongst  these 
opponents. 

Dr.  Verwoerd's  confidence  in  the  Great 
Plan  was  such  that  he  risked  a  tremendous 
prophecy.  He  predicted  that  In  twenty 
years'  time  the  black  tide  to  the  cities  would 
turn  and  that  it  woiild  begin  to  flow  back  to 
the  homelands.  It  is  commonly  accepted 
that  the  predicted  date  was  1978.  By  that 
time  life  in  the  states  of  the  future  com- 
monwealth would  have  liecome  so  attrac- 
tive, the  chances  for  employment  so  many, 
the  air  of  independence  so  heady,  that  black 
people  would  be  leaving  the  delights  of  Jo- 
hannesburg and  Cape  Town  and  Durban  for 
the  deeper  satisfactions  of  their  ancestral 
homes. 

But  it  hasn't  happened.  The  Great  Plan 
hasn't  worked.  The  Great  Plan  never  will 
work.  Black  people  won't  stream  back  to  the 


homelands.  There  is  nothing  to  stream  back 
to.  The  wealth  and  the  work  of  South 
Africa  is  to  be  found  in  the  "white"  cities, 
not  in  Umtata  or  Ulundl  or  that  sad  country 
Bophuthatswana,  where  the  main  source  of 
wealth  is  Mr.  Sol  Kerzner. 

Therefore  those  of  us  who  are  not  Afrika- 
ner Nationalists  observe  with  a  mixture  of 
frustration  and  fascination  that  the  great 
brains  of  the  party.  Dr.  Gerrlt  Viljoen  and 
Dr.  Plet  Koomhof,  and  the  great  warriors 
Mr.  P.  W.  Botha  and  Mr.  Plk  Botha,  still  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  of  Separate  Develop- 
ment. They  beheve,  or  seem  to  believe,  that 
the  black  people  of  Ciskel  and  Transkei  go 
to  Cape  Town,  not  liecause  they  are  hungry 
and  workless,  but  because  they  are  wicked, 
or  at  least  because  they  do  not  respect  law 
and  order,  those  two  gods  whom  Mr.  B.  J. 
Vorster  used  to  shout  about  over  the  loud- 
speakers. And  Dr.  Piet  Koomhof,  who  was 
reputedly  so  brilliant  at  Oxford,  is  forced  to 
blame  the  Black  Sash  and  the  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Women  for  Peace,  who 
are  Just  as  loyal  South  Africans  as  he  is,  and 
a  good  deal  more  compassionate. 

Dr.  Koomhof  is  a  Christian  and  so  am  I, 
and  I  would  not  dream  of  debating  which  of 
us  is  the  better  one.  But  in  no  circumstances 
could  I  give  an  order  for  public  servants  to 
smash  down  the  pitiful  shelters  that  desper- 
ate people  have  erected  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  cold  and  the  rain.  Dr. 
Koomhof  might  well  say  to  me,  it  is  easy 
for  you  to  talk  like  that,  you  are  not  a  Min- 
ister of  State,  you  have  no  responsibility. 
And  I  would  say  to  him,  I  thank  God  that  I 
am  not  a  Minister  of  State,  that  I  have 
never  been  caught  in  the  web  of  the  Party 
and  the  Broederbond  and  the  Cabinet,  the 
web  from  which  it  appears  that  you  are 
powerless  to  escape.  And  I  would  say  to  him, 
when  I  go  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  Valley  of  a  Thousand  HUls,  or  the 
Church  of  St.  Wendolln,  the  hundred  year 
old  settlement  which  your  government  pro- 
poses to  demolish  in  the  name  of  Separate 
Development,  then  I  marvel  that  black 
people  still  go  humbly  into  a  Christian 
church,  and  I  can  only  suppose  that  they 
find  something  in  their  faith  that  is  hidden 
from  the  high  and  the  mighty,  something 
which  is  called  compassion  or  love  or  Jus- 
tice, words  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  gos- 
pels but  not  in  any  of  the  statutes  of  Sepa- 
rate Development. 

Why  is  Dr.  Verwoerd's  Great  Plan  falling 
to  pieces  about  our  ears?  Mr.  Henry 
Kenney,  in  his  splendid  lx>ok  Architect  of 
Apartheid,  says  that  one  of  the  reasons  was 
that  Dr.  Verwoerd  was  an  economic  illiter- 
ate. In  other  words  he  had  no  conception  of 
the  limitations  of  ideology  or  of  rigid  sys- 
tematism.  He  tried  to  force  one  of  the  most 
complex  of  human  societies,  with  a  most 
complex  history  of  conquest,  great  migra- 
tions, the  discovery  of  fabulous  wealth,  the 
confinement  of  a  black  majority  to  small 
pieces  of  land  so  that  they  could  never 
become  agriculturists,  and  finally  the 
growth  of  white  industrial  cities  that  are 
now  two-thirds  black— he  tried  to  force  this 
complex  society  into  a  master  mould  con- 
ceived in  his  own  mine.  And  when  the  socie- 
ty and  its  peoples  proved  recalcitrant,  he 
cherished  the  foolish  notion— this  highly  In- 
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telllgent  man— that  the  powers  of  the  State 
and  the  law  and  the  police  and  the  bulldoz- 
ers could  bring  them  to  heel. 

This  is  the  heritage  that  he  bequeathed  to 
us.  It  was  intended  to  safeguard  the  future 
of  Afrikanerdom,  but  unless  Afrlltanerdom 
gets  rid  of  it,  the  white  tenancy  in  this  rich 
and  beautiful  coimtry  will  come  to  an  end. 
So  long  as  Mr.  P.  W.  Botha  and  Mr.  Plk 
Botha  and  Dr.  Viljoen  and  Dr.  Koomhof 
regard  themselves  first  and  foremost  as  Af- 
rikaners, we,  and  they,  have  no  future  at  all. 

There  is  another  part  of  this  heritage  that 
must  be  got  rid  of  Dr.  Verwoerd  did  great 
damage  to  the  rule  of  law.  Detention  with- 
out charge  or  trial  or  access  must  go  too.  In 
this  work  of  destruction  he  had  as  his  right- 
hand  man  Mr.  B.  J.  Vorster,  the  Minister  of 
Justice.  These  two  men  imperilled  the 
future  of  Afrikanerdom  more  than  any 
others.  But  it  Is  Dr.  Verwoerd  who  bears  the 
main  responsibility. 

Good  luck  to  the  Women  for  Peaceful 
Change.  But  there  won't  be  any  peaceful 
change  until  our  rulers  discard  forever  the 
notion  that  the  magical  year  is  coming 
when  the  homelands  are  going  to  work.« 


VOLUNTARISM— CAPITOL  HILL 
STYLE 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  start  of  the  fund-raising  ef- 
forts In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  Combined  Federal  Cam- 
paign. During  this  week,  we  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  our  employees 
will  be  asked  to  pledge  contributions 
to  support  237  human  service  organi- 
zations serving  the  greater  metropoli- 
tan Washington,  D.C.,  area.  Our  per- 
formance in  the  past  in  giving  to  the 
Combined  Federal  Campaign  is  a 
shocking  disgrace. 

More  than  18,000  people  work  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  but  last  year 
only  8  percent  of  the  Senate  employ- 
ees and  only  7  percent  of  the  House 
employees  made  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  the  Combined  Federal  Cam- 
paign. 

The  per  capita  gift  last  year  was 
$3.45  as  a  result  of  only  $28,687  being 
raised  from  the  Senate  and  only 
$34,762  being  raised  from  the  House. 

Fewer  than  80  of  the  435  congres- 
sional offices  contributed  anything  to 
the  Combined  Federal  Campaign. 
More  than  50  of  those  contributions 
come  from  Democratic  offices,  while 
less  than  20  Republican  congressional 
offices  bothered  to  contribute  at  all. 

The  same  niggardly  attitude  pre- 
vailed on  the  Senate  side  last  year 
with  approximately  35  of  100  offices 
contributing  to  the  Combined  Federal 
Campaign.  Approximately  25  Demo- 
cratic offices  made  contributions  com- 
pared with  approximately  10  Republi- 
can offices. 

Our  miserable  support  on  Capitol 
Hill  for  the  United  Way,  the  United 
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Black  Fund,  and  scores  of  national 
and  international  service  agencies 
funded  through  the  Combined  Federal 
Campaign  is  embarrassing.  In  part,  it 
may  be  due  to  House  employees  not 
being  familiar  with  the  Combined  Fed- 
eral Campaign.  Others  may  not  have 
been  contacted  in  past  years.  But 
these  are  lame  excuses  more  often 
than  not.  Improved  efforts  are  being 
made  this  year  to  make  certain  that 
all  of  our  offices  receive  background 
information  and  pledge  forms.  This 
should  insure  that  everyone  has  an  op- 
portunity to  give  to  the  Combined 
Federal  Campaign. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Congress  en- 
acted dramatic  cuts  in  the  Federal 
budget.  More  are  in  the  offing.  This 
has  predictably  resulted  in  reduced 
funding  for  various  humanitarian 
services  and  social  programs  for  many 
disadvantaged  people.  If  these  vital 
services  are  to  continue  in  some  way,  it 
will  depend  upon  our  compassion  and 
generosity. 

Last  year  one  out  of  every  three 
people  (more  than  1  million  persons) 
in  our  Nation's  Capital  was  served  by 
one  or  more  of  the  237  agencies  sup- 
ported by  the  Combined  Federal  Cam- 
paign. We  ought  to  exercise  leadership 
with  our  own  staff  employees  to  en- 
courage participation  this  year,  since 
93  percent  of  them  did  not  give  a  dime 
last  year.  Each  of  us  ought  to  set  an 
example  through  personal  contribu- 
tions. 

Voluntarism  is  supposed  to  be  a  re- 
vived community  ethic  throughout 
America.  This  is  our  week  in  the 
House  to  substitute  contributions  for 
empty  admonitions.* 


CROCKETT  CELEBRATES  ITS 
lOOTH  YEAR 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  2,  1981 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  city  of  Crockett,  Calif., 
located  in  my  district,  is  celebrating  its 
lOOth  anniversary  this  year.  Simulta- 
neously, the  California  and  Hawaii 
Sugar  Co.,  founded  in  Crockett,  is  cele- 
brating its  75th  anniversary. 

Crockett  has  a  long  and  colorful  his- 
tory. Named  for  a  former  California 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  Joseph  B. 
Crockett,  the  waterfront  town  was 
first  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  1881  by 
Thomas  Edwards,  Sr.,  and  John 
Loring  Heald.  Twenty-five  years  later, 
the  California  and  Hawaii  Sugar  Co. 
began  its  operations  in  Crockett,  and 
since  then  has  been  Crockett's  princi- 
pal industry. 

Crockett  celebrated  its  anniversary 
on  September  5  with  the  dedication  of 
the  Crockett  Historical  Museum,  a  fes- 
tive occasion  which  I  was  privileged  to 
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attend.  The  4,000  residents  of  Crockett 
have  much  to  be  proud  of,  and  I  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  city's  accom- 
plishments. I  also  want  to  congratu- 
late the  Crockett  Historical  Society 
for  their  fine  work  that  resulted  in  the 
Crockett  Historical  Museum. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  remarks  made  at  the  com- 
memoration by  Robert  Nagle.  the  re- 
cently retired  president  of  C  and  H 
Sugar,  and  a  short  history  of  both 
Crockett  and  C  and  H  from  the  Contra 
Costa  Development  Association: 
Remarks  op  Robert  O.  Nagle 

Thank  you  Dan,  Mrs.  James,  memliers  of 
the  Edwards  and  Rolph  families,  and  other 
distinguished  guests. 

What  a  great  day  and  a  great  crowd  this 
is.  I  want  to  compliment  everyone  who  has 
had  a  hand  in  plajining  this  historic  occa- 
sion. Once  again  you  have  proven  that 
nobody  tops  Crockett  when  it  comes  to 
throwing  a  birthday  party. 

Obviously,  the  spirit  that  has  made  Crock- 
ett unique  is  literally  everywhere  today.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  great  men  and  strong  women, 
the  spirit  of  pioneers,  of  dreamers,  of  people 
who  were  doers,  people  who  did  things 
others  said  could  never  be  done. 

There  are  symbols  of  this  spirit  all  around 
us. 

Take  a  moment  and  try  to  think  of  this 
place  as  it  was  a  little  more  than  a  century 
ago.  Thomas  Edwards  Sr.  and  his  coura- 
geous wife  Mary  may  have  stood  right 
where  we  are  standing  today  as  they  decid- 
ed that  the  house  they  would  build  should 
look  over  the  waters  of  the  Carqulnez 
Strait. 

Within  a  few  himdred  feet  from  here,  ma- 
terials which  had  been  brought  around 
Cape  Hom  were  unloaded  from  a  sailing 
schooner  to  buUd  this  solid  old  homestead. 

Some  of  the  magnificant  trees  that  tower 
above  us  were  planted  by  Mother  Mary  and 
the  Edwards  boys. 

The  Edwards  and  railroad  land  agents  sat 
in  the  parlor  of  this  historic  home  and  nego- 
tiated the  right  of  way  on  which  rails  would 
be  laid  to  become  the  main  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

This  home  and  the  hospitality  of  the  Ed- 
wards family  were  shared  with  many  of  the 
giants  of  the  1800's  who  built  empires  and 
shaped  the  develpment  of  California  and 
the  West. 

To  name  but  a  few. 

John  Loring  Heald,  inventor,  engineer  and 
foundryman.  He  and  the  Edwards  sons  sur- 
veyed and  laid  out  the  town  of  Crockett. 

California  supreme  court  justice  Joseph  B. 
Crockett,  for  whom  they  named  the  town. 

Abraham  DuBols  Starr,  who  set  out  to 
build  the  west  s  greatest  flour  mill. 

Pioneer  educator,  John  Swett  and  natural- 
ist, John  Muir.  who  was  the  father  of  Amer- 
ica's national  parks.  The  grain  king  who 
wanted  to  grow  sugar  beets,  George 
McNear. 

They  were  all  friends  and  associated  with 
Thomas  Edwards  and  his  five  stalwart  sons 
in  buUding  the  town  of  Crockett. 

Then  there  was  "Count"  Joseph  Kohn, 
the  Bohemian  chemical  engineer  who  lived 
with  the  Edwards  family  while  he  master- 
mineded  rebuUding  of  the  Starr  Flour  Mill 
as  a  sugar  factory.  In  May  of  1898,  the 
"Count"  knocked  on  the  old  homestead 
door  to  present  one  of  the  first  packages  of 


people  and 
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sugar  produbed  at  Crockett  as  a  wedding  an- 
niversary gi:  t  for  Emma  and  Hugh  Edwards. 

In  1905  ytoung  George  M.  Rolph  shared 
with  the  Ejwards  brothers  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  growth  plans  to  develop  their  main- 
land sugar  refinery  here. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  mutual  love 
affair   between  the   town  of  Crockett,   its 


George  M.  Rolph.  We  can  see 
the  home  o^  top  of  the  hill  to  the  east  that 
Rolph  buUtjfor  his  family.  Although  appro- 
priately known  as  the  father  of  C  and  H, 
George  Rolph  was  more  than  that.  His  life- 
time also  v^  devoted  to  helping  the  Ed- 
wards family  fulfill  their  dream  for  liis 
adopted  hciine  town,  the  town  the  E^- 
wardses  hail  founded  a  quarter  century 
before.         ] 

As  more  tnan  three  thousand  gather  here 
today,  we  are  honoring  .lot  only  these  two 
great  men  a|id  their  families  but  also  honor- 
ing the  families  of  other  working  men  and 
women  who  followed  them,  had  faith  in 
their  vision]  and  worked  with  Thomas  Ed- 
wards and  Qeorge  Rolph  to  build  this  town. 

This  grantl  celebration  is  being  called  a 
birthday  ptrty  for  Crockett,  C  smd  H, 
Lloyd's  BanlL  and  the  local  Lion's  Club.  But 
it  also,  is  a  mique  family  reunion,  or  more 
accurately  i  reunion  of  Crockett  families. 
As  many  as  four  generations  of  those  fami- 
lies not  only  helped  build  this  town,  but 
they  have  teen  the  life  blood  of  C  and  H 
Sugar  for  75  years. 

As  a  repr(  sentative  of  C  and  H,  I  salute 
the  Edward  I  and  the  Rolphs,  and  I  salute 
you  and  you  r  families.  I  wish  this  town  and 
its  people  a  i  lecond  century  that  will  be  even 
more  gratify  Ing  than  the  first. 

Although  Crockett  has  been  erroneously 
called  a  coiipany  town,  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  intend  and  hope  C  and  H  wiU  still 
be  consider!  d  as  the  town's  company  an- 
other 100  ye  ITS  from  now. 

Thank  yoi  for  your  warm  welcome  and 
for  permittlig  us  to  join  you  In  commemo- 
rating the  birth  of  our  company,  C  and  H, 
and  our  hon:  e  town.  Crockett. 

The  histoiy  of  C&H  goes  back  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  I  >ockett.  In  1883-1884,  an  enor- 
mous flour  mill  was  built  by  A.  D.  Starr. 
The  mill  was  never  a  success,  and  with  the 
decline  of  n<  irthem  California  grain  produc- 
tion and  the  unstable  economics  of  1893,  the 
facility  was  finally  closed.  Rebuilt  into  a 
sugar  refinery  in  1897  for  beet  and  some 
cane  sugar,  i  t  was  used  in  this  capacity  until 
1903. 

During  this  time,  cane  production  was 
growing  in  Hawaii,  but  refining  and  distri- 
bution took  place  on  the  East  Coast  of  the 
U.S.  This  required  sailing  the  raw  sugar 
around  the  horn— a  16,000  mile,  130-day 
journey.  Oft  en  the  shipment  would  arrive  at 
East  Coast  leflneries  only  to  have  the  price 
slashed  far  >elow  the  market  by  the,  then 
legal.  Sugar  rrust. 

By  1905,  the  growers  were  being  forced  to 
accept  a  $i;!.50  discount  per  ton  on  their 
raw  sugar.  That  same  year,  they  decided  to 
get  together  Representing  87  percent  of  the 
Island's  production,  they  formed  what  may 
have  been  the  first  farmers'  coop  and 
bought  the  ( Yockett  refinery. 

On  March  10,  1906,  they  produced  the 
first  pound  ( if  pure  cane  sugar  from  Hawaii. 
The  first  yeEU-,  they  refined  67,000  tons  of 
sugar  and  employed  490  people.  Four  years 
later,  produ  ;tion  was  doubled.  By  1915,  it 
had  tripled.  Expansion  and  modernization 
continued,  and  by  1920,  more  than  400,000 
tons  of  raw  sugar  were  being  processed  an- 
nually. 

That  same  year,  however,  the  sugar 
market  fell  on  hard  times,  and  prices 
plunged  froi  i  23  cents  to  6  cents  a  poimd.  In 
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1921,  the  company  was  forced  to  restructure 
and  refinance.  By  the  late  1920s,  the  last 
outside  investor  had  been  bought  out.  Since 
then,  the  refinery  has  been  operated  exclu- 
sively by  the  Hawaiian  growers,  with  all  the 
proceeds,  above  operating  expenses,  re- 
turned to  them. 

Employment  is  now  almost  1.300  at  the 
Crockett  refinery,  with  another  250  working 
in  the  San  Francisco  headquarters  and  ter- 
minals and  sales  offices  in  Los  Angeles. 
Portland.  Phoenix,  Seattle  and  Hawaii.  The 
C&H  payroll  will  be  about  $40  million  in 
1981. 

C&H  refines  almost  all  the  sugar  cane 
harvested  and  milled  in  Hawaii.  Approxi- 
mately 860,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  come  into 
the  port  of  Crockett  every  year,  making  it 
second  in  tonnage  only  to  oil  among  San 
Francisco  Bay  ports. 

And  there  is  no  end  in  sight  to  Increasing 
production.  Hawaii  expects  to  ship  1,100,000 
tons  annually  In  the  next  few  years. 

Neil  Pennington,  vice  president,  refining 
for  C<feH,  says,  "We  can  accommodate  the 
increase  with  very  little  expansion.  During 
the  last  decade,  we  have  computerized  quite 
a  bit  of  our  operation  and  this,  along  with 
productivity  improvement  programs,  have 
resulted  in  an  annual  savings  of  $14.4  mil- 
lion. Fuel  used  per  ton  of  sugar  produced 
has  been  cut  by  22  percent  since  1975." 

An  average  of  $5.5  million  in  capital  in- 
vestment is  returned  annually  to  the  plant 
for  modernization,  maintenance,  cost  reduc- 
tion programs,  packaging  and  equipment. 

Pennington,  a  former  research  chemist, 
stated  that  $400,000  a  year  is  spent  for  re- 
search at  C&H.  This  Includes  development 
of  specialized  products,  such  as  Gelgrain,  a 
minute-sized  granulation  created  for  gelatin 
manufacturers.  Research  also  includes  proc- 
ess development,  to  help  reduce  costs  of 
labor,  materials  and,  especially,  energy. 

It  is  nearly  im[>ossible  to  speak  of  C<ScH 
and  not  mention  Crockett,  and  vice  versa. 
Although  Crockett  is  celebrating  its  100th 
anniversary  and  C<kH  its  75th,  their  history 
is  tightly  interwoven. 

The  town  and  mUl  were  barely  established 
when  C&H  arrived,  and  the  company  imme- 
diately became  involved  in  Crockett's  devel- 
opment In  order  to  help  create  an  attractive 
community  for  its  employees. 

"We  are  not  and  never  wanted  to  be  a 
company  town,"  C&H  vice  president  Neil 
Pennington  affirms.  Rather  than  renting 
homes  to  employees  or  other  such  paternal 
activities,  C&H  has  chosen  to  contribute 
land  inexpensively  for  developers  to  provide 
affordable  housing  for  refinery  employees. 

Transportation  to  the  plant  was  a  major 
problem  for  employees  during  the  first  sev- 
eral years.  The  only  way  in  was  by  railroad 
or  a  rough,  winding  road.  It  was  natural  for 
a  town  to  develop  arotmd  the  refinery. 
People  could  walk  to  work.  Families  settled 
in,  children  and  their  children  grew  up  and 
went  to  work  at  C&H  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Thomas  Edwards'  family  built  the  first 
homestead  in  the  area,  which  still  stands  as 
a  state  historical  monument.  His  good 
friend,  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  owned  an  1800- 
acre  parcel  of  land  on  the  Carquinez  Strait. 
Crockett  persuaded  Edwards  to  help  him 
settle  the  land,  and  in  1876  they  sold  a  100- 
foot  strip  of  land  through  the  property  to 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  This  strip  of 
land,  from  Richmond  to  Port  Costa,  became 
part  of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad, 
which  later  became  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad. 

In  1881  the  Edwards  hired  John  Loring 
Heald  to  survey  31  acres  of  the  ranch  prop- 
erty and  laid  out  the  township  of  Crockett. 
In  payment  for  his  work  and  to  encourage 
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establishment  of  a  foundry,  Heald  was 
granted  a  franchise  on  the  waterfront.  The 
Heald  Foundry  became  the  town's  first  in- 
dustry. 

In  1882  another  Edwards  franchise  was 
sold  to  Abraham  Dubois  Starr  for  $1,000.  In 
1883,  Starr  began  construction  on  the  Stan- 
Flour  Mill  which,  in  1906  became  C&H 
Sugar  Refinery. 

So  begins  the  alliance  between  the  town 
of  Crockett  and  C&H.  Over  the  years  the 
refinery  has  made  substantial  contributions 
to  the  community.  It  has  donated  land  for  a 
swimming  pool,  been  heavily  involved  in  the 
United  Way,  celebrated  and  mourned  with 
the  townspeople  and  provided  75-80%  of  the 
tax  base  for  the  school  district. 

C&H  and  Crockett  have  a  unique  agree- 
ment for  operating  the  community's 
wastewater  treatment  facUity.  In  1978,  C&H 
needed  to  build  a  water  treatment  facility  to 
comply  with  Bay  Area  Water  Control  Dis- 
trict regulations.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Crockett-Velona  Sanitary  District  needed  to 
upgrade  its  treatment  facilities.  It  was 
agreed  that  C&H  would  contribute  the  cap- 
ital investment  to  build  the  facUity  at  the 
refinery,  while  the  District  would  contribute 
a  small  amount  of  capital  as  well  as  the  op- 
erating costs  for  treatment  of  the  District's 
outfall.  This  was  the  first  joint  operation  of 
its  kind  in  the  nation.  C&H  owns  and  oper- 
ates the  treatment  plant.  As  the  area  grows, 
expansion  will  be  made  through  C&H. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  area  will 
grow.  New  homes  now  being  built  on  the 
hillside  overlooking  the  town  will  provide 
housing  for  about  500  people.* 


EFFECTIVE  DISASTER  RELIEF. 
NOT  ADMINISTRATIVE  ROAD- 
BLOCKS 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
cannot  predict  when  a  major  disaster 
will  strike.  However,  we  know  that,  re- 
gardless of  its  source,  a  major  disaster 
leaves  personal  tragedy  and  financial 
ruin  in  its  wake. 

In  most  cases,  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  resources  to  ade- 
quately respond  to  a  major  disaster. 
The  financial  loss  is  simply  beyond  the 
means  of  State  and  local  governments. 

Yet.  since  May  of  1980.  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  has  by  fiat  imposed  a  cost- 
sharing  formula  on  State  and  local 
governments.  Under  this  formula,  if  a 
State  or  local  government  does  not 
agree  to  fund  25  percent  of  the  costs 
eligible  for  reimbursement.  FEMA 
withholds  any  Federal  contribution 
whatsoever  to  disaster  relief  efforts. 

As  an  example,  on  July  15.  1980.  the 
northern  part  of  my  district  had  the 
worst  windstorm  in  at  least  a  century. 
The  storm  did  over  $160  million  in 
damage.  Of  this  figure,  only  $3  million 
was  eligible  for  Federal  disaster  relief. 

Yet,  instead  of  providing  immediate 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  those 
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who  were  eligible  to  receive  It,  FEMA 
held  those  Federal  funds  hostage  until 
the  Governor  signed  an  agreemeht 
that  the  State  would  fund  25  percent 
of  the  eligible  costs.  Thus,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  State  was  already  fund- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  the  disaster 
relief,  it  also  had  to  pay  for  a  predeter- 
mined portion  of  those  costs  that 
were,  in  fact,  eligible  for  "complete" 
Federal  assistance. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  occurrence; 
rather,  it  has  hapi>ened  in  every  major 
disaster  since  May  1980.  In  over  20  in- 
stances. State  or  local  governments 
have  been  forced  to  contribute  this 
predetermined  share  of  the  costs  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  disaster  relief.  In  many 
cases,  it  was  more  than  these  govern- 
mental units  could  reasonably  afford 
to  pay. 

In  response  to  this  highly  question- 
able practice,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  prohibit  FEMA  from 
continuing  to  use  this  cost-sharing  for- 
mula that  has  neither  congressional 
approval  nor  administrative  recogni- 
tion. My  bill  would  simply  require  that 
Federal  disaster  relief  be  calculated  by 
the  President  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
rather  than  using  a  rigid  cost-sharing 
formula. 

It  would  also  require  the  President 
to  reexamine  those  cases  that  oc- 
curred after  May  1980  to  see  if.  in  fact. 
State  and  local  governments  were  re- 
quired to  contribute  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable amount  for  disaster  relief.  If 
they  were,  the  bill  authorizes  their  re- 
imbursement. 

Simply  stated,  those  touched  by 
major  disasters  deserve  effective  Fed- 
eral relief  efforts,  not  administrative 
roadblorks.* 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COUNCIL 
ELECTS  BRUCE  SUNDLUN  AS 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  2,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  New  England  Council,  a  business 
interest  group  representing  1,200  cor- 
porations doing  business  throughout 
the  six  State  region,  recently  elected, 
as  its  chairman  of  the  board,  a  Rhode 
Island  community  leader  of  outstand- 
ing accomplishment. 

Bruce  G.  Sundlun,  soon  to  head  the 
prestigious  New  England  Council,  is 
well  known  throughout  the  Rhode 
Island  and  the  New  England  area  for 
his  active  participation  in  the  realms 
of  commerce  and  cultural  affairs, 
among  others. 

Bruce  Sundlun  was  bom  and  raised 
in  Rhode  Island  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Williams  College  and  Har- 
vard Law  School.  He  is  currently  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
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Outlet  Co.  in  Rhode  Island  and  in  ad- 
dition to  using  his  considerable  busi- 
ness acumen  in  business  ventures,  he 
has  lent  his  talents  to  the  arts,  serving 
as  president  of  the  Ocean  State  Per- 
forming Arts  Center  in  1978  and  direc- 
tor of  Trinity  Square  Repertory  Thea- 
ter in  1980. 

Bruce  Simdlim  has  further  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness by  serving  as  the  president  of  the 
Greater  Providence  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  is  tireless  in  his  commit- 
ment to  others  and  willingly  shares  his 
valuable  insights:  Not  only  is  he  a  vital 
link  in  the  Rhode  Island  business  com- 
munity, but  he  stands  as  a  symbol  of 
spirited  community  involvement, 
having  assisted  on  many  local  govern- 
ment projects. 

Truly,  few  individuals  have  Mr. 
Sundlun's  broad  range  of  experience 
and  ardent  enthusiasm  for  challenge. 
The  more  difficult  the  problem,  the 
more  willing  is  Bruce  Sundlun  to 
engage  himself  in  finding  a  solution. 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  when 
the  goals  and  hopes  of  Americans  are 
so  closely  tied  to  decisionmaking  in 
the  private  sector,  we  need  the  leaders 
of  our  business  community  to  contrib- 
ute their  know-how,  time,  and  exper- 
tise to  the  task  of  helping  solve  the 
problems  that  confront  the  New  Eng- 
land region  and  the  Nation. 

The  New  England  Council,  with  its 
recently  established  Washington 
Office,  affords  New  England  business 
men  and  women  an  opportunity  to 
play  a  vital  role  in  legislative  processes 
at  the  highest  level,  and  the  council  is 
fortimate  to  have  Bruce  Sundlun  in  a 
key  policy  position  within  the  organi- 
zational structure. 

I  congratulate  the  New  England 
Council  and  Bruce  Simdlun  as  its  new 
chairman  of  the  board.  He  joins  a  re- 
markably talented  and  successful 
group  of  board  members  and  other 
New  England  business  leaders  working 
with  a  dedicated  and  knowledgeable 
management  team  in  Boston  and 
Washington. 

I  also  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues this  most  recent  success  of  a 
proud  son  of  Rhode  Island,  Bruce  G. 
Sundlun.* 


TIMOTHY  J.  FINAN  IN  BRAZIL 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportimity  to  commend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  and  one  of  its  facul- 
ty, Timothy  J.  Flnan,  on  a  piece  of 
work  that  is  a  fine  expression  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance. 

We  hear  of  the  need  for  direct,  orga- 
nization-to-organization assistance,  as 
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opposed  to  passing  taxpayers'  funds 
through  the  U.S.  apparatus  overseas 
and  through  the  host  government's 
delivery  system.  We  hear  of  the  need 
for  technical  assistance,  as  opposed  to 
loans  or  grants  or  gifts  or  military 
equipment.  We  hear  of  the  need  to  get 
more  U.S.  citizens  involved  in  foreign 
assistance,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the 
bureaucrats.  This  work  of  Dr.  Pinan  in 
Brazil.  I  believe,  fills  the  bill. 

Northeast  Brazil  is  plagued  with 
droughts,  and  farmers  generally  find 
it  tough  to  make  a  living.  Anything 
that  wiU  offer  production  credit  tai- 
lored to  their  needs  and  repayment 
abilities,  that  wiU  save  them  money  on 
fertilizer,  pesticides,  and  other  inputs, 
or  that  will  assure  them  a  better  price 
for  such  commercial  crops  as  cotton, 
com,  and  beans  will  help.  Their  coop- 
eratives are  trying. 

In  the  State  of  Ceara— which  is  typi- 
cal of  the  whole  northeast— the  World 
Bank,  cognizant  of  the  need,  has 
mounted  a  $168  million  rural  develop- 
ment project.  One  percent  of  this 
money  is  earmarked  for  development 
of  farmers  cooperatives  there,  and  the 
Bank  has  asked  the  organization  of  co- 
operatives. Organizacao  das  Cooperati- 
vas  do  Estado  do  Ceara.  to  choose  12 
cooperatives  to  participate  in  the  proj- 
ect. 

OCEC.  having  neither  the  staff  nor 
the  experience  to  make  this  choice 
among  its  46  member  cooperatives,  de- 
cided to  ask  U.S.  cooperatives  for  help. 
They  came  to  Volimteer  Development 
Corps,  a  small  private,  nonprofit  orga- 
nization U.S.  cooperatives  created  11 
years  ago  to  provide  short-term,  tech- 
nical help  to  cooperatives  in  develop- 
ing coimtries  at  their  request. 

VDC  asked  my  constituent.  Dr. 
Finan.  to  volunteer  his  services  to  do 
the  job.  Dr.  Finan  is  an  odds-on  candi- 
date for  such  an  assignment,  since  he 
spent  4  years  in  Ceara  as  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  working  with  these 
same  farmers  and  another  2  years 
there  studying  agricultural  marketing 
for  his  doctoral  dissertation.  He  is 
married  to  a  Brasilian  and  speaks  Por- 
tuguese like  a  native. 

While  Dr.  Finan  was  willing  to  vol- 
unteer his  services,  he  needed  leave- 
without-pay  from  the  University  of 
Arizona,  where  he  serves  as  associate 
professor  of  anthropology.  William 
Stini,  head  of  his  department,  asked 
the  imiversity  to  grant  such  leave,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  the  university  com- 
plied. 

VDC  paid  Dr.  Finan's  travel  to 
Ceara  and  return,  his  lodging  costs,  his 
meals,  and  other  project  related  ex- 
penses, and  Dr.  Finan  donated  his 
time. 

Dr.  Finan  helped  OCED  develop  ten- 
tative criteria  for  choosing  the  12  co- 
operatives. These  included  acceptance 
of  professional  management,  uniform 
accounting,  and  expanded  services  to 
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ts  small  staff  of  six  and  an 


almost  liriitless  corps  of  specialists 
willing  to  volunteer  their  know-how. 
VDC  has  S650.000  grant  from  AID  for 
this  year- -hardly  enough  to  attract 
congressional  attention.  Yet  it  is  just 
such  sma  1  programs  as  this  that 
should  be  the  heart  and  soul  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance.  This  is  what  really 
counts. 

I  congraitulate  my  constituent,  the 
University  of  Arizona,  and  others  who 
had  a  hand  in  this  project.  When  we 
debate  thitse  appropriations  again,  I 
would  lik(  to  hear  more  about  this 
sort  of  assi  stance. 


LEON  BASS  AND  A  CONFERENCE 
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hope  that  by  remembering,  we  can 
avert  another  holocaust,  and  give 
meaning  to  the  one  which  took  place. 

Among  the  participants  in  the  Inter- 
national Liberators  Conference  was  a 
fellow  Philadelphian,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  was  present  at  Buchenwald  when 
that  death  camp  was  liberated. 

Mr.  Leon  Bass,  the  principal  at 
Philadelphia's  Benjamin  Franklin 
High  School,  is  a  highly  respected  edu- 
cator in  my  home  city.  In  fact,  I  am 
fortunate  to  count  him  among  the 
teachers  under  whom  I  learned  as  a 
youngster  in  the  Philadelphia  school 
system. 

I  mention  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Bass'  words  have  a 
si>ecial  meaning  for  all  of  who  are 
moved  by  the  inhumanity  of  the  holo- 
caust. In  describing  his  feelings  as  his 
combat  unit  arrived  at  Buchenwald, 
Mr.  Bass  states: 

At  19,  I  came  into  the  feeling  that  I  was 
put  upon  for  being  black,  and  I  was.  But 
standing  there,  I  realized  that  suffering  was 
universal,  that  here  were  people  who  had 
this  happen  to  them  simply  for  being  who 
they  were. 

Mr.  Bass  goes  on  to  explain  why  he 
has  lectured  to  so  many  students 
about  his  experiences: 

I  realized  that  in  another  20  years,  we 
(the  liberators)  will  all  be  gone.  Who's  going 
to  tell  them  what  happened?  My  history 
books  made  slavery  sound  like  a  nice  happy 
time,  like  I  would  have  had  a  good  tiine 
working  on  the  plantation.  That  can't 
happen  this  time.  That's  why  I  want  to 
make  sure  these  kids  know.  Because  if  you 
don't  take  stock  of  this,  you  can  be  had,  you 
can  be  used.  You  can  become  a  victim,  or  a 
perpetrator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  confer- 
ence which  was  held  last  week,  and  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  this  week  in 
Philadelphia  the  Seventh  Annual  Con- 
ference on  the  Holocaust  will  take 
place,  chaired  by  Sister  Gloria  Cole- 
man, director  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia's  Office  of  Ecumenical 
and  Interreligious  Affairs,  I  would  like 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  October  26, 
1981: 
A  CoifrERENCK  To  Remember:  The  Pureeing 

or  THE  CONCKMmATION  CAMPS 

(By  Lynn  Darling) 

The  Auschwitz  survivor  changed  things 
for  Leon  Bass.  She  had  come  to  speak  to 
some  of  the  classes  at  Benjamin  Franklin 
High  School  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  pre- 
dominantly black  school  and  in  1968  it  was 
"under  a  state  of  siege."  according  to  Bass, 
who  was  principal  then,  as  he  is  now.  The 
tide  of  militance  had  risen  to  the  point 
where  there  was  a  strong  effort  among  the 
students  to  change  the  school's  name  to 
Malcolm  X  High  School.  Bass  came  to  listen 
to  the  woman,  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say. 

"She  was  talking  about  what  happened," 
Bass  says  quietly.  "The  students  were 
laughing.  They  didn't  trust  anybody  white 
and  they  didn't  believe  her.  I  stood  up  and 
said,  'What  she's  telling  you  is  true.  I  was 
there.' " 
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Bass  remembered  how  he  had  felt  staring 
at  the  horrors  of  Buchenwald.  "At  19.  I 
came  into  the  feeling  that  I  was  put  upon 
for  being  black,  and  I  was."  he  says  now. 
"But  standing  there,  I  realized  that  suffer- 
ing was  universal,  that  here  were  people 
who  had  this  happen  to  them  simply  for 
being  who  they  were." 

He  began  to  lecture  to  students  at  other 
schools  about  what  he  had  seen.  "I  realized 
that  In  another  20  years,  we  [the  liberators] 
will  all  be  gone,"  he  says.  "Who's  going  to 
tell  them  what  happened?  My  history  books 
made  slavery  sound  like  a  nice  happy  time, 
like  I  would  have  had  a  good  time  working 
on  a  plantation.  That  can't  happen  this 
time.  That's  why  I  want  to  make  sure  these 
kids  know.  Because  if  you  don't  take  stock 
of  this,  you  can  be  had.  you  can  be  used. 
You  can  become  a  victim,  or  a  perpetrator." 

There  was  a  war  on.  That's  how  Walter 
Mietus  saw  it.  The  liberators  were  not  there 
to  bring  comfort;  that  would  come  later. 
They  were  there  to  flush  out  the  enemy  and 
to  look  into  faces  that  looked  Into  theirs  as 
if  they  were  not  sure  the  Americans  were 
going  to  be  treating  them  any  differently. 

"It  wasn't  like  the  officers,  it  wasn't  like 
the  generals.  We  didn't  see  the  total  pic- 
ture," says  Mietus,  "We  didn't  understand. 
In  a  situation  like  that  you  become  hard- 
ened. You  control  your  emotions.  You  felt 
sorry  for  them,  but  you  felt  sorry  for  your- 
self. The  people  in  the  prisons  could  sense 
that  some  of  the  soldiers— you  could  see  it 
in  their  eyes— they  didn't  give  a  damn. "  The 
soldiers  had  to  keep  a  door  shut,  he  ex- 
plains, otherwise  you  couldn't  take  it,  the 
buddy  dying  next  to  you,  the  constant  straf- 
ing, the  friend  who  was  captured  and  then 
found  dead,  the  gun  still  stuck  in  his  mouth. 
By  the  time  they  entered  the  camps  they 
were  hoUow  men.  emptied  of  everything  but 
the  will  to  live. 

"I  hope  the  people  in  those  camps  who  re- 
member us.  I  hope  they  forgive  us."  Mietus 
says  now.  "Because  we  had  gone  through 
hell,  too." 

This  week,  Bass  and  Mietus  will  take  part 
in  the  first  international  gathering  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nations  that  took  part  in 
liberating  the  Nazi  concentration  camps. 
The  International  Liberators  Conference 
win  take  place  here  over  the  next  three 
days— under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council,  in  the  shadow  of 
recent  attempts  to  claim  the  slaughter 
never  happened,  in  the  light  of  the  memo- 
ries, the  photographs,  the  testimony  and 
the  attempts  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
horror. 

Attending  the  conference  will  be  the  gen- 
erals and  the  diplomats,  the  historians  and 
the  archivists,  the  former  members  of  war 
crimes  tribunals,  and  the  experts  who  have 
spent  lifetimes  searching  for  comprehension 
and  context.  And  then  there  will  be  those, 
like  Bass  and  Mietus.  for  whom  that  time 
was  locked  away  for  years. 

The  title  of  liberator  seems  to  hang  loose- 
ly around  them,  connoting  conquering,  com- 
passionate heroes  when  they  were  actually 
just  kids  who  stumbled  in  and  blinked  their 
eyes  and  stiunbled  out  again— the  foot  sol- 
diers, armed  with  cigarettes  and  chocolate 
bars,  marching  into  history's  maw. 

They  got  married,  got  Jobs,  settled  down. 
In  some  ways  it  is  hard  for  them  to  recon- 
cile the  savagery  they  saw  with  the  modest 
peace  of  their  lives  now,  with  the  way  they 
put  it  behind  them,  with  the  way  life  went 
on.  "One  of  the  hardest  questions  I  was  ever 
asked."  says  Bass,  "came  from  a  student 
who  said.  'Mr.  Bass  you  knew  about  this  in 
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1945  and  you  didn't  say  anything  until  1968. 
How  come?'  I  did  a  Job  on  myself  on  that,  I 
Just  didn't  deal  with  it.  I  was  too  busy  trying 
to  make  a  buck  and  raising  a  family.  Now  I 
think,  Leon,  you  blew  it.  You  had  a  chance, 
and  you  blew  it.'" 

Now  he  remembers  how  green  the  grass 
was,  how  the  trees  were  Just  beginning  to 
come  out  and  the  weather  was  mild  and 
simny.  Leon  Bass  and  the  rest  of  his  all- 
black  company  had  finally  shipped  out  in 
October  1944  for  Southampton,  arriving  on 
the  continent  In  time  for  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge.  Now  it  was  April,  and  he  and  hla  bud- 
dies were  bivouacked  in  the  town  of 
Weimar.  Prom  there  they  went  to  a  place 
he'd  never  heard  of.  a  place  called  Buchen- 
wald. 

He  remembers  how.  as  they  approached  in 
the  late  morning  sunlight,  it  looked  like 
some  beautiful  suburban  community  to  a 
city  kid  like  himself,  bom  and  raised  in 
Philadelphia.  He  remembers  walking  in  and 
meeting  a  prisoner  who  began  to  show  them 
around.  To  show  them  things  that  still 
make  Leon  Bass  bury  his  face  in  his  hands, 
things  that  force  his  eyes  to  freeze  and  to 
stare  straight  ahead. 

"I  saw  the  walking  dead."  he  says.  "They 
had  eyes  devoid  of  any  kind  of  light."  The 
prisoners  wore  striped  clothing  and  wooden 
clogs;  their  heads  were  shaved  and  their 
bones  seemed  ready  to  break  through  the 
skin.  They  walked  on.  "I  saw  a  feUow 
wretchlng  out  a  window.  I  looked  in  win- 
dows and  saw  people  too  weak  to  get  up 
from  the  wooden  planks  they  were  lying  on. 
I  thought.  Oh  my  God,  who  would  do 
this?'" 

They  walked  on.  The  young  man  saw  dead 
bodies  stacked  up  next  to  the  crematorium, 
the  matchstick  arms  and  legs,  the  open 
eyes,  the  open  mouths.  The  stench  every- 
where was  overwhelming.  He  saw  the  cloth- 
ing piled  outside  the  crematorium,  the  small 
frayed  sweaters,  the  tiny  shoes,  children's 
clothes.  He  went  in  and  saw  the  charred  re- 
mains of  rib  cages  and  skulls. 

On  the  way  back,  no  one  spoke.  "I  didn't 
want  to  talk,"  says  Bass  now.  "No  one  could 
tell  me  how  people  could  do  this.  No  one 
could  tell  me  how  people  could  let  them." 

Walter  Mietus  had  spent  400  miles  slog- 
ging through  the  mud  and  the  misery  and 
the  killing  that  had  brought  him  from  the 
Rhine  River  to  Weimar.  He  was  an  Infantry- 
man, what  they  called  a  dogface  then,  out 
there  on  the  front  lines  of  the  fighting, 
taking  the  towns  one  by  one.  When  his  ser- 
geant ordered  him  on  the  truck  to  go  with 
other  members  of  his  company  to  Buchen- 
wald, Mietus  wanted  no  part  of  it. 

By  that  time,  his  company  had  suffered  a 
casualty  rate  of  120  percent,  as  replace- 
ments died  within  hours  of  one  another.  By 
that  time,  Mietus  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a 
liberator.  He  and  his  buddies  had  marched 
Into  labor  camps  and  prisoner-of-war  camps, 
and  they  had  seen  the  stricken  faces,  heard 
the  cracked  voices,  listened  to  the  pleas 
they  could  do  nothing  about.  "They'd  ask, 
'What  kind  of  things  are  you  doing  for  us?' " 
Mietus  remembers.  "But  I  was  just  a  foot 
soldier.  I  couldn't  do  anything." 

After  the  war,  Walter  Mietus  also  forgot. 
"After  the  war  I  worked  hard  to  forget."  he 
says  now,  in  the  living  room  of  his  home  in 
Adelphi.  Md.,  a  soft-spoken  man  who  looks 
up  shyly  from  the  yearbooks  that  are  part 
of  the  memorabilia  of  those  years,  books 
with  titles  like  "We  Ripened  Fast." 

In  the  beginning,  forgetting  was  easy, 
even  though  he  was  in  Germany  for  eight 
months  after  the  war  ended.  There  were 
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dreams  of  going  home,  of  getting  jobs,  there 
were  friends  to  counsel  as  the  Dear  John 
letters  started  trickling.  "We  were  just 
breathing  very  deeply  and  trying  to  savor 
life,"  he  says.  'We  were  getting  back  into 
the  flow."  The  stories  in  Stars  and  Stripes 
had  names  like  Trebllnka,  Dachau,  and 
Auschwitz  In  them,  but  the  conversations 
among  his  friends  did  not.  "People  wanted 
to  talk  about  the  light  things,  how  they 
swapped  a  pack  of  cigarettes  for  a  camera, 
or  a  bag  of  flour  for  a  Volkswagen,"  Mietus 
says. 

When  he  came  back  home  to  Chicago,  the 
sUence  grew.  "I  couldn't  talk  about  it,  I 
couldn't,"  Mietus  says.  "I  felt  that  people 
wouldn't  believe  me.  They  would  think  I 
was  telling  them  war  stories."  Still  there 
were  moments  that  would  trigger  the 
memories,  moments  when  he  would  be 
watching  a  newsreel  or  a  movie,  and  the 
Images  on  the  screen  would  disappear  and 
be  replaced  by  the  lingering  images  in  his 
own  mind. 

He  got  a  job  in  a  Chicago  electrical  com- 
pany and  worked  his  way  up.  Eventually  he 
went  back  to  school  and  received  a  doctor- 
ate in  industrial  education.  He  teaches  now 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  and  lives  with 
his  wife  of  20  years  in  a  house  where  the 
German  swords  and  the  Bronze  Star  and 
the  swastika  signed  by  all  the  survivors  of 
Charley  Company  are  put  away  neatly  in 
the  basement.  The  memories  were  put  away 
as  well,  until  a  letter  from  Emory  University 
came  in  1978,  asking  him  to  contribute  to 
something  called  "Witness  to  the  Holocaust: 
An  Oral  History  Project." 

"I  hadn't  dealt  with  it  at  all,"  he  says. 
"But  I  started  thinking  about  it.  Every- 
thing's changed,  everything  keeps  changing, 
but  which  way.  we  don't  know.  That's  why 
it's  important  to  understand  what  hap- 
pened. And  we  still  don't  know.  We  still 
don't  have  the  whole  picture.  We  say  now. 
It's  finished.'  but  it's  not.  There  are  people 
out  there  now  who  were  part  of  it  [the  oper- 
ation of  the  camps]  and  got  away  with  It.  It 
bothers  me.  It  would  be  a  real  tragedy  if  we 
did  not  take  a  lesson  from  it." 

What  he  saw  has  changed  him,  Mietus 
thinks  now.  "I  think  I  look  at  life  different- 
ly. If  I  got  shot  down  in  a  promotion  or 
something,  If  something  goes  wrong,  it's  not 
going  to  destroy  me.  I  want  to  value  every 
moment  of  life. "  It  made  him  closer  to  God 
as  well.  It  did  not  bring  him  closer  to  orga- 
nized religion.  "The  Germans  wore  belt 
buckles, "  he  says,  "that  said,  God  is  with 
us.'  "• 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
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marks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  No- 
vember 3,  1981.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Schedttled 

november  4 

9:00  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  fiscal  disparities 
within  the  Federal  budget  system,  fo- 
cusing on  the  effect  of  various  Federal 
policies  on  the  financing  of  State  and 
local  government. 

357  RusseU  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 
H.R.  4241,  appropriating  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  military  construc- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Finance 

•Estate  and  Gift  Taxation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1695.  repealing 
the  generation-skipping  transfer  tax, 
S.  1733,  providing  a  procedure  for  de- 
termining the  fair  market  value  of  cer- 
tain assets  for  estate  t&x  purposes,  and 
providing  for  declaratory  judgments 
relating  to  installment  payment  of 
esUte  tax,  and  S.  1734.  providing 
qualified  use  valuations  for  certain 
real  property  acquired  by  any  Individ- 
ual from  a  decedent  and  to  prevent  ac- 
celeration of  estate  tax  payments. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 
To   continue   hearings   on   the   foreign 
policy  and  arms  control  Implications 
of  the  President's  strategic  weapons 
proposals. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
•Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18. 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19.  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic    and    Theater    Nuclear    Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on  the 
implementation    of    the    administra- 
tion's proposed  strategic  decisions. 

212  RusseU  Building 
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Budget 
Businesi 
of   th( 


meetings,  to  continue  markup 
proposed   Second   Concurrent 

Resoliltion     on     the     Congressional 

Budg4  for  Fiscal  Year  1982. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 


aidl 


•Energy 
Businesi 
115 
menddd 


Natural  Resources 
meetings,  to  mark  up  S.J.  Res. 
approving  the  I»resident's  recom- 
waiver  of  law  to  expedite  the 
constrtiction  and  initial  operation  of 
the   Alaska   Natural   Gas  Transporta- 
tion System,  to  resume  markup  of  S. 
1484,    promoting  the  development  of 
oil  shiJe  resources  by  revising  the  au- 
thority to  lease  lands  containing  oil 
shale  leposits,  and  other  pending  cal- 
endar business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  pro|X)sed  legislation 
requirng  Inspectors  General  of  cer- 
tain Federal  agencies  to  review  their 
deparljments'  programs. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Bu^ness 


Small 
Advocacy 

ness 
To 

of  Gotemment 


and  the  Future  of  Small  Busi- 
Siibcommittee 

hearings  to  examine  effects 
competition  on  small 


resu  ne 


424  Russell  Building 


busine  5s. 

Joint  Ecoi  lomic 

International  Trade,  Finance,  and  Securi- 
■  Eco  nomics  Subcommittee 

hearings  to  examine  the  experi- 
Japan  in  improving  business 


ty 

To  hold 
ence 


(if 
produ  itivity 


2:00  p  jn. 

Conferees 
On  S 


6  84, 


years 
ty 
tered 
ture. 


3:00  p.m. 
Joint  Ecoiiomic 
To  hole 
States 


tablisi  1 
servic( 


9:00  p.m. 
Commerc  i 
To  hold 
refun<  1 
tainer ; 
metal 


•Energy 
To  hole 


2318  Raybum  Building 


authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
1982  through  1985  for  commodi- 
support    programs   adminis- 
by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
agriculture  research  and  con- 
servation, and  agriculture  exports. 

HI  30,  Capitol 


pr  ce 


hearings  on  the  Japan-United 
Rail  Congress'  proposal  to  es- 
a    high-speed    passenger    rail 
in  the  United  States. 

2318  Raybum  Building 

NOVEMBER  5 


,  Science,  and  Transportation 
hearings  on  S.  709,  requiring  a 
vsdue  for  certain  beverage  con- 
,  and  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
beverage  containers  with  de- 
tachal^le  openings. 

235  Russell  Building 


and: 


Natural  Resources 
oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plemehtation  of  title  I,  establishing 
wellh(  ad  prices  for  natural  gas,  of  the 
NaturU  Gas  Policy  Act  (Public  Law 
95-62  <). 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Govemmintal  Affairs 
To  resu  ne  hearings  to  examine  the  De- 
partment  of  Defense's  procedures  for 
acquii  ing  new  major  weapons  systems 
and  other  goods  and  services. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
•  Judiciar; 

•Constitu  ;ion  Subcommittee 

To  con  inue  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 

Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
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tion  17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  State  with  respect  to 
abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  relating  to  the  exploitation  of 
children. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  VA's 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery's 
implementation  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget's  circular  A-76. 
providing  for  the  contracting  out  of 
certain  government  services. 

412  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  4560, 
appropriating    funds    for    fiscal    year 
1982   for   the   Department   of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Budget 

Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 

of  propKJsed  Second  Concurrent  Reso- 

luton  on  the  Congressional  Budget  for 

fiscal  year  1982. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  State  implementa- 
tion of  block  grant  programs  and  to 
examine  the  impact  of  further  budget 
reductions  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

318  Russell  Building 

NOVEMBER  6 

9:00  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  title  I,  establishing 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas.  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (Public  Law 
95-621). 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1081.  S.  1594.  S. 
1749.  and  S.   1764.  miscellaneous  tax 
proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  certain 
provisions  of  Title  I.  providing  legisla- 
tive and  procedural  changes  in  provid- 
ing Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  of  S.  807,  establish- 
ing procedures  for  the  administration 
and  auditing  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams and  the  requirements  imposed 
on  assistance  recipients. 

301  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
Business  meeting,   to  continue  markup 
of  proposed  Second  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution on   the  Congressional   Budget 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
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tute,  examining  deficiencies  in  the  use 
of  experimental  drugs  on  cancer  pa- 
tients. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Ek;onomic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment- 
unemployment     situation      for      the 
month  of  October. 

2359  Raybum  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  and  local  court 
adjudication  of  driving  while  intoxi- 
cated. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  barriers 
to  U.S.  trade. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
EInvironment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1662,  estab- 
lishing a  Federal  program  for  the  in- 
terim storage  and  permanent  disposal 
of  high-level  nuclear  waste  from  civil- 
ian powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  732,  providing 
for  the  disclosure  of  IRS  information 
to  assist  with  the  enforcement  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  criminal  laws. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  10 

8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  America's 
role  in  the  world  coal  export  market. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
•Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation and  effects  of  the  Stag- 
gers Rail  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96- 
448),  reducing  ICC  regulations  of  the 
railroad  Industries  and  providing  op- 
portunities  for   railroads   to   improve 
their  financial  viability. 

235  Russell  Building 
•Finance 

Estate  and  Gift  Taxation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  649,  amending 
current  estate  tax  laws  to  ease  the 
burden  of  inheritance  taxes  for  the 
heirs  of  artists,  and  reversing  the  de- 
cline In  donations  of  art  to  nonprofit 
institutions;  S.  851  and  S.  852,  bills  in- 
creasing the  amount  artists  may 
deduct  in  taxes  for  their  charitable 
contributions. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
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Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  international  drug 
trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  234,  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  home  health 
care  programs  and  to  provide  expand- 
ed coverage  of  home  health  services 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  4241. 
appropriating  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  military  construction  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  proposed  legislation  appropriating 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed pipeline  transporting  natural 
gas  from  the  Soviet  Union's  Yamal 
gasfields  to  Western  Europe,  focusing 
on  the  role  of  U.S.  export  controls. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To   resume    hearings   on    International 
drug  trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

•Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751, 
bills  to  eliminate  or  establish  an  alter- 
native to  the  exclusionary  rule  In  NPed- 
eral  criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 111.  consenting  to  an  extension 
and  renewal  of  the  Interstate  compact 
to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1662. 
establishing  a  Federal  program  for  the 
interim  storage  and  permanent  dispos- 
al of  high-level  nuclear  waste  from  ci- 
vUian  powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S. 
1247.  S.  1235.  and  S.  587.  bills  provid- 
ing for  the  exception  of  certain  confi- 
dential information  from  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending  cal- 
endar business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Nuclear  RegiUation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  1662,  esUblishing  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  Interim  storage  and  per- 
manent disposal  of  high-level  nuclear 
waste  from  civilian  powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  International 
drug  trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1775,  revising 
certain  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code  relating  to  tort  actions 
filed  against  the  United  States  and 
Federal  employees. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  653,  proposed 
Habeas    Corpus    Procedures    Amend- 
ments Act. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's  role   in   the   world   coal   export 
market. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1775.  revising 
certain  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code  relating  to  tort  actions 
fUed  against  the  United  States  and 
Federal  employees. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1529,  proposed 
National  Court  of  AppejOs  Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  1662.  es- 
tablishing a  Federal  program  for  the 
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interim  storage  and  permanent  dispos- 
al of  high-level  nuclear  waste  from  ci- 
vilian powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  1662,  establishing  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  interim  storage  and  per- 
manent disposal  of  high-level  nuclear 
waste  from  civilian  powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19.  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  SUtes  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  17 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of   Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  United 
States-Canadian  trade  policies,  focus- 
ing on  Impact  on  border  States'  Indus- 
tries. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To   resimie    hearings   on   International 
drug  trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1613.  requiring 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  consider 
the  merits  of  certain  claims  filed  by 
the  Navaho  Indian  Tribe,  alleging  U.S. 
breach  of  legal  and  treaty  obligations. 
1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  international 
drug  trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  use  of  Agent  Orange. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

JuvenUe  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1688.  making 
it  a  Federal  offense  when  a  convicted 
criminal  commits  a  series  of  crimes  in- 
volving firearms,  and  S.  1689.  provid- 
ing   that    a    convicted    criminal    sen- 
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tenc^    to    life    imprisonment    under 
Stat«  habitual  criminal  statutes  be  in- 
carcerated in  a  Federal  penitentiary. 
I  357  RusseU  BuUding 

Judiciar^ 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  iiearlngs  to  discuss  the  reten- 
tion or  destruction  of  certain  Federal 
Government  files. 

I  2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Environiiient  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1462,  esUbllshing  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  Interim  storage  and  per- 
manait  disposal  of  high-level  nuclear 
wast4  from  civilian  powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBE31  19 
9:30  I 
Oovemniental  Affairs 
Permanent   Suticonunlttee   on   Investiga- 
tions! 
To  continue  hearings  on  international 
drug  trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  R.  Van  de  Water,  of 
California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

,  4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  ajn.  | 
Judlclaryl 

CMminal  iLaw  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  186.  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  to  provide 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govem- 
menU  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Statei  [  criminal  Justice  system. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Immigratton  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  holil  hearings  on  S.  312,  a  private 
relief  bill. 

357  RusseU  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  23 
9:30  a.in. 
Judiciary 

Immigrat  on  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  holq  hearings  on  certain  preference 
requiflements  of  the  Immigration  and 
Natloiiality  Act 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m.    I 
Judiciary  j 

Security  4nd  Terrorism  SubcoRunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  pres- 
ence af  Cuban  intelligence  operations 
withiii  the  United  SUtes. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  24 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovetnmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hol<^  hearings  on  State  implementa- 
tion Of  Federal  regulations,  focusing 
on  standards  of  the  Resource.  Conser- 
vation! &nd  Recovery  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 


calend  ar  business. 


2228  Dirksen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee  and  Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  and  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA). 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
presence  of  Cuban  inteUigence  oper- 
ations within  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349. 
providing  for  limited  Judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reasona- 
ble fees  to  attorneys  representing  legal 
counsel  for  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
presence  of  Cuban  inteUigence  oper- 
ations within  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

DECEMBER  4 
9:30  a.m. 
'Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  Defense 
Production  Act  authorities  to  stimu- 
late domestic  production  of  titanium. 
5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

DECEMBER  10 
9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

'Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  613,  amending 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code  to  revise 
the  scope  of,  and  penalties  under  the 
Hobbs  Act,  prohibiting  interference 
with  commerce  by  threat  or  violence. 
2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

JANUARY  13.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

JANUARY  14.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
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JANUARY  20,  1982 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 


JANUARY  28,  1982 


9:30  a.m. 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  4,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  11,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  18,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  application  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  23,  1982 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Room  to  be  announced 
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FEBRUARY  25,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  imple- 
menUtion  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  an  additional  10  years  the 
automatic  appUcation  of  the  preclear- 
ance  provision,  and  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


CANCELLATIONS 

NOVEMBER  10 

10:00  a.m. 
•Government  Affairs 

Energy,  Nuclear  ProUferation,  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1226,  establish- 
ing the  National  Nuclear  Property  In- 
surance Corporation,  and  providing 
supplemental  Insurance  coverage  for 
certain  cleanup  costs  foUowing 
damage  to  nuclear  powerplants. 

Room  to  be  announced 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NOVEMBER  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subconunlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
S.  1442.  revising  and  updating  Ameri- 
can food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
To  hold  Joint  hearing  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry on  S.  1442,  revising  and  updating 
American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
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sources  on  S.  1442,  revising  and  updat- 
ing American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  on  S.  1442,  revising  and 
updating  American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

DECEMBER  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance Programs,  Department  of 
Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

DECEMBER  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance Programs,  Department  of 
Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 


Novem  ler  3,  1981 


Tbtb 

expiratlo^ 
to  order 

(Mr.  THliRMGND)  . 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

SENATE— riiesdai/,  November  5,  1981 
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{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  November  2,  1981) 


Si  nate 


met  at  9:30  ajn.,  on  the 

of  the  recess,  and  was  called 

by  the  President  pro  tempore 


PHAYIR 

The  Ctaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halve:  son,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

?ray. 
Almighty  God.  sovereign  Lord  of  the 
nations,  \rho  hast  revealed  to  Thy  people 
Thy  purpose  for  history.  Thou  hast  a 
perfect  ilan,  a  perfect  economy;  and 
only  that  which  conforms  to  it  will  en- 
dure. Em;  )ires  rise  and  fall,  nations  come 
and  go,  governments  wax  and  wane, 
leaders  r  se  to  prominence  then  vanish 
into  obsci  irlty.  We  play  our  little  part  on 
of  history  and  pass  from  view. 
How  temporal  we  are,  how  transitory, 
how  imp<  rmanent,  how  frail.  But  Thou. 
O  Lord,  urt  the  same  yesterday,  today, 
and  f orev  sr.  Thou  f ailest  not. 

Teach  |is  the  wisdom  of  submission  to 
Deliver  us  from  false  pride 
which  bdasts  in  our  achievements  as 
though  ve  made  it  without  Thee;  as 
though  we  need  Thee  not.  Help  us  to 
know  Th  f  will,  to  be  involved  in  that 
which  em  lures  all  the  exigencies  of  time 
and  circumstance.  Help  us  to  be  a  part 
of  what  <}od  is  doing  in  history.  Grant 

that  we  are  most  effective  in 
the  present  situation  when  we  are  most 
committe  I  to  that  which  transcends  the 
present.  Crracious  heavenly  Father,  may 

mean  it  when  we  pray  as  we 
have  beei  taught:  ".  .  .  hallowed  be 
Thy  nam(!.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done  en  Earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  .  .  . 
For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  g.  ory  forever."  Amen. 


Mr. 
unanimous 
the 
proved  to 

The 
out  objection 


proce  ed 


o:  -der 


Mr. 
present 
two  leadej-s 
utes  each 

The 
is  correct 


RECOGNJTION   OF   THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PUESIDENT  pro  tempore.   The 
majority  eader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Bi  lKER. 


Mr.    President,    I    ask 
consent  that  the  Journal  of 
ings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
date. 

pro  tempore.  With- 
.  it  is  so  ordered. 


PEESIDENT 


OP  DER   OF   PROCEDURE 


BAICER. 


Mr.  President,  under  the 

I  believe  the  time  for  the 

has  been  reduced  to  5  min- 

this  morning;  is  that  correct? 

PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 


Mr.  BAKER.  After  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  abbreviated 
time  there  are  five  Senators  who  will  be 
recognized  on  special  orders  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend  not 
past  the  hour  of  11  a.m.;  at  11  a.m.,  Mr. 
President,  am  I  correct  in  saying  that 
there  is  an  order  to  begin  consideration 
of  HJl.  4209,  the  Transportation  ap- 
propriations bill? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Following  the  disposition 
of  the  Transportation  appropriations  bill, 
Mr.  President,  is  there  also  an  order  to 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4144, 
the  energy  and  water  development  ap- 
propriations bill? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
is  no  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  today  to  ask 
for  such  an  order;  in  any  event,  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  that  measure  after  the  disposition  of 
the  Transportation  appropriations  bill. 


NO  TRADES,  DEALS.  BLACKLISTS  ON 
AWACS  VOTE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
wake  of  the  AWACS  vote  there  have  been 
a  great  number  of  stories  in  the  press 
and  comments  in  the  public  ineuia  about 
trades,  deals,  and  blacklists.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  were  no  such  things.  There 
were  no  trades  at  all  by  the  President, 
by  me,  or  by  anybody  else  in  exchange 
for  a  vote.  There  were  no  deals,  none 
were  undertaken,  none  were  made,  and 
there  were  no  blacklists.  I  speak  with 
personal  knowledge,  after  consultation 
with  the  President  and  his  principal 
advisers. 

On  yesterday  I  expressed  my  admira- 
tion for  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Pack  WOOD)  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr.  BoscHwiTZ),  and  my  admi- 
ration for  their  honor,  their  dignity,  and 
their  effectiveness  in  opposition  to  that 
sale.  They  upheld  the  finest  traditions  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  Republican  Party,  and 
certainly  are  on  nobody's  blacklist  nor 
have  they  diminished  their  stature  with 
the  President,  the  leadership  or  with 
anyone  else  of  whom  I  am  aware. 

SENATOR    D'AMATO 

Today  I  wish  to  say  the  same  thing  of 
our  friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  Senator  D'Amato.  Sen- 
ator D'Amato  is  on  no  one's  blacklist.  I 
can  say  with  absolute  personal  surety 
that  early  on  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr.  D'Amato)  indicated  such  a  stead- 
fast opposition  to  this  sale  that  there 
was  never  any  serious  effort  to  change 
his  mind,  and  I  personally  reported  to 
the  administration  and  to  the  President. 


that  I  thought  that  his  vote  was  beyond 
recall.  There  was  no  further  effort  nor 
is  there  any  resentment  by  the  President 
or  by  his  principal  staff. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  most  fer- 
vent admiration  for  this  freshman  Sena- 
tor who  has  comported  himself  with  dig- 
nity and  effectiveness  in  his  first  months 
in  oflBce. 

I  wish  to  say  that.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  activities  of  those 
Senators  in  support  of  the  sale  and  those 
in  opposition  to  the  sale  upheld  the  fin- 
est and  highest  traditions  of  the  Senate 
as  a  deliberative  body,  and  I  wish  to  pub- 
lish that  for  all  who  may  care  to  hear. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  4144.  ENERGY  AND  WATER 
DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  the  energy  and  water  devel- 
opment bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  upon  the  conclusion  of  H.R.  4209, 
the  Transportation  appropriations  bill, 
the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  4144,  the  energy  and  water  devel- 
opment appropriations,  1982. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias)  .  The  acting  minority  leader  is 
recognized. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  I  may  use  the 
minority  leader's  time  in  addition  to  the 
15  minutes  I  have  for  my  regular  order 
because  they  follow  consecutively,  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 
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DO  NOT  GIVE  UP  ON  BUDGET 
BALANCING  NOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  many 
businessmen  and  economists  as  well  as 
all-out  liberals  now  call  on  those  of  us 
in  the  Congress  to  forget  about  the  bal- 
anced budget.  They  want  us  to  meet  the 
recession  head-on.  They  want  the  Fed 
to  increase  the  supply  of  money.  They 
want  the  Congress  to  cut  taxes  further 
to  encourage  private  sector  spending  and 
come  on  with  Federal  job  programs,  pub- 
lic works  programs  to  fight  imemploy- 
ment. 

They  call  our  attention  to  the  biggest 
drop  in  many  months  in  the  most  re- 
liable   economic    indicators    of    future 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserdons  wiiich  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


business  activity,  housing  starts  drop- 
ping to  a  depression  level,  the  farmer 
last  month  suffering  the  worst  income 
squeeze  since  the  depths  of  the  Great 
Depression  in  1933,  imemployment  in 
September  at  T/2  percent  and  rising — 
possibly  to  8  percent  in  October.  A  great 
deal  of  evidence  tells  us  we  now  move 
Into  the  first  phase  of  a  recession. 

So  how  do  we  react?  With  the  same 
automatic,  conditioned  reflex  and  with 
just  about  the  same  intelligence  as  Pav- 
lov's dog.  For  50  years — during  most  of 
the  adult  life  of  even  us  older  Senators 
the  obvious,  automatic,  knee-jerk  reac- 
tion when  unemployment  increases  and 
the  economy  soured  was  to  turn  to  more 
Government  spending.  That  reaction  be- 
came obvious  and  automatic  because 
for  years  that  reaction  made  sense.  To- 
day It  does  not. 

Here  Is  why:  This  economy  has  not 
fallen  into  retreat  and  recession  because 
Government  has  done  too  little  to  stimu- 
late it.  Today  we  suffer  from  exactly  the 
opposite  problem.  The  Government  has 
become  so  big  it  now  absorbs  such  a  huge 
proportion  of  the  Nation's  credit  with  its 
massive  trillion  dollar  national  debt  and 
Its  immense  deficits  that  it  has  driven 
interest  rates  sky  high.  I  have  a  chart  in 
the  back  of  the  room  indicating  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  that  debt  just  in 
the  last  4  or  5  vears.  It  has  skjTocketed, 
nothing  ever  like  it.  Of  course,  in  the 
past,  we  have  had  increases  in  debt 
which  have  coincided  in  war  periods 
when  we  have  had  to  borrow  enormous 
sums  to  finance  our  wars. 

The  bigeest  increase  before  that,  of 
course,  was  during  World  War  n  when 
we  had  a  huge  increase.  But  this  is  an 
Increase  in  peacetime.  Every  one  of  those 
big  years  of  increases  was  in  peacetime, 
after  the  Korean  war,  after  the  Vietnam 
war,  after  the  war.  peacetime,  and  never 
before  have  we  had  anvthing  like  this 
kind  of  explosion  of  borrowing  in  a 
peacetime  h'story.  Sure,  short-term  rates 
have  come  down  slightly  with  private 
sector  demand  for  credit  collapsing.  But 
long-term  rates  have  stayed  up  because 
Investors  correctlv  perceive  that  as  soon 
as  the  economy  picks  up  interest  rates 
will  do  just  what  they  d'd  in  1980 — 
march  right  back  up  the  h'll  with  the 
prime  once  again  exceeding  20  percent. 

The  investor  looks  at  our  massive  debt. 
He  hears  the  highly  respected  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
David  Stockman,  admitting  that  we 
may  have  a  $100  billion  deficit  in 
1984 — the  year  President  Rea'?an  has 
pledged  a  balanced  budget.  He  sees  Pres- 
ident Reagan  at  the  peak  of  his  power 
pledged,  as  no  President  in  50  years  has 
been  pledged,  to  balancing  the  budget, 
but  helpless  before  the  prospect  of  a 
massive  and  increasing  budget  deficit  and 
a  continued  domination  of  the  credit 
markets  by  the  Federal  Government. 

REAGAN    HELPLESS 

He  sees  the  helolessness  of  the  same 
Ronald  Reagan  who  a  few  months  ago 
had  the  power  to  push  immense  budget 
cuts  and  tax  cuts  and  military  spending 
increases  through  the  Congress,  a  Pres- 


ident who  only  last  week  was  able  to 
pick  up  a  hopelessly  lost  cause,  beaten 
3  to  1  in  the  House  on  the  AWACS  sale, 
and  yet  win  a  smashing  come-from-be- 
hind  victory  in  the  Senate,  and  he  con- 
cludes that  if  this  powerful  conservative 
Republican  budget-balancing  President 
must  accept  increases  in  overwhelming 
deficits  what  hope  can  there  ever  be  for 
an  anti-inflation,  antii-high -interest-rate 
policy?  The  investor  asks  if  we  get  this 
with  Reagan  what  would  the  country 
face  with  a  Ted  Kennedy  or  a  Fritz  Mon- 
dale  or  anyone  else? 

So  we  have  permitted  this  Govern- 
ment of  ours  to  work  the  investor  into 
a  conviction  that  the  Government, 
imder  any  President,  simply  lacks  the 
will  or  the  power  to  get  us  off  the  big 
deficit,  high  interest  rate  track. 

Result:  The  credit  sensitive  indus- 
tries— homebuilding,  automobiles,  farm- 
ing and  small  business  generally  have 
fallen  into  serious  trouble. 

SALVATION 

Right  here,  strangely  enough,  lies  our 
salvation.  The  present  economic  situa- 
tion with  rising  unemployment  and  in- 
creasing bankruptcies  might  seem  to 
beckon  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Congress  to  adopt  the  usual  anti- 
recession nostrum:  Easy  money  and 
more  Federal  spending.  But  if  we  adopt 
such  policies  we  certainly  aggravate  in- 
flation. Whatever  the  favorable  conse- 
quence for  a  few  months  for  short-term 
interest  rates,  we  rivet  in  the  assursince 
that  interest  rates  will  rise  more  sharply 
than  ever  as  the  economy  recovers  and 
this  spells  continued  depression  for  the 
housing,  auto  and  other  credit  sensitive 
mdustries. 

So  where  is  the  salvation?  Our  salva- 
tion lies  In  the  clear,  common  interest 
we  now  have  in  pursuing  a  conservative, 
budget-balancing  fiscal  policy,  not  only 
to  fight  inflation  but  also  to  revive  em- 
ployment in  the  economy. 

Now,  note  carefully  what  I  just  said — 
it  sounds  strange  and  contradicting.  But 
it  makes  sense.  I  said  we  should  hold 
down  spending  and  balance  the  budget — 
now  get  this — in  order  to  provide  more 
jobs.  That  is  right — I  said  cut  Federal 
spending  to  put  more  people  to  work. 
No,  you  are  not  dreaming.  Right  now — 
this  makes  sense. 

HOMEBUILDING WHY? 

Take  the  homebuilding  industry.  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  why  it  has  fallen  flat 
on  its  back?  We  all  know  the  reason: 
Sky-high  interest  rates.  No  way  we  can 
have  a  healthy  homebuilding  industry 
with  17-  or  18-percent  mortgage  rates. 
With  rates  that  high,  we  price  most 
American  families  right  out  of  the  hous- 
ing market.  Now  remember  every  hous- 
ing start  provides  on  the  average  2  man- 
years  of  work.  A  normal  recovery  from 
the  present  depression  level  of  housing 
starts  would  give  us  at  least  a  million 
additional  housing  starts  per  year.  That 
means  2  million  additional  jobs. 

Could  a  balanced  budget  bring  mort- 
gage interest  rates  down  sharply  enough 
to  give  us  a  million  additional  housing 
starts   and   2   million   additional   jobs? 


Yes;  here's  why:  Rightly  or  wrongly  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  has  become  the 
one  clear,  universal  signal  that  our  Gov- 
enmient  means  business  about  fighting 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates. 

SPEECHES   WILL    NOT   DO    TT 

The  public  has  repeatedly  found  that 
Presidential  speeches,  no  matter  how 
persuasive,  will  not  bring  interest  rates 
or  prices  down  to  stay.  The  clear,  simple 
arithmetic  of  a  balanced  budget  we  can 
understand.  It  means  at  long  last  the 
Government  puts  its  money  where  its 
mouth  is.  A  balanced  budget  also  means 
the  Federal  Government  is  getting  out  of 
the  credit  markets. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  difference 
between  the  $100  billion  deficit  Director 
Stockman  says  we  may  have  in  1984  and 
a  balanced  budget  in  that  year.  With  a 
balanced  budget,  the  private  sector  would 
have  $100  billion  more  to  invest  in  fi- 
nancing homes,  and  autos,  farm  imple- 
ments and  other  products.  That  addi- 
tional $100  billion  of  available  private 
credit  would,  even  without  the  extra 
added  credibility  force  of  a  balanced 
budget,  help  drive  the  price  of  that  credit 
on  Interest  rates  lower.  So  a  policy  of 
balancing  the  budget  will  not  only  help 
us  fight  irflation  it  will  also  clearly  help 
provide  more  jobs. 

THE  ANSWER — ^DEBT  LIMIT 

And  yet  somehow  the  Government 
seems  hung  up  in  the  two  actions  that 
can  get  us  to  a  balanced  budget  which 
also  happens  to  be  the  two  most  painful 
political  actions  we  can  take.  Those  two 
most  painful  actons  are.  one,  cutting 
spending — and  that  Is  painful — and,  two, 
raising  taxes — and  we  all  know  how 
painful  that  Is.  Most  Of  us  Members  of 
Congress  will  avoid  either  one  like  the 
plague. 

How  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  do  both? 
Answer:  A  Presidential  announcement 
that  the  President  w  11  not  ask  for  a 
further  increase  in  the  debt  limit,  and  a 
Presidential  assertion  that  if  the  Con- 
gress passes  such  an  increase,  he  will  veto 
it.  The  debt  limit  represents  the  Presi- 
dent's best  balance-budget  tool.  He 
should  not  throw  it  away. 

Today  I  start  a  countdown.  We  now 
have  331  days — just  under  11  months  un- 
til the  present  $1,079  trillion  debt 
limit  expires.  We  have  11  months  to  get 
our  fiscal  house  in  order,  to  put  ourselves 
on  a  cash  basis,  not  only  to  cut  spending 
to  the  level  of  revenues  but  to  stop  net 
off-budget  borrowing.  We  do  those  things 
and  interest  rates  will  come  down  and 
stay  down.  We  will  revive  housing  and 
the  auto  industry.  We  will  begin  to  get 
inflation  under  control. 

THE    COUNTDOWN 

Mr.  President  I  expect  to  rise  regu- 
larly in  the  future  to  remind  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  that  we  live  un- 
der a  countdown  of  days  until  the  debt 
limit  expires.  I  expect  to  get  up  over  and 
over  again  and  say  that  there  are  now 
300  days  or  270  days,  unless,  of  course, 
the  President  acts  to  come  through  and 
say,  "This  is  it.  We  are  not  going  to  in- 
crease the  debt  limit." 
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Even  worse,  as  Senator  Metzenbaum 
has  so  brilliantly  documented  in  a  New 
York  Times  article  a  week  ago  last  Sun- 
day, the  administration's  principal  anti- 
trust ofBcial,  William  Baxter,  Chief  of 
the  Department  of  Justice's  antitrust  di- 
vision, has  made  it  very  clear  that  not 
only  will  he  carry  out  the  administra- 
tion's big  is  beautiful  conviction  in  the 
way  ha  enforces  the  merger  policy  of 
this  administration,  or  I  should  say — not 
enforces  the  antimerger  law — but  he  will 
actually  intercede  on  the  side  of  the 
monopolists  against  the  Government, 
drop  the  Department's  biggest  antitrust 
suits,  and  support  price  fixing  at  the  re- 
tail level  by  manufacturers.  Some  anti- 
inflation  policy. 

NtX    TO    FHEX    TKADE 

And  on  top  of  all  this  the  administra- 
tion will  resist  the  most  effective  anti- 
inflation  force  we  have  in  our  big  in- 
dustries: free  trade.  In  concentrated 
American  industries  such  as  steel  and 
automobiles,  the  prime  quality  and  price 
competition  comes  from  abroad.  Without 
vigorous  foreign  competition,  domestic 
price  leadership  and  monopoly  will  re- 
quire consumers  to  pay  billions  more  in 
higher  prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  common  theme  of 
every  policy  I  propose  is  sacrifice.  And 
without  sacrifice  we  oimply  will  not  get 
interest  rates  or  inflation  under  con- 
trol. All  of  us  who  run  for  public  ofiBce 
want  support  so  we  find  it  far  easier  to 
tell  our  constituents  that  all  we  need  to 
achieve  a  better  economy  is  to  straighten 
out  the  Congress  or  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  stop  waste  and  fraud,  and  maybe 
make  someone  e'se  suffer  a  sacriflce  or 
two.  Well,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that 
we  cannot  bring  down  interest  rates,  we 
cannot  stem  inflation,  without  pain, 
without  sacrifices  all  of  us  will  have  to 
make.  And  we  must  do  them  all. 

StTMMART 

In  summary,  here  they  are:  We  must 
cut  spending  and  cut  it  further.  We  must 
increase  taxes,  and  increase  them  now. 
We  must  restrain  wage  increases  and 
price  increases  for  ail  Americans.  We 
must  restore  a  vigorous  procompetition, 
antitrust  policy.  We  must  welcome  the 
painful  pressure  of  free  trade  and  for- 
eign competition. 

The  keystone  of  all  this  is  the  balanced 
budget.  Without  a  balanced  budget,  the 
remainder  of  our  low  interest,  anti-infla- 
tion policy  will  have  no  credibility.  And 
the  way  to  achieve  that  balanced  budget 
is  to  lim't  the  debt  to  the  present  $1,079 
trillion.  We  have  just  331  days  and 
counting  until  that  debt  limit  expires. 
Let  us  get  to  work. 


THE  NEED  FOR  WORLD  CONSENSUS 
ON  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Idi 
Amin  Dada  dropped  out  of  sight  in  April 
1979.  During  the  8  years  he  tormented 
Uganda,  Amin  awarded  himself  high 
prsiise  and  many  titles.  Yet  for  all  these 
self-presented  and  self-serving  accolades, 
we  remember  him  really  for  only  one 
thing — killing  his  fellow  countrymen.  He 


carried  this  out  with  g\isto,  enthusiasm, 
and  imagination. 

Lacking  any  significant  ideological 
base,  popular  support  or  even  the  excuse 
of  hasty  modernization  to  sanction  his 
killing,  Amin,  among  recently  deposed 
tyrants,  clearly  illustrates  the  need  for 
an  international  Genocide  Convention 
recognized  by  the  whole  world. 

Reports  over  the  last  2  years  have 
placed  Amin  flrst  in  Iraq,  then  in  Libya, 
and  today  it  is  rumored  he  is  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Portimately,  Amin's  associates  have 
been  easier  to  find.  Forty-seven  have 
now  gone  on  trial  in  Uganda  for  crimes 
committed  while  in  his  service.  Of  course 
the  Ugandan  Govenmient  would  like  to 
put  Amin  on  trial  as  well.  But  the  Ugan- 
dans have  been  unable  to  secure  his  ex- 
tradition. One  major  problem  in  their 
efforts  is  the  fact  that  they  never  rati- 
fied the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  holdouts  from  this  Con- 
vention contribute  to  the  inability  of  the 
whole  international  community  to 
fashion  formal  mechanisms  to  deal  wltli 
the  kind  of  crimes  Amin  committed. 
Even  after  Hitler  and  the  sorry  spec- 
tacle of  human  life  so  casually  destroyed, 
it  is  still  a  fact  that  international  law  Is 
limited  in  its  abihty  to  bring  men  such 
as  Amin  to  justice. 

I  might  remind  my  colleagues  that  this 
is  a  man  who  openly  boasted  of  killing 
thousands.  The  most  recent  figures  from 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists 
estimate  the  number  of  dead  during 
Amin's  reign  at  between  25,000  and  250,- 
000,  while  the  present  government  in 
Uganda  estimates  the  figure  at  300,000. 

Mr.  President,  mass  murder  is  an  ex- 
ercise of  evil  power  that  the  world  can- 
not safely  tolerate.  Nations  as  well  as 
individuals  must  speak  out  against  great 
evil  and  make  clear  that  there  are  bounds 
beyond  which  humanity  will  not  allow 
inhuman  actions — such  as  genocide — to 
occur.  All  nations  must  clearly  resolve,  In 
accordance  with  their  own  and  interna- 
tional law,  that  perpetrators  of  these 
horrors  will  be  brought  to  trial  no  mat- 
ter where  they  fiee.  This  is  why  I  strong- 
ly urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
convention. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  PRYOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  minority 
leader  had  time  reserved  which  he  in- 
tended to  yield  to  the  extent  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  needed  the  time. 
I  yield  whatever  time  the  Senator  may 
require. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Senator  frwn 
Wisconsin. 


DOING  SOMETHINO  ABOUT  THE 
ARMS  RACE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the  past 
several  weeks  have  not  witnessed  a 
world  atmosphere  encouraging  to  world 
peace.  The  brutal  assassination  of  the 
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great  leader  Anwar  Sadat,  coupled  with 
Presidential  decisions  on  defense  com- 
mitments for  America,  are  events  that 
concern  us  all.  They  underline  once 
again  how  fragile  the  world  is,  how  po- 
tentially lethal  our  s  tuation  has  become, 
and  how  thoroughly  sheer  madness 
threatens  to  become  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception. 

We  have  been  reminded  once  again, 
during  this  past  month,  of  the  distance 
that  apparently  separates  us  from  a  true 
commitment  to  world  peace.  More  than 
250,000  people  demonstrated  in  London 
on  October  25  against  a  resurgence  of 
nuclear  weapons.  It  matched  in  fervor 
an  earlier  disarmament  rally  in  West 
Germany  and  a  simultaneous  demon- 
stration in  Rome.  Furthermore,  this  out- 
pouring of  fear  signaled  others  still  to 
come  in  Europe  during  United  Nations 
Disarmament  Week. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  the  biggest 
rally  of  its  kind  since  1960.  Was  it  made 
up  of  'Peaceniks"  held  over  from  20 
years  ago?  I  think  not.  I  find  today  a 
very  deep,  genuine  concern,  not  only  in 
Europe  but  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  among  people  in  all  walks  of 
life,  at  all  social  and  economic  levels  and 
of  diverse  political  persuasion.  People 
are  petrified  to  put  it  simply.  This  fear — 
often  r  sing  to  the  level  of  anxiety — 
must  result  in  immediate  moves  toward 
a  reasonable  and  rational  control  of 
arms. 

During  the  past  several  months,  I  have 
spelled  out  a  deep  concern  over  defense 
spending,  most  of  it  in  the  context  of 
cost  overruns  and  contract  abuse.  It 
harkens  back  to  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  when  he  warned  us  of  the 
military-industrial  complex.  Defense 
decis  ons  today  are  beinp  prompted  by 
economic  pressures  that  simply  make  no 
sense  and,  more  important,  have  not 
helped  oui  national  defense  posture. 
They  are  issues  that  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  address  in  specific  legislation  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  this  session. 

The  matter  is  of  primary  urgency  and, 
in  fact,  poses  the  major  threat  to  the 
President's  entire  program  of  cutting 
costs  and  reducing  budget  deficits.  Cost 
ovemms  of  $47  billion  on  certain  weap- 
ons systems  in  the  last  quarter  of  1980 
more  than  wipe  out  all  of  the  savings 
from  President  Reagan's  1981  domestic 
budget  cuts.  And  there  are  now  indica- 
tions that  the  B-1  bombers  projected  at 
$200  million  each — and  for  which  there 
is  a  question.^ble  need  in  the  first  place — 
are  in  all  probability  going  to  cost  twice 
that  amount  when  completed. 

The  General  Accounting  OflBce  just 
last  week  stated  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  hiding  the  actual  cost  figures 
from  the  Congress.  So  what  do  we  do? 

We  now  begin  a  second  bomber — the 
Stealth,  another  $25  billon  commitment 
by  the  taxpayers  of  th  s  coimtry.  We  are 
building  two  invisible  bombers,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. The  Stealth  is  invisible  to  the  Rus- 
sians while  the  B-1  is  invisible  to  the 
Congress. 

Actually,  the  MX  m'ssile  and  the  B-1 
decisions  announced  by  the  President  in 


October  were  applauded  only  by  the  de- 
fense contractors  and  consultants.  This 
was  another  classic  example  of  our  pol- 
icy to  "buy  now  and  decide  later."  Even 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  found 
themselves  in  open  and  public  disagree- 
ment. 

There  is  a  larger  question  I  see  behind 
the  issue  of  defense  and  technology. 
That  question  is  survival.  And  today  the 
old  definitions  and  rationales  no  longer 
hold  true,  as  they  did  in  1960  or  even  in 
1970.  The  American  defense  budget  has 
acquired  such  enormous  proportions,  and 
the  national  stakes  are  so  high,  that  we 
are  forced  to  face  up  to  new  reahties. 

While  domestic  programs  are  being 
drastically  cut  back — some  with  good 
reason,  I  would  add — the  Pentagon's 
appetite  for  dollars  is  insatiable.  De- 
fense decisions  are  not  merely  economic 
or  environmental  or  educational  or 
even  regional — affecting  one  part  of  the 
country  or  another.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  20-cent  postage  stamp,  or  Sat- 
urday mail  delivery.  Questions  in  defense 
are  global  decisions.  They  affect  all  of 
civilization.  And  they  deal  not  with  life- 
style but  with  the  survival  of  life  itself. 

For  this  reason,  an  apparently  chance 
remark  by  the  President  to  a  group  of 
visiting  editors  takes  on  major  implica- 
tions. Mr.  Reagan  commented  recently 
that  he  did  not  think  the  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  on  the  battlefield  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a  "pushing  the  button" 
action  in  Moscow  or  Washington.  Natu- 
rally, these  statements  send  shudders 
throughout  the  European  nations,  s'nce 
it  is  on  their  soil  that  a  limited  war  would 
take  place.  I  cannot  help  remembering 
the  old  quote:  "Let's  you  and  him  fight." 
A  British  oflScial  commented  recently: 
"When  the  Americans  talk  about  'limited 
war,'  they  mean  'limited  to  us.'  " 

The  President's  comment— which  he 
later  clarifled  by  explaining  that  nobody 
would  benefit  from  nuclear  war — might 
not  have  stirred  such  alarm  in  Europe 
but  for  the  fact  that  our  Government 
has  developed  the  perception  of  becom- 
ing "trigper-happy"  by  Europeans.  This 
perception  may  not  be  accurate,  but  un- 
fortunately the  signals  we  send  out 
solidify  that  image. 

Two  weeks  ae-o.  Gen.  Robert 
Schweitzer,  also  of  the  N.S.C.  staff,  indi- 
cated that  the  Russians  are  on  the  march 
and  ready  to  strike.  General  Schweitzer 
was  shuffled  b.Tck  to  a  Pentagon  desk — 
not  for  what  he  said,  but  for  speaking 
without  permission.  If  this  represents 
the  administration's  thinking,  Americans 
and  our  European  allies  do  have  good 
reason  to  be  alarmed,  and  so  does  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as  we  bite  our  finger- 
nails and  pray. 

While  European  countries,  with  lower 
defense  costs,  and  Japan,  with  practi- 
cally none,  concentrate  their  resources 
on  making  better  civilian  products  and 
capturing  world  markets,  there  is  an- 
other country — a  major  world  power — 
that  is  sacrificing  human  and  social  pro- 
grams in  order  to  meet  defense  demands. 


It  has  seen  a  steadily  declining  economy, 
low  productivity,  a  shortage  of  skilled 
labor,  and  a  sagging  morale  among  the 
work  force.  Its  agriculture  program  is  in 
shambles.  It  suffers  from  rampant  infla- 
tion and  an  Inaccessibility  of  raw  mate- 
rials. While  its  national  leadership 
pushes  for  military  strength,  its  stand- 
ard of  living  suffers  on  every  level. 

That  country,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Soviet  Union— but  it  might  be  the  United 
States  as  well.  In  both  world  powers,  we 
find  a  race  toward  bigger  and  more  pow- 
erful weapons,  a  rush  toward  oblivion  at 
a  pace  we  have  not  seen  since  the  cold 
war.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  different  from  each  other  in 
most  respects,  but  we  have  one  thing  in 
common :  We  seem  determined  to  spend 
ourselves  into  bankruptcy — to  exhaust 
our  resources — in  pursuit  of  a  madden- 
ing race  no  one  can  win. 

According  to  one  economic  analysis 
published  this  year,  we  see  in  Russia 
today  a  leveling  off  of  all  production, 
sluggish  technological  progress,  and  the 
drain  of  massive  military  spending. 

Another  recent  story  shows  that  health 
conditions  in  the  U.S.S.R.  have  steadily 
worsened  since  the  midsixties  and  that 
the  deterioration  shows  no  sign  of  stop- 
ping. Life  expectancy  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  6  years  less  than  in  Europe;  infant 
mortality  is  three  times  as  high.  The 
conclusion  of  this  study,  in  fact,  is  that 
measured  by  the  health  of  its  people,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  among  the  de- 
veloped nations  of  the  World. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  statement  made 
this  last  July  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Trade.  International  Finance  and 
Economics  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. It  was  made  by  Maj.  Gen.  Richard 
X.  Larkin  and  Edward  M.  Collins,  re- 
spectively Deputy  Director  and  Vice  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency.  I  quote: 

The  Soviet  economy  has  steadily  slowed  Its 
rate  of  adva.ice  from  a  very  high  peak  during 
the  recovery  from  the  Second  World  War 
to  very  low  growth  rates  at  present.  .  .  .  So- 
viet leaders  face  difficult  choices  in  this  en- 
vironment: a  continued  high  priority  for 
military  power  conflicts  directly  with  secur- 
ing economic  growth  at  rates  that  will  fulfllJ 
both  domestic  and  foreign  resource  require- 
ments. There  has  been  no  change  In  the  ris- 
ing trend  of  Soviet  military  outlays  to  date, 
e-.-en  though  the  economic  Impact  of  those 
outlays  Is  Increasing.  Judging  by  the  draft 
guidelines  for  the  Eleventh  Five- Year  Plan 
(1981-1985),  the  Soviet  leadership  has  ap- 
parently opted  for  further  growth  In  military 
strength  as  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
population  stagnates  and  even  declines  In 
some  areas.  The  minor  economic  reforms  be- 
ing carried  out  at  this  time  will  Improve  the 
economic  situation  at  the  margin,  but  there 
Is  little  prospect  that  growth  can  return  to 
its  former  rates  without  major  economic  re- 
alignment. Soviet  resource  allocation  priori- 
ties continue  to  reflect  the  tradition  stress  on 
military  power,  while  the  consumer  has  little 
chance  for  an  improvement  In  living  stand- 
ards. 

Soviet  specialists  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  in  addition,  have  analyzed  the 
26th  Soviet  Communist  Party  Congress 
last  February  and  March.  They  conclude 
that  the  Soviets  have  no  intention  of 
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have  arms  limitation  or  arms  reduction. 
There  must  be  a  substantive  goal,  and 
today.  I  suggest  that  there  is  none.  The 
President,  in  claiming  that  arms  control 
is  important  has  not  gone  far  enough. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  columnist 
Robert  Scheer  wrote  a  month  ago  this 
trenchant  analysis  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. He  said: 

In  a  significant  break  with  Presidents  from 
Harry  S.  Truman  to  Jimmy  Carter,  the 
emphasis  of  the  new  Administration  seems 
to  be  less  one  of  preserving  a  delicate  post- 
World  War  II  peace  and  more  that  of  pre- 
paring for  a  possible  World  War  III. 

It  is  with  considerable  dismay  that  I 
read  the  statement  of  Eugene  Rostow, 
currently  the  Director  of  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol, that  "We  are  living  in  a  pre-war  and 
not  a  post-war  world."  And  only  last 
week,  Joseph  Kraft,  in  an  article  en- 
tiled "Storm  Clouds  in  Europe,"  referred 
to  the  "genuine  danger"  we  face  in  the 
world  today. 

Sentiments  of  this  kind  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  experts  or  the  po- 
litical observers  we  read  in  the  press. 
I  received  a  letter  recently  from  an  83- 
year-old  constituent,  a  farmer  in  Grady, 
Ark.,  in  the  southern  part  of  my  State, 
who  made  two  points  in  this  connection. 
The  first  was  that  "professionals  want  to 
practice  their  profession."  This  much  is 
simple  and  obvious.  And  today  we  see 
professional  military  people  and  profes- 
sional defense  contractors  practicing 
their  professions — their  stock  in  trade — 
together,  in  an  incestuous  relationship. 

The  second  point  my  friend  made 
was  this: 

Because  of  their  willing  cooperation — and 
their  egging  each  ci|her  on — we're  now  com- 
mitting everything  W3  have,  as  fast  as  we 
can,  to  annihilating  ourselves— and  civiliza- 
tion as  well. 

I  have  a  sense  that  we  are  entering 
today,  Mr.  President,  a  period  of  sheer 
madness.  It  is  a  time  when  the  unthink- 
able is  becoming  thinkable,  and  all  too 
common  and  familiar.  We  talk  about 
limited  nuclear  warfare,  but  there  is  no 
such  thing.  I  saw  a  bumper  sticker  re- 
cently that  read,  "Nuclear  War  •  •  • 
When  You've  Seen  One,  You've  Seen 
Them  All." 

The  other  day  I  met  with  a  group  of 
environmentalists  who  expressed  con- 
cern over  a  number  of  endangered 
species  in  our  country — the  fat  pocket- 
book  pearly  mussel,  the  snail  darter,  the 
bald  eagle.  And  it  kept  occurring  to  me, 
throughout  that  session,  that  unless 
there  is  a  change  in  our  international 
mentality,  you  and  I — and  our  children — 
are  the  truly  endangered  species. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  concerned 
with  the  administration's  cursory  dis- 
missal of  those  in  Europe  who  peacefully 
take  to  the  streets  to  voice  their  fears 
and  support  nuclear  nonproliferation. 
In  a  statement  I  believe  to  be  antithetical 
to  this  country's  interests.  White  House 
Counselor  Edwin  Meese  III — a  man  I  re- 
spect very  much,  by  the  way — declared 
that  these  concerns  will  have  no  impact 
on  decisions  thi5  Nation  makes  with  re- 
gard  to   the   deployment   of  medium- 


range  nuclear  missiles  In  Western 
Europe. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  do  not  trust  the  Russians.  None  of 
us  trusts  the  Russians.  But  what  is  the 
alternative  to  serious  and  genuine  efforts 
at  arms  limitations?  Given  the  basic 
truth  that  we  are  suspicious  and  dis- 
trustftol,  do  we  then  spend  ourselves  into 
exhaustion — in  pursuit  of  weapons  that 
could  destroy  us  all? 

The  truth,  Mr.  President?  We  all  know 
it:  Neither  side  can  purchase  invulner- 
ability. 

We  do  not  need  a  SALT  agreement 
with  the  British  or  the  French,  even 
though  they  have  nuclear  weapons.  We 
need  it  with  the  superpower  whose  aims 
are  in  so  many  ways  hostile  to  our  own. 
And  if  they  cannot  be  trusted,  the  an- 
swer lies  not  in  refusing  to  talk  with 
them  at  all,  but  in  trying  all  the  harder 
to  pursue  a  verifiable  agreement.  To  do 
less  would  be  unforgivable. 

My  concern  today  might  be  expressed 
in  one  simple  and  time-worn  term:  Es- 
calation. We  harden  the  silos,  and  the 
Russians  build  bigger  missiles  with  larger 
loads.  The  dog  chases  its  tail.  Inevi- 
tably, we  face  a  catastrophic  result. 

President  Reagan  must  try  for  another 
arms  treaty — now,  before  it  is  too  late. 
He  has  the  credibility  and  the  perception 
of  strength  with  our  people — and  the  So- 
viets— that  past  administrations  have 
lacked.  The  SALT  II  Treaty  as  signed 
in  1979  now  seems  to  be  history.  But 
there  is  no  use  letting  that  failure  dic- 
tate our  future  course  of  action.  The 
stakes  are  so  high— and  the  risks  are  so 
great — that  we  can  do  no  less  than  ex- 
ert our  best  efforts  to  meet  the  greatest 
obligations  we  have  to  our  people:  To 
turn  once  again  to  the  bargaining  table, 
to  begin  serious  arms  talks  with  the  peo- 
ple we  fear  and  distrust  the  most.  Not 
to  pursue  this  course  of  action  is  unthink- 
able. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  President  to 
pursue  this  course  in  good  fa'th, 
and  to  make  arms  control  America's  first 
priority.  When  President  Reagan  took 
office,  President  Brezhnev  suggested  an 
early  summit  meeting.  It  is  understand- 
E'ble  that  a  new  President  would  not  have 
felt  prepared  for  a  summit  in  his  first 
weeks  in  office.  But  Mr.  Reagan  has  now 
been  in  office  for  over  9  months. 

He  is  perceived  by  the  Soviets  to  be 
tough.  Our  own  people  believe  him  to  be 
fair,  and  they  respect  him.  He  has  proved 
his  negotiating  skills  and  his  ability  to 
persuade  Congress.  He  has  recently  won 
a  significant  victory  in  the  AWACS  arms 
.rale.  Now  he  must  ride  th's  crest  to  a  per- 
sonal meeting  with  President  Bre-'hnev. 
The  time  has  now  arrived  to  bring  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  impressive  talents  to  bear 
on  the  most  formidable  adversary  of  all. 

Almost  4  years  ago.  the  late  Anwar 
Sadat  shocked  the  world  by  announcing 
his  desire  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  He  went, 
and  his  dramatic  trip  broke  the  30  years' 
.•^tRlemate  in  the  Middle  Ea«;t.  A  .simole 
game  of  ping-pong  is  attributed  to  a 
major  breakthrough  with  China.  And 
now,    before   it   is   too   late.   President 
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Ronald  Reagan  should  seize  upon  this 
rarest  of  historic  opportunities  to  per- 
sonally extend  an  invitation  to  President 
Brezhnev  back  to  the  negotiating  table. 

If  it  takes  a  statement  of  willingness 
for  our  President  to  go  to  Moscow,  then 
let  it  be  made— or  to  Geneva,  or  Vienna, 
or  wherever.  It  could  be  a  simple,  direct 
message  from  our  President  to  theirs, 
saying,  "Let's  talk."  The  where  and  the 
how  are  irrelevant — the  when  is  crucial. 
A  Reagan  offer  and  a  Brezhnev  accept- 
ance could  once  again  open  a  dialog  that 
is  now  nonexistent.  We  both  know  our 
respective  and  opposing  positions — now 
let  us  find  our  common  interests.  Con- 
ceivably, such  a  meeting  would  demon- 
strate that  measure  of  willingness  essen- 
tial for  ultimate  and  meaningful  nego- 
tiations for  a  mutually  verifiable  arms 
limitation  treaty. 

The  theory  that  "the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points  is  a  straight  line" 
must  be  put  to  work.  Anwar  Sadat  prac- 
ticed it.  This  would  be  no  summit  in  the 
usual  sense — no  agenda,  no  diplomatic 
formalities.  It  would  be  a  personally  de- 
livered invitation  to  reopen  communica- 
tions, the  lack  of  which  only  insures  in- 
creased tension  and  probabilities  of 
miscalculation  which  could  lead  to  the 
maddening  destruction  of  all  living  be- 
ings. 

Truly,  Mr.  President,  this  would  be- 
come Ronald  Reagan's  greatest  legacy 
for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
Monday,  November  2,  1981,  by  Anthony 
Lewis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oh  Would  Some  Power 
(Bv  Anthony  Lewis) 

When  Soviet  spokesmen  say  United  States 
policy  is  militaristic  or  threatening,  most 
Americans  dismiss  the  comments  as  prop- 
aganda. We  know  that  we  do  not  want  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  see  the  threat  to 
peace  in  Its  arms  buildup,  its  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  its  proxy  forces  In  the  third 
world. 

But  In  matters  of  war  and  peace  between 
the  superpowers  It  Is  essential  to  try  to  see 
things  as  the  other  side  does.  Difficult  as  it 
Is,  we  must  consider  whether  the  leaders  In 
Moscow  mt'jht  actually  perceive  our  policies 
as  threatening.  For  however  much  we  detest 
Soviet  tyranny,  we  do  not  want  nuclear 
war — and  fearful  psrceptlons  Increase  the 
risk  of  such  a  disaster. 

If  we  manage  to  see  ourselves  as  the  Rus- 
sians may,  we  have  to  recognize  that  there 
Is  some  reason  for  genuine  concern  In  ^Tos- 
cow  these  days.  Consider,  for  example.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  recent  decision  to  build  100 
MX  missiles  and  deploy  them  In  silos  now 
used  for  older  Titan  and  Mlnuteman  missiles. 

The  MX  decision  was  In  one  view  a  re- 
stricted one.  Mr.  Reagan  abandoned  the  vast 
Carter  plan  for  200  missiles  moving  around 
underground  racetracks.  He  continued  to 
talk  about  a  "window  of  vulnerability."  but 
In  practice  he  Ignored  that  concept.  And  he 
delayed  the  decision  on  a  final  MX  basing 
method,  leaving  open  the  possibility  that 
there  may  never  be  further  deployment. 

But  In  another  view  the  MX  decision  Is 


threatening.  In  old  silos,  even  If  reinforced, 
the  missiles  will  be  vulnerable  to  Soviet  at- 
tack. Hence  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  re- 
taliatory weapons.  They  can  be  seen  rather, 
as  American  first-strike  weapons  designed  to 
take  out  Soviet  missiles. 

Some  American  strategic  experts  criticized 
the  MX  decision  for  Just  that  reason.  Her- 
bert ScovUle.  Jr..  former  Deputy  Director  of 
the  C.I.A..  wrote:  "Deploying  the  'counter- 
ICBM'  MX  In  silos  known  to  be  vulnerable 
can  only  signal  to  the  Russians  that  we  plan 
to  launch  them  in  a  first  strike  before  their 
own  attack  could  wipe  them  out.  .  .  .  Thus 
we  are  giving  the  Soviet  Union  strong  In- 
centives to  launch  a  pre-emptive  strike  In 
time  of  crisis." 

Immediate  Soviet  comment  on  the  Reagan 
decision  saw  it  in  those  terms.  Tass  said 
the  MX  was  "designed  not  for  deterrence 
but  for  launching  the  first  strike  and  waging 
a  nuclear  war." 

Whether  the  MX  will  In  fact  provide  first- 
strike  capability  will  depend  on  many  fac- 
tors: the  number  built,  the  final  basing 
decision  and  so  on.  Soviet  leaders  may  take 
a  more  measured  view  than  the  Tass  com- 
mentary. On  the  other  hand,  they  may  really 
be  apprehensive  that  the  Reagan  decision 
marks  a  new  turn  In  the  arms  race:  one 
that  increases  the  risk  of  miscalculation  and 
the  early  launching  of  nuclear  missiles. 

Of  course  the  MX  question  cannot  be  con- 
sidered in  Isolation.  The  idea  of  such  a 
weapon  arose  In  res-onse  to  the  development 
of  huge  Soviet  missiles,  each  able  to  carry 
large  numbers  of  Independently  targeted 
warheads  (MIRV's).  The  United  States  has 
reasons  for  apprehension  about  Soviet  stra- 
tegic deployments. 

The  point  Is  that  in  the  nuclear  arms  field 
nothing  done  by  either  superpower  can  be 
viewed  by  it  solely  in  its  own  terms.  The  way 
the  other  side  may  perceive  a  development 
cannot  safely  be  Ignored,  because  the  conse- 
quences are  too  serious. 

We  learned  that,  to  our  great  cost,  when 
we  pressed  the  development  of  MIRV's  In 
the  1360's  and  1970's— refusing  to  negotiate 
a  MIRV  ban.  We  had  a  technological  advan- 
tage, we  thought,  and  we  did  not  want  to 
give  it  up.  But  as  some  of  the  U.S.  officials 
involved  now  say  with  regret,  the  Russians 
viewed  the  American  MIRV  program  as  gen- 
uinely threatening.  They  reacted  accordingly, 
building  thoje  giant  missiles;  and  the  U.S. 
paid  heavily,  in  money  and  the  sense  of 
security. 

Rhetoric  matters,  too,  In  the  sensitive  area 
of  nuclear  weapons.  The  loose  words  from 
the  White  House  lately  are  examples  of  how 
not  to  speak:  Gen.  Robert  Schweitzer's  pro- 
vocative talk  about  Soviet  intentions,  and 
President  Reagan's  slip  about  fighting  a  nu- 
clear war  In  Euro-e. 

Then  the  President  repeated  the  cliche 
that  Soviet  leaders  believe  a  nuclear  war  "is 
winnable."  To  the  contrary,  in  recent  years 
the  top  leadership  in  Moscow  has  emphasized 
that  everyone  would  lose  in  a  nuclear  war. 
Leonid  Brezhnev's  own  doctor  has  led  a  doc- 
tors' campaign  warning  of  its  horrors.  And 
Mr.  Brezhnev  said  the  other  day:  "Only  he 
who  has  decided  to  commit  suicide  can  start 
a  nuclear  war  with  the  hope  of  emerging  a 
victor  from  it." 

The  daiger  of  misperceptlon  Is  one  reason 
for  strategic  arms  negotiations.  Communi- 
cating on  the  realities  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
desirable  in  itself.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's slowness  in  taking  any  view  on  SALT 
talks  Is  thus  an  unsettling  fact — not  to  Mos- 
cow alone  but  to  the  NATO  allies. 

The  political  conflicts  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  realities, 
ne/er  eisy  to  resolve.  But  we  share  the  goal 
of  survival.  In  the  nuclear  age  that  requires 
that  we  each  measure  what  we  say  and  try 


to  be  sensitive  to  how  others  perceive  what 
we  do. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Duh- 
ENBERGER).  The  clcrk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
ZORINSKY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 


THE  DEPLORABLE  STATE  OF  THE 
U.S.  FARM  ECONOMY 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  recent 
Senate  recesses  have  given  me  the  chance 
to  talk  with  farmers  from  one  end  cf 
Nebraska  to  the  other.  And  I  can  report 
that  they  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  U.S.  farm 
economy. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  declin- 
ing farm  prices,  skyrocketing  operating 
costs,  and  record  crops  soon  will  bring  a 
serious  depression  to  agricultural  mid- 
America. 

And  we  do  not  have  to  take  the  word  of 
the  producers  that  there  is  trouble  down 
on  the  farm.  A  respected  national  re- 
search firm.  Data  Resources  Inc.,  recently 
found  the  U.S.  farm  economy  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  a  depression  reminiscent  of  the 
1930's. 

In  1980  and  1981,  total  net  farm  in- 
come, adjusted  for  inflation,  will  be  be- 
low $10  billion.  Not  since  1934  have  fann- 
ers received  less  in  net  return. 

Since  January  of  this  year,  the  na- 
tional average  price  farmers  receive  for 
com  has  dropped  80  cents  per  bushel. 
Milo  has  dropped  $1.43  per  cwt.  The  de- 
cline in  the  overall  parity  level  for  major 
crops — to  59  percent — is  the  lowest  in  50 
years. 

And  Washington  is  doing  painfully 
little  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  Nebraska  is  noted  for 
highly  efficient,  high  technology  farms 
and  for  independent,  hard-working  farm 
families.  They  want  to  earn  a  profit  in 
the  marketplace. 

The  current  administration  says  a 
"free  market  oriented"  farm  economy 
will  give  them  that  profit.  But  our  Na- 
tions' farmers  and  ranchers  are  not  pro- 
ducing in  a  truly  free  market — not  when 
Washington  dictates  everything  from 
what  wages  they  can  pay  their  workers 
to  which  foreign  countries  can  buy  their 
products. 

This  year  also  brings  record  production 
levels  beyond  the  control  of  producers. 
This  bonanza  for  grocery  store  customers 
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causes   nothiig  but   problems   for  the 
fanner  and  rancher. 

The  openilig  up  of  the  farmer-held 
reserve  for  1|81  com.  milo,  and  barley 
crops  was  loig  overdue  in  the  face  of 
tight  money]  and  high  interest  rates, 
record  production  and  declining  market 
prices.  i 

But  the  administration  failed  to  use 
the  authority  given  it  by  Congress  to 
curb  excessive  production  of  feed  gralr\s 
and  wheat  through  either  a  set-aside  or 
land  dlversioii  program. 

As  a  result  J  the  October  USD  A  forecast 
of  com  proquction  was  a  record  high 
8.08  billion  btishels — up  22  percent  over 
1  year  ago.  In  Nebraska,  the  forecast  as 
of  the  same  date  was  786.6  million 
bushels — 33.l]percent  above  1980  and  the 
State's  second  largest  com  crop  on 
record.  { 

Grain  sorrfium  and  soybean  produc- 
tion likewise  iare  up  and  wheat  produc- 
tion is  forecsist  at  record  high  levels. 

Nebraska  firmers.  reeling  from  these 
figures  and  the  sagging  prices  they  fore- 
tell, can  tak<  little  comfort  in  the  new 
farm  bill  Congress  Is  forging. 

The  Senale  Agriculture  Committee 
spent  6  months  fashioning  a  bill  that 
few  of  us  lik!d  but  that  many  felt  was 
an  acceptable  compromise  under  the 
budget  const! aints  we  faced. 

Unfortunately,  this  fall,  all  our  work 
was  undone  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours 
by  a  small  gr  mp  of  Senators  responding 
to  administr  ition  calls  for  still  more 
budget  cuts. 

My  own  a  tempt  to  return  to  more 
realistic  com:nod:ty  price  supports  and 
target-price  1  :vels  was  thwarted  here  on 
the  Senate  fljor.  And  the  votes  of  Mid- 
western Statq  senators,  acting  imder  the 
guise  of  Rea^anomics,  made  the  differ- 
ence. 

As  a  Senati »  conferee  on  the  farm  bill, 
I  will  be  work  ing  to  achieve  greater  pro- 
tection for  our  farmers  through  higher 
price  support  levels.  Unfortunately,  even 
the  best  prxe  support  levels  will  not  give 
the  farmer  th ;  protection  he  really  needs. 

Mr.  Preside  nt,  there  is  no  question  the 
American  f aimer  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
so  that  the  N  ition  can  achieve  the  long- 
sought-after  goal  of  a  balanced  Federal 
budget. 

But,  v.'ith  the  1980  grain  embargo, 
drastic  cuts  in  farm  loans  and  now  this 
antif arm  fan  i  bill.  Washington  has  gone 
to  the  agriciltural  well  once  too  often. 
The  farmer  !ias  suffered  more  than  his 
fair  share  of  DUdget  cuts  and  made  more 
than  his  fair  share  of  sacrifices  for  our 
Nation's  fore  gn  policy  goals. 

Agrirultun  is  and  always  has  been  the 
backbone  in  lustry  of  America.  With- 
out it,  our  balance  of  payments  problem 
would  have  ri  sached  catastrophic  propor- 
tions long  ag }. 

But  Ameri;an  agriculture  is  in  trou- 
ble— economi  c  trouble — today.  Only 
when  more  o '  those  in  Washington  real- 
ize this — and  some  politicians  stop  vot- 
ing as  if  they  do  not  eat  food — can  we 
look  forward  to  a  bright  new  day  for  the 
American  f aimer. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SCHMITT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmiit)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


SHOWCASE    FOR   TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  State  of  New  Mexico  played 
host  to  a  unique  group  of  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  representatives.  At  my  in- 
vitation, this  particularly  talented  group 
oi  men  and  women  gathered  in  Alou- 
queraue  for  a  3-day  "Showcase  lor 
Technology,"  the  primary  purpose  of 
which  was  to  explore  the  means  and 
methods  by  which  modem  technology — 
the  creation  of  wh.ch  was  financed  by 
the  American  taxpayer — can  be  moved 
more  rapidly  into  today's  marketplace. 

While  the  State  of  New  Mexico  is  well 
known  for  its  rugged  beauty  and  rich 
multicultural  heritage,  it  is  also  becom- 
ing even  more  well  known  for  its  sophis- 
ticated research  and  development  com- 
mimity.  One  cannot  overestimate  the 
value  of  contributions  that  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory,  White  Sands  Mis- 
sile Range,  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  the  State's  universities  have  made  to 
our  national  defense  and  technological 
foundations. 

These  organizations,  along  with  the 
Federal  Laboratory  Consortium  and  a 
great  many  other  New  Mexicans  from 
various  fields  of  technological  endeavor, 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  th3  "Showcase 
for  Technology."  The  3-day  conference 
was  a  unique  and  exciting  look  at  the  po- 
tential for  the  transfer  of  technology 
from  the  public  to  the  private  sertor 
through  Federal  laboratory-industry- 
university  cooperation  in  commercial 
innovation. 

Many  scientists  from  the  cosnonsoring 
organizations  and  representatives  from 
American  industry  pooled  their  resources 
and  talents  over  the  past  several  months 
to  develop  a  conference  program  which 
I  believe  took  an  important  step  in  mak- 
ing laboratory-industry-university  co- 
operation a  continuing  and  productive 
enterprise.  In  this  regard,  I  would  par- 
ticularly like  to  exT)ress  my  appreciation 
for  the  roles  played  by: 

James  M.  Bsggs,  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration : 

Dr.  George  A.  Keyworth  n.  Director 
of  the  OfBce  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President ; 

Gerald  R.  Mossinghoff.  Commissioner 
for  Patents  and  Trademarks,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce; 

Dr.  John  B.  Slaughter.  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation;  and  Dr. 
Simon  Ramo. 

The  future  leadership  of  the  United 
States  in  an  increasingly  complex  world 
will  depend  heavily  on  the  Nation's  col- 
lective will  and  talent  for  developing  and 
disseminating  technology  for  the  greater 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  world. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  task. 


my  colleagues  may  be  interested  in  re- 
viewing portions  of  the  Digest  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  "Showcase  for  Tech- 
nology." 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Showcase  Digest 
report  entitled,  "Moving  Technology  Into 
the  Marketplace"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Moving  Technoloct  Into  ths  Marketplace 
(An  Overview  of  the  Institutional  Efforts  In 
New  Mexico  to  Identify,  Pursue,  and  Estab- 
lish Productive  Liaison  with  Industry) 
Each  New  Mexico  Institution,  in  light  of 
Its  own  unique  mission,  has  clear  motivation 
and  commitment  to  work  closely  with  Indus- 
try:  this  cooperation  Is  creating  an  atmo- 
sphere for  producing  Important  results  for 
the  Nation.  Cur  combined  expertise  can  pro- 
vide new  technology  for  the  future  that  will 
address  the  needs  of  Industry  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  strengthen  the  Nation's  de- 
fense. 

TBE  POTENTIAL 

Over  one  billion  dollars  of  Federal  research 
and  development  funds  are  spent  In  New 
Me.'clco  each  year.  For  nearly  40  years.  Insti- 
tutions In  New  Mexico  have  brought  to- 
gether expert  scientists  and  engineers  and 
built  the  most  modern  facilities  to  create  a 
unique  atmosphere  for  research  and  devel- 
opment of  high  technology.  Many  technol- 
ogies of  enormous  importance  to  mankind 
have  come  from  this  Intense  concentration 
of  scientific  expertise:  computer  technology, 
heat  pipes,  nuclear  reactor  technology,  nu- 
clear instrumentation,  advanced  laser  tech- 
nology, plon  radiotherapy,  numerous  contrib- 
utions to  petroleum  geology  and  engineering, 
and  agrl:ultural  sciences  are  only  a  few. 
Many  of  the  projects  that  will  have  great 
influence  in  the  near  future  as  well  as  In 
the  long  term  are  descrlt>ed  In  the  Show- 
case: others  remain  to  be  recognized  In  the 
basic  research  being  done  In  New  Mexico. 

Defense  Cepartment  Laboratories  In  New 
Me::ico  have  worked  with  industry  primarily 
in  major  research  and  development  con- 
tracts and  in  systems  acquisition. 

Department  of  Energy  National  Labora- 
tories were  directed  almost  exclusively  toward 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear 
energy  until  the  early  19708,  but  during 
the  past  decade,  their  charters  and  ac- 
tivities have  expanded  to  Include  not 
only  basic  researhch  but  also  research 
and  development  for  civilian  appllcationa 
in  areas  ranging  from  earth  sciences,  to 
energy  research,  to  life  sciences.  Parallel 
advances  In  Industry  caused  the  Laboratories 
to  realize  that  important  contributions 
might  come  from  their  traditional  funda- 
mental areas  of  expertise,  such  as  explosives, 
materials,  and  computer  modeling.  There- 
fore, the  Laboratories  developed  numerous 
mechanisms  to  cooperate  with  both  indus- 
try and  universities  to  create  an  interchange 
of  ertpertlse,  ideas,  and  perspectives. 

New  Mexico's  technical  universities  have 
made  Important  contributions  In  science 
and  englneertn?  and  In  es'abllJhlng  ways  to 
promote  applications  of  their  technology. 

THE    METHODS 

The  mechanisms  for  technology  transfer 
and  institutional  cooperation  vary  greatly, 
depending  on  the  area  of  technology,  its  re- 
search status,  de-ree  of  novelty,  the  techni- 
cal and  financial  risks,  end  particularly  on 
th©  characteristics  of  the  cooperating  orga- 
nizations. 

A  common  set  of  requirements  makes  this 
process  work: 
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Recognition  of  opportunUtM, 

Edicieat  identilicailon.  of  contacts. 

Person-to-person  collaboration,  and 

A  deU berate  euort  to  maice  the  transfer 
work,  both  in  exploiting  opportunities  and 
alleviating  any  barriers. 

A  well-jtnown  protocol  comprises  the  usual 
professloaal  channels  of  communication,  but 
these  channels  selaom  focus  on  commercial 
potential  or  Industry  need  and  do  not  aid- 
dress  fully  the  common  requirements  above. 

Special  mechanisms  ana  ejorts  intended 
primarily  for  this  purpose  Include: 

Exchanges  of  personnel,  such  as  Sandias 
Resident  jingineer  program  and  the  inaus- 
trial  Staff  Mtmoer  program  at  Los  Alamos. 
Similarly,  the  oniversiues  oUer  visiting  fac- 
ulty opportunities,  and  resiaeut  facuii>  may 
consult  with  or  woric  for  industry  tor  hxed 
periods  of  time.  Ibese  programs  stress  com- 
munication of  personal  k^ow-how  and  de- 
velopment of  detailed  perspectives  on  tech- 
nical programs,  as  well  as  infusion  of  new 
ideas  and  perspectives. 

Cooperative  Research  Programs,  whereby 
university,  industry,  and  Laboratory  person- 
nel collaborate  formally  or  Ucrmaliy  to  pro- 
vlae  complementary  activities  tiiat  take  ad- 
vantage of  each  institutions  unique 
ctrehoths. 

Special  Seminars/  Conferences/Short 

Courses. — Although  this  Snowcase  Is  tne 
largest  conference  of  its  kino  ever  nela,  more 
effective  transfer  of  detailed  information  of- 
ten occurs  at  small  meetings  that  focus  on  a 
single  topic.  Programs  on  neat  p.pes  for  en- 
ergy conservation,  on  various  aspects  of  soiar 
energy,  or  oa  new  particle  accelerator  lech- 
noiOi,y  are  typical  of  these  venicies.  An  im- 
portant folio  A  up  to  the  Showcase  will  oe 
specialized  seminars  in  areas  in  which  the 
Showcase  atteuaees  express  particular  inter- 
esc. 

Technical  Assistance. — Under  some  circum- 
stances, tne  Laooratries  and  Universities  pro- 
vide free  consultation  with  l;.austry  to  neip 
provide  answers  to  specific  questions  or  needs. 

Movement  of  Technical  Staff. — Because  ol 
the  Iniporiance  of  persunai  Kno<v-ho«f,  the 
movement  of  tey  people  from  the  Univer- 
sities cr  LaLiorutoi  les  into  Industry  or  their 
initiation  of  new  business  ventures  is  a  di- 
rect and  eaectlve  means  of  moving  tech- 
nology Into  Industry.  Several  high-technol- 
ogy companies  have  been  founded  In  New 
Mexico  in  this  manner:  several  others  have 
located  some  operations  here  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  resource  of  unique  talent.  The 
Technical  Innoratlcn  Center,  described  la- 
ter. Is  enhancing  the  environment  for  new 
hlgh-technoiogy  ventures  in  New  Mexico. 

Addressing  Industry's  Needs. — Beyond  the 
known  technology  applications,  numerous 
Important  individual  or  generic  needs  of 
industry  might  be  addressed  by  the  unique 
expertise  of  our  Universities  and  Laborato- 
ries. We  hope  that  the  possibilities  for  col- 
laboration discussed  here  will  Identify  and 
address  these  needs. 

Licensing  of  Patents. — ^Thls  mechanism  is 
used  primarily  by  the  University,  typically 
through  patent  brokers. 

University  Programs. — In  addition  to  their 
technology  and  degree  programs,  the  Uni- 
versities are  Involved  In  sturient  cooperative 
programs  that  Involve  Industrial  and  execu- 
tive training.  They  perform  research,  test, 
and  development  for  Industry  and  under- 
take public  service  activities. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration's Techn.ilogy  Aopllcatlon  Cen- 
ter (TAC).  Tac  is  orserated  for  NASA  by  the 
Institute  of  A7i-;ileS  Research  Services  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico.  It  Is  one  of 
seven  nonprofit  Industrial  application  cen- 
ters located  across  the  Nation  whose  pur- 
pose Is  to  promote  wider  use  of  NASA's  vast 


technological  resources  by  providing  infor- 
mation resulting  prlmarUy  from  space- 
related  projects.  The  technical  information 
retrieval  services  provided  by  TAC  are  o^iered 
to  the  private  sector  on  a  cost-recovery, 
nonprofit  basis. 

THE      FEDERAL      LABORATOET      CONSORTITJl*      FOR 
TECHNOLOGY    TRANSFER     (FLO 

All  four  Federal  Laboratories  participating 
In  the  Showcase  are  members  of  the  FLC, 
which  comprises  more  than  200  laboratories 
and  research  and  development  centers  from 
11  Federal  agencies.  Its  primary  roles  in  the 
context  of  this  topic  are  brokerage,  develop- 
ment of  technology,  transfer  mechanisms, 
and  Identification  and  alleviation  of  barriers 
to  technology  transfer. 

Through  the  bro::erage  function  of  any 
of  the  six  PLC  regional  coordinators,  poten- 
tial users  of  Federal  technology  have  access 
to  all  member  laboratories,  and  many  others 
as  well  The  coordinator  will  match  the 
potential  users  with  the  technology  source 
by  personal  contacts,  experience,  and  a  direc- 
tory of  laboratory  expertise. 

The  PLC  supports  the  development  and 
duplication  of  technology  transfer  mecha- 
nisms. The  Showcase,  a  result  of  eirUer 
FLC-sponsored  meetings  aimed  at  industry 
and  governmental  audiences.  Is  expected  to 
be  a  model  for  future  meetings  organized 
by  geographical  area  or  by  technology  area. 

By  aggregating  the  experiences  of  many 
different  laboratories,  the  FLC  identifies 
and  seeks  solutions  to  the  barriers  to  tech- 
nology transfer.  One  Important  aspect  is  the 
sharing  of  success,  problems,  and  solutions 
by  the  meTnber  laboratories  and  agencies. 

SOME    NEW   INTTIATIVXS 

In  many  areas,  the  Investment  of  effort  In 
the  Showcase  represents  a  major  new  com- 
mitment to  effective  cooperation  with  in- 
dustry. We  hope  the  attendees  will  want  to 
follow  up  with  further  discussion  and  ac- 
tion. Through  the  FLC,  detailed  information 
en  the  organization  and  results  of  Showcase 
wUl  be  provided  to  other  laboratories  In- 
terested in  holding  similar  events. 

With  financial  support  from  the  State,  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  has  estabUshed 
the  Technical  Innovation  Center  to  promote 
and  assist  in  technical  entrepreneurship  in 
New  Mexico.  The  Center  provides  courses 
that  give  students  hands-on  experience  In 
the  business  aspects  of  technical  entrepre- 
nev.rshlp.  It  also  provides  assistance  to  poten- 
tial entrepreneurs  in  evaluating  their  Ideas 
for  technical  soundness  and  market  poten- 
tial. In  preparing  b'jslness  plsns,  and  In 
seeking  financial  backing. 

TTNIVEasrrT-ASSOCIATrD    INDUSTRIAL    PARKS 

The  New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Technology  has  recently  set  aside  land  for 
a  high-technology  Industrial  park.  This  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  companies  to 
work  directly  with  the  Institute  staff  and 
to  take  advantage  of  unique  testing  facili- 
ties. One  of  the  first  areas  for  deve'opment 
wUl  mvolve  explosive  metallurgy  for  form- 
ing and  hardening,  as  the  bsgin-ing  of  a 
national  center  for  explosive-shock  research 
and  development.  This  site  concept  wUl  al- 
low cooperation  between  New  Mexico  Tech 
staff  and  industry  In  the  design  and  manu- 
facture of  explosively  fabricated  and/or 
modified  components  and  related  products, 
the  definition  of  basic  parameters  con- 
trolling such  processes,  and  research  and 
development  for  advanced  concepts  in  ex- 
plosives technology  applied  to  manufactur- 
ing industries.  This  center  will  encompass 
military,  civilian.  Industrial,  and  silentUlc 
aspects  of  explosives  technologv  and  shock- 
wave  interaction  with  materials.  Industrial 
partners  are  being  sought  for  participation 
in  tbU  project. 


New  Mexico  State  University  is  consid- 
ering the  esiabllsament  uf  a  research  park 
to  bring  together  university  and  industrial 
ressarcn.  In  this  connection,  the  establish- 
ment Ol  a  new  satellite  reiay  ground  station 
at  White  Sands  Test  Facility  to  support 
the  space  shuttle  and  other  space  and  de- 
lense  programs  will  increase  tne  need  for 
such  a  research  park. 

The  1981  New  Mexico  Legislature  created 
the  New  Mexico  Border  Commission  and 
cnarged  it  with  facilitating  the  establl&h- 
meni,  of  twin  plants  along  the  New  Mexlco- 
Chlhuahua.  Mexico  border.  NMSU  houses 
and  administers  the  Border  Commission  in 
the  University's  Joint  Border  Research  in- 
stitute. The  newly  establlsned  Border  Busi- 
ness Development  Center  in  the  NMSU  Col- 
lege of  Bublness  Administration  and  Eco- 
nomics is  responsible  for  all  economic  re- 
search for  the  Border  Commission  and  has  a 
variety  of  research  projects  under  way  to 
assist  Industry  in  the  New  Mexico  border 
region. 

New  Mexico  State  University  recently  ac- 
quired the  Primate  Research  Institute  from 
Albany  Medical  College  in  New  York.  This 
Institute  has  the  largest  captive  breeding 
co.ony  of  chimpanzees  In  the  world.  Major 
Work  under  way  at  the  center  in  reproduc- 
tive biology  Is  providing  toxlcologlcal  and 
biological  research  support  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  chemical  and  drug  industries. 
NMSU  oJers  graduate-level  academic  pro- 
prams  In  environmental  toxicology. 

The  Southwest  Residential  Experiment 
S'a'icn  is  now  one  year  oM.  Located  on  the 
NMSU  campus.  It  has  contracts  with  eight 
large  US  Industrial  firms  for  photovoltaic 
generation  of  electricity  for  home  use. 

'^n  line  with  Its  poUcy  of  encouraging  the 
development  of  alternative  energy,  NMSU 
has  built  four  major  buildings  that  are 
heated  and  cooled  by  solar  energy.  We  are 
adding  geothermal  heating  of  water  to  II 
major  buildings.  The  campus  is  developing 
into  a  showcase  for  alternative  energy  use. 

SPACE  SHTJTTLE  "COLITMBIA" 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  on  an- 
other but  related  subject.  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  upcoming 
historic  flight,  second  flight,  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  Columbia.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  any  spacecraft  has  been 
used  twice  in  our  exploration  of  and 
utilization  of  the  unlimited  frontier  of 
space. 

The  world  thrilled  to  the  first  flight  of 
the  Columbm,  not  only  to  another  spec- 
tacular laimch  but  to  a  very  successful 
test  flight  and  an  even  more  spectacular 
landing  in  which  himdreds  of  millions  of 
people  once  again  around  the  world 
started  to  realize  how  much  closer  they 
were  to  the  frontier  of  space  than  they 
had  been  previously. 

The  fll9;ht  of  the  Shuttle  rests  on  the 
imprecedcnted  base  of  technology, 
which,  in  turn,  rests  on  the  scientific  en- 
deavors of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
.Americans  through  the  decades  and  in 
fact  through  the  centuries. 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOCT  :  THE  PAST 

We  have  evolved  into  the  most  scien- 
tifically and  technicaUv  advanced  and 
scientifically  and  technically  dependent 
Nation  in  the  world.  Science  and  tech- 
nology have  not  only  brought  us  un- 
oreccdcrted  prosperity,  but  has  become 
our  critical  advantage  in  national  secu- 
rity and  in  economic  competition,  vis-a- 
vis  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Let  me  giv^  you  a  few  examples  from 
our  past  to  il  ustrate  this  point: 

The  Tn  nscontinental  Railroad 
ooen^d  up  a  c^nt  nent  and  perserved  the 
destiny  of  a  n  bw  nation. 

The  automi  ition  of  manufacturing  laid 
the  found  itidn  for  our  early  economy 
and  the  defeijse  of  freedom  in  two  world 
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ijiany  more  examples  which, 

show   that  new 

were  created  by  science 

for    the    expansion, 

I^otection  of  the  Nation  and 

of  the  well-being 

Once   created   by   the 

the   Nation's   mile- 
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through  ignorance  or 
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losing   its   technological 
words  that  now  have  a 
The  debate  on  the  validity 
continues,  but  what  is 
we  have  begun  to  feel  the 
decrease  in  funding  levels 
in  science  and  technology 
the  late  1963's.  The  reser- 
edge  needed  to  just  main- 
employment  and  pro- 
ing  lower, 
ing  national  problems  will 
through  the  application  of 
science  and  engineering, 
this  statement,  just  con- 

atout : 
productivity,    and    com- 


medicine  and  health  care: 
mineral  supplies; 
ronmehtal  conservation  and  wa- 

jioverty,  ignorance,  disease, 
developing  worlds; 
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National  defense;  and 

Oa'ning  the  benefits  of  space  and  the 
oceans. 

In  all  of  these  areas,  and  many  more, 
it  is  the  base  of  science  and  technology 
that  will  provide  the  solution,  provided 
we  have  the  wisdom  to  reach  out  and 
grasp  those  solutions  politically. 

We  have  finally  recognized  the  crisis 
in  runaway  Federal  spending  and  the  at- 
tendant inflation  and  high  interest  rates. 

We  have  finally  recognized  the  crisis 
in  national  security  as  a  result  of  inat- 
tention for  over  a  decade. 

But  we  are  on  the  verge  of  precipitat- 
ing a  crisis  in  science  and  technology 
that  will  make  German  threats  in  World 
War  n  and  the  Sputnik  threat  of  the  late 
1950's  and  early  1960's  look  like  child's 
play. 

I  submit  we  do  have  a  choice  that 
would  move  us  away  from  this  impending 
danger. 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGT  :  THE  FDTUHE 

Let  me  take  you  down  some  of  these 
paths  which  are  our  options  by  elaborat- 
ing on  four  areas  of  new  science  and 
technology  which  will  illustrate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  policy  options  potentially 
available  to  the  Nation. 

First,  basic  biological  research  is  open- 
ing windows  to  vistas  of  preventive  medi- 
cine never  before  imagined.  As  in  the 
1930's  when  the  accumulation  of  a  cen- 
tury of  medical  observations  made  pos- 
sible the  successful  treatment  and  cure 
of  many  diseases  through  antibiotics, 
now  fundamental  understanding  of  bio- 
logical and  biochemical  processes  is  mak- 
ing possible  the  prevention  of  many  dis- 
eases and  the  cure  of  many  others. 

The  prevention  of  disease  must  be  the 
ultimate  goal  we  can  imagine  for  medi- 
cal science.  The  deciphering  of  4  billion 
years  of  biotechnology  involved  in  the 
human  body  is  the  key.  The  understand- 
ing of  genes  and  how  they  work  or  do  not 
work;  the  undierstanding  of  chemical 
and  electrical  communications  within 
the  body;  the  understanding  of  the  ef- 
fects and  workings  of  carcinogenic  sub- 
stances, including  viruses;  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  functioning  of  the 
cardiovascular  system  are  just  a  few  of 
the  scientific  breakthroughs  that  are  in 
progress.  The  potential  of  such  break- 
throughs are  unlimited  when  combined 
with  the  capabilities  of  the  new  tech- 
nologies of  recombinant  DNA.  electro- 
magnetic sensing,  sjmthetic  biochemical 
production,  artificial  microelectronic  bio- 
systems,  computerized  axial  tomogra- 
phies (CAT)  scanners,  ultrasonic  scan- 
ners, computer  processing,  and  many 
other  marvels  of  the  age. 

Science  and  technology  in  medicine  is 
opening  up  the  new  option  of  disease 
prevention  and  cure,  rather  than  costly 
treatment  and  is  only  the  eventual  alter- 
native to  ever-rising  medical  bills  and 
unaffordable  insurance. 

Second,  laser  technology  is  providing 
spectacular  options  for  chemical  process- 
ing and  for  national  defense.  On  the  one 
hand,  lasers  that  can  be  tuned  to  the 
characteristic    frequency    of   molecules 


and  isotopes  make  possible  both  the  eflQ- 
cient  separation  of  useful  materials  from 
waste  and  the  destruction  of  harmful 
chemical  compounds  before  they  enter 
man's  environment. 

An  obvious  application  of  laser  chemi- 
cal separation  is  in  the  management  of 
nuclear  wastes.  Such  wastes  can  become 
resources  available  at  low  cost  and  low 
risk  while  at  the  same  time  helping  to 
reopen  the  nuclear  power  energy  option 
for  the  country. 

Laser  chemical  destruction  is  equally 
valuable  in  the  cleanup  of  toxic  chemi- 
cals before  their  possible  introduction  in- 
to the  environment.  Again,  at  low  cost 
and  low  risk,  technologies  that  could 
otherwise  harm  the  environment  can  be- 
come servants  of  our  economy. 

Laser  technology  also  opens  up  the 
possibility  of  shifting  the  emphasis  of  our 
strategic  defense  policy  from  one  of  mas- 
sive retaliation  or  mutually  assured  de- 
struction to  a  policy  of  mutually  assured 
protection.  High  power  groimd-  or  space- 
based  laser  systems,  properly  integrated 
with  detection,  communication  and  con- 
trol systems,  may  permit  the  surgical  de- 
struction of  attacking  missiles  before 
there  is  a  need  to  consider  retaliation. 

Science  and  technology  in  lasers  is  mu- 
tually assured  protection.  The  transition 
to  this  policy  must  begin  if  mankind  is 
to  have  any  long-term  hope  for  avoiding 
war  and  perpetuating  freedom  on  Earth. 

Third,  information  systems  technol- 
ogy, in  the  broadest  sense,  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  rationally  imagine  the  gradual 
elimination  of  hunger,  disease,  poverty, 
and  ignorance  in  the  underdeveloped 
portions  of  the  world.  These  four  horse- 
men of  disaster  are  rushing  down  on 
mank  nd  and  freedom  at  unparalleled 
speeds.  However,  for  the  frst  time  in 
human  history,  we  can  consider  tech- 
nically realistic  means  of  stopping  their 
onslaught  and  using  that  capability  as 
the  foundation  of  our  foreign  policy 
toward  the  imderdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  foundations  for  this  new  foreign 
policy  lie  in  the  gathering,  analysis,  dis- 
tribution, and  use  of  information. 

The  collection  and  distribution  of  in- 
format  on  on  a  worldwide  basis  via  satel- 
lite has  provided  a  distinct  change  in  the 
course  of  human  history.  The  most 
graphic  demonstration  of  this  change 
came  when,  on  Christmas  Eve,  1968, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings 
throughout  the  world,  simultaneously 
had  a  new  thought  about  a  familiar  ob- 
ject in  the  night  sky— the  Moon.  The 
men  of  Apollo  8  were  there,  and  the 
Moon  would  never  be  the  same  for  any- 
one. Now,  we  realize  that  the  world  will 
never  be  the  same;  that  there  are  solu- 
tions to  those  age-old  problems  of  the 
human  condition  on  Earth.  There  are 
solutions  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  reach 
out  and  grasp  them. 

Through  technology,  we  can  and 
should  create  programs  aimed  at  perma- 
nent services  for  worldwide  communica- 
tions, weather  and  ocean  forecasting, 
Earth  resources  discovery  or  monitoring, 
societal  services,  and  prediction  of  nat- 
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ural  events  of  disastrous  human  conse- 
quences. 

Through  technology  we  can  and  should 
help  underdeveloped  nations  create  ag- 
ricultural, health,  resource,  and  educa- 
tional systems  that  permit  their  entry 
into  the  21st  century. 

It  is  know-how  they  need,  not  just 
financial  assistance.  Science  and  tech- 
nology information  is  a  developing  na- 
tion's foreign  policy  for  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  space  science  and  technology 
provides  the  foundation  for  the  move- 
ment of  our  civilization  of  freedom  into 
space.  The  space  policy  for  the  decades 
of  the  1980's  and  1990's  should  provide 
for  the  creation  of  the  permanent  facil- 
ities of  our  civilization  in  space,  recog- 
nizing our  historically  inevitable  com- 
petition there,  as  well  as  on  Earth,  with 
the  Soviet-dominated  civilization  of 
oppression. 

These  Earth-orbit  facilities  will  utilize 
and  augment  this  unique  research,  serv- 
ice and  manufacturing  environment. 
The  weightlessness,  the  vacuum,  the 
unique  view  of  ths  Earth,  Sun,  and  stars 
provide  unparalleled  o;:portunities. 

Permanent  facilities  in  orbit  will  pro- 
vide capabilities  that  relate  directly  to 
current  and  growing  problems  facing 
this  Nation.  In  addition,  the  now  real 
possibility  of  careers  in  space  has  caught 
the  imagination  of  mMlions  of  young 
Americans.  Let  us  not  disappoint  them, 
or  the  future. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  21st  century, 
a  space  policy  for  our  civilization  should 
initiate  a  second  solar  system  explora- 
tion decade.  Bases  and  settlements  on 
the  Moon,  missions  of  exploration  to 
Mars  and  Venus,  and  the  beginnings  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Martian  settle- 
ment, all  are  what  these  dreams  are 
made  of.  The  parents  of  the  first 
Martians  are  looking  over  our  shoulders 
as  they  work  and  dream  their  way 
through  elementary  school,  high  school, 
and  college.  Thev  dream  of  taking  part 
in  this  next  great  expansion  of  the  hum- 
an race  and  its  civilization. 

I  have  painted  a  picture  of  hope,  a 
future  to  be  excited  about,  and  dreams 
within  our  reach:  but  in  our  reach  only 
if  we  build  and  maintain  our  science  and 
technology  foundations. 

Following  over  a  decade  of  reduction 
in  support  of  science  and  technology,  our 
long-term  future  is  at  the  edge  of  an 
abyss.  Our  fall  is  only  now  a  matter  of 
time  if  we  continue  these  years  of 
benign  neglect. 

With  the  administration's  March 
budget  request,  it  looked  like  we  could 
survive  another  year  or  two.  However, 
with  the  revised  budgets  of  September, 
the  foundations  of  our  material  great- 
ness and  of  our  survival  as  a  free  coun- 
try, will  begin  to  crumble. 

In  the  absence  of  strong  private  and 
Federal  support  for  science  and  technol- 
ogy, we  risk  losing  the  base  from  which 
solutions  to  fundamental  problems  will 
rise  as  surely  as  we  will  lose  our  economy 
and  defense  if  they  go  unrepaired. 

Inadequate  and  untargeted  advanced 


research  and  education  programs  will 
only  aggravate  the  annual  shortfall  of 
10,000  to  15,000  engineers  and  scientists 
necessary  to  address  broad  national 
needs; 

Continued  neglect  of  technology  devel- 
opment will  accelerate  the  loss  of  mar- 
kets throughout  our  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural base; 

Ignoring  development  of  domestic  re- 
sources and  resource  substitutes  will  fur- 
ther undermine  U.S.  and  the  free  world's 
foreign  and  defense  policies; 

Sacrifice  of  basic  biomedical  research 
will  delay  and  possibly  prevent  the  crea- 
tion of  affordable  health  care  based  on 
prevention  and  cure  rather  than  ever 
more  expensive  treatment; 

Shortsighted  curtailment  of  research 
and  technology  development  in  energy 
related  fields  will  expose  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  to  continued 
threats  of  embargoes  of  essential  energy 
supplies; 

Failure  to  apply  science  and  technol- 
ogy to  the  balanced  use  and  conservation 
of  our  environment  will  impose  an  un- 
acceptable legacy  of  pollution,  resource 
depletion  and  global  danger  on  future 
generations; 

Retrenchment  of  basic  research  in 
physics  and  chemistry  will  not  only  erode 
our  total  base  of  policy  options,  but  will 
expose  the  national  defense  to  poten- 
tially catastropliic  consequences;  and 

Abandonment  of  space  science  and  ap- 
plications will  leave  to  the  enemies  of 
freedom  the  dominant  role  of  expanding 
civilization's  reach  into  space  and  with 
that  dominant  role  will  come  the  final 
loss  of  freedom's  options  here  on  Earth. 

We  still  do  have  a  choice,  but  time  is 
running  out.  Indecision  paves  the  road 
to  chaos. 

As  never  before,  the  Nation's  science 
and  engineering  community  and  its  as- 
sociated industrial  and  service  base,  must 
educate  the  opinion  makers  in  the  Halls 
of  Grovemment  and  in  the  media  about 
the  essential  role  of  knowledge  and  its 
application  in  solving  the  fundamental 
r  rob' em's  of  the  Nation  and  mankind.  If 
we  fail  in  this  effort,  the  success  of  the 
economic  and  defense  policies,  for  which 
I  and  others  are  working  so  hard,  will  be 
short  lived  indeed. 

We  stand  as  a  nation  on  a  three-legged 
tower,  above  the  sea  of  danger,  high 
above  anv  other  society.  The  platform  of 
this  tower  is  freedom.  The  legs  are  a 
strong  defense,  a  strong  economy,  and  an 
expanding  base  of  knowledge. 

The  loss  of  anv  one  of  these  legs  will 
pitch  Us  and  our  civilization  of  freedom 
into  the  junk  heap  of  history. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  preserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "The  Poten- 
t'al  for  Harm  in  Reduced  Support  of 
Civilian  Space  Research."  by  R.  L.  Wal- 
quist,  vice  president.  TRW,  Inc.,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recghd, 
as  follows: 


The  POTENTlAt  roK   Haem   dj   Reducxd 

Support  op  Civilian  Space  Reseascb 

(By  R.  L.  Walqulat) 

We  at  TRW  applaud  the  general  Intent 
and  aggressive  mechanization  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  recovery  program.  In  his 
letter  to  the  President  on  Aprtl  27,  R.  F. 
Mettler,  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  TRW.  pledged  full  sup- 
port of  the  program  In  all  Its  aspects.  I  feel 
that  part  of  that  support  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  unfortunate  potential  of  protracted 
reductions  in  federal  support  of  U.S.  space 
technology.  Continued  reduction  in  theae 
activities  for  the  next  several  years  will  harm 
America's  economic  position  and  further 
erode  our  nation's  prestige  In  the  world. 

The  d3ferral  or  cancellation  of  many  major 
space  science  missions  is  by  default  a  policy 
to  withdraw  support  from  UJ3.  SDace-related 
technological  growth.  It  is  Important  that 
the  consequences  of  this  poUcy  be  weighed 
carefully  before  world  leadership  is  abdi- 
cated. According  to  Dr.  George  Keyworth, 
the  Prfsldenfs  science  and  technology 
adviser-designate : 

"There  are  certain  projects  .  .  .  where  the 
government's  support  continues  throughout 
research,  development  and  demonstration 
because  of  the  broader  national  interest  at 
stake." 

The  important  choice  facing  the  nation 
now  is  to  recognize  which  projects  In  space 
research  entail  this  broader  national  Interest. 
Unless  we  are  willing  openly  to  abandon 
specific  goals  in  national  prestige  and  eco- 
nomic advantage,  we  should  exercise  great 
care  before  we  diminish  the  federal  support 
of  civilian  space  technology. 

The  Importance  of  science  and  technology 
to  the  economy  is  an  accepted  fact  of  our 
modem  society.  But  the  past  several  years 
have  seen  a  significant  and  continuing  re- 
duction in  the  funding  devoted  to  advancing 
our  non-military  capability  In  space.  Even 
our  military  budgets  have  stressed  opera- 
tions over  new  technology.  It  Is  cl?ar  that 
In  time  this  trend  will  erode  our  technologi- 
cal position  in  the  world. 

In  contrast  to  the  approach  taken  by  the 
United  States,  the  Russians  and  Japanese 
have  developed  a  consistent  long  range  pol- 
icy to  advance  their  capabilities  in  space. 
The  activity  in  Europe  has  also  been  in- 
creasing steadily  over  the  past  decade.  The 
non-mllltary  elements  of  these  programs 
Include  materials  processing,  communica- 
tions and  earth  applications  (resources  and 
weather). 

For  two  decades  the  United  States  haa 
profited  from  Its  position  as  pre-eminent  in 
space  exploration  and  space  research.  The 
worldwide  exp>o5ure  to  the  manner  lunar 
landings,  to  the  close  encounters  with  other 
planets,  and  to  the  further  understanding 
of  our  sun  and  the  earth  have  facilitated  a 
universal  recognition  of  the  VS.  capability 
for  monumental  technical  tasks.  With  aware- 
ness of  American  pre-eminence  comes  more 
likely  acceptance  of  U.S.  roles  in  global  af- 
fairs. Withdrawal  from  leadership  in  space 
exploration  is  to  Invite  erosion  of  this  ac- 
ceptance and  respect. 

The  excJtment  associated  with  scientific 
exploration  Is  widely  disseminated  by  the 
press  and  television.  The  American  people 
are  proud  of  this  national  capability  and 
support  the  cultural  changes  associated 
with  a  more  sophisticated  society.  This  same 
awareness  and  pride  have  motivated  many 
of  our  young  people  to  e-iter  technical 
careers  and  accept  the  technical  challenges 
of  the  next  generation. 

The  scientific  exploration  of  space  is 
driven  by  man's  inherent  curiosity  to  In- 
crease his  understanding  of  the  universe.  In 
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hood  that  Russia  will  become  the  apparent 
world  leader  in  space  exploration  and  appli- 
cations. We  also  face  the  loss  of  the  dramatic 
technological  fallout  In  products  and  skills 
that  has  been  shown  to  follow  space  research. 
To  help  reverse  these  trends,  flight  demon- 
strations in  space  research  and  applications 
are  necessary.  Because  the  risk  capital  for 
these  ventures  is  much  too  high  for  private 
industry,  support  must  be  provided  by  the 
federal  government. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour 
of  11  a.m.,  with  statements  by  Senators 
limited  to  2  minutes  each. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the  fol- 
lowing proceedings  relating  to  S.  1549, 
and  also  the  confirmation  of  two  nomi- 
nations on  the  executive  calendar  are 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  for 
purposes  of  continuity : ) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  matter  that  I  believe  can  be 
taken  care  of  in  short  order,  and  it  should 
be  done  before  we  proceed  with  this  bill 
any  further. 


tion  402(a)  budget  waiver  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  196)  waiving  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  1549. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  196)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  196 

Reiolvei.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1549,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  national 
security  programs  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
for   other   purposes. 

Such  waiver  is  necessary  because  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  in  order 
In  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for  a 
fiscal  year,  unless  that  bill  or  resolution  Is 
reported  In  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be,  on  or  before  May  15  preceding 
the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  pursuant  of 
section  402(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  the  provisions  of  section  402(a) 
of  such  Act  are  waived  with  respect  to  S. 
1549  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


WAIVER  OF  SECTION  402(a)  OP 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT- 
CONSIDERATION  OF  S.   1549 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  the  mainagers  of 
the  bill  are  agreeable,  that  the  pending 
measure  be  temporarily  set  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  240,  S.  1549,  the 
Department  of  Energy  National  Secu- 
rity Programs  Authorization  Act  of  1982. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  consideration  and  disposition  of  this 
matter  not  extend  beyond  5  minutes,  at 
which  time  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  think  we  need 
about  8  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Ten  minutes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  show  that  I  am  in  a  generous 
mood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  budget  waiver  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  and  I  assume 
that  is  cleared  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  Calendar 
No.  266,  Senate  Resolution  196,  the  sec- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  NATION- 
AL SECURITY  PROGRAMS  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OF  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title.  The  legislative 
clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1549)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  na- 
tional security  programs  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  S.  1549,  is  an  annual 
authorization  bill.  It  includes  the  seven 
Defense  programs  that  are  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Department  of  Energy.  These 
programs  are : 

Naval  reactors  development:  Admiral 
Rickover's  ongoing  work  in  the  develop- 
ment, operation,  and  training  associated 
with  nuclear  reactors  that  power  our 
nuclear  Navy; 

Weapons  activities :  Those  activities  in- 
volving the  research  and  development, 
testing,  production,  maintenance,  and 
retirement  of  the  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
pile: 

Nuclear  materials  production :  The  op- 
eration of  nuclear  reactors  and  chemical 
pr(x;essing  plants  to  produce  the  special 
nuclear  materials  needed  in  the  Defense 
programs; 

Defense  waste  management :  The  han- 
dling and  storage  of  the  byproducts  of 
the  nuclear  materials  production  and 
weapons  activities  programs  to  include 
research  and  development  on  the  long- 
term  disposal  of  nuclear  wastes; 
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Security  and  safeguards:  Those  cen- 
tralized activities  involving  the  security 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  nuclear 
systems; 

Verification  and  control  technology: 
The  efforts  to  monitor  worldwide  nuclear 
activities;  and 

Security  investigations:  The  conduct 
of  necessary  personnel  investigations  re- 
quired for  the  granting  of  security  clear- 
ances. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  for  these 
Defense  programs  constitutes  nearly  half 
the  budget  of  the  entire  Department  of 
Energy.  For  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  recommended 
new  budget  authority  of  $5,165,000,000. 
A  breakout  by  program  is  included  in  the 
committee  report.  The  committee  has 
recommended  a  slight  increase  over  the 
budget  request — an  increase  of  $168,700,- 
000  or  about  3  percent  to  accommodate 
several  items  of  special  concern  to  the 
committee.  These  items  are  detailed  in 
the  committee  report  and  I  would  be 
pleased  to  discuss  any  of  these  in  addi- 
tional detail  if  there  are  questions  by 
any  Member. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
emotion  associated  with  these  nuclear 
weapons  programs.  In  addition,  there  are 
many  misconceptions  and  some  blatant 
inaccuracies  that  have  surfaced  in  recent 
weeks.  Let  me  briefly  discuss  three  of 
these  issues. 

THE    "trNPRECEDENTKD    BITILDTTP" 

First,  there  is  the  notion  that  the 
United  States  is  involved  in  an  "unprece- 
dented buildup"  of  its  nuclear  arsenal. 
This  simply  is  not  the  case.  We  are  mod- 
ernizing the  nuclear  stockpile  as  new 
strategic  systems  are  introduced,  but  the 
total  number  of  warheads  in  the  stock- 
pile is  not  going  to  increase  significantly. 
For  every  new  warhead  that  comes  off 
the  production  line,  an  old  warhead  is  de- 
commissioned, dismantled,  and  its  ma- 
terials are  recycled  into  new  warheads  to 
the  extent  possible.  Perhaps  a  more  con- 
vincing fact  is  that  the  total  megaton- 
nage  in  the  stockpile  will  continue  to  go 
down:  an  important  point  not  generally 
known  by  the  public  is  that  today  the 
total  stockpile  megatonnage  is  only  one- 
third  of  what  it  was  15  years  ago. 

THE    "ACCTOENT/INCnJENT    DANGER" 

The  Titan  missile  explosion  that  oc- 
curred in  Arkansas  in  the  fall  of  1980, 
has  given  rise  to  a  series  of  allegations 
that  the  nuclear  stockpile  represents  a 
great  hazard  to  people  that  might  hap- 
pen to  be  near  a  nuclear  weapons  acci- 
dent or  incident.  In  fact,  the  record  of 
nuclear  weapons  safety  has  been  per- 
fect— there  has  never  been  a  fatality  di- 
rectly related  to  an  explosion  of,  or  a  re- 
lease of  radiation  from,  a  nuclear  war- 
head. Nuclear  weapons  contain  the  most 
sophisticated  safeguards  that  technol- 
ogy can  produce  at  the  time  the  weapons 
are  made.  The  nuclear  weapons  stockpile 
today  is  safe.  Procedures  for  storing, 
handling,  training  and  maintenance  of 
nuclear  warheads  are  very  rigorous  with 
safety  as  the  primary  emphasis.  These 
procedures  are  constantly  being  tested, 
modified  and  updated  to  make  them  the 
best  possible. 

Despite  the  committee's  conviction 
that  the  current  nuclear  weapons  stock- 


pile Is  safe,  we  have  placed  great  empha- 
sis on  improving  weapon  safety  and 
modernizing  the  existing  stockpile  of 
older  weapons  to  incorporate  the  latest 
safeguard  features.  This  stockpile  mod- 
ernization program  will  provide  added 
assurance  against  any  possible  threat. 
While  we  must  have  confidence  in  the 
safety  of  our  existing  weapons,  we  must 
also  continue  to  evaluate  the  threat  of  an 
accident  or  an  incident  and  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  minimize  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  a  threat  occurring. 

THE   "NETTRON   BOMB" 

The  "neutron  bomb"  issue  is  a  classic 
case  of  an  issue  spawned  bv  misinforma- 
tion. Since  the  first  atomic  test,  nuclear 
weapons  have  been  improved  and  refined 
as  nuclear  technology  has  advanced. 
They  have  been  made  simpler,  more 
flexible,  safer,  and  more  reliable.  The 
"enhanced  radiation  '  feature  is  just  one 
of  many  technology  improvements  that 
have  evolved  over  the  years.  This  feature 
simply  permits  the  nuclear  target  plan- 
ner to  engase  his  target  successfully  with 
minimum  associated  collateral  damage 
caused  by  blast  and  thermal  effects. 
Without  the  enhanced  radiation  capa- 
bility, the  nuclear  target  plarmer  simply 
chooses  a  bigger  warhead  to  insure  that 
his  target  is  successfully  engaged  with 
casualties  resulting  from  blast  and 
thermal  effects  rather  than  radiation.  It 
is  Draconian  to  suggest  that  the  en- 
hanced radiation  warhead  is  "inhu- 
mane"— all  nuclear  and  conventional 
warheads  are  inhumane.  We  only  build 
them  in  ths  name  of  humanity — in  the 
fervent  hope  that  because  we  have  them 
and  because  thev  will  kill  people,  they 
will  deter  our  potential  adversaries  from 
ever  daring  to  use  them  first. 

Many  people — with  great  support 
from  the  Soviet  propaganda  machine  I 
might  add — have  portrayed  the  "neu- 
tron bomb"  as  "inhumane" — an  indis- 
criminate people  killer — and  as  desta- 
bil  zing.  They  are  wrong  on  both  counts. 
A  nuclear  casualty — whether  caused  by 
radiation  or  by  blast  overpressure  or  by 
heat — is  still  a  casualty  resulting  from 
the  use  of  a  nuclear  weapon.  Is  death  by 
blast  overpressure  or  heat  more  humane 
than  death  by  radiation?  I  fa?l  to  see  the 
distinction.  Some  will  argue  that  en- 
hanced radiation  weapons,  with  the  as- 
sociated reduction  in  collateral  damage 
will  lower  the  nuclear  threshold — s'nce 
there  is  less  damage,  there  will  be  more 
likelihood  that  they  will  be  used.  Logic 
persuades  me  that  the  opposite  is  true. 

Since  the  enhanced  radiation  wea- 
pons are  more  effective  against  potential 
Warsaw  Pact  armored  targets,  their  de- 
terrent effect  is  increased.  There  is  less 
likelihood  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  or  any 
other  aggressor  will  laimch  a  conven- 
tional attack  when  faced  with  enhanced 
radiation  weapons:  this  reduces  the  like- 
lihood that  a  conventional  conflict  will 
occur  which  might  erupt  into  a  nuclear 
exchange.  The  cornerstone  of  nuclear 
deterrence  has  been  the  possession  of  a 
credible,  flexible  nuclear  arsenal;  the 
enhanced  radiation  warhead  increases 
the  flexibility  of  our  arsenal  and  as  a 
consequence,  tbe  deterrent  value  of  our 
arsenal  is  enhanced. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  bill. 


Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Strategic  Warfare. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Warner  in  bring- 
ing S.  1549  to  the  floor  for  considera- 
tion by  my  colleagues.  This  bill  provides 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  national  defense  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy.  The  Department 
of  Energy's  activities  in  this  area  are 
vital  to  our  national  defense,  and  this 
bill  provides  the  requisite  funding  to 
strengthen  it  through  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  production  of  both 
tactical  and  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
acted  to  amend  the  President's  proposed 
budget  in  numerous  respects  to  better 
reflect  what  we  believe  to  be  the  priori- 
ties of  our  Nations  defense.  A  critical 
aspect  of  our  amendments  was  to  sup- 
port the  construction  of  new  facilities  to 
replace  facilities  which  are  becoming 
outdated  and  outmoded,  to  meet  our  de- 
fense production  needs. 

In  particular,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  authorized  a  new  project  for 
the  initiation  of  a  new  production  reac- 
tor. It  is  clear  that  there  will  be  produc- 
tion requirements  for  tritium  and  Plu- 
tonium for  the  foreseeable  future.  Our 
existing  production  reactors  are  suffi- 
ciently close  to  the  end  of  their  useful 
lives  that  we  must  now  begin  in  a  serious 
way  the  evaluation  and  design  of  re- 
plawiements.  The  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  added  $40  million  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

There  is  a  consideration  being  given 
in  the  Department  of  Energy  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  commercial  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  as  a  potential  source  of  Plu- 
tonium for  the  nuclear  weapons  program. 
While  this  idea  is  only  in  tiie  earliest 
stages  of  evaluation,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  Department  of  Energy 
place  a  low  priority  on  this  potential 
option  for  meeting  our  plutonium  pro- 
duction requirements. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  should  be 
willing  to  incur  some  considerable  cost 
to  procure  our  plutonium  needs  by  al- 
ternative means.  I  seriously  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  linkage  between  the  nu- 
clear energy  and  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
grams, unless  it  is  the  only  option  left 
to  meet  our  national  defense  needs.  The 
potential  is  too  great  for  damage  to  our 
nuclear  weapons  program,  as  well  as  the 
nuclear  energy  program  in  both  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

The  committee  adopted  two  amend- 
ments dealing  with  environmental  im- 
pact statements  and  protection  of  sensi- 
tive information  durjig  its  consideration 
of  the  bill.  I  understand  that  the  objec- 
tions that  were  raised  by  interested  par- 
ties have  been  addressed  with  mutually 
agreeable  amendments  to  the  reported 
text  of  the  bill,  tind  that  with  these 
amendments,  no  significant  objections 
to  this  bill  have  been  identified  by  either 
side  of  the  aisle. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  as  amended,  to  provide 
the  necessary  funding  for  these  impor- 
tant DOE  programs  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
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"d.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  on  a  quar- 
terly basis  a  report  to  be  made  available 
upon  the  request  of  any  Interested  person, 
detailing  the  Secretary's  application  during 
that  period  of  every  regulation  or  order  pre- 
scribed or  Issued  under  this  section.  In  par- 
ticular, the  report  shall: 

"(1)  Identify  any  Information  protected 
from  disclosure  pursuant  to  such  regulation 
or  order; 

"(2)  specifically  state  the  Secretary's  Justi- 
fication for  determining  that  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  the  information  protected  from 
disclosure  under  such  regulation  or  order 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  restilt  in 
significant  adverse  effect  on  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public  or  the  common  defense 
and  security  by  significantly  Increasing  the 
lllrellhood  of  theft,  diversion,  or  sabotage  of 
such  material  or  such  facility,  as  specified 
under  subsection  a.  of  this  section;  and 

"(3)  provide  Justification  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  applied  such  regulation  or  order  so 
as  to  protect  from  disclosure  only  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  information  necessary  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public 
or  the  common  defense  and  security.". 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
intent  of  this  amendment  Is  to  refine  the 
language  of  .section  210  of  S.  1549  by 
clearly  designating  those  categories  of 
information  that  can  be  withheld  under 
this  provision. 

In  testimony  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  it  became  apparent  that 
there  are  certain  types  of  information 
that  cannot  be  withheld  under  either 
Executive  Order  12065  or  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act,  but  which  are  nevertheless  de- 
serving of  protection.  The  amendment 
recognizes  that  need  and  provides  for  the 
withholding  of  such  information. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  insure  proper 
application  of  this  provision,  the  amend- 
ment contains  a  number  of  procedural 
protections  that  will  govern  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  use  of  this  provision, 
including  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary promulgate  implementing  regu- 
lations and  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  prepare  a  quarterly  report  de- 
scribing the  Departments  use  of  this 
provision. 

Finally.  I  should  note  that  this  amend  • 
ment  fully  satisfies  concerns  raised  by 
Senator  Hart,  a  member  of  both  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  and  Armed 
Services  Committees. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  minor  techni- 
cal changes  detailed  in  this  amendment, 
I  am  confident  that  the  authority  ex- 
tended to  the  Department  of  Energy  will 
be  fully  adequate  to  address  the  con- 
cerns raised,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Staf- 
ford is  a  refinement  of  section  210  as 
reported  by  the  committee  and  I  under- 
stand it  hats  been  thoroughly  coordinated 
at  the  staff  level  among  all  those  com- 
mittees which  have  an  interest  in  this 
legislation.  I  have  reviewed  the  amend- 
ment and  am  prepared  to  recommend,  on 
behalf  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, that  it  be  accepted. 

The  intent  of  the  provision  is  straight- 
forward. There  are  certain  narrow  cate- 
gories of  information  that  cannot  be 
classified  under  current  law.  but  which 
should  not  be  made  generally  available 
to  the  public  for  reasons  of  national  se- 
curity. The  specific  types  of  information 


that  I  am  talking  about  were  enumerated 
by  Energy  Department  ofiQcials  during 
our  hearings  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
this  section  is  not  blanket  authority  for 
the  Energy  Department  to  circumvent 
the  requirements  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  The  provision  is  quite 
similar  to  a  provision  enacted  last  year 
to  protect  similar  information  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission. 

I  thank  Senator  Stafford  for  his  at- 
tention to  this  matter  and  we  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Does  this  amend- 
ment create  an  alternative  system  of 
classification  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  may  invoke  in  lieu  of  present 
classification  procedures  established  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  Executive 
Order  12065? 

Mr.  WARNER.  No.  This  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  enable  the  Department  of 
Energy,  upon  making  the  requisite  find- 
ing, to  withhold  certain  narrowly  defined 
types  of  information  which  are  not  now 
classifiable  as  national  security  informa- 
tion or  restricted  data. 

If  a  given  piece  of  information  Is  not 
classifiable  as  national  security  informa- 
tion or  restricted  data,  the  Department 
is  to  follow  the  procedures  established  in 
Executive  Order  12065  or  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  for  the  classification  of  such 
information.  In  no  case  will  a  given  piece 
of  information  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  or  Executive 
Order  12065  and  this  provision.  And 
finally,  where  questions  arise  concerning 
whether  certain  information  is  to  be 
classified  as  restricted  data  or  national 
security  information  or  designated  "Un- 
classified Information"  under  this  pro- 
vision, such  questions  are  to  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  formal  classification. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Does  this  provision 
enable  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
withhold  from  dissemination  reports 
provided  by  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies regarding  the  orotection  of  nuclear 
materials  or  facilities? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes.  Section  (A)(1)  of 
this  amendment  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment to  withhold  information  specifi- 
cally identifying  security  measures  for 
the  phvsical  protection  of  production  and 
utilization  facilities.  Reports  from  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  may  be  with- 
he'd  under  this  provision  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  dissemination  of  such 
information  could  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed to  restilt  in  significant  adverse  effect 
on  the  health  and  safetv  of  the  public 
or  the  common  de<'ense  and  securitv  by 
s'gni*'cantlv  increasine  the  likelihood  of 
theft,  diversion,  or  sabotage  of  such  a 
facility. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  R-crcT)  PT1  extract  from  the  hear- 
ins^.  dated  May  5, 1981. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Extract  Prom  Hearings,  Dated  Mat  5,  1981 

Senator  Warner.  In  defense  programs  you 
are  responsible  for  the  nuclear  weaoons.  nu- 
clear material  production,  and  nuclear  ma- 
terial safeguards  programs.  Do  you  feel  that 
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you  have  sufficient  authority  to  prevent  the 
release  of  Information  In  these  areas  If  re- 
lease of  the  Information  could  adversely 
affect  the  public? 

Mr.  Morgan.  We  do  have  authority  to  with- 
hold certain  information  on  nuclear  pro- 
grams classified  as  Restricted  Data  and  For- 
merly Restricted  Data  imder  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act.  and  other  Information  classified  as 
National  Security  Information  In  keeping 
with  current  Executive  Orders.  However,  we 
feel  that  there  are  additional  areas  of  vm- 
classlfied  Information  which  should  not  be 
released  and  for  which  the  DOE  does  not 
currently  have  the  unambiguous  authority 
to  protect. 

This  Information  for  example,  concerns  the 
safeguarding  of  nuclear  materials  and  facu- 
lties, the  production  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials and  the  design  or  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  parts  for  these  weapons.  The  release 
of  some  of  the  unclassified  Information  co\ild 
have  adverse  effects  on  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public  or  the  common  defense  and 
security.  It  could  facilitate  the  theft,  diver- 
sion or  sabotage  of  nuclear  materials  or  fa- 
cilities or  the  Illegal  production  of  special 
nuclear  material  or  nuclear  weapons. 

Last  year  NRC  sought  and  obtained  legisla- 
tion to  allow  withholding  of  certain  unclas- 
ElfleJ  information  within  their  area  of  re- 
sponsibility, e.g.  regarding  licensee  nuclear 
facilities  (now  Section  147  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act).  In  our  Judgment.  It  would  be 
highly  advisable  to  at  least  conform  DOE's 
authority  In  Its  areas  of  concern.  Essentially, 
basic  responsibility  for  common  defense  and 
security  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  rests 
with  the  Department  and,  ultimately,  the 
President. 

To  Illustrate  the  kind  of  Information  we 
feel  requires  this  additional  authority,  let  us 
give  you  a  few  examples: 

1.  The  DOE  is  responsible  for  the  physical 
security  of  numerous  nuclear  facilities  and 
nuclear  materials.  Certain  information  re- 
garding the  physical  prote:tlon  of  the^e 
facilities  cannot  be  classified.  Examples  in- 
clude the  physical  layou:  oi"  the  site,  general 
diagrams  showing  electrical  wiring  and  util- 
ities, and  other  Information  necessary  to 
construct  and  operate  the  site,  such  as  emer- 
gency operating  procedures.  We  believe  this 
kind  of  Information  should  not  be  released 
to  the  public  because  it  could  assist  In  plan- 
ning an  attack  on  that  facility 

2.  As  another  example,  rsports  are  pro- 
vided to  us  from  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies regarding  their  ability  to  assist  us  In 
protecting  nuclear  materials  cr  facilities. 
This  date  could  be  useful  to  a  terrorist  or 
saboteur  but  we  have  no  clear  authority  to 
withhold  It  from  release. 

3.  Certain  information  concerning  physical 
protection  of  small  quantities  of  uranium 
and  Plutonium  as  well  as  other  hazardous 
nuclear  materials  (e.g..  Cobalt-60)  is  not 
classifiable  as  National  Security  Information 
but  we  feel  It  shouM  be  protected  from  dis- 
closure because  It  could  lend  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  perpetration  of  acts  counter  to 
the  public  interest  such  as  deliberate  acts  of 
radiological  contamination. 

4.  There  Is  certain  Go'ernment  generated 
Information  regarding  nuclear  weapons  but 
which  may  not  be  appropriate  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  be  making  freely  available. 
This  Information  was  once  "restricted  data" 
but  was  declassified  for  valid  reasons  at 
various  times  in  the  past.  More  recently  we 
have  seen  the  rise  of  threats,  terrorism,  and 
nuclear  weapon  proliferation  and  we  are 
concerned  that  some  of  this  unclassified  ma- 
terial could  be  useful  to  a  terrorist  or  an 
extortionist  for  either  threatening  to  or 
fabricating  an  improvised  nuclear  explosive. 
In  addition,  such  documents  have  been  the 
source  of  design  Information  by  private  In- 
dividuals attempting  to  stimulate  publica- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  designs.  We  think  It 
unwise  for  the  government  to  be  In  a  posi- 


tion to  be  required  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Information  of  this  nature. 

5.  There  are  certain  defense  related  reac- 
tor designs  for  material  production  and  for 
naval  propulsion  purposes  which  are  un- 
classified, but  which  should  be  controlled 
because  such  designs  relate  closely  to  nu- 
clear materials  production  quantltes  and  for 
strategic  capabilities. 

To  summarize,  it  Is  suggested  that  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  and  the  common  de- 
fense and  security  are  better  served  If  the 
authority  existed  to  allow  the  protection 
of  Information  such  as  these  examples  point 
out. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  a  voice  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  sunendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  567)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

trp  AMENDMENT  NO.  568 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  unrrinted  amendment,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Stafford. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Waxneb)  . 
for  Mr.  Stafford,  proposes  an  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  568. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

strike  lines  3  through  25  on  page  17  and 
lines  1  through  7  on  page  18  and,  in  lieu 
thereof,  insert  the  following: 

Sec  211.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  an  authorization  of  appropriations 
contained  In  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  any 
environmental  Impact  statement  not  al- 
ready In  the  process  of  preparation  with  re- 
spect to  the  ot)eration  of  any  defense  facility 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  unless  the 
preparation  of  such  statement  is  required  by 
statute. 

(b)  In  those  Instances  where  the  cost  of 
preparing  any  environmental  impact  state- 
ment not  already  In  the  process  of  prepara- 
tion with  respect  to  the  operation  of  any 
defense  facility  of  the  Denartment  of  Energy 
shall  exceed  $500,000.  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Intent  to  proceed  with  such  a  state- 
ment. The  Secretary  shall  proceed  with  prep- 
ara*-lon  o'  s-i"h  p.  -t%*-emen'  u->on: 

(1)  expiration  of  a  period  of  thirty  days 
following  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  such  no- 
tice by  such  Committees,  or 

(2)  receipt  by  the  Secretary  from  each 
such  Committee,  before  the  expiration  of 
8".ch  thirty  day  period,  of  a  written  notifica- 
tion concurring  In  the  decision  to  proceed 
with  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
tent of  this  amendment  is  to  clarify  the 
language  of  section  211  by  emphasizing 
that,  while  the  Department  of  Energy  is 
barred  under  this  provision  from  prepar- 
ing environmental  impact  statements  not 
required  by  NEPA.  this  provision  is  in  no 
way  intended  to  amend  NEPA.  After  nu- 


merous discussions  with  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  wording  of  this  amend- 
ment will  convey  to  DOE  the  commit- 
tee's concern  that  environmental  impact 
statements  not  be  prepared  unless  re- 
quired by  law. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amendment  ad- 
dresses concerns  raised  by  the  Environ- 
ment and  Pubhc  Works  Committee  re- 
garding the  possibUity  that  the  present 
version  of  section  211  might,  in  fact, 
amend  NEPA  by  altering  the  standard  to 
be  used  in  determining  whether  to  pre- 
pare an  environmental  impact  statement. 

Finally,  I  should  note  that  this  amend- 
ment fully  satisfies  concerns  raised  by 
Senator  Hart,  a  member  of  both  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  and  Armed 
Services  Committees. 

This  amendment  will  convey  the  com- 
mittee's concern  without  working  an 
amendment  of  NEPA,  and  on  that  basis 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
it  would  be  useful  to  provide  some  leg- 
islative history  with  respect  to  section 
211  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. During  its  review  of  this  bill  the 
committee  was  advised  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  would  spend  several  mil- 
lion dollars  in  preparing  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  covering  the 
"ongoing  operations"  of  the  Pantex  fa- 
cility in  Amarillo.  Tex.,  where  nuclear 
warheads  are  assembled.  This  EIS  was 
to  be  accomplished,  not  because  DOE 
felt  that  it  was  required  by  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA),  but 
because  DOE  had  been  threatened  with 
litigation  from  some  environmental 
groups.  In  fact,  DOE  had  done  an  en- 
vironmental assessment  of  the  Pantex 
operation  as  required  by  NEPA  and  con- 
cluded that  an  EIS  was  unnecessary. 

This  incident  triggered  the  commit- 
tee's concern.  No  department  should  be 
reacting  to  the  threat  of  litigati<m  by 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  write 
EIS's  when  they  are  not  required  under 
NEPA.  At  the  committee's  request,  DOE 
provided  information  on  how  much  it 
has  spent  to  write  environmental  studies 
since  NEPA  was  enacted.  Although  some 
of  the  figures  are  estimates,  DOE  calcu- 
lates that  it  has  spent  more  than  $40 
million  on  such  studies  related  to  defense 
program  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  critic  of 
NEPA.  The  requirements  in  NEPA  to 
imderstand — and  to  mitigate — the  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  major  Fed- 
eral actions  has  had  a  profound  impact 
on  the  development  of  this  Nation  over 
the  last  decade.  Tlie  environmental 
awareness  that  has  been  spawned  across 
the  coimtry  has  undoubtedly  served  to 
benefit  future  generations.  However,  I 
do  begin  to  be  concerned  when  I  see 
what  I  perceive  to  be  abuses  of  NEPA. 
NEPA  was  meant  to  be  applied  to  "major 
Federal  actions"  that  would  potentiadly 
result  in  "significant  impact  on  the 
human  environment."  It  was  not  meant 
to  require  costly  studies  of  "ongoing 
operations"  or  relatively  minor  changes 
where  the  impact  on  the  environment 
cannot  even  be  measured.  It  was  this 
concern,  triggered  by  the  Pantex  case, 
that  resulted  in  the  committee's  drafting 
of  section  211. 
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I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Statford  ii  drafting  this  proposed 
amendment  I  th'nk  it  sends  the  same 
message  that  the  committee  was  seeking 
to  convey  aiid  I  am  prepared,  on  behalf 
of  the  An^ed  Services  Committee  to 
accept  h's  ataendment. 

Mr.  STAJTORD.  Is  this  section  in- 
tended, in  ijiy  way  to  alter  the  provi- 
sions of  NEl  'A? 

Mr.  WAR  MER.  No.  This  section  Is  in- 
cluded in  th  is  bill  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  is  the  cjmmittee's  intent  that  the 
preparation  of  environmental  impact 
statements  related  to  the  operation  of 
defense  facilities  be  undertaken  only 
when  clearl: '  required  by  NEPA.  and  not 
for  the  puipose  of  avoiding  litigation. 
Second,  if  the  preparation  of  such  a 
statement  v  ill  cost  more  than  $500,000. 
this  provisic  n  would  require  DOE  to  in- 
form the  Aimed  Services  Committees  of 
Its  intent  to  proceed  with  such  a 
statement. 

Mr.  STAIPORD.  Does  this  section  in 
any  way  affi  ict  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  now  exercised  under 
NEPA,  to  determine  whether  a  given 
action  const  itutes  a  major  Federal  action 
significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment? 

Mr.  WAR?JER.  No.  The  responsibility 
for  making  I  that  determination  will  re- 
main with  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  and 
his  decision,  subject  to  judicial  review, 
will  be  the  f  nal  word. 

The  PRES IDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  ai  reeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  568)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACItSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
reconsidpr   the   vote   by   which   the 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  able. 

The  motipn  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  HARfr.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
particular  nterest  in  a  provision  in- 
cluded in  th  e  House  bill  that  is  the  com- 
panion bill  ;o  S.  1549  which  we  are  now 
considering.  I  refer  to  a  study  which  the 
House  direc  ;ed  to  examine  the  merits  of 
building  a  liigh  temperature,  gas-cooled 
nuclear  realtor  at  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory. 

The  Hou^  authorized  this  study  at  a 
cost  of  $1  inillion.  This  study  would  be 
a  useful  supplement  to  ongoing  efforts 
to  Improve 
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I  am  aware  of  the  House  study  provl- 
siOTi  that  the  Senator  has  made  refer- 
ence to.  I  feel  it  has  merit  and  when  the 
conference  committee  meets  I  will  urge 
the  Senate  to  recede  to  the  House 
position. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  for  his 
attention  In  this  matter.  With  his  as- 
sured support  in  conference,  I  will  not 
seek  to  amend  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  comment  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  bill  which  the  Senate  is 
about  to  address  and  direct  some  remarks 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Strategic  and  Theater 
Nuclear  Forces  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill.  Senator  Warker. 

S.  1549,  the  Department  of  Energy  Na- 
tional Defense  Programs  Authorization 
Act  of  1982,  addresses  a  key  aspect  of  our 
national  security — the  ability  of  this 
country  to  maintain  a  first  rate  nuclear 
research  capability.  Insure  the  reliabil- 
ity of  our  deterrent  force  of  strategic 
weapons,  continue  research  in  key  areas 
of  nuclear  research  and  development  in 
areas  with  potential  national  security 
implications,  and  insure  modernization 
and  safe  handling  of  our  nuclear  military 
capabilities.  The  fiscal  resources  provided 
by  this  bill  help  Insure  that  the  best 
scientific  minds  in  this  country  will  be 
actively  involved  In  maintaining  the 
credibility  of  the  U.S.  deterrence  capa- 
bUity. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  often  a  bill  which 
receives  little  attention  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  security  importance. 
But  I  would  hasten  to  remind  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  the  approximately  $18 
billion  currently  spent  each  year  on  U.S. 
strategic  delivery  and  command  and  con- 
trol capabilities  would  be  meaningless 
without  the  products  which  are  the  topic 
of  this  bill. 

I  would  note  here  that,  like  the  Armed 
Services  Committees,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee addresses  DOE  national  defense 
activities  as  an  integral  part  of  U.S.  na- 
tional security  and  considers  the  defense 
budget  with  this  fact  in  mind.  Conse- 
quently, I  would  associate  myself  with  the 
renort  language  which  urges  OMB  to  de- 
velop some  procedure  for  insuring  that 
these  vital  national  security  activities  are 
evaluated  as  natural  elements  of  the  de- 
fense budget  and  not  as  some  secondary 
aspect  of  the  DOE  budget. 

While  the  debate  about  MX  missiles, 
B-1  bombers,  and  Trident  submarines 
may  occupy  the  public  and  the  media, 
none  of  us  should  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  ultimate  credibility  of  our  nu- 
clear strategic  deterrence  capabilities, 
and  our  tactical  nuclear  deterrence  capa- 
bilities, rests  with  the  nuclear  weapon 
laboratories  of  the  coimtry— those  places 
where  nuclear  military  capabilities  are 
carefully  developed  to  achieve  the  oper- 
ational requirement!-  of  the  military 
services,  where  the  credibility  of  the  nu- 
clear stockpile  is  assessed  and  main- 
tained, and  where  the  best  scientific  taX- 
fn*s  of  this  country  work  to  insure  that 
this  country  is  never  the  victim  of  tech- 
nological surprise  in  the  critical  and  con- 
stantly chsmging  field  of  nuclear  re- 
search. 


The  personnel  in  these  organizations 
are  incredibly  dedicated  to  their  respon- 
sibilities. Tliose  who  work  in  the  nuclear 
weapons  programs  are  particularly 
aware  of  the  role  they  play  In  maintain- 
ing U.S.  security.  And  while  this  Is  an 
area  of  the  most  advanced  scientific 
sophistication,  these  people  do  work  un- 
der particular  hardships.  In  particular, 
their  facilities — buildings  and  equip- 
ment— are  often  dangerously  old  and 
obsolete.  There  has  already  been  a  good 
deal  of  publicity  about  the  deteriorating 
shape  of  our  nuclear  weapon  production 
infrastructure. 

This  decay  is  evident  at  our  national 
nuclear  weapons  laboratiories — especial- 
ly at  Los  Alamos,  which  was  the  site  of 
our  World  War  II  nuclear  weapon  ef- 
forts. Nuclear  weapon  activities  at  the 
national  laboratories  are  hindered  in 
other  ways.  Folitically  imposed  limita- 
tions on  testing  nuclear  devices  under- 
ground cause  many  uncertainties  re- 
garding weapon  design  effectiveness, 
which  must  be  compn sated  for  through 
the  use  of  the  costly,  highly  sophisticated 
facilit  63.  Th?s3  is  also  a  ssrious  ques- 
tion whether  U.S.  nuclear  material  pro- 
duction capabilities  wiil  be  sufficient  to 
me2t  planned  stockpile  requirements  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  issues  I  have  men- 
tioned are  all  very  important,  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  verv  effective  fashion 
in  S.  1549. 1  commend  the  committee  for 
the  exemplary  work  it  has  done  In  ad- 
dressing this  vitally  important  national 
security  issue.  Along  this  line,  I  would 
1  ke  to  address  some  remarks  and  ques- 
tions to  th?  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

The  Senate  and  House  versions  of  this 
bill  both  include  several  initiatives  above 
the  President's  request  associated  with 
weapon  activity  construction  projects. 
For  example,  both  bills  include  $8  mil- 
lion to  fund  a  new  detonator  assembly 
facility  at  the  Los  Alamos  National  Sci- 
ence Laboratory.  This  facility,  I  can 
testify,  is  sorely  needed.  The  existing 
structure — which  is  used  to  assemble 
and  test  some  of  the  most  critical  com- 
ponents in  our  nuclear  deterrence  ar- 
senal— is  too  small  for  current  activitie.s 
and  is  not  in  compliance  with  fire  and 
safety  codes. 

The  present  detonator  assembly  struc- 
ture, a  World  War  II  quonset  building 
erected  as  a  "temporary"  structure  in 
194*.  has  caused  serious  problems  in  de- 
signing and  fabricating  explosive  det- 
onators for  research  and  development 
efforts.  Rejection  of  test  detonators  ex- 
ceeds 49  percent,  primarily  as  a  result 
of  contamination  by  dust  and  other  air- 
borne contaminants.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the  safety  problems  inherent  in  the 
current  facility,  makes  the  committees' 
decision  a  sound  one. 

The  House  version  also  includes  a  $5 
million  addition  for  a  new  Tritium 
Handling  Facility  at  the  Los  Alamos 
Laboratory.  The  Senate  version  does  not 
include  such  a  provision.  The  labora- 
tory's tritium  handling  facility  Is  obso- 
lete and  totally  Inadequate  for  the  proc- 
essing, analysis,  and  high-pressure 
packaging  of  this  radioactive  gas  which 
is  vital  to  carrying  out  our  major  weapon 
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programs.  The  present  facility,  built  25 
years  ago  and  designed  to  meet  the 
standards  of  its  day.  does  not  meet  the 
Federal  standards  for  radiation  protec- 
tion for  employees  nor  the  public. 

Stack  emissions,  for  instance,  are 
many  times  those  permitted  by  current 
regulations  and  the  facility  operates 
under  an  exemption.  The  proposed  new 
facility,  which  is  contained  in  the  House 
version,  will  provide  triple  containment 
of  the  tritium  and  will  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate classified  and  unclassified 
work  simultaneously — a  capability  not 
found  in  the  existing  structure. 

I  wou'd  like  to  ask  the  manager  of  the 
bin  whether  or  not  the  committee  is 
aware  that,  these  health  and  operational 
considerations  have  resulted  in  the 
laboratory  management  identifying  the 
new  tritium  facility  as  the  priority  con- 
struction item  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  assure  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  the  com- 
mittee is  fully  aware  of  and  appreciates 
the  merits  of  the  proposal  for  a  new 
tritium  handling  facility  at  the  Los 
Alamos  Laboratory. 

The  need  is  a  very  legitimate  one.  The 
committee  worked  within  certain  fiscal 
guidelines  which  made  it  diflBcult  to  ac- 
comodate all  additional  protects  beyond 
the  President's  proposal  and  still  pro- 
vide necessary  resources  for  all  the  other 
national  defense  related  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Energy.  However,  as  the 
Senator  correctly  notes,  the  tritium 
handling  facility  is  contained  in  the 
House  authorization.  This  wiU  insure 
that  it  will  be  considered  in  conference 
and  that  its  high  priority  will  be  duly 
considered  as  a  final  package  is  devel- 
oped. While  I  can  not  predict  the  con- 
ference result,  I  can  give  the  Senator  my 
personal  opinion  that  the  clear  need  for 
such  a  new  facility  will  certainly  make 
it  a  leading  candidate  for  inclusion  in 
the  final  conference  bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  those  remarks.  I  would  also  note  that 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
also  authorized  an  increase  of  $3  million 
to  operate  the  weapons  neutron  re- 
search (WNR)  at  Los  Alamos  for  a 
longer  time  period  in  1982. 

This  amount  would  allow  operation  of 
WNR  for  neutron  vulnerability  and 
lethality  measurements  and  calibration 
of  diagnosic  equipment  in  support  of  field 
testing  as  the  NTS  for  an  additional  6 
to  8  weeks  during  fiscal  year  1982.  Con- 
stantly increasing  utility  costs  have  an- 
nually reduced  the  number  of  hours 
which  the  Los  Alamos  Meson  Physics 
Facility,  of  which  V/NR  is  a  part,  has 
been  in  operation.  The  yearly  drop  in 
scheduled  team  hoiors  has  been  14  per- 
cent and  the  proposed  budget  will  fund 
only  58  percent  of  the  optimum  opera- 
tional level  of  the  facility. 

Since  LAMPF  is  currently  forced  to 
reject  75  percent  of  proposed  experi- 
ments, the  effect  of  utility  costs  on  oper- 
ational time  not  only  threatens  the  use 
of  the  facility  for  national  security  ac- 
tivities, but  it  also  threatens  the  facili- 
ties' viability  as  a  national  resource 
available  readily  to  outside  users.  The 
House  action  alleviates  this  problem.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  conference  result 


might  sustain  the  House  position  on  this 
important  matter. 

This  Senator  is  fully  aware  of  the 
budget  constraints  within  which  all  con- 
gressional action  must  operate.  However, 
defense  related  activities  is  one  area 
where  the  budget  will  grow  substantially 
and,  I  might  add,  rightfully  so.  The  two 
projects  I  have  discussed  here  are.  in  my 
view,  important  to  the  well-being  of  our 
national  security  capabihties.  Their  merit 
appears  valid  to  me  and  I  would  close  by 
encouraging  the  manager  of  the  Senate 
bill  to  give  them  his  utmost  and  hope- 
fully favorable  consideration  during  the 
Senate/House  conference. 

Mr.  WARNER.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  committee  conferees  will  all  care- 
fully consider  the  points  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  has  made  today. 
For  myself,  his  statements  are  com- 
pelling and  I  can  assure  him  that  they 
will  certainly  play  a  role  In  the  final 
outcome  of  the  conference  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  manager 
of  the  bill  for  his  time  and  consideration 
on  this  matter. 

IP    AMENDMENT   NO.    569 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), for  himself,  Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr. 
Holdings,  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  569. 

Mr.  JACKSON.'  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispersed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  18.  after  line  7,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

PLAN  FOR  PERMANENT  DISPOSAL  OP  WASTE  FROM 
ATOMIC    ENERGY    DEFENSE    ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  212.  (a)  The  President  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Servlcrs  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Houss  of  Representatives 
not  later  than  January  31.  1983.  a  report 
wl-:i:h  sets  forth  his  plans  for  the  permanent 
disposal  of  high-level  and  transurani:  wastes 
resulting  from  atomic  energy  defense 
activities. 

(b)  Such  report  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  for  each  State  In  which  such 
wastes  are  stored  in  Interim  storage  facilities 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act — 

(1)  specific  estimates  of  planned  expendl- 
turrs  for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years 
and  general  estimates  of  planned  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  years  after  such  five  years 
necessary  to  achieve  the  permanent  disposal 
of  such  wastes; 

(2)  a  thorough  and  detailed  program  man- 
agement plan.  Including  but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  an  explicit  schedule  for  decisions  re- 
garding the  further  processing  and  perma- 
nent disposal  of  such  wastes; 

(B)  a  general  description  of  new  facilities 
lli'ely  to  be  required  to  achieve  such  perma- 
nent disposal;  and 

(C)  identification  of  all  major  program 
objectives,  milestones,  key  events,  and  criti- 
cal path  Items. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  because  nuclear 
wastes  generated  from  atomic  energy 
defense  activities  have  been  accumulat- 
ing at  various  sites  in  the  country  from 
as  far  back  as  1944.  To  date,  little  has 


been  done  to  move  forward  on  finding 
a  solution  to  the  disposal  of  these  wastes. 
I  believe  this  amendment  will  result  in 
a  heightened  priority  by  the  administra- 
tion in  funding  work  to  find  acceptable 
solutions  to  this  problem.  It  is  time  that 
we  begin  what  very  well  may  be  a  30- 
year  process  for  solving  this  Important 
waste  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  wish  to  explain 
my  amendment.  The  amendment  re- 
quires a  report  by  the  President  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  Senate.  This 
report  is  required  of  the  President  rather 
than  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  insure 
that  the  budgetary  information  required 
in  the  report  has  the  full  review  and 
backing  of  the  Office  of  the  President, 
including  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  as  opposed  to  only  the  Secretary 
of  Energy's  review  and  support. 

This  report  is  to  contain  a  detailed 
program  management  plan  for  achiev- 
ing the  disposal  of  both  the  high-level 
wastes  and  the  transuranic  wastes  stored 
in  various  States  in  the  Union.  The  prin- 
cipal States  in  which  these  wastes  are 
stored  are  Washington.  Idaho,  and 
South  Carolina.  Lesser  amounts  of  these 
wastes  are  to  be  found  in  some  other 
States  in  the  Union,  but  these  amounts 
are  really  quite  small  by  comparison  to 
those  already  accumulated  in  the  three 
principal  States. 

An  important  feature  of  this  report 
is  to  set  forth,  for  the  first  time,  a 
projected  level  of  expenditure  for  the 
activities  in  each  State  for  the  next 
5  years  and  general  estimates  of  expend- 
itures over  the  remaining  time  of  the 
program  to  achieve  the  permanent  dis- 
posal of  these  wastes.  This  will  give 
the  people  in  these  States  a  clear  idea 
of  the  level  of  commitment  necessary 
to  these  activities  and  will  provide  a 
benchmark  for  whether  the  commitment 
required  by  this  amendment  is  in  fact 
being  carried  through  by  examining  the 
annual  budget  requests  to  the  Congress. 

The  report  Is  also  to  contain  in  the 
detailed  program  management  plan  an 
explicit  schedule  for  decisions  regarding 
the  further  processing  and  permanent 
disposal  of  the  wastes,  thus  decisions  on 
when  a  new  facility  will  be  reqiured  and 
which  alternative  for  disposal  of  the 
wastes  will  be  chosen,  such  as  which 
waste  form  will  be  selected  are  impor- 
tant to  the  conduct  of  the  program. 
These  key  events  again  provide  a  point 
for  the  Congress  and  the  public  to  review 
how  progress  is  being  made  with  regard 
to  this  disposal  problem. 

For  too  long  we  have  had  a  program 
without  coherence.  While  there  have 
been  many  separate  activities  relating 
to  the  permanent  disposal  question,  there 
has  been  no  integrated,  systems  analytic 
approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
This  fragmented  approach  can  lead  to 
oversights  of  important  parameters  of 
the  program  and  can  lead  to  unneces- 
sary delays  due  to  having  to  find  addi- 
tional information  through  research  and 
development. 

The  amendment  reauires  a  provision 
in  the  report  for  a  general  description 
of  new  facilities  to  be  reouired  in  each 
State  to  process  the  waste  The  report 
will  contain  a  complete  identification  of 
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major  prodram  objectives,  milestones, 
key  eventsTand  critical  path  Items  so 
that  the  program  can  be  monitored  for 
failing  to  achieve  particular  objectives, 
and  the  Congress  can  use  this  flow  chart 
as  a  benchmark  for  reviewing  the  pro- 
gram. Targit  dates  can  be  identified  for 
achieving  tie  initial  disposal  of  wastes 
in  each  State  for  finishing  the  program 
for  those  currertly  ex'stins  wastes. 

A  key  objective  of  this  amendment  Is 
to  obtain  from  the  President  a  commit- 
ment to  thej  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram plan  sp  that  these  wastes  can  start 
being  processed  toward  permanent  dis- 
posal. The  three  States  that  I  have  mer  - 
tioned  alreahy  have  a  significant  amount 
of  this  Nation's  wastes  from  either  ci- 
vilian or  military  programs.  To  contem- 
plate the  construction  of  a  civilian  waste 
repository  li  these  States  without  a  con- 
comitant decision  by  the  President  to 
clean  up  the  high-level  wastes  and 
transuranlci  wastes  from  the  atomic  en- 
ergy defense  activities  is  in  my  view  ask- 
ing too  miich  of  the  citizens  of  these 
States.         I 

Therefora  this  amendment  Is  con- 
structed to  try  to  gain  the  ccmmitment 
from  the  rt-esldent  which  Is  necessary 
for  aggressive  action.  In  these  very 
budpet-constrained  eras,  there  are  c'ear- 
ly  things  that  will  have  a  higher  prior- 
ity on  the  ITesident's  list  than  cleaning 
up  a  problei  n  of  40  years'  duration.  This 
is  not  a  prol  )!em  of  this  President's  crea- 
tion. 

It  Is  a  problem  that  traces  back 
through  ma  ny  presidencies,  and  the  cur- 
rent Preside  nt  Is  not  to  be  viewed  as  the 
source  of  the  problem.  Instead,  he  in 
fact  may  b;  the  source  of  the  solution 
because  thr  )ugh  his  commitment  to  this 
efTort,  we  ciin  begin  what  will  be  a  very 
long  process . 

Mr.  Presfdent,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  will  insure  that  we  move 
forward  on, the  solution  of  the  military 
waste  problem  In  this  country  as  we 
move  forward  with  the  civilian  waste.  I 
think  that  it  contemplates  that  the  mili- 
tary problem  be  solved  in  parallel  with 
the  civilian  waste  problem.  Specifically, 
I  believe  taat  this  legislation,  S.  1549, 
in  conjunction  with  civilian  waste  legis- 
lation, will  Insure  that  we  move  progres- 
sively toward  the  solution  of  all  of  our 
Nation's  niilear  waste. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  31,  1981, 
Senator  Gorton  chaired  a  field  hearing 
at  Pich'ani.  Wash.,  for  the  '^omm'ttee 
ent  and  PubMc  Works.  The 
itted  testimony  to  be  given 
Is  and  organizations  In  the 
State  of  Wishinfi^n  with  an  Interest  In 
the  p^ndini  le?islation  dealin?  with  nu- 
clear waste!  from  civilian  nuclear  activi- 
ties. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
opening  remarks  for  that  hearing  be 
printed  in  the  Recor3  at  this  point. 

There  bang  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  erdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorti.  as  fo'lows: 

Opkotwo  Swtement  bt  Stkatos  Jackson 
FOR  riXLo  He'ring  on  S.  1 632 

Todav's  hfcarln?  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Efi'-lronment  and  Public  Wor'-s  Is 
to  address  jthe  Important  legislation  now 
before  the  Senate  on  nuclea'  wast«  mana<'e- 
ment  policy i  I  commend  Senator  Oorton  for 
arranging  th  Is  hearing,  and  I  am  sure  that  he 


on  Envlror 
hearing  per 
by  individi 


will  play  a  key  role  In  the  development  of 
the  legislation.  S.  1663.  aa  it  Is  conaldered 
by  the  Environment  and  Public  Wor'xa  Com- 
mittee. I  regret  that  a  'ong-standlng  com- 
mitment In  Seattle  precluded  my  being  able 
to  attend  this  hearing,  but  I  will  review  the 
transcript  with  interest  for  suggested  Im- 
provements in  S.  1662  which  was  also  refer- 
red to  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  on  which  I  serve  as  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Memt>er. 

I  have  a  few  key  points  that  I  wish  to 
make  regarding  the  nuclear  waste  problem. 

For  man;  years,  the  Atomic  Energy  De- 
fense Programs  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
have  performed  crucial  national  security- 
related  functions  at  the  Hanford  Reserva- 
tion for  acquiring  special  nuclear  materials. 
An  unavoidable  by-product  of  these  activi- 
ties Is  highly  radioactive  waste  generated  In 
the  production  reactors.  These  high-level 
wastes  have  been  stored  in  Interim  facilities 
which  were  Intended  for  relatively  short  pe- 
riods of  sorage  In  co-nparlson  the  period 
of  significant  radioactivity  found  In  these 
wastes.  Typically,  the  tanks  at  Hanford  for 
storage  of  liquid  wastes  were  designed  for 
an  interim  storage  period  of  about  20  to  30 
years. 

While  these  highly  radioactive  wastes  have 
been  stored  without  any  slrnlflcant  threat 
to  public  health  and  safety,  In  the  past 
there  have  been  a  few  Incidents  at  the  Han- 
ford Reservation  of  leakage  from  some  of  the 
tanks  storing  such  wastes.  In  recent  years,  a 
program  to  remove  most  of  the  liquids  and 
selected  heat-generating  radioactive  ele- 
ments has  Improved  the  situation  by  re- 
ducing the  likelihood  and  possible  extent  of 
near-term  problems  with  these  older  single- 
shell  tanks.  However,  the  problem  of  the 
permanent  disposal  of  these  wastes  remains 
to  be  solved. 

The  problem  Is  a  substantial  one  and  will 
require  careful  planning  to  achieve  possible 
solutions.  Federal  expenditure  levels  may  be 
constrained  over  t^e  next  few  years  by  the 
efforts  to  control  federal  spending.  However, 
It  Is  essential  that  a  program  for  the  dis- 
posal of  these  wastes  In  a  permanent  manner 
be  Initiated  and  carried  out  so  that  over  a 
period  of  the  next  15  to  25  years,  the  wastes 
currently  stored  In  the  Interim  faculties  at 
Hanford  are  safely  Isolated  from  the  bio- 
sphere for  a  very  long  period  of  time. 

The  Department  of  Energy  will  not  be 
starting  from  scratch  In  this  effort  to  de- 
velop a  program  plan  for  treating  the  mili- 
tary-related high-level  wastes.  There  have 
been  several  studies  and  reports  on  bow  to 
manage  these  wastes.  These  reports  describe 
the  high-level  wastes  resulting  from  atomic 
energy  defense  activities  stored  at  the  Han- 
ford Reservation.  They  also  set  forth  alter- 
nate plans  to  be  considered,  describe  various 
technologies  that  may  be  applied  to  solidify- 
ing the  wastes,  set  forth  risk  assessments  re- 
lated to  the  activities  connected  with  the 
permanent  disposal  of  the  wastes,  and  give 
cost  estimates  associated  with  the  alterna- 
tive plans. 

The  Hanford  site  has  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  high-level  wastes  resulting  from 
atomic  energy  defense  activities  In  the 
United  States.  Even  when  the  high-level 
wastes  that  would  result  from  reprocessing 
spent  nuclear  fuel  from  commercial  nuclear 
powerplants  Is  added  to  the  current  Inven- 
tories of  atomic  energy  defense  Mgh-le^-el 
wastes,  the  htsrh-level  wastes  stored  at  Han- 
ford constitute  about  50  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's entire  high-level  waste  Inventory.  In 
other  words,  the  Hanford  Resen-atlon  al- 
ready has  more  *han  Us  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tion's burden  of  hl?h-level  waste. 

It  Is  time  that  we  put  In  place  a  oro^ram 
to  berln  to  deal  wl'h  this  exlstln<;  problem 
Bl-en  Its  Ions  standins.  dating  back  nearly 
40  years.  ■*■  am  not  savlrg  that  we  are  not 
doing  things  In  the  defense  wa8»e  program, 
but  rather  that  there  Is  no  Integrated  pro- 


gram with  spedflc  dates  for  making  progrmm- 
matlo  decisions  and  establishing  detailed 
program  ml.estones  so  that  the  people  in 
the  State  of  Washington  wUl  have  some 
measure  of  the  federal  commitment  to  tb* 
disposal  of  these  Interim-stored  wastes. 

I  believe  that  the  people  in  the  State  of 
Washington  have  been  making  an  important 
contribution  to  our  national  defense  for  a 
very  long  time  by  accepting  the  storage  In 
Interim  facilities  of  the  high-level  wastes 
from  atomic  energy  defense  activities.  Con- 
tinued public  support  is  Important  for  these 
ongoing  activities.  To  help  maintain  that 
support,  we  must  begin  now  to  ensure  that  a 
permanent  solution  Is  found  for  the  wastes 
that  are  already  stored  in  this  state. 

I  also  think  it  is  Important  that  there  be 
equitable  sharing  In  the  national  responsl- 
bUlty  for  high-level  wastes.  The  prospect  of 
a  civilian  waste  repository  In  this  state  at  a 
time  when  a  final  solution  for  the  current 
high-level  was:e  inventory  is  not  being  pur- 
sued vigorously  Is  not  apt  to  find  broad  pub- 
lic support.  Moreover,  there  la  an  existing 
low-level  waste  facility  for  commercial  dis- 
posal of  wastes  from  commercial  activities 
near  Richland.  It  Is  performing  a  critical 
need,  but  It  ailds  to  the  public  perception 
that  a  sufficient  oontrlbutlon  to  the  national 
nuclear  waste  problem  is  being  made  by  the 
State   of   Washington. 

The  focus  of  today's  hearing  is  on  legisla- 
tion primarily  dealing  with  the  civilian 
nuclear  waste  problem.  The  question  of  what 
can  and  should  be  done  with  such  nuclear 
waste  ia  of  great  concern  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Thus,  I  believe  it  is  Important  for  the 
Congress  to  provide  direction  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  through  legislation  to  assure 
the  public  that  the  problem  is  being  properly 
addressed  by  the  federal  government. 

In  the  last  Congress  along  with  Senators 
Jotinston  and  Church,  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  resolving  a  number  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  spent  nuclear  fuel  and 
wastes  from  civilian  nuclear  activities.  Un- 
fortunately, comprehensive  legislation  was 
not  enacted  even  though  it  passed  both 
Houses.  However,  we  were  able  to  enact  the 
part  of  the  comprehensive  legislation  which 
addressed  the  issue  of  low- level  waste  dis- 
posal. This  law  permits  the  states  to  enter 
into  compacts  for  regional  disposal  of  low- 
level  waste. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  note  that  the 
states  in  the  northwest  have  already  success- 
fully negotiated  a  regional  compact  for  the 
disposal  of  low-level  waste,  and  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  will  turn  Its  attention 
shortly  to  consideration  of  the  approval  of 
this  compact. 

In  this  Congress,  Senator  Johnston  and  I 
reintroduced  a  comprehensive  nuclear  waste 
bill,  S.  637,  addressing  many  of  the  same 
points  encompassed  In  the  legislation  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  year.  Senator  McClure  and 
others  introduced  S.  1662  in  September  which 
Is  similar  to  S.  637  in  general  concept  but  re- 
flects different  perspectives  In  certain  in- 
stances based  upon  the  policies  of  the  Reagan 
Administration.  Some  of  these  changes  are 
Improvements  which  I  endorse. 

On  October  21,  1981,  the  Committee  on 
Ehiergy  and  Natural  Resources  ordered  8.  1662 
reported  with  some  amendments  which  rep- 
resented language  closer  to  the  concepts  in 
S.  637.  While  I  believe  additional  changes 
need  to  be  made  in  S.  1662  as  re'<orted,  I  did 
not  ob'ect  to  Its  being  reported  promptly  to 
ensure  consideration  by  the  full  Senate  at 
an  early  date.  The  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  may  meet  again  and  ap- 
prove committee  amendments  to  perfect  fur- 
ther the  bill  as  ordered  reported. 

I  wish  to  TMJint  out  an  Important  aspect  of 
the  T^endln?  legislation.  A  requirement  for  a 
pro'>Mal  on  monitored  retrievable  storage 
facilities  to  b?  s'.ibmltted  to  the  Confess  is 
contained  'n  Title  V  of  S  1662  and  Title  IV 
of  S.  637.  While  this  aTyoroaeh  to  the  long- 
term  disposal  of  high-level  waste  is  not  nec- 
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essATlly  preferable  to  permanent  geologic 
disposal,  I  believe  that  it  deserves  careful 
consideration.  A  monitored  retrievable  stor- 
age facility  which  could  safely  store  high- 
level  waste  for  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
first  300  years  is  not  dependent  upon  finding 
a  near-perfect  geologic  medium.  In  fact,  a 
possible  approach  to  such  storage  has  been 
tested  by  the  facility  in  Qable  Mountain  on 
the  Hanford  Reservation. 

An  Important  point  is  that  such  a  facility 
could  be  located  in  virtually  any  state  in 
the  nation.  The  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation believes  that  It  is  essential  to  have 
a  regional  approach  to  the  disposal  of  high- 
level  wastes,  lust  as  we  are  trying  to  foster 
a  regional  solution  to  the  low-level  waste 
problem. 

The  governors  have  endorsed  the  Idea  of 
not  making  one  or  perhaps  two  states  the 
recipients  of  the  nation's  hleh-level  wastes 
from  both  mllltarv  and  civilian  activities. 
The  likelihood  is  that  over  time,  three  or 
four  facilities  for  the  permanent  disposal  of 
high-level  wa<<te  will  be  required.  Finding 
a  suitable  geologic  medium  for  dlspo-aJ  of 
high-level  waste  in  each  re<jlon  of  the  coun- 
try may  not  be  possible,  ^n  which  case,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  consider  a  monitored 
retrievable  storage  facility  for  meeting  that 
region's  needs  for  disposal  of  hlsh-level  waste. 

Title  Vn  of  S.  1662  provides  for  a  role 
for  state  participation  In  the  development 
of  a  repoiPitorv  of  a  monitored  retrievable 
storage  facility  for  disposal  of  high-level 
wastes  and  spent  fuel.  It  provides  an  equiva- 
lent role  for  an  affected  Indian  tribe  In  a 
state  where  either  tyne  of  facility  is  to  be 
located.  This  title,  along  with  Section  404 
of  the  bill  dealln<?  with  site  characterization 
activities,  will  provide  not  only  a  meaningful 
roJe  for  a  governor  and  any  affected  Indian 
tribe  in  the  all-important  period  prior  to  the 
Department  of  E-ierev's  apnllcatlcn  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for  a  con- 
struction permit,  but  al.«o  for  all  ensuing 
activity.  Moreover,  the  Congress  will  provide 
further  protection  for  the  states  and  Indian 
tribes  not  only  throu'^h  the  review  process 
contained  In  the  final  legislation,  but  also 
throueh  the  fu->dlne  of  anv  disposal  facility 
for  whloh  the  Secretary  proposes  to  build. 

There  are  many  facets  to  the  civilian  nu- 
clear waste  dlsoosal  issue  which  the  Congress 
Is  trylntr  to  address. 

We  must  resolve  the  problem  of  .epsnt  fuel 
storage  by  deciding  when  an-l  if  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  can  relieve  a  utllltv  of  spent  fuel 
which  Is  accumulating  at  operating  nuclear 
powerplants. 

We  must  address  the  question  of  whether 
spent  fuel  will  be  stored  until  a  reoracesslng 
capability  is  established  in  this  country,  or 
whether  some  spent  fuel  will  be  dlTx>sed  of. 

We  must  decide  on  how  to  achieve  the 
proper  balance  in  a  schedule  for  dist>osal 
of  hleh-level  wastes  between  the  competing 
objectives  of  protectin-?  public  health  and 
safety  and  demo^stratlng  that  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste  is  possible. 

We  must  structure  the  legislation  in  a  way 
to  ensure  that  no  Individual  state  believes 
that  they  have  been  unfalrlv  singled  out 
as  a  site  for  a  nuclear  waste  dls->osal  facility. 

We  must  provide  an  opportunity  for  in- 
teraction with  the  Secretary  of  Eneriyy  to 
ensure  that  t^-e  concerns  of  the  people  of 
the  affected  state  are  properlv  addres-ed  so 
as  to  maintain  public  acceptance  of  a  dis- 
posal facility  In  that  state. 

We  must  also  provide  a  funt'lne  mech- 
anism for  these  activities  where  the  full 
cost  of  the  dlsoosal  of  civilian  nuclear  waste 
Is  borne  by  those  who  derive  the  benefits 
from  nuclear  power,  as  opposed  to  taxing 
the  general  population. 

These  are  the  key  Issues  that  must  be 
resolved  by  any  legislation  addressing  the 
nuclear  waste  problem.  I  hone  that  we  can 
enact  legislation  In  this  Congress  to  help 
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solve  the  nuclear  waste  problem  confront- 
ing this  nation.  I  i>elleve  this  problem  must 
be  solved  in  a  safe  way  at  an  early  time  in 
order  to  maintain  public  acceptance  for  the 
use  of  nuclear  power  in  our  country.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  problem  is  technically  solv- 
able. However.  I  believe  that  we  mtist  find 
solutions  in  a  way  that  maintains  public 
credibility  that  the  nuclear  waste  problem 
Is  truly  behind  us.  I  also  believe  that  there 
must  be  an  equitable  sharing  on  a  regional 
basis  for  disposing  of  the  nation's  nuclear 
waste  to  ensure  that  no  one  state  feels  un- 
fairly burdened. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
worked  with  Senator  Jackson  in  the 
preparation  of  his  amendment  and  I 
think  it  is  a  good  one.  While  all  of  the 
pieces  of  the  defense  waste  management 
program  are  addressed  in  this  bill,  we 
have  not  asked  them  to  put  their  plans 
together  in  a  coherent,  single  report  and 
this  is  what  the  Jackson  amendment 
does. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  Senator  Jackson's 
amendment  requiring  a  plan  for  the  per- 
manent disposal  of  nuclear  wastes  frcxn 
atomic  energy  defense  activities.  Some 
weeks  ago,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Washngton  initiat- 
ed a  series  of  discussions  with  me  regard- 
ing his  thoughts  on  making  early  prog- 
ress with  defense  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment. I  am  pleased  to  say  today  that 
those  discussions,  along  with  others  the 
Senator  has  had,  have  led  to  this  amend- 
ment today. 

The  Jaclcson  amendment  requires  the 
President  to  submit  a  program  plan  to 
the  Congress  by  January  31,  1983,  setting 
out  all  of  the  relevant  programmatic  in- 
formation necessary  to  advance  the  de- 
fense nuclear  waste  program  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  to  permanent  disposal 
of  the  wastes.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
States  which  have  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  nuclear  weapons  program,  includ- 
ing Washington,  Idaho,  and  South  Caro- 
lina, among  others,  have  had  st3red  in 
the  States  substantial  quantities  of  de- 
fense nuclear  wastes  for  several  decades. 

Currently,  the  DOE  program  for  these 
wastes  is  focused  on  upgrading  the  in- 
terim storage  of  these  wastes  at  their 
current  sites.  There  also  is  program  ef- 
fort looking  bcond  interim  storage,  to- 
ward permanent  disposal. 

For  example,  the  waste  isolation  pilot 
project  in  New  Mex'co  will  be  a  test  fa- 
cility for  disposal  of  transuranic  wastes 
from  my  home  State.  Th's  amendment 
would  insure  that  the  current  program 
places  increased  emohas-s  on  a  national 
effort  to  provide  permanent  disposal  of 
all  of  defense  nuclear  wastes.  The 
aTnendment  also  will  insure  that  the 
Federal  program  is  the  sub'ect  of  early 
congressional  rev'ew  and  action  to  sup- 
port these  objectives. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  mv  distin- 
guished coUeaene  for  h's  leadership  in 
focu'sJne  congressional  attention  on  this 
continuing  challenge  and  also  mandat- 
ing the  necessary  action  in  the  executive 
branch  to  advance  a  prompt  solution. 

I  want  to  pledge  to  Senator  Jackson 
and  the  Senate  mv  strong  commitment 
to  assist  him  in  any  way  possible  to  ob- 


tain enactment  of  this  amendment  and 
continued  executive  branch  support  in 
the  Reagan  administration. 

Certainly,  we  must  make  certain  that 
the  defense  nuclear  waste  program  is 
adequately  addressing  the  permanent 
disposal  issue  In  an  aggressive  and  re- 
sponsible manner. 

Each  of  the  affected  States,  including 
my  home  State  of  Idaho,  deserves  to 
know  that  there  will  be  permanent  dis- 
posal of  these  wastes,  even  as  we  move 
aggressively  to  strengthen  our  strategic 
nuclear  forces  and  deploy  several  new 
strategic  weapons  systems  in  the  decade 
ahead.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as 
a  cos"on?or  of  Senator  Jackson's  amend- 
ment (UP  No.  569)   to  S.  1549. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  by  Senator  Jackson.  This 
amendment  is  long  overdue.  It  would 
require  the  President  to  submit  a  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  Rouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives setting  forth  his  plans  for  the 
permanent  disposal  of  high-level  &aA 
transuranic  wastes  resulting  from  atomic 
energy  defense  activities. 

Although  considerable  attention  has 
been  focused  on  our  civilian  waste  prob- 
lem, we  must  move  forward  on  wastes 
generated  from  atomic  energy  defense 
activities.  The  amendment  offered  today 
will  put  us  on  the  right  track  and  hope- 
fully, this  administration  will  move 
swiftly  to  find  a  solution  to  our  military 
waste  problem. 

The  high-level  wastes  and  the  trans- 
uranic wastes  are  primarily  stored  in  the 
States  of  Washington,  Idaho,  and  South 
Carolina.  In  my  State,  at  the  Savannah 
River  plant,  we  have  over  22  million  gal- 
lons of  high-level  liquid  waste  in  exist- 
ing tanks.  The  expansion  program  now 
being  planned  at  Savannah  River  will 
certainly  increase  this  level.  With  this 
high  volimie  of  Uquid  waste  being  stored, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  have  a  plan  for  the  solidification 
and  removal  of  this  waste  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
help  us  move  forward  on  solving  the 
problem  of  military  waste.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  administration  will  focus  on  this 
problem  and  work  to  solve  this  problem. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  569)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  en  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  To  what  extent  is 
this  amendment  and.  in  particular,  the 
report  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  intended  to  afTect  the  final 
decision  on  whether  wastes  generated  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  are  to  l)e  dis- 
posed of  In  a  separate  repository,  de> 
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CAIjNON.  Could  the  Senator  ex- 
he  benefit  of  our  colleagues 
i|ser-coupled  program  works? 
:ELD.  I  would  be  happy  to 
user-coupled  confirmation 
prtogram  is  an  innovative  public 
cooperative  effort.  It  was  started 
to  encourage  geothermal  de- 
sink  wells  into  promising  geo- 
in  order  to  verify  the  pres- 
eionomically  recoverable  geo- 
r<  sources  for  nonelectrical  ap- 
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cost.  If  the  wells  are  less  than 
success,  the  Federal  commit- 
on  a  sliding  scale.  The 
Federal   contribution   for  a 
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totally  unsuccessful  project  has  been  set 
at  90  percent  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  said  that 
"in  the  past"  the  maximum  Federal  com- 
mitment was  90  percent  of  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  a  completely  unsuccessful 
project.  Does  the  present  legislation 
change  that  upper  limit? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  would  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  Because  of  other 
pressing  budgetary  priorities,  the  total 
Federal  contribution  for  the  two  rema.n- 
ing  projects  is  limited  to  $2.7  million. 
That  means  that  the  maximiun  available 
for  either  project,  in  the  unlikely  situa- 
tion where  both  fail,  would  be  approxi- 
mately 78  percent.  In  other  situations, 
the  upper  bound  would  still  be  set  at  90 
percent. 

I  should  emphasize,  however,  that  the 
Energy  Department  has  carefully  limited 
participation  in  the  program  to  experi- 
enced companies  with  promising  geologic 
sites.  The  f.nal  Federal  expenditure  for 
these  two  projects  should  be  a  lot  less 
than  the  $2.7  million  amount. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  believe  that  the  user- 
coupled  program  is  a  good  way  to  stimu- 
late the  direct-heat  utilization  of  geo- 
thermal resources  with  a  minimal 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  ad- 
ministration move  ahead  promptly  with 
the  remaining  two  projects. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr  "/ARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  third  reading.    

The  PttES-D-NU  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  HH.  3413. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3413. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (H.R.  3413)  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  na- 
tional security  programs  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  H.R.  3413  and  substi- 
tute therefor  the  text  of  8.  1549,  as 
amended.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 


The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  3413)  was  passed,  as 
foUows: 

H.R.  3413 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  (H.R.  3413)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  national  security 
progrsims  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes",  do  pass  with  the  following 
amendment : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "De- 
partment of  Energy  National  Security  Pro- 
grams Authorization  Act  of  1982". 

TTTIiE   I— NA-nONAL   SECURITY 
PROGRAMS 

OPERATING    EXPENSES 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  operating  expenses 
Incurred  in  carrying  out  national  security 
programs  (including  scientific  research  and 
development  in  support  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, strategic  and  critical  materials  necessary 
for  the  common  defense,  and  military  appli- 
cations of  nuclear  energy  and  related  man- 
agement and  support  activities)  as  follows: 

(1)  For  naval  reactors  development, 
$279,500,000. 

(2)  For  weapons  activities,  $2,490,600,000. 

(3)  For  verification  and  control  tech- 
nology,  $50,400,000. 

(4)  For  materials  production,  $632,400,000. 

(5)  For  defense  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment,   $263,328,000. 

(6)  For  nuclear  materials  security  and 
safeguards   development,   $44,300,000. 

(7)  For  security  investigations.  $23,600,000. 

PLANT   AND   CAPTTAL   EQUIPMENT 

Sec  102.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  plant  and  capital 
equipment  (including  planning,  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  and  modification  of  facili- 
ties, land  acquisition  related  thereto,  and 
acquisition  and  fabrication  of  capital  equip- 
ment not  related  to  construction)  necessary 
for  national  security  programs,  as  follows: 

(1)  For  naval  reactors  development: 
Project  82-N-lOO.   general  plant  projects, 

various  locations,  $4,000,000. 

Project  82-N-lll.  materials  facility.  Savan- 
nah River,  South  Carolina,  $15,000,000. 

(2)  For  weapons  activities: 

Project  82-D-lOO,  general  plant  projects, 
(research  and  development)  various  loca- 
tions, $15,800,000. 

Project  82-D-103,  general  plant  projects, 
(production  and  surveillance)  various  loca- 
tions. $16,300,000. 

Proleot  82-D-104,  new  weapons  production 
Installations,  various  locations.  $5,000,000 

Project  82-D-106,  weapon  assembly  facili- 
ties, Pantex  Plant,  AmarUlo.  Texas,  $23,500.- 
000. 

Project  82-D-107,  utilities  and  equipment 
restoration,  replacement,  and  upgrade.  Phas« 
III.  various  locations.  $100,000,000. 

Project  82-D-108.  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
pile improvement,  various  locations,  $32,200,- 
000. 

Project  82-D-109,  155-minimeter  artillery 
fired  atomic  projectile  (APAP)  production 
facilities,  various  locations,  1$35.000.000. 

Project  82-D-llO.  exhatost  plenum  modifi- 
cations. Rocky  Flats  Plant,  Colorado,  $12,- 
000,000. 

Project  82-D-lll,  interactive  graphics  sys- 
tem, various  locations,  $9,000,000. 

Project  82-D-142,  north  Las  Vegas  AUas 
faciUtles,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  $3,600,000. 
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Project  82-D-144,  simulation  technology 
laboratory,  Scmdla  Nation&l  Laboratory,  New 
Mexico,  $1,200,000. 

Project  82-D-146,  weapons  production  said 
production  support  facilities,  various  loca- 
tions, $8,000,000. 

Project  82-D-147.  pressure  test  facility.  Sa- 
vannah River  Plant,  Aiken,  South  Carolina, 
$3,500,000. 

Project  82-D-151,  high  exploeives  applica- 
tions facility,  Lawrence  Llvermore  National 
Laboratory,  California,  $10,000,000. 

Project  82-D-152,  new  detonator  facility, 
Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  New  Mex- 
ico. $8,000,000. 

Project  82-D-154.  weapons  laboratory 
building,  Sandla  National  Laboratory,  Cali- 
fornia, $7,000,000. 

Project  81-D-106.  weaponization  facilities. 
Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence  Llvermore  National 
Laboratory.  California,  an  additional  sum  of 
$1,000,000  for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$7,600,000. 

Project  81-D-108.  reactor  support  facilities. 
Sandla  National  Laboratories.  New  Mexico,  an 
additional  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  a  total  proj- 
ect authorization  of  $10,000,000. 

Project  81-D-115,  M-X  warhead  production 
faculties,  various  locations,  an  additional 
sum  of  $30,000,000  for  a  total  project  author- 
ization of  $40,000,000. 

Project  81-D-116.  utilities  and  equipment 
restoration,  replacement,  and  upgrade.  Phase 
n,  various  locations,  an  additional  sum  of 
$10,000,000  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $85,000,000. 

Project  81-D-120,  control  of  effluents  and 
pollutants,  Y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennes- 
see, an  additional  sum  of  $3,400,000  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  $6,400,000. 

Project  81-D-133,  earthquake  damage  res- 
toration, Lawrence  Llvermore  National  Lab- 
oratory, California,  an  additional  sum  of 
$1,000,000  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $4,000,000. 

Project  79-7-0,  universal  pilot  plant,  Pan- 
tex Plant,  Amarlllo,  Texas,  an  additional  sum 
of  $5,200,000  for  a  total  project  authoriza- 
tion of  $12,600,000. 

Project  78-1 6-a,  cruise  mlssUe  production 
facilities,  various  locations,  an  additional 
sum  of  $80,700,000  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorizatiuii  of  $98,800,000. 

Project  78-17-e,  high  explosive  machining 
facility.  Pantex  Plant.  Amarlllo.  Texas,  an 
additional  sum  of  $5,600,000  for  a  total  proj- 
ect authorization  of  $10,600,000. 

Project  77-1  i-c.  8-lnch  artillery  fired 
atomic  projectile  (AFAP)  production  facili- 
ties, various  locations,  an  additional  sum  of 
$3,600,000  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $30,800,000. 

(3)  For  materials  production: 

Project  82-D- 116.  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations.  $23,000,000. 

Project  82-D-117.  plant  enelneerlng  and 
design,  various  locations,  $1,000,000. 

Pro'ect  82-D-118,  N  plant  security  and 
surveillance.  Richland.  Washington.  $4.- 
000.000. 

Project  82-D-124,  restoration  of  produc- 
tion capabilities.  Phase  n,  various  locations, 
$126,000,000. 

Prolect  82-D-126.  reactor  safety  and  reli- 
ability, various  locations,  $42,900,000. 

Project  82-D-127,  safeguards  improve- 
ments. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$34,600,000. 

Project  82-D-128,  plant  perimeter  security 
systems  upgrade,  '^daho  Fuels  Processing  Fa- 
cilities, Idaho  National  Engineering  Labora- 
tory, Idaho,  $4,400,000. 

Project  82-D-138,  fuel  processing  facilities 
up-Tade.  'daho  Pvel  Processing  Facility,  ^da- 
ho  National  Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho, 
MO.000,000 

Project  82-D-200,  new  production  reactor, 
location  not  specified,  $40,000,000  (AE  only). 

Project  82-D-201,  special  plutonlum  recov- 
ery facility,  Savannkh  River,  South  Caro- 
lina, $2,000,000  (AE  only). 


Project  82-D-202,  advanced  isotope  separa- 
tion laboratory,  Lawrence  Llvermore  Nation- 
al Laboratory,  CalUomla  $21,200,000. 

Project  81-D-126,  pollution  abatement  fa- 
cilities— chemical  processing  plants,  Rich- 
land, Washington,  for  an  additional  sum  of 
$4,300,000  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $5,300,000. 

Project  81-D-128.  restoration  of  produc- 
tion capabllltlee,  Pba««  I,  varlotis  locations, 
an  additional  sum  of  $14,400,000  for  a  total 
pro  e^t  autnorization  of  $49.400.00J. 

Project  81-D-I42,  steam  transfer  header. 
Savannah  River,  South  Carolina,  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $1,000,000  for  a  total  project 
authorlzaUon  of  $8,000,000. 

wo.ect  81-D-143.  L-Reactor  Upgrade.  Sa- 
vannah River,  South  Carolina,  an  additional 
sum  of  $66,000,000  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorization of  $115,000,000. 

Project  80-AE-3.  steam  generation  facili- 
ties, Idaho  Fuels  Processing  FlacUity,  Idaho, 
an  additional  sum  of  $6,000,000  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $28,5C0.000. 

Project  77-13-a,  fluorinel  dissolution  proc- 
ess and  fuel  receiving  improvements,  Idaho 
Fuels  Processing  Facility,  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory,  .daho,  an  additional 
sum  of  $60,000,000  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorization of  $199.400,(>00. 

(4)  For  defense  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment: 

Project  82-N-lOl,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations,  $11,400,000. 

Project  82-N-103,  waste  handling  and  iso- 
lation faculties,  Richland,  Washington,  $34,- 
450^000.  '' 

Project  82-N-104,  waste  transfer  faculties, 
Richland,  Washington,  $6,750,C0O. 

Project  82-N-107,  raU  replacement/ Han - 
ford  railroad,  Richland,  Washington,  $12,- 
000,000. 

Project  81-T-105,  defense  waste  processing 
faculty.  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$20,000,000. 

Project  77-13-f ,  waste  isolation  pUot  plant. 
Delaware  Basin.  Southeast.  New  Mexico,  an 
additional  sum  of  $38,600,000  for  a  total 
project   authorization  of   $157,600,000. 

(5)  For  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
construction — 

(A)  for  naval  reactors  development.  $28.- 
000.000; 

(B)  for   weapons   activities.    $196,500,000; 

(C)  for  verification  and  control  technol- 
ogy. $1,100,000; 

(nj   fo-  ir-'e-lals  n—ductlon.  $''3  600.000; 

(E)  for  defense  nuclear  waste  manage- 
meuc.  $24,a~.2,U0'J;  and 

(F)  for  nuclear  materials  security  and 
safeguards  development,  $3,700,000. 

TITLE  II— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

REPROGRAMING 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Elxcept  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  105  percsnt  of  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  program  by  this  Act  or  $10,000.- 
OCO  more  than  the  amount  authorized  for 
that  program  by  this  Act,  whichever  is  the 
lesser,  and 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to,  or  requested  of, 
the  Congress, 

unless  a  period  of  30  calendar  days  (not  in- 
cluding any  day  in  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  ad- 
journment of  more  than  3  calendar  days  to 
a  day  certain)  has  passed  after  receipt  by 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  of 
notice  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy  (here- 
inafter in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") containing  a  full  and  comple'e 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
and  ths  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon 
in  support  of  such  proposed  action,  or  unless 
each  such  committee  before  the  expiration 
of  auch  period  has  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 


retary written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such 
committee  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

(b)  In  no  event  may  the  total  amount  of 
funds  obligated  pursuant  to  this  Act  exceed 
the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act. 

LIMITS  ON  GENERAL  PLANT  PROJECTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
any  construction  project  under  the  general 
plant  projects  provlsio.is  authorized  by  this 
Act  if  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  con- 
struction project  does  not  exceed  $1,000,000. 

(b)  if  at  any  time  during  the  construction 
of  any  general  plant  project  authorized  by 
this  Act,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is 
revised  due  to  unforesee-i  cost  variations  and 
Th-?  re  ised  cost  of  the  project  exceeds  $1,000,- 
000,  the  Secretary  shaU  immediately  furnish 
a  cainpiete  report  to  th3  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  explaining  the  reasons  for 
the  cost  vaiiaticn. 

(c)  In  no  event  may  the  total  amount  of 
funds  obligated  to  carry  out  all  general  plant 
projects  authorized  by  this  Act  exceed  the 
total  amount  autb:>rlzed  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  projects  by  this  Act. 

LIMITS   ON    CONSTRUCTION    PROJECTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Whenever  the  current  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  construction  project  which 
is  authorized  by  section  102  of  this  Act.  or 
which  is  in  support  of  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy  and  was 
authorized  by  any  previous  Act.  exceeds  by 
more  than  25  per  centum  the  higher  of  (1) 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  project,  or 
(2)  the  amoimt  of  the  total  estimated  cost 
for  the  project  as  shown  In  the  most  recent 
budget  Justification  data  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, construction  may  not  be  started  or 
additional  obligations  Incurred  In  comiectlon 
with  the  project  above  the  total  estimated 
cost,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless  a  period  of 
thirty  calendar  days  (not  including  any  day 
in  which  either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in 
session  because  of  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed  after 
receipt  by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  of  written  notice  from  the  Secretary 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  actlcn  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  In  support  of 
the  action,  or  unless  each  committee  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period  has  notified  the 
Secretary  it  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

(b)  Subjection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
construction  project  which  has  a  current  es- 
timated cost  of  less  than  $5,000,(X>0. 

FUND  TRANSFER  AUTHORITT 

Se=.  204.  To  the  extent  specified  in  appro- 
priatdon  Acts,  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  for  which  the  funds  were  appro- 
priated, and  funds  so  transferred  may  'oe 
merged  with  the  appropriations  of  the 
agency  to  which  the  funds  are  transferred. 

AUTHORITT  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  DESIGN 

Sec.  205.  (a)(1)  Within  the  amounts  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  for  plant  engineering 
and  design,  the  Secretary  may  carry  out  ad- 
vance planning  and  construction  designs 
(including  architectural  and  engineering 
services)  in  connection  with  any  proposed 
construction  project  if  the  total  estimated 
cr>=t  ff-r  fiir-v,  -Planning  and  design  does  not 
exceed  $2,000,000. 

(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  for  such  planning  and  design  ex- 
ceeds $300,000,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  in  writ- 
ing of  the  details  of  such  project  at  least  30 
days  before  any  funds  are  obligated  for  de- 
sign services  for  such  project. 

(b)  7n  any  case  in  which  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  for  advance  planning  and  con- 
struction design  in  connection  with  any  con- 
struction project  exceeds  $2,000,000.  funds 
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could   reasonably    be   expected 

sienlflcant  adverse  effect  on  the 

safety  of  the  public  or  the  com- 

and   security   by   significantly 

the  likelihood  of  theft,  diversion, 

of  such  material  or  such  facU- 

!  lecretary.  In  determining  whether 

be  a  significant  increase  In  the 

of  theft,   dl'-ersion,   or   sabotage, 

the   likelihood   of   theft,   dl- 

sabota-'e   were   the   information 

withheld   under   this   section    at   no 

available  for  dissemination.  The  Secre- 

exercisj    the    authority    of    this 


as  to  apply  the  minimum  re- 
needsd  to  protect  the  health  and 
the  public  or  the  common  defense 
and 


"(B)  upon  a  determination  that  the  un- 
authorized dissemination  of  such  Informa- 
tion could  reasonably  be  expected  to  result 
in  significant  adverse  effect  on  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public  or  the  common 
defense  and  security  by  significantly  in- 
creasing the  likelihood  of  theft,  diversion, 
or  sabotage  of  such  material  or  such 
facility. 

Any  person  who  violates  any  regulation 
adopted  under  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  the  imposition  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  of  the  ci/il  monetary  penalties  of 
section  234  of  the  Act.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
withholding  of  information  from  the  ap- 
propriate  committees  of  the  Congress. 

"b.  For  the  purposes  of  section  223  of 
this  Act,  any  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  also  be 
deemed  to  be  prescribed  or  Issued  under 
section  161b. 

"c.  Any  determination  by  the  Secretary 
concerning  the  applicability  of  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  (4)  (B)  of  section  S52  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"d.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  on  a 
quarterly  basis  a  report  to  be  made  avail- 
able upon  the  request  of  any  Interested  per- 
son, aetalllng  the  Secretary's  application 
during  that  period  of  every  regulation  or 
order  prescribed  or  Issued  under  this  section. 
In  particular,  the  report  shall: 

"(1)  Identify  any  information  protected 
from  disclosure  pursuant  to  such  regula- 
tion or  order; 

"(2)  specifically  state  the  Secretary's 
Justification  for  determining  that  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  the  information  pro- 
tected from  disclosure  under  such  regulation 
or  order  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  re- 
sult In  significant  adverse  effect  on  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public  or  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security  by  significantly 
Increasing  the  likelihood  of  theft,  diversion, 
or  sabotage  of  such  material  or  such  facility, 
as  specified  under  subsection  a.  of  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"(3)  provide  Justification  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  applied  such  regulation  or  order 
so  as  to  protect  from  disclosure  only  the 
minimum  amount  of  Information  necessary 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic or  the  common  defense  and  security.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  Is 
amended    by    inserting    the    following    new 
Item  relating  to  section  147: 
"Sec.  148.  Prohibition  of  the  Dissemination 
of  Certain  Unclassified  Informa- 
tion.", 
(b)  Section  181  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

(1 )  to  add  the  phrase  'or  Information  pro- 
tected from  dissemination  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  148"  after  the  term  "or 
safesnards  information  protected  from  dis- 
closure under  the  authority  of  section  147"; 
and 

(2)  by  stri'rlng  out  ".  defense  Information 
or  such  safeguards  Information."  In  each 
ot^er  place  it  appears  In  such  section  and 
substltutln?,  ",  defense  information,  or  such 
safesrards  information,  or  Information  nro- 
tected  from  disclosure  under  authority  of 
section  148." 

envibonmental  studies  and  the  nuclear 
weapons  complex 
Sec.  211.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  of  aopropriatlons 
contained  in  this  Act  may  be  oblieated  or  ex- 
pend?d  for  the  nurpose  of  preparing  any  envi- 
ronmental Impact  statement  not  already  in 
the  orocess  of  preparation  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  any  defense  facility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Enerey  unles'  the  preparation  of 
such  statement  is  required  by  statute. 

(b)  In  those  instances  where  the  cost  of 
preparing  any  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment not  already  in  the  process  of  prepara- 


tion with  respect  to  the  operation  of  any 
defense  facility  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
shall  exceed  $500,000,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Intent  to  proceed  with  such  a  state- 
ment. The  Secretary  shall  proceed  with  prep- 
aration of  such  a  statement  upon — 

(1)  expiration  of  a  period  of  thirty  days 
following  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  such 
notice  by  such  Committees,  or 

(2)  receipt  by  the  Secretary  from  each  such 
Committee,  before  the  expiration  of  such 
thirty  day  period,  of  a  written  notification 
concurring  in  the  decision  to  proceed  with 
such  a  statement. 

PLAN    FOR   THE   PERMANENT   DISPOSAL    OP   WASTE 
FROM    ATOMIC    ENERGY    DEFENSE    ACTIVITIES 

Sec  212.  (a)  The  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
not  later  than  January  31,  1983,  a  report 
which  sets  forth  his  plans  for  the  permanent 
disposal  of  high-level  and  transuranic  wastes 
resulting  from  atomic  energy  defense 
activities. 

(b)  Such  report  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  for  each  State  in  which  such 
wastes  are  stored  in  Interim  storage  facilities 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act — 

(1)  specific  estimates  of  planned  expendl- 
turas  for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years  and 
general  estimates  of  planned  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  years  after  such  five  years  necessary 
to  achieve  the  permanent  disposal  of  such 
wastes; 

(2)  a  thorough  and  detailed  program  man- 
agement plan,  including  but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  an  explicit  schedule  for  decisions  re- 
garding the  further  processing  and  perma- 
nent disposal  of  such  wastes; 

(B)  a  general  description  of  new  facilities 
likely  to  be  required  to  achieve  such  perma- 
nent disposal:  and 

(C)  identification  of  all  major  program 
objectives,  milestones,  key  events,  and  critical 
path  Itemfi. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  -WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1549  be  in- 
definitely postponed.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House,  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Nunn,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Exon  as  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) for  his  cooperation  and  valuable 
assistance.  I  also  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  for  en- 
abling us  to  expedite  this  important  piece 
01'  legislation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  minutes  under  the  same  conditions 
as  previously  noted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  <  Mr.  Warner  ) ,  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  VVashington 
<Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Gorton)  ,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  for  their  assistance  and 
patience  with  regard  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Programs  Authorization  Act  of 
1982. 

This  was  a  difficult  and  complex  issue: 
the  time  agreement  that  was  reached  not 
only  relieved  the  Senate's  busy  schedule, 
but  also  provided  for  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portant legislation  to  be  passed  in  a  swift 
and  responsible  maimer. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  minority  leader  there  are 
two  items  cleared  on  today's  Executive 
Calendar.  If  he  is  prepared  I  wish  to  con- 
sider them  at  this  time. 

Is  that  agreeable  :o  the  minority  lead- 
er? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  two  nom- 
inees whose  names  appear  on  page  2  have 
been  cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
go  into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  two  nominations  just 
identified  by  the  minority  leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  stated. 


/ 


CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tions of  Sonia  Landau,  of  New  York,  and 
R.  Kenneth  Towery,  of  Texas,  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  nominations  be 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nations were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  President  be  im- 
mediately notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  return  to 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(Conclusion  of  proceedings  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  by  request  of 
Mr.  Andrews  for  purposes  of  continuity.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT,  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  11  a.m.  havins 
arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  4209,  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bin  (H.R.  4209)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  begin  debate  on  this  bill  by  express- 
ing my  sincere  appreciation  for  the  hard 
work,  close  cooperation  and  interest  of 
each  of  the  subcommittee  members,  and 
most  especially  the  ranking  minority 
member  <Mr.  Chiles)  .  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  made  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  bill  which  we  bring  to 
the  Senate  today  in  the  spirit  of  bi- 
partisan teamwork. 

Ours  was  not  an  easy  task,  but  we  have 
been  able  to  bring  to  our  colleagues  a  bill 
which  is  $2.3  billion  below  the  1981  ap- 
propriated level.  Although  the  bill  is  $637 
million  more  than  the  September  budget 
request,  it  is  $688  million  less  than  the 
President's  March  budget  and  $675  mil- 
lion less  than  the  House  total.  The  levels 
we  have  recommended  are  the  minimum 
amounts  needed  to  maintain  the  safety 
of  our  Nation's  transportation  network 
and  to  provide  for  the  essential  military 
preparedness  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  President,  a  sound  transportation 
system  is  essential  to  the  revitalization 
of  America's  economy.  The  economical 
delivery  of  goods  and  services  helps  to 
lower  costs  for  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers, while  opening  otherwise  unavail- 
able markets  to  broader  competition. 
Transportation  aflfects  the  daily  lives  of 
all  Americans — as  passengers,  consum- 
ers, employees,  shippers,  and  investors. 
Transportation  influences  population 
distribution,  economic  development,  the 
shape  of  cities,  energy  consumption,  the 
balance  of  trade,  business  and  farm  ac- 
cess to  markets  and  materials,  the  abil- 
ity to  meet  national  emergencies,  and 
the  pace,  style,  and  quality  of  life.  On 
the  international  scene,  transportation  is 
the  connecting  link  which  permits  the 
exchange  of  goods  and  people  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Each  year  the 
United  States  spends  about  20  percent 
of  its  gross  national  product  on  trans- 
portation, while  one  out  of  eight  persons 
in  the  labor  force  is  employed  directly 
in  some  aspect  of  transportation.  Pru- 
dent decisions  in  the  transportation  sec- 
tor can  thus  form  a  keystone  to  the  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  get  the  economy  mov- 
ing again. 

Some  of  the  major  items  contained  in 
the  bill  include : 

The  appropriation  of  $1,337,207,000  for 
the   operating   expenses   of   the   Coast 


Guard  and  $537,000,090  for  the  capitai 
program; 

'i'he  appropriation  of  $2,203,192,000  for 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration ; 

A  general  provision  providing  for  obli- 
gations of  not  to  exceed  $7,700,000,000 
for  Federal -aid  highways; 

The  provision  of  $735,000,000  for  Fed- 
eral grants  to  Amtrak; 

The  provision  of  $1,659,000,000  for  the 
urban  discretionary  grant  program  and 
$1,381,000,000  for  the  urban  formula 
grant  program  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration; 

Ihe  appropriation  of  $750,000,000  for 
interstate  transfer  grants; 

A  general  provision  providing  for  obli- 
gations of  not  to  exceed  $450,0u0,000  for 
grants-m-aid  to  airports;  and 

The  transfer  of  $225,000,0JO  to  provide 
for  Conrail  labor  protection  plus  the  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000,000  for  commuter 
raii  service. 

The  committee  has  agreed  not  to  re- 
strict the  Secretary's  authority  to  work 
out  a  national  airport  policy.  In  addition, 
section  406  subsidies  have  been  capped  at 
$28  million  and  the  House  amendment 
on  North  Atlantic  ratemaking  has  been 
deleted  so  that  the  conferees  can  address 
this  issue.  We  have  also  made  a  special 
effort  this  year  to  make  the  report  com- 
plete and  informative  on  a  wide  range 
of  transportation  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  highly  commend  this 
bill  to  my  colleagues.  It  is  responsive  to 
the  need  for  fiscal  restraint,  without 
abdicating  our  responsibility  to  address 
the  many  transportation  problems  fac- 
ing our  country.  We  have  met  the  Presi- 
dent more  than  halfway  in  the  effort 
to  cut  the  budget.  We  have  done  our 
fair  shart.  We  have  taken  a  balanced 
and  responsible  approach.  We  now  ask 
for  the  Senate's  support  as  we  proceed 
into  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  on  his  excellent  state- 
ment and  on  the  excellent  skill  and  the 
supreme  dedication  he  has  brought  to 
bear.  During  the  course  of  the  hearings 
on  this  bill,  and  the  markup  on  this  bill, 
he  has  consistently  demonstrated  very 
keen  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  items 
in  it. 

Mr.  ANDREV/S.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
I  point  out  that  he  has  been  a  valuable, 
most  helpful  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, letting  us  share  the  benefit  of  his 
long-term  knowledge  and  his  expertise. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYnH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  the  comments  of  Senator  Andrews, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation,  and 
comrliment  h'm  on  the  excellent  job  he 
has  done  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  today. 

Although  this  is  Senator  Andrews 
maiden  voyage  in  bringing  a  regular  ap- 
pro-DTiations  bill  to  the  floor,  one  cer- 
tainly would  not  know  it.  This  may  be 
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due  In  large  part  to  Senator  Andrews' 
Ions  ex"e  -lence  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
pny  case,  Senator  Andrews  has 
a  completely  bipartisan  man- 
ner to  accommodate  the  many  interests 
of  the  administration,  as  well  as  the 
here  in  the  Senate  who  have 
special  concerns.  The  bill  is 
well  withi^  the  spending  constraints  im- 
posed by  khe  first  concurrent  resolution 
and  is  fuBy  consistent  with  the  priority 
and  policies  established  by  the  author- 
izing cominittees. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  includes  over  50 
percent  of  the  spending  reductions  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  in  Sep- 
tember, a:  id  is  almost  $700  million  below 
the  bill  lis  passed  by  the  House  last 
month  on  September  10,  1981. 

While  the  bill  is  very  lean,  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending  restoration  of 
funds  to  s  everal  agencies  of  considerable 
priority  to  many  Members.  The  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  the  Federal 
Aviation  i  ,''miri=trat'on.  the  Urban  Mass 
Tranport) .tlon  Administration,  the  US. 
Coast  Guird,  and  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration,  particularlv  Amtrak,  are 
all  recon^ended  for  some  restoration 
above  thej  levels  proposed  in  September 
by  the  ad  ninistration. 

Mr.  Pre5ident.  I  believe  the  committee 
with  the  expert  leadership  of  Senator 
Andrews  Assisted  by  a  very  able  staflf  has 
crafted  a  {well  balanced  bill. 

sident.  I  fully  support  the  rec- 
;ion  of  the  committee  on  this 
rge  the  other  Members  to  lend 
it  their  sdnnort  as  well. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate ^he  kind  remarks  of  my  col- 
league an|d  good  friend  from  Florida,  the 
ranking  rilnority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  again  extend  our  great 
thanks  t^  him  for  the  leadership  role 
that  he  ilayed  in  putting  together  the 
compromUes  that  we  bring  in  this  bill 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  td  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  as  original 
le  purpose  of  further  amend- 
I  that  no  points  of  order  be 
I  as  waived. 
ESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


Mr.  Pr 
ommend 
bill,  and 


(CKWOOD.  Was  the  last  point 
tints  of  order  be  considered  as 


text  for 
ment.  a 
consider 

The  P: 
objectioi 

Mr.  P 
that  no 
waived? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  That  is  right — no 
points  of  [order  be  considered  as  waived. 

The  PIIESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection)?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordwed. 

On  paffdz.  line  9.  strike  ■••35.193.204."  and 
Insert  •••31.000.000"; 

On  pag«  2  line  12.  strike  "approval",  and 
Insert  •'notlflcatlon'"; 

On  pag«  3.  strike  line  4,  through  and  In- 
cluding lliie  9: 

On  pagd^3.  line  16,  strike  "» 1,409.088.000". 
and  lnsert"81. 337.207,000"; 

On  pag4  3,  line  17.  after  '•Provided,".  In- 
sert the  fdllowlng:  •That  J  10.000.000  of  these 
funds  sha^r' be  reserved  and  made  available 
to  Implenient  a  program  of  recreational  boat 
safety,  designed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  46  U.S.^.  147S  and  for  the  ourposes  set  out 
in  Public  Law  97-12;  Provided  further,". 


On  page  4.  line  14.  strike  "•391,000,000". 
and  Insert  the  foUowlng:  •••537.000.000:  Pro- 
vided, That  of  the  foregoing  amount  ^200,- 
000.000  shall  be  available  only  for  assets  de- 
ployed and  dedicated  In  a  manner  to  maxl- 
11-1  e  their  contribution  to  the  Coast  Quard's 
drug  Interdiction  program." 

On  page  4.  line  20.  strike  "•17.SOO.000". 
and  insert  ••15.000.000"; 

On  page  S.  line  8,  strike  '••60,900.000",  and 
ln=er;    •40.000,000"; 

On  page  5.  line  13.  strike  •••29.730,000". 
and  insert  •••22,000,000": 

On  page  5,  line  22.  strike  •'•9,550,000",  and 
Insert  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary": 

On  page  6.  line  7.  strike  "•1,500,000",  and 
Insert  ••»1. 320,000"; 

On  page  6.  line  12.  strike  •••5,000.000".  and 
Insert  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"; 

On  page  6,  after  line  19.  Insert  the 
following : 

"POLLOnOM  rviTD 

"For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (c),  (d).  (1),  and  (1)  of  section  311  of 
the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act 
AmendmenU  of  1972.  33  U.S.C.  1321,  »1,000,- 
C03,  to  remain  available  until  expended. '• 

On  page  7,  line  11,  after  the  semicolon.  In- 
sert the  following:  ••payments  to  lenders  re- 
quired as  a  consequence  of  any  guaranty 
under  Public  Law  85-307.  as  amended;"; 

On  page  7,  line  15.  strike  •■•2.306.200.000". 
and  Insert  ••2.199,792,000"; 

On  page  7.  line  16.  strike  "•850.000.000 ". 
and  Insert  "<7.S0  000. COO"'; 

On  pag«  8,  line  10,  strike  "•19.000,000'',  and 
inaers,  •»i7.79:.0J0"; 

On  page  9.  line  4.  after  "Provided,",  Insert 
the  following:  "That  of  the  foregoing, 
amount.  •4,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  design,  engineering,  construction,  and 
equipment  for  an  air  traffic  control  training 
foViMM-  -t  the  T'nl'-PT^ltv  of  North  Dakota  at 
Orand  Forks:  Provided  further, ". 

On  page  3.  line  23,  strike  '■980,000,000",  and 
Insert  "«7 1,800.000"; 

On  page  10.  line  23.  strike  "•30.593.000", 
and  Insert  "•26,922,000'': 

On  page  11,  line  10,  strike  '••38,900.000". 
and  Insert  "•34.760.000"; 

On  page  11.  line  25,  strike  "total",  through 
and  injludlng  "principal"  on  page  12.  line  2. 
and  Insert  the  following:  "new  commitments 
to  guareuite«  loans  shall  be  exclusively  for 
the  purchase  of  aircraft  designed  to  have  a 
maximum  passenger  capacity  of  sixty  seats 
or  less  or  a  maximum  payload  of  eighteen 
thousand  pounds  or  less,  and  shall  not  ex- 
ceed in  the  aggregate  •100.000,000.". 

On  page  12,  line  12,  strike  "•200.400,000", 
and  Insert  '••187,440,000"; 

On  page  12,  line  23.  strike  "•14.500.000''. 
and  Insert  "•12,893,000"; 

On  page  13,  line  8,  strike  "•7,200.000", 
and  Insert  "•6,890,000": 

On  page  13,  line  8,  strike  "•1.800,000''. 
and  Insert  "•1,500.000"; 

On  page  13.  strike  line  II,  through  and 
Including  line  15; 

On  page  14.  beginning  on  line  4.  strike 
"the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970",  and 
Insert  the  following:  "title  23,  United  States 
Code,  section  322(b).  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  •2,835,000.  For  necessary  ex- 
penses of  certain  railroad-highway  crossings 
demonstration   projects   as   authorized   by". 

On  page  14,  line  11.  strike  "•18.000.000'', 
and  Insert  "•12,500.000"; 

On  page  14,  line  12.  strike  "•12,000,000", 
and  Insert  "•8.325.000"; 

On  page  14,  strike  line  14,  through  and 
Including  line  17; 

On  page  15,  line  12.  strike  "•400.000,000", 
and  Insert  "•200,000,000"; 

On  page  16,  line  1,  strike  "•85,876,000", 
and  Insert  "•79.000.000"; 

On  page  16,  line  2,  strike  "•27,185.300". 
and  Insert  "•24.785,000"; 

On  page  16,  line  4,  strike  "•39,664  700". 
and  Insert  "•43.000.000"; 


On  page  16,  line  5.  strike  "•12,512,000". 
and  Insert  "•13,608,000"; 

On  page  16,  line  6,  beginning  with  "Pro- 
vided", strike  through  and  including  "Cen- 
ter" on  line  9; 

On  page  16,  line  13.  strike  "Including"; 

On  page  16,  line  15,  strike  "necessary", 
through  and  Including  "for"  on  line  17; 

On  page  16.  line  20.  strike  "•145,000.000", 
and  Insert  "•150.200.000"; 

On  page  17.  line  4.  strike  "•4.315.000",  and 
insert  "•7.622,000": 

On  page  17.  line  8,  strike  "•26.904,000", 
and  Insert  "•26,676,000"; 

On  paee  17.  line  13,  strike  •'•34,000,000", 
and  Insert  "•36,000.000": 

On  page  17,  line  26.  strike  "•5.659.000", 
and  Insert  "•14.313.000"; 

On  page  18.  line  1,  strike  "•9.965.000." 
and  ln«ert  "•8.766.000": 

On  pa?e  18.  line  18.  strike  "on  October  1. 
1981",  and  insert  "Immediately"; 

On  page  18.  strike  line  21.  throtieh  and 
Including  line  2  on  page  10.  and  Insert  the 
following: 

CoNRAiL  Labor  Protection 

TRANSFER    OP   FUNDS 

For  labor  protection  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 713  of  the  Re<Tlonal  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  as  added  by  section  1143  of  the  North- 
east Rail  Service  Act  of  1981.  and  as  author- 
ized by  section  1160  of  the  Northeast  Rail 
Service  Act  of  1981.  «225. 000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  to  be  derived  from 
the  unobllsated  balances  of  "Payments  for 
Purchase  of  Conrall  Securities":  •85.000.000 
of  which  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for  transfer 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the 
payment  of  benefits  and  necessary  adminis- 
trative expenses  under  section  701  of  the 
Regional  Rail  Reonranlzation  Act  of  1973.  as 
amended.  •!  15.000.000  of  which  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary,  to  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  termination  allowances  under  section  702 
of  that  Act.  and  825.000.000  of  which  shall 
have  been  considered  to  have  been  appropri- 
ated under  section  1160  of  the  Northeast 
Rail  Service  Act  of  1981.  for  purposes  of  that 
section  of  that  Act:  Provided.  That  for  pur- 
poses of  section  710  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 1143  of  the  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act 
of  1981.  •200.000.000  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  appropriated  under  section  713  of 
that  Act  and  counted  aealnst  the  limitation 
on  the  total  liability  of  the  United  States. 

Northeast  Corridor   Improvement  Program 

On  page  20.  line  6.  strike  "•200.000.000". 
and  Insert  "•176,000.000"; 

On  page  20.  strike  line  20  through  and 
including  "565"  on  lino  25.  and  Insert  the 
following:  "$569,000,000  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  and.  derived  from  the  per- 
manent appropriation.  •166.000.000  for  oper- 
ating losses  Incurred  by  the  Corporation, 
capital  Improvements,  and  labor  protection 
costs  authorized  by  45  U.S.C.  565". 

On  page  21.  line  10.  after  "status:".  In- 
sert the  following : 

Prot-ided  further.  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Corporation 
shall  provide  throueh  rail  passencer  service 
between  Washington.  DC.  and  Chicago,  via 
Cincinnati: 

On  page  21,  after  line  19,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Corporation  pursuant  to 
this  Act  or  the  revenues  or  other  assets  of 
the  Corporation  or  any  railroad  subsidiary 
thereof  shall  be  available  for  payment  to  any 
State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
local  taxing  authority  for  any  taxes  or  other 
fees  levied  on  the  Corporation. 
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Commuter  Rail  Service 


For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
commuter  rail  activities  authorised  by  sec- 
tion 601(d)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  601).  as  amended,  •5,000,000. 
and  tor  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 1139(b)  of  Public  Law  97-35.  •45,000.- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

On  page  23,  after  line  2,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Payments  to  the  Alaska  Railroad 
Revolving  Fund 

For  payment  to  the  Alaska  Railroad  Re- 
volving Fund  for  capital  replacements,  im- 
provements, operations  and  maintenance, 
•6.160.000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

On  page  24,  strike  line  3,  and  Insert  the 
following : 

"redeemable  preference  shares": 

On  page  24,  line  12,  beginning  with  ",  for  ". 
strike  through  and  Including  •SO.OOO.OOO" 
and  insert  the  following:  "for  the  uses  au- 
thorized for  the  Fund  In  the  amounts  not  to 
exceed  •60.000.000"; 

On  page  24.  strike  line  15,  through  and  In- 
cluding line  20; 

On  page  25,  line  4  strike  "«28,300,000",  and 
Insert  "•25,476,000"; 

On  pa^e  25,  line  10,  strike  "•69,000,000", 
and  Insert  "•61.600.000"; 

On  page  25.  line  11.  strike  "$66,000,000", 
and  Insert  "•58.600.000""; 

On  page  25.  line  22.  strike  "»1. 555.000.000". 
and  Insert  "$1,428,000,000""; 

On  page  26.  line  13.  strike  "1970",  and 
Insert.  "1980"; 

On  page  26,  line  18,  strike  "$1,480,000,000". 
and  Insert  "•1,381,000,000"; 

On  na-'e  26,  line  21.  strike  "1970",  and 
Insert  "1980"; 

On  page  27,  after  line  18,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Waterbohne  Transportation  Demonstration 

Project 

(rescission) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  thla  head 
m  Public  Law  96-33.  Public  Law  96-131  and 
Public  Law  96-400,  making  appropriations 
for  a  waterbome  transportation  demonstra- 
tion proect  for  fiscal  years  1979,  1980,  afid 
1981,  $2,000,000  are  rescinded. 

On  page  28,  line  5,  strike  "$600,003,000  ". 
and  Insert  "$550,000,000"'; 

On  page  29.  line  10.  strike  "$29,837,000'", 
and  Insert  "$26,441,000"; 

On  paee  29.  line  11.  strike  "$11,260,000"", 
and  Insert  "•8.703,000": 

On  paee  2n.  line  13,  strike  "$3,618,000".  and 
Insert  "$3,184,000"; 

On  page  29.  ime  22,  strike  "$14,826,000". 
and  Insert  "813.047.000"; 

On  page  29.  line  23.  strike  "$9,454,000". 
and  Insert  "$9,200,000": 

On  page  30.  line  8,  strike  "$2,070,000".  and 
Insert  "$1,821,000"; 

On  page  31.  line  2.  strike  "$29,280,000". 
and  Insert  "?2«.26fi  000"- 

On  page  31.  line  8.  strike  "$68,000,000",  and 
Insert  "$65,900,000"; 

On  page  31,  line  9.  after  "expended",  insert 
the  following:  "Provided.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
expended  under  section  406  for  services  pro- 
vided after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
to  points  which,  based  on  reports  filed  with 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  enplaned  an 
average  of  eighty  or  more  passengers  per  day 
in  the  fiscal  vear  ended  September  30.  1981 : 
Provided  further.  That,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  payments  under  sec- 
tion 406  sball  not  exceed  a  total  of  828  000.000 
In  fiscal  year  1982  and.  to  the  extent  It  Is 
necessary  to  meet  this  limitation,  the  com- 
pensation otherwise  pavabie  bv  the  Board 
under  section  406  shall  be  reduced  by  a  per- 
centage which  Is  tbe  same  for  all  air  carriers 
receiving  such  compensation. 


On  page  33.  line  3.  strike  "•398.744,000". 
and  Insei-i.  ""•400,754,000"": 

On  page  33.  line  6,  strike  "•272,000",  and 
Insert  ""•516,000'"; 

On  page  33,  line  8,  strike  ""Administrator"", 
througn  and  including  the  semicolon  on  line 
10.  and  Insert  the  ""Administrator; '"; 

On  page  33,  line  16,  strike  '"•3,724.000",  and 
Insert  "•5,450.000"': 

On  page  33.  line  20,  strike  "•60,000  ",  and 
Insert  ""(80,000"": 

On  page  35,  after  line  4.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  "THE  TREAStTRY 
Office  of  the  Secketary 

investment  in  fund  anticipation  notes 

For  the  acquisition,  in  accordance  with 
section  509  of  the  Railroad  RevltaUzatlon 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976,  as 
amended,  and  section  803  of  Public  Law  05- 
620,  of  fund  anticipation  notes,  $60,000,000. 

On  page  35,  line  17.  after  "(13.000.000  ",  In- 
sert the  following :  ""to  remain  available  un- 
til expended": 

On  page  36.  line  13.  strike  "•«50,000,000", 
and  Insert  "•450.000.000"; 

On  page  36.  line  23,  strike  "•100,000.000"'. 
and  insert  "•85,000,000": 

On  page  39.  line  17.  strike  •"•8,200.000.000". 
and  Insert  "••7.700,000,000": 

On  page  41.  line  8.  strike  "•expenses  and  ". 
and  Insert  ""expenses."; 

On  page  41,  line  8,  after  "highways ".  and 
Insert  the  following: 

and  •15,000,000  for  the  Blstnarck-Mandan 
Bridge  and  ^4,000,000  for  the  SteubenviUe- 
Weirton  Bridge. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  obligations  authorized  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  125  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  for  tbe  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1982,  are  Increased  to 
$150,000,000. 

On  page  41.  strike  line  15,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  20.  and  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  311.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  none  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  or  any  other  Act  shall  hereafter  be  used 
by  the  Interstate  Comm?rce  Commission  to 
approve  railroad  branchline  abandonments 
in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  by  the  entity 
generally  known  as  the  Burlington  Northern 
Railroad,  or  its  agents  or  assignees,  in  excess 
of  a  total  of  350  miles. 

On  page  45.  strike  line  I,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  10; 

On  page  45.  line  11.  strike  "323.",  and  In- 
sert ""321."'; 

On  page  45,  line  18,  strike  ••324.".  and  In- 
sert  •322."; 

On  page  45,  strike  line  24,  through  and 
Including  line  14  on  page  46,  and  Insert  the 
following: 

Sec  323.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  shall,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Urban  Discretionary  Grant  Pro- 
gram of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration, promptly  Issue  a  letter  of  in- 
tent for  the  Dade  County,  Florida,  Circu- 
lator System  for  $"^3,642,666  and.  In  addition, 
shall  promptly  Issue  a  letter  of  intent  for 
non-rail  projects  in  the  Portland,  Oregon, 
Metropolitan  region  for  $76,800,000. 

Sec.  324.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  the  State  of  Maryland,  by  and 
through  its  State  Roads  Commission  or  the 
successors  of  said  Commission,  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  certain  bridges  across 
streams,  rivers,  and  navl?able  waters  which 
are  whoUv  or  partly  within  the  State",  ap- 
proved April  7.  1938,  and  the  Act  of  June  16. 
1''48  (62  Stat.  4fi3.  Public  Low  65*.  80th 
Congrfssl.  ns  amended  bv  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 17.  1967  f81  Stat.  466.  Public  Law  144. 
90th  CoioTessi  are  herebv  repealed. 

(b)  The  State  of  Maryland,  by  and 
through  the  Marv'and  Transportation  Au- 
thority or  the  siirces.sors  of  s''ch  Authority, 
is  authorized,  subject  to  all  applicable  Fed- 
eral laws.  ( 1 )  to  continue  to  collect  tolls  after 


the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  from  Its 
exisimg  transportation  faculties  projects,  as 
deuned  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  in  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  (i)  to  use  the  revenues  irom  such  tolls 
for  transportation  projects  of  the  type  which 
the  b'tate  or  the  Mary.and  Trausporiatlon 
Authority  Is  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
or  maintain  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  as  such  laws  exist  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  325.  (a)  Notwithstanding  secUon  16 
of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  (as  In  eflect  on 
November  25.  1947),  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Is  authorized,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  secilou  13  o:  the  burplus  Property 
Act  of  1944  (50  App.  use.  1622g) ,  and  the 
provitilons  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
to  grant  release  from  any  of  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, reservations,  and  restrlctlous  con- 
tained in  a  deed  of  conveyance  dated  No- 
vemoer  25,  1947,  under  which  the  United 
biates  conveyed  certain  property  to  the 
Greater  Rockford  Airport  Authority  for  air- 
port, purpoi>es  and  in  deeds  of  conveyance 
dated  May  28,  1948,  aiid  AprU  21,  1949.  under 
which  the  United  States  conveyed  certain 
property  of  the  city  of  Liberal.  Kansas,  for 
airport  purposes. 

(b)  Any  release  granted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  suDject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  the  Greater  Rockford  Airport  Author- 
ity or  the  city  of  Liberal.  Kansas,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall  agree  that  in  conveying  any 
interest  in  the  property  which  the  United 
States  conveyed  pursuant  to  the  deeds  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  the  Greater  Rock- 
ford Airport  Authority  or  the  city  of  Liberal, 
Kansas,  as  the  case  may  be.  will  receive  an 
amount  which  Is  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value;  and 

(2)  any  such  amount  so  received  shall  be 
used  for  the  development  Improvement,  op- 
eration, or  maintenance  of  a  public  airport. 

Sec  326.  (a)  Notwithstanding  secton  13(g) 
of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  (50  App. 
use.  1622(g))  and  section  4  of  the  Act  of 
October  1.  1949  (50  App.  U.S.C.  1622c).  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  If  requested. 
shall,  as  to  the  property  described  in  subsec- 
tion (f ) .  grant  a  release  to  the  Parish  of  East 
Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana,  from  all  of  the 
terms,  conditions,  reservations,  and  restric- 
tions contained  in  the  deed  of  conveyance 
dated  August  13.  1948,  under  which  the 
United  States  conveyed  certain  property  to 
the  Parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
for  airport  purposes.  "The  provision  does  not 
apply  to  the  portion  of  the  property,  con- 
veyed by  that  deed,  that  is  not  specified  in 
subsection  (f). 

(b)  In  place  of  the  terms,  conditions,  res- 
ervations, and  restrictions  released  under 
subsection  (a) .  the  following  conditions  shall 
apply: 

(1)  The  City  of  Baton  Rouge  and  Parish 
of  East  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana,  shall  submit 
all  proposals,  policies,  and  plans  for  further 
construction,  other  development,  or  changed 
operating  practices  ^Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  policies  affecting  the  size  and  kind 
of  the  Inmate  population),  at  East  Baton 
Rouge  Parish  Prison,  to  the  Secretary  for 
review  of  airport  safety  and  security  prior 
to  such  construction,  other  development,  or 
changed  operating  practices. 

(2t  The  City  of  Baton  Rouge  and  Parish 
of  East  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana,  shall  con- 
struct, deve'op,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
East  Baton  Rouse  Parish  Prison  in  accord- 
ance with  proposals,  policies,  and  plans  sub- 
mitted to.  and  aoprored  by,  the  Secretary 
with  resnect  to  airixirt  safetv  and  security. 

(3)  The  City  of  Baton  Rouee  and  Parish 
of  Enst  Bntnn  Roupe.  Louisiana,  shall  con- 
struct, develop,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
East  Baton  Routje  Parish  Prison  In  compli- 
ance with  applicable  Federal.  State,  and  local 
laws. 

(4)  The  City  of  Baton  Rouge  and  Parish 
of  East  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana,  shall  hold 
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action  determined  by  the  Secre- 

necessary  to  achieve   acceptable 

airport   safety   or   security   at   the 

sh^ll  be  accomplished  by  the  City  of 

?e  and  Parish  of  East  Baton  Rjuge, 

as  soon  as  practicable.  Such  deter- 

are   "orders"   for   the  purpose   of 

levlew   under   section    1006   of   the 

A  .iatlon  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49 

14^). 

opinion  of  the  Secretary  concem- 
ajrport  safety  and  security  ImpUca- 
current  or  proposed  conditions 
the  prison  shall  be  conclusive  as 
i^atters. 
Subsection   (a)   applies  to  the  follow- 
area: 
ceHaln   lot  or  parcel   of  eround   to- 
w1  th  all  The  bulldlnes  and  Improve- 
th  :reon  located  in  the  Parish  of  East 
Rojiise.  State  of  Louisiana  and  shown 
to  the  following  two  maps: 
entitled  "Alriort  Boundarv  Maps 
Ryan   Airport   Pro->ertv   Owned   by 
of  East  Baton  Rouee.  Lou'stana. 
from   OfBclal   Records  and   Maps" 
3v  the  Denartment  o'  Public  Wo'ks 
the  City  of  Baton  Roi'?e  And  the 
East  Ba*on  Rou^e  pnd  dated  Oc- 
IP^B.  and  sl<Ti°d  bv  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Ent^neer  '?ald  man  beinf  hereln- 
to  fs  JTon  nuTibei-ed  1>:  snd 
entitled  "Mf>p  R^owInT  Botmdarv 
\r  Purvev  o'  Ea"?t  Briton  Rou^e 
"n  Plte"  dotpd  Marr*!  6   iP81.  and 
Mr  Hen-v  K  Sc*-ott.  Engineer  (said 
"  hereinafter   referred   to  as   Mao 
21. 
property  being  more  particularly  de- 
startlnsr  at  point  "A"  on  Map  num- 
:hence  proceeding  north  00  degrees 
37  seconds  west  a  distance   of 
to  a  point  and  corner;  thence  pro- 
90  deerees  00  minutes  00  seconds 
ance  of  60.08  feet  to  the  point  of 
and  corner:  thence  proceed  north 
27  minutes  37  seconds  west  a  dls- 
549.61  feet  to  a  point  and  corner; 
north  88  desrees  4*  minutes 
east  a  distance  of  185.66  feet  to  a 
corner;  thence  proceed  north  1  de- 
i^lnute  51  seconds  west  a  distance  of 
to  a  point  and  corner;  thence  pro- 
88  degrees  44  minutes  42  seconds 
dl^ance  of  1.120.20  feet  to  a  point  and 
t  nence  proceed  south   10  degrees  34 
2  seconds  west  a  distance  of  816.23 
point  and  corner;    thence  proceed 
degrees  24  minutes  21  seconds  west 
of  387.66  feet  to  a  point:   then:e 
orth  70  degrees  37  minutes  J9  sec- 
a  distance  of  186.66  feet  to  a  point; 
pj'oceed  south  86  de^jrees  36  minutes 
s  west  a  distance  of  712.28  feet  to 
of  beginning;  all  of  said  measure- 
more  particularly  shown  on  Map 
2. 
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UP    AMFNTMENT    NO.    570 

(Purpose:  Technical  amendment! 

Mr.  A  fTOREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  techn  cal  amendmpnt  to  th'^  desk  and 
ask  its  imm"'iaf»  con^iderat'on. 

The  PRESiniNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendnient  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
ANDREWS)  proposes  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  570. 

On  page  10,  line  II.  after  the  first  comma; 
Insert  "$481,000,000". 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  this 
corrects  an  inadvertent  error  in  printing 
wherein  the  House  amount  was  left  out 
of  the  printed  bill. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  570)  was 
agreed  to. 

POINT    OF    ORDER QUESTION    OF    GERMANENESS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  lines  10  through 
13  on  page  21  of  the  bill  which  directs 
Amtrak  to  provide  rail  passenger  service 
between  Washington.  D.C.  and  Chicago 
via  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  rule  I  raise  the  question  of  germane- 
ness.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  having  been  raised, 
the  Chair  must  submit  the  question  to 
the  Senate  without  debate. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  did  not  hear  what 
the  Chair  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  precedents  of  the  Senate  the  question 
of  germaneness  having  been  raised  the 
Chiir  must  submit  the  auest'on  to  the 
Senate  for  determination  without  any 
debate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  veas  and  navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  ye''s  ■^r\'^  tt^'-s  were  orHored. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  the  committee  amendment 
specified  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
germare? 

On  thi;j  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wrrz),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen  >.  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona <Mr.  GoLDWATER).  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
the  Senator  from  Kentrcky  (Mr.  Ford), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Mat- 
stJNAGA),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum  ) ,   and   the   Senator   from 


New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  neces- 
sar.ly  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gor- 
ton ) .  Is  there  any  other  Senator  in  the 
Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yea  75. 
nays  12,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  349  Leg.) 
YEAS— 75 


Abdnor 

Grassley 

Moynihaji 

Andrews 

Hatch 

Murkowski 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Hawkins 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Hayakawa 

Percy 

Biden 

Heflln 

Presaler 

Boren 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Helms 

Quayle 

Bumpera 

HoUlnas 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Riegie 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

,  Jackson 

Roth 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Sar  banes 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Schmin 

DeConcinl 

Laxalt 

Simpson 

Denton 

Leahy 

Specter 

Dixon 

Levin 

Siafford 

Dodd 

Long 

Stennla 

Dele 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

TTii"-Tiiond 

Exon 

Mattlngly 

Tsongas 

Gam 

McClure 

V.a    ..c- 

O.enn 

Melcher 

Welcker 

Gorton 

MitcheU 
NAYS— 12 

Zorlnsky 

Armstrong 

Domenlcl 

Prormlre 

Byrd, 

Durenberger 

Symms 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Wallop 

Chafee 

Nlckles 

Danforth 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING — 13 

Boscbwltz 

Goldwater 

Metzenbaum 

Cannon 

Hart 

Tower 

Cohen 

Inouye 

WUilams 

East 

Kasten 

Ford 

Matsunaga 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  75,  the  nays  are  12.  The 
amendment  is  held  to  be  germane,  and 
the  point  of  order  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  not  well  taken. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  held  to  be  germane. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   571 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
571. 

At  page  21,  line  10,  strike  the  words  "Pro- 
vided further"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  word  "Cincinnati:"  on  line  13,  page  21. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  we  could  dispense  with  this  par- 
ticular provision  in  the  bill  on  a  point 
of  order  relating  to  legislating  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  it  clearly  is.  Be- 
cause you  can  raise  the  technical  defense 
of  germaneness,  I  am  not  now  allowed 
to  raise  the  point  of  order  about  whether 
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this  is  legislating  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  so  let  me  read  for  the  Senate  what 
the  language  says. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  cannot  be  heard. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  read  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate  what  this  language 
is  that  I  would  like  to  strike: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  corporation  (Amtrak)  shall  provide 
rail  passenger  service  between  Washington, 
D.C,  and  Chicago  via  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  Cardinal 
train.  In  1979.  under  the  Amtrak  Re- 
organization Act,  we  set  down  certain 
statutory  criteria  for  the  operation'  of 
trains.  We  did  not  have  the  business  of 
saying  my  train  and  your  train  and 
everybody  else's  train  shall  be  specifically 
named  in  legislation,  the  route  specifi- 
cally detailed,  and  that  train  run. 

If  we  want  to  get  into  that  business, 
we  can  all  do  it.  We  can  all  offer  a  spe- 
cific amendment  and  say.  "The  train  be- 
tween Portland,  Oreg..  and  Denver  shall, 
by  statute,  be  compelled  to  run  regard- 
less of  whether  it  meets  the  cr.teria  that 
we  have  set  forth." 

The  Cardinal  does  not  meet  the  cri- 
teria. It  stopped  running  on  October  1  of 
this  year.  If  this  train  runs  three  times  a 
week,  it  is  going  to  cost  Amtrak  S4.9 
million.  If  it  runs  daily,  it  is  going  to  cost 
$10.4  million  in  loss. 

Mr.  President,  Amtrak's  budget  hasal- 
ready  been  cut  significantly.  Some  routes 
have  been  cut  and  some  service  within 
the  routes  have  been  cut.  Whether  or 
not  the  administration  will  seek  another 
6  or  12  percent  cut  in  the  Amtrak  budget, 
I  do  not  know  at  the  moment. 

But  I  can  simply  say  this:  For  every  $1 
or  S2  or  $5  or  $10  million  that  we  desig- 
nate that  Amtrak  is  to  spend  on  a  spe- 
cific moncy-Iusiiig  Uain,  some  other  serv- 
ice or  possibly  some  other  route  is  going 
to  be  cut. 

I  hope  that  this  Senate  is  not  going  to 
get  into  the  business  of  seeing  who  has 
the  most  power  and  the  most  clout  and 
saying  we  shall  designate  certain  routes 
to  run  regardless  of  the  fact  they  do  not 
meet  the  criteria  we  have  set  down  of 
whether  or  not  a  route  should  run:  that 
we  are  going  to  say  a  certain  route  should 
nm  regardless  of  their  merits  and. 
therefore,  say  certain  other  trains  which 
do  have  merit  and  wh'ch  mf-et  the 
criteria  may  not  nm.  possibly,  because 
there  will  not  be  enough  money  to  go 
around. 

I  think  it  is  a  bad  precedent  to  start. 
We  got  away  from  this  onlv  2  years  ago. 
and  it  is  the  wrong  route  for  us  to  start 
down  again.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  strike 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
minority  leader  may  need.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  measure  before  the  Senate  today  rec- 
ognizes the  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  that  every  mode  of  trans- 
portation should  be  preserved.  We  have 
the  very  able  and  experienced  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 


of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
(Mr.  Andrews)  and  the  very  able  rank- 
ing minority  member  (Mr.  Chiles i.  who 
have  demonstrated  responsibility  and 
fairness,  which  are  reflected  in  the  very 
equitable  recommendations  in  this  bill. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  rail 
transportation  system,  the  committee  is 
recommending  that  Amtrak  be  funded  at 
$735  million  in  fiscal  year  1982.  These 
funds  will  permit  Amtrak  to  operate 
a,bout  85  percent  of  the  current  system. 
This  is  a  matter  of  particular  Interest  to 
me,  Mr.  President,  because  Amtrak,  par- 
ticularly the  Cardinal,  serves  my  State 
of  West  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  States  of 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ohio.  Illinois,  and 
parts  of  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Rail  passenger  service  is  impor- 
tant to  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  and 
to  a  rural  State  like  West  Virginia.  Con- 
sidering the  difficult  terrain,  considering 
the  cutback  in  air  transportation,  con- 
sidering the  increased  and  increasing 
costs  of  energy,  considering  the  fact  that 
West  Virginia  is  an  energy-producing 
State,  and  considering  the  needs  of  the 
people  who  are  served,  the  train  provides 
a  valuable  local  and  regional  transpor- 
tation service.  I  think  it  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  valuable  energy-saving  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation.  A  viable  rail  passcnf^er 
service  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
overall  transportation  system  of  the  Na- 
tion, particularly,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
when  air  and  auto  travel  are  becoming 
increasingly  less  affordable  for  many 
Americans.  The  funding  that  the  com- 
mittee is  seeking  here  and  the  language 
that  has  been  included,  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  now.  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, adjudged  to  be  germane,  seek  to 
preserve  that  service. 

Railroads  plav  an  important  role  in 
the  economies  of  cities,  too.  as  well  as  in 
the  economies  of  rural  and  small  com- 
munities. This  service  becomes  more  im- 
portant, as  I  have  also  a'luded,  when  en- 
ergy costs  mpJce  distant  towns  and  cities 
less  economical  to  reach  by  car  or  by 
plane.  Rail  passenger  service  brings  peo- 
ple into  towns  and  small  communities 
and  aids  in  their  transactions  of  busi- 
ness and  their  exchanges  of  commerce 
within  those  areas. 

Amtiak  terminated  the  Cardinal  on 
October  1  of  this  year,  berause  it  argued 
that  there  was  no  legislative  mandate 
from  Con- ress  directing  it  to  continue 
operatinc  the  train.  So  this  language  was 
offered  in  the  committee  at  my  urging, 
and  the  members  were  kind  enough  to 
accert  it.  It  would  re.-^uire  that  the  serv- 
ice continue  between  Washington,  D.C. 
and  Chicago.  111.,  via  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  my  able  colleague  from 
West  Virginia.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
in  the  effort  to  insure  continuation  of 
the  Cardinal. 

Many  times  In  my  career,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  act  on  my  strong 
commitment  to  ser\e  peo-^le.  The  Car- 
dinal serves  our  people.  Its  route  trav- 
els through  ma.ior  population  areas  in 
West  Virrinia.  It  represents  a  transpor- 
tation value  that  is  not  easily  quantiPed 
and  tliere  is  no  comparable  alternative 
transr:'ortation  service  in  many  areas 
served  by  this  train.  This  rail  passenger 


service  represents  a  social  value  and  one 
that  is  irreplaceable  to  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  citizens  it  serves. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  national  trans- 
portation network  demands  that  rural 
areas,  such  at  those  the  Cardinal  travels, 
be  served  as  well  as  urban  centers. 

Proposals  to  discontinue  the  Cardinal 
and  other  rail  passenger  service  come 
at  a  time  when  we  need  it  most.  Consider 
the  rismg  prices  at  the  gas  pump  and  the 
oil  supply  problems  we  all  know  today 
as  a  fact  of  life.  Before  committing  our 
Nation  to  a  curtailment  of  rail  passenger 
service,  every  endeavor  should  be  made  to 
respond  to  these  energy  needs.  A  discon- 
tinuance of  vitally  needed  service  pro- 
vided by  the  Cardinal  is  not  the  answer. 

I  would  ur~e  the  Senate  to  consider 
carefully  the  transroi-tation  needs  of 
West  Virginia  and  other  rural  States  in 
similar  circumstances. 

It  is  gratif  :/ing  that  continuance  of  the 
Cardinal  route  has  been  provided  for  in 
the  committee  bill.  I  strongly  hope  our 
efforts  here  today  to  retain  the  Senate 
laniuags  on  the  Cardinal  will  be  success- 
ful. 

jv/r-  pzi-T  c-R   ^v-r  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  re3lizes  that  the  commit- 
tee, in  studying  this  problem,  recognized 
L-ic  .n-i.y  ir.si,-nces  v.nere  these  prob- 
lems have  occurred  before.  And  this  hap- 
pened to  the  Senator  from  Florida.  We 
had  a  train  that  had  nm  for  many,  many 
years,  going  from  Chicago  to  Florida. 
Amtrak  never  saw  fit  to  really  run  that 
train  so  it  had  a  chance  of  succeeding. 
They  never  went  to  Atlanta  with  that 
train.  The  train  took  over  24  hours — in 
fact,  it  took  almost  2  days — to  traverse 
the  route,  and  it  missed  some  of  the 
oth?r  mnior  areas  where  the  train  could 
have  picked  up  ridership.  For  the  longest 
period  of  time.  I  kept  trying  to  get  them 
to  operate  that  train  so  it  would  have 
even  a  chance  of  succeeding.  We  never 
cou'd  get  them  to  do  that. 

In  this  instance,  the  committee  is  try- 
ing to  lean  on  Amtrak  sis  far  as  we  pos- 
sibly can.  We  put  language  in  the  report 
saying: 

The  Committee,  therefore,  believes  that 
Amtrak  should  be  required  to  retain  train 
service  along  the  Washington-Chicago  Car- 
dinal route,  't  is  the  Conmilttee's  belief  that 
an  aggressive  effort  on  the  part  of  Amtrak 
would  result  in  this  train  continuing  to  meet 
the  consre-sional  criteria,  and  it  has.  there- 
fore. Included  'aneuaTe  to  that  effect  in  the 
bin.  The  Committee  directs  Amtrak  to  report 
periodically  to  Congress  on  Amtrak's  efforts 
to  operate  this  service  within  the  criteria 
prescribed  by  law. 

We  note  that  the  train  actually,  this 
last  summer,  hit  the  criteria  that  was 
established  by  Congress  of  150  passenger 
miles  per  train  mile.  So  we  know  it  is 
capable  of  doing  that.  We  feel  that  if 
Amtrak  would  aggressively  pursue  this, 
either  through  scheduling  or  through 
routing  the  train — if  not  every  day.  de- 
termining on  what  days  they  should — it 
is  possible  for  them  to  come  under  the 
congressional  criteria.  Rather  than  say, 
all  risht.  we  are  .iust  going  to  discontinue 
the  train,  we  are  trying  to  direct  Amtrak 
on  how  they  ought  to  run  a  railroad. 

I  think  that  is  much  better  policy,  Mr. 
President,  than,  in  every  instance,  say- 
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ing,  we  l>se  another  train.  When  those 
trains  ars  lost,  they  are  gone.  There  is 
no  Chica  so-Florida  route  anymore,  even 
though  tiere  was  for  years,  because  we 
could  not  get  Amtrak  to  ever  nm  it  as 
they  should.  Now  we  are  attempting  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  i  Mr.  Chiles)  .  I  yield  to  the 
dlstinguiiied  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Andrews). 

Mr.  AMDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  should  point  out  that  the  committee 
position  (in  this  is  that  the  Amtrak  sys- 
tem is  oie  that  is  a  national  railroad 
le  Cardinal  is  a  train  that  is 
of  the  national  Amtrak  sys- 
we  have  this  provision  in  the 
we  go  to  the  House  in  con- 
.  there  is  no  way  that  we  can 
thrash  oyt  a  number  of  different  points. 
This  givis  us  the  leeway  to  adjust  to 
what  moiey  we  find  available,  to  what 
bees  we  may  find  available,  to 
bst  of  other  things, 
fesident,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
j  this  body  will  give  us  the  free- 
dom to  negotiate  with  the  House  by  vot- 
ing down  this  amendment  to  strike  the 
provision  [allowing  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  thJLs  particular  train. 

I  yield'  again  to  my  colleague  from 
West  Virfinia,  the  minority  leader,  who 
has  the  train  going  through  his  State. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  Mr.  Andrews  for  his  supportive 
remarks.  %  point  out  that,  as  Mr  Chiles 
indicatedj  th*>  figures  indicate  that  the 
passengeii  miles  per  train-mile  figure  in 
June  was  ll 50.7.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  has  in- 
aat  the  Cardinal  does  not  meet 
J  a.  But  wh<it  are  the  criteria? 
iterion  is  that  the  passenger- 
^rain-mile  ratio  should  be  150 
passenger^  miles  per  train-mile.  In  June, 
tho  Cardihal  exceeded  that  criterion  by 
seven-ten  ;hs  of  1  percent  and,  in  July, 
the  ratio  was  164.7  passeneer  m'les  per 
traln-mll« .  I  think  that  these  are  impres- 
sive figures  and  that  the  Cardinal  has 
made  an  impressive  performance. 

Apo»^^*^e'  rr)r.rTr«>ssional  criterion  is  10.1 
cents  avoidable  loss  per  passenger-mile. 
The  Card  nal  not  only  meets  that  figure, 
is  weU  uniJer  it.  The  Cardinal's  avoidable 
loss  per  pfissenger-mile  is  9  cents,  which 
is  1.1  cenl|s  less  than  the  criterion. 

So,  Mr  J  President,  we  see  the  criteria 
being  met  and  these  figures  show  that 
the  trend  is  continuing  for  the  Cardinal. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  already  indicated 
that  the  Cardinal  provides  an  important 
transnortution  network  to  s'x  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, it  is  the  only  train  service  through 
central  and  southern  West  Virginia. 
Thousands  of  travelers  depend  on  it  for 
transportation.  For  many  of  them,  it  is 
the  only  accessible  means— certainly 
the  mdst  accessible  means — of 
transportation. 

I  have  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to 
say.  Mr.  President.  The  distinguished 
Senator  Irom  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
says  that  If  the  Cardinal  operates,  it  will 
jeopardize  other  trains  in  the  system  I 
have  beer  adv-sed  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  Botl  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Amtrp.k  President  Boyd  were  in 
my  office  sometime  ago  for  a  discussion 
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of  Amtrak  and  the  Cardinal.  Mr.  Boyd 
indicated  that  Amtrak  can  operate  the 
Cardinal  within  this  budget,  $735  mil- 
lior,  without  jeopardizing  other  routes. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
associate  myself  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  for  the 
need  for  continuing  the  service  of  the 
Cau'dinal. 

I  think  we  have  seen  in  recent  months 
what  can  happen  to  our  transportation 
capability  when  one  of  the  various  modes 
comes  imder  extreme  difficulty.  For  ex- 
ample, when  we  had  a  cutback  in  the 
amount  of  air  service  available  to  the 
area  served  by  the  Cardinal,  we  saw  a 
dramatic  increase  in  train  ridership. 

We  all  know  that  with  the  fragile, 
complex  transportation  system  we  have 
in  this  country  any  one  of  the  modes 
could  suffer  a  disruption  virtually  at  any 
time.  If  that  should  occur  now  with  the 
Cardinal  not  in  operation  then  we  would 
find  a  vast  area  of  the  country  virtually 
without  transportation  service  available 
to  its  inhabitants. 

I  strongly  believe  there  are  more  than 
ample  reasons  for  suggesting  that  this 
particular  line  should  remain  in  service 
until  a  good  faith  and  determined  effort 
can  be  made,  as  it  should  be  made,  to  in- 
crease the  ridership,  promote  the  service, 
and  make  its  availability  well  known 
throughout  the  area. 

So,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
in  my  judgment,  is  entirely  correct  in 
opposing  this  amendment  and  in  insist- 
ing that  this  service  be  continued. 

I  need  not  add  that  within  the  area  of 
the  communities  along  the  route  there  is 
near  unanimous  support  of  it.  The  com- 
mercial enterprises  of  the  area  are  de- 
termined to  do  what  they  can  do  to  make 
the  route  successful.  I  think  we  would 
be  maintaining  an  opportunity  here  to 
develop  a  line  and  develop  a  system  that 
would  provide  invaluable  service  to  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  entire  area. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
again  what  I  said  before.  We  are  starting 
down  a  track,  if  I  might  use  that  meta- 
phor, that  I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
wants  to  go  down. 

Amtrak  has  cut  out  the  International 
which  is  service  from  Seattle  to  British 
Columbia;  the  North  Star  service  from 
Duluth  to  Chicago;  the  Inter- American 
service  to  Houston,  San  Antonio,  and 
Laredo  because  those  trains  did  not  meet 
the  criteria  that  we  have  set  in  the 
statute  of  10  passengers  per  train-mile 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  cited 
the  figures  for  June  and  July  on  the 
Cardinal  which  indeed  indicates  tliat  it 
slightly  exceeded  150  passengers  per 
train-mile. 

The  number  of  passengers  on  all  trains 
go  up  in  June  and  July.  There  is  nothing 
unusual  about  that.  If  we  are  going  to 
take  the  2   best  months  and  say,  "If 


you  meet  the  150  passengers  per  train- 
mile  criteria  in  June  and  July,  you  may 
have  your  service  all  year,"  then  we  have 
a  lot  of  trains  that  meet  the  criteria  that 
we  cut. 

The  Cardinal,  for  all  of  fiscal  year 
1980,  which  was  the  last  full  year  we 
have,  averaged  87  passengers  per  train- 
mile. 

No  matter  what  anyone  says,  if  we  are 
going  to  add  $10  million  to  the  cost  for 
Amtrak  to  run  the  train  system  in  this 
country,  if  we  run  the  Cardinal  on  a  daily 
basis  and  we  do  not  Increase  their  budget, 
some  other  service  or  some  other  train 
has  to  be  cut. 

I  say  to  my  fellow  Senators  do  they 
wish  to  write  into  law — and  they  may 
think  of  their  own  trains  in  their  own 
States — a  premier  train?  There  is  no 
other  train  in  this  Nation  that  is  desig- 
nated by  law  to  run.  But  if  this  amend- 
ment is  not  agreed  to,  if  we  keep  this  in 
the  appropriations  bill,  we  are  saying 
there  is  one  tra  n  that  is  preferred  and 
it  does  not  run  from  Los  Angeles  to  New 
Orleans  or  from  Chicago  to  Atlanta  or 
from  San  Francisco  to  Denver  or  from 
Washington  to  Miami.  It  rims  from  Chi- 
cago to  Washington.  DC,  through  Cin- 
cinnati and  through  West  Virginia,  at  a 
cost  of  $10  million  a  year  on  a  basis  that 
does  not  meet  any  criteria  that  we  set  in 
statute. 

It  is  up  to  this  Senate.  If  that  is  the 
kind  of  favoritism  Senators  wish  to  write 
into  law,  so  be  it.  But  in  writing  it  in  let 
every  one  of  them  beware.  Then  it  may 
be  their  train  that  goes  down  that  does 
meet  the  criteria  because  some  money  is 
being  cut  out  to  run  a  train  that  does  not 
deserve  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  challenge  that  statement  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  president 
of  the  Amtrak  Board  were  in  my  office, 
and  they  indicated  that  Amtrak  could  be 
operated  within  this  figure  of  $735  mil- 
lion and  that  its  operation  would  not 
jeopardize  any  other  route. 

Mr.  President,  ridership  on  the  Car- 
dinal continues  to  improve;  and,  for  ex- 
ample, in  comparison  of  July  1980  to 
July  1981,  ridership  improved  by  more 
than  10  percent. 

I  suggest  that  Amtrak  pursue  alter- 
natives in  rerouting  and  that  it  pursue 
local  advertising,  both  of  which  efforts 
would  improve  the  ridership,  and  both 
of  which  efforts  have  been  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Boyd  as  efforts  that  Amtrak  would 
make  which  would  improve  the  local 
ridership. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  amend- 
ment now. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time.  And 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

TTie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired  or  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
witz),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Kasten),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUM),  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "nay". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

IRollcaU  Vote  No.  350  Leg] 
YEAS— 34 


Armstrong 

Orassley 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hatch 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Hayakawa 

P-e-«ler 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Helm3 

Pro  xm  Ire 

ChaXee 

Humphrey 

Schm  tt 

Danforth 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Denton 

Kassebaum 

Sre.-ter 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Dcmen'cl 

Mattln^^ly 

S>mm3 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Gam 

Murkuwskl 

Wallop 

Oorton 

NlcUes 
NAYS— 53 

Abdnor 

Eton 

Mitchell 

Andrews 

G!enn 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hawkins 

PeU 

Blden 

Heftln 

Prj^ir 

Boren 

Heinz 

Quayl« 

Bradley 

HoUln«8 

Rlegle 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Jackaon 

Rudman 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Cbllea 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Levin 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Lon? 

Tsongas 

DeConcinl 

Lugar 

Warner 

Dixon 

Mathias 

Weicker 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Zorlnsky 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Boschwitz 

Goldw-ater 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Hart 

Tower 

Oohen 

Inouye 

wmiama 

East 

Kasten 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

So  Mr.  Pack  WOODS  amendment  (UP 
No.  571)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized  for  a  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished managers  of  the  bill  how 
much  more  there  is  to  do  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  might  inform  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  there  is  an  amend- 
ment we  are  prepared  to  accept  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey;  there  will  be 
an  amendment  to  limit  spending  across 
the  board  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattincly),  as  I  understand  it, 
and  that  is  all.  We  have  some  colloquies 
that  we  are  prepared  to  enter  by  means 
of  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Do  I  imderstand  then 
that  the  manager  of  the  bill  thinks  we 
will  have  just  one  more  vote  before  final 
passage? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  One  more  vote  before 
final  passage  If  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
wants  that. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  propose  an  arrangement  which  I 
have  not  discussed  with  the  minority 
leader  or  with  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any 
votes  ordered  between  now  and  1:45 
occur  at  1:45  p.m.,  and  if  there  are  two 
votes  ordered,  that  they  be  back-to-back 
votes,  with  the  first  vote  being  15  minutes 
and  the  second  vote  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  providing  the  second  vote 
begins  right  on  the  nose  at  2  p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  urge  all  Senators  to  be 
on  the  floor  because  the  regular  order 
will  be  called  for  at  the  expiration  of  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.    572 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  the  term  "Amtrak  Com- 
muter" as  used  In  section  502(a)  (1)  (B)  of 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley) proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  572. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  53,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  327.  As  used  In  section  502(a)  (1)  (B) 
of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act,  the  term 
"Amtrak  Commuter"  shall  mean,  with  re- 
spect to  the  period  prior  to  January  1,  1983, 
"Conrall". 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  Northeast  Rail 
Services  Act  set  up  a  subsidiary  of  Am- 


trak, the  Amtrak  Commuter  Services 
Corp..  to  be  available  for  the  operation 
of  commuter  service  currently  operated 
by  Conrail.  The  board  of  directors  is  to 
be  composed  of  a  majority  of  commuter 
agency  representatives.  This  provision 
merely  clarifies  that  one  of  the  required 
commuter  agency  representatives  can  be 
seated  on  the  board  immediately. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  our  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  is  strictly  a  technical  correction 
to  the  Reconciliation  Act,  and  we  have 
no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  We  have  no  objection  to 
it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's bringing  it  up. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  move  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  all 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  back  our  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  our  time. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  572)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.  S73 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  by  4.1  per  centum  the 
funds  appropr.aied  in  the  bill  for  pay- 
ments not  required  by  law) 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattinclt) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 573: 

At  the  appropriate  plac^  In  the  bill  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  The  total  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  avallaole  by  this  Act  for 
payments  not  required  by  law  shall  be  re- 
duced by  4.1  per  centum:  Provided.  That  the 
amount  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  In  this  Act  for  each  appropriation 
account,  activity  and  project  under  which 
payments  not  required  by  law  are  made  may 
not  be  reduced  by  more  than  7  per  centum: 
And  provided  further.  That  the  foregoing  re- 
ductions shall  not  operate  to  reduce  in  any 
manner  any  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  by  this  Act  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  capital  program  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  offer  an  amendment  designed  to 
bring  our  appropriations  in  this  area  into 
line  with  our  September  budget  target 
in  an  effort  to  further  reduce  this  deficit 
in  Federal  spending  to  combat  infiation, 
high  interest  rates,  which  are  crippling 
the  American  economy. 

We  have  already  rejected  some  $880 
million  in  reductions  which  I  offered  to 
the  Interior  and  Agricultural  appropria- 
tions bills,  and  I  repeat  I  find  our  failure 
to  really  stand  firm  in  our  battle  to  re- 
vitalize the  economy  very  disheartening. 

I  can  only  imagine  what  the  average 
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answer  is  to  impose  some 
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President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

he  amendment. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
second?  There  does  not  appear 
s|ifficient  second. 

a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
second, 
and  navs  were  ordered. 
AfDREWS  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
North  Dakota. 
Al^REWS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
to  the  amendment.  I  salute  my 
fi)ni  Georsfia  in  exempting  the 
Gitrd  from  his  amendment.  Tho.~,e 
the  committee  felt  the  Coast 
doing  a  very  important  and 
le  function  in  our  Government, 
ollawed  some  of  the  Stockman 
ions,  we  would  have  found 
rould  have  had  to  shut  down  a 
if  the  Coast  Guard  search  and 


rescue  stations,  we  would  have  had  to 
mothball  some  of  the  cutters,  and  we 
would  have  had  to  decommission  some  of 
the  helicopters  that  are  much  needed  for 
a  whole  host  of  lifesaving  functions,  drug 
interdiction  functions,  and  all  the  rest. 

Those  of  us  from  North  Dakota,  of 
course,  do  not  have  too  much  activity  by 
the  Coast  Guard  fleet.  While  we  support 
it  and  it  is  an  important  national  func- 
tion of  the  transportation  bill,  let  me 
point  out  to  my  colleague  that  those  inte- 
rior transportation  functions,  which  his 
exemption  of  the  Coast  Guard  from  his 
4.1 -percent  cutback  would  impose  a  much 
greater  cutback  on,  are  equally  important 
to  the  future  of  this  country  and  they  are 
investments  in  a  sound  economy. 

Without  adequate  rail  service,  without 
adequate  highway  service,  there  is  no 
way  we  can  move  the  grain  to  market 
which  constitutes  our  largest  income  pro- 
ducer in  international  trade,  and  which 
goes  a  long  way  to  pay  for  the  imported 
oil  that  is  doing  so  much  damage  to  our 
economy  because  of  the  negative  balance 
of  payments. 

If  my  colleague  would  cut  back  those 
interior  transportation  functions,  it 
might  impact  on  our  economy  far  more 
than  the  few  dollars  that  might  be  saved. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  is  a  lean  bill. 
The  subcommittee  has  done  a  great  job 
cutting  across  the  board  where  those  cuts 
seem  to  be  necessitated  and  seem  to  be 
able  to  be  accepted,  bearing  in  mind  the 
challenge  of  preserving  transportation 
services  in  this  country  for  the  future. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  would  turn  down 
the  wholesale  type  of  cut  proposed  by  my 
colleague  and  good  friend  from  Georgia. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILEo.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  felt  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  had  done 
a  good  and  that  we  had  reduced  this 
bill  some  $627  million  below  the  Septem- 
ber figures  that  we  have  been  talking 
about.  We  are  below  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  figures. 

I  am  in  a  little  bit  of  a  quandary,  be- 
cause I  have  been  trying  to  he  a  good  sol- 
dier and  I  have  been  trying  to  follow 
what  the  majority  party  itself  has  been 
attempting  to  do.  Evidence  of  this  I  have 
seen  from  the  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  through  the  action 
of  each  of  the  respective  subcommittee 
chairmen.  Now  I  find  that  I  am  being 
castigated  for  being  a  good  soldier  be- 
cause we  have  not  saved  enough  money. 
I  got  here  by  following  the  leadership 
from  the  majority  party. 

But,  amendments  like  this  I  have  seen 
happen  a  lot  since  I  have  been  here.  Usu- 
ally, they  are  proposed  by  someone  who 
does  not  sit  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, who  does  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  hit  program  by  program  and  to  make 
their  views  known  in  the  particular  pro- 
grams. 

I  think  it  would  help  us  a  little  bit,  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  chairman,  if  we 
had  the  help  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  find  this 
waste,  inefficiency,  and  fat.  We  need  help 
to  find  programs  that  are  not  any  good 
in  the  programs  themselves.  Thank  good- 
ness, the  Coast  Guard  is  exempted  in  this 


amendment.  But  there  may  well  be  some 
waste  in  the  Coast  Guard.  If  there  is.  I 
would  like  to  know  where  it  is. 

But  I  have  never  found  that  across- 
the-board  amendments  actually  found  it, 
because  usually  the  administrator  of  an 
agency  is  going  to  keep  his  favorite  pro- 
gram or  the  parts  he  likes.  He  will  cut 
something,  but  I  never  found  in  the 
across-the-board  cuts  that  they  cut  out 
an  inefficient  program.  That.  I  think, 
takes  some  more  expertise  in  trying  to 
determine  where  the  waste  is.  I  think 
that  is  the  kind  of  help  we  need  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  on  our 
subcommittee,  in  trying  to  find  areas  like 
that.  And  where  we  find  those  wasteful 
areas,  I  would  like  to  go  along  and  see 
that  we  do  eradicate  them. 

In  the  meantime,  I  guess  I  will  just 
have  to  continue  to  be  a  little  confused  as 
to  what  signals  a  good  soldier  should  be 
following  right  now. 

Mr.  A^TDREWS.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
ta'n'v  everyone  in  this  body  has  a  right 
to  offer  amendments  to  cut  or  to  add 
wherever  they  might  see  fit.  Having 
served  in  the  House  for  a  number  of 
years  before  I  came  to  this  body,  this 
amendment  was  known  as  the  Bow 
amendment.  It  was  offered  as  a  5-per- 
cent cut  on  appropriations,  but  it  was 
offered  by  the  minority  party  as  a  pro- 
test aga'pst  the  majority:  in  effect  say- 
ing that  the  maiority  that  were  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  did  not  know 
what  they  were  doing.  It  was  a  political 
protest,  partisan  protest,  you  might  say, 
saving:  "We  do  not  have  that  much  con- 
fidence in  your  running  these  commit- 
tees: therefore,  we  want  an  across-the- 
board  wholesale  type  of  cut." 

I  did  not  support  it  even  then  as  a 
member  of  the  minority  party  and  I  am 
less  inclined  to  support  it  now  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  majority  party. 

Certainly,  there  are  specific  areas  that 
could  be  targeted.  I  feel,  in  deference  to 
the  subcommittee,  which  worked  long 
and  hard,  and  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, which  approved  this  bill 
when  it  came  to  them,  that  a  good  deal 
of  thought  was  put  in  this  bill.  It  repre- 
sents the  combined  best  thinking  of  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  as  to  how  we  can  main- 
tain these  programs  for  the  future 
growth  and  strengthening  our  economy 
in  the  United  States  in  the  years  ahead. 
It  is  a  balanced  bill  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
failed  to,  but  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  the  outstanding  job  he 
has  done  on  his  committee.  I  think  he 
has  done  an  excellent  job  of  cutting  back 
a  lot  of  wasteful  Government  spending. 

Obviously,  by  the  September  target 
that  the  President  sent  to  us,  we  are 
just  not  quite  there  yet.  The  alternative 
is  to  send  a  bill  to  the  White  House 
that  is  going  to  get  vetoed  and  come  back 
and  have  to  cut  more  out  or  we  are  going 
to  do  it  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  do  our  job  like  good  soldiers,  as  the 
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Senator  from  Florida  spoke  out.  And  that 
is  what  leadership  is  all  about — trying  to 
do  the  job  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  not  let  it  have  to  go  to  be  vetoed 
by  the  President. 

The  only  partisanship  being  shown,  I 
think,  is  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayer.  We 
move  around  and  try  to  approve  bills 
funding  legislation  and  not  getting  the 
job  done  and  going  on  continuing  res- 
olutions and  other  technical  arrange- 
ments. The  financial  markets  remain 
confused  about  what  the  U.S.  S;nate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
doing. 

These  are  unusual  times  in  our  coun- 
try, I  feel.  I  feel  that  is  one  reason  why, 
a  year  ago  tomorrow,  I  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate;  that  the  people  felt 
that  the  economic  times  were  bad  and 
they  wanted  a  change  of  policy. 

This  is  just  part  of  that  policy  change 
of  trying  to  have  restraint  in  appropria- 
tions of  moneys  and  put  them  into  tar- 
gets that  have  been  requested,  not  the 
March  request  but  the  September  re- 
quest. 

This  is  what  I  am  doing  with  these 
amendments  that  I  am  offering,  to  try 
to  get  them  in  those  target  restraints. 
I.  for  one,  am  not  for  tax  increases.  I 
think  that  is  a  bad  alternative.  In  fact, 
it  is  no  alternative  to  me. 

But  what  is  an  alternative  is  financial, 
fiscal  restraint  here  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  think  it  would  be  just  like  playing  a 
football  game.  If  you  go  out  and  you  are 
not  winning  and  you  have  20  more  yardi; 
to  go  to  score,  you  need  to  make  an  ad- 
justment. This  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  this  legislation,  is  make  an  adjust- 
ment so  we  can  go  forward,  get  it  signed, 
get  it  approved,  and  not  only  get  the  ap- 
propriations that  will  be  funded  in  this 
bill  approved  just  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  but  get  those  funds  out  to  America 
wherfi  tiiey  are  needed.  Otherwise  we  are 
going  to  have  a  vetoed  bill  that  will  come 
back  to  us.  And  I  think  that  is  a  bad  al- 
ternative. 

All  I  am  saying  is  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  from  Florida  being  a  good  sol- 
dier, because  I  think  he  is  a  good  soldier 
or  else  he  would  not  be  here.  But  he  can 
be  against  it  or  he  can  be  generous.  And 
I  think  we  all  ought  to  try  to  be  generous 
here  and  step  forward  and  try  to  hold 
the  restraint  in  spending.  And  this  is  a 
restraint  in  spending  because  it  is  not 
taking  the  full  $646  million  out  as  an 
overage,  but  it  is  exempting,  itemizing 
the  Coast  Guard  and  excluding  it  total- 
ly, because  our  biggest  import  in  this 
country  now  is  probably  narcotics, 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  playing  a  tre- 
mendous part  in.  But  also  it  is  not 
specifically  saying  it  is  4.1  percent  from 
each  item  that  will  be  listed  in  that 
budget.  It  ranges  anywhere  from  zero,  of 
being  an  untouched  item,  to  going  up  to, 
I  believe,  7  percent.  It  merely  saves  $325 
million,  which  I  think  will  encourage 
this  bill  not  to  be  vetoed. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  against  the 
amendment. 
I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  Under  the  previ- 
ous order,  the  vote  scheduled  for  this 
amendment  will  take  place  at  1:45  p.m. 
Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
(Mr.  QuAYLE),  I  thank  my  friend  from 
North  Dakota  for  granting  me  this  op- 
portunity to  engage  him  in  a  coUoquy 
regarding  Amtrak  s  State  and  local  tax 
liability. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  thank  the  Senators 
from  Indiana  for  their  interest  in  this 
important  matter.  As  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, I  am  happy  to  enter  into  this 
dialog. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Am  I  correct  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tions bill,  which  is  before  the  Senate  to- 
day, contains  language  Which  relieves 
Amtrak  of  all  of  its  State  and  local  tax 
liabilities? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  think  it  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate that  those  States  receiving  the 
benefits  of  Amtrak  service,  which  also 
includes  economic  benefits,  contribute  to 
the  viability  of  Amtrak  by  reducing  the 
State  and  local  tax  owed  by  Amtrak 
under  prior  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  Con- 
gress has  pared  Amtrak  down  to  a  strict 
operating  budget  and  that  the  $14  mil- 
lion saved  from  this  tax  relief  will  help 
secure  the  continuance  of  Amtrak  serv- 
ice. Tnis  includes  the  resurrection  of  the 
Cardinal,  which  the  bill  directs. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  subcommittee's 
attention  that  enactment  of  this  provi- 
sion would  have  a  devastating  impact  on 
one  local  community  in  Indiana.  The  city 
of  Beech  Grove,  Ind.,  is  the  site  of  one 
of  Amtrak's  larger  maintenance  facili- 
ties, which  employs  about  1,100 
individuals. 

As  Senators  know,  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana is  one  of  the  largest  beneficiaries  of 
Amtrak  State  and  local  tax  p.iyments. 
Under  current  law,  Indiana  could  expect 
to  take  in  $700,000  in  Amtrak  tax  re- 
ceipts during  1982.  Beech  Grove  is  in  the 
extraord-nary  situation  of  receiving 
about  90  percent  of  this  sum.  This 
amounts  to  approximately  $63o,000  for 
1982,  no  small  amount  of  money  for  any 
city,  let  alone  a  city  of  13,000  residents. 
In  my  research  of  th.s  matter,  I  could 
find  no  other  city  which  receives  a  com- 
parable percentage  of  its  States'  Amtrak 
tax  receipts.  Indeed,  the  mayor  of  Beech 
Grove  estimates  that  Amtrak  s  share  of 
his  city's  total  property  tax  receipts  ex- 
ceeds 14  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  loss  of  this  signifi- 
cant amount  of  money  would  place  a  se- 
vere strain  on  the  city  of  Beech  Grove, 
impairing  its  ability  to  offer  essential 
governmental  services. 


Indiana's  frozen  tax  rate  makes  it  in- 
creasingly difQcult  for  cities  to  meet  their 
fiscal  responsibilities.  This  provision 
would  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
Beech  Grove  to  meet  its  fimdamental  ob- 
Lgations  to  its  residents. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  Senator  Andrews' 
attention  to  aeecn  urove  s  situation  be- 
cause I  oeLeve  that  this  well-intentioned 
provision  in  the  legislation  before  us  has 
an  unexpectedly  harmful  impact  on  one 
city.  I  am  hopeful  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues on  thd  conference  committee  will 
address  this  problem  dur.ng  the  confer- 
ence with  the  House  oij  the  transporta-. 
tion  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
Senator  Lugar  for  bringing  this  to  mj' 
attention.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  seventy 
of  this  situation  when  the  bill  was  re- 
ported and  will  do  my  best  to  accommo- 
date the  city  of  Beech  Grove  when  we  go 
to  comerence. 

THE  INTESSTATE  TRANSFER  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  Senator  Andrews,  am 
I  correct  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  has 
designated,  in  its  report  (97-253),  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  as  one  of  the  16  cities  or 
States  to  which  funding  for  the  inter- 
state transfer  grant  appropriations 
should  be  directed? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Am  I  also  correct  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  recognizes 
that  there  were  five  original  contract  au- 
thorities which  traded  in  interstate  seg- 
ments pursuant  to  the  1973  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act;  that  these  auhorities  are 
comprised  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Portland, 
Oreg.;  and  Hartford.  Corm.;  and  that 
furthermore,  they  were  guaranteed  ob- 
ligation of  their  trade-ins  until  such  au- 
thority was  rescinded  under  Public  Law 
96-131,  transportation  appropriations 
for  1980? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  aware  of  that  original  authority  and 
that  Connecticut  was  one  of  the  original 
five  States  to  trade  in  interstate  seg- 
ments for  substitute  projects. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Although  other  cities 
have  since  traded  in  interstate  segments, 
would  the  Senator  agree  that  Hartford 
and  other  contract  authorities  should  be 
given  priority,  in  either  directives  to  the 
Secretary  or  in  any  earmarking  of  funds, 
provided  that  they  have  projects  ready? 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Yes.  I  would  agree 
that  their  original  authority  entitles 
them  to  priority  consideration. 

Mr.  AVEICKER.  Last.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  Senator  Andrews,  Connecticut's 
trade-in  represents,  by  the  recent  inter- 
state cost-estimate,  5.8  percent  of  the 
total  transit  and  substitute  highway 
trade-ins  by  all  States,  yet  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  trade-in  funds,  which  have 
been  made  available  to  all  States,  has 
gono  to  Hartford.  Hartford  has  also  obli- 
gated the  lowest  percentage  of  its  trade- 
in  funds,  6.9  percent,  as  compared  to 
Boston,  78  percent;  Washington,  87  per- 
cent; Philadelphia.  71  percent;  and  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  19.2  percent. 
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Although  other  States  have  traded  in 
funds,  wou]  d  he  agree  that  Coneress  sup- 
port of  projects  in  Boston,  Washingti»i, 
and  Philad  eli^ia  now  also  should  be  di- 
rected to  Owgon  and  Connecticut  and 
that  the  federal  Government  should 
make  avail  ible  to  Connecticut  and  Ore- 
gon at  least  their  proportional  share  of 
the  total  interstate  transfer  grant  appro- 
priations f(ir  fiscal  year  1982? 

Mr.  ANElREWS.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  agree  that  Connecticut  and  Ore- 
gon, as  contract  authority  cities,  are  en- 
titled to  th«ir  proportional  share. 

Mr.  WEICK£R.  May  I  receive  the  Sen- 
ator s  assuffimces  that  he  will  make  every 
effort  to  ccmsider  their  status  as  original 
contiact  atthorities  during  the  conier- 
ees  delibefetions  over  fiscal  year  1982 
transportation  appropriations? 

Mr.  ANEEEWS.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
thark  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
is  matter,  and  I  pledge  to 
effort  to  secure  the  propor- 
due  these  contract  authority 


clarifying 
make  evei 
tional  shari 
cities. 


MEMPHIS     HIGHWAY 


Mr.  SAS$ER.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
the  need  !to  hold  down  Government 
spending.  However,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  sh(  luld  be  funding  substitute  in- 
terstate trapsfer  grant  highway  projects 
in  an  expeditious  maimer.  The  bill  be- 
fore the  Ssnate  provides  only  $200  mil- 
lion for  all  interstate  transfer  grant 
projects  nationwide.  The  bill  also  does 
not  provide  specific  earmarks  for  partic- 
ular projects.  I  am  concerned  that  this 
puts  the  S«nate  in  a  very  weak  position 
in  confererce  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
House  has  ;  jrovided  $400  million  for  this 
program  ni.tionwide  and  has  made  spe- 
cific earmarks.  The  House  has  not  ear- 
marked pDjects  of  importance  to  the 
Senate,  such  as  the  Memphis  projects 
which  requ  re  $106  million. 

These  funds  represent  funds  that 
would  normally  have  been  expended  by 
now,  had  previous  projects,  in  this  case 
the  Intersti  ite  40  route  through  Overton 
Park,  not  been  withdrawn.  Because  a 
portion  of  the  interstate  as  originally 
designed  hjs  been  withdrawn  in  favor  of 
other  projects,  communities  stand  to  lose 
this  funding  unless  the  Congress  provides 
specific  furiling  for  the  substitute  proj- 
ects under  the  interstate  transfer  grant 
program. 

I  realize  the  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee has  had  a  number  of  requests 
from  other  communities  to  add  funds  to 
this  bill  anc  make  specific  earmarks.  And 
I  realize  tl^  wishes  of  the  chairman  to 
hold  down  Spending  in  general  and  not 
to  have  ary  earmarks  in  particular.  I 
ask  the  chiiirman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  wheth- 
er he  inten(  Is  to  preserve  the  priorities  of 
the  Senate!  in  any  earmarkings  which 
may  emerge  from  conference? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Yes.  indeed,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  air  aware  of  the  merits  of  the 
Memphis  iroject  and  would  certainly 
hope  to  see  it  included  in  any  earmark- 
ing by  the  c  onf  erees. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  i^itention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  frbm  North  Dakota  that  the 
projects  mdntioned  in  the  Senate  report 


will  be  dealt  with  by  the  CMiference  com- 
mittee in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner.  I 
am  most  concerned  that,  if  the  confer- 
ence committee  decides  to  earmark  proj- 
ects, Memphis  receives  an  earmarking 
along  with  the  House  projects.  I  just 
do  not  want  this  project  to  slip  through 
the  cracks.  I  think  I  owe  it  to  my  con- 
stituents to  assure  that  the  Memphis 
priorities  receive  equitable  and  fair 
treatment  by  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  Senator's  point 
is  well  taken,  Mr.  President,  and  he  has 
my  assurance  that  Memphis  will  be 
treated  fairly. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  liis  consideration  and  as- 
surances, and  will  be  closely  monitoring 
the  outcome  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
for  his  evenhanded  approach  to  the  many 
difficult  issues  in  the  transportation  ap- 
propriations bill  and  thank  him  for  the 
interest  he  has  shown  in  the  Memphis 
project. 

AVIATION  POUCT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  com- 
ments on  U.S.  international  aviation 
policy  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
report  on  the  1982  Department  of  Trans- 
portation appropriations  bill  urge  the 
U.S.  Government  "to  stand  up  on  behalf 
of  \J3.  carriers."  In  1978,  United  Air- 
lines received  authority  from  the  U.S. 
Govenunent  to  provide  the  first  competi- 
tive service  from  Seattle  and  Portland 
to  Japan.  Despite  the  clearly  stated  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States-Japan  Air 
Service  Agreement  permitting  the  United 
States  to  designate  additional  airlines, 
and  United's  compliance  with  all  Jap- 
anese procedural  requirements,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  has  failed  to  grant 
landing  rights  to  United. 

Senator  Packwood,  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee — whom  I  am  au- 
thorized to  speak  for — and  I  find  the 
continued  Japanese  obstructionism  to  be 
unacceptable  and  detrimental  to  our  Na- 
tion's aviation  poMcy.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator agree  with  Senator  Packwooo  and 
me  that  the  forthcoming  air  bilateral 
negotiations  with  Japan,  scheduled  to 
begin  on  November  17  in  Honolulu,  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  accomplish  the 
support  objective  stated  in  the  report 
and  advance  the  legitimate  competitive 
interests  of  a  U.S.  airline? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Yes,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  to  the  extent  that  any  U.S.  car- 
rier is  not  put  to  disadvantage  so  that  an 
unfair  competitive  edge  is  given  to  a  for- 
eign carrier.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Would  he  also  agree 
with  Senator  Packwood  and  me  that  the 
inability  of  United  to  begin  service  to 
Japan  is  an  example  of  anticompetitive 
and  discriminatory  practices  against 
U.S.  carriers  experienced  in  some  in- 
stances in  the  international  marketplace 
and  that  the  administration  should  vig- 
orously pursue  an  end  to  such  practice? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
again,  if  the  overall  package  does  not 
economically  handicap  any  U.S.  airline, 
U.S.  foreign  airline,  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  a  question  to  Senators 
Chiles  and  Andrews.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  funds  set  aside  for  drug 
enforcement  efforts  apply  to  the  entire 
capital  budget  of  $537  million.  The  bill 
stipulates  that  $200  million  is  available 
for  this  purpose  and  places  no  restriction 
on  the  remaining  $337  million.  Therefore, 
the  amount  available  for  drug  interdic- 
tion is  $200  million.  It  is  my  further  un- 
derstanding that,  within  the  existing 
priority  list  supplied  to  the  committee 
by  the  Coast  Guard,  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  $200  million  set-aside  is 
already  satisfied.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  CHILES.  This  is  my  understand- 
ing also,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  fur- 
ther to  emphasize  that  we  need  to  put 
these  additional  assets  where  the  drug 
problem  is  so  they  can  be  of  direct  bene- 
fit to  us  in  our  war  against  drugs  and 
drug  traffickers. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  view  with 
a  great  deal  of  concern  recent  cuts  in 
Amtrak  passenger  service  between 
Washington  and  New  York  and  their 
impact  on  transportation  services  for 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey. 
Specifically,  I  refer  to  express  service  at 
7  a.m.,  9  a.m.,  and  5  p.m.  northbound 
from  Washington  and  8:30  a.m.,  3:30 
p.m.,  and  5:30  p.m.  southboimd  from 
New  York,  from  which  stops  in  Lanham, 
Wilmington,  Newark,  Metropark,  and 
Trenton  have  been  cut. 

The  effect  of  these  cuts,  in  Wilming- 
ton for  example,  is  to  eliminate  the  abil- 
ity of  a  great  many  commuters  to  have 
a  fimctional  workday  in  Washington. 
Wilmington  is  a  growing  business  and 
commerc  al  center  with  headquarters 
for  several  major  chemical  companies, 
and  an  expanding  national  banking  cen- 
ter. Businessmen  are  dependent  upon 
frequent  and  reliable  rail  service  to  both 
New  York  and  Washington.  Under  the 
new  schedule,  what  was  a  convenient 
commute  becomes  a  major  excursion 
involving  early-morning  departures  and 
late-evening  returns. 

Further,  Delaware — having  no  in- 
State  air  service,  and  having  experienced 
consistently  declining  passenger  rail 
service — now  faces  additional  transpor- 
tation cuts.  The  only  benefits  that  result 
for  the  railroad  are  a  saving  of  some  8 
or  10  minutes  and  the  ability  to  have  a 
3-hour  nm  on  paper. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  made  a 
substantial  investment  directed  toward 
assisting  the  operation  of  a  profitable 
commercial  passenger  rail  service  in  the 
Northeast  Corrider  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  This  investment,  however,  grows 
out  of  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  serv- 
ice. If  it  had  been  our  intention  solely 
to  help  achieve  profitability  we  could 
have  long  ago  stood  by  and  continued 
to  watch  service  cuts  and  railroad  fail- 
ures while  operations  were  maintained 
on  a  very  small  segment  of  the  national 
network. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  shares  my  concerns  on  this 
service  cutback. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  Senator's  concern  and  hope  that, 
after  necessary  repair  work  in  the  Balti- 
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more  tunnel  Is  completed.  Amtrak  will 
restore  the  Metroliner  express  stops  for 
Wilmington,  Del.  Additionally,  I  hope 
that  Amtrak  will  make  no  further  serv- 
ice reductions  to  Wilmington  during  the 
time  this  track  rehabilitation  program 
is  continuing. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
Senator  Roth's  concern  over  the  46- 
percent  reduction  in  Metroliner  service 
to  Wilmington,  Del.,  whic^  has  been 
inltitated  in  the  last  2  weeL. .  As  a  long- 
term  supporter  of  Amtrak,  such  service 
reductions  are  quite  disturbing.  As  a  re- 
sult of  reduced  Federal  funding,  Amtrak 
has  had  to  terminate  6  middav  Metro- 
liners  on  the  Wash'ngton  to  New  York 
route.  Even  more  disconcerting  was  Am- 
trak's  arbitrary  decision  to  discontinue 
stops  in  Wilmington  on  its  newly  in- 
augurated "Express  Metroliner  Service." 

These  six  Metroliners — three  in  each 
direction  daily — ^now  stop  only  in  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia.  Why?  Because 
Amtrak's  marketing  department  is  con- 
vinced that  people  will  flock  to  the 
Metroliner  if  the  New  York  to  Washing- 
ton schedule  is  under  3  hours.  Perhaps 
they  are  right.  But  I  doubt  many  more 
people  are  going  to  be  fooled  by  a  2  hour 
and  59  minute  train  than  those  who  pur- 
chase an  item  priced  $9.99  because  it  had 
been  advertised  at  under  $10. 

Alan  Boyd.  Amtrak's  president  and 
Chairman,  explained  to  me  that  rider- 
ship  on  Amtrak's  Metroliners  has  de- 
clined 19  percent  during  the  past  year. 
Most  of  this  decline,  according  to  Mr. 
Boyd,  is  directlv  attributable  to  the  in- 
creased availability  of  low-cost  service 
between  New  York  and  Washington.  In 
an  attempt  to  recapture  its  share  of  this 
market,  Amtrak  has  initiated  these  new 
express  Metroliners.  But  to  do  so  by 
eliminating  the  Wilmington  stop  is 
shortsighted.  Wilmington  travelers  to 
either  New  York  or  Washington  do  not 
have  the  option  of  flvlng.  By  reducing 
Metroliner  service  to  Wilmington,  those 
business  and  nonbusiness  passengers  who 
have  grown  to  depend  upon  Amtrak  are 
at  a  disadvantage. 

When  I  first  saw  the  ads  aopearing  in 
both  the  Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times  announcing  Amtrak's  new  service 
on  October  23—2  days  before  it  was  to 
begin— I  thought  the  30-minute  sched- 
ule reduction  was  yet  another  bjrr>roduct 
of  the  ongoing  Northeast  corridor  im- 
provment  prolect.  I  did  wonder  why  sim- 
ilar ads  heralding  the  improved  service 
had  not  appeared  in  that  morning's 
Wilmington  News  Journal. 
The  ads  read: 

Imagine  this  Jf  you  will.  Tou're  speeding 
to  New  York  on  the  all-new  Metroliner  Ex- 
press Service.  Your  scheduled  running  time: 
a  remarkable  two  hours  and  59  minutes.  .  .  . 
But  It's  all  happening  now — speed  and  com- 
fort— on  Amtrak.  Downtown  to  downtown. 
Prom  Union  Station  three  times  a  day,  every 
business  day.  To  New  York.  And  bick.  (Plus 
there's  also  all -new  service  on  our  seven 
other  Metroliner  trains  every  day) .  .  . 

It  sounded  great — too  great  actually. 
I  began  to  wonder  what  the  other  "new 
service  on  our  seven  other  Metroliner 
trains"  was. 

Later  that  day  I  discovered  that  Am- 
trak was  achieving  its  2  hour  and  59  min- 
ute train  not  because  of  improved  per- 


formance, but  rather,  eliminating  stops 
in  Wilmington,  Trenton,  Newark,  and 
Metropark  on  the  northbound  route,  and 
in  Newark,  Trenton,  Wilmington,  and 
Lanham  southbound. 

I  have  not  consistently  supported  fund- 
ing for  Amtrak  and  the  Northeast  cor- 
ridor improvement  project  only  to  see 
service  reduced.  In  followup  communi- 
cations with  .\mtrak,  I  was  informed 
that  work  will  soon  commence  to  improve 
service  through  the  corridor's  most  re- 
nowned bottleneck — the  Baltimore  tun- 
nel. This  work  is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted next  October. 

Ironically,  the  inaugural  run  of  the 
Express  Metroliner  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton 22  minutes  late  because  of  a  delay  in 
the  Baltimore  tunnel. 

Earlier  today,  Amtrak  assured  Senator 
Roth  and  I  that  as  soon  as  this  work  is 
completed,  Wilmington  will  once  again 
receive  full  Metroliner  service.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
Senator  Andrews,  for  the  assistance 
he  has  provided  us  on  this  question.  His 
willingness  to  help  in  this  matter,  along 
with  Alan  Boyd's  assursmces  that  com- 
plete Metroliner  service  will  eventually 
be  restored  to  Wilmington,  have  allayed 
my  fears  that  this  service  curtailment 
is  not  a  harbinger  of  others  to  come. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  is  aware,  we  have  recently 
granted  an  across-the-board  pay  increase 
of  14.3  percent  for  all  military  personnel. 
This  increase  has  not  been  addressed  in 
the  current  operating  budget  that  is 
fimded  in  his  appropriations  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  he  intends 
to  address  the  budget  impact  of  the  pay 
raise  in  his  supplemental  appropriate ons 
bill.  It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
the  budget  impact  may  total  up  to  $88 
million.  Does  the  Senator  in  fact  intend 
to  fund  this  military  pay  increase  in  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
transportation  ? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
that  issue  would  properly  be  considered 
in  the  supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  concur  in  Senator  An- 
drews' views  on  this,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to    the    Senator    from    Virginia    (Mr. 
Warner)  . 
mermopolitan  washington  airports  policy 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  in  the 
final  stages  of  implementing  a  policy 
which  addresses  the  longstanding  prob- 
lems of  noise  and  congestion  at  National 
Airport  and  the  underutilization  of  Dulles 
and  Baltimore /Washington  airports.  I 
support  these  efforts. 

The  policy  addresses  noise  limits  on 
the  aircraft  which  operate  at  National  at 
night.  The  policy  would  eliminate  large 
jet  aircraft  operations  there  after  10  p.m. 
with  limited  exceptions  for  aircraft  de- 
layed en  route. 

The  Secretary  has  agreed  to  give  fur- 
ther study,  for  1  year,  to  the  davtime 
noise  limits  that  were  proposed.  Those 
controversial  noise  limits  will  not  now  be 
adopted  as  part  of  this  policy.  During 
the  year,  the  Department  will  review,  I 
am  advised,  the  impact  of  its  noise  pro- 
posals, including  the  availability  to  the 


air  carriers  of  aircraft  that  can  comply 
with  the  standards. 

The  policy  would  limit,  with  a  pas- 
senger cap  of  16  million  passengers  per 
year,  the  growth  of  National  Airport  to 
a  level  only  slightly  above  its  present 
passenger  activity  of  approximately  14.5 
miUion.  This  limit,  which  is  long  overdue, 
will  permit  National  Airport  to  continue 
its  principal  function — to  serve  this  re- 
gion. It  will  insure  that  the  considerable 
growth  of  aviation  expected  in  this  re- 
gion for  the  remainder  of  this  decade 
and  beyond  will  occur  at  Dulles  and  BWI. 

This  policy  will  promote  more  efficient 
use  of  existing  facilities.  It  avoids  costly 
expansion  of  limited  facilities  at  National 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  accommo- 
date the  passenger  limitation  safely  and 
comfortably. 

The  policy  will  limit  air  carriers  to  37 
scheduled  operations  per  hour  over  a  15- 
hour  day.  Under  existing  rules,  the  car- 
riers can  schedule  640  operations,  40  op- 
erations an  hour  over  a  16-hour  period. 
Three  operations  per  hour  will  be  only 
a  slight  decrease  from  what  was  actually 
used  by  air  carriers  with  slots  prior  to 
the  air  traffic  controller  strike. 

Legitimate  extra-section  operations 
would  continue  to  be  allowed  for  all  car- 
riers, but  the  policy  will  close  an  existing 
loophole  in  FAA  regulations  which  per- 
mitted some  carriers  to  operate  flights 
without  slots  in  a  way  never  intended 
by  the  FAA.  This  loophole  must  be 
closed;  otherwise  there  will  be  no  prac- 
tical limit  on  the  numtjer  of  operations 
scheduled  at  National. 

The  reduction  in  scheduled  operations 
of  large  aircraft  has  been  controversial. 
Deep  concern  has  been  expressed  by  cit- 
ies large  and  small  about  possible  reduc- 
tions in  service,  but  the  actual  reduction 
will  be  minimal.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Secretary  is  committed  to  han- 
dling the  slot  reduction  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  existing  service  as  much  as 
possible. 

Slots  are  allocated  by  the  airlines 
themselves,  not  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Under  the  allocating 
system,  allocation  of  slots  will  not  pro- 
ceed unless  all  airlines  are  in  agreement. 
This  is  protection  for  the  airlines  and  the 
markets  they  serve.  If  airUnes  fail  to 
agree  and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation is  forced  to  allocate  slots,  the  Sec- 
retary is  apparently  willing  to  allocate  in 
a  way  which  minimizes  shifts  for  existing 
service. 

Cities  in  my  own  State  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  loss  of  service  to  Na- 
tional, but  I  beUeve  the  reduction  of 
large  air  carrier  operations  and  the  en- 
hancement of  operations  by  commuter 
air  carriers  will  benefit  those  seeking  ac- 
cess to  Washington,  D.C.,  from  my  State. 

The  policy  will  increase  the  number 
of  slots  available  to  commuter  carriers 
from  8  to  11  per  hour.  Additional  com- 
muter slots  provide  the  best  opportunity 
for  many  smaller  communities,  including 
many  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  ob- 
tain air  carrier  service.  In  addition,  com- 
muter airlines  generally  use  much 
quieter  aircraft.  There  is  concern  ex- 
pressed by  commuter  operators  in  the 
mid -Atlantic  region  regarding  the  avail- 
ability of  total  daily  slots  for  commuters. 
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body  aircraft  operating  on  the  long  run- 
ways at  Dulles. 

I  strongly  believe  this  policy  Is  needed. 
It  is  the  product  of  years  of  controversy 
between  the  citizens  who  are  affected  by 
aircraft  noise  and  the  airlines  who  made 
ever-increasing  demands  on  National's 
limited  facilities. 

The  policy  is  a  compromise,  to  be  sure, 
and  like  all  true  compromises,  there  is  no 
one  associated  with  it  who  is  happy  about 
all  of  its  provisions.  But  the  matter  has 
been  studied  for  years  and  the  same  solu- 
tions are  always  proposed. 

Reasonable  limits  must  be  placed  on 
the  use  of  National  Airport.  I  believe 
Secretary  Lewis'  proposal  has  been  care- 
fully put  together.  It  is  reasonable  and 
must  be  allowed  to  take  effect. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Rzcxss  xnrra.   1:40  p.m. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
1:40  pjn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at  1:02 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  1:40  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Humphrey). 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    S73 

The  hour  of  1:45  p.m.  having  arrived, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz).  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  East),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
<Mr.  GOLDWATER),  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoxtte)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaitm), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
W:lliams)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  is 
absent  on  ofScial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "nay." 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson).  Are  there  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announ.ed — yeas  39, 
nays  52.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  351  Leg.) 
YEAS— 39 


ArmTtrang 

Oorton 

Nunn 

Baker 

Grasaley 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Bonn 

Hayakawa 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Heflin 

Schmltt 

Hfcrry  F.,  Jr. 

Fe:m5 

Simpson 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Specter 

Dan  forth 

Jep«en 

Svmms 

DeOoncinl 

Kmsten 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Lasalt 

Tower 

Dole 

Lug&r 

Wallop 

Drmenlcl 

Maitm?ly 

Zorlnsky 

Eaglet  on 

Murkcwakl 

Gam 

Nlcklee 

NAYS— 52 

Abdnor 

Olejin 

Moynlhaa 

Andrews 

Hart 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Btcien 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Brmdley 

Heinz 

Pressler 

E-rnners 

HoUlngs 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Hu:1dle!tan 

Rlegle 

BjTd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Leahy 

StetULls 

D'Ainato 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Long 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Matb'.as 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

E-on 

Melcher 

Pord 

MitcheU 

NOT  VO-nNO— 9 

Eoschwltz 

Goldwater 

Metzenbaum 

Cannon 

Inouyo 

Randolph 

East 

McClure 

WUUams 

So  Mr.  Mattingly's  amendment  (UP 
No.  573)  was  re.iected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments?  The  Senator  from 
Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  contains  funding  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  an  agency  important  to  the  State 
of  Maine. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  saw  fit  to 
increase  the  level  of  funding  requested 
by  the  administration  for  Coast  Guard 
acquisition,  construction,  and  improve- 
ments (ACI) .  Funds  from  this  account 
finance  major  improvements  in  the  Coast 
Guard's  existing  equipment  and  assets 
and  permit  the  Department  to  acquire 
the  new  tools  and  property  which  are 
necessary  for  it  to  perform  its  mission. 

President  Reagan,  in  his  March  budget 
submission,  asked  for  $375  million  in  ACI 
funding.  However,  the  Department  of 
Coast  Guard  repeatedly  has  stated  that 
it  will  require  over  $700  million  in  ACI 
funds  per  year  for  10  years  if  it  is  to 
continue  providing  the  existing  level  of 
services.  The  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee acknowledged  that  the  Coast  Guard's 
increased  responsibilities  and  past  un- 
derfunding  require  that  ACI  spending  in 
excess  of  the  administration's  March  re- 
quest should  occur  in  1982.  The  commit- 
tee, therefore,  authorized  $537  million 
in  ACI  funds.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, in  the  bill  before  us  today,  has 
recommended  the  same  amount.  I  ap- 
plaud the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
recognizing  the  Coast  Guard's  continuing 
need  for  this  type  of  funding. 

The  maior  deficiency  in  this  bill  is  the 
level  of  funding  appropriated  for  the 
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Coast  Guard's  basic  operating  expenses 
(OE) .  The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  that  we  provide  the  Coast 
Guard  with  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
operating  expense  funding  that  it  re- 
ceived last  year.  In  my  judgment,  this 
figure  is  woefully  inadequate.  It  does  not 
take  into  account  inflation,  nor  will  it 
permit  the  Coast  Guard  to  perform  effec- 
tively the  missions  which  have  been  as- 
signed to  it  by  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  OE  figure  contained  in  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  $67  million  below  what 
President  Reagan  requested  last  March, 
and  $73  million  lower  than  the  figure 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Until  yesterday  afternoon,  I  expected 
that  an  amendment  would  be  offered 
today  which  would  add  approximately 
$67  million  to  the  committee's  recom- 
mended level  of  OE  funding.  My  under- 
standing now  is  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  ordered  the  Coast 
Guard  to  oppose  the  additional  funds 
which,  until  this  week,  the  Coast  Guard 
was  seeking  desperately.  I  am  extremely 
disappointed  that  this  effort  to  provide 
sufficient  operating  funds  has  been 
dropped  as  a  result  of  the  administra- 
tion's actions. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  once 
again  that  Coast  Guard  will  not  be  able 
to  ful'^ll  all  its  responsibilities  if  its 
operating  expense  Is  not  increased  over 
fiscal  year  1981. 

To  what  responsibilities  do  I  refer? 
Among  others,  they  include  the  responsi- 
bility to: 

Maintain  an  effective  search  and  res- 
cue system  comprised  of  patrol  vessels, 
cutters,  helicopters,  airplanes,  and  res- 
cue coordination  centers; 

Provide  a  network  of  navigational 
aids; 

Enforce  marine  safety  statutes  and 
regulations,  and  promote  marine  safety 
education; 

Carry  out  drug  Interdiction  efforts  on 
the  high  seas  and  in  waters  over  which 
the  United  States  has  lurisdiction; 

Insure  marine  compliance  with  US. 
immigration  statutes  and  Presidential 
immigration  directives; 

Guarantee  that  the  Magnuson  Fish- 
eries Management  and  Conservation  Act 
is  upheld  by  both  American  harvestors 
and  foreign  fishing  vessels  licensed  to 
operate  in  the  200-mile  U.S.  economic 
zone; 

Prevent  damage  to  the  marine  envi- 
ronment: and 

Permit  the  agency  to  operate  as  part 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  a  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency. 

In  order  to  meet  these  responsibilities 
and  others,  the  Coast  Guard  must  pos- 
sess and  effectively  maintain  certain  as- 
sets. These  assets  include  various  kinds 
of  vehicles,  a  wide  assortment  of  real 
property,  and  equipment — simple  gear 
and  that  of  the  "high-technology" 
variety. 

In  order  to  do  its  job.  the  Coast  Guard 
must  also  conduct  training  programs  and 
must  provide  housing  facilities  for  many 
of  its  uniformed  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  the  Coast  Guard's  "op- 
erating expenses"  account  provides  the 


money  necessary  to  insure  that  existing 
assets — buildings,  rescue  helicopters,  pa- 
trol vessels  and  aircraft,  personnel — are 
available  and  in  satisfactory  condition 
when  they  are  needed. 

The  OE  funding  which  this  bill  pro- 
vides will  result  in  a  degradation  of  Coast 
Guard  services  across  the  board.  Among 
the  programs  which  would  feel  the 
squeeze  would  be  the  search  and  rescue 
program,  the  drug  enforcement  program, 
the  fisheries  enforcement  program,  and 
the  vessel  traffic  control  program. 

Apparently,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations beUeves  either  that  there  is 
"fat"  in  these  Coast  Guard  programs 
which  needs  "trimming,"  or  that  the  pro- 
grams' goals  are  simply  not  as  important 
as  the  goals  of  other  agencies  which 
have  fared  better  in  the  budget  process. 
The  expression  of  this  belief  comes  in 
the  form  of  the  committee's  recommend- 
ed appropriations  level  for  Coast  Guard 
operating  expenses.  In  recommending  a 
figure  of  $1,337,207,000.  the  committee  is 
suggesting  that  the  Coast  Guard  some- 
how can  "get  by"  this  year  on  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  operating  expenses 
that  it  used  last  year. 

I  would  welCOTne  from  the  committee 
an  explanation  as  to  how  the  Coast 
Guard  is  supposed  to  accomplish  this. 
The  committee's  report  offers  no  clues. 
It  does  not  indicate  in  which  programs 
ihe  "fat"  exists,  nor  does  it  suggest 
which  Coast  Guard  programs  have  ob- 
jectives which  we  no  longer  need  to  seek. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  about  the  com- 
mittee's recommended  level  of  funding 
because  Maine  will  be  adversely  affected 
In  numerous  ways  if  the  committee  pre- 
vails. The  Coast  Guard  last  week  indi- 
cated that  if  the  committee's  figure  is 
adopted  by  this  body  and  subsequently 
survives  in  conference,  the  Northeast  will 
experience  a  65-percent  cut  in  fisheries 
enforcement,  a  5 -percent  cut  in  search 
and  rescue  spending,  a  10-percent  cut  in 
vessel  traff.c  control,  and  a  15-perent  cut 
in  the  national  security  program. 

These  reductions  are  unacceptable, 
Mr.  President.  Operating  budgets  for  the 
Coast  Guso-d  have  already  been  cut  to 
the  bone. 

The  case  of  the  Coast  Guard  groups 
in  Portland  and  Southwest  Harbor, 
Maine,  illustrates  my  point.  Earlier  this 
year,  I  asked  the  group  commander  in 
Portland,  Capt.  W.  J.  Brogdon,  Jr.,  and 
the  group  commander  in  Southwest  Har- 
bor, Capt.  C.  R.  Smith,  to  review  for  me 
the  problems  posed  by  Coast  Guard 
fimdlng  deficiencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  insert  Captain 
Brogdon's  response  and  Captain  Smith's 
response  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

These  two  responses  illustrate  perfect- 
ly why  the  Coast  Guard  must  not  be 
forced  to  endure  a  substantial  operating 
expense  cut  from  the  amoimt  recom- 
mended by  President  Reagan  in  March. 
They  document  a  deteriorating  situation. 
Captain  Smith's  letter  reveals  that  as  of 
March  7,  1981.  his  one  group  had  $845.- 
000  of  maintenance  work  that  had  been 
deferred  for  lack  of  fimds,  and  $70,000 
worth  of  spare  parts  which  should  have 
been  on  hand  and  were  not. 

Captain  Brogdon's  response  reveals 
that  offshore  Coast  Guard  stations  "have 


deteriorated  to  the  point  where  major 
construction  is  necessary."  He  goes  on 
to  note  that  personnel  in  his  unit's  engi- 
neering support  group  this  year  "has 
9,500  manhours  of  work  above  what  they 
are  able  to  do  with  available  personnel." 
This  level  of  funding  for  Coast  Guard 
operating  expenses  contained  in  HJl. 
4209  does  not  solve  the  problems  de- 
scribed by  Captains  Brogdon  and  Smith. 
If  the  Coast  Guard  is  to  function  prop- 
erly, if  it  is  to  properly  carry  out  its 
niunerous  mandates.  Congress  will  have 
to  provide  it  with  the  necessary  funds. 
There  is  no  other  alternative.  While  I 
hope  the  operating  expense  funding  level 
contained  in  this  bill  will  be  increased 
in  conference,  I  urge  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  take  a  closer  look  at  this 
portion  of  the  Transportation  bill  during 
fiscal  year  1983  appropriations  process. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letters  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

vs.  Coast  Ouabo, 
Southwest  Harbor,  Maine,  May  7.  19»1. 
Hon.  Oeobce  Mitchzix, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Rockland.  Maine. 

Deax  Senatob  MrrcRELL :  At  the  request  of 
Mr.  Tom  Bertoccl  of  your  Rockland  office  I 
am  providing  the  following  Information  con- 
cerning Coast  Guard  funding  deficiencies  ■■ 
related  to  Coast  Guard  Group  Southwest 
Harbor. 

After  a  careful  review  of  all  of  my  units,  I 
find  that  a  total  of  $3,737,000  would  be  re- 
quired to  correct  existing  deficiencies  so  that 
we  could  more  safely  and  thoroughly  do  our 
jobs.  Included  in  this  total  is  a  recurring  an- 
nual increase  of  $237,000  to  cover  salaries  for 
additional  personnel  and  training  deficien- 
cies as  outlined  below. 

The  general  comments  contained  In  C^- 
taln  Brogdon's  letter  of  1  May  1981  on  this 
subject  are  applicable  to  Group  Southwest 
Harbor  as  well  as  Group  Portland.  The  ma- 
jor difference  In  the  two  operations  Is  that 
my  Industrial  Shop  Is  smaller  than  Captain 
Brogdon's  Engineering  Support  Activity  and 
spends  very  little  time  working  on  projects 
that  are  not  ipedflcally  for  this  Group.  The 
large  number  of  off  shore  aids  maintained 
and  operated   by   Group  Southwest  Harbor 
reo.uire  many  man  hours  of  maintenance. 
The  following  funding  shortages  exist: 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
SAR  stations: 

Deferred  maintenance $606 

Spare  parts 60 

Acquisition  and  Improvement  (pres- 
ently under  con«idcration  for  fis- 
cal year  1982  to  fiscal  year  1984).  3.000 

Training  13 

Operational  travel  (as  a  result  of  re- 
strictions on  travel  we  are  unable 
to  keep  up  with  maintenance, 
insoectlon  and  training  require- 
ments)            S8 

Light  stations:  (Manned)  Automation 
projects  (presently  und«r  considera- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal 

year   1983 380 

Light  stations:  (Unmanned)  Deferred 

maintenance   100 

Cutters: 

Deferred  maintenance 160 

Snare  parts   30 

Aids  to  navigation  team: 

Additional  personnel   236 

Boat    acnulsitlon    (presently   under 

conslderaMon  for  fls:»l  year  1982)  .       200 
I  anoreclate  very  much  your  personal  In- 
terest In  our  operations  and  needs  and  the 
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to  respond  to  your  inquiries.  I 
Dve  Information  answers  your 
you  have  any  further  ques^tlons 
'  me. 


C.  R.  Smith. 
Captain,  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Group  Commander. 


U.S.  Coast  Ottasd. 
Portland.  Maine,  May  1.  1981. 


Senator  GeorIce  J.  MrrcRZXL, 
Rockland.  Mnine. 

Dear  Sena- 'or  MrrcHELL:  We  are  forward- 
ing the  Infoimatlon  on  Coast  Guard  fund- 
ing and  pe<iple  serving  Maine,  Including 
those  station  sd  Just  across  the  river  In  New 
Hampshire.  If  you  need  anything  else,  we 
will  be  happ]  to  provide  It. 
Respectfully. 

W.  J.  Brocdoh,  Jr.. 
Captain,  US.  Coast  Guard, 

Group  Commander. 

COAST  GUARD  OPERATIONS  IN  MAINE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 
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These  projects  must  compete  at  District  level 
and  may  take  years  longer  and  thousands 
of  dollars  more  than  If  they  could  have  been 
properly  maintained  at  the  outset. 

C.  Undermanned  trade  shops  In  Group 
Portland's  Engineering  Support  Activity 
(ESA)  are  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
backlog  of  work  on  search  and  rescue  sta- 
tions, light  stations,  or  floating  units. 

1.  In  the  Interest  of  reducing  project  costs 
and  completion  time,  the  Group  attempts  to 
do  all  work  within  our  technical  ability 
rather  than  refer  projects  to  higher  funding 
levels. 

2.  Over  the  next  year.  ESA  will  have  9,eoo 
manhours  of  work  above  what  they  are  able 
to  do  with  available  personnel.  Even  the 
fully  manned  shops  that  coordinate  work 
with  undermanned  shops  are  forced  to  work 
below  their  potential. 

3.  Base  South  Portland  Is  presently  expand- 
ing Its  mission  to  overhaul  and  reflt  District 
small  boats.  This  task  Is  critically  straining 
a  work  force  that  at  best  can  remain  steady 
under  the  present  hiring  freeze. 

4.  The  Industrial  facilities  of  Group  Port- 
land are  Increasingly  looked  upon  by  First 
District  office  as  a  highly  productive  organi- 
zation. In  light  of  this,  as  well  as  funding 
backlogs  and  reduce:!  administrative  and 
contractual  costs  at  the  District  level,  more 
work  Is  being  placed  upon  the  Group  for 
completion. 

D.  Funding  levels,  while  adequate  in  some 
accounts,  are  drastically  low  In  others. 

1.  Fuel  needed  to  heat  shops  and  the  Boat 
Repair  Facility  is  drastically  underfunded 
due  to  a  30%  increase  in  the  price  of  oil. 
The  deficit  in  the  first  two  quarters  was 
almost  (4,000. 

2.  Vehicles,  which  are  vital  to  the  Bdalnte- 
nance  and  Repair  Division  of  Group  Port- 
land. ESA,  are  underfunded.  Due  to  GSA 
rate  Increases  of  36%  In  this  fiscal  year,  this 
activity  win  be  short  $8,500.  Due  to  restric- 
tive ceilings,  we  will  have  to  discontinue  use 
of  vehicles  or  appeal  for  a  raise  in  celling. 
While  a  raise  in  celling  is  desirable,  this 
solution  will  deplete  maintenance  and  repair 
funds. 

3.  Presently  boat  and  cutter  fuel  funding 
appears  to  be  in  line  with  operational  needs. 
These  figures  Illustrate  how  much  underway 
time  Is  budgeted  with  present  funding  levels: 

95'  Patrol  Boat  (50  gal/hr),  700  Hrs. 

110'  Harbor  Tug.  990  Hrs. 

65'  Harbor  Tug,  800  Hrs. 

56'  Cable  Boat  (9.7  gal/hr) ,  410  Hrs. 

46'  Buoy  Boat  (8.1  gal/hr).  442  Hrs. 

44'  Motor  Life  Boat  (SAR)  (10.8  gal/hr), 
525  Hrs. 

41' General  Utility  Boat  (SAR)  (I6gal/hr), 
525  Hrs. 

USCGC  Duane  has  recently  been  placed 
under  a  fuel  celling  that  will  greatly  reduce 
her  cruising  speed  and  range.  The  celling  is 
due  to  a  District  fuel  money  shortage  of 
$200,000  a  year. 

E.  The  following  figures  are  given  to  illus- 
trate the  funding  backlog  that  Group  Port- 
land suffers: 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 
SAR  stations: 

Deferred  maintenance $4,078.0 

Spare  parts   7.3 

Acquisition  and  Improvement 9,  248.  0 

Light  stations   (manned) : 

Deferred  maintenance 139. 1 

Spare  parts 4.  0 

Acquisition  and  Improvement 74,9 

Light  stations   (automated) : 

Deferred   maintenance 206.0 

Spare  parts 6.0 

Acquisition  and  Improvement 128.3 

Cutters ; 

Deferred  maintenance 26.0 

Spare   parts 15.0 

Acquisition  and  improvement 7.  0 


Industrial  equipment  and  facilities: 

Deferred  maintenance 12.  0 

Spare  parts a.O 

Acquisition  and  Improvement 14.0 

USCGC  Duane: 

Deferred  maintenance 1,073.6 

Spare  parts 35.  0 

Acquisition  and  improvement 233.0 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  Is  there  any  time  lim- 
itation on  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
4209,  as  reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  October,  provides  $10.4 
billion  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies.  The  re- 
ported bill  brings  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee  under  its  first  budget 
resolution  crosswalk  allocation  by  $1.1 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $0.4  bil- 
lion in  outlays  when  possible  later  re- 
quirements are  taken  into  account.  The 
Senate  bill  is  under  the  House- passed 
level  by  $0.6  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $0.3  billion  in  outlays. 

The  President's  September  request  be- 
low represents  a  reduction  of  12  percent 
in  budget  authority  and  11  percent  In 
outlays  below  the  March  request.  The 
Itans'-ortation  appropriations  bill 
represents  a  4-percent  reduction  in 
budget  authority  and  a  1-percent  reduc- 
tion in  outlays  below  the  President's 
March  request. 

The  reported  bill  is  above  the  Presi- 
dent's September  request  by  $0.9  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $0.6  billion  in 
outlays.  The  most  significant  budget  au- 
thority increases  in  the  bill  over  the 
President's  September  request  are  $0.3 
billion  for  Coast  Guard  programs,  $0.2 
billion  for  Amtrak  and  $0.2  billion  for 
mass  transit  assistance. 

The  Senate  bill,  as  reported,  provides 
budget  levels  that  are  either  consistent 
with  or  below  the  levels  in  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  The  mass 
transit  level  is  $0.3  billion  below  the  level 
adopted  in  the  Reconciliation  Act.  The 
obligation  ceiling  for  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  program  is  $0.5  billion  below 
the  level  in  the  Reconciliation  Act. 

Although  the  highway  obligation  ceil- 
ing is  $0.5  billion  below  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  level,  it  is  $0.5  billion  above  the 
President's  September  request  and  the 
level  in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Im- 
provement Act  recently  reported  by  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee.  The  House-passed  appro- 
priation bill  is  $0.5  billion  above  the  Sen- 
ate appropriation  bill  for  highway  obli- 
gation limitations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  relation- 
ship of  the  reported  bill,  together  with 
possible  later  requirements,  to  the  con- 
gressional and  President's  budgets  be 
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printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Transportation   StrBCOMMiTTEi: 

(In  billions  of  dollars  1 

Fiscal  year  1982 

BA     .        O 


Outlays  from  prior-year  budget 
authority  and  other  actions 

completed 0.2 

H.R.  4209,  as  reported  in  Senate  10. 4 
Possible  later  requirements: 
PAA     air     traffic     controller 

package 0.1 

Miscellaneous  small  supple- 
mentals  0.1 

(October  1981  pay  raise 0.1 

Total  for  Transportation 

Subcommittee 10.9 

First  Budget  Resolution  level-  12.  0 

House  level 11.6 

President's  March  request 11.4 

President's  September  request.  10.  0 
Transportatlcn    Subcommittee 

compared  to: 
First  Budget  Resolution  level  —1.1 

House  level  —0.6 

President's  March  request —0.  5 

President's  September  request  -f-0.  B 


13.2 
6.7 


0.1 

0.1 
0.1 


20.  1 
20.6 
20.4 
20.2 
19.6 


-0.4 
-0.3 
-0.1 
-hO.6 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  kind  and  generous  remarks 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
as  we  consider  the  Transportation  ap- 
propriations bill  I  feel  it  is  appropriate 
and  indeed  necessary  for  us  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  think  about  the  extended 
mission  which  had  been  placed  upon 
the  Coast  Guard  during  the  past  decade 
and  to  take  notice  of  the  continuing  in- 
adequacy of  the  funding  level  for  this 
agency. 

We  in  Congress  have  passed  significant 
legislation  during  the  past  decade  which 
has  expanded  several  fold  the  duties  of 
the  Coast  Guard:  In  1970  we  enacted  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act; 
in  1971,  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act; 
in  1972.  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety 
Act;  in  1974.  the  Deepwater  Ports  Act; 
in  1976,  the  Fisheries  Conservation  Man- 
agement Act.  which  as  we  all  know  ex- 
tended the  fisheries  conservation  zone 
from  12  to  200  miles;  in  1978,  the  Port 
and  Tanker  Safety  Act;  and  also  in  1978, 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

Additionally,  in  recent  years  the  Coast 
Guard's  responsibilities  have  increased 
in  efforts  to  stop  the  illegal  importation 
of  drugs.  Then  there  was  the  Cuban  ref- 
ugee problem;  and  most  recently.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  asked  the  Coast  Guard 
to  head  off  the  arrival  of  Haitian  ref- 
ugees on  the  south  Florida  coast.  I  am 
sure  we  all  saw  the  news  reports  last 
week  of  the  Coast  Guard  returning 
Haitian  refugees  to  their  country  and 
also  searching  for  the  bodies  of  30 
Haitians  who  drowned  in  their  futile  ef- 
fort to  reach  our  coast.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  at  this  time  that  the  Coast 
Guard  is  carrying  out  this  vastly  ex- 
panded mission  with  only  1,500  more 
military  personnel  than  it  employed  in 


1970,  and  with  500  fewer  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  today  to  replace  $76 
million  in  operating  expenses  for  the 
Coast  Guard.  However,  I  have  been  dis- 
suaded from  doing  so  by  my  good  friend 
from  North  Dakota,  the  chairman  of 
the  Transportation  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, whose  judgment  I  will  defer 
to. 

I  do  want  to  present  a  few  additional 
facts  to  all  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  further  support  my  statements  about 
the  Coast  Guard's  extended  responsibili- 
ties and  shrinking  resources,  which  have 
led  to  dangerous,  life-threatening  situa- 
tions in  Alaska  and  which  continue  to 
hamper  the  Coast  Guard's  ability  to  ef- 
fectively patrol  our  coasts. 

In  1929  the  Coast  Guard  operated  93 
high-  and  medium -endurance  vessels 
during  Prohibition;  in  1979,  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  they  had  60  such  ves- 
sels; and  in  1981,  they  are  operating  42 
high-  and  medium-endurance  vessels 
with  an  average  age  of  27  years.  The 
number  of  aircraft  has  been  reduced  as 
well— from  173  in  1970,  to  155  in  1981.  Let 
us  keep  in  mind  that  these  reductions  are 
occurring  at  a  time  when  the  Coast 
Guard  is  being  required  to  implement 
many  new  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel  that  with 
a  total  of  42  vessels  and  155  aircraft  to 
serve  the  entire  United  States  and  pa- 
trol the  200-mile  fisheries  conservation 
zone  of  our  entire  coast,  the  FCZ  off 
Alaska's  33,000  miles  of  coastline  'cannot 
possibly  be  adequately  patrolled — and 
foreign  fishing  fieets  are  well  aware  of 
this  fact.  This  deplorable  situation  is 
occurring  now,  at  a  time  when  the  fish- 
eries in  the  Bering  Sea  are  developing  at 
a  tremendous  rate.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
as  our  domestic  fishery  grows,  so  will  a 
greater  need  for  search  and  rescue 
missions. 

Fuel  costs  are  eating  up  the  Coast 
Guard's  operating  budget — a  budget 
which  the  Congressional  Budget  OfiQce 
determined  was  actually  reduced  by  some 
$44  million  in  terms  of  constant  dollars 
between  1979  and  1981.  Yet  in  1979  fuel 
cost  62  cents  a  gallon;  and  in  fiscal  year 
1981  it  was  $1.27  per  gallon.  In  the  17th 
District,  which  is  all  of  Alaska,  in  fiscal 
year  1980  fuel  costs  comprised  24  per- 
cent of  the  Coast  Guard's  operating 
budget;  in  fiscal  year  1981  that  figure 
had  risen  to  40  percent.  A  210-foot  vessel 
bums  about  120  gallons  of  fuel  per  hour; 
and  a  C-130  airplane  bums  about  800 
gallons  per  hour,  which  of  course  has  a 
huge  impact  in  Alaska  because  of  the 
tremendous  distances  which  must  be  cov- 
ered by  these  planes,  which  fly  in  the 
worst  weather  imaginable.  I  would  re- 
mind you  of  my  recent  statement  about 
the  loss  of  four  Coast  Guard  helicopter 
crewmen's  lives  off  Cordova,  Alaska, 
which  is  located  320  miles  from  Kodiak, 
the  nearest  air  station. 

Gentlemen,  even  though  both  ship  and 
air  time  have  been  cut  in  Alaska,  in  fiscal 
year  1979  the  Coast  Guard  seized  11  ves- 
sels in  Alaska  for  fisheries  violations,  re- 
sulting in  a  total  settlement  of  $3,500,000 
in  penalties  plus  an  estimated  12-month 
suspension  time  for  foreign  vessels.  In 


fiscal  year  1980,  13  vessels  were  seized 
with  penalties  totaling  $3,200,000;  and 
in  fiscal  year  1981,  8  vessels  were  seized 
in  Alaska,  and  $900,000  has  been  col- 
lected from  the  two  cases  which  have 
been  adjudicated  to  date. 

It  would  seem  imperative,  gentlemen, 
for  us  to  take  steps  to  adequately  fund 
the  Coast  Guard  in  the  future  to  insure 
that  these  revenues  continue  to  flow  into 
our  General  Treasury  while  we  protect  a 
$2  billion  ocean  resource.  The  foreign 
fishermen  become  more  knowledgeable 
about  our  activities  every  year,  and  we 
must  give  the  Coast  Guard  the  tools  re- 
quired to  fulfill  its  important  missions. 

l-lnaily,  I  would  raise  one  last  point, 
and  that  is  the  Coast  Guard's  role  in  na- 
tional defense.  I  think  many  of  us  tend 
to  forget  that  the  Coast  Guard  is  one  of 
our  five  Armed  Forces,  and  it  shares  de- 
fense responsibilities  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  statistics  I 
have  already  cited,  considered  in  the 
light  our  emphasis  on  strengthening  the 
Nation's  defense  posture,  reinforce  the 
obvious  need  for  a  more  realistic  level 
of  funding  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

WEIBTON-STEUBENVna,E   BRIDGE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  who  is  the  floor 
manager  of  this  bill,  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida  who  is  the 
ranking  Democrat  for  their  inclusion  at 
my  request,  of  $4  million  in  construction 
funds  for  the  Weirton -Steuben  ville 
Bridge  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
appropriation  bill. 

Construction  of  this  bridge  was  orig- 
inally proposed  before  1970  to  replace 
two  existing,  obsolete  bridges — the  Mar- 
ket Street  B/idge  and  the  Fort  Steuben 
Bridge.  The  need  for  this  new  bridge  is 
evident.  The  existing  Market  Street 
Bridge  is  so  delapidated  that  vehicles  no 
heavier  than  a  car  may  pass  across  it. 
While  the  Fort  Steuben  Bridge  is  some- 
what sturdier,  it  is  only  a  total  of  18  feet 
wide.  The  present  situation  is  such  that 
waiting  periods  of  up  to  45  minutes  to 
cross  the  river  are  presently  being  expe- 
rienced. 

Construction  of  this  new  bridge  will 
encourage  economic  development  in  the 
We'rton-Steubenville  area  and  help  pro- 
tect the  jobs  of  those  presently  working 
in  the  area.  So  this  bridge  represents 
more  than  simply  an  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral dollars,  it  is  an  Investment  In  this 
region. 

To  date.  $3.6  million  has  been  ex- 
pended to  construct  the  bridge  piers  in 
the  river.  These  piers  were  completed  In 
1979  but  have  stood  as  lonely  monuments 
for  the  last  2  years  because  continued 
funding  has  not  happened  in  a  timely 
manner. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleagues  for  including  $4 
million  for  construction  of  this  bridge 
and,  in  doing  so,  fulfilling  a  promise  to 
the  peocle  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  managers  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
aporopriation  bill  for  fiscal  1982  for  the 
actions  taken  by  the  committee  with  re- 
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interstate  transfer  grants  for 
ti  ansportation  projects.  The 
recommended  $8  million  for 
extension  of   the  Balti- 
rail    system    < section    B>, 
of  a  multimodel  trans- 
project  located  in  the  median 
Expressway  in  north- 
County, 
est  transit  extension  is  a 
wHich  Federal,  State,  and  local 
been  able  to  complete  plan- 
Aivironmental    analysis    to- 
tiighway  portion  was  desig- 
of  the  Interstate  Highway 
funding  from  the  Federal 
Adininistration  is  in  place.  The 
approval  of  the  transfer  of 
is  an  important  step  in 
the  project  can  be  under- 
joint  fashion  as  it  was  con- 
trafflc    congestion 
problems  will  be  relieved  when 
completed, 
dent,     the    Appropriations 
iilso  detailed,  in  its  report, 
the   Baltimore    area   is 
requesting  that  interstate 
be  utilized   for  impor- 
projects  and  has  stated  its 
such  funds  directed  to 
that  use.  There  has  been 
increase  in  construction 
costs    for   Maryland    roads 
resources  are  too  limited 
them.  Maryland,  working 
Federal  Highway  Administra- 
esfablished  a  priority  list  of 
reconstruction    and    the 
aut|iority  should  enable  several 
ects  to  be  undertaken. 

I  also  want  to  commend 
for  including  language  in 
irhich  directs  DOT  to  give 
coni  ideration  to  elimination  of 
Avenue  at-grade  crossing  in 
County.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
not  yet  eliminated  on 
corridor  and  the  State  of 
well  as  Baltimore  County 
of   Baltimore  have  been 
eliminate  it.  TTiese  projects 
im^rtant  and  I  urge  my  col- 
committee  who  may  be 
this  bill  to  support  them 
to  conference, 
sidfent.  I  also  would  like  to  point 
diffl(  ult  funding  situation  which 
Gpard  is  experiencing.  This  is 
important     in     Maryland 
(foast  Guard's  major  repair 
facility,  the  Curtis  Bay 
hit  with  reductions  in 
as  reduced  levels  of  work. 
Gjiard  needs  this  yard  in  order 
and  increase  its  fleet  if  it 
the  ever-increasing  tasks 
ing  it. 

wou'd  urge  the  Senate  con- 
malce  every  effort  to  assure  ade- 
for  the  Coast  Guard  and 
civilian  RIFs  which  are 
morale  problems  and 
Coast  Guard's  capabilities. 
President.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  sipport  for  the  Washineton 
National  Aimort  policy  which  has  been 
proposed  by  Secretarv  of  Tran^oortation 
Drew  Lewis  Th's  policy  is  a  pos'tive  first 
step  toward  Sealing  with  the  current  dif- 
ficulties caqsed  by  overuse  at  National 
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Airport.  I  believe  that  it  is  Important  to 
the  consideration  of  this  policy  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  two  major  regional 
alternatives  to  National  Airport. 

The  proposal  focuses  on  the  upgrading 
of  Dulles  as  an  alternative  to  National 
but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  Balti- 
more/Washington International  Airport 
is  a  desirable  alternative  as  well.  BWI  has 
been  recognized  as  an  important  site  for 
national  and  international  air  trafSc 
largely  through  the  State  of  Maryland's 
efforts,  dating  back  nearly  a  decade,  in 
committing  financial  and  management 
resources  to  building  an  outstanding 
airport  facility.  It  would  be  a  serious 
error  to  fail  to  maximize  the  use  of  this 
fine  facility. 

There  are  specific  steps  that  should  be 
taken  with  regard  to  BWI,  equivalent  to 
some  of  the  improvements  advocated  for 
Dulles.  Most  important  is  that  the  BWI 
access  road  connecter  be  afforded  the 
same  priority  clearance  and  100  percent 
Federal  funding  indicated  for  the  Dulles 
access  road  connecter.  Both  of  these 
roads  serve  similar  purposes  in  improv- 
ing ground  access  to  the  respective  air- 
ports from  within  the  National  Capital 
region  and  they  are  equally  important 
to  a  coherent  and  intelligent  regional 
airport  policy. 

Second,  I  would  urge  DOT  to  work 
c'.osely  with  AMTRAK  in  expanding  and 
upgrading  the  currently  existing  rail 
service  which  cormects  BWI  with  both 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  Third,  any 
subsidized  limousine  service  from  down- 
town Washington  should  be  extended 
patrons  of  BWI  as  well  as  DuUes. 

Mr.  President,  developing  a  coherent 
and  rational  policy  for  the  management 
of  National  Airport  has  been  a  goal  for 
the  past  15  years.  We  now  have  an  op- 
portunity to  move  toward  that  goal  by 
going  forward  with  a  responsible  pro- 
gram designed  to  insure  the  safe  and 
environmentally  sound  usage  of  Na- 
tional while  maximizing  the  convenience 
and  availability  of  BWI  and  Dulles. 
•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  inclusion 
in  the  report  accompanying  the  fiscal 
year  1982  DOT  appropriation  bill  (No. 
97-253)  of  a  seven  page  discussion  of 
U.S.  international  air  transportation 
policy.  I  believe  that  the  complex  policy 
issues  raised  should  be  addressed  by 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  the  committee  charged 
with  substantive  oversight  of  interna- 
tional aviation. 

The  International  Air  Transportation 
Competition  Act  of  1979,  which  had 
bipartisan  support,  endorses  a  more 
competitive  international  air  transport 
system.  While  there  are  no  doubt  prob- 
lems with  the  implementation  of  that 
policy,  I  believe  these  should  be  ex- 
plored in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the 
views  of  all  the  affected  air  carriers  and 
Government  agencies.  Report  No.  97- 
253,  was  not,  I  understand,  written  after 
benefit  of  hearings  which  would  have 
afforded  such  an  opportunity.  And  it 
should  not  be  considered  by  the  Japa- 
nese or  any  other  Government  as  neces- 
sarily reflecting  the  official  views  of  this 
body.* 


•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  chairman.  Senator 
Andrews,  and  ranking  minority  member, 
Senator  Chiles,  for  their  formidible  ef- 
forts in  reporting  out  H.R.  4209,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  bill,  fiscal 
year  1982.  In  particular,  I  would  at  this 
time  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  subcommittee's  recognition  of  fund- 
ing needs  for  the  Coast  Guard,  the  ter- 
ritorial highway  program,  Amtrak,  and 
Conrail  commuter  rail  services 

Tlifc  Coast  Guard  has  over  the  years 
been  given  many  new  responsibilities 
which  have  placed  a  tremendous  burden 
on  its  resources,  and  which,  coupled  with 
an  aging  fleet,  have  pushed  the  service  to 
the  breaking  point.  The  Coast  Guard's 
respoii.'iibilities  include  fishing  enforce- 
ment, safety  at  sea.  oil  spill  cleanup, 
and  drug  enforcement,  to  name  a  few.  I 
frankly  do  not  understand  why  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  to  cut  the 
Coast  Guard's  budget  in  view  of  its  great 
importance  to  the  Nation.  Therefore.  I 
support  strongly  the  subcommittee's  in- 
crease of  $209  million  over  the  adminis- 
tration's September  request  for  acquisi- 
tion, construction  aimd  Improvements 
program. 

It  is  also  essential  to  kesp  the  Coast 
Guards  technological  capability  in  line 
with  its  responsibility.  I  therefore  thank 
the  chairman  for  including  language  In 
the  bill  that  will  provide  for  the  contin- 
ued operations  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment facility  at  Avery  Point  in  Gro- 
ton.  Conn. 

With  regard  to  another  program  of  im- 
portance to  Connecticut,  Conrail  com- 
muter services,  the  chairman  has  also 
been  most  helpful.  Under  Public  Law  97- 
35.  Conrail's  commuter  service  obliga- 
tions must  by  January  1983  be  trans- 
ferred to  either  an  Amtrak  subsidiary  or 
individual  commuter  agencies  in  Con- 
necticut. New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Mary- 
land, and  New  Jersey.  "Therefore,  it  Is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  full  $45  mil- 
lion recommended  by  the  subcommittee 
be  made  available  to  the  commuter  agen- 
cies, if  they  are  adequately  to  plan  and 
Imolement  such  a  transfer.  In  my  State 
of  Connecticut,  the  New  Haven  commuter 
rail  service  represents  a  major  economic 
lifeline  between  New  Haven  and  New 
York  City,  carrying  nearly  23  million  pas- 
sengers in  1980.  I  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  Senator  D'Amato  in  particular  in  ar- 
guing the  importance  of  this  appropria- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  railroad  matters.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  subcom- 
mittee for  making  available  to  Amtrak 
the  full  $735  million  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  I  believe  Amtrak  has  made 
steady  progress  in  becoming  a  reliable 
and  efiBcient  transportation  system.  This 
is  noteworthy  given  the  devastating  in- 
fiation  rates  and  massive  capital  invest- 
ment requirements  which  Amtrak  has 
faced. 

Further  dismantling  of  the  system 
would  have  wasted  a  significant  Federal 
investment  in  Amtrak.  I  believe  our  con- 
cern now  will,  in  the  long  nm,  favorably 
contribute  to  development  of  a  balanced 
national  transportation  network  by  pro- 
viding passenger  rail  service  as  an  im- 
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portant  energy  efficient  alternative  for 
the  American  people. 

Last,  let  me  extend  recognition  to  the 
chairman  on  an  issue  that  is  not  spe- 
cifically related  to  Connecticut  but  vital- 
ly important  to  me.  As  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee with  responiibility  for  the  U.S. 
territories,  it  is  my  duty  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  those  areas  which  have  no 
representation  here  in  the  Senate.  The 
territorial  highways  program,  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  95-599  in  1978,  rec- 
ognized the  mutual  benefits  which  would 
accrue  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
offshore  areas  through  road  development 
and  maintenance. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  was  to 
provide  funding  for  this  program  at  least 
through  1982.  Past  appropriations  have 
provided  $6  million  for  these  activities 
which  the  House  also  recommended  in 
its  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
The  administration,  however,  has  pro- 
posed eliminating  the  program  and 
transferring  the  responsibility  for  all 
road  construction  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Until  authorizing  legislation  address- 
ing this  issue  is  considered  and  approved 
by  this  body  I  firmly  urge  Congress  to 
commit  funds  to  this  program  which  is 
essential  for  the  development  of  the  eco- 
nomic independence  of  the  territories.  I 
thank  Chairman  Andrews  for  his  recog- 
nition of  this  matter  and  the  inclusion 
of  language  in  the  Senate  report  which 
addresses  the  territorial  highways  pro- 
gram. 

In  conclusion.  I  again  extend  my  sup- 
port to  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  for  expeditious  Senate 
action  and  successful  deliberations  dur- 
ing conference  on  the  aforementioned 
programs,  specifically,  and  the  other 
Senate  provisions,  generally,  included  in 
H.R.  4239.« 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  the 
following  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
pr  nted  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  in  not  voicing  objec- 
tion to  the  DOT  and  related  agencies 
appropriation  bill  of  1982,  no  one  should 
make  the  error  of  assuming  thai  I  agree 
with  the  report  which  accompanies  this 
biU. 

The  preamble  to  Report  No.  97-253 
contains  seven  pages  of  comments  on 
our  recent  internat  onal  aviation  policy 
which  present  a  very  limited  perspec- 
tive of  this  policy  and  its  results  to  date. 
Further,  this  editorial  analysis  was  pro- 
vided by  a  committee  which  does  not 
have  jurisdlct  on  over  international 
aviation  policy  and  has  not  held  a  single 
hearing  on  this  complex  issue  that  would 
justify  making  such  a  sweeping  analysis. 

Not  one  mention  is  made  in  this  re- 
port's cr  tique  of  the  benefits  procom- 
petitive  bilaterals  have  reaped  our  Na- 
tion's passengers;  no  mention  is  male 
of  the  new  cities  of  this  country  which 
finally  enjoy  international  service;  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  complex  and 
multiple  causes  for  some  of  our  inter- 
nat onal  airlines  economic  troubles;  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  success  of  new 
airline  entrants  to  international  serv- 


ice; no  mention  is  made  of  the  success 
liberal  bilaterals  have  brought  in  al- 
lowing U.S.  carriers  to  capture  almost 
half  the  growth  in  foreign-originating 
traffic;  and  no  mention  is  made  of  who 
the  Appropriations  Committee  heard 
from  in  forming  its  opinion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  mistaken  for  de- 
fending every  line  of  every  b  lateral  ne- 
gotiation over  the  past  several  years. 
The  one  consistent  trait  of  bilaterals  is 
that  they  are  all  different  as  sovereign 
nations  create  different  market  ru.es  for 
the  operation  of  transportat  on.  But  the 
philosophical  theme  of  our  bilateral 
strategy  has  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory been  a  concentration  on  improving 
competitive  opportunities  for  our  car- 
riers and  our  bilateral  partners'  carriers. 
That  is  a  change  I  helped  author  in  the 
International  Aviation  Competition  Act 
of  1979,  and  it  is  a  philosophical  shift 
which  must  be  pursued  if  we  are  to  avoid 
even  more  restrictive  bilaterals. 

The  international  marketplace  pre- 
sents us  with  a  highly  imperfect  arena 
for  competition  among  airlines — I  agree 
with  that  basic  fact.  However,  that  does 
not  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
must  throw  up  our  hands  and  give  into 
the  restrictive,  tightly  regulated  ap- 
proach to  international  aviation.  Rather 
it  means  we  must  use  our  skills  to  nego- 
tiate better  competitive  opportimities 
whenever  possible.  Imperfect  competi- 
tion is  highly  preferable  to  imperfect 
regulation  whenever  we  have  the  choice. 

This  report  relies  heavily  on  the  poor 
financial  performance  of  airlines  to 
prove  its  thesis  that  procompetitive  bi- 
laterals are  undesirable,  yet  it  ignores 
the  massive  losses  of  international  air- 
lines in  tightly  regulated  intra-Europe 
and  other  non-U.S.  markets  over  the 
same  period. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  report 
does  not  refiect  the  imanimous  views  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  reflects  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  which  has  held  many 
hearings  over  the  years  on  this  subject 
and  continues  to  retain  its  jurisdiction 
over  international  aviation  policy. 

I  am  inserting  an  excerpt  from  testi- 
mony before  the  House  by  former  CAB 
Chairman  Cohen  which  presents  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  our  recent  bilateral  poli- 
cies. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

Statement  op  Marvin  A.  Cohen 
pROcoMPrrmvE  aviation  pouct — ^background 

Before  discussing  the  procompetitive  poli- 
cies of  the  past  four  years  and  their  Imple- 
mentation, It  is  esssentlal  to  describe  the  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  in  international 
aviation  from  the  late  1940's  to  the  middle 
1970s.  Throughout  the  post  war  period,  the 
United  States  has  negotiated  bilateral  air 
transportation  agreements  from  a  position 
of  world  dominance.  As  a  result  most  of  our 
Bermuda  I  agreements  ( modeled  on  our  orig- 
inal agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom) 
authorized  the  designation  of  U.S.  carriers 
to  serve  from  the  United  States  to  specific 
points  in  the  foreign  country.  In  addition 
our  carriers  had  substantial  beyond  author- 
ity (known  as  5th  freedom)  to  operate  and 
carry  local  trafBc  between  foreign  countries. 
Thus  we  could  carry  local  traffic  between 
London  and  Rome,  or  between  Paris  and 
Athens,    for    Instance.    Since    most    foreign 


countries  have  only  one  or  two  primary  gate- 
ways the  U.S.  carriers  held  virtually  all  the 
route  authority  they  needed.  In  contraat, 
most  foreign  governments  bad  a  limited 
number  of  coastal  U.S.  cities  as  their  "ac- 
cess" to  this  country  and,  of  course,  could 
not  carry  local  trafBc  between  U.S.  cities. 

Over  the  ensuing  years  the  foreign  air 
carriers  of  our  major  trading  partners  had 
become  more  competitive  and  by  the  mld- 
70's  their  governments  were  clamoring 
either  for  access  to  more  XSS.  cities  or  for 
restrictions  on  U.S.  carriers  operations  to 
create  more  balanced  operating  rights.  Even/ 
with  the  general  balance  of  route  rights  In 
favor  of  the  U.S.  our  carriers  lost  market 
share  to  the  growing  European  carriers 
throughout  the  entire  period  from  1970  to 
1977. 

These  trends  came  to  a  head  Jn  1976  when 
the  U.K.  renounced  the  Bermuda  I  agree- 
ment on  the  grounds  of  an  Imbalance  of 
benefits.  Negotiations  were  commenced  dur- 
ing the  Ford  administration  and  concluded 
in  June  of  1977  under  the  Carter  admin- 
istration. Because  our  two  North  Atlantic 
flag  carriers  bad  all  the  route  rights  they 
needed  our  only  negotiating  strategy  was 
one  of  containment — give  up  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. When  the  dust  had  cleared  the  U.S. 
had  given  up  the  absolute  right  of  multiple 
designation — a  cornerstone  of  our  poUcy 
for  30  yesu-s.  our  beyond  rights  out  of  the 
U.K.  and  Hong  Kong  were  restricted  severely 
and  Pan  Am  was  forded  to  abandon  the 
Boston  gateway. 

Deioite  these  losses  the  administration  at 
first  beUeved  the  agreement  to  be  a  great 
victory  t>ecause  we  could  Institute  new 
(monopoly)  service  at  new  gateways  over  a 
sU-yefM*  period.  But  as  the  problems  of 
}  e-  .uda  il  came  to  the  fore,  concerns  arose 
both  within  and  outside  the  government. 
Only  three  months  after  the  signing  of  the 
agreement,  the  aviation  subcommittees  of 
bj  h  the  House  and  the  Senate  held  heir- 
Ings  on  the  agreement  and  on  the  future 
direction  of  our  International  air  transport 
policy.  There  was  a  sense  of  urgency  because 
negotiations  with  Japan  then  appeared  Im- 
minent and  there  was  great  concern  that 
precise  guidelines  were  needed  to  avoid  a 
second  Bermuda  II  with  the  Japanese — a  re- 
sult that  would  clearly  be  imacceptable  to 
the  Congress. 

A  new  International  polic  began  to  emerge 
In  the  course  of  the  hearings— one  that  fo- 
cused on  the  exchange  of  liberalizations  in- 
s'ead  of  re'Tlctlons.  Th's  policy  was  per- 
haps inevitable  because  the  only  other  road 
appeared  to  be  the  Bermuda  n  model  based 
upon  limited  gateways  capacity  controls, 
loss  of  beyond  rights  and  rigid  prices  which 
If  adopted  on  a  wide  scale  would  have  led 
to  a  stagnating  system  that  would  have 
penalized  both  users  and  providers  of  air 
transportation.  The  liberal  approach,  to  the 
contrarv,  throueh  provisions  that  allowed 
for  marketing  and  pricing  flexIbUlty  in  ex- 
change for  offering  new  U.S.  gateways  to  for- 
eign carriers  had  the  potential  to  benefit 
both  consumers  and  air  carriers  by  estab- 
lishing greater  access  to  foreign  trafBc  and 
a  greater  variety  of  price  and  service  option. 

EFFECTS  OF  COMPETITIVE  POLICT 

Over  the  last  three  years  we  have  entered 
into  19  new  air  transport  agreements  under 
these  guidelines.  They  vary  substantially  in 
the  breadth  of  their  competitive  freedom 
from  a  virtually  open  regime  In  the  VS.- 
Belglum  market  to  a  regime  with  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  Involving  limited  bands 
of  pricing  flexibility  plus  phased  In  dual- 
U.S.  carrier  service.  Wherever  possible,  we 
have  attempted  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
practices  that  have  plagued  our  carriers  for 
years  or  decades.  The  recent  Philippines 
agreement  represents  an  excellent  example 
of  how  mutually  beneficial  arrangements 
can  be  achieved  with  a  government  that  bad 
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t>e«n  seyerely  critical  of  our  competitive  In- 
ternational a  r  transportation  policy.  Before 
tbe  agreemect  was  negotiated  Plying  Tiger 
had  been  forjed  by  the  Philippines  to  close 
operations  b4cause  the  government  would 
not  accept  wlhe-bodled  freighter  service.  Ne- 
gotiations resulted  In  Tleer's  ability  to  In- 
troduce 747  fighter  service.  Moreover,  the 
new  agreement  offers  dual  disapproval  pric- 
ing, open  intermediate  and  beyond  rights  for 
all-cargo  service  and  contains  a  wide  zone  of 
pricing  flexlbBlty  for  passenger  service.  There 
Is  a  limit  on  I  the  total  number  of  U.S.  car- 
riers, that  mky  serve.  But  over  a  period  of 
three  years,  entry  Is  expanded  somewhat  and 
all  restrictions  on  capacity  are  eliminated.  In 
addition.  we|  secured  for  our  carriers  the 
right  to  selfl  handle  a  matter  which  has 
been  one  of  bur  carriers'  fundamental  com- 
plaints under  restrictive  regimes. 

In  addition  to  providing  expanded  rights 
to  our  carriers  liberal  bllaterals  have  greatly 
benefitted  consumers.  Early  liberal  agree- 
ments and  the  success  of  the  Laker  "Sky- 
train"  put  p-essures  on  the  U.K.  and  the 
rest  of  HSiro  je  to  loosen  their  restrictive 
policies.  Befofe  1977  the  North  Atlantic  re- 
gime was  slml  lar  to  the  current  Intra-Europe 
situation.  Hli  torlcally.  the  Europeans  have 
believed  that  scheduled  air  service  Is  for 
the  convenience  of  government  employees, 
business  exec  jtlves  and  the  wealthy  who  fly 
at  coach  an  1  first  class  fares  double  or 
triple  those  In  the  U.S.  while  vacation 
travelers  are  :  elegated  to  high  density  char- 
ters. Until  1B77  the  same  system  operated 
on  the  North  Atlantic  although  the  sched- 
uled carriers  i  >ffered  highly  restricted  "group 
fares"  to  com  >ete  with  charters.  Laker's  Sky- 
train  and  ou  '  liberal  agreements  with  Bel- 
glum  and  tbi  i  Netherlands  put  pressure  on 
North  Atlant  c  service  to  become  more  re- 
sponsive  to  the  market. 

The  b!eed-oT  traffic  from  Scandinavia.  Ger- 
many and  Fiance  to  Belgliun  and  Holland 
was  a  cataly!  t  to  the  Oermans  to  enter  a 
more  liberal  agreement  and  forced  France 
and  the  Scans  to  introduce  and  accept  low 
fare  offerings  In  addition  the  British  desire 
for  low  fare  >  ervlce  by  Laker  led  to  accept- 
ance of  a  dsfi  cto  open  pricing  regime.  Today 
we  have  worl  1  airlines  serving  London  from 
Baltimore.  Ndrthwest  as  well  as  TWA  from 
Boston  and  1  'an  Am  and  Air  Florida  from 
Miami. 

Indeed,  per  laps  the  most  dramatic  benefits 
of  the  compe  itlve  aviation  policy  are  found 
In  the  wlde-nnge  of  competitive  prices  and 
services  available  to  the  flying  public  and  the 
availability  ol  increased  international  service 
at  existing  gateways  as  well  as  the  newer 
Interior  U.S  i  ;ateways  liv-e  Atlanta.  Houston. 
DallBLS.  St.  Lc  uis,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans, 
and  Denver.  Under  the  Bermuda  II  Agree- 
ment which  '?a3  revised  last  year  to  expand 
service  someirhat.  a  traveller  between  New 
York  and  Lo  idon.  for  example,  can  choose 
among  a  ran(  e  of  orice  'service  options  from 
$200  to  almos  t  $2,000.  Similarly,  discounts  of 
more  than  5C  percent  (off  of  1979  fares  ad- 
Justed  upwarl  for  cost  changes  1  are  widely 
available  in  our  liberal  bilateral  markets. 
Furthermore,  competition  in  liberal  markets 
such  as  US  -Germany,  forces  competitive 
pricing  by  ci  ,rTlers  serving  more  restrictive 
adjacent  mar  tets  such  as  France. 

Atlanta  is  i  in  excellent  example  of  the  ex- 
panded servii  :e  which  directly  results  from 
the  competitive  aviation  policy.  In  1977.  At- 
lanta had  no  direct  service  to  Europe.  Today. 
Atlanta  is  a  major  U.S.  gateway  to  Europe 
served  non-s(op  by  two  carriers  to  London, 
two  to  Germany,  one  to  Belgium,  and  one 
to  the  Nethe  -lands.  Atlanta  also  enjoys  in- 
creased s»rvl(  e  to  Mexico,  the  Caribbean  to 
Central  Amei  lea.  and  Is  one  of  three  cities 
recently  reco  amended  by  an  administrative 
law  Judge  for  new  service  to  Brazil. 

The  benefits  of  our  policy  for  Atlanta  and 
many  other  1  r.S.  cities  are  extremely  Impor- 
tant to  the  ( evelopment  of  local  economies 


and  indiutrles.  In  addition,  the  increased 
competition  provides  large  savings  and  en- 
hanced convenience  for  the  travelling  public. 

I  have  attached  to  my  testimony  exhibits 
showing  ( 1 )  all  the  new  international  services 
Introduced  during  the  past  three  years  under 
our  competitive  aviation  policy,  and  (2)  the 
range  of  prices  available  in  representative 
International  markets  Including  the  percent- 
age discounts  available  to  consumers. 

Last  week  you  were  told  that  theie  bene- 
fits— more  service  on  more  airlines  from  more 
cities  at  different  fare  levels — would  be  short 
lived  because  of  the  government's  policy 
which  falls  to  recognize  the  "obvious"  dif- 
ference between  domestic  and  foreign  air 
transportation.  They  favorably  compare  U.S. 
carriers'  performance  in  Latin  America,  a 
region  dominated  by  illiberal  agreements, 
with  the  North  Atlantic.  But  unlike  Euro- 
pean travellers  who  often  prefer  their  fiag 
carriers,  Latin  Americans  prefer  to  travel  on 
U.S.  carriers  because  they  provide  reliable  and 
high  quality  service.  In  addition,  the  profita- 
bility of  U.S.  Latin  Amerlcin  services  has 
been  strengthened  substantially  because 
many  Latin  Americans  now  double  ticket 
through  Miami  in  order  to  get  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  lower  U.S.-Europe  prices.  In  our 
opinion  Pan  Am  and  Branlff  merely  beg  the 
question  by  saying  they  do  better  under  our 
illiberal  regime  because  comparing  the  North 
Atlantic  to  Latin  America  is  like  comparing 
apples  and  oranges.  There  are  sound  reasons 
to  believe  that  an  open  regime  In  this  region 
would  substantially  benefit  consumers,  Im- 
prove the  operating  margins  of  Pan  Am  and 
Branlff,  and  create  new  opportunities  for 
other  U.S.  carriers. 

Unlike  the  Latin  American  markets  the 
North  Atlantic  Is  served  by  carriers  like 
British  Airways,  Air  France,  Lufthansa  and 
KLM  that  have  a  reputation  for  high  quality 
service  and  are  actively  patronized  by  their 
countrymen.  In  spite  of  this  fact  our  carriers 
through  their  pricing  and  service  initiatives 
have  done  relatively  well. 

Let's  look  at  the  1977-1980  period.  The  at- 
tached chart  shows  the  total  changes  In  traf- 
fic mix  and  the  U.S.  and  foreign  flag  shares 
of  the  traffic  for  the  year  ending  6/30  77  and 
for  the  year  ending  6/30/80  for  the  major 
European  marke'.s.  As  you  can  see,  in  1977 
U.S.  citizens  represented  61.4  percent  of  the 
total  market,  while  U.S.  airlines  carried  49.8 
percent  of  the  traffic.  Over  the  next  three 
years  total  traffic  grew  about  39  percent  or 
3.3  million  passengers.  VS.  citizen  travel, 
grew  very  iittle.  As  a  peroe..t  of  the  to:al 
traffic.  U.S.  originations  declined  11.6  per- 
centage points  while  the  percent  carried  by 
our  carriers  declined  only  two  i>ercentage 
points.  The  U.S.  carriers  as  a  group  picked 
up  45  percent  of  the  growth  in  the  foreign 
originating  traffic  and  that  was  a  lot  of 
people — 1.2  million.  Over  the  next  decade, 
foreign  originating  traffic  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  grow  at  a  faster  rate  than  domestic 
originating  traffic.  And,  If  current  trends 
continue,  U.S.  citizen  travel  will  represent 
far  less  than  ha:f  the  international  travel 
to  and  from  the  United  States. 

The  decline  In  the  U.S.  carriers'  share  of 
total  international  traffic  began  in  1970.  It 
bottomed  In  1977  and  Improved  slightly 
through  1979.  I  will  not  say  that  the  Im- 
provement was  caused  solely  by  greater 
competition  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
ability  of  our  carriers  to  get  a  bigger  share 
of  growing  foreign  originating  markets  is 
directly  linked  to  the  Increased  operating 
and  pricing  flexibility  obtained  In  recent 
bllaterals. 

While  the  U.S.  flag  share  of  all  interna- 
tional markets  has  declined  overall,  that  de- 
cline Is  exolalned  by  the  change  in  the  com- 
position of  the  traffic — namely  the  fact  that 
the  share  accounted  for  by  U.S.  citizens  has 
fallen  more  sharply.  More  importantly  how- 
ever, the  share  of  traffic  travelim  on  U.S. 
carriers   In   the    countries    with    which    we 


have  concluded  liberal  bilateral  agreementa 
has  risen  coi^sistently  while,  outside  the 
unique  case  of  Latin  America,  the  unfavor- 
able trends  were  concentrated  in  markets 
with  countries  with  which  we  do  not  have 
literal  agreements. 

On  the  transatlantic  the  big  problem  mar- 
ket for  our  carriers  has  been  the  U.K.  which 
is  governed  by  the  Bermuda  II  agreement. 
While  the  agreement  was  expanded  and 
liberalized  to  some  degree  last  year,  and  pric- 
ing Is  relatively  open,  the  loss  of  multiple 
designations  and  beyond  rights  limits  our 
carriers'  abilities  to  develop  traffic  originat- 
ing on  the  continent.  The  U.K.  market  ac- 
counts for  the  largest  percent  of  the  north 
Atlantic  traffic  and  between  1970  and  1980 
our  market  share  declined  from  55  to  48  per- 
cent but  tbe  share  of  U.S.  citizens  In  the 
total  dropped  even  more  from  about  60  to 
about  44  percent.  The  total  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  by  American  carriers  went  up 
29  percent,  but  traffic  on  U.K.  carriers  in- 
creased by  72  percent.  These  changes  are  ex- 
plained In  large  part  by  the  tremendous 
growth  in  U.K.  originating  traffic,  introduc- 
tion of  service  by  two  new  British  carriers. 
Importantly  the  popularity  of  the  Laker  low 
fares  services  and  the  loss  of  traffic  rights 
beyond  London  in  Bermuda  II.  The  overall 
situation  could  have  been  much  worse  on 
the  north  Atlantic  had  it  not  been  for  our 
liberal  agreement  with  the  Germans  which 
resulted  in  a  market  share  Jump  of  6  per- 
centage points  for  U.S.  carriers  between  1978 
and  1?80. 

These  traffic  figures  suggest  two  rather  im- 
portant conclusions  about  our  current  policy 
direction.  First,  that  liberal  agreements  do 
not  necessarily  lead  to  a  drop  In  U.S.  car- 
rier market  shares  but  rather  in  most  in- 
stances enhance  our  carriers'  share  and  sec- 
ond, that,  at  least  in  mature  markets  like 
the  north  Atlantic,  the  "soft"  market  access 
provisions  of  these  agreements  are  now  and 
in  the  future  will  be  essential  to  our  car- 
riers' abilities  to  capture  a  growing  share  of 
foreign  originating  traffic. 

The  recent  problems  Northwest  has  had  in 
entering  Scandinavia  are  quite  Instructive. 
The  U.S.  has  adequate  route  rights  between 
our  country  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
but  under  a  Bermuda  I  type  agreement  in 
which  each  government  has  a  veto  right  over 
fares.  Pan  Am  tried  unsuccessfully  for  sev- 
eral years  to  compete  against  the  state  owned 
carrier  SAS  and  In  the  early  70's  abandoned 
the  market.  Northwest  Orient  entered  the 
market  two  years  ago.  Since  it  is  a  more 
efficient  carrier  than  S^S,  and  in  order  to 
market  its  services  in  Scandinavia,  it  wanted 
to  offer  fares  lower  than  those  charged  by 
SAS.  The  Scan  governments  disapproved 
these  lower  fares.  We  retaliated  by  disap- 
proving fare  increases  sought  by  SAS. 
Through  hard  negotiations.  Northwest  was 
ultimately  allowed  to  offer  some  lower  fares 
for  group  travel.  Every  six  months  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  we  have  gone  through 
this  negotiating  process  to  get  more  pricing 
freedom  for  our  carrier.  Northwest  tells  us 
that  in  order  to  penetrate  the  Europe- 
originating  market  and  to  succeed  In  Scandi- 
navia, it  must  have  pricing  fiexibility — the 
ability  to  offer  a  lower  cuality  service  than 
SAS  at  a  lower  price  than  SAS  charges.  If 
we  had  a  liberal  agreement  for  these  markets 
Northwest  would  i»  able  to  offer  fares  which 
would  greatly  Improve  Its  chances  for  suc- 
cess. 

MARKET   STRUCTtnUB 

One  of  the  underlying  premises  of  Pan  Am. 
TWA  and  Branlff  is  that  they  are  not  afraid 
of  competition  but  that  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  international  air  transportation  is 
different  from  domestic.  They  suggest  that 
vertical  in'egration  of  transportation  serv- 
ices and  ticket  reservation  systems,  pooling 
aereements  and  a  bottomle.»s  pit  of  govern- 
ment money  stacks  the  deck  against  the  U.S. 
carriers.   The   benefits  of  those   advantages 
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may  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  TATA  Inter- 
national carriers  which  had  combined  Josses 
of  over  $2.0  billion  in  1980.  There  are  many 
Blmllarltles  between  domestic  and  interna- 
tional competition  and  second  that  the  UB. 
carriers  have  many  competitive  advantages 
in  this  country  that  tend  to  balance  some- 
what the  cards.  Lets  look  at  some  of  these 
points. 

1.  New  route  authority:  Listening  to  Pan 
Am  you  would  be  led  to  believe  that  foreign 
jUr  carriers  are  flying  belter  skelter  from 
every  major  city  In  the  U.S.  This  of  course  is 
far  from  the  truth.  The  British  got  more  new 
points  in  the  restrictive  Bermuda  II  negotia- 
tion than  any  of  our  liberal  partners  have 
received  for  a  more  open  regime.  Germany 
got  five  points  (phased  In  over  four  years.) 
But  In  return  we  preserved  completely  open 
entry  for  our  carriers  from  any  U.S.  point  to 
any  point  in  Germany  In  addition  to  com- 
plete pricing  flexibility  from  the  U.S.  The 
German  market  despite  some  very  real  and 
serious  problems  of  discrimination  has  been 
one  of  the  best  for  the  U.S.  carriers  and  for 
consumers  over  the  past  two  years. 

Flying  Tiger  contends  that  we  have  given 
away  access  to  valuable  rights  such  as  New 
York  to  Korean  airlines  and  Japan -U.S.  £th 
Freedom  to  Singapore  for  useless  multiple 
authority  and  pricing  flexibility.  But  as 
policy  makers  you  realize  fully  that  a  year 
or  two  does  not  make  history.  We  hope  and 
expect  that  our  agreements  with  these  coun- 
tries will  be  m  place  for  at  least  a  decade. 
Through  Singapore.  Korea  and  the  Philip- 
pines we  have  created  a  much  more  open 
market  In  the  Pacific  As  the  economies  of 
the  region  expand  our  ease  of  access  to  those 
points  will  pay  back  Important  dividends  to 
our  carriers  because  they  can  readily  expand 
service  and  offer  a  wide  range  of  prices.  True 
Branlff  had  difficult  start  up  problems  and 
did  not  succeed  in  Korea.  Even  on  the  best 
International  route  It  takes  two  or  three 
years — not  merely  12  months — to  establish 
a  viable  operation.  Indeed  shortly  before 
Branlff  pulled  out  Its  manaeement  told  us 
that  most  of  their  early  problems  with  the 
Koreans  had  been  resolved.  It  is  unfortimate 
that  Branlff  sought  within  a  very  short  time 
frame  to  begin  service  to  virtually  every 
major  city  In  the  U.S..  Europe  and  Asia  in 
the  year  of  the  most  significant  rise  in  fuel 
costs  an-l  17  percent  Interest  rates.  Surely 
such  a  strateev  would  be  considered  rlskv  in 
the  best  of  times. 

2.  U.S.  carrier  advantages:  Listening  to 
Pan  Am.  TWA  and  Branlff.  you  would  believe 
that  wMle  they  are  denied  fair  competitive 
access  to  European  travellers  that  foreign 
carriers  have  absolutely  no  problems  here. 
In  Europe  our  carriers  contend  they  cannot 
compete  very  successfully  for  6th  freedom 
traffic — yet  TWA  has  In  the  past  three  years 
operated  very  successfully  carrying  local 
traffic  beyond  Paris.  Rome  and  Lisbon.  In  fact 
we  have  had  to  defend  TWA  against  charges 
by  the  French.  Italian  and  Portugese  govern- 
ments of  unfair  competition  because  of  its 
success  In  these  5th  freedom  markets. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  foreign  carriers  com- 
plain because  they  have  no  right  In  our  coun- 
try to  carry  domestic  fill-up  traffic  although 
the  geograpMc  area  of  the  U.S.  would  en- 
compass at  least  18  European  countries.  In 
our  negotiations  In  Europe  and  the  Pacific 
we  are  constantly  told  that  the  cabotage 
prohibition  seriously  disadvantages  foreign 
airlines.  In  the  Pacific,  for  example.  Philip- 
pine Airlines  flies  to  Hawaii  then  to  the  West 
Coast.  It  deplanes  a  significant  number  of 
passengers  at  Honolulu,  then  must  fly  more 
than  half  empty  the  long  leg  to  California 
because  It  can't  take  on  local  traffic.  Our  air- 
lines, of  course,  drop  off  passengers  In  Hono- 
lulu and  pick  up  local  traffic  for  the  trip 
to  the  Mainland.  In  our  negotiations  last 
year,  the  Philippine  Government  was  most 
reluctant  to  give  us  traffic  rights  beyond 
Manila   because  we  could  not  give  full -up 


rights  from  Hawaii  to  the  Mainland.  In  the 
context  of  an  over-all  package,  though,  we 
were  able  to  secure  some  valuable  beyonds. 
1  am  not  here  suggesting  that  foreign  car- 
riers should  have  access  to  U.S.  domestic 
markets,  but  it  is  readily  apparent  that  our 
carriers'  ability  to  carry  local  fill-up  Is  a 
much  greater  advantage  here  than  Is  the 
similar  right  in  a  European  country.  This 
domestic  system  also  provides  our  carriers 
with  a  useful  marketing  advantage  in  pro- 
viding convenient  service  to  foreign  originat- 
ing passengers  on  a  single  U.S.  carrier,  e.g., 
visit  USA  fares.  While  foreign  carriers  can 
attempt  to  negotiate  similar  programs  with 
other  U.S.  carriers  they  must  dilute  their 
International  yields  to  remain  competitive. 
The  Japanese.  Germans  and  other  coimtrles 
have  objected  to  these  fares  as  discrimina- 
tory. 

Domestic  route  systems  are  not  the  only 
advantage  available  to  our  carriers.  In  addi- 
tion, our  carriers  have  much  better  access 
to  and  regular  contact  with  agents  who  sell 
the  majority  of  tickets  In  international  air 
transportation.  Foreign  carriers  have  some 
problems  getting  terminal  space  at  major 
U.S.  gateways.  For  example,  despite  constant 
efforts  It  took  Laker  almost  two  years  to  get 
In  to  tbe  main  terminal  at  JFK.  This  made 
it  very  difficult  to  mount  a  competitive  full- 
fare  service  against  incumbents. 

Finally,  Just  as  was  pointed  out  by  Pan 
Am  and  TWA,  foreign  carriers  may  serve 
many  governmental  purposes  beycnd  the  pur- 
view of  providing  air  service.  Carriers  like 
Air  France,  JAL  and  Alitalia  airways  are  used 
to  promote  employment  and  meet  other  do- 
mestic needs.  'They  may  employ  two  to  three 
people  for  every  one  hired  by  a  U.S.  carrier. 
These  requirements  impose  costs  well  In  ex- 
cess of  U.S.  carrier  costs  and  place  them  at 
a  serious  competitive  disadvantage.  To  the 
extent  that  those  carriers  may  be  aided  by 
their  governments  it  Is  to  offset  these  extra 
costs  and  not  to  undercut  the  prices  charged 
by  U.S.  carriers.  We  currently  have  one  com- 
plaint of  subsidy  and  predatory  pricing  pend- 
ing at  the  beard  and  the  staff  is  now  prepar- 
ing recommendations  for  the  board. 

3.  Benefits  of  Competition :  Many  U.S.  com- 
panies In  a  variety  of  industries  that  compete 
either  here  or  abroad  against  foreign  com- 
panies complain  about  subsidies,  guaranteed 
loans  and  dlscrlmlnatlcn.  While  some  of  these 
concerns  are  legitimate,  if  all  the  subsidies 
that  were  alleg^ed  actually  were  psild  most 
foreign  governments  would  be  bankrupt.  For- 
tunately the  U.S.  Government  when  pre- 
sented with  the  option  to  restrict  foreign 
competition  has  on  the  majority  of  occa- 
sions over  the  last  decade  remained  true  to 
the  premise  that  free  trade  ultimately  ben- 
efits consumers  and  leads  to  an  efficient  al- 
location of  services  to  those  industries  where 
we  have  a  comparative  advantage.  Just  as 
under  domestic  deregulation,  the  pressures 
that  low  fare  Innovative  carriers  like  Capital. 
Laker.  World  and  Air  Florida  exert  on  the 
Incumbents  stimulate  the  market  and  force 
others  to  become  more  efficient. 

Domestically  we  are  seeing  a  revolution  in 
how  the  airlines  think  and  operate  to  be  com- 
petitive. This  same  process  Is  beginning  to 
occur  Internationally  as  a  result  of  our  poli- 
cies. Two  and  a  half  years  ago.  the  great 
debate  In  international  aviation  was  whether 
to  liberalize,  whether  to  move  toward  the 
more  market-oriented  system  favored  by  the 
United  States.  Just  as  Laker's  New  York  Sky- 
train  service  pressed  us  to  liberalize,  expe- 
rience under  our  pro-com-etltlre  agreements 
with  Belgium.  Netherlands,  and  West  Ger- 
many Is  encouraging  acceptance  of  more  com- 
petition within  Europe.  The  discussion  in 
much  of  Europe  today  Is  not  whether  to  lib- 
eralize, but  rather  how  to  do  so  and  at 
what  pace. 

More  governments  are  recognizing  the  ben- 
efits that  can  flow  to  their  carriers  and  their 
citizens  from  greater  competition.  The  Brit- 


ish, for  example,  have  substantially  opened 
up  competition  between  Hong  Kong  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  are  advocating  greater 
competition  within  the  Common  Market. 

The  U.K.  has  also  la&ued  a  new  pcHlcy 
statement  on  International  aviation  policy 
which  stresses  the  Importance  of  increased 
reliance  on  competition  and  has  announced 
its  intention  to  convert  their  British  airways 
Into  a  privately  owned  corporation.  Last 
April  the  Stiect  Cotnmlttee  on  the  European 
Communities  of  tbe  House  of  Lords  Issued  a 
report  which  concluded  that  tbe  high  level  . 
of  European  air  fares  "is  a  handicap  to  the 
movement  of  travellers  in  Europe"  and  that 
the  European  economic  community  "should 
promote  competition  In  this  field  as  it  does 
in  others  and  enable  airlines  to  satisfy  a  de- 
mand that  is  known  to  exist."  I  understand 
that  both  tbe  EEC  and  the  European  parlia- 
ment are  now  investigating  ways  to  promote 
competition  in  Intra-European  air  service. 
Australia  has  retreated  from  Its  restrictive 
I  CAP  policy,  is  pursuing  country  of  cM^gln 
pricing  arrangements  with  other  countries 
and  Is  studying  domestic  deregulatdon.  Re- 
cently the  Canadian  government  Issued  a  re- 
port endorsing  much  greater  competition — 
over  the  strident  objection  of  Air  Canada. 

To  step  back  from  the  current  policy  now 
would  severly  cripple  this  International 
trend  toward  competition.  To  end  new  entry 
here  by  foreign  carriers  and  to  stop  awarding 
authority  to  our  low-fare  carriers  would 
tend  to  remove  tbe  competitive  pressures 
that  benefit  consumers  and  lead  to  greater 
efficiency.  We  do  not  hear  carriers  like  Capi- 
tal, World,  TIA  and  Air  Florida  complain  that 
they  cannot  earn  a  reasonable  return  ou 
their  investment  or  compete  against  govern- 
ment owned  carriers.  While  they  do  occa- 
sionally complain  about  discriminatory  prac- 
tices, their  major  cc»nplalnt  Is  that  they  can- 
not Introduce  service  In  markets  governed 
by  restrictive  Bermuda  I  agreements  becatise 
the  foreign  governments  either  will  not  ac- 
cept new  entry  or  will  aJlow  entry  but  not 
at  fares  that  make  their  services  competitive. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
are  U.S.  carriers  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
serve  the  North  Atlantic  market  without  any 
change  In  the  competitive  environment.  Ten 
years  ago.  our  major  Inciunbent  Interna- 
tional airlines  sought  to  limit  competition 
on  the  North  Atlantic  by  urging  the  govern- 
ment to  restrict  the  operations  of  our  charter 
carriers.  Today  these  former  charter  and 
scheduled  domestic  carriers  are  providing 
scheduled  service  and  the  large  incumt>ent 
airlines — are — under  the  guise  of  an  attack 
on  our  aviation  policies — still  trying  to  limit 
their  operations  and  discourage  new  U.S. 
entry  into  international  markets. 

The  liberal  international  aviation  policies 
of  the  past  four  years  have  resulted  in  agree- 
ments under  which  travel  opportunities  for 
the  American  public  have  greatly  expanded. 
While  1980  was  a  difficult  financial  year  for 
the  airlines,  it  was  Just  as  difficult  in  restric- 
tive markets  as  It  was  in  com{>etltlve  markets, 
/jnd  in  previous  recessions,  before  there  was 
a  pro-competitive  policy,  our  airlines  suf- 
fered losses  comparable  to  the  1980  results. 
A  retreat  from  current  liberal  policies  would 
do  great  harm  to  the  American  public,  and 
would  not  help  our  carriers.  With  the  strong 
growth  rate  of  foreign  originating  traffic.  It 
will  be  increasingly  important  to  protect  our 
existing  beyond  rights  and  to  increase  our 
operational  and  marketing  flexibility  in  In- 
ternational markets.  The  main  thrust  of 
American  International  economic  policy  since 
World  War  II  has  been  toward  free  trade 
and  more  open  markets.  We  have  all  bene- 
fitted from  these  policies 

Our  aviation  policy  Just  as  our  overall  trade 
policies,  must  continue  to  emphasize  op- 
portunities and  competition — our  exeperl- 
ence  to  date  has  demonstrated  that  this 
policy  best  serves  the  needs  of  airlines  and 
the  travelling  publlc.« 
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•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
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Washington  International  and  Dulles 
International  are  eminently  more  capa- 
ble, with  their  jet-age  runways,  of  ac- 
commodating the  bigger  planes.  Both 
pilots  and  passengers  will  be  better 
served  by  these  two  airports. 

I  look  forward  to  a  policy  that  recog- 
nizes the  physical  capacity  limitations 
of  National  Airport,  which  clearly  is 
stretched  to  its  limits  and  has  nowhere 
to  grow. 

I  will  continue  to  urge  the  FAA  to  con- 
duct an  origin  and  destination  survey  of 
passengers  arriving  and  departing  from 
National  Airport.  I  think  we  will  find 
that  many  people  are  there,  not  out  of 
choice,  but  because  they  are  captives  of 
a^riine  schedules,  which  brought  them  to 
National  enroute  to  another  Ultimate 
destination. 

The  metropKJlitan  Washington  area's 
Members  of  Congress,  I  know  share  my 
concern  in  seeing  this  policy  carried  out 
and  enforced  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  and  the  air  carriers. 

We  will  remain  vigilant  in  our  watch- 
dog role  on  this  subject  and  will,  I  am 
sure,  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote  the 
use  of  the  two  fine  jet-age  airports  in 
our  respective  States — Dulles  Interna- 
tional and  Baltimore- Washmgton  Inter- 
national.* 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  transportation  ap- 
propriations bill  which  we  are  consid- 
ering generally  recognizes  the  vital  role 
the  Coast  Guard  plays  in  the  U.S.  na- 
tional interests.  However,  I  am  greatly 
concerned  that  this  bill  would  provide 
$76  million  less  for  Coast  Guard  oper- 
ating expenses  than  proposed  in  the  ad- 
ministration's March   budget  estimate. 

This  would  have  a  serious  impact  on 
maritime  drug  enforcement,  fisheries 
patrols,  search  and  rescue  activities,  and 
marine  safety.  For  example,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  fisheries  and  drug  law  en- 
forcement in  tha  New  England  and  mid- 
Atlantic  States  would  be  cut  65  percent, 
and  the  drug  interdiction  program  on 
the  west  coast  would  incur  a  90-percent 
reduction.  Fisheries  enforcement  on  the 
west  coast  and  Alaska  and  vessel  traflic 
control  efforts  nationally,  already 
stretched  to  the  limit,  and  would  also  b3 
reduced. 

This  is  not  a  time  to  slash  the  Coast 
Guard's  operating  expense  budget.  Be- 
cause of  its  aging  and  overworked  ves- 
sels and  aircraft,  the  Coast  Guard  has  to 
spend  an  ever-increasing  amount  on 
maintenance.  Recently,  33  Senators 
voiced  support  for  increased  construc- 
tion and  acquisition  funding  to  even- 
tually replace  this  hard-pressed  fleet. 
Fortunately,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee agreed  and  included  this  amount 
in  the  bill  we  are  considering  now.  I  ask 
that  this  letter  with  the  list  of  signa- 
tories be  pr.nted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tha  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CoMMrrxEE  ON  Commerce,  Science, 

AND  Transportation, 
Washington.  DC.  October  19.  1981. 
Kon.  Mark  Andrews, 

ChaiTman.  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
Subcommittee    on    Transportation    and 
Related      Agencies,      Washington.     DC. 
Dear  Mat;k:  As  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation  and  Related  Agen- 


cies, you  can  play  a  key  role  in  assuring 
long-overdue,  adequate  funding  for  the 
United  States  Coast  Ouard.  We  would  like 
you  to  know  of  our  strong  support  for  full 
funding  of  the  Coast  Ouard  F.Y.  82  Author- 
ization as  passed  by  the  Senate  earlier  tbla 
Session. 

The  Coast  Ouard  Is  now  In  a  crisis  situa- 
tion. At  this  point.  It  must  either  receive  n 
larpe  Increase  In  funding  and  manpower  or 
a  considerable  reduction  In  the  number  and 
variety  of  tasks  It  Is  required  to  perform  un- 
der the  law.  The  situation  Is  serious  enough 
that  last  month  ABC  Evening  News  pre- 
sented a  Soeclal  Report  on  the  deplorable 
flsr<ii  and  physical  state  of  the  Coast  Ouard. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  a  critical  statutory 
military  obligation  to  provide  coastal  de- 
fenses. Yet  It  Is  aopslUng  to  learn  that  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  fleet  probably 
represents  the  oldest  fleet  of  any  navy  or 
cosistal  service  In  the  world.  The  average  age 
of  Coast  Ouard  shlos  Is  22  years  old,  with 
some  over  40  years  old.  This  both  reduces  the 
Coist  Guard's  ability  to  fulflU  Its  statutory 
duties  and  endangers  our  men  and  women. 
The  Cuyahoga,  which  sank  In  1978  at  a  cost 
of  11  U-es,  was  52  years  old.  The  ships  are 
In  such  poor  condition  that  the  average  ves- 
sel must  spend  two  days  In  port  for  mainte- 
nance for  each  day  at  sea. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  additional  duties 
have  been  asslened  the  Coast  Guard  by  Con- 
gress. These  Include  fisheries  enforcement, 
protection  from  drusr  smugglers,  Icebreaklng, 
commercial  vessel  safety  and  pollution  cer- 
tification and  control,  environmental  orotec- 
tlon.  Illegal  Immigration  patrol,  and  rescue 
duties  to  match  our  growing  recreational  and 
fishing  fleets. 

Yet,  Congress  has  failed  to  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  to  allow  the  Coast  Guard  to 
fulfill  these  duties.  Fisheries  enforcement 
on  the  East  Coist  has  been  cut  by  60  percent 
and  drug  enforcement  on  the  West  Coast  by 
90  percent. 

For  years  the  Coast  Guard,  unlike  other 
services,  has  not  come  to  the  Hill  seeking 
e-'er-hlgher  funding.  Instead,  It  adopted  a 
"can-do"  attitude.  This  Is  no  longer  the  case. 
As  the  ABC  newscast  Indicated,  the  Coast 
Guard  no  longer  "can-do"  with  obsolete,  un- 
safe ships,  equipment  and  facilities. 

The  bottom  line  Is  the  need  for  additional 
cutters  and  aircraft.  A  major  and  sustained 
increase  in  authorizations  and  aoproprlatlons 
is  needed  to  correct  years  of  underfundlng. 
The  Senate  Budget  Committee  also  recog- 
nized this  in  the  first  Budget  Resolution 
w'-ereln  it  assumed  a  Budget  Authority  of 
S666  minion  for  Acoulsltlon  and  Construc- 
tion. After  in-depth  hearings,  the  Commerce 
Committee  reported  a  cumulative  Coast 
Guard  authorization  of  SI. 99  billion.  Central 
to  this  figure  Is  the  S537  million  earmarked 
for  Acquisition  and  Construction,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  full  Senate  on  May  4  of  this 
year. 

It  Is  now  up  to  your  Subcommittee,  In  Its 
mark-UT  of  the  1992  ApproTlatlons  bill;  to 
finally  give  the  Coast  Guard  the  suppoit  It 
needs  to  do  the  Jobs  we  have  given  It.  The 
Budget    Committee,    Commerce    Committee, 
and  full  Senate  have  already  confirmed  their 
support  of  a  higher  funding  level. 
Cordially, 
Bob    Packwood,    Ted    Stevens,    Charles 
McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  Strom  Thurmond, 
George  J.   Mitchell,   Harrison   A.  Wil- 
liams. Jr.,  Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  William 
S.    Cohen,    Henry    M.    Jackson,    Slade 
Gorton,  Lowell  P.  Welcker,  Jr.,  Paula 
Hawkins.     Dennis     DeConcinl.     Jesse 
Helms.  John  W.  Warner,  John  Glenn, 
Alan    Cranston.    Howard    W.    Cannon, 
Claiborne  Pell.  Donald  W.  Rlegle.  Jr., 
Prank  H.  Murkowskl,  John  H.  Chafee, 
Paul  E.  Tsongas.  Russell  B.  Long.  Dan- 
iel   K.    Inouye,    Lloyd    Bentsen,    Bill 
Bradley.    Christopher    J.    Dodd,    Carl 
Levin,   Robert   Byrd,   S.   I.   Hayakawa, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Joseph  R.  Blden, 
Jr. 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Coast  Guard  is 
being  asked  by  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  do  more,  not  less,  with  its 
limited  resources.  The  Fresident  has  di- 
rected the  Coast  Guard  to  stop  the  flow 
of  Haitian  refugees  now  entering  the 
United  States  by  sea.  Drug  smuggling  has 
become  epidemic  and  the  Coast  Guard  is 
expected  to  play  an  even  stronger  role  in 
deterring  this  flourishing  criminal  activ- 
ity. It  is  recognized  that  the  protection 
of  our  coasts  from  smuggling  activities 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  our  national  se- 
curity. Indeed,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  a 
multimission  organization  which  is  a  key 
element  in  our  Nation's  defense. 

It  is  also  my  imderstanding  that  the 
anticipated  $88  million  for  pay  raises  will 
be  funded  by  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  not  taken  out  of  this  al- 
ready too  lean  Coast  Guard  appropria- 
tions bill. 

I  urge  Senator  Andrews  and  the  other 
conferees  to  continue  to  reflect  the  very 
high  level  of  support  enjoyed  by  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  Senate,  and  in  con- 
ference add  $76  million  to  the  operations 
and  maintenance  budget  to  preserve  the 
Coast  Guard's  operational  capabilities. 
At  the  same  time,  there  should  be  no  re- 
duction In  the  $537  million  figure  for 
much  needed  acquisition  and  construc- 
tion. 

EQUAL  TREATMENT  FOR  BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON 
international     AIRPORT 

•  Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  although  it  in- 
cludes an  item  of  $29.8  million  to  extend 
the  Dulles  Access  Highway  to  Interstate 
66  in  Virginia.  This  represents  full,  100- 
percent  Federal  funding  for  a  limited  ac- 
cess highway  serving  one  of  the  two  in- 
ternational airports  in  the  Washington 
region. 

While  It  Is  proper  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  take  steps  to  en- 
courage use  of  Dulles  International  Air- 
port, a  wholly  owned,  operated,  and  Fed- 
eral taxpayer-funded  facility,  I  would  re- 
m'nd  Senators  and  the  DOT  of  the  in- 
equity of  providing  100  percent  Federal 
funding  for  only  one  of  the  two  regional 
international  airports  serving  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The  other  International  airport,  of 
course,  is  Baltimore-Washington  Inter- 
national, a  modem  jet-age  airport  In 
which  the  State  of  Maryland  has  invested 
over  $100  million  to  modernize  and  ex- 
pand. BWI  also  handles  more  annual 
passenger  traffic.  19  percent  of  the  re- 
gional passenger  load,  than  does  Dulles 
which  handles  only  11  percent. 

The  irony  to  all  this  is  that  the  oldest, 
smallest  a'rnort.  dat'ne  from  the  prejet 
age.  with  the  shortest  runway,  worst 
parkin?,  and  access,  continue.^  to  be 
overused  by  the  Nation's  a'rlines  and, 
therefore,  overcrowfied  with  nassengers. 
Last  year  Washineton  National  A'rrort 
handled  70  oercent  of  the  region's  an- 
nual passenger  volumes. 

The  only  brieht  srot  to  the  air  traflBc 
controllers  strike  is  that  it  forced  FAA- 
mandated  reduction  in  ooerations  at  Na- 
tional .Airport,  wh'ch  has  somewhat  les- 
sened this  crazy  Imbalance. 

The  State  of  Maryland  has  made  a 
significant  investment  in  BWI  over  the 


years  and  has  an  aggressive  marketing 
campaign  to  attract  airlines  to  the  air- 
port. It  is  patently  imf air,  It  seems  to  me, 
for  B'WI  to  have  to  compete  against  the 
only  two  federally  owned  and  operated 
airports  in  the  Nation — National  and 
Dulles. 

Those  two  airports  are  funded  100  per- 
cent by  the  Federal  Government,  includ- 
ing their  access  roads.  BWI,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  only  received  75  percent  Fed- 
eral funding. 

The  Maryland  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, which  encompasses  both  the 
highway  administration  as  well  as  the 
aviation  administration,  has  long  been 
planning  a  connector  road  to  Baltimore - 
Washington  International  Airport  from 
the  Interstate  95  east  to  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway.  It  will  soon  be 
submitting  an  application  to  DOT  to 
fund  this  roadway,  which  will  contribute 
enormously  to  better  access  to  BWI 
airport. 

I  would  urge  DOT  to  give  this  BWI 
connector  road  100  percent  funding,  as 
it  has  given  the  Dulles  access  road. 

As  part  of  his  armouncement  of  the 
proposed  Metropolitan  Washington  air- 
ports policy,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation proposed  federally  subsidized 
bus  service  between  downtown  Washing- 
ton and  Dulles. 

Again,  if  Dulles  is  to  benefit  from  low- 
cost  bus  service  from  downtown,  then 
BWI  should  enjoy  the  same  Federal 
treatment. 

BWI  currently  provides  24  scheduled 
limousine  trips  per  day  from  downtown 
Washington  to  BWI  as  well  as  door-to- 
door  limousine  services  from  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Georges  Counties, 
and  service  from  downtown  Baltimore. 
In  1980,  the  operating  deficit  to  the  State 
of  Maryland  for  this  service  was 
$500,000. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion should  share  this  cost,  rather  than 
unload  It  on  the  State  of  Maryland.  The 
State  of  Virginia  does  not  bear  any  cost 
for  limousine  service  to  Dulles.  It  is  only 
fair  that  the  taxpayers  of  Maryland 
should  not  have  to  bear  the  costs  of  a 
similar  service  to  BWI,  which  serves  the 
same  market  area. 

I  might  note  that  30  to  35  percent  of 
BWI's  passengers  originate  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

If  these  two  complementary  airports 
are  to  compete  for  airlines  and  passen- 
gers in  a  fair  manner,  neither  should  en- 
joy an  unfair  competitive  advantage  in 
the  form  of  greater  Federal  support. 

Another  instance  where  Dulles  is  get- 
ting a  "leg  up"  on  BWI  is  in  landing  fees 
and  mob  le  lounge  fees.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  has  waived  those  fees 
in  an  effort  to  attract  more  flights  to 
DiUles.  At  the  s?me  time  that  FAA 
waived  the  Dulles  landing  fees,  BWI  was 
forced  to  Increase  its  landing  fees  by  over 
50  percent. 

This,  again,  puts  BWI  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  as  it  cannot  waive  its  land- 
ing fees  and  maint.'.in  a  financially-via- 
ble operation  at  the  airport.  I  would  note, 
for  example,  that  the  FAA  realizes  a  net 
profit  on  National  Airport  of  $10  mil- 
lion per  year,  while  Dulles  operates  at  a 
net  aimual  loss  of  $3  million. 


It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  more 
appropriate  way  to  discourage  airlines 
from  using  the  already  overcrowded  Na- 
tional Airport  is  to  increase  its  landing 
fees,  while  retaining  the  current  fees  at 
Dulles  and  BWI.  I  call  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  FAA  and  urge  it  to  reconsider 
what  I  believe  is  an  imprecedented 
waiver  of  landing  fees  at  a  major  airport 
that  also  happens  to  be  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  FAA. 

There  is  no  way  any  one  State,  In  this 
case  the  State  of  Maryland,  can  operate, 
its  own  airport  successfully  when  the 
competition  has  the  full  weight  of  Fed- 
eral funding  behind  it. 

Fairness  and  equity  as  well  as  safety 
and  efficiency  demand  that  Baltimore- 
Washington  International  Airport  re- 
ceive the  ssune  funding  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  as  National  and 
Dulles  receive. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  judge  for 
themselves  by  trying  BWI  for  their  next 
flight  home.  I  am  sure  they  will  find  it 
convenient,  uncongested,  a  time  saver, 
and,  most  importantly,  that  they  will 
agree  with  me  that  BWI  deserves  to  re- 
ceive equal  treatment  from  the  Federal 
Government.^ 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr  President,  the  is- 
sue of  the  existing  procompetitive  inter- 
national aviation  policy  and  its  effects  is 
presently  under  investigation  by  the 
Aviation  Subcommittees  of  both  Cham- 
bers. The  spur  for  this  investigation  is 
the  poor  financial  condition  of  some  of 
our  international  carriers,  an  unfor- 
timate  circumstance  shared  by  their 
foreign  counterparts  as  well  as  many 
other  Industries  hit  by  today's  troubled 
economic  climate.  As  the  early  record 
develops,  only  one  conclusion  is  clear: 
That  we  have  an  extremely  complex,  dif- 
ficult issue  with  numerous  variables  that 
impact  upon  the  performance  of  our  car- 
riers. 

Yet,  Report  No.  97-243  issued  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  4209  harshly  condemns  our 
procompetitive  International  aviation 
policy  as  the  root  of  some  of  our  carriers 
difficulties.  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  this 
report  because  to  date  there  is  simply  no 
record  sufficient  enough  to  support 
either  its  sweeping  conclusions  or  its 
stinging  tone.  I  am  unaware  of  any  in 
depth  investigation  conducted  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  the  sub- 
stantive committee  is  far  from  having 
created  a  record  which  could  justify 
these  findings.  The  report  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  party  pleading  than  it  is 
reasoned  analysis  based  upon  a  com- 
pleted record. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  citizens  want  a  strong  in- 
ternational aviation  industry.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  Member  of  this  body  that 
would  not  move  immediately  to  create 
an  environment  that  would  permit  our 
carriers  to  complete  fairly  and  maximize 
their  efficiency.  But  it  is  critical  that  we 
ascertain  the  causes  of  the  difficulties 
before  we  devise  far  reaching  cures  which 
will  have  a  negative  impact  for  years  to 
come  on  consumers  who  have  enjoyed 
lower  fares,  on  carriers  who  have  had 
new  route  opportunities  opened  to  them, 
and  on  the  numerous  satellite  industries 
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that  are  sup  )orted  by  a  healthy  tourism 
trade  which  budgeoned  under  the  pre- 
sent policies. 

As  a  men  her  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  l  reject  the  conclusions  of 
the  Report  »o.  97-253  and  ask  that  we 
give  the  lmp(  irtant  issue  of  U.S.  Interna- 
tional aviatnn  policy  the  thorough  ex- 
amination tiat  it  deserves.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  hov  much  more  study  should 
go  into  this  issue  I  offer  for  your  con- 
sideration tvro  recent  articles  from  the 
International  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
London  Tim»  which  indicate  that  the 
debate  against  a  noncompetitive  avia- 
tion system  s  not  unique  to  the  United 
States,  but  may  be  breaking  as  well 
within  Euroie  as  a  reaction  to  the  ex- 
orbitant int<  r-European  air  fares  fixed 
by  the  carriers.  The  United  States  may 
be  on  the  cu  ;ting  edge  of  a  broader,  in- 
ternational debate.  We  should  not  react 
imtil  we  hav ;  given  this  issue  extremely 
careful  scrut  iny. 
The  article  5  follow: 
[From  the  I:  itematlonal  Herald  Tribune, 
i)ct.  lO-U,  1981) 
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Kyd  denied  Lord  BetheU's  charges  of  prlce- 
flxlng  and  rubber-stamping  and  stated  that 
his  fare  comparisons  are  misleading.  For  the 
present  lATA  argues  that  the  treaty  excludes 
air  travel  because  It  makes  no  specific  men- 
tion of  It. 

Lord  Bethell  had  a  small  victory  last  July 
when  the  European  Commission  stated.  In  re- 
sponse to  his  appeal,  that  an  Inquiry  would 
be  held  to  see  whether  European  govern- 
ments were  breaking  the  law  by  simply  rub- 
ber-stamping air  tariffs  fixed  by  the  airlines. 
The  commission  has  directed  Common  Mar- 
ket governments  and  airlines  to  reveal  de- 
tails of  price-fixing  procedures  by  next  Fri- 
day or  face  a  fine. 

Arguing  that  the  Commission's  action  was 
too  little  and  too  late,  Lord  Bethell  proceed- 
ed with  his  court  case.  If  the  European  court 
rules  In  his  favor,  he  said,  "the  present  sys- 
tem of  price-fixing  will  be  Illegal,  various 
national  legislation  will  be  Illegal  under  Eu- 
ropean law,  and  the  Commission  will  have 
to  enforce  the  decision  because  European  law 
takes  precedence  over  national  law." 

The  problem  right  now  is  financing  the 
court  case.  "Specialists  in  Community  law 
dont  come  cheap."  Lord  Bethell  said.  He  Is 
trying  to  raise  £25.000. 

On  a  London-Brussels  flight  last  summer, 
which  was  happily  covered  by  The  Times  of 
London,  Lord  Bethell  won  statements  of  ap- 
proval from  fellow  passengers  Gaston  Thorn, 
president  of  the  EEC  Commission  ("Pares  In 
Europe  are  certainly  too  high"),  and  from 
Joseph  Luns.  secretary-general  of  NATO 
("The  Brussels  fare  Is  v»ry  expensive").  But 
m  general  he  has  had  little  active  European 
support  on  this  very  European  problem. 

"I've  seldom  come  across  people  who  dis- 
agree with  what  I  do.  but  there's  a  gap  be- 
tween agreeing  Intellectually  and  giving 
them  time  and  money. 

"Other  parlleonentarlans  say  we  would  like 
to  Join  you  but  our  governments  wouldn't 
like  It.  Many  of  them  have  trade  union  back- 
ing, which  is  a  conservative  Influence,  and 
more  than  a  handful  are  consultants  to  the 
airline  Industry — Lufthansa,  Air  France,  etc. 
And  a  few.  I  suppose,  would  be  suspicious  of 
what  I  am  trying  to  achieve  because  they 
would  detect  In  It  a  sinister  British  plot  to 
corner  the  airline  market.  In  which  we  have 
a  good  start.  To  which  I  say  either  we  have 
a  Common  Market  or  we  don't." 

Lord  Bethell,  who  was  talking  In  his  Lon- 
don home,  estimates  that  he  has  spent 
£45.000  on  air  fares  In  his  five  years  as  a 
Euro  MP,  sometimes  paying  three  times  as 
much  for  a  ticket  as  the  person  next  to  him. 

Lord  Bethell  argues  that  If  European  air- 
lines were  obliged  to  compete  as  American 
airlines  do.  the  consumer  would  benefit.  At 
present  according  to  his  figures  from  last 
April,  London-Rome  costs  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  Dallas-Tampa,  roughly  the 
same  distance,  and  on  some  routes  It  Is 
cheaper  for  an  American  businessman  to  fly 
to  a  European  capital  than  it  Is  for  his  E^iro- 
pean  competitor. 

"It  Is  cheaper  right  now."  Lord  Bethell 
said,  "to  fly  from  London  to  New  York,  or 
even  Hong  Kong,  than  from  London  to 
Stockholm." 

According  to  Lord  Bethell,  the  Belgian 
national  airline.  Sabena,  uses  Its  high-priced 
London-Brussels  fare  to  subsidize  flights  to 
Zaire,  the  former  Belgian  Congo,  while  Air 
France  is  notoriously  self-protective  at  a 
high  cost  to  French  consumers. 

"The  French  haven't  woken  up  to  the  fact 
that  they're  being  taken  for  a  ride,  in  more 
ways  than  one,"  he  said.  In  a  statement  last 
month.  French  Transport  Minister  Charles 
Flterman  said,  "France  is  very  attached  to 
the  existing  system  of  multi-company  agree- 
ments." 

The  British  have  been  most  susceptible  to 
Lord  Bethell's  arguments,  partly  because 
they  are  geographically  more  dependent  on 


airplanes  than  many  Europeans.  It  takes  2i/i 
hours  by  TEE  train  from  Paris  to  Brussels, 
more  than  10  hours  by  surface  transport 
from  London.  Also  thanks  to  Britain's 
handful  of  independent  airlines,  the  British 
have  seen  that  fares  can  Indeed  be  dramati- 
cally reduced. 

AOMDtATION    PO*    LAKCR 

Lord  Bethell  says  he  admires  Sir  Freddie 
Laker,  who  Is  also  attempting  a  court  action 
to  reduce  fares:  "I  think  what  he  did  on  the 
transatlantic  route  is  fantastic.  He  opened 
up  America  to  the  British  and  Britain  to 
Americans  in  a  way  that  Is  revolutionary.  I'd 
like  to  see  the  same  easy  travel  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe." 

Another  beef  he  has  against  lATA  is  that 
lack  of  competition  enables  the  airlines  to 
ignore  the  customer's  comfort.  Lord  Bethell, 
who  stands  6  feet  2  and  weighs  200  pounds, 
is  especially  Irritated  by  lATA  regulations  on 
seat  pitch. 

"What's  so  iniquitous  about  lATA  is  that 
most  trade  organizations  are  there  to  police 
the  enterprises  and  to  lay  down  minimum 
standards  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view, 
but  lATA  lays  down  maximum  standards. 
It  says  you  must  not  have  more  than  34 
Inches  between  your  seat  and  the  seat  In 
front.  In  other  words.  It's  an  anti-consumer 
organizations." 

Lord  Bethell  hopes  the  European  court  will 
hear  his  case  early  next  xear-  "It's  true  that 
It's  a  bit  of  a  David  and  OoUath  war,"  he 
said.  "But  I  am  naive  enough  to  think  Jus- 
tice  will  prevail." 

[From   the  Times    (London),   Oct.   6,   1981] 

Air   Fares:    EEC   Deadline  on  Price-Fixino 

(By  Arthur  Reed) 

Governments  and  airlines  In  the  European 
Community  have  been  told  by  the  European 
Commission  that  they  must  reveal  details  of 
price-fixing  on  fares  and  other  cartel-like 
practices  by  Friday  week.  If  they  do  not 
comply,   they  risk   being  flned. 

The  action  Is  being  taken  after  an  ini- 
tiative by  Lord  Bethell,  MEP  for  North-Weat 
London,  who  is  pressing  through  his  "free- 
dom of  the  skies"  campaign  for  cheaper 
fares,  more  competition  and  fewer  restric- 
tive practices  on  European  air  routes.  He  Is 
taking  the  Commission  to  the  European 
Court  of  Justice  In  Luxembourg  alleging  that 
it  has  failed  to  stop  such  practices  between 
governments  and  airlines. 

In  Its  letter  to  the  10  Community  govern- 
ments the  commission  asks  for  information 
on  the  precise  practice  of  price-fixing  pro- 
cedures to  be  provided  in  such  a  manner 
to  distinguish  the  respective  roles  of  the 
airlines  and  the  aviation  authorities.  It  also 
demands  Information  on  agreements  be- 
tween governments  on  equalizing  seating 
capacity  on  air  routes,  and  authorizations 
to  airlines  to  conduct  pooling  agreements 
under  which  the  capacity  and  revenue  on 
various  routes  are  shared. 

The  airlines  are  asked  to  provide  details  of 
agreements  with  other  airlines  on  price-fix- 
ing, capacity-sharing,  pooling  agreements, 
baggage  allowances,  in-flight  meals,  seat  di- 
mensions and  prohibitions  on  giving  pub- 
licity to  concessionary  fares.  These,  the  com- 
mission's letter  says,  may  be  contrary  to  Ar- 
ticle 85  of  the  EEC  Treaty. 

In  his  submission  to  the  Community  which 
led  to  the  letters  to  the  governments  and 
alrllnfs.  Lord  Bethell  said  that  there  was 
almost  no  competition  between  scheduled 
airlines  In  the  Community,  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  terms  offered  to  the 
public  by  the  airlines,  ajid  that  In  matters 
such  as  the  distance  between  seats,  compe- 
tition was  also  almost  non-existent. 

The  submission  said:  "We  consider  air 
fares  are  fixed  between  airlines,  and  that  any 
government  Involvement  Is  at  mo«t  In  the 
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nature  of  a  rubber  stamp.  It  does  not  ac- 
cord with  knowledge  and  experience  to  pre- 
tend that  each  of  the  exorbitant  Interna- 
tional air  fares  in  the  Common  Market  has 
been  arrived  at  independently  by  one  or  more 
governments  and  impKised  on  the  airlines." 

Lord  Bethell  pointed  out  that  a  select  com- 
mittee ol  the  House  of  Lords  on  air  fares  had 
concluded  as  one  of  the  facts  of  the  airline 
Industry  that  European  governments  gener- 
ally endorsed  without  question  the  tariffs 
agreed  by  their  airlines  through  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transport  Association. 

Lord  Bethell  said  yest«rday:  "Eight  of  the 
ten  Governments  of  the  community  seem 
determined  to  preserve  the  status  quo  and 
high  fares. 

"Only  the  British  and  Dutch  Governments 
want  ccmpetitlon  and  low  fares,  and  al- 
though I  believe  these  two  governments  sym- 
pathize' to  a  great  extent  with  what  I  am 
trylni;  to  do,  they  are  reluctant  to  upset 
the  other  eight  by  supporting  my  case. 

"I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the 
British  Government  should  come  out  of  the 
closet  over  this  and  make  it  clear  where 
they  believe  the  Interest  of  the  British  pub- 
lic lies." 

The  British  Government  is  expected  to 
make  clear  its  position  on  European  air 
fares  in  a  statement  later  this  week. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  deleted  language  from  H.R. 
4209,  the  transportation  appropriations 
bill,  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  to  enforce  certain  provisions  in 
the  Reagan  administration's  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  policy.  Included  in 
this  policy  is  an  extension  for  nonstop 
flights  to  and  from  Washington  National 
Airport  from  650  miles  to  1,000  miles. 
This  action  will  allow  Birmingham,  Ala., 
to  be  included  among  the  "grandfath- 
ered" cities  to  receive  this  service. 

In  the  mid-1960's  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  approved  an  agreement  submitted 
by  the  Air  Transport  Association  to 
limit  nonstop  flights  to  and  from  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  to  650  miles,  ex- 
cept for  seven  grandfathered  cities.  The 
implementation  of  that  proposal  re- 
stricted Birmingham  from  receiving 
nonstop  service  to  Washington  National, 
even  though  the  city  of  Birmingham  con- 
tended that  its  airport  was  within  the 
050-mile  limit.  I  feel  that  this  restriction 
placed  undue  hardship  on  the  citizens  of 
Birmingham  and  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate's  position  regarding  the  admin- 
istration's Washington  National  Airport 
policy  will  prevail  during  consideration 
of  H.R.  420"^  in  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  tmnoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  East),  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Gold  WATER),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbattv)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  ChSx. 
Wi'.iiAMS) ,  are  necessarily  absent, 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr,  RANDOLPH) .  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77. 
nays  15.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  352  Leg.] 
TEAS— 77 


AbdnoT 

Glenn 

Murkowski 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hart 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hawkins 

Btden 

Heinz 

Preasler 

Boren 

Ho-llngs 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Hudd.eston 

Quayle 

B>  mpers 

Jackson 

Rlegle 

Burdlck 

Jeps<>n 

Rudman 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Sarbanea 

Chafee 

Ka3Eebaum 

Sasaer 

ChUes 

Kasten 

Schmltt 

Cochran 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Oohen 

Laxalt 

Specter 

Cran?ton 

Leahy 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Levin 

Stenmis 

DeConcinl 

Long 

Stevens 

Eenton 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Mattln<;ly 

Wal  op 

D  meTLlcl 

McClure 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Me- Cher 

Wcicker 

E  on 

Mitchell 

Zorlnsky 

Ford 

Moynlhan 
NAYS— 15 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Byrd. 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Hayttkawa 

Roth 

Denionh 

Hefl.n 

Symms 

Eagleton 

He  ms 

Gam 

Humphrey 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Boschwltz 

Goldwater 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Inouye 

wmiams 

East 

Metzenbaum 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  4209)  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wluch  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  OflScer  (Mr.  Simpson)  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  K\sten.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Proxvire.  Mr. 
Stennis.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  and  Mr. 
Eagleton  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS  ACT 
1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  clerk  will  state 
H.R.  4144,  the  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment Appropriation  Act  of  1982. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bUl  (H.R.  4144)  making  approprlaUons 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  a 
statement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
all  Senators  we  have  sent  out  a  notice  in 
writing  to  each  Senator  that  in  the 
Mansfield  Room,  which  is  No.  207,  around 
the  comer  here,  a  short  10-minute  film 
of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  construc- 
tion work  will  be  shown  beginning  at 
3:30  p.m.  and  every  Senator,  of  course, 
is  invited  together  with  one  staff  member 
of  his  or  her  choice,  and  at  4  p  jn.  we  will 
run  that  film  again. 

I  repeat  it  is  a  10-minute  film  in  room 
207  on  this  floor,  in  this  building,  just 
around  the  comer  in  the  Mansfield 
Room,  so-called,  and  that  is  where  his 
portrait  is.  The  first  time  is  at  3 :  30  p.m. 
and  the  second  time  at  4  p  jn. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  time 
to  me.         

Mr.  H.ATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentarv  inouirv.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  it  necessary  at  this 
point  to  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4144? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  bill 
has  already  been  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
before  the  Senate  today.  H.  R.  4144.  the 
annual  energy  and  water  development 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  September  30.  1982.  The  bill 
as  recommended  by  the  committee  pro- 
vides $12,418,611,000  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment through  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  several  in- 
dependent agencies.  The  amount  of  the 
reported  bill  is  nearlv  $1  billion  in  budget 
authority  lower  than  the  President's 
ori'^inal  budget  estimate,  and  $771,063,- 

000  be'ow  the  House  passed  version.  The 
total  for  the  bill  is  just  S322.064.000  above 
the  September  revised  budget  estimate. 
Although  the  proposed  reductions  are 
significant.  I  believe  we  have  fash'oned 
a  resDons'ble,  fa'r,  and  balanced  appro- 
priations measure. 

Before  proceeding  with  more  detail, 

1  commend  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee,  but 
nart'cu'arly  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Senator  Bennett  Johnston,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  As  the 
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former  chaiThnan  of  this  subcommittee 
and  in  his  le  idcrship  role  on  the  Energy 
Authorizing  Committee,  Senator  Johns- 
ton has  de /eloped  an  expertise  and 
depth  of  ur  derstanding  of  these  pro- 
grams that  s  truly  remarkable.  I  take 
this  opportui  ity  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  him  and  his  fine  staff,  partic- 
ularly ProcUir  Jones,  for  their  extraor- 
dinary skill  and  devotion  in  develop- 
ing this  legis  ation.  As  in  previous  years, 
this  has  been  a  nonpartisan  and  har- 
ofking  relationship  which  I 
in  a  balanced  proposal 
lave  overwhelming  support 
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reepiphasize  a  fact  everyone  is 

of — that  the  committee  is 

fiscal  restraint  this  year. 

the  dubious  pleasure  of 

two    separate    executive 

proposals.  After  the  dust 

committee     unanimously 

-bones,  but  equitable,  bill 

this  fiscal  restraint.  It  is 

he  informal  targets  estab- 

full  committee  for  this  bill. 

the    recommendation 


before  us  today  provides  $3.7  billion  for 
Federal  water  resource  development 
programs.  This  includes  projects  and 
related  activities  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. This  water  development  program 
provides  capital  investment  funding — 
capital  investments  with  lastine  benefits 
to  the  Nation  in  the  areas  of  flood  con- 
trol, municipal  and  industrial  water  sup- 
ply, irrigation,  water  conservation,  com- 
mercial navigation,  hydroelectric  power, 
recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement. 

Despite  the  impressive  benefits  of 
these  projects,  the  process  through  which 
these  capital  investments  are  authorized 
and  made  eligible  for  funding  has  been 
delayed  to  the  point  of  creating  a  slow 
death  to  the  water  resource  develop- 
ment program.  For  example,  the  last 
major  construction  bill  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  was  enacted  in  1970.  This  type 
of  delay  in  the  authorization  process  has 
now  and  will  continue  to  have  serious 
impact  in  the  1980's. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is 
under  increasing  pressure  to  fill  this  void 
created  by  the  lack  of  authorizing  legis- 
lation and  to  provide  project  authoriza- 
tions for  some  of  these  critical  projects. 
As  stated  in  the  report  accompanying 
this  bill,  the  committee  wants  to  under- 
line the  importance  of  timely  authoriza- 
tions for  these  priority,  capital  invest- 
ment projects  that  contribute  to  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  this  Nation. 

In  the  energy  area,  the  conunittee  rec- 
ommends approximately  $8.1  billion  for 
the  Department  of  Energy.  While  most 
of  the  activities  of  the  Department  have 
been  reduced  substantially,  there  is  an 
overall  increase  over  fiscal  year  1981 
levels  due  to  a  large  jump  in  atomic  en- 
ergy defense  activities.  There  is  an  in- 
crease of  $1  billion  in  the  weapons 
program  above  last  year's  level. 

The  committee  recommendation  for 
these  energy  defense  activities  is  about 


$4.7  billion,  38  percent  of  the  amotmt 
provided  in  the  entire  bill.  Total  funding 
for  the  nuclear  defense  program  Is 
nearly  twice  that  provided  for  energy 
supply,  research,  and  development. 

Frankly,  I  believe  our  priorities  in  the 
energy  area  are  misplaced.  I  submit  that 
energy  security  and  independence  is 
every  bit  as  important  to  our  national 
strength  and  security  as  is  our  nuclear 
arsenal  and  nuclear  stockpile.  It  is  not  an 
either/or  proposition,  of  course,  but  we 
must  move  away  from  our  tendency  to 
think  of  our  national  security  only  in 
terms  of  hardware  and  sophisticated 
weapons. 

In  view  of  these  concerns.  I  would  sup- 
port further  decreases  in  the  energy  de- 
fense area.  But  the  committee  felt  that 
substantial  increases  were  justified.  The 
committee  recommendation  reflects  large 
increases  for  the  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram with  some  modest  reductions  to  the 
budget  request,  totaling  3.4  percent  over- 
all, to  insure  more  eflicient  use  of  the 
large  increases  provided. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  believe, 
on  balance,  this  is  a  fair,  responsible,  and 
lean  bill.  I  would  hope  for  expeditious 
action  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  these  remarks  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the 
bill,  bill  highlights,  and  comparative  table 
of  budget  authority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary   of   Estimates  and 
Recommendations 

The  President's  amended  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  estimates  for  this  bill  total  $12,096.- 
547,000  In  new  budget  (obligations)  author- 
ity. The  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
totals  $12,418,611,000.  This  Is  an  Increase  of 
$322,064,000  over  the  amended  budget  esti- 
mates and  $771,063,000  below  the  House  bill. 
The  following  table  summarizes  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981,  the  budget  esti- 
mates, the  House  amounts,  and  the  Commit- 
tee recommendation  for  fiscal  year  1982: 


Recommendation  compared  with— 


1981  enacted 
to  date 


1982  budget 
estimates 


Committee 
1982  House  bill  recommendation 


1982  budset 
1981  enacted  estimates  1982  House  bill 


Title  I— Departmenl 
September 

Total.... 


bud  let 


of  Defense— Civil.         13,093,184,000          $3,128,400,000          {3,163,202,000          J2, 891, 821, 000 
revisions - -375,408,000 


3,093,184,000  2,762,992,000  3,163,202,000  2.891,821,000 


3201,363,000  +U38,829,000  -}271,38l,D00 


Title  II— Departmeft 
September ' 

Total.... 


buc  iet 


of  the  Inferior, 
revisions 


785, 885, 000  842, 949, 000 
-101,155,000 


838,588,000 


757,661,000 


785,885,000 


741,794,000 


838, 588, 000 


757, 661, 000 


-28,224,000  +15,867,000  -80,927,000 


Title  III— Departm 
September 


buc  iet 


It  of  Energy 7,492,674,000  8,796,363,000  8,363,425,000  8,085,855,000 

revisions -..  -775,052,000  


Total. 


7, 492. 674,  Oto  8,021,311,000  8,363,425,000  8,085,855,000  +593,181,000  +64.544,000  -277.570,000 


Title  IV— Independ  mt 
September  buqget 

Total 


agencies., 
revisions. 


969,110,000 


642, 575, 000                824, 459, 000                683, 274, 000 
-62, 125,000  _-.. 


969,110,000 


580, 450, 000 


824, 459, 000 


683.  274, 000 


-285, 836, 000  +102, 824, 000  -141, 185, 000 


Subtotal 
September  bu 


Match  budget  request           12,340,853,000           13,410,287,000           13,189,674,000           12,418,611,000 
revisions .-        -1,313,740,000  


( let  I 


Grand  total  ( I  the  bill 


12,340,853,000  12,096,547,000  13,189,674,000  12,418,611,000 


+77,758,000  +322,064,000  -771,063,000 
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ATOMIC  ENXRGT  DEFENSE  ALTlVlllES 

The  amount  recommended  In  the  bill  In- 
cludes $4,680,550,000  for  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities.  Major  programs  and  activi- 
ties Include: 
Inertlal  confinement  fusion..     $115,725,000 

Weapons  activities   2.496,550,000 

Nuclear  materials  production.       881 ,  700,  000 
Defense  waste  management..      386,600,000 

ENERCT  SUPPLY,  RESEAKCH,  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  bin  recommended  by  the  Committee 
provides  a  total  of  $2,302,119,000  for  energy 
supply,  research,  development  and  demon- 
stration programs  including : 

Solar  energy $253,350,000 

Geothermal  energy 64,  866,  000 

Hydropower  3,000,000 

Nuclear  fission 1,  042,  770,  000 

Magnetic  fusion 452,000,000 

Environmental    224,800,000 

Basic  energy 308,111,000 

GENERAL    SCIENCE    AND    RESEARCH 

The  Committee  recommendation  also  pro- 
vides $534,360,000  for  general  science  and  re- 
search activities  In  life  sciences,  high  energy 
physics  and  nuclear  physics  including: 
Life  science  and  nuclear  medi- 
cine applications $50,500,000 

High  energy  physics  research..  369,600,000 
Nuclear    physics 112,900,000 

HEGVLATORY    AND   OTHER   INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES 

Also  recommended  In  the  bill  Is  $«77,850,- 
000  for  various  regulatory  and  independent 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  Major 
programs  and  activities  Include: 
Appalachian    regional    develop- 
ment programs $83,000,000 

Federal       Energy       Regulatory 

Commission   73,677,000 

Nuclear     Regulatory     Commis- 
sion   465,  700,000 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 124,162,000 

Water  Resources  Council 6,730,000 

WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Committee  has  also  recommended  ap- 
propriations totaling  approximately  J3.700.- 
782,000  for  Federal  water  resource  develop- 
ment programs.  This  Includes  projects  and 
related  activities  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The 
Federal  water  resource  development  proTram 
provides  lasting  benefits  to  the  Nation  in  the 
areas  of  flood  control,  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  supply,  irrigation  of  agricultural 
lands,  water  conservation,  commercial  navi- 
gation, hydroelectric  power,  recreation,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 

Major  programs  related  to  water  resources 
development  include: 

Corps  of  Engineers — Civil: 

General  investigations $132,575,000 

Construction    activities 1,416,992,000 

Operations  and  mainte- 
nance  activities 1,074,321,000 

Bureau  of  Reclamation : 

General  investigations 30.  596.  OOO 

Construction    activities 551,505.000 

Operations  and  mainte- 
nance  activities 116,018,000 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority : 

Construction    activities 30,046,000 

Operating  expenses 17,431,000 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Johnston. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  flrst 
of  all,  I  thank  mv  distinguished  chair- 
man for  his  very  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 


senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is  also 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appro- 
priations, in  presenting  this  bill,  H.R. 
4144,  providing  appropriations  for  energy 
and  water  development  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  We  ask  for  your  favorable  consid- 
eration in  approving  this  measure  as 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

I  join  the  chairman  in  commending 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  and  expressing  our 
appreciation  and  thanks,  and  I  thank 
our  chairman,  again  for  his  kind  and 
generous  remarks  and  references  to  me. 
I  particularly  want  to  commend  him  for 
his  vigorous  leadership  in  the  committee 
and  subcommittee,  especially  under  such 
trying  conditions  and  circumstances  as 
we  have  had  to  deal  with  this  session  in 
fashioning  the  budgets  for  the  fiscal 
year.  We  appreciate  even  more  his  exem- 
plary temperament  and  fairness,  his 
strong  sense  of  purpose,  and  his  fidelity 
and  responsibility  to  the  congressionad 
role  in  the  budget  and  appropriations 
process. 

I  also  want  to  thank  and  commend  the 
members  of  the  staff,  of  course,  our  pro- 
fessional staff  member  on  this  side.  Proc- 
tor Jones,  an  old  hand  at  this;  Steve 
Crow,  the  professional  staff  member  on 
the  majority  side,  along  with  Dave 
Gwaltney.  and  Gloria  Butland,  who  have 
been  with  us  and  who  have  done  such  a 
great  job.  We  have  a  great  team  on  this 
subcommittee.  It  is  bipartisan.  We  have 
great  leadership  and  a  great  staff,  and 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

Yes.  I  agree  with  our  chairman's  re- 
marks concerning  our  subcommittee.  As 
in  past  years,  we  have  worked  together — 
both  members  and  staff — without  any 
trace  of  partisanship  to  fashion  a  bill 
that  helps  meet  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  our  Nation.  I.  particularly,  con- 
cur with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  concerning  our 
water  resource  development  projects  and 
activities  and  the  concern  he  has  ex- 
pressed regarding  these  highly  impor- 
tant capital  investments  being  delayed 
more  and  more  to  the  point  of  creating 
slow  death  to  the  program.  I  pledge  my 
continued  cooperation  and  support  in 
helping  to  find  some  solution  to  this  very 
serious  institutional  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  would  provide  $12,418,611,000 
in  new  budget  obligational  authority  to 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, and  six  independent  agencies  and 
commissions.  Inasmuch  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  has  already  reviewed 
the  highlights  of  the  bill,  I  will  not  repeat 
the  various  recommendations  and  levels 
of  appropriations  contained  in  the  bill. 

I  support  H.R.  4144.  as  reported  from 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  reported  bill  is  almost  $1  billion  be- 
low the  March  budget  estimates  present- 
ed to  the  committee:  almost  $800  million 
below  the  bill  as  passed  bv  the  House, 
but  about  $80  million  over  the  1981  ap- 
propriations bill.  Not  only  did  we  stay 
within  the  subcommittee  budget  author- 
ity 302(a)  allocation,  but  we  are  under 
our  outlay  allocation  by  almost  $400  mil- 
lion. We  are  over  $1  billion  imder  our 
budget  authority  allocations. 


If  our  economy  were  in  better  shape, 
Mr.  President,  and  our  budget  situation 
were  in  better  control.  I  personally  would 
prefer  to  fimd  many  of  these  programs 
at  higher  levels.  However,  these  are  aus- 
tere times  and  I  believe  the  committee's 
action  is  responsive  to  this  need  by  re- 
maining responsible  to  the  national 
needs  these  programs  represent. 

When  one  considers  that  we  have 
about  a  30-percent  increase  over  the  fis- 
cal year  1981  level  for  the  atomic  energy  . 
defense  activities — the  nuclear  weapons 
program  which  is  a  defense  func- 
tion— over  a  billion  dollars  actual  in- 
crease from  fiscal  year  1981  to  1982  and 
the  fact  that  the  bill  is  only  $77  million 
total  over  fiscal  year  1981  levels,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discern  that  we  are  having 
deep  and  severe  cutbacks  in  other  activ- 
ities, particularly,  water  resources  de- 
velopment and  energy  supply  research 
and  development. 

This,  of  course,  is  cause  for  concern 
as  these  resources  are  this  Nation's  life- 
blood,  because  only  with  secure  supplies 
and  careful  management  of  these,  our 
most  important  resources,  can  our  Nation 
be  assured  of  a  secure,  stable,  and  pros- 
perous future,  and  the  wise  use,  develop- 
ment and  management  of  these  resources 
for  current  needs  and  thoughtful  con- 
servation for  future  needs  are  essential. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  with  bipartisan 
support  and  cooperation,  the  tommittee 
has  reported  a  responsible  and  respon- 
sive bill.  We  have  made  some  tough  deci- 
sions, but  I  believe  that  the  Serate  will 
find  after  close  i  eview  that  this  is  a  good 
bill  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded for  the  purpose  of  amendment  as 
original  text,  provided  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  have  been  considered  to  have 
been  waived  by  agreeing  to  this  request, 
and  I  do  have  some  exceptions.  These 
are  exceptions  as  to  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments  en  bloc  and 
which  are  the  ones,  we  understand, 
which  wiU  have  amendments  offered  by 
Members;  and  the  exceptions  are  the 
amendments  appearing  on  page  3,  line  5; 
page  19,  line  2;  page  20,  line  13;  page  24. 
line  5;  page  37,  lines  15  through  17. 

These  are  basically  exceptions  with 
respect  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  gen- 
eral construction;  DOE  operating  ex- 
penses, energy  supply  R.  &  D.;  DOE  op- 
erating expenses,  atomic  energy  defense 
activities;  DOE  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment, atomic  energy  defense  activities; 
and  section  507  imder  title  V,  general 
provisions,  which  relates  to  TVA.  Those 
are  the  only  ones  we  know  of  with  any 
amendments  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  chairman  would  amend 
that  by  stating  that  these  are  reserved 
from  consideration,  but  that  any  of  those 
excepted  amendments  may  be  laid  aside 
by  agreement  between  the  majority  floor 
manager  and  the  minority  floor  man- 
ager. Absent  such  an  agreement  I  think 
you  have  to  have  unanimous  consent  to 
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brinsr  up  anything  other  than  those  ex- 
cepted amendments  and  In  the  order  In 
which  they  are  stated,  which  can  be  a 
cumbersome  thing.  I  think  it  would  ex- 
pedite the  situation  to  have  permission 
to  lay  those  aside  by  agreement. 

Mr.  HATjFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  so  amend  my  unanimous-consent 
request. i 

Mr.  METEENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
Chair  be  go<^  enough  to  state  what  the 
unanlmous-eonsent  request  was? 

The  PRE3IDINO  OFFICER.  That  all 
committee  amendments  except  those  on 
page  3,  line  5:  page  19,  line  2;  page  20, 
line  13:  pag4  24,  line  5;  page  37,  lines  15 
through  17  be  agreed  to  and  considered 
original  ten  with  no  point  of  order 
w&ivsd 

Mr.  HATBJlELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wllljyleld,  we  are  not  foreclosing 
any  right  off  any  Senator.  This  Is  ordi- 
nary procedure  that  we  follow  in  these 
appropriations  measures  to  get  the  com- 
mittee amelidments  adopted  en  bloc. 
Again,  as  I  va^.  this  does  not  foreclose 
any  rights  of  Senators. 

Mr.  METZ^NBAUM.  What  was  the  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  HATlTELD.  The  exceptions  we 
listed  were  merely  to  give  emphasis  to 
where  we  tmderstand  there  will  be 
amendment^  offered  by  Members.  It 
merely  imdetscores  it.  It  Is  not  a  matter 
of  Increasing  the  rights  or  decreasing  the 
rights,  diminishing  or  increasing  rights. 

Mr.  METtENBAUM.  What  was  the 
import , 

The  PRESpDINO  OFFICER.  May  I  re- 
mind the  Senator  that  It  was  further 
provided  that  the  two  Members  who  are 
the  floor  managers  would  determine  fur- 
ther whethef  the  amendments  would  be 
set  aside  or  got? 

lAi.  MET^:nbaum.  It  Is  in  that  area 
that  I  am  raserving  my  right  to  object, 
and  I  reallv  have  no  desire  to  object.  But 
why.  assumitg  any  Member  would  have 
brought  up  4n  amendment,  would  that 
amendment  be  set  aside  without  his  con- 
sent and  upop  the  agreement  of  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  managers  of  the  bill? 

The  PRfiSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  is  to  allow  the  committee 
amendments}  to  be  set  aside. 

Mr.  HATflELD.  Not  floor  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  ME 
stand  mv 

Mr.  JO 

Mr. 


fJBAUM.  Did  I  not  under- 

nd  from  Louisiana 

N.  May  I  explain? 
AUM.  Please. 
Mr.  JOHHSTON.  Under  the  rules  as 
long  as  anv  qommittee  amendment  Ls  ex- 
cepted from  iconsideration.  that  amend- 
ment must  be  the  next  pending  business 
and  in  the  onder  in  which  excepted.  Sup- 
pose there  |re  three  amendments  ex- 
cepted. A.  Bj  and  C.  Then  other  amend- 
ments are  nat  in  order  except  bv  unani- 
mous conseqt.  You  have  to  dispose  of 
amendment  JA,  and  then  after  you  dis- 
pose of  thatlamendment,  you  dispose  of 
amendment  ^. 

All  we  are  Isaylng  is  that  it  outrht  to  be 
In  order  to  >et  those  aside  not  just  by 
unanimous  tonsent  but  by  agreement, 
the  commlttjee  amendments  bv  agree- 
ment, of  theimaiorlty  and  minority  floor 
managers  in  order  that  If  there  is  a 


Metzenbaum  amendment.  It  may  come 
up,  you  may  allow  it  to  come  up,  without 
getting  unanimous  consent  each  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  did  not  under- 
stand. You  are  saying  only  the  committee 
amendments  could  be  set  aside? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  conunlttee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  follow : 

On  page  2.  line  15,  strike  "$164,114,000". 
and  Insert  "1133,576,000": 

On  page  3,  line  16,  strike  the  colon,  tbroiigb 
and  Including  line  31: 

On  page  3,  line  11,  strike  "$278,698,000": 
and  Insert  "$256,310,000"; 

On  page  4,  line  7.  strike  "$1,110,909,000", 
and  Insert  "$993,365,000"; 

On  page  4,  line  15,  strike  "$96,440,000".  and 
Insert  "$87,806,000"; 

On  p-^ge  4,  line  19,  strike  "$6,200,000";  and 
Insert  "4.784,000"; 

On  page  6,  strike  line  7.  through  and  In- 
cluding line  19; 

On  page  6,  line  30,  strike  "104.",  and  Insert 
"102."; 

On  page  7,  line  1,  strike  "105",  and  Insert 
"103."; 

On  page  7,  strike  line  13,  through  and  In- 
cluding line  21,  and  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  104.  Funds  herein  or  hereinafter  ap- 
propriated In  this  title  for  the  Chetco  River, 
Oregon  navigation  project,  authorized  by  the 
1945  River  and  Harbor  Act.  as  amended  and 
modified,  shall  be  used  to  design  and  con- 
struct further  modifications  to  that  project 
in  accordance  with  the  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  May  2, 1977. 

On  page  8,  line  3,  strike  "108".  and  Insert 
"105"; 

On  page  8,  strike  line  11,  through  and  In- 
cluding line  19,  and  msert  the  following: 

Sec.  106.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  Is  hereby 
directed  to  raise  the  dam  at  Lake  Darling, 
North  Dakota,  by  approximately  four  feet 
and  to  Implement  upstream  and  downstream 
flood  control  measures. 

On  page  9,  line  14,  strike  "$36,744,000",  and 
Insert  "$30,596,000"; 

On  page  9.  line  15,  strike  "$36,644,000",  and 
Insert  "$30,396,000": 

On  page  9,  line  16,  after  "fund".  Insert  the 
following:  Provided.  That  of  the  amount 
herein  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
shall  be  available  to  initiate  a  rehabilitation 
and  betterment  program  with  the  Farmers 
Irrigation  District  to  rehabilitate  facilities 
under  the  Act  of  October  7,  1949  (63  Stat. 
724),  as  amended,  to  be  repaid  In  full  by  the 
lands  served  and  under  conditions  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

On  page  10.  line  3,  strike  "$605,258,000". 
and  Insert  "$648,506,000"; 

On  pag3  11,  line  1,  after  "monument".  In- 
sert the  following:  Provided  further.  That 
(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  directed 
to  proceed  with  construction  of  the  initial 
stage  of  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  of  August  6.  1965  (Public 
Law  89-108)  notwithstanding  the  Stipula- 
tion and  Order  of  May  11,  1977,  referred  to 
at  page  80  of  Senate  Report  No.  95-301.  and 
any  subsequent  court  order  In  respect  of 
the  May  11.  1977  Stipulation  and  Order;  (11) 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  this  Act 
for  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  shall  be  used 
for  the  acquisition  of  mitigation  lands  by 
condemnation,  or  for  the  construction  of 
features  affecting  waters  flowing  Into  Can- 
ada: Provided  further.  That  of  the  amount 
herein  aoDroprlated  un'ler  the  Central 
Arizona  Project.  $2,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  preconstructlon  actlvltirs  on  distribution 
systems  pursuant  to  the  Distribution  Act  of 
July  4.  1955.  as  amended. 


On  page  11,  line  33,  strike  "$128.0O4].O0O", 
and  Insert  "$116,018,000"; 

On  page  12,  line  IS,  strike  "$24,680,000", 
and  Insert  "$22,614,000"; 

on  pags  12.  line  30.  strike  "$38,888,000". 
and  Insert  $26,922,000"; 

On  page  13,  line  7,  strike  "$43,400,000"; 
and  Insert  "$39,928,000"; 

On  page  17,  line  18,  beginning  with 
"None",  strike  through  and  including 
"rights"  on  line  20,  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: Appropriations  In  this  title  shall  be 
available  for  acquisition  of  land  for  the 
McOee  Creek  Project,  Oklahoma:  Provided, 
That  land  required  for  the  dam.  dike,  and 
any  other  authorized  permanent  features 
shall  be  acquired  In  fee  title  (surface  and 
minerals) :  Provided  further.  That  mineral 
and  subsurface  Interests  may  be  acquired 
In  the  conservation  pool  area  of  the  reservoir 
and  In  the  natural  scenic  recreation  area 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  mineral 
owner  the  right  to  explore  for  and  extract 
minerals  under  restrictions  required  to  pro- 
tect the  project :  Provided  further.  That  only 
the  surface  estate  be  acquired  for  any  other 
lands  required  for  the  McGee  Creek  Project. 

On  page  18,  strike  line  8,  through  and  In- 
cluding line  18; 

On  page  19,  line  3.  strike  "Provided", 
through  and  Including  "96-368"  on  line  6, 
and  Insert  the  following:  Provided,  That  $1,- 
300,000  of  the  funds  provided  herein  shall  be 
for  the  Region  X  wood-derived  fuels  pro- 
gram and  transferred  to  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  for  obligation  and 
expenditure. 

On  page  20,  line  7,  strike  "$431,060,000". 

On  page  19,  strike  line  11,  through  and  In- 
cluding line  2  on  page  20; 
and  Insert  "$411,060,000"; 

On  page  20,  strike  line  16.  through  and 
Including  line  23: 

On  page  20.  line  25.  beginning  with  "gen- 
eral", strike  through  and  Including  "func- 
tions" on  page  21,  line  1,  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing:   "departmental  administration". 

On  page  21.  line  4,  after  "vehicles".  Insert 
the  following:  "and  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses  (not  to  exceed 
$35.000) "; 

On  page  21,  line  6,  strike  "$353,252,000", 
and  insert  "$375,368,000"; 

On  page  21.  line  17,  strike  "$185,352,000". 
and  Insert  "$207,468,000"; 

On  page  22,  line  7,  strike  "$350,000,000". 
and  Insert  "$332,200,000": 

On  page  22,  strike  line  9,  through  and  In- 
cluding line  6  on  page  23; 

On  page  23,  line  17.  strike  "$128,300,000", 
and  Insert  "$118,300,000"; 

On  page  24,  after  line  16,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

XjRANitrM  StJPPLT  AND  Enkichment  AcTivrrixs 
For  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
In  connection  with  operating  expenses;  the 
purchase,  construction,  and  acquisition  of 
plant  and  capital  equipment  and  other  ex- 
penses Incidental  thereto  necessary  for  ura- 
nium supply  and  enrichment  activities  In 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  Organization  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
91),  Including  the  acquisition  or  condemna- 
tion of  any  real  property  or  any  faculty  or  for 
plant  or  facility  acquisition,  construction,  or 
expansion;  purchase  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles (not  to  exceed  23  for  replacement 
only);  $1,811,000,000,  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended  of  which  $1,806,000,000  shall  be 
derived  from  revenues  received  from  the  en- 
richment of  uranium  as  authorized  by  section 
111(h)  of  Public  Law  93-438,  as  amended, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  484) : 
Provided.  That  within  the  limits  of  this  ap- 
propriation, obligations  may  be  incurred  in 
advance  of  uranium  enrichment  revenue  col- 
lections and  shall  be  liquidated  from  such 
collections. 

On  page  26,  line  6,  strike  "$1,000".  and 
Insert  the  following:  $2,000;  and  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  providing  funds  for  purposes  speci- 
fied In  the  Pacific  Northwest  Electric  Power 
Planning  and  Conservation  Act  (Public  Law 
96-601)  $1,250,000,000  borrowing  authority, 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

On  page  26,  line  12,  strike  "$2,400,000",  and 
Insert  "$40,000,000"; 

On  page  28,  line  14,  strike  "$78,677,000", 
and  insert  "$73,677,000"; 

On  page  28,  strike  line  18,  through  and 
including  line  24,  and  insert  the  following: 

For  administrative  expenses  of  the  Oeo- 
thermal  Resources  Development  Fund,  $200.- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  expended;  and 
for  carrying  out  the  Geothermal  Loan  Guar- 
antee and  Interest  Assistance  Program  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Geothermal  Energy,  Re- 
search, Development  and  Demonstration  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-410),  $2,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  from  the  Fund 
shall  be  available  for  interest  dlfTerential 
payments  In  fiscal  year  1982:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  amounts  remaining  In  the 
Fund  shall  be  used  as  a  default  reserve  for 
loan  guarantees  to  be  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  201  of  title  n  of  Public  Law  93-410, 
as  amended. 

On  page  31,  line  22.  strike  "$200,000,000", 
and  Insert  "$83,000,000"; 

On  page  31,  line  23.  strike  "$140,000,000", 
and  Insert  "$60,000,000"; 

On  page  33,  line  7,  strike  "$477,534,000", 
and  insert  "$465,700,000"; 

On  page  34,  line  8,  after  "October  3,  1980", 
Insert  the  following:  or  to  require  any  State 
to  adopt  such  requirements  In  order  for  the 
State  to  continue  to  exercise  authority  under 
State  law  for  uranium  mill  and  mill  tailings 
licensing,  or  to  reinstate  NRC  regulatory  au- 
thority for  uranium  mill  and  mill  tailings  li- 
censing In  any  State  that  has  acted  to  exer- 
cise such  authority  under  State  law:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  Commission  may 
use  such  funds  to  continue  to  regulate  by- 
product material,  as  defined  In  section  lie. 
(2)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  In  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
permitted  prior  to  October  3,  1980. 

On  page  35,  line  12,  strike  "$140,743,000", 
and   Insert   "$124,162,000"; 

On  page  35,  strike  line  15,  through  and 
Including  line  21,  and  Insert  the  following: 

WATEB  RESOnSCE  PLANNING 

For  the  Water  Resoiirces  Council  for  sal- 
aries and  related  expenses  necessary  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1962-1962d- 
3) ,  as  amended,  including  services  as  author- 
ized by  5  U.S.C.  3109  and  42  U.S.C.  1962a- 
4(5),  $6,730,000  including  $2,600,000  for  ex- 
penses in  administering  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1962d(b)).  $3,230,000  for  preparation  of  as- 
sessments and  p!ans  (42  U.S.C.  1962d(c)), 
and  $1,000,000  for  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Comprehensive  Management  Plan  (Public 
Law  95-502)  :  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  Included  herein  shall  be  used  for  an 
Independent  Project  Review,  for  expenses  of 
River  Basin  Commissions,  or  for  Grants  to 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment excepted. 
coMMrrrEz  amendment  on  pace  3,  line  s 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  line  5,  strike  "$1,518,941,000", 
and  Insert  "$1,416,992,000"; 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lay  that  committee 
amendment  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

XTP    AMENDMENT    NO.     ST4 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
two  amendments  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
their  Immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattizld) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
574. 

On  page  20,  line  13,  strike  "$3,603,228,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,606,228,000". 

On  page  24,  Une  5,  strike  "$1,077,322,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,083,823,000". 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc,  because  they  are 
related. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  are  Intended  to  address  the 
concerns  of  the  administration  by  adding 
$3.5  million  for  work  related  to  the  up- 
grading of  the  L  reactor  at  Savannah 
River;  and  adding  an  additional  $3  mil- 
lion in  operating  expenses  for  supporting 
services  related  to  the  startup  and 
standby  costs  of  production  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ments ce  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  . 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  574)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  awaiting  the  next  amendment,  which, 
I  should  like  to  advise  my  colleagues,  will 
probably  be  a  Percy-Moynihan  amend- 
ment, I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  ad- 
vise my  colleagues  of  a  very  important 
decision  that,  I  have  just  been  advised 
by  telephone,  has  been  made  in  Geneva 
at  GATT. 


THE  GATT  COUNCIL  MEETING 

Mr.  PEIRCY.  Mr.  President,  recently,  I 
learned  of  several  serious  threats  to  Illi- 
nois agricultural  exports  to  Europe — not 
only  Illinois,  but  other  States,  particu- 
larly Midwestern  States.  Of  particular 
concern  was  soybean  exports  that 
amount  to  about  $1  billion  annuaUy  from 
the  State  that  go  to  the  European  na- 
tions. I  have  just  received  some  good 
news  from  Geneva.  Switzerland,  from  a 
member  of  my  staff  that  one  of  the  most 
threatening  protectionist  moves  has  been 
beaten  back  by  the  Council  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  or 
GATT. 

Within  the  last  several  hours.  23  na- 
tions out  of  the  90  GATT  members  spoke 
out  against  a  recommendation  that  the 


GATT  approve  of  the  practice  of  the 
Spanish  Government  to  limit  the  mar- 
keting of  imported  soybean  oil  crushed 
from  U.S.  soybeans  in  Spain.  The  VS. 
Government  beUeved,  as  I  did,  that  this 
violated  our  trading  agreements  with 
Spain. 

This  morning,  such  long-time  allies  as 
Canada  and  Australia  spoke  out  against 
the  adoption  of  this  protectionist  recom- 
mendation that  would  have  severely  in- 
jured Illinois  soybean  producers  and  soy- 
bean processors.  They  were  joined  by 
such  small  nations  as  Brazil,  Pakistan, 
Poland,  and  even  Hong  Kong,  which  has 
a  separate  membership  in  the  GATT. 

As  a  result  of  today's  action,  our  soy- 
bean markets  in  Europe  will  remain  open. 
This  protectionist  report  will  not  serve  as 
a  precedent  for  other  nations  wishing  to 
restrict  agricultural  trade. 

Mr.  President,  certainly,  on  behalf  of 
all  my  colleagues  in  whose  States  soy- 
beans are  grown  and  processed,  I  should 
like  to  express  deep  appreciation  to  those 
nations  which  responded  to  my  personal 
request  to  support  the  U.S.  position. 

I  thank  all  of  those  witnesses  from  the 
Illinois  agrlciiltural  community  that 
helped  me  better  imderstand  the  issue 
and  understand  the  Intensity  of  opposi- 
tion that  the  American  agricultural  com- 
munity rightly  held  as  they  testified  at 
the  recent  hearings  I  chaired  in  Urbana- 
Champaign.  HI.  Today's  decision  is  a  vic- 
tory for  free  trade.  As  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  I  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  to  maintain  our  overseas 
agricultural  markets. 

Certainly,  when  we  consider  that  polit- 
ical friendships  follow  the  tradelines.  to 
strengthen  our  friendships  with  many 
countries,  we  need  to  keep  our  markets 
as  free  and  open  as  possible.  In  reciproc- 
ity, we  expect  foreign  markets  to  be  left 
open  for  our  own  products.  With  one  out 
of  two  agricultural  jobs  in  Illinois  de- 
pendent on  exports,  I  have  made  this  a 
very  special  high  priority. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  express  appre- 
ciation to  my  colleagues  who  have  worked 
side  by  side  with  me  in  achieving  this 
victory. 


ENK^r-Y     ANn     WATER     DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  STS 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment 

No.  621.) 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  availability  of 
funds  for  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Water- 
way, Alabama  and  Mississippi) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  that  I  offer  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Moynihan, 
Simpson,  Lugar,  Humphrey,  DxntZNBBR- 

GER,  QUATLE,  METZENBATJM,  CHAFEE,  PROX- 

MiRE,  and  TsoNGAs,  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  manager  would  have 
to  set  aside  the  previous  committee's  ac- 
tivity to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  advise 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  we  are  trying  to  work  out  now  a  time 
agreement.  We  think  we  have  reached 
agreement  that  we  can  begin  our  debate 
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this  afternoon  for  a  period  of  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  and  hopefully,  then,  ask 
for  a  time  agreement  to  have  2  more 
hours  of  debate  tomorrow  from  1:30  to 
3:30,  and  hjve  a  final  vote  at  3:30.  We 
are  waiting  to  clear  this  on  both  sides, 
however,  before  asking  for  such  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  HATHIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  cooperate  with  the 
Senator  froita  Illinois  on  his  request,  but 
I  wonder  if  The  would  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  up  the  amendment  that 
was  just  adapted. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  yiddfor  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HATITELD.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand thit,  on  the  two  amendments 
I  sent  to  tht  desk  and  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  bdopt  en  bloc,  which  were 
adopted,  that  I  should  have  followed 
with  anoth(T  request.  That  is,  that  I 
ask  unanlnious  consent  to  adopt  the 
committee  amendments  as  amended  by 
those  two  ai  lendments. 

The  PR]:SIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLES) .  V  Without  objection,  the  com- 
mittee ameidments  are  agreed  to  en 
bloc  as  amei  ded. 

Mr.  HATIIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  qu  orum. 

The  PRES IDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislitive  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HATIIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ;onsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATITELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ;onsent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  set  aside  and  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
be  considerej. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

The  Senatir  frcm  nUnols  (Mr.  Percy). 
for  himself  i,nd  Mr.  Motnihan,  Mr.  Simp- 
son. Mr.  Luc  iR,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Duren- 
BEBCER,  Mr.  (JUATLE,  Mt.  Mztzenbaum,  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  Proxmire.  and  Mr.  Tsongas. 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 575: 

On  page  3. 
000.    to    remi.ln 
and  Insert  In 
remain  avalli.bl 
That  none  ol 
this    heading 
Tennessee-' 
and  Mlsslsslpbi 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  1  second? 

Mr.  PER(3Y.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  pro- 
pose a  time  1  Imitation  now? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  withJio'ding  that  request  simply 
so  we  can  c  ear  with  the  majority  lead- 
er (Mr.  Baker),  who  has  an  interest— I 
might  say  a  deep  interest— in  this 
amendment  Therefore,  we  shall  with- 
hold that  request.  I  suggest  that  we  pro- 
ceed with  debate  now.  assuming  that  we 
can  reach  agreement  that  we  can  de- 
bate for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half 


line  6.  strike  out  "$1,416,992.- 

avallable    until    expended" 

lieu  thereof  "81.227.992.000.  to 

e  until  expended:   Provided. 

the  funds  appropriated  under 

may    be    available    for    the 

To^blgbee     Waterway,     Alabama 


now  and  then  2  hours  certain  tomorrow, 
from  1 :30  to  3:30,  with  a  vote  set  for  no 
later  than  3:30  p.m.  That  is  the  request 
we  are  clearing  first  with  the  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Bakes)  and  hope  to  present 
to  the  floor  very  quickly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  a  quorum  call  be- 
fore he  makes  the  request.  I  make  a  re- 
quest for  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  want  to  state,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  position  taken  by  my  distinguished 
and  beloved  colleague  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  STENNIS)  and  certainly,  by  Senator 
Bennett  Johnston,  on  this  issue.  I  know 
how  tenaciously  they  have  fought 
through  the  years  for  this  project,  how 
deeply  they  believe  in  it.  It  is  a  source  of 
deep  regret  that,  occasionally,  we  just 
have  to  disagree  on  certain  issues  but  al- 
ways, we  do  so  with  respect  for  each 
other's  positions.  I  certainly  have  a  great 
respect  for  their  position. 

As  I  mentioned  last  night  on  the  Mac- 
Neil-Lehrer  program,  this  is  not  a  re- 
gional issue,  in  my  opinion.  It  could  not 
possibly  be  a  regional  issue  with  me  be- 
cause of  my  own  love  for  that  particular 
area.  It  means  a  tremendous  amount  to 
me,  with  my  father,  his  father,  his 
father,  going  back  through  many  an- 
cestors from  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  between 
the  Percy's  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
that  is  Deep  South.  I  am  not  from  the 
South.  I  was  bom  a  little  south  geo- 
graphically, in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  but  I 
have  been  living  most  of  my  life  in  the 
North. 

However,  I  have  a  great  feeling  for  the 
economic  development  of  that  area.  I 
certainly  would  not  want  to  impede  or 
stand  in  the  way  of  what  I  consider 
cost-effective  economic  development. 
That  is  why  we  have  just  come  to  a  dis- 
agreement on  this  over  a  period  of  years. 
But  I  will  discuss  the  amendment  in 
some  detail  and  then  get  back  to  some  of 
the  points  that  have  been  raised  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  advised  tliat  his  amendment 
amends  the  committee  amendment  and 
the  House  text,  and  it  would  be  required 
to  have  unanimous  consent  for  his 
amendment  to  be  ruled  in  order. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  so  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  Under  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  is  it  not  possible  for  the 
majority  and  minority  managers  to 
make  such  an  amendment  in  order,  just 
to  get  the  procedure  straight? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  on 
this  particular  type  of  amendment.  This 
amendment  amends  both  the  amend- 
ment which  they  have  the  authority  to 
set  aside  and  the  House  text. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works — the  same  committee  which  rec- 
ommended authorization  of  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee  waterway  In  1946 — voted 
9  to  5  to  recommend  termination  of  the 


project.  The  committee,  through  the  rec- 
onciliation process,  further  recom- 
mended to  the  Budget  Committee  that 
the  appropriation  for  the  project  be 
slashed  to  $25  million,  and  that  these  re- 
maining funds  be  used  only  for  winding 
down  the  existing  work. 

We  should  carefully  consider  the 
meaning  of  this  very  significant  action 
by  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 
Like  so  many  of  our  constituents,  the 
committee  is  signaling  the  Congress  that 
enough  is  enough.  There  Is  simply  no 
justifiable  reason  for  throwing  another 
$2  billion  away  on  this  unjustified 
project. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  amendment 
today  to  delete  funding  for  the  Tenn- 
Tom  water  project  with  a  great  deal  of 
regret.  I  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  Congress  has  addressed  this  question 
on  previous  occasions.  Other  Senators 
have  preceded  me  in  pressing  this  case 
with  great  eloquence.  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment— along  with  Senators  Moynihan, 
Httmphret,  EXurenberger,  Lugar, 
Quatle,  Metzenbattm,  Simpson,  Chafee, 
Proxbhre,  and  Tsongas — because  of  the 
new  and  additional  information  which 
has  surfaced  since  our  debate  last  year 
which  continues  to  add  to  that  large 
body  of  evidence  concluding  that  this 
project  is  not  justified  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

Perhaps,  only  if  the  proponents  of  the 
project  would  come  forward  with  a  single 
study  supporting  the  need  or  worthiness 
of  the  project,  the  situation  would  be  dif- 
ferent. But  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice tells  us  that  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  benefits  projected  by  the  corps  have 
materialized. 

Again  I  repeat,  as  I  have  stated  any 
number  of  times,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  study  supporting  the  need  or 
worthiness  of  the  project,  which  is  abso- 
lutely astounding,  considering  the  num- 
ber of  years  this  project  has  been  in  being 
since  the  first  authorization  in  1946. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
tells  us  that  the  waterway  cannot  com- 
pete adequately  with  the  Mississippi 
River  and  railroads  in  that  area.  GAO 
again  tells  us  that  the  corps  is  building 
a  bottleneck  that  will  take  another  bil- 
lion dollars  to  rectify.  The  industry  pub- 
lication Coal  Week  calls  the  prolect  a 
pipe  dream.  Not  a  single  coal  company 
has  stated  that  they  need  or  will  use  the 
project. 

When  we  are  talking  about  quotations, 
we  not  only  have  an  authoritative  source 
such  as  GAO.  but  also,  the  Miami  Herald 
considered  this  a  $3  billion  ditch,  which 
is  what  they  called  it  in  their  lead  edi- 
torial opposing  it. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  simply  asks 
the  hypothetical  question:  "Has  the 
Congress  reallv  run  out  of  Ideas  as  to 
how  to  cut  the  budget?" 

Certainly,  we  have  not  run  out  of  Ideas. 
This  Is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come,  and 
we  simply  must  face  up  to  it  and  take  a 
realistic  look  at  this  prolect.  Does  it  meet 
the  standards  1  hat  must  nov/  govern  our 
budget  expenditures,  when  we  have  a 
trillion  dollar  deficit?  Does  it  meet  those 
standards?  Those  standards  must  be  the 
standards  on  which  we  judge  an  appro- 
priation made  in  the  year  1981. 
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I  want  to  make  It  clear  from  the  out- 
set, to  the  Members  from  those  areas 
directly  affected,  that  I  do  not  oppose  the 
Tenn-Tom  because  it  is  in  the  South  or 
not  in  my  State.  I  oppose  a  project  such 
as  this  because  the  cost -benefit  ratio  is 
negative.  Let  the  record  be  clear  on  this 
point.  I  vigorously  opposed  projects  in 
Illinois  for  the  same  reason.  I  recall.  In 
particularly,  Oakley  Dam  In  Decatur,  111. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Did  the  Senator  say 
that  the  cost-benefit  ratio  is  negative  on 
this  project? 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  would  be  a  negative 
cost-benefit  ratio,  certainly,  in  contrast 
with  the  ratios  we  have  looked  at  and 
seen  in  the  past. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  at  the  time 
that  project  was  begun,  forecast  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  of  1.6  to  1? 

Mr.  PERCY.  At  the  time  it  was  built, 
they  were  using  a  projected  interest  cost 
of  3 '74  percent,  which  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  simply  said  violated 

tt)l6  l&W 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 
wrong.  The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals did  not  say  that  3V4  percent  vio- 
lated the  law,  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers did  not  say  that  this  was  a  neg- 
ative cost-benefit  ratio. 

As  late  as  yesterday  afternoon,  they 
said  that  using  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  finish — I  mean,  uncommitted 
money  as  opposed  to  the  benefits — the 
difference  between  the  cost  to  complete 
and  the  cost  to  terminate,  it  is  6.7  to  1. 


I  hope  the  Senator  will  get  his  facts 
correct.  That  is  factually  not  correct. 
Everybody  is  entitled  to  his  opinion,  but 
you  cannot  manufacture  your  own  facts. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Senator 
has  any  intention  to  misrepresent.  Please 
understand  that.  I  am  saying  that  the 
facts  are  just  wrong. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  facts,  as 
brought  out  by  GAO  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  in  his  report,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
An  Analysis  of  the  GAO  Report  on  the 

TCNNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE   WATERWAY 

The  recent  report  of  the  General  Account- 
ing OflBce  on  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Proj- 
ect permits  a  number  of  Important  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  future  of  the  project.  The 
most  Important  of  these  conclusions  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  constructing 
a  severe  bottleneck  on  the  Tomblgbee  River. 
As  stated  by  the  GAO: 

"Completing  Tenn-Tom  will  create  a  bot- 
tleneck on  the  waterway  south  of  Demopolls, 
Alabama.  Eliminating  the  bottleneck  would 
cost  about  S960  million.  .  .  .  Continuing 
Tenn-Tom  may  be  sowing  the  seed  for  this 
additional  project." 

Accordingly,  the  conclusion  Is  Inescapable 
that  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  project  Is  a 
(3  billion  undertaking — $2  billion  for  the 
project  north  of  Demopolls,  and  (1  bllUon 
for  the  project  south  of  Demopolls. 

2.  More  than  $1.6  billion  would  be  saved 
If  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  project  were 
halted  now.  Of  this  total  amount,  over  $600 
million  would  be  saved  on  the  project  north 

Excerpts  From  GAO  Report 


of  Demopolls.  and  $1  billion  on  the  portion 
of  the  project  below  Demopolls. 

3.  The  navigation  benefits  used  to  Justify 
the  project  have  not  materialized.  The  GAO 
scrutinized  the  benefits  which  were  esti- 
mated by  the  Corps  to  arise  between  1976 
and  1981.  These  projected  benefits  totalled 
$77  million  annually.  Of  this  amount,  leu 
than  $16  million  had  materialized  between 
1976  and  1981.  Thus,  less  than  21  percent  of 
the  projected  navigation  benefits  for  the 
project  examined  by  GAO  have  actually 
materialized. 

At  that  rate,  the  project  will  be  a  dismal 
economic  failure.  Rather  than  producing  $125 
million  In  annual  navigation  benefits,  the 
project  will  produce  less  than  $26  million. 
The  annualized  ccsts  of  the  northern  half 
of  the  project  alone  (construction,  operation 
and  maintenance) ,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
exceed  $100  million.  Thus,  a  realistic  beneflt- 
co6t  ratio  for  the  projecv,  based  upon  the 
facts  as  they  have  developed,  would  l>e  0.26 
to  1. 

4.  The  project  Is  Immense.  Although  over 
$1  bUUon  has  been  committed  to  date,  over 
$1.66  billion  remains  to  be  spent  on  the  por- 
tions of  the  waterway  above  and  below  Dem- 
opolls. Thus,  the  remainder  of  the  project 
would  require  the  commitment  of  $200  mU- 
lion  annually  for  the  rest  of  this  decade. 

In  terms  of  physical  size,  the  project  U  no 
less  massive.  The  Corps  Itself  states  that  the 
amount  of  earth  to  be  excavated  for  the  proj- 
ect would  build  a  16-foot  highway  from  the 
earth  to  the  moon — a  distance  of  250,000 
mllee. 

Finally,  although  not  specifically  discussed 
In  the  GAO  Report,  It  Is  Important  to  note 
that  the  Tenneesee-Tbmblgbee  Project  Is 
being  buUt  free  of  charge  to  Its  users.  The 
fuel  tax  on  Inland  waterwasrs  enacted  In 
1978  Is  not  applicable  to  the  project.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  users  of  the  protect  will  not  be 
obligated  to  repay  a  single  dollar  of  the  ulti- 
mate $3  billion  co6t  of  the  project. 
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>  Averaie  annual  benefits  are  based  on  the  corps'  fiscal  year  1982  budget  submission  for  Tenn-Tom. 


movements  which  rave  kot  materializzd 
We  Identified  nine  movements  which  have 
not  materialized,  although  company  officials 
for  four  of  the  movements  said  they  could 
potentlaUy  use  Tenn-Tom  when  It  Is  com- 
pleted. These  nine  movements  represent  10.6 
million  tons  of  the  projected  1986  tonnage 
and  $59.6  million  of  the  1982  average  annual 
navigation  benefits.  As  discussed  below, 
these  movements  have  not  materialized  for 
various  reasons.  (Tonnages  shown  were 
amounts  xised  In  the  Kearney  study.) 

A  1.2-mllllon-ton  coal  movement  from 
Kentucky  to  various  locations  In  Alabama 
did  not  occur.  The  company  recently  filed 
for  reorganization  under  chapter  11  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  This  movement  was  predi- 
cated on  the  assumption  that  the  company 
would  open  a  mine  In  Kentucky,  but  the 
mine  was  not  opened. 

Another  coal  shipment  from  Illinois  to 
Alabama  has  not  materialized  for  two  rea- 
sons. In  1976  the  coal  supplier  informed  the 
shipper  that  he  could  not  supply  the  re- 
quired contract  amount  of  1.4  million  tons. 
Also  the  receiver  could  not  bum  the  high 
siUphur  Illinois  coal  because  of  air  pollution 
concerns.  This  company  Is  presently  receiv- 
ing Its  coal  from  Alabama  mines. 
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A  1 -million- ton  movement  of  ooal  was 
based  primarily  on  the  evening  of  coal  re- 
serves In  Tennessee.  However,  a  company  offi- 
cial said  these  reserves  have  not  been  devel- 
oped and  he  wovild  not  state  whether  they 
win  be  developed.  The  official  stated  that  he 
could  not  speculate  on  the  movements  or 
tonnage  that  may  move  on  Tenn-Tom;  how- 
ever, the  possibility  of  using  Tenn-Tom 
when  completed  does  exist. 

A  230,000-ton  coal  movement  scheduled  to 
move  from  Tennessee  to  Alabama  has  not 
taken  place  due  to  several  business  reasons. 
A  company  official  would  not  elaborate  on 
these  reasons.  He  stated  that  the  movement 
is  still  expected  to  take  place  and  may  be 
barged  via  Tenn-Tom,  but  he  could  not  be 
specific  about  the  expected  date  of  the 
movement. 

Kearney's  study  also  Included  a  100.000- 
ton  movement  of  chemicals  from  Alabama  to 
Tennessee.  A  company  official  stated  that 
this  movement  has  not  materialized  due  to 
changes  In  the  company's  long-range  plans. 
The  company,  according  to  this  official,  had 
plans  at  the  time  of  Kearney's  study  to  buUd 
a  plant  In  Alabama  which  would  have  pro- 
vided easy  access  to  Tenn-Tom.  The  official 
stated  that,  due  to  financial  difficulties,  the 
plant  will  not  be  built. 


A  50,000-ton  movement  of  a  chemical  from 
Minnesota  to  Mississippi  has  not  occurred 
and  a  company  official  stated  that  she  does 
not  know  whether  it  will.  She  also  said  that 
If  Tenn-Tom  were  available,  the  company 
would  use  the  waterway  to  barge  chemicals 
from  Florida  to  Alabama.  Another  official 
stated  that  the  company  Is  extremely  opti- 
mistic that  Tenn-Tom  wUl  provide  new  op- 
portunities for  this  company.  Neither  official 
would  attempt  to  identify  specific  move- 
ments or  tonnage  that  may  utilize  the 
waterway. 

A  287,000-tor  movement  of  ore  from  Ten- 
nessee to  Alabama  did  not  materialize.  A 
company  official  stated  that  movement  of 
ore  from  Tennessee  to  Alabama  Is  Included 
In  the  company's  long-range  plans  and  will 
be  barged  via  Tenn-Tom  If  the  waterway 
Is  completed  when  the  movement  material- 
izes. However,  he  would  not  speculate  on 
the  tonnage  amount  or  the  anticipated  date 
that  this  movement  could  be  expected  to 
start. 

A  100,000-ton  coal  movement  and  a  2.4- 
mlllion-ton  ooal  movement  which  originate 
in  Tennessee  and  move  to  Alabama  and/ or 
Louisiana  were  included  in  Kearney's  traffic 
base.  These  movements  will  not  occur  as  the 
companies  are  no  longer  tn  business. 
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Information  on  the  remaining  movement 
obtained   because   the   shipper/ re- 
in vjlved  could  not  be  located  to  con- 
Informatlon     contained     In     the 
le.  The  directory  assistance  and 
)f  commerce  In  the  city  did  not 
re(ord  of  this  company.  This  move- 
epiesents   593.000   tons   of   the   pro- 
98  8  tonnage  and  $2.2  million  of  the 
ainual   navigation   benefits  In   the 
budgit  request. 

ALTERNA  rn-E   FrNANCING    IS    A    POSSIBIUTT 

bellfve  during  this  period  when  there 

pressure    to    reduce    Federal 

If  the  concern  of  the  Congress  Is 

Ing  Federal  expenditure,  exploring 

arrangements  to  finance  the  In- 

segments    of   Tenn-Tom   may    be 

While   It   was   not   within    the 

review  to  examine  alternative 

we  feel  this  Is  a  possibility.  Some 

t)ii>t  come  to  mind  include: 

others  could  borrow  funds  from 
Oovermnent  and  repay  through 
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and  Mississippi  could  Issue  long- 

and  repay  through  user  charges. 

and  Mississippi  could  finance  por- 

e  project  through  general  revenue 


Mr.  President.  I  was  talk- 
Illinois   projects,   simply   to 
point  that  this  is  not,  as  has 
by  some  news  media,  a  re- 
bet  ween  Northern  or  Mid- 
$enators  against  a  project  sim- 
it  is  in  the  South.  That  is 
Exactly  the  same  standards  the 
from    Illinois    is    applying   to 
were  applied  by  the  Senator 
to  any  number  of  projects 
State  of  Illinois. 
iJBspect  to  the  Oakley  Dam,  I 
,ed    as    a   Senator   because   I 
supported  that  project.  I  cam- 
over  the  Decatur  area,  think- 
^as  a  worthwhile  project.  I  ac- 
of  the  figures  that  had  been 
me,  as  to  how  that  reservoir 
would  pay  off  for  that  particu- 


omir  unity. 


,  having  achieved  a  seat  ir. 
and  being  up  against  request- 
funds  by  authorization  and  ap- 
committees  and  authorizing 
I  just  took  the  precaution 
the  GAO  to  furnish  a  re- 
analyzed and  appraised  it, 
llgures  they  produced  were  not 
near  the  representations  that 
made  to  me  by  interest  groups 
had  access  to  before, 
basis  of  the  GAO  reports,  I  op- 
successfully   fought  against 
in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
have  been  said,  "Well,  you  are 
Illinois  jobs.  After  all,  it  does 
hundreds  of  jobs,  and  so  forth, 
dollars  spent  in  Illinois."  But 
in  good  conscience,  could  not 
project  that  did  not  stand  up. 
b^ing  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
fact  that  I  do  not  have  to  go 
Ijistory  with  respect  to  my  op- 
I  Illinois  projects.  I  also  took 
in  opposition  to  lock  and  dam 
Mississippi  River,  until  such 
established  a  reasonable  user's 
we  established  that  user's  fee,  I 
go  ahead  and  vigorously  sup- 
t  project.  It  is  only  because  we 
user's  fee  in  there  that  the 
now  assured  of  being  contin- 


ued; because  if  it  were  a  free  ride  or  a 
free  lunch,  as  many  of  these  projects  are, 
it  would  not  stand  up,  even  though  the 
project  is  underway  and  contracts  have 
been  let  for  it. 

Just  recently,  three  Illinois  deauthor- 
Izations  were  included  in  S.  1493,  legis- 
lation to  deauthorize  certain  water  proj- 
ects, with  my  support :  Duplicate  locks,  a 
navigation  project  on  the  Ilhnois  water- 
way, at  a  savings  of  $1  billion;  Lincoln 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  on  the  Wabash  River 
at  a  savings  of  $131  million;  and  Helm 
Lake  for  a  savings  of  $32.9  miUion. 

Here  is  almost  %\V^  billion  this  year 
for  which  I  have  requested  the  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  committees  not 
to  provide  funds,  simply  because  the 
projects  did  not  meet  the  test. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said  if  we 
run  out  of  ideas  for  cutting  the  budget 
we  certainly  cannot  say,  "Forty-nine 
other  States  have  projects  we  can  cut  but 
do  not  cut  Illinois."  That  type  of  ap- 
proach will  never  get  us  to  a  balanced 
budget.  So  here  is  $125  billion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
that  I  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Committee 
concerning  these  projects  this  year  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMnTEE  ON 

Government  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  23,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Chairman.   Environment  and  Public   Works 
Committee,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  support  for  the  de- 
authorizatlon  of  three  Illinois  water  projects. 
The  Illinois  projects  are: 

1.  The  Duplicate  Locks  navigation  project 
on  the  Illinois  Waterway.  Illinois  and  In- 
diana, authorized  by  section  101  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-874  ) 

Since  1962.  when  this  project  was  first  au- 
thorized, the  Corps  has  spent  close  to  $2.- 
265.000  on  advanced  engineering  and  design 
work.  The  estimated  completion  cost  today 
is  approximately  one  billion  dollars.  Congress 
deleted  the  project  from  the  Corps'  budget 
after  1976  when  the  State  of  Illinois  declined 
to  provide  written  assurances  of  local  coop- 
eration. In  the  absence  of  such  support,  there 
have  been  no  further  appropriations,  how- 
ever, the  protect  remains  on  the  books.  As 
long  as  it  remains  authorized,  it  will  effec- 
tively stymie  other  projects  and  development 
in  the  area. 

2.  Lincoln  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Wabash 
River,  minois.  authorized  by  section  204  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat  1081). 

This  protect  was  authorized  in  1965  and 
last  funded  in  1972.  Estimated  completion 
cost  today  would  be  more  than  $130  million. 
The  proposed  Lincoln  Reservoir  would  take 
tiiousands  of  acres  of  land  and  displace 
many  families.  Again,  a  locaJ  protect,  in  the 
City  of  Charleston,  Illinois,  to  develop  water 
supplies,  is  being  held  up  pending  disposi- 
tion of  this  matter. 

3.  Helm  Lake,  Skillet  Pork  of  the  Little 
Wabash  River,  Illinois,  authorized  by  section 
203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  (83  Stat. 
742-743). 

The  Helm  Lake  project  was  originally  au- 
thorized in  1968  and  last  funded  in  1974.  The 
estimated  total  cost  is  listed  at  $32.9  million. 
This  Eigaln  Is  a  case  of  non-existent  local  and 
state  support  for  the  protect.  Deauthorlzation 
would  preserve  valuable  farmland  and  wild- 
life habitats,  and  allow  loc&l  alternative 
planning. 


I  would  appreciate  action  to  deauthorize 
these  three  Illinois  projects. 

There  seems  to  be  little  economic  Justifica- 
tion for  keeping  them  on  the  books  any 
longer.  Certainly  in  some  cases  the  cost-ben- 
efit ratio  Itself  Is  enough  to  Justify  deauthor- 
lzation. This  fact,  coupled  with  an  almost 
complete  lack  of  community  support.  Is  more 
than  adequate  grounds  for  ending  these 
projects. 

Warm  personal  regards. 

Charles  H.  Percy. 

U.S.  Senator 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  a 
battle,  again  In  my  home  State,  to  bring 
some  realism  into  what  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  largest  public  works  project  in 
this  Nation's  history — the  tunnel  and 
reservoir  plan  <TARP)  in  Chicago. 
While  this  is  not  a  Corps  project,  there 
are  indeed  similarities  between  Tenn- 
Tom  and  TARP  in  terms  of  planning, 
cost/benefit  analysis,  and  project  bene- 
fits. The  GAO  calculated  the  real  costs 
of  this  project  at  $11  billion  by  1983. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
has  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
over  $1  billion  already.  Unless  it  Is 
stopped  here  and  now,  we  will  spend  an- 
other $2  billion,  in  my  judgment,  of  our 
citizens'  money.  That  will  amount  to 
$200  million  every  year  for  the  decade  of 
the  eighties.  Every  other  worthy  water 
project  in  this  Nation  will  have  to  crowd 
into  line  behind  the  Tenn-Tom  to  get 
the  crumbs  from  the  table.  Just  as  an 
example,  the  Tenn-Tom  already  con- 
simies  more  money  every  year  than  is 
devoted  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  con- 
struction budget  for  the  entire  North- 
east, including  13  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  supporters  of  the  project  suggest 
that  we  have  gone  beyond  the  point  of 
no  return  and  that  we  would  simply  be 
wasting  the  money  already  spent  If  we 
were  to  terminate  the  project  now. 

To  be  frank,  I  am  much  more  con- 
cerned with  the  future  than  the  past. 
The  General  Accounting  Office.  In  the 
simplest  terms  and  the  starkest  warning, 
has  told  us  that  it  will  take  another  $2 
billion  to  complete  this  project.  Even 
then,  we  are  told  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  we  will  have  a  project 
which  cannot  compete  economically 
with  the  huge  barge  fleets  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  unit  trains  of  the 
area  railroads.  We  are  building  an  eco- 
nomic dinosaur.  This  project  Is  the  Ed- 
sel  of  water  projects. 

In  my  judgment,  the  2  billion  unspent 
dollars  are  much  more  critical  than 
the  $1  billion  we  have  already  put  Into 
this  project.  These  unspent  resources 
represent  vast  opportunities  for  budget 
reduction,  tax  relief,  or  Investment  In 
other  worthy  efforts.  They  are  hard  dol- 
lars which,  unless  we  act  wisely  today, 
will  be  sunk  into  the  concrete,  dams  and 
dredge  spoil  of  a  canal  which  will  serve 
only  as  a  monument  to  folly. 

What  happens  is  that  today  as  we  look 
at  this  next  $2  billion  estimated  by  GAO 
we  now  have  to  apply  interest  to  that  be- 
cause every  penny  of  it  will  have  to  be 
borrowed.  We  do  not  have  this  money  In 
the  Treasury.  We  have  to  go  out  In  the 
money  market.  We  have  to  borrow  that 
money,  and  we  do  not  pay  3V4  percent 
which  was  the  original  cost  estimate  in 
1946.  It  was  $323  million  at  3y4-percent 
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interest.  That  is  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  dif- 
ference than  now  looking  at  $2  billion 
of  additional  cost  now  estimated  that 
will  have  to  be  provided  by  Congress.  It 
is  not  appropriated,  not  authorized.  But 
that  is  what  GAO  now  estimates  will  be 
asked  of  Congress  because  of  the  addi- 
tional $1  billion  that  their  study  shows 
would  be  a  logical  request  that  could  be 
made  of  us. 

But  now  we  do  not  have  3V4  percent 
Treasury  rate.  We  now  have  what.  12,  13. 
14  percent — double  digit,  whatever  it 
may  be. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
Senator  familiar  with  the  cost-benefit 
ratio  method  and  how  it  is  done? 

Mr.  PERCY.  With  the  past  history  of 
this  project,  does  the  Senator  mean? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Of  any  project,  of 
the  method  the  Corps  of  Engineers  uses 
in  putting  together  a  cost-benefit  ratio 
for  the  Illinois  Waterway.  Lock  and  Dam 
26.  any  of  them?  Does  the  Senator  know 
the  terminology? 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  general  terms  through 
the  years  I  have  looked  at  a  great  many 
of  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  under- 
stands how  they  are  done,  then  the  Sena- 
tor would  agree  with  me.  would  he  not, 
that  those  cost-benefit  ratios  are  infla- 
tion neutral  and  that  the  interest  rate 
is  what  we  call  a  real  interest  rate.  That 
is  the  cost  of  money  over  and  above  in- 
flation. Will  the  Senator  not  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  are  talking  In  prac- 
tical terms. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  talking  in  prac- 
tical terms. 

Mr.  PERCY.  What  I  am  saying  is  what 
Is  the  real  co.st  and  that  is  what  it  costs 
us,  the  taxpayer.  The  taxpayer  has  to 
pay.  We  cannot  add  this  phony  business 
about  just  saying  the  real  interest  rate 
is  3  '/4  percent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
understand? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  what  it  is  above 
inflation.  That  is  about  as  unreal  and 
unrealistic  an  analogy  as  I  have  ever 
heard. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  what  does 
it  cost  out  of  the  pockets  of  every  tax- 
payer? That  is  what  he  understands. 
That  is  what  he  has  to  pay  and  when 
one  covers  it  up  and  talks  about  whatever 
the  rate  is  above  inflation  level  that  does 
not  mean  anything  to  the  average  person. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
understand  what  I  mean  by  "real  inter- 
est rate?" 

Mr.  PERCY.  Oh,  yes.  The  Senator  just 
explained  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  SVi  percent  Is  a 
real  interest  rate.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  PERCY.  By  the  Senator's  defini- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  fact. 

Mr.  PERCY.  But  what  I  mean  by 
"real"  is  the  interest  rate  we  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  is  not  opinion; 
this  is  fact.  Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  fact  is  that  we  have 
to  pay  what  the  market  charges,  and  the 


market    is    charging   now    double-digit 
interest. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No. 
Mr.  PERCY.  And  it  is  real  dollars  that 
we  place  with  the  contractor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  The  market  is 
not  now  charging  a  real  interest  rate  of 
double  digits.  The  real  interest  rate  now 
is  about  4  percent,  the  highest  in  many 
years.  Robert  J.  Samuelson  says  the  real 
interest  rate  is  about  4  percent,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Would  the  Senator  be  able 
to  go  out  and  get  any  money  at  3  or  4 
percent  anyplace  for  any  purpose  today? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Where?  Give  me  the  name 
and  addresss  and  I  would  like  to  go  get  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  it  is  3  percent  over 
and  above  the  rate  of  inflation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  They  do  not  ever  say  that 
to  me  when  I  go  to  the  bank.  I  have  large 
loans  right  now.  They  do  not  talk  about 
inflation  at  all.  They  just  say,  "The  rate 
for  you."  and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  do  get 
a  prime  rate  and  it  is  way  down  today 
from  where  it  was  at  Christmas  time  last 
year.  It  was  21  percent  then.  Now  It  is 
17  V2  percent. 

I  never  heard  a  banker  talk  to  me 
about  the  rate  of  inflation  or  what  it  is 
over  the  rate  of  inflation.  The  17  V2  per- 
cent is  what  they  charge  me.  That  is 
what  I  pay  every  month.  That  is  what 
every  other  citizen,  every  small  business- 
man, every  banker,  and  every  farmer  has 
to  pay  today,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
saying  the  Tombigbee  would  have  to  pay 
on  the  $2  billion  that  it  borrows  to  con- 
tinue constructing  this  project. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  want  to  keep 
interrupting  the  Senator.  But  this  is  not 
an  opinion;  this  is  fact.  The  real  interest 
rate  is  that  over  and  above  inflation. 
What  does  that  mean  in  practital  terms? 
It  means  for  cost-beneflt  ratio  that  the 
benefits  which  will  continue  out  for  many 
years,  50  years  perhaps,  are  not  inflated 
according  to  the  expectable  rate  of  infla- 
tion. Those  benefits  are  not  Infiated. 
They  are  discounted  to  today's  value. 

That  is  what  we  mean. 

If  we  took  the  real  benefits  as  we  ex- 
pect them  to  be.  then  one  could  use 
whatever  interest  rate  he  wishes,  even  30 
percent,  and  we  will  still  be  part  of  it. 
But  we  do  not  do  that.  Neither  do  they. 

It  is  inflation  neutral  and  in  that  sense 
would  the  Senator  not  say  that  is  not 
only  a  fact  but  also  fair?  First  of  all, 
let  us  agree  on  the  fact.  Is  that  a  fact? 
And  second,  is  that  fact  not  fair? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  answer  to  both  is  no 
but  let  me  say  this:  I  agree  with  some- 
thing the  Senator  just  said.  To  get  the 
exact  words  I  would  have  to  go  back  in 
the  transcript.  But  the  Senator  did  say 
that  the  benefits  are  inflated. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  said  they  are  not 
inflated. 

Mr.  PERCY.  What? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  They  are  not  inflated. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Not  inflated?  I  thought 
he  said  the  benefits  were  inflated. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Not  inflated. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Because  if  he  said  that  he 
would  be  saying  a  truism,  because  as  the 
Senator  knows  in  our  discussion  last 
night  the  Senator  from  Illinois  quoted  an 
estimate  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that 


over  a  period  of  5  years  which  ended  in 
1981  the  benefits  would  be  $77  million 
but  when  the  GAO  looked  to  find  those 
benefits  it  just  looked  and  looked  and 
looked  and  could  not  find  them  anyplace. 
All  it  found  were  $16  million  in  benefits. 
That  is  only  20  percent  of  the  original 
estimate 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  under- 
stands that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  So  the  cost-beneflt  ratio 
on  this  project  has  been  destroyed  and 
discredited  totally  and  completely  by  two 
facts.  One  fact  is  the  cost  has  escalated 
from  an  original  estimate  of  $323  mil- 
lion to  now  $3  billion  by  the  GAO  figures 
and  the  benefits  have  shrunk  and  have 
been  reduced  by  80  percent. 

Those  are  real  facts. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York,  the 
principal  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  like  to  con- 
firm the  point  in  the  most  factual  way. 
This  project  is  basically  a  project  for 
diverting  traffic  from  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  Corps  itself  has  estimated 
that  two -thirds  of  the  barges  on  this 
waterway  would  be  diverted  from  the 
Mississippi  River  itself. 

In  the  interval,  from  the  time  we  be- 
gan work  at  an  estimate  of  $386  million 
to  the  most  recent  estimate  of  $1.8  bil- 
lion plus  $1  billion  for  the  project  south 
of  Demopolis.  making  $3  million — the  de- 
velopment of  larger  barge  tows  on  the 
Mississippi  has  been  quite  extraordinary. 

I  was  chairman  imtil  this  year  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  which  has  voted  to  close 
this  project  down.  I  had  occasion,  if  I 
can  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  to 
take  a  trip  along  the  whole  of  the  Term- 
Tom.  It  is  a  tinkertoy. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  Did  the  Senator  say 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  has  voted  to  close  this  project? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  We  recommended  to 
the  Budget  Committee  on  March  15  by 
a  vote  of  9  to  5  that  only  $25  million  be 
appropriated  for  closing  the  project 
down. 

Let  me  finish  my  statement.  This  small 
waterway  might  take  6  barges— it  is 
estimated  it  might  take  10  barges,  but  it 
:ooks  like  it  really  would  take  6.  In  the 
meantime,  the  great  Mississippi  develop- 
ments, which  we  are  all  for,  are  getting 
to  60,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that 
has  disastrously  crashed  in  on  the  feasi- 
bility, the  benefit  cost  ratio,  that  plus 
the  fact  that  no  coal  company  has  ex- 
erted any  interest  in  this  project. 

If  I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  on  the  subject  of  regionalism,  of 
regional  concern,  this  is  not  the 
characteristic  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  for  the 
record,  in  this  appropriation  there  is 
$50  million  for  the  Red  River  Waterway. 
The  Red  River  Waterway  is  entirely 
located  in  Louisiana.  Its  total  cost  will 
be  $1.6  billion. 

There  has  been  no  objection  to  it  In 
our  committee.  But  if  we  do  not  close 
down  these  nonsense  proposals,  how  will 
the  Red  River  get  built?  We  have  the 
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than  the  $1  bUlion  we  have  already  put 
into  this  project.  These  unspent  re- 
sources represent  vast  opporlunilier.  for 
budget  reduction,  tax  relief,  or  invest- 
ment in  other  worthy  efforts.  They  are 
hard  dollars  which,  unless  we  act  wisely 
today,  will  be  sunk  into  the  concrete 
dams  and  dredge  spoil  of  a  canal  which 
will  serve  only  as  a  monument  to  folly, 
as  I  have  said. 

Over  the  past  several  months  this 
Congress  has  made  severe  cuts  in  many 
programs  whose  purposes  were  to  re- 
vitalize American  industry  and  provide 
opportunities  for  the  Nation's  poor.  We 
have  responded  to  the  President's  call 
for  sacrifice  and  austerity. 

Many  businesses  and  individuals  have 
suffered  these  losses  with  gallantry  and 
dignity.  They  have  asked  only  for  equal- 
ity of  sacrifice,  that  their  contribution 
to  the  Nation's  future  be  matched  with 
equal  sacrifice  by  others.  They  deserve 
no  less. 

Yet  we  see  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
project  staggering  along  unscathed 
through  this  entire  budgetary  process 
without  a  nod  in  the  direction  of  equal 
sacrifice. 

Congress  should  reassert  its  determi- 
nation that  all  segments  of  the  Federal 
budget  share  in  the  commitment  toward 
a  balanced  budget  and  sound  Federal 
investments.  The  Tenn-Tom  must  share 
that  burden.  It  deserves  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  project  Is 
a  tremendous  tribute  to  the  power  and 
the  influence  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors who  have  supported  it.  We  stand 
in  awe  of  their  ability  to  support  a  proj- 
ect like  this  that  has  such  a  low  cost- 
benefit  ratio,  year  after  year  get  the 
money  for  it,  and  year  after  year,  as  we 
have  recently  seen,  defeat  our  efforts  to 
stop  this  project. 

A  few  years  ago  you  could  say,  "Well, 
ycu  have  only  completed  such  and  such 
a  percentage  of  it,"  or.  "You  have  com- 
pleted that  much  and.  therefore,  you 
cannot  afford  to  stop  it."  We  could  have 
stopped  a  tremendous  amount  of  ex- 
penditure in  the  past. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  now. 
and  every  Senator  who  casts  a  vote  on 
this  has  to  make  a  decision,  is  he  will- 
ing in  today's  economic  conditions,  with 
a  budget  crisis  facing  this  Nation,  with 
a  $1  trillion  debt,  with  every  single  dol- 
lar that  we  spend  on  this  project  having 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  Treasury,  that 
is  borrowed  from  the  public  and  put  into 
the  Treasury  to  pay  the  contracts,  it  will 
amount  to  $20  million  a  month  for  the 
decade  of  the  1980's.  That  is  what  we  are 
voting  on.  We  are  going  to  remind,  if  it 
is  approved  this  time  and  this  amend- 
ment is  defeated,  every  single  Senator, 
every  single  year  how  much  more  we 
have  spent,  how  much  more  the  cost  has 
gone  up.  and  how  much  greater  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  is  and  how  little  the 
benefit  is. 

I  would  say  at  this  time  next  year 
there  still  will  not  be  a  coal  company,  a 
single  coal  company,  that  will  pledge 
they  will  ship  their  coal  down  the  Tom- 
bigbee. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  made  a  slight  mis- 
statement of  fact,  but  it  goes  precisely  to 
the  point  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  maximum  tow  on  the  Tenn-Tom 
is  designed  to  be  eight  barges.  It  Is 
the  judgment  of  tugboat  captains  that 
it  is  really  a  six-barge  waterway,  but  let 
us  say  eight. 

On  that  basis,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  in  a  study  of  July  17, 
1981 — just  a  few  months  old — by  Mr. 
Duane  Thompson  of  the  Environment 
and  Natural  Resources  Division  made 
this  statement.  He  said  that  a  small  tow 
requires  almost  the  same  number  of 
crewmen  as  a  large  tow.  He  said: 

Therefore,  the  direct  labor  costs  of  mov- 
ing 6.000  or  9,000  tons  of  coal 

On  the  Tenn-Tom — 
could  approach  that  of  moving  60,000  tons 
of  coal  down  the  Mississippi — a  factor  of  al- 
most 10  to  I  In  labor  casts. 

Now  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  haf  some  experience  In  indus- 
try and  management.  I  would  assume 
labor  cost  in  transporting  of  this  kind 
would  be  about  half  the  total  cost.  The 
Tenn-Tom  costs  10  times  the  labor  cost 
of  the  Mississippi.  You  would  not  ship 
coal  that  way.  would  you? 

Mr.  PERCY.  You  certainly  would  not. 
I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 

I  would  like  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  a  group  of  Illinois  constitu- 
ents coming  in  with  a  problem  at  3:45. 
so  I  have  to  leave  the  Senate  floor  for  a 
few  minutes.  I  would  like  to  finish  my 
statement. 

Bearing  right  on  the  point  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York, 
whose  support  of  this  amendment  and 
his  leadership  I  have  deeply  appreciated 
and  who  speaks  with  tremendous  au- 
thority, considering  the  time  that  he  has 
spent  in  committee  studying  this  issue, 
in  these  economic  times  we  simply  have 
to  ask  ourselves:  Does  the  return  on  in- 
vestment justify  the  expenditure?  Would 
an  American  businessman,  for  instance— 
at  15  to  20  percent  interest  rates — make 
a  prudent  decision  by  investing  In  this 
project?  I  would  suggest  as  forcefully  as 
I  can  that  the  answer  would  be  abso- 
lutely no. 

We  should  weigh  very  carefully  those 
$2  billion  and  the  opportunities  they 
represent  against  the  sunk  cost  of  this 
project.  Commonsense  tells  me  that  if  we 
save  $2  billion  against  the  loss  of  a  billion 
dollars,  we  will  have  a  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  at  least  2  to  1.  This  is  far  better  than 
any  which  will  ever  be  realized  from  the 
empty  canal. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  inserted  In 
the  Record  editorials  from  all  over  the 
country.  Two  additional  editorials  have 
come  to  my  attention,  one  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  November  3,  1981,  en- 
titled "Power  and  the  Pork  Barrel,"  and 
another  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of 
November  2.  1981.  entitled  "River  of 
Waste:  In  the  Face  of  Cutbacks,  the 
Tenn-Tom  Keeps  Flowing." 

And  the  whole  question  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  face  is:  Will  the  Tenn- 
Tom  keep  flowing  or  will  it  meet  the  same 
decision  that  we  reached  on  the  project 
that  I  have  described  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  that  had  the  same  very  low  cost- 
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benefit  ratio  in  which  I  regretfully  had 
to  take  a  position  of  opposition  and  sim- 
ply oppose? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Nov.  3.  1981 1 
Power  and  the  Pork  Barrel 
At  a  time  when  the  Reagan  Administration 
Is  searching  for  every  last  dollar  of  savings 
In  federal  spending,  the  most  costly  and 
least  defensible  public-works  project  In  the 
nation's  history  continues  to  survive  the 
budget  process.  It  survives  for  one  reason 
only — the  political  power  of  a  number  of 
Southern  politicians  In  Washington. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway,  a 
450-mlle  system  of  dams,  locks  and  canals 
linking  the  coal  fields  of  southern  Tennessee 
with  the  gulf  port  of  Mobile,  could  eventual- 
ly cost  the  taxpayers  $3  billion  In  construc- 
tion costs,  plus  continuing  subsidies  to  fund 
Its  certain  operating  deficits. 

But  the  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity 
this  week  to  put  the  project  on  hold  for  at 
least  a  year  by  killing  a  $189  mlUlon  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  1982.  It  will  be  a  close  vote, 
pitlng  Sen.  John  C.  Stennls  (D-Mlss.)  and 
other  Southerners  against  Sens.  Charles  H. 
Percy  (R-Ill.)  and  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan 
(D-N.Y.),  who  are  leading  the  fight  against 
the  project. 

The  waterway  clearly  would  serve  no  long- 
range  national  or  even  regional  Interest;  on 
the  contrary,  Stennls  and  his  cohorts  want 
It  because  of  its  short-term  economic  bene- 
fits to  commiinltles  along  Its  route. 

All  the  evidence  suggests  that  further  ex- 
penditures on  Tenn-Tom  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  sending  good  money  after  bad.  The 
waterway  would  have  no  hydroelectric  or 
flood-control  benefits.  Its  one  purpose  would 
be  to  open  a  new  route  for  coal  barges  to  the 
gulf,  but  Southeastern  railroads  and  the 
Mississippi  River — lEO  miles  to  the  west — 
already  satisfy  the  coal  industry's  transport 
requirements. 

Independent  analysts  predict  that  the 
waterway  will  prove  to  be  an  economic  disas- 
ter, and  could  lose  77  cents  in  operating  costs 
for  every  penny  spent  to  build  It. 

The  cost  of  the  project  has  grown  astro- 
nomically— from  »323  million  in  1960  to  $1.8 
billion  In  1979,  and  now  to  $3  billion  to 
complete  work  that  was  not  foreseen  In  the 
original  planning. 

The  accelerating  costs  and  the  knowledge 
that  Tenn-Tom  can  never  pay  Its  own  way 
have  given  many  early  supporters  of  the 
waterway  serious  second  thoughts.  In  fact, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  which  originally  authorized 
the  project,  voted  9  to  5  earlier  this  year  to 
terminate  it  once  and  for  all.  The  House  vote 
In  July  In  favor  of  the  new  appropriation 
was  a  narrow  208  to  198. 

The  project  Is  now  25%  complete,  but  the 
government  could  recover  much  of  the  money 
already  spent  by  selling  off  Its  massive  land 
acquisitions.  And  a  Senate  decision  to  halt 
financing  of  the  project  for  1982  almost  cer- 
tainly would  lead  to  Its  eventual  abandon- 
ment and  to  the  avoidance  of  a  long  term 
drain  on  the  Treasury. 

It  would  be  unconscionable  If  the  clout  of 
a  handful  of  Southern  politicians  should 
keep  this  multibilllon-doUar  pork-barrel 
project  In  the  budget  while  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration Is  cutting  deeply  into  necessary 
programs  and  services. 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Nov.  2,  19811 

RtvEB  OP-  Waste:  in  the  Pace  of  Ctttbacks, 

THE  Tewtn-Tom  Keeps  Plowing 

While   far   worthier   programs   gasp    and 

■putter  for  life,  the  Tennessee  Tomblgbee 


Waterway,  that  monument  to  congressional 
log-rolling,  has  survived  three  rounds  of 
budget  cuts  and  Is  back  for  another  $189 
million  Infusion  from  the  Senate  this  week. 

By  now  the  Tenn-Tom,  a  partly  completed 
barge  canal  from  the  Tennessee  River  to  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico,  has  a  history  of  cost  over- 
runs worthy  of  the  pyramids.  The  traffic 
projections  that  were  used  to  Justify  It  have 
turned  out  to  be  fiction.  And  last  July  a 
fedetal  court  ordered  a  halt  to  construction 
until  the  Corps  of  Engineers  corrects  the 
"blatsint"  Irregularities  In  Its  economic  and 
environmental  assessments  of  the  waterway. 

To  complete  the  waterway  will  require 
another  $1.6  billion,  money  that  would  be 
saved  If  it  were  terminated  right  now.  Last 
year  a  move  to  delete  funding  was  defeated 
when  several  senators  who  ordinarily  dis- 
dain that  kind  of  project.  Including  Michi- 
gan's Carl  Levin,  voted  to  continue  the  Tenn- 
Tom,  largely  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  too 
far  along  to  be  stopped. 

But  the  context  in  which  the  waterway 
must  be  Judged  has  changed  radically.  Con- 
struction has  already  been  halted.  The  fed- 
eral budget  Is  being  cut  in  ways  that  are 
causing  real  human  pains.  If  we  can  no 
longer  afford  half -pints  of  milk  for  school 
children  or  help  for  the  working  poor,  surely 
we  can  no  longer  afford  the  sort  of  project 
the  Tenn-Tom  epitomizes.  If  cutbacks  are 
Indeed  the  order  of  the  day,  here's  the  per- 
fect place  to  cut. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  fioor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  a  question  of 
procedure? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  it 
would  be  best  for  me  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  manager  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
am  recognized,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  just  want  to  make  an 
inquiry.  We  said  we  were  going  to  have 
an  agreement  about  the  time  for  this 
aftemon.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  settled 
as  soon  as  we  can,  perhaps  before  the 
Senator  leaves. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  might  say,  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  we  have  put  out  a  hot- 
line. There  is  no  objection  to  a  2-hour 
debate  tomorrow  starting  at  1:30  and 
terminating  at  3:30. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

While  we  are  all  here,  Mr.  President. 
I  thought  we  could  have  the  agreement 
now  on  the  time  limitation,  provided  the 
leadership  is  ready. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  we  are  ready  for  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a 
good  arrangement.  I  would  be  prepared 
to  make  that  request. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Shall  we  state  it? 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  would  he  state  to  me  what  the  ar- 
rangement is  as  he  imderstands  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  arrangement,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  that  at  1:30  p.m.  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  November  4,  we  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  the  Percy 
amendment  on  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee; that  there  be  2  hours,  equally  di- 


vided, on  the  amendment,  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  or  his  designee; 
that  we  vote  on  this  amendment  and  that 
a  vote  on  the  amendment  occur  no  later 
than  3:30  p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  provision  for  amendments  in  the  sec- 
ond degree  or  points  of  older  or  appeals 
if  the  same  were  submitted? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  assume  those 
would  be  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
suggested  also  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  that  it  would  be 
well  to  advise  Senators  how  late  we  in- 
tended to  debate  it  this  afternoon.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and,  I  believe,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, limiting  the  debate  to  an  hour 
and  a  half — we  started  at  3  o'clock — and 
going  on  this  afternoon  until  4 :  30  would 
be  satisfactory.  That  could  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  over 
half  the  time  has  already  gone  by  and 
the  opponents  have  not  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  have  yielded  the  floor 
to  the  opponents  of  amendment.  They 
can  have  the  rest  of  the  time,  if  that  is 
all  right  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  be  coming  back  to  the  floor 
so  I  can  straighten  out  some  of  these 
items  of  fact? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  problem  is  how  long 
my  meeting  with  the  Fiat  Allis  Corp.  ex- 
ecutives will  be.  They  are  waiting  in  my 
office  right  now.  Then  we  have  a  King 
Hussein  working  session  at  Blair  House. 
So  I  am  not  sure  I  would  be  back  in  time. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  wish  to 
convey  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
the  information,  I  would  promise  to  pass 
it  on. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  wiU  certainly  be 
delighted  to  engage  In  that  exchange. 
But  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has.  I  be- 
lieve, made  some  palpably  incorrect 
statements  of  fact  which  I  think  can  be 
easily  corrected  If  he  is  here  on  the  floor. 
I  will  read  him  some  documents  he  has 
referred  to.  and  I  think  he  will  be  satis- 
fied with  the  information. 

I  regret  that  he  cannot  be  here,  but  I 
simply  state  for  the  Record  that  I  wished 
he  would  be  here  because  I  am  going  to 
read  some  documents  that  I  believe  do 
correctly  state  the  facts. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  there  may  be  a 
question  of  interpretation  of  facts.  I  have 
read  as  many  documents  as  I  could  lay 
my  hands  on  on  this  issue.  I  have  yet  to 
find  a  study  that  has  ever  been  made 
that  supports  the  project,  a  special 
study. 

The  differences  of  opinion  we  had  be- 
fore I  think  will  be  clarified  by  the  Rec- 
ord insertion  that  I  made.  However,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  would  be  able  to  be  on  the  floor,  I 
will  make  every  effort  to  return  before  I 
go  down  to  Blair  House.  If  I  cannot,  then 
I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
material,  if  we  do  not  have  it  immedi- 
ately available,  be  printed  in  the  appro- 
priate place  in  the  Record  to  back  up  the 
assertion  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
made. 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
it  i£  so  ordered. 

from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  if  the 

about  60  seconds,  I  will  go 

fact  which  is  incorrect. 

from  Illinois  said  accord- 

GAO  report  this  was  a  $3  bll- 

The  GAO  report,  in  fact, 
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it.  has  been  put  into  the 

l^y    the   distinguished    Senator 

the  Corps'  budget  estimate  of 

for  fiscal  year  1982  Is  reasonably 

|Iost  of  this  estimate,  CI. 4  billion. 

of  funds  obligated  and/or  ex- 

Df  March  1981,  and  the  remaining 

year  balances  of  awarded  con- 


Senator  agree  that  the  GAO 

fact,  does  say  that  the  cost 

of  the  Corps  are  reasonable  at 

billion  and  of  that  amount  $1.4 

obligated  as  of  March  1981?  I 

look  at  page  V  of  the  GAO 

whSch  he  has  put  into  the  Record. 

The  question  is,  has  $1.4 

n  spent  to  date? 

JOHNSTON.  This  is  what  the  GAO 

It  says  most  of  this  esti- 

billion)  is  made  up  of  funds 

obligated  or  spent 

PEJiCY.  That  is  a  correct  figure. 

correct  that  the  original  esti- 

for  this   project  was   $323 


lO 


PESXTY. 


sti  tes. 

($1.1 


ccst 


JO  EINSTON. 


I  do  not  recall  off- 

Idiow  it  has  gone  up  a  great  de- 

las  most  everything  else.  But 

is  here  that  the  Senator  said 

a  $2  or  $3  billion  project  and 

ijAO  report  so  stated.  I  simply 

clear  up  the  record.  The  rec- 

notr  clear  on  the  cost,  is  it  not? 

P^RCY.  The  record  is  clear  to 

The  $1.4  billion  is  an  obli- 

flgi^re;  it  is  not  a  spent  flgiire. 

JOHNSTON.   Does   the    Senator 

on  page  V  of  the  GAO  report 

follows: 

believes  the  Corps'  budget  estimate  of 

btlll<in  for  fiscal  year  1982  Is  re«sonably 


Does  the  Senator  deny  that  that  is  in 
the  report  which  he  put  into  the  Rec- 
ord? 

Mr.  PE31CY.  Let  us  just  be  certain 
that  we  are  talking  about  obligated  as 
aguinst  sjjent.  That  is  not  a  spent  figure. 
That  is  an  obligated  figure. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  $1.78  billion  is  the 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  estimated  cost  for 
this  entire  project;  $1.4  billion  was  the 
amount  obligated  and/or  spent  as  of 
March  1981. 

That  is  what  the  GAO  says  and  the 
Senator  just  put  it  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Let  me  answer  the  ques- 
tion this  way:  The  Senator  has,  as  re- 
cently as  last  evening,  stated  the  project 
is  80  percent  complete.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Eighty-one  percent 
obligated. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Eighty-one  percent  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No,  not  81 -percent 
complete. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Eighty-one  percent  obli- 
gated. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  To  put  it  another 
way,  there  would  be  19  percent  savings 
if  terminated  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  the  way  the  ques- 
tion was  phrased  there  was  80-percent 
committed.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  81-  or  82-per- 
cent committed,  which  means  you  would 
make  18-  or  19-percent  savings. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
feels  that  to  state  that  to  the  general 
public  is  one  thing.  We  understand  our 
jargon  but  the  general  public  does  not. 
I  think  they  would  consider  this  sort  of 
an  unfortunate  sleight  of  hand.  It  does 
not  describe  reality. 

Here  are  the  facts,  and  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  would  disagree  with  these 
facts. 

As  of  October  1,  1981.  the  corps  has 
spent  $1.9  billion  on  the  project.  That 
is  spent.  The  project  cost  is  $1.9  billion. 
Accordingly,  construction  of  the  project 
above  Demopolis  in  dollar  terms  is  57- 
percent  completed.  When  the  necessary 
$1  billion  of  work  below  Demopolis  is 
properly  included  the  project  is  only  37- 
percent  completed. 

Those  figures  I  take  simply  from  the 
figures  of  the  GAO. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  asked  the  Senator 
a  simple  question,  whether  or  not  the 
GAO  report  which  he  put  into  the 
Record  correctly  stated  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  was  $1.78  billion  as  of 
March  1981.  that  %\A  billion  of  that  was 
obligated  and/or  spent  as  of  that  date. 
He  put  it  into  the  Record.  I  think  he  has 
a  copy  there.  I  read  it  into  the  Record. 
"Hie  question  is.  is  it  correct  or  not  cor- 
rect? Does  that  comport  with  what  he 
said?  The  answer  is.  if  he  refuses  to  an- 
swer that  question,  that  that  is  what  the 
report  says  and  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments.  I  know  the  Senator  must 
go.  I  wish  he  could  stay  here  for  the  rest 
of  this.  He  has  asked  me  another  series 
of  questions  which  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  now,  which  I  want  to  get  into  later. 
That  is  the  degree  to  which  this  project 
is  completed.  I  think  if  we  can  take  it 
step  by  step,  if  the  Senator  could  stay 
on  the  floor 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
so  the  Senator  from  Illinois  can  com- 


plete that  part  of  our  discussion,  the 
phrase  81 -percent  committed  Is  the 
thing  that  I  feel  should  be  clarified.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  relevant  to  the  question  of 
how  far  along  the  project  has  progressed 
or  whether  it  should  be  completed. 
Moreover,  it  raises  serious  questions 
about  who  controls  the  Federal  budget, 
the  Congress  or  the  corps.  If  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  can  arbitrarily  commit  un- 
appropriated funds  by  signing  long-term 
construction  projects  and  thereby  bind 
the  Congress  to  wasteful  projects  such  as 
Tenn-Tom  we  have  truly  lost  control  of 
our  constitutional  responsibility  In  this 
whole  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  I  say.  we  can  dis- 
agree as  to  the  opinion.  Does  the  Senator 
disagree  with  the  81  percent  or,  to  put  it 
another  way.  does  the  Senator  disagree 
that  there  are  contract  terminations  and 
land  restoration  costs  which  have  been 
estimated  at  $283  million?  Does  he  dis- 
agree with  that?  Yea  or  nay? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  disagree  completely  with 
all  the  figures  that  have  been  given  as  to 
how  far  along  this  project  is  and  what 
percentage  of  it  has  been  committed  be- 
cause that  does  not  mean  we  cannot  can- 
cel those  contracts.  The  corps  has  many, 
many  times  renegotiated  contracts  and 
canceled  them  and  gotten  back  money 
that  we  otherwise  would  be  obligated  to 
spend  if  we  did  not  get  out  of  those  con- 
tracts as  rapidly  as  we  could.  We  can  cut 
our  losses,  but  every  single  year  that  we 
keep  projecting  this  into  the  future  we 
reduce  the  chance  to  cut  the  project  and 
we  are  continuing  to  put  good  money 
after  money  that  I  think  has  been  Im- 
properly spent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
understand  what  termination  costs  are? 
I  think  he  does.  Does  he? 

Mr.  PERCY.  He  has  engaged  in  many 
termination  contracts  and  has  been 
terminated  on  some  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment as  a  private  contractor  through  the 
years.  He  certainly  understands  tertnl- 
nation  costs. 

When  I  get  that  notification  and  it 
says  "The  Government  is  canceling  this 
contract.  What  is  your  cost  to  date?" — 
we  certainly  always  have  reserved  that 
right  to  cancel  contracts — "What  is  the 
cost  to  date?"  I  do  not  get  all  of  the  costs 

1  projected  for  the  future.  I  do  not  get 
the  profits  I  was  going  to  make  on  those 
contracts.  I  have  to  cut  them  off  right 
then  and  there  as  of  that  date.  That 
saves  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  under- 
stands that  is  precisely  the  way  these 
figures  are  calculated,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  PERCY.  How  they  are  calculated? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  could  listen  for  just  a  few 
moments.  I  will  clear  up  these  facts. 
These  are  facts. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  first  of 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  can  listen  for  2  minutes 
but  I  cannot  keep  my  group  waiting  any 
longer. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator can  go  over 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  takes  a  while  to  get 
over  and  back  and  I  have  to  leave  for  a 
meeting  at  Blair  House  at  4:30. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  will  have  another 

2  hours  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  New 
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York  has  gracefully  said  he  would  con- 
tinue to  stay  so  questions  can  be 
answered,  and  Senator  Metzenbaum. 
another  principal  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  said  he  would  be  happy  to 
stay  during  this  and  listen  to  it.  I  cer- 
tainly will  read  the  Record  very  carefully 
when  it  is  delivered  in  the  morning  about 
6  o'clock. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Very  well.  If  the 
Senator  will  agree  to  read  the  Record,  I 
hope  he  will  admit  that  some  of  the 
things  I  have  said  are  factual. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  begin  by  sayins 
that  my  State  of  Louisiana  has  no  inter- 
est in  Tenn-Tom. 

I  was  not  here  when  it  was  started.  I 
share  none  of  the  blame  or  the  credit  for 
getting  It  started.  My  State  has  no  inter- 
est in  this  project.  If  it  did.  it  would  be  a 
temporary  Interest,  because  the  port  of 
New  Orleans,  of  course,  to  some  extent,  is 
in  competition  with  the  port  of  Mobile. 
So.  as  I  said.  I  was  not  here  when  the 
project  was  started.  I  bear  none  of  the 
blame  or  the  credit  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  there 
has  been  no  project  which  has  been  more 
severely  misrepresented  as  to  the  facts  by 
my  colleagues,  who  have  been  misled,  who 
are.  in  good  faith,  misled  on  this  whole 
matter  of  the  question  of  fact,  and  by  the 
members  of  the  fourth  estate,  who  con- 
tinue to  print  fiction  as  if  it  were  fact  and 
opinion  as  if  it  were  fact. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  many  of 
my  colleagues  who  will  disagree  once  the 
facts  are  established  and  think  we  ought 
to  terminate  the  project  whatever  the 
facts  are.  But  we  at  least  ought  to  estab- 
lish some  facts  in  this  case. 

Fact  No.  1:  The  total  project  cost  of 
this  authorized  project  is  $1.78  billion  as 
of  March  of  1981,  estimated  by  the  corps 
and  confirmed  by  GAO,  according  to  the 
statement  just  read,  $1.78  billion.  Of  that 
amount,  %\A  billion  was  obligated — was 
obligated  and /or  spent.  So  what  we  are 
dealing  with  is  only  a  small  increment 
that  has  not  been  obligated. 

Is  it  true  that  some  funds,  once  they 
are  obligated  or  committed,  may  not  be 
spent  if  a  project  is  terminated?  Of 
course,  that  is  true.  It  is  equally  true  that 
there  are  termination  costs  in  connection 
with  contracts. 

What  do  we  mean  by  termination 
costs?  That  means  that  a  contractor  has 
certain  contractual  rights.  Obviously,  if 
he  is  told  he  has  to  finish  this  project,  he 
is  entitled  to  charge  severance  pay.  He  is 
obligated  to  pay  severance  pay  and  must 
charge  that.  He  has  the  cleanup  costs  of 
getting  his  equipment  on  and  off;  he  has 
his  expected  profit.  All  of  those  things  go 
into  termination  costs.  So  we  recognize 
that  there  are  termination  benefits ;  there 
are  also  termination  costs. 

When  you  take  the  termination  costs 
and  the  termination  benefits  and  the 
cleanup  cost  on  this  project  itself,  we 
have  a  contract  termination  and  land 
restoration  cost  estimated  at  $283  million. 
That  Ls  $283  million,  Mr.  President. 

Then,  if  we  proceed  to  complete  the 
navigable  portion  below  Columbus,  Miss., 
that  is  an  additional  $45  million,  which 
would  be  an  absolutely  necessary  thing 
to  do  to  get  any  benefit  at  all  from  the 
project.  Then,  we  have  a  total  cost  to  ter- 


minate— investment  or  stmk  costs  to 
date,  contract  termination,  completion  of 
that  portion — of  $1,437  million.  That  is 
out  of  a  total  project  of  $1,780  mUlion. 
That  figure,  the  $1,437  million,  which  is 
the  cost  to  terminate,  represents  from  81 
to  82  percent  of  the  total  project  cost. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  has  looked  at 
those  facts  and  I  say  they  are  facts  be- 
cause they  are.  No  one  has  looked  at 
those  and  said  that  they  are  unreason- 
able. One  might  say  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  overestimated  the  cost  to  ter- 
minate by  $10  or  $20  million  or  under- 
estimated by  $10  or  $20  million,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  these  are  the  fig- 
ures they  have  come  up  with  and  they 
have  not  been  challenged.  So  that  means 
we  are  81  percent  plus  committed  on  this 
project. 

(Mr.  SYMMS  assumed  the  chair. i 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
withdraw  from  the  project,  we  get  virtu- 
ally zero  benefits.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  as  if  he  were  making  a 
great  revelation,  said  that  the  benefits 
from  this  project  have  been  only  20  jjer- 
cent  of  the  $145  million  a  year.  Why  is 
that?  The  project  is  not  complete.  The 
20  percent  is  from  these  contracts,  the  la- 
bor out  there,  the  people  employed  in 
digging  the  canal.  Of  course,  we  are  not 
getting  100  percent  of  the  project  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  project 
that  is  as  frustrating  as  this,  to  hear 
statements  made  and  have  them  believed 
that  this  project  somehow  is  not  up  to 
snuff  because  it  is  only  getting  20  percent 
of  its  estimated  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  about 
this  3  V4 -percent  interest  rate,  and  using 
the  3 '/4 -percent  interest  rate,  the  proj- 
ect, using  a  cost-to-terminate  over  a 
cost-to-complete  ratio,  has  a  6.7  to  1 
cost-benefit  ratio.  Using  738  percent,  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  exceeds  3  percent. 

It  is  important  for  everyone  to  know 
how  we  calculate  a  cost-benefit  ratio.  I 
ask  the  members  of  the  press :  They  have 
a  responsibility  on  this  matter.  This  has 
been  misrepresented  to  the  American 
public.  They  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
truth. 

What  is  the  truth?  Back  when  we  first 
started  making  cost-benefit  ratios,  the 
various  economists  around  the  country 
testified  that  what  we  ought  to  do  on  a 
cost-benefit  ratio,  because  the  rate  of  in- 
flation is  hard  to  pick — it  varies  up  and 
down — was  that  we  ought  to  pick  a  neu- 
tral cost-benefit  ratio.  Strip  out  the  in- 
fiation  from  the  benefits,  strip  it  out  of 
the  interest  rate.  Obviously,  it  is  stripped 
out  of  the  cost  because  the  cost  is  a  fixed 
cost.  That  is  exactly  what  they  did.  and 
3V4  percent  represented  their  best  judg- 
ment of  what  the  real  cost  of  money  was. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  2\'a  percent  repre- 
sents something  more  on  the  average 
than  the  real  cost  of  money.  Again,  the 
real  cost  of  money  is  inflation  plus  that 
real  cost,  which  is  what  you  earn  on 
money.  The  distinguished  economist, 
Robert  J.  Samuelson.  just  sometime  ago. 
opined  that,  indeed,  3  percent  was  the 
real  cost  of  money  on  the  average.  The 
real  cost  of  money,  or  the  real  earnings 
on  money,  up  until  about  the  last  year, 
has   actually   been   negative.   In   other 


words,  during  about  4  years  prior  to  the 
time  that  President  Reagan  was  elected, 
you  could  not  keep  up  with  inflation  by 
investing  your  money  in  a  risk-free,  say. 
savings  account  or  long-term  bond  or 
whatever.  It  did  not  keep  up  with  infla- 
tion. So  3 '4  percent  is  actually  a  reason- 
able rate,  actually  a  very  good  rate  for 
the  real  rate  of  interest.  Three  and  three- 
eightlis  percent,  which  the  committee 
adopted  some  time  ago,  which  is  not  ap- 
plicable by  law  to  this  project,  is  a  bo- 
nanza in  terms  of  the  real  cost  of  inter- 
est. 

I  suspect,  although  I  do  not  recall 
when  it  was  done  or  how  it  was  done,  I 
suppose  that  Congress  probably  adopted 
that  out  of  ignorance,  out  of  failure  to 
understand  what  the  cost-benefit  ratio 
is  and  out  of  political  pressure  from  peo- 
ple who  would  say,  "How  can  the  Fed- 
eral Government  borrow  money  at  3 '4 
percent?  It  is  preposterous. "  Well,  their 
statements  to  that  effect  were  made  out 
of  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  some  things 
by  my  colleague  from  Illinois.  He  says  not 
a  single  study  supports  the  worthiness 
of  this  project.  That  is  not  true.  The 
project  was  commenced  after  a  study 
done  by  probably  the  top  authority  in 
the  field,  a  firm  named  Kearney — Kear- 
ney &  Associates — on  transportation 
movements.  It  was  that  firm  that  pro- 
vided the  basic  information  on  which  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  is  based. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  biggest 
falsity — I  should  not  say  "falsity";  I 
should  say  'inaccuracy  "  I  do  not  mean 
anybody  is  trying  to  mislead.  I  just  think 
people  do  not  understand  this  project. 
Perhaps  the  biggest  inaccuracy  is  to 
make  a  statement  such  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois  made 
when  he  said  that  this  wiU  create  a 
bottleneck  that  it  will  take  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  rectify.  Now,  what  is  that  all 
about? 

This  is  a  project,  of  course,  that  coti- 
nects  the  two  river  systems  by  the  con- 
necting Tenn-Tom  Waterway,  which  is 
the  middle  segment.  It  connects  to  an 
existing  waterway,  what  we  call  the  Mo- 
bile River  system — the  Black-Warrior- 
Tombigbee  Rivers — that  Mobile  River 
system  already  has  some  traflBc  on  it, 
about  14  million  tons  a  year — or,  at  least, 
that  traflBc  is  projected  to  equal  14  mil- 
lion tons — and  the  opponents  of  this 
project  say  that  it  is  going  to  create  a 
bottleneck  below  the  city  of  Demopolis 
because  that  existing  part  of  the  water- 
way will  be  so  crowded  as  to  require 
what  they  say  is  another  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  work. 

First  of  all,  that  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  work  has  actually  been  estimated  to 
be,  in  1981  dollars,  $323  million.  Excuse 
me — that  is  October  1979  dollars.  The  re- 
mainder, $637  million,  is  inflation  to  the 
end  of  the  century. 

So  we  are  actually  talking  about  a  fig- 
ure, in  today's  dollars,  which  is  about 
one-third  of  the  figure  they  are  talking 
about. 

If  we  are  going  to  talk  aoout  1997  dol- 
lars, let  us  talk  about  1997  salaries.  If 
I  am  still  here.  I  hope  we  are  making  a 
quarter  of  a  miillion  dollars  in  the  Sen- 
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(  ost -benefit  analysis,  it  was  pro- 
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President,  Mr.  Percy  has  stated 

( oal  companies  have  requested 

proje  ct.  The  project  was  authorized 

1946   and  was  commenced   in 

at  neither  time  was  steam  coal 

o  be  an  export  item;  indeed, 

coz  1  was  not  used  in  the  cost-ben- 
;o  justify  it. 
I  SAO  report  put  into  the  Record 

Pe  »cy  indicates,  steam  coal  is  now 
i|em,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for 


coal  companies  to  request  Congress  to 
build  the  Tennessee-Tom.  It  is  now  au- 
thorized ;  it  is  now  funded. 

I  can  tell  the  Senate  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  steam  coal 
up  and  down  the  Mississippi  River  and 
by  foreign  importers.  I  have  talked  to 
many  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  next  said  that  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  is  negative.  I  have  ex- 
plained that  cost-benefit  ratio  here.  It 
never  has  been  negative.  The  cost-bene- 
fit ratio,  when  the  project  was  begun, 
was  positive.  It  is  positive  now  using  cost 
to  complete  and  cost  to  terminate  at  6.7 
to  1,  and  it  never  has  been  negative. 

My  friend  from  Illinois  says  that  this 
is  like  projects  in  Illinois,  like  the  Oakley 
Dam.  Not  one  spade  of  dirt  was  ever 
turned  on  the  Oakley  Dam.  No  construc- 
tion was  done  on  the  Oakley  Dam.  It  Is 
easy  to  stop  a  project  before  It  is  begun. 
This  project,  however,  is  81  percent 
along. 

Mr.  President,  another  note:  The 
proponents  of  the  amendment  say  "The 
GAO  has  stated  that  $2  billion  is  needed." 
I  repeat,  I  repeat,  I  repeat:  The  GAO  has 
never  said  that.  It  has  never  been  a  fact; 
it  is  not  a  fact  now.  We  are  81  percent 
committed  on  this  project,  and  the  sec- 
ond segment  below  Demopolis,  in  my 
judgment,  is  never  to  be  authorized. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  same  GAO  report.  TTiey  will  find 
on  page  125  a  letter  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  dealing  with 
this  very  question.  The  letter  says,  in 
part: 

We  also  believe  that  the  question  of  devel- 
oping a  new  federal  project  to  expand  the 
existing  Demopolis  to  Mobile  Waterway  Is 
unrelated  to  the  question  of  completing  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  project.  Should  such 
a  project  be  authorized  by  the  Congress,  it 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  policy  review 
and  competition  for  scarce  budget  resources 
as  any  other  potential  new  water  resource 
project  before  being  Included  In  the  Admin- 
istration's budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  OMB 
letter  from  which  I  read  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExEctrrivE  Office  op  The  President, 
Office  of  Management  and  Bitbget, 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  23,  1981. 
Mr.  William  J.  Andebson, 
Director,  General  Government  Division, 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Offlce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson  :  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  April  6,  1981,  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  GAO  proposed  draft  report  entitled  "Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  Waterway — Some  Answers 
to  Help  Resolve  Difficult  Issues."  The  report 
is  a  very  balanced  presentation  of  the  ques- 
tions which  must  be  addressed  concerning 
the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway.  Our 
comments  on  the  report  are  very  brief. 

The  remaining  benefit  to  remaining  cost 
ratio  is  mentioned  In  the  report  on  page  99. 
We  would  point  out  that  this  ratio  Is  an 
analytical  tool  which  can  be  used  as  a  factor 
In  making  budget  decisions  on  the  continued 
funding  of  a  large  capital  project  like  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway.  As  noted  in 
your  report,  the  remaining  benefit  to  remain- 
ing cost  ratio  for  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
Waterway  is  currently  3.0.  The  fact  that  this 
ratio  supports  the  continued  funding  of  the 


Tennessee-Tomblgbee    Waterway   should   be 
expressly  mentioned  in  your  report. 

I  GAO  comment :  OMB  Is  correct  in  stating 
that  the  remaining  benefit  to  remaining  cost 
is  a  factor  In  making  budget  decisions  on 
Tenn-Tom.  As  suggested,  we  have  noted  this 
in  the  introduction  chapter  rather  than  Just 
in  appendix  I.| 

We  also  believe  that  the  question  of  devel- 
oiping  a  new  federal  project  to  expand  the 
existing  Demopolis  to  Mobile  Waterway  Is 
unrelated  to  the  question  of  completing  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  project.  Should  such 
a  project  be  authorized  by  the  Congress,  It 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  policy  review 
and  competition  for  scarce  budget  resources 
as  any  other  potential  new  water  resource 
project  before  being  included  in  the  Admin- 
istration's budget. 

(GAO  comment:  See  discussion  on  pages 
88  and  89.  | 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  providing  us  with 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  this  draft 
report. 

Sincerely, 

Frederick  N.  Khedouri, 
Associate  Director  for  Natural 
Resources,  Energy  and  Science. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
that  this  is  a  frustrating  project  because 
fiction  is  being  attempted  to  be  elevated 
into  fact — all  in  very  good  grace  and  all 
with  perfectly  honest  intent.  But  if  my 
colleagues  will  just  focus  on  what  are  the 
facts,  we  can  argue  about  whether  a 
project  81  percent  committed  should  be 
completed  in  these  days  of  budget  strin- 
gency. That  is  a  legitimate  argument. 

One  can  argue  about  whether  the  proj- 
ect should  have  been  started  in  the  first 
place,  and  I  might  have  been  engaged  in 
that  argimient  at  that  time.  One  can 
argue  about  the  cost-benefit  ratio  and 
whether  or  not  3 'A  percent  is  a  reason- 
able rate,  but  at  lea,st  concede  the  fact 
that  the  cost  is  estimated  at  $1.78  billion 
total  by  the  GAO  which  has  adopted  as 
a  reasonable  cost  $1.4  billion  including 
the  estimate  of  termination  and  restora- 
tion and  sunk  costs. 

The  cost-benefit  ratio  as  presently  es- 
timated using  the  difference  between  the 
cost  to  complete  and  costs  to  terminate 
is  6.7  percent  to  1.  The  termination  sav- 
ings are  only  $323  million.  We  get  vir- 
tually no  benefit  if  we  terminate  the 
project.  We  get  an  estimated  $145  million 
a  year  if  it  is  completed. 

The  fact  of  these  estimates  and  indeed 
the  uncontroversible  fact  as  to  what  has 
been  spent  is  in  the  Record. 

I  hope  we  will  proceed  with  the  debate 
that  first  accepts  facts  as  facts  if  they 
are  and  then  argue  about  opinion  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  opinion. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
opposition  to  this  amendment,  which 
proposes  to  delete  money  for  the  Tenn- 
Tom  project. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
saying,  if  we  had  not  long  ago  begun  con- 
struction on  this  project,  and  with  the 
budget  problems  that  we  are  now  experi- 
encing, I  might  be  quite  sympathetic  to  a 
reexamination  and  delay  of  the  project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  U  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  sus- 
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pend,  the  time  controlled  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  now  expired. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
chairman  such  time  as  he  requires  to  be 
charged  against  our  time. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  appreciate  that.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  doing  that.  He  is  very 
kind  and  fair  about  this. 

As  I  started  to  say,  if  we  had  not 
started  construction  on  this  project  long 
ago,  with  the  problems  we  are  experienc- 
ing with  the  budget  today,  I  am  sure 
I  would  be  quite  sympathetic  to  a  re- 
examination and  a  delay  of  the  project. 
But  the  facts  are  that  we  are  70  years 
into  the  construction  of  the  Tenn-Tom 
project,  and  we  have  spent  more  than  $1 
billion  on  the  Term-Tom  project.  We 
are  only  20  percent  away  from  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Tenn-Tom  project,  when 
measured  in  terms  of  actual  contract 
commitments. 

Clearly,  we  have  traveled  too  far  dowTi 
the  Tenn-Tom  road  to  throw  away  that 
Investment  now.  The  voters  of  this  Na- 
tion want  to  halt  waste;  they  certainly 
do  not  want  us  to  throw  away  more  than 
$1  billion  invested  so  far,  then  spend 
millions  more  to  fill  up  a  232-mile-long 
ditch. 

But  the  reasons  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment go  beyond  that.  The  Tenn-Tom 
project  offers  an  alternative  that  will 
make  our  national  system  of  inland  wa- 
terways more  productive.  And  I  point 
out  that  our  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources  expects  to  consider,  early  next 
year,  proposals  by  the  administration 
to  place  the  inland  waterways  on  a 
more  self-sustaining  basis,  through  a 
system  of  user  charges.  The  Senate  will 
have  an  opportunity  at  that  time  to 
evaluate  proposals  that  might  recover 
a  portion  of  tlie  costs  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Tenn-Tom,  thus  transfer- 
ring to  the  shippers  some  of  the  invest- 
ment we  are  evaluating  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment Is  unwise  and  wasteful.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  reject  the  amendment. 

I  certainly  do  thank   my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  for  his  time. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  continue  the 
dialog  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
began  so  successfully  and  importantly. 
If  I  could  ask  him  a  question,  and  not 
meaning  to  have  a  debating  point  here, 
but  did  I  not  hear  him  say  just  now  tliat 
the  cost-benefit  ratio  of  the  project  was 
6.7  to  1? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  I  said  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  is  that  if  we  take 
the  termination  costs  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  to  complete  and  cost  to 
terminate  is  S343  million. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  meant 
remaining  cost? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Remaining  cost,  ex- 
actly, and  actually  what  I  meant  was 
and  what  I  said,  I  believe,  was  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  to  complete  and 
the  cost  to  terminate. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Could  I  then  make 
the  point  that  the  Senator  did  not  mean 
the  cost-benefit  ratio  was  6.7  to  1  be- 
cause that  means  it  would  cost  6.7  times 


more  than  it  would  return?  He  meant 
the  benefit-cost  ratio. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  benefit-cost 
ratio,  that  is  correct.  I  stand  corrected. 
I  think  I  have  said  cost-benefit  ratio 
several  times  already  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  cost-benefit 
ratio  is  6.7  to  1  which  I  think  is  in  fact 
the  case  here.  But  the  Senator  meant 
it  the  other  way. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  pointing  out  my  solipsism. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  wish  then  to  make 
two  points. 

First,  if  I  may,  I  have  a  brief  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Percy,  for  his 
exemplary  leadership  in  sponsoring  the 
amendment  to  delete  $189  million  for 
the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway. 
The  chairman  knows  and  understands 
waterways.  He  represents  a  Great  Lakes 
State.  He  understands  commercial  trans- 
portation and  he  understands  public  in- 
vestment. He  knows  when  a  mistake  has 
been  made. 

The  United  States  is  "disinvesting"  in 
public  facilities.  Our  highways  and  water 
systems  are  wearing  out.  Billions  of  dol- 
lars will  be  needed  simply  to  maintain 
that  which  we  already  have.  This  one 
fact  alone  should  compel  the  Senate  to 
stop  the  funding  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee. 

I  am  not  against  public  works.  Indeed, 
as  a  recent  monograph  published  by  the 
council  of  State  planning  agencies 
stated,  "Well-conceived  public  works  are 
not  pork  barrel.'  "  It  is  the  saddest  point 
in  the  debate  over  the  continued  funding 
of  the  Termessee-Tombigbee,  that  this 
project  has  done  so  much  to  damage  the 
reputation  of  legitimate  and  essential 
public  works.  The  Tenn-Tom  has  under- 
mined the  public's  confidence  in  Con- 
gress ability  to  discern  a  good  public 
investment  from  a  wasteful  one. 

The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway 
will  compete  with  the  1,800-mile  Missis- 
sippi River — ninth  largest  river  in  the 
world  and  the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' own  transportation  consultant, 
A.  T.  Kearney,  "the  transportation  mode 
that  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  is  pri- 
marily competing  against  is  barge."  Over 
two-thirds  of  the  traffic  on  the  Term- 
Tom  is  presumed  to  be  diverted  from  the 
Mississippi  River. 

It  was  wrong  for  the  Congress  to  have 
appropriated  funds  for  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  in  1971.  It  is  still  wrong  for 
the  Congress  10  years  later  to  continue 
to  appropriate  funds  for  a  project  with- 
out redeeming  economic  value.  It  is 
wrong  to  spend  an  additional  $690  mil- 
lion to  finish  the  authorized  project.  And 
it  will  be  wrong  to  authorize  and  appro- 
priate $1  billion  to  ease  the  bottleneck 
created  by  the  Tenn-Tom  along  the 
Tombigbee  River  south  of  Demopolis. 

There  is  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma  of 
leaving  a  half -built  waterway  to  the  ele- 
ments, and  that  is  a  proposal  I  first 
advanced  on  May  21,  1981,  in  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee. 
My  proposition  is  quite  simple:  Ask  the 
affected  States  to  put  the  same  faith  in 


the  waterway  as  they  ask  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  States  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  50  percent  of  the  remain- 
ing costs  of  the  project. 

This  seems  to  be  an  altogether  fair 
proposition.  If  the  waterway  is  indeed 
expected  to  produce  the  benefits  claimed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  a  fraction  of 
those  benefits  can  surely  be  recovered 
from  the  users  to  pay  for  50  percent  of 
the  remaining  costs.  This  would  amount 
to  approximately  $400  million,  or  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  authorized 
project. 

If  the  States  fail  to  participate  in  such 
a  cost-sharing  arrangement,  then  it 
hardly  seems  reasonable  to  me  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  continue  to 
shoulder  the  burden  on  its  own.  The 
project  therefore  would  be  terminated 
in  an  environmentally  acceptable  man- 
ner and  the  misguided  enterprise  laid 
to  rest. 

My  proposal  raises  the  issue  of  water- 
way user  fees.  The  notion  of  free  goods 
is  more  deeply  embedded  in  waterbome 
transportation  than  in  any  other  mode 
of  transportation.  When  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  calculates  the  benefits  of  a 
navigation  project,  those  benefits  cor- 
respond to  savings  to  shippers,  that  is. 
individuals  or  corporations  which  can 
be  identified.  As  such,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— or  any  other  public  financing 
authority — ought  to  be  able  to  capture 
at  least  some  of  those  benefits  as  a  means 
to  pay  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance costs.  For  25  years  we  have  ac- 
cepted this  principle  on  the  Federal  level 
in  the  form  of  the  gasoline  tax  and  the 
highway  trust  fund  and  we  accept  this 
principle  on  the  local  and  State  level 
when  we  pay  road  and  bridge  tolls.  New 
York  State  collected  tolls  to  pay  for  the 
$12  million  Erie  Canal,  an  exorbitant 
sum  in  1825.  Why  can  we  not  apply 
such  simple  accounting  rules  to  other 
waterways? 

The  facts  surrounding  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  disputed.  I  submit  that  it  is  the 
principle  of  continuing  to  dispense  free 
goods  that  the  Senate  ought  to  be  debat- 
ing today.  ResponsibiUty  for  many  Fed- 
eral programs  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  States.  I  am  asking  in  relatively 
modest  terms  for  the  States  which  stand 
to  benefit  the  most  from  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  to  make  a  more  substantial 
contribution  to  the  costs  of  constructing 
the  project. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  statement  simply 
to  say  that  I  rise  as  the  sometime  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
source of  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  to  say  we  are  not  an 
institution  opposed  to  or  a  body  disposed 
against  public  works. 

To  the  contrary,  our  dilemma  Is  the 
stalemate  in  public  works. 

There  has  not  been  a  serious  water  bill 
passed  this  Congress  in  a  decade,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
observed.  We  are  probably  disinvesting 
in  public  works  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  reasons  it  happened  was 
that  not  only  the  dams,  as  the  great  sym- 
bol, but  also  the  waterways  for  a  period 
in  our  time  were  in  fact  free  goods  for 
those  who  could  get  them.  As  any  free 
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goods  in  finy  situation  would  be  It  was 
abused.  Ttien  as  this  began  to  be  per- 
ceived, tlie  benefits  of  serious  public 
works  beg]  in  to  be  disparaged  in  the  same 
mode  and  a  whole  complex  of  difficulties 
culn^inating  with  budgetary  dia- 
led to  the  state  where  we 
anything. 

why  Senator  Domenici  and  I 

worked  for  3  years  on  water  legis- 

wh|ch  might  bring  us  out  of  ab- 
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stalemate. 

earlier  about  the  Red  River 

$1.6  billion,  entirely  in  the 

Louisiana.  No  one  is  against  that 

I  do  not  know  who  is  going  to 

we  go  ahead  with  this  enter- 

courfce,  the  Senator  is  right.  It  is  a 
ttipng  to  close  down  such  an  en- 

mliht  it  not  be  kept  as  a  kind  of 

iiemorial  to  that  kind  of  ob- 

to  cost?  Might  it  not  be  that 

appointed  members  of  the  com- 

011  public   works  be  invited  to 

w  ilk  some  of  those  vestiges? 

JOHNSTON.  Is  the  Senator  ask- 

cuestion? 
MofvTWHAN.  I  do  ask  the  Senator 

in  all  seriousness. 
JOfeNSTON.    First    of    all,    how 

fund  other  water  projects? 
MQYNIHAN.   By   producing  the 
consensus  that  they  are  worth- 
tl  e  Nation. 
JOHNSTON.  By  the  $145  million, 
ajt  least,  in  the  yield  benefits 
projected  on  the  Tennessee- 
waterway   which   would   be 
lost  if  we  do  not  spend  that 
$343  million  in  order  to  com- 


aiid 


MC  YNIHAN.  I  make  the  larger 
may,  that  if  our  reputation  for 
rigor  in  these  matters  is  not 
this  country  is  going  to  have 
siistalning  Its  defense  program 
'  ?ill  never  get  back  to  support- 
works.  There  has  been  a  dec- 
stalemate. 

just   inform   my   friend   of 

that  is  coming  our  way?  In 

^acted  the  Inland  Waterway 

We  established  a  fuel  tax 

:o  from  4  cents  per  gallon,  to 

3er  gallon  in    1985.  Congress 

go  any  further  owing  to  the 

of  some  of  the  persons  on  the 

very  moment,  but  it  did  In- 

Secretary  of  Transportation 

S^retary  of  Commerce  to  carry 

of  the  impact  of  waterway 

and  charges. 

like  to  say  to  this  body  and  to 

who  may  be  listening  in  this 

that  this  study  has  now  been 

It   was   carried   out  in   the 

Oata  Resources,  Inc..  and  Booz, 

]  [amilton  for  the  Department 


tUs 


Transp  >rtatlon 

herei 


a  draft  executive  siunmary. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 
Iieing  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a;  follows: 

ExEcuiifE  Summary,  Section  205  Stodt 

I.    INmODDCnON 

In     1978    Congress    enacted     the    Inland 
Waterway   ilevenue  Act  ol  1978  (Title  n  of 


P.L.  95-502)  which  established  a  fuel  tax  on 
commercial  users  on  the  inland  waterways. 
That  tax  was  initiated  at  four  cents  a  gallon 
with  a  provision  for  regular  Increases  until 
It  reached  a  level  of  ten  cents  a  gallon  In 
1985.  The  ten  cents  a  gallon  reflects  a  cost 
recovery  level  of  approximately  20-25  per- 
cent. This  Is  a  fairly  moderate  level  of  cost 
recovery,  but  Congress  declined  to  go  any 
further  without  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Impacts  of  higher  user  charges.  For  that 
reason,  section  205  of  P.L.  95-502  Instructed 
the  Secretaries  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
merce to  carry  out  a  study  of  the  Impacts  of 
waterway  user  taxes  and  charges. 

This  report  consists  of  findings  of  the 
study  and  an  executive  summary.  The  re- 
ports of  the  contractors  and  consultants  em- 
ployed on  the  study.  Including  summaries  of 
their  reports,  are  Included  as  appendices. 

The  bulk  of  the  analytical  and  data 
gathering  work  for  this  study  was  done 
under  contract  by  Data  Resources  Inc. 
(DRI)  and  Booz-AIlen  and  Hamilton 
(BAH).  In  general,  the  former  wa£  re- 
sponsible for  forecasting  commodity  flows, 
estimating  changes  in  mode  share  caused  by 
user  charges  and  analyzing  regional  eco- 
nomic Impacts.  The  latter  was  responsible 
for  surveying  shippers  and  carriers  to  de- 
velop information  on  their  probable  re- 
sponses to  rate  Increases  caused  by  user 
charges  and  for  analyzing  the  financial  Im- 
pacts of  user  charges  on  shippers  and  car- 
riers. In  addition.  Professor  Philip  Baumel  of 
Iowa  State  University  was  engaged  to  carry 
out  an  especially  detailed  analysis  of  the 
Impacts  of  user  charges  on  grain  movements. 

In  addition  to  these  contractors,  consult- 
ants were  engaged  to  write  papers  In  the 
following  specific  areas:  energy,  hazardous 
materials,  cost  allocation,  the  history  of  gov- 
ernment aid  to  the  freight  modes  and  the 
policies  underlying  past  Federal  programs  of 
assistance  to  transportation. 

The  findings  of  the  study  are  based  on 
extensive  work  by  contractors  and  consult- 
ants. Nonetheless,  these  findings  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Departments  of  Trans- 
portation and  Commerce  and  not  of  any 
Individual  contractor  or  consultant.  These 
findings  are  presented  in  the  same  order  in 
which  Congress  asked  for  them.  For  each 
subsection  of  section  205  there  Is  a  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  section  or  findings 
which  responds  to  the  specific  issues  raised 
by  the  Congress  in  that  sub-section. 

II.    EXECtmVE   SUMMARY 

The  Congress  raised  a  number  of  questions 
In  section  205.  The  core  questions,  however, 
are  those  having  to  do  with  the  economic 
and  financial  Impacts  of  waterway  user 
charges  on  barge  operators,  shippers,  regions 
and  other  economic  interests  that  may  be 
affected. 

Overall,  perhaps  the  most  striking  general 
point  that  emerges  from  the  analysis  Is  the 
very  strong  future  water  traffic  growth  that 
Is  forecast,  with  or  without  user  chargers. 
Under  the  maximum  diversion  case,  a  sys- 
tem-wide fuel  tax  with  no  rate  response  by 
the  railroads,  traffic  In  the  year  2000  is  esti- 
mated to  be  65  percent  greater  than  In  1977, 
although  it  is  16  percent  less  than  It  would 
be  without  user  charges.  An  equally  plaus- 
ible scenario  with  much  less  diversion  Is  seg- 
ment charges  (ton/mile)  with  a  50  percent 
rail  rate  response  (i.e.,  rail  rate  Increases 
under  user  charges  are  only  50  percent  of 
barge  rate  increases).  Under  this  scenario, 
year  2000  traffic  would  be  only  seven  percent 
less  than  the  no-user  charge  forecast  and 
would  be  nearly  double  1977  traffic. 

It  is  this  strong  underlying  growth  trend 
that  keeps  the  Impact  of  user  charges  from 
being  more  severe.  The  more  traffic  there  Is 
moving  on  the  river,  the  lower  the  user 
charge  per  ton  of  traffic  and  the  less  the 
Impact  of  the  user  charge.  Much  of  the  traffic 
growth  is  In  coal.  In  tonnage  terms,  coal  iB 


by  far  the  largest  single  commodity  moving 
on  the  waterways.  It  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately 27  percent  of  total  tons  in  1977,  and 
is  forecast  to  be  very  close  to  50  percent  by 
the  year  2000,  with  or  witixout  user  charges. 
There  Is  also  very  strong  growth  in  corn,  soy- 
beans, fertilizer,  chemicals  and  steel.  Tables 
II-1-3  illustrate  some  of  these  trends. 

Table  II-l. — Percent  change  in  total  tonnage 
in  year  2000  compared  to  1977  base  under 
varioxLs  scenarioi 

Percent 

Scenarios  Growth 

No  tax 65.0 

Sysftemwlde    fuel    tax    100%    recovery 
0%   rail  response 50.4 

Segment  ton-mile  toll   100%   recovery 
0%   rail  response 54.5 

Segment  ton-mile  toll  100%  recovery 
50%   rail  response 56.3 

Segment   ton-mUe   toll   50%    recovery 
O'r   rail  response 60.8 

Table  II-2. — Percent  change  in  coal,  tonnage 
in  year  2000  compared  to  1977  base  under 
various  scenarios 

Percent 

Scenarios  growth 

No  tax 157.0 

Systemwlde  fuel  tax  100  percent  recov- 
ery 0  percent  rail  response 163.3 

Segment  ton-mile  toll  100  percent  re- 
covery 0  percent  rail  response 163. 1 

Segment  ton-mile  toll  100  percent  re- 
covery 50  percent  rail  response 153.3 

Segment  ton-mile  toll  50  percent  re- 
covery 0  percent  rail  response 156.3 

TABLE  II-3.-PERCENT  GROWTH  CHANGE  IN  GRAIN  TONNAGE 
IN  YEAR  2000  COMPARED  TO  1977  BASE  UNDER  VARIOUS 
SCENARIOS 

Soy- 
Scenarios  Corn     Wheat       bean        Total 


Notax 63.5 

Systemwlde  fuel  tax:  100 
percent  recovery.  0  per- 
cent rail  response 43.1 

Segment  ton-mile  toll: 
100  percent  recovery, 
0  percent   rail   re- 

sponse„ 43.2 

100  percent  recovery, 
50  percent  rail  re- 
sponse       53.7 

50  percent  recovery, 
0  percent  rail  re- 
sponse  54.3 


There  are  two  groups  that  experience  no- 
ticeable adverse  effects  from  user  charges. 
These  are  grain  farmers  and  barge  operators. 
The  barge  Industry  experiences  an  Immedi- 
ate drop-off  in  traffic  when  rates  go  up  to 
refiect  user  charges.  In  four  to  five  years, 
however,  the  underlying  growth  in  com- 
modity traffic  brings  barge  traffic  back  to 
what  It  was  before  user  charges  were  im- 
posed and  from  that  point  onward  it  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

The  analysis  that  has  been  conducted  al- 
most certainly  exaggerates  the  short-term 
Impact  on  the  barge  Industry.  That  Is  be- 
cause it  has  been  assumed  that  barge  oper- 
ators will  pass  through  100  percent  of  user 
charges  to  shippers.  This  is  a  good  assump- 
tion to  make  because  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  the  pricing  strategy  of  barge 
operators  would  actually  be. 

Inevitably,  there  will  be  many  cases  in 
which  barge  operators  in  actual  practice 
would  absorb  some  of  the  charges  themselves 
in  the  short  run  In  order  to  hold  traffic  and 
keep  their  barges  operating.  Thus,  the  as- 
sximption  of  100  percent  pass-through,  while 
analytically  sound,  does  exaggerate  diver- 
sion. 

The  effects  on  grain  farmers,  especially 
those  located  near  the  river,  are  likely  to  be 
more  lasting.  The  farmer  near  the  river  has 
enjoyed  a  definite  benefit  in  lower  shipping 
costs,  because  the  general  taxpayer  has  been 
covering  part  of  those  costs  for  him.  Those 
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farmers  that  have  gained  the  most,  from 
this  support  have  the  most  to  lose  by  its 
withdrawal. 

As  distance  from  the  river  Increases  the 
negative  effect  on  grain  farmers  diminishes. 
There  are  two  reasons  tor  this.  One  is  simply 
that,  88  the  trucking  component  of  the 
truck/barge  move  increases,  there  is  less  gain 
from  the  lower  cost  of  the  river  movement 
and  hence,  less  loss  from  the  withdrawal  of 
the  subsidy. 

Beyond  that,  however,  rail  shipment  be- 
comes a  more  viable  alternative  as  th«  length 
of  the  truck  haul  increases.  Farmers  who  are 
now  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  river's  "drawing 
area"  may  find  their  shipping  costs  reduced 
as  It  becomes  economically  feasible  to  build 
unit  train  loading  facilities  closer  to  the 
river  than  it  used  to  be. 

An  Important  variable  In  the  effects  on 
farmers  and  barge  operators  is  the  extent  to 
which  railroads  respond  to  user  charge-in- 
duced Increases  in  barge  rates  either  by  rais- 
ing their  own  rates  on  water-competitive 
traffic  or  by  keeping  their  rates  low  to  in- 
crease their  market  share.  There  is  no  good 
way  of  predicting  this  behavior  and,  in  fact, 
it  is  likely  to  vary  over  time  as  other  condi- 
tions change. 

For  example,  when  railroads  have  excess 
supplies  of  hopper  cars,  they  are  likely-  to 
bid  for  increased  market  share  by  keeping 
rates  down.  Under  tighter  car  supply  condi- 
tions, they  might  go  for  higher  rates.  Since 
railroad  response  cannot  be  predicted,  user 
charge  impacts  were  analyzed  under  various 
assumptions  about  railroad  behavior.  Barge 
operators  are  helped  by  railroad  rate  in- 
creases because  less  traffic  then  moves  from 
barges  to  railroads. 

Most  farmers  are  helped  to  the  extent  that 
railroads  do  not  raise  rates,  because  this  re- 
duces the  cost  of  their  alternate  means  of 
transportation.  Farmers  close  to  the  river 
would  be  helped  by  higher  rail  rates,  since 
this  would  keep  more  traffic  on  the  river, 
thus  reducing  user  charges  per  ton-mile. 

The  manner  In  which  the  user  charges  are 
implemented  can  also  have  a  marked  Impact 
on  the  outcome.  There  are  two  basic  ways 
to  go  about  levying  a  user  charge.  One  can 
do  it  on  a  system-wide  basis  under  which 
all  traffic  pays  tax  at  the  same  rate,  regard- 
less of  the  part  of  the  system  it  is  moving  on. 
The  alternative  is  the  segment-based 
charge  under  which  traffic  Is  charged  at  a 
rate  which  reflects  the  government's  cost  of 
operating  and  maintaining  the  river  segment 
on  which  that  traffic  is  moving.  Either  type 
of  charge  can  take  a  number  of  forms.  For 
the  system-wide  charge,  a  uniform  ton-mile 
tax,  a  fuel  tax  or  a  uniform  tow-boat  license 
fee  for  tow-boats  and/or  barges  are  all  pos- 
sible candidates. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  fuel  tax  Is  the 
most  practical  and  feasible  way  of  imposing 
a  system-wide  charge,  and  would  be  the  type 
of  charge  most  likely  to  be  actually  employed 
for  this  purpose.  A  segment  charge  could  be 
Imposed  through  a  ton-mile  tax  varying  with 
segment  costs,  lockage  fees,  variable  license 
fees  and  in  other  ways.  For  purposes  of  the 
study,  both  ton-mile  charges  and  lockage 
fees  were  analyzed. 

For  several  reasons,  the  fuel  tax  and  the 
segment  ton-mile  tax  were  selected  as  Illus- 
trative for  analysis  of  the  differing  effects 
of  system-wide  and  segment  specified 
charges  and  of  combinations  of  the  two. 

In  comparing  these  two  basic  approaches, 
two  striking  points  emerge.  From  this  anal- 
ysis, there  appear  to  be  four  major  river 
segments  whose  present  traffic  simply  could 
not  pay  the  full  current  costs  of  operating 
and  maintaining  these  segments.  These  are 
Appalachiocola/Fllnt,  Quachlta/Red,  Ken- 
tucky,  and  Tennessee/Tomblgee. 

Under  full  cost  recovery,  traffic  would  sim- 
ply leave  these  segments  or  not  move  at  all, 
Tbe  underlying  reason  Is  that  there  is  con- 


siderable variation  in  the  capital  and  oper- 
ating costs  of  various  portions  of  the  system 
as  well  as  wide  differences  In  the  traffic 
volumes  access  which  the  waterway's  costs 
can  be  spread.  As  a  consequence,  costs  per 
ton-mile  of  traffic  can  be  far  above  the  aver- 
age on  some  segments.  For  the  whole  system, 
the  average  Federal  cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  waterways  in  1977  was  1.1 
miles  per  ton/mUe.  The  highest  and  lowest 
cost  segments  are: 

Estimated   implicit   taer  charge   to   recover 
Federal  operations  and  maintenance  costs 

[Mills  per  ton-mUe] 
High  Cost  River  Segments: 

Appalachiocola/Fllnt    *6. 5 

Kentucky - 33.7 

Quachlta/Red   18-0 

Arkansas   9.6 

Tenn-Tom:  No  traffic  at  present. 
Low  Cost  River  Segments: 

Ohio  -68 

Lower  Upp  Miss -67 

Oreen  — •'^ 

Lower  Miss -82 

Although  the  Arkansas  is  among  the  high- 
cost  rivers,  the  analysis  Indicates  that  It  Is 
able  to  hold  its  traffic,  and,  as  Its  traffic  grows 
over  time,  unit  ten/mile  costs  come  down. 
The  other  high-cost  river  segments  do  not 
have  sufficient  future  traffic  growth  projected 
for  them  to  become  viable  under  a  cost  re- 
covery system  based  on  segment  specific  user 
charges. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
river  segments  that  were  chosen  for  the 
analysis  represent  some  arbitrary  decisions 
about  which  rivers  and  stretches  to  group 
together.  For  this  reason,  some  of  the  seg- 
ments which  the  analysis  shows  cannot  hold 
their  traffic  contain  stretches  which  might 
well  hold  their  own.  For  example,  the  Tenn- 
Tom  includes  the  Warrior  River  which  Is 
definitely  able  to  hold  Its  traffic  under  seg- 
ment-specific charges.  Another  example  is  the 
Quacblta  River  which  is  Included  with  the 
Red  and  would  be  likely  to  be  self-sustaining 
under  segment-specific  charges. 

Total  levels  of  diversion  are  lower  with 
a  segment-specific  tax  than  they  are  with 
a  system-wide  fuel  tax.  This  is  because  a 
fuel  tax  requires  the  traffic  on  high-volume 
stretches  to  carry  some  of  the  burden  of  the 
low-volume  stretches.  Under  segment-specific 
charges,  the  traffic  on  the  low-volume 
stretches  has  to  carry  the  full  costs  of  those 
segments.  Thus,  most  (but  definitely  not  all) 
traffic  pays  a  lower  user  charge  under  a  seg- 
ment-specific toll  than  it  does  under  a  sys- 
tem-wide fuel  tax.  Th\is,  a  segment-specific 
charge  reduces  the  negative  effects  on  the 
barge  Industry  as  a  whole.  It  also  reduces 
negative  effects  on  shippers  that  use  the  seg- 
ments that  pay  less  under  segment-specific 
charges  than  they  would  under  fuel  taxes. 
In  order  to  explore  further  the  sensitivity 
of  high  costs  rivers  to  segment  charges,  cases 
were  analyzed  in  which  only  £0  percent  of 
the  costs  of  these  rivers  was  recovered  on  a 
segment  basis.  In  either  case,  the  traffic  on 
the  four  river  segments  mentioned  above  is 
still  unable  to  bear  the  costs  allocated  to 
them.  This  is  true  even  in  the  case  where 
no  charge  other  than  the  60  percent  segment 
charge  is  being  collected. 

Among  commodities  now  on  the  water- 
ways, those  most  susceptible  to  diversion  are 
petroleum  products  and  steel.  Gasoline  and 
distillates  tend  to  experience  diversion  rates 
around  four  times  the  average  and  steel  from 
two  to  two-and-one-half  times  the  average. 
However,  because  the  amount  of  these  com- 
modities that  move  on  the  river  are  very 
small  In  relation  to  the  overall  volumes  be- 
ing produc:ed  or  moved,  the  impacts  asso- 
ciated with  these  large  percentage  diversions 
are  negligible. 

The  commodities  with  the  least  tendency 
to  divert  are  coal  and  sand  and  gravel.  Sand 


and  gravel  typically  moves  for  very  short 
distances.  Moreover,  in  many  cases  there  are 
no  real  alternative  methods  of  moving  the 
sand  and  gravel  as  it  Is  being  dredged  from 
the  river,  user  charges  do  not  have  a  great 
eifect  on  the  delivered  cost  of  coal. 

Many  of  the  utilities  that  receive  coal  by 
water  do  not  have  faculties  for  unloading 
trains.  The  incremental  amount  added  to 
barge  rates  because  of  user  charges  would 
not  nearly  be  large  enough  to  cause  one  of 
these  utUitles  to  invest  In  facilities  for  un- 
loading trains.  For  example,  the  average  In- 
crease In  the  delivered  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal 
on  the  Ohio  River  from  full  user  charges  Is 
estimated  to  be  only  cents,  percent  of 
the  total  delivered  cost  of  the  coal. 

Analyses  were  performed  with  user  (diarge 
levels  set  at  less  than  lull  cost  recovery  so 
that  the  eflect  of  reducing  the  charges  could 
be  estimated.  At  lower  levels  of  cost  re- 
covery, the  Impacts  wotild  of  course,  be 
reduced.  At  50  percent  recovery,  diversion  for 
most  commodities  becomes  minimal.  For  ex- 
ample, under  50  percent  cost  recovery  em- 
ploying segment  specific  charges,  total  traf- 
fic Is  estimated  to  be  only  three  percent 
less  than  what  it  would  have  been  without 
user  charges.  Under  this  scenario,  the  traf- 
fic level  lor  no  commodity  falls  as  much  as 
ten  percent  from  the  no-user-charge  level. 
In  other  words,  the  impact  Is  becoming  very 
difficult  to  detect. 

As  noted  at  the  outset,  the  two  groups 
that  do  sustain  noticeable  negative  effect* 
are  barge  operators  and  grain  larmers,  tem- 
porary In  tne  former  case,  permanent  m 
the  latter,  at  least  for  those  farmers  located 
near  the  river  who  now  receive  the  largest 
benefit  Irom  government's  financing  of  the 
waterways.  These  effects  are  not  large  enough 
m  total,  however,  to  translate  into  any  ex- 
tensive effects  on  regional  economies.  There 
are  some  negative  spillover  effects,  but  they 
are  quite  small  in  the  context  of  overall  re- 
gional economies.  Admittedly,  any  negative 
effect  is  significant  to  the  Individual  who 
experiences  it.  Nonetheless,  any  effects 
there  are  truly  small  when  compared  to 
total  levels  of  income,  investment  or  em- 
ployment. The  analysis  of  regional  Impacts 
shows  that  only  a  fraction  of  one  percent  of 
these  totals  could  be  affected. 

There  are  no  negative  effects  In  terms  of 
energy  consumption  or  of  the  balance  of 
payments.  There  may  be  some  shifu  In  the 
location  of  the  areas  where  grain  Is  grown 
for  export.  The  Implementation  of  user 
charges  may  improve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  Western  Iowa  or  South  Dakota  grow- 
ers relative  to  Eastern  Iowa  or  Illinois  River 
growers  with  respect  to  grain  exports.  This 
simply  means  that  areas  close  to  the  river 
might  send  a  somewhat  lower  percentage  of 
their  production  to  world  markets  whCe 
areas  farther  from  the  river  with  good  rail 
access  to  ports  might  send  a  somewhat  high- 
er percentage  of  their  production  to  world 
markets. 

An  issue  frequently  raised  in  the  context 
of  waterway  user  charges  is  that  of  Federal 
subsidy  to  other  modes.  Review  of  this  his- 
tory reveals  that,  at  one  time  or  another, 
each  of  tbe  modes  has  been  subsidized  and 
promoted  as  a  means  of  achieving  some  na- 
tional goal.  Currently,  it  Is  the  goal  of  the 
Executive  Branch  to  eliminate  all  Federal 
subsidy  to  freight  movement. 

Before  closing  this  executive  summary.  It 
Is  Important  to  say  a  word  about  the  nature 
of  the  analysis  that  was  carried  out  for  this 
study  and  to  place  the  results  In  perspective. 
The  basic  method  of  the  anaylsls  was  to 
forecast  barge  traffic  growth  In  the  absence 
of  user  charges.  Then,  using  estimates  of 
shippers'  responses  to  various  rate  increases. 
the  traffic  fiows  with  user  charges  were 
projected.  User  charges  were  estimated  using 
Corps  of  Engineers  Information  on  the  allo- 
cation of  costs  to  navigation. 
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words,   a   future   without    user 
projected,  and  an  analysis  then 
at  that  future  would  look  like  if 
alerway   user  charges  were  imple- 
d   nothing   else   in   the   economy 
e  underscoring  is  used  because  it 
certain  that  many  changes,  many 
e  not  now  foreseeable,  will  occur 
twenty  years  and  that  some  of 
s  are  likely  to  have  far  greater 
inland  navigation  than  would  viser 
price  Increases  of  the  last  five 
caused  a  far  greater  increase  in 
than  any  user  charge  examined 
cost   recovery  fuel    tax   would 
a   —   percent   increase   in    1990 
compared  to  the  —  percent  In- 
occurred  during  1976-80. 
the  maximum  negative  efffct  of 
>  on   the  most   severly   affected 
has  been  estimated  at  5-6  cents 
Anyone  who  follows  world  grain 
s  that  that  is  an  amount  that 
stamped  by  normal  swings  in  the 
example,    in    19 —   corn   prices 
below   19 — .  Within  a  single 
normal  for  the  price  of  corn  to 
to  —  cents  per  bushel, 
the    implementation    of    inland 
ler  charges  is  unlikely  to  be  the 
even  a  major.  Influence  on  the 
of  the  parties  Involved  over  the 
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Mr.  MOtyNIHAN.  I  would  like  to  read 
just  one  paragraph.  There  is 
as  to  the  various  basic  ap- 
is to  how  you  might  get  a  full 
the  costs  of  these  programs' 
md  maintenance,  and  I  quote : 
c(  mparing  of  these  two  basic  ap- 
strlking  points  emerge.  From 
,  there  appear  to  be  four  major 
whose  present  traffic  simply 
ay  the  full  current  costs  of  op- 
maintaining    these    segments. 
Appalachlcola/Flint,    Quacbita  ' 
ky,  and  Tennessee  Tombigbee. 


;,  under  instructions  from 

the  Department  of  Trans- 

ind  the  Department  of  Com- 

that  far  from  having  a  po.si- 

-cost  ratio  when  the  $2  or 

ire  spent.  By  calculating  how 

:an  charge  before  there  would 

Sc    and    optimizing    those 

could  not  even  get  back  the 

md  maintenance  costs  of  this 

project. 

Mr.  President,  will 
yield  at  that  point? 

If  I  may  make  one 

,  because  I  want  to  compare 

the  extraordinary  difference 

?r  Mississippi.  We  are  dealing 

qifferences. 

Appalachicola.   the  implicit 
to  cover  operation  and  main- 
a  penny  for  the  steam  shov- 
concrete,  is  estimated  in  mills 
to  be  45.5;  the  Ohio  is  0.58. 
times  as  much  on  the  Appa- 
it  does  on  the  Ohio. 
Mississippi  0.67,  the  same 
1  ratio.  The  lower  Missis- 
different,  more  dredging 
more  wiggling,  0.82  mill, 
had  testimony  that  this  is  an 
waterway,  and  for  what  it 
ug  captains  will  say  it  is  a 
aterway.  It  will  compete  with 
system. 

Mr.  President,  will 
jrield? 


barge  Mississippi ! 
JOl  [NSTON. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  because  of  the  fuel 
tax.  which  is  now  I  believe  4  or  5  cents 
a  gallon,  that  it  would  not  pay  for  the 
maintenance  on  this  waterway,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  a  proper  waterway? 
Is  that  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
point  the  Senator  made? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  WeU,  first  of  all, 
Tenn-Tom  is  not  included  in  the  fuel 
tax. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Second  of  all,  this  is 
a  study  of  whether  any  user  charge 
could  return  the  actual  operating  and 
maintenance  cost.  This  is  an  economic 
calculation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  using  what  fig- 
ures of  traflBc  and  what  figures  of  cost? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Data  Resources, 
Inc.,  and  Booz,  Allen,  and  Hamilton, 
used  a  model  of  transportation  costs. 
There  is  an  optimal  charge.  Below  that 
by  increasing  it  you  would  get  more  rev- 
enue, beyond  that  by  increasing  it  you 
get  less  revenue.  It  is  called  a  revenue 
curve.  It  is  characteristic  of  any  business 
and  especially  characteristic  of  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Did  they  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  $145  million  annual 
benefits  as  projected  in  the  benefit-cost 
ratio? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  They  did  not  make 
any  judgment  on  that.  But,  sir,  I  say  to 
you  in  the  name  of  public  works  that  if 
we  go  forward  with  this  we  will  be  dis- 
graced. I  mean  this  thing  will  not  even 
pay  the  tollgate  keeper's  salary,  and 
there  is  no  toll  under  present  law. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  are  $145  mil- 
lion annually  of  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  this.  DRI  did  not  disagree  with 
that.  I  have  not  seen  the  DRI  study  and 
I  would  love  to  see  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  will  be  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  the  morning.  There  was  also  a 
detailed  analysis  by  Prof.  Philip  Baumel 
of  Iowa  State  University. 

Can  I  not  make  the  point  on  behalf  of 
someone  committed  to  these  enterprises 
that  we  believe  in  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  that  we  are 
disinvesting  in  these  public  works?  I 
come  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  Erie  Canal  is  part  of  our  history.  I 
do  not  harbor  any  resentment  of  the 
fact  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  when  asked 
to  give  the  help  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, said,  "Maybe  in  a  half  century  it 
may  be  feasible."  I  have  no  resentment 
of  that  at  all.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi <Mr.  Cochran)  is  smiling,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  waterways  are  part  of  our  life,  and 
harbors  are  part  of  our  life,  and  the  ex- 
port of  coal  is  going  to  be  part  of  our 
economic  life  in  a  way  it  has  not  been. 
The  use  of  water  in  the  high  plains  and 
what  used  to  be  the  great  American 
desert,  you  know,  has  been  transformed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  But  we 
are  not  getting  any  money  for  new  pro- 
grams. We  cannot  get  them  through.  The 
combination  of  a  sense  that  they  are 
somehow  illegitimate,  and  the  environ- 
mental opposition,  now  culminating  with 
budgetary  opposition,  means  that  noth- 


ing is  happening.  A  decade  went  by  and 
we  did  not  get  a  bill.  So  far  as  I  know  I 
want  to  see  the  Red  River  waterway  built 
through  Louisiana,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
am  going  to  see  it. 

I  say  to  you,  sir,  as  sure  as  we  are  here 
today — well,  not  as  sure,  nothing  can 
be  that  sure — I  mean  there  is  a  very  high 
probability  that  2  years  from  now  or  4 
years  from  now  someone  is  going  to  say, 
"The  Red  River  waterway,  we  cannot  af- 
ford it,  it  will  not  work,  and  it  is  just  like 
the  Tenn-Tom,"  unless  we  have  closed 
down  the  Tenn-Tom  to  establish  our 
bona  fides,  and  we  have  closed  down  some 
dams,  too. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator  

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Please. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (continuingi .  Does 
he  agree  with  the  figure  of  $343  million 
as  being  that  which  we  would  save  by 
nontermination  of  the  authorized 
project. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  No,  sir.  I  mean  as 
soon  as  we  get  that  the  corps  will  be  in 
for  the  Demopolis-to-Mobile  segment, 
and  I  recognize  the  Senator  has  a  very 
powerful  point  in  saying  if  it  is  so 
crowded,  if  it  is  going  to  be  so  crowded  up 
above — if  it  is  going  to  be  a  bottleneck 
from  Demopolis  south,  how  will  it  be  so 
empty  up  above?  The  answer  basically  is 
that  the  Demooolis-to-Mobile  segment  is 
not  built  for  eight-barge  tows  either. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Did  the  Senator 
know  it  was  a  six-barge  tow  on  which  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  was  based? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  No,  I  did  not.  But 
six-barge  seems  more  likely.  I  know  it 
sure  was  not  60. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  has  a  capability  of 
eight  barges,  which  has  been  criticized  by 
some.  But  the  corps  used  six-barge  tows 
in  its  calculations. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised. The  corps  tries  to  be  conservative 
in  these  things. 

We  put  this  benefit-cost  analysis  on 
them.  It  was  one  of  the  newest  ideas  in 
public  administration  in  the  1930's,  and 
it  was  attached  to  the  legislation  that 
provided  relief  after  the  great  Ohio  floods 
of  1935.  But  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce are  telling  us  there  is  nothing, 
there  is  going  to  be  no  benefit  of  any  kind. 
You  would  not  even  be  able  to  recoup  the 
operating  costs.  You  know.  In  New  York 
City  we  suffered  for  many,  many  years, 
and  I  think  quite  seriously  its  public  life 
was  affected,  under  the  administration  of 
Boss  Tweed.  A  courthouse  was  built  just 
north  of  City  Hall,  and  it  cost  more  than 
it  should  have.  It  served  as  a  courthouse, 
but  it  became  known  as  the  Tweed  court- 
house, and  for  80  years,  whenever  there 
were  smy  efforts  to  do  anything  sensible 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  they  pointed  to 
the  Tweed  courthouse. 

The  same  effect  is  taking  place  here 
with  the  Tenn-Tom. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  the  Senator 
allow  me  to  try  to  once  again  get  my  hand 
on  this  slippery  fish  of  trying  to  come  up 
with  what  the  Senator's  opinion  is? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  What  is  the  slippery 
fish  involved? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  slippery  fish  is 
the  question  of  what  will  it  cost  to  termi- 
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nate,  how  much  do  you  save  by  terminat- 
ing the  authorized  project?  Then  we  can 
argue  later  on  about  whether  you  or  your 
committee  are  likely  to  authorize  another 
part  not  yet  authorized. 

I  would  tell  the  Senator  that  the  corps 
has  said  $343  million  being  the  difference 
between  the  cost  to  complete  and  the  cost 
to  terminate.  If  that  is  not  reasonable, 
what  is  the  Senator's  estimate? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  project  from 
Columbus,  Miss.,  south  to  Demopolis  is 
usable  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  $45  million 
yet  to  be  spent. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes.  You  decide  not 
to  throw  good  money  after  bad.  It  is  a 
decision  made  by  firms  every  day  of  the 
year.  And  with  each  year,  this  becomes 
more  difficult. 

As  you  know,  we  in  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Pubhc  Works  were 
prepared  to  move  that  this  measure  be 
terminated,  asked  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  allocate  only  $25  million  to  the 
project.  That  is  not  binding,  obviously. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Did  you  come  up  with 
a  judgment  as  to  what  you  would  save 
after  you  paid  your  termination  costs, 
after  you  finished  that  part  below  Col- 
umbus and  restoration  of  the  land? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  We  came  up  with  a 
judgment  that  what  we  will  spend  to 
finish  is  just  too  much  and  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  no  end. 

I  just  say  that  I  had  originally  pro- 
posed, during  the  reconciliation  discus- 
sion, that  we  provide  that  the  projects 
cculd  be  finished  by  the  States  involved. 
They  could  impose  user  fees  and  get  back 
their  own  half  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's half  would  be  for  free.  That  will 
be  a  fallback  position  if  we  do  not  suc- 
ceed here,  although  I  think  we  are  go- 
ing to  succeed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  I  may  say  to  my 
colleague,  I  had  that  $343  million  fish 
in  my  hand  once  again  and  it  slipped 
out.  I  wish  we  could  catch  it  once  and 
for  all. 

Mr.  MO"yNIHAN.  Which  Is  that?  Is 
that  the  estimated  cost  of  1967,  which 
was  $289  million,  which  slipped  out  in 
1972  and  came  back  at  $376  million, 
which  slipped  out  in  1977  and  came  out 
as  $1.4  billion,  and  then  which  slipped 
out  in  1981  and  came  back  at  $1.8  bil- 
lion, a  520-percent  increase  over  a  period 
of  14  years?  That  is  a  pretty  slippery 
fish,  too.  "Save  Mississippi;  fight  for 
Louisiana." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  I  am  getting 
at  is  the  cost  of  what  you  save  by  ter- 
minating. That  is  all.  If  $343  million  is 
not  the  right  figure 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator,  with  a  solemn  conviction,  that 
we  have  spent  52  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  first  two-thirds  of  the  project — in 
other  words,  roughly  speaking  a  third  of 
the  cost.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  there 
remains  approximately  $1.9  billion — If 
you  do  not  mind  the  grandiosity  of  it,  I 
will  round  that  out  and  I  will  say  you 
save  $2  biU'on  bv  not  doing  this. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  when  this  debate  is  over 
and  he  goes  off  by  himself,  try  saying 
it — $343  million.  You  will  not  turn  Into 
a  frog.  It  Is  the  correct  figure. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  $343  million 
was  almost  approximately  the  estimate 
of  the  cost  in  1972.  It  is  now  $1.8  billion, 
plus  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  happens  to  be 
what  you  save  when  you  terminate  now. 
Why  do  we  not  establish  what  we  agree 
on  and  then  go  off  and  talk  about  what 
we  disagree  on?  We  obviously  disagree 
about  whether  you  are  going  to  author- 
ize the  second  section. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Do  we  agree  on  this? 
That  two-thirds  of  the  traffic  on  the 
Tenn-Tom  is  presumed  to  be  diverted 
from  the  Mississippi  River,  according  to 
the  corps  study  which  was  done  by  A.  T. 
Kearney;  two-thirds  of  the  traCQc,  the 
corps  said,  would  be  diverted  from  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  You  save 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  not  talking 
about  saving.  I  am  talking  about  divert- 
ing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  cannot  tell  you  ex- 
actly, but  by  memory,  I  can  tell  you  that 
you  save  400  miles  by  taking  this  route. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Four  hundred  miles, 
if  I  may  say,  in  six  barges  and  one  tug 
captain.  It  is  like  6  boxcars  on  a  freight 
train  or  60.  You  save  400  miles.  I  do  not 
doubt  that.  But  with  six  barges?  You 
would  go  down  the  Mississippi  with  60. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  you  probably 
would  do  is  go  eight  barges  to  Demopolis 
and  perhaps  eight  barges  thereafter,  but 
certainly  six. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  make  the 
point  that  the  Senator  has  not  enlight- 
ened us  on  what  the  problem  below 
Demopolis  is.  It  is  not  that  there  is  a 
great  jam-up  around  Coliunbus.  It  is 
that  you  cannot  get  eight  barges  through 
that  snaky  old  river  that  winds  its  way 
down  to  Mobile.  The  corps  says:  "We 
told  you  eight  barges.  Well,  didn't  we 
tell  you  about  Demopolis  to  Mobile?" 

We  know  what  the  corps  planning  is. 
The  Demopolis  segment  is  its  principal 
river  priority  should  this  be  built. 

I  would  like  to  just  sum  up  now.  I  have 
3  minutes  remaining.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who 
is  valiant  in  this  cause. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  He  is  valiant  in  this 
cause,  but  I  want  to  plead  with  him 
that  the  larger  interest  of  waterway 
commerce,  of  water  conservation  and  de- 
velopment, and  the  public  works  gener- 
ally, to  a  considerable  degree  will  turn 
on  our  decision. 

If  we  can  admit  to  a  mistake,  then  we 
can  ask  the  American  people  to  trust 
our  judgment  when  we  say  we  think  we 
are  right. 

We  have  come  to  a  stalemate  in  pub- 
lic works  in  this  country.  They  have  ac- 
quired a  reputation  that  has  made  it  im- 
possible to  assimilate  the  support  in 
Congress  and  the  Nation  to  bring  them 
about. 

We  made  a  mistake.  There  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  that,  if  we  could  admit 
it. 

And  we  now  have  this  further  start- 
ling information  from  the  study  we  com- 
missioned in  1978,  3  years  ago,  in  this 
body,  which  tells  us  that  on  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee,  you  could  not  impose  a 


toll  high  enough  to  pay  for  the  operating 
and  maintenance  costs,  much  less  from 
any  return  to  a  $3  billion  investment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  did  not  vote 
9  to  5  to  terminate  this  project  becaiise 
we  are  against  public  works,  but  rather 
because  we  have  seen,  just  as  our  great 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee.  Sen- 
ator DoMENciNi,  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  has  seen,  the  devastation 
of  economic  prospects  in  the  Southwest, 
with  the  cessation  of  water  development 
projects,  and  has  sought  a  new  formula 
and  a  new  approach. 

I  would  make  the  plea  that  the  Sen- 
ate consider  the  future  of  the  matter. 
One  of  the  things  that  truly  did  make 
this  coimtry  what  it  is  was  the  develop- 
ment of  oiu"  inland  waterways.  In  1850, 
there  was  more  tonnage  on  the  inland 
waterways  in  the  United  States  than  the 
whole  British  merchant  fleet.  But  it  was 
done  by  choosing  optimal  opportunities 
and  it  had  not,  by  then,  degenerated 
into  folly. 

Nobody  is  to  blame.  No  blame  is  as- 
serted. But  if  we  lose  this  opportunity, 
blame  will  be  laid  and  we  will,  in  fact, 
have  the  blame. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his 
courteous  and  informative  responses.  I 
look  forward  to  a  further  exchange  to- 
morrow.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  4:50  p.m.  having  arrived,  imprinted 
amendment  575  is  laid  aside. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  engaging  in  a  dialog  with 
me  and  allowing  me  to  interrupt  him  so 
many  times.  I  hope  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  move  the  Senate  in  the  direction 
of  light  on  this  question.  On  the  cen- 
trality  of  the  question,  the  principal 
point  when  we  take  away  all  the  testi- 
mony about  whether  or  not  traffic  has 
materialized  or  whether  or  not  this  figure 
is  correct  or  that  figure  is  correct— and 
I  believe  I  can  back  up  every  single  one  I 
have  referred  to,  challenging  anybody  to 
challenge  any  fact  I  have  stated  on  this 
floor,  but  if  I  am  wrong  I  will  admit  it; 
if  the  $343  million  is  the  wrong  figiu«, 
show  me  where  it  is  wTong  and  I  will  ad- 
mit it — we  ought  to  come  together  on  the 
central  point  that  the  savings  to  termi- 
nate is  $343  miUion;  that  the  estimated 
benefits  are  $145  million  per  year;  that 
the  6.7-percent  benefit  cost  ratio  will  not 
be  realized,  indeed,  none  will  be  realized, 
imless  we  do  finish. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  yes,  the  Congress  needs  more 
credibUity,  or  I  believe  he  used  the  word 
sobriety,  so  the  American  public  will  have 
confidence  in  us. 

I  can  teU  the  Senator  that  whUe  I 
yearn  for  that  dav  when  the  pubUc  be- 
lieves and,  indeed,  when  the  Congress 
earns  the  right  of  credibility  by  the  pub- 
lic I  veam  for  that  day  but  I  can  teU  the 
Senator  that  that  day  will  never  come, 
just  as  the  $343  mUlion  fish  slipped  out 
of  our  hands,  it  will  not  come  because 
none  is  so  blind  as  he  who  wUl  not  see. 
There  are  some  who  will  not  see,  and  I 
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am  not  referring  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  put  some  of  our  friends  who 
either  by  misunderstanding  or  purposely 
have  promtilgated  out  to  the  American 
public  facti  which  are  more  mythical  in 
design  thaq  factual. 

What  thife  i5  really  about,  I  tell  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York,  is 
not  the  question  of  whether  Congress  has 
exercised  sc  briety  or  reasonableness ;  this 
is  a  fight  between  the  railroads  and  the 
barges.  It  i^  an  age-old  fight. 

The  Senator  is  a  great  historian.  The 
railroads  hfcve  always  wanted  a  monop- 
oly. It  is  sis  i  American  as  apple  pie  to  want 
a  monopoly 

If  you  hi  id  a  monopoly — well,  majbe 
not  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  with  1 1  heart  of  gold — the  average 
person,  if  h<  had  a  monopoly,  would  want 
to  hang  on  t  o  it. 

The  symt  ol  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  and 
Standard  0 1  Co.  is  an  emotion  that  lurks 
In  almost  every  human  breast.  The 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  is  no  dif- 
ferent. The; '  have  a  monopoly  and  want 
to  hold  it. 

Mr.  MOVNTHAN.  The  Senator  is  say- 
ing things  which  are  alarming  facts 
about  huma  n  nature  which  I  have  so  far 
avoided.  If  Ihe  Senator  will  forgive  me, 
I  believe  I  aim  learning  things  which  will 
disillusion  me  permanently  about  my 
fellow  man  I  thought  the  Rockefellers 
brought  about  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOH14STON.  Well,  this  debate.  I 
know,  is  rated  R.  and  I  know  the  Senator 
is  only  interjested  in  PG. 

I  will  sa;f  to  the  Senator  before  he 
leaves,  that  is  what  this  is  really  about. 
It  is  really  an  unholy  alliance  between 
mv  friends  ( he  environmentalists  and  my 
friends  the  raUroads.  They  are  both  my 
friends  and  wonderful  people. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  they  are  about. 
Thev  have  1 1  monopoly.  They  are  afraid 
that  30  to  10  million  tons  of  traffic  will 
be  diverted  They  testified  to  that  in 
court  and  iii  the  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  N  ;w  York. 

They  wa]it  to  hold  on  to  that.  They 
have  literally  poured  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  into  a  consortium 
of  environnental  groups  who  are  not 
only  using  this  money  to  fight  the  project 
but  to  finance  their  operations. 

Is  that  si]  lister,  illegal,  immoral?  May- 
be not,  but  t  happens  to  be  true  and  we 
ought  to  khow  that.  We  ought  to  put 
everybody's  interests  down  here  on  the 
table. 

The  reasdn  that  we  had  all  these  ex- 
perts coming  in  to  testify,  and  testifying 
In  court,  in  a  case  that  has  gone  on  al- 
most as  loi.g  as  the  celebrated  case  of 
Jardyce  ags  inst  Jardyce,  the  reason  that 
Is  possible,  s  because  the  railroads  have 
funded  the  environmental  groups  and  in 
a  consortiui  ti  they  have  brought  lawsuits 
every  step  o  f  the  way. 

It  is  a  rei  eat  of  the  Locks  and  Dam  26 
battle.  It  goes  on  and  on  without  ending. 

As  we  ter  minate  this  debate.  I  ask  my 
colleagues,  iis  they  look  at  the  record,  to 
look  at  the  Tacts,  to  look  at  what  it  costs 
In  cost-bereflt  ratio,  what  it  costs  to 
terminate,  and  make  a  judgment 
accordingly 

Mr.  Presi  lent,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  DANPORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Is  there  an  amend- 
ment pending?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
committee  amendment  is  pending. 

UP  AMKNDMENT  NO.  976 

(Purpose:  To  make  available  funds  for  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  Commission 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  compre- 
hensive master  plan  for  the  management 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  System) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
agree,  and  my  colleague  will,  too,  to  set 
aside  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  President,  that  we  set  aside  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  576. 

On  page  36.  line  9,  insert  "(other  than 
necessary  expenses  related  to  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi Comprehensive  Management  Plan)" 
after  "Coounissions". 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  technical  amendment,  which  I  believe 
will  be  noncontroversial,  relating  to  ex- 
penses of  the  Upper  Mississipi  River  Ba- 
sin Commission.  The  administration  ter- 
minated all  the  other  river  basin  com- 
missions on  September  30,  but  extended 
the  life  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
Basin  Commission  until  December  31  so 
that  it  could  complete  the  comprehensive 
master  plan  for  the  management  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  system  by  the 
legislatively  mandated  deadline  of  Jan- 
uary 1. 1982. 

Recognizing  that  fact,  the  Ai>propria- 
tions  Committee  specifically  included  $1 
million  for  completion  of  the  master 
plan.  However,  the  language  of  the  bill 
also  provides  that  no  funds  shall  be  used 
for  expenses  of  river  basin  commissions. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  these  pro- 
visions were  not  meant  to  be  contradic- 
tory, and  this  amendment  would  clarify 
that  fact.  It  simply  states  that  the  gen- 
eral prohibition  on  spending  by  river 
basin  commissions  does  not  apply  to  the 
completion  of  the  master  plan. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  has  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflFcient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  worked  out  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  so 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  a  roll- 
call.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  accept  the 
amendment.  The  minority  has  already 
Indicated  that  they  will  accept  it.  I  sug- 
gest. Mr.  President,  that  we  adopt  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  576)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH,  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  other  amendments  that  are 
pending.  I  shall  shortly  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  go  back  to  morning  business 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  measure 
to  be  introduced  by  Senator  Bentsen, 
who  is  on  his  way.  We  shall  come  back 
to  this  bill  when  we  reconvene  tomor- 
row. In  the  meantime,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour 
of  5:25  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Without  ob- 
jection. Senators  may  speak  in  the  period 
of  morning  business. 


THE  ARGONNE  NATIONAL 
LABORATORY 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  editorials  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  which  comment  on 
the  possibility  of  significant  budget  cut- 
backs at  the  Argonne  National  Labora- 
tory in  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  another  in  the 
seemingly  endless  string  of  examples  of 
how  Federal  spending  policies  discrimi- 
nate against  States  of  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest. 

The  members  of  the  Illinois  congres- 
sional delegation  are  hopeful  the  Ar- 
gonne cuts  will  not  materialize.  We  have 
begun  to  act  to  insure  they  will  not. 

But  the  editorials,  taken  together, 
make  a  number  of  salient  points  about 
this  Nation's  investment  in  scientific  re- 
search, about  Frost  Belt-Sun  Belt  spend- 


ing inequities  and  about  budget  priori- 
ties in  general.  I  recommend  them  to  my 
colleagues  as  interesting  and  important 
reading.  .  , 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Oct.  30.  1981] 
Don't  Threaten  Argonne 

Argonne  National  Laboratory,  southwest 
of  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  largest,  most  val- 
uable scientific  research  faculties  in  the 
country. 

It  has  done  crucial  work  in  medicine,  the 
environment,  physics — but,  most  of  all, 
energy,  pioneering  in  nuclear  power,  coal, 
solar  power,  blomass.  better  batteries  and 
the  like. 

Its  diversity  is  its  strength:  A  discovery 
in  one  field  can  mean  a  breakthrough  in 
another. 

But  its  future  is  in  doubt.  President 
Reagan  wants  to  scrap  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment. Argonne's  federal  parent  and  the 
source  of  most  of  its  $250  million  annual 
budget.  Further,  his  general  budget-tighten- 
ing calls  for  cuts  of  at  least  12  percent  for 
most  non-defense  projects.  And  there  are 
rumors  that  Argonne's  programs  face  dis- 
proportionate cuts— or  that  the  lab  will  be 
closed  altogether. 

That  must  not  happen. 

Argonne  Director  Walter  E.  Massey  fears 
that  the  Illinois  congressional  delegation 
may  not  fight  hard  enough  to  save  Argonne's 
programs,  because  "members  of  the  scientific 
and  technological  community  . .  .  have  not 
been  sufficiently  active"  in  promoting  the 
potential  of  research  both  In  the  Chicago 
area  and  at  Argonne  in  particular. 

We  have  some  good  news  for  him. 

The  delegation,  at  meetings  wisely  initi- 
ated by  Sen.  Alan  J.  Dixon  (D-HI.),  has  put 
support  for  Argonne  high  on  its  agenda.  A 
four-member  subcommittee  has  sent  a 
strong  letter  to  Energy  Secretary  James  B. 
Edwards  to  protest  the  rumored  slashes. 
Drafted  by  Rep.  John  N.  Erlenborn,  a  west 
suburban  Republican,  the  letter  seeks  spec- 
ifics about  Edwards'  plans — and  warns  that 
Argonne  and  Fermi  National  Accelerator 
Laboratory  must  not  suffer  unfairly  In  the 
Reagan  cuts. 

In  fact,  there  are  good  arguments  that 
the  labs'   budgets  shouldn't  be  cut  at  all. 

Illinois  leads  the  nation  in  losses  to  the 
federal  government,  sending  $7.6  billion 
more  to  Washington  every  year  than  it  gets 
back  In  projects  and  aid.  Those  billions  are 
pumped  increasingly  to  defense  projects  in 
Sun  Belt  states.  Better  support  for  vital, 
profitable  programs  at  Argonne  and  Fermi 
could  help  correct  at  least  a  small  part  of 
that  Imbalance. 

And.  yes.  scientific  programs  are  profitable. 
A  National  Academy  of  Sciences  meeting  this 
week  pointed  out  that  basic  research  has 
proved  to  be  an  "investment"  necessary  for 
the  success  of  national  economic  and  defense 
goals.  Sweeping,  across-the-board  cuts  would 
wreak  "irreversible  damage,"  It  said. 

Money  for  several  Argonne  projects  has 
already  dried  up.  That  trend  must  end. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Oct.  29,  1981] 
IU.INOIS  Clout  Can  Protect  Argonne 

It  Is  hard  to  say  whether  Argonne  National 
Laboratory  is  in  real  danger  of  closing  be- 
cause of  federal  spending  cutbacks  on  scien- 
tific reseahch.  Some  officials  close  to  the  situ- 
ation minimize  the  threat,  while  others  say 
it  may  be  imminent.  Clearly,  however,  some- 
thing is  afoot,  and  steps  should  be  taken  Im- 
mediately to  counteract  any  danger  that 
exists. 


Walter  E.  Massey.  Argonne  director,  reports 
there  are  persistent  rumors  in  Washington 
that  one  of  the  major  national  laboratories 
may  be  closed.  Argonne  is  said  to  be  the 
most  likely  target,  not  because  it  Is  unpro- 
ductive, but  rather  because  it  enjoys  the  least 
congressional  support  In  Its  own  bailiwick. 
Mr.  Massey  cited  this  In  a  letter  to  Hanna  H, 
Gray,  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
which  operates  Argonne  for  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

The  Argonne  director  recalled  that  not  long 
ago  he  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  new 
Task  Force  on  High  Technology  Develop- 
ment— a  group  which  Mayor  Byrne  asked 
him  to  chair.  Members  include  representa- 
tives of  major  industries,  banks,  universities, 
and  laboratories  in  this  area.  Mr.  Massey  said 
they  agreed  unanimously  that  the  scientific 
and  technological  communities  here  do  an 
inadequate  job  of  keeping  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion informed  about  their  activities. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this.  Still, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Illinois 
members  of  Congress  must  be  spoon-fed  data 
about  the  importance  of  facilities  like  Ar- 
gonne, which  employs  4.600  persons,  has  an 
annual  operating  budget  of  about  $250  mil- 
lion, and  has  been  internationally  famous 
for  several  decades. 

Members  of  the  Illinois  delegation  some- 
times seem  to  be  standing  around  with  their 
thumbs  in  their  ears  when  they  should  be 
using  their  considerable  clout  to  capture  and 
preserve  federally  supported  research  facil- 
ities in  this  state.  They  gave  that  Impression 
last  year  when  Johns  Hopkins  University 
was  selected  to  serve  as  ground  headquarters 
for  the  new  space  telescope — a  federal  astro- 
physics complex  that  should  have  been  lo- 
cated at  Fermilab.  near  Batavla. 

After  Mr.  Massey's  present  concerns  about 
Argonne  were  published  in  the  press,  the 
Illinois  delegation  was  moved  to  send  a  letter 
to  Energy  Secretary  James  Edwards,  asking 
him  for  information  about  the  laboratory's 
future.  That's  a  start,  but  the  lawmakers 
can't  afford  to  relax.  The  lack  of  hard  Infor- 
mation about  Argonne's  possible  demise  is 
itself  ominous.  The  loss  of  the  laboratory 
would  be  an  unthinkable  blow  to  the  scien- 
tifically prestigious  University  of  Chicago 
and  to  our  city's  eminence  as  a  center  of 
research. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, delivered  by  Mr.  Berry,  one 
of  Its  reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  1193)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  International  Communica- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes  with  an  amendment;  it  insists 


upon  its  amendment,  and  asks  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  oi  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
appoints  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Pascell,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  .^<roomfield,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  and  Mr.  Vvinn;  and  as  addi- 
tional conf^erees:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  and  Mr.  NiciCiNNEy  (solely 
for  consideration  ol  proposed  section  206 
of  the  State  Department  Basic  Authori- 
ties Act  of  1956,  as  contained  In  section 
120 (a>  of  the  House  amendment  and  sec- 
tion 120(e)  of  the  House  amendment) 
as  managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  01  the  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

S.  1802.  An  original  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes  (Riept.  No. 
97-266). 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

John  A.  Todbunter,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Toxic  Substances 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency; 

Carlos  C.  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and 

Robert  A.  Jantzen,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  ( from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations)  : 
S.  1802.  An  original  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA : 
S.  1803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dick  Shan 
Ng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON : 
S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  ending  on  June  20.  1982.  "Bicenten- 
nial Emblem  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.J.  Res.  119.  A  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  ending  on  Jime  20, 
1982,  Bicentennial  Emblem  Week,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BICENTENNIAL  EMBLEM   WEEK 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
cans have  always  recognized  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  eagle  over  all  other  birds  of 
the  air.  This  mighty  monarch  of  the 
skies  Is  admired  for  h'.s  daring,  tenacity, 
power,  keenness  of  sight,  speed  of  flight, 
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desired  an  emblem  that 
visible  evidence  of  a  sovereign 
'  a  free  people  with  high  as- 
'  grand  hopes  for  the  future. 
;  facing  the  committee  was 
these  intangible  principles 
into  graphic  symbols. 
20.  1782.  after  6  years  of  de- 
the  Continental  Congress  fi- 
1  the  design  for  our  Nation's 
the  American  bald  eagle  as 
figure. 
Kennedy  said : 

<?  Fathers  made  an  approprl- 

when   they  selected  the  bald 

emblem    of   our    Nation.    The 

and  proud  Independence  of  this 

tly  symbolize  the  strength  and 

imerlca. 


selected  was  very  much  like 
it  represented— simple  and 
yet  bold — the  product  of  free 
minds.   Symbolically, 
reflected  the  straightforward 
spiritual  values  of  the  Found- 
values  they  wished  to  pass 
descendants. 

emblem,  or  "great  seal," 

and  reverse  side.  On  the 

the  escutcheon  carrying  the 

United  States  on  the  breast 

bald  eagle.  The  stripes 

d  represent  the  several  States 

a  blue  chief  which  unites  the 

represents  Congress.  The  col- 

from  the  American  flag,  are 

"ing  purity  and  innocence; 

and  valor;  and  blue,  vigi- 

and  justice. 

13.  denoting  the  13  origi- 

is  significant.  It  is  represented 

'■  of  arrows,  the  stripes  of  the 

the  stars  of  the  constellation. 

Ifranch  and  the  arrows  signify 

^f  peace  and  war.  The  constel- 

.ars  symbolizes  a  new  nation 

place  among  other  sovereign 
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tie 

Amf  rican 


sign  ify 
hardir  ess 
pers*  ;verance. 
nun:  ber 
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"E  Pluribus  Unum"  (out  of 
.  emblazoned  across  the  scroll 
in  the  eagle's  beak,  ex- 
union  of  the  13  States. 

side   of   the   great   seal, 
referred  to  as  the  spiritual 


side  of  the  seal,  contains  an  unfinished 
pyramid  with  the  year  1776  in  Roman 
numerals  on  the  base.  At  the  summit  of 
the  pyramid  is  the  "Eye  of  Providence ' 
in  a  triangle  surrounded  by  a  Glory  ( rays 
of  light)  and  above  it  appears  the  Latin 
motto  "Annuit  Coeptis"  <He  (God)  has 
favored  our  undertakings).  Along  the 
lower  circumference  of  the  design  appear 
the  words  "Novus  Ordo  Seclorum  "  (a  new 
order  of  the  ages) .  signifying  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Nation  in  1776. 

Our  national  emblem  is  displayed  in 
full  color  above  the  doors  of  all  American 
Embassies  and  consular  posts  throughout 
the  world;  with  the  encircling  legend 
"Department  of  State  United  States  of 
America"  added,  it  is  the  official  seal  of 
the  Department  of  State.  Among  other 
uses  it  appears  on  medals,  flags,  monu- 
ments, official  stationery  and  publica- 
tions, even  on  uniform  buttons  of  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Today,  the  central  symbol  of  our  great 
seal  and  proud  monarch  of  the  skies  is 
listed  as  "endangered. "  Prom  a  popula- 
tion of  25.000  two  centuries  ago,  the 
numbers  of  eagles  has  declined  to  a  scant 
1,200  nesting  in  the  lower  48  States. 

To  honor  properly  the  majestic  sym- 
bol of  our  Nation  and  to  help  bring  about 
an  awareness  of  the  plight  of  the  endan- 
gered bald  eagle,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
week  ending  on  June  20,  1982  be  desig- 
nated as  "Bicentennial  Emblem  Week."» 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1131.  a 
bill  to  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  interest  on  overdue  payments  and 
to  take  early  payment  discounts  only 
when  payment  is  timely  made,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms»  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  <Mr.  Laxalt>,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews >  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1423.  a  bill  to  revise  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1977.  and  for  other  purposes. 

3.   1641 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baccus) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1641.  a 
bill  to  extend  the  Reed  Act  and  to  au- 
thorize the  designation  of  funds  in  State 
accounts  as  Reed  Act  funds  in  certain 
circumstances. 

B.    1673 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1673.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  the  awarding  of 
reasonable  court  costs  and  certain  fees 
to  prevailing  parties  in  civil  tax  actions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    17S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Gor- 
ton) .  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added  as  co- 


sponsors  of  S.  1758,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  to  exempt 
the  private  noncommercial  recording  of 
copyrighted  works  on  video  recorders 
from  copyright  infringement. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  7  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop), 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Mattincly)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  72,  a  joint  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  proceedings  and  documents  in 
the  English  language. 

amendment  no.   591 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter), the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  591  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  H.R.  4121,  a  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1982.  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  238— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  DEDUCTIBIL- 
ITY OF  MORTGAGE  INTEREST 

Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr. 
Sasser,  and  Mr.  DeConcini*  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

S.  Res.  238 

Resolved.  Wherjas,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  fundamental  and  traditional 
commitment  to  provide  all  Americans  with 
decent  housing  at  an  affordable  price; 

Whereas,  this  ccmmitment  was  made  to 
promote  ths  living  standards  of  all  Amer- 
icans, to  encourage  stability  and  to  encourage 
attention  to  and  Interest  In  participatory 
government; 

Whereas,  this  commitment  has  been  Jeop- 
ardized by  the  relatively  low  level  of  invest- 
ment in  housing  In  the  United  States  com- 
pared to  other  nations; 

Whereas,  this  commitment  Is  now  being 
Jeopardized  by  excessive  interest  levels  and 
mortgage  rates  which  have  pushed  the  cos: 
o:"  the  average  size  family  home  to  514  500 
annually  or  $1,200  per  month  equal  to  55  per- 
cen*  of  the  typical  family's  Income; 

Whereas,  these  excessive  mortgage  rates 
have  plunged  the  housing  and  related  Indus- 
trie? into  their  worst  depression  of  the  post- 
war period,  with  over  800,000  men  and  women 
out  of  work,  bankruptcies  spreading  and  with 
two  of  every  three  savings  institutions  In- 
solvent; 

Whereas,  a  key  component  of  the  federal 
commitment  to  housing  Is  the  dsducttblllty 
from  personal  Income  taxes  of  the  interest 
paid  on  residential  mortgage: 

Whereas,  the  deductibility  of  mortgage  In- 
terest has  resulted  in  home  ownership  be- 
coming the  largest,  most  important  and  most 
viable  form  of  Individual  wealth  In  America; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  should 
acknowledge  and  honor  its  commitment  to 
decent  and  affordable  housing  and  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  wealth  of  lt«  clttzeni:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 


Resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  tlie  Senate. 

That  the  present  home  mortgage  Interest 
deduction  be  retained  as  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  a  fair  and  equitable  tax  system  de- 
signed In  part  to  promote  a  stable  and  pro- 
ductive society. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  millions  of  hardworking  American 
homeowners  I  am  concerned  at  reports 
that  the  administration  is  considering 
placing  limits  on  the  deductibility  of 
interest  on  home  mortgages.  I  can 
think  of  no  tax  increase — or  even  a  rev- 
enue enhancement  measure  that  would 
be  more  unfair  to  middle-class  America 
or  more  damaging  to  important  seg- 
ments of  our  economy. 

Limits  on  the  deductibility  of  home 
mortgage  interest  is  an  idea  that  simply 
makes  no  sense.  I  am  therefore  submit- 
ting a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
today  requesting  the  Finance  Committee 
not  to  consider  this  suggestion  when  it 
takes  up  the  administration's  proposals 
on  revenue  enhancement. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  our  history, 
a  home  of  one's  own,  a  decent  place  to 
bring  up  a  family,  has  been  a  cherished 
part  of  the  American  dream. 

I  remember  back  in  the  sixties,  flying 
with  President  Johnson  from  Fort 
Worth  back  to  Washington.  A  member 
of  the  Presidential  party  was  looking  out 
the  window  of  the  plane  and  made  some 
disparaging  remarks  about  the  monot- 
ony of  the  middle-income  housing  de- 
velopment down  below. 

President  Johnson  stopped  his  read- 
ing, looked  the  staff  member  in  the  eye, 
and  said: 

Just  remember  one  thing.  For  every  one 
of  those  families,  that  borne  represents  a 
step  up. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  right.  He  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  that  step  up. 
He  understood  that  it  is  the  ability  to 
take  that  step,  to  improve  one's  situation 
and  build  for  the  future  that  has  made 
ours  the  most  dynamic,  innovative,  and 
prosperous  Nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

But  today,  with  mortgage  interest 
rates  at  17  percent,  less  than  1  American 
family  in  20  can  qualify  for  the  mort- 
gage on  a  median  priced  home.  For  mil- 
lions of  young  people  in  this  country, 
the  dream  of  home  ownership  has  turned 
into  a  nightmare. 

When  mortgage  rates  were  at  10  per- 
cent— and  that  was  only  a  few  years 
ago — the  payment  on  a  $50,000  mortgage 
was  about  $400  a  month.  Today,  with  the 
rate  at  17  percent — and  assuming  the 
money  is  available — the  same  mortgage 
would  cost  about  $700  per  month. 

Mr.  President,  unless  you  are  wealthy. 
It  is  virtually  impossible  to  afford  to  buy 
a  home  in  America  today.  But  there  are 
millions  of  young  couples  who  have  in- 
vested in  a  home  in  recent  years;  who 
scrimped  and  saved  to  come  up  with  the 
down  payment  and  struggle  to  meet  the 
monthly  payments.  For  many  of  them, 
those  payments  nm  well  over  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  month,  and  the  deducti- 
bility of  the  interest  is  a  key  element  in 
their  ability  to  survive  financially. 

These  families  have  a  30-year  com- 
mitment to  a  mortgage,  but  now  they 


are  beginning  to  hear  ominous  rumblings 
from  the  Treasury  and  from  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  name  of  "revenue  enhance- 
ment" there  is  a  move  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  game  by  placing  a  $5,000  or 
$10,000  limit  on  mortgage  interest  de- 
ductibility. I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  will  stand  for  it.  and  I  do  not 
blame  them  one  bit. 

We  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the 
Congress  working  on  tax  policy,  Mr. 
President.  Many  of  the  issues  tend  to 
become  very  specialized.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  do  not  much  care 
about  depreciation  schedules  or  even 
changes  in  the  capital  gains  rate.  Many 
of  them  cannot  even  take  advantage  of 
creative  programs  like  the  all  savers  cer- 
tiflcate — because  they  have  all  their 
capital  tied  up  in  housing. 

But  for  millions  of  American  families, 
many  of  them  with  two  incomes,  there 
is  only  one  tax  break  that  counts,  and 
that  is  the  deductibility  of  their  interest 
payments  on  the  home  mortgage. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  American 
people  have  responded  admirably  to  our 
call  for  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  It  has  not  been  an  easy 
or  painless  process  to  cut  more  than 
$40  billion  out  of  Federal  spending.  For 
years,  middle-class  Americans  have  car- 
ried a  disproportionate  share  of  the  tax 
burden  in  this  coimtry.  Are  we  now  going 
to  ask  them  to  bear  the  burden  of  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget  by  stripping 
them  of  full  deductibility  on  their  inter- 
est payments? 

The  resolution  I  am  submitting  today 
is  designed  to  preclude  that  possibility. 
It  is  designed  to  lay  to  rest  once  and  for 
all  the  specter  of  changes  in  a  section 
of  the  Tax  Code  that  is  essential  to  the 
flnancial  well-being  of  American  home- 
owners now  and  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  totally  opposed  to 
any  limits  on  home  mortgiage  interest 
deductibility  no  matter  how  generous 
they  may  appear  at  first  glance.  Once  we 
start  carving  up  mortgage  interest  de- 
ductibility, it  will  be  difficult  to  stop. 
Every  time  the  Government  needs  a 
Uttle  more  revenue  enhancement.  Treas- 
ury will  look  to  the  homeowner  and  cut 
a  little  deeper.  I  do  not  want  to  see  our 
tax  policy  move  in  that  direction,  and 
the  resolution  I  am  submitting  today  will 
put  a  roadblock  in  the  path  of  those  who 
appear  determined  to  make  homeowner- 
ship  an  even  more  costly  proposition  for 
the  American  people.  We  already  have 
the  17-percent  mortgage  and  a  full- 
blown depression  in  the  housing  indus- 
try. I  question  the  need  for  further  disin- 
centives. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  can  put  an  end  to  this  ill-conceived 
idea  before  it  goes  any  further.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort  to 
preserve  the  dream  of  homeownership 
and  protect  the  investments  of  millions 
of  Americans  by  urging  the  Finance 
Committee  not  to  change  the  current 
rules  on  interest  deductibility  for  home 
mortgages. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Texas.  Senator  Bents»:n.  in  cosponsor- 
ing  legislation  to  preserve  the  tax-ex- 
empt status  of  mortgage  interest  pay- 


ments for  this  country's  homeowners. 
Frankly  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
direction  of  the  administration's  hous- 
ing policies  that  we  even  have  to  take 
this  step.  But  take  it  we  must,  and  I 
want  to  commend  Senator  Bentsen  for 
his  continued  outstanding  leadership  in 
this  area. 

In  the  middle  of  the  deepest  and  most 
prolonged  housing  slump  smce  World 
War  n,  there  is  a  proposal  to  abolish 
the  last  remaining  benefit  that  poten- 
tial homebuyers  bring  to  their  decision 
on  whether  or  not  they  can  afford  to 
buy.  Fewer  than  5  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated homebuying  market  can  afford  to 
buy  now.  Mr.  President,  and  even  that 
number  may  be  wiped  out  if  this  pro- 
posal goes  through. 

Housing  starts  and  resale  levels  are 
at  record  lows  and  show  no  signs  of 
improvement.  Unemployment  in  the 
residential  construction  industry,  near- 
ing  17  percent,  is  more  than  twice  the 
national  average.  We  are  talking  about 
new  entries  into  the  market  here,  when 
the  monthly  payments  come  to  55  per- 
cent of  the  average  family's  income. 

What  of  those  families  who  have  bare- 
ly been  getting  by  in  making  their  pay- 
ments on  a  14-  to  16-percent  mortgage? 
When  they  have  finally  managed  to 
work  out  a  plan  to  own  their  own  home 
by  bizarre  financial  packaging,  or  by  go- 
ing without  many  standard  comforts, 
or  both,  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  tax  exemption  wUl  throw 
those  families  into  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings? Mortgage  delinquency  rates  and 
personal  bankruptcies  are  at  record 
levels,  as  every  Member  of  this  body 
kncyws 

Even  those  who  are  less  pressed  funds 
have  planned  years  into  their  families' 
financial  future  on  the  understanding 
and  the  commitment  that  their  mort- 
gage interest  would  not  be  taxed.  Mr. 
President,  mortgage  interest  deductions 
have  been  part  of  the  law  since  the  ori- 
gins of  Federal  tax  law  in  this  country  in 
1913.  That  is  almost  70  years  of  history 
and  tradition  in  the  national  commit- 
ment to  homeownership.  It  is  a  com- 
mitment that  we  abandon  at  great  risk. 

There  has  never  been  a  question,  to  my 
knowledge,  about  the  fimction  of  home- 
ownership  in  neighborhood  statoiUty,  re- 
sponsible citizenship,  and  a  sense  among 
residents  that  they  have  a  stake  in  the 
future  of  their  community.  These  values 
are  at  a  premium  in  the  xincertain  and 
shifting  times  we  live  in.  I  believe  that 
a  reversal  of  the  national  commitment 
to  private  property  ownership,  in  this 
day  and  age  in  this  country,  would  do 
more  short-term  and  long-term  harm 
than  any  revenue  loss  resulting  from  the 
refusal  to  place  an  additional  tax  burden 
on  our  people. 

Stepping  back  and  looking  at  the  big 
picture,  as  I  did  in  hearings  I  held  on 
the  interest  rate  problem  in  Memphis 
just  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  would  like  to 
quote  the  president  of  the  Home  Build- 
ers Association  of  Memphis.  Mr.  Bob 
Willis : 

It  is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  giant  con- 
glomerates can  tie  up  billions  of  lending  dol- 
lars while  they  negotiate  mergers  with  other 
companies,  with  no  thought  to  what  inter- 
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must  pay.  Yet,  at  the  same 
family  making  $30,000  a  year 
for  a  $50,000  home  loan. 


/IND     WATER     DEVELOP- 
/  PPROPRIATION,  1982 

ABIENOMENT    NO.    621 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

(for  himself,  Mr.  Moyni- 
l^iMPSON.    Mr.    LuGAH,     Mr. 

Mr.        DURENBERCER,        Mt. 

Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Chafee, 

.  and  Mr.  Tsongas>  propose 

to  the  bill  (H.R.  4144) 

appijoprlations  for  energy  and 

development  for  the  fiscal  year 

Septe^iber  30,  1982,  and  for  other 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

A1  ;thorization 

AS  ENDMENT    NO.    622 

(Ordered  to  »e  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 
Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  CiNNON,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr. 
Levin)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  le  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  14081  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for 
fiscal  year  ia|82,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

suBcoMMrr^E  ON  intergovernmental 
relations 

DUREiraERGER. 


Mr.  President, 

.0  announce  that  the  Sub- 

Intergovernmental  Rela- 

^ovemmental  Affairs  Com- 

an  oversight  hear- 

of  "Fiscal  Disparities: 

Lieu  of  Taxes."  This  will 

in  a  series  of  hearings  ex- 

)roblem  of  fiscal  disparities 

of  various  Federal  policies 

of  State  and  local  gov- 

Ardong  the  witnesses  will  be 

1  he  Interior  James  Watt  re- 

thp  administration. 

will  be  in  room  357  Rus- 
rtfflce  Building,  Wednesday, 


IJovem:er  4.  1981,  starting  at  9  a.m. 
Those  wishing  to  submit  written  state- 
ments to  be  included  in  the  printed  rec- 
ord of  the  hearing  should  send  five 
copies  to  Ruth  M.  Doerflein,  clerk.  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, room  507  Carroll  Arms  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  on  the  hear- 
ing, you  may  contact  Larry  Hunter  of  the 
3U-.committee  staff  at  224-4718. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  announce 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  has  scheduled  an  over- 
sight hearing  to  consider  the  plans  of 
the  States  to  implement  block  grant  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981,  and  further  to  consider  the 
impact  of  additional  budget  reductions 
on  State  and  local  governments. 

The  witnesses  will  be  Gov.  Richard  A. 
Snelling  of  Vermont,  chairman  of  the 
National  Governors'  Association;  Gov. 
George  Busbee  of  Georgia,  past  chairman 
of  the  National  Governors'  Association; 
and  Gov.  Scott  M.  Matheson  of  Utah,  fu- 
ture chairman  of  the  National  Governors' 
Association. 

The  hearing  will  be  in  room  318  Russell 
Senate  OfiBce  Building,  Thursday.  No- 
vember 5,  1981,  starting  at  10  a.m.  Those 
wishing  to  submit  written  statements  to 
be  included  in  the  printed  record  of  the 
hearing  should  send  five  copies  to  Ruth 
M.  Doerflein,  clerk.  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  room  507 
Carroll  Arms  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

For  further  information  on  the  hear- 
ing, you  may  contact  Jimmie  Powell,  staff 
director  of  the  subcommittee,  at  224-4718. 
sxmcoMMrrTEE  on   international  finance 

AND     MONETARY    POLICY 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  International 
Finance  and  Monetary  Policy  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  Monday,  November  9,  on 
the  subject  of  nontariff  barriers  to  the 
export  of  U.S.  services. 

The  November  9  hearing  will  com- 
mence at  10  a.m.  in  room  5302  of  the 
IMrksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  subcommittee  will  hear  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  banking,  insurance, 
and  data  processing  industries,  as  well 
as  from  administration  witnesses. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  Is 
most  concerned  about  the  growing  ob- 
stacles to  the  export  of  U.S.  services 
abroad.  I  hope  that  our  hearing  on  No- 
vember 9  will  provide  us  with  a  better 
understanding  of  this  problem  and  what 
plans  the  administration  is  developing 
to  deal  with  it. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

committee    on    foreign     RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  November  3,  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold 
the  confirmation  hearings  of  Robert 
Barry  to  be  Ambassador  to  Bulgaria  and 


Evan   Galbraith   to  be  Ambassador  to 
France. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

O  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  today  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post.  This 
editorial  makes  the  point  that  energy 
conservation  is  the  most  effective  energy 
policy  for  our  Nation. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  a  brief 
study  prepared  by  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Coalition  which  clearly  shows  eco- 
nomic growth  and  energy  conservation 
are  essential  partners  of  a  sound  pro- 
gram of  economic  recovery. 

I  commend  these  materials  to  my 
colleagues. 

The  material  follows : 

Throwing  Energy  Away 

In  the  light  of  Its  own  statistics,  the  Rea- 
gan administration's  antipathy  to  energy 
conservation  Is.  at  the  least,  puzzling.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Etoergy,  energy 
jonsumptlon  In  1980  was  only  2  percent 
larger  than  In  1973.  the  year  of  the  oil  em- 
bargo. But  In  the  same  interval,  real  QNP 
grew  by  18  percent.  A  little  arithmetic  shows 
that  the  economy  required  13  percent  less 
energy  to  generate  a  constant  dollar  of  QNP 
In  1980  than  It  did  In  1973.  Most  of  the 
energy  that  fueled  growth  In  these  years  was 
provided  by  conservation  and  efficiency  Im- 
provements rather  than  by  new  supplies. 

Despite  this  evidence  that  conservation  of- 
fers the  greatest  opportunity  for  near-term 
energy  "production."  the  administration 
wants  to  eliminate  nearly  every  federal  con- 
servation program.  Congress  restored  most  of 
the  programs  In  last  summer's  budget  pack- 
age. Now  a  second  effort  Is  being  made.  In- 
ternal DOE  documents  reveal  the  depart- 
ment's plan  to  allocate  2  percent  of  Its  re- 
search, development  and  commercialization 
funds  for  1983  to  conservation.  This  com- 
pares with  the  20  percent  share  set  by  Con- 
gress this  year.  Nuclear  energy  would  pick  up 
the  difference,  raising  Its  share  to  84  percent 
of  these  funds. 

Part  of  the  Inability  to  assess  conserva- 
tion's potential  accurately  comes  from  the 
supply-slder's  gut  preference  for.  well,  sup- 
ply. Another  part  comes  from  the  more 
serlou;  argument  that  the  market  will  bring 
about  conservation  Improvements  as  prices 
rise,  without  the  need  for  help  from  the  gov- 
ernment. This  Is  only  partially  true.  Because 
of  federal  policies,  the  market  Is  still  heavily 
skewed  toward  new  production.  Tax  expendi- 
tures, to  take  Just  one  example,  are  10  times 
greater  this  year  for  energy  production  than 
for  efficiency  Investments. 

Another  factor  that  distorts  the  market  Is 
the  lack  of  consumer  Information.  The  ad- 
ministration's opposition  to  programs  de- 
signed to  fill  this  gap  Is  the  hardest  to  Jus- 
tify. Among  the  programs  targeted  for  elimi- 
nation are  appliance  labeling  standards  to 
let  consumers  know  the  energy  costs  of 
major  appliances,  voluntary  building  energy 
performance  standards  aimed  at  architects, 
builders  and  newhome  buyers  and  a  residen- 
tial conservation  service  to  Inform  home- 
owners which  energy  Improvements  will  save 
them  the  most  money.  In  each  case  the  fed- 
eral cost  Is  small  and  the  potential  market- 
place payoff  substantial. 

Despite  budgetary  stringencies.  Congress 
has  so  far  resisted  every  effort  to  kill  con- 
servation   programs    through    budget    cuts. 
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This  week  the  Republican-controlled  Senate 
rejected  by  an  overwhelming  margin  an  ad- 
ministration amendment  to  eliminate  the 
residential  conservation  service.  Yet  even  if 
Congress  continues  to  stand  firm  on  funding, 
there  Is  much  the  administration  can  da  to 
nullify  the  programs.  The  best  hope  is  that 
the  administration  will  take  a  cue  from  its 
consistent  defeats  In  Congress  and  re-exam- 
ine Its  policy. 

Energy   Conservation:    The  Road  to  New 
Orowth  in  an  Era  or  Uncertain  Stn»PLY 


INTRODUCTION 

On  October  20.  1973.  Saudi  Arabia  an- 
noimced  a  total  boycott  of  all  petroleum 
exports  to  the  United  States  In  response  to 
the  sale  of  U.S.  arms  to  Israel.  This  event 
severely  damaged  the  U.S.  economy  and 
ushered  In  an  era  of  high-priced.  Insecure 
energy.  On  this  eighth  anniversary  of  that 
first  oil  shock,  the  Energy  Conservation 
Coalition  has  reviewed  the  current  status 
of  energy  supply  and  demand  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  new  growth.  The  conclusions  of 
that  review  are  contained  in  this  report, 
which  we  are  Issuing  today  both  as  a  re- 
minder of  our  continuing  vulnerability  to 
crippling  oil  shocks  from  abroad  and  as  solid 
evidence  of  the  progress  made'  possible  by 
energy  conservation.  As  the  report  shows, 
energy  conservation  Is  largely  responsible 
for  enabling  the  United  States  to  Increase 
Its  Gross  National  Product  since  1973  with- 
out Increasing  Its  dependence  on  foreign 
oU.  In  fact,  energy  conservation  has  met  88 
percent  of  the  requirements  of  new  growth 
since  1973.  while  energy  supply  accounts  for 
only  12  percent  of  the  requirements.  This 
fact,  not  often  heralded  by  energy  analysts 
or  policymakers,  needs  to  be  emphasized, 
since  energy  policy  has  frequently  been 
fashioned  on  the  assumption  that  energy 
conservation  and  new  growth  are  Incom- 
patible. 

ANALYSIS 

Although  the  American  economy  la  not 
weU,  Its  resilience  In  an  era  of  oil  price 
shocks  has  been  surprising.  Despite  ex- 
tremely disruptive  oil  shocks — first  In  1973. 
when  the  Arab  members  of  OPEC  boycotted 
exports  to  the  United  States,  and  then  In 
1979,  when  revolutionary  forces  Interrupted 
oil  exports  from  Iran — the  U.S.  economy  has 
managed  to  grow.  Correcting  for  Inflation, 
our  Gross  National  Product  has  increased  by 
18  percent. 

Prior  to  1973,  such  growth  In  our  GNP 
meant  rising  energy  consumption  In 
amounts  roughly  proportional  to  that 
growth.  Prom  1960  through  1973.  both  GNP 
and  energy  consumption  rose  approximately 
70  percent.  This  led  to  the  widespread  as- 
sumption that  new  growth  necessarily  re- 
quired an  Increase  In  energy  supplies  to 
meet  new  consumption. 

Fortunately,  this  assumption  was  wrong. 
In  fact.  In  the  seven  years  following  the  first 
run-up  In  OPEC  oil  prices,  growth  has  con- 
tinued while  total  energy  consumption  has 
remained  virtually  unchanged. 

Eighteen  percent  economic  growth  has 
occurred  with  Just  a  two  percent  Increase 
m  consumption — an  unprecedented  rupture 
In  the  pre- 1973  relationship  of  growth  and 
consumption.  (Table  1). 

TABLE  1 


Energy  con- 
sumption 
GNP  (trillion        (quadrillion 
1972  dollars)  Btu) 


1973averate J1.255  74.609 

WOaverase J1.481  76.201 

Chanie  (percent). +18  +2 


Sourci:  Department  ol  Eneriy.  "Monthly    Energv   Review.' 


How  did  this  happen?  In  a  million  ways, 
and  In  one  way.  In  a  million  ways.  Ameri- 
cans have  learned,  or  In  some  cases  been 
forced,  to  get  more  work  out  of  each  unit 
of  energy.  More  efficient  cars.  Industrial 
processes,  electric  motors,  buildings,  are  ex- 
amples of  a  changing  capital  stock  that  per- 
mit growth  to  continue  but  at  lower  rates 
of  energy  consumption.  In  one  way.  this  can 
be  summarized  in  a  useful  index — energy 
consumption  per  GNP  dollar  (Table  2). 

TABLE  2.— ENERGY  CONSUMPT'ON  PER  GNP  DOLLAR 
(Thousand    Btu;l972    constant    dollar! 


TABLE  4B.-MEETING  THE  DEMAND;  RESOURCES  FOR  NEW 
GROWTH  CONSERVATION,  1973-80 


Number 


Percent 


1973  averaie. 
1980  averaje. 


59.4 
51.5 
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Source;  Department  ol  Enerjy,  "Monthly  Energy  Review.  " 

As  this  Index  shows,  the  American  econ- 
omy now  takes  13  percent  less  energy  to  gen- 
erate a  constant  dollar  of  GNP.  While  some 
of  th£t  Improvement  has  come  at  a  real  cost, 
mo:!  of  It  can  fairly  be  attr.buted  to  In- 
creased efficiency  that  has  permitted  a  high 
standard  of  living  and  new  growth  without 
£a:rlfl:lng  long-term  comfort  or  convenience. 

This  "efficiency  Index"  (enerpy  consump- 
tion GNP  t?ollar)  makes  It  possible  to  calcu- 
late the  total  new  energy  resources  that  we 
required  In  1980  to  generate  an  18  percent 
Improvement  In  GNP  since  1973   (Table  3). 

TABLE  3.-ENERGY  RESOURCES  FOR  NEW  GROWTH.  1973  30 

Quadrillion  Btu 


1980  consumption  assuming  unimproved  (1973) 

efficiency ' 

1973  consumption - 

Total  resources  required. 


87.971 
74.609 


-1-13.362 


Quadrillion 
Btu 

1980  consumption  assuming  unimproved  (1973) 
efficiency  '                  .     _.„  .  ._.  .  ,.-. 

87.971 

1980  consumption 

76. 201 

Total  new  comervation 

-1-11.770 

'  (1980  GNP)  X  (1973  energy  consumption  per  GNP  dollar). 

The  relative  contribution  of  supply  and 
conservation  to  meeting  the  energy  require- 
ments of  new  growth  are  summarized  below 
( Table  4C). 

TABLE    4C.— MEETING    THE     DEMAND;     RESOURCES    FOR 
NEW  GROWTH  SUMMARY,  1973  80 


Quadrillion 
Btu 


Pefcent 


Total  resources  required. 


13.362 


Supply 

Conservation. 


1.592 
11.770 
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:  (1980  GNP)  X  (1973  energy  consumption  per  GNP  dollar). 

In  1980.  we  would  have  required  13.352  new 
quads  of  energy  supply  to  generate  $1,481 
(1972  dollars)  of  GNP  at  1973's  rate  of  effi- 
ciency. In  other  words.  If  the  United  States 
had  relied  solely  on  new  supplies  to  gener- 
ate new  GNP.  our  supply  requirements  would 
have  grown  by  over  13  quads.  Our  two  major 
sources  of  new  supply  are  new  production 
and  foreign  Imports.  Since  1973.  new  produc- 
tion had  been  disappointing  despite  substan- 
tial real  Increases  In  energy  prices.  Foreign 
imports,  meanwhile,  after  rising  through  the 
mld-70's.  have  now  settled  back  at  a  level  al- 
most equivalent  to  the  level  of  October.  1973. 
when  the  Arab  members  of  OPEC  first  ex- 
ploited our  vulnerability.  Overall,  new  sup- 
plies made  only  a  minor  1.592  quad  contribu- 
tion to  meeting  the  demand  for  new  resources 
to  support  new  growth  since  1973  (Table  4A) . 

TABLE  4A.— MEETING  THE  DEMAND:  RESOURCES  FOR  NEW 
GROWTH  SUPPLY,  1973-80 

IQuadrillion  Btu] 

1973        1980         Total 


U.S.  production.... 62.433    64.748    -1-2.315 

lmports{net) - 12.659    12.074      -.585 

Stock  changes —  — -    -'38 

Total  new  supply -1-1.592 

Source:  Department  of  Energy,  "Monthly  Energy  Review." 

In  stark  contrast,  energy  conservation  has 
made  an  overwhelming  contribution  to 
meeting  the  demand  for  new  resoxirces  to 
support  new  growth.  Of  the  total  Increment 
of  13.362  quads.  11.770  quads  are  attributable 
to  energy  conservation  (Table  43) . 


IM. 'LIGATIONS  F03  THE   FUTURE 

The  findings  made  above  are  startling  only 
in  the  magnitude  of  conservation's  contribu- 
tion. I-  has  l)een  obvious  for  years  that 
enormous  opportunities  for  generating  new 
growth  from  less  energy  would  be  possible 
as  Inefficient  machines  were  replaced.  How- 
ever, despite  the  progress  to  date,  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  Imports  has  not 
lessened  appreciably  since  1973.  Our  depend- 
ence on  Saudi  Arabia  moreover,  has  actually 
doubled  from  a  1973  average  of  486  thousand 
barrels  of  oil  per  day  to  1.2  million  barrels  In 
1980. 

Therefore,  it  is  Important  to  stress  that 
th3  potential  for  energy  conservation  as  the 
primary  source  of  new  growth  has  hardly 
be:n  tapped.  The  most  recent  comprehensive 
analysis  of  this  potential  concluded  that  be- 
tween 1977  and  the  year  2000.  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  could  ln?rea-e  by  80  percent 
if  policies  &T^  adopted  to  accelerate  the  cur- 
rant pace  of  energy  conservation.'  Moreover, 
this  new  conservation  will  permit  us  not  only 
to  Increase  growth,  but  to  reduce  current  en- 
ergy use  and  eliminate  oil  imports. =  The 
potential  for  reducing  end-use  demand  iden- 
tified in  that  report  is  summarized  in  Table  5. 

TABLE    5.— END-USE    ENERGY    DEMAND    POTENTIAL 
IQuadrillion  Btut 


Current 
(1977) 


Potential 
(2000) 


Residential  buildings... 
Commercial  buildings.. 

Industry 

Apriculture 

Transportation 

Total 


16  2 

11.0 

10.4 

7.3 

29  1 

29.4 

1.6 

1.7 

19.4 

13.3-17.* 

76.7 


62.7-66.8 


Source:  SERI  report. 

CONCLUSION 

The  GNP  of  the  United  States  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  even  In  the  post-embargo  era 
of  Insecure  energy  and  energy  price-inflation. 
This  has  been  possible  primarily  as  a  result 
of  energy  conservation  that  has  decreased 
the  amount  of  energy  needed  to  generate  a 
new  burst  of  growth.  In  fact,  the  post-em- 
bargo era  reveals  an  emerging  and  dominant 

'  Unofficial  report  of  the  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search Institute  (SERI).  A  New  Prosperity: 
Builiing  a  Sustainable  Future.  Brick  House. 
Publishing  (Andover.  Mass.  1981) 

•Ibid. 
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TO  B.  GERALD  CANTOR 
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sends  traveling  exhibitions  to  art  Institu- 
tions across  America  to  64  cities  In  26  states. 
A  selection  of  approximately  100  works  will 
be  on  view  beginning  in  May  1981  when  the 
B.  G  Cantor  Sculpture  Center  opens  to  the 
public  in  the  World  Trade  Center.  The  Can- 
tor collection  will  also  be  the  focal  point  of 
a  major  Rodin  show  that  the  National  Gal- 
lery in  Washington.  DC,  Is  mounting  for  a 
July  4.   1981  opening. 

Mr.  Cantors  "magnificent  obsession"  with 
Rodin  began  in  1945.  when  he  first  saw  the 
artist's  "Hand  of  God"  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York.  Eighteen 
months  later,  he  acquired  another  version 
of  the  work  which  became  the  cornerstone 
of  his  collection  (Although  the  Cantor  col- 
lection is  dominated  by  Rodin,  it  also  In- 
clude-s  sculpture  by  Bourdelle,  Epstein.  Kol- 
be,  Malllol  und  Manzu.  as  well  as  paintings 
of  the  Impressionist  and  German-Expres- 
sionist periods.) 

Mr.  Cantor's  Rodin  collection  today  en- 
compasses all  facets  of  the  sculptor's  work, 
from  a  2I2  Inch  head  of  Nljlnsky  to  the  mon- 
umental, almost  21-foot  "Gates  of  Hell," 
and  also  Includes  drawings,  graphics  and 
personal  memorabilia. 

While  spending  many  hours  of  his  own  on 
the  study  of  Rodin  and  his  work,  Mr.  Cantor 
has  also  been  responsible  for  the  wealth  of 
research  currently  belnrj  done  on  the  sculp- 
tor, through  the  establishment  of  the  Cantor. 
Fitzgerald  Rodin  Research  Fund  at  Stanford 
University.  It  is  through  Mr.  Cantor's  efforts 
that  the  research  library  and  collection  at 
Stanford  University  are  the  most  complete 
in  existence  outside  the  Rodin  Museum  in 
Paris.  His  sculpture  gifts  have  also  sought  to 
elucidate  Rodin's  creative  processes:  In  1974. 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  received  10  bronze 
studies  of  Rodin's  "Monument  to  Balzac"  to 
accompany  the  monumental  sculpture  that 
was  already  In  their  possession. 

In  recent  years.  Mr.  Cantor,  whose  company 
has  subsidiaries  with  offices  in  New  York  City, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas  and  Beverly  Hills, 
hais  fostered  research  focused  on  the  financial 
community,  in  which  he  has  spent  the  past 
46  years.  At  the  University  of  California  in 
Los  Angeles,  he  established  the  Cantor.  Fitz- 
gerald Fund  for  Financial  Research.  Under 
Mr.  Cantor's  direction,  his  firm  has  been 
actively  involved  in  all  phases  of  hearings 
on  the  future  structure  of  the  securities 
market,  and  has  maintained  an  active  dialog 
with  the  SEC,  Department  of  Treasury,  and 
Members  of  Congress  with  respect  to  these 
matters. 

Although  Mr.  Cantor  commutes  between 
the  East  and  West  Coast  offices  of  Cantor. 
Fitzgerald,  his  roots  are  firmly  planted  in 
New  York. 

After  being  graduated  from  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School.  Mr.  Cantor  enrolled  as 
a  pre-law  student  at  New  York  University 
although  his  career  goals  changed  abruptly 
when  he  encountered  a  friend  who  bad  re- 
cently been  admitted  to  the  bar,  wielding  a 
pickaxe  on  a  W.P.A.  project.  He  promptly 
found  himself  a  Job  on  Wall  Street — "If  you 
can't  earn  money,  you'd  better  deal  In 
money" — and  continued  his  studies  during 
the  evening.  During  World  War  II.  he  served 
in  the  Army  and  was  stationed  in  the  South 
Pacific.  Upon  his  dlschanje  at  the  age  of  29. 
Mr.  Cantor  formed  his  own  firm. 

Mr.  Cantor  Is  an  active  member  of  the 
Business  Committee  for  the  Arts,  a  trustee  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art.  and 
a  regent  of  the  President's  Council  of  the 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross.  In  May  1980  Mr. 
Cantor  received  an  honorary  Doctorate  De- 
gree In  Fine  Arts  from  Holy  Cross  College. 

He  is  married  to  Iris  Cantor,  who  shares  his 
enthusiasm  for  Rodin's  sculpture  and  has 
been  Involved  for  the  last  three  years  in  the 
production  of  a  documentary  on  the  casting 
of  Rodin's  "Gates  of  Hell."9 


SUBSIDY  PROGRAM  FOR  URBAN 
TRANSIT 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  enthusi- 
astically endorse  actions  taken  last  week 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  on 
section  18,  the  rural  transit  program,  and 
section  5  of  the  urban  mass  transit  pro- 
gram. I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
committee's  recommendations  without 
amendments. 

The  section  18  program  is  very  impor- 
tant in  my  home  State  of  Vermont.  In 
many  cases,  the  rural  bus  lines  operated 
under  the  section  18  program  provide  the 
only  means  of  public  transportation  for 
poor,  elderly,  and  handicapped  people  in 
isolated  Vermont  communities.  The  peo- 
ple in  Vermont  involved  with  the  pro- 
gram strongly  believe  in  it  and  have 
worked  tremendously  hard  to  make  it 
operate  effectively. 

In  reaction  to  earlier  budget  cuts,  sev- 
eral of  Vermont's  rural  buslines  were 
forced  to  substantially  increase  their 
fares,  sometimes  by  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent. The  public  response  was  truly  en- 
couraging as  overall  ridership  figures  ac- 
tually continued  to  increase. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  I  was  able  to 
work  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  insure  that  the  section  18  program 
will  continue  to  receive  an  adequate  level 
of  support. 

As  reported  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  section  18  program  will 
be  funded  at  $72.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  Although  this  figure  represents  a 
$2.5  million  reduction  from  the  fiscal  year 

1981  level.  I  feel  it  should  be  adequate  to 
continue  this  essential  and  popular  pro- 
gram in  light  of  the  many  difficult  budget 
decisions  we  must  make. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  agreed  with  my  recom- 
mendation that  newly  emerging  metro- 
politan areas  be  eligible  for  fiscal  year 

1982  section  5  funding.  The  use  of  1980 
census  data  for  section  5  allocations 
means  that  growing  metropolitan  areas, 
such  as  Burlington,  Vt..  will  be  eligible 
for  section  5  funding.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant and  necessary  action  as  it  is  these 
very  cities  that  have  the  greatest  need 
for  Federal  transit  support  to  help  sub- 
sidize the  substantial  startup  costs  of 
urban  transportation  systems. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  concern  with  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
section  18  funds  for  operating  assistance 
in  1983  and  to  phase  out  the  use  of  sec- 
tion 5  funds  for  operating  assistance  by 
1985.  Operating  subsidies  are  essential  to 
transportation  programs  in  rural  States 
like  Vermont.  I  intend  to  onoose  any 
effort  to  eliminate  these  subsidies.* 


THE  ARMING  OF  SAUDI  ARABIA 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  all  mv  congressional  col- 
leagues have  the  opportunity  to  read 
and  reflect  unon  a  very  important  paper 
on  the  imolications  of  arming  Saudi 
Arabia,  written  hv  Dr  J.  B.  Kellv.  one 
of  the  world's  outstanding  authorities  on 
Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Dr.  Kelly  is  at  present  a  fellow  at  the 
Wilson  Center  in  Washington,  working 
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on  a  history  of  American -Saudi  rela- 
tions over  the  past  50  years.  A  New  Zea- 
lander  by  birth,  he  received  his  Ph.  D.  in 
1955  from  the  University  of  London,  and 
has  taught  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Kelly  has 
lived  and  traveled  in  Arabia — frequent- 
ly for  extended  periods — over  the.  past 
25  years.  He  has  served  as  a  special  con- 
sultant to  the  British  Foreign  Office  on 
questions  pertaining  to  the  Arabian  Pe- 
ninsula and  the  gulf,  and  as  a  political 
adviser  to  Sheikh  Zayid  ibn  Sultan, 
ruler  of  Abu  Dhabi  and  President  of  th; 
United  Arab  Emirates.  Dr.  Kelly's  books 
include  Eastern  Arabian  Frontiers  (Lon- 
don. 1964) .  Britain  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
(Oxford,  1968),  and  Arabia,  the  Gulf, 
and  the  West  (London/New  York.  1980 • . 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Kelly's 
paper  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  paper  follows: 

The  Arming  of  SAxn>i  Arabia 
(By  J.  B.  Kelly) 

The  principal  Justification  being  offered 
by  the  Administration  for  the  proposed  sale 
of  AWACS  aircraft  and  supplementary  F-16 
weaponry  to  Saudi  Arabia  Is  that  they  are 
necessary  both  to  meet  the  legitimate  de- 
fensive needs  of  that  country  and  to  enable 
It  to  play  Its  assigned  role  as  an  essential 
component  of  the  strategic  consenus  of 
Middle  Eastern  states  by  which  the  Admin- 
istration hopes  to  secure  the  defense  of  the 
Gulf  region.  The  principal  objection  baiug 
advanced  by  opponents  of  the  sale  Is  that 
the  acquisition  by  Saudi  Arabia  of  the  air- 
craft and  weaponry  in  question  would  fur- 
ther endanger  the  already  precarious  securi- 
ty of  Israel.  While  it  may  be  taken  as  axio- 
matic that  any  increase  In  Arab  military 
strength  automatically  poses  a  heightened 
threat  to  Israel's  security,  too  great  a  con- 
centration upon  this  aspect  of  the  proposed 
arms  sale  tends  to  obscure  other,  no  less 
serious  considerations  Implicit  in  the  pro- 
posal . 

The  more  obvious  of  these  are  whether 
the  interests  of  the  West  and  of  the  peoples 
of  tho  Guir  themselves  are  best  served  by 
the  large-scale  arming  of  the  local  powers: 
whether  Saudi  Arabia  is  either  competent  or 
willing  to  act  as  the  linchpin  of  a  defensive 
system  for  the  region:  and  whether  the 
United  States  would  be^better  advised  to 
adopt  alternative  means  to  achieve  Us  stra- 
tegic objectives  in  the  area. 

Over  the  past  decade  an  immense  volume 
of  arms  has  been  poured  Into  the  Gulf. 
Iraq  has  been  armed  to  the  teeth  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Iran  has  been  similarly  ac- 
coutered  by  the  United  States,  Britain  and 
Prance,  while  the  lesser  Gulf  states,  notably 
Kuwait,  Oman  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates, 
have  acquired  quantities  of  military  air- 
craft and  modern  weapons  far  In  excess  of 
their  actual  needs  or  capacity  to  employ 
them  usefully.  To  anyone  acquainted  with 
the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  Gulf  Arabs, 
with  the  turbulent  nature  of  their  politics, 
the  historical  pretensions  of  the  Iranians  or 
the  mlsohlef-maklng  propensities  of  the 
Saudis  and  Iraqis,  It  was  all  too  clear  that 
sooner  or  later  this  flood  of  armaments 
would  precipitate  Internal  upheavals  or 
clashes  among  the  Gulf  states. 

The  events  of  the  past  three  years  have 
amply  fulfilled  these  expectations,  as  we 
have  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  late 
Shah,  the  descent  of  Iran  Into  turmoil  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  Not  sur- 
prisingly the  Gulf's  oil  Industry  has  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  hostilities,-  since 
both  Iran  and  Iraq  have  used  their  air  and 
naval  power  to  Inflict  serious  damage  upon 
each  other's  oil  Installations — again  as  w«s 
readily  foreseeable. 


Since  May  of  this  year  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  steadily  making  good  the  losses  In 
military  materiel  Incurred  by  Iraq  In  Its 
war  with  Iran.  Now  the  United  States  Is 
proposing  to  sell  an  arms  package  valued  at 
$8.5  billion  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  figure 
of  (100  billion  Is  being  touted  around  Wash- 
ington as  the  appropriate  worth  of  the  arms 
sales  that  can  be  expected  to  follow  In  the 
coming  decade. 

Advocates  of  the  current  AWACS  and  P-16 
transaction  argue  that  for  the  transaction  to 
be  halted  would  be  tantamount  to  shutting 
the  United  States  out  from  this  lucrative 
market  In  the  years  ahead.  The  Saudis  and 
the  other  Gulf  Arabs,  It  Is  said,  will  turn  for 
arms  to  other  suppliers,  even  possibly,  so 
these  same  advocates  bint  darkly,  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  an  argument  it  has  Uttle 
foundation  and  less  merit. 

Over  the  past  decade,  despite  the  anxious 
gratification  of  every  Saudi  whim  by  the 
United  States,  the  Saudi  government  has 
placed,  and  continues  to  place,  large  orders 
for  arms  with  Britain,  Prance  and  otiier 
Western  suppliers.  The  notion  that  the  pres- 
ent Saudi  regime  would  ever  turn  in  earnest 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  arms  Is  simply  ab- 
surd. 

For  the  United  States  and  Its  principal 
allies  In  NATO  to  persist  in  their  present 
policy  of  supplying  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
lesser  Gulf  states  with  whatever  weapons 
they  desire  is  a  prescription  for  certain  dis- 
aster. It  will  almost  inevitably  bring  about 
one  or  the  other  of  the  very  catastrophes 
It  is  theoretically  designed  to  avert — either 
the  virtual  destruction  of  the  Gulf's  oil  in- 
dustry or  Its  seizure  by  hostile  forces.  It 
Is  needless  to  point  out  that  the  Gulf  states, 
regardless  of  how  lavishly  they  might  be 
armed,  are  Incapable  of  defending  the 
region  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Iran  and  Iraq,  the  foremost  local  powers, 
have  conclusively  demonstrated  (If  demon- 
stration were  ever  needed)  their  military 
Incapacity  In  their  year-long  war  with  each 
other.  The  defense  of  the  Gulf  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  It  Is  equally  superfluous  to 
remark,  as  well  as  the  security  and  tran- 
quility of  the  Gulf  Itself,  can  only  be  assured 
by  the  actual  presence  of  United  States  and 
NATO  forces  In  the  region. 

It  Is  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  and 
her  senior  partners  In  NATO  to  accept  the 
logic  of  this  proposition  which  Is  responsible 
for  the  demeaning  position  In  which  the 
United  States  now  finds  Itself,  of  thrashing 
about  In  a  desperate  endeavor  to  devise 
some  makeshift  arrangement  which  wlU  give 
the  appearance  of  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  region  while  absolving  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies  of  the  painful 
necessity  to  grasp  the  nettle  of  intervention. 

The  formula  has  been  tried  before,  under 
the  label  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  when  Iran 
and  Saudi  Arabia  were  conceivec?  of  as  the 
twin  pillars  of  the  edifice  of  Gulf  security, 
and  encouraged  to  modernize  and  arm 
themselves  In  proportion  to  their  ever- 
increasing  oil  revenues.  (No  matter  that 
these  two  countries  had  been  the  principal 
troublemakers  In  the  Gulf  over  the  preced- 
ing century  and  a  half.) 

It  came  as  no  surprise  to  experienced  ob- 
servers of  Iran  that  the  late  Shah's  grandiose 
ambltloins,  his  reckless  expenditure  of  vast 
sums  upon  unrealistic  projects  of  military 
and  Industrial  expansion,  and  the  un- 
checked waste  and  corruption  which  these 
engendered,  all  combined  to  bring  about  his 
downfall  and  to  plunge  Iran  Into  chaos.  Now 
that  the  Iranian  pillar  has  collapsed,  the 
new  United  States  administration,  ap- 
parently heedless  of  all  that  has  gone  before, 
is  attempting  to  construct  a  new  defensive 
structure  for  the  Gulf,  around  the  unlikely 
bulwark  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

It  Is  perhaps  fitting  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's arguments  In  support  of  Its  policy 
are  almost  a  carbon  copy  of  those  used  by 


the  former  Secretary  of  State,  Cyriis  Vance, 
In  July  1977  In  an  effort  to  secure  Congres- 
sional approval  for  the  sale  of  AWACS  air- 
craft to  Iran.  "The  Administration  favors 
approval  of  this  sale  on  two  grounds."  Sec- 
retary Vance  told  the  'House  International 
Relations  Committee.  "It  is  In  our  national 
Interest;  It  meets  a  legitimate  Iranian  de- 
fense need."  Developing  his  argument,  he 
went  on  to  say,  among  ether  things: 

"Iran  Is  a  strong  and  friendly  regional 
power  with  which  we  share  many  interests." 

"Iran  Is  a  source  of  stability  in  a  volatUe 
region.  ..." 

"Iran  places  a  constructive  role  In  the 
Middle  East.  .  .  ." 

"Iran  Is  a  major  supplier  of  oil  to  Western 
Europe  and  Japan." 

"To  preserve  our  mutual  confidence  Iran 
must  know  that  the  United  States  will  help 
It  meet  Its  legitimate  defense  requirements. 
In  this  regard.  Iran  should  be  In  a  position 
to  defend  Itself  not  only  against  actual  at- 
tack, but  also  against  political  pressure  from 
ix)tentlal  adversaries  In  the  form  of  threats 
of  force." 

"Iran  clearly  needs  a  modem  air  defense 
system,  particularly  an  early  warning  ca- 
pability to  enable  It  to  scramble  Its  fighters 
In  time  to  prevent  a  successful  preemptive 
attack.  Without  this  capability.  Iran's  air 
defense  Is  neither  effective  nor  useful.  Some 
of  Iran's  most  important  industrial  Installa- 
tions, such  as  the  Abadan  oil  refinery  com- 
plex at  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  are  vulnerable 
targets." 

"The  Department  of  Defense  has  de- 
scribed .  .  .  the  main  elements  of  the  secu- 
rity plan  for  the  AWACS  that  we  will  de- 
velop with  the  Iranians  .  .  .  Iran  has  strict 
security  arrangements.  We  are  unaware  of 
any  instance  in  which  U.S. -supplied  Infor- 
mation or  equipment  has  been  compromised 
or  lost  .  .  .  We  are  confident  that  arrange- 
ments can  be  devised  to  protect  fully  the 
aircraft  and  its  systems." 

"AWACS  win  be  used  only  for  defensive 
purposes.  It  will  meet  a  legitimate  defense 
need.  All  our  discussions  with  the  Iranian 
government  have  been  based  on  Its  use 
strictly  as  an  early  warning  defensive 
system." 

Has  Saudi  Arabia  the  capacity  or  the  In- 
clination to  act  as  the  shield  for  Western 
interests  In  the  Gulf?  The  native  population 
of  the  country  (the  two  million  or  so  for- 
eign workers  and  their  dependents  aside) 
amounts  to  fewer  than  four  million  souls. 
The  armed  forces  number  at  the  very  most 
100.000  men.  of  which  the  army,  perhaps 
65,000  strong.  Is  the  largest  component.  The 
majority  of  the  population,  including  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army  and  the  national 
guard,  is  unlettered  and  unschooled. 

Yet  Saudi  Arabia  now  ranks  sixth  In  the 
world  In  Its  expenditure  upon  defense,  and 
first  in  per  capita  terms.  Over  the  past  few 
years  it  has  purchased  cr  contracted  to  buy 
hundreds  of  modern  combat  aircraft,  airborne 
and  ground-to-air  missiles  In  their  thou- 
sands, main  battle  tanks,  armoured  personnel 
carriers  and  artillery  pieces  In  yet  more  thou- 
sands, dozens  of  transport  planes  and  hun- 
dreds of  helicopters,  as  well  as  assorted  patrol 
boats,  frigates,  corvettes  and  destroyers.  It 
has  built  or  Is  building  air  bases,  naval  bases 
and  entire  military  towns.  All  this  In  addition 
to  a  lavish  civil  construction  programme, 
elaborate  and  ambitious  Industrialization 
projects  and  concurrent  sweeping  attempts 
to  modernize  Saudi  Arabian  society. 

Confronted  with  this  vast  martial  extrava- 
ganza, one  might  be  forgiven  for  wondering 
whether  or  not  he  had  strayed  by  accident 
into  the  Land  of  Oz.  or  that  of  Alice  In 
Wonderland  or  Gulliver's  Travels,  so  little 
relationship  does  it  bear  to  the  reality  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Its  people. 

The  Saudi  armed  forces  have  not  known 
combat  for  fifty  years,  and  their  experience 
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of  It  before  thlt  time  was  as  tribal  irregulars 
or  Ikhwan  (Bedouin  banded  together  In  the 
name  of  Islanl)  lighting  Ibn  Saud's  wars  of 
conquest.  Slnte  then  the  only  occasions  on 
which  they  hive  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
outside  world  have  been  in  1969,  when  a 
fairly  extensive  conspiracy  against  the  ruling 
houss  was  uncovered  In  the  army  and  air 
force,  and  in]  November  1979,  when  a  few 
hundred  fanatical  tribesmen  seized  control 
&f  the  Oreat  ItQseque  at  Mecca. 

The  fact  thkt  It  took  the  Saudi  security 
forces  three  \Jeeks  to  subdue  the  rebels  Is 
comment  enoiigh  upon  their  military  compe- 
tence. Despite  the  strenuous  efforts  that  have 
been  made  byj  American  and  other  military 
Instructors  to  pmprove  the  level  of  efficiency 
In  the  Saudi  ]armed  forces.  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  they  Have  had  any  enduring  success. 
It  Is  common  (knowledge  that  the  armies  of 
the  other  Ara>  states  look  upon  the  Saudi 
army  with  dl»  lain.  It  Is  perhap3  equally  sig- 
nificant that  1  a  the  millions  of  words  which 
hive  lately  been  uttered  by  the  spokesmen 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  In- 
terested partus  in  support  of  the  AWACS 
and  P-15  proposal  there  is  a  noticeable  ab- 
sence of  any  leigthy  testimony  to  the  techni- 
cal capabllltlei  or  fighting  qualities  of  the 
Saudi  soldiery. 

There  has  al;  w  been  a  good  deal  of  obfusca- 
tlon — at  times  amounting  to  downright  mis- 
representation—of  the  true  attitude  of  the 
Saudi  ruling  liouse  towards  active  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  In  the  defence 
of  the  Oulf. 

This  attltud  !  has  been,  and  still  Is.  marked 
by  a  considerable  degree  of  ambivalence  to- 
wards the  Soviet  Union.  While  the  Saudis 
entertain  soms  apprehension  about  Soviet 
designs  in  the  Middle  East,  esffeclally  since 
the  Soviet  oc<  upatlon  of  Afghanistan,  and 
while  they  als>  fear  attempts  at  subversion 
by  radical  Aras  states  like  Libya  and  South 
Yemen,  or  by  underground  groups  funded 
or  supported  t  y  the  Soviet  Union,  they  have 
really  taken  i  \o  positive  steps  to  counter 
these  dangers. 

Instead,  senior  members  of  tne  royal  fa'.i- 
lly.  like  the  ciown  prince.  Fahad  ibn  Abdul 
Aziz,  or  the  foreign  minister.  Saud  Ibn 
Faisal,  have  v  ntlrlngly  and  repeatedly  as- 
serted that  thi  !lr  principal  enemy  Is  not  the 
Soviet  Union  I  ut  Israel.  Moreover,  the  Saudi 
government's  public  strictures  on  foreign  In- 
terference in  tl  le  affairs  of  the  Oulf  have  con- 
sistently been  directed  at  the  Western  pow- 
ers, and  at  the  United  States  In  parlcular. 
At  the  Islamabad  conference  of  Muslim 
states  In  May  1980  Saudi  Arabia  took  the  lead 
In  condemning  the  abortive  attempt  the 
previous  monti  to  rescue  the  American  host- 
ages In  Tehran , 

It  continued  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
an  embassy  li.  Soviet-occupied  Kabul,  ajid 
did  not  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
puppet  government  of  Babrak  Karmal  until 
after  Secretary  Halgs  visit  to  Rlyad  In  April 
1981.  Saudi  Arabia  still  allows  Soviet  air- 
craft to  overfl;  its  territory  on  their  regular 
flights  to  South  Yemen,  a  courtesy  which 
saves  the  Rusilans  from  the  Inconvenience 
of  flying  by  mare  lenijthy  routes.  The  Saudi 
government  hi  is.  in  addition,  faclliuted  the 
transshipment  of  Soviet  war  materiel  to  Iraq 
during  the  curi'ent  war  with  Iran. 

While  Saudi  Arabia  has  never  publicly  de- 
nounced the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  coop- 
eration between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Arab 
states  like  Sjrla  and  Iraq,  treaties  which 
afford  the  Ruiislans  ml'ltary.  air  and  naval 
facilities  In  these  countries.  It  has  expressed 
vehement  ooposltlon  to  the  grant  of  com- 
parable facllllles  to  the  United  States  by 
other  Arab  countries,  such  as  Egypt  and 
Oman.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be  more  coin- 
cidence that  Crown  Prince  Fahad.  the  Saudi 
deputy  prime  minister,  should  have  stated 
to  a  correspon  lent  of  Al  Hawadlth.  the  Leb- 
anese newspajer,  In  January  1980: 


"There  are  many  states  such  as  the  So- 
viet Union  which  are  only  too  ready  to  supply 
the  kingdom  with  everything  It  wants.  In 
other  words,  we  could  easily  replace  the 
Americans." 

Whether  by  design  or  by  accident.  Saudi 
Arabia  was  responsible  In  1978-79  for  pre- 
venting the  United  States  from  responding 
promptly  to  a  request  from  North  Yemen  for 
modem  aircraft  and  weapons.  As  a  result,  the 
North  Yemenis  turned  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  required  arms,  thereby  enabling  that 
power  to  recover  the  position  of  Influence  In 
the  cotintry  It  had  been  forced  to  yield  up 
five  years  earlier. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
now  linked  by  treaties  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation with  Syria.  Iraq  and  South  Yemen, 
despite  the  fact  that  South  Yemen  Is  now  for 
all  practical  purposes  a  Soviet  colony,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Russians  are  now 
firmly  established  In  Afghanistan  and  Ethio- 
pia. Saudi  Arabia  adamantly  refuses  to  enter- 
tain the  Idea  of  Western  bases  or  a  Western 
military  presence  In  the  Arabian  peninsula 
and  the  Oulf.  For  more  than  a  decide  past 
the  Saudi  government  has  Insisted  that  the 
defence  of  the  Oulf  is  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  states  around  its  shores,  and  it  has 
been  steadfastly  supported  in  Its  Insistence 
for  the  same  length  of  time  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  same  stand  has  been  taken  by  the 
ruling  family  of  Kuwait,  the  Al  Sabah,  who 
are  habitually  submissive  to  directives  from 
Rlyad,  who  have  often  been  used  by  the 
Saudis  as  a  stalking  horse  In  international 
affairs,  and  who  alone  among  the  Arab  Oulf 
states  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  When  the  deputy  prime  minis- 
ter of  Kuwait.  Sheikh  Sabah  ibn  Ahmed  al- 
Sabah.  visited  Moscow  last  April  he  stated  at 
the  end  of  his  visit : 

"The  Soviet  Union  shares  our  view  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  security  of  the  Gulf  lies 
with  its  states  only.  It  also  shares  our  view 
of  the  need  to  keep  the  region  free  of  military 
bases  and  naval  fleets  so  that  it  will  remain 
far  away  from  any  struggle  between  the 
superpowers." 

The  following  month,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Gulf  Cooperation  Council  (consisting  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait.  Bahrain.  Qatar,  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  and  Oman) .  the  Saudi 
and  Kuwaiti  delegations  severely  rebuked  the 
Sultan  of  Oman  for  granting  facilities  to  the 
United  States  In  his  country,  demanding  that 
he  rescind  the  grant  without  delay.  They 
then  went  on  to  Insert  In  the  communique 
Issued  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  not  only  a 
ritual  denunciation  of  Israel  but  also  a  decla- 
ration similar  to  that  uttered  in  Moscow  con- 
cerning the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the 
Oulf  states  for  the  region's  defence  and 
affirming  "their  absolute  rejection  of  foreign 
Interference  In  the  region  from  any  source." 
Not  a  single  word  In  the  communique  referred 
to  the  dominant  Russian  presence  In  South 
Yemen  or  to  the  Russians'  naval  and  air 
faculties  In  Iraq. 

One  does  not  have  to  seek  far  to  find  the 
reasons  for  the  Saudi  government's  refusal  to 
allow  the  United  States  or  any  Western  power 
bases  in  Saudi  Arabia,  as  well  as  for  the  rea- 
sons for  Its  objections  to  their  location  else- 
where in  the  Arabian  peninsula.  The  basis  of 
the  Saudi  state  Is  religious.  The  authority  of 
the  Saudi  ruler  derives  from  his  position  as 
Imam,  or  leader  of  the  Wahhabl  sect  of  Islam 
to  which  the  great  majority  of  the  Saudi 
people  belong. 

As  such,  his  foremost  duty  Is  to  uphold 
the  predominance  of  Islam  In  the  conduct 
of  the  country's  affairs,  to  defend  the  sacred 
soil  of  Islam  against  its  foes,  and  to  assert 
the  primacy  of  Islam  over  all  other  faiths. 
The  Al  Saud  also  derive  a  certain  prestige 
from  their  role  as  sovereign  protectors  of  the 
holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  although 
not  all  Muslims  everywhere  regard  their 
usurpation  of  the  guardianship  of  the  holy 


places  from  the  Hashlmlte  dynasty  half  a 
century  ago  as  legitimate.  It  follows  from  all 
this  that  the  presence  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Westerners  and  other  non-Muslim  for- 
eigners in  the  country  places  a  considerable 
strain  upon  the  theocratic  relationship  be- 
tween the  Saudi  ruler  and  bis  subjects. 

The  only  way  In  which  the  Al  Saud  can 
reconcile  their  obligations  as  defenders  of 
the  faith  with  their  tolerance  of  large  num- 
bers of  Infidels  within  the  pale  of  Islam,  is  by 
representing  these  infidels  (who  include.  In 
Saudi  eyes,  American  military  support  per- 
sonnel) to  their  people  as  mercenaries  per- 
forming tasks  which  are  beyond  the  com- 
petence or  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  faith- 
ful to  assume. 

Such  a  pretence  can  be  maintained  so 
long  as  no  significant  concessions  are  made 
to  these  foreigners,  or  to  their  governments, 
which  might  be  construed  as  a  derogation 
from  the  Al  Saud^  political  sovereignty.  To 
grant  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  bases 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  from  which  American  troops 
under  American  command  might  operate, 
would  be  tantamount.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Saudi  rulers  and  their  people,  to  alienating 
a  portion  of  the  heartland  of  Islam  to  the 
Infidel.  Such  a  dereliction  of  Its  duties 
would  strike  a  severe,  perhaps  even  a  mortal, 
blow  to  the  foundations  of  the  Saudi  royal 
family's  authority.  Because  they  are  so 
keenly  aware  of  this  possible  eventuality  the 
Al  Saud  have  refused,  and  will  continue  to 
refuse,  to  concede  any  ground  to  the  United 
States  on  the  issue  of  base  rights,  or  even 
the  provision  of  operational  facilities.  It 
might  be  objected  in  reply  to  this  contention 
that  it  Ignores  the  fact  that  Saudi  Arabia 
has  in  the  past  made  such  a  concession,  viz., 
by  granting  the  United  States  the  lease  of 
the  air  base  at  Dhahran  almost  forty  years 
ago.  But  the  grant  was  made  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  Second  World  War. 
when  Saudi  Arabia  stood  In  dire  need  of 
American  financial  and  material  assistance. 
As  soon  as  oil  revenues  began  to  flow  In  sub- 
stantial Quantities,  as  they  did  In  the  nine- 
teen-flfties,  the  Saudi  government  termi- 
nated the  lease  of  the  Dhahran  base. 

Saudi  Arabia's  opposition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  American  bases  or  forces  elsewhere 
In  the  Arabian  peninsula  stems  from  other 
calculations. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  both  to 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  Saudi  govern- 
ment upon  Oman  to  rescind  the  permission 
given  by  the  Omanls  for  the  United  States  to 
utilize  air  and  other  fsu;ilitles  In  their  coun- 
try, and  to  the  Saudis'  reluctance  to  see 
North  Yemen  equipped  with  modern  arms 
and  aircraft  by  the  United  States.  This  re- 
luctance springs  from  the  Al  Saud's  deter- 
mination to  ensure.  If  they  can.  that  no 
other  state  in  the  peninsula  Is  armed  on  a 
rom->arabIe  scale  to  that  which  thev  are  aim- 
ing to  achieve.  They  are  particularly  appre- 
hensive of  North  Yemen,  whose  population 
exceeds  their  own  and  whose  tribesmen,  as 
beflts  a  mountain  people,  have  a  fierce  fight- 
ing reputation  as  well  as  a  lengthy  and  re- 
cent experience  of  modem  warfare. 

There  Is  also  the  alarming  prospect  of  the 
possible  unification  of  North  Yemen  with 
South  Yemen,  a  possibility  which  has  existed 
for  many  years  and  which  may  become  closer 
to  reallzitlon  since  the  Soviet  Union  as- 
sumed the  role  of  arms  supplier  to  North 
Yemen.  The  Yemenis,  moreover,  have  In  the 
past  been  forced  to  forfeit  territory  to  Saudi 
Arabia  which  they  would  dearly  love  to 
recover. 

There  exists,  therefore,  a  strong,  almost 
obsessive,  desire  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Saud  to  accoutre  itself  with  whatever  quan- 
tities of  advanced  weaponry  It  may  think 
necessarv  to  give  It  mllltarv  superlorltv  over 
Its  neighbors  in  Arabia.  Such  weaponry  Is 
also  needed  if  the  Al  Saud  are  to  be  able  to 
pursue  their  historic  territorial  ambitions  In 
the  peninsula. 
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Space  win  not  permit  any  extensive  recapi- 
tulation here  of  the  record  of  Saudi  con- 
quest and  expansion  over  the  past  century 
and  three-quarters.  Suffice  It  to  say  that 
since  the  First  World  War  the  House  or  Saud 
has  annexed  either  by  force  of  arms  or  by 
duplicity  the  Hijaz  (and  the  Asir  to  the 
south ) ,  the  emirate  of  Jabal  Shammar  In 
northern  Arabia,  portions  of  Jordan.  Iraq 
and  Kuwait,  slices  of  Qatar,  Abu  Dhabi  and 
the  Yemen,  and  the  whole  of  the  Rub  al- 
Khall.  the  Empty  Quarter,  to  which  It  had 
not  a  scrap  of  right. 

Since  the  Second  World  War  the  Al  Saud 
have  endeavoured  (and  in  some  cases  suc- 
ceeded) by  means  of  armed  Incursions,  gun- 
running  and  bribery  on  a  massive  scale,  sub- 
version. Intimidation  and  attempted  assas- 
sination, to  acquire  segments  of  territory, 
potentially  or  actually  oil-bearing,  from 
Qatar.  Abu  Dhabi  and  Oman,  territory  to 
which,  again,  they  had  not  a  shred  of  legiti- 
mate title.  In  these  endeavours  the  Saudis 
were  actively  abetted  by  the  Arabian  Amer- 
ican Oil  Company,  while  the  Department  of 
State  habitually  looked  with  benign  indiffer- 
ence upon,  or  at  times  lent  surreptitious  en- 
couragement to,  what  it  chose  to  regard  as 
the  fulfillment  of  Saudi  Arabia's  "manifest 
destiny" — to  rule  all  Arabia  from  sea  to  s?a. 

The  same  attitude  is  still  with  us  today, 
heightened  by  the  Administration's  evident 
determination  to  bend  to  every  Saudi  de- 
mand and  to  enmesh  the  United  States  In 
a  complex  relationship  of  ever-deepening  In- 
timacy with  the  Hoiose  of  Saud.  Actuality,  as 
well  as  truth,  has  been  subordinated  to  the 
dictates  of  this  policy.  Saudi  Arabia  has  been 
portrayed  as  the  protector  rather  than  the 
predator  of  the  minor  Gulf  states,  as  the 
"anxious  mother  hen  with  her  chickens." 

A  more  accurate  metaphor,  one  that  did 
not  fly  In  the  face  of  historical  reality,  would 
be  that  of  the  fox  and  the  chickens.  Whether 
any  serious  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
consequences  for  American  relations  with 
the  minor  Gulf  states  of  the  close  Identifi- 
cation of  the  United  States  with  the  fortunes 
and  ambitions  of  the  Saudi  ruling  house 
seems  highly  doubtful.  How  are  Bahrain,  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  and  the  Sultanate  of 
Oman,  traditionally  the  victims  of  Saudi  In- 
timidation and  aggression,  likely  to  view  the 
arming  of  Saudi  Arabia  by  the  United  States 
on  the  scale  now  In  progress? 

What  Is  Sultan  Qabus  of  Oman,  who  Is  the 
only  Arab  ruler  to  have  endorsed  the  Camp 
David  accords,  who  has  granted  the  United 
States  facilities  in  his  country  (and  has  been 
reviled  for  doing  so  by  the  Saudis) ,  and  who 
is  still  contending  with  a  longstanding  Saudi 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  territory  along 
Oman's  Inner  frontiers,  to  think  of  American 
consistency,  good  faith  or  even  perspicacity? 
( He  must  also  recall  somewhat  wryly  that  it 
was  Saudi  Arabia  which  originally  instigated 
the  rebellion  in  his  southern  province  of 
Dhufar  In  the  nlneteen-sixtles  which  was  not 
suppressed  until  the  mld-nineteen-seven- 
tles.) 

It  is  all  too  plain  why  Saudi  Arabia  does 
not  want  United  States  or  NATO  bases  or 
forces  in  any  of  the  lesser  Gulf  states:  their 
presence  would  only  serve  to  hamper  the 
pursuit  of  the  Al  Saud's  historic  designs  of 
expansion.  The  Saudis  remember  all  too  well 
that  in  the  past  the  road  to  conquest  in 
eastern  Arabia  was  always  blocked  by  Brit- 
ain, acting  in  its  treaty  capacity  as  tht  pro- 
tector of  the  minor  states  and  guardian  of 
the  peace  of  the  Gulf. 

Now  that  Britain  has  gone  and  the  United 
States  is  firmly  harnessed  to  the  Saudi  char- 
lot,  the  Al  Saud  feel  confident  that  with 
their  vastly  augmented  military  power  they 
can  easily  overawe  and  eventually  subjugate 
the  minor  states.  The  corollary  to  this  de- 
duction is  also  true.  By  choosing  to  make 
Saudi  Arabia  the  keystone  of  a  defensive 
structure  for  the  Gulf,  despite  the  Al  Saud's 
refusal   to  extend  the  cooperation  and  the 


facilities  ne;ded  to  make  that  structure  ef- 
ffectlve.  the  United  States  is  virtually  lore- 
going  its  options  to  obtain  these  facilities 
elsewhere  in  the  Oulf  region.  Kuwait  is  a 
lost,  cause,  being  unstrung  by  wealth,  by 
delusions  of  grandeur,  by  intense  distrust  of 
lis  large  immigrant  community  and  by  its 
feverish  efforts  to  be  all  things  to  all  nations 
End  ideologies. 

Bahra.n,  the  United  Arab  Emirates  and 
Oman,  on  the  other  hand,  are  plagued  not 
only  by  fears  of  the  Soviet  Union,  of  revolu- 
tionary iran  and  of  subversion  by  Marxist 
o.-  other  radical  groups;  they  are  also 
haunted  by  the  spectre  of  Saudi  or  Iraqi 
plans  to  assert  a  hegemony  over  the  Gulf. 
Their  rulers,  accustomed  until  recently  to 
the  presence  of  British  troops  In  their  terri- 
tories, may  not  be  averse  to  the  similar  sta- 
tion.ng  of  American  or  NATO  forces,  and  for 
the  &ame  reason — that  it  gives  them  an  as- 
surance of  protection  against  their  actual 
and  potential  enemies. 

But  while  Saudi  Ara.bla  continues  to  coerce 
them  into  emulating  its  stand  and  refusing 
to  countenance  the  introduction  of  Western 
forces  into  the  Oulf,  and  while  the  United 
States  continues  to  acquiesce  feebly  in  every 
Saudi  prohibition  or  peremptory  demand, 
there  Is  faint  chance  that  the  rulers  of  the 
smaller  states  will  be  induced  to  enter  into 
any  mutual  defensive  arrangements  with  the 
Western  powers. 

Aside  from  the  considerations  outlined  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  there  are  further 
grounds  for  questioning  Saudi  Arabia's  reli- 
ability as  an  ally,  and  the  desirability,  there- 
fore, of  concluding  with  the  Saudis  what  Is 
b».ng  described  as  "the  largest  single  arms 
sale  la  history".  The  House  of  Saud.  as  is 
only  natural,  is  concerned  primarily  with 
its  own  survival  and  prosperity.  It  has  no 
vital  interest  in  the  struggle  between  the 
lioeral  democracies  of  the  West  and  the  com- 
munist dictatorships  of  the  East. 

Time  and  again  it  has  voiced  its  intention 
to  remain  neutral  In  the  struggle,  to  eschew 
formal  alliances  with  one  side  or  the  other. 
Al  the  same  time,  however,  it  has  directed 
a  constant  stream  of  recrimination  against 
the  West,  and  against  the  United  States  in 
particular,  for  its  alleged  transgressions,  not- 
ably but  by  no  means  exclusively  with  re- 
spect to  American  policy  towards  Israel  and 
the  question  of  Palestinian  Irredentlsm. 

:n  contrast,  the  Saudi  government  has  re- 
mained remarkably  reticent  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle 
East:  even  its  comments  about  the  Invasion 
o.'  Afghanistan,  a  fellow  Muslim  slate,  have 
been  markedly  subdued.  More  than  that,  the 
Saudis  have  gone  out  of  their  way  in  the  past 
couple  of  years  to  emphasize,  on  numerous 
occasions,  that  they  regard  Israel,  not  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  the  principal  threat  to  the 
Arab  world  and  to  themselves. 

Much  of  this,  of  course,  is  rhetoric:  the 
Saudi  royal  house  Is  not  so  blind  as  not  to 
realize  that  the  designs  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  inimical  to  its  own  continued  existence. 
But  such  realization  does  not  automatically 
Incline  its  members  to  align  themselves  with 
the  West  In  a  defensive  compact. 

On  the  contrary,  they  believe  that  they  can 
ensure  their  own  continuance  and  the  en- 
joyment of  their  vast  patrimony  of  oil  riches 
by  traditional  Arab  methods — by  playing  one 
adversary  off  against  another,  by  judicious 
appeasement  at  one  time  and  ostentatious 
bellicosity  at  another,  by  duplicity,  and  by 
the  liberal  distribution  of  bribes  to  the  en- 
vious or  discontented  among  their  subjects 
or  neighbours.  So  ingrained  is  this  way  of 
conducting  the  affairs  of  state  that  there  is 
no  incentive  or  disposition  to  contract  the 
kind  of  alliances  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
the  West. 

Nor  is  the  repetitive  carping  at  the  West 
which  issues  unceasingly  from  Rlyad  and 
Jlddah  all  mere  rhetoric.  Much  of  it  Is  ani- 
mated by  antipathy  towards  the  West,  to- 


wards Christendom,  towards  Western  civili- 
zation In  general.  The  resurgence  of  Islam 
In  our  day  is  a  very  real  phenomenon,  and 
the  Saudi  royal  house,  as  we  have  observed, 
is  nothing  11  it  is  not.  and  is  conspicuously 
Eeen  to  be.  zealcus  to  excess  in  its  promotion 
cf  the  faith. 

Because  of  the  fundamentalist  nature  of 
its  rule,  the  House  of  Saud  must  regulaie 
its  transactions  with  ihe  Western  world  with 
an  eye  to  the  internal  sltuaticn  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  ^t  is  nagged  by  constant  fears  of  sub- 
version, and  with  good  reason.  It  would  be 
remsu-kable  if  the  social  and  economic  con- 
vulsions of  the  past  decade  were  to  produce 
no  political  repercussions.  The  kingdom  has 
suffered  a  profound  dislocation  in  recent 
years  as  a  consequence  of  the  prodigious  level 
of  oil  revenues,  the  ceaseless  carnival  of  con- 
sumption and  construction  which  these  have 
fuelled,  and  the  extravagance,  waste  and  cor- 
ruption which  they  have  engendered. 

Add  to  this  the  influx  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  foreigners,  and  the  deep  offense 
which  their  presence,  and  indeed  the  whole 
process  of  rapid  Westernization,  has  given 
to  the  Muslim  susceptibilities  of  the  Saudi 
populace,  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
the  country  stands  on  the  verge  of  perhaps 
severe  domestic  upheaval.  The  outbreak  at 
Mecca  in  November  1979  was  an  explosion 
of  pious  outrage  against  the  ruling  family 
for  its  profligacy  and  its  neglect  of  its  reli- 
gious duties. 

The  tribesmen  involved  came  from  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  tribes,  including  the  Atai- 
ba.  th3  Harb.  the  Qahtan  and  the  Shammar. 
The  Ataiba  were  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the 
ikhwan  tribes  who  helped  the  late  King  Ibn 
Saud  to  create  the  kingdom,  and  who  were 
ruthlessly  suppressed  by  him  fifty  years  ago 
when  they  rose  against  him  in  protest 
against  his  consortings  with  infldels. 

The  Shammar  are  the  leading  tribe  of 
Jabal  Shammar.  the  principality  conquered 
and  annexed  by  Ibn  Saud  half  a  century 
ago— who  have  been  most  shamefully  neg- 
lected and  ill-treated  by  the  Al  Saud  ever 
since.  Other  provinces  in  the  kingdom  where 
resentment  of  Saudi  rule  still  endures  are 
the  HiJaz.  the  Asir  and  Hasa.  the  oil  province 
in  the  east  where  the  pooulation  is  largely 
Shii. 

Any  disruption  of  the  central  government, 
whether  brought  on  by  a  contest  for  power 
among  members  of  the  ruling  family  or  by 
an  attempted  coup  d'itat  by  ambitious  army 
or  air  force  officers,  could  easily  cause  this 
resentment  to  boil  over  Into  open  revolt, 
threatening  the  very  Integrity  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Apologists  for  the  Saudi  regime  and  ."-.pokes- 
men  for  the  present  Administration  are  dis- 
posed to  scoff  at  the  po-slblllty  of  revolution 
In  Saudi  Arabia,  and  even  more  so  when  com- 
parisons are  drawn  with  what  has  occurred 
In  Iran. 

But  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Arabia  (or  even  with  the  Immutable  rules 
of  Greek  tragedy)  there  Is  an  Inevitability 
about  the  onset  of  insurrection  in  Saudi 
Arabia  which  cannot  be  blinked.  How  Ad- 
ministration officials.  In  the  light  of  the  sheer 
dearth  of  reliable  information  about  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Saudi  Arabia,  can  blithely 
dismiss  the  dangers  of  violent  revolt  there  as 
purely  hypothetical.  Is  a  mystery. 

There  was  a  failure  of  American  Intelli- 
gence to  foresee  the  course  of  events  that 
took  place  in  Iran.  It  is  equally  likely  that 
there  will  be  a  similar  failure  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  And  if  the  Inevitable  occurs  there,  it 
will  In  no  small  measure  be  caused  by  the 
folly  of  the  United  States  In  nervelessly  grati- 
fying the  Saudi  regime's  Insensate  passion 
for  acquiring  elaborate  and  costly  arma- 
ments. 

If  Saudi  Arabia  were  to  be  equlf^ped  ac- 
cording to  Its  real  defensive  needs,  which 
are  In  the  main  connected  with  internal  secu- 
rity. It  would  not  purchase  anything  more 
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in  December  1980  he  publicly  berated  West- 
ern oil  companies  for  storing  oil  in  excess 
of  their  needs,  because  the  surplus  exerted 
a  downward  pressure  on  prices.  If  the  oil 
companies  ilJ  not  reduce  their  Inventories, 
he  threatened  '  the  price  of  oil  will  go  to  at 
least  $60  R  tc-rr3!.  ...  I  promise  you  that". 
By  April  1981  he  was  claiming  that  Saudi 
Arabia  had  deliberately  "engineered"  the  glut 
of  oil  on  the  market  so  as  to  hold  prices 
down. 

Then  only  last  month  he  confessed  In  an 
interview  in  an  Arabic  newspaper  that  the 
glut  had  been  caused  by  the  astronomical 
increases  in  oil  prices  which  Saudi  Arabia 
had  sanctioned  in  1979-1980. 

What  Saudi  Arabia  now  faces,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  its  craving  for  additional  reve- 
nues over  the  past  three  years,  is  the  pros- 
pect of  diminishing  sales  of  oil,  or  lower 
per  barrel  prices,  or  possibly  l)oth.  In  any 
case,  it  portends  a  possible  reduction  in 
revenues,  which  would  wreak  havoc  with 
the  Saudi  government's  costly  development 
program.  It  would  also,  by  constricting  the 
flow  of  subsidies  by  means  of  which  the 
Saudi  populace  is  kept  in  a  condition  of 
contentment,  give  rise  to  serious  political 
disturbances. 

There  would  be  a  strong  temptation,  In 
such  circumstances,  for  the  Saudi  regime  to 
use  Its  superior  military  power  relative  to 
that  of  the  minor  Gulf  oil  states  (power 
which  can  only  be  enhanced  by  the  arms 
sale  now  under  consideration)  to  compel 
these  states  to  reduce  their  own  output 
of  oil  so  as  to  enable  Saudi  Arabia's  produc- 
tion to  remain  at  a  high  level.  (Kuwait  Is 
now  producing  only  700,000  barrels  a  day, 
compared  with  3  million  b/d  a  few  yenrs 
ago.  while  Saudi  Arabia  has  steadily  en- 
larged its  market  share  of  OPEC  from  21 
percent  In  1972,  to  31  percent  In  1978,  to 
40  percent  In  1980,  to  more  than  47  percent 
earlier  this  year — and  has  had  an  output 
this  year  of  around  10  m.b.d.) 

The  temptation  will  become  even  more 
acute  when  Iranian  oil  again  comes  on 
stream,  and  when  Iraq  resumes  full  produc- 
tion. It  Is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility that  Saudi  Arabia,  confronted  with 
a  financial  crisis  at  home,  might  encourage 
Iraq  to  resume  its  conflict  with  Iran  with 
the  object  of  shutting  down  the  Khuzis- 
tan  oilfields  once  again.  (A  strong  suspicion 
already  exists  that  the  Saudis  were  privy  to 
Iraq's  plans  to  launch  an  offensive  against 
Iran  in  September  1980. 

In  early  August,  Saddam  Huslan,  the 
Iraqi  president,  visited  Talf  In  the  com- 
pany of  the  chief  of  the  Iraqi  general  staP.) 
Saudi  Arabia  might  Itself  even  Join  In  such 
a  conflict,  using  Its  AWACS  aircraft  to 
coordinate  a  Joint  air  attack  against  Iran 
with  the  Iraqi  air  force,  and  by  directing 
its  own  F-15S  to  strike  at  obvious  Iranian 
targets  like  the  oll-loadlng  terminal  on 
Kharg  Island.  To  Western  eyes  such  an  ac- 
tion would  seem  reckless  in  the  extreme,  but 
It  has  to  be  emphasized  that  we  are  not 
dealing  here  with  Western  modes  of  think- 
ing. 

At  the  heart  of  the  current  controversy 
over  the  provision  of  highly  sophisticated 
weaponry  to  Saudi  Arabia  lies  the  fascina- 
tion which  that  country  and  Its  rulers  have 
exerted,  and  continue  to  exert,  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  been  Infatuated  with  the 
Saudis  for  more  than  a  generation  now, 
while  successive  administrations  have  simi- 
larly been  mesmerized  by  the  House  of  Saud 
and  the  fair  deeds  it  supposedly  has 
wrought. 

The  process  has  gone  so  far  that  today 
Cabinet  officers.  Administration  officials  and 
publicists  of  every  hue  and  description  un- 
blushlngly  and  unquestlonlngly  employ  as 
an  accepted  usage  the  phrase  "special  rela- 
tionship" to  denote  the  United  States'  con- 
nection with  Saudi  Arabia,  a  phrase  which.  It 
might  be  added,  was  used  not  so  long  ago  to 


signify  the  bond  that  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

It  has  become  an  article  of  faith  In  Wash- 
ington that  the  only  possible  response  to  any 
Saudi  demand,  the  only  way  in  which  to 
treat  with  the  Saudi  dynasty,  is  by  respect- 
ful compliance,  by  obsequious  accommoda- 
tion and  by  anxious  fawning.  Saudi  sensitivi- 
ties, so  the  reigning  consensus  has  It,  ape 
more  tender  and  more  delicate  that  those  of 
mortal  men  and  must  therefore  be  accorded 
the  gentlest  of  handling. 

All  this,  one  might  point  out,  with  respect 
to  a  regime  whose  own  methods  of  govern- 
ment are  notoriously  rough  and  ready,  not  to 
say  brutal  at  times.  Little  wonder  that  the 
Saudi  royal  house  now  labors  under  an  ex- 
alted sense  of  Its  own  importance,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  Crown  Prince  Fahad  could  boast, 
In  his  conversation  with  the  representative 
of  Al  Hawadlth  referred  to  earlier,  that 
"Western  civilization  from  A  to  Z  chiefly 
relies  on  the  kingdom". 

The  Administration,  in  Its  efforts  to  con- 
vince the  Congress  of  the  urgent  need  to 
placate  the  Saudi  regime  over  the  AWACS 
and  F-15  sale,  has  exhibited  all  the  signs  of 
this  peculiar  obsession  with  the  might  and 
splendour  of  the  House  of  Saud.  The  contor- 
tions the  Administration  has  undergone  In 
Its  efforts  to  win  Congressional  approval  of 
the  sale  have  provided  an  undignified  and 
unedlfying  sight. 

One  day  Its  spokesmen  have  been  prodigal 
with  their  assurances  that  the  Saudis  will 
agree  to  the  imposition  of  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  the  aircraft  and  weaponry  it  Is  pro- 
posed to  sell  them — as  If  the  Al  Saud's  record 
In  the  matter  of  honoring  engagements  over 
the  past  hundred  years  Is  exactly 
unblemished. 

The  next  day  these  same  spokesmen  have 
Indignantly  rejected  the  notion  of  safeguards 
as  an  Infringement  of  Saudi  Arabia's  na- 
tional sovereignty,  which  the  Saudis,  a  proud 
and  independent  people,  could  never  abide — 
as  If  an  abridgement  of  its  sovereign  rights 
is  not  the  price  that  every  member  of  an  alli- 
ance accepts.  Including  the  European  mem- 
bers of  NATO,  to  whom.  Incidentally,  the 
United  States  has  not  thought  it  politic  to 
give  sole  command  and  control  of  AWACS 
aircraft,  although  It  Is  willing  to  entrust 
them  to  Saudi  Arabian  hands. 

Much  has  also  been  made  in  the  current 
debate  over  the  arms  sale  of  its  symbolic 
Importance,  both  as  a  "litmus  test"  of  the 
United  States'  friendship  for  Saudi  Arabia 
and  as  proof  of  the  reliability  of  the  United 
States  as  an  ally  which  honors  its  obligations. 
The  whole  Arab  world,  we  are  told.  Is  await- 
ing with  keen  Interest  the  outcome  of  the 
contest. 

No  doubt  It  Is,  but  It  Is  a  safe  bet  that  the 
Arabs  are  also  silently  convulsed  with  hilarity 
at  the  spectacle  of  Saudi  Arabia,  a  country 
which,  without  Its  oil,  would  be  of  little  con- 
sequence In  the  world,  leading  the  greatest 
power  on  earth  by  the  nose.  It  Is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  did  not  have  this  particular 
image  In  mind  when  they  spoke  on  separate 
occasions  of  not  permitting  another  country 
to  make  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Instead,  within  the  past  few  days  an  ex 
tempore,  almost  casual  statement  of  policy 
has  been  made  which  would  seem  to  imply  an 
American  commitment  to  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Saudi  Arabia  under  Itfi  present 
rulers.  One  is  tempted  to  suggest  that,  in- 
stead of  plunging  the  United  States  deeper 
Into  what  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  very 
one-sided  "special  relationship",  the  admin- 
istration might  have  given  some  considera- 
tion to  the  question  whether  the  real  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  In  Arabia  and  the 
Gulf  are  necessarily  bound  up  with  the  for- 
tunes, or  even  the  survival,  of  the  House  of 
Saud — especially  when  that  dynasty  refuses 
to  extend  to  the  United  States  the  degree  of 
cooperation  which  is  essential  to  ensure  the 
effective  defence  of  the  Gulf  against  the  dan- 
gers which  now  threaten  lt.9 
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AWACS  AND  RELIGIOUS  PREJUDICE 
•  Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  national  debate  on  providing  AWACS 
and  other  mihtary  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  questions  were  raised  regarding 
the  patriotism  of  Jewish- Americans  who 
expressed  their  opposition  to  the  arms 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  reject  absolutely 
such  unworthy  efforts  to  undermine  the 
basic  constitutional  right  to  petition. 
Americans  of  all  faiths  and  both  political 
parties  pursued  their  opposition  to  the 
Saudi  arms  sale  honorably  and  in  the 
bes*.  tradition  of  our  country  and  our 
Constitution. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Boston  Globe. 
Philip  Perlmutter,  executive  director  of 
the  Jewish  Commimity  Council  of 
Metropolitan  Boston,  refutes  such 
charges,  and  correctly  states  that  efforts 
in  the  past  by  self-proclaimed  patriots 
to  silence  ethnic  or  other  minority  groups 
have  posed  the  real  threat  to  freedom 
and  democracy  in  America. 

Whether  real  or  imagined,  minority 
group  activities  and  thinking  were  never 
as  dangerous  to  American  democracy  as 
the  wide-ranging  repressive  and  aggres- 
sive actions  inflicted  upon  the  individuals 
and  groups  in  the  name  of  national  de- 
fense and  patriotism.  Unfortunately,  our 
history  as  a  nation  has  been  tarnished  by 
various  alien  and  sedition  acts,  nativist 
riots  and  lynchings,  Palmer  raids,  Mc- 
Carthy witch  hunts. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  condone  tac- 
tics that  raise  the  worst  specter  of"  reli- 
gious prejudice,  blaming  dissent  over 
public  policy  on  differences  of  religious 
faith.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Perlmutter's  ob- 
servations are  a  valuable  reminder  to  us 
all  of  the  injustice  of  such  charges,  and 
of  the  dangers  that  they  pose  to  our  con- 
stitutional process,  our  Nation  and  our 
people,  and  I  request  that  his  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Sizing  Up  Ethnic  Influence 

History  has  shown  that  ethnic  groups  have 
never  had  the  political  power  critics  ascribed 
to  them.  Whenever  ethnic  interests  con- 
flicted with  American,  the  latter  won  out. 

Throughout  American  history  various  reli- 
gious, racial  and  ethnic  groups  have  been 
charged  with  disloyalty,  dual  loyalty  or  no 
loyalty.  They  have  been  criticized  for  any 
emotional,  political  or  flnanclal  support  of 
the  "old  country,"  for  holding  religious  or 
political  beliefs  allegedly  contrary  to 
America's  well-being,  for  ensnaring  us  in  or 
shirking  from  foreign  wars,  for  lacking  the 
essential  social,  intellectual  and  biological 
makeup  necessary  for  being  a  true  American 
and  even  for  plotting  and  conspiring  to  over- 
throw the  government. 

In  recent  months,  criticism  has  been  made 
by  some  rather  distinguished  political 
figures : 

In  a  foreign  affairs  article.  Sen.  Charles 
Mathlas  Jr.  of  Maryland  wrote  that  ethnic 
political  Influence  has  "proven  harmful  to 
the  national  Interests"  and  "generated  both 
unnecessary  animosities  and  illusions  of 
common  interest  where  little  or  none  exists." 

Bep.  Paul  McCloskey  of  California  was 
more  specific,  claiming  that  the  Israeli  lobby 
"has  controlled  the  Congress"  on  Israeli 
Issues. 

These  are  serious  charges.  Just  as  they  were 
when  articulated  by  earlier  natlvlsts.  Unlike 
them,  however,  Mathlas  claims  to  admire 
"ethnicity."  It's  their  politics  which  bother 
him.  Similarly,  McCloskey  believes  that 
lobbying  "'is  not  dishonorable,"  except  In  for- 
eign affairs  when  done  by  one  side  only. 


Prom  the  spirit  and  substance  of  both  con- 
gressmen's views.  It  would  seem  that  foreign 
policy  was  and  Is  adversely  determined  only 
by  ethnic  groups;  no  mention  is  made  of 
other  pressure  groups:  Industry,  military, 
agriculture,  oil,  or  (in  the  case  of  McCloskey) 
the  Arab  lobby.  It  Is  as  If  there  would  be  no 
rancor  or  difference  over  what  constitutes 
the  nation's  best  interests,  except  for  ethnics 
and  descendants  thereof. 

For  all  of  the  questions,  charges  and  accu- 
sations (past  and  present),  history  has 
shown  that  ethnic,  religious  and  racial 
groups  have  never  had  the  political  power 
critics  ascribed  to  them  and  that  whenever 
ethnic  Interests  conflicted  with  American 
ones,  as  defined  by  government,  the  latter 
won  out. 

Clearer  still  are  the  frustrations  and  fail- 
ures of  ethnic  petitions,  pressures  and  poli- 
tics. The  Irish  could  not  stop  American- 
British  rapprochement  at  the  turn  of  the 
century;  nor  could  Amerlcsm -Germans  keep 
us  out  of  World  War  I;  nor  could  American- 
Germans  and  -Italians  on  one  hand  and 
American-E^ngllsh  and  -French  on  the  other 
keep  us  out  of  or  bring  us  Into  World  War  II; 
nor  could  Poles,  Czechs,  Slovaks,  Uthuanlans, 
Latvians,  Slovenes,  Estonians,  or  Finns  pro- 
pel America  Into  liberating  their  homelands 
from  Russian  Influence  or  domination. 

Nor  could  emigres  and  American-Cubans 
convince  President  Kennedy  to  remain  com- 
mitted to  the  overthrow  of  Castro  or  to  main- 
tain support  of  their  secret  military  forces  in 
Miami.  Even  the  fate  of  the  AWACS  has  not 
been  determined  solely  by  Jewish  organiza- 
tional opposition  or  by  pro-Arab  or  US  indus- 
trial-military support. 

Historically,  minorities  always  faced  the 
dilemma  of  whether  or  not  to  speak  up.  In 
spite  of  the  criticisms  leveled  against  them, 
no  ethnic  or  minority  group  has  called  for  or 
formed  a  political  party  (as  in  other  coun- 
tries). They  worked  within  the  established 
political  parties.  Similarly,  ethnic  groups 
have  never  been  all  on  one  or  another  side  of 
an  issue.  So  it  was  In  the  Revolutionary  and 
Civil  Wars;  but  during  wars  abroad  they  al- 
ways rallied  around  the  flag,  flghtlng  their 
overseas  kinsmen,  even  though  some  of  tbelr 
American  relatives  were  interned,  as  with 
Japanese,  Germans,  Italians  and  Aleuts. 

Whether  real  or  imagined,  minority  group 
activities  and  thinking  were  never  as  dan- 
gerous to  American  democracy  as  the  wide- 
ranging  repressive  and  aggressive  actions 
Inflicted  upon  individuals  and  groups  in  the 
name  of  national  defense  and  patriotism. 
Unfortunately,  our  history  as  a  nation  has 
been  tarnished  by  various  alien  and  sedition 
acts,  nativist  riots  and  lynchings.  Palmer 
raids,  McCarthy  witch  hunts. 

The  fact  remains  that  for  all  of  the  accu- 
sations, vituperation  and  prejudice  against 
religious,  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  the  latter 
have  never  Ijeen  guilty  of  disloyalty,  subver- 
sion, espionage,  or  destructive  of  the  struc- 
tures and  operations  of  American  govern- 
ment— even  though  governmental  statutes 
and  laws  were  often  used  to  discriminate, 
exclude,  restrict,  and  even  expel  them. 

Unfortunately,  we  seem  to  be  again  reach- 
ing a  point  where  a  "patriot"  is,  as  A.  A.  Milne 
said,  one  "who  thinks  other  people  are  not 
patriots."  • 

ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

OROEB   FOR   BECESS   WTO,    9:30    A.M. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDEK    FOR   TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 


recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  on  tomorrow,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
10  a.m..  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER   FOR  CONSIDERATION   OF  ENERGY   AND 
WATER  DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  H.R.  4144.  the  Energy  and  Water  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER   FOR    RECOGNITION   OF   SENATOR   HART 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  10:30  a.m. 
tomorrow,  Senator  Hart  be  recognized 
to  offer  an  amendment  dealing  with  the 
reprocessing  of  spent  nuclear  fuel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  FOR  VOTE  ON  SENATOR 
PERCY'S  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Senators,  by  unanimous 
consent  arrived  at  today,  at  1:30  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  set  aside  the  pending 
amendment  and  resume  consideration  of 
Senator  Percy's  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
amendment,  with  the  rollcall  vote  to 
occur  no  later  than  3:30  pjn. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  KM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  imtil  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  and  at  5 :  12 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  November  4,  1981,  at  8:30 
ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  3.  1981: 

DEPARTMENT    OF   JUSTICE 

Frederick  N.  Falk.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  VS. 
Marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Robert  M. 
Thompson. 

William  8.  Vaughn,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U5. 
Marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Franklin  Payne, 
resigning. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  3, 1981 : 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 

Sonia  Landau,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
March  26,  1986. 

R.  Kenneth  Towery,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
March  26,  1986. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  815 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  November 
2.  1981.  Mr  J  Price  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (S.  815)  to  authorize 
appropriaticns  for  fiscal  year  1982,  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  a^d  other  weapons  and  for 
research,  dejuelopment.  test,  and  eval- 
uation for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  operations  and  maintenance 
expenses  of  |the  Armed  Forces,  to  pre- 
scribe the]  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  compo- 
nent and  tht  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  cotnponent  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Departnjent  of  Defense,  to  author- 
ize the  milit|iry  training  student  loads, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1982  for  civil  defense,  and  for 
other  purpoj  ies. 

COIfrERENCE  :  iKPORT  ( H.  Rkpt.  No.  97-3 1 1 ) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votei  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  >f  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
815)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  veisels.  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  anl  other  weapons  and  for  re- 
search, deveU  ipment.  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armel  Forces,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  liscal  year  1982  for  operations 
and  maintensnce  expenses  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  prescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel strength  fi  »r  each  active  duty  component 
and  the  Sele<ted  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
Component  ol  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  ci- 
vilian personi  el  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, to  auth<  >rize  the  military  training  stu- 
dent loads,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  19  82  for  civil  defense,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conferen<€.  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recanunend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  foil  >ws: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  ai  nendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  blfl  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendmeat  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  propoa  ed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  Ir  sert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Defeise  Authorization  Act.  1982". 
TITU !  I— PROCUREMENT 
AtrrRORi:  lation  op  appropriations 

Sec.  101.  Finds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
use  of  the  4^™^^  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  ^tber  weapons  in  amounts  as 
follows: 

AIRCRAFT 

for  the  Army.  $1,910,200,000; 

and    the    Marine    Corps, 

for       the       Air       Force, 

of  which   $1,801,000,000   is 


For  aircraft 
for  the 
$9,302.500.000 ; 
$13,773,698,001) 


available    only    for    procurement   of    long- 
range  combat  aircraft. 

MISSILES 

For  missiles:  for  the  Army.  $2,146,900,000; 
for  the  Navy.  $2,567,000,000:  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  $223,024,000;  for  the  Air  Force. 
$4,186,846,000. 

NAVAL  VCSSELS 

For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy, 
$8,795,900,000. 

TRACKED  COMBAT  VEHICLXS 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the 
Army,  $3,251,200,000:  for  the  Marine  Corps. 
$281,739,000. 

TORPEDOES 

For  torpedoes  and  related  sup|X)rt  equip- 
ment: for  the  Navy.  $516,600,000. 
OTHER  WEAPONS 

For  other  weapons:  for  the  Army. 
$655,400,000:  for  the  Navy.  $200,200,000;  for 
the  Marine  Corps.  $136,344,000;  for  the  Air 
Force.  $3,047,000. 

ARMY  NATIONAI,  GUARD 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles  and  other 
weapons:  for  the  Army  National  Guard, 
$50,000,000,  which  amount  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  or  any  other  Act. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  AIRBORNE  WARNING  AND 
CONTROL  SYSTEM  (AW ACS)  POR  NATO 

Sec.  102.  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  this  title  for  aircraft  for  the 
Air  Force,  the  sum  of  $344,300,000  is  avail- 
able only  for  contribution  by  the  United 
States  as  its  share  of  the  cost  for  fiscal  year 
1982  of  acquisition  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  of  the  Airborne  Warn- 
ing and  Control  System  (AWACS). 

CERTAIN  AUTHORITY  PROVIDED  SECRETARY  OP 
DEFENSE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  NATO  AIR- 
BORNE WARNING  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
I  AWACS)  PROGRAM 

Sec.  103.  (a)  During  fiscal  year  1982.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  carrying  out  the 
Multilateral  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing Between  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization (NATO)  Ministers  of  Defence  on 
the  NATO  E-3A  Cooperative  Programme, 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  De- 
cember 6,  1978.  may— 

(1)  waive  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of 
the  following  functions  performed  by  per- 
sonnel other  than  personnel  employed  in 
the  United  States  Air  Force  Airborne  Warn- 
ing and  Control  System  (AWACS)  program 
office: 

(A)  auditing; 

(B)  quality  assurance; 

(C)  codification; 

(D)  inspection; 

(E)  contract  administration; 

(F)  acceptance  testing; 

(G)  certification  services;  and 

(H)  planning,  programing,  and  manage- 
ment services; 

(2)  waive  any  surcharge  for  administrative 
services  otherwise  chargeable;  and 

(3)  in  connection  with  the  NATO  E-3A 
Cooperative  Programme  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
assume  contingent  liability  for— 


(A)  program  losses  resulting  from  the 
gross  negligence  of  any  contracting  officer 
of  the  United  States; 

(B)  identifiable  taxes,  customs  duties,  and 
other  charges  levied  within  the  United 
States  on  the  program;  and 

(C)  the  United  SUtes  share  of  the  un- 
funded termination  liability. 

(b)  Authority  under  this  section  to  enter 
into  contracts  shall  be  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

TITLE  II-RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  In  amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army.  $3,746,299,000. 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps),  $6,072,167,000. 

For  the  Air  Force,  $8,686,800,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $1,899,847,000, 
of  which  $53,000,000  is  authorized  for  the 
activities  of  the  Director  of  Test  and  Eval- 
uation, E>efense. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1982  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement, 
and  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law  for  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  whose  compensation  is  pro- 
vided for  by  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  such  subsection. 

LONG-RANGE  COMBAT  AIRCRAFT 

Sec.  202.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  an  authorization  of  appro- 
priations in  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  full-scale  engineering  devel- 
opment or  procurement  of  a  long-range 
combat  aircraft  before  November  18,  1981. 
and  none  of  such  funds  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  such  purposes  on  or  after  such 
date  if.  before  such  date,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  agreed  to 
resolutions  of  their  respective  Houses  ex- 
pressing disapproval  of  the  President's  deci- 
sion announced  on  October  2,  1981.  regard- 
ing the  development  of  long-range  combat 
aircraft. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "resolution"  means  only  a  resolution 
of  either  House  of  Congress,  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: "That  the  does  not 
favor  the  decision  of  the  President  an- 
nounced on  October  2.  1981.  regarding  the 
development  of  long-range  combat  aircraft", 
the  blank  space  therein  being  filled  with  the 
name  of  the  resolving  House. 

(c)  Subsections  (d)  through  (i)  are  enacted 
by  the  Congress— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  as  such  they  are  deemed 
a  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  but  appli- 
cable only  with  respect  to  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  in  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  res- 
olutions  described   in   subsection   (b),   and 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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they  supersede  other  rules  of  the  Senate 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsist- 
ent therewith;  imd 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Senate  to  change  such 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rules  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  A  resolution  in  the  Senate  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate. 

(e)  If  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  has  not  reported  a  resolution  re- 
ferred to  it  at  the  end  of  seven  calendar 
days  after  its  introduction,  it  is  in  order  to 
move  either  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  the  resolution 
or  to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  any  other  resolution  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  conunittee. 

(f)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  a  Senator  favoring  the  resolution.  Is 
highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may  not  be 
made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution),  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divid- 
ed equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution.  An  amendment  to 
the  motion  is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  in 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

(g)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution. 

(h)  When  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  has  reported,  or  has  been 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of,  a 
resolution,  it  is  at  any  time  thereafter  in 
order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the 
same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. The  motion  is  highly  privileged  and 
is  not  debatable.  The  motion  is  not  subject 
to  amendment,  or  to  a  motion  to  postpone, 
or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  business.  A  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in  order. 

(i)(l)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  resolu- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  ten 
hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  A  motion  further  to  limit 
debate  is  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to, 
or  motion  to  recoDunit,  the  resolution  is  not 
in  order.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to  is  not  in  order. 

(2)  Motions  in  the  Senate  to  postpone, 
made  with  respect  to  the  discharge  from 
committee  or  the  consideration  of  a  resolu- 
tion, and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  other  business,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

(3)  Appeals  in  the  Senate  from  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Chair  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  the  proce- 
dure relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decid- 
ed without  debate. 

MX  MISSILE  AND  BASING  MODE 

Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  an  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations in  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  development  of  an  operational 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile  before  No- 
vember 18.  1981,  and  none  of  such  funds 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  such  pur- 
pose on  or  after  such  date  if,  before  such 
date,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  agreed  to  resolutions  of 
their   respective   Houses   expressing   disap- 


proval of  the  President's  decision  an- 
nounced on  October  2,  1981,  regarding  the 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile. 

(2)  Development  of  the  MX  missile  system 
shall  continue  so  as  to  achieve  an  initial 
operational  capability  (IOC)  for  the  MX 
missile  system  not  later  than  December  31, 
1986. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "resolution"  means  only  a  resolution 
of  either  House  of  Congress,  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 'That  the  does  not 
favor  the  decision  of  the  President  an- 
nounced on  October  2,  1981,  regarding  the 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile",  the  blank 
space  therein  being  filled  with  the  name  of 
the  resolving  House. 

(c)  Subsections  (d)  through  (i)  are  enacted 
by  the  Congress— 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  as  such  they  are  deemed 
a  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  but  appli- 
cable only  with  respect  to  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  in  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  res- 
olutions described  in  subsection  (b).  and 
they  supersede  other  rules  of  the  Senate 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsist- 
ent therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Senate  to  change  such 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rules  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  A  resolution  in  the  Senate  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate. 

(e)  If  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  has  not  reported  a  resolution  re- 
ferred to  it  at  the  end  of  seven  calendar 
days  after  its  introduction,  it  is  in  order  to 
move  either  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  the  resolution 
or  to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  any  other  resolution  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  conunittee. 

(f)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  a  Senator  favoring  the  resolution,  is 
highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may  not  be 
made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution),  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divid- 
ed equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution.  An  amendment  to 
the  motion  is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  in 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

(g)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution. 

(h)  When  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  has  reported,  or  has  been 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of,  a 
resolution,  it  is  at  any  time  thereafter  in 
order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the 
same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. The  motion  is  highly  privileged  and 
is  not  debatable.  The  motion  is  not  subject 
to  amendment,  or  to  a  motion  to  postpone, 
or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  business.  A  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in  order. 

(i)(l)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  resolu- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  ten 
hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  A  motion  further  to  limit 
debate  is  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to. 
or  motion  to  recommit,  the  resolution  is  not 


in  order.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to  is  not  in  order. 

(2)  Motions  in  the  Senate  to  postpone, 
made  with  respect  to  the  discharge  from 
committee  or  the  consideration  of  a  resolu- 
tion, and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  other  business,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

(3)  Appeals  in  the  Senate  from  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Chair  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  the  proce- 
dure relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decid- 
ed without  debate. 

TITLE  III-OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE 

ATTTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  other  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  operation 
and  maintenance  in  amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $17,024,044,000. 

For  the  Navy.  $20,130,410,000. 

For  the  Air  Force.  $18,898,140,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps.  $1,249,939,000. 

For  Defense-wide  activities.  $4,859,207,000. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a),  there  are 
authorized  to  t>e  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1982  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary (1)  for  increases  in  salary,  pay.  retire- 
ment, and  other  employee  benefits  author- 
ized by  law  for  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  whose  compensation  is 
provided  for  by  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated In  such  subsection,  and  (2)  for 
unbudgeted  increases  in  fuel  costs  and  for 
increases  as  the  result  of  inflation  in  the 
cost  of  activities  authorized  by  subsection 
(a). 

MODIFICATION  OP  ANNUAL  OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE  REPORT 

Sec.  302.  Section  138(e)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4). 

PRESERVATION  OP  MILITARY  NATURE  OF  VETERI- 
NARY SUPPORT  TO  DEFENSE  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  303.  None  of  the  funds  appropriat«d 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions contained  in  this  Act  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  military  veteri- 
nary positions  that  are  supporting  research 
and  development  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  of  any  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  civilian  positions. 

PROHIBITION  OF  CONTRACTING  OtTT  ENTIRE 
MEDICAL  FACILITIES 

Sec.  304.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions contained  in  this  Act  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  contracting  out  an  entire 
medical  facility. 

LEASED  SATELLITE  COMMUNICATIONS  ILEASAT) 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  305.  Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  section  301  for  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Navy.  $67,000,000  is 
available  for  the  Leased  Satellite  Conununi- 
cations  (LEASAT)  system. 

TITLE  IV— ACTIVE  FORCES 

AtTTHORIZATION  OF  END  STRENGTHS 

Sec  401.  The  Armed  Forces  are  author- 
ized strengths  for  active  duty  personnel  as 
of  September  30.  1982.  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  780,300. 

(2)  The  Navy,  554,600. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  192,100. 
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(4)  The  Air  force,  580.800. 
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tioned  outside 
authorized  by 
receive  allowances 
pendents  undjr 
section:  and 

"(2)    the 
during  the 
nying   memb^s 
Force,   and 
tioned  outsidf 
not  authorize! 
trans  portatior 

TITLE 


406  of  title  37,  United 
amended— 

out  "and  subsection  (i)  of 
subsection  (a): 

out  "Except  as  provided  in 

3f  this  section,  in"  in  subsec- 

iiserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In": 


members 


CHANCE  OF 
GRADE  FOR 
MIRAL  TO  ( 


Sec.  405.  ( 
United  States 
out  "admiral' 
dore". 

(b)(1)  The 
United  States 
ing  out 
place  it 
eiKa). 

619(c)(2)(A)(i 
637(b)(2). 
645(l)(A)(ii), 
5444.  5457(a). 

(2)  Section 
by  striking 


"adm  ral 
appe  irs: 
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AS  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 

ion  8067(f)  of  title  10,  United 

amended  by  inserting  ",  in- 

assistant  functions,"  after 


out  sutjsection  (i)  and  in- 
Lhereof  the  following: 

of  Defense  shall  submit 

on  Armed  Services  of  the 

louse    of    Representatives    a 

4nd  of  each  fiscal  year  quarter 

dumber    of    dependents    who 
preceding  quarter  were  accompa- 
of    the    Army,    Navy.    Air 
Marine   Corps   who   were  sta- 
the  United  States  and  were 
the  Secretary  concerned  to 
or  transportation  for  de- 
subsection  (a)  or  (h)  of  this 

lAimber    of    dependents    who 

preceding  quarter  were  accompa- 

of    the    Army.    Navy.    Air 

Marine    Corps    who    were   sta- 

the  United  States  and  were 

to  receive  such  allowances  or 


T-IE 


OF    NEW    PERMANENT    FLAG 
NAVY   FROM   COMMODORE  AD- 


COI IMODORE 


.)  Section  5501  of  title  10. 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
in  clause  (4)  after  "Commo- 


oUowing  sections  of  title  10. 

Code,  are  amended  by  strik- 

after  "commodore"  each 

101(41).  525(a).  601(c)(2). 

612(a)(3),  619(a)(2)(B), 

625(a).    625(c).    634.    63."^, 

i38(a)(3).        638(b).        638(c). 

138(a),  5149(b),  5155(c).  5442. 

uid  6389(f). 

i444  of  such  title  is  amended 
c  lit  "commodore  admirals"   in 


subsections  (a)  and  (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "commodores". 

(3)  The  tables  in  sections  .S442(a»  and 
5444(a)  of  such  title  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "commodore  admirals"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "commodores". 

(4)(A)  The  heading  of  section  625  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
word. 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  t>eginning  of 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  36  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  word. 

(5)(A)  The  heading  of  section  635  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"$635.  Retirement  for  year§  of  gervice:  regular 

brigadier  generals  and  commodores". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  36  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"635.  Retirement  for  years  of  service:  regu- 
lar brigadier  generals  and  com- 
modores.". 

(6)(A)  The  heading  of  section  5442  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§5442.  Navy:  line  officers  on  active  duty:  com- 
modores and  rear  admirals". 
(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  533  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"5442.  Navy:  line  officers  on  active  duty; 
commodores  and  rear  admi- 
rals.". 

(7)(A)  The  heading  of  section  5444  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  5444.  Navy:  staff  corps  officers  on  active  duty: 

commodores  and  rear  admirals". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  533  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"5444.  Navy:  staff  corps  officers  on  active 
duty:  commodores  and  rear  ad- 
mirals.". 

(8)  The  table  in  section  741(a)  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "'admiral"  after 
"Commcxiore". 

(c)  The  table  in  section  201(a)  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""admiral"  after  ""Commodore"  in  the 
third  column. 

(d)(1)  Section  614  of  the  Defense  Officer 
Personnel  Management  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "admiral"  after  "commodore" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(2)(A)  The  heading  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""TRANSITION  PROVISIONS  TO  NEW  COMMODORE 
GRADE". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  614.  Transition  provisions  to  new  com- 
modore grade.". 

(e)  Section  621(b)  of  the  Defense  Officer 
Personnel  Management  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "admiral"  after  "commodore". 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  as  of  September  15.  1981. 

EXTENSION  OF  PILOT  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
EDUCATIONAL  LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  406.  Section  902(g)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981 
(Public  Law  96-342:  94  Stat.  1115),  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "October  1,  1981"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1983". 


November  3,  1981 

TITLE  V-RESERVE  FORCES 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  AVERAGE  STRENGTHS  FOR 
SELECTED  RESERVE 

Sec.  501.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  programed  to 
attain  average  strengths  of  nut  less  than  the 
following: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  392,800. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  235.300. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  87.600. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  37.600. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  98.600. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  62,800. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  12,000. 

(b)  The  average  strength  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
any  reserve  component  shall  be  proportion- 
ately reduced  by  (1)  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
which  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training)  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and  (2)  the  total  number  of  individual  mem- 
bers not  in  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training  or  for  unsatisfactory  participation 
in  training)  without  their  consent  at  any 
time  during  the  fiscal  year.  Whenever  such 
units  or  such  individual  members  are  re- 
leased from  active  duty  during  any  fiscal 
year,  the  average  strength  prescribed  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  reserve  component  shall  be  proportion- 
ately increased  by  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  such  units  and  by  the  total 
number  of  such  individual  members. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  END  STRENGTHS  FOR  RE- 
SERVES ON  ACTIVE  DU"rY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
RESERVES 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Within  the  average  strengths 
prescribed  in  section  501.  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized  as 
of  September  30.  1982.  the  following 
number  of  Reserves  to  be  serving  on  full- 
time  active  duty  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing, administering,  recruiting,  instructing, 
or  training  the  reserve  components: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  11,439. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  6.285. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  208. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  447. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  3,312. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  701. 

(b)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  such  action  is  in  the 
national  interest,  the  end  strengths  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (a)  may  be  increased 
by  a  total  of  not  more  than  the  number 
equal  to  2  percent  of  the  total  of  the  end 
strengths  prescribed. 

INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  CERTAIN  PERSONNEL 
AUTHORIZED  TO  BE  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  StTP- 
PORT  OF  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Sec.  503.  Section  517  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  table  in  subsection 
(b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 


""Grade 


Air 


Ma- 


Army   Navy   p^?lL.     rlne 
•^o"^    Corps 


E-9 

E-8.- _ 


222 
908 


146 
319 


76 
307 


4 
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and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Whenever  the  number  of  members 
serving  in  pay  grade  E-9  is  less  than  the 
number  authorized  for  that  grade  under 
subsection  (a),  or  whenever  the  number  of 
members  serving  in  pay  grade  E-9  for  duty 
described  in  subsection  (b)  is  less  than  the 
number  authorized  for  that  grade  under 
subsection  (b).  the  difference  between  the 
two  numbers  may  be  applied  to  increase  the 
number  authorized  under  such  subsection 
for  pay  grade  E-8.". 

(b)  The  columns  under  the  headings 
"Army"  and  '"Air  Force"  in  the  table  con- 
tained in  section  524(a)  of  such  title  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Army 


Air 
Force 


1.105 
551 
171 


189 
194 
14^". 


DEFENSE  MOBILIZATION  CAPABILITY  STUDIES 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  not  later  than  February  1. 
1982.  a  written  report  containing  a  plan  for 
resolving  the  existing  shortage  in  pretrained 
military  manpower  required  for  a  moljiliza- 
tion.  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  that 
report— 

(1)  a  detailed  explanation  for  the  total 
number  of  pretrained  personnel  estimated 
to  be  needed  in  the  event  of  full  military 
mobilization; 

(2)  alternatives  for  eliminating,  by  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984,  the  shortage  in  pretrained 
manpower  needed  for  military  mobilization 
during  a  war  or  other  national  emergency, 
including- 

(A)  approaches  under  which  i>ersons 
would  be  inducted  for  service  in  the  Individ- 
ual Ready  Reserve  of  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 

(B)  apprnarhes  which  do  not  provide  for 
involuntary  service  in  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve:  and 

(3)  a  detailed  assessment  tf  CEich  of  the 
various  approaches  addressed,  including  an 
assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  each  will 
eliminate  the  shortages  in  pretrained  mili- 
tary manpower  in  the  Individual  Ready  Re- 
serve. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  potential  impact  on  mili- 
tary capability  during  an  emergency  or  mo- 
bilization of  the  use  of  Department  of  De- 
fense civilian  employees  and  of  employees 
of  private  contractors  who  are  performing 
work  for  the  Department  of  Defense  on  a 
contractual  basis  who  are  not  subject  to  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  submit  the  results  of 
such  study  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
February  1,  1982. 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORI"rY  FOR  SELECTED 
RESERVE  AFFILIATION  BONUS 

Sec.  505.  Section  308e(e)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
""September  30.  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30.  1985  ". 

TITLE  VI— CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  END  STRENGTHS 

Sec  601.  (a)  The  Department  of  Defense 
is  authorized  a  strength  in  civilian  person- 
nel, as  of  September  30.  1982.  of  1.024.500. 

(b)(1)  The  strength  for  civilian  personnel 
prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  appor- 


tioned among  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the 
military  departments)  in  such  numbers  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  initial  allocation  of  ci- 
vilian personnel  is  made  among  the  military 
departments  and  the  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  the  mili- 
tary departments)  and  shall  include  the  ra- 
tionale for  such  allocation. 

(2)(A)  Of  the  number  of  civilian  personnel 
allocated  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shall  use  not  less  than  16,800  of 
such  number  to  relieve  military  personnel 
for  the  p>erformance  of  other  duties.  Not 
more  than  5,000  of  such  16.800  personnel 
may  be  indirect  hires. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
submit  a  written  report  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  not  later  than  February 
1,  1982,  specifying  how  the  16,800  civilian 
personnel  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
are  to  be  utilized.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
indicate  In  such  report  (i)  the  extent  to 
which  such  civilian  personnel  will  be  used  to 
fill  |>ositions  currently  held  by  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  and  (ii)  the  number  of  such 
noncommissioned  officers  who  will  be  as- 
signed to  combat  units  by  virtue  of  the  use 
of  such  civilian  personnel  in  such  positions. 

(c)  In  computing  the  strength  for  civilian 
persormel,  there  shall  be  included  all  direct- 
hire  and  indirect-hire  civilian  personnel  em- 
ployed to  perform  military  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Defense 
(other  than  those  performed  by  the  Nation- 
al Security  Agency)  whether  employed  on  a 
full-time,  part-time,  or  Intermittent  basis, 
but  excluding  special  employment  catego- 
ries for  students  and  disadvantaged  youth 
such  as  the  stay-in-school  campaign,  the 
temporary  summer  aid  program  and  the 
Federal  junior  fellowship  program  and  per- 
sonnel participating  in  the  worker-trainee 
opportunity  program.  Personnel  employed 
under  a  part-time  career  employment  pro- 
gram established  by  section  3402  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  counted  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  3404  of  that  title.  When- 
ever a  function,  power,  or  duty,  or  activity  is 
transferred  or  assigned  to  a  department  or 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense  from 
a  department  or  agency  outside  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  from  another  de- 
partment or  agency  within  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  civilian  persormel  end- 
strength  authorized  for  such  departments 
or  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
affected  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  any  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  civilian  personnel  re- 
quired as  a  result  of  such  transfer  or  assign- 
ment. 

(d)  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the 
national  interest  or  if  any  conversion  of 
commercial-  and  Industrial-type  functions 
from  performance  by  Department  of  De- 
fense personnel  to  performance  by  private 
contractors  which  was  anticipated  to  be 
made  during  fiscal  year  1982  in  the  budget 
of  the  President  submitted  for  such  fiscal 
year  is  not  determined  to  be  appropriate  for 
such  conversion  under  established  adminis- 
trative criteria,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  authorize  the  employment  of  civilian 
personnel  in  excess  of  the  number  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a),  but  such  additional 


number  may  not  exceed  2  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  civilian  personnel  author- 
ized for  the  Department  of  Defense  by  sub- 
section (a).  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Congress  of  any  au- 
thorization to  increase  civilian  personnel 
strength  under  this  subsection. 

REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  REDUCTION  IN 
NUMBER  OF  SENIOR-GRADE  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  602.  Section  811(a)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1978  (10  U.S.C.  131  note),  is 
amended— 
CD  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2):  and 
(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2)  and  by  striking  out  "para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)"  In  such  paragraph  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)". 

STUDENTS  employed  IN  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  LABORATORIES 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Chapter  139  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"§2360.  Research  and  development  laboratoriCK 
contracts  for  services  of  university  students 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations for  such  purpose,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  procure  by  contract  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  the  temporary  or 
Intermittent  services  of  students  at  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  technical  support  at  defense  re- 
search and  development  laboratories.  Such 
contracts  may  be  made  directly  with  such 
students  or  with  nonprofit  organizations 
employing  such  students. 

"(b)  Students  providing  services  pursuant 
to  a  contract  made  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  considered  to  be  employees  for  the 
purposes  of  chapter  81  of  title  5.  relating  to 
compensation  for  work  Injuries,  and  to  be 
employees  of  the  government  for  the  pur- 
poses of  chapter  171  of  title  28.  relating  to 
tort  claims.  Such  students  who  are  not  oth- 
erwise employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  not  be  considered  to  be  Federal 
employees  for  any  other  purpose. 

'•(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Such  regulations  shall  include  definitions 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  of  the  terms 
student',  institution  of  higher  learning", 
and  'nonprofit  organization'.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begiiming 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"2360.  Research  and  development  laborato- 
ries: contracts  for  services  of 
university  students.". 

TITLE  VII-MILITARY  TRAINING 
STUDENT  LOADS 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  TRAINING  STUDENT  LOADS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1982,  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized 
average  military  training  student  loads  as 
follows: 

(l)The  Army,  57,996. 

(2)  The  Navy.  65.133. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  18,311. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  46.389. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes.  7.467. 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve.  8.456. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve,  1,041. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  2,835. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  2,377. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  1,405. 
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(b)  In  addition 
in  subsection 
of  the  Armed 
tary   trainine 
solely  for 
less  than  the 

(l)The  An^y 
(2)    The 
United  SUtei . 
(3)The  An^y 

(c)  The 
the  Army, 
the  Air  Porc^ 
authorized 
1982  shall  b< 
manpower 
V,  and  VI  of 
be  apportioned 
the  Marine 
the  reserve 
the  Secretary 


to  the  number  authorized 
(a),  the  following  components 
Forces  au-e  authorized  a  mill- 
student   load   to   be  utilized 
station  unit  training  of  not 
following: 
17.732. 

National    Guard   of   the 
7.070. 
Reserve.  2.374. 

military  student  loads  for 

Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 

and  the  reserve  components 

subsection  (a)  for  fiscal  year 

adjusted  consistent  with  the 

strengths  authorized  in  titles  IV. 

(his  Act.  Such  adjustment  shall 

among  the  Army,  the  Navy. 

Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  and 

components  in  such  manner  as 

of  Defense  shall  prescribe. 
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)  Section  602  of  the  Depart- 
Authorization  Act.    1981 
9)6-342;  94  SUt.  1087).  is  amend- 
out     August  31.   1981"  and 
eu  thereof  "August  31.  1982". 
aniendment  made  by  subsection 
effect  as  of  August  31.  1981. 

VIII-CIVIL  DEFENSE 


AUTHORI  CATION  OF  AFPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  801.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1JB50  the  sum  of  $129,000,000. 
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Sec.  802.  Section 
Defense  Act 
amended  by 
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408  of  the  Federal  Civil 
1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2260)  is 
itriking  out  "$40,000,000"  and 
thereof  "$47,000,000". 
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Act  (50  U.S.C 

(3)  Regulat  ons 
section  207  ol 
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sucti 
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Subsect  on 


REDUCTION   IN   NUMBER  OP  STU- 
TO    BE    IN    A    UNIT    OP    THE 
OPPICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 


DUAL-USE  POLICY 

.Ml)  Title   II   of   the   Federal 

Act  of  1950  is  amended  by 

end  thereof  the  following  new 


ATTA(nC-RELATED  CIVIL  DEPENSE 
RELATED  CIVIL  DEPENSE 

F\inds  made  available  to  the 
this  Act  may  be  used  by  the 
purposes  of  preparing  for. 
emergency  assistance  in  re- 
n^tural  disasters  to  the  extent 
of  such  funds  for  such  pur- 
consi^tent  with,  contributes  to.  and 
detract  from  attack-related  civil  de- 
.  The  Administrator  shall 
reg^ilations  to  carry  out  the  pre- 
Such  regulations  shall  au- 
for  natural  disaster  purposes 
personnel,  materials,  and  fa- 
in   whole    or    in    part 
contributions    under    this    Act    if 
materials,  and  facilities  are 
dfetermined  by  the  Admlnistra- 
mani  ler  that  is  consistent  with,  con- 
and    does    not    detract    from 
civil    defense    preparedness, 
jrescribed  under  this  subsec- 
pr()vlde  terms  and  conditions  au- 
use  to  the  greatest  extent 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  as 
^tion  2.". 

(h)  of  section  205  of  such 
App.  2287)  is  repealed. 

shall  be  prescribed  under 

the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 

by  paragraph  ( 1 ),  not  later 


than  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  206  the  following  new  item: 

'Sec.  207.  Dual-use  for  attack-related  civil 
defense  and  disaster-related 
civil  defense.". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 

2251)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  In  this  thermonucle- 
ar age,"  in  the  first  .«ientence; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  from  natural  disas- 
ters" after  "from  attack"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "basic"  in  the  fourth 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"attack-related". 

(c)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 

2252)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (b),  (c), 
(d).  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  as  paragraphs  (c),  (d), 
(e),  (f),  (g),  and  (h),  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (a)  the 
following  new  paragraph  (b): 

"(b)  The  term  'natural  disaster'  means 
any  hurricane,  tornado,  storm,  flood,  high 
water,  wind-driven  water,  tidal  wave,  tsu- 
nami, earthquake,  volcanic  eruption,  land- 
slide, mudslide,  snowstorm,  drought,  fire,  or 
other  catastrophe  In  any  part  of  the  United 
States  which  causes,  or  which  may  cause, 
substantial  damage  or  injury  to  civilian 
property  or  persons  and,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  any  explosion,  civil  disturbance,  or 
any  other  manmade  catastrophe  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  natural  disaster;"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  by  a  natural  disaster" 
in  clause  (1)  of  paragraph  (c)  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) after  "attack  upon  the  United 
States";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "or  natural  disaster"  after 
"attack"  each  place  it  appears  in  such  para- 
graph after  clause  ( 1 ). 

(d)(1)  Paragraph  (c)  of  section  201  of  the 
such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2281(c))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "of  enemy  attacks  to  the 
civilian  population"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "to  the  civilian  population  of  an 
attack  or  natural  disaster". 

(2)  Paragraph  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
iimended  by  inserting  "and  natural  disas- 
ters" after  "effects  of  attacks". 

(3)  Paragraph  (g)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  natural  disaster" 
after  "attack"  each  place  It  appears  In  such 
paragraph. 

(e)  Section  205(d)(1)  of  such  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2286(d)(1))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  the  areas  which  may  be  affect- 
ed by  natural  disasters"  after  "target  and 
support  areas". 

TITLE  IX-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

REQUIREMENT  OP  ANNUAL  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS  POR  AMMUNITION  AND  POR 
OTHER  PROCUREMENT  NOT  CURRENTLY  SUB- 
JECT TO  ANNUAL  AtrrHORIZATION 

Sec.  901.  (a)  Section  138(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (6);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (7)  the  follow- 
ing new  clauses: 

"(8)  procurement  of  ammunition;  or 
"(9)   other   procurement    by   any    armed 
force  or  by  the  activities  and  agencies  of  the 
Department   of   Defense   (other   than    the 
military  departments);". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  funds  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982. 


REQUIREMENT  POR  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  NATION- 
AL GUARD  AND  RESERVE  COMPONENT  EQUIP- 
MENT 

Sec.  902.  Section  138(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "average"  after  "authorize 
the"";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph; 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  each  year,  not  later 
than  February  15,  a  written  report  concern- 
ing the  equipment  of  the  National  Guard 
and  the  reserve  components  of  the  armed 
forces  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  Each  such  report  shall  In- 
clude— 

"(A)  recommendations  as  to  the  type  and 
quantity  of  each  major  item  of  equipment 
which  should  be  in  the  inventory  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  each 
reserve  component  of  the  armed  forces; 

"'(B)  the  quantity  and  average  age  of  each 
tjrpe  of  major  item  of  equipment  which  is 
expected  to  be  physically  available  in  the  in- 
ventory of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  each  reserve  component 
as  of  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  cov- 
ered by  the  repwrt; 

"(C)  the  quantity  and  cost  of  each  type  of 
major  Item  of  equipment  which  Is  expected 
to  be  procured  for  the  Selective  Reserve  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  of  each  reserve  compo- 
nent from  commercial  sources  or  to  be 
transferred  to  each  such  Selected  Reserve 
from  the  active-duty  components  of  the 
armed  forces;  and 

"(D)  the  quantity  of  each  type  of  major 
Item  of  equipment  which  is  expected  to  be 
retired,  decommissioned,  transferred,  or 
otherwise  removed  from  the  physical  inven- 
tory of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  of  each  reserve  component  smd  the 
plans  for  replacement  of  that  equipment. 
The  report  required  by  this  paragraph  shall 
be  prepared  and  expressed  in  the  same 
format  and  with  the  same  level  of  detail  as 
the  information  presented  In  the  annual 
Five  Year  Defense  Program  Procurement 
Annex  prepared  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense.". 

DEFERRAL  OP  PERSONNEL  END-STRENGTH 
LIMITATIONS  DURING  A  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY 

Sec.  903.  Section  138(c)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(4)  If  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  there 
is  In  effect  a  war  or  national  emergency,  the 
President  may  defer  the  effectiveness  of  any 
end-strength  limitation  with  respect  to  that 
fiscal  year  prescribed  by  law  for  any  mili- 
tary or  civilian  component  of  the  armed 
forces  or  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Any  such  deferral  may  not  extend  beyond 
November  30  of  the  following  fiscal  year. 
The  President  shall  promptly  notify  Con- 
gress of  any  deferral  of  an  end-strength  lim- 
itation under  this  paragraph.". 

PROHIBITION  OF  CERTAIN  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT  CONSTRAINTS 

Sec.  904.  (a)  Chapter  4  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S  140b.  Prohibition  of  certain  civilian  per- 
sonnel management  constraints 

"The  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  be  managed  each 
fiscal  year  solely  on  the  basis  of  and  consist- 
ent with  ( 1 )  the  workload  required  to  carry 
out  the  functions  and  activities  of  the  de- 
partment, (2)  the  funds  made  available  to 
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the  department  for  such  fiscal  year,  and  (3) 
the  authorized  end  strength  for  the  civilian 
personnel  of  the  department  for  such  fiscal 
year.  The  management  of  such  personnel  in 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
man-year  constraint  or  limitation.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning- 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"140b.  Prohibition  of  certain  civilian  person- 
nel management  constraints.". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  MILITARY  COOPERATION 
WITH  CIVILIAN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICIALS 

Sec.  905.  (a)(1)  Part  I  of  subtitle  A  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  chapter  17  the  following  new 
chapter: 

"CHAPTER  18— MILITARY  COOP- 
ERATION WITH  CIVILIAN  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICIALS 

"Sec. 

"371.  Use  of  Information  collected  during 
military  operations. 

"372.  Use  of  military  equipment  and  facili- 
ties. 

"373.  Training  and  advising  civilian  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

"374.  Assistance  by  Department  of  Defense 
personnel. 

"375.  Restriction  on  direct  participation  by 

military  personnel. 
"376.  Assistance  not  to  affect  adversely  mili- 
tary preparedness. 

"377.  Reimbursement. 

"378.  Nonpreemption  of  other  law. 

"5  371.  Use  of  Information  collected  during 
military  operations 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  may.  In  accord- 
ance with  other  applicable  law,  provide  to 
Federal,  State,  or  local  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment officials  any  information  collected 
during  the  normal  course  of  military  oper- 
ations that  may  be  relevant  to  a  violation  of 
any  Federal  or  State  law  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  officials. 

"§  372.  Use  of  military  equipment  and  facili- 
ties 

'"The  Secretary  of  Defense  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  other  applicable  law,  make  avail- 
able any  equipment,  base  facility,  or  re- 
search facility  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
or  Marine  Corps  to  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  civilian  law  enforcement  official  for 
law  enforcement  purposes. 
"5  373.  Training  and  advising  civilian  law  en- 
forcement officials 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  assign 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps  to  train  Federal,  State,  and 
local  civilian  law  enforcement  officials  in 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment made  available  under  section  372  of 
this  title  and  to  provide  expert  advice  rele- 
vant to  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"§  374.  Assistance  by  Department  of  Defense 
personnel 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  upon  request  from  the 
head  of  an  agency  with  jurisdiction  to  en- 
force— 

"(1)  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  or  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
951  et  seq.); 

"(2)  any  of  sections  274  through  278  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1324-1328);  or 

"(3)  a  law  relating  to  the  arrival  or  depar- 
ture of  merchandise  (as  defined  in  section 
401  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1401))  into  or  out  of  the  customs  territory 


of  the  United  States  (as  defined  in  general 
headnote  2  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202))  or  any  other 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 

may  assign  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  operate  and  maintain  or  assist  in 
operating  and  maintaining  equipment  made 
available  under  section  372  of  this  title  with 
respect  to  any  criminal  violation  of  any  such 
provision  of  law. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
equipment  made  available  under  section  372 
of  this  title  may  be  operated  by  or  with  the 
assistance  of  personnel  assigned  under  sub- 
section (a)  only  to  the  extent  the  equipment 
is  used  for  monitoring  and  communicating 
the  movement  of  air  and  sea  traffic. 

"(c)(1)  In  an  emergency  circumstance, 
equipment  op>erated  by  or  with  the  assist- 
ance of  personnel  assigned  under  subsection 
(a)  may  be  used  outside  the  land  area  of  the 
United  States  (or  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States)  as  a  base  of  operations 
by  Federal  law  enforcement  officials  to  fa- 
cilitate the  enforcement  of  a  law  listed  in 
subsection  (a)  and  to  transport  such  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  connection  with  such 
operations.  If— 

"(A)  equipment  operated  by  or  with  the 
assistance  of  personnel  assigned  under  sub- 
section (a)  Is  not  used  to  Interdict  or  to  In- 
terrupt the  passage  of  vessels  or  aircraft; 
and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  At- 
torney General  jointly  determine  that  an 
emergency  circumstance  exists. 

""(2)  For  purposes  of  this  sut)sectlon,  an 
emergency  circumstance  may  be  determined 
to  exist  only  when— 

"'(A)  the  size  or  scope  of  the  suspected 
criminal  activity  in  a  given  situation  poses  a 
serious  threat  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"(B)  enforcement  of  a  law  listed  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  would  be  seriously  impaired  if  the 
assistance  described  In  this  subsection  were 
not  provided. 

"§  375.  Restriction  on  direct  participation  by 
military  personnel 
"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  issue 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Insure  that  the  provision  of  any  assistance 
(including  the  provision  of  any  equipment 
or  facility  or  the  assignment  of  any  person- 
nel) to  any  civilian  law  enforcement  official 
under  this  chapter  does  not  include  or 
permit  direct  participation  by  a  member  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps 
in  an  interdiction  of  a  vessel  or  aircraft,  a 
search  and  seizure,  arrest,  or  other  similar 
activity  unless  parilcipatlon  in  such  activity 
by  such  member  Is  otherwise  authorized  by 
law. 

"5  376.  Assistance  not  to  affect  adversely 
military  preparedness 
"Assistance  (including  the  provision  of 
any  equipment  or  facility  or  the  assignment 
of  any  personnel)  may  not  be  provided  to 
any  civilian  law  enforcement  official  under 
this  chapter  if  the  provision  of  such  assist- 
ance will  adversely  affect  the  military  pre- 
paredness of  the  United  States.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  Issue  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  pro- 
vision of  any  such  assistance  does  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  military  preparedness  of 
the  United  States. 

"5  377.  Reimbursement 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  issue  reg- 
ulations providing  that  reimbursement  may 
be  a  condition  of  assistance  to  a  civilian  law 
enforcement  official  under  this  chapter. 


"S  378.  Nonpreemption  of  other  law 

"Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  authority  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  In  the  use  of  military  personnel 
or  equipment  for  civilian  law  enforcement 
purposes  beyond  that  provided  by  law  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  chapter. ". 

(2)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subtitle  A  of  such  title  and  at  the 
beginning  of  part  I  of  subtitle  A  of  such 
title  are  amended  by  adding  after  the  Item 
relating  to  chapter  17  the  following  new 
item: 

"18.  Military  Cooperation  With  Civilian  Law 
Enforcement  Officials        371". 

(b)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  end  of 
the  180-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  a  comprehensive 
report  to  Congress  on  the  opyeration 
through  the  end  of  such  period  of  chapter 
18  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code  (as  added 
by  subsection  (a)).  Such  report  shall  include 
findings  of  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
effect  of  assistance  provided  under  such 
chapter. 

DETERMINATION  OF  CHARGES  POR  CHAMPUS 
PAYMENTS 

Sec.  906.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (h)  of  section 
1079  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)(1)  Payment  for  a  charge  for  services 
by  an  individual  health-care  professional  (or 
other  noninstitutional  health-care  provider) 
for  which  a  claim  is  submitted  under  a  plan 
contracted  for  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
denied  only  to  the  extent  that  the  charge 
exceeds  the  amount  equivalent  to  the  90th 
percentile  of  billed  charges  mtule  for  similar 
services  in  the  same  locality  during  the  base 
p>erlod. 

"(2)  FV)r  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1), 
the  90th  percentile  of  charges  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  the  base  period 
shall  be  a  period  of  twelve  calendar  months. 
The  base  period  shall  be  adjusted  at  least 
once  a  year.". 

(2)  Section  1086(f)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "physician  services"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "services  by  an  indi- 
vidual health-care  professional  (or  other 
noninstitutional  health-care  provider)". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sul)section 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  claims  sub- 
mitted for  payment  for  services  provided 
after  the  end  of  the  30-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

INCREASES  IN  DOLLAR  THRESHOLDS  FOR 
CERTAIN  DEFENSE  CONTRACT  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  907.  (a)  Sections  2304(a)(3)  and 
2304(g)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  '$10,000"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$25,000". 

(b)  Section  2306(f)(1)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$100.000 "  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

■$500,000". 

(c)  Section  2311  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$100,000 "  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$5,000,000". 

procurement  of  automatic  DATA  PROCESSING 

equipment 

Sec.  908.  (a)(1)  Chapter  137  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
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{2315.  Law  inapplicable  to  the  procurement 
automatic   data   processing 
ejquipment  and  services  for  cer- 
t^  defense  purposes. 
Ill  of  the  Federal  Property 
Administitative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
not  applicable  to  the  procure- 
Department    of   Defense    of 
processing    equipment    or 
function,  operation,  or  use  of 
or  services- 
intelligence  activities; 
cryptologic  activities  related 


da:a 


"(a)  Section 
and 

US.C.  795)  is 
ment   by   the 
automatic 
services  if  the 
the  equipmeni 

"(1)  involves 

•(2)  involve! 
to  national 

"(3)  involve! 
military  forces ; 

"(4)  involves 
part  of  a  weappn 

"(5)  subject 
the  direct 
gence  mission! 

•(b) 
procurement 
equipment  or 
administrative 
eluding  payroll 
sonnel 

(2)  The  tabfe 
of  such  chaptf  r 
end  thereof 
•2315.  Law 


sequrity. 

the  command  and  control  of 

equipment  that  is  an  integral 

or  wea[>ons  system:  or 
to  subsection  (b).  is  critical  to 
fulfillment  of  military  or  intelli- 


Subsec  tion 


tl-e 


(a MS)  does  not  include 

3f  automatic  data  processing 

^rvices  to  be  used  for  routine 

and  business  applications  (in- 

finance,  logistics,  and  per- 

managfment  applications).". 

of  sections  at  the  beginning 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
following  new  item: 
inapplicable  to  the  procurement 
o^   automatic   data   processing 
e  luipment  and  services  for  cer- 
t  lin  defense  purposes.", 
(b)  Section  !315  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  does  not 
apply  to  a  coi  tract  made  before  the  date  of 
the  enactmen'  of  this  Act. 
Mui  riYEAR  ; 


PROCtntEM£NT 

)   Section   2301    of   title    10. 

Code,  is  amended— 
strikifig  out  "It  is"  and  inserting  in 

)  It  is  also":  and 
inserting  after  the  section  heading 


1  servi  :;es 


weai  (on 


Sbc.    909.    ( 
United  States 

(1)  by 
lieu  thereof 

(2)  by 
the  following 

"(a)(1)  The 
ensure    national 
conserve  fisca 
fense  production 
terest  of  the 
erty  and 

fense  in  the  riost 
cient  manner 
the  Congress 
eluding 
items)  for  the 
quired  by  an; 
cost-plus-a- 
including 
mote  the  int*est 
ther,  it  U  th ! 
such  contract 
for  the  purch^e 
quantities 
to  the 

to     contractc^s 
through 
equipment. 

"(2)  It  is 
that  contract^ 
components 
for  manufacture 
weapon  systepi 
ticable, 

achieve  econdmic 
ficient  production 

(b)  Section 

(1)  by  strildng 
side  the  fort^ 
the  District 
and 

(2)  by  adding 
lowing  new 

••(h)(1)  To 
erwise  available 
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[Congress  finds  that  in  order  to 
defense   preparedness,   to 
resources,  and  to  enhance  de- 
capability,  it  is  in  the  in- 
Jnited  States  to  acquire  prop- 
for  the  Department  of  De- 
timely.  economic,  and  effi- 
It  is  therefore  the  policy  of 
that  services  and  property  (in- 
systems    and    associated 
Department  of  Defense  be  ac- 
kind  of  contract,  other  than 
of-cost  contracts,  but 
contracts,  that  will  pro- 
of the  United  States.  F^lr- 
policy  of  the  Congress  that 
when  practicable,  provide 
of  property  at  times  and  in 
will  result  in  reduced  costs 
and  provide  incentives 
to     improve     productivity 
in    capital    facilities, 
advanced  technology, 
the  policy  of  the  Congress 
for  advance  procurement  of 
?arts.  and  materials  necessary 
or  for  logistics  support  of  a 
should,  if  feasible  and  prac- 
e^tered   into   in   a  manner   to 
lot  purchases  and  niore  ef- 
rates.". 
2306  of  such  title  is  amended— 
out  •'to  be  performed  out- 
-eight  contiguous  States  and 
Columbia"  in  subsection  (g): 


pe  -centage-i 
mul  tiyear 


thit 
Govet  iment 
ictcrs     to 
invi  stment 
,  aiid 
aiso 


(f 


at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
sAbsection: 
:he  extent  that  fun(is  are  oth- 
for  obligation,  the  head  of 


an  agency  may  make  multiyear  contracts 
(other  than  contracts  described  in  para- 
graph (6))  for  the  purchase  of  property,  in- 
cluding weapon  systems  and  items  and  serv- 
ices associated  with  weapon  systems  (or  the 
logistics  support  thereof),  whenever  he 
finds- 

••(A)  that  the  use  of  such  a  contrjuit  will 
promote  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  and  will  result  in  reduced  total  costs 
under  the  contract: 

••(B)  that  the  minimum  need  for  the  prop- 
erty to  be  purchased  is  expected  to  remain 
substantially  unchanged  during  the  contem- 
plated contract  period  in  terms  of  produc- 
tion rate,  procurement  rate,  and  total  quan- 
tities: 

•(C)  that  there  is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  throughout  the  contemplated  con- 
tract period  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
request  funding  for  the  contract  at  the  level 
required  to  avoid  contract  cancellation: 

••(D)  that  there  is  a  stable  design  for  the 
property  to  be  acquired  and  that  the  techni- 
cal risks  associated  with  such  property  are 
not  excessive;  and 

"(E)  that  the  estimates  of  both  the  cost  of 
the  contract  and  the  anticipated  cost  avoid- 
ance through  the  use  of  a  multiyear  con- 
tract are  realistic. 

••(2)(A)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  defense  acquisition  regulations  to 
promote  the  use  of  multiyear  contracting  as 
authorized  by  paragraph  (1)  in  a  manner 
that  will  allow  the  most  efficient  use  of  mul- 
tiyear contracting. 

'•(B)  Such  regiilations  may  provide  for 
cancellation  provisions  in  such  multiyear 
contracts  to  the  extent  that  such  provisions 
are  necessary  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  Such  cancellation  provi- 
sions may  include  consideration  of  both  re- 
curring and  nonrecurring  costs  of  the  con- 
tractor associated  with  the  production  of 
the  items  to  be  delivered  under  the  contract. 

•■(C)  In  order  to  broaden  the  defense  In- 
dustrial base,  such  regulations  shall  provide 
that,  to  the  extent  practicable— 

••(i)  multiyear  contracting  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  used  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  seek,  retain,  and  promote  the  use  under 
such  contracts  of  companies  that  are  sub- 
contractors, vendors,  or  suppliers:  and 

•(ii)  upon  accrual  of  any  payment  or  other 
benefit  under  such  a  multiyear  contract  to 
any  subcontractor,  vendor,  or  supplier  com- 
pany participating  in  such  contract,  such 
payment  or  benefit  shall  be  delivered  to 
such  company  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner  practicable. 

••(D)  Such  regulations  shall  also  provide 
that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  subsection,  and  of  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  this  subsection,  shall 
not  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  to  preclude 
or  curtail  the  existing  ability  of  agencies  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  to— 

••(i)  provide  for  competition  in  the  produc- 
tion of  items  to  be  delivered  under  such  a 
contract:  or 

••(ii)  provide  for  termination  of  a  prime 
contract  the  performance  of  which  is  defi- 
cient with  respect  to  cost,  quality,  or  sched- 
ule. 

•'(3)  Before  any  contract  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  that  contains  a  clause  setting 
forth  a  cancellation  ceiling  in  excess  of 
$100,000,000  may  be  awarded,  the  head  of 
the  agency  concerned  shall  give  written  no- 
tification of  the  proposed  contract  and  of 
the  proposed  cancellation  ceiling  for  that 
contract  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and   House   of   Representatives,   and   such 


contract  may  not  then  be  awarded  until  the 
end  of  a  period  of  30  days  beginning  on  the 
date  of  such  notification. 

•(4)  Contracts  made  under  this  subsection 
may  be  used  for  the  advance  procurement 
of  components,  parts,  and  materials  neces- 
sary to  the  manufacture  of  a  weapon 
system,  and  contracts  may  be  made  under 
this  subsection  for  such  advance  procure- 
ment, if  feasible  and  practical,  in  order  to 
achieve  economic-lot  purchases  and  more  ef- 
ficient production  rates. 

••(5)  In  the  event  funds  are  not  made  avail- 
able for  the  continuation  of  a  contract  made 
under  this  subsection  into  a  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  the  contract  shall  be  canceled  or 
terminated,  and  the  costs  of  cancellation  or 
termination  may  be  paid  from— 

••(A)  appropriations  originally  available 
for  the  performance  of  the  contract  con- 
cerned: 

•■(B)  appropriations  currently  available 
for  procurement  of  the  type  of  property 
concerned,  and  not  otherwise  obligated;  or 

■■(C)  funds  appropriated  for  those  pay- 
ments. 

•■(6)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  con- 
tracts for  the  construction,  alteration,  or 
major  repair  of  improvements  to  real  prop- 
erty or  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  proper- 
ty to  which  section  111  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40  U.S,C.  759)  applies. 

••(7)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  the 
Coast  Guard  or  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

'•(8)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
multiyear  contract  is  a  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  property  or  services  for  more  than 
one,  but  not  more  than  five,  program  years. 
Such  a  contract  may  provide  that  perform- 
ance under  the  contract  during  the  second 
and  subsequent  years  of  the  contract  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  appropriation  of  funds  and 
(if  it  does  so  provide)  may  provide  for  a  can- 
cellation payment  to  be  made  to  the  con- 
tractor if  such  appropriations  are  not 
made.". 

(c)  Section  139(c)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •; 
and ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  the  most  efficient  production  rate 
and  the  most  efficient  acquisition  rate  con- 
sistent with  the  program  priority  estab- 
lished for  such  weapon  system  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned.". 

(d)  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  90-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  issue 
such  modifications  to  existing  regulations 
governing  defense  acquisitions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  implement  the  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c);  and 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  issue  such  modifica- 
tions to  existing  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  directives  as  may  be  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

(e)  Section  810  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  1976 
(Public  Law  94-106;  89  Stat.  539),  is  re- 
pealed. 

(f)  Section  2311  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  '(1)";  and 
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(2)  by  striking  out  '.  and  (2)  authorizing 
contracts  in  excess  of  three  years  under  sec- 
tion 2306(g)  of  this  title". 

RESEARCH  GRANTS 

Sec.  910.  Section  2358(1)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ••.  or 
by  grant  to."  after  ■by  contract  with  ". 

MODIFICATION  OF  DEFENSE  CONTRACT  PROFIT 
LIMITATION  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  911.  (a)(1)  Section  2382  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"5  2382.  Contact  profit  controls  during  emer- 
gency periods 

"(a)(1)  Upon  a  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress or  a  declaration  of  national  emergency 
by  the  President  or  by  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions to  control  excessive  profits  on  defense 
contracts  as  he  determines  are  necessary 
during  the  period  of  such  war  or  national 
emergency.  Such  regulations  shall  be  pre- 
scribed only  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  shall  apply  to  appropriate  defense  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  (as  determined  by 
the  President),  and  to  appropriate  major 
modifications  of  defense  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts (as  determined  by  the  President), 
that  are  entered  into  during  such  war  or  na- 
tional emergency.  Such  regulations,  if  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  Congress  within  sixty  days  after  the 
declaration  of  such  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. Any  material  amendment  to  such 
regulations  shall  be  prescribed  in  the  same 
manner  and  shall  promptly  be  submitted  to 
Congress. 

■'(2)  Such  regulations,  if  prescribed  by  the 
President,  shall  set  forth  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  determining  what  constitutes 
excessive  profits  and  shall  establish  thresh- 
olds for  coverage  of  contracts  and  exemp- 
tions (including  contracts  awarded  under 
competition  and  contracts  for  standard  com- 
mercial articles  and  services)  that  will  mini- 
mize administrative  expenses  and  not 
imp)ose  unfair  burdens  on  contractors. 

■'(3)  In  this  &utK>ection.  'excessive  profits' 
means  profits  that  are  unconscionable  or 
amount  to  an  unjust  enrichment  of  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors,  as  determined  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a),  taking 
into  consideration  all  relevant  circum- 
stances, including  the  character  of  the  busi- 
ness, complexity  of  the  work  or  services  per- 
formed under  the  contract  or  subcontract, 
the  amount  of  assets  and  capital  required  to 
perform  the  contract  or  subcontract,  and 
the  extent  to  which  profit  limitations  are 
imposed  on  nondef  ense  contractors. 

"(b)  Regulations  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  (including  any 
ihaterial  amendment  to  such  regulations) 
shall  take  effect  unless  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, within  sixty  legislative  days  after  the 
date  upon  which  the  President  transmits 
the  regulations,  adopt  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion stating  in  substance  that  the  Congress 
disapproves  the  regulations.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  legislative 
day  is  a  day  on  which  either  House  of  Con- 
gress is  in  session. 

"(c)  Regulations  not  disapproved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  remain  in  effect 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years 
after  the  date  on  which  they  take  effect 
unless  they  are  extended  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  before  the  date  on  which  they 


would  expire.  Any  such  extension  may  not 
be  for  a  period  in  excess  of  one  year. 

'■(d)  The  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  claims 
arising  from  actions  taken  under  this  sec- 
tion and  under  regulations  prescribed  under 
this  section. 

■'(e)  The  President  shall  transmit  a  report 
to  Congress  on  the  operation  of  this  section 
at  the  end  of  each  one-year  period  during 
which  regulations  issued  under  this  section 
are  in  effect  and  at  the  end  of  any  war  or 
national  emergency  during  which  such  regu- 
lations are  in  effect.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  2382  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  141  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"2382.  Contract  profit  controls  during  emer- 
gency periods.". 

(b)(1)  Section  7300  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  633  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
7300. 

(c)  No  regulation  may  be  issued  or  other 
action  taken  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
any  provision  of  section  2382  or  section  7300 
of  title  10,  United  States  C(xle,  with  respect 
to  any  contract  entered  into  during  the 
period  beginning  on  October  1,  1976,  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

MILITARY  BASE  REUSE  STin)IES  AND  COMMUNITY 
PLANNING  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  912.  (a)(1)  Chapter  141  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"S  2391.  Military  base  reuse  studies  and  com- 
munity planning  assistance 

'■(a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned  publicly  announces  that  a  mili- 
tary installation  is  a  candidate  for  closure  or 
that  a  final  decision  has  been  made  to  close 
a  military  installation  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines,  because  of  the  location, 
facilities,  or  other  particular  characteristics 
of  the  Installation,  that  the  installation  may 
be  suitable  for  some  specific  Federal,  State, 
or  local  use  potentially  beneficial  to  the 
Nation,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  con- 
duct such  studies,  including  the  preparation 
of  an  environmental  Impact  statement  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.),  in 
connection  with  such  installation  and  such 
potential  use  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
information  sufficient  to  make  sound  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  regarding 
the  F)ossible  use  of  the  installation. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
make  grants,  conclude  cooperative  agree- 
ments, and  supplement  funds  made  avail- 
able under  Federal  programs  administered 
by  agencies  other  than  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  order  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments,  and  regional  organizations 
composed  of  State  and  local  governments,  in 
plsinning  community  adjustments  required 
(A)  by  the  proposed  or  actual  establish- 
ment, realignment,  or  closure  of  a  military 
installation,  or  (B)  by  the  cancellation  or 
termination  of  a  Department  of  Defense 
contract  or  the  failure  to  proceed  with  an 
approved  major  weapon  system  program,  if 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that 
the  action  is  likely  to  impose  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  affected  community. 

■■(2)  In  the  case  of  the  establishment  or 
expansion  of  a  military  installation,  assist- 


ance may  be  made  under  paragraph  (1)  only 
if  (A)  community  impact  assistance  or  spe- 
cial Impact  assistance  is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able, and  (B)  the  establishment  or  expan- 
sion involves  the  assignment  to  the  installa- 
tion of  (1)  more  than  2.500  military,  civilian, 
and  contractor  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel, or  (11)  more  military,  civilian,  and 
contractor  Department  of  Defense  person- 
nel than  the  number  equal  to  10  percent  of 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  counties 
or  independent  municipalities  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  installation,  whichever  is  lesser. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  the  cancellation  or  ter- 
mination of  a  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tract or  the  failure  to  proceed  with  an  ap- 
proved major  weapon  system  program,  as- 
sistance may  be  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
only  If  the  cancellation,  termination,  or  fail- 
ure to  proceed  involves  the  loss  of  2.500  or 
more  full-time  Department  of  Defense  and 
contractor  employee  positions  in  the  locali- 
ty of  the  affected  conun unity. 

■■(4)  Funds  provided  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  regional  organizations 
under  this  section  may  be  used  as  part  or  all 
of  any  required  non-Federal  contribution  to 
a  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  for  the  pur- 
poses stated  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(5)  Not  more  than  $2,000,000  in  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  under  this  subsection 
in  any  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  a  report  not  later  than  December  1 
of  each  year  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concerning  the  operation  of  this 
section  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Each  such  report  shall  identify  each  State, 
unit  of  local  government,  and  regional  orga- 
nization that  received  a  grant  under  this 
section  during  such  fiscal  year  and  the  total 
amount  granted  under  this  section  during 
such  year  to  each  such  State,  unit  of  local 
government,  and  regional  organization. 

■'(d)  In  this  section,  'military  installation' 
means  any  camp,  post,  station,  base,  yard,  or 
other  installation  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
military  department  that  is  located  within 
any  of  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  Guam. 

"(e)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  make  grants  under  this  section  in 
any  fiscal  year  is  subject  to  the  availability 
of  appropriations  for  that  purpose.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"2391.  Military  base  reuse  studies  and  com- 
munity planning  assistance.". 

(b)  Section  610  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1977  (PubUc  Law 
94-431:  90  Stat.  1365),  is  repealed. 

(c)  The  first  report  under  subsection  (c)  of 
section  2391  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  December  1,  1982. 

PROHIBITION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS  TO  RELIEVE 
ECONOMIC  DISLOCATIONS 

Sec.  913.  (a)(1)  Chapter  141  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  2391  (as  added  by  section  912) 
the  following  new  section: 

"J  2392.  Prohibition  on  use  of  funds  to  relieve 
economic  dislocations 
"(a)  In  order  to  help  avoid  the  uneconom- 
ic use  of  Department  of  Defense  funds  in 
the  procurement  of  goods  and  services,  the 
Congress  finds  that  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  such  funds  for  certain  pur- 
poses. 
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PROHIBITlbN  AGAINST  DOING  BUSINESS  WITH 
CEHTA  :N  OFFERORS  OR  CONTRACTORS 

Sec.  914  (a)  Chapter  141  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  secticn  2392  (as  added  by  section  913) 
the  foUowi:  ig  new  section: 


v^ue  of  such  contract,  when  added 
cur  lulative  value  of  all  other  con- 
awaided  under  the  test  program,  will 
$3,400,000,000. 

than  April  15,  1982.  the  Presi- 

submit  a  report  to  Congress  on 

impler4entation  and  results  to  that  date 

program  authorized  by  subsec- 

report  shall  include  an  assess- 
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of  a  military  department 
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subcontract  is  required,  approve 
of  a  subcontract  to.  an  offeror 
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Federal  agency  unless— 
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to  solicit  an  offer  from,  award  a  contract  to, 
extend  a  contract  with,  or  approve  a  subcon- 
tract with  such  offeror  or  contractor. 

••(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  concerned 
makes  a  determination  descrit>ed  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(2),  he  shall,  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
termination, transmit  a  notice  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  describing 
the  determination.  The  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  maintain  each  such 
notice  in  a  file  available  for  public 
inspection. 

•'(c)  In  this  section: 

••(1)  'Debar^  means  to  exclude,  pursuant  to 
established  administrative  procedures,  from 
Government  contracting  and  sut>contracting 
for  a  specified  period  of  time  commensurate 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  failure  or  of- 
fense or  the  inadequacy  of  performance. 

••(2)  •Suspend'  means  to  disqualify,  pursu- 
ant to  established  administrative  proce- 
dures, from  Government  contracting  and 
subcontracting  for  a  temporary  period  of 
time  because  a  concern  or  individual  is  sus- 
pected of  engaging  in  criminal,  fraudulent, 
or  seriously  improper  conduct.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  2392  (as  added 
by  section  913)  the  following  new  item: 

"2393.  Prohibition  against  doing  business 
with  certain  offerors  or  con- 
tractors.". 

CIVIL  reserve  AIR  FLEET 

Sec  915.  Chapter  931  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  after  the  chapter  heading 
the  following: 


••Subchapter 


•I.  General 

II.  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet.. 


Sec. 

9501 

9511 


•SUBCHAPTER  I-GENERAL  ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subchapter: 
•SUBCHAPTER  II— CIVIL  RESERVE  AIR 

FLEET 
•Sec. 

•9511.  Definitions. 

■9512.  Contracts  to  modify  aircraft:  cargo- 
convertible  features. 
•9513.  Contracts  to  modify  aircraft:  commit- 
ment of  aircraft   to  Civil  Re- 
serve Air  Fleet. 
{9511.  Definitions. 

••In  this  subchapter: 

■•(1)  Aircraft',  citizen  of  the  United 
States',  person',  and  public  aircraft'  have 
the  meaning  given  those  terms  by  section 
101  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.  1301). 

"(2)  Cargo  air  service"  means  the  carriage 
of  property  or  mail  on  the  main  deck  of  a 
civil  aircraft. 

••(3)  'Cargo-capable  aircraft'  means  a  civil 
aircraft  equipped  so  that  all  or  sul>stantially 
all  of  the  aircraft's  capacity  can  be  used  for 
the  carriage  of  property  or  mail. 

■•(4)  Passenger  aircraff  means  a  civil  air- 
craft equipped  so  that  its  main  deck  can  be 
used  for  the  carriage  of  individuals  and 
cannot  be  used  principally,  without  major 
modification,  for  the  carriage  of  property  or 
mail. 

••(5)  •Cargo-convertible  feature'  means 
equipment  or  design  features  included  or  in- 
corporated in  a  passenger  aircraft  that  can 
readily  enable  all  or  substantially  all  of  that 
aircraft's  main  deck  to  be  used  for  the  car- 
riage of  property  or  mail. 


••(6)  •Civil  aircraff  means  an  aircraft 
other  than  a  public  aircraft. 

••(7)  ■Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet'  means  those 
aircraft  allocated,  or  identified  for  alloca- 
tion, to  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
section  101  of  the  Defense  F»roduction  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2071),  or  made  avail- 
able (or  agreed  to  t>e  made  available)  for  use 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  under  a  con- 
tract made  under  this  title,  as  part  of  the 
program  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  through  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  augments  its  airlift  capability  by 
use  of  civil  aircraft. 

••(8)  'Contractor'  means  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  (A)  who  owns  or  controls,  or 
who  will  own  or  control,  a  civil  aircraft  and 
who  contracts  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  modify  that  aircraft  by  including 
or  incorporating  cargo-convertible  features 
suitable  for  defense  purposes  in  that  air- 
craft and  to  commit  that  aircraft  to  the 
Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet,  or  (B)  who  subse- 
quently obtains  ownership  or  control  of  a 
civil  aircraft  covered  by  such  a  contract  and 
assumes  all  existing  obligations  under  that 
contract. 

••(9)  •Existing  aircraft'  means  a  civil  air- 
craft other  than  a  new  aircraft. 

"(10)  'New  aircraft'  means  a  civil  aircraft 
that  a  manufacturer  has  not  begun  to  as- 
semble before  the  aircraft  is  covered  by  a 
contract  under  section  9512  of  this  title. 

"(11)  •Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

{9512.  Contracts  to  modify  aircraft:  cargo- 
convertible  features 

•(a)  Subject  to  chapter  137  of  this  title, 
and  to  the  extent  that  funds  are  otherwise 
available  for  obligation,  the  Secretary  may 
contract  with  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  (1)  for  the  modification  of  any  new 
aircraft  to  be  owned  or  controlled  by  that 
citizen  by  the  inclusion  of  cargo-convertible 
features  suitable  for  defense  purposes  in 
that  aircraft,  or  (2)  for  the  modification  of 
any  existing  passenger  aircraft  owned  or 
controlled  by  that  citizen  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  cargo-convertible  features  suitable 
for  defense  purposes  in  that  aircraft. 

"(b)  Each  contract  made  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  include  the  terms  required  by  sec- 
tion 9513  of  this  title  and  the  following 
terms: 

"(1)  The  contractor  shall  agree  that  each 
aircraft  covered  by  the  contract  that  is  not 
already  registered  under  section  501  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1401)  shall  be  registered  under  that  section 
not  later  than  the  completion  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  aircraft  or  the  completion  of 
the  modification  of  the  aircraft  under  the 
contract. 

••(2)  The  contractor  shall  agree  to  repay  to 
the  United  States  a  percentage  (to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  contract)  of  any  amount  paid 
by  the  United  States  to  the  contractor 
under  the  contract  with  respect  to  any  air- 
craft if— 

••(A)  the  aircraft  is  destroyed  or  becomes 
unusable,  as  defined  in  the  contract: 

••(B)  the  cargo-convertible  features  speci- 
fied in  the  contract  are  rendered  unusable 
or  removed  from  the  aircraft: 

"(C)  control  over  the  aircraft  is  trans- 
ferred to  any  person  that  is  unable  or  un- 
willing to  assume  the  contractor's  obliga- 
tions under  the  contract; 

"(D)  the  registration  of  the  aircraft  under 
section  501  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  is  terminated  for  any  reason  not 
l)eyond  the  control  of  the  contractor:  or 
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"(E)  having  agreed  in  the  contract  that 
the  main  deck  of  the  aircraft  will  not  be 
used  for  cargo  air  service,  the  contractor 
uses,  or  permits  the  use  of.  the  main  deck  of 
the  aircraft  for  cargo  air  service. 

"(c)  A  contract  made  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  any  aircraft  may  include  the 
following  terms: 

"(1)  If  the  contractor  agrees  that  the 
main  deck  of  the  aircraft  will  not  be  used  in 
cargo  air  service,  the  Secretary  may  agree  to 
pay  the  contractor— 

■•(A)  an  amount  not  to  exceed  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  modifying  the  aircraft  to  in- 
clude or  incorporate  cargo-convertible  fea- 
tures suitable  for  defense  purposes  in  that 
aircraft,  as  described  in  sul>section  (a); 

"(B)  an  amount  to  compensate  the  con- 
tractor for  the  loss  of  use  of  the  aircraft 
during  the  time  required  to  make  such 
modification,  such  amount  to  be  determined 
by  taking  into  consideration  the  fair  market 
rental  cost  of  a  similar  aircraft  (not  includ- 
ing crews,  ground  facilities,  or  other  support 
costs)  for  that  time,  the  estimated  loss  of 
revenue  by  the  contractor  attributable  to 
the  aircraft  being  out  of  service  during  that 
time,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate;  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  an  existing  aircraft,  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  positioning  the  air- 
craft for  modification,  recertification  of 
that  aircraft  after  modification,  returning 
that  aircraft  to  service,  and  other  costs  di- 
rectly associated  with  the  modification. 

"(2)  If  the  contractor  does  not  agree  that 
the  main  deck  of  the  aircraft  will  not  be 
used  for  cargo  air  service,  the  Secretary  may 
agree  to  pay  the  contractor  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  modify- 
ing the  aircraft  to  include  or  incorijorate 
cargo-convertible  features  suitable  for  de- 
fense purposes. 

••(3)  The  Secretary  may  under  the  con- 
tract be  authorized  to  contract  directly  with 
a  person  chosen  by  the  contractor  to  per- 
form the  modification  of  the  aircraft  to  in- 
clude or  incorporate  cargo-convertible  fea- 
tures suitable  for  defense  purposes  in  that 
aircraft  and  to  pay  to  that  person  chosen  by 
the  contractor— 

"(A)  if  the  contractor  agrees  that  the 
main  deck  of  that  aircraft  will  not  be  used 
for  cargo  air  service,  an  amount  less  than  or 
equal  to  the  amount  to  which  the  contrac- 
tor would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  para- 
graph (1)(A);  or 

•■(B)  if  the  contractor  does  not  agree  that 
the  main  deck  of  that  aircraft  will  not  be 
used  for  cargo  air  service,  sin  amount  less 
than  or  equal  to  the  amount  to  which  the 
contractor  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to 
under  paragraph  (2). 

■■(d)  In  addition  to  any  amount  the  Secre- 
tary may  agree  under  subsection  (c)(1)  or 
(c)(3)(A)  to  pay  under  a  contract  made 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  may 
agree  under  such  a  contract  that,  if  the  con- 
tractor agrees  that  the  main  deck  of  the  air- 
craft will  not  be  used  in  cargo  air  service, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  lump  sum  or 
annual  payments  (or  a  combination  thereof) 
to  the  contractor  to  cover  any  increased 
costs  of  operation  or  any  loss  of  revenue  at- 
tributable to  the  inclusion  or  incorporation 
of  cargo-convertible  features  suitable  for  de- 
fense purposes  in  the  aircraft. 

"(e)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  Sec- 
retary may  agree,  in  any  contract  made 
under  subsection  (a),  to  pay  the  contractor 
an  amount  for  any  loss  resulting  from  the 
subsequent  sale  of  an  aircraft  modified 
under  that  contract  if  the  sale  of  that  air- 
craft is  for  a  price  less  than  the  fair  market 


value,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  of  an  aircraft 
substantially  similar  to  the  aircraft  being 
sold  but  without  the  cargo-convertible  fea- 
tures. 

■•(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  agree  to  make 
a  payment  under  this  sutisection  with  re- 
spect to  the  sale  of  a  modified  aircraft 
unless- 

"(A)  the  sale  is  within  16  years  and  6 
months  after  the  modified  aircraft  was  ini- 
tially delivered  by  the  manufacturer  to  its 
original  owner,  in  the  case  of  an  aircraft 
that  was  modified  during  manufacture,  or 
by  the  modifier  to  the  owner  at  the  time  of 
modification,  in  the  case  of  an  aircraft  that 
was  modified  after  manufacture: 

"(B)  the  Secretary  received  written  notice 
of  the  proposed  sale  at  least  60  days  before 
the  sale; 

•■(C)  the  contractor  used  its  best  efforts  to 
obtain  bids  for  the  purchase  of  the  aircraft; 

"(D)  the  sale  is  a  bona  fide,  arm's-length 
transaction  made  to  the  highest  bidder  for  a 
price  that  is  less  than  the  fair  market  value 
of  an  aircraft  substantially  similar  to  the 
modified  aircraft  but  without  the  cargo-con- 
vertible features;  and 

"(E)  before  the  sale  the  Secretary  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  and  refused  to  pur- 
chase the  modified  aircraft  for  a  price  equal 
to  the  fair  market  value,  at  the  time  of  the 
sale,  of  an  aircraft  substantially  similar  to 
the  modified  aircraft  but  without  the  cargo- 
convertible  features. 

"(3)  Any  amount  that  may  he  payable 
under  a  contract  provision  made  under  this 
subsection  may  not  exceed  the  difference 
between  (A)  the  sales  price  of  the  modified 
aircraft,  and  (B)  the  fair  market  value,  at 
the  time  of  the  sale,  of  an  aircraft  substan- 
tially similar  to  the  modified  aircraft  but 
without  the  cargo-convertible  features  in- 
cluded or  incorporated  into  the  modified 
aircraft  under  the  contract. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  use  any  funds  ap- 
propriated for  Air  Force  procurement  for 
fiscal  year  1982  or  thereafter  to  pay  any  ob- 
ligation under  a  contract  provision  made 
under  this  subsection. 

"{9513.  Conrtacts  to  modify  aircraft;  com- 
mitment of  aircraft  to  Civil  Re- 
serve Air  Fleet 

"(a)  Each  contract  under  section  9512  of 
this  title  shall  provide— 

"(1)  that  any  aircraft  covered  by  the  con- 
tract shall  be  committed  to  the  Civil  Re- 
serve Air  Fleet; 

"(2)  that,  so  long  as  the  aircraft  is  owned 
or  controlled  by  a  contractor,  the  contractor 
shall  operate  the  aircraft  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  needed  during  any  acti- 
vation of  the  full  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet, 
notwithstanding  any  other  contract  or  com- 
mitment of  that  contractor;  and 

"(3)  that  the  contractor  operating  the  air- 
craft for  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
be  paid  for  that  operation  at  fair  and  rea- 
sonable rates. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  101  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2071),  each  aircraft  covered  by  a  con- 
tract under  section  9512  of  this  title  shall  be 
committed  exclusively  to  the  Civil  Reserve 
Air  Fleet  for  use  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  needed  during  any  activation  of  the 
full  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  unless  the  air- 
craft is  released  from  that  use  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.". 

FACILITATION  OF  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
REGISTRATION  AND  OF  MILITARY  RECRUITING 

Sec  916.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  453)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  3.";  and 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  may  require  that  persons  pre- 
senting themselves  for  and  submitting  to 
registration  under  this  section  provide,  as 
part  of  such  registration,  such  identifying 
information  (including  date  of  birth,  ad- 
dress, and  social  security  account  number) 
as  such  regulations  may  prescribe.". 

(b)  Section  12  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
462)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sut>section: 

••(e)  The  President  may  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Director,  from  records  available 
to  the  Secretary,  the  following  information 
with  respect  to  individuals  who  are  mem- 
bers of  any  group  of  individuals  required  by 
a  proclamation  of  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 3  to  present  themselves  for  and  submit 
to  registration  under  such  section:  name, 
date  of  birth,  social  security  account 
number,  and  address.  Information  furnished 
to  the  Director  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  enforcement  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  Section  15  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
465)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  order  to  assist  the  Armed  Forces  in 
recruiting  individuals  for  voluntary  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Director  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
furnish  to  the  Secretary  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  individuals  registered  under  this 
Act.  Names  and  addresses  furnished  pursu- 
ant to  the  preceding  sentence  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  only  for  recruiting 
purposes.". 

REPORTS  ON  UNIT  COSTS  OF  MAJOR  DEFENSE 
SYSTEMS 

Sec  917.  (a)(1)  The  program  manager  (as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  concerned)  for 
each  major  defense  system  included  in  the 
Selected  Acquisition  Report  dated  March 
31,  1981.  and  submitted  to  the  Congress  pur- 
suant to  section  811  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act. 
1976  (Public  Law  94-106:  10  U.s.C.  139 
note),  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, within  seven  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1982,  a  written 
report  on  the  major  defense  system  includ- 
ed in  such  selected  acquisition  report  for 
which  such  manager  has  responsibility.  The 
program  manager  shall  include  in  each  such 
report— 

(A)  the  total  program  acquisition  unit  cost 
for  such  major  defense  system  as  of  the  last 
day  of  such  quarter:  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  major  defense  system 
for  which  procurement  funds  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act,  the  current 
procurement  unit  cost  for  such  major  de- 
fense system  as  of  the  last  day  of  such  quar- 
ter. 

(2)  If  at  any  time  during  any  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1982.  the  program  manager  of  a 
major  defense  system  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  (A)  the  total  program  acquisition  unit 
cost,  or  (B)  in  the  case  of  a  major  defense 
system  for  which  procurement  funds  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act.  the 
current  procurement  unit  cost  has  exceeded 
the  applicable  percentage  increase  specified 
in  subsection  (b).  such  manager  shall  imme- 
diately submit  to  the  Secretary  concerned  a 
report  containing  the   information,   as   of 
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(E)  the  identities  of  the  principal  contrac- 
tors for  the  major  defense  system;  and 

(P)  an  index  of  all  testimony  and  docu- 
ments formally  provided  to  the  Congress  on 
the  estimated  cost  of  such  system. 

(c)(1)  If  the  Secretary  concerned— 

(A)  on  the  basis  of  a  report  submitted  to 
him  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  determines 
(i)  that  the  total  program  acquisition  unit 
cost  (including  any  increase  for  expected  in- 
flation) for  a  major  defense  system  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  25  percent  over  the 
total  program  acquisition  unit  cost  for  such 
system  reflected  in  the  Selected  Acquisition 
Report  of  March  31,  1981.  or  (ii)  in  the  case 
of  any  such  system  for  which  procurement 
funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act.  that  the  current  procurement  unit 
cost  of  such  system  has  increased  by  more 
than  25  percent  over  the  procurement  unit 
cost  derived  from  the  Selected  Acquisition 
Report  of  March  31.  1981.  and 

(B)  has  submitted  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  such  system  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)(3), 

then  (except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)) 
no  additional  funds  may  be  obligated  in  con- 
nection with  such  system  after  the  end  of 
the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the  day  on 
which  the  Secretary  makes  such  determina- 
tion. 

(2)  The  prohibition  contained  in  para- 
graph (1)  on  the  obligation  of  funds  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  major  defense 
system  to  which  such  prohibition  would 
otherwise  apply  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
submits  to  the  Congress,  before  the  end  of 
the  60-day  period  referred  to  in  such  para- 
graph, a  written  certification  stating  that— 

(A)  such  system  is  essential  to  the  nation- 
al security; 

(B)  there  are  no  alternatives  to  such 
system  which  will  provide  equal  or  greater 
military  capability  at  less  cost; 

(C)  the  new  estimates  of  the  total  pro- 
gram acquisition  unit  cost  or  procurement 
unit  cost  are  reasonable;  and 

(D)  the  management  structure  for  such 
major  defense  system  is  adequate  to  manage 
and  control  total  program  acquisition  unit 
cost  or  procurement  unit  cost. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "total  program  acquisition 
unit  cost"  means,  in  the  case  of  a  major  de- 
fense system,  the  amount  equal  to  (A)  the 
total  cost  for  development  and  procurement 
of.  and  system-specific  military  construction 
for,  such  system,  divided  by  (B)  the  number 
of  fully-configured  end  items  to  be  produced 
for  such  system. 

(2)  The  term  "procurement  unit  cost" 
means,  in  the  case  of  a  major  defense 
system,  the  amount  equal  to  (A)  the  total  of 
all  procurement  funds  available  for  such 
system  in  any  fiscal  year,  divided  by  (B)  the 
number  of  fully-configured  end  items  to  be 
procured  with  such  funds  during  such  fiscal 
year. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary  concerned  '  has 
the  same  meaning  as  provided  in  section 
101(8)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Section  811  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  1976 
(Public  Law  94-106;  10  U.S.C.  139  note),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  Each  report  required  to  be  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (a)  shall  include  the 
history  of  the  total  program  acquisition  unit 
cost  of  each  major  defense  system  from  the 
date  on  which  funds  were  first  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  such  system. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
total  program  acquisition  unit  cost'  means 


the  amount  equal  to  (A)  the  total  cost  for 
development  and  procurement  of.  and 
system-specific  military  construction  for.  a 
major  defense  system,  divided  by  (B)  the 
number  of  fully-configured  end  items  to  be 
produced  for  such  system.". 

RECOMMENDATIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
ELIMINATION  OF  WASTE,  FRAUD,  ABUSE,  AND 
MISMANAGEMENT  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

Sec  918.  (a)  Not  later  than  January  15, 
1982,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  containing  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  considers  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
management  of.  and  to  eliminate  waste, 
fraud,  abuse,  and  mismanagement  in,  the 
operation  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(b)  In  the  report  required  by  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall— 

( 1 )  set  forth  each  recommendation  by  the 
Comptroller  General  since  October  1,  1980, 
for  the  elimination  of  waste,  fraud,  abuse, 
or  mismanagement  in  the  Department  of 
Defense;  and 

(2)  provide  a  statement  of— 

(A)  which  recommendations  set  forth  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  have  been  adopted 
and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  actual 
and  projected  cost  savings  from  each;  and 

(B)  which  recommendations  set  forth  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  ( 1 )  have  not  been  adopt- 
ed and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  pro- 
jected cost  savings  from  each  and  an  expla- 
nation of  why  each  such  recommendation 
has  not  been  adopted. 

(c)  Not  later  than  January  15,  1983,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report— 

(1)  that  sets  forth  each  recommendation 
by  the  Comptroller  General  since  January 
1,  1979,  for  the  elimination  of  waste,  fraud, 
abuse,  or  mismanagement  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  and 

(2)  that  provides  a  statement  of— 

(A)  which  recommendations  set  forth  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  have  been  adopted 
and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  actual 
and  projected  cost  savings  from  each;  and 

(B)  which  recommendations  set  forth  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  ( 1 )  have  not  been  adopt- 
ed and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  pro- 
jected cost  savings  from  each  and  an  expla- 
nation of  why  each  such  recommendation 
has  not  been  adopted. 

REPORT  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  COMMON 
DEFENSE 

Sec.  919.  Section  1006(c)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorisation  Act.  1981 
(Public  Law  96-342;  94  Stat.  1120),  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "March  1,  1981 '  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "March  1,  1982";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1981"  both 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "fiscal  year  1982". 

ASSISTANCE  TO  YORKTOWN  BICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 

Sec  920.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
authorized,  tn  connection  with  the  observ- 
ance on  October  19,  1981.  of  the  two-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Comwallis  to  General  George  Washington 
at  Yorktown.  Virginia,  which  date  has  been 
proclaimed  by  Public  Law  96-414  (94  Stat. 
1724)  as  a  National  Day  of  Observance  of 
that  historic  event— 

(1)  to  provide  logistical  support  and  per- 
sonnel services  for  the  national  observance 
of  such  event; 
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(2)  to  lend  and  provide  equipment  to  offi- 
cials of  the  Yorktown  Bicfentennial  Commit- 
tee as  request«d  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; and 

(3)  to  provide  such  other  services  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  consider  nec- 
essary and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
consider  advisable. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  l)e  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $750,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  subsection  (a). 

(c)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  unless  such  funds  have  been  specifi- 
cally appropriated  for  such  purposes. 

And  the  house  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Melvin  Price. 
Charles  E.  Bennett. 
Samuel  Stratton, 
Richard  C.  White. 
Bill  Nichols, 
Jack  Brinkley, 
Robert  H.  Mollohan, 
Dan  Daniel, 
Wm.  L.  Dickinson. 
G.  William  Whitehurst, 
Floyd  Spence, 
Robin  Beard, 
Don  Mitchell, 
Marjorie  S.  Holt, 
When  differences   regarding  intelligence 
related  activities  are  under  consideration: 
Edward  P.  Boland, 
Norman  Y.  Mineta, 
Albert  Gore,  Jr., 
J.  Kenneth  Robinson, 

Solely  for  consideration  of  section  908  of 
the  House  amendment  and  section  915  of 
the  Senate  bill: 

Bill  Hughes, 
Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr., 
Harold  S.  Sawyer, 
Robert  McClory, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  Tower, 
Strom  Thurmond, 
Barry  Goldwater, 
J.  Warner. 

Gordon  J.  Humphrey, 
Bill  Cohen. 
Roger  W.  Jepsen, 
Dan  Quayle, 
Jeremiah  Denton, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr., 
Sam  Nunn, 
Gary  Hart. 


J.  J.  EXON. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  OP  CONFERENCE 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
815)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons  and  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1982  for  operations 
and  maintenance  expenses  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  prescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  ci- 
vilian personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, to  authorize  the  military  training  stu- 
dent loads,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  civil  defense,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  smd  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  substi- 
tute text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 
Summary  Statement  of  Conference  Action 
The  Senate  passed  Its  version  of  the  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1982 
in  May  1981.  The  House  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  such  bill  In  July  1981.  The  Senate/ 
House  conferees  convened  on  July  24,  1981. 
Final  conference  action  on  S.  815  was  con- 
siderably delayed  by  an  unusually-timed 
budget  revision  submitted  by  the  Adminis- 
tration and  by  delay  In  receiving  Adminis- 
tration proposals  on  strategic  programs. 
The  new  Administration  had  submitted  a 
budget  amendment  on  March  10.  1981. 
which  Involved  substantial  Increases  In  the 
Defense  request  above  the  original  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  received  In  January,  and 
the  March  10  amendment  formed  the  basis 
for  developing  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment  thereto  which  were  com- 
mitted to  conference. 

Subsequent  to  the  start  of  the  conference, 
the  Administration  submitted  on  October  2 


a  revision  to  the  budget  request  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  Incorporate  changes 
deemed  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  Admin- 
Istratlons  revised  economic  forecast  and 
also  to  Incorporate  budget  changes  to  imple- 
ment the  President's  decisions  on  strategic 
programs.  The  revised  authorization  request 
of  October.  $130,277,063  million,  constituted 
a  reduction  of  $6,214,188  million  from  the 
Presidents  March  request  and  Involved  sub- 
stantial downward  revisions  of  procurement. 
RDT&E  and  other  programs. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  delay  already 
experienced  and  recognizing  that  final  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  would  not  be 
enacted  until  well  after  the  new  fiscal  year 
had  already  started,  the  conferees  deter- 
mined that  extended  further  delay  occa- 
sioned by  further  hearings  would  be  too  dis- 
ruptive to  the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions process  and  that,  therefore,  the  con- 
ferees should  work  to  approving  a  confer- 
ence report  that  considered,  to  the  extent 
possible,  the  new  budget  revisions. 

The  conferees  determined  that  failure  to 
take  Into  account  the  sulwtantlal  adjust- 
ment In  authorizations  requested  as  a  result 
of  the  October  budget  revision  would  be  In- 
consistent with  the  obligations  of  the  au- 
thorization process.  The  conferees,  there- 
fore, determined  that  In  light  of  the  signifi- 
cant fiscal  restraints  already  imposed  on  the 
Federal  budget  and  the  revised  priorities  In 
the  Administrations  submission  of  October, 
reductions  had  to  be  made  in  S.  815.  Conse- 
quently, the  conferees  have  reluctantly 
agreed  to  an  authorization  level  that.  In  a 
number  of  authorization  categories.  Is  sub- 
stantially below  the  amounts  Initially  con- 
tained In  either  the  Senate  bill  or  the  House 
amendment. 

The  conferees  wish  to  emphasize  their 
conviction  that  the  authorization  amounts 
initially  committed  to  conference  more 
nearly  reflect  the  long  term  requirements 
for  achieving  the  marked  Improvement  In 
national  defense  posture  that  Is  needed,  and 
the  conferees  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  re- 
ductions effected  In  programs  previously  ap- 
proved are  without  prejudice  and  driven  by 
budget  realities  rather  than  a  lessening  of 
defense  needs.  Moreover,  the  conferees  l>e- 
lleve  that  any  significant  reductions  beyond 
those  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  would  seri- 
ously compromise  the  absolute  necessity  to 
revitalize  our  military  forces. 

The  conferees  have  thus  agreed  to  author- 
izations that.  In  the  aggregate.  toUl 
$130,696,451  million,  which  Is  $419,388  mil- 
lion above  the  President's  October  request, 
$6,259,048  million  belovi  the  authorization 
recommended  In  the  Senate  bill,  and 
$5,833,973  million  below  the  authorization 
recommended  in  the  House  amendment. 
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Mircll  1981 
request 


OcHtet  1981 
unefided 
request 


House 


Seiute 


Conleienct 


Net  dunp 

troni 
Octctai 

1981 
nquest 


combat  mMbs 

traditd  veMes. 
relalcd  sinort 


i.no.100 
i.487,300 
281.739 
516.600 
655.400 
200.HI0 
136.344 
3.047 
0 


8.475.300 

3.201,300 

281.600 

516.600 

655.400 

200,200 

136.483 

3.047 

0 


10.290,100 

3,469.500 

281,739 

516,600 

655,400 

200,200 

136,344 

3,047 

0 


10,118.600 
3.537.300 
281.739 
516.600 
655.400 
200.200 
136.344 
3.047 
50.000 


8.795.900 
3.251,200 
281,739 
516,600 
655.400 
200.200 
136.344 
3.047 
50.000 


+  320.600 

+  49.900 

+  139 

0 

0 

0 

-139 

0 

+  50.000 


>l,75l.2i8   47.660.498   52.471,398   51.717,298   48,000,598   +340.100 


niui 


3,MS,200 
UIU71 
9J9I.100 
1,934.400 


3,768.500 
5,888,571 
8.823.400 
1J42.0OO 


3.741,470 
5,699,53! 
8.833,700 
1.914.797 


3.910.500 
6,136.401 
9.158.100 
1.954.650 


3,746,299 
6.072.167 
8.686.800 
1.899.847 


-  22.201 
+ 183.596 
-136.600 

+  57.847 


21,324,071        20.322.471        20.189.498        21.159.651        20.405,113       +82.642 


muH 


17.214.744 
20.682.210 
19J49.340 
1.235.839 


16.864.044 

20.189.810 

19.056.552 

1.217.239 


17.214.044 

20.684.410 

19.230.740 

1.245,739 


17.474,300 
20,657,210 
19,256,420 
1.260.539 


17,024.044 
20.130.410 
18.898.140 
1.249.939 


+  160.000 
-59.400 

-158,412 
+  32,700 


mUVM 


4.900.907 

4.833,607 

4,901.207 

4.883.851 

4.859,207 

+  25,600 

63283040 

62,161.252 

63.276,140 

63.532J20 

62,161.740 

+  488 

132.842 

132.842 

174.000 

126,842 

129.000 

-3,842 

136.491.251       130.277.063      136.111,036      136.536.111       130.696.451      +419.388 


TITLE  l-PROCUREMENT-AIRCRAFT,  ARMY 

FISCAL  YEAR  1982  ARMY  AIRCRAR  PROCUREMENT  REQUEST 

{Dollars  m  iMMonsJ 


Item 


Rewsed  fiscal  «ear         Revised  fiscal  yeai 

1982  request  (Maicli      1982  request  (Octoter 

1981)  IMI) 


Hgust 


Senate 


Conference 


Quantity      Amount      Quantity      Amount 


Quantity       Amount       Quantity       Amount       Quantity 


Amount 


from 
Octotei 

1981 
request 


(Huron).. 

) 


12 
16 


20.9 
672 


0 
64.4 


6 
12 


10.5 
55.0 


+  105 
+  55.0 


pracuremenl  (PV) . 
(focwement  (CY) ■! 

(PYi:::::::: 


(532.2)            96       (508.1)            90       {499.2}            96       (507.1) 
1-23.5)  (-23.5)  (-23.5)  (-23.5) 


(508.1) 
(-23  5) 


50(7 
60.6 


484.6 
186.6 


475.7 
60.6 


483.6 
60.6 


4846 
606 


126  0 


proct  ement 


(415.8 
(-50.8 


14        (415.8) 
(-50.8) 


(415.8)             14        (415.8) 
(-508)   (-50.8) 


(489.2)  ... 
(-50.8)  ... 


Ilrts.. 


3«S.O 
449.8 

0 
1926 


36S.0 
449.8 

(65.9) 

-2.0 
1926 


365.0 
4792 
(101.9) 
266.5) 
219.1 
(56.0) 
(13.6) 
0 
192.6 


365.0 
4498 
(65.9) 
("3.1 
220.7 
(60.4) 
(108) 
0 
192.6 


4384 
4498 

(65.9) 
(273.1) 
2207 
(604) 
(108) 
-2.0 
192.6 


+  73.4 


1.7974 


1.897.3 


1.880.3    1.8367    1.910.2 


+  12.9 


Clianie  in  i  Immstntion  request 


C-IZD  utUity 

No  authc  rization 
12D  utility 
authorized 
12  aircraft 
thorizatior 

The  con  erees 
of  $10.5  million 
craft. 

AH-IS  helikopter  ( Cobra-Tow) 

No  authorization 
AH- IS  helcopte 


aircrajt 

was  requested  for  the  C- 
aircraft.  The  House  amendment 
$20.9  million  for  procurement  of 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  au- 
for  C-12D  aircraft. 

recommend  authorization 
for  procurement  of  six  air- 


was   requested  for  the 
r.  The  Senate  bill  author- 


ized $64.4  million  for  procurement  of  20 
AH- IS  helicopters.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  $67.2  million  for  16  helicopters. 

The  conferees   recommend  authorization 
of  $55  million  for  procurement  of  12  heli- 
copters. 
UH-60A  helicopter  (Black  Hawk) 

The  March  budget  request  contained 
$508.7  million  for  procurement  of  96  UH- 
60A  helicopters  and  $60.6  million  for  ad- 
vance procurement.  The  October  amend- 
ment conUined  $484.6  million  for  96  UH- 
60A  helicopters  and  $186.6  million  for  ad- 


vance procurement,  including  $126  million 
to  fund  termination  liability  associated  with 
a  proposal  to  initiate  a  multiyear  procure- 
ment program  for  the  UH-60A. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  $483.6  million 
for  procurement  of  96  helicopters  and  $60.6 
million  for  advance  procurement. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  $475.7 
million  for  procurement  of  90  helicopters 
and  $60.6  million  for  advance  procurement. 

Because  of  cost  uncertainties  in  the  pro- 
gram, the  conferees  do  not  reconunend  the 
UH-60A  as  a  candidate  for  multiyear  pro- 
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curement  at  this  time.  The  conferees  recom- 
mend an  authorization  of  $484.6  million  for 
procurement  of  96  helicopters  and  $60.6  mil- 
lion for  advance  procurement,  a  reduction 
of  $126  million  from  the  amended  request 
related  to  multiyear  procurement. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

AH'64  helicopter  (Apache) 

The  request  contained  $365  million  for 
procurement  of  14  AH-64  helicopters.  The 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorized the  amount  requested.  During  con- 
ference it  was  determined  that  the  AH-64 
program  is  underfunded  and  the  conferees 
agreed  to  recommend  an  authorization  of 
$438.4  million  for  procurement  of  14  heli- 


copters, an  increase  of  $73.4  million  above 
the  amount  requested. 

Modification  of  aircraft 

The  budget  request  contained  $449.8  mil- 
lion for  modification  of  Army  aircraft  in- 
cluding $65.9  million  for  AH-1  modifications 
and  $273.1  million  for  CH-47  modifications. 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  amount  re- 
quested. The  House  amendment  authorized 
$479.2  million  for  modification  of  Army  air- 
craft, including  $101.9  million  for  AH-1 
modifications  and  $266.5  million  for  CH-47 
modifications. 

The  House  recedes. 


Aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts 

The  budget  request  contained  $220.7  mil- 
lion for  Army  aircraft  spares  and  repair 
parts.  The  Senate  bill  authorized  the 
amount  requested.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  $219.1  million. 

The  House  recedes. 
UndistriAuted  inflation  reduction 

The  March  request  contained  no  undis- 
tributed reductions.  The  October  amend- 
ment applied  a  $2  million  undistributed  re- 
duction to  Army  aircraft  anticipating  a  re- 
duction in  the  Inflation  rate.  Neither  the 
Senate  bill  nor  the  House  amendment  con- 
tained an  undistributed  reduction. 

The  conferees  recommend  an  undistrib- 
uted reduction  of  $2  million. 


AIRCRAFT.  NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982  NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS  AIRCRAFT  PROCUREMENT  REQUEST 

[Dollars  «  mHlionsI 
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1981) 
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Revised  fiscal  yeai 
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Cudetcwe 


Ckaaie 
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request. 
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1S9.1    202.0 
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159.1    
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(-126.6    
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49.0 

250.3 

22.8 
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236.4  251.1 

49.0  49.0 

270.6             14  250.3 

2.5  22.8 


1.738.1  

241J  

49.0  

250.3  14 

nt  


1J90.1 

236.4 

370 

2706 

25 


-liO 


(427.1) 
(-46.9) 


(427.1)             12        (427.1) 
(-46.9)   (-46.9) 


(473.1)             12 
(-46.9)   
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P-X  (Orion)  advance  procurement  (CY).. 


SH-2F'  (Seasprite) 

Less  advance  procurement  (PY).. 


380.2 
843 


380.2 
843 


380.2 
84.3 


426i 
84J 


380.2 
543 


-300 


(232.3) 
(-19.7) 


(193J)            12       (183.6)            18       (232.3)            18 
(-19.7)  (-19.7)  (-19.7)  


(193i) 
(-19.7) 


Net 

Airlift  Airaaft 

C-9  (Skylramll) 

C-2  (COD)  advance  procurement* .. 

Trainer  Aircraft  T-34C  (Mentor) 

Modification  of 

Aircraft 

p.3A 

Spares  and  ftenair  ^.' 

A-4/arislany' 

F-18 - 

C-9 

UndKtrituted.. 


Support  equipment  and  facilities 

Otiier  Production  diarges 

Onskany  Air  Wing 

Undistntuted 

Inflation  reduction 

Consultants  studies  and  analyses 

Items  not  in  dispute 


212.6 

0 
32.0 
53.2 

977.3 

l.JSi' 
(17.5) 

(M3J 
(0 
(0) 

73.7 
(40.5) 

0 

0 

3J84.6 


173.6 

0 
37.0 
53.2 


163.9 


6  27.1 

320 

45  41.0 


60 


212.6 

50.0 
32.0 
S3.2 


60 


977.3    1.007.5    1.007.6 


(20.1) 

1.^9.4 

(01 

(343.3 
(0 
(0) 

33.2 
(0) 

-11.0 

-5.0 

3J846 


(50J) 
1.611.3 

(17.5) 
(3973 

(104 
(0) 

73.7 
(40.5) 


(50.4) 

1.546.9 

(175) 

(3433) 

(0) 

(0) 

73.7 
(40.5) 


0    0 

0    0 

3J84.6    3.384.6 


in.6 

0 
370 
53.2 

977.3 

(20.1) 

1.6079 

(0) 
(343.3) 

(0) 
(78.5) 

33.2 
(0) 

-11.0 

-5.0 

3,384.6 


+  78.5 


(+78.5) 


Total  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Aircraft 9.352  5    9.244  5    9.902.6 


9.3317 


9.302.5 


+  58.0 


■  Change  in  admirastration  request 

F-14A  (Tomcat)  (advance  procurement) 

The  budget  request  included  $159.1  mil- 
lion for  advance  procurement  for  24  P-14A 
aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1983.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  an  authorization  in  the  amount 
requested.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained an  authorization  of  $202.0  million  for 
advance  procurement  for  30  P-14A  aircraft 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
an  authorization  of  $180.6  million  to, sup- 
port the  procurement  of  27  F-14A  aircraft 
in  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
F/ A- 18  fighter /attack  aircraft  (Hornet) 

The  budget  request  included  $1,890.1  mil- 
lion for  the  procurement  of  63  P/A-18  air- 
craft in  fiscal  year  1982,  $236.4  million  for 
initial  spares  and  repair  parts.  The  Senate 
bill  authorized  $1,738.1  million  for  58  air- 


craft In  fiscal  year  1982,  $241.3  million  for 
advance  procurement,  and  $343.3  million  for 
initial  spares  and  repair  parts.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  $2,321.8  million  for 
84  F/A-18  aircraft  In  fiscal  year  1982,  $251.1 
million  for  advance  procurement  for  108  air- 
craft in  fiscal  year  1983,  and  $397.3  million 
for  Initial  spares  and  repair  parts. 

In  view  of  the  overall  reduction  applied  to 
the  Defense  budget  by  the  Presidents  Octo- 
ber budget  amendment,  the  conferees  rec- 
ommend an  authorization  of  $1,890.1  mil- 
lion for  the  procurement  of  63  aircraft  in 
fiscal  year  1982,  $236.4  million  for  advance 
procurement,  and  $343.3  million  for  Initial 
spares  and  repair  parts.  The  conferees  are 
concerned  that  the  P/A-18  aircraft  Is  not 
being  procured  In  sufficient  quantities  to 
take  advantage  of  economies  of  scale. 
Higher  production  rates  must  be  attained  In 


order  to  reduce  unit  cost.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  directed  to  examine  closely  the 
F/A-18  program  prior  to  submitting  the 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  request  and  to  take 
steps  as  may  be  appropriate' to  reduce  unit 
cost.  The  Secretary  is  encouraged  to  consid- 
er such  possibilities  as  higher  procurement 
rates. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
AV-8B  attack  aircraft  (Harrier)   (advance 

procurement) 

The  budget  request  contained  $49  million 
for  advance  procurement  for  24  AV-8B  air- 
craft in  fiscal  year  1983.  The  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment  provided  authoriza- 
tions In  the  amount  requested.  In  view  of 
Navy  plans  to  restructure  the  AV-8B  pro- 
gram, the  conferees  agreed  to  an  authoriza- 
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cra/t  (Super  Stallion) 
Mai^h  1981  budget  request  included 
for  procurement  of  14  CH-53 
in  fiscal  year  1982  and  $22.8  mil- 
procurement.  The  October 
budget    request    included    $270.6 
the  procurement  of  14  CH-53E 
Fiscal  year  1982  ahd  $2.5  million 
procurement.  The  Senate  bill 
Hfeuse  amendment  authorized  the 
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6  million  for  the  procurement 
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aircTOJt  (Orion) 
budget  request  included  $380.2  mil- 
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House   amendment   authorized 
requested.  The  conferees  rec- 
authorization  of  $380.2  million 
procurement  of  12  aircraft  in  fiscal 
$54.3  million  for  advance  pro- 
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The  Senaie  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
SH-2FASU  helicopter  (Seaapnte) 

tA&r<fi  budget  request  included  $212.6 
procurement     of     18    SH-2P 
I)  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
avorable   contract   negotiations, 
amended    request    contained 
million  for  the  procurement  of  18  air- 
4enate  bill  authorized  $212.6  mil- 
procurement  of  18  aircraft.  The 
amendment  authorized  $163.9  million 
procurement  of  12  aircraft.  The  con- 
the    authorization    of 
million   for  the  procurement  of   18 


recedes  with  an  amendment. 
rcrajt  (Skytrain  II) 


was  requested  for  pro- 

C-9  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

bill  authorized  $50  million  for 

of  12  C-9  aircraft  that  are 

commercial    air    carriers.    The 


House  amendment  authorized  $27.1  million 
for  the  procurement  of  6  excess  C-9  aircraft 
and  $10.4  million  for  spares  and  repair 
parts.  In  view  of  the  proposed  reduction  in 
budget  authority  for  defense  contained  in 
the  October  amended  budget  request  the 
conferees  recommend  no  authorization  for 
C-9  aircraft  procurement  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
C-2  Carrier  on  Board  Delivery  (COD)  air- 
craft (advance  procurement) 
The  March  budget  request  included  $32 
million  for  advance  procurement  to  support 
the  production  of  8  C-2  aircraft  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  October  budget  amendment 
included  $37  million  for  advance  procure- 
ment to  support  a  multiyear  contract  for 
the  C-2  aircraft  program.  The  Senate  bill 
and  the  House  amendment  authorized  the 
$32  million  originally  requested.  The  confer- 
ees recommend  an  authorization  in  the 
amount  of  $37  million  for  advance  procure- 
ment of  C-2  aircraft  through  a  multiyear 
contract. 
T-34C  trainer  aircraft  (Mentor) 

The  budget  request  included  $53.2  million 
to  procure  60  T-34C  aircraft  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  The  Senate  bill  authorized  the 
amount  requested.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  $41.0  million  for  the  procure- 
ment of  45  T-34C  aircraft.  The  conferees 
recommend  the  authorization  of  $53.2  mil- 
lion for  the  procurement  of  60  aircraft. 
The  house  recedes. 
Modification  of  Navy  aircraft 

The  budget  request  included  $977.3  mil- 
lion for  modification  of  Navy  aircraft,  in- 
cluding $20.1  million  for  modification  of  P- 
3A  aircraft.  The  Senate  bill  authorized 
$1,007.6  million  for  aircraft  modifications, 
including  $50.4  million  for  P-3A  aircraft 
modifications.  The  House  amendment  au- 
thorized $1,007.5  million  for  aircraft  modifi- 
cations, including  $50.3  million  for  the  P-3A 
modifications.  The  conferees  recommend 
the  authorization  of  $977.3  million  for  Navy 
aircraft  modifications,  including  $20.1  mil- 
lion for  P-3A  modifications. 
Aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts  (Navy  and 
Marine  Corps) 

The  March  budget  request  contained 
$1,546.9  million  for  procurement  of  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  aircraft  spares  and  repair 
parts.  Included  in  that  amount  was  $17.5 


million  for  aircraft  spares  to  support  an  air 
wing  for  the  aircraft  carrier  Oriskany  and 
$343.3  million  for  initial  spares  for  P/A-18 
aircraft.  The  October  amended  budget  re- 
quest contained  $1,529.4  million,  deleting 
the  $17.5  million  initially  requested  for  the 
Oriskany  air  wing.  The  Senate  bill  author- 
ized the  amounts  requested.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  $1,611.3  million  for 
aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts,  including 
the  $17.5  million  associated  with  Oriskany 
aircraft,  $397.3  million  for  P/A-18  spares, 
and  $10.4  million  for  C-9  aircraft  spares.  In 
"lew  of  other  actions  recommended  by  the 
conferees  with  respect  to  reactivation  of  the 
carrier  Oriskany.  P/A-18  aircraft  procure- 
ment and  C-9  aircraft  procurement,  the 
conferees  recommend  the  authorization  of 
$1,607.9  million  for  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts,  including 
$343.3  million  for  P/A-18  spares  and  an  un- 
distributed Increase  of  $78.5  million  to  im- 
prove aircraft  readiness.  No  authorization  is 
recommended  for  spares  associated  with  the 
Oriskany  reactivation  or  for  C-9  aircraft 
spares. 

Aircraft   support   equipment   and  facilities 
(Navy) 

The  March  budget  request  contained 
$73.7  million  for  aircraft  support  equipment 
and  facilities,  including  $40.5  million  to  sup- 
port an  air  wing  for  the  aircraft  carrier 
Oriskany  (proposed  to  be  reactivated).  The 
October  amended  request  Included  $33.2 
million  for  aircraft  support  equipment  and 
facilities  and  deleted  the  amount  requested 
for  the  Oriskany  air  wing.  The  conferees 
recommend  the  authorization  of  $33.2  mil- 
lion for  aircraft  support  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities, as  requested. 

Undistributed  reductions  (Navy  and  Marine 
Corps) 

The  October  budget  request  included  un- 
distributed reductions  of  $11.0  million  for 
anticipated  reductions  in  inflation  rates  and 
$5.0  million  for  reductions  in  consultant 
services  and  studies.  These  reductions  were 
not  contained  In  the  Senate  bill  or  in  the 
House  amendment.  The  conferees  recom- 
mend that  the  requested  reductions  be  ap- 
plied to  the  fiscal  year  1982  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  aircraft  procurement  pro- 
gram. 
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Long  range  combat  aircraft  (LRCA) 

The  March  budget  request  contained 
$1,632.0  million  for  the  procurement  of  long 
range  combat  aircraft  (LRCA)  described  as 
a  multlrole  bomber  aircraft.  Also  requested 
was  $310.0  million  for  advance  procurement 
and  $179.0  million  for  spares  and  repair 
parts.  The  October  amended  budget  request 
contained  $1,674.0  million  for  long  range 
combat  aircraft  procurement,  $227.0  million 
for  advance  procurement,  and  $51.0  million 
for  spares  and  repair  parts.  In  connection 
with  the  October  budget  amendment,  the 
President  advised  the  Congress  that  the 
long  range  combat  aircraft  for  which  fiscal 
year  1982  authorization  was  requested 
would  be  a  variant  of  the  B-1  aircraft. 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment authorized  $1,632.0  million  for  long 
range  combat  aircraft  procurement  and 
$310.0  million  for  advance  procurement. 
The  House  amendment  provided  no  authori- 
zation for  spares.  In  addition,  the  House 
amendment  provided  that  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  long  range 
combat  aircraft  would  be  available  only  for 
that  purpose. 

The  conferees  recommend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $1,574.0  million  for  long  range 
combat  aircraft  procurement  and  $227.0  mil- 
lion for  advance  procurement.  In  addition, 
the  conferees  recommend  no  authorization 
for  initial  spares  and  repair  parts.  The  con- 
ferees also  recommend  that  the  amounts  au- 
thorized for  long  range  combat  aircraft  pro- 
curement and  advance  procurement  shall  be 
used  only  for  that  purpose. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
A-7K  attack  aircraft  (Corsair  II) 

No  authorization  was  requested  for  A-7K 
aircraft.  The  Senate  bill  authorized  $151.6 
million  to  procure  12  aircraft  and  $12.2  mil- 


lion for  spares.  The  House  amendment  au- 
thorized $143.0  million  to  prcxjure  12  air- 
craft and  $12.1  million  for  spares.  The  con- 
ferees recommend  no  authorization  for  A- 
7K  aircraft  or  spares. 
A-10  (Thunderbolt  II) 

The  March  budget  request  contained 
$542.4  million  for  procurement  of  60  A-10 
aircraft  including  $33.0  million  for  line  ter- 
mination costs,  because  no  advance  procure- 
ment was  requested  for  production  of  addi- 
tional aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1983.  The  Octo- 
ber amendment  proposed  to  restructure  the 
A-10  program  and  included  a  request  for 
$249.7  million  for  procurement  of  20  aircraft 
in  fiscal  year  1982  and  $20.0  million  advance 
procurement  for  an  additional  20  aircraft  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  amount  in 
the  March  budget  request.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  $509.4  million  for 
procurement  of  60  aircraft  in  fii>cal  year 
1982,  a  reduction  of  $33.0  million  from  the 
March  request  associated  with  line  termina- 
tion. The  House  amendment  also  authorized 
$63.1  million  in  long-lead  funding  for  pro- 
curement of  40  A-10  aircraft  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $229.7  million  for  procurement  of  20  air- 
craft in  fiscal  year  1982,  a  reduction  of  $40.0 
million  from  the  amount  requested  in  the 
October  amendment. 

The  recommended  reduction  reflects  two 
financial  adjustments  in  the  program.  The 
Air  Porce  has  decided  to  produce  only  A- 
lOA  (one-seat)  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1982, 
resulting  in  a  $15.3  million  reduction  in  the 
required  funding.  The  second  adjustment 
recognizes  that  the  Congress  had  previously 
appropriated  $81.8  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981  as  advance  procurement  for  60  aircraft 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  October  amendment 


requested  an  additional  $20.0  million  (for  a 
total  of  $101.8  million)  for  procurement  of 
40  aircraft. 
F-15  A/B/C/D  fighter  aircraft  (Eagle) 

The  March  budget  request  contained 
$1,101.8  million  for  procurement  of  42  P-15 
aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1982,  $125.4  million 
for  advance  procurement  for  42  aircraft  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $74.7  million  for  spares. 
The  October  budget  amendment  contained 
$1,091.8  million  for  procurement  of  42  air- 
craft in  fiscal  year  1982,  $100.4  million  for 
advance  procurement  for  30  aircraft  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $74.7  million  for  spares. 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  amount  in 
the  March  request.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  $716.7  million  for  procurement 
of  30  P-15  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1982,  $94.3 
million  for  advance  procurement  of  30  air- 
craft in  fiscal  year  1983  and  $67.7  million 
for  spares.  The  conferees  recommend  the 
authorization  of  $980.2  million  for  36  P-15 
aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1982,  $100.4  million 
for  advance  procurement  for  30  aircraft  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $71.7  million  for  spares. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
F-16  multimission  fighter  aircraft 

The  March  budget  request  contained 
$1,388.3  million  for  procurement  of  120  P-16 
aircraft  and  $268.6  million  for  advance  pro- 
curement. The  October  amendment  con- 
tained $1,331.6  million  for  procurement  of 
120  aircraft  and  $546.8  million  for  advance 
procurement,  including  $249.2  million  to 
fund  termination  liability  associated  with  a 
decision  to  enter  into  a  multiyear  procure- 
ment contract  on  the  P-16. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  amount  in 
the  March  budget  request.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  $1,671.2  million  for 
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1  erees  note  that  the  Congress  au- 
4  million  in  conjunction  with 
of  an  additional  60  F-16 
fiscal  year  1982.  Because  the  Air 
decided   to   pursue   a   multiyear 
program  of  120  P-16  aircraft 
n  fiscal  year  1982.  the  $93.4  mil- 
be  required  for  the  purpose  for 
originally  authorized.  The  Air 
to  rescind  $65.7  million  of 
iear  1981  appropriation  and  have 
I  eappropriated  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
recommend  that  the  Con- 
rove  the  rescission  and  author- 
Force  to  use  those  fiscal  year 
to  finance  the  restructured  fiscal 
program. 

yanced  tanker  cargo  aircraft 

budget    request    contained 
for  procurement  of  8  KC-lOA 
$63.0  million   for  spares.  The 
ai^iended  request  contained  no  au- 
for  the  KC-lOA.  The  Senate  bill 
use  amendment  authorized  the 
requested  in  the  March  budget  re- 
conferees  recommend  an  author- 
l|220.2  million  for  procurement  of 
aircraft   and   $17.2   million   for 
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of  160  F-16  aircraft  In  fiscal 


tactical       transport       aircraft 
ralon) 

budget    request    contained 
for  advance  procurement  for  4 
ilrcraft  in  fiscal  year  1983.  The 
anfended  request  contained  no  au- 
for   this  program.   The  Senate 
House  amendment  authorized 
requested  in  the  March  budget 
conferees  recommend  the  au- 
of  $27.0  million  for  advance  pro- 
support  the  production  of  4 
aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
tac  ical  airlift  aircraft  (Hercules) 

request  contained  no  authori- 
130H  aircraft.  The  Senate  bill 
louse    amendment    authorized 
mill  on  for  procurement  of   12  air- 
Senate  bill  authorized  $8.8  mil- 
itial  spares.  The  House  amend- 
authbrized    $8.7    million    for    initial 
conferees  recommend  the  au- 
Df  $109.5  million  to  procure  8  C- 
in  fiscal  year  1982  and  $4.1 
I  pares. 

cargo  airlift  aircraft 

request  contained  no  authori- 

P|-ocurement  of  wide-bodied  cargo 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no 

for  this  purpose.  The  House 

contained  an  authorization  of 

for  the  procurement  of  wide- 

aircitift  to  partially  satisfy  near-term 

requ  rements   through   the   procure- 

ex  sting  aircraft  such  as  the  C-5. 

and  other  aircraft.  The  confer- 

the  authorization  of  $50.0 

;he  procurement  of  wide-l)odied 

aircraft. 


As  explained  in  the  discussion  under  Title 
II  of  CX/Airlift  Enhancement,  a  30-day 
review  period  would  be  required  before  the 
obligation  of  funds  authorized. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
B-S2  companion  trainer  aircraft  (advance 
procurement) 

The  March  budget  request  included  $3.9 
million  for  advance  procurement  to  initiate 
a  B-52  companion  trainer  aircraft  program. 
The  October  budget  amendment  requested 
no  authorization  for  this  program.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  $1  million  for  com- 
panion trainer  aircraft  advance  procure- 
ment. The  House  amendment  authorized 
$3.9  million  for  this  purpose.  The  conferees 
recommend  no  authorization  for  companion 
trainer  aircraft  advance  procurement. 
VH-60A  utility  helicopter  (Black  Hawk) 

The  March  budget  request  contained  $63 
million  to  procure  12  UH-60A  helicopters 
and  $6  million  for  spaces.  The  October 
amended  request  contained  $33  million  to 
procure  six  aircraft  and  $4.7  million  for 
spares.  The  Senate  bill  authorized  $63  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  12  aircraft  and  $6 
million  for  spares.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  $31.5  million  for  procurement  of 
six  aircraft  and  $3  million  for  spares.  The 
conferees  recommend  the  authorization  of 
$33  million  for  procurement  of  six  UH-60A 
aircraft  and  $4.7  million  for  spares. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Modification  of  aircraft  (Air  Force) 

The  March  budget  request  contained 
$2,132.1  million  for  modification  of  Air 
Force  aircraft.  The  October  amended  re- 
quest contained  $2,109.4  million  for  aircraft 
modifications.  The  Senate  bill  authorized 
$2,104.4  million  for  the  modification  of  Air 
Force  aircraft.  The  House  amendment  au- 
thorized $2,132.1  million  for  aircraft  modifi- 
cations as  requested  in  the  March  budget. 

The  conferees  recommended  the  authori- 
zation of  $2,093.8  million  for  Air  Force  air- 
craft modifications  including  the  following 
amounts  for  items  that  were  in  dispute:  F- 
106  aircraft.  $20.3  million;  B-52  aircraft. 
$438.4  million:  and  EC- 135  aircraft  modifi- 
cations. $20.4  million.  No  authorization  is 
recommended  for  the  Air  Launched  Control 
System  (ALCS). 

Aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts  (Air  Force) 
The  March  request  contained  $4,266.1  mil- 
lion for  aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts.  The 
October  amended  request  included  $4,002.5 
million  for  this  purpose.  The  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized $4,287.1  million  for  aircraft  spares 
and  repair  parts.  The  House  amendment  au- 
thorized $4,177.9  million  for  this  purpose. 
The  conferees  recommend  the  authorization 
of  $3,889.8  million  for  Air  Force  aircraft 
spares  and  repair  parts.  (The  amounts  rec- 
ommended for  authorization  for  specific  air- 
craft and  for  ALQ  131  electronic  warfare 
system  spares  are  reflected  in  the  foregoing 
table.) 

The  conferees  recommend  that  an  undis- 
tributed reduction  in  the  amount  of  $80.0 
million  be  applied  to  Air  Force  aircraft 
spares.  This  reduction  is  based  on  the  con- 
ferees' belief  that  economies  of  at  least  two 
percent  can  be  achieved  through  the  con- 
solidation of  contracts  for  initial  spares,  re- 
plenishment spares  and  war  reserve  materi- 
al spares.  This  action  was  recommended  to 
the  Secretary  of  IJefense  by  the  Defense 
Science  Board  following  a  1980  study.  In  ad- 
dition, the  conferees  believe  that  the  $8.1 


million  requested  for  items  associated  with 
a  classified  program  included  in  the  catego- 
ry "support  equipment  and  facilities" 
should  more  appropriately  be  authorized 
within  the  aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts 
account.  The  conferees  recommend  that 
these  items  be  procured  within  the  total 
amount  recommended  for  authorization  for 
aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts. 

Aircraft  support  equipment  and  facilities 

The  March  budget  request  contained 
$2,041.3  million  for  Air  Force  aircraft  sup- 
port equipment  and  facilities.  The  October 
amended  request  contained  $2,068.0  million 
for  this  purpose  including  $27.7  million  for 
tactical  improvements.  $8.1  million  for  a 
classified  program.  $404.2  million  for 
common  ground  equipment,  and  $358.2  mil- 
lion for  the  United  States'  share  of  the 
fiscal  year  1982  contribution  to  the  NATO 
AWACS  program.  The  Senate  bill  author- 
ized $2,041.3  million  for  support  equipment 
and  facilities  as  requested  in  the  March 
budget  request.  The  House  amendment  au- 
thorized $2,033.2  million  and  provided  no 
authorization  for  the  $8.1  million  request 
for  a  classified  program. 

The  conferees  recommend  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $2,018.3  million  for  Air  Force  air- 
craft support  equipment  and  facilities.  This 
recommendation  would  provide  no  authori- 
zation for  the  tactical  improvements  pro- 
gram and  would  transfer  the  authorization 
of  the  $8.1  million  request  for  the  classified 
program  to  aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts. 
In  addition,  the  recommendation  of  the  con- 
ferees would  authorize  $404.2  million  for 
common  ground  equipment  and  $344.3  mil- 
lion for  the  NATO  AWACS  program. 

NA  TO  A  WACS  program 

The  budget  request  contained  $358.2  mil- 
lion for  the  United  States"  contribution  to 
the  NATO  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
System  (AWACS)  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
Senate  bill  included  the  amount  requested 
within  the  total  amount  authorized  for  Air 
Force  aircraft  procurement  and.  in  a  sepa- 
rate section  (Section  107),  provided  that  the 
$358.2  million  would  be  available  only  for 
the  NATO  AWACS  contribution.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  the  $358.2  million 
requested  for  the  NATO  AWACS  contribu- 
tion in  a  separate  section  (Section  102)  and 
did  not  include  that  amount  within  the 
total  amount  authorized  for  Air  Force  air- 
craft procurement.  The  conferees  recom- 
mend the  authorization  of  $344.3  million  for 
the  United  States'  contribution  to  the 
NATO  AWACS  to  be  included  within  the 
total  amount  authorized  for  aircraft  pro- 
curement. The  conferees  also  recommend 
adoption  of  the  language  of  Section  107  of 
the  Senate  bill  with  an  amendment  showing 
the  reduction  in  the  amount  authorized. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

Undistributed  inflation  reduction 

The  March  budget  request  did  not  apply 
an  undistributed  inflation  reduction  to  the 
Air  Force  aircraft  procurement  program. 
The  Octol>er  amended  request  would  apply 
an  undistributed  reduction  of  $17.0  million 
based  on  anticipated  lower  inflation  rates. 
The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
did  not  apply  the  undistributed  inflation  re- 
duction. The  conferees  recommend  that  the 
$17.0  million  reduction  be  applied  to  the  Air 
Force  aircraft  procurement  program  as  re- 
quested. 
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'  Change  in  Mnnnsliatioi  request. 

Roland 

The  March  budget  request  contained  $477 
million  for  Procurement  of  795  missiles  and 
related  equipment.  The  October  amend- 
ment deleted  the  entire  request  of  $477.0 
million. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  $477.0  mil- 
lion originally  requested.  The  House  amend- 
ment authorized  $360.3  million  for  procure- 
ment of  500  missiles  and  related  equipment. 

The  conferees  recommend  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $50  million  to  provide  funding  for  a 
restructured  Roland  program  consisting  of 
27  fire  units  and  595  missiles  and  related 
items  funded  in  prior  years. 
Patriot 

The  March  budget  request  contained 
$820.8  million  for  procurement  of  12  fire 
uniU  and  364  missiles.  The  October  amend- 
ment contained  $720.8  million  for  procure- 
ment of  9  fire  units  and  294  missiles. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  $486.1  million 
for  procurement  of  6  fire  units  and  130  mis- 
siles. The  House  amendment  authorized 
$795.8  million  for  procurement  of  12  fire 
units  and  364  missiles. 

The  conferees  recommend  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $670  million  for  procurement  of  9 
fire  units  and  244  missiles. 
Stinger 

The  budget  request  contained  $223.9  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  2,554  stinger  mis- 


siles. The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  amount 
requested.  The  House  amendment  author- 
ized $203.9  million  for  procurement  of  2,544 
missiles. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Light  air  defense  weapon 

No  authorization  was  requested  for  the 
light  air  defense  weapon.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  $75  million  to  begin  pro- 
curement of  an  off-the-shelf  system.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  authorization  for 
such  a  system. 

The  House  recedes. 
Laser  heUfire 

The  budget  request  contained  $128.4  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  1,075  laser  heUfire 
missiles.  The  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  authorized  the  amount  request- 
ed. 

The  conferees  recommend  a  reduction  of 
$15  million  and  275  missiles  for  an  authori- 
zation of  $113.4  million  for  procurement  of 
800  missiles. 
Modification  of  missiles 

The  budget  request  contained  $440.8  mil- 
lion for  modification  of  Army  missiles.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  the  amount  request- 
ed. The  House  amendment  authorized 
$430.8  million  applying  an  undistributed  re- 
duction of  $10  million. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $413.3  million  including  the  undistributed 


reduction  of  $10  million  and  a  reduction  of 
$17.5  million  in  Dragon  modifications. 

Spares  and  repair  parts 

The  March  budget  request  contained 
$234.1  million  for  Army  missile  spares  and 
repair  parts,  including  $79.7  million  for  the 
Patriot  missile  and  $52.3  million  for  the 
Roland  missile.  The  October  amendment  re- 
quested $181.8  million— a  reduction  of  $52.3 
million  associated  with  the  Roland  program. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  $195.4  million 
for  Army  missile  spares  and  repair  parts,  in- 
cluding $41  million  for  Patriot  and  $52.3 
million  for  Roland.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  the  $234.1  million  In  the  March 
budget  request. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  the  $181.8  million  requested  in  the  Octo- 
ber amendment. 
Undistributed  inflation  reduction 

The  March  request  contained  no  undis- 
tributed reductions.  The  October  amend- 
ment applied  a  $3.0  million  undistributed  re- 
duction to  Army  missiles  anticipating  a  re- 
duction in  the  inflation  rate.  Neither  the 
Senate  bill  nor  the  House  amendment  con- 
tained an  undistributed  reduction. 

The  conferees  recommend  an  undistrib- 
uted reduction  of  $3  million. 
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>  Qiange  m  administiation  request 

AGM-84A  missile  (Harpoon) 

The  March  budget  request  contained 
$282.7  million  to  procure  340  Harpoon  mis- 
siles. The  October  amended  request  con- 
tained $232.7  million  to  procure  240  missiles. 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  $282.7  million  to 
procure  340  missiles.  The  House  amendment 
contained  $212.5  million  to  procure  240  mis- 
siles. The  conferees  recommend  an  authori- 


zation of  $232.7  million  to  procure  240  Har- 
poon missiles. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Fleet  Satellite  Communication  System  (ad- 
vance procurement) 

The  March  request  contained  no  authori- 
zation for  advance  procurement  for  addi- 
tional Fleet  Satellite  Communication  satel- 
lites. The  October  amended  request  con- 


tained $65.0  million  for  advance  procure- 
ment for  three  additional  satellites  to 
ensure  that  near-term  strategic  and  tactical 
communication  needs  can  be  met.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  authorization  for 
advance  procurement  to  support  the  acqui- 
sition of  additional  satellites.  The  House 
amendment  contained  $65.0  million  for  this 
purpose.  The  conferees  believe  that  steps 
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inflation    reduction    (Navy 


Undistributed 
missiles) 

The  October  amended  request  would 
apply  a  $3.0  million  undistributed  reduction 
to  the  Navy  missile  program,  reflecting  an- 
ticipated   inflation    rate    reductions.    The 


Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment  did 
not  apply  undistributed  reductions  to  the 
Navy  missile  program.  The  conferees  recom- 
mend that  the  requested  $3.0  million  undis- 
tributed inflation  reduction  be  applied  to 
the  Navy  missile  program. 
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34.3 

IS! 

56.1 
,U, 

133.0 
139.7 

(0) 
(<5.0| 
(26.1 

(0) 

203.5 

(9.0) 


34.3    78,9 

(0)  (44.6) 

(0)  (o! 

54.4    56,1 

(0)  (1.7) 

0    0 

110.1    133,0 

74,7    94,7 

(0)  (0) 

(0    0) 

(6.8    (26.8 

(0)  (0 

194.5    203.5 

(0)  (9.0) 

2.124,4    2,409.8 

,"' ";            (0) 

(441.3)  (791J 

(9,0 

0 

1,617.2    1.617  2     1,817,2 


(Ol 
0 


(73.6) 

441.3) 

(0) 

-5,0 


fflissjies.. 


4.658.2     4.204,6     4,593,2 


92,0 
(44.7) 
(13.0i 

5C.1 

'li' 

133,0 

l«,7 

(9.0) 

(45.0 

(26.8 

(0) 

203.5 

(9.0) 

2.474.4 

(73.6) 

(791.3) 

1,617,2 
4.7317 


34.3    

(0)  

(0)  

54.4     

(0)   

6.8  -1-6.8 

133,0  -f22,9 

82.8  -t-8.1 

(0)  

(35,0  (-t-35.0) 

(2.4  (-4,4) 

(-22.5)  (-22,5) 

203,5  -1-9,0 

(9,0)  (-1-9,0) 

2,059.8  -64.6 

0  (-73.6) 

(441.3)   

(9.0)  (-1-9.0) 

-5.0    

1,617.2    

4,186.8  -17.8 


I  /////  Intercontinental  Ballistic 
program 

request  contained  $34.3  mil- 

comdlete  the  procurement  of  MK- 

ehicles  during  fiscal  year  1982. 

authorized  $92.0  million  for 

II/III   program   including 

for  MK-12A  reentry  vehicle 

and  $13.0  miUion  for  the  de- 

additional   MK-12A   systems. 

amendment    authorized    $78.9 

VIK-12A   reentry   vehicle   pro- 

conf<rees    agreed    to    delete     the 
authorization  that  exceeds  the 
lequest    ($53.7    million    in    the 
$44.6  million  in  the  House 
for  maintaining,  for  the  entire 
froduction  of  MK-12A  reentry 
Minuteman  III  and  MX  mis- 
action  was  taken  without  preju- 
nerits  of  the  continuation  of 
The  conferees  believe  the 
3f  Defense  may,  after  further 
that  continuation  of  the 
is    a    cost    effective 
providing  upgraded  Minuteman 
and  for  meeting  MX  missile 
in    view    of    the   Administra- 
pcf  icy  with  respect  to  these  stra- 
The   conferees   recommend 
Force  and  the  Department  re- 
requirements,  and  if  contin- 
production  is  viewed  as  pru- 
De^artment  should  submit  a  re- 
request  or  a  supplemental  re- 
this  end. 
recommend  an  authoriza- 
million  for  MK-12A  procure- 
reqi^ested. 

recedes  with  an  amendment. 
v^odemisation 

budget    request    contained 

for  ICBM  force  modernization, 

million  associated  with  the 


pri  iduction 


air  launched  control  system  (ALCS).  The 
October  amended  request  included  $54.4 
million  for  ICBM  force  modernization  and 
deleted  the  $1.7  million  previously  request- 
ed for  the  ALCS.  The  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment  authorized  the  $56.1  mil- 
lion originally  requested.  The  conferees  rec- 
ommend the  authorization  of  $54.4  million 
for  ICBM  force  modernization,  as  requested 
in  October. 

Rapier  short-range  air  defense  system 

The  March  budget  request  contained 
$133.0  million  for  procurement  of  the 
Rapier  short-range  air  defense  system.  The 
October  amended  request  contained  $110.1 
million  for  this  purpose.  The  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment  authorized  $133.0 
million  for  Rapier  procurement.  The  confer- 
ees recommend  the  authorization  of  $133.0 
million  for  procurement  of  the  Rapier 
system  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Modification  of  missiles  (.Air  Force) 

The  March  budget  request  contained 
$139.7  million  for  the  modification  of  Air 
Force  missiles.  This  amount  included  $45.0 
million  for  the  Minuteman  Extended  Sur- 
vivable  Power  (MESP)  program  and  $26.8 
million  for  modifications  of  Titan  II  missiles 
and  launch  facilities.  The  October  amended 
request  contained  $74.7  million  for  missile 
modifications  including  no  authorization  for 
the  MESP  program  and  $6.8  million  for  the 
modification  of  Titan  II  missiles  and  launch 
facilities.  The  Senate  bill  authorized  $148.7 
million  for  Air  Force  missile  modification 
including  $9.0  million  for  MK-12A  reentry 
vehicle  modifications,  $45.0  million  for  the 
MESP  program  and  $26.8  million  for  Titan 
II  modifications.  The  House  amendment  au- 
thorized $94.7  million  for  missile  modifica- 
tions including  $26.8  million  for  Titan  II 
modifications  but  no  authorization  was  pro- 
vided for  MK-12A  reentry  vehicle  modifica- 
tion or  for  the  MESP  program. 


The  October  amended  request  shows  that 
there  is  $22.5  million  available  in  the  Air 
Force  missile  modification  account  that  is 
excess  to  current  requirements.  This 
amount  can  be  used  to  offset  the  fiscal  year 
1982  requirement. 

The  conferees  recommend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $82.8  million  for  the  modification  of 
Air  Force  missiles.  This  recommendation  in- 
cludes no  authorization  for  MK-12A  reentry 
vehicle  modification,  $35.0  million  for  the 
Minuteman  Extended  Survivable  Power  pro- 
gram and  $2.4  million  for  Titan  II  safety 
modifications.  In  addition,  the  conferees 
recommend  that  the  $22.5  million  now  avail- 
able from  prior  year  appropriations  for  mis- 
sile modifications  be  used  for  this  program 
during  fiscal  year  1982. 

Missile  spares  and  repair  parts  (Air  Force) 

The  March  request  contained  $203.5  mil- 
lion for  missile  spares  and  repair  parts  in- 
cluding $9.0  million  for  Rapier  system 
spares.  The  October  amended  request  con- 
tained $194.5  million  and  contained  no  re- 
quest for  Rapier  system  spares.  The  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment  authorized 
$203.5  million  including  $9.0  million  for 
Rapier  spares.  The  conferees  recommended 
the  authorization  of  $203.5  million  for  Air 
Force  missile  spares  and  repair  parts  includ- 
ing $9.0  million  for  Rapier  spares. 

i4ir  force  missiles,  other  support 

The  March  request  contained  $2,474.4  mil- 
lion for  Air  Force  other  missile  support  in- 
cluding $73.6  million  for  procurement  for 
the  NAVSTAR  Global  Positioning  System 
and  $791.3  million  for  the  special  update 
program.  No  authorization  was  included  for 
the  construction  of  a  hybrid  circuit  facility 
at  an  Air  Force  plant  located  in  Tuscon,  Ari- 
zona. The  October  amended  request  con- 
tained $2,124.4  million  for  Air  Force  mis- 
siles, other  missile  support  including  $73.6 
million    for    NAVSTAR    procurement    and 
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$441.3  million  for  the  special  update  pro- 
gram. No  authorization  was  requested  for 
the  construction  of  a  hybrid  circuit  facility. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  amount  re- 
quested in  the  March  budget  request.  The 
Hoiise  amendment  authorized  $2,409.8  mil- 
lion. The  House  amendment  included  no  au- 
thorization for  NAVSTAR  procurement. 
$791.3  million  for  the  special  update  pro- 
gram and  $9.0  million  for  the  construction 
of  a  hybrid  circuit  facility. 

The  conferees  recommended  the  authori- 
zation of  $2,059.8  million  for  Air  Force 
other  missile  support  including  no  authori- 
zation for  NAVSTAR  procurement,  $441.3 
million  for  the  special  update  program  and 


$9.0  million  for  construction  of  a  hybrid  cir- 
cuit facility. 
The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

Undistributed  inflation  reduction 

The  October  budget  amendment  to  apply 
a  $5.0  million  undistributed  reduction  to  the 
Air  Force  missile  program  based  on  antici- 
pated reductions  in  inflation  rates.  The 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment  did 
not  apply  this  reduction.  The  conferees  rec- 
ommend the  application  of  the  $5.0  million 
undistributed  inflation  reduction  as  request- 
ed. 


[Amounts  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Naval  Vessels 


The  Presidents  March  budget  request 
contained  $10,290.1  million  for  33  naval  ves- 
sels. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $10,118.6  million  for  35  naval  vessels. 
The  House  amendment  contained  an  au- 
thorization of  $10,290.1  million  for  34  naval 
vessels. 

The  President's  October  budget  revision 
contained  $8,475.3  million  for  27  naval  ves- 
sels. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
totaling  $8,795.9  million  for  26  naval  vessels. 
In  addition,  the  conferees  agreed  to  author- 
ize the  transfer  of  $102.4  million  previously 
authorized  and  appropriated. 


Description 


Amended  budcel  request    Rewsed  budel(Octobei)    Senate-S  815  passed      Houst-H  R  3519  as      Catma 
May  14,  1981  passed  My  16.  1981      


Quantity       Amount       Quantity       Amount       j,„^       ,^„^       g,antity 


QuaMy 


Naval  vessels 


(1,268.6) 


(207.8) 


(2828) 


(2078) 


(207,8) 


inoem  inuaear)  suomarme '       ."■iX?,  i    mii\  r    ?fl7«  (-2078  (-2078) 

Less  Advance  pfoc  (PV) (-207|)  (-20J»)  ■••—-•■•     (-ZOJ»)  ■••••■■■•■••••■     '    '™J»'  ;■;;;;;;;;;;;     *    '"J" 


Net 
Indent  (nuclear)  submarine  advance  proc  (O).. 


1.060.8 
230,7 


330.7 


265,7 


330,7 


330,7 


SSN-688 

Less  Advance  proc  (PY) 
Net 


2  (1,1«.5)            2  (1,103.5) 

_ ( - 150,4)  ( - 150,4) 

(1.013,1  (953,1) 

SSN-688  adirancepri-ia):::::""::::::""""":"":.;.; ("39) <""' 

Total,  SSN-688 l.^"-'  

(K-47  Aegis  cruiser  advance  prx  (Ct) '"■'  


1,167,0 
20,7 


(1.1635)             3  (1.6816)  2  (1.03.5) 

(-1504  (-150,4    (-150.4 

(1,013,1)  (l.S31i)  W.U 

(2139)  (213,9)  „..  OWJ) 

1351,0 

207 


1,227,0 
207 


1,7451 
1207 


Battleship  reactivation  (New  lersey) , 
Less;  Advance  proc  (PY) 


(247,0) 
(-89,0) 


(326,0)            1  (326,0) 

(-89.0)  (-89.0) 


(247,0) 
(-890) 


(3260) 
(-89,0) 


Net,. 


158.0 


237,0 


237,0 


1580 


237,0 


n  reactivation  (Oriskan*).. 
Less  Advance  prx  (PV) ... 


Net,, 


(503,0)  0  0  0  0  I         (5M.0) 

( -139,0)  I  - '»  0)  ■■  ■ 

0      0      364,0    ,... 


364,0 


LS0~4I  landing  stiip  dock 

LSO-41  long  lead  pm  (CY) .... 


Total.  lSO-41 

FFG  guided  missile  frigate 

LHA/LHDX  amptiiUous  sliip  advance  proc.. 
Fast  logistic;  iiiip  T-iJlR*  (coiiv) 


0 
(34.0) 


0 
(34,0) 


1 


(3010) 
(107,3) 


1 


(3540) 
(107  3)  , . 


(301,0) 
0 


340 


34.0 


408,3 


4613 


301,0 


By  transfer,, 
T-AH  (conversion)  advance  pnjc  (O)... 
T-ALS  auxiliary  ligMerage  (barge)  ship.. 


971,9 

0 

668,4 

0 

100 
54,0 


747,9 

0 
668.4 

0 

0 

54,0 


1,671.9 
0 
6684 
0 
0 
54.0 


971,9 

130,0 

465.1 

0 

10.0 
54,0 


3  971.9 

45,0 

2  1140 

(44,4) 
0 

0  0 


Maritime  prepositionmg  ship  (T-AKX),. 
Less  Advance  prK  (PY) 


(248,0) 
(-53.0) 


0 
(-53.0) 


(248.0)             1  (2480) 

(-53,0)  (-53.0) 


Net,. 


Maritime  prepositnning  ship  (T-AKX)  RO/RO  (conv) . 
By  transfer 


195,0 

197,0 

0 


195,0 

1970 

0 


1950 

1970 

0 


0 
(-53.0) 

0 
139,0 
(StO) 


Landing  craft „ 

Less  Advance  prac  (PY) 

Post  Dehvety 

Cost  growth  and  escalation  on  prior  year  programs.. 

Undistributed  consultants  services  reduction 

Undistributed  inflation  reduction 

All  Oilier  Items 


(133.7) 
(-35,1) 


(157,9) 
(-35,1) 


(133.7)  (133,7) 

(-351)  (-35,1) 


(157.9) 
(-35.1) 


98.6 

1465 

312,0 

0 

0 

4,5415 


122,8 
122,3 
448.0 
-70 
-12.0 
4,5415 


98.6 

146.5 

312.0 

0 

0 

4,541.5 


98.6 

146.5 

3007 

0 

0 

4.S41.5 


122J 

laj 

0        -44U) 

-7.0 

-120 

13         4.541.5 


Total,  Naval  vessels... 
By  transfer 


10.290,1 
0 


8.475,3 
0 


10.118.6 
0 


10.290.1 
0 


26 


8.795.9 
(1024) 


Trident  ballistic  missile  submarine 

The  President's  March  budget  request 
contained  $1,060.8  million  for  the  tenth  Tri- 
dent submarine  and  $230.7  million  for  long 
lead  components  for  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  Trident  submarines. 

The  President's  October  budget  request 
contained  $330.7  million  for  long  lead  com- 
ponents of  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth 
Trident  submarines. 

The  Senate  bill  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  $75  million  for  the  tenth  Trident 
submarine  and  $265.7  million  for  long  lead 


components    of    the    tenth,    eleventh    and 
twelfth  Trident  submarine. 

The  House  amendment  recommended  au- 
thorization of  $330.7  million  for  long  lead 
components  of  the  tenth,  eleventh  and 
twelfth  Trident  submarine. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

SSN-688  nuclear  attack  submarine 

The  President's  March  budget  contained 
$1,013.1  million  for  the  SSN-688  nuclear 
attack  submarines  and  $213.9  million  for 
long  lead  components  of  two  SSN-688  sub- 


marines in  fiscal  year  1983  and  one  SSN-688 
submarine  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  Presidents  October  budget  request 
contained  $953.1  million  for  two  SSN-688 
nuclear  attack  submarines  and  $213.9  mil- 
lion for  long  lead  components  of  two  SSN- 
688  submarines  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  one 
SSN-688  submarines  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  Senate  bill  recommended  authoriza- 
tion as  requested  in  the  President's  March 
budget. 

The  House  amendment  recommended  au- 
thorization   of    $1,531.2    million    for    three 
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S8N-688  iuclear  attack  submarines  and 
$213.9  million  for  long  lead  components. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  >953.1  million  for  two  SSN-688  nuclear 
attack  sutvnarines  and  $397.9  million  for 
long  lead  components  of  three  SSN-6M  sub- 
marines in  fiscal  year  1983  and  three  SSN- 
688  submarines  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 


CO-47  ae\ 

The 
$20.7  mill 
componen 

The  Se 
tion  of  $20. 

The  Ho 


cruiser  {advance  procurement) 
dent's  budget  request  contained 
n  for  advance  procurement  of 
for  the  Aegis  cruiser, 
te  bill  recommended  authoriza- 
miUion  for  the  Aegis  cruiser, 
amendment  recommended  au- 
thorization of  $120.7  million  for  advance 
procureme|it  of  components  for  the  Aegis 
cruiser. 

The  Houie  recedes. 
BB-62  U.SJS.  New  Jersey  (reactivation) 

The  Prefeident's  March  budget  request 
contained  |$1S8  million  for  reactivation  of 
the  U.S.S.  Ketc  Jersey  (BB-62). 


The 
contained 
the  U.S.S. 


pldent's  October  budget  request 
1237  million  for  reactivation  of 
Vew  Jersey. 

The  Senile  bill  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  $23t  million. 

se     amendment     recommended 
authorizat^n  of  $158  million. 

The  Houie  recedes. 
CV-34  U.S.S.  Oriskany  (reactivation) 

The  President's  March  budget  request 
contained  l$364  million  for  reactivation  of 
the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Oriskany  (CV-34). 

The  Preiidenfs  October  budget  request 
did  not  ir  elude  funds  for  reactivation  of 
U.S.S.  Oristany. 

The  Senile  bill  did  not  recommend  au- 
thorization for  the  reactivation  of  U.S.S. 
Oriskany. 

The  Hou^  amendment  recommended  au- 
thorization of  $364  million  for  reactivation 
of  the  airciaft  carrier  U.S.S.  Oriskany. 

The  Houj  le  recedes. 
LSD-41  lat  ding  ship  dock 


class 
Seni  Lie 


(f 


He  use 


The  Preident 
$34  millior 
IJSD-41 

The 
lion  for  adVance 
41  class  shjps 
curement 
year  1982 

The 
$107.3  million 
two  LSD-4 1 
the   procufement 
fiscal  year 

The 
authorized 
class  ship 
funds  be 
ment  of 

The  Houie 


The 
contained 
three  FPO 

The 
contained 
two  FPG-7 

The 
tion  of  $1. 
of  six 

The 
thorizatlor 
ment  of 
ates. 

The 


Senile 
(171 
;  FPG-7 
House 


s  budget  request  contained 
for  advance  procurement  for  a 
ship, 
bill  recommended  $107.3  mil- 
procurement  for  two  LSD- 
and  $301  million  for  the  pro- 
one  i;5D-41  class  ship  in  fiscal 


amendment     recommended 

for  advance  procurement  for 

class  ships  and  $354  million  for 

of   one   LSD-41   ship   in 

1982. 

agreed  that  $301  million  be 

for  procurement  of  one  LSD-41 

in  fiscal  year  1982  and  that  no 

authorized  for  advance  procure- 

-41  class  ships. 

recedes  with  an  amendment. 


conl  erees 


I^D 


FFG~  7  guv  led  missile  frigate 


Priident's    March    budget    request 

11971.9  million  for  procurement  of 

7  guided  missile  frigates. 

President's  October  budget  request 

1747.9  million  for  procurement  of 

guided  missile  frigates. 

bill  recommended  authoriza- 

1.9  million  for  the  procurement 

guided  missile  frigates. 

amendment  recommended  au- 

of   $971.9   million   for   procure- 

t|iree  FPG-7  guided  missile  frlg- 


Seni  te  recedes. 


LHA    amphibious   helicopter   assault    ship 

(advance  procurement) 

The  President's  budget  request  contained 
no  funds  for  advance  procurement  for  an 
LHA  amphibious  helicopter  assault  ship. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  recommend  au- 
thorization of  advance  procurement  funds 
for  an  LHA  amphibious  helicopter  assault 
ship. 

The  House  amendment  recommended  au- 
thorization of  $130  million  for  an  LHA. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorization  of 
$45  million  advance  procurement  for  an  air 
capable  amphibious  assault  ship  (LHA/ 
LHDX). 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
T-AKRX  fast  logistic  ship  (acquisition  and 

conversion) 

The  President's  budget  request  contained 
$668.4  million  for  acquisition  of  two  SL-7 
container  ships  and  conversion  of  eight  SL- 
7  container  ships  to  T-AKRX  fast  logistic 
ships. 

The  Senate  bill  recommended  authoriza- 
tion as  requested  in  the  President's  budget 
request. 

The  House  amendment  recommended  .au- 
thorization of  $465.1  million  for  conversion 
of  eight  SL-7  conUiner  ships  to  T-AKRX 
fast  logistic  ships. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorization  of 
$184  million  for  acquisition  and  conversion 
of  two  SL-7  container  ships.  The  conferees 
also  agreed  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
$44.4  million  authorized  and  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  SL-7  program,  but 
not  used,  for  the  acquisition  and  conversion 
of  two  SL-7  container  ships. 
T-AH  hospital  ship  (conversion) 

The  President's  March  budget  request 
contained  $10  million  for  advance  procure- 
ment of  components  for  the  conversion  of 
the  U.S.S.  United  States  to  a  hospital  ship. 

The  Presidents  October  budget  request 
contained  no  funds  for  conversion  of  the 
U.S.S.  United  States  to  a  hospital  ship. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  recommend  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  conversion  of  the 
U.S.S.  United  States  to  a  hospital  ship. 

The  House  amendment  recommended  au- 
thorization of  $10  million  for  advance  pro- 
curement of  components  for  conversion  of 
the  U.S.S.  United  States  to  a  hospital  ship. 

The  House  recedes. 
T-ALS  auxiliary  lighterage  (barge)  ship  (ac- 
quisition) 

The  President's  budget  request  contained 
$54  million  for  acquisition  of  one  T-ALS 
auxiliary  lighterage  (barge)  ship. 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment recommended  authorization  of  $54 
million  as  requested  in  the  President's 
budget. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  recommend  with- 
out prejudice,  no  authorization  for  the  T- 
ALS  ship. 

T-AKX  maritime  prepositioning  ship 

The  President's  March  budget  request 
contained  $195  million  for  the  construction 
of  a  maritime  prepositioning  ship. 

The  President's  October  budget  request 
did  not  include  funds  for  the  construction 
of  a  maritime  prepositioning  ship. 

The  Senate  bill  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  $195  million  for  construction  of  a 
maritime  prepositioning  ship. 

The  House  amendment  recommended  au- 
thorization of  $195  million  for  construction 
of  a  maritime  prepositioning  ship. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  no  funds  be  au- 
thorized for  the  construction  of  a  maritime 
prepositioning  ship. 


T-AKX  maritime  prepositioning  ship  (ac- 
quisition and  conversion) 
The  President's  March  budget  request 
contained  $197  million  for  the  acquisition  of 
two  roll-on/roll -off  (RO/RO)  ships  and  the 
conversion  to  T-AKX  maritime  preposition- 
ing ships. 

The  President's  October  budget  request 
did  not  contain  funds  for  this  program. 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment recommended  authorization  of  $197 
million  for  the  acquisition  of  two  RO/RO 
ships  and  conversion  to  T-AKX  maritime 
prepositioning  ships. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorization  of 
$139  million  for  acquisition  of  four  ships 
and  the  conversion  of  these  ships  to  T-AKX 
maritime  prepositioning  ships.  The  confer- 
ees also  agreed  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
$58  million  authorized  and  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  T-AKX  program, 
but  not  used,  for  the  acquisition  and  conver- 
sion of  these  ships. 

Landing  craft 

The  President's  March  budget  request 
contained  $98.6  million  for  landing  craft. 

The  President's  October  budget  revision 
contained  $122.8  million. 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment recommended  authorization  of  $98.6 
million  for  landing  craft. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorization  of 
$122.8  million. 
Post  delivery 

The  President's  March  budget  request 
contained  $146.5  million  for  post  delivery 
costs. 

The  President's  October  budget  request 
contained  $122.3  million  for  post  delivery 
costs. 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment recommended  authorization  of  $146.5 
million  for  post  delivery  costs. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  $122.3 
million  for  post  delivery  costs. 
Cost  growth  and  escalation  in  prior  pro- 
gram years 

The  President's  March  budget  request 
contained  $312  million  for  cost  growth  and 
escalation  in  prior  year  programs. 

The  President's  October  budget  request 
contained  $448  million  for  cost  growth  and 
escalation  in  prior  year  programs. 

The  Senate  bill  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  $312  million. 

The  House  amendment  recommended  au- 
thorization of  $300.7  million. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorization  of 
$448  million  for  cost  growth  and  escalation 
in  prior  year  programs. 
Undistributed  in/lation  reduction 

The  President's  October  budget  request 
contains  an  undistributed  reduction  of  $12 
million  anticipating  lower  than  projected  in- 
creases in  price  levels  (inflation). 

The  President's  March  budget  request  did 
not  contain  a  similar  reduction. 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment did  not  recommend  such  reduction. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  undistributed 
reduction  of  $12  million  anticipating  lower 
than  projected  increases  in  price  levels. 
Undistributed    constUtants    services    reduc- 
tion 

The  President's  October  budget  request 
contained  an  undistributed  reduction  of  $7 
million  recognizing  reduced  contracting  out 
for  consultants,  studies  and  analyses. 

The  President's  March  budget  request 
contained  no  similar  undistributed  reduc- 
tion. 
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The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment did  not  recommend  an  undistributed 
reduction  for  consultants,  studies  and  analy- 
ses. 


The  conferees  agreed  to  an  undistributed 
reduction  of  $7  million  recognizing  reduced 
contracting  out  for  consultants,  studies  and 
analyses. 


Tracked  Combat  Vehicles,  Army 


FISCAL  YEAR  1982  ARMY  TRACKED  COMBAT  VEHICLES  PROCUREMENT  REQUEST 

[DDVan  iR  niiaiisl 


RMsed  fiscal  yev  19t2     Retned  fisal  jm  19t2 
nqwst  (March  1981)       request  (OdobR  1981) 
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3,201.3 
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3J37.3 
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M2,M3  fighting  vehicle  system 

The  budget  request  contained  $809.8  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  600  vehicles.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  $859.8  million,  includ- 
ing $809.8  million  for  procurement  of  600 
vehicles  and  $50  million  to  provide  a  second 
source  for  production  of  fighting  vehicles. 
The  House  amendment  authorized  $800  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  600  vehicles. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
M8SA1  recovery  vehicle 

The  March  budget  request  contained  $153 
million  for  procurement  of  180  MSSAl's. 
The  October  amendment  contained  $148 
million  for  procurement  of  172  vehicles. 
Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment authorized  the  amount  contained  In 
the  March  budget  request. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $123.7  million  for  procurement  of  150  ve- 
hicles, a  reduction  of  $24.3  million  and  22 
vehicles  from  the  October  request. 
Ml  tank 

The  March  budget  request  contained 
$1,624.0  million  for  procurement  of  720  Ml 
tanks.  The  October  amendment  contained 
$1,348.0  million  for  procurement  of  665 
tanks.  The  Senate  bill  authorized  $1,624.0 
million  for  procurement  of  720  tanks.  The 
House  amendment  authorized  $1,604.0  mil- 
lion for  procurement  of  720  tanks. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $1,424.0  million,  an  Increase  of  $76.0  mil- 
lion over  the  October  amendment,  to  re- 
store the  procurement  rate  to  720  tanks. 
The  conferees  determined  that  the  720 
tanks  could  be  procured  despite  the  $200 
million  reduction  from  the  original  request 
because  of  the  savings  identified  in  fiscal 
year  1981  contract  negotiations. 
Field  artillery  ammunition  support  vehicle 

(FAASV) 

The  budget  request  contained  $4.0  million 
for  advance  procurement  for  the  PAASV. 
The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
authorized  the  amount  requested. 

The  conferees  recommend  that  the  $4  mil- 
lion requested  be  deleted. 
Support  equipment 

The  budget  request  contained  $371.6  mil- 
lion for  support  equipment  for  Army 
tracked  combat  vehicles.  The  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized the  amount  requested.  The  House 


amendment  authorized  $383.6  million,  in- 
cluding an  increase  of  $12  million  to  expand 
production  facilities  for  mercury-cadmium- 
tellurlde  infra-red  detectors. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Undistributed  inflation  reduction 

The  March  request  contained  no  undis- 
tributed reductions.  The  October  amend- 
ment applied  a  $5.0  million  undistributed  re- 
duction to  the  Army  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles anticipating  a  reduction  in  the  inflation 
rate.  Neither  the  Senate  bill  nor  the  House 
amendment  contained  an  undistributed  re- 
duction. 

The  conferees  recommend  an  undistrib- 
uted reduction  of  $5.0  million. 

Army  National  Guard  Equipment 

No  authorization  was  requested  for  Army 
National  Guard  equipment.  The  Senate  bill 
authorized  $50  million  for  unspecified  items 
of  equipment.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained no  authorization  for  Army  National 
Guard  equipment. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  leadership 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  should  allocate 
the  $50  million  to  the  programs  which  best 
meet  the  needs  and  priorities  of  the  Army 
Guard.  The  conferees  have  been  informed 
by  the  Army  National  Guard  that  they 
would  use  the  funds  to  procure  the  follow- 
ing items:  $18.0  million  for  38  armored  vehi- 
cle launched  bridge  kits:  $20.7  million  for  36 
M-109  155mm  self-propelled  howitzers:  $4.4 
million  for  27  M-577A2  command  post  vehi- 
cles: and  $6.9  million  for  42  M-125A2  mortar 
carriers. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Other  I*rovisions 
Sealift  funds 

The  Senate  bill,  section  103,  would  au- 
thorize the  use  of  $53  million  of  fiscal  year 
1981  procurement  funds  for  advance  pro- 
curement of  items  for  the  T-AKX,  maritime 
prepositioning  ships  and  would  prohibit  use 
of  fiscal  year  1981  funds  for  any  modifica- 
tion of  T-AKRX,  fast  logistics  ships  that 
did  not  include  roll-on,  roll-off  capability. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 


Prohibition  of  construction  of  naval  vessels 
in  foreign  shipyards 

The  House  amendment,  section  104,  would 
prohibit  use  of  funds  authorized  for  pro- 
curement of  naval  vessels  for  construction 
or  conversion  of  U.S.  naval  vessels  in  foreign 
shipyards. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Restriction  on  expenditure  of  Ml  tank  pro- 
curement funds 

Section  104  of  the  Senate  bill  would  have 
restricted  expenditure  of  $577.2  million  au- 
thorized for  the  Ml  tank  program  until  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  provided  written  certi- 
fication to  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
that  (1)  durability  performance  results  of 
RAM-D  testing  programs  do  not  present  an 
unacceptable  risk  In  terms  of  satisfying 
Army  operational  requirements  and  (2)  the 
test  results  support  procurement  of  more 
than  569  tanks.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained no  similar  restriction. 

The  conferees  agreed  not  to  include  the 
restriction  in  the  bill.  However,  the  Senate 
conferees  expressed  their  continuing  con- 
cern over  the  durabUity  of  the  power  train 
of  the  Ml  tank. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Fighting  vehicle  second  source 

Section  105  of  the  Senate  bill  would  have 
provided  that  $50  million  of  the  total  fund- 
ing authorized  for  the  Fighting  Vehicle  Sys- 
tems could  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  second  source  for  the  Fighting 
Vehicle  Systems  and  restricted  second 
source  producer  eligibility  to  business  enti- 
ties in  which  the  prime  contractor  has  no 
ownership  interest.  The  House  amendment 
contained  no  similar  restriction  on  Fighting 
Vehicle  Systems  authorization. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  Army  has 
awarded  contracts  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
a  second  source  in  the  Fighting  Vehicle  Sys- 
tems program  and  expects  the  results  of 
this  analysis  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  not  later  than 
June  30.  1982. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
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Respojui  Hlity  for  management  and  direc- 
tion oj  the  light  armored  vehicle  (LAV) 
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Navy  to  be  responsible  for  management  and 
direction  of  the  program  for  procurement  of 
such  vehicles.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

TITLE  II-RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 

TEST  AND  EVALUATION 

General 

The     Department     of     E>efense     March 

budget  submission  requested  a  total  author- 

R.D.T.  &  E.  SUMMARY 
[bi  tiKusaflds  of  (Man) 


ization  of  $21,324,071,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  Research,  Development.  Test  and  Eval- 
uation (RDT&E)  appropriations.  The  Octo- 
ber revised  budget  request  resulted  in  a 
downward  adjustment  in  the  RDT&E  re- 
quest to  a  total  of  $20,322,471,000.  The  fol- 
lowing table  summarizes  the  Senate  and 
House  modifications  to  the  request: 


«Sr«'        r^ffi 


House 


Senate 


Conference 


Evaliiatnn.. 


3,905.200 
6.086.371 
9.398.100 
1.881.400 
53,000 
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53.000 


3.910.500 
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9158.100 
1.901.650 
53,000 


3,746.299 
6.072.167 
8.686.800 
1.846.847 
53.000 


21,324,071 


20,322,471 


20,189,498 


21.159,651 


20,405,113 


iKkides  S  .083.000  in  special  forei|n  currency 
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229 
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231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
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239 
240 
241 
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item  numlxr  and  description 


Budget 
request 


Senate— S 

815  as 


"«*""    Tissf 


ttaae-S 

815  (HR 
3519)  as 
pnnd  My 
16,  19(1 


Change  from 
Soak 


Conference 


AMRAAMOUE 

Undergraduate  let  ftglit  tramng  system.. 

Tac  ail  IR  countemieasures 

V/STOI.  airaatt  development 

Air  to  ground  weapons  (IR  Maveridi) .... 

Medium  range  air  lo-suriace  mssit 

St«ptx«id  damage  caitro) 

Radar  surveillance  equ^xnent 

Retrxt  Amber. 


Amplnbious  assault  craft 

Attack  submarine  developmert. 

Mine  development  (advanced) 

Special  lest  systems 

Anonics  devefepment 

Strip  system  engineering  std.  (SEJUIIOD) 

(Medium  Uft  Helo)  (V/HXM) 

Navy  air  combat  (igliter  (F/A-18) 

Aircraft  engine  component  improvement . 
Surtace-launcbed  weaponiy  system  tecfnntojor. 

Stnp  development  (eiigneenng) 

SIhp  develoixnent  (advanced) 

Fire  control  systems  (electrcMjitics) . 
Prototype  carrier  operational  test  site 

Navigatior  satellite -- 

NAVSTAR  GPS  user 
ELF  communications 

Airoatt  propulsion  evaluation 

Studies  and  analyses  support  (Navy) 

ROT&E  instrumentation  &  material  support .. 


SurvMble.  enduring  communications  (Gryplion) .. 
Airtonie  anti-subwartare  system  (ARAPAM) 


AiKanced  weapons  concept  (weaponinng  prototype) 

I'R  Harpoon 

Diesel  electnc  sulimanne  design 

Battle  group  AAW  coordination  (area  air  defense) 

Satellite  communications  (multi-mission  SATCOM-EHF) . 

Medical  support  (or  amphibious  assaults 

Anliship  loriiedo  defense „. 

Special  ivarfare  craft „. 

Surface  effects  ship.. 


Maioi  caliber  lijhh»eight  gun 

Gas  lurbme  fuel  efficiency  improvement.. 

Aerial  largel  system  development 

Aviatnn  support  (attack  air  wings) . 


Undistributed  reduction  (defensewide  mission  support) .. 

Undistributed  reduction 

Classified  intelligence  program 

Classified  program 

AV-8B+ 

Tilt  Fan  V/ST(X  Technology 

Essex  Class  (CV-27C)  Carrier  Evakiatioii 

New  Class  Aircraft  Cirier  Design 

NAVSTAR 

IHDX.. 


2.396 

12.409 

4.831 

14.960 

19.684 

38.111 

18.739 

2,097 

12,960 

7,340 

19,468 

21,484 

20,000 

15,044 

1,999 

5.229 

173J12 

89.455 

57386 

89.497 

20.642 

7,203 

4,997 

16.841 

34.362 

34,874 

2,865 

7.893 

41,579 

22.260 

2.895 

0 

0 

0 

34.446 

12386 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61,989 

10,983 

0 


awnwal  Warfare  weapons  (Bigeye  bomb) 


3,731 


irams  not  in  dispute .\ 4.662,024 


Total,  Navy  RiD ' 6,086371 


2396  0  -2396  0 

12,409  0  -12,409  5.000 

4J31  0  -4J31  4J31 

14.960  0  -14.960  0 

-16  12,000  +12,016  8,600 

19,011  0  -19.011  19,000 

18.739  24.739  +6,000  18.739 

2.097  0  -2,097  0 

12,960  47,960  +35,000  17.960 

7340  10J40  +3,500  7340 

5.697  10.000  +4303  5,697 

21,484  27,284  +5J00  23.000 

20.000  0  -20.000  0 

15,044  8.000  -7.044  13.000 

9,999  12.000  +2.001  10.000 

5.229  1,000  -4,229  5,229 

224412  151363  -73.449  190.000 

89.455  75,000  -14.455  84.455 

57386  70386  +13,000  60386 

55,135  77.932  +22.797  70,000 

44,601  0  -40,601  11.000 

7,203  17,800  +10.597  24.000 

4.997  0  -4.997  0 

16341  0  -16.841  0 

34,362  0  -34362  0 

34,874  5.000  -29,874  34J74 

2,865  0  -2365  2,000 

7,893  9,893  +2.000  7393 

41.579  45.579  +4.000  45.579 

25.760  22.260  -3.500  25.760 

5.895  2.895  -3.000  5.895 

2.044  0  -2.044  1.000 

38,000  0  -38.000  0 

5.000  0  -5.000  2.500 

45.046  34.446  -10.600  45.046 

36.886  12.386  -24.500  36.886 

1.000  0-1.000  0 

0  3,000  +3,000  500 

0  2,000  +2,000  2,000 

0  46,000  +46,000  5,000 

0  22,000  +22,000  0 

0  7,000  +7,000  7.000 

56,9(9  61.9(9  +5,000  60.000 

8.9(3  10X3  +2.000  10.9(3 

-23.000  0  +23.000  0 

-19.000  -35.000  -16J00  0 

+8.400  0  -8,400  +6.400 

24,265  10,265  -14,000  14^65 

10.000  0  -MJMO  5.000 

10,000 

^ 8300 

10,000 

„ 34.000 

15.000 

3,731  3,731 7,500 

4,664,024  4.664.024 4.664,024 

6,136,401  5,699,531  -436370  6J)72,167 


<  Includes  (3.038  in  special  foreign  currency. 
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Item  number  and  description 


Budget 

request 
Marcti  1981 


Senate— S 

815  as 
passed  May 
14,  1981 


Ho«se-$ 

Hi  "^ 

16,  1981 


Conference 
actoi 


301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
115 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 


Hyper-velocity  missile  program 

Advanced  ballistic  reentry  system 

Counter  SUAWACS  technology 

Advanced  technology  cruise  missile .. 

B-52aA 

B-52  squads  (EMP  Hardening) 

Minuteman  squadrons 

Advanced  tactical  fighter 

Combat  aircraft  prototype 

EF-IUA 


C-X.. 

Night  precision  attack 

Joint  tactical  fusion  program 

Oiem/ho  defense  equiiment 

Low  altitude  airfield  attack  system  ()P-233).. 

Defense  Research  Sciences 

Low-levtl  laser-guided  bomb 

PAVE  MOVER 


Medum-range  airlo-surtace  missile  (Adv  Conventional  Standoff  Missile).. 

Reconnaissance  equipment 

Protective  Systems 

F-16  squads 

Simulator  Validation 

NAVSTAR  GPS  user  equipment _ 


8.100 

49.000 

10,400 

30.100 

21.100 

141.000 

33,000 

10.100 

22.100 

14.200 

245.700 

87.600 

9.800 

8.800 

60.000 

139.500 

8.300 

5.200 

49.100 

13.000 

108.900 

42.200 

1.400 

166.100 


8.100 
49.000 
10,400 
30.100 
11.100 
124,500 
33,000 
10.100 
22.100 
14.200 

1,000 
87.600 

9.800 

8,800 
60,000 
137.500 

8,300 

5.200 
49100 
13.000 
108.900 
42.200 

1.400 
166.100 


15.000 

100,000 

0 

0 

3.000 

91.000 

38.500 

0 

0 

5.000 

20.000 

60.200 

6.800 

16.800 

0 

139.500 

10.300 

6.200 

79100 

11.400 

93.900 

18.000 

0 

0 


+  6.900 
+  51.000 
-10.400 
-30.100 

-8.100 
-33.500 

+  5.500 
- 10,100 
-22.100 

-9.200 
+  19.000 
-27.400 

-3.000 

+  8.000 
-60,000 

+  2.000 

+  2.000 

+  1.000 
+  30.000 

-1.600 
-15.000 
-24.200 

-1.400 
-166.1M 


11.000 

125.000 

0 

30.100 

0 

96,000 

38.500 

0 

0 

9.200 

0 

87.600 

9.800 

12.800 

0 

139.500 

10.000 

5.700 

49.100 

11400 

108.900 

57.500 

0 

166.000 
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Nnt  nwnter  md  description 


Budtel 

request 

Marcti  1981 


Snute-S 

815  e 

pissed  May 

14.  1981 


House-S 
815  (HR 
3519)  as 
passed  tuly 
16.  1981 


Clianie  Inm 
Senate 


Contetenx 

adni 


325 

326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 


AMunuu  aenai  hi  [n  ip^nffnsm.. 
vstems. 


SIBM  radB  «anM  i  system 

EW>  H«dtM|-(  iticai  FaoMes. 


niCCS  (EMP  HardfeMH) . 

AF  SATCiOH  Systet    (EHF) 

«efO»  (Af/lF  II  p  ) 

Ckse  ait  swot  i  eaiwi  systan  (t  MmhA).. 

A(  to-powid  enMcements  (F-15).. 

FtiflN  smiUtor  deieMvnent.. 

Ulati  Test  and  Tia^aig  Ranp 

Sfiace-based  laser  te^nns 

Airoati  engine  ai^mnent 

Space  suneitana 

Ibnafement  HQ  i|es  Dev 


Amwstnn  and  anirund  sinwt ..^^^^ _. 

DOO  uvnflion  jngptn  long  advance  developflieitt 

tMstitvlcd  ftdudion  { Defensewide  missttn  sunwt) .. 

Clsssrfvd  pfU|ia(Tii        

future  fitWei  misslKi  analysis 

Artft  ennancementk        

«-« 

Qassifcd  propam. . 


3.200 

12.300 

12.400 

0 

0 

9.400 

50.100 

45.600 

14.600 

57.100 

26.500 

11.800 

0 

128.300 

28.800 

22.900 

259.400 

7,000 

0 

875,233 


2.200 

12.300 

10.000 

3.800 

200 

11,400 

87.100 

51.200 

31.600 

29,800 

16,900 

1,800 

30,000 

124,100 

23.800 

20.900 

248.400 

5.000 

-23.000 

910.433 


0 
16.800 
12.400 

0 

0 
9.400 
50.100 
45,600 
14,600 
57,100 
26,500 
11,800 

0 
128,300 
28.800* 
22.900 
259,400 
7,000 

0 
879.633 


-2.200 
■1-4.500 
+  2.400 
-3.800 
-200 
-2.0OO 
-37.000 
-5.600 
-17,000 
+  27,300 
+  9,600 
+  10,000 
-30,000 
+4,200 
+  5.000 
+  2.000 
+  11.000 
+  2.000 
+  23.000 
-30.800 


Pnitiams  not 

Wal.  »»  F«A  IttO 9.398.100        9.158.100        8.833.700 


2,423,200 


4,125.467 


2.423.200 

"4.'i25.'467' 


2.423.200  . 
■4.125,467: 


0 

12.300 

10.000 

3.800 

200 

11.400 

82.100 

51.200 

25.000 

29.800 

16.900 

1.800 

0 

125,000 

23.800 

22.900 

253.000 

7,000 

0 

941,833 

5,000 

15.000 

1.875.200 

80.000 

4,125.467 


-324.400        8,686.800 
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DEFENSE  AGENCIES-FISCAL  YEAR  1982 
[In  tliousands  ol  dotbisj 


Item  nuntief  and  descnptm 


Budget 

Senate-S 

815  as 

House-S 
815  (HR 
35ii)  as 
passed  July 
16.  1981 

(Jiange  from 

(Merence 

Math  1981 

14,  1981 

Senate 

action 

25.907 

25.907 

26.907 

+  1,000 

26.907 

28,103 

27.103 

20.000 

-7,103 

20.000 

151,431 

183.431 

171.931 

-11,500 

177.431 

9,920 

(9.920) 

(28.420) 

(  +  18,500 

28.420) 

(4.000 

(14.000) 

(15.500) 

(  +  1,500 

'^■S2' 

9.500 
(20.200 

(9.500 
(40.200) 

(30.2io) 

(-9.500 
(-10.000 

(9.500 
(30,200) 

(59.200 

(2.000) 
79.200) 

(59.200 

(-2.000 
(-20,000 

1.000) 
(64,200) 

(38.611 

28.611) 

(38.611 

(  +  10,000 

28,611) 

13.500 

10.500 

13.500 

+  3,000 

13,500 

279.640 

271.640 

279.640 

+  8,000 

271,640 

[deleted] 

0 

-8.000 

-8,000 

-8,000 

do 

0 

-25,000 

-25,000 

-26.000 

19,550 

19.700 

19.500 

-150 

19.700 

IdeMHQ 

-3,000 

0 

+3.000 

-14,000 

do 

+3.100 

0 

-3.100 

+  2,400 

1  416  269 

1.416.269 

1,416,269 

1.416.269 

401 
402 
403 


404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
409 


oso  MokaT .... 

StrHqK  TKk  {01  IM) 

a.  IM«s  «lii|.. 

b.  TerilKn. 
c  Tal  tan  1 

d  Laser  csmi|uncation.. 

e,  (>t«»Kartii<i  ™t  . 

I  Soao-baseil  laser  i 

g  Siategt  Tirt  (leneial)  ... 

Matenals  Proassxi  Tedi  IMRPA) 

Emei  Eni/Hai  {not  Tedi  (DMtM).. 

Katwial  Security  *pncy    

Defense  'ecoinassince  sumort  actiwties. 
Oetense  Communicttion  Agency  (tai  iM 

Defense  Nude*  Ajency    

(JassdieO  inie(ligeri(«  ixograni 

Programs  nol  in  depute 


Total '  De«  nse  Agencies  R  t  D 1.934.400        1.954.650        1.914.797 


-39.853        1,899.847 


S53.000 


to  Dincloi.  Test  and  Evaluation 


lie 


;.(X>) 


con  [erees 


As  shown, 
authorization 
$20,405,113, 
«nces    betweeh 
House  amendinent 
ed  by  the 
lowing  tables. 
March  budget 
quest  In  the 
these  tables, 
the  exception 
identified  In 
would   be   apbroved 
levels  requested 
mission 


conferees  agreed  on  a  total 
for  RDT&E  of 

The  details  of  the  dlffer- 
the    Senate    bill    and    the 
and  the  positions  adopt- 
are  reflected  in  the  fol- 
It  should  be  noted  that  the 
submission  is  used  as  the  re- 
Budget  Request'  column  of 
conferees  agreed  that  with 
of  those  programs  specifically 
e  tables,  all  other  programs 
at    the    authorization 
in  the  March  budget  sub- 


The 


Ih 


ADVANCf3>  AIRCRArr  SUBSYSTDiS 

of  Defense  requested  au- 
$5,201  million  for  the  Navy 

Subsystems  program, 
bill  authorized  the  full  re- 
amendment  denied  author- 
program. 

agreed  to  an  authorization 
with  the  understanding  that 


The  Department 
thorization 
Advanced  Aircraft 

The  Senate 
quest:  the 
ization  for  thi^ 

The 
of  M.5  millioi  i 


'  Honse 


$1  million  of  this  authorization  is  only  for 
the  development  of  a  tri-service  helicopter 
escape  system. 

ADVANCED  BALLISTIC  RE-ENTRY  SYSTEM   lABRES) 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested  $49 
million  for  the  Air  Force  Advanced  Ballistic 
Re-Entry  System  program. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  entire  re- 
quest. The  House  amendment  provided  ad- 
ditional authorization  for  $51  million  to 
maintain  a  stable  level  of  effort  in  the 
ABRES  program  in  view  of  the  Soviet  ad- 
vances in  strategic  technology. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $125  million  consistent  with  the  Defense 
Science  Board  Summer  Study  recommenda- 
tion that  this  program  serve  as  the  develop- 
ment activity  for  concepts  to  ensure  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  survivability 
through  synergism  between  offensive  and 
defensive  systems.  Accordingly,  the  confer- 
ees agreed  to  additional  authorization  to 
continue  deceptive  basing  efforts  for  land- 
based  missiles  and  radars.  Of  the  $125  mil- 


lion authorized,  therefore,  not  less  than  $25 
million  shall  be  available  for  the  support  of 
such  deceptive  basing  efforts. 

ADVANCED  CRniSE  MISSILE  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Air  Force  requested  $30.1  million  for 
the  Advanced  Cruise  Missile  Technology 
(ACMT)  program.  The  Senate  bill  author- 
ized the  full  amount  requested  for  the 
ACMT  program;  the  House  amendment  de- 
leted the  entire  request. 

The  ACMT  program  is  structured  to  in- 
vestigate advanced  concepts  in  cruise  missile 
propulsion,  avionics  and  airframe  design. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $30.1  mil- 
lion for  this  program  with  the  understand- 
ing that  none  of  these  funds  are  to  be  used 
to  initiate  the  Teal  Dawn  program.  The  con- 
ferees further  agreed  that  high  priority 
should  be  given  to  the  development  of  an 
improved  cruise  missile  engine  with  high 
thrust  and  improved  fuel  consumption  char- 
acteristics. Accordingly,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  of  the  $30.1  million.  $17.5  mil- 
lion should  be  used  to  continue  the  develop- 
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ment  of  an  advanced  cruise  missile  propul- 
sion system.  This  funding  is  to  be  used  only 
to  support  engineering  development  of  the 
F107-14A6  engine  with  the  objective  of  ini- 
tiating production  of  that  engine  by  mid- 
1984.  All  other  ongoing  ACMT  engine  devel- 
opments should  be  terminated  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  a  second  source  will  be 
qualified  for  production  of  the  F107-14A6 
engine. 

The  conferees  believe  that  maximum  ben- 
efit should  be  realized  from  development  of 
the  F107-14A6  engine  and,  therefore,  re- 
quest that  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  evaluate 
the  operational  benefits  to  t>e  gained  from 
incorporating  this  engine  in  the  air,  ground 
and  sea  launched  versions  of  the  cruise  mis- 
sile family. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

AIR  FORCE  TACTICAL  INITIATIVES 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested  au- 
thorization for  several  proposed  Air  Force 
initiatives  directed  toward  improving  the  ca- 
pabilities of  our  tactical  fighter  aircraft.  In- 
cluded in  these  initiatives  were  the  P-16 
squadrons  Multi-Stage  Improvement  Pro- 
gram (MSIP),  F-16E,  F-15E  Air  to  Ground 
Enhancements,  Combat  Aircraft  Prototype 
and  the  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter. 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
$42.2  mUlion  for  the  P-16  MSIP.  This  pro- 
gram would  provide  for  evolutionary  im- 
provements to  the  P-16  that  would  substan- 
tially enhance  the  aircraft's  capabilities. 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  full  request. 
The  House  amendment  reduced  the  request 
by  $24.2  million. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  the  full 
MSIP  requirement  and  approved  an  addi- 
tional $15.3  million  to  be  applied  to  the 
flight  demonstration  of  the  F-16E.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  conferees  that  $7  mil- 
lion would  be  required  to  fund  the  P-16E 
flight  demonstration  scheduled  for  the 
summer  of  1982.  The  conferees  believe  that 
the  higher  projected  gross  weight  of  the  F- 
16E  (48,000  pounds)  may  require  an  engine 
with  greater  thrust  than  is  currently  avail- 
able in  the  F-16.  Therefore,  an  additional 
$8.3  million  is  provided  to  support  a  flight 
test  evaluation  of  the  F-16E  using  competi- 
tive, derivative  engines. 

The  conferees  deleted  the  Department's 
request  for  $27.3  mUlion  to  begin  develop- 
ment of  the  F-15E,  the  interdiction  version 
of  the  F-15.  This  decision  does  not  foreclose 
consideration  of  the  P-15E.  However,  it  does 
reflect  congrressional  opposition  to  the  en- 
hancement of  the  F-15  in  the  air-to-ground 
role  prior  to  receiving  a  comprehensive  ex- 
planation of  the  Air  Force's  plan  to  meet  its 
air-to-ground  requirements. 

The  conferees  also  denied  authorization 
for  the  combat  aircraft  prototype  program 
and  the  advanced  tactical  fighter  program. 
It  was  agreed  that  derivatives  of  existing 
fighters  (e.g.  P-16  and  P-15)  would  extend 
our  fighter  capability  well  into  the  1990's. 
Following  a  course  of  evolutionary  improve- 
ments should  provide  the  greatest  capability 
at  the  most  reasonable  cost. 

However,  the  conferees  fully  realize  the 
need  to  maintain  a  viable  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  to  insure  that  the  capabili- 
ties of  our  forces  are  not  overtalten  by  revo- 
lutionary improvements  in  the  capabilities 
of  our  F>otential  adversaries.  This  risk  is  par- 
ticularly great  in  the  development  of  fighter 
aircraft  because  a  minimum  of  about  10 
years  is  required  to  field  a  new  fighter. 
Therefore,  to  insure  that  research  is  under- 
talking  in  this  area,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
authorize  $5  million  for  a  new  program  enti- 
tled Future  Fighter  Mission  Analysis.  Under 


this  program  the  Air  Force  may  begin  to 
identify  the  future  threat  and  the  require- 
ments for  its  next  generation  fighter  air- 
crafts. 

AVIONICS  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
$15,044  million  for  the  Navy's  Avionics  De- 
velopment program  of  which  $7,044  million 
was  intended  for  the  product  Improvement 
of  the  AYK-14  computer  and  the  qualifica- 
tion of  a  second  source  for  computer  pro- 
duction. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  full  authoriza- 
tion for  the  program:  the  House  amendment 
dented  funds  for  AYK-14  product  improve- 
ment and  second  source  qualification. 

The  House  action  resulted  from  concern 
over  the  Navy  plan  to  place  responsibility 
for  the  establishment  of  the  second  source 
under  the  direction  of  the  prime  contractor. 
Further,  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  House 
that  product  improvement  of  the  AYK-14 
should  not  be  initiated  until  a  second  source 
has  been  selected. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  authori- 
zation of  $13  million  predicated  upon  the 
following: 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
advises  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
that  a  cost  and  performance  comparison  of 
the  AYK-14  and  the  Air  Force  standard 
military  computer  has  been  completed  and 
that  a  requirement  exists  to  procure  both 
systems. 

If  the  requirement  for  discrete  systems 
can  be  demonstrated,  the  Navy,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  prime  contractor,  shall  select 
and  qualify  a  second  source  for  AYK-14 
production. 

Product  improvement  of  the  AYK-14  be 
deferred  until  a  second  source  has  been  se- 
lected and  the  Navy  advises  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  in  writing  that  both  the 
prime  contractor  and  second  source  will  be 
capable  of  incorporating  enhanced  capabU- 
ity  into  the  baseline  and  product  Improved 
computers. 

BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DETENSE/SOFAS 

The  March  1981  budget  request  sought 
authorizations  of  $126.8  million  for  the  Bal- 
listic Missile  Defense  (BMD)  Advanced 
Technology  program.  $301.7  million  for  the 
BMD  Systems  Technology  program  and 
$140.9  million  for  support  of  the  Kwajalein 
MissUe  Range.  The  Senate  reduced  the  re- 
quest for  the  Kwajalein  Missile  Range  by  $1 
million  and  initiated  the  Survivable  Optical 
Forward  Acquisition  System  (SOFAS)  with 
an  addition  of  $31.2  million.  The  House 
amendment  approved  the  March  request  for 
the  overall  Ballistic  MIssUe  Defense  pro- 
gram. The  October  revised  budget  request 
recommended  an  additional  $52  million  for 
the  BMD  Systems  Technology  program. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  request  of 
$140.9  million  for  the  Kwajalein  MissUe 
Range  and  $126.8  million  for  the  BMD  Ad- 
vanced Technology  program  and  agreed  to 
provide  an  additional  $35  million  to  the 
BMD  Systems  Technology  program  result- 
ing in  a  total  authorization  of  $336,685  mil- 
lion for  this  program.  The  Senate  reluctant- 
ly recedes  on  SOFAS.  The  Congress  has  re- 
quested a  report  that  will  address  the  Ad- 
ministration's recommendations  on  BMD 
technology,  including  an  assessment  of  both 
endoatmospheric  and  exoatmospheric  inter- 
cept systems,  and  the  use  of  related  technol- 
ogies for  non-BMD  missions  such  as  those 
that  could  be  performed  by  the  Survivable 
Optical  Forward  Acquisition  System.  The 


conferees  believe  that  after  receipt  of  this 
report  the  Congress  will  be  better  able  to 
assess  the  desirability  of  reallocating  and 
enhancing  investments  in  BMD  and  BMD- 
derived  technologies  and  the  impact  on  the 
BMD  mission  of  the  President's  decision  to 
cancel  Multiple  Protective  Structure  basing 
for  the  MX  missile. 

BATTLE  GROUP  ANTI-AIH  WARFARE 
COORDINATION  (AREA  AIR  DEFENSE) 

The  President's  March  budget  request 
contained  $34,446  million  for  area  air  de- 
fense. 

The  Senate  bill  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  $45,046  million,  adding  $10.6  million 
for  battle  group  AAW  coordination. 

The  House  amendment  recommended  au- 
thorization as  requested  in  the  President's 
March  budget. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  correcting 
problems  In  the  fleet  surrounding  the  poor 
correlation  of  targets  between  ships  and  im- 
proving battle  management  by  permitting 
electronic  response  between  AEGIS  and 
non-AEGIS  ships,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
an  authorization  of  $45,046  million. 

The  House  recedes. 

CHEMICAL  BIOLOGICAL  DEFENSE  EQUIPMENT 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
$8.8  million  for  the  Air  Force  Chemical  Bio- 
logical Defense  Equipment  program. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  full  re- 
quest: the  House  amendment  provided  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $8  miUion  resulting 
in  a  total  authorization  of  $16.8  million. 

The  conferees  recognize  the  severity  of 
the  Soviet  chemical  warfare  offensive 
threat  and,  accordingly,  agreed  to  authori- 
zation of  $12.8  million.  The  conferees  intend 
that  this  authorization  be  used  for  full-scale 
engineering  development  and  production  of 
the  Air  Force  alternate  concept  for  chemi- 
cal warfare  defense.  The  conferees  are  ad- 
vised that  this  system  includes  an  air  cooled 
personnel  protection  ensemble,  shower  de- 
contamination system,  an  area  warning 
system  for  air  base  alert  and  other  subsys- 
tems that  will  greatly  enhance  the  ability  of 
our  combat  forces  to  defend  against  the 
chemical  threat. 

COMMAND,  CONTROL  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 
INITIATIVES 

The  Senate  authorized  a  series  of  initia- 
tives aimed  at  improving  the  nation's  com- 
mand, control  and  communications  network. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  these  upgrades. 
Involving  the  hardening  of  critical  facilities 
against  electromagnetic  pulse  effects  of  nu- 
clear attack,  the  expansion  of  strategic 
warning  capabilities,  the  enhancement  of 
antijam  protection  for  existing  C  systems, 
and  increased  research  and  development 
funds  for  the  acceleration  of  key  C  mod- 
ernization efforts  are  long  overdue. 

Subsequent  to  the  Senate's  action,  the 
President  announced,  as  part  of  his  strate- 
gic force  modernization  decision,  that  he  in- 
tended to  embark  upon  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram of  C  improvements.  While  the  details 
of  the  Administrations  strategic  command, 
control  and  communications  program  have 
not  yet  been  finalized,  the  conferees  agreed 
that  the  Senate  initiatives  are  consistent 
with  and  supportive  of  the  objectives  of  the 
President's  program. 

The  House  recedes. 

Details  of  conference  action  are  shown  in 
the  table  below. 
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none  of  these  funds  or  CX  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  remaining  available  from 
fiscal  year  1981  are  to  be  obligated  until  30 
days  after  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
provided  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives its  reconunendations  for  an  airlift  aug- 
mentation program  and  justification  for 
such  program. 

ESSEX  CLASS  ICV-27CI  CARRIER  EVALUATION 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $8.8  million  for  surveys,  studies  and  engi- 
neering assessments  necessary  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  budget  quality  ("class  C")  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  reactivation  of  a  ship  of 
the  Essex  class  (CV-27C). 

EXTREMELY  LOW  FREQUENCY  COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEM   (ELF I 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  $34,874 
million  requested  by  the  Administration  for 
an  Extremely  Low  Frequency  communica- 
tion system.  The  House  amendment  author- 
ized only  $5  million,  citing  the  failure  of  the 
President  to  comply  with  statutory  direc- 
tion provided  in  the  Defense  Authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1981.  That  legislation 
called  for  a  report  by  the  President  on  his 
plans  for  deployment  of  an  ELF  system  to- 
gether with  a  site  selection  decision. 

On  October  8,  1981,  the  President  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  proceed  with  a 
scaled-down  version  of  the  ELF  conmiunica- 
tions  system  to  be  located  in  the  Upper  Pe- 
ninsula of  Michigan  and  in  Wisconsin.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  provide  $34,874  million 
to  the  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  the 
President's  proposed  ELF  program. 

The  House  recedes. 

FIRE  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  lELECTRO-OPTICSI 

The  President's  March  budget  request 
contained  $7,203  million  for  the  Infra-Red 
Search  and  Track  (IRST)  system. 

The  Senate  bill  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  the  President's  request. 

The  House  amendment  recommended  no 
authorization  for  the  IRST  system,  but  rec- 
ommended authorization  of  $17.8  million 
for  the  SEAFIRE  electro-optical  fire-control 
system. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  these  pro- 
grams to  the  development  of  the  Major  Sur- 
face Combatant  (DDGX),  as  well  as  their 
importance  for  application  to  a  wide  variety 
of  current  and  future  surface  combatants, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  the  authorization  of 
$24  million  to  continue  both  programs. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

GAS  TURBINE  FUEL  EFFICIENCY  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  House  amendment  added  $7  million 
to  the  Navy  research  and  development  re- 
quest to  initiate  a  program  to  improve  the 
fuel  efficiency  of  marine  gas  turbine  propul- 
sion systems. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  in- 
crease. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $7  million  and  strongly  endorse  this  initi- 
ative, considering  it  to  be  an  importaint  ad- 
junct to  the  Rankine  Cycle  Energy  Recov- 
ery (RACER)  program  initiated  by  Congress 
in  fiscal  year  1981.  The  conferees  are 
pleased  that  the  Navy  has  allocated  $5  mil- 
lion within  the  Advanced  Ship  Propulsion 
program  to  permit  a  fiscal  year  1981  start 
on  prototype  construction  of  the  RACER 
system.  The  conferees  encourage  the  Navy 
to  vigorously  pursue  both  the  RACER  pro- 
gram and  this  new  initiative  so  as  to  effect 
improved  fuel  efficiency  in  its  gas  turbine 
powered  ships  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  Senate  recedes. 


LONG  RANGE  COMBAT  AIRCRAFT  ILRCA> 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
$302  million  for  research  and  development 
of  the  Air  Force  Long  Range  Combat  Air- 
craft (LRCA). 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment provided  the  full  authorization,  how- 
ever, the  authorization  in  both  instances 
was  predicated  upon  restrictive  legislative 
provisions  (section  901  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  section  202  of  the  House  amendment.) 

The  House  amendment  limited  the  au- 
thorization for  these  funds,  as  well  as  the 
authorization  provided  in  Title  I,  to  full 
scale  engineering  development  and  initial 
procurement  of  the  B-1  manned  strategic 
bomber.  Additionally,  the  House  amend- 
ment provided  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense was  to  proceed  concurrently  with  the 
research,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
of  an  advanced  technology  bomber. 

The  Senate  bill  prohibited  obligation  of 
the  authorized  funds  for  any  LRCA  for  a 
period  of  60  days  following  the  President's 
decision  regarding  selection  of  a  LRCA  and 
permitted  expenditures  thereafter  only  if 
both  Houses  of  Congress  did  not  adopt  reso- 
lutions of  disapproval  during  that  period. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  $302 
million  for  LRCA  RDT&E  but  included  the 
provision  in  section  202  that  no  funds  au- 
thorized for  appropriation  by  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act  of  1982  could  be  obligat- 
ed or  expended  full  scale  engineering  devel- 
opment and  procurer  for  LRCA  before  No- 
vember 18,  1981,  and  no  funds  could  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  such  purpose  on  or 
after  this  date  if,  in  the  interim,  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  each  pass  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  the  President's 
bomber  decision  of  October  2,  1981.  Addi- 
tionally, the  conferees  agreed  to  retain  lan- 
guage of  a  Senate  provision  designed  to  ex- 
pedite consideration  of  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval in  the  Senate. 

MAJOR  SURFACE  COMBATANT 

The  President's  March  budget  request 
contained  $121  million  for  the  design  and 
development  of  the  Navy's  DDG-X  major 
surface  combatant  ship. 

The  Senate  bill  conditionally  recommend- 
ed authorization  of  $101  million,  citing  in- 
sufficient definition  of  the  specific  perform- 
ance and  engineering  goals  of  the  program. 

The  House  amendment  recommended  de- 
letion of  all  funds  requested  for  authoriza- 
tion, based  on  the  assessment  that  the 
Navy's  emphasis  on  cost  to  the  apparent  ex- 
clusion of  performance  would  result  in  a 
ship  with  limited  combat  capability.  Subse- 
quently, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  acknowl- 
edged the  concern  of  the  Congress  and  ad- 
vised the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  a  firm  decision  had  been  made  to 
proceed  with  an  8,500-ton  design  that  would 
include  a  steel  deckhouse;  chemical/biologi- 
cal defensive  capability;  the  Vertical  Launch 
System  adapted  for  the  Tomahawk, 
ASROC,  and  Standard  missiles;  a  5-inch  gun 
incorporating  terminally  guided  projectiles 
and  the  Seafire  control  system;  a  modified 
AEGIS  AAW  system,  and  various  other  im- 
portant subsystems.  Together,  these  would 
all  help  make  the  DDG-X  a  combat  capable 
platform  to  greatly  enhance  the  Navy's  war- 
fighting  capability  for  the  future. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $101  million.  Of  the  total  authorization, 
$5.5  million  is  for  research  of  electric  drive 
propulsion  systems,  $81  million  is  for  the 
platform   and   associated   combat  systems. 
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and  the  remaining  $14.5  million  is  for  the 
advanced  lightweight  sonar. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

MARINE  CORPS  HIGH  HORSEPOWER  ENGINE 

The  Senate  bill  provided  $9.46  million  for 
authorization  of  continued  research  arid  de- 
velopment of  a  high  horsepower  engine  for 
possible  use  in  future  Marine  Corps  vehi- 
cles. It  also  specified  that  the  authorization 
l)e  used  to  study  several  optional  engine  de- 
signs offering  high  power-to-weight  ratios, 
including  the  stratified  charge  diesel  rotary 
combustion  engine  but  also  including  light- 
weight, high  RPM  diesel  engines  and  other 
potential  technologies.  The  Senate  bill  fur- 
ther directed  the  Marine  Corps  to  address 
and  report  on  the  reliability,  maintainabil- 
ity and  logistics  aspects  of  its  prosi>ective 
choice  before  requesting  additional  funds 
for  any  specific  type  of  engine. 

The  House  amendment  provided  $9.5  mil- 
lion for  this  effort  and  directed  that  the  au- 
thorization be  used  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  the  stratified  charge  diesel  rotary 
combustion  engine  the  Marine  Corps  has 
had  under  development  for  the  past  several 
years. 

The  conferees  were  informed  by  the 
Marine  Corps  that  $9.5  million  would  be  re- 
quired in  fiscal  year  1982  to  continue  the  de- 
velopment of  the  stratified  charge  diesel 
rotary  combustion  engine  and  an  additional 
$200,000  would  be  needed  to  carry  out  the 
study  directed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees, 
therefore,  agreed  to  provide  $9.7  million  for 
the  program,  of  which  $9.5  million  is  to  be 
used  to  continue  development  of  the  strati- 
fied charge  diesel  rotary  combustion  engine. 
The  remaining  $200,000  is  to  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  analysis  requested  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  further  agreed  that 
the  Marine  Corps  should  provide  a  report 
prior  to  March  1,  1982  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  reliability,  maintain- 
ability and  logistics  issue  raised  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

MEDIITM  LIFT  HELICOPTER 

The  Department  Defense  requested  $5,229 
million  for  the  Navy's  V/HXM  program  to 
develop  a  Marine  Corps  Medium  Lift  Heli- 
copter. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  full  re- 
quest; the  House  amendment  reduced  the 
request  by  $4,229  million. 

The  House  action  emanated  from  concern 
that  the  Marine  Corps  was  being  limited  to 
the  procurement  of  older  technology  off- 
the-shelf  aircraft— an  action  that  was  not  in 
consonance  with  Marine  Corps  require- 
ments for  its  assault  mission.  The  currently 
used  H-46  and  CH-53  A/D  aircraft^  now 
comprise  the  Marine  assault  capability  and 
were  procured  during  the  period  1962-1971. 

The  conferees  are  aware  that  new  tech- 
nologies have  been  proven  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA)  and  the  Army— technologies  such 
as  the  XV- 15  tilt  rotor  that  are  now  ready 
for  production  applications.  The  new  sys- 
tems offer  deployability  that  Is  independent 
of  ship  size  and  refueling  aircraft  and  pre- 
sent the  opportunity  for  doctrinal  changes, 
expanded  capabilities  and  response  times. 
Accordingly,  the  conferees  agree  to  an  au- 
thorization for  $5,229  million  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Marine  Corps  request 
for  proposals  for  an  assault  system  will  not 
exclude  new  technology  systems  such  as  the 
XV-15. 

MEDIUM  RANGE  AIR-TO-SURFACE  MISSILE 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested  au- 
thorization   for    $38,111    million    for'  the 


Navy's  Medium  Range  Air-to-Surface  Mis- 
sile (MR ASM)  program  and  $49.1  million 
for  the  Air  Force  participation  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  authorization  in 
the  amount  of  $19,011  million  for  the  Navy 
and  the  full  authorization  request  for  the 
Air  Force.  The  House  amendment  denied  all 
funds  for  the  Navy  program  and  provided  a 
total  authorization  of  $79.1  million  for  the 
Air  Force. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  level  and  dis- 
tribution of  authorization  as  provided  by 
the  Senate  bill  with  the  understanding  that 
none  of  these  funds  would  be  used  for  the 
Navy's  Imaging  Infrared  Harpoon  Missile. 
This  action  Is  In  accordance  with  the  plan 
submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Research  and  Engineering  to  develop  a 
joint  MRASM  for  Air  Force  and  Navy  use. 

MK  92  GUN  FIRE  CONTROL  SYSTEM  UPGRADE 
PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
$57.38  million  for  the  Navy's  surface 
launched  weaponry  system  technology  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  full  re- 
quest; the  House  amendment  provided  addi- 
tional authorization  for  $13  million  of 
which  $10  million  was  authorized  for  accel- 
eration of  the  Mk  92  upgrade  program  and 
$3  million  was  authorized  to  accelerate  de- 
velopment of  the  New  Threat  Upgrade 
System. 

The  conferees  were  advised  that  addition- 
al authorization  for  the  Mk  92  program  was 
not  required  at  this  time,  because  the  Navy 
has  authorization  remaining  from  fiscal 
year  1981.  While  additional  authorization 
was  not  provided  for  fiscal  year  1982,  the 
conferees  emphasize  the  imptortance  of  ac- 
celerating the  Mk  92  upgrade  program  in- 
cluding the  new  phased  array  radar  that  is 
intended  to  provide  a  significant  increase  In 
the  anti-air  warfare  capability  of  the  Mk  92 
equipped  class  of  FFG-7  frigates.  The  addi- 
tional authorization  for  $3  million  for  the 
New  Threat  Upgrade  program  was  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees  providing  a  total  authoriza- 
tion for  the  surface  launched  weaponry 
system  technology  program  of  $60.38  mil- 
lion. 

MX  MISSILE  AND  BASING  MODE 

The  March  1981  Department  of  Defense 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1982  sought 
$2.4232  billion  for  research  and  develop- 
ment relating  to  the  MX  missile  and  MX 
missile  basing  program. 

The  Senate  bill  and  House  amendment  au- 
thorized the  amount  requested. 

In  view  of  the  Administration's  March 
1981  decision  to  review  possible  baring  mode 
options  for  the  MX  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  system,  other  than  the  Congres- 
sionally  mandated  deployment  of  200  mis- 
siles in  4,600  shelters,  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
hibited obligation  or  expenditure  of  funds 
authorized  for  appropriation  until: 

The  President  submits  to  Congress  a  spe- 
cific MX  basing  program; 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  a  justi- 
fication for  the  President's  decision  along 
with  a  comparison  of  alternatives;  and 

Sixty  days  have  passed  during  which  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  not  adopted  reso- 
lutions of  disapproval. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  with  regard  to  the  MX  missile 
basing  mode. 

On  October  2,  1981,  the  President  an- 
nounced cancellation  of  the  Multiple  Pro- 
tective Shelter  (MPS)  basing  mode  for  the 


MX  missile  and  reduced  the  request  for  re- 
search and  development  funds  for  the  MX 
missile  and  basing  mode  to  $1.95  billion. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  it  is  Incumbent 
upon  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  to 
fully  investigate  all  aspects  of  the  Presi- 
dent's strategic  modernization  program,  as 
announced  on  October  2,  1981,  and  further 
agreed  to  retain  the  legislative  veto  provi- 
sion regarding  MX  basing  modes  provided 
by  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amendment. 

Accordingly,  the  conferees  agreed  to  an 
authorization  of  $1,875,200,000  for  MX  mis- 
sile and  basing  development  with  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  203)  that  no  funds  authorized  by 
the  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1982  could  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  development  of  an  MX  missile 
basing  mode  before  November  18,  1981,  and 
that  none  of  those  funds  could  be  obligated 
for  such  purpose  on  or  after  that  date,  if 
prior  to  November  18.  1981,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  agree  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  of  the  President's  deci- 
sion of  October  2.  1981.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  retain  language  of  a  Senate  provi- 
sion designed  to  expedite  consideration  of  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  in  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  that  no  funds 
authorized  for  appropriation  by  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1982  could 
be  used  for  research  and  development  of  an 
aircraft  launching  mode  for  the  MX  missile. 

NAP-OF-THE-EARTH  AVIATION  AMD  NAVIGATION 
EQUIPMENT 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
$6,292  million  for  this  Army  program  of 
which  $3,944  million  was  specifically  for  the 
development  of  a  Joint  Tactical  Microwave 
Landing  System  (JTMLS).  The  Senate  bill 
provided  full  authorization;  the  House 
amendment  denied  authorization  for  the 
JTMLS. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  deny  authoriza- 
tion for  the  JTMI^S  without  prejudice.  The 
conferees  expressed  concern  that  the  Army 
was  developing  JTMLS  to  ensure  landing 
system  compatibility  with  general  aviation 
as  opposed  to  being  compatible  with  other 
services.  In  the  view  of  the  conferees,  the  re- 
quirement to  develop  the  JTMLS  has  not 
been  made.  The  Marine  Corps,  for  example. 
Is  procuring  a  tactical  landing  system— the 
Marine  Remote  Area  Approach  and  Landing 
System  (MRAALS). 

The  conferees  intend  that  no  authoriza- 
tion be  provided  for  the  development  of  the 
JTMLS  at  this  time.  A  reprograrmning  will 
be  considered  if  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  justify.  In  terms  of  cost  and  perform- 
ance, the  need  for  discrete  landing  systems 
for  the  services,  as  well  as  the  requirement 
for  compatibility  with  general  aviation. 

NAVSTAR  GLOBAL  POSITIONING  SYSTEM 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
$73.6  million  for  procurement  of  production 
satellites  for  the  Navstar/Global  Position- 
ing System.  The  Department  also  sought 
$238,305  million  to  continue  research  and 
development  of  the  Army.  Navy  and  Air 
Force  user  equipment  and  associated  hard- 
ware. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  the  full  request 
and  suggested  that  this  program  be  consid- 
ered for  multi-year  procurement  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  the  presently-planned  18-satel- 
llte  constellation  at  a  substantial  savings. 
Additionally,  the  block-buy  approach  could 
permit  a  significantly  larger  constellation  of 
24  satellites  to  be  procured  for  approximate- 
ly the  same  total  investment  as  would  be  re- 
quired to  deploy  the  smaller  system  if  incre- 
mentally procured. 
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The  House  amendment  deleted  all  funds 
for  the  GPS  program  and  recommended 
that  the  prograin  be  terminated.  The  House 
action  was  pronpted  by  the  concern  that 
the  overall  prioe  for  the  GPS  is  "far  too 
high  for  the  additional  capability  it  would 
ultimately  provide  if  it  performed  as 
planned."  The  Souse  also  expressed  concern 
about  the  survivability  of  the  system  in  a 
wartime  environment. 

The  conferees  recommend  authorization 
of  $200  million  \n  research  and  development 
funds  for  the  OPS  program  and  deletion  of 
the  procurement  funds.  The  $200  million  in 
R&D  provides:  $166  million  for  the  Air 
Force.  $34  million  for  the  Navy  and  no  au- 
thorization fori  the  Army.  The  conferees 
agreed  that  the  Army  could  submit  a  repro- 
gramming  request  for  R<ScD  funding  for  the 
GPS  if,  in  the  Army's  view,  the  program  is 
of  sufficient  priority  to  warrant  such  a  re- 
quest. 

The  conferees  believe  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  unfiecessarlly  shouldering  the 
entire  burden  df  the  GPS  development,  ac- 
quisition and  operating  costs  particularly 
recognizing  that  other  federal  government 
an  civil  uses  for  the  GPS  would  be  as  nu- 
merous as  mUitary  uses.  The  conferees 
therefore  agreid  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  provide  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  not  later  than  March  1. 
1982.  a  comprehensive  plan  for  recouping 
from  other  Paderal  government  and  civil 
users  as  much  pf  the  development,  acquisi- 
tion and  operating  costs  of  the  GPS  system 
as  is  deemed  feasible.  This  plan  should  in- 
clude reconmiffljdations  for  any  necessary 
statutory  authority  to  accomplish  this  cost 
recoupment. 

The  confere«s  are  aware  that  the  GPS 
has.  at  times.]  not  enjoyed  high  priority 
within  the  services.  The  conferees  wish  to 
inform  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
continuing  Coftgressional  support  for  this 
program  will  be  contingent  upon  the  nature 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  priority  as- 
signed in  the  pevelopment  and  fielding  of 
this  system  and  that  any  further  slippage  in 
the  currently  planned  Initial  Operational 
Capability  (IOC)  date  may  result  in  pro- 
gram terminatibn. 

The  House  feluctantly  recedes  with  an 
amendment. 

NTW  class!  AIRCRArr  CARRIER  DESIGN 


HI  recommended  authoriza- 
on  for  the  research  associat- 
iign  of  a  new  class  of  aircraft 
sident's  budget  contained  no 
purpose,  and  the  House 
ommended  no  funds  for  this 


The  Senate 
tion  of  $23  mil 
ed  with  the  dei 
carrier.  The 
funds    for    th 
amendment  n 
purpose. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  there  are  cur- 
rently an  Insu'ficient  number  of  platforms 
in  the  fleet  (e\en  with  the  projected  15  car- 
rier fleet)  to  stipport  sea-based  aviation  at  a 
level  that  would  satisfy  the  increased  com- 
mitments of  01  r  naval  forces.  The  conferees 
also  agreed  thi  ,t  the  Navy  should  submit  by 
March  15.  198!  I.  the  most  operationally  fea- 
sible aircraft  e*rrier  design  that  would  (1) 
be  approximately  40.000  tons  and  capable  of 
operating  conventional  take-off  and  landing 
(CTOL)  aircrsft.  (2)  be  capable  of  being 
built  in  a  grea  er  number  of  shipyards  than 
is  currently  th ;  case;  and  (3)  be  able  to  serve 
as  an  adjunct  to  and  not  a  replacement  for 
the  large  decl    carriers  that  the  conferees 


agree  are  and 


will  continue  to  be  the  nucle- 


us of  the  canier  battle  group.  The  design 
for  the  carrier  should  be  sufficiently  de- 
tailed to  perm  t  decision  by  the  Congress  as 
to  whether  it   should  be  authorized.  The 


Navy  should  advise  the  Congress  of  its  as- 
sessment of  the  design,  including  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  whether  the  ship  should  be 
built,  along  with  the  reasons  for  the  recom- 
mendation. 

The  conferees  understand  that  approxi- 
mately $10  million  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated In  fiscal  year  1981  for  preparation  of 
alternate  carrier  designs  remain  available 
and  direct  that  these  funds  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  In  addition,  the  conferees  agreed 
to  an  authorization  of  $10  mUlion  in  fiscal 
year  1982  for  a  total  of  $20  million. 

NIGHT  PRECISION  ATTACK 

-The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
authorization  for  $87.6  million  for  develop- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  Low  Altitude  Naviga- 
tion and  Targeting  Infrared  for  Night 
(LANTIRN)  electro-optical  pod  system. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  full  re- 
quest: the  House  amendment  authorized 
$60.2  million,  a  reduction  of  $27.4  million. 

The  conference  report  accompanying  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1980  (Public  Law  96-107)  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  proliferation  of 
electro-optical  pods.  This  report  requested 
that  the  Air  Force.  Army  and  Navy  devise  a 
plan  to  reduce  the  number  of  types  of  pods 
being  developed  and  procured  by  the  serv- 
ices In  order  to  achieve  maximum  common- 
ality. The  Air  Force  plan  to  develop  a  new 
targeting  pod— the  LAJITIRN— for  the  F-16 
aircraft  rather  than  modify  the  Navy's  F-18 
pod  represented  a  departure  rather  than  a 
step  toward  commonality. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  electro-opti- 
cal pods  greatly  enhance  the  capability  of 
tactical  aircraft  in  the  air-to-ground  mis- 
sion. These  systems,  however,  are  expensive, 
and  service  commonality  could  reduce  devel- 
opment and  procurement  costs  thereby  al- 
lowing a  greater  number  of  aircraft  to  be 
equipped  with  pods. 

Recognizing  the  requirement  for  an  elec- 
tro-optical pod  for  the  P-16  aircraft,  the 
House  recedes.  The  conferees,  however, 
agreed  that  the  authorization  is  predicated 
upon  the  following  conditions: 

The  Air  Force  will  conduct  a  competitive 
hardware  development  program  between 
the  LANTIRN  targeting  pod  and  either  a 
product  Improved  variant  of  the  Navy's  F- 
18  pod  or  another  existing  electro-optical 
pod  of  similar  capability  that  can  meet  the 
Air  Force  current  LANTIRN  development 
program  schedule. 

The  target  recognizer  capability  will  be 
continued  in  the  advanced  development 
phase  with  full  competition  until  such  time 
as  the  technology  is  proven. 

The  Air  Force  will  investigate  various  al- 
ternatives to  meet  the  navigation  require- 
ments for  the  P-16  aircraft  including  modi- 
fications to  the  aircraft  radar  to  provide  ter- 
rain following  capability. 

SHIP  DEVELOPBfENT  (ADVANCED) 

The  President's  March  budget  request 
contained  $20,642  million  for  advanced  ship 
development.  Including  advanced  design 
funds  for  the  FFX  class  Corvette. 

The  Senate  bill  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  $44,601  million.  This  Included  a  rec- 
ommendation for  an  increase  in  funds  for 
the  LHDX  air  capable  amphibious  ship  and 
a  light  carrier  design,  as  well  as  the  denial 
of  funds  requested  for  the  FFX  class  Cor- 
vette. 

The  House  amendment  recommended  no 
authorization. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  $11  million  be 
authorized  for  ship  development  (advanced) 
and  specifically  denied  funds  for  the  FFX 


class  Corvette  and  the  Light  Carrier  design. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  authorization  for 
the  LHDX  and  a  New  Class  Carrier  design 
should  be  included  under  separate  and  new 
program  elements. 

SHIP  DEVELOPMENT  (ENGINEERING! 

The  President's  March  budget  request 
conUlned  $89,497  million  for  engineering 
development  for  several  classes  of  ships,  in- 
cluding an  FFX  class  Corvette. 

The  Senate  bill  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  $55,135  million,  denying  authoriza- 
tion for  the  FFX.  the  TAH.  the  CGN-38(C). 
and  the  CGN-42  class  designs,  and  the  Oria- 
kany  reactivation. 

The  House  amendment  recommended  au- 
thorization of  $77,932  million,  denying  au- 
thorization only  for  the  FFX  design. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $70  million  and  specifically  denied  design 
funds  only  for  the  FFX  class  Corvette. 
Design  funds  to  develop  better  cost  esti- 
mates for  reactivation  of  Essex  class  carriers 
such  as  the  Oriskany  were  included  under  a 
separate  and  new  program  element  entitled. 
"ESSEX  Class  (CV-27C)  Carrier  Evalua- 
tion." 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

SHIP  SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING  STANDARDS 
(SEAMODI 

The  President's  March  budget  request 
contained  $1,999  million  for  the  Ship  Sys- 
tems Engineering  Standards  (SEAMOD) 
program. 

The  Senate  bill  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  $9,999  million,  adding  $8  million  to 
continue  additional  work  that  is  necessary 
to  Incorporate  this  critical  design  philoso- 
phy into  the  new  DDG-X  class  guided  mis- 
sile destroyer  and  to  expand  its  use  to  sys- 
tems that  will  affect  the  full  range  of  sur- 
face ships  and  submarines. 

The  House  amendment  recommended 
$12.0  million. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $10.0  million. 

SMALL  CALIBER  AND  FIRE  CONTROL  TECHNOLOGY 
JOINT  SERVICES  SMALL  ARMS  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  $9,316  million 
and  $3,529  million,  as  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  for  the  Army's  Small 
Caliber  and  Fire  Control  Technology  and 
Joint  Services  Small  Arms  prograntjs,  respec- 
tively. 

The  House  amendment  provided  addition- 
al authorization  of  $5  million  for  each  pro- 
gram. 

The  conferees  expressed  concern  that  U.S. 
small  arms  technology  and  capability  have 
seriously  declined  during  the  past  decade. 
Additional  authorization  is  urgently  needed 
to  develop  reliable  and  effective  handguns 
and  rifles  for  our  combat  forces. 

Accordingly,  the  conferees  agreed  to  an 
authorization  of  $11.5  million  for  the  Small 
Caliber  and  Fire  Control  Technology  pro- 
gram and  $5.5  million  for  the  Joint  Services 
Small  Arms  program.  The  conferees  empha- 
size, however,  that  none  of  these  funds  are 
to  be  used  for  any  tasks  relating  to  the  9 
mm  handgun  or  the  M-16  rifle  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Congress. 

SPACE-BASED  LASER 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  an  additional 
$20  million  for  the  Defense  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  (DARPA)  and  $30 
million  for  the  Air  Force  for  research  and 
development  related  to  high  energy  space- 
based  lasers.  Section  207  of  the  Senate  bill 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to 
establish  a  Program  Management  Office  for 
airborne  and  space-based  laser  weapon  pro- 
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grams  and  directed  that  such  office  conduct 
a  detailed  systems  definition  of  space-based 
laser  weapon  programs  (including  cost, 
schedule,  and  identification  of  risks)  and 
submit  a  report  of  the  results  of  such  study 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  conferees  denied  the  add-on  to  the 
Air  Force  laser  program  but  agreed  to  add 
$5  million  to  the  DARPA  request  for  re- 
search and  development  on  space-based 
lasers.  The  conferees  further  agreed  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  should  pro- 
vide a  plan  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  management  of  future 
high  energy  laser  weapon  programs  and  a 
study  of  the  feasibility,  cost,  schedule,  and 
technological  issues  associated  with  space- 
based  laser  weapons. 

STAND-OFF  TARGET  ACQUISITION  SYSTEM 
(SOTASI 

The  Army  requested  $69,776  million  to 
continue  the  development  of  the  Stand-Off 
Target  Acquisition  system.  The  SOTAS  is 
an  Army  program  to  develop  a  helicopter- 
borne  radar  system  to  detect  and  locate 
moving  targets  beyond  the  forward  edge  of 
the  battle  area. 

While  recognizing  the  requirement  for  a 
SOTAS-llke  system,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  expressed  concern  about  the  ex- 
treme cost  growth  that  has  occurred  In  the 
SOTAS  program  during  the  past  year.  De- 
spite a  reduction  In  procurement  quantity 
from  24  to  16  division  sets,  the  program  cost 
has  risen  from  $969  million  to  $2,447  billion. 

The  Senate  bill  approved  the  SOTAS  re- 
quest with  the  stipulation  that  no  more 
than  $20  million  could  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended prior  to  the  receipt  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  of  an  analysis  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  cost  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  SOTAS  compared  with  that 
of  other  resaonable  alternatives.  The  House 
amendment  denied  the  SOTAS  request  and 
recommended  that  the  SOTAS  enginetTlng 
development  program  be  terminated.  The 
House  amendment  provided  $5  million  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  lower  cost  alter- 
natives to  SOTAS. 

Despite  the  extraordinary  efforts  recently 
made  the  Army  and  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  bring  SOTAS  costs  under 
control,  little  progress  has  been  made.  The 
conferees  believe  the  program  is  out  of  con- 
trol and  represents  an  expense  the  Army 
can  ill  afford. 

The  conferees,  therefore,  agreed  that  the 
SOTAS  program  be  terminated  and  there- 
fore no  authorization  is  provided  in  this  bill 
for  SOTAS.  The  conferees  also  agreed  to 
provide  $5  million  to  a  new  program  ele- 
ment titled  "Battlefield  Data  System"  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  Army  to  study 
lower  cost  alternatives  to  meet  its  battle- 
field surveillance  requirements.  Should  ad- 
ditional fiscal  year  1982  support  be  needed 
for  the  Battlefield  Data  System  program,  a 
reprogramming  request  will  be  considered. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

STINGER  MISSILE 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested  au- 
thorization for  $16,171  million  for  the 
Army's  Stinger  missile  program. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  the  full  authori- 
zation request:  the  House  amendment  re- 
duced the  authorization  by  $9,171  million. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  the  full 
authorization  request  of  $16,171  with  the 
understanding  that  this  authorization  will 
complete  the  Stinger  research  and  develop- 
ment program  during  fiscal  year  1982. 


StTRFACE  EFFECTS  SHIP 

The  F*resident's  March  budget  request  did 
not  contain  a  request  for  authorization  for 
the  development  of  a  large  Surface  Effects 
Ship. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  recommend  au- 
thorization of  this  program. 

The  House  amendment  recommended  au- 
thorization of  $46  million  to  continue  the 
development  of  a  3,000-ton  prototype  Sur- 
face Effects  Ship. 

The  conferees  were  advised  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  Congressionally  Man- 
dated Mobility  Study  (CMMS)  recommend- 
ed a  continuation  of  research  and  develop- 
ment for  a  high-speed  Surface  Effects  Ship 
to  enhance  U.S.  strategic  mobility.  Conse- 
quently, the  conferees  agreed  to  an  authori- 
zation of  $5  million  to  be  used  only  to  Initi- 
ate design  of  a  1,500-ton  or  larger  prototype 
logistics  suppori  Surface  Effects  Ship. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

UNDERGRADUATE  FLIGHT  TRAINING  SYSTEM 

(VTXTSI 

The  Navy  requested  $12,409  mUlion  for 
the  Undergraduate  Jet  Flight  Training 
System  (VTXTS).  The  Senate  bill  author- 
ized the  full  amount  requested  for  the 
VTXTS  program  but  encouraged  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  to  continue  to  explore  cooper- 
ative solutions  to  the  problem  of  replacing 
training  aircraft.  The  House  amendment  de- 
leted the  entire  $12,409  million  requested 
for  the  program  and  expressed  concern 
about  the  length  of  the  proposed  develop- 
ment program  and  the  lack  of  a  firm  pro- 
gram plan  for  developing  and  procuring  this 
new  training  system. 

The  conferees  expressed  concern  over  the 
Navy's  inability  to  adequately  address  the 
concerns  related  to  the  length  of  the 
VTXTS  development  program,  overall  pro- 
gram costs  and  the  relative  priority  of  the 
VTXTS  program  vls-a-vls  other  Navy  tacti- 
cal aircraft  programs.  The  Navy  Informed 
the  conferees  that  It  could  not  address  these 
issues  until  after  the  VTXTS  source  selec- 
tion process  was  completed  in  late  1981. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $5  million 
for  the  VTXTS  program  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  funds  would  be  used  only 
to  complete  source  selection  and  to  prepare 
a  VTXTS  program  plan.  The  conferees  fur- 
ther agreed  that  the  Navy  could  present  a 
prior  approval  reprogramming  request  to 
Congress  for  additional  fiscal  year  1982 
funds  for  the  VTXTS  program  once  a  firm 
program  plan  is  defined.  The  conferees  wish 
to  emphasize  in  providing  $5  million  for  the 
VTXTS  that  this  does  not  represent  a  com- 
mitment to  the  program.  Future  support  for 
the  program  will  be  contingent  upon  the 
Navy  adequately  addressing  the  Issues  of 
the  program  schedule,  affordabllity  and  pri- 
ority. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

V/STOL  TECHNOLOGY/TILT  FAN— AV-8B-t- 

The  Administration  requested  $14.96  mil- 
lion for  the  Navy's  V/STOL  Technology 
Program.  The  Senate  authorized  the  re- 
quest and  added  $10  million  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  AV-8B-h.  The  House  deleted 
the  Administration's  request. 

The  conferees  expressed  concern  that  sub- 
stantial funds  have  already  been  invested  in 
a  variety  of  V/STOL  research  efforts  but 
the  program  has  yet  to  yield  a  production 
aircraft.  The  Navy's  recent  V/STOL  initia- 
tives have  focused  on  the  tilt  fan  technolo- 
gy. The  conferees  believe  that  tilt  fan  tech- 
nology may  provide  a  viable  candidate  to 
perform  the  carrier  air  wing  support  mis- 
sions   (Tanker,    Carrier-on-Board    Delivery 


Aircraft,  Airborne  Early  Warning  Aircraft) 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  replace  the 
current  Inventory  of  support  aircraft. 

The  conferees  agreed  not  to  authorize  the 
Administration's  request  for  the  V/STOL 
technology  program.  However,  the  confer- 
ees believe  ongoing  efforts  to  develop  tilt 
fan  technology  should  be  continued  and 
agreed  to  authorize  $10  million  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tilt  fan  under  a  new  pro- 
gram element.  In  addition,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  provide  $5  million  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  AV-8B  -i- .  also  under  a  new  pro- 
gram element. 

TITLE  III— OPERATION  AND 

MAINTENANCE 

AUfT 

Flying  hours 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained  ap- 
proximately $316  million  for  the  Army 
flying  hour  program.  The  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized the  amount  requested.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  $321  million— a  $5.0 
million  increase  to  provide  12,000  additional 
flying  hours. 

The  House  recedes. 
Instructor  pilot  aviator  course 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$116.7  million  for  Army  Instructor  pUot  avi- 
ator courses.  The  Senate  bill  authorized  the 
amount  requested.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  $122.9  million— a  $6.2  million  in- 
crease providing  for  three  additional  Army 
aviation  instructor  pilot  courses. 

The  House  recedes. 
Supply  and  depot  maintenance 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$563  million  for  selected  Army  supply  and 
depot  maintenance  activities.  T\\e  Senate 
bill  authorized  $706  million— an  Increase  of 
$143  million  above  the  amount  requested. 
The  House  bill  authorized  $625  million  for 
the  same  purpose. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Army  Reserve  unit  equipment 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$79.1  million  for  Army  Reserve  unit  equip- 
ment. The  Senate  bill  authorized  $86.1  mil- 
lion—a $7  million  Increase  above  the 
amount  requested. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  $87.1 
million. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
National  Guard  unit  equipment 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$153.8  million  for  the  procurement  of  Army 
National  Guard  unit  equipment.  The  Senate 
bill  authorized  $186.8  million— a  $33  million 
Increase  to  the  amount  requested.  The 
House  amendment  authorized  $203.8  mil- 
lion—a  $50  million  increase  above  the 
amount  requested. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Army  maintenance  and  repair  of  real  prop' 

erty 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$1,135.9  million  for  real  property  mainte- 
nance and  the  reduction  of  the  Army's  back- 
log of  maintenance  and  repair  of  real  prop- 
erty (BMAR).  The  Senate  bUl  authorized 
$1,235.9  million— a  $100  million  Increase 
above  the  amount  contained  In  the  fiscal 
year  1982  request.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  the  amount  requested. 

The  House  recedes. 
Army  Reserve  maintenance  and  repair  of 

real  property 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  Included 
$84.2  million  for  Army  Reserve  real  proper- 
ty maintenance  and  repair  of  real  property. 
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The  Senate  till  authorized  the  amount  re- 
quested. The  House  amendment  authorized 
$87.7  million  -a  $3.5  million  increase  over 
the  amount  n  quested. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

NalionoU  Guo  rd  maintenance  and  repair  of 

real  propert  t 
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agreed  to  authorize  $36.2 
procurement  of  camouflage 
of  $16.9  million  from 


(kit  the  Army  hospital  at  Red- 
Alabama 
y^ar  1982  request  included  $9.7 
the  contracting  out  of 
at  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala- 
Senate    bill    authorized    the 
The  House  amendment 
of  $5.2  million  associ- 
contracting-out  process  and 
in  section  304  prohibiting 
fiscal  year  1982  funding  to 
itntire  military  medical  facili- 


Camovjlage 

The    fiscal 
$53.1  million 
flage  screens, 
the  amount 
ment  authoriied 
of  $15  million 
ment  further 
for  the  procurement 
to  $36.2  millio  i 

The  confer^s 
million  for 
screens— a  reduction 
the  March  request 
Contracting 

stone  ArsentilU 

The  fiscal 
million  to  sutport 
the  Army  hosf  ital 
bama.    The 
amount  requested 
deleted  authorization 
ated  with  th« 
included  language 
the  use  of 
contract  out 
ties. 

The  Senate  Recedes. 
Force  modemlpation 

The   fiscal 
$976.6  for  Arfcy 
Senate  bill  ai^horized 
crease  of  $28 
quested.  The 
$936.6  million 

The  conferees 
of  $916.6  million 
from  the  requi  ist 
Tactical  autoi  lation/ communication 

The  March  request  included  $85  million 
for  Army  tac  ical  automation/communica- 
tion enhancen  ents.  The  Senate  bill  author- 
ized the  amiiunt  requested.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  $60  million— a  re- 
duction of  $25  million  to  be  applied  against 
the  $45  millicn  requested  for  the  replace- 
ment of  older  iwitchboards  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States. 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  $25  nillion  reduction  for  tactical 
automation/cc  mmunication  enhancements. 

The  Senate  i  ecedes. 

Rapid  Deployfient  Force  (RDF).  Army  im 

provements 

The  March 
for  Army  RDt" 
bill  authori2«<  i 
House  amendr  lent 


rear  1982  request  contained 
force  modernization.  The 
$948.6  million— a  de- 
nillion  below  the  amount  re- 
louse  amendment  authorized 

agreed  to  an  authorization 
—a  $60  million  reduction 


reque.st  included  $33  million 
improvements.  The  Senate 
the  amount  requested.  The 
authorized  $23  million. 


The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  $10  million  reduction  for  Army 
RDF  improvements. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Veterinary  activities 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  included  $0.4 
million  associated  with  the  civilianization  of 
veterinary  activities  supporting  Department 
of  Defense  research  and  development  activi- 
ties. The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  amount 
requested.  The  House  amendment  deleted 
authorization  for  this  purpose  and  included 
language  in  Section  303  prohibiting  the  use 
of  fiscal  year  1982  operation  and  mainte- 
nance funding  for  the  civilianization  of 
Army  veterinary  positions  involved  in  re- 
search and  development. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Audiovisual  activities 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$119.1  million  for  Army  audiovisual  activi- 
ties. The  Senate  bill  contained  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $105.1  million.  The  House  amend- 
ment authorized  $110.6  million. 

The  House  recedes. 
Intelligence  and  communications 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$141.9  million  for  Army  intelligence  and 
communications  activities.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  an  authorization  of  $139.9  mil- 
lion—a $2  million  reduction  in  the  amount 
requested.  The  House  amendment  author- 
ized $141.6  million. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $139.6  million. 

Civilian  personnel 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$4,772  million  for  Army  civilian  personnel. 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  $4,766  million— a 
$6  million  reduction  from  the  amount  re- 
quested. The  House  amendment  authorized 
the  amount  requested. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Combat  vehicle  crew  uniforms 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$11.9  million  for  the  procurement  of  combat 
vehicle  crew  uniforms.  The  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized $19.9  million— an  $8  million  in- 
crease to  the  amount  requested.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  the  amount  request- 
ed. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Operational  testing 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$36.7  million  for  operational  testing.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  $47.7  million— an  $11 
million  increase  to  the  amount  requested. 
The  House  amendment  authorized  the 
amount  requested. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

NrW  ADJUSTMENTS 

Korean  Won  revaluation 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  revaluation  of  the  Korean  Won. 
changing  the  exchange  rate  from  484  to  650 
per  U.S.  dollar.  This  resulted  in  a  savings  of 
$30  million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Based  on  the  most  recent  Won/dollar  ex- 
change   rate   of    686   to    1,    the   conferees 
agreed  to  a  reduction  of  $35  million. 
Force  structure  changes 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $27.3  million  associat- 
ed with  the  deactivation  of  a  brigade  and 
deferral  of  the  planned  activation  of  various 
active  combat  service  support  units  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$27.3  million. 


Advertising  activities 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $6.7  million  associated 
with  the  realignment  of  recruiting  and  ad- 
vertising from  the  Services  to  an  expanded 
joint  advertising  program  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$6.7  million. 

Purchase  injlation 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $8.5  million  reflecting 
new  inflation  guidelines  reducing  purchase 
inflation  for  Operations  and  Maintenance 
from  8.4  to  8.2  percent. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$8.5  million. 
Currency  exchange  reevaluation 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $125.8  million  reflect- 
ing a  reestimated  fiscal  year  1982  exchange 
rate  between  the  German  mark  and  U.S. 
dollar  from  2.09  to  2.26  to  1. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$125.8  million. 
Fuel  cost  reestimate 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $37.5  million  reflecting 
a  revised  budgeted  estimate  for  the  cost  of 
fuel  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  readjustment  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  a  composite  barrel  of  fuel  from  ap- 
proximately $56  to  $53  during  fiscal  year 
1982.  Because  the  fiscal  year  1981  actual 
cost  for  a  composite  barrel  of  fuel  was  ap- 
proximately $47,  or  $3  below  the  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  the  conferees  agreed 
that  the  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1982  is 
overstated  and  that  there  should  be  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  fiscal  year  1982 
estimate.  The  conferees  believe  that  a  com- 
posite figure  of  $53  a  barrel  is  a  more  realis- 
tic estimate,  providing  for  a  $6  a  barrel  in- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1982.  Therefore,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of  $46.2  mil- 
lion. 

Navy 
Installation  of  aircraft  modifications 

The  March  request  included  $227.6  mil- 
lion for  the  installation  of  aircraft  modifica- 
tions. The  Senate  bill  authorized  the 
amount  requested.  The  House  amendment 
contained  an  authorization  of  $284  million— 
a  $56.4  million  increase  to  the  amount  re- 
quested. 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained $222.6  million  for  the  installation  of 
aircraft  modifications. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $264  million  for  installation  of  aircraft 
modifications— an  overall  increase  of  $41.4 
million  above  the  October  request. 
Cimlian  personnel 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$2,226.4  million  for  Navy  civilian  personnel. 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  $2,221.6  mil- 
lion—a decrease  of  $4.8  million  from  the 
amount  requested.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  $2,238.4  million— a  $12  million 
increase  to  support  300  additional  civilian 
personnel  for  the  Naval  Supply  Systems 
Command. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Navy  maintenance  and  repair  of  real  prop- 
erty 

The  March  request  included  $750  million 
for  real  property  maintenance.  The  Senate 
bill  authorized  the  amount  requested.  The 
House    amendment    authorized    $760    mil- 
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lion— a  $10  million  increase.  Subsequently, 
the  October  budget  amendment  contained  a 
$40  million  reduction  for  Navy  real  property 
maintenance. 

The  conferees  disapproved  the  reduction 
of  funding  for  Navy  real  property  mainte- 
nance and  the  Senate  recedes. 
Industrial  preparedness 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  included  $4.8 
million  for  industrial  preparedness  initia- 
tives. The  Senate  bill  authorized  the 
amount  requested.  The  House  amendment 
contained  an  authorization  of  $6.8  million. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Indicia  mail 

The  March  request  included  $9  million  to 
cover  increases  in  indicia  mail  rates.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  the  amount  request- 
ed. The  House  amendment  contained  an  au- 
thorization of  $6  million.  The  October 
budget  amendment  requested  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $6  million. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Commercial     Industrial 

(CITA)  administration 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  included  $10 
million  to  support  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  civilian  personnel  required  to  ad- 
minister the  Navy  CoRunercial  Industrial 
Type  Activities  (CITA)  program.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  the  amount  request- 
ed. The  House  amendment  authorized  $6 
million,  and  the  House  report  recommended 
the  reduction  of  122  CITA  administration 
positions,  those  personnel  spaces  to  be  reas- 
signed to  the  Naval  Supply  Systems  Com- 
mand. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Trident  system  operational  support 

The  March  request  included  $231.4  mil- 
lion for  Trident  system  operational  support. 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  amount  re- 
quested. The  House  amendment  authorized 
$221.4  million— a  $10  million  reduction. 

The  October  budget  amendment  included 
a  request  for  $221.4  million  for  Trident 
system  operational  support. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of  $30 
million  and  recoomiend  an  authorization  of 
$201.4  million. 

Contracting  out  the  Naval  hospital  at  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  included 
$11.3  million  associated  with  the  contract- 
ing out  of  the  Naval  hospital  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  The  Senate  bill  authorized  the 
amount  requested.  The  House  amendment 
deleted  $2.1  million  directly  associated  with 
the  contract  conversion  and  included  lan- 
guage in  Section  304  prohibiting  the  use  of 
any  fiscal  year  1982  operations  and  mainte- 
nance funding  for  that  purpose. 
The  Senate  recedes. 
Contract  engineering  technical  support 

(CETS) 
The  fiscal  year  1982  request  included  $88 
million  for  contract  engineering  technical 
support  (CETS)  for  aircraft  rework.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  the  amount  request- 
ed. The  House  amendment  contained  an  au- 
thorization of  $83  million. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Ship  alterations 

The  March  request  contained  $977.1  mil- 
lion for  ship  alterations.  The  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized the  amount  requested.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  $937.1  million. 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  $897.1  million  for  ship  alterations— 
a  reduction  of  $80  million  from  the  March 
request. 


The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $897.1  million. 
Audiovisual  activities 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$36.9  million  for  Navy  audiovisual  activities. 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  $23.9  million— a 
$13  million  reduction  from  the  amount  re- 
quested. The  House  amendment  authorized 
$30.4  million. 

The  House  recedes. 
Intelligence  and  communications 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$101.6  million  for  Navy  intelligence  and 
communications.  The  Senate  bill  authorized 
$102.4  million— a  $0.8  million  increase  to  the 
amount  requested.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  $102  million  for  that  purpose. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $102.8  million— an  increase  of  $1.2  million 
to  the  March  request. 

New  Adjustments 
T-AKX 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  new  request  of  $60  million  for  the 
initiation  of  a  program  for  the  conversion 
and  charter  of  12  to  15  T-AKX  type  trans- 
port ships  to  be  operated  under  the  Mari- 
time Prepositioning  Ships  (MPS)  concept. 
The  decision  to  convert  and  lease  these  ves- 
sels instead  of  building  or  buying  and  con- 
verting them  represents  a  new  approach  to 
upgrade  the  Navy's  strategic  sealift  capabili- 
ties. It  is  designed  to  ensure  the  effective- 
ness of  airlifted  troops  through  the  timely 
arrival  of  sealifted  delivery  equipment.  The 
MPS  program  will  ultimately  provide  the 
support  for  three  Marine  amphibious  bri- 
gades in  the  Indian  Ocean  or  other  world- 
wide commitments  by  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  conferees  fully  support  the  Maritime 
Prepositioning  Ship  concept  and  the  role  it 
will  play  in  enhancing  U.S.  strategic  mobili- 
ty and  force  projection  capabilities.  Never- 
theless, given  the  uncertainties  surrounding 
the  new  convert-and-charter  acquisition 
strategy  as  well  as  the  Navy's  inability  to 
provide  detailed  budget  justification  prior  to 
the  completion  of  conference  action.  th§ 
conferees  disapproved  the  $60  million  in- 
crease without  prejudice. 
Victory  ship  reactivation 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  $50  million  reduction  associated 
with  the  reactivation  of  five  Victory  ships 
because  current  munition  inventory  short- 
ages preclude  their  use  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of  $50 
million. 
Consultants,  studies  and  analyses 

The  October  budget  amendment  request- 
ed a  $34  million  reduction  in  the  original  re- 
quest for  consultants,  studies  and  analyses 
as  a  result  of  management  actions  to  im- 
prove controls  over  this  program.  The  re- 
duction is  consistent  with  actions  being 
planned  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of  $34 
million. 
Decommission  nine  ships 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $15.2  million  associat- 
ed with  the  retirement  of  three  active  and 
six  reserve  ships  in  fiscal  year  1982  vice 
their  original  scheduled  decommissioning  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$15.2  million. 
Reduction  of  Vi  carrier  battle  group  in  the 

Indian  Ocean 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $74.6  million  associat- 


ed with  the  President's  decision  to  reduce 
fleet  deployments  in  the  Indian  Ocean  by 
half  a  carrier  battle  group  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$74.6  million. 

Elim.ination    of    near-term    prepositioning 
ship  exercises 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $4  million  associated 
with  the  elimination  of  near-term  preposi- 
tioning ship  exercises  in  fiscal  year  1982  as  a 
result  of  a  scheduled  slip  in  that  program. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of  $4 
million. 

Elimination  of  two  steaming  days  per  quar- 
ter in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $9.4  million  resulting 
from  the  elimination  of  two  steaming  days 
per  quarter  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

The  conferees  are  seriously  concerned 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  Navy  training 
program  and  strenuously  oppose  any  effort 
to  curtail  the  realistic  training  performed 
by  forward  deployed  fleets.  Therefore,  the 
conferees  disapprove  the  reduction  of  $9.4 
million  and  the  elimination  of  two  steaming 
days  per  quarter  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Elimination  of  two  steaming  days  per  quar- 
ter for  nondeployed  fleets 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  $77.8  million  reduction  associated 
with  the  elimination  of  two  steaming  days 
per  quarter  for  the  Second  and  Third 
Fleets,  each  home-ported  in  the  United 
States. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  atwut  the 
adequacy  of  the  Navy's  training  program 
and  view  with  alarm  efforts  to  further 
reduce  the  already  constrained  number  of 
steaming  days  per  quarter  for  nondeployed 
fleets.  Therefore,  conferees  agreed  to  delete 
$38.9  million  and  limit  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion to  one  steaming  day  per  quarter. 
Reduced  range  costs  for  nondeployed  fleets 

The  Octol>er  amendment  contained  a  $4 
million  reduction  in  range  costs  on  the  as- 
sumption that  nondeployed  fleet  steaming 
days  will  be  cut  by  two  days  a  quarter. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  decision  to  reduce 
nondeployed  fleet  steaming  days  by  one  day 
per  quarter,  the  conferees  agreed  to  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  $2  million  in  range 
costs  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
Reduce  Primary  Mission  Readiness  by  2  per- 
cent 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  $27.8  million  reduction  associated 
with  the  Navy  flying  hour  program.  This  re- 
duction corresponds  to  a  decrease  of  2  per- 
cent in  Primary  Mission  Readiness  require- 
ments for  tactical  air  and  anti-submarine 
forces  in  fiscai  year  1982. 

The  conferees  are  extremely  concerned 
about  any  effort  to  further  reduce  Navy  Pri- 
mary Mission  Readiness  requirements  and 
the  adverse  impact  such  an  act  may  have 
upon  aircrew  efficiency  and  fleet  readiness. 
Therefore,  the  conferees  disapproved  the 
proposed  reduction  of  $27.8  million  for  a 
two  percent  decrease  in  Primary  Mission 
Readiness. 
Reduced  aircraft  maintenance 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
Uined  a  reduction  of  $3.2  million  reflecting 
reduced  aircraft  maintenance  due  to  a  pro- 
posed reduction  In  the  Navy  flying  hour 
program. 
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The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $8  million  associated 
with  the  Near-Term  Prepositioning  Ship 
program. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Transportation  associated  with  Landing  Ve- 
hicle Tracked  (LVT)  program 

The  March  request  included  $1  million  for 
transportation  associated  with  the  LVT  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  bill  authorized  the 
amount  requested.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  $0.9  million. 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  $0.1  million  reduction  for  transpor- 
tation associated  with  the  LVT  program. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Maintenance  and  repair  of  real  property 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$191.8  million  for  maintenance  and  repair  of 
real  property.  The  Senate  bill  authorized 
$204.5— a  $12.7  million  increase  over  the 
amount  requested.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  the  amount  requested. 

The  House  recedes. 

NrW  ADJUSTMENTS 

Considtants,  studies  and  analyses 

The  October  budget  amendment  request- 
ed a  $0.2  million  reduction  in  the  original 
request  for  consultants,  studies  and  analy- 
ses as  a  result  of  management  actions  to  im- 
prove controls  over  this  program.  The  re- 
duction is  consistent  with  actions  being 
planned  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$0.2  million. 

Administration,  operations  and  training 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  $3.6  million  reduction  to  slow  the 
growth  In  this  program  from  $86  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981  to  $102.2  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$3.6  million. 
Advertising  activities 

The  Octoljer  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $1.7  million  associated 
with  the  realignment  of  recruiting  advertis- 
ing from  the  services  to  an  expanded  joint 
advertising  program  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$1.7  million. 
Purchase  injlation 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $0.7  million  reflecting 
new  inflation  guidelines  reducing  inflation 
for  operations  and  maintenance  purchases 
from  8.4  to  8.2  percent. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$0.7  million. 

Fuel  cost  reestimate 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $2.3  million  reflecting 
a  revision  of  the  budget  estimate  for  the 
cost  of  fuel  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$2.3  million. 

AIR  FORCE 

Industrial  preparedness 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  included  $3.1 
million  for  industrial  preparedness  initia- 
tives. The  Senate  bill  authorized  the 
amount  requested.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  $8.4  million— an  Increase  of  $5.3 
million. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Chemical  protective  equipment 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  included  $5.1 
million   for  the   procurement   of  chemical 


protective  equipment.  The  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized the  amount  requested.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  $9.6  million. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Air  Force  real  property  maintenance 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  Included  $453 
million  for  Air  Force  real  property  mainte- 
nance. The  Senate  bill  authorized  the 
amount  requested.  The  House  amendment 
contained  an  authorization  of  $500  million— 
an  increase  of  $47  million. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Contracting  out  of  medical  specialties 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  Included  $3.6 
million  for  contracting  out  certain  critical 
medical  specialties  to  offset  temporary 
shortages  of  Air  Force  specialist  physicians. 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  amount  re- 
quested. The  House  amendment  authorized 
$11.6  million— an  increase  of  $8  million. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Flying  hours 

The  fiscal  year  request  Included  $3,572 
million  for  the  Air  Force  flying  hour  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  bill  authorized  the 
amount  requested.  The  House  amendment 
contained  an  authorization  for  $3,591.2  mil- 
lion. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $3,589.1  million— an  Increase  of  $17.1  mil- 
lion. 

Modification  of  aircraft 

The  modification  of  707-type  aircraft  was 
not  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  request. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  such  authori- 
zation. The  House  amendment  authorized 
$15.5  million  for  that  purpose. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  exercises 

The  March  request  included  $371.1  mil- 
lion for  the  Air  Force  portion  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  exercise  program.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  the  amount  request- 
ed. The  House  amendment  authorized 
$277.1  million— a  reduction  of  $94  million. 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $79.4  million  in  the 
JCS  exercise  program. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $291.7  million  for  JCS  exercises— a  reduc- 
tion of  $79.4  million.  However,  it  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  conferees  that  the  fiscal  year 
1983  JCS  exercise  program  shall,  at  the 
time  of  submission,  be  balanced  in  terms  of 
available  units.  [>ersonnel.  staff  support  and 
equipment  assets.  In  the  case  of  airlift  re- 
quirements, such  exercise  scheduling  shall 
reflect  sufficient  flying  hours  in  fiscal  year 
1983  to  permit  airlift  and  overall  priorities 
to  t>e  adjusted  to  accommodate  an  increased 
JCS  share  of  maximum  available  airlift. 

Contracting  out  the  hospital  at  Chanute  Air 
Force  Base,  Illinois 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$4.9  million  for  the  contracting  out  of  the 
hospital  at  Chanute  Air  Force  Base.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  the  amount  request- 
ed. The  House  amendment  deleted  the  total 
amount  requested  and  Included  language  In 
section  304  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  fiscal 
year  1982  operations  and  maintenance  fund- 
ing for  that  purpose. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

High-Speed  Anti-radiation  Missile  (HARM) 
depot  support 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  included  $0.6 
million  for  High-Speed  Anti-radiation  Mis- 
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House  amendment  did  not  contain  authori- 
zation for  that  purpose. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Combat  rescue  equipment 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  included  $5 
million  for  combat  rescue  equipment.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  the  amount  request- 
ed. The  House  amendment  contained  no  au- 
thorization for  that  purpose. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Si4C  strategic  projection  force  modifications 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  included  $3.9 
million  for  SAC  strategic  projection  force 
modifications.  The  Senate  bill  authorized 
the  amount  requested.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  authorization  for  this 
initiative. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Preservation  of  the  military  nature  of  veteri- 
nary support  to  Defense  research  and  de- 
velopment activities 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  included  $0.2 
million  associated  with  the  civUianization  of 
veterinary  activities  supporting  Department 
of  Defense  research  and  development  activi- 
ties. The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  amount 
requested.  The  House  amendment  deleted 
authorization  for  this  purpose  and  included 
language  in  section  303  prohibiting  the  use 
of  fiscal  year  1982  operations  and  mainte- 
nance funding  to  civllianlze  Air  FV)rce  veteri- 
nary positions  Involved  In  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Audiovisual  activities 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$172.5  million  for  Air  Force  audiovisual  ac- 
tivities. The  Senate  bill  authorized  $154.5 
million— $19  million  below  request.  The 
House  amendment  authorized  $163  million. 

The  House  recedes. 
Civilian  personnel 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$2,838.9  million  for  Air  Force  civilian  per- 
sonnel. The  Senate  bill  authorized  $2,858.1 
million— a  $19.2  million  increase  to  the 
amount  contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  re- 
quest. The  House  amendment  authorized 
the  amount  requested. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
ComrrMnd,    control,    and    communications 

enhancements 

The  Senate  bill  contained  $5.9  million  in 
Title  III  for  Air  Force  command,  control, 
and  communications  enhancements  that 
were  not  contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1982 
request.  The  House  amendment  contained 
no  authorization  for  this  purpose. 

The  House  recedes. 
UH-60  helicopter  operating  support 

The  October  budget  amendment  deleted 
funding  for  the  procurement  of  6  UH-60 
helicopters.  Therefore,  the  $0.1  million  in 
training  support  associated  with  that  pro- 
curement is  no  longer  required. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  $0.1  million  re- 
duction in  training  support  of  UH-60.heli- 
copters. 
B-S2D  retirement 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $18.9  million  associat- 
ed with  the  retirement  of  three  B-52D 
squadrons  and  the  Combat  Crew  Training 
Squadron  in  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1982. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$18.9  mUlion  In  Title  III. 
ResewatiQus  coTicerTiing  S-S2  phase-out 

The  conferees  accepted  the  proposed  re- 
ductions to  the  fiscal  year  1982  authoriza- 


tion request  a^ssociated  with  the  phase-out 
of  the  B-52D  force.  However,  conferees  ex- 
pressed their  concern  regarding  the  planned 
phase-out  of  the  B-52D  force  during  a 
period  of  increasing  vulnerability  for  U.S. 
strategic  forces.  The  conferees  understand 
that  the  timing  of  the  currently  planned 
phase-out  would  not  impair  eventual  con- 
tinuation of  the  existing  B-52D  force  should 
the  planned  phase-out  be  reconsidered 
before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  further  study  this  matter  in 
conjunction  with  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
request. 
Advertising  activities 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $1.6  million  associated 
with  the  realignment  of  recruiting  advertis- 
ing from  the  services  to  an  expanded  joint 
advertising  program  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$1.6  million. 
Rapier 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $4.9  million  associated 
with  the  operations  and  maintenance  sup- 
port of  Rapier  missile  systems  to  be  pro- 
cured for  air  defense  of  U.S.  air  bases  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  corresponds  to  a  slip 
in  the  missile  procurement  account. 

In  view  of  action  by  the  conferees  to  pro- 
vide additional  authorization  for  the  pro- 
curement of  Rapier  missile  systems  In  fiscal 
year  1982,  the  conferees  disapproved  the 
proposed  reduction  In  operation  and  sup- 
port of  those  systems. 
Purchase  inflation 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $12.1  million  reflecting 
new  guidelines  reducing  budgeted  Inflation 
for  oF>erations  and  maintenance  purchases 
from  8.4  to  8.2  percent. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$12.1  million. 
Currency  exchange  revaluation 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $13  million  reflecting  a 
reestimated  fiscal  year  1982  exchange  rate 
l)etween  the  German  mark  and  the  U.S. 
doUar  from  2.09  to  2.26  to  1. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of  $13 
million. 
Fxiel  cost  reestimate 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $39.9  million  reflecting 
a  revision  of  the  estimate  for  the  cost  of 
fuel  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

As  previously  discussed  in  the  Army  sec- 
tion of  Title  III  the  conferees  agreed  to  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  Department  of  Defense 
budgeted  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  composite 
barrel  of  fuel  from  approximately  $56  to  $53 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  Therefore,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  a  reduction  of  $293.7  million. 
Korean  Won  revaluation 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$25.8  million  based  on  a  currency  exchange 
rate  between  the  Korean  Won  and  U.S. 
dollar  of  631  to  1.  By  bringing  the  Air  Force 
currency  exchange  assumptions  in  line  with 
other  action  taken  by  the  conferees  (using 
an  exchange  rate  of  686  to  1).  there  would 
be  a  savings  of  $2.1  million. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$2.1  million. 

Defensewide 
Cirnlian  Health  and  Medical  Program  for 

ike  Uniformed  Services  ( CHAMPUS) 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  Included 
$968.7  million  for  CHAMPUS.  The  Senate 


bill  authorized  the  amount  requested.  The 
House  amendment  contained  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $977.2  million  for  that  purpose— an 
$8.5  million  increase  over  the  amount  re- 
quested. 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  $30  million  reduction  in  CHAMPUS 
due  to  revised  estimates  extrapolated  from 
the  actual  rate  of  expenditures  during  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$21.5  million. 

Defense  Logistics  Agency  (.DLA),  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  IDCAA),  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ( OSD) 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$1,485  million  for  DLA.  DCAA.  and  OSD. 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  $1,482  million— a 
$3  million  reduction  in  the  amount  request- 
ed. The  House  amendment  contained  an  au- 
thorization of  $1,477  million— a  decrease  of 
$8  million  in  the  timount  requested. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $1,464  million— a  toUl  reduction  of  $21 
million  from  the  amount  requested. 
Audiovisual  activities 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$46.8  million  for  defense  agencies'  audiovis- 
ual activities.  The  Senate  bill  authorized 
$45.9  million- a  reduction  of  $0.9  million. 
The  House  amendment  authorized  $46.4 
million. 

The  House  recedes. 
Intelligence  and  communications 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$1,172.3  million  for  defensewide  Intelligence 
and  conmiunications.  The  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized $1,175.5  million— an  increase  of 
$3.2  million  to  the  amount  requested.  The 
House  amendment  authorized  $1,172.6  mil- 
lion. 

The  House  recedes. 
Civilian  personnel 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  contained 
$1,715.7  mUlion  for  civilian  personnel.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  $1,698.9  million— a  re- 
duction of  $16.8  million  from  the  amount  re- 
quested. The  House  amendment  authorized 
the  amount  requested. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
DOD  Dependents  Schools 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $26.4  million  in  DOD 
dependents  schools.  This  would  delay  for  a 
year  the  phased  Implementation  of  a  stu- 
dent food  service  program,  as  well  as  special 
programs  for  handicapped  students. 

The  conferees  believe  that  a  reduction  in 
the  dependents  school  program  would  rep- 
resent a  serious  erosion  in  the  quality  of  life 
of  U.S.  military  personnel  and  their  families 
stationed  overseas.  Therefore,  the  conferees 
disapproved  the  proposed  reduction. 
Joint      Recruiting     Advertising     Program 

U^P) 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained an  Increase  of  $8.2  million  in  the 
Joint  Recruiting  Advertising  Program  re- 
flecting a  realignment  of  recruiting  advertis- 
ing from  the  services  to  this  Department  of 
Defense-administered  program. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  increase  of 
$8.2  million. 
Purchase  injlation 

The  October  budget  amendment  con- 
tained a  reduction  of  $3.9  million  reflecting 
new  guidelines  rcuuclng  inflation  lOr  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  purchases  from  8.4 
to  8.2  percent. 
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The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$3.9  million. 
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fense research  and  development  activities. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Prohibition  of  contracting  out  entire  medi- 
cal facilities  (Sec.  304) 

Section  304  of  the  House  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  operation  and 
maintenance  funding  authorized  by  this 
conference  report  for  the  contracting  out  of 
entire  military  medical  facilities.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Authorization  of  funding  for  the  Leased  Sat- 
ellite Communication  System  (LEASAT- 
COM) 

Section  305  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorized the  use  of  $67  million  of  the 
amount  authorized  in  Section  301  of  this 
conference  report  for  Navy  operation  and 
maintenance  for  the  Leased  Satellite  Com- 
munications System  (LEASATCOM).  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

TITLE  IV-ACTIVE  FORCES 

Active  duty  military  strengths  for  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  in  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment  differed  by  a 
total  of  5.600.  There  was  no  disagreement 
on  the  Marine  Corps  strength.  The  confer- 
ence agreement,  which  is  100  below  the  Oc- 
tot>er  Administration  request,  is  summarized 
in  the  following  table: 
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Quality  of  active  force  recruits  (Sec.  402) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  402)  that  would  require  the  Army, 
in  fiscal  year  1982,  to  enlist  no  less  than  75 
percent  high  school  graduates  among  its 
male  accessions.  The  Army  could,  however, 
reduce  this  required  level  to  as  low  as  65 
percent  high  school  graduates  if  it  could  re- 
cruit 10  percent  of  its  non-high  school  grad- 
uate male  accessions  from  those  who  score 
above  50  on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifica- 
tions Test  (mental  categories  I-IIIA). 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
402)  that  would  extend  into  fiscal  year  1982 
the  requirement  in  the  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1981  (Public  Law  96- 
342)  that  the  Army  enlist  or  induct  no  more 
than  35  percent  non-high  school  graduates 
from  its  male  accessions. 

The  House  recedes. 

The  House  amendment  also  established  a 
requirement  that  no  service  enlist  individ- 
uals who  are  not  high  school  graduates  and 
who  score  in  category  IV  of  the  enlistment 
test. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Designation  of  Air  Force  physician  assist- 
ants as  commissioned  officers  (Sec.  403) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  403)  that  would  require  the  Air 
Force  to  appoint  physician  assistants  as 
commissioned  officers. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 


Repeal  of  limitation  on  dependents  overseas 

(Sec.  404) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  404)  that  would  repeal  the  325,000 
limitation  on  the  number  of  command-spon- 
sored dependents  overseas. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  conferees  observed  that  the  number 
of  dependents  overseas  has  declined  signifi- 
cantly over  the  past  three  years  due  in  large 
part  to  the  administrative  actions  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  reduce  the 
number  of  dependents.  The  conferees  recog- 
nize that  the  U.S.  presence  overseas  may  in- 
crease gradually  over  the  next  several  years 
and  that  the  dependent  population  may 
follow  that  same  trend. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  repeal  the  ceiling 
on  the  number  of  dependents  overseas.  The 
conferees  also  agreed  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  should  provide  quarterly  reports  on 
the  number  of  dependents  (both  noncom- 
mand-sponsored  and  command-sponsored) 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  so 
that  the  level  of  dependents  can  be  moni- 
tored. 

Repeal  of  the  ceiling  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  approval  for  immediate  increases 
in  the  number  of  dependents  overseas.  The 
conferees  expect  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  aggressively  pursue  administrative 
actions  to  control  the  number  of  dependents 
overseas.  Any  increases  in  the  number  of 
command-sponsored  dependents  permitted 
overseas  should  be  related  to  the  force  size, 
readiness  considerations  and  the  impact  on 
retention. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
requiring  a  quarterly  report  on  the  number 
of  dependents  overseas. 
Change  of  title  of  new  permanent  flag  grade 

for  the  Navy  from  commodore  admiral  to 

commodore  (Sec.  405) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  405)  that  would  change  the  title 
for  the  one-star  flag  grade  for  the  Navy 
from  "commodore  admiral"  to  "commo- 
dore." 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Extension  of  loan  forgiveness  program  (Sec. 

406) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  406)  that  would  extend  for  two 
years,  until  October  1.  1983.  the  authority 
for  the  current  test  of  a  program  offering 
loan  forgiveness  in  return  for  military  serv- 
ice. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

TITLE  V— RESERVE  FORCES 

Average  strengths  for  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  in  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  sunendment  differed  by  a 
total  of  2,700.  There  was  no  disagreement 
on  the  average  strength  level  for  any  other 
reserve  component. 

The  conference  agreement,  which  was  300 
above  the  administration  request,  is  summa- 
rized in  the  following  table: 
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Authority  to  exceed  end  strength  for  reserv- 
ists on  full  time  active  duty  (Sec.  502) 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  502(b))  that  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  increase  the  authorized 
number  of  reservists  on  full  time  active  duty 
in  support  of  the  reserves  by  two  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  reservists  authorized  to 
be  on  active  duty  under  section  502  of  the 
legislation  if  he  determines  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  similar  provi- 
sion (sec.  501(d))  that  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  increase  the  authorized 
number  of  reservists  on  full  time  active  duty 
by  an  amount  equal  to  five  percent  of  the 
number  authorized  for  each  reserve  compo- 
nent if  he  determines  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Increase  in  number  of  certain  personnel  au- 
thorized to  be  on  active  duty  in  support  of 
the  reserve  components  (Sec.  503) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
502)  that  would  suspend  for  one  year  the 
statutory  ceiling  on  the  number  of  reserve 
personnel  authorized  to  be  on  active  duty  in 
support  of  the  reserve  components  in  pay 
grades  E-8  and  E-9  in  all  services  and  pay 
grades  0-4,  0-5  and  0-6  in  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  and  would  replace  those  ceilings 
with  higher  ceilings  during  fiscal  year  1982. 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  503).  However,  the  provi- 
sion in  the  House  amendment  would  perma- 
nently change  the  statutory  ceilings.  In  ad- 
dition, the  provision  in  the  House  amend- 
ment would  permit  unused  authorizations  in 
pay  grade  E-9  to  be  "carried  down"  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  authorizations  in  pay 
grade  E-8. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Defense  mobilization  capability  (Sec.  504) 

The  House  contained  a  provision  (sec.  504) 
that  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
January  15,  1982,  a  plan  for  resolving  the 
existing  shortage  in  pretrained  military 
manpower.  The  plan  would  outline  the  ac- 
tions necessary  to  resolve  the  shortage  by 
no  later  than  January  15,  1987. 

The  Senate  report  addressed  this  issue, 
but  the  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
requiring  the  plan  submitted  be  designed  to 
solve  the  shortage  by  1984. 

The  House  amendment  would  also  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit  by  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1982,  a  study  of  the  potential 
impact  on  military  capability  during  mbbili- 
zation  of  the  use  of  Department  of  Defense 
civilian  employees  and  employees  of  con- 
tractors. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Extension  of  reserve  bonus  authority  (Sec. 

505) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  505)  that  would  extend  from  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981.  to  September  30.  1985.  the 
authority  for  a  bonus  for  reenlistment  in 
the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  and  a  selec- 


tive affiliation  bonus  for  the  Selected  Re- 
serve. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  extend  the  au- 
thority for  a  selective  affUiation  bonus  until 
September  30.  1985.  but  not  the  authority 
for  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  reenlist- 
ment bonus. 

TITLE  VI-CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

The  Department  of  Defense  originally  re- 
quested an  end  strength  of  1.024.900  in 
March. 

The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  an  end 
strength  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to- 
taling 1.024.200. 

The  House  amendment  would  authorize  a 
Department-wide  end  strength  of  1.031.900. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  an  overall 
Department  of  Defense  authorization  for  ci- 
vilian personnel  of  1.024.500— the  October 
administration  request. 

The  conferees  are  aware  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  presents  its  budgets  to  the 
Congress  with  a  sut>stantial  number  of  civil- 
ian spaces  subtracted  in  anticipation  that 
proposals  to  convert  certain  functions  from 
performance  by  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel to  performance  by  private  contractor 
will  prove  feasible.  This  budget  technique 
places  undue  pressure  on  the  decision  to 
convert  to  contract. 

The  conferees  direct  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  discontinue  the  practice  of  reducing 
civilian  personnel  authorization  requests  in 
anticipation  of  unspecified  conversions  to 
performance  by  private  contractors. 
Borrowed  and  diverted  military  manpower 

(Sec.  601) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
601(a)(2))  that  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  use  16,800  of  the  increase  in  ci- 
vilian personnel  for  the  Army  in  fiscal  year 
1982  to  replace  military  manpower  perform- 
ing civilian  functions.  The  provision  would 
further  direct  that  no  more  than  5,000  of 
these  16,800  personnel  could  be  indirect 
hires.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  would  also 
be  required  to  submit  a  report  by  September 
30,  1981,  on  how  the  16,800  personnel  were 
to  be  utilized. 

The  House  had  no  similar  provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
changing  the  reporting  date  from  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  to  February  1.  1982. 
Repeal    of    requirement   for    reduction    in 

number  of  senior-grade  civilian  employees 

(Sec.  602) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
910)  that  would  repeal  the  requirement  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  reduce  by  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1982  the  total 
number  of  civilian  employees  in  grades  GS- 
13  through  GS-18  by  4%  from  the  number 
employed  on  June  30.  1977.  The  provision 
would  retain  the  existing  requirement  that 
a  6%  reduction  be  accomplished  by  the  be- 
ginning of  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  603)  that  would  repeal  all  require- 
ments for  reductions  in  senior-grade  civil- 
ians. 

The  conferees  agree  that  it  is  essential 
that  civilian  manpower  be  managed  in  a 
more  efficient  msmner.  The  conferees  be- 
lieve that  aggressive  use  of  position  manage- 
ment, rather  than  arbitrary  reductior^.  is  a 
more  appropriate  method  of  accomplishing 
this  end.  Such  a  program  must  include  spe- 
cific requirements  with  respect  to  ( 1 )  review 
of  career  ladders.  (2)  identifying  position 
management  as  a  critical  element  in  the 
evaluation  of  first-line  supervisors  and  man- 


agers, and  (3)  periodic  and  frequent  indepth 
classification  audits  of  groups  of  positions. 

The  conferees  direct  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  implementation  of  the  po- 
sition management  program,  including  the 
guidelines  outlined  above,  by  Decemt>er  31. 
1981. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Research  and  development  laboratories: 
contracts  for  services  of  university  stu- 
dents (Sec.  603) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  604)  that  would  provide  specific 
authorization  for  the  Defense  Department 
to  contract  for  the  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  of  college  students  to  provide 
short-term  technical  supEtort  at  Defense  re- 
search and  development  laboratories. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  E>epartment  will  not  use  such 
student  service  contract  arrangements  to 
circumvent  civilian  personnel  ceilings  or  to 
provide  for  an  increase  in  the  civilian  work 
force.  The  conferees  intend  that  these  con- 
tracts are  to  be  entered  into  only  for  techni- 
cal services  and  only  when  it  can  be  demon- 
strated to  be  cost-effective. 

Contracting  out  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial type  functions 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  602)  that  would  require  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  major  command  to 
which  a  commercial  and  Industrial  type  ac- 
tivity (CITA)  is  assigned  to  certify  that  con- 
tracting out  that  function  would  not  have  a 
significant  adverse  effect  on  the  mobiliza- 
tion mission  assigned  to  the  command. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
602)  that  would  exempt  all  commercial  and 
industrial  type  functions  with  less  than  50 
employees  from  the  existing  statutory  re- 
porting requirements  on  proposed  contract- 
ing out  actions  contained  in  section  502  of 
the  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1981  (Public  Law  96-342).  This  provi- 
sion would  prohibit  a  reorganization  of  a 
CITA  function  in  order  to  avoid  the  report- 
ing requirement. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  both  provi- 
sions. Each  house  recedes  on  its  separate 
provision. 

TITLE  VII— MILITARY  TRAINING 
STUDENT  LOADS 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment differed  on  military  training  student 
loads  for  the  Army,  Army  National  Guard, 
Army  Reserve,  and  Air  National  Guard. 

The  Senate  bill  specifically  authorized  a 
portion  of  the  requested  student  loads  for 
the  Army  components  for  utilization  solely 
for  One  Station  Unit  Training  (OSUT).  The 
Senate  bill  also  contained  an  increase  of  647 
in  training  loads  for  the  Air  National 
Guard. 

The  House  amendment  contained  essen- 
tially the  same  numbers  for  the  Army. 
Army  National  Guard,  and  Army  Reserve, 
although  the  training  loads  did  not  contain 
specific  allocations  for  OSUT. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
that  sets  the  training  load  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  at  2.377.  an  increase  of  220 
over  the  Administration  request. 
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extmaion 


of  reduction  in  number 
retjuirtd  to  maintain  a  Junior 
Training    Corps    unit 


One-year 

0/  students 

Reserve    Officers 

(Sec.  702) 

The  Houseiamendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  7112)  that  would  extend  until 
August  31.  1982.  a  one-year  extension  of  the 
provision  thajt  permits  a  Junior  Reserve  Of- 
flcers's  Trailing  Corps  (JROTC)  unit  to  be 
maintained  with  a  minimum  enrollment  of 
100  studentsjor  10  percent  of  the  students 
enrolled  at  the  institution  who  are  at  least 
14  years  of  ai  e.  whichever  is  less. 

The  Senat<  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

TITLE  VIII-CIVIL  DEFENSE 

The  SenaU  bill  (sec.  801)  provided  $126.8 
million  for  ci  ^il  defense.  The  House  amend- 
ment (sec.  801)  authorized  $174  million  and 
earmarked  $'i4  million  for  the  emergency 
management  assistance  (EMA)  program  for 
state  and  lo<al  civil  defense  agencies.  The 
conferees  agr>ed  to  authorize  $129.0  million. 
Without  ean  larking  a  specific  amount,  the 
conferees  expect  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA)  to  make  suffi- 
cient funds  ai'ailable  for  the  EMA  program 
in  order  to  pi  event  any  reoccurrence  of  the 
funding  shorl  falls  that  state  and  local  agen- 
cies are  curre  itly  experiencing. 

The  House  Amendment  (sec.  801(b))  speci- 
fied that  the  $174  million  authorization  be 
used  for  the  first  year  funding  of  the  D 
Prime  progra  m,  a  seven  year  funding  effort 
to  upgrade  tie  United  States  civil  defense 
system.  The  I )  Prime  program  is  designed  to 
implement  tae  policies  of  Presidential  Di- 
rective 41  of  September  1978  and  Title  V  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  These 
policies  prov  de  for  improving  population 
survival  in  ft  e  event  of  nuclear  war  by  de- 
veloping a  coi  nprehensive  population  reloca- 
tion capabiliSy  during  times  of  crisis.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  Administration  has  announced  its  in- 
tention to  develop  an  expanded  but  cost  ef- 
fective Unite*  States  civil  defense  program: 
the  House  cinferees.  therefore,  agreed  to 
delete  section  801(b).  In  doing  so.  however, 
the  conferees  wish  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  program  being  developed  in  a 
timely  fashion.  In  line  with  that  decision, 
the  conferees  recommend  that  efforts  to  up- 
grade the  civil  defense  program  should  in- 
clude planning  for  the  protection  of  the 
general  population  as  well  as  promoting 
continuation  of  government  and  developing 
the  means  fo^  protecting  key  industries  and 
related  workforces.  The  conferees  believe 
that  Insufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  issue  of  Industrial  base  protection  and 
that  the  currrent  posture  holds  out  little 
prospect  thau  the  United  States  could  effec- 
tively protect  much  less  maintain,  an  ade- 
quate war-related  production  base. 

The  Senate  bill  (sec.  802)  increased  the 
current  appropriations  ceiling  from  $40  mil- 
lion to  $45  million  for  the  amount  of  Feder- 
al support  tttat  may  be  contributed  to  the 
states  for  personnel  and  administrative  ex- 
penses assoctated  with  civil  defense.  The 
House  amendment  (sec.  802)  increased  the 
ceiling  to  $47  million.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Houseiamendment  (sec.  803)  amends 
Title  II  of  thfe  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950  to  enable  states  to  use  funds  for  the 
preparation  for  and  response  to  both  attack- 
related  and  !  disaster-related  events.  The 
Senate  bill  co|itained  no  similar  language. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  concerned  that 
under  the  Hduse  provision,  funds  could  be 
expended  in  a  manner  that  would  not  in 
fact  permit  duof  use.  i.e.  that  funds  allocat- 


ed for  natural  disaster  preparedness  would 
have  limited  or  no  utility  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  attack.   Consequently,   the  Senate 
proposed  a  modification  to  the  House  provi- 
sion, which  permits  dual  use  of  attack-relat- 
ed civil  defense  resources  for  natural  disas- 
ter preparedness  as   long   as  such   use  of 
these  resources  is  consistent  with,  contrib- 
utes to.  and  does  not  detract  from  attack-re- 
lated civil  defense  preparedness.  The  confer- 
ees expect  to  follow  closely  the  development 
and    implementation    of    the    regulations 
called  for  in  this  section  and  will  consider 
additional  statutory  direction  in  the  future 
should  it  prove  necessary  to  do  so  to  con- 
form the  use  of  funds  authorized  pursuant 
to  this  Act  to  the  conferees'  intent. 
Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
TITLE  IX— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Requirements  for  annual  authorization  of 
appropriation  for  ammunition  and  other 
procurement    not    currently    subject    to 
annual  authorization  (section  901) 
Section  903  of  the  Senate  bill  and  section 
902  of  the  House  amendment  would  provide 
for  annual  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  ammunition  and  other  procurement  not 
currently  subject  to  annual  authorization 
effective  In  fiscal  year  1983.  The  Senate  and 
the  House  provisions  expressed  the  same 
intent  but  differed  slightly  in  the  wording 
of  the  requirement. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

AnntuU  report  on  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve component  equipment  (Section  902) 
Section  914  of  the  Senate  bill  would  re- 
quire an  annual  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  concerning  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve component  equipment  in  the  same 
format  and  level  of  detail  as  the  Five  Year 
Defense  Program  procurement  annex  now 
provided  to  Congress. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Deferral  of  personnel  end  strength  limita- 
tions (Sec.  903) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  906)  that  would  authorize  the 
President  to  defer  military  or  civilian  end 
strength  ceilings  established  by  statute  for  a 
period  of  up  to  two  months  during  a  war  or 
national  emergency. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Pro/iibt/ion  on  certain  civilian  personnel 
management  constraints  (Sec.  904) 
Section  911  of  the  Senate  bill  would  speci- 
fy that  Department  of  Defense  civilian  per- 
sonnel be  managed  solely  on  the  basis  of 
workload,  available  funds  and  authorized  ci- 
vilian end  strengths  for  each  fiscal  year. 
The  language  would  also  provide  that  the 
management  of  Department  of  Defense  ci- 
vilian personnel  should  not  be  subject  to 
any  man-year  constraint  or  limitation. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  910)  that  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  any  funds  authorized  by  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  Defense  any 
civilian  personnel  management  system  using 
the  full-time  equivalent  employee  concept. 

The  House  recedes. 
Military  cooperation  with  civilian  law  en- 
forcement officials  (sec.  90S) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
915)  that  would  clarify  authority  for  coop- 
eration between  military  and  civilian  law  en- 
forcement officials.  The  House  amendment 
contained  a  similar  provision  (sec.  908). 
After  substantial  discussion  the  conferees 


agreed  on  a  compromise  included  in  Section 
905  of  the  conference  report. 

Section  905  establishes  a  new  chapter  in 
Part  I.  subtitle  A  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  authorize  certain  military  coopera- 
tion with  civilian  law  enforcement  officials. 
The  new  chapter— chapter  18— would  con- 
tain eight  sections  which  ( 1 )  permit  various 
forms  of  military  assistance  to  civilian  law 
enforcement  officials,  (2)  restrict  the  direct 
participation  of  military  personnel  In  law 
enforcement  activities.  (3)  require  that  fur- 
nishing assistance  not  adversely  affect  mili- 
tary preparedness,  (4)  provide  for  reim- 
bursement for  assistance  to  civilian  authori- 
ties, and  (5)  make  clear  that  the  chapter 
does  not  limit  the  authority  granted  by  ex- 
isting law.  The  new  sections  and  their  provi- 
sions are  as  follows: 

Use  of  information  collected  during  mili- 
tary operations  (sec.  371).  Both  bills  clarify 
existing  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  share  information  collected  during 
the  normal  course  of  military  operations. 
The  House  bill  contained  two  clarifying 
phrases,  both  of  which  were  accepted  by  the 
Senate.  First,  the  House  bill  permits  such 
information  sharing  "in  accordance  with 
other  applicable  laws"  to  assure  the  contin- 
ued application  of  the  Privacy  Act.  Second, 
the  House  bill  provides  that  information 
may  only  be  given  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials who  have  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the 
laws  connected  with  the  disclosed  Informa- 
tion. These  provisions  reflect  current  prac- 
tice. 

Use  of  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine 
Corps  equipment  and  facilities  (sec.  372). 
Both  bills  contained  provisions  clarifying 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
make  available  certain  military  equipment 
and  facilities.  The  House  bill  contained 
three  clarifying  provisions  that  were  accept- 
ed by  the  Senate.  First,  the  Senate  bill  uses 
the  term  "armed  forces"  In  reference  to  the 
ownership  of  the  equipment  and  facilities 
involved.  But  that  term,  as  defined  in  10 
U.S.C.  101,  includes  the  Coast  Guard. 
Therefore,  to  avoid  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  or  otherwise  distxise 
of  Coast  Guard  equipment  and  facilities, 
this  section  is  limited  to  the  equipment  and 
facilities  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force  or 
Marine  Corps.  Second,  the  House  bill  in- 
cludes a  limitation  on  the  loan  or  other  dis- 
position of  equipment  and  facilities  to  situa- 
tions where  such  action  is  in  conformity 
with  other  applicable  laws.  This  provision 
assures  the  continued  application  of  exist- 
ing law.  such  as  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  Finally, 
the  House  bill  limits  the  use  of  the  military 
equipment  and  facilities  to  law  enforcement 
purposes.  This  limitation  is  consistent  with 
current  practice. 

Training  and  advising  civilian  law  en- 
forcement officials  (sec.  373).  Both  bills  con- 
tain provisions  authorizing  the  use  of  mili- 
tary personnel  to  train  civilians  In  the  oper- 
ation of  military  equipment.  The  House  bill 
authorized  training  for  maintenance.  The 
Senate  accepted  this  change.  The  Senate 
also  accepted  the  House  provision  which 
limited  the  provision  of  training  assistance 
to  personnel  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force 
or  Marine  Corps. 

Assistance  by  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel (sec.  374).  This  section,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  Senate  bill,  is  derived  from  the 
House  bill.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion military  personnel  are  authorized.  In 
certain  limited  circumstances,  to  operate 
and  maintain  (or  assist  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of)  equipment  made  available 
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under  proposed  section  372.  Assistance 
under  this  section  is  subject  to  the  same 
procedures  and  requirements  which  apply 
to  making  equipment  and  facilities  available 
under  proposed  section  372.  The  restrictions 
of  proposed  section  375  apply,  as  do  the 
military  preparedness  considerations  of  pro- 
posed section  376.  So  do  the  reimbursement 
provisions  of  proposed  section  377. 

The  assistance  shall  be  limited  to  situa- 
tions where  the  training  of  civilian  person- 
nel would  be  unfeasible  or  impractical  from 
a  cost  or  time  perspective.  The  request  for 
such  assistance  should  come  from  the  Cabi- 
net-level official  heading  the  Federal  agency 
with  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  criminal 
provisions  of  the  drug,  customs  or  immigra- 
tion laws. 

The  authority  of  military  personnel  to  op- 
erate or  maintain  (or  assist  in  operating  and 
maintaining)  equipment  made  available 
under  proposed  section  372  Is  granted  for 
certain  specific  circumstances.  First,  under 
section  374(b),  such  assistance  generally 
may  be  given  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
equipment  is  used  for  monitoring  and  com- 
municating the  movement  of  air  and  sea 
traffic.  Indeed,  this  is  the  primary  type  of 
assistance  sought  and  needed  by  Federal 
drug  enforcement  agencies. 

However,  the  conferees  recognized  that 
there  might  be  certain  limited,  emergency 
circumstances  where  it  would  be  helpful  if 
equipment  provided  under  prop>osed  section 
372  and  operated  or  maintained  by  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  personnel  could  be  used  for 
more  than  data  collection.  Therefore,  sec- 
tion 374(c)  permits  the  use  of  such  equip- 
ment as  a  base  of  operations  outside  the 
land  area  of  the  United  States  in  certain 
emergency  situations.  In  these  situations, 
such  equipment  can  be  used  to  move  civilian 
law  enforcement  personnel  so  they  ^  can 
launch  an  enforcement  operation  on  their 
own. 

The  conferees  were  concerned  that  use  of 
military  personnel  in  such  operations  had 
the  potential  for  placing  such  [>ersonnel  in 
confrontational  situations.  Therefore,  cer- 
tain safeguards  were  incorporated  in  this 
provision  to  assure  the  proper  role  for  mili- 
tary personnel.  The  authority  found  in  sub- 
section (c)  is  limited  to  emergency  situa- 
tions, as  determined  Jointly  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Attorney  General, 
using  a  definition  found  in  subsection  (c)(2). 
That  definition  is  intended  to  focus  on  the 
threat  of  large  scale  criminal  activity  at  a 
particular  point  in  time  or  over  a  finite 
p>eriod.  It  should  not  be  construed  to  permit 
the  declaration  of  an  emergency  which 
would  permit  use  of  this  authority  on  a  rou- 
tine or  extended  basis.  In  order  to  clarify 
the  role  that  the  military  personnel  and 
equipment  are  authorized  to  play  under 
subsection  (c),  that  subsection  also  states 
that  equipment  operated  by  or  with  the  as- 
sistance of  military  personnel  may  not  be 
used  to  interdict  or  interrupt  the  passage  of 
vessels  or  aircraft. 

Subsection  (c)  also  permits  the  transpor- 
tation of  civilian  law  enforcement  officials 
in  military  equipment  made  available  under 
section  372.  and  operated  by  Department  of 
Defense  personnel  under  374(a).  In  connec- 
tion with  law  enforcement  operations  out- 
side the  land  area  of  the  United  States,  such 
transportation  may  be  provided  to  or  from  a 
base  of  operations,  such  as  a  naval  ship,  or 
to  or  from  fixed  sites  outside  the  land  area 
of  the  United  States.  For  example,  if  the 
Coast  Guard,  in  an  emergency  circum- 
stance, is  launching  an  enforcement  oper- 
ation out  of  the  United  States  Naval  Base  at 


Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  Coast  Guard  or 
DEA  personnel  could  be  transported  to  or 
from  the  base— from  any  location— in  mili- 
tary equipment  utilizing  military  personnel 
to  operate  such  equipment. 

Although  such  transportation  of  civilian 
law  enforcement  personnel  Is  permitted 
only  under  emergency  circumstances,  the 
conferees  note,  and  intend,  that  the  need  to 
provide  such  trsuisportation  can  itself  be  an 
important  factor  to  consider  when  deter- 
mining whether  enforcement  would  be  seri- 
ously impaired  if  the  military  assistance  Is 
not  provided. 

The  existence  of  the  required  emergency 
must  be  jointly  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  Attorney  General.  The  ex- 
isting broad  delegation  authority  that  cur- 
rent law  extends  to  both  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (10  U.S.C.  133(d))  and  the  Attorney 
General  (28  U.S.C.  510)  should  apply  to  the 
joint  determination  made  under  subsection 
(c).  However,  the  conferees  expect  and 
intend  that  such  delegation  will  be  extended 
only  to  appropriate  high  level  officials  in 
the  respective  Departments. 

Restriction  on  direct  participation  by 
military  personnel  (sec.  375).  Both  bills  pro- 
vided for  restrictions  on  the  direct  participa- 
tion of  military  personnel  in  law  enforce- 
ment activities.  The  Senate  bill  precluded 
the  use  of  military  personnel  in  arrests, 
searches,  seizures  or  other  similar  activities 
unless  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  The 
House  bill  contained  a  similar  limitation, 
but  provided  an  exception  which  allowed 
military  personnel  to  assist  in  arrests  and 
seizures  outside  the  land  area  of  the  United 
States  under  certain  limited  circumstances. 
None  of  the  federal  enforcement  agencies 
requested  or  indicated  a  desire  for  such  au- 
thority for  military  personnel  Accordingly, 
the  authority  contained  in  the  House  bill 
for  this  form  of  direct  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivity by  military  personnel  was  deleted  by 
the  conferees. 

The  section  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
requires  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
issue  regulations  to  insure  that  the  provi- 
sion of  any  assistance  under  this  chapter 
does  not  include  direct  participation  by  a 
member  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  or 
Marine  Corps  in  an  interdiction  of  a  vessel 
or  aircraft  or  in  a  search,  seizure,  arrest  or 
other  similar  activity,  unless  such  activity  Is 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  Nothing  in 
this  section,  however,  limits  the  inherent 
authority  of  military  personnel  to  defend 
themselves  or  to  protect  Federal  property. 
Nothing  In  this  chapter  adversely  affects 
the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to  re- 
quest asssistsmce  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  the  provisions  of  21  U.S.C. 
873(b).  The  limitation  posed  by  this  section 
is  only  with  respect  to  assistance  authorized 
under  any  part  of  this  chapter. 

Assistance  not  to  adversely  affect  military 
preparedness  (sec.  376).  Both  bills  provide 
that  the  assistance  rendered  under  this 
chapter  by  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
not  adversely  affect  the  military  prepared- 
ness of  the  United  States.  The  conferees 
state  this  general  rule  in  the  statute,  and 
also  require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  that  result. 

Reimbursement  (sec.  377).  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  issue 
regulations  providing  that  reimbursement 
may  be  a  condition  of  the  assistance  to  civil- 
ian law  enforcement  officials  under  this 
chapter.  This  provision  was  contained,  in 
slightly  different  form,  in  both  bills.  The 
regulation  should  reflect  sufficient  flexibil- 


ity to  take  into  consideration  the  budgetary 
resources  available  to  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Non-pre-emption  of  other  law  (sec.  378). 
Section  378  clarifies  the  intent  of  the  con- 
ferees that  the  restrictions  on  the  assistance 
authorized  by  the  new  chapter  In  title  10 
apply  only  to  the  authority  granted  under 
that  chapter.  Nothing  in  this  chapter 
should  be  construed  to  ext>and  or  amend 
the  Posse  Comitatus  Act.  In  particular,  be- 
cause that  statute,  on  its  face,  includes  the 
Army  and  Air  Force,  and  not  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  the  conferees  wanted  to 
ensure  that  the  conference  report  would  not 
be  interpreted  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  assistance  under,  for  example, 
21  U.S.C.  873(b).  However,  nothing  in  this 
chapter  was  in  any  way  intended  to  rescind 
or  direct  the  rescission  of  any  current  regu- 
lations applying  the  policies  and  terms  of 
the  Posse  Comitatus  Act  to  the  activities  of 
the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps. 

Report  requirement  Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 908  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall,  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  expiration  of  180  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  chapter,  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  on  the  assistance  author- 
ity by  this  chapter.  The  report  shall  include 
findings  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  chapter. 

The  assistance  of  the  military  authorized 
by  this  chapter  will  be  used  primarily  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Customs  Service. 
Thus,  the  conferees  expect  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  will  include  within  this 
report  the  views  of  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  addition, 
in  order  to  assess  the  relative  importance  of 
the  assistance  rendered  by  the  military,  the 
conferees  expect  that  the  report  will  ad- 
dress the  desirability  of  expanding  or  con- 
tracting the  scope  of  the  assistance  author- 
ized by  this  chapter. 

Determination  of  CHAMPUS  payments  (Sec. 
906) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  905)  that  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement for  the  use  of  customary  charges 
in  det«rmining  reimbursement  schedules  for 
physicians  and  would  also  provide  that  the 
12-month  base  period  that  is  currently  used 
for  determining  medical  charges  be  adjusted 
at  least  once  a  year. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Increase  in  dollar  thresholds  for  certain  de- 
fense contract  regulations  (Sec.  907) 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  903)  that  would  amend  sections 
2304(a)(3)  and  2304(g)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  raise  the  current  ceiling  for 
use  of  the  simplified  small  purchase  proce- 
dures from  $10,000  to  $25,000.  The  House 
provision  would  also  amend  section 
2306(f)(1)  of  title  10  to  increase  the  certifi- 
cation threshold  for  the  Truth  in  Negotia- 
tions Act  (Public  Law  87-653)  from  $100,000 
to  $500,000.  Further,  the  House  provision 
would  amend  section  2311  of  title  10  by  in- 
creasing from  $100,000  to  $5  million  the 
threshold  below  which  the  service  Secretary 
has  the  power  to  authorize  negotiation  of 
contracts  for  experimental,  development  or 
research  work  or  for  making  or  furnishing 
property  for  experiment,  test,  development, 
or  research. 
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The  Senat4  bill  contained  no  similar  pro 
vision. 
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Armed    services    procurement   policy   (Sec. 

909) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
905)  that  would  amend  section  810  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Au- 
thorization Act.  1976  (Public  L.aw  94-106). 
relating  to  the  obligation  of  funds  under  a 
multiyear  procurement  contract,  by  increas- 
ing the  ceiling  imposed  on  cancellation 
clauses  in  such  contracts  from  $5  million  to 
$50  million.  Further,  the  Senate  provision 
would  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  sf)ecify  in  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  requests  for  each  fiscal  year 
those  weapons  programs  that  in  his  judg- 
ment should  be  procured  under  multiyear 
contracts,  if  the  contract  cancellation  ceil- 
ing to  be  provided  in  such  contracts  would 
exceed  $50  million.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
provision  specified  certain  criteria  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  prior  to 
entering  into  a  multiyear  contract. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  909)  that  would  amend  section 
2301  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  by  pro- 
viding a  general  policy  for  the  procurement 
of  property  and  services  (including  weapon 
systems  and  associated  items)  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Under  the  guidelines 
of  the  policy,  property  and  services  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  could  be  acquired 
by  any  kind  of  contract,  other  than  cost- 
plus-a-percentage-of-cost  contracts,  but  in- 
cluding multiyear  contracts,  that  would  pro- 
mote the  Interest  of  the  United  States.  The 
guidelines  would  also  provide  that  such  con- 
tracts, when  practicable,  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  property  at  times  and  in  quanti- 
ties that  would  result  in  reduced  cost  to  the 
government,  provide  incentives  to  contrac- 
tors to  improve  productivity  through  invest- 
ment, and  provide  for  the  achievement  of 
economic-lot  purchases  and  efficient  pro- 
duction rates. 

The  House  provision  would  amend  section 
2306  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize multiyear  contracting  for  the  pro- 
curement of  services  and  related  items  of 
supply  to  be  performed  within  the  continen- 
tal United  States  financed  by  funds  made 
available  for  a  single  year.  Such  services  and 
related  items  of  supply  may  now  be  pro- 
cured by  multiyear  contracts  outside  of  the 
continental  United  States  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2306  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

The  House  provision  would  add  a  new  sub- 
section 2306(h)  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  authorizing  the  heads  of  military  de- 
partments to  make  contracts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  property,  including  weapon  sys- 
tems and  items  and  services  associated  with 
weapon  systems,  for  periods  of  not  more 
than  five  years  if  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment (or  other  designated  official)  finds 
that  certain  specified  criteria  would  be  met. 

The  provision  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  prescribe  regulations  in  a 
manner  that  would  permit  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  multiyear  procurement.  The 
regulations  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  new  subsection  could  provide  for  con- 
tract cancellation  provisions  as  necessary; 
could  include  contractor  recurring  and  non- 
recurring costs  recovery  within  contract 
cancellation  provisions;  and  must  provide 
that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  multiyear 
contracting  should  be  used  to  expand  the 
industrial  base  of  defense  subcontractors, 
vendors,  and  suppliers.  In  addition,  the  new 
subsection  2306(h)  would  provide  that  the 
regulations  should  no>.  preclude  or  curtail 
competition,  or  the  right  of  the  military  de- 
partments to  terminate  a  prime  contract 
wherein  performance  is  deficient  with  re- 
spect to  cost,  quality,  or  schedule. 


Other  provisions  of  the  new  subsection 
2306(h)  would: 

Require  that  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  be  noti- 
fied in  writing  30  days  prior  to  the  award  of 
a  multiyear  contract  if  the  contract  contains 
a  cancellation  clause  setting  forth  a  cancel- 
lation ceiling  in  excess  of  $100  million; 

Authorize  multiyear  contracts  for  the  ad- 
vance procurement  of  components,  parts 
and  materials  necessary  to  manufacture 
weapon  systems,  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing economic-lot  purchases  and  to  achieve 
more  efficient  production  rates:  and 

Authorize  the  payment  of  cancellation  or 
termination  costs  for  a  multiyear  contract 
from  appropriations  made  for  the  contract 
concerned,  from  appropriations  available 
for  procurement  of  the  type  of  property 
concerned,  or  from  funds  specifically  appro- 
priated for  cancellation  or  termination 
costs. 

The  House  provision  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
modify  existing  procurement  regulations 
not  later  than  ninety  days  after  enactment 
to  implement  the  amendments  made  by  the 
new  subsection  2306(h). 

The  House  provision  would  exempt  from 
the  multiyear  contracting  authority  granted 
by  the  new  subsection  2306(h):  (a)  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration;  (b)  contracts  for  the 
construction,  alteration  or  major  repair  or 
improvements  to  real  property;  and  (c)  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  of  property  to  which 
section  111  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (automatic 
data  processing  equipment)  applies. 

The  House  provision  would  repeal  section 
810  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Authorization  Act,  1976  (Public 
Law  94-106;  89  Stat.  539).  which  imposes  a 
$5  million  ceiling  on  cancellation  clauses 
contained  in  multiyear  defense  contracts. 

The  House  provision  also  makes  a  techni- 
cal and  conforming  amendment  to  section 
2311  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  delegation  of  authority  to  make  de- 
terminations and  decisions  regarding  de- 
fense contracts. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  House 
provision  with  amendments.  The  substitute 
language  would  more  clearly  and  narrowly 
set  forth  the  criteria  that  the  head  of  an 
agency  must  apply  to  a  contemplated  mul- 
tiyear defense  contract  prior  to  a  decision  to 
procure  property  by  this  means.  The  substi- 
tute language  would  also  define  the  term 
"multiyear  contract"  for  the  purposes  of 
the  new  subsection  2306(h)  of  title  10  as  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  property  or 
services  for  more  than  one.  but  not  more 
than  five,  program  years.  Further,  the  defi- 
nition states  that  such  a  contract  could  pro- 
vide that  performance  under  the  contract 
during  the  second  and  subsequent  years  of 
the  contract  would  be  contingent  upon  the 
appropriation  of  funds  and  that  such  a  con- 
tract could  provide  for  a  cancellation  pay- 
ment to  be  made  to  the  contractor  if  such 
appropriations  are  not  made. 

The  provisions  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
limit  the  authority  to  enter  into  multiyear 
contracts  to  cases  where  "funds  are  other- 
wise available  for  obligation".  This  language 
was  adopted  to  make  clear  that  the  provi- 
sion does  not.  by  Itself,  provide  contract  au- 
thority. Rather  the  authority  to  enter  into 
contracts  is  provided  subject  to  funds  being 
available  for  obligation  through  other  ac- 
tions of  the  Congress  or  other  provisions  of 
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law.  In  adopting  this  language,  the  confer- 
ees did  not  intend  to  restrict  the  authority 
to  enter  into  multiyear  contracts  solely  to 
those  cases  where  funds  are  appropriated 
for  that  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  the  con- 
ferees envision  that  funds  could  be  available 
for  obligation  for  a  multiyear  contract  from, 
for  example,  annually  made  appropriations. 
Including  funds  made  available  through  re- 
programming  or  transfer;  proceeds  from 
sales  of  goods  and  services  which  under  cur- 
rent provision  of  law  would  be  available  for 
obligation;  and  funds  available  for  obliga- 
tion in  connection  with  foreign  military 
sales. 

The  conferees  do  not  believe  that  funding 
for  the  entire  term  of  a  multiyear  contract 
Is  necessary.  Under  the  Defense  acquisition 
procedures  that  have  been  in  effect  for 
many  years,  the  Department  of  Defense 
does  not  fund  items  being  purchased  during 
all  the  program  years  covered  by  the  mul- 
tiyear contract.  Rather,  the  department  ob- 
ligates funds  under  a  contract  for  items 
being  purchased  during  the  first  program 
year  when  the  contract  is  entered  into  and 
subsequently  obligates  funds  under  the  con- 
tract for  each  subsequent  program  year  of 
procurement  when  those  funds  have  been 
appropriated  for  that  year.  The  government 
is  not  obligated  to  pay  the  contractor  for 
subsequent  program  years,  nor  is  the  con- 
tractor obligated  to  proceed  for  subsequent 
program  years  until  the  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated and  the  contractor  has  been  ad- 
vised that  those  funds  are  available  for  con- 
tract performance.  Under  the  provisions  rec- 
ommended by  the  conferees,  that  practice 
could  continue. 

The  conferees  expect  that  these  provi- 
sions, in  conjunction  with  other  applicable 
provisions  of  law.  would  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  enter  into  a  contract, 
that  provides  for  the  initial  program  year 
and  for  up  to  five  program  years,  with  funds 
available  for  obligation  in  an  amount  suffi- 
cient only  for  the  first  year  plus  any  termi- 
nation liability  provided  for  under  the  con- 
tract. The  contract  could  include  a  cancella- 
tion ceiling  that  would  set  a  ceiling  on  those 
amounts  that  the  government  would  owe 
the  contractor  if  subsequent  program  years 
are  not  ordered,  that  could  be  either  funded 
or  treated  as  a  contingent  liability. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  amendments. 
Modification  of  defense  contract  profit  limi- 
tation provisions  (Sec.  911) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
904)  that  would  repeal  the  profit  limitation 
provisions  of  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act  of 
1934.  These  provisions  have  been  codified  In 
the  United  States  Code  in  sections  2382  and 
7300  of  title  10.  Section  2382  places  fixed 
profit  limits  of  12  percent  on  contracts  or 
subcontracts  over  $10,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  military  aircraft.  Section  7300  places 
profit  limits  of  10  percent  on  contracts  or 
subcontracts  over  $10,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  naval  vessels. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  911)  that  would  extend  the  waiver 
of  those  provisions  beyond  the  current  expi- 
ration date  of  October  1.  1981  (Public  Law 
96-342.  sec.  1005),  to  July  1,  1982,  on  any 
contract  or  subcontract  of  such  a  contract 
for  which  final  payment  is  made  before  July 
1.  1982.  The  House  amendment  would  also 
prohibit  the  responsible  agencies  from  Im- 
plementing the  Vinson-Trammell  provisions 
before  July  1,  1982. 

The  conferees  adopted  a  proposal  that 
would  amend  section  2382  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  and  repeal  section  7300  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code.  The  amendment  to 


section  2382  would  authorize  the  President, 
upon  a  declaration  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency, to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he 
determines  are  necessary  to  control  exces- 
sive profits  on  defense  contracts.  Such  regu- 
lations would  apply  to  appropriate  defense 
contracts  and  subcontracts  that  are  entered 
into  during  the  war  or  national  emergency 
and  to  major  modifications  of  contracts  or 
subcontracts  that  are  issued  during  the  war 
or  national  emergency. 

The  amendment  to  section  2382  author- 
izes the  President  to  transmit  to  Congress, 
within  60  days  after  the  declaration  of  war 
or  national  emergency,  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe.  The  regulations  would 
take  effect  unless  both  Houses  of  Congress 
disapprove  the  regulations  within  60  days 
after  transmission. 

That  amendment  provides  further  that 
such  regulations  as  the  President  prescribes 
would  remain  in  effect  for  no  more  than 
five  years  after  the  date  on  which  they  take 
effect  unless  they  are  extended  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Such  extension  could 
be  for  no  more  than  one  year. 

That  amendment  provides  also  that  a 
Court  of  Claims  would  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  claims  arising  from  actions 
taken  under  the  section  or  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  the  section. 

The  President  would  be  required  to  report 
to  Congress  at  the  end  of  each  year  concern- 
ing any  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  amendment  and  also  to  report  to  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  any  war  or  national 
emergency  during  which  any  such  regula- 
tions are  in  effect. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  language  pro- 
vides that  no  regulation  may  be  issued  or 
other  action  taken  to  enforce  any  provision 
of  section  2382  or  section  7300  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  any  con- 
tract entered  Into  between  October  1,  1976. 
and  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Military  base  reuse  studies  and  community 
planning  assistance  (Sec.  912) 
Section  913  of  the  House  amendment 
would  extend  base  reuse  planning  language 
from  the  fiscal  year  1977  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  and  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  avaUable 
grants  or  other  funds  to  communities  affect- 
ed by  base  closures  and  realignments,  or 
cancellation  of  major  defense  contracts.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
Specifically,  the  House  provision  would: 
Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  if  he 
determines  that  the  installation  may  be 
suitable  for  another  use  beneficial  to  the 
nation,  to  conduct  environmental  Impact, 
stress,  and  other  studies  to  determine  possi- 
ble future  use  by  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  of  military  Installations  that 
have  been  publicly  announced  as  candidates 
for  closure  or  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  decided  to  close. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
make  available  grants  or  other  funds  to 
local  and  state  govenmients  or  regional  en- 
tities for  purposes  of  planning  community 
adjustments  required  by  the  proposed  or 
actual  establishment,  realignment,  or  clo- 
sure of  a  military  installation  or  by  the  can- 
cellation of  defense  contracts  or  major 
weapon  programs  if  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  such  actions  are 
likely  to  have  a  significant  community 
impact. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
provide  funding  assistance  if  ( 1)  base  expan- 
sion or  new  establishment  would  result  in 
assignment  to  such  base  of  more  than  2,500 


defense  civilian  and  military  personnel  or 
more  defense  civilian  and  military  personnel 
than  ten  percent  of  the  number  of  employ- 
ees in  counties  and  municipalities  within  IS 
miles  of  such  installation,  whichever  is  less, 
and  (2)  if  no  other  community  Impact  assist- 
ance is  available. 

Provide  that  financial  assistance  in  the 
case  of  a  contract  cancellation  or  program 
termination  may  only  be  made  if  the  termi- 
nation results  in  the  loss  of  2.500  local  Jobs. 
Restrict  assistance  to  no  more  than  $2 
million  during  any  fiscal  year. 

Require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the 
operation  of  this  program  and  direct  the  Ini- 
tial report  be  submitted  no  later  than  De- 
cember 1.  1982. 

Define  "military  installation"  as  used  in 
this  provision. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
to  include  within  the  definition  of  local 
workforce  "contract  personnel"  as  well  as 
defense  civilian  and  military  personnel. 
Use  of  funds  to  relieve  economic  disloca- 
tions (Sec.  913) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
906)  that  would  prohibit  the  use  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  funds  to  pay.  In  connection 
with  any  contract  awarded  by  the  depart- 
ment, a  price  differential  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  economic  dislocations. 

The  Senate  provision  also  provided  for  a 
test  program  to  be  conducted  within  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency.  Under  the  test  pro- 
gram the  aforementioned  prohibition  would 
not  apply  to  contracts,  other  than  contracts 
for  fuel  purchases,  entered  Into  by  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  during  fiscal  year 
1982  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  were  to 
make  certain  determinations.  The  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  determine  that  such 
contract  would  not  adversely  affect  national 
security:  that  there  would  be  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  bids  would  be  received 
from  a  sufficient  number  of  responsible  bid- 
ders so  that  the  award  of  such  contract 
would  be  made  at  reasonable  cost  to  the 
United  SUtes:  that  the  price  differential  to 
be  paid  under  such  contract  would  not 
exceed  5  percent;  and  that  the  cumulative 
value  of  all  contracts  awarded  under  this  ex- 
ception would  not  exceed  $3.4  billion. 

The  Senate  provision  also  directed  the 
President  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  by 
April  15,  1982,  on  the  implementation  and 
results  of  the  test  program. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Prohibition  against  doing  business  with  cer- 
tain contractors  (Sec  914) 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
921)  that  would  prohibit  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  soliciting  a  bid  from,  awarding 
a  contract  to.  extending  an  existing  contract 
with,  or  approving,  when  approval  Is  re- 
quired, the  award  of  a  subcontract  to  a  con- 
tractor that  has  been  debarred  or  suspended 
by  another  Federal  agency. 

The  prohibition  as  contained  In  the 
Senate  bill  would  apply  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  knowledge  of  such  de- 
barment or  sxispension.  The  prohibition 
would  not  apply  when  the  debarment  has 
expired  or  has  been  terminated  or  the  sus- 
pension has  expired.  In  addition,  the  prohi- 
bition would  not  apply  when  the  E)epart- 
ment  of  Defense  determines  there  is  a  com- 
pelling reason  to  conduct  business  with  a  de- 
barred or  suspended  contractor  and  trans- 
mits a  notice  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration describing  such  a  determlna- 
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expenditure  of  funds  if  the  required  report 
is  not  submitted,  deletes  the  requirement 
for  contractor  explanations  and  changes 
from  10  percent  to  15  percent  of  the  growth 
in  unit  cost  that  would  trigger  the  initial  re- 
porting requirement  for  systems  in  procure- 
ment. 

Recommendations  with  respect  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  ieaste,  fraud,  abuse  and  mis- 
management in  the  Department  of  Defense 
ISec.  918) 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  915)  that  would  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  to  Congress  by  January  15. 
1982,  recommendations  for  improving  the 
efficiency  and  managment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  provision  would  re- 
quire that  a  report  be  submitted  including 
recommendations  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  contained  in  reports  issued 
since  January  1.  1979,  together  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  response  to  the  GAG 
reports. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
providing  for  one  report  on  January  15. 
1982,  and  another  on  January  15,  1983  to  t>e 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
lieu  of  the  President.  For  the  first  report, 
because  of  the  time  constraint,  the  review  of 
GAO  reports  only  has  to  go  back  to  October 
1,  1980.  The  second  report  under  this  sec- 
tion must  review  GAO  reports  back  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1979. 

Report  on  contributions  to  the  common  de- 
fense (Sec.  919) 

Section  902  of  the  Senate  bill  would  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  bur- 
dens of  mutual  defense  are  not  being  shared 
proportionately  by  the  United  States  and 
some  of  its  allies  and  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  submit  a  report  on 
allied  contributions  to  the  common  defense. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  the  sense 
of  Congress  language  and  to  extend  the  re- 
porting requirements  contained  in  section 
1006  (c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  96-342). 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

Assistance  to  Yorktown  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration (Sec.  920) 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
917)  authorizing  appropriations  not  to 
exceed  $750,000  to  provide  logistical  sup- 
port, personnel  services,  and  equipment  for 
the  Bicentennial  Celebration  of  the  Ameri- 
can victory  at  Yorktown.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  authorized  such  other  serv- 
ices as  the  Secretary  of  Interior  may  consid- 
er necessary  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  consider  advisable. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  (sec.  912)  but  no  authority  for 
such  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior. 

The  House  recedes. 
Requirements   relating  to  the  awarding  of 

sole  source  contracts 

The  Senate  bill  included  a  provision  (sec. 
908)  that  would  require  certain  actions  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  sole  source  procure- 
ment would  not  be  used  when  competition 
would  be  more  appropriate. 

The  conferees  discussed  this  provision  ex- 
tensively and  are  agreed  that  greater  effort 
to  increase  the  use  of  competition  is  re- 
quired in  the  Department  of  Defense.  How- 
ever, the  House  conferees  were  adamant 
that  they  could  not  accept  statutory  lan- 
guage prior  to  further  study  of  the  effect  of 
such  proposed  provision. 


The  conferees,  therefore,  agreed  to  delete 
the  language  of  section  908  but  direct  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  provide  a  report 
not  later  than  February  1.  1982,  to  Include 
the  following: 

An  agreed  upon  methodology  to  be  used 
by  all  the  military  departments  in  providing 
statistical  data  to  determine  the  use  of  com- 
petitive procurement  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  including  agreed  upon  definitions 
of  action  relating  to  competitive  and  non- 
competitive procurement  to  allow  a  stand- 
ardized procedure  for  reporting  on  such  ac- 
tions to  the  Congress. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  such  changes  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, including  legislative  changes  if 
necessary,  to  increase  the  use  of  competitive 
procurement  in  the  military  departments, 
including  the  views  of  the  Secretary  regard- 
ing savings  to  be  achieved  by  competitive 
procurement. 

The  conferees  are  further  agreed  that 
each  House  shall  conduct  hearings  in  its  ap- 
propriate committee  as  soon  as  feasible, 
during  this  session  of  Congress,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  sole  source  procurement  with  a  view 
to  devising  legislation  to  reduce  the  use  of 
non-competitive  procedures. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  that  legislation, 
modeled  on  section  908  of  the  Senate  bill, 
shall  be  introduced  in  each  House  to  provide 
a  vehicle  for  discussion  in  the  planned  hear- 
ings. 

Contingent   once-a-year   adjustment   of  re- 
tired pay 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
909)  that  would  require  an  annual,  rather 
than  semi-annual,  adjustment  to  military 
retired  and  r2tainer  pay,  effective  March  1 
of  each  year,  contingent  on  a  similar  change 
being  made  in  the  civil  service  retirement 
system. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  conferees  observed  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  were 
accomplished  in  conjunction  with  action  on 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  (Public  Law  97-35). 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Liability  of  the  United  States  for  tort  ac- 
tions of  National  Guard  Mem.bers 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

912)  that  would  make  the  United  States 
liable  for  claims  for  property  damage,  per- 
sonal injury  or  death,  caused  by  a  member 
of  the  National  Guard  while  performing 
certain  duties,  in  the  same  fashion  that  the 
United  States  would  be  liable  in  an  action 
brought  against  the  United  States  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  (28  U.S.C. 
1346;  Ch.  171.  title  28). 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  conferees  recognized  that  the  provi- 
sion could  be  considered  to  be  nongermane 
under  the  House  rules,  and  it  was  deleted. 
The  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
considering  a  similar  bill,  H.R.  3799,  which 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Law  and  Government 
Regulations  on  October  29,  1981. 
Establishing  the  position  of  Director  of  the 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

913)  that  would  establish  the  position  of  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  as  a  Presidential  appointment  re- 
quiring Senate  confirmation  and  would 
define  certain  duties  of  the  office. 
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The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  and  Vet- 
erans' Group  Life  Insurance 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

918)  that  would  increase  the  maximum  cov- 
erage imder  the  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  and  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance programs  from  $20,000  to  $35,000. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  Increases  in  the  levels  of  Insurance 
were  included  in  separate  legislation  (Public 
Law  97-66). 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Denial  of  benefits  for  persons  who  fail  to 
complete  tioo  years  of  an  original  enlist- 
ment 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

919)  that  would  amend  the  current  denial  of 
benefits  provision  for  persons  who  fail  to 
complete  at  least  two  years  of  an  original 
enlistment. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Nuclear  arms  control  talks 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 

920)  that  would  recite  Congressional  find- 
ings that:  the  President  has  stated  his  will- 
ingness to  resume  negotiations  of  nuclear 
arms  control  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union:  that  the  foreign  ministers  of  a 
number  of  European  governments  have 
urged  the  govenmient  of  the  United  States 
to  resume  nuclear  arms  limitation  talks;  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  recently  ne- 
gotiated a  communique  with  the  foreign 
ministers  of  NATO  stating  that  "the  allies 
stress  the  value  of  stabilizing,  equitable  and 
verifiable  arms  control  through  limitations 
on  Soviet  and  U.S.  strategic  arms."  The 
Senate  provision  would  declare  it  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  sup- 
ports the  reopening  of  nuclear  arms  control 
talks  and  that  the  Senate  and  the  President 
should  work  together  to  achieve  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  resuming  such  talks. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Restriction  on  purchase  of  foreign-made  ad- 
ministrative motor  vehicles 
Section  914  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
hibited the  service  Secretary  from  purchas- 
ing administrative  motor  vehicles  outside 
the  United  States  or  Canada  unless  the  pur- 
chase involves  less  than  $50,000  or  the  Con- 
gress has  specifically  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  such  motor  vehicles. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 


The  House  recedes. 
Recruitment  of  indiiHduali  toith  high  school 

equivalency  certificates 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  916)  that  would  prohibit  during 
fiscal  year  1982  the  use  of  any  gender-based 
distinctions  in  original  enlistments  in  the 
military  services  based  upon  high  school 
equivalency  certificates  except  when  such 
gender-based  distinctions  are  necessary  to 
maintain  readiness.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  also  be  directed  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  by  January  15,  1982,  on 
the  impact  of  such  a  limitation  and  on  per- 
formance and  readiness  differences  between 
certain  male  and  female  enlistees. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Limitation  on  sale  of  silver  from  the  nation- 
al defense  stockpile 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (Sec.  917)  that  would  terminate  the  au- 
thority to  dispose  of  silver  held  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Stockpile  on  September  30, 
1982,  unless  the  President  determines  that 
the  remaining  silver  authorized  for  disposal 
is  excess  to  the  requirements  of  the  stock- 
pile. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  conferees  noted  that  a  similar  provi- 
sion was  included  in  the  Omnibus  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981  (PubUc  Law  97-35)  and 
that  Inclusion  In  this  bill  would  be  redun- 
dant. 

The  House  recedes. 
Study  of  foreign  language  requirements 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  919)  that  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
requiring  students  enrolled  In  the  service 
academies  and  In  senior  ROTC  programs  to 
study  a  foreign  language  and  the  feasibility 
of  providing  a  bonus  to  service  members 
who  are  proficient  In  the  native  language  of 
a  foreign  country  In  which  they  are  sta- 
tioned. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  Department  of  Defense  indicated 
that  foreign  language  requirements  current- 
ly exist  for  the  Senior  ROTC  program  and 
for  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy,  with  language  courses 
available  for  students  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy.  The  House  conferees  agreed  to 
pursue  the  desirability  of  a  bonus  for  for- 
eign language  proficiency  through  a  letter 
to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  House  recedes. 
Verification  of  claims  by  West  Germany 

Section  920  of  the  House  amendment 
would  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that 


the  Secretary  of  the  Army  should  strength- 
en his  capacity  to  verify  large  claims  against 
the  United  States  made  by  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  due  to  damages  resulting 
from  maneuvers  and  other  Army  activities. 
That  section  would  provide  that  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  other  Army  personnel  be  used 
to  verify  such  claims. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 
The  House  recedes. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  should  do  all  possible  to  verify 
the  claims  in  question  but  are  of  the  opinion 
that  statutory  language  is  not  necessary  to 
express  the  concern  of  Congress  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Melvir  I*rice, 
Charles  E.  Behhett, 
Samitel  Stratton, 
Richard  C.  White. 
Bill  Nichols, 
Jack  Brinkley, 
Robert  H.  Mollohan, 
Dan  Daniel, 
Wm.  L.  Dickinson, 
G.  William  Whitehurst. 
Floyd  Spence, 
Robin  Beard, 
Don  Mitchell, 
Marjorie  S.  Holt. 
When  differences  regarding  intelligence  re- 
lated activities  are  under  consideration: 
Edward  P.  Boland, 
Norman  Y.  Mineta. 
Albert  Gore,  Jr., 
J.  Kenneth  Robinson, 
Solely  for  consideration  of  section  908  of 
the  House  amendment  and  section  915  of 
the  Senate  bill: 

Bill  Hoghes. 
Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr., 
Harold  S.  Sawyer, 
Robert  McClory, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Tower, 
Strom  Thurmond, 
Barry  Goldwater. 
J.  Warner, 

Gordon  J.  Humphrey. 
Bill  Cohen, 
Roger  W.  Jepseh, 
Dan  Quayle, 
Jeremiah  Denton, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
Sam  Nunn, 
Gary  Hart, 
J.  J.  Exon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the 
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November  4,  1981 


(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  November  2.  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.in.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  THoiMOND) . 


PRATER 

The  Chkplain.  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halveraon.  LX..D.,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prjyer: 


Let  us 
Let  us 

ator 

death  of 

our  family 
And  let 

nauts. 


□ray. 

rpmember  in  silent  prayer  Sen- 

and  his  loved  ones  in  the 

mother  and  any  others  in 

that  we  know  are  hurting. 

us  also  remember  the  astro - 


Stkvi  :ns 
iLis 


Fcrgi 
1  the 


God 


wo"d 


Father 
male  and 
united 
flesh:    we 
homes, 
riageas 
which 
forget  tha^ 
Ject  to 
Forgive  us 
Senate 
law  of 
family. 

Thy 
ness  to  th(  i 
stitute  a 
sealed  in 
foundatioh 
of  all  socijal 
and  fam 
destructive 
poisons, 
spouses 
ment  can 
that  we. 
will  not 
Pill  our 
each  oth€^ 
love 


God,  who  didst  create  man. 
female,   in   Thy   image   and 

th^m  in  marriage  to  become  one 
pray  for  our  families  and 
ive  us  when  we  treat  mar- 
product  of  sociological  theory 

changes  with  cultural  mores  and 
it  is  the  creation  of  God  sub- 

in^lolate  spiritual  and  moral  law. 
when  we  take  the  rules  of  the 

m<)re  seriously  than  we  take  the 
concerning  marriage  and  the 


declares  that  Thou  art  wit- 
marriage  vows,  that  they  con- 
^cred,  unconditional  covenant 
leaven.  Teach  us  to  honor  thi« 
essential  to  the  preservation 
order.  Secure  our  marriages 
dear  God,  against  every 
force    that    alienates    and 
feach  us  that   If   we  fail  as 
parents  no  other  achieve- 
adequately  compensate.  Grant 
frhose  business  Is  making  laws, 
the  law  of  God  in  contempt, 
homes  with  love  for  Thee  and 
for  the  sake  of  Him  who  is 
Amen. 
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Mr. 
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moment 
ing  minority 
any  of 
at  this 


the 


NITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
:  MAJORITY  LEADER 

PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
ms  jority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


TOWER. 


Mr.   President,   I   ask 
consent  that  the  Journal  of 
proce|edings  be  approved  to  date. 

DENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
objection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


OI  ;DER  of  PROCEDURE 


TOWER. 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
time  allotted  to  me  at  the 
4nd  ask  the  distinguished  act- 
leader  if  he  wishes  to  use 
leader's  time  allotted  to  him 


PC  Int. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
intend  to  use  perhaps  3  or  4  minutes  of 
the  leadership  time. 


AMERICAN   LIBERATORS   AND   THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  proud  of  the  soldiers  who  risked 
their  hves  to  liberate  the  victims  of  Nazi 
concentration  camps  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

Many  of  these  men  retold  their  stories 
at  the  International  Conference  of  the 
Liberators.  But  these  "liberators"  did 
not  reimite  last  week  only  to  reflect  on 
the  horrible  atrocities  forever  etched  into 
their  memories. 

No,  Mr.  President,  their  main  purpose 
was  to  remind  us — who  were  not  there — 
just  how  terrible  is  the  crime  of  genocide. 

President  Reagan  embodied  the  pur- 
pose of  this  conference  in  his  opening 
letter  to  all  the  participants.  He  stated : 

By  Increasing  public  awareness  of  the  holo- 
caust, this  conference  serves  as  a  stark  re- 
minder to  the  world's  conscience  of  what 
transpired  during  that  period  of  history  and 
will  strengthen  our  resolve  to  prevent  man- 
kind from  sinking  Into  that  ultimate  horror 
again. 

But  how  resolved  are  we  as  a  nation  to 
prevent  this  ultimate  horror  from  hap- 
pening again?  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  the  nine  alUed  nations  repre- 
sented at  the  conference,  eight  nations 
have  aflSrmed  their  support  for  the 
Genocide  Convention.  These  Included 
Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Denmark, 
Yugoslavia,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  and  the 
Netherlands. 

Only  one  nation — one,  Mr.  President — 
stands  alone  among  her  former  wartime 
allies  as  having  failed  to  ratify  this  con- 
vention. Of  course,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
speaking  of  the  United  States.  We  not 
only  stood  alone  at  this  conference,  but 
we  stand  alone  in  the  civilized  world  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  important  to  note 
that  at  one  point  in  his  letter  President 
Reagan  states  that: 

Men  of  goodwill  must  never  passively  ac- 
cept a  great  wrong  but,  Instead,  must  follow 
the  lead  of  those  who  actively  contributed 
to  stopping  the  murder,  degradation,  and 
tyranny  of  the  camps  as  the  liberators  did. 

But  where  would  these  liberators  lead 
us,  Mr.  President?  For  them  genocide  is 
very  real.  They  saw  firsthand  the  sicken- 
ing results  of  genocide  in  camps  such  as 
Buchenwald.  Ebense,  Bergen-Belsen, 
Dachau,  and  many  others.  That  is  why 
last  week  51  American  delegates  signed 
a  petition  urging  this  country  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  where  the  liber- 
ators would  lead  us.  This  is  where  com- 
monsense  leads  us.  If — as  Mr.  Reagan 
hopes — we  are  to  avoid  sinking  into  this 
ultimate  horror  again,  I  strongly  urge 
that  we  ratify  this  convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Pres- 
ident Reagan's  letter  to  the  participants 
of  this  conference  and  the  petition 
signed  by  our  American  delegation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  29,  1981. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  in  tribute  to  those  who 
liberated  the  Nazi  concentration  camps 
and  are  attending  the  International  Con- 
ference of  the  Liberators  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council. 

This  Conference  Is  the  first  to  honor  mem- 
bers of  the  Allied  troops  who  liberated  the 
death  and  slave  labor  camps  In  the  Spring 
of  1945.  By  Joining  with  delegations  from 
other  allied  nations,  our  country  will  help 
to  put  Into  clearer  focus  our  memories  of 
the  overwhelming  tragedy  and  unspeakable 
evil   the   liberators  discovered. 

Men  of  goodwill  must  never  passively  ac- 
cept a  great  wrong  but,  Instead,  must  fol- 
low the  lead  of  those  who  actively  contrib- 
uted to  stopping  the  murder,  degradation, 
and  tyranny  of  the  camps  as  the  liberators 
did.  They  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
courage  and  determination  In  helping  bring 
to  an  end  the  Third  Reich's  program  of 
atrocities. 

By  Increasing  public  awareness  of  the 
Holocaust,  this  Conference  serves  as  a  stark 
reminder  to  the  world's  conscience  of  what 
transpired  during  that  period  of  history 
and  will  strengthen  our  resolve  to  prevent 
mankind  from  sinking  Into  that  ultimata 
horror  again. 

In  this  notable  and  most  worthy  event, 
you   have    my   every   wish   for  a   productive 
and  enlightening  Conference  and  your  con- 
tinued progress  In  this  important  work. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Petttion  bt  American  Representative 
Liberators 

We,  the  undersigned,  participated  In  the 
liberation  of  the  Nazi  concentration  camps 
at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  We  saw  with 
horror  and  revulsion  the  machinery  of  per- 
secution and  mass  extermination,  and  as 
American  military  personnel,  were  able  lo 
play  a  unique  role  In  halting  the  wheels  of 
Nazi  genocide. 

The  United  States,  which  has  long  been  a 
beacon  of  hope  to  the  persecuted,  should 
now  make  a  clear  statement  to  the  world 
that  It  Is  forever  opposed  lo  the  heinous  act 
of  genocide,  and  will  seek  to  prevent  Its 
recurrence.  We  therefore  call  upon  the 
United  States  Senate  to  grant  Its  long  over- 
due advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted  to  me 
under  the  standing  order  to  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Missouri    (Mr. 

DANFORTH1  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  Ihe  Senator  from 
Missouri. 


AFTERMATH    OF    AWACS   VOTE 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  1 
week  ago  today  the  U.S.  Senate  cleared 
the  way  for  the  sale  of  AWACS  and 
F-15  enhancement  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  While  time  will  be  the  judge  as 
to  whether  the  decision  was  a  correct 
one  or  not  for  the  United  States,  it  is 
not  too  early  to  reflect  on  what  we  hoped 
to  achieve  by  letting  the  sale  go  forward 
and  the  prospects  for  achieving  Amer- 
ica's objectives. 

Bilateral  relations  between  nations 
must  be  two-way  propositions.  One  na- 
tion acts.  The  other  responds.  In  agree- 
ing to  the  AWACS  transaction,  the 
United  States  acted.  It  met  the  require- 
ments of  Saudi  Arabia.  It  passed  the 
latest  test  of  friendship.  Now,  it  is  Saudi 
Arabia's  turn  to  respond.  Saudi  Arabia 
is  now  the  center  of  America's  atten- 
tion, and  the  question  is,  "What  did 
America  get  out  of  the  sale?" 

During  the  course  of  the  AWACS  de- 
bate, it  was  argued  that  America's  for- 
eign policy  must  bo  in  our  own  interest, 
and  not  conducted  as  a  favor  to  any 
other  country.  We  can  all  agree  on  that. 
So  the  issue  now  is  the  way  in  which 
the  sale  will  benefit  the  United  States: 
The  extent  to  which  Saudi  Arabia  will 
reciprocate  our  friendship. 

At  the  time  of  the  F-15  sale  in  1978, 
the  transaction  was  portrayed  as  a  test 
of  American  friendship  toward  Saudi 
Arabia.  When  the  second  test  was  ad- 
ministered last  week,  many  of  us  looked 
at  how  well  our  earlier  gesture  of  friend- 
ship had  been  reciprocated.  We  were  not 
encouraged  by  what  we  saw. 

The  United  States  has  two  vital  in- 
terests in  the  Middle  East:  First,  to 
secure  an  adequate  supply  of  oil  at  a 
reasonable  price;  second,  to  further 
regional  stability  through  the  Camp 
David  peace  process.  Since  America 
passed  the  first  test  of  friendship  in  1978, 
Saudi  Arabia's  response  to  both  of  these 
Interests  had  been  disappointing. 

Saudi  oil  prices  had  more  than  doubled 
since  1978,  contributing  to  inflation  and 
a  stagnant  American  economy. 

The  Mideast  peace  process  had  moved 
forward  in  the  context  of  the  Camp 
David  accords— but  these  had  been  con- 
sistently denounced  by  Saudi  leaders 
and  imdermined  by  them  through  the 


punishment  and  isolation  of  Egypt,  sup- 
port for  the  PLO.  and  anti-Israeli 
rhetoric. 

Now  that  the  AWACS  sale  has  been 
agreed  to,  America's  two  vital  interests 
remain  the  same:  Reasonably  priced  oil 
in  adequate  supply  and  progress  under 
the  Camp  David  accords. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  prejudge 
the  question  of  what  America  gained 
from  the  AWACS  sale.  But  early  indica- 
tions of  reciprocity  in  the  area  of  oil  are 
not  encouraging. 

One  day  after  the  Senate  vote. 
OPEC— at  Saudi  instigation — reached 
agreement  on  a  unified  base  price  of  $34 
a  barrel  for  oil  exports.  While  a  number 
of  OPEC  members  will  have  to  reduce 
their  prices  somewhat  to  meet  this  level. 
Saudi  Arabia — our  most  important 
source  of  imported  oil— will  again  be 
raising  its  price  by  $2  a  barrel.  This 
move,  in  conjunction  with  the  Saudi  an- 
nouncement a  day  later  to  cut  produc- 
tion by  1  million  barrels  a  day,  wUl  result 
in  an  overall  increase  in  the  price  of 
OPEC  oil.  This  new  price  level  is  to  be 
frozen  through  the  end  of  1982.  WhUe  a 
freeze  in  prices  is  welcome,  it  is  more 
than  offset  by  a  rise  in  Saudi  prices,  a 
cut  in  Saudi  production  and  a  strength- 
ening of  the  OPEC  cartel,  all  of  which 
was  announced  within  48  hours  of  the 
AWACS  vote. 

As  regards  progress  toward  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  this  should  be  an  Amer- 
ican objective  that  is  shared  by  the 
Saudis.  Yet,  to  date,  the  only  tangible 
progress  toward  peace  in  the  region  has 
come  about  through  the  Camp  David 
accords— consistently  scorned  by  Saudi 
Arabia.  Heretofore,  they  have  chosen  to 
use  their  influence  to  attack,  rather  than 
promote  any  semblance  of  a  construc- 
tive dialog.  The  so-called  peace  plan 
suggested  by  Saudi  Arabia,  based  upon 
a  separate  Palestinian  Statn,  governed 
by  the  terrorist  PLO  and  with  its  capi- 
tal in  Jerusalem,  is  a  plan  which  under- 
mines the  Camp  David  accords  and 
which  should  be  summarily  and  totally 
rejected  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  were  deeply 
troubled  by  the  AWACS  vote.  That  issue 
is  now  in  the  past.  It  is  behind  us.  The 
issue  now  is  not  whether  the  United 
States  will  move  forward  from  this 
point,  but  whether  there  will  be  forward 
movement  by  Saudi  Arabia.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  the  opportunity  to  show  its  friend- 
ship to  the  United  States— in  oil  policy 
and  in  furthering  the  peace  process. 

Twice  Saudi  Arabia  has  administered 
tests  of  friendship  to  the  United  States, 
and  twice  the  United  States  has  passed 
the  tests.  It  is  now  our  turn  to  admin- 
ister tests,  and  Saudi  Arabia's  turn  to 
pass  them. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
10  a.m. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.-.  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong i.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  815, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate  conferees  I  submit  the 
joint  conference  report  to  S.  815,  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Defense  authorization 
bill. 

While  the  Senate  will  not  address  the 
specifics  of  this  bill  immediately.  I  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  highlight  sev- 
eral important  aspects  of  the  bill  which 
must  be  kept  in  mind  as  other  Senate 
committees  begin  their  deliberations  on 
defense  issues. 

First,  this  bill  is  only  a  first  step  to- 
ward the  execution  of  a  long-term  de- 
fense recovery  program.  We  did  not 
arrive  at  our  current  lack  of  prepared- 
ness overnight;  and  neither  will  we  buy 
back  the  necessary  margin  of  safety  for 
our  forces  in  1  years  time.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration work  toward  sustaining 
significant  defense  increases  through 
the  next  several  years. 

Second,  this  bill  is  current,  up  to  date, 
and  consistent  with  revised  budget 
guidelines.  The  conferees  postponed 
judgment  on  the  President's  strategic 
proposals  until  they  were  announced 
early  in  October:  and  the  administra- 
tion's budget  revisions  have  also  been 
reviewed  and  incorporated  in  the  con- 
ference bill.  The  extra  time  taken  to 
include  the  strategic  package  and  the 
budget  revisions  has  produced  a  con- 
ference report  that  is  both  timely  and 
relevant  to  the  appropriations  process. 
Third,  while  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  been  responsive  to  most  of 
the  proposed  budget  revisions,  reduc- 
tions in  defense  are  not  being  made 
without  some  penalty.  Too  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  under  the  false  assump- 
tion that  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
being  asked  to  reduce  its  budget  by  only 
$2  billion.  I  will  remind  them  that  to 
achieve  a  reduction  of  $2  billion  in  out- 
lays we  were  forced  to  make  reductions 
totaling  $6.2  billion  in  budget  authority 
from  the  March  request.  Of  necessity, 
these  reductions  involved  a  range  of  cut- 
backs including  the  accelerated  retire- 
ment of  ships  and  aircraft,  reductions  in 
foreign  commitments,  and  a  general 
curb  on  previously  planned  rates  of  pro- 
curement. 

Working  within  the  budget  con- 
straints imposed  by  the  September 
budget,  review,  the  conferees  have  never- 
theless reported  a  bill  that  is  balanced  in 
its  application  of  limited  resources.  We 
have  provided  for  near-term  improve- 
ments in  readiness  while  at  the  same 
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time  protecting,  to  the  extent  possible, 
the  long-term  modernization  of  our 
forces. 

Because  readiness  and  modernization 
are  regarded  as  the  most  compelling  de- 
fense priorities,  the  conferees  were  re- 
quired to  accept  some  reductions  in  for- 
eign comriltments,  force  structure  and 
combat  sustainability.  While  we  accept- 
ed such  cuts,  we  did  not  endorse  them. 
However,  [  must  caution  my  colleagues 
that  the  c  )mmittee  is  confident  of  these 
priorities  (in  strategic  grounds,  and  that 
if  further  reductions  are  proposed  we 
will  Insist  that  they  come  from  force 
structure  i  ind  foreign  commitments. 

Finally  1  At.  President  I  will  remind  my 
colleagues  that  there  are  no  military 
grounds  f c  r  the  budget  cuts  contained  in 
this  conference  report.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  aid  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees have  responded  to  the  adminis- 
tration's request  that  there  be  further 
reductions  in  Federal  spending  during 
fiscal  year  1982.  Any  further  reductions, 
proposed  either  here  In  Congress  or 
within  tho  administration,  would  have 
the  devast  iting  effect  of  short-circuiting 
the  Presid  ;nt's  commitment  to  revitalize 
our  militafy  forces  before  we  even  get 
started. 

The  tenBency  to  address  the  defense 
a  strategic  vacuum — isolated 
from  the  o  ninous  trends  in  international 
affairs  and  beholden  to  the  outcome  of 
:  pbout  economic  theory —  must 
and  overcome.  Our  forces 
must  be  ajipropriately  sized  and  equipped 
to  meet  th( :  challenges  of  this  decade  and 
the  Senates  deliberations  must  reflect 
such  a  cor  imitment 


infighting 
be  resisted 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  HAtTlELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pari  amentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  th;  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
morning  business  is  closed. 
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OFFICER.  Under  the 
the  Senate  will  now  re- 
of  H.R.  4144.  which 
state  by  title. 

legislative  clerk  read  as 
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The  Seriate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

TtP  AMENDMENT   NO.    577 

To 


4144)  making  appropriations 
and  water  development  for  the 
sndlng  September  30,   1982.  and 


prohibit    the   Department  of 
fr^un  obtaining  plutonlum  for  nu- 
ons  purposes  from  commercial 
realtor  fuel) 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
consideration. 

OFFICER.  The  clerk 
amendment, 
clerk  read  as  follows: 


PRI  ISIDING  I 
tie  I 


The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 577 : 

On  page  31,  between  lines  5  and  6.  Insert 
a  new  section  305  as  follows: 

"Sec.  305.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  In  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  obtain  for  nuclear  weapons  pur- 
poses, by  purchase,  reprocessing,  or  other 
means,  plutonlum  from  spent  fuel  with- 
drawn from  a  civilian  power  reactor.". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment that  I  am  offering  today  is  an  es- 
sential component  of  our  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  stopping  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend  for  a  moment,  un- 
der the  existing  parliamentary  situation, 
it  will  be  necessary,  before  he  proceeds, 
for  one  of  Ihe  managers  to  ask  for  con- 
sent to  set  aside  the  pending  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  set  aside  in  order  to  en- 
tertain the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
for  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  set  aside. 

The  Chair  apologizes  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  He  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers facing  the  United  States  today  is  the 
growing  possibility  that  a  radical  country 
such  as  Libya,  or  a  terrorist  organization 
will  use  a  nuclear  weapon  against  us  at 
home  or  against  our  national  Interests 
abroad.  We  have  only  begun  to  realize 
that  classical  deterrence  will  not  prevent 
radical  countries  or  terrorist  organiza- 
tions from  exploding  nuclear  bombs  any- 
where In  the  world — in  the  oil  fields  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  In  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
or  in  the  subways  of  New  York.  For  them, 
the  balance  of  terror,  which  so  far  has 
restrained  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  from  war,  has  no  meaning.  In- 
creasing the  opportunities  for  them  to 
obtain  atom  bombs  would  lead  to  an  im- 
balance of  terror  that  could  destroy 
civilization  as  we  know  It. 

One  can  conjure  up  all  the  grim  con- 
sequences of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  radical  countries  or  terrorist  or- 
ganizations merely  by  asking  the  ques- 
tion: What  would  have  happened  if  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  had  come  to  power 
10  years  later,  after  the  United  States 
had  fulfilled  its  agreements  with  the 
Shah  to  export  nuclear  materials  and 
equipment  to  Iran? 

The  growing  availability  of  the  tech- 
nology and  material  to  make  atom 
bombs,  particularly  to  terrorist  organiza- 
tions subject  to  few.  if  any,  constraints 
against  exploding  a  bomb,  represents  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  our  national 
security. 

Yet,  published  reports  Indicate  the 
Department  of  Energy  Is  considering  a 
plan  that  would  seriously  undermine  In- 
ternational efforts  to  control  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Under  this  plan,  the 
Department  would  obtain  plutonlum  for 
nuclear  weapons  from  spent  reactor  fuel 


discharged  from  commercial  nuclear 
powerplants, 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  serious 
adverse  consequences  of  such  a  plan  both 
for  our  national  security  and  for  the  fu- 
ture of  commercial  nuclear  power  in  this 
country,  I  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  prohibit  the  Department  of  Energy 
from  using  any  funds  appropriated  to  it 
under  this  act  to  obtain  plutonlum  from 
commercial  spent  fuel  for  producing 
nuclear  weapons. 

I  am  also  today  cosponsoring  a  bill,  td 
be  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  that  will  prohibit  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  from  li- 
censing the  transfer  of  spent  fuel  from 
a  commercial  powerplant  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  making  nuclear 
weapons. 

Using  the  Plutonium  in  spent  fuel 
taken  from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants 
to  make  nuclear  weapons  Is  an  extremely 
Ill-considered  idea  for  three  reasons. 

First,  it  would,  in  effect,  turn  commer- 
cial nuclear  powerplants  Into  bomb  mak- 
ing factories.  Such  a  step  would  seriously 
undermine  U.S.  efforts  to  halt  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  countries  that  do 
not  now  have  them.  No  longer  would  the 
United  States  have  the  credibility  nec- 
essary to  persuade  current  nonnuclear 
weapons  countries  not  to  use  their  osten- 
sibly peaceful  nuclear  power  programs 
to  build  atomic  bombs.  How  could  the 
United  States  expect  other  countries  not 
to  divert  plutonlum  from  their  civilian 
nuclear  programs  when  we  are  diverting 
plutonlum  on  a  grand  scale? 

The  U.S.  nuclear  nonprollferatlon  pol- 
icy would  become  "Do  as  we  say,  but 
not  as  we  do."  The  DOE  plan  would  ren- 
der ludicrous  the  historic  basic  a.ssump- 
tion  underlying  current  nonprollferatlon 
policy — that  a  clear  distinction  exists  be- 
tween "Atoms  for  Peace  and  Atoms  for 
War." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  estimated  that,  to 
date,  civilian  nuclear  power  reactors 
around  the  world  have  produced  enough 
Plutonium  for  28,000  bombs  similar  in 
size  to  the  one  dropped  on  Nagasaki. 
Fortunately,  the  vast  majority  of  this 
plutonlum  remains  locked  in  spent  re- 
actor fuel.  The  DOE  plan,  however, 
would  set  a  virtually  Irreversible  prece- 
dent leading  to  the  Increased  availability 
of  this  Plutonium  for  weapons  purposes 
and  the  increased  risk  that  this  pluto- 
nlum would  be  stolen  by  terrorist  groups 
or  radical  countries. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  the  organization  responsible 
for  safeguarding  civilian  nuclear  equip- 
ment and  materials  around  the  world 
against  misuse  for  building  nuclear 
weapons,  recognizes  the  threat  the  DOE 
plan  poses  to  International  nonprollfer- 
atlon efforts.  According  to  published  re- 
ports, the  American  delegation  attend- 
ing the  IAEA's  general  conference  In 
September  received  a  stern  warning  on 
the  political  dangers  of  plundering  na- 
tional stockpiles  of  civilian  nuclear  spent 
fuel  for  weapons-grade  plutonlum. 

Apparently,  Dr.  Slgvard  Eklund,  lAE 
director-general,  warned  that  the  plan 
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could  unleash  a  new  wave  of  European 
hostility  toward  nuclear  energy. 

Dr.  Theodore  B.  Taylor,  a  former  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons  designer  and  an  Inter- 
nationally respected  expert  on  nuclear 
safeguards,  said  of  the  DOE  plan : 

(N)atlons  that  have  so  far  resisted  such 
temptations  (to  obtain  nuclear  weapons) 
would  be  stimulated  to  follow  our  example. 

He  said,  the  U.S.  Government — 
will   lose  whatever  remaining  credibility  It 
has  regarding  Us  avowed  policies  to  lead  the 
world  m  the  directions  that  will  sharply  re- 
duce the  threat  of  nuclear  wars. 

The  DOE  plan  to  use  plutonlum  from 
commercial  spent  fuel  to  make  nuclear 
weapons  has  a  second  fundamental  flaw : 
It  would  effectively  militarize  the  entire 
back  end  of  the  civilian  nuclear  fuel 
cycle.  If  commercial  spent  fuel  becomes 
the  raw  material  for  nuclear  weapons, 
the  DOE  could  avoid  NRC  licensing  re- 
views for  the  transportation  and  storage 
of  the  resulting  radioactive  wastes. 

Moreover,  the  DOE  could  use  its  plan 
for  obtaining  utility  spent  fuel  for  nu- 
clear weapons  to  justify,  on  national  se- 
curity grounds,  restrictions  on  public 
access  to  information  about  utility  man- 
agement of  commercial  powerplants.  We 
could  anticipate  an  increase  in  police 
surveillance  of  workers  and  opponents 
of  nuclear  power,  as  well  as  other  In- 
fringements on  civil  liberties. 

Finally,  the  DOE  plan  would  liave  ad- 
verse consequences  for  the  future  of  the 
U.S.  nuclear  power  program.  As  a  spokes- 
man for  the  American  Nuclear  Energy 
Council  commented: 

This  (plan)  could  be  a  public  relations 
disaster.  We've  spent  years  reassuring  the 
public  that  nuclear  power  Is  separate  from 
the  weapons  program. 

I  have  long  believed  the  debate  over 
the  future  of  commercial  nuclear  power 
should  focus  on  such  issues  as  economics 
and  reactor  safety.  The  DOE  plan,  how- 
ever, would  unnecessarily  inject  an  ex- 
tremely volatile,  potentially  polarizing 
issue  into  that  debate.  It  would  give  the 
opponents  of  nuclear  power  the  enor- 
mous advantage  of  arguing  that  every 
time  we  flip  on  a  light  switch  or  turn  on 
the  television,  we  help  to  make  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  DOE  apparently  views  this  plan 
as  one  of  several  possible  options  for  ob- 
taining the  plutonlum  needed  for  the 
projected  manufacture  of  more  than  14,- 
000  new  nuclear  weapons  during  the  next 
8  to  10  years.  If  DOE  pursues  this  option, 
however,  it  will  find  itself  in  the  Ironic 
position  of  attempting  to  strengthen  the 
national  security  with  methods  which, 
by  increasing  the  risks  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, ultimately  will  weaken  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
not  in  anyway  interfere  with  DOE  plans 
to  expand  this  Nation's  nuclear  weapons 
arsenal.  It  would  foreclose  just  one  op- 
tion for  building  new  nuclear  weapons 
that  poses  risks  to  us  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  far  exceeding  any  possible 
benefits.  The  DOE  has  several  more  ac- 
ceptable alternatives  for  obtaining  the 
plutonlum  it  needs  to  build  its  nuclear 
weapons. 


First,  it  could  refurbish  existing  plu- 
tonlum and  tritium  production  facilities 
to  Increase  their  productivity  and  build 
new  facilities  dedicated  to  producing 
weapons-grade  plutonlum. 

Second,  it  could  make  weapons-grade 
plutonlum  by  blending  super-grade  plu- 
tonlum with  existing  stocks  of  fuel-grade 
Plutonium. 

Finally,  as  a  temporary  measure,  it 
could  renew  its  agreement  with  Britain, 
maintained  from  1959  to  1979,  under 
which  the  United  States  would  receive 
plutonlum  in  exchange  for  highlv  en- 
riched uranium  required  to  fuel  the 
Royal  Navy's  nuclear  submarine  fleet. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
DOE  is  still  developing  the  laser  Iso- 
tope separation  <LIS)  technology  that 
would  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  fourth, 
unacceptable  option :  distilling  weapons- 
grade  Plutonium  from  the  contaminated 
Plutonium  in  commercial  spent  reac- 
tor fuel.  I  recognize  that  it  is  highly  un- 
likely that  DOE  will  have  sufficiently  de- 
veloped this  technology  to  enable  it  to 
use  commercial  spent  fuel  to  build  nu- 
clear weapons  in  this  fiscal  year,  or  even 
before  the  proposed  $200  million  LIS 
production  plant  comes  on  line  In  1987. 

Nevertheless,  DOE  in  its  contingency 
planning  has  already  begun  to  weigh  its 
various  options  for  obtaining  plutonlum 
to  build  additional  nuclear  weapons.  The 
decisions  It  makes  this  year  will  deter- 
mine the  course  of  this  plan  over  the 
next  10  years. 

Even  if  DOE  cannot  actually  use  Plu- 
tonium in  commercial  spent  fuel  for  nu- 
clear weapons  this  year,  my  amendment, 
if  accepted,  would  send  an  urgently 
needed  signal  to  the  DOE  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  the  United  States  undermine  Inter- 
national efforts  to  halt  the  spread  of 
atomic  bombs  by  diverting  plutonlum 
from  its  own  commercial  nuclear  power 
program  to  build  nuclear  weapons.  If 
the  Senate— and  the  Congress— does  not 
send  that  message  today,  DOE  will  begin 
to  base  Its  contingency  plarmlng  on  the 
availability  of  this  truly  unfortunate 
proposal,  and  we  will  have  unnecessarily 
and  tragically  defeated  ourselves  in  the 
ceaseless  battle  against  nuclear  prolif- 
eration. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  managers  of 
this  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  let  me  underscore  a  few  simple 
facts. 

One,  there  is  no  funding  in  this  bill  for 
use  in  this  way,  as  outlined  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

It  Is  also  a  fact  that  DOE  has  floated 
the  concept  technology.  We  are  years 
away  from  being  able  to  use  civilian 
spent  fuel  for  this  purpose. 

Having  stated  those  two  simple  facts, 
nevertheless,  there  is,  I  think,  a  basis 
for  the  Senator's  concern. 

In  the  atomic  energy  defense  activities 
account  there  is  funding  for  continuing 


si>ecial  Isotope  separations  research,  and 
I  underscore  the  term  "research."  Pimd- 
ing  provided  allows  for  continued  re- 
search Into  the  use  of  lasers  to  enrich 
Plutonium  to  weapons  grade  quality, 
particularly  two  separate  processes  at 
two  laboratories  which  are  competing 
against  each  other  at  the  present  time. 
These  processes  remain  experimental 
and  totally  unproved. 

The  committee  has  agreed  with  the 
budget  request  for  this  program. 

Also,  I  Indicate  for  the  record  that 
under  the  operating  expense  for  mate- 
rials production,  on  page  99  of  the  Sen- 
ate report,  the  committee  allows  $21.8 
million,  as  compared  to  the  $13.8  million 
In  fiscal  year  1981,  so  that  Is  an  increase. 
In  the  plant  and  capital  account,  the 
committee  does  not  Include  House  In- 
creases of  $14  million  for  Initiating  the 
development  of  a  module.  One  poten- 
tial use  of  this  process  is  to  use  it  to 
enrich  fuel  grade  plutonlum  from  the 
DOE  reactor  at  Hanford,  Wash.,  as  a 
source  of  breeder  R.  &  D.  fuel. 

When  the  Senator  raises  the  question, 
as  he  has.  with  respect  to  using  the  laser 
process  to  transform  spent  commercial 
fuel  Into  plutonlum  for  nuclear  bombs, 
I  indicate  again  how  strongly  I  share  the 
Senator's  concern. 

It  seems  that  this  possibility  imder- 
mines  the  distinction  between  what  we 
call  a  peaceful  and  benign  use  of  the 
atom  and  the  military,  the  destructive, 
applications  on  the  other  hand.  TTiis 
could  exacerbate  our  nonprollferatlon 
problems  around  the  world,  by  blurring 
what  we  call  the  traditional  distinction 
between  the  commercial  and  the  military 
uses. 

Also,  I  think  that  the  expansion  of 
this  program  could  be  a  public  relations 
nightmare  for  the  commercial  nuclear 
Industry,  which  already  Is  In  bad  shape 
and  is  suffering  from  lack  of  public 
understanding. 

For  those  reasons — and  after  check- 
ing with  the  minority  leadership — the 
committee  will  accept  this  amendment. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  raising  this  matter  and  underscor- 
ing this  concern  as  he  has  done  this 
morning. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  no  funds  In  this  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  using  civilian  spent  fuel  for  weapons 
grade  plutonlum.  Therefore,  to  put  in 
language  that  says  none  of  the  funds  can 
be  used  for  that,  in  some  ways.  Is  a  moot 
question,  an  unnecessary  matter.  On  that 
ground  alone,  we  would  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

However,  I  think  the  Senator  makes  a 
point,  that  this  Is  no  time  to  let  the  sus- 
picion creep  in  that  these  funds  will  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  because  paranoia 
is  rather  great  in  the  International  nu- 
clear political  field. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  assurance  we  can 
give,  which  perhaps  will  help  dampen 
down  some  of  the  paranoia  that  is  sweep- 
ing some  of  our  NATO  allies  at  this  time. 
So,  for  the  minority,  we  have  no 
objection. 
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We  were  also  told  yesterday  that  not 
one  single  coal  company  had  made  a  re- 
quest for  this  project.  I  shall  put  in  the 
Record  this  letter  from  the  Mining  and 
Reclamation  Council  of  America.  It  rep- 
resents 70  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  coal 
production.  This  is  a  letter  to  Senator 
Stennis  from  Daniel  R.  Gerkin,  presi- 
dent of  that  organization. 

They  state : 

The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway,  upon 
completion,  will  provide  an  Important  trans- 
portation link  to  Southeastern  and  foreign 
markets  for  MARC  members  In  14  states.  Al- 
though the  Tennessee  Tomblgbee  will  not 
receive  equal  use  by  coal  producers  In  all 
these  states.  Its  use  will  not  be  limited  solely 
to  producers  In  Alabama  and  Tennessee.  Coal 
producers  In  the  Illinois  basin  and  the  Appa- 
lachian region  also  anticipate  benefiting 
from  the  utilization  of  the  waterway.  Of  no 
less  importance.  Is  the  existence  of  a  link  to 
the  Oulf  to  complement  the  existing  rail 
transportation  system  serving  the  same  pro- 
duction regions.  Although  the  existing  rail 
system  can  service  increased  shipments.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  it  will  be  able  to  provide  serv- 
ice for  the  substantial  Increase  in  shipments 
destined  for  the  burgeoning  export  market. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  put  that  letter  in 
the  Record  this  afternoon.  I  wish  to  keep 
it  frankly  here  at  the  desk  at  this  time  so 
I  can  read  again  from  it. 

But  here  we  have  the  statement  no  coal 
company  wants  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
organization  representing  70  percent  of 
coal  producers  in  this  country  tell  us  ic 
is  not  only  a  vital  link  but  that  the  rail- 
roads will  be  incapable  of  furnishing  the 
service  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  in  the  Recoro 
are  here,  and  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
study  the  matter  and  listen  to  the  debate 
as  time  goes  on  so  that  the  facts  and  the 
truths  will  emerge. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  further  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    578 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  imprinted  amendment,  containing 
three  technical  amendments,  to  the  desk 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
578.  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  line  4,  insert  the  following:  be 
fore    "relm-".    "otBclal    entertainment    ex- 
penses mot  to  exceed  93.000):". 

On  page  33.  line  7,  starting  with  "of"  strike 
all  through  "Enforcement"  on  line  12  and  in- 
sert the  following:  "to  remain  available  until 
exp?nded". 

On  pag9  33,  line  31,  starting  with  "Septem- 
ber" strike  all  through  "1983"  on  line  24  and 
Insert  the  following:  "expended". 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  these 
technical  amendments  restructure  the 
bill  language  relating  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  to  conform  with 
the  language  presented  in  the  fiscal  year 
1982  budget  request. 

The  first  amendment  provides  for  offi- 
cial entertainment  expense  of  $3,000  as 
requested. 

The  second  amendment  makes  a  rec- 
ommendation of  appropriate  recom- 
mended appropriation  to  remain  avail- 
able imtil  expended.  It  also  strikes  the 
House  language  which  earmarks  in  the 
bill  specific  funding  levels  for  the  Office 
of  the  Commissioner,  the  Office  of  Nu- 
clear Reactor  Regulation,  and  the  Office 
of  Inspection  and  Enforcement. 

The  final  amendment  strikes  the 
House  language  limiting  the  availability 
of  funds  received  by  the  Commission  for 
cooperative  nuclear  safety  research  pro- 
grams and  funds  available  for  nuclear 
reactor  research. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  amendments  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc  and  the  text  as  thus  amended 
be  regarded  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  manager  on 
the  minority  side,  has  cleared  this  re- 
quest on  these  technical  amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  cleared  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  (XTP  No.  578)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

BREEDER  REACTOR  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
our  subcommittee  marked  up  this  appro- 
priation bill,  the  amount  agreed  to  by  the 
subcommittee  for  the  water  cool  breeder 
reactor  program  in  the  breeder  reactor 
systems  activity  was  $57  million,  the 
same  as  the  House  allowance  and  the 
President's  budget  estimate.  This 
amoimt  was  agreed  to  without  any  objec- 
tion and  Senator  McClure  and  myself 
offered  report  language  concerning  the 
shipping  port  LWBR  operation.  This 
language  was  also  accepted  without  ob- 
jection in  the  subcommittee. 
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Subsequently,  when  we  had  full  com- 
mittee markup  and  made  significant 
large  reductions  throughout  the  bill 
after  the  President  submitted  his  Sep- 
tember revised  budget  estimate,  the  re- 
port language  which  I  shall  read  was  in- 
advertently dropped  from  the  committee 
report  when  we  reduced  the  $57  million 
allowance  agreed  to  earlier  down  to  $51 
million.  The  report  language  appears  on 
page  42  of  the  committee  print  of  the 
energy  and  water  development  appro- 
priation report  accompanying  H.R.  4144. 
The  language  should  appear  in  the  re- 
port 97-256  on  page  94  after  the  second 
paragraph  under  the  heading  of  Breeder 
Reactor  Systems,  as  follows: 

The  Light  Water  Breeder  Reactor  (LWBR) 
concept  Is  important  as  a  potential  future 
energy  source.  The  LWBR  core  presently  In- 
staUed  in  the  Shipplngport  reactor  has  far 
exceeded  its  original  design  objective,  and  is 
operating  well.  Valuable  additional  knowl- 
edge can  be  obtained  at  a  relatively  small 
Incremental  cost  through  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  Shipplngport  LWBR.  This  knowl- 
edge can  only  be  derived  from  an  operating 
LWBR  and  would  be  lost  were  the  Shipping- 
port  plant  to  be  shut  down  prematurely.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  DOE  is  directed,  to  continue 
operation  of  the  Shipplngport  LWBR  plant 
as  necessary  to  obtain  all  relevant  technical 
data  on  the  reactor's  performance;  demon- 
strate its  long  life  potential,  particularly 
with  respect  to  fuel  depletion;  and  make 
possible  a  more  precise  determination  of 
LWBR  breeding  performance. 

I  want  to  ask  my  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Oregon,  if  that  is 
correct.      

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  stated  the  situation  cor- 
rectly, and  I  have  no  objection  to  this. 
This  is  report  language,  and  he  recited 
the  correct  history  of  this  language,  and 
I  would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

I  might  say  for  the  record  that  this  is 
Admiral  Rickover's  program,  the  Ship- 
plngport reactor,  the  LWBR.  His  record 
of  success  is  rather  outstanding,  un- 
paralleled for  success  in  the  nuclear  pro- 
gram. I  understand  he  Is  being  reap- 
pointed and,  indeed,  his  success  record.  I 
suppose,  justifies  that.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  watchdogs  for  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
that  we  have  in  Government  today. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

THE    GARRISON   PROJECT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  very  concerned  about  the  Garrison 
project  from  South  Dakota's  point  of 
view.  It  is  very  possible  that  South  Da- 
kota could  benefit  greatlv;  it  is  also  pos- 
sible that  South  Dakota  could  suffer 
greatly  under  the  Garrison  project. 

I  have  just  completed  a  discussion 


with  my  two  good  friends,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  (Mr. 
Hatfield*.  It  had  been  my  intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  increase  from 
$100,000.  which  is  in  the  committee  re- 
port for  a  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
Garrison  project  on  South  Dakota,  to 
$175,000. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  If  my  coUeague  will 
yield,  the  $100,000  is  in  the  report,  and 
it  directs  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
spend  out  of  funds  for  investigation 
$100,000  on  the  project  potentialities  for 
irrigation  in  South  Dakota  through  the 
James  River. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  clarification. 

There  are  many  groups  and  people  in 
South  Dakota  who  are  concerned  about 
the  environmental  problems  that  may 
arise  from  the  project.  A  major  concern 
is  the  water  quality  of  the  return  flows 
down  the  James  River  and  if  they  will 
meet  the  standards  for  safe  drinking 
water.  Another  concern  is  the  potential 
flooding  and  dewatering  of  the  James 
River  which  may  be  caused  by  the  proj- 
ect. The  James  River  presently  is  a 
meandering  stream  and  many  people 
feel  the  Garrison  project  may  cause  im- 
wanted  changes  in  the  James  River. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  giving  me  such  a  good  expla- 
nation of  the  studies. 

In  any  event  I  do  not  want  to  oppose 
what  my  colleagues  from  North  Dakota 
wishes  to  do.  I  do.  however,  want  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  my  State. 

As  these  studies  go  forward — it  is  pos- 
sible that  we  will  find  there  are  environ- 
mental problems  that  we  did  not  antici- 
pate. We  have  great  ground  water  prob- 
lems in  South  Dakota ;  the  well  recharge 
rates  are  going  down;  there  is  pollution 
in  certain  streams  and  wells;  there  is  a 
whole  myriad  of  things  that  could  arise 
as  the  studies  go  forward.  For  this  rea- 
son I  have  decided  not  to  offer  my 
amendment  in  the  hope  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  could  give  us  greater  latitude 
to  spend  more  money.  I  understand  the 
money  would  come  out  of  the  construc- 
tion money.  So  it  will  not  increase  spend- 
ing in  this  bill.  This  understanding  would 
allow  me  and  groups  in  South  Dakota  to 
work  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
try  to  address  these  problems. 

Let  me  say  that  the  James  River,  where 
most  of  the  Garrison  return  flows  would 
go.  is  of  great  concern  to  South  Dakota. 
What  the  Garrison  project  really  means 
to  the  land  in  the  James  River  Valley  and 
to  the  water,  the  drinking  water  used 
by  cities  and  towns,  along  the  river,  is  of 
utmost  concern  to  South  Dakota  and 
myself.  I  feel  that  $100,000  is  not  enough 
to  do  an  adequate  study,  very  frankly. 

I  know  we  are  under  budget  restraints, 
but  the  funds  would  come  not  from  in- 
creasing the  budget  but  rather  from  con- 
struction funds.  I  ask  my  colleagues  as 
to  how  this  problem  will  be  addressed, 
and  I  thank  them  so  much  for  working 
with  me  on  this. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Might  I  say  to  my  col- 
league from  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  James  River  goes  through 


some  200  miles  of  North  Dakota,  and  we 
are  interested  in  the  soundness  of  that 
type  of  a  project.  That  is  why  we  joined 
with  the  Senator's  colleague  from  South 
Dakota.  Senator  Abdnor.  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  in 
putting  into  the  report  this  $100,000  for 
the  study  so  that  both  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  would  know  the  facts  as 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out  the  need  for 
them. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, has  made  a  great  suggestion  in 
agreeing  to  contact  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation to  direct  that  they  go  beyond  the 
$100,000  if  they  find  need  for  more  studies 
in  that  area,  and  certainly  North  Dakota 
supports  that  position.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  for  the 
clarification  of  his  intent. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
only  say  to  my  colleague  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  that  I  appreciate 
his  concern  on  this  matter  as  it  relates  to 
the  potential  impact  on  the  environment 
in  South  Dakota.  But  I  would  have  to 
also  affirm  the  comments  made  by  his 
colleague  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews)  . 

The  committee  has  on  page  64  a  state- 
ment in  the  report  indicating  a  $100,000 
earmark  for  the  South  Dakota  project 
relating  to  the  James  River,  the  impact 
on  the  James  River,  by  the  Garrison  unit. 

We  had  earmarked  that  out  of  the  gen- 
eral investigations  account  as  a  repro- 
graming  within  that  accoimt  without 
budgetary  impact. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
indicated  he  would  like  to  make  that 
$175,000  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
environmental  issues  were  included. 

I  really  feel  he  would  box  himself  In 
with  that  kind  of  approach,  and  in  order 
to  be  helpful  and  to  accommodate  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  had  indi- 
cated to  him  that  I  would  be  very  pleased 
to  amend,  in  a  sense,  the  language  of 
the  report  presently  with  respect  to  the 
bill  to  indicate  the  deep  concern  I  share 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
about  a  study  being  comprehensive  and 
sufficient  to  include  all  of  the  potential 
environmental  impact,  and  I  would  be 
a  little  bit  hesitant  to  limit  that  to  a 
ceiling  of  $175,000  because,  as  he  knows, 
there  are  many  times  we  get  into  these 
things  and  they  create  triggering  ac- 
tions to  open  up  new  avenues  and  new 
problems  that  have  to  be  reviewed. 

I  think  the  Senator  would  find  himself 
possibly  in  a  box  there,  and  I  would 
much  rather  send  a  letter  to  the  bureau, 
as  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
indicated  to  do.  indicating  our  interest 
and  urging  them  to  proceed  with  this 
kind  of  study  and  to  reprogram  or  to 
ask  authority  for  approval  for  repro- 
graming  of  additional  money  from  the 
committee  which  would  be  foreordained 
as  approval  because  of  our  commitment 
in  this  colloquy  to  the  Senator,  and  be- 
cause of  our  commitment  to  this  similar 
objective  the  Senator  seeks. 

I  really  feel  he  would  get  that  objec- 
tive far  more  likely  through  this  ap- 
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has  pointed  out  that  is  a  great  need  in 
the  James  River  Valley  for  an  adequate 
water  supply  down  in  South  Dakota  and 
that  this  is  water  that  is  very  much 
needed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  remember  just 
last  summer  when  the  people  in  South 
Dakota  were  petitioning  to  North  Dako- 
tans  to  release  more  water  to  let  it  come 
down  because  they  were  very,  very  short 
of  water  in  the  James  River.  I  am  sure 
that  is  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that  ex- 
ists between  the  States. 

Tragically,  of  course,  we  could  not  re- 
lease the  water  behind  the  reservoirs  be- 
cause we  had  no  way  of  refilling  those 
reservoirs  unless  we  have  Garrison  water 
moving  into  them.  That  is,  of  course,  the 
reason  for  the  study,  so  we  can  find  out 
what  the  impact  will  be. 

I  salute  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Senator  Hatfield,  for  the  way  he 
has  offered  to  resolve  the  question  raised 
by  our  colleague  from  South  Dakota.  I 
certainly  appreciate  his  doing  that. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  my  constituents  in  South 
Dakota  have  expressed  concerns  regard- 
ing the  Garrison  project.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  a  couple  of  points  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Dakota. 
First.  I  understand  that  the  funds  to 
be  spent  in  the  Oakes  area  would  be  to 
construct  the  full-size  pumping  struc- 
ture; however,  an  area  of  great  concern 
to  some  South  Dakotans  who  live  along 
the  James  River  is  the  amount  of  actual 
pumping  to  be  done  to  achieve  the  stated 
purpose  of  irrigating  5,000  acres.  Our 
understanding  is  that  the  Bureau  would 
need  pumping  capacity  of  about  112 
cubic  feet  per  second  to  irrigate  5,000 
acres.  Is  it  the  Senate's  understanding 
that  this  bill  will  allow  only  that  amount 
of  pumping  capacity? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  the  plan. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Several  farmers  along 
the  James  River  have  expressed  concern 
that  the  language  regarding  the  May  11. 
1977.  court  order  in  this  bill  may  have 
an  impact  on  future  legal  action  that 
they  may  bring  against  the  Garrison 
unit.  For  instance,  if  a  farmer  along  the 
James  River  is  damaged  as  a  result  of 
the  Garrison  unit  return  flows,  will  his 
legal  rights  be  at  all  limited  by  this 
language  in  the  bill.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  provision  would  not  re- 
strict a  farmer  or  South  Dakota's  legal 
rights  in  any  way  except  in  respect  to 
the  May  11.  1977,  court  order  or  subse- 
quent order  on  this  matter. 

Does  the  Senator  have  this  same  in- 
terpretation of  the  provision  in  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  do  have  that  same 
interpretation.  We  have  checked  it  out 
with  attorneys,  both  in  North  Dakota 
and  in  Washington,  and  that  is  the  way 
it  would  work. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  These  are  important 
issues  for  my  constituents  along  with 
the  James  River.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
North  Dakota  for  clearing  up  these  two 
issues. 

I  wish  to  also  thank  Senator  Burdick, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  my  col- 
league. Senator  Abdnor,  and  others  for 
their  work  on  this  matter. 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  temporarily  set  aside.  As 
one  of  the  managers,  I  understand  I 
should  make  that  request.  I  am  happy 
to  set  aside  the  committee  amendments 
so  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
may  offer  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 

UP    AMENDMENT   'NO.    579 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  DciieN- 
BERGER),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Pressler,  pro- 
po.ses  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
579. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

At  page  11.  Iln«  8,  following  the  word  "Or- 
der. '  insert  the  following  new  language: 
"Providing  that  other  provisions  of  law  shall 
continue  to  be  applicable  to  the  project;" 
and  on  line  12  following  the  word  "Canada" 
strike  "; "  and  Insert  the  following  new 
language,  "under  the  authorized  plan  :" 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  has  been  discussed  with 
the  managers  of  the  bill  on  both  sides. 
I  move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President  I  have  a 
statement  I  wish  to  present  following 
any  colloquy  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  intent  that  we  engage  in  a  brief 
colloquy  after  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  579)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
my  border  State  of  Minnesota  is  one  of 
a  number  that  shares  an  important  and 
friendly  border  with  Canada.  Concerns 
repeatedly  expressed  by  Canada  over  the 
Garrison  project,  and  intensive  litiga- 
tion over  the  project  throughout  much 
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of  the  1970's,  have  raised  a  niimber  of 
concerns  which  I  wish  to  clarify  with  my 
colleague  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  any  misunderstandings  concern- 
ing the  amendment  before  the  Senate, 
and  would  be  happy  to  clarify  any  lan- 
guage over  which  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  has  questions. 

I  believe  the  amendment  proposed  by 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota  does  de- 
fine the  thrust  of  what  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  and  I  were  at- 
tempting to  do  when  we  adopted  our 
amendment  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  that  comment.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  language  concern- 
ing the  stipulation  and  order  of  May  11, 
1977  has  as  its  sole  purpose  the  setting 
aside  of  that  stipulation.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  have  any  other  impact  on  the 
law  affecting  the  project.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  first  expressed  concerns 
over  the  potential  impact  of  the  Gar- 
rison project  upon  Canada  in  1969.  Those 
concerns  accelerated  to  the  point  where 
Canada  requested  a  construction  mora- 
torium in  1973.  Following  failure  to  re- 
solve the  issue  through  State  Depart- 
ment channels,  the  issue  was  referred  to 
the  International  Joint  Commission  in 
1975,  and  in  1977  the  IJC  concluded  that 
the  project  would  cause  significant  in- 
jury to  health  and  property  in  Canada — 
recommending  that  portions  affecting 
Canada  not  be  constructed  at  this  time. 

I  mention  this  history  because  it  is 
important  that  this  body  understand 
that  the  Garrison  issue  has  evolved  into 
a  major  issue  between  our  Nation  and 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  am  aware  of  the 
concerns  expressed  by  Canada  over  the 
project,  and  fully  support  the  need  to 
keep  our  actions  on  the  project  consist- 
ent with  our  treaty  obligations  to 
Canada. 

There  are  some  different  interpreta- 
tions put  on  the  IJC  report,  but  essen- 
tially the  thrust  is  as  my  colleague 
pointed  out.  Certainly,  we  recognize  and 
fully  support  the  need  to  keep  our  ac- 
tions on  the  project  consistent  with  our 
treaty  obligations  with  Canada. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Then  those  fea- 
tures of  the  authorized  plan  will  not  be 
constructed  with  these  funds,  if  when 
operated  in  accordance  with  the  orig- 
inal authorization,  they  would  affect  wa- 
ter flowing  into  Canada. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  That  is  correct. 

The  only  features  of  the  plan  that  will 
move  ahead  are  those  in  the  phase  that 
will  supply  water  to  irrigate  those  lands 
that  will  drain  back  into  the  James  River 
basin  so  that  the  Canadians  can  come 
down  and  take  an  absolute  look  at  the 
actual  return  flows  after  irrigation  be- 
gins to  satisfy  themselves  that  this  water 
is  of  high  quality. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  This  is  an  im- 
portant matter,  and  I  want  to  thank  my 
good  friend  from  North  Dakota  for  the 
clarifications  he  has  provided. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 


Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tributions of  my  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  in  helping  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  this  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  add  that  in  keeping  with  the  Canadian 
Government's  concerns  about  this  proj- 
ect, the  State  has  proposed,  and  the  In- 
terior Department  is  considering,  a  pro- 
posal for  phased  construction  of  the  ini- 
tial stage  of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit 
that  would  be  consistent  with  all  aspects 
of  the  authorized  plan. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  for  his  com- 
ments. 

I  thank  Senator  Burdick  and  Senator 
Andrews  for  the  very  important  clarifi- 
cations they  have  added  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Symms  » .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
certain  oflBcial  functions  going  on  in  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  at  this 
moment  which  will  require  the  attend- 
ance, I  believe,  of  most  Senators. 

In  view  of  that.  I  think  it  would  not 
be  productive  for  the  Senate  to  remain 
in  session  during  that  period. 

RECESS    UNTn.     1:30     P.M. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess 
until  1:30  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:34  p.m.,  recessed  until  1:30  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
I  Mr.  Hatch)  . 

AMENDMENT    NO.     621 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  availability  of 
funds  for  the  Tennessee -Tomblgbee  Water- 
way, Alabama  and  Mississippi) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  1:30  p.m.  havii^g  ar- 
rived, the  Senate  will  now  resume  con- 
sideration of  amendment  No.  621  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  for 
himself.  Mr.  Motnihan,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr. 
QrAYLE.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr. 
Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Tsonoas.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  621 : 

On  page  3,  line  6.  strike  out  "$1,416,992,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "$1,227,992,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading  may  be  available  for  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway,  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi". 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inauiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  inquire  as  to  what 
the  parliamentary  situation  is. 

The    PRESIDING    OPTTCER.    There 


will  be  a  vote  in  relation  to  this  amend- 
ment No.  621  at  3:30  pjn.  today. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  All  time  is  controlled 
by  whom? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  equally  divided. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  All  time  is  controlled 
between  now  and  the  time  of  the  vote  at 
3:30;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Q+Q^  is  correct 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  is  the  time  al- 
location on  both  sides  for  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  1  hour  and  the  opponents 
have  1  hour. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated  last  year  during  the  floor  de- 
bate on  this  same  subject,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  we  must  argue  this 
issue  every  year.  The  same  old  challenges 
are  being  raised  again  this  year.  I  hear 
no  new  arguments  or  fresh  charges — 
only  these  same  worn,  recycled  allega- 
tions. They  have  been  disproven.  They 
have  been  rebutted.  They  have  been  re- 
futed, all  of  them,  each  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  supported  fimd- 
ing  of  the  Tenn-Tom  project  since  the 
initiation  of  construction,  and  I  expect 
to  see  it  through  to  completion.  On  the 
basis  of  hours  of  testimony  that  we  have 
heard  in  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  plus  a  considerable  amount 
of  material  presented  in  other  forums, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  the  project's 
statutory  authorization  and  compliance 
with  environmental  laws  was  upheld 
after  years  of  scrutiny  by  the  Federal 
courts,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Tenn- 
Tom  will  provide  significant  benefits  for 
the  national  economy.  It  could  prove  to 
be  as  important  for  the  development  of 
the  Southeastern  United  States  as  the 
Columbia-Snake  system  has  been  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

This  is  especially  so ,  in  view  of  the 
expected  sharp  increase  in  coal  produc- 
tion in  the  Eastern  United  States 
prompted  by  our  domestic  energy  policies 
and  the  policies  announced  by  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe.  A  significant 
amount  of  this  increased  production 
would  be  shipped  on  the  Tenn-Tom 
Waterway  by  barge,  which  is  the  cheap- 
est, most  energy-efficient  mode  of  trans- 
portation for  bulk  commodities. 

If  the  project  were  to  be  terminated, 
as  its  opponents  favor,  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars would  have  been  spent  with  no  last- 
ing benefit  to  the  regional  or  national 
economy.  To  date,  approximately  $877 
million  has  been  spent  on  the  project 
with  another  $400  million  under  con- 
tract, for  a  total  of  $1.2  billion.  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1982,  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  total  project  will  be 
under  contract  or  completed. 

Total  cost  of  the  project  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  $1.7  billion.  The  often-cited 
estimate  of  $3  billion  includes  the  cost  of 
additional  work  on  the  Black  Warrior- 
Tombigbee  project  which  has  not  been 
authorized  or  funded,  and  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  operation  of  tne 
Tenn-Tom  project. 
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PR:  lSIDING  officer.  The  clerk 
tl  e  roll. 
i  slative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

JOgNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for  the 
cabl  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
it  is  so  ordered. 

JOINSTON.  I  yield  5  minutes 
listinguished     Senator     from 


PR  i:SIDrNG 


OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Mississippi. 
STI  :nnIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kho  is  handling  the  bill  for  the 


^Jeak  for  only  part  of  my  time 
very  shortly  I  will  have  to 
loor  on  this  matter  for  somc- 
&V  from  the  floor  which  I  will 
at  ;end. 
Prejident.  I  can  see  the  great  ad- 
one  who  has  been  on  this  com- 
who  has  followed  this  or  any 
feet  that  is  in  the  bill  from  year 
._  .,  — .  his  seen  the  advancement,  the 
development,  the  advent  of  new  prob- 
inflation.    where   dollars   no 
haVe  any  relative  value  because 
so  much  out  of  line  with  what 
dollar:  were  5  or  10  years  ago. 
mucl  I  of  this  relates  to  basic  work, 
ng.  the  authorization  and,  fi- 
completion  of  the  planning, 
he  appropriation. 
I  was  pajrticularly  concerned.  Mr.  Pres- 
the  onslaught  made  at  this 
a   whole  when   it  is  almost 
and  the  barren  proposal  more 
it  just  be  left  there,  a  pile  of 
left  there  on  the  hands  of  the 
live  there,  left  there  with 
sukpended  in  midair,  unfinished. 
States  have  built,  and  other 
tl  le  project  for  which  the  States 
qp  the  money,  to  stop  it  regard- 


less, and  leave  the  nearly  3.000  people  it 
employed  there  standing  with  their  hands 
empty,  with  no  substitute  for  it. 

So  I  think  that  to  really  get  the  pic- 
ture we  have  to  go  back  and  trace  this 
undertaking  and  then  measure  the  ulti- 
mate fact,  which  is  that  it  will  cost  so 
much  money  to  terminate  it  and  pay  the 
charges  for  terminating  the  contracts, 
buying  out  the  contracts,  making  some 
kind  of  restoration  of  the  grounds,  the 
premises,  some  kind  of  justice  to  thc»e 
*ho  will  have  lost  so  much  money  and 
changed  their  position  so  much.  We  must 
measure  that  against  having  nothing  left 
that  is  worth  anything  except  for  a  very 
short  segment,  which  is  productive  and 
which  meets  the  products  of  the  times; 
to  have  nothing  left  appreciably  of  that 
kind,  as  compared  with  going  on  and 
spending  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
additional  money  and  completing  the 
whole  project  and  having  all  of  its  bene- 
fits available  for  what  I  think  the  proof 
overwhelmingly  shows — it  is  bound  to 
be  development  within  the  next  x  years, 
who  can  say  how  much,  how  many  years. 
5.  10.  15 — but  what  is  that  in  the  life- 
time of  a  country  or  of  the  development 
of  a  fine  project  like  this? 

There  is  bound  to  be.  according  to  all 
the  proof,  tremendous  ^use  of  and  a 
tremendous  need  for  this  facility  that  is 
far  beyond  what  was  realized  when  it 
was  estimated  with  regard  to  coal,  coal 
usage,  coal  passage  there,  looking  for  a 
port  from  which  to  ship  it  abroad. 

We  are  dealing  here  not  with  a  fly-by- 
nlght  bunch  of  builders,  we  are  dealing 
with  one  of  the  most  respected  profes- 
sional engineering  groups  in  the  world, 
and  I  can  prove  that  by  statistics  and 
facts.  We  are  dealing  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  They  are  not  fly-by- 
night  people.  They  are  not  quacks.  They 
are  not  guessers.  You  just  do  not  find 
a  higher  type  and  more  capable  group. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  on  the  com- 
mittee all  these  years  know  that.  We 
have  seen  it  happen  too  much  and 
demonstrated. 

So  I  would  like  to  speak  at  some  length 
on  those  things,  the  facts  that  I  know 
about  and  the  capacity  of  these  people. 

You  get  a  far,  far  different  impression 
if  you  read  the  current  thoughts  put  out 
by  some  of  the  media  today  from  what 
the  real  facts  have  been  from  year  to 
year  as  this  matter  has  progressed. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have 
I  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  6  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  when 
more  of  the  membership  are  here,  more 
particularly  the  membership  who  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  be  on  these  commit- 
tees and  deal  with  these  problems,  na- 
tionwide problems,  year  after  year  after 
year,  I  want  to  try  to  get  their  ear.  I  feel 
the  minority  manager  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
Johnston,  will  yield  me  more  time.  I 
yield  the  floor  for  now. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Well,  at  this  time,  maybe 
10  minutes. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  address  an  issue  which  I  feel  some 
of  the  opponents,  in  all  of  their  sincerity, 
are  really  missing  the  point  on  with  re- 
spect to  where  we  stand  today  on  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  project. 
The  issue  is  environment. 

There  are  numerous  organizations 
that,  because  of  their  love  of  wildlife, 
their  deep  feeling  toward  ecology  and 
toward  the  environment,  have  opposed 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee.  Their  opposi- 
tion came  along  in  a  period  in  which 
we  adopted  a  national  law  to  protect 
our  environment  and  it  required,  on  any 
project  that  might  have  an  insult  to 
the  environment,  that  there  be  exhaus- 
tive environmental  studies. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  project 
went  through  numerous  environmental 
studies  and  restudies.  The  purpose  of 
any  environmental  impact  studies  is  for 
what?  We  know  that  there  is  going  to 
be  an  insult  to  the  environment  when- 
ever you  pave  4  feet  or  build  and  kind 
of  man-made  structure. 

The  purpose  of  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement  is  to  study  a  proposed 
project,  to  make  an  evaluation  of  what 
elements  of  the  environments  are  there, 
what  wildlife  is  there,  what  soil  is  there, 
what  people  are  there,  and  from  the 
study  to  come  up  with  a  plan,  a  plan 
designed  to  mitigate  the  damages  to  the 
environment,  a  plan  to  move  wildlife, 
to  prevent  endangered  species  from  be- 
ing destroyed,  to  bring  about  as  nearly 
as  you  possibly  can  a  restoration  of  the 
environment  to  where  there  will  not  be 
great  dangers  to  the  environment  in  any 
way  whatsoever. 

Now  that  is  the  basic  principle  behind 
the  National  Environmental  Protection 
Act  and  the  requirement  of  environ- 
mental impact  studies  and  requirements 
of  those  statements. 

Here  we  are  in  a  situation  where  there 
has  been  an  insult,  if  there  was  an  insult 
to  the  envirormient,  and  I  am  sure  it 
has  had  effects  on  it.  You  have  had  a 
tremendous  change  in  the  environment 
as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway. 

What  happens  if  you  stop  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee Waterway  now?  You  will 
be  doing  the  greatest  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment that  could  ever  be  thought  of. 
There  would  be  no  mitigation  of  fish  and 
wildlife.  There  would  be  no  protection 
of  endangered  species.  There  would  be 
no  restoration  of  the  original  contour. 

When  we  begin  to  consider  what  goes 
into  an  environmental  impact  study, 
there  is  the  consideration  of  water  qual- 
ity, the  protection  of  soils  to  prevent 
erosion  the  consideration  of  hydrology, 
and  the  consideration  of  vegetation  and 
other  considerations,  including  sociolog- 
ical considerations. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway, 
with  little  exception,  has  already  been 
dug.  The  excavations  are  basically  there. 
The  disruption  to  the  environment  has 
occurred.  The  insult,  if  there  be  an  in- 
sult in  the  final  analysis,  and  I  am  sure 
that  an  insult  has  occurred. 

One  of  the  plans  in  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  project  that  later  became  a 
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point  in  litigation  as  they  proceeded  with 
the  divide  cut  was  to  have,  instead  of 
just  a  straight  line  of  a  canal,  was  to  de- 
velop a  chain  of  lakes,  where  the  chain 
of  lakes  would  mean  more  to  the  en- 
vironment and  would  help  the  environ- 
ment. And  there  is  a  long  section,  I  do 
not  know  exactly,  I  would  guess  75  miles 
or  more,  wherein  there  is  low  land  and 
then  there  are  hills  and  mountains  over 
to  the  side.  So  in  order  to  enhance  the 
environment  you  have  now  a  plan  where 
you  will  have  a  chain  of  lakes,  something 
like  45  miles.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  dis- 
tance. There  is  a  levee  on  one  side,  and 
at  points  it  may  be  2  miles  wide. 

If  we  end  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway  as  envisioned  by  the  Percy 
amendment,  and  what  do  you  have? 
I  suppose  that  one  of  the  first  battles 
fought  pertaining  to  the  environment 
dealt  with  surface  mining  and  strip  min- 
ing. There  were  a  lot  of  reclamation  is- 
sues involved,  a  lot  of  arguments  back 
and  forth,  pros  and  cons,  but  I  am  not 
getting  into  that  issue. 

But  I  am  saying  to  you  who  believe  in 
a  wholesome  envirormient,  you  who  be- 
lieve in  the  protection  of  wildlife,  if  you 
stop  this  project  now,  you  will  leave  a 
scarred  landscape  from  the  Tennessee 
River  down  nearly  to  Detnopolis,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  230  miles.  In  the  27-mile 
divide  cut  the  scar  would  be  as  deep  as 
175  feet.  You  will  have  really  destroyed 
the  potential  of  restoration  and  im- 
provement of  the  environment. 

There  has  not  been  an  adverse  en- 
vironmental impact  study  made  if  the 
project  were  terminated.  And  in  the  mat- 
ters dealing  with  the  cost  if  the  water- 
way were  to  be  terminated  and  whatever 
is  needed  to  properly  restore  the  land, 
there  has  been  no  study  whatsoever. 

In  all  sincerity,  the  environmentalist 
who  would  vote  to  end  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  at  this  time  has  vision  no 
farther  than  his  nose.  I  say  to  you  it 
would  be  the  most  horrible  thing. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  wondered  about 
ending  the  project  and  to  realize  the 
ramifications  if  the  project  were  ter- 
minated. We,  according  to  the  chief  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  yesterday,  are 
about  70  percent  complete  on  the  naviga- 
tion facilities  and  81  percent  of  the  funds 
Is  committed.  Where  is  70  percent  of 
pregnancy?  I  am  serious  about  this.  I 
think  it  Is  an  illustration.  It  is  about  be- 
tween 6y2  and  6  months.  If  you  had  an 
abortion  that  occurred  at  that  stage,  or 
a  miscarriage,  what  does  it  do  to  the 
health  of  the  mother?  You  could  have 
a  stillborn  or  a  deformed  child  at  that 
stage.  If  there  ever  was  to  be  murder, 
it  would  be  such  £is  the  feeling  of  those 
concerning  abortion. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
an  additional  3  minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
so  many  requests  and  so  little  time. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  will  have  to  come 
out  of  someone  else's  time.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator sum  up  In  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  will. 

I  ask  you  to  think  about  this.  This  Is  a 
horrible  time  to  leave  the  environmental 
conditions  that  now  exist  along  the  wa- 


terway, and  it  is  something  that  I  think 
we  ought  to  give  careful  consideration  to. 
I  can  tell  you  that  every  environmental 
agency  and  body  ought  to  go  back  and 
look  at  this  entire  matter  and  ask  wheth- 
er or  not  they  are  living  up  to  their 
creed. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  Port  of  Mobile  will  be  prepared 
to  handle  the  increased  movement  of 
cargo  upon  completion  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  continues  to  be 
raised  by  different  individuals. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  add  that  this 
question  is  often  raised  by  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway  becoming  a  reality,  rather 
than  by  a  genuine  concern  in  seeing  that 
the  Port  of  Mobile  is  prepared  to  handle 
this  increase.  Well,  the  question  of  the 
Port  of  Mobile  preparedness  is  now  and 
has  been  for  several  years  one  of  genuine 
concern  for  the  highly  visionary  and  ef- 
ficient Alabama  State  Docks  Department. 
As  a  result  of  this  concern,  plans  for  the 
expansion  and  modernization  of  the  De- 
partment's facilities  has  been  developed 
with  implementation  following  in  an 
orderly  and  efficient  manner  as  funds 
were  or  are  available. 

In  other  words,  expansion  and  mod- 
ernization is  a  continuing  process  at  the 
Alabama  State  docks.  Each  phase  of  the 
development  is  geared  to  providing  ship- 
pers with  the  fastest  and  most  economi- 
cal way  to  move  their  cargoes.  A  decade 
ago — beginning  in  1971 — the  Alabama 
State  Docks  Department  developed  a 
capital  improvement  program  designed 
to  provide  necessary  port  facilities  to 
meet  the  projected  increase  in  tonnage 
which  would  move  through  the  Port  of 
Mobile  upon  completion  of  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee Waterway.  The  subse- 
quent authorization  of  a  $45-million 
bond  issue  by  the  State  of  Alabama  to 
further  the  implementation  of  this  pro- 
gram was — and  is — additional  tangible 
evidence  of  the  support  of  the  people  of 
Alabama  of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway. 

Mr.  President,  a  review  of  the  Ala- 
bama State  Docks  Department's  records 
on  major  expenditures  for  expansion  and 
modernization  of  the  port  facilities  show- 
that  in  the  last  10  years  in  excess  of  $132 
million  has  been  invested  in  this  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  this  impressive  and 
massive  investment,  proceeds  of  approxi- 
mately $72  million  from  a  1981  revenue 
bond  issue  by  the  Alabama  State  Docks 
Department  for  the  expansion  of  its  coal 
and  grain  facilities  will  be  expended  by 
the  first  quarter  of  1983.  Incidentally,  it 
should  again  be  noted,  if  not  emphasized, 
that  coal  and  grain  are  two  of  the  major 
commodities  expected  to  be  moved  over 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  I  have  been 
advised  by  officials  of  the  Alabama  State 
Docks  Department  that  the  department 
will,  from  its  own  earnings,  invest  an  ad- 
ditional $21  million  in  new  and  expanded 
port  facilities  between  this  year  and  1984. 
Thus,  we  see,  that  the  total  of  these 
aforementioned  outlays  amount  to  $225 
million  for  port  improvements  and  mod- 
ernization for  the  Alabama  State  Docks 
Department's  public  port  facilities  at  the 
Port  of  Mobile. 


Mr.  President,  when  we  couple  the  out- 
lays I  have  just  discussed  for  public  fa- 
cilitiei'with  expenditures  also  being  made 
or  planned  for  private  port  facilities  at 
Mobile,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  the 
Port  of  Mobile  is  well  on  its  way  toward 
being  more  than  capable  of  handling  the 
projected  increase  of  tonnage  resulting 
from  the  completion  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway. 

While  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway will  surely  benefit  Alabama,  it  will 
make  an  even  greater  contribution  to 
many  other  States.  When  we  tie  the 
Tomblgbee  into  the  Tennessee,  It  will 
shorten  the  distance  between  the  Port  of 
Mobile  and  points  on  the  Tennessee  Riv- 
er and  the  entire  midwestem  waterway 
empire  from  800  to  1,000  miles.  This  di- 
rect connection  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
undoubtedly  will  stimulate  commerce,  in- 
dustry, and  agriculture  throughout  the 
South  and  Midwest.  The  benefits  to  our 
people  and  to  our  economy  will.  In  my 
opinion  be  incalculable. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  benefits 
which  will  flow  to  our  people  from  this 
new  water  highway,  we  are  again  being 
asked  to  drop  everything — drop  $1  billion 
plus  investment  which  is  nearly  three- 
fourths  complete — and  go  charging  off 
without  taking  a  look  to  see  just  what  we 
would  be  leaving  behind. 

We  seem  to  have  reached  a  point 
where,  in  so  many  instances,  we  have 
forgotten  how  to  evaluate  needs  and  get 
on  with  the  job.  Instead — and  this  Is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee Waterway — we  face  pro- 
cedures that  seem  calculated  to  create 
delay,  vicious  campaigns  of  obstruction 
and  propaganda,  vexatious  litigation, 
and  every  other  kind  of  dog-in-the- 
manger  intervention. 

This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  before 
the  Termessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
was  ever  started  the  project  was  exten- 
sively surveyed,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  project  has  been  extensively  studied 
and  restudied,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  project  has  been  extensively  debated 
in  the  Congress,  and,  most  important,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress — with 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts  about  the 
project — has  repeatedly  appropriated 
funds  for  the  project  for  the  past  10 
years. 

As  we  know,  the  campaign  against  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  is  not 
new.  It  has  long  been  enmeshed  in  poll- 
tics  and  subjected  to  vicious  attacks. 
These  attacks  have  been  based,  in  part, 
on  misleading  data,  faulty  reasoning  and 
unsupported  dogma.  The  campaign  has 
been  widespread,  ranging  from  lobbying 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  down  to  the 
grassroots.  With  all  the  money,  time,  and 
talent  that  has  been  poured  into  the  ef- 
fort to  distort  the  true  benefits  of  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway,  it  Is 
small  wonder  that  doubt  has  been  sowed 
in  the  minds  of  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress concerning  the  project. 

Even  now  when  the  people  of  our 
Nation  are  crying  out  for  programs  to 
strengthen  their  enterprise,  opponents 
of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
have  renewed  their  campaign  to  becloud 
the  importance  of  the  project  to  the  fu- 
ture growth  and  progress  of  our  Nation. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Mr.  Presi- 
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doit,  the  ingle,  lethal  objective  of  the 
die-hard  ck)position  to  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  is  to  destroy  the 
project.  That  is  the  bottom  line. 

Providence  blessed  my  home  State  of 
Alabama  with  several  great  river  sys- 
tems. The  people  of  Alabama  learned 
long  ago  that  a  fundamental  step  to  the 
fullest  use  i  of  her  resources  lies  in  the 
sound  an(i  wise  development  of  her 
rivers  and  streams.  As  we  develop  our 
rivers  and  streams,  we  enrich  the  lives 
and  provide  for  the  well-being  of  fiur 
people  we  bre  building  the  strength  of 
our  NationJ 

The  opi|onents  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  IWaterway  are  attempting  to 
use  the  cur^-ently  pending  Utigation  con- 
cerning thfe  waterway  as  a  reason  to 
oppose  its  further  funding.  This  Utiga- 
tion is  belnk  sponsored  by  railroads  and 
by  their  allies  who  identify  themselves  as 
environmental  groups.  Certainly,  the 
Tennessee-trombigbee  Waterway  is  no 
stranger  ti  litigation  having  survived 
a  number  »f  attacks  brought  against  it 
in  the  coirts.  However,  significantly, 
every  decision  concerning  the  economic 
and  enviro^miental  merits  of  the  water- 
way has  b^n  resolved  in  favor  of  its 
completion! 

After  lerJgthy  evidentiary  hearings  in 
1972.  the  listrict  court  approved  the 
actions  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  thp  economic  evaluation  of  the 
waterway  And  in  its  preparation  of  an 
environmer  tal  impact  statement  as  fully 
complying  Jwith  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  This  decision  was 
reported  in  348  P.  Supp.  916  and  was 
affirmed  in  1974  by  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  A;)peals  in  a  case  styled  Envi- 
ronmental Defense  Fund  v.  Corps  of 
Engineers.  'i92  P.2d  1123. 

In  that  decision,  the  court  of  appeals 
recognized  hat  every  environmental  and 
economic  aspect  of  the  waterway  had 
been  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  Con- 
gress and  ;hat  having  before  it  all  of 
the  facts,  I  he  Congress  had  decided  to 
construct  tie  waterway  and  thus,  that 
it  should  be  completed. 

In  its  19  72  opinion  the  district  court 
quoted  with  approv£d  Senator  Stennis' 
description  of  the  three-phase  compli- 
ance with  IIEPA  in  the  planning  of  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  project  as  re- 
ported by  S  enator  Stennis  to  the  Senate 
as  follows: 

The  seconl  phase  of  the  EnTlromnental 
Study,  now  underway,  was  planned  to  be 
executed  as  leslgning  of  the  Waterway  pro- 
gressed. This  phase  consists  of  sustained 
environment  U  research  which  will  allow 
the  Corps  lo  make  ecologically  desirable 
design  changes  and  project  modlflcatlons. 
The  final  phise  of  the  Environmental  Study 
la  planned  to  be  Implemented  as  project 
construction  proceeds  and  after  actual  oper- 
ations beglnj.  Phase  One  of  the  Study  has 
provided  comprehensive  data  siafflclent  to 
show  that  tie  project  can  be  economically 
and  ecologlcMly  desirable.  Phases  Two  and 
Three  of  thd  Study — to  be  executed  as  de- 
sign, constniction  and  operation  proceed — 
are  merely  jarts  of  a  continued  effort  to 
assure  that  the  project  will  be  Implemented 
In  a  way  mcst  compatible  with  the  natttral 
environment  of  the  area. 

This  method  of  NEPA  compliance  was 
specifically  i  approved  by  the  fifth  circuit 
in  ita  1974  (pinion. 


The  present  litigation  Is  but  another 
effort  by  the  same  environmental  op- 
ponents, plus  the  railroad,  which  candid- 
ly fears  the  competition  of  the  waterway. 
Despite  the  years  of  litigation  and  the 
massive  amounts  of  money  spent  in 
efforts,  to  enjoin  the  completion  of  this 
project,  the  opponents  of  the  waterway 
have  enjoyed  only  one  small  procedural 
success.  Every  other  decision  has  gone  to 
favor  completion  of  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee. 

The  present  case  was  filed  by  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  November  1976 
alleging  environmental  and  economic 
violations  of  laws  and  regulations.  The 
D.C.  District  Court  transferred  the  case 
to  the  northern  district  of  Mississippi  in 
April  1977,  and  in  the  same  month  the 
plaintiffs  filed  an  amended  complaint 
seeking,  in  addition  to  other  relief,  an 
adjudication  that  the  waterway  had  been 
enlarged  without  proper  authorization 
and  that  Its  construction  should  be 
halted  on  that  basis.  After  nearly  2  years 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pages  of 
document  production  and  depositions 
taken  by  the  plaintiffs,  the  district  court 
separated  the  case  to  try  first  the  issue 
of  proper  authorization  for  its  construc- 
tion. Again,  the  defendsuits  prevailed  in 
the  district  court  in  an  opinion  reported 
in  467  P.  Supp.  885  and  again  the  fifth 
circuit  afiOrmad  the  district  court's 
judgment  In  EDF  v.  Alexander.  614  P.2d 
474.  The  plaintiffs  sought  unsuccessfully 
to  petition  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to 
hear  the  case  but  certiorari  was  denied  in 
October  1980. 

This  left  the  environmental  and  cost/ 
benefit  argimients  for  the  Court  to  con- 
sider on  cross-motions  for  simfunary 
judgment.  On  October  3,  1980,  District 
Judge  Keady  entered  an  opinion  dis- 
missing all  the  plaintiffs'  remaining 
counts  and  again,  adjudicating  that  the 
waterway  should  proceed  in  that  It  was 
in  compliance  with  all  existing  laws  and 
regulations. 

It  was  from  this  order  granting  sum- 
mary judgment  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  intervenors  that  the  plain- 
tiffs took  an  appeal  to  the  fifth  circuit 
and  obtained  some  partial  procedural 
support  from  that  Court. 

On  July  13.  1981,  the  U.S.  court  of 
appeals  entered  an  opinion  reported  in 
651  P.2d  983  in  which  the  panel  found 
that  the  corps  was  subject  to  its  regula- 
tions requiring  the  issuance  of  a  formal 
supplemental  environmental  Impact 
statement  under  circumstances  such  as 
existed  in  the  waterway  where  significant 
changes  had  been  made  in  the  design 
and  environmental  scope  of  the  project. 
The  court  identified  those  changes  as 
being  the  change  from  a  perched  canal 
to  a  chain-of-Iakes  in  the  canal  section 
of  the  waterway  and  the  inclusion  of 
numerous  cutoffs  in  the  river  section 
and  the  acquisition  of  land  in  excess  of 
the  amount  planned  in  the  1971  environ- 
mental impact  statement.  The  court 
ordered  the  corps  to  prepare  and  file  a 
supplemental  environmental  impact 
statement  and  in  order  that  this  require- 
ment be  promptly  met  determined  to 
enforce  compliance  by  directing  the  dis- 
trict judge  to  issue  such  Injunction  as 
the  district  court  might  find  appropriate 


to  withhold  work  on  certain  features  of 
the  waterway  subject  to  those  post- 197 1 
changes  until  the  supplemental  state- 
ment is  filed  by  the  corps. 

However,  the  intervenors  representing 
the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
went  back  to  the  fifth  circuit  and  re- 
quested by  a  petition  for  rehearing  that 
the  district  court  be  permitted  to  with- 
hold imposing  any  injunction  pending 
the  filing  of  the  supplemental  environ- 
mental impact  statement  because  of  the 
unemployment,  disruption  of  contracts 
in  progress,  unjustified  expense  and 
damage  to  the  public  interest  that  such 
an  injunction  could  cause. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  only  criticism 
which  has  been  leveled  at  the  corps  or 
this  project  by  the  court  came  about 
because  the  corps  attempted  to  reduce 
the  environmental  impacts  of  the  perch- 
ed canal  design  by  changing  it  to  a  more 
natural  chain-of-lakes  which  would 
have  levees  on  only  one  side  and  follow 
the  natural  terrain  on  the  other.  This 
effort  to  improve  the  environmental 
effects  of  the  project  was  the  chief 
change  cited  by  the  court  as  necessitat- 
ing a  formal  supplemental  EIS. 

Thereafter,  the  fifth  circuit  relented 
in  response  to  the  intervenor's  petition 
and  on  August  17,  1981,  entered  an  un- 
published order  permitting  the  district 
court  to  consider  the  costs,  the  damage 
to  the  parties,  and  the  potential  public 
harm  which  could  result  in  any  injunc- 
tive relief  and  on  the  basis  of  such  de- 
termination decide  whether  or  not  an 
injunction  would  be  appropriate  pend- 
ing the  filing  of  the  supplemental  state- 
ment. 

Subsequent  to  this  holding,  the  district 
judge  conducted  a  status  conference 
with  attorneys  for  all  parties  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1981.  During  this  conference, 
the  attorneys  attempted  to  reach  some 
tentative  agreement  and  announced  to 
the  court  they  would,  with  the  court's 
permission,  negotiate  relative  to  whether 
or  not  work  on  certain  contracts  should 
be  partly  withheld  until  the  supple- 
mental statement  is  filed,  making  an 
effort  to  accommodate  the  concerns  of 
the  fifth  circuit  that  the  environmental 
status  quo  be  preserved  as  much  as  prac- 
ticable until  the  supplemental  statement 
has  been  filed;  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nizing that  the  public  interest  should 
not  be  impaired  and  workers  should  not 
be  unemployed  nor  completion  need- 
lessly disrupted. 

The  district  court  set  June  1,  1982.  as 
the  deadUne  for  the  filing  of  the  supple- 
mental environmental  impact  statement 
and  it  is  my  imderstanding  that  a  draft 
of  this  statement  will  be  ready  for  cir- 
culation this  month. 

Counsel  for  the  parties  have  been 
negotiating  since  September  with  respect 
to  a  comprehensive  agreement  pending 
the  period  between  now  and  the  final 
filing  of  the  EIS.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  agreed  to  withhold  work  on  new  con- 
tracts which  may  have  environmental 
consequences  for  the  short  period  of 
time  imtil  this  statement  is  completed 
and  filed,  but  it  has  not  agreed  to  stop 
work  which  is  now  in  progress  and  the 
construction  is  proceeding  fully  on 
schedule  or  ahead  of  schedule  In  every 
segment  of  the  waterway. 
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There  are  some  19  construction  con- 
tracts now  underway  and  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  funds  included  in  the  present 
appropriation  measure  will  go  into  the 
construction  of  locks  in  the  canal  section 
which  are  the  same  structures  described 
in  the  1971  statement  and  which  are  un- 
affected by  the  courts  procedural  con- 
cern. The  other  major  funding  need  is 
for  completion  of  the  work  in  the  divide- 
cut  section  of  the  waterway  which  the 
district  judge  determined  on  Septem- 
ber 2.  1981.  was  not  affected  by  the  fifth 
circuit  s  opinion  stating:  "The  divide-cut 
is  not  in  controversy  at  all."  Therefore, 
the  money  included  in  the  present  ap- 
propriation can  and  will  all  be  spent  on 
the  on-going  contracts  which  wiU  not  be 
adversely  affected  in  anyway  by  the 
matters  still  pending  in  court. 

I  strongly  urge  rejection  of  the  Percy 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  much  time  does 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  desire? 

Mr.  DENTON.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  have  that 
much  time,  really.  I  have  so  many  re- 
quests. 

Can  the  Senator  do  with  5  minutes? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  will  do  my  best. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  energy  and  water  appropriations 
figures  for  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
were  arrived  at  judiciously  after  careful 
review  as  Indicated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Indeed,  historically.  Tenn-Tom  plan- 
ning has  been  extremely  deliberate  and 
authoritative.  It  may  be  useful  to  remind 
my  respected  colleagues  that  the  waters 
which  will  form  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee are  prominently  linked  with  the  pre- 
natal history,  birth,  and  development  of 
our  Nation — most  Importantly,  the  obvi- 
ous efficacy  of  linking  those  waters  was 
recognized  as  soon  as  the  geography  of 
the  New  World  became  known.  Hernando 
de  Soto  and  his  party  of  Spanish  ex- 
plorers sailed  into  Mobile  Bay.  the  ocean- 
ic entry-exit  for  our  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway  In  1519.  and  In  their 
subsequent  exploring  crossed  the  Tom- 
blgbee  in  the  winter  of  1540-41. 

The  concept  of  the  need  for  a  con- 
nection between  the  Tennessee  and 
Tombigbee  Rivers  was  pointed  out  on  a 
map  drawn  in  1760  for  Sieur  de  Bienville, 
founder  of  Mobile,  to  show  to  the  King 
of  France.  Louis  XTV  highlighting  the 
transport  and  communications  advan- 
tages of  a  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way. 

President  George  Washington  is  re- 
corded as  having  been  in  favor  of  the 
proposal.  Migrating  American  settlers,  as 
well  as  Indians,  tacitly  recognized  the 
future  advantages  of  the  waterway  as 
they  forded  over  the  land  portions  which 
will  be  filled  in  by  this  project.  Residents 
of  Knox  County.  Tenn.,  today  known  as 
Knoxvllle.  first  approached  Congress  in 
1810  with  the  proposal  to  connect  the  two 
rivers. 

The  first  survey  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  was  made  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  1827. 


As  the  tremendous  national  and  inter- 
national commercial  advantages  of  the 
project  became  increasingly  evident,  the 
Tenn-Tom  earned  the  continuous  bipar- 
tisan support  of  six  Presidents,  including 
Presidents  Kennedy,  Johnson.  Nixon, 
Ford.  Carter,  and  now  President  Reagan. 

It  was  the  90th  Congress  that  first 
made  che  commitment  to  appropriate 
funds  for  construction  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway,  and  each  succeed- 
ing Congress  has.  in  Its  wisdom,  con- 
tinued to  appropriate  fimds  as  the  con- 
struction progressed. 

Now  this  well-founded,  historically 
appreciated  project  Is  under  attack  In 
a  political  football  game. 

The  Irrefutable  facts  are  that  comple- 
tion will  greatly  enhance  our  prospects 
for  increasing  export  trade,  will  Improve 
our  national  defense  capablhtles,  have  a 
major  favorable  Impact  on  our  balance 
of  trade,  and  will  lessen  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  markets. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  have 
claimed  that  the  economic  benefits  of  the 
Tenn-Tom  have  been  overstated.  One 
has  only  to  see,  as  an  example,  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  Port  of  Mobile, 
where  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  ter- 
minates, to  realize  the  economic  bene- 
fits the  waterway  will  have  for  our  Na- 
tion. Today  the  Port  of  Mobile  is  the 
ninth  busiest  seaport  In  our  Nation. 
When  the  Tenn-Tom  is  completed  it 
will  rank  third. 

The  Alabama  State  Docks  Authority 
has  spent  in  excess  of  $125  miUion  and 
will,  in  the  next  18  months,  spend  an  ad- 
ditional $100  million  in  providing  facili- 
ties to  handle  the  development  of  in- 
creased waterbome  tonnage  generated 
by  completion  of  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee Waterway. 

The  McDuffie  Island  Coal  Terminal, 
now  under  construction,  will  have  an  an- 
nual handling  capacity  of  23.5  mllUon 
tons  of  coal.  This  public  faclUty  will  be 
one  of  the  most  modem  and  efficient  in 
the  entire  world. 

For  those  who  have  cast  doubt  on  the 
projected  coal  movements  on  the  water- 
way, let  me  set  the  record  straight.  The 
Alabama  State  Docks  Authority  pro- 
jects that  15  million  tons  of  coal  will 
move  south  to  Mobile  for  export  after 
completion  of  the  Tenn-Tom. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  further  that 
coal  producers  in  southern  Illinois. 
Ohio.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  are  al- 
ready Interested  In  the  expansion  of  the 
McDuffle  Coal  Terminal  and  Alabama 
State  Docks  facilities,  and  are  now  de- 
veloping coal  contracts  with  shipping 
dates  subsequent  to  the  completion  of 
the  expansion. 

Aside  from  coal,  the  positive  and  ex- 
tensive economic  impact  on  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  and  forest  products 
is  substantial.  Extensive  soybean  co-ops 
are  locating  along  the  waterway. 

The  Tenn-Tom  is  on  schedule;  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  estimate  of  3.1 
benefit  to  cost  ratio  will,  I  predict,  be 
most  conservative  as  the  long  history 
of  their  estimates  on  similar  projects 
would  Indicate. 

When  completed  In  the  mld-1980's,  the 
232-mlle-long  waterway  will  link  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Gieen, 


Cumberland,  Tennessee.  Warrior.  Ala- 
bama, and  Tombigbee  Rivers  together. 
in  an  integrated  waterway  system  that 
wi'l  directly  serve  one-third  of  the  Na- 
tion with  Interstate  and  international 
advantages  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
advantages  that  are  as  open  ended  as 
those  prospectively  presented  by  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  purchase  of  the 
Louisiana  Territory  and  Alaska  when 
they  were  being  considered.  This  proj- 
ect is  not  a  boondoggle,  it  is  a  boon; 
not  a  public  works  expenditure,  but  an 
Investment  certain  to  reap  enormous 
returns. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  the  Port 
of  Mobile,  where  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee terminates,  has  anticipated  In  hard- 
headed  business  terms  the  economic 
benefits  the  waterway  will  have  for  our 
Nation. 

Expanding  world  coal  and  agriculture 
markets  not  only  offer  great  opportunity 
to  the  United  States,  but  exported  coal 
will  reduce  western  allied  dependence  on 
OPEC  energy  supplies.  Private  invest- 
ment confidence  demands  congressional 
confidence. 

During  my  years  of  military  experience 
I  came  to  recognize  yet  another  benefit 
of  the  Tenn-Tom.  The  strategic  impor- 
tance to  our  national  defense  posture.  In 
times  of  national  emergency,  this  water- 
way would  serve  our  Nation  as  an  alter- 
nate route  between  the  highly  technical 
and  Industrialized  Middle  Eastern  States 
and  deepwater  gulf  ports. 

To  finish  this  project  which  is  nearly 
complete  would  Indeed  be  keeping  faith 
with  that  commitment.  To  terminate  a 
project  In  which  $1.1  billion  has  been  in- 
vested represents  an  unconscionable  mis- 
handling of  taxpayers'  dollars.  What  type 
of  return  on  Investment  does  this  leave 
the  American  taxpayer? 

It  would  be  pennywlse  for  Congress 
to  continue  support  for  the  project  by 
authorizing  the  appropriations  needed  to 
complete  It.  I  think  It  would  be  Tom- 
foohsh  to  terminate  a  commitment  that 
will  enhance  our  coal  and  agriculture 
trade,  and  as  a  result,  reduce  our  foreign 
trade  deficit  by  as  much  as  $600  million 
each  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  additional  letters 
and  telegrams  from  Alabama  associations 
supporting  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Alabama  Farm  Bitseau  Pederatjon, 
Montgomery ,  Ala..  October  30,  1981. 
Hon.  Jeremiah  A.  Denton,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Denton:  I  am  writing  you 
on  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me  and  to 
the  farm  sector  of  Alabama.  Since  Ite  Incep- 
tion, many  efforts  using  diverse  means  have 
been  made  to  discredit  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway  Project.  These  efforts  have 
intensified  over  the  past  several  months. 

Having  listened  to  the  arguments,  pro  and 
con,  I  would  make  the  following  observation 
to  you.  The  great  bulk  of  economic  evidence 
presented  In  supjjort  of  the  project  has  been 
derived  from  the  movement  of  coal  Into  ex- 
port through  the  Port  of  Mobile.  The  eco- 
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1  rest  Alabama  is  one  of  the  most 
regions   of  our  state.   The 
t  of  strong  and  diversified  basic 
Industries.   Including   the   pro- 
pork,  poultry,  beef,  soybeans  and 
I  sllvacultural  Industries.  Includ- 
.  dimension  lumber,  poles,  ply- 
chipboard,  can  turn  this  region 
the  state's  most  prosperous. 

-Tomblgbee  will  provide  the 
this  development.  The  dlversl- 
tural  and  Industrial  development 
Valley  following  river  de- 
provldes  a  livln?  model  for  long- 
and   prosperity   for  west  Ala- 
development  of  agricultural 
along   the   Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
will     provide     a    self-sustaining 
upon  tall  trees,  verdant  fields 
families  and  conununltles.  linked 
long  after  the  last  coal  Is  export- 
Port  of  Mobile.  This  to  me  Is 
I  eason  to  support  the  completion 
Tomblgbee  Waterway. 


Ten  nessee- 
Sin(^rely, 

OooDWiN  L.  Mtrick. 

President. 

TjiE   American   National 
]  lANK  &  Trust  Co.  of  Mobile, 

October  28.  1981. 
jEREiiiAH  A.  Denton. 
Senatpr.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
gton.  D.C. 
Senator  Denton:  As  the  annual  bat- 
f  jndlng   on    Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
n)ore  of  a  reality.  I  would  like  to 
ou  some  of  my  thoughts  concern- 
Imiortance  to  this  region,  at  least  as 
he  standpoint  of  a  banker  In  Mo- 
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11.  there  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
1  enn-Tom  would  be  good  for  Mo- 
'or  Alabama,  good  for  the  South- 
Urpted  States  and  as  a  consequence 
United  States.  As  you  well  know, 
are  sailing,  scuba  diving,  water 
ting  and  fishing.  I  consider  my- 
strong   environmentalist,   but  I 
:he  Tenn-Tom   will   have   at   the 
negligible  Impact  upon  the  envl- 
in  my  own  mind  one  that  will 
Indiscei  nlble  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
Economl  :ally  speaking,  a  dramatically  dlf- 
sltu|itlon  will  exist.  It  Is  true  that  the 
will  not  have  the  breadth  or  the 
to  permit  it  to  handle  tows  such 
Ich  travel  the  Mississippi;  never- 
*'lll  permit  tows  of  sufficient  size 
econ  )mically  sound  and  the  savings  in 
because  of  the  decreased  distance 
of  Mexico  could  be  considerable, 
most  people  tend  to  focus  on 
that  will  be  carried  by  the  wa- 
1  irefer  to  look  in  other  "directions 
Pfimary   benefits   to   be   derived.   I 
!ve  that  the  Tenn-Tom  will  pro- 
of superior  Industrial  sites  for 
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industrial  development  of  all  sorts,  and  the 
added  economic  Impact  upon  this  area  and 
our  country  is  truly  Immeasurable.  It  will 
not  happen  overnight,  but  will  slowly  evolve. 
With  specific  relationship  to  the  banking  In- 
dustry any  developments,  any  transfers  of 
funds,  and  any  payrolls  all  tend  to  stimu- 
late the  economy.  The  Tenn-Tom  will  bring 
us  all  this  and  more,  and  significantly  Im- 
pact banking  not  Just  In  the  Port  City  of 
Alabama,  but  throughout  the  Southeastern 
United  States  In  general. 

I  urge  your  continued  support  of  the  Tenn- 
Tom  Waterway  and  would  be  more  than  will- 
ing to  furnish  you  with  whatever  informa- 
tion I  can  assemble  at  your  request.  It  is 
urgent  and  important  that  the  Congress  rec- 
ognize the  advantages  of  and  yes.  the  need 
for  this  facility  as  soon  as  possible.  As  a 
banker.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  would  be 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  to  abandon 
this  project  at  this  point  In  time.  To  com- 
pare simply  dollars  spent  does  not  alone  give 
the  true  picture;  we  should  complete  the 
project  as  soon  as  possible  before  Inflation 
continues  to  Increase  its  cost.  Even  under 
those  circumstances  I  expect  It  to  be  cost- 
Justifiable,  but  with  the  Investment  already 
made,  which  Is  now  mostly  Idle,  the  sooner 
a  return  can  be  achieved,  the  better  off  all 
American  taxpayers  will  be. 

Thank  you  for  your  support  of  this  proj- 
ect and  please  keep  up  the  good  work! 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.   M.   A.   Rogers,   HI. 

Mobile  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  27, 1981. 
Senator  Jeremiah  Denton, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Capitol  Hill.  D.C. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  Senate  hear- 
ings are  scheduled  next  week  on  funding  for 
the  Tennessee  Tomblgbee  waterway  project. 
The  completion  of  this  waterway  Is  in  the 
national  Interest  end  will  enhance  our  coun- 
try's ability  to  compete  on  the  International 
export  market  as  well  as  the  import  of  vital 
raw  material  for  United  States  manufac- 
turers. On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Mo- 
bile area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  we  respect- 
fully request  your  continued  assistance  In 
obtaining  approval  of  sufficient  Federal 
funds  to  insure  the  completion  of  this  proj- 
ect at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

W.  J.  Hearin. 

President. 

Alabama  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Montgomery.  Ala..  October  28, 1981. 
Senator  Jerf.miah  Denton. 
Bussell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  Alabama  Chamber  would  like  to  go 
on  record  again  in  support  of  the  Tenn-Tom 
waterway  project.  We  feel  that  it  Is  not  only 
vital  to  the  States  Involved,  but  to  the  en- 
tire U.S.  The  Tenn  Tom  is  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  most  waterways  because  it  is  a 
connecting  link  between  river  systems  that 
are  already  navigable.  The  project  will  tie 
together  the  Tennessee  and  Tomblgbee 
Rivers  and  provide  a  shorter  water  route 
from  16.000  miles  of  inland  waterways  to 
ports  along  the  southeastern  gulf.  It  will 
make  some  ports  as  much  as  800  miles  closer 
to  farm  markets,  more  than  Just  a  naviga- 
tion project,  it  is  an  area  redevelopment 
project,  embodying  significant  social  and 
economic  goals.  Early  river  traffic  would  in- 
clude such  important  products  to  Alabama's 
economy  as  coal  and  agricultural  goods.  Be- 
cause of  this,  we  believe  the  Tenn  Tom  will 
enhance  our  export  markets  and  thereby 
greatly  improve  our  trade  deficit.  For  these 
reasons  the  Alabama  Chamber  urges  the 
Congress  to  continue  this  worthwhile  proj- 
ect. 

HoLMAN  Head. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Cooper   Stevedoring  Co.,   Inc., 

Mobile.  Ala..  October  19,  1981. 
Hon    Jeremiah   Denton. 
U.S.  Senate.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Denton:  We  are  genuinely 
concerned  about  the  possible  curtailment  or 
elimination  of  future  construction,  neces- 
sary for  completion,  of  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
blgbee Waterway  project.  This  waterway 
project  win  have  a  lasting  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  when  completed 
and  we  ask  your  strong  support  In  ensuring 
the  project's  completion. 

It  Is  certain  to  all  who  utilize  the  various 
transport  systems  of  our  great  country  that 
the  Tennes-ee-Tombigee  Waterway  project 
will  benefit  every  state  east  of  the  Rockies, 
and  In  particular,  the  Great  Plain  farmers 
on  whom  most  of  the  world  depends  for  food. 
Industry,  to  remain  competitive,  must  have 
the  high  volume,  low  cost  transport  systems 
that  our  navlgfible  waterways  make  available. 
Not  only  will  the  Tenn-Tom  contribute  to 
our  national  growth  domestically,  it  will  also 
make  substantial  contributions  to  mcreas- 
ing  exports  from  the  United  States,  and  thus, 
materially  assist  In  reducing  our  balance  of 
payments. 

Observing  the  projects  progress  over  the 
years,  we  find  that  as  of  this  date,  construc- 
tion of  the  navigational  facilities  are  about  70 
percent  complete.  The  remaining  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  is  3  to  1  in  favor  of  the  project. 
Without  Congressional  support,  the  $1.47  bil- 
lion already  committed  by  previous  Con- 
gresses win  be  virtually  lost.  All  10  of  the 
locks  and  dams  are  under  contract  with  S 
of  the  locks  already  finished  To  complete 
the  project  would  cost  only  $343  million  more 
than  to  terminate  the  project.  The  average 
annual  benefit  of  the  completed  waterway  Is 
$137  million  and  if  the  project  is  terminated, 
the  average  annual  benefit  would  only  be 
$17  million. 

Senator,  it  appears  there  are  only  two 
choices.  The  first  choice  Is  to  complete  the 
waterway  to  provide  an  adequate  national 
transportation  system  and  a  strong  economic 
stimulant  or  end  our  national  commitment 
and  forego  $120  million  potential  average  an- 
nual benefits  and  have  an  uncompleted 
"bridge"  going  nowhere  with  a  mere  $17  mil- 
lion in  average  annual  benefits  to  show  for 
a  $1.4  billion  expenditure. 

It  Is  our  conviction  that  the  obvious  an- 
swer is  to  continue  the  project  and  gain  the 
benefits  of  the  completed  capital  Investment. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  support  and 
please  keep  us  advised  as  this  matter  pro- 
gresses to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  J.   Cooper, 

President. 

Alabama  State  Docks  Department, 

Mobile.   Ala..   October  28,  1981. 
Senator  Jeremiah  Denton. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Denton:  Large  over-all 
volume  Increases  in  bulk  tonnages  moving 
through  the  Port  of  Mobile  requiring  prior 
'or  subsequent  barge  transportation  have 
been  recorded  by  the  Alabama  State  Docks 
this  year. 

Coal  traffic  moving  export  through  the 
Alabama  State  Docks  McDuffie  Terminals 
will  amount  to  7  million  tons  for  the  year 
1981  with  70  percent  of  that  traffic  arriv- 
ing Mobile  via  low-cost  economic  barge 
transportation.  Inbound  steam  coal  Im- 
ported at  the  Port  of  Mobile  will  amount  to 
1.5  million  tons  this  year  and  100  percent  of 
that  tonnage  will  have  a  subsequent  water- 
borne  movement  by  barge  from  the  Port  to 
the  individual  consuming  steam  generation 
plants. 

Grain  exports  are  projected  at  3.5  million 
tons  for  the  calendar  year  with  one-third 
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of  that  tonnage  arriving  at  the  Grain  Ele- 
vator via  barge. 

Imported  Iron  ore  tonnages  moving  Into 
the  Port  this  year  will  amount  to  4.6  million 
tons  and  65  percent  of  that  traffic  win  have 
a  subsequent  waterborne  movement  via 
barge  to  steel  mills  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  state. 

During  the  calendar  year  1980,  the  Ala- 
bama State  Docks  worked  4,034  barges  at  Its 
own  facilities  representing  In  excess  of  6 
minion  tons  of  Inbound  and  outbound  cargo. 
The  availability  of  a  direct  all  water  route 
from  coal  and  grain  producing  areas  In 
Southern  Illinois.  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Northeast  Mississippi,  and  Northwest 
Alabama  coupled  with  the  high  volume  load- 
ing capacity  and  energy  efficiency  of  barge 
transportation  will  provide  producers  in 
those  areas  the  Inherent  economies  of 
marketing   at   the   International   level. 

In  anticipation  of  the  completion  of  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbse  Waterway  the  Ala- 
bama State  Docks  In  the  past  four  years  has 
spent  In  excess  of  $125  million  and  wUl  In 
the  next  18  months  spend  an  additional 
$100  million  In  providing  new  and  renovated 
facilities  to  handle  the  increased  tonnages 
projected  for  movement  on  the  new  Water- 
way. 

Major  construction  projects  are  now  In 
progress  at  the  Alabama  State  Docks  In- 
volving McDuffie  Island  Export  Coal  Termi- 
nals, the  Public  Grain  Elevator,  and  the 
Bulk  Material  Handling  Plant.  The  Alabama 
State  Docks  has  just  completed  a  Phase  Two 
Expansion  to  Its  McDuffie  Coal  Terminals 
which  gives  the  facility  the  export  capability 
of  approximately  10  million  tons.  A  Phase 
Three  Expansion  is  now  underway  and  when 
completed  the  McDuffie  plant  will  have  an 
annual  export  capacity  of  23.5  million  tons. 
Phase  Three  Expansion  Includes  the  third 
barge  unloader,  the  third  stacker/reclaimer, 
the  fifth  and  sixth  storage  pads,  the  second 
rail  loop  track,  the  second  rotary  car  dump, 
a  tandem  dump  for  handling  two  cars  per 
cycle,  and  the  second  ship  dock  with  high- 
speed ship  loading  equipment. 

Coal  producers  in  Southern  Illinois.  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  have  indi- 
cated Intci-esL  in  the  Phase  Three  Expansion 
to  the  McDuffie  Terminals  and  Ala)bama 
State  Docks  is  now  maintaining  an  applica- 
tion list  for  a  number  of  producers  who  are 
working  on  coal  contracts  with  shipping 
dates  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  Phase 
Three  Expansion. 

Alabama  State  Docks  projections  are  that 
some  15  million  tons  of  coal  will  move  south 
to  Mobile  for  expKjrt  after  completion  of  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway.  After  com- 
pletion of  Phase  Three  the  Alabama  State 
Docks  win  have  a  capital  investment  In  the 
McDuffie  Terminals  of  approximately  $90 
million. 

The  State  Docks  has  additionally  project- 
ed that  in  excess  of  900.000  tons  of  food 
ingredients,  grain  and  grain  products,  will 
move  southbound  on  the  Waterway  System 
after  completion  originating  In  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Northeast 
Mississippi,   and   North   Alabama. 

A  major  expansion  program  is  now  in 
progress  at  the  Alal>ama  State  Docks  Grain 
Elevator.  The  project  Includes  a  new  ship 
dock  with  two  high-speed  ship  loaders  each 
capable  of  delivering  grain  to  a  vessel  at 
60.000  bushels  per  hour,  an  overhead  en- 
closed conveyer  system  from  the  newly 
completed  $8  million  Head  House  to  the 
ship  dock.  This  new  expansion  Including 
Head  House  construction  and  equipment 
reflects  a  capital  Investment  of  approximate- 
ly $25  million. 

The  expansion  to  the  Bulk  Material  Han- 
dling Plant  will  provide  a  new  rotary  rail  car 
dump,  conveyor  system  and  additional 
ground  storage  giving  this  particular  han- 
dling facility  export  capabilities  as  well  as 


Its  Inherent  Import  capabilities.  After  com- 
pletion of  the  project  the  Bulk  Material 
Plant  wU  be  used  for  the  handling  of  both 
export  coal  and  coke.  Expansion  at  the 
Bulk  Material  Handling  Plant  represents  a 
$5  million  Investment. 

Through  a  series  of  occurrences  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1980  Involving  an  increase 
In  per  barrel  oil  prices  by  the  OPEC  cartel, 
labor  unrest  in  Poland  and  the  apparent 
decision  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  hold  Polish  coal 
production  to  the  Soviet  bloc  and  both 
production  and  rail/labor  problems  in  Aus- 
tralia a  new  interest  In  American  coal,  both 
from  manufacturing  and  steam  generation 
aspect,  was  evidenced  by  the  rush  of  Asian 
and  European  interest  to  purchase  In  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  has  at  this  time  the  best 
chance  In  recent  history  to  provide  low-cost 
efficient  coal  production  as  an  energy  sub- 
stitute to  blgb-prlced  Mideast  oU.  and,  at 
the  same  time,  take  a  giant  step  In  the  erad- 
ication of  the  negative  trade  balance  and 
payment  deficit. 

The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  Sys- 
tem will  not  only  provide  an  energy  efficient 
economic  means  of  transporting  goods  be- 
tween MidAmerica  and  the  Port  of  Mobile- 
both  Import  and  export,  but  at  the  same 
time  can  act  as  a  catalyst  In  helping  our 
trading  partners  In  a  good  portion  of  fne 
world  to  become  energy  efficient  In  their  own 
right. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  M.  Hope. 

Director. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor  ) .  The  Senator  from  New  York 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  may  be 
required. 

I  spoke  at  some  length  yesterday 
afternoon  and  will  only  speak  today  in 
order  to  introduce  the  debate  from  the 
side  of  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment. As  they  and  others  appear,  they 
will  speak  in  turn.  I  wish  to  summarize 
the  points  that  were  made  yesterday 
to  see  if  they  do  not  continue  to  per- 
suade, as  I  believe  they  have  been 
doing. 

First,  perhaps,  to  refer  to  the  observa- 
tion of  our  distinguished  and  gallant 
colleague  from  Alabama,  who  remarked 
that  George  Washington  was  in  favor  of 
this  canal,  I  say,  well  he  might  have 
been.  As  an  18th  century  canal,  before 
the  period  of  railroads,  before  the  pe- 
riod of  trucks,  before  the  period  of  most 
modern  transportation,  it  would  have 
been  a  good  canal.  I  lamented,  I  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Alabama,  that 
when  New  York  began  to  think  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  we  proposed  Federal  assist- 
ance to  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  thought 
the  matter  just  a  bit  too  premature  and 
wondered  if,  50  years  hence,  it  might  not 
be  reasonable. 

The  plain  fact.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
this  is  an  18th  century  idea  marginal 
enough  to  have  taken  two  centuries 
finally  to  be  agreed  to.  a  great  tribute 
to  the  persistence  of  the  dream.  But  the 
reality  is  turning  out  to  be  so  different. 
This  is  a  6 -barge  canal  in  the  era  of 
ao-barge  tows.  We  have  established  in 
the  Record  yesterday  that  the  labor  costs 
on  a  6-barge  tow  are  not  very  different 
from  those  on  a  60-barge  tow ;  they  can- 
not but  be  an  enormous  consequence  to 
the  choice  to  use  the  Mississippi  as 
against  the  Tenn-Tom. 


Yesterday.  Mr.  President.  I  put  into 
the  Record  something  I  shall  not  do  to- 
day, although  I  ask  permission  to  read 
one  paragraph  of  what  we  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  know  as  the  section  205  study. 
This  was  the  study  ordained  by  Con- 
gress iri  the  course  of  the  Inland  Water- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1978,  when  we 
placed  the  first  tax  on  fuel  used  by  com- 
mercial users  of  inland  waterways.  We 
agreed  to  go  up  to  a  cost  recovery  level 
of  approximately  a  quarter,  25  percent, 
which  is  what  a  10-cent-per-gallon  tax 
would  be  or  would  have  been.  We  then 
asked  the  Departments  of  Transportation 
and  Commerce  to  inquire  into  what 
would  be  required  to  recover  the  full  cost. 
This  study  was  commissioned  and  the 
Data  Resources,  Inc.,  and  Booz,  Allen. 
Hamilton  Econometric  firms  have  done 
the  work. 

There  was  an  interesting  conclusion. 
They  asked,  what  would  be  required  to 
recover  the  full  costs  of  building,  oper- 
ating, and  maintaining  these  different 
waterways?  The  answer  was,  well,  there 
is  a  range  of  such  fees  that  would  be  re- 
quired. But.  they  said,  there  are  four 
waterways  in  existence  or  contemplated 
for  which  no  user  charge  could  ever 
recover  even  the  operating  and  main- 
tenance costs,  quite  apart  from  the  cost 
of  construction.  They  said  the  Apalachi- 
cola-Flint.  Quachita-Red.  the  Kentucky, 
and  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  have  the 
distinction  of  being  the  four  on  which 
no  return  on  investment  would  be  made 
and  on  which,  indeed,  it  would  not  even 
be  possible  to  get  the  pay  of  the  lock 
keepers. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished. We  took  certain  liberties,  per- 
haps, in  bringing  it  to  the  floor,  but  it  is 
relevant.  It  is  the  fact;  it  ought  to  be 
known. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  some 
discussion  of  the  coal  potential  of  the 
region,  which  we  hope  is  great.  But, 
Mr.  President,  just  a  year  ago  July,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources,  of 
which  I  was  then  chairman,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  held  hearings  on,  and  I  quote  the 
title  of  our  printed  reports,  "Transpor- 
tation Needs  of  Increased  Coal  Produc- 
tion and  the  Completion  of  the  Tennes- 
see-Tomblgbee Waterway." 

We  asked  one  of  the  principal  produc- 
ers of  coal  in  the  area,  the  Ashland  Coal 
Co.,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  Ashland  Oil 
and  is  located  in  Ashland,  Ky.,  what 
they  thought  of  the  Tennessee-Tomblg- 
bee. We  wrote  them  and  said,  'What  do 
you  think  of  Tenn-Tom?  Do  you  need 
Tenn-Tom?" 

Mr.  Sanders,  vice  president  of  supply 
and  distribution,  wrote  pack  to  me  a 
three-page  letter,  full  of  information. 
The  only  thing  curious  About  it  is  that 
it  does  not  mention  Teni)i-Tom.  There  is 
something,  they  said  they  are  interested 
in  very  much,  which  is^fche  Gallipolis 
lock  on  the  Ohio  River.  So  the^jrtJject  of 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  has  not  ftyen)  en- 
tered the  corporate  planning  Of  this 
organization,  which  was  thought  to  be 
one  of  those  central  to  the  future  of  the 
project. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  was  some 
discussion  yesterday  about  the  benefit- 
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remaining  third  of  the  proj- 
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crises  of  continental  dimension,  or  sub- 
continental dimension,  awaiting  us  20 
and  30  years  ahead.  We  do  not  want,  be- 
cause of  Tennessee-Tombigbee.  to  dis- 
credit the  whole  of  the  enterprise. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  my  distinguished 
friend  and  fellow  committee  member, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  is  in  the 
Chamber,  and  I  wonder  il  he  wishes  to 
speak  at  this  point. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  look  about  the 
Chamber,  I  see  several  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  poised  to  leap  into  the  fray 
when  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  ad- 
dresses his  remarks  on  this  issue  and. 
in  a  sense,  sort  of  pounce,  to  perhaps 
come  back  on  the  less  than  hirsute 
dome  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  as 
he  briefly  comments  on  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee. 

I  have  been  here  less  than  3  years. 
I  have  seen  several  remarkable,  ques- 
tionable, and  emotionally  stimulating 
projects.  I  have  listened  to  some  pun- 
gent debate  on  some  of  those  projects. 
Some  of  those  projects  are  the  Hart 
OflQce  Building,  the  discussion  about 
regional  commissions,  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln Dam,  Union  Station.  But  I  assure 
Senators  that  in  my  brief  tenure  on  the 
committee  and  the  subcommittee,  the 
veritable  "old  man  river"  of  such  capers 
is  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  project. 

I  think  that  on  a  movie  marquee,  it 
might  be  called  "Waste  Revisited."  We 
may  well  see  that  the  Tenn-Tom  is 
actually  not  navigable  simply  because  it 
is  choked  with  crocodile  tears  and  com- 
bined bits  of  pork.  [Laughter.] 

Let  me  say  this:  I  have  the  deepest 
regard  and  respect  for  those  pressing  this 
legislation.  I  deeply  understand  their 
feelings  and  their  loyalties  to  this  region 
and  to  this  project,  because  I  do  that 
myself — I  hope  as  well  as  they.  They 
certainly  have  done  well  on  this  project. 
However,  in  our  heart  of  hearts  on 
this  one,  when  everything  is  out  on  the 
table,  this  one  just  will  not  wash — even 
though,  obviously,  the  taxpayers  will 
take  a  bath  on  it. 

Others  have  related  a  litany  of  defi- 
ciencies in  this  project.  A  thumtoail 
sketch,  let  me  cover  that. 

The  GAO  report:  no  user  fees.  There 
have  been  some  last-minute  corrections 
to  correct  that,  to  get  that  in  proper 
context.  Potential  users  have  not  ma- 
terialized. They  just  are  not  there. 

Estimating  practices  were  defined  as 
too  liberal,  which  is  obviously  the  under- 
statement of  the  century.  It  will  require 
at  least  $1  billion  more  to  go  from  De- 
mopolis south. 

The  benefit  base  has  been  flawed.  Coal 
markets  are  not  there,  nor  are  the  coal 
reserves.  That  is  quite  apparent. 

Nine  billion  dollars  has  been  spent  on 
western  water  projects  in  the  last  80 
years,  so  I  am  not  here  pleading  for 
western  water  projects.  I  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  we  do  pay  back  the  capital 
when  we  are  given  money  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Metro  system 
will  take  $10  billion  of  capital;  whereas 
western  water  projects,  as  I  say,  have 
taken  only  $9  billion  for  the  past  80 


years.  Now  we  have  one  project  which  Is 
going  to  siphon  up  one-third  of  that 
amount. 

It  has  been  described  in  some  cases — 
and  I  will  not  go  Into  the  pettiness  of 
some  of  the  arguments — as  a  highway 
to  the  Moon,  because  you  could  have 
built  a  highway  16  feet  wide  and  3  inches 
thick  with  the  material  that  is  being 
moved  for  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee. 

I  suppose  the  thing  that  troubles  me 
most — and  I  did  some  research  on  this — 
is  that  originally  there  was  to  be  local 
participation  in  this  project;  and  under 
the  original  law,  that  was  very  clear.  At 
least  half  of  It  was  to  come  from  the 
States  involved.  Yet.  what  happened  was 
that  the  ARC  (Appalachian  Regional 
Commission)  gave  $11.5  million,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  gave  $90 
million,  and  the  local  sponsors  never 
coughed  up  their  $170  million. 

Then  there  was  a  little  old  amendment 
in  the  bill  a  few  years  ago  that  changed 
things — kind  of  a  little  story  in  Itself. 
I  will  not  belabor  the  Senate  with  the 
details;  but,  suddenly — bam — they  were 
taken  ofl  the  hook. 

There  really  are  not  committed  users 
here.  Every  comparison  with  the  Missis- 
sippi waterway  and  this  project  has  not 
matched. 

When  you  are  talking  about  the  aver- 
age speed  or  transportation  costs  or  av- 
erage barges  in  a  tow,  my  colleagues  who 
represent  this  position  have  covered  that 
thoroughly.  In  every  case,  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  comes  In  second  to  the  "fath- 
er of  waters."  In  defining  the  relation- 
ship, I  suppose  we  can  refer  to  this  as 
the  grandfather  of  Union  Station,  except 
that  it  will  cost  hundreds  of  millions 
more  than  any  other  project,  and  cer- 
tainly more  than  Union  Station 

I  suppose  that  the  argument  we  will 
hear  in  the  remainder  of  the  allotted 
time  will  be  that  we  cannot  stop  now. 
I  think  we  can.  I  suggest  that  we  do  that 
and  do  it  in  a  positive  way. 

Let  those  States  which  benefit  issue 
bonds  to  be  paid  by  the  user  fees,  and 
perhaps  the  Federal  Government  can  as- 
sist after  we  see  how  that  will  woric. 

I  am  not  insisting  that  the  Govern- 
ment cease  its  participation.  Perhaps  it 
should  stay  in.  But  let  those  States  bond 
and  pull  in  user  fees.  Other  States  do 
that. 

Finally,  let  us  review  the  lawsuit  that 
has  just  taken  place  and  has  stopped 
some  of  the  project  at  this  time.  Let  us 
review  the  testimony  there,  review  the 
bloated  figures,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce pitch,  the  erroneous  cost-benefit 
ratio  figures. 

In  actuality,  I  believe  that  if  we  look 
at  that,  we  will  find  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  did  more  backfilling  in  their 
offices  than  on  the  project,  with  regard 
to  the  figures  that  were  presented 

So  I  suggest  that  It  be  laid  to  rest— 
RIP  or  TPBT  I  call  that  "the  poor  be- 
leaguered taxpayer."  It  is  going  to  be 
painful  now;  it  is  going  to  be  more  pain- 
ful later. 

I  hope  that  we  might  see  fit  to  enter  it 
in  its  own  cubic  yards  of  corporeal  eco- 
nomic fat. 

It  was  never  right.  It  was  pure  pork 
pressure  folly,  and  perhaps  we  can  send 
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out  the  message  from  this  place  that  pork 
is  passe. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  will  ever 
come  about,  but  it  would  certainly  stun 
the  citizenry  if  we  were  to  do  that  be- 
cause they  still  do  understand  common- 
sense. 

I  emphasize  this  is  not  an  issue  of  per- 
sonalities. It  is  not  with  me.  Some  of  the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue  are 
some  of  the  most  delightful  I  have  met  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  not  a  question  of  col- 
leagues or  regions  or  even  the  whole  issue 
of  "now  let  us  go  hunt  up  one  of  Simp- 
son's projects  and  do  that  one  in,"  after 
this  little  dialog.  Well,  start  hunting,  be- 
cause I  did  not  bring  a  sackful  of  them 
with  me  when  I  came  here  and  I  have  no 
press  release  going  out  when  I  finish 
these  remarks.  No;  it  is  just  a  bad  one.  It 
leaves  a  bad  taste.  It  is  out  of  touch  with 
the  times. 

The  President  weis  right  in  the  state  of 
the  Union  address  when  he  said  we  can 
no  longer  ailord  things  simply  because  we 
think  of  them. 

I  hope  Senators  will  think  of  this  one 
because  surely  we  cannot  afford  it  at  this 
t:me.  It  is  a  type  of  a  mastodon  with  mor- 
tal wounds,  and  I  suggest  we  let  it  slip 
back  into  the  ooze  of  another  era  in  this 
place,  and  I  hope  Senators  will  see  fit  to 
see  that  it  deserves  to  die  sdong  with  the 
same  kind  of  political  gimcrackery  that 
gave  it  birth. 

I  thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  through. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  an  eloquent  time  here  with 
eloquent  inconsistencies  in  the  defogging 
of  the  issue.  Let  me  give  the  Senate  the 
facts  and  invite  my  friend  from  New 
York  and  my  friend  from  Wyoming  to 
listen  to  the  facts. 

This  GAO  report  has  been  more  mis- 
quoted and  misrepresented  than  any 
other  document  I  have  seen  in  this 
Chamber. 

It  has  been  suggested  here  that  it  says 
it  takes  $1.96  billion  to  complete  this 
project.  Does  the  Senate  wish  to  know 
what  it  actually  says?  Let  us  read  it.  It 
actually  says  on  page  V: 

The  GAO  believes  the  Corps  budget  esti- 
mate of  $1.78  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982  is 
reasonably  accurate.  Most  of  this  estimated 
$1 .4  billion  Is  made  up  of  funds  already  obli- 
gated and  already  expended  as  of  March  1981. 

The  report  says  not  $3  billion  but  $1.78 
billion  of  which  $1.4  billion  is  spent  or 
obligated  as  of  1981. 

Where  is  the  truth  in  this  body?  That 
is  the  truth.  It  is  in  the  record.  It  has 
been  referred  to  by  everyone  here. 

As  Senators  fair  and  loyal  to  the  truth, 
let  us  get  the  facts  on  the  record. 

That  is  fact  No.  1. 

Fact  No.  2,  and  it  has  not  been  denied, 
is  that  what  we  save  from  this  project 
is  S343  million.  We  have  put  it  in  the 
Record.  We  have  given  to  each  Senator 
a  computation  of  that. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  a  mathematical 
computation  to  figure  out  the  cost-bene- 
fit ratio  from  that.  If  that  figure  of  $343 
million  is  correct,  and  it  is  not  very  far 
off,  if  we  take  the  GAO  study — it  cannot 
be — the  cost-benefit  ratio  is  6.7  to  1. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  quick  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  for  one  quick 
question. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  We  went  through 
this  subject  last  night,  and  it  is  getting 
to  absorb  me.  Is  the  Senator  saying  that 
the  remaining  project  will  cost  $6.70  for 
every  dollar  in  benefits  that  it  returns? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  a  benefit-cost 
ratio,  and  the  Senator  corrected  me  yes- 
terday. 

The  benefit-cost  ratio  is  6.7  to  1,  with 
$343  million  remaining. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  so  much  that 
is  said  here  that  needs  correcting.  Let 
us  start  with  the  DRI  report  that  has 
been  referred  to.  You  know  what  the 
DRI  report  says?  That  was  spoken  about 
here  yesterday.  It  says  this: 

Prom  this  analysis  there  appear  to  be  four 
major  river  segments  whose  present  traffic 
simply  cannot  pay  the  full  cost  of  malntaln- 
in;;  these  segments. 

This  is  a  nationwide  study  of  all 
waterways.  It  lists  the  waterways,  and 
then  it  goes  to  Tenn-Tom  and  it  has  by 
Tenn-Tom:  "No  traffic  at  present." 

So  what  this  draft  has  proven  is  that 
a  project  incomplete,  which  therefore 
has  not  one  iota  of  traffic  and  cannot 
have  any  traffic  until  it  is  complete,  is 
not  presently,  to  use  their  word,  generat- 
ing enough  traffic  to  pay  for  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
comment  on  the  remarks  of  my  good 
colleague  from  Louisiana,  I  also  read 
from  the  GAO  report  which  is  a  remark- 
able document  and  on  the  same  page, 
curiously  enough.  I  refer  to  because  here 
is  what  we  are  talking  about.  Let  us  do 
stick  with  the  facts.  It  says  on  page  V : 

While  corps  officials  have  stated  that  the 
Improvement  project  Is  not  needed  to  eco- 
nomically Justify  Tenn-Tom — 

and  I  am  talking  about  Demopolis 
South — 

GAO  believes  that  If  Tenn-Tom  Is  completed 
and  corps  projections  are  accurate  the  corps 
ultimately  will  have  to  propose  this  project 
to  the  Congress  because  without  the  Im- 
provements neither  waterway  can  reach  Its 
potential. 

Then  I  add  to  the  debate  the  figures 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  using 
are  Corps  of  Engineers'  estimates  of  the 
additional  amount  required  to  finish  the 
project,  and  their  figures  refiect  luireal- 


istic  assumptions  of  the  cost  to  termi- 
nate. 

For  example,  the  GAO  report  points 
out  that  the  corps  assumed,  and  get  this, 
that  the  canal  section  would  be  restored 
to  its  "preproject  condition"  as  opposed 
to  an  environmentally  sound  and  safe 
condition,  a  difference  of  about  $120  mil- 
lion. That  is  from  the  GAO  report, 
page  83. 

In  addition,  the  GAO,  on  page  84, 
stated  that : 

The  corps  estimated  contract  termination 
and  settlement  costs  are  at  a  level  hlgber 
than  experience  In  past  projects  would  Indi- 
cate as  being  realistic. 

And  then,  get  this:  And  then  they 
added  25  percent  to  the  package  "for 
contingencies." 

Finally,  I  just  suggest  that  if  this  is  a 
project  without  traffic,  then  certainly  the 
United  States  of  America  is  getting  a 
rough  stomp  because  under  the  appro- 
priations of  operation  and  maintenance, 
I  find  that  there  is  about  $7  million  that 
goes  in  for  operation  and  maintenance. 
Here  we  are.  On  page  46  of  the  energy 
and  water  development  appropriations 
bill,  under  Termessee-Tombigbee  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  $7,324,000. 

I  submit  that  this  is  the  way  the  debate 
can  continue  if  we  had  20  hours  on  each 
side — everyone  gets  a  whack  with  his 
own  figiu^,  and  that  is  the  way  it  will 
always  be. 

But  somewhere  in  the  process  the  emo- 
tionalism of  it  will  pale  and  the  reality 
will  surface  and  tlie  practicalities  of  it 
will  be  quite  apparent  to  at  least.  I  hope, 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in 
the  first  place  you  have  not  had  a  water 
project  bill  in  10  years,  and  certainly  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  committee  on  which 
you  serve  would  authorize  this  project 
below  Demopolis.  is  it? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Excuse  me,  you  saw 
that  I  was  distracted. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  was  saying  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  no  water  projects, 
worthy  or  unworthy,  and  I  think  there 
are  a  number  that  even  you  would  con- 
sider worthy,  have  been  authorized  in  10 
years,  no  major  public  works  biU,  xt  is 
certainly  not  likely  that  this  Congress  or 
certainly  not  this  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee is  likely  to  authorize  this  project,  is 
it? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  an  incorrect 
statistic.  We  have  had  water  projects 
authorized,  the  last  one  as  recently  ais  a 
years  ago. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  I  stand  cor- 
rected. I  think  actually  that  was  a  phase 
I  authorization. 

But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  order  for 
there  to  be  a  bottleneck  below  Demop- 
olis. as  some  have  opined  there  would  be. 
that  traffic  must  equal  or  exceed  the  44 
million  tons  per  year  used  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  its  benefit-cost  ratio 
analysis?  In  other  words,  you  must  ex- 
ceed the  capacity,  the  present  capacity, 
of  Tombigbee  south  of  Mobile,  which  is 
44  million  tons,  in  order  to  have  this  bot- 
tleneck which  would  impel  the  corps  to. 
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JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
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would  find  it  to  be  about  0.23  to  1,  which 
is  quite  a  bit  different  from  the  one  as 
presented  by  the  corps. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Is  it  not  the  case 
that  the  maximum  contemplated  barge 
tow  would  be  eight,  and  you  could  only 
use  eight  if  you  spend  the  extra  $1  bil- 
lion south  of  Demopolis?  No  one  disputes 
that. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
we  are  informed  that  about  two-thirds 
of  any  traffic  that  went  down  the  Tenn- 
Tom  would  be  diverted  to  the  Mississippi 
where  60-barge  tows  are  routine? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate those  arguments  and  those  figures. 
But  I  guess  the  real  issue  is  if  we  are 
doing  what  we  are  doing  in  America, 
which  is  very  painful  to  me  as  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  ob- 
serving a  $25  billion  budget  of  which  I 
am  going  to  have  to  get  in  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  do  perhaps  $2  billion  in  adjust- 
ments to  it.  and  there  is  not  one  of  us  on 
this  floor  involved  in  any  kind  of  thing, 
regardless  of  party  or  what  our  particu- 
lar objects  of  regard  and  interest  are  in 
this  bodv,  who  is  not  at  this  point  of  deci- 
sion, and  it  seems  to  me  very  simple  that 
this  project,  in  its  extraordinary  magni- 
tude, is  a  perfect  place  to  be  very  serious 
about  budget  priorities,  to  be  very  serious 
as  to  whether  we  see  we  can  eliminate 
deficits  in  this  country,  to  be  very  serious 
about  changing  the  course  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

Good  people  will  always  differ  in  this 
place,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
pull  the  issue  back  to  that  as  we  come 
to  the  last  45  minutes  of  debate. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  see  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
risen.  If  he  wishes  to  speak,  I  would  be 
happy  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
yielding  to  me. 

In  this  bill  that  is  before  us  today 
there  is  funding  provided  for  about  200 
projects  around  the  coimtry  located  in 
41  States. 

In  reviewing  these  projects  I  was  curi- 
ous about  the  allegations  that  have  been 
made  about  how  bad  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  of  the  Tenn-Tombigbee  that  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  are  urg- 
ing upon  this  Senate.  In  looking  through 
all  these  projects  and  analyzing  the  re- 
port that  is  received  annually  by  the 
committee,  focusing  on  total  costs,  total 
funds  allocated  to  date,  the  balance  of 
funds  needed  to  complete,  percentage  of 
completion  of  the  project,  remaining- 
benefit-to-rema'ning-cost  ratio  of  each 
project  was  analyzed  by  me  and  my  staff, 
and  we  find  that  in  this  bill  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee waterway  project  has, 
according  to  this  report  that  was  re- 


viewed by  the  committee,  a  better,  more 
favorable  benefit-cost  ratio  than  46 
other  projects  that  are  funded  by  this 
legislation. 

Not  one  word  of  criticism  of  any  one 
of  them.  Why  not?  Because  they  all  have 
favorable  benefit-cost  ratios,  just  as  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  project  has.  Mr. 
President. 

We  have  discussed  this  project  for 
years,  we  have  discussed  it  ad  infinitum 
and  ad  nauseam.  The  whole  point  is  we 
are  hearing  nothing  new  today.  Oppo- 
nents of  the  project  are  continuing  to 
dredge  up  old  arguments,  dress  them  up 
in  fancy,  clever  words,  and  try  to  con- 
vince this  Senate  that  the  thing  to  do, 
the  economical  thing  to  do,  is  to  stop 
this  project. 

If  we  stop  the  project  today  it  will 
limit  the  economic  benefits  to  about  $17 
million  a  year.  It  will  take  83  years  to 
recoup  through  economic  benefits  the 
total  investment  that  will  have  been 
made  in  this  project. 

If  funding  is  allowed  to  go  forward 
and  completion  occurs  on  schedule  aver- 
age annual  benefits  in  the  amount  of 
$137  miUion  will  accrue,  meaning  that 
in  13  years  this  project  will  have  paid  for 
itself  when  compared  to  the  economic 
benefits  it  has  brought,  not  just  to  one 
State,  not  just  to  one  region,  but  to  this 
Nation  of  ours.  This  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  of  the  Members 
are  anxious  to  look  at  this  analysis  that 
I  mentioned,  which  is  very  carefully 
done,  it  stands  as  clear  proof  .that  this 
project  is  justified,  it  is  a  sound  invest- 
ment, and  we  ought  to  continue  to  ap- 
prove this  funding  so  that  it  can  be  com- 
pleted on  schedule. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  Tenn-Tom  project  has  again  been 
singled  out  for  attack  as  the  Senate  con- 
siders our  national  commitment  to  de- 
velopment of  our  water  resources.  The 
bill  before  the  Senate  today  would  ap- 
propriate almost  $3  billion  for  the  devel- 
opment of  navigation  and  flood  control 
projects  in  fiscal  year  1982.  This  is  $201 
million  less  than  we  appropriated  last 
year.  Meanwhile  we  have  continued  to 
delay  the  development  of  many  new 
projects  by  failing  to  consider  and  act 
on  new  authorizing  legislation.  As  a  re- 
sult, Mr.  President,  we  are  falling  behind 
in  our  navigation  and  flood  control  ef- 
forts which  are  so  vital  to  economic  de- 
velopment and  protection  for  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

Today,  we  will  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  debating  and  analyzing  the  merits 
of  the  Tenn-Tom  project  as  we  consider 
this  amendment  to  terminate  our  long- 
standing commitment  to  this  waterway. 
We  will,  again,  focus  all  our  attention  on 
a  single  project,  which  is  just  one  of  200 
projects  that  will  receive  an  appropria- 
tion for  construction  under  the  corps 
construction  general  accoimt  which 
totals  $1.4  billion.  All  the  projects  have 
been  reviewed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  have  been  found  to  be 
justified  and  deserving  of  construction 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  the  committee 
annually  receives  from  the  corps  a  de- 
tailed project  justification  analysis  for 
every  project  recommended  for  funding. 
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These  justification  sheets  provide  the 
facts  as  to  total  cost,  funds  allocated, 
budget  request,  balance  of  funds  needed 
to  complete,  percentage  completed,  inter- 
est rate,  and  remaining  benefit  to  re- 
maining cost  ratio  for  each  project. 

These  facts  have  been  thoroughly  re- 
viewed in  previous  Senate  debates  as 
they  apply  to  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway.  However,  I  do  not  recall  any 
similar  detailed  debate  on  any  of  the 
other  projects  that  will  be  receiving  con- 
struction appropriations  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  want 
to  provide  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
my  own  review  of  the  justification  anal- 
ysis of  the  200  projects  located  in  41 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  which  are  funded 
in  this  bill.  In  reviewing  the  projects,  I 
discovered  there  are  46  in  24  States  that 
are  less  economically  justified  than  the 
Tenn-Tom.  By  less  justified.  I  mean 
those  projects  which  have  a  remaining 
benefit  remaining  cost  ratio  of  3.0-to-l 
or  less  and  a  discount  rate  of  3'4  per- 
cent or  less. 

Although  we  will  not  be  discussing  the 
merits  of  these  projects  in  any  detail 
today,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  46 
I  mentioned  will  receive  $423,246,000  in 
construction  funds  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
More  importantly.  Mr.  President,  these 
46  projects  will  require  over  $4  billion 
and  $42  million  in  subsequent  fiscal 
years. 

All  these  projects  are  justified.  How- 
ever, none  is  as  justified  as  the  Tenn- 
Tom  in  a  pure  cost-benefit  analysis.  Yet, 
we  are  going  to  continue  our  support  for 
their  continued  development  when  we 
enact  this  appropriations  bill. 

I  hope  we  will  also  continue  our  sup- 
port for  the  Tenn-Tom  project  which  is 
nearing  completion.  A  decision  on  this 
amendment  to  terminate  the  Tenn-Tom 
must  be  made  in  terms  of  what  we  have 
invested  in  this  project,  the  amount  to 
fce  invested  in  the  future,  the  benefits 
which  will  result  from  this  investment 
versus  the  investment  that  will  be  lost, 
the  costs  of  termination,  and  any  benefits 
that  will  result  from  termination. 

Mr.  President,  through  fiscal  year 
1981.  we  have  invested  over  $1.1  billion  in 
the  Tenn-Tom  project.  Whether  we  con- 
tinue or  terminate  the  project,  that 
number  will  not  change.  If  the  project  is 
terminated,  in  addition  to  the  $1.1  billion 
previously  expended,  we  will  have  to 
spend  an  estimated  $328  million  to  ter- 
minate contracts,  restore  the  environ- 
ment and  bring  the  remaining  small- 
scale  waterway  now  open  to  Columbus, 
Miss.,  up  to  standard.  Therefore,  the  to- 
tal cost  of  the  termination  decision  will 
be  over  $1,427,000,000.  For  this  expendi- 
ture we  will  have  a  small-scale  navigable 
waterway  connecting  Columbus,  Miss.,  to 
the  Black  Warrior-Tombigbee  River  Wa- 
terway and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  in- 
vestment will  return  approximately  $17 
million  in  average  annual  benefits  which 
will  allow  us  to  recover  our  total  invest- 
ment in  84  years. 

However,  if  we  continue  to  move  for- 
ward and  fund  the  remainder  of  the 
Tenn-Tom  project,  we  will  have  invested 
$1,830,000,000  of  which  $1.1  billion  has 
already  been  spent.  This  investment  will 


provide  a  vital  navigation  link  for  16.000 
miles  of  existing  inland  waterways  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  waterway  will  re- 
turn average  annual  benefits  of  $137  mil- 
lion. At  that  rate  we  will  recover  our  to- 
tal investment  in  just  over  13  years. 

I  am  sincerely  convinced.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  wise  decision  is  to  con- 
tinue this  project  by  defeating  the 
amendment  to  kill  it.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

First.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
that  I  tru.st  can  be  a  one-word  reply, 
if  possible,  because  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Johnston,  appeared  on 
November  2  on  the  MacNeil-Lehrer  re- 
port and  I  have  a  transcript  of  that  pro- 
gram. 

Senator  Johnston  said  at  that  time: 

First  of  all.  there  is  a  user  fee  on  Ten- 
nesee-Tom.  It  Is  of  recent  vintage.  I  mean, 
whether  It  comss  In,  It  is  the  law  of  the  land 
now  and  I  think  you  voted  for  it,  as  I  did. 

I  could  not  remember  that  there  ever 
was  a  user  fee.  I  know  we  put  a  user  fee 
on  Lock  and  Dam  26  and  I  would  not  sup- 
port that  until  we  did  that. 

Could  the  Senator  answer  the  ques- 
tion now,  having  checked  the  facts?  Is 
there  or  is  there  not  a  user  fee  for  the 
Tombigbee? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Of  course,  the  Tom- 
bigbse  is  not  open. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Is  there  a  provision  in  law 
requiring  a  user  fee? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  is  not.  I  was 
mistaken  in  that  assertion.  There  is  a  bill 
introduced  to  that  effect  and  I  expect 
by  the  time  it  is  opened  it  will  be  ap- 
plicable and  I  think  it  should  be. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  forthrightly  clearing  the 
record  on  that  particular  point,  because 
I  could  remember  no  user  fees  of  any 
kind  provided.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
clarification  that  there  is  not.  I  am  not 
glad  to  have  that — I  wish  there  were  and 
I  would  vote  for  it  if  there  ever  is  a 
Tombigbee,  but  I  hope  there  will  not 
be  a  Tombigbee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  have  to  yield  on 
ths  Senators  time,  because  we  have  so 
few  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  myself  30 
seconds. 

Would  the  Senator  also  correct  the 
record  on  his  assertion  as  to  what  the 
GAO  report  says  about  the  cost  of  the 
project?  Does  the  GAO  report  not  say 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  is  $1.78  bil- 
lion, in  which  $1.4  billion  is  committed? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  cover  that  com- 
pletely in  the  statement  I  am  about  to 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Can  the  Senator  an- 
swer that  question  yes  or  no? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator  al- 
low me  to  anwer  that?  Obligated  is  $1.4 
billion.  It  is  not  spent. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  right.  It  is  not 
spent,  it  is  obligated.  And  the  obligation, 
obviously,  if  it  is  under  contract,  the 


Corps  of  Engineers  is  very  proficient  in 
knowing  how  to  renegotiate  those  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  absence 
from  the  fioor  yesterday,  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  Louisiana,  Senator  John- 
ston, entered  a  number  of  statements 
into  the  Record.  The  Senator  empha- 
sized that  it  was  important  to  establish 
facts  and  that  reasonable  men  could  dis- 
agree as  to  the  interpretation  of  those 
facts.  I  agree  with  that. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  to  examine 
very  carefully  the  statements  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  determine 
whether  we  are  dealing  with  facts  or,  in 
the  Senator's  own  words,  the  slippery 
fish  of  opinion. 

I  trust  that  all  of  our  colleagues  and 
members  of  the  staffs  who  are  listening 
who  may  have  read  the  Record  this 
morning  would  now  cross  check  one 
against  the  other  to  see  what  the  true 
facts  are.  And  that  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  in  the  last  instance.  Sometimes  we 
are  mistaken,  and  when  we  are  we  just 
have  to  admit  it  and  go  about  correcting 
the  Record. 

Now,  the  Senator  did  state  that  the 
Tenn-Tom  project  was  "81  percent  com- 
mitted." I  reiterate  that  what  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  committed  by  way  of 
contractual  obligation  is  irrelevant  to 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  proj- 
ect should  be  completed. 

The  fact  is  that  as  of  October  1.  1981, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  spent  $1.09 
billion  on  the  project,  roughly.  $1.1  bil- 
lion. The  fact  is  that  the  project  will  cost 
$1.9  billion.  Any  way  you  slice  it.  it  means 
that  the  project  north  of  Demopolis  is 
57  percent  complete.  When  you  add  in 
the  GAO  estimated  additional  necessary 
expenditure  of  $1  billion  south  of  De- 
mopolis, the  overall  project  is  only  37 
percent  complete. 

I  simply  refuse — and  I  think  all  Sen- 
ators should  refuse — to  accept  the  con- 
tractual obligations  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers as  a  requirement  for  the  Senate 
to  continue  funding  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway.  Thus,  we  have,  in 
simplest  terms,  a  project  on  which  $1 
billion  has  been  spent  and  on  which  an- 
other $2  billion  is  required,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  be 
spent  for  completion. 

Second,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  Senator  Johnston,  stated  that 
it  would  cost  $1.4  billion  to  terminate  the 
project.  I  cannot  accept  that  as  fact,  be- 
cause it  is  not  fact.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, at  page  70  of  the  May  1981  report — 
and  I  would  ask  my  esteemed  colleague 
to  just  turn  to  that  page — estimated  that 
the  termination  cost  to  be  $130  million — 
not  $1.4  billion,  but  $130  million. 
The  report  further  stated : 
Termination  costs  would  be  offset  by 
Government-owned  land  that  could  be  sold, 
which  had  an  estimated  resale  value  of  $29.6 
million  In  March,  1981. 

The  Comptroller  General  further 
stated : 

In  addition,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
estimated  annual  operating  and  maintenance 
costs  of  $11.2  million  would  be  saved  if  the 
project  were  terminated. 

That  is  on  page  86. 

Thus,  the  facts  are  very  simple.  We 
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have  a  prqject  which  will  require  at  least 
$1  billion  of  additional  taxpayer  money 
to  complete,  which  is  three  times  the 
original  e^imated  cost  and  which  could 
be  terminated  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $100 
million. 

In  addition,  the  taxpayers  would  save 
$11.2  million 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?        T 

Mr.   PERCY    [continuing].   Annually 

e  of  the  project — 50  years. 

gs   would   amount   to   $550 


JSTON.   WiU   the   Senator 


for  the  I 
These  sa 
million. 
Mr.    JO: 

yield? 

Mr.  PCTCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  on 
the  Senate  r's  own  time. 

Mr.  JOH  NSTON.  Was  the  Senator  say- 
ing that  tlie  OAO  says  it  would  take  a 
billion  dollEirs  to  complete? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  On  what  page? 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  will  supply  that  page 
in  just  a  m  nute.  I  will  not  take  the  Sena- 
tor's time  to  provide  that. 

This  is  ta  ken  actually  from  a  statement 
made  by  thje  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
it  would  co$t  $1.4  billion  to  terminate  the 
project.      i 

Mr.  JOIDJSTON.  Sunk  costs,  plus  ter- 
mination ossts.  less  land  sales  and  in- 
cluding restoration. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Right. 

I,  frankly,  am  at  a  loss,  Mr.  President, 
to  explain  the  figures  provided  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  They  are  in 
direct  coniiict  with  the  flgrures  of  the 
Comptroller  General.  If  they  were  pro- 
vided privately  to  the  Senator  by  the 
Corps  of  Erisineers,  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  theae  new  figures  to  be  examined 
again  by  t™  Comptroller  General.  When 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  saysj  it  will  cost  $100  million  to 
terminate  llhe  project,  and  the  Senator 
states  that)  it  will  cost  $1.4  billion  to 
terminate  the  project,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  a  dispute  of  facts  which  can  only 
be  resolved  by  the  experts. 

And,  in  this  case,  I  have  to  accept  the 
objectivity  of  the  Comptroller  General. 
The  Comptroller  General  has  had  over- 
sight for  the  15  years  that  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Government 
Affairs  Coiimittee.  I  have  found  their 
accuracy  impeccable.  I  think  their  objec- 
tivity and  iheir  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  entire  Senate  is  beyond  reproach.  I, 
therefore,  Consider,  in  this  case,  the 
Comptrollet  General  to  be  the  expert, 
unless  he  is  proven  otherwise. 

Third,  thf  Senator  stated  that  only 
20  percent  i  )f  the  benefits  of  the  project 
had  been  discovered  by  the  Comptroller 
General  beciuse  the  project  was  not  yet 
opened.  Thi.t  simply  is  not  the  case.  The 
GAO  scrutiiiized  the  benefits  which  were 
estimated  h^^  the  corps  to  arise  between 
1976  and  19  II.  These  benefits  were  move- 
ments of  gO(  ids  which  were  to  have  arisen 
on  other  mc  des  of  transportation  during 
that  period  of  time  and  then  were  cal- 
culated by  the  corps  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Tenn'  Tom  upon  its  opening.  These 
projected  benefits  totaled  $77  million  an- 
nually by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Of  this  amount,  less  than  $16  million 
had  matenalized  between  1976  and  1981. 
In  short,  th(  \  traffic  movements  predicted 
by  the  corp  \  to  be  the  economic  under- 


pinning for  the  project  simply  have  failed 
to  develop.  For  that  reason,  I  do  not  ac- 
cept as  fact  the  Senator's  contention  that 
the  annual  benefits  of  the  project  will  be 
$145  million.  At  the  rate  of  benefit  devel- 
opment determined  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  the  annual  benefits  of  the  proj- 
ect will  be  less  than  20  percent  of  $145 
million,  or  about  $30  million  annually. 
The  aimualized  capital  costs  of  the  proj- 
ect, combined  with  the  $11  million  annual 
maintenance  cost,  will  be  nearly  $100 
million.  Thus,  the  annual  costs  of  the 
project  will  exceed  the  benefits  by  more 
than  3  to  1. 

Mr.  President,  in  15  years  in  the  Senate 
I  have  never  had  an  instance,  a  cftse. 
where  we  have  had  to  vote  on  a  case 
where  we  have  more  facts  that  have 
been  disputed  and  which  are  not  facts. 
Never  will  we  have  a  chance  to  have  a 
vote  where  we  will  be  held  more  account- 
able by  more  organizations,  and  more 
are  being  added  every  day. 

We  have,  as  we  all  know,  the  Conserva- 
tive Caucus,  the  Taxpayers  Union,  and 
other  notable  organizations  that  have 
taken  a  strong,  firm  stand  against  this 
project.  We  know  that  we  are  voting 
today  not  for  just  the  completion  of  the 
project  cost,  but  we  are  talking  about 
the  possibility  to  finish  this  up,  as  the 
GAO  says.  We  will  have  to  be  voting  for 
$2  billion  more,  roughly,  which  is  $20 
million  a  month  for  about  10  years.  That 
is  an  extraordinary  decision  that  we 
have  to  make.  That  is  what  the  project 
would  require,  according  to  GAO,  to 
finish  up. 

Fourth,  the  Senator  stated  that  coal 
companies  are  not  here  in  Congress 
lobbying  for  the  project  because  it  is  al- 
ready authorized.  I  suggest  that  the  real 
reason  they  are  not  here  is  because  they 
do  not  care  about  this  project. 

We  know  whenever  there  is  a  project 
which  may  be  endangered  as  this  is,  an 
endangered  species.  We  have  enough  or- 
ganizations sitting  out  in  the  lobby  right 
now,  all  of  whom  are  against  this  project, 
to  know  that  anyone  for  this  project  had 
better  come  running  quickly  and  start 
to  marshal  their  forces.  Yet  where  are 
the  coal  companies?  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  single  coal  company  out  there.  They 
know  this  is  an  endangered  project.  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  they  could  care  less. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  that 
the  project  will  move  18  million  tons  of 
coal  in  its  initial  year  of  operation.  Be- 
cause that  figure  seemed  astoundingly 
high,  I  examined  the  coal  producing  re- 
gion in  my  State  to  determine  whether 
there  was  any  interest  in  using  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway.  I  was 
not  surprised  to  find  that  not  a  single 
coal  company  expressed  any  interest 
whatsoever  in  using  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee.  Their  utter  disinterest  in  the 
project  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  indus- 
try publication  Coal  Week  which  termed 
the  project  a  pipe  dream. 

Coal  Week  is  an  Industry  publication 
that  is  an  advocate  of  everything  that 
benefits  and  helps  coal. 

Every  one  of  us  knows  that  if  this  proj- 
ect were  an  essential  element  of  the 
Nation's  transportation  network,  we 
would  have  coal  companies,  steel  com- 
panies,  farm   co-ops,   grain   producers. 


and  an  infinite  range  of  other  economic 
interests  clamoring  at  our  door  steps  for 
its  completion.  What  I  see  for  the  proj- 
ect Is  not  economic  support  but  political 
support  The  silence  from  American 
business  is  deafening. 

Fifth,  the  Senator  stated  that  steam 
coal  was  not  an  element  of  the  benefit 
base  for  the  project.  That  is  not  a  fact. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  their  con- 
tractor, A.  T.  Kearny,  included  a  number 
of  steam  coal  shipments  in  the  benefit 
base.  For  example,  two  projected  move- 
ments of  steam  coal  to  Alabama  Power's 
Greene  County  plant  near  Demopolis 
account  for  over  20  percent  of  the  entire 
navigation  benefits  for  the  project.  Pro- 
jected by  Kearney  and  the  corps  to  com- 
mence in  1976  and  177,  these  movements 
of  steam  coal  have  never  developed  and 
are  not  likely  to  develop  since  the  com- 
pany plans  to  continue  the  use  of  barged 
coal  for  a  short  distance  down  the  War- 
rior River  to  the  plant.  In  addition, 
movements  of  steam  coal  to  two  plants 
operated  by  Gulf  States  Power  were  also 
improperly  included  in  the  benefit  base 
and  account  for  nearly  $5  million  in 
annual  benefits.  In  the  case  of  one  of 
the  movements  no  savings  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi route  would  accrue.  In  the  case 
of  the  second  plant,  all  coal  requirements 
since  1976  have  been  met  with  South 
African  coal  under  long-term  contract. 
The  company  does  not  intend  to  alter 
that  long-term  contract  and  use  coal 
barged  on  the  Tennessee  Tombigbee. 

Three  coal  movements  in  the  benefit 
base  accounting  for  nearly  $20  million 
"shipping  savings"  were  discovered  by 
the  corps  to  be  nonexistent.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  two  of  the  companies  have 
gone  out  of  business,  the  corps  continues 
to  include  these  coal  shipments  in  the 
benefit  base  for  the  project. 

Therefore,  I  simply  carmot  accept  as 
fact  the  statement  of  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
did  not  include  steam  coal  in  the  benefit 
twise  for  the  project.  If  my  colleague  had 
said  that  the  corps  should  not  have  used 
steam  coal  in  the  benefit  base,  then  I 
would  be  happy  to  accept  his  statement 
as  fact. 

Sixth,  the  Senator  stated  that  con- 
struction of  the  northern  half  of  the 
project  down  to  Demopolis  would  not 
create  a  bottleneck  on  the  Tombigliee 
River,  thus  requiring  another  $1  billion 
project  down  to  Mobile.  The  Comptroller 
General  does  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

He  stated  on  page  89  of  the  GAO  re- 
port in  May  1981— and  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  copy  of  this  report  which  can  be  ex- 
amined by  any  Senator— as  follows: 

We  feel  It  Is  critical  that  the  Congress 
clearly  understand  that  the  potential  traffic 
on  the  Tenn-Tom  Waterway  now  under  con- 
struction will  be  severely  constrained  by  the 
bottleneck  south  of  Demopolis.  Eliminating 
this  bottleneck  requires  a  project  estimated 
by  the  corp  to  cost  $960  million. 

This  is  the  Comptroller  General,  an 
objective  expert,  saying  this,  a  servant  of 
the  Congress. 

We  believe  that  if  the  decision  is  made  to 
continue  Tenn-Tom  It  Is  likely  that  the  Con- 
gress will  be  urged  to  approve  the  Waterway 
Improvement  project  from  Demopolis  to 
Mobile.   The   Corps  director  of  civil  works 
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lestined  in  July  1980  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works.^that 
in  his  opinion,  the  improvements  are  like- 
ly to  be  needed  within  10  years  and  the  push 
is  going  to  be  Immense. 

Seventh,  the  Senator  stated  that  the 
contractor  used  by  the  corps  was  oneof 
the  most  respected  in  the  field.  The 
Comptroller  General  stated  as  follows: 

Over  50  percent  of  the  movements  we  re- 
viewed have  not  occurred  as  projected  by 
Kearney  and  their  estimating  practices 
may  have  been  too  liberal. 

Eighth,  the  Senator  stated  that  term- 
inating the  Tenn-Tom  project  is  not 
comparable  to  terminating  the  Oakley 
project  in  my  State  of  Illinois.  To  a  de- 
gree I  concur.  Halting  Oakley  wiU  save 
the  taxpayers  only  a  lew  million  dollars. 
Halting  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  proj- 
ect on  the  other  hand,  will  save  the  tax- 
payers more  than  $2  billion.  In  any  event, 
this  body  has  seen  the  wisdom  of  halting 
other  navigation  projects  when  their  fol- 
ley  became  apparent.  In  1971  the  cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal  was  halted  after  it 
was  nearly  one-third  complete.  Numer- 
ous locks  and  reservoirs  had  been  created 
and  the  project  was  obviously  well  un- 
derway. Nevertheless,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers was  able  to  terminate  the  project 
for  a  minimal  cost  and  restore  and  pro- 
tect the  completed  works  with  a  mini- 
mum of  difficulty. 

Ninth,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
quoted  from  a  letter  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  contained  as 
appendix  3  in  the  GAO  report,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  construction  of  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  Tenn-Tom  project  would 
not  create  the  impetus  for  constructing 
the  $1  billion  project  south  of  Demopolis. 
He  failed  to  include  in  the  Record  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Comptroller  General  to 
OMB.  The  Comptroller  stated: 

I>age  89:  while  we  appreciate  and  under- 
stand the  Army's  and  OMBs  position  on  ex- 
pansion of  the  waterway  frcan  Demopolis  to 
Mobile,  we  do  not  agree  that  it  is  unrelated 
to  the  question  of  completing  Tenn  Tom. 

Tenth,  the  Senator  stated  that  the 
benefit/cost  ratio  for  the  project  was 
based  upon  the  use  of  six  barge  tows. 
That  is  not  correct.  The  benefit/cost 
ratio  for  the  project  north  of  Demopolis 
was  based  on  the  use  of  eight  barge 
tows.  However,  since  the  river  below 
Demopolis  is  too  constricted  to  allow  the 
use  of  eight  barge  tows,  the  corps  as- 
sumed that  the  barges  would  be  reflect- 
ing at  Demopolis  into  six  barge  tows  and 
that  they  would  continue  their  journey 
to  Mobile  in  such  a  fashion. 

Thus,  the  benefit /cost  ratio  for  the 
project  was  based  upon  the  use  of  eight 
barge  tows  north  of  Demopolis  and  the 
use  of  six  barge  tows  south  of  DMnopolis. 
This  fact  underscores  the  conclusion  of 
the  Comptroller  General  that  completion 
of  the  Tenn-Tom  project  north  of  De- 
mopolis will  inevitably  create  immense 
pressure  to  engage  in  the  $1  billion  navi- 
gation improvements  down  to  Mobile. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I- yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan, 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  we  debated  in  this  Chamber 
the  wisdom  of  an  amendment  similar 
to  the  one  we  have  before  us  today  that 
would  cut  off  funding  for  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  project.  At  that 
time,  I  was  deeply  troubled  by  this  proj  - 
ect  and  by  major  disputes  between  proj- 
ect proponents  and  opponents  over  basic 
facts.  Because  of  these  disputes,  and  be- 
cause the  Senate  did  not  have  the  benefit 
of  an  independent  study  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO> .  Senator  John- 
ston agreed  to  ask  the  GAO  to  conduct  a 
review  of  the  Tenn-Tom.  GAO's  report, 
released  earlier  this  year,  addressed  not 
only  some  of  my  concerns  but  also  the 
concerns  of  other  Members  of  tiiis  body 
and  the  House.  I  want  to  thank  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Appro- 
priation Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Water  for  his  efforts  in  making  the  GAO 
report  possible. 

I  have  spent  considerable  time  review- 
ing GAO's  report,  and  its  findings  have 
raised  serious  doubts  in  my  mind  about 
the  corps'  1976  reanalysis  and  treatment 
of  benefits  and  costs. 

GAO  reviewed  A.  T.  Kearney's  1975 
navigational  benefit  study,  used  by  the 
corps  in  reporting  benefits  to  Congress 
each  year,  and  found  that  a  number  of 
commodity  movements  had  not  mate- 
rialized. SpeciflcaUy,  GAO  reviewed  17 
of  the  largest  movements,  each  of  which 
was  identified  by  Kearney  as  either 
already  moving  on  an  alternative  trans- 
portation mode  in  1975  or  expected  to 
start  moving  on  an  alternative  mode  by 
1980. 

GAO  found  that  9  of  these  17  move- 
ments, or  over  50  percent,  have  not  ma- 
terialized as  projected  by  Kearney. 
According  to  GAO,  when  this  happens, 
the  estimating  practices  used  by  Kearney 
may  have  been  too  liberal.  This  high 
percentage  of  "fall  out"  raises  a  "red 
flag"  in  the  eyes  of  GAO's  economists 
about  the  judgments  used  by  Kearney 
in  arriving  at  Tenn-Tom's  navigation 
benefits. 

Other  troublesome  aspects  surround 
the  corps  benefit  and  cost  analysis.  Ac- 
cording to  GAO,  Tenn-Tom  traffic  will 
have  a  definite  impact  on  BWTW  traffic 
growth.  In  1973,  the  corps  projected  that 
without  Tenn-Tom  traffic  and  witnout 
any  improvements  south  of  Demopolis 
the  Black  Warrior-Tombigbee  Waterway 
(BWTW)  south  of  Demopolis  would  gro^ 
to  42.3  million  tons  by  2035.  Corps  studies 
also  showed  a  44-million-ton  capacity  on 
the  BWTW  which  would  be  reached  in 
1991 — 29  million  tons  from  Tenn-Tom 
and  15  million  tons  from  BWTW. 

The  navigation  benefits  computed  by 
Kearney  reflect  this  capacity  limiiatio.i 
by  assuming  that  Tenn-Tom  and  BWTW 
traffic  will  remain  constant  at  29  million 
and  15  million  tons,  respectively,  from 
1991  to  2035.  However,  the  navigation 
benefit  calculations  do  not  show  the  spe- 
cific impact  of  Tenn-Tom  traffic  on 
BWTW.  For  example,  when  the  44-mil- 
lion-ton  capacity  of  the  waterway  south 
of  Demopolis  is  reached,  there  is  no  in- 
dication whether  additional  BWTW  traf- 
fic will  be  directed  to  an  alternate  mode 
or  will  displace  projected  Tenn-Tom 
traffic. 

If  BWTW  traffic  were  allowed  to  in- 


crease as  projected  by  the  1973  study  and 
if  Tenn-Tom  benefits  were  limited  to  re- 
maining capacity  not  used  by  BWTW,  the 
1.08-to-l  benefit-cost  ratio  reported  to 
the  Congress  in  1976  would  have  been  re- 
duced. Similarly,  benefit-cost  ratios  in 
subsequent  years  also  would  have  been 
reducea.  l^onversely,  if  BWTW  traffic  is 
limited  to  15  million  tons,  as  assumed  in 
the  corps'  benefit  calculations,  substan- 
tial portions  of  the  projected  BWTW 
traffic  would  be  diverted  to  another 
:node. 

GAO  is  also  saying  that  if  the  corps' 
estimated  44-million-ton  capacity  for  the 
BWTW  south  of  Demopolis  is  accurate 
then  projected  traffic  will  be  constrained 
on  the  BWTW  in  the  absence  of  improve- 
ments south  of  Demopolis.  Delays  for 
shippers  who  continue  to  use  BWTW  will 
result,  causing  an  increase  in  costs  for 
those  shippers.  Or  tonnage  will  be  di- 
verted to  other  modes  or  waterways,  also 
causing  increased  costs.  These  costs  were 
not  attributed  to  Tenn-Tom  when  cal,- 
culating  the  benefit-cost  ratio  in  1976  and 
GAO  believes  they  should  be. 

These  two  findings — the  liberal  esti- 
mating practices  used  by  Kearney,  and 
the  failure  to  assign  costs  to  Tenn-Tom 
for  crowding  out  BWTW  traffic— cast  se- 
rious doubt  on  the  Tenn-Tom's  benef.t 
calculations.  Based  upon  what  we  know, 
if  this  were  1976  and  the  corps'  bsnefli- 
cost  study  were  presented  to  me,  I  would 
oppose  the  project. 

But,  of  course,  the  situation  we  face 
today  is  not  the  one  we  faced  6  years 
ago  when  the  corps  completed  its  ques- 
tionable 1976  reanalysis.  We  now  have 
a  project  that  is  55  percent  physically 
complete  and  the  choice  we  face  is  not 
whether  we  start  it  but  whether  we  fin- 
ish it.  I  am  not  persuaded  by  the  "sunk 
cost '  argument:  That  is,  just  because  we 
have  already  allocated  $1,099  bUlion  does 
not,  in  my  mind,  mean  that  we  must  now 
spend  the  remainder.  But  we  are  faced 
with  this  central  fact:  Spending  the  re- 
maining $671  million  needed  to  complete 
the  authorized  Tenn-Tom  project  has  a 
remaining  benefit-cost  ratio  of  3  to  1. 
While  our  past  support  of  this  project 
was  not  wise  in  light  of  GAO's  findings, 
given  the  actions  we  have  already  taken, 
completing  it  may  be.  A  decision  to  stop 
now  will  not  return  or  recoup  the  bulk 
of  the  money  we  have  already  spent. 

I  do  have  a  serious  reservation,  how- 
ever—a fear  that,  despite  past  assur- 
ances, we  wiU  someday  be  told  that  since 
we  have  spent  so  much  already  to  get 
to  Demopolis  that  we  might  as  well  im- 
prove the  BWTW  south  of  Demopolis. 
In  my  view,  such  a  decision  would  not 
be  acceptable.  I  do  not  want  to  be  in 
the  same  bind  on  the  BWTW  south  of 
Demopolis  that  we  are  now  in  on  the 
Tenn-Tom.  The  corps  claims  and  still 
maintains  the  Tenn-Tom  is  economicaljy 
viable  on  its  own.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
told  that  because  we  have  built  Tenn- 
Tom,  the  BWTW  is  inadequate  and  must 
be  improved. 

This  whole  project  has  been  charac- 
terized by  shifting  arguments,  question- 
able assumptions  and  altered  projection. 
WhUe  completing  this  waterway  to  De- 
mopolis may  make  economic  sense,  my 
judgment  change  if  that  is  not  the  end 
of  the  project.  If  the  authorized  Tenn- 
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assurance  that  amendment 

vote  for  funding  this  proj- 

that  assurance,  I  would  be 

vote  against  it.  So  before 

the   Percy   amendment,   I 

it   if   my   colleagues 

me  about  their  reactions  to 

I  have  mentioned  here 

with  them.  Is  it  one  they 

and  would  be  willing  to  ac- 

ftct  the  Percy  amendment  is 

Mr.  President,  is  of  the 

this  project,  the  Senators 

Louis  ana  and  Alabama,  whether 

will  support  this  sense  of  the 

amendment  in  the  event  that  the 

of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President.    I 

support  the  amendment.  It 

with  what  we  have  been 

^long;  that  is,  that  the  part 

is  south  will  not  be  au- 

built  nor  requested. 

OFFICER     (Mr. 
yields  time? 

Mr.  President,  I  have 
with  a  number  of  differ- 
n  Alabama  interested  in  the 
and  improvement  of  the 
resources  of  my  State.  We  know 
not  going  to  be  an  author! - 
1  mssed  in  the  near  future  or, 
maybe  in  my  lifetime,  that 
navigation  improvements 
Demopolis.  I  have  discussed  this 
with   Representatives   and 
involved  with  the  develop- 
ii^provement  of  this  river  sys- 
recognize  the  authorization 
feel  that  I  can  support  Sen- 
amendment.  I  think  it  eUmi- 
is|ue  of  adding  the  cost  of  any 
navigation  improvements  south 
to  the  cost  of  the  Tennes- 
Waterway.  It  removes  it 
gets  away  from  all  of  the 
which  have  been  heretofore 
Chamlaer  and  elsewhere, 
circumstances.  I  would  sup- 
amendment. 
JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
inutes. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Tfie  Senator  from   Louisiana 


tiis 


JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 

one  issue  of  what  we  said 

(ur  position  is,  I  say  to  the 

Senator  from  Illinois.  If 

:ost  to  terminate  was  $1.78 


billion.  I.  of  course,  did  not  mean  that. 
I  hope  I  did  not  say  that.  I  think  it  was 
clear  what  I  meant. 

What  I  meant  was  this,  and  I  have 
put  on  every  Senator's  desk  what  we 
mean  by  the  difference  between  the  cost 
to  terminate  and  the  cost  to  proceed. 

Senators  will  notice  the  investment 
through  fiscal  year  1981  is  $1,109  mil- 
lion. The  fiscal  year  1982  amount  is  $1.89 
million.  Needed  after  fiscal  year  1982  is 
$482  million  or  a  total  cost  of  $1.78 
billion. 

In  order  to  terminate  the  project,  we 
have  that  investment  which  is  already 
sunk,  which  now  exceeds  $1,109  billion. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  had  estimated 
contract  termination  and  land  restora- 
tion at  $283  million. 

On  that  issue,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois disagrees  as  to  what  that  cost  would 
be.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  quoted 
one  part  of  the  GAO  report  that  says 
it  is  not  necessary  to  restore  the  land; 
leave  the  ugly  cut  in  the  earth.  Well, 
we  could  argue  about  that,  but  what  we 
are  arguing  about  is  not  $1.4  billion  or 
$1.6  billion.  We  are  arguing  about  the 
difference  between  $283  million  and 
something  less.  We  simply  cannot  walk 
away  from  that  project. 

Also,  that  GAO  language  was  based 
upon  the  state  of  the  project  in  Septem- 
ber 1980.  Since  September  1980.  much 
land  has  been  cleared,  thereby  reducing 
its  value  for  resale — it  does  not  have 
timber  on  it  anymore — and  much  dirt 
has  been  removed,  therefore  exacerbat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  scar. 

So.  Mr.  President,  there  may  be  some 
disagreement  on  the  margin,  as  to 
whether  it  is  $283  million,  the  cost  to 
terminate,  or  whether  it  is  $250  million. 
They  are  small  differences.  The  essential 
point  I  was  making  is  that  the  sum  cost, 
that  which  we  cannot  walk  away  from, 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  81  percent. 
Maybe  it  is  75  percent,  to  take  the  wild- 
est estimate  you  can  get.  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, at  least  three-fourths  complete 
in  terms  of  the  estimate. 

Mr.  President,  a  couple  of  other  points. 
First  of  all.  on  the  statement  that  no 
coal  companies  are  reoucsting  this  proj- 
ect. The  Mining  and  Reclamation  Coun- 
cil of  America,  representing  70  percent 
of  total  U.S.  coal  production,  savs  this 
in  a  letter  uated  October  27.  1981.  in 
part: 

The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway,  upon 
completion,  will  provide  an  important  trans- 
portation link  to  Southeastern  and  foreign 
markets  for  MARC  members  in  14  States. 

They  go  on  to  say  that  this  coal  trans- 
portation cannot  be  made  up  by  the  rail- 
roads, which  do  not  have  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter,  representing,  as  I 
say,  70  percent  of  the  coal  production, 
from  the  producers  in  this  country  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mining   and   Reclamation 

Council  of  America, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  27,  1981. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis, 

U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Stennis:   As  you  are  aware 
in  the  near  future,  the  full  Senate  will  con- 


sider H.R.  4144,  the  Energy  and  Water  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  1982.  An  Item  of  strong 
Interest  to  the  membership  of  the  Mining 
and  Reclamation  Council  of  America  Is  the 
continued  funding  of  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
blgbee Waterway  r.ystem  for  1982.  $201  mil- 
lion was  originally  requestfid  foi  this  project 
for  1982.  The  House  subsequently  reduced 
funding  to  S189  million  In  passing  H.R.  4144 
This  reduced  level  of  funding  was  recently 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee In  reporting  the  measure  to  the  Sen- 
ate. It  Is  critical  that  funding  not  be  further 
reduced  during  consideration  In  the  Senate. 

The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway,  up- 
on completion,  will  provide  an  important 
transportation  link  to  the  Southeastern  and 
foreign  markets  for  MARC  members  In  14 
states.  Although  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
will  not  receive  equal  use  by  coal  producers 
In  all  these  states,  its  use  will  not  be  limited 
solely  to  producers  In  Alabama  and  Tennes- 
see. Coal  producers  In  the  Illinois  basin  and 
the  Appalachian  region  also  anticipate  ben- 
efitting from  the  utilization  of  the  water- 
way. Of  no  less  Importance.  Is  the  existence 
of  a  link  to  the  Oulf  to  complement  the 
existing  rail  transportation  system  serving 
the  same  production  regions.  Although  the 
existing  rail  system  can  service  Increased 
shipments.  It  Is  doubtful  that  It  will  be  able 
to  provide  service  for  the  substantial  In- 
crease In  shipments  destined  for  the  bur- 
geoning export  market. 

Delay  in  the  construction  schedule  for  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  will  result  in  oppor- 
tunity losses  for  the  anticipated  users  of  the 
waterway  and  the  nation  in  addition  to  In- 
creasing the  completion  cost  of  the  project. 
MARC  encourages  you  to  support  the  na- 
tional commitment  to  an  adequate  water- 
way transportation  system  and  to  oppose 
any  efforts  to  reduce  funding  below  $189 
mtlllon  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
Sincerely, 

Daniel  R.  Gerkin. 

Prestdenf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  talk  about  this  question  of  bottlenecks, 
which  seems  to  be  a  very  important  ques- 
tion on  the  minds  of  Senators.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  only  way  there  will  be  a  bottleneck, 
Mr.  President,  is  for  the  estimates  to  ex- 
ceed the  traflflc  contemplated  by  the 
cost-benefit  ratio.  The  benefit-cost  ratio 
was  based  upon  a  movement  of  goods  of 
44  million  tons  in  scope  below  Demopolis. 
If  you  reach  the  44  million  tons  a  year, 
then,  ergo,  you  reach  the  benefits  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  If  there 
should  be  increased  pressure  over  the  44 
million  tons,  then  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
is  better  than  found  here,  because  those 
are  the  figures  upon  which  it  was 
reached. 

You  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  opponents  to  this  proj- 
ect have  stated.  They  want  to  tell  you 
on  the  one  hand  that  the  benefits  are  not 
going  to  be  realized,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  have  44  million  tons,  that  that  coal 
production  is  not  going  to  show  up.  I 
m'ght  say  parenthetically  that  the  rail- 
roads, in  testifying  before  Senator  Moy- 
nihan's  committee,  said  they  would  lose 
not  30  million  tons  but  30  to  50  million 
tons,  and  that  testimony  is  in  the  record. 

So,  Mr.  President  either  it  will  not 
reach  the  44  million  tons  as  contem- 
plated in  which  event  there  is  no  bottle- 
neck, because  44  million  tons  is  virtually 
agreed  as  being  the  capacity  of  the 
waterway  below  Demopolis.  or  else  you 
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reach  that  goal  or  perhaps  exceed  the 
goal,  in  which  event  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  is  better  than  estimated  by  the 
corps. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  not  the  Senator  saying 
that  if  a  bottleneck  develops,  that  means 
the  project  is  an  enormous  success? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  he  is  praying  there  will 
be  a  bottleneck,  because  that  means  the 
project  will  be  an  enormous  success. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  think  the  Senator  should 
thank  those  on  the  other  side  who  make 
that  point.  There  could  be  a  bottleneck. 
That  could  mean  it  is  an  enormous 
success. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  Senator's 
suggestion  is  a  good  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tim3 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
making  that  excellent  point.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  from 
John  O.  Marsh.  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
and  I  am  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  supplying  it.  The  letter 
states,  in  part: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  accept  the  position  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  project. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  project  Is  so 
near  completion  and  the  benefits  of  dom- 
pletlon  so  far  outweigh  the  costs  of  comple- 
tion. It  Is  very  Important  that  this  project 
go  forward  on  schedule  as  set  forth  In  H.R. 
4144. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  am  wrjtlng  this  letter  to  urge  the  Senate 
to  accept  the  position  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
blgbee project. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  project  Is  so 
near  completion  and  the  benefits  of  comple- 
tion so  far  outweigh  the  costs  of  completion. 
It  Is  very  important  that  this  project  go  for- 
ward on  schedule  as  set  forth  In  H.R.  4144. 

I  strongly  urge  the  support  of  all  members 
of  the  Senate  for  this  provision  of  H.R.  4144. 
the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Appro- 
priations BUI  for  1982. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  floor  statement  made  by  Repre- 
sentative David  Stockman  on  the  flo6r  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  last  year, 
opposing  this  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Mr.  Stockman  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  hts  remarks.) 

Mr.  Stockman.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  not 
because  I  have  any  particular  expertise  on 
the  technical  details  of  this  project  or  any 
public  works  project,  for  that  matter,  but  I 
support  this  amendment  because  I  think  It  is 
about  time  that  someone  blew  the  whistle 
around  here  on  the  misguided  notion  that 
giant  public  works  projects  are  unambigu- 


ously In  the  national  Interest,  are  an  undis- 
guised, unequivocal  economic  blessing  Just 
because  someone  comes  up  with  a  mechanlrnl 
count  showing  the  number  of  construction 
Jobs,   the   number   of   permanent    Jobs,    the 
amount  of  barge  traffic,  the  amount  of  rev- 
enues that  might  be  generated  by  the  com- 
pletion of  a  project  of  this  sort,  or  even  If 
they  come  up  with  an  artificially  contrived 
cost-benefit   ratio   demonstrating   that    this 
might  be  a  viable  Idea.  I  would  submit  to 
this  House  that  all  of  those  conclusions  about 
the  worthiness  of  projects  based  on  that  sort 
of  reasoning  employ  single-entry  bookkeep- 
ing, employ  ony  a  partial  account  of  what 
the  real  economics  are,  what  the  real  Impact 
Is  of  going  ahead  with  a  project  of  this  sort. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  specifically  to  the 
House  that  that  kind  of  analysis  on  which 
this  whole  project  Is  based  li^nores  two  very 
Important  and  fundamental  things  that  have 
to  be  added  to  the  equation  If  you  want  to 
come  to  a  valid  Judgment  as  to  whether  or 
not  It  Is  viable  to  go  ahead.  I  think  the  first 
thing  that  we  have  to  recognize  with  a  mas- 
sive multl-blUlon-dollar  project  of  this  sort 
Is  that  some  of  the  Jobs  that  wUl  be  created 
on  construction,  and  permanently,  some  of 
the  economic  activity  that  will  be  generated 
by  this  project  does  not  represent  a  net  gain 
to  the  national  economy  In  addition  to  the 
GNP.  It  simply  represents  a  shift,  a  realloca- 
tion  of   reactivity   away   from   other    areas, 
other  Industries,   other   transportation   sys- 
tems, other  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
barge  traffic  Is  going  to  displace  normal  traf- 
fic that  would  otherwise  occur.  Some  of  the 
barge  traffic  is  going  to  displace  other  traffic 
that  otherwise  would  move  down  other  water- 
way systems,  the  Mississippi,  obviously.  Some 
of  the  economic  activity  that  Is  counted  up 
in  order  to  Justify  this  huge  cost  simply  rep- 
resents activity  being  moved  from  Town  A  to 
Town  B,  or  from  one  Industry  to  another, 
from  one  plant  to  another.  In  fact,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  House  that  by  expandlnij  the 
infrastructure  of  the  Tomblgbee  system  In 
terms  of  a  water  transportation  system,  you 
are  going  to  end  up  diminishing  the  eco- 
nomic activity  that  surrounds  existing  com- 
plexes today. 

Now  the  other  point  Is  never  looked  at. 
that  you  have  to  count  the  opporttmlty  costs 
of  applying  »I  billion  or  $3  blUlon  worth  of 
capital  over  a  decade  period  or  longer  which 
this  project  would  do.  because  It  seems  to  me 
that  If  you  spend  $3  blUlon  to  build  this  kind 
of  new  transportation  system  or  transporta- 
tion complex,  then  that  money  Is  not  going 
to  be  available  to  build  steel  plants,  to  build 
new  auto  plants  that  this  country  needs,  to 
build  synfuels  plants  this  country  Is  going  to 
need  over  the  next  decade  and  I  would  sug- 
gest If  we  use  a  3.5  percent  discount  rate 
which  Is  the  figure  used  to  calculate  the  eco- 
nomics of  this  project,  we  are  Ignoring  eco- 
nomic reality  because  there  are  uo  invest- 
ments In  our  economy  today  for  major  cap- 
ital  purposes   of   this  sort   that   promise   a 

return 

Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Stockman.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
In  a  moment  as  soon  as  I  finish  my  other 
point. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
House,  today.  If  we  are  unwilling  to  look  at 
the  displacement  affects.  Just  moving  around 
economic  activity,  shufning  It  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another.  If  you  are  unwill- 
ing to  look  at  the  opportunity  costs  of  di- 
verting huge  amounts  of  our  national  re- 
sources and  capital  to  this  questionable  and 
marginal  project,  then  you  might  as  well  em- 
ploy single-entry  bookkeeping  all  the  way,  go 
whole  hog  and  build  a  pyramid  In  every  State 
because  that  would  generate  a  lot  of  Jobs,  at 
least  for  a  temporary  period  of  time  and  If 
you  think  that  Is  too  farfetched,  then  do 
something  like  buying  the  Jefferson  Avenue 


plant  that  Chrysler  shut  down  because  It  was 
obsolete  and  use  It  to  build  buggy  whips  and 
mechanical  cash  registers  and  some  other 
oDsolete  products  which  the  economy  does 
not  need.  It  would  generate  Jobs  and  eco- 
nomic activity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  Is.  we  cannot  look 
at  these  projects  in  terms  of  their  aggregate 
investment,  in  terms  of  what  they  generate 
in  the  local  area.  We  have  to  look  at  them  In 
terms  of  their  marginal  productivity.  Do  they 
add  to  the  efficiency,  do  they  add  to  the  com- 
petitiveness, do  they  add  to  the  technological 
advance  that  this  economy  Is  going  to  need. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

( By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stockman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  Stockman.  I  would  suggest  if  the 
House  were  willing  to  look  at  this.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. In  this  kind  of  national  context,  then 
we  might  have  some  reason  to  want  to  slow 
down,  take  a  careful  look  at  It  and  to  say. 
"Given  the  enormous  capital  needs  of  this 
country,  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  total  new 
ball  game  In  the  1980's — It  was  different  In 
the  fifties  when  we  had  funds  available  for 
this — I  think  we  might  decide  we  ought  to 
take  a  second  look." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  considers  this  amendment.  I 
think  we  should  all  keep  in  mind  that 
this  body  has  spent  the  last  8  months 
working  on  the  largest  Federal  budget 
cutbacks  in  recent  history.  Many  cf 
those  cuts  were  most  painful  to  swallow 
because  they  affected  a  broad  range  of 
valuable  programs.  But  there  is  one 
area  where  a  cut  should  have  been  made, 
the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  colleagues.  Mr.  Percy  and  Mr. 
Mdynihan.  which  would  delete  the  $189 
million  from  the  bill  for  the  project. 
Last  year,  I  offered  a  similar  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  the  Tenn-Tom 
Waterway  is  an  enormous  waste  of  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

I  think  we  ought  to  put  in  focus  the 
size  of  this  project.  I  do  not  think  people 
understand  that  this  is  the  largest  water 
project  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
Last  year,  I  visited  this  area  to  get  a 
firsthand  look  at  the  project.  It  is  going 
to  entail  moving  more  earth  than  was 
mDved  in  the  construction  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal.  Do  not  let  anyone  think  it  is 
just  a  little  canal  we  are  digging.  The 
authorized  project  is  232  miles  long.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  further  217  miles 
that  goes  from  Demopolis.  Ala.,  south  to 
Mobile. 

This  project  is  nothing  less  than  a 
budgetary  and  economic  travesty.  In 
1971.  the  Corps  of  Engineers  projected 
Tenn-Tom's  cost  at  $323  million.  The 
price  including  the  two  phases  above 
and  below  Demopolis  has  since  mush- 
roomed to  $3  billion  and  is  still  growing. 
To  justify  such  massive  expenditures, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  used  a  very  low- 
interest  rate  calculation  of  3 '4  percent 
which  deflated  project  costs  and  inflated 
benefits. 

The  Corps  also  estimated  navigation 
benefits  of  $125  million  annually.  But. 
according  to  a  May  15,  1981,  report  by 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  fully 
75  percent  of  the  benefits  estimated  to 
develop  during  the  1976-81  period  have 
not  materialized. 
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bama State  Docks  Department,  Port  of 
Mobile  facilities  are  inadequate  at  this 
time  to  handle  any  of  the  projected  traf- 
fic that  will  result  from  Tenn-Tom.  He 
noted  that  the  port  facilities  were  al- 
ready strained  to  the  limit  with  exports 
of  coal  and  grain,  and  several  coal  ship- 
pers have  requested  additional  capacity 
when  it  becomes  available. 

Although  future  improvements  to  the 
port  facilities,  as  such,  will  be  financed 
by  the  State  of  Alabama.  The  Corps  is 
now  studying  a  project  to  deepen  and 
widen  the  navigation  channel.  This  proj- 
ect, which  is  under  review  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$360  million  additional. 

Consider  the  situation. 

The  main  reason  for  building  the 
Tenn-Tom  in  the  first  place  was  to  move 
barge  traffic  another  way. 

But  without  another  $1.3  billion  in 
expenditures,  the  traffic  will  not  move. 

So  let  there  be  no  confusion — the  ap- 
propriation before  us  today  is  merely 
seed  money  for  a  future  $1.32  billion  im- 
provement project  for  the  Tombigbee 
River  and  the  Port  of  Mobile. 

This  does  not  surprise  me  in  the  least. 
The  cost  of  the  waterway  alone  has  been 
consistently  understated  for  the  past 
12  years.  In  its  1976  cost  estimate  pre- 
pared for  Congress  in  1975.  the  Corps 
juggled  the  books  and  came  up  with  a 
figure  $344  million  under  the  true  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1,159  billion — and  this 
even  though  the  true  cost  had  been  re- 
ported to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  a  month 
earlier. 

In  the  three  separate  congressional 
hearings  from  February  to  July  1975.  the 
Corps  continued  to  report  $815  million  as 
the  true  cost  projection.  The  first  time 
Congress  was  formally  provided  a  cost 
estimate  greater  than  $1  billion  was  in 
January  1976,  A  full  13  months  after  the 
Corps  first  learned  of  it. 

Supporters  of  this  project  argue  that 
we  have  already  sunk  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars into  it — and  that  we  have  only  an- 
other $600  million  to  go.  But  that  is  just 
not  the  case. 

What,  Mr.  President,  are  we  to  get 
from  this  massive  commitment  of  our 
scarce  resources. 

Flood  control?  Hydropower?  Water 
supply? 

We  get  none  of  these. 

The  Tenn-Tom  Waterway,  the  big- 
gest water  project  in  our  Nation's  history, 
is  justified  almost  entirely  on  the  basis 
of  navigation  benefits.  Even  in  that  area, 
there  are  real  doubts  about  the  perspec- 
tive benefits. 

The  Corps  claims  that  millions  of  dol- 
lars warth  of  rail-traffic  will  be  replaced. 
Yet,  the  Corps  has  never  analyzed  the 
impact  of  the  canal  on  railroads. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  barge  traffic 
on  the  Mississippi  and  other  waterways 
will  be  displaced  by  the  canal.  That  is 
fine,  but  let  us  not  count  up  activity 
moved  from  A  to  B  in  order  to  justify  the 
huge  cost  of  this  project. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  Tenn-Tom 
is  an  environmental  disaster. 

The  Tombigbee  River  will  be  altered 
from  a  free-flowing  stream  to  a  series  of 
impoundments  of  poor  water  quality. 
Some  of  the  richest  wildlife  habitats  in 
North  America  and  100,000  acres  of  agri- 


culture lands,  forests,  and  wetlands  will 
be  eliminated  by  inundated,  construc- 
tion and  disposal  of  excavated  material. 
And  W3  are  not  ta'king  about  a  small 
amount  of  dirt — rather  we  are  talking 
about  more  than  was  moved  to  build  the 
Panama  Canal — or  enough  to  construct 
a  two-lane  highway  to  the  moon. 

Much  has  also  been  said.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  the  jobs  this  project  will 
create.  According  to  GAO,  however, 
money  spent  on  water  projects  creates 
far  fewer  jobs  per  dollar  than  practically 
any  other  Federal  expeniture.  If  con- 
struction jobs  are  desired,  then  more  jobs 
per  dollar  can  be  found  constructing 
sewage  plants  or  mass  transition  proj- 
ects. In  addition,  GAO  has  determined 
that  waterways  attract  a  very  limited 
number  and  type  of  industry,  and  do  not 
promote  economic  growth  in  their 
vicinity. 

An  independent  analysis  of  prospective 
shippers  on  the  waterway  in  1975  per- 
formed by  A.  T.  Kearney,  Inc.,  of  Chi- 
cago found  over  60  percent  of  the  navi- 
gation benefits  estimated  for  the  project 
to  be  unfounded. 

Many  of  the  prospective  shippers 
whose  proposed  shipments  were  relied  on 
to  justify  the  waterway  are  now  either 
out  of  business  or  would  not  use  the 
project  because  superior  economic  alter- 
natives are  available.  To  try  to  get  a 
positive  cost-benefit  ratio  for  the  project, 
the  Corps  projected  18  million  tons  of 
coal  would  move  annually  on  the  Tenn- 
Tom  system,  but  a  recent  DOE-DOT 
study  on  energy  transportation  esti- 
mated the  actual  number  to  be  less  than 
5  million  tons.  I  think  it  would  be  safe, 
Mr.  President,  to  say  that  this  country 
does  not  need  a  second  Mississippi  River. 

In  conclusion,  I  find  it  incomprehen- 
sible that  we  continue  to  pour  enormous 
sums  of  money  into  this  project — a  proj- 
ect whose  demands  on  the  public  purse 
have  no  end  in  sight.  I  believe  that  we 
ought  to  call  a  halt  and  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  do  so  by  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  have  been  true 
that  Representative  Stockman,  in  1980, 
made  a  statement  against  the  project. 
He  has  been  wrong  before.  He  is  wrong 
on  many  things  at  present,  and  he  will 
be  wrong  in  the  future. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  the  position  of 
OMB  and  it  is  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  this  proj- 
ect, this  year,  be  funded  at  $189  mil- 
lion. Let  us  be  fair  about  that.  The  Presi- 
dent is  supporting  this  project,  as  is 
OMB  Director  Stockman. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  For  a  short  question, 
not  a  statement. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Is  the  President  of 
the  view  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  supports  this? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  the  President's 
budget  request,  yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Down  deep,  I  mean. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  expect  It  is  rather 
deep. 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Did  the  President 
call  you  up  this  morning? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
project  has  really  been  placed  in  a  fog, 
but  let  us  get  down  to  some  basics.  What 
is  it  all  about?  Why  this  tremendous  op- 
position to  the  project?  ~ 

It  can  be  summed  up  in  one  word — 
monopoly.  That  monopoly  is  presently 
held  by  the  Louisville-National  Railroad. 
As  I  stated  yesterday,  that  is  not  an  evil 
or  even  an  un-American  thing.  It  is  as 
old  as  the  free  enterprise  system.  It  is  as 
current  as  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law. 

The  railroad  enjoys  a  monopoly.  They 
are  afraid  of  losing  the  30  to  50  million 
tons,  and  they  said  so  in  their  testimony. 
The  coal  operators  said  they  cannot 
handle  it  anyway. 

The  fact  is  that  that  is  what  it  is  all 
about — they  want  to  keep  the  monopoly ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  19  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  is  still  to  be  in- 
vested in  order  to  get  the  full  payoff  of 
about  $140  million  a  year  in  benefits.they 
would  have  this  project  terminated. 

Mr.  President,  competition  in  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Valley  will  be  cut 
for  America  to  the  tune  of  $140  million  a 
year.  The  L.  &  M.  Railroad  can  meet  the 
competition.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  not 
wanting  to.  because  when  you  are  trans- 
porting coal,  soybeans,  or  any  other  cap- 
tive product,  it  is  best  to  have  a  monop- 
oly. 

The  essential  facts  have  not  been  dis- 
puted. To  the  contrary,  the  essential 
facts  have  been  maintained  in  this  de- 
bate. The  essential  fact  of  cost  is  $1.78 
billion.  That  is  what  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers says;  that  is  what  the  GAO  report 
says. 

The  GAO  report,  which  is  In  the 
Record,  says  that  cost  is  reasonably  ac- 
curate. They  also  say  that  the  cost  of 
$1.4  billion  of  funds  already  obligated 
or  expended  as  of  March  1981  is  reason- 
ably accurate.  So  our  cost  is  an  accurate 
cost  which,  if  not  explicitly  agreed  upon, 
is  not  disputed,  because  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. Those  are  mathematical  compu- 
tations. 

The  next  question  is,  what  does  it  cost? 
What  do  you  save  by  termination?  You 
save,  according  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, only  $343  million.  That  could  vary 
by  a  very  slight  amount,  but  not  by  very 
much. 

If  you  use  their  figures,  then  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio  is  6.7  to  1.  If  you  use  some 
other  figures,  you  might  have  a  cost- 
benefit  ratio  of  perhaps  6  to  1.  But  the 
essential  facts  are  not  disputed.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  6.7  to  1  cost-benefit  ratio 
of  the  remaining  benefits  to  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  project,  and  we  are  virtually 
complete  with  this  project. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Much  humor  has  been 
evoked  at  the  likelihood  that  there  will 
be  national  profit  from  this  project.  It 
was  good  humor.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration Is  not  known  for  underwriting 
rlpoflfs  or  regarding  them  as  comic. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative.  Washington,  D.C.,  to  me. 
It  read  as  follows: 


Dear  Jeehy  :  I  am  writing  to  you  In  support 
of  your  efforts  and  those  of  your  coUeagues 
In  defending  the  Administration's  funding 
proposal  for  the  completion  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Project. 

As  U.S.  Trade  Representative.  I  believe  that 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Project  has  the 
potential  to  provide  Important  benefits  for 
shipping  Interest  and  foreign  commerce.  This 
Is  especially  Important  for  U.S.  coal  exports. 
Increased  shipping  capacity  on  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee or  any  major  American  water- 
way can  do  much  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
International  trade  and  to  strengthen  our 
domestic  economy. 

Again,  your  support  for  the  Administra- 
tion's position  on  this  issue  Is  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  E.  Brock. 

No  one  thinks  that  the  Tenn-Tom 
matches  the  Mississippi.  Why  mislead 
with  a  red  herring  such  as  that  and  set 
up  a  ghost  to  attack  it? 

Let  us  not  pretend  that  this  is  an  ex- 
penditure like  veterans  benefits,  which 
are  deserved.  Much  as  they  are  deserved 
and  much  as  I  want  to  see  them  pre- 
served, there  is  a  profit  to  be  made  on 
this.  It  is  not  a  boondoggle. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  the  Senate 
defeated  a  similar  motion  by  a  vote  of 
52  to  37 — by  15  votes — after  a  long  and 
arduous  debate.  The  only  thing  that  has 
changed  since  last  year  is  that  more 
money  has  been  spent — about  $200  mil- 
lion additional  has  been  spent — more 
dirt  has  been  moved,  and  we  have  elected 
some  new  Senators.  The  political  control 
in  the  Senate  has  changed.  That  is  all 
that  has  changed  since  last  year. 

It  means  that  the  case  is  much 
stronger  now.  Last  year,  the  percentage 
of  commitment  on  this  project  was  less 
than  70  percent.  This  year,  it  is  81  per- 
cent. Last  year,  the  cost-benefit  ratio 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  3  to  1.  Now 
it  has  risen  to  6.7  to  1 ,  as  we  finish  these 
final  strokes  on  the  project. 

The  case  is  stronger  this  year  than  it 
was  last  year,  when  we  won  by  15  votes. 
I  trust  that  the  political  change  in  the 
Senate  will  not  alter  the  results. 

Mr.  MO"yNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senators  Percy  and  Moynihan  to  cut 
funding  for  the  Termessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway. 

I  hope  this  is  the  last  time  I  will  need 
to  speak  on  this  project. 

I  am  running  out  of  adjectives  which 
are  appropriate  to  describe  the  enor- 
mous, collossal,  immense,  mammoth, 
elephantine,  fat,  fat,  fat  waste  of  money 
which  Tenn-Tom  represents. 

This  project  will  ultimately  cost  $3 
billion  and  not  $2  billion  which  project 
advocates  have  claimed. 

Its  benefits  to  coal  transportation  are 
speculative. 


If  it  is  even  moderately  successful  it 
will  require  the  building  of  an  additional 
$1  billion  unauthorized  project  for  the 
portion  of  the  river  south  of  Demopolis, 
Ala.  This  extra  project  is  on  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  "highest  poriority"  list. 

This  one  Teim-Tom  project  eats  up 
over  10  percent  of  the  corps  entire  con- 
struction budget.  It  is  the  classic  exam- 
ple of  a  bad  project  which  drives  out  the 
good  ones. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  is  cutting  out 
many  useful  and  important  projects 
there  is  no  excuse  for  fuiiding  this 
watery  boondoggle. 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  to  this 
time  of  budget  reduction  I  must  support 
the  amendment  to  delete  funding  for  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  proj- 
ect. The  energy  and  water  appropria- 
tions bill  would  authorize  $189  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982  for  this  project.  This 
money  would  have  to  be  borrowed  at 
high  interest  rates  and  would  add  to  our 
already  massive  deficit.  I  cannot  in  good 
faith  vote  to  increase  the  deficit  even 
further,  particularly  since  we  have  cut 
nondefense  spending  by  $130  billion  in 
the  reconciliation  bill.  Water  projects 
must  absorb  cuts  just  as  have  job  re- 
training, NASA,  medicaid,  student  loans, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  childcare. 

By  deleting  funding  for  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  we  will  save  millions  of  dol- 
lars since  projecting  for  financing  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  project  range 
from  $600  million  to  $1  billion.  Instead 
of  spending  more  money  we  should  use 
this  opportunity  to  reduce  our  spending. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
construction  of  the  project  is  69  percent 
complete  and  that  81  percent  of  Federal 
funds  needed  have  been  committed  so 
that  to  delete  funding  will  waste  money 
already  expended.  While  that  may,  in- 
deed, be  a  consideration,  a  program 
should  not  be  continued  simply  because 
it  is  started  without  regard  for  the 
changed  economic  circumstances.  The 
reason  Congress  authorizes  programs 
each  year  and  makes  appropriations 
each  year  is  to  allow  for  a  consideration 
of  changes  in  national  conditions  and 
priorities  in  determining  needed  pro- 
grams. 

Budget  deficits  are  at  an  unacce{>tably 
high  level  and  are  projected  to  grow.  The 
President  has  asked  for  significant  fur- 
ther cuts.  Before  we  further  reduce 
spending  for  important  services  to  chil- 
dren and  the  elderly,  we  must  look  at 
projects  which  in  other  times  might  have 
been  justified.  While  I  fully  understand 
the  economic  development  potential  of 
the  project,  the  public  treasury  cannot 
afford  to  finance  its  ultimate  completion. 
I  have  deliberated  over  the  matter  and 
concluded  that  I  cannot  support  con- 
tinued appropriations  for  this  project.* 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  we  are  facing  the  issue  of  con- 
tinued funding  for  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway.  Lsist  year,  I  spent 
many  hours  examining  all  facets  of  tliis 
matter,  and  concluded  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  solid  econwnic  justification  I 
could  not  cast  my  vote  for  this  project. 
At  that  time,  we  did  not  have  current 
independent  analyses  of  the  benefits  and 
total  costs  of  the  system. 
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Passage  of  this  amendment  would 
save  taxpayers  $189  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  ultimately,  at  least  $1.6  billion 
in  construction  costs — plus  untold  mil- 
lions in  operating  expenses.  It  will  also 
signal  that  Congress  is  serious  about  re  - 
ordering  priorities  in  water  resource  de- 
velopment for  future  years. 

This  appropriation  bill  is  $300  million 
over  the  President's  budget  request.  The 
committee  has  recommended  an  8 -per- 
cent across-the-board  cut  in  the  bill, 
but  has  not  allotted  where  the  cuts  will 
come  from.  Cutting  $189  million  from 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  will  lower  the 
pressure  for  additional  cutbacks  in  proj- 
ects with  a  higher  national  priority. 

We  have  to  recognize  the  reality  of 
our  current  economic  situation.  When 
we  spent  money,  we  have  to  spend  it 
wisely,  on  projects  of  the  highest  na- 
tional priority.  This  country  can  no 
longer  afford  the  kind  of  pork  barrel 
that  Tennessee-Tombigbee  represents. 
The  issue  here  is  not  simply  one  appro- 
priation for  the  one  project.  It  is  our 
ability — and  our  willingness — to  choose 
priorities  and  effectively  provide  for  the 
future  of  our  priceless  water  resources. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  Term -Tom  Waterway  and  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  letter  to 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  Au- 
thority from  the  Port  St.  Joe  Port  Au- 
thority. This  letter  outlines  the  move- 
ment of  coal  by  the  Seminole  Electric 
Cooperatives  to  their  new  coal  handling 
facility.  This  is  yet  another  clear  indica- 
tion that  the  industries  are  lining  up  in 
anticipation  for  the  use  of  the  water- 
way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Port  St.  Job  Port  Adthoritt, 
Port  St.  Joe,  Fla..  October  29, 1981. 
Mr.  Glover  Wilkins, 

Administrator,  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way Authority,  Colum.bus.  Miss. 

Dear  Mr.  WaKiNs:  Yesterday  the  City 
Officials.  County  Officials,  Port  Authority, 
and  all  of  the  civic  clubs,  gave  a  Welcome 
Luncheon  to  the  Seminole  Electric  Coopera- 
tives from  Tampa,  Florida  (which  repre- 
sents some  26  co-ops),  and  Central  Gulf 
Lines,  Inc.  of  New  Orleans,  for  their  selecting 
Port  St.  Joe  as  their  location  for  their  new 
coal  handling  facility. 

This  coal  will  move  down  the  Mississippi 
River  from  Western  Kentucky  and  Southern 
Illinois  to  New  Orleans,  and  then  by  inter- 
coastal  waterway  to  Port  St.  Joe.  where  it 
will  be  unloaded,  put  on  rail  cars,  and  trans- 
ported to  Palatka.  Florida,  where  the  new 
generating  plants  are  being  built.  (This  will 
represent  some  three  million  tons  of  coal 
annually.]  In  addition,  Seminole  Electric  is 
planning  on  commencing  construction  of 
another  generating  plant,  either  on  the 
Apaiachicola  River  near  Bristol.  Florida,  or 
in  Taylor  County  near  Perry,  Florida,  which 
will  consume  some  three  million  tons  of  coal 
annually.  Thfcir  plans  are  to  utilize  this  new 
facility  for  that  plant. 

I  am  advised  that  other  generating  plants 
in  Florida  that  are  changing  from  oil.  gas 
to  coal,  will  also  be  looking  at  this  facility. 

The  point  that  I  am  making,  that  with  the 
completion     of     the     Tennessee-Tombigbee 


Project,  all  of  this  coal  would  flow  through 
that  waterway,  and  would  save  millions  of 
dollars  in  water  transportation  cost,  which 
could  certainly  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

We  certainly  hope  that  you  will  continue 
pushing  for  the  completion  of  this  important 
waterway. 

Most  sincerely, 

Oeorgb  G.  Tapper. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
the  amendments  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  delete  funding  for  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee Waterway.  More  than  $1 
billion  has  already  been  invested  in  this 
important  project.  It  is  now  70-percent 
complete.  The  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway  has  a  very  favorable  benefit - 
to-cost  ratio.  For  every  $1  spent  to  oper- 
ate the  project  we  will  receive  $3  in  na- 
tional benefits. 

Mr.  President,  completing  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  is  not  a  waste  of  taxpayers' 
dollars.  Terminating  the  project  at  this 
late  stsige  of  development  would,  how- 
ever, represent  a  serious  waste  of  funds 
already  invested.  I  admit  some  parochial 
interest  in  this  project.  Already  we  are 
witnessing  growth  of  water-related  busi- 
ness and  industry  in  the  region  because 
of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
development.  In  my  home  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, for  instance,  several  industries 
have  already  announced  business  expan- 
sions which  will  create  needed  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

But  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  is  not 
just  a  regional  development  project.  It 
is  a  project  that  will  provide  clearly  de- 
fined national  benefits.  Fourteen  States 
will  receive  substantial  transportation 
benefits.  Shippers  in  these  States  will 
save  an  estimated  $121  million  annually 
in  reduced  transportation  costs — ulti- 
mately, this  is  a  $121  million  savings  to 
the  American  consumer.  Also  of  vital 
importance  to  the  national  economy  is 
the  expected  expansion  of  coal  produc- 
tion in  this  country.  Coal  transportation 
needs  will  double  by  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade. The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way will  be  a  major  asset  in  the  trans- 
portation of  this  coal  for  export  pur- 
poses. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  should 
be  completed.  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

IN    SUPPORT   OF   CONTINUATION   OP   TENNESSEE- 
TOMBIGBEE  WATERWAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Percy  to  prohibit  funding  of  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  project. 
I  am  supporting  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee Waterway  not  only  because  it  is  a 
valuable  project  which  has  positive  cost- 
benefit  ratios,  but  also  because  it  has 
demonstrable  advantages  to  the  entire 
country,  advantages  which  will  produce 
a  significant  impact  in  terms  of  energy 
requirements  of  this  Nation  and  its  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

The  Teruiessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
must  be  completed,  and  failure  to  do  so 
would  cause  extraordinary  dislocations. 

Mr.  President,  the  navigational  facili- 
ties of  the  Waterway  are   70  percent 
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complete  as  of  September  30,  1981.  Proj- 
ect funds  of  $1.47  billion  are  already 
committed  which  amounts  to  81  percent 
of  total  funding  for  the  project.  The 
Teimessee-Tombigbee  project  is  only  20 
percent  away  from  conclusion  when 
measured  in  terms  of  funding  commit- 
ments. 

I  believe  we  have  reached  the  point  in 
this  project  where  we  must  see  it  to  com- 
pletion. I  have  often  found  myself  in  this 
position.  Mr.  President,  that  is,  a  project 
is  conceived,  authorized,  and  launched 
with  initial  appropriations  made  years 
ago,  and  then  faced  with  challenges 
based  on  allegations  and  other  ftictors 
which  call  into  question  the  desirability 
of  the  project. 

In  the  course  of  consideration  of  those 
developments,  Mr.  President,  I  have  come 
to  view  such  Federal  projects  with  the 
awareness  that  we  are  not  able  to  go  back 
to  the  time  of  the  original  authorization 
of  the  project.  Indeed,  I  expect  there 
might  be  a  very  different  arrangement 
of  support  and  opposition  to  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee project  If  we  were  con- 
sidering it  for  the  first  time  as  a  new 
project  reported  by  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee. 

But  that  is  not  the  case.  We  have  in- 
vested hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
this  project  and  the  political  imperative 
that  arises  to  compel  us  to  examine  this 
issue  is  that  at  some  point  it  becomes 
economically  desirable  to  finish  a  project 
simply  because  it  is  still  a  necessary 
project. 

That  is  the  case  now  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  project.  Surely  there  is  a  re- 
quirement that  we  should  try  to  finish,  to 
capitalize,  to  utilize,  and  to  realize  a 
benefit  in  the  investment  that  we  have 
already  made  together  with  the  invest- 
ment we  are  about  to  make  in  the  future. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
is  most  unique  among  these  inland  wa- 
terway projects:  it  will  link  up  about 
16,000  miles  of  existing  waterways  in 
mid-America  with  the  deepwater  ports 
along  the  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
advantage  of  eliminating  considerable 
distance  traveled  for  existing  barge 
movements  will  result  in  the  Termessee- 
Tombigbee  becoming  immediately  one  of 
the  busiest  waterways  in  the  Nation. 

Commerce  due  to  the  Tenn-Tom  is  ex- 
pected to  grow  to  aljout  40  million  tons 
well  before  the  turn  of  the  century  with 
savings  in  transportation  cost  averaging 
more  than  $100  million  each  year  during 
the  life  of  the  project.  These  savings  are 
the  difference  in  the  costs  of  shipping 
the  commerce  on  the  Tenn-Tom  and 
those  costs  associated  with  the  alterna- 
tive mode  of  transportation. 

The  project  will  also  have  a  number 
of  local  and  regional  benefits  while  ac- 
complishing the  national  goals  mandated 
in  the  congressional  authorization  of  the 
project.  These  benefits  will  be  most  felt 
in  165  economically  depressed  counties 
of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky.  It  is  estimated  that  in  this 
area,  the  project  will  result  in  an  addi- 
tional 135,000  jobs  by  the  year  2000. 
These  jobs  will  in  turn  produce  $2.9  bil- 
lion in  personal  income  and  private  in- 
vestment by  the  turn  of  the  century.  This 
predicted   growth   is   expected  to   take 


place  in  those  rural  counties  that  des- 
perately need  a  more  diversified  economy 
to  help  curtail  outmigration  and  eco- 
nomic instability. 

Another  aspect  of  the  project  which 
is  often  overshadowed  by  the  navigation 
concomitants  of  the  project  is  the  out- 
door recreational  benefits  that  will  oc- 
cur as  an  important  part  of  the  waterway 
development.  Scores  of  Federal  and  State 
agencies  are  working  cooperatively  with 
local  government  and  private  enterprise 
to  develop  the  waterway  into  an  outdoor 
paradise  of  lakes,  parks,  game  manage- 
ment, and  wildlife  enhancement  areas. 

Some  40,000  acres  of  lakes  will  be  cre- 
ated by  the  waterway  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  will  develop  13.000  acres  of 
land  along  the  lakes  into  a  variety  of 
parks  and  public  use  areas.  By  compari- 
son, the  entire  State  park  system  of  Mis- 
sissippi includes  this  amoimt  of  acre- 
age. 

Included  will  be  facilities  for  boating, 
swimming,  fishing,  camping,  hiking, 
horseback  and  bike  riding,  nature 
study,  an  environmental  education. 

Development  of  the  recreation  facili- 
ties has  already  started  on  both  ends 
of  the  project,  and  will  be  completed  as 
lakes  along  the  waterway  are  impoimded. 

In  northeast  Mississippi,  Federal, 
State,  and  local  efforts  are  planning  a 
100-mile-long  public  use  area  from  the 
Tennessee  River  to  Amory,  Miss.  It 
would  include  more  than  100,000  acres  of 
land  for  recreational  purposes  along  the 
waterway. 

These  facilities  are  expected  to  at- 
tract about  3  million  people  immediately 
after  the  waterway  is  completed  and 
eventually  increase  to  over  7  million  an- 
nually. This  estimate  does  not  include 
the  local  economic  impact  of  this  devel- 
opment such  as  small  businesses  and 
employment  opportunities  that  will  be 
generated  by  this  activity.  Since  most  of 
the  counties  where  these  recreational 
facilities  will  be  located  are  rural  and 
economically  depressed,  these  new  eco- 
nomic opportunities  are  most  important 
toward  stabilizing  the  local  economy. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  project  as  a 
valuable  and  necessary  project  which 
will  benefit  the  entire  Nation,  and  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  defeat- 
ing this  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what 
time  is  remaining,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
address  the  Senate  later  on  a  point  that 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  who 
have  worked  on  this  bill  in  former  years. 

There  has  been  so  much  written,  and 
some  said,  as  if  this  project  were  just 
a  kind  of  a  deal  all  the  way  through. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  someone  in  the 
Chamber  to  accept  that  challenge,  but 
there  is  not  time  now. 

So  I  yield  back  the  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens i .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  1 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
'yea."  Therefore,  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  ( Mr.  Laxalt)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  <  Mr. 
Weicker  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  is  absent  due  to 
death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
<Mr.  GrOLDWATER)   would  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who  has 
not  yet  voted  and  wishes  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  46, 
nays  48.  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  353  Leg.) 
TEAS — 46 


Armstrong 

Gorton 

Preasler 

Baucus 

Graseley 

Proxmlre 

Biden 

Hart 

Quayle 

Boschwitz 

Hetnz 

Riegle 

Bradley 

Helms 

Roth 

B>Td. 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Harry  P..  Jr 

Jepsen 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Simptaon 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Lugar 

TsoDgas 

Dixon 

Matliias 

Wallop 

Domeaicl 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Moynlban 

WUllams 

EagJeton 

Pell 

Zorlnsky 

Gam 

PCTcy 

NAYS— 48 

Abdnor 

Exon 

Mattingly 

Andrews 

Ford 

McClure 

Baker 

Glenn 

Mel  Cher 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

M;tcheU 

Boren 

HatOeld 

Murkowski 

Bumpers 

Hayakawa 

Nlckles 

BuTdick 

Heflln 

Nuiui 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hollings 

Packwood 

Cbchran 

Huddieston 

Pryor 

Cranston 

Inouye 

F^ndolph 

D'Amato 

Jackson 

Sasser 

DeConcinl 

Johnston 

Schmltt 

Denton 

Kasten 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Levin 

S\-mms 

Dole 

L<mg 

Thurmond 

East 

Matsunaga 

Tower 

PRE.SENT   AND   GIVING   A 

LIVE   PAIR 

PREVIOUSLY    RECORDED— 1 

Hawkins, 

for. 

NOT  VOTING— « 

Caimon 

Laxalt 

Weicker 

Goldwater 

Stevens 

So  Mr.  Percy's  amendment  (No.  621 » 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chamber  is  not  in  order  and  the  Chair 
cannot  hear  the  question  about  to  be 
posed  by  the  majority  leader.  Those  Sen- 
ators currently  standing  and  conversing, 
please  either  remove  yourselves  from  the 
Chamber  or  take  your  seats. 
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The  Sen  ite  will  not  proceed  until  such 
time  as  th;  Senate  comes  to  order.  The 
Senate  is  r  ot  in  order. 

The  maj  Drity  leader. 

ENDING   AMENDIfENTS 

Mr.  BAILER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  rttention  of  the  Senate  for  a 
brief  momi'nt.  what  I  want  to  do  now  is 
get  some  -eading  of  where  we  are  on 
this  bill  and  try  to  And  out  how  many 
amendments  there  are  and  what  the 
prospects  lire  for  finishing  this  evening. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  amend- 
ments thai  I  am  told  the  managers  of 
the  bill  ij-e  aware  of:  a  Bumpers- 
Humphrey  amendment  dealing  with  the 
Clinch  Riier  breeder.  I  would  inquire, 
Mr.  President,  if  the  sponsors  of  that 
amendmen  t  might  be  agreeable  to  a  time 
limitation  of  perhaps  an  hour,  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  BUN  PERS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  num  >er  of  requests  for  speakers  on 
this  side.  ]  just  do  not  think  it  is  pos- 
sible to  d(i  it  in  that  length  of  time. 
I  want  to  accommodate  the  majority 
leader,  bee  luse  I  know  he  has  been  dis- 
commoded on  this  bill  considerably 
today  and  J  want  to  cooperate. 

Let  me  tuggest  that  we  start  with  a 
2-hour  limitation,  to  be  equally  divided, 
and  we  wil  do  our  very  best  to  get  it 
down  to  ai  hour  and  a  half  or  an  hour, 
depending  on  how  many  people  wish  to 
speak. 

Several  Slenators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRI  SIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority lead(  r  hsis  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senato:  ■  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUA[PERS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
suggest  alio,  in  connection  with  that, 
if  the  leac  er  is  seeking  a  unanimous- 
consent  rejuest  on  that,  that  on  this 
vote  there  be  no  amendment  in  the  sec- 
ond degree  and  that  we  get  an  up-or- 
down  vote  ( m  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAI:er.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  do  that,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  on  a  shorter  time  limitation. 
Let  me  nol  make  a  request  at  this  time 
and  I  will  be  pleased  to  talk  with  the 
distinguish  »d  Senators  about  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  amendment 
I  have  been  made  aware  of  is  possibly 
a  Tower  imendment.  Is  the  distin- 
giiished  Stnator  from  Texas  on  the 
floor? 

Mr.  LE"VIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  le  ider  yield? 

Mr.  BABER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEV  H.  I  do  have  an  amendment 
which  I  sp)ke  of  before  the  vote  which 
I  believe  cap  be  quickly  voice  voted  here. 
I  would  a4k  that  the  majority  leader 
include  thAt  on  his  list. 

Mr.  BAI£R.  Yes;  this  is  not  a  list 
or  an  effo-t  to  exclude  other  amend- 
ments, but  rather  to  establish  time  lim- 
itations, if  possible. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senato  ■  from  Louisiana  agreed  that 
this  amend  ment  would  be  taken  up  im- 
mediately ifter  the  one  we  just  voted 
on,  becausi!  it  is  related  to  the  one  we 
just  voted  m. 

Mr.  BAEER.  That  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  me.  And  with  that  arrange- 
ment with  the  manager,  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  wj  U  be  accommodated. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
sdso  a  Mattingly  amendment.  Would  the 
distinguished  Senator  be  agreeable  to  a 
half  hour,  equally  divided,  on  that? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  put  that 
request  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  will 
not  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
make  that  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  apparently  Is  no 
agreement  that  can  be  done  at  this  time. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  in 
the  Chamber  now.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  Intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  restore  the  cuts 
made  to  defense  related  functions  in  the 
bill.  It  was  my  understanding  that  we 
would  still  be  on  the  bill  on  Friday.  I  will 
be  prepared  to  offer  it  at  that  time  and  I 
am  prepared  to  agree  to  a  control  time 
of  1  hour. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  finish  this  bill  today. 
There  are  2  full  hours  remaining.  Maybe 
it  is  a  forlorn  hope  since  we  are  running 
into  requests  for  2  hours  or  more  on  some 
amendments.  But  I  would  urge  Senators 
to  consider  that  if  we  can  finish  this  bill 
today  it  will  be  a  good  investment  of  our 
time.  I  am  prepared  to  stay  a  little  later 
than  ordinary  in  order  to  do  that. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Texas  be  will- 
ing to  agree  to  an  hour  time  limitation, 
equally  divided,  even  if  we  can  reach  that 
amendment  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  we  could  wait  until 
about  6  or  7  o'clock  tonight  and  bring 
it  up. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  really  do  not  know  how 
to  accommodate  that,  Mr.  President.  Let 
me  not  make  a  request  at  this  time.  Once 
again,  may  I  urge  Senators  to  offer  their 
amendments  as  soon  as  possible  and  to 
debate  them  as  briefly  as  possible.  A  little 
later  in  the  afternoon  I  will  attempt  once 
more  to  get  a  time  agreement. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  would  just  like  to  make 
an  observation.  That  is,  we  have  tried 
very  desperately  to  accommodate  every 
Senator.  For  2'/2  hours  this  morning, 
this  Senate  was  in  a  continuing 
quorum  call  most  of  the  time  because 
Senators  would  not  come  to  the  floor  to 
offer  their  amendments.  I  think  it  has 
really  gone  beyond  reasonableness  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  stay  in  late  tonight  merely 
because  for  2'2  hours  this  morning  we 
had  to  wait  for  amendments  that  did  not 
come  about.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that 
observation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
purpose  at  this  moment  in  asking  for 
time  agreements.  As  far  as  one  amend- 
ment in  which  I  have  a  particular  inter- 
est, the  Clinch  River  amendment.  I  am 
ready  to  debate  that  issue  when  and  if 
it  is  called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senate  please  be  in  order? 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  would  like  to  say,  in  connection 


with  the  last  vote  those  of  us  who  were 
supporting  the  amendment,  are  deeply 
indebted  to  those  who  stood  up  to  in- 
tense pressure.  The  vote  was  not  nearly 
as  close  as  the  result  indicated.  I  have 
a  list  here  of  six  Senators  whose  names 
I  will  not  reveal  to  anyone  at  any  time, 
who  were  willing  to  vote  with  us  if  we 
needed  them.  So  the  result  is  actually 
almost  as  good  as  it  was  last  year.  I 
hope  this  is  a  swansong  for  the  Tenn- 
Tom  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  that 
debate,  we  indicated  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  that 
we  would  accept  an  amendment.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  brief  response  at  this  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much  indeed. 

I  consider  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  on  this  particular  amendment 
as  some  of  the  dearest  and  finest  friends 
that  I  have.  I  leave  this  amendment,  a 
good  fight  having  been  fought,  filled  with 
admiration  for  the  way  they  presented, 
the  interests  they  represent,  which  tliey 
feel  is  the  best  for  their  own  constitu- 
ency as  well  as  the  country.  That  is  the 
nature  of  the  Senate,  that  we  sometimes 
disagree  on  these  items,  but  it  does  not 
detract  one  bit  for  the  affection  and 
hi«h  regard  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois holds  for  his  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  pay  special  tribute 
to  Senators  Johnston,  Baker,  and  Sten- 
Nis  for  their  consideration  in  this  matter. 

May  we  find  the  next  issue  to  be  one 
that  we  can  battle  together. 

I  do  also  appreciate  with  deep  grati- 
tude Senator  Moynihan,  Senator  Simp- 
son, and  other  Senators  who  joined  me 
in  this  battle. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  hold  him  in  the 
highest  esteem  and  with  great  affection. 
However  inadvertently  I  may  have  mis- 
spoken, he  nevertheless  remains  high  in 
our  respect  and  esteem. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  temporarily  set  aside  in 
order  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
may  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

UP     AMENDMENT     NO.     S80 

(Purposes:  To  express  the  intention  of  the 
Senate  not  to  appropriate  funds  for  Im- 
provements on  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Black  Warrlor-Tomblgbee  Waterway  after 
a  certain  date) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 680: 

On  page  37,  between  lines  14  and  IS,  In- 
sert the  following: 

Sec.  507.  The  Senate  hereby  expresses  Ita 
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Intention  not  to  appropriate  funds  for  Im- 
provements on  the  portion  of  the  Black  War- 
rlor-Tomblgbee Waterway  south  of  Demop- 
oUs,  Ala. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  one  that  I  indicated  prior  to 
the  last  vote,  which  should  be  supported 
by  the  proponents  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee,  including  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, if  I  could  in  good  conscience  vote 
to  complete  this  down  to  Demopolis. 
They  indicated  at  that  time  that  they 
could  support  this  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  would  be  any  ob- 
jection to  it.  It  speaks  for  itself. 

It  simply  says  that  it  is  our  intention 
not  to  appropriate  funds  for  improve- 
ments on  the  portion  of  the  Black  War- 
rior-Tombigbee  Waterway  south  of 
r>emopolis. 

This  became  a  critical  issue  during 
the  debate  on  the  amendment.  The  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  we  had  to  con- 
sider the  costs  of  those  improvements 
south  of  Demopolis  in  making  our  de- 
cision. This  expresses  our  intention  that 
we  are  not  going  to  appropriate  funds 
for  those  improvements.  At  least  this 
Senator  was  able  to  vote  to  complete 
the  waterway  down  to  Demopolis  with 
the  assurance  of  the  two  key  Senators 
who  spoke  on  this  subject  that  I  would 
have  their  support  on  this  amendment. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  who,  I  believe,  has  a 
question. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan.  I  agree 
with  this,  though  there  have  been  some 
changes  in  language.  I  believe  this  is  very 
clear  that  this  involves  only  that  portion 
of  the  Black  Warrior-Tombigbee  Water- 
way south  of  Demopolis,  Ala.  There  are 
some  minor  items  that  have  been  au- 
thorized for  years,  and  there  is  ongoing 
work  and  there  will  be  continued  work. 
Right  at  Demopolis,  it  is  the  Demopolis 
Lock  and  Dam.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
a  fight  on  what  is  below  Demopolis,  what 
is  above  Demopolis,  what  is  parallel  with 
Demopolis,  or  whether  in  that  area.  Tied 
in  with  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  is  the 
Demopolis  Lock  and  Dam  which  has 
been  authorized  for  many  years  as  a  part 
of  the  Warrior-Tombigbee  Waterway.  It 
has  been  part  of  the  appropriations 
process  which  we  shall  vote  today  and 
have  voted  always  in  the  past,  but,  I  re- 
peat, as  a  part  of  the  Warrior-Tombig- 
bee Waterway  system  and  not  as  a  part 
of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
project. 

The  same  is  true  of  a  lock  and  dam 
known  as  Coffeeville  Lock  and  Dam 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Warrior-Tombig- 
bee Waterway,  but  is  on  the  Tombigbee 
River  south  of  Demopolis.  Funds  for 
these  projects  have  always  been  included 
within  the  same  appropriations  bill  as 
we  include  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee, 
but  it  is  within  the  authorization  of  an- 
other waterway  system,  namely,  the 
Warrior-Tombigbee.  I  just  do  not  want 
to  have  any  misunderstanding  that  this 
would  cause  any  of  the  authorized  ac- 
tivities associated  with  the  Warrior- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  to  come  to  a  halt 
or  that  no  funds  be  used  for  that 
particular  river  system  as  a  result  or  the 
Levin  amendment. 


Anything  that  is  within  the  authori- 
zation of  Warrior-Tombigbee  Waterway 
I  assume  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
does  not  refer  to.  What  he  wants  to  do 
is  to  stop  what  all  of  these  people  have 
been  talking  about,  this  $1  billion  more 
in  the  future  for  construction  improve- 
ments south  of  Demopolis.  But  whatever 
is  presently  authorizied  and  which  has 
been  appropriated  annually  or  is  within 
the  development  plan  for  the  Warrior- 
Tombigbee  as  we  know  it  today,  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Sena.tor  from  Michigan.  Is  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  want  to  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  there  is  no  intention  in  this 
amendment  to  apply  to  specific  projects 
which  have  been  previously  authorized. 
There  is  no  such  intention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  nothing  we  find  troublesome  with  the 
amendment.  I  have  checked  with  the 
minority  and  it  is  satisfactory  with  the 
minority.  I  move  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  have  a  point  of  in- 
quiry. 

I  know  what  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  intending  to  accomplish  and  I 
support  it.  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  more 
appropriate  to  strike,  then,  that  no  fur- 
ther funds  would  be  granted  with  regard 
to  the  activity  south  of  Demopolis,  that 
we  take  out  the  $950,000  which  is  in  the 
current  energy  and  water  development 
appropriation  bill  for  1982.  In  that,  it 
states  Warrior-Tombigbee  River,  Senate 
investigations.  $958,000,  and  the  major- 
ity of  that  money  will  be  used  to  study 
the  reason  why  we  should  go  south  of 
Etemopolis.  I  would  appreciate  having 
a  response  to  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  a  different 
account.  It  encompasses  the  whole  of  the 
Black  Warrior-Tombigbee  which  in- 
cludes areas  north  of  Demopolis  as  well 
as  south.  It  is  only  a  study.  It  does  in- 
clude areas  not  involved  in  the  area  here 
in  dispute. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  would  inquire  of  the 
managers  as  to  how  much  of  that  figure 
is  involved  in  the  study  going  south  of 
Demopolis. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  the  whole  Black 
Warrior  which  is  an  existing  navigation 
facility,  which  has  been  in  existence 
since  1960.  In  my  judgment,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  not  allocated  to  a  study  which 
would  lead  to  the  kind  of  project  that 
has  here  been  talked  about.  There  may 
be  some  of  it  which  talks  in  terms  of 
the  maintenance  and  the  ongoing  im- 
provement, whether  or  not  the  rest  of  IL 
is  completed.  But  so  far  as  I  know,  none 
of  it  is  intended  by  us  to  be  allocated  to 
this  kind  of  $1  billion  project  that  has 
been  debated  here  today. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Might  I  inquire  of  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  as  to  whether 
it  might  be  acceptable  to  him  to  include 
within  the  Levin  amendment  language 
that  no  study  moneys  in  fiscal  year  1982 
will  go  toward  any  type  of  inquiry  or 
study  as  to  what  will  be  done  on  that 
waterway  south  of  Demopolis? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  It  would  be,  of  course, 
agreeable  to  me,  but  I  suggest  that  -ve 
leave  that  to  the  legislative  history  in 


light  of  the  statements  here  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  none  of  the 
money  is  intended  for  that  purpose.  I 
am  a  little  reluctant  to  change  the  lan- 
guage here,  because  it  was  carefully 
crafted  in  order  to  obtain  the  support  of 
the  Senators  from  Louisiana  and  Ala- 
bama. Other  than  that,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  adding  that,  but  I  think  that, 
with  the  assurance  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  in  effect,  we  accomplished 
that  goal.  Is  that  the  understanding  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  also? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
President.  I  would  be  tempted  to  accept 
the  language  any  way,  save  for  one 
caveat:  We  have  some  locks  and  dams 
down  below  Demopolis  now  and  they 
should  not  be  precluded  from  looking  at 
normal  maintenance,  normal  kinds  of 
restoration,  which  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  kind  of  project  we  have 
here.  I  think  our  legislative  history  here 
is  clear.  I  hope  it  is.  Let  me  repeat:  No 
one  that  I  know  of  in  the  Senate  has  any 
mtention  at  any  time,  now  or  in  the  fu- 
ture, of  going  for  the  $1  billion  project 
here  debated  south  of  Demopolis.  Tliat  is 
not  our  intention.  To  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  my  intention  to  be  against  that 
project  if  proposed. 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
everybody  is  in  agreement,  but  there  are 
some  prcijlems  that  could  arise.  We  have 
a  situation  in  which  the  fifth  circuit  has 
made  some  rulings  about  supplemental 
environmental  studies.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not,  downstream,  we  might 
end  up  having  to  spend  $2,000  or  $3,000 
or  a  small  amount  of  money  dealing  with 
a  matter  that  would  pertain  to  the  en- 
vironment. I  would  prefer,  if  you  would, 
if  we  could  go  ahead  and  adopt  this  and 
then  sit  down  and  see  if  we  can  work  out 
some  language.  We  are  dealing  with 
something  that  is  right  complicated. 

I  do  not  know  all  the  answers  at  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  get  with  some  of 
my  people.  The  intent  we  agree  on,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  come  back  and  say  that 
Congress  defied  the  court  in  some  sort  of 
impact  study,  or  that  there  is  something 
we  are  doing  that  could  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  environment  or  could  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  improvements  up- 
stream or  that  might  conflict  where  the 
courts  may  have  spoken. 

So  I  really  think  that  studies  should 
not  be  precluded  so  that  we  do  not  act 
haphazardly  or  without  knowing  all  the 
facts.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  this  mat- 
ter needs  thorough  study  and  considera- 
tion with  all  of  the  relevant  facts  avail- 
able to  us. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  where  we  are, 
but  I  hesitate  to  throw  a  blanket  over 
everything,  because  sometimes,  up  imder 
blankets,  there  are  a  few  good  things. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  desire  to  impinge  on  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. I  certainly  agree  with  my  colleague  - 
from  Alabama  that  one  never  knows' 
what  could  be  lurking  under  a  blanket. 
I  agree  with  that,  too. 

Let  me  say  I  shall  work  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  to  assure  that  these  funds  do 
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not  Ko  toward  expansion  activities.  If 
they  havd  to  go  toward  operation  and 
maintenance,  that  L<;  perfectly  appropri- 
ate; I  ha^e  no  desire  to  intrude  on  that. 
Mr.  HE|FLIN.  I  think,  really,  what  we 
have  dona  today  is  establish  a  pretty  good 
colloquy  4nd  a  legislative  history  as  to 
the  inten;  of  the  overall  situation,  not 
to  disturb  the  previously  authorized 
Warrior-' i'ombigbee,  and  that  no  con- 


moneys  be  expended  toward 
billion  project  below  Demop- 
olis  the  ^nator  has  spoken  about  and 
which  Senator  Moynihan  has  spoken 
about.  I  t  link  we  have  sufficient  legisla- 
tive history  now  to  illustrate  what  we  are 
and  I  think  this  amendment 
without  the  further  modifying  language 
of  the  Seiator  from  Wyoming  would  be 
adequate. 

Mr.  SIldPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  intenti  on  to  go  further  with  it  or  to  be 
an  obstn.  ctionist  but  in  the  report,  it 
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Mr.  President,  during  con- 
the  fiscal  year  1982  Energy 
Appropriations  bill,  the  com- 
consider  a  $2  million  appro- 
approved  by  the  House  and  con- 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and    Maintenance    budget, 
appropriation  would  allow  the  corps 
conduct  more  thorough  data 
and  indepth  analysis  of  po- 
en^ironmental  impacts  associated 
winter  shipping  season  on  the 
Lai  :es. 
nesd 


to 
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and  analysis  is  as  real  today 

C  ongress  authorized  the  demon- 

j  rogram.  According  to  my  dis- 

vith  one  researcher,  the  data 


obtained  so  far  can  only  be  described  as 
preliminary.  In  particular,  environmen- 
tal data  on  potential  impacts  of  winter 
shipping  in  the  St.  Mary's  River  on 
whiteflsh  and  herring  spawning,  both 
sports  fish  important  to  Michigan's  $300 
million  per  year  tourism  economy,  is  al- 
most totally  lacking.  In  addition,  data 
on  potential  impacts  to  the  St.  Clair 
River  system  is  negligible. 

Given  these  deficiencies,  the  $2  million 
would  provide  the  corps  with  the  re- 
sources to  complete  additional  research 
and  data  collection  on  environmental 
concerns  important  to  a  number  of  Great 
Lakes  States. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  if,  during  conference, 
he  might  give  a  sympathetic  look  at  this 
appropriation  in  the  House  bill  in  light 
of  the  concerns  raised  here? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate knowing  of  the  Senator's  con- 
cern over  the  funding  spent  by  the  corps 
for  environmental  research  and  analysis 
related  to  winter  shipping  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  I  shall  certainly  consider  as  sym- 
pathetically as  possible  the  information 
he  has  brought  to  my  attention  when  re- 
viewing the  $2  million  appropriation  in 
conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
temporarily  set  aside  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    S81 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  no  funds  may  be 
used  to  construct  channel  realignment 
work  on  the  Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers 
navigation  project  until  a  restudy  Is  made ) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Prtor), 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Bumpebs,  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  numbered  581 : 

On  page  8  following  line  23  add  the  foUow- 
ing  new  section: 

Section  107 — No  funds  appropriated  In  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  construct  channel  re- 
alignment work  on  the  Ouachita  and  Black 
Rivers  navigation  project  In  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  until  such  time  as  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  has  completed  a  restudy  of  the  var- 
ious options  for  navigation  above  Crossett, 
Ar'.iansas.  Including  the  two  barge  abreast 
configuration,  with  a  view  toward  reducing 
the  number  of  cutoffs  and  bend-wldenlngs 
required.  The  results  of  this  restudy  should 
be  reported  to  the  respective  authorization 
committees  of  both  houses  of  the  Congress 
for  review,  and  should  accurately  reflect  the 
economic  and  environmental  tradeoffs  of 
providing  greater  than  two-barge  navigation. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  this 
amendment  in  behalf  of  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  and  myself.  It  relates  to 
only  one  project,  which  is  basically  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas  and,  to  swne  degree, 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  no  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  act  may  be  used  to  con- 
struct channel  realinement  work  on  the 
Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers  navigation 
project  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  until 


the  Chief  of  Engineers  has  completed  a 
restudy  of  the  various  options  for  naviga- 
tion above  Crossett,  Ark.  This  includes 
the  two-barge-abreast  configuration, 
with  a  view  toward  reducing  the  number 
of  cutoffs  and  bend  widenings  required. 

The  3  or  4  months  involved  in  this  re- 
study will  in  no  way  put  off  the  objective 
of  achieving  greater  barge  accessibility 
to  these  waterways,  Mr.  President.  The 
results  will  be  reported  to  the  respective 
authorization  committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  for  review,  and  they  should 
accurately  reflect  the  economic  and  en- 
vironmental factors  involved  in  provid- 
ing greater  than  two-barge  navigation. 

The  plan  as  presently  proposed  and  re- 
studied  would  consist  of  27  channel  cut- 
offs— two  in  Louisiana  and  25  in  Ar- 
kansas. Construction  of  the  cutoffs,  bend 
widenings.  and  dredged  spoil  contain- 
ment areas  would  destroy  1,859  acres  of 
bottomland  hardwood  forest  in  Arkansas 
and  52  acres  in  Louisiana.  This  alterna- 
tive would  require  the  excavation  of  26,- 
960,000  cubic  yards  of  material  through- 
out the  project  area  for  construction  of 
cutoff  channels  and  bend  widenings. 

The  current  plan  with  four-barge 
alinement  would  require  25  channel  cut- 
offs in  Arkansas,  as  opposed  to  the  earlier 
three-barge  alinement  which  would  re- 
quire 30  cutoffs  in  Arkansas.  The  corps 
has  studied  the  two-barge  alinement, 
which  is  essentially  the  same  in  config- 
uration as  the  three-barge  alinement,  but 
it  has  not  studied  two  barges  abreast. 

The  total  acreage  required  in  Arkansas 
under  the  four-barge  alinement  would 
be  2.378  acres.  Within  the  Felsenthal  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  there  would  be 
10  cutoffs  and  7  bend  widenings  result- 
ing in  604  acres  of  forested  wetlands  de- 
stroyed. 

For  20  years,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
supported  Ouachita  River  navigation 
projects.  I  grew  up  on  this  great  river, 
have  fished  its  banks  and  traveled  its 
lengths.  I  know  it  well.  And  I  know  how 
crucial  it  is  to  the  development  of  Ar- 
kansas. What  is  more,  I  am  a  longtime 
supporter  of  the  9-foot  channel  and  re- 
lated projects  that  affect  the  ultimate 
result  of  increased  river  navigation. 

I  also  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
study  required  by  this  amendment  will 
assist  us  in  getting  necessary  answers. 
I  believe  it  represents  a  responsible  and 
prudent  step  in  the  proper  direction.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  very  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  have 
accepted  the  language  in  this  amend- 
ment. I  deeply  appreciate  their  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  This  matter  has  been 
discussed  with  the  ranking  minority 
manager  of  the  bill,  particularly  that 
part  which  might  impinge  upon  Louisi- 
ana, and  he  has  agreed  to  it.  I  move 
adoption. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
particularly  indebted  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  coming  up  with  what 
is  a  very  creative  amendment  to  solve 
a  very  knotty  problem.  That  is  that  navi- 
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gation  above  Monroe  on  the  Ouachita 
threatens  hunting  and  fishing.  Sports- 
men and  conservationists  in  that  area 
have  been  extremely  concerned  about 
going  in  and  taking  the  curves  out  of 
the  river,  widening  it,  perhaps  taking 
out  some  of  the  timber,  and  ruining,  as 
they  see  it,  the  present  ruitural  state. 
What  the  Senator's  amendment  does  is 
lay  the  groundwork  for  eliminating  or 
drastically  minimizing  any  of  that  work 
that  would  need  to  be  done. 

He  actually  thought  of  the  creative  so- 
lution of  having  two  barges  side  by  side, 
and  I  understand  that  the  corps  is 
rather  enthusiastic  about  it  as  a  solu- 
tion. So  I  am  personally  deeply  indebted 
to  him,  as  are  the  people  in  the  region; 
and  we  accept  the  amendment,  with 
thanks. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

I  say,  further,  that  this  particular 
amendment  does  not  indicate  that  Con- 
gress is  backing  away  in  any  way  from 
the  navigation  channel  on  the  Black  and 
Ouachita  Rivers.  It  only  indicates  that 
we  would  like  to  look  at  one  further  op- 
tion before  any  real  realinement  efforts 
are  made  on  the  Ouachita  River  project, 
a  project  that  is  going  to  be  meaning- 
ful in  the  field  of  navigation  for  our 
part  of  the  country. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  581)  was 
agreed  to.   

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  set  aside  temporarily  in 
order  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

T7P  amendment  no.   SSZ 

(Purpose:    To    terminate    funding    for    the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  project) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bttmpers)  , 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Humphrey,  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  582. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
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On  page  19,  lines  2  and  3.  strike  out  "91  ,- 
970,119,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended:" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "tl,790,- 
119,(XX),  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Project 
except  as  are  necessary  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  terminating  such  Project:". 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  provides  that  the 
funds  that  are  appropriated  in  this  bill 
for  1982  for  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
project,  sometimes  known  as  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor,  be  used  only 
to  terminate  the  project. 

This  iM-oject  has  been  around  for  about 
12  years  now.  It  was  authorized  in  1970. 
It  was  not  particularly  controversial  the 
first  3  or  4  years,  but  since  that  time  It 
has  been  imdergoing  intense  scrutiny  by 
the  Senate,  by  the  House,  and  by  physi- 
cists and  engineers  across  the  country. 
But  it  is  like  Rasputin :  It  seems  to  have 
about  10  lives.  It  is  difficult  to  kill  it. 

Yet,  I  think  everybody  agrees  that 
there  is  a  good  possibility  that  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  is  not  ever  going  to  be 
built,  that  it  is  an  obsolete  technology, 
and  that  the  best  thing  we  can  finally  do 
is  which  breeder  technology  is  the  best. 
Certainly,  it  is  not  this  technology. 

I  emphasize  at  the  beginning,  for 
those  who  in  the  past  have  seen  this  de- 
bate as  being  for  or  against  nuclear 
power,  that  this  amendment  has  nothing 
to  do  with  whether  you  are  for  nuclear 
power  or  against  nuclear  power.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  you  are  for 
breeder  reactors  or  against  breeder  reac- 
tors. What  it  involves  is  this:  What  is 
the  technology  of  this  particular  breed- 
er? Is  it  a  technology  that  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  this  country  to  build?  What 
are  the  costs  of  termination,  and  what 
are  the  costs  of  continuing  it?  What  are 
the  benefits  to  the  country  in  case  we 
terminate  it,  and  what  are  the  benefits 
to  the  country  in  case  we  continue  it? 
How  does  it  affect  our  future  uranium 
supplies? 

I  devoutly  hope  that  this  amendment 
and  the  debate  on  it  will  be  confined  to 
the  hard  questions  of  cost-benefit  ratios, 
of  the  technology,  and  of  what  our  fu- 
ture uranium  supplies  are  and  what  they 
are  likely  to  be  when  we  go  forward  with 
this  particular  technology,  as  opposed  to 
the  so-called  gas-cooled  breeder  reactor. 

Let  me  review  the  history  of  this  par- 
ticiilar  breeder.  It  happens  to  be  the  only 
one  that  this  country  is  planning  to  build 
at  this  moment.  As  I  said,  it  was  author- 
ized in  1970.  In  1969,  when  it  was  first 
under  discussion,  it  was  projected  to  cost 
$669  million.  That  was  12  years  ago— $669 
million.  By  1974,  the  cost  had  risen  to 
$1,736  billion.  By  1975,  1  year  later,  the 
project  cost  was  $1.95  billion,  almost  $2 
billion.  Last  year,  in  1980,  the  projected 
cost  of  this  project  was  $3.3  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  anybody 
here  actually  believes  tiiat  this  project 
can  be  completed  even  for  $3.3  billion, 
even  if  you  compute  it  in  1980  dollars. 

I  point  out  that  this  project  is  not 
going  to  be  completed  until  at  least  1990. 
We  already  have  spent  $1.3  billion  on  this 
project,  and  the  first  spade  of  dirt  has 
not  yet  been  turned. 


President  Carter  tried  to  terminate  this 
project  in  1977,  but  because  some  deal 
was  cut,  some  money  was  put  back  into 
it,  and  all  we  have  been  doing  is  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  and  standing  still. 

The  $3.3  billion  cost  I  am  talking  about 
does  not  include  the  possibility  of  having 
to  move  the  project  from  Clinch  River. 
That  move  would  cost  another  $1.7 
billion. 

This  is  one  of  the  key  points,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: One  of  the  key  points  is  that  in 
the  beginning,  the  private  nuclear  power 
industry  in  this  country,  understandably, 
thought  that  breeders  were  the  wave  of 
the  future,  and  they  were  anxious  to  put 
their  own  money  into  it.  It  was  gener- 
ally agreed  here  that  the  private  sector 
was  going  to  put  up  40  to  50  percent  of 
the  money  for  this  breeder.  In  the  years 
that  have  followed,  however,  the  same 
thing  has  happened  to  the  private  utili- 
ties that  has  happened  to  Congress :  "Hiey 
lost  their  enthusiasm  for  it.  Have  they 
ever  lost  their  enthusiasm  for  it! 

Let  me  give  some  statistics  as  to  where 
we  have  come  in  the  spending  on  an 
armual  basis,  what  the  Government  has 
been  putting  up  and  what  the  private 
sector  has  been  putting  up. 

Far  from  being  a  50-50  project,  by  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Federal 
Government  had  put  $1.31  billion  into  it. 
and  the  cumulative  total  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  was  $118.6  million. 

Instead  of  being  50-50;  it  is  10  to  1. 
Why?  Well,  private  companies  are  not 
going  to  put  their  money  where  their 
heart  is  not,  and  they  do  not  have  their 
heart  in  it.  The  reason  they  do  not  have 
their  heart  in  it  is  that  they  know  it  is 
a  technological  disaster. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  indulge  the 
Chair,  the  Chair  is  informed  by  the 
Parliamentarian,  after  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  amendment,  that  there 
is  a  slight  technical  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  en- 
deavoring to  amend  both  the  commit- 
tee amendment  and  the  House  text.  This 
would  require  unanimous  consent,  before 
we  proceed  to  the  amendment. 

Does  the  Chair  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  to  place  before  the 
Senate  such  a  request? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  reserve  the  right  to  object 
at  this  point  and  allow  the  Senator  to 
proceed  with  the  debate.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  on 
the  floor,  and  we  would  like  a  chance  to 
look  at  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very  well. 
The  Chair  rules  the  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed with  the  stipulation  that  this  will 
be  brought  up  as  soon  as  possible  by  the 
managers  of  the  bill. 

The  Chair  regrets  the  interruption  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Incidentally,  I  understand  this  same 
request  was  made  of  Senator  Perot's 
amendment  just  immediately  preceding 
this  one,  and  there  was  no  objection.  I 
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liability of  breeders,  they  have  already 
concluded  that  the  power  cost  from  that 
breeder  will  be  two  to  three  times  higher 
than  the  power  from  a  light  water  re- 
actor. 

So  no  wonder  the  French,  no  wonder 
the  French  are  saying,  "We  are  not  going 
to  build  the  next  five." 

I  am  no  fan  of  Dr.  Edward  Teller.  I 
assume  that  he  is  a  very  competent 
physicist  and  certainly  he  is  a  real  hawk, 
but  he  has  called  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  technologically  obsolete. 

He  also  said  it  is  inconsistent  to  build 
it.  that  to  build  it  is  inconsistent  with 
badly-needed  economy  in  Government. 

When  it  comes  to  an  economist,  here  is 
what  our  fearless  guru.  David  Stockman, 
said  about  it  when  he  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  said: 

Government  should  not  become  Involved 
in  the  provision  of  subsidies  for  the  commer- 
cialization of  new  energy  technologies  that 
cannot  pass  the  market  test  of  competltlve- 
nesfi  with  alternatives  on  a  price  basis.  The 
breeder  reactor  will  not  pass  this  test  until 
well  Into  the  next  century.  If  ever. 

That  is  what  David  Stockman  said  in 
1977.  He  was  dead  right  in  1977.  and  if  he 
was  right  in  1977,  he  is  right  in  spades 
now,  because  the  cost  has  continued  to 
escalate. 

Secretary  Edwards  came  over  before 
our  committee  to  testify  about  breeders 
and  other  alternative  energy  sources 
through  our  traditional  petroleum,  gas, 
and  coal,  and  his  justification  for  zapping 
virtually  all  the  research  projects  in  the 
energy  budget  was  as  follows.  He  said 
that  the  energy  budget  was  intended 
to  support  only  long-term,  high-risk 
technologies. 

He  also  testified  that  the  French  are 
depending  upon  breeder  reactors  to  pro- 
vide for  their  additional  demand  for 
power  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  so 
breeder  technologies  must  not  be  long 
term  or  high  risk. 

And.  incidentally,  at  this  time  Secre- 
tary Edwards  did  not  realize  that  the 
French  were  already  giving  up  on 
breeders. 

Mr.  President,  at  one  time  everyone 
thought  we  could  not  make  it  through 
the  century  without  breeders.  We  were 
estimating  that  the  increased  demand  for 
power  in  this  country  was  going  to  con- 
tinue apace  at  7  percent  a  year.  That  is 
what  it  was  in  1970.  We  were  increasing 
our  electrical  demand  by  7  percent  a  year. 
And  today  we  are  increasing  our  electri- 
cal demand  by  1  percent. 

It  was  originally  projected  in  1974  that 
nuclear  power  by  the  year  2000  would 
provide  this  country  with  2,000  gigawatts, 
and  now,  7  years  later,  DOE  has  cut  that 
projection  to  between  160  and  200. 

We  debated  this  matter  rather  exten- 
sively 2  years  ago  or  3  years  ago — we  pick 
up  a  few  votes  every  year,  and  I  hope  we 
have  picked  up  enough  this  year  to  finally 
stop  this  project — we  then  thought  we 
had  a  shortage  of  uranium  in  this  coun- 
try, that  we  did  not  have  nearly  enough 
uranium  to  see  us  through  the  century, 
and  now  DOE  says  that  we  have  enough 
uranium  proven  reserves  to  supply  400 
light  water  reactors  an  entire  lifetime. 

A  reactor  has  a  30-  to  40-year  life.  We 
have  72  in  operation.  We  only  have  72 
others   that   are   in   various  stages  of 


planning  and  production,  and  If  every 
one  of  them  went  into  production  we 
would  still  have  enough  uranium  to  see 
us  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  next 
century. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  point 
that  should  be  made  about  breeders  and, 
as  I  say,  I  want  to  make  this  point  right 
now.  I  should  have  said  this  before  I 
said  anything  else.  When  I  was  talking 
about  this  not  being  an  antibreeder 
amendment  or  a  probreeder  amendment. 
I  should  have  pointed  out  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $180  million  in  here  for  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  there  are  almost 
$400  million  in  addition  in  this  budget 
for  other  kinds  of  basic  breeder  research. 

I  am  happy  to  vote  for  it.  I  am  happy 
to  vote  for  that  other  $400  million  be- 
cause I  know  there  are  better  fuel  cycles. 
I  know  there  are  safer  reactor  designs 
coming.  So  anybody  who  says,  "Well,  I 
wouldn't  mind  terminating  this  part- 
ticular  project  but  I  would  like  to  see  the 
money  go  someplace  else  for  other 
breeder  research,"  bear  in  mind  there 
is  $400  million  in  here  for  other  kinds 
of  research. 

Let  me  return  to  this  particular  proj- 
ect. The  House  had  a  subcommittee  staff 
go  down  to  check  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  and  find  out  what  was  wrong. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  lot  of  things  wrong. 
The  project  was  on  dead  center.  They 
were  wondering  why  there  were  cost 
overruns,  and  the  investigatory  staff 
questioned  the  project  director  about 
allegations  of  fraud  and  abuse.  He  said 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  such  alle- 
gations even  though  he  had  spoken  to 
the  FBI  about  one  case  just  the  preced- 
ing week. 

Competitive  bidding  for  steam  genera- 
tors was  canceled  when  Foster.  Wheeler's 
bid  of  $23  million  proved  to  be  lower  than 
the  bid  of  Atomic  International  for  $26.4 
million,  and  the  contract  was  awarded  to 
Atomic  International  on  a  noncompeti- 
tive basis,  which  cost  $6  million  more. 

Now.  the  contract  price  has  grown  on 
that  to  $143  million,  and  not  even  the 
first  prototype  has  been  delivered. 

The  House  investigators  said  they  were 
stonewalled  by  DOE  officials  who  were 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  produce  re- 
quested documents.  They  found  that  a 
Westinghouse  employee  had  apparently 
been  using  the  DOE  computer  for  his  own 
personal  business  use,  and  rather  than 
refer  this  to  the  DOE  Inspector  General, 
as  directed  by  the  Secretary,  the  project 
director  asked  a  project  manager  cor- 
poration employee  to  investigate  it.  and 
that  employee  found  nothing  WTong.  But 
then  it  was  discovered  that  he  and  the 
Westinghouse  employee,  supposedly 
under  investigation,  were  close  friends. 

The  Atomic  International  employees 
set  up  dummy  corporations  and  awarded 
contracts  to  themselves  at  inflated  levels. 
They  had  been  fired,  but  the  FBI  is  still 
investigating  it. 

Just  this  morning,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  in  a  headline  that 
"Clinch  River  Project  Is  Hit  by  Shakeup 
of  Top  Management.  Head  of  Troubled 
$3.2  Billion  Breeder  Reactor  Program 
Quits,  Aide  Is  Reassigned." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
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Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  Qrdered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Bums  and  Roe  were 
the  engineers  on  this  project.  As  early 
as  1973 — although  this  did  not  surface 
until  about  1978 — an  internal  memo- 
randum was  written  by  Bums  and  Roe. 
by  one  of  their  employees,  who  was  a 
consultant  to  them,  saying,  in  effect,  "We 
had  better  get  out  of  this  mess  before  it 
is  too  late." 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  in- 
ternal memo  said : 

Most  actions  on  the  project  are  out  of 
our  control,  and  It  Is  already  clear  that  the 
project  results  will  be  extremely  poor. 

Somebody  ought  to  give  that  guy  a 
Congressional  Medal.  He  saw  it  in  1973. 

What  has  t>ecome  so  painfully  appar- 
ent and  obvious  to  even  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporter  now  is  what  is  con- 
tained in  this  memo.  He  went  on  to  say : 

The  PMC  organization  has  lost  much  of  Its 
desire  and  determination  to  manage  the 
project  and  perhaps  the  ability  to  do  so. 

Finally  it  states: 

The  Clinch  River  site  selected  for  the 
LMFBR  demonstration  plant  Is  one  of  the 
worst  sites  ever  selected  for  a  nuclear  power- 
plant  based  on  its  topography  and  rock 
conditions. 

Those  are  not  my  quotes,  those  are 
quotes  from  the  project's  consultants, 
Bums  and  Roe,  the  project  engineers. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  really  behind  the 
French?  Is  that  what  is  bothering 
people?  I  hardly  think  so.  Our  Fast  Flux 
Test  Facility  in  Washington  went  crit- 
ical last  May  and  the  only  thing  that 
keeps  it  from  generating  power  right 
now  is,  it  does  not  have  turbines  on  it. 
The  heat  from  it  is  just  going  up  into 
the  air.  But  it  is  there,  it  is  a  good  facil- 
ity and,  perhaps,  we  can  learn  something 
from  it. 

But  let  me  tell  you  what  Is  really  crit- 
cal  in  this  argument.  There  are  two 
things:  Despite  the  fact  that  DOE  has 
now  found  we  probably  have  3.6  million 
tons  of  uranium,  much,  much  more  than 
we  originally  thought,  the  most  impor- 
tant point  we  can  make  is  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  as  to  how  many 
tons  we  have.  We  ought  to  use  it  in  the 
most  eflBcient  way  possible. 

You  would  have  to  have,  incidentally — 
and  DOE  has  backed  this  up — uranium 
at  $200  a  pound — the  current  price  is  $25 
a  pound — before  a  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  would  be  as  cost  eCBcient 
as  a  light  water  reactor.  You  cannot 
think  of  any  more  inefiBcient,  system 
than  that. 

I  want  to  finally  say  there  may  be  a 
few  Senators  around  here  who  still  re- 
member the  debate  about  how  the 
French  and  British  were  going  to  get 
ahead  of  us  with  the  Concorde,  and  that 
debate  was  so  like  AWACS  here  last 
week,  and  everybody  just  thought  the 
United  States  was  going  to  lose  all  the 
prestige  it  ever  built  up  if  we  did  not 
build  a  supersonic  transport.  The  Boeing 
Corp.  had  practically  a  prototype  ready 
to  go,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  people  who 
were  concerned  about  it  because  of  the 
cost;  a  lot  of  people  were  concerned  about 


it  because  of  the  use  of  energy.  Finally, 
I  believe  by  a  single  vote,  this  body  voted 
not  to  proceed  with  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. That  is  one  of  the  wisest  decisions 
the  U.S.  Senate  ever  made. 

The  British  and  French  thought  they 
were  goine  to  own  the  world  with  that 
Concorde.  The  rest  is  history.  The  French 
and  the  British  are  spending  over  $100 
miUion  a  year  subsidizing  16  airplanes. 
Tliey  built  the  first  16,  never  got  an  or- 
der for  another  one,  and  had  to  use  them 
themselves. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  surely  there  comes 
a  time  when  this  body  is  willing  to  face 
up  to  something  not  in  a  knee-jerk  way 
but  m  an  honest,  objective  way.  This 
project  is  probably  not  ever  going  to  be 
built.  If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted 
today,  I  doubt  seriously  if  this  project  wdll 
ever  be  built,  and  if  it  is  built,  you  can 
depend  on  it  costing  somewhere  between 
$5  billion  and  $10  billion,  completed 
sometime  within  1990  and  1995,  and  ob- 
solete the  day  it  is  finished  because  it  is 
obsolete  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hamp.shire. 

KxHTnrr  1 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  4,  1981] 

SEttf-.  Bakeb.  Stennis  IjEad  Fobcks  in  Bid  To 

PROvn>E  Funding  for  Two  Pet  Projects 

(By  Albert  R.  Hunt) 

Washington. — During  this  year's  budget 
battles.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Howard 
Baker  was  amazingly  effective  In  persuading 
colleagues  to  shun  parochial  politics  and 
accept  difficult  spending  cuts. 

Today,  however,  the  Tennessee  Republl- 
c?ji  win  be  leading  the  charge  for  what  even 
some  proponents  acknowledge  is  a  parochial 
project :  continued  federal  funds  for  the  con- 
troversial Clinch  River  breeder  reactor. 

As  part  of  the  energy  and  water  appro- 
priations bill,  the  Senate  today  also  will  vote 
on  another  huge  project  with  a  political  porlt 
barrel  reputation:  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
waterway  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
These  forces  also  will  be  led  by  a  powerful 
proponent.  Sen.  John  Stennis,  a  Mississippi 
Democrat. 

TJNLtKELY  ALUXS 

Battling  these  Influential  lawmakers,  on 
both  issues.  Is  an  unusual  coalition  of  liberal 
environmentalists  and  fiscal  conservatives. 
Inside  the  Senate  the  fight  against  Clinch 
River  IS  being  led  by  Sen.  Gordon  Hum- 
phrey, a  hardline  conservative  Republican 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  Sen.  Dale  Bump- 
ers, a  moderate  Arkansas  Democrat.  The 
effort  to  kill  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  wa- 
teruay  is  supported  by  such  unllliely  allies 
as  liberal  Sen.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  (D., 
N.Y.)  and  conservative  Sen.  Robert  Jepsen 
R.,  Iowa) . 

in  fiscal  1982,  the  cost  for  Clinch  River 
would  be  $254  million,  while  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  waterway  project  is  $189  mllUon. 
But  it  is  estimated  that  the  breeder  reactor 
will  need  more  than  $2  billion  In  additional 
federal  funds  II  it  is  completed,  and  Tennes- 
see-Tomblgbee could  require  as  much  as 
$1.6  billion  more.  Thus,  today's  tests  offer 
classic  clashes  pitting  the  pork-barrel  poli- 
tics of  powerful  Senators  against  the  general 
politlCE  of  budget  cutting. 

The  fights  are  expected  to  be  close,  al- 
though Sena/te  insiders  predict  both  projects, 
especially  Clinch  River,  are  slight  favorites 
to  survive. 

SHOULDN'T  STOP  SPENDING 

Adding  to  the  Irony  here  is  that  the  budg- 
et-conscious Reagan  administration  Is  sid- 
ing with  the  spenders  in  these  fights  today. 
Even  before  he  took  oflBce.  President  Reagan. 


in  an  effort  to  cultivate  support  from  Sens. 
Bakers  and  Stennis,  agreed  to  support  bot^ 
the  Clinch  River  and  the  Tennessee-Tomblg- 
bee waterway.  The  administration's  support 
probably  made  the  difference  when  both 
measures  narrowly  squeezed  through  the 
House  this  summer. 

Proponents  argue  It  would  be  counter- 
productive to  stop  either  project  as  the  fed- 
eral govenunent  already  has  sunlc  more  than 
$1  billion  into  each.  Clinch  River  advocates 
say  the  power  plant  holds  the  key  to  nuclear 
development  in  this  country.  And  the  cham- 
pions of  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  argue  it  will 
provide  a  vital  commercial  link  from  the 
Tennessee  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

But  both  projects  have  been  plagued  by 
controversies  and  studies  suggesting  they 
are  InetBcient.  Congressional  investigations 
this  year  found  improper  procurement  prac- 
tices at  the  Clinch  River  plant.  Last  summer 
a  federal  court  halted  construction  on  part 
of  the  waterway  project  after  finding  that 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  had  "blatantly" 
violated  federal  environmental  rules. 

Clinch  River  Project  Is  Hrr  by  Shake  Up 
op  Top  Management 

(By  John  R.  Emshwiller) 

(Head  of  troubled  $3.2  blUlon  breeder 
reactor  program  quits,  aide  Is  reassigned.) 

On  the  eve  of  a  potentially  tough  appro- 
priations fight  in  the  Senate,  the  troubled 
$3.2  bUlion  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor 
Project  was  hit  by  a  shake  up  of  top  man- 
agement. 

The  project's  director  resigned  and  the 
assistant  director  for  engineering  was  reas- 
signed to  a  Job  with  fewer  responsibilities. 

The  management  changes  promise  to  fuel 
the  controversy  over  Clinch  River,  which  Is 
to  be  built  near  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.  The  proj- 
ect is  suf^wsed  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
breeder  reactors,  a  type  of  nuclear  power 
plant  that  produces  more  fuel  than  It  con- 
sumes and  thus  holds  the  promise  of  virtu- 
ally limitless  energy  supplies. 

The  project,  however.  Is  more  than  a  dec- 
ade behind  schedule  and  several  times  Its 
original  cost  estimate.  Critics  contend  the 
project  has  been  hurt  by  serious  mismanage- 
ment, ranging  from  sloppy  record  keeping 
to  poorly  drawn  contracts  to  an  overwilllng- 
ness  of  federal  officials  to  accommodate  pri- 
vate Industry.  Project  officials  deny  such 
allegations. 

Project  director  Lochln  Caffey  Informed 
hi;  staff  late  last  week  of  his  intention  to  re- 
sign, according  to  officials  at  the  Energy 
Department,  which  is  in  charge  of  Clinch 
River.  Mr.  Caffey  declined  to  comment. 

Thomas  Dillon,  executive  director  of  the 
Energy  Department's  ofBce  of  assistant  sec- 
retary for  nuclear  energy,  declined  to  say 
whether  the  department  asked  Mr.  Caffey  to 
resign.  "We've  been  taking  a  top-to-bottom 
look  at  the  project."  which  included  discus- 
sions with  Mr.  Caffey.  he  said.  "Out  of  those 
discussions.  Mr.  Caffey  decided  to  resign." 
Mr.  Dillon  said. 

The  review  of  the  project  also  led  to  the 
decision  to  reassign  Donald  Riley,  assistant 
director  for  engineering,  he  said.  Mr.  Riley 
has  been  offered  a  post  as  technical  adviser 
to  the  project.  Mr.  Dillon  said.  Mr.  RUey 
couldn't  be  reached  for  comment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Arkansas  for 
yielding.  Certainly  he  is  right  in  making 
the  point  about  the  Concorde  SST. 

As  a  former  airline  pilot  for  12  years 
I  can  underscore  and  back  up  what  he 
has  to  say.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  pilot 
in  the  world  whose  heart  is  not  stirred 
by  the  sight  of  the  Concorde.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent airplane.  It  is  a  beautiful  air- 
plane. Its  speed,  its  ability  to  fly  high. 
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the  weather,  it  is  a  magnificent 


a  valid  point  to  raise  when  the 
of  Clinch  River  in  an  emo- 
suggest,  lacking  other  soimd 
their  project,  that  we  ought 
Cjlinch  River  because  the  French 
a  nuclear  breeder  reactor. 
Pr^ident,  I  want  for  my  part  to 
that  this  is  not  an  antinuclear 
.    The    Senator    from    New 
supports  nuclear  power,  he 
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c<inventional  nuclear  reactors, 
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project,  this  project  called  the 
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essential  problem  of  Clinch 
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Uneconomical  project.  It  is  un- 
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signed or  perhaps  even  on  that  location 
without  waiving  some  of  the  licen.«iing 
provisions.  It  Is  ironic  that  the  adminis- 
tration or  the  proponents  would  begin 
to  talk  about,  as  they  are,  waiving  the 
licensing  requirements  when  one  of  the 
stated  purposes  of  this  project  is  to  dem- 
onstrate the  licensability  in  a  utility  en- 
vironment of  breeder  reactor  technology. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  virtues  of 
this  administration,  which  particularly 
warms  my  heart,  is  its  free  market  ap- 
proach to  energy.  There  are  some  who 
say  that  this  administration  does  not 
have  an  energy  policy,  but  they  are  so 
wrong  because  they  are  used  to  looking 
at  draconian  Government  policies  and 
programs  for  everything  under  the  sim. 
We  do  have  an  energy  policy.  It  is 
one  that  lets  the  marketplace  make  the 
choices,  and  that  is  the  most  enlightened 
kind  of  energy  policy  a  nation  could  pos- 
sibly have,  one  which  stood  us  in  good 
stead  until  we  became  confused  decades 
ago  smd  began  to  substitute  Crovemment 
decisions  and  dictates  for  the  choices  of 
the  marketplace.  The  Clinch  River  breed- 
er reactor  does  not  fit,  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  into  the  free  market  approach 
to  energy,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of 
this  admiinstration's  energy  policy  and 
which  I  so  enthusiastically  support. 

A  little  background,  Mr.  President. 
Some  of  this  will  overlap  what  my  col- 
league from  Arkansas  has  already  ad- 
dressed. 

The  stated  purposes  of  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  nuclear  reactor  project, 
when  it  was  first  authorized  10  years 
ago.  was  to  demonstrate  a  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor  to  be  licensed  and 
operated  in  a  utility  setting.  It  was  first 
authorized  in  1970.  It  will  not  be  com- 
plete until  approximately  1990,  and  even 
that  date  is  not  firm  because  of  the  po- 
tential licensing  problems  to  which  I  al- 
luded earlier  and  to  which  I  will  allude 
in  some  greater  detail  later  in  my  re- 
marks. 

In  the  early  days,  this  project  was 
estimated  to  cost  $600  or  $700  million, 
a  small  figure  by  Federal  standards,  and 
it  sounded  like  a  good  investment.  Sure- 
ly no  one  could  be  faulted,  no  Member 
of  the  Congress  could  be  faulted  for  sup- 
porting that  investment  10  years  ago  and 
perhaps  for  a  number  of  years  after 
that,  because  it  was  relatively  small  in- 
vestment that  promised  a  high  return. 

The  deal  was  sweetened,  much,  I  am 
sure,  to  the  pleasure  of  free  market  ad- 
vocates, by  the  agreement  of  a  con- 
sortium of  utilities  to  share  costs  50-50 
with  the  Federal  Government,  or  per- 
haps I  should  say  the  taxpayers.  TTiat 
was  11  years  ago. 

In  the  intervening  time,  all  of  that 
has  changed.  The  cost  has  skyrocketed 
from  $600  or  $700  million  to  $3.2  billion 
today  and  still  climbing.  $1  billion  has 
been  spent  to  date — over  $1  billion,  $1.1 
billion — and  ground  has  yet  to  be 
broken. 

And  the  clincher  in  the  Clinch  deal, 
if  you  will,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
utilities  who  agreed  to  share  the  costs 
on  a  50-50  basis  long  ago  reneged  on  that 
deal.  In  fact,  they  stipulated  that  their 
maximum  investment  would  be  $257 
million,  irrespective  of  the  final  costs. 


And  so  they  reduced  their  participation, 
effectively,  from  50-50  to  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  10  percent.  And  to 
make  matters  worse,  of  that  $257  million 
contribution  which  was  promised,  they 
made  good  only  on  $110  million.  And  if 
you  do  the  mathematics,  $110  million, 
the  money  contributed  to  date — and  they 
show  no  indication  or  no  interest  in  con- 
tributing more — amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 3  percent  of  the  anticipated  costs 
and  much  less  in  the  event  of  overruns. 

There  were  a  number  of  fundamental 
assumptions  which  formed  the  bases  of 
the  logic  behind  the  Clinch  River  proj- 
ect when  it  was  first  begim,  assumptions 
which,  unfortunately,  for  everyone  in- 
volved, have  proven  to  be  false  and  high- 
ly inaccurate. 

One  of  those  assumptions  was  that 
breeder  reactor  technology  would  be 
needed  by  the  turn  of  the  century  for  the 
generation  of  electricity  in  this  country. 
That,  in  turn,  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  demand  for  electricity  would 
continue  to  rise  rapidly,  as  it  had  in  pre- 
vious decades,  by  a  rate  of  7  percent  per 
year,  consumption  doubling  every  10 
years.  And  based  on  that  assumption.  It 
was  assumed  that  uranium  would  grow 
scarce  and  very  expensive.  All  of  that  has 
changed  in  10  years.  We  have  found  that 
those  assumptions  were  wildly  inaccu- 
rate, however  well  intentioned. 

In  1970,  when  Clinch  River  was  first 
authorized,  the  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
the  professional  industry  organization 
of  utilities,  projected  growth  at  7  per- 
cent. Edison  Electric  Institute  today 
projects  growth  in  the  coming  decades 
at  3  to  3 '2  percent,  at  least  a  50-percent 
reduction  in  assumed  growth,  and  it  will 
probably  be  more  based  on  trends. 

In  1970,  when  Clinch  River  was  first 
authorized,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion projected  a  requirement  of  2,000 
giga-watts  of  nuclear  generating  capac- 
ity by  the  year  2000.  That  was  10  years 
ago.  That  has  changed.  Today,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  proje-ts  a  need  for 
nuclear  generating  capability  of  180 
giga-watts.  which  is  15  percent  of  the 
assumption  on  which  Clinch  River  was 
based. 

In  1970.  when  Clinch  River  was  first 
authorized,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion estimated  uranium  reserves  at 
1,800,000  tons.  Today,  the  Department 
of  Energy  estimates  reserves  at  3.2  mil- 
lion tons,  at  a  minimum,  a  very  consid- 
erable increase,  almost  a  doubling  of 
supply. 

The  supply  has  expanded,  not  shrunk, 
and.  not  surprisingly,  the  cost  of  ura- 
nium has  gone  down,  not  up.  Two  years 
ago  the  price  of  uranium  was  $40  a 
pound,  and  today  it  is  $25. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the 
changed  facts  versus  assumptions,  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  assumptions  turned 
out  to  be  so  wrong,  there  ^  today  no 
economic  justification  for  continuing 
with  this  project.  The  premises  turned 
out  to  be  incorrect.  It  is  no  one's  fault. 
But  surely,  for  that  reason,  it  would  be 
foolish  for  us  to  spend  another  $2  billion 
or  more  after  having  spent  $1  billion  al- 
ready for  a  project  which  makes  no  eco- 
nomic sense,  which  will  not  be  competi- 
tive when  it  is  finished,  which  no  utility 
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or  consortium  of  utilities  will  seek  to 
license  or  to  commercialize.  It  will  sit 
there  on  the  shelf,  unwanted,  outdated, 
and  regretted. 

This  opportunity,  Mr.  President,  will 
probably  be  our  last  to  terminate  the 
Clinch  River  project  before  ground  is 
broken  and  the  undertaking  becomes  In- 
stitutionalized. There  is  no  reason  to  go 
forward  today,  except  perhaps  pressure 
from  contractors  and  interests. 

Let  me  read.  Mr.  President,  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  hardly 
an  antinuclear  publication,  which  ad- 
dresses the  points  I  have  just  made.  This 
appeared  in  the  February  13,  1981,  edi- 
tion, entitled  "Plutonium  Follies." 

Nearly  four  years  ago.  President  Carter 
announced  the  curtailment  of  nuclear- 
energy  programs  designed  to  use  high-grade 
Plutonium  to  fuel  power  plants.  He  scrapped 
a  Plutonium  reprocessing  plant  at  Barnwell, 
3.C..  and  eventually  cut  off  funds  for  a  dem- 
onstration breeder  reactor  at  Clinch  River, 
Tenn.  Mr.  Carter  took  the  decision  In  hopes 
of  slowing  the  International  spread  of  bomb- 
making  nuclear  material.  We  agreed  with 
the  President's  decision  then;  whatever  the 
foreign  policy  arguments,  these  programs 
made  no  economic  sense. 

Energy  Secretary  James  Edwards,  saying 
"We  have  got  to  get  nuclear  on  the  move 
again."  Interrupted  budget  cutting  Tuesday 
to  say  that  the  administration  will  seek 
"substantial"  funding  to  revive  the  projects. 
Just  as  the  programs  were  uneconomical 
then,  so  they  remain  today. 

Several  recent  studies,  done  both  In  the 
U.S.  and  abroad,  conclude  that  conventional 
nuclear  power  generation  Is  far  less  expen- 
sive than  either  reprocessing  or  breeder  tech- 
nology. According  to  one  study,  uranium 
prices  would  have  to  double  before  reprocess- 
ing spent  fuel  would  break  even,  and  then 
reprocessing  would  only  save  about  2.5  per- 
cent on  the  cost  of  generating  electricity. 
While  the  sources  of  new  uranium  supplies 
remain  plentiful — and  no  one  can  foresee 
when  theyll  run  out — reprocessing  spent  fuel 
Is  simply  a  ivAsie  of  money. 

For  the  breeder  reactor  to  become  commer- 
cially feasible,  uranium  prices  would  have  to 
rise  about  sevenfold,  though  breeder  tech- 
nology would  provide  a  larger  cost  savings 
than  using  plutonlum  In  conventional  light- 
water  reactors.  Prance,  probably  the  world 
leader  In  the  breeder,  cannot  even  get  Its 
own  utilities  to  buy  the  breeder  because  of 
the  high  expense.  The  main  virtue  of  the 
American  breeder  seems  to  be  that  it  Is  lo- 
cated In  Senate  Majority  Leader  Baker's 
home  state. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  speaking,  not  the  Senator  from 
New  Hainpshire. 

Wo  agree  with  Mr.  Edwards  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  give  fresh  Impetus  to 
nuclear  power,  especially  In  solving  the  tech- 
nically easy  but  politically  difficult  problem 
of  waste  disposal.  But  plutonlum  energy 
technology  won't  become  economically  feasi- 
ble until  the  year  2030  or  so;  we  can  wait  ten 
or  twenty  years  to  see  If  uranium  starts  to 
run  out.  There  Is  no  need  and  no  excuse  for 
new  subsidies  for  Its  development  in  the 
midst  of  a  budget  emergency. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  Clinch 
River  is  not  only  not  a  step  forward,  but 
It  is  a  step  backward.  It  is  actually  not  a 
positive  contribution;  it  is  an  impedi- 
ment in  the  sense  that  money  spent  pn 
Clinch  River  or  to  be  spent  can  much 
better  be  used  elsewhere  in  our  economy 
and  certainly  better  used  in  our  energy 
program. 


The  Department  of  Energy  has  on  the 
drawing  boards,  and  I  understand  that 
work  is  well  along,  a  1,000-megawatt  de- 
sign for  a  breeder  reactor  generating 
station.  This  is  much  more  advanced 
than  the  Clinch  River  design  and  much 
larger  by  a  factor  of  about  three.  It 
would  be  much  likelier  to  be  licensed  and 
commercialized  by  utilities  if  it  were 
built. 

So,  if  anything,  we  are  building  the 
wrong  design.  If  we  must  build  prema- 
turely, decades  prematurely,  let  us  at 
least  build  the  latest  design. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  the  central 
fact  of  the  matter,  which  is  that  Clinch 
River  is  an  uneconomic  and  uncompeti- 
tive design  and  will  be  if  built,  licensed, 
and  commercialized.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  can  determine  that  easily  from  the 
documents  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  The  Department  of 
Energy  commissioned  a  study  completed 
in  1981,  the  spring  of  this  year,  by  the 
Los  Alamos  Laboratories,  which  under- 
scores the  argimient  that  the  price  of 
uranium  would  have  to  rise  by  a  factor 
of  6  or  7  before  breeder  reactors  would 
become  competitive  with  current  or  con- 
ventional reactors. 

There  were  five  questions  put  to  the 
Los  Alamos  Labs,  the  fifth  of  which  is, 
"At  what  point  is  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  cost-effective?" 

The  conclusion  of  the  study  in  re- 
sponse to  that  question  is : 

An  equilibrium  LMFBR  fuel  cycle  system 
Is  more  expensive  than  the  current  once- 
through  cycle  until  U3O,  prices  are  more 
than  approximately  Vies  i>er  pound. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  price 
of  uranium  today  is  $25  per  pound. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  relevant  portion  of  the 
analysis  conducted  by  the  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratories. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analysis  or  Nuclear  Powzb  Economics 

CONCLXr  SIGNS 

(1)  The  cc^iltal  cost  contributes  about  75 
percent  to  the  total  cost  of  nuclear  power. 

(2)  Electricity  from  new  nuclear  power 
plants  would  be  lees  expensive  than  new  coal 
power  plants  If  coal  is  more  than  i4>proxl- 
mately  25  dollars  per  ton. 

(3)  The  most  leverage  regarding  the  cost 
of  nuclear  power  Is  In  the  ci4>ltal  cost. 

(4)  Reducing  the  design  and  construction 
period  from  10  years  to  6  years  would  reduce 
the  total  cost  of  nuclear  power  by  approxi- 
mately 3  mills  per  kWh  (Ignoring  Inflaftlon) , 
but  other  considerations  are  Important. 

(5)  At  today's  uranium  prices,  reprocessing 
spent  fuel  for  thermal  reactor  recycle  is  mar- 
ginally cost  effective. 

(6)  An  equilibrium  LMFBR  fuel  cycle  sys- 
tem Is  more  expensive  than  the  current 
once-through  cycle  until  U3O,  prices  are  more 
than  approximately  $165  pier  lb.  Timing  esti- 
mates were  not  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  read  highlights  from  a  letter  on 
this  subject  from  William  J.  Dircks, 
Executive  Director  for  Operations  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  ad- 
dressed to  James  L.  Howard,  Associate 
Director  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  dated  June  25,  1981. 


The  relevant  portion  is  this: 

We  estimate  that  it  would  require  about 
three  years  to  Issue  a  Construction  Permit 
for  Clinch  River  under  the  best  of  condi- 
tions. This  is  based  on  the  assumptions  that 
CongresB  would  exempt  certain  NEPA  Issue* 
related  to  the  CRBR  site  frtan  the  licensing 
process  and  that  additional  NRC  staffing  and 
funding  would  be  made  available  to  cover 
anticipated  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  several  times  earlier  I 
addressed  the  matter  of  licensing  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor.  I  underline 
once  again  that  one  of  the  fundamental 
reasons  for  Clinch  River  in  the  first  place 
was  to  demonstrate  the  licensability  in  a 
utility  enviromnent  of  a  breeder  reactor. 
It  turns  out,  however,  that  Clinch  River 
will  have  some  considerable  difficulties  in 
that  regard,  such  that  if  we  are  to  make 
the  1990  Urget  date,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
these  licensing  requirements  will  have  to 
be  waived,  that  is,  some  of  them. 

It  is  ironic,  is  it  not,  that  we  are  build- 
ing a  $3.1  billion  plus  project  to  demon- 
strate the  licensability  of  a  fast  breeder 
reactor  and  now  we  are  proposing  to 
waive  some  of  those  licensing  require- 
ments? 

There  it  is,  right  from  the  administra- 
tion. In  order  to  meet  the  deadline.  Con- 
gress is  going  to  be  asked  to  waive  certain 
licensing  procediues  and  the  NRC  is  go- 
ing to  ask  Congress  to  provide  funds  to 
increase  staffing  to  expedite  this  licens- 
ing process,  even  when  it  involves  the 
waiving  of  certain  criteria. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Dircks  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NUCLEAB  REGULATORT  COMMISSION. 

Washington,  DC.  June  25, 19S1. 
Mr.  James  L.  Howaro. 

A5socuzte  Director,  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Howard:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  June  11  questions  regarding  the  time 
and  costs  associated  with  the  licensing 
process  for  the  CUnch  River  Breeder  Reactor 
(CRBR)  project.  As  you  suggested,  we  dis- 
cussed your  request  with  Mr.  Cliff  Fowler  of 
your  staff. 

We  etslmate  that  It  would  require  about 
three  years  to  issue  a  Construction  Permit 
for  Clinch  River  under  the  best  ot  conditions. 
This  Is  based  on  the  assumptions  that  Con- 
gress would  exempt  certain  NEPA  Issues  re- 
lated to  the  CRBR  site  from  the  licensing 
process  and  that  additional  NRC  staffing  and 
funding  would  be  made  available  to  cover 
anticipated  requirements.  I  must  emphasize 
that  this  latter  assumption  concerning  the 
availability  of  resources  is  critical.  Our  cur- 
rent request  for  FY  1982  does  not  contain 
adequate  funding  or  staffing  to  process  the 
CRBR  license.  Furthermore,  since  many  of 
the  critical  staff  skills  required  to  process  a 
CRBR  license  are  currently  engaged  In 
processing  a  large  backlog  of  light  water 
reactor  license  applications,  assembling  a 
CRBR  licensing  team  without  further  im- 
pacting other  areas  may  prove  dlfflctilt. 

A  minimum  of  three  months  will  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  new  licensing  team.  Be- 
tween 50  and  60  staff  years  and  approximately 
t4.0  million  for  technical  assistance  are  re- 
quired to  issue  a  Safety  Evaluation  Report 
and  to  complete  the  hearing  process.  Further, 
although  not  directly  associated  with  the 
licensing  process  for  CBBR.  between  $8.0  and 
$21.0  million  would  be  required  annually 
for  safety  research  in  support  of  CRBR  and 
a  brosder-based  national   breeder  program. 
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Tbe  unc^Alnty  In  this  NRC  research  eetl- 
mate  is  largely  the  result  of  not  knowing  the 
extent  toj  which  DOE  will  provide  mi  ade- 
quate breeder  research  base. 

In  your  letter,  you  asked  us  to  confirm  that 
the  llcenAng  process  would  not  have  to  start 
with  a  completely  new  application.  That  is 
correct,  the  NRC  staff  estimates  that  Its 
technical  j  review  was  about  60  percent  com- 
plete wnen  the  review  was  suspended. 
Whether  jsubstantlal  re-revlew  will  be  re- 
quired In  some  areas  depends  on  the  nature 
o(  the  a|K>llcant°s  response  to  the  open  Is- 
sues. an4  assumes  that  the  new  design 
changes  will  not  significantly  affect  the  pre- 
vious review  provided  by  the  applicant  In 
responding  to  a  number  of  questions  which 
were  thefa  outstanding.  We  have  assumed 
that  the  Tmajorlty  of  the  review  that  was 
previously  conducted  remains  valid  and  that 
only  the  open  issues  identified  In  1978.  the 
TMI-related  Issues,  and  other  new  require- 
ments wUl  need  to  be  resolved. 

We  ar«  currently  updating  our  resource 
estimates!  for  CRBR  and  will  continue  to  re- 
fine then^  as  the  present  Administration  po- 
sition Is  Articulated. 

We  ho^  that  this  will  provide  you  ade- 
quate   support    to    answer    Representative 
Schneiders  questions.  Please  let  us  know  If 
we  can  ba  of  further  help. 
Slqcerely. 

WiLXlAK  J.  DncKS, 
Executive  Director  for  Operations. 

Mr.  trUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
again  on  the  point  of  licensability  and 
the  possibility  of  waiving  that  licensing 
for  Cllndh  River.  I  read  a  short  part  of 
an  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  Pridaf  July  17.  1981: 

One  longtime  goal  for  Clinch  River  was 
to  prove  Tthat  breeders  could  meet  federal 
health  aid  safety  requirements  by  getting 
the  plantj  licensed  just  like  any  other  facil- 
ity. Now.  however,  supporters  are  rethink- 
ing that  objective.  "We  want  to  concentrate 
on  getting  the  project  going.  If  we  don't  go 
through  licensing  we  can  still  Justify  the 
project."  [says  John  Kearney,  a  senior  vice 
president  of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
the  electric  utUlty  Industry's  main  trade 
group.      I 

Getting  a  license  from  the  federal  Nuclear 
Regulatoiy  Commission  could  pose  problems. 
Including  the  possibility  of  having  to  build 
the  faclll  ;y  at  a  more  remote  site  for  safety 
reasons,  iluch  a  move  could  add  $1.6  billion 
to  the  c<  St  of  Clinch  River  and  delay  the 
project  br  43  months,  according  to  federal 
officials. 

If  thak  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  Mr. 
President,  we  will  not  be  seeing  Clinch 
River  gc  on  line  until  1994  or  1995  and 
the  cost  will  not  be  $3/1  billion  plus, 
but  $4.7  or  $5  billion. 
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PowzB   or  THE  Clinch  Rivxr 
Breeder 
(By  John  R   EkoaihwlUer) 

next  week  Congress  Is  expected 
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A  plant  that  might  have  to  clroumvent 
federal  safety  and  environmental  rule*  be- 
cause Its  backers  are  In  a  hurry  to  finish 
the  project. 

The  chance  to  ^>end  billions  of  doUuxs 
more  on  an  even  larger  breeder  still  on  the 
drawing  boards. 

The  possibility  that  after  all  this  effort 
there  might  be  a  commercial  market  for 
breeders  sometime  In  the  next  century. 

Some  have  concluded  that  Clinch  River, 
which  is  bUled  as  a  nuclear  demonstration 
project.  Is  a  demonstrably  bad  buy.  As  Pres- 
ident Jimmy  Carter  tried  to  kill  Clinch 
River.  As  a  Congressman,  so  did  David  Stock- 
man. In  a  1977  letter  to  fellow  House  mem- 
bers, which  Is  still  considered  one  of  the 
moat  forceful  and  detailed  attacks  on  the 
project.  Mr.  Stockman  maintained  that  "no 
further  subsidization  of  the  Clinch  River 
Program  .  .  .  can  be  justified." 

But  the  project  has  an  Impressive  staying 
power  as  shown  by  the  current  budget  bat- 
tle in  Congress.  Opponents  nearly  killed  It 
In  the  House,  but  funding  was  eventually  in- 
cluded, thanks  partly  to  strong  backing  from 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker,  whose 
home  state  of  Tennessee  would  be  home  to 
the  project. 

A  less  enthusiastic  but  stranger  bedfellow 
lately  has  been  Mr.  Stockman,  who  has  writ- 
ten letters  in  support  of  Clinch  River.  Mr. 
Stockman,  of  course,  Is  now  a  top  aide  to 
President  Reagan.  And  Mr.  Reagan  is  a 
backer  of  the  breeder. 

Opponents'  last  hope  this  year  for  stop- 
ping Clinch  River  apparently  lies  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  where  an  effort  is  being 
mounted  to  keep  any  money  from  actually 
being  appropriated. 

The  project's  endurance  Is  due  partly  to 
the  seemingly  magical  promise  it  holds  out. 
Breeder  reactors  are  designed  to  produce 
more  nuclear  fuel  than  they  consume  by 
transforming  a  relatively  useless  but  com- 
mon form  of  uranium  Into  plutonlum.  Thus, 
breeders  have  the  potential  to  vastly  multi- 
ply the  amount  of  energy  available  from  the 
atom. 

Nuclear  advocates  have  been  pursuing 
that  dream  since  the  beginning  of  the 
atomic  stge.  Clinch  River  is  the  latest  and 
most  ambitious  stage  of  an  effort  to  de- 
velop breeders  that  dates  oack  to  the  late 
1940s. 

Clinch  River  Itself  was  bom  In  the  early 
1970s  when  experts  were  predicting  the 
U.S.  would  be  panting  for  nuclear-produced 
electricity  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
that  uranium  supplies  for  conventional  re- 
actors would  be  dried  up  and  the  breeder 
would  be  the  only  possible  alternative.  But 
the  sharp  slowdown  in  energy  demand 
growth  in  recent  years  and  the  even 
sharper  drc^  in  demand  for  conventional 
nuclear  plants  have  badly  tarnished  the 
breeder's  glitter.  For  instance,  in  the  early 
1970s  government  and  Industry  studies  pre- 
dicted about  1,000  nuclear  plants  would  be 
operating  in  the  U.S.  by  the  year  2000.  Cur- 
rent Energy  Department  estimates  are  as 
low  as  about  170  reactors. 

If  the  need  for  breeders  Is  a  bit  fuzzy, 
so  is  the  purpose  of  Clinch  River.  Backers 
maintain  that  by  building  and  operating  a 
relatively  large-scale  breeder,  the  govern- 
ment wUl  help  demonstrate  to  utilities  the 
attractiveness  of  someday  buying  their 
own  breeders.  However,  at  least  by  some 
measures.  Clinch  River  might  well  scare 
away   prospective   customers. 

At  an  estimated  price  of  about  $3.2  billion 
for  a  375.000-kllow8tt  plant.  Clinch  River 
ranks  as  possibly  the  most  expensive  power 
project  ever.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
wiU  be  the  initial  purchaser  of  Clinch  River 
electricity  but  will  pay  a  price  pegged  to 
TVA's  other  plants  rather  than  the  breeder 
Itself. 

But  Clinch  River  "was  never  intended 
to  demonstrate  the  economics  of  breed- 
ers,"   says    Wallace    Bebnke,    chairman    of 


Project  Management  Corp..  which  represents 
a  consortium  of  763  utUltles  taking  part  in 
the  breeder  project.  Future  breeder  reactors 
should  be  more  economical  because  they 
won't  have  to  bear  the  research  and  develop- 
ment costs  GLSsoclated  with  Clinch  River  and 
will  also  hopefully  avoid  some  of  the  costly 
delays  and  political  battles  the  project  has 
encountered,  Mr.  Behnke  says.  However,  Mr. 
Behnke  concedes  nobody  yet  has  reliable 
cost  projections  for  future  breeders. 

One  longtime  goal  for  Clinch  River  was 
to  prove  that  breeders  could  meet  federal 
health  and  safety  requirements  by  getting 
the  plant  licensed  just  like  any  other  facil- 
ity. Now,  however,  supporters  are  rethink- 
ing that  objective.  "We  want  to  concentrate 
on  getting  the  project  going.  If  we  don't  go 
through  licensing  we  can  still  Justify  the 
project."  says  John  Kearney,  a  senior  vice 
president  of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  the 
electric  utility  Industry's  main  trade  group. 

Getting  a  '.Icense  from  the  federal  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  could  pose 
problems,  including  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing to  build  the  facility  at  a  more  remote 
site  for  safety  reasons.  Such  a  move  could 
add  $1.6  billion  to  the  cost  of  Clinch  River 
and  delay  the  project  by  43  months,  ac- 
cording to  federal  officials. 

Since  nobody  expects  Clinch  River,  by 
Itself,  to  convince  utilities  to  buy  breeders, 
the  Energy  Department  is  laying  plans  for 
another  demonstration  plant  about  three 
times  larger.  The  current  schedule  aims  to 
get  this  larger  breeder  operating  as  little 
as  three  years  after  Clinch  River  starts  run- 
ning, says  John  Longenecker,  director  of 
plant  development  In  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment's office  of  reactor  research  and  tech- 
nology. The  current  cost  estimate  for  that 
plant  Is  $3.2  billion.  But  that  doesn't  allow 
for  inflation,  adds  Mr.  Longenecker. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
David  Stockman  is  a  man  with — until 
now,  at  least — a  great  deal  ol  credibility 
in  the  area  of  the  functioning  of  the 
marketplace.  Let  us  hope  that  his  record 
will  remain  unblemished.  Let  me  read  a 
number  of  things  that  David  Stockman 
had  to  say  about  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  when  he  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  1977.  These  remarks  are  ex- 
cerpted from  what  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
brilliant  critical  analysis  of  the  project. 
According  to  David  Stockman: 

We  win  not  need  nor  be  able  to  afford  the 
Indiscriminate  commercialization  of  every 
technology  or  process  which  promises  to  pro- 
duce usable  energy  forms.  Indeed,  no  tech- 
nology should  take  Its  place  in  the  energy 
supply  system  until  It  meets  the  test  of 
competitiveness  with  prevailing  energy  prices 
In  the  marketplace. 

The  breeder  variant  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle  will  almost  certainly  meet  this  test  at 
some  point  In  the  future;  but  will  not  do  so 
within  the  time  horizon  contemplated  in  the 
Clinch  River  Development  Program. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

The  result  of  this  premature  commerciali- 
zation (of  the  CRBR)  will  be  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  irretrievable  loss  to  the  economy. 
During  the  next  three  decades  the  breeder 
will  not  be  the  least-cost  alternative  for  gen- 
erating electricity,  yet  it  will  be  the  one 
given  the  overwhelming  competitive  advan- 
tage by  virtue  of  having  been  selected  as  the 
government's  choice. 

That  is  the  problem  with  this  project, 
Mr.  President.  It  is  being  introduced  and 
forced  along  before  it  is  able  to  meet  the 
test  of  competitiveness.  It  will  not  be  able 
to  compete  against  conventional  nuclear 
reactors  for  decades  and  decades  to  come. 

I  reiterate  that  I  am  pronuclear.  In 
fact,  I  have  supported  the  Clinch  River 
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breeder  reactor  program  in  the  past. 
However,  having  taken  a  fresh  and  com- 
prehensive look  at  it,  I  tan  no  longer 
justify  it  on  any  grounds 

Before  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  address 
several  of  the  principal  arguments  of  the 
proponents. 

The  first  is  that  we  need  Clinch  River 
to  take  advantage  of  the  very  large  re- 
serve of  energy  which  is  represented  by 
the  uranium  tailings.  It  certainly  is 
salutary  for  us  to  be  thinking  about  ways 
to  recover  energy  from  sources  where  it 
has  not  been  f-ally  recovered.  But  if  we 
are  going  to  spend  $2  billion,  $3  billion, 
$4  billion,  or  perhaps  $5  billion  for  re- 
covering energy  from  uranium  tailings, 
why  not  spend  a  similar  amount,  a  sim- 
ilar massive  amount,  on  recovering  the 
huge  quantities  of  oil  which  still  lie  in 
the  ground,  in  wells  where  those  oil  re- 
serves are  difficult  to  extract?  Why  not 
spend  several  billion  dollars  fostering 
conservation  in  this  country  which  repre- 
sents a  means  of  producing  energy,  in  a 
sense?  Of  course,  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is  that  we  should  leave  these  matters 
to  the  marketplace. 

Likewise,  we  should  reserve  to  the 
marketplace  the  matter  of  extracting  re- 
maining energy  from  enrichment  tail- 
ings. 

Another  argument  made  is  that  we 
should  continue  Clinch  River  because  if 
we  were  to  stop  it  now,  we  would  com- 
promise the  long-range  goals  of  breeder 
reactor  research.  This  is  not  so  at  all.  I 
read  from  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
Westinghouse  in  1979  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  conceptual  design 
statement : 

If  CRBR  Is,  in  fact,  cancelled  a  1,000  MWe 
developmental  plant  must  still  be  the  choice 
for  the  next  plant. 

Parenthetically,  I  point  out  that  that 
is  the  superior  design  to  which  I  referred 
earlier,  on  which  a  great  deal  of  research 
and  development  has  already  been  com- 
pleted. 

I  continue  reading: 

A  1,000  MWe  plant,  without  CRBR,  will 
present  a  greater  technical  risk,  but  this 
risk  is  considered  to  be  reasonable  in  view 
of  the  overall  objective  of  developing  a  de- 
ployable  energy  option.  This  report  should 
not  be  construed  as  recommending  the  elim- 
ination of  CRBR  as  an  Important  step  in 
the  progression  toward  the  target  plant.  .  .  ." 

The  point  is  that  the  argument  that 
we  would  compromise  our  research  and 
development  in  the  area  of  breeder  re- 
actors is  not  true,  because  we  can  leap- 
frog to  the  next  generation  with  a  risk 
that  is  considered  reasonable  by  Westing- 
house,  one  of  the  primary  vendors  in- 
volved in  Clinch  River. 

Another  argument  is  that  when  we 
stop  Clinch  River,  we  will  break  up  the 
R.  &  D.  staff.  That  is  not  true,  either.  I 
read  from  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Pop- 
ular Science  magazine  from  Robert 
Staker,  who  was  or  is  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Reactor  Research  and  Technol- 
ogy at  the  Department  of  Energy : 

From  my  own  viewpoint,  as  a  reactor  tech- 
nologist, it  would  be  comforting  to  have  the 
CRBRP  designed,  constructed,  and  operating 
prior  to  the  design  of  a  larger  plant;  but 
proceeding  down  that  path  would  not  assure 
continuity  of  Industry's  key  LMFBR  design 
staff.    This    situation    exists    because    the 


CRBRP    engineering    design    Is    80    percent 
complete — 

Parenthetically.  I  point  out  that  this  is 
2  years  ago.  and  it  is  further  along  at  this 
point.  I  continue  reading: 
and  if  we  proceeded  only  with  the 
CRBRP  project,  the  key  systems  and  com- 
ponent designers  would  complete  their  work 
In  the  very  near  term  and  the  bulk  of  the 
future  money  spent  would  be  on  brick  and 
mortar. 

That  is  where  we  are  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  we  go  forward  from  this  point, 
we  will  be  spending  money  not  so  much 
on  R.  &  D.  but  on  brick  and  mortar,  which 
does  very  little  to  advance  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity  in  this  country. 

To  summarize  and  to  conclude,  the 
economic  assumptions  were  wrong.  The 
demand  for  electricity  is  not  nearly  as 
great  as  it  was.  The  supply  and  price  of 
uranium  is  great  and  low,  respectively — 
that  is.  the  supply  is  greater  than  antic- 
ipated, and  the  price  is  much  lower. 

There  Is  no  point  in  building  a  dem- 
onstration unit  which  no  one  will  seek 
to  license  or  commercialize  for  decades. 
This  is  a  waste  of  scarce  resources.  It  is 
unsupportable  on  the  basis  of  research, 
in  that  it  is  outdated  energy  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  conclude  by  ad- 
dressing one  or  two  misconceptions.  I 
reiterate  that  this  is  not  an  antinuclear 
amendment.  I  read  from  the  May  7, 1981, 
New  York  Times  editorial. 

The  annual  vote  on  Clinch  River  has 
wrongly  assumed  a  symbolic  Importance  far 
beyond  the  merits.  It  Is  not  a  vote  for  or 
against  nuclear  power.  One  can  favor  the 
use  of  conventional  nuclear  reactors  as  part 
of  a  balanced  energy  system,  as  we  do,  with- 
out wanting  to  build  Clinch  River.  It  is  not 
even  a  vote  for  or  against  breeder  reactors; 
there  is  plenty  of  money  for  breeder  research. 

The  only  real  issue  is  waste.  Rarely  is  there 
better  reason  for  both  conservatives  and  lib- 
erals to  vote  against  a  costly  project;  rarely 
will  there  be  more  reason  to  remember  those 
who  vote  for  it. 

Finally,  one  of  the  proponents  of 
Clinch  River  who  has  circulated  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  has  asserted  that  the 
cost  of  terminating  the  project  would, 
during  the  project  lifetime,  exceed  the 
cost  of  completing  it.  We  respectfully 
challenge  that  assertion,  and  I  hope  a 
case  will  be  made  for  that.  But.  in  any 
case,  the  real  criterion  is  the  cost  to  the 
economy,  and  on  that  score  we  are  going 
to  be  wasting  $2  billion,  probably  $4  bil- 
lion or  $5  billion,  which  could  be  used 
better  elsewhere. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  regard  to 
terminating  costs  and  the  effect  on  the 
project,  the  House  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Committee  recently  concluded  that 
the  termination  costs  of  Clinch  River 
would  be  about  $44.5  million. 

One  last  point — the  matter  of  the  tech- 
nology involved:  It  has  been  stated  by 
some,  and  I  support  this  position,  that 
Clinch  River  represents  at  this  point  out- 
dated technology,  that  we  have  a  better 
design  on  the  drawing  board.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  less  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  nuclear  power  than  Dr.  Edward  Teller 
as  much  as  stated  so  in  a  telegram  he 
sent  to  Representative  Claudine  Schnei- 
der of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
read  in  part  from  the  telegram: 

I  continue  to  urge  congressional  support 
and  encouragement  of  the  American  nuclear 


power  program  as  It  continues  Its  develop- 
ment Into  one  of  the  most  secure,  safe,  and 
economical  portions  of  national  energy 
supply.  However.  Clinch  River  Is  technically 
obsolescent,  and  its  small  scale  and  large  cost 
make  It  thoroughly  Inconsistent  with  badly 
needed  economy  In  Oovemment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Teller's  telegram  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  11.  1981. 

Hon.  CLAtTDINE  SCHNEn>ER, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Congratulations  on  the  Initial  success  of 
your  Initiative  to  deauthorize  the  Clinch  Riv- 
er fast  breeder  project.  I  continue  to  urge 
congressional  support  and  encouragement  of 
the  American  nuclear  power  program,  as  it 
continues  Its  development  into  one  of  the 
most  secure,  safe  and  economical  portions 
of  national  energy  supply.  However.  Clinch 
River  Is  technically  obsolescent,  and  its  small 
scale  and  large  cost  make  it  thoroughly  In- 
consistent with  badly  needed  economy  in  gov- 
ernment. 

Through  review  of  the  most  effective  and 
least  expensive  modern  nuclear  power  alter- 
natives could  provide  a  base  for  congressional 
decisions  as  early  as  next  year,  emphasizing 
the  best  long-term  approaches,  with  respect 
to  expedited  licensing  and  planning,  nuclear 
power  merits  full  congressional  support.  My 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  of  your 
present  efforts  to  put  the  U.S.  nuclear  power 
program  on  a  more  sound  basis. 

Edward  Teller, 
Stanford  University. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  editorials 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  'Hmes,  July  23,  1981 J 
Dispensable  Pork 

After  cutting  funds  for  food  stamps,  youth 
employment,  Medicaid  and  a  host  of  other 
social  programs,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion endorsed  two  highly  questionable  mul- 
tlbiUlon-dollar  construction  projects  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  powerful  legislators — the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  and  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway. 

This  week  the  House  has  a  chance  to  de- 
rail both  of  them.  It  should.  An  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  asking  everyone  to 
make  do  with  less  have  no  right  to  cling 
to  such  blatant  pork  barrels. 

The  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor,  which 
is  to  be  built  in  Tennessee,  is  championed 
by  that  state's  Senator  Baker,  the  majority 
leader.  It  is  supposed  to  demonstrate  the 
breeder's  potential  for  using  nuclear  fuel 
more  efficiently  than  conventional  reactors. 
But  this  $3.2  billion  project  is  apt  to  wind 
up  a  technological  turkey.  Some  consider 
the  relatively  small  reactor  obsolescent;  It 
might  also  fall  short  of  Federal  safety  and 
environmental  requirements.  A  House  sub- 
committee staff  recently  concluded  that 
projected  costs  are  soaring  because  of  lax 
management.  And  the  need  for  even  a  well- 
conceived  breeder  is  diminishing  as  demand 
for  electricity  falls  and  estimates  of  uranium 
supplies  rise. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway,  in 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  would  link  the 
Tennessee  River  with  an  existing  waterway 
that  leads  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It 
has  powerful  supporters  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  two  Mississippians. 
Jamie  Whitten  and  Tom  Bevill.'^About  $1.1 
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already  been  spent  on  construc- 
the  last  decade,  more   than  half 
estimated  cost. 

there   may    be    good   reason   to 

I^oject.  Tenn-Tom  will  create  a  bot- 

tbe  viraterway  to  the  south,  and 

problem  would  cost  another  91 

Moreover,  both  the  General  Account- 

and   the   Congressional   Research 

Question    predictions    that    enough 

tr^c   will   materialize   to  justfy  the 

case  against  both  projects 

stated  by  President  Reagan's 

director,  David  Stockman,  while 

still    a     Congressman.     Financing 

,  he  warned,  would  encourage  "a 

stream  of  outstretched  palms" 

subsidies.  He  suggested  that  if 

paid  for  marginal  enterprises  like 

It  ought  to  "go  whole  bog  and 

pyramid  In  every  state."  The  House 

ve     both     projects     a    pharaoh's 


(Prom  thfe  Washington  Post.  July  21,  1981) 
Tbkee  That  Deservi  To  Lose 

Three  '^ery  large  government  projects — 
the  Teni  essee-Tomblgbee  Waterway,  the 
Clinch  Rl'er  breeder  reactor  and  SBC  I  (the 
solvent  ri  fined  coal  project) — come  before 
Congress  ;hl8  week.  All  richly  deserve  to  be 
defeated. 

What  efce  do  these  projects — a  canal  con- 
necting tl  e  Tennessee  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
a  breeder  reactor  demonstration  plant,  and 
a  plant  tc  make  solid  and  liquid  fuels  from 
coal — havd  In  common?  All  three  are  to  be 
paid  for  e  itlrely  or  largely  from  federal  gov- 
ernment 1  unds.  All  have  incurred  Immense 
cost  ov«^rriins  beyond  expenses  due  to  delay 
and  inflation.  All  are  way  behind  schedule. 
All  are  exremely  expensive — between  $3  bil- 
lion and  1 4.5  billion.  And  none  of  the  three 
makes  ecc  nomic  sense. 

It  took  25  years  from  the  time  the  Tenn- 
Tom  was  1  Irst  authorized  for  Congress  to  be- 
come sufficiently  persuaded  of  Its  merit  to 
approprlal  e  money  for  it.  Congress  was  right 
the  first  2  5  times.  The  canal's  cost  has  bal- 
looned from  about  $300  million  a  decade 
ago  to  $3  billion,  but  less  than  20  percent 
of  its  projected  benefits  for  the  last  five 
years  actvally  materialized.  Nearly  every- 
thing elselabout  the  project  is  uncertain,  in- 
cluding where  the  canal  cotild  sensibly  end. 
which  dlnction  barge  traffic  on  it  will  travel, 
who  woul< ;  use  it  and  for  what,  and  whether 
the  benefl  ts  would  ever  exceed  the  costs  of 
const  ructipn. 
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CI  Inch  River  was  first  proposed,  the 
1  or  Plutonium  breeders  has  evapo- 
a  large  and  growing  number  of 
nuclear  electric  plants,  using  up 
uranium  fuel,  would  offset  the 
greater  cost  and  make  it  economi- 
jietitlve.  But  In  the  last  few  years 
nuclear  demand  has  plummeted, 
>f  uranium  availability  have  risen 
and    the    price    of    uranium    has 
Ifleanwhile,  the  cost  of  the  Clinch 
t  alone  has  risen  fivefold — io  $3 
construction     has     not     even 
niilitles   lobby    strongly    on    Clinch 
bepalf,  but  do  not  put  their  money 
the  private  share  of  the  cost  Is 
to  9   percent.   European   breeder 
Includln,^  the  most  ambitious  in 
on  hold  or  being  reevaluated. 
I  project  is  the  youngest  of  the 
it  may  already  have  set  the  record 
overruns:    up    99.8    percent    in    18 
In  the  case  of  Clinch  River,  the 
would  bear  most  of  the  costs — 
percent,  depending  on  how  success- 
pi  oject  is.  The  revenues  now  being 
I  >y  the  principal  contractor  assume 
s^lld  and  low-grade  liquid  products 
the  equivalent  of  oil  priced  at 
which   la   very   unlikely.   The 


project  suffers  from  a  number  of  basic  design 
flaws. 

None  of  these  projects  will  yield  benefits 
commensurate  to  the  government's  Invest- 
ment. Some  may  yield  none  at  all.  Termina- 
tion would  be  the  best  choice  even  If  there 
were  plenty  of  money  available.  But  at  a 
time  when  badly  needed  government  pro- 
grams are  being  cut  to  the  bone,  their  pres- 
ence in  the  budget  Is  an  affront. 

(The  following  occurred  during  Mr. 
Humphrey's  remarks : ) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcinD. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
to  me  about  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
position? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
putting  that  question,  I  wish  to  remind 
the  manager  that  there  is  still  a  imani- 
mous-consent  request  to  be  made. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
new my  unanimous-consent  request  that 
the  amendment  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  renewed  his  re- 
quest. The  Chair  addresses  the  inquiry  to 
the  Senate:  Is  there  ob.1ection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
a  request. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  5  minutes 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  to  make  some  tough  but  realistic 
decisions  regarding  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  project  in  Tennessee. 

I  have  supported  the  committee's 
funding  of  the  Clinch  River  breeder  re- 
actor in  previous  bills.  The  promise  of 
an  electric  powerplant  designed  to  pro- 
duce more  nuclear  fuel  than  it  con- 
sumes, leading  to  unlimited  future  energy 
supplies  is  a  worthy  one.  That  promise 
justifled  in  my  mind  the  investment  of 
public  moneys  for  a  research  and  de- 
velopment project. 

However,  we  must  base  our  decisions 
on  available  information  and  continu- 
ous reassessment  of  the  costs,  risks,  and 
potential  benefits.  With  the  limited  funds 
we  have  to  work  with,  we  have  to  decide 
what  is  practical  and  what  is  not. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  previously  rec- 
ommended to  the  committee  that  It 
eliminate  the  requested  $228  million 
budgeted  for  the  Clinch  River  project 
and  designate  less  than  hcilf  of  that  sum, 
approximately  $111  million,  to  solar  and 
renewable  resources  programs  at  the 
levels  approved  by  the  House.  Although 
the  numbers  have  changed  through  com- 
mittee action,  the  transfer  of  Clinch 
River  funds  to  solar  programs  is  still  a 
good  idea. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  con- 
sider the  arguments  made  both  in  favor 
and  in  opposition  to  continuing  the  proj- 
ect. I  would  have  them  take  a  good  hard 
look  at  the  one  single  overriding  factor 
that  has  changed  my  mind — cost.  The 


project  costs  are  now  estimated  at  more 
than  $3.2  billion — a  450-percent  increase 
from  the  original  $669  million.  That 
makes  some  of  the  overrides  in  defense 
expenditures  look  like  nothing,  and  the 
ground  has  not  even  been  broken. 

The  question  is  not  on  the  breeder 
technology  but  on  the  economics  and 
planning  of  this  particular  project.  The 
issue  is  not  only  $180  million  this  year, 
but  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 

1983.  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 

1984.  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 

1985.  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 

1986.  and  so  on,  and  so  forth.  We  all 
know  further  increases  in  these  esti- 
mates are  inevitable. 

Also,  even  if  this  375-megawatt  project 
is  completed  by  1990 — again,  construc- 
tion has  not  yet  started  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas and  others — there  will  still  be  a  de- 
mand for  a  1,000-megawatt  demonstra- 
tion plant,  as  the  next  stage  of  develop- 
ment. This  will  take  another  decade,  and 
certainly  billions  more,  with  no  guaran- 
tee of  private  sector  support. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  small  fraction  of 
this  cost  and  with  much  greater  private 
investment  we  can  firmly  establish  a  so- 
lar and  renewable  energy  industry  in 
this  country.  We  can  attain,  with  a  frac- 
tion of  these  costs,  renewable  resources 
sufficient  to  meet  the  1-  to  3-percent 
growth  in  electricity  demand  through  the 
1980's  and  1990's. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  has  tried  to  bring 
to  the  floor  a  bill  which  represents  the 
concerns  of  the  entire  committee.  This 
has  been  a  difficult  year  to  be  a  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  I  commend  him  for 
the  courageous  job  he  has  done.  I  would 
have  offered  this  amendment  in  the  full 
committee  markup,  but  was  unable  to 
attend  because  of  a  previous  commit- 
ment to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oold- 

WATER)  . 

However,  this  Is  a  matter  which  re- 
quires the  attention  of  the  entire  Senate, 
and  although  I  have  supported  this  tech- 
nology. I  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
simply  stop  the  project  and  sincerely 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people  that 
we  are  serious  in  our  efforts  to  end  the 
waste  of  public  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

(Conclusion  of  proceedings  during  Mr. 
HmwPHREY's  earlier  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

tn>   AMENDMENT    NO.    583 

(Purpose:  To  set  funding  for  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  project  at  $90,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1982) 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  in  the  second  degree 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAs) .  for  himself  and  Mr.  Dtthenberger. 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 583  to  the  Bumpers  amendment  UP 
582: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the 
following: 
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Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  amendment  "$1,890,119,000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That  not 
to  exceed  $90,000,000  of  the  funds  herein  pro- 
vided shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Re- 
actor Project". 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  reaUy  quite  simple.  The 
appropriation  in  the  bill  calls  for  $180 
million  to  proceed  with  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor.  My  amendment  cuts 
that  in  half,  and  I  hope  to  make  clear 
through  the  discussion  that  the  purpose 
is  to  reinstitute  the  original  concept  of 
Clinch  River,  namely,  cost  sharing,  that 
by  the  amendment  the  Senate  would 
serve  notice  on  the  private  sector  that 
we  intend  for  it  to  make  a  decision  as 
to  whether  the  Clinch  River  breeder  re- 
actor is  worthwhile  and  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  my  own 
position  on  the  issue.  First  of  all.  I  am 
not  antinuclear  power,  as  most  Senators 
know.  Indeed,  I  have  received  some  heat 
from  environmentalists  for  that  position. 
But  that  is  my  position. 

Second,  I  have  consistently  voted  for 
the  appropriations  and  authorization  for 
alternative  breeder  technology  R.  &  D., 
which  I  think  is  important  and  must  con- 
tinue. ,     „       . 

Finally,  I  am  the  author  on  the  Senate 
side  of  the  Magnetic  Fusion  Engineering 
Act,  which  passed  the  Senate  last  year 
and  which  is  now  the  law  of  the  land, 
which  calls  for  a  timetable  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  magnetic  fusion  process. 
So  I  think  that  I  cannot  be  accused  of 
being  antinuclear  either  in  terms  of  the 
first  generation  light  water  reactor  or 
the  more  advanced  technologies,  the 
breeder  and  particularly  fusion. 

The  issue  here  is  very  simple,  and  that 
is  that  when  the  Clinch  River  project 
first  got  underway  under  Public  Law  19- 
273  the  project  was  to  be  a  cooperative 
arrangement,  between  the  private  sec- 
tor and  the  Federal  Government. 
The  law  read  as  follows : 
That  such  assistance  that  the  Commis- 
sion— 

This  is  the  AEC — 
undertakes  specifically  for  this  demonstra- 
tion plant  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
estimated  capital  cost  of  such  plant. 

The  issue  that  I  am  raising  is  the  issue 
of  what  role  the  private  sector  has  to 
play  in  making  decisions. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  as  we  all 
know,  editorialized  recently  and  said  the 
best  way  to  solve  the  energy  issue  is  to 
let  the  free  marketplace  prevail  and  get 
Government  out  of  the  energy  issue. 

Is  Clinch  River  worthwhile  or  is  it  not? 
And  the  debate  will  rage  on  today  as  it 
has  in  the  past. 

The  argument  raised  in  1981  is  that  the 
best  place  to  make  that  decision  is  in  the 
private  sector  and  let  the  marketplace 
prevail. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  very  sim- 
ple. It  says  if  the  marketplace,  the  utili- 
ties, and  the  various  companies  that 
produce  this  equipment  are  committed 
to  this  project,  they  shall  cost  share. 
If  they  feel  it  is  worthwhile,  if  they  are 
persuaded  by  those  who  support  Clinch 


River,  then  they  will  put  the  money  up 
as  the  original  law  intended. 

If  they  feel  that  Clinch  River  is  not 
worthwhile,  if  they  prefer,  for  example, 
gas-cooled  fast  reactors,  if  they  feel  that 
light  water  breeders  are  better  or  heavy 
water  breeders  or  even  the  advanced  con- 
verter reactor,  if  they  believe,  as  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Nuclear  Energy 
said,  that  backfittable  improvements  to 
extend  nuclear  fuel  burned  up  will  re- 
duce uranium  use  by  23  percent,  they 
would  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 

In  essence,  what  I  am  asking  is  that 
we  have  a  marketplace  decision  on  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor,  that  Gov- 
ernment will  recognize  its  role  and  the 
private  sector  will  as  well. 

The  history  has  been  pointed  out,  and 
that  is  that  the  50-percent  requirement 
that  was  in  the  original  bill  has  been  re- 
moved. And  what  has  the  industry  done? 
The  industry  pledged  $257  million,  and 
yet  what  has  remained  is  the  actual  con- 
tribution at  $110  million,  one-tenth  of 
the  project  cost,  and  apparently  little 
Ukelihood  that  they  will  go  ahead  with 
their  involvement  as  long  as  the  public 
sector  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  whole 
thing. 

There  is  a  larger  question  here,  and 
that  is  that  we  have  around  the  coun- 
try, not  only  in  terms  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  but  a  number  of  editorials, 
which  I  will  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  an  awareness 
that  there  is  abroad  in  the  land  the  no- 
tion that  the  private  sector  has  a  role  to 
play  and  this  body  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  making  that  argument. 

What  I  am  giving  to  my  colleagues 
is  the  chance  to  vote  in  support  of  that 
notion.  To  vote  against  it,  to  say  that 
the  private  sector  shall  not  participate, 
the  private  sector  has  no  decisionmaking 
role  to  play  violates  the  statements,  the 
commitments  made  by  most  Members  of 
this  body. 

If  Clinch  River's  advocates  say  it  is, 
then  that  must  be  shared  obviously  by 
the  industry  that  will  utilize  it. 

So  what  I  am  asking  is  that  we  go  back 
to  the  50-percent  cost  sharing  that  was 
contained  in  the  original  law  Public  Law 
91-273. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  debate  as 
to  where  we  should  put  our  energy  dol- 
lar. Some  prefer  voltaics.  Others  prefer 
nuclear  power,  or  whatever.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  consistent  with  the  statements 
made  throughout  this  year  the  best  place 
to  make  the  argument  and  the  best  place 
to  have  it  decided  is  in  the  private  sector. 
One  of  the  concerns  that  propelled  me 
into  this  amendment  was  the  fear  that 
in  essence  we  are  putting  all  our  eggs 
into  this  basket.  There  are  a  number  of 
us  who  feel  that  the  Federal  energy  dol- 
lar, most  particularly  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear power,  could  better  be  spent  on  al- 
ternative breeder  technology  and  indeed 
on  the  various  nuclear  fusion  processes 
and  that  by  putting  this  enormous 
amount  of  money  into  Clinch  River  we 
have  precluded  the  effective  use  of  other 
options  and  the  best  way,  in  essence,  to 
have  a  determination  as  to  what  is  the 
best  alternative  is,  in  fact,  to  let  those 
people  decide  who  are  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field. 


There  was  a  quote  by  Edward  Teller 
made  earlier,  and  let  me  add  mine.  This 
is  a  letter  to  Congress  dated  May  28 
of  this  year  in  which  Edward  TeUer  said: 

If  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  and  lt« 
successor  reacuws  do  not  txim  out  to  be  the 
best  way  to  insure  perpetual  availability  of 
nuclear  fuel,  having  chosen  a  lees  than  opti- 
mum approach,  the  future  cost  to  the  Na- 
tion may  amount  to  hundreds  of  billions  of 
doUars. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  if  the  private 
sector  is  allowed  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
which  nuclear  process  it  wishes  to  pur- 
sue it  will  come  up  with  a  process  that  is 
far  more  likely  to  be  commercialized  than 
one  which  survives  this  body  because  of 
pressures  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  marketplace. 

This  amendment  gives  each  Member 
of  this  body  an  opportunity  to  match  by 
his  vote  and  her  vote  the  statements 
which  we  have  been  making  for  the  past 
year:  Let  the  marketplace  prevail.  Let 
the  marketplace  be  the  decisionmaking 
process  and  that,  indeed,  is  consistent 
with  what  the  administration  has  been 
saying  and  most  Members  of  this  body 
have  been  saying. 

However  one  feels  about  Clinch  River, 
whether  one  supports  it  or  one  is  opposed 
to  it,  I  think  my  amendment  is  a  com- 
monsense  compromise  that  provides  the 
input  for  the  private  sector  that  I  think 
is  so  essential. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Durenberger  of 
Minnesota.  He  has  not  yet  arrived,  so 
I  would  request — I  would  at  this  point 
yield  the  floor  with  the  understanding 
that  when  he  comes  he  may  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  speak  in  its  behalf. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Who  has  the  floor? 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair    recognizes    the    Senator    from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  had  the  floor 
and  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  refrain  for 
a  moment  while  I  consult  with  the  Par- 
liamentarian. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  since  the 
Parliamentarian  was  not  present  at  the 
time  recognition  was  given  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  did  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
presenting  the  amendment?  I  recollect 
he  did  it  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
but  I  do  not  have  a  recollection  of  it 
having  been  done  for  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  any  case,  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  1  sec- 
ond? I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
and  Senator  Durenbercer's  amendment. 
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OFFICER.  Is  there 
second?  There  is  a  sufBcient 


and  nays  were  ordered. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  when 

Clinch  River  is  finally  laid 

lijopefully    by   dedicating   that 

and    technically    proficient 

will  be  as  if  we  have  laid  in 

in  old  friend  whom  we  have 

enow  very  well,  because  this 

( ome  up  each  and  every  year 
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the  United  States  and  his 
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,  Mr.  President,  those  are  a 
f4om  being  as  developed  as  the 
fast  breeder  reactor.  Indeed, 
countries  which  are  making 
breeder  reactors  are  going  to 
that   is    to   say,   sodium- 
reactor.    That   is   what 
Riv^r  is,  a  sodium-cooled  breeder 
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Mr.  President,  I  guess,  as  I  say,  it  is 
not  obsolete,  it  is  not  as  obsolete  as  so- 
dium technology.  The  small  incremental 
changes  in  heat  exchangers  and  in 
pumps  and  in  valves  and  in  that  kind  of 
small  technology,  those  are  small  incre- 
mental changes  which,  indeed,  are 
learned  by  doing.  It  is  only  by  getting 
this  breeder  reactor  in  operation  that  we 
learn  how  to  improve  it.  It  is  not  a  whole 
generation  of  difference  in  technology 
that  goes  from  here  to  1,200;  it  is  not 
different  in  kind.  It  is  different  only  in 
size,  and  according  to  all  of  the  persua- 
sive scientific  c^inion  we  need  to  take 
this  step,  this  intermediate  step. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  President,  I 
guess  it  is  the  same  kind  of  question  as 
we  had  in  the  SRC-1  question.  In  effect, 
are  we  going  to  eat  our  scientific  seed 
com?  Do  we  as  the  United  States  want 
to  continue  to  be  on  the  edge  of  tech- 
nological development  or  have  we  so  lost 
that  American  spirit  that  says  we  want 
to  lead  the  world  that  we  are  willing, 
even  intentionally,  to  stop  a  program  in 
midstream  because  we  are  too  timid  to 
commit  what  really  in  terms  of  the  tech- 
nology involved  are  modest  dollars,  to 
complete  an  ongoing  project  in  which 
over  $1  billion  has  been  spent? 

We  have  some  recent  examples,  Mr. 
President,  of  what  it  means  not  to  make 
those  kinds  of  technological  investments. 
Look  at  the  automobile  industry.  Is  there 
anybody  who  doubts  that  Japan  has  got- 
ten ahead  of  the  United  States  in  auto- 
mobiles? Look  at  the  sales  figures.  Out 
of  all  the  loyalty  that  Americans  have 
they  still  rush  out  to  buy  Japanese  cars 
and  German  cars.  Is  that  because  the 
Japanese  or  Germans  are  smarter  than 
Americans?  Oh,  no.  It  is  because  they 
have  invested  in  their  technology,  and 
that  investment  puts  them  ahead  of  us. 

We  saw  the  same  thing  happen  in  the 
steel  industry — no  investment,  there- 
fore, they  are  more  effcient  than  we  are. 

We  have  seen  the  same  thing  happen 
with  television  sets.  They  tell  me  there 
are  no  radios  made  in  the  United  States, 
none,  no  radios  made,  whatever  it  is. 
Motorola  or  all  the  rest.  They  are  made 
out  of  the  country.  We  let  them  get  that 
technological  leap  on  us. 

In  communications  the  same  thing  is 
true. 

Now  we  still  lead  in  a  few  areas,  Mr. 
President.  We  still  lead  in  space  satel- 
lites, we  still  lead  in  computers,  we  still 
lead  in  aircraft,  in  jet  engines.  I  mean  it 
is  the  727  that  files  the  world,  and  the 
Boeing  747,  and  all  of  us  are  thrilled 
when  we  take  those  rare  and  occasional 
trips  abroad  to  see  American  technology 
in  the  form  of  aircraft. 

And,  you  know,  there  is  another  area 
in  which  we  lead,  and  that  is  nuclear 
power.  Most  of  the  nuclear  reactors 
around  the  world  are  what  we  call  the 
Westinghouse  PWR.  Some  of  them  are 
licensed  by  the  French  company  Farmo- 
tone,  but  they  are  American  technology 
developed  here  and  being  sold  abroad. 

We  are  losing  some  orders  now  on  the 
light  water  reactor,  but  we  are  still  lead- 
ing in  that  technology.  We  are  falling 
vastly  behind  in  breeder  technology.  You 
know  we  are  not  the  only  country  out 


there  in  breeder  technology.  The  French 
are  there,  the  British  are  there,  the  Ger- 
mans are  there.  They  are  all  cooperating 
in  a  reactor  much  larger  than  this.  The 
Russians  are  there  with  a  reactor  much 
larger  than  this. 

This  is  not  going  to  catch  us  up,  but 
this  keeps  us  in  the  ball  game,  and  at 
least  it  says  that  America  is  not  so  timid 
as  to  withdraw  from  the  race  altogether. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  will  have 
guts  enough  in  an  age  of  budgetary  strin- 
gency to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  if  this 
country  is  going  to  stay  great,  if  we  are 
going  to  stay  on  the  top  edge  of  tech- 
nology and  not  fall  behind,  as  we  have 
in  autos  and  radios  and  televisions  and 
steel  and  what  is  becoming  a  long  list  of 
technologies,  if  we  do  not  do  that,  Mr. 
President,  we  will  stay  on  top  and  we  will 
perhaps  regain  our  lead. 

We  have  the  spirit,  we  have  the  peo- 
ple, and  we  have  the  brains.  The  question 
is  do  we  have  the  will. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  this  is  verse 

5  or  10  of  this  same  refrain.  We  have  to 
go  through  and  say  the  same  arguments 
over  and  over  again.  I  think  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  vote  on  this  matter. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  no  one  else  abso- 
lutely insists,  I  am  prepared  to  move  to 
table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
briefly  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  also  seeks  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  yielded  the  floor,  but  I  wUl  yield 
the  floor.  This  could  go  on  all  night. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, therefore,  to  be  recognized  after 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  have  been  recognized 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  an  objection,  I  really  think,  at 

6  o'clock  at  night — we  have  scores  of 
Senators  who  want  to  talk.  We  have 
discussed  this  for  over  an  hour.  I  think 
the  issue  is  ripe,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  discussed  all  afternoon.  I  have-  been 
waiting  for  one  of  two  people  who  have 
been  talking  for  the  last  hour  and  a 
half  to  take  a  deep  breath  so  I  would 
have  a  chance  to  get  in  here.  And  this 
is  the  first  time  you  breathed  deeply. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Not  I. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  hope  we  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  at  least  express 
cur  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  in  support  of  the  Senator's 
position. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  one  to  press.  If  the  Senate  wants  to, 
at  6  p.m.,  continue  to  debate  for  another 
couple  of  hours,  I  am  not  going  to  move 
to  table. 
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I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  amendment  that 
would  limit  the  appropriation  for  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  to  $90  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  concept  be- 
hind this  amendment  is  a  good  one,  and 
although  not  fully  implemented  by  the 
actual  language  of  the  amendment,  it  is 
one  that  the  Senate  ought  to  use  to 
resolve  the  debate  over  the  Clinch  River 
project. 

When  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
project  was  originally  conceived  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  not  intend  to  be  the 
primary  source  of  fimds.  Rather  the 
project  was  to  be  a  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  private  in- 
dustry to  demonstrate  this  new  tech- 
nology. As  you  well  know  and  have  heard 
in  the  debate,  the  Federal  Government 
was  to  limit  its  financial  participation  to 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  Over 
the  years,  the  nature  of  the  project  has 
changed  a  good  deal.  It  has  become  much 
more  expensive  to  complete  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Government  is  now  ex- 
pected to  put  up  almost  the  full  cost  of 
$3.2  billion.  Financial  contributions  from 
the  nuclear  industry  to  date  and  in  the 
long  run  are  less  than  one-tenth  the 
Government  contribution. 

The  amendment  that  we  consider  to- 
day would  move  us  in  the  other  direction. 
It  would  allow  Clinch  River  to  go  for- 
ward, but  only  if  the  nuclear  industry 
would  share  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
cost  of  completing  the  prolect.  And  after 
all,  that  is  the  test  that  this  administra- 
tion would  have  us  apply  to  all  near- 
term  energy  technologies.  Tlie  new 
energy  policy,  the  policy  initiated  in  the 
reconciliation  process  and  reflected  in 
this  appropriations  bill,  says  that 
whether  the  technology  be  alcohol  plants, 
windmills,  solar  collectors,  conservation 
retrofits,  or  breeder  reactors,  if  it  is 
near  term  the  decision  to  employ  it 
should  be  left  to  the  marketplace.  All 
that  we  ask  in  this  amendment  is  that 
the  policy  be  applied  equitably  to  all 
technologies. 

The  breeder  reactor  is  a  near -term 
technology.  The  Federal  Government  has 
for  many  years  supported  the  research 
and  development  that  led  to  the  plans 
for  Clinch  River.  CRBR  is  a  commercial 
demonstration  of  a  technology  that  is 
ready  for  a  marketplace  decision.  Breed- 
er reactors  are  currently  under  construc- 
tion in  other  nations.  In  these  respects, 
breeder  reactors  are  no  different  than 
alcohol  plants  or  wind  generators.  If  we 
are  not  going  to  provide  loan  guarantees 
for  alcohol  fuels,  if  we  are  not  going  to 
provide  tax  credits  for  the  use  of  solar, 
wind,  and  other  renewable  resources,  if 
we  are  going  to  leave  all  of  these  choices 
on  our  energy  future  to  the  marketplace, 
then  we  have  no  business  paying  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  for  a  breeder  reactor. 

Last  fall  the  Federal  Government 
made  many  commitments  to  small  com- 
panies to  provide  financial  support  for 
new  plants  that  would  produce  new  fuel 
resources  from  renewable  feedstocks.  The 
administration  has  done  its  very  best  to 
back  out  of  every  commitment  that  it 


could.  I  do  not  think  that  was  right. 
These  projects  and  the  Federal  psuiaci- 
pation  were  authorized  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  Energy  Security  Act.  The  Car- 
ter administration  made  commitments — 
signed  contracts — with  many  of  these 
producers  and  they  risked  substantial 
amounts  of  their  own  equity  to  begin 
planning  and  construction.  I  am  doing 
what  I  can  to  make  sure  that  these  com- 
mitments are  honored. 

I  think  that  we  should  do  the  same 
for  the  breeder  reactor.  We  originally 
committed  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
this  project.  It  is  a  commitment  that  we 
ought  to  fulfill.  The  Federal  Government 
has  already  spent  over  $1  billion  on  the 
CRBR  project.  We  could  fulfill  our  com- 
mitment with  modest  outlays  over  the 
next  several  years.  But  we  ought  not  to 
fluid  the  entire  cost  of  the  plant.  We 
ought  to  make  it  as  clear  as  we  can  at 
the  next  opportunity  to  consider  the  au- 
thorization for  Clinch  River  that  the 
Government's  role  in  financing  this  proj- 
ect will  be  limited.  That  if  the  project  is 
to  go  forward  it  will  take  a  substantial 
commitment  from  the  nuclear  indus- 
try— a  substantial  dollar  commitment — 
to  get  the  project  finished.  Only  in  that 
way  can  we  be  sure  that  the  choice  of 
breeders  over  solar  or  biomass  or  syn- 
thetic fuels  is  justified  by  the  economics 
of  each  fuel  resource. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  my  oppo- 
sition to  this  issue  is  relatively  simple.  I 
have  supported  Clinch  River  in  the  pre- 
vious two  opportunities  that  I  have  had 
to  speak  to  this  issue  and  to  vote  on  this 
issue.  But  today  we  are  faced  with  quite 
a  different  approach  to  energy  policy  in 
this  country.  And  to  the  degree  that  the 
administration's  policy  becomes  the 
policy  of  this  country,  I  think  the  posi- 
tion that  we  take  on  the  Federal  role  in 
financing  the  Clinch  River  project  ought 
to  reflect  that  policy  whether  we  agree 
with  it  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  entirely  in 
support  of  this  administration's  market- 
place approach  to  energy  policy.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  marketplace  out 
there  that  can  decide  between  fuel  re- 
sources and  when  they  should  be  brought 
into  production.  In  fact,  there  is  in  a 
sense  no  marketplace  at  all.  The  price  of 
oil  determines  what  will  and  will  not  be 
our  energy  future,  because  oil  is  such  a 
large  part  of  our  current  consumption. 
And  the  price  of  oil  is  set  by  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  cartel  of  OPEC  nations. 
So  long  as  we  remain  primarily  depend- 
ent on  oil  and  so  long  as  we  import  such 
a  large  portion  of  our  consumption,  we 
are  not — the  marketplace  is  not^-in  con- 
trol of  our  energy  future.  Rather  we  are 
dependent  on  political  events  in  foreign 
nations  which  are  completely  unpredict- 
able. In  those  circumstances  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  use  the  revenues  from 
the  windfall  profit  tax  to  subsidize  near- 
term  technologies — fuel  resources  that 
are  slightly  more  expensive  than  oil  now 
but  which  will  be  much  cheaper  in  the 
long  rim.  That  policy  which  includes  tax 
credits  for  solar  and  renewables,  loan 
guarantees  for  synthetic  fuels  and  proj- 
ects like  CRBR  could  insulate  our  Nation 
from  future  oil  shocks. 

But,   Mr.  President,  that  is  not  our 
policy.  Our  policy  is  to  let  the  market- 


place choose  among  the  near  term  tech- 
nologies. And  if  that  is  our  policy  we 
should  apply  it  to  all  fuel  resources  in- 
cluding breeder  reactors.  So  I  would  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  and  to  limit  the  role  of  the 
Government  in  Clinch  River  as  we  are 
limiting  it  for  all  other  future  energy 
resources. 
Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  I  will  make  only  one  ccrni- 
ment  with  respect  to  the  remarks  that 
have  just  been  made  by  my  good  friend 
from  Minnesota. 

If ,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  going  to 
apply  that  test,  let  us  apply  it  across  the 
board.  Let  us  start  talking  about  photo- 
voltaics,  let  us  talk  about  the  investment 
in  conservation,  let  us  talk  about  the  in- 
vestment across  the  board  in  all  the  en- 
ergy initiatives.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  going  to  just  allow  the  market- 
place to  do  it,  as  the  Senator  suggests, 
then  I  would  suggest  to  you  to  let  us  take 
a  look  at  what  we  are  going  to  be  doing 
in  the  authorizing  legislation  and  I  will 
assure  you  there  will  be  some  changes  in 
that  authorizing  legislation.  I  mean  that 
very  sincerely  and  very  forcefully.  Be- 
cause if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  going 
to  adopt  a  segmented  rationale  with  re- 
spect to  governmental  research  and  de- 
velopment on  technologies  that  obvious- 
ly have  no  near-term  piayoff,  then  I  am 
going  to  try  to  apply  some  consistency 
to  that  argument. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bumpers-Humphrey  amend- 
ment. I  do  so  with  all  due  respect  for  my 
two  distinguished  colleagues  and  friends 
and  their  obvious  good  intentions.  But  I 
must  speak  candidly  and  forcefully 
against  their  amendment.  And,  I  must 
do  so  as  I  have  had  to  do  every  year  since 
1976. 

It  is  an  interesting  historical  perspec- 
tive. Mr.  President,  that  we  have  been 
voting  at  least  once,  and  often  twice,  a 
year  on  this  project.  In  1977.  the  main 
theme  was  President  Carter's  new  em- 
phasis on  nuclear  nonproliferation  and 
how  Clinch  River,  a  wholly  domestic  en- 
ergy supply  project  in  the  world's  lead- 
ing nuclear  weapons  state,  would  destroy 
the  Carter  nonproliferation  policy. 

In  1978,  the  main  arguments  reem- 
phasized  nonproliferation,  but  curiously 
started  including  the  cost  issue,  suggest- 
ing dependence  on  foreign  breeder  proj- 
ects. Then  in  i979,  after  the  Three  Mile 
Island  incident,  the  opponents  of  the 
project  and  the  White  House  seized  on 
the  nuclear  safety  issue — even  develop- 
ing a  White  House  so-called  "White 
Paper"  to  document  the  safety  issue. 
Next  in  1980,  we  suffered  the  electricity 
demand  reduction,  decreased  nuclear  fu- 
ture and  increased  uranium  resource  ar- 
guments from  the  opponents  and  the 
Carter  White  House. 

In  1978  and  1979,  we  were  promised 
the  magic  of  a  so-called  conceptual  de- 
sign study  or  CDS  of  a  prototype  large 
breeder  reactor  which  woula  again  prove 
that  we  did  not  need  CRBR,  but  should 
go  directly  to  its  successor  project  the 
PLBR  and  would  give  us  a  design  of 
PLBR.  The  CDS  was  to  be  completed 
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am  struck  that  the  fiscal  aus- 
ETfument  regarding  budgets  and 
reflects  the  nearly  5  years  delay 
n  activity  which  has  re- 
dirtctly  from  the  opposition  of  the 
wfcite  House,  in  concert  with  op- 
Clinch  River  in  the  Congress, 
not  be  here  today  debating  ap- 
to  proceed  with  construc- 
Carter  administration  in  the 
1977  had  not  derailed  licensing 
the  project.  And,  we  would 
today,  on  the  other  hand.  If 
and  this  Congress  had  not 
( he  several  predecessor  amend- 
Senator  from  Arkansas  over 
years. 

last  4  years,  the  Congress  re- 
Carter  administration's  rec- 
to terminate  the  project, 
in  considering  its  fiscal  year 
authorization  bill  iH.R.  3000 > 
.  1979  overwhelmingly  rejected 
12 »   an  attempt  to  kill  CRBR. 
on  September  27.  1979  when 
was  given  the  opportunity 
a  proposal  by  Senator  Dale 
Democrat    of    Arkansas,    to 
funding  from  a  continuing 
resolution  i  H.J.  Res.  404) , 
tabled  by  a  significant  64  to  33 
More  recently,  both  House  and 
of  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
of  1981  included  authoriza- 
cdntinue  funding  of  the  Clinch 
brejder  reactor  project.  Further- 
iction  on  the  fiscal  year  1982 
water  development  appro- 
bill,  the  full  House  voted  206 
ag4inst  an  amendment  offered  by 
ive  Lawrence  Couchlin,  Re- 
Pennsylvania,  to  delete  funds 
Cinch  River  project;  and  in  the 
^Appropriations    Committee    an 
by  Senator  Bumpers,  Demo- 
te delete  CRBR  fund- 
defeated  9  to  6. 
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So  here  we  are  again  for  yet  another 
reconsideration  and  review  of  Clinch 
River,  with  most  of  the  opponent's  argu- 
ments premised  on  their  success,  with 
the  Carter  administration,  in  slowing  the 
project  and  stopping  construction  over 
the  last  4  years.  Let  us  make  that  review, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  am  convinced  we 
can  still  show  the  project  merits  the 
funds  in  this  bill. 

The  Reagan  administration  supports 
the  project  and  accordingly  requested 
$254  million  in  the  DOE  fiscal  year  1982 
authorization  bill  for  its  continuation. 
David  Stockman.  Director  of  OMB,  re- 
iterated this  support  in  a  recent  letter — 
attached — to  DOE  Secretary  Edwards. 
Mr.  Stockman  left  no  doubt  that  the  ad- 
ministration strongly  believes  CRBR  is 
compatible  with  President  Reagan's  free- 
market  approach  to  energy.  He  said  that : 

The  CUnch  River  breeder  reactor  should 
be  constructed  and  operated — not  as  a  com- 
mercialization activity  or  as  an  economical 
power  generator — but  rather  as  the  logical 
next  step  in  breeder  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

This  position  was  also  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Stockman  in  letters  dated  March  1981 
and  May  1981  to  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy and  Congressman  Larry  Winn  re- 
spectively. 

The  President  has  said  as  late  as 
yesterday : 

November  3.  1981. 

Dear  Howard:  I  am  concerned  that  efforts 
may  be  made  to  eliminate  funding  for  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  when  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tion bill  comes  before  the  Senate.  After  years 
of  indecision,  it  is  particularly  Important  for 
our  nation  to  proceed  with  this  demonstra- 
tion of  breeder  reactor  technology.  We  have 
already  investDd  over  $1  billion  in  design 
and  fabrication  of  components  for  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor.  By  complet- 
ing this  Important  project,  we  will  gain  the 
necessary  technical  information  for  making 
a  sound  decision  on  future  commercial  use 
of  breeder  reactors  to  supply  electricity. 

I  strongly  support  full  funding  of  Clinch 
River  and  would  urge  all  of  your  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  support  continuation  of 
the  project. 

Sincerely, 

Ron. 

the  energy   valtte  of  breeder  reactors 

Breeder  reactors  represent  a  tremen- 
dous source  of  energy.  They  can  extend 
our  uranium  resources  by  a  factor  of 
about  60  times.  The  energy  value  of 
uranium  already  mined  and  above 
ground — the  byproduct  of  our  enrich- 
ment operations  that  can  only  be  used 
in  breeders — is  roughly  equal  to  our  total 
unmined  coal  resources  or  at  least  three 
times  the  total  OPEC  oil  resources. 

To  walk  away  from  demonstration  of 
this  vital  energy  source  would  be  a  clear 
signal  to  energy  consumers  and  other 
nations  that  we  are  not  serious  about 
pursuing  increased  energy  production  to 
reduce  worldwide  shortages  and  to  re- 
duce our  perilous  and  costly  dependence 
on  foreign  energy  sources,  such  as  the 
OPEC  nations. 

Almost  every  other  industrialized  na- 
tion is  actively  engaged  in  a  strong 
breeder  research  and  development  pro- 
gram centered  on  an  intermediate  scale 
demonstration  plant.  These  nations  fully 
recognize  the  dramatic  resource  utiliza- 


tion potential  of  breeders  compared  to 
light  water  reactors  (60  fold  increase). 
France,  Britain,  and  Russia  are  cur- 
rently operating  CRBR  scale  plants,  and 
the  recently  completed  66 -nation  Inter- 
national Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation 
(INFCE)  study  strongly  endorsed  mov- 
ing ahead  with  breeder  development. 

GENERAL    ACCOUNTING    OFFICE    VIEW 

On  May  7,  1979,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  issued  a  detailed  report  en- 
titled "The  Clinch  River  Breeder  Re- 
actor— Should  the  Congress  Continue  to 
Fund  It?"  Some  of  its  highlights  are: 

The  Clinch  River  Project  is  not  technically 
obsolete,  and  its  intermediate  size  is  a  logical 
and  prudent  step  In  developing  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor  technology. 

Terminating  the  Clinch  River  Project  ac- 
complishes very  little  In  the  area  of  non- 
proliferation. 

If  the  Clinch  River  Project  Is  terminated, 
much  of  the  (1  billion  already  spent  on  it 
will  be  wasted. 

It  will  be  dlfflcult  at  best  and  perhaps 
Impossible  to  maintain  a  strong  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor  program  without  build- 
ing the  Clinch  River  Project. 

On  May  11,  1979,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration released  a  white  paper  detailing 
its  criticism  of  the  CRBR  plant.  GAO  was 
asked  to  do  an  analysis  of  this  document 
and  issued  its  report  entitled  "Comments 
on  the  Administration's  White  Paper — 
The  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor — An 
End  to  the  Impasse"  concluding:  GAO 
found  that  the  (Carter)  administration's 
presentation  of  several  key  issues  and 
facts  could  have  been  more  balanced  and 
informative. 

In  reference  to  the  White  House  paper, 
the  GAO  report  is  replete  with  words 
such  as  "misrepresentation,"  "omission 
of  facts,"  "invalid  assumption,"  and 
"highly  questionable." 

The  GAO  has  not  changed  its  view 
since  1979. 

THE    CHALLENGES    TO    CLINCH    BIVER 

A  number  of  the  allegations  which 
have  been  made  by  opponents  of  the 
CRBR  demonstration  plant  should  be 
kept  in  perspective : 

CLINCH   RIVER   IS   THE   RIGHT   PLANT 

After  4  years  of  rigorous  licensing  re- 
view by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, the  CRBR  design  has  been  updated 
to  reflect  safety  standards  consistent  with 
conventional  nuclear  plants.  CRBR  rep- 
resents a  prudent  2V2  times  scale-up  be- 
yond the  fast  flux  test  facility  and  is  a 
necessary  low  technological  risk,  high- 
confidence  step  in  the  development  of 
breeder  technology.  The  CRBR  technol- 
ogy is  advanced  well  beyond  the  capabil- 
ity of  other  international  programs  in 
many  areas,  such  as  the  steam  generator, 
primary  sodium  pump  and  the  interme- 
diate exchanger.  Thirteen  independent 
Government  reviews  since  1975  have  con- 
firmed that  Clinch  River  is  not  techno- 
logically obsolete. 

Moreover,  in  a  June  2,  1981  letter,  the 
technical  accomplishments  of  the  project 
were  strongly  reaffirmed  by  a  group  of 
17  renowned  scientists  representing  Sci- 
entists and  Engineers  for  Secure  Energy. 
Many  new  technological  advances  are  be- 
ing incorporated  into  the  CRBR  design 
such  as  the  new  heterogeneous  core.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  abundant  flexibility  in  the 
reactor  provides  the  opportunity  for  U.S. 
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before,  and  I  hope  we  can  settle  the  issue 
definitively  this  year.  The  project  has 
unfortunately  proceeded  very  slowly 
since  its  inception  more  than  a  decade 
ago,  and  a  variety  of  budgetary  and 
economic  circumstanoes  has  made  it  im- 
perative to  again  review  the  wisdom  of 
continuing  this  demonstration  project. 
Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  these  changed 
circumstances  indicate  that  the  Clinch 
River  projects  should  be  terminated. 

Before  addressing  the  specific  reasons 
for  opposing  Clinch  River,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  a  vote  against  this 
project  is  not  a  vote  against  nuclear 
power  in  general  nor  breeder  technology 
in  particular.  Along  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  oppose  this  project,  I 
applaud  the  recent  initiatives  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  Edwards  to  re- 
new America's  nuclear  industry. 

I  might  add  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee,  Mr. 
McClure,  also  deserves  commendation 
for  proposing  much  needed  changes  in 
line  with  the  President's  initiatives.  The 
nuclear  indiistry  has  been  shackled  too 
long  by  complex  and  time-consuming 
regulatory  procedures.  Given  the  10-  to 
14-year  lead  time  needed  to  bring  a  nu- 
clear plant  on  line  under  current  licens- 
ing procedures,  and  given  the  higih  cost 
of  money  in  today's  markets,  an  invest- 
ment in  a  nuclear  plan  has  become  pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

In  the  past  few  months  we  have  seen 
a  disheartening  succession  of  plant  can- 
cellations, plants  being  mothballed,  and 
huge  cost  overruns  on  construction.  A 
major  reason  for  these  setbacks  is  simply 
the  time  needed  to  license  a  plant  and 
meet  the  changing  regulatory  climate. 
Each  day  of  delay  in  a  nuclear  plant  now 
adds  almost  $1  million  a  day  in  interest 
costs  alone. 

So  I  welcome  the  initiatives  of  the 
Reagan  administration  as  a  start  toward 
alleviating  the  problems  of  the  nuclear 
industry.  Regulatory  streamlining  should 
go  far  to  cut  the  ruinously  expensive 
costs  facing  utility  investors  in  nuclear 
plants.  A  rational  nuclear  waste  policy 
will  allow  utilities  to  operate  in  a  more 
certain  long-term  regulatory  environ- 
ment. And  continuing  research  on  both 
current  and  advanced  generations  of  nu- 
clear plants  will  provide  us  with  a  vari- 
ety of  options  for  improving  the  fuel 
eCBciency  and  costs  of  nuclear  power. 

E>en  though  we  must  continue  to  pur- 
sue our  nuclear  option  vigorously,  I  am 
not  convinced  that  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  is  a  necessary  part  of 
this  policy.  The  arguments  made  15  years 
ago  by  proponents  of  Clinch  River  simply 
do  not  hold  up  in  1981,  and  will  not 
hold  up  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

My  colleague  from  New  Hampshire 
has  admiraibly  presented  the  economic 
arguments  for  terminating  Clinch 
River,  so  I  will  not  belabor  this  point. 
Let  me  just  emphasize  that  continua- 
tion of  the  project  will  result  in  .yearly 
appropriation  requests  that  will  strain 
an  already  overburdened  budget.  Clinch 
River  itself  will  cost  at  least  $2.2  billion 
over  the  next  8  years,  and  the  normal 
cost  overruns  and  inflation  will  probably 
increase  this  figure  considerably.  After 
the  project  is  completed  we  will  face 
much  larger  requests  for  the  1,000-mega- 


watt  demonstration  project  which  must 
be  undertaken  before  private  industry 
will  begin  to  invest  in  breeder  reactors. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  painfully 
aware  of  the  dimensions  of  the  budget 
deficits  which  face  us  this  year  and  In 
coming  years.  In  these  conditions  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  untold  billions  of 
dollars  for  breeder  demonstration  plants 
can  only  be  undertaken  if  the  technology 
is  economically  and  technically  sound 
and  Is  necessary  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
energy  Independence.  I  do  not  believe 
Clinch  River  meets  any  of  these  criteria 
for  funding  in  a  time  of  budgetary  re- 
straint. 

First,  breeder  technology  is  not  eco- 
nomically competitive  and  probably  will 
not  be  for  at  least  50  years.  A  study  by 
the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  this 
spring  estimates  that  breeder  technology 
will  not  be  competitive  with  that  of  light 
water  reactors,  or  coal  until  the  middle 
of  the  next  century.  We  would  achieve  a 
greater  return  on  our  investments  in  en- 
ergy if  we  were  to  emphasize  improve- 
ments in  light  water  reactors,  improved 
coal  generating  plants,  or  in  conserva- 
tion. 

Second,  the  Chnch  River  project  does 
not  use  state-of-the-art  technology.  By 
the  time  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
technology  used  at  Clinch  River  is  com- 
mercially proved,  the  technology  will  be 
30  or  40  years  old.  The  French  and  Brit- 
ish are  already  building  more  advanced 
reactors.  Termination  of  Clinch  River, 
furthermore,  would  not  In  any  way  signal 
an  end  to  our  breeder  program.  Another 
$400  million  in  breeder  research  is  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  This  research  should 
prepare  us  adequately  to  be  able  to  move 
quickly  to  demonstration  of  the  technol- 
ogy when  it  is  really  needed. 

Third,  the  argtmient  that  breeder  re- 
actors are  needed  to  replenish  our  di- 
minishing supplies  of  fissile  uranium  and 
Plutonium  is  no  longer  valid.  In  place  of 
the  uranium  shortage  predicted  just  4 
years  ago,  we  now  have  a  uranium  glut. 
We  now  have  enough  proven  uranium 
resources  for  10  times  the  number  of 
light  water  reactors  that  will  be  on  line 
in  the  1990's.  Improvements  in  the  cur- 
rent generation  of  light  water  reactors 
could  extend  our  uranium  supply  at  least 
until  the  end  of  the  next  century,  if  not 
longer. 

Fourth,  breeder  reactors  are  not  a 
panacea  for  producing  energy  independ- 
ence. We  import  liquid  fuels,  not  elec- 
tricity. In  fact.  America  has  ample 
capacity  to  produce  electricity  using 
existing  technologies  and  domestic 
energy  resources.  We  have  abimdant 
supplies  of  coal,  geothermal  energy  and 
hydropower  to  generate  electricity.  If 
we  ever  decontrol  natural  gas,  I  expect 
to  see  a  rapidly  increasing  supply  of  this 
versatile  resource.  Additionally,  we  have 
great  potential  to  make  our  buildings  and 
factories  more  energy  eCBcient.  The  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment  estimates 
that  cost-effective  conservation  invest- 
ments could  save  us  over  3  quads  of  en- 
ergy, enough  to  offset  the  need  for  50 
large  nucleco-  plants. 

Mr.  President,  Clinch  River  would 
make  more  sense  if  we  were  moving  more 
rapidly  toward  an  electricity-based 
energy  supply  system.  If  more  Americans 
were  heating  their  homes  with  electricity, 


if  we  were  using  electricity  to  produce 
synthetic  fuels  such  as  methtmol  from 
coal  or  hydrogen  from  water,  then  Clinch 
River  would  represent  a  rational  policy 
option.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  are  not 
moving  in  that  direction. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  electricity  con- 
sumption has  halved  in  the  last  8  years. 
The  ratio  of  energy  growth  to  GNP 
growth  has  fallen  from  1.1  to  1  in  the 
1960s  to  0.4  to  1  in  the  1970's.  The  facts 
are  that  we  are  using  energy  more  effi- 
ciently and  that  we  can  meet  any  need 
for  increased  generating  capacity  in  the 
foreseeable  future  with  existing  tech- 
nologies. Breeders  simply  are  not  needed 
at  the  present  time. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  Clinch  River  project  as 
a  part  of  our  overall  energy  policy.  The 
United  States  has  been  blessed  with  a 
variety  of  abundant  energy  resources 
which  can  provide  us  with  a  balanced 
energy  supply  system.  We  should  pursue 
all  of  our  promising  energy  options.  We 
should  continue  our  efforts  to  find  en- 
vironmentally sound  ways  to  bum  coal 
and  to  convert  coal  to  liquid  fuels.  We 
should  continue  to  pursue  means  to 
achieve  greater  energy  eflBciency  in  our 
buildings  and  factories.  We  should  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  perfect  geothermal. 
solar  and  wind  technologies.  And  finally 
we  should  continue  to  explore  ways  of 
improving  conventional  nuclear  tech- 
nologies as  well  as  advanced  light  water 
reactors  and  fusion  energy. 

Mr.  President,  my  concern  is  that  by 
investing  so  heavily  in  breeder  technol- 
ogy at  a  time  of  budgetary  restraint,  we 
will  foreclose  some  of  our  other  energy 
options.  The  bill  we  are  now  discussing 
contains  a  reduction  in  research  on  con- 
ventional nuclear  reactors.  We  also  are 
cutting  in  half  our  solar  and  geothermal 
programs.  Last  week  in  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill  we  drastically  cut  our 
research  on  advanced,  clean-burning 
coal  combustion  technologies  and  on  con- 
servation. 

My  concern  Is  not  that  we  must  cut 
energy  research  programs.  We  must  do 
this  to  meet  our  budgetary  goals  and 
some  of  the  research  is  merely  a  sub- 
sidy to  uneconomic  technologies  anyway. 
My  concern  is  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  pursue  all  of  our  promising  energy 
supply  options.  If  we  go  ahead  with 
Clinch  River  and  the  follow-on  1,000- 
megawatt  breeder  demonstration  we  will 
be  committing  ourselves  to  one  technol- 
ogy inevitably  at  the  expense  of  others. 

I  have  already  argued  that  breeders 
are  not  cost  effective  and  are  not  really 
needed  at  this  time.  Our  limited  budget 
dollars  would  be  better  spent  on  tech- 
nologies that  better  meet  our  short-  or 
medium-term  energy  needs  in  a  more 
cost-effective  way. 

I,  therefore,  think  we  should  terminate 
this  project  so  that  in  the  future  we  can 
have  the  budgetary  flexibility  to  pursue 
those  energy  supply  options  which  best 
suit  our  needs.  We  might  choose  breeder 
reactors  In  the  distant  future,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  in  the  immediate  future  we 
have  much  cheaper  and  much  more  ap- 
propriate options  before  us.  Our  budget 
simply  c&nnot  take  massive  investments 
in  technologies  which  will  not  be  useful 
for  20  years  and  will  not  be  cost  effective 
for  half  a  century. 
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leadershiri  in  demonstrating  the  practi- 
cability o:   various  fuel  cycles. 

CLINCH  RlVfS  WILL  BE  OPERATINO  AT  THE  RIGHT 
TIME 

Experience  in  licensing,  biiilding,  and 
an  intermediate  scale  breeder 
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L990's  if  prudent  decisions  are 
by  utilities  about  the  long- 
for  inexhaustible  energy  from 
:  Sven  if  one  were  to  accept  the 
that   commercialized   breed- 
not  be  needed  before  2020,  as 
by  many  opponents  of  the 
ve  are  already  late  with  prog- 
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$1  billion  has  already  been 
CRBR.  It  has  been  estimated 
cinceled,  the  cost  of  CRBR  to 
American  taxpayer  would  be  more 
billion.  This  compares  to  an 
completion  cost  for  the  project 
$2.2  billion  in  year  of  ex- 
dollars.  The  more  than  half  a 
dollars'  worth  of  components,  pro- 
test items  that  have  been 
r^^resent  more  than  60  percent 
estinated  cost  of  the  major  equip- 
procjirement  for  the  project.  Scrap- 
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will  undoubtedly  cost  a  great 
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by  the  industry  at  large,  753 
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CLINCfj    RIVER    IS    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

of  extensive  review  by  the 

ilegulatory    Conunission,    the 

site  was  given  approval  as 

both  a  public  health  and 

an    environmental    impact 

The  hearings,  suspended  by 

administration,  will  provide 

for  full  weighing  of  any 

public  concerns  regarding  the 

its  operation. 

these  facts  would  lead 
and  has  led  this  administra- 
following  conclusions: 

the  evaluations  by  NASAP 

of  the  need,  timing  and  eco- 

the  LMFBR,  it  is  clear  that 

need  in  the  major  industrial- 

to  be  in  a  position  to  deploy 

around  the  end  of  the  cen- 


and 


oppor  unity 


Pre  sident, 
1  Senat  or 
the 


CRBR 


The  U.S.  LMFBR  program  re- 
orderly  development  program 
»BR  is  a  key  part  of  that  pro- 
CRBR  design  is  current,  in- 
-jj   many    United    States   and 
( echnological     advances.     The 
<  is  an  appropriate  scaleup  from 
Hux  test  facility  (FFTF)   and 
'•  plants  and  represents  a  pru- 
"  of  risk,  cost  and  schedule.  It 
"idate  changes  required  to 
the    LMFBR    system,    in- 
systems.  Throughout  its  de- 
the  CRBR  has  been  supported 
"  been  an  integral  part  of  a 
"*  LMFBR  technology  pro- 


Third.  Construction  and  operation  of 
the  Clinch  River  Plant  will  provide  the 
comprehensive,  sound  technical  base 
needed  to  move  the  breeder  technology 
forward  toward  the  goal  of  being  able  to 
deploy  breeders  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  major,  if  not  the  prime, 
component  in  the  technology  learning 
curve  is  the  experience  gained  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  complete 
interacting  and  interfacing  components 
in  total  systems,  such  as  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor. 

The  director  of  OMB,  Mr.  Stockman, 
has  laid  out  the  administration's  strat- 
egy in  his  letter  of  June  23,  1981,  to 
Secretary  Edwards  as  follows: 
Hon.  James  B.  Edwards, 
Secretary  of  Energy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  Thank  you  for  your  June  10. 
1981.  letter  discussing  key  aspects  of  the  cur- 
rent breeder  program  strategy.  I  agree  that 
we  must  assure  that  Congress  is  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  purpose  of  the  CRBR  Proj- 
ect and  Its  role  In  the  current  strategy.  My 
letters  to  Members  of  Congrees  have  affirmed 
that  the  Administration's  commitment  to 
the  economical  and  safe  development  of  nu- 
clear energy  includes  assuring  that  breeder 
technology  is  advanced  sufficiently  to  permit 
the  private  sector  to  make  market  decisions 
regarding  Its  future  commerclai  develop- 
ment. 

Projections  of  electricity  demand  growth 
have  decreased  substantially  since  the  de- 
velopment of  the  original  breeder  commer- 
cialization program  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  the  early  1970's.  In  light  of 
this,  the  Reagan  Administration  has  devel- 
oped a  new  breeder  strategy  that  will  place 
full  responsibility  for  commercialization  in 
the  private  sector. 

In  line  with  this  new  strategy,  the  Ad- 
ministration needs  to  move  forward  with  the 
necessary  research  and  development  work  to 
permit  a  resolution  of  the  technical  uncer- 
tainties that  would  otherwise  prevent  the 
private  sector  from  judging  the  commercial 
feasibility  of  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor. 

The  current  breeder  program  as  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Energy  is  In  total  ac- 
cord with  this  approach.  The  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  should  be  constructed  and 
operated — not  as  «  commercialization  ac- 
tivity or  as  an  economical  power  generator — 
but  rather  as  the  logicaJ  next  step  in  breeder 
research  and  development. 

In  summary,  the  current  breeder  program 
strategy  should  be  clearly  focused  on  ad- 
vancing the  technology  only  to  the  stage 
that  permits  market  forces  to  determine  fu- 
ture commercial  deployment. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  as- 
sure that  Congress  is  fully  advised  regarding 
the  overall  breeder  strategy  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  proceeding  with  the  Clinch  River 
project. 

Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 

So  in  the  end,  Mr.  President  it  is  time 
to  finally  end  this  issue  by  defeating 
again  the  Bumpers  amendment  before 
us. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  hesitate  to  move  to  table,  but  all  good 
things  must  come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Humphrey 
amendment  at  this  point,  the  Bumpers- 
Humphrey  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAN) .  Is  there  objection  to  ordering 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  underlying 
amendment?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered, 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr,  President,  I  afik 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufScient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  I  may  yield  for  2 
minutes  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  yield  for 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  I  will  again  be  recognized. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  the  issue  we  are  going 
to  vote  on  first  is  the  cost-share  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  up  or  down  on  Clinch 
River.  It  is  the  amendment  offered  by 
myself  and  Senator  Durenberger,  cost- 
sharing.  There  has  been  no  rebuttal  to 
the  issue  of  costsharing.  The  rebuttal  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana never  mentioned  costsharing. 

How  do  we  come  up  with  it?  It  was  in 
the  original  bill.  The  argument  is  used 
that  Clinch  River  is  not  obsolete,  but 
what  we  say  very  simply  is  let  the  pri- 
vate sector  de<;ide  that. 

The  question  is  raised,  what  kind  of  a 
breeder?  We  say  let  the  private  sector 
decide  that  as  well. 

The  question  is  raised  about  the  fore- 
front of  technology,  what  about  Federal 
tests? 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  consistent 
with  the  original  bill,  the  original  con- 
cept, and  the  discussions  in  1981  about 
the  private  sector,  our  amendment  re- 
duces the  appropriation  in  half  and  calls 
upon  the  private  sector  to  provide  the 
other  half  consistent  with  the  original 
intent  of  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  Members 
understand  that  what  they  are  voting  on 
right  now  is  not  Clinch  River  up  or  down, 
but  the  larger  question  of  cost  sharing, 
which  is  important  not  only  vis-a-vis 
Clincjh  River,  but  the  entire  argument 
about  what  the  role  of  the  private  sector 
is  in  the  energy  issue  in  this  day  and 
age. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  moment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  yield  for  a  brief 
moment  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleagues  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Tsongas,  and  Mr. 
Durenberger  for  raising  this  extremely 
important  issue  before  the  Senate.  We 
have  considered  the  question  of  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  many  times 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  Bumpers-Humphrey 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
before  he  moves  to  table? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Why  does  the  Senator 
object  to  an  up-or-down  vote? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  For  one  reason:  it 
saves  us  two  votes  and,  for  another 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  You  are  going  to  move 
to  table  the  Humphrey-Bumpers  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes, 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  What  is  the  pending 
business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  Bumpers-Humphrey 
amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold that  request?  I  have  a  statement  I 
wish  to  make.  I  understand  a  motion  to 
table  is  not  debatable.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withhold  his  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
keeps  going  on  and  on.  We  had  2  '2  hours 
this  morning.  We  have  been  on  this 
amendment  for  2  hours  this  afternoon. 
It  is  after  6  o'clock.  If  the  Senator  in- 
sists, I  will  not  move  to  table.  I  beg  him 
not  to  insist.  I  beg  him  to  put  his  state- 
ment into  the  Record.  A  number  of  Sen- 
ators have  said,  "Please  move  to  table." 

I  will  put  il  in  the  Senator's  hands,  if 
he  insists. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  for  a  moment,  let  me  imderscore 
what  this  Senator  said  a  moment  ago.  As 
manager  of  the  bill,  for  2 ''2  hours  we  beg- 
ged this  amendment  to  come  to  the  floor 
this  morning.  The  proponents  of  this 
amendment  did  not  bring  it  to  the  floor. 
We  have  had  2 '2  hours  that  we  sat  here 
as  managers  of  the  bill  under  a  continu- 
ing quorum  call.  At  this  hour  of  night. 
I  think  we  have  given  ample  time  for 
consideration. 

I  happen  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  but  I  want  to  say 
in  all  deference  to  the  other  Senators 
who  were  ready  to  do  business  today, 
this  amendment  was  not  offered  and  we 
were  asking  for  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered all  morning  long. 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  I  might  make  a  short 
statement,  we  all  have  our  responsibil- 
ities. I  spent  all  morning  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  with  Secretary 
Haig  discussing  some  of  our  foreign 
policy  matters.  I  had  limch  with  King 
Hussein  and  came  back  from  meeting 
with  the  King  for  another  hour  and  a 
half  just  now. 

It  is  not  that  I  have  been  sitting 
around  all  day  delaying  things.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  problem  was  in  bringing 
it  up. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Maybe  we  can  get  a 


unanimous   consent.    How   much   time 
does  the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Let  me  make  a  summary 
statement  for  5  minutes. 

Basically,  my  statement  is  this:  the 
scale  of  technology  that  we  are  talking 
about  with  Clinch  River  is  a  scale  of 
technology  that  several  other  nations 
have  seen  fit  to  bypass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  WUl  the 
Senate  be  in  order?  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  be  al- 
lowed to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  retaining 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  In  summary  let  me  state 
that  while  we  have  continued  with 
Clinch  River,  other  nations  have  gone 
from  a  smaller  reactor  and  then  gone  to 
a  large  reactor.  Clinch  River  is  basically 
a  move  from  a  small  reactor  to  a  me- 
dium-sized reactor  which  other  nations, 
quite  a  number  of  them,  have  seen  fit  to 
bypass. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
go  ahead  and  waste  money  on  a  scale 
technology  that  has  already  had  its  dem- 
onstration elsewhere.  Rather  we  should 
move  directly  to  the  larger  near-com- 
mercial scale,  if  we  wish  to  continue  in 
this  particular  direction. 

While  I  am  very  much  more  in  favor 
of  breeder  reactor  research,  I  am  not 
for  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  be- 
cause we  do  not  need  it.  It  is  a  waste  of 
money. 

If  we  are  really  going  to  be  serious 
about  commercializing  the  breeder  re- 
actor, let  us  go  to  1,200-megawatt  re- 
actors instead  of  the  3  75 -megawatt  size 
for  this  one  at  Clinch  River.  We  can 
bypass  this  step  as  the  United  Kingdom 
has  planned  to,  and  a  number  of  other 
nations  including  France  have  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  been 
pouring  money  down  a  rathole.  We  have 
talked  to  a  number  of  nuclear  scientists 
who  have  indicated  that  if  we  are  going 
this  route  we  should  not  be  going  with 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor,  we 
should  be  going  to  a  bigger  one,  one  that 
really  means  business.  We  do  not  need 
this  intermediate  step. 

While  I  would  have  preferred  to  do 
away  with  all  funding  for  Clinch 
River  through  the  Bumpers  amendment 
as  it  was  presented,  I  think  that,  per- 
haps, the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  will 
have  the  effect  of  doing  the  same  thing, 
because,  as  I  imderstand  it,  the  scale  of 
participation  that  has  been  asked  of  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  country  is 
unlikely  to  be  met;  indeed,  it  is  not  even 
close  to  being  met.  If  we  ask  them  to 
meet  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  this  proj- 
ect, it  will  put  them  on  line.  If  they  want 
this  reactor  they  can  help  fund  it.  If  they 
do  not  want  it.  then  we  can  move  onto 
a  decent-sized  breeder  reactor  or  a  big- 
ger breeder  reactor.  That  is  the  same 
pattern  that  is  followed  by  other  nations 
that  have  gone  ahead  of  us,  and  I  think 
that  will  be  a  practical  way  to  go. 


Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  yielding  time  on  this. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts on  his  50-percent  participation 
amendment. 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  have  been  opposed  to  the 
building  of  the  Clinch  River  breeder  re- 
actor because  I  believe  this  program 
presents  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety,  and  because  this 
facility  is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

The  point  I  will  make  today  is  simple. 
The  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  is  the 
latest  in  a  long  series  of  nuclear  white 
elephants  which  have  cost  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation  biUions  of  dollars  but  have 
never  provided  any  measurable  benefits 
to  our  citizens. 

During  this  year,  we  have  spent  more 
effort  on  reducing  waste  in  the  Federal 
budget  than  ever  before.  We  have  cut 
programs  to  fund  basic  human  needs. 
We  have  cut  scientific  development.  The 
President  has  asked  us  to  slash  the  fimd- 
ing  for  alternative  energy  sources  such 
as  solar  energy  and  energy  conservation 
which  are  so  important  to  the  people  of 
my  State.  Yet,  while  the  President  has 
been  asking  everyone  to  tighten  his  belt, 
he  has  increased  Federal  spending  for 
nuclear  power  by  30  percent. 

The  nuclear  power  industry  is  obvi- 
ously in  trouble.  But  the  nuclear  indus- 
try's difficulties,  any  more  than  any  other 
industry's,  cannot  and  should  not  be 
solved  by  throwing  the  tsucpayers'  money 
at  the  problem. 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  given  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  technology  the  most  ag- 
gressive support  of  any  new  technology 
ever  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Unfortimately.  in  its  enthusiasm 
to  develop  every  aspect  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology, the  Federal  Government  has  not 
tempered  its  enthusiasm  with  equal  fis- 
cal vigilance.  In  fact,  for  many  years, 
billions  of  dollars  have  been  wasted  by 
projects  which  appeared  technologically 
attractive  smd  intellectually  exciting  but 
which,  again  and  again,  have  turned  out 
to  be  expensive  white  elephants.  The 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  is  the  latest 
in  the  long  series  of  such  projects. 

To  put  its  development  in  perspective, 
I  would  like  to  review  a  few  of  the  proj- 
ects which  the  Federal  Government  has 
funded  in  past  years  in  this  area. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  nuclear- 
powered  airplane.  The  concept  behind 
this  program  was  that  the  heat  from  a 
nuclear  reactor  could  be  used  to  provide 
jet  propulsion.  Year  after  year.  Congress 
was  warned  that  the  Russians  were 
ahead  in  this  vital  area,  and  year  after 
year  the  Congress  authorized  millions  to 
support  the  project. 

It  was  soon  recognized  that  the  nu- 
clear jet  plane  suffered  from  an  insur- 
mountable problem.  If  enough  lead 
shielding  were  placed  on  the  plane  to 
protect  the  passengers  from  the  radia- 
tion produced  by  the  engine,  the  plane 
would  be  too  heavy  to  get  off  the  groimd. 
At  one  point,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission proposed  using  old  pilots  in  the 
planes.  Since  they  had  a  shorter  time  to 
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ttle  extra  radiation  would  do 


live,  a  1 
less  hanli. 

In  whit  would  have  been  the  most 
star-croa  sed  technological  combination 
imaginalle,  it  was  even  proposed  that 
nuclear  jet  engines  be  placed  on  the  C- 
5A  cargoi  plane. 

The  C-J5A  had  the  unfortunate  habit  of 
dropping)  engines  in  flight.  The  core  of  a 
nuclear  jet  engine — in  a  single  year — 
would  bq  more  radioactive  than  a  Hiro- 
shima bOmb.  Imagine  if  the  C-6A  had 
dropped  (t  nuclear  jet  engine? 

Tliis  program  has  now  been  abandoned 
by  us  anc  the  Russians,  yet  the  American 
taxpayer  i  spent  over  $1.5  billion  support- 
ing this  iiroject  over  11  years. 

Then  there  was  the  nuclear-powered 
buzz  bomb.  It  was  designed  to  use  a  nu- 
clear-pov  ered  rocket  to  send  atomic 
bombs  on  our  enemies.  Unfortunately, 
the  nuclear  rocket  engine  spewed  mil- 


lions   of 


friendly  ( erritory  on  its  way  to  its  target. 
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was  abandoned — but  not  until 


after  hundreds  of  millions  were  wasted. 

If  not  b  jet.  if  not  a  rocket — perhaps 
then  a  nuclear-powered  spaceship.  It 
was  an  litriguing  idea — the  ship  could 
fly  forever.  It  was  even  proposed  that  it 
could  "intercept  potentially  hostile  space 
The  principal  problem  in  space 
flight,  urifortunately.  is  not  flying  for- 
ever but  getting  off  the  ground  in  the 
first  placi!. 

Never  jnind  that  NASA, thought  the 
was  a  waste  of  ^oney.  Over 
in    taxpayers    money    was 
this  project  as  well.  By  the 
engine  w€is  tested  at  a  site 
called  Jatkass  Flats,  Nev. 

If  not  i  n  the  air — perhaps  on  the  sea. 
The  idea-  -build  a  nuclear-powered  mer- 
chant shp  which  could  steam  forever. 
Never  mind  that  merchant  ships  want  to 
C€dl  at  port  regularly  to  unload  their 
cargo.  Oier  $100  million  was  spent  on 
this  prog -am  before  it  was  abandoned. 

And  th(  'Xi  there  was  the  proposal  to  use 
radiation  to  preserve  food.  It  was  aban- 
doned aft»r  scores  of  millions  were  spent. 

And  th^n  there  was  Project  Plowshare. 
Nuclear  bombs  would  be  used  to  excavate 
canals  an  1  release  natural  gas.  Over  $150 
million  wis  spent  on  this  project  before 
it  also  was  abandoned. 

But  my  favorite  is  plutonium-powered 
long- John  5  developed  to  keep  deep  sea 
divers  wi  rm.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  press 
release 


warms  a  garment  of  the 

type   worn   under   the   diver's 

"he  water  Is  warmed  in  a  bottle- 

hei.t  exchanger  which  contains 

capsules  of  plutonlum  238  fuel. 


know  how  much  was  wasted 

-powered  long  Johns,  but 

record  they  were  ever  popular 


1.11  the  other  argtaments  have 
the  wayside,  it  is  argued  that 
:ontinue  spending  these  huge 
)f  money  on  breeder  reactors 

1e  French  are  doing  it.  Why  our 
is  more  expensive  than  the 
French.  British,  German,  and 
program  is  never  explained 


Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
argued,  we  cannot  lose  out  to  the  French. 
I  did  not  understand  the  French  at- 
titude to  the  breeder  program — which 
will  obviously  be  an  economic  failure — 
until  I  studied  the  French  decision  to 
build  the  Panama  Canal  in  the  course  of 
our  debate  on  that  matter. 

Because  Ferdinand  de  Lessups  had 
built  a  sea-level  canal  at  the  Suez,  he  de- 
cided that  the  glory  of  France  demanded 
a  sea-level  canal  be  built  at  Panama.  Of 
course,  there  was  a  mountain  in  the  way 
in  Panama.  You  have  all  seen  the  pic- 
tures of  the  hulks  of  the  rusting  French 
heavy  equipment  which  they  left  when 
they  abandoned  the  project. 

And  we  all  know  the  story  of  how  the 
United  States — using  a  more  practical 
plan — succeeded  and,  with  this  project, 
established  its  place  in  the  world  as  a 
major  economic  power. 

The  breeder  decision  is  really  the  same 
type  of  decision.  We  can  spend  our  very 
tight  research  dollars  to  build  better, 
more  eflScient  uranium-powered  reactors 
and  coal  plants  or  gamble  billions  on  a 
whole  new  type  of  reactor  which  will  be 
twice  as  expensive  as  our  present 
powerplants. 

The  French  made  that  gamble  with 
their  sea-level  canal  and  lost  to  the 
United  States.  The  French  gambled  on 
the  SST  and  again  lost  to  the  U.S.  jumbo 
jets. 

Let  them  gamble  again  on  a  "white 
elephant "  breeder  while  we  concentrate 
on  building  more  efficient  coal  and  ura- 
nium plants.  They  will  surely  lose  again. 

The  only  purpose  of  a  breeder  reactor 
is  to  create  electricity.  The  United  States 
has  400  years  of  coal  and  100  years  of 
uranium  supplies — all  of  which  can  be 
used  to  generate  electricity.  It  makes  no 
energy  or  economic  sense  to  spend  bil- 
lions more  to  develop  a  substitute  for 
coal  and  uranium,  our  most  abundant 
domestic  fuels. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  from 
Jackass  Flats,  to  the  nuclear-powered 
C-5A.  to  the  plutonium-powered  long 
Johns,  the  nuclear  research  program  has 
been  a  parade  of  nuclear  w»iite  ele- 
phants. I  think  it  is  time  to  stop  making 
the  taxpayers  finance  the  parade.  I  sup- 
port the  cancellation  of  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor.* 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

The  administration  proposal  for  $254 
mUlion  for  the  Clinch  River  breeder  re- 
actor is  a  classic  example  of  its  mis- 
guided energy  policy. 

It  is  a  policy  that  cuts  promising  pro- 
grams by  over  60  percent — like  solar  re- 
search— that  wiU  reduce  our  dependence 
on  imported  oil  and  increases  funding 
for  programs  that  will  do  little  or  noth- 
ing to  reduce  our  energy  dependence — 
like  Clinch  River — by  14  percent. 

It  is  a  policy  of  oil  price  decontrol  at  a 
cost  to  Massachusetts  consumers  of  $25 
billion  during  this  decade  while  provid- 
ing $3  billion  for  the  Clinch  River 
project. 

The  administration  justifies  its  drastic 
budget  cuts  for  solar,  and  other  renew- 
able sources  by  placing  increased  reli- 


ance on  private  market  forces.  What  I 
fail  to  understand  is  why  an  adminis- 
tration that  claims  so  deep  a  commit- 
ment to  the  free  market  continues  to 
countenance  vast  Federal  subsidies  for 
nuclear  projects  like  Clinch  River. 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  present  Director 
of  OMB  wrote  to  his  Republican  House 
colleagues  to  oppose  funds  for  Clinch 
River.  Mr.  Stockman  said  at  the  time 
that  the  $3  billion  Clinch  River  project 
is  "totally  incompatible  with  a  free  mar- 
ket approach  to  energy  policy."  Appar- 
ently Mr.  Stockman's  faith  in  the  free 
market  has  been  shaken  in  recent 
months. 

This  amendment  walks  a  middle  road 
between  total  elimination  of  the  Clinch 
River  project  and  full  Federal  funding. 

If  Clinch  River  has  conunercial  poten- 
tial, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  private 
industry  to  shoulder  half  the  cost. 

An  administration  that  would  cut  70 
percent  of  the  solar  and  conservation 
because  it  believes  the  private  sector  can 
take  over  should  apply  the  same  reason- 
ing to  Chnch  River. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  posed  by  this 
amendment  is  one  of  fundamental  fair- 
ness. Fiscal  restraint  is  needed  but  It 
must  be  fair — an  administration  that 
wants  reductions  for  CETA  job  training 
for  unemployed  workers  in  depressed  in- 
dustries and  inner  cities  should  not  be 
advocating  what  Mr.  Stockman  once 
termed  "a  large,  uneconomic  subsidy" 
that  is  nothing  more  than  a  CETA  pro- 
gram for  nuclear  engineers. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  we  are  engaged  in  a  debate  over 
the  future  of  the  Clinch  River  Breeder 
reactor  project.  And  if  the  script  and 
principals  in  the  debate  have  a  familiar 
quality,  it  should  not  surprise  us,  be- 
cause we  have  been  through  the  essen- 
tial arguments  many  times. 

For  at  least  4  years,  the  Clinch  River 
project  has  been  attacked  with  a  variety 
of  arguments  for  termination,  argu- 
ments which  have,  one  by  one,  been  dis- 
missed by  a  resolute  Congress.  The 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  is  a  tech- 
nologically advanced,  necessary,  and 
prudent  step  in  the  development  of  this 
country's  breeder  reactor  option.  It  is  a 
technology  demonstration  plant,  and  it 
is  clearly  a  proper  role  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  continue  its  support  for 
development  of  this  new  technology. 

Since  the  final  cost  estimates  were 
presented  in  early  1975,  the  cost  escala- 
tion in  the  Clinch  River  plant  has  mar- 
ginally exceeded  the  cost  escalation 
which  all  of  us  have  felt  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  and  I  might  add.  it 
has  been  a  much  smaller  escalation  than 
the  general  inflation  in  energy  prices 
during  that  period. 

More  than  $1  billion  has  been  spent 
on  the  project,  a  project  which  has 
matured  to  the  point  of  85  percent  com  - 
pletion  in  design,  $500  million  worth  of 
equipment  on  order,  and  $125  million 
in  completed  components  awaiting  con- 
struction. The  net  cost  of  terminating 
the  project  would,  over  the  project  life- 
time, exceed  the  cost  of  completing  it. 
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Mr.  President,  this  project  can  be 
completed  by  the  late  1980's,  according 
to  DOE  estimates,  at  an  additional  cost 
equivalent  to  10  days  of  imported  oil. 
Consider  that,  my  friends.  For  the  price 
of  10  days  imported  oil.  this  country  can 
maintain  the  only  proven  technology  ca- 
pable of  supplying  our  energy  needs  into 
the  21st  century  and  beyond.  That  is  a 
key  point  that  we  should  not  dismiss 
lightly.  Some  have  suggested  that  the 
United  States  might  purchase  French 
breeder  technology,  but  these  arguments 
fail  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  the  French 
design  does  not  currently  meet  U.S. 
licensing  standards. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  commit- 
ment which  this  Nation  has  made  and 
will  continue  to  make  in  the  LMFBR  pro- 
gram, it  would  be  folly  not  to  proceed 
with  construction  of  a  technology  dem- 
onstration facility  in  concert  with  our 
basic  research  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  serves  little  purpose 
to  summarize  again  all  of  the  technical 
considerations  in  support  of  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor.  The  question  I 
wish  to  discuss  now  is  not  the  detail  of 
whether  the  steam  generator  technology 
is  the  most  advanced  In  the  world — 
many  believe  it  is.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  de- 
bate whether  the  loop  design  is  better 
than  the  French  pool  design — most  ob- 
servers point  out  that  both  designs  have 
their  merits  and  demerits.  Nor  do  I  wish 
to  press  the  point  of  the  advanced  core 
design  which  was  developed  during  the 
4-year  hiatus  of  the  past  administration, 
even  though  that  design  was  considered 
such  a  leap  ahead  that  it  prompted  a 
French  physicist  to  refer  to  the  Ameri- 
can innovation  with  resigned  admiration 
as  "our  second  Waterloo." 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  that  one  can 
find  a  single,  high-technology  issue  of 
this  nature  on  which  experts  will  not 
disagree  on  one  point  or  another.  I 
would  only  point  out  that  the  substantial 
majority  of  experts  in  LMFBR  tech- 
nology continue  to  believe  that  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  is  an  entirely  ap- 
propriate step  in  the  American  develop- 
ment of  LMFBR  technology.  And  when 
distinguished  panels  of  scientists  meet, 
deliberate,  and  reach  a  consensus  con- 
clusion on  such  issues.  I  believe  it  Is  im- 
perative that  we  listen. 

I  would  remind  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues of  the  conclusions  of  the  Inter- 
national Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation 
Conference  of  66  nations — 66  nations 
whose  experts  on  nuclear  power  in  1980 
strongly  reaffirmed  the  need  for  con- 
tinued worldwide  development  of  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor.  The 
INFCE  report  noted  that  the  breeder  re- 
actor has  better  health,  environmental, 
and  safety  prospects  than  today's  nu- 
clear powerplants.  and  that  the  econom- 
ic prospects  are  comparable  to  today's 
generation  of  plants.  Scientists  and  en- 
gineers for  secure  energy,  whose  rost«r 
lists  900  distinguished  scientists  and  8 
Nobel  Prize  winners  has  noted  recently 
that — 

In  view  of  recent  political  developments 
in  certain  western  countries,  particularly 
Prance,  the  Clinch  River  breeder  project 
may  become  the  only  reliable  technological 
undertaking  of  iU  kind  In  the  free  world. 


Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  wisely, 
I  believe,  made  a  commitment  to  the 
development  of  LMFBR  system,  a  com- 
mitment which  Prance,  Great  Britain. 
Germany,  Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  also  made.  They  are  actively  and 
vigorously  pursuing  this  process  while 
we  have  temporized,  redesigned,  debated, 
and  in  the  end,  done  nothing.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  President  has, 
in  his  recent  policy  statement  commit- 
ted this  administration  to  reactivation 
and  reinvigoration  of  the  U.S.  LMFBR 
program.  The  President  has  urged  the 
rapid  completion  of  the  Clinch  River 
demonstration  plant  as  a  key  element  in 
that  program. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  Nation  wants 
to  continue  an  LMFBR  development 
program,  then  the  question  of  economics 
argues  in  favor  of  the  demonstration 
project  in  question.  The  main  uncer- 
tainties concerning  the  LMFBR  are  not 
technical,  as  is  the  case  with  unproven 
technologies  such  as  fusion.  They  are 
economic,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  my 
distinguished  colleagues  who  argue 
against  this  project  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, because  this  is  a  technology  dem- 
onstration, and  an  important  economic 
demonstration.  The  economic  questions 
for  the  LMFBR  fuel  cycle  can  only  be 
answered  by  developing  real-world  ex- 
perience in  the  assembly  and  operation 
of  such  a  plant,  by  experiencing  the 
actual  duty  cycles,  observing  the  opera- 
tion and  reliability  of  plant  components, 
and  finally  and  importantly,  by  gaining 
experience  with  the  entire  breeder  re- 
actor fuel  cycle. 

This  administration  has  wisely,  in  my 
judgment,  committed  itself  to  such  a 
program.  It  has  rededicated  this  coun- 
try to  the  pursuit  of  all  energy  options 
now  within  our  grasp.  I  believe  that  de- 
cision today  is  as  wise  as  it  was  10 
years  ago  when  the  Clinch  River  reactor 
project  was  conceived,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  stand  by  this  commitment 
and  to  see  this  project  to  immediate  con- 
struction and  rapid  completion. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the  mo- 
tion to  table  affects  two  amendments.  If 
the  motion  to  table  succeeds,  I  shall  come 
back  later  and  raise  the  same  question 
over  again  and  take  much  more  time.  So 
I  ask  that  the  motion  to  table  be  with- 
drawn so  we  can  have  two  votes  on  the 
cost-sharing  amendment  by  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota ;  should  that 
fail,  then  the  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  Hampshire  and  Arkansas. 
Should  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  de- 
cide not  to  do  it,  I  fully  intend  to  bring 
it  back  and  have  a  full  discussion  of  the 
issue  at  that  point. 

It  is  not  meant  as  a  thretit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  want  a  clear  vote  on  the  is- 
sue of  cost  sharing.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  can  have  it  now  or  have  it 
with  more  extended  debate  later  this 
evening. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
then  have  an  immediate  vote  on  the 
motion  to  table  the  Bumpers-Humphrey 
amendment  and  that  those  votes  be  sep- 
arated but  back  to  back.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  withhold  the  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  make  this 
request  now.  but  I  should  like  to  explain 
it  to  give  Senators  a  chance  to  object. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
have  back-to-back  votes  on  motions  to 
table,  first,  the  Tsongas  amendment  and, 
second,  the  Bumpers-Humphrey  amend- 
ment; that  there  be  no  intervening  de- 
bate; and  that  both  be  15 -minute  roll- 
calls.  I  shall  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
until  we  get  it  cleared  through  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  why  not  make  the  second  rollcall  a 
10-minute  rollcall?  Everybody  will  be 
here. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
idea.  I  would  not  want  to  ask  it  unless  the 
leadership  agrees  on  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  imderstand  that  it  is 
now  cleared  by  the  majority  leader,  so  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  motions 
to  table  the  two  amendments,  with  votes 
of  15  minutes  and  10  minutes  respec- 
tively, occur  back  to  back  with  no  inter- 
vening debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  table  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator frcHn  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  other  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
take  unanimous  consent  to  make  the  mo- 
tion to  table  the  first-degree  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
minute;  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
just  gotten  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  two  votes  back  to  back  on  the  motion 
to  table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  But  the 
yeas  and  nays  had  not  been  ordered,  not 
requested  nor  ordered,  on  the  second  re- 
quest; only  on  the  first  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  only  to  the  ques- 
tion of  yeas  and  nays  that  the  objection 
was  interjected.  Is  that  right,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
case.  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  pose  a  question. 

Is  there  objection  to  ordering  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  par- 
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situation  if  the  motion  to 

amendment   of   the   Senator 

Massachusetts  fails?  At  that  point, 

be  the  pending  business? 

PRISIDING  OFFICER.  At  that 

Senator  will  be  recognized  to 

tal  le  the  underlying  amendment 

Senfitor  from  Arkansas. 

iS.  Further  reserving  the 

object.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 

p  arliamentary  situation  at  this 

vote  will  be  on  a  motion  to 

Tiongas  amendment. 

PRE  SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


BUMpeRS.  a  motion  at  this  time, 

t  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at 

a  motion  to  table  the  under- 

amenMment  is  not  in  order  except 

s  consent? 
PREJSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

BUJtPERS.   But,  Mr.   President. 
Pfeceding   unanimous-consent 
table  both  on  back-to-back 
to? 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
correct,  it  was  agreed  to. 
BUAfPERS.  Then  my  question  is 
Tsongas    amendment    is 
the  unanimous-consent  re- 
control  and  the  motion  to 
Bjumpers  amendment  would  be 
the  yeas  and  nays  would 


tie 
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PRESIDING    OFFICER.    They 
to  be  requested  at  that  time. 
BU\tPERS  And  they  could  be  re- 
anybody:  is  that  correct? 
PF  ESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
rorrect. 
BUMPERS.  Then  I  object  to  the 
of  it. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
t )  the  second  part  of  the  re- 
b  ;en  heard. 
JOH!«STON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
niotion  to  table  the  Tsongas 

PI^ESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

on  agreeing  to  the  motion 

amendment  of  the  Senator 

On   this   question 

nays  have  been  ordered, 

will  call  the  roll. 

assistant  legislative  clerk  called 


Massachusetts, 
and 


I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
Arizona  (Mr.  GoLDWATER>  and 
from    Connecticut     (Mr. 
necessarily  absent, 
announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Stevens*   is  absent  due  to 
family. 
CRAl^STON.  I  announce  that  the 
Oklahoma   (Mr.  Boren), 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
are  necessarily  absent. 
SSIDING     OFFICER.     Are 
other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
to  vote? 

was  announced — yeas  43. 
follows : 


from 
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YEAS — 43 


Cochran 
D'Amato 
Dan  forth 
Denton 
Doi« 


Domenlcl 

East 

Oam 

Oorton 

Onassley 


Hawkins 

Long 

St«aord 

Hayakawa 

Mathias 

Stennis 

Hetlm 

Mattingly 

Synimi» 

Heinz 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Helms 

Miirkowskl 

Tower 

Huddleston 

Pressler 

Wallop 

Jaciuon 

Sasaar 

Warner 

Johnston 

Sihmllt 

Zorlnsky 

Kasten 

Simpson 

Laxalt 

Specter 
NAYS— 51 

Armstrong 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Popd 

Nlckles 

Biden 

Olenn 

Nuiun 

Buschwltz 

Hart 

Pack  wood 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Holllngs 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Pr>x>r 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Inouye 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Kaiirtolph 

Chiles 

Kassebauni 

Rlegle 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Crouslon 

Leahi' 

Rudman 

DeOonclnl 

Levin 

Sar  banes 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Matsunciga 

WlUiams 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Me.chetr 
Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-6 

Boren 

Goldwater 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Moynlban 

Weicker 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (UP  No.  583)  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
understand  the  order  that  was  entered 
previously,  it  was  for  back-to-back 
tabling  motions.  Since  this  motion  to 
table  was  not  agreed  to,  it  would  appear 
to  me  that  the  orderly  procedure  would 
be  to  go  ahead  and  have  a  vote  now  on 
the  Tsongas  amendment.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  for  my  part  to  do  that  on  a  voice 
vote,  and  then  we  can  proceed  with  a 
motion  to  table  the  Bumpers-Humphrey 
amendment.  Mr.  President,  I  make  that 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  just  facilitate  the  adoption  of  the 
Tsongas  amendment.  There  is  no  F>ar- 
liamentary  device  involved  here.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  go  on  with  the  tabling 
motion.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  voice 
vote  in  30  seconds  will  dispose  of  this  and 
get  us  to  the  prime  issue,  which  is  the 
Bumpers  amendment. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  If  the  Senator  agrees 
to  a  voice  vote  on  my  amendment,  and 
my  amendment  becomes  in  essence  the 
Bumpers-Humphrey  amendment,  we 
would  then  have  a  motion  to  table  which 
will  be  identical  in  fact  to  what  we  have 
just  voted  upon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  it  is  not  identical.  It 
would  be  an  amendment  to  the  Bump- 
ers-Humphrey amendment,  but  it  would 
be  the  Bumpers-Humphrey  amendment 
to  be  tabled.  We  are  going  to  have  a  vote 
on  that  anyway  because  it  has  already 
been  ordered. 


Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  If  there  is  a  voice  vote 
on  my  amendment,  does  not  my  amend- 
ment now  modify  the  Bumpers -Hum- 
phrey amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  If  that  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  then  a  vote  on  Bumpers- 
Humphrey  is.  in  fact,  a  vote  on  my 
amendment,  which  is  just  exactly  what 
we  did. 

Mr.  BAKEai.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
amendment  was  an  add-on  to  the  Bump- 
ers-Humphrey amendment,  an  addition 
to  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  not  an  identical  vote. 
It  will  contain  the  identical  material,  but 
the  tabling  motion  against  the  Bumpers 
amendment  would  include  both  the  Bum- 
pers-Humphrey language  and  the  lan- 
guage adopted  in  Tsongas. 

I  do  not  press  the  point.  We  are  taking 
more  time  arguing  about  It  than  we 
would  save  by  doing  it.  so  I  withdraw  the 
request,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  Bumpers-Humphrey  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  now  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Could  the  Chair  state 
what  differences  there  are.  in  effect,  be- 
tween the  upcoming  vote  and  that  which 
we  have  just  voted  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
cannot  interpret  the  legislative  result  of 
each  vote.  The  Chair  can  only  state  the 
parliamentary  situation  on  each  vote  as 
it  occurs. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Further  pariiamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  vote  that  Is  going  to  take  place  now 
is  exactly  the  same  as  the  vote  which 
just  took  place,  which  was  the  vote  on 
the  Tsongas  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  Humphrey-Bumpers  amend- 
ment. The  Chair  cannot  interpret  the  re- 
sult of  the  forthcoming  vote.  The  Chair 
can  only  state  that  the  vote  at  this  time 
will  be  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  table  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  As  amended  by 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Senate  in  order.  Will 
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Senators  please  clear  the  aisles  and  take 
their  seats  since  we  must  answer  specif- 
ically parliamentary  inquiries,  and  the 
Chair  is  unable  to  hear  the  inquiry. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  Tsongas  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  the  copy  I  have 
is  the  same  as  the  one  at  the  desk. 

Is  it  not  correct  that  the  Tsongas 
amendment  provides  that  "at  the  end  of 
the  amendment  add  the  following,"  and 
that  it  is  an  addition  to  and  not  a  sub- 
stitution for  the  Bumpers-Humphrey 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  correctly  stated  the  procedural 
status  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  question  before  us 
then  is  the  composite  of  the  two.  the 
Humphrey-Bumpers  as  amended  by  the 
Tsongas  amendment  which  added  lan- 
guage to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  a  motion  to 
table  the  first  degree  amendment,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Several  Senators  siddressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, and  I  hope  the  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  will  agree  to 
it.  It  would  essentially  vitiate  the  previ- 
ous unanimous-consent  request,  because 
I  think  the  objection  to  the  voice  vote 
on  Tsongas  has  been  withdrawn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  voice 
vote  the  Tsongas  amendment,  and  then 
allow  a  tabling  motion  on  the  Bumpers 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
urge  that  the  Senate  do  that.  That  is 
going  to  get  us  out  of  this  predicament, 
and  that  is  preci:>ely  the  way  it  ought 
to  go,  in  my  judgment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  it  be  in  order 
to  have  the  amendment  read  that  we 
are  going  to  vote  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  will 
be  the  Bumpers  amendment — will  the 
Senator  state  precisely  what  he  would 
like  to  say? 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  motion  to  table  has 
been  defeated,  we  have  not  taken  any 
action  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
propose  in  the  request,  as  I  understand 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and 
which  I  heartily  support,  is  tJiat  the 
Tsongas  amendment,  which  was  not 
tabled,  now  be  adopted  by  voice  vote,  and 
then  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on 
a  motion  to  taJsle  the  Bumpers-Hum- 
phrey amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  would  take  care  of 
my  objection.  I  was  concerned  about  not 
taicing  any  action  on  the  Tsongas 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  that  request?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  a  tabling  motion  pending? 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  would  now  be  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (putting  the  question). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  583)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  amend- 
ed by  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Will  this  be  a  10-minute 
rollcall  as  provided  for? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  are  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAICER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and 
the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  is  absent  due  to  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48. 
nays  46.  as  follows? 


(Rollcall  Vote  No.  355  Leg.) 

YEAS— 48 

Abdnor 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Andrews 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Baker 

Ha^'skava 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Heflln 

Rudman 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Sasseir 

Oochmn 

Helms 

Schmltt 

D'Amato 

Huddleston 

Simpwsn 

Danforth 

Jackson 

Specter 

Denton 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Dole 

Kasten 

Stennls 

Domenlcl 

Laxalt 

Symms 

East 

Long 

Thurmond 

Ford 

Mathias 

Tower 

Qam 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

Gorton 

McCiure 

Warner 

OrBsdey 

Murkowskl 
NAYS— 46 

Armstrong 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Baucus 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Blden 

Exon 

MltcheU 

Boschwltz 

Glenn 

Nlckles 

Bradley 

Hart 

Niinn 

Bumi>ers 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Byrd. 

HoUines 

Percy 

Hsury  P..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Proymlre 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Quayle 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Riegle 

Co  hem 

KeTOn<»dy 

Roth 

Cnanstou 

Leahy 

Sarhanes 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Dixon 

Lugar 

WlUlams 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Boren 
Cannon 
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Ooldwater  Stevens 

Muyruban  Welckar 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  582  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  more  votes  this  evening. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  wliich  the  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  is  debatable,  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  motion  to  table  is. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  you 
recognized  the  majority  leader  and  he 
moved  to  reconsider.  I  ask,  is  that  not 
debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  Senator  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  a  vote  on  a  non- 
debatable  issue  is  nondebatablc. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motiort  to  reconsider. 
if  it  is  in  order,  on  the  ta^)le. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  al- 
ready indicated  that  there  will  be  no 
more  votes  tonight. 

THE    BARNWELL    NUCLEAS    FUEL    PLANT 

Mr.  THUFIMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Senate  is  cMisidering  an  im- 
portant appropriations  bill,  H.R.  4144, 
the  energy  and  water  development  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1982.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  bill  contains 
$10  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  of  the  Barnwell  Nuclear 
Fuel  Plant  located  near  Barnwell,  S.C. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  Barnwell  plant  is  the  Nation's 
first  largescale  commercial  reprocessing 
plant.  It  was  never  utilized,  however,  to 
reprocess  spent  light  water  reactor  fuel 
because  of  President  Carter's  decision  in 
April  1977  to  indefinitely  defer  commer- 
cial reprocessing.  Since  that  time.  Con- 
gress has  each  fiscal  year  provided  a 
modest  amount  in  research  funds  to  keep 
this  facility  from  being  closed. 

These  fimds,  in  my  opinion,  have  been 
well  spent.  Valuable  research  programs 
have  been  and  are  being  con(iucted  at 
the  Barnwell  plant.  We  have  kept  open 
the  possibility  of  one  day  utilizing  this 
national  resource  for  its  intended  pur- 
pose— reprocessing  of  commercial  spent 
fuel. 

The  time  for  decisionmaking  with  re- 
gard to  the  future  of  the  Barnwell  facil- 
ity is  at  hand,  however,  and  the  conver- 
gence of  several  factors  indicates  that  a 
decision  will  soon  be  made.  President 
Reagan,  in  his  policy  statement  on  nu- 
clear power  issued  on  October  8  of  this 
year,  officially  lifted  the  ban  on  com- 
mercial reprocessing  activities  in  the 
United  States.  The  administration  has 
stopped  short  of  involving  the  Federal 
Government  in  such  reprocessing  activ- 
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This    198!     safeguards   demonstration 
which  involves  a  procedure  for 
Plutonium  inventories  while 
operation  rather  than  hav- 
plant  down  to  perform  that 
include  participants  from 
'  other  countries,  including 
Germany.   Without  such  a 
at  Barnwell  in  1982,  it  is 
this  new  safeguards  system 
utilized  at  foreign  reprocessing 


and 


admin  stration 


reason  why  continuation  of 

program  is  necessary  is  that 

time  for  potential  private 

evaluate  whether  and  under 

Barnwell  might  be 

operated  by  the  private 

mentioned  earlier,  the  cur- 

strongly    supports 

by  the  private  sector.  Also. 

conclusion  reached  by  the 

Barnwell  that  it  is  commer- 

for  them  to  attempt 

and  operate  the  plant,  some 

been  expressed  by  private 

:  orming  a  consortium  to  pur- 

oferate  the  plant  as  a  reproc- 

More  time  is  needed  for 

to  be  explored,  particularly 

of  Energy  to  discuss 

private  purchasers  how 

icy   and   regulatory   bar- 
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efforts  would  comport  with 

administration's     overall    nuclear 

the  President  having  an- 

October  8  statement  that 

pursue  consistent,  long-term 
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would  eliminate  regulatory  impediments 
to  commercial  interest  in  reprocessing. 

Also,  the  President  has  requested  that 
the  Director  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  study 
the  feasibility  of  utilizing  the  breeder 
reactor  program  to  provide  a  stable 
market  for  private  sector  reprocessing. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  and  thank 
the  leadership  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  including  SIO  million 
for  R.  &  D.  activities  at  Barnwell  through 
fiscal  year  1982.  For  reasons  which  I  have 
just  outlined,  I  anticipate  that  this  will 
te  the  last  fiscal  year  for  which  Congress 
will  appropriate  such  funds.  This  is.  how- 
ever, a  crucial  decisiormiaking  period  re- 
garding this  facility.  Continuation  of  the 
research  program  through  1982  will  al- 
low time  to  explore  and  evaluate  various 
ways  to  achieve  the  goal  of  operating  the 
Barnwell  plant  as  a  reprocessing  center. 
O  Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
about  the  $24.75  million  that  is  appro- 
priated for  Three  Mile  Island  research. 
As  I  understand  the  language  of  the 
committee  report,  this  money  is  solely  for 
research  and  development,  not  for  clean- 
up. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  correct.  The  moneys  for 
Three  Mile  Island  are  specifically  appro- 
priated for  research  and,  as  noted  in  our 
report. 

The  committee  Is  concerned,  however,  that 
the  funding  provided  be  lised  only  for  legiti- 
mate R.  &  D.  activities  and  not  for  work 
expected  to  be  performed  by  GPU  In  cleanup 
and  restoration  of  the  facility. 

Mr.  LEVTN.  Many  of  our  colleagues — 
as  well  as  taxpayers — are  concerned  that 
Federal  tax  dollars  not  be  used  to  "bail 
out"  the  Three  Mile  Island  facility.  I 
would  like  to  clarify  that  the  committee 
intends  that  this  $24.75  million  be  used 
for  research  not  for  demonstration;  that 
the  committee  expects  the  DOE  will  be 
:nonitoring  the  cleanup  to  assure  that  it 
is  done  adequately,  so  that  the  DOE's 
effort  is  in  addition  to  the  actual  clean- 
up, which  will  be  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  utility.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  committee  does  not  envision  that 
this  money  fund  a  demonstration  plan 
with  the  DOE  cleaning  up  to  show  the 
utility  how  such  accidents  should  be 
cleaned  up.  If  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
committee's  report  language,  what  assur- 
ance do  we  have  that  this  money  will  not 
be  so  used? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  committee  will 
request  that  the  Department  of  Energy 
report  fully  to  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  on  the  use  of  these  funds  and 
adequately  record  that  the  $24.75  million 
is  not  used  for  any  cleanup  activities 
that  appropriately  should  be  fimded  by 
the  utilitv.  Further,  the  committee  will 
require  that  such  assurances  are  ade- 
quate before  considering  providing  any 
more  funds  for  R.  &  D.  next  year. 

Mr.  LEVTN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  statement  and  for  putting 
the  Department  of  Energy  on  notice  that 
we  will  carefully  check  to  make  sure  that 
the  Department  lives  up  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  this  agreement.* 

•    Mr.    JACKSON.   Mr.    President,   the 
funding  for  basic  research  in  the  Federal 


budget  is  crucial  to  insuring  the  long- 
term  technical  superiority  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  We  can  never  know  apriori 
which  basic  research  project  will  pay 
dividends  to  our  economy  at  some  point 
15  or  20  years  down  the  road.  However, 
it  is  crucial  that  we  maintain  an  ade- 
quate level  of  funding  for  basic  research 
so  that  new  discoveries  can  keep  the 
pipeline  of  technological  advances  full. 

Recently  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  discuss 
the  issue  of  Federal  funding  of  research. 
At  the  conclusion  of  that  conference,  a 
statement  was  released  indicating  the 
consensus  arrived  at  by  the  100  presti- 
gious scientists  in  attendance.  I  ask  that 
a  copy  of  their  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement 

The  conference  on  research  and  develop- 
ment was  a  meeting  on  October  26-27,  1981, 
of  about  100  university  officials,  laboratory 
directors.  Industrial  research  executives,  sci- 
entists and  engineers,  and  individuals  expe- 
rienced in  public  policy,  who  were  drawn 
together  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Frank  Press, 
President.  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
conferees  met  to  discuss  the  impact  of  the 
prospective  budget  reductions  proposed  by 
the  Administration  upon  the  Nation's  scien- 
tific research  capabilities.  Officials  of  the 
Administration  discussed  their  proposals 
with  the  group.  Observers  from  the  staff  of 
the  Congress  and  the  press  were  present.  The 
conferees  reached  consensus  on  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  problems  of  the  economy — inflation, 
high  Interest  rates,  industrial  stagnation — 
have  eroded  research  and  development  Just 
as  they  have  impacted  other  sectors  of  our 
society.  The  participants  in  the  conference 
understand  that  the  nation  must  pass 
through  a  period  of  restraint  in  public  ex- 
penditures. Yet  the  proposed  reductions  In 
the  President's  September  or  Fall  Budget  will 
do  irreversible  damage  unless  longer  term 
research,  in  contrast  to  development  and 
demonstration,  is  protected. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  conference  that  con- 
tinued sound  Investments  in  research  and 
development  by  the  Federal  Government  are 
essential  to  our  national  goals,  including 
public  welfare,  a  strong  national  security, 
and  a  renewal  of  growth  in  productivity. 
Much  of  our  economic  growth  over  the  last 
thre3  decades  is  directly  attributable  to  re- 
search and  development  that  has  been  sup- 
ported by  both  government  and  industry  and 
even  earlier  Investments  in  research.  Because 
of  the  important  relationship  between  re- 
search, technology  and  increased  produc- 
tivity, the  expressed  goals  of  this  Adminis- 
tration for  a  strong  economy  and  Improved 
national  security  demand  more,  rather  than 
less  Investment  In  basic  research.  Further- 
more, the  intrinsic  relation  between  the  per- 
formance of  basic  research  and  the  training 
of  scientists  and  engineers  makes  continuing 
strong  support  necessary  to  prevent  future 
critical  personnel  shortages. 

Within  the  current  support  by  the  govern- 
ment of  research  and  development,  near- 
Iv  $40  billion,  less  than  15  percent  represents 
basic  scientific  and  engineering  research. 
Support  of  scientific  research  is  a  public 
expenditure  from  which  all  sectors  of  soci- 
ety benefit.  Basic  science  is  a  long-term  In- 
vestment, and  depends  on  government  sup- 
port. There  are  no  significant  sources  of 
support  for  such  a  collective  benefit  which 
can  replace  the  Federal  Government. 

Instability  and  abrupt  changes  In  fund- 
ing have  severe  effects:  research  teams  are 
broken  up:  investments  In  experiments  In- 
volving   large    facilities    such    as    accelera- 
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tors,  spacecraft,  oceanographlc  vessels  and 
other  Instruments  are  poorly  used.  The  con- 
tinued flow  of  new  researchers  into  our  in- 
dustrial and  university  laboratories  is  best 
maintained  by  their  stable  and  continued 
participation  in  university  based  graduate 
research. 

Because  of  low  Investments  In  research 
over  a  decade  and  high  inflation,  many  fields 
of  science  are  now  especially  sensitive  to 
decreases  or  Increases  in  funding.  The  con- 
ference urges  that  the  Government  plan 
carefully  for  the  support  of  the  natural 
sciences,  engineering  sciences  and  social 
science.'-.,  end  protect  such  plans  from  abrupt 
change. 

In  the  March  budget  revisions  the  Ad- 
ministration recognized  the  general,  long 
accepted  principles  of  the  Federal  role  in 
support  of  research  and  development.  There 
is  special  concern  for  defense  and  renewed 
growth  In  productivity. 

The  proposed  reductions  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Fall  Budget  Program  would  estab- 
lish an  overall  percentage  cut  in  all  the 
various  budgetary  accounts.  The  conference 
strongly  recommends  Instead  that  the  Ad- 
ministration  and   Congress  should: 

View  research  and  development  across  the 
entire  government,  making  budgetary  ad- 
justments or  reductions  that  maintain  the 
basic  sciences  by  reallocating  funds  between 
research  and  development: 

Instruct  Departments  and  Agencies  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  science  in  agency 
budget  allocations: 

Direct  a  larger  part  of  the  Increased 
budget  for  national  security  to  the  funding 
of  basic  research  that  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  security: 

Recognize  that  the  scientific  base  of  the 
nation  hap  suffered  a  decade  of  little  or 
no  growth  and  must  be  strengthened  In 
order  to  maintain  competence  in  the  na- 
tion's laboratories; 

Recognize  that  education  In  the  sciences 
is  Inextricably  linked  to  research  and  con- 
tinue graduate  student  support  through  re- 
search grants,  fellowships,  and  traineeships; 

Recognize  the  need  to  revitalize  the  in- 
strumentation and  facility  base  on  which 
future  scientific  and  technological  advance 
depends; 

These  principles  should  be  applied  to  the 
budget  for  1982  and  beyond. 

A  much  strengthened  mechanism  is  need- 
ed through  which  the  scientific  and  engi- 
neering communities  advise  on  resource  al- 
locations and  analyze  the  Impacts  and  bene- 
fits of  various  shorter  term  and  longer  term 
budget  strategies  for  government  invest- 
ment in  research   and  development. 

It  is  timely  to  initiate  an  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  the  institutional  system  for 
the  support  of  research  and  development  in- 
cluding the  distribution  of  resources,  the 
continued  need  for  some  facilities,  grant 
mechanisms,  etc.  There  should  be  input  into 
this  review  from  the  .'clentiflc  and  engineer- 
ing communities  in  universities,  the  nation- 
al laboratories  and  industry.  Farther,  review 
must  look  across  Departments  and  Agencies 
to  achieve  the  most  productive  allocation  of 
resources. 

The  strength  of  the  nation  depends  on  the 
continued  supply  of  scientists  and  engineers. 
A  large  number  of  the  best  young  people 
must  be  attracted  into  these  disciplines  for 
careers  in  Industry,  the  government,  and  uni- 
versities. Policies  at  all  levels  of  government 
to  insure  the  continued  flow  of  scientists  and 
engineers  must  be  developed.  The  education 
of  the  nation's  youth  in  science  and  engi- 
neering requires  priority  attention  not  only 
by  the  Federal  Government,  but  also  by  citi- 
zens and  officials  at  the  state  and  local  level3 
and  also  by  the  private  fector. 

The  growing  relation  between  universities 
and  industry  are  laudlble  and  the  nation  can 
only    benefit   from   these   partnerships.   Yet 


such  a  relation  cannot  become  a  substitute 
for  the  strong  government-university  part- 
nership In  support  of  basic  research  which 
now  exists.  The  industrial  members  of  the 
conference  strongly  support  the  continued 
investment  In  basic  research  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us,  H.R.  4144,  contains  funding 
for  the  basic  research  programs  under 
the  OfiBce  of  Energy  Research  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  These  programs 
iiave  fared  somewhat  better  than  other 
programs  in  this  bifdget-cutting  era. 
However,  since  these  programs  have  imtil 
recent  years  been  funded  at  levels  which 
did  not  keep  pace  with  inflation,  it  is  still 
diflBcult  for  the  scientists  involved  in 
these  activities  to  maintain  a  leadership 
role  without  funds  for  modem  equipment 
and  for  costs  associated  with  its  opera- 
tion. 

In  its  consideration  of  H  R.  4144.  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  recom- 
mended a  general  reduction  of  $20  mil- 
lion in  the  category  of  general  science 
and  research  operating  expenses  without 
specifying  how  the  reduction  should  be 
allocated  among  the  three  subprograms. 
While  this  reduction  may  not  seem  ex- 
cessive in  that  it  is  only  a  5-percent  de- 
crease from  the  House  action,  the  fixed 
overhead  costs  of  activities  in  the  nuclear 
physics  and  high-energy  physics  pro- 
grams will  result  in  a  magnification  of 
the  effect  of  this  cut  to  perhaps  20  to  25 
percent  in  the  actual  operation  of  the 
accelerators  used  in  these  programs. 
Basically,  the  cut  will  very  likely  result 
in  reduced  funds  for  purchasing  elec- 
tricity to  operate  the  accelerators  and 
thus  diminish  the  research  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  these  facilities. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Hatfield,  if  he  will  keep 
an  open  mind  in  the  committee  on  con- 
ference with  regard  to  accepting  the 
higher  House  appronriation  levels  for  the 
general  science  and  research  operating 
expenses  account. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  I  will  try  to  find 
the  flexibility  in  the  conference  to  move 
toward  the  Hous°  position  recognizing 
the  limitation  that  we  face  on  the  overall 
ceiling  for  this  appropriations  act.* 
•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resou'-ces.  which  over- 
sees the  work  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. I  wish  to  comment  on  lananage 
that  appears  in  the  Aporopriations  Com- 
mittee report  on  this  bill.  I  ask  that  the 
language  in  the  report  on  pages  6  and  7 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

Excerpt  Prom   Senate   Report  97-256 

water    RESOtmCE    DEVELOPMENT     PROCESS 

The  Committee  wishes  to  point  out  to  the 
Senate  a  problem  which  has  been  placing  In- 
creasing pressure  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  and  Senate. 

For  many  years  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  been  the 
leading  Federal  agencies  in  meeting  the  water 
resource  needs  of  this  Nation.  Starting  with 
the  clearing  of  navigation  obstruction  on  the 
Ohio  River  over  150  years  ago.  the  civil  works 
program  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Enelneers  has 
grown  to  Include  construction  of  25.000  miles 
of  Inland  waterways;  the  deepening  and  Im- 


proving of  our  Nation's  ports  and  harbors: 
the  construction  of  multiple  purpose  projects 
that  Include  water  supply  and  hydroelectric 
power  benefits;  and  local  Cood  protection 
projects. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  its  fiscal 
year  197Q  program  accomplishments  include 
the  generation  of  40  billion  kilowatt-hours  of 
hydroelectric  energy  representing  72  million 
barrels  of  oil,  flood  control  benefits  of  $135.4 
million,  and  production  of  food  and  fiber 
crops  totaling  a  record  56.2  million  tons. 
Income  and  corporate  profits  from  the  $17.4 
billion  of  business  activity  added  nearly  $2.8 
billion  to  the  Federal  Treasury  in  tax  reve- 
nues and  approximately  $1.5  billion  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

However,  despite  these  Impressive  benefits 
to  this  Nation,  the  process  through  which 
capital  investments  In  the  future  of  the 
country  are  authorized  and  made  eligible  for 
funding  is  creating  a  slow  death  to  the  water 
resource  development  program.  The  last  ma- 
jor construction  authorization  legislation  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  signed  into  law 
on  December  31,  1970. 

A  comparison  of  the  Corps'  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  with  the  fiscal  year  1972  construc- 
tion program  provides  some  Interesting  facts. 
According  to  figures  provided  to  the  Com- 
mittee, the  number  of  projects  in  the  budget 
is  30  percent  lower  than  a  decade  ago.  A 
more  serious  indicator  is  that  five  of  every 
eight  projects  In  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
were  authorized  for  construction  In  the 
I960's.  while  only  one  of  every  eight  projects 
in  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  was  authorized 
in  the  1970's. 

Based  on  these  figures.  It  is  clear  to  this 
Committee  that  the  slowdown  in  the  au- 
thorization process  is  now  and  will  continue 
to  have  serious  Impact  In  the  I980'6. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  been  under  In- 
creasing pressure  as  mentioned  earlier  to 
provide  project  authorizations,  modifications 
to  project  authorizations,  and  statutory  pro- 
visions which  clearly  fall  within  the  domain 
and  should  be  addressed  by  the  authorizing 
committees.  Again,  this  year,  the  Committee 
has  received  numerous  requests  from  Mem- 
bers  related   to  legislative   provisions. 

Given  the  Importance  of  providing  for  the 
physical  Infrastructure  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  future  economic  growth  and  em- 
ployment needs  of  the  country,  the  Com- 
mittee wants  to  underline  the  Importance 
of  timely  authorizations  for  those  priority, 
capital  investment  projects  that  contribute 
to  the  strength  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
port language  gives  an  incorrect  Impres- 
sion of  the  actual  situation  with  respect 
to  water  resources  development.  The  re- 
port casts  doubt  on  the  viability  of  the 
authorization  process.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  minute  of  my  colleague's  time  to 
clarify  a  few  issues. 

There  were  three  major  water  re- 
sources development  bills  enacted  during 
the  1970's— those  in  1970,  1974,  and  1976. 
There  have  been  other,  smaller  author- 
izations for  corps  work.  It  has  not  been, 
as  the  report  states,  11  years  since  the 
last  maior  construction  authorization 
legislation  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  It 
has  been  5  years,  a  period  that  we  all 
ajree  is  much  too  long. 

Why  has  there  been  such  a  delay? 
There  are  several  reasons,  but  I  can  ordy 
comment  on  them,  since  I  was  not  a 
Member  of  this  body  until  this  year. 

First,  the  Carter  administration  for 
4  years  opposed  any  significant  water 
projects  legislation.  That  opposition 
helped  to  kill  a  1978  bill,  and  it  prevented 
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any  signiflc  mt  progress  during  the  96th 
Congress. 

Second,  ■y'e  confront  a  major  backlog 
of  projects  with  very  few  starts  ap- 
proved in  the  appropriations  process 
since  the  1960"s.  There  are  a  total  of 
1,054  authorized  corps  projects  for  which 
construction  work  has  not  even  been 
initiated,  or  for  which  construction  work 
remains  to  be  finished.  The  money 
needed  to  huild  or  complete  those  proj- 
ects exceed!  $40  billion.  This  has  oc- 
curred at  a  time  when  the  money  appro- 
priated for  corps  water  development 
work  has  d'opped  sharply  and  steadilv. 
In  real  dollars,  spending  on  corps  con- 
struction w<  rk  has  dropped  by  more  than 
50  percent  since  the  mid-1960"s.  This  has 
occurred  because  the  White  House  has 
failed  to  se;k  higher  levels  of  funding, 
and  the  Congress  has  failed  to  reverse 
that  spending  spiral. 

Third.  ii  takes  a  generation — 26 
years — just  to  get  a  typical  corps  water 
resource  project  into  the  construction 
phase.  That  is  far  too  long.  But  it  means 
that  we  are  rarely  going  to  see  projects 
which  are  luthorized  in  the  1970's  go 
into  early  c<  instruction. 

Fourth,  a  need  clearly  exists  to  develop 
new  policy  £  pproaches  to  enable  the  Na- 
tion to  overcome  these  problems  and 
delays,  to  get  the  water  resources  pro- 
gram moving  forward.  That  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  possible  under  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. I  am  hopeful  that  it  can  be 
accomplish^ — and  accomplished  soon — 
under  the  Reagan  administration.  But  it 
will  require  hard  work  and  a  willingness 
to  compromise. 

Fifth,  I  nust  urge  that  my  colleagues 
recognize  the  nature  of  the  project-by- 
project  syst;m  we  must  work  within.  It 
is  a  system  where  the  corps  is  asked  to 
study  a  prdblem,  then  recommend  an 


appropriate 
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solution.  Too  often.  Mem- 


bers are  fnjstrated  by  the  slow  pace  of 
the  existing  system,  and  seek  to  short- 
circuit  that  process,  jumping  their  proj- 
ects to  autl  lorization  in  front  of  other 
worthy  projects,  or  before  the  corps  com- 
pletes its  sti  idy  and  recommendations. 

As  chairrr  an  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resoi  irces,  I  intend  to  do  all  that 
I  can  to  dcelop  and  pass  an  onmibus 
water  resouices  bill  during  this  Congress. 
I  intend  to  v  ork  with  the  administration 
and  membeis  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  and  the 
Senate  to  develop  effective  reforms, 
which  recognize  the  financial  restraints 
facing  the  Nition. 

In  makini;  this  statement.  I  am  con- 
fident that  I  speak  for  Chairman  Bob 
Stafford,  \i  ho  has  often  stated  that 
water  proje<  t  development  and  reform  is 
a  maior  goa  of  our  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment anl  Public  Works.  And  I  be- 
lieve I  also  peak  for  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  our  £  ubcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources 'M  •.  Moynih.an'>  ,  as  well  as 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
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water  resources  development  program 
for  the  1980's.« 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  direct  a  question  regard- 
ing funding;  for  solar  energy  programs  to 
tho  distinguished  floor  manager. 

Is  it  the  floor  manager's  understand- 
ing and  intent  that  the  funds  included 
for  photovoltaics  be  utilized  to  develop 
viable,  industry-oriented,  solar  photo- 
voltaic systems,  to  include  technology 
and  engineering  development  projects 
such  as  the  cost-shared  1-MWE  utility 
project  with  the  Sacramento  metropoli- 
tan utility  district,  and  the  photovoltaic 
solar  1  project  near  Phoenix,  Ariz.? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct.* 


ROUTINE   MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  extending  not  past  the 
hour  of  7: 15,  during  which  Senators  may 
speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS 

PENDING     BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  When  the  Senate  next 
resumes  legislative  session,  what  will  be 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  was  tabled. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  So  there  will  be  no  de- 
bate. The  first  legislative  business  will  be 
a  vote  on  the  motion  to  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Has  an  order  been  entered  as  to  what 
time  we  will  r;turn  to  legislative  business 
tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  order 
has  yet  been  entered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Whv  do  you  not  tel! 
us? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Why  do  you  not  wait  and 
see? 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tho  clerk 
wi!!  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
c-eded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSPORTATION  APPROPRIA- 

TIONS SUBCOMMITTEE— REPORT 
ON  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL, 
1982 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  1978,  United  Airlines 
received  authority  from  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  (CAB)  to  provide  service 
to  Japan  from  Seattle  and  Portland, 
Oreg.  The  route  was  approved  by  the 
President  and  United  was  subsequently 
designated  by  the  State  Department  to 
serve  Japan.  The  Japanese  Government 
has  refused  to  approve  landing  rights  for 
United  Airlines.  Formal  negotiations  on 
this  and  other  major  issues  resume  with 
Japan  on  November  17, 1981,  in  Honolulu. 

The  report  language  raises  serious  is- 
sues regarding  U.S.  international  avia- 
tion policy.  Should  that  report  language 
be  interpreted  as  suggesting  that  the 
United  States  should  not  vigorously  pur- 
sue, as  I  strongly  feel  they  should,  United 
Airlines'  rightful  entry  into  the  United 
States- Japanese  market? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  No,  the  report  lan- 
guage is  not  directed  against  any  specific 
negotiations. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  also  concerned  about 
the  implications  of  the  report  that  inte- 
rior cities  such  as  Chicago  might  be  de- 
nied critical  international  aviation  serv- 
ice as  almost  all  of  Chicago's  internation- 
al service  is  supnlied  by  foreign-flag  car- 
riers. Regrettably,  the  U.S.-flag  carriers 
have  chosen  to  concentrate  their  nonstop 
international  service  at  coastal  gateways. 
Other  interior  cities  such  as  New  Orleans, 
St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  Detroit,  and  Houston 
are  also  beneficiaries  of  this  foreign-flag 
carrier  service,  which  is  critical  to  the 
commerce  of  these  communities.  Is  it  the 
intention  to  prevent  these  foreign-flag 
carriers  from  operating  into  these  inte- 
rior points,  particularly  when  U.S.-flag 
carriers  refuse  to  provide  such  needed 
service? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  report  language 
is  not  intended  to  prohibit  any  specific 
operation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  the  Senator  is  aware, 
the  legislative  jurisdiction  for  interna- 
tional aviation  rests  with  the  Commerce 
and  Foreign  Relations  Committees.  Par- 
ticularly, the  Commerce  Committee  held 
extensive  hearings  on  international  avia- 
tion before  the  passage  of  legislation  pro- 
motin3  improved  international  aviation 
competition.  Is  it  the  purpose  in  this 
report  to  preempt  either  committee's 
jurisdiction? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  To  the  contrary,  our 
purpose  is  to  provide,  as  the  report  states, 
a  "perspective  on  transportation."  It  is  a 
statement  of  our  own  view  which  we  hope 
will  be  of  interest  to  other  congressional 
committees,  the  industry,  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ELEC- 
TION OF  REPRESENTATIVE  JAMIE 
WHITTEN 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  given 
40  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  ap- 
propriations process  and  to  the  Congress. 
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On  November  4,  1941,  Jabue  Whitten 
was  elected  in  a  special  election  as  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Recognizing  a  good  man  when 
they  see  one.  the  people  of  Mississippi 
have  reelected  Congressman  Whitten  20 
times  since  his  initial  term.  He  is  now 
the  dean  of  the  House,  the  honorary  title 
bestowed  upon  the  House  Member  with 
the  longest  service. 

Representative  Whitten  began  his 
tenure  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  only  14  months  after  his  first 
election.  Except  for  one  term  in  which 
the  Republicans  were  in  the  majority  In 
the  House,  Congressman  Whitten  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  since  1949. 
In  1979,  with  the  retirement  of  George 
Mahon,  Jamie  Whitten  became  the  25th 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Representative  Written  is  not  only 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  he  is  one 
of  the  foremost  experts  on  the  budget 
process  in  the  House.  Recognizing  this, 
the  House  made  him  cochairman  of  the 
study  group  formed  in  the  early  1970's 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  budget  pro- 
cedure for  Congress.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  this  group  led  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974.  He 
fought  in  that  forum  for  control  of  back- 
door spending,  and  the  House  supported 
him  in  that  quest.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senate  prevailed  in  conference,  and  as  a 
result  we  have  yet  to  make  much  of  a 
dent  in  uncontrollable  spending.  I  be- 
lieve we  would  not  be  faced  with  the 
severe  budgetary  problems  we  face  today 
if  his  approach  to  controlling  Federal 
spending  had  been  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  servpfl  as  long,  or  in  as  de- 
voted a  fashion  as  has  Congressman 
Jamie  Whitten.  On  this  40th  anniversary 
of  his  election  to  Congress,  I  want  to  pay 
pubhc  tribute  to  his  innumerable  con- 
tributions to  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  as  well  as  my  personal 
thanks  to  him  for  his  counsel  and  help 
to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  Senate. 


EXPANDING  WORLD  FREEDOM: 
THE  SELF-DECEPTION  OF  THE 
WEST 

Mr.  MO"5T^IHAN.  Mr.  President,  whan 
we  speak  of  "the  West"  in  international 
relations,  we  refer  not  so  much  to  geog- 
raphy— to  that  area  of  the  globe  which 
by  convention  appears  on  maps  in  the 
upper  left-hand  corner — as  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  democratic  liberalism  and  free 
enterprise  which  first  flourished  in  this 
region.  This  tradition,  which  holds  that 
government  exists  in  order  to  secure  and 
advance  individual  liberties,  is  increas- 
ingly under  assault  by  the  forces  of  to- 
talitarianism— forces  which  abuse  and 
pervert  the  very  language  of  democracy 
in  order  to  confuse  and  thus  to  weaken 
the  resolve  of  freedom's  partisans. 

The  effect  of  this  twisting  of  words 
and  ideas  is  nowhere  more  evident  to- 
day than  in  Western  Europe,  where  a 
segment  of  popular  opinion — still  small. 


to  be  sure,  but  growing — has  come  to 
feel  their  nations'  security  can  only  be 
assured  by  accommodation  with  a  Soviet 
Union  they  believe  to  be  accommodating 
in  its  turn.  Having  decided  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  fundamentally  ag- 
gressive— else  where  is  hope,  it  has  be- 
come so  strong? — these  people  have 
gone  on  to  conclude  that  tension  in  the 
world  must  perforce  be  the  fault  of  the 
United  States.  In  recent  weeks,  demon- 
strations involving  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  have  been  orga- 
nized in  the  capital  cities  of  European 
democracies  at  which  crowds  have,  in- 
credibly, chanted  slogans  equating  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as 
threats  to  peace  and  liberty — when  they 
mention  Moscow  at  all. 

That  the  Soviets  would  seek  to  portray 
as  provocation  the  West's  efforts  to  re- 
store balance  to  the  military  forces  in 
Europe  following  Soviet  escallation  is  not 
surprising.  That  so  many  free  people 
would  themselves  carry  forward  the  So- 
viet argument,  in  a  frenzy  of  self-decep- 
tion that  ignores  the  massive  evidence 
such  as  Afghans  or  East  Germans  could 
offer,  is  cause  indeed  for  American  con- 
cern. Our  own  security,  after  all,  rests 
on  popular  European  support  for  the 
collective  defense. 

The  first  step  toward  winning  over  to 
the  alUance  the  young  people  of  Europe 
is  to  identify  as  precisely  as  can  be  done 
the  nature  of  the  challenge  we  confront. 
Midge  Decter,  executive  director  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Free  World,  an  in- 
sightful thinker  and  a  cherished  friend, 
has  made  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  this  endeavor,  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  Leeds  Castle,  at  Kent,  England  earlier 
this  year.  For  the  benefit  of  Senators, 
and  for  the  ediflcaiton  of  the  many 
readers  of  the  Record,  Mr.  President  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  Midge  Decter's  speech,  en- 
titled "Expanding  World  Freedom:  The 
Self  Deception  of  the  West."  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Expanding    World    Freedom — The    Seu--De- 

CEPnON  OF  THE  WEST 

(By  Midge  Decter) 

In  George  Bernard  Shaw's  play  "Major 
Barbara"  there  is  a  brief  scene  In  which  one 
of  the  characters,  Undershaft.  a  munitions 
manufacturer.  Interviews  his  Idle,  foppish 
son  on  the  question  of  what  profession  this 
obviously  useless  young  man  might  pursue. 
One  by  one  Undershaft  ticks  off  a  number  of 
learned  and/or  productive  professions,  while 
the  young  man  explains  why  he  is  unsulted 
to  each.  Finally,  in  exasperation,  the  father 
asks,  "Is  there  anything  you  know?"  To 
which  the  young  man  replies  that  he  knows 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Well, 
the  father  declares,  If  you  know  nothing  more 
than  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
you  shall  have  to  be  a  Journalist. 

I  come  before  you,  then,  I  am  afraid,  in  this 
dangerous,  possibly  fateful,  moment  in  the 
history  of  men's  affairs  on  earth,  as  no  more 
than  a  journalist. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  presume,  as  might 
young  Mr.  Undershaft.  to  speak  to  you  about 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Un- 
like him,  I  make  no  special  claim  to  privi- 
leged knowledge  In  the  field.  Besides,  he  lived 
In  a  simpler  time:  and  for  another  thing,  he 


enjoyed  the  luxury — as  we  all  do  not — of 
living  in  a  society,  and  especially  in  a  class 
within  that  society,  that  had  not  yet  the 
faintest  notion  of  the  crises  and  tests  and 
grim  decisions  that  lay  in  store  for  it. 

Yet  I  shall  presume,  from  my  vantage 
point  as  a  non-expert,  a  mere  Journalist,  to 
speak  to  you  of  matters  no  less  simple  and 
no  less  desperately  weighty:  of  freedom  and 
unfreedom,  the  freedom  and  unfreedom  of 
naticns  and  the  freedom  and  unfreedom  of 
the  individals  who  live  within  them. 

For  after  all,  each  of  us  has  come  to  this' 
place  both  to  discuss  and  to  refresh  our  de- 
termination to  see  to  no  less  large  an  out- 
come than  the  very  survival  of  the  West. 
Were  we  concerned  only  with  problems  of 
our  respective  national  interests,  valid  as 
these  might  be.  we  should  have  felt  no  need 
to  come  to  this  place,  agreeable  as  it  incon- 
testably  Is.  We  could  have  stayed  in  our  re- 
spective homes  and  shared  our  concerns  with 
the  leaders  of  our  respective  governments. 
We  are  here  because  we  are  moved  not  only 
by  the  looming  specter  of  our  common  en- 
emy but  by  a  more  positive  passion  for  in- 
suring the  survival  intact  of  what  we  all 
value. 

When  I  speak  of  "the  West"  I  do  not  of 
course  speak  of  that  area  on  a  flat  map  of  our 
globe  which  by  convention  appears  on  its 
upper  left-band  quarter.  The  term  is — and 
again  by  convention — a  kind  of  shorthand 
symbol  for  something  located  not  geographi- 
cally but  politically,  not  In  a  particular  re- 
gion— though  historically  its  institutional 
expression  orginated  there — but  in  a  par- 
ticular vision.  This  is  the  vision,  simply 
stated,  that  men  might  so  order  their  affairs, 
that  they  have  it  within  their  capacity  to 
crease  such  political  and  social  institutions, 
that  they  can  live  together  as  free  citizens. 
without  the  oppresslcn  of  the  many  by  the 
few.  or  the  few  by  the  many,  without  undue 
or  arbitrary  constraints  upon  their  lives  and 
minds,  and  without  the  expropriation  of 
what  belongs  to  them,  by  their  rulers,  by  the 
social  collective,  or  by  bandits  wielding  guns. 
:n  short,  it  is  a  vision,  this  vision  I  have  for 
the  sake  of  speed  and  convenience  called 
'the  West."  of  private  rights,  civil  peace,  and 
individual  civic  responsibility.  This  is  the 
true  meaning  of  liberty.  It  is  also  the  true 
meanng  of  equality — that  all  men  are  equal- 
ly entitled  to  keep  what  they  have  honestly 
earned,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  civil  peace, 
and  that  all  are  equally  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  civic  order  that  protects 
them.  And  it  is  the  true  meaning  of  brother- 
hood, of  fraternity. 

Nor  is  this  vision  merely  kn  abstract,  pious 
hope.  True,  for  many  hundreds  of  millions — 
for  many,  many  too  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions— of  ordinary  people  living  en  earth, 
it  so  far  remains  in  the  realm  of  distant 
dreams.  But  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
blessed  others,  this  is — or  very  nearly,  or  to 
some  extent — an  actual  description  of  the 
societies  in  which  they  are  privileged  to  live. 

It  is  an  actual  description  of  something 
else  as  well.  The  world  now  knows  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  this  social  and  polit- 
ical arrangement — call  it  the  system  of  the 
true  liberty,  the  true  equality,  the  true  fra- 
ternity— possesses  the  capacity  to  create  for 
those  who  take  part  in  it  greater,  and  more 
Justly  distributed,  wealth,  greater  comfort, 
greater  welfare,  greater  mastery  over  the 
natural, forces  of  the  universe,  more  surviv- 
ing babies,  better  health,  longer  life,  than 
any  mankind  has  ever  seen. 

To  speak  of  the  survival  of  the  West, 
therefore,  is  not  simply  to  speak  of  the  sur- 
vival of  a  group  of  naticns  circumstantially 
thrown  together  in  an  alliance  against  a 
common  predatory  enemy,  nor  even  the  sur- 
vival of  groups  of  people  scattered  across  the 
globe  bound  together  by  ties  of  common  in- 
terest. It  is  to  speak  of  the  survival  of  the 
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of    free   men    are,    as   we 

^       by  their  very  freedom 

qulclcly  and  slngle-mlndedly  to 

;ers  of  this  kind.  How,  for  In- 

d€  mocratlc  and  humane  societies 
effective  means  for  stem- 
dew  rot  of  terrorism  in  their 
I  ire  they  to  create  the  kind  of 
effe  :tlve  discipline  that  can  shut 
iseless  the  flow  of  lying  propa- 
very  virtues  are  In  this  regard 
And    would   we    have   It 
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weakn«  sses 

d  ingers  to   free  societies  posed 

however   great   and   however 

with   the  means  available  to 

to  deal  with  them,  are  still 

manageable  than  another  set 

face.  I  mean  the  dangers  that 

in  recent  years  to  pose  to  our- 

Btltain    and    the   United   States 

early  years  of  World  War  II. 

wealth-  and  goods-producing 

the  West  can.  when  there  Is  a 

atlon  to  do  so.  be  mobilized  be- 

wllllest  dreams  of  Its  unfree  ene- 

njimber  of  Western  countries — 

and  decisively  West  Ger- 

ately  proven,  when  there  Is  a 

lo  so  the  depredations  of  ter- 

largely  put  to  a  stop.   And 

ajctual  evidence  here  might  ap- 

s^mewhat  more  cloudy,  we  also 

In     this     room     at     least 

idventurlsm  could  be  made  so 

bjcome  a  most  disagreeable  pol- 


tbls.  however,  and  being  able 
have  been  two  very  different 
lere  we  come  to  the  dangers 
to  ourselves.  The  West  has  for 
ei  ibarked  on  a  campaign  of  Its 
of  self-deception  and  eva- 
whose  logical  and  psycho- 
not  been  to  counter  the  pow- 
en^my  but  rather  to  assure  our- 
refusal  to  counter  his  grow- 
only  the  wisest  but  the  most 
course.    If    the    Soviets 
in  their  openly  declared 
^bjugate  the  world  one  way  or 
r  power — for  which  read:   to 
for  a  millennium  the  pos- 
pdlltical  liberty  along  with   the 
jrosperous  life  It  offers — If  the 
ever  succeed  In  what  would 
in   the   barbarlzation    of   the 
be  this  Western  camnalgn  of 
and   evasion   that   will   more 
el.se  have  contributed  to  that 
grateful  outcome, 
of  this  self-deception  I  need 
elaborately  in  this  company, 
variety  of  forms  and  been  ex- 
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pressed  In  a  variety  of  ways  but  essentially 
bolls  down  to  three  propositions  First,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  fundamentally  ag- 
gressive, that  it  is  a  nation  among  nations, 
like  all  others  dedicated  merely  to  pursuing 
its  own  geopolitical  interests,  pushing,  pull- 
ing, maneuvering  in  the  ordinary,  time- 
honored  way  of  large  powers  seeking  to  de- 
fend and  stabilize  their  position.  What  fol- 
lows from  this  proposition,  of  course.  Is  that 
providing  Western  statesmen  are  sufficiently 
clever  and  providing  that  Soviet  statesmen 
are  not  given  the  feeling  that  they  are  being 
pushed  to  the  wall,  the  Soviets  are  appeas- 
able. Parity — or  as  the  statement  must  now 
bi  put.  superiority — In  arms  will  reassure 
them;  economic  support  will  "entrap"  them 
In  p.  web  of  mutually  advantageous  relations: 
and  above  all.  Western  complaisance  will  buy 
from  them  an  answering  moderation. 

The  second  proposition  in  this  campaign 
of  self-deception,  also  variously  expressed 
and  an  absolutely  essential  underpinning 
to  the  first.  Is  that  as  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  there  is  anyway 
a  kind  of  balance  of  social  and  political 
crime.  In  the  world  outside,  they  are  about 
equally  supportive  of  repression,  and  in  their 
Internal  affairs,  one  kind  of  injustice  often 
washes  the  hands  of  the  other:  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  famous  theory  of  convergence. 
Between  the  so-called  "right"  and  the  "left" 
runs  this  theory,  what  Is  there  for  decent, 
sensitive  men  to  choose?  Aside  from  the 
momentary  psychic  convenience  this  theory 
offers  those  who  are  merely  desperate  to  find 
rationalizations  for  their  faintheartedness, 
the  Idea  that  the  two  super-powers  converge 
is  based  In  a  morally  noxious  utoplanism. 
This  utoplanism — alas,  a  disease  chronically 
bred  In  the  luxury  of  freedom — declares  that 
all  conditions  less  than  abstractly  perfect  are 
equally  unacceptable.  In  the  name  of  some 
higher  so-called  morality  (the  current  cant- 
word  for  this,  imposed  upon  an  intimidated 
Western  world  by  a  whole  generation  of  con- 
ceited, self-regarding,  and  self-obsessed 
youth  Is  "Idealism")  in  the  name  of  this 
parody  of  concern  for  morality  there  Is  a 
refusal  to  make  the  very  distinctions  that 
constitute  the  bone  and  sinew  of  any  real 
morality.  I  mean  the  distinction,  say,  be- 
tween the  Shah  of  Iran  and  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini,  or  between  the  British  prosecu- 
tion of  criminal  acts  performed  on  behalf 
of  the  IRA  and  genocide,  or  even  the  distinc- 
tion between  economic  measures  that  pro- 
duce some  hardship  and  unemployment  and 
the  regimentation  and  collectivization  that 
produce  starvation  for  everyone  but  govern- 
ment, officials. 

The  third  proposition  In  the  campaign  of 
self-deception  is  a  simple  one:  that  in  weak- 
ness Is  strength.  In  Western  Europe,  this  Idea 
ii  the  hidden  term  beneath  the  swelling  tide 
of  neutralism.  Even  for  those  who  may  not  be 
deceived  about  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Its  Intentions,  there  can  yet  be  the 
fantasy  of  some  hiding-place  outside  the 
shadow  of  the  two  armed  giants.  And  should 
the  two  come  to  a  face-to-face  confrontation, 
the  neutrals  can  anyway  continue  to  enjoy 
the  protection  of  the  one  (the  renowned 
American  umbrella)  or.  on  the  other  hand, 
to  buy  with  their  advanced  Industry  and 
technology  the  rational  mercy  of  the  other. 

In  the  United  States,  this  proposition  nat- 
tirally  takes  a  different,  and  a  dangerously 
camouflaged,  form.  Dangerously  camou- 
flaged, because  it  Is  articulated  in  the  lan- 
guage of  strength  and  is  experienced  through 
the  emotion  of  strength.  This  is  the  Idea  of 
Portress  America  In  emotion,  as  I  have  said, 
the  Idea  of  Portress  America  is  pugnacious. 
Nor  Is  it  an  Idea  based,  as  Is  European  neu- 
tralism, on  wishful  fantasy  alone'  but  is  a 
not  Illegitimately  angry  and  resentful  re- 
sponse to  the  refusal  of  Europe  to  defend  it- 
self. It  is  Important  for  Europeans — and  all 
the  other  nations  of  what  I  have  called  the 


West  (but  for  Europeans  especially) — to  un- 
derstand that  a  growing  number  of  Amer- 
icans feel  betrayed.  They  feel  betrayed  polit- 
ically by  the  attitude  that  what  they  have 
always  taken  to  be  the  battle  for  the  whole 
of  the  West — indeed  the  battle  for  freedom 
itself — is  viewed  by  their  allies  as  one  in 
which  they,  the  allies,  are  less  and  less  obli- 
gated to  take  part.  A  growing  number  of 
Americans  also  feel  betrayed  morally,  by  an 
attitude  of  what  they  know  to  be  a  too- 
easy.  Ill-informed,  and  vulgar  antl-Amer- 
tcanism,  among  people  they  have  for  forty 
years  now  been  willing  to  defend  with  their 
lives,  their  fortune,  and  their  sacred  honor. 

In  their  anger,  they  have  begun  more  and 
more  to  speak  of  "going  it  alone."  This  Is  a 
sentiment  beginning  ominously  to  be  heard 
even  in  the  precincts  of  those  once  ac- 
counted the  most  passionately  committed  to 
a  Western  alliance.  But  if  the  emotion  Is  one 
of  strength,  the  logic  Is  nevertheless — In- 
eluctably  the  logic  of  weakness.  The  United 
States  can  no  more  barricade  Itself  behind  a 
wall  of  missiles  than  the  rest  of  the  West  can 
survive  on  the  sufferance  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  without  a  credible  defense.  As  a  great — 
perhaps  the  greatest — American  statesman 
once  said,  "Gentlemen,  we  must  all  hang  to- 
gether or  we  shall  all  hang  separately." 

The  self-deceptions  of  the  West,  then, 
represent  no  less  potent  a  threat  than  the 
ruthlessness  and  might  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Now  we  are  left  with  the  question  once  asked 
(if  memory  serves)  by  Bishop  Butler: 
"Things  are  as  they  are,"  he  said,  "and  their 
consequences  will  be  what  they  will  be.  Why. 
then,  should  men  wish  to  be  deceived?" 

A  hundred  answers  to  this  question  spring 
to  mind,  among  them  most  obviously,  "Be- 
cause men  are  afraid.  Because  they  are  sloth- 
ful. Because  they  grow  arrogant,  and  In  their 
arrogance,  careless.  Because  they  are  power- 
fully subject  to  the  forces  of  Inertia." 

Each  of  these  answers  is  undoubtedly  true. 
Yet  we  must  consider  If  whether  beneath 
all  of  them  there  Is  not  another  far  more 
terrible  truth.  We  must  ask  ourselves  if 
there  is  not  something  In  people  that  Is  the 
obverse — the  dark  underside,  as  It  were — 
of  the  Ineluctable  universal  longing  for  free- 
dom— namely,  the  wish  to  escape  from  Its 
responsibilities.  How  else  can  we  account 
for  the  fact  that  within  the  past  decade 
or  so  the  world's  most  advantaged,  least 
trammeled,  most  hopeful — freest — children 
got  caught  up  in  an  epidemic  of  hatred  for 
the  unparalleled  blessings  they  had  fallen 
heir  to  and  with  a  combination  of  drugs, 
institutionalized  narcissism,  and  infantile 
violent  politics  sought  to  bring  down  every- 
thing that  promised  their  own  bright  fu- 
tures? How  else  indeed  can  we  account  for 
the  kind  of  self-hatred  that  has  Infected 
the  press,  the  clergy,  the  businessmen,  and 
many  others  in  the  free  world,  the  self 
hatred  that  has  led  them  to  call  down  pun- 
ishment on  the  heads  of  their  own,  stable 
and  benign,  societies  while  offering  extrav- 
agant exculpation  to  those  societies  ruled 
by  the  heavy  hand  of  tyrants,  be  these 
tyrants  fanatic  individuals  or  Ideologically 
disciplined  bureaucrats. 

We  must  remember,  as  we  struggle  for 
its  survival,  that  freedom  is  difficult,  that 
it  requires  patience,  prudence,  vigilance, 
careful  nurture,  strength — spiritual  and 
military — and  above  all,  the  assumption  of 
the  heaviest  burden  of  responsibility  for 
the  ordering  of  one's  life  and  the  conse- 
cuences  of  one's  behavior.  I  have  no  deeper 
conviction  than  that  all  men  wish,  in  the 
depths  of  their  souls,  to  be  free.  And  I 
fear  nothing  more  than  the  siren-song  that 
beckons  those  already  free  to  some  course 
that  promises  them  some  quick  and  easy 
relief  from  their  admittedly  enormous 
burden. 

A3,  in  the  coming  days,  we  consider  the 
necessary  balance  and  distribution  and  or- 
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ganlzatlon  of  military  and  material  power — 
and  let  us  bless  providence  that  we  have 
the  means  to  provide  ourselves  with  untold 
amounts  of  it — let  us  also  consider  the  needs 
of  the  spirit.  Must  the  West  continue  to 
take  Instruction  In  the  value  of  freedom 
from  Polish  workers  who  must  wait  in  line 
for  a  bit  of  bread?  or  from  Afghanis  in  the 
mountains  whose  present  anxiety  for  their 
children  Is  that  they  will  not  be  provided 
guns?  or  from  Cubans  who  last  year  hung 
from  the  branches  of  trees  In  the  courtyard 
of  the  Peruvian  Embassy  In  the  hope  that 
they  might  yet  enjoy  a  bit  of  freedom?  Let 
us  pra'y.  lest  we  earn  the  curses  of  all  the 
generations  that  come  after  us,  that  the 
answer  of  the  1980's  Is  a  resounding  "No." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

At  1 :  31  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  4035)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: it  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
bv  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  appoints 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
MuRTHA.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Whitten,  Mr.  MoDade,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr. 
LoEFFLER,  and  Mr.  Conte  as  managers  of 
the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4119)  making 
appropriations  for  Agriculture,  Rural 
Development,  and  Related  Agencies  pro- 
grams for  the  Pscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  it 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon:  and  appoints  Mr. 
Whitten,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Hich- 
TOWER,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Rosinson,  Mr. 
Myers.  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Conte  as 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4209) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes; 
it  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon;  and  appoints  Mr. 


Benjamin.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr. 
CouGHLiN,  Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama,  and  Mr.  Pursell  as  managers 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

ENROLLED  BUX8  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills: 

H.R.  661.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Blanca 
Rosa  Luna  de  Prel. 

H.R.  688.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Junior 
Edmund  MoncrleSe. 

H.R.  783.  An  act  for  the  rsllef  of  Roland 
Karl  Heinz  Vogel. 

H.R  14S9.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Madeleine 
Mesnager. 

H.R.  1480.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Omar 
Marachl. 

H.R.  1785.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gladys 
BellevUle  Schultz. 

H.R.  1550.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aurora 
Isldra  FuUan  Diaz. 

H.R.  2010.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kai-Mee 
Chen. 

H.R.  2185.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hanlfe 
Prantz. 

HR.  2573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Moses 
Bank. 

H.R.  2975.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yuk 
Yee  Li. 

H.R.  3975.  An  act  to  facilitate  and  encour- 
age the  production  of  oil  from  tar  sand  and 
other  hydrocarbon  deposits. 

H.R.  4608.  An  act  to  continue  in  effect  any 
authority  provided  under  the  Deoartment  of 
Justice  Appropriation  Authorization  Act. 
Piscal  Year  1980.  for  a  certsdn  period,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr,  Thurmond). 

At  5:17,  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  delivered  by  Mr.  Berrv, 
one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  736  >  to  pro- 
vide for  the  control  of  illegally  taken 
fish  and  wildlife,  without  amendment. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4331)  to  amend 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
to  restore  minimum  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  Act:  asks  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  appoints 
Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Geph.'Rdt,  Mr. 
CoNABLE,  Mr.  Archer,  and  Mr.  Gradison 
as  managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 


EXECUTIVE   AND   OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-2160.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  fiscal  year  1981  global  assessment 
of  world  food  aid  needs  and  availabilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-2161.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  relieve  certain  former  and  retired  military 
personnel  from  the  requirement  to  report 
employment  by  a  defense  contractor;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2162.  A  communication  from  the  Fis- 


cal Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  amount 
of  revenues  deposited  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  Fund  during  fiscal  year  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2I63.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  airport  noise  com- 
patibility plannmg  and  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
TranspMDrtatlon. 

EC-2164.  A  communication  frcm  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  pro- 
posed extension  of  time  for  a  decision  by  the  ■ 
Commission  In  the  matter  of  Restructured 
Rates  on  Recyclables  O  T  Iron  or  Steel  Scrap, 
Conrail;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2165.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  National 
Climate  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2166.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Fed- 
eral Inspector  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  System  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  quarterly  report  on  the  status 
of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2167.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Federal  TYade  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  semi-an- 
nual report  on  the  Impact  on  competition 
and  on  small  business  of  the  participation  of 
U.S.  oU  companies  In  the  International  En- 
ergy Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2168.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  refund  of 
excess  royallty  payments  to  Shell  Oil  Com- 
pany; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2169.  A  communication  from  the  Depu- 
ty United  States  Trade  Representative  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  biannual  re- 
port on  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2170.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
temporary  appointments  of  retired  military 
and  Civil  Service  annuitants  to  positions  in 
air  traffic  control  functions  without  reduc- 
ing their  annuities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2171.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Chair  of  the  United  States  Postal  Rate 
Commission  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to  law. 
notice  of  the  cancellation  of  a  prehearing 
conference  in  the  matter  of  Electronic  Mail 
Classification  Proposal,  1978  (remand);  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental   Affairs. 

EC-2172.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  relating  to  the  disposal 
of  foreign  excess  property;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2173.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Coltimbla  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  4-105;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2174.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy 
of  DC.  Act  4-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental /ftairs. 

EC-2175.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of 
D.C.  Act  4-107;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2176.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy 
of  D.C.  Act  4-108:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
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petition  from  a  citizen  of  New 

Florida,   relating  to  America's 

to    the    Committee    on 


resolution  adopted  by  the  In- 

A^ociation  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

55  MPH  Speed  Limit;  to  the 

Commerce.     Science,     and 


resolution  adopted  by  the  In- 

A^clation  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

licensing  of  Citizens'  Band 

Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 


Tra  nsportatlon. 


resolution  adopted  by  the  In- 

A^clation  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 

exemption  of  police  vehicles 

control  requirement."!;   to  the 

Environment     and     Public 


tie 


resolution  adopted  by  the  In- 

A^ociatlon  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 

investigation   of   organized 

Internal  Revenue  Service;   to 

f  on  Finance. 

resolution  adooted  by  the  In- 
Alsociation  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

le  United  States /Mexico  Ve- 
1  teaty;    to    the    Committee   on 


resolution  adopted  bv  the  In- 
1  soclatlon  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
Criminal  History  Search;   tD  the 
the  Judiciary 

resolution  adooted  by  the  In- 

Alsociatlon  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Attorney  General's  Report  on 

to   the   Committee   on   the 


th> 
Tcba 


resolution  adooted  by  the  In- 

soclatlon  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

continuation  of  the  Bureau 

CO.  and  Firearms  as  a  sep- 

o  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 


POM-566.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco 
uid  Firearms  anti-arson  efforts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-5S7.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
relating  to  the  Federal  prograin  to  support 
tiate  drug  enforcement  efforts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jud. clary. 

POM-538.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
relating  to  the  program  to  curtail  drug  abuse 
la  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

POM-569.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Jef- 
ferson City.  Tennessee,  relating  to  the  Hobbs 
Anti-Extortion  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Libor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-570.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Olen- 
dale.  Arizona,  relating  to  the  Hobbs  Anti- 
Extortion  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  STfMMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mattingly  )  : 
S  1804.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elective 
pajTnent  of  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  So- 
ciftl  Security  Act  in  the  form  of  social  secu- 
rity savings  bonds,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  tho  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  OARN  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Heikz, 
Mr.   LncAR,   Mr.   Proxmire,   and   Mr. 
Tower  )   ( by  request )  : 
S.  1805.  A  bill  to  restructure  and  recapital- 
ize  the   Federal   Home  Loan   Mortgage  Cor- 
poration and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking.    Housing,    and    Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr   ROLLINGS: 
S.  1806  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Hual  Hu; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  1807.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the  Seminole 
Indians  in  a  Judgment  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission:    to    the   Select   Committee   on 
Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cannon  and  Mr.  Gorton)  : 
S.  1808.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
3.  1809.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  studies  undartaken  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  be  paid  by  non-Federal  Inter- 
ests: to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr  D'AMATO: 
S.  1810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  regarding  insured  mu- 
tual savings  banks  which  convert  into  Fed- 
eral mutual  savings  banks;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Levtn,  Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Melcher,  and 
Mr.  Sarbanes)  ; 
S.    1811.    A    bill   to   add   the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  the  De- 
pository Institutions  Deregulation  Commit- 
tee: to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart)  ; 
S.  1812.  A  bill  to  ensure  Congressional  ap- 
proval for  the  use  of  commercial  irradiated 
fuel  and  to  support  the  Non-ProUferatlon 
Treaty:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  1813  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  incentives  for 
the  training  of  skilled  workers  in  critical  in- 
dustries which  have  a  labor  shortage:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 

S.  1814.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned to  comply  with  the  terms  of  certain 
court  orders  in  connection  with  the  divorce, 
dissolution,  annulment,  or  legal  separation 
of  a  member  or  former  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  and  which  affect  the  retired 
or  retainer  pay  of  such  a  member  or  former 
member,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


STATEMENTS       ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mattingly)  : 
S.  1804.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tive payment  of  benefits  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  the  form 
of  social  security  savings  bonds,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

social  SECUBrrT  savings  bonds 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  as  all  of 
us  know,  the  social  security  program  is  in 
serious  financial  trouble.  The  Govern- 
ment's actuaries  predict  that  the  retire- 
ment fund  will  run  out  of  money  in  1983 
if  there  is  no  reduction  in  benefits  or 
increase  in  revenue.  And,  looking  to  the 
longer  term,  the  actuaries  warn  that  the 
changing  age  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion means  that  tax  rates  of  more  than 
2D  percent  and  perhaps  more  than  30 
percent  would  eventually  be  required  to 
finance  the  benefits  implied  by  the  exist- 
ing law.  If  such  high  payroll  taxes  were 
piled  on  top  of  other  Federal  and  State 
taxes,  most  individuals  would  find  them- 
selves paying  tax  rates  of  more  than  50 
percent  on  every  extra  dollar  they  earn. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  in  its  1981  annual  report,  indicates 
that  it  is  extremely  likely  that  one  or 
more  of  the  trust  funds  will  be  unable 
to  meet  its  benefit  obligations  in  1983. 

We  are  well  aware  that  neither  the 
savings  provisions  in  the  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act,  nor  the  effect  of  the 
tax  reallocation  in  the  Senate  bill  wUl 
insure  solvency  for  the  system.  Even 
with  both  legislative  initiatives,  the 
trust  fund  balances  are  estimated  to  be 
insufficient  to  meet  benefit  payment  re- 
quirements by  mid-1983. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  with  Senator  Mattingly  to  create 
a  new  way  for  retired  Americans  to  in- 
vest, and  for  these  same  retired  Ameri- 
cans to  participate  in  a  patriotic  effort 
to  preserve  the  social  security  system.  I 
am  proposing  a  social  security  savings 
bond  program  and  a  campaign  reminis- 
cent of  the  war  bond  and  victory  loan 
programs  of  World  War  n. 

During  calendar  year  1982.  there  will 
be  $139  billion  in  payment.-  from  the  so- 
cial security  OASI  trust  fund.  I  believe 
that  through  the  social  security  savings 
bond  program  it  is  possible  to  defer  $6.2 
billion  or  more.  This  is  a  significant  part 
of  the  projected  deficit  of  $7.8  and  $10.0 
based  on  intermediate  assumptions. 
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ThA  Rnoial  security  savings  bond  pro-  a  family  head  age  65  to  74  owned  certifl-  estates.  There  would  be  no  estate  tax 

rom  Jm  take  some  of  the  pressure  off  cates  of  deposit;  8.8  percent  owned  cer-  levied  on  the  bonds,  and  ths  persons  in- 

f  thP  OASI  fund   The  program  is  not  tiflcates  with  a  value  more  than  $10,000.  heriting  the  bonds  would  continue  to 

fifl^ILn  tn  rpmpdv  the  entire  long-run  In  the  75  and  over  age  group,  14.6  per-  earn  interest  on  them  tax-free  for  a  pe- 

chnr^ffii  in  fu,^  revenues  It  is  inte^^^  cent    owned    certificates;    7.9    percent  riod  of  6  months  following  the  death  of 

f^  nr^Sf  a  r^ecS^m  by  w^^^^  owned  certificates   with   a  value   more  the  electing  beneficiary. 

nir"^  patrUic     ret^r^    AmericSfs    can  than  $10,000.  These  are  the  characteristics  of  social 

rontrlbut^to  the  coSinued  viability  of  Fifth.  According  to  the  IRS.  45  per-  security  savings  bonds: 

f^o  cnV?«?  ^nnritv  svs^em  which  pro-  cent  of  aU  reported  savmgs  account  in-  First.  Persons  eligible  to  take  bonds  in 

viL  the  m?n"r^um  living  maintenance  terest  is  earned  by  people  over  65.  even  lieu  of  a  social  security  payment  are  lim- 

fnndsf^r  many  iTss  fortunate  Ameri-  though  they  represent  only  11  percent  ited  to  persons  receivmg  payments  from 

funds  lor  many  less  lurm  population.  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

cans.  Social  securty  savmgs  bon^wm  *~/  ^g^  university  of  Michigan  Trust  Fund.  These  persons  are  generaUy, 

•''■"rntchn^.^pnt  r^ouiremSts  of  the  study  determined  that  older  Americans  but  not  exclusively,  retired  persons  or 

TnH   ctri^MvTrthe  o£n  of  the  indi-  have  a  preference  for  bonds  and  savings  their  spouses. 

fund,  strictly  at  the  option  of  tne  mai  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  investment  in  real  estate  second.  The  face  value  of  the  bond 

vidual  Denenciaries.                    rpreive  a  and  other  investment  modes.  The  rate  will  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  cash 

^^f  i.^.Htv  SfvfnLs  Tnd  ii  lieu  of  of  ^crease  in  preference  for  liquid  in-  payment  foregone  by  the  electing  bene- 

social  securty  savings  bond  m  vestments    increases    as    investors    get  ficiary. 

their  '"ontWy  social  security  checte^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^          ^  redeemed  at 

^^"^  n?fn^  of  ?n  nPrS  of  the  Treas"  "  is  clear  then,  that  retired  Americans  any  time  for  its  face  value,  plus  accrued 

redemption,  at  70  P"^.^^"*  f  J-^^^^  hold  investments  when  they  retire.  And  interest,  at  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 

ury  bUl  rate,  just  as  do  au-savers  cer  .^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  Americans  any  other  financial  institution  which  is 

^!*L^Hc  ,.n„iH  hP  rPHPPmeri  at  anv  ^^^o  have  a  substantial  income  stream  a  qualified  paying  agent,  or  from  the 

The  /'""^s  could  be  redeemed  at  any  ^.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  investments  after  federal  OASI  fund  itself, 
tune  at  ^^e  same  institutions  that  are  ^^^^  retirement.  Social  security  savings  pourth.  Each  bond  shall  accrue  inter- 
now  qualified  paj^gagwits  for  other  ^^^  ^j  ^^  ^^  attractive  investment  est.  compounded  monthly,  payable  only 
ILS.  Government  ^opds^The  Uab  lity  fo^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^.^j  ^^^  p^t^j^tj,  redemption.  No  interest  shall  be  paid 
the  payment  °f  .P"""Pfi„^"'},/"5^^2  reasons.  if  the  bond  is  redeemed  during  the  first 
"^^  H  l^^TrlS^  ShiHt V  of  the  een^  During  World  War  n.  the  Government  g  months  after  issue, 
would  not  become  a  liabihty  of  the  gen-  gg^^blished  the  war  bond  program  and  p^th.  The  rate  of  interest  paid  on  each 
^""^vi^K^^^c  „,ni  hp  frpp  nf  nil  taxes-  ^^ve  it  wide  and  forceful  pubUcity.  Pres-  bond  shaU  be  fixed  at  the  time  of  issu- 
T.J  icffolLli^f  inJomP  taxes  ^^ent  Roosevelt  gave  his  personal  en-  ance  so  that  the  annual  investment  yield 
Federal.  State  and  local  income  taxes,  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  program  by  purchasing  shall  be  equal  to  70  percent  of  the  aver- 
^-rTi  h^Lf^iii  bplnhPrttihlP  and  will  ^^e  first  Series  E  bond  issued.  As  is  well  age  investment  yield  for  the  most  recent 

^K  ,,pTn  HpTi  intPrp^t  for  i  nPrL  oJ  ^n^^'  ^^^  P'^'"^  ^^  *  ="'='^^^-  "^^  auction  (before  the  week  in  which  the 

«°"*^nVh.?niwiia?hpHl?Pof^dea?So!  receipts  from  the  bond  program  played  bond  is  issued)   of  U.S.  Treasury  bUls 

f*,""  ?p  H^f  HpnifiHi^v  an  important  role  in  funding  the  war  ^j^^  maturities  of  52  weeks, 

the  electing  beneficiary.  ofmrt  «■  .l,     ^    ,_   ,_     ^    ■        j     i.  n 

Skeptics   have  asked   whether  social  ^TbeUeve  that  the  social  security  bond  ,.  ^ixth.  Each  bond  issued  shall   con- 

^prnritv  hpnpfiriarie<;  can  afford  to  fore-  ^  believe  tnai  ine  social  secunwy  ouiiu  ^          ^^  accrue  mterest  for  a  period  of 

security  oenenciaries  can  anora  to  lore  program  will  touch  a  responsive,  patn-  .  mnnth?  after  thp  date  of  the  electine 

go  their  monthly  cash  payment  in  favor  P^ic  cord  in  the  hearts  of  many  Ameri-  fn^vrdSlt  death 

of  a  social  security  savmgs  bond.  The  ^  ^bat  this  will  add  to  the  sue-  maividuai  s  deain. 

answer  is  emphatically,  yes,  many  can.  ^!5^  olthe  mJiam  Seventh.  Social  security  savings  bonds 

consider  the  foUowlng:  Mother    auction    arises    as    to    the  shall  not  be  trr.nsferrable  except  at  the 

First.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  ^^^^^  ^f  net  deferral  that  is  possible  death  of  the  individual  beneficiary, 

has  reported  that  4.5  million  of  the  30  mjder  the  program.  Experience  with  the  Siehth.  Title  to  any  bond  which     is 

million  stockholders  in  the  United  States  ^  g  savings  bond  program  indicates  that  not  redeemed  during  the  life  time  of  the 

are  65  or  older.  substantial  numbers  of  issued  bonds  re-  individual,  together  with  any  rights  asso- 

Second.  The  NYSE  also  reported  that  ^^^^  unredeemed  during  the  5  years  fol-  ciated  with  such  bond,   including  ac- 

as  of  mid-1980.  393.000  Americans  aged  joking  sale.  Data  from  1980  published  by  crued  interest,  shall  vest  in  persons  sur- 

65  or  older  made  their  first  stock  or  mu-  ^^^  Department  of  the  Treasury  show  vivmg  the  owner  of  the  bond,  either  as 

tual  fund  purchase  during  the  5  preced-  j^^at  in  the  year  following  issue,  46.59  srccifisd  in  the  decedents  last  will  and 

ing  years.  This  compares  with  the  3,842,-  percent  of  the  savings  bonds  remain  out-  testament  or,  if  none,  pursuant  to  the 

000  veteran  stockholders  aged  65  and  standing.   This   percentage   declines   to  lavi^s  of  intestacy  of  the  decedent's  domi- 

above.  28.20  percent  in  the  fifth  year  following  cile. 

Third.  Preliminary  data  from  a  1979  issue.  Ninth.  The  right  to  receive  a  bond  ir 

study  performed  by  social  security  shows  This  means  that  the  deferral  will  be  Ueu  of  a  cash  social  security  payment 

that  among  persons  aged  65  years  or  cumulative   and,   if   the  social   security  is  elective,  and  the  election  is  revocable 

older,  14,668,000  had  savings  accounts:  savings  bond   program   has   experience  Tenth.  Payments  on  the  redemption  o^ 

4,861,000  owned  certificates  of  deposit;  similar  to  the  U.S.  savings  bond  pro-  social  security  savings  bonds,  including 

3,246,000    owned    U.S.    Savings    Bonds;  gram,  the  aggregate  deferral  (assuming  both  interest  and  principal,  shall  be  mace 

593,000  received  income  from  personal  constant  1981  benefit  and  participation  only  from  the  OASI  trust  fund.  The  ob- 

loans  or  mortgages.  The  study  also  found  levels)  would  be  as  f oUows :  ligations  will  not  be  obligations  of  tho 

that  there  were  approximately  4.3  mil-  (in  billions )  general  fund 

lion  older  Americans  who  owned  dm-     iggj  ,8.20  Eleventh.  Election  by  an  mdividual  tc 

dend-bearmg  assets.  The  study  disclosed     1932 - 8.69  .-..jvp  . -Hal  securitv  savires  bonds  ia 

that  older  Americans  invest  in  a  variety     1983  H.  18  f^l^f'^thP  navmenrof  anv  b^^^ 

of  illiquid  assets  as  weU  as  interest  and    1984  --  20.  3  leu  o^the  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^.^^Sx 

dividend-bearing  mvestments.                      1985  --;::::::::  31.89  not  be  considered  a  waiver  of  any  right  or 

Fourth.  A  1977  consumer  credit  sur-  ^„*„^„i  Je  fv,»  n„T,i„iQ  remedy  which  would  be  attributable  to 

vey  published  by  the  Federal  Reserve  ,.  ^he  aggregate  deferral  is  the  cum^^^^^  sTh  individual   if  the   individual  had 

Bank  found  that  f amili^  with  a  famUy  ^we  amount  of  bonds  issued,  reduced  for  sucn  1^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

haad  age  65  or  older  held  significant  redemptions  and  mterest.  t„  „,f.h    thp  ^nriai   spmritv  savings 

assets  in  checking  or  savings  accounts:  Besides  the  patriotic  reasons  for  erect-  .  J^.^  fj^  J^.!  /o^Sriods  b"g^n^n?o' 

Approximately  16  percent  held  $2,000  or  ing  the  bonds,  participants  would  have  ^eneflte  payable  for  periods  beginnmgo. 

more  in  checking  accounts;  over  40  per-  economic    inducements    mcludmg    tax-  or  after  January  1,  v\m^. 

cent  held  $2  000  or  more  in  saving  ac-  free  treatment  of  earnings,  and  the  abil-  I  solicit  the  support  of  my  coUeagues 

counts;  16.9  percent  of  the  families  with  ity  to  transmit  the  bonds  as  part  of  their  with  respect  to  the  social  security  sav- 
ings bond  program. 
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GARN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Nz.  Mr.  LuGAR.  Mr.  Proxmire. 
Mr.  Tower  > : 

bill  to  restructure  and  re- 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
and   for  other   pur- 
Committee  on  Banking. 
Urban  Affairs. 

LOAN     MORTGAGE     CORPORATION 
CHARTER    ACT 


Mr.  President.  I  am  today, 

Senators  Heinz.  Lucar.  Prox- 

er.  introducing  a  bill,  at 

of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 

Corporation,    to    restructure 

ze   the  Corporation.  The 

to  reduce  the  Corpora- 

on    the   Federal   Home 

System,  enable  it  to  raise 

the  financial  institutions 

and  from  the  capital  mar- 

bijoaden  the  range  of  services 

the  mortgage  finance  in- 

lomebuyers. 

ould  also  authorize  a  pro- 
conventional  mortgage  securi- 
on  the  Government  Na- 
Associations  programs, 
a  financial  link  to  the  U.S. 
Corporation  believes  this 
the  potential  of  enabling  it 
$30  to  $40  billion  from  the 
to  housing  per  year, 
on  has  proposed  this  bill 
achieved  as  much  as  it 
original  charter  granted 
11  years  ago. 

ion  has  bought  and  sold 
worth    of    residential 
ts  primary  mortgage  sales 
■nortgage  participation  cer- 
been  a  successful  tool  in 
flinds  from  investors  which 
not  provide  mortgage  funds, 
joint  efforts  of  the  Corpo- 
he  Federal  National  Mort- 
.  the  conventional  mort- 
standardized  and,  as  a  re- 
secondary  market  for  con- 
loins  has  developed. 

of  this  body  are  painfully 
ges  in  the  financial  en- 
during the  past  decade  and 
)f  the  future  spell  signifl- 
in  the  way  lenders,  builders, 
jjarticipants  in  the  housing 
do  business. 

marked  contrast  between 
environment  in  which  the 
grew  in  the  1970's  and  the 
of  the  1980's. 


ciianj 


all  of  the  institutions 

ges   to   the   Corporation 

and  loan  associations.  They 

jther  secondary  market  in- 

1  small  portion  of  the  loans 

because  they  were  able 

on  their  deposit  bases 

leir  mortgage  originations. 

dictated  the  cost  of  funds. 


there  were  periods  during 

high  interest  rates  led 

>f  deposits  from  thrift  in- 

credit  cycles  also  included 

of  lower  or  stable  interest 

(  eposit  inflows  were  strong. 

Corporation  gained  access 

markets  with  relative  ease 


and  from  1975  on  was  able  to  closely  bal- 
ance its  purchases  and  sales  of  mort- 
gages. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  mortgage 
finance  industry  relied  on  the  flxed  rate 
mortgage  as  the  primary  lending 
instrument. 

With  the  passagp  of  the  Depository 
Institutions  Deregulation  and  Monetary 
Control  Act  of  1980,  thrift  institutions 
began  exploring  new  lending  authorities 
and  the  phase-out  of  regulation  Q  began 
to  make  way  for  the  level  playing  field 
concept.  Unprecedented  inflation,  vola- 
tility of  interest  rates,  and  increases  in 
the  costs  of  funds  due  to  new  savings 
instruments  are  limiting  the  supply  of 
financial  institutions'  mortgage  funds 

The  political,  legislative  and  regula- 
tory climate  is  changing  to  reduce  regu- 
lation, increase  competition  among  types 
of  financial  institutions,  and  place  new 
emphasis  on  the  private  sector  and  the 
natural  controls  of  the  free  market.  In 
addition,  the  Government  is  engaged  in 
a  major  effort  to  fight  inflation.  At  the 
same  time,  pent  up  demand  for  housing 
is  rising. 

The  secondary  market  will  be  called 
upon  a  play  a  far  larger  role  in  satisfying 
this  demand  than  in  the  past. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration and  other  housing  interests  will 
have  to  compete  with  energy  and  indus- 
trial revitalization  demands  for  scarce 
capital.  The  fixed  rate  mortgage  will  no 
longer  dominate  the  market  as  lenders 
and  consumers  develop  new  types  of  in- 
struments to  respond  to  profitability  and 
to  affordability  considerations.  Players 
in  the  secondary  market  will  be  called 
upon  to  develop  new  programs  for  the 
purchase  of  alternative  mortgage  instru- 
ments which  have  already  been  designed, 
and  for  those  new  types  of  mortgages 
which  are  yet  to  be  created. 

From  its  perspective,  the  Mortgage 
Corporation  believes  it  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  this  increased  demand  unless  it 
is  recapitalized.  The  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion was  capitalized  in  1970  with  $100 
million  in  stock  purchased  by  the  12 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks.  The  cor- 
poration has  added  $121  million  to  its 
capital  base  through  retained  earnings 
and  issued  $200  million  in  subordinated 
debentures  to  bring  its  total  capital  base 
to  $241  million:  2 '2  years  ago,  a  series  of 
studies  was  undertaken  by  the  Bank 
Board,  the  corporation  and  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.  to  analyze  the  adequacy  of 
the  corporation's  capital  base.  The 
studies  concluded  that  the  corporation's 
capital  was  adequate  for  1981  and  early 
1982.  but  is  not  adequate  if  the  cor- 
poration was  to  increase  its  volume  and 
its  scope  of  programs  significantly,  as 
the  corporation  is  now  doing. 

Recognizing  the  dramatic  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  financial 
institutions,  and  the  economy,  the  Cor- 
poration invited  representatives  of  its 
major  seller /servicer  organizations  and 
of  the  securities  industry  to  help  it  de- 
termine the  best  way  to  recapitalize  the 
Corporation  and  restructure  it,  to  enable 
it  to  operate  in  the  new  environment. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Corpora- 
tion brought  together  representatives  of 


the  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associations, 
the  American  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
the  National  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks  and  three  of  its  securities  dealers, 
Sheron  Loeb  Rhodes,  Bank  of  America 
and  First  Boston  Corp.  The  bill  intro- 
duced today  reflects  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  task  force  and  bears  the 
endorsement  of  many  of  its  members. 

The  bill  would  make  extensive  changes 
in  the  structure  and  authorities  of  the 
Corporation.  Currently,  the  Corporation 
is  owned  solely  by  the  12  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  which  are  holding  $100  mil- 
lion in  nonvoting  stock.  Its  Board  of  Di- 
rectors consists  only  of  three  members 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
The  Board  has  the  authority  to  require 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  to 
guarantee  the  Corporation's  obliga- 
tions— although  this  power  has  not  been 
exercised. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  can  use 
the  Bank  System,  without  statutory  re- 
strictions, to  raise  funds  for  its  use.  Most 
types  of  mortgage  lending  institutions 
may  sell  to  the  Corporation,  but  all  types 
other  than  members  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  pay  nonmem- 
ber  fees  with  each  transaction.  Today, 
the  Corporation's  main  mode  of  opera- 
tion is  the  buying  of  mortgages,  r>ooling 
of  the  loans  and  sale  of  the  loans 
through  mortgage  participation  certifi- 
cates. It  is  restrained  not  only  by  its  lim- 
ited capital,  but  also  by  its  capacity  to 
handle  no  more  than  $10  bilUon  to  $20 
billion  in  loans  per  year. 

Under  the  bill  being  introduced  today, 
the  Corporation  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  borrow  from  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  after  1982,  except  that  the 
Corporation  would  have  a  $200-million 
emergency  backstop  authority  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  in  the 
future  as  a  last  resort  source  of  financ- 
ing. The  Corporation  would  no  longer  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  and  the  System  could  not 
guarantee  FHLMC  obligations. 

The  Corporation  would  gain  the  au- 
thority to  issue  various  types  of  stock  to 
its  users  and  the  public  to  raise  the  addi- 
tional capital  it  needs.  The  Corporation 
would  convert  the  original  $100  million 
in  nonvoting  stock  held  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  to  $100  million  of 
voting  common  stock.  The  converted 
stock  would  then  be  revalued  to  reflect 
the  full  market  value  of  the  Corporation. 
The  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  would  be 
authorized  to  distribute  their  new  stock 
to  their  member  institutions  in  the  form 
of  dividends  or  otherwise. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion would  be  expanded  from  the  cur- 
rent three  members  of  the  Bank  Board 
to  include  six  additional  members  elect- 
ed by  stockholders  of  the  Corporation. 

All  institutions  would  participate  in 
the  services  of  the  Corporation  as  equals. 
The  nonmember  fee  for  institutions 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  Bank  System 
would  be  dropped. 

The  Corporation  would  also  be  able 
to  change  the  focus  of  its  major  business 
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to  a  program  where  it  would  guarantee 
conventional  mortgage  securities  issued 
by  its  seller/servicers  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  way  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  guarantees  securi- 
ties based  on  pools  of  FHA  and  VA  mort- 
gages only  without  any  direct  Federal 
Government  guarantee  involved.  This 
program  will  build  on  the  Corporation's 
successful  mortgage  participation  certifi- 
cate program  under  which  $23  billion  in 
mortgages  has  been  sold.  Financial  insti- 
tutions and  others  would  presumably 
find  this  program  attractive  because  it 
would  assist  in  reducing  financial  insti- 
tutions' reliance  on  deposits  to  fund 
mortgages. 

Under  the  guarantor  program,  a  lender 
would  originate  loans,  pool  them,  and  is- 
sue mortgage  securities  representing 
those  pools.  The  Mortgage  Corporation 
would  insure  that  these  loans  meet  the 
Corporation's  underwriting  guidelines, 
and  then  issue  a  guarantee  of  the  securi- 
ties. The  lender  would  then  sell  the 
securities  directly  to  investors  such  as 
local  pension  funds  or  to  an  investment 
banking  firm  which  would  market  the 
securities  for  the  lender. 

The  Corporation  designed  its  guaran- 
tor program  to  bring  to  the  conventional 
mortgage  security  the  same  uniformity 
v/hich  the  GNMA  security  has  brought 
to  Government-backed  loan  securities. 
The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion operates  a  similar  but  not  identical 
program.  Private  efforts  to  market  con- 
ventional mortgage-backed  securities 
have  not  yet  gained  their  fullest  potential 
because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
instruments  and  the  need  to  over-col- 
lateralize  the  securities  in  order  to  gain 
acceptable  pricing. 

These  attempts  have  not  yet  achieved 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency  according  to 
the  private  mortgage  insurance  com- 
panies and  lenders  involved.  The  Corpo- 
ration's and  Fannie  Mae's  programs 
could  significantly  hasten  the  stabiliza- 
tion and  market  building  process  for 
mortgage  resales  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  positive  effects  of  the  development 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  on  the 
market  for  commodities. 

Thus,  the  guarantor  program  is  an  im- 
portant proposal  if  private  capital  is  to 
be  raised  for  housing  in  more  eflQcient 
manner  in  today's  rapidly  changing  capi- 
tal producing  structure.  The  program 
would  help  retool  the  Nation's  mortgage 
finance  delivery  system.  This  revitalized 
system  would  be  better  able  to  take  up 
the  slack  as  financial  institutions  evolve 
and  the  Federal  Government's  more  di- 
rect interventions  change. 

Since  lenders  would  be  able  to  move  a 
larger  share  of  their  loans  in  the  second- 
ary market  and  do  so  more  quickly  than 
under  current  programs,  they  will  reduce 
their  own  risks  in  periods  of  rising  in- 
terest rates.  If  they  take  advantage  of 
such  guarantor  program,  they  will  elim- 
inate the  future  need  for  burdensome 
large  portfolios  of  below  market  rate 
loans  in  the  future. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  would  be- 
come taxable  with  the  payment  of  its 
first  dividend.  Taxable  status  is  appro- 
priate as  a  result  of  the  change  in  own- 
ership and  control.  A  significant  portion 


of  the  future  earnings  of  the  Corpora- 
tion would  translate  directly  into  rev- 
enues for  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Discussions 
are  now  underway  between  the  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Treasury  Department  to 
determine  the  most  appropriate  tax 
treatment  for  the  Corporation  to  en- 
sure treatment  which  is  consistent  with 
other  types  of  mortgage  investors  and 
guarantors.  The  Corporation  will  be 
bringing  up  a  separate  tax  bill  dealing 
with  these  issues  later  this  fall. 

Mr.  President,  Freddie  Mac,  as  the 
Corporation  is  known,  has  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  in  this  proposal  to 
the  discussion  of  methods  by  which  we 
can  help  restore  the  health  of  the  hous- 
ing economy.  Our  staff  is  currently  con- 
ducting an  analysis  of  the  secondary 
market  for  mortgage  instruments  in- 
cluding determining  its  current  capacity 
to  generate  housing  capiteil  and  its 
future  needs  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly 
changing  economy,  financial  institution 
structures,  and  methods  of  financing 
homeownership. 

Most  specifically,  we  will  carefully  ex- 
plore the  proper  continuing  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  supporting  a 
secondary  market  for  home  mortgages 
through  institutions  such  as  Fannie  Mae 
and  Freddie  Mac  and  through  more  di- 
rect intervention  such  as  Ginnie  Mae. 

Some  have  argued  for  example  that 
Freddie  Mac's  proposal  will  endow  the 
Corporation  with  powers  almost  iden- 
tical to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Corporation.  We  must  determine  if  there 
is  a  proper  role  for  two  federally  char- 
tered, competitive  organizations.  Others 
have  asked  if  it  is  not  time  to  privatize 
both  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac?  We 
will  attempt  to  answer  this  question  as 
well.  And  we  are  aware  of  some  of  the 
problems  currently  facing  Fannie  Mae. 
It  would  be  improper  for  us  to  respond 
to  Freddie  Mac's  proposals  without  also 
examining  the  adequacies  of  Fannie 
Mae's  authority  and  role  and  especially 
the  adequacy  of  the  tools  available  to 
it  to  resolve  its  current  financial  prob- 
lems which  are  not  dissimilar  to  those 
experienced  by  other  mortgage  lenders. 

We  are  conducting  this  study  with  a 
positive  attitude.  Both  Fannie  Mae  and 
Freddie  Mac  have  made  monumental 
contributions  to  the  general  ability  of 
Americans  to  own  homes.  We  cannot  for- 
get that  a  healthy,  efllcient  secondary 
market  for  mortgage  instruments  is  the 
key  to  this  contribution. 

Senator  Lugar,  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  and  I  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  announce  hearings  on 
these  issues.  But  we  anticipate  such 
hearings  this  winter  with  a  legislative 
product  for  your  consideration  in  1982. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  pleased  to  begin  the 
public  discussion  of  these  important 
matters  with  introduction  of  this  pro- 
rosa'.  today  and  invite  all  Senators  to 
share  their  views  on  the  important  is- 
sues with  us  as  our  consideration  pro- 
gresses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  explanatory 
memorandum  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
memorandum  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1805 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
Charter  Act 
SHORT  title 
Se-.  1  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the    Fed- 
eral    Home     Loan     Mortgage     Corporation 
Charter  Act". 

PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  2  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  are : 

(a)  to  promote  the  flow  of  funds  to  the 
conventional  mortgage  market,  to  enhance 
the  available  secondary  market  facilities  for 
conventional  mortgages,  to  provide  that  the 
operations  thereof  shall  be  financed  pri- 
marily by  private  capital  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  and  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp>oratlon  to — 

( 1 )  create  secondary  markets  in  conven- 
tional mortgages  and  provide  assistance  to 
the  existing  secondary  market  for  conven- 
tional mortgages  by  providing  a  greatly  in- 
creased degree  of  liquidity  for  mortgage  in- 
vestments, thereby  improving  the  distribu- 
tion of  Investment  capital  available  for  con- 
ventional mortgage  financing; 

(2)  adopt  and  foster  such  programs  and 
policies  as  shall  increase  the  liquidity  of  In- 
vestments in  conventional  mortgages  and 
thereby  attract  additional  investment  cap- 
ital to  conventional  mortgage  financing;  and 

(3)  take  such  actions  and  design  and  Im- 
plement such  policies  and  programs  as  may 
further  the  purposes  for  which  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Is  char- 
tered as  set  forth  in  this  Act  or  In  bylaws 
adopted  by  the  Corporation. 

(b)  to  provide  for  an  orderly  transition 
from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration, as  created  by  Title  III  of  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1970.  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  as 
constituted  under  this  Act. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  When  used  in  this  Act,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 

(a)  The  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  as 
constituted  under  this  Act,  and.  where  stated, 
also  means  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  as  created  by  Title  UI  of  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970.  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  expressly  provided  In  this 
Act.  the  Corporation  shall  be  classified  as  and 
considered  to  be  a  corporate  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  term  "Board  of  Directors"  means 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation. 

(c)  The  term  "eligible  seller"  means  an 
organization  authorized  to  ssll  mortgages  to 
the  Corporation  pursuant  to  section  6(a)  (1) 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  term  "ellelble  servicer"  means  an 
oirganlzatlon  authorized  to  service  mortgages 
for  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  section  6 
(aid)  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  term  "law"  Includes  any  law  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  (Including 
anv  rule  of  law  or  of  equity) . 

(f)  The  term  "mortgage"  Includes  such 
classes  of  liens  as  are  commonly  given  or  are 
legally  effective  to  secure  advances  on.  or  the 
unpaid  purchase  price  of.  real  estate  under 
the  laws  of  the  jurisdiction  In  which  the  real 
estate  Is  located,  together  with  the  credit 
Instruments,  if  any.  secured  thereby,  and  in- 
cludes Interests  in  mortgages. 

ig)  The  term  "organization"  means  any 
corporation,  partnershii.  association,  busi- 
ness trust,  or  business  entity. 

(h)  The  term  "prescribe"  means  to  pre- 
scribe by  regulation,  action  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  or  otherwise. 

(1)  The  term  "property"  Includes  any 
property,  whether  real,  personal,  mixed,  or 
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members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  the  remainder  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  by  the  common  stockholders.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  until  March  31.  1985.  Effective 
Aorll  1.  1985.  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  elected  annually  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (d)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, each  elected  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years  with  such  term  ending  on  the  date  of 
an  annual  meeting  of  the  common  stock- 
holders. The  Board  of  Directors  shall  pre- 
scribe the  methods  and  procedures  applicable 
to  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  posi- 
tion of  director  and  the  position  of  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  applicable 
to  all  elections  of  directors,  including  those 
directors  elected  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section.  Any  elective  seat  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  which  becomes  vacant  after  the 
election  of  the  director  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  but  only  for  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  The  term.  In  the  event  that 
a  vacancy  shall  occur  on  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  at  any  time  subsequent  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  prior  to 
April  1.  1985.  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  appoint  from 
among  the  Presidents  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  a  voting  director,  who  shall  serve 
until  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  member,  provided,  however,  if  the 
President  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
who  has  been  so  appointed  as  a  director  shall 
cease  to  be  a  President  of  a  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank,  that  director  shall  cease  to  be  a 
director  of  the  Corporation,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
shall  apnoint  a  replacement  director  from 
among  the  Presidents  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board"  shall  Include  any  individual 
duly  designated  as  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  pursuant  to 
any  Reorganization  Plan  applicable  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  who  is  a  full 
time  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  for 
service  as  a  director  on  the  same  basis  as  a 
director  who  is  not  such  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee is  compensated  by  the  Corporation. 

( c  I  The  Board  of  Directors  determines  the 
general  policies  which  shall  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Corporation,  and  shall  have  the 
power  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws 
governing  the  performance  of  the  powers  and 
duties  granted  to  or  Imposed  upon  the  Cor- 
poration by  law  and  the  regulations  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  All  actions 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  determined 
by  a  majority  of  the  directors  voting.  The 
Board  of  Directors  may  designate  from  its 
members  an  executive  committee  and  one  or 
more  other  committees  each  of  which,  to  the 
extent  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
shall  have  and  may  exercise  all  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

(d)  (1)  As  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
as  provided  in  section  13  of  this  Act,  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  On  or  before  one  hundred  eighty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Board 
of  Directors,  pursuant  to  methods  and  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
shall  designate  six  persons  who  shall  serve  as 
advisory  directors.  Such  advisory  directors 
shall  be  entitled  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  but  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  any  vote.  The  terms  of  two  advisory  di- 
rectors shall  expire  on  March  31,  1983,  the 
term  of  one  advisory  director  shall  expire  on 
March  31.  1981.  and  the  terms  of  three  ad- 
visory directors  shall  expire  on  March  31. 
1985,  such   that  the  terms  of  two  advisory 


directors  shall  commence  on  the  date  of  ap- 
pointment and  shall  end  on  March  31.  1983, 
the  term  of  one  advisory  director  shall  com- 
mence on  the  date  of  appointment  and  shall 
end  on  March  31, 1981,  and  the  terms  of  three 
advisory  directors  shall  commence  on  the 
date  of  appointment  and  shall  end  on  March 
31.  1985.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall,  at  the 
time  of  the  initial  designation  of  the  ad- 
visory directors,  determine  which  term  shall 
be  served  by  each  advisory  director.  If  any 
advisory  director  position  established  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  (d)(1)  becomes 
vacant  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
applicable  to  such  position,  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall,  by  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  who  are  en- 
titled to  vote,  designate  a  person  to  act  as 
advisory  director  for  the  unexpired  portion 
of  the  term. 

(2)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of 
the  advisory  directors  ending  March  31,  1983. 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  enlarged  to 
five  persons,  two  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by 
the  common  stockholders  for  terms  expiring 
March  31.  1986.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  the  advisory  director  ending  March 
31,  1984,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  en- 
larged to  six  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  by  the  common  stockholders  for  a 
term  expiring  March  31.  1987.  Upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  terms  of  the  advisory  direc- 
tors ending  March  31,  1985.  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  be  enlarged  to  nine  persons,  two 
of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  common 
stockholders  for  terms  expiring  March  31. 
1988.  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the 
common  stockholders  for  a  term  expiring 
March  31.  1987.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
initial  term  of  each  director  elected  by  the 
common  stockholder  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, all  successor  directors  shall,  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  be 
elected  for  three  year  terms. 

(e)  The  Corporation  shall  have  power  (1) 
to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal;  (2) 
to  have  succession  until  dissolved  by  Act  of 
Congress;  (3)  to  make  and  enforce  such  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses or  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  to  pre- 
scribe, repeal,  and  amend  or  modify  such 
bylaws,  rules,  regulations,  or  requirements 
governing  the  manner  in  which  Its  general 
business  may  be  conducted:  (4)  to  make  and 
perform  contracts,  agreements,  and  commit- 
ments; (5)  to  prescribe  and  impose  fees  and 
charges  for  services  by  the  Corporation.  In- 
cluding fees  or  charges  for  the  commercial 
exploitation  of  products  or  services  designed 
by  or  proprietary  to  the  Corporation;  (6)  to 
settle,  adjust,  and  compromise,  and.  with  or 
without  consideration  or  benefit  to  the  Cor- 
poration, to  release  or  waive  In  whole  or  in 
part.  In  advance  or  otherwise,  any  claim, 
demand,  or  right  of,  by,  or  against  the  Cor- 
poration; (7)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain 
and  defend.  In  any  State,  Federal  or  other 
court;  (8)  to  lease,  purchase,  acquire,  or 
otherwise  deal  in  any  property,  real,  cersonal. 
or  mixed.  Including  securities  or  obligations 
of  the  Corporation,  or  any  Interest  therein, 
to  hold,  rent,  maintain,  modernize,  renovate, 
improve,  use  and  operate  such  property,  and 
to  sell,  for  cash  or  credit,  lease,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  the  same,  at  such  time  and  In  such 
manner  as  and  to  the  extent  that  It  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate;  (9)  to  deter- 
mine Its  necessary  expenditures  and  the  man- 
ned In  which  the  same  shall  be  Incurred,  al- 
lowed, and  paid,  and  appoint,  employ,  and 
fix  and  provide  for  the  comp>ensatlon  and 
benefits  of  officers.  em:;loyees.  attorneys,  and 
agents,  all  without  regard  to  any  other  law 
except  as  may  be  provided  by  the  Corpora- 
tion or  by  laws  hereafter  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress expressly  in  limitation  of  this  sentence; 
(10)  to  conduct  Its  business,  carry  on  its 
operations  and  exercise  the  powers  granted 
by  this  Act  in  any  State  without  regard  to 
any  qualification,  doing  business,  license  or 
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similar  law  in  any  State,  including  without 
limitation  on  the  generality  of  the  foregoing 
any  State  law  relating  to  registration  of  or 
qualification  of  securities  or  relating  to  reg- 
istration as  or  licensure  as  a  broker  or  dealer; 
(11)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  services, 
or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tan- 
gible, or  intangible,  in  aid  of  any  of  its  pur- 
poses; (12)  to  indemnify  any  person  who 
was  or  is  a  party  or  is  threatened  to  be  made 
a  party  to  any  threatened,  pending  or  com- 
pleted action,  suit  or  proceeding,  whether 
civil,  criminal,  administrative  or  investiga- 
tive, by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  is  or  was  a 
director,  officer,  employee  or  agent  of  the 
Corporation,  or  is  or  was  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Corporation  as  a  director,  officer, 
employee  or  agent  of  another  corporation, 
partnership.  Joint  venture  or  other  organiza- 
tion, against  expenses  (Including  attorneys' 
fees).  Judgments,  fines  and  amounts  paid  in 
settlement  actually  and  reasonably  Incurred 
by  him  In  connection  with  such  action,  suit 
or  proceeding;  (13)  to  organize  in  any  State, 
to  own  shares  of  stock  In  and  to  operate  any 
portion  of  the  Corporation's  business  or  ac- 
tivities by  or  through  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions, which  subsidiary  or  subsidiaries  shall 
have  the  same  powers.  Immunities  and  prior- 
ities as  the  Corporation;  (14)  to  own  shares 
of  stock  In  other  corporations  and  to  enter 
Into  and  be  a  member  of  Joint  ventures,  part- 
nerships or  other  organizations;  and  (15)  to 
do  all  things  as  are  necessary  or  Incidental 
to  the  proper  management  of  Its  affairs  and 
the  proper  conduct  of  its  business. 

Nothing  In  this  Act  or  any  other  law  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  appointment, 
employment,  and  provision  for  compensa- 
tion and  benefits,  as  an  officer,  employee,  at- 
torney, cr  agent  of  the  Corporation,  of  any 
officer,  employee,  attorney,  or  agent  of  any 
department,  establishment,  or  corp>orate  or 
other  Instrumentality  of  the  Government, 
including  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  cr 
member  Uiereof.  The  Corporation,  with  the 
consent  oi  any  such  department,  establish- 
ment, or  instrumentality,  including  any  field 
services  thereof,  may  utilize  and  act  through 
any  such  department,  establishment,  cr  in- 
strumentality and  may  avail  itself  of  the  use 
of  information.  service3.  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel thereof,  and  may  pay  compensation 
therefor.  anU  ail  of  the  foregoing  are  hereby 
authorized  to  provide  the  same  to  the 
Corporation  as  it  may  request. 

(f)  Funds  of  the  Corporation  may  b2  in- 
vested In  such  Investments  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  may  prescribe,  and  the  Corporation 
shall  have  authority  to  purchase,  hold,  sell 
or  otherwise  deal  in  any  mortgage  or  security 
previously  Issued,  sold  or  guaranteed  by  it. 
Such  purchases  and  sales  may  be  made  in 
the  Corporation's  discretion  at  any  time 
and  at  any  price.  Any  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
or  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  or  any  bank 
or  savings  and  loan  association  as  to  which 
at  the  time  of  its  designation  by  the  Corpo- 
ration there  is  outstanding  a  designation  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a  general 
or  other  depositary  of  public  money,  may  be 
designated  by  the  Corporation  as  a  depos- 
itary or  custodian  or  as  a  fiscal,  paying  or 
other  agent  of  the  Corporation  with  respect 
to  any  stock,  obligation  or  other  security  is- 
sued or  guaranteed  by  the  Corporation. "and 
such  organizations  are  hereby  authorized  to 
act  as  such  depositary,  custodian,  or  agent. 
When  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Corporation 
shall  be  a  depositary  of  public  money,  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  may  also 
be  employed  as  fiscal  or  other  agent  of  the 
United  States,  and  It  shall  perform  all  such 
reasonable  duties  as  such  depositary  or 
agent  as  may  be  required  of  It. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  section  1349  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  (I)  the  Corporation  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  agency  Included  in  sec- 


tions 1345  and  1442  of  such  title  28:  (2)  all 
civil  actions  to  which  the  Corporation  is  a 
party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  original  Juris- 
diction of  all  such  actions,  without  regard 
to  amount  or  value;  and  (3)  any  civil  or 
other  action,  case  or  controversy  in  a  court 
of  a  State,  or  in  any  court  other  than  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
the  corporation  is  a  party  may  at  any  time 
before  the  trial  thereof  be  removed  by  the 
Corporation,  without  the  giving  of  any  bond 
or  security,  to  the  district  court  of  the  United 
Utates  for  the  district  and  division  embrac- 
ing the  place  where  the  same  is  pending,  or, 
if  there  is  no  such  district  court,  to  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  in  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
Corporation  is  located,  by  following  any 
procedure  for  removal  of  causes  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  such  removal.  No  attachment 
or  execution  shall  be  issued  against  the 
Corporation  or  any  of  Its  property  before 
final  Judgment  in  any  State,  Federal,  or 
other  court. 

(h)  All  of  the  property,  assets  and  rights 
of  whatsoever  nature  of  the  Corporation  (as 
created  by  Title  III  of  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  of  1970),  subject  to  all  of  the 
liabilities  and  duties  of  the  Corporation  (as 
created  by  Title  III  of  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  of  1970)  pertaining  to  such 
property,  assets  and  rights,  shall  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  be  transferred  to 
the  Corporation,  as  constituted  under  this 
Act. 

COMMON  AND  PREFERBED  STOCK 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
common  stock,  without  par  value,  which 
shall,  subject  to  section  5(f)  of  this  Act,  be 
vested  with  all  voting  rights,  each  share  be- 
ing entitled  to  one  vote  at  all  elections  of 
directors.  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
issue  non-voting  common  stock,  with  or 
without  par  value  as  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  from  time  to  time. 
Except  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2)  of 
this  section,  the  free  transferability  of  the 
Corporation's  voting  and  non-voting  com- 
mon stock  at  all  times  to  any  person,  orga- 
nization, trust,  or  other  entity  shall  not 
be  restricted  by  the  Corporation  except  that. 
as  to  the  Corporation,  such  stock  shall  be 
transferable  only  on  the  books  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

(2)  The  Corporation  may.  under  such  pro- 
cedures or  standards  as  the  Corporation  shall 
prescribe,  prohibit  any  natural  person  or  or- 
ganization from  axjquiring.  holding  or  voting, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  beneficial  owner- 
ship of  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
shares  of  \oting  common  stock  of  the  Cor- 
poration. For  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(a)  (2).  the  percentage  of  ownership  by  any 
natural  person  or  organization  shall  be  cal- 
culated based  upon  the  number  of  outstand- 
ing shares  of  voting  common  stock  of  the 
Corporation  entitled  to  vote  with  respect  to 
any  matter  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Corporation.  When  two  or 
more  natural  persons  cr  organizations  act  as 
a  partnership,  limited  partnership,  syndicate 
or  other  group  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring, 
holding  or  voting  the  voting  common  stock 
of  the  Corporation,  such  syndicate  or  group 
shall  be  deemed  an  "organization"  for  pur- 
poees  of  this  subsection.  This  subsection 
(a)(2)  and  the  authority  granted  herein 
shall  expire  five  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Corporation  may  require  eligible 
sellers  to  purchase  specified  amounts  or 
numbers  of  shares,  including  fractional 
shares,  of  voting  common  stock  or  preferred 
stock  of  the  Corporation  from  th?  Corpora- 
tion or  otherwise  based  upon  the  unpaid 
principal  amount  of  mortgages  purchased  or 
to  be  purchased  by  the  Corporation  pursuant 


to  section  6(a)  of  this  Act  or  upcn  the  un- 
paid principal  amount  of  securities  guaran- 
teed or  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Corporation 
pursuant  to  section  7(g)  of  this  Act.  or  upon 
oi-ch  ether  rea.cnable  basis  as  may  foster 
the  p  jrpoies  or  provisions  of  this  Act.  Stock 
pu.c.ia^e  requirements  imposed  pursuant  to 
thij  sub.ection  may  vary  depending  upcn  the 
type  or  class  of  mortgage  purchased  or  to  be 
purctiaaed.  the  tsrpe  or  class  of  security 
guaranteed  or  to  be  guaranteed,  the  magni- 
tude of  risk  or  obligation  assumed  by  the 
Corporation  or  other  factors  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  operations  of  the  Corporation. 
provld;d  that  the  Corporation  shall  not  im- 
po33  vo;;n3  common  stock  cr  preferred  stock 
purchase  requirements  upon  eligible  sellers 
who  are  not  members  of  a  Federal  Home 
Lo2.n  Eanl:  which  differ  from  those  imposed 
u  jcn  eligible  sellers  who  are  such  members. 

(c)  The  Corporation  may  require  eligible 
servicers  to  own  specified  amounts  or  num- 
bers of  shares,  including  fractional  shares, 
of  voting  common  stock  or  preferred  stock 
of  the  Corporation  based  upon  the  unpaid 
principal  amount  of  mortgages  serviced  pur- 
suant to  section  6(a)  or  section  7(g)  of  this 
Act.  or  upon  such  other  reasonable  basis  as 
may  foster  the  purposes  or  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Stock  ownership  requirements  Imposed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  vary  de- 
pending upon  the  type  or  class  of  mortgage 
serviced  or  other  factors  reasonably  related 
to  the  operations  of  the  Corporation,  pro- 
vided that  the  Corporation  shall  not  Impose 
voting  common  stock  or  preferred  stock  own- 
ership requirements  upon  eligible  servicers 
who  are  not  members  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  which  differ  from  those  Imposed  upon 
eligible  servicers  vjho  are  such  members.  The 
common  stock  or  preferred  stock  ownership 
requirements  established  by  the  Corporation 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  differ  from 
the  common  stock  or  preferred  stock  pur- 
chase reqxilrcments  established  Ly  tiie  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  subjection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  The  Corporation  shall,  under  such  pro- 
cedures as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  issue  from  time  to  time,  to 
each  e.igible  seller  or  eligible  servicer,  its 
voting  common  stock  or  preferred  stock  re- 
flectln?  any  capital  contributions  made  by 
such  eligible  seller  or  eligible  servicer  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  eligible  seller  or  eligible  servicer, 
including  a  national  bank  or  State  member 
bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  any 
member  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank. 
tny  member  of  any  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration, 
any  other  financial  Institution  the  deposits 
or  accounts  of  which  are  insured  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States,  any  financial 
institution  the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which 
are  insured  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  any 
public  utility  carrying  out  the  activities  de- 
scribed In  section  6(a)(1)  of  this  Act.  any 
mortgagee  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  parti- 
cipation in  any  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
gram under  the  National  Housing  Act.  and 
any  trust  company  or  any  other  banking  or- 
ganization organized  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  authorized  to  make 
payments  to  the  Corporation  for  purchases 
of  common  stock  or  preferred  stock  referred 
to  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  receive  common  stock  or  preferred 
stock  of  the  Corporation  refiecting  such  cap- 
ital contributions,  to  purchase  additional 
chares  of  such  stock,  and  to  hold  or  dispose 
of  such  stock,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Corporation. 
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(f)  The  Corporation  may  have  one  or 
more  classe;  of  preferred  stock,  with  such 
stated  value  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Carparatlon  and  wltJiout  any  right  to  vote 
except  as  shill  be  provided  by  the  Corpora- 
tion In  the  event  that  dividends  with  re- 
spect to  any  class  of  preferred  stock  are  not 
timely  paid.  In  the  event  that  and  for  the 
duration  thit  any  class  of  preferred  share- 
holders shal  be  entitled  to  elect  any  mem- 
ber or  mem  >er3  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
the  number  >f  elected  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  as  provided  in  section  4(b)  of 
this  Act  shall  be  Increased  by  the  number 
of  members  sleeted  by  any  cla^s  of  preferred 
shsxeholders  The  free  transferability  of  the 
Corporation'  >  preferred  stock  at  all  times  to 
any  person,  organization,  trust,  or  other  en- 
tity shall  nc  t  be  restricted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion except  that,  as  to  the  Corporation.  It 
shall  be  trai  inferable  only  on  the  books  of 
the  Corporation.  Any  class  of  preferred  stock 
of  the  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  such 
rights  of  cal  or  redemption  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  tie  Corporation  at  the  time  of 
Issuance  or  sale  of  such  class  of  preferred 
stock. 

(g)  Each  :lass  of  preferred  stock  of  the 
Corporation  ;  ihall  be  entitled  to  such  annual 
dividend  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion at  the  time  of  Issuance  or  sale  of  such 
class  of  pre]  erred  stock,  provided  that  all 
such  divider  ds  shall  b?  cumulative.  Such 
dividends  as  may  be  declared  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  In  its  discretion  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Corpoi  atlon  to  the  holders  of  Its  com- 
mon stock,  provided  that  no  dividend  may 
be  paid  by  tie  Corporation  with  respect  to 
its  common  stock  unless  all  dividends  as 
to  which  the  Corporation  is  obligated  on  all 
classes  of  pr<  ferred  stock  have  been  paid  or 
adequate  pn  vision  for  such  dividends  has 
bsen  made,  any  dividend  paid  by  the  Cor- 
poration wlt:>  respect  to  common  stock  or 
preferred  sto:k  shall  be  paid  only  from  the 
retained  eariings  account  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  Ca  rporatlon  may  adopt  and  offer 
to  holders  ol  any  security  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  sectio[i  a  plan  by  which  holders  may 
automatlcall;  Invest  dividends  received  with 
respect  to  su  ih  security  in  additional  shares 
of  that  secur  ty. 

(h)  Commm  stock  or  preferred  stock  of 
the  Corporat  on  may  be  Issued  In  definitive 
form.  In  boo  c  entry  form  or  In  such  other 
form,  with  o-  without  delivery  of  physical 
evidence  of  ownership,  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Corpot  atlon.  The  Corporation  may  ap- 
ply for  listing  of  Its  voting  or  non-voting 
common  stock  or  for  listing  of  any  class  of 
Its  preferred  i  itock  on  any  national  securities 
exchange  or  <  in  any  national  market  system 
for  securltleii.  To  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Corporation  any 
class  of  pref  (rred  stock  of  the  Corporation 
may  be  convfrted  Into  voting  or  non-voting 
common  stock  of  the  Comoratlon.  The  Cor- 
poration maj .  In  connection  with  any  Issu- 
ance or  sale  cf  its  voting  or  non-voting  com- 
mon stock  01  of  any  class  of  preferred  stock 
or  any  security  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  the 
Corporation  sursuant  to  Sections  6  or  7  of 
this  Act  or  (s  the  Corporation  shall  deter- 
mine. Issue  snd  sell  warrants,  rights  or  op- 
tions to  acquire  Its  voting  or  non-voting 
common  sto<  k  or  any  class  of  It  preferred 
stock. 

tiORTGAGE  OPERATIONS 

I .  The  Corporation  Is  author- 
make  commitments  to  pur- 
the  security  of.  or  otherwise 
e  mortgages  owned  by  or  ac- 
kny  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank, 
and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
member  of  a  Federal  Home 
he  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
iny  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  the 
t  Union  Administration,  any 
Institution   the   deposits  or 
\^hlch  are  Insured  by  an  agency 
States,  any  financial  Instltu- 
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tlon  the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are 
Insured  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  any 
mortgagee  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  partici- 
pation In  any  mortgage  insurance  program 
under  the  National  Housing  Act,  any  public 
utility  carrying  out  activities  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  Title  n  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  If  the 
eligible  mortgage  to  be  purchased  Is  a  loan 
or  advance  of  credit  the  original  proceeds  of 
which  are  applied  for  in  order  to  finance  the 
purchase  and  Installation  of  residential  en- 
ergy conservation  meas\ires  (as  defined  in 
section  210(11)  of  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act)  In  residential  real 
estate,  or  from  any  organization  which.  In 
the  regular  course  of  business  of  the  organi- 
zation, finances  eligible  mortgages.  The  Cor- 
poration may  hold  and  deal  with,  and  sell 
or  otherwise  dispose  of,  pursuant  to  commit- 
ments or  otherwise,  any  such  mortgage  or  in- 
terest therein,  and  the  servicing  on  any  such 
mortgage  may  be  performed  by  the  seller 
or  by  any  other  eligible  seller  with  which  the 
seller  may  contract  under  such  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Corporation. 
The  operations  of  the  Corporation  under 
this  section  shall  be  confined  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable to  eligible  mortgages  which  are 
deemed  by  the  Corporation  to  be  of  such 
quality,  type,  and  class  as  to  meet  generally 
the  purchase  standards  Imposed  by  private 
Institutional  mortgage  investors. 

The  CorpKjratlon  may  establish  require- 
ments, and  Impose  charges  or  fees,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  elements  of  pricing,  for 
different  sellers  or  servicers,  and  for  such 
purposes  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
differentiate  among  sellers  or  servicers  ac- 
cording to  such  basis  or  bases  of  differentia- 
tion as  the  Corporation  may  consider  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
or  provisions  of  this  Act.  With  respect  to  any 
particular  type  of  seller,  the  Corporation 
shall  not  be  required  to  make  available  pro- 
grams to  an  extent  greater  than  the  Corpo- 
ration elects  to  make  such  programs  avail- 
able to  other  types  of  eligible  sellers.  Any 
requirements  specified  by  the  Corporation 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  two  sentences 
must  bear  a  rational  relationship  to  the  pur- 
poses or  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  may  not 
be  based  solely  upon  the  type  of  seller  or 
servicer.  However,  a  requirement  will  not  be 
considered  discriminatory  solely  on  the 
grounds  of  differential  effects  on  different 
types  of  eligible  sellers.  Insofar  as  Is  prac- 
ticable, the  Corporation  shall  endeavor  to 
encourage  participation  In  its  programs  by 
all  eligible  sellers. 

(2)  No  conventional  mortgage  shall  be 
purchased  under  thl.s  section  If  the  out- 
standing principal  balance  of  the  mortgage 
at  the  time  of  purchase  exceeds  80  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  property  securing 
the  mortgage,  unless  (A)  the  seller  retains 
a  participation  of  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  In  the  mortgage:  (B)  for  such  period 
and  under  such  circumstances  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  require,  the  seller  agrees  to 
repurchase  or  replace  the  mortgage  upon  de- 
mand of  the  Corporation  In  the  event  that 
the  mortgage  Is  In  default:  or  (C)  that  por- 
tion of  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the 
mortgage  which  Is  In  excess  of  such  80  per 
centum  Is  guaranteed  or  Insured  by  a  quali- 
fied Insurer  as  determined  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  Corporation  may  purchase  a  con- 
ventional mortgage  which  was  originated 
more  than  one  year  prior  to  the  purchase 
date  only  If  (A)  the  seller  Is  currently  en- 
gaged in  mortgeige  lending  activities,  or  (B) 
the  seller  Is  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, a  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  or  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration. 

(3)  The  sale  or  other  disposition  by  the 
Corporation  of  a  mortgage  under  this  section 
may  be  with  or  without  recourse,  aud  shall 


be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  relating 
to  resale,  repurchase,  guaranty,  substitution, 
replacement,  or  otherwise  as  the  Corporation 
may  prescribe. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  and  to  perform  and 
carry  out  any  transactions  or  matter  referred 
to  In  this  section  Is  conferred  on  any  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  any  Federal 
savings  and  loan  association,  any  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  member,  any  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  any  other  financial  institution 
the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are  Insured 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  and  any 
financial  institution  the  deposits  or  accounts 
of  which  are  Insured  under  the  laws  of  any 
State. 

OBUGATIONS  AND  SBCURITIfS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  may 
prescribe,  to  borrow,  to  give  security,  to  pay 
Interest  or  other  return,  and  to  Issue  notes, 
debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obligations,  or 
other  securities,  Including  without  limita- 
tion securities  convertible  Into  common 
stock  or  preferred  stock  of  the  Corporation 
and  mortgage-backed  securities  guaranteed 
by  the  Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation in  the  manner  provided  in  section 
306(g)  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Any 
obligation  or  security  of  the  Corporation  may 
be  Issued  and  sold  in  definitive  form.  In  book 
entry  form  or  In  such  other  form,  with  or 
without  delivery  of  physical  evidence  of 
ownership,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Cor- 
poration. The  Corporation  may  apply  for  list- 
ing of  any  security  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
It  on  any  national  securities  exchange  or  on 
any  national  market  system  for  securities. 
Any  obligation  or  security  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  valid  and  binding  notwithstanding 
that  a  person  or  persons  purporting  to  have 
executed  or  attested  the  same  may  have  died, 
become  under  disability,  or  ceased  to  hold 
office  or  employment  before  the  Issuance 
thereof. 

(b)  The  Corporation  may  require  eligible 
sellers  to  purchase  specified  amounts  of  obli- 
gations Issued  by  the  Corporation  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  from  the 
Corporation  or  otherwise,  based  upon  the 
unpaid  principal  amount  of  mortgages  pur- 
chased or  to  be  purchased  by  the  Corporation 
pursuant  to  section  6(a)  of  this  Act  or  upon 
the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  securities 
guaranteed  or  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Corpo- 
ration pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  upon  such  other  reasonable  basis  as 
may  foster  the  purposes  oir  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Purchase  requirements  Imposed  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  may  vary  depending 
upon  the  type  or  class  of  mortgage  purchased 
or  to  be  purchased,  the  type  or  class  of  secu- 
rity guaranteed  or  to  be  guaranteed,  the  mag- 
nitude of  risk  or  obligation  assumed  by  the 
Corporation,  or  other  factors  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  operations  of  the  Corporation, 
provided  that  the  Corporation  shall  not 
Impose  purchase  requirements  upon  eligible 
sellers  who  are  not  members  of  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  which  differ  from  those 
Imposed  upon  eligible  sellers  who  are  such 
members. 

(c)  The  Corporation  may  require  eligible 
servicers  to  own  specified  amounts  ol  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  based  upon  the 
unpaid  principal  amount  of  mortgages  serv- 
iced pursuant  to  section  6(a)  of  this  Act  or 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  or  upon  such 
other  reasonable  basis  as  may  foster  the  pur- 
poses or  provisions  of  this  Act.  Ownership 
requirements  imposed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section may  vary  depending  upon  the  type  or 
class  of  mortgage  serviced  or  other  factors 
reasonably  related  to  the  operations  of  the 
Corporation,  provided  that  the  Corporation 
shall    not    Impose   ownership    requirements 


upon  eligible  servicers  who  are  not  members 
of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  which  differ 
from  those  Imposed  upon  eligible  servicers 
who  are  such  members.  The  ownership  re- 
quirements established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section may  differ  from  the  purchase  require- 
ments established  by  the  Corporation  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  eligible  seller  or  eligible  servicer. 
Including  a  national  bank  or  State  member 
bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  any 
member  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank, 
any  member  of  any  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration, 
any  other  financial  institution  the  deposits 
or  accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States,  any  financial 
Institution  the  deposits  or  accounts  of 
which  are  insured  under  the  laws  of  any 
State,  any  public  utility  carrying  out  the 
activities  described  in  section  6(a)  (1)  of  this 
Act.  any  mortgagee  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  par- 
ticipation In  any  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
gram under  the  National  Housing  Act.  and 
any  trust  company  or  any  other  banking  or-; 
gantzatlon  organized  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  authorized  to  make 
payments  to  the  Corporation  for  purchases 
of  obligations  referred  to  In  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  to  receive  obligations 
of  the  Corporation  refiectlng  such  purchases, 
to  purchase  additional  obligations,  and  to 
hold  or  dispose  of  such  obligations,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Corporation. 

(e)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  are  au- 
thorized, under  such  procedures  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  vciAj  prescribe,  to  provide  financ- 
ing to  the  Corporation  during  calendar  year 
1982  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000 
and  In  the  form  of  a  pass  through  of  the 
proceeds  of  consolidated  obligations  sold  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks.  Any  borrow- 
ings by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  mature  and  be  repayable  no 
later  than  January  31.  1985  and  shall  bear  a 
rate  of  Interest  which  shall  be  one-quarter 
of  one  percentum  greater  than  the  rate  of 
Interest  paid  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  with  respect  to  the  consolidated  obli- 
gations the  proceeds  of  which  have  been 
passed  through  to  the  Corporation.  The  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks  may.  at  any  time.  sell, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  at  such 
price  or  prices  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  shall  determine,  any  of  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Corporation  acquired  under 
this  subsection.  The  powers  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  authorize  the 
purchase  of.  and  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  to  purchase  and  raise 
funds  to  purchase,  obligations  of  the  Corpo- 
ration pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
exercisable  without  regard  to  any  other  law, 
Including  without  limitation  on  the  general- 
ity of  the  foregoing  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act. 

(f )  (1)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Is  authorized  In  Its  discretion  to  provide  for 
the  purchase  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks,  under  such  procedures  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  may  prescribe,  of  any  obligations  is- 
sued by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  as  now  or  hereafter 
m  force,  provided  that  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  shall  not  at  any  time  purchase 
any  obligations  under  this  subsection  If  such 
purchase  would  Increase  the  aggrer^ate  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks'  holdings  of  such  obligations  under 
this  subsection  to  an  amount  greater  than 
•200.000,000.  Each  purchase  of  obligations  by 
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the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  yield  a  return  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  may, 
at  any  time,  sell,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  at  such  price  or  prices  as  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  deter- 
mine, any  of  the  obligations  of  the  Corpora- 
tion acquired  under  this  subsection.  The 
powers  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
to  authorize  the  purchase  of,  and  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  to  purchase 
and  raise  funds  to  purchase,  oblli^ations  of 
the  Corporation  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
shall  te  exercisable  without  regard  to  any 
other  law,  including  without  limitation  on 
the  generality  of  the  foregoing  any  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  any  obligations  of 
the  Coraoratlon  are  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f)(1)  of  this  section,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  shall  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point to  the  Board  of  Directors,  from  among 
the  Presidents  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks,  such  number  of  additional  voting 
directors  as  may  be  necessary  so  that  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  dlre:tors  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  together  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Dlreitors.  and  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
as  provided  In  section  4(b)  of  this  Act  shall 
be  Increased  by  the  number  of  members  so 
appointed.  Any  directors  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  remain  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  during  such  time  that  any  obliga- 
tions of  the  Corporation  purchased  pursuant 
to  subsection  (f)  (1)  of  this  section  ars  held 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  provided 
that  if  any  director  so  appointed  shall  cease 
to  be  a  President  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  during  such  time,  that  director  shall 
cease  to  be  a  director  of  the  Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall 
te  authorized  to  appoint  a  replacement  di- 
rector from  among  the  Presidents  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks. 

(g)(1)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  mav 
prescribe,  to  guarantee  the  timely  payment 
of  principal  or  Interest,  or  both,  on  secu- 
rities Issued  by  any  eligible  seller  which  are 
based  on  or  backed  by  a  trust  or  pool  of 
mortgages  eligible  for  purchase  by  the  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  section  6(a)  (2)  of  this 
4ct.  Without  limitation  on  the  generality 
of  the  foregoing,  the  Corporation  Is  author- 
l7;ed  in  connection  with  the  activities  con- 
templated by  this  section  to  establish  re- 
culrements.  and  impose  charges  or  fees,  in- 
cluding charges  or  fees  of  the  type  and  for 
the  same  purposes  as  authorized  In  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  of  mortgages  by  sec- 
tion 6(a)(1)  of  this  Act.  The  Corporation 
shall  collect  from  the  Issuer  a  reasonable  fee 
for  any  guaranty  under  this  subsection  and 
shall  make  such  charges  as  It  may  determine 
to  be  reasonable  for  the  analysis  and  under- 
writing of  mortgage  trusts  or  pools  and  se- 
curity arrangements  proposed  by  the  Issuer. 
In  the  event  the  Issuer  Is  unable  to  make 
any  payment  of  principal  or  interest  on  any 
security  guaranteed  under  this  subsection, 
the  Corporation  shall  make  such  payment  as 
and  when  due  In  cash,  and  thereupon  shall 
be  subrogated  fully  to  the  rights  satisfied 
by  such  payment. 

(2)  The  Corporation  Is  hereby  empowered. 
In  connection  with  any  guaranty  vmder  this 
subsection,  whether  before  or  after  any 
default,  to  provide  by  contract  with  the 
Issuer  for  the  extinguishment,  upon  default 
by  the  Issuer,  of  any  redemption,  equitable, 
legal,  or  other  right,  title,  or  Interest  of  the 
issuer  In  any  mortgage  or  mortgages  con- 


stituting the  trust  or  pool  against  which 
the  guaranteed  securities  are  issued.  With 
respect  to  any  issuo  of  guaranteed  securities 
under  this  subsection.  In  the  event  of 
default  and  pursuant  otherwise  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  the  mortgages  that  con- 
stitute such  tnut  or  pool  shall  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  Corporation  subject 
only  to  the  unsatisfied  rights  of  the  holders 
of  the  securities  based  on  and  backed  by 
such  trust  or  pool. 

(3)  No  State  or  local  law.  and  no  Federal 
law  (Including  Title  11  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  except  Federal  law  enacted  ex- 
pressly in  limitation  of  this  subsection  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  sentence ) ,  shall 
preclude  or  limit  the  exercise  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  (A)  its  power  to  contract  with 
the  issuer  on  the  terms  stated  in  this  sub- 
section (g).  (B)  its  rights  to  enforce  any 
such  contract  with  the  issuer,  or  (C)  its 
ownership  rights,  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion (g),  in  the  mortgages  constituting  the 
trust  or  pool  against  which  the  guaranteed 
securities  are  Issued. 

(4)  All  provisions  of  this  section  appU- 
cable  to  obligations  or  securities  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  fully  applicable  to  secu- 
rities guaranteed  by  the  Corporation  under 
this  subsection,  including  without  limita- 
tion on  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (1)  and  (j)  of  this 
section. 

(h)  (1)  Any  person,  trust  or  organization 
created  pursuant  to  or  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  shall 
be  authorized  to  purchase,  hold,  and  invest 
In  common  stock,  preferred  stock,  mort- 
gages, obligations,  or  other  securities  which 
are  or  have  been  sold  or  guaranteed  by  the 
Corporation  (both  as  created  by  Title  m 
of  the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970 
and  as  constituted  under  this  Act)  pursuant 
to  sections  5.  6,  or  7  of  this  Act  or  pursuant 
to  sections  306  or  306  of  Title  HI  of  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  person,  triost,  or  or- 
ganization Is  authorized  under  any  applica- 
ble law  to  purchase,  hold,  or  Invest  In  obli- 
gations issued  by  or  guaranteed  as  to  princi- 
pal and  interest  by  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof.  Where 
State  law  limits  the  purchase,  holding,  or 
investment  In  obligations  Issued  by  the 
United  States  by  such  a  nerson.  trust,  or  or- 
ganization, such  Corporation  common  stock, 
preferred  stock,  mortgages,  obligations,  and 
other  securities  shall  be  considered  to  be  ob- 
ligations issued  by  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  the  limitation.  The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  applicable  without 
regard  to  contrary  provisions  of  State  or 
local  law  and  shall  be  applicable  to  such 
Corporation  common  stock,  preferred  stock, 
mortgages,  obligations  or  other  securities 
whether  issued  in  book  entry,  definitive  or 
other  form  as  prescribed  by  the  Corporation. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  a  particular  person,  trust  or  organization 
or  class  thereof  in  any  State  which,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
enacts  a  statute  which  specifically  names 
the  Corporation  and  either  prohibits  or  pro- 
vides for  a  more  limited  authority  to  pur- 
chase, hold  or  invest  in  such  securities  by 
such  person,  trust  or  organization  or  class 
thereof  than  Is  provided  In  paragraph  (1). 
The  enactment  by  any  State  of  any  statute  of 
the  type  described  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  con- 
tractual commitment  to  purchase,  hold  or 
Invest  which  was  made  prior  thereto. 

(1)  The  Corporation  may.  by  regulation  or 
by  writing  executed  by  the  Corporation, 
establish  prohibitions  or  restrictions  upon 
the  creation  of  Indebtedness  or  obligations 
of  the  Corporation  or  of  Hens  or  charges  upon 
property  of  the  Corporation.  Including  after- 
acquired    property,    and    create    Hens    and 
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charges.  ftUch  may  b«  floating  Hens  or 
charges,  u  ?on  all  or  any  part  or  parts  of  the 
property  a  r  the  Corporation,  Including  after- 
acquired  property.  Such  prohibitions,  re- 
strictions, liens  and  charges  shall  have  such 
effect,  inc.udlng  without  limitation  on  the 
generality  of  the  foregoing  such  rank  and 
priority,  at  may  be  provided  by  regulations 
of  the  Cor  )oratlon  or  by  writings  executed  by 
the  Corporation,  and  shall  create  causes  of 
action  wh  ch  may  be  enforced  by  action  In 
the  nnlte(  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  C  >lumbla  or  In  the  United  States 
district  c<  urt  for  any  Judicial  district  In 
which  any  of  the  property  affected  Is  located. 
Process  in  my  sucn  action  may  run  to  and  be 
served  In  iny  Judicial  district  or  any  place 
subject  ol  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

(J)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  of 
any  restrl:tlon.  prohibition,  lien,  or  charge 
referred  t<  in  subsection  (1)  of  this  section 
shall  be  f'  illy  effective  notwithstanding  any 
other  law  including  without  limitation  on 
the  generi.Uty  of   the  foregoing  any  law  of 


to  sovereign  immunity  or  priority 
mortgages,  obligations,  or  other 
which  are  or  have  been  sold  by 
the  Corpo  •atlon  pursuant  to  this  section  or 
section  6  I  if  this  Act  shall  be  lawful  Invest- 
ments, an  1  may  be  accepted  as  security  for 
all  flducla  ry.  trust,  and  public  funds,  the 
;  or  deposits  of  which  shall  be 
authority    and    control    of    the 
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All  rights  and  remedies  of  the 

Including    without    limitation 

gei^rallty  of  the  foregoing  any  rights 

of  the  Corporation  on,  under. 

to  any  mortgage  or  any  ob- 

s^cured  thereby,  shall  be  Immune 

limitation,  or  restriction 

( 1 )  any  law  (excrpt  laws  enacted 

expressly  in  limitation  of 

)  which  becomes  effective  after 

on   by  the  Corporation  of  the 

jroperty  on.  under,  or  with  respect 

stch  right  or  remedy  arises  or  exists 

arise  or  exist  In  the  absence  of 

(2)  any  administrative  or  other 

which   becomes  effective  after  such 

The  Corporation  .«hall  be  entitled 

imrtiunities  and  priorities.  Including 

11  nltation  on  the  generality  of  the 

immunities  and  priorities  under 

or  action,  to  which  It  would  be 

it  were  the  United  States  or  if  It 

unincorporated    agency    of    the 
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Until   the  end  of  the  calendar  year 

he  effective  date  of  this  Act  oc- 

I  manclal  transactions  of  the  Cor- 

s  lall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 

At  counting  Office  In  accordance  with 

prlncl]  »les  and  procedures  applicable  to 

corporate    transactions    under 

and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 

the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 

The    representatives   of    the 

A^untlng  Office  shall  have  access 

accounts,  financial  records,  re- 

and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 

belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  Ccr- 

und    necessary    to    facilitate    the 

they  shall  be  afforded  full  faclll- 

vetifylng  transactions  with  the  bal- 

s^curlties  held  by  depositaries,  fls- 

and  custodians.  A  report  on  each 

shall  be  made  by  the  Comptroller 

the  Congress.   The  Corporation 

reimburse  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Of- 

full  coat  of  any  such  audit  as 

theifcfor  by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral. 

the  calendar  year  referred  to  In 

)   of  this  Act.  the  annual  audit 

accounts  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 

in  accordance  with  generally  ac- 

au^tlng  standards  by   Independent 

c  accountants  or  by  independ- 
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ent  licensed  public  accountants,  who  are 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  author- 
ity of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  the  United  States.  A  report  of  each  such 
audit  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts 
of  the  Corporation  are  normally  kept.  The 
representatives  of  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts, 
financial  records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other 
papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to  or 
In  use  by  the  Corporation  and  necessary  to 
facilitate  any  verification  performed  by  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  of  the  annual 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  CoriKiratlon, 
and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositaries,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians. 

PENAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Except  as  expressly  authorized 
by  statute  of  the  United  States,  no  Individ- 
ual or  organization  (except  the  Corporation 
or  such  Individuals  or  organizations  having 
the  Corporation's  express  written  permis- 
sion) shall  use  the  term  "Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation",  or  any  com- 
bination of  words  Including  the  words  "Fed- 
eral", and  "Home  Loan",  and  "Mortgage",  as 
a  name  or  part  thereof  under  which  any  In- 
dividual or  organization  does  any  business, 
but  this  sentence  shall  not  make  unlawful 
the  use  of  any  name  under  which  business 
was  being  done  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  Title  III  of  the  Emergency  Home  Finance 
Act  of  1970.  No  individual  or  organization 
shall  use  or  display  ( 1 )  any  sign,  device,  or 
inslgne  prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  use  or  display  by  the  Corpora- 
tion or  by  any  eligible  seller  or  eligible  serv- 
icer, (2)  any  copy,  reproduction,  or  colorable 
imitation  of  any  such  sign,  device,  or  inslgne, 
or  (3)  any  sign,  device,  or  inslgne  reasonably 
calculated  to  convey  the  Impression  that  it  is 
a  sign,  device,  or  Inslgne  used  by  the  Cor- 
poration or  prescribed  or  approved  by  the 
Corporation,  contrary  to  regulations  of  the 
Corporation  prohibiting,  or  limiting  or  re- 
stricting, such  use  or  display  by  such  indi- 
vidual or  organization.  An  organization  vio- 
lating this  subsection  shall  for  each  violation 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000.  An  officer  or  member  of  an  organiza- 
tion participating  or  knowingly  acquiescing 
In  any  violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both.  An  individual  violating  this  subsec- 
tion shall  for  each  violation  be  punished  as 
set  forth  In  the  sentence  next  preceding  this 
sentence. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  215,  603, 
658.  1011,  and  1014  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  are  extended  to  apply  to  and 
with  respect  to  the  Corporation,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  such  section  658  the  term  "any 
property  mortgaged  or  pledged",  as  used 
therein,  shall  without  limitation  on  its  gen- 
erality include  any  property  subject  to  mort- 
gage, pledge,  or  Hen  acquired  by  the  Corpora- 
tion by  assignment  or  otherwise. 

(c)  The  term  "bank  examiner  or  assistant 
examiner",  as  U'ed  in  section  655  of  such 
title  18,  shall  include  any  examiner  or  assist- 
ant examiner  who  is  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Corporation  and  any  person  who  makes 
or  participates  in  the  making  of  any  exam- 
ination of  or  for  the  Corporation. 

(d)  The  term  "l>ank",  as  used  in  subsection 
(f)  of  section  2113  of  such  title  18,  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  the  Corporation,  and  any 
building  used  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the 
Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  used  in 
whole  or  in  part  as  a  bank,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  such  section  21 13. 

(e)  The  terms  "agency"  or  "agencies"  shall 
be  deemed  to  include  the  Corporation  wher- 
ever used  in  reference  to  an  agency  or  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  in  sections  201,  202. 


203,  205,  208,  209,  286,  287,  371,  506,  595,  602, 
607,  641,  643.  654.  701.  872,  1001,  1002,  1006, 
1016.  1017,  1361,  1505.  and  2073  of  such  title 
18.  Any  officer  or  employee  ol  the  Corporation 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person  mentioned  In 
section  602  of  such  title  18  within  the  mean- 
ing of  sections  603  and  606  of  such  title. 

(f)  The  terms  "obligation  or  other  secur- 
ity" and  "obligations  or  other  securities", 
wherever  used  (with  or  without  the  words  "of 
the  United  States")  in  sections  471  to  476, 
both  Inclusive,  and  section  492  of  such  title 
18,  are  extended  to  Include  any  obligation  or 
other  security  of  or  Issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Corporation.  Any  reference  In  sections 
474,  494,  495,  642,  649.  653  and  663  of  such 
title  18  to  the  United  States,  except  in  a  terri- 
torial sense,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Is  hereby  extended  to  Include  the  Cor- 
poration. Section  477  of  such  title  18  Is  ex- 
tended to  apply  with  respect  to  section  476  of 
such  title  as  extended  by  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection  (f).  and  for  this  purpose  the 
term  "United  States"  as  used  In  such  section 
476  shall  Include  the  Corporation. 

TAXATION     OP     CORPORATION 

Sec.  10.  Until  such  time  as  the  Corporation 
shall  pay  a  dividend  with  respect  to  shares  of 
common  stock  other  than  shares  of  common 
stock  created  and  distributed  pursuant  to 
section  15  of  this  Act,  the  Corporation,  In- 
cluding its  franchise,  activities,  capital, 
reserves,  surplus,  and  income,  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by 
the  United  States,  by  any  territory,  depend- 
ency, or  possession  thereof,  or  by  any  State, 
county,  municipal,  or  local  taxing  authority, 
except  that  any  real  property  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  State,  territorial, 
county,  municipal,  or  local  taxation  to  the 
same  extent  according  to  its  value  as  other 
real  property  is  taxed.  On  and  after  the  date 
the  Corporation  pays  a  dividend  with  respest 
to  shares  of  common  stock  other  than  shares 
of  common  stock  created  and  distributed 
pursuant  to  section  15  of  this  Act,  the  Cor- 
poration, including  Its  franchise,  activities, 
capital,  reserves,  surplus,  and  Income,  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  here- 
after imposed  by  any  territory,  dependency, 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
State,  county,  municipal,  or  local  taxing  au- 
thority, except  that  any  real  property  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  State,  terri- 
torial, county,  municipal,  or  local  taxation  to 
the  same  extent  according  to  Its  value  as 
other  real  property  is  taxed.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  applicable  without 
regard  to  any  other  law.  includins  without 
limitation  on  the  generalltv  of  the  foreeolne 
section  3301  of  the  internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1354.  except  laws  hereafter  enacted  by  Con- 
gress expressly  in  limitation  of  this  section. 

TERRrrORIAL     APPLICABILITy 

Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law. 
this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 
sec  exemption 

Sec.  12(a)  No  provision  or  requirement  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  [15  U.SC.  77a  et 
sea.),  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  [15 
use.  78a  et  seal .  or  the  Trust  Indenture  Act 
of  1939  [15  U.SC.  77a  et  seq.]  (except  §  17 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  [15  U.S.C.  77qj 
and  8  10  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  [15  use.  78J|.  and  all  rights,  remedies 
and  enforcement  authority  thereunder)  shall 
be  applicable  to  or  with  respect  to  the  Corpo- 
ration. Any  stock,  obligation,  mortgage  or 
security  or  any  Interest  In  the  foregoing 
Issued,  guaranteed  or  sold  by  the  Corporation 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  exempt  securities 
within  the  meaning  of  laws  administered  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  to 
the  same  extent  as  securities  which  are  direct 
obligations  of.  or  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  or  Interest  by,  the  United  States. 
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(b)  No  provision  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  1 15  U.SC.  80a-l  et  seq.)  or 
the  Investment  Advisors  Act  of  1940  |15 
U.S.C.  80b-l  et  seq.)  shall  apply  to  the  Corpo- 
ration. Any  stock,  obligation,  mortgage,  or 
security  Issued,  guaranteed,  sold  or  purchased 
by  the  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
"government  security"  under  section  2(a) 
(16)  (15  U.S.C.  80a-2(a)  (16)  ]  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940. 

,    eftective  date 

Sec.  13  This  Act  shall  be  effective  upon  en- 
actment thereof,  except  that  sections  5,  7(g) 
and  15(b)  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  from 
and  after  a  date,  not  more  than  one  hundred 
eighty  days  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  as  established  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

savings  provisions 

Sec.  14(a)  No  cause  of  action  by  or  against 
the  Corporation  (as  created  by  Title  III  of  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970)  exist- 
ing prior  to  the  effective  date  established  pur- 
suant to  section  13  of  this  Act  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  such 
caiise  of  action  may  thereafter  be  asserted  by 
or  against  the  Corporation. 

(b)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  the  Corporation  as 
created  by  Title  HI  of  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  of  1970,  or  any  officer  thereof  In 
his  official  capacity,  prior  to  the  effective  date 
established  pursuant  to  section  13  of  this  Act 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  A  court  may  at  any  time  thereafter 
during  the  pendency  of  any  such  Utlgatlon. 
on  Its  own  motion  or  that  of  any  party,  order 
that  the  litigation  may  be  maintained  by  or 
against  the  Corporation  or  the  appropriate 
corresponding  officer  thereof. 

transitional  provisions 

Sec.  15(a).  On  the  effective  date  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  13  of  this  Act, 
each  share  of  outstanding  non-voting  com- 
mon stock,  with  a  par  value  of  $1,000  per 
share,  of  the  Corporation  as  created  by  Title 
in  of  the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of 
1970  shall,  pursuant  to  such  procedures  as 
shall  be  established  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  be  changed  into  and  shall 
become  such  nuraber  of  shares  of  voting 
common  stock,  without  par  value,  of  the 
Corporation  as  shaU  be  fixed  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

(b)  The  voting  common  stock  of  the  Cor- 
poration held  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  pursuant  to  section  15(a)  of  this  Act 
may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  5- 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgsige  Taxa- 
tion Act.  be  distributed  to  the  members  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  In  such 
amounits,  at  such  times  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances and  procedures  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  Any  distributions  of  the  Common 
stock  of  the  Corporation  to  the  members  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  made  only  to  such 
organizations  as  were  members  of  any  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  on  or  after  July  24, 
1970  and  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  capital  Invested  In  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  by  each  organization  dur- 
ing such  period  and  on  the  baisls  of  the 
length  of  time  each  organization  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  during 
such  period  as  may  be  determined  pursuant 
to  standards  adopted  by  the  Federal  Home 
Locm  Bank  Board  Any  distribution  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  Corporation  by  the 
Federal  Home  Losin  Banks  to  the  members 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  made  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  limitations  contained  In.  and  shall 
not  be  considered  a  dividend  for  purposes  of. 
section  16  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act.  Any  voting  common  stock  owned  by  any 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  pursuant  to  this 


section  shall  be  voted  by  such  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  as  provided  in  section  —  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
Taxation  Act. 

technical  amenduemts 
Sec.  16(a).  As  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  as  provided  In  section  13  of  this  Act, 
Title  ni  of  the  Emergency  Home  Finance 
Act  of  1970  (the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  Act)  Is  repealed. 

(b)  All  specific  references  by  name  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  In 
any  law  of  the  United  States  or  any  law  of 
any  State  In  effect  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  and  In- 
clude the  Corporation. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  by  laws  hereafter 
enacted  by  Congress  expressly  applicable  to 
or  in  limitation  of  this  subsection,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  not  be  classified  as  or  be 
deemed  to  be  an  "Executive  agency"  for 
purposes  of  section  105  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  an  "agency"  for  purposes 
of  section  552(e)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or  an  "agency"  or  "instrumen- 
tality In  the  executive"  branch  for  purposes 
of  section  791  of  title  29  or  section  2014  of 
title  38  ol  the  United  States  Code,  nor  shall 
Title  n  of  the  Ethics  in  Oovernment  Act  of 
1978  apply  to  any  employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  by  laws  hereafter 
enacted  by  the  Congress  expressly  applicable 
to  or  In  limitation  of  this  subsection,  any 
employee  or  agent  of  the  Corporation  shall 
continue  to  be  classified  as  a  "public  official 
acting  In  his  official  capacity"  for  purposes 
of  section  267  of  title  2  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  the  Corporation  shall  continue  to 
be  classified  as  an  "agency  of  the  United 
States"  for  purposes  of  section  355  of  title 
12  of  the  United  States  Code. 

construction  and  sepaeabilitt 
Sec.  17.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act,  or  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Cor- 
poration or  by  laws  hereafter  enacted  by  the 
Congress  expressly  In  limitation  of  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  powers  and  functions 
of  the  Corporation  and  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  be  exercisable,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  and  ef- 
fective, without  regard  to  any  other  law. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  evidences  of  the 
intention  of  Congress.  It  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  controlling  Intent  of  Congress  that 
If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  applica- 
tion thereof  to  any  persons  or  circumstances. 
Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  persons 
or  circumstances  other  than  those  as  to 
which  It  is  held  Invalid,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

FHLMC  Charter  Act:  Explanatory  Memo- 
randum FOR  Congressional  Staff 
The  Memorandum  describes,  on  a  section - 
by-sectlon  basis,  each  section  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Charter 
Act  (the  "Charter  Act").  All  changes  made 
to  the  existing  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  Act  (the  "FHLMC  Act"), 
whether  by  addition  or  deletion,  are  noted. 
The  source  of  each  provision  of  the  Charter 
Act  Is  Indicated,  especially  where  the  provi- 
sion has  been  adapted  from  analogous  legis- 
lation creating  either  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  ("FNMA")  or  the  Stu- 
dent Loan  Marketing  Association  ("SLMA"). 

INTRODtlCTlON 

The  principal  changes  produced  by  the 
Charter  Act  Include  a  recapitalization  of  the 
Corporation,  a  transition  to  a  nine  person 
Board  of  Directors  (three  of  whom  will  be 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  six  of  whom  will  be  elected  by 
common  stockholders) .  and  a  distribution  of 
the  voting  common  stock  of  the  Corpora- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  twelve  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks.  Thereafter,  the  Corpora- 


tion has  power  to  establish  a  user  voting 
common  stock  and/or  preferred  stock  and/or 
debt  obligation  purchase  program  and  to 
sell  to  the  public  both  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock.  The  Corporations  debt  fi- 
nancing capacities  have  been  changed  by 
substantially  reducing  the  Corporation  s  reli- 
ance upon  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System.  Therefore,  the  Corporation  would 
expect  to  raise  necessary  debt  financing  by 
direct  sales  in  the  general  capital  markets. 
The  Corporation  has  also  been  given  au- 
thority to  establish  a  guarantor  program 
for  conventional  mortgages  similar  to  the 
Oovernment  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion's mortgage  backed  securities  program 
for  FHA  and  VA  mortgages. 

The  basic  drafting  theory  of  the  Charter 
Act  was  to  describe  the  authority  and  func- 
tions of  the  Corporation  as  It  will  exist  when 
the  conversion  to  more  private  status  Is 
complete.  Provisions  for  the  interim  transi- 
tion period  were  treated  as  exceptions  or 
provisos  to  the  ultimate  authority  and  func- 
tions of  the  Corporation.  This  drafting 
theory  hopefully  produces  legislation  which 
can  be  readily  followed  after  completion  of 
the  transition  period. 

Two  other  drafting  theories  also  bear  men- 
tion. First,  except  where  particular  policy 
considerations  required  limitation  or  speci- 
fication of  the  Corporation's  powers,  duties, 
or  functions,  the  Charter  Act  grants  discre- 
tion to  the  Corporation's  Board  of  Directors 
as  to  the  manner  and  methods  of  doing 
business.  Vesting  such  discretion  In  the 
Corporation's  Board  of  Directors  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  discretion  accorded  the  boards 
of  directors  of  private  business  corporations, 
and  provides  future  flexibility  for  the  Cor- 
poration to  adapt  to  changing  circumstances. 

Second,  the  Charter  Act  borrows  liberally 
where  appropriate  from  other  legislation, 
particularly  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Charter  Act  (the  "FNMA  Act"). 
Where  Congress  has  already  determined  that 
certain  statutory  language  Is  workable.  It 
seems  appropriate  to  use  essentially  similar 
language  when  the  Corporation's  role  or 
powers  will  be  substantially  similar  to  other 
federal  entitles. 

The  Charter  Act  continues  the  Corpora- 
tion's status  as  an  entity  exempt  from  fed- 
eral corporate  Income  tax  until  such  point 
as  the  Corporation  pays  the  first  dividend  to 
holders  of  newly  Issued  voting  common  stock 
(other  than  stock  issued  pursuant  to  section 
15  of  the  Charter  Act).  Thereafter,  the  Cor- 
poration win  be  subject  to  federal  income 
tax. 

A  separate  bill  will  be  submitted  treating 
in  detail  the  taxation  of  the  Corporation  In 
terms  of  both  present  and  future  Income. 
This  bill  will  specify  the  federal  Income  tax 
consequences  of  the  conversion  of  the  Cor- 
poration's existing  capital  stock  to  voting 
common  stock  and  the  distribution  of  the 
voting  common  stock  to  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks.  The  bill  will  also 
treat  certain  technlcsd  Issues  concerning 
the  Corporation's  new  user  stock  purchase 
program  authority  and  the  federal  Income 
tax  characterization  of  morteage  pass 
through  securities  sold  by  the  Corporation. 

SECTION    1 SHORT   TITLE 

This  section  Is  the  traditional  short  title 
provision.  Following  the  FNMA  example,  the 
Corporation's  new  enabling  legislation  is 
titled  the  "Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  Charter  Act." 

SECTION    2 FCRPOSES 

Section  2  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
Corporation  to  create  and  promote  second- 
ary markets  in  conventional  mortgages  fi- 
nanced primarily  by  private  capital.  This 
section  stresses  that  the  Corporation's  two 
principal  goals  are  to  Improve  the  distribu- 
tion of  Investment  capital  available  for  con- 
ventional mortgage  financing  and  to  attract 
additional    Investment    capital    to    conven- 
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The  sec  tlon  Is  a  modified  version  of  section 
301  of  th(  FNMA  Act.  As  Is  the  case  with  the 
PNMA  Act,  the  •Purposes"  section  provides 
broatd  gv  idance  as  to  corporate  direction 
without  mduly  restricting  corporate  flexi- 
bility as  to  particular  methods  of  imple- 
menting '  ;ongresslonal  policy  goals.  The  sec- 
tion provl  des  assurance  that  the  Corporation 
will  cont]  nue  to  act  to  foster  Congressional 
policies  a  id  at  the  same  time  demonstrates 
that,  in  he  unlikely  event  that  there  is  a 
Judicial  challenge  to  the  Charter  Act.  Con- 
gress was  exercising  Its  power  to  regulate 
Interstate  commerce. 

SBCnoM    3 DETISmON 

3  contains  definitions  of  terms  used 

the  Charter  Act.  This  section  is 

Identical  to  section  302  of  the 

As  described  below,  some  deftnl- 

been  modified,  while  others  have 

add4d  as  a  result  of  the  change  In  the 

the  Corporation  provided  by  the 
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Section  3 {a) 

defcnltlon  of  "Corporation"  has  been 

compared  to  section  302(b)  of  the 

This  expansion  was  necessitated 

._  to  distinguish  between  the  old 

w  Corporation.  Language  has  been 

section  3(a)  to  provide  an  express 

a  of   the   Corporation's  continued 

a  corporate  instrumentality  of  the 

notwithstanding  Its  Increased 
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financing  by  Increasing  the 

of   Investments    in    conventional 

A   third  purpose — to  adopt  and 

programs   provided    for    In    the 

— Is  sJso  mentioned. 


Act. 


Section  3(l» 
section  Is  Identical  to  and  makes  no 
section  302(a)  of  the  PHLMC  Act. 
Section  3(c)   and  3(d) 

d*nltlons   of    "eligible    seller"    and 

I  ervlcer"  are  new.  These  definitions 

Inclpded  for  ease  In  drafting  the  new 

and  user  debt  provisions. 

Skctions  3(e).  3(f)  and  3(g) 

ssctlons  are.  with  one  minor  excep- 

Ide^tical  to  and  thus  make  no  change 

302(c).  302(d)  and  302(e)  of  the 

The  word  "State"  In  section  302 

FULMC  Act  has  been  changed  to 

"  In  section  3(f)  of  the  Charter 

the  fact  that  county  or  munlcl- 

I  (light  also  be  relevant  to  determine 

particular  lien  Is  legally  effective. 

Section  3(h) 

section  adds  to  the  definition  of  "pre- 

sectlon  302(f)  of  the  FHLMC  Act 

by  "action  of  the  Board  of  Dlrec- 

the  Corporation  acts  most  fre- 

the  form  of  resolutions  adopted  by 

of  Directors,  express  recognition  of 

method  of  action  Is  Included  in  the  def- 

"prescrlbe." 

Sectton   3(1) 
nltlon  of  "property"  Is  Identical  to 
no  change  to  section  302(g)  of  the 


Act. 


section. 


Section  3{j) 

defining  the  term  "eligible 

'  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 

of  "residential  mortgage"  found  in 

(h)   of  the  PHLMC  Act.  Section 

been  amended  several  times  over 

en  years  to  Include  within  the  de- 

'resldentlal  mortgage"  additional 

«cured  and  unsecured  obligations. 

J)   reorganizes  this  definition  for 

that  each  separate  type  of  obllga- 

tow    a   subparagraph    In    the   basic 


3)2 

hi  .s 


a( 


has  also  been  expanded  to 

obligation  secured  by  real  estate. 

egard  to  whether  the  lien  Is  a  first 

Junior  lien,  and  to  Include  unse- 


t  ny 


cured  obligations  Insured  under  Title  I  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  This  expansion 
will  permit  the  Corporation  to  purchase  resi- 
dential mortgages  even  If  the  funds  were  not 
used  by  the  borrower  for  purposes  of  home 
purchase  or  Improvement. 

Section  302(h)  of  the  PHLMC  Act  also  lim- 
ited the  maximum  principal  obligation  of  the 
Corporation's  purchase  of  home  Improvement 
loans  to  the  dollar  limits  established  by  the 
federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  similar 
loans  made  by  federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations. The  Bank  Board  no  longer  re- 
stricts the  size  of  such  loans.  Thus,  deletion 
of  the  limitations  on  such  loans  Is  appropri- 
ate. This  change  is  consistent  with  the  de- 
letion of  niaxlmum  principal  amount  limi- 
tations on  other  mortgage  purchases  for- 
merly set  forth  in  section  305(a)  (2)  of  the 
PHLMC  Act. 

Section  3(k) 

This  section  deletes  from  the  definition  of 
"conventional  mortgage"  In  section  302(1) 
of  the  PHLMC  Act  the  limitation  that  State 
agency  Insured  mortgages  are  not  conven- 
tional mortgages.  The  Corporation  therefore 
will  be  able  to  purchase  as  part  of  Its  con- 
ventional mortgage  programs  mortgages  In- 
sured In  whole  or  In  part  by  State  agencies. 
This  change  has  been  requested  by  the  Puerto 
Rico  Housing  Bank  and  the  State  of  New 
York  Mortgage  Agency,  although  the  effects 
of  the  change  will  not  be  limited  to  these 
Jurisdictions.  Under  the  PHLMC  Act.  the 
Corporation  cannot  purchase  Puerto  Rico 
Housing  Bank  mortgages  as  part  of  Its  con- 
ventional mortgage  purchase  programs  even 
if  these  mortgages  meet  all  of  the  other  con- 
ventional mortgage  purchase  program  stand- 
ards. The  Corporation  has  been  reluctant  to 
establish  a  special  purchase  program  for  the 
relatively  few  State  agency-Insured  mort- 
gages which  lenders  would  wish  to  sell  to 
the  Corporation,  and  the  proposed  change 
will  remove  the  necessity  of  creating  a  special 
purchase  program. 

Section  3(1) 

This  section  Is  Identical  to  and  makes  no 
change  to  section  302(J)  of  the  PHLMC  Act 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  reference  Is  now 
to  the  specific  subsection  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  defining  the  term  "security." 
Section  3(m) 

This  section  Is  Identical  to  and  makes  no 
change  to  section  302(k)  of  the  PHLMC  Act. 

SECTION  4 — ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE 
CORPORATION 

This  section,  which  covers  the  same  basic 
matters  as  section  303  of  the  PHLMC  Act. 
creates  a  new  Corporation  as  successor  to  the 
old  Corporation;  establishes  a  Board  of 
Directors  consisting  of  the  three  members  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  six 
members  elected  by  the  holders  of  voting 
common  stock,  provides  for  a  phase-In  of 
the  shareholder  elected  directors;  and  de- 
scribes the  Corporation's  general  corporate 
powers.  Section  303(d)  of  the  FHLMC  Act 
determined  the  status  of  the  Corporation 
for  purposes  of  federal  and  state  taxation. 
The  taxation  of  the  Corporation  is  now  cov- 
ered In  part  by  section  10  of  the  Charter  Act. 
Other  taxation  issues  will  be  covered  In  a 
separate  bill  to  be  submitted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion to  deal  specifically  with  taxation  Issues. 
Section  4(a) 

This  section,  taken  substantially  from  sec- 
tion 303(a)  of  the  PHLMC  Act.  establishes 
the  Corporation's  corporate  status  and  the 
fact  that  It  Is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  last  sentence  of  section  303(a)  of 
the  FHLMC  Act,  which  provided  that  the 
Corporation  was  a  member  of  each  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank,  has  been  deleted.  Since  the 
Corporation  will  no  longer  rely  in  a  sub- 
stantial fashion  upon  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  for  debt  financing  after  1982. 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  continue  the  Corpora- 


tion s  membership  in  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks.  Thus,  limited  interim  financing  by 
the  Bank  System  is  authorized  by  section 
7(e).  A  $200  minion  line  of  credit  to  the 
Bank  System  (which,  like  other  lines  of 
credit.  Is  structured  as  authority  for  Bank 
System  purchase  of  FHLMC  obligations)  Is 
contained  In  section  7(f)  of  the  Charter  Act. 
Section  <(b) 

Section  4(b)  fixes  the  composition  of  the 
Corporation's  Board  of  Directors.  After  the 
phase-In  of  shareholder  elected  directors  as 
provided  In  section  4(d)  of  the  Charter  Act. 
the  Board  of  Directors  will  consist  of  the 
three  members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  six  members  elected  by  the 
holders  of  the  Corporation's  voting  common 
stock.  Tills  section  therefore  follows  the  pat- 
tern of  section  308(b)  of  the  FNMA  Act  by 
creating  a  Board  of  Directors  one-third  of 
which  consists  of  governmental  representa- 
tives and  two-thirds  of  which  consists  of 
shareholder  elected  directors.  Since  the  three 
members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  are  already  familiar  with  the  Corpora- 
tion's operations,  they  were  continued  as  the 
governmental  representatives.  In  order  to 
provide  for  adequate  control  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  System  during  the 
transition  perlcxl  while  the  Corporation's  ob- 
ligations to  the  Bank  System  are  still  out- 
standing under  the  Interim  financing  au- 
thority established  by  section  7(e)  of  the 
Charter  Act.  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Is  continued  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  until 
March  31.  1985  when  all  six  shareholdei 
elected  directors  will  have  been  elected. 
Thereafter,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  will 
be  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  directors 

It  has  frequently  been  the  case  that  there 
Is  a  vacancy  on  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  To  ensure  that  the  Bank  System  is 
adequately  represented  on  the  Board  not- 
withstanding such  a  vacancy,  section  4(b) 
provides  that,  during  the  transition  period, 
the  vacancy  will  be  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Interim  director.  This  Interim 
director  will  be  apoolnted  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Bank  Board  from  among  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks. 

Elected  members  of  the  Board  serve  for 
three  year  terms.  The  phase-In  provisions  of 
section  4(d)  of  the  Charter  Act  create  stag- 
gered terms  for  the  elected  directors  so  that, 
subsequent  to  the  Initial  election  of  direc- 
tors, two  directors  will  be  elected  each  year. 
Staggered  terms  for  directors  should  result 
in  continuity  and  experience  on  the  Board 
which  might  be  otherwise  difficult  to  obtain. 
Section  4(b)  also  permits  the  Corporation 
to  pay  directors'  fees  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  directors.  Since  the  Cor- 
poration anticipates  that  the  Bank  Board 
members  will  play  active  roles  as  directors. 
It  seems  Ineoultable  to  compensate  share- 
holder elected  directors  for  their  service  but 
to  expert  an  equivalent  level  of  uni-ompen- 
sated  service  from  the  Bank  Board  directors. 
Section  4(c) 

This  section,  which  follows  the  general 
pattern  of  portions  of  section  308(b)  of  the 
PNMA  Act.  provides  that  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors determines  the  general  policies  of  the 
Corporation  and  regulates  Its  own  affairs, 
that  all  actions  of  the  Board  shall  be  by 
majority  vote  and  that  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  designate  and  operate  through  com- 
mittees. The  ability  of  the  Corporation  to 
operate  through  Board  committees  is  par- 
ticularly important.  Rapidly  changing  con- 
ditions In  the  mortgage  or  general  capital 
markets  make  It  essential  that  the  Corpora- 
tion be  able  to  react  on  short  notice.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Directors  composed 
of  directors  who  are  either  local  or  who  can 
meet  frequently  will  enable  the  Corporation 
to  act  with  the  speed  demanded  by  chang- 
ing market  conditions. 
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Section  4(d) 

This  section  provides  for  a  gradual  transi- 
tion to  a  nine  person  Board  of  Directors. 
Section  4(d)(1)  therefore  requires  the  Board 
of  Directors  within  180  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Charter  Act  to  designate  six 
advisory  directors.  Two  advisory  directors 
have  terms  expiring  on  March  31.  1983,  one 
advisory  director  has  a  term  expiring  on 
March  31,  1984.  and  three  advisory  directors 
have  terms  expiring  on  March  31.  1986.  Sec- 
tion 4(d)(2)  then  provides  that,  as  each 
term  of  an  advisory  director  expires,  the  ad- 
visory directors  will  be  replaced  by  a  share- 
holder elected  director.  Under  this  system, 
two  shareholder  elected  directors  will  be 
added  on  March  31.  1983,  one  shareholder 
elected  director  will  be  added  on  March  31. 
1984.  and  three  shareholder  elected  direc- 
tors will  be  added  on  March  31.  1985. 

The  advisory  directors  will  attend  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Directors  but  will  not  be 
entitled  to  vote.  Even  without  the  ability  to 
vote,  the  advisory  directors  will  be  able  to 
provide  valuable  private  sector  experience 
and  win  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  expertise 
available  on  the  Corporation's  Board. 
Section  4(e) 

Section  4(e).  describing  the  Corporation's 
general  corporate  powers.  Is  based  upon  sec- 
tion 303(b)  of  the  PHLMC  Act.  This  section 
expands  upon  or  makes  more  explicit  certain 
existing  powers  and  adds  several  new  powers. 
These  changes,  as  described  below,  are  neces- 
sary either  to  refiect  the  Increased  private 
nature  of  the  Corporation  or  to  remedy  oper- 
ational problems  the  Corporation  might  en- 
counter In  the  absence  of  more  clear  cor- 
porate authority  to  take  the  kind  of  action 
which  can  be  routinely  taken  by  business 
corporations.  The  Corporation,  as  a  matter 
of  general  corporate  law.  already  possesses 
many  of  the  powers  made  explicit  by  the 
Charter  Act,  but  explicit  recognition  of  these 
powers  serves  to  avoid  any  possibility  that 
routine  corporate  action  will  later  be  ques- 
tioned as  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's express  powers. 

1.  Language  has  been  added  to  power  (3)  to 
clarify  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
determines  the  manner  In  which  the  Cor- 
poration will  conduct  Its  business.  The  addi- 
tional language  Is  substantially  Identical  to 
language  found  in  section  309(a)  of  the 
PNMA  Act. 

2.  Power  (5)  Is  derived  from  section  303(b) 
of  the  FHLMC  Act.  This  power  has  been  ex- 
panded to  provide  clear  authority  for  the 
Corporation  to  charge  fees  for  products  or 
services  developed  by  It.  For  example,  the 
Corporation  could  sell  to  others  computer 
programs  developed  by  It  for  Its  mortgage 
operations,  or  could  charge  for  computer 
services  rendered  to  others.  This  authority 
could  enable  the  Corporation  to  recover  the 
cost  of  services  or  products  which  the  Cor- 
poration has  developed  to  aid  the  conven- 
tional secondary  mortgage  market. 

3.  Power  (8)  expands  upon  and  clarifies  the 
Corporation's  general  authority,  now  con- 
tained m  section  303(b)(8)  of  the  PHLMC 
Act.  to  deal  with  all  types  of  property.  In- 
cluding the  right  to  purchase  and  sell  Its 
own  stock  or  obligations.  Most  of  the  new 
language  was  taken  from  section  309(a)  of 
the  PNMA  Act. 

4.  Power  (10)  Is  new  and  provides  an  ex- 
press exemption  for  the  Corporation  from 
state  doing  business  or  similar  statutes.  An 
express  exemption  of  this  nature,  which  Is 
also  found  In  section  309(a)  of  the  PNMA 
Act  and  section  133(a)(4)  of  the  enabling 
legislation  of  the  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association  ("SLMA  Act")  makes  It  clear  that 
the  new  private  status  of  the  Corporation 
will  not  subject  It  to  state  doing  business 
laws. 

6.  Power  (11)  Is  also  new,  and  provides  ex- 


press authority  to  the  Corporation  to  ac- 
cept gifts  or  donations  of  services  and  prop- 
erty In  aid  of  any  of  the  Corporation's  pur- 
poses. Section  309(a)  of  the  FNMA  Act  and 
section  133(a)(6)  of  the  SLMA  Act  accord 
an  identical  power  to  these  entities. 

6.  Power  (12),  a  power  which  is  typical  for 
private  corporations,  provides  express  au- 
thority for  the  Corporation  to  Indemnify  Its 
officers  and  directors.  This  authority  wlU  be 
Important  In  terms  of  persuading  qualified 
individuals  to  serve  as  the  new,  stockholder 
elected  directors.  These  directors  will  want 
assurance  that  the  Corporation  will  pay  lltl- 
tfatlon  expenses  If  an  action  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  Is  subject  to  Judicial 
attacks. 

7.  Power  (13)  explicitly  permlu  the  Cor- 
poration to  conduct  its  business  using  sub- 
sidiary corporations.  A  clear  statement  of 
this  power  could  be  highly  useful  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  subsidiaries  as  distinct  cost 
control  and  profit  centers  to  monitor  the 
Corporation's  operations. 

8.  Power  (14)  is  ancillary  to  power  (13) 
and  will  allow  the  Corporation  the  flexibility 
of  entering  Into  Joint  ventures,  partnerships 
or  other  business  ventures  as  is  typically  done 
by  general  business  corporations. 

G.  Power  (15),  also  found  In  section  309 
(a)  of  the  PNMA  Act,  clarifies  the  fact  that 
the  Corporation  possesses  the  same  "inci- 
dental" powers  as  are  typically  found  in 
private  corporations. 

Section  4(f) 

Section  4(f),  which  Is  based  upon  section 
303(c)  of  the  FHLMC  Act,  provides  for  the 
Investment  of  the  Corporation's  fund.s,  for 
the  use  of  federally  related  entitles  as  finan- 
cial agents  of  the  Corporation  and  for  the 
Corporation  to  act  as  a  depository  of  public 
funds.  Language  has  been  added  to  confirm 
the  Corporation's  ability  to  Invest  In  or  re- 
purchase its  own  securities  and  to  allow  the 
Corporation  to  designate  fiscal  and  paying 
agents  for  the  Corporation's  common  and 
preferred  stock.  Savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions have  also  been  added  to  the  list  of 
authorized  depositories  for  the  Corporation's 
funds  to  refiect  the  fact  that  associations 
are  now  authorized  depositories  for  funds 
of  the  United  States. 

Section  4(g) 

Section  4(g)  is  Identical  to  and  makes  no 
change  to  section  303(e)  of  the  FHLMC  Act. 
The  section  gives  the  Corporation  clear  au- 
thority to  bring  suit  In  Federal  court  and 
to  remove  to  such  court  any  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings In  which  It  Is  Involved,  and  pro- 
hibits the  Issuance  of  any  attachment  or 
execution  against  the  Corporation  or  Its 
property  before  final  Judgment. 
Section  4(h) 

This  section  transfers  all  of  the  eld  Cor- 
poration's assets  and  liabilities  to  the  new 
Corporation.  A  similar  transitional  provi- 
sion was  used  in  1968  when  PNMA  and  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association 
were  partitioned  Into  separate  corporate 
entitles. 

SECTION      5^-COMMON     AND     PREFEKBED     STOCK 

This  section  establishes  the  Corporation's 
general  authority  to  Issue  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock  and  provides  authority  to  Impose 
user  stock  purchase  and  holding  require- 
ments. The  provisions  dealing  with  the  con- 
version of  the  Corporation's  existing  capital 
stock  to  voting  common  stock  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  common  stock  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  are 
contained  In  section  15  of  the  Charter  Act. 
Section  5  replaces  all  of  section  304  of  the 
PHLMC  Act.  The  provisions  of  section  304 
of  the  FHLMC  Act  were  designed  for  a  cor- 
porate entity  without  authority  to  issue 
stock  to  other  than  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  and  are  therefore  no  longer  applicable. 


Section  5(a) 

Section  6(a)(1)  authorizes  the  Corpora- 
tion to  Issue  voting  common  stock  without 
par  value.  As  U  the  case  with  SLMA,  the 
Corporation  also  has  authority  to  issue  non- 
voting common  stock.  The  price  at  which 
common  stock  may  be  sold  wlU  be  deter- 
mined by  market  forces.  This  section  con- 
tains a  provision  assuring  free  transferabil- 
ity of  the  Corporation's  common  stock;  sec- 
tion 303(a)  of  the  FNMA  Act  has  substan- 
tially identical  language. 

Language  has  been  included  in  section 
5(a)  (2)  to  preclude  any  organization  or 
group  of  organizations  from  obtaining  con- 
trol of  the  Corporation  during  the  initial 
years  after  adoption  of  the  Charter  Act.  This 
language,  which  has  been  drawn  In  part 
from  the  Williams  Act,  precludes  any  in- 
dividual or  group  from  owning  or  voting,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  the  beneficlil  ownership 
of  more  than  25  percent  of  the  Corporation's 
voting  common  stock.  This  provision  ex- 
pires five  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Charter  Act. 

Section  S(b) 

This  section,  which  is  based  In  part  upon 
section  303(b)  of  the  FNMA  Act.  establishes 
the  Corporation's  authority  to  Impose  user 
stock  purchase  renuirements  upon  eligible 
sellers  who  are  either  selling  mortgages  to 
the  Corporation  or  are  participating  in  the 
Corporation's  mortgage-backed  securities 
guarantor  program  established  tinder  sec- 
tion 7(g)  of  the  Charter  Act.  The  Corpora- 
tion can  Impose  user  stock  purchase  re- 
quirements for  either  voting  common  stock 
or  preferred  stock  or  a  combination  of  both. 
To  provide  the  flexibility  necessary  to  react 
to  changing  market  conditions  and  to  poten- 
tial variations  In  the  Corporation's  capital 
needs,  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  stock 
purchase  requirement  and  the  price  of  the 
stock  are  left  to  the  Corporation's  discre- 
tion with  the  Corporation  having  au- 
thority to  vary  the  purchase  requirement 
based  upon  relevant  factors  such  as  type  of 
mortgages  sold.  Since  all  users  will  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  to  the  Corporation's 
capital  base,  section  5(b)  precludes  the  Cor- 
poration from  Imposing  user  stock  require- 
ments which  favor  members  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks. 

Section  5(c) 
Section  5(c)  Is  essentially  a  parallel  provi- 
sion to  section  5(b)  and  establishes  the 
Corporation's  ability  to  Impose  common  or 
preferred  stock  holding  requirements  upon 
those  servicing  mortgages  for  the  Corpora- 
tion or  those  servicing  mortgages  backing  se- 
curities Issued  under  the  Corporation's  guar- 
antor program.  Section  303(c)  of  the  PNMA 
Act  accords  FNMA  power  to  impose  otock 
holding  requirements  upon  servicers  of  mort- 
gages owned  by  PNMA.  Since  this  section  Im- 
poses a  holding  rather  than  a  purchase 
requirement,  a  servicer  could  satisfy  the 
holding  requirement  by  obtaining  stock  from 
a  source  other  than  the  (Corporation.  Section 
5(c)  contains  the  sune  orohlbltlon  as  found 
in  section  5(b)  precluding  the  Corporation 
from  favoring  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
members.  Since  the  capital  levels  needed  to 
suoport  servicing  programs  may  not  be  iden- 
tical to  the  capital  levels  needed  to  support 
mortgage  purchase  progrems.  this  section  also 
mikes  clear  that  the  user  stock  holding  re- 
quirements Imposed  upon  mortgage  servicers 
may  differ  from  the  user  stock  purchase  re- 
rulrements  Imposed  upon  mortgage  sellers 
under  sectton  5(b). 

Section  S(d) 
Sectton  5(d)  provides  the  CJorporatlon 
authority  to  Issue  user  stock  in  connection 
with  such  requirements  as  the  Oxrporation 
im-joses  under  section  6(b)  or  section  5(c). 
A  similar  provision  applicable  to  PNMA's 
user  stock  activities  is  contained  in  section 
303(c)  of  the  PNMA  Act. 
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legislation  was  amended  last  year 
SLMA  to  Issue  preferred  stock  as 
nmon  stock.  Depending  upon  carjl- 
condltlons  and  other  factors,  the 
n  should  be  able  to  determine 
common  stock  or  preferred  stock 
,e  the  most  cost  effective  mecha- 
ralslng  necessary  capital. 
Section  5(g) 
This  section  contains  the  typical  provi- 
sions tha  preferred  stock  dividends  shall  be 
cumulatl'  e  and  that  dividends  may  not  be 
paid  to  c  jmmon  shareholders  unless  all  re- 
quired pi  eferred  stock  dividends  have  been 
paid.  The  amount  and  frequency  of  common 
stock  dlv  dends  ar»  left  to  the  Corporation. 
However,  dividends  on  the  Corporation's 
stock,  whsther  common  or  preferred,  can  be 
paid  only  from  retained  earnings.  This  sec- 
tion also  mthorlzes  the  Cornoratlon  to  offer 
automatli ;  dividend  reinvestment  plans  to 
any  of  Its  stockholders. 

Section  5(h) 


t ) 
sec  irltles; 


5(h)    provides   discretionary   au- 
the    Corporation    to    Issue    book 
to  apply  for  listing  prlvl- 
common  and  preferred  stock  on  a 
iecurltles  exchange  or  on  any  na- 
me rket  system  for  securities;  to  per- 
prefe  'red  stock  to  be  converted  to  com- 
and  to  Issue  warrants,  rights  and 
acquire  any  class  of  the  Corpora- 
The    Cornoratlon    anticipates 
time,  an  active  market  may  de- 
common  and  'or  preferred  stock 
trading  on  a  national  securities 
would  be  appropriate.  FNMA's  com- 
Is  traded  on  the  New  York  Stock 
While    the    Corporation    has    no 
Issue   convertible   preferred   stock 
warrants,  rights  or  options,  these 
raising  techniques  may  prove  appro- 
n  ler  certain  market  conditions.  This 
W3uld  provide  the  flexlbllltv  to  use 
tecl  nlques  If  conditions  warrant. 
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SEC  ION    6 MORTGAGE    OPERATIONS 


6  is  based  upon  section  305  of  the 
governing  the  Corporation's  cur- 
purchase   OTDeratlons.    While 
er    Act    makes    no    major    policy 
the  scoDe  or  nature  of  the  mort- 
slde  of  the  Corporation's  op- 
modlflcatlons  to  morteage  purchase 
have   been   made.   Each   of  these 
described   below   under   the   ap- 
subsectlon. 


SecUon  e{a)(l) 
Section]  6(a)(1)    Is   derived    from   and   is 
sut>stantl  Illy  the  same  as  section  305(a)  (1) 
of  the  FPImMC  Act  describing  the  Corpora- 


tion's mortgage  purchase  authority.  A  pro- 
vision has  been  added,  comparable  to  that 
In  section  302(b)(2)  of  the  FNMA  Act.  to 
allow  the  Corporation  to  lend  on  the  secu- 
rity of  conventional  mortgages.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  list  of  enumerated  eligible 
sellers  has  been  exptmded  to  Include  the 
FDIC.  Given  this  change.  It  is  equally  appro- 
priate to  add  to  the  eligible  seller  list  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration.  The  limitation 
found  In  section  306(a)(1)  of  the  FHLMC 
Act  upon  the  Corporation's  authority  to  pur- 
chase mortgages  from  state  Insured  institu- 
tions has  been  removed.  Since  the  Charter 
Act  reflects  a  basic  philosophy  that  the 
Corporation  should  serve  all  segments  of 
the  mortgage  finance  Industry,  the  existing 
limitation  has  been  removed  as  Inconsistent 
with  this  phllos<^hy.  Although  the  Corpo- 
ration has  no  plans  to  purchase  mortgages 
from  other  than  the  statutorily  enumerated 
eligible  sellers,  to  provide  for  future  flexi- 
bility language  has  been  added  to  permit  the 
Corporation  to  purchase  eligible  mortgages 
from  any  organization  which,  in  the  regular 
course  of  business,  finances  eligible  mort- 
gages. Finally,  a  technical  language  change 
has  been  made  in  the  provision  dealing  with 
eligible  servicers  to  reflect  the  fact  that  HUD 
approved  mortgagees  are  now  eligible  sellers 
as  well  as  eligible  servicers. 

Section  6(a)(1)  retains  the  provisions  of 
section  305(a)(1)  of  the  FHLMC  Act  per- 
mitting the  Corporation  to  Impose  purchase 
charges  or  fees  In  connection  with  mortgage 
purchase  programs.  While  the  user  stock  or 
debt  purchase  provisions  of  sections  5(b) 
and  7(b)  of  the  Charter  Act  can  be  viewed 
as  a  purchase  fee.  section  6(a)(1)  permits 
the  Corporation  to  impose  purchase  fees 
without  a  corresponding  requirement  to  is- 
sue stock  or  debt  In  exchange  for  the  fee. 
Since  the  Corporation  cannot  predict  with 
accuracy  the  best  method  under  all  market 
conditions  for  meeting  Its  capital  needs.  It 
Is  prudent  to  permit  flexibility  in  choosing 
whether  a  user  stock  or  debt  program  or  a 
pure  purchase  fee  would  best  serve  the  Cor- 
poration's needs.  Section  6(a)  (1) ,  In  contrast 
to  section  5(b) .  also  permits  the  Corporation 
to  differentiate  among  sellers  and  servicers 
with  respect  to  substantive,  non-monetary 
purchase  requirements  or  standards.  The 
ability  to  impose  these  non-monetary  re- 
quirements Is  necessary  to  enable  the  Cor- 
poration to  acquire  mortgages  of  uniform 
quality  from  its  rather  diverse  group  of  eli- 
gible sellers. 

Technical  changes  have  been  made  to  the 
portion  of  section  305(a)(1)  of  the  PHMLC 
Act  dealing  with  the  C<»T)oration's  ability  to 
Impose  non-monetary  mortgage  purchase  re- 
quirements. Language  inserted  in  1978  spe- 
cifically directed  toward  mortgage  bankers 
has  been  deleted  as  inconsistent  with  the 
Corporation's  philosophy  of  service  to  all 
areas  of  mortgage  finance  and  revisions  have 
been  made  to  produce  a  simpler  and  more 
general  text.  These  technical  changes  do  not. 
however,  affect  the  Corporation's  ability  to 
Impose  non-monetary  purchase  requirements 
based  upon  a  need  to  protect  the  Corpora- 
tion or  to  implement  the  purpwses  or  poli- 
cies of  the  (barter  Act.  The  new  language 
accordingly  preserves  the  Corporation's  right 
to  impose  different  reqtUrements,  fees  and 
charges  based  on  differences  among  sellers 
or  servicers.  It  also  provides  that  require- 
ments will  not  be  considered  discriminatory 
solely  on  the  grounds  of  differential  effects 
on  different  types  of  eligible  sellers  or  serv- 
icers. These  provisions  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  Corporation's  programmatic  flexi- 
bility and  to  encourage  high  origination  and 
servicing  standards. 

Section  6(a)  (2) 

This  section,  which  Is  based  upon  section 
305(a)(2)  of  the  FHMLC  Act,  sets  forth  the 
standards    applicable    to   the    Corporation's 


conventional  mortgage  purchase  programs. 
The  20%  purchase  limitation  found  in  sec- 
tion 305(a)(2)  of  the  FHLMC  Act  applying 
to  mortgages  more  than  one  year  old  has 
been  deleted.  The  Corporation  has  developed 
a  highly  successful  purchase  program — the 
SWAP  program — which  allows  mortgage 
originators  to  sell  older,  lower  yielding  mort- 
gages to  the  Corporation  in  exchange  for  the 
Corporation's  Mortgage  Participation  Cer- 
tificates. Sales  under  the  SWAP  program 
provide  originators  with  liquidity  for  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  portfolio  which 
would  otherwise  be  illiquid.  The  Corpora- 
tion's ability  to  enter  Into  further  SWAP 
transactions  should  not  be  statutorily  con- 
strained by  the  existing  limitation  on  tbe 
purchase  of  older  mortgages.  The  require- 
ment that  sellers  of  mortgages  more  than  one 
year  old  must  be  currently  engaged  In  mort- 
gage lending  activities  has  been  retained. 
An  exception  is  added  with  respect  to  those 
eligible  sellers  which  are  government  agen- 
cies not  engaged  in  mortgage  lending  activi- 
ties to  permit  these  agencies  to  liquify  mort- 
gage portfolios  which  they  might  acquire 
from  troubled  lending  institutions. 

The  dollar  amount  limitations  imposed  by 
section  305(a)(2)  of  the  FHLMC  Act  upon 
the  principal  amount  of  mortgages  purchased 
by  the  Corporation  have  been  deleted.  In  the 
current  period  of  sustained  housing  inflation, 
these  limitations  have  placed  a  severe  con- 
straint upon  the  Corporation's  ability  to  meet 
the  needs  of  homebuyers.  mortgage  origina- 
tors and  builders.  The  limitations  have  oper- 
ated to  curtail  the  Corporation's  purchases 
of  mortgages  In  areas  of  the  United  States 
where  housing  Inflation  is  most  acute  and 
therefore  the  areas  which  could  most  bene- 
fit from  the  Corporation's  operations. 

The  sentence  in  section  30S(a)(2)  of  the 
PHLMC  Act  precluding  the  Corporation  from 
Issuing  commitments  to  purchase  participa- 
tion Interests  In  mortgages  prior  to  origina- 
tion of  the  underlying  mortgage  has  also 
been  deleted.  This  sentence  provides  no 
meaningful  protection  to  the  Corporation. 
Bather.  It  serves  to  restrict  the  Corporation 
from  offering  flexible  mortgage  purchsise  pro- 
grams responsive  to  the  needs  of  originators. 
Section   6(a)  (3) 

Section  6(a)  (3)  is  identical  to  and  makes 
no  change  to  section  305 (a)  (3)  of  the 
FHLMC  Act. 

Section  eCb) 

Section  6(b)  confers  authority  on  institu- 
tions dealing  with  the  Corporation  to  enter 
Into  the  transactions  enumerated  in  section 
6.  This  section  Is  derived  from  and  is  sub- 
stantially Identical  to  section  305(b)  of  the 
FHLMC  Act.  The  statutory  listing  of  eligible 
sellers  has  been  enlarged  to  correspond  to 
section  6(a)  ( 1)  of  the  Charter  Act.  Language 
contained  in  section  305(b)  of  the  FHLMC 
Act  stating  that  this  section  conferred  au- 
thority "to  the  extent  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  confer  such  authority"  has  been  de- 
leted. Since  Congress'  authority  is  clear,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suggest  to  the  contrary. 

SECTION     7 — OBLIGATIONS    AND    SECURITIES 

This  section,  which  Is  in  part  an  adapta- 
tion of  section  306  of  the  FHLMC  Act  and 
In  part  new  material,  sets  forth  the  powers 
of  the  Corporation  chiefly  with  respect  to 
debt  securities  and  other  obligations.  The 
significant  new  items  consist  of  the  granting 
of  statutory  authority  for  the  Corporation  to 
establish  a  GNMA  type  guarantor  program 
for  conventional  mortgages:  the  creation  of 
a  S500  million  maximum  interim  borrowing 
ability  (through  1982)  from  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Svstem:  the  creation  of  a 
S200  million  backstoo  line  of  credit  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System;  and  the 
express  authorization  for  the  Corooratlon  to 
establish  user  debt  nroorams.  Section  306(c) 
of  the  FHLMC  Act.  which  permitted  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks  to  guarantee  the  Cor- 
poration's borrovirtngs.  has  been  deleted. 
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Section   7(a) 

This  section,  which  authorizes  the  Corpor- 
ation to  borrow,  to  give  security,  to  pay  in- 
terest, and  to  Issue  mortgage-backed  secu- 
rities guaranteed  by  the  Government  Nation- 
al Mortgage  Association.  Is  basically  identical 
to  section  3C6(a)  of  the  FHLMC  Act.  The  Cor- 
poration's borrowing  powers  have  been  ex- 
panded to  Include  issuance  of  debt  securi- 
ties convertible  into  common  or  preferred 
stock.  The  ability  to  issue  debt  securities 
convertible  Into  stock  is  also  granted  to 
FNMA  by  section  304(e)  of  the  FNMA  Act 
and  may  prove  to  be  a  useful,  cost  effective 
capital  raising  technique.  Section  7(a)  also 
confirms  the  Corporation's  authority  to  Issue 
book  entry  securities  and  allows  the  Corpora- 
lion  to  apply  for  stock  exchange  listing  for 
Its  direct  or  guaranteed  obligations. 
Sections  7(b),  7(c)   and  7(d) 

These  sections  parallel  section  5(b).  5(c) 
and  5(e)  of  the  Charter  Act  by  granting  the 
Corporation  express  authority  to  Impose  user 
debt  requirements  upon  mortgage  sellers, 
mortgage  servicers  or  sellers  and  servicers 
participating  In  the  Corporation's  mortgage- 
backed  securities  guarantor  program.  The 
Corporation  should  have  the  flexibility  to 
require  users  of  Its  services  to  purchase  debt 
as  well  as  equity  securities.  Under  certain 
market  conditions,  debt  capital  may  present 
the  most  cost  effective  mechanism  for  meet- 
ing the  Corporation's  capital  needs. 
Section    7(e) 

Section  7(e)  provides  during  calendar  year 
1982  limited  interim  financing  for  the  Cor- 
poration from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  as  part  of  the  transition  to  the 
Corporation's  more  private  status.  This  In- 
terim financing  Is  limited  to  $500  million  and 
must  be  repaid  by  January  31.  1985.  The 
financing  will  be  In  the  form  of  a  pass 
through  of  the  proceeds  of  Bank  System  con- 
solidated obligations  and  will  bear  an  in- 
terest rate  of  '4  percent  greater  than  the 
rate  on  the  associated  consolidated  obliga- 
tions. 

The  limited  Interim  financing  provision  Is 
consistent  with  section  4(d)  of  the  Charter 
Act  under  which  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  retains  complete  control  of  the 
Corporation  until  March  31.  1983  and  under 
which  the  Bank  System  retains  majority  con- 
trol until  March  31.  1985.  Therefore,  all  of 
the  Corporation's  borrowings  under  this  sec- 
tion will  have  been  repaid  during  the  period 
the  Bank  System  holds  majority  control. 
Section  7(f) 

Section  7(f)(1)  provides  the  Corporation 
with  backstop  borrowing  authority  from 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  In  the 
amount  of  $200,000,000.  Although  this 
amount  Is  modest  In  terms  of  the  size  of  the 
Corporation's  operations,  the  existence  of 
even  a  modest  borrowing  authority  will 
have  an  extremely  favorable  impact  upon 
the  price  at  which  the  Corporation's  securi- 
ties can  be  sold.  The  Bank  System  borrow- 
ing authority  also  will  provide  some  measure 
of  competitive  equality  with  the  slgniflcantly 
larger  Treasury  borrowing  authority  pos- 
sessed by  FNMA  and  SLMA.  The  language  of 
section  7(f)  (1)  is  based  upon  section  304(c) 
of  the  FNMA  Act  describing  FNMA's  Treasury 
borrowing  authority. 

Section  7(f)(2)  provides  that,  if  the  Cor- 
poration draws  against  the  backstop  bor- 
rowing authority  provided  in  section  7(f)  (1) . 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has  ati- 
thority  to  appoint  additional  directors  to 
the  Corporation's  Board  of  Directors.  The 
additional  directors  will  be  selected  from  the 
Presidents  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
and  the  Bank  Board  may  appoint  a  sufficient 
number  of  directors  so  that  the  Bank  Board 
members   plus   the    appointed   Bank   Presi- 


dents constitute  a  majority  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's Board  of  Directors.  These  additional 
directors  will  serve  during  such  period  as 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  continue  to 
hold  obligations  of  the  Corporation  pur- 
chased pursuant  to  section  7(f)(1). 

The  Corporation  anticipates  that  the  bor- 
rowing authority  granted  by  section  7(f)  (I) 
would  be  used,  if  at  all.  only  during  periods 
of  serious  financial  difficulty.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  appropriate  to  vest  tem- 
porary majority  control  In  the  Bank  System 
while  the  System  holds  obligations  ptir- 
chased  pursuant  to  section  7(f)  (1). 
Section  7(g) 

Section  7(g)  authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  establish  a  guarantor  program  for  con- 
ventional mortgage-backed  securities  simi- 
lar to  the  program  now  conducted  by  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association 
for  FHA  and  VA  mortgages.  Accordingly,  this 
section  generally  follows  the  language  of 
section  306(g)  of  GNMA's  legislation — the 
section  authorizing  GNMA's  mortgage- 
backed  securities  program.  The  conventional 
mor't-gages  which  will  be  eligible  for  the 
Corporation's  guarantor  program  must  meet 
the  mortgage  purchase  standards  imposf^d 
by  section  6(a)(2)  of  the  Charter  Act.  The 
Corporation  is  given  discretion  as  to  the 
particulars  of  any  guarantor  program  it  es- 
tablishes. The  Corporation  is  authorized  by 
this  section  to  guarantee  timely  payment 
of  both  principal  and  Interest  but  could  es- 
tablish a  guarantor  program  using  a  less 
rigid  guaranty. 

This  section  permits  the  Corporation  to 
impose  charges  or  fees,  including  those  au- 
thorized In  section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Charter 
Act.  as  part  of  Its  guarantor  program.  The 
Corporation  may  also  collect  underwriting 
fees  and  is  required  to  impose  a  fee  for  the 
Issuance  of  its  guaranty.  The  user  stock  pro- 
visions applicable  to  the  guarantor  program 
are  found  In  section  5(b)  and  5(c)  of  the 
Charter  Act  and  the  user  debt  provisions  are 
found  in  section  7(b)  and  7(c). 

Section  7(g)  also  makes  clear  that  the 
Corporation's  rights,  whether  before  or  after 
default  by  any  securities  issuer,  are  fixed  by 
the  contr8w:t  between  the  Corporation  and 
the  Issuer.  These  rights  cannot  be  adversely 
affected  by  any  law.  Including  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  except  for  laws  enacted  express- 
ly In  limitation  of  section  7(g) . 
Section  7ih) 

Section  7(h)  is  based  upon  section  306(e) 
of  the  FHLMC  Act.  This  section  provides 
that  persons  or  organizations  existing  under 
state  or  federal  law  may  Invest  in  stock, 
mortgages  or  securities  issued  or  guaranteed 
by  the  Corporation  to  the  same  extent  that 
such  persons  or  organizations  may  Invest  In 
obligations  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States.  Language  has  been  added  to 
remove  any  possible  confusion  whether  this 
section  operates  to  preempt  contrary  state 
law.  Ssctlon  7(h)  (2)  makes  It  clear,  however, 
that  States  may  enact  new  legislation  spe- 
cifically naming  the  Corporation  and  limit- 
ing the  power  of  state  chartered  institutions 
to  invest  In  the  Corporation's  securities 
which  is  otherwise  granted  by  this  section. 
Section  306(e)  (3)  of  the  FHLMC  Act.  which 
caused  this  legal  Investment  provision  to  ex- 
pire on  June  30.  1985,  has  been  deleted.  Per- 
manent legal  Investment  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  Corporation  to  do  business 
with  those  state  chartered  entitles  which 
would  benefit  from  the  Corporation's  pro- 
grams. 

Section  7(i) 

Section  7(1)  authorizes  the  Corporation  to 
establish  prohibitions  or  restrictions  upon 
the  creation  of  Indebtedness  or  obligations 
of   the  Corporation,  and  to  create  Hens  or 


charges  upon  its  property.  This  section  is 
Identical  to  and  makes  no  change  id  section 
308(b)  of  the  FHLMC  Act. 

Section  7(j) 
Section  7(J).  which  is  taken  from  section 
308(d)  of  the  FHLMC  Act,  states  that  the 
provisions  of  thu  section,  and  of  any  restric- 
tion, prohibition.  Hen.  or  charge  created 
thereunder,  shall  be  effective  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  law. 

Section  7(k) 
This  section  Is  Identical  to  and  makes  no 
change  to  section  303(f)  of  the  FHLMC  Act. 
Section  7(k)  makes  all  direct  or  guarantee 
obligations  of  the  Corporation  lawful  invest- 
ments for  funds  under  the  control  of  ihe 
United  States.  This  provision  does  not  cover 
stock  ( common  or  preferred )  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, as  is  also  the  case  with  section  311  of 
the  FNMA  Act.  the  comparable  FNMA  provi- 
sion on  lawful  Investments. 

SECTION     8 — MISCELLANEOUS     PROVISIONS 

This  section  Is  based  upon  section  307  of 
the  FHLMC  Act  dealing  with  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  the  Corporation  and  with  the 
annual  audit  of  the  Corporation's  financial 
transactions. 

Section  8(a) 

Section  8(a).  which  Is  Identical  to  and 
makes  no  change  to  section  307(a)  of  the 
FHLMC  Act.  Is  designed  to  assure  that  the 
rights  and  remedies  of  the  Corporation  with 
respect  to  mortgages  or  other  property  ac- 
quired by  it  can  not  be  impaired  by  restric- 
tive state  laws,  such  as  mortgage  moratorium 
laws,  or  administrative  actions  of  a  similar 
nature,  which  take  effect  after  the  Corpora- 
tion has  acquired  the  mortgage  or  other  prop- 
erty. This  section  also  continues  to  provide 
that  the  Corporation  has  the  same  Immuni- 
ties and  priorities  as  the  United  States  or  an 
unincorporated  agency  of  the  United  States. 
Section  8(b) 

This  section  carries  forward  imtu  the  end 
of  the  year  in  which  the  Charter  Act  becomes 
effective,  the  current  audit  responsibilities  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  as  set  forth  In 
section  307(b)  of  the  FHLMC  Act. 
Section  g(c) 

Section  8(c)  transfers  audit  responsibility 
for  the  Corporation  to  private  auditors  ef- 
fective after  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  Charter  Act  becomes  effective. 
The  work  of  the  private  auditors  Is  subJecL 
to  verification  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  This  section  is  patterned  after  the 
private  audit   provisions  of   the  SLMA   Act. 

SSmON    E PENAL    PROVISIONS 

with  certain  minor  exceptions  described 
below,  this  section  Is  Identical  to  section  308 
of  the  FHLMC  Act.  Tills  section  thus  con- 
tinues various  penal  provisions  protecting 
the  Corporation's  name,  business,  property 
and  teouriUes. 

Section  9(a) 

This  section  Is  identical  to  and  makes  no 
change  to  section  3C8(ai  of  the  FHLMC  Acj 
except  for  two  technical  changes  Language 
has  been  added  to  permit  the  Corporation 
to  consent  to  the  use  of  a  name  which  is 
derived  from  the  Corporation's  name  so 
that,  for  example,  a  wholly-owned  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Corporation  could  use  a  name 
similar  to  the  Corporation's.  The  Corpora- 
tion's previous  authority  to  approve  signs 
used  by  members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  has  been  expanded  to  cover  all 
eligible  sellers.  This  expansion  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  broader  community  of 
mortgage  originators  now  served  by  tl'.e 
Corporation. 

Section  9(b) 

The  reference  to  section  607  has  been 
changed  to  section  603  to  reflect  a  changt- 
in   numbering   in   Title    18.   This   section   is 
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A^t. 

section  9(f) 
Section  b(f)  Is  substantially  Identical  to 
section  3011(f)  of  the  PHLMC  Act.  This  sec- 
tion hsis  1  een  expanded  to  cover  securities 
guaranteec  by  the  Corporation  as  well  as 
securities  I  ssued  by  the  Corporation  and  cross 
references  have  been  added  to  three  provi- 
sions of  Title  18— sections  649.  653  and  663^ 
which  con  plement  other  sections  of  Title  18 
currently  i  .ppllcable  to  the  Corporation. 

SECTION     10 TAXATION     OF    CORPORA  flON 

section,  which  has  been  adapted  from 
(d)  of  the  FHLMC  Act.  continues 
s  federal  tax  exempt  status 
time  as  the  Corporation  pays  Its 
id^d  with  respect  to  common  stock 
the  common  stock  Initially  dls- 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Home 
under  section  15  of  the  Charter 
payment  of  dividends.  I.e..  the  dls- 
'.  corporate  earnings,  to  new  share- 
resents  a  logical  point  at  which 
atlon's   earnings   should   first   be 
technical  Issues  of  the  manner  In 
Corporation  will  be  taxed  will  be 
a  separate  tax  bill, 
p^ment   of   Its   first   dividend,   the 
will  continue  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation  other  than  typical  state 
taxes.  Section  309(c)  (2)  of  the 
accords  FNMA  an  Identical  state 
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United  States. 
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as  for  the  distribution  of  the  Corporation's 
common  stock  to  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks.  These  matters  have 
been  delayed  to  allow  the  Corporation  and 
the  Federal  Home  Bank  Board  the  time  nec- 
essary to  work  out  details  and  put  required 
procedures  In  place. 

SECTION    14 SAVINGS    PROVISIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  any  litigation  by  or 
against  the  Corporation.  Substantially  Iden- 
tical savings  provisions  were  Included  In 
the  legislation  partitioning  FKMA  and 
GNMA. 

SECTION    15 — TRANSmONAI.  PROVISIONS 

Section  15  contains  the  transitional  pro- 
visions applicable  to  the  Corporation's  non- 
voting capital  stock  held  by  the  various  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks.  The  net  result  of  all 
of  the  transactions  will  be  a  distribution  of 
the  voting  common  stock  of  the  Corpora- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks. 

Section  IS  (a) 

This  section  converts  the  Corporation's 
existing  non-voting  capital  stcx:k  Into  the 
number  of  shares  of  voting  common  stock 
of  the  Corporation  specified  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  In  determining  the 
resulting  number  of  shares  of  voting  com- 
mon stock,  the  Bank  Board  will  take  Into 
consideration  the  current  net  worth  of  the 
Corporation,  the  number  of  shares  necessary 
to  create  an  aoproprlate  market  for  the  Cor- 
poration's common  stock  and  the  nature  of 
user  stock  purchase  or  holding  requirements 
which  may  be  Imposed  by  the  Corporation. 
Section  f5(b) 

Section  15(b)  provides  that,  sublect  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
Taxation  Act,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
may  distribute  the  Corporation's  voting  com- 
mon stock  to  their  members  In  amounts  and 
at  such  times  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  may  determine.  Any  distribu- 
tions of  common  stock  are  not  subject  to 
dividend  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  These  distributions 
shall  be  based  upon  membership  In  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  System  between  the 
point  the  Corporation  was  created  In  June, 
1970  and  the  effective  date  of  the  Charter 
Act.  While  the  precise  details  of  the  stock 
distributions  are  left  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  distributions  are  re- 
quired to  recognize  both  the  length  of  the 
period  Bank  System  members  had  an  Indi- 
rect Investment  In  the  Corporation  and  the 
relative  size  of  this  indirect  Investment. 
Section  15(b)  also  provides  that  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  shall  vote  any  common 
stock  of  the  Corporation  held  by  the  Banks 
pending  distribution  to  Bank  members  as 
provided  in  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  Taxation  Act. 

SECT-ION    16 TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

This  section  deals  with  various  federal  and 
state  laws  (as  described  below)  applicable  to 
the  old  Corporation  and  specifies  their  de- 
gree of  continued  applicability  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Charter  Act. 

Section  16(a) 
Section  16(a)   repeals  the  FHLMC  Act  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  Charter  Act. 
Section  16(1>) 

This  section  provides  that  specific  refer- 
ences In  existing  laws  to  the  old  Corpora- 
tion win  continue  to  apply  to  the  new  Cor- 
poration. Its  principal  purpose  is  to  assure 
that  various  pieces  of  federal  legislation 
granting  federally  chartered  entitles  such  as 
national  banks  and  federal  savings  cmd  loan 
associations  broad  authority  to  deal  with  the 
old  Corporation  and  In  the  old  Corporation's 
securities  will  apply  as  well  to  the  new  Cor- 
poration. The  subsection  would  also  cause 
those  state  laws  according  favorable  treat- 


ment to  the  old  Corporation's  securities  to 
continue  to  apply  to  the  new  Corporation. 
Section  16(c) 
This  section  removes  the  Corporation  from 
the  scope  of  certain  federal  laws  applicable 
to  federal  agencies.  Section  16(c)  would  have 
the  following  specific  effects: 

1.  Removing  the  Corporation  from  the  "Ex- 
ecutive agency'  definition  of  5  U.S.C.  i  105 
means  that  the  Corporation  will  no  longer  be 
considered  a  federal  employer  for  purposes 
of  'ntle  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(the  general  equal  employment  laws)  and 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
of  1967.  The  Corporation  will,  however,  be 
subject  to  these  laws  as  a  private  employer. 

2.  Removing  the  Corporation  from  the 
"agency"  definition  of  5  U.8.C.  {  652(e)  means 
that  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  the 
Privacy  Act  of  1974  and  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  will  no  longer  apply  to  the 
Corporation. 

3.  Removing  the  Corporation  from  the 
"agency"  or  "instrumentality"  definition  of 
29  US.C.  S  791  and  38  U.S.C.  §  2014  means 
that  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (afflrma- 
tivo  action  plans  for  the  handicapped)  and 
the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjustment  Act 
of  1973  (affirmative  action  plan  for  Vietnam 
veterans)  will  no  longer  apply  to  the  Cor- 
poration. 

4.  Rendering  Title  11  of  the  Ethics  In  Gov- 
ernment Act  inapplicable  to  employees  of  the 
Corporation  will  make  the  Corporation's 
employees  no  longer  subject  to  the  Act's 
financial   disclosure  provisions. 

The  Corporation  understands  that  PNMA 
and  SLMA,  the  governmental  entities  most 
analogous  to  the  Corporation  as  constituted 
under  the  Charter  Act,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  various  federal  laws  covered  by  sec- 
tion 16(c)  apply  to  them  in  the  fashion  spec- 
ified In  sestion  16(c)  for  the  Corporation. 
This  section  would  thus  produce  consistency 
of  treatment  and  would  avoid  unnecessary 
litigation  which  might  otherwise  be  necessary 
to  establish  the  status  of  the  new  Corpora- 
tion for  purposes  of  these  laws. 
Section  16(a) 

This  section  continues  the  Corporation's 
governmental  nature  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
§  267)  so  that  the  Corporation's  legislative 
liaison  employees  will  not  be  required  to  reg- 
ister as  lobbyists.  The  Corporation  under- 
stands that  FNMA's  legislative  liaison  em- 
ployees do  not  register.  This  section  also  con- 
tinues the  Corporation's  governmental  na- 
ture for  purposes  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
making  advances  to  their  members  collater- 
alized by  the  Corporation's  securities,  as  pro- 
vided in  12  use.  5  355.  No  public  policy 
purpose  would  be  served  by  changing  the 
status  of  the  Corporation's  securities  for  pur- 
poses of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  advances. 
PNMA  securities,  pursuant  to  12  C.P.R. 
5  201.108(a)(5),  are  currently  eligible  col- 
lateral for  Federal  Reserve  Bank  advances. 
Section  17 — Construction  and  Separability 

Section  17,  which  Is  Identical  to  and  makes 
no  change  to  section  310  of  the  FHLMC  Act. 
contains  the  customary  language  regarding 
separability  and  provides  that  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  Corporation  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  exercisable  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  law.* 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  1897.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
dirtribution  of  funds  awarded  the  Sem- 
inole Indians  in  a  judgment  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission:  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

SEMINOLE  INDIANS'  LAND 

0  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  today 

1  am  introducing  legislation  to  ssttle  a 
dispute  whose  origins  date  back  to  1823. 
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In  that  year  the  U.S.  Government  signed 
a  treaty  with  the  Seminole  Indians 
granting  certain  land  rights  in  Florida. 

In  1976,  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
ruled  that  the  U.S.  Government  broke  its 
promise  to  the  Indians  and  owes  the 
Seminole  people  $16  million  in  compen- 
sation. This  av/ard  has  not  been  distrib- 
uted among  the  Ssminoles,  ironically  be- 
cause the  U.S.  (jovernment  again  broke 
its  word  and  removed  many  of  the  Sem- 
inoles  to  Oklahoma. 

Sadly,  th3  Indians  in  Florida  and  the 
Seminole  Nr.tion  of  Oklahoma  have  been 
unable  to  agree  on  a  mutually  acceptable 
wuy  to  distribute  this  award.  As  a  result, 
the  award  has  grown  to  $20  million  while 
held  in  trust  pending  final  disposition. 

This  legislation  proposes  that  the 
award  be  divided  equally  between  the  two 
peoples. 

Also,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Florida  Seminoles,  their  share  will  be 
placed  in  a  trust.  This  trust  will  be  man- 
aged by  the  tribal  council  of  the  Florida 
Seminoles  and  the  earnings  will  be 
divided  equally  among  the  members  of 
the  tribe. 

My  bill  also  provides  a  plan  for  divid- 
ing the  share  going  to  the  Seminole  Na- 
tion of  Oklahoma.  These  moneys  will  be 
divided  among  the  tribal  members  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  devised  by  them. 
After  agreed  to  amounts  are  set  aside  for 
educational  and  social  programs,  the  rest 
will  be  divided  up  among  the  members  on 
a  per  capita  basi?. 

Finally,  my  bill  orders  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  hold  in  trust  that  part 
of  the  Florida  Indians'  share  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  Miccosukee  In- 
dians, a  small  and  proud  group  de- 
scendant from  the  Seminole  of  a  century 
ago.  This  provision  has  been  included 
at  their  specific  request. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  finally  re- 
solve this  issue.  While  there  have  been 
attempts  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
agreeable  to  all  parties,  some  groups 
have  remained  adamant.  In  doing  so  they 
prevent  justice  from  being  served.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  that  this  issue  be  resolved 
and  ask  for  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
in  bringing  this  matter  to  a  swift  con- 
clusion.* 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  1809.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  studies  undertaken  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  be  paid  by  non-Fed- 
eral interests;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

CORPS   OF   ENGINEERS   WATER    RESOtmCBS 
STUDIES 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  that  will  re- 
quire local  Interests  to  pay  half  of  the 
cost  of  future  water  resources  studies  un- 
dertaken by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. This  bill  Is  very  simple  and 
straight  forward.  It  is  designed  to  facili 
tate  studies  which  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers undertakes,  by  assuring  that  only 
the  higher  priority  projects  are  studied. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  currently  no 
requirements  for  local  financing  of  proj- 
ect studies.  As  a  result,  there  Is  no  meth- 
od available  to  the  corps  to  determine 
project  priorities.  Numerous  studies  are 
authorized  each  year;  yet  there  are  not 


adequate    funds    available    to    finance 
them. 

If  this  bill  were  passed,  two  Important 
goals  would  be  achieved.  First,  since 
State  and  local  governments  would  fund 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  studies, 
there  would  be  more  Federal  money 
available  to  fund  necessary  studies. 
Second,  and  perhaps  most  Important, 
the  corps  would  undertake  those  studies 
which  have  substantial  local  support. 
Tlip  result  will  most  likely  be  fewer  stud- 
ies for  only  high  priority  studies  com- 
pleted much  more  quickly  than  under 
the  current  system.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  average  corps  project 
requires  26  years  from  the  time  It  begins 
to  be  studied  to  the  time  construction  is 
initiated.  I  believe  passage  of  this  bill 
could  substantially  reduce  this  time 
period. 

I  believe  this  bill  Is  consistent  with 
current  administration  policy.  If  my  col- 
leagues review  the  fiscal  year  1982  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  budget,  they 
will  notice  that  there  was  only  one  new 
project  study  proposed  for  fimdlng:  the 
Shasta  Dam  In  California.  Funding  for 
this  study  will  be  split  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments.  I  am  con- 
vinced this  is  not  a  budgetary  aberra- 
tion. Absent  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  would  predict  that  the  only  proj- 
ect studies  funded  would  be  those  with 
50  percent  non-Federal  funding.  These 
are  projects  which  are  so  Important  to 
the  local  sponsors  that  they  are  willing 
to  pay  a  substantial  portion  of  the  study 
costs  to  have  them  done.  In  our  current 
fiscal  climate,  these  are  the  only  project 
studies  which  we  really  should  initiate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  re- 
quirements for  non-Federal  financing  of 
water  project  studies  is  essential  If  we 
are  to  be  able  to  facilitate  needed  studies 
and  define  high  priority  projects.  I  be- 
lieve the  administration  shares  this  be- 
lief. I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
also  be  convinced  of  Its  value. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  1809 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  not,  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  initiate  any 
study  under  his  jurisdiction  until  the  appro- 
priate non-Federal  interests  agree  in  writing 
to  pay  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
study. 

Sec.  2.  No  study  Initiated  under  section  i 
of  this  Act  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
revl?w  until  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  such  study  has  been  paid  in  full. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "study"  Includes  surveys,  reports,  and 
studies.  Including  restudies  of  authorized 
projects,  undertaken  to  determine  whether 
a  project  is  justified  to  control  floods,  de- 
veloD  the  Nation's  rivers  and  harbors,  protect 
shorelines,  or  meet  other  related  water  re- 
sources needs.  • 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  1810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit    Insurance   Act    regarding    in- 


s'jred  mutual  savings  banks  which  con- 
vert into  Federal  mutual  savings  banks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
£.nd  Urban  Affairs. 

C0:JVE3SI0N  of  MLTTUAL  SAVINGS  BANKS 

O  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today 
whicla,  while  technical  in  nature,  would 
address  a  very  practical  problem  being 
encountered  by  a  major  financial  in- 
dustry In  the  State  of  New  York  and 
elsewhere  in  the  North  3ast.  It  addressei 
the  relationship  between  the  Federal 
insurance  agencies,  namely,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  their  respective  re- 
sponsibilities when  a  mutual  savings 
bank  converts  to  Federal  form. 

In  banking  circles,  this  function  is 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  dual  bank- 
ing system,  and  it  psrmits  the  manage- 
ment of  our  Nation's  financial  institu- 
tions to  choose  freely  between  the  State 
and  Federal  system  depending  upon 
which  chartering  agency  provides  the 
maximum  fiexibUity  In  operating  powers 
to  best  suit  the  competitive  conditions  of 
the  local  marketplace.  This  system, 
which  exists  for  all  types  of  depository 
institutions  be  they  savings  and  loan 
associations,  commercial  banks  or  credit 
unions,  has  been  substantially  frus- 
trated for  savings  banks  because  of  an 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  PDIC  and 
P  SLIC  to  reach  agreement  on  the  degree 
to  which  the  FDIC  should  stand  ready 
to  reimburse  the  FSLIC  for  losses  which 
might  arise  on  behalf  of  a  savings  bank 
which  converted  from  State  charter 
(PDIC  Insurance)  to  Federal  charter 
(FSLIC  Insurance)  and  subsequently 
failed. 

In  fact,  since  Federal  charters  for  sav- 
ings banks  were  first  authorized  in  1973. 
only  seven  charter  conversions  have 
been  approved  and  the  current  backlog 
is  equal  to  at  least  twice  that  number. 

Existing  law  (12  U.S.C.  1831c)  re- 
quires the  FDIC  to  reimburse  the  FSLIC 
on  the  basis  of  a  declining  scaie  for  the 
5-year  period  following  conversion.  Pur- 
suant to  the  statute,  the  FDIC  and 
tSLIC  negotiated  an  agreement  in  early 
1979.  The  specific  problem  Is  that  this 
agreement  does  not  cover  losses  which 
arise  from  a  decline  in  the  market  value 
of  assets  due  to  an  increase  in  interest 
rates.  This,  of  course,  is  precisely  the 
reason  savings  banks  and  other  thnlt 
institutions  are  Incurring  losses  at  the 
present  time.  The  legislation  being  In- 
troduced today  would  solve  this  problem 
by  making  three  basic  changes  to  exist- 
ing law. 

DEFINITION    OF    LOSS 

The  legislation  would  require  the 
FDIC/PSUC  indemnification  agreement 
to  cover  those  losses  resulting  from  a  de- 
cline in  the  market  value  of  assets  due 
to  interest  rate  fluctuations.  The  assets 
of  a  converting  bank  would  be  marked 
to  market  at  the  time  of  conversion  to 
determine  the  potential  losses  to  be  in- 
demnified. Although  the  potential  losses 
would  not  be  booked,  the  computation 
would  provide  a  benchmark  In  the  un- 
likely event  of  a  subsequent  failure.  This 
change  would  basically  track  the  lan- 
guage of  a  recent  amendment  added  by 
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Banking  Committee  to  H.R. 

which  subsequently  passed 

[ouse  on  October  28.  by  a  vote 


Essentially  then,  Mr.  President,  this 
represents  a  sincere  effort  to  com- 
legitimate  concerns  of  both 
agencies  involved  in  a  man- 
ill  meet  the  needs  of  the  af- 
intiustry   and    permit   the   dual 
system  to  continue  to  function 
public  interest. 


As  all  Senators  are  aware,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banlung,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  under  the  strong  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Utah,  has  been 
holding  :omprehensive  hearings  on 
major  res  ructuring  of  the  financial  in- 
dustry. It  is  my  ardent  hope  that  when 
the  comm.  ttee  soon  undertakes  the  proc- 
ess of  mar  cing  up  specific  legislative  pro- 
posals, that  this  indemnification  lan- 
guage can  Se  Incorporated  into  the  Bank- 
ing Comnlttee's  consensus  bill. 
duiJ 
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By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  1812.  A  bill  to  insure  congressional 
approval  for  the  use  of  commercial  ir- 
radiated fuel  and  to  support  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

NUCLEAR  NONPROUFERATION  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment  of  H.R.  4144  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  that 
would  prohibit  the  Department  of  Energy 
from  obtaining  plutonium  for  nuclear 
weapons  purposes  from  commercial  spent 
reactor  fuel.  Today  I  am  also  introducing 
legislation  that  would  address  this  prob- 
lem over  the  long  term  by  requiring  con- 
gressional approval  for  the  use  of  com- 
mercial spent  fuel  in  nuclear  weapons. 

Our  efforts  to  control  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  are  based  on  the  at- 
tempt to  maintain  a  division  between 
the  military  and  civilian  applications  of 
nuclear  technology.  The  Department  of 
Energy  is  developing  a  laser  process  that 
will  allow  Plutonium  produced  in  nuclear 
power  reactors  to  be  refined  to  the  high 
purity  necessary  for  nuclear  weapons. 
There  have  also  been  several  statements 
over  the  last  few  months  that  indicate 
DOE  is  considering  eventually  using  plu- 
tonium produced  in  commercial  spent 
fuel  in  nuclear  weapons.  Use  of  this  de- 
veloping technology  to  produce  weapons 
material  from  civilian  nuclear  fuel  will 
blur  the  division  between  the  peaceful 
and  military  uses  of  nuclear  technology 
and  threaten  the  basis  of  the  interna- 
tional nuclear  regime  rooted  in  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  (NPT) .  The  concept 
of  "atoms  for  peace"  will  disappear, 
hopelessly  confused  with  "atoms  for 
war." 

If  we  proceed  to  expand  our  nuclear 
arsenal  through  diversion  of  material 
from  our  commercial  power  program,  our 
nonproliferation  policy  will  lose  the  cred- 
ibility necessary  to  tell  other  nations  not 
to  use  their  peaceful  reactors  to  make 
nuclear  weapons.  Furthermore,  even 
while  this  laser  process  is  still  under 
development,  the  combination  of  our  ap- 
parent intention  and  future  capability  to 
use  it  to  expand  our  weapons  inventory 
will  cause  our  nonproliferation  efforts  to 
suffer  long  before  the  first  plutonium 
from  a  commercial  fuel  rod  is  turned  into 
an  atomic  bomb. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  would 
require  the  Congress  to  approve  the  use 
of  commercial  nuclear  fuel  for  weapons. 
Considering  the  damage  this  would  do  to 
our  nonproliferation  policy,  I  cannot 
imagine  we  would  make  such  a  decision 
in  anything  but  a  natConal  emergency. 
By  requiring  congressional  approval,  we 
can  insure  that  we  do  not  lightly  decide 
to  mix  the  peaceful  and  military  atom 
with  all  the  implications  that  could 
have-  for  our  continuing  attempts  to  stem 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  do  not  propose  to  stop  research  into 
pJutonium  laser  isotope  separation.  There 
are  benefits  to  be  gained  from  this  new 
technology  that  have  no  effect  at  all  on 
our  nonproliferation  efforts.  For  ex- 
ample, this  new  process  could  lower  the 
radiation  exposure  levels  of  those  who 
must  be  around  nuclear  weapons,  like 


sailors  on  submarines.  It  could  also  pro- 
vide a  cost-effective  way  of  separating 
nuclear  isotopes  used  in  specialized  com- 
mercial apphcations. 

Yet  as  we  develop  this  new  laser  proc- 
ess, it  is  essential  that  we  utilize  it  within 
the  framework  of  the  NPT  to  the  great- 
est extent  consistent  with  the  national 
defense  and  security.  I  see  no  reason  why, 
barring  any  dramatic  and  unforeseen 
changes  in  the  global  climate,  we  can- 
not continue  to  produce  all  the  material 
we  need  for  our  weapons  programs 
through  the  tried  and  true  method  of 
dedicated  production  reactors  owned  and 
operated  by  the  U.S.  Government,  for 
that  purpose  alone.  While  this  experi- 
mental laser  program  could  have  some 
economic  advantages,  the  cost  overruns 
that  many  new  programs  suffer  might 
make  the  savings  illusory.  In  addition, 
if  we  do  need  more  weapons  material, 
we  should  question  whether  it  is  wise  to 
risk  a  program  so  essential  to  the  na- 
tional defense  on  an  experimental  proc- 
ess that  could  run  into  years  of  technical 
snags  and  delays. 

Aside  from  the  nonproliferation  and 
defense  concerns  raised  by  plutonium 
laser  isotope  separation,  an  additional 
reason  for  Congress  to  consider  carefully 
the  diversion  of  commercial  fuel  to  the 
weapons  program  is  the  effect  this  could 
have  on  nuclear  power  in  this  country. 
Nuclear  power  must  stand  or  fall  on  the 
basis  of  economics  and  safety.  If  we 
decide  to  turn  our  power  reactors  into 
bomb  factories,  we  will  have  saddled  this 
industry  with  a  political  problem  it  just 
does  not  need. 

The  questions  posed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  plutonium  laser  isotope  separa- 
tion are  many  and  serious.  Before  we 
take  the  step  of  becoming  the  first  signa- 
tory of  the  NPT  in  the  free  world  to  use 
its  commercial  nuclear  program  to  make 
atomic  bombs,  we  should  carefully  weigh 
all  the  consequences.  I  think  It  is  only 
wise  for  the  Congress  to  make  that  fate- 
ful decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Act  of  1981  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1812 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
llferatlon  Act  of  1931". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollferatlcn 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  Is  an  International 
aereement  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  worid 
peE.ce  and  the  national  security  of  the  United 
Stctes: 

(2)  the  principal  purpose  of  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-ProUferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Is  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  peaceful  nu- 
clear technology  for  military  e?:ploslves; 

(3)  the  development  of  advanced  Isotope 
separation  technologies  makes  additional  ef- 
forts necessary  to  assure  that  these  tech- 
nologies are  used  within  the  framework  of 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-ProUferatlon  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons:  and 

(4)  the  United  States,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent consistent  with  the  national  defense 
and  security,  should  abide  by  the  same  obli- 
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e»«on«  as  nonnuclear  weapons  States  with 
fespect  to  the  u«e  of  nuclear  power  tech- 

"°SE^'3  section  57  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following   new   subsection: 

•e  (1)  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion'shall  issue  no  license  for.  or  allow  un- 
der any  current  license,  the  transfer  of  Irra- 
dtated  fuel  produced  In  any  nuclear  power 
-Pactor  licensed  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Ccmmlsslon.  or  any  special  nuclear  material 
originally  contained  in  such  fuel,  for  use  in 
a  nuclear  explosive  device  unless— 

"(A)  the  President  determines  that  use  ol 
such  irradiated  fuel  or  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial produced  from  such  fuel  Is  vital  to  the 
national  defense  and  security;   and 

"(B)  the  Congress  by  Joint  Resolution 
approves  the  Issue  oi  such  license,  or  trans- 
fer under  a  current  license,  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'Irradiated  fuel'  means  nuclear  fuel 
that  has  been  used  In  a  nuclear  power 
reactor.". 
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By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S  1813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  in- 
centives for  the  training  of  skilled  work- 
ers in  critical  industries  which  have  a 
labor  shortage;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

CRmCAL     INDUSTRY     REINDUSTRIALI2ATION     TAX 
ACT    OP    1981 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on  July  14 
hearings  were  held  in  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  on  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  U.S.  defense  industrial  base. 
It  was  made  abundantly  clear  that  one 
of  the  prime  reasons  for  our  eroding 
capabihty  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
defense  industry  and  thus  our  national 
security  policy  objectives  is  a  critical 
shortage  of  skilled  labor.  Due  to  this 
shortage,  particularly  of  highly  skilled 
machinists  and  tool  and  diemakers,  the 
United  Spates  could  not  respond  to  a 
sudden  demand  for  weapons  and  equip- 
ment in  order  to  fight  a  prolonged,  con- 
ventional war.  The  ever-lengthening 
time  lag  for  defense  procurement  has 
become  acute  and  resulted  in  delays  of 
120  weeks  in  some  instances. 

A  revitalization  and  reindustrializa- 
tion  of  America  will  require  greater  pro- 
ductivity from  the  assembly  lines  of  our 
major  industries.  The  highly  skilled 
craftsmen  in  these  industries  whose  pre- 
cision work,  such  as  in  the  defense  in- 
dustry which  must  be  as  exact  as  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  an  inch,  provide  the  key- 
stone of  the  President's  proposed  eco- 
nomic program.  While  the  economic  re- 
covery program,  which  I  support,  pro- 
vides badly  needed  incentives  for  U.S. 
industry  to  retool  their  assembly  lines, 
what  will  happen  when  we  f?nd  we  lack 
the  highly  skilled  labor  to  accomplisli 
that  retooling? 

While  previous  targeted  jobs  tax  credit 
programs  have  facilitated  the  entrance 
of  additional  laborers  into  the  work 
force,  they  have  been  ineffective  gener- 
ally as  a  means  of  encouraging  the 
training  of  highly  skilled  labor  by  small 
business. 

There  seems  to  be  an  interesting  cor- 
relation: The  more  highly  skilled  the 
worker  base  and  the  smaller  the  size  of 
the  typical  company,  the  greater  the 
shortage  of  skilled  labor. 


The  shortages  of  highly  skilled  work- 
ers in  critical  industries  are  a  result  of 
several  factors: 

First,  most  small  companies  are  highly 
competitive  and  lack  the  resources  to 
develop  training  programs. 

Second,  where  shortages  already  exist, 
there  are  usually  serious  backlogs  and 
concomitant  pressures  on  production; 
and  therefore. 

Third,  many  manufacturers  are  reluc- 
tant to  take  journeymen  off  their  regu- 
lar duties  to  train  new  employees  because 
this  slows  production  and  lowers  produc- 
tivity. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  reverse  this 
trend  of  growing  shortages  in  our  impor- 
tant skilled  labor  base.  I  am  introducing 
the  "Critical  Industry  ReindustriaUza- 
tion  Tax  Act  of  1931."  This  special  skills 
training  tax  credit  would  be  available  to 
those  small  businesses  in  industries  with 
a  demonstrable  shortage  of  highly  skilled 
labor.   The   amount   of   the   tax   credit 
should  be  close  to  the  true  cost  of  train- 
ing, which  is  quite  high,  in  order  to  off- 
set the  costs  and  loss  of  productivity 
which  occurs  during  the  training  process. 
The  basic  provisions  of  this  bill  in- 
clude: First,  employer  tax  credits  for  up 
to  50  percent  of  a  worker's  first  year's 
wages  and  30  percent  of  the  second  year's 
wages,  second,  eligible  employers  include 
those  who  would  be  certified  as  "critical, 
labor-short"  industries  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  third,  industries  eli- 
gible for  certification  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment   would    be    small    businesses 
which  have  gross  receipts  totaling  $25 
million  or  less.  The  tax  credit  would  be 
apolied  only  to  new  hirees. 

Such  a  tax  credit  would  be  self- 
liquidating  as  individuals  are  encouraged 
to  enter  such  highly  skilled  trades  by  vir- 
tue of  the  enhanced  training  opportuni- 
ties. Additionallv.  the  revenue  loss  of  the 
tax  credit  would  soon  be  offset  bv  the 
taxes  on  new  wages  and  sustained  pro- 
duction. This  proposal  should  result  in 
emolovment  of  manv  thousands  of  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  workers  and  in- 
creased production  overall. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
this  approach.  I  would  ask  my  colleagues 
to  seriously  consider  the  grave  implica- 
tions that  our  current  shortage  of  skilled 
labor  would  have  on  our  economy  in  the 
long  run  as  well  as  on  our  ability  to  re- 
spond in  a  time  of  crisis.  While  I  remain 
open  to  alternative  plans  which  w'ould 
increase  our  supply  of  skilled  labor  and 
thus  fill  an  important  gap  for  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  our  country,  I  feel  that 
debate  on  this  difBcult  problem  should 
begin  now  and  I  am  therefore  submit- 
ting this  proposal.  I  urge  its  considera- 
tion. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  te  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1813 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Section  1.  Short  TrrLE. 


This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Critical 
Industry  Relndustrlallzatlon  Tax  Act  of 
1981". 


Sec.  2.  Skills  Training  Tax  CRZorr. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits 
a:iowable)  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
section  45  the  following  new  section : 
"Se:.  44H.  Skills  Training  Tax  CKEDrr. 

■■(i»)  Allowance  cf  Credit. — At  the  elec- 
tion of  the  taxpayer,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  for  any  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  50  percent  of  the  qualified  first-year 
wages  for  such  year,  and 

"(2)  33  percent  of  the  qualified  second- 
year  wages  for  such  year. 

•■(b)  Qualified  Wages  E)efined. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section — 

'•(1)  In  general. — ^The  term  'qualified 
wages'  means  the  wages  paid  or  incurred  by 
the  employer  during  the  taxable  year  to  Indi- 
viduals who  qualUy  as  skills  training  em- 
ployees. 

"(2)  Qualified  first- year  wages. — The 
term  qualified  first-year  wages'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  Individual,  qualified  wages  at- 
tributable to  service  rendered  during  the 
one-year  period  begtonlng  on  the  day  the 
individual  begins  work  for  the  employer. 

"(3)  Qualified  second- yeah  wages. — The 
term  "qualified  second-year  wages'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  Individual,  the  qualified 
waijes  attributable  to  service  rendered  dur- 
ing t^e  one-year  period  beginning  on  the  day 
after  the  last  day  of  the  one-year  period  with 
respect  to  such  individual  determined  under 
paragraph  ( 2 ) . 

"(c)  Wages  Defined. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

••(1)  In  general— The  term  'wages'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  3306  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  dollar  limitation  con  tamed  in 

such  section) .  

"(2)  Individuals  for  whom  targeted  jobs 
cREcrr  is  claimed.— The  term  'wages'  does 
not  Include  any  amount  paid  or  incurred  by 
the  employer  to  an  individual  with  respect 
to  whom  the  employer  claims  credit  under 
section  44B. 

•■(d)  Skills  Traininc  Employee  Defines. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section — 

••(1)  In  general. — The  term  'skills  train- 
ing employee'  means  an  Inllvldual  partici- 
pating in  a  skills  traintog  program  offered  or 
approved  by — 

■■(A)  a  trade  or  professional  association 
representing  a  qualified  labor  shortage  busi- 
ness or  Industry,  or 

"(B)  a  union  representing  a  substantial 
number  of  individuals  employed  In  such  in- 
dustry. 

except  that  such  term  shall  not  include 
an  individual  who.  before  beginntog  partici- 
pation in  a  skills  training  program  for  such 
business  or  industry,  was  employed  for  more 
than  2  years  m  such  business  or  industry. 
"(2)  Skills  training  program. — The  term 
■skUls  training  program'  means  a  program 
of  training  which  is  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  by  an  association  or  union  described  in 
paragraph  (1).  as  a  program  which  wUl 
qualify  an  individual  for  a  skUled  Job  in 
a  qualified  labor  shortage  business  or 
industry. 

■■(3)  Qualified  labor  shortage  business 
on  industry. — 

••(A)  In  general. — The  term  'qualified 
labor  shortage  business  or  industry'  means 
a  business  or  industry  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  Secretary  of  De- 
fense certifies  that  a  critical  shortage  of 
skilled  workers  exists. 

••(B)  Mandatory  certipicatton. — The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  certify  a  business  or  mdustry  as  a 
qualified  labor  shortage  business  or  Industry 
if  he  finds  that  there  are  more  available 
skilled  Jobs  in  such  busmess  or  mdustry 
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-The    Secretary    of    Labor   or 

of  Defense  shall  make  a  cer- 

thls  paragraph  on  the  basis 

by  the  Government  or  pre- 

the    business    or    industry    or 

association  or  union  described 

(1) 

RtJLEs — Under    regulations 

by    the   Secretary,    rules   similar 

under  section   52  shall   apply 

the   amount   of  the  credit 

lender  this  section.". 

TO  BE  Refundable. — 
I  ctlon  ( bl  of  section  ©401  of  such 
1  Ing   to  excessive   credits  treated 
)  is  amended — 
rlklng  out  •'and  39'^  and  Ir.sert- 
thereof  "39^'. 
s  irlklng  out  •'and  43   (relating  to 
credit)  ■•  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
(relating    to    earned     Income 
44H    (relating    to    credit    for 
e^^^.  and 
thking  cut  "39  and  43^^  and  Insert- 
thereof  "39.  43.  and  44H' 

(2)  of  section  55(b)  of  such 
g  regular  tax)  Is  amended  by 
••and  43^'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
and  44H". 

44C(b)f5).  44Dfb)(5).  44E 
5«fc)  of  such  Code  are  each 
striking  out  •'and  43^'  and  In- 

thereof  "43.  and  44H- 
OP  Deduction. 
4cNERAL. — Section    280C    of    such 
to  portion  of  wages  for  which 
imed  under  section  40  or  44B) 
by  adding  at   the  end   thereof 
new  subsection: 
FOR   SEmoN  44H  CREorr. — No 
all  be  allowed  for  that  portion 
or  salaries  paid  or  Incurred  for 
year    which    Is    equal    to    the 
;redU  allowable  for  the  taxable 
section  44H   ( relating  to  credit 
nt  of  skills  training  employees) . 
a  corporation  which  Is  a  mem- 
trolled    group   of   corporations 
meaning  of  section  52(a) )  or  a 
which  is  treated  as  being 
on  control  with  other  trades  or 
within  the  meaning  of  section 
s    subsection    shall    be    applied 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  slm- 
rules  applicable  under  subsec- 
(b)  of  section  52.^'. 

AMENDMENTS. — The  head- 
280C   of  such  Code  and   the 
to  section  280C  In  the  table  of 
jart  TX  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
Code  are  each  amended   by 
"or  44B"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
or  44H'. 

Amendment. — ^The  table 

1  or  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 

>f   chapter    1    of   such   Code    Is 

Inserting  after  the  Item  relating 

the  following  new  item: 
Skills  Training  Tax  Credit.". 

Date. 

ments  made  by  this  Act  shall 

years  beginning  after  De- 

1980.  except   that  such   nmend- 

apply  only  to  wages  paid  or  In- 

ci  mnectlon  with  employees  hired 

the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
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JEPSEN: 

bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 

to  require  the  Secretary 

;o  comply  with  the  terms  of 

orders  in  connection  with 

dissolution,  annulment,  or 

of  a  member  or  former 

a    uniformed    service    and 

the  retired  or  retainer  pay 


of  such  a  member  or  former  member,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

COMPLYING  WITH  COURT  ORDFRS  AFFECTING  PAT 
CF  MEMBERS  OF  A  UNIFORMED  SERVICE 

Mr.  JFPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  designed  to  remedy 
some  of  the  problems  experienced  by 
former  spo  ises  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 

On  June  26  of  this  year,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled,  in  the  case  of  McCarty 
against  McCarty,  that,  absent  a  Federal 
statute  permitting  such  action,  a  State 
court  may  not  order  a  division  of  mili- 
ary retired  ray  as  part  of  a  distribution 
of  communitv  property  incident  to  a  di- 
vorce procecdin'?.  Writing  for  the  ma- 
jority. Justice  Blackmun  did  state,  how- 
ever, that : 

We  recognize  that  the  plight  of  an  ex- 
spouse  of  a  retired  .^eirlce  member  Is  often 
a  serious  one  .  .  .  Conrress  may  well  decide. 
2.S  It  has  In  the  Civil  Service  and  Forelcn 
Pervlce  contexts,  that  more  protection 
."■-hould  b?  a?orded  a  former  spouse  of  a 
re'lred  service  member.  This  decision,  how- 
ever. Is  for  Concress  alore.  We  verv  recen;iy 
have  reemphaslzed  that  in  no  area  has  the 
Court  accorded  Conrre'^s  preater  deference 
th?.n  In  the  conduct  and  control  of  military 
affairs. 

The  future  of  a  former  service  wife 
may  be  bleak  indeed  for  the  militarv 
.spouse  is  often  more  dependent  on  the 
traditional  marriage  contract  than  the 
civilian  spouse.  The  military  lifestyle 
requires  special  sacrifices  and  contribu- 
tions not  necessary  to  civilian  life.  Fre- 
quent moves  during  military  service  pre- 
vent a  military  wife  from  establishing  a 
career  and  earning  accompanying  retire- 
ment benefits. 

Following  divorce  or  annulment,  she 
loses  all  medical,  PX,  commissary,  and 
CHAMPUS  privileges  even  if  she  is  seri- 
ously ill  and  without  her  own  health  in- 
surance. Federal  law  denies  her  a  portion 
of  her  husband's  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 
even  if  he  wishes  to  provide  it  for  her. 

As  a  result  of  the  McCarty  decision 
and  the  interest  in  this  issue  by  several 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  held  a  hear- 
ing on  September  22,  1981.  That  hearing 
has  convinced  me  that  is  appropriate 
and  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  afford  the  same 
protection  and  rights  to  former  military 
spouses  that  are  available  to  Federal 
civil  service  and  private  sector  spouses.  I 
must  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  this 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  not 
divide  military  pay.  The  State  courts 
who  have  the  ercpertise  in  domestic  re- 
lations matters  would  retain  this  au- 
thority as  they  presently  do  in  all  other 
cases. 

My  bill  has  the  effect  of  overruling  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  McCarty, 
wh'le  providing  certain  limitations  that 
Insure  that  appropriate  Federal  interests 
are  preserved.  Under  this  bill,  military 
retired  pay  could  be  treated  either  as  the 
property  solely  of  the  member  or  as  the 
property  of  the  member  and  his  spouse — 
depending  on  the  law  of  the  jurisdiction 
in  which  a  divorce  or  other  related  de- 
cree is  issued. 


A  portion  of  military  retired  pay  will 
be  subject  to  State  court  orders  which 
direct  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  that 
retired  pay  to  a  former  spouse  as  ali- 
mony, as  child  support,  to  effectuate  an 
equitable  distribution  in  States  having 
commimity  property  laws,  or  as  pay- 
ment for  any  other  financial  obligation 
of  the  member  to  the  former  spouse,  as 
found  appropriate  by  the  State  court 
incident  to  a  divorce,  dis.solution.  an- 
nulment, or  legal  separation  proceeding. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  strikes  a  proper 
balance  between  the  Federal  interests  in 
the  military  retired  pay  of  a  member, 
as  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
McCarty,  and  the  States'  interests  and 
expertise  in  determining  marital  obli- 
gations between  spouses.  The  funda- 
mental approach  is  to  give  State  courts 
the  right  to  deal  with  retired  pay  just  as 
with  any  other  family  asset  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  State,  while 
limiting  that  right  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  preserve  legitimate  Federal 
and  national  defense  Interests. 

My  bill  imposes  four  distinct  limita- 
tions on  the  State  courts.  First,  a  spouse 
or  former  spouse  would  include  only  a 
husband  or  wife  or  a  former  husband  or 
wife  who  was  married  to  the  member  for 
at  least  5  years  during  which  the  mem- 
ber performed  at  least  5  years  of  credita- 
ble service  for  purposes  of  determining 
that  member's  eligibility  for  retired  pay. 
Second,  the  total  amount  of  the  disposa- 
ble retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a  member 
which  is  subject  to  court  order  under 
this  section  would  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  such  pay.  Third,  this  bill  would  not 
create  in  the  spouse  or  former  spouse 
any  right,  title  or  interest  which  could 
be  sold,  assigned,  transferred  or  disposed 
of.  Fourth,  the  State  courts  could  not 
direct  that  a  service  member  retire  at  a 
particular  time  in  order  to  effectuate  any 
payment  to  a  spouse  or  former  spouse. 
I  am  confident  that  these  limitations  will 
insure  that  our  national  defense  in- 
terests are  preserved. 

The  hearing  held  by  our  subcommittee 
also  revealed  other  problems  experienced 
by  the  former  spouse  following  divorce. 
This  is  especially  true  of  those  former 
spouses  who  were  married  to  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  for  a  number  of 
years,  received  all  their  health  care  in 
facilities  of  or  under  contract  plans  of 
the  uniformed  services,  and  then  find 
themselves  on  the  day  of  their  divorce 
stripped  of  all  entitlements  to  health 
care  from  the  unifonned  services  and 
without  health  care  protection. 

This  is  especially  troublesome  because 
these  same  former  spouses  are  often  at 
an  asie  or  have  an  existing  medical  prob- 
lem which  makes  obtaining  health  care 
insurance  a  diflBcult  and  lengthy  process. 
My  bill  addresses  this  problem  by  mak- 
ing certain  of  these  former  spouses  eli- 
gible to  continue  to  receive  health  care 
from  the  uniformed  services  for  a  period 
of  90  days  following  a  divorce  so  as  to 
allow  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
health  care  protection  from  other 
sources. 

It  would  also  allow  the  uniformed 
services  to  extend  health  care  for  up 
to  3  years  after  divorce  in  the  case  of  a 
former  spouse  who  had  a  pre-existing 
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medical  condition  for  which  treatment 
had  been  commenced  by  the  imiformed 
services. 

Finally,  it  was  found  that  the  survivor 
benefit  plan,  e.stablished  under  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  73  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  generally  does  not 
permit  a  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices to  provide  an  annuity  under  that 
plan  for  a  former  spouse,  even  when  the 
member  wishes  to  do  so.  I  believe  that  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  member  is  not 
remarried  and  does  not  have  a  depend- 
ent child  for  whom  an  annuity  can  be 
provided  under  the  plan,  a  member  of 
the  uniformed  services  should  have  in 
the  future  the  flexibility  to  voluntarily 
provide  an  annuity  to  a  former  spouse. 

Of  course,  if  the  member  chooses  to 
provide  such  an  annuity  and  then  re- 
marries, the  member  should  be  free  to 
change  his  earlier  designation  so  as  to 
provide  an  annuity  to  the  new  wife  or 
dependent  child.  Mv  bill  would  provide 
this  flexibility  for  future  participants  in 
the  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  important 
legislation  and  in  working  for  its  en- 
actment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  and  a  summary  of  its  major  pro- 
visions be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OF  S.  1814 
RETIRED  PAY   PROVISIONS 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  would  amend 
chapter  71  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  that  chapter  a  new  sec- 
tion 1408.  That  new  section  would,  under 
certain  circumstances,  make  the  retired  or 
retainer  pay  of  a  member  or  former  member 
of  a  uniformed  service  siiblect  to  State  court 
crdera  directing  the  payment  of  a  specified 
dollar  amr  unt  of  that  retired  pay  to  a  spouse 
cr  former  sp-aufe  of  that  member.  Further- 
more, that  section  would  provide  for  a  means 
of  serving  such  orders  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
uniformed  service  concerned  and  would  re- 
culre  that  Secretary  to  make  the  payments 
directed  by  the  order,  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions and  limitations. 

The  provisions  of  new  section  1408  would 
provide,  with  certain  conditions  and  limita- 
tions, that  military  retired  pay  could  be 
treated  either  as  the  property  solely  of  the 
member  or  as  the  property  of  the  member 
and  the  member's  spouse,  depending  on  the 
law  of  the  Jurisdiction  In  which  divorce  or 
related  proceedings  a-e  conducted.  Regard- 
less of  which  manner  retired  pay  Is  treated 
by  a  State  court,  section  1408  would  make 
that  property  subject  to  State  court  orders 
which  provide  that  a  portion  of  that  prop- 
erty be  paid  each  month  to  a  spouse  or 
former  spouse  of  the  member  to  discharge 
the  financial  obligations  of  that  member  to 
the  former  soouse.  as  determined  appropri- 
ate by  that  State  court.  The  bill  would  not 
create  any  right,  title,  or  Interest  In  the 
mlltlary  retired  pay  of  a  member  which  the 
spouse  or  former  spouse  could  sell,  assign, 
transfer,  or  otherwise  dispose  of. 

As  a  result,  unless  such  payments  are 
sooner  ended  by  virtue  of  a  court  order,  all 
payments  under  an  order  served  under  sec- 
tion 1408  of  title  10  would  end  uoon  the 
death  of  the  member,  or  upon  the  death  of 
the  spouse  or  former  spouse,  whichever  oc- 
curred first.  Furthermore,  section  1408  would 
provide  that  no  State  court  could  order  a 
member  to  retire  at  any  particular  time  for 
the   purpose  of   entitling   that   member  to 


begin  receiving  retired  pay  so  as  to  effec- 
tuate a  payment  to  a  former  E-pouse.  To  per- 
mit such  o.-ders  would  fly  directly  In  the 
face  of  an  Important  Federal  Interest  In  re- 
taln!n3  military  perjcnnel  past  the  time  they 
arc  Initially  eligible  to  retire. 

For  a  court  order  to  be  effective  under  new 
section  1408.  the  order  would  have  to  be 
issued  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
tnd  be  a  final  decree  of  divorce,  dissolution, 
annulment,  or  legal  separation,  or  a  court- 
ordered  or  court-approved  property  settle- 
ment Incident  to  such  a  final  decree,  which 
provides  for  the  payment  of  child  support  or 
alimony  or  provides  for  a  division  of  prop- 
erty. A  final  decree  would  be  defined  as  a 
decree  of  a  court  from  which  no  appeal  has 
been  taken  vrtthln  the  time  for  taking  such 
an  ap-eal  under  the  laws  applicable  to  such 
appeals,  or  a  decree  of  a  court  from  which 
timely  appeal  has  been  taken  and  such  ap- 
peal has  been  finally  decided  under  the  laws 
applicable  to  such  appeals.  As  used  here,  ap- 
peals would  not  include  a  later  cr  collateral 
attack  on  a  final  decree  based,  for  example, 
on  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sii'.ors'  Civil  Relief  Act  (£0  U.S.C.  Ann.  501. 
et  seq.) .  In  the  case  of  such  a  later  or  collat- 
eral attack  on  a  final  decree,  payments  could 
be  made  under  that  decree  until  that  attack 
was  resolved  and  the  final  decree  set  aside 
or  amended. 

Additionally,  the  order  would  have  to  ex- 
pressly urovlde  for  the  monthly  payment  of 
a  specified  dollar  amount  to  the  spouse  or 
former  spouse  from  the  retired  pay  of  the 
member.  A  spouse  cr  former  spouse  would 
Include  only  a  husband  or  wife  or  a  former 
husband  or  wife  who  was  married  to  the 
member  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years 
during  which  the  member  performed  at  least 
five  years  creditable  service  for  purposes  of 
determining  that  member^s  eligibility  for  re- 
tired pay.  This  minimum  period  of  marriage 
and  creditable  service  recognizes  the  legiti- 
mate Federal  and  national  defense  Interests 
In  the  retired  pay  of  uniformed  service  mem- 
bers, while  at  the  same  time  leaving  to  the 
State  courts,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, matters  most  properly  within  the 
province  of  those  courts. 

Section  1408  would  further  provide  that, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  the  payment 
specified  In  the  court  order,  not  more  than 
SO  percent  of  the  member's  retired  pay.  after 
making  certain  specified  deductions,  would 
be  subject  to  payment  to  any  one  or  more 
spouses  or  former  spouses  of  the  member. 
This  limitation  on  the  percentage  of  a  mem- 
ber's retired  pay  which  may  be  subjected  to 
court  order  under  section  1408  Is  further  rec- 
ognition of  the  continuing  Federal  interest 
In  insuring  that  persons  entitled  to  retired 
pay  because  of  service  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices be  entitled  to  and  receive  some  portion 
of  that  pay  under  all  circumstances. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  50% 
limitation  applies  to  the  retired  pay  after 
certain  specified  deductions.  The  retired  pay 
after  these  deductions  is  defined  as  "dis- 
posable" retired  pay.  The  deductions  which 
are  made  from  gross  retired  pay  In  arriving  at 
"disposable^'  retired  pay  generally  follow 
those  which  are  authorized  to  be  deducted 
from  the  pay  of  a  Federal  employee  before 
that  pay  may  be  subjected  to  garnishment 
for  alimony  or  child  support  obligations 
under  existing  section  459  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  use.  659).  One  major  differ- 
ence in  the  deductions  which  would  be  au- 
thorized to  be  made  from  the  gross  retired 
pay  under  new  section  1408  of  title  10  would 
be  that,  rather  than  authorizing  deduction 
of  all  portions  of  pay  being  withheld  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  an  annuity  under  chap- 
ter 73  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
allowe4  under  the  Social  Security  Act  pro- 
visions, only  those  portions  of  retired  pay 
being  withheld  to  provide  an  annuity  under 
the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  or  the  Retired 
Servicemen's  Family  Protection  Plan  (chap- 


ter 73  of  title  10.  United  States  Code)  for 
the  same  spouse  or  former  spouse  in  whose 
favor  the  court  order  exists,  would  be  de- 
ducted. 

New  section  1406  would  also  provide  for 
the  service  of  State  court  orders  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  uniformed  service  of  the  mem- 
ber whose  retired  pay  Is  affected  by  such 
orders,  or  upon  agents  designated  to  receive 
such  service  by  that  Secretaiy.  Section  1408 
would  be  generally  administered  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  concerned.  However, 
section  1408  would  ^eclflcally  provide  for 
procedures  to  be  followed  In  the  event  that 
more  than  one  spouse  or  former  spouse  had 
orders  served  affecting  the  retired  pay  of  a 
member.  Under  that  provision,  such  multiple 
court  orders  would  be  satisfied  on  a  first 
served,  first  satisfied  basis.  Such  multiple 
orders  would  still  be  subject  to  the  overall 
maximum  payment  of  10'",  of  the  member's 
dt^osable  retired  pay.  In  the  event  a  second 
court  order  directs  the  payment  of  an 
amount  which,  because  of  payments  being 
made  under  an  earlier  served  order,  will  ex- 
ceed the  total  maximum  payment  author- 
ized, the  second  order  will  be  deemed  to  be 
fully  satisfied  under  section  1408  by  the  pay- 
ment to  the  spouse  or  former  spouse  of  an 
amount  which  will  make  the  total  payments 
equal  to  £0%  of  the  member's  disposable 
retired  pay. 

Additionally,  section  1408  speclficaUy  pro- 
vides that.  If  conflicting  orders  are  served 
involving  the  same  spouse  or  former  spotise. 
the  Secretary  of  the  uniformed  service  con- 
cerned shall,  in  his  absolute  discretion,  de- 
termine which  of  those  conflicting  orders 
will  be  honored.  Whenever  a  court  order  Is 
properly  served  and  otherwise  comports  with 
the  requirements  of  section  1408.  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  would  be  required  to  pay 
directly  to  the  spouse  the  appropriate  dollar 
amount  from  the  retired  pay  of  the  member. 
In  this  regard  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
and  limitations  otherwise  provided  therein, 
section  1408  of  title  10  would  constitute  a 
limited  waiver  of  Federal  sovereign  Immu- 
nity from  legal  process  issued  by  State  courts. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
459  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  669) 
which  presently  waives  the  sovereign  Immu- 
nity of  the  United  States  from  legal  process 
Issued  by  State  courts  when  such  process  Is 
in  the  nature  of  garnishment  of  pay  due  a 
Federal  employee,  including  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  and  Is  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  alimony  or  child  support  obligations 
of  that  employee.  Section  4  of  the  bill  would 
amend  these  "gamlshmenf  provisions  to 
provide  that  whenever  payment  is  being 
made  to  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  from  the 
retired  pay  of  a  member  or  former  member 
of  a  uniformed  service  pursuant  to  a  court 
order  served  under  new  section  1408  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  then  the  retired  pay 
of  that  member  or  former  member  Is  not 
subject  to  garnishment  under  section  459  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  This  amendment, 
while  not  totally  preempting  enforcement  of 
alimony  and  child  support  obligations  of  a 
military  retiree  by  use  of  garnishment  under 
sectoin  459  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  Is 
designed  and  expected  to  make  the  proce- 
dures established  by  new  section  1408  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  the  dominant  and 
preferred  method  of  enforcmg  such  obliga- 
tions. However,  garnishment  could  continue 
to  be  used  If  no  payment  Is  being  made  under 
section  1408- 

HEALTH  CARE  PROVISIONS 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  chapter 
55  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  Include 
certain  former  spouses  in  the  definition  of 
dependents  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  are  eligible  for  health  care  In 
the  facilities  of  or  under  contract  plans  of 
the  uniformed  services.  The  former  spousea 
who  would  be  eligible  for  health  care  under 
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tbese  amendments  would  be  those  former 
hxisbands  iJid  wives  of  members  or  former 
members  of  a  uniformed  service  who  ."lad 
been,  on  tJie  date  of  the  final  decree  of  di- 
vorce, married  to  the  member  or  former 
member  for  at  least  20  years  during  which 
the  membej-  or  former  member  performed  at 
least  20  yefcrs  of  service  which  is  creditable 
for  purposss  of  determining  eligibility  of 
that  member  or  former  member  for  retired 
or  retainer  pay.  Such  former  spouses  would 
be  eligible  a  receive  health  care  in  facilities 
of  the  uniformed  services  or  under  contract 
health  care  plans  of  the  uniformed  services 
(CHAMPUS)  for  the  90-day  period  Immedi- 
ately following  their  divorce.  Additionally, 
the  Secretary  of  the  uniformed  service  con- 
cerned could  extend  the  period  In  which 
health  care  could  be  provided  to  such  former 
spouses  up  to  a  total  of  three  years  after 
divorce  whi  in  the  care  Is  for  a  medical  con- 
dition which  existed  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
90-day  pyerlod  following  divorce  and  treat- 
ment had  >een  provided  by  the  uniformed 
services  foi  that  condition  before  the  end 
of  that  90-1:  ay  period. 

SUKVrrOR  BENEFIT  PLAN  PEOVISIONS 
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enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

ves    0/    the    United    States    of 
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lent  of  retired  or  retainer  pay  In 
compliance  with  court  orders 
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section : 

means  a  court  of  competent 
3f  a  State,  the  District  of  Colum- 
C  ommonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Court   order'   means   a  court's  final 
di^  orce.  dissolution,  annulment,  or 
separa(|ion.  or  a  court  ordered  or  court 
aperty    settlement    Incident    to 
which  provides  for — 
payitient  of  child  support: 
payifient  of  alimony;  or 

of  property  (including  a  di- 
coihmunity  property), 
issued  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
on  of  such  court  and  which 
provides  for  the  monthly  payment 
amount  of  the  retired  or  re- 
)f  a  member  to   the   spouse   or 
of  such  member.  For  purposes 
'        'final  decree'  means  a  de- 
no  appeal  has  been  taken 
Ime  for  taking  such  an  appeal 
"iws  applicable  to  such  aopeals. 
from  which  timely  appeal  has 
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been  taken  and  such  appeal  has  been  finally 
decided  under  the  laws  applicable  to  such 
appeals. 

■■(3)  'Creditable  service'  means  service 
credited  to  a  member  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termlnmg  such  member's  eligibility  for  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  under  this  title  and 
titles  33  and  42. 

"(4)  'Disposable  retired  or  retainer  pay' 
means  the  total  monthly  retired  or  retainer 
pay  to  which  a  member  is  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  (other  than  chapter 
61  of  this  tlUe)  and  titles  33  and  42  less 
amounts  which — 

"(A)  are  owed  by  such  member  to  the 
United  States; 

"(B)  are  required  by  law  to  be,  and  are 
deducted  from  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of 
such  member,  including  but  not  limited  to 
fines  and  forfeitures  ordered  by  courts-mar- 
tial. Federal  employment  taxes,  and  amounts 
waived  in  order  to  receive  compensation 
under  title  S  or  title  38; 

"(C)  are  properly  withheld  for  Federal, 
State,  or  local  Income  tax  purpo83s,  if  the 
withholding  of  such  amounts  is  authorized 
or  required  by  law  and  to  the  extent  such 
amounts  withheld  are  not  greater  than  would 
be  authorized  If  such  member  claimed  all 
dependents  to  which  he  was  entitled: 

"(D)  are  withheld  under  section  3402(1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
use.  3402(1) )  If  such  member  presents  evi- 
dence of  a  tax  obligation  which  supports 
such  withholding: 

"(E)  are  deducted  as  Government  life  in- 
surance premiums  (not  including  amounts 
deducted  for  supplemental  coverage):  or 

"(P)  are  deducted  because  of  sui  election 
tmder  chapter  73  of  this  title  to  provide  an 
annuity  to  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  to 
whom  payment  of  a  portion  of  such  mem- 
ber's retired  or  retainer  pay  is  being  made 
pursuant  to  a  court  order  under  this  section. 

"(5)  'Members'  means  a  person  who  is  or 
was  appointed  or  enlisted  in.  or  conscripted 
into,  a  uniformed  service,  and  includes  a  for- 
mer member  of  a  uniformed  service. 

"(6)  'Secretary  concerned"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  to  that  term  by  section  101(5)  of 
title  37. 

"(7)  'Spouse  or  former  spouse'  means  the 
husband  or  wife,  or  former  husband  or  wife, 
of  a  member  who,  on  or  before  the  date  of  a 
court  order,  had  been  married  to  that  mem- 
ber for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  during 
which  period  the  member  performed  at  least 
five  years  creditable  service. 

"(8)  'Uniformed  services'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  to  that  term  by  section  101(3)  of 
title  37. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  concerned,  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  effective  service  of  a 
court  order  or  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  member  whose  retired  or  retainer  pay  Is 
affected  by  such  order  first  becomes  entitled 
to  receive  retired  or  retainer  pay,  whichever 
is  later,  shall  pay  from  the  disposable  retired 
or  retainer  pay  of  a  member  to  the  spouse  or 
former  spouse  of  that  member  the  amount 
expressly  sp>eclfled  in  that  court  order.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  no  more  often  than 
once  a  month.  Payments  under  this  section, 
in  any  event,  shall  terminate  not  later  than 
upon  the  death  of  the  member  or  upon  the 
death  of  the  spouse  or  former  spouse,  which- 
ever occurs  first. 

"(c)  (1)  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  this 
section,  a  court  may  treat  disoosable  retired 
or  retainer  pay  either  as  property  solely  of 
the  member  or  as  prooerty  of  the  member 
and  his  soouse.  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  court. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  law,  under  this 
section  no  right,  title,  or  interest  which  can 
be  sold,  assimied.  transferred,  or  otherwise 
disponed  of  (Including  by  inheritance)  shall 
exist  In  a  soouse  or  former  spouse. 

"(3)  The  total  amount  of  the  disposable 
retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a  member  which  is 


subject  to  court  order  or  orders  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  SO  percent  of  such 
pay. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  permit 
any  court  to  order  or  direct  that  a  member 
shall  retire  at  a  particular  tim:  In  order  to 
effectuate  any  payment  under  this  section. 
"(d)(1)  Effective  service  of  a  court  order 
under  this  section  shall  be  accomplished  by 
certified  or  registered  mall,  return  receipt 
requested,  or  by  personal  service,  upon  the 
appropriate  agent  designated  for  receipt  of 
such  service  under  regulations  prescribed 
under  subsection  (g) ,  or  if  no  agent  has  been 
designated  for  the  uniformed  service  con- 
cerned, then  upon  the  Secretary  concerned. 
For  service  of  a  court  order  to  be  effective, 
such  order  must  be  regular  on  Its  face  and. 
on  Its  face  or  through  accompanying  data, 
permit  prompt  identification  of  the  member 
Invloved. 

"(2)  In  the  event  of  effective  service  of 
more  than  one  court  order  for  payment  to 
more  than  one  spouse  or  former  spouse  from 
the  disposable  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  one 
member,  such  pay  shall  be  used  to  satisfy, 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  subsection  (c) 
(3),  such  court  orders  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  Such  court  orders  shall  be  sat- 
isfied out  of  .that  amount  of  disposable  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  which  remains  after  the 
satisfaction  of  all  court  orders  which  have 
been  previously  served. 

"(3)  In  the  event  of  effective  service  of 
conflicting  court  orders  for  the  payment  to 
one  spouse  or  former  spouse  from  the  retired 
or  retainer  pay  of  one  member,  the  Secretary 
concerned  shall  determine  under  which  order 
payment  shall  be  made  and  his  determina- 
tion is  final  and  not  subject  to  any  Judicial 
review. 

"(4)  A  court  order  which  provides  for  the 
payment  of  an  Eunount  of  disposable  retired 
or  retainer  pay  which  exceeds  the  amount  of 
such  pay  available  for  payment  because  of 
the  limit  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)(3),  or 
which  because  of  previously  served  court  or- 
ders provides  for  payment  of  an  amount  of 
disposable  retired  or  retainer  pay  which  ex- 
ceeds that  amount  available  for  payment, 
shsdl  not  be  deemed  to  be  irregular  on  its 
face  solely  for  that  reason.  However,  such 
order  shall  be  deemed  to  be  fully  satisfied 
under  this  section  by  the  payment  to  the 
spouse  or  former  spouse  of  the  amount  of 
disposable  retired  or  retainer  pay  available 
for  such  payment. 

"(e)  The  United  States  and  any  officer  or 
employee  thereof  shall  not  be  liable  vrtth  re- 
spect to  any  payment  made  from  moneys  due 
or  payable  from  the  United  States  to  any 
member,  spouse,  or  former  spouse  pursuant 
to  a  court  order  regular  on  its  face.  If  such 
payment  is  made  in  accordance  with  this 
section  and  regulations  prescribed  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

"(f)  Whenever  any  person  designated  to 
accept  service  of  court  orders  under  this  sec- 
tion is  effectively  served  with  any  such  court 
order,  such  person,  as  soon  as  possible  but 
not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  effec- 
tive service  is  made,  shall  send  written  no- 
tice of  such  court  order  ( together  with  a  copy 
thereof)  to  the  member  affected  at  his  last 
known  address. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  administer  this  section 
within  the  uniformed  services  under  his  Ju- 
risdiction. ". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"1408.  Payment  of  retired  or  retainer  pay  in 
compliance  with  court  orders.". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  55  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1072(2)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subpsiragraph  (D); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
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of  subparagraph   (E)    and  Inaertlne  in  Ueu 
thereof":  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(F)  for  a  period  of  90  days  following  the 
date  of  a  final  decree  of  divorce,  dissolution, 
or  annulment  of  a  marriage  to  a  member  or 
former  member,  the  unremarried  former 
spouse  if,  on  the  date  of  the  such  final  decree 
of  divorce,  dissolution,  or  annulment,  that 
former  spouse  had  been  married  to  the  mem- 
ber or  former  member  for  a  period  of  at  least 
20  years  during  which  period  the  member  or 
former  member  performed  at  least  20  years 
of  service  which  is  creditable  in  determining 
that  members  or  former  member's  eligibility 
for  retired  or  retainer  pay.  or  equivalent  pay. 
as  a  result  of  his  se'rvlce  in  a  uniformed 
service. 

The  90-day  period  described  In  subparagraph 
(P)  during  which  medical  and  dental  care 
may  be  provided  to  persons  described  in  sucli 
subparagraph,  may  be  extended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  uniformed  service  concerned  so 
as  not  to  exceed  three  years,  but  only  for 
medical  conditions  of  the  former  unremar- 
ried spouse  which  existed  prior  to  the  end 
of  such  90-day  period  and  for  which  treat- 
ment had  been  provided  under  this  chapter 
prior  to  the  end  of  such  90-day  period". 

(2)  Section  1076(b)(2)(B)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(except  that  the  requirement  of 
this  subclause  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  a  dependent  described  in  section  1072(2) 
(P)  of  this  title)"  after  "chapter  73  of  this 
title". 

(3)  Section  1079  Is  amended — 

(A|  by  striking  out  "and  children"  In  the 
section  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■'.  children,  and  certain  former  spouses";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  children"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ".  children,  and  certain  former 
spouses  (as  described  In  section  1072(2)(F) 
of  this  title)". 

(4)  The  section  headings  of  sections  1080. 
1081.  and  1083  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  children  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  children,  and  certain  former 
spouses". 

(5)  The  Items  relating  to  sections  1079. 
1080.  1081.  and  1083  in  the  table  of  sections 
at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  children  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  children,  and 
certain  former  spouses". 

Sec.  3.  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  73  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Section  1447  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  'Former  spouse'  means  the  surviving 
former  husband  or  wife  of  a  person  who  is 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  Plan  If  such 
former  husband  or  wife  was  married  to  such 
person  during  any  period  of  service  which  Is 
creditable  for  the  purpose  determining  such 
person's  eligibility  for  retired  or  retainer 
pay.". 

(2)  Section  1448  Is  amended — 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)(2),  by  inserting 
",  has  a  former  spouse,"  after  "Is  married" 
each  place  it  appears:  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b),  by  inserting  "or  a 
former  spouse"  after  "interest  in  that  per- 
son". 

(3)  Section  1450(a)  (4)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "former  spouse  or  other"  before 
"natural  person". 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  459  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  659(a) )  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "However,  no 
moneys  payable  to  a  member  or  former  mem- 
ber of  a  uniformed  service  as  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  for  any  period  during  which  pay- 
ment in  any  amount  Is  made  from  such 
moneys  to  any  spouse  or  former  spouse  un- 


der section  1408  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  subject  to  legal  process  ser\ed 
under  this  ssction.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  120- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  pay- 
ments from  retired  or  retainer  pay  which  is 
payable  for  months  beginning  on  or  after 
the  effective  date. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  former  spouses  eli- 
gible for  health  care  under  those  amend- 
ments regardless  of  the  date  of  the  final  de- 
cree of  divorce,  dissolution,  or  annulment  of 
such  a  former  spouse's  marriage  to  a  mem- 
ber or  former  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  section  3  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  persons  who  be- 
come eligible  on  or  after  the  effective  date  to 
participate  In  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan. 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  section  4 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  moneys  payable 
to  a  member  or  former  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  as  retired  or  retainer  pay  for 
any  period  beginning  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  regardless  of  the  date  of  the  service 
of  any  legal  process  affecting  that  pay  under 
section  459  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  459). 


ADDITIONAL  C03P0NS0RS 

S.  265 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S-  265,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  to  establish  procedures  for  setting 
targets  and  ceilings,  in  the  congression- 
al budget  process,  for  loans  and  loan 
Guarantees  under  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams. 

S.  569 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  569,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  an  investment  tax 
credit  for  certain  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation expenditures. 

S.    1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1131.  a 
bill  to  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  interest  on  overdue  payments  and 
to  take  early  payment  discounts  only 
when  payment  is  timely  made,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1407.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  by 
strengthening  the  investigatory  and  en- 
forcement powers  of  the  Postal  Service 
by  authorizing  inspection  authority  and 
by  providing  for  civil  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  orders  imder  section  3005  of  such 
title  (pertaining  to  schemes  for  obtain- 
ing money  by  false  representations  or 
lotteries) ,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1645 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1645.  a 
bill  to  let  funds  in  individual  retirement 
accounts  be  used  to  purchase  collectibles. 


S.  1706 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr. 
Prcxmire*  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1706,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  better  protect  against  interstate 
transport  of  pollutants,  to  control  exist- 
ing and  new  sources  of  acid  deposition, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gaker.  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  ( Mr.  Randolph  i 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher>  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  34.  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  designation  an- 
nually of  "National  Patriotism  Week." 


ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS 
EPISODE 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  consideration  of  the  transpor- 
tation appropriations  bill,  a  few  brief 
comments  on  the  air  traffic  controller's 
strike  are  in  order. 

On  Sunday  of  this  week,  while  ap- 
pearing on  NBC's  "Meet  the  Press"  this 
Senator  responded  to  a  question  con- 
cerning the  air  traCBc  controllers  by  say- 
ing that  he  was  hopeful  that  some  air 
traflSc  controllers  having  exceptional 
cases  could  be  returned  to  work.  Specifi- 
cally, it  was  stated: 

Well.  I'd  like  to  find  some  way  to  put  some 
back  on  the  Job.  yes.  I  mean.  I  think  there 
must  be  some  exceptional  cases,  and  I  would 
assume  that  the  administration.  Secretary 
Lewis  and  others,  are  looking  for  areas.  No 
doubt  about  it.  it's  startini^  to  affect  general 
aviation,  we're  getting  into  the  winter  sea- 
son, it's  going  to  curtail  a  number  of  flights, 
it's  going  to  cause  hardships  for  passengers. 
There  may  be  some  area  that  we  could  find 
some  agreement.  I'm  not  aware  of  any.  but  I 
would  hope  that  that  would  be  pursued. 

Unfortunately,  some  have  construed 
my  comments  as  being  supportive  of  the 
illegal  strike  by  PATCO  members.  For 
that  reason,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
reiterates  his  support  of  the  administra- 
tion's handling  of  this  frustrating  chap- 
ter in  aviation  history. 

At  the  outset  of  employment,  these 
controllers  each  made  a  pledge  not  to 
strike  against  the  Government.  When  a 
number  of  them  violated  the  law  by  ig- 
noring that  pledge,  they  received  notices 
of  dismissal.  Contained  in  the  dismissal 
notices  was  an  explanation  of  an  auto- 
matic appeals  process  whereby  each  con- 
troller could,  working  through  their  re- 
spective tower  chief,  sisk  for  individual 
review  of  their  dismissal.  It  was  specifi- 
cally pointed  out  that  review  would  be 
given  to  cases  where  a  controller  had 
missed  work  or  participated  in  the  strike 
due  to  illness  after  having  been  subjected 
to  harassment  or  to  threats  against  his 
person  or  property. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  there 
were  a  number  of  cases  involving  threats 
or  harassment,  yet  few  appeals  were  ac- 
tually processed.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
administration  can  continue  to  encou- 
rage victims  of  harassment  or  threats  or 
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other  exiseptlonal  cases  to  come  forth  to 
have  their  cases  reviewed  individually. 

Mr.  Pjesident,  I  salute  those  dedicated 
air  trafilc  controllers  auid  supervisors 
who  upheld  their  oaths  and  continued  to 
work  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
system,  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the 
fact  thait  payment  of  artiflcially  high 
wages  over  the  years,  both  by  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  private  sector,  has  help- 
ed create  and  foster  this  inflationary  cli- 
mate that  we  must  fight  so  vigorously  to 
curtail.  Ip  the  present  case,  these  work- 
ers strudk  after  rejecting  an  11.4-per- 
cent pay  increase.  Keeping  in  mind  that 
other  Federal  onployees  accepted  a  4.8- 
percent  increase,  it  Is  clear  that  the  pay 
package  ^hich  was  offered  was  most  rea- 
sonable. I 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  not  happy 
with  thelresults  of  this  situation.  Many 
America4s  have  experienced  inconven- 
iences injtheir  necessary  travels,  having 
been  vi(Himized  by  delays,  canceled 
flights,  ind  uncertain  fares.  As  bad 
weather  Approaches,  the  problems  will 
only  be  cwnpounded.  In  short,  we  are  all 
losers  in  I  the  short  run,  yet  the  simple 
principle! that  the  law  must  be  upheld 
has  surviwed. 

The  a(fninistration  on  November  2  in- 
troducedjfor  our  consideration  its  salary 
proposals  for  the  air  traflBc  controllers 
currently^  on  duty.  These  proposals  are 
very  similar  to  the  original  salary  figures 
rejected  (last  simimer  by  PATCO.  The 
introduction  of  this  pay  package  signals 
the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  our 
aviation  history,  one  that  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, be  marked  by  the  safety  and  effec- 


tiveness 
tern.* 

MAINT, 
TO 


our  air  traffic  control  sys- 


ra  OUR  CX>MMrTMENT 
AMERICAN  VETERAN 

I  Mr.  P^YOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  today  in  praise  of  the 
American  veteran  who,  in  national  crisis, 
has  tradijionally  sacrificed  time,  security, 
and,  if  recessary,  life  itself.  One  week 
from  todi.y,  on  November  11,  our  country 
will  join  [together  once  again  in  official 
recognitii  m  of  these  brave  men  and  wom- 
en who  serve  as  models  for  us  all 

I  wish  ;o  suggest  that,  while  Veterans' 
Day  is  an  appropriate  and  fitting  time  to 
focus  at;ention  on  these  30  miUion 
Americans,  we  should  pay  tribute 
through©  it  the  year  as  well.  Based  upon 
their  exemplary  sense  of  sacrifice,  we 
should  niver  forget  the  gift  of  security 
and  national  assurance  they  have  pre- 
sented toiall  Americauns. 

Some  2!75,000  veterans  live  in  the  State 
of  Arkan»as,  Mr.  President.  They  range 
widely  inj  age  and  background,  as  well 
as  recordp  and  lengths  of  service,  con- 
flicts engaged  in,  exi)eriences  shared. 
World  War  I  veterans  number  roughly 
6.000,  at  kn  average  age  of  84.  We  have 
approximately  124,000  World  War  n  vet- 
erans whose  average  age  is  62. 

Arkansks  has,  in  addition,  47,000  vet- 
erans  of   the   Korean   conflict; 


veterans 


seriously 


25.000 


of  cold  war  engagements; 
79.000  fnm  the  Vietnam  era;  and  an- 
other 5.0Q0  from  the  post- Vietnam  years. 
I  am  encouraged  to  note.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  a  year  of  budgetary  re- 
straint Uie  Congress  has  not  cut  back 


veteran.  Some  $400  million,  in  fact,  has 
been  restored  to  the  VA  budget  in  pro- 
grams that  include  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant areas :  Hospitals  and  regional  offices 
we  feared  might  be  closed;  sto'efront 
centers  that  provide  crucial  services; 
and  medical  and  out-patient  care  in 
facilities  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  maintain  this 
commitment,  not  only  in  the  current  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  but  In  the  years  ahead. 
A  month  from  now,  on  December  7.  we 
shall  observe  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Let  us  never 
forget  those  coimtrymen  who  gave  their 
lives  on  that  day. 

And  in  the  decades  ahead,  let  us  not 
forget  the  continuing  needs  of  our  men 
and  women  who  served  in  foreign  wars. 
By  1990  half  of  all  American  men  over 
65  will  be  veterans,  a  flgiire  that  comes 
to  just  over  7  million.  By  the  year  2010 
there  may  be  more  than  a  million  vet- 
erans over  age  85,  compared  to  150,000 
at  the  present  time. 

We  must  continue  our  commitment  to 
these  Americans  who  have  served  us  all. 
We  must  continue  our  financial  and 
moral  support.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
never  forget.* 


in  benefits  to  the  American 


CRIME  IN  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
moment,  a  desperate  war  is  being  waged 
in  the  cities,  towns,  and  rural  areas  of 
the  United  States.  By  the  end  of  this 
year,  some  21,000  lives  will  be  lost. 

Street  hoodltmis,  professional  thugs, 
and  other  violent  criminals  are  winning 
their  war  against  law-abiding  Americans. 
They  are  winning  because  too  many  per- 
missive judges,  apathetic  parole  officials, 
and  misguided  "reformers"  have  joined 
forces — not  with  law  enforcement  officers 
and  honest  citizens — but  with  the  armies 
of  criminals  now  controlling  our  streets. 

The  deadly  seriousness  of  this  problem 
is  summed  up  well  in  the  November  1981. 
issue  of  Reader's  Digest  to  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Cbime  and  (Non)  Punishment,  U.S.A. 
(A  Complllatlon  Prom  American  Newspapers) 

MooBESviLLE,  iND. — An  Indlanapolis  man 
who  has  a  history  of  vicious  attacks  on 
women  has  been  charged  with  the  slaylngs 
of  Mrs.  Terry  Chasteen  and  her  three  small 
children. 

Only  days  before  the  murders,  Stephen  T. 
Judy.  22.  had  been  released  on  bond  follow- 
ing an  arrest  for  armed  robbery.  At  the  time 
he  was  free  on  parole  from  the  Illinois  State 
Penitentiary.  He  has  a  long  criminal  record, 
Including  convictions  In  Indiana  and  Illinois 
for  offenses  similar  to  the  abduction  of  Mrs. 
Chasteen  and  her  chUdren. 

Police  say  Mrs.  Chasteen 's  auto  was  stopped 
on  an  interstate  highway  near  Indlanapolis. 
Her  bound,  nude  body  and  those  of  her  chil- 
dren were  later  discovered  In  a  creek  near 
tho  highway. 

Marlon  County  prosecutors  had  opposed 
the  reduction  of  Judy's  bond  to  $7500  at  a 
recent  hearing,  but  Indiana  law  prevented 
them  from  introducing  evidence  of  previous 
criminal  convictions. 

"It's  nonsense  that  he  was  released,"  de- 
clared prosecutor  Stephen  Goldsmith.  "This 
is  sad  testimony  of  how  our  criminal-Justice 
system  has  failed."  [Some  18  months  after 
the  tragedy,  the  bond  law  was  changed.] — 
Indlanapolis  Star. 

Miami. — One  man  charged  with  the  killing 
of  off-duty  policeman  Sgt.  Alfred  Terrlnoal 


had  been  set  free  on  probation  the  previous 
day  despite  the  plea  of  a  police  officer  who 
urged  that  he  be  Jailed. 

Tommle  Jerome  Hick*.  18,  a  suspect  In  at 
least  three  similar  armed  robberies,  Is  charged 
with  murder  in  connection  with  the  death  of 
Terrlnonl  as  he  carried  night  depoelts  from 
a  restaurant. 

Metro  Dade  Officer  Larry  Gray  had  arrested 
Hicks  three  months  earlier  for  petty  theft. 
In  Hick's  car  police  found  three  knives,  a 
pellet  gun,  and  credit  cards  bearing  various 
names.  Oray  says  he  warned  the  prosecutors 
that  Hicks  was  a  suspect  in  several  armed 
robberies  of  restaurants  and  was  dangerous. 

"Terrlnonl's  dead  because  nobody  lis- 
tened," Gray  bellevee. — Miami  Herald. 
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Chicago. — For  many  years,  on  the  corner  of 
Rockwell  Street  and  Potomac  Avenue,  there 
was  a  drlve-ln  drug  business. 

It  was  no  secret.  No  business  that  makes 
$20,000  a  day  could  be  a  secret.  But  so  brazen 
were  the  drug  dealers  that  nothing,  not  even 
police  raids,  slowed  them  down.  If  arrested, 
they  had  the  money — from  the  sales  of 
heroin,  cocaine.  PCP  and  LSD— to  post  ball 
and  return  to  the  corner. 

T^e  police  rtepnrtmenfs  narcotics  unit  and 
tho  Federal  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion filmed  the  operation  and  made  buys. 
They  spent  almost  $60,000  on  the  investiga- 
tion and  then  arrested  23  people  for  selling 
drugs  to  undercover  police. 

That  was  over  a  year  ago.  Now  the  Ave 
leaders  of  the  drlve-ln  drug  business  have 
been  to  court.  According  to  police,  all  five 
had  previous  histories  of  drug  arrests.  All  five 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  drugselllng  charges. 
All  five  were  nut  on  probation  by  Criminal 
Court  Judge  Robert  Massey. 

At  Roberto  Clemente  High  School,  the 
students  know  the  corner  of  Rockwell  and 
Potomac  well.  After  reading  that  nothing 
hapoened  to  the  onerat-ors  of  the  drlve-ln. 
students  In  two  English  classes  wrote  letters 
to  the  ludge. 

"Tour  Honor."  benn  one  student,  "the 
Di'sh""^  are  destrovin"  our  pommnnltv.  They 
sell  dnip^  to  youn"  kMn.  Tf  thev  nirendy  had 
criminal  records,  why  shouldn't  they  be  kept 
In  lall?" 

A  oolite  InTfestleator  snid  simnlv.  "Ton 
'"onde'-  whv  driica  Te  our  No  1  nroM'm?" — 
Colunm  by  Anne  Kee^an  In  Chicago  Tribune. 


BAT.TiMoiTr. — Tbere  were  photo»»raph8  on 
the  desk.  "Anvbodv  want  to  loov?"  asked  Bill 
Swisher.  State'.s  Attorney  for  Baltimore. 

Thev  were  baby  pictures,  onlv  the  babv  was 
dead,  ''n  a  courtroom  across  the  hall.  James 
McClaln.  the  man  convicted  of  killing  the 
child,  had  Just  been  released. 

The  baby  belonRed  to  McClaln's  girlfriend. 
She  was  out  when  a  friend  came  to  the  high- 
rise  apartment  and  showed  McClaln  a  picture 
of  his  girl  with  another  man. 

In  his  confession.  McClaln  said.  "I  carried 
[the  baby]  to  the  garbage  opening,  rialdl 
him  in  fit]  and  Just  let  him  go."  McClaln 
was  convicted  of  killing  the  child  and  sen- 
tenced to  life  behind  bars. 

Almost  18  months  after  that  confession, 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  Maryland's  highest 
court,  ruled  In  another  case  that  a  defendant 
had  to  be  taken  before  a  court  commissioner 
within  24  hours  of  arrest,  or  the  state  could 
not  use  any  subsequent  confession.  McClaln 
was  not  taVen  before  a  commissioner  until  he 
had  given  his  confession — 24  hours  and  12 
minutes  after  arrest. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  decided  to  make  Its 
ruling  retroactive. 

So  James  McClaln  Is  a  free  man. — Column 
by  Michael  Olesker  in  Baltimore  Sun. 


Essex  Junction,  Vt. — Her  small  body, 
bound  and  gagged,  was  found  hidden  under 
an  abandoned  mattress.  Melissa  Walbrldge. 
12,  had  been  tortured  and  stabbed  to  death. 
Authorities  say  the  assailants  took  "calcu- 
lated actions  Intended  to  cause  as  much  pain 


M  poaslble."  A  companion,  also  12.  was  tes- 
ually  assaulted  and  stabbed  In  the  chest. 
Miraculously,  that  child  survived. 

PoUce  arrested  two  local  youths — ages  16 
and  IS — for  aggravated  sexual  assault  and 
murder. 

The  I6-yea/-old  is  expected  to  be  tried  as 
an  adult  this  fall.  At  the  time  of  the  murder, 
be  was  free  on  a  one  year's  suspended  sen- 
tence for  threatening  a  woman  with  a  knife. 

His  15-year-old  partner,  however,  can  be 
charged  only  with  delinquency  for  his  alleged 
role  in  the  sexual  assault  and  murder.  He  may 
be  sentenced  to  a  Juvenile  institution,  but  at 
age  18.  he  will  be  freed. 

A  Vermont  law — which  State  Attorney 
General  John  Easton  called  a  "license  to 
kill" — prevented  prosecuting  Juveniles  under 
age  IS  as  adults  no  matter  how  serious  the 
crime.  It  also  mandated  that  Juvenile  crimi- 
nals be  freed  with  a  clean  record  upon  reach- 
ing age  18. 

That's  what  happened  In  July  to  a  young 
man  who  was  15  when  he  shot  and  killed  his 
63-year-old  aiut  and  stole  her  car.  The 
shooting  took  place  less  than  three  years 
ago. 

He  still  Is  regarded  as  a  danger  to  society 
by  psychiatrists  and  prosecutors  familiar 
with  the  case.  But  there  was  no  legal  way  to 
bold  him  In  custody  after  his  18th  birthday. 
And  he  Is  free. 

[Outrage  over  the  Essex  Junction  case 
forced  the  Vermont  legislature  to  change  the 
law  last  summer  so  that  Juveniles  10  and 
older  can  be  prosecuted  as  adults  for  violent 
crimes.  But  Juvenile  offenders  already  in  the 
system  will  be  released  In  accordance  with 
the  previous  statute.] — ^Boston  Globe. 


Saw  FxAifcisco. — The  former  court-ap- 
pointed attorney  for  a  California  man  who 
confessed  repeatedly  to  a  multiple  murder 
has  written  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  pro- 
test a  state  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
Invalidated  his  client's  confessions. 

Asserted  respected  defense  attorney  James 
Leonard  Crew.  "It  Is  difficult  to  understand 
how  a  system  of  laws  conceived  to  protect  in- 
nocent people  can  become  twisted  to  give 
freedom  to  a  person  who  deliberately  kills 
three  innocent  human  beings,  and  then  con- 
fesses repeatedly  to  the  killings." 

Crew's  letter  Involved  the  case  of  Barry 
Floyd  Braeseke.  convicted  of  the  murders  of 
his  mother,  father  and  grandfather.  The 
state  Supreme  Court  threw  out  the  confes- 
sions and  reversed  Braeseke's  conviction. 
Earlier  this  year  the  U  S.  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  reinstate  the  conviction. 

The  ruling  attracted  widespread  attention. 
In  part  because,  following  his  conviction,  he 
again  confessed  to  the  murders.  Braeseke  de- 
scribed the  slaylngs  on  the  CBS  program  "60 
Minutes" — a  confession  which  the  high  court 
has  yet  to  consider.  He  contended  that  the 
drug  "angel  dust"  made  him  commit  the 
crimes.  Braeseke  is  now  scheduled  to  be  re- 
tried. Michael  Cardoza,  prosecutor  in  the 
case,  concedes  he  may  have  difficulty  obtain- 
ing a  second  conviction  If  the  courts  forbid 
use  of  the  confession. 

The  attorney's  letter  drew  praise  from 
Cardoza,  who  said,  "In  effect.  Crew  Is  saying 
to  the  court.  'As  an  attorney.  I  did  what  I 
was  supposed  to  do.  But  your  function  Is  to 
do  Justice,  not  to  buy  spurious  argu- 
ments.' " — Los  Angeles  Times. 


Washington.  D.C. — It  is  hard  to  compre- 
hend that  a  man  accused  of  shooting  yon  Is 
back  on  the  streets. 

Just  ask  one  victim,  an  attorney  who  re- 
quests his  name  be  withheld  because  he 
fears  reprisal.  "I  am  outraged  and  disgusted," 
he  declares.  His  anger  Is  directed  at  the 
criminal-Justice  system. 

It  was  "the  system"  that  oermltted  the  at- 
torney's accused  tissallant,  23-year-old  Allen 
Graves,  to  make  bond  and  disappear  Just 
before  bis  scheduled  trial.  Graves  was  free 
on  bond  from  another  case  the  night  the  at- 


torney waa  shot  during  a  robbery.  Leas  than 
a  month  before.  Graves  had  been  arrested 
for  the  kidnapping  and  robbery  of  one  Wash- 
ington woman  and  kidnapping  and  assault 
of  another. 

It  was  "the  system"  that  bad  enabled 
Graves  to  be  on  the  streets  at  the  time  the 
women  were  kidnapped,  too.  Before  that  at- 
tack, a  Jury  had  convicted  Graves  for  armed 
robbery  and  assault  with  Intent  to  kill.  But 
that  conviction  was  overturned  on  a  tech- 
nicality, and  Graves  was  allowed  to  plead 
guilty  to  robbery  only,  and  was  freed  on 
bond  pending  sentencing. 

[He  was  apprehended  and  again  permitted 
to  plea  bargain  for  conviction  on  lesser 
charges.  Finally,  he  was  sentenced  to  pris- 
on]— Washington  Star. 


Miami. — ^Within  hours  of  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment, suspected  drug  smugglers  post 
huge  bonds  and  return  to  South  America,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  U.S.  law.  according  to  com- 
plaints by  the  authorities  trying  to  stop 
drug  trafficking  here. 

Documenting  the  need  to  toughen  bond 
standards,  officials  cite  the  case  of  Alfredo 
Gutierrez,  whose  arrest  they  called  the  big- 
gest cocaine  bust  in  the  nation's  history. 

Gutierrez  was  arrested  In  Miami  when 
undercover  agents  offered  him  $9  mlUlon 
in  cash  for  8^4  pounds  of  coca  base,  which  is 
refined  Into  cocaine.  He  was  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  import  cocaine.  Bond,  first  set 
at  $3  million,  was  reduced  to  $1  mUUon. 
Within  hours  the  money  was  delivered  to 
the  court.  Needless  to  say.  Gutierrez  did  not 
appear  for  trial. 

Authorities  insist  there  should  be  no  bonds 
for  suspected  major  drug  smugglers,  especial- 
ly repeat  offenders.  But  a  bill  to  toughen 
bond  standards  for  drug  offenders  has  yet  to 
be  enacted  by  Congress. — AP. 


New  York. — Manhattan  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Arthur  Blyn  has  sentenced  a  con- 
victed killer  to  five  years'  supervised  proba- 
tion because  a  prison  sentence  would  have 
no  "constructive  result."  Blyn — in  effect — 
ruled  that  the  killer's  life  Is  more  Important 
than  the  victim's. 

We  don't  know  of  any  prison  sentences  that 
produce  constructive  results  for  convicts.  The 
purpose  of  a  sentence  Is  to  protect  society 
and  to  punish  people  for  violating  the  rules 
of  civilization.  And  the  taking  of  a  human 
life,  under  any  circumstances,  demands  a  se- 
vere punishment. 

Sure,  there  were  special  circumstances  in 
this  case.  The  killer.  Richard  Schrelner, 
claimed  he  blacked  out  from  too  much  beer 
and  marijuana  and  doesn't  remember  tying 
up,  then  stabbing  and  strangling  his  22-year- 
old  victim. 

By  treating  homicide  as  a  venial  sin.  the 
result  of  a  "personality  disorder,"  Blyn — 
and  other  Judges — are  encouraglnT  the  cur- 
rent epidemic  of  murder  and  violence  that 
is  claiming  a  record  number  of  our  citizens. 
Blyn's  sentence  Is  Just  cne  of  countle.ss  ex- 
amples of  denied  Justice  in  our  criminal 
courts. 

Laws  aren't  enforced.  Serious  crimes  are 
too  frequently  plea-bargained  away.  Crime 
pays.  Criminals  rule  our  streets.  We  have  to 
flght  back  by  locking  up  the  criminals. — An 
editorial  in  New  York  Dally  News. 

[Less  than  six  months  after  Schrelner  was 
freed  on  probation,  he  was  arrested  for  at- 
tempted murder  in  the  stabbing  of  a  is-year- 
old  boy.  Charges  against  Schrelner  are  pend- 
ing.]* 


POSTSCRIPTS  TO  THE  AWACS  VOTE 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate's  vote  on  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 194,  the  AWACS  vote,  is  behind 
us  and  it  is  well  to  move  on.  Yet  there 
lingers  in  this  whole  matter  a  troubling 
aftertaste  which  arises  from  th^  intense 


pressure  placed  on  all  Senators  during 
the  course  of  our  debate.  I  spealc  of  the 
openly  anti-Semitic  nature  of  some  of 
the  lobbying  we  encountered,  of  which 
there  has  been  some  comment,  of  late, 
in  many  quarters. 

That  some  of  this  lobbying  was  sheer 
gutter  prejudice  malces  all  oj  lu  n  this 
body  sad.  That  some  of  it  was  more  sub- 
tle, more  sophisticated,  should  be  no  less 
offensive.  TTiere  is  a  technique  of  argu- 
ment by  which  one  side  wins  by  per- 
suading the  other  side  that  it  is  in  the 
other  side's  interest  to  lose  and  this  was, 
indeed,  a  strategy  employed  during  the 
AWACS  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  not  to  belabor 
this  point  but  to  say  that  it  is  simply 
vicious  that  so  many  for  whom  this  Na- 
tion has  done  so  much  would  think  so 
little  of  it  as  to  set  out  to  win  an  argu- 
ment about  foreign  policy  by  attributing 
the  most  loathsome  attitudes  to  their 
own  people.  We  are  not  an  anti-Semitic 
country,  nor  a  raicist  country,  nor  an 
anti-Catholic  country,  nor  any  such 
thing.  There  are  some  prices  too  great 
for  no  matter  what  order  of  victory. 

These  matters,  Mr.  President,  were 
placed  in  perspective  last  Sunday  in  the 
New  York  Times.  The  Times  itself  de- 
voted its  lead  editorial  to  the  subject  and 
also  printed  two  letters,  one  by  Nathan 
Perlmutter,  national  director  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith 
and  the  other  by  Julius  Berman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish 
Congregations  of  America.  Together, 
these  contributions  serve  as  a  distin- 
guished postscript  to  the  AWACS  debate 
in  the  Senate  which  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  Times  editorial  and  the  two  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Record^ 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  1, 1981] 
The  Demons  Bene.ath  the  Awacs 

A  sordid  matter  lingers  from  the  Awaca 
fight.  It  was  poignantly  raised  by  Senator 
William  Cohen,  who  opposed  the  deal  but 
finallv  voted  for  It.  The  Maine  Republican, 
a  Unitarian  with  a  Jewish  father,  said  It 
was  better  that  American  Jews  lose  the  con- 
test than  suffer  the  consequences  of  win- 
ning. 

Other  Senators  were  less  delicate  in  ex- 
pressing the  same  lament.  Mark  Hatfield  of 
Oregon  said  talks  with  constituents  had  ex- 
posed "latent  anti-Semitism."  David  Duren- 
berger  of  Minnesota  said,  "I  have  never  ex- 
perienced anything  like  this  In  my  life.  In 
terms  of  basic  prejudice."  Joseph  Blden  of 
Delaware  said,  "I  have  a  feeling  that  Amer- 
ican Jews  are  being  made  a  scapegoat."  New 
Yc-k's  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  said. 
"There's  been  a  pattern  of  argument  .  .  . 
that,  should  this  not  go  through,  it  will  lead 
to  the  kinds  of  things  you  describe." 

Who  dared  evoke  such  loathsome  emotion? 
Mr.  Moynlhan  was  quite  right  to  describe 
a  "pattern":  no  one  directly  shouted  "blame 
the  Jews"  for  losing  a  vote  or  a  Saudi  con- 
tract. But  too  many  in  this  struggle  were 
ready  to  arouse  or  exploit  base  resentments. 
Too  many  made  passionate  concern  for  Is- 
raels  safety  appear  sinister,  disloyal  to 
America. 

"It  is  not  the  business  of  other  nations  to 
make  foreign  policy,"  said  President  Reagan, 
even  as  he  opened  the  capital's  doors  for  a 
Saudi  prince.  And  If  the  overtone  isn't  clear, 
listen  to  its  elaboration  by  former  Senator 
James  Abourezk:  "This  turned  out  to  be  a 
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m*}or  battle  b«twwn  the  President  of  tlie 
Col  ted  States  and  a  foreign  lobby  .  .  .  Hell. 
RaAgan  beats  ibis  American  opposition  a  lot 
easier  than  t^at." 

And  If  even  that  Innuendo  Is  unclear,  bear 
It  from  a  master  of  the  art:  "If  It  were  not 
for  the  Intens^  oppooltlon  by  Begin  and  part 
of  the  American  Jewish  community,  the 
Awacs  sale  would  go  through,"  said  Richard 
Nixon.  "This  f^t  will  greatly  affect  the  con- 
sequences If  tie  sale  falls  to  go  through." 

liBt  people  of  honor,  starting  with  the 
President,  renloye  this  stain  on  our  politics. 

Moat  American  Jews  opposed  the  Awacs 
sale,  but  so  did  most  other  Americans;  and 
Israel's  security  was  only  one  reason  to  ob- 
ject. Jewish  lobbyists  waged  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign: Indeed^  they  began  before  the  Israeli 
Oovemment  joined  the  challenge.  But  on 
the  other  Bld4,  promoting  the  deal,  was  an 
equally  vigorous  lobby  of  weapons  makers, 
oil  companies  and  Saudi  agents  and  traders. 
Neither  side  bad  any  special  claim  on  the 
"American  Interest."  Neither  lacked  for  "for- 
eign" entanglements. 

In  fact,  Ainerlcan  Jews  are  not  slavish 
apologists  for  jevery  Israeli  policy.  Many  have 
been  critical  of  the  bombings  of  Baghdad 
and  Beirut  aqd  Israeli  policies  In  the  West 
Bank.  But  ewn  when  Jews  stand  united, 
there  can  be  no  tolerance  for  daik  mutter- 
ing! about  dl|loyalty  and  coded  complaints 
about  their  Inifluence. 

Jews  have  is  much  right  to  read  concern 
for  Israel  lnt>  their  view  of  the  national 
Interest  as  do  Greek  Americans  opposing  aid 
to  Turkey  or  black  Americans  demanding 
oppoaltlon  to  South  Africa's  racism.  Such 
exertions,  whither  or  not  they  are  persua- 
sive, do  not  freaten  America.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  c4n  be  no  strong  foreign  policy 
that  Ignores  ttie  combined  yearnings  of  do- 
mestic Interests. 

Those  who  would  frighten  any  group  out 
of  the  debate  erode  the  rights  of  all.  Those 
who  summon  the  demons  of  antl-SemltIsm 
against  an  understandably  Jittery  people  do 
the  devils  work.  It  Is  they  who  betray 
America. 

I  From  the  nIw  York  Times,  Not.  1,  1981] 

POSTSCBIPTS  TO  TBX  SaVDX  AWACS  DXAI. 

biaOM  OP  OlTHODOX 
JXWISB  CO*CKEG.\TIONS  OT  AUXtlCK. 

j  New  York.  October  29.  1981. 

To  the  Sdlior:  Now  that  the  Senate  has 
voted  on  the  proposal  to  sell  Awacs  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  tQe  President  Is  basking  In  the 
glow  of  another  Congressional  victory.  It  Is 
Important  to  ismphaslze  that  a  vast  major- 
ity of  the  senators  did  not  approve  Mr. 
Reagan's  pollqy  on  the  merits. 

Upon  departing  from  their  august  cham- 
ber after  the  tote,  senator  after  senator  who 
had  cast  his  1^  with  the  President  expressed 
total  dlsagre^ent  with  the  merits  of  the 
proposal  Itself,  yet  defended  his  vote  on  the 
ground  that  It  was  unavoidable  under  the 
circumstances 

JustlflcatloAs  generally  fell  Into  one  or 
more  of  four  categories:  (1)  once  the  com- 
mitment was  made  to  Saudi  Arabia.  It  would 
be  disastrous  not  to  honor  It,  (2)  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  determine  foreign  policy 
would  be  crlbpied.  (3)  there  would  be  a 
strong  backlash  against  Israel,  (4)  the  mat- 
ter was  a  vote]  of  confidence  for  the  President 
generally. 

In  short,  it  lis  abundantly  clear  that  If  the 
Senate  had  a^ually  been  presented  with  the 
merits  of  th^  Awacs  proposal,  i.e.,  had  the 
President  consulted  with  the  members  of  the 
Senate  befori  making  the  commitment.  It 
would  have  l^n  overwhelmingly  defeated, 
as  It  In  fact  was  in  the  House. 

Although  no  quid  pro  quo  was  evidently 
exacted  from  jthe  Saudis  prior  to  the  deal — 
as  the  President  had  indicated  would  be  his 
policy  when  lie  was  a  candidate — we  aU  look 


forwcrd  to  tbt  fulfillment  of  the  President's 
prediction  that  the  deal  will  bring  the 
Saudis  Into  the  peace  process.  Unfortunately, 
the  post-vote  comment  by  the  Saudi  am- 
bassador that  the  Camp  David  process  will 
not  achieve  peace  does  not  augur  well  for 
our  hopes. 

JVLIUS  BEmsiAN. 

President. 

Amti-Dbfakation  Lxactte  or 

B'NAi  B'arrH, 
New  York,  October  29.  1981. 

To  the  Editor:  Concerning  your  Oct.  28 
news  article  on  surfacing  anti-Semitism  in 
the  waUc  of  the  Awacs  debate: 

The  notion  that,  for  participation  In  dis- 
cussions—even  debates — on  Issues  that  are 
controversial,  Jews  will  suffer  anti-Semitism 
and  that  therefore  they  should  be  silent  Is 
unworthy  of  democracy,  and  for  Jews  it  is 
historically  discredited  advice. 

Were  Jews  to  abandon  their  rights  as 
Americans  for  fear  that  their  participation 
in  the  democratic  process  is  a  dangerous 
undertaking,  they'd  be  serving  neither  our 
nation  nor  themselves.  Indeed,  to  do  so 
would  be  to  voluntarily  surrender  that  free- 
dom of  expression  for  which  we  have  fought 
long  and  sacrincially. 

Ironically,  advice  to  still  our  concerns,  to 
tight-lip  our  views  and  not  to  rock  boats — 
no  matter  It  may  be  well-intended — func- 
tionally serves  the  anti-Semite.  After  all, 
our  silence  is  his  purpose. 

No.  both  as  Jews  and  as  Americans  our 
responsibility  Is  to  participate  In  the  demo- 
cratic process.  That's  what  democracy  and 
self-respect  are  about. 

Nathan  PnLMirmai, 

National  DiTrctor.0 


HARBOR  DEVELOPMENT 

e  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  hun- 
dreds of  delegates  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  met  last  week  in  Los  An- 
geles to  attend  the  70th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  of  Port 
Authorities. 

Tho  meeting  was  a  most  interesting 
and  informative  one.  Much  of  the  dis- 
cussion among  the  delegates  focused  on 
the  administration's  Initiatives  for  full 
cost  recovery  of  harbor  maintenance 
dredging,  as  well  as  construction  of  new 
harbor  projects. 

To  assist  the  port  directors  in  these 
discussions  on  this  important  issue,  the 
administration  sent  its  three  top  ofiQciala 
concerned  with  port  development  is- 
sues: Transportation  Secretary  Drew 
Lewis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
William  R.  Olanelli,  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  William  H.  Morris, 
Jr.  Each  of  these  officials  expressed  the 
same  message — that  cost  recovery  user 
charges  on  harbor  dredging  are  fair,  as 
well  as  essential  to  the  President's  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery. 

To  acquaint  my  colleagues  with  the 
views  of  the  administration,  I  ask  that 
Secretary  Lewis'  full  statement  to  the 
AAPA  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  together 
with  excerpts  from  the  outline  of  Sec- 
retary Oianelli's  speech,  and  the  state- 
ment of  Secretary  Morris. 

The  statements  follow: 

RnUUU  OF  173.  StCKXTAXT  OP  TUMBPOna- 

noN  Dazw  Lrwis 

It  la  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before 
representatives  of  port  Interest*  from 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Por  more  than  three  centuries  the  ports  of 
tbia  Hemlapber*  have  b«en  centera  of  popu- 


lation, tnd*  and  MoaoaUe  growtb.  Togetbar, 
tboy  MfT*  tb«  largMt  and  rlcbwt  market  on 
tba  face  of  tba  glob*.  Tba  nations  you  rep- 
resent generated  more  tbao  113  billion  dol- 
lars In  International  trade  In  tbe  past  year 
and  an  eetlmated  00  percent  of  tbe  tonnage 
was  waterbome. 

Western  Hemispheric  cooperation  In  the 
port  Industry  has  been  outstanding  and  we 
look  forward  to  continuing  tbat  spirit  of 
good  will  wblob  baa  reaped  Unpreaatve  divi- 
dends for  all  of  us. 

Trend*  in  Waablngton  promise  an  opti- 
mistic future  for  U.S.  ports.  But  It  will  take 
the  work  of  everybody  in  government  and 
tbe  Industry  If  we  are  to  take  advantage  of 
the  potential  for  growth.  Tbe  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration understands  the  problems  of 
tbe  ports  as  well  as  the  potential.  We  are 
committed  to  working  wltb  you  In  every  way 
we  can.  We  wnat  to  liud  renllsllc  solutions  to 
port  problems  so  that  this  nation,  and  Its 
trading  partners  can  pursue  the  tremendous 
opportunities  In  foreign  commerce,  trans- 
national manufact\irlng  and  otber  trends  of 
tbe  future. 

Let's  look  at  three  questions  this  morning: 

How  do  the  massive  changes  taking  place  in 
Washington  today  affect  the  ports  generally 
and  specifically?  Are  those  changes  enough 
to  turn  the  n.S.  economy  and  the  maritime 
Industry  around?  Are  they  enough  to  solve 
tbe  problems  of  U.S.  ports? 

Tbe  U.S.  economy  had  been  on  a  dan- 
gerous course  for  several  years  before  Presi- 
dent Reagan  took  office.  The  President  In- 
herited the  greatest  economic  mess  since 
the  Great  Depression  and  in  a  little  more 
than  nine  months  he  has  shifted  the  entire 
direction  of  this  country  away  from  exces- 
sive spending  and  an  overgrown  government. 

Beeavise  of  tbe  bold  and  decisive  steps  al- 
ready taken,  the  future  Is  brlt;hter  than  It 
bas  been  In  many  years.  President  Reagan's 
leadership  bas  given  us  the  greatest  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  spending  in  our  history. 
His  vision  bas  put  us  on  the  path  tbat  leads 
to  a  nation  at  work,  to  fiscal  sanity,  to  lower 
taxes  and  less  inflation.  His  courage  bas 
given  us  tbe  streng^th  to  hold  to  a  firm, 
steady  course  because  at  last  this  country  Is 
on  tbe  road  to  recovery  and  a  return  to 
greatness. 

The  economic  recovery  program  which 
started  October  1,  the  removal  or  numerous 
unnecessary  regulations  that  were  stifling  the 
private  sector's  productivity,  the  determina- 
tion to  reduce  the  deficit  to  help  bring  down 
interest  rates,  the  commitment  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1084 — ail  pave  the  way  for 
the  recovery  of  the  maritime  industry  and 
that  will  mean  a  healthier  port  Industry. 

While  your  Industry  has  several  positive 
accomplishments,  we  recognize  that  big  Is- 
sues lie  ahead  and  that  our  ultimate  success 
depends  upon  a  commitment  to  work 
together. 

We  regard  the  U.S.  port  Industry  as  a  na- 
tional asset.  The  Industry  has  shown  resi- 
lience, confidence  and  a  remarkable  ability 
to  adapt  to  change.  Change  in  the  technolo- 
gies of  cargo  handling  and  in  containcriza- 
tlon  in  the  1060s  and  70s  brought  about  In- 
creases in  productivity  even  in  the  face  of 
powerful  inflation.  This  Is  an  outstanding 
tribute  to  the  strength  of  your  Industry. 

Furthermore,  U.S.  public  ports  will  have 
invested  approximately  S.S.S  billion  to  im- 
prove landside  facilities  during  tho  decade 
ending  in  1083,  which  expresses  the  confi- 
dence that  state  and  local  governments  have 
in  their  ports.  No  less  an  expression  of  confi- 
dence Is  the  millions  of  dollnrs  being  poured 
into  facilities  by  private  marine  terminal 
operators. 

We  are  also  aware  of  the  problems — how  to 
expand  facilities  to  handle  the  enormous  vol- 
ume of  exports  of  coal,  grain  and  other  bulk 
commodities,  how  to  cope  with  strangulation 
by  conflicting,  burdensome  and  often  unnec- 
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esaary  government  regulations,  bow  to  fi- 
nance Improvements  such  as  port  dredging. 

We  must  find  new,  creative  solutions  to 
these  problems.  The  status  quo  hasn't 
worked.  More  of  the  same  will  not  work.  Con- 
gress has  not  authorized  a  single  deep  draft 
navigation  channel  of  any  size  during  the 
last  five  years,  for  example.  More  than  30 
such  projects  now  await  approval.  Under  the 
current  system  port  dredging  projects  may 
take  as  long  as  20  years  from  the  time  they 
are  proposed  until  they  are  actually  com- 
pleted. 

With  the  record  of  your  Industry's  remark- 
able adaptability  and  the  resolve  of  tbe  Rea- 
gan Administration,  we  can  and  will  find  a 
better  way. 

One  approach  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion Is  to  shift  both  the  decision  and  the 
cost  responsibility  of  port  dredging  to  the 
ports  themselves.  The  ports  could  then  fi- 
nance their  dredging  costs  through  user  fees 
or  taxes.  That  principle  of  user  fees  must  be 
applied  across  the  board  to  each  mode  of 
freight  transportation  and  it  must  be  ap- 
plied fairly  and  equitably  among  ports.  We 
are  very  aware  that  any  user  fee  system 
should  avoid  any  unnecessary  dislocation  for 
the  ports  affected.  We  will  not  tolerate  a  user 
fee  system  that  discriminates.  On  this  you 
have  my  word. 

Let  me  say  that  while  we  need  a  user  fee 
approach  to  the  waterside  costs  of  port  de- 
velopment, we  do  not  want  to  Introduce  a 
cost  recovery  system  that  is  unfair  to  any 
particular  port  or  port  range.  We  are  open 
to  your  suggestions  and  advice  in  reachinit  a 
sound  approach  to  this  problem.  We  are  will- 
ing to  look  at  other  approaches  and  have 
welcomed  some  of  the  thoughtful  alterna- 
tives that  have  been  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress. We  are  sure  that  with  your  goodwill 
and  with  close  communication  we  will  work 
out  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  very  difficult 
challenee. 

Another  approach  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration is  fast-tracking  to  expedite  port 
dredging  prolects.  Past-tracking  has  two 
facets. 

One.  the  user  fee  will  help  to  speed  your 
dredging  projects  through  the  Congress  be- 
cause they  will  not  be  contingent  on  the 
Federal  oudget. 

Two.  we  are  working  to  expedite  the  proce- 
dure for  obtaining  permits  for  dredging  as 
well  as  port  facility  pro'ects.  An  Interagency 
working  group  chaired  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Malcolm  Baldrlge  Is  examining  var- 
ious roadblocks  and  wavs  to  do  away  with 
them.  We  are  also  working  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush's  Interaeencv  Reeulatory  Reform 
Committee  to  get  regulatory  relief  wherever 
It  is  needed  and  can  be  Justified. 

Tet  another  approach  is  cooperation  be- 
tween the  modes  of  transportation.  Faster 
and  easier  transfer  of  cargo  from  terminal 
to  terminal  and  carrier  to  carrier  saves  time 
and  money.  All  transportation  users  are 
happier  when  thev  save  time  and  money. 

The  Maritime  Administration's  Office  of 
Port  and  Intermodal  Development  has  made 
port  development  planning  studies  In  co- 
operation with  state  denartments  of  trans- 
portation and  local  ports  In  more  than  30 
states.  These  Jolntlv  funded  efforts  have 
helped  to  Identify  the  need  for  continued 
port  development  and  intermodal  coopera- 
tion. Now.  It's  up  to  groups  such  as  yours  to 
help  us  promote  closer  port  and  intermodal 
relationships. 

The  need  for  better  ways  to  finance  port 
dredging,  the  need  for  Intermodal  coopera- 
tion, and  the  need  for  fast-tracking  of  port 
dredging  nrolects  have  been  brought  to  an 
emotional  head  by  the  crisis  confronting  our 
major  coal  ports.  But  we  must  look  at  the 
facts  clearly  Illustrated  in  tbe  coal  port 
question. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  world's 
leading  coal  exporter  for  more  than  30  years. 


but  our  port  facilities  were  designed  to  ac- 
commodate a  relatively  molest  demand  for 
our  metallurgical  coal.  This  market  was  er- 
ratic. Coal  docks  frequently  lay  idle,  waiting 
for  traffic. 

This  changed  abruptly  two  years  ago.  A 
sudden  upsurge  in  demand  by  European 
utilities  for  steam  coal  occurred  in  the  fall 
of  1979.  Prom  a  mere  310.000  tons  in  1078, 
U.S.  steam  coal  exports  overseas  Jumped  to 
16  million  tons  in  1980.  This  heavy  volume 
stretched  tbe  loading  capacity  of  our  major 
coal  ports  to  their  physical  limits,  producing 
a  heavy  backlog  which  cost  shippers  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  need  for  rapid  port  development  is 
clearly  recognized  by  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration. Our  coal  export  policy  states  that 
the  United  States  must  improve  its  port 
facilities  In  order  to  fulfill  Its  international 
commitments  to  expand  coal  exports,  relieve 
U.S.  port  congestion,  and  Increase  our  share 
of  the  world  market  for  steam  coal. 

Expediting  coal  port  expansion — as  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  as  the  market  de- 
mands— Is  a  primary  objective  of  this  Ad- 
ministration. 

Investments  already  underway  or  planned 
could  expand  U.S.  port  loading  facilities 
from  approximately  143  million  tons  of  an- 
nual capacity,  currently,  to  as  much  as  575 
million  tons  by  1985.  Over  90  million  tons 
of  expansion  already  under  way  should  solve 
the  U.S.  port  congestion  problems,  but  this 
illustrates  the  need  to  get  to  the  core  of  the 
problem  with  innovative  solutions  to  port 
dredging,  financing  and  intermodal  coopera- 
tion. 

Finally,  there  are  three  other  Initiatives 
which  should  build  a  better  working  rela- 
tionship with  your  Industry. 

One.  In  late  August  a  policy  formulation 
team  began  reviewing  all  maritime  policies 
and  regulations.  We  expect  to  have  the 
Reagan  Administration's  maritime  policy  on 
the  table  in  the  near  future. 

Two.  Transfer  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Integrates  the  maritime  industry  into  the 
national  transportation  system.  Having  the 
Maritime  Administration  In  the  same  agen- 
cy with  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  eliminates  the  government 
red  tape  generated  between  aeencies.  It  gives 
the  maritime  Industry  a  unified  voice  In 
WMhlngton.  And  we  will  not  hesitate  to 
place  your  concerns  before  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Port  Interests  should  continue  to  work 
with  the  Maritime  Administration's  Office 
of  Port  and  Intermodal  Development,  but 
the  difference  Is  that  office  now  has  new 
strength.  It  has  the  full  support  of  the 
Administration's  spokesman  on  maritime 
affairs. 

Three.  The  positive  initiative  which  will 
have  the  most  far  reaching  effect  is  the  selec- 
tion of  the  management  of  the  Maritime 
Administration. 

Admiral  Harold  Shear  is  the  new  Mari- 
time Administrator.  A  graduate  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  a  retired  four  star  admiral.  Hal 
Shear  has  the  expertise  to  ensure  that  our 
fourth  arm  of  defense  will  get  the  recog- 
nition it  deserves.  He  Is  spearheading  the 
formulation   of   maritime   policy. 

Warren  G.  Leback  is  slated  to  become  Dep- 
uty Administrator.  A  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy.  Mr.  Leback  has 
a  lifetime  of  experience  in  the  maritime  in- 
dustry. Tn  addition,  we  are  planning  to  add 
a  second  deouty  administrator  whose  main 
functions  will  be  to  represent,  and  formu- 
late policy  for  domestic  shipping. 

These  positive  steps,  these  commitments 
to  deal  with  difficult  problems  and  the  Rea- 
gan Administration's  maritime  initiatives 
will  form  a  solid  foundation  to  strengthen 
this  vital  Industry.  Their  success  is  contin- 
gent on  a  commitment  from  you. 


Tour  challenge  is  twofold. 

Your  challenge  is  first  to  support  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  because  everything 
hinges  on  economic  recovery. 

Tour  second  challenge  is  to  Join  ua  In 
formulating  solutions  that  will  lead  to  a 
stronger  port  system  and  maritime  indus- 
try. Let  me  assure  you  that  you  will  have 
my  full  support.  As  the  President  said  In  a 
Cabinet  meeting  recently: 

"If  not  us.  who." 

"If  not  now,  when." 

EXCESPTS  FROM  THE  OtnXINZ  Or  REMAKKS  BT 
THE  HONOBABLE  WILLIAM  R.  GlANEIXI,  AS- 
SISTANT Secret ABT  or  the  Armt  (Civn, 
Works) 

Administration  initiatives  Include  legisla- 
tion, introduced  in  March  and  improved  in 
July,  for  cost  recovery  and  fast-tracking  for 
deep-draft  over  14  feet  and  shallow-draft 
navigation  projects — 

For  costs  allocated  to  commercial  naviga- 
tion. 

Will  recover  100  percent  of  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' new  construction,  and  O.  &  M.  costs. 

For  deep  draft  new  projects,  an  appro- 
priate Don-Federal  public  l)ody  would  be  in- 
volved in  an  agreement  to  reimburse  those 
co:ts  not  assigned  to  Government  vessels. 

Important  feature  is  fast-tracking:  would 
provide  for  automatic  authorization  by 
Secretary  of  Army  of  port  improvements  If 
non-Federal  financing  Is  available  as  con- 
struction costs  Incurred. 

This  provision  could  streamline,  and  save 
several  years  over  present  process. 

Some  16  other  bills  on  navigation  projects 
introduced  in  this  Congress — several  with 
some  form  of  non-Federal  funding  for  navi- 
gation projects.  Different  ideas  exist  on  tbe 
proportion  of  non-Federal  share,  but  clearly 
there  Is  recogniton  that  time  has  come  to 
change  the  way  navigation  projects  are 
financed. 

Will  be  working  with  the  Congress  to 
achieve  the  most  effective  legislation.  Need 
realistic  advice  and  participation  from  port 
industry. 

•  •  •  •  • 

IV.  Outlook  for  water  projects  in  next 
few  years — 

Future  funding  requirements  for  water 
projects: 

I  am  convinced  there  is  a  big  need  for  wa- 
ter projects.  In  the  decade  of  the  80's  it  could 
take  several  hundred  army  civil  works  proj- 
ects, costing  up  to  $20  billion,  to  satisfy  prob- 
lems which  have  been  identified.  A  rough 
breakdown  of  this  gross  need  might  be  some- 
thing like  this: 

[In  billions] 

Navigation    „ • 

Flood  control 8 

Projects  for  power 6 

Prolects  producing  M.  St.  I.  water  supply.  1 

Other 1 

Total    20 

Looking  beyond  the  80's,  one  could  envision 
additional  needs:  another  $5B  for  navigation, 
and  $7B  for  the  other  kinds  of  Civil  Works 
projects. 

The  pressure  on  the  budget,  of  course,  will 
prevent  the  Federal  Government  from  being 
able  to  finance  all — or  even  the  major  por- 
tion— of  these  water  needs:  hence,  we  simply 
have  got  to  work  out  a  program  of  non- 
Federal  up-front  financing. 

Well-planned  projects  with  well-conceived 
financing  packages  will  move  qxiickest  to- 
ward Administration  support  and,  where 
necessary,  into  the  Federal  budget. 

State  and  local  concerns  will  be  more  fully 
considered  by  Federal  water  agencies — 
through  a  broadened  role  for  them  in  project 
planning  and  financing  processes. 

Water  project  services  supplied  at  less  cost 
to  the  average  Federal  taxpayer  as  cost  re- 
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BxcxaPT  or  Spcich  bt  the  Honokablx  Wn.- 
LtAM  H.  Mo  IRIS,  J«..   Assistant  Secbetart 

OF    COMMEBI  E    FOB    TRADE    DEVELOPMENT 

also  begun  working  with  the 
the  National  Governors  Asso- 
has  established  a  Coal  Export 
Task  Force  under  Governor  Richard  Thorn - 
burg  of  Pennsj  Ivanla. 

Which  bring  s  us.  of  course,  to  the  question 
who  is  going  to  pay  for  the 
needed  dredging  of  channels  and  waterways 
and  the  cons  tructton  of  very  deep  draft 
capability  for  ;he  new  super  colliers. 

There  is  no  question  we  are  going  to  need 
coal  ports  tha ;  can  handle  the  deep-draf t- 
100.000  tons  a:  id  over — colliers  of  the  future. 
It  has  been  es  :lmated  that  by  the  year  2000. 
about  50  perc(  nt  of  world  coal  trade  will  be 
moving  in  the  e  new,  more  economical  super 
ships. 

Some  are  alrfeady  in  service. 
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that,  coal  consuming  nations 


will  be  making  long  ran°e  decisions  about 


1  get  their  coal  and  the  prog- 


ress we  can  sh  >w  on  meeting  this  deep  chan- 
nel need  will  \  )e  Influencing  those  decisions. 
Which   is  way   the   Administration's  pro- 


percent  cost  recovery  and  al- 


ternative fund  Ing  procedures  is  so  important 
to  the  success  of  our  future  coal  trade 

There  Is  an  old  country  adage  that  has 
been  quite  popular  around  Washington  for 
the  past  few  |ears.  "If  it  ain't  broke,  don't 
this  ca»e.  it  is  "broVe."  both 
figuratively  add  literally,  and  we  have  little 
choice  other  than  to  try  to  fix  It. 

If  this  Administration  is  tak- 
ing a  progran  that  has  been  working  well 
and  is  propos  ng  to  alter  or  abandon  It. 

We  are  tallying  about  a  program  which 
worked  for  some  years.  As  you 
major  waterway  project  has 
been  authoriied  by  Congress  since  1976. 
Since  well  befsre  that,  many  proposed  proj- 
ects have  bee  i  languishing  for  lack  of  the 
political  supp  )rt  to  come  up  with  the  In- 
cre.'isingly  lar|  e  sums  of  money  needed  for 
lueh  a  projec;. 

Today,  mon  jy  is  tighter  than  it  has  been 
In  recent  history  and  the  Congress  clearly 
reflects  the  p'  ibllc  will  in  its  reluctance  to 
make  huge  de  Scit  expenditures  for  projects 
which  necesssjrlly  seem  local  In  nature. 

in  agreement  on  the  urgency 


of  the  need  td  move  forward  on  a  coal  port 
program,  one  that  will  reassure  our  poten- 
tial customer!  that  we  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete in  the  wi)rld  coal  trade  as  it  evolves. 

There  is  no  way  that  Coneress  will  come 
up  with,  or  this  Administration  approve, 
the  billions  i  lecessary  for  a  practical,  yet 
politically  acceptable,  waterways  appro- 
priation. 

The  tradltlbnal  system  simply  will  not 
meet  the  essei^iai  need. 

What  la  reliulred  Is  an  economically  ra- 
tional, not  politically  expedient,  system  for 


financing  thi! 


provide  that  iramework. 

While  I  am  as  concerned  as  anybody  about 
the  need  for  adequate  channels  to  handle 
future  vesseli .  we  must  also  keep  a  realis- 
tic perspectivi  i  on  that  need. 


work.  And  S.  809  and  S.  810 


I  noted  before  that  about  SO  percent  of 
world  coal  trade  is  expected  to  move  In  "super 
colliers"  by  2000  but  that  leaves  the  other 
half  to  be  carried  in  the  present  day  coal 
fleet  much  of  which  will  still  be  in  service. 

Tbe  Panama  Canal  will  continue  to  be  a 
limiting  factor  as  will  the  depth  of  receiving 
ports  all  over  the  world. 

The  real  need  will  be  for  a  modest  number 
of  strategically  located  deep  draft  poru.  a 
reasonable  number  of  shallower  but  well 
equipped  ports  to  service  the  large  number  of 
more  conventlally-slzed  ships,  and  many 
diversified  general-cargo  ports  serving  local 
areas  as  they  do  today. 

In  short,  a  healthy  and  diversified  port  sys- 
tem. 

And  that  can  best  be  achieved  through  a 
financing  system  that  is  based  on  reEdistic 
economic  factors  and  the  market  system. 
This  is  what  tbe  Administration  is  proposing 
and  I  believe  it  can  work  to  the  benefit  of  all 
of  us.9 


ANTI-AMERICANISM 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  with 
growing  interdependence  of  the  world 
community  of  nations,  developments  in 
societies  around  the  world  will  increas- 
ingly impact  upon  the  American  people 
and  our  destiny.  Thus  accurate  analyses 
of  geopolitical  developments  are  crucial 
for  the  understanding  of  our  population, 
and  for  the  policy  decisions  which,  in 
this  Nation,  are  deeply  affected  by  the 
will  of  the  people. 

With  so  much  at  stake,  distorted  re- 
ports of  foreign  affairs  breach  the  pub- 
lic trust  and  jeopardize  a  nation's  secu- 
rity. For  any  nation  which  "expects  to 
be  ignorant  and  free,  in  a  state  of  civili- 
zation," said  Thomas  Jefferson,  "expects 
what  never  was  and  never  will  be." 

Perhaps  a  conscientious  journalist  can 
best  address  the  issue  of  reliable  report- 
ing of  events  in  a  volatile  world.  The  fol- 
lowing column  by  R.  Emmett  Tyrrell.  Jr., 
Washington  Post,  Monday,  Nov.  2,  1981, 
provides  not  only  a  challenge  to  those 
whose  business  is  news,  but  to  those  who 
may  be  too  quick  to  accept  distortion  as 
truth,  then  translate  delusions  into  poli- 
cies shaping  the  destiny  of  us  all.  I  sub- 
mit Mr.  Tyrrell's  column,  "They're  Sour 
on  America,"  for  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 

They're  Sour  on  Amerita 
(By  Enmiitt  T/rell  Jr.) 

Paris. — Something  unsavory  stews  in  Eu- 
rope: rancorous  shouts  against  an  American 
president's  reiteration  of  long-established 
NATO  strategies,  "peace"  demonstrations 
singling  out  the  United  States  for  special 
abuse  and  rebuke,  orders  to  shape  up  the 
American  economy  from  President  Fran- 
cola  Mitterrand,  whose  own  vision  of  eco- 
nomic rectitude  is  drawn  from  the  socialist 
flapdoodle  of  Mr.  Marx.  Prom  the  prime 
minister's  office  of  Andreas  Papandreou  in 
Greece  to  the  parliamentary  benches  of 
Britain's  second  most  powerful  party — all 
over  Europe,  wherever  the  forward-lookers 
gather,  the  pot  bubbles  and  brews  with  anti- 
Americanism. 

Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the 
exact  dimensions  of  it  all.  Indubitably  there 
is  a  vast  affection  for  things  American  among 
ordinary  Europeans,  especially  European 
youth.  Moreover,  there  ars  Eurc^ean  polls 
and  businessmen  who  think  of  us  with  af- 
fection. However,  among  the  majority  of 
European  exalttes  a  disgust  with  things 
American  Is  always  in  the  bloodsitream. 

"There  la  a  terrible  European  habit  of  pa- 


tronizing Americans."  admonishes  the  Eng- 
lish Journalist  Edward  Pearce.  "an  aaaump- 
tlon  of  unlversal-rlch-homicldal-half-wltt- 
edness  among  them."  And  he  goes  on  in  thU 
month's  Encounter  magazine  to  observe  that 
anti-Americanism  is  not  restricted  to  the 
Europeans.  He  has  spotted  it  among  our  cis- 
atlantic liberal  brethren,  toe,  Pearce  has  a 
jeweler's  eye. 

Anti-Americanism  exists  on  both  side*  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  today  this  stew  of  egotism, 
envy  and  malevolent  pre'udice  Is  turning  the 
afflicted  into  a  ravening  herd.  Michael  Foot, 
the  leader  of  England's  Labor  Party,  Is  a 
splendid  example.  Admittedly,  he  Is  not  a 
very  thoughtful  man  or  even  a  very  peace- 
ful man.  but  mere  bloody-mlndedneaa  will 
not  explain  his  crazed  response  a  week  ago 
Sunday  to  President  Reagan's  perfectly  ac- 
curate summation  of  NATO  strategy.  Foot 
termed  It  an  "insanity  and  an  outrage."  Ht 
never  talks  this  way  about  that  idealistic  na- 
tion to  the  east,  the  one  that  alms  8S20  mis- 
siles toward  his  countrymen.  But  then  th« 
Soviets  never  debauched  his  people  with 
Coca-Cola  and  the  Marshall  Plan. 

A  more  bizarre  example  of  antl-Amerlcan- 
ism  Is  the  antl-Amerlcanlsm  that  fevera 
those  members  of  the  American  press  corpa 
who  have  dwelt  among  pretentious  Euro- 
peans too  long.  Consider  the  American  re- 
portaee  of  the  Oct.  24  anti-nuclear  demon- 
strations in  Paris.  Men,  and  women,  some 
wearing  gas  masks  and  others  in  skeleton 
costums.  marched  through  chill,  rainy  Parla 
streets  today,"  reported  Prank  J.  Prlal  in  The 
New  York  Times.  That  figure  and  even  higher 
figures  were  reported  by  every  American  cor- 
respondent that  I  have  thus  far  discovered. 

Paris  police  reported  demonstrators.  Even 
the  sponsors  of  the  demonstration,  the  com- 
munist-dominated French  peace  movement, 
counted  only  25.000  marchers.  Furthermore, 
the  demonstration  was  not  the  ominous  af- 
fair Prlal  and  other  American  correspondent* 
reported.  It  was  a  fiop.  Veteran  students  of 
French  politics,  such  as  Jean-Francois  Revel, 
Bnd  most  of  the  French  press  termed  It  a 
flop,  and  some,  such  as  the  left-wing  Le 
Nouvel  Observateur,  denounced  It  in  terms 
redolent  of  Al  Halg  at  the  height  of  his  pow- 
ers: "In  the  new  Cold  War  this  Is  another 
place  where  Soviet  'superiority'  is  evident." 

Nonetheless,  two  days  after  the  event, 
readers  of  the  International  Herald  Tribune 
read  that  "France,  previously  untouched  by 
the  spreading  anti-nuclear  movement  in 
many  European  countries,  has  plt'nged  Into 
the  International  debate  about  Western  re- 
armament policies,  according  to  diplomats 
and  French  officials."  How  can  one  account 
for  such  absurdity?  We  can  explain  where  he 
wrote  movingly  on  the  drama  of  the  French 
grape.  As  for  the  others,  well,  I  lay  it  to 
the  antl-Amerlcanlsm  of  the  "diplomats  and 
French  officials"  whom  they  frequent. 

In  truth,  already  there  is  talk  in  America 
of  letting  the  Europeans  go  it  alone.  One 
hears  it  among  politicians,  and  one  hears  It 
from  the  heartland.  As  William  Saflre  made 
manifest  in  a  column  last  week,  even  cos- 
moDOlltan  Americans  are  growing  impatient 
with  Eurooean  perversity.  Some  are  begln- 
nln-'  to  think  Sen.  Ml^^e  MansPeld  was  right: 
perhaps  we  have  Invested  too  much  In 
Europe.* 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  HUNGARIAN 
REVOLT  FOR  FREEDOM 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  25 
years  ago  today  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
vaded Hungary.  Freedom  House,  a  non- 
partisan, national  organization  devoted 
to  the  strengthening  of  free  societies, 
has  issued  a  statement  to  mark  this  an- 
niversary. Entitled  "A  Day  of  Disgrace." 
the  statwnent  provides  an  important  re- 
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minder  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
that  horrendous  example  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  Freedom 
House  statement  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oiD.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect  upon 
its  troubling  message. 

The  statement  follows: 

A  DAT  or  DisoRACC 

Is  Western  Europe  doomed  to  pay  In  blood 
for  not  remembering  what  events  a  quarter- 
century  ago  should  have  taught? 

In  October  1956.  two  thousand  students  In 
Peat  demonstrated  peacefully  for  greater 
freedom.  The  students  were  Joined  by  work- 
ers and  soldiers.  Their  yearning  became  a 
revolt  against  the  system  Imposed  on  Hun- 
gary by  the  Soviet  Union.  That  was  October. 

On  November  4 — twenty-flve  years  ago 
today — Soviet  tanks  and  troops  invaded 
Hungary  to  put  down  its  people's  bid  for 
human  rights  and  political  Independence. 
The  Soviets'  counter-revolution  was  terrible 
and  terrifying.  It  was  a  day  of  disgrace.  It  was 
Soviet  Imperialism  at  its  worst — repeated 
when  Soviet  troops  Invaded  Czechoslovakia 
In  1968  &nd  Afghanistan,  a  non-aligned  neu- 
tral, in  1979. 

A  quarter-century  later  West  Europeans 
and  Americans  may  forget  at  their  peril  tbe 
Soviets'  bloody  counter-revolution  In  Hun- 
gary. "A  river  of  blood  flowed  from  Buda  and 
from  Pest  Into  the  Duna  .  .  .  Scattered  on 
the  streets  before  the  Parliament  of  Buda- 
pest were  the  bodies  of  children,  college  stu- 
d«atB,  aged  men  and  women,"  wrote  a  Flree- 
dom  House  eyewitness  then.  A  puppet  Hun- 
garian government  made  peace  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  the  years  have  not  pro- 
duced real  political  freedom  or  basic  human 
rights  for  Hungary  or  the  rest  of  Eastern 
Europe.  On  the  contrary,  Soviet  forces  are 
poised  around  Poland. 

Behind  the  borders  of  Western  Europe — 
today — the  USSR  has  placed  a  new  arsenal 
of  SS-20  nuclear  mUslles,  50.000  tanks,  4,500 
helicopters,  and  five  million  tons  of  ammu- 
nition— all  zeroed  In  on  the  people  of 
Europe  who  enjoy  political  freedom  and 
dvU  rights. 

Tet  voung  Qerm.ans  and  Frenchmen — ^thla 
October — mounted  demonstrations  against 
American  support  .  .  .  support  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  people  of  Western  Europe  .  .  . 
support  which  their  governments  had  re- 
quested. No  mention  in  the  demonstrations 
of  the  years  of  disgrace  when  Soviet  arma- 
ments, nuclear  and  conventional,  were  de- 
ployed. 

Must  the  lessons  of  a  quarter-century  ago 
be  learned  again,  perhaps  In  a  still  bloodier 
contest:  Free  people  do  not  start  wars:  na- 
tions that  oppress  their  own  citizens  do.# 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATIONS  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that 
I  place  in  the  Congressional  Record  this 
notice  of  a  Senate  employee  who  proposes 
to  participate  in  a  program,  the  princi- 
pal objective  of  which  is  educational, 
sponsored  by  a  forel«m  educational  or 
charitable  organization  Involving  travel 
to  a  foreign  country  paid  for  by  that 
foreign  organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Dr 
James  Galbraith  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  to  participate  in  a  program 
?««,''°''''^^®  economic  conditions  In 
1881.  sponsored  by  the  French  Institute 


for  Foreign  Relations  in  Paris  from  No- 
vember 4  to  8, 1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
Dr.  Qalbraith's  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram, with  his  travel  expenses  paid  by 
the  institute,  Is  in  the  interests  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
John  F.  Nash,  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Laxalt,  to  participate  In  a  program 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  educational  orga- 
nization, the  Centre  for  Legislative  Ex- 
change, in  Toronto,  Canada,  from  Octo- 
ber 13-15, 1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Nash  in  the  program 
in  Toronto,  at  the  expense  of  the  Centre 
for  Legislative  Exchange,  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.* 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SPEAEU3  OUT 
ON  JUDICIAL  ACTIVISM 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 29,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  spoke  out  eloquently 
against  the  tendency  of  the  Federal 
courts  to  usurp  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  States  and  the  American 
people.  It  was  not  a  new  subject  that 
Attorney  General  William  French  Smith 
was  discussing.  Our  former  colleague. 
Senator  Sam  Ervin  and  many  other  con- 
stitutional scholars  have  been  talking 
about  it  for  years.  But  it  was  refreshing 
to  hear  the  executive  branch  speak  in 
the  same  measured  tones. 

Indeed,  as  the  Attorney  General  said, 
in  introducing  his  speech  to  the  men  and 
women  who  direct  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's legal  machinery: 

Most  of  us  are  here  because  of  an  election 
that  occurred  last  November,  and  I  want  to 
use  this  occasion  to  outline  what  that  elec- 
tion means  to  us  as  the  Government's  law- 
yers. Simply  put.  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
the  Department  of  Justice  intends  to  play  an 
active  role  In  effecting  the  principles  upon 
which  Ronald  Reagan  campaigned. 

What  did  the  Attorney  General  say  In 
his  speech?  He  said  that  Federal  judges 
have  adopted  principles  that  have  "led 
to  some  constitutionally  dubious  and  un- 
wise intrusions"  into  the  responsibilities 
of  Congress  and  State  legislatures — a  re- 
mark that,  if  anything,  was  a  judicious 
understatement. 

Attorney  General  Smith  said  that  Fed- 
eral judges  "have  gone  far  beyond  their 
abiUties"  in  imposing  remedies  for  "per- 
ceived" constitutional  violations.  He  re- 
ferred specifically  to  school  integration 
cases,  "quotas"  in  hiring,  prison  admin- 
istration, and  the  seemingly  infinite  ex- 
pansion of  so-called  fundamental  rights 
which  are  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution. 

Said  the  Attorney  General: 

Federal  courts  have  attempted  to  restruc- 
ture entire  school  systems  .  .  .  They  have  as- 
serted control  over  entire  prison  systems  and 
public  hotiElng  projects  ...  No  SLrea  seems 
Immune  from  Judicial  administration.  At 
least  one  federal  Judge  even  attempted  to  ad- 
minister a  local  sewer  system. 

The  Attorney  General  promised  that 


under  his  guidance  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  seek  to  encourage  the  courts 
not  to  intrude  in  matters  whikh  are  prop- 
erly the  responsibility  of  Congress  or  the 
State  legislatr.res.  "Through  legislation 
and  litigation  we  wiU  attempt  to  effect 
the  goals  I  have  outlined."  he  said. 

Mr.  President,  the  soundness  of  the 
Attorney  General's  position  is  obvious: 
The  rights  and  responsibilities  of  State 
legislatures,  and  the  Congress,  should 
not  be  violated  by  activist  Federal  judges. 
It  is  high  time  that  judicial  high-hand- 
edness be  restrained,  and  I  commend  At- 
torney General  William  French  Smith 
for  stating  his  willingness  to  undertake 
it.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
stands  pledged  to  help  him  in  any  way  he 
can. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  address 
of  the  Attorney  General  before  the  Fed- 
eral Legal  Coimcil.  in  Reston.  Va.,  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

REMABKS  or  TRZ  HONOSABLI  WiLUAM  WttWCH 

Smtth,  ArroKNET  GKinEU.  or  thx  Ukiro 
Statxs 

It  Is  a  specUl  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
this  morning  and  to  open  this  flrst  gatiierlng 
of  the  men  and  women  who  direct  the  Rea- 
gan Administration's  legal  machinery.  Most 
of  us  are  here  because  of  an  election  that 
occurred  last  November,  and  I  want  to  use 
this  occasion  to  outline  what  that  election 
means  to  us  as  the  Government's  lawyers. 
Simply  put.  consistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  tbe  United  States,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Intends  to  play  an  active 
role  In  effecting  the  principles  upon  which 
Ronald  Reagan  campaigned. 

Already,  there  have  been  many  significant 
changes.  We  have  proposed  a  comprehensive 
crime  package  of  more  than  160  admlnl<!tra- 
tlve  and  legislative  initiatives  that  would 
help  to  redress  the  Imbalance  between  the 
forces  of  law  and  the  forces  of  lawlessness. 
We  have  proposed  a  new  approach  to  Immi- 
gration and  refugee  policy  designed  to  reas- 
sert control  over  our  own  borders.  We  have 
brought  the  Government's  antitrust  policies 
back  to  the  real  economic  world  by  focusing 
upon  truly  anticompetitive  activities  rather 
than  outmoded  and  exotic  theories.  We  have 
firmly  enforced  the  law  that  forbids  federal 
employees  from  striking.  We  have  opposed 
the  distortion  of  the  meaning  of  equal  pro- 
tection by  courts  that  mandate  counterpro- 
ductive busing  and  quotas.  We  have  helped 
to  select  appointees  to  the  federal  bench  who 
understand  the  meaning  of  Judicial  restraint. 

As  significant  as  all  these  changes  are.  how- 
ever, they  represent  only  a  beginning.  Today, 
I  will  discuss  the  next  stage  In  this  process. 
We  intend.  In  a  comprehensive  way.  to 
Identify  those  principles  that  we  will  urge 
upon  the  federal  courts.  And  we  Intend  to 
identify  the  cases  in  which  to  make  our 
arguments — all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  We  believe  that  the  groundswell  of 
conservatism  evidenced  by  the  1980  election 
makes  this  an  especially  appropriate  time  to 
urge  upon  the  courts  more  prlncioled  bases 
that  would  diminish  Judicial  activism.  His- 
tory teaches  us  that  the  courts  are  not  un- 
affected by  major  public  change  in  political 
attitudes.  As  the  great  Jurist  Benjamin 
Cardozo  once  wrote: 

"The  great  tides  and  currents  which  en- 
gulf the  rest  of  men  do  aot  turn  aside  In 
their  course  and  pass  the  Judges  by." 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  1900  Presiden- 
tial election.  That  year,  a  burning  Issue  of 
the  campaign  was  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
tections of  the  Constitution  automatically 
attached  to  the  territories  annexed  after  tbe 
Spanish-American  War.  Parmllellng  tbe  pub- 
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Uc  opinion  expressed  In  the  election.  In  1901 
the  Supreme  Cfcurt  held  in  the  four  Insular 
Cases  that  It  d^d  not.  In  explaining  that  re- 
Ist  Flnley  Peter  Dunne 
itlous  Irish  bartender  Mr. 
the    following    prophetic 


^hither  th'  Constitution  fol- 
not.  th"  Supreme  Court  fol- 


sult,  the  col' 
caused  his  fli 
Dooley  to  spi 
words: 

"No  matter 
lows  th'  flag  01 
lows  th*  lUlctlcp  returns." 

Federal  judgas  In  1981 — as  In  1901 — remain 
free  from  dlreat  popular  control.  Neverthe- 
less, basic  changes  in  public  sentiment  can 
still  portend  Ranging  Judicial  philosophy. 
Various  doubtsi  about  past  conclusions  have 
already  been  txpresaed  in  Supreme  Court 
opinions,  concurrences,  and  dissents — 
which  makes  the  next  few  years  inviting 
ones  to  urge  modifications  upon  that  Court 
and  other  federal  courts. 

We  intend  Vp  do  exactly  that.  Solicitor 
General  Rex  Lefe  Is  already  working  with  our 
Assistant  Attortieys  General  to  Identify  those 
key  areas  In  wl^lch  the  courts  might  be  con- 
vinced to  desist  from  actual  policy-making. 
In  some  areas,  ^hat  we  consider  errors  of  the 
past  might  be  Corrected.  In  other  areas,  past 
trends  might  at  least  be  halted  and  new  ap- 
proaches substituted.  Today.  I  want  to  out- 
line some  of  tl^ose  areas  upon  which  we  are 
focusing. 

It  Is  clear  tMat  between  Allgeyer  v.  Loul- 
siana  in  1897  aqd  Nebbia  v.  New  York  In  1934 
the  Supreme  (;ourt  engaged  In — and  foa- 
tered— Judicial  ;  policy-making  under  the 
guise  of  substaitlve  due  process.  During  this 
period,  the  Oofiirt  weighed  the  balance  in 
favor  of  Indlvlc  ual  Interests  against  the  de- 
cisions of  8ta«  and  federal  legislatures. 
Using  the  du(  process  clauses,  unelected 
Judges  their  o^n  policy  preferences  for  the 
determinations  of  the  public's  elected  rep- 
resentatives. 

In  recent  decsdes.  at  the  behest  of  private 
litigants  and  eren  the  Executive  Branch  it- 
self, federal  coirts  have  engaged  In  a  similar 
kind  of  Judicial  policy-making.  In  the  future, 
the  Justice  Dej  lartment  will  focus  upon  the 
doctrines  that  lave  led  to  the  court's  activ- 
ism. We  will  kttempt  to  reverse  this  un- 
healthy flow  of  power  from  state  and  federal 
legislatures  to  Federal  courts — and  the  con- 
comitant flow  <if  power  from  state  and  local 
governments  t<    the  federal  level. 

Three  areas  (f  Judicial  policy-making  are 
of  particular  concern.  First,  the  erosion  of 
restraint  In  co  islderatlons  of  Justiciability. 
Second,  some  oi  the  standards  by  which  state 
and  federal  statutes  have  been  declared  un- 
constitutional'-and.  In  particular,  some  of 
the  analysis  of  so-called  "fundamental 
rights"  and  "i  uspect  classifications."  And 
third,  the  extrivagant  use  of  mandatory  In- 
junctions and  I  emedlal  decrees. 

Article  III  oi  the  Constitution  limits  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  to  the  con- 
sideration of  cases  or  controversies  properly 
brought  befor*  them.  Nevertheless.  In  re- 
cent years,  a  wtakening  of  the  court3'  resolve 
to  abide  by  th<  case  or  controversy  require- 
ment has  alloyed  them  greater  power  of 
review  over  gcremment  action.  Often,  the 
federal  government  Itself  has  in  the  past 
moved  courts  (o  show  less  deference  to  the 
boundaries  of  Justiciability — In  particular. 
In  environmental  litigation.  The  Justice  De- 
partment win  henceforth  show  a  more  re- 
sponsible concern  for  such  questions.  We  will 
assert  the  doct  -ine  In  those  situations  that 
Involve  any  of  Its  four  elements — standing, 
ripeness,  mootiiess.  and  presence  of  a  po- 
litical question  Vindicating  the  principle  of 
Justiciability  v  ould  help  return  the  courts 
to  a  more  prln(  Ipled  deference  to  the  actions 
of  the  elected  I  ranches. 

Like  the  concspt  of  Judicial  restraint  Itself, 
the  constltutliinal  requirement  of  Justlcl- 
abUlty  llmUs  i  he  permissible  reach  of  the 
courts  Irrespei  itlve  of  the  desirability  of 
reaching  the  ui  denying  legal  issues  Involved. 


The  doctrine  of  Justiciability  therefore  limits 
the  possibility  of  Judicial  encroachment  upon 
the  responsibilities  of  the  other  branches  or 
the  states — even  In  those  situations  when 
the  other  branch  or  level  of  government  has 
chosen  not  to  act.  Some  responsibilities  are 
entrusted  solely  to  nonjudicial  processes.  In 
those  Instances,  we  in  end  to  urge  the  Judi- 
cial forebearance  envisioned  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Just  as  courts  have  sometimes  overstepped 
the  proper  bounds  of  Jusrlclablllty,  their 
analyses  of  equal  protection  issues  havp  often 
trespassed  upon  responsibilities  our  consti- 
tutional system  entrusted  to  legislatures. 
Through  their  determination  of  so-called 
"fundamenui  rights  "  and  "suspect  classifica- 
tions," courts  have  sometimes  succeeded  in 
weighting  the  balance  against  proper  legisla- 
tive action. 

In  the  1942  case  of  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma. 
the  Supreme  Court  first  emphasized  the  con- 
cept of  fundamental  rights  that  Invites 
courts  to  undertake  a  stricter  scrutiny  of  the 
inherently  legislative  task  of  line-drawing. 
In  the  nearly  forty  years  since  then,  the 
number  of  rights  labeled  "fundamental"  by 
the  courts  has  multiplied.  They  now  Include 
the  first  amendment  rights  and  the  right  to 
vote  In  most  elections — rights  mentioned  In 
the  Constitution. 

In  addition,  however,  they  Include  rights 
that — though  deemed  fundamental — were 
held  to  be  only  implied  by  the  Constitution. 
The  latter  group — which  has  become  a  real 
base  for  expanding  federal  court  activity — 
Includes  the  right  to  marry,  the  right  to 
procreate,  the  right  of  Interstate  travel,  and 
the  right  of  sexual  priv8M;y  that,  among  other 
things,  may  have  spawned  a  right — with  cer- 
tain limitations — to  have  an  abortion. 

We  do  not  disagree  with  the  results  In  all 
of  these  cases.  We  do.  however,  believe  that 
the  application  of  these  principles  has  led 
to  some  constitutionally  dubious  and  unwise 
Intrusions  upon  the  legislative  domain.  The 
very  arbitrariness  with  which  some  rights 
have  been  discerned  and  preferred,  while 
others  have  not.  reveals  a  process  of  subjec- 
tive Judicial  policy-making  as  opposed  to 
reasoned  legal  Interpretation. 

At  the  very  least,  this  multiplication  of 
Implied  constitutional  rights — and  the  un- 
bounded strict  scrutiny  they  produce — has 
gone  far  enough.  We  will  resist  expansion. 
And,  In  some  cases,  we  will  seek  to  modify 
the  use  of  these  categories  as  a  touchstone 
that  almost  inevitably  results  In  the  invali- 
dation of  legislative  determinations.  We  will 
seek  to  modify  especially  the  application  of 
a  strict  scrutiny  to  issues  whose  very  nature 
requires  the  resources  of  a  legislature  to 
resolve. 

We  shall  also  contest  any  expansion  of  the 
list  of  suspect  classifications,  which,  once  es- 
tablished by  a  court,  almost  Inevitably  re- 
sult In  the  overturning  of  legislative  Judge- 
ments. Thus  far,  the  Supreme  Court,  has  em- 
ployed a  strict-scrutiny  test  when  legislative 
classifications  turn  upon  race,  national 
origin,  or.  In  many  Instances,  alienage.  In 
addition,  when  classifications  are  based  upon 
sex  or  legitimacy,  the  Court  has  on  occa- 
sion conceived  and  applied  a  middle  test 
somewhere  between  the  special  strict- 
scrutiny  test  and  the  normal  rational -basis 
test. 

Already,  some  limitations  have  been  forged 
In  the  Supreme  Court  to  temper  these 
analyses  of  suspect  and  quasi-suspect  classi- 
fications— for  example.  In  the  case  of  alien- 
age. The  Department  of  Justice  will  encour- 
age further  refinement  In  these  areas — In 
particular,  by  resisting  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  suspect  or  quasi-suspect  classifications 
and  by  tempering  the  strictness  of  the 
analjrsls  applied  to  classification  based  upon 
alienage.  Throughout,  as  with  the  so-called 
fiindamental  rights,  we  shall  be  guided  by 
the  principle  that  legislatures,  rather  than 
courts,  are  better  suited  both  constitution- 


ally and  practically  to  make  certain  kinds  of 
complex  policy  determinations.  We  shall, 
however,  remain  vigilant  to  the  Civil  War 
Amendments'  explicit  concern  over  classifi- 
cations based  on  race. 

The  extent  to  which  the  federal  court* 
have  Inappropriately  entered  legislative  ter- 
rain can  be  seen  most  clearly— and  felt — In 
their  use  of  mandatory  Injimctlons  and  at- 
tempts to  fashion  equitable  remedies  for  per- 
ceived violations.  Throughout  history,  the 
equitable  powers  of  courts  have  normally 
reached  only  those  situations  a  court  can 
effectively  remedy.  Implicit  within  that  his- 
torical limitation  Is  the  recognition  that 
some  kinds  of  remedial  efforts  require  re- 
soiirces  and  expertise  beyond  thoee  of  a  fed- 
eral court — even  one  aided  by  special  mas- 
ters. 

Nevertheless,  federal  courts  have  attempted 
to  restructure  entire  school  systems  In  de- 
segregation cases — and  to  maintain  contin- 
uing review  over  basic  tuJmlnlstratlve  deci- 
sions. They  have  asserted  similar  control 
over  entire  prison  systems  and  public  hous- 
ing projects.  They  have  restructured  the 
employment  criteria  to  be  used  by  American 
business  and  government — even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  mandating  numerical  results  based 
upon  race  or  gender.  No  area  seems  Immune 
from  Judicial  administration.  At  least  one 
federal  Judge  had  even  attempted  to  admin- 
ister a  local  sewer  system. 

In  the  area  of  equitable  remedies,  it  seems 
clear  that  federal  courts  have  gone  far  be- 
yond their  abilities.  In  so  doing,  they  have 
forced  major  reallocations  of  governmental 
resotirces — often  with  no  concern  for  budg- 
etary limits  and  the  dislocations  that  In- 
evitably result  from  the  limited  Judicial 
perspective. 

Tn  many  of  these  cases,  the  Department 
will  also  seek  to  ensure  better  responses  to 
the  problems  at  Issue  by  the  more  appropri- 
ate levels  and  branches  of  government.  We 
have  already  l>egun  that  process  In  the  case 
of  busing  and  quotas,  both  of  which  have 
largely  failed  as  Judicial  remedies. 

Thus  far,  I  have  discussed  some  of  those 
things  that  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
do  to  further  the  goals  of  this  Administra- 
tion. Through  legislation  and  litigation,  we 
win  attempt  bo  effect  the  goals  I  have  out- 
lined. There  are,  however,  some  things  that 
we  cannot — and  will  not — do. 

Throughout  my  remarks  today.  I  have 
emphasized  the  importance  of  Judicial  re- 
straint to  the  constitutional  principle  of 
separation  of  powers.  The  Constitution  con- 
fides certain  powers  In  the  Legislative  Branch 
and  not  In  the  Judicial  Branch.  In  a  similar 
fashion,  the  Constitution  delineates  the 
proper  domain  of  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative functions.  The  Constitution  directs 
the  President  to  ensure  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  which  forms  the  buls  of 
the  Attorney  General's  lltlgoting  authority 
for  the  government  as  a  whole.  That  consti- 
tutional conunand  also  requires  the  Execu- 
tive branch  to  defend  measures  duly  enacted 
by  the  Congress— even  those  with  which  the 
Administration  does  not  agree. 

Statutes  with  which  we  disagree  ore  nev- 
ertheless the  law  of  the  land.  As  such,  they 
must  be  defended  against  attack  In  the 
courts.  They  must  also  be  fully  enforced  by 
the  Executive  Branch  when  their  validity 
and  meaning  are  clear.  Some  have  suggested 
that  this  Administration  Intends  to  do  leaa. 
Others  have  suggested  that  this  Administra- 
tion should  do  lees. 

In  fact,  the  Department  of  Justice  Intends 
to  do  exactly  what  the  Constitution  re- 
quires— to  enforce  the  laws  duly  and  con- 
stitutionally enacted  by  the  Congress.  If 
we  were  to  do  lees,  we  would  ourselves  be 
guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  transgressions 
that  I  have  pledged  we  would  combat  on  the 
part  of  the  Judiciary. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Executive 
cannot   unilaterally   alter   the   clear   enact- 
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ments  of  Congress  any  more  than  the  courts 
can.  When  It  disagrees  with  a  law,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  can  urge  and  support 
changes  by  the  Congress.  In  the  case  of 
laws  that  are  clearly  and  Indefensibly  un- 
constitutional, the  Executive  can  refuse  to 
enforce  them  and  urge  invalidation  by  the 
Courts.  When  reasonable  defenses  are  avail- 
able, we  will  defend  a  sUtute  that  does  not 
Intrude  upon  the  powers  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  That  Is  our  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution  Irrespective  of  our  views  on 
substantive  policy. 

In  the  case  of  ambiguous  laws,  the  Execu- 
tive can  In  good  faith  urge  and  pursue  those 
Interpretations  that  seem  most  consistent 
with  the  Intentions  of  the  Congress,  the 
policies  of  the  Administration,  and  the  other 
laws  of  the  land.  The  Executive  can  do  all  of 
these  things,  but  it  can  constitutionally  do 
no  more.  No  one  should  doubt  that  this  Ad- 
ministration's adherence  to  the  Constitu- 
tional principle  of  separation  of  powers  will 
exact  from  us  the  same  degree  of  obedience 
and  moderation  that  we  will  urge  upon  the 
courts. 

There  Is  an  old  story  about  James  Russell 
Lowell  when  he  was  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Coiu^  of  St.  James  during  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  The  French  Ambassador 
of  the  time — who  was  himself  a  historian  at 
well  as  a  diplomat — approached  Lowell  with 
a  question: 

"Mr.  Ambassador,  how  long  will  the  Amer- 
ican republic  endure?" 

The  American  Ambassador  replied: 

"As  long  as  the  ideals  of  its  leaders  reflect 
the  Ideals  of  the  Nation's  Founding  Fathers.'" 

This  Administration  Intends  to  use  every 
resource  at  Its  disposal  to  ensure  that  this 
government  reflects  the  Ideals  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers.  Those  principles  have  long  en- 
abled our  Nation  both  to  endure  and  to 
prosper.  In  the  furtherance  of  those  princi- 
ples, however,  we  will  not  ourselves  seek 
short-term  successes  at  the  expense  of  basic 
principles.  We  will  demand  of  ourselves  that 
same  adherence  to  sound  constitutional 
principles  that  we  Intend  to  demand  of  the 
other  branches  of  government.^ 


AN  INDEPENDENT  FEDERAL 
JUDICIARY 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  In  an 
October  29  speech  before  the  Federal 
Legal  Council  in  Reston,  Va.,  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith  pledged 
that  the  Justice  Department  would  seek 
to  limit  judicial  activism  which  has  led 
to  some  constitutionally  dubious  and 
unwise  Intrusions  on  the  legislative  do- 
main. The  Attorney  General  clearly 
expressed  the  administration's  plan  to 
impose  what  it  believes  is  President  Rea- 
gan's political  mandate  on  the  Federal 
courts. 

Mr.  President,  an  independent  Fed- 
eral judiciary  is  essential  to  protect  in- 
dividual rights  under  the  Constitution. 
Currently,  there  are  a  number  of  bills 
pending  in  the  Senate  to  restrict  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  in 
cases  involving  controversial  social  is- 
sues such  as  abortion,  busing,  and  school 
prayer.  Indeed,  the  majority  leader  has 
indicated  that  the  Senate  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  debate  these  issues  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  read  with 
great  interest  yesterday  a  New  York 
"Hmes  editorial  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's speech  entitled  "Justice,  Reagan- 
ized."  I  commend  this  thoughtful  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 


and  further  urge  careful  consideration 
of  the  radical  views  of  the  Attorney 
General  on  the  independence  of  the  ju- 
diciary under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
followed  by  the  text  of  the  Attorney 
General's  speech  of  October  29  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  material  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  3,  1881] 
JiTsncE,  Reacanizeo 

TTte  independent  Federal  Judiciary  is  one 
of  the  glories  of  American  government,  but 
that  doesn't  Impress  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam French  Smith.  He  wishes  to  press  the 
election  returns  on  the  Federal  courts.  "The 
Department  of  Justice  Intends  to  play  an 
active  role  In  effecting  the  principles  upon 
which  Ronald  Reagan  campaigned,"  he  said 
in  a  policy  address  last  week.  That  means 
turning  the  courts  away  from  their  "con- 
stitutionally dubious  and  unwise  intru- 
sions" onto  legislative  turf. 

It  was  a  politicizing,  polarizing  speech — at 
a  time  when  the  courts,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, can  use  support. 

The  Attorney  General  criticizes  the  Fed- 
eral courts  on  several  fronts.  He  Intends  to 
show  "a  more  responsible  concern"  than  his 
predecessors  for  arguments  that  limit  the 
role  of  the  courts.  It's  a  gratuitous  insult 
to  past  Justice  Departments,  elevating  mat- 
ters of  tactics  to  the  level  of  Ideology.  Which 
of  his  predecessors  ever  failed  to  argue,  for 
Instance,  that  a  citizen  trying  to  sue  Uncle 
Sam  lacked  legal  standing,  or  sued  too  soon, 
or  too  late? 

Mr.  Smith  also  dislikes  the  way  Federal 
Judges  have  deemed  as  basic  some  rights  not 
enumerated  In  the  Constitution.  True,  that 
document  does  not  spell  out  the  right  to 
marry,  the  right  to  travel  between  states,  the 
right  to  sexual  privacy,  the  limited  right 
to  an  abortion.  But  such  rights  are  hardly 
alien  to  the  Constitution.  The  right  to  Inter- 
state travel  Is  in  its  very  marrow:  must  there 
be  an  amendment  to  make  it  explicit?  To 
specify  all  the  rights  fundamental  to  modem 
life  would  require  expanding  the  nation's 
basic  charter  Into  a  telephone  book. 

Mr.  Smith  contends,  further,  that  the  Fed- 
eral courts  have  ranged  "far  beyond  their 
abilities"  In  asserting  control  over  schools, 
prisons  and  other  institutions.  Many  will 
Join  In  deploring  court  entanglement  In  day- 
to-day  matters  that  local  officials  ought  to 
handle. 

But  what  Mr.  Smith  does  not  address  is 
whv  Judges  entered  thore  tickets  In  the  first 
place:  uevrally  because  public  officials 
crudely  violated  someone's  rights  to  equal 
and  decent  treatment.  What  should  the 
courts  do  in  the  face  of  continued  obduracy 
by  such  officials?  Mr.  Smith  offers  little  in 
the  way  of  effective  remedies. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  Is  no  ordinary  litigant  in  the  nation's 
courts.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  courts,  sworn 
to  uphold  them  and  work  for  evenhanded, 
nonpolitlcal  Jiistice.  One  way  to  do  that 
duty  would  be  to  defend  the  courts  against 
current  attempts  to  strip  their  authority  in 
cases  Involving  abortion,  prayer  and  school 
desegregation.  He  could  tell  Congress  what 
bis  entire  department  realizes:  that  the 
present  danger  Is  not  what  the  Federal 
courts  do,  but  what  some  zealots  would  do 
to   them. 

(The  speech  of  the  Attorney  General 
is  printed  earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


NEW  JERSEY:  STATE  OF  SURPRISE 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  knows  of  the  fantastic  diversity  in 


natural  and  cultiu-al  attractions  in  New 
Jersey,  I  have  been  disappointed  in  the 
lack  of  accurate  reporting  about  my 
State.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  persistent 
and  fnistrating  problems  I  have  had  to 
deal  with  throughout  my  years  in  public 
life  has  been  the  undeserved  negative 
image  of  my  State  of  New  Jersey  among 
those  who  do  not  know  it  well. 

I  have  always  felt  that  if  the  truth 
about  our  State  could  be  told  and  dis- 
seminated widely,  any  image  problem 
would  rapidly  vanish.  While  New  Jer- 
sey is  the  most  densely  populated  State 
in  the  Nation,  it  also  has  abundant  nat- 
ural beauty  and  it  still  deserves  the  title 
of  "The  Garden  State." 

Therefore,  I  was  delighted  to  see  a 
carefully  balanced  article  entitled  "New 
Jersey:  A  State  of  Surprise"  written  by 
Mr.  Jim  Hartz  which  appeared  in  the 
November  1981  issue  of  the  National 
Geographic.  Mr.  Hartz  accurately  de- 
scribes New  Jersey's  industrial  might. 
He  points  out  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  chemicals,  pharmaceuticals, 
petroleum  products,  and  electrical  equip- 
ment in  the  Nation.  But  he  also  de- 
scribes New  Jersey's  coimtryside,  which 
compromises  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
State's  total  geographic  area  and  has  a 
cultivated  acreage  covered  with  dairy, 
fruit,  and  vegetable  farms. 

These  farms,  in  addition  to  being  pic- 
turesque, are  among  the  most  produc- 
tive per  acre  in  the  United  States.  He 
goes  on  to  show  that  New  Jersev's  beau- 
ty is  not  limited  to  its  farmlands.  The 
Appalachian  Mountains  to  the  west,  the 
pineland  forests  to  the  south,  and  the 
white  sandy  beaches  along  the  east  coast 
make  New  Jersey  a  State  of  marvelous 
physical  diversity.  The  natural  beauty 
of  our  State  has  made  tourism  one  of  our 
largest  industries. 

Furthermore,  despite  national  trends 
which  point  to  a  decline  in  U.S.  indus- 
trial productivity.  New  Jersey  has  done 
much  to  improve  its  economic  situation. 
For  example,  the  Hackensack  Meadow- 
lands,  once  a  marsh  and  a  dumping  area, 
is  now  a  significant  revenue  producing 
complex.  In  addition,  we  have  major 
commercial  develo^ments  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  State  which  compliment 
the  environment  rather  than  spoil  it. 

New  Jersey  is  much  more  than  a  cor- 
ridor between  New  York  City  and  Phila- 
delphia. It  has  its  own  unique  character 
filled  with  beautv,  history,  and  economic 
promise  for  its  people.  I  ask  that  Mr. 
Hartz's  most  informative  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
New  Jerset:    A   State  or   StramisE 

For  13  years  I  worked  as  a  reporter  lust 
across  the  Hudson  River  in  New  York  City. 
New  Jersey  was  a  place  I  had  to  drive 
through,  or  fly  over,  to  get  somewhere  else. 
It  was  the  home  of  places  with  faintly  amus- 
ing names — Secaucus,  Ho-Ho-Kus.  Plscat- 
away — and  of  noisy  characters  who  moldered 
da  language,  and  occasionally  each  other. 
For  the  life  of  me,  I  couldn't  understand 
why  It  called  itself  the  Garden  State. 

Well,  after  weeks  of  traveling  round  New 
Jersey.  I  now  feel  ashamed  of  my  previous 
attitude.  It  calls  Itself  the  Garden  State.  I 
found,  because  Its  farms,  most  of  them  small 
and  compact,  are  among  the  most  produc- 
tive per  acre  In  the  United  States.  Though  it 
is  an  industrial  powerhouse.  It  is  a  remark- 
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»bly  beautiful  state  and  a  place  of  such 
stunning  dlv«rslty  that  it  Is  almost  America 
In  miniature! One  of  the  nation's  13  original 
states,  It  18  also  one  of  Its  most  progressive. 

On  a  anoniy  day  last  winter  Ed  Rutsch 
drove  me  ncith  on  the  New  Jersey  Turn- 
pike, one  of  the  world's  most  heavily  trav- 
eled highways.  Ed  Is  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
an  industrlaljarchaeologlat  dedicated  to  pre- 
serving the  slructures  that  embody  the  his- 
tory of  the  InUustrlal  revolution  In  the  state. 
He  Is  a  greatlbear  of  a  man,  300  pounds  and 
more,  streetwise  with  a  brass-knuckles  opin- 
ion on  everyljhlng. 

We  were  traveling  along  the  section  of  the 
turnpike  whare  12  lanes  slice  through  the 
Industrial  he^rt  of  the  state.  As  far  as  I  could 
see,  there  wire  factories,  rail  yards,  tank 
farms,  towerd  of  the  largest  refinery  on  the 
East  Coast,  ^igh-tenslon  lines  splder-web- 
blng  the  8ky.|  , 

•'This  Is  thi  place  people  love  to  hate,  Efl 
remarked,  "the  part  of  New  Jersey  that  turns 
so  many  peoile  off.  But  this  is  where  you 
And  the  real  jcurrent  and  Juice  of  the  state. 
I  know  all  the  Jokes  about  New  Jersey.  This 
place  doesntThave  to  apologize.  New  Jersey 
produces.  It  iiustles.  Ifs  tough." 

During  recjent  decades  New  Jersey  has 
emerged  as  al  fierce  economic  competitor  in 
the  Northeasl.  It  has  outstripped  New  York. 
Pennsylvania!  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts  In 
percentage  papulation  growth  and  exceeds 
them  In  per[  capita  personal  Income.  New 
Jersey  Is  one  6i  the  major  producers  of  goods 
and  services.  It  is  the  nation's  leader  In  phar- 
maceuticals, jecond  In  chemicals,  and  among 
the  top  ten  Inj  output  of  electrical  machinery, 
electronic  aqulpment,  rubber,  plastics, 
clothes,  and  ftne  china. 

And  all  tlils  Is  packed  into  one  of  the 
smallest  stati,  l/34th  the  size  of  Texas.  Only 
four  states  are  smaller — Hawaii.  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  anO  Rhode  Island.  None  is  more 
densely  populated  or  more  urbanized. 

"We're  mo^  densely  populated  than  Ja- 
pan," Ed  said,  as  we  meandered  through 
crazy-quUt  ireets  in  Elizabeth,  Bayonne, 
and  Union  ciy.  In  some  places  40.000  people 
are  Jammed  >nto  a  square  mile.  You  can't 
tell  when  yoii  go  from  one  city  to  the  next. 

This  crowding  has  given  New  Jerseyans  a 
keen  apprecl4tlon  of  open  spaces.  Traveling 
on  Its  super j  highways,  you  can  be  out  of 
the  IndustrlaJ  sector  and.  In  minutes,  In  a 
serene  countryside  reminiscent  of  the  rural 
Midwest. 

In  the  Plnf  Barrens  there  Is  the  scent  of 
southern  swamplands.  "I  get  up  at  ?even  In 
the  morning  and  drive  20  minutes  before  I 
hit  a  red  light,"  one  plnelands  resident  told 
me.  To  the  rorth,  75  miles  from  the  pines, 
spring  thaws  In  the  low,  rounded  mountains 
unleash  a  tor  ent  of  crystal  streams  that  hint 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Farms?  Plnelands?  Mountain  brooks?  In 
New  Jersey?  Yes  Indeed,  and  oyster  fleets, 
picturesque  ulndlng  back  roads,  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  ^  wildfowl  In  southern  preserves, 
rattlesnakes  in  the  hills,  plus  some  of  the 
finest  beachei  In  the  world 

Incredibly,  two-thirds  of  New  Jersey  Is  still 
open  spaces- lush  farmlands  and  forests.  It 
is  possible,  with  a  straight  face,  to  describe 
New  Jersey  a(  curately  as  a  small,  largely  un- 
derlnhablted  state. 
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main  campus  and  only  a  few  miles  from 
Trenton,  the  state  capital.  A  fine  way  to 
behave  in  the  governor's  parlor?  Well,  the 
moonlighting  part-time  professor  was  the 
governor,  Brendan  Byrne,  and  he  didn't 
mind. 

He  explained  that  being  squeezed  between 
two  giants  deprived  New  Jersey  of  the  atten- 
tion It  deserves,  and  complained.  Jokingly, 
"most  people  whiz  right  through."  He  might 
have  added  that  more  than  300,000  residents 
whiz  right  out  of  the  state  each  day  to  work 
In  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

"It's  been  an  uphill  battle  from  the  begin- 
ning." the  governor  noted  wryly.  "In  the 
Revolution  they  did  the  paperwork  In  Phila- 
delphia and  the  fighting  in  New  Jersey." 

True  enough.  Nearly  100  engagements  were 
fought  on  New  Jersey  soil.  Including  the 
all-day  battle  at  Monmouth,  longest  of  the 
war.  Lexington,  Concord,  Valley  Porge,  and 
Yorktown  may  be  more  famous,  but  no  state 
suffered  more  than  New  Jersey  In  the  Revo- 
lution. General  Washington  spent  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  war.  Including  three  winters. 
In  New  Jersey. 

Washington's  crossing  of  the  Delaware 
was  the  opening  thrust  of  a  campaign  to 
recapture  New  Jersey  after  his  ragtag  army 
had  been  kicked  all  the  way  across  the  state 
by  Lord  Cornwallls.  His  first  victory,  over  the 
Hessians,  came  at  Trenton.  His  first  defeat 
of  British  regulars  occurred  a  few  days  later 
at  the  Battle  of  Princeton,  fought  a  mile 
from  where  we  sat  that  evening. 

Though  I  respect  Governor  Byrne's  thesis, 
I  suspect  that  today  the  current  Is  reversing, 
and  the  two  giant  neighbors  may  be  suffer- 
ing a  bit  from  the  tug  of  New  Jersey's  dynam- 
ism. For  example,  a  large  number  of  major 
corporations.  Including  some  corporate  op- 
erations of  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph, have  moved  their  headquarters  from 
New  York  to  New  Jersey.  The  open  spaces  of 
the  state  are  attractive,  the  land  Is  cheaper, 
and  the  taxes  are  lower. 

In  the  late  1960's  New  Jersey  opened  the 
Hackensack  Meadowlands  to  development. 
Companies  In  modern  new  buildings,  hotels, 
and  housing  developments  are  rising  on  what 
was  once  a  marsh  and  a  dump,  only  a  few 
minutes  from  Times  Square. 

New  Jersey  lured  the  New  York  Giants 
professional  football  team  out  of  Yankee 
Stadium  to  play  Its  home  games  In  a  new  sta- 
dium erected  in  the  Meadowlands.  The  Cos- 
mos soccer  team  plays  there  as  well.  And  this 
season,  the  New  Jersey  Nets  basketball  team 
will  play  In  the  recently  completed  Meadow- 
lands arena.  New  Yorkers  come  by  droves  to 
the  new  Meadowlands  Racetrack,  where  some 
of  the  highest  purses  In  racing  are  paid. 

This  spill-out  of  commerce  and  sports  ac- 
celerated In  1976  when  New  Jersey  legalized 
casino  gambling  In  Atlantic  City,  the  only 
such  operation  In  the  United  States  outside 
Nevada.  Resorts  International,  the  first  ca- 
sino, bought  the  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  on 
the  Boardwalk,  refurbished  It,  and  In  May 
1978  opened  to  long  lines. 

The  casino  Is  a  cavern  of  crimson  and 
chrome  kitsch  that  covers  60,000  square 
feet.  One  Friday  night  I  stood  at  the  rail 
overlooking  the  gaming  tables.  They  were 
Jammed  with  players,  but  I  had  my  eye  on  a 
pretty  woman  with  shoulder-length  dark 
hair.  She  headed  straight  for  one  of  the  1,650 
slot  machines  that  stood  In  regimental  rows. 
And  within  a  few  minutes,  a  few  minor  pay- 
offs notwithstanding,  I  saw  her  turn  away 
In  disappointment. 

"I've  never  gambled  before,  and  I  guess  I 
shoiUd  have  quit  when  I  was  ahead,"  she 
said,  when  I  asked  her  how  she  felt.  "But 
winning  makes  you  want  to  play  more.  And 
losing  makes  you  want  to  get  your  money 
back."  An  astute  woman,  my  wife. 

Atlantic  City  could  become  the  Las  Vegas 
of  the  East.  Eight  casinos  are  already  thriv- 
ing. A  dozen  others  are  In  the  works.  As  of 
June,  the  state  had  collected  more  than  149 


million  dollars  in  taxes  from  gross  winnings 
of  1.54  billion  doUars. 

The  prosperity,  so  far,  is  confined  to  the 
Boardwalk  casinos.  Atlantic  City  Itself, 
which  has  been  declining  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  still  hurting.  Infiated 
prices  are  driving  out  long-term  residents, 
many  of  whom  are  old,  black,  or  Hispanic. 

The  Reverend  Dante  L.  Glrolaml,  pastor 
and  prior  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentlne  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  on  Pacific  Avenue, 
said,  "This  used  to  be  a  thriving  parish. 
In  Atlantic  City's  heyday,  there  were  11 
Masses  on  Sunday.  Today  we  are  down  to 
180  parishioners,  most  of  them  over  65." 

The  high-paying  Jobs  at  the  casinos  are 
luring  nurses  and  schoolteachers,  skilled 
and  unskilled  Atlantic  City  residents  out  of 
productive  Jobs  and  into  the  gaming  rooms. 
"I  lost  my  housekeeper  of  nine  years  to  the 
hatcheck  room  at  Harrah's,"  Father  Glro- 
laml lamented. 

Others  fear  a  more  sinister  Influence.  "Or- 
ganized crime  Is  definitely  Involved."  said 
Joseph  H.  Rodriguez,  former  chairman  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  of  Inves- 
tigation. "I  Just  hope  Atlantic  City  doesn't 
become  the  government  of  the  state.  Right 
now  we're  blinded  by  the  balance  sheet." 

The  explosive  growth  of  Atlantic  City  has 
sent  shock  waves  Into  the  Pine  Barrens, 
which  fan  out  west  from  the  resort.  The 
plnelands.  a  still  largely  unsettled,  ecologi- 
cally fragile  paradise  of  wildlife  and  exotic 
flora,  are  one  of  New  Jersey's  most  valuable 
natural  resources.'  Now  they  are  becoming 
an  inviting  target  for  development.  Specula- 
tors, including  some  casinos,  have  taken  op- 
tions on  vEist  tracts  of  land.  But  the  state  and 
federal  governments  have  moved  decisively 
to  control  growth. 

A  moratorium  on  construction,  declared 
In  1979,  extended  all  the  way  down  to  small 
landowners  who  wanted  to  build  single- 
family  houses.  Restrictions  were  placed  on 
how  and  to  whom  land  could  be  sold.  Such 
land-use  provisions,  have  Incensed  Atlantic 
City  Interests  who  need  housing  for  em- 
ployees, contractors  who  want  to  build  It, 
farmers  who  fear  their  land  will  become 
worthless,  and  individuals  who  resent  gov- 
ernment intrusion  into  their  lives. 

"Can  you  believe  they  want  to  put  a  water 
meter  on  my  well?"  asked  Marvin  Matlack, 
who  owns  five  acres  in  Chatsworth.  The 
water  beneath  the  plnelands— an  aquifer  big 
enough  to  supply  most  of  the  state — is  a 
prime  concern  of  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments. "I'm  all  for  preservation,"  Mat- 
lack  contended.  "1  like  this  area  the  way  it 
Is,  that's  why  I  live  here,  but  I  want  my 
children  to  be  able  to  build  here  too." 

Budd  Wilson,  an  arohaeologist  who  lives 
on  the  eastern  ed^e  of  the  plnelands.  de- 
plored the  way  the  preservation  act  was 
drawn.  "Tt's  a  law  to  protect  something  nat- 
ural: It's  not  about  the  people  who  are  here 
and  the  rights  they  might  have.  I'd  rather 
have  seen  pre-^ervatlon  through  education 
and  water  and  sewage  regulation." 

A  parallel  preservation  problem  In  the  in- 
dustrialized north  is  how  to  save  the  older, 
decaying  cities.  Newark,  the  largest  city,  has 
lost  25  percent  of  its  population  since  1950. 
Why?  Not  only  are  tax  and  crime  rates 
among  the  highest,  but  when  Newarkers 
grow  old,  they  want  to  leave  the  Inner  city 
and  move  to  nearby  suburbs. 

"We  have  a  nine-year  wait  for  senior  citi- 
zen housing,"  a  county  official  told  me.  "Can 
you  Imagine  telling  someone  who  Is  65  to 
come  back  when  he's  74?" 

JTinions  of  dollars  of  federal  money  have 
been  poured  Into  Newark,  yet  It  still  lan- 
guishes. Mayme  Jurkat.  an  urban  planner  at 
the  Stevens  Tnstltute  of  Technology  In  Ho- 
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boken,  worries  about  the  problem  of  institu- 
tionalizing poverty  In  places  like  Newark. 
"The  federal  money  has  bad  a  negative  Im- 
pact. The  city  has  come  to  depend  on  it," 
she  said.  "Newark  has  become  a  ward  of  the 
federal  government.  And  if  you  get  money 
for  negative  characteristics,  then  you  don't 
want  those  characteristics  to  go  away." 

Despite  this  grass-roots  poverty,  Newark 
remains  the  banking  capital  of  the  state,  a 
hub  of  manufacturing,  the  home  of  Pruden- 
tial, the  nation's  fifth  richest  corporation 
and  largest  Insurance  company.  And  Newark 
is  at  the  center  of  transportation  on  the 
East  Coast.  As  Malcolm  Forbes,  a  Jerseyan 
and  owner  of  the  business  magazine  that 
bears  his  name,  put  it:  "There's  no  other 
transportation  complex  like  this  in  the  world. 
One-third  of  the  American  marketplace  Is 
within  an  overnight  truck  ride  from  New 
Jersey.  While  trucks  are  rolling  down  the 
turnpike,  planes  are  coming  into  Newark 
International  Airport  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  are  all  these  contalnershlps  and 
trains.  This  is  the  most  essential  plsce  of 
turf  in  the  East  Coast  megalopolis." 

Lewis  Perlmutter,  a  laser  engineer  who 
lives  in  Jersey  City,  believes  northern  New 
Jersey  cities  can  be  renewed,  for  a  simple 
reason:  "It's  a  bargain  living  here."  Lewis 
and  Jackie  Olock  renovated  a  120-year-old 
brick  town  house  on  Jersey  City's  Hamilton 
Park.  They  are  pleased  with  their  bargain. 

"Used  bricks  are  seUin>j  for  30  cents  apiece 
today,"  Lewis  said.  "Why.  the  value  of  the 
bricks  alone  in  this  building  is  $20,000.  not 
counting  the  cost  of  putting  them  In  place. 
We  paid  921,000  for  the  building  in  1979. 
and  today  it's  worth  about  9150,000. 

"Our  move  has  certainly  made  sense.  We're 
five  minutes  from  Wall  Street  by  train  at 
half  the  price  of  the  New  York  subway.  Over 
here  you  can  get  ten  times  the  space  for  the 
same  price.  Everything  is  cheaper." 

Others  are  following  their  lead.  On  another 
side  of  Hamilton  Park  I  saw  86  condomin- 
iums about  to  open,  all  carved  out  of  build- 
ings as  old  as  theirs. 

Another  of  New  Jersey's  aging  industrial 
cities,  Paterson,  is  saving  Its  old  buildings 
on  a  much  larger  and  public  scale.  Pater- 
son, the  ratlon'9  first  planned  Industrial 
city,  was  the  brainchild  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
contended  that  the  United  States  would 
never  be  free  of  England  until  it  had  its 
own  manufacturing  capability.  He  urged  that 
the  power  of  the  great  falls  of  the  Passaic 
River,  site  of  present-day  Paterson,  be  tap- 
ped and  factories  built. 

Paterson  became  a  cotton-mill  center,  then 
the  silk-manufacturing  capital  of  the  nation. 
It  also  starred  as  the  largest  locomotive  pro- 
ducer in  the  country.  The  engine  that 
powered  Charles  A.  Lindbergh's  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis  was  built  in  Paterson:  so  was  the  first 
Colt  revolver.  During  World  War  II  it  pro- 
duced aircraft  en.flnes.  But  over  the  years 
manufacturers  kept  moving  to  ereener  pas- 
tures, abandoning  the  old  red-brick  facto- 
ries that  had  been  standing  for  a  century. 

In  1976  Paterson  tried  for  a  novel  come- 
back. The  entire  region  around  the  falls  was 
declared  a  national  historic  landmark.  With 
an  Infusion  of  federal  funds  and  by  the 
hands  of  the  city's  skilled  craftsmen,  the 
region  is  comln<^  to  life  again.  The  city  is 
gambling  that  the  offices,  shoos,  restaurants, 
and  artiste'  lofts  goln^  into  the  old  build- 
ings will  attract  new  businesses. 

At  the  same  time  Paterson  was  developing 
Into  a  manufacturing  center,  nearby  Morris 
County,  now  a  comfortable  suburb,  was  a 
thriving  iron-mining  and  smelting  district — 
that  is,  until  the  1820s  when  It  was  hit  by  an 
energy  crisis.  The  trees  that  fueled  the  fur- 
naces had  been  chonoed  dovim  and  burned. 

Salvation  was  offerei  by  the  hard-coal 
fields  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  problem 
was  getting  the  coal  to  Morris  County,  but 


local  businessmen  had  an  audacious  plan: 
the  Morris  Canal.  Digging  started  in  1825, 
and  within  six  years  it  was  opened,  running 
from  PhiUlpsburg  on  the  Pennsylvania  bor- 
der through  Morris  County  to  Newark.  By 
1836  it  reached  the  Hudson  Blver  at  Jersey 
City,  a  distance  of  102  miles. 

Surmounting  the  heights  along  the  route 
was  a  stupendous  engineering  achievement. 
Boats  entered  the  canal  from  the  Delaware 
River  at  PbiUipsburg  and,  through  a  series 
of  locks  and  ingenious  Inclined  planes,  were 
hauled  up  760  feet  to  the  topmost  point  near 
Lake  Hopatcong,  and  then  lowered  914  feet 
on  the  way  to  the  Hudson. 

"A  one-way  trip  generally  took  about  five 
days,"  said  Jim  Lee  of  Pbilllpsburg,  a  man 
who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  canal. 
When  be  was  discharged  at  the  end  of  World 
War  U,  Jim  bought  a  portion  of  the  old,  then 
abandoned  canal.  He  still  lives  In  a  plane 
tender's  house,  a  lovely  cottage  that  sits  atop 
a  1,600-foot-long  inclined  earthen  plane,  up 
which  the  canalboats  were  hauled. 

"The  boats  were  fioated  into  wooden  cra- 
dles attached  to  a  three-lnch-tbick  cable, 
then  hauled  to  the  top  on  rails,"  Jim  said. 
"The  whole  thing  could  weigh  126  tons, 
pulled  up  by  3,000  feet  of  endless  cable,  but 
would  take  only  about  12  minutes  to  reach 
the  top.  The  power  came  from  a  water  tur- 
bine connected  to  the  cable.  The  canal  was 
tapped  at  its  upper  level,  and  the  water  was 
channeled  down  here  to  spin  the  turbine." 

TTie  Irony  of  Jim's  devotion  to  the  Morris 
Canal  is  that  the  railroads  put  it  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  he  has  been  a  railroad  conductor 
for  40  years.  "Like  the  ancient  mariner  who 
shot  the  albatross,"  Jim  said,  "maybe  I'm 
fated  to  tolk  about  the  damn  thing." 

Canals,  the  Morris  and  later  the  Delaware 
and  Rarltan.  as  well  as  the  early  railroads, 
fueled  New  Jersey's  expansion  as  an  indus- 
trial empire.  And  with  that  came  an  explo- 
sion of  science  and  technology  In  the  state. 

New  Jersey  today  ranks  among  the  top 
ten  states  in  number  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. For  a  century  it  has  been  a  research 
and  development  center,  indeed,  the  team 
conceit  of  R&D  be^an  in  New  Jersey  in  the 
"invention  factories"  conceived  by  Thomas 
Alva  Edison. 

At  his  zenith  Edison  presided  over  a  29- 
acre  research  and  manufacturing  empire  in 
West  Orange,  ^n  his  lifetime  he  amassed 
more  than  a  thousand  patents,  a  record  no 
other  Inventor  has  matched.  His  goal,  he 
once  said,  was  "a  minor  Invention  e'-ery  ten 
days  and  a  big  thing  ewery  six  months." 

Only  one  and  a  half  acres  of  the  complex 
survive,  set  aside  as  a  national  historic  site. 
Preserved  there  for  visitors  are  his  ornate 
office  filled  with  his  books,  a  tum-of-the- 
century  workshop,  and  a  sampling  of  his  in- 
ventions. Off  limits  to  tourists  Is  a  massive 
underground  vault,  built  during  World  War 
n  when  It  was  thought  Germany  might 
bomb  the  East  Coast.  There  three  and  a  half 
million  pages  of  Edison's  personal  papers, 
correspondence,  and  patents,  as  well  as  par- 
ent models,  are  stored. 

"It's  one  of  the  nation's  real  treasures." 
said  archivist  Reed  Abel,  as  we  strolled  the 
aisles.  Abel  showed  me  some  of  the  9.000 
glass-plate  negatives  of  original  Edison  in- 
ventions, and  models  of  devices  that  Edison 
patented:  early  light  bulbs,  phonographs, 
motion-picture  cameras,  storage  batteries. 
In  an  inner  sanctum,  a  vault  within  the 
vault,  were  Edison's  3.0O0  laboratory  note- 
books. Usually  the  time  of  a  discovery,  or  the 
failure  of  an  experiment,  was  noted,  some- 
times with  an  expletive,  and  the  time  was 
often  in  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  One 
notebook  bore  the  inscription,  "Not  for  small 
brained  caoltallsts." 

In  1876,  three  years  before  Edison  patented 
the  electric  light  bulb,  another  of  the  na- 
tion's earliest  inventors,  Alexander  Graliam 
Bell,  had  invented  the  telephone.  Although 
he  did  not  live  In  New  Jersey,  the  Bell  Sys- 


t«m,  the  sprawling  giant  that  grew  from 
Bell's  Invention,  Is  today  New  Jersey's  largest 
private  employer.  I  found  It  interesting  to 
compare  its  main  research  and  development 
center,  Bell  Laboratories  at  Holmdel,  with 
Edison's  pioneering  effort*. 

"This  Is  a  shopping  mall  of  tedhnoiogy," 
explained  Lee  Thomas,  a  specialist  in  VLSI 
(very  large-scale  Integrated)  clrculte.  "Every 
scientific  discipline  you  can  imagine  is  rep- 
resented here.  People  work  night  and  day 
and  on  holidays.  I  love  it."  He  was  bom  in 
Texas,  but  says  he'll  never  leave  New  Jersey. 
'The  best  brains  In  the  nation  are  here." 

Itxomas  handed  me  one  of  Bell  Labs'  latest 
Inventions,  a  VLSI  about  the  diameter  of  a 
penny,  made  of  silicon,  wafer  thin  and  light 
as  a  fe»tber.  "There  are  100,000  transistors  on 
it,"  he  said,  "and  soon  we'll  have  150,000.  It 
will  cost  about  9100  to  make,  use  half  a  watt 
of  power,  and  control  10.000  telephone  con- 
vei'B.itiuns  simultaneously." 

The  transistor  itself  was  Invented  at  Bell 
Labs  34  years  ago.  Over  lunch  with  the  execu- 
tive director  of  communications  sciences  re- 
search, Arno  Penzlas,  I  Jokingly  asked  what 
Bell  Labs  had  done  since  then. 

"Well,  not  a  lot  that  our  customers  can 
see,"  be  replied  In  the  same  vein.  "But  satel- 
lites, fiber  optics,  and  digital  technology  now 
let  you  talk  to  a  whole  lot  more  people  and 
keep  your  phone  bill  down.  The  complexity 
of  that  is  hidden  from  view,  but  managing 
complexity  Is  probably  the  most  Important 
single  thing  we  do.  Our  worldwide  communi- 
cations system  is,  I  think,  the  most  efficient 
on  earth." 

Penzlas  shared  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics 
in  1978  for  his  accidental  discovery  confirm- 
ing the  big  bang  theory  of  the  creation  of 
the  universe.  "We  were  trying  to  examine 
radio  noise  from  the  Milky  Way.  We  found 
much  more  noise  outside  it,  and  that  turned 
out  to  be  the  echo  of  the  fire  of  creation." 
Bell  Labs  likes  to  dovetail  pure  and  applied 
science.  Such  radio  measurements  helped 
determine  how  strong  a  signal  Bell's  com- 
munication satellites  would  need  to  rise 
above  the  backgroiuid  radiation. 

I  wondered  what  other  famous  R&D  oper- 
ations had  been  doing  since  their  early  tri- 
umphs. Like  Hoffmann-lA  Roche  Inc..  where 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  selling  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  Vallum,  was  developed  not  many 
years  after  the  transistor.  The  firm  occupies 
a  70-bulldlng  complex  at  their  c<»porate 
headquarters  in  Nutley. 

It  turns  out  Roche  has  recently  produced 
a  pure  form  of  Interferon  that  may  be  the 
long-sought  substance  to  control  certain 
tyoes  of  cancers  and  viral  infections.  "In- 
terferon is  produced  in  the  body  naturally 
in  r?8ponse  to  viral  Invasion,  but  In  very  mi- 
nute amounts,"  said  Dr  John  J.  Bums,  vice 
president  for  research  at  Roche.  "Now  we 
are  making  it  by  recombinant  DNA  tech- 
nology, using  a  bacterium  that  is  program- 
med to  produce  interferon  by  genetic  engi- 
neering." The  gene-spllclng  techniques  used 
at  Roche  produced  enough  Interferon  to 
begin  the  first  clinical  tests  in  January  1981. 

New  Jersey  Is  the  nation's  leader  in  the 
production  of  oharmaceutlcals:  it  Is  also  in 
the  forefront  of  petroleum  research.  Though 
there  Is  not  a  single  oil  well  in  the  state,  one 
of  the  world's  lareest  petroleum  research 
cen+e's  Exxon  Research  and  Engineering 
Companv.  sprawls  along  Route  1  at  Linden. 
Here  scientists  are  stud''ln<?  how  to  stretch 
the  wo'-ld's  remaJnlnw  rrud»-oll  reserves,  and 
wh'vt  to  do  when  we  run  out.  Exxon  believes 
gasoMne  can  eventually  be  made  from  coal 
at  economical  prices. 

Mo^e  fojftn'tlng  t>i»n  these  enerify  re- 
seorche"!  Is  Eton's  nrobln"  lnt.o  lloiild  mem- 
bn>n«a.  tinv  dn)Diets  of  oil  thut  b»>iave  like 
the  wells  of  hutnon  cells  determining  what 
to  Ipt  noss  In  end  o"t.  Th»  most  nrom'Mng 
p.t)i)'l''».t(on  Is  In  redti'-lng  the  time  VIdney 
piitlents  ha"e  to  snend  on  hemodlalvsls  ma- 
chines. A  liquid  membrane,  now  being  tested 
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In  antmals.  >s  BW»llowed  In  a  mllkshake-Uke 
preparation  V.  passes  through  the  stomach 
and  Into  the  small  Intestine,  where  It  ab- 
sorbs urea  and  then  expels  It  in  the  stool. 
Eventually,  liquid  membranes  may  be  used 
to  absorb  other  body  toxins,  perhaps  from 
drug  overdose  i. 

In  sewage  tieatment  the  oil  membrane  can 
be  made  to  su  jX  up  contaminants,  and  some- 
day may  offer  a  solution  to  one  of  New 
Jersey's  biggest  problems — how  to  rid  Itself 
of  toxic  wast«s  Chemical  manufacturing  Is 
the  state's  Ian  [est  Industry,  but  safe  disposal 
of  chemical  w  istes  and  by-products  was  long 
neglected.  Oftsn  they  have  been  disposed  of 
Illegally  by  jutflts  known  as  "midnight 
dumpers."  Ne  v  Jersey  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Piotectlon  Commissioner  Jerry 
Fitzgerald  English  said,  "So  far,  we've  Idea- 
tlfled  more  tian  300  abandoned  dumping 
sites  In  the  siate  We  are  In  the  process  of 
determining  w  hat's  In  them  In  order  to  clean 
them  up." 

As  a  result  )f  Illegal  dumping.  New  Jersey 
adopted  a  haa  irdous-waste  bill  and  was  the 
nrst  state  to  jirosecute  Illegal  dumpers.  "We 
treat  it  not  dnly  as  a  civil  Infraction  but 
also  as  a  very  serious  criminal  activity.  The 
penalties  can  run  high,  as  much  as  $25,000 
In  fines  a  day  ind  prison  sentences  up  to  five 
years."  Commissioner  English  said. 

Enforcing  tlie  law  Is  another  thing.  Marie 
Newhard.  who  lives  in  Presidential  Lakes  on 
the  edge  of  the  plnelands,  told  me  of  trucks 
"dumping  stuir  In  the  lake  behind  our  house 
In  broad  daylight.  It's  sickening.  Someday 
that's  going  ta  be  our  drinking  water,  and 
we  can't  get  anyone  to  stop  It." 

According  to  Edwin  Stler,  head  of  the 
criminal  Justice  division  of  the  state  attorney 
general's  ofHct.  some  midnight  (and  day- 
light) dumpere  are  controlled  by  organized 
crime.  "At  flri  we  went  after  the  individual 
truckers."  helsald.  "Now  the  campaign  Is 
against  the  hlther-ups,  and  convictions  have 
been  obtained?" 

I  asked  Stlei'  whether  New  Jersey's  reputa- 
tion as  a  ha  van  for  organized  crime  was  de- 
served. "Llkejmost  big  states  we  have  our 
share,"  he  said.  "It  got  a  foothold  during 
Prohibition,  we  had  a  long,  unguarded  coast- 
line that  madlB  smuggling  easy.  We  had  the 
Isolated  Pine  barrens,  where  stills  could  oper- 
ate. We  had  ^  large  Immigrant  population 
that  was  an  qasy  mark  for  organized  crime. 
And  until  a  f«w  years  ago  New  Jersey  didn't 
have  an  adequate  statewide  force  to  prosecute 
large-scale  crli  oe.  Local  communities  couldn't 
handle  it." 

The  sheriff  of  rural  Hunterdon  County,  tn 
New  Jersey's  Isr  west,  never  had  such  prob- 
lems. Sheriff  Ruth  S.  Carpenter,  the  first 
wonum  elected  to  that  office  In  New  Jersey, 
doesn't  even  c&rry  a  gun.  "I  can  talk  people 
out  of  most  t  lings,"  she  laughed. 

Her  office  li  In  the  historic  Plemlngton 
Courthouse,  where  the  celebrated  Lindbergh 
kidnapping  trial,  the  so-called  trial  of  the 
century,  was  l^eld  In  1935.  "Law  students  still 
come  here  anc|  read  the  transcripts  and  scan 
pers,  but  nobody  much  cares 
told  me. 

the  faded  pictures  of  Charles 
famous  aviator,  his  wife,  Anne 
h.  their  baby.  Charles  Jr.. 
electrocuted  for  killing  the 
child.  Bruno  Rjlchard  Hauptmann.  How  about 
the  old  Lindbergh  mansion.  I  asVed.  the 
scene  of  the  crime;  was  It  still  standing  en 
the  hilltop  neu-  Hopewell? 

It  was.  but  It  was  not  easy  to  find.  Charles 
Lindbergh  prli  ed  seclusion .  The  house  was  at 
the  end  of  a  lopg.  narrow  road  that  penetrates 
a  thick  forest.  It  had  changed  little  from  the 
old  newspaper*  photos. 

"The  mansion  belongs  to  the  state,"  said 
James  Morrlsod,  the  young  man  who  met  me 
at  the  front  door.  "It's  a  home  for  youthful 
was  assistant  superintendent 
In  the  prograi^  that  gets  young  troublemak- 
ers off  ble-cltj  streets  and  Into  a  rural  work 
atmosphere. 


the  old  news] 
any  more,"  sh 

We  looked 
Lindbergh,  th 
Morrow  Llnd 
and   the   ma: 


Jim  ahowed  me  around  the  houae  and 
grounds,  well  kept  and  still  elegant.  "A  few 
tourists  make  the:r  wiiy  up  here  now  and 
then,"  he  said,  "but  not  many  realize  what 
the  house  Is  used  for  now." 

Another  tragedy  of  the  19308  that  cata- 
pulted New  Jersey  Into  the  headlines  was  the 
crash  of  the  dirigible  Hindenberg  at  Lake- 
hurst.  Driving  across  the  scrublands  of  cen- 
tral Jersey.  I  was  attracted  by  the  massive 
hangars  of  the  onetime  dirigible  base.  Nick 
Grand,  a  public  affairs  officer,  gave  me  a  tour. 
This  was  the  nation's  major  International 
airport,"  he  said,  "for  dirigibles  crossing  the 
Atlantic  In  the  1920s  and  '308." 

Today  the  base  Is  a  U.S.  Navy  engineering 
and  testing  facility.  We  drove  into  the  800- 
foot-long  main  hangar,  which  dates  from 
1921.  A  good  portion  of  Its  36  million  cubic 
feet  was  filled  with  a  scaled-down  deck  of  an 
aircraft  carrier,  complete  with  real  Jet  fight- 
ers, tractors,  and  catapults.  "This  is  where  all 
the  Navy's  flight-deck  officers  are  trained." 
Nick  said.  "We  can  do  everything  except 
launch  a  plane  out  the  door." 

Once  I  got  over  the  shock  of  finding  an  air- 
craft carrier  In  an  old  hangar  In  the  center 
of  the  state,  one  big  piece  of  the  New  Jersey 
puzzle  fell  Into  place.  Industrial  archaeolo- 
gist Ed  Rutsch  had  rhapsodized  about  the 
"adaptive  reuse"  of  anHqtiated  structures. 
Lakehurst  suggested  that  this  blending  of 
the  old  and  ne,v  with  hardly  a  shrug,  with  all 
the  confidence  that  comes  of  maturity,  was 
a  central  motive  of  New  Jersey  life.  Cape 
May  proved  it. 

"Cape  May  received  a  three-mllUon-doUar 
urban-renewal  grant  to  stay  old,"  a  local 
scholar  of  New  Jersey's  past  and  present  told 
me.  One  of  the  nation's  oldest  summer  re- 
sorts, renowned  years  ago  ais  the  watering 
place  of  Presidents — Buchanan,  Pierce.  Har- 
rison. Qrant — Cape  May  is  today  a  Victorian 
architectural  gem.  More  than  600  structures 
from  the  last  century  survive. 

The  well-kept,  turreted.  flUgreed  buildings 
grace  winding,  shaded  streets.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  vacationers  go  there  every  sum- 
mer to  be  transported  back  to  a  simpler, 
less  hurried  time. 

I  stayed  at  the  Cbalfonte  Hotel,  a  three- 
story,  hundred-room  structure  built  in  1876. 
Things  haven't  changed  much  since:  no 
elevators,  no  air  conditioning,  no  room 
phones,  and  the  "facilities"  down  the  hall. 
It's  still  a  grand  old  place  and  has  the  most 
wonderful  cook  in  the  world. 

Helen  Dlckerson.  70.  has  been  cooking 
three  meals  a  day  for  a  hotel  full  of  guests 
for  45  years.  "I've  never  used  any  recipes." 
she  said,  stirring  up  homemade  mayonnaise. 
"I  just  quit  when  It  looks  good." 

Her  specialties  are  prime  ribs,  kidney  stew, 
southern-fried  chicken,  and  spoon  bread. 
She  gets  up  before  dawn  every  morning  and 
does  all  the  shopping.  That's  New  Jersey 
hustle.  That's  tougb. 

One  evening,  after  the  sun  went  down,  I 
sat  in  a  rocking  chair  on  the  hotel's  veranda, 
watching  strollers  along  Howard  Street 
caught  In  the  flickering  reflections  of  the 
gsisllghts  In  the  center  of  town.  Hotel  man- 
ager Judy  Bartella  came  out  and  asked  If  I 
was  bored. 

"We  have  an  old  television  somewhere." 
she  said.  "Ill  get  It  If  you  need  a  fix." 

I  declined  the  offer,  preferring  Instead  to 
wile  the  evening  away,  silently  wondering 
how  I  could  have  missed  so  many  things  In 
New  Jersey  In  all  those  years  I  lived  so  clos«. 
And,  too,  feeling  a  little  sorry  for  all  those 
people  who  never  get  off  the  road  and  see 
one  of  our  most  historic,  productive,  and 
elegant  states.0 


NORTHERN  PLAINS  RESOURCE 
COUNCIL 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's call  for  increased  reliance 
on  volunteerlsm  came  to  mind  recently 


as  I  read  an  editorial  comment  in  the 
Billings  Gazette  concerning  the  North- 
ei-n  Plains  Resource  Council  (NPRC). 

NPRC  is  this  year  marking  a  decade 
of  involvement  in  natural  resource  Is- 
sues in  Montana  and  neighboring  States. 
With  a  dogged  can-do  attitude,  this  citi- 
zens group  has  helped  to  shape  the 
future  of  Montana  in  the  face  of  moiuit- 
ing  pressure  for  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources. 

The  group  has  frequently  been  con- 
troversial in  the  positions  it  has  advo- 
cated. However,  it  is  precisely  this  streak 
of  independence  that  I  believe  lends  vi- 
tality to  public  interest  organizations. 

I  commend  the  work  of  the  NPRC  to 
my  colleagues  and  I  ask  that  the  Octo- 
ber 27,  1981,  editorial  from  the  Billings 
Gazette  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Valuabu:  Cotjntekbalancs 

It  Is  hard  to  realize  that  the  Northern 
Plains  Resource  Council,  that  outspoken 
spokesman  for  environmentalists  and  many 
ranchers  in  Montana,  is  10  years  old. 

It  may  seem  like  a  century  to  those  devel- 
opero  whose  plans  have  been  altered  and 
delayed  by  this  citizen  group. 

NPRC  has  played  a  counterbalance  role  In 
its  dogged  persistence  of  the  environmental- 
ist line.  It  has  made  the  developer  realize 
that  there  are  others  to  be  considered  as 
well  as  his  own  balance  sheet  and  that  there 
are  resources  others  value  highly. 

NPRC  has  attracted  strange  allies — the 
rancher  who  scorned  the  longhalrs  and  the 
young  Idealists  who  would  prefer  that  man- 
kind drew  his  energy  from  alternate  sources, 
not  fossil  fuels. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  dedication 
of  the  young  men  and  women  who  have  been 
staff  members  with  NPRC  In  its  first  decade. 
Some  may  feel  they  have  been  overzealous  in 
their  preservation  efforts.  Recognize,  though, 
they  were  not  the  first  to  use  the  courts  and 
government  agencies  for  their  own  purpose. 

Others,  and  we  rank  with  them,  feel  that 
the  research  they  have  done,  the  statistical 
materials  they  have  produced  and  the  facts 
they  have  made  public  have  and  are  serving 
a  useful  purpose.  Again,  It  Is  the  value  of  a 
counterbalance  against  the  rosy  picture  of 
Jobs  and  boom.  Everybody  does  not  share 
this  wealth  and  some  pay  more  than  others. 

We  understand  NPRC  feelings  that  there 
are  enough  coal  prospects  available  that  it  is 
not  necesary  to  destroy  good  bottom  land 
and  wreck  water  tables  to  meet  needs. 

We  also  recognize  that  many  of  the  land- 
owners involved  in  NPRC  efforts  have  a  self- 
interest  in  preserving  what  has  been  good 
for  them,  the  same  as  the  stockman  of  years 
ago  scorned  the  plow.  Their  concern  is  not 
as  idealistic  as  that  of  the  young  staff  mem- 
ber— but  certainly  no  worse  than  that  of  the 
consortium  seeking  to  start  a  mine  as  a 
profit-center. 

The  Northern  Plains  Resource  Council  Is 
playing  an  important  role  In  the  way  Mon- 
tana Is  developing.  Most  of  us  don'trelish  a 
repeat  of  the  early  day  reap,  ruin  and  run 
development  of  natural  resources.^ 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF   POSITION  ON 
VOTES 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  was  neces- 
sarily absent  from  the  Senate  yesterday 
because  of  illness.  In  conseauence,  I 
missed  several  rollcall  votes.  I  wish  to 
state  for  the  record  that  had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
rollcall  votes  Nos.  349,  350,  and  351,  and 
"nay"  on  No.  352.» 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30  ajn.  to- 
morrow.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  tv.'o  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  past  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  5  m'nutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  REQUEST 
FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  1408 
TOMORROW  AND  TIME  LIMITA- 
TION THEREON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  turn  to  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  Order  No.  179,  S.  1408, 
the  military  construction  authorization 
bill,  imder  a  time  agreement  as  follows: 

Two  hours  on  the  bill,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
ranking  member  or  their  designfees;  1 
hour  on  amendments  in  the  first  degree; 
30  minutes  on  amendments  in  the  second 
degree;  20  minutes  on  any  debatable 
motions,  appeals  or  points  of  order,  if 
such  be  submitted  to  the  Senate;  1  hour 
on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  deal- 
ing with  authorizing  construction  of  an 
RFD  at  Ma^DiU  AFB;  1  hour  on  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  dealing 
with  adding  funds  for  the  Yuma  Proving 
Grounds;  and  that  the  agreement  be  in 
the  usual  form,  with  the  following  pro- 
viso: That  on  the  Davis-Bacon  matter, 
there  be  only  1  amendment  in  order,  to 
be  offered  by  Senator  Jackson,  to  strike 
the  waiver  provision  (section  1008)  and 
that  the  amendment  be  limited  to  8 
hours  equally  divided. 

UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  REQUEST  POR  CERTAIN 
ACTIONS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Chair  puts 
that  request,  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  hour  of  12  noon  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  temporarily  lay  aside  the 
pending  business  and  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  tabling  motion  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider on  the  Bumpers-Humphrey 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  thereafter,  the  Senate  con- 
tinue with  consideration  of  the  energy 
and  water  development  bill  and  that, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  energy -water 
development  bill,  we  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  military  construction  author- 
ization bill  if  such  time  is  required. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Reserving  the  right  to 


object,  Mr.  President,  I  had  discussed 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  possibility  that  the  conference  report 
on  the  defense  authorization  bill  be 
taken  up  tonight.  There  are  several  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  speak  on  that  for 
about  2  hours'  time.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
dispose  of  that  tomorrow  morning  rather 
than  take  up  the  miUtary  construction 
bill  and  take  up  the  miUtary  construc- 
tion bill  following  the  energy  and  water 
bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President,  there  is  no  one  try- 
ing to  hold  up  that  miUtary  authoriza- 
tion conference  report,  but  there  are 
s<xne  of  us  who  want  to  point  out  some 
of  the  things  that  have  taken  place  since 
that  bill  left  the  Senate  Chamber.  There 
are  considerable.  We  think  we  are  going 
to  have  to  have  some  time  to  discuss  it. 
We  are  not  trying  to  hold  it  up  at  all.  I 
think  we  could  agree  to  have  it  come  up 
tomorrow  afternoon.  I  know  it  is  a  privi- 
leged matter  and  could  come  up  at  any 
time,  but  I  think  if  it  comes  up  tomorrow 
morning,  with  all  the  things  we  have 
going  on,  it  is  going  to  require  consider- 
able debate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  he  was  concerned 
about  a  hearing  which  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Cwnmittee  has  scheduled  tomorrow 
which  I  am  willing  to  cancel  so  those  who 
wish  to  attend  will  not  miss  anything. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an- 
other hearing  where  the  Governors  are 
coming,  on  Governmental  Affairs.  My 
own  Governor  is  going  to  be  here  dis- 
cussing some  very  important  matters.  I 
think  Senator  Levin  will  be  at  that  hear- 
ing and  it  is  going  to  be  very  difiScult  for 
us  to  be  here  tomorrow  morning  to  de- 
bate that  matter.  We  are  not  going  to 
hold  it  up,  but  if  it  does  come  up  in  the 
morning,  and  that  is  up  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  leader  that  it  is  going  to 
require  considerable  debate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  not  object  to 
this  request.  I  understand  fully  his  de- 
sire to  get  this  conference  bill  out,  but 
this  military  construction  has  been  so 
difficult  and  agreement  so  elusive,  I  do 
not  wish  to 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  why  can 
we  not  proceed  with  the  conference  re- 
port tonight?  I  am  willing  to  stay  as  long 
as  we  need  to.  We  can  get  it  done  to- 
night. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  assuming  that  all 
Senators  imderstand  that  I  have  made  a 
representation  that  there  will  be  no 
more  record  votes  on  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  can  put  over  a  rec- 
ord vote.  I  am  prepared  to  dispose  of  it 
by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  this  au- 
thorization bill  has  the  go-ahead  on  the 
MX  and  B-1  bomber.  It  also  has  ccm- 
siderable  cuts  in  read'ness  that  go  far 
below  the  Senate  bill  and,  in  some  cases, 
below  the  House  bill,  also.  There  has 
been  very  little  public  notice  of  this. 
There  have  been  significant  changes 
made  in  this  authorization  bill  in  con- 
ference more  than  any   authorization 


bill  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  in 
conference.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to 
go  through  without  our  having  a  chance 
to  discuss  it  and  have  people  recognize 
what  has  happened  during  the  process  of 
conference.  A  lot  has  happened  in  con- 
ference. 

I  am  not  opposing  the  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  intend  in  the  flnal  analysis  to 
vote  for  it.  But  it  ought  to  be  discussed. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  begin  to  dis- 
cuss it  tonight.  I  shall  certainly  stay 
here  with  him.  "Riere  will  not  be  a  vote 
on  it  tonight. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  suggest,  then,  Mr. 
President,  that  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  (Mr.  Tower)  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nuirw) 
would  be  agreeable  to  our  providing  time 
for  debate  on  this  conference  report  to- 
night and,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  lay 
it  aside  tomorrow  to  continue  with  the 
procedure  that  is  included  in  the  unan- 
imous-consent request  now  pending. 

Before  they  answer,  Mr.  President,  I 
omitted  one  phrase  in  the  time  request, 
which  I  add  to  the  request  at  this  time,  at 
the  end.  that  no  amendments  be  in  or- 
der to  the  Jackson  amendment. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Texas 

Mr.  TOWER.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  President  I  under- 
stand the  concern  expressed  by  Seiuitor 
NuNN,  because  what  we  did  was  unusual. 
It  was  to  accommodate  a  reduction  tnat 
we  knew  was  certain  to  come  in  defense 
authorization  through  the  appropriation 
process  and  was  some  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  two  authorizing  committees 
to  exercise  some  influence  over  what 
happened  in  the  Appropriations  Ccwn- 
mittee.  The  Senate  must  act  first  be- 
cause the  Senate  has  the  papers.  In  the 
House,  they  are  trying  to  get  a  rule  to 
expedite  action  on  it  over  there. 

If  we  start  setting  It  over  imtil  tomor- 
row afternoon,  Friday,  or  something  like 
that,  it  is  going  to  drag  on  and  on.  It  is 
my  understanding  they  are  already 
marking  up  defense  appropriations  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I,  for  one,  am 
not  prepared  to  abdicate  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  authorizing  committee.  I  hope 
other  members  of  my  committee  will  co- 
operate In  that. 

Mr.  President,  our  conference  has  been 
going  on  since  July  23.  I  freely  admit  it 
is  the  adm  n'strat'.on's  fault  that  it  has 
dragged  on  that  long. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  cer- 
tainly  

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  knows  that  I  am  not  completely 
attuned  to  the  administration  on  this. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  ab- 
so'ute'y.  I  in  no  way  fau't  the  Senator 
from  Texas  on  this,  but  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  right  to  know  what 
happened  in  the  conference,  and  a  lot 
happened  in  the  conference  that  many  in 
this  body  have  no  idea  about. 

UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  r.EQUEST  TO  CONSIDER 
S.    815   TONIGHT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  add  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  t'me  for  routine 
morning  business  this  evening,  the  Sen- 
ate turn  to  consideration  of  S.  815,  de- 
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fense  authorization  conference  report 
and  that  debate  continue  on  that  for  a 
period  of  n  )t  to  exceed  2  hours,  at  the 
end  of  whicl  i  period,  without  further  ac- 
tion, motioi .  or  debate,  the  Senate  will 
automatical  y  stand  in  recess  under  the 
provisions  o  :  the  previous  order. 

Mr.  NUNfJ.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  will  be  very  easy 
to  resolve  if  we  .simply  bring  up  the  con- 
ference repjrt  tomorrow  afternoon  at 
some  point  After  1  o'clock  tomorrow 
afternoon,  ve  can  have  2  hours  on  the 
conference  j-eport.  and  at  that  time  we 
will  be  glad  for  it  to  be  voted  on.  It  is 
not  going  tj  be  voted  on  before  then. 
I  am  not  a  champion  fllibusterer.  but  I 
think  I  can  last  all  night. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  stay  here  to 
no  avail  tonight,  we  can  do  that.  It  Is 
not  going  td  be  voted  on  tonight,  and  I 
see  no  reason  for  proceeding  in  that 
manner.      ] 

Mr.  BAKIR.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absencejof  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  thelroU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum]  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  itps  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
withdraw  tlje  request  I  have  now  pend- 
to  try  to  rephrase  it. 

OUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

R.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
onsent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  until  9:30  am.  tomorrow  and 
that  after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order  there 
be  a  brief  pjeriod  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morjiing  business  in  which  Sen- 
ators may  tpeak  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  ea(}h  and  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.;  that  at  10  a.m.  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  12  o'clock  noon,  if  the  Senate  has  not 
completed  debate  on  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill,  the  Senate 
temporarily  ]  lay  aside  the  military  con- 
struction aiithorization  bill  and  vote  on 
the  tabling  motion  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider on  the  Bumpers -Humphrey 
amendment}  that  immediately  after  the 
vote  on  thei  tabling  motion  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  the  military 
constructiort  authorization  bill,  if  debate 
thereon  and  disposition  has  not  been  ac- 
complished prior  to  that  time:  that  in 
any  event  ^fter  the  romplrtion  of  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate resume  Consideration  of  the  energy 
and  water  development  appropriations 
bill,  and  thajt  the  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished 
Tower)   to 
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turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  Defense 
authorization  conference  report. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  he  also  Include 
in  that  Senator  Mattincly's  amendment 
to  the  energy  and  water  development  ap- 
propriations bill  5  minutes  to  a  side? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  the  energy  and  water  de- 
velopment appropriations  bill  on  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  M\t- 
TiNCLY)  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  10 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  what  is  the 
Mattingly  amendment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield,  it  would  be  the  across-the- 
board  reduction  that  he  offered  on  each 
of  the  other  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  what 
amount? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Energy  and  water. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  what 
amoimt? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  The  percentage? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  2.6. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  are  the 
Other  parameters  of  the  agreement  on 
the  military  construction  bill,  may  I  ask 
the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
yet  stated  those. 

I  thank  the  minority  leader  for  re- 
minding me. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  the  terms  of 
the  previous  time  agreement  on  mili- 
tary construction  to  wit: 

That  there  be  2  hours  on  the  bill  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Conmilttee  and 
the  ranking  member  or  their  designees; 
1  hour  on  amendments  in  the  first  de- 
gree; 30  minutes  on  amendments  in  the 
second  degree;  20  minutes  on  any  de- 
batable motions,  appeals  or  points  of 
order,  if  so  submitted  to  the  Senate; 
1  hour  on  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida,  Senator 
Chiles,  dealing  with  authorizing  con- 
struction of  an  RDF  at  McDill  AFB;  1 
hour  on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  Senator 
DeConcini.  dealing  with  adding  funds 
for  the  Yuma  Proving  Grounds;  and 
that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form, 
with  the  following  proviso:  That  on  the 
Davis-Bacon  matter  there  be  only  one 
amendment  in  order,  to  be  offered  by 
Senator  Jackson,  to  strike  the  waiver 
provision  (section  1008)  and  that  the 
amendment  be  limited  to  8  hours  equally 
divided,  and  that  no  amendments  be  in 
order  to  the  Jackson  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  majority  leader  assure  that  none  of 
the  amendments  that  are  provided  for  in 
the  agreement  which  he  has  just  pro- 
posed would  deal  with  Davis-Bacon? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senator  of  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
amendment  dealing  with  Davis-Bacon  is 


an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Senator 

Mr.  B.-VKER  Mr.  Prfs'rlpnt  th"  lost 
paragraph  of  the  request  Is  on  Davls- 
B'con.  that  there  ii'  u..  ..  out  u.....  a- 
ment  in  order,  and  that  is  the  Jackson 
ampndment  and  no  amendment  to  the 
Jackson  amendment  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Leader,  did 
you  include  in  the  energy  bill,  when  you 
return  to  it,  an  amendment  that  I  intend 
to  offer? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  there  Is 
no  exclusion  of  amendments.  There  is  no 
exclusive  list.  But  do  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  Is  willing  to 
accept  a  short  time  limitation? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  willing  to  have 
10  minutes.  It  is  on  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Agency  funds,  and  because  of  con- 
fusion that  is  in  the  bill  I  am  offering 
an  amendment  which  will  not  take  more 
than  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Equally  divided? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Five  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will  add 
that  to  my  request  on  an  amendment 
dealing  with  an  amendment  to  be  offered, 
10  minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  have 
to  object  to  that  amendment.  The  man- 
ager of  that  bill  is  not  here  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  personally  do  not  have 
an  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  withdraw  the  request. 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  I  will  provide  him  the  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  not  have 
asked  for  that  but  for  the  fact  that  Sena- 
tor Johnston  had  agreed.  He  is  not  here, 
so  we  will  leave  It  that  way.  He  has 
agreed  to  It. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  on  the  Tower 
amendment  I  believe  it  was  suggested 
15  minutes  to  a  side.  It  is  a  very  impor- 
tant amendment  which  involves  $500 
million,  which  is  very  vital  to  the  Savan- 
nah River  Plant  In  my  home  county,  and 
it  is  very  urgently  needed.  I  would  at 
least  like  to  have  5  minutes  on  that.  If 
you  want  to  Increase  that  to  20  minutes 
I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  increase  the  time  from 
30  to  40  minutes,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  5  minutes  be  allocated  to 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  Senators.  I  am  especially  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Mas'^achnsetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  for  his  diligent  efforts  to  try 
to  work  this  out,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly),  Senator 
NuNN,  the  minority  leader,  and  so  many 
others  who  made  it  possible  to  get  this 
rather  complex  arrangement  in  shape. 

The  time  limitation  agreement  fol- 
lows: 

Ordered.  That  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday, 
Nov.  5.  1981  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  179,  S.  1408.  a  bUl  to 
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authorize  certain  construction  at  mlllUry 
Installations  ror  fiscal  year  1982.  and  {or 
other  purposes,  debate  on  any  amendment 
In  the  first  degree  (except  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson )  on  Davis-Bacon  which 
shall  be  the  only  amendment  on  this  sub- 
ject In  order  and  which  shall  not  be  jsubject 
to  amendment  on  which  there  shall  be  8 
hours,  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  on  Mac- 
Dill  AFB  on  which  there  shall  be  1  hour,  and 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  on  the  Yuma 
Proving  Grounds  on  which  there  shall  be  1 
hour)  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill;  debate 
on  any  amendment  In  the  second  degree 
shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill:  and  debate  on 
any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order  which  Is  submitted  or  on  which  the 
Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be  limited  to 
20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill :  Provided.  That  In  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  bill  is  In  favor  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  amendment  that  Is 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill 
shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tov»ER)  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  or  their  designees.  Pro- 
vided. That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of 
them.  may.  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  anv  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order. 

MEASURES  INDEFINITELY    ,1 
POSTPONED       <^y^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  cer- 
tain matters  that  are  eligible  to  be  dealt 
with  on  this  side,  and  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  if  he  is  agree- 
able to  considering  a  list  of  21  items 
which  appear  on  the  calendar  and  have 
for  some  time,  which  I  understand  may 
be  indefinitely  postponed  as  a  result  of  a 
number  of  factors,  either  companion  bills 
or  subject  matter  having  been  dealt  with 
in  the  reconciliation  or  otherwise. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  if  he  would  be  in  position 
to  consider  this  list  of  21  measures,  and 
if  he  is  in  position  to  approve  it  I  would 
propose  to  ask  the  Senate  to  act  enbloc 
on  these  matters. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  sure  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  I  are 
looking  at  the  same  list.  I  count  21,  in- 
cluding the  four  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  and  since 
we  are  dealing  with  items  on  the  calen- 
dar, let  me  read  the  calendar  numbers  so 
that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
indefinitely  postpone  the  following 
items: 

Calendar  No.  90.  S.  1017;  Calendar  No. 
106,  S.  1021;  Calendar  No.  107,  S.  998; 
Calendar  No.  119,  S.  1198;  Calendar  No. 
120,  S.  1199;  Calendar  No.  122,  S.  720; 
Calendar  No.  125,  S.  1100;  Calendar  No. 
126.  S.  1155;  Calendar  No.  127.  S.  799; 


Calendar  No.  128.  S.  1029;  Calendar  No. 
129.  S.  801;  Calendar  No.  131,  S.  1201; 
Calendar  No.  185,  H.R.  3238;  Calendar 
No.  189,  S.  755;  Calendar  No.  218,  S.  1085; 
Calendar  No.  220,  S.  1087;  Calendar  No. 
224.  S.  1090;  Calendar  No.  204,  S.  Res. 
166;  Calendar  No.  206,  S.  Res.  170;  Cal- 
endar No.  208,  S.  Res.  172;  and  Calendar 
No.  209,  S.  Res.  173. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  measures  indefinitely  postponed 
are  as  follows: 

Calendar  90.  S.  1017,  a  bUl  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
marltlms  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes; 

Calendar  106,  S.  1021.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  civilian  rrograms  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other  purposes: 

Calendar  107,  S.  998,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  and  the 
Energy  Security  Act  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve, 
to  provide  for  transition  In  fiscal  year  1982 
to  an  alternative  off-budget  funding  mech- 
anism lor  financing  the  purchase  of  petro- 
leum for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

Calendar  119,  S.  1198.  a  bUl  to  amend  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
highway  safety,  and  for  other  purposes; 

Calendar  120,  S.  1199,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

Calendar  122,  S.  720,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Public  Telecommunications  Act  of  1981"; 

Calendar  125.  S.  1100.  a  bill  to  Improve 
rail  service  In  the  Northwest  region  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

Calendar  126,  S.  1155,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

Calendar  127,  S  799,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend titles  VII,  and  vm  of  such  act  with 
regard  to  training  In  the  health  professions 
and  nursing,  and  for  other  purposes; 

Calendar  128.  S.  1029.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
xni  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relat- 
ing to  health  maintenance  organizations; 

Calendar  129.  S  801,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act  to  revise  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps; 

Calendar  131,  S.  1201,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  trade  ad- 
justment assistance; 

Calendar  185,  HJl.  3238,  an  act  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  to  extend 
certain  authorizations  of  appropriations  con- 
tained In  such  Act  relating  to  public  broad- 
casting, and  for  other  purposes; 

Calendar  189.  S.  755,  a  bill  to  revise  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol - 
Ism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970  and  the  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act; 

Calendar  318,  8.  1085,  a  bUl  to  provide  a 
reauthorization  for  the  Head  Start  program, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

Calendar  320,  S.  1087,  a  bill  to  reauthorize 
programs  under  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Calendar  224,  S.  1090,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  support  serv- 
ices and  research  relating  to  adolescent 
pregnancy  and  parenthood; 

Calendar  204.  S.  Res.  166.  resolution 
waiving  section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  755; 

Calendar  206,  S.  Res.  170,  resolution  waiv- 
ing section  402 'al  of  the  C:ing-es-lonal 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1065; 

Calendar  308,  S.  Res.  173,  resolution  waiv- 


ing lectlon  403(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  resi>ect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1087;  and 

Calendar  209.  S.  Res.  173,  resolution  waiv- 
ing section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1090. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
certaji  other  matters  that  may  be  dealt 
with  I  trust  at  this  moment.  I  have  two 
unanimous-consent  requests. 

SUBCOMMIITEE  ON  INTESCOVEKNMENTAL  EELA- 
TIONS  OF  THE  COM lUTTEZ  ON  COVXRNMKirrAL 
AFPAiaS 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  on  Wednesday. 
November  4.  at  9  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  "Fiscal  Disparities:  Payments  in  Lieu 
of  Taxes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Chair  withhold  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  President.  I  will  put  the  request 
now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
observe  that  this  request  is  obviously  for 
a  meeting  that  has  already  occurred. 
I  am  advised  that  the  minority  leader 
was  on  the  floor  and  willing  to  consider 
this  request  this  morning.  I  was  not  here. 
I  was  necessarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
attending  a  meeting  at  the  White  House 
with  the  President. 

I  ordinarily  would  not  wish  to  put  a 
ratification  of  a  consent  agreement  as 
I  have  just  done,  but  I  appreciate  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senate  and  I  especially 
appreciate  the  understanding  of  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
second  request  in  respect  to  a  commit- 
tee meeting  which  has  already  occurred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  be  author- 
ized to  hold  a  full  committee  hearing 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at  10 
am.  on  Wednesday,  November  4,  to  dis- 
cuss Government  competition  with  small 
business. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  request  be  considered  in 
the  Record  in  conjunction  with  the  first 
and  that  the  explanation  I  gave  apply 
to  both  reo.uests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 
TIONS OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  OOVERNMENTAl, 
AITA2BS 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  November  5,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold 
a  hearing  to  review  the  1981  block 
grants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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on  oovHiMMEirrAt  aitmbs 

,^., I  ask  untuiimous  consent 

Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
to  meet  during  the  ses- 
Senate  tomorrow.  Thursday. 
^,  to  discuss  the  acquisition 
I  he  Department  of  Defense. 
OFFICER.  Without 
is  so  ordered. 


BAK]ER 


PRBSIDING 


\ 


CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAK^R.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
three  items  on  today's  Executive  Calen- 
dar beginning  on  page  2  under  New  Re- 
ports that  pre  cleared  on  our  calendar. 
Could  I  Iniuire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  he  is  in  a  position  to  consider  all  or 
any  part  ol   those  nominations. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguish!  d  majority  leader.  The  three 
nomination  i  on  page  2  have  been  cleared. 

Mr.  BAITER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAJ5ER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
go  into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  consideriiig  the  three  nominations  ap- 
pearing on  page  2  of  today's  Executive 
Calendar  under  New  Reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  ID  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BA^R.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  three  nomi- 
nations be  I  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered en  blo^  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


considered  and  con- 
are  as  follows : 

Protection  Acenct 
'todhUQter,   of   Maryland,    to  be 
A  Imlnlstrator    for    Toxic     Sub- 


The  nominations 
firmed  en  bl  oc  : 

ENVnOKHENTAI. 

John  A. 
AMlstant 

stances. 

DEFkSTMENT   OF   COMMERCE 

Carlos  C.  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Depaitment  or  the  Interior 
Robert  A.  Jantzen,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Mr.  BAK IR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  <he  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nations weee  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motioa  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  jconsent  that  the  President 
bo  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEdlSLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAF?ER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  Consent  that  the  Senate  now 
return  to  l€telslative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  11  is  so  ordered. 


RESTORATION  OP  MINIMUM  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  4331. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jep- 
SEN)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4331)  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981  to  restore  minimum 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendment, 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  to  a 
conference  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
President  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Arhstrong,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Lonc, 
and  Mr.  Motnihan  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  to  the  Senate  may  I  attempt  to 
state  the  program. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  clarify  when  he  expects 
the  defense  authorization  conference  re- 
port to  be  coming  up? 

Mr.  BAKER.  By  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  NUNN.  But  not  before;  at  the 
earliest  it  would  not  be  before  1  o'clock, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  assure  him  that 
it  would  not  be  before  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30  a.m. 
After  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  will  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

At  10  o'clock  tomorrow  the  Senate  will 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill.  At  12 
noon  the  Senate  will  temporarily  lay 
aside  that  measure  in  order  to  vote  on 
the  tabling  motion  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  on  the  Bumpers-Hum- 
phrey amendment. 

Thereafter,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  if  the 
same  has  not  been  completed  by  that 
time.  In  any  event  after  completion  of 
the  Senate  consideration  of  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  or  the 
tabling  motion,  then  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  the  energy 
and  water  development  appropriations 
bill.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  energy 
and  water  development  appropriations 
bill,  the  Senate  will  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Defense  authorization 
conference  report. 

I  assume  all  Members  will  correctly  in- 
fer from  the  agenda  of  business  I  have 
just  described  that  Thursday  will  be  a 
busy  day,  and  I  would  expect  votes 
throughout  the  day.  Thursday  is  the 
regular  late  evening  of  the  Senate,  and 


there  is  a  good  possibility  that  the  Senate 
will  be  asked  to  remain  late  on  tomorrow. 
Mr.  President,  on  Friday  the  Senate 
will  be  in  session  and  I  expect  a  full  day's 
work.  I  will  have  a  further  announce- 
ment in  that  respect  on  tomorrow. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  If  there  is  no  other  Senator  seek- 
ing recognition,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess  untU  the 
hour  of  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
7:53  pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  November  5,  1981,  at  9:30  ajn. 


NOMINA'nONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  4,  1981 : 

Department  or  Statk 

Francis  Terry  McNamara,  of  Vermont,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Elxtraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
tTnlted  States  of  America  to  the  Oabonese 
Republic,  and  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  Ambas- 
sador Elxtraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Sao  Tome  and  Principe. 
International  Banks 

Myer  Rashlsh,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

to  be  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Banlc  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment for  a  term  of  6  years;  U.S.  Alternate 
Oovemor  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  for  a  term  of  6  years:  U.S.  Alter- 
nate Oovemor  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank;  and  U.S.  Alternate  Oovemor  of  the 
African  Development  Fund,  vice  Richard  N. 
Cooper,  resigned. 

The  Judiciakt 

John  H.  Moore  II,  of  Florida,  to  be  UB. 
district  Judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Florida  vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  95-486  approved  October  20,  107S. 

Jackson  L.  Klser,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Virginia  vice  a  new  position  created  by  Pub- 
lic Law  95-486  approve  October  20,  1978. 

John    C.    Shabaz,    of    Wisconsin,    to    be 
district   Judge   for   the   western   district  of 
Wisconsin  vice  James  E.  Doyle,  retired. 
Department  op  Justicx 

Donald  B.  Ayer,  of  California,  to  be  at- 
tory  for  the  eastern  district  of  California 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Herman  SUlas. 
Jf..  resigned. 

Hlnton  R.  Pierce,  of  Oeorgia.  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Oeorgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  WUllam  T. 
Moore.  Jr.,  resigned. 

Louis  O.  DeFalalse.  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Kentucky  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Patrick 
H.  Molloy,  resigned. 

Robert  O.  Ulrlch.  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Missouri 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Ronald  S.  Reed. 
Jr.,  resigned. 

Bryon  H.  Dunbar,  of  Montana,  to  be  U.8. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Montana  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  Robert  T.  OXeary,  re- 
signed. 

Joe  B.  Brown,  of  Tennes8»e.  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Harold  D. 
Hardin,  resigned. 
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Benjamin  F.  Baer.  of  California,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Parole  Commission 
for  the  term  of  6  years  vice  Joseph  A.  Nar- 
doza,  term  expired. 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Janet  J.  McCoy,  of  Oregon,  to  be  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Poclflc  Islands,  vice  Adrian  Paul  Wlnkel.  re- 
signed. 

Federal  CouNcn-  on  the  Agino 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  for 
the  terms  Indicated: 

For  a  term  expiring  June  5,  1982: 

Adelaide  Attard,  of  New  York,  vice  Walter 
L.  Moffett.  term  expired. 

Charlotte  W.  Conable,  of  New  York,  vice 
James  T.  Sykes.  term  expired. 

For  a  term  expiring  June  6,  1983: 

Nelda  Ann  Lambert  Barton,  of  Kentucky, 
vice  Fannie  B.  Dorsey,  term  expired. 

Edna  BogoBlan.  of  Massachusetts,  vice 
Mary  A.  Marshall,  term  expired. 

Frances  Lamont,  of  South  Dakota,  vice 
Bernlce  L.  Neugarten,  term  expired. 

For  a  term  expiring  June  6.  1084: 

Margaret  Long  Arnold,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  vice  John  B.  Martin,  term  ex- 
pired. 

Syd  Captain,  of  Florida,  vice  Cyril  Hilary 
Carpenter,  term  expired. 

Katie  Dfsenberry,  of  Arizona,  vice  Mary 
Crowley  Mulvey  term  expired. 

Josephine  K.  Obllnger.  of  Illinois,  vice 
Jean  Jones  Perdue,  term  expired. 

Edna    Bonn    Russell,    of    California,    vice 
Shlmejl  Kanazawa,  term  expired. 
U.S.   Postal  Service 

John  R.  McKean,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Oovemor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December  8, 
1986,  vice  Richard  R.  Allen,  resigned. 
Department  or  Justice 

Stanley  S.  Harris,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Charles 
P.  C.  Ruff,  resigning. 

Howard  V.  Adair,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Tyree  A.  Rlch- 
burg. 

John  W.  Roberts,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Arizona  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  Lee  A.  Limbs,  Jr.,  term 
expired. 

Warren  D.  Stump,  of  IO(wa,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa  for 
the  term  of  4  years  vice  Richard  W.  Nehrlng, 
resigning. 

Kenneth  L.  Pekarek,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Kansas  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  Bert  D.  Cantwell.  term 
exolred. 

John  L.  Meyers,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Louisiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Thomas  A.  Orace, 
Jr..  retired. 

Robert  L.  Pavlak.  Sr.,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 


U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Minnesota 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Wesley  D.  Lane, 
resigning. 

Lee  Koury.  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  western  district  of  Missouri  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  Emmett  W.  Fairfax,  term 
expired. 

Ronald  D.  Daniels,  Jr.,  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New 
Hampshire  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Robert 
E.  Ralche,  resigned. 

Kenneth  B.  Mulr,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  North  Da- 
kota for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Harold  C. 
Warren,  resigned. 

Paul  R.  Nolan,  of  Washington,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Archie  P. 
Sherar. 

In  the  Aib  Force 

The  following  named  officers  for  promo- 
tion as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  under  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  chapters  35  and 
837.  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

LINE  or  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 
Adelman.  Ernest  Z..  500-40-2316. 
Andrews.  WUllam  D..  224-38-5879. 
Arnold.  Daniel  O.,  278-30-1478. 
Arvlzu,  Armando,  526-46-2468. 
Barnes,  Charles  R.,  315-32-2506. 
Beasley.  Robert  F.,  228-36-5591. 
Boardman,  Robert  O..  122-28-9037. 
Carter,  Vondell.  579-46-7943. 
Casclo,  Peter  B  ,  047-24-2812. 
Ohrlsjohn,  Robert  O  .  Jr..  478-50-3723. 
Dean,  John  L..  376-28-5456. 
Delane/,  Joseph  M..  309-26-4211. 
Druke.  John  C,  046-28-3763. 
Edwards,  Oall  M.,  314-34-9443. 
Ehnl,  James  K  ,  211-30-3593. 
Franzen,  Oeorge  A.,  Jr.,  299-32-9373. 
Glllls,  Roger  D..  005-32-4862. 
Oossom.  Ernest  I..  Jr.,  439-20-5548. 
Green,  Wallace  M..  Jr.,  266-46-1526. 
Gregory.  O.  William,  077-26-8554. 
Greschel.  Harry  T.,  404-30-0142. 
Hartnett,  John  M..  526-32-6041. 
Hlgglns.  Richard  E..  293-30-7409. 
Holman,  Frank  B..  142-24-1633. 
lanuzzl,  John  K.,  074-28-8511. 
Jensen,  Ralph  C.  399-26-7890. 
Jones,  Ivan.  J..  540-38-9177. 
Kershner.  Charles  R.,  196-28-2562. 
Klncald,  Thomas  L..  Jr..  236-42-7302. 
Kln9r.  Weslev  d.,  006-24-9308. 
Korth.  Otto  K.,  Jr.,  473-26-9355. 
Long,  Richard  W.,  291-32-6959. 
Madson.  Curtis  A.,  542-24-6782. 
Martin,  Rufua  G..  426-52-6891. 
Melton,  Robert  K  .  515-32-5489. 
Oman.  Ivan  W..  572-22-5990. 
Owen.  Harry  E  .  Jr  .  482-40-4956. 
Pedersen  Kal  H.,  527-44-9553. 
Pollard.  John  O  .  500-32-5211. 
Randall.  Corey  W..  251-36-5942. 
Rodriguez,  Carlos  G..  449-36-4361. 
Simpson.  Donald  G  .  474-32-5687. 
Slack,  Jerald  D.,  329-28-9429. 


Solberg.  Wayne  O..  601-30-5201. 
Spencer.  Thomas  M..  445-32-1784. 
Tupper.  Oeorge  A  ,  638-28-6114. 
Tuien.  James  H  ,  218-46-2059. 
Ward,  Charles  •..  413-40-7103. 
Wellons.  John  C,  Jr..  426-68-5080. 

CHAPLAIN   CORPS 

Hammet.  Charles  J..  260-43-9304. 

JUOCE    ADVOCATE    GENERAL 

Barrlck.  Ronald  L..  484-40-5020. 
Stevens.  Julian  B..  Jr.,  313-30-1806. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Cusack,  William  E,  Jr.,  124-23-8411. 
Flllpplnl.  Charles.  665-43-8683. 
Koranda.  Frank  C.  333-36-4674. 
Macek.  Francis  J..  Jr..  213-30-7036. 
Marsh.  Charles  E  .  410-26-8419. 
Messervy,  Thomas  W..  240-64-0101. 
Stavroa,  Oeorge  E.,  482-34-6814. 
Voss.  Wllber  C,  616-28-3933. 
Whiteside,  Edwin,  600-33-3376. 
Yules.  Richard  B..  045-30-0144. 
In  THE  Navy 

The  following  named  temporary  com- 
manders of  the  VS.  Naval  Reserve  for  per- 
manent promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander In  the  line,  pursuant  to  section 
611(a)  of  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Man- 
agement Act  (Pub.  L.  96-513)  and  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  624  as  added  by 
the  same  act,  as  applicable,  subject  to  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Highland,  Hugh 

White,  Hugh  R. 

The  following  named  temporary  lieutenant 
commanders  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieute- 
nant commander  In  the  line,  pursuant  to 
section  611(a)  of  the  Defense  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Management  Act  (Pub.  L.  06-613)  and 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  Sei^tlon  624  as 
added  by  the  same  act,  as  applicable,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Bradley.  James  W.         Smith,  Scott  L. 
Crisp.  Earl  W.  Watson.  Gregory  H. 

Dykeman.  Ronald  L.     Wilson,  Charles  M. 
Isenbarger,  William      Winters,  Craig 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  4, 1981 : 

Environmental  Protection  Acenct 
John   A.   Todhunter,   of   Maryland,   to  be 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Toxic  Substances 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.    ~ 
Department  of  Commerce 
Carlos  C.  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Robert  A.  Jantzen.  of  Arizona,  to  be  'D^- 
rector  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
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Houje 


The 

The 
Ford.     D 
prayer: 

We   thank 
spirit    that 
heals.  We 
uals  are 
grace  and 
abundant 
be  present, 
of  life— in 
courage:  in 
in    danger 
through 
Your  peace 
derstandini 
name.  Ame  i 


met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Ch4plain.    Rev.    James    David 
offered    the    following 


You.   O   God,   for  Your 

inspires,    comforts,    and 

ire  conscious  that  indlvld- 

bldssed  by  the  touch  of  Your 

Ihat  we  can  testify  to  Your 

l^ve  in  our  lives.  Continue  to 

O  God,  in  all  the  moments 

crisis  and  conflict,  give  us 

decisions,  give  us  wisdom: 

give    us    fortitude:    and 

oUr   earthly    life,    grant    us 

that  passes  all  human  un- 

We   pray   this   in   Your 


The 
amined  th( 
proceeding!  i 
House  his 

Pursuant 
Journal 


FHE  JOURNAL 

SPdAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
Journal  of  the  last  day's 
and    announces    to    the 
Approval  thereof, 
to   clause   1,   rule   I.   the 
approved. 


stands 


A  MESSA  3E  FROM  THE  SENATE 


one 


House 


tie 


Depi  rtment 
agencies 
30 


Sept(  imber 


agen  ;ies 


3) 


A  messa^ 
Sparrow, 
that    the 
amendments 
of  the 
House  of 

H.R.  4035 
for  the 
lated 
September 

H.R.  4119 
for  agricultiire 
lated  agencies 
ending 
purposes: 

H.R.  4209 
for  the 
related 
September 
and 

H.R.  4522 
for  the 
lumbia  and 
whole  or  in 
District  for 
ber  30.  1982 

The 
the   Senat< 
ments  to 
"An  act 
Departmenjt 
ed  agencies 
September 
poses. 
House  on 
two  Houses 
McClure, 
Mr.  Garn. 
Mr.  Andrews 


from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
of  its  clerks,  armounced 
Senate    had    passed    with 
in  which  the  concurrence 
is  requested,  bills  of  the 
following  titles: 
An  act  making  appropriations 
of  the  Interior  and  re- 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
.  1982.  and  for  other  purposes; 
An  act  malcing  appropriations 
rural  development,  and  re- 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
30.   1982.  and  for  other 


An  act  making  appropriations 

Department  of  Transportation  and 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

,  1982.  and  for  other  purposes: 


An  act  making  appropriations 
of  the  District  of  Co- 
other  activities  chargeable  in 
against  the  revenues  of  said 
,he  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
md  for  other  purposes. 

also   announced   that 

insists   upon   its   amend- 

bill  (H.R.  4035)  entitled 

appropriations  for  the 

of  the  Interior  and  relat- 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

30,  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 

a  conference  with  the 

disagreeing  votes  of  the 

thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 

Mr.   Stevens,   Mr.   Laxalt, 

Mr.  ScHMiTT,  Mr.  Cochran, 

Mr.  RuDMAN,  Mr.  Hat- 


gove  mment 


message 


tie 
ms  king 


req  lests 

tlie 


FIELD,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btro,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Httddleston.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
DbConcini,  Mr.  Buroick,  Mr.  BtrMP- 
ERS,  and  Mr.  Proxmire  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  ai>nouinced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  4119)  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriations  for  ag- 
riculture, rural  development,  and  re- 
lated agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982.  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
McClitre,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Abdnor, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Mattinglt,  Mr.  Spec- 
mt.  Mr.  Hattield,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
trxmia,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Buroick,  Mr.  Sasser,  and 
Mr.  Proxmire  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  4209)  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  and  Mr.  EIagleton  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  4522)  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon  and 
appoints  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Bumpers  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  383.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas  lease 
numbered  M-16402  (ND)  Acq.; 

S.  466.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas  lease 
numbered  M- 15450  (ND): 


S.  651.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas  lease 
numbered  W-46102: 

S.  1086.  An  act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  1457.  An  act  to  reinstate  U.S.  oil  and 
gas  lease  numbered  OR-13713:  and 

S.  1605.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
lease  numbered  ES  20644. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  4035.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1982 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4035) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Yates,  Long  of  Maryland, 
Murtha,  Dicks,  AuCoin,  Whitten, 
McDade,      Regula,      Loeffler,      and 

CONTE. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  4035, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERI- 
OR AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  4035)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  THURS- 
DAY OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAF- 
TER CONSIDERATION  OF  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4035,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

Mr.    YATES.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
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order  to  call  up  on  Thursday  of  this 
week,  or  any  day  thereafter,  the  con- 
ference report  and  any  amendments  in 
disagreement  thereto  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4035)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  relat- 
ed agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  ELECTION  OF  TIffi  HON- 
ORABLE JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  special  day  in  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  an  occaf^ion 
that  has  happened  only  a  few  times  in 
the  past  192  years.  For  today  is  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  election  of  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, Jamie  Whitten. 

There  have  been  vast  changes  in  this 
country  since  1941,  but  Jamie  Whit- 
ten remains  what  he  was  when  he 
came  here  a  month  before  Pearl 
Harbor— a  man  of  deep  conviction,  a 
Mississippian  through  and  through,  a 
dedicated,  hard-working  and  conscien- 
tious public  servant  committed  to  the 
betterment  not  only  of  Mississippi  but 
of  America. 

Jamie  had  been  in  Congress  just  8 
years  when  he  acquired  the  title  "Mr. 
Chairman."  It  was  in  1949  that  he 
became  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Thirty-two  years  later  he 
is  still  the  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, but  he  is  now  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  as  well. 

What  is  more,  he  is  now  the  dean  of 
the  House,  the  Member  with  the  long- 
est service.  And  I  expect  he  will 
remain  our  most  senior  colleague  for 
years  to  come,  if  comparative  youth, 
good  health,  and  vigor  coimt  for  any- 
thing. 

Since  Jamie  took  over  from  my 
fellow  Texan,  George  Mahon,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Conunittee 
2  years  ago  I  have  had  the  need  to 
work  with  him  and  to  consult  him  reg- 
ularly about  the  scheduling  of  floor 
action  on  appropriation  bills  tuid  many 
important  matters.  He  has  been  most 
cooperative,  most  responsive  and  most 
helpful.  His  leadership  in  the  House 
and  in  his  party  has  been  strong  and 
positive.  He  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  he  will  go  down  as  one  of 
the  greatest  chairmen  of  one  of  our 
most  important  committees. 


On  this  very  special  day  I  know  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  Jamie 
Whitten  a  very  happy  anniversary. 


THE  HONORABLE  JAMIE  L. 
WHITTEN,  DEAN  OP  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  today  that  we  acknowl- 
edge the  dean  of  the  House— Jamie 
Whitten— on  the  40th  anniversary  of 
his  election  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

With  all  of  the  new  young  faces  in 
the  House  today,  many  of  you  might 
not  know  that  Jamie  came  to  this 
House  at  the  age  of  31.  However,  his 
career  in  government  did  not  begin  in 
Washington.  At  the  age  of  21  he  repre- 
sented the  people  of  Mississippi  in  the 
State  legislature.  In  1933.  he  was  elect- 
ed district  attorney  for  the  17th  Dis- 
trict and  served  in  that  position 
through  1939.  On  November  4.  1941. 
40  years  ago  today,  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi elected  Jamie  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Jamie,  your  tenure 
here  bestows  upon  you  the  title  of 
dean  of  the  House  but  your  colleagues 
have  bestowed  something  much  more 
important— the  chairmanship  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 
Your  tenure  on  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittees  of  Defense.  Public 
Works,  Agriculture,  Interior  and  Gov- 
ernment Corporations  have  nurtured 
an  imderstanding  of  the  complexity  of 
government  programs.  Thirty-seven 
out  of  the  past  38  years  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  been 
imder  the  President's  budget.  In  the 
early  1970's  your  colleagues  recognized 
your  understanding  of  appropriations 
and  called  upon  you  to  be  cochairman 
of  the  study  committee  that  recom- 
mended putting  a  stop  to  back-door 
funding  and  create  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act. 

Jamie,  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss all  of  your  achievements  over 
these  past  40  years,  so  I  would  just 
like  to  say  thank  you  and  wish  you 
and  your  wife  Rebecca  continued  hap- 
piness. 


THE  HONORABLE  JAMIE  L. 
WHITTEN 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  the  other  Members  of  this  body  in 
wishing  the  dean  of  the  House,  my 
neighbor  and  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Jamie  L.  Whitten)  a 
happy  anniversary.  He  has  served  here 
for  40  years  and  with  nine  Presidents. 


He  has  seen  both  war  and  peace.  He 
has  seen  economic  recession  as  well  as 
economic  boom 

He  was  one  of  the  Nation's  first  envi- 
ronmentalists as  he  helped  begin  the 
conservation  movement  that  is  now 
called  Environmentalism. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Jamie  L.  Whitten)  has  not  just  wit- 
nessed change  in  the  Nation  and  in 
Congress,  he  has  participated  in  bring- 
ing needed  changes,  but  through  his 
decades  of  service  he  has  maintained 
his  dedication  to  the  interests  of 
American  farmers  and  of  our  agricul- 
1  ural  industry. 

E^?en  before  he  became  a  Member  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Jamie  L.  Whitten)  began  his 
career  of  service  to  the  people  of  his 
State.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature  at  21  and  a  district  attor- 
ney at  23. 

We  are.  indeed,  privileged  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  wealth  of  wisdom 
the  dean  of  the  House  contributes  in 
service  to  America. 

I  have  recently  had  the  privilege  of 
reading  a  letter  written  in  1961  to  the 
Honorable  Walter  Sillers,  then  speak- 
er of  the  Mississippi  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, summarizing  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  during  the  first  two 
decades  of  his  service  in  the  Congress. 
The  writer  was  the  Honorable  Clar- 
ence Cannon,  then  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  a  posi- 
tion our  friend  from  Mississippi  now 
so  ably  fills.  I  would  like  to  make  that 
letter  a  part  of  today's  Record,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. The  letter  follows: 

September  19, 1961. 
Hon.  Walter  Sillers, 
Attorney  At  Law, 
RosedaU,  Miss. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  Intended  for 
sometime  to  presume  on  our  prior  corre- 
spondence and  write  to  you.  When  the  dele- 
gation from  your  state  was  before  our  com- 
mittee, in  behalf  of  flood  control  appropria- 
tions, two  or  three  mentioned  that  the  out- 
look was  that  Jamie  Whitten,  for  nineteen 
years  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, was  in  some  jeopardy  in  the  redis- 
tricting  situation  which  faces  your  line 
state. 

I  realize  that  for  an  outsider  to  presume 
to  advise  might  be  taken  in  the  wrong  way. 
However,  I  am  interested  enough  to  risk 
that  and  write  you. 

Jamie  is  one  of  the  veteran  memt>ers  of 
our  conunittee.  You  know  of  his  conserva- 
tive view  and  of  his  oppostion  to  many  ex- 
penditures. He  is  of  the  belief  that  we 
should  spend  on  our  own  country.  He  has 
re-repeatedly  influenced  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  authorize  new  starts  in  flood 
control  in  your  section,  which  has  led  to  de- 
veloping flood  control  projects. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  Jamie  Whitten 
initiated  the  Watershed  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion program  and,  furthtir,  that  although 
not  everyone  agreed  with  him,  he  was  the 
author  of  the  motion  to  over-ride  President 
Eisenhower's  veto  of  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation Bill  in  1959.  This  resulted  in 
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Greenville  Harbor  Project,  and 

others.  This  year  he  insisted  the 
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cl^rman  of  the  Appropriation  Sub- 

for  Agriculture.  His  position  and 

the  Appropriations  Committee 

to  go  off  after  the  glamor  of 

Instead,  he  is  one  person 

continued  to  devote  himself  pri- 

the  interest  of  American  agricuJ- 

beli^ving  that  food,  clothing  and  shel- 

to  t>e  basic.  Coming  from  ah  ag- 

area  myself,  I  greatly  appreciate 

Jamie  wrote  into  an  appropriation 
which  required  the  coordina- 
Corps  of  Elngineers  and  Soil  Con- 
Service.    At    this    time,    ft    has 
point  where  it  is  difficult  to 
of  Congress  who  continue  an 
in  agriculture.  However,  In 
due  to  the  confidence  the 
has  in  him,  Jamie  Whltten  got 
providing   billions   of   dollars   for 
through    the    House    and 
without  any  substantial  amendment, 
lot  another  man  in  the  Congress 
have  done  that, 
seiding  this  letter  to  you  personally, 
I  hat  your  experience  and  observa- 
krou  in  a  position  to  assess  values.  I 
are   aware   that   authorizations 
but  appropriations,  with  all  the 
for  the  tax  dollar,  are  hard  to 
now  have  more  than  seven  bil- 
in    authorizations    for   future 
projects.  I  remember  when  my 
Will  Whittington,  retired  from 
one  of  his  colleagues  who,  like  me, 
regard  for  him,  said  if  Mr.  Whit- 
to  retire  it  was  at  a  good  time 
had  authorized  enough  public 
projects  to  last  a  hundred  years, 
sure    I    need    not    remind    you    of 
issistance    in    obtaining    the    Boll 
laboratory,  the  Soil  Conservation 
the    Poultry    Laboratory,    the 
sales  program  which  saved  more 
of  your  cotton  markets.  Nor  do 
remind  you.  I  am  sure,  that  au- 
are    worth    only    the    money 
be  obtained  to  carry  them  out.  I 
the  people  of  Mississippi  and 
Legislature,    in    particular, 
seriously    for    a    moment   of 
action    which    might    prevent 
Wliitten  from  staying  in  Congress. 
Jamie  is  aware  of  the  statements 
made  during  the  hearings  to 
ferred  earlier;  and  I  just  hope  you 
him  when  he  gets  home.  With  so 
interested  in  agriculture  and  in 
our  own  resources,  we  can't  risk 
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have  not  been  too  presumptious 

to  these  facts,  nor  in  urging 

Whitten  should  be  retained  in 


kihd  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  Cannon, 
Chairmdrn,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


HdN.  JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN 

HATCHER  asked  and  was  given 

to  address  the  House  for  1 

and  to  revise  and  extend  his 


) 
N^TCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
things  that  has  happened  to 


me  during  my  lifetime  is  the  opportu- 
nity that  I  have  had  in  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  my 
friend  Jamie  L.  Whittew  of  Mississip- 
pi. 

I  was  elected  a  Member  of  Congress 
on  August  1,  1953,  and  since  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  adjourned,  I 
could  not  be  sworn  in  as  a  Member 
until  January  6,  1954.  After  serving  in 
the  House  for  the  period  of  1  year,  I 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  beginning 
in  January  1955  I  have  served  on  three 
subcommittees.  One  of  the  subcommit- 
tees is  Agriculture,  Rural  Develop- 
ment and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions. Our  friend  Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations for  many  years.  I  have 
served  with  him  on  this  subcommittee 
ever  since  I  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
When  our  friend  George  Mahon  of 
Texas  retired,  Mr.  Whitten  was  then 
elected  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  he  has  served  with 
dignity  and  honor. 

His  patriotism  and  love  of  country 
will  never  be  excelled.  No  Member  of 
the  House  has  a  better  understanding 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  He  has  been 
a  good  and  faithful  servant  of  the 
people.  His  name  appears  on  a  number 
of  bills  and  amendments  which  estab- 
lish government  programs  to  conserve 
the  soil  and  forestry  resources.  He  has 
been  a  leader  and  strong  supporter  of 
programs  to  develop  our  resources.  He 
believes  our  children  are  our  greatest 
asset  and  we  must  educate  our  chil- 
dren. 

Jamie  L.  Whitten  has  always  been 
an  advocate  of  the  strong  defense  for 
our  country.  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
believed  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  spend  the  appropriated 
funds  carefully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  a  man  that  has 
the  courage  to  walk  alone,  if  need  be, 
on  a  course  that  he  believes  is  right. 
The  American  farmer  has  no  better 
friend  anywhere  in  the  country.  In 
presenting  the  bill  that  he  is  chairman 
of  this  year  he  emphatically  stated  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  agriculture  is  basic  to 
the  American  economy  and  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
it  is  the  foimdation  upon  which  all 
other  segments  of  the  economy 
depend  and  that  agriculture  is  the 
principle  source  of  new  wealth. 

Our  friend  Jamie  L.  Whitten  has 
become  an  inspiration,  a  symbol  of 
power,  and  one  of  the  outstanding 
Members  ever  to  serve  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  His  character, 
achievements  and  his  faithful  service 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  generations 
yet  to  come.  Jamie  L.  Whitten  has 
been  good  for  the  people  in  his  dis- 
trict, the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  for 


our  country.  He  loves  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  he  has  estab- 
lished a  record  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress that  will  long  be  remembered  in 
his  home  State  and  throughout  the 
country.  His  concept  of  public  trust  is 
without  parallel  and  in  every  position 
he  had  held,  either  public  or  private, 
he  has  achieved  distinction  and  his 
service  in  all  his  assignments  has  been 
marked  by  a  high  sense  of  conscience 
and  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  my  friend 
Jamie  L.  Whitten  upon  this  his  40th 
anniversary  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  want  to  wish  him 
many  years  of  service,  not  only  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, but  as  a  Member  of  the 
greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  also  wish  to  join  in  commending 
my  colleague  and  my  chairman,  Jamie 
Whitten. 

In  my  second  term  here  in  Congress, 
I  went  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. My  first  subcommittee  chairman 
was  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  I 
learned  much  from  him.  I  am  grateful 
for  his  tutelage  and,  most  importantly 
though,  I  lost  him  for  a  few  years  on 
Defense  because  of  committee  re- 
forms. 

I  am  happy  to  have  him  back  on  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  because  he  is 
still  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
defense  and,  more  importantly,  de- 
fense spending  and  not  wasteful  mili- 
tary spending  in  which  he  has  abun- 
dantly shown  the  vast  difference. 


THE  HONORABLE  JAMIE  L. 
WHITTEN 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate having  the  opportunity  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  the  dean  of 
the  House. 

According  to  a  newspaper  story  that 
appeared  the  other  day,  there  is  not  a 
Member  of  the  House  who  was  here 
when  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  was  elected  back  in 
1941. 

Technically,  that  may  be  the  case, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  here  at 
that  time  serving  as  a  secretary  to  the 
Member  who  represented  the  district 
which  the  Speaker  of  the  House  now 
represents,  a  young  man  of  34,  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Eliot. 

I  well  remember  when  Jamie  Whit- 
ten was  elected;  I  was  amazed  that 
somebody  as  young  as  31  could  be 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives.  He  had  an  office  very  close  to 
ours  in  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Old  House  Office  Building. 

He  has  been  an  outstanding  Member 
ever  since  and  as  it  is  obvious,  neither 
he  nor  I  have  aged  at  all  in  those  40 
years. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  dean  of 
the  House  on  that  accomplishment  as 
well  as  many  other  great  accomplish- 
ments on  his  part  during  those  histor- 
ic four  decades. 


THE  HONORABLE  JAMIE  L. 
WHITTEN 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  a  very  important  mile- 
stone in  the  life  of  the  dean  of  our 
Mississippi  delegation,  and  in  fact  the 
dean  of  this  body,  because  40  years 
ago  today  on  November  4,  1941.  Con- 
gressman Jamie  Whitten  was  sworn  in 
as  a  Member  of  the  Congress. 

For  four  decades  Jamie  has  been  a 
good  and  faithful  servant  of  the 
people  of  his  congressional  district,  his 
State  and  his  Nation.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  Members  we  have 
in  the  Congress  and  he  has  always  put 
forth  that  extra  effort  in  all  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  order  to  render 
the  best  service  possible. 

I  would  also  note  that  Jamie's  serv- 
ice of  40  years  sets  a  record  for  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  We  have  never 
had  anyone  serve  that  long  in  either 
the  House  or  Senate  and  I  think  this 
shows  best  the  high  admiration  and 
esteem  the  people  of  Mississippi  have 
for  Jamie  Whitten. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  in  wishing  Jamie  a 
hearty  40th  anniversary  and  a  very 
sincere  thank  you  for  a  job  well  done. 


THE  HONORABLE  JAMIE  L. 
WHITTEN 

(Mr.  BO  WEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
dean  of  our  State  delegation  and  the 
dean  of  the  House— the  youngest  since 
1934— the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whitten)  on  the  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  his  election  to  Congress.  In  term 
of  service  he  joins  a  highly  select 
group  of  American  public  servants. 
Only  12  people  in  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  served 
longer  than  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee— and  none 
has  served  with  greater  distinction  and 
integrity  than  Jamie  Whitten. 

Forty  years  ago  today  the  State  of 
Mississippi  sent  to  Congress  a  31 -year- 


old  district  attorney.  The  yoimg  man 
had  no  formal  platform:  he  only  prom- 
ised his  constituents  that  he  would  do 
the  best  he  could.  After  40  years,  that 
is  still  his  platform.  And  all  Ameri- 
cans, not  just  Mississippians,  have  ben- 
efited greatly  because  the  gentleman 
has  kept  this  promise. 

Since  1949  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  been  either  the  chairman 
or.  for  one  term  only,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  From  that 
position  he  has  shaped  the  farm  policy 
that  has  made  America  a  nation  of  ag- 
ricultural plenty.  His  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  America's  farmers  has 
earned  him  a  reputation  as  the 
"shadow  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 
When  Jamie  Whitten  talks,  USDA  lis- 
tens—and a  great  many  others  do  too. 

Although  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  long  been 
skilled  in  the  ways  of  the  Nation's 
Capital,  he  has  never  lost  touch  with 
the  people  he  was  elected  to  serve.  He 
is  as  close  today  to  the  small  farmers 
and  factory  workers  of  north  Missis- 
sippi as  he  was  40  years  ago. 

Personally,  I  feel  a  special  fondness 
and  respect  for  the  Congressman  from 
the  First  District  of  Mississippi,  which 
borders  my  own.  He  has  shared  with 
me  his  wisdom  and  his  tmequaled  ex- 
perience. I  am  honored  to  consider 
him  my  mentor  and  my  friend. 

We  all  look  forward  to  many  more 
years  of  the  chairman's  vigorous  lead- 
ership. 


D  1215 

"MR.  CHAIRMAN--JAMIE 
WHITTEN 

(Mr.  DOWDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  noted  the 
number  of  House  Members  who  were 
not  even  bom  when  Jamie  Whitten 
came  to  Congress.  I  am  one  of  those 
Members.  I  may  have  missed  Mr. 
Whitten 's  swearing  in  by  a  few  years 
but.  gratefully,  he  did  not  miss  mine. 

I  will  always  remember  having  been 
escorted  to  the  well  by  the  dean  of  the 
House,  who  was.  of  course,  the  dean  of 
our  delegation.  Few  other  new  Con- 
gressmen have  had  a  better  friend 
than  Jamie  Whitten  has  been  to  me. 

Forty  years  ago,  Mississippi  was  still 
suffering  severely  from  the  Great  De- 
pression. Few  of  our  roads  were  paved. 
Rural  areas  had  very  litle  electrical 
and  other  services.  Our  industrial  de- 
velopment was  nonexistent.  Our  great 
natural  resources  were  wasted  because 
of  our  primitive  economy  in  Mississip- 
pi at  that  time. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  our  strides  are  a  tribute  in 
great  part  to  the  work  of  our  "Mr. 
Chairman."  Jamie  Whitten. 


JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN— DEAN  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  commemorating 
Jamie  Whitten's  40  years  of  service  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Few  persons  have  served  in  this  body 
as  long  or  as  ably  as  has  Jamie  Whit- 
ten. It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Jamie  Whitten's  public  service  did  not 
begin  with  his  election  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  When  he 
was  only  21  years  old,  Jamie  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Mississippi  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  also  served  three  terms 
as  an  elected  district  attorney  in  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Jamie  became  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  1943.  and 
was  selected  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture  in  1949.  He 
has  held  that  post— with  a  2-year  in- 
terval as  ranking  minority  member— 
ever  since.  I  can  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  Jamie  Whitten's 
Itnowledge  of  America's  agricultural 
system— its  promise  and  its  problems- 
is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  Member 
in  this  body.  He  has  been,  and  re- 
mains, a  forceful  advocate  of  the 
American  agricultural  system,  and  has 
done  much  to  make  the  American 
system  the  envy  of  the  world. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Jamie  Whitten  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  more  than  25 
years.  We  have  served  together  on  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee for  20  years.  I  have  ob- 
served Jamie  Whitten  in  many  confer- 
ences with  the  Senate  and  managing 
appropriation  bills  on  the  House  floor. 
He  is  an  extremely  able  legislator,  who 
is  especially  adept  at  seeking  compro- 
mises to  enable  legislation  to  proceed. 

I  heartily  congratulate  Jamie  Whit- 
ten— chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations — dean  of  the  House- 
on  40  very  distinguished  years  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  speak  to 
the  House  today  on  the  40th  axmiver- 
sary  of  the  election  of  Jamie  Whitten 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
Jamie  for  22  years  in  the  House,  and 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
For  the  past  3  years  we  have  served  to- 
gether as  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  witness 
public  service  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion. 

Jamie  Whitten  has  been  a  strong 
and  effective  voice  for  his  district,  for 
his  State,  and  for  the  South. 

Within  the  House  he  has  been  an  ex- 
ceptionally effective  legislator,  and  a 
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defender  of  the  integrity  of 
appropriations  process. 

been  a  strong  chairman  in 
tradition  of  Clarence  Cannon  and 
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REV  SNUE  ENHANCEMENTS 
90NI0R    of   Michigan   asked 
given  permission  to  address 
Houie  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
exte  id  his  remarks.) 

gONIOR     of     Michigan.     Mr. 

I  have  watched  with  a  sense 

dexterity  of  the  administra- 

eliminating    the    scourge    we 

1  ;now  as  taxes  for  our  230  mil- 

Henceforth.  they  shall 

to   pay   revenue   enhance- 

iind  through  the  Republican 

the  wealthy  will  be  less  en- 

than  ever. 

administration  has  also  elimi- 

budget  deficit  by  enhancing 

In  fact,  the  deficit  enhance- 

year  will  be  double  anything 

administration  was  able 

acconiplish.  Additionally,  this  is  not 

considered   debt,   but   deferred 


tlie 


citi  lens. 
have 


the 


this 
pre\  ious 


tliey 


<  r 


have  not  rested  on  their 

their  arrears,  if  you  will.  I 

h4ard    that    they    will    shortly 

high  interest  rates  and  infla- 


F  resident  will  shortly  propose 
elimination  of  all  interest  rates  to 
repla  :ed  with  a  20-percent  user  fee 
borrqwed  money. 

the  administration's  fiscal 

have  finally  brought  inflation 

cbntrol.  Just  when  Americans 

despaired  of  eliminating  the  high 

inflation,   the  administration 

enh^ced  it  to  a  yearly  lofty  or  in- 

rate  of  better  than  14  per- 


Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  the  social  security  system  was 
struck  with  a  shock  wave  when  the 
system's  trustees  reported  new  prob- 
lems with  the  hospital  insurance  fund. 

While  a  problem  clearly  exists  with 
the  hospital  insurance  fund,  let  me 
hasten  to  point  out  that  the  problem 
in  not  immediate.  We  fully  expected 
and  predicted  difficulty  in  the  out 
years.  It  is  just  coming  home  to  roost 
earlier  now  because  of  explosive  in- 
creases in  health  care  costs  and 
Reaganomics  failure. 

This  problem  should  not  be  used  as 
a  scapegoat  to  cut  social  security  com- 
mitments, rather  it  should  spur  Con- 
gress to  action  on  addressing  the  ex- 
plosive health  care  spiral.  In  1980,  the 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct spent  on  health  care  increased 
from  8.9  percent  to  9.4  percent,  from 
$214.6  billion  to  $247.2  billion,  a  $33 
billion  increase.  And,  health  care  costs 
continue  to  rise  at  the  unacceptable 
rate  of  nearly  14  percent  annually. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  major  reasons 
that  the  Carter  administration  sought 
hospital  cost  controls  was  to  address 
the  rapid  escalation  in  medicare  costs. 
While  this  Republican  administration 
and  Congress  have  rejected  efforts  to 
control  hospital  costs.  President  Rea- 
gan's attempts  to  undercut  social  secu- 
rity and  medicare  systems  hardly  rep- 
resent a  responsible  alternative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  shock  wave 
hitting  social  security  is  the  dismal 
failure  of  Reaganomics.  So  called  sup- 
plyside  optimism  is  starting  to  wear 
thin  across  America.  Unemployed 
workers  do  not  contribute  to  the  social 
security  system  and  depressed  wages 
outstripped  by  inflation  compound  the 
social  security  trust  funds'  problems. 

The  social  security  system  is  an  im- 
portant casualty  of  a  sick  economy.  I 
think  it  is  now  apparent  that  the 
Reaganomics  gamble  has  put  America 
on  a  rocky  economic  road  with  no  help 
for  the  working  people  and  continued 
threats  to  target  social  security  recipi- 
ents. 


Si  >eaker. 


the  dictionary  defines 

defalcaltion"  as  a  "failure  to  meet  a 

or  expectation."  I  offer  it  to 

Republican  colleagues  as  a  seman- 

for     "Reaganomics 


rep  acement 


WITH  THE  HOSPITAL 
INSURANCE  FUND 
(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permiss  on  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  knd  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


SELLING  MILITARY  SECRETS 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  on  this  floor  I  spoke  to  you 
about  the  Navy  planning  to  sell  to 
Spain  a  newly  developed  antisubma- 
rine warfare  weapon,  which  has  not 
yet  even  been  deployed  to  our  own 
ships. 

Today,  I  come  before  you  to  tell  you 
that  the  Navy  has  not  waited  for  the 
approval  of  either  the  Congress  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  They  are 
moving  ahead  on  their  own  to  transfer 
military  secrets  gained  at  heavy  tax- 
payers expense  through  our  own  de- 
velopment   process.    There    is    every 


good  chance,  that  the  Russians  will 
soon  possess  our  best  antisubmarine 
weapon  not  long  after  we  turn  it  over 
to  the  Spanish  Navy,  as  has  happened 
with  other  weapons  given  to  friendly 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  absolutely  awful 
that  in  this  country  today  that  DOD 
can  determine  on  its  own  that  they 
will  sell  military  secrets  to  other  coun- 
tries. The  Congress  has  not  given  its 
approval  for  this  sale.  Navy  Secretary 
Lehman  has  not  given  his  approval  for 
this  sale.  As  far  as  I  can  determine, 
the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  this  sale 
was  made  within  DOD  by  the  military. 
I  would  like  to  know  how  the  uni- 
formed services,  who  are  so  righteous 
and  patriotic  when  they  come  to  the 
Congress  seeking  additional  billions 
for  their  pet  projects,  have  gained  the 
right  to  make  these  decisions.  I  may 
have  been  mistaken,  but  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  in  this  country  the  mili- 
tary falls  under  civilian  leadership.  In 
this  case,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
uniformed  services  are  going  ahead 
full  blast  without  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

It  is  time  to  end  these  practices.  We 
are  talking  about  national  security  se- 
crets so  vital  to  our  war  effort  capabil- 
ity that  we  do  not  let  the  details  about 
them  be  printed  in  our  newspapers. 
Yet  the  same  services  that  classify 
these  details  want  to  sell  them  to  a 
government  without  any  demand  that 
that  government  provide  special  secu- 
rity arrangements  for  these  secrets. 

When  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
conmiittee  continues  the  markup  of 
the  fiscal  1982  defense  appropriations 
bill,  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  prohibit  any 
service  from  transferring  any  equip- 
ment classified  as  secret  to  another 
government  without  the  express  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  Secretary  of  that 
service,  and  notification  to  affected 
committees  of  Congress. 

I  believe  that  remedial  action  to  stop 
this  flow  of  secrets  from  our  shores  is 
long  overdue.  What  we  have  witnessed 
here  with  the  Navy  is  a  national  dis- 
grace and  it  must  be  halted  immedi- 
ately. There  were  several  possible  sys- 
tems that  would  have  worked  well 
enough  for  the  Spanish  Navy,  which 
are  presently  being  utilized  by  our 
own  ships.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  sell  the  older  technology 
and  keep  the  more  up-to-date  technol- 
ogy for  our  own  use  rather  than  get- 
ting rid  of  the  new  and  keeping  the 
old. 


EXPANDING  MEMBERSHIP  OF 
U.S.  HOLCAUST  MEMORIAL 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the   Committee   on   Post   Office   and 
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Civil  Service,  and  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1672)  to  expand  the 
membership  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  from  60  to  65,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
shall  not  object,  would  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  please  ex- 
plain the  consents  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  am  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Public  Law  96-388  es- 
tablished the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  commemo- 
rating the  holocaust  of  World  War  II. 
This  important  legislation,  which  was 
guided  through  the  96th  Congress  by 
our  very  able  friend  and  colleague, 
Phillip  Burton,  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Council  to  provide 
ways  to  commemorate  the  Days  of  Re- 
membrance annually  and  to  develop 
and  establish  a  memorial  museum  to 
the  victims  of  the  holocaust.  Anyone 
who  served  in  Europe  in  World  War  II 
or  who  has  visited  the  museum  of  the 
holocaust  in  Jeruselum  can  never 
forget  this  immense  tragedy  or  fail  to 
resolve  that  it  must  never  be  allowed 
to  happen  again. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  Public 
Law  96-388  (S.  1672)  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  membership  of  the  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council  from  60  to  65 
members,  thereby  enabling  President 
Reagan  to  appoint  members  to  the 
Commission,  and  provide  that  not 
more  than  3  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Council  may  be  hired  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  civil 
service  qualifications  authorities.  The 
several  amendments  also  bring  about 
conforming  changes. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  supports  the  amendment 
as  passed  the  Senate  but  has  corrected 
some  technical  errors  in  the  Senate 
bill.  I  have  been  advised  by  the  chair- 
men of  both  the  House  Administration 
and  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committees,  to  whom  this  bill  was  also 
referred,  that  they  have  no  objection 
to  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
time  and  effort  of  our  colleagues.  Mr. 
Sidney  Yates.  Mr.  Morris  Udall.  Mr. 
Augustus  Hawkins.  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford.  Mr.  Robert  Garcia,  and  Ms. 
Geraldine  Ferraro,  for  their  help  in 
expediting  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  would  also  like  to  thank  our 
colleagues,  Mr.  Don  Yottng,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Frenzel,  and  Mr.  Edward  Der- 
wiNSKi.  for  their  cooperation  which 
has  made  expediting  consideration 
possible. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  S. 
1672  as  amended. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  expla- 
nation of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  bill 
which  merely  amends  existing  law 
which  was  enacted  last  Congress  to  es- 
tablish the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council. 

The  amendments  which  comprise 
the  bill  before  us  do  two  things:  They 
increase  the  number  of  Council  mem- 
bers by  five,  and  they  modify  the  ap- 
pointing authority  for  staff  serving 
the  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  in  a  slightly  differ- 
ent form.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, the  text  before  us  today  is  ac- 
ceptable to  all  concerned,  and  conse- 
quently, I  know  of  no  controversy  en- 
tailed with  this  bill. 

The  bill  provides  for  no  new  costs, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Population  to  which  S.  1672  was 
jointly  referred.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleague  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling, in  expediting  House  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation,  which  would 
amend  Public  Law  96-388  that  created 
the  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  in 
1980. 

The  amendments  would  make  two 
basic  changes  in  the  law.  First,  the 
Council's  membership  would  be  in- 
creased by  five  members.  This  would 
improve  the  breadth  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Council's  committees,  which  do 
an  enormous  amount  of  work.  Second, 
the  amendment  would  give  the  Execu- 
tive Director  greater  flexibility  in  se- 
lecting and  setting  the  compensation 
of  Council  employees.  This  will  insure 
that  the  Director's  expertise  and 
knowledge  of  the  holocaust  and  its 
aftermath  will  be  fully  employed 
through  his  direct  involvement  in  the 
selection  of  employees  qualified  to  do 
the  unique  work  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Council  is  oar  link 
to  the  nightmare  of  genocide  which 
was  the  world's  reality  only  36  years 
ago.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  our  citizens 
and  people  everywhere  aware  of  the 
unspeakable  crimes  perpetrated  sys- 
tematically, and  officially,  against  hu- 
manity in  general,  and  the  Jewish 
people  specifically.  Its  activities  are 
varied  in  nature  and  scope.  Several 
committees  have  been  established 
which  promote  international  relations, 
archival  work,  educational  programs, 
museums,  and  commemorative  activi- 
ties. But  the  hard  work  done  by  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council  is  inspira- 
tional in  character.  It  has  become,  as 
its  Chairman  Elie  Wiesel  has  said: 

The  spokesman  for  man's  quest  for  gener- 
osity and  his  need  and  capacity  to  turn  his. 
or  her,  suffering  into  something  productive, 
something  creative. 


The  Council  serves  as  a  perpetual 
warning  to  the  world  against  the  in- 
herent perils  of  discrimination,  igno- 
rance, oppression,  poverty,  and  injus- 
tice. And  it  further  causes  us  to  re- 
member the  consequences  of  man's  in- 
humanity. 

The  proposed  changes  will  improve 
the  Council's  effort  to  conmiemorate 
those  who  suffered  and  remind  the 
world  to  what  depths  we  can  fall  with- 
out a  constant  reminder  of  the  need 
for  humanity  and  vigilance.  That  is 
why  I  urge  the  House  pass  S.  1672  as 
amended.* 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Oc- 
tober 1980  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memori- 
al Council  was  established. 

The  Council  was  established  to  de- 
velop an  appropriate  memorial  to  the 
victims  of  the  holocaust  before  and 
during  World  War  II. 

The  holocaust  has  great  significance 
for  Americans.  Many  of  the  survivors 
of  the  holocaust  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  and  have  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  society  and  our 
Nation.  The  survivors  themselves  have 
stressed  the  importance  of  studying 
the  lessons  of  the  holocaust,  to  under- 
stand the  unique  and  universal  impli- 
cations of  6  million  Jews  who  were 
under  a  systematic  act  of  extermina- 
tion before  and  during  World  War  II. 

S.  1672  simply  Increases  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  from  60  to  65  and 
gives  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Council  greater  flexibility  In  hiring  of 
up  to  three  additional  employees  to 
carry  out  the  function  of  the  Council. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  already  approved  by  the 
Senate.* 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
foUows: 

S.  1672 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council",  ap- 
proved October  7,  1980  (94  SUt.  1547;  Public 
Law  96-388).  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  2  by  strik- 
ing "sixty"  both  times  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "sixty-five"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  2  by— 

(A)  striking  "the  initial"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence; 

(B)  striking  all  matter  in  the  second  sen- 
tence preceding  "shall  serve"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "All  noncongressional  voting 
members"; 

(C)  in  division  (1)  striking  "initial"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "noncongressional 
voting  members"; 

(D)  in  division  (2)  striking  "ten"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "eleven"; 
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(E)  in  division  (3)— 

(i)  strilJng  "ten"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "  eleven":  and 
(11)  8trU:lng  "initial":  and 

(F)  in  9ie  full  sentence  following  division 
(3)  strtklag  "Initial"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  Zpy  striking  "the  initial  members  of 
the  Council"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"nonconff-essional  voting  members". 

(4)  in  j  subsection  (b)  of  section  5  by 
amending  such  subsection  to  read  as  fol- 
lows:       I 

"(b)  The  Executive  Director  shall  have  au- 
thority tp  appoint  employees  in  the  com- 
petitive service  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  $1  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  title  %  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to 
classification  and  general  schedule  pay 
rates.  Notwitlistandlng  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Executive  Director  may  appoint 
and  fix  ttie  comt>ensation  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  tl^e  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  pay- 
able for  6s- 18  of  the  General  Schedule,  of 
up  to  three  additional  employees  as  are  nec- 
essary td  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Council.'! 

AMXNDICprT  IN  THB  NATURX  OF  A  SDBSTITUTE 
prrERED  BY  UR.  SEIBERLING 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mi.  Speaker,  I 
offer  ani  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  which  conforms  the  bill 
with  the  explanation  given  earlier. 

The  cierk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  SEIBERLING  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman    from    Ohio   (Mr.    Seiber- 

LING). 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Seiberung:  Strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

That  tha  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
the  Unxed  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council"!  approved  October  7,  1980  (94  Stat. 
1547:  Pudlic  Law  96-388),  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  ^bsection  (a)  of  section  2  by  strik- 
ing out  '^xty  ■  both  times  it  appears  and  in- 
serting li^  lieu  thereof  "sixty-five": 

(2)  in  stbsectlon  (b)  of  section  2— 

(A)  by[ striking  out  "the  Initial"  in  the 
first  sentence: 

(B)  by]  striking  out  all  matter  In  the 
second  santence  preceding  "shall  serve"  and 
insertinglln  lieu  thereof  "All  noncongres- 
slonal  voilng  members  designated  under  the 
preceding  sentence"; 

(C)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "Ini- 
tial" ana  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
noncongvessional  voting": 

(D)  In  baragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "ten 
of  such  liltial"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"eleven  of  such  noncongressional  voting": 

(E)  In  >aragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  "ten 
other  Initial"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"eleven  other  such  noncongressional 
voting":  I  jid 

(P)  by  striking  out  the  sentence  following 
paragraph  (3); 

(3)  In  }aragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  5,  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to 
the  Initial  members  of  the  Council";  and 

(4)  by  Striking  out  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 5  and  substituting  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Executive  Director  shall  have  au- 
thority to— 

"(1)  appoint  employees  in  the  competitive 
service  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  general  schedule  pay  rates:  and 

"(2)  apbolnt  and  fix  the  compensation  (at 
a  rate  nat  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of 
basic  pa)  payable  for  OS- 18  of  the  General 
Schedule)  of  up  to  three  employees  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.". 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEACETIME  REGISTRATION  A 
FAILURE 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  peacetime 
registration  for  the  draft  is  now  a  con- 
firmed failure.  The  sooner  we  admit 
this  the  better.  There  are  800,000  18- 
year-olds  who  have  failed  to  register. 
Where  are  the  jails  to  hold  such  a 
group?  The  Justice  Department  hopes 
to  correct  this  problem  by  threatening 
183  young  men  who  failed  to  register. 
It  is  also  reported  that  700.000  young 
men  who  did  register  already  have 
outdated  addresses. 

Even  those  who  favor  the  draft 
should  see  that  the  current  situation 
has  all  the  disadvantages  associated 
with  registration  and  can  serve  no 
useful  purpose  if  a  draft  is  imposed. 

Each  year  a  greater  percentage  of 
young  men  will  fail  to  register.  The 
800.000  wUl  soon  number  into  the  mil- 
lions. Enforcement  is  obviously  impos- 
sible. Imposing  such  an  unpopular  pro- 
gram on  our  young  people  cannot  and 
will  not  work. 

The  obvious  unfairness  of  registra- 
tion should  prompt  its  immediate 
repeal.  If  a  crisis  comes  and  the  men 
who  registered  are  called,  the  800,000 
lawbreakers  will  be  rewarded  for  their 
disobedience. 

Defense  of  a  free  country  should  be 
accomplished  by  adequately  compen- 
sating volunteers.  We  as  citizens  must 
be  motivated  by  a  sense  of  patriotism 
and  a  love  of  freedom  to  defend  our 


liberties.  The  coercive  act  of  conscrip- 
tion cannot  be  a  substitute.  Fear  of 
dying  in  some  imdeclared,  no-wln  war 
on  foreign  soil  for  someone  else's  bene- 
fit is  strong  motivation  to  defy  regis- 
tration laws.  And  this  fear  is  certainly 
understandable  knowing  our  recent 
adventures  in  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

This  whole  mess  can  only  be  correct- 
ed by  repealing  registration  and  im- 
proving the  All  Volunteer  Force. 

Volimteerism  is  the  only  option  for  a 
country  that  proudly  declares  itself 
the  leader  of  the  free  world. 


THANK  YOU 


(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  less  than  appreciative  if  I  did 
not  respond  to  the  many  nice  things 
that  were  said  here  earlier  today.  I 
want  everyone  here  to  know  this  has 
been  a  happy  40  years.  During  that 
period  of  time,  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
had  any  personal  differences  with  a 
single  Member  with  whom  I  have 
served. 

I  frequently  am  asked  what  changes 
have  occurred  over  these  years.  I 
would  only  say  the  Congress  has 
changed  like  the  country  has  changed. 
But  the  job  of  representing  the  people 
has  not  changed.  As  I  have  frequently 
said,  there  are  two  ways  to  serve  in 
Congress.  One  is  to  record  your  views. 
If  that  is  all  you  are  going  to  do.  you 
might  as  well  write  a  diary.  The  other 
is  to  try  to  do  something  about  the  sit- 
uation. As  a  lawyer,  and  I  still  think  of 
myself  that  way,  the  job  in  the  Con- 
gress is  the  same  today  as  it  was 
before— study  the  jury  and  the  judge, 
and  the  issues  like  they  are,  and  mean 
what  you  say. 

So  I  want  to  say  here  that  I  appreci- 
ate deeply  not  only  the  words  that 
were  said,  but  my  relationship  with 
this  institution.  It  is  the  greatest  bul- 
wark for  the  freedom  of  the  country 
and  I  want  to  say  again,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
to  the  Presidency,  our  Pounding  Fa- 
thers realized  this  was  the  people's 
branch.  The  reason  we  have  to  run 
every  2  years  is  so  that  people  can 
decide  on  the  issues  and  the  people  to 
represent  them. 

So  I  want  to  say  thank  you  before  I 
say  again  that  this  is  just  another  day. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  here  at  8  o'clock 
this  morning  for  a  conference,  and  I 
have  been  in  that  conference  all  day.  I 
am  here  now  to  name  conferees  for 
the  agriculture  conference  that  will 
meet  at  3  this  afternoon. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  4119,  AGRICULTURE, 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION. 1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.R.  4119) 
making  appropriations  for  Agricul- 
ture, rural  development,  and  related 
agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi?  The 
Chair  hears  none  and,  without  objec- 
tion, appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Whitten,  Traxler,  Alexan- 
der, McHuGH,  Natcher,  Hightower, 
Akaka,  and  Watkins,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska,  and  Messrs.  Robinson, 
Myers,  Lewis,  and  Conte. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  4119. 
AGRICULTURE.  RURAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT, AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION,  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  4119)  making  appropriations  for 
Agriculture,  rural  development,  and 
related  agencies  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection.  ; 


REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  DIS- 
MANTLING CONSUMER  PRO- 
GRAMS 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. ) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
took  many  years  of  effort  by  consumer 
organizations,  legislative  hearings,  and 
laboriously  crafted  legislation,  as  well 
as  years  of  departmental  and  agency 
hearings,  research,  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  develop  the  various  protections 
in  our  laws  for  consumers.  It  has 
taken  only  a  few  months  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  open  up  large  gaps  in 
many  of  these  hard-won  protections. 

The  Washington  Post  for  Sunday. 
November  1.  contained  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  Caroline  E.  Mayer  outlining 
what  is  being  done  by  the  administra- 
tion to  dismantle  consumer  protec- 
tions all  across  the  board.  It  is  being 
done  in  the  name  of  fighting  inflation. 


The  Post  article  points  out  that  the 
new  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (FTC).  James  C.  Miller 
III.  has  expressed  grave  doubts  about 
FTC's  advertising  rules  requiring  com- 
panies to  substantiate  the  statements 
they  make  about  their  products  in  ad- 
vertisements. One  must  wonder  how 
allowing  false  advertising  fits  in  with 
fighting  inflation. 

As  a  former  corporate  lawyer.  I 
spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
screening  my  clients'  advertising 
claims  to  make  sure  that  they  were 
factually  supported.  My  task,  and  the 
task  of  lawyers  with  similar  responsi- 
bilities aU  over  the  country,  was  made 
easier  after  I  was  able  to  point  to  the 
FTC's  requirements. 

The  Post  article  also  notes  that,  al- 
though Congress  bl(x;ked  the  adminis- 
trations proposal  to  abolish  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission, 
the  President  has  drastically  curtailed 
the  Commission's  activities  by  a  30- 
percent  cut  In  its  budget.  And,  incred- 
ibly, in  an  administration  that  pur- 
ports to  be  dedicated  to  free-market 
principles,  there  was  even  an  effort  to 
end  the  66-year-old  antitrust  enforce- 
ment role  of  the  FTC.  Fortunately, 
that  move  was  also  blocked  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  Post  article  reports  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (PDA) 
has  already  slowed  its  consideration  of 
mandatory  nutritional  labels  for  food 
products,  especially  those  high  in 
sodium  content,  and  is  weighing  the 
elimination  of  a  new  program  that 
would  require  drug  companies  to  alert 
customers  as  to  how  a  drug  should  be 
used  and  of  possible  adverse  side  ef- 
fects. Most  of  us  can  personally  testify 
to  the  freedom  with  which  some  drugs 
have  been  prescribed  in  the  past  with 
no  warning  as  to  side  effects,  many  of 
which  are  harmful  and  can  even  be 
fatal. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  is  also  reported  to  be  revising 
requirements  that  meat  produced 
from  tuberculosis-infected  hogs  con- 
tain a  label  setting  forth  the  cooking 
requirements.  USDA  is  also  consider- 
ing relaxing  its  meat  inspection  re- 
quirement and  has  already  eliminated 
some  of  the  tests  inspectors  have  to 
run  to  make  sure  our  meat  is  free  of 
disease. 

The  administration  is  also  getting 
rid  of  many  consumer  information  ma- 
terials, such  as  the  Transportation  De- 
partment's car  book,  which  listed 
safety  and  fuel  efficiency  information 
about  dozens  of  car  models. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  years  ago  during 
a  campaign  debate  my  opponent  made 
the  statement  that  the  American  con- 
sumer is  overprotected.  In  response,  I 
pointed  out  that  everyone  in  the  audi- 
ence, like  everyone  in  the  country,  is  a 
consimier,  and  I  asked  all  those  in  the 
audience  who  felt  overprotected  to 
raise    their    hands.    Nobody    did.    I 


wonder  how  many  more  people  must 
be  cheated,  injured,  or  poisoned  before 
the  administration  recognizes  that  the 
public  not  only  needs  but  wants  a 
strong  Federal  role  in  protecting  the 
consumer. 

The  full  text  of  Caroline  E.  Mayer's 
article  follows  these  remarks: 

U.S.  Dismantling  Consumer  F>rograms 
(By  Caroline  E.  Mayer) 

Three  years  ago,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission ordered  singer  Pat  Boone  to  pay 
$6,000  to  dissatisfied  consumers  who  bought 
an  acne  lotion  tiased  on  Boone's  unproven 
advertising  claims  that  Acne  Statin  had 
been  medically  and  scientifically  tested  and 
was  superior  to  all  other  acne  prepara- 
tions—as well  as  soap. 

Now,  If  the  new  chairman  of  the  FTC  has 
his  way,  Boone  will  soon  be  able  to  repeat 
his  claims— and  without  the  risk  of  being 
fined  for  making  such  unsubstantiated 
statements. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture goes  ahead  with  a  proposal  to 
change  some  of  its  meat-labeling  rules,  con- 
sumers will  have  a  more  difficult  time  know- 
ing what  is  in  the  processed  meats  they  buy. 
No  longer  will  meat  processors  have  to  put 
special  labels  on  any  mechanically  deboned 
meats  to  say  these  products  contain  bone 
particles. 

Also  slated  for  change  Is  a  rule  that  would 
have  required  auto  manufacturers  to  design 
odometers  in  such  a  way  that  used-car 
buyers  would  know  if  the  mileage  had  been 
tamijered  with.  The  requirement  would 
have  added  no  more  than  $1.50  to  the  price 
of  a  car.  But  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  has  proposed  its  rev- 
ocation on  the  ground  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  safety. 

Steadily  and  quickly,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  rolling  back  more  than  15  years  of 
consumer-protection  regulations.  Prom  the 
FTC  to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
to  USDA,  Reagan  appointees  are  reversing, 
suspending  and  reviewing  dozens  of  rules 
that  had  represented  some  of  the  biggest 
achievements  of  the  consumer  movement. 

The  biggest  success— the  requirement  that 
all  cars  be  installed  with  airbags  or  auto- 
matically closing  seat  belts  by  1984— was  re- 
voked only  10  days  ago  when  the  head  of 
NHTSA,  Raymond  A.  Peck,  announced  his 
conclusion  that  the  automatic  belts  would 
not  provide  significantly  more  protection 
than  the  manual  belts  now  in  most  cars. 

What's  more,  the  existence  of  some  of  the 
very  agencies  that  were  created  by  the  con- 
sumer movement  are  in  jeopardy.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  administration  proposed  the 
abolition  of  the  nine-year-old  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission.  Although  Con- 
gress failed  to  go  along  with  this  proposal,  it 
did  agree  to  the  president's  proposal  to  cut 
the  CPSC's  buoget  by  30  t>ercent— necessi- 
tating layoffs  of  145  of  the  agency's  728  em- 
ployees. 

The  budget  for  the  11 -year-old  traffic- 
safety  agency,  NHTSA,  was  also  significant- 
ly trimmed— from  $239  to  $150  million. 

Reagan  also  tried  to  cut  out  the  66-year- 
old  antitrust  division  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission— a  move  that  was  quickly 
blocked  by  Congress. 

"These  rollbacks  really  cover  decades  of 
building  protections,"  complains  Sandra  L. 
Willett,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  Iieague.  "Many  of  the 
rules  have  been  in  place  for  10  to  15  years, 
but  the  activity  to  get  them  has  gone  on 
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much  lo  iger  than  that.  The  massive  proce- 
dure to  let  rid  of  them  is  happening  qulcUy 
and  irrationally— generated  mostly  by  busi- 
ness cornplainls.  The  net  result.  I  believe,  is 
that  we're  going  to  see  short-term  cost  sav- 
ings trinslated  into  future  significant 
costs." 

Administration  officials,  needless  to  say. 
disagree  with  this  assessment.  "The  ulti- 
mate ail  1  of  what  we're  doing  is  to  improve 
the  welfiire  of  consumers,"  says  Christopher 
C.  DeMfth,  the  new  chief  of  the  Office  of 
Mana«e»ient  and  Budget's  Office  of  Infor- 
mation and  Regulatory  Affairs,  the  division 
that  is'  overseeing  Reagan's  regulatory- 
reform  ^ve. 

"We  cbn't  have  any  intention  to  subvert 
any  of  tne  goals  of  consumer  or  other  regu- 
latory p^ogn'ams."  DeMuth  adds.  Rather,  he 
says,  th*  administration  is  simply  trying  to 
correct  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  many 
consumer  programs  in  the  past  which  have 
been  wiell-intentioned  but  have  produced 
results  t  lat  are  very  different  and  the  oppo- 
site of  what  they  were  intended  for." 

The  presidents  chief  consumer  adviser, 
VirglnialH.  Knauer,  adds  that  the  presi- 
dent's campaign  is  attacking  the  consumer's 
"numbet  one  problem"— inflation.  "Con- 
sumers ire  smart  enough  to  know  every 
time  you  put  a  regulation  on.  it's  going  to 
drive  up  the  cost  to  consumers.  .  .  . 

The  ft  -St  priority  of  this  administration  is 
turning  the  economy  around.  I  think  that 
will  be  a  great  benefit  to  consumers." 

Consuner  advocates,  however,  fear  that 
the  administration  is  using  the  economy  as 
a  guise  I  o  get  rid  of  all  the  safety  rules  that 
have  be<  ome  the  bane  of  business. 

'The  >udgetary  problems  are  being  used 
as  an  excuse  to  eliminate  various  consumer 
programs."  says  Michael  Jacobson.  execu- 
tive dire  :tor  of  the  Center  for  Science  in  the 
Public  Ii  iterest. 

The  re  llback  is  being  conducted  on  several 
fronts,  r  otes  Stephen  Brobeck.  executive  di- 
rector o:  the  Consumer  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Unlike  most  other  administrations  that 
tried  to  :hange  the  direction  of  government 
through^  its  appointments.  Reagan  is  using  a 
variety  if  additional  tools  to  make  his  mark 
on  the  irourse  of  regulatory  and  consumer 
program  s. 

First,  pind  most  obvious,  is  his  use  of  the 
budget  cuts  to  eliminate  many  consumer 
progranis.  By  cutting  the  CPSC's  budget  by 
30  percent,  the  agency  is  being  foreclosed 
from  conducting  many  of  its  product-safety 
investigitions— investigations  that  could  ul- 
timatelj  lead  to  rules.  The  same  holds  true 
of  the  F  rc.  NHTSA  and  other  agencies. 

Second,  and  equally  prominent,  is  the  ad- 
ministration's overall  drive  to  get  rid  of  ex- 
isting nJes.  The  campaign  is  so  important 
to  the  I  administration's  overall  economic 
prograni  that  it  is  being  overseen  by  Vice 
President  George  Bush,  who  heads  the 
newly  cheated  Task  Force  on  Regulatory 
Reform, 

Thus,  in  addition  to  repealing  the  airbag 
and  odometer  rules.  NHTSA  is  also  consid- 
ering ro  ling  back  its  design  requirement  for 
bumperf  to  protect  cars  from  low-speed  col- 
lisions. 

The  Ft>A  has  already  slowed  its  consider- 
ation ol  mandatory  new  nutritional  labels 
for  foo<  products— esjjecially  those  high  in 
sodium  lontent- and  is  now  weighting  elimi- 
nation uf  a  new  program  that  would  have 
requirec  drug  companies  to  include  special 
inserts  n  many  prescriptions  to  alert  con- 
sumers )n  how  the  drug  should  be  used  and 
its  possi  3le  adverse  side  effects. 


A  handful  of  rules  are  also  targeted  for  re- 
vision at  the  USDA.  These  range  from  the 
label  requirements  for  mechanically  de- 
boned  meat  to  cooking  requirements  for 
meat  that  has  been  produced  from  tubercu- 
losis-infected hogs. 

At  the  FTC.  many  of  the  agency's  most 
controversial  proposals,  such  as  the  ban  on 
television  iulvertising  aimed  at  children, 
were  dropped  long  before  Reagan's  own  ap- 
pointee, James  C.  Miller  III,  could  assume 
the  agency's  chairmanship.  Now,  Miller 
wants  to  go  even  further  and  reexamine 
years  of  commission  policy  to  relax  many  of 
the  agency's  advertising  rules,  which  he 
says  only  add  to  the  cost  of  a  product. 

In  addition  to  repealing  rules,  the  admin- 
istration is  getting  rid  of  many  consimier- 
education  materials.  NHTSA.  for  example, 
has  refused  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  "The 
Car  Book,  which  listed  safety  and  fuel-effi- 
ciency information  about  dozens  of  car 
models. 

On  top  of  this,  consumer  groups  charge 
that  agencies  are  relaxing  their  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  that  remain  on  the  books. 
USDA.  for  example,  is  considering  relaxing 
its  meat-inspection  requirements  and  has 
eliminated  some  of  the  tests  their  inspectors 
have  to  run  to  make  sure  the  meat  is  free  of 
disease. 

Meanwhile,  NHTSA  has  opened  only  four 
formal  investigations  into  car  defects  since 
Reagan  took  office.  In  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, an  average  of  15  Investigations  were 
opened  annually. 

Taken  together,  these  actions  have  demor- 
alized many  consumer  advocates.  "This  ad- 
ministration has  certainly  put  the  social  re- 
formers on  the  defensive,  fighting  to  keep 
the  crumbs  doled  out  in  the  past, "  notes  Ja- 
cobson. 

Even  so,  the  consumer  advocates  aren't 
about  to  give  up.  "The  pendulum  swings  one 
way,  then  the  other.  Obviously,  it's  swinging 
against  us  at  this  point,  but  it's  going  to 
stop— and  hopefully  sooner,  rather  than 
later,"  says  CFA's  Brobeck. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  4209,  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION,  1982 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4209) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and,  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Benjamin,  Lehman,  Sabo,  AuCoin, 
Gray,  Whitten,  Coughlin,  Conte,  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  and  Ptjrsell. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 


postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4.  rule  XV. 
Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  4  p.m.  today. 


n  1230 

PROHIBITION  OP  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  U.S.  NAVAL  VESSELS 
IN  FOREIGN  SHIPYARDS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3464)  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  naval  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  may  not  be 
built  in  foreign  shipyards,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3464 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  633  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"§  7309.  Restriction  on  construction  of  naval 
vessels  in  foreign  shipyards. 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
no  naval  vessel,  and  no  major  component  of 
the  hull  or  superstructure  of  a  naval  vessel, 
may  be  constructed  in  a  foreign  shipyard. 

'"(b)  The  President  may  authorize  excep- 
tions to  the  prohibition  in  subsection  (a) 
when  he  determines  that  it  is  in  the  nation 
al  security  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
do  so.  The  President  shall  transmit  notice  to 
Congress  of  any  such  determination,  and  no 
contract  may  be  made  pursuant  to  the  ex- 
ception authorized  until  the  end  of  the  30- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  notice 
of  such  determination  is  received  by  Con- 
gress.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"7309.  Restriction  on  construction  of  naval 
vessels  in  foreign  shipyards.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Spence)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
point  of  order.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  is  not 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  will  control ' 
the  time. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
STRATTON)  wiU  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,    and    the    gentleman    from 
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Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill.  H.R.  3464  as 
amended,  would  make  a  part  of  a  per- 
manent law  a  prohibition  on  construc- 
tion of  naval  vessels  in  foreign  ship- 
yards, including  major  components  of 
the  hull  or  superstructure.  The  com- 
mittee has  included  a  procedure 
whereby  an  exception  to  the  general 
prohibition  may  be  made  when  the 
President,  after  notification  to  the 
Congress,  and  the  expiration  of  30 
days  waiting  period,  determines  that  it 
is  in  the  national  security  interests  to 
do  so. 

The  committee  believes  that  naval 
vessels  and  major  components  thereto 
should  be  built  in  American  shipyards. 
It  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
maintain  a  strong  and  viable  naval 
shipbuilding  industry  to  meet  the  crit- 
ical needs  of  the  national  defense.  In 
the  past  decade,  the  niunber  of  ship- 
yards engaged  in  building  naval  vessels 
has  steadily  declined.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  shipyard  workers  have  been 
laid  off,  with  the  consequent  loss  of 
shipbuilding  skills.  Any  action  to  seek 
to  build  naval  vessels  overseas  would 
only  lead  to  further  decay  of  the  U.S. 
shipbuilding  industry  and  a  resultant 
reduction  in  the  capacity  to  build  and 
maintain  the  ships  necessary  for  na- 
tional defense. 

Recent  statements  by  prominent  of- 
ficials In  the  executive  branch  raised 
the  concern  of  Congress  that  action  to 
build  naval  vessels  abroad  was  being 
contemplated.  Such  a  situation,  were 
it  to  materialize,  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  national  security  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  domestic 
shipbuilding  industry. 

Since  1968.  provisions  of  appropria- 
tions acts  have  prohibited  the  con- 
struction of  naval  vessels,  or  major 
components  thereof,  in  foreign  ship- 
yards. H.R.  3464  would  simply  make 
this  policy  a  part  of  permanent  law. 
The  legislation  pertains  only  to  the 
construction  of  naval  vessels  and  their 
major  components.  The  legislation 
would  not  prohibit  repair  of  naval  ves- 
sels overseas.  It  does  not  pertain  to 
the  purchase  of  standard  shipboard 
equipment,  weapons,  ammunition,  or 
similar  items  for  naval  vessels.  The 
legislation  would  not  prohibit  the  leas- 
ing of  foreign-built  vessels.  Finally, 
the  legislation  does  not  address  any  as- 
pects of  the  acquisition,  supply,  or 
repair  of  commercial  vessels. 

The  record  of  hearings  established 
that  the  definition  of  major  compo- 
nent for  a  naval  vessel  is  any  compo- 
nent valued  at  10  percent  or  more  of 
the  cost  of  the  entire  ship.  This  defini- 
tion is  consistent  with  that  applied  to 
the  provisions  contained  in  appropria- 
tions acts  and  is  consistent  with  the 


committee's  belief  that  naval  vessels 
should  be  built  in  domestic  shipyards, 
while  allowing  cooperative  efforts  with 
allies  in  naval  weapons  programs. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  it 
prudent  to  put  an  absolute  prohibition 
to  the  construction  of  naval  vessels  in 
foreign  shipyards  into  permanent  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  was 
not  able  to  define  in  detail  the  circum- 
stances under  which  procurement 
from  a  foreign  source  would  be  desira- 
ble. So.  the  committee  amendment  ad- 
dresses a  possible  circumstance  where 
the  President  might  need  to  take 
timely  and  decisive  action  in  the  na- 
tional security  interests,  outside  of  the 
normal  congressional  process.  In  arriv- 
ing at  this  criteria,  the  conunittee  con- 
sidered and  rejected  a  criteria  which 
would  permit  exceptions  in  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency,  a  broader 
concept,  the  committee  felt  that  owing 
to  the  long  time  of  construction  of 
naval  vessels,  that  declaration  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  was  not  particularly 
relevant  to  the  determination  that  a 
naval  vessel  should  be  constructed 
abroad.  The  committee  also  noted  that 
a  state  of  national  emergency  has  con- 
tinued for  extended  periods  in  the 
past.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
the  Congress  could,  imder  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  override  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  to  construct  a 
naval  vessel  in  a  foreign  shipyard 
should  circumstances  warrant. 

I  must  say  that  we  have  similar  pro- 
visions under  the  law.  like  the  one 
about  providing  the  sale  of  a  naval 
vessel,  and  it  has  always  been  our 
opinion  imder  these  laws  that  the 
President,  on  any  complaint  made  by 
the  conunittee.  would  not  go  ahead 
with  the  operation  allowed  to  him  if 
the  committee  objected.  So,  it  seems 
to  us  a  reasonable  procedure  that  we 
have.  Furthermore,  if  it  should  be  con- 
tended, which  I  understand  from  the 
record  of  the  report  on  this  bill,  some 
Members  feel  like  maybe  the  appro- 
priation provision  is  a  stronger  provi- 
sion, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Con- 
gress from  putting  that  same  appro- 
priation provision  in  every  new  appro- 
priation biU  just  as  we  have  had  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  is  putting  a  por- 
tion of  that  idea  into  permanent  law. 
and  doing  it  in  a  better  way.  we  feel.  It 
does  nothing  to  keep  Congress  from 
the  appropriation  language  if  it  wants 
to  do  so.  So,  we  in  no  way  are  taking  a 
step  backward.  We  are  taking  a  step 
forward  and  putting  in  permanent  law 
an  admonition  not  to  build  in  foreign 
shipyards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain). 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thajik  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3464,  legislation 
to  strengthen  both  our  naval  forces 
and  our  economy. 


Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  vote  on  legislation  which 
wiU  insure  that  strengthening  our 
naval  forces  will  also  strengthen  our 
economy.  H.R.  3464  will  prohibit  the 
procurement  of  U.S.  naval  vessels  or 
their  major  hull  or  superstructure 
components  from  foreign  shipyards. 
We  have  been  enacting  this  provision 
since  1968,  and  it  is  now  time  to  make 
the  prohibition  permanent. 

Passage  of  this  bill  means  that 
American  naval  vessels  will  be  built  in 
American  shipyards.  Passage  means 
national  security  interests  involved  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  Navy 
ships  will  be  safeguarded.  Finally,  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3464  means  that  Ameri- 
can jobs  in  the  defense  industry  will 
be  protected.  I  need  not  emphasize  the 
growing  rate  of  unemployment  and 
the  economic  stagnation  prevalent 
throughout  the  country.  Nor  do  I  need 
to  stress  the  importance  of  jobs  in  the 
naval  construction  industry  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  Northeast.  We 
should,  however,  recognize  and  stress 
the  value  of  these  shipbuilding  jobs  to 
both  our  naval  preparedness  and  to 
our  economic  condition.  This  legisla- 
tion will  tie  the  benefits  of  building  a 
strong  Navy  to  the  growth  of  a  vital 
industry  by  enacting  a  permanent  ban 
on  the  purchase  of  vessels  from  for- 
eign shipyards.  This  bill  will  create 
and  retain  American  jobs  as  we  im- 
prove our  naval  capabilities,  and  I 
strongly  support  passage  of  H.R.  3464. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Spence). 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3464.  as  amended. 

President  Reagan.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Weinberger,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Lehman  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  rebuilding  U.S.  naval  power. 
The  House  and  Senate,  in  passing  the 
fiscal  year  1982  defense  authorization 
bill,  have  also  given  strong  support  to 
new  naval  shipbuilding  initiatives. 

H.R.  3464  takes  another  positive  step 
toward  revitalization  of  the  U.S.  ship- 
building industry.  H.R.  3464  sends  a 
clear  signal  to  America's  naval  ship- 
builders and  its  associated  industrial 
base,  that  congressional  support  exists 
for  an  expanded  naval  shipbuilding 
program  in  the  years  ahead. 

H.R.  3464  simply  places  into  perma- 
nent law  prohibitions  against  building 
naval  vessels  abroad,  a  prohibition 
that  has  been  expressed  in  every  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act  since  1968. 

While  making  the  prohibition  on 
building  naval  vessels  in  foreign  ship- 
yards permanent,  H.R.  3464  incorpo- 
rates an  amendment  granting  the 
I»resident  the  authority  to  make  an 
exception  when  he  determines  that  it 
is  in  the  national  security  interest  to 
deviate  from  the  strict  prohibitions  of 
the  bUl. 
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There  have  been  situations  in  the 
past,  in  times  of  grave  danger  to  the 
Nation,  vhen  it  has  been  necessary  for 
the  President  to  exercise  extraordi- 
nary powers  and  take  extraordinary 
actions,  j  President  Lincoln  exercised 
Presidential  initiatives  during  the  Civil 
War  whin  the  Congress  was  not  in  ses- 
sion anq  President  Roosevelt  exercised 
Presidential  initiatives  with  bases-for- 
destroyar  trade  with  Great  Britain 
prior  to  [World  War  II.  H.R.  3464  rec- 
ognizes that  extraordinary  conditions 
might  someday  again  require  prompt 
Presiderjtial  initiatives  in  the  national 
securityjinterest,  but  the  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  an  opportunity  for  congres- 
sional review  of  the  initiatives,  by  pro- 
viding i  30-day  notification  period 
before  action  may  be  taken. 

The  committee  adopted  the  amend- 
ed bill  recognizing  that  in  the  future, 
clrcumsliances  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent wonld  order  construction  of  naval 
vessels  in  foreign  shipyards,  are  not 
now  determinable  and  that  the  likeli- 
hood is  auite  remote.  Second,  the  Con- 
gress must  have  the  opix>rtunity  to 
consider]  and  review  the  President's  de- 
terminalion.  H.R.  3464,  as  amended, 
recognizes  these  practicalities  yet  pro- 
tects the  legitimate  Interests  of  both 
the  leaslative  and  the  executive 
branchei  of  the  Government. 

Let  mt  say  a  word  about  the  provi- 
sions oft  this  bill  that  might  concern 
some  of  our  allies.  This  bill  supports 
what  is  already  reality.  New  construc- 
tion of  mval  vessels  is  not  done  in  for- 
eign shipyards.  Neither  are  major 
components  of  the  hull  or  superstruc- 
ture constructed  overseas.  H.R.  3464 
does  not  disrupt  the  many  currently 
ongoing  j  efforts  between  the  United 
States  aid  our  allies  for  mutually  ben- 
eficial military  weapons  and  hardware 
procurement.  Specifically,  H.R.  3464 
does  notj  prohibit  purchases  of  stand- 
ard shipboard  equipment,  shipboard 
weapons!  shipboard  ammunition,  nor 
repair  of  U.S.  naval  vessels  in  foreign 
ports. 

In  sunimary,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3464 
sends  a  [positive  signal  to  our  belea- 
guered ahipbuilding  industry.  It  says, 
the  Coiigress  recognizes  your  plight 
and  wants  to  do  something  about  it.  I 
respectfully  request  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  H.R.  3464  and  a 
revitalized  U.S.  naval  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. 

The  St»EAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Glickiicnn).  The  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (MrJ  BENNETT)  has  consumed  10 
minutes.] 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ne'v  York  (Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  SrRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  mjself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  very 
rare  occf^ions  when  disputes  between 
members  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committ  ee  are  not  between  the  hawks 


and  the 


comparatively  few  doves  on 


the  committee,  but  between  the  hawks 
themselves.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
regret  that  I  find  myself  in  opposition 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
with  respect  to  this  bill,  but  I  think 
perhaps  this  trails  down  to  a  question 
of  whether  one  represents  an  area 
where  ships  are  already  being  built  or 
an  area  where  shipyards  have  been 
taken  away  and  put  into  mothballs 
and  where  shipyard  employees  are  out 
of  work  and  where  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult even  to  get  repair  work  approved 
by  the  Navy  despite  the  fact  that  we 
are  talking  of  moving  toward  a  600- 
ship  Navy. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett)  has  well  stated  the  fact  that 
over  the  pact  many  years  we  have  had 
legislation  on  the  books,  admittedly  on 
an  annual  basis  in  the  appropriation 
bills,  that  no  money  can  be  spent  for 
the  construction  of  American  naval 
vessels  in  foreign  shipyards.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Rhode  Island  (Mrs. 
Schneider)  quite  reasonably  thought 
that  it  was  a  little  bit  silly  to  do  this 
kind  of  thing  year  after  year.  In  fact, 
somebody  might  forget  one  year  and 
then  we  would  end  up  having  a  lot  of 
ships  built  in  foreign  shipyards;  and  so 
she  offered  a  bill  to  make  this  into 
permanent  law,  saying  that  there  shall 
not  be  any  ships  built  in  foreign  ship- 
yards, period. 

Her  motive  was  certainly  most  com- 
mendable, and  I  would  have  strongly 
supported  that  original  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  the  bill  arrived  in  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Seapower  put  a 
major  gash  in  that  particular  piece  of 
legislation— in  fact  a  hole  big  enough 
not  only  to  drive  a  Mack  truck 
through,  but  to  drive  two  or  three  car- 
riers and  a  number  of  destroyers  and 
frigates  as  well,  by  saying,  as  none  of 
these  other  bans  on  building  ships 
abroad  had  ever  said,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  ignore 
this  ban  at  any  time  he  thinks  it  is  in 
the  national  security  interest  to  do  so. 
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Now,  that  kind  of  thing  is  a  major 
change  from  what  the  existing  legisla- 
tion has  been,  because  those  bans  have 
never  allowed  the  President  to  over- 
ride this  ban,  and  now,  instead  of  stop- 
ping him,  we  have  introduced  new  leg- 
islation which  gives  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  right  to  author- 
ize foreign  shipbuilding  under  what  he 
regards  as  "national  security  inter- 
ests." And  who  is  going  to  be  challeng- 
ing the  President  on  what  is  and  what 
is  not  in  the  national  security  interests 
if  he  takes  this  action  any  time  he 
wants  to? 

Knowing  what  has  been  happening, 
as  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Asdabbo),  said  on  the 
floor  a  moment  ago,  in  terms  of  turn- 
ing over  technology  to  our  allies  and 
giving  contracts  to  our  allies  while  we 


have  unemployment  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  this  exception  in  this 
new  bill  obviously  will  precipitate  a 
substantial  amount  of  shipbuilding  in 
foreign  yards  instead  of  in  American 
yards. 

I  think  much  of  the  support  for  this 
bill  on  the  part  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain),  who  spoke  just  a  moment 
ago,  and  on  the  part  of  others  who 
represent  areas  where  shipyards  have 
been  closed,  is  based  on  a  misappre- 
hension that  they  are  dealing  with  the 
original  Schneider  legislation  rather 
than  this  new  legislation  which  gives 
the  President  an  opportunity  to  evade 
the  Schneider  ban  emytime  he  wants 
to. 

Now,  the  other  disarming  thing— and 
I  would  not  say  it  is  disingenuous;  per- 
haps the  committee  had  bum  advice- 
is  that  they  say,  "Well,  you  don't  have 
to  worry  about  that  because  in  the  law 
it  says  that  the  President  has  to  let 
this  thing  sit  before  Congress  for  30 
days,  and  that  means  that  if  we  want 
to  veto  what  he  has  done,  we  can  do 
it.  "  Well,  how  naive  can  we  be?  The 
only  way  we  can  do  it,  under  this  pro- 
vision of  section  7309,  is  by  legislation, 
and  as  we  all  know,  the  President  is  an 
ultimate  participant  in  the  legislative 
process.  He  can  veto  it  or  he  can  sign 
it.  If  we  tell  him  we  do  not  want  him 
to  build  these  ships,  all  he  has  to  do  is 
to  veto  our  bill. 

I  think  some  staffer  might  have 
thought  this  was  the  formula  under 
which  the  AWACS  was  recently  con- 
sidered, but  that  is  not  the  case.  The 
reason  that  Congress  had  a  veto  in  the 
AWACS  situation  was  that  the  appli- 
cable legislation,  the  Export  Control 
Act,  provided  that  Congress  could 
reject  it  by  concurrent  resolution, 
which  is  not  a  piece  of  legislation  the 
President  can  veto. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
with  this  particular  committee  amend- 
ment we  are  totally  destroying  what 
the  gentlewoman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mrs.  Schneider)  wanted  to  do;  we  are 
opening  up  the  floodgates,  and  we  are 
doing  grave  disservice  to  unemployed 
American  shipbuilding  capacity  and 
unemployed  American  shipbuilding 
workers.  I  tried  to  correct  that  situa- 
tion by  offering  to  the  committee  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  when  the 
President  certified  that  it  was  in  the 
national  interest,  he  would  also  have 
to  tell  us  that  no  suitable  construction 
facilities  for  the  specific  ship  or  ships 
involved  are  available  within  the 
United  States  and  no  qualified  ship 
construction  workers  are  available 
within  the  United  States,  and  that  he 
should  report  the  appropriate  statis- 
tics to  the  Congress. 

In  New  York  City,  with  the  old 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  the  New  York 
City  delegation  has  been  breaking  its 
neck  to  try  to  get  a  little  ship  repair 


business  into  that  shipyard  when  the 
U.S.S.  Iowa  is  taken  out  of  mothballs 
and  has  to  be  fixed  up  to  go  to  sea. 
That  is  where  the  ship  was  built,  in 
Brooklyn,  and  they  still  have  the  ca- 
pacity there  not  only  to  repair  it,  re- 
store it,  refurbish  It,  and  modernize  it. 
And  the  qualified  shipbuilding  work- 
ers are  there  too;  they  are  the  ones 
who  ought  to  be  doing  the  job.  We 
should  not  be  sending  this  work  to 
some  foreign  country. 

But  the  committee  refused  even  to 
allow  a  record  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Rhode  Island  has  been 
homswoggled  with  respect  to  her  es- 
sentially fine  original  proposal,  and  its 
enactment  would  cause  very  serious 
damage  to  the  workers  of  this  country 
and  to  the  shipbuilding  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  has 
consumed  7  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  has 
consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Gejdenson). 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3464,  which  will 
make  permanent  the  prohibition  on 
building  U.S.  naval  vessels  outside  of 
the  United  States.  Such  prohibitions 
have  been  included  in  appropriations 
acts  every  year  since  1968.  The  bill  in- 
cludes a  provision  which  allows  the 
President  to  make  exceptions  to  the 
prohibition  when  national  security  in- 
terests demand  it. 

Statements  by  high  administration 
officials  that  building  naval  vessels 
overseas  was  being  considered  has 
raised  great  concern  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress.  I  believe  that  such  state- 
ments send  the  wrong  message  to  our 
workers,  our  allies,  and  our  potential 
adversaries.  Our  workers  are  the  best 
in  the  world.  They  are  sacrificing  now 
so  that  we  can  have  the  strong  defense 
that  we  need.  If  any  benefits  accrue  in 
the  process  of  strengthening  our  Navy 
they  should  go  to  those  workers. 

The  national  security  problems  in- 
volved in  building  U.S.  Navy  ships  in 
foreign  countries  would  be  monumen- 
tal. We  would  be  forced  to  rely  heavily 
on  the  political  and  economic  stability 
of  another  country,  along  with  what- 
ever labor  disputes  might  arise.  Our 
past  reliance  on  other  countries  for  oil 
has  demonstrated  the  value  of  self-re- 
liance on  issues  of  national  import. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  enact  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Livingston). 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Rhode  Island  (Mrs. 
Schneider),  earlier  this  year  wisely  in- 
troduced legislation  important  to  our 
Nation's  national  defense  and  com- 
merce. Her  bill,  H.R.  3464,  requires— 
permanently— that  all  construction 
and  conversion  of  naval  vessels  occur 
in  the  United  States. 

Frankly,  I  regret  that  my  colleague 
even  had  to  introduce  the  legislation 
to  require  this  action,  for  it  seems  emi- 
nently reasonable  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, if  it  truly  wants  to  reindus- 
trialize,  create  jobs,  and  strengthen 
national  defense,  would  want  to  con- 
struct vessels  domestically.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  been  suggested  by  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  that  this  function 
could  sometimes  be  better  performed 
overseas. 

The  ships  might  be  constructed  less 
expensively  overseas,  I  grant  that,  but 
the  loss  in  jobs  and  national  prepared- 
ness to  our  Nation  would  be  stagger- 
ing. Shipyard  employees— and  I  was 
one  at  one  time— can  hardly  be  pro- 
ductive If  the  Government  exports  all 
naval  construction.  Such  employees— 
and  they  are  the  backbone  of  defense 
preparedness— will  obviously  find 
other  employment  and  shipyards 
would  close. 

If  this  bill  is  defeated  and  the  ad- 
ministration moves  to  export  construc- 
tion, it  could  soimd  the  death  knell  for 
our  maritime  industry  and  mark  a 
truly  dramatic  step  backward  in  our 
national  defense  efforts.  Each  Member 
could  easily  conjecture  a  wartime  situ- 
ation—and God  forbid  that  it  would 
ever  happen— where  our  shipbuilding 
capability  is  entirely  overseas.  Strate- 
gically, I  cannot  think  of  a  more  vul- 
nerable position  for  this  country  to  be 
in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
recognize  the  wisdom  and  intent  of 
this  bill  and  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Emery). 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

There  are  a  few  basic  points  that  I 
think  need  to  be  made.  First  of  all.  the 
Seapower  Subcommittee  is  interested 
in  doing  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only, 
and  that  is  to  guarantee  that  it  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
manufacture  naval  vessels  in  this 
country  and  not  to  adopt  a  policy  that 
would  encourage  the  construction  of 
naval  vessels  overseas. 

We  deliberated  for  some  time  as  to 
the  various  working  options  and  we  es- 
sentially adopted  the  thrust  of  the  leg- 
islation presented  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mrs.  Schneider). 

Section  (b),  which  has  generated 
some  discussion  here  and  in  commit- 
tee, was  included  for  only  one  very 
practical  reason;  we  felt  that  it  would 
not  be  prudent  or  in  the  national  secu- 


rity interests  to  pass  legislation  that 
would  prohibit  under  any  circimi- 
stances  whatsoever  any  cooperation 
with  our  allies  in  time  of  national 
emergency.  The  only  purpose  for  this 
provision  was  to  cover  an  emergency 
situation  that  might  occur  if  one  of 
our  shipyards  were  damaged  by  terror- 
ism or  by  military  action  in  wartime  or 
in  a  time  of  national  emergency  in 
order  to  allow  us  the  option  of  con- 
tinuing necessary  work  somewhere 
else.  No  one  can  imagine  what  that  cir- 
cumstance might  be,  but  we  wanted 
the  additional  flexibility  to  guarantee 
that  our  national  security  interests 
would  be  covered  and  guaranteed 
under  those  rather  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  legislation.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  guarantee  that  our  national 
defense  will  be  an  American  responsi- 
bility, that  American  shipyards  and 
American  skills  and  American  workers 
will  have  that  responsibility,  and  that 
we  would  not  otherwise  be  overly  de- 
pendent upon  any  other  nation  for  our 
shipbuilding  skills  and  capabilities. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Donnelly). 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  legislation,  although  I  agreed  with 
the  original  thrust  and  the  original 
draft  of  the  legislation  introduced  by 
my  colleague,  the  lady  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mrs.  Schneider). 

I,  too,  like  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton),  am 
extremely  concerned  about  the  inclu- 
sion of  section  (b).  I  think  that  all  of 
us  who  are  concerned  about  our  mobi- 
lization base  and  about  shipyards  in 
the  United  States  were  outraged  at 
the  begirming  of  this  year  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  a  press 
interview  acknowledged  the  fact  that 
there  might  be  some  consideration 
down  the  line,  of  building  some  of  our 
naval  fleet  overseas.  I  think  the  reac- 
tion from  this  Congress  was  firm,  and 
it  was  strongly  stated  that  that  sort  of 
action  would  be  unacceptable  not  only 
to  the  Congress  but  also  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

I  think  if  we  look  at  this  legislation, 
we  will  see  it  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  a  loophole  has  been  added  in  sec- 
tion (b)  that  opens  it  up.  The  problem 
I  have  with  it  is  the  inclusion  of  the 
words,  "national  security  interest." 

Whose  national  security  interest? 
Who  determines  what  the  national  se- 
curity interests  are?  When  will  that 
determination  be  made? 

Congress  is  only  given  30  days  in 
which  to  overturn  a  determination  by 
either  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  President. 
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It  seem;  i  to  me  that  those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  with  this  issue  will 
insist  upon  the  vessels  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard  being  built  in 
the  Unite  d  States  of  America,  because 
we  have  he  capability  to  build  those 
vessels  aiid  we  have  yards  that  are 
now  work  ing  at  half  strength.  We  also 
have  the  promise  of  the  administra- 
tion that  they  will  come  forward  with 
a  domestic  shipbuilding  program  that 
will  put  olir  merchant  marine  industry 
and  our  f  eet  back  on  its  feet.  We  can 
under  no  circumstances  move  forward 
with  legislation  that  opens  a  loophole 
so  big  that  it  will  allow  trucks  and 
ships  to  b  B  driven  through  it. 

So,  Mr  Speaker,  with  a  reluctant 
heart  and  understanding  the  great 
effort  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sea- 
power  Su  Bcommittee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  at  this  time  I 
oppose  tl  is  legislation  because  of  the 
inclusion  af  section  (b). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  my^lf  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Spfeaker,  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  whJt  we  are  really  concerned 
with  hen,  as  I  said  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks, is  not  those  areas  where  ship- 
building s  currently  taking  place  at 
great  sp;ed— in  Newport  News,  in 
Bath,  in  New  Orleans,  and  in  Pasca- 
goula.  Miss.  Obviously  these  areas  are 
not  worn  ;d  about  this  particular  legis- 
lation be(^ause  they  have  got  contracts 
that  are  ^oing  to  keep  them  busy  for  a 
time, 
worrying  the  gentlewoman 
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from  Rhcde  Island  (Mrs.  Schneider)— 
and  what  I  think  is  distrubing  her  is 
what  is  happening  to  what  used  to  be 
a  great  si  ipbuilding  industry  in  Rhode 
Island.  II  is  these  areas  which  have 
had  shipbuilding  skills  for  many, 
many  yesrs  that  are  of  concern— Mas- 
sachusetts, with  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  and  with  the  Quincy  Shipyards, 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  There  was 
almost  a  national  riot  last  year  be- 
cause of  i  in  effort  was  made  to  get  the 
U.S.S.  Saratoga  into  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Shipyard  for  an  overhaul  where 
all  of  the  se  unemployed  highly  skilled 
workers  ;ould  be  put  to  work,  as  a 
result  of  1  commitment  that  had  been 
made  by  former  President  Carter  or 
former  V  ce  President  Mondale. 
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president  of  that  departmemt,  Mr. 
Drozak,  is  urging  us  to  support  this 
legislation.  The  reason  he  is  urging  us 
to  support  it  is,  as  he  says  "Recogniz- 
ing the  crucial  role  that  U.S.  shipyards 
play  in  the  national  defense,  this  bill 
would  help  secure  the  ability  of  U.S. 
shipyards  to  fulfill  that  function. 
With  nearly  1  in  every  10  of  our  work- 
ers unemployed,  the  thousands  of 
heavy  industrial  jobs  involved  in  naval 
shipbuilding  must  remain  in  this  coun- 
try." 

I  called  Mr.  Drozak  and  I  said,  "Do 
you  realize  what  this  bill  contains?" 
He  said.  "Sure.  I  testified  for  it."  I 
said,  "WeU,  do  you  want  to  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the 
right  to  send  any  ships  over  to  be  built 
in  any  other  country?"  He  said.  "Heck, 
no.  The  bill  that  I  was  for  was  the  bill 
that  said  there  shall  be  no  ships  built 
in  foreign  shipyards." 

I  said,  "Well,  you  had  better  get 
your  boys  up  here  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
you  had  better  get  a  copy  of  the  dis- 
senting views  of  Congressman  Strat- 
TON,  because  we  tried  to  add  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  that  was  turned 
down  that  said  you  cannot  send  any 
ship  abroad  for  construction  as  long  as 
there  are  unemployed  members  of  the 
shipbuilding  industry  and  there  are 
unused  shipyard  facilties  here." 

I  do  not  know  how  rapidly  they  work 
down  there  in  the  Maritime  Trades 
Department  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Appar- 
ently they  do  not  read  the  dissenting 
views  in  the  reports.  But  Mr.  Drozak 
assured  me  that  he  would  be  up  here 
to  try  to  make  it  clear  that  this  was 
not  the  kind  of  legislation  that  he  sup- 
ported. 

Let  me  just  say  one  additional  thing. 

I  am  not  against  the  basic  thrust  of 
what  the  gentlewoman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mrs.  Schneider)  wanted  to  do. 
In  fact.  I  am  solidly  with  her.  I  would 
jump  at  the  opportunity  of  supporting 
her  legislation  in  its  original  form. 

But  what  we  need,  obviously,  are  two 
essential  amendments  to  this  legisla- 
tion and  we  cannot  add  those  amend- 
ments under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
You  just  ram  it  through. 

One  of  these  amendments  would  be 
to  eliminate  this  idea  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  carte  blanche  any  time 
he  wants  to  build  ships  abroad.  The 
simplest  thing  would  be  to  simply 
knock  out  that  amendment.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Maine,  who  is  getting  a 
lot  of  business  up  there  in  Bath,  and  it 
is  a  great  shipyard,  said  that  he 
thought  it  was  only  fair  to  give  the 
President  a  little  opportunity  to  get  in 
whatever  ships  he  wants.  But,  after 
all,  we  have  never  had  such  a  provi- 
sion in  the  legislation  in  the  past  20 
years.  There  has  just  been  a  flat  ban. 
yet  the  country  has  survived,  and  the 
Navy  has  survived.  If  the  committee 
wanted  to  insert  such  a  provision,  at 
the  very  least,  they  should  have  put  in 
the   same    stipulation    as    is    in    the 


Export  Control  Act  has.  which  pro- 
vides a  real  veto  of  Congress  by  using 
the  concurrent  resolution  approach. 

The  other  amendment  I  consider  ab- 
solutely essential  is  that  before  any 
ships  are  sent  abroad  there  must  be  a 
determination  of  exactly  what  the 
status  of  unemployed  shipyard  work- 
ers is.  whether  in  Brooklyn  or  in 
Bangor,  Wash.,  and  also  what  idle  ship 
construction  facilities  we  also  have 
available  in  our  country. 

We  have  a  lot  of  unemployed  ship- 
building workers,  as  Mr.  Drozak  says, 
these  are  people  we  ought  to  be  put- 
ting to  work. 

If  these  two  amendments  are  added, 
as  they  would  be  if  the  bill  came  up  in 
the  normal  procedure,  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me  again.  I  want 
to  highlight  one  point  and  ask  a  ques- 
tion, the  question  being  that  in  the 
provisos  added  in  the  Appropriations 
Act  of  1965  and  1968  mandating  do- 
mestically built  naval  vessels  there 
was  no  national  security  proviso;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  This  was  a  new 
proviso  that  was  put  on  this  legislation 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Rhode  Island.  Mrs.  Schneider,  by  the 
membership  of  the  Seapower  and 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Exactly. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  So  we  steer  a  dif- 
ferent course  in  terms  of  congressional 
policies  regarding  our  insistence  that 
naval  vessels  be  domestically  built 
with  the  adoption  of  this  legislation;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  correct. 
We  have  opened  up  a  whole  new  ap- 
proach and  it  really  stands  the  Schnei- 
der bill  exactly  on  its  head. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  want  to  clarify  one 
point  and  that  is.  of  course,  the  appro- 
priation rider  can  continue  and  ad  infi- 
nitum. In  other  words,  this  does  not 
diminish  that  at  all.  If  the  gentleman 
likes  that  language,  he  can  put  it  on 
the  appropriation  bill  right  along. 
That  would  not  stop,  and  we  can  have 
every  provision  we  want  to  have  on 
that.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  clarify. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Trible). 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  for  yielding.   I  would 
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like  to  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  say  at  this  point  in  the  record 
I  believe  this  is  a  very  thoughtful  ap- 
proach. It  establishes  for  the  first 
time,  as  a  matter  of  permanent  law  of 
the  land,  that  we  should  not  build 
naval  ships  abroad. 

But  it  does  give  perspectively  some 
flexibility  to  our  President  and  to  the 
Congress  to  address  problems  and  pos- 
sibilities that  may  arise  in  the  future. 
I  believe  it  is  an  important  step. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  if  we  really 
want  to  help  not  only  the  shipyards 
that  are  prospering,  but  also  the  other 
shipyards  we  have,  then  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  in  building  a  600- 
ship  Navy.  We  should  help  them  get 
back  into  the  shipbuilding  business, 
and  restore  jobs  to  unemployed  ship- 
building workers.  Without  these 
amendments  this  bill  should  be  reject- 
ed and  brought  back  under  a  rule. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  tane. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  allotted  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  has  expired. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett)  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Rhode  Island  (Mrs. 
Schneider). 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  sponsor  of  H.R.  3464,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  and  urge  its  passage  by 
the  House. 

This  important  legislation,  by  encod- 
iing  a  prohibition  against  foreign  pro- 
curement of  U.S.  naval  vessels,  except 
in  narrow  circumstances,  will  send  an 
important  signal  to  the  American  ship- 
building industry,  its  workers,  and  to 
our  fellow  citizens  that  we  are  serious 
about  revitalizing  our  deteriorating  in- 
dustrial base.  In  the  last  5  years,  we 
have  seen  some  21  American  shipyards 
close— including  3  major  yards— leav- 
ing only  26  yards  in  our  national  ship- 
building base.  This  serious  trend  in  a 
vital  national  security  industry  must 
be  reversed.  With  unemployment  at 
some  7.5  percent  nationwide,  we  must 
insure  that  the  thousands  of  skilled  in- 
dustrial jobs  involved  in  our  expanded 
naval  shipbuilding  program  are  not 
sent  abroad  because  of  a  declining 
shipbuilding  base.  Indeed,  even  with 
our  expanded  shipbuilding  program,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  some  30.000 
shipyard  workers  will  face  unemploy- 
ment in  the  years  ahead  due  to  the 
steady  slump  our  shipyards  are  experi- 
encing. 

This  bill  is  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward. It  does  nothing  more  or  less 
than  its  language  indicates.  It  states 
that  naval  vessels  and  their  major  hull 
and  superstructure  components  must 
be  procured  from  domestic  shipyards. 
It  does  not  restrict  our  participation  in 
regional  security  arrangements  or  pre- 
vent us  from  buying  standardized 
weapons  and  sensors.  It  does  not  pro- 
hibit repairs  in  foreign  ports  or  pre- 


clude the  leasing  of  foreign  vessels  fof 
test  and  evaluation  purposes.  It  simply 
mandates  that  the  construction  of 
whole  vessels  or  their  major  compo- 
nents be  accomplished  in  domestic 
yards,  with  one  important  exception. 

That  exception,  added  by  the  Sea- 
power  Subcommittee,  is  on  certifica- 
tion by  the  President  that  a  national 
security  interest  of  the  United  States 
dictates  procurement  from  a  foreign 
yard.  Legislative  history,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  committee,  has  suffi- 
ciently defined  "national  security  in- 
terest" to  mean  a  reason  of  substantial 
import,  in  any  case.  Congress  would 
have  30  days  to  override  a  President's 
decision  to  go  abroad.  In  my  view,  this 
is  an  important  balance  of  two  vital 
needs:  To  insure  expansion  of  our  in- 
dustrial base  and  to  give  the  President 
the  flexibility  he  needs  should  a  na- 
tional security  emergency  arise. 

In  short,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
broaden  our  in  house  shipbuilding  ca- 
pability by  insuring  that  the  expan- 
sion of  our  fleet  is  accomplished  here 
in  the  United  States.  H.R.  3464  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Seapower 
Subcommittee  and  by  voice  vote  in  full 
committee.  It  has  been  cosponsored  by 
our  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  all  parts  of  the  country.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
the  Seapower  Subcommittee  for  their 
leadership  with  this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  approval  of  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  speak  in  favor 
of  this  legislation,  as  the  issue  of  con- 
struction naval  vessels  in  foreign  ports 
is  a  matter  that  must  be  dealt  with  in 
an  expedient  and  decisive  manner. 

This  year,  I  along  with  Congress- 
woman  Schneider  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  amend  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  prohibit  the  construc- 
tion of  our  combatants  in  foreign  ship- 
yards. While  each  year  since  1968  the 
annual  defense  appropriations  bill  has 
contained  a  provision  prohibiting  the 
expenditure  of  funds  of  foreign  con- 
struction, I  felt  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  incorporate  this  prohibition 
into  permanent  law.  My  reasons  for 
recommending  such  are  threefold:  We 
currently  have  a  tremendous  unused 
capacity  in  this  country  for  the  con- 
struction of  naval  vessels,  we  have  a 
high  employment  rate  that  will  be  fur- 
ther exacerbated  by  layoffs  in  our 
shipyards;  and  for  reasons  of  national 
security,  we  need  to  construct  our 
combatants  in  our  domestic  yards. 

As  you  know,  in  my  congressional 
district  there  is  an  excellent  naval 
shipyard.  Mare  Island.  This  facility 
has  distinguished  itself  over  the  years 
in  the  areas  of  submarine  construction 
and  overhaul  and  repair  of  naval  com- 
batants. With  the  large  buildup  of  our 
naval  forces  now  being  contemplated. 
Mare  Island  would,  at  some  point  in 


the  future,  be  a  logical  site  for  the 
construction  of  SSN-688  class  of  fast 
attack  submarines.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  issues  to  be  fully  considered 
prior  to  once  again  utilizing  our  public 
yards  for  new  construction;  but.  I 
point  out  this  possibility  to  illustrate 
just  one  of  the  numerous  options  open 
to  our  Navy  with  regard  to  building  of 
new  vessels. 

We  have  in  this  country  and  indus- 
trial base  that  is  more  than  capable  of 
handling  the  increased  levels  of  new 
construction  for  every  type  of  combat- 
ant. We  have  8  public  yards  and  24  pri- 
vate yards.  At  this  time,  only  1 1  of  pri- 
vate yards  are  building  Navy  ships, 
and  none  of  our  public  yards  are  en- 
gaged in  this  type  of  work.  Recent  re- 
ports indicate  that  our  domestic  ship- 
building industry  is  experiencing  seri- 
ous economic  problems  due  to  de- 
creased workloads;  thus,  there  is  not 
only  suf  f  icent  capacity  in  this  country, 
there  is  an  obvious  need  to  insure  that 
our  own  yards  have  ample  work. 

Another  issue  that  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  capacity  of  shipyards  is 
the  labor  force  involved  in  this  type  of 
work.  Those  engaged  in  ship  construc- 
tion are  well-trained,  highly  skilled  in- 
dividuals who  are  being  faced  with  the 
prospects  of  unemployment.  We  need 
to  stimulate  our  economy,  not  take 
steps  which  will  result  in  higher  rates 
of  unemployment  and  a  loss  of  critical 
skills. 

There  is  also  the  issue  of  national  se- 
curity. We  can  ill-afford  the  conse- 
quences of  sabotage  and  the  divulging 
of  classified  information  that  is  much 
more  likely  to  occur  in  foreign  ports 
than  in  our  domestic  yards.  Thus  it  is 
imperative  that  the  building  of  our  ad- 
vanced and  highly  technical  systems 
be  done  in  a  secure  environment. 

All  in  all,  it  is  a  good  policy,  both 
economically  and  in  the  interest  to  na- 
tional security,  that  we  construct  all  of 
our  Navy  combatants  within  the 
border  of  the  United  States.  I  there- 
fore urge  the  favorable  consideration 
of  this  legislation  which  would  perma- 
nently prohibit  new  construction  in 
foreign  yards. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  Congressman  Ben- 
nett, chairman  of  the  Seapower  Sub- 
committee, for  his  efforts,  and  also 
Congresswoman  Schneider  and  Con- 
gressman Trible  for  the  fine  work 
they  both  have  done  in  focusing  atten- 
tion on  this  matter  and  their  success 
in  embodying  this  prohibition  against 
construction  in  foreign  yards  into  per- 
manent law.* 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
American  shipyards  cannot  meet  the 
construction  needs  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
the  solution  is  not  to  contract  with 
foreign  shipyards.  Foreign  ship  con- 
struction is  not  a  solution,  but  a  con- 
cession, a  retreat.  We  should  act  to 
Insure  domestic  capability.  I  joined  as 
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cosponsor  of  H.R.  3464  because  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  establish  in 
permanent  law  the  prohibition  against 
the  use  ofl  DOD  funds  for  foreign  ship 
construction.  The  issue  involves  a  fun- 
damental Question  of  policy.  It  should 
be  handled  in  authorizing  legislation, 
rather  than  in  appropriations  bills  on 
an  annualjbasis. 

I  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mrs.  Schneider)  for  her 
leadership  on  this  issue.  In  drafting 
and  introducing  H.R.  3464,  our  col- 
league abiy  responded  to  the  unfortu- 
nate statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  thai  the  United  States  should 
consider  jforeign  ship  construction. 
Her  bill,  as  introduced,  was  a  good  one 
which  would  incorporate  in  permanent 
law  a  prohibition  which  Congress  has 
placed  in  appropriations  bills  since 
1968.  It  I  is  time  that  prohibition 
became  permanent. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  included  an  amendment  which 
provides  f  )r  the  President  to  make  an 
exception  to  the  general  prohibition. 
This  ameiidment  unfortunately  weak- 
ens the  ef  fectiveness  of  the  statement 
of  policy  s  ;t  forth  in  H.R.  3464. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  is  most  articulate  in  his  dis- 
senting views.  The  gentleman  states 
that  the  i  exception  "opens  up  in  the 
Schneider  bill  a  hole  big  enough,  not 
only  for  a  Mack  truck  to  drive 
through,  but  also  a  couple  of  nuclear 
carriers." 

This  am  ;ndment  is  not  necessary.  If 
at  any  time  in  the  future  the  national 
security  ir  terest  demands  foreign  ship 
construction,  the  Congress  would  act 
quickly  to  provide  specific  legislative 
exemption  for  the  President  to  con- 
tract for  overseas  construction.  I 
would  pre:  er  that  the  burden  on  dem- 
onstrating the  need  for  an  exception 
be  on  the  ;  idministration  when  it  seeks 
an  exception  to  the  established  policy 
of  constru  jtion  of  U.S.  Navy  ships  ex- 
clusively ii  American  shipyards.  H.R. 
3464,  as  introduced  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Rhode  Island, 
demonstrated  a  high  level  of  commit- 
ment to  damestic  ship  construction.  I 
wish  that  the  House  had  the  oppor- 
tunty  to  vote  on  that  legislation.  The 
amended  legislation,  however,  is  far 
better  than  no  legislation.  I  will  vote 
for  it,  an^  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
House.* 

The  SPtLAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  i;  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3464,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  STIATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  I  he  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  qrder  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clai  ise  5,  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 


prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 
The  point  of  no  quonmi  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


EMPLOYMENT  PROTECTION  FOR 
CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4624)  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  em- 
ployment protection  for  employees  of 
nonappropriated  fund  instrumental- 
ities of  the  Department  of  Defense 
who  report  violations  of  law  or  mis- 
management. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4624 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  81  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  therefore  the 
following  new  section: 

"§  1587.  Employees  of  nonappropriated  fund 
instrumentalities 

"(a)  In  this  section: 

"( 1 )  'Nonappropriated  fund  instnmientali- 
ty  employee'  means  a  civilian  employee  who 
is  paid  from  nonappropriated  funds  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service, 
Navy  Resale  and  Services  Support  Office, 
Marine  Corps  exchanges,  or  any  other  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  armed  forces  which  is 
conducted  for  the  comfort,  pleasure,  con- 
tentment, or  physical  or  mental  improve- 
ment of  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

'(2)  'Civilian  employee'  has  the  meaning 
given  the  term  "employee"  by  section  2105(a) 
of  title  5. 

"(3)  "Personnel  action',  with  respect  to  a 
nonappropriated  fund  instrumentality  em- 
ployee (or  an  applicant  for  a  position  as 
such  an  employee),  means — 

'"(A)  an  appointment: 

"'(B)  a  promotion; 

""(C)  a  disciplinary  or  corrective  action; 

""(D)  a  detail,  transfer,  or  reassignment; 

""(E)  a  reinstatement,  restoration,  or  reem- 
ployment: 

""(F)  a  decision  concerning  pay,  benefits, 
or  awards,  or  concerning  education  or  train- 
ing If  the  education  or  training  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  lead  to  an  appointment, 
promotion,  or  other  action  described  in  this 
paragraph;  and 

""(G)  any  other  significant  change  in 
duties  or  responsibilites  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  employee's  salary  or  grade  level. 

'"(b)  Any  civilian  employee  or  member  of 
the  armed  forces  who  has  authority  to  talce, 
direct  others  to  take,  recommend,  or  ap- 
prove any  personnel  action  shall  not,  with 
respect  to  such  authority,  take  or  fail  to 
take  a  personnel  action  with  respect  to  any 
nonappropriated  fund  instnomentality  em- 
ployee (or  any  applicant  for  a  position  as 
such  an  employee)  as  a  reprisal  for— 

""(1)  a  disclosure  of  information  by  such 
an  employee  or  applicant  which  the  employ- 
ee or  applicant  reasonably  believes  evi- 
dences— 

""(A)  a  violation  of  any  law,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion; or 

""(B)  mismanagement,  a  gross  waste  of 
funds,  an  abuse  of  authority,  or  a  substan- 
tial and  specific  danger  to  public  health  or 
safety; 


if  such  disclosure  is  not  specifically  prohib- 
ited by  law  and  if  the  information  is  not 
specifically  required  by  or  pursuant  to  Exec- 
utive order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense  or  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs;  or 

""(2)  a  disclosure  by  such  an  employee  or 
applicant  to  any  civilian  employee  or 
member  of  the  armed  forces  designated  by 
law  or  by  the  Secretary  of  E>efense  to  re- 
ceive disclosures  described  in  clause  (1)  or 
information  which  the  employee  or  appli- 
cant believes  evidences— 

"(A)  a  violation  of  any  law,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion; or 

"'(B)  mismanagement,  a  gross  waste  of 
funds,  an  abuse  of  authority,  or  a  substan- 
tial and  specific  danger  to  public  health  or 
safety. 

"(c)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  an  em- 
ployee in  a  position  excluded  from  the  cov- 
erage of  this  section  by  the  President  based 
upon  a  determination  by  the  President  that 
the  exclusion  is  necessary  and  warranted  by 
conditions  of  good  administration. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  prevention  of  actions  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  and  for  the  correc- 
tion of  any  such  actions  that  are  taken.  The 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  correct  such 
actions  may  not  be  delegated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  or  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  E>efense  for  Manpower, 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  and  the  Special 
Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  section.  Such  regulations  shall  in- 
clude provisions  to  protect  the  confidential- 
ity of  employees  and  applicants  making  dis- 
closures described  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (b).". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"1587.  Employees  of  nonappropriated  fund 
instrumentalities. ' ' . 

Sec.  2.  Section  1587  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
conduct  prohibited  by  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section  that  occurs  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Dan  Daniel)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Whitehurst)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Dan  Daniel). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  primary  purpose  of 
H.R.  4624  is  to  provide  protection  for 
the  195,000  Department  of  Defense 
nonappropriated  fund  employees  who 
disclose  information  relating  to  fraud, 
waste  and  abuse,  violations  of  law  or 
mismanagement.  One  of  the  major 
benefits  would  be  to  create  a  climate 
where  nonappropriated  fund  employ- 
ees feel  free  in  bringing  problems  to 
the  attention  of  management,  the  In- 
spector General,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  and  Congress  without  fear 
of  reprisals  or  harassment. 

The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act 
(Public  Law  95-454),  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1978,  gave  statutory  protec- 
tions to  Federal  employees  who  dis- 
close illegal  or  wasteful  activities. 
However,  the  1978  act  applies  only  to 
civil  service  employees.  Nonappro- 
priated fund  personnel  were  specifical- 
ly excluded  from  the  whistleblower 
provision  of  the  CivU  Service  Reform 
Act.  These  personnel  deserve  the  same 
rights  and  protections  as  other  Feder- 
al eii^ployees,  and  H.R.  4624  can  be 
viewed  as  companion  legislation  to  the 
1978  act.  The  entire  Federal  work 
force,  as  well  as  the  general  public, 
needs  to  be  convinced  that  all  seg- 
ments of  the  Government  are  serious 
abput  eliminating  fraud,  waste,  abuse, 
an'd  mismanagement. 

Nonappropriated  fund  personnel  are 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  morale, 
welfare,  and  recreation  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  including 
military  exchanges,  clubs,  package 
beverage  stores,  recreation  centers, 
bowling  alleys,  theaters,  and  similar 
activities.  Combined  annual  sales  are 
in  excess  of  $6  billion.  Funds  generat- 
ed from  such  activities  are  used  for 
the  collective  benefit  of  military  per- 
sonnel, their  dependents,  and  author- 
ized civilians  who  generate  them. 

Nonappropriated  fund  activities 
have  a  history  of  fraud,  corruption, 
and  waste.  During  the  1960's.  misman- 
agement, bribes,  and  thefts  were  ex- 
posed in  the  military  club  system. 
Bribes,  kickbacks,  and  corruption  have 
been  a  problem  in  certain  segments  of 
the  military  exchange  system  for 
almost  20  years.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  issued  reports  calling 
for  exchanges  to  take  a  more  active 
and  systematic  approach  to  combat 
fraud  and  to  improve  the  overall 
system  for  managing  procurement. 

Experience  has  shown  that  auditors 
and  investigators  seldom  discover  cor- 
ruption, bribes,  kickbacks,  and  the  like 
by  reviewing  financial  records.  Most 
cases  are  uncovered  through  informa- 
tion received  from  interested  employ- 
ees. This  has  been  true  in  cases  of  the 
Dallas  AAFES  investigation  and  inves- 
tigations performed  by  the  General 
Accounting   Office   and   the   conrmiit- 


tee's  professional  staff.  Over  the  last 
few  years,  the  nonappropriated  fund 
panel  has  received  many  letters  and 
visits  from  nonappropriated  fimd  em- 
ployees who  have  pointed  out  in- 
stances of  fraud  and  waste.  They  re- 
quested confidentiality  because  of  fear 
of  reprisals  from  their  superiors.  In  a 
number  of  instances  during  committee 
panel  investigations,  nonappropriated 
fund  employees  have  been  reluctant  to 
provide  information  to  the  committee 
staff  l)ecause  they  feared  action  would 
be  taken  against  them. 

During  the  hearing  held  by  the  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee,  nonappro- 
priated fund  personnel  regularly  were 
referred  to  as  "stepchildren"  or  as 
being  "neither  fish  nor  fowl"  when 
compared  to  other  Federal  employees. 
They  do  not  have  the  same  appeal 
rights  afforded  most  other  Federal 
workers,  nor  do  they  have  any  inde- 
pendent appeal  channels  to  resolve 
prohibited  personnel  practices. 

Providing  for  the  protection  of  em- 
ployees who  have  the  courage  to  dis- 
close wrongdoing  will  be  a  major  step 
toward  more  efficient  and  effective 
nonappropriated  fund  operations,  and 
toward  the  safeguarding  of  resources 
intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
our  service  members  and  their  fami- 
lies. H.R.  4624  will  provide  the  type  of 
employment  protection  which  is  truly 
needed.  It  does  so  with  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  The  organization,  as  well  as 
policy  and  administrative  procedures, 
is  already  in  place  and  is  fimded  with 
nonappropriated  funds. 

The  nonappropriated  fund  panel, 
which  I  chair,  exercises  oversight  re- 
sponsibility over  all  Department  of 
Defense  nonappropriated  fund  activi- 
ties. The  panel  has  closely  monitored 
the  ongoing  5-year  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Federal  Task  Force  investigating 
fraud  and  corruption  in  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Exchange  Service  (AAFES). 
Judicial  action  has  been  brought 
against  contractors,  contractor  con- 
sultants, vendor  representative  firms, 
and  AAFES  employees.  As  of  Novem- 
ber 2,  1981,  a  total  of  38  have  pled 
guilty  or  been  convicted;  83  firms  and/ 
or  individuals  have  been  suspended  or 
debarred  from  doing  business  with 
AAFES  or  the  Federal  Government. 
In  addition.  AAFES  has  taken  admin- 
istrative action  against  32  executive 
employees  for  violations  of  its  stand- 
ard of  conduct.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  membership 
that  this  matter  was  first  discussed  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  November 
21,  1980,  and  again  on  March  5,  1981. 
Fraud  and  abuse  in  Government  pro- 
grams appear  widespread.  They  under- 
mine the  integrity  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  make  people  lose  confi- 
dence in  public  institutions.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  last  month  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  Congress  enti- 
tled "Fraud  in  Government  Pro- 
grams."   The    report    concludes    that 


"for  those  who  are  caught  committing 
fraud,  the  chances  of  being  prosecuted 
and  eventually  going  to  jail  are  slim. 
Further,  agencies  do  not  always  use 
the  administrative  actions  available  to 
deter  persons  from  committing  fraud. 
The  sad  truth  is  that  crime  against 
the  Government  often  does  pay." 

I  must  say  that  until  a  few  months 
ago,  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  its 
report  could  be  used  to  describe  the 
climate  with  regard  to  the  ongoing  De- 
partment of  Justice  investigation  into 
fraud  and  corruption  in  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Exchange  Service. 

However,  the  appointment  of  a  new 
U.S.  attorney,  James  A.  Rolfe,  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Texas  on  August 
10,  1981,  has  generated  a  new  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  a  perception  of  in- 
creased production  and  prompt  follow- 
up  actions. 

Any  program  to  combat  fraud  in 
Government  necessitates  protection 
for  employees  who  disclose  illegal  ac- 
tivities, timely  and  effective  resolu- 
tions of  cases  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  prompt  administrative 
action  on  the  part  of  agency  officials. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  more  fully 
explained  in  our  legislative  report 
which  is  available  to  all  Members,  and 
I  urge  the  support  of  the  Members  in 
adopting  H.R.  4624. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder),  who 
has  played  a  very  vital  role  in  this 
area,  not  only  in  the  CivU  Service 
Reform  Act,  but  also  in  helping  us 
with  our  legislation  for  the -nonappro- 
priated fund  employees. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
for  bringing  forth  this  legislation.  It 
will  provide  nonappropriated  fund  em- 
ployees with  employment  protection 
similar  to  that  provided  to  civil  service 
employees  by  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act  of  1978. 

The  statutory  protections,  which  I 
advocated  in  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act,  provided  crucial  encouragement 
to  Federal  civil  service  employees  to 
disclose  illegal  or  wasteful  activities  in 
Government.  Civil  servants  should  be 
the  foot  soldiers  on  the  war  on  waste. 
Back  in  1978,  we  recognized  the  duty 
of  all  Federal  employees  to  make 
known  occurrences  of  governmental 
waste,  misfeasance,  or  malfeasance 
which  they  have  observed  during  the 
course  of  their  employment.  But,  more 
than  simply  recognizing  that  duty,  we 
also  responded  to  the  need  to  insure 
freedom  from  harassment  and  reprisal 
for  those  employees  who  fulfill  that 
duty. 

Federal  employees  are  the  people  in 
the  best  position  to  bring  problems  in 
management  to  the  attention  of  their 
own  bosses,  the  policymakers  in  the 
agencies,  who  can  be  held  accountable 
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for  the  resolution  of  those  problems. 
"WhistWblowers."  a  group  too  often 
looked  lipon  with  disdain,  can  play  a 
legitimaie  role  on  insuring  the  integri- 
ty and  Efficiency  of  the  Government. 
The  protections  we  have  afforded  that 
group  oil  dedicated  civil  servants  serve 
to  foster  responsibility  and  account- 
ability it  the  implementation  of  Fed- 
eral pro|rams.  We  must  strive  toward 
safeguartiing  this  essential  element  in 
eliminating  misconduct  in  Govern- 
ment. 

This  (tongress  has  come  even  fur- 
ther, as  of  late,  in  realizing  the  impor- 
tance of  whistleblowers  to  the  effi- 
cient implementation  of  national  poli- 
cies. In  tpe  most  recent  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation j  Act,  we  have  provided  for 
awsu-ds  for  the  disclosure  of  waste, 
fraud,  aod  mismanagement.  The  cost 
savings  generated  by  such  disclosures 
have  become  even  more  pronounced  in 
these  da  rs  of  austerity  and  fiscal  con- 
straints. I  cannot  stress  enough  the 
need  to  ( ncourage  this  type  of  respon- 
sibility jn  Government.  We  simply 
carmot  apford  to  let  responsible  civil 
servants  be  subject  to  impediments  in 
the  exercise  of  their  duties  of  employ- 
ment in  tihe  Federal  Government. 

The  protections  included  in  the  Civil 
Service  Ileform  Act  were  put  in  place 
to  creatt  a  climate  where  employees 
feel  secu]  e  in  bringing  problems  to  the 
attentior  of  their  supervisors.  I  urge 
my  coUei  gxies  in  this  body  to  continue 
working  toward  a  goal  of  eliminating 
the  threjt  of  reprisals.  Granted,  there 
still  remain  problems  with  enforce- 
ment of  the  statutory  provisions  we 
put  in  pliice  in  1978. 1  have  dedicated  a 
great  dej,l  of  time,  in  my  position  as 
chairwoman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Serrice,  to  overseeing  the  imple- 
mentatioi  of  the  act  and  hammering 
out  those  problems  which  remain. 

A  recer  t  study  by  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board,  the  agency  charged 
with  protecting  the  rights  of  whistle- 
blowers.  :  eports  that  a  fair  number  of 
Federal  ismployees  still  refrain  from 
reporting  incidents  of  waste,  fraud, 
and  mismanagement  because  of  their 
fear  of  reprisal  from  managers.  The 
study  fur  ;her  reported  that  more  than 
a  third  o  those  civil  servants  who  re- 
ported in;:idents  felt  the  result  was  a 
negative  ( sxperience  for  them. 

The  point  is  we  must  provide  the 
mechanisn  for  protecting  these  em- 
ployees i  we  expect  to  receive  their 
cooperati  )n  in  curbing  waste  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  int  ent  of  H.R.  4624  is  the  same 
as  the  19'  8  act.  However,  I  know  of  no 
employee  J  in  Government  who  need 
protection  against  reprisal  more  than 
the  employees  of  nonappropriated 
fund  actiaties.  These  195,000  civilian 
employee:  of  the  Defense  Department 
seem  to  have  fallen  between  the 
cracks. 

A  basic  function  of  most  nonappro- 
priated fund  activities,  which  include 


exchanges,  clubs,  and  bowling  alleys,  is 
the  wholesale  purchase  and  retail  sale 
of  goods.  Few  other  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment provide  such  opportunity  for 
graft,  kickbacks,  corruption,  and  poor 
administration.  The  area  is  big  busi- 
ness—literally millions  of  items  are 
purchased  from  thousands  of  compa- 
nies and  sales  agents,  most  working  on 
commission.  The  opportunity  for 
fraud  and  waste  is  always  present. 

Nonappropriated  fund  employees 
can  significantly  improve  the  oper- 
ations of  these  activities  if  they  make 
known  the  examples  of  fraud,  waste, 
and  abuse  to  which  they  are  exposed 
during  their  working  hours.  Nonappro- 
priated fund  employees  have  the  right 
to  report  these  acts  free  from  harass- 
ment or  reprisals  from  coworkers,  su- 
periors, and  others. 

This  bill  encourages  legitimate 
whistleblowing  by  nonappropriated 
fund  employees.  Allegations  of  wrong- 
doing will  be  reviewed  and  corrected  if 
necessary.  Employees  making  such  al- 
legations will  be  protected  from  har- 
assment and  reprisals  that  often 
follow  a  whistleblower  disclosure. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  this  bill,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia, an  outstanding  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  for  his 
efforts  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
House. 

The  gentleman,  as  chairman  of  both 
the  nonappropriated  fund  panel  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Readiness,  is 
well  known  for  his  endeavors  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  of  military 
personnel. 

I  joined  in  cosponsoring  the  original 
legislation  because  the  195,000  nonap- 
propriated fund  personnel  do  not  have 
any  form  of  employment  protection 
when  they  disclose  instances  of  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse  or  violations  of  law. 
These  employees  are  subject  to  harass- 
ment, financial  loss,  or  damage  to 
their  careers  when  they  make  such 
disclosures.  This  is  an  intolerable  situ- 
ation, particularly  since  their  counter- 
parts, civil  service  personnel,  have 
been  granted  such  protection  by  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  (Public  Law 
95-454).  Conscientious  nonappropriat- 
ed fund  employees  also  deserve  statu- 
tory protection  rather  than  bureau- 
cratic harassment  and  intimidation. 

The  present  administration  has 
mounted  a  strong  attack  on  fraud, 
waste,  mismanagement,  and  illegal  ac- 
tivities. I,  for  one,  believe,  and  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  would  agree,  that 
such  emphasis  should  not  be  limited 
only  to  appropriated  funds.  To  be  ef- 


fective and  meaningful,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  wipe  out  fraud  and  il- 
legality in  all  areas  where  Government 
employees  and  Government  funds  are 
used.  The  American  people  want  an 
honest  and  efficient  Government,  no 
matter  the  source  of  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port H.R.  4624  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoEKER).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Dan  Daniel)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  4624. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  tn  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  ARMY  TO  RETURN  CER- 
TAIN WORKS  OP  ART  TO  THE 
FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GER- 
MANY 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4625)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  return  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  certain 
works  of  art  seized  by  the  U.S.  Army 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 4625 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  transfer  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  without  com- 
pensation, title  to,  and  custody  of,  works  of 
art  seized  from  the  German  Government  by 
the  United  States  Army  after  World  War  II. 
Before  any  such  transfer  may  be  made,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  establish  an 
interdepartmental  committee  to  review  such 
works  of  art.  Any  such  work  of  art  deter- 
mined by  the  committee  to  be  Inappropriate 
for  such  transfer  under  the  provisions  of 
part  II,  section  A,  of  the  Protocol  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Berlin  (Postdam)  Con- 
ference of  July  17  through  August  2,  1945, 
may  not  be  so  transferred. 

Sec.  2.  No  funds  of  the  United  States  may 
be  expended  in  connection  with  any  trans- 
portation or  handling  costs  incidental  to 
any  transfer  authorized  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Dan  Daniel)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Whitehurst)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Dan  Daniel). 


Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  H.R.  4625, 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  return  to  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  certain  works  of  art 
seized  by  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

One  of  the  propaganda  tools  used  by 
Hitler  as  a  means  of  making  war  and 
memorializing  his  regime  was  art.  At 
his  direction  a  war  art  program  was  in- 
itiatied  to  depict  the  German  armed 
forces,  and  to  foster  national  military 
spirit  in  Germany.  Artists  accompa- 
nied German  troops  throughout  their 
campaigns  in  World  War  II  and  re- 
corded events  in  pictures  and  other  art 
forms. 

Immediately  after  World  War  II, 
pursuant  to  international  agreements 
(the  Yalta  Conference,  3  Bevans  1005; 
Proceedings  of  the  Potsdam  Confer- 
ence, 3  Bevans  1207),  an  American 
Military  Government  directive  (Mili- 
tary Government  Regulations,  United 
States  18-401.5)  called  for  the  seizure 
of  all  art  relating  to  or  dedicated  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Nazi  move- 
ment or  German  militarism.  Eventual- 
ly, more  than  8,000  pieces  of  art  were 
collected  throughout  Germany.  These 
items  were  sent  to  the  United  States  in 
March  1947.  Several  years  later  it  was 
determined  that  approximately  1.600 
of  the  art  works  were  the  property  of 
the  artists  rather  than  the  German 
Government.  All  items  so  identified 
were  restored  to  their  owners  in  1953. 
The  remaining  items,  approximately 
6,350  of  these  works  of  art  are  present- 
ly in  the  custody  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  transfer  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  most  of 
the  art  works  which  are  stiU  in  the 
possession  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Not  every  art  work  would  be  returned 
however.  Ths  bill  provides  that  all 
items  will  be  reviewed  by  an  interde- 
partmental committee,  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  work  glorifies  Hitler 
or  nazism.  Any  work  which  is  found  to 
glorify  Hitler  or  nazism  would  not  be 
returned  to  the  German  Government. 
There  are  also  a  small  number  of 
items,  approximately  200,  which  wiU 
be  retained  by  the  U.S.  Army  and  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  for  their  permanent 
war  art  collections.  The  bill  provides 
that  no  funds  of  the  United  States 
may  be  expended  in  the  handling  costs 
or  transportation  incidental  to  the 
transfer. 

Legislation  to  authorize  the  trtuisfer 
of  the  paintings  to  the  Government  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is 
necessary  since  the  paintings  sire  now 
the  property  of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  favorably  recom- 
mends H.R.  4625  to  the  House  for  its 
consideration. 


Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  bill  H.R.  4625,  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
return  certain  works  of  art  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

Let  me  begin  this  afternoon  by  trac- 
ing a  brief  history  of  this  bill.  Three 
years  ago  legislation  was  enacted  per- 
mitting the  return  of  10  paintings  by 
the  German  artist  Claus  Bergen. 
Those  works  all  depicted  Navy  scenes 
from  World  War  II.  In  1979  I  was  in 
Bremerhaven,  Germany,  to  participate 
in  the  formsil  presentation  of  those 
paintings  to  the  marine  museum 
there,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  by  col- 
leagues that  the  reception  those  paint- 
ings received  was  one  of  deep  grati- 
tude and  appreciation. 

There  are  still  more  than  6,300 
pieces  in  the  custody  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  and  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  these  are  in  the  same  category  as 
the  Bergen  paintings;  that  is,  they  do 
not  glorify  Adolf  Hitler  or  Nazi  ideolo- 
gy. They  are  similar  to  the  military 
works  of  art  hanging  in  our  own  com- 
mittee and  subcomittee  rooms.  Part  of 
the  German  collection  is  on  display  in 
the  Pentagon.  One  used  to  be  in  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  office,  and 
is  now  hanging  in  the  Army  liaison 
office  in  the  Raybum  Building.  I  have 
one  in  my  own  office  entitled  "Russian 
Roads,"  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
political  significance  in  it,  and  I  invite 
any  of  my  colleagues  to  come  to  my 
office  and  see  it. 

In  my  conversations  with  Army  rep- 
resentatives I  have  made  it  clear  that 
overtly  Nazi  material  is  to  remain  in 
Army  custody.  The  Army  understands 
this  and  concurs. 

There  have  been  fears  that  this  bill 
seeks  to  send  back  art  of  an  inflamma- 
tory nature  that  would  glorify  a  loath- 
some regime  in  German  history  and 
encourage  a  resurgence  of  the  Nazi 
spirit.  Regrettably.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  the  publicity  following  the  intro- 
duction of  H.R.  4625  created  a  miscon- 
ception of  its  purpose.  This  is  not  Nazi 
art  going  back,  not  at  all.  This  is  war 
art,  showing  the  life  of  German  mili- 
tary personnel  imder  the  best  and  the 
worst  conditions,  as  indeed  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  of  all  nations  expe- 
rience it. 

The  German  Government  has  de- 
sired the  return  of  this  art  for  some 
time.  I  have  in  my  file  letters  from 
laoth  the  (jerman  Ambassador  and  the 
Charge  d'Affalres  to  this  effect.  In 
fact,  as  far  back  as  October  1977  the 
German  Embassy  informed  our  De- 
partment of  State  that  its  Govern- 
ment would  be  grateful  for  the  return 
of  the  collection,  and  German  Embas- 
sy officials  have  maintained  contact 
on  the  matter  ever  since.  H.R.  4625 
simply  expedites  U.S.  action. 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  has  12  active  and  12  re- 
serve divisions  ready  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  our  troops  to  defend 
Europe  from  a  Soviet  onslaught.  What 
I  am  proposing  will  not  cost  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  1  penny,  but  it  will  be 
looked  upon  as  an  act  of  friendship, 
and  above  all,  trust  between  two  firm 
allies. 

World  War  II  has  been  over  for 
more  than  36  years.  None  of  us  should 
forget  the  terrible  consequences  of 
that  struggle,  nor  the  brutal  genocide 
perpetrated  by  the  Nazi  leaders. 

But  the  time  has  long  since  come  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  war  was 
also  a  trial  of  arms,  the  record  of 
which  was  set  down  by  artists  on  both 
sides  and  which  there  is  no  longer  any 
legitimate  reason  to  conceal.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  point  out  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  German  population  today 
has  been  bom  since  1945,  and  another 
good  number  were  small  children 
during  the  Hitler  era.  Thus,  they  have 
no  firsthand  knowledge  of  any  of  the 
history  of  that  era.  The  CJerman  Gov- 
ernment today  is  by  no  means  the 
German  Government  of  35  or  40  years 
ago,  and  I  think  it  is  to  their  credit 
that  they  are  now  not  only  willing  but 
eager  to  come  face  to  face  with  the 
history  of  that  period. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  a 
great  many  German  spokesmen,  and  I 
cannot  overstate  the  symbolic  impor- 
tance to  that  nation  of  a  return  of  this 
art.  To  refuse  to  send  it  back  would  be 
a  slap  in  the  face  of  a  strong  and  faith- 
ful ally,  indeed,  one  of  our  strongest 
and  most  reliable. 

Let  me  conclude  by  quoting  briefly 
from  a  speech  made  recently  by  EUie 
Wiesel,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Holocaust: 

In  an  age  tainted  by  violence,  we  must 
teach  coming  generations  of  the  origins  and 
consequences  of  violence.  In  a  society  of  big- 
otry and  indifference,  we  must  tell  our  con- 
temporaries that  whatever  the  answer,  it 
must  grow  out  of  human  compassion  and  re- 
flect man's  relentless  quest  for  justice  and 
memory. 

I  think  it  is  highly  appropriate  that 
young  Germans  be  permitted  to  learn, 
and  rememlt>er.  from  their  own  histo- 
ry, as  represented  in  the  military  art 
that  I  propose  to  return. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
supi>ort  this  bill. 

D  1330 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  support  the  recommendation 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  research 
which  he  has  done  into  this  subject.  I 
agree  with  him  wholeheartedly  that  it 
will  bring  about  a  better  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  certainly 
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will   serve    ,he   best   interests   of  the 
youth  of  Ge  rmany. 

Mr.  LEH^dAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
more  than  6 ,300  works  of  art  that  H.R. 
4625  seeks  ,o  transfer  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, w^re  commissioned  to  glorify 
the  conqufsts  of  Nazi  armies  in 
Europe  and  tfJorth  Africa. 

Fortunately,  the  bill  establishes  a 
commission  to  review  the  artworks  so 
that  inappropriate  works  will  not  be 
transferred.  The  determination  of  in- 
appropriate works  is  a  largely  subjec- 
tive matter  for  many  of  the  works 
would  be  d«  termined  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  works  which  do  or  do  not 
glorify  Hitk  r  or  nazism. 

I  strong  y  recommend  that  a 
member  of  the  congressionally  man- 
dated U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Coun- 
cil be  nam(  d  to  this  Commission  to 
insure  that  i  !uch  a  review  is  mindful  of 
retaining  ap  propriate  artworks  for  the 
plarmed  An  hives  and  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  hEuseum  to  be  housed  in 
Washington  D.C.  While  some  of  the 
works  do  n(»t  in  themselves,  by  their 
subject  mati  er,  seem  to  glorify  nazism, 
they  do  so  in  virtue  of  the  artist. 
Indeed,  the  collection  includes  four 
watercolors  by  Adolf  Hitler,  works 
that  should  be  made  part  of  the  Holo- 
caust Museim  collection  where  schol- 
ars from  all  over  the  world  concerned 
with  the  Na;  ;i  period  will  be  drawn. 

I  support  passage  of  this  legislation 
with  the  resi  frvation  that  a  representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  be  named  to  the  Commission. 
This  will  irsure  that  the  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council,  which  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  appropriate  reposi- 
tory for  th  !se  materials,  more  than 
any  other  C  ovemment  agency  or  pri- 
vate individual,  will  play  a  major  role 
in  the  Commission's  determination  of 
which  artworks  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
•  Mr.  GRElN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  It.R.  4625,  a  bill  to  return 
certain  piec(s  of  art  seized  from  Ger- 
end  of  World  War  II. 
time  for  most  of  this  art 
to  be  returned,  I  would  like  to  stress 
one  important  qualification  contained 
That  no  art  glorifying 
nazism  be  rdtumed.  I  understand  that 
the  distingui  shed  former  Senator  from 
J  Senator  Jacob  Javits,  will 
that  will  decide  what  art- 
not  be  returned.  The  Sen- 
choosing  which  art  must 
gives  me  confidence  that 
this  importaht  task  will  be  carried  out 
with  great  discretion. 

The  reasoTs  for  not  returning  art 
glorifying  ttie  Nationalist  Socialist 
regime  should  be  clear  enough.  The 
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WhUe  it  ia 


New  York 
chair  a  pane 
work  should 
ator's  role  ir 
remain  here 


atrocities  of 


m  any  way 
nazism  must 
feel  it  would 
member  of 


this  regime  are  unparal- 


leled in  hisKry.  Any  article  that  could 


encourage  a  revival  of 
be  embargoed.  Indeed,  I 
be  very  appropriate  for  a 
he  Holocaust  Council  to 


be  included  in  Senator  Javits'  panel,  so 
that  art  suitable  for  the  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Museum  will  be  retained  in  the 
United  States.  The  only  good  that 
could  come  of  artwork  glorifying 
nazism  would  be  for  it  to  serve  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  human  tragedy  of  the 
holocaust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  support  H.R.  4625, 
with  the  important  qualification  that 
any  art  glorifying  nazism  must  be  kept 
in  the  United  States.* 

GENEHAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  under  discussion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Dan 
Daniel)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  4625. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CARL  ALBERT  CONGRESSIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  STUDIES 
CENTER 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3598)  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
Carl  Albert  Congressional  Research 
and  Studies  Center  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3598 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Carl  Albert  Con- 
gressional Research  and  Studies  Center  En- 
dowment Act". 

Sec.  2.  In  recognition  of  the  public  service 
of  the  former  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives.  Carl  Albert,  and 
of  the  pressing  need  for  national  centers  for 
congressional  scholarship  and  the  archiving 
of  congressional  papers,  the  Secretary  of 
Education  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary  ")  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
Carl  Albert  Congressional  Research  and 
Studies  Center,  located  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  Norman.  Oklahoma. 

Sec.  3.  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  Act  except  upon  an  application  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  in  order  to  certify  the 
amount  of  eligible  matching  funds,  but  no 
other  reporting  of  exr>enditures  shall  be  re- 
quired, any  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  All  such  payments  may  be 
used  in  furtherance  of  the  mission  of  the 
Carl  Albert  Center,  which  is  defined  as  re- 
search, archiving,  instruction,  and  civic  edu- 


cation related  to  the  Congress  and  the  role 
of  representative  government  In  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Grants  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  made  on  a  doUar-for-dollar 
matching  basis,  except  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  grants  may  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  of  all  public  and 
private  contributions  made  to  the  Carl 
Albert  Congressional  Research  and  Studies 
Center  on  or  after  January  1,  1981,  and 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1989,  including  gifts,  be- 
quests, and  devises  of  money,  securities,  and 
other  property  and  funds  obtained  from  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  before  the  close  of  such 
date. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  and  for  each  of  the  six  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  except  that  the  aggre- 
gate amount  so  appropriated  shall  not 
exceed  $3,000,000.  Funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
until  exr>ended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon). 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
to  this  body  the  bill  that  came  out  of 
our  subcommittee  unanimously  to  ap- 
propriate up  to  $3  million  for  a  period 
of  7  years  to  authorize  money  that 
would  be  matched  by  gifts  and  in 
other  ways  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
for  the  Carl  Albert  Congressional  Re- 
search and  Study  Center. 

This  is  a  bill  to  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  no  objection,  which  has  bi- 
partisan support,  which  appropriately 
pays  tribute  to  a  great  former  Speaker 
of  this  body. 

In  the  last  40  years  we  have  had 
nine  P»residents.  We  have  had  only  five 
Speakers. 

During  the  committee  consideration 
I  gave  my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn)  assurance  that  there 
would  not  be  another  followup  bill 
after  this.  This  is  a  one-time  tribute  to 
the  great  former  Speaker. 

There  are  any  number  of  precedents 
for  this.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the 
time  of  this  body  at  this  point  to  go 
into  the  precedents  for  this  but  rather 
than  building  some  structure  some- 
where to  pay  tribute  to  Carl  Albert,  let 
us  do  something  that  contributes  to 
the  education  and  to  the  enrichment 
of  the  culture  of  this  Nation  to  the 
betterment  of  our  Government.  This 
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Is  the  kind  of  tribute  that  Carl  Albert 
would  want. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  this  body  at  the 
feet  of  Carl  Albert.  He  was  a  small 
man  in  stature.  He  was  a  giant  in 
every  other  resjject.  and  I  think  this  is 
an  appropriate  tribute  to  him  on  the 
part  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  today  is  con- 
sidering H.R.  3598,  legislation  which 
authorizes  Federal  matching  funds  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  the  Carl 
Albert  Congressional  Research  and 
Study  Center.  H.R.  3598  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  on  May  14,  1981, 
and  was  subsequently  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  3598  is  cosponsored  by  Repre- 
sentatives Dave  McCurdy.  Jim  Jones. 
Glenn  English,  Wes  Watkins, 
Mickey  Edwards,  and  Mike  Synar. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary 
Education,  which  I  chair,  held  a  hear- 
ing on  this  biU  on  July  9,  1981.  The 
subcommittee  subsequently  considered 
the  bill  on  October  7,  1981,  and  unani- 
mously reported  it  to  the  full  commit- 
tee on  a  voice  vote.  On  October  20, 
1981,  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  6,  ordered 
H.R.  3598  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  committee  made  minor  modifica- 
tions in  the  bill  in  order  to  make  its 
fiscal  years  conform  with  presently 
scheduled  action. 

H.R.  3598  not  only  enjoys  unani- 
mous support  of  the  Members  of  my 
subconunittee  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  but 
almost  every  Member  of  this  House. 
The  administration  has  no  objection 
to  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  During 
subcommittee  hearings  on  this  bill.  I 
received  numerous  letters  from  people 
in  Oklahoma  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Gov.  George  Nigh,  former  Sena- 
tor Henry  Bellmon  and  many  others 
wrote  me  to  encourage  prompt  action 
on  this  bill. 

H.R.  3598  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  au- 
thorizes up  to  $3  million  in  Federal 
matching  funds  for  all  public  and  pri- 
vately raised  contributions  to  the  Carl 
Albert  Center  since  January  1,  1981. 
All  funds  will  be  matched  on  a  doUar- 
for-dollar  basis.  The  bUl  authorizes 
funding  for  fiscal  year  October  1,  1982, 
through  the  fiscal  year  ending  Octo- 
ber 30.  1989.  All  funds  appropriated 
will  remain  available  until  expended. 
The  center  will  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  Education  in  which 
it  will  outline  how  it  intends  to  spend 
appropriated  funds.  All  Federal  funds 
will  be  used  to  further  research,  for 
archiving,  for  instruction,  for  civic 
education,  and  to  study  and  explain 
the  role  of  representative  government 
in  America. 

The  Carl  Albert  Center  was  estab- 
lished in  1979  by  the  Oklahoma  Re- 


gents for  Higher  Education  and  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  Board  of  Re- 
gents to  provide  information,  scholar- 
ly research  and  instruction  regarding 
the  U.S.  Congress.  The  center  per- 
forms two  functions: 

The  first  function  is  the  develop- 
ment of  8W»demic  programs  at  both 
the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels 
in  congressional  studies.  These  pro- 
grams are  sponsored  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Political  Sci- 
ence and  involve,  in  addition  to  class- 
room instruction,  the  sponsorship  con- 
ferences and  lectures,  and  related  out- 
reach programs. 

The  second  function  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Congressional  Archive.  The  archive  Is 
already  one  of  the  largest  in  the  coun- 
try, numbering  the  papers  of  25  Rep- 
resentatives and  12  Senators,  with 
commitments  from  several  more.  In 
the  coming  years,  the  center  will  seek 
to  expand  the  archive  as  a  national  re- 
source for  congressional  scholars. 

The  people  of  Oklahoma,  sensitive 
to  Federal  budgetary  constraints  have 
already  taken  several  positive  steps  to 
provide  funding  for  the  center.  In  1978 
the  Oklahoma  Legislature  appropri- 
ated $100,000  and  provided  another 
$200,000  in  1979  to  assure  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  center.  The  State  cur- 
rently provides  all  of  the  center's  ad- 
ministrative overhead  through  the 
State  Higher  Education  Board  of  Re- 
gents. In  the  current  year  $220,598  in 
State  funds  were  appropriated  and 
Governor  Nigh  has  informed  me  that 
a  similar  level  can  be  expected  for  the 
1981-82  budget. 

Legislation  of  this  type  is  not  un- 
common. The  Congress  has  historical- 
ly recognized  the  contributions  of  its 
prominent   Members   and   authorized 
Federal  funds  to  support  academic  and 
archival  institutions  named  for  former 
Members   of   the   U.S.   Congress   and 
Senate.  Some  of  these  include: 
The  Samuel  Raybum  Library; 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  Library; 
William  Levi  Dawson  Chair  of  Public 
Affairs' 

Wayne  Morse  Chair  of  Law  and  Poli- 
tics; and 

Robert  A.  Taft  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment. 

These  institutions  not  only  provide 
useful,  living  memorials  to  the  person 
whose  name  they  bear  but  to  also 
serve  as  centers  of  public  information 
and  support  scholarly  research.  The 
Carl  Albert  Center  will  be  no  excep- 
tion. The  center  is  named  for  the 
former  colleague  of  many  Members  of 
this  House.  He  served  this  House,  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  American 
people  for  28  years.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  Speaker  Albert  during 
my  first  2  years  in  this  body.  During 
that  time  period.  Speaker  Albert  faced 
many  tough  issues  and  he  handle^^ 
them  well.  In  addition  to  his  service  as 
Speaker  from  1971  through  1976,  he 


also  served  as  majority  whip  and  ma- 
jority leader  from  1955  to  1971.  Many 
Members  of  this  House  benefited  from 
his  leadership,  his  guidance,  and  his 
dedication.  The  Carl  Albert  Center 
will  recognize  his  public  service  and 
carry  forward  and  expand  the  tradi- 
tions for  which  he  stood  during  his 
years  in  this  body. 

Finally,  the  committee  wants  to  em- 
phasize the  exceptional  importance  of 
the  recognition  being  afforded  Speak- 
er Albert  by  providing  matching  funds 
to  assist  In  the  establishment  of  the 
center.  This  legislation  takes  on  even 
greater  importance  when  viewed  in 
the  context  of  the  present  pressures  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget.  The  com- 
mittee has  provided  a  very  small  au- 
thorization and  has  spread  this  au- 
thorization out  over  7  fiscal  years.  We 
believe  the  $3  million  authorization  is 
a  very  small  contribution  to  the  people 
of  Oklahoma  and  a  well  deserved  trib- 
ute to  Speaker  Albert. 

When  the  $3  million  amount  is 
viewed  over  the  7-year  authorization 
period,  the  amount  is  so  small  as  to 
have  a  negligible  impact  on  the  Feder- 
al budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  that  this 
House  should  honor  its  former  Speak- 
er, a  man  who  served  in  the  third 
highest  office  under  our  Constitution, 
and  the  only  constitutional  officer  in 
the  Congress.  This  bill  does  so  in  a 
way  that  wiU  provide  a  needed  service 
for  the  Congress  and  the  country.  I 
ask  that  all  Members  of  this  body  join 
us  in  supporting  H.R.  3598. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  served  here  in 
the  Congress  for  a  number  of  years 
under  the  leadership  of  former  Speak- 
er of  the  House  Carl  Albert,  I  certain- 
ly feel  privileged  to  participate  in  this 
debate  and  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port of  this  initiative. 

It  is  consistent  with  an  intelligent 
tribute  to  a  former  colleague.  In  some 
respects  it  seems  to  me  it  is  compara- 
ble to  the  initiative  and  the  example 
that  we  set  in  the  recent  inauguration 
of  the  Gerald  R.  Ford  Memorial 
Museum  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  I  am 
sure  this  can  enhance  the  opportunity 
for  young  people  to  study  the  work  of 
Government,  to  learn  about  the  legis- 
lative process,  and  to  benefit  from  the 
studies  and  from  the  record  of  service 
which  was  made  in  this  body  by  the 
former  Speaker  Carl  Albert. 

Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ERDAHL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  3598,  the  Carl  Albert  Con- 
gressionsd  Studies  and  Research 
Center  Endowment  Act.  While  I  did 
not  have  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
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Mr.  Albert  \n  the  House,  I  did  have 
the  unique  e  xperience  of  being  a  con- 
gressional irtem  in  the  office  of  our 
former  colleiigue  Gerald  Ford  at  that 
time.  Even  tl  tough  they  were  of  differ- 
ent political  jarties  I  know  of  the  high 
regard  in  which  Mr.  Albert  was  held 
not  only  by  he  Minority  Leader  Ford 
but  by  other  3  with  whom  he  served  in 
the  Congress . 

I  think  it  if  fitting  that  we  recognize 
him  in  this  \fay  and  even  more  signifi- 
cant that  w<!  provide  the  studies  and 
the  opportiinity  for  learning  more 
about  our  Qovemment  and  our  Con- 
gress outsidei  of  Washington. 

This  is  a  Dill  to  authorize  Federal 
matching  funds  and  I  think  that  it 
also  is  signiiicant  that  it  is  an  incen- 
tive for  funcs  from  other  sources.  To 
authorize  tiese  Federal  matching 
funds  at  a  rraximum  of  $3  million  for 
the  endowment  of  the  Carl  Albert 
Center  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  great 
American  apd  provides  a  forum  for 
the  study  and  discussion  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  iri  Congress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  understand  the 
Center  will  tie  holding  a  scholarly  con- 
ference on  the  congressional  budget 
process,  a  subject  that  certainly  de- 
serves an  academic  critique  in  light  of 
this  past  summT's  activities. 

The  center  offers  undergraduate  and 
graduate  academic  programs  in  the 
study  of  the  Congress,  sponsors  a  dis- 
tinguished lectureship,  and  sends  fel- 
lowship stuaents  to  work  in  congres- 
sional offices  for  1  year,  similar  to  the 
program  thai  I  myself  was  able  to  take 
advantage  ofj  10  years  ago. 

In  additiori  the  center  will  provide  a 
processing  service  for  congressional 
collections  and  is  trying  to  build  up  an 
extensive  anchive  for  research  pur- 
poses. The  speakership  is  the  third 
highest  ranking  office  in  our  country 
under  the  Constitution.  It  is  fitting  to 
honor  a  former  Speaker  and  this  bill 
does  so  in  a  way  which  serves  the  in- 
terests of  th*  Congress  and  the  people 
of  this  country  as  well. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  passed  the 
subcommittee  unanimously.  In  addi- 
tion, the  leadership  of  both  parties 
has  expressed  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  deserves  favor- 
able consideriatjon  by  this  body. 

Mr.  McCL6rY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolitia  (Mr.  Johnston). 

Mr.  JOHNBTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we. 
the  Congresf.  are  going  to  have  the 
unfortunate  job  of  funding  the  inter- 
est paymenis  on  the  national  debt 
that  will  exceed  $1  trillion  at  the  end 
of  this  year  We  did  not  get  that  $1 
trillion  in  th ;  hole  by  one  fatal  step  or 
one  signifies  it  expenditure. 

We  got  there  bit  by  bit  with  bills 
just  like  this;  $3  million  here,  $87  mil- 
lion there.  $  LIO  million  here,  a  couple 
of  billion  th«  re.  It  continues  to  add  up 
and  it  continues  to  become  a  burden 
on  our  childi  en  and  our  grandchildren 


that  is  going  to  grind  them  into  the 
ground. 

Do  my  colleagues  realize  that  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country 
is  going  to  have  to  pay  almost  $500 
next  year  in  interest  alone  on  the  na- 
tional debt?  We  are  not  cutting  our 
debt  down.  We  are  just  staving  off 
bankruptcy. 

This  kind  of  spending  is  the  very 
kind  of  spending  that  got  us  in  trou- 
ble. 

I  did  not  know  Carl  Albert.  I  am  sure 
he  was  a  delightful,  charming  man, 
just  like  the  proponent  of  this  meas- 
ure. But  somehow  or  another  we  have 
got  to  get  to  the  American  people  the 
real  belief  that  we  are  not  up  here 
spending  money  just  because  it  is  nice 
and  just  because  some  group  of  people 
would  like  to  have  the  money. 

Education  is  a  noble  cause.  I  serve 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, but  the  fact  is  that  as  we  have 
dumped  more  and  more  money  into 
the  problem  we  have  gotten  less  and 
less  for  our  money  and  this  is  just  an- 
other example. 

All  I  know  is  this:  Somehow,  I  do  not 
want  to  impose  on  my  children  more 
of  an  obligation  than  my  parents  im- 
posed on  me,  and  this  is  the  kind  of 
bill,  this  is  the  kind  of  money  spending 
that  is  going  to  ultimately  result  in 
their  having  to  pay  an  interest  burden 
that  they  simply  cannot  assume. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

However.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
am  a  strong  believer  in  bringing  our 
budget  into  balance  and  in  restraining 
Federal  expenditures.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  business  of  Government  is 
supposed  to  come  to  a  halt  and  I  do 
not  tliink  that  legitimate  exercises  of 
legislative  authority,  including  author- 
ity to  establish  such  a  center  as  is  con- 
templated by  this  legislation,  is  some- 
thing that  we  should  ignore  or  refuse 
to  undertake  because  of  budgetary  re- 
straints. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  as 
far  as  our  overall  responsibility  is  con- 
cerned, but  I  would  suggest  that  in  un- 
dertaking this  task  that  we  can  still 
assume  responsibility  for  legitimate 
legislative  activities  of  which  I  would 
include  this  as  one.  being  very  closely 
allied  with  the  entire  subject  of  educa- 
tion. The  activities  supported  by  this 
legislation  will  enhance  the  reputation 
of  this  body  because  the  study  that 
would  occur  in  this  center  will  en- 
hance the  understanding  of  this  body. 
At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  reiterate 
my  support  for  bringing  our  fiscal 
business  under  control  and  my  hope 
that  we  can  exercise  those  kinds  of  re- 
straints and  exercise  that  kind  of  au- 
thority which  will  see  that  we  do  not 
have  Federal  expenditures  which 
exceed  our  Federal  revenues. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  $660  billion  worth  of 
Federal  expenditures  would  hardly  in- 
dicate we  are  bringing  Government  to 
a  halt.  Everyone  knows  that  we  have 
got  a  declining  number  of  people  be- 
coming of  college  age.  It  is  not  like  we 
lack  educational  establishments  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  like  we  have  not 
been  spending  literally  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  higher  education. 
This  is  just  a  little  more  of  what  I  call 
frill  financing.  It  is  adding  the  foxtail 
to  an  already  overloaded  automobile. 

While  it  is  nice.  I  will  be  the  first  to 
admit  it  is  very  nice.  But  the  fact  is  it 
is  not  necessary.  We  are  asking  the 
American  people  to  cut  back,  but  we 
are  not  willing  to  do  so. 

D  1345 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
Carl  Albert.  I  came  here  in  the  81st 
Congress  and  he  came  in  the  80th 
Congress.  I  do  not  think  any  individ- 
ual who  served  with  Carl  Albert  would 
oppose  the  purposes  of  this  bill.  There 
is  only  $3  million  involved  here  over  a 
period  of  7  years,  and  the  entire  $3 
million  must  be  matched. 

Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  of  the  great 
contributions  that  Carl  Albert  made  to 
this  country  over  a  great  many  years,  I 
feel  this  is  a  very  modest  tribute  to 
such  an  outstanding  gentleman. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
recognize  the  outstanding  figures  who 
serve  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

A  bill  of  this  nature  is  not  uncom- 
mon. We  have  had  such  legislation 
ever  since  we  have  had  a  history,  ever 
since  this  country  has  been  formed. 

I  would  hate  to  see  any  of  our 
friends  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  vote 
against  this  bill. 

Carl  Albert  deserves  this  tribute  and 
I  think  we  all  should  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3598  is  a  bill  to 
authorize  $3  million  over  a  7-year 
period  for  the  purpose  of  matching 
grants  on  a  dollar-for-doUar  basis  to 
the  Carl  Albert  Congressional  Re- 
search and  Studies  Center. 

In  H.R.  3598.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mechanism  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose—assistance to  the  Carl  All)ert 
Center  at  the  University  of  Oklaho- 
ma—gives a  very  respected  name  to  a 
very  noble  purpose. 
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The  combination  of  the  two— united 
to  improve  the  excellence  of  the  law- 
making branch  of  Government- as- 
sures that  the  scholarly  work  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  Center  will  be  of  a 
very  high  caliber.  H.R.  3598  does 
honor  to  one  who  has  brought  distinc- 
tion and  credit  to  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress—our former  colleague  and  a  man 
whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Carl  Albert, 
the  Congress  and  especially  the 
House,  benefited  from  the  wisdom, 
dedication,  experience  and  diligence  of 
this  very  special  person. 

The  study  of  the  legislative  branch— 
which,  in  the  stated  aim  of  the  Carl 
Albert  Center,  would  include  seminars, 
conferences,  and  lectures  at  both  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  levels — can 
do  much  to  foster  an  understanding  of 
the  complexities  and  intricacies  of  the 
legislative  process. 

H.R.  3598  was  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings within  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  its  Subcommittee  on  Postsec- 
ondary  Education,  chaired  by  Repre- 
sentative Paul  Simon  of  Illinois,  who 
has  done  a  fine,  expeditious  job  in 
guiding  the  bill  through  the  commit- 
tee to  the  floor.  On  October  20.  1981. 
by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  24  ayes  and  6 
nays,  the  committee  reported  the  bill 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
this  legislation  because,  as  I  have  said, 
its  purposes  are  very  desirable,  and 
the  person  whose  name  has  been  given 
to  the  center  was  one  of  the  more  il- 
lustrious leaders  ol  the  legislative 
body  which  is  the  focus  of  the  Cen- 
ter's academic  activity. 

I  urge  the  overwhelming  adoption  of 
H.R.  3598  by  this  body. 

Mr.  PEYSE^R.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply 
want  to  join  with  the  gentleman  in  his 
remarks. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
Congress  for  3  years  as  a  Republican 
under  Carl  Albert.  I  would  have  wel- 
comed to  do  this  at  that  time  as  much 
as  I  do  now  to  honor  him  in  this  way. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Watkins). 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  3598,  which  honors  my  prede- 
cessor, our  distinguished  former 
Speaker.  Carl  Albert.  I  am  often  asked 
what  it  is  like  to  replace  a  great  man 
like  Carl  Albert.  My  response  is  that 
no  one  can  replace  Carl  Albert— I  have 
merely  followed  him  in  representing 
the  people  of  the  Third  District  of 
Oklahoma. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  provide  an 
appropriate  recognition  of  Speaker 
Albert,  a  man  that  provided  28  years 


of  outstanding  service  to  our  Nation. 
Speaker  Albert  served  as  one  of  our 
Nation's  chief  leaders  during  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  turbulent  segments 
of  history.  He  possesses  an  outstand- 
ing legislative  expertise,  and  holds  the 
distinction  of  having  been  a  Rhodes 
Scholar.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way 
to  honor  our  former  leader  than  to 
support  an  effort  to  promote  both 
scholastic  and  legislative  excellence 
through  a  center  dedicated  to  the 
study  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Passage  of  H.R.  3598  will  provide 
Federal  support  of  a  superb  effort 
made  by  individuals  cognizant  of  Fed- 
eral budgetary  constraints  to  obtain 
private  funding  for  a  project  that  will 
benefit  our  entire  Nation.  A  united  fi- 
nancing effort  has  succeeded  in  raising 
$750,000  from  private  sources  and  ob- 
taining over  $500,000  from  State  reve- 
nues to  support  the  Center.  The  cen- 
ter's endowment  drive  continues 
today. 

The  $3  million  proposed  by  this  bill 
would  provide  an  appropriate  national 
contribution  to  the  efforts  of  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  to  pay  a  well-de- 
served tribute  to  Speaker  Albert  and 
simultaneously  provide  our  Nation 
with  a  very  valuable  educational  re- 
source. I  strongly  urge  aU  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  chief  sponsor  of  the 
legislation,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  McCuRDY). 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  It  is  with  great 
pnde  tnat  1  represent  the  oistrlct 
which  houses  the  Carl  Albert  Center. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina's  concern  and  I  will 
work  with  the  gentleman  and  continue 
to  work  with  the  gentleman  in  dealing 
with  matters  of  this  burgeoning 
budget.  We  both  share  this  mutual 
concern. 

This  Center,  however,  is  unique  and 
provides  tremendous  benefits  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Few  institutions  of  higher  learning 
currently  have  more  than  one  or  two 
congressional  collections.  Few  have  an 
experienced  archivist  who  specializes 
in  congressional  papers  to  process 
these  collections.  The  Carl  Albert 
Center  will  help  institutions  all  over 
the  Nation  by  serving  as  a  national 
processing  center  for  congressional 
collections. 

The  Carl  Albert  Center  also  will 
sponsor  conferences  on  various  aspects 
of  the  legislative  process.  For  example, 
this  winter  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  the  executive  branch 
are  being  brought  together  with  schol- 
ars to  reflect  how  the  congressional 
budget  process  works.  This  will  prob- 
ably be  the  only  time  that  all  these 
participants  can  sit  down  informally 
out  of  the  limelight  of  congressional 
procedure  and  discuss  some  very  im- 
portant problems. 


Support  for  this  bill  would  encour- 
age discussions  about  our  process  be- 
tween Members  and  scholars  attracted 
to  this  congressional  center. 

Finally,  the  bill  we  support  today 
will  help  to  offset  the  huge  imbalance 
between  the  study  of  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches.  The  re- 
search at  the  Carl  Albert  Center  will 
by  no  means  correct  this  imbalance, 
but  it  will  focus  attention  on  a  process 
that  is  little  understood  beyond  these 
walls. 

Greater  public  and  scholarly  aware- 
ness of  our  work  and  our  history  can 
only  lead  to  improvement  in  the  oper- 
ation of  our  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  entire  Oklaho- 
ma delegation.  It  has  the  great  sup- 
port of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  pass 
this  and  I  strongly  urge  you  to  support 
H.R. 3598. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  would  simply  point  out  that  we 
now  average  in  expenditures  at  our 
Presidential  libraries  in  operating 
costs  $12  million  a  year.  This  will  cost 
at  the  most  $429,000  a  year  for  a  7- 
year  period  and  that  is  it. 

Finally.  I  would  add  that  one  thing 
that  is  important  as  we  determine 
what  our  priorities  ought  to  be  as  a 
nation  is  that  we  need  the  glue  to  help 
pull  us  together  and  paying  tribute  to 
our  leaders  is  one  of  the  ways  that  we 
do  that.  This  bill  is  a  sensible  way  of 
doing  that. 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  the  Carl  Albert 
Congressional  Research  and  Studies 
Center  Endowment  Act.  This  act  ful- 
fills two  fine  purposes. 

First,  it  pays  due  tribute  to  the  dedi- 
cated public  service  of  our  fine  former 
Speaker,  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma.  I 
am  honored  to  consider  Carl  a  friend, 
one  whom  I  respect  for  his  leadership 
of  this  House  and  his  perceptive  un- 
derstanding of  the  legislative  process, 
acquired  through  his  own  experience 
and  scholarship.  During  Speaker  Al- 
bert's years  in  Congress,  and  especially 
throughout  his  three  terms  as  Speak- 
er, all  of  us  benefited  from  his  wise 
counsel  in  times  of  great  challenges. 

This  act  also  gives  recognition  to  the 
need  for  a  national  center  for  congres- 
sional scholarship.  This  Center  will 
provide  our  future  public  servants  and 
teachers  with  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  the  history,  processes  and  devel- 
opment of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Students 
graduating  from  the  Center  will  leave 
with  a  fundamental  understanding  of 
the  role  of  Congress  in  the  American 
political  process  and  will  impart  this 
knowledge  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. They  will  be  well  equipped  to 
solve  problems  and  able  to  meet  the 
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challenges  wl  ich  lie  ahead  for  modem 
representatlvt  democracy. 

The  modesC  sums  authorized  by  this 
act.  each  of  1  which  will  be  matched 
dollar  for  dollar  by  public  and  private 
contributions,  are  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  lasting  gains  in  understanding 
and  good  government  which  will  be 
achieved  through  the  work  of  the  Carl 
Albert  Center.* 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  olj  the  bill  H.R.  3598,  the 
Carl  Albert  pongressional  Studies  and 
Research  Cenjter  Endowment  Act. 

This  bill.  I  to  authorize  Federal 
matching  funds  at  %  maximimi  of  $3 
million  for  thje  endowment  of  the  Car! 
Albert  CenteiJ.  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
great  American,  and  provides  a  forum 
for  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  leg- 
islative process  in  Congress.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  understand  the 
Center  will  b«  holding  a  scholarly  con- 
ference on  the  congressional  budget 
process— a  subject  which  certainly  de- 
serves an  academic  critique  in  light  of 
the  past  siinmer's  activities.  The 
Center  offers  jundergraduate  and  grad- 
uate academit  programs  in  the  study 
of  the  Cong^-ess.  sponsors  a  distin- 
guished lectu^-eship  and  sends  fellow- 
ship students; to  work  in  congressional 
offices  for  Ij  year.  In  addition,  the 
Center  will  p-ovide  a  processing  serv- 
ice for  congressional  collections  and  is 
planning  to  tuild  up  an  extensive  ar- 
chive for  research  purposes. 

The  speakefship  is  the  third  highest 
in  the  country  under 
on.  It  is  fitting  to  honor 
a  former  Speaker,  ar>d  this  bill  does  so 
in  a  way  whi(  h  serves  the  interests  of 
the  Congress  and  the  country  as  well. 

This  bill  pissed  the  subcommittee 


ranking  offic^ 
the  Coi)stitut 


In  addition,  the  leader- 
sarties  has  expressed  its 
bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
favorable  consideration 


unanimously 
ship  of  both 
support  of  th(e 
bill  deserves 
by  this  body.< 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  toda; '  in  support  of  H.R.  3598, 
the  bill  to  authorize  $3  million  in  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  C  arl  Albert  Congressional 
Research  anc  Studies  Center  at  the 
University  of  Dklahoma. 
As  the  sec(ind  ranking  member  on 


the  Educatior 
feel  qualified 


ic  leadership, 
voted  to  halt 


most  grateful 
leadership.    I 


and  Labor  Committee,  I 
to  say  that  I  can  think 
of  no  better  lole  model  for  a  congres- 
sional research  and  studies  center 
than  Carl  Alb|ert.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
Carl  during  his  6-year 
tenure  as  Speaker  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  indeed  a  diffi- 
cult time  in  fvhich  many  trying  deci- 
sions were  m4de.  Under  Carl's  dynam- 
the  Democratic  Caucus 
the  bombing  in  Cambo- 
dia. These  w;re  not  easy  times,  and 
Carl  proved  ti  >  be  a  strong  and  respon- 
sive role  mod<  1  for  us  all. 
Carl  is  inde<  d  a  good  friend  and  I  am 
to  have  served  under  his 
urge  my  colleagues   to 


support  this  authorization  in  recogni- 
tion of  a  very  fine  and  devoted  public 

servant.*       

•  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3598,  the  Carl 
Albert  Congressional  Research  and 
Studies  Center  Endowment  Act. 

One  of  the  nicest  things  that  has 
happened  to  me  in  my  lifetime  is  the 
opportunity  that  I  had  of  serving  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  my 
friend  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma.  In 
the  30-year  period  that  he  served  in 
the  House,  he  established  an  outstand- 
ing record.  At  all  times,  his  concept  of 
public  trust  was  without  parallel  and 
never  did  he  hesitate  to  speak  out 
against  any  proposal  which  he  felt  was 
not  sound  and  not  to  the  best  interest 
of  our  people.  His  service  in  aU  of  his 
assignments  was  marked  by  a  high 
sense  of  conscience  and  duty.  His 
name  will  be  known  in  all  time  to 
come  at  home  and  in  the  far  comers 
of  the  Earth  for  his  monumental 
works  in  behalf  of  representative  gov- 
ernment which  is  the  source  and  pro- 
tector of  all  human  liberties  in  all  na- 
tions where  freedom  prevails.  He  is  a 
man  of  independent  views  and  a  man 
of  strong  convictions.  A  man  who 
voted  as  his  conscience  dictated  and 
upon  retiring  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  left 
behind  him  a  record  that  has  now 
become  an  integral  part  of  this  legisla- 
tive body. 

E^stablishment  of  the  Center  will  im- 
prove the  public's  knowledge  of  Con- 
gress and  the  congressional  process. 
This  Center  will,  when  established,  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
Congress.  Here  we  have  a  regional  and 
national  processing  center  for  select 
congressional  collections  which  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  students  through- 
out the  country  and  to  our  people  gen- 
erally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  the 
first  Congress  convened  on  March  4. 
1789.  At  that  time,  the  Clerks  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  their  as- 
sistants recorded  in  longhand  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House.  When  one 
ledger  was  filled,  another  one  was 
placed  in  use,  and  throughout  this 
process,  abbreviations  were  so  preva- 
lent that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
ascertain  what  had  transpired  during 
a  particular  session  of  the  House. 
After  a  number  of  years,  the  ledgers 
were  simply  stored  and  this  was  the 
method  used  to  record  the  proceedings 
and  the  history  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  year  1834,  by  proper  resolu- 
tion. Joseph  Gales.  Sr..  was  employed 
to  compile  and  publish  from  authentic 
materials  the  debates  and  proceedings 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
with  an  appendix.  With  only  hand- 
written ledgers  and  with  many  abbre- 
viations, this  was  almost  an  impossible 
task  to  perform.  History  records  the 
fact  that  the  diary  of  John  Adams  and 


many  other  authentic  materials  were 
used  in  order  for  Joseph  Gales,  Sr.,  to 
be  able  to  compile  any  kind  of  an  au- 
thentic set  of  books  containing  the  de- 
bates and  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Long  before  the  Congressional 
Record  started,  we  had  the  Annals  of 
Congress.  This  set  of  books  contains 
42  volumes  and  contains  the  debates 
and  proceedings  beginning  with  March 
4,  1789,  and  continued  on  to  the  year 
1824.  Next,  we  had  the  Congressional 
Debates,  consisting  of  29  volumes  be- 
ginning with  the  18th  Congress,  2d 
Session.  This  set  of  books  extends 
through  the  25th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion, and  is  for  the  period  of  time  1824 
to  1837.  Following  the  Congressional 
Debates,  we  had  the  Congressional 
Globe,  beginning  with  the  25th  Con- 
gress and  extending  through  the  4  2d 
Congress.  This  is  for  the  period  of 
1837-74.  This  set  of  books  contains  108 
volumes. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congres- 
sional Record  started  in  the  year  1874 
and  has  continued  down  to  this  time. 

Such  a  center  as  the  Carl  Albert 
Congressional  Research  and  Studies 
Center  is  necessary  and  is  long  over- 
due. The  start  we  made  as  far  as  the 
recording  of  the  debates  and  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  was  not  good,  but  this 
was  corrected  in  the  year  1834,  when 
the  first  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Con- 
gress was  printed  after  sufficient  docu- 
mentation had  been  obtained.  Subse- 
quent to  this  time,  the  balance  of  the 
41  volumes  was  printed  and  distribut- 
ed. 

This  Center  will  produce  great  bene- 
fits for  our  people  and  will  honor  a 
former  Speaker  and  an  outstanding 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  support  this  legislation  and  sin- 
cerely believe  that  it  should  be  adopt- 
ed with  a  unanimous  vote.» 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Simon)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3598,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MILITARY  JUSTICE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.' Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4792)  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  the 
military  justice  system,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4792 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  title;  references  to  uniform  code  of 

MILITARY  JUSTICE 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Military  Justice  Amendments  of  1981". 

(b)  Whenever  In  this  Act  (except  In  sec- 
tions 2(a)  and  2(b))  an  amendment  or  repeal 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to, 
or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  chapter  47 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code  (the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice). 

REQUIRED  APPELLATE  LEAVE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (3)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(4)  leave  required  to  be  taken  under  sec- 
tion 876a  of  this  title.". 

(b)(1)  Chapter  40  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sections: 

"§706.  Administration  of  leave  required  to 
be  taken  pending  review  of  certain 
court-martial  convictions 

"(a)  A  period  of  leave  required  to  be  taken 
under  section  876a  of  this  title  shall  be 
charged  against  any  accrued  leave  to  the 
member's  credit  on  the  day  before  the  day 
such  leave  begins  unless  the  member  elects 
to  be  paid  for  such  accrued  leave  under  sub- 
section (b).  If  the  member  does  not  elect  to 
be  paid  for  such  accrued  leave  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  or  does  not  have  sufficient  accrued 
leave  to  his  credit  to  cover  the  total  period 
of  leave  required  to  be  taken,  the  leave  not 
covered  by  Eu;crued  leave  shall  be  charged  as 
excess  leave.  If  the  member  elects  to  be  paid 
for  accrued  leave  under  subsection  (b).  the 
total  period  of  leave  required  to  be  taken 
shall  be  charged  as  excess  leave. 

"(b)(1)  A  member  who  is  required  to  take 
leave  under  section  876a  of  this  title  and 
who  has  accrued  leave  to  his  credit  on  the 
day  before  the  day  such  leave  begins  may 
elect  to  be  paid  for  such  accrued  leave.  Any 
such  payment  shall  be  based  on  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  to  which  the  member  was  entitled 
on  the  day  before  the  day  such  leave  began. 
If  the  member  does  not  elect  to  be  paid  for 
such  accrued  leave,  the  member  is  entitled 
to  pay  and  allowances  during  the  period  of 
accrued  leave  required  to  be  taken. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  in  section  707  of  this  title,  a  member 
may  not  accrue  or  receive  pay  or  allowances 
during  a  period  of  leave  required  to  be  taken 
under  section  876a  of  this  title. 

"(c)(1)  A  member  required  to  take  leave 
under  section  876a  of  this  title  is  not  enti- 
tled to  any  right  or  benefit  under  section 
2021  of  title  38  solely  because  of  employ- 
ment during  the  period  of  such  leave. 

"(2)  Section  974  of  this  title  does  not 
apply  to  a  member  required  to  take  leave 


under  section  876a  of  this  title  during  the 
period  of  such  leave. 

"§  707.  Payment  upon  disapproval  of  certain 
court-martial  sentences  for  excess 
leave  required  to  be  taken 

"(a)  A  member— 

"(1)  who  is  required  to  take  leave  under 
section  876a  of  this  title,  any  period  of 
which  is  charged  as  excess  leave  under  sec- 
tion 706(a)  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  whose  sentence  by  court-martial  to  a 
dismissal  or  a  dishonorable  or  bad-conduct 
discharge  is  set  aside  or  disapproved  by  a 
Court  of  Military  Review  under  section  866 
of  this  title  or  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  under  section  867  of  this 
title. 

shall  be  paid,  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
for  the  period  of  leave  charged  as  excess 
leave,  unless  a  rehearing  or  new  trial  is  or- 
dered and  a  dismissal  or  a  dishonorable  or 
btul-conduct  discharge  is  included  Ui  the 
result  of  the  rehearing  or  new  trial  and  such 
dismissal  or  discharge  is  later  executed. 

"(bKl)  A  member  entitled  to  be  paid 
under  this  section  shall  be  deemed,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  to  have  accrued  pay 
and  allowances  for  each  day  of  leave  re- 
quired to  be  taken  under  section  876a  of  this 
title  that  is  charged  as  excess  leave  (except 
any  day  of  accrued  leave  for  which  the 
member  has  been  paid  under  section 
706(b)(1)  of  this  title  and  which  has  been 
charged  as  excess  leave).  If  the  pay  grade  of 
the  member  was  reduced  to  a  lower  grade  as 
a  result  of  the  court-martial  sentence  (in- 
cluding any  reduction  in  pay  grade  under 
section  858a  of  this  title)  and  such  reduction 
has  not  been  set  aside,  disapproved,  or  oth- 
erwise vacated,  pay  and  allowances  to  be 
paid  under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  accrued  in  such  lower  grade  Other- 
wise, such  pay  and  allowances  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  accrued  in  the  pay  grade 
held  by  the  member  on  the  day  before  the 
day  on  which  his  court-martial  sentence  was 
approved  by  the  convening  authority. 

"(2)  Such  a  member  shall  be  paid  the 
amount  of  pay  and  allowances  that  he  is 
deemed  to  have  accrued,  reduced  by  the 
total  amount  of  his  income  from  wages,  sal- 
aries, tips,  other  personal  service  income, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  public  as- 
sistance benefits  from  any  Government 
agency  during  the  period  he  is  deemed  to 
have  accrued  pay  and  allowances.  Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (3),  such  payment 
shall  be  made  as  follows: 

"(A)  Payment  shall  be  made  within  60 
days  from  the  date  of  the  order  setting 
aside  or  disapproving  the  sentence  by  court- 
martial  to  a  dismissal  or  a  dishonorable  or 
bad-conduct  discharge  if  no  rehearing  or 
new  trial  has  been  ordered. 

"(B)  Payment  shall  be  made  within  180 
days  from  the  date  of  the  order  setting 
aside  or  disapproving  the  sentence  by  court- 
martial  to  a  dismissal  or  a  dishonorable  or 
bad-conduct  discharge  if  a  rehearing  or  new 
trial  has  been  ordered  but  charges  have  not 
been  referred  to  a  rehearing  or  new  trial 
within  120  days  from  the  date  of  that  order. 

"(C)  If  a  rehearing  or  new  trial  has  been 
ordered  and  a  dismissal  or  a  dishonorable  or 
bad-conduct  discharge  is  not  included  in  the 
result  of  such  rehearing  or  new  trial,  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  within  60  days  of  the 
date  of  the  announcement  of  the  result  of 
such  rehearing  or  new  trial. 

"(D)  If  a  rehearing  or  new  trial  has  been 
ordered  and  a  dismissal  or  a  dishonorable  or 
bad-conduct  discharge  is  included  in  the 
result  of  such  rehearing  or  new  trial,  but 
such  dismissal  or  discharge  is  not  later  exe- 


cuted, payment  shall  be  made  within  60 
days  of  the  date  of  the  order  which  set 
aside,  disapproved,  or  otherwise  vacated 
such  dismissal  or  discharge. 

"(3)  If  a  member  is  entitled  to  be  paid 
under  this  section  but  faUs  to  provide  suffi- 
cient information  in  a  timely  manner  re- 
garding his  income  when  such  information 
is  requested  under  regulations  prescribed 
under  subsection  (c).  the  periods  of  time 
prescribed  In  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  ex- 
tended until  30  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  member  provides  the  information  re- 
quested. 

"(c)  This  section  shall  be  administered 
under  uniform  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned.  Such  regulations 
may  pro\ide  for  the  method  of  determining 
a  member's  income  during  any  period  the 
member  is  deemed  to  have  accrued  pay  and 
allowances,  including  a  requirement  that 
the  member  provide  income  tax  returns  and 
other  documentation  to  verify  the  amount 
of  his  income.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  items: 

"706.  Administration  of  leave  required  to  be 
taken  i>ending  review  of  certain  court- 
martial  convictions. 

"707.  Payment  upon  disapproval  of  certain 
court-martial  sentences  for  excess 
leave  required  to  be  taken.". 

(cKl)  Subchapter  DC  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section  (article): 

"§  876a.  Art.  76a.  Leave  required  to  be  taken 
pending  review  of  certain  court-mar- 
tial convictions. 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned,  an  accused  who  has  been 
sentenced  by  a  court-martial  may  be  re- 
quired to  take  leave  pending  completion  of 
action  under  this  subchapter  if  the  sen- 
tence, as  approved  under  section  864  or  865 
of  this  title  (article  64  or  65)  by  the  officer 
exercising  general  court-martial  jurisdic- 
tion, includes  an  unsust>ended  dismissal  or 
an  unsuspended  dishonorable  or  bad-con- 
duct discharge.  The  accused  may  be  re- 
quired to  begin  such  leave  on  the  date  on 
which  the  sentence  is  approved  by  the  offi- 
cer exercising  general  court-martial  jurisdic- 
tion or  at  any  time  after  such  date,  and 
such  leave  may  be  continued  until  the  date 
on  which  action  under  this  subchapter  is 
completed  or  may  be  terminated  at  any  ear- 
lier time.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  subchapter  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"876a.  76a.  Leave  required  to  be  taken  pend- 
ing review  of  certain  court-martial 
convictions.". 

FOST-TRIAL  CONFIREMZNT 

Sec.  3.  Section  813  (article  13)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Subject  to  section  857 
of  this  title  (article  57).  no"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  theeof  "No";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  the  result  of  trial". 

INDIVIDUAL  MILITARY  COUNSEL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  832(b)  (article  32(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  ac- 
cused has  the  right  to  be  represented  at 
that  investigation  as  provided  in  section  838 
of  this  title  (article  38)  and  in  regulations 
prescribed  under  that  section.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  838  (article 
38(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(bXl)  The  sccused  has  the  right  to  be 
represented  In  his  defense  before  a  general 
or  special  court-martial  or  at  an  investiga- 
tion under  section  832  of  this  title  (article 
32)  as  provided  j\  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  accused  may  be  represented  by 
civilian  counsel  if  provided  by  him. 

"(3)  The  accuied  may  be  represented— 

"(A)  by  military  counsel  detailed  under 
secUon  827  of  t^is  title  (article  27);  or 

"(B)  by  military  counsel  of  his  own  selec- 
tion if  that  coiM)^!  is  reasonably  available 
(as  determined  Under  regulations  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (7)). 

(4)  If  the  ao:used  is  represented  by  civil- 
Ian  counsel,  miitary  counsel  detailed  or  se- 
lected under  paj^igraph  (3)  shall  act  as  asso- 
ciate counsel  u^iless  excused  at  the  request 
of  the  accused. 

(5)  Except  ^  provided  under  paragraph 
).  if  the  accu^  is  represented  by  military 

own  selection  under  para- 
graph (3)(B).  ahy  military  counsel  detailed 
under  paragraph  (3)(A)  shall  be  excused. 

(6)  The  accused  is  not  entitled  to  be  rep- 
resented by  mo  -e  than  one  military  counsel. 
However,  a  conjvenlng  authority,  in  his  sole 
discretion— 

"(A)  may  dettil  additional  military  coun- 
sel as  assistant  iiefense  counsel:  and 

■(B)  if  the  aiused  is  represented  by  mili- 
tary counsel  ( f  his  own  selection  under 
paragraph  (3)(B).  may  approve  a  request 
from  the  accused  that  military  counsel  de- 
tailed under  paragraph  (3)(A)  act  as  associ- 
ate defense  cou  Mel. 

•(7)  The  Se^iretary  concerned  shall,  by 
regulation,  define   reasonably  available'  for 


the  purpose  of 
lish  procedures 


able. 

such 

policies  among 

ognizing    the 

stances   and 

forces.     The 

submit    copies 


paragraph  (3)(B)  and  estab- 
for  determining  whether  the 
military  coun*!  selected  by  an  accused 
under  that  paagraph  is  reasonably  avail- 
To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
regulatiofis  shall  establish  uniform 
the  armed  forces  while  rec- 
[ilfferences  in  the  circum- 
n^ds  of  the  various  armed 
Secretary  concerned  shaU 
of  regulations  prescribed 
under  this  paragraph  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Service!  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative  i.". 

CONSTRUCTIVE  !  ERVICE  Of  COURT  OP  MILITARY 

Ri  rvirw  DECISIONS 

Sbc.  5.  Subse;tion  (c)  of  section  867  (arti- 
cle 67(c))  is  ami  snded  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  accused  may  petition  the  Court 
of  Military  Api  )eals  for  review  of  a  decision 
of  a  Court  of  Military  Review  within  60 
days  from  the  (  arlier  of 

"( 1 )  the  date  on  which  the  accused  is  noti- 
fied of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Military 
Review;  or 

on  which  a  copy  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Cojrt  of  Military  Review,  after 
being  served  on  appellate  counsel  of  record 
for  the  accused  (if  any),  is  deposited  in  the 
United  SUtes  mails  for  delivery  by  first- 
class  certified  tnail  to  the  accused  at  an  ad- 
dress provided  "by  the  accused  or,  if  no  such 
address  has  b<en  provided  by  the  accused, 
at  the  latest  address  listed  for  the  accused 
in  his  official  s  >rvice  record. 


The   Court  of 
upon  such  a 
ance  with  the 


Military  Appeals  shall  act 
>etition  promptly  in  accord- 
1  ules  of  the  court.". 


TIltE  LIMIT! 


Sac.  6. 
by  adding  at 
new  sentence: 
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ON  APPUCATIONS  TO  JtTSGE 
ADVOCATES  GENERAL 

Section  869  (article  69)  is  amended 

end  thereof  the  following 

When  such  a  case  is  consid- 

api^lication  of  the  accused,  the 

miist  be  filed  in  the  Office  of 


the  Judge  Advocate  General  by  the  accused 
before— 

"(1)  October  1.  1983;  or 

"(2)  the  last  day  of  the  two-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  the  sentence  is  ap- 
proved by  the  convening  authority  or.  in  a 
special  court-martial  case  which  requires 
action  under  section  86S(b)  of  this  title  (ar- 
ticle 65(b)).  the  officer  exercising  general 
court-martial  jurisdiction, 
whichever  is  later,  unless  the  accused  estab- 
lishes good  cause  for  failure  to  file  within 
that  time.". 

ErrECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  sixty- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(d)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  section  2 
shall  apply  to  each  member  whose  sentence 
by  court-martial  is  approved  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  such  amendment  under 
section  864  or  865  (article  64  or  65)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  by  the  officer  exer- 
cising general  court-martial  jurisdiction. 

(2)  The  sunendments  made  by  section  3 
shall  apply  to  each  person  held  as  the  result 
of  a  court-martial  sentence  announced  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  amend- 
ments. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  section  4(a) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  investigations 
under  section  832  (article  32)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  that  begin  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  amendment. 

(4)  The  amendment  made  by  section  4(b) 
shall  apply  to  trials  by  courts-martial  in 
which  all  charges  are  referred  to  trial  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  amendment. 

(5)  The  amendment  made  by  section  5 
shall  apply  to  any  accused  with  respect  to  a 
Court  of  Miitary  Review  decision  that  is 
dated  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  will  l)e  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Mitchell)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Military  Justice 
Amendments  of  1981  will  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  improve  the 
military  justice  system  through  updat- 
ing the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice in  five  specific  instances.  These 
areas  concern  appellate  leave  while 
awaiting  final  review  of  a  punitive  dis- 
charge or  dismissal,  stabilizing  post- 
trial  confinement  of  military  prison- 
ers, the  assignment  of  indiviilual  mili- 
tary counsel  as  distinguished  from  des- 
ignated counsel,  notice  of  right  to  peti- 
tion the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals and  the  review  of  records  of  trial 
by  the  Judge  Advocates  General  of 
the  services. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
detail  the  various  provisions  of  this 
bill  since  the  report  has  been  available 
for  the  Members  to  review.  Nonethe- 
less, I  will  mention  generally  the  high- 
lights of  each  amendment. 

The  provisions  requiring  an  accused 
military  person  to  take  appellate  leave 
when  directed  by  the  commander 
means  simply  that  any  accused  who 
has  been  awarded  a  punitive  discharge 
or  dismissal  and  who  has  served  his 
confinement  may  be  sent  home  to 
await  final  review  of  his  case.  This 
avoids  the  awkward  situation  where  a 
member  with  little  or  nothing  to  do  re- 
mains on  post  to  inevitably  cause  disci- 
plinary and  morale  problems.  The 
member  would  return  to  his  home  ad- 
dress without  pay  or  allowances  after 
any  accrued  leave  expires. 

Another  amendment  would  clear  up 
the  uncertainty  of  the  status  of  mili- 
tary prisoners  after  conviction.  Pres- 
ently, there  is  a  distinction  between 
convicted  prisoners  whose  sentences 
have  not  been  finally  approved  and 
those  whose  sentences  have  been  final- 
ly approved.  This  distinction  has  man- 
dated differences  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  military  prison  system.  The 
amendment  would  remove  that  dis- 
tinction. 

The  legislation  would  also  provide 
that  where  an  accused  person  awaiting 
disciplinary  action  has  individual  mili- 
tary counsel  to  represent  him,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  also  designate  assigned 
military  counsel  in  the  same  case.  This 
provision  would  remove  the  necessity 
for  making  two  military  counsel  avail- 
able when,  in  the  ordinary  case,  single 
military  counsel  is  adequate. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
provide  that  the  Secretary  concerned 
could  issue  regulations  concerning  fac- 
tors to  be  considered  in  determining 
the  availability  of  individual  military 
counsel. 

With  reference  to  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
an  individual  must  receive  actual 
notice  of  the  decision  of  the  lower  ap- 
pellate court  in  his  case  before  the 
time  starts  running  for  that  person  to 
petition  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
for  judicial  review.  The  actual  notice 
provision  creates  problems,  particular- 
ly where  the  accused  is  not  present  in 
the  command.  The  amendment  would 
remedy  that  situation  by  providing  for 
constructive  service  by  mail  as  is  the 
case  imder  the  Federal  rules.  In  addi- 
tion, the  time  would  be  increased  from 
30  to  60  days. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  review  of 
courts-martial  cases  by  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocates General,  currently  there  is  no 
time  limit  to  petition  after  the  case 
has  been  finally  acted  upon  during  the 
normal  course  of  the  appellate  proc- 
ess. The  amendment  would  set  a  2- 
year  time  limit  and,  thus,  create  finali- 
ty to  that  class  conviction. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Military  Justice  Amendments  of 
1981  are  necessary  and  timely,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 
At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  in  urging  our  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 

As  was  so  ably  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  this  bill  would 
amend  and  update  several  areas  in  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
which  will  help  to  streamline  and 
standardize  the  process.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  help  to  assure  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  aU  accused  mili- 
tary persons. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  appellate 
leave  amendment  would  allow  the 
commander  to  require  an  accused  to 
take  leave  while  his  court-martial  con- 
viction or  dismissal,  was  being  finally 
reviewed.  That  provision  would  avoid 
the  often  disruptive  situation  of  an  ac- 
cused remaining  on  base  with  little  or 
nothing  to  do  until  his  conviction  be- 
comes final. 

The  posttrial  confinement  provision 
has  been  explained  previously  and  I 
will  not  belabor  that  issue. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  reempha- 
size  that  the  amendment  which  would 
allow  the  Secretary  concerned,  to  set 
the  ground  rules  for  the  availability  of 
individual  military  counsel  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction— a  move  towards 
more  uniform  justice— equal  treat- 
ment for  all.  With  that  amendment 
the  accused  will  be  entitled  to  either 
an  individual  military  coimsel  of  his 
own  choice  if  available  under  the 
rules,  Of  an  appointed  military  coun- 
sel, but  not  both.  However,  in  an  espe- 
cially serious  case,  the  commander 
could  make  additional  military  counsel 
available.  Of  course,  the  accused  may 
also  retain  civilian  counsel— but  this 
would  be  at  his  own  expense. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  that  amend- 
ment. I  believe  we  can  lay  any  such 
doubt  to  rest  since  the  chief  judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  MUitary  Appeals  in 
his  testimony  indicated  without 
equivocation  that  the  amendment 
would  not  raise  a  constitutional  issue. 
The  remaining  provisions  with 
regard  to  the  constructive  (as  opposed 
to  actual)  service  of  lower  court  deci- 
sions and  any  limit  on  applicatons  for 
review  of  records  of  trial  by  the  judge 
advocates  general  need  no  further  ex- 
planation. Both  of  these  provisions  are 
in  accord  with  general  appellate  prac- 
tices and  will  unify  the  rules  in  mili- 
tary justice  practice  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  my  strong  sup- 
port for  these  amendments  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


D  1400 
general  leave 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill,  H.R.  4792,  now 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
MoNTGOKCERY)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4792, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


STANDARDIZING  USE  OF  MILI- 
TARY LAND  TIMBER  HARVEST- 
ING RECEIPTS 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4543)  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
sharing  with  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  amounts  received  by  the 
United  States  from  the  sale  of  timber 
produced  on  military  installations. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4543 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2664  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(eMl)  Each  State  in  which  is  located  a 
military  installation  or  facility  from  which 
timber  and  timber  products  are  sold  in  a 
fiscal  year  is  entitled  at  the  end  of  such 
year  to  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of 
the  amount  received  by  the  United  SUtes 
during  such  year  as  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  timber  and  timber  products  produced  on 
such  installation  or  facUity  after  reimburse- 
ment of  appropriations  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  under  subsection  (d)  for  all  ex- 
penses of  production  of  timber  and  timber 
products  on  such  installation  or  facility 
during  such  year. 

"(2)  The  amount  paid  to  a  SUte  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  expended  as  the 
State  legislature  may  prescribe  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  schools  and  public  roads  of 
the  county  or  countries  in  which  the  mili- 
tary installation  or  facility  is  situated. 

"(3)  In  a  case  in  which  a  military  installa- 
tion or  facility  is  located  in  more  than  one 
State  or  county,  the  amount  paid  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  distributed  in  a 
maimer  proportional  to  the  area  of  such  in- 
sUUation  or  facility  in  each  SUte  or 
county.". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  2665  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  the 


first  section  of  this  Act.  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  timber  and  timber  products  sold 
after  September  30. 1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Brinkley)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Mitchell)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley). 

GENERAL  LBAVE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  4543,  presently  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  H.R.  4543, 
would  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  2665,  for  the  purpose  of 
standardizing  the  use  of  timber  har- 
vest receipts  from  Federal  military 
lands  with  that  existing  for  such  re- 
ceipts from  national  forest  lands.  It 
would  entitle  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  receive  25  percent  of  net  re- 
ceipts from  timber  harvesting  on  mili- 
tary installations  located  within  their 
boundaries  for  public  school  and 
public  road  purposes. 

Existing  law  (title  16,  United  States 
Code,  section  500)  entitles  State  and 
local  governments  to  receive  25  per- 
cent of  gross  receipts  from  timber  har- 
vests on  national  forest  lands  located 
within  their  jurisdictions.  This  entitle- 
ment is  designed  to  compensate  the 
host  areas  for  the  impacts  associated 
with  the  Federal  presence.  Recipients 
are  permitted  to  use  such  proceeds  as 
prescribed  by  their  respective  State 
legislatures  for  public  school  and 
public  road  purposes. 

Timber  receipts  from  Federal  mili- 
tary lands  are  not  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  There  is  no  State  and  local 
government  entitlement  to  such  re- 
ceipts. The  Department  of  Defense 
has  control  and  responsibility  over  ap- 
proximately 2.5  million  acres  of  pro- 
ductive forest  land.  Presently,  over  150 
military  installations  in  38  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  active 
forest  management  programs.  In  the 
committee's  judgment  H.R.  4543  is 
warranted  because  of  present  law  cov- 
ering national  forest  land  timber  re- 
ceipts and  because  of  the  impact  of 
military  presence  on  State  and  local 
governments. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  4543  would  result 
in  State  and  local  government  entitle- 
ment to  25  percent  of  net  receipts 
rather  than  25  percent  of  gross  re- 
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ceipts  as  or^inally  contemplated.  This 
distribution  formula  will  permit  the 
military  ser  ibices  to  apply  timber  pro- 
ceeds against  their  related  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  before  any  re- 
ceipts are  distributed  to  State  and 
local  govern  ments. 

As  funds  ire  made  available  to  the 
States,  they  would  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  plais  adopted  by  the  respec- 
tive State  lejislatiires  for  public  school 
and  public  road  purposes  to  those 
areas  where  military  timber  oper- 
ations result  ed  in  a  surplus  of  receipts. 
This  follow!  the  body  of  law  relating 
to  disbursei  lent  from  national  forest 
land  timber  harvesting.  In  cases  where 
an  installatisn  is  located  in  more  than 
one  county,  the  net  proceeds  would  be 
distributed  un  a  pro  rata  basis  reflect- 
ing the  amount  of  timber  acreage  of 
the  Federa  military  installation  in 
each  county 

FYom  a  f is  ;al  standpoint,  this  legisla- 
tion is  modest.  In  fiscal  year  1980,  for 
example,  gross  timber  receipts  for  the 
armed  serviies  totaled  approximately 
$12.4  million.  Related  costs  were  $8.1 
million.  Und  er  H.R.  4543,  therefore,  el- 
igible State  and  local  governments 
would  have  shared  25  percent  of  the 
approximately  $4  million  in  net  re- 
ceipts, or  $1  million,  for  public  school 
and  public  load  purposes.  The  use  of 
funds  in  thii  manner  would  be  consist- 
ent with  ex  sting  law  as  it  applies  to 
timber  proc  seds  from  national  forest 
lands. 

From  an  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions standpsint,  the  legislation  is  sig- 
nificant. It  s  designed  to  help  offset, 
at  least  to  ii  minimal  extent,  the  re- 
duction in  S  ;ate  and  local  government 
tax  bases  snd  to  defray  additional 
public  servic  ?  costs  related  to  the  mili- 
tary presenc ;. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  know  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  it  an(  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  support  it 

Mr.  MITCHELX.  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  y  eld  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consum ;. 

Mr.  Speaki  ;r,  I  want  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley) 
and  the  geni  leman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Trible)  in  e]  ;pressing  support  for  H.R. 
4543,  the  military  timber  harvesting 
standardizat  on  bill.  In  doing  so,  I 
want  to  coripliment  both  gentlemen 
for  their  eflorts  and  their  leadership 
in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor. 

For  the  b<  nef it  of  my  colleagues,  I 
want  to  und(  rscore  the  point  that  this 
legislation  al  f ects  virtually  all  parts  of 
the  country.  At  present,  over  150  mili- 
tary installa  ions  in  38  States  and  the 
District  of  C  )lumbia  have  active  forest 
management  programs.  Some  2.5  mil- 
lion acres  of  productive  forest  land  are 
controlled  and  under  tht  responsibil- 
ity  of   the    Department    of   Defense. 


Therefore,  this  legislation  has  nation- 
al impact. 

Equally  significant  is  the  point  that 
the  legislation  will  not  result  in  addi- 
tional appropriations  being  required 
for  the  Defense  Department  to  con- 
duct its  timber  production  program. 
State  and  local  entitlement  to  25  per- 
cent of  net  proceeds  means  that  mili- 
tary services  will  continue  to  apply 
timber  receipts  against  their  related 
operation  and  maintenance  costs 
before  any  proceeds  are  distributed  to 
the  State  and  local  governments.  Con- 
sequently, Congress  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  provide  additional  operations 
for  the  military  timber  production 
program.  At  a  time  of  severe  budget- 
ary constraints,  it  behooves  the  Con- 
gress to  be  particularly  sensitive  to 
legislative  proposals  that  would  result 
in  increased  appropriations. 

One  final  point  that  in  my  judgment 
should  be  raised  is  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  have  a  re- 
sponsibility of  being  cognizant  of  its 
effect  on  State  and  local  areas  that 
host  its  activities.  This  bill  meets  that 
oligation  in  a  manner  that  is  consist- 
ent with  existing  law. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
spectfully urge  the  House  to  pass  H.R. 
4543. 

•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4543,  the  mili- 
tary timber  harvesting  standardization 
bill. 

This  legislation,  which  has  the  full 
support  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, provides  that  State  and  local 
governments  shall  receive  25  percent 
of  the  net  receipts  from  timber  pro- 
duction on  military  installations  locat- 
ed in  their  jurisdictions.  Presently, 
State  and  local  governments  receive 
similar  proceeds  from  timber  harvest- 
ing on  national  forest  lands.  H.R.  4543, 
therefore,  simply  remedies  an  incon- 
gruity between  the  disposal  of  timber 
production  receipts  from  national 
forest  lands  and  those  from  Federal 
military  lands. 

State  and  local  governments  receive 
approximately  $234  million  annually 
in  national  forest  receipts.  As  a  result 
of  this  bill,  eligible  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  receive  an  estimated 
total  of  $1  million  annually.  Obviously 
these  two  programs  differ  in  magni- 
tude; however,  they  are  identical  in 
the  philosophy  of  government  that 
they  represent.  When  the  Federal 
Government  receives  a  benefit  from 
the  natural  resources  within  a  State, 
that  State  should  share  in  that  bene- 
fit. Furthermore,  this  bill  signifies 
that  a  more  consistent  approach  will 
be  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  relationship  with 
State  and  local  governments. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  impact  of  a 
Federal  military  presence  on  State  and 
local  governments  and  deals  with  it  in 
a  positive  manner.  At  the  same  time, 
the  budgetary  impact  on  the  Federal 


Government  is  minimal.  H.R.  4543 
represents  a  constructive  step  forward 
and  deser\'es  our  full  support.  I  urge 
its  passage.* 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Brinkley)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4543. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MINERAL  LAW  LEASING 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4591)  to  amend  the  min- 
eral leasing  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  uniform  treatment  of 
certain  receipts  under  such  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4591 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  of  August  7,  1947  (61  Stat. 
915;  30  U.S.C.  355),  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section,  all  receipts  derived  from  leases  on 
lands  acquired  for  military  or  naval  pur- 
poses, except  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
and  national  oil  shale  reserves,  shall  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  provided 
under  section  35  of  the  Act  of  February  25, 
1920  (41  SUt.  450;  30  U.S.C.  191),  in  the  case 
of  receipts  from  sales,  bonuses,  royalties, 
and  rentals  of  the  public  lands  under  that 
Act.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  leases  entered  into  after  January  1, 
1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brink- 
ley)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
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revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  4591,  presently  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speadcer.  H.R.  4591  would  amend 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  acquired 
lands  to  allow  States  to  receive  50  per- 
cent of  the  proceeds  from  mineral 
leasing  on  lands  acquired  for  military 
purposes. 

At  present.  States  receive  50  percent 
of  the  proceeds  from  mineral  leasing 
on  public  domain  lands  within  their 
borders.  This  bill.  H.R.  4591.  would 
apply  the  same  rationale  to  acquired 
military  lands.  It  is  designed  to  correct 
an  oversight  in  existing  law. 

Before  the  Federal  Coal  Mineral 
Leasing  Amendments  Act  of  1976  was 
enacted,  there  was  no  authority  to 
issue  mineral  leases  on  acquired  lands 
set  aside  for  military  or  naval  pur- 
poses. While  that  1976  act  removed 
the  leasing  restriction,  it  did  not 
change  the  revenue  distribution  provi- 
sions of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for 
acquired  lands  as  they  apply  to  ac- 
quired military  lands. 

Presently,  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
for  acquired  lands  requires  that  all  re- 
ceipts derived  from  mineral  leases  on 
acquired  lands,  except  acquired  Indian 
lands,  be  paid  into  the  same  funds  or 
accounts  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  be 
distributed  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  receipts  from  the  lamds  affected 
by  the  lease.  In  the  case  of  acquired 
military  lands,  the  distribution  is  cov- 
ered by  the  Military  Leasing  Act, 
which  requires  that  rentals  received 
from  leases  issued  under  that  title  are 
to  be  deposited  into  the  U.S  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts.  None  of  the 
proceeds  are  distributed  to  the  States 
containing  the  acquired  military  lands, 
causing  a  disparity  in  the  treatment  of 
mineral  leasing  revenues  between 
those  of  acquired  military  lands  and 
those  of  public  domain  lands. 

H.R.  4591  would  eliminate  this  dis- 
parity and  permit  revenues  from  the 
mineral  leasing  of  acquired  military 
lands  to  be  distributed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  proceeds  from  mineral 
leases  on  public  domain  lands  and 
other  acquired  lands. 

The  significance  of  this  corrective 
action  is  underscored  by  several  exam- 
ples of  the  size  of  these  types  of  re- 
ceipts. In  January  of  this  year,  $43 
million  in  bonus  bids  were  received  for 
the  oil  and  gas  leases  at  Fort  Chaffee, 
Ark.  Another  $14  million  in  bonuses 
were  received  for  oil  and  gas  leases  at 
Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Miss.  And 
sizable  revenues  are  expected  from 
future  leases  of  lignite  deposits  at 
Camp  Swift  in  Texas.  Obviously,  this 
source  of  income  for  State  and  local 


governments  assumes  even  greater  sig- 
nificance as  other  Federal  resources 
are  reduced. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  there  are  24  military  installa- 
tions in  6  States  that  contain  oil  and 
gas  producing  fields.  Another  49  in- 
stallations in  7  States  are  identified  as 
having  high  prospective  value  for  oil 
and  gas  fields.  Also,  there  are  13 
States  in  which  all  of  their  military 
bases  are  considered  to  have  high  pro- 
spective value  for  oil  and  gas  fields. 
Thus,  it  is  possible  that  this  legislation 
could  have  an  impact  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  States  and  their  subdivisions 
would  be  able  to  use  these  proceeds,  as 
prescribed  by  the  State  legislatures, 
for  planning,  construction,  and  main- 
tenance of  public  services,  and  provi- 
sion of  public  services  in  those  areas 
impacted  by  the  development  of  the 
mineral  lease  program.  Again,  this  is 
consistent  with  existing  law  as  it  ap- 
plies to  public  lands. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  appreciate  the  lead- 
ership in  this  matter  of  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Paul 
Hammerschmidt,  the  leadership  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Jake  Pickle,  and  the  leadership  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Don  Mitchell,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Paul  Trible. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  search  for  more 
energy  sources.  Congress  in  1976 
opened  up  for  oil  and  gas  exploration 
and  production  those  lands  acquired 
for  military  purposes.  That  action 
took  place  with  passage  of  the  Federal 
Mineral  Leasing  Amendments  Act, 
which  lifted  a  1947  restriction  on  the 
mineral  leasing  of  acquired  military 
lands. 

Unfortunately,  we  find  now  there 
was  a  significant  oversight  in  the  1976 
act,  and  it  has  created  a  serious  inequi- 
ty. The  act  failed  to  change  the  reve- 
nue distribution  process  to  allow 
States  to  receive  50  percent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  mineral  leases  on  acquired 
military  lands— just  as  they  do  today 
from  mineral  leases  on  public  domain 
lands  and  other  acquired  lands  such  as 
national  forests. 

Presently,  the  law  requires  that  all 
proceeds  from  mineral  leases  on  ac- 
quired military  lands  be  deposited  into 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  Thus,  none  of  it  is 
distributed  to  the  States.  It  should 
be— this  legislation  will  do  just  that.  It 
will  right  that  wrong. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  also  wUl 
insure  that  non-public-land  States, 
like  those  in  the  East,  will  share  in  re- 


ceipts derived  from  mineral  leases  on 
acquired  military  lands  in  the  same 
way  that  most  public-land  States  in 
the  West  share  in  revenues  from  min- 
eral leases  on  public  domain  lands 
within  their  boundaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove this  legislation. 

D  1415 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  ^le 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ham- 
bierschmidt). 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  original  sponsor  of 
H.R.  4591,  the  mineral  leasing  laws 
amendments,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Chairman  Price,  our  distinguished 
colleague  Jack  Brinkley,  Mr.  Trible, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  their  prompt 
actions  in  bringing  this  important 
measure  to  the  floor  today. 

The  Senate  has  already  approved  an 
identical  version  of  this  measure,  S. 
859,  sponsored  by  Senators  Bumpers 
and  Pryor,  on  September  10,  1981. 
Moreover,  35  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  recognized  the 
merits  and  critical  need  for  the 
amendments  which  I  have  proposed 
and  have  cosponsored  the  bill. 

In  addition,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  testified  in  support  of  H.R.  4591 
and  expressed  the  administration's 
strong  endorsement  of  the  full  thrust 
of  sharing  revenues  from  all  mineral 
leasing  and  ending  the  current  statu- 
tory discrimination  against  States  in 
which  there  are  Federal  lands  ac- 
quired for  military  purposes.  In  this 
connection,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  recently  annoimced  that  they 
have  lifted  the  oil  and  gas  leasing  mor- 
atorium imposed  by  the  last  adminis- 
tration on  over  6  million  acres  of  lands 
which  were  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  military  purposes. 
The  termination  of  the  moratorium 
will  affect  bases  such  as  Camp  Swift  in 
Texas,  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  in  Florida, 
Fort  Polk  in  Louisiana,  Fort  Chaffee, 
Ark.,  and  other  bases  all  over  the 
United  States.  In  making  this  an- 
nouncement, the  Department  of  the 
Interior  also  stated  that  their  action 
reflected  this  administration's  policy 
of  sharing  with  the  States  the  benefits 
as  well  as  the  burdens  of  increased 
production  from  America's  energy  re- 
sources. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  already 
awarded  a  record-breaking  oil  and  gas 
lease  sale  totaling  over  $43  million  on 
lands  within  the  Fort  Chaffee  Reser- 
vation in  Arkansas,  undoubtedly  the 
first  of  many  such  leases  nationwide. 
Information  based  on  a  Department  of 
the    Interior    geological    survey    indi- 
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there  are  over  100  major 
military  installations  across  our  coun- 
try having  ;  i  high  prospective  value  for 
oil  and  gas  fields. 

The  constituents  of  those  Members 
who  have  in  their  districts  military  in- 
stallations on  acquired  lands  have  a 
vital  interest  in  the  outcome  of  this 


which  corrects  an  inequity 
;he  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 


1976.  It  appears  that  when  the  law  was 
changed  ir  1976  to  permit  mineral 
leasing  on  military  reservations,  a 
change  sho  ild  have  also  been  made  in 
the  Minera  Leasing  Act  to  permit  the 
Federal  Go  ^emment  to  share  the  pro- 
ceeds fromjleasing  for  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration op  military  reservations  on 
acquired  latnds  with  the  States  and 
local  goveriunents  where  the  leasing 
occurs.         ! 

We  are  al  I  aware  that  having  a  mili- 
tary install]  ,tion  in  a  conmiunity,  with 
its  tax  imnc  unity,  places  a  burden  on 
those  local  governments  where  the 
military  reservation  is  located.  Over 
the  years.  1  have  supported  programs 
aimed  at  ;ompensating  States  and 
local  jurisdictions  for  the  tax  moneys 
lost  due  to  their  having  military  in- 
stallations in  their  jurisdiction.  How- 
ever, as  yoi  know,  in  the  majority  of 
instances  tie  revenues  received  under 
these  progn  ims  do  not  begin  to  match 
the  taxes  which  would  be  received  if 
the  propert;  r  were  held  in  private  own- 
ership. 

For  example,  in  my  home  State  of 
Arkansas,  the  local  governments  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Chaffee  have  lost 
a  substanti4  part  of  their  tax  base  due 
to  the  acquisition  of  approximately 
73,000  acres!  of  area  land  to  form  Fort 
Chaffee  Military  Reservation  in  1941. 
The  73.000  i  icres,  acquired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent  for  Fort  Chaffee, 
currently  costs  the  local  governments 
approximat<  ly  $512,460  in  1  year's 
taxes.  The  t  )tal  of  the  tax  moneys  lost 
as  a  result  over  the  past  40  years  is 
indeed  substantial. 

As  we  all  know,  local  people  often 
bear  relati\tely  severe  burdens  as  a 
result  of  development  of  minerals  in 
their  area  ii^hich  will  be  of  national 
benefit  in  meeting  our  country's 
energy  neecs.  These  burdens  can  in- 
clude such  things  as  a  massive  infu- 
sion of  new  workers  with  the  attend- 
ant demand  for  increased  services, 
which  can  i  train  the  abilities  of  the 
local  conuniinity  to  support  them.  In 
the  past,  Corigress  has  recognized  this 


problem  by 


allowing  States  to  receive 


on    public    domain    lands 
borders.  That  same  ra- 


50  percent  of  the  proceeds  from  miner- 
al leasing 
within  theii 
tionale  sho  ild  obviously  pertain  to 
allow  States  with  acquired  lands  for 
military  res4rvations  to  receive  similar 
benefits. 

when  local  governments 


At  a  time 
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pick  up  a  larger 
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opportunity  of  benefiting  from  those 
proceeds  which  are  derived  from  min- 
eral leasing  on  military  reservations 
located  in  their  jurisdictions. 

Briefly,  let  me  summarize  that  the 
legislation  will  allow  States  to  receive 
50  percent  of  all  rents,  bonuses,  and 
royalties  received  from  mineral  leasing 
on  military  reservations.  The  Federal 
portion  will  be  divided  as  follows:  40 
percent  into  the  reclamation  fund  and 
10  percent  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  This  is  the  exact  same  dis- 
tribution formula  provided  for  mineral 
leasing  on  public  domain  lands— sec- 
tion 191  of  title  30,  United  States 
Code. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
swiftly  correct  this  inequitable  over- 
sight and  pass  H.R.  4591,  which  has  al- 
ready received  overwhelming  approval 
in  the  Senate. 

•  Mr.  UVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Hammerschmidx)  for  his 
efforts  regarding  the  introduction  and 
passage  of  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. By  passing  H.R.  4591,  Con- 
gress will  correct  an  inequity  which 
presently  prohibits  States  or  localities 
from  sharing  in  the  revenues  gleaned 
from  leasing  for  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion on  military  reservations.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  said. 
States  currently  receive  50  percent  of 
the  proceeds  from  mineral  leasing  on 
public  domain  lands  within  their  bor- 
ders. However,  this  legislation  will  now 
allow  States,  within  whose  boundaries 
acquired  lands  for  miliiary  reserva- 
tions exist,  to  receive  similar  benefits 
for  mineral  leasing. 

In  an  oil  and  gas  State  such  as  Lou- 
isiana, the  correction  of  this  inequity 
is  particularly  important.  All  military 
installations  within  Louisiana  encom- 
pass acreage  having  a  high  potential 
value  for  future  oil  and  gas  fields.  The 
additional  revenues  that  the  passage 
of  H.R.  4591  could  possibly  reap  for 
Louisiana  and  other  States  may  surely 
mitigate  the  loss  of  Federal  funding 
that  we  in  Congress  must  curtail  in 
the  upcoming  years  if  we  are  to  get 
our  economy  back  on  track. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  hope  that  the  entire  Congress 
will  act  on  its  passage  expeditiously. 
At  a  time  when  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  being  asked  to  pick  up  a 
larger  share  of  funding  for  important 
social  programs,  we  carmot  deny  them 
the  right  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
their  resources.* 

•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1976 
Congress  allowed  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion and  production  to  begin  on  lands 
acquired  for  military  purposes.  The 
purpose  of  this  action  was  to  provide 
additional  domestic  energy  sources 
and  lessen  our  dependence  on  foreign 
countries. 

The  1976  act,  the  Federal  Coal  Min- 
eral Leasing  Amendments  Act,  lifted  a 
restriction  on  mineral  leasing  on  ac- 


quired military  lands.  H.R.  4591  would 
correct  an  oversight  in  the  1976  act 
which  has  resulted  in  a  serious  inequi- 
ty for  the  States  where  the  acquired 
military  lands  are  located. 

The  States  currently  receive  50  per- 
cent of  the  proceeds  from  mineral 
leases  on  public  domain  lands  and 
other  acquired  lands  such  as  national 
forests.  However,  the  States  are  receiv- 
ing no  proceeds  from  mineral  leases  on 
acquired  military  lands  because  the 
1976  act  failed  to  change  the  revenue 
distribution  process.  Therefore,  all 
proceeds  from  these  acquired  military 
lands  are  now  deposited  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  and  the  States  receive  no 
benefits. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  proceeds 
from  leases  on  acquired  military  lands 
should  be  treated  differently  from 
leases  on  public  domain  lands  and 
other  nonmilitary  acquired  lands. 

The  1976  amendments  to  the  Miner- 
al Leasing  Act  for  acquired  lands 
should  have  included  a  provision  for 
the  sharing  of  proceeds  with  State  and 
local  governments.  H.R.  4591  corrects 
this  omission,  and  I  urge  its  approval 
by  the  House.* 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
BRINKLEY)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4591,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

AND      DEPARTMENT      OF      DE- 
FENSE MEDICAL  SHARING  ACT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  3502)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
greater  coordination  and  sharing  of 
the  medical  facilities  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 3502 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  Department  of  Defense  Medical 
Sharing  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  5011  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Admin- 
istrator"; 
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(2)  by  striking  out  "or  for  the  transfer" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "care  for  veter- 
ans,"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  domiciliary  beds 
below  the  number  established  or  approved 
on  June  22,  1944 '  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  domiciliary,  and  nursing  home 
beds  below  the  number  established  or  ap- 
proved under  section  5010  of  this  title";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(b)(1)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 

there  are  opportunities  for  greater  sharing 
and  coordination  of  the  medical  resources  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  which,  if  achieved, 
would  be  beneficial  to  both  veterans  and  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active 
duty  and  which  could  result  in  reduced  costs 
to  the  Government.  Accordingly,  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  direct  that  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Af- 
fairs, respectively,  form  an  interagency  com- 
miittee  to  maintain  oversight  of  opportuni- 
ties for  sharing  of  medical  resources  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  E)epart- 
ment  of  Defense  and  to  maJie  recommenda- 
tions to  the  heads  of  their  respective  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  the  sharing  of  those 
medical  resources. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  assigned  to  them  in  order  to  carry 
out  this  subsection,  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Health  Affairs  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary") shall  regularly— 

"(A)  assess  the  opportunities  for  sharing 
of  existing  medical  resources  between  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense: 

"(B)  keep  the  other  apprised  of  plans  for 
any  additional  medical  facilities  planned  by 
their  respective  agencies  (including  the  loca- 
tion of  new  facilities  and  the  acquisition  of 
major  new  medical  equipment)  with  regard 
to  the  impact  of  such  plans  on  opportunities 
for  interagency  sharing: 

•(C)  review  the  existing  capabilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  respect  to  direct 
health  care  (including  support  and  adminis- 
trative services)  in  order  to  identify  oppor- 
tunities for  sharing  that  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  quality  of,  or  the  established  pri- 
ority of,  care  provided  by  either  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  or  the  Department  of 
Defense;  and 

"(D)  reconunend  to  the  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  policies  and  proce- 
dures designed  to  maximize  the  sharing  of 
the  medical  resources  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  prescribed 
by  this  subsection,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  consult  regularly  with  the  Surgeons 
General  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
"(4)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  may  each  carry  out 
their  respective  functions  under  this  subsec- 
tion through  any  other  official  designated 
for  such  purpose. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and 
after  considering  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  submitted  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  jointly  establish  guidelines  for  the 
sharing  of  medical  resources  by  health  care 
faculties  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 


and  the  Department  of  Defense.  Such 
guidelines  shall  include  provisions  for  the 
following: 

"(1)  The  director,  in  the  case  of  a  health 
care  facility  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, or  the  medical  or  dental  officer  in 
charge,  or  the  contract  surgeon  in  charge,  in 
the  case  of  a  health  care  facility  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  enter  into  cooperative  sharing  agree- 
mente  with  health  care  faculties  of  the 
other  agency.  Under  any  such  agreement, 
an  individual  entitled  to  direct  health  care 
in  a  facility  of  one  agency  may  be  provided 
medical  care  at  the  facUity  of  the  other 
agency. 

"(2)  Each  agreement  entered  into  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  be- 
tween the  head  of  a  facUity  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  head  of  a  facUity  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  shall  explicitly 
define  the  health  care  to  be  provided  pursu- 
ant to  such  agreement.  Services  to  be 
shared  may  include  any  medical  resource, 
but  the  resources  to  be  shared  shall  be  ne- 
gotiated and  agreed  upon  by  the  heads  of 
the  faciUties  entering  Into  the  agreement. 

■(3)  Each  such  agreement  shall  ensure 
that  the  availabUity  of  direct  health  care  to 
individuals  who  are  not  primary  beneficiar- 
ies of  the  providing  agency  shaU  be  on  a  re- 
ferral basis  and  shaU  not,  as  determined  by 
the  directors  or  commanding  officers  par- 
ticipating in  such  arrangements,  adversely 
affect  the  range  of  services,  quality  of  care, 
or  priority  access  for  services  of  the  primary 
beneficiaries  of  the  providing  agency. 

"(d)(1)  Whenever  a  beneficiary  receives 
medical  services  from  a  providing  agency 
other  than  the  providing  agency  for  which 
such  beneficiary  is  a  primary  beneficiary, 
the  providing  agency  shaU  be  reimbursed 
for  the  cost  of  the  services  provided  based 
on  any  costing  methodology  agreed  upon  by 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  Is  based  on  the  cost  of  the  serv- 
ices provided. 

"(2)  Any  reimbursement  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shaU  be  credited  to 
the  appropriation  and  to  the  facility  that 
provided  the  services. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  an  annual  joint 
report  to  Congress,  to  he  submitted  at  the 
time  the  President's  Budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  is  transmitted,  with  regard  to— 

"(1)  the  guidelines  prescribed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section: 

"(2)  the  opportunities  for  interagency 
sharing  determined  under  subsection  (b)(2) 
of  this  section: 

"(3)  the  interagency  sharing  agreements 
entered  into  by  health-care  faculties  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense: 

"(4)  the  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Admm- 
istration  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  such  interagency  sharing  agreemenU: 
"(5)  other  interagency  activities  directed 
toward  maximizing  the  efficient  use  of  Fed- 
eral health  resources  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year: 

"(6)  the  progress  of  Federal  interagency 
medical  resource  sharing  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year: 

■(7)  the  interagency  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral health  resources  planning; 

"(8)  other  major  Federal  activities  to  in- 
crease interagency  sharing  of  Federal  medi- 
cal resources:  and 

"(9)  such  legislative  recommendations  as 
they  consider  appropriate  to  faclUUte  inter- 
agency sharing  of  health  care  resources. 
"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 


"(1)  The  term  direct  health  care'  means 
health  care  provided  to  a  beneficiary  in  a  f a- 
clUty  operated  by  the  Uiuted  States  Govern- 
ment. 

"(2)  The  term  beneficiary'  means  a  veter- 
an who  is  entitled  under  this  title  to  health 
care  in  Veterans'  Administration  faculties  or 
a  member  or  former  member  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  who  is  en- 
titled to  medical  and  dental  care  under  sec- 
tion 1074  of  title  10. 

"(3)  The  term  'providing  agency'  means 
the  Veterans'  Administration  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

"(4)  The  term  primary  beneficiary',  with 
respect  to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
means  a  veteran  who  Is  entitled  under  this 
title  to  health  care  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion faculties,  and.  v\ih  respect  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  means  a  member  or 
former  member  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  or  Marine  Corps  who  is  entitled  to 
medical  and  dental  care  under  section  1074 
of  title  10. 

"(5)  The  term  medical  resource"  means 
medical  care  resources  and  medical  care 
support  resources. 

"(gKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  during  a  period  of  war,  or  a 
period  of  natloiuU  emergency  declared  by 
the  President  or  the  Congress  which  in- 
volves the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  armed  conflict,  the  Admin- 
istrator, when  authorized  to  do  so  by  the 
President,  may  give  a  higher  priority  to  the 
furnishing  of  hospital  care,  nursing  home 
care,  and  medical  services  under  chapter  17 
of  this  title  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty,  as  authorized  by  this 
section,  than  to  any  other  group  of  persons 
eligible  for  such  care  and  services  with  the 
exception  of  veterans  with  service-connect- 
ed dlsabUltles. 

"(2)(A)  The  Administrator  may  contract 
with  private  faculties  for  the  provision  by 
such  faculties  of  hospital  care  and  medical 
service  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph  during  a  period  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  In  which 
the  President  has  authorized  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  furnish  priority  medical 
care  and  services  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty. 

"(B)  Hospital  care  and  medical  services  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph are— 

"(i)  hospital  care  needed  to  treat  a  condi- 
tion for  which  a  veteran  is  receiving  medical 
services  under  subsection  (f)  or  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 612  of  this  title,  In  any  case  In  which 
delay  In  furnishing  such  hospital  care 
would.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Administra- 
tor, be  Ukely  to  result  in  deterioration  of 
that  condition;  and 

"(il)  hospital  care  or  medical  services  for 
the  treatment  of  medical  emergency  which 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  life  or  health 
of  a  veteran  eligible  for  such  care  or  services 
under  chapter  17  of  this  title,  if  Veterans" 
Administration  facilities  are  not  capable  of 
furnishing  the  care  or  services  required  be- 
cause of  the  furnishing  of  care  and  services 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shaU  prescribe 
regulations  to  govern  contracting  under  this 
paragraph. 

"(D)  The  authority  of  the  Administrator 
to  enter  into  contracts  under  this  paragraph 
is  subject  to  the  avaUablllty  of  appropria- 
tions for  that  purpose. 

"(3)  The  cost  of  any  care  or  service  provid- 
ed by  the  Veterans'  Administration  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shaU  l>e  re- 
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o  the  Veterans"  Administration 
Dei^artment  of  Defense  at  such  rates 
agreed  upon  by  the  Administra- 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  are 
cost  of  the  care  of  service  pro- 
Amounts  received  under  this  para- 
be  credited  to  appropriations 
the  Veterans'  Administration 
provided  the  care  or  service. 
later  than  the  end  of  the  180-day 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
Veterans'  Administration  and 
of   Defense    Medical   Sharing 
A^inistrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
enter    into    an    agreement 
the  Administrator  and  the  Sec- 
agree  to  pursue  planning  activi- 
establish  procedures  and  gu*de- 
which  this  subsection  shall  be 
Not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
pej'iod  l)eginning  on  the  date  cf  the 
of  such  Act,  the  Administrator 
of  Defense  shall  complete 
provision  of  hospital  care  and 
under  this  subsection   to 
the  Armed  Forces  on  active 
shall  submit  such  plans  to  the 
on   Veterans'   Affairs   and   on 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ives.   Such   plans   shall   be   re- 
joii^ly  by  the  Administrator  and  the 
Defense  not  less  often  than  an- 
any  modification  in  such  plans 
Ported  to  the  Committees  on  Vet- 
Afft^rs  and  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  within 
aftfer  such  modification  is  agreed  to. 
With  in  30  days  after  an  authorization 
Prfsident  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
drovide  priority  hospital  care  and 
nembers  of  the  Armed  Forces  on 
(or  as  soon  after  the  end  of  such 
jeriod  as  is  reasonably  practica- 
Apministrator  shall  submit  to  the 
on    Veterans'    Affairs    of   the 
House    of    Representatives    a 
Administrator's  allocation  of 
personnel  in  order  to  provide 
services.". 

heading   of   such   section    is 
read  as  follows: 
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of  Veterans'   Administra- 
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1  tern  relating  to  such  section  in 
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Shai  ing  of  Veterans'  Administration 
A|Tned  Forces  facilities.". 
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was 


SP  EAKER 


no  objection. 

pro   tempore.   The 
from      Mississippi      (Mr. 
Montgomery)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
i,nd  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
il ammerschmidt)  will  be 
for  20  minutes, 
ir  recognizes  the  gentleman 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery). 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker, 

unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 

own  remarks,  and  that  all 

may  have  5  legislative  days 

to    revise    and    extend 


Mr.  MOINTGOMERY 
I  ask 

extend  m; ' 
Members 
within 


w  lich 


their  remarks  on  this  legislation  pres- 
ently under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  as  much  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MoTTL),  for  an  explanation  of  the  bill, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3502 
was  unanimously  ordered  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on 
May  12.  1981.  Since  the  bill  was  jointly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  on  October  27  that  commit- 
tee filed  its  report  on  the  bill  with 
amendments.  The  bill  was  reported  in 
slightly  different  form  by  the  two 
committees;  therefore,  under  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  as  amended,  the  text  repre- 
sents an  agreed-upon  substitute. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
for  greater  coordination  and  sharing 
of  medical  resources  between  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  VA  and 
DOD  have  carried  out  their  respective 
missions  independent  of  each  other 
even  though  facilities  of  the  two  agen- 
cies are  in  geographic  proximity.  Some 
local  hospital  directors  have  ex- 
changed resources  on  an  informal 
basis,  but  such  exchanges  have  not 
been  done  on  a  broad  scale. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  assure 
that  VA  will  serve  as  the  principal 
backup  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  providing  medical  care  and  services 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
are  injured  during  a  period  of  war  or 
national  emergency. 

The  magnitude  and  missions  of  VA 
and  DOD  health  care  systems  are  such 
that  the  two  agencies  should  share  re- 
sources to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble. In  addition,  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  agencies  is  such  that 
VA  should  be  the  principal  backup 
health  care  provider  for  DOD  in  case 
of  mobilization.  The  Department 
should  not  be  looking  to  the  private 
sector  to  provide  medical  services  that 
will  be  needed  during  a  period  of  war 
or  national  conflict.  It  would  be  very 
expensive  for  the  Defense  Department 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  private 
hospitals  when  a  quality  system  such 
as  the  VA  is  already  established  and 
equipped  to  handle  the  demand 
should  the  need  arise. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  oper- 
ates the  largest  health  care  delivery 
system  in  the  United  States  that  is 
under  single  management.  At  the 
present  time,  the  system  includes  172 
hospitals  and  226  outpatient  clinics. 
The  Department  of  Defense  operates 
124  hospitals  and  numerous  outpatient 
clinics.  VA  currently  operates  approxi- 


mately 82.500  hospital  beds.  9,000 
nursing  care  beds,  and  9,217  domicili- 
ary beds.  It  provides  inpatient  care  to 
1.3  million  patients  per  year  and  out- 
patient visits  exceed  17.8  million  annu- 
ally. 

To  care  for  our  veterans,  the  VA  em- 
ploys more  than  185,000  personnel,  in- 
cluding 6.300  full  time.  4.100  part  time, 
and  7.500  intern  and  resident  physi- 
cians. In  addition,  it  employs  880  full 
time.  29  part  time,  and  283  intern  and 
resident  dentists  and  over  28.000  regis- 
tered nurses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  interested  citizens 
have  expressed  concern  during  the 
past  several  years  with  the  ever-in- 
creasing costs  of  medical  care,  both  in 
the  private  and  public  sectors.  Because 
of  such  interest,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  been  examining  various 
options  that  would  possibly  help  lower 
the  cost  of  health  care  in  Federal  fa- 
cilities. On  June  14.  1978.  GAO  issued 
a  report  entitled  "Legislation  Needed 
to  Encourage  Better  Use  of  Federal 
Medical  Resources  and  Remove  Obsta- 
cles to  Interagency  Sharing."  GAO 
identified  several  legal  and  administra- 
tive obstacles  blocking  greater  coordi- 
nation and  sharing  between  VA  and 
DOD.  On  June  26.  1980.  the  General 
Accounting  Office  submitted  another 
report  to  the  Congress  entitled.  "The 
Congress  Should  Mandate  Formation 
of  a  Military-VA-Civilian  Contingency 
Hospital  System."  This  report  dis- 
cusses the  activities  of  DOD  and  VA 
directed  toward  the  development  of  a 
medical  backup  capability,  and  con- 
tains recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress for  legislation  needed  to  facili- 
tate this  activity. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  two  com- 
mittees is  designed  to  carry  out  GAO's 
recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  let  me  ex- 
plain how  the  bill  was  developed.  On 
February  25,  1981,  I  introduced  H.R. 
2158,  the  Military /Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Medical  Sharing  Act  of  1981. 
The  bill  as  introduced  would  provide 
for  greater  coordination  and  sharing 
of  the  medical  resources  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Adminstration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

On  February  19,  1981,  the  Honorable 
Marvin  Leath.  a  ranking  member  of 
our  committee,  introduced  H.R.  1969. 
the  Military  Casualty  Medical  Treat- 
ment Planning  Act  of  1981.  That  bill 
would  designate  the  VA  health  care 
delivery  system  as  the  principal 
backup  health  care  system  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  case  of  war  or 
national  emergency. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care  conducted  hearings  on 
both  bills,  receiving  testimony  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  national 
service  organizations.  On  April  30, 
1981.  the  subcommittee  recommended 
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a  clean  bill,  H.R.  3502.  to  the  full  com- 
mittee encompassing  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  2158  and  H.R.  1969.  On  May  12 
the  full  committee  unanimously  or- 
dered the  bill  reported  to  the  House. 

StJMMARY  OF  THE  BILL 

Sections  2(a)  through  2(f)  of  the  bill 
provide  a  mandate  for  the  coordina- 
tion and  sharing  of  VA  and  DOD 
health  care  resources  and  encourages 
the  pursuit  of  such  sharing  arrange- 
ments that  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
primary  beneficiaries  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Such  sharing  would  realize 
tremendous  savings  to  American  tax- 
payers, while  increasing  access  to  serv- 
ices for  veterans  who  neither  live  near 
a  VA  facility,  nor  near  one  which  has 
certain  specialized  services  they  might 
need. 

The  bill  would  establish  an  inter- 
agency committee,  composed  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  VA  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs.  They  would  be  respon- 
sible for  reviewing  policies,  assessing 
further  opportunities  for  sharing  that 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  quality  of. 
or  the  established  priority  of,  care  pro- 
vided by  either  agency,  and  keep  each 
other  apprised  of  plans  for  any  addi- 
tional medical  facilities  planned  by 
their  respective  agencies. 

In  carrying  out  their  duties,  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  be  required  to  jointly  es- 
tablish guidelines  for  the  sharing  of 
medical  resources  within  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill.  The 
bill  calls  for  an  annual  joint  report  to 
the  Congress  to  be  submitted  at  the 
time  of  the  President's  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  not  intended  to  alter  the  com- 
plete automony  and  separate  statutory 
responsibilities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. The  scope  of  interagency  sharing 
that  would  be  permitted  under  the  bill 
would  not  extend  to  the  point  of  co- 
mingling  or  altering  of  agency  mis- 
sions or  management.  It  is  intended 
solely  to  establish  a  legislative  man- 
date for  interagency  sharing  and  to 
foster  the  mutual  exchange  of  infor- 
mation between  the  two  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  opportuni- 
ties for  greater  sharing  of  medical  re- 
sources when  it  is  beneficial  to  both 
agencies,  as  well  as  veterans  and  active 
duty  personnel.  The  bill  would  remove 
current  legal  and  other  obstacles  that 
have  constrained  interagency  sharing 
and  would  create  the  mechanisms  nec- 
essary to  overcome  the  problem  of 
handling  the  reimbursements  for  such 
sharing  agreements  and  setting  the 
rates  for  such  reimbursements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  2(g)  of  the  bill 
recognizes  the  need  of  VA  and  DOD  to 
participate  in  joint  contingency  plan- 
ning. The  legislation  would  establish  a 
special  priority  for  treating  members 


of  the  Armed  Forces  during  a  period 
of  war  or  national  emergency.  This 
priority  for  care  and  treatment  would 
be  second  only  to  the  priority  of  serv- 
ice-connected veterans. 

This  subsection  would  also  provide 
special  contract  authority  during  such 
a  period  of  war  or  national  emergency 
to  permit  the  Administrator,  pursuant 
to  regulations  to  be  prescribed,  to  pro- 
vide specified  hospital  care  and  medi- 
cal services  to  certain  groups  of  eligi- 
ble veterans  who  otherwise  might  not 
be  treated  in  a  VA  hospital  because  of 
the  volume  of  military  casualties  that 
require  immediate  attention  at  a  given 
time.  This  would  certainly  apply  in 
cases  where  delay  in  furnishing  such 
hospital  care  would  be  likely  to  result 
in  deterioration  of  the  veteran's  condi- 
tion. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  reim- 
bursement from  DOD  to  the  VA  at 
such  rates  as  are  agreed  upon  by  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  previously, 
H.R.  3502  was  jointly  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  because 
of  shared  jurisdiction  under  House 
rule  X.  Following  hearings  on  the  bill 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
that  committee  reported  the  bill  with 
three  amendments. 

First,  the  committee  deleted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  that  would  have  au- 
thorized the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
submit  requests  directly  to  the  Con- 
gress without  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  approval  for  relief  from 
personnel  ceilings  or  for  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  their  responsibilities 
under  the  bill  during  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency.  The  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  felt  this  provision  of 
the  bill  would  be  an  unwarranted  in- 
trusion into  the  authority  of  the  exec- 
utive branch.  We  have  accepted  this 
recommendation  and  the  bill  before  us 
does  not  contain  that  provision. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  also 
eliminated  the  provision  that  would 
have  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned,  during 
the  period  of  war  or  national  emergen- 
cy, to  relieve  certain  VA  health-care 
employees  from  any  obligation  to  per- 
form active  military  service  which 
such  employee  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired to  perform.  The  committee  de- 
leted this  provision  because  reserve 
medical  forces  are  an  indispensible  ele- 
ment of  the  total  defense  posture. 
Again,  we  have  accepted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  bill,  as  amended,  does 
not  contain  that  provision. 

A  third  recommendation  proposed 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
not  totally  accepted.  The  committee 
proposed  to  amend  section  2(g)(5)  of 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  with  substitute 
language  that  would  require  the  Ad- 


ministrator to  maintain  current  plans 
for  the  provision  of  hospital  care  and 
medical  services  to  "insure  that  Veter- 
ans' Administration  medical  facilities 
are  prepared  to  accept  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  not  more  then  38  hours  following 
authorization  by  the  President."  The 
committee  felt  it  necessary  to  clarify 
the  contingency  planning  provision  of 
the  original  bill  since  certain  DOD  of- 
ficials had  interpreted  the  original 
language  as  allowing  at  least  a  30-day 
delay  subsequent  to  the  initiation  of 
hostilities  before  VA  hospitals  would 
be  capable  of  accepting  active-duty 
casualties  for  treatment. 

Obviously.  Mr.  Speaker,  DOD  misin- 
terpreted the  intent  of  the  language. 
The  30-day  reporting  provision  con- 
tained in  the  original  bill  had  nothing 
to  do  with  when  the  agency  should 
begin  to  accept  casualties  for  treat- 
ment. Everyone  agrees  the  VA  should 
maintain  a  contingency  plan  that 
could  be  implemented  immediately.  In 
other  words,  the  VA  should  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  accept  patients  without  any 
delay.  The  Administrator  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Congress, 
within  30  days  following  authorization 
by  the  I>resident,  on  his  plan  for  the 
allocation  of  facilities  and  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  agreed  to 
accept  the  armed  services  language 
with  some  modification.  The  bill  at 
the  desk  would  require  the  following: 

First,  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
180-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill,  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  agree  to  pursue  planning  activi- 
ties and  to  establish  procedures  and 
guidelines  under  which  the  planned 
activities  shall  be  carried  out. 

Second,  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  365-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense must  complete  plans  to  provide 
hospital  care  and  medical  services  and 
shall  submit  such  plans  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  Such  plans  shall  be  reviewed 
jointly  by  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  not  less  often 
than  annually,  and  any  modification 
in  such  plans  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
on  Armed  Services  within  30  days 
after  such  modification  is  agreed  to. 

Third,  within  30  days  after  the 
President  authorizes  the  VA  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  plan  (or  as  soon  after 
the  end  of  such  30-day  period  as  is  rea- 
sonably practicable),  the  Administra- 
tor must  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
of  his  allocation  of  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel to  provide  the  medical  care  and 
services  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  modified  provision 
of  the  bill  as  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  De- 
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of  Defense.  The  language  we 
to  will  assure  that:  First, 
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Mr.    Speaker,    I    want    to 

very  distinguished  and  able 

of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 

gentleman    from   Illinois 

).    and    the    distinguished 

from  Alabama,  the  ranking 

member  of  the  full  cormnit- 


tee  (Mr.  Dickinson),  for  helping  to 
put  together  a  very  good  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
bill,  as  amended.  I  believe  it  will  assure 
a  quality  of  care  not  now  available  to 
military  personnel  and  veterans  in 
some  areas  of  the  country,  and  during 
a  time  of  war  or  national  conflict,  the 
contingency  plan  to  be  implemented 
will  make  certain  that  the  medical 
needs  of  our  servicemen  and  women 
injured  during  such  periods  will  be 
readily  available. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3502,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  Department  of  Defense  Medi- 
cal Sharing  Act,  a  bill  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sharing  and  coordination 
of  the  use  of  medical  resources  be- 
tween the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  legislation  is  extremely  valua- 
ble for  several  reasons,  chief  among 
them  the  fact  that  the  enactment  of 
its  key  provisions  could  ultimately 
result  in  significant  savings  in  medical 
care  costs  both  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  advised  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee that  savings  will  depend  upon 
the  policies  and  procedures  for  sharing 
equipment  and  facilities  established 
between  the  two  agencies,  and  the 
Veterans'  Committee  has  made  a  de- 
termined effort  to  craft  legislation 
that  will  overcome  the  obstacles  to 
such  sharing  between  the  agencies. 

This  bill  results  from  the  hard  work 
of  many  individuals  and  is  cospon- 
sored  by  28  Members  of  the  House.  In 
that  regard  I  particularly  want  to  com- 
mend for  their  leadership  on  the  bill 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Sonny  Montgomery,  the  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs; 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MoTTL),  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care; 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Brinkley),  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Armed  Services  that 
considered  the  bill;  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible),  who  is 
ranking  on  that  subcommittee.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  which 
the  bill  was  jointly  referred  amended 
it  in  three  ways— all  of  which  added 
strength  to  it.  Those  amendments  de- 
leted provisions  opposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. Our  committee  accepted  the 
deletions  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
bill  as  amended  is  an  excellent  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  principal 
justifications  for  a  VA  hospital  system 
that  is  separate  and  self-sustaining  is 
that  such  a  system  can  provide  a 
much-needed  backdrop  for  emergency 
military  usage.  I  see  this  legislation  as 
strengthening  the  viability  of  the  VA 
medical  system,  and  also  insuring  that 
military  casualties  will  not  suffer  from 


inexpert  treatment.  I  am  aware  of  the 
military  medical  crisis;  its  shortage  of 
doctors  and  other  medical  care  person- 
nel, and  the  closing  of  many  facilities. 
The  military  will  benefit  from  this  leg- 
islation, the  VA  will  benefit  from  it. 
and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  it  become 
law. 

The  basic  provisions  of  H.R.  3502 
create  a  clear  legislative  mandate  for 
the  sharing  of  various  health  care  re- 
sources by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Defense— 
an  arrangement  that  will  benefit  both 
agencies  at  the  same  time  that  it  re- 
sults in  reduced  costs  to  Government. 
This  legislation  directs  the  establish- 
ment of  an  interagency  committee, 
composed  of  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Health  Affairs.  This  conunit- 
tee  would  maintain  oversight  of  oppor- 
tunities for  sharing  medical  resources 
and  recommend  their  use  to  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  committee's  duties  would  in- 
clude assessing  the  opportunities  for  a 
shared  use  of  existing  medical  re- 
sources, apprising  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  plans  for  the  acquisition  of 
major  new  medical  equipment  and  the 
consideration  of  the  impact  of  such  ac- 
quisitions vis-a-vis  interagency  shar- 
ing. The  committee  will  also  identify 
opportunities  for  sharing  resources  in 
a  way  that  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  quality  or  established  priority  of 
care  provided  by  either  agency  and 
recommend  to  the  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  any  policies 
and  procedures  that  will  maximize  the 
implementation  of  this  bill. 

Among  other  provisions,  this  bill 
would  establish  a  special  priority  for 
treating  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
during  a  period  of  war  or  national 
emergency,  a  priority  second  only  to 
that  of  service-connected  veterans  in 
need  of  care  and  treatment. 

I  might  add  that  this  legislation  is 
not  intended  to  alter  in  any  way  the 
complete  autonomy  and  separate  stat- 
utory responsibilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  H.R.  3502.  It  is  a  bill  that  is  neces- 
sary, one  that  will  probably  save  sub- 
stantial money,  and  one  that  is  obvi- 
ously in  the  national  interest.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dunn). 
Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  considered 
the  Veterans'  Committee  report  and 
then  reported  its  bill  on  October  27 
with  amendments  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, improve  and  perfect  it.  One  of 
those  amendments  removes  a  provi- 
sion which  would  have  allowed  VA  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  submit 
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certain  emergency  budget  and  person- 
nel requests  directly  to  the  Congress 
without  going  through  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Another 
amendment  deletes  a  provision  that 
would  have  authorized  Secretaries  of 
the  Military  Services  to  excuse  certain 
VA  medical  employees  from  military 
service  during  a  time  of  emergency 
mobilization.  The  administration  op- 
posed these  provisions.  Upon  reflec- 
tion I  agree  with  their  deletion  and  be- 
lieve that  they  improve  the  bill.  A 
third  amendment  is  technical  in 
nature  and  is  concerned  with  report- 
ing to  the  Congress  by  VA  and  DOD 
and  with  allocation  of  personnel  and 
facilities.  This  amendment,  in  my 
opinion,  also  improves  the  bill. 

The  need  to  be  prepared  for  the  ex- 
peditious and  appropriate  use  of  all 
Federal  medical  facilities  to  treat  bat- 
tlefield casualties  in  some  future  con- 
flict is  obvious.  This  legislative  modifi- 
cation to  the  VA  mission  is  necessary 
to  permit  it  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  plan  jointly  for  such 
contingencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  reports  that  substantial 
savings  to  the  Government  may  result 
from  procedures  established  under 
H.R.  3502.  There  would  be  no  cost  to 
its  enactment  except  in  a  period  of 
war  or  national  emergency. 

This  bill  comes  to  the  House  floor 
following  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
effort.  It  has  strong  support  from  the 
administration,  from  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  It  results  from  the 
hard  work  of  many  individuals  and  is 
cosponsored  by  28  Members  of  the 
House.  In  that  regard  I  particularly 
want  to  commend,  for  their  leadership 
on  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Sonny  Montgomery,  the 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mottl), 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals  and  Health  Care,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley), 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Armed  Services  that  considered  the 
bill  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Trible),  who  is  ranking  on  that  sub- 
committee. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  me -in 
support  of  H.R.  3502. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  also  would  like  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  Mr.  Mottl,  the  full  com- 
mittee and  ranking  minority  member, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  for  their  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  as  much  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Installations  and  Facilities,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley).  I 
would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Brinkley 
also  serves  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 


Conmiittee  besides  being  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  which  this  bill 
was  referred.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  and  also  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Trible),  for  their  really  fine 
cooperation  and  leadership  which  they 
have  given  to  us  on  the  dual  referral 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
in  support  of  H.R.  3502  as  amended. 

In  recent  years,  increasing  concern 
has  been  expressed  in  the  Congress 
over  the  rapidly  escalating  costs  of 
health  care  in  the  private  sector  as 
well  as  in  Federal  facilities  that  pro- 
vide direct  health  care  to  eligible  bene- 
ficiaries. As  a  resuk  of  this  concern, 
the  National  Health  Planning  and  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  was 
enacted,  requiring  non-Federal  hospi- 
tals to  coordinate  and  plan  the  use  of 
their  medical  resources.  Soon  after  the 
enactment  of  this  law,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  began  an  extensive  ex- 
amination of  the  possibilities  for  Fed- 
eral hospitals  to  do  the  same. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  sub- 
sequently issued  reports  identifying 
numerous  opportunities  for  reducing 
Federal  direct  health  care  costs,  now 
exceeding  $10  billion  a  year,  as  well  as 
possibilities  for  improving  the  quality 
of  health  care  through  greater  inter- 
agency sharing  and  coordination.  The 
reports  further  found  serious  inad- 
equacies in  the  existing  contingency 
plans  and  their  reliance  on  civilian 
hospitals  during  a  period  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation to  remove  legal  and  administra- 
tive barriers  to  resource  sharing  and  to 
provide  for  joint  contingency  planning 
for  care  and  treatment  of  wartime  cas- 
ualties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3502  as  amended 
removes  the  legal  barriers  and  pro- 
vides for  greater  coordination  and 
sharing  of  the  medical  resources  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  legisla- 
tion was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  on 
which  I  am  also  privileged  to  sit,  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

My  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mottl),  has  already  ex- 
plained the  major  provisions  of  the 
bill  so  I  will  not  go  into  them  again.  I 
would,  however,  like  to  make  some 
general  comments  about  this  very  im- 
portant legislation. 

H.R.  3502  would  establish  an  inter- 
agency committee  composed  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Af- 


fairs. The  committee  would  be  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  oversight  of  op- 
portunities for  sharing  medical  re- 
sources and  for  making  recommenda- 
tioas  to  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  means  to 
achieve  that  goal  during  peacetime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  legislation  does  not  man- 
date the  sharing  of  any  particular 
medical  care  resource.  The  actual  serv- 
ices to  be  shared  would  be  determined 
by  the  directors  of  the  local  Veterans' 
Administration  or  Department  of  De- 
fense facility  based  on  their  assess- 
ment of  the  benefits  to  such  sharing. 
Practically  any  medical  resource  could 
be  shared.  Of  course,  expensive,  high- 
technology  resources  or  scarce  medical 
specialist  services  would  be  among  the 
first  types  to  be  considered.  Examples 
of  the  kinds  of  services  that  would  fall 
in  this  category  are  CAT  scans,  elec- 
tron microscopy  studies,  nuclear  medi- 
cine, radiation  therapy,  cardiac  cathe- 
terization, open  heart  surgery,  and  di- 
alysis. Examples  of  health  care  sup- 
port resources  that  could  be  shared 
are  laundry  services,  maintenance  and 
support  services,  laboratory  services, 
pharmacy  services,  computer  systems, 
medical  libraries,  and  procurement  of 
systems  through  group  purchase.  The 
possibilities  are  almost  unlimited  for 
cost  savings. 

In  addition  to  peacetime  sharing. 
H.R.  3502  is  also  designed  to  foster 
joint  contingency  planning  between 
the  two  agencies.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration health  care  system  would 
be  used  as  the  primary  backup  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  health  care 
system  for  treatment  of  active  duty 
military  personnel  injured  in  armed 
conflict  during  a  period,  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the 
President  or  the  Congress.  Active  duty 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  would 
be  accorded  special  priority  for  care 
and  treatment  second  only  to  the  pri- 
ority of  service-connected  veterans. 

This  section  of  the  bill  further  di- 
rects the  Administrator  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment within  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  to  pursue  planning  activi- 
ties and  to  establish  procedures  and 
guidelines  for  use  of  the  authority 
provided  in  this  legislation.  Not  later 
than  365  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, complete  plans  for  the  provision 
of  hospital  care  and  medical  services 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in- 
jured on  active  duty  during  a  period  of 
war  or  national  emergency  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

This  is  especially  important.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  if  war  was  declared 
today,  there  would  not  be  a  contingen- 
cy plan  for  returning  casualties  to  use 
Veterans'      Administration      hospital 
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beds.  In  fact,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  Veterans'  Administration 
would  liave  statutory  authority  to 
treat  combat  casualties. 

In  herrings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  ]  lilitary  Installations  and  Fa- 
cilities, Department  of  Defense  and 
Veteran;  '  Administration  witnesses 
testified  in  support  of  H.R.  3502  as 
amendec .  The  legislation  before  you 
today  injcorporates  improvements  rec- 
by  departmental  witnesses. 
Cbmmittee  on  Armed  Services 
that  this  legislation  will  con- 
the  major  objectives  of  re- 
s^aring  and  joint  contingency 
while  at  the  same  time  im- 
lealth  care  and  producing  sig- 
;ost  savings. 

er,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
R.  3502  as  amended. 
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n  1430 

HAMMERSCHMIDT.        Mr. 

before   I   yield  time  to  the 

I   want  to  thank  the 

from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brink- 

plays  such  a  valuable  role 

as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 

Military   Installations  and 

of  the  Committee  on  Armed 

but  also  as  a  member  of  our 

on  Veterans'  Affairs.  The 

from  Georgia  and  the  gen- 

trom    Virginia    (Mr.    Trible) 

don  e  a  great  job. 

vish  to  thank  the  gentleman 
York  (Mr.  Mitchell),  and 
time  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
consume  to  that  gentleman. 

TCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  time  to  me,  and  I  also  rise 

of  this  bill, 
of  no  one  who  objects  to  the 
level  or  in  any  group.  The 
his  legislation  are  most  com- 
They  are,  of  course,  to  pro- 
foster  increased  cooperation 
shaitng  of  health  care  resources 
the  Veterans'  Administration 
Department     of     Defense 
peacetime. 

serves  to  establish  the  Veter- 

ation's  medical  system 

prjmary  backup  for  the  Depart- 

Defense   during   a   national 

or  during  a  war.  It  serves 

the    best    interests    of   our 

also  of  both  agencies  be- 

liile  encouraging  cooperation 

;he  agencies,  it  also  protects 

integ  ity  of  each  organization,  and 

ma  ntaining  the  separate  health 

mission  of  both,  it  enhances  their 

accomplish  their  purpose  in 

Effective,  efficient,  and  inex- 

nianner. 

Department    of   Defense 
Veterans'  Administration  sup- 
legislation.  The  GAG  recom- 
It  is  especially  good  news 
snactment  of  this  legislation 
hing.    It    is    not    a    budget 
fact,  it  is  expected  to  even- 


bit 


tually  save  some  money  through  the 

avoidance  of  waste  and  duplication  in 
not  only  services  and  structures  but 
also  in  equipment. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  opposition  to 
this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  why 
we  did  not  do  this  long  ago.  It  makes 
good  sense,  it  saves  dollars,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume for  just  a  few  more  brief  com- 
ments. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  are  very 
good  ones,  and  I  appreciate  the  time 
that  the  subcommittee  spent  on  these 
amendments.  We  are  pleased  to  accept 
the  amendments. 

The  bill  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  also  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  might 
say  that  a  major  factor  is  that  this  bill 
will  save  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
future  in  providing  medical  care  for 
members  of  the  active  services  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  through 
sharing  agreements.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  bill. 

•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3502  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  each  oper- 
ate major  health  care  systems.  These 
two  systems,  because  of  administrative 
and  legal  barriers,  have  not  been  able 
to  share  their  medical  resources  in 
order  to  reduce  expenses.  H.R.  3502  re- 
moves those  barriers  to  resource  shar- 
ing and  insures  that  there  will  be  no 
adverse  effect  on  the  quality  of  care 
provided. 

In  addition  to  the  peacetime  sharing 
provisions,  this  bill  designates  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  as  the  principal 
backup  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
health  care  system  for  the  treatment 
of  active-duty  military  casualties 
during  a  period  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

This  bill  addresses  the  health  care 
needs  of  our  veterans,  the  prepared- 
ness requirements  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  provides  an  opportunity  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  without  re- 
ducing the  quality  of  services.  This 
legislation  is  needed,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  passage.* 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3502. 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


LACEY  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1981 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1638)  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  illegally  taken  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1638 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Lacey  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1981  '. 

Sec.  2.  Definitions. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "fish  or  wildlife"  means  any 
wild  animal,  whether  alive  or  dead,  includ- 
ing without  limitation  any  wild  mammal, 
bird,  reptile,  amphibian,  fish,  mollusk.  crus- 
tacean, arthropod,  coelenterate.  or  other  in- 
vertebrate, whether  or  not  bred,  hatched,  or 
born  in  captivity,  and  includes  any  part, 
product,  egg.  or  offspring  thereof. 

(b)  The  term  "import "  means  to  land  on. 
bring  into,  or  introduce  into,  any  place  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  such  landing,  bringing,  or  in- 
troduction constitutes  an  importation 
within  the  meaning  of  the  customs  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  The  term  "Indian  tribal  law"  means 
any  regulation  of.  or  other  rule  of  conduct 
enforceable  by,  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  or 
group  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  regu- 
lation or  rule  applies  within  Indian  country 
as  defined  in  section  1151  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  The  terms  "law."  "treaty."  "regula- 
tion," and  "Indian  tribal  law"  mean  laws, 
treaties,  regulations,  or  Indian  tribal  laws 
which  regulate  the  taking,  possession,  im- 
portation, exportation,  transportation,  or 
sale  of  fish  or  wildlife  or  plants. 

(e)  The  term  "person  "  includes  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association,  corpora- 
tion, trust,  or  any  officer,  employee,  agent, 
department,  or  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  other  entity  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  The  terms  "plant"  and  "plants"  mean 
any  wild  member  of  the  plant  kingdom,  in- 
cluding roots,  seeds,  and  other  parts  thereof 
(but  excluding  common  food  crops  and  cul- 
tivars)  which  is  indigenous  to  any  State  and 
which  is  either  (A)  listed  on  an  appendix  to 
the  Convention  on  International  Trade  in 
Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and 
Flora,  or  (B)  listed  pursuant  to  any  State 
law  that  provides  for  the  conservation  of 
species  threatened  with  extinction. 

(g)  The  term  "Secretary"  means,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  the  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, as  program  responsiblities  are  vested 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  4  of  1970  (84  Stat. 
2090);  except  that  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  which  pertain  to  the  impor- 
tation or  exportation  of  plants  the  term 
means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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(h)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam.  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  and  any  other  territory, 
commonwealth,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

(1)  The  term  "taken"  means  captured, 
killed,  or  collected. 

(j)  The  term  "transport"  means  to  move, 
convey,  carry,  or  ship  by  any  means,  or  to 
deliver  or  receive  for  the  purpose  of  move- 
ment, conveyance,  carriage,  or  shipment. 
Sec.  3.  Prohibited  Acts. 

(a)  Offenses  Other  Than  Marking  Of- 
fenses.—It  is  unlawful  for  any  person— 

(1)  to  import,  export,  transport,  sell,  re- 
ceive, acquire,  or  purchase  any  fish  or  wild- 
life or  plant  taken  or  possessed  in  violation 
of  any  law,  treaty,  or  regulation  of  the 
United  States  or  in  violation  of  any  Indian 
tribal  law: 

(2)  to  import,  export,  transport,  sell,  re- 
ceive, acquire,  or  purchase  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce— 

(A)  any  fish  or  wildlife  taken,  possessed. 
transp>orted.  or  sold  in  violation  of  any  law 
or  regulation  of  any  State  or  in  violation  of 
any  foreign  law,  or 

(B)  any  plant  taken,  possessed,  transport- 
ed, or  sold  in  violation  of  any  law  or  regula- 
tion of  any  State: 

(3)  within  the  special  maritime  and  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  in  section  7  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code)- 

(A)  to  possess  any  fish  or  wildlife  taken, 
possessed,  transported,  or  sold  in  violation 
of  any  law  or  regulation  of  any  State  or  in 
violation  of  any  foreign  law  or  Indian  tribal 
law.  or 

(B)  to  possess  any  plant  taken,  possessed, 
transported,  or  sold  in  violation  of  any  law 
or  regulation  of  any  State: 

(4)  having  imported,  exported,  transport- 
ed, sold,  purchased,  or  received  any  fish  or 
wildlife  or  plant  imported  from  any  foreign 
country  or  transported  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  to  make  or  submit  any  false 
record,  account,  label,  or  identification 
thereof;  or 

(5)  to  attempt  to  commit  any  act  described 
in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4). 

(b)  Marking  Offenses.— It  is  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  import,  export,  or  transport 
in  interstate  commerce  any  container  or 
package  containing  any  fish  or  wildlife 
unless  the  container  or  package  has  previ- 
ously been  plainly  marked,  labeled,  or 
tagged  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act. 

Sec  4.  F»ENALTIES  AND  SANCTIONS. 

(a)  Civil  Penalties.— 

(1)  Any  person  who  engages  in  conduct 
prohibited  by  any  provision  of  this  Act 
(other  than  subsection  3(b))  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  due  care  should  know  that  the  fish 
or  wildlife  or  plants  were  taken,  possessed, 
transported,  or  sold  in  violation  of.  or  in  a 
manner  unlawful  under,  any  underlying 
law.  treaty,  or  regulation,  may  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  such  violation:  Pro- 
vided, That  when  the  violation  involves  fish 
or  wildlife  or  plants  with  a  market  value  of 
less  than  $350,  and  involves  only  the  trans- 
portation, acquisition,  or  receipt  of  fish  or 
wildlife  or  plants  taken  or  possessed  in  vio- 
lation of  any  law,  treaty,  or  regulation  of 
the  United  States,  any  Indian  tribal  law. 
any  foreign  law.  or  any  law  or  regulation  of 
any  State,  the  penalty  assessed  shall  not 


exceed  the  maximum  provided  for  violation 
of  said  law.  treaty,  or  regulation,  or  $10,000, 
whichever  is  less. 

(2)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
3(b)  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the 
Secretary  of  not  more  than  $250. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 
any  reference  to  a  provision  of  this  Act  or  to 
a  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  in- 
cluding any  regulation  issued  to  carry  out 
any  such  provision  or  section. 

(4)  No  civil  penalty  may  be  assessed  under 
this  subsection  unless  the  person  accused  of 
the  violation  is  given  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  with  respect  to  the  violation. 
Elach  violation  shall  be  a  separate  offense 
and  the  offense  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  committed  not  only  in  the  district 
where  the  violation  first  occurred,  but  also 
in  any  district  in  which  a  person  may  have 
taken  or  been  in  F>ossession  of  the  said  fish 
or  wildlife  plants. 

(5)  Any  civil  penalty  assessed  under  this 
subsection  may  l)e  remitted  or  mitigated  by 
the  Secretary. 

(6)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any  pen- 
alty assessed  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  nature,  circumstances,  extent, 
and  gravity  of  the  prohibited  act  commit- 
ted, and  with  resiject  to  the  violator,  the 
degree  of  culpability,  ability  to  pay.  and 
such  other  matters  as  justice  may  require. 

(b)  Hearings.— Hearings  held  during  pro- 
ceedings for  the  assessment  of  civU  penal- 
ties shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
section  554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
The  administrative  law  judge  may  issue  sub- 
penas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
papers,  books,  or  documents,  and  may  ad- 
minister oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  to  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph and  served  upon  any  person,  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  any  dis- 
trict in  which  such  person  is  found,  resides, 
or  transacts  business,  upon  application  by 
the  United  States  and  after  notice  to  such 
r>erson,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  and 
give  testimony  before  the  administrative 
law  judge  or  to  appear  and  produce  docu- 
ments before  the  administrative  law  judge, 
or  both,  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(c)  Review.— Any  person  against  whom  a 
civil  penalty  is  assessed  under  this  section 
may  obtain  review  thereof  in  the  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  States  by 
filing  a  notice  of  appeal  in  such  court  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such  order  and 
by  simultaneously  sending  a  copy  of  such 
notice  by  certified  mail  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  promptly  file  in  such 
court  a  certified  copy  of  the  record  upon 
which  such  violation  was  found  or  such  pen- 
alty imposed,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  If  any  person 
fails  to  pay  an  assessment  of  a  civil  penalty 
after  it  has  become  a  final  and  unappealable 
order  or  after  the  appropriate  court  has  en- 
tered final  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  may  request  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  to  insti- 
tute a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate  court  of 
the  United  States  to  collect  the  penalty,  and 
such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  decide  any  such  action.  In  hearing  such 
action,  the  court  shall  have  authority  to 
review  the  violation  and  the  assessment  of 
the  civil  penalty  de  novo. 


(d)  Criminal  Penalties.— 

( 1 )  Any  person  who— 

(A>  knowingly  imports  or  exports  any  fish 
or  wildlife  or  plants  in  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  (other  than  suttsection 
3(b)).  or 

(B)  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act 
(other  than  subsection  3(b))  by  knowingly 
engaging  in  conduct  that  involves  the  sale 
or  purchase  of,  the  offer  of  sale  or  purchase 
of,  or  the  intent  to  sell  or  purchase,  fish  or 
wildlife  or  plants  with  a  market  value  in 
excess  of  $350. 

knowing  that  the  fish  or  wildlife  or  plants 
were  taken,  possessed,  transported,  or  sold 
in  violation  of.  or  in  a  manner  unlawful 
under,  any  underlying  law.  treaty  or  regula- 
tion, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000. 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both.  Each  violation  shall  be  a  separate 
offense  and  the  offense  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  committed  not  only  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  violation  first  occurred,  but 
also  in  any  district  in  which  the  defendant 
may  have  taken  or  been  in  possession  of  the 
said  fish  or  wildlife  or  plants. 

(2)  Any  person  who  knowingly  engages  in 
conduct  prohibited  by  any  provision  of  this 
Act  (other  than  subsection  3(b))  and  in  the 
exercise  of  due  care  should  know  that  the 
fish  and  wildlife  or  plants  were  taken,  pos- 
sessed, transported,  or  sold  in  violation  of. 
or  in  a  manner  unlawful  under,  any  under- 
lying law.  treaty  or  regulation  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Each  viola- 
tion shall  be  a  separate  offense  and  the  of- 
fense shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  commit- 
ted not  only  in  the  district  where  the  viola- 
tion first  occurred,  but  also  in  any  district  in 
which  the  defendant  may  have  taken  or 
been  in  possession  of  the  said  fish  or  wild- 
life or  plants. 

(e)  Permit  Sanctions.— The  Secretary 
may  also  suspend,  modify,  or  cancel  any 
Federal  hunting  or  fishing  license,  permit, 
or  stamp,  or  any  license  or  permit  authoriz- 
ing a  person  to  import  or  export  fish  or 
wildlife  or  plants  (other  than  a  permit  or  li- 
cense issued  pursuant  to  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976).  or 
to  operate  a  quarantine  station  or  rescue 
center  for  imported  wildlife  or  plants,  issued 
to  any  person  who  is  convicted  of  a  criminal 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  issued  hereunder.  The  Secretary 
shall  not  be  liable  for  the  payments  of  any 
compensation,  reimbursement,  or  damages 
in  connection  with  the  modification,  suspen- 
sion, or  revocation  of  any  licenses,  permits, 
stamps,  or  other  agreements  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

Sec.  5.  Forfeiture. 
(a)  In  General.— 

( 1)  All  fish  or  wildlife  or  plants  imported, 
exported,  transported,  sold,  received,  ac- 
quired, or  purchased  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3  of  this  Act  (other  than 
sul>section  3(b)).  or  any  regulation  issued 
pursuant  thereto,  shall  be  subject  to  forfeit- 
ure to  the  United  States  notwithstanding 
any  culpability  requirements  for  civil  penal- 
ty assessment  or  criminal  prosecution  in- 
cluded in  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(2)  All  vessels,  vehicles,  aircraft,  and  other 
equipment  used  to  aid  in  the  importing,  ex- 
porting, transporting,  selling,  receiving,  ac- 
quiring, or  purchasing  of  fish  or  wUdltfe  or 
plEUits  in  a  criminal  violation  of  this  Act  for 
which  a  felony  conviction  is  obtained  shall 
be  subject  to  forfeiture  to  the  United  States 
if  (A)  the  owner  of  such  vessel,  vehicle,  air- 
craft, or  equipment  was  at  the  time  of  the 
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Storage  Cost.— Any  person  convicted 

nse.  or  assessed  a  civil  penalty, 

sec  ion  4  shall  be  liable  for  the  costs 

the  storage,  care,  and  mainte- 

1  ny  fish  or  wildlife  or  plant  seized 

Conner  ion  with  the  violation  concerned. 

En  'orcement. 

I  >ENERAL.— The  provisions  of  this 
iny   regulations   issued   pursuant 
be  enforced  by  the  Secretary, 
of  Transportation,  or  the  Sec- 
he  Treasury.  Such  Secretary  may 
agreement,  with  or  without  reim- 
the  personnel,  services,  and  fa- 
any  other  Federal  agency  or  any 
or  Indian  tribe  for  purposes  of 
:his  Act. 

—Any      person      authorized 
(a)  to  enforce  this  Act  may 
1  rms:  may  make  an  arrest  without 
for  any  felony  violation  of  this 
las  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
lerson  to  be  arrested  has  commit- 
qommitting  such  violation:  Provid- 
arrest  for  a  felony  violation  of 
is  not  committed  in  the  pres- 
of  any  such  person  and  that  in- 
the  transportation,  acquisition, 
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Laken  or  possessed  in  violation  of 
regulation  of  any  State  shall  re- 
irrant:  may  make  an  arrest  with- 
for  a  misdemeanor  violation 
if  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to 
the  person  to  be  arrested  is 
a  violation  in  his  presence  or 
nnay  execute  and  serve  any  subpe- 
warrant.  search  warrant  issued  in 
with    rule    41    of   the   Federal 
( Criminal  I»rocedure.  or  other  war- 
or  criminal  process  issued  by 
or  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
e^forcement  of  the  Act.  Any  person 
in  coordination  with  the  See- 
the Treasury,  may  detain  for  in- 
inspect  any  vessel,  vehicle,  air- 
( ther  conveyance  or  any  package, 
(  ther  container,  including  its  con- 
the  arrival  of  such  conveyance 
in  the  United  States  or  the  cus- 
of  the  United  States  from  any 
the  United  States  or  such  cus- 
or.  if  such  conveyance  or  con- 
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tainer  is  being  used  for  exportation  pur- 
poses, prior  to  departure  from  the  United 
States  or  the  customs  waters  of  the  United 
States.  Such  person  may  also  inspect  and 
demand  the  production  of  any  documents 
and  permits  required  by  the  country  of 
natal  origin,  birth,  or  reexport  of  the  fish  or 
wildlife.  Any  fish,  wildlife,  plant,  property, 
or  item  seized  shall  be  held  by  any  person 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  pending  dispo- 
sition of  civil  or  criminal  proceedings,  or  the 
institution  of  an  action  in  rem  for  forfeiture 
of  such  fish,  wildlife,  plants,  property,  or 
item  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act: 
except  that  the  Secretary  may.  in  lieu  of 
holding  such  fish,  wildlife,  plant  property, 
or  item,  permit  the  owner  or  consignee  to 
post  a  bond  or  other  surety  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  District  Court  Jurisdiction.— The 
several  district  courts  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  courts  enumerated  in  section 
460  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  any  actions  arising 
under  this  Act.  The  venue  provisions  of  title 
18  and  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
shall  apply  to  any  actions  arising  under  this 
Act.  The  judges  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States  magis- 
trates may.  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation 
showing  probable  cause,  issue  such  warrants 
or  other  process  as  may  be  required  for  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  and  any  regulations 
issued  thereunder. 

(d)  Rewards.— Beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  pay  a  reward  from  sums  re- 
ceived as  penalties,  fines,  or  forfeitures  of 
property  for  any  violation  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  issued  hereunder  to  any  person 
who  furnished  information  which  leads  to 
an  arrest,  a  criminal  conviction,  civil  penalty 
assessment,  or  forfeiture  of  property  for 
any  violation  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
issued  hereunder.  The  amount  of  the 
reward,  if  any.  is  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  appropriate.  Any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment who  furnished  information  or  ren- 
ders service  in  the  performance  of  his  offi- 
cial duties  is  ineligible  for  payment  under 
this  subsection. 

Sec.  7.  Administration. 

(a)  Regulations.— 

( 1 )  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  authorized 
to  issue  such  regulations,  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (2),  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  4  and  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Commerce  shall  jointly  promulgate  specific 
regulations  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
subsection  3(b)  of  this  Act  for  the  marking 
and  labeling  of  containers  or  packages  con- 
taining fish  or  wildlife.  These  regulations 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  existing  com- 
mercial practices. 

(b)  Contract  Authority.— Beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1983,  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
amounts  provided  in  advance  in  appropria- 
tions Acts,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, or  other  transactions  with  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  agency,  Indian  tribe,  public  or 
private  institution,  or  other  person,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Exceptions. 

(a)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section 3(a)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 


any  activity  regulated  by  a  fishery  manage- 
ment plan  in  effect  under  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976  (16 
U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.). 

(b)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1), 
(2)(A),  and  (3)(A)  of  subsection  3(a)  of  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to— 

(1)  any  activity  regulated  by  the  Tuna 
Conventions  Act  of  1950  (16  U.S.C.  951-961) 
or  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Convention  Act  of 
1975  (16  U.S.C.  971-971(h));  or 

(2)  any  activity  involving  the  harvesting 
of  highly  migratory  species  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (14)  of  section  3  of  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976) 
taken  on  the  high  seas  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (13)  of  such  section  3)  if  such  species 
are  taken  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  for- 
eign nation  and  the  United  States  does  not 
recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign 
nation  over  such  species. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section 3(a)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
the  interstate  shipment  or  transshipment 
through  Indian  country  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1151  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  or 
a  State  of  any  fish  or  wildlife  or  plant  legal- 
ly taken  if  the  shipment  is  en  route  to  a 
State  in  which  the  fish  or  wildlife  or  plant 
may  be  legally  possessed. 

Sec.  9.  Misceixaneous  F>rovisions. 

(a)  Effect  on  Powers  of  States.— Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  several  States  or  Indian  tribes  from 
making  or  enforcing  laws  or  regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Repeals.— The  following  provisions  of 
law  are  repealed: 

(1)  The  Act  of  May  20,  1926  (commonly 
known  as  the  Black  Bass  Act;  16  U.S.C.  851- 
856). 

(2)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1900 
(16  U.S.C.  667e),  and  sections  43  and  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code  (commonly 
known  as  provisions  of  the  Lacey  Act). 

(3)  Sections  3054  and  3112  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  Disclaimers.— Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as— 

(1)  repealing,  superseding,  or  modifying 
any  provision  of  Federal  law  other  than 
those  specified  in  subsection  (b): 

(2)  repealing,  superseding,  or  modifying 
any  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  granted, 
reserved,  or  established  pursuant  to  treaty, 
statute,  or  executive  order  pertaining  to  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  or  community:  or 

(3)  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  authority 
of  any  State  or  Indian  tribe  to  regulate  the 
activities  of  persons  within  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

(d)  Humane  Shipment.— Subsection  42(c) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  the 
Interior  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  of  the  enactment  of  the  Lacey  Act 
Amendments  of  1981". 

(e)  Reward.— Subsection  11(d)  of  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C. 
1540)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Reward.— The  Secretary  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  a  reward 
from  sums  received  as  penalties,  fines,  or 
forfeitures  of  property  for  any  violation  of 
this  Act  or  any  regulation  issued  hereunder 
to  any  person  who  furnishes  information 
which  leads  to  an  arrest,  a  criminal  convic- 
tion, civil  penalty  assessment,  or  forfeiture 
of  property  for  any  violation  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation  issued  hereunder.  The 
amount  of  the  reward,  if  any,  is  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury,  as  appropriate.  Any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
or  local  government  who  furnishes  informa- 
tion or  renders  service  in  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties  is  ineligible  for  pay- 
ment under  this  subsection.". 

(f )  The  amendment  specified  in  subsection 
9(e)  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1983. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  from  agency  appropriations 
the  travel  expense  of  newly  appointed  spe- 
cial agents  of  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  transportation  ex- 
pense of  household  goods  and  personal  ef- 
fects from  place  of  residence  at  time  of  se- 
lection to  first  duty  station  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  section  5724  of  title  5  for  all 
such  special  agents  appointed  after  January 
1.  1977. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  identify  the  funds 
utilized  to  enforce  this  Act  and  any  regula- 
tions thereto  as  a  specific  appropriations 
item  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations budget  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering,  H.R.  1638,  would  provide 
for  the  control  of  illegally  taken  fish 
and  wildlife.  Known  as  the  Lacey  Act 
Amendments  of  1981,  this  legislation 
represents  a  major  effort  to  provide 
for  the  effective  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing fish  and  wildlife  conservation  laws. 

The  Lacey  and  Black  Bass  Acts  are 
two  of  the  oldest  Federal  wildlife  con- 
servation statutes.  The  Lacey  Act  was 
first  passed  in  1900.  Generally,  the  ex- 
isting acts  prohibit  the  importation, 
exportation,  or  interstate  commerce  of 
any  fish  or  wildlife  taken  in  violation 
of  Federal,  State,  or  foreign  laws. 

Although  these  statutes  have  been 
an  invaluable  tool  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
vide for  the  long-term  conservation  of 
our  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  the 
simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these 
acts  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  commtJr- 
cial  trade  in  fish  and  wildlife  products. 
This  trade  today  is  big  business.  It  Is 
highly  sophisticated.  The  level  of  wild- 
life importations  into  the  country  in 
recent  years  is  truly  staggering— esti- 
mated at  over  600  million  items  per 
year.  Although  many  of  these  items 
were  imported  in  an  entirely  legal 
manner  in  full  compliance  with  all  rel- 
evant conservation  laws,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  believes  that  the  level 
of  illegal  shipments  may  run  as  high 
as  10  to  25  percent  of  the  total  wildlife 
shipments  entering  and  leaving  the 
United  States. 

It  has  become  clear  in  the  course  of 
hearings  on  this  legislation  that  the 


existing  Lacey  and  Black  Bass  Acts  no 
longer  provide  an  effective  deterrent 
to  this  level  of  illegal  trade  in  fish  and 
wildlife.  Simply  stated,  the  penalties 
provided  in  these  acts  are  too  low  to 
deter  highly  profitable  illegal  activity. 
The  Black  Bass  Act,  for  example,  pro- 
vides for  a  maximum  fine  of  $200.  This 
fine  cannot  hope  to  deter,  for  exam- 
ple, the  documented  extensive  illegal 
trade  involving  hundreds  of  tons  of 
salmon  taken  in  western  rivers  and 
marketed  across  the  country. 

H.R.  1638,  as  reported  by  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee responds  to  many  of  the  identified 
problems  with  the  existing  acts.  The 
legislation  proposes  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing major  changes  in  the  Lacey 
and  Black  Bass  Acts: 

First,  it  will  combine  the  Lacey  and 
Black  Bass  Acts  into  one  statute  to 
promote  public  understanding  and 
simplify  administration  and  enforce- 
ment. 

Second,  it  will  raise  both  the  civil 
and  criminal  penalties  of  the  current 
laws  and  target  commercial  violators 
and  international  traffickers. 

Third,  H.R.  1638  will  permit  relax- 
ation of  the  current  rigid  provisions 
for  the  marking  of  containers  in  which 
fish  and  wildlife  are  shipped.  Under 
this  bill  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  Commerce  shall  promulgate  joint 
regulations  regarding  marking  which 
are  consonant  with  the  practices  of  in- 
dustry and  which  satisfy  the  needs  of 
enforcement  officers. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  will  add  the 
regulations  of  Indian  tribes  to  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  the  Lacey  Act. 
This  will  insure  that  the  fish  and  wild- 
life conservation  regulations  that  are 
applicable  to  Indian  reservations  will 
be  subject  to  Federal  enforcement. 

Fifth,  the  legislation  adds  rare 
plants  that  are  the  subject  of  State 
conservation  laws  to  the  coverage  of 
the  Lacey  Act.  This  provision  would 
provide  Federal  enforcement  assist- 
ance to  States  that  have  adopted  laws 
relating  to  the  taking  and  sale  of  rare 
plants.  We  have  added  this  provision 
in  response  to  the  well-documented 
concern  of  several  States  that  they  are 
unable  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
massive  illegal  trade  in  many  native 
plants  because  of  the  interstate  nature 
of  this  trade.  This  provision  has  been 
structured  in  such  a  way  that  it  fo- 
cuses attention  on  only  those  plants 
that  have  been  recognized  as  being  in 
a  specially  precarious  biological  condi- 
tion. 

Sixth,  the  current  Black  Bass  Act 
does  not  prohibit  interstate  transpor- 
tation of  fish  into  a  State  that  prohib- 
its their  entry.  As  an  example,  Califor- 
nia strongly  objects  to  shipments  of 
live  white  amur  carp  into  that  State. 
California  has  no  remedy  against  the 
shipper  in  another  State,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  intervene  in 
California's  behalf  under  the  present 


law.  This  problem  is  solved  by  H.R. 
1638. 

Finally,  the  legislation  transfers 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  au- 
thority to  prescribe  regulations  and 
issue  permits  under  the  Lacey  Act  for 
the  transportation  of  wild  animals  and 
birds  under  humane  and  healthful 
conditions.  In  spite  of  historic  prob- 
lems involving  humane  shipment  of 
wild  animals  and  birds,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  not  prescribed 
any  minimum  requirements  under  this 
provision  although  he  has  held  the  au- 
thority since  1949.  We  fully  intend 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service  will  provide  support  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  preparing 
these  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  been 
through  substantial  analysis  and  dis- 
cussion by  all  of  the  various  interest 
groups  and  discussion  by  all  of  the 
various  interest  groups  potentially  af- 
fected by  the  legislation.  We  have  pro- 
vided an  ample  opportunity  for  every- 
one to  communicate  their  concerns  to 
us,  and  we  have  made  a  conscientious 
effort  to  respond  to  those  concerns. 
There  is  now  a  consensus  on  the  part 
of  all  the  groups  that  have  4,aken  an 
interest  in  this  legislation  that  this  bill 
now  provides  sufficient  safeguards 
against  indiscriminate  enforcement  ef- 
forts, while  at  the  same  time  providing 
much  needed  control  over  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  illegally 
taken  fish  and  wildlife. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
1638  is  to  revise  the  existing  Lacey  and 
Black  Bass  Acts  in  order  to  provi<3e  for 
more  effective  enforcement  of  State, 
Federal,  and  foreign  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation  laws. 

Although  the  Lacey  Act  of  1900  and 
the  Black  Bass  Act  of  1926  provided 
the  authority  to  enforce  our  fish  and 
wildlife  laws,  recent  investigations 
would  indicate  that  existing  law  is  not 
sufficient  to  conta/n  the  massive  ille- 
gal trade  in  such  species.  In  fact,  infor- 
mation received  during  subcommittee 
hearings  would  indicate  these  illicit  ac- 
tivities are  actually  increasing  each 
year. 

This  is  understandable,  however,  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  profits  in- 
volved in  this  kind  of  trade  and  the 
fact  that  present  penalties  are  mini- 
mal. Justice  Department  officials  esti- 
mate that  10  to  25  percent  of  the  ship- 
ments of  wildlife  into  the  United 
States  are  in  violation  of  wildlife  laws. 
They  also  estimate  that  the  value  of 
such  illegal  trade  is  $50  to  $100  million 
or  more  every  year,  depending  on  the 
species  involved.  These  kinds  of  profits 
are  too  high  to  be  deterred  by  the  cur- 
rent penalties. 
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In  add  ition  to  the  ultimate  threat  to 
the  spe<  ies  itself,  this  massive  illegal 
wildlife  trade  can  bring  about  other 
negative  impacts.  For  example,  it  en- 
courages the  introduction  of  exotic 
diseases  which  may  threaten  our  agri- 
culture and  pet  industries.  One  out- 
break ol  Newcastle  disease  in  1980  re- 
sulted ir  the  destruction  of  over  30,000 
pel  birdi;  in  45  States,  and  the  Federal 
Govemrient  expended  over  $1  million 
to  bring  the  disease  under  control.  En- 
f orcemei  it  officials  have  seized  numer- 
ous shicments  of  birds  infected  with 
this  diseise.  A  1975  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture study  estimated  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  Newcastle  disease  in 
this  country  would  cost  the  Federal 
Govemrient  over  $250  million  each 
year. 

Illegal  trade  also  creates  new  mar- 
kets for  those  species  taken  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  enacted  to  protect 
them.  All  our  efforts  in  Congress  to 
provide  i  or  the  protection  of  those  val- 
uable species  which  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing--and  which  may  ultimately 
become  jxtinct— are  useless  unless  we 
can  eff(  actively  enforce  these  laws. 
There  is  a  need  to  increase  the  exist- 
ing penalities  for  violations,  lessen  the 
culpability  standard  to  aid  in  prosecu- 
tions, relax  the  marking  requirements 
to  provile  more  flexibility  for  legal 
commene,  and  extend  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  to  species  not  includ- 
ed under  the  existing  statutes. 

H.R.  1  >38  will  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives 1  /hile  protecting  the  innocent. 
If  enacted,  this  legislation  will  in- 
crease the  maximum  civil  penalty 
from  $5.  )00  to  $10,000,  and  the  maxi- 
mum criminal  penalty  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000.  These  increased  penalties  will 
help  to  deter  those  who  repeatedly 
violate  cur  conservation  statutes  and 
who  engi  ige  in  commercial  activities  in 
violation  of  various  fish,  wildlife,  and 
plant  lav<  s. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  to 
crack  dovn  on  the  illegal  commercial 
activities  involving  fish,  wildlife,  and 
plants.  \Je  do  not  expect  this  legisla- 
tion to  he  implemented  in  such  a  way 
as  to  res  lit  in  the  abuse  of  the  rights 
of  our  ci;izens.  Enforcement  penalties 
sought  si  lould  fit  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fense. Ill  no  case  should  maximum 
penalties  be  imposed  for  minor  viola- 
tions, especially  for  those  offenses 
that  do  not  involve  commercial  activi- 
ties. For  sxample,  it  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  assess  a  civil  penalty 
against  ;hose  individuals  who  have 
violated  the  Migratory  Bird  Act  by 
carrying  one  or  two  birds  over  the  bag 
limit  across  State  lines,  rather  than 
trying  tliem  for  a  misdemeanor  of- 
fense. 

In  add  tion  to  extending  the  cover- 
age to  tliose  fish  and  wildlife  species 
not  prese  ntly  covered  by  the  Lacey  or 
Black  Biss  Acts,  H.R.  1638  would 
expand  t  le  law  to  include  plants  taken 


in  violation  of  those  laws  which  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  plant  species 
which  are  indigenous  to  any  State  and 
which  are  endangered  or  threatened 
with  extinction.  A  growing  number  of 
States  are  enacting  legislation  to  con- 
trol the  collection  of  their  native 
plants.  However,  they  are  limited  in 
their  ability  to  enforce  their  laws  once 
the  plants  leave  the  State  and  are 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  that  State. 
The  enactment  of  H.R.  1638  will 
enable  Federal  enforcement  agents  to 
assist  the  States  in  their  efforts  to 
control  this  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  provide  an 
effective  method  to  arrest  the  growing 
illegal  trade  in  fish,  wildlife,  and 
plants,  enactment  of  the  Lacey  Act 
Amendments  of  1981  will  be  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  deterring  those  who 
continually  violate  our  important  con- 
servation laws.  For  these  reasons.  I 
want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  H.R.  1638. 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  the  op- 
portunity today  to  approve  legislation 
to  tighten  Federal  control  of  the  grow- 
ing illegal  trade  in  protected  fish  and 
wildlife. 

Passage  of  the  Lacey  Act  amend- 
ments will  increase  the  penalties  for  il- 
legal interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
in  fish  and  wildlife  whose  killing  or 
possession  violates  State,  Federal,  or 
international  laws. 

This  legislation  provides  both  the 
flexibility  needed  to  make  this  law 
practical  and  the  penalties  required  to 
deter  those  who  would  knowingly  deal 
in  protected  species  by  combining  two 
existing  laws,  the  Lacey  and  Bass  Acts, 
into  a  single  comprehensive  statute.  It 
extends  the  provisions  of  the  acts  to 
apply  to  all  fish  and  wildlife  covered 
by  State.  Federal,  and  foreign  laws 
and  doubles  the  maximum  civil  penal- 
ty to  $10,000.  Criminal  violations  are 
upgraded  to  a  felony,  with  a  maximum 
fine  of  $20,000  and  imprisonment  of  5 
years. 

These  criminal  penalties  would 
apply  to  members  of  a  growing  profes- 
sional class  of  white  collar  criminals 
who  have  engaged  in  this  illegal  and 
profitable  business.  In  recent  years, 
loopholes  in  existing  laws  have  al- 
lowed well-organized,  large  volume  op- 
erations to  develop  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

Persons  who  unknowingly  trade  in 
protected  species  would  not  be  subject 
to  criminal  penalties.  The  change  in 
law  is  primarily  designed  to  address 
the  problem  of  the  professional  dealer 
in  the  illegal  trade  of  protected  ani- 
mals and  plants.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  responsible  reform, 
H.R. 1638.9 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  1638.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  736)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  control  of  illegally  taken 
fish  and  wildlife,  a  similar  bill  to  H.R. 
1638.  which  has  just  been  adopted, 
its  inmiediate  consider- 


for 


read    the   title    of   the 


Is 
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ation. 

The    Clerk 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
there  objection  to  the  request  of 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill 
follows: 

S.  736 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Lacey  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  Definitions. 

For  the  purposed  of  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "fish  or  wildlife"  means  any 
wild  animal,  whether  alive  or  dead,  includ- 
ing without  limitation  any  wild  mammal, 
bird,  reptile,  amphibian,  fish,  mollusk,  cnis- 
tacean,  arthropod,  coelenterate,  or  other  In- 
vertebrate, whether  or  not  bred,  hatched,  or 
bom  in  capitivity,  and  includes  any  part, 
product,  egg,  or  offspring  thereof. 

(b)  The  term  "import"  means  to  land  on, 
bring  into,  or  Introduce  into,  any  place  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  such  landing,  bringing,  or  in- 
troduction constitutes  an  importation 
within  the  meaning  of  the  customs  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  The  term  "Indian  tribal  law"  means 
any  regulation  of,  or  other  rule  of  conduct 
enforceable  by,  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  or 
group  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  regu- 
lation or  rule  applies  within  Indian  country 
as  defined  in  section  1151  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  The  terms  "law,"  "treaty,"  "regula- 
tion," and  "Indian  tribal  law"  mean  laws, 
treaties,  regulations  or  Indian  tribal  laws 
which  regulate  the  taking,  possession,  im- 
portation, exportation,  transportation,  or 
sale  of  fish  or  wildlife  or  plants. 

(e)  The  term  "person"  includes  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association,  corpora- 
tion, trust,  or  any  officer,  employee,  agent, 
department,  or  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  or  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  other  entity  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  The  terms  "plant"  and  "plants"  mean 
any  wild  member  of  the  plant  kingdom,  in- 
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eluding  roots,  seeds,  and  other  parts  thereof 
(but  excluding  common  food  crops  and  cul- 
tivars)  which  is  indigenous  to  any  State  and 
which  is  either  (A)  listed  on  an  appendix  to 
the  Convention  on  International  Trade  in 
Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and 
Flora,  or  (B)  listed  pursuant  to  any  State 
law  that  provides  for  the  conservation  of 
species  threatened  with  extinction. 

(g)  The  term  "Secretary"  means,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  the  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
as  program  responsibilities  are  vested  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  4  of  1970  (84  Stat.  2090);  except 
that  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  which  pertain  to  the  importation  or  ex- 
portation of  plants  the  term  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(h)  The  term  "SUte "  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  and  any  other  territory, 
commonwealth,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

(i)  The  term  "taken"  means  captured, 
killed,  or  collected. 

(j)  The  term  ■transport"  means  to  move, 
convey,  carry,  or  ship  by  any  means,  or  to 
deliver  or  receive  for  the  purpose  of  move- 
ment, conveyance,  carriage,  or  shipment. 
Sec.  3.  Prohibited  Acts. 

(a)  OrrENSEs  Other  Than  Marking  Of- 
fenses.—It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person— 

(1)  to  import,  export,  transport,  sell,  re- 
ceive, acquire,  or  purchase  any  fish  or  wild- 
life or  plant  taken  or  possessed  in  violation 
of  any  law,  treaty,  or  regulation  of  the 
United  States  or  in  violation  of  any  Indian 
tribal  law; 

(2)  to  import,  export,  transport,  sell,  re- 
ceive, acquire,  or  purchase  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce— 

(A)  any  fish  or  wildlife  taken,  possessed, 
transported,  or  sold  in  violation  of  any  law 
or  regulation  of  any  State  or  in  violation  of 
any  foreign  law.  or 

(B)  any  plant  taken,  possessed,  transport- 
ed, or  sold  in  violation  of  any  law  or  regula- 
tion of  any  State; 

(3)  wiinin  the  special  maritime  and  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  in  section  7  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code)— 

(A)  to  possess  any  fish  or  wildlife  taken, 
possessed,  transported,  or  sold  in  violation 
of  any  law  or  regulation  of  any  State  or  in 
violation  of  any  foreign  law  or  Indian  tribal 
law,  or 

(B)  to  possess  any  plant  taken,  possessed, 
transported,  or  sold  in  violation  of  any  law 
or  regulation  of  any  State; 

(4)  having  imported,  exported,  transport- 
ed, sold,  purchased,  or  received  any  fish  or 
wildlife  or  plant  imported  from  any  foreign 
country  or  transported  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  to  make  or  submit  any  false 
record,  account,  label,  or  Identification 
thereof;  or 

(5)  to  attempt  to  commit  any  act  described 
in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  through  (4). 

(b)  Marking  Offenses.— It  is  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  impwrt,  export,  or  transport 
In  Interstate  commerce  any  container  or 
package  containing  any  fish  or  wildlife 
unless  the  container  or  package  has  previ- 
ously been  plainly  marked,  labeled,  or 
tagged  In  accordance  with  the  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  4.  Penalties  and  Sanctions. 

(a)  Civil  Penalties.— 


(1)  Any  person  who  engages  in  conduct 
prohibited  by  any  provision  of  this  Act 
(other  than  subsection  3(b))  and  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  due  care  should  know  that  the  fish 
or  wildlife  or  plants  were  taken,  possessed, 
transported,  or  sold  In  violation  of,  or  In  a 
manner  "onlawful  under,  any  underlying 
law,  treaty,  or  regulation,  may  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  such  violation:  Pro- 
vided, That  when  the  violation  Involves  fish 
or  wildlife  or  plants  with  a  market  value  of 
less  than  $350.  and  Involves  only  the  trans- 
portation, acquisition,  or  receipt  of  fish  or 
wildlife  or  plants  taken  or  possessed  in  vio- 
Ution  of  any  law.  treaty,  or  regulation  of 
the  United  States,  any  Indian  tribal  law, 
any  foreign  law,  or  any  law  or  regulation  of 
any  State,  the  penalty  assessed  shall  not 
exceed  the  maximum  provided  for  violation 
of  said  law,  treaty,  or  regulation,  or  $10,000. 
whichever  is  less. 

(2)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
3(b)  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the 
Secretary  of  not  more  than  $250. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  parsigraphs  (1)  and  (2). 
any  reference  to  a  provision  of  this  Act  or  to 
a  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  in- 
cluding any  regulation  Issued  to  carry  out 
any  such  provision  or  section. 

(4)  No  civil  penalty  may  be  assessed  under 
this  subsection  unless  the  person  accused  of 
the  violation  is  given  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  with  respect  to  the  violation. 
Each  violation  shall  be  a  separate  offense 
and  the  offense  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  committed  not  only  in  the  district 
where  the  violation  first  occurred,  but  also 
In  any  district  In  which  a  person  may  have 
taken  or  been  In  possession  of  the  said  fish 
or  wildlife  or  plants. 

(5)  Any  civil  penalty  assessed  under  this 
subsection  may  be  remitted  or  mitigated  by 
the  Secretary. 

(6)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any  pen- 
alty assessed  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
coimt  the  nature,  circumstances,  extent, 
and  gravity  of  the  prohibited  act  commit- 
ted, and  with  respect  to  the  violator,  the 
degree  of  culpability,  ability  to  pay.  and 
such  other  matters  as  justice  may  require. 

(b)  Hearings.— Hearings  held  during  pro- 
ceedings for  the  assessment  of  civil  penal- 
ties shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
section  554  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 
The  administrative  law  judge  may  issue  sub- 
penas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
papers,  books,  or  documents,  and  may  ad- 
minister oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  to  witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph and  ser\'ed  upon  any  person,  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  any  dis- 
trict in  which  such  person  is  found,  resides, 
or  transacts  business,  upon  application  by 
the  United  States  and  after  notice  to  such 
person,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  and 
give  testimony  before  the  administrative 
law  judge  or  to  appear  and  produce  docu- 
ments before  the  administrative  law  judge, 
or  both,, and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(c)  Review.— Any  person  against  whom  a 
civil  penalty  is  assessed  under  this  section 
may  obtain  review  thereof  in  the  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  States  by 
filing  a  notice  of  appeal  in  such  court  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such  order  and 


by  simultaneously  sending  a  copy  of  such 
notice  by  certified  mail  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  promptly  file  in  such 
court  a  certified  copy  of  the  record  upon 
which  such  violation  was  found  or  such  pen- 
alty Imposed,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  If  any  person 
falls  to  pay  an  assesment  of  a  civil  penalty 
after  it  has  become  a  final  and  unappealable 
order  or  after  the  appropriate  court  has  en- 
tered final  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  may  request  the  Attor- 
ney (jeneral  of  the  United  States  to  Insti- 
tute a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  to  collect  the 
penalty,  and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  decide  any  such  action.  In 
hearing  such  action,  the  court  shall  have 
authority  to  review  the  violation  and  the  as- 
sessment of  the  civil  penalty  de  novo. 

(d)  Criminal  Penalties.— 

( 1 )  Any  person  who— 

(A)  knowingly  Imports  or  exports  any  fish 
or  wildlife  or  plants  in  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  (other  than  subsection 
3(b)).  or 

(B)  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act 
(other  than  subsection  3(b))  by  knowingly 
engaging  In  conduct  that  Involves  the  sale 
or  purchase  of.  the  offer  of  sale  or  purchase 
of,  or  the  Intent  to  sell  or  purchase,  fish  or 
wildlife  or  plants  with  a  market  value  in 
excess  of  $350. 

knowing  that  the  fish  or  wildlife  or  plants 
were  taken,  possessed,  tranported.  or  sold  in 
violation  of,  or  in  a  manner  unlawful  under, 
any  underlying  law.  treaty  or  regulation, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000,  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both.  Each  violation  shall  be  a  separate  of- 
fense and  the  offense  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  committed  not  only  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  violation  first  occurred,  but 
also  in  any  district  in  which  the  defendant 
may  have  taken  or  been  in  possession  of  the 
said  fish  or  wildlife  or  plants. 

(2)  Any  person  who  knowingly  engages  In 
conduct  prohibited  by  any  provision  of  this 
Act  (other  than  subsection  3(b))  and  In  the 
exercise  of  due  care  should  know  that  the 
fish  or  wildlife  or  plants  were  taken,  pos- 
sessed, transported,  or  sold  In  violation  of, 
or  in  a  manner  unlawful  under,  any  under- 
lying law,  treaty  or  regulation  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Each  viola- 
tion shall  be  a  separate  offense  and  the  of- 
fense shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  commit- 
ted not  only  in  the  district  where  the  viola- 
tion first  occurred,  but  also  in  any  district  in 
which  the  defendant  may  have  taken  or 
been  in  possession  of  the  said  fish  or  wild- 
life or  plants. 

(e)  Permit  Sanctions.— The  Secretary 
may  also  suspend,  modify,  or  cancel  any 
Federal  hunting  or  fishing  license,  permit, 
or  stamp,  or  any  license  or  permit  authoriz- 
ing a  person  to  import  or  export  fish  or 
wildlife  or  plants  (other  than  a  permit  or  li- 
cense issued  pursuant  to  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976).  or 
to  operate  a  quarantine  station  or  rescue 
center  for  Imported  wildlife  or  plants.  Issued 
to  any  person  who  is  convicted  of  a  criminal 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  issued  hereunder.  The  Secretary 
shall  not  be  liable  for  the  payments  of  any 
compensation,  reimbursement,  or  damages 
In  connection  with  the  modification,  suspen- 
sion, or  revocation  of  any  licenses,  permits, 
stamps,  or  other  agreements  pursuant  to 
this  section. 
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PpR  FEITURE. 
jENERAL.— 

fish  or  wildlife  or  plants  imported. 
,    transported,    sold,    received,    ac- 
purchased  contrary  to  the  provi- 
section  3  of  this  Act  (other  than 
3(b)).   or  any   regulation   issued 
thereto,  shall  Xx  subject  to  forfeit- 
United  States  notwithstanding 
Ip^bility  requirements  for  civil  penal- 
or  criminal  prosecution  in- 
sertion 4  of  this  Act. 
vessels,  vehicles,  aircraft,  and  other 
used  to  aid  in  the  importing,  ex- 
transporting,  selling,  receiving,  ac- 
or  purchasing  of  fish  or  wildlife  or 
a  criminal  violation  of  this  Act  for 
felony  conviction  is  obtained  shall 
to  forfeiture  to  the  United  States 
owner  of  such  vessel,  vehicle,  air- 
equipment  was  at  the  time  of  the 
llegal   act   a  consenting   party  or 
thereto  or  in  the  exercise  of  due  care 
e  known  that  such  vessel,  vehicle, 
or  equipment  would  be  used  in  a 
violation  of  this  Act.  and  (B)  the 
involved  the  sale  or  purchase  of. 
of  sale   or   purchase   of.   or   the 
sell  or  purchase,  fish  or  wildlife  or 

Apt«LicATiON  or  Customs  Laws.— All 
of  law  relating  to  the  seizure,  for- 
ind  condemnation  of  property  for 
of  the  customs  laws,  the  disposi- 
property  or  the  proceeds  from 
thereof,  and  the  remission  or  miti- 
such  forfeiture,  shall  apply  to  the 
ind  forfeitures  incurred,  or  alleged 
1  teen  incurred,  under  the  provisions 
t.  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law- 
applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
of    this    Act:    except    that    all 
I  ights.  and  duties  conferred  or  im- 
the  customs  laws  upon  any  officer 
ee  of  the  Treasury   Department 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  also  Ije 
or  performed  by  the  Secretary  or 
persons  as  he  may  designate:  Pro- 
any  warrant  for  search  or  sei- 
l)e  issued  in  accordance  with  rule 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
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Cost.— Any  person  convicted 

or  assessed  a  civil  penalty. 

ion  4  shall  t>e  liable  for  the  costs 

in  the  storage,  care,  and  mainte- 

any  fish  or  wildlife  or  plant  seized 

ion  with  the  violation  concerned. 

FORCEMENT. 

General.— The  provisions  of  this 
any    regulation    issued    pursuant 
^all  be  enforced  by  the  Secretary, 
of  Transportation,  or  the  See- 
the Treasury.  Such  Secretary  may 
agreement,  with  or  without  reim- 
the  personnel,  services,  and  fa- 
any  other  Federal  agency  or  any 
agency  or  Indian  tribe  for  purposes  of 
this  Act. 
PbwERS.— Any     person     authorized 
)section  (a)  to  enforce  this  Act  may 
firearms:  may  msUce  an  arrest  without 
for  any  felony  violation  of  this 
has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
person  to  \>e  arrested  has  commit- 
eommitting  such  violation:  Provid- 
an  arrest  for  a  felony  violation  of 
;hat  is  not  conunitted  in  the  pres- 
ew  of  any  such  person  and  that  in- 
the  transportation,  acquisition, 
(purchase,  or  sale  of  fish  or  wildlife 
taken  or  possessed  in  violation  of 
r  regulation  of  any  State  shall  re- 
vtarrant:  may  make  an  arrest  with- 
a  -rant  for  a  misdemeanor  violation 


of  this  Act  if  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to 
t)elieve  that  the  person  to  be  arrested  is 
committing  a  violation  in  his  presence  or 
view:  and  may  execute  and  serve  any  subpe- 
na,  arrest  warrant,  search  warrant  issued  in 
accordance  with  rule  41  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  or  other  war- 
rant of  civil  or  criminal  process  issued  by 
any  officer  or  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion for  enforcement  of  this  Act.  Any 
person  so  authorized.  In  coordination  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  detain 
for  inspection  and  inspect  any  vessel,  vehi- 
cle, aircraft,  or  other  conveyance  or  any 
package,  crate,  or  other  container,  including 
its  contents,  upon  the  arrival  of  such  con- 
veyance or  container  in  the  United  States  or 
the  customs  waters  of  the  United  States 
from  any  point  outside  the  United  States  or 
such  customs  waters,  or.  If  such  conveyance 
or  container  is  being  used  for  exportation 
purposes,  prior  to  departure  from  the 
United  States  or  the  customs  waters  of  the 
United  States.  Such  person  may  also  inspect 
and  demand  the  production  of  any  docu- 
ments and  permits  required  by  the  country 
of  natal  origin,  birth,  or  reexport  of  the  fish 
or  wildlife.  Any  fish,  wildlife,  plant,  proper- 
ty, or  item  seized  shall  l>e  held  by  any 
person  authorized  by  the  Secretary  pending 
disposition  of  civil  or  criminal  proceedings, 
or  the  institution  of  an  action  in  rem  for 
forfeiture  of  such  fish,  wildlife,  plants,  prop- 
erty, or  item  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this 
Act:  except  that  the  Secretary  may.  in  lieu 
of  holding  such  fish,  wildlife,  plant,  proper- 
ty, or  item,  permit  the  owner  or  consignee 
to  post  a  bond  or  other  surety  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  District  Court  Jurisdiction.— The 
several  district  courts  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  courts  enumerated  in  section 
460  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  any  actions  arising 
under  this  Act.  The  venue  provisions  of  title 
18  and  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
shall  apply  to  any  actions  arising  under  this 
Act.  The  judges  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States  magis- 
trates may.  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation 
showing  probable  cause,  issue  such  warrants 
or  other  process  as  may  be  required  for  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  and  any  regulations 
issued  thereunder. 

(d)  Rewards.— Beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  pay  a  reward  from  sums  re- 
ceived as  penalties,  fines,  or  forfeitures  of 
property  for  any  violation  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  issued  hereunder  to  any  person 
who  furnishes  information  which  leads  to 
an  arrest,  a  criminal  conviction,  civil  penalty 
assessment,  or  forfeiture  of  property  for 
any  violation  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
issued  hereunder.  The  amount  of  the 
reward,  if  any,  is  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  appropriate.  Any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment who  furnishes  information  or  ren- 
ders service  in  the  performance  of  his  offi- 
cial duties  is  ineligible  for  payment  under 
this  subsection. 

Sec.  7.  Administration. 
(a)  REGtnjtTioNS.- 

( 1 )  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  authorized 
to  issue  such  regulations,  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (2),  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  4  and  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Commerce  shall  jointly  promulgate  specific 


regulations  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
subsection  3(b)  of  this  Act  for  the  marking 
and  labeling  of  containers  or  packages  con- 
taining fish  or  wildlife.  These  regulations 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  existing  com- 
mercial practices. 

(b)  Contract  Authority —Beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
amounts  provided  in  advance  in  appropria- 
tions Acts,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
such  contracts  leases,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, or  other  transactions  with  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  agency.  Indian  tribe,  public  or 
private  institution,  or  other  person,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec  8.  Exceptions. 

(a)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section 3(a)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
any  activity  regulated  by  a  fishery  manage- 
ment plan  in  effect  under  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976  (16 
U.S.C.  1801  el  seq.): 

(b)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1), 
(2)(A),  and  3(A)  of  subsection  3(a>  of  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to— 

(1)  any  activity  regulated  by  the  Tuna 
Conventions  Act  of  1950  (16  U.S.C.  951-961) 
or  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Convention  Act  of 
1975  (16  U.S.C.  971-971(h)):  or 

(2)  any  activity  involving  the  harvesting 
of  highly  migratory  species  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (14)  of  Section  3  of  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976) 
taken  on  the  high  seas  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (13)  of  such  section  3)  if  such  species 
are  taken  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  for- 
eign nation  and  the  United  States  does  not 
recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign 
nation  over  such  species: 

(c)  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section 3(a)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
the  Interstate  shipment  or  transshipment 
through  Indian  country  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1151  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  or 
a  State  of  any  fish  or  wildlife  or  plant  legal- 
ly taken  if  the  shipment  is  en  route  to  a 
State  in  which  the  fish  or  wildlife  or  plant 
may  be  legally  possessed. 

Sec  9.  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

(a)  Effect  on  Powers  of  States.— Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  several  States  or  Indian  tribes  from 
making  or  enforcing  laws  or  regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Repeals.— The  following  provisions  of 
law  are  repealed: 

(1)  The  Act  of  May  20.  1926  (commonly 
known  as  the  Black  Bass  Act:  16  U.S.C.  851- 
856). 

(2)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1900 
(16  U.S.C.  667e).  and  sections  43  and  44  of  - 
title    18,    United    States    Code    (commonly 
known  as  provisions  of  the  Lacey  Act). 

(3)  Sections  3054  and  3112  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  Disclaimers.— Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as— 

(1)  refjealing.  superseding,  or  modifying 
any  provision  of  Federal  lajv  other  than 
those  specified  in  subsection  (b): 

(2)  repealing,  superseding,  or  modifying 
any  right,  privilege,  or  Immunity  granted, 
reserved,  or  established  pursuant  to  treaty, 
statute,  or  executive  order  pertaining  to  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  or  community;  or 

(3)  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  authority 
of  any  State  or  Indian  tribe  to  regulate  the 
activities  of  persons  within  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

(d)  Humane  Shipment.— Subsection  42(c) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  and 
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inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  the 
Interior  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  of  the  enactment  of  the  Lacey  Act 
Amendments  of  1981". 

(e)  Reward.— Subsection  11(d)  of  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C. 
1540)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Reward.— The  Secretary  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  a  reward 
from  sums  received  as  penalties,  fines,  or 
forfeitures  of  property  for  any  violation  of 
this  Act  or  any  regulation  issued  hereunder 
to  any  person  who  furnishes  information 
which  leads  to  an  arrest,  a  criminal  convic- 
tion, civil  penalty  assessment,  or  forfeiture 
of  property  for  any  violation  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation  issued  hereunder.  The 
amount  of  the  reward,  if  any,  is  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  appropriate.  Any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
or  local  government  who  furnishes  informa- 
tion or  renders  service  in  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties  is  Ineligible  for  pay- 
ment under  this  subsection.". 

(f )  The  amendment  specified  in  subsection 
(9)(e)  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1983. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  from  agency  appropriations 
the  travel  expense  of  newly  appointed  spe- 
cial agents  of  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  transportation  ex- 
pense of  household  goods  and  personal  ef- 
fects from  place  of  residence  at  time  of  se- 
lection to  first  duty  station  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  section  5724  of  title  5  for  all 
such  special  agents  appointed  after  January 
1.  1977. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  identify  the  funds 
utilized  to  enforce  this  Act  and  any  regula- 
tions thereto  as  a  specific  appropriations 
item  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations budget  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  z,  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  1638)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  Senate  bill.  S. 
736.  as  amended,  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMERCIAL       FISHERIES       RE- 
SEARCH     AND      DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3942)  to  amend  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 
H.R. 3942 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1964  (16 
U.S.C.  779)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Sec  2.  For  purjioses  of  this  Act— 
"(1)  the  term  commercial  fishery  re- 
source' means  any  species,  subspecies,  geo- 
graphical grouping,  or  other  category  of 
fish  capable  of  management  as  a  unit, 
which  are  harvested  or  caught  by  domestic 
commercial  fishermen,  including  any  such 
resource  which  may  be  legally  harvested  or 
caught  by  both  domestic  commercial  and 
recreational  fishermen: 

"(2)  the  term  commercial  interjurisdic- 
tional fishery  resource'  means  a  commercial 
fishery  resource— 

••(A)  which  is  harvested  or  caught  by  do- 
mestic commercial  fishermen  in  waters  that 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  or  more 
adjacent  States  or  in  the  territorial  sea  of 
the  United  States  tmd  an  adjacent  area  of 
the  fishery  conservation  zone  established  by 
section  101  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976  (16 
U.S.C.  1811):  and 
•(B)  which— 

"(i)  migrates  from  waters  which  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  one  SUte  to  waters 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  differ- 
ent State, 

"(il)  migrates  between  the  territorial  sea 
of  the  United  States  and  such  fishery  con- 
servation zone,  or 

"(111)  occurs  In  waters  which  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  two  or  more  adjacent  States 
or  in  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States 
and  an  adjacent  area  of  such  fishery  conser- 
vation zone; 

•(3)  the  term  fish'  means  fin  fish,  mol- 
lusks,  crustaceans,  and  any  other  form  of 
aquatic  animal  other  than  marine  mammals 
and  birds: 

■(4)  the  term  fiscal  year'  means  the 
period  beginning  October  1  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30; 

"(5)  the  term  interstate  commission' 
means— 

"(A)  the  commission  established  by  the 
Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Compact 
(as  consented  to  and  approved  by  Public 
Law  77  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  ap- 
proved May  4,  1942  (56  Stat.  267)): 

"(B)  the  commission  established  by  the 
Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Compact  (as  con- 
sented to  and  approved  by  Public  Law  232 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  approved  July 
24,  1947  (61  Stat.  419));  and 

••(C)  the  commission  established  by  the 
Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries  Compact  (as 
consented  to  and  approved  by  Public  Law  66 
of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  approved  May 
19,  1949  (63  Stat.  70)); 

••(6)  the  term  project'  means  a  program 
for  research  on.  or  the  development  or  man- 
agement of,  a  commercial  fishery  resource, 
including  the  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act; 

•(7)  the  term  Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce: 

■•(8)  the  State'  means  any  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  or  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands:  and 

"(9)  the  term  State  agency'  means  any  de- 
partment, agency,  commission,  or  official  of 
a  State  authorized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  to  regulate  commercial  fisheries. ". 

Sec  2.  Section  3  of  the  Commercial  Fish- 
eries Research  and  Development  Act  of  1964 
( 16  U.S.C.  779a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 
"(a)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 
••(1)  to  support  and  encourage  cooperation 
between  the  States  to  facilitate  research  on. 


and  the  development  or  management  of. 
commercial  fishery  resources,  particularly 
coiTimercial  Interjurisdictional  fishery  re- 
sources, for  the  benefit  of  the  States  and 
the  Nation:  and 

••(21  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  cooper- 
ate with  any  State,  through  any  SUte 
agency  and  any  intersUte  commission,  in 
carrying  out  projects  designed  for  research 
on.  or  the  development  or  management  of.  a 
commercial  fishery  resource  of  the  United 
States. 

Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  increase  the  amount  of 
SUte  funds  which  would  be  available  for  re- 
search on.  and  the  development  or  manage- 
ment of.  commercial  fishery  resources  In 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds. ': 

(2)  by  Inserting  "in  preparing  and  submit- 
ting a  proposal  for  a  project  under  section 
6(a)(1)  and"  in  subsection  (b)(1)  after 
•'acting  jointly";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  'carrying  out  a  proj- 
ect" in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)(2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "prepar- 
ing and  submitting  any  proposal  for  a  proj- 
ect under  section  6(a)(1).  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  such  project". 

Sec  3.  Section  4  of  the  Commercial  Fish- 
eries Research  and  Development  Act  of  1964 
(16  U.S.C.  779b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  Commerce "  in  sub- 
section (a): 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  Commerce"  both 
places  it  occurs  in  subsection  (b);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 

Sec  4.  Section  5  of  the  Commercial  Fish- 
eries Research  and  Development  Act  of  1964 
(16  U.S.C.  779c)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec  5.  (a)(1)  Funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  4(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  ap- 
portioned by  the  SecreUry  among  the 
SUtes  on  October  1  of  each  year,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable.  The  amount  of 
funds  apportioned  to  each  State  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  ratio  which  the  average  of 
the  volume  of  fish  harvested  by  domestic 
commercial  fishermen  (Including  the 
volume  of  aquaculture  production  harvested 
by  domestic  commercial  fishermen  for 
direct  consumption)  and  received  within 
such  State  during  the  three  most  recent  cal- 
endar years  for  which  data  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  are  available  bears  to  the 
total  average  volume  of  all  fish  harvested  by 
domestic  conunercial  fishermen  (including 
the  volume  of  aquaculture  production  har- 
vested by  domestic  commercial  fishermen 
for  direct  consumption)  and  received  within 
all  the  SUtes  during  such  three  calendar 
years. 

"(2)  No  SUte.  if  not  a  coastal  SUte.  may 
receive  an  apportionment  under  this  sul)sec- 
tion  for  any  fiscal  year  If  the  average  of  the 
volume  of  fish  harvested  by  domestic  com- 
mercial fishermen  (including  the  volume  of 
aquaculture  production  harvested  by  domes- 
tic commercial  fishermen  for  direct  con- 
sumption) and  received  within  such  SUte 
during  the  three  most  recent  calendar  years 
for  which  data  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
are  available  Is  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  toUl  average  volume  of  all 
fish  harvested  by  domestic  conunercial  fish- 
ermen (Including  the  volume  of  aquaculture 
production  harvested  by  domestic  commer- 
cial fishermen  for  direct  consumption)  and 
received  within  all  the  States  during  such 
three  calendar  years. 

"(3)  No  coastal  SUte  may  receive  an  ap- 
portionment for  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
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"(G)  such  other  criteria  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

••(3)  In  approving  proposals  submitted 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  projects  designed 
for  research  on.  or  the  development  or  man- 
agement of.  a  commercial  interjurisdictional 
fishery  resource,  the  SecreUry  shall  give 
priority  to  those  proposals  which  provide 
for  cooperation  between  two  or  more  States 
in  carrying  out  a  project. 

•■(4)(A)  If  the  Secretary  approves  a  pro- 
posal for  a  project,  he  shall  promptly  give 
written  notification  to  the  State  agency  sub- 
mitting the  proposal  or.  if  the  proposal  is 
submitted  through  an  interstate  commis- 
sion, such  commission  and  the  State. 

••(B)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  funds 
apportioned  under  section  4  to  any  State 
shall  be  treated  as  having  been  obligated 
with  respect  to  a  project  during  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  written  notification  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  proj- 
ect proposal  is  made. 

••(b)(1)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
any  project  carried  out  before  October  I, 
1982,  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  incurred  prior  to 
such  date. 

••(2)  After  September  30.  1982.  the  Secre- 
tary may  not  approve  under  subsection  (a) 
any  proposal  for  a  project  which  does  not 
have  as  its  objective  research  on.  or  the  de- 
velopment or  management  of.  a  commercial 
interjurisdictional  fishery  resource  unless 
the  amount  of  the  Pederal  share  payment 
under  this  Act  for  such  project  does  not 
exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  total  estimated 
cost  of  the  project.  After  September  30, 
1982.  the  amount  of  the  Pederal  share  pay- 
ment for  any  project  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (a)  before  such  date 
which  does  not  have  as  its  objective  re- 
search on.  or  the  development  or  manage- 
ment of.  a  commercial  interjurisdictional 
fishery  resource  and  which  is  not  completed 
before  such  date,  shall  not  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
project. 

■•(3)  The  expenditure  of  funds  under  this 
Act  shall  be  applied  only  to  projects  for 
which  a  proposal  has  been  approved  under 
subsection  (a),  and  if  otherwise  applied  such 
funds  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  before 
the  State  may  receive  any  additional  funds 
under  this  Act.";  and 
(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  inserting  •carried  out  under  a  pro- 
posal" after  •determines  that  a  project'  in 
the  first  sentence,  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  •State."  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  •State:  or  to  the  official  or  depos- 
itory designated  by  the  interstate  commis- 
sion if  the  State  agency  specifies  that  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  to  the  intersUte  com- 
mission. Any  payment  made  to  an  interstate 
commission  shall  be  charged  against  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  State  concerned.". 

Sec.  6.  The  Commercial  Pisheries  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1964  (16 
U.S.C.  779  et  seq.)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  7  and  8  as 
sections  8  and  9,  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  6  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

■Sec.  7.  After  consultation  with  the  States 
receiving  funds  under  this  Act  and  with  any 
interstate  commission  involved  in  carrying 
out  a  project  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Pisheries  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
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end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  September 
30.  1983,  and  each  second  fiscal  year  occur- 
ring after  such  fiscal  year,  a  report  which 
contains— 

"(Da  description  of  each  project  receiving 
funds  under  this  Act  during  the  last  two 
fiscal  years  ending  before  such  report  is  sub- 
mitted; 

•■(2)  a  specification  of  the  total  amount  of 
funds  from  the  Pederal  Government  and 
the  total  amount  of  funds  from  each  State 
spent  on  each  project  receiving  funds  under 
this  Act  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years 
ending  before  such  report  is  submitted; 

'•(3)  an  assessment  of  each  project  receiv- 
ing funds  under  this  Act  during  the  last  two 
fiscal  years  ending  before  such  report  is  sub- 
mitted to  determine  whether  such  project  is 
furthering  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

•(4)  a  statement  specifying  all  funds 
which  have  been  apportioned  pursuant  to 
section  5(a)  and  are  available  for  obligation 
by  a  State  or  the  Secretary  but  which  have 
not  been  obligated.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  8  of  the  Commercial  Pish- 
eries Research  and  Development  Act  of  1964 
(as  redesignated  by  section  6(1)  of  this  Act 
16  U.S.C.  779e)  is  amended  by  inserting  •or 
the  interstate  commission"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  after  •SUte  agency. 
Sec  8.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1981. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3942  is,  in  many 
respects,  a  series  of  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  longstanding  Federal- 
State  cooperative  fisheries  research 
and  development  program  authorized 
by  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1964  (Public 
Law  88-309).  The  bill  contains  no  new 
outyear  authorizations:  the  Congress 
considered  this  issue  last  year  and  re- 
authorized the  program  through  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1983.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  bill  does  not  represent  a 
significant  change  in  congressional 
policy. 

In  many  other  respects,  however, 
this  bill  represents  the  wise  use  of  con- 
gressional oversight  responsibilities 
and  accomplishes  several  fundamental 
program  changes  which  will  result  in 
the  more  effective  targeting  of  scarce 
Pederal  and  State  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  and  large,  the  1964 
law  has  proven  to  be  of  enormous  im- 
portance to  those  States  that  have  ag- 
gressively pursued  the  development  of 
their  commercial  fishery  resources. 
For  many  other  States,  however,  the 
existing  law  has  apparently  not  pro- 
vided the  impetus  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  development  of  such 
fishery  resources.  This  fact  was  made 
abundantly  clear  in  a  study  conducted 
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this  past  March  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Inspector  General. 

In  addition  to  criticizing  the  lack  of 
effective  program  targeting,  the  Com- 
merce Inspector  General  expressed 
concern  over  the  failure  of  the  Nation- 
al Marine  Pisheries  Service  (NMFS)  to 
develop  criteria  necessary  to  measure 
and  determine  the  extent  to  which 
program  goals  and  objectives  are  being 
met.  In  this  era  of  tight  budgets,  fiscal 
restraint  and  conflicting  claims  for 
scarce  Federal  resource  dollars,  we 
must  insure  that  every  program  we  au- 
thorize is  both  carefully  targeted  to 
national  problems  and  capable  of  ef- 
fective oversight  and  assessment. 
These  are  the  principles  that  guided 
our  Fisheries  Subcommittee  during  its 
budget  review  process  earlier  this  yetir. 
These  principles  also  led  the  Full  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee to  the  belief  that  changes  to  the 
existing  fisheries  research  and  devel- 
opment program,  as  outlined  in  H.R. 
3942,  are  necessary. 

Among  the  changes  to  the  1964  act 
incorporated  by  H.R.  3942  are: 

First,  revisions  to  the  formula  for 
determining  each  State's  apportion- 
ment of  available  funds.  The  new  for- 
mula is  designed  to  stress  the  priority 
to  be  accorded  projects  in  those  States 
that  will,  in  fact,  lead  to  an  increased 
volume  of  commercial  fish  harvests; 

Second,  the  establishment,  for  fiscal 
year  1983  and  beyond,  of  a  priority  for 
projects  that  involve  interjurisdic- 
tional fisheries; 

Third,  revisions  to  the  existing  cost- 
share  formula  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  establishment  of  a  priority 
for  interjurisdictional  fisheries.  These 
projects  will  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
up  to  75  percent  Federal  financing. 
For  projects  involving  a  fishery  of 
only  local  or  State  interest,  we  believe 
the  State  should  be  willing  to  pay  for 
an  increased  share  of  the  total  project 
cost  and  the  Federal  share  will  be  re- 
duced accordingly  to  no  more  than  25 
percent;  and 

Fourth,  new  requirements  for  NMFS 
to  promulgate  criteria  by  which  both 
individual  proposals  and  the  overall 
program  may  be  evaluated.  More  de- 
tailed reports  will  be  required  from 
NMFS  so  that  the  relevant  congres- 
sional committees  will  be  assured  of 
effective  oversight. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  is  careful- 
ly considered  legislation.  A  also  believe 
it  is  essential  if  we  are  to  continue  this 
program.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

D  1445 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleague  in 
supporting  H.R.  3942,  which  amends 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1964  to  Insure 
that  the  Federal  Government  focuses 


available  funds  on  priority  fisheries  of 
national  concern. 

H.R.  3942  does  not  authorize  or  ap- 
propriate any  funds.  It  merely 
changes  the  method  of  distribution  of 
money  funded  under  other  legislation 
to  target  funds  on  fisheries  research 
and  development  projects  of  priority 
national  need. 

When  the  Congress  extended  U.S. 
fisheries  jurisdiction  to  200  miles,  we 
created  new  opportunities  for  expan- 
sion of  the  domestic  fishing  industry 
and  for  consequent  benefits  to  the 
U.S.  economy.  At  the  same  time  we 
emphasized  the  need  for  a  strength- 
ened partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  In  the 
wise  management  of  fishery  resources. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  guarantee  that  this 
partnership  is  maintained  and  en- 
hanced. 

H.R.  3942  accomplishes  this  by 
amending  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
Research  and  Development  Act  to  pro- 
vide mlnlmimi  Federal  grants  to  coast- 
al States,  by  apportioning  appropria- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  do- 
mestic fishery  landings,  and  by  focus- 
ing the  program  on  projects  which 
support  interjurisdictional  conunerclal 
fishery  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  coastal  States  con- 
sider the  Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  to  be  an 
Integral  part  of  their  commitment  to 
the  wise  management  and  use  of  the 
abundant  fishery  resources  off  our 
shores.  The  vast  majority  of  fishery 
resources  which  are  found  along  our 
Nation's  shorelines  are  migratory  and 
Interjurisdictional.  They  transcend 
the  boundaries  of  neighboring  States 
and  the  boundaries  that  separate 
State  waters  from  the  fishery  conser- 
vation zone.  In  fact,  much  of  the  com- 
mercial and  recreational  harvest  of 
our  fish  resources  occurs  In  State 
waters— and  these  harvests  affect  re- 
source management  In  the  fishery  con- 
servation zone.  The  most  recent  statis- 
tics show  that  nearly  75  percent  of  the 
domestic  commercial  landings  and  60 
percent  of  the  recreational  landings, 
by  weight,  are  taken  In  State  waters. 
Relatively  few  fishery  resources  occur 
entirely  within  the  fishery  conserva- 
tion zone. 

When  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  was  en- 
acted by  Congress  in  1964.  to  specifi- 
cally provide  coordinated  aid  to  the 
States  In  the  development  of  their 
commercial  fisheries  by  stimulating 
research  and  development  at  the  local 
level,  congressional  sponsors  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  program  designed 
to  stimulate  the  production  and  utili- 
zation of  local  fisheries.  Beyond  ques- 
tion the  program  has  contributed  ef- 
fectively to  the  goal  originally  set  by 
the  Congress  and  has  firmly  estab- 
lished a  commercial  fishery  research 
and  development  framework  at  State 
and  local  levels. 


In  addition,  the  act  has  proved  to  be 
an  ideal  vehicle  for  charmellng  State 
resources  into  fisheries  monitoring,  re- 
search, and  data  collection  essential  to 
implementation  of  fishery  manage- 
ment plans  developed  by  regional  fish- 
ery management  councils. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice estimates  that  40  percent  of  the 
data  used  In  the  preparation  of  man- 
agement plans  for  the  fishery  conser- 
vation zone  is  obtained  by  the  States. 
For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1982  the 
Pacific  area  States  will  be  giving  high- 
est priority  to  regional  council  man- 
agement of  groundflsh,  shellfish,  and 
salmon.  The  combined  Federal/State 
Investment  In  these  management  pro- 
grams under  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
Research  and  Development  Act  will  be  . 
approximately  $670,000.  The  value  of 
the  domestic  groundflsh  harvest  will 
be  about  200  times  this  amount.  The 
ability  of  the  SUtes  to  continue  to 
provide  the  kind  of  data  needed  to 
properly  manage  Pacific  groundflsh 
and  other  fisheries  would  be  severely 
hampered  without  Federal  funds 
under  this  act. 

In  the  total  world  of  fish  manage- 
ment, there  must  be  a  State/Federal 
partnership  If  a  homogeneous  manage- 
ment system  is  to  exist  and  the  re- 
sources of  concern  are  to  be  efficiently 
managed.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  In  supporting  H.R.  3942  so  that 
this  partnership  will  be  continued. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Emery). 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3942.  Amendments  to 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research 
and  Development  Act. 

This  legislation  alms  to  more  effec- 
tively target  available  funds  on  a  pri- 
ority basis  to  eligible  States  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  U.S.  fishing  Indus- 
try. 

The  bin  provides  up  to  75  percent 
matching  Pederal  funds  to  State  fish- 
ery agencies  for  research  on  and  devel- 
opment of  commercial  fishery  re- 
sources. The  funds  go  to  many  areas 
associated  with  the  domestic  Industry: 
aquaculture.  marketing,  data  collec- 
tion, fish  landing  facilities,  et  cetera. 
All  these  are  essential  to  the  contin- 
ued development  of  our  fisheries,  espe- 
cially following  enactment  of  the  200- 
mlle  fishing  law. 

The  State-Federal  partnership  sup- 
ported by  commercial  fisheries  re- 
search and  development  program 
money  Is  critical  to  the  success  of  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act.  Both  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  willing  and  able 
to  coordinate  their  respective  activities 
which  affect  fisheries  under  shared  ju- 
risdiction, and  the  funds  available 
through  this  program  help  States 
meet  the  responsibilities  set  forth  in 
the  PCMA. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

time  as  I  may  consume. 

yielding    to    the    gentleman 

Anierican  Samoa,  Mr.  (Sunia),  I 

to  point  out  the  contribu- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
si^pport  of  H.R.  3942,  a  bill  to 
Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
Development  Act  of  1964 
89-309)  and  I  thank  the 
of   the   committee   for   his 
rembrks.  One  of  the  principal  tar- 
tlhis  legislation  is  to  support 
cooperation    between 
and  U.S.  territories  in  facili- 
and   development   of 
fishery    resources.    I 
the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
minority  member  of  our  Subcom- 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
and    the    Environment    for 
effi)rts  to  perpetuate  this  pro- 
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that  in  this  period  of  fi- 
rJEStraint,  the  Congress  must 
every  program  to  be  au- 
necessary  and  beneficial  to 
economy.  I  believe  that 
of  Federal   support   for 
grant-in-aid  programs  is 
in    implementing    relevant 
monitoring,   data  collection. 
This  combined  State  and 
Enterprise   has.   in   the  past, 
into  new  jobs,  new  and  ex- 
fisheries     operations,      new 
increased  supplies  of  sea- 


For  the  territory  of  American 
Samoa,  projects  funded  under  this  act 
have  been  the  primary  source  of  fish- 
eries data  on  all  landings,  domestic 
and  foreign.  Other  projects  have  con- 
centrated on  the  development  of  local 
fisheries— a  crucial  step  toward  meet- 
ing the  objective  of  overall  economic 
self-sufficiency.  There  is  no  question 
that  this  act  has  been  most  beneficial 
to  the  States  and  U.S.  territories.  The 
fruits  of  this  joint  governmental  initia- 
tive and  enterprise  are  abundantly  evi- 
dent in  the  performance  record  of  the 
program  in  the  years  since  its  initial 
authorization.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  legislation. 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  support  of  H.R.  3942. 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research 
and  Development  Act  amendments. 

This  act,  originally  passed  in  1964, 
gives  grant  money  to  the  States  to  de- 
velop their  conmiercial  fishery  re- 
sources. Now.  these  amendments 
simply  retarget  the  focus  of  these 
grants.  They  insure  a  minimum  grant 
to  coastal  States  and  also  require  that 
all  States,  except  those  on  the  coast, 
must  have  a  minimum  volume  of  com- 
mercial fish  lands  to  be  eligible  for 
grants. 

H.R.  3942  also  changes  the  formula 
for  apportionment  of  these  grant 
funds.  The  amendments  now  require 
that  the  formula  be  based  on  the 
weight  of  domestic  fish  landings  in- 
stead of  the  value  of  domestic  landings 
and  manufactured  and  processed  fish- 
ery merchandise. 

H.R.  3942  does  not  change  the  au- 
thorization of  the  program  nor  the  life 
of  the  program.  A  revised  formula  and 
focus  on  coastal  States  will  simply 
mean  appropriations  to  the  commer- 
cial fisheries  research  and  develop- 
ment grants  will  be  well  spent. 

My  colleagues  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  budget  reductions  are  occuring  in 
almost  every  Federal  Government  pro- 
gram. This  act  is  no  exception.  The  ad- 
ministration did  not  request  ?ny 
money  for  this  program  in  1981.  but 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees  understand  the 
value  of  the  grants  and  decided  to  pro- 
vide funding.  These  limited  dollars 
will  be  better  spent  now  that  these 
amendments  retarget  how  the  grants 
are  to  be  given  out. 

Again.  I  urge  strong  support  and 
quick  passage  of  H.R.  3942.* 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3942,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VIRGIN 
GRANT 
ACT  OF 


ISLANDS         NONIMMI- 
ALIEN      ADJUSTMENT 
1981 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3517)  to  authorize  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  status  to  cer- 
tain nonimmigrant  aliens  residing  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 3517 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE  AND  FINDINGS 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Virgin  Islands  Nonimmigrant  Alien  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1981". 

(b)  Congress  finds— 

(1)  that  in  order  to  eliminate  the  uncer- 
tainty and  insecurity  of  aliens  who— 

(A)  legally  entered  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
the  United  States  as  nonimmigrants  for  em- 
ployment under  the  temporary  alien  labor 
program, 

<B)  have  continued  to  reside  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  long  periods  (some  for  as  long  as 
twenty  years),  and 

(C)  have  contributed  to  the  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  development  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  have  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  society  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
it  is  necessary  and  equitable  to  provide  for 
the  orderly  adjustment  of  their  immigration 
status  to  that  of  permanent  resident  aliens; 
and 

(2)  because— 

(A)  the  Congress  has  s|}ecial  responsibility 
and  authority  with  respect  to  the  territories 
and  the  establishment  of  immigration 
policy,  and 

(BKi)  the  Virgin  Islands  is  a  small  and 
densely  populated  insular  territory  with 
limited  resources. 

(ii)  most  of  the  aliens  eligible  for  benefits 
under  section  2  of  this  Act  are  natives  of  is- 
lands in  the  Caribbean  and  have  relatives 
residing  in  such  islands,  and  such  relatives, 
if  they  were  permitted  to  immigrate  to  the 
United  States,  are  likely  to  settle  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and 

(iii)  the  admission  of  a  significant  number 
of  these  relatives  would  have  a  severe  and 
detrimental  impact  on  the  limited  health, 
education,  housing,  and  other  services  avail- 
able in  the  Virgin  Islands, 

there  is  a  necessary  and  compelling  need  to 
prevent  a  secondary  migration  of  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  such  relatives  to  the  Virgin 
Islands. 
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ADJUSTMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION  STATUS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  status  of  any  alien  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  may  be  adjusted  by 
the  Attorney  General,  in  his  discretion  and 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  if  the  alien— 

( 1 )  makes  application  for  such  adjustment 
during  the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 

(2)  is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  an  immi- 
grant visa  and  is  otherwise  admissible  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
except  for  the  grounds  of  exclusion  speci- 
fied in  paragraphs  (14),  (2C),  (21),  (25),  and 
(32).  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  "the  Act"),  and 

(3)  is  physically  present  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
filing  such  application  for  adjustment. 

If  such  an  alien  has  filed  such  an  applica- 
tion and  is  or  becomes  deportable  for  failure 
to  maintain  nonimmigrant  status,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  defer  the  deportation  of 
the  alien  until  final  action  is  taken  on  the 
alien's  application  for  adjustment. 

(b)  The  benefits  provided  by  subsection 
(a)  apply  to  any  alien  who— 

(1)  was  inspected  and  admitted  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  either  as 
a  nonimmigrant  alien  worker  under  section 
101(a)(15)(H)(ii)  of  the  Act  or  as  a  spouse  or 
minor  child  of  such  worker,  and 

(2)  has  resided  continuously  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States  since  June  30. 
1975. 

(c)(1)  The  numerical  limitations  described 
in  sections  201(a)  and  202  of  the  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  an  alien's  adjustment  of  status 
under  this  section.  Such  adjustment  of 
status  shall  not  result  in  any  reduction  in 
the  number  of  aliens  who  may  acquire  the 
status  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence 
under  the  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  discre- 
tion and  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  may 
limit  the  number  of  immigrant  visas  that 
may  be  issued  in  any  fiscal  year  to  aliens 
with  respect  to  whom  second  preference  pe- 
titions (filed  by  aliens  who  have  had  their 
status  so  adjusted)  are  approved. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  alien  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
an  immigrant  visa  (or  to  otherwise  acquire 
the  status  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence)— 

(A)  by  virtue  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  prefer- 
ence petition  filed  by  an  individual  who  had 
his  status  adjusted  under  this  section  unless 
the  individual  establishes  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Attorney  General  that  exceptional 
and  extremely  unusual  hardship  exists  for 
permitting  the  alien  to  receive  such  visa  (or 
otherwise  acquire  such  status);  or 

(B)  by  virtue  of  a  second  preference  peti- 
tion filed  by  an  individual  who  was  admitted 
to  the  United  States  as  an  immigrant  by 
virtue  of  an  immediate  relative  petition 
filed  by  the  son  or  daughter  of  the  individ- 
ual, if  that  son  or  daughter  had  his  or  her 
status  adjusted  under  this  section. 

(4)  For  purijoses  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  of  this  subsection,  the  terms  "second 
preference  petition",  "fourth  preference  pe- 
tition", "fifth  preference  petition",  and  "im- 
mediate relative  petition  "  means.  In  the  case 
of  an  alien,  a  petition  filed  under  section 
204(a)  of  the  Act  to  grant  preference  status 
to  the  alien  by  reason  of  the  relationship 


described  in  section  203(a)(2),  203(a)(4), 
203(a)(5),  or  202(b),  respectively,  of  the  Act. 
(d)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  definitions  con- 
tained in  the  Act  shall  apply  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  section.  Nothing  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  held  to  repeal,  amend, 
alter,  modify,  effect,  or  restrict  the  powers, 
duties,  functions,  or  authority  of  the  Attor- 
ney (Jeneral  in  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  Act  or  any  other  law  relat- 
ing to  inunigration.  nationality,  and  natural- 
ization. The  fact  that  an  alien  may  be  eligi- 
ble to  be  granted  the  status  of  having  been 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
under  this  section  shall  not  preclude  him 
from  seeking  such  status  under  any  other 
provision  of  law  for  which  he  may  be  eligi- 
ble. 

TERMINATION  OF  TEMPORARY  WORKER 
PROGRAM  IN  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  on  and  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  Attorney  General 
shall  not  approve  any  petition  filed  under 
section  214(c)  of  the  Act  in  the  case  of  im- 
porting any  alien  as  a  nonimmigrant  under 
section  101(a)(15)(H)(ii)  of  such  Act  for  em- 
ployment In  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States. 

IMPACT  ASSESSMENT  AND  REPORT 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretaries  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Labor,  and  the  Interi- 
or, and  the  Attorney  General,  in  consulta- 
tion with  officials  of  the  Government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  and 
within  such  amounts  as  may  otherwise  be 
available  through  appropriations,  shall 
jointly  assess  the  impact  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  providing 
health,  education,  housing,  and  other  social 
services  to  individuals  whose  status  is  ad- 
justed under  section  2  of  this  Act  (and  to 
relatives  of  such  individuals  who  enter  the 
Virgin  Islands  as  a  result  of  such  adjust- 
ment) and  the  need  for  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  assist 
it  in  meeting  the  needs  of  these  individuals 
and  relatives.  They  shall,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
the  results  of  their  assessment  and  on  any 
recommendations  for  changes  in  legislation 
which  may  be  appropriate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli). 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  describe  a  bill  which 
is.  I  submit,  a  very  noncontroversial 
and  salutary  measure. 

H.R.  3517  addresses  a  problem  that 
has  its  roots  in  the  acute  labor  short- 
age in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  during 
the  1950's.  An  economic  boom  on  the 
islands  created  thousands  of  tourist- 
related  and  industrial  jobs  which 
could  not  be  filled  by  the  local  labor 
market. 

In  1956.  therefore,  a  temporary  alien 
worker  program  was  instituted.  By  the 


late  1960's.  over  13.000  temporary 
workers  (so-called  H-2  workers)  had 
entered  the  Virgin  Islands  under  the 
program. 

Although  these  workers  entered  as 
nonimmigrants  under  a  "temporary" 
program,  they  remained  for  such 
lengthy  periods  that  they  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  permanent  work 
force  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  recognized  this  re- 
ality in  1970  when  it  issued  a  policy 
statement  authorizing  these  aliens  to 
be  indefinitely  certified  for  employ- 
ment. 

The  problem  addressed  by  H.R.  3517 
is  how  to  handle  these  temporary 
workers  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Although,  as  indicated  above,  these 
aliens  were  technically  admitted  as 
temporary  workers,  in  fact  their  work 
was  usually  of  a  permanent  nature, 
and  many  of  the  approximately  10.000 
aliens  who  would  be  affected  by  H.R. 
3517  have  now  lived  in  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands  for  many  years.  They  brought 
their  spouses  and  families  (so-called 
H-4  persons)  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
many  have  given  birth  to  children  who 
are  U.S.  citizens.  Yet  .their  status  has 
always  been  tenuous  despite  their 
close  ties  to  the  islands. 

They  have  had  no  permanent  right 
to  remain  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  H.R. 
3517  would  give  some  of  these  workers 
and  their  immediate  families  that 
right  by  providing  them  with  the 
status  of  permanent  resident  aliens. 

The  principal  features  of  the  legisla- 
tion are: 

First,  authorizes  permanent  resi- 
dence for  those  H-2  workers  and  their 
H-4  relatives  who  have  lived  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  since  June  30.  1975. 

Second,  establishes  a  1-year  period 
within  which  application  must  be 
made  for  adjustment  of  status  to  per- 
manent resident  alien. 

Third,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  limit  the  number  of  second 
preference  aliens  (spouses  and  unmar- 
ried children  of  permanent  residents), 
who  can  be  admitted  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands in  a  particular  year. 

Fourth,  restricts  the  exercise  of 
fourth  preference  rights  (married  sons 
and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens)  and 
fifth  preference  rights  (brothers  and 
sisters  of  U.S.  citizens)  of  those  U.S. 
citizens  whose  status  has  been  adjust- 
ed under  this  act. 

Fifth,  terminates  formally  the  H-2 
program. 

Sixth,  directs  the  Secretaries  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Labor,  and 
the  Interior,  and  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al, in  consultation  with  goverrmient  of- 
ficials of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  assess 
the  social  and  economic  impact  of  this 
act  on  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  report 
their  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  Congress  within  1 
year  of  the  bill's  enactment. 
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H.R.  3517  presents  issues  of  constitu- 
tional Itw  about  which  the  Subcom- 
mittee en  Immigration,  Refugees  and 
Intemaqional  Law,  which  heard  H.R. 
3517,  requested  legal  memoranda  from 
the  Coiigressional  Research  Service, 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  and  the  Office  of  Legal  Coun- 
sel in  th »  Justice  Department. 

The  sisctions  of  this  bill  for  which 
the  res*  arch  wais  requested  are  sec- 
tions 2(c)(2)  and  2(c)(3). 

Under  section  2(c)(2),  the  Secretary 
of  State]  is  given  the  discretionary  au- 
thority to  limit  the  number  of  second- 
preference  petition  visas  that  may  be 
issued  h\  any  fiscal  year  to  persons 
whose  status  is  adjusted  to  permanent 
resident  alien  under  this  biU.  Second- 
preferen  le  petitions  cover  spouses  and 
minor  ch  ildren. 

Section  2(c)(3)  provides  that  no  alien 
may  receive  an  immigration  visa  by 
virtue  ol  a  fourth-  or  fifth-preference 
petition  iled  by  a  U.S.  citizen  who  had 
his  states  adjusted  under  the  bill, 
unless  tlte  Attorney  General  malces  a 
finding  (if  exceptional  and  extremely 
unusual  lardship. 

OriginKlly,  H.R.  3517  contained  a 
provisior  —part  of  section  3(A)— which 
would  hive  permitted  a  U.S.  citizen 
whose  status  was  adjusted  under  this 
bill,  to  e  cercise  fourth-  and  fifth-pref- 
erence rights  only  if  such  citizen  had 
resided  c  jntinuously  for  2  years  in  the 
continen  al  United  States  or  Alaska  or 
Hawaii.  This  section  was  deleted 
during  si  bcommittee  markup. 

Since  H.R.  3517  as  now  before  the 
House  limits  the  ability  of  certain 
lawful  p!rmsinent  residents  and  U.S. 
citizens  to  exercise  petitioning 
powers— lowers  enjoyed  by  all  other 
lawful  pifrmanent  residents  and  U.S. 
citizens—  the  question  of  whether  con- 
stitution! il  rights  to  equal  protection 
have  been  unlawfully  abridged  was 
raised. 

Althouirh  the  legal  memoranda  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  and 
the  Con  rressional  Research  Service 
were  des  gned  principally  to  address 
the  issues  raised  by  the  provision- 
now  del(  ted— which  allowed  prefer- 
ence rights  to  be  exercised  only  after 
continuoiis  residence  in  the  continen- 
tal Unite  1  States— each  memorandum 
addressee  the  equal  protection  chal- 
lenge. 

The  memoranda  expressed  the  view 
that,  give  n  Congress  historically  broad 
legal  aut  lority  over  immigration  and 
given  th<  holding  in  the  recent  Su- 
preme Cc  urt  case  of  Fiallo  v.  Bell,  430 
U.S.  787  (1977),  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional pre  blem  raised  by  limiting  exer- 
cise of  fourth  and  fifth  preference 
rights. 

In  Fijllo,  U.S.  citizen  fathers 
claimed  t  lat  the  provisions  of  the  Im- 
migratior  and  Nationality  Act  which 
precluded  them  from  securing  entry  of 
their  illei  itimate  alien  children  as  im- 


mediate relatives  constituted  an  un- 
justifiable discrimination  based  on  sex, 
since  U.S.  citizen  mothers  were  subject 
to  no  such  restriction. 

In  rejecting  this  argimient  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated: 

.  .  .  appellants  note  .  .  .  that  the  statute 
makes  It  more  difficult  for  UleKitimate  chil- 
dren and  their  natural  fathers  to  be  reunit- 
ed in  this  country  than  for  .  .  .  illegitimate 
children  and  their  natural  mothers  .  .  . 
those  are  admittedly  the  consequences  of 
the  congressional  decision  not  to  accord 
preferential  sUtus  to  this  particulsw  class  of 
aliens,  but  the  decision  nonetheless  remains 
one  "solely  for  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  and  wholly  outside  the  power  of 
this  court  to  control"  ...  it  is  not  the  judi- 
cial role  in  cases  of  this  sort  to  probe  and 
test  the  justifications  for  the  legislative  de- 
cision. Kleindienst  v.  MandeU  408,  U.S.,  at 
770  Id.  AT  778-779. 

Fiallo  involved  a  distinction  based  on 
sex.  H.R.  3517  envisions  a  distinction 
based  on  the  method  by  which  citizen- 
ship or  permanent  residence  was  ac- 
quired. Any  equal  protection  attacks 
against  this  statute  would  likely  be 
treated  as  those  made  in  Fiallo. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  maintain  flexibility  in  dealing 
with  the  territories  of  the  United 
States. 

According  to  the  Commission, 

Including  all  territories  under  the  Immi- 
gration ajid  Nationality  Act  without  excep- 
tion would  merely  exacerbate  the  immigra- 
tion problems  that  they  now  face  or  in- 
crease tensions  between  the  territories  and 
the  Continental  United  States. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  recom- 
mendation of  flexibility  and  in  recog- 
nition of  the  unique  needs  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  that  this  proposal  was 
conceived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  addressed 
by  H.R.  3517  has  been  studied  in  detail 
by  the  Immigration  Subcommittee  for 
almost  10  years.  The  bill's  chief  spon- 
sor, my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  Representa- 
tive Ron  de  Lugo,  has  worked  tireless- 
ly to  see  this  long-overdue  legislation 
enacted  into  law.  I,  therefore,  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  important 
legislation  which  will  assure  these 
aliens  that  they  will  be  able  to  live 
without  the  constant  fear  that  they 
will  be  deported  from  a  society,  of 
which  they  have  become  an  integral 
part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  previously 
mentioned  legal  memorandums  of  the 
Inmiigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice and  the  Department  of  Justice: 

July  24,  1981. 
To:  Theodore  B.  Olson,  Assistant  Attorney 

General,  Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 
FYom:   Paul  W.  Schmidt,   Deputy   General 

Counsel. 
(Attention  of  Herman  Marcuse). 

This  is  to  request  a  formal  legal  opinion 
on  the  constitutionality  of  H.R.  3517,  a  bill 
"To  authorize  the  granting  of  permanent 


resident  status  to  certain  nonimmigrant 
aliens  residing  in  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes."  Spe- 
cifically, the  constitutionality  of  sections 
2(c)(2)  and  2(c)(3)  has  been  called  into  ques- 
tion. Chairman  Mazzoli  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration,  Refugees,  and 
International  Law  requested  a  legal  opinion 
during  a  hearing  held  on  the  bill  on  June 
18,  1981. 

It  is  our  view  that  if  H.R.  3517  is  enacted 
as  now  written,  sections  2(c)(2)  and  2(c)(3) 
will  be  Judicially  challenged  on  constitution- 
al grounds.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  we 
recommend  in  testimony  before  Chairman 
Mazzoli 's  Subcommittee  that  these  provi- 
sions be  deleted  from  the  bill.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  provisions  would  be 
upheld  by  the  courts. 

The  sections  in  question  are  those  which 
seek  to  prevent  an  influx  into  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  of  relatives  of  persons  adjust- 
ed under  the  proposed  law.  We  know  of  no 
similar  law  which  conditions  a  citizen's  abili- 
ty to  bring  in  alien  relatives  upon  the  place 
where  the  citizen  lives,  nor  of  any  law  which 
limits  the  ability  to  citizens  and  permanent 
residents  to  bring  in  relatives  due  to  their 
method  of  gaining  lawful  permanent  resi- 
dent status.  ■ 

There  has  been  some  attempt  to  analogize 
these  provisions  of  the  bill  to  the  "Covenant 
to  Establish  a  Conunonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Union  with 
the  United  States  of  America."  No  provision 
is  made  in  the  Covenant  for  the  admission 
of  relatives  as  preference  immigrants, 
though  "immediate  relatives  "  can  be  admit- 
ted under  the  Covenant.  We  do  not  consider 
this  a  precedent  for  barring  the  benefici- 
aries of  H.R.  3517  from  later  bringing  in 
their  relatives.  The  Covenant  gives  the  NMI 
control  over  Immigration  to  those  islands. 
The  Covenant  specifically  makes  all  but  a 
few  provisions  (including  the  admission  of 
immediate  relatives)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  inapplicable  to  the 
NMI.  H.R.  3517  gives  no  such  control  over 
immigration  to  the  local  Virgin  Islands  gov- 
ernment. There,  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  is  in  full  effect.  As  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  unlike  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas, is  included  within  the  definition  of 
"United  States"  contained  in  section 
101(a)(38)  of  the  Act,  as  well  as  within  the 
definition  of  "state  "  contained  in  101(a)(36), 
and  as  the  immigration  laws  generally  do 
not  apply  to  the  NMI  under  the  Covenant, 
we  do  not  consider  the  covenant  as  prece- 
dent for  what  is  being  attempted  by  H.R. 
3517. 

In  assessing  the  constitutional  problems 
with  H.R.  3517.  the  method  by  which  alien 
relatives  enter  the  United  States  should  be 
considered.  Some  people  have  labored  under 
the  misconception  that  an  alien  has  the 
right  to  enter  this  country  as  a  lawful  per- 
manent resident,  as  long  as  he  establishes 
that  he  has  certain  family  ties  here.  This  is 
not  the  case.  Such  an  alien  has  no  right 


'  The  only  provision  we  are  aware  of  which  limits 
the  ability  of  a  class  of  lawful  permanent  residents 
to  bring  In  relatives  is  contained  in  a  regulation.  8 
C.P.R.  211.5(c)  states  that  alien  commuters  (who 
are  lawful  permanent  residents)  may  not  qualify 
for  immigration  benefits  on  behalf  of  relatives  until 
they  take  up  residence  in  the  United  States.  See 
also  Matter  of  Diaz,  15  I&N  Dec.  488  (BIA  1975). 
Analogy  to  this  regulation  is  not  really  helpful, 
however,  as  the  lawful  residents  (and  citizens)  af- 
fected by  this  bill's  restrictions  live  in  the  United 
States  (see  section  101(a)(38)  of  the  Act,  8  U.S.C. 
1101(aK38)),  not  In  a  foreign  country,  as  commuters 
do. 
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whatsoever  to  enter  the  United  States.  The 
immigration  laws  provide  only  that  the 
United  States  citizen  or  lawful  permanent 
resident  relative  may  file  a  visa  petition  on 
behalf  of  an  alien  relative.  Section  204  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  8 
U.S.C.  1154.  Moreover,  the  filing  of  a  visa 
petition  is  only  the  first  step  in  an  alien  rel- 
ative's admission  to  the  country.  Even  if  the 
visa  petition  is  granted,  the  alien  still  has  no 
right  to  have  an  immigrant  visa  issued,  or  to 
enter  the  country  as  an  immigrant.  See  e.g. 
section  204(f)  of  the  Act.  Thus,  it  is  only  the 
citizen  or  permanent  resident  relatives  who 
have  the  ability  to  bring  in  the  alien  rela- 
tives, and  their  ability  in  this  regard  is 
strictly  limited  by  the  dictates  of  Congress. 
There  is  no  right  even  for  citizens  and  resi- 
dents to  bring  In  relatives;  they  have  only 
the  statutory  privilege  of  doing  so,  as  Con- 
gress sees  fit  to  grant  it.  See  e.g.  Fiallo  v. 
fieZt  430  U.S.  787(1977). 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  we 
turn  to  the  arguments  which  we  expect  to 
be  made  against  these  sections  of  H.R.  3517. 
It  may  be  argued,  for  example,  that  the  bill 
discriminates  against  citizens  who  initially 
gained  their  resident  status  through  the  bill 
by  limiting  or  denying  their  ability  to  bring 
in  their  alien  relatives.  Except  for  the  fact 
that  a  naturalized  citizen  cannot  become 
President  (see  Article  II,  section  1  of  the 
Constitution),  the  rights  of  native  bom  citi- 
zens are  coextensive  with  those  of  natural- 
ized citizens,  and  Congress  may  not  abridge 
those  rights.  See  Schneider  v.  Rusk,  377  U.S. 
163  (1964).  It  follows  that  the  righU  of  all 
naturalized  citizens  are  coextensive,  regard- 
less of  how  they  initially  gained  their  lawful 
permanent  residence.  This  argument  could 
be  rebutted  by  returning  to  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  constitutional  right,  of  citizens 
or  anyone  else,  to  have  one's  family  brought 
to  the  United  States.  Citizens '  do,  however, 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  travel  within 
the  United  States  (see  e.g.  Shapiro  v. 
Thompson.  394  U.S.  618  (1969);  Agee  v. 
Vance,  —  U.S.  — ,  No.  80-83  (June  29,  1981)), 
and  it  might  be  eaid  that  sections  2(c)(2). 
and  2(c)(3)  of  this  bill  abridge  that  right. 
Section  2(c)(3)(A)(i)  presents  the  most  obvi- 
ous question  in  this  area,  since  it  specifically 
conditions  the  availability  of  an  immigra- 
tion benefit  on  a  citizen's  moving  out  of  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  Insofar  as  all  of  sections 
2(c)(2)  and  2(c)(3)  of  the  bill  in  effect 
punish  a  person  for  living  In  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  obtaining  permanent  residence 
through  special  legislation  relating  to  the  is- 
lands, all  of  those  sections  could  be  said  to 
violate  the  right  to  travel. 

The  right  to  travel  is  closely  tied  to  the 
right  of  persons  to  abide  In  any  state,  a 
right  which  has  long  been  recognized  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  See  Takahashi  v.  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  334  U.S.  410  (1948): 
Truoi  V.  Raich,  239  U.S.  33  (1915).  This  bill 
could  be  said  to  have  the  effect  of  abrogat- 
ing both  the  rights,  since  persons  living  In 
the  Virgin  Islands  do  not  enjoy  the  same 
ability  to  bring  their  relatives  into  the  coim- 
try  that  they  would  have  if  they  lived  else- 
where. This  line  of  thinking,  however,  even- 
tually leads  back  also  to  the  idea  that  there 


'  Although  some  cases  speak  of  the  right  of  citi- 
zens to  travel,  the  Supreme  Court  has  In  (act  re- 
served the  question  of  whether  the  right  to  travel 
also  applies  to  aliens,  See  Mathews  v.  Diaz.  426  U.S. 
67  (1976),  Graham  v.  Richardson,  403  U.S.  365 
(1971).  This  question  Is  not  crucial  to  analysis  of 
H.R.  3517,  since  the  bill's  restrictions  on  relative  pe- 
titions apply  to  citizen  petitioners  as  well  as  to 
lawful   permanent   resident   petitioners.    2(c)(2) 


is  no  constitutional   right  to  immigration 
benefits. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  a  federal  law  which  imposes  resi- 
dency requirements  on  aliens.  Specifically, 
the  Statute  mandated  that  an  alien  could 
not  become  eligible  for  a  federal  medical  in- 
surance program  unless  he  had  five  years 
continuous  residence  in  the  United  States, 
and  had  been  admitted  as  a  lawful  perma- 
nent resident.  Mathews  v.  Diaz,  462  U.S.  67 
(1976).  The  case  stands  for  the  proposition 
that  federal  laws  may,  in  effect,  discrimi- 
nate among  aliens,  allowing  t>enefits  to 
some  and  not  to  others,  depending  on  the 
duration  and  character  of  their  residence  In 
this  country.  Mathews  v.  Diaz  could  be  cited 
as  support  for  sections  2(c)(2)  and  2(c)(3)  of 
this  bill.  However,  the  case  is  clearly  distin- 
guishable In  that  the  law  at  issue  in  Math- 
ews v.  Diaz  made  no  distinctions  among 
aliens  based  on  the  state  (or  U.S.  territory) 
where  they  resided.  Given  the  right  to 
travel  and  to  live  in  any  state,  the  discrimi- 
nation based  on  place  of  residence  toithin 
the  United  States  which  is  contained  in  H.R. 
3517  may  be  harder  to  defend  than  the  dis- 
crimination allowed  in  Mathews  v.  Diaz. 

Nevertheless,  any  possible  constitutional 
attack  on  the  proposed  legislation  must  be 
viewed  in  light  of  Congress'  plenary  power 
to  control  the  admission  of  aliens  into  the 
United  States.  No  successful  challenge  to 
this  legislative  power  has  ever  been  made. 
See  1  Gordon  &  Rosenfleld  Immigration 
law  and  Procedure,  2-16,  2-17,  2-18  (1980). 
If  there  are  any  limits  at  all  on  Congress' 
power  to  legislate  In  this  area,  no  court  has 
yet  defined  them.  Laws  affecting  immigra- 
tion have  withstood  court  challenge  even 
where,  as  with  this  bill,  they  adversely  af- 
fected United  States  citizens.  See  Fiallo  v. 
Bell,  supra:  Kleindienst  v.  Mandel  408  U.S. 
753  (1972).  As  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  "over  no  con- 
ceivable subject  is  the  legislative  power 
more  complete  than  it  is  over  the  admission 
of  aliens."  Fiallo  v.  BeU,  supra,  at  792,  and 
cases  cited  therein.  It  is  our  view  that,  in 
light  of  these  precedents,  this  legislation 
could  withstand  constitutional  challenge. 

We  hope  that  these  comments  will  be  of 
help  to  you  in  preparing  your  opinion  on 
the  constitutionality  of  H.R.  3517. 

August  24, 1981. 
To:  David  Crosland,  General  Counsel,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service. 
From:  Larry  L  Simms,  Deputy  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 
Subject:    Constitutionality    of    H.R.    3517, 
97th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  To  authorize  the 
granting  of  pyermanent  residence  status 
to  certain  nonimmigrant  aliens  residing 
In    the    Virgin    Islands    of    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
This  responds  to  Mr.  Schmidt's  request  of 
July  24,  1981.  for  our  opinion  regarding  the 
constitutionality  of  H.R.  3517.  particularly 
§  2(c)(2)  &  (3).  H.R.  3517  would  provide  gen- 
erally that  certain  persons  who  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Virgin  Islands  as  nonimmi- 
grant alien  workers  under  §  101(a)(15)(H)(ii) 
of   the   Immigration   and   Nationality   Act 
(Act)  (H-2  workers),  may  have  their  status 
adjusted  to  that  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence.  The  bill,  would,  as 
wUl  be  explained,  infra,  restrict  the  abUity 
of  its  beneficiaries  to  facilitate  the  immigra- 
tion of  some  of  their  relatives  under  the 
preference  provisions  of  §  203  of  the  Act. 
Your  Inquiry  is  address«l  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  those  restrictions.  It  is  our  con- 


clusion that  the  courts  would  uphold  the 
constitutionality  of  §  2(c)(2)  dc  (3). 
I. 
The  background  of  the  bill,  as  explained 
in  the  testimony  of  INS  Associate  Commis- 
sioner Cannichael  before  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  is  as  follows:  In  the  1950's 
and  1960's  during  an  acute  labor  shortage  in 
the  Virgin  Islands,  over  13,000  alien  workers 
entered  the  Virgin  Islands  under  the  H-2 
program.  Most  of  those  workers  left  the 
Virgin  Islands  during  the  1970's,  but  about 
2000  of  them  and  their  dependents  remain 
there.  Although  they  were  admitted  as  tem- 
porary workers,  their  work  has  been  of  a 
permanent  nature  and  over  the  years  they 
have  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
economy  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Moreover, 
having  lived  in  the  United  States  for  long 
periods,  they  have  raised  families  there  and 
those  of  their  children  who  were  bom  on 
United  States  soil  are  American  citizens. 
The  bill  would  permit  the  adjustment  of  the 
status  of  those  H-2  workers  who  have  re- 
sided continuously  in  the  Virgin  Islands  for 
the  past  six  years  and  of  their  spouses  and 
foreign  bom  children  to  that  of  aliens  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  would  result  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
status  of  less  than  5600  persons  who  have 
resided  in  the  Virgin  Islands  for  consider- 
able periods  of  time.  Hence,  the  change  of 
their  status  from  nonimmigrant  to  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  as  such, 
is  not  likely  to  create  any  appreciable  ethnic 
or  social  (Uslocation,  even  in  a  small  island 
conununity  such  as  the  Virgin  Islands, 
which  has  slightly  less  than  100.000  inhabit- 
ants. 

In  the  past,  legislation  such  as  H.R.  3517 
has  apparently  been  Impeded  by  the  pros- 
pect that  after  the  status  of  the  H-2  work- 
ers has  been  adjusted  to  that  of  aliens  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence, 
their  frequently  large  families  living  abroad 
could  enter  the  United  States  under  the  im- 
mediate relative  provisions  of  §201'  or 
under  the  preference  provisions  of  §  203  of 
the  Act,'  and  settle  In  the  same  area  in 
which  their  sponsors  live.  Moreover,  once  a 
relative  is  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  he  In  turn  may  file  second  prefer- 
ence petitions  for  his  spouse  and  unmarried 
sons  and  daughters. 

This  secondary,  and  potentially  snowball- 
ing, effect  of  the  regularization  of  the 
status  of  H-2  workers  could  result  in  the 
influx  of  a  substantial  number  of  aliens  Into 
the  Virgin  Islands— possibly  greater  than 
the  number  of  those  whose  status  would  be 
adjusted  under  the  bill,  and  in  contrast  to 
the  adjustment  of  status  of  the  long  lime 
resident  H-2  workers  and  their  families,  is 
likely  to  create  serious  ethnic,  social,  and  fi- 
nancial problems.' 


'Immediate  relatives,  l.e..  minor  unmarried  chil- 
dren, parents,  and  spouses  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  may  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  with- 
out being  c»unt«d  against  the  numerical  limita- 
tions. 

'The  preference  provisions  pertinent  to  this 
memorandum  are  second  preference:  the  spouse 
and  unmarried  -sons  and  daughters  of  aliens  lawful- 
ly admitted  for  permanent  residence:  fourth  prefer- 
ence: married  sons  and  daughters  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  and  fifth  preference:  brothers  and 
sisters  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

'This  problem  is  one  which  has  prevented  the  ad- 
justment of  the  status  of  H-2  workers  on  Guam, 
and  resulted  in  the  postponement  of  the  extension 
of  the  Act  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.  See, 
Covenant  with  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
$  503(a>,  48  U.S.C.  {  1681.  note. 
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irgln  Islands.  The  right  to  maintain 
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the  basic  constitutional  freedom  to 
"  Hoipital  V  Maricopa  County.  415 
.974). 


crimination  which  amounU  to  a  denial  of 
due  process.  Boiling  v.  Sharpe.  347  U.S.  497 
499(1954). 

The  application  of  the  equal  protection 
principle  to  aliens,  even  those  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence.  Is  subject 
to  the  special  powers  of  Congress  over  immi- 
gration and  naturalization.  The  Court  ob- 
served in  Mathews  v.  Diaz,  426  U.S.  67,  80 
(1976).  that  under  those  powers  "Congress 
regularly  makes  rules  that  would  be  unac- 
ceptable If  applied  to  citizens"  and  upheld 
legislation  which  discriminated  against 
aliens  and  among  different  classes  of  aliens 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence. 
Ibid.  The  Court  also  expressed  Its  "special 
reluctance"  to  question  the  exercise  of  con- 
gressional judgment  in  this  field.  Id.  at  84. 
We  believe  that  §  2(c)(2)  and  §  2(c)(3)(B).  re- 
lating to  second  preference  petitions  filed 
by  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  would  be  held  constitutional 
under  the  Courts  analysis  because  Con- 
gress' attempt  to  deal  with  this  particular 
situation  in  the  manner  contemplated  Is 
surely  reasonable. 

Section  2(c)(3)(A).  which  relates  to  fourth 
and  fifth  preference  petitions  filed  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  raises  constitu- 
tional issues  of  a  different  nature.  Schneider 
V.  Rusk.  377  U.S.   163.  165-66  (1964).  reaf- 
firmed the  basic  rule,  going  back  to  Oabom 
V.  Bank  of  the  United  States.  9  Wheat.  (22 
U.S.)  738.  827  (1824).  and  embodied  In  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception to  the  qualification  for  the  Presi- 
dency, the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens  are 
of  the  same  dignity  and  coextensive  with 
those    of    native    bom    citizens.    Basically, 
every  naturalized  citizen  has  the  same  stat- 
ute under  our  Constitution  as  every  other 
citizen,  whether  native  born  or  naturalized. 
Equal  protection  claims,  however,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  dif- 
ferentiations for  justifiable  reasons,  to  fur- 
ther Important  governmental  objectives,  or 
to  advance  legitimate  state  interests.  Boil- 
ing  V.    Sharpe,    347    U.S.    497.    499   (1954); 
Schneider  v.  Rusk,  supra,  at  168:  Craig  v. 
Boren.  429  U.S.  190.  197  (1976):  Califano  v 
Webster.  430  U.S.  313,  316-17  (1977):  Duke 
Power  Co.  V.  Carolina  Env.  Study  Group 
438  U.S.  59.  84-94  (1978):  Vance  v.  Bradley 
440  U.S.  93.  97  (1979).  The  purpose  of  the 
discriminatory  provisions  of  §  2(c)(3)(A)  is, 
as  explained  above,  to  prevent  a  substantial 
surge  of  Immigration  into  the  Virgin  Islands 
some  five  to  seven  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  when  the  H-2  workers, 
whose  status  would  be  adjusted  under  the 
bill,  will  have  become  naturalized  citizens 
and  will  be  able  to  file  fourth  and  fifth  pref- 
erence petitions.  In  view  of  the  general  re- 
luctance of  the  courts  to  reexamine  congres- 
sional policies  in  the  field  of  immigration 
Galvan  v.  Press.  347  U.S.  522,  531-32  (1954): 
Fiallo  V.  Bell  430  U.S.  787,  792-796  (1977). 
we  believe  the  courts  should  and  would  rec- 
ognize   the    Congressional     determination 
that  §2(c)(3)(A)  serves  an  important  govern- 
mental purpose."  and.  on  that  basis,  reject 


any  constitutional  challenge  to  that  provi- 
sion. 

In  addition,  even  constitutional  rights  of 
citizens  must  yield  where  they  clash  with 
the  paramount  power  of  Congress  over  the 
admission  and  exclusion  of  aliens.  Klein- 
dienst  v.  Mandel.  supra  at  762,  held  that  the 
power  of  Congress  to  deny  admission  to 
what  It  considers  to  be  undesirable  aliens 
prevails  over  a  citizen's  First  Amendment 
right  to  "receive  Information  and  ideas. " 
Fiallo  V.  Bell,  supra  comes  even  closer  to  the 
issue  here  Involved.  In  that  case  fathers  of 
Illegitimate  children  claimed  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  pursuant  to  which  they 
were  precluded  from  obtaining  the  entry  of 
their  Illegitimate  children  as  Immediate  rel- 
atives under  §  201(a)  of  the  Act,  while  moth- 
ers were  permitted  to  do  so,  constituted  an 
unjustifiable  discrimination  based  on  the 
sex  of  the  citizen  parent.  The  Court  held.  In 
effect,  that  this  argument  was  irrelevant  as 
agairjst  the  plenary  powers  of  Congress  to 
define  the  classes  of  aliens  who  may  be  ad- 
mitted. 430  U.S.  at  792.  794,  795  &  n.6. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  analysis,  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  courts  will  uphold  the 
constitutionality  of  §2(c)(3)(A). 

D  1500 


•It  should  be  noted  that  in  contrast  to  52(c)(2). 
J(c)(3)<A)  does  not  contain  a  recital  of  the  purpose 
it  is  designed  to  accomplish.  Nor  are  we  aware  of 
any  congressional  finding  to  the  effect  that  the 
filing  of  fourth  and  fifth  preference  petitions  by 
citizens  whose  status  has  been  adjusted  by  the  bill 
is  more  likely  to  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
Virgin  Islands  than  the  filing  of  like  |>etitions  by 
other  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes.  We  strongly 
recommend  the  inclusion  of  such  findings  in  the 
legislation  or  its  legislative  history  in  order  to 
lessen  the  prospect  that  judicial  inquiry  into  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  governmental  purpose  served  by 


Mr.    PISH.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  given  unanimous  biparti- 
san support  to  a  bill  that  provides 
lawful  permanent  resident  status  to 
certain  people  who  have  lived  continu- 
ously in  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States  since  June  30,  1975.  This 
is  important  remedial  legislation  that 
focuses  on  the  plight  of  individuals 
who  have  enriched  the  life  and  econo- 
my of  the  Virgin  Islands  through  par- 
ticipation in  the  H-2  temporary 
worker  program.  These  workers  and 
their  families  presently  live  lives  of 
uncertainty— under  a  cloud  of  possible 
deportation.  The  unique  history  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  temporary  worker  pro- 
gram documents  the  special  circum- 
stances that  have  made  these  people 
de  facto  permanent  members  of  their 
community. 

The  Immigration  Service,  in  1956. 
adopted  special  procedures  designed  to 
facilitate  the  admission  into  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  of  temporary  workers 
from  the  British  Virgin  Islands.  The 
program  expanded  in  the  years  that 
followed  to  include  workers  from 
other  Caribbean  Islands  and  embrace 
a  wide  variety  of  jobs.  In  1970.  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  that  permit- 
ted spouses  and  minor  children  of  tem- 
porary workers  to  enter  the  United 
States  under  a  new  H-4  classification. 
A  special  House  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee study  noted  that  "(p)robably 
the  most  significant  impact  of  the  H-4 
provision  was  on  the  Virgin  Islands, 
where  its  effect  was  to  promote  family 
reunification  on  a  massive  scale."  That 
same  year,  the  Labor  Department 
adopted  new  procedures  essentially  in- 
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the  bill  would  lead  to  a  finding  of  unconstitutional- 
ity. 


tegrating  alien  workers  into  the  per- 
manent labor  force.  Nonimmigrant 
Virgin  Island  workers  became  eligible 
for  labor  certification  of  indefinite  du- 
ration—with freedom  to  change  from 
one  Labor  Department  approved  job 
to  another.  The  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee study  found  that  "the  May 
1970  program  appears  to  have  had  the 
desired  effect  of  integrating  the  non- 
immigrant aliens  into  the  permanent 
work  force,  particularly  considering 
the  unfavorable  economic  conditions 
on  the  Islands." 

H.R.  3517  provides  a  humane  re- 
sponse to  the  predicament  of  long- 
term  residents  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
who  came  to  that  territory  in  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  U.S.  law. 
The  Immigration  Subcommittee  study, 
published  in  1975.  found  general 
agreement  that  "there  is  a  "moral  obli- 
gation' to  those  H-2  workers  and  their 
families  who  have  established  substan- 
tial equities  while  working  and  resid- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  over  the 
years."  The  effort  to  provide  an  appro- 
priate legislative  solution,  however, 
ha^  been  frustrated  by  concerns  over 
the  impact  on  a  small  insular  territory 
of  the  future  migration  of  potentially 
large  numbers  of  relatives. 

The  unique  feature  about  the 
present  legislation  is  its  effort  to  con- 
sider both  the  needs  of  aliens  living 
today  in  limbo  status  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  the  limitations  on  the  terri- 
tory's capacity  to  absorb  substantial 
new  flows.  This  bill  balances  these 
considerations  by  providing  lawful  per- 
manent resident  status  to  long-term 
residents  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  im- 
posing severe  restrictions  on  the  possi- 
ble future  admission  of  relatives  of 
newly  legalized  aliens.  Approximately 
7.360  persons  presently  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  (out  of  a  total  estimated  popu- 
lation of  100.000)  will  qualify  under 
the  terms  of  H.R.  3517.  An  additional 
approximately  2.670  children  not  pres- 
ently living  in  the  Virgin  Islands  may 
gain  entry  through  the  exercise  of  pe- 
tition rights. 

The  limitations  this  legislation  im- 
poses on  petition  rights  is  a  deliberate 
exercise  of  congressional  authority 
over  immigration  and  the  territories. 
Both  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  submitted  opin- 
ions supporting  the  constitutionality 
of  provisions  of  this  legislation.  The 
bill,  moreover,  incorporates  explicit 
findings  documenting  the  need  "to 
prevent  a  secondary  migration  of  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  *  •  •  relatives  to 
the  Virgin  Islands." 

H.R.  3517  limits  secondary  migration 
in  the  following  ways: 

First,  section  2(c)(2)  permits  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to 
limit  the  number  of  immigrant  visas 


available  annually  for  spouses  and  un- 
married children  of  aliens  who  obtain 
permanent  resident  status  under  this 
legislation.  The  authority  to  limit 
these  visas  will  provide  a  mechanism 
for  mitigating  possible  adverse  effects 
of  significant  numbers  of  relatives 
coming  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

Second,  section  2(c)(3)  imposes  strin- 
gent limits  on  certain  petition  rights 
of  new  U.S.  citizens  who  first  obtain 
permanent  resident  status  under  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation.  These 
new  citizens  cannot  bring  in  married 
sons  and  daughters  or  siblings  unless 
they— the  new  citizens— establish  "to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  exceptional  and  extremely 
unusual  hardship  exists  for  permitting 
the  alien  to  receive  such  visa." 

Third,  parents  who  benefit  from  im- 
mediate relative  petitions  filed  by  per- 
sons adjusted  under  this  bill  cannot  in 
turn  bring  in  children  from  outside 
the  Virgin  Islands.  This  limitation  pre- 
vents the  admission— through  a  circui- 
tous route— of  brothers  and  sisters 
who  cannot  be  brought  in  directly. 

The  limitations  on  petition  rights,  it 
should  be  noted,  will  not  affect  the  ad- 
mission of  a  U.S.  citizen's  "immediate 
relatives."— children,  spouses,  and  par- 
ents—who are  exempt  from  numerical 
limitations  and  will  not  affect  admis- 
sion under  the  numerically  limited 
first  preference  of  unmarried  sons  and 
daughters  of  U.S.  citizens. 

Early  this  year,  the  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  recommended  that  "U.S.  law 
permit,  but  not  require,  special  treat- 
ment of  all  U.S.  territories."  Virgin  Is- 
lands history  and  demography  provide 
strong  support  for  special  congression- 
al action  in  this  case.  Virgin  Islands 
witnesses,  testifying  before  the  Immi- 
gration Subcommittee,  vigorously  ad- 
vocated passage  of  this  bill. 

We  have  at  hand- 
As  Delegate  Ron  de  Lugo  has  said— 
the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  our  regard 
for  the  rights  of  those  who,  adhering  to  our 
rules  and  laws  and,  at  times,  in  response  to 
our  open  invitation,  have  come  to  live  and 
work  among  us  and  who  now  choose  to 
make  this  their  permanent  home. 

H.R.  3517,  a  bill  which  will  promote 
social  justice  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
merits  favorable  consideration  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  elicit  from  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration.  Refugees, 
and  International  Law  (Mr.  Mazzoli) 
and  from  the  Delegate  from  the  Virgin 
Islands  (Mr.  de  Lugo)  that  they  agree 
with  me  that  the  limitations  on  peti- 
tion rights  imposed  by  this  legislation 
are  a  deliberate  exercise  of  congres- 
sional authority  over  immigration  war- 
ranted by  the  findings  enumerated  in 
section  1  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  certainly 


answer  the  gentleman's  question  di- 
rectly, yes,  that  the  limitation  of  pref- 
erence rights  is  well  within  the  power 
and  the  authority  of  Congress  as  dem- 
onstrated by  the  several  memoranda 
that  were  provided  to  us  and  by  the 
specific  case  of  Fiallo  v.  Bell,  430  U.S. 
787,  a  1977  case,  whicn,  while  dealing 
with  a  different  subject  matter,  con- 
cluded that  the  legislative  decision 
process  on  the  part  of  Congress  re- 
garding immigration  is  virtually  plena- 
ry and  that  it  is  solely  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress  and  wholly  outside  the 
power  of  the  court  to  control  matters 
of  immigration. 

So  I  would  answer  the  gentleman's 
question  in  the  affirmative. 

When  I  earlier  asked  permission  to 
insert,  as  a  part  of  this  record,  the 
legal  treatises  which  were  provided  to 
us  which  dealt  with  this  very  point. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Delegate  from  the  Virgin 
Islands  (Mr.  de  Lugo). 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  would  agree 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  and  I  also  join 
in  agreement  with  the  statement  just 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  PISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Honorable  Ron  de  Lugo. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  let 
me  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee,  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  provid- 
ing leadership  that  has  brought  us  to 
this  point.  I  can  say.  having  worked  on 
this  matter  for  a  long  time,  in  fact,  for 
almost  10  years,  that  it  took  tremen- 
dous leadership,  and  I  want  to  thank 
both  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Fish). 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  House  is  a 
bill  which  I  introduced  on  May  12, 
1981,  and  which  if  passed,  would  re- 
solve the  painful  and  frustrating  prob- 
lems caused  by  immigration  policy  spe- 
cifically affecting  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

H.R.  3517,  the  Nonimmigrant  Alien 
Adjustment  Act  of  1981,  is  concerned 
primarily  with  several  thousand  aliens 
living  legally  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands, nearly  all  of  them  having  come 
originally  from  the  British,  French, 
and  Dutch  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
and  nearly  all  of  them  having  come  at 
the  open  invitation  of  the  United 
States,  first  for  defense  construction 
and  later  to  help  man  the  economic 
boom  of  the  fifties  and  sixties. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  au- 
thored this  legislation.  It  is  a  humane, 
honorable,  and  sound  solution  to  a 
very  real  and  longstanding  problem 
and  I  ask  all  Members  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  essential  legislation. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  our  colleague,  the  Dele- 
gate from  the  Virgin  Islands. 

H.R.  3517,  I  believe,  is  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  will  promote  social  justice 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  merit  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  and  I  use  this  time  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  (Mr.  de  Lugo).  He 
was  very  generous  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  and  myself, 
and  we  appreciate  that.  But  certainly 
it  was  his  own  zeal  and  ardent  support 
of  the  bill  and  his  own  willingness  to 
chase  it  through  these  marble  halls  of 
Capitol  Hill  that  the  bill  is  where  it  is 
today.  So  the  real  tribute  here  today 
and  the  real  significant  reason  that 
there  is  success  in  the  offing  today  for 
H.R.  3517  is  because  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Delegate  from  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands.  I  want  to  personally— and  I 
think  I  speak  for  all  of  the  members  of 
our  committee— pay  him  that  kind  of 
commendation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3517,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  H.R. 
3517.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  now  entertain  unanimous- 
consent  requests  and  special  orders, 
until  approximately  4  p.m.,  when  the 
vote  on  those  suspensions  which  were 
postponed  earlier  will  be  taken. 

There  may  also  be  other  business  of 
the  House  at  that  time. 


BROOKS  HAYS-A  POLITICAL 
LEGEND  IN  ARKANSAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bethune) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  I  have  come  to  this  well  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  issues  of  the  day. 
Every  time  I  feel  very  honored  to 
stand  here  and  represent  the  people  of 
Arkansas. 

Our  State  has  produced  a  number  of 
giants.  It  has  been  one  of  my  greatest 
and  most  honored  chores  to  serve  in 
the  seat  held  by  two  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body.  The  outstand- 
ing attributes  and  the  character  of 
Wilbur  Mills  is  known  far  and  wide. 

And,  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
honoring  another  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative from  Arkansas— the  late 
Brooks  Hays.  It  was  my  sad  duty  re- 
cently to  inform  the  House  of  his 
death  on  October  11,  1981. 

When  I  first  got  to  Congress,  Brooks 
Hays  gave  me.  through  counsel,  a  per- 
spective on  public  service  that  put  me 
at  ease  and  helped  me  adjust  to  the 
rigors  of  congressional  life. 

Brooks  Hays  was  a  man  of  high  prin- 
ciple. It  was  obvious  watching  him 
work.  Just  when  most  Members  of  this 
body  would  have  thought  about  retir- 
ing. Brooks  Hays  was  going  stronger 
than  ever. 

His  principles,  his  faith,  his  charac- 
ter was  the  foundation  on  which  he 
lived  his  life.  His  principles  and  stand 
for  the  rule  of  the  law  in  all  likelihood 
cost  him  his  seat  in  Congress. 

During  a  time  in  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
when  hotter  heads  were  prevailing. 
Brooks  Hays  was  the  voice  of  modera- 
tion. He  worked  diligently  with  Arkan- 
sas officials  and  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration in  an  attempt  to  let 
reason  reign. 

Brooks  Hays'  contributions  are  incal- 
culable. His  interest  in  the  Close-Up 
program  has  brought  many  thousands 
of  high  school  students  to  study  the 
workings  of  their  government.  Legisla- 
tion introduced  by  Brooks  Hays 
brought  about  the  creation  of  the 
Capitol  Prayer  Room. 

But  Brooks  may  have  been  best  re- 
membered by  Members  of  this  body 
for  his  story-telling  ability.  In  fact, 
while  working  with  Presidents  Kerme- 
dy  and  Johnson,  Brooks  Hays  earned 
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the  title  "raconteur  of  the  White 
House." 

His  humor  served  him  well.  With  it, 
he  could  capture  attention  in  a  meet- 
ing or  discussion.  Many  is  the  time 
that  he  eased  tense  situations  with  a 
down-home  tale.  He  never  missed 
those  opportunities  to  make  a  larger 
point,  which  always  turned  out  to  be 
the  commonsense  solution  to  the 
thorniest  situations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  this 
body  could  not  be  present  today  for 
this  special  order,  but  they  are  joining 
us  in  spirit  as  we  pay  tribute  to  this 
giant  among  men.  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bol- 
LiNG);  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall);  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CoNTE);  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan);  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long); 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Reuss);  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Frost);  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Fascell);  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleagues  from  Arkan- 
sas for  having  this  special  order  on  my 
late  friend.  Brooks  Hays. 

Brooks  was  one  of  the  finest  public 
servants  of  the  post-World  War  II 
period.  Gentle,  wise,  and  kind,  he  was 
also  full  of  fun  and  good  humor.  But 
most  of  all.  I  admired  his  personal  po- 
litical courage.  He  lost  his  seat  in  the 
House  because  he  would  not  give  in  to 
the  overwhelming  wave  of  racism 
which  swept  the  South  and  his  con- 
gressional district  in  the  late  1950's. 
He  continued  his  varied  public  service 
after  his  defeat  and  was  an  inspiration 
to  many  of  us. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Brooks 
Hays  was  my  friend.  He  was  one  of  the 
finest  men  I  have  ever  known.  He  had 
a  quick,  warm  kind  of  humor  that  en- 
tertained in  a  gentle  way  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  Congressmen  and  constitu- 
ents. His  book.  "A  Hotbed  of  Tranquil- 
ity," is  a  gold  mine  of  political  humor 
and  political  good  will. 

If  anyone  ever  writes  a  sequel  to 
"Profiles  in  Courage,"  this  man  de- 
serves a  special  chapter  for  laying 
down  his  political  career  in  the  Little 
Rock  school  integration  controversy. 
He  was  a  political  martyr  in  the  cause 
of  brotherhood,  decency,  and  equality. 
When  put  to  the  test,  he  did  not 
ninch. 

There  was  a  Sinclair  Lewis  character 
in  one  of  the  Depression-era  books,  a 
modem  Pharisee  of  whom  someone 
said.  "He  would  have  been  as  horrified 
to  have  his  Christianity  doubted  as  he 
would  have  been  to  see  it  practiced." 

Brooks  Hays  preached  Christianity 
and  he  practiced  it  in  every  aspect  of 
his  life.  I  was  proud  of  his  support  and 
friendship,  and  I  wish  his  family  well. 


In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  well  summed  up  his  life  and 
his  impact.  The  editorial  follows: 
Brooks  Hays 

("I  would  not  recognize  myself  as  a  man  of 
courage.  I  would  prefer  to  speak  in  terms  of 
the  values  we  are  defending  .  .  .  The  patriot 
and  the  dissenter  may  inhabit  the  same 
heart.  We  are  not  really  disunited;  we  are 
merely  enjoying  our  freedoms.  Any  section- 
al cleavages  should  merely  spur  us  to  great- 
er exertions  in  building  bridges  of  under- 
standing.") 

What  Brooks  Hays  did  not  recognize 
about  himself— that  he  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary courage— was  never  more  na- 
tionally apparent  than  when  he  exerted 
himself  fearlessly  as  a  builder  of  those 
"bridges  of  understanding"  in  1957— a 
southern  congressman  who  stood  up  for 
racial  moderation  In  the  thick  of  a  bitter 
clash  over  the  desegregation  of  Central 
High  School  in  Uttle  Rock.  Ark.  Mr.  Hays, 
who  died  Monday  In  Chevy  Chase  at  the  age 
of  83.  knowingly  risked— and  suffered— po- 
litical defeat  the  following  year  at  the 
hands  of  a  segregationist  write-in  candidate. 
But  he  never  lost  his  respect  of  all  who  ap- 
preciated his  promotion  of  good  wiU.  his 
sponsorship  of  humanitarian  causes  and  his 
contributions  to  public  service. 

For  16  years  before  that  defeat,  Mr.  Hays 
had  represented  the  people  of  the  5th  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  with  an  unflagging  com- 
mitment to  racial  understanding.  When  the 
then-governor  of  the  state,  Orval  E.  Faubus, 
ordered  the  Arkansas  National  Guard  to 
block  school  desegregation.  President  Eisen- 
hower responded  by  ordering  U.S.  troops  to 
enforce  desegregation  orders.  Mr.  Hays  ar- 
ranged a  meeting  between  the  two  and, 
though  it  proved  fruitless,  continued  to 
speak  out,  refusing  to  yield  to  transient  pas- 
sions if  it  meant  deserting  his  convictions. 

His  compassion  extended  to  people  every- 
where—around the  world,  through  his  sup- 
port for  foreign  aid,  for  UNRRA  and  aid  to 
postwar  Great  Britain— and  right  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  through  his  early 
and  vigorous  support  for  home  rule.  In  1949 
Mr.  Hays  made  a  special  app>eal  for  the  Dis- 
trict, in  an  unscheduled  appearance  before 
an  Arkansas  Democratic  colleague  who 
headed  the  House  District  Judiciary  sub- 
committee and  who  opposed  home  rule. 
"You  would  get  democratic  government," 
said  Mr.  Hays,  "and  you  would  prove  to  the 
world  that  we  really  believe  in  government 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Mr.  Hays  was  also  a  relentless  raconteur 
whose  anecdotes,  yams  and  jabs  at  himself 
knew  no  match.  A  deeply  religious  man,  he 
once  explained  that  he  was  a  "great  believer 
in  ecumenism"  because  "the  e>rils  in  the 
world  are  too  much  even  for  the  southern 
Baptists  to  deal  with." 

We  said  It  once  in  this  space  17  years  ago, 
when  Brooks  Hays  left  official  Washington 
for  a  position  at  Rutgers  University,  and  we 
repeat  it  now:  He  was  one  of  the  gentlest 
spirits  in  this  hard-boiled  town— a  steadfast 
and  courageous  man. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleagues  from  Arkan- 
sas for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  most  distinguished 
former  Member  of  Congress,  Brooks 
Hays,  who  passed  away  earlier  this 
month. 

A  kindhearted  man  and  conscien- 
tious legislator,  Brooks  Hays  has  left 
his  mark  on  the  U.S.  Congress  with 


manifestations  of  his  compassion  and 
hard  work.  He  was  the  prime  force 
behind  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
gressional Prayer  Room,  a  place  of 
quiet  dignity  for  solitary  reflection. 
Because  of  his  desire  to  see  our  Na- 
tion's youth  educated  in  the  ways  of 
our  Government,  he  helped  found 
Close-Up,  a  program  that  has  provided 
firsthand  opportunities  for  our  youth 
to  experience  their  legislators  partici- 
pating in  the  democratic  process. 
What  better  model  could  they  have  to 
observe  than  Brooks  Hays?  His  dedica- 
tion to  his  parochial  and  national  con- 
stituencies was  exemplary  throughout 
his  16-year  career  in  the  House. 

As  a  founder  of  the  Former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Association.  Brooks 
Hays  was  always  available  for  counsel 
and  advice  to  new  and  younger  Mem- 
bers. He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of 
us  who  have  taken  advantage  of  his 
wisdom  and  intelligence  through  the 
years. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  a  politician  to  speak  with  his 
conscience.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to 
maintain  a  sense  of  humor  in  the  face 
of  rejection.  Yet  Brooks  Hays  was  able 
to  accomplish  these  tasks  and  more. 

He  endeavored  to  find  a  solution  to 
the  Little  Rock  desegregation  crisis  in 
the  face  of  extreme  racist  opposition. 
By  sticking  with  his  conscience  he 
found  defeat  and  indignation.  Brooks 
Hays  practiced  statesmanship  at  a 
time  when  it  was  neither  popular  nor 
profitable. 

Having  known  Brooks  Hays  shortly 
after  he  had  lost  his  seat  in  Congress 
for  his  beliefs  in  a  South  of  "human 
kindness,"  I  marvel  at  his  ability  to 
keep  his  spirits  and  goodwill.  As  a 
neighbor  in  Knoxville.  Tenn..  and  di- 
rector of  the  TV  A.  Hays  exemplified 
the  very  Christian  practices  which  he 
preached.  He  tiuned  the  other  cheek 
to  his  enemies  with  faith  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  peace  would  reign  in  the 
South  when  blacks  and  whites  joined 
hands  to  build  a  better  future. 

Despite  his  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
segregationists,  a  defeat  which  might 
make  others  vindictive.  Brooks  Hays 
maintained  his  humor.  His  tales  were 
parables  of  wit,  encouraging  us  to 
laugh  at  ourselves  in  our  pompous  at- 
titudes and  at  others  in  their  inno- 
cence. To  listen  to  these  tales  was  a 
joy  and  an  education  and  Brooks  Hays 
was  both  entertainer  and  teacher  for 
many  of  us. 

The  South  was  fortunate  to  have 
such  a  capable  spokesman  of  modera- 
tion and  conscience.  We  owe  him  a 
debt  for  encouraging  us  down  the  road 
of  integration  which  seemed  all  but 
impossible  a  few  decades  ago.  Brooks 
Hays  has  written  that  politics  was  his 
parish,  but  he  has  shown  that  states- 
manship was  his  religion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  1950's  auid  1960's  were  turbu- 
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lent  times  )ut  of  which  emerged  major 
victories  ior  civil  rights— and  some 
painful  del  eats  at  the  polls  for  legisla- 
tors who  held  fast  to  the  principles  of 
social  justice  and  equal  opportunity 
for  all. 

On  the  cusp  of  these  two  decades  of 
social  char  ge.  a  great  gentleman  went 
down  to  d  if  eat  as  he  tried  to  extend 
his  16  yeais  of  exemplary  service  as  a 
Representitive  from  Arkansas. 

I  am  sneaking,  of  course,  about 
Brooks  Ha^s,  to  whose  memory  we  are 
paying  muth  deserved  tribute  today. 

Brooks  H  ays  and  I  shared  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  it  was  like  to  lose  a  bid 
for  reelection  in  that  period  of  flux. 
There  was  very  real  fear  at  the  time  of 
the  transf  Drmations  looming  on  the 
horizon.  It  was  a  fear  of  the  unknown, 
but  it  claiiied  its  victims.  His  conduct 
was  truly  a  n  act  of  political  courage. 

Brooks  Hays  went  on  to  serve  his 
country  in  other  capacities.  He  became 
a  director  ( >f  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  and  an  adviser  to  Presidents 
Kennedy  a  nd  Johnson. 

I  am  pioud  that  Louisiana  State 
University  was  the  publisher  of  his 
autobiogra  }hy.  "Politics  Is  My 
Parish."  It  is  the  story  of  a  great  man 
of  principl<  i. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  par  ticipate  in  this  special  order 
for  form4r  Member  of  Congress 
Brooks  Ha^s.  He  was  my  dear  friend, 
£ind  I  shall  miss  him. 

Despite  he  fact  that  he  left  Con- 
gress over  :!0  years  ago.  Brooks  Hays  is 
well  remeihbered  for  his  courageous 
effort  to  lief  use  the  explosive  clash 
over  the  ntegration  of  Little  Rock 
Central  Hijh  School.  Brooks'  attempt 
to  mediate  one  of  our  Nation's  earliest 
and  uglies  desegregation  battles  led 
to  his  political  defeat.  But  it  earned 
him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
colleagues  and  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Brooks'  involvement  in  the  Little 
Rock  incident  was  the  culmination  of 
a  congressional  career  devoted  to 
racial  moderation  at  home  and  gener- 
ous auid  constructive  aid  abroad. 
Brooks  realized  that  our  international 
influence  i;  better  served  through  aid 
programs  that  meet  real  human  needs 
than  throjgh  a  myriad  of  million- 
dollar  amu ;  deals.  His  work  in  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  on  behalf  of 
numerous  ]  >ostwar  aid  bills  was  an  out- 
standing eiiample  of  a  morally  enlight- 
ened approach  to  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  Congress, 
Brooks  performed  valuable  service  to 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  A 
gentle  spirit  and  a  deeply  religious 
man,  he  ro  se  from  a  church  deacon  in 
his  native  Russellville,  Ark.,  to  the 
presidency  of  the  8-million-member 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  from 
1957  to  195  9. 

Brooks  ]  lays  represented  the  best 
humanitarian  and  socially  progressive 


traditions  of  his  party.  In  a  time  of 
headlong  retreat  from  our  social  and 
economic  responsibility  to  the  less  for- 
tunate at  home  and  around  the  world, 
the  work  of  Brooks  Hays  points  us 
toward  a  better  course. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
saddened  by  the  passing  of  our  former 
colleague.  Brooks  Hays  of  Arkansas. 

Brooks  Hays  was  a  close  friend  of 
Judge  Sarah  Hughes  of  Dallas.  Tex., 
the  Federal  judge  who  swore  in 
Lyndon  Johnson  when  President  Ken- 
nedy was  assassinated.  It  was  during 
the  time  that  I  served  as  Judge 
Hughes'  law  clerk  that  I  came  to  learn 
about  Brooks  Hays. 

And  what  I  learned  about  this  man 
makes  me  realize  that  very  few  people 
today  can  claim  more  courage  and 
moral  conviction  than  Brooks  Hays 
could  have  claimed.  He  was  the  kind 
of  public  official  who  knew  when  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  Hays  himself 
once  said  that  'no  person  should  hold 
public  office  who  is  not  willing  to  risk 
political  suicide  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people." 

Hays  did  in  fact  risk  political  suicide 
during  the  1957  Little  Rock  desegrega- 
tion crisis.  Yet  when  he  was  defeated 
for  reelection  the  following  year— 
probably  because  of  the  stand  he  took 
in  Little  Rock— he  left  Washington 
with  the  same  courage  of  conviction 
that  motivated  him  during  that  very 
dark  time  in  our  history.  The  example 
he  set  in  Little  Rock  surely  affected 
the  later  course  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  America. 

Hays  was  also  the  kind  of  man  who 
did  not  let  personal  trials  affect  his 
faith  in  our  system  of  government. 
After  losing  his  congressional  seat  in 
1958.  he  returned  to  Washington  to 
serve  in  both  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son administrations.  And  he  was  a 
man  whose  religious  faith  led  him  out- 
side his  professed  religion.  He  was  a 
strong  Baptist  and  participated  in 
Baptist  Church  affairs.  But  he  was 
also  given  the  highest  honors  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews— and  he  received  audiences  from 
two  Popes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  will  be  kind  to 
Brooks  Hays.  He  set  an  example  of  de- 
cency in  life  and  in  government,  and 
he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  those  of  us 
who  now  struggle  to  overcome  the 
problems  of  our  country.  I  for  one 
hope  that  I  can  devote  the  energy,  the 
vision,  and  the  principles  of  Brooks 
Hays  to  that  task. 

To  his  wife  and  all  who  admired 
him.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  gentlemen  from 
Arkansas  for  this  exceptional  opportu- 
nity to  pay  tribute  to  our  former  col- 
league, the  late  Brooks  Hays.  Those  of 
us  who  knew  him  and  were  privileged 
to  serve  with  him  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives share  a  genuine  sense  of 
loss  over  his  death,  not  only  because 


he  was  a  friend  whom  we  will  miss  but 
because  he  symbolized  integrity. 

Brooks  Hays'  decision  to  support  the 
desegregation  of  schools  in  the  face  of 
strongly  committed  opposition  stands 
as  an  ideal  for  us  all  of  courage  and  fi- 
delity to  one's  convictions.  His  exam- 
ple inspired  people  of  all  ages  and  oc- 
cupations, but  the  students  of  our 
country  were  the  group  that  most  in- 
spired him. 

The  young  people  who  attended  his 
lectures  and  sought  a  greater  under- 
standing of  government  over  the  years 
were  a  continual  source  of  personal 
fulfillment  for  Brooks  Hays.  He  was 
an  early  advocate  of  programs  to  bring 
students  into  direct  contact  with 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  the  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  processes.  As  a 
member  of  the  original  board  of  direc- 
tors at  Close-Up.  he  was  able  to  take 
an  active  role  in  providing  this  kind  of 
meaningful  learning  experience  to 
high  school  students.  For  the  past  11 
years  since  the  birth  of  Close-Up.  he 
continued  to  contribute  so  much  of 
himself  to  this  worthwhile  project. 
The  wit.  insight,  and  expertise  he 
brought  to  this  work  influenced  a  gen- 
eration of  students  and  will  remain  a 
lasting  memorial  to  this  highly  re- 
spected legislator. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  join  this  special  order  paying 
tribute  to  Brooks  Hays.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve  in  three  Congresses  with  him. 

He  was  a  dedicated  Democrat  who 
worked  harmoniously  with  Republi- 
cans. Brooks  Hays  was  a  gifted  writer 
and  storyteller,  enriching  the  lives  of 
all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
his  writings  or  hearing  his  insightful 
anecdotes. 

He  was  a  calming  influence  during 
times  of  turmoil,  most  notably  during 
the  desegragation  of  Arkansas's 
schools. 

Brooks  Hays  was  an  American  patri- 
ot whose  sensitivity  for  the  needs  of 
others  transcended  the  borders  of  this 
land.  He  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  government  and  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Brooks  Hays  was  a  man  who  gave 
freely  of  his  time  and  talents  and  we 
are  better  for  having  known  him. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  me  in  extending 
sincerest  sympathies  to  his  wife, 
Marian,  his  son.  Steel  Hays,  and  his 
daughter,  Betty  Brooks  Bell. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  member  of  the  Arkan- 
sas delegation  (Mr.  Hahmerschmidt). 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  What  remains  to  be  said 
about  Brook  Hays— Congressman,  ad- 
viser to  Presidents,  statesman,  and 
author— that  has  not  already  been 
said  by  some  of  the  Nation's  most  pow- 
erful men  and  women?  The  answer  is. 
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nothing.  And  that  in  itself  reveals  a 
great  deal  about  this  man  who  came  to 
be  respected  and  loved  in  such  a  spe- 
cial way  by  so  many. 

Taking  this  opportunity  to  honor 
the  memory  and  service  of  this  rare  in- 
dividual, the  eloquent  words  of  his 
good  friend.  Dr.  Jerry  Warmath. 
linger  as  a  fitting  sunmiary  of  Brooks 
Hays'  life: 

His  death  marks  the  passing  of  a  man 
among  us  who  stood  for  what  was  right  and 
good,  a  man  of  strength  and  integrity,  who 
was  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  his  convic- 
tions and  yet  who.  through  it  all,  main- 
tained a  wonderful  sense  of  humor  and  good 
will  about  it.  He  was  one  who,  in  a  construc- 
tive way,  brought  together  the  Christian 
faith,  with  a  commitment  to  the  political 
sphere  of  life,  and  did  it  is  a  way  that  many 
of  us  have  not  been  able  to  do. 

One  of  Arkansas'  favorite  sons. 
Brooks  Hays  represented  the  fifth  dis- 
trict for  16  years  in  this  body,  before 
being  defeated  for  reelection  in  1958  in 
the  wake  of  the  historic  clash  between 
Federal  and  State  forces  over  the  inte- 
gration of  Little  Rock's  Central  High 
School.  Mr.  Hays  voluntarily  entered 
the  picture  in  an  attempt  to  defuse 
the  turmoil  which  had  erupted  and  ar- 
ranged a  breakthrough  meeting  be- 
tween President  Eisenhower  and  Gov- 
ernor Faubus. 

During  his  tenure  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Brooks  served  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
8  years  until  1950  when  he  switched  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  8 
years  and  developed  his  reputation  for 
a  nonpartisan  approach  to  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

In  1953.  the  Congressman  was  hu- 
morously labeled  "Reverend  Hays"  by 
his  colleagues  in  the  House  when  he 
successfully  passed  a  resolution  creat- 
ing a  nondenominational  prayer  room 
off  the  Capitol  rotunda.  An  active 
churchman  throughout  his  life.  Mr. 
Hays,  in  1957,  became  only  the  second 
layman  to  be  elected  president  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  In  fact, 
he  traveled  to  Rome  in  1964  to  observe 
the  Vatican  Council  and  after  a  pri- 
vate audience  with  Pope  Paul  VI,  Mr. 
Hays  stated.  "Good  will  is  making  the 
differences  less"  among  the  world's 
churches.  In  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing ecumenical  work,  he  was 
awarded  the  highly  acclaimed  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  Award  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  in 
1975.  the  organization's  highest  award. 

After  his  election  defeat  in  1958.  Mr. 
Hays  was  appointed  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. He  served  in  the  TVA  post 
until  1961.  when  he  was  appointed  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  after  John 
F.  Kennedy  was  inaugurated  as  Presi- 
dent. Later.  Mr.  Hays  was  moved  from 
the  State  Department  to  become  a 
White  House  staff  member,  a  position 
he  also  held  under  President  Johnson. 
In  1965.  President  Johnson  named  Mr. 
Hays  as  a  special  consultant  to  the 


Justice  Department  to  put  into  effect 
the  new  Community  Relations  Service, 
which  was  established  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Mr.  Hays  left  gov- 
ernment in  1966  to  become  a  full-time 
professor  at  Rutgers  University  in 
New  Jersey.  However,  this  did  not 
mark  the  end  of  his  conmiitment  to 
good  govenmient.  In  fact,  in  1968.  he 
was  one  of  the  founding  fathers  of  the 
Southern  Committee  on  Political 
Ethics  devoted  to  improving  the  tone 
of  political  activity. 

In  1970.  Brooks  Hays,  the  gifted  rac- 
onteur, was  selected  master  of  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Former  Members  of  Con- 
gress Club,  which  he  cofounded.  In 
fact,  he  collected  his  political  humor 
in  a  remarkable  book  entitled,  "A 
Hotbed  of  Tranquility."  which  con- 
tains innumerable  enjoyable  political 
parables.  I  was  flattered  and  pleased 
when  he  sent  me  an  autographed 
copy. 

It  was  the  private  character  of 
Brooks  Hay  which  never  ceased  to 
amaze  me.  since  his  political  career 
was  marked  by  his  resilience  of  spirit. 
His  indomitable  drive  conquered  major 
political  disappointments  large  enough 
to  bring  many  people  into  bitterness. 

My  first  impression  of  Brooks  Hays 
was  that  he  was  an  eternal  optimist 
with  varied  interests.  His  interests  in 
foreign  policy,  civil  rights,  and  farm 
programs  could  rightfully  be  enumer- 
ated as  major  commitments  of  a  man 
who  expressed  his  views  on  almost  ev- 
erything. Upon  meeting  this  man.  I 
was  immediately  cognizant  of  the  wit. 
intellect,  and  good  nature  that  marked 
his  public  life.  I  found  him  easy  to  like 
and  can  attest  to  his  warm,  outgoing 
nature.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
witness  flashes  of  his  rarest  gift  of 
all— his  keen  sense  of  humor— al- 
though I  might  add  that  he  seemed  to 
laugh  with  others  and  never  at  them. 

Brooks  Hays'  life  was  marked  by 
hard  work,  determination,  and  high 
goals.  These  principles,  through  which 
he  attained  his  greatness,  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  serve  the  citi- 
zens of  our  great  Nation.  Brooks  Hays 
has  been  described  in  many  ways  by 
many  people,  but  no  one  ever  accused 
him  of  not  being  convinced  that  his 
actions  were  not  in  the  national  inter- 
est, or  that  he  lacked  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  to  communicate  his  be- 
liefs and  ideals.  It  was  my  honor  and 
pleasure  to  know  him  as  a  friend. 

My  wife  Ginny  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  dear  wife  of 
59  years,  Marian,  his  daughter  Betty, 
his  son  Steele,  an  associate  justice  of 
the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court,  and  all 
the  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  so 
much  written  in  praise  and  respect 
about  our  friend  that  I  doubt  that 
even  the  Congressional  Record  could 
properly  accommodate  it;  however.  I 
am  including  some  of  the  additional 


articles  and  comments  about  the  re- 
markable life  of  Brooks  Hays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  inunortal  writ- 
ing by  Brooks  Hays  was  'A  Southern 
Moderate  Speaks."  This  book  was 
written  after  the  turmoil  in  Little 
Rock. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  then  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer,  reviews  the 
t)ook  in  the  March  14  edition,  Satur- 
day Review.  In  that  review.  Mr.  Dan- 
iels writes: 

Pew  politicians  in  our  time,  anywhere,  cer- 
tainly in  the  South,  can  qualify  for  the  role 
of  the  angel  so  well  as  Mr.  Hays.  An  authen- 
tic Southerner,  he  has  played  a  long  and 
useful  role  as  a  man  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  poor  people  in  the  South,  black  and 
white.  ...  He  labored  steadily  in  the  vine- 
yard of  better  race  relations. 

Mr.     Speaker.     I     submit     for    the 

Record,  a  copy  of  Mr.  Daniels'  review 

of  "A  Southern  Moderate  Speaks": 

[Prom  the  Saturday  Review,  Mar.  14,  19591 

Relevant  Words  Between  Roahs 

(By  Jonathan  Daniels) 

Undoubtedly  among  all  the  noises.  North 
and  South,  around  the  emotional  word  "in- 
tegration" the  voice  of  the  Southern  moder- 
ate may  sometimes  sound,  as  former  Con- 
gressman Brooks  Hays  seems  to  suggest, 
only  like  the  murmur  of  the  grass  growing 
or  the  heartbeat  of  a  squirrel.  Perhaps  such 
a  voice  can  be  disregarded  as  almost  imper- 
ceptible. Maybe  between  roars  it  is  irrele- 
vant now. 

Yet  the  voice  of  Mr.  Hays,  recently  reject- 
ed as  a  politician  in  the  furies  engendered  at 
Little  Rock,  deserves  attention  as  that  of  a 
man  stating  the  religious  and  legal  faith  of 
one  prominent  Southerner.  As  it  speaks  for 
the  conscience  of  many  Southerners,  his 
book  may  provide  the  candle  which  will 
light  our  way.  Still,  this  story  as  here  writ- 
ten chiefly  proves  that  the  Pilgrim  needs  to 
be  wary  in  the  Southern  dark.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Hays  seems  in  essence  to  have  written  a  sort 
of  unfinished  autobiography  of  an  angel  in 
Bedlam. 

Pew  politicians  in  our  time  anywhere,  cer- 
tainly in  the  South,  can  qualify  for  the  role 
of  the  angel  so  well  as  Mr.  Hays.  An  authen- 
tic Southerner,  he  has  played  a  long  and 
useful  role  as  a  man  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  poor  people  in  the  South,  black  and 
white.  He  worked  in  New  Deal  agencies  de- 
signed to  lift  low  Southern  living  standards 
many  years  before  he  became  an  earnest 
Democratic  Congressman  and  the  equally 
devoted  president  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention.  Nobody  who  knows  him  has 
ever  questioned  his  good  will  for  all  men  as 
both  politician  and  layman.  He  labored 
steadily  in  the  vineyard  of  better  race  rela- 
tions. Yet  as  Southerner,  in  1956.  he  signed 
the  so-called  Southern  Manifesto  protesting 
the  Supreme  Court  integration  decision. 

So  politically  he  was  squarely  and  safely 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  until  he  put  him- 
self really  in  the  middle,  in  1957,  between 
Governor  OrviUe  Faubus  and  Presidential 
Assistant  Sherman  Adams.  There  are  plenty 
of  Americsms  today  whose  opinion  of  those 
two  men  is  such  that  they  think  Mr.  Hays, 
between  them,  was  lucky  to  get  off  with  the 
loss  of  his  seat  if  he  saved  his  skin. 

Yet.  such  is  Mr.  Hays's  charity  that  in 
this  book  both  Sherman  Adams  and  Orville 
Paubus  appear  less  as  the  malicious  mill- 
stones which  ground  him  up  than  as  eml- 
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nent  and  far  from  evil  personages.  Indeed, 
while  this  took  leaves  entirely  untold  the 
climactic  wilte-in  campaign  with  Paubus's 
support  by  which  Hays  was  defeated, 
Faubus  sometimes  seems  almost  as  much  a 
victim  of  th(  i  circumstances  which  surround- 
ed him  as  R  lys  does. 

The  resull  is  a  strange  book.  It  is  rich  in 
its  disclosu|-e  of  the  eagerness  of  many 
Southerner^  for  solutions  of  this  heated  na- 
tional problem  in  warmheart  and  good  will. 
Yet  it  avoid*  the  story's  own  implicit  conclu- 
sion in  omiBting  the  facts  about  tdr.  Hays's 
own  defeat  I  last  November.  Obviously  Mr. 
Hays  does  n|ot  regard  that  as  the  end  of  the 
story.  He  siigests  that  he  is  reserving  it  for 
future  writing  which  may  include  a  happier 
ending  for  Ifimself  and  for  the  South. 

He  leaves  us  now,  however,  with  an  unrav- 
eled thouglj  revealing  recital  of  the  fum- 
bling in  thelexecutive  offices  in  Washington 
and  Little  Hock  which  resulted  only  in  more 
confusion,  mrce,  and  anger.  As  such  it  is  a 
story  muchfsadder  than  the  mistreatment 
of  one  weil-meanlng  Congressman  who, 
though  beaten  by  his  own  people,  still  has 
high  hope  ff  r  solutions  for  them  and  for  his 
country.  t< 

Even  afier  leaving  this  institution, 
Brooks  Hiys  never  forgot  this  body, 
nor  did  his  service  to  it  end.  Mr.  Hays, 
along  w^h  former  Congressman 
Walter  H. !  Judd.  founded  the  Former 
Members  6t  Congress,  Inc..  a  nonprofit 
educations!  and  social  group  formed 
to  promot;  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment at  th  e  national  level. 

The  hop  B  of  Mr.  Hays  and  Mr.  Judd 
was  to  improve  the  public's  under- 
stjmding  c  I  the  Congress  as  an  institu- 
tion. The  association  was  formed  not 
as  a  "nimr  Congress." 

The  idea,  to  form  the  association 
came  to  llr.  Hays  after  speaking  in 
1970  to  students  at  the  University  of 
Massachuj  etts.  In  that  speech,  he 
urged  his  former  colleagues  to  orga- 
nize just  as  Members  of  Parliament 
had  done  i  n  Britain  and  Canada. 

Hays  an  1  Judd  started  talking  about 
the  idea,  ind  started  work  in  a  small 
building. ".  'hey  soon  had  to  move,  how- 
ever, beca  ise  of  financial  problems.  To 
keep  it  gding.  Dr.  Judd  donated  the 
use  of  his  aasement.  Dr.  Judd  also  sup- 
plied clerii  :al  help. 

A  major  push  began  to  receive 
money,  aid  the  organization's  first 
grant  came  from  the  Lilly  Drug  Foun- 
dation. Tt  e  money  was  soon  matched, 
and  other  grants  have  followed. 

The  orgi  inization  has  now  blossomed 
into  a  $250,000  grant-endowed  oper- 
ation. Th(t  offices  are  on  Connecticut 
Avenue,  and  the  operation  is  directed 
by  forme-  Congressmen,  alternating 
parties  ea  :h  term. 

In  the  lirst  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, ther?  were  60  former  Members. 
Now,  the  1  >ody  has  grown  to  more  than 
double  tl  e  existing  House  member- 
ship, and  meets  twice  a  year. 

According  to  Dr.  Judd,  Brooks  Hays 
had  jokinjly  commented  that  neither 
of  them  would  be  remembered  for 
great  legislative  acts  or  acts  of  cour- 
age; rath(r,  that  if  they  were  remem- 


bered, it  would  be  for  forming  the 
Former  Members  of  Congress  group. 

In  reminiscing  about  Mr.  Hays,  Dr. 
Judd  said  Brooks  was  not  just  known 
for  his  intellect,  dedication,  and 
unique  way  of  capturing  an  issue  in  a 
story.  Brooks  Hays  would  be  remem- 
bered for  his  ability  to  win  people  over 
to  his  side.  Dr.  Judd  said  Brooks  Hays 
would  also  be  remembered  for  his  abil- 
ity to  stand  by  the  principle  of  an 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Judd  is  right. 
Brooks  Hays  was  a  man  who  embodied 
the  best  of  this  institution.  In  defeat 
or  victory.  Brooks  Hays  never  stopped 
loving  his  colleagues,  his  State, 
Nation,  or  its  people.  He  also  was  a 
man  who  believed  in  standing  beside  a 
principle,  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Brooks  Hays  was  a  man 
with  whom  we  all  should  be  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Brooks  Hays  was 
known  far  and  wide  for  his  sense  of 
humor  and  wit.  Hays  used  humor  as  a 
forensic  tool.  He  would  use  his  sense 
of  humor  to  win  friends  or  to  create 
an  atmosphere  for  friendly  discussion 
rather  than  rancorous  debate. 

Often,  he  would  direct  his  humor  at 
himself.  He  would  comment  on  his 
hairpiece,  saying,  "What  God  hath  not 
wrought,  I  went  out  and  bought!" 

He  also  liked  to  tell  of  his  father's 
answer  to  the  question,  "Have  you 
heard  Brooks'  last  speech?"  His  father 
would  answer,  "I  hope  so!" 

Of  Brooks  Hays'  many  talents,  one 
was  his  uncanny  wit  and  his  ability  to 
transform  it  into  writing.  In  a  review 
of  "Hotbed  of  Tranquility,"  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  says: 

This  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most 
delicious  political  books  of  the 
year.  .  .  .  Because  Brooks  Hays  is  a  deeply 
serious  man,  he  is  also  a  deeply  witty  man. 
He  cannot  resist  the  comic  perspective  and 
he  uses  humor,  not  as  a  technique  of  acqui- 
escence, but  as  a  strategy  of  gentle  subver- 
sion. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Schlesinger's  review  of  this  American 
classic  by  Mr.  Hays.  I  include  it  in  the 
Recori)  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review. 

June  23.  1968] 

Grass  Roots 

("Hotbed  of  Tranquility."  My  Life  in  Five 

Worlds.   By   Brooks   Hays.   238   pp.   New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $4.95.) 
(By  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.) 

This  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most 
delicious  political  books  of  the  year.  Its 
author,  it  must  be  frankly  said,  has  been 
president  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion: an  eight-term  Congressman  defeated 
by  his  Arkansas  constituency  because  he  be- 
lieved too  strongly  in  equal  rights  for  Ne- 
groes; president  of  the  Arkansas  Conference 
of  Social  Work:  an  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt 
Professor  of  Public  Affairs  at  Rutgers.  Evi- 
dently, one  would  think,  a  deeply  serious 
man:  and  one  would  be  right. 

Because  Brooks  Hays  is  a  deeply  serious 
man.  he  is  also  a  deeply  witty  man.  He 
cannot  resist  the  comic  perspective  and  he 
uses  humor,  not  as  a  technique  of  acquies- 


cence, but  as  a  strategy  of  gentle  subversion. 
So  he  tells  the  story  of  the  school  board  in  a 
Southern  town  which  had  only  enough 
money  to  build  one  new  school  building. 
This  was  before  the  desegregation  decision; 
and  the  board  called  in  the  leading  spokes- 
man for  the  Negro  community  to  ask 
whether  the  blacks  would  be  aggrieved  if 
the  money  were  spent  on  the  white  school. 
"No,  Indeed,"  was  the  answer.  "I  can  think 
of  nothing  that  would  help  our  Negro 
people  more  than  having  better  educated 
white  people." 

"A  Hotbed  of  TranquUity"  is  a  profoundly 
American  book.  Hay's  father  was  a  product 
of  western  Arkansas,  one  of  America's  last 
frontiers.  For  Hays  himself,  growing  up  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Ozarks,  the  frontier  was 
still  a  vivid  presence.  He  is  a  master  of  hill- 
country  idiom  and  folklore,  with  its  rich, 
unexpected,  throwaway  jokes:  as  Donald  G. 
Herzberg  well  puts  it  in  his  appreciative 
foreward,  "Brooks  has  almost  perfect  pitch, 
when  it  comes  to  capturing  American  folk 
humor." 

Hays  tells  us  of  the  old  grandmother  who 
fell  sick  and  received  a  bedside  examination 
from  a  new  doctor  in  town.  Afterward  she 
said  to  her  daughter,  "Wasn't  that  nice  of 
the  new  preacher  to  come  to  see  me?"  "No, 
mother,"  the  daughter  said,  'that  was  the 
new  doctor. "  "Doctor!"  exclaimed  the  old 
lady,  and,  after  a  moment,  "Well,  I  thought 
he  was  rather  familiar  for  a  preacher." 
Then  there  was  the  card  game,  in  the 
middle  of  which  one  of  the  players  looked 
up  and  said  sharply:  "Now  play  the  cards 
fair,  Reuben!  I  know  what  I  dealt  you!"  Nor 
can  I  forbear  to  quote  the  story  about  the 
hypochondriac  who  got  little  sympathy 
when  he  was  alive  but  had  the  last  word  by 
inscribing  on  his  tombstone:  ""I  told  you  I 
was  sick."' 

Mark  Twain  would  have  enjoyed  this 
book,  even  if  its  author  once  served  in  Con- 
gress. "Reader,  suppose  you  were  an  idiot," 
wrote  Mark  Twain.  ""And  suppose  you  were 
a  member  of  Congress.  But  I  repeat  myself." 
Hays  himself  tells  about  the  survey  of  law- 
school  graduates  which  showed  that  the  A 
students  had  returned  as  teachers,  the  B 
students  were  out  practicing  law,  the  C  stu- 
dents were  making  money  in  business,  and 
the  D  students  were  in  Congress.  He  also  re- 
minds us  of  the  woman  who  was  asked  how 
she  had  voted  in  a  recent  election.  "Vote?" 
she  said.  "I  never  vote.  It  only  encourages 
'em." 

There  are  other  great  political  stories 
here.  When  Gov.  Zebulon  Vance  of  North 
Carolina  contemplated  marrying  a  Catholic 
lady,  his  political  advisers,  thinking  of  the 
rural  vote,  strongly  counseled  against  it. 
Vance  was  unmoved.  "I  know  what  I'm 
doing,"  he  said.  "And  don't  try  to  talk  me 
out  of  it.  If  you're  thinking  of  rum,  rebel- 
lion and  Romanism,  let  me  just  teU  you  I've 
survived  the  first  two,  and  now  I  intend  to 
try  the  third!"  And  there  was  the  time  when 
Tom  Connally,  rurming  for  re-election  in 
Texas,  was  asked  by  a  belligerent  listener  at 
the  end  of  a  speech,  "How  do  you  stand  on 
the  cotton  issue?  "  Connally  quickly  replied. 
'I'm  okay  on  that  one.  Are  there  any  other 
questions?" 

I  cannot  quite  make  out  what  Hay's  five 
worlds  are  supposed  to  be;  and,  as  one  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  occupy  an  office 
next  to  his  in  the  White  House,  I  am  sure 
that  this  is  a  gross  understatement.  By  my 
calculation  this  book  covers  at  least  eight 
worlds:  the  hill  country,  the  courtroom,  the 
church,  campaigning.  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive   branch,    academia    and    overseas.    He 
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bathes  each  of  these  worlds  with  laughter 
and  makes  of  humor,  in  his  own  phrase,  ""a 
healing  exercise." 

"A  Hotbed  of  Tranquility"  is  a  book  of  ex- 
ceptional charm  and  humanity,  well  calcu- 
lated to  soother  the  raw  tempers  of  the  cur- 
rent political  season.  It  does  not,  however, 
relieve  Brooks  Hays  of  the  obligation  of 
writing  his  serious  memoirs— a  book  which 
could  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the  Old 
South  and  the  New  and  about  the  dilemma 
of  a  moral  man  in  democratic  politics. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  late  Brooks  Hays  was  first 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1942.  He  quickly  made  his 
mark  as  the  southern  champion  of 
civil  rights.  His  "Arkansas  plan"  was 
widely  acclaimed  as  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble compromise  solution  to  the  civil 
rights  problems  facing  the  Nation  in 
1949. 

Hays'  "Arkansas  plan"  was  an  at- 
tempt to  find  a  compromise  solution 
between  the  polarizecl  positions  taken 
by  proponents  and  opponents  of  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  civil  rights  mat- 
ters. To  quote  from  his  remarks 
during  his  introduction  of  the  "Arkan- 
sas plan": 

The  problem  will  continue:  no  matter  how 
skillful  our  craftsmanship,  no  matter  how 
good  our  pterformance,  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing problem  in  the  realm  of  human  rela- 
tions: but  we  can.  however,  since  the  Nation 
has  focused  attention  upon  the  problem, 
find  a  degree  of  legislative  authority  that 
might  be  required.  That  is  the  thing  I  have 
pointed  to  in  the  desire  to  find  the  basis  for 
a  compromise.  I  think  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
find  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  Mr.  Hays'  dis- 
cussion of  the  "Arkansas  plan"  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  F^b.  2, 

1949] 

The  Arkansas  Plan  for  Civil-Rights 

Legislation 

Mr.  Hats  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  therein  copies  of 
bills  which  I  have  introduced. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  passing  of  a  full  year  since  the 
President  sent  to  the  Congress  a  message  on 
civil  rights.  I  wish  to  discuss  the  significance 
of  events  related  to  this  controversy  begin- 
ning with  the  most  noteworthy  fact  of  all, 
namely,  that  not  a  one  of  the  President's 
major  recommendations  has  been  approved. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  appropriate  to  take 
a  second  look  both  at  the  President's  mes- 
sage and  the  rer>ort  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  upon  which  the  message  was 
based.  The  proponents  of  the  civil  rights 
program  would  surely  concede  that  failure 
to  win  congressional  approval  of  a  single 
item  signifies  that  there  are  valid  and  sub- 
stantial objections  to  that  program.  At  the 
same  time,  as  one  who  has  joined  generally 
in  the  resistance,  I  am  prepared  to  concede 
that  there  are  some  meritorious  features  in 
the  report.  Furthermore,  I  concede  that  the 


continued  agitation  for  these  proposals 
should  be  convincing  on  one  iioint,  namely, 
that  the  problems  do  exist,  but  it  should  be 
just  as  clear  that  they  do  not  yield  to  cate- 
gorical solutions. 

The  Commission's  report  itself  carries  a 
misleading  label.  It  deals  not  primarily  with 
civil  rights,  although  the  proposals  dealing 
with  antilynching  legislation  are  directed  to 
the  basic  and  fundamental  right  of  every 
man  to  a  trial  according  to  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  our  judicial  system.  This  is  a  civU 
right,  but  the  others  deal  with  social  aspira- 
tions, some  of  which  are  entirely  proper, 
and  are  receiving  consideration  by  the  lead- 
ership of  the  respective  States  and  commu- 
nities. 

Today  I  want  to  propose  to  the  House 
that  we  consider  compromises  based  upon 
those  maximum  concessions  which  each  side 
is  willing  to  make.  I  do  not  expect  any 
Member  to  abandon  principles,  but  I  would 
be  less  than  frank  with  you  if  I  did  not  urge 
in  specific  terms  that  this  is  a  compromise, 
that  it  springs  from  a  conviction  entertained 
by  many  of  us  that  the  controversy  is  divi- 
sive, that  it  tends  to  weaken  the  Nation  in 
an  hour  when  the  need  for  cooperation  and 
unity  is  great. 

Southern  representatives  have  been  the 
most  prominent  ones  in  opposing  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  Perhaps  our  reaction  has 
been  too  emotional.  Perhaps  we  have  been 
inaccurate  in  some  of  our  judgments.  I  note, 
for  example,  that  on  the  question  of  segre- 
gation views  sometimes  attributed  to  the 
President  are  not  contained  in  his  message 
at  all  and  we  may  not  have  been  meticulous 
in  distinguishing  his  message  from  contents 
of  the  Commission  report.  I  am  not  pleading 
that  our  case  as  presented  to  this  date  has 
t>een  a  perfect  one  and  I  assume  my  own 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  these  defi- 
ciencies. I  would  be  glad  to  recall  some  of 
my  own  inaccurate  statements  but  I  can 
assure  the  House  now  that  having  read  and 
studied  not  only  the  message  but  the  report 
itself  I  am  prepared  to  apply  a  more  rigid 
standard  to  my  presentation.  I  am  aware  of 
the  occasional  misunderstanding  of  an  vp- 
proach  of  this  kind.  That  is,  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  southern  point  of  view.  I  do  not 
mean  to  offend  but  because  the  South  lives 
in  such  proximity  to  the  problem  of  our 
largest  and  most  important  racial  minori- 
ty—certainly the  most  important  when  civil 
rights  issues  of  this  type  are  considered— I 
believe  it  is  entirely  fair  and  projjer  to  pre- 
sent as  a  background  of  my  own  thinking 
the  traditional  Southern  viewpoint.  Yet  I 
am  just  as  sure  that  the  answer  we  should 
seek  is  not  the  conventional  Southern 
answer  nor,  indeed,  the  non-Southern 
answer.  We  seek  and  must  find  the  right 
answer. 

If  an  answer  to  the  difficult  problem  in- 
volved in  the  proptosals  is  found  we  must 
study  the  problem  in  sections.  It  is  regretta- 
ble that  the  recommendations  have  been 
submitted  as  one  proposal— impinging  as 
they  do  upon  an  infinite  variety  of  human 
relations  and  involving  widely  different 
legal  questions. 

The  South  does  not  ask  any  exemptions 
from  a  statute  soundly  conceived  and  based 
upon  judicial  principles  applying  to  our  na- 
tional community  of  145,000,000  people. 
Furthermore,  we  have  no  intention  of  disre- 
garding the  legitimate  rights  of  our  minori- 
ty citizens,  and  we  deny  that  our  opposition 
to  some  of  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
civil  rights  report  is  due  to  an  uncharitable 
attitude  toward  the  Negro  race  or  any  other 
race.  This  is  not  the  time  nor  place  to  speak 


as  we  of  the  majority  group  often  like  to 
speak:  namely,  of  the  happy  relationship 
that  exists  generally  in  the  South  between 
colored  and  white  groups.  But  one  reason 
for  our  warnings  is  the  obvious  deteriora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  mutual  respect  and 
cooperation  which  has  resulted  from  politi- 
cal agitation. 

The  civil  rights  report,  stripped  of  fea- 
tures not  related  to  sectional  and  Intergroup 
differences,  contains  four  controversial  mat- 
ters: Segregation.  twU-tax  repeal,  antilynch- 
ing legislation,  and  the  PEPC.  Let  me  speak 
of  these  In  order. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  congressional  action 
is  not  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  the 
President's  objective  as  to  nonsegregatlon  In 
Interstate  travel  as  outlined  In  his  message, 
although  he  probably  had  In  mind  some 
clarification  and  minor  extensions  of  Feder- 
al policy  based  upon  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision Invalidating  a  Virginia  statute  requir- 
ing segregation  of  passengers.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  effect  sustained  a  nonsegregatlon 
policy  for  common  carriers  In  all  Interstate 
travel.  The  nonsegregatlon  aspects  of  civil 
rights  discussions  have  doubtless  grown  out 
of  language  in  the  repwrt  of  the  I»resident's 
Commission,  Intimating  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  outlaw  segregation  policies  as 
now  generally  enforced  in  many  States.  Cer- 
tain statements  in  the  report  justify  the 
fears  of  those  who  are  concerned  with 
avoiding  friction  and  upheavals  In  thou- 
sands of  communities  where  the  races  are 
accustomed  to  existing  patterns  of  life. 

It  would  help  a  lot  for  proponents  of  civil 
rights  legislation  to  renounce  any  purpose 
of  projecting  Federal  authority  into  purely 
local  situations,  particularly  where  such  au- 
thority might  be  exercised  to  discard  the  ex- 
isting relationships  to  which  we  are  condi- 
tioned. On  these  issues,  there  Is  not  an  open 
mind.  Everyone  who  knows  anything  at  all 
about  group  relations  knows  that  to  Invoke 
the  jjower  of  law  for  social  Intermingling 
would  meet  the  stlffest  resistance  and  the 
only  result  of  an  attempt  by  Federal  action 
to  change  the  thinking  of  our  people  on  this 
score— and  I  Include  Negroes  as  well  as 
white  persons— would  be  to  destroy  the  dig- 
nity and  prestige  of  Federal  law.  Surely,  we 
learned  from  our  experience  with  Federal 
prohibition  that  some  social  and  individual 
habits  and  attitudes  defy  Federal  regimen- 
tation. It  Is  well  to  be  frank  on  this  score. 
Not  even  the  most  liberal  of  Southerners 
has  any  other  thought,  if  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience direct  his  thinking  at  all.  I  use  the 
words  "social  Intermingling"  rather  than 
"social  equality"  because  this  phrase  more 
accurately  expresses  the  basis  for  the  c»is- 
toms  of  our  region.  Present  patterns  are 
maintained  with  personal  good  will  and 
without  preventing  the  necessary  and  desir- 
able relations  which  Interracial  groups  must 
maintain  for  the  progress  of  both  races. 

If  we  could  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no 
legislation  should  be  adopted  on  the  subject 
of  segregation,  it  would  be  the  first  step  in  a 
proper  compromise. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  poll  tax.  Here,  I 
think,  we  of  the  poll  tax  States  should  give 
ground.  We  will  not  withdraw  our  objec- 
tions to  a  statutory  repeal  by  Congress,  but 
I  do  concede  that  the  rest  of  the  country 
has  concluded  that  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  should  not  be  re- 
quired for  voting  In  our  elections.  I  do  not 
agree  with  this  judgment.  I  mean  by  that 
that  while  I  do  not  like  the  tax.  I  think  It  Is 
a  reasonable  exercise  of  States'  rights  and  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  any  substantial 
Impairment  of  citizen  rights  to  vote.  It  is  a 
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suspected  of  crimes  of  the  precious  right  of 
a  trial  will  not  l>e  accelerated  by  a  Federal 
statute.  Nevertheless.  I  can  see  the  basis  for 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced  by  the 
President's  Commission.  There  are  many 
people  in  Southern  States  who  recognize 
the  soundness  of  some  of  these  arguments. 

I  have  written  to  a  number  of  newspaper 
editors  in  the  South  who.  as  a  group,  are 
generally  alert  to  social  problems  and  free 
from  prejudice  and  political  considerations. 
I  have  been  impressed  by  what  some  of 
these  editors  have  said  about  working  out.  if 
possible,  a  Federal  statute  that  would 
strengthen  the  laws  against  this  evil  with- 
out creating  counter-influences  that  would 
retard  the  movement  to  eliminate  it  alto- 
gether. I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  distin- 
guished editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal.  Mark  Ethridge.  formerly  of  Geor- 
gia, widely  known  and  widely  respected. 
Mark  Ethridge  writes  me  as  follows: 

"Our  failure  to  have  a  national  policy  on 
lynching  affects  us  most  adversely  all  over 
the  world.  The  Russians  use  it  with  great 
effect.  I  personally  can't  see  any  excuse  we 
make  to  ourselves  for  not  having  a  national 
policy  on  it  and  for  not  making  prosecution 
the  business  of  the  Federal  Government 
where  State  law  enforcement  breaks  down. 
Don't  you  think  it's  anachronistic  that  we 
are  willing  to  legislate  about  motor-vehicle 
stealing,  about  kidnaping,  and  about  cross- 
ing State  lines  with  a  woman  for  immoral 
purposes,  and  yet  as  a  Nation  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  say  that  the  right  to  life 
is  sacred  enough  that  it  ought  to  be  protect- 
ed by  the  Federal  Government?  I  think  a 
declaration  by  the  National  Government  in 
the  form  of  effective  legislation  would  have 
tremendous  effect  on  people  all  over  the 
world.  It's  something  we  owe  ourselves  in 
good  conscience,  but  beyond  that  we  do  owe 
it  to  the  world  as  its  leader." 

One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  this  point 
of  view  to  recognize  the  fairness  and  the 
social  vision  of  the  author  and  the  relevancy 
of  his  comment.  The  question  of  lynching 
laws  tends  to  become  altogether  a  moot 
question,  but  since  the  whole  question 
enters  so  substantially  into  the  civil  rights 
controversy  I  recognize  reasons  quite  out- 
side the  practical  considerations  of  law  en- 
forcement for  a  declaration  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  absence  of  such  a  declaration 
may  be  misunderstood  abroad.  If  by  yield- 
ing on  this  point  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing a  solid  front  to  the  nondemocratic  world 
we  can  symbolize  our  devotion  to  the  ideal 
of  "equality  under  law."  I.  for  one.  would  be 
glad  to  attempt  to  work  out  such  a  declara- 
tion. 

I  do  not  like  to  begin  with  the  proposition 
that  racial  groups  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  feeling  a  kinship  with  certain  minori- 
ty groups  in  America  are  imposing  unfavor- 
able judgments  upon  us  or  that  because  the 
Communists  abroad  are  exploiting  imperfec- 
tions in  our  American  social  structure,  we 
must  legislate.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the 
Communists  are  exploiting  isolated  inci- 
dents, but  our  emphasis  should  be  on  the 
fact  that  the  harmony  which  prevails 
among  the  races  here  is  much  greater  than 
that  in  suiy  country  with  a  comparable  situ- 
ation. The  rights  and  privileges  accorded 
the  racial  minorities  are  so  much  greater 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
that  I  regard  the  argument  as  to  anti-Com- 
munist strategy  as  secondary.  I  do,  however, 
see  value  in  assurances  to  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  in  the  United  States  that 
every  available  power  will  be  extended  to 
protect  all  civil  rights.  Consequently,  if  it 


can  be  done  constitutionally,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  can.  and  if  a  proposed  statute 
carrying  the  declaration  I  speak  of  can  be  so 
phrased  as  to  leave  UQimpaired  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  States  themselves  to 
deal  with  the  evil  complained  of.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  grant  to  the 
racial  minority  in  this  instance  the  Federal 
buttress  they  regard  as  essential. 

Here  is  how  I  think  it  can  be  done.  Add  to 
chapter  13.  relating  to  crimes  involving  civil 
righU.  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
a  simple  statute  making  lynching  a  Federal 
crime,  but  avoid  vagueness  in  defining  the 
crime  so  that  only  a  person  who  knowingly 
participates  in  a  lynch  mob  shall  be  subject 
to  the  penalty.  Leave  out  all  references  to 
property,  limit  the  jurisdiction  to  offenses 
involving  violence  upon  an  individual  either 
in  the  custody  of  a  peace  officer  or  suspect- 
ed of  a  criminal  offense,  and  require  the 
Government  to  show  that  such  violence  was 
for  the  purpose  or  consequence  of  taking 
the  life  of  such  individual.  If  such  violence 
results  in  the  person's  death,  then  the 
motive  is  immaterial.  Otherwise,  violence  to 
become  a  Federal  offense  must  be  commit- 
ted for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  person's 
life.  This  will  avoid  bringing  gang  fights  and 
rioting  under  Federal  jurisdiction.  The  ex- 
tensive hearings  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  previous  Congresses  should  be  con- 
vincing on  the  point  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  involved  in  minor 
disturbances  associated  with  race  antago- 
nism. Leave  out  of  the  Federal  statute  all 
penalties  upon  the  innocent  people  living  in 
the  locality  where  the  crime  occurs. 
Stripped  of  these  extraneous  matters,  a 
statute  would  provide  assurances  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  concerned  with 
the  essential  guaranties  of  organic  law. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
project  Federal  authority  into  only  those 
situations  where  State  instrumentalities  are 
not  functioning.  I  would  add  to  the  statute  a 
limitation  that  the  Government  shall  not 
have  Jurisdiction  of  an  offense  in  States  au- 
thorizing the  attorney  general  or  the  gover- 
nor or  an  attorney  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  governor  to  direct  prosecutions 
for  lynching  and  authorizing  the  State  au- 
thorities to  conduct  such  prosecutions  in  a 
local  government  subdivision  other  than 
that  in  which  the  offense  was  committed.  If 
any  State  agrees  to  exercise  its  sovereignty 
to  this  extent  by  moving  into  a  vacuum  that 
has  been  permitted  to  exist  in  areas  where 
pressures  and  fears  in  a  decentralized  judi- 
cial system  have  prevented  effective  pros- 
ecution, then  that  State  will  be  free  from 
any  interference  by  the  United  States  au- 
thorities. In  States  having  this  kind  of  stat- 
ute the  Federal  courts  should  not  be  given 
authority  to  institute  proceedings  unless 
the  Government  could  show  that  the  pros- 
ecution has  t)een  impaired  by  willful  failure 
of  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  or  the 
governor  to  exercise  authority  with  respect 
thereto,  and,  if  sufficient  time  has  elaps'ed 
since  the  offense  was  confimitted,  to  enable 
the  State  law-enforcement  officer  to  begin 
the  prosecution.  Thus,  we  would  be  able  to 
say  to  any  State  complaining  of  Federal 
intervention  in  this  type  of  offense  that  if 
intervention  shall  become  intolerable,  all 
that  the  people  of  that  State  would  have  to 
do  would  be  to  adopt  the  statute  as  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  represents  some  re- 
search and  I  have  consulted  with  many  stu- 
dents of  the  problem  in  an  effort  to  work 
out  a  sound  approach,  one  that  can  be  de- 
fended. In  previous  debates  on  the  subject 
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we  have  had  presented  only  the  question  of 
a  simple  Federal  declaration.  Under  such 
statutes,  it  would  be  ptossible  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  to  become 
involved  in  local  situations  no  matter  how 
bona  fide  the  local  prosecution.  That  should 
not  be  p>ermitted  by  the  Congress.  Its  ijoliti- 
cal  Implications  are  apparent,  and  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand,  my 
suggestion  does  not  impair  our  time  hon- 
ored provisions  for  State  responsibility  in 
criminal  prosecution.  It  simply  provides  for 
a  criterion  in  determining  whether  or  not 
Federal  action  is  justified  by  reason  of  fail- 
ure of  the  States  to  act.  This  could  in  all 
probability  be  administratively  achieved 
anyway  but  there  is  every  reason  in  this  in- 
stance for  Congress  laying  down  the  limita- 
tions upon  action  by  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Finally,  there  is  the  recommendation  of  a 
permanent  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission,  embodying  penalty  provisions 
and  giving  Federal  authorities  power  to  en- 
force regulations,  invading  as  no  statute  in 
our  history  has  attempted  to  do.  the  inti- 
mate relations  that  are  inherent  in  our  free 
society.  There  are  basic  and  fundamental 
objections  to  this  type  of  legislation  and  the 
objections  transcend  all  racial  or  sectional 
considerations.  The  Congress  cannot  afford 
to  take  this  step  toward  statism.  regardless 
of  the  purposes  back  of  the  proposal.  The 
good  faith  of  the  proponents  is  not  ques- 
tioned. But  this  is  a  principle  in  government 
which  cannot  be  compromised. 

Considering,  however,  the  problem  of  dis- 
crimination, to  the  extent  that  it  exists, 
there  is  a  basis  for  action  that  does  not  in- 
volve compromise  of  principle— action  that 
involves  no  legal  sanctions,  but  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  governmental  powers  in  the  field 
of  education  and  human  relations.  Patterns 
are  already  established  in  the  Department 
of  Labor.  We  may  perhaps  do  as  much  for 
members  of  a  minority  suffering  from  dis- 
crimination in  employment  as  we  have  done 
for  physically  handicapped  workers,  whose 
condition  has  been  greatly  improved  with- 
out breaching  the  principles  of  our  econom- 
ic system.  I  see  no  objection  to  the  creation 
of  a  division  within  the  Department  of 
Labor,  operating  under  congressional  man- 
date, to  counsel  with  mangement  and  labor 
for  the  elimination  of  discrimination  and  to 
work  toward  wider  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  all  groups.  In  previous  discussions  of 
the  problem,  I  have  commended  the  war- 
time FEPC  for  its  handling  of  the  Sun  Oil 
Co.  case,  in  which  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  grievance  of  Negro  workers  was  reached 
without  imposing  penalties  or  threatening 
prosecution. 

Some  of  the  complaints  are  understand- 
able. I  think  I  can  illustrate  by  referring  to 
a  situation  that  probably  has  been  correct- 
ed. It  involves  a  Negro  mechanic— a  skilled 
instructor  of  apprentices  in  a  certain  plant, 
the  location  of  which  is  not  important  to 
this  discussion.  It  was  the  mechanic's  duty 
to  train  young  white  workers  who  came  into 
the  plant.  He  must  have  done  a  good  job, 
because  having  completed  their  instruction, 
the  trainees  moved  immediately  into  assem- 
bly line  jobs  and  began  to  receive  more  than 
the  instructor,  although  everything  they 
knew  about  their  Job  had  been  acquired 
from  him.  We  do  not  have  to  have  a  coer- 
cive law  to  become  sensitive  to  an  injustice 
of  that  kind.  But  I  submit  to  the  Congress 
that  it  would  be  quite  in  order  for  a  Federal 
division  to  counsel  for  the  correction  of 
such  a  grievance  and  this  without  retreating 
from  our  insistence  that  nongovernmental 


procedures  are  far  more  effective  in  the 
long  run  in  working  out  such  maladjust- 
ments. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  conten- 
tion often  advanced  by  proponents  that 
there  should  be  equal  pay  for  equal  per- 
formance. It  is  hard  enough,  however,  to 
achieve  this  ideal,  for  example,  for  certain 
feminine  workers  and  handicapped  workers, 
and  if  we  should  invoke  the  great  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Govenmient  for 
situations  involving  indefinable  elements 
such  as  race  prejudice  and  religious  prefer- 
ences, the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  been  prostituted.  Equality  of 
opportunity  is  an  ideal  to  be  cherished  and 
the  pursuit  of  the  ideal  should  continually 
engage  us.  but  it  is  better  to  leave  every 
man  free  to  think  himself  and  his  group  su- 
perior and  be  wrong  than  as  a  matt«r  of  law 
proclaim  him  or  his  group  to  be  the  equal  of 
others  in  economic  activities. 

In  a  few  days  we  will  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  the  Great  Emancipator.  Surely  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  would  not  be  accused  of  race 
prejudice,  yet  in  his  Peoria  speech  on  Octo- 
ber 16.  1854.  he  said  in  discussing  the  slav- 
ery question  and  proposals  based  upon  cer- 
tain equality  concepts: 

"My  own  feelings  will  not  admit  of  this 
and  if  mine  would,  we  well  know  that  a 
great  mass  of  the  whites  will  not.  Whether 
this  feeling  accords  with  justice  and  sound 
judgment  is  not  the  sole  question,  if  indeed 
it  is  any  part  of  it.  A  universal  feeling, 
whether  well  or  ill-founded,  cannot  be 
safely  disregarded." 

In  my  opinion,  no  utterance  of  Lincoln's  is 
more  timely  in  its  application  to  the  disre- 
gard of  the  thinking  of  the  people. 

In  closing  let  me  quote  Mark  Ethridge 
again,  having  indicated  from  his  statement 
on  antilynching  that  he  does  not  discard  the 
civil  rights  program  in  its  entirety.  On  the 
FEPC  case,  however,  he  is  emphatic,  and 
Mark  Ethridge  knows  this  subject,  for  he 
was  one  of  the  policy  makers  of  the  wartime 
fair-employment  program. 

"If  anything  at  all  is  to  be  done  about 
F'EPC.  it  ought  to  be  put  as  a  minor  section 
in  the  Labor  Department.  It  ought  not, 
however,  to  have  any  coercive  powers.  It 
would  be.  therefore,  very  largely  an  infor- 
mation section  which  might  provide  manu- 
facturers and  others  with  information,  and 
this  information  as  to  the  exp>eriences  of 
States  In  handling  the  problem  will  be  valu- 
able all  over  the  country." 

It  appears,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  who  are  familiar  with  this 
problem  are  opposed  to  a  permanent  FEPC. 

In  the  interest  of  harmony  and  economic 
justice  to  all,  the  civil  rights  controversy 
should  be  settled  and  I  believe  this  can  be 
achieved  without  sacrifice  of  principle  by 
either  side  by,  first,  limiting  Federal  nonseg- 
regation  policies  to  interstate  movements; 
second,  repeal  by  constitutional  amendment 
of  poll  tax  requirements  for  voting;  third,  a 
modified  antilynching  bill  leaving  primary 
responsibility  with  the  States;  and.  fourth, 
abandoning  all  proposals  for  coercion  in  em- 
ployment but  establishing  a  counseling  serv- 
ice to  work  for  nondiscrimination  in  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Deare.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Deane.  As  a  southerner  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  attitude  expressed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

May  I  make  this  observation.  Perhaps 
undue  criticism  has  been  lodged  against  one 
member    of    the    President's    Commission 


from  North  Carolina.  He  does  not  need  any 
defense  by  me.  I  refer  to  President  Frank 
Porter  Graham,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  I  do  not  need  to  speak  for  Dr. 
Graham  and  neither  do  I  know  what  may 
have  been  in  his  mind  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  Commission.  The  chances  are 
that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  entire  report, 
but  from  time  to  time  I  have  heard  state- 
ments made  on  the  House  floor  which  per- 
haps have  been  most  unfair  to  this  great 
southerner,  this  great  liberal. 

I  believe  that  in  the  not  distant  future  the 
liberal  movement  in  this  country  is  going  to 
stem  from  the  southern  part  of  our  great 
coimtry. 

Going  back  to  Dr.  Graham,  I  am  sure  we 
noticed  in  the  press  of  Saturday  night.  I  be- 
lieve it  was.  the  award  to  him  of  the  Sidney 
Hillman  trophy  for  outstanding  meritorious 
service.  One  speaker  in  referring  to  Dr. 
Graham,  stated: 

"He  has  never  asked.  Is  it  safe?"  His  only 
concern  has  been.  'Is  it  right?'  " 

I  believe  that  is  the  key  thought  that  we 
as  southerners  must  face  as  we  come  to 
grips  with  this  serious  legislation. 

Upon  the  scroll  awarded  to  Dr.  Graham  I 
note  these  lines  so  characteristic  of  this  dis- 
tinguished gentleman: 

"Frank  Porter  Graham  has  earned  the  af- 
fection and  regard  of  all  those  who  love 
freedom  and  justice.  Where  racial  differ- 
ences have  been  used  as  an  excuse  for  dis- 
crimination and  oppression,  he  has  exempli- 
fied a  brotherly  understanding.  Where  eco- 
nomic greed  has  enriched  the  few  while  im- 
poverishing the  many,  he  has  championed 
the  cause  of  the  people.  Where  temporary 
expediency  and  social  responsibility  have 
made  conflicting  demands  upon  him.  he  has 
dared  to  serve  the  common  good. 

"To  him  the  test  of  a  community  is  the 
condition  of  the  citizens  who  compose  it  and 
the  test  of  a  citizen  lies  in  his  capacity  to 
quicken  the  conscience  of  his  community." 

On  Monday.  January  31,  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  an  outstanding  editorial.  The  Task 
of  the  South,  from  the  pen  of  Jonathan 
Daniels,  the  brilliant  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer.  The  Members  are  invit- 
ed to  read  this  editorial,  which  in  a  most 
forceful  way  comes  to  grips  with  this  sub- 
ject of  civil  rights. 

Of  further  interest  is  the  fact  that  this 
editorial  received  first-place  award  in  the 
best  editorial  division,  as  voted  by  the  North 
Carolina  Newspaper  Institute,  during  the 
past  week. 

As  indicated  by  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  can  honest- 
ly come  to  grips  with  this  perplexing  sub- 
ject. We  cannot  evade  the  issue. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na, whom  I  admire  very  much. 

Mr.  DoLLivER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  DoLOVER.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  his  very  il- 
luminating discussion  of  a  very  difficult  and 
perplexing  problem.  In  my  own  district  I 
may  say  that  perhaps  we  are  not  confronted 
with  the  difficulties  which  exist  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Recognizing, 
however,  that  this  is  an  acute  and  difficult 
situation  which  must  \x  met,  I  appreciate 
all  the  more  the  proposals  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
will  elucidate  a  little  further  upon  this  advi- 
sory proposal  which  he  suggests  in  connec- 
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the    fair    employment    practices 
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no  objection. 
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of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Tennessee. 

Because  of  my  personal  asso- 
very  close  friendship  with  the 


gentleman  from  Arkansas.  1  have  been 
aware  for  quite  some  time  of  the  very  sludi 
ous  and  serious  effort  he  has  been  making 
in  a  study  of  this  proposal.  I  think  we  can 
all  appreciate  the  contribution  the  gentle 
man  has  made  in  attempting  to  approach 
this  subject  from  a  broad,  unbiased,  un 
prejudiced  viewpoint,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  it  does  present  a  great  many  very  .seri- 
ous problems:  recognizing  the  fact,  as  he 
stated  a  few  moments  ago.  that  in  this 
report  there  may  be  some  proposals  that 
were  objectionable  to  various  sections  of  the 
country,  but  in  It  also  there  Is  the  problem, 
or  series  of  problems,  that  we  must  face. 
The  gentleman.  I  think,  in  his  study  and  In 
his  proposal  has  compromised  and  has  made 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  consider- 
ation of  this  problem.  I  compliment  him  on 
his  very  calm  and  unimpassioned  presenta- 
tion of  the  situation.  In  considering  the 
problems  presented  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage and  in  the  so-called  civil-rights  pro- 
gram, if  we  can  approach  them  and  consider 
them  in  that  .same  unimpassioned.  calm,  de- 
lll)erate  spirit  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  what 
is  best  for  the  country.  I  think  we  can  make 
some  very  good  progress. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
for  his  presentation  today. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement  very  much. 

Mr.  O'SuLLivAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the  gen 
tieman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  gentleman's  ad 
dress  today  and  I  l)elieve  that  it  is  a  new  ap- 
proach to  a  very  old  problem.  I  remind  him. 
however,  that  it  is  much  older  than  a  lot  of 
people  think.  My  father  told  me— and  he 
lived  in  Newport.  R.  I.— that  In  various 
places  In  the  East,  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  they 
had  signs  posted  which  read.  'Men  wanted. 
No  Irish  need  apply."  But  as  lime  went  on  it 
seems  the  Irish  have  solved  their  own  prob- 
lem, and  they  are  sending  them  now  to  leg- 
islative halls  and  putting  them  in  high  posi- 
tions, because  they  sought  to  benefit  them- 
selves and  work  out  their  own  salvation  in- 
stead of  looking  for  helpful  legislation. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  Well,  they  are 
doing  the  hiring  themselves  now.  are  thev 
not? 

Mr.  Trimble.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas 

Mr.  Trimble.  Knowing  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  as  I  do.  I  know  of  his  deep 
sincerity  in  what  he  has  had  to  say.  I  gather 
that  his  approach  is  on  the  theory  that  you 
can  get  the  most  good  out  of  the  civil  rights 
proposal  with  the  least  emotional  strain.  Is 
that  what  the  gentleman  advocates? 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  gentleman  for  stating  it  Just  that 
way. 

Mr.  MoNRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MoNRONEY.  I.  too.  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for 
the  dispassionate  way  in  which  this  issue 
has  been  discussed  here  today.  If  we  can 
only  go  through  this  session  with  an  open- 
minded  attitude  or  willingness  to  try  and  re- 
solve the  differences.  I  think  we  will  get  a 
lot  closer  to  solving  this  problem  than  we 
will  by  the  heat  of  debate  or  incriminations 
that  have  often  taken  place  on  this  floor  in 
the  past. 


Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  1  am  very  grateful 
to  the  gentleman  for  that  comment. 

Mr.  Tackett.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle 
man  yield? 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Tackett.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  wish  the 
opportunity  of  congratulating  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hays)  upon  his  attitude 
in  his  efforts  to  compromise  the  serious  and 
complex  civil  rights  l.ssues.  even  though  he 
is  willing  to  go  much  farther  than  I  could 
either  commit  or  permit  myself. 

The  arguments  usually  advanced  by  the 
proponents  and  opponents  of  such  legisla- 
tion are  comparable  with  the  often  ex 
pressed  view  that  'to  prominently  promul- 
gate the  congregated  diversions  of  an  ab- 
stainer of  intoxicants  Is  to  di.ssimilatr  his 
true  character."  For  the  northern  and  east- 
ern proponents  of  such  proposed  legislation 
to  pick  out  only  the  adverse  racial  relations 
and  occurrences  within  the  South,  and  for 
the  opponents  to.  in  turn,  counteract  with 
like  charges  against  and  within  the  North 
and  East— each  such  group  failing  to  give  a 
true  picture  of  the  racial  problem  as  It  actu- 
ally exists  and  its  effects  in  each  locality  of 
our  Nation,  offers  no  solution. 

However.  1  want  to  state  that  because  of 
my  inherent  and  fundamental  belief  in 
States'  rights.  I  could  not  and  would  not  go 
along  with  my  colleague  in  his  compromisi- 
efforts  with  such  proposed  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

Mr.  BiEMiLLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BiEMiLLER.  I  have  always  had  a  very 
high  regard  for  the  ability  and  the  temper- 
ate approach  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas. Today  my  regard  goes  even  higher.  I 
agree  with  those  who  have  spoken  ahead  of 
me  and  said  that  if  we  can  approach  this 
civil  rights  question  in  a  temperate  and 
easy-mannered  way  we  may  reach  a  solution 
for  it.  The  only  point  I  should  like  to  add  at 
this  moment  is  that  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
should  assume  that  the  civil  rights  question 
is  peculiarly  a  problem  of  the  South.  I  think 
it  is  a  question  that  exists  throughout  the 
entire  48  States.  That  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  comment.  I  appreciate  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  realize  that  this  coun- 
try does  need  unity.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  ap- 
proached this  matter  not  only  from  the  atti- 
tude of  a  Congressman  but  as  a  Christian. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  all  the  Members  for  what  they  have  said. 

In  yielding  the  floor  I  should  like  to  say 
that  my  primary  purpose  was  to  undertake 
to  state,  in  a  dispassionate  way.  a  position 
which  I  believe  is  typical  of  a  vast  number 
of  our  people,  and.  secondly,  to  give  the 
House  the  benefit  of  the  study  I  have  made 
of  the  technical  side.  It  will  all  be  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Colmer.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  CoLMER.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  hear 
all  the  gentleman's  discussion.  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  my  very  high  appraisal  of  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Arkansas.  I  know  that  whatever 
he  said  was  said  with  the  great  sincerity 
that  symbolizes  his  usual  conduct  upon  the 
floor  of  this  House.  Since  I  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  hearing  all  the  gentleman's  ad- 
dress, may  I  ask  If  I  am  correct  In  assuming 
from  what  I  have  heard  here  on  the  floor 
that  the  gentleman  thinks  this  Is  a  matter 
that  cannot  well  be  solved  by  legislative 
edict,  that  It  is  a  matter  that  will  have  to  be 
worked  out? 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  I  think  that  re- 
flects a  portion  of  my  comment.  The  prob- 
lem will  continue;  no  matter  how  skillful 
our  craftsmanship,  no  matter  how  good  our 
performance,  there  will  be  a  continuing 
problem  In  the  realm  of  human  relations: 
but  we  can,  however,  since  the  Nation  has 
focused  attention  upon  the  problem,  find  a 
degree  of  legislative  authority  that  might  be 
required.  This  is  the  thing  I  have  pointed  to 
in  the  desire  to  find  the  basis  for  a  compro- 
mise. But  I  agree  with  the  implication  of 
the  gentleman  that  It  is  not  primarily  a  leg- 
islative problem. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend,  I  in- 
clude the  following  bill  to  permit  the  pros- 
ecution of  lynching  in  Federal  courts  when 
the  governor  or  attorney  general  of  the 
State  concerned  lacks  authority  to  direct 
the  prosecution  in  State  courts,  or  such 
prosecution  is  impaired  by  his  refusal  to  do 
so: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  chapter  13  (relat- 
ing to  crimes  Involving  civil  rights)  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"245.  Lynching. 

"Whoever  willfully  instigates,  incites,  or- 
ganizes, aids,  abets,  or  commits  a  lynching 
by  any  means  whatsoever,  or  is  knowingly  a 
member  of  a  lynch  mob.  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  20  years,  or  both. 

"As  used  in  this  section: 

"The  term  lynch  mob'  means  any  assem- 
blage of— or  more  persons  which,  without 
authority  m  law,  commits  or  attempts  to 
commit  violence  upon  the  ijerson  of  any  in- 
dividual in  the  custody  of  a  peace  officer  or 
suspected  of.  charged  with,  or  convicted  of 
the  commission  of  any  criminal  offense, 
with  the  purpose  or  consequence  of  taking 
the  life  of  such  individual. 

"The  term  lynching'  means  any  violence 
by  a  lynch  mob  upon  the  person  of  any  such 
individual,  with  the  purpose  or  consequence 
of  taking  the  life  of  such  individual. " 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  13 
of  title   18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of 
"245.  Lynching." 

Sec  3.  Section  3231  (relating  to  jurisdic- 
tion of  district  courts)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  an  offense 
against  section  245  of  this  title  only  if  the 
court  finds,  with  respect  to  each  State  in 
which  the  offense  was  committed,  that— 

"(1)  the  act  or  acts  constituting  the  of- 
fense do  not  also  constitute,  under  the  laws 
of  the  State,  an  offense  which  may  be  pros- 
ecuted (A)  by  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  or  an  attorney  acting  under  his  direc- 
tion or  the  direction  of  the  governor  of  the 
State,  and  (B)  in  a  local  governmental  sub- 


division other  than  that  or  those,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  which  it  was  committed;  or 

"(2)  the  prosecution  of  the  offense  against 
State  law  has  been  impaired  by  the  willful 
failure  or  refusal  of  the  attorney  general  of 
the  State  or  the  governor  of  the  State  to  ex- 
ercise his  authority  with  respect  to  such 
prosecution:  and  a  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  offense  against  section  245 
was  committed  to  enable  State  law-enforce- 
ment officers  to  begin  the  prosecution  of 
the  offense  against  State  law." 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1950. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  our  distinguished  Arkansas  col- 
leagues from  the  other  body  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  be  here  to 
share  in  this  tribute  to  this  great  man. 
but  the  rules  of  the  House  prevent 
them  from  participating.  However,  I 
want  to  assure  my  colleagues  present 
today  that  they  are  with  us  in  spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  insert  the  tribute 
to  Mr.  Hays  which  was  delivered  in 
the  other  body  by  the  two  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Arkansas: 
Tribute  to  Former  Representative  Brooks 
Hays  of  Arkansas 

Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Pryor  is  unavoidably  absent  this  morning, 
but  he  has  a  prepared  statement  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Brooks  Hays,  who  died  2 
days  ago.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ator Pryors  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

•  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  today  to  a  great  Arkansan  and  a 
great  American.  Brooks  Hays,  a  former 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  voice  of  reason  and  balance  in  a  some- 
times turbulent  and  violent  world.  Brooks 
Hays  died  on  Monday  of  this  week  at  the 
age  of  83.  and  at  his  passing  a  strong  South- 
em  light  is  diminished. 

From  1942  to  1958  Brooks  Hays  was  Con- 
gressman from  the  old  Fifth  District  of  Ar- 
kansas. He  was  defeated  in  a  write-in  elec- 
tion after  the  1957  Little  Rock  school  crisis, 
a  victim  in  many  ways  of  his  own  attempt  to 
build  a  compromise  in  the  face  of  divisive- 
ness.  He  went  on  to  a  distinguished  career 
as  Presidential  adviser.  State  Department 
official,  teacher,  writer,  church  leader,  and 
lecturer. 

It  is  fitting  and  appropriate.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  one  of  Mr.  Hays'  last  efforts  of 
sustained  work  was  the  writing  of  his  auto- 
biography, published  only  3  months  ago.  We 
can  all  be  grateful  that  he  lived  long  enough 
to  complete  this  impressive  task,  since  it 
presents  in  simple  eloquence  the  rich  fabric 
of  incidents  and  characters  that  made  up 
the  colorful  life  of  Brooks  Hays. 

It  also  presents  in  clear  English  the  basic 
philosophy  of  a  true  democratic  spirit.  He 
WTites: 

"All  must  recognize,  that  power  resides  in 
the  people,  and  that  the  destiny  of  popular 
government  depends  upon  popular  educa- 
tion and  popular  devotion  to  justice  and 
equality." 

The  book  is  appropriately  entitled  "Poli- 
tics Is  My  Parish,"  an  accurate  description 


and  summation  of  Mr.  Hays'  double  profes- 
sion. He  was  both  an  elected  represeniAtive 
and  a  lay  preacher,  statesman  and  priest,  a 
man  of  both  the  cloak  and  the  cloth.  He 
gave  to  the  affairs  of  state  the  same  dedica- 
tion and  fervor  that  went  into  his  religion. 

Brooks  Hays  had  a  wonderful  sense  of 
humor,  an  indelible  quality  that  should 
never  t>e  overlooked  in  any  evaluation  of  the 
man.  Even  more  important,  he  was  able  to 
laugh  at  himself.  When  his  name  was  first 
suggested  as  a  candidate  for  president  of 
the  Baptist  Convention,  one  minister  said  to 
another,  "We  do  not  want  a  politician  for 
our  president,  do  we?"  His  friend  replied, 
"Well,  Brooks  ain't  enough  of  one  to  count." 
This  was  a  story  Mr.  Hays  loved  to  tell  on 
himself. 

So  famous  were  his  stories  that  he  became 
known  as  early  as  the  1920's  as  "the  Cheer- 
ful Crusader."  And  in  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
years,  while  serving  as  Presidential  adviser, 
he  was  known  as  the  "Raconteur  of  the 
White  House." 

But  let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the  seri- 
ousness of  purpose  in  the  life  and  contribu- 
tion of  Brooks  Hays.  He  was  as  much  a  po- 
litical philosopher  as  an  entertaining  after- 
dinner  speaker.  In  another  section  of  his 
recent  book  he  offers  a  concise  summary  of 
his  basic  point  of  view  toward  politics  and 
statesmanship: 

"Thus,  the  spiritual  and  moral  basis  for  a 
free  s<x;iety  is  foimd  in  the  universal  forces 
of  justice  and  liberty  and  love.  The  great  ad- 
venture of  politics  is  merely  to  bring  man's 
laws  into  alignment  with  the  divine  or  natu- 
ral law.  It  is  that  simple.  If  sacrifice  and  suf- 
fering are  to  be  experienced  let  them  be  ac- 
cepted without  rebelliousness  and  with  the 
inner  satisfactions  that  an  identification 
with  humanity's  yearnings  and  hopes 
supply. " 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  an  outpour- 
ing of  eulogy  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Hays. 
Two  days  ago,  the  Washington  Post  repeat- 
ed a  phrase  it  used  17  years  ago.  when 
Brooks  Hays  left  official  Washington  for  a 
position  at  Rutgers  University: 

"He  was  one  of  the  gentlest  spirits  In  this 
hard-boiled  town— a  steadfast  and  coura- 
geous man." 

I  ask  that  this  and  other  recent  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  offer  my  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
Brooks  Hays,  and  to  all  Arkansas  who  re- 
member him  as  standing  tall  throughout  a 
long  and  distinguished  career. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  13,  19811 

Former  Representative  Brooks  Hays  Dies 

at  83  IN  Maryland 

(By  Richard  Pearson) 

Former  Rep.  Brooks  Hays  (D-Ark).  a 
gentle,  preaching  man  who  raised  his  voice 
for  racial  moderation  in  his  native  South 
and  for  foreign  aid  for  the  less  fortunate  of 
the  world,  died  Monday  in  his  home  in 
Chevy  Chase  after  an  apparent  stroke.  He 
was  83. 

Mr.  Hays  represented  the  Fifth  District  of 
Arkansas  for  16  years  before  being  defeated 
for  reelection  in  1958.  His  defeat  for  a  ninth 
term  was  brought  about  by  his  efforts  to 
mediate  in  the  clash  between  federal  and 
state  forces  over  the  integration  of  Little 
Rock's  Central  High  School. 

The  then-governor  of  Arkansas.  Orval  E. 
Faubus  ordered  the  Arkansas  National 
Guard  to  block  school  integration  in  Little 
Rock,  and  President  Eisenhower  responded 
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Mr.  Hays  then  told  Rusk  he  (Hays)  had 
biblical  backing  for  his  position,  quoting 
from  a  passage  that  said.  "Jacob  leaned  on 
his  staff  and  he  died."  Rusk  went  to  Capitol 
Hill. 

In  later  years,  Mr.  Hays  lectured  at  uni- 
versities, was  chairman  of  the  human  rela- 
tions commission  of  North  Carolina,  and 
wrote  books.  His  autobiography.  "Politics  Is 
My  Parish."  was  published  this  July  by  the 
Louisiana  State  University  Press. 

Mr.  Hays  was  a  1919  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  where  he  was  a  member 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  a  1922  graduate  of 
George  Washington  University's  law  school. 
He  served  in  the  Army  during  World  War  I. 
He  worked  for  the  Agriculture  Department 
m  Washington  and  was  a  prosecutor  and 
private  attorney  in  Arkansas  before  winning 
election  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1942. 

In  addition  to  his  wife  of  59  years,  of 
Chevy  Chase.  Mr.  Hays'  survivors  include  a 
daughter.  Betty  Brooks  Bell  of  Bethesda:  a 
son.  Steele  Hays,  who  Is  an  associate  Justice 
of  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Little  Rock:  five  grandchildren,  and 
three  great-grandchildren. 

Brooks  Hays 

"I  would  not  recognize  myself  as  a  man  of 
courage.  I  would  prefer  to  speak  in  terms  of 
the  values  we  are  defending.  .  .  .  The  patri- 
ot and  the  dissenter  may  inhabit  the  same 
heart.  We  are  not  really  disunited:  we  are 
merely  enjoying  our  freedoms.  Any  section- 
al cleavages  should  merely  spur  us  to  great- 
er exertions  in  building  bridges  of  under- 
standing." 

What  Brooks  Hays  did  not  recognize 
at>out  himself— that  he  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary courage— was  never  more  na- 
tionally apparent  than  when  he  exerted 
himself  fearlessly  as  a  builder  of  those 
'bridges  of  understanding"  in  1957— a 
southern  congressman  who  stood  up  for 
racial  moderation  in  the  thick  of  a  bitter 
clash  over  the  desegregation  of  Central 
High  School  in  Little  Rock.  Ark.  Mr.  Hays, 
who  died  Monday  in  Chevy  Chase  at  the  age 
of  83,  knowingly  risked— and  then  suf- 
fered—political defeat  the  following  year  at 
the  hands  of  a  segregationist  write-in  candi- 
date. But  he  never  lost  the  respect  of  all 
who  appreciated  his  promotion  of  good  will, 
his  sponsorship  of  humanitarian  causes  and 
his  contributions  to  public  service. 

For  16  years  before  that  defeat.  Mr.  Hays 
had  represented  the  people  of  the  5th  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  with  an  unflagging  com- 
mitment to  racial  understanding.  When  the 
then-governor  of  the  state.  Orval  E.  Faubus. 
ordered  the  Arkansas  National  Guard  to 
block  school  desegregation.  President  Eisen- 
hower responded  by  ordering  U.S.  troops  to 
enforce  desegregation  orders.  Mr.  Hays  ar- 
ranged a  meeting  between  the  two  and. 
though  it  proved  fruitless,  continued  to 
speak  out,  refusing  to  yield  to  transient  pas- 
sions if  it  meant  deserting  his  convictions. 

His  compassion  extended  to  people  every- 
where—around the  world,  through  his  sup- 
port for  foreign  aid,  for  UNRRA  and  aid  to 
postwar  Great  Britain— and  right  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  through  his  early 
and  vigorous  support  for  home  rule.  In  1949 
Mr.  Hays  made  a  special  appeal  for  the  Dis- 
trict, in  an  unscheduled  appearance  l>efore 
an  Arkansas  Democratic  colleague  who 
headed  the  House  District  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee and  who  opposed  home  rule. 
"You  would  get  democratic  government." 
said  Mr.  Hays.  ""Eind  you  would  prove  to  the 
world  that  we  really  believe  in  government 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed." 


Mr.  Hays  was  also  a  relentless  raconteur 
whose  anecdotes,  yarns  and  Jabs  at  himself 
knew  no  match.  A  deeply  religious  man.  he 
once  explained  that  he  was  a  "great  believer 
in  ecumenism"  because  ""the  evils  In  the 
world  are  too  much  even  for  the  southern 
Baptists  to  deal  with." 

We  said  it  once  In  this  space  17  years  ago, 
when  Brooks  Hays  left  official  Washington 
for  a  position  at  Rutgers  University,  and  we 
repeat  it  now:  Ho  was  one  of  the  gentlest 
spirits  in  this  hard-boiled  town— a  steadfast 
and  courageous  man. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  13.  1981] 

Ex -Rep.  Brooks  Havs,  Aide  to  Presidents. 

83,  Dies 

(By  Marjorie  Hunter) 

Washington.  October  12.— Brooks  Hays,  a 
voice  of  Southern  moderation  in  his  16 
years  in  Congre.ss,  died  in  his  sleep  last 
night  at  his  home  in  Bethesda,  Md.  He  was 
83  years  old. 

While  he  made  his  home  In  the  Washing- 
ton area  for  many  years,  he  was  very  much 
the  product  of  his  native  Arkansas,  a  fierce- 
ly loyal  Democrat  and  an  accomplished 
teller  of  tales,  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
late  Will  Rogers. 

In  his  later  years  in  Congress,  he  was 
noted  for  fashioning  realistic  compromises 
on  explosive  civil  rights  issues,  and  it  was  he 
who  arranged  a  meeting  between  President 
Eisenhower  and  Gov.  Orval  Faubus  of  Ar- 
kansas to  discuss  the  crisis  that  led  to 
school  desegregation  in  Little  Rock. 

His  moderate  stand  on  racial  issues  cost 
him  his  seat  in  congress  In  1958  when  oppo- 
nents mounted  a  successful  write-in  cam- 
paign for  Dr.  Dale  Alford.  an  outspoken  seg- 
regationist. 

Just  months  later,  writing  in  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine.  Mr.  Hays  renewed 
his  call  for  moderation  and  predicted  that 
the  day  would  come  when  one  could  say: 
""This  was  a  South  of  fears  and  misgivings: 
that  South  is  dead.  There  is  a  South  of 
human  kindness  and  of  law.  of  Justice  and 
of  peace— the  South,  thank  God,  is  living 
and  daily  growing  stronger." 

Both  l)efore  entering  Congress  in  1942  and 
after  his  defeat,  Mr.  Hays  served  In  various 
capacities  in  the  Federal  Government.  As  an 
official  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  President  Roasevelt  In  the  1930's,  he 
was  active  in  pushing  through  Congress  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act,  which  provided  loans 
for  poor  farmers. 

In  his  post-Congress  years,  he  served  in 
the  White  House  as  a  special  assistant  to 
President  Kennedy  and  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations. 
He  was  also  a  special  assistant  to  President 
Jchnson. 

Mr.  Hays  also  served  as  president  of  the 
nine-million-member  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention in  1957  and  1958. 

His  anecdotes,  centered  largely  on  fellow 
politicians  and  humble  Arkansans,  were  a 
constant,  enjoyment  to  his  old  friends.  He 
was  always  a  center  of  attention  as  he  held 
forth  at  annual  gatherings  of  Former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  an  organization  that  he 
and  former  Republican  Representative 
Walter  Judd  of  Minnesota  founded. 

One  of  his  favorite  tales  was  about 
making  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House. 
The  next  day.  he  said,  he  picked  up  a  copy 
of  the  Congressional  Record  and  found,  to 
his  dismay,  that  his  speech  had  been  attrib- 
uted to  a  fellow  Arkansan,  Oren  Harris. 
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Mr.  Hays  said  he  rushed  to  the  record 
clerk,  scolded  him  for  the  error,  then  apolo- 
gized for  his  temper. 

"  'Oh  that's  all  right.'  "  he  said  the  clerk 
replied,  "  "you  should  have  heard  Mr. 
Harris.'  " 

Lawrence  Brooks  Hays— he  never  used  his 
first  name— was  bom  Aug.  9.  1898.  near  Rus- 
sellville.  Ark.  He  and  his  father,  Steele 
Hays,  were  among  the  few  in  that  section  to 
oppose  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the  early 
1920's,  and  the  father  lost  his  bid  for  Con- 
gress in  1922  t>ecause  of  his  moderate  racial 
views. 

Brooks  Hays  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Arkansas  in  1919  and  received  a  law 
degree  from  George  Washington  University 
in  1922. 

In  his  first  bid  for  political  office  in  1927 
he  finished  second  in  a  field  of  seven  candi- 
dates for  Governor.  Two  years  later,  he 
tried  again  but  lost.  He  was  elected  Demo- 
cratic national  committeeman  in  1932.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  books,  in- 
cluding "Hotbed  of  Tranquillity. " 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marian  Prather 
Hays:  a  son.  Steel  Hays,  an  Associate  Jlistice 
of  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court:  a  daughter. 
Betty  Brooks  Bell  of  Bethesda:  and  five 
grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  4  p.m. 
Wednesday  at  Gawler's  Funeral  Home  in 
Washington.  A  second  service  will  be  held  at 
11  a.m.  Friday  at  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  of  Little  Rock.  Burial  will  be  in  Rus- 
sellvllle.  Ark. 

Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my  col- 
league. Senator  Pryor.  in  paying  tribute  to 
one  of  the  real  legends  in  Arkansas  politics 
and  national  politics  and  statesmanship. 

Brooks  Hays  was  bom  in  London— that 
was  London.  Pope  County.  Ark.— in  1898.  He 
went  to  school  in  RussellviUe.  Ark.,  received 
an  A.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas In  1919  and  a  J.D.  degree  from 
George  Washington  University,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  in  1922. 

Brooks  Hays'  name  today  is  legendary 
among  politicians.  It  is  not  a  household 
word  across  the  country.  However,  at  one 
time  it  was.  and  I  will  come  to  that  in  a 
moment. 

Brooks  Hays  practices  law  in  RussellviUe. 
He  grew  up  at  the  feet  of  very  devout  par- 
ents. They  taught  him— and  he  believed— 
that  politics  was  the  noblest  of  all  profes- 
sions. He  believed  it  so  strongly  that  he. 
almost  like  Lincoln,  made  three  unsuccess- 
ful races  for  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas—in 1928,  1930,  and  1966. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1942.  At  that  time,  he 
was  my  congressman,  representing  the  dis- 
trict in  which  I  lived. 

Brooks  and  my  father  were  close  friends, 
and  there  never  was  a  man  for  whom  my 
father  had  greater  respect.  So  even  when  I 
was  a  child,  his  name  was  a  household  name 
in  our  home. 

He  married  Marian  Prather  on  February 
2.  1922.  and  they  had  two  children— Betty 
Brooks  Bell,  who  now  lives  in  Bethesda. 
Md..  and  Steele  Hays,  who  is  now  an  ass(x;i- 
ate  justice  on  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court. 
Brooks  was  a  very  devout  Southern  Baptist. 
He  was  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  racon- 
teurs, never  without  an  appropriate  story 
for  every  occasion. 

He  served  with  great  distinction  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1942  until 
1958. 

There  is  one  event  in  the  hLstory  of  this 
country  about  which  very  few  people  are 
not  knowledgeable,  and  that  is  the  so-called 


Little  Rock  integration  crisis  of  1957.  when 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 
called  out  the  National  Guard  to  prevent  a 
Federal  court  order  ordering  integration  of 
Central  High  School  in  Little  Rock  from 
being  implemented.  President  Eisenhower 
was  then  President  and  the  rest  of  it  is 
fairly  well-known. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  was  dispatched  to  Little  Rock  by 
the  President  to  enforce  the  Federal  court 
order. 

Tempers  and  hostility  in  Arkansas  were 
such  that  today  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe. 

But  Brooks  Hays  was  the  man  who  tried 
his  very  best  to  resolve  that  problem  peace- 
able, sensibly,  and  rationally.  It  was  Brooks 
Hays  who  knew  that  the  city  of  Little  Rock 
and  the  State  of  Arkansas  were  going  to 
suffer  irreparable  harm  as  a  result  of  what 
had  happened  at  the  time,  and  he  stood 
taller  than  anyone  else  in  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas. But  it  cost  him  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  he  lost  in  the  fall  of 
1958  to  a  last-minute  write-in  candidate. 

It  was  a  stunning  upset.  E>en  newspapers 
such  as  the  Washington  Post  called  it  easily 
the  most  stunning  defeat  suffered  by 
anyone  that  year.  The  Washington  Post 
had  called  him  one  of  the  gentlest  spirits  in 
the  hard  boiled  town. 

The  New  York  Times  has  paid  tribute  to 
him.  The  Washington  Post  wrote  a  very  elo- 
quent editorial  which  was  in  this  morning's 
edition. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  but  what  Brooks  Hays  knew  the 
risk  he  was  taking  in  1957  and  in  1958.  He 
knew  that  the  political  risks  were  great,  but 
he  also  knew  that  there  comes  a  time  in 
every  man's  life  where  principle  simply  has 
to  override  expendiency. 

I  will  give  you  a  quote  from  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  editorial  about  what  Brooks  said 
after  he  was  defeated: 

"Many  who  are  not  moved,  as  I  naturally 
am,  by  sentimental  feelings  about  Little 
Rock  speak  in  highest  praise  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  city  that  was  once  a  symbol  of 
strife.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  campaign 
against  me  in  1958  was  one  of  the  sudden- 
death  typ)e  I  was  conditioned  for  it.  The  ten- 
sions that  had  developed  over  a  4-year 
period  following  the  Supreme  Court's  deseg- 
regation decision  in  1954  were  respionsible 
for  that.  The  November  blitz  came  at  the 
peak  of  resentments  over  desegregation,  and 
I  was  aware  of  the  mood  of  our  people.  I 
could  even  smile  over  the  comment  of  a  lady 
living  a  few  blocks  from  us  who  said  the  day 
after  the  1958  election.  "My  goodness,  if  I 
had  known  Brooks  was  in  any  trouble  I 
wouldn't  have  voted  against  him."  My 
defeat  did  not  mar  my  relations  with  the 
people  of  Little  Rock  and  of  Arkansas,  and  I 
am  deeply  grateful  for  all  their  kindnesses 
to  me  and  my  family." 

Back  during  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
debate  a  lot  of  us  here  in  the  Senate  talked 
about  Edmund  Burke,  and  I  know  that  one 
of  the  greatest  quotes  of  all  times  from 
Edmund  Burke  is  sometimes  interpreted  by 
constituents  to  be  arrogant  and  insensitive 
to  the  wishes  of  constituents. 

But  Brooks  Hays  quoted  Edmund  Burke 
extensively,  always  that  great  quote: 

"Your  Representative  owes  you,  not  only 
his  industry,  but  his  judgment,  and  he  lie- 
trays  instead  of  serving  you  if  he  sacrifices 
it  to  your  opinion. 

A  lot  of  people  wrote  and  said,  "You  know 
there  is  one  thing  you  ought  to  know  about 
Edmund  Burke,  and  that  is  he  lost  the  next 


time  he  ran  after  making  that  speech  to  the 
voters  of  Bristol." 

But  everyone  today  knows  who  Edmund 
Burke  was  and  everyone  quotes  Edmund 
Burke,  and  I  invite  you  to  tell  me  who  the 
man  was  who  beat  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Arkansas  and 
the  people  of  the  Nation  have  lost  a  great 
voice,  a  voice  of  moderation,  a  voice  of  sensi- 
tivity and  they  have  lost  one  of  the  gentlest 
people  ever  to  serve  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Arkansas  Gazette  on  (Dctober 
13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Brooks  Hays 

The  life  of  Brooks  Hays  illustrated  per- 
fectly the  dictum  that  the  finest  public  serv- 
ice may  be  bom  of  adversity.  In  1958  Mr. 
Hays  lost  his  seat  in  Congress,  swept  away 
by  the  tide  of  unreason,  that  was  engulfing 
the  South  at  the  time,  but  the  example  that 
he  set  in  time  of  crisis,  and  in  the  new 
career  that  he  fashioned  over  the  next  two 
decades,  offered  fresh  inspiration  for  those 
who  believe  in  the  democratic  process  of 
goverrunent  and  the  cause  of  brotherhood. 

Brooks  Hays'  first  career  fell  casualty  to 
the  Little  Rock  school  crisis,  in  which  he 
undertook  the  role  of  mediator  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  Governor 
Faubus,  but  his  very  sacrifice  contributed 
another  "profile  in  courage"  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  subjects  in  John  F.  Kennedy's 
famous  selection  of  American  heroes.  Mr. 
Hays  became  one  of  the  best-known  and 
most  widely  admired  Arkansans  for  his 
labor  in  trying  to  spare  his  state  the  ordeal 
of  racial  dissension  and  civil  disorder. 

After  his  defeat  in  the  write-in  campaign 
of  Noveml)er.  1958,  Hays  went  on  to  serve  as 
an  assistant  secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  then  as  special  assistant  to 
both  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson:  and  finally  as  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor lecturing  on  government  and  religion 
at  Rutgers  University  and  Wake  Forest  Uni- 
versity (consecutively).  He  was  60  years  old 
when  he  lost  his  place  in  Congress  and  the 
work  he  did  In  the  next  20  years  affirmed 
his  astonishing  versatility.  He  was  a  signifi- 
cant figure  in  government.  In  higher  educa- 
tion, and  the  church,  which  he  served  on  oc- 
casion as  a  lay  minister  and  (while  In  Con- 
gress) as  president  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  for  two  terms.  He  was  passion- 
ately ec"jmenical.  At  one  time  he  filled  the 
pulpit  for  a  Methodist  congregation  In 
Washington:  he  had  audiences  with  Pope 
John  XIII  and  Pope  Paul  VI,  and  he  won 
the  highest  honors  from  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews.  A  devoutly 
religious  man,  he  knew  how  to  live  as  a  dedi- 
cated believer  without  trying  to  thrust  the 
church  upon  the  state— or  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Hays  was  a  celebrated  reconteur,  who 
rolled  audiences  In  the  aisles  from  San 
Francisco  to  Little  Rock  to  Washington.  He 
was  the  Intimate  of  presidents  but  equally 
at  ease  with  the  rural  folk  of  his  native 
Pope  County,  Arkansas.  He  was  the  author 
of  four  books  on  (wlltlcs  and  religion,  var- 
iously. For  two  years  he  was  a  contributor 
of  articles  for  the  Simday  Eklltorial  Section 
of  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  It  was  our  honor 
to  publish  these  memorable  essays,  vari- 
ations on  the  recurring  themes  of  his  life 
and  career.  There  as  an  eloquent  memoir  of 
his  audiences  with  the  popes:  a  requiem  for 
the  frontier,  recalling  his  earUest  days  in 
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rule  of  loving  his  adversaries. 

find  a  redeeming  virtue  in  an 

than  Brooks  Hays. 

Gazette  articles,  in  the  issue 

1978,  he  looked  back  with 

kindness  upon  his  own  trau- 

In  1958- 
are  not  moved,  as  I  naturally 
senljimental    feelings   about   Little 
highest  praise  of  the  progress 
city  that  was  once  a  symbol  of 
of  the  fact  that  the  campaign 
1958  was  of  the  sudden  death 
conditioned  for  it.  The  tensions 
devjeloped  over  a  four-year  period 
Supreme  Court's  desegrega- 
in  1954  were  responsible  for 
Nc^ember  blitz  came  at  the  peak 
over  desegregation,   and   I 
the  mood  of  our  people.  I 
siiile  over  the  comment  of  a  lady 
qlocks  from  us  who  said  the  day 
election,  "My  goodness,  if  I 
Brooks  was  in  any  trouble  I 
voted    against    him."    My 
mar  my  relations  with  the 
Rock  and  of  Arkansas,  and  I 
grateful  for  all  their  kindnesses 
family. 
Brooks  Hays  remained  loyal 
the  constituency  that  had 
him  in  an  aberration  that 
of  the  time.  He  was  a 
tra^rdinary  gentleness,  particular- 
who    almost    innocently 
in  so  many  roaring  con- 
he  knew  that  government  is 
the  governed,  even  as  he  made 
for  reason  and  law,  for 
brotherhood.  He  knew,  in  the 
w|ell   as   the   religious   context, 
derived  and  he  never  sought 
tHe  source. 


the    "Arkansas  Plan" 

widespread  support,  it  was  never 

on  by  Congress  because 

stuck  to  its  tougher 

:iowever.   Brooks   did   not 

his  conunitment  to  a  bal- 

to  the  problems  of  the 

continued     to     advocate 

moderation   in   the   civil 


appeared  that  there  would 

crisis  over  the  attempt  to 

Rock's  Central  High, 

jumped  into  the  thick  of 

to  moderate  a  compro- 

between  President  Eisen- 


hower and  Governor  Faubus.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  compromise  could  be  found, 
smd  as  everyone  now  knows.  President 
Eisenhower  had  to  order  Federal 
troops  into  Little  Rock  to  see  that 
Central  High  was  peacefully  integrat- 
ed pursuant  to  the  court  order. 

Because  Brooks  Hays  stood  for  his 
principles  and  took  an  active  role  in 
trying  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  the  Little  Rock  crisis,  popu- 
lar sentiment  turned  sigainst  him  and 
he  was  defeated  by  a  write-in,  candi- 
date. 

However,  even  after  defeat.  Brooks 
stuck  to  his  principles.  In  an  article  in 
Look  magazine  following  his  defeat  at 
the  polls,  Hays  wrote: 

I  shall  continue  to  work  for  the  accept- 
ance of  three  principles:  (1)  The  American 
idea— The  constitutional  rights  of  all  chil- 
dren (as  distinguished  from  the  social  aspi- 
rations of  their  elders)  must  be  recognized 
and  enforced  though  this  will  mean  some  al- 
tered patterns.  (2)  The  Jefferson  idea— The 
determination  of  educational  policies  to 
achieve  a  nonviolent  application  of  those 
constitutional  rights  must  rest  finally  to  a 
large  degree  on  the  individual  communities, 
and  the  States  must  not  thwart  that  deter- 
mination. (3)  The  Christian  idea— Those 
who  work  both  inside  and  outside  the  politi- 
cal and  governmental  systems  for  equality 
and  justice  must  have  both  a  tireless  devo- 
tion to  these  ideals  and  an  attitude  of  love 
and  patience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Brooks  Hays  truly  ex- 
hibited these  ideals  and  principles.  I 
include  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Hays  by  Sena- 
tor Richard  L.  Neuberger,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  10,  1959,  Record 
at  this  point.  I  would  also  like  to  insert 
a  Washington  Post  editorial,  published 
after  the  Hays  defeat: 

[Prom  the  Congressional  Recoro,  Mar.  10, 
1959] 

coxjrage  and  ideals  of  ex- representative 

Brooks  Hays  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Mr.  Neuberger.  Mr.  President,  all  too  few 
in  the  Senate  or  the  House  seem  to  have  the 
will  to  stand  against  dominant  or  hysterical 
public  opinion  in  their  own  constituencies. 
Yet  just  such  courage  is  what  the  critical 
problems  of  the  20th  century  demand.  I 
think  most  of  America  salutes  Brooks  Hays 
of  Uttle  Rock,  Ark.,  who  paid  with  the  loss 
of  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
because  he  took  a  moderate  and  fair  course 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  school  inte- 
gration and  civil  rights. 

Mr.  Hays  is  no  longer  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress because  of  what  he  did.  Yet,  in  the 
history  of  our  critical  era,  I  predict  that  he 
will  have  a  larger  and  more  heroic  place 
than  many  who  have  survived  politically. 
Brooks  Hays,  despite  his  defeat,  is  still  a 
great  lay  leader  of  the  Baptist  religion  in 
our  country,  and  he  commands  respect  and 
admiration  In  every  community  because  of 
his  integrity  and  sincerity. 

In  the  issue  of  Look  magazine  for  March 
17,  1959,  ex-Representative  Brooks  Hays  has 
written  an  illuminating  and  thoughtful  arti- 
cle about  the  course  of  events  in  the  Little 
Rock  school  crises— events  which  eventually 
led  to  his  retirement  from  Congress,  but 
which  also  have  shaped  the  ultimate  march 
toward  a  fair  solution  of  this  difficult  issue. 

I  should  like  to  read  to  my  colleagues  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  Brooks  Hays  arti- 


cle. This  is  what  this  outstanding  man  has 
written: 

"I  shall  continue  to  work  for  the  accept- 
ance of  three  principles:  (1)  The  American 
idea— the  constitutional  righte  of  all  chil- 
dren (as  distinguished  from  the  social  aspi- 
rations of  their  elders)  must  be  recognized 
and  enforced,  through  this  will  mean  some 
altered  patterns.  (2)  The  Jefferson  idea— 
the  determination  of  educational  policies  to 
achieve  a  nonviolent  application  of  those 
constitutional  rights  must  rest  finally  to  a 
large  degree  on  the  individual  communities, 
and  the  State  must  not  thwart  that  determi- 
nation. (3)  The  Christian  idea— those  who 
work  both  inside  and  outside  the  political 
and  governmental  systems  for  equality  and 
justice  must  have  both  a  tireless  devotion  to 
these  ideas  and  an  attitude  of  love  and  pa- 
tience." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  philosophy  of  a 
man  who  was  defeated  for  reelection  to 
Congress  because  he  practiced  that  philoso- 
phy and  lived  up  to  it.  His  defeat  is  not  an 
indictment  of  Brooks  Hays,  but  of  a  district 
or  state  or  nation  in  which  such  defeat 
could  occur. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  and  for  the  records  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Hon.  Brooks  Hays  from  Look  maga- 
zine entitled  "Little  Rock  Prom  the  Inside," 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the  article 
in  Look  has  been  excerpted  from  Brooks 
Hays'  forthcoming  book  "A  Southern  Mod- 
erate Speaks,"  soon  to  be  published  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  If  the 
ideals  and  principles  which  I  have  quoted 
are  a  sample  of  the  thinking  advocated  by 
Brooks  Hays  In  'A  Southern  Moderate 
Speaks, "  then  I  predict  that  this  is  a  book 
which  ought  to  be  on  the  desk  of  every  Cab- 
inet officer.  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  Governors  of  the  49  States,  judges, 
district  attorneys— indeed,  of  all  Americans 
who  are  charged  with  responsibility  in  these 
troubled  times. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer  that 
the  article  exceeds  the  usual  length  of  inclu- 
sions in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  and 
that  its  cost  for  printing  is  estimated  to  be 
$222.75 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  cost,  the  article  by  ex-Repre- 
sentative Brooks  Hays,  of  Arkansas,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Little  Rock  Prom  the  Inside 
(By  Brooks  Hays) 

Eighteen  months  have  passed  since  the 
Little  Rock  school  crisis  broke  upon  the 
Nation.  Is  it  possible  to  say  now  that  we 
could  have  avoided  the  violence  and  misun- 
derstanding that  followed?  As  an  observer 
who  saw  what  went  on  behind  the  scenes,  I 
can  only  tell  you  what  actually  happened. 

For  15  years,  I  had  served  as  Representa- 
tive in  the  U.S.  Congress  for  Arkansas's 
Fifth  District,  which  includes  Little  Rock. 
My  participation  in  the  school  crisis  began 
that  September  of  1957.  I  was  tormented  by 
the  realization  that  my  home  city  was  drift- 
ing toward  a  terrible  crisis  and  that  nothing 
was  being  done  to  avert  it. 

What  is  a  Congressman's  reponsibility  in 
such  a  situation?  If  it  were  a  flood  or  a  tor- 
nado, and  Federal  emergency  help  were  re- 
quired, the  Congressman  would  certainly 
act.  Then,  should  he  not  act  in  a  situation  in 
which    the    misfortune    centered    around 
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human     relations     rather     than     physical 
forces?  I  decided  to  act. 

Monday  morning,  September  9,  I  called 
Presidential  Assistant  Sherman  Adams  at 
the  White  House.  This  conversation  served 
as  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  Newport,  R.I.,  meeting.  When 
Sherman  asked  for  some  specific  steps  that 
might  be  taken,  I  suggested  that  President 
Elsenhower  invite  Governor  Faubus  to 
Washington  for  a  conference.  Though  I  had 
not  talked  to  the  Governor,  I  was  convinced 
he  would  accept.  I  explained  that,  in  dealing 
with  Governor  Faubus,  Sherman  would  not 
be  confronting  a  stubborn,  last-ditch  segre- 
gationist, a  point  of  view  which,  up  until 
that  time.  Governor  Faubus  had  continually 
encouraged.  At  that  stage,  the  Governor's 
actions  justified  my  statement  that,  quite 
aside  from  the  question  of  the  propriety  of 
his  course  (I  thought  he  had  been  wrong  in 
going  against  court  orders  by  excluding  the 
Negroes,  not  necessarily  in  calling  out  the 
National  Guard),  one  would  have  difficulty 
in  proving  insincerity.  I  told  Sherman  that 
my  one  great  concern  was  that  the  Gover- 
nor not  be  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  few 
extremists  in  the  Southern  Governors' 
group. 

faubus  appears  willing  to  cooperate 

Sherman  thought  that  a  favorable  answer 
to  three  qustions  should  be  forthcoming 
before  ste[>s  were  taken  to  arrange  a  confer- 
ence. They  were:  (1)  Would  Governor 
Faubus  come  with  an  attitude  of  construc- 
tiveness.  with  a  give-and-take  approach, 
with  a  desire  to  achieve  something  that 
would  preserve  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
Federal  law?  (2)  Would  the  Governor  indi- 
cate that  he  expected  to  comply  with  court 
orders,  that  he  would  avoid  defiance  and 
would  accept  jurisdiction  of  Federal  author- 
ity in  the  field  of  school  integration?  (3) 
Would  the  Governor  indicate  that,  "upon 
the  I*resident's  request,"  he  would  remove 
troops  from  the  high  school? 

The  Governor's  attitude,  from  my  point  of 
view,  was  very  satisfactory.  On  the  first 
point,  there  was  no  doubt  about  his  desire 
to  work  constructively  with  the  President 
and  to  avoid  a  showdown  that  would  aggra- 
vate thp  tension.  The  Governor,  of  course, 
gave  a  qualified  answer  to  points  two  and 
three,  as  I  expected  him  to,  but  he  had 
enough  to  say  concerning  his  basic  purpose 
of  preserving  law  and  order  to  make  a  con- 
vincing case  for  his  actions  in  preventing  vi- 
olence, rather  than  preventing  integration. 

Governor  Faubus  told  me  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
the  State  and  of  Little  Rock  was  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  admission  of  the  nine  Negroes  to 
Little  Rock's  Central  High  School,  and  to 
any  further  steps  under  the  plan  approved 
by  the  school  board  and  upheld  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  The  Governor  said  that  jf  he 
went  to  see  the  President,  he  would  like  me 
to  go  with  him. 

On  Tuesday.  I  talked  many  times  with  the 
White  House.  Sherman  Adams  took  the  po- 
sition that  the  request  for  a  conference 
should  come  from  the  Governor,  and  the 
Governor  agreed.  The  White  House  did  not 
wish  to  be  in  an  attitude  of  initiating  any- 
thing. Sherman  indicated  that  I  should 
create  the  wording  of  the  Governor's  re- 
quest. I  gave  him  some  intimation  of  what 
the  Governor  should  say  and  would  say,  and 
he  commented  here  and  there— reminding 
me  that  it  was  "my  responsibility"  and  "my 
message  "  and  that  these  were  my  overtures. 
I  could  understand  his  reason  for  being  em- 
phatic on  that  point,  but  he  had  some  very 
clear  ideas  about  what  the  telegram  should 


and  should  not  say.  The  Governor  capitulat- 
ed on  language  at  practically  every  point. 

When  Governor  Faubus  agreed  to  indicate 
his  respect  for  the  courts  in  the  request,  I 
felt  we  had  the  basis  for  a  productive  con- 
ference. The  Governor  seemed  anxious  for  a 
truce,  with  integration  beg;inning  by  mid- 
term, after  the  situation  had  settled  down. 
He  felt  that  the  school-board  plan  should  be 
changed,  permitting  integration  to  begin  at 
the  first  grade,  rather  than  the  high  school 
level.  He  had  a  strong  desire  for  concilia- 
tion, but  sought  time  to  soften  the  adjust- 
ment. It  seemed  ironic  that  the  Federal 
courts  were  forcing  a  showdown  that  nei- 
ther side  wanted,  when  true  justice  might 
best  have  been  served  by  traditional  judicial 
calm  and  exhaustive  deliberation. 

PROVIDENCE  CROWDS  ARE  COOL 

On  Wednesday,  the  telegram  was  sent  to 
Newport,  where  the  President  was  vacation- 
ing. This  was  the  Governor's  message: 

"Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  accepted 
summons  from  the  U.S.  District  Court.  East- 
em  District  of  Arkansas,  to  appear  before 
that  court  on  September  20  to  answer  cer- 
tain allegations  in  litigation  affecting  the 
high  school  in  Little  Rock.  Recognizing  that 
we  jointly  share  great  responsibility  under 
the  Federal  Constitution,  I  feel  that  it  is  ad- 
visable for  us  to  counsel  together  in  deter- 
mining my  course  of  action  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  State  of  Arkansas  with  reference 
to  the  responsibility  placed  upon  me  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Constitutions. 

'The  U.S.  District  Court  has  already  en- 
tered an  order  relative  to  the  integration  of 
the  high  school  in  Little  Rock,  and  this 
order  has  l)een  affirmed  by  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals. 

"All  good  citizens  must  of  course  obey  all 
proi>er  orders  of  our  courts,  and  it  is  certain- 
ly my  desire  to  comply  with  the  order  that 
has  been  issued  by  the  district  court  in  this 
case,  consistent  with  my  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  that  of  Arkansas. 

"May  I  confer  with  you  on  this  matter  at 
your  earliest  convenience?" 

The  President's  answer: 

"I  have  your  telegram  in  which  you  re- 
quest a  meeting  with  me.  Would  it  suit  your 
convenience  to  come  to  my  office  on  Naval 
Base,  Newport,  either  Friday,  September  13, 
at  3  p.m.  or  Saturday  a.m.,  14,  at  9  o'clock? 
If  you  would  let  my  office  know  your 
method  of  transportation  to  the  Newport 
area,  my  staff  wUl  arrange  to  have  you  met 
and  brought  to  the  Base." 

The  Governor,  his  private  secretary, 
Arnold  Sikes,  two  pilots  and  I  left  Little 
Rock  early  FYiday  morning.  The  conference 
had  been  scheduled  for  Saturday.  Adams 
had  arranged  for  us  to  be  met  at  the  F>rovi- 
dence  airport  by  an  aide  and  escorted  to  a 
hotel.  The  character  of  the  reception  given 
us  at  the  airport  convinced  me  that  senti- 
ment in  that  area  was  not  friendly,  and  it 
became  obvious  within  a  short  time  that 
this  reflected  the  national  sentiment  (out- 
side the  Deep  South).  No  one  representing 
the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  or  the  mayor 
of  Providence  was  on  hand  to  welcome  us. 
There  were  curious  crowds,  but  no  cheering. 
It  was  rather  pathetic  to  see  Governor 
Faubus  looking  vainly  for  some  sign  of  en- 
thusiasm. I  was  beginning  to  understand  the 
criticisms  of  the  President's  decision  to 
confer  with  the  Governor  and  to  realize 
that  I,  too,  was  becoming  a  target  for  attack 
by  extremists  on  both  sides  for  my  efforts 
to  compose  differences. 

At  Newport,  we  were  met  by  Sherman 
Adams  and  taken  to  President  Eisenhower's 


office.  The  President  shook  hands  with  his 
usual  cordiality.  "How  are  you.  Brooks?"  he 
asked,  and  it  was  easy  for  me  to  say  I  felt 
fine.  At  that  moment,  I  did. 

President  Eisenhower  and  Governor 
Faubus  were  in  the  President's  private 
office  only  about  15  minutes,  less  time  than 
Sherman  had  thought  they  might  wish  to 
have  alone.  The  President  (In  sport  coat  and 
blue  shirt,  looking  in  the  pink)  came  out 
with  the  Governor  and  suggested,  as  he 
helped  Sherman  rearrange  the  chairs. 
"Lets  just  sit  here  and  talk. "  That  we  did 
for  nearly  2  hours.  The  atmosphere  was 
fairly  relaxed.  The  Governor,  being  closer 
to  the  problem,  was  a  bit  solemn,  and  the 
President  at  that  stage  doubtless  did  not 
foresee  the  dilemma  that  would  confront 
him  within  10  days.  Atty.  Gen.  Herbert 
Brownell,  Jr.,  and  Press  Secretary  James 
Hagerty  came  in  for  the  last  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Governor  Faubus  stressed  the  importance 
of  the  time  element.  A  way  should  be  found, 
he  felt,  to  get  Federal  court  relief  for  Little 
Rock  until  the  Supreme  Court  had  ruled  on 
the  validity  of  the  State  constitutional 
amendments  and  statutes  (interposition  and 
several  other  measures)  approved  either  by 
the  people  of  Arkansas  in  the  1956  election 
or  by  the  Arkansas  General  Assembly  in 
1957.  The  President  conceded  that  time  was 
a  factor,  but  thought  that  the  matter  fell  so 
completely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  that  little  could  be  done  by  the  Exec- 
utive in  that  regard.  There  was  some  discus- 
sion of  the  various  ways  of  complying  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decision,  and  the  Gover- 
nor expressed  the  view  that  the  plan  ad- 
vanced by  School  Superintendent  Virgil 
Blossom,  and  later  approved  by  the  courts, 
was  subject  to  criticism.  The  President  was 
inclined  to  think  that  any  advantage  in 
other  plans,  such  as  beginning  in  the  1st 
grade  instead  of  the  12th,  would  be  offset 
by  disadvantages. 

I  remember  how  emphatic  the  President 
was  in  assuring  the  Governor  that  he  re- 
gards the  States  as  responsible  for  main- 
taining law  and  order  and  that  the  Gover- 
nor's primary  responsibility  should  be  re- 
spected. "I  do  not  criticize  you  for  calling 
out  the  guard— our  only  difference  is  that  I 
would  have  given  them  different  instruc- 
tions." The  Governor  at  one  state  said,  "I 
expect  to  send  the  guard  home."  (This  he 
did  on  September  20. ) 

The  FWlitical  aspects  of  the  problem  were 
touched  upon,  and  the  President  expressed 
sympathy  for  those  of  us  who  live  so  close 
to  the  problem,  at  the  same  time  minimizing 
the  seriousness  of  the  so-called  political 
revolt. 

I  had  the  feeling  when  the  meeting  ended 
that  we  were  leaving  loose  ends,  and  wished 
that  an  afternoon  session  had  been  set  up. 
There  was  unfinished  business.  Still,  I  can 
see  why  the  President  would  think  that  the 
matter  had  been  sufficiently  explored.  In 
statements  later  issued  to  the  press,  both 
men  gave  assurance  that  the  meeting  had 
been  "constructive"  and  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Court  would  be  rest>ected. 

BROWNELL  TAKES  A  RIGID  POSITION 

I  had  come  to  Newport  confident  that  a 
carefully  drawn  agreement  could  be 
reached,  and  both  the  President  and  Gover- 
nor Faubus  had  acted  in  a  manner  that  had 
strengthened  that  opinion.  What  made  me 
uneasy,  however,  was  the  uncertainty  about 
the  time  element  that  both  sides  agreed  was 
the  key  to  a  final  solution.  The  rigidity  of 
Brownell's  position  on  this  factor  gave  me 
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Brownell  seemed  to  have 

definite  commitment  to  work  for 

further  court  action.  The  Inten- 

ing  such  delays  was  to  permit 

of  interposition  and  sovereignty. 

of  action  that  would  then  be 

would  be  clarified  by  such  court 

the  State  laws  were  upheld,  the 

vould  be  eased,  because  then  the 

could  say.    "I  am  following  State 

they    were    invalidated,    then    he 

an  answer  to  the  cry  that  one 

^arts  of  Arkansas,  "You  are  under 

of  the  people  to  prevent  any 

integration."   My  assumption  is 

so  much  on  what  was  said  at  New- 

what  was  not  said.  I  was  still 

working  out  a  timetable  with  the 

when  we  returned  to  Little  Hock. 

to  me  now  that  this  step  should 

taken  at  Newport. 

party  in  New  York  and  took  a 

Port    Worth.    I   called    Governor 

Sunday.  He  said.  "I'd  appreciate 

g  back  to  Little  Rock  for  a  day  or 

can."  I  agreed  at  once.  I  sensed 

c  new  pressures  from  extremists 

applied  and  that  the  Governor 

difficult  situation. 

asked  if  I  think  violence  would 

place  had  Governor  Faubus  not 

that  it  would  take  place  and  then 

troops  at  Central  High  School. 

Opinion  is  that  probably  it  would 

qaken  place,  but  one  can  only  spec- 

always  been  my  opinion,  how- 

the  Governor  was  sincere  in  his 

outbreak  of  violence.  He  was  also 

a  majority  of  Little  Rock  people 

to  desegregation,  even  when 

(4egro  opinion  to  the  contrary  is 

account.  In  the  final  analysis,  it 

^ntiment  rather  than  the  threat 

that  accounted  for  most  of  the 

actions. 

Faubus  had  too  few  political  ad- 
sympathized  with  his  moderate 
of  them  exploited  his  promise 
integration  upon  an  unwilling 
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rived  at  this  proposed  course  of  action  for 
the  Governor:  (1)  That  he  write  a  letter  to 
the  parents  of  the  Negro  children,  asking 
them  voluntarily  to  keep  their  children  out 
of  school  until  a  set  date  arrived  (we  had  as- 
surances they  would  agree):  (2)  that  he 
guarantee  to  use  his  influence  to  create  a 
peaceful  atmosphere:  (3)  that  he  see  that 
the  local  school  authorities  provide  private 
tutors  for  the  nine  Negro  children  during 
the  interim  period:  and  (4)  that  he  pledge  to 
use  his  office  to  insure  the  peace  after  the 
proposed  September  30  deadline. 

One  of  the  major  stumbling  blocks  was 
the  attitude  of  the  Justice  i:>epartment, 
which  would  make  no  commitment  not  to 
lake  Faubus  to  court.  While  this  Depart- 
ment was  also  determined  not  to  wait  for 
State  court  action  on  the  sovereignty  laws, 
it  did  indicate  that  Federal  action  might  l>e 
withdrawn  once  the  school  was  integrated. 
The  governor  would  not  write  such  a  letter 
under  those  conditions.  He  seemed  willing 
to  go  along  with  Sherman  Adams  in  the  use 
of  State  patrols  to  control  the  school  situa- 
tion once  the  National  Guard  was  with- 
drawn, but  he  was  impatient  with  Attorney 
General  Brownell  for  not  meeting  the  Gov- 
ernment's legal  responsibilities. 

By  Tuesday,  t>oth  sides  had  become  bellig- 
erent. Adams  said  that  the  Governor  could 
do  anything  he  wanted  to.  if  he  had  no 
regard  for  the  consequences.  Faubus  now 
told  me  that  he  could  not  let  the  Federal 
Government  ram  integration  down  the 
throat  of  the  city. 

GOVERNOR  FAUBUS  IS  READY  TO  FIGHT 

Meanwhile,  Washington  sources  informed 
me  that  the  Justice  Department  was  not 
eager  for  a  fight,  and  was  deeply  alarmed  at 
the  possibility  of  a  showdown  of  force 
against  force.  There  was  an  alternative 
available.  If  the  National  Guard  were  feder- 
alized, then  integration  could  be  enforced 
without  the  Governor's  open  advocacy.  All 
that  would  be  required  of  him  then  would 
be  for  him  to  plead  for  peaceful  acceptance 
of  this  move,  and  not  to  object  to  the  feder- 
alizing, so  that  he  could  explain  to  the  seg- 
regationists that  he  no  longer  had  any  con- 
trol over  the  situation. 

Wednesday  morning,  Sherman  Indicated 
to  me  that  he  was  not  convinced  that  feder- 
alizing the  guard  was  the  answer.  When  I 
visited  the  mansion  that  afternoon.  Gover- 
nor Faubus  seemed  ready  for  a  fight.  His 
growing  irritation  made  the  possibilities  of  a 
fjeaceful  adjustment  appear  remote. 

Late  Thursday  night,  my  wife  and  I  left 
for  Oklahoma  City.  When  I  called  Sherman 
Adams  and  mentioned  engagements  I  had  in 
Kansas  City  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  he 
asked  me  to  cancel  them  and  return  to 
Little  Rock.  I  phoned  Harry  Truman  to  ex- 
plain why  I  would  not  t>e  at  a  dinner 
planned  for  us  by  Mayor  H.  Roe  Bartle  and 
my  friend  Joe  Culpepper,  a  Kansas  City 
businessman.  "That's  all  right,"  Mr. 
Truman  said,  and  he  added,  "Brooks,  I'd 
been  thinking  about  you  and  feeling  for 
you."  "Thank  you,  Mr.  President,"  I  an- 
swered, "but  you  stood  8  years  of  it:  I  can 
stand  8  weeks  of  it. "  "No,"  he  said  "it's 
harder  on  you  than  on  me— I  can  cuss  and 
you  can't." 

On  Friday,  Federal  Judge  Ronald  Davies 
ordered  the  Governor  to  end  his  opposition 
to  judicial  authority  and  directed  him  to 
stop  interfering  with  integration  at  Central 
High  Schc-cl. 

Three  hours  after  the  decision.  Governor 
Faubus  went  on  television  to  announce  his 
withdrawal  of  the  guard.  He  said  that  the 
right  of  Negro  children   to  attend  white 


schools  had  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  that  he  hoped  "by  their  own  voli- 
tion the  Negroes  would  refrain  from  seizing 
upon  that  right  until  such  time  as  there  is 
assurance  that  it  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
peaceful  manner."  He  closed  with  an  appeal 
for  "reason  and  clear  thinking  and  good 
order." 

I  returned  to  Little  Rock  on  Saturday. 
Governor  Faubus  had  flown  to  Georgia  to 
attend  the  Southern  Governors'  Conference 
and  had  left  Lt.  Gov.  Nathan  Gordon  as  the 
States  acting  chief  executive.  When  asked 
in  Atlanta  if  he  believed  there  would  l>e  vio- 
lence at  the  school,  Faubus  answered,  "I 
think  so." 

On  Sunday,  I  talked  with  various  people 
regarding  plans  for  protecting  the  Negro 
students  if  they  appeared  at  the  school.  No 
one  seemed  to  know  the  intentions  of  the 
nine  students  who  had  previously  been 
turned  away.  I  was  determined  not  to  make 
any  contacts  with  the  NAACP  officials, 
either  national  or  local.  I  disagreed  with 
their  tactics  and,  in  the  Little  Rock  Situa- 
tion, I  could  not  even  discuss  the  question 
with  them  without  appearing  to  approve 
projection  of  the  national  organization  into 
Little  Rock's  difficulties.  One  can  oppose,  as 
I  do.  the  national  organization's  strategy 
and  still  believe  in  its  right  to  function  as  an 
agent  of  its  people's  interests. 

In  the  late  afternoon.  School  Superin- 
tendent Virgil  Blossom  asked  me,  "Should  I 
talk  with  Judge  Davies  atx>ut  the  necessity 
of  having  deputy  U.S.  marshals  accompany 
the  nine  Negro  students  into  the  Central 
High  School,  if  they  appear?  "  I  thought  it 
would  be  proper  for  him  to  approach  the 
judge. 

He  reported  back  to  me  that  the  Judge 
would  not  talk  to  him— he  merely  referred 
him  to  U.S.  District  Attorney  Osro  Cobb. 
Blossom  called  Cobb,  but  Cobb  thought  he 
would  have  to  have  specific  authority  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  seek  such  an 
order.  I  called  Sherman  Adams. 

LOCAL  POLICE  REFUSE  TO  ESCORT  NEGROES 

Adams  gave  me  a  telephone  number  at 
which  Cobb  could  reach  a  responsible  top 
official  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Some 
of  the  legal  abracadabra  seemed  to  annoy 
Adams,  who  is  a  businessman  and  definitely 
the  executive  type.  By  this  time,  I  had  come 
to  appreciate  more  than  ever  his  sense  of 
justice  and  his  tirelessness  in  discharging 
his  duties.  Cobb  did  not  get  the  authority 
from  the  department  when  he  called  for 
further  Instructions  as  to  Blossom's  request 
for  deputy  marshals  to  escort  the  Negro  stu- 
dents. The  local  policemen  (officers  and 
men)  had  balked  at  escorting.  They  pledged 
to  do  their  duty  in  preventing  violence,  if 
the  Negroes  showed  up.  but  as  to  escort- 
ing—they said,  "No.  don't  ask  that." 

I  knew  Brownell 's  reasons  for  this  ruling. 
He  had  publicly  made  much  of  the  fact  that 
title  II  had  been  taken  out  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  by  the  Senate  during  the  1957  debate. 
Since  that  title  proposed  to  give  the  Justice 
Department  authority  to  participate  In  suits 
for  enforcement  of  Negroes'  rights,  he  con- 
strued the  action  as  a  legislative  declaration 
that  he,  the  Attorney  General,  should  exer- 
cise no  such  authority.  It  was  up  to  the 
judges  of  the  district  courts,  he  believed. 

Technically,  that  may  have  been  correct- 
it  would  take  a  court  decision  to  make 
sure— but  I  believe  that,  since  the  Federal 
Government  was  responsible  for  Blossom's 
predicament,  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  acted  affirmatively  and  imagi- 
natively to  protect  him,  and  to  uphold  its 
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own  court's  orders  with  civil,  not  military 
power. 

The  court  had  invited  the  United  States 
to  be  a  party  to  the  action  restraining  inter- 
ference with  the  school  board  plan.  The 
Government's  failure  to  do  so  is  the  weak 
place  in  the  Justice  Department's  case  on 
Little  Rock. 

The  city  officials  were  still  considering 
keeping  the  Negro  children  out  until  at 
least  the  following  Thursday,  so  that  in- 
flamed passions  could  cool.  But  Acting  Gov. 
Nathan  Gordon  indicated  that  a  detach- 
ment of  State  police  would  be  sent  to  the 
area.  This  fact,  coupled  with  Mayor  Wood- 
row  W.  Mann's  confidence  that  the  situa- 
tion was  manageable,  led  Blossom  and  the 
school  board  to  make  the  fateful  decision  to 
go  ahead  with  integration  on  Monday,  even 
without  the  availability  of  Federal  mar- 
shals. 

I  shall  not  dwell  long  on  the  unfortunate 
occurrences  of  that  tragic  Monday.  I  shared 
the  feelings  of  horror  held  by  all  law-abid- 
ing citizens  when  acts  of  violence  took  place 
at  Little  Rock  Central  High  School. 

After  the  nine  Negro  students  had  been 
spirited  into  the  school  by  means  of  the  side 
entrance,  the  huge  crowd  which  had  gath- 
ered at  the  school  quickly  got  l)eyond  con- 
trol. Blossom  called  to  say  that  it  looked 
bad  outside  and  asked  me  if  Federal  troops 
would  be  called.  Then  the  mayor  informed 
me  that  fighting  had  broken  out  and  that 
he  needed  about  150  soldiers  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  called  Sherman  Adams,  and  he  com- 
mented cryptically.  "That's  all  the  informa- 
tion I  need."  By  11  a.m.,  I  was  quite  nerv- 
ous, because  Adams  had  not  called  back. 
Blossom  telephoned  again,  and  his  voice  was 
almost  frantic  as  he  asked,  "Are  the  troops 
coming  or  aren't  they?"  As  he  saw  it,  the 
safety  of  the  children  depends  on  it.  I  tried 
to  reach  Adams  again,  but  he  was  not  avail- 
able. I  finally  managed  to  talk  with  the  Cab- 
inet secretary,  Maxwell  Rabb.  By  the  time 
he  called  back  to  say,  "The  troops  are  not 
on  their  way,"  the  Negro  students  had  been 
removed  from  the  school  on  Blossom's  sug- 
gestion. What  influence  this  had  on  the  ad- 
ministrative decision  to  send  in  troops,  after 
all,  I  do  not  know.  It  was  apparent  that  the 
local  police  did  not  have  sufficient  manpow- 
er to  preserve  order  with  Negro  students  in 
the  school. 

Sherman  Adams  and  I  talked  to  each 
other  later  in  the  day.  and  he  said,  "You 
and  I  can  sign  off  now— it's  in  other  hands,  I 
guess."  On  Tuesday,  September  24,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  ordered  troops  from  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  at  Port  Campbell, 
Ky.,  to  go  to  Little  Rock  to  see  that  integra- 
tion at  Central  High  School  was  carried  out 
without  further  violence.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Arkansas  National  Guard  was  federal- 
ized. On  Wednesday,  the  nine  Negro  stu- 
dents attended  school  with  the  armed  might 
of  the  U.S.  Army  protecting  them  from  law- 
lessness. 

Perhaps  I  could  sympathize  more  fully 
than  anyone  with  both  the  President  and 
the  Governor.  My  relations  with  each  of 
them  had  l>een  nonpolitical.  and  I  had  been 
privileged  to  have  an  intimate  view  of  their 
struggles  with  the  problem.  I  can  say  that  I 
detected  real  pain  in  the  President's  expres- 
sion and  his  words  in  announcing  his  deci- 
sion to  move  troops  Into  Little  Rock.  One 
can  believe,  as  I  do,  that  a  l)etter  way  could 
have  l)een  found  and  still  not  be  interested 
in  an  assessment  of  blame.  Close  as  I  had 
been  to  the  situation  until  a  few  hours 
before  the  President's  action,  I  did  not  have 
all  of  the  facts  upon  which  to  base  a  judg- 


ment. I  know  that  the  moral  and  intellectu- 
al resources  of  our  Nation  must  be  directed 
to  avoid  a  recurrence. 

My  own  experiences  are  also  testimony  to 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  moderates  in 
dealing  with  such  situations  as  arose  at 
Little  Rock.  Governor  Faubus  told  me  in 
June  that  he  would  not  become  involved  in 
my  primary  campaign  for  renomination  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  for  a  ninth  term  in 
Congress.  I  won  renomination  by  a  margin 
of  15,000  votes.  I  assumed,  then,  that  as  my 
fellow  nominee  for  reelection  to  the  gover- 
norship, Faubus  would  not  oppose  me  in  the 
general  election  with  another  candidate.  On 
September  12,  1  week  after  the  final  date 
for  filing  of  candidacies  for  the  general  elec- 
tion had  passed,  I  had  a  letter  from  Faubus 
congratulating  me  on  my  primary  victory 
and  wishing  me  continued  success. 

As  late  as  October  14, 1  spent  an  hour  and 
20  minutes  in  conference  with  the  Governor 
to  explore  a  way  out  of  the  Little  Rock 
school  difficulties.  Two  weeks  later,  the 
Governor's  advisers  were  calling  for  my 
defeat.  His  former  secretary  had  been  re- 
leased by  the  Governor  to  manage  the  cam- 
paign of  my  write  In  opponent  in  the  gener- 
al election.  It  was  not  until  48  hours  before 
the  election,  however,  that  my  associates 
and  I  were  sure  that  the  Governor's  organi- 
zation was  "giving  it  the  works"  to  bring 
al>out  my  defeat. 

HAYS'  POLITICAL  DEFEAT  IS  PROBED 

I  received  12,000  more  votes  in  the  July  29 
primary  than  my  write-in  opponent  received 
in  the  November  election.  I  received  49  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in  the  general  election,  or 
1,249  less  than  my  opponent,  as  shown  in 
the  official  returns.  Certain  aspects  of  the 
general  election  were  made  the  subject  of 
an  inquiry  by  proper  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  personally  have 
not  precipitated  these  Inquiries;  rather  they 
have  been  instigated  by  John  F.  Wells,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Arkansas  Recorder,  who 
charged  irregularities  in  several  precincts  in 
Pulaski  County,  which  includes  Little  Rock. 

It  is  clear  from  my  experience  that  the  po- 
litical moderate  in  the  South  is  caught  be- 
tween two  highly  vocal  groups  that  enter- 
tain strong  feelings.  But  there  are  many 
moderates  among  that  multitude  of  segrega- 
tionists in  the  Deep  South  who,  when  free 
to  speak  without  inhibition,  will  confess  to 
having  a  sensitive  conscience  and  a  dissatis- 
faction with  the  total  picture  of  today. 

The  school  segregation  decisions  have 
caused  the  development  of  two  streams  of 
traffic  moving  in  opposite  directions.  We 
who  are  on  the  line  down  the  middle  have 
often  felt  lonesome  and  frightened,  but,  as 
more  and  more  people  have  joined  us,  we 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  it  wUl  not  be  long 
before  almost  everyone  is  moving  in  the 
same  direction  again.  The  decisions  cannot 
now  be  recalled,  but  they  can  \x  interpreted 
in  a  way  that  will  preserve  the  rule-of-law 
tradition  and  still  meet  with  acceptance  in 
the  South. 

I  shall  continue  to  work  for  the  accept- 
ance of  three  principles:  (1)  The  American 
idea— The  constitutional  rights  of  all  chil- 
dren (as  distinguished  from  the  social  aspi- 
rations of  their  elders)  must  be  recognized 
and  enforced,  though  this  will  mean  some 
altered  patterns.  (2)  The  Jefferson  idea— 
The  determination  of  educational  policies  to 
achieve  a  nonviolent  application  of  those 
constitutional  rights  must  rest  finally  to  a 
large  degree  on  the  individual  communities, 
and  the  States  must  not  thwart  that  deter- 
mination. (3)  The  Christian  idea— Those 
who  work  both  inside  and  outside  the  politi- 


cal and  governmental  systems  for  equality 
and  justice  must  have  both  a  tireless  devo- 
tion to  these  ideals  and  an  attitude  of  love 
and  patience. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  9,  1958] 
Tears  for  Little  Rock 

The  defeat  of  Rep.  Brooks  Hays  in  Little 
Rock  is  by  all  odds  the  sorriest  incident  in 
this  week's  voting.  Mr.  Hays  is  known  in 
Washington,  in  his  native  state  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country  as  an  able  and 
genial  legislator  with  a  keen  understanding 
of  the  public  interest.  He  has  given  most  of 
his  life  to  the  work  of  Government  and 
social  service.  As  a  member  of  Congress,  he 
has  won  widespread  respect  for  his  moderat- 
ing influence,  his  promotion  of  good  will 
and  his  s[>onsorship  of  humanitarian  causes. 
His  eight  terms  in  the  House  gave  him  se- 
niority and  prestige  that  no  newcomer  can 
command.  Yet  the  people  of  the  Fifth  Ar- 
kansas District  bounced  him  out  in  favor  of 
Dr.  Dale  Alford.  a  die-hard  segregationist 
member  of  the  Little  Rock  School  Board 
whose  name  was  not  even  on  the  ballot  and 
whose  sole  interest  appears  to  be  to  fight 
desegration  to  the  last  ditch. 

Little  Rock  could  not  have  concluded  that 
Dr.  Alford  would  make  a  more  effective  leg- 
islator than  Representative  Hays.  A  majori- 
ty climbed  aboard  a  new  band  wagon  in  only 
a  week  of  campaigning  because  they  wished 
to  demonstrate  their  hostility  toward  deseg- 
regation. It  is  this  obvious  manifestation  of 
defiance  of  the  law  of  the  land— even  more 
than  the  loss  of  Brooks  Hays  in  the  House— 
which  gives  the  incident  its  gravest  over- 
tones. A  similar  sweeping  away  of  all  moder- 
ation a  century  ago.  a  similar  mounting  of 
extremism,  led  to  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Hays  is 
big  enough  to  view  his  sacrifice  before  the 
mob  philosophically.  But  what  of  the  people 
of  Arkansas  whom  Governor  Faubus  is  ex- 
horting to  bum  all  bridges  of  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arkansas  plan  was 
widely  acclaimed  across  the  Nation  as 
a  sensible  proposal.  Let  me  quote  from 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 

The  Arkansas  proposal  is  a  piece  of  com- 
bined idealism  and  realism  which  we  com- 
mend to  Congress  attention  as  compared 
with  legislative  proposals  which  may  or  may 
not  contain  idealism  but  are  not  realistic 
enough  to  have  a  chance  of  enforcement 
even  if  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  insert  some  of  the  many  trib- 
utes paid  to  the  soundness  and  fore- 
sight of  this  plan: 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  F^b.  24, 
1949] 

ARKANSAS  PLAN  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
constantly  being  asked,  "What  is  the  reac- 
tion to  your  proposed  compromise  on  civil- 
rights  legislation?"  For  the  information  of 
the  Members  who  are  evidencing  this  inter- 
est In  my  effort  to  help  define  a  reasonable 
and  logical  basis  for  reconciling  the  differ- 
ences over  civil  rights,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  letters  and  editorials  en- 
dorsing my  plan: 

Gov.  Sidney  McMath,  of  Arkansas:  "I 
think  that  you  have  submitted  the  best  so- 
lution to  this  problem  which  has  been  thus 
far  advanced.  Our  State  press  has  almost 
without  exception  supported  the  plan.  •  *  *  I 
hope  that  you  can  win  congressional  sup- 
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Shepherd,  Little  Rock,  insur- 
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Tom  Johnson,  University  of  Arkansas  stu- 
dent: "I  personally  am  in  accord  with  your 
views  on  the  civil-rights  program  and  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  efforts  to  compro- 
mise. I  hope  others  will  become  aware  of  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  move." 

Ed  McCuistion.  director,  division  of  Negro 
education,  Arkansas  Department  of  Educa- 
tion: "(The  address  is)  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing statements  coming  out  of  Washington  in 
the  last  2  or  3  years." 

Charles  A.  Stuck.  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  owner 
of  a  large  lumber  mill:  "I  find  it  difficult  to 
express  in  words  my  appreciation  for  the 
fine  spirit  and  wonderful  message  you 
brought  to  the  House  yesterday.  When  the 
sober,  serious-minded,  and  intelligent  people 
of  our  country  come  together  to  discuss  any 
controversial  question  they  can  settle  it 
sooner  or  later.  I  commend  you  again  for 
your  spirit  and  unusually  fine  presenta- 
tion." 

San  Francisco  Chronicle:  "The  Arkansas 
proposal  is  a  piece  of  combined  idealism  and 
realism  which  we  commend  to  Congress'  at- 
tention as  compared  with  legislative  propos- 
als which  may  or  may  not  contain  idealism 
but  are  not  realistic  enough  to  have  a 
chance  of  enforcement  even  if  passed." 

Atlanta  Constitution:  "We  recommend 
this  plan  to  thoughtful  Southerners  as  rea- 
sonable and  being  possible  of  enforcement 
and  productive  of  excellent  results.  At  least 
it  is  a  starter  and  it  offers  positive  action. 
We  will  be  offering  something  that  we  are 
"for"  and  not  appearing  as  merely  "against" 
something,  a  role  which  has  brought  the 
South  much  of  its  present  trouble." 

Arkansas  Gazette:  "It  (the  address)  was  a 
far  cry  from  the  ranting  debates  which  have 
been  touched  off  all  too  frequently  by  civil 
rights  legislation.  Mr.  Hays  presented  a 
calm  and  closely  reasoned  defense  of  what 
he  called  the  South 's  traditional  attitudes. 
And,  by  offering  a  positive  counterproposal 
aimed  at  admitted  inequities,  he  took  the  of- 
fensive for  the  settlement  of  the  continuing 
differences  in  Congress,  a  welcome  change 
from  the  stand-pat  attitude  which  has  gen- 
erally characterized  the  Southern  reaction 
in  the  past." 

George  S.  Mitchell,  executive  director, 
Southern  Regional  Council,  Atlanta,  Ga.: 
"On  lynching,  you  have  come  out  with  what 
is  to  my  mind  the  very  best  idea  brought 
forward  in  recent  decades.  Flitting  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  chief  executive  of  each 
State  is  a  fine  thing  to  do.  For  my  own  taste 
I  would  ask  a  considerably  stronger  Federal 
power  of  intervention  than  what  you  are 
proposing,  but  I  think  we  would  all  be  a 
good  way  ahead  if  the  principle  you  propose 
does  get  into  State  law." 

Herbert  L.  Thomas,  life-insurance  execu- 
tive. Little  Rock,  Ark.:  "I  know  from  my  ex- 
perience with  the  racial  questions  that  have 
arisen  in  the  university  that  our  people  can 
be  sold  on  reasonable  compromises  that 
mean  a  progressive  solution  of  some  of 
these  problems." 

Arkansas  Democrat:  "Congressman 
Brooks  Hays  is  thinking  along  sound  lines 
in  proposing  a  compromise  on  civil  rights." 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Leflar,  dean.  School  of  Law, 
University  of  Arkansas:  "The  sort  of  com- 
promise which  you  discussed  must  be  recog- 
nized by  everyone  as  a  bona  fide  effort  to 
take  a  forward  step.  I  want  to  congratulate 
you." 

Hon.  Chauncey  Sparks,  former  Governor 
of  Alabama:  "It  is  one  of  the  best  and  fair- 
est discussions  of  these  vexing  problems 
that  I  have  seen  or  heard  come  out  of  the 
South." 


Dr.  John  H.  Buchanan,  pastor  of  the 
Southside  Baptist  Church,  Birmingham, 
Ala.:  "I  believe  that  you  have  offered  the 
only  solution  to  the  difficult  problem.  While 
there  can  be  no  compromise  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  right  of  the  States  to  handle  their 
own  affiars,  yet  I  think  that  the  suggestions 
you  make  on  each  of  the  four  issues  are 
sound  and  feasible." 

Dr.  J.  M.  Dawson,  executive  secretary, 
public  relations  committee.  Baptists  of  the 
United  States,  and  former  pastor  of  First 
Baptist  Church,  Waco.  Tex.:  "In  regard  to 
the  antilynching  plank,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
you  speak  out  so  strongly.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  any  objection  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  lynching,  for  while  past 
lynchings  have  been  largely  confined  to  the 
South,  such  a  law  would  apply  to  the  whole 
country,  and  as  such  should  not  be  thought 
of  as  striking  specifically  at  the  South." 

Tupelo  Journal:  "Mr.  Hays'  approach  to 
the  civil-rights  controversy  is  a  display  of 
statesmanship  which  offers  the  South  its 
only  hope  of  preserving  freedom  of  action  at 
the  State  level  without  Federal 
dictation.  •  •  •  And  if  our  southern  Con- 
gressmen are  smart,  they  will  see  to  it  that 
the  amendments  to  the  President's  civil- 
rights  program  are  written  by  themselves 
along  lines  Congressman  Hays  proposes 
rather  than  by  northerners,  who  seek  to 
make  the  Federal  laws  even  stiffer." 

Gould  Lincoln,  in  Washington  Evening 
Star,  February  2,  1949:  "Mr.  Hays  has  come 
forward  with  a  well-reasoned  compromise.  It 
is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration." 

Gladstone  Williams.  Atlanta  Constitution, 
February  7.  1949:  "It  will  probably  offer  the 
test  of  whether  the  extremists  are  interest- 
ed in  seeing  a  constructive  program  adopted 
or  whether  they  merely  prefer  to  keep  the 
issue  alive  for  its  political  effect." 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar.  February  10, 
1949:  "But,  meanwhile,  an  outstanding  Con- 
gressman from  the  Democratic  South,  Rep- 
resentative Brooks  Hays,  of  Arkansas,  has 
prop>osed  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  good, 
sensible  compromise  that  would  settle  the 
issues  and  not  sacrifice  principle." 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  February  8, 
1949:  "The  momentary  value  of  Mr.  Hays' 
remarks  in  Congress  is  that  an  intelligent 
southerner  admits  the  need  for  action  and 
draws  what  he  considers  the  impassable 
boundary.  No  program,  or  part  of  a  pro- 
gram, will  succeed  without  at  least  moder- 
ate quantity  of  southern  acceptance.  The 
rest  of  the  Nation,  at  least,  can  listen." 

Dr.  Doak  S.  Campbell,  president,  the  Flor- 
ida State  University:  "It  is  sound  to  the  core 
and  we  are  very  proud  of  it. " 

[From  the  Congressional  Record  Apr.  28, 

1949] 

Civil  Rights  Compromise 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing my  presentation  of  a  proposed  com- 
promise of  civil  rights  issues  to  the  House  in 
February,  I  have  received  innumerable  en- 
dorsements in  many  of  the  Nation's  leading 
newspapers  and  in  letters  from  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  the  following  excerpts 
from  some  of  the  editorials  and  letters: 

The  New  York  World  Telegram:  "It  is 
part  time  to  end  this  destructive  battle.  It 
may  not  be  too  late  to  end  it  by  middle- 
ground  compromise  such  as  the  one  pro- 
posed last  month  by  Representative  Brooks 
Hays,  of  Arkansas." 

The  F»ittsburgh  Press:  "Influential  south- 
erners have  shown  encouraging  interest  in 
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Mr.  Hays'  proposal.  The  situation  calls  for 
willingness  to  meet  on  reasonable  middle 
ground." 

Elmlra  (N.Y.)  Star  Gazette:  "There  is  an 
old  proverb  about  making  haste  slowly. 
That  Is  applicable  to  the  civil-rights  battle 
in  Congress.  Not  all  the  opposition  is  based 
on  prejudice.  Representative  Brooks  Hays. 
an  Arkansas  Democrat,  recognizes  that  civil 
rights  is  in  the  cards.  He  thinks  southerners 
will  accept  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion outlawing  the  poll  tax.  In  this  he  re- 
peats what  has  seemed  to  us  wisdom  all  the 
years  this  issue  has  been  argued  in  Con- 
gress." 

The  Forest  County  (Pa.)  Republican: 
"The  best  answer  to  the  civil-rights  question 
lies  in  the  proposal  advanced  by  Brooks 
Hays,  of  Arkansas." 

Lester  B.  Granger,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Urban  League,  outstanding 
Negro  leader:  ""The  omnibus  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Arkansas  Congressman  wUl  un- 
doubtedly seem  like  nulk-and-water  stuff  to 
the  average  supporter  of  the  F*resident's 
civil-rights  program.  Certainly  it  is  a  consid- 
erable dilution  of  the  demands  implicit  in 
the  bills  which  have  been  submitted,  but 
the  speech  is  notable  nonetheless  because  it 
is  a  clear  recognition  by  a  Congressman 
from  the  deep  South  that  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility for  action  and  because  of  the 
spirit  of  reasonable  compromise  that  it 
exudes." 

Nathaniel  Leverone,  Chicago  business- 
man: "I  have  Just  read  your  speech  on  civil 
rights.  I  could  not  endorse  it  more  enthusi- 
astically if  I  had  spent  all  of  my  life  in  Ar- 
kansas than  I  do  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States." 

Ekl  McQuiston,  president  of  the  Arkansas 
Conference  of  Social  Work:  "We  had  a 
splendid  reaction  to  your  clear  statement  at 
our  convention  of  the  moral  basis  for  a  com- 
promise of  civil-rights  issues.  The  State  con- 
ference unanimously  endorsed  your  stand  in 
this  matter." 

Marvin  Hurley,  assistant  general  manager, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
"Your  position  is  reasonable,  sane,  timely, 
logical,  impartial,  and  fair.  You  have  treated 
a  most  preplexing  problem  with  studied 
analysis  and  have  outlined  the  most  accept- 
able solution  I  have  seen." 

W.  T.  Couch,  director  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press:  ""I  think  you  are  on  the  right 
track,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  your  ef- 
forts will  receive  Southern  as  well  as  other 
support." 

John  Alden  Powers,  Philadelphia  insur- 
ance executive:  "'Mr.  Hays  has  attacked  the 
problem  in  splendid  fashion.  I  hope  he 
keeps  up  the  good  work. " 

J.  Powell  Oates,  president  of  the  Southern 
Mattress  Co.:  "I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  efforts  to  compromise  the  civU- 
rights  program.  Yours  is  the  most  advanced 
idea  that  has  been  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress." 

Thomas  R.  Reid,  vice  president  of  McCor- 
mick  &  Co.:  "Your  approach  is  one  of  the 
best  I  have  seen.  Congrratulations  and  liest 
wishes  to  you." 

Joe  Hardin,  president  of  Arkansas  Farm 
Bureau  Federation:  "I  want  to  commend 
you  for  the  manner  in  which  you  are  at- 
tempting to  handle  this  matter.  I  agree  that 
if  we  expect  to  have  State's  rights  we  must 


accept  the  responsibility  of  preventing  the 
loss  of  liberty  to  our  citizenship." 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Mar.  1, 

1949} 
One  Escape  Still  Open  From  Civil-Rights 
Deadlock 
Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  is  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's outstanding  newspapers.  Its  editorial 
columns  have  repeatedly  contained  strong 
endorsements  of  the  civll-rlghtB  program. 
Now  the  editor.  Mr.  Barry  Bingham,  urges 
acceptance  of  my  proposed  compromise.  His 
statement  of  February  24  is  a  significant 
one,  and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  his  editorial  of  that  date: 

ONE  ESCAPE  STILL  OPEN  PROM  CIYIL-RICHTS 
DEADLOCK 

Congress  is  building  up  to  another  filibus- 
ter fight.  The  thunder  of  the  approaching 
storm  is  already  heard  rolling  across  the 
congressional  halls,  and  the  Nation  stands 
poised,  and  helpless,  waiting  for  the  unheal- 
ing, destructive  rain  of  oratory.  Is  there  any 
way  to  avoid  this  deluge  of  bitterness? 

The  only  escape  would  lie  in  finding  a 
quick  and  respectable  compromise  on  the 
civU-rights  issue.  It  is  this  issue,  of  course, 
that  inspires  the  filibuster.  If  the  adminis- 
tration's program  on  civil  rights  continues 
to  confront  Congress  in  its  present  form,  a 
filibuster  Is  inevitable.  Nobody  wUl  gain 
from  it,  everybody  will  suffer  discredit.  The 
South  will  be  blamed  for  stalling  important 
legislation  and  for  maintaining  the  hard 
tyranny  of  a  minority  through  a  parliamen- 
tary device.  Such  isolation  can  only  be 
deeply  damaging  to  the  South.  The  rest  of 
the  Nation  will  present  a  picture  of  helpless 
anger  and  frustration.  The  Democratic 
Party  will  be  revealed  as  hopelessly  divided. 
Even  the  Republican  Party  stands  to  gain 
no  credit,  for  its  record  on  civU  rights  has 
been  long  on  promises,  short  on  perform- 
ance. 

Is  a  compromise  stiU  possible,  before  pas- 
sion completely  takes  over  the  congressional 
scene?  The  only  possible  proposal  would 
have  to  come  from  the  South,  and  from  the 
ranks  of  the  more  liberal  southern  Demo- 
crats, who  know  the  full  force  of  tradition 
in  race  relations,  but  who  stUl  hate  to  see 
the  South  reduced  to  angry  resistance 
against  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Such  a  liber- 
al southerner  is  Representative  Brooks 
Hays  of  Arkansas.  He  has  made  a  specific 
proposal  for  a  compromise  on  civil  rights. 

Reduced  to  its  barest  outlines,  his  proposi- 
tion takes  this  shape:  First,  Federal  action 
on  segregation,  limited  only  to  interstate 
movements;  second.  reE>eal  of  the  poU  tax  by 
constitutional  amendment,  not  by  statute; 
third,  antUynching  legislation,  placing  full 
re8{x>nsibility  on  the  governor  and  attorney 
general  of  any  State  in  which  a  lynching 
occurs,  and  providing  for  Federal  interven- 
tion only  if  these  officials  fail  in  their  duty; 
and  fourth,  provision  of  a  counseling  service 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  on  fair  employ- 
ment practices,  in  place  of  a  permanent 
FEPC. 

Nobody  will  agree  with  every  detail  of 
these  proposals.  Southern  traditionalists 
will  insist  that  the  least  surrender  will  open 
the  way  to  full  social  equality  for  Negroes. 
Agitators  will  scream  against  any  compro- 
mise that  might  work  to  reduce  tensions  be- 
tween the  races,  since  they  want  continued 
agitation,  not  a  settlement.  Many  sincere 
liberals,  both  white  and  Negro,  will  argue 
that  the  full  civil-rights  program  is  a  moral 
principle  and  that  justice  cannot  be  divided. 


This  newspaper  is  not  happy  over  every 
aspect  of  the  Hays  program.  We  stated  our 
conviction  some  weeks  ago.  however,  that 
half  a  loaf  of  civil-rights  legislation  in  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  would  be  better  than 
no  loaf  at  all.  We  asserted  our  belief  that 
Congress  would  not  pass  a  full  antisegrega- 
tion  law  or  a  permanent  FEPC  in  the 
present  divided  state  of  American  opinion, 
and  that  such  statutes  could  not  now  be  en- 
forced in  the  South  if  passed. 

We  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Fed- 
eral legislation  against  the  poll  tax  and 
lynching  is  essential  to  our  position  as  the 
leading  democratic  nation  of  the  world.  We 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  constitutional 
amendment  method  to  end  the  poll  tax.  It 
would  be  somewhat  slower  than  direct  legis- 
lation, but  it  would  be  sure,  and  it  would 
save  southern  "face"  on  an  issue  which 
many  southerners  would  like  to  be  rid  of. 

It  is  possibly  not  too  late  to  win  support 
for  such  a  compromise  as  Representative 
Hays  suggests.  Before  the  hopeless  and 
purely  negative  battle  is  joined  on  the 
Truman  civil-rights  program,  there  might 
still  be  time  to  win  concessions  from  the  less 
violent  southern  Democrats.  What  is  needed 
is  a  positive  approach.  If  liberals  through- 
out the  country  would  now  rally  to  general 
support  of  the  Hays  compromise,  they 
might  lift  the  issue  right  up  out  of  the  mire 
into  which  it  is  sinking. 

NolXKly  likes  to  surrender,  but  is  easier 
when  both  sides  in  a  fight  surrender  some- 
thing. The  alternative  is  a  battle  poisoned 
with  sectional  bitterness,  no  legislation  on 
civil  rights  of  any  kind,  and  exposure  to  the 
world  of  a  United  States  grievously  disunit- 
ed. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.    PETRI.    Mr.    Speaker,    Brooks 
Hays   was   widely   known   across   the 
country  for  his  devotion  to  his  princi- 
ples. At  this  point,   I  would  like  to 
insert    some    articles    written    about 
Brooks  from  around  the  country: 
[From  the  Washington  Star] 
Congress  and  Church  Work  Keep  Brooks 
Hays  Occupied 

The  time-stretching  dual  role  of  a  nation- 
al political  figure  and  a  popular  church 
leader  has  been  held  by  Arkansas'  Brooks 
Hays  since  the  78th  Congress  convened. 

Dividing  his  time  between  such  duties  as 
the  work  of  the  House  Committee  on  FV)r- 
eign  Affairs  and  membership  on  the  South- 
em  Baptist  Convention's  Social  Service 
Commission  is.  Mr.  Hays  recently  remarked. 
"Nothing  more  than  I  should  do." 

Mr.  Hays,  a  Democrat,  who  has  represent- 
ed Arkansas  5th  district  in  the  House  since 
1942.  became  interested  in  both  politics  and 
church  work  at  an  early  age.  In  the  political 
field.  Mr.  Hays  took  part  in  his  father's 
campaign— for  the  same  congressional  seat 
he  now  holds— shortly  after  his  graduation 
from  law  school. 

youngest  secretary 

It  was  an  unsuccessful  race,  but  the  same 
year  young  Brooks  Hays  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  Arkansas  State  Democratic  Con- 
vention—the youngest  man  ever  to  hold 
that  position. 

Mr.  Hays  recalls  that  he  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  church  work  since  he  was  a 
youth.  He  still  holds  his  membership  in 
Little  Rock's  Second  Baptist  Church. 
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In  1951.  jocaJ  recognition  for  his  church 
work  was  e  tpressed  when  he  was  given  the 
annual  layipan's  award  by  the  ministers  of 
Washington  for  "outstanding  service." 

These  days,  a  good  part  of  his  spaire  time 
is  devoted  to  tallis  before  youth  groups, 
such  as  the  YMCA's  International  Cross- 
roads Sundi  ly  morning  breakfast  sessions. 
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"For  me,  it  was  a  question  of  church 
against  state  as  to  which  way  I  would  go," 
he  commented.  "And  I  guess  I  sort  of 
crossed  over  and  took  both." 

Throughout  civil  rights  debates  in  the  last 
ten  years,  Mr.  Hays  has  been  a  prime  mover 
for  politically  realistic  compromises.  In  his 
influence  with  the  social  justice  affirma- 
tions of  the  Baptist  Church,  he  has  time 
and  again  backed  the  principle  that  elimina- 
tion of  Jim  Crow  laws  and  anti-Negro  vio- 
lence should  be  the  first  curative  steps. 

Those  who  have  found  themselves  in  an 
opposite  position  with  Mr.  Hays  on  a  matter 
calling  for  adjustments  have  heard  him  ex- 
pressing the  practical  problem  at  one  point 
and  refining  the  moral  overtones  at  an- 
other. For  effective  conciliation,  his  friends 
note,  that  is  usually  an  unbeatable  combina- 
tion, particularly  in  the  hands  of  a  persona- 
ble man  such  as  the  59-year-old  Representa- 
tive. 

Mr.  Hays  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas.  He  studied  law  at 
night  at  George  Washington  University  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  while  holding  a 
minor  job  in  the  Government.  At  college  he 
earned  money  by  washing  dishes  and  help- 
ing in  the  library. 

In  1942  he  was  elected  to  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict Congressional  seat,  which  embraces 
five  counties  in  central  Arkansas  and  in- 
cludes Little  Rock.  He  has  never  been  de- 
feated. 

He  has  spoken  at  world  meetings  of  the 
Baptist  Alliance.  In  1955  he  was  named  by 
the  President  as  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations. 

A  Democrat,  Mr.  Hays  has  strongly  sup- 
ported the  President's  foreign  policies. 
While  in  Congress  he  formed  a  close  associa- 
tion with  a  New  Hampshire  colleague.  Sher- 
man Adams,  now  the  Presidential  assistant. 

Mr.  Hays  is  married  to  the  former  Marian 
Prathe  of  Fort  Smith.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Steele,  a  Little  Rock  lawyer,  and  Mrs. 
William  E.  Bell  of  Atlanta.  Mr.  Hays  has 
four  grandchildren.  His  main  regret  is  that 
on  Saturday,  when  he  is  at  Newport  for  the 
Eisenhower-Faubus  meeting,  he  wiU  miss 
the  birthday  of  his  4-year-old  grandson. 

[From  the  Reporter.  Nov.  I.  1957] 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas  Meets  His 

Responsibilities 

(By  Natalie  Davis  Spingam) 

"Nothing  but  good  will  come  of  it,"  said 
Brooks  Hays,  congressman  from  Arkansas' 
Fifth  District,  when  he  arranged  concilia- 
tion talks  between  Governor  Faubus  and 
President  Eisenhower  at  Newi>ort  in  Sep- 
tember. Today,  this  gentle,  deeply  religious 
man  who  represents  the  people  of  Little 
Rock  admits:  "Nothing  like  as  much  good 
came  out  of  it  as  I  had  hoped." 

Mr.  Hays  has  been  profoundly  disturbed 
by  the  events  which  have  followed  that 
""terrible  Monday'"  when  the  trouble  in 
Little  Rock  prompted  him  to  call  his  old 
friend  Sherman  Adams  and  ask  if  there  was 
anything  he  could  do  to  help. 

He  seemed  weary  during  a  recent  trip 
back  to  the  capital  from  Little  Rock.  He  ran 
his  hand  occasionally  over  his  thinning  hair, 
polished  his  glasses,  and  paced  up  and  down 
his  office  among  mementos  of  congressional 
colleagues  and  pictures  of  the  Capitol 
chapel,  which  he  sponsored,  and  of  Little 
Rock's  Central  High  School,  taken  at  its 
dedication. 

His  weariness  does  not  proceed  from  any 
great  fear  about  his  own  political  future.  At 
fifty-nine,  after  having  been  elected  to  eight 
consecutive  terms,  he  feels  that  the  voters 


have  enough  confidence  in  him  to  tolerate 
the  deviations  that  enable  him  "'to  try  to 
hold  a  Northern  audience  to  plead  the 
South's  valid  cause."  He  was  pleased  by  a 
newsman's  report  of  what  an  elderly  constit- 
uent had  said  when  asked  if  the  voters  were 
changing  their  minds  about  their  congress- 
man: "Mr.  Hays  finished?  No,  sir.  I  don't 
always  agree  with  him.  but  he's  an  institu- 
tion around  here.  We  don't  hold  anything 
against  him." 

Although  he  has  made  quite  clear  his  con- 
viction that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
integration  must  be  upheld  in  Little  Rock, 
he  had  previously  joined  with  the  rest  of 
the  Arkansas  delegation  in  signing  a  mani- 
festo criticizing  the  decision. 

He  considers  himself  a  moderate,  and  his 
greatest  concern  for  the  region  he  repre- 
sents is  that  despite  his  long  hours  of  talk 
with  Governor  Faubus  and  their  trip  to 
Newport,  "The  extremists  triumphed  over 
us."  By  ""us"  he  means  not  the  responsible 
moderates  of  the  South  but  all  the  people 
of  Little  Rock  who  he  represents.  People 
don't  understand  he  says,  that  it  was  the 
city's  board  of  education  that  adopted  an  in- 
tegration plan  in  compliance  with  the  law, 
and  the  state  government  that  stopped  it. 

"It's  an  awful  feeling  for  me."  he  re- 
marked, ""being  introduced  as  the  congress- 
man from  Little  Rock  and  having  people 
look  at  me  so  strangely."  He  is  troubled  by  a 
report  that  the  name  of  Little  Rock  was 
booed  during  a  performance  of  South  Pacif- 
ic. And  yet  he  has  managed  to  maintain  his 
sense  of  humor:  ""I  heard  a  story  about  a 
double  translation.  'Little  Rock"  was  trans- 
lated into  Russian  and  from  Russian  back 
into  English  and  came  out  "Small  Stone.'  I 
said,  "Let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the 
first  small  stone.'" 

He  contends  that  none  of  us— North  or 
South,  white  or  Negro,  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocrat—is completely  without  sin  in  the 
midst  of  "the  most  complex  set  of  social 
forces  In  the  world's  history."  The  Little 
Rock  affair,  he  believes,  has  shown  the 
South  that  our  Constitutional  system  of 
government  rests  on  the  acceptance  of  court 
orders;  it  has  shown  the  North  that  the 
"casual  fitting  of  a  revolutionay  idea  to 
well-established  customs "  is  not  an  easy 
matter.  "Since  neither  military  force  nor 
massive  resistance  works,  we  must  try 
friendly  persuasion." 

What  has  the  Little  Rock  affair  shown 
him?  As  an  elected  offical  who  bears  respon- 
sibility to  both  the  locality  and  the  Federal 
government,  he  firmly  believes  that  It  was 
no  more  than  his  job  to  step  in  and  try  to 
help  work  out  a  solution.  "I  haven't  been 
heroic,"  he  Insists.  If  the  crisis  were  eco- 
nomic—a flood  problem,  for  instance— it 
would  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  con- 
gressman would  be  an  intermediary.  So  how 
can  he  shirk  responsibility  when  a  human 
problem  is  involved?  He  diplomatically 
avoids  answering  questions  about  Arkansas' 
two  senators,  William  Fulbright  and  John 
McClellan,  who  have  almost  entirely  ig- 
nored the  crisis. 

Mr.  Hays  points  out  that  Southerners  who 
are  consistent  in  their  advocacy  of  the 
rights  of  local  government  were  just  as 
much  shocked  by  the  state's  action  In 
thwarting  a  decision  of  the  city  school 
board  as  they  were  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's forcible  elimination  of  the  state's  re- 
sistance. As  Americans  weigh  the  Constitu- 
tional issues  now  confronting  them,  he 
urges  them  to  ponder  just  how  the  Jefferso- 
nian  concepts  of  local  responsibility  ('"and 
Jefferson  was  interested  in  substance,  not 
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form,  you  know"')  should  be  applied  today. 
Times  have  changed,  he  holds,  since  the 
Founding  Fathers  provided  for  an  "Inde- 
structible Union  composed  of  indestructible 
States."  We  now  have  powerful  cities— the 
natural  enemies,  it  would  seem,  of  conserva- 
tive rural  elements— but  the  formal  theories 
of  Federal-state  relationships  do  not  take 
them  into  account.  "'In  Little  Rock."  Mr. 
Hays  remarked,  "the  governor  is  not  seeking 
the  favor  of  the  city  but  of  the  county- 
courthouse  politicians.  In  his  bid  for  their 
support,  he  Is  making  a  coldly  calculated  re- 
sponse to  a  political  situation." 

The  Congressman  from  Arkansas  has 
been  prevented  from  adopting  what  he  calls 
""a  dismal  and  bleak  view  of  man's  resilien- 
cy" not  only  by  his  study  of  history  but  also 
by  his  religious  faith.  (He  is  president  of  the 
8.5-mIllIon-member  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention.) When  things  were  at  their  worst  in 
September,  he  had  to  break  a  date  with 
Harry  Truman.  "I  know  you'll  understand, 
Mr.  President,"  he  said.  "You  had  to  take 
much  worse  than  this  for  a  much  longer 
time. "  Mr.  Truman  replied  that  he  under- 
stood completely.  "Its  easier  for  me, 
though.  Brooks, "  he  said.  "I  can  cuss  and 
you  can't." 

Shortly  after  the  furor  surrounding 
his  defeat  In  1958,  Brooks  Hays  was 
appointed  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Board  of  Directors.  This  occa- 
sioned yet  another  tribute  by  another 
southerner.  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins, 
of  Tennessee.  His  remarks  follow: 
[FYom  the  Congressional  Record.  Apr.  28. 
1959] 

Nomination  of  Brooks  Hays  Combiended 

Mr.  '3viNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nomination 
by  the  President  of  our  former  colleague. 
Brooks  Hays,  of  Arkansas,  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  has  been  greeted  with 
commendation  in  the  press  of  my  State.  As 
examples  of  the  press'  reaction  to  this  ap- 
pointment under  unanimous  consent.  I 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial appcaririg  In  the  Nashville  Banner 
and  the  Washington  Report  from  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean  for  Sunday.  April  26.  1959. 
The  editorial  and  article  follow: 
[From  the  Nashville  Banner.  Apr.  24.  1959] 
Hays  Appointment  Acceptable 

President  Eisenhower's  choice  of  Brooks 
Hays,  of  Arkansas,  to  succeed  Frank  B. 
Welch  on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Board  hardly  will  encounter  formidable  op- 
position. 

It  did  evoke  surprise— for  the  former  Con- 
gressman's name  had  not  been  among  those 
on  which  speculation  turned  for  this  assign- 
ment. It  does  incur  some  regional  regret,  for 
the  reasonable  preference  was  for  an  ap- 
pointment from  within  the  valley  area; 
someone  both  acquainted  and  identified 
with  the  Interests  served  by  this  vast  oper- 
ation. 

The  President  patently  has  avoided  play- 
ing partisan  politics,  for  he  had  named  a 
Democrat  to  join  two  Republicans  on  the 
Board,  and  his  choice  accents  the  factor  of 
public  respect  and  personal  Integrity.  Those 
are  elementary  in  any  treatment  of  office  as 
a  public  trust. 

With  Chairman  Herbert  Vogel,  and 
Arnold  Jones.  Mr.  Hays  will  round  out  a  ca- 
pable directorate— and  apart  from  the  val- 
ley's natural  wish  for  a  more  direct  repre- 
sentation at  the  agency's  supervisory  helm, 
it  will  welcome  the  appointment.  Its  genu- 
ine interest  forbids  perpetuation  of  the  po- 


litical gambit  which  fabricates  a  conspiracy 
on  TVA  every  time  some  incumbent  or  aspi- 
rant runs  for  public  office. 

TVA  is  In  good  hands,  and  the  Hays  ap- 
(Ktintment  will  not  detract  from  that. 

[From  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  Apr.  26, 
1959] 
Washington  Report— Brooks  Hays'  Pres- 
tige High— TVA  Appointee  May  Be  the 
Answer     to     Agency's     Most     Pressing 
Needs 

(By  Lois  Laycook) 
Washington.— Evangelist  Billy  Graham 
once  described  Brooks  Hays  as  a  rare  com- 
bination of  a  man  possessing  the  humor  of 
Mark  Twain,  the  common  sense  of  Benja- 
min FYanklin.  and  the  integrity  of  Lincoln. 
The  former  Arkansas  Congressman,  nomi- 
nated for  appointment  to  the  TVA  Board  of 
Directors  by  President  Eisenhower  last 
week,  probably  has  more  congressional 
friends  and  admirers  in  both  political  par- 
ties than  any  figure  in  public  life.  Despite 
his  defeat  for  reelection  last  fall,  his  pres- 
tige in  Washington  remains  at  a  high  level. 
Even  Southern  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  pressured  into  a  public  display  of  hos- 
tility toward  Hays  views  on  civil  rights  pri- 
vately expressed  admiration  for  his  courage 
and  integrity.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any 
Southern  Senator  will  oppose  Hays  nomina- 
tion on  the  Senate  floor.  In  fact,  a  number 
of  Southerners,  including  Senators  John 
Sparkman  (Democrat,  Alabama),  and  J.  Wil- 
liam Fulbright  (Democrat,  Arkansas),  have 
Issued  laudatory  statements  on  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Hays  may  turn  out  to  be  the  answer  to 
one  of  TVA's  most  pressing  needs— a  public 
relations  missionary  who  can  restore  con- 
gressional and  public  confidence  In  the 
Agency's  objectives. 

Because  of  his  many  close  friendships  on 
Capitol  Hill,  Hays  could  be  of  invaluable 
service  In  helping  TVA  overcome  repeated 
private  power  victories  in  the  legislative 
field.  He  may  be  of  assistance  in  the  forth- 
coming battle  over  the  TVA  self-financing 
bill,  provided  he  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
in  time. 

FERVENT  spokesman 

In  addition  to  better  liaison  with  Con- 
gress, TVA  has  long  needed  a  fervent 
spokesman  on  the  Board  willing  to  go 
before  the  American  people  and  give  an  elo- 
quent presentation  of  the  TVA  story.  Not 
since  the  days  of  David  Lilienthal  and 
Gordon  Clapp  has  the  agency  had  a  dedicat- 
ed spokesman  ready  to  give  TVA  a  real 
hard-sell  campaign. 

Hays  has  been  In  constant  demand  as  a 
speaker  throughout  the  country  for  many 
years.  His  humorous  Ozark  stories  made 
him  the  best-known,  best-liked  raconteur  In 
Congress  with  the  lone  exception  of  the  late 
Alben  Barkley. 

Hay's  humor  has  even  reached  the  serious 
halls  of  the  United  Nations.  As  a  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  U.N.,  he  once  answered  a  Rus- 
sian demand  that  Outer  Mongolia  be  admit- 
ted to  the  U.N.  by  offering  a  counter  pro- 
posal that  Texas  also  be  admitted  to  the 
U.N.  under  the  new  name  of  "Outer  Arkan- 
sas." 

The  proposal  broke  up  a  tense  U.N.  meet- 
ing with  belly  laughs. 

KIND-FACED  MAN 

Hays  is  a  60-year-old  thin,  kind-faced  man 
with  eyeglasses  and  a  receding  hairline. 
Never  outwardly  ruffled,  he  keeps  a  busy 
schedule  with  little  fuss.  A  deeply  religious 
intellectual,   he   became   the   first   layman 


ever  elected  president  of  the  8  million- 
member  Southern  Baptist  convention.  His  2- 
year  presidential  term  expires  May  22. 

As  a  moderate  on  civil  rights.  Hays  tried 
desperately  but  unsuccessfully  to  play  the 
role  of  peacemaker  in  the  Little  Rock  school 
Integration  crisis.  He  arranged  the  Newport, 
R.I.,  meeting  between  President  Eisenhower 
and  Governor  Orval  Faubus  in  an  attempt 
to  prevent  a  direct  clash  between  State  and 
Federal  authority  in  Arkansas.  The  effort 
faUed. 

Faubus  later  instigated  the  write-in  cam- 
paign that  resulted  in  Hays  defeat  by  Dale 
Alford  in  the  November  congressional  elec- 
tion. 

sotrrHERN  catalyst 

In  1949,  Hays  stepped  into  what  was  virtu- 
ally a  vacuum  to  become  a  Southern  cata- 
lyst In  trying  to  find  a  formula  for  solving 
racial  problems. 

He  introduced  a  bill— later  to  become 
known  as  "the  Arkansas  plan"— which 
sought  to  compromise  three  highly  contro- 
versial issues,  the  poll  tax,  the  proposed 
northern-supported  antilynch  bill,  and  the 
so-called  fair  employment  practices  commis- 
sion. 

The  bill  attracted  widespread  editorial 
suppori  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  including  several  in  the  South. 
However,  the  Truman  administration  insist- 
ed on  its  stronger  proposals  and  the  Hays' 
proposal  died. 

FIRM  BEUEVER 

For  the  most  part.  Hays  supported  New 
Deal  and  Fair  Deal  proposals  during  the 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  administrations.  A 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, he  was  a  firm  believer  in  a  biparti- 
san foreign  policy. 

Hays  was  a  supporter  of  TVA  throughout 
his  service  in  Congress  with  the  lone  excep- 
tion of  the  Dixon- Yates  contract.  He  fa- 
vored the  contract,  he  said,  because  the  con- 
struction of  a  powerplant  in  West  Memphis. 
Ark.,  would  have  helped  the  critical  unem- 
ployment situation  in  Arkansas.  He  also 
argued  the  contract  was  good  for  TVA. 

There  was  no  record  vote  on  the  Dixon- 
Yates  contract  when  it  was  before  the 
House  in  1954.  However.  Hays  openly  sup- 
ported the  measure  and  voted  for  it  on  a 
teller  (nonrecord)  vote. 

RECORD  IS  favorable 

On  public  power  issues  generally.  Hays' 
record  Is  for  the  most  part  favorable.  Ac- 
cording to  a  National  Rural  EHectric  Asso- 
ciation tally  of  votes  on  major  power  issues 
during  his  service  in  Congress  from  1943 
through  1958.  Hays  voted  propublic  power 
on  35  out  of  41  opportunities. 

Three  of  the  thirty-five  dealt  with  TVA 
legislation.  In  1949.  he  voted  for  funds  for 
the  New  Johnsonvllle  steam  plant  on  two 
separate  roUcalls.  The  vote  on  this  issue  was 
crucial  because  it  represented  TVA's  first 
venture  into  steam  plant  construction  and 
stirred  up  the  aU-out  opposition  of  the  pri- 
vate iKjwer  lobby. 

In  1957,  Hays  cast  his  vote  against  a  Re- 
publican amendment  to  kill  all  funds  In  the 
TVA  appropriation  bill  earmarked  for  power 
faculties.  The  amendment  was  defeated. 

The  tally  shows  Hays  supported  all  appro- 
priations for  the  REA  as  well  as  for  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration.  How- 
ever, he  is  listed  with  unfavorable  votes  on 
two  issues  affecting  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  the  Southeastern  Power 
Administration. 
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(By  Cyril  E.  Bryant) 
EClux  Klan  burned  a  cross  and 
damage  to  a  church  at  Bogalusa. 
when  Brooks  Hays  was  an- 
nounced a^  speaker  at  a  community-wide 
discussion  c  n  racial  problems  last  January. 

Klai  knew— as  Washington  folks 
learned  Ions  ago— that  Hays  is  a  persuasive 
man.  And  they  knew  too  that  though  he  is 
labeled  as  i  political  "moderate."  he  is  an 
uncompron^islng  advocate  of  freedom  and 
justice. 

Hays,  wh^  is  sixty-six,  has  the  appearance 
of  a  harmless  looking  fellow.  He's  five  feet 
10  inches  till  and  weighs  160  pounds.  He's 
begun  to  taEild  a  little  and  there  are  lines 
syes  and  forehead.  The  whole  of 
his  face  smiles  even  to  the  stranger  with  a 
"lefs  be  fri  ends"  welcome.  But  he  is  armed 
with  a  hear  t  of  strong  Christian  convictions, 
a  keen  minp.  and  a  barrelful  of  humor  and 
folk  tales. 

His  humdr  is  an  Abe  Lincoln  type  of  an- 
ecdotal wit  He  talks  of  his  Arkansas  home 
folk  and  tc  wnspeople.  and  he  is  not  afraid 
to  laugh  at  himself.  Shortly  after  he  moved 
Into  the  Wiite  House  as  a  special  assistant 
to  Presiden ;  Kennedy,  one  heroworshipping 
woman  fawned,  "Oh,  Mr.  Hays,  it  must  be 
wonderful  \  rorking  so  close  to  the  President, 
him  every  day.  don't  you?  "  Hays 
anwered  honestly,  "I  feel  sorta  like  the  little 
old  lady  do»m  in  Arkansas.  They  asked  her 
peen  Halley's  comet,  and  she  re- 
from  a  distance.' " 
time,  according  to  a  modern 
WashingtoA  legend.  Hays  drove  his  eight- 
year-old  car  to  work  in  the  middle  of  a 
morning  ruph  hour.  "Hey.  you.  can't  you  go 
one  policeman  bellowed  at  him. 

"Yes,  I  cab,  officer,"  Hays  replied,  "but  I'd 
hate  to  lea^  the  old  car  behind.' 

as  Hays  handles  it  is  a  forensic 
tool,  not  a^  end  in  itself.  He  uses  it  to  win 
friends  anc  create  an  atmosphere  wherein 
issues  can  1:  e  discussed  without  rancor.  "It  is 
important,'  he  says,  'that  political  differ- 
ences be  settled  on  the  basis  of  reason,  not 
on  a  basis  [of  political  power.  We  have  to 
build  bridges  of  understanding  where  men 
can  talk  together  and  work  together  for 
their  mutuiJ  good." 

Hays'  use  of  the  soft  sell  approach  marks 
him  as  a  phenomenon  in  twentieth-century 
American  lolitics.  But  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  its  eff I  fctiveness.  Even  Vice-president 
Hubert  Hui  aphrey,  a  man  seldom  lacking  in 
words,  hole  s  Hays  in  awe.  When  the  Demo- 
cratic Natiitnal  Convention's  platform  com- 
mittee waa  struggling  in  1952  for  a  civil 
rights  plant  acceptable  to  both  North  and 
South,  Serator  Mike  Monroney  suggested 
that  Humphrey,  then  senator  from  Minne- 
sota, and  H  lys,  congressman  from  Arkansas, 
sit  down  tjgether  and  work  out  the  lan- 
guage for  a  compromise  proposal.  Hum- 
phrey retoi  ted,  "I  will  not  let  my  fjersuasive 
friend  from  the  South— as  much  as  I  like 


him— I  will  not  let  Brooks  Hays  dilute  my 
conviction  on  civil  rights."  They  did  meet 
together  however,  and  their  conference  re- 
sulted in  a  platform  statement  that  restored 
unity  to  the  Democratic  Party  that  had 
been  divided  by  a  Dixiecrat  split  four  years 
before. 

Brooks  Hays  has  been  in  some  phase  of 
government  since  his  twenty-third  birthday. 
He  was  a  student  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Law  School  then  (after  having  grad- 
uated from  University  of  Arkansas)  and 
took  a  part-time  job  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. "I  counted  twenty  dollar  bills  all  week 
long,  and  on  Saturday  they'd  let  me  take 
one  home,"  he  quips. 

He  served  sixteen  years  in  Congress,  as 
Democratic  representative  from  Arkansas. 
He  has  been  a  director  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  a  member  of  the  U.S.  del- 
egation at  the  United  Nations,  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Special  Assistant  to 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Right  now  he's  on  part-time  leave  from 
the  White  House,  commuting  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey,  to  lecture  on  politics  in 
the  Eagleton  Institute  of  Rutgers  Universi- 
ty. President  Johnson  reluctantly  agreed  to 
the  division  of  his  time  so  that  Hays— in  the 
President's  words— "might  share  with  stu- 
dents his  lifetime  experiences  as  a  Christian 
in  public  service." 

The  President  was  referring  to  the  Hays 
characteristic  all  Washington  has  come  to 
respect  through  the  years- the  Arkansan  is 
first  of  all  a  religious  man  and  church 
leader. 

The  ten  million  member  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  took  note  of  his  spiritual  depth 
and  leadership  ability  by  twice  electing  him 
to  its  presidency.  He  is  one  of  six  laymen  to 
fill  the  president's  office  In  120  years  of 
Southern  Baptist  history. 

"As  a  boy  I  debated  whether  I  should  go 
into  politics  or  the  ministry,"  Hays  recounts 
with  a  twinkle.  "The  church  won  and  I  went 
into  politics."  Actually  he  has  masterfully 
combined  the  two  in  his  philosophy  that 
"the  world  is  a  Christian's  workshop. " 

He  first  campaigned  for  public  office  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine,  when  he  ran  for  gov- 
ernor of  Arkansas.  "The  boy  scout  candi- 
date," his  opponents  called  him.  He  was 
twice  defeated  for  governor  and  once  for 
congress  before  winning  his  congressional 
seat  In  1942.  Even  in  those  early  campaigns 
his  humor  was  winning  friends.  At  one  rally 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  Introduced  him  as 
a  man  who  did  not  smoke,  drink,  or  cuss. 
Hays  Interrupted  his  friend,  ""You've  just 
alienated  my  three  biggest  blocks  of  voters. 
All  I  have  left  now  are  the  snuf f -dippers. " 
And  once  when  a  heckler  asked  him,  "Tell 
us.  Brooks,  who  wrote  your  new  book?" 
Hays  quelched  him  with,  "I'll  be  happy  to 
answer  that  question,  friend,  when  you  tell 
us  who  read  it  to  you." 

Hays  has  persistently  pushed  legislation 
to  provide  increased  opportunities  for  un- 
derprivileged and  harassed  citizens.  He  saw 
their  plight  when  he  worked  for  the  Nation- 
al Recovery  Administration  In  the  1930's  ("I 
knew  the  depression  was  over  when  I  saw  a 
chicken  cross  the  road  without  somebody 
chasing  It,"  he  mused).  He  also  wrote  and 
pushed  almost  to  passage  In  1949  a  package 
of  civil  rights  bills  intended  to  compromise 
the  objectives  of  the  North  and  the  hesi- 
tance  of  the  South.  Though  the  bills  failed 
then,  Hays  has  seen  each  of  the  proposals 
enacted  into  law  by  later  congresses. 

His  determination  to  apply  spiritual 
values  to  political  decisions  often  drove  him 
to  long  hours  of  deliberation  before  a  vote 


was  cast.  Out  of  his  own  sense  of  need  and 
In  recognition  of  that  of  his  fellow  lawmak- 
ers, he  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  resolution  to  provide  a  prayer 
room  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda.  Senator  Mon- 
roney gained  passage  of  an  identical  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate.  The  resulting  tastefully 
decorated,  yet  simple  chapel  remains  in  the 
Capitol  for  a  single  purpose: 

"To  provide  a  quiet  place  to  which  individ- 
ual senators  and  representatives  may  with- 
draw a  while  to  seek  Divine  strength  and 
guidance,  both  in  public  affairs  and  In  their 
own  personal  concerns." 

"Bargain  with  your  opponents  on  the 
fringe  issues,"  Hays  once  told  a  colleague, 
"but  hold  fast  to  your  basic  principles." 

Hays  laid  his  membership  in  congress  on 
the  line  when  he  volunteered  in  1958  as  me- 
diator between  President  Eisenhower  and 
Arkansas  Governor  Orval  Faubus  in  the 
now  historic  Little  Rock  high  school  Inte- 
gration dispute.  The  action  was,  stated 
Sherman  Adams  in  his  White  House  mem- 
oirs (First  Hand  Report),  ""One  of  the  great- 
est exhibitions  of  sheer  courage  In  modem 
political  history.  Hays  felt  a  moral  obliga- 
tion *  •  *  to  serve  as  peacemaker  •  •  •  even 
though  it  meant  political  suicide." 

For  weeks  the  Congressman  served  as  me- 
diator between  the  President  and  the  Gov- 
ernor as  they  traded  charges  and  counter- 
charges. He  came  within  an  eyelash  of  find- 
ing an  acceptable  solution,  but  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower finally  believed  it  necessary  to  send 
federal  troops  to  guarantee  compliance  with 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  integra- 
tion. 

""I  felt  like  a  sparrow  caught  In  a  badmin- 
ton game,"  he  quipped. 

Hays,  who  had  easily  won  the  1958  Demo- 
cratic primary  (normally  tantamount  to 
election  in  Arkansas),  suddenly  found  his 
seat  in  Congress  challenged  by  a  sudden 
write-In  campaign  led  by  segregationist  lead- 
ers eight  days  before  the  November  general 
election.  He  did  not  have  time  to  organize  a 
campaign,  and  fell  a  few  votes  short  of  vic- 
tory on  election  day. 

Even  in  defeat.  Hays  used  his  sense  of 
humor  to  philosophize.  A  newsman  inter- 
viewing him  on  CBS  "Face  the  Nation"  tele- 
vision, asked  why  Hays  had  not  advised  the 
nation  of  the  perilous  path  he  was  walking 
In  his  role  as  mediator. 

"It  reminds  me  of  the  hypochondriac 
whom  nobody  believed."  Hays  said.  ""He  had 
them  write  on  his  tombstone,  "I  told  you  I 
was  sick."" 

Hays'  friends  wondered,  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  if  his  world  would  ever  fit  back 
together  again.  I  had  opportunity  to  call  at 
his  office  and  probe  him  for  his  Innermost 
feelings.  Was  he  willing  now,  I  asked,  to 
retire  from  public  life  and  enter,  say,  the 
private  practice  of  law? 

Hays  opened  a  desk  drawer  and  read  from 
his  diary  the  story  of  his  conversation  with 
a  Negro  college  student  who  worked  as  a 
bellhop  in  the  Little  Rock  hotel  where  Hays 
was  staying  on  the  day  of  his  election 
defeat.  The  lad  voluntarily  predicted  the 
Congressman's  return  to  Washington  and 
added,  "You  see,  Mr.  Hays,  I  do  not  agree 
with  Plato  that  the  mechanisms  of  popular 
government  do  not  raise  the  best  man  to  the 
top."  But  before  Hays  could  reach  Into  his 
pocket  for  a  generous  tip,  the  Plato-Influ- 
enced student  continued,  ""I've  been  reading 
your  new  book  too,  Mr.  Hays,  and  sometime 
I  want  to  argue  with  you  about  your  conclu- 
sions." 

Hays  laid  the  diary  aside  and  looked  up  at 
me,  then  asked: 
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"What  about  this  lad's  future?  Ten  years 
from  now  will  this  man  who  is  able  to  quote 
Platn  still  be  carrying  bags  to  hotel  rooms? 
Or  can  our  country  open  doors  of  opportu- 
nity heretofore  closed  to  the  Negro?  Only  I, 
one  person,  was  affected  when  the  Little 
Rock  election  closed  the  door  to  Congress  In 
my  face.  But  what  about  closed  doors  for  a 
whole  race?" 

Hays'  humor  was  only  partially  effective 
at  the  United  Nations  when  President  Ei- 
senhower named  him  to  the  U.S.  delegation 
In  1955.  He  countered  Russia's  proposal  for 
admission  of  Outer  Mongolia  to  the  world 
body  by  suggesting  that  the  balance  of 
power  be  maintained  by  admitting  Texas  as 
well,  under  the  name  of  ""Outer  Arkansas." 

But  things  did  not  go  as  well  when  he 
tried  to  make  friends  with  the  Russian  am- 
bassador. "Mr.  Ambassador,"  he  said  in  his 
folksy  way,  '"back  In  Arkansas  I  have  a 
neighbor  who  in  ninety-seven  years  old 
•  •  •"  ""Hold  everything,"  the  Russian  Inter- 
rupted, "I  know  a  fellow  in  Russia  who  Is 
147."  Hays  listened  politely,  unable  to  finish 
his  story. 

He  was  more  successful  in  putting  across 
his  [X>int  in  a  State  Department  staff  con- 
ference. Hays,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  objected  to  a  proposal  by  Secretary 
E>ean  Rusk  that  certain  staff  members  at- 
tempt a  job  Hays  thought  the  Secretary 
should  handle  personally.  "Don't  forget 
that  the  Bible  tells  us,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
when  Jacob  leaned  on  his  staff  he  died, "  the 
Arkansan  conveyed  his  point. 

When,  a  few  months  later,  Mr.  Hays  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  assistant  to  President 
Kennedy.  Hays  called  Mr.  Kennedy's  atten- 
tion to  his  nlnety-five-year-old  mother-in- 
law  who  came  in  a  wheelchair  to  witness  the 
ceremony.  "Behind  every  man's  achieve- 
ment there  Is  a  proud  wife  and  a  surprised 
mother-in-law,"  Hays  quoted  an  old  joke. 
The  President  laughed  courteously.  But 
then  Hays  continued,  ""My  mother-in-law  Is 
really  surprised.  She  expected  me  to  be 
President."  Mr.  Kennedy  laughed  In  full 
earnestness. 

Though  Hays  has  been  a  platform  favor- 
ite on  the  East  Coast  for  many  years,  it  was 
only  a  year  or  so  ago  that  Meredith  Wlllson, 
the  composer  and  entertainer,  ""discovered" 
him  at  a  city-wide  church  dinner  In  Los  An- 
geles. That  meeting  led  to  a  series  of  Invita- 
tions to  national  television  shows,  and  Hays 
personally  debated  If  he  should  capitalize 
on  his  ""Inside"  role  at  the  White  House  to 
provide  entertamment.  ""Some  friends  asked 
my  why  I  resigned  my  job  at  the  White 
House  to  take  a  teaching  position  at  Rut- 
gers," he  ventured  on  one  TV  show.  "I'll  teU 
you  honestly.  After  Mr.  Johnson  became 
president  I  just  couldn't  stand  the  strain  of 
turning  off  the  lights."  Offstage  he  rationa- 
lized, ""That's  not  a  disloyal  joke.  It  tells  the 
folks  about  Mr.  Johnson's  Insistence  on 
economy  In  government." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  university  profes- 
sor at  Rutgers  and  as  a  visiting  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, Brooks  Hays  touched  many 
young  lives. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  year  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE)  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
work  of  this  great  man.  In  the  Record 
of  June  7,  1967,  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts inserted  an  article  on  Brooks 
from  the  student  newspaper.  At  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  article 
into  the  Record: 


[From  the  Congressional  Record.  June  7, 
1967] 

What  E>ver  Happened  to  the  Gentleman 
From  Arkansas? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  there 
are  many  here  who  would  agree  with  me 
that  one  of  our  most  gifted  and  distin- 
guished colleagues  over  the  last  decade  or  so 
was  the  former  Congressman  from  Arkan- 
sas, the  Honorable  Brooks  Hays. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  never  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  alongside  Mr.  Hays  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  since  he  lost  his  seat 
in  the  same  campaign  In  which  I  was  first 
elected.  1958.  Since  that  time,  however,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Hays 
in  another  capacity— I,  as  his  Congress- 
man—he as  my  constituent. 

For  the  past  9  months  or  so,  Mr.  Hays  has 
been  teaching  a  course  in  politics  and  gov- 
ernment at  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
In  Amherst,  In  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts. 

While  there  are  many  here  undoubtedly 
who  have  missed  the  enlightened  and 
always  articulate  contributions  by  Mr.  Hays 
to  our  debates,  the  students  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Massachusetts  quite  obviously  do  not 
mourn  the  fates  that  cost  Mr.  Hays  his  seat 
In  this  Chamber.  To  them,  that  calamity  is 
something  less  than  calamitous. 

Mr.  Hays,  through  his  brief  series  of  lec- 
tures to  date,  has  won  a  lasting  place  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  those  students  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  chair 
in  his  classes. 

Because  I  am  certain  there  is  much  inter- 
est among  many  of  us  here  in  what  our 
most  distinguished  former  colleague  has 
been  up  to  lately,  I  Insert  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  a  clipping  from  the  pages  of  the 
Massachusetts  Dally  Collegian,  the  student 
newspaper  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  at  Amherst.  The  article 
leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the  tremendous  con- 
tributions the  gentleman  is  still  making  to 
the  betterment  of  life  In  America. 

The  clipping  follows: 

[From  the  Massachusetts  Daily  Collegian, 

May,  9,  1967] 

Ex-Congressbian  Hays  Ending  Year  at 

UMass 

'"  'Politics  is  the  delicate  balance  between 
principles  and  pragmatism,"  says  Brooks 
Hays,  former  Democratic  Congressman 
from  Arkansas  who  is  now  completing  his 
second  semester  of  teaching  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Massachusetts. 

"The  practicing  politician,  Mr.  Hays  tells 
his  UMass  classes,  must  be  skillful  at  a  sen- 
sitive task.  "He  must  have  values  worth  de- 
fending, t>e  faithful  to  those  values,  and  yet 
be  flexible  enough  to  succeed  In  advancing 
his  beliefs  and  principles  through  the  com- 
plex machinery  of  government.' 

""The  distinguished  career  of  Brooks  Hays, 
spanning  over  40  years  In  public  service, 
stands  as  a  monument  to  his  ability  to  be  ef- 
fective while  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
his  Integrity  In  the  world  of  politics,  a  world 
he  calls  'a  hotbed  of  tranquility." 

""An  eloquent,  outspoken  man  with  a 
pleasant  Arkansas  drawl.  Hays  served  his 
country  as  Congressman,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  United  Nations  Delegate  and 
Democratic  National  Committeeman.  De- 
feated for  reelection  to  Congress  in  1958, 
Mr.  Hays  has  served  as  special  assistant  to 
Presidents  Keruiedy  and  Johnson,  and  his 
also  taught  at  Rutgers  University.  He  came 
to  UMass  last  fall  as  the  University's  Distin- 
guished Professor  of  Practical  Politics,  a  lec- 
tureship sponsored  by  a  Ford  Foundation 
grant. 


"So  successful— and  so  popular— were  his 
seminars,  that  the  University  invited  him  to 
remain  on  campus  another  semester  to  give 
more  students  a  chance  to  benefit  from  his 
knowledge,  charm  and  wit. 

"His  lectures,  always  enhanced  with  color- 
ful anecdotes  drawn  from  his  experience, 
cover  many  topics  In  the  realm  of  public  af- 
fairs. He  talks  of  his  own  career,  the  rela- 
tionship of  religion  to  politics,  the  sources 
of  power,  the  next  Presidential  election,  the 
campaigns,  and  current  issues  facing  Con- 
gress such  as  the  Powell  and  Dodd  cases. 

"Common  to  all  subjects  discussed,  howev- 
er. Is  the  theme  that  the  public  servant 
must  first  be  committed  to  values  worth  de- 
fending, and  then  be  effective  In  advancing 
those  values. 

"For  example,  as  a  Congressman.  Hays 
was  willing  to  modify  his  position  on  minor 
issues  so  that  he  could  remain  In  a  position 
of  responsibility  as  an  unyielding  advocate 
of  his  principles  when  grave  Issues  were  at 
stake. 

""Such  a  situation  arose,  he  says,  in  the  se- 
lection of  Post  Office  sites  in  his  Congres- 
sional District.  Hays  yielded  to  local  senti- 
ment when  It  came  time  to  decide  on  loca- 
tions for  new  Post  Offices  although  he  may 
have  favored  different  sites. 

"'But  when  opposition  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  school  Integration  order  plunged 
Little  Rock  into  a  racial  crisis  In  1956,  re- 
quiring the  Intervention  of  Federal  troops, 
Congressman  Hays,  a  dedicated  moderate 
on  the  race  Issue,  spoke  forcefully  of  his 
belief  In  the  rule  of  law  and  compliance 
with  the  Court's  decisions.  His  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Negroes  and  his  attempts  to  medi- 
ate the  dispute  between  Governor  Orval 
Faubus  and  the  Federal  Government  were 
highly  unpopular  with  many  of  his  constitu- 
ents, and  led  ultimately  to  his  defeat  for  re- 
election to  Congress  in  1958. 

"He  had  yielded  In  the  relatively  minor 
matter  of  a  Post  Office  site  to  defend  later 
his  principles  when  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion called  for  it.  It  was,  he  says,  "a  painful 
dilemma." 

"The  benefits  of  his  vast  political  experi- 
ence are  enhanced  by  Hays'  unique  gifts  in 
the  realm  of  public  speaking.  Dr.  WUllam  C. 
Havard.  head  of  the  department  of  govern- 
ment at  UMass.  has  called  former  Congress- 
man Hays  a  "verbal  artist.' 

""  "He's  probably  one  of  the  most  effective 
platform  orators  and  easily  the  greatest  ex- 
ample of  grace  and  wit  among  public  figures 
around.'  Prof.  Havard  says.  'In  addition,  his 
career  has  been  an  example  of  Integrity  In 
public  life.' 

"The  statesman  "s  oratorical  prowess  has 
made  him  much  sought  after  as  a  spteech- 
maker.  and  he  remains  a  close  friend  and 
adviser  to  many  national  leaders.  In  the 
classroom,  for  example,  he  often  begins  his 
remarks  with  'as  I  said  to  a  group  in  San 
Francisco  last  week  ..."  or  "as  I*resldent 
Truman  pointed  out  to  me  .  .  .'  Such  intro- 
ductions are  Invariably  followed  by  a  perti- 
nent story  enunciating  an  imtx>rtant  princi- 
ple. 

'"And,  too,  his  students  get  valuable  advice 
about  the  Inner  workings  of  official  Wash- 
ington. "The  martinis  they  serve  there  are 
lethal,'  he  said  while  discussing  the  function 
of  parties  and  the  social  aspects  of  govern- 
ment. 

"He  has  also  discussed  such  matters  as  In- 
formal relationships  among  Congressmen 
("highly  important');  race  relations  ("the 
issue  of  our  ties');  the  two-party  system 
('necessary  ...  an  opportunity  to  protest'); 
and  even  philosophy  CI  Insist  that  politics 
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needs  moie  philosophers  in  every  branch, 
people  wh}  are  equipped  to  follow  consist- 
ently idea^  that  are  rooted  in  sound  philos- 
ophy')." 

Mr.  PE|IKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished flentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  first  decade  of  my  service  here,  I 
had  the  rare  privilege  of  getting  to 
know  and  serving  with  one  of  the 
giants  of  this  House  in  the  20th  centu- 
ry—Repr  isentative  Brooks  Hays  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

When  lie  died  at  age  83  a  few  days 
ago  at  his  home  in  Chevy  Chase.  Md.. 
this  Nation  lost  one  of  its  living  treas- 
ures. 

It  is  a  great  pity,  in  my  judgment, 
that  onlj  20  Members  of  the  present 
House  h«d  the  opportunity  of  serving 
with  Brooks  Hays.  For  never  did  the 
House  so  need  a  man  of  his  example, 
his  selflessness,  his  generosity,  his 
judgmeni ,  and  his  dedication  to  the 
ideals  of  )ur  country. 

By  clin  jing  to  his  Christian  ideals  of 
peace  anl  moderation,  by  his  refusal 
to  play  tl  le  demagog.  Brooks  Hays  qui- 
etly assi  red  his  political  defeat  in 
those  poisonous  years  of  the  later 
1950's  w  len  bigotry  and  intolerance 
stalked  tl  lis  land.  He  went  into  his  last 
political  ;ampaign  in  1958  a  good  and 
decent  man.  In  defeat,  he  emerged 
from  it  aj  an  American  legend. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  me  to  recite 
the  facti  of  Brooks  Hays'  life.  The 
obituary  notices  of  recent  weeks  have 
recalled  t  hem  all  for  us. 

But  it  s  a  time  for  us  to  remember 
this  warm  and  lovable  human  being 
who  personified  the  best  that  is  in  us 
as  a  people.  It  is  a  time  for  us  to  re- 
dedicate  jurselves  to  the  ideals  of  fair- 
ness and  justice  and  decency  in  Ameri- 
can life  t  lat  he  held  so  dear. 

But  I  would  like  to  recall  for  the 
record  t)day  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  Brooks. 

It  was  in  1942.  nearly  40  years  ago. 
in  my  li;tle  hometown  of  Hindman, 
Ky.  One  of  our  area's  most  famous 
sons  at  t  lat  time  was  Bob  Bailey  who 
left  horn !  some  years  before  and  had 
achieved  the  honor  of  being  elected 
Lieutenai  it  Governor  of  Arkansas. 

Bob  came  back  to  Hindman  occa- 
sionally 1 0  visit  his  family  and  friends, 
and  ever;  'one  took  pride  in  his  success 
in  public  life  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

In  tha  year.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Bailey  decided  to  run  for  the  Demo- 
cratic no  nination  for  the  congression- 
al seat  ill  Arkansas  being  vacated  by 
the  late  David  Terry,  who  was  then 
running  l  or  the  Senate. 

I  met  E  ob  on  the  streets  of  Hindman 
and  asked  about  his  congressional 
campaigT .  Well,  he  said  he  was  in  a 
very  close  race  with  a  yoimg  lawyer 
who  had  been  an  assistant  attorney 
general  )f  the  State  and  was  then 
working   or  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 


istration. He  said  the  fellow's  name 
was  Brooks  Hays. 

I  did  not  know  this  fellow  Hays.  But 
a  few  weeks  later  the  people  around 
Hindman  felt  a  little  badly  about  the 
defeat  he  had  handed  our  hometown 
native  and  friend.  Bob  Bailey. 

Seven  years  later,  of  course,  I  met 
Brooks  Hays  when  I,  too,  was  elected 
to  the  House.  And  I  am  happy  to 
record  that  from  that  day  until  the 
day  he  died.  Brooks  Hays  and  Carl 
Perkins  were  friends. 

For  10  years  thereafter,  we  were 
allies  and  almost  invariably  on  the 
same  side  of  every  issue  before  the 
House.  You  can  bet  money  on  it  that 
if  Brooks  Hays  were  on  your  side,  you 
were  in  the  right  and  that  the  angels 
were  there,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  increasingly  fre- 
quent ritual  when  I  must  stand  on  this 
floor  and  take  part  in  special  orders 
eulogizing  old  friends. 

The  sorrow  at  saying  goodby  to 
Brooks  is  tempered  by  the  joy  of 
having  known  him.  and  the  richness  of 
having  him  for  a  friend. 

D  1530 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman  goes  way  back  in 
his  relationship  with  the  former  Con- 
gressman; but  if  the  gentleman  had 
never  known  him,  the  gentleman 
could  have  made  the  same  kind  of  re- 
marks about  him,  because  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  and  the  gentle- 
man we  are  honoring  today  are  both 
gentle  people  who  come  from  the 
heartland  of  America  and  who  truly 
care  about  people. 

The  gentleman  has  pointed,  as 
others  have,  to  Brooks  Hays'  ability  to 
get  the  attention  of  his  audience  and 
make  his  point  in  a  special  way  with 
humor.  He  was  known  as  the  racon- 
teur of  the  White  House.  He  knows  no 
equal. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  only  this 
year  when  the  ex-Congressmen  all 
convened  in  this  Chamber,  I  sat  down 
with  Brooks  and  I  said  to  him.  "I've 
run  out  of  your  stories,  but  I  want  to 
read  that  book  that  you  have  written." 
Within  a  week  he  had  autographed  it 
and  forwarded  the  book  to  me. 

I  think  any  Member  of  this  Congress 
that  has  not  read  that  book  should 
read  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing books  that  anyone  ever  read.  You 
cannot  read  a  page  without  laughing 
out  loud,  especially  if  you  have  ever 
been  a  Member  of  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man so  much.  Certainly  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  Only  20  Members  now 
here  served  with  Brooks,  but  he  has 
touched  every  Member  who  now 
serves  here  and  others  who  have 
served  since  he  served  here  through 
the  Former  Members  Club  which  he 
organized  or  through  the  Congression- 
al Chapel,  which  he  helped  found  or 
through  the  close  up  program. 


I  see  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  south  Arkansas  is  with  us  today. 
I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Arkansas  for 
yielding. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  participate  in  this  special  order  to 
talk  about  Brooks  Hays.  I  only  knew 
Brooks  since  1979  personally,  but  I 
knew  him  by  reputation,  for  a  man  of 
humor  and  a  man  of  principle  previous 
to  that,  because  of  his  many  public 
stances  and  because  of  his  dedicated 
service  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

In  1979,  as  the  gentleman  will  recall, 
we  attended  a  Close-Up  Foundation 
luncheon.  It  was  during  that  speech 
that  he  made  that  I  realized  that  here 
was  really  a  truly  walking  legend,  I 
thought,  among  politicians,  because  he 
had  elevated  the  word  politics  to  such 
a  high  level  that  you  could  see  that 
this  was  the  type  of  person  that  truly 
could  lead  and  instill  great  wishes  and 
desires  in  our  young  people. 

It  was  the  way  that  he  intertwined 
humor  and  wit  also  with  principles 
and  goals,  that  as  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  that  we  got  together  and  decid- 
ed that  we  would  like  to  bring  that 
Close-Up  program  into  the  State  of 
Arkansas  and  if  we  were  successful  in 
doing  that,  we  would  like  to  dedicate 
that  program  to  Brooks  Hays. 

We  were  successful.  We  did  bring 
that  program  into  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas on  a  voluntary  basis,  on  a  trial 
basis.  It  has  now  become  a  permanent 
fixture  with  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
Brooks  Hays  helped  us  inaugurate 
that  at  a  press  conference  in  the  gen- 
tleman's home  district  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  It  was  well  attended  and  again 
because  of  his  flair  for  wit  and  humor, 
it  insured  that  that  program  would  be 
a  success. 

I  do  have  with  me  today  some  letters 
and  some  comments  from  some  people 
that  are  associated  with  Close-Up.  It 
would  do  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  put  those  comments  into  the 
Record  today  and  also  have  comments 
and  a  letter  from  a  teacher  from  my 
home  district.  Miss  Bettie  Hill  of  Ash- 
down,  Ark. 

I  would  also  ask  to  have  those  com- 
ments placed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Brooks  Hays'  involve- 
ment in  Government  spanned  the  gen- 
eration gap.  In  the  early  seventies,  he 
worked  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Close-Up  Foundation  with  the  vision 
and  imagination  usually  associated 
with  younger  men.  He  was  truly  devot- 
ed to  educating  America's  youth  about 
the  political  process. 

He  inspired  the  staff  of  the  Close-Up 
Foundation  in  its  earliest,  most  chal- 
lenging days,  and  he  continued  to  in- 
spire its  teacher  and  student  partici- 
pants through  his  wonderful  appear- 
ances over  the  course  of  Close-Up's 
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first  decade.  Everyone  who  attended 
his  talks,  filled  with  vivid  anecdotes 
and  personal  reflections  as  well  as  a 
philosophy  based  on  hope  and  faith, 
could  not  help  but  walk  a  little  taller 
and  feel  a  little  prouder  about  being 
an  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read 
some  of  the  tributes  paid  to  Brooks  by 
people  associated  with  the  Close-Up 
program: 

Tribute  to  Brooks  Hays 

Brooks  Hays  was  a  living  profile  in  cour- 
age to  me  and  to  Americans  all  over  the 
country  who  knew  something  about  his  be- 
liefs and  his  life.  I  haven't  known  many 
heroes,  but  Brooks  was  a  hero  to  me.  He  was 
a  true  American  statesman,  needed  for  his 
time  and  able  to  rise  to  the  most  difficult 
occ&sion. 

His  ability  to  charm,  motivate  and  inspire 
educators.  student£  and  people  of  all  walks 
of  life  was  unique  among  contemporary 
Americans.  He  always  thought  in  terms  of 
the  greatest  good  for  the  nation,  and  had  a 
vision  that  spanned  decades  in  terms  of  the 
public  life  of  the  country. 

His  kind  of  courage  and  ideals  will  always 
be  treasured.  During  the  past  ten  years  of 
our  own  dream  with  Close  Up.  in  which  he 
played  so  great  a  part,  his  courage  and 
ideals  helped  me.  personally,  to  chart  my 
own  course.— Stephen  A.  Janger.  President. 
Close  Up  Foundation. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  public  life 
of  Brooks  Hays— Congressman.  Delegate  to 
the  United  Nations,  President  of  the  South- 
em  Baptist  Convention,  advisor  to  Presi- 
dents. But  to  me  Brooks  will  always  be  re- 
membered for  the  special  and  personal  com- 
mitment he  made  throughout  his  life  as  a 
teacher  of  young  people.  He  always  said 
that  he  started  his  teaching  career  as  the 
second  session  Sunday  school  teacher  in  the 
1920s  in  Pope  County.  Arkansas,  where  he 
"learned  them  a  lot."  I  can't  speak  for  that 
class  in  Arkansas,  but  I  can  say  that  the 
thousands  of  Close  Up  students  and  teach- 
ers he  touched  during  his  many  sessions 
over  the  past  ten  years  learned  a  great  deal 
about  people  and  politics  through  his  works 
and  by  his  example.  His  courage,  leadership 
and  compassion  inspired  a  whole  new  gen- 
eration of  young  people  to  become  better 
citizens  and  understand  the  importance  of 
commitment— to  country,  to  public  service 
and.  most  of  all.  to  one's  basic  principles. 
Brooks  Hays'  rare  ability  to  span  genera- 
tions through  his  unique  style  and  inspira- 
tional message  will  live  with  us  for  a  long 
time.  Those  of  us  touched  by  his  life  will 
carry  his  memory  for  many  years  to  come.— 
Margery  Kraus,  Vice  President,  Close  Up 
Foundation. 

For  the  past  three  years  of  their  associa- 
tion with  Close  Up,  Arkansas  students  came 
to  know,  love  and  appreciate  Mr.  Hays, 
whom  they  were  too  young  to  know  when 
he  was  a  prominent  Arkansas  representa- 
tive. Close  Up  provided  students  and  teach- 
ers with  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  him  in 
Washington  and  in  their  own  state  through 
his  efforts  to  bring  the  Close  Up  program  to 
Arkansas.  Brooks  Hays  helped  Representa- 
tive Beryl  Anthony,  of  the  4th  District,  and 
Representative  Ed  Bethune.  of  the  1st  Dis- 
trict, inaugurate  Arkansas'  participation  in 
Close  Up.  We  appreciate  Brooks  Hays'  many 
contributions  and  we  consider  him  one  of 
Arkansas'  outstanding  statesmen.— Bettie 
Hill.  Close  Up  Teacher  Coordinator,  Ash- 
down  High  School.  Ashdown.  Ark. 
October  1981. 


After  his  defeat  rocked  the  political 
establishment.  Brooks  Hays  was  hon- 
ored by  his  colleagues,  friends,  and 
well-wishers  at  a  testimonial  dinner  in 
December  1958.  More  than  600  guests 
attended  this  function,  paying  tribute 
to  the  man  who  lost  his  congressional 
election  but  was  the  "winner  of  higher 
stakes  as  a  man  of  principle  and  good 
will."  One  of  the  speakers  at  the  testi- 
monial dinner.  Senator  Mike  Mon- 
roiiey,  who  had  served  with  Brooks  in 
the  House,  eloquently  stated: 

Brooks  Hays  has  lost  nothing.  It  is  his 
Nation  and  colleagues  in  the  Congress  who 
are  the  losers— for  he  has  brought  into  our 
lives  the  example  of  a  courageous  Christian 
leader. 

At  the  same  dinner,  the  Reverend 
Billy  Graham  observed: 

In  these  days  of  baffling  world  problems 
and  domestic  problems  that  seem,  at  times, 
unsurmountable.  let  us  pray  that  God  may 
give  us  a  double  portion  of  Brooks  Hays' 
good  humor,  common  sense,  and  spiritual 
integrity,  and  that  the  spiritual  ideal  of  one 
Nation  under  God.  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all.  may  not  just  be  something  we  say. 
but  something  we  live  •  •  •  . 

Also  speaking  at  the  dinner.  Brooks 
spoke  of  his  ideals  rather  than  with 
remorse  at  losing  the  election.  He 
stated  that  '"  *  *  I  am  convinced  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  loss  of 
my  seat  in  Congress  is  not  too  big  a 
price  to  pay." 

He  concluded  his  remarks  on  an  op- 
timistic note,  again  showing  his  dedi- 
cation to  his  ideals  and  principles. 
Brooks  remarked: 

I  know  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
since  November  4  that  healing  hands  are 
being  laid  upon  the  bruises  of  ill  will  and 
human  conflict  and  that  the  task  of  educat- 
ing both  sides  and  all  sides  to  the  alterna- 
tives solutions  of  the  problem  can  be  accom- 
plished. My  hope  is  strong  now  that  com- 
passion will  be  matched  by  imagination  in 
the  arts  of  government  so  that  our  lives 
that  are  so  interlocked  and  interrelated  may 
be  blessed  tmd  may  be  made  more  secure  in 
God's  love. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle on  the  testimonial  dinner  as  well  as 
a  Congressional  Record  insert  of 
some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  dinner. 
Hays  Honored  by  600  as  Man  of  Principle 
(By  Richard  L.  Lyons) 

Rep.  Brooks  Hays  (D-Ark.).  apparent  loser 
of  his  congressional  seat  last  month,  was 
honored  last  night  as  winner  of  higher 
stakes  as  a  man  of  principle  and  good  will. 

More  than  600  friends  filled  the  Willard 
Hotel  ballroom  to  hear  him  praised  as  Con- 
gressman, churchman,  story  teller,  political 
moderate  and  gentleperson. 

He  was  presented  a  scroll  "in  appreciation 
of  his  Christian  life "  from  the  Little  Rock 
Baptist  Bible  class  he  has  taught  for  32 
years. 

Telegrams  of  friendship  came  from  Ralph 
Bunche,  under  secretary  general  of  the 
United  Nations;  Wilton  B.  Persons,  assistant 
to  the  President;  Adlai  E.  Stevenson;  House 
Majority  Leader  John  W.  McCormack 
(Mass.);  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  (D-N.C);  Sen. 
John  P.  Kermedy  (D-Mass.);  and  Sen. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D-Minn.). 


Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  wired 
that  Hays'  "reputation  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing statesmen  has  been  enhanced 
rather  than  tarnished  by  his  defeat. " 

Guests  ranged  the  political  and  sectional 
spectrum  from  staunch  conservative  Rep. 
Howard  W.  Smith  (D-Va.)  to  Rep.  Charles 
C.  Diggs  Jr.  (D-Mich.),  Negro  liberal  from 
Detroit.  They  included  Arthur  S.  Flemming. 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare; Sen.  Clifford  P.  Chase  (R-N.J);  and 
Harry  Ashmore.  editor  of  the  Arkansas  Ga- 
zette, which  has  stood  with  Hays  as  a  lonely 
voice  for  moderation  in  Little  Rock. 

Hays,  an  eight-term  member  of  the  House, 
apparently  was  defeated  by  a  last-minute 
write-in  campaign  last  month  because  he 
tried  to  mediate  the  Pederal-state  clash 
caused  by  the  Little  Rock  school  crisis  last 
year.  Hays  believed  in  segregation,  but  more 
strongly  in  obeying  court  orders.  He  won 
the  July  primary  by  15.000  votes,  but  lost  by 
1,200  in  November  to  Dr.  Dale  Alford,  out- 
spoken segregationist  who  gave  voters  print- 
ed stickers  to  paste  over  Hays'  name. 

Charges  of  fraud  and  other  irregularities 
have  made  the  election  a  national  issue  and 
brought  a  recommendation  from  a  House 
committee  that  Alford  not  be  seated  until 
the  charges  have  been  fully  Investigated. 

Sen.  A.  S.  (Mike)  Monroney  (D-Okla.). 
who  served  with  Hays  in  the  House,  called 
him  a  "modem  day  hero"  who  stuck  by  his 
convictions  despite  emotional  opposition  in 
his  district. 

"A  prefabricated  sticker  may  multilate  a 
ballot,  but  it  will  not  mutilate  Brooks  Hays' 
record."  said  Monroney. 

Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  member  of  the 
United  States  mission  to  the  United  Nations 
with  whom  Hays  served  three  years  ago,  re- 
called that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  point 
out  the  Russian  shift  from  the  iron  fist  to  a 
social  and  economic  offensive— and  that 
when  Russia  insisted  on  admitting  Outer 
Mongolia  to  the  U.N.,  Hays  voiced  approval 
if  it  also  admitted  Texas  as  outer  Arkansas. 
The  Rev.  Billy  Graham,  evangelist  and 
member  of  the  Southem  Baptist  Conven- 
tion of  which  Hays  is  president,  said  Hays 
had  kept  to  the  middle  road  while  "most 
men  were  traveling  the  ruts  on  either  side." 
He  predicted  that  Little  Rock  wUl  "rectify 
its  tragic  mistake  in  short  order." 

James  P.  (Dick)  Richards  of  South  Caroli- 
na, former  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  which  Hays  served, 
said  he  was  sorry  that  "Brooks  Hays'  name 
and  fame  has  been  used  as  a  pawn  on  the 
chessboard  of  prejudice— perhaps  for  some 
chief  political  motive." 

Hays  said:  'I  would  not  recognize  myself 
as  a  man  of  couiage.  I  would  prefer  to  speak 
in  terms  of  the  values  we  are  defending."  He 
listed  them  as  rule  of  law;  democratic  proce- 
dures—such as  candidates  filing  for  office 
before  the  deadline  to  let  voters  hear  full 
argximent  of  the  issues;  disciplined  freedom; 
and  faith. 

Hays  spoke  for  moderate  Southem  leader- 
ship as  the  only  solution  to  its  problems.  He 
said  heavy  friendly  mail  from  the  South 
gave  him  hope  for  the  cause. 

"The  patriot  and  the  dissenter  may  inhab- 
it the  same  heart. "  said  Hays.  "We  are 
really  not  disunited;  we  are  merely  enjoying 
our  freedoms.  Any  sectional  cleavages 
should  merely  spur  us  to  greater  exertions 
in  building  bridges  of  understanding." 
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that  I  first  learned  to  respect 
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same  concern   for  our  long- 
as  a  Nation,  and  this  same 
toterance  that  led  him  to  take  a 
in  attempting   to   bridge   the 
was  beginning  to  split  his  home 


State  asunder.  He  might  have  joined  the  un- 
reasoning clamor  and  rushed  in  political 
panic  to  Join  the  crowds  In  the  street. 

But  this  would  have  been  contrary  to  the 
great  faith  by  which  he  lives.  Like  the  other 
moderates  of  our  history  who  have  made  a 
path  through  the  turbulence  of  issues  of 
passion,  Brooks  sought  to  give  leadership  to 
dispel  bitterness  and  hatred  and  to  substi- 
tute reason  and  tolerance  until  a  middle 
ground  could  be  found. 

The  paste-in  election  and  temporary 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  those  he  sought  to 
help  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence.  The 
musty  pages  of  our  history  books  are  filled 
with  names  of  moderates  who  were  once 
thought  destroyed  by  intemperates  in  mo- 
ments of  panic.  Few  can  now  recall  the 
names  of  those  who  sought  to  destroy— but 
the  names  of  Daniel  Webster,  of  Lincoln,  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  and  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
have  been  remembered  by  a  grateful  Amer- 
ica. It  was  their  faith  in  their  people  and 
their  search  for  peaceful  and  tranquil  rela- 
tions among  all  Americans  that  placed  them 
in  their  secure  niche  of  history. 

It  is  interesting  to  note— and  I  am  sure  no 
one  appreciates  this  fact  more  than 
Brooks— that  intemperance  and  intolerance 
are  not  confined  to  sectional  lines. 

Brooks  Hays  has  lost  nothing.  It  is  his 
Nation  and  colleagues  in  the  Congress  who 
are  the  losers— for  he  has  brought  into  our 
lives  the  example  of  a  courageous  Christian 
leader. 

Text  of  Address  by  Dr.  Billy  Graham 

I  heard  of  three  Kiwanians  at  their  na- 
tional convention  who  were  discussing  the 
merits  of  their  respective  professions.  The 
first,  a  physician,  said.  "I  think  the  medical 
profession  is  the  greatest,  for  after  all,  Luke 
was  a  physician,  and  the  Bible  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  our  profession."  The 
second,  an  engineer,  said,  "Away  back  in  the 
book  of  Genesis  we  are  told  that  order  was 
brought  out  of  chaos.  Now  that  took  engi- 
neering, so  I  contend  that  the  work  of  the 
engineer  is  the  greatest."  The  politician  in- 
terrupted and  said,  "Wait  a  minute.  Who  do 
you  think  created  that  chaos?" 

Now  Brooks  Hays  is  not  among  the  politi- 
cians that  create  chaos.  He  has  exemplified, 
for  16  years,  what  many  of  us  have  often 
urged:  That  we  need  Christian  leaders  in 
politics. 

It  always  amuses  me  to  hear  discussions 
on  the  old  problem  of  religion  and  politics, 
and  to  think  what  such  discussions  would 
have  meant  to  men  like  Jeremiah,  Amos, 
Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel.  For  in  fact,  half  their 
time  was  spent  in  trying  to  bring  home  to 
the  men  of  their  day  the  fact  that  God  was 
directly  concerned  in  the  way  society  was 
organized,  in  the  way  wealth  was  distribut- 
ed, in  the  way  men  behaved  to  one  another. 
In  short— in  politics. 

Brooks  Hays  has  l>een  one  of  those  rare 
jewels  that  has  helped  lift  the  word  "poli- 
tics" out  of  the  mud.  slime,  and  mire,  to 
help  it  have  a  new  meaning  in  modern 
America. 

Brooks  Hays  is  more  than  a  great  political 
leader.  He  is  every  inch  a  Christian  states- 
man who  has  been  given  the  highest  honor 
that  his  religious  denomination  can  t>estow 
upon  him.  As  the  president  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  he  heads  one  of  the 
largest  religious  bodies  in  the  world.  Make 
no  mistake  at>out  it,  he  has  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  the  people  of  his  denomina- 
tion. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  few  men  who 
are  qualified  to  serve  equally  well  in  both 


fields.  Brooks  Hay  is  one  of  these  men,  and 
in  the  sovereign  plan  of  God,  circumstances 
have  released  him  to  a  larger  and  even  more 
important  work.  While  our  political  life  is  in 
desperate  need  of  leadership,  our  religious 
life  is  equally  In  need  of  leadership. 

During  the  months  to  come.  Mr.  Hays  will 
be  called  upon  to  travel  throughout  the 
world,  speaking  on  behalf  of  millions  of 
Baptists  and  will,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
have  even  greater  Influence  than  he  had  on 
the  floor  of  the  Congress. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  political  demagogs. 
How  cheap  and  easy  it  is  to  let  such  words 
slip  off  our  thoughtless  tongues.  But  I  think 
it  speaks  well  for  the  qualities  of  our  gov- 
ernmental leadership,  when  one  of  our  larg- 
est denominations  chooses  a  man  from  our 
Congress  to  be  their  spiritual  leader.  The 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  has  paid  Congressman  Hays  this 
tribute.  Such  a  tribute  is  more  eloquent 
than  any  word  that  I  or  others  may  speak 
tonight. 

To  those  of  us  who  call  him  a  personal 
friend.  Brooks  Hays  is  a  rare  combination  of 
a  man.  He  combines  the  humor  of  a  Mark 
Twain,  the  commonsense  of  a  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  the  integrity  of  Lincoln.  He 
can  smile  his  way  through  difficulty,  think 
his  way  through  trouble,  and  pray  his  way 
through  hardships. 

The  entire  Nation  was  stunned  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  it  learned  that  a  writein 
candidate  had  apparently  defeated  our 
friend.  The  people  of  Arkansas  were  even 
more  stunned.  Brooks  Hays  not  only  gave 
them  the  representation  of  16  years  of  se- 
niority, but  of  tremendous  national  influ- 
ence. Little  rock  realizes  it  has  made  a  tragic 
mistake,  and  will,  in  my  opinion,  rectify  this 
mistake  in  short  order.  Brooks  Hays  is  fa- 
miliar with  Arkansas  mud  and  perhaps  a 
good  deal  of  it  was  thrown  his  way  during 
the  recent  election.  But  that  doesn't  dismay 
our  friend.  He  has  no  doubt  told  the  story 
of  a  man  who  was  driving  his  jeep  through  a 
mud-hole  down  in  Arkansas  and  noticed  a 
hat  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  He 
stopped  his  jeep,  got  out  and  picked  up  the 
hat  only  to  find  a  man  under  it.  "My  good 
fellow."  said  the  man,  "give  me  your  hand 
and  let  me  help  you  out."  "Nope,  I'll  make  it 
all  right, "  said  the  bogged-down  fellow. 
"This  old  mule  I'm  on  will  take  me 
through." 

Congressman  Hays'  good  humor,  common- 
sense,  tuid  integrity  will  take  him  through. 

He  has  served  his  country  well,  from  the 
Fifth  Arkansas  District  which  has  been  in 
castastrophic  ferment  during  the  past  3 
years.  He  has  not  yielded  to  either  extreme. 
His  commonsense  has  kept  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  when  most  men  were 
traveling  the  ruts  to  either  side.  Congres- 
man  Hays  doesn't  just  think  of  light  as 
being  to  the  left  or  the  right.  He  has  a  verti- 
cal vision,  also,  which  sees  men  above  or 
below  the  standard  that  God  has  for  us. 
There  is  a  difference  between  an  arbitrator 
and  a  mediator.  An  arbitrator  is  neutral  and 
objective  not  sympathetic  to  either  side.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  mediator  is  sympathetic 
to  both,  understanding  both,  partial  to 
both,  belonging  to  both.  Brooks  Hays  is  a 
true  mediator.  He  belongs  to  the  people  of 
Arkansas  and  to  the  [>eople  of  the  Nation. 
This  is  why  Jesus  Christ  has  been  called  in 
Scripture  a  mediator.  He  is  God  and  He  is 
man.  He  is  part  of  both.  Thus,  he  can  effec- 
tually reconcile  God  and  man.  Brooks  Hays' 
service,  his  philosophy  and  his  life,  remind 
us  of  the  importance  of  sterling  character  in 
the  business  of  building  a  t)etter  world. 
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The  other  day  Dr.  Ralph  Oberman,  direc- 
tor of  the  Atoms  for  Peace  program  of  our 
Government,  showed  me  around  our  atomic 
plant  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.  He  said  some- 
thing I  would  like  to  share  with  you  to- 
night. He  said  "The  atom  has  the  power  to 
build  a  better  world  or  destroy  the  one  we 
have,  and  the  atom  doesn't  care  which  pur- 
pose it  serves,  for  it  has  no  conscience."  And 
then  he  said  something  I  shall  never  forget 
as  long  as  I  live.  He  said  "It's  the  man  that 
makes  the  difference." 

So  our  problem  is  not  the  atom,  but  the 
quality  of  man  behind  the  atom.  Our  prob- 
lem is  not  Government,  but  the  kind  of  men 
we  have  behind  the  Government.  Our  prob- 
lem is  not  education,  but  the  kind  of  men 
we  have  running  education.  Our  problem  is 
not  the  church,  but  the  kind  and  quality  of 
men  we  have  in  the  church.  Brook  Hays 
represents  the  kind  of  man  we  need  in  Gov- 
ernment, society,  education,  and  in  the 
church. 

Sometimes,  to  be  God's  man  in  an  hour  of 
crisis,  results  In  controversy  and  temporary 
setbacks.  We  can  retire  from  the  battle  as 
some  men  do  and  be  content  with  cultivat- 
ing our  own  inner  life.  There  is  what  Milton 
calls  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue  that 
slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  immortal 
garland  is  to  be  run  for.  not  without  desti- 
ny. He  might  have  been  content,  especially 
after  his  blindness,  to  retire  within  himself 
and  write  his  great  poems.  But  he  flung 
himself  into  battle  and  helped  to  build -an 
England  where  men  were  free  to  think  and 
to  speak. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  temporary  defeat 
has  already  been  turned  into  a  triumphant 
victory  for  Brooks  Hays  because  of  his  ex- 
ceptionally outstanding  ability.  Christian 
character,  and  qualifications.  I  feel  he  is 
destined  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
future  as  we  face  the  many  problems  that 
trouble  the  South  and  harass  the  entire 
world.  In  these  days  of  baffling  world  prob- 
lems and  domestic  problems  that  seem,  at 
times,  unsurmountable,  let  us  pray  that 
God  may  give  us  a  double  portion  of  Brooks 
Hays'  good  humor,  common  sense,  and  spir- 
itual integrity,  and  that  the  spiritual  ideal 
of  one  Nation  under  God,  with  liberty  and 
justice  toward  all.  may  not  just  be  some- 
thing we  say,  but  something  we  live,  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  Nation. 

I*resentation  of  Scroll 

The  National  Committee  To  Honor 
Brooks  Hays  presents  to  you.  Brooks  Hays, 
this  scroll  to  honor  you: 

We  salute  you  first  as  a  human  being,  a 
very  human  being,  whose  gift  of  laughter 
has  spread  its  clean,  homely  wit  far  and 
wide  amoung  all  who  know  you. 

We  salute  you  as  an  educator,  an  exposi- 
tor of  truth,  a  clarifier  of  the  complex,  an 
inspiration  to  youth. 

We  salute  you  as  a  lawyer,  who  sees  clear- 
ly what  the  rule  of  law  can  mean  to  a 
people,  an  apostle  of  constititutionalism 
sensitive  to  its  new  meanings  in  a  changing 
age. 

We  salute  you  as  a  statesman.  Your  many 
terms  in  Congress  have  combined  the 
wisdom  of  conciliation,  and  a  gallant  great- 
ness in  devotion  to  principle.  A  party  man 
on  appropriate  occasions,  at  heart  you  have 
been  greater  than  party. 

We  salute  you  as  a  man  of  courage,  never 
more  than  in  this  day.  a  day  which  some 
may  count  a  day  of  defeat,  but  which  to  us 
is  a  day  of  victory. 

We  salute  you  as  a  man  of  faith.  We  count 
this  the  greatest  of  all,  because  we  know 


that  it  is  to  you  of  all  things  most  precious. 
The  love  of  others  for  you,  as  your  love  for 
them,  knows  no  boundaries  of  creed  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  common  fatherhood  of 
God. 

Excerpts  Prom  Remarks  of  Brooks  Hays, 
December  18.  1958 

On  this  occasion  I  believe  I  will  be  forgiv- 
en for  speaking  Intimately  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant experience  of  my  political  life,  my 
defeat  on  November  4.  One  of  our  great 
Americans,  Walter  Hines  Page,  said  "the 
world  is  infinitely  cruel  but  the  world  is  also 
infinitely  kind."  It  has  certainly  been  kind 
to  us,  particulary  since  that  election.  My 
misfortune  tapped  the  sources  of  sympathy 
in  48  States,  for  that  is  exactly  the  number 
we  have  heard  from. 

It  has  led  some  of  my  friends  to  the  dis- 
couraging conclusion  that  the  cause  of  mod- 
eration is  hopeless,  but  I  do  not  agree,  since 
so  much  of  my  mail  is  from  the  South  and 
virtually  all  of  it  is  favorable.  Moreover, 
while  I  am  stuck  with  the  label  and  will  not 
renounce  it,  I  am  starting  no  new  cult  under 
that  name.  Moderation  is  not  invariably  a 
virtue.  Truth  is  often  highly  partisan.  And 
anyway,  there  are  more  precise  ways  of  de- 
scribing what  we  are  about. 

For  assuming  the  risk  of  displeasing  cer- 
tain political  powers,  I  have  drawn  occasion- 
al compliments  for  courage.  I  am  reminded 
by  them  of  the  Cabinet  member  in  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  who  was  commended 
for  courage  in  opposing  Hitler's  regime.  His 
reply  was:  "It  wasn't  courage.  We  just  decid- 
ed that  a  certain  course  of  action  was  neces- 
sary and  when  the  logic  of  the  situation 
called  for  such  action,  the  steps  in  that 
course  just  came  in  natural  sequence."  So  I 
would  prefer  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  values 
we  are  defending.  I  presume  from  what  is 
being  said  that  my  defeat  might  add  some- 
thing to  that  defense;  if  so,  I  would  be 
happy.  While  I  honor  the  office  of  Repre- 
sentative, I  am  convinced  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  loss  of  my  seat  In  Congress 
is  not  too  big  a  price  to  pay. 

Is  there  a  standard  to  which  the  just  and 
prudent  may  repair?  There  is.  First,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  an  appreciation  of  what  the  rule  of 
law  means  in  sustaining  our  liberties  and 
our  proiJerty.  The  point  does  not  need  la- 
boring, but  the  times  do  call  for  reminders 
that  the  Constitution  provides  a  method  for 
change  and  that  until  changed,  unpopular 
as  well  as  populator  laws  must  be  respected. 
Odium  does  not  attach  to  lawful  protests 
against  statutes  or  decisions.  Defiance  is  an- 
other matter. 

The  Federal  system  presents  difficulties, 
but  it  is  the  American  Way  and  it  can  be 
made  to  work.  The  greater  and  stronger 
power  In  the  hands  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment must  be  responsibly  and  patiently  ex- 
ercised, and  the  coroUary  is  that  grievances 
of  groups  of  regions  must  be  so  phrased 
that  love  of  country  is  not  obscured.  The  pa- 
triot and  the  dissenter  may  inhabit  the 
same  heart.  Inspite  of  strains  upon  it,  I  t>e- 
lieve  we  are  on  our  way  to  recovering  the 
strong  sense  of  national  community  which 
has  maintained  us  through  wars  and  depres- 
sions. It  is  indispensable. 

Secondly,  we  must  have  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  the  democratic  tradition  as  ex- 
pressed in  our  procedures  and  institutions. 
Our  public  school  system  must  be  preserved. 
Without  it,  the  freedom  that  flowers  from 
an  educated  citizervy  would  perish.  James 
Madison  put  it  succinctly:  "Without  popular 
education,  popular  government  will  be  a 
farce  or  a  tragedy,  perhaps  both,"  We  know 


that  there  can  be  no  government  of  and  for 
the  people  without  goverrmient  by  the 
people.  Citizens  of  a  racial  minority  who 
meet  the  qualifications  prescribed  for  elec- 
tors should  not  be  denied  a  vote  because  of 
race.  This,  too,  is  basic. 

There  are  procedural  standards  to  be  rig- 
Idly  defended  In  attaining  government  by 
consent  of  the  governed.  I  have  cheerfully 
accepted  several  defeats  because  I  acknowl- 
edge the  principle  of  majority  rule.  That 
rule  will  l)e  frustrated,  however,  unless  the 
people  are  given  an  opportunity  to  secure 
and  deliberate  upon  the  facts  and  the 
issues.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  filing 
dates  that  give  candidates  time  to  defend 
themselves  and  legal  restrictions  regarding 
the  use  of  money  and  libelous  material  in 
campaigns.  And  throughout  the  structure  of 
popular  government  there  must  be  such  re- 
spect for  the  minority  that  public  policy  Is 
built  on  wisdom  and  justice  in  representa- 
tive functions,  not  on  the  sophistry  that  the 
majority's  judgment  is  always  wise  and  best 
for  the  people.  Congressional  rules  devised 
long  ago  have  protected  minority  rights  of 
every  kind.  I  might  add  that  if  we  moder- 
ates are  a  minority  we  are  still  conforming 
to  our  region's  cherished  tradition  in  asking 
that  majorities  not  be  indifferent  to  this 
principle.  In  the  1958  campaigning  I  was  not 
trying  to  ride  a  popular  idea.  I  was  trying  to 
popularize  an  idea  that  had  become  so  much 
a  part  of  me  I  could  not  rid  myself  of  it  If  I 
had  tried. 

The  third  imperative  is  disciplined  free- 
dom. This  embraces  the  right  to  maintain 
private  schools  at  private  expense,  not  as  a 
substitute  for  public  education  but  as  a 
privilege  In  American  life  that  not  only  adds 
to  our  cultural  enrichment  but  helps  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  viewpoint  that 
makes  freedom  possible.  This  principle 
grants  to  both  the  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  proposed  changes  the  right  to  orga- 
nize, and  their  rights  are  not  forfeited  by 
methods  and  manners  that  are  not  admira- 
ble so  long  as  they  are  not  Illegal. 

Finally,  there  must  be  a  due  concern  for 
the  preservation  of  our  common  faith— the 
faith  which  sustains  our  position  of  world 
leadership.  If  there  were  not  other  and 
higher  motivations  we  would  still  be  in- 
spired to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds  by 
the  knowledge  that  a  ruthless  force  Is  loose 
In  the  world  and  that  our  failure  at  this 
point  would  be  exploited.  The  door  that  reli- 
gion alone  can  open  leads  to  a  sure  passage- 
way of  peace  and  justice. 

We  are  really  not  disunited:  we  are  merely 
enjoying  our  freedoms.  One  of  the  enigmas 
of  modem  life  is  that  ill  will  looks  so  decep- 
tively strong  while  the  conquering  power  of 
compassion  appears  so  frail.  Any  sectional 
cleavages  should  merely  spur  us  on  to  great- 
er exertions  in  building  bridges  of  under- 
standing and  dispelling  fears  of  antagonism. 
We  cannot  exalt  a  common  faith  without 
acknowledging  our  common  humanity  and 
resolving  to  attack  common  enemies— dis- 
ease, ignorance.  Intolerance,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  poverty. 

There  are  lessons  In  American  history  to 
support  the  course  of  moderation,  notably 
the  careers  of  two  beloved  Americans,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  Robert  E.  Lee.  The  North 
understands  better,  perhaps  in  the  present 
perspective  the  adulation  which  the  South 
has  evidenced  for  General  Lee,  and  happily 
we  have  come  to  the  place  where  one  can 
point  to  the  sentiment  which  Lincoln  enter- 
tained for  the  south  without  a  question  as 
to  its  relevancy.  You  may  have  heard  of  the 
incident  recorded  of  General  Lee  during  the 
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he  served  as  president  of  Wash- 
at  Lexington.  It  is  said  that 
iUing  on  the  front  porch  of  the 
home  with  a  neighbor  one  after- 
an  old  man  stopped  at  the  gate, 
dressed,  and  when  the  gen- 
down  to  the  gate  to  hand  him 
and  returned  to  his  chair,  the 
curious,  so  the  great  man 
"One  of  the  boys  needing  a 
"What  outfit  did  he  fight 
neighbor  asked.  "I  wouldn't 
replied  the  general,  "you  see.  he  was 
side." 
help  thinking  that  Abraham  Lin- 
to  include  southern  sorrows 
spoke  of  the  mystic  cords  of 
memory  stretching  from  every  patriot  grave 
and  battl -field  to  every  living  heart  and 
hearthstone  He  said  to  a  friend.  George 
Floyd,  in  the  Qumcy  Hotel  lobby.  "I  have 
not  suffeied  from  the  South.  I  have  suf- 
fered witl  the  South. ■"  But  the  moderates 
of  that  pitriod  were  not  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  middle  ground  occupied  by  these 
two  men  trho.  though  enemies  in  war.  must 
have  resp^icted  each  other  and  were  conge- 
nial in  the  philosophy  of  mediation. 
I  know  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
4  that  healing  hands  are 
upon  the  bruises  of  ill  will  and 
flict  and  that  the  task  of  educat- 
^des  and  all  sides  to  the  altema- 
of  the  problem  can  be  accom- 
hope  is  strong  now  that  com- 
be matched  by  imagination  in 
government  so  that  our  lives 
interlocked  and  interrelated  may 
and  may  be  made  secure  in  God's 
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AJfTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 

I  can  heartily  endorse  and 

reading  from  some  of  the  books 

Hays  wrote,  I  have  one.  I 

my  bedstand  and  I  read  it 

before  I  go  to  Arkansas  to 

because  it  is  truly  a 

information  for  humorous 

also  of  the  power  and  the 

of  politics  on  our  everyday 


that  I  think  I  have  enjoyed 

most  is  that  Brooks  Hays 

the  nice  thing  about  running 

is  that  you  did  not  have  to 

len    you    were    not    tickled. 

the  privilege  of  running 

once.  I  can  tell  you  that 
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so  many  humorous  stories  in 
as  he  intertwines  his  philos- 
t  government  and  the  need 
in  goverrunent  that  I  could 
endorse    and    ask    our    col- 
read  that  book. 

else   that   Brooks   Hays 

older  Members  will  realize 

realized  because  I  acciden- 

into  a  little  book  that 

had  prepared  and  it  was  on 

that  should  be  used  in 

At  one  point  apparently  the 

that  was  used  on  the  House 

gotten   pretty   sloppy   and 

quit  referring  to  people  by 

names,  and  so  forth,  so 

to  Mr.  Hays  and  they  asked 

put  this  book  together.  I 

tias  such  a  strong  historical 


significance,  if  we  could  find  addition- 
al copies  I  think  we  ought  to  see  if  we 
could  get  it  reprinted  and  distributed, 
because  every  now  and  then  I  think 
some  of  our  good  colleagues  on  the 
floor  could  stand  a  reminding  from 
Mr.  Hays  and  let  them  read  his  com- 
ments and  maybe  we  could  show  just  a 
little  bit  more  courtesy  on  the  floor. 
Sometimes  we  see  our  feet  put  up  on 
the  desks  and  I  know  the  people  in  the 
galleries  sometimes  think  that  is  a 
little  bit  uncouth.  I  will  insert  his 
speech  given  on  this  floor  on  July  11, 
1957,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  prior  to  his  retirement  at 
the  end  of  the  84th  Congress,  the  Honora- 
ble George  Dondero.  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  House,  followed  the  practice 
of  making  a  brief  presentation  early  in  the 
first  session  of  each  Congress  of  some  of  the 
rules  supplementing  the  Instructions  that 
our  greatly  esteemed  Parliamentarian,  Mr. 
Lewis  Deschler.  and  his  able  assistant.  Colo- 
nel Roy.  always  give  to  new  Members.  It  is  a 
little  late  in  this  session  to  attempt  that 
service  and  I  feel  unequal  to  the  task,  but  I 
have  l)een  requested  to  present  these  view- 
points, partly  for  the  benefit  of  our  new 
Members  and  partly  as  a  reminder  for  all  of 
us.  If  I  overlook  any  of  the  points  that  are 
importsmt.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
help  me  round  out  this  little  discussion  for 
the  benefit  of  the  House. 

During  this  year  the  House  will  celebrate 
a  full  century's  use  of  this  historic  Chamber 
with  the  attractive  surroundings  which  it 
provides,  and  cherished  traditions  are  iden- 
tified with  it.  It  might  be  said.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Congress  is  a  little  older  then  the 
Government,  for  it  first  assembled  under 
the  new  Constitution  on  March  4.  1779.  in 
New  York,  and  George  Washington  was  not 
inaugurated  until  April  30  that  year.  Some 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  are  as  old  as  the 
Congress  itself,  and  while  in  contrast  with 
some  of  the  other  parliaments  of  the  world 
our  procedures  are  simple,  we  have  our  own 
symbols  and  respected  patterns  of  conduct. 

You  hve  learned,  perhaps,  of  the  tremen- 
dous symbolism  of  the  Mace.  When  it  was 
fashioned  by  one  of  the  world's  great  arti 
sans  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  it  required 
an  outlay  of  $500.  but  is  valued  at  many 
times  that  figure  today.  It  represents  the 
dignity  and  the  pride  of  this  legislative  body 
and  is  held  in  such  reverence  that  it  is  be- 
lieved any  threatened  violence  when  tem- 
pers rise  can  be  immediately  allayed  if  the 
Mace  is  visible,  and  on  this  theory  it  is  said 
on  one  occasion  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
merely  walked  with  it  toward  angry  Mem- 
bers about  to  commit  an  affront  to  the 
House  by  fighting  and  the  desired  result 
was  immediately  achieved. 

An  old  Arkansas  friend  of  mine,  Randall 
J.  Heam  by  name,  regarded  by  many  as  a 
legendary  character,  although  I  sissure  you 
he  is  very  much  a  real  person,  used  to  say  "a 
man  don't  know  nothing  he  did  not  learn." 

I  quoted  that  to  a  friend  of  mine  recently 
and  he  quoted  another  saying  from  an 
Ozarkian,  "no  man  can  live  long  enough  to 
learn  all  he  has  to  know  just  to  survive. 
Some  things  he  must  inherit  from  the  race." 

These  are  not  contradictory  statements.  I 
think  they  can  be  reconciled.  There  are 
some  things  we  learn  by  our  individual  ex- 
perience in  this  body,  but  sometimes  we 
have  to  rely  on  our  predecessors.  It  is  in  this 
realm  of  faith  upon  those  who  preceded  us 


that  I  point  to  the  value  of  the  traditions 
and  Rules  of  the  House.  There  is  a  reason 
for  every  rule  we  have.  It  is  the  product  of 
our  long  experience  In  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment. 

An  error  sometimes  creeping  into  our 
speeches  is  to  begin  an  address,  after  obtain- 
ing the  Speaker's  recognition,  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  House."  This  is  bad  prac- 
tice and  actually  an  affront  to  the  Speaker, 
for  when  we  address  the  Speaker  we  address 
the  House,  and  we  should  never  add  any- 
thing to  this  significant  phrase  of  respect, 
"Mr.  Speaker."  The  proper  beginning,  of 
course,  when  we  are  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  is  "Mr.  Chairman."  One  can 
quickly  ascertain  whether  it  should  be  "Mr. 
Speaker"  or  "Mr.  Chairman  "  by  looking  to 
see  if  the  Mace  is  in  its  place. 

The  rules  forbid  a  Member  leaving  the 
Chamber  when  the  Speaker  is  putting  a 
question,  or  is  making  any  comment  to  the 
House.  Members  are  expected  to  remain  in 
their  seats  until  the  Speaker  has  concluded. 

We  are  admonished  when  any  Member 
has  the  floor  never  to  walk  between  him 
and  the  Speaker  or  in  front  of  the  person 
having  the  floor.  Smoking  in  every  part  of 
the  Chamber  is  prohibited  specifically,  and 
I  believe  It  is  true  that  the  enforcement  of 
this  particular  rule  is  made  the  specific  duty 
of  both  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  the  Door- 
keeper, so  I  presume  no  one  should  be  em- 
barrassed if  either  one  of  these  House  offi- 
cers calls  attention  to  an  infraction. 

As  to  dress,  apparently  the  Congress  long 
ago  abandoned  any  thought  of  special  garb. 
That  was  wholesome.  However,  a  coat  is 
always  required  and  the  wearing  of  a  sport 
coat  or  sport  shirt  is  not  proper. 

Mr.  Pulton.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Pulton.  I  am  interested,  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  how  you  address  a  woman  elect- 
ed to  Congress.  Is  she  a  gentle  lady,  a  gen- 
tlewoman, a  Congressman,  or  a  Congress- 
woman? 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  The  proper  way  to 
address  a  lady  Member  of  the  House  is  "The 
gentlewoman  from  Pennsylvania."  and  not 
"the  lady." 

Mr.  Pulton.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think  in  courtesy  we  ought  to  let  a  lady 
answer  that?  I  mean,  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  any  gentlewoman  of  the  House  who 
might  care  to  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error.  I 
assume,  in  view  of  the  silence,  that  I  am  cor- 
rect in  calling  her  the  gentlewoman.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  good  authority  for  this. 

Mr.  Pulton.  It  is  correct,  then,  to  call 
them  Congresswomen? 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  The  more  accepta- 
ble practice  Is  to  use  the  same  title  for  both 
men  and  women,  "Congressman."  I  aun 
speaking  as  if  I  am  an  authority.  I  am  not. 
And  even  experts  may  disagree.  I  heard  a 
story  the  other  day  about  a  lady  sitting  next 
to  a  man  at  dinner  who  said  to  her.  "Are 
you  Mrs.  Post?"  She  said,  "Yes."  He  said, 
"Mrs.  Emily  Post?  "  She  said  "Yes."  "Well," 
he  said,  "Mrs.  Post,  you  are  eating  my 
salad." 

Mr.  VoRYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VoRYS.  Upon  this  perplexing  question 
as  to  how  to  address  a  female  Member  of 
the  Congress,  could  the  gentleman  give  us 
the  views  of  Randall  J.  Heam?  A  number  of 
us  have  followed  the  philosophy  of  Randall 
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J.  Heam  as  expounded  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  for  a  number  of  years,  and  if 
he  has  any  conclusion  on  this  subject,  it 
would  certainly  be  compelling  with  me. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  My  friend,  Randall 
Heam.  appreciates  being  mentioned.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  recall  that  the 
census  enumerater  sought  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation from  him.  He  asked  him  how  to 
spell  the  name  and  old  gentleman  replied. 
"Spell  It  yourself,  stranger.  I'm  a  non- 
scholar." 

I  am  attempting.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
interlude,  which  was  inspired  by  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  to  be  as  informal  as  the 
rules  ijermit. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Whether  we  can  all  agree  upon 
the  proper  way  to  address  them.  I  believe 
most  of  the  male  Members  of  the  House  will 
agree  with  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
law  student  when  he  was  asked  to  respond 
to  the  question.  How  would  you  define  the 
term  "fee"?  He  was  a  better  poet  than 
lawyer,  and  responded  thus:  "There  are  fees 
simple,  and  simple  fees,  and  fees  that  do 
entail;  but  the  greatest  fee  of  all  the  fees  is 
the  female." 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  probably  the  interruption  was  justi- 
fied, and  it  is  a  very  good  demonstration  of 
how  the  House  is  entitled  to  cling  occasion- 
ally to  these  moments  of  relaxation  in  the 
midst  of  serious  deliberation,  and  I  trust 
that  the  laughter  that  we  have  enjoyed  will 
not  detract  from  the  points  I  am  trying  to 
make  for  the  new  Members. 

Let  me  move  quickly  to  one  or  two  other 
points.  It  is  never  proper  to  say  "you"  in  ad- 
dressing another  Member  nor  should  his 
first  name  ever  be  used.  It  is  always  "the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama." 

One  must  always  stand  to  object  to  any 
unanimous  consent  request  and.  of  course, 
address  the  Speaker  before  voicing  the  ob- 
jection. Anyone  who  wishes  to  interrupt  a 
Member  should  always  rise  and  first  address 
the  Chair— "Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield?" 

I  point  this  out  because  we  have  lapsed 
into  very  bad  practice.  Sometimes,  there  Is 
just  a  quick  verbal  thru*t.  In  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  before  the  one  having  the  floor 
has  come  to  a  period,  or  even  a  semicolon, 
and  sometimes  we  hardly  wait  for  a  comma; 
we  just  say.  "Will  the  gentleman  yield?"  On 
occasions  that  is  omitted.  The  proper  proce- 
dure is  to  rise  and  say  "Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  "  I  hope  Members  will  for- 
give this  rather  didactic  approach,  but  this 
was  my  assignment  and  I  am  doing  the  best 
I  can  with  it. 

Reference  to  a  bill  should  always  be  by 
number,  preceded  by  "House  bill "  or  "H. 
R. "  A  resolution  should  always  be  called  a 
resolution.  There  is  no  such  word  as  "Res." 
Committees  should  be  given  their  official 
name— the  Committee  on  Rules,  not  the 
Rules  Committee;  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, rather  than  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  am  indebted  to  another  former  Member, 
the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Plumley.  of  Ver- 
mont, for  some  of  the  information  included 
in  these  remarks,  and  members  who  are  in- 
terested in  pursuing  some  of  the  fine  points 
of  procedure  will  find  his  speech  on  May  5. 
1950,  a  very  helpful  document.  It  was  pub- 
lished as  House  Document  No.  601,  81st 
Congress,  2d  session. 


To  our  guests  in  the  gallery  this  may 
appear  to  be  a  little  family  discussion  and 
that  is  what  it  is.  It  is  an  intimate  talk  that 
we  are  having  about  good  manners,  and  it  is 
inspired  by  the  fact  that  we  want  them  to 
think  well  of  us.  We  want  to  guard  our  repu- 
tation. We  have  in  the  gallery  not  only  con- 
stituents and  friends,  we  have  visitors  from 
other  nations.  We  therefore  occassionally 
remind  ourselves  that  it  is  not  good  man- 
ners to  put  our  feet  on  the  back  of  the  chair 
in  front,  that  it  is  not  good  manners  to  read 
a  newspaper,  that  we  should  not  engage  in 
prolonged  or  audible  conversation  when 
someone  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  been  very  kind  to 
hear  me  and  I  am  grateful  for  this  courtesy. 
I  am  sure  that  our  new  Members  have  al- 
ready acquired  the  spirit  of  reverence  for 
this  Chamber  and  this  institution.  The  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  which  we 
now  occupy  is  100  years  old.  This  is  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  establishment  of  this  Cham- 
ber as  our  meeting  place.  Many  distin- 
guished predecessors  rendering  outstanding 
service  as  Members  of  the  House,  including 
all  three  of  our  martyred  Presidents. 

In  the  original  House  Chamber,  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Massachusetts.  John  Qulncy 
Adams,  returned  after  4  years  as  President 
to  exhibit  his  interest  in  the  Republic's  leg- 
islative procedures.  It  is  said  that  when 
Robert  E.  Lee  became  president  of  Washing- 
ton College  at  Lexington.  Va..  now  Washing- 
ton and  Lee.  he  caused  to  be  included  as  a 
preface  to  the  rules  for  his  student  body 
this  simple  injunction:  'This  college  expects 
each  of  its  students  to  be  a  gentleman." 

I  suppose  that  rules  would  be  of  little 
value  if  we  did  not  stress  this  fundamental 
rule.  And  in  that  connection.  Mr.  Spwaker. 
may  I  add.  In  conclusion,  this  word  of  appre- 
ciation of  our  fine,  new  Members.  I  think 
they  are  doing  a  good  job  of  being  gentle- 
men. 

Well.  Congressman  Hays  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  past  in  trying  to  bring 
some  proper  decorum  to  this  Hoiise 
body.  I  think  we  can  also  thank  him 
for  that. 

One  other  story  that  I  had  another 
Member  of  Congress  tell  me  that  I 
thought  was  pretty  interesting,  too. 
There  became  a  very  heated  debate  on 
the  House  floor  and  it  looked  like  it 
was  becoming  very  devisive  and  looked 
like  maybe  it  would  lead  to  blows;  so 
they  went  out  and  asked  Brooks  if  he 
would  come  and  take  the  well  and  see 
if  he  could  not  calm  things  down.  He 
came  in  and  told  about  an  old  coon 
dog  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  by 
the  time  he  got  through  telling  that 
story,  he  had  all  the  Members  on  the 
House  floor  laughing.  That  relaxed 
them  and  they  got  back  to  orderly  pro- 
cedure; so  he  was  a  man  that  could 
take  humor,  work  it  into  his  speeches, 
work  it  into  his  everyday  life  so  that 
he  could  relax  people,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  that  subtle  wit  and  humor 
that  he  had  he  could  also  really  de- 
scribe and  give  you  some  principles 
and  goals  tiiat  I  think  are  very  worth- 
while in  trying  to  dedicate  our  lives  to 
upholding  and  keeping  in  the  game  of 
politics. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  taking 
the  opportunity  to  have  this  special 


order.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
be  able  to  participate. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman  for  par- 
ticipating. There  are  other  Members 
who  could  not  be  present  and  who 
wanted  to  participate,  but  they  join  us 
in  spirit  and  have  inserted  their  re- 
marks into  the  Record  today. 

I  speak  of  the  gentlemen  from  Mis- 
souri. Arizona,  Massachusetts,  and 
Wisconsin,  and  of  others  all  over  the 
country. 

I  see  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  Texas  is  here.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  equally  distinguished,  if  not 
more.  Member  of  Congress  and  thank 
the  gentleman  for  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  dwell  on  and  to  memorialize 
a  truly  great  American. 

By  the  time  I  came  to  the  Congress 
in  1961.  Mr.  Hays  was  no  longer  a 
Member;  however,  we  were  contempo- 
raries in  a  fight  that  cost  him  his  job 
as  a  Congressman  from  Arkansas,  at 
least  from  the  reports  we  read  in 
Texas  at  the  time  and  those  that  have 
since  confirmed  that. 

The  reason  that  Brooks  Hays  lost 
the  reelection  bid  for  his  seat  in  the 
Congress  was  that  he  had  stood  up  on 
a  very  devisive  issue,  particularly  in 
that  jurisdiction  as  in  mine  at  the  time 
in  the  State  Senate  of  Texas.  It  is  just 
as  if  I  had  known  him  and  had  served 
with  him. 

Then,  of  course,  subsequent  to  my 
coming  to  the  Congress  in  1961-62,  I 
had  the  pleasure  and  the  high  honor 
to  have  met  him.  not  intimately,  but 
rather  casualty,  but  did  get  the  chance 
to  finally  meet  a  man  that  I  had  long 
admired  since  1957  back  in  Texas. 

While  he  was  in  the  Congress,  I  was 
in  the  State  Senate  of  Texas  and  both 
the  State  of  Texas  as  well  as  Arkansas 
was  convulsed  in  the  great  social  and 
political  revolution  that  was  envelop- 
ing the  land. 

I  think  that  typical  of  what  our 
country  is  all  about  is  the  rise  to  the 
occasion  of  such  great  men  of  convic- 
tion, moral  and  physical  bravery  and 
courage,  as  Brooks  Hays  because  it  is 
impossible  to  evoke  the  world  as  it  was 
in  1957  in  words.  It  is  impossible  to 
evoke  a  world  long  gone  into  history  in 
almost  any  other  respect.  l)ecause 
events  in  today's  world  are  so  tele- 
scoped, they  are  so  hard  and  fast  on 
the  heels,  one  following  the  other, 
that  just  what  happened  1  year  or  2  or 
3  years  ago  is  almost  ancient  history 
to  us.  To  try  to  evoke  what  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Congressman  Hays  at 
the  time  and  what  the  odds  obviously 
were  is  impossible  to  evoke  at  this 
time.  Nevertheless,  the  record  should 
reflect  it.  because  we  are  talking  about 
a  world  before  the  name,  for  example, 
of  Martin  Luther  King  was  even  men- 
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leard  of  in  Texas  or  Arkan- 


tioned  or 
sas. 

We  forsfet  these  things.  We  forget, 
though,  t  lat  the  struggle  in  the  so- 
called  massive  resistance  kit  of  laws 
that  circi41ated,  that  emanated  from 
our  neighboring  State  of  Virginia  and 
they  circulated  in  all  the  11  former 
Confederate  States;  in  only  1  State 
were  they  debated  and  that  was  in  the 
State  of  "^exas,  in  the  Texas  Senate; 
but  in  thej  State  Legislature  of  Arkan- 
sas, for  ^xample,  all  16  bills  were 
passed  in  15  minutes. 

That  was  true  in  almost  I  guess 
without  exception  every  other  one  of 
the  Conf^erate  States.  It  was  a  mas- 
sive kit  of  resistance  to  the  so-called 
integration  efforts  and  the  Supreme 
Court  dacisions  that  were  being 
handed  ddwn,  those  handed  down  sind 
some  anticipated. 

It  coincided  with  my  going  to  the 
Texas  State  Senate  that  year  for  the 
first  sessic  n  in  my  stint  as  a  State  sen- 
ator. I  found  myself  involved  in  what 
turned  ou  to  be  the  recordmaking  fili- 
buster and  therefore  the  defeat  of  14 
of  16  of  those  bills  in  the  first  part  of 
the  session.  That  was  in  May  1957. 

Then  came  Little  Rock  in  1957  in 
September  and  the  Governor  of  Texas 
called  a  special  session  for  October,  be- 
cause TextLS  was  going  to  have  an  anti- 
troop  bill  to  prevent  in  Texas  what 
happened  in  Little  Rock;  so  this  is  how 
the  tide  cf  emotion  was  so  strong  in 
those  areiis  that  were  not  only  sur- 
rounding, but  neighbors  of  Arkansas 
and  the  Slate  of  Texas. 

I  can  ret  ;all  that  the  same  thing  was 
said  about  the  role  some  of  us  played, 
not  in  Mayr;  in  May  it  was  like  a  lark. 
Everybodj  said  it  was  kind  of  cute,  but 
after  Little  Rock  the  whole  situation 
changed  ajnd  there  were  very  few  get- 
ting up  iri  the  special  session  to  even 
speak  out. 

Where  some  had  joined  us  in  May, 
we  had  rone  joining  us  in  October 
1957:  so  t  lat  subsequent  to  then  and 
after  hav  ng  heard  all  of  the  dire 
things  tha  t  were  going  to  befall,  every- 
body in  my  home  district  said  it  was 
political  si  licide. 

I  did  not  think  so  for  one  simple 
reason  anj  that  was  that  I  felt  that 
the  averiige  American  citizen,  no 
matter  wl  at  his  color  was,  was  not  as 
he  was  being  assumed  to  be  and  that 
there  was  a  responsibility  to  speak  out, 
because  I  had  gone  through  a  similar 
occasion  ,  ust  3  years  before  on  the 
City  Cour  cil  of  San  Antonio,  am  iden- 
tical situation  to  which  developed  in 
Little  Roc  k,  Ark.,  later;  the  difference 
being  tha;  there  was  one  present,  at 
least  in  ai  official  capacity,  that  did 
raise  a  vo  ce  in  San  Antonio.  This  was 
not  the  cj  se  in  the  city  council  or  the 
school  boiird  in  Little  Rock,  but  when 
it  came  tii  le  later  on  and  the  issue  had 
to  be  addr  essed  by  all  of  the  legislators 
on  the  na  ional  level  from  Arkansais,  it 
took  a  great  deal  of  courage  that  is 


hard  to  describe,  hard  to  measure  and 
impossible  to  get  the  dimensions  of  it 
for  a  man  like  Brooks  Hays  to  stand 
up  and  fight,  because  he  was  a  realis- 
tic man.  He  knew  how  to  define  the 
size  of  the  threat;  whereas  I  could 
even  assume,  being  an  amateur  as  I 
was  as  a  politician,  it  was  either  igno- 
rance or  some  misjudgment  on  my 
part,  which  fortunately  did  not  turn 
out  to  be  that  way;  but  I  did  not  have 
to  stand  for  reelection  the  next  year 
or  the  following  until  2  yeaxs  later. 
Mr.  Hays,  did,  and  Mr.  Hays,  neverthe- 
less, realistically  minded  as  he  was, 
knew  what  the  odds  were  and  he  cal- 
culatingly made  his  decision  as  a  man 
of  such  strong,  fervent,  moral  convic- 
tion that  he  stood  firm  when  it  was  a 
matter  of  conviction. 

I  think  this  is  what  motivated  the 
majority  of  Americans.  We  have  been 
pictured  as  a  racist  nation.  I  think  it  is 
a  harsh  and  untrue  and  unjust  judg- 
ment; not  that  I  am  denying  that 
there  is  injustice,  after  all,  this  is  a 
human  society,  it  has  its  faults,  but 
the  great  thing  that  is  reflected  in  me- 
morializing a  man  of  the  heroic  stat- 
ure of  Brooks  Hays  is  that  it  epito- 
mizes in  one  person  what  America  is 
all  about,  that  surely  it  is  a  flawed  so- 
ciety inasmuch  as  humans  are  not  per- 
fect; but  the  great  essentiad,  the  thing 
that  is  always  overlooked  by  these 
hasty  judgments  in  which  fascile  judg- 
ments are  made  about  Americaui  socie- 
ty and.  American  citizens  is  that  we 
have  and  have  managed  to  preserve 
the  liberty  and  the  freedom  to  correct 
those  injiistices.  We  have  the  freedom 
and  right  to  redress  injustices. 

D  1545 

That  is  the  vital  thing;  whereas, 
today,  how  many  years  later.  24.  it 
looks  as  if  it  is  a  moot  issue.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  take  that  dimen- 
sion of  the  stature  of  Brooks  Hays 
unless  we  make  note  of  these  things. 
And  this  is  the  reason  that  I  have  im- 
posed on  the  gentleman's  time,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  having  been  a  party 
to  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  they 
should  be  spread  on  the  record. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
mam  for  his  contribution.  His  recollec- 
tions not  only  give  dimension  to  our 
discussion  here  today,  but  it  proves 
just  how  broadly  Brooks  Hays'  influ- 
ence has  been  felt. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlemam  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texais  (Mr. 

HlGHTOWim). 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks  ago  while 
browsing  in  a  Capitol  Hill  bookshop.  I 
discovered  a  new  book  entitled,  "Poli- 
tics Is  My  Parish,"  which  wais  de- 
scribed on  the  cover  as  an  autobiogra- 
phy of  Brooks  Hays.  I  did  not  know 
that  Brooks  had  written  an  autobiog- 


raphy so  I  quickly  grabbed  it  and 
made  a  purchase.  When  I  got  back  to 
the  office  I  cadled  him  at  his  home  in 
Maryland  and  told  him  of  my  discov- 
ery amd  that  the  only  way  that  I  could 
justify  in  my  own  mind  spending  $20 
for  a  book  about  him  would  be  for  him 
to  come  by  my  office  amd  autograph  it. 
Brooks  chuckled  in  his  own  chaj-acter- 
istic  way  amd  promised  me  that  he 
would  be  by  in  a  few  days,  and  that  we 
needed  to  have  a  visit  anjrway  amd 
that  he  would  be  looking  forward  to 
the  occasion.  Less  than  a  week  later  I 
learned  that  Brooks  had  passed  away. 
I  knew  that  I  had  lost  a  good  friend. 

I  first  became  au;quaunted  with  Con- 
gressmam  Brooks  Hays  in  1953  when  I 
heau-d  him  speak  to  a  church  group.  As 
a  Baptist,  as  a  Democrat,  and  an  of- 
ficeholder, I  identified  with  him  imme- 
diately and  completely.  He  became  a 
role  model  for  me  in  a  special  way. 
Prom  that  day  I  followed  his  career 
with  intense  interest. 

The  news  of  his  defeat  for  reelection 
was  a  great  shock  and  disappointment 
but  I  also  knew  that  Brooks  Hays  was 
bigger  than  any  office  the  people  of 
Arkamsas  or  amy  State  might  have  to 
offer,  amd  that  we  would  still  have  the 
benefit  of  his  service. 

His  career  from  the  time  he  left 
Congress  for  the  balamce  of  his  life 
wais  one  of  service,  and  was  in  every 
way  consistent  with  his  character  that 
hawi  been  demonstrated  so  beautifully 
in  his  public  life. 

On  the  last  page  of  his  auto-biogra- 
phy, which  is  really  his  valedictory,  we 
find  these  words: 

In  my  own  adjustment  I  am  helped  by  re- 
calling the  contents  of  a  telegram  from  Bill 
Bolton,  a  member  of  our  New  Orleans  Bap- 
tist Seminary  faculty  at  the  time  of  my  1958 
defeat,  growing  out  of  the  Little  Rock  inte- 
gration crisis.  I  looked  at  the  orchid-bor- 
dered message  on  a  congratulatory  form 
and  thought  "this  poor  fellow  has  misread 
the  returns.  He  thinks  I  was  reelected."  But 
he  had  not  misread  the  news.  The  wire  read: 
"Jesus  constantly  made  the  point  that  we 
gain  by  giving,  we  win  by  losing,  and  we  live 
by  dying.  Congratulations  on  your  victory." 

Those  are  not  hard  lines  to  live  by.  They 
are  the  guidelines  of  happiness  and  peace 
and  the  hope  of  this  world  under  whatever 
name  they  be  proclaimed.  In  the  belief  that 
my  defeat  was  a  partial  atonement  for  all  of 
my  mistaken  judgments,  and  acts  of  weak- 
ness, I  am  among  the  happiest  of  defeated 
candidates.  And  with  what  I  believe  is  a  ra- 
tional interpretation  of  the  telegraphed 
words,  I  will  try  to  think  in  terms  of  gain- 
ing, winning,  and  living,  and  will  carry  with 
me  to  the  end  the  words  of  my  father,  who 
at  age  eighty-five  said.  "A  man's  dreams 
should  not  die  'til  he  dies." 

Congratulations.  Brooks,  on  your 
victory.  Haird-won  victories  are  always 
the  sweetest  and  yours  must  be  espe- 
cially sweet.  I  must  disagree,  however, 
with  the  comments  of  your  father 
that  "a  man's  dreams  should  not  die 
'til  he  dies."  When  a  man  dreams  big 
dreams  amd  gives  a  lifetime  to  making 
those  dreams  a  reality,  they  do  not  go 
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to  the  grave  with  him.  There  are 
others  still  here,  amd  I  believe  some, 
even  Members  of  this  body,  who  would 
consider  it  an  honor  to  pick  up  just  a 
little  bit  of  the  gigantic  load  that  you 
carried,  amd  work  to  make  reality  just 
a  little  bit  of  the  big  dream  that  you 
dreauned. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
mam for  his  participation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texais. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  in  Congress 
today  never  had  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
tually serve  with  Brooks  Hays.  But 
through  his  record,  and  through  aisso- 
ciation  with  him  in  his  mamy  other  en- 
deavors, we  knew  him  as  a  good  mam.  a 
courageous  mam.  a  man  who  stood  up 
to  the  ugly  racism  of  his  time— amd 
willingly  sacrificed  for  his  idealism. 

In  eulogizing  him,  it  is  only  proper.  I 
think,  to  tell  a  couple  of  Brooks  Hays 
stories.  It  is  the  best  way  I  know  to 
capture  the  flavor  of  this  man  who 
served  his  country  with  such  wisdom, 
compassion,  amd  foresight. 

Now.  it  seems  that  back  in  Mr.  Hays 
home  State  of  Arkansas  there  was 
once  an  old  farmer,  by  the  namie  of 
Hank,  who  had  run  afoul  of  the  law. 
Poor  Hamk  wais  convicted  of  armed 
robbery.  The  police  never  found  his 
gun,  and  Hank  always  maintained  his 
irmocence,  but  they  sent  him  up  the 
river  anyway — on  circumstamtial  evi- 
dence. 

Hank  had  not  been  in  prison  long 
before  he  received  a  mournful  letter 
from  his  wife.  "Sweetheairt,"  she  wrote 
him,  "1  don't  know  how  me  and  the 
kids  cam  get  by  without  you.  We  don't 
know  what  to  do  around  the  house. 
Why,  I  don't  even  know  when  to  plamt 
the  sweet  potatoes  in  the  garden." 

"Honey,"  Hamk  wrote  back,  "I'm 
sure  sorry  about  all  your  loneliness. 
And  I'm  sorry  about  the  kids.  But 
whatever  you  do,  don't  go  digging  in 
the  garden.  That's  where  I  hid  the 
gun." 

Naturadly,  Hank's  letter  was  inter- 
cepted and  read  by  the  sheriff,  amd 
next  morning  there  were  half  a  dozen 
burly  deputies  hoeing  amd  digging  up 
every  foot  of  that  garden  looking  for 
that  gun.  That  was  when  Hank  wrote 
his  wife.  "Honey,"  he  said,  "now's  the 
time  to  plant  the  sweet  potatoes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  told  that  story 
mamy  times,  and  sometimes  even  given 
Brooks  Hays  proper  credit  for  it. 

Brooks  Hays  also  used  to  tell  the 
story  of  a  man  who  served  as  Gover- 
nor of  Arkansas.  He  wais  a  good  Gover- 
nor, for  the  most  part,  but  he  devel- 
oped a  reputation  for  his  love  of  wine, 
women  and  song— especially  the  first 
two. 

On  the  caimpaign  trail  next  election, 
the  Governor  appeared  in  a  church 


where  he  was  to  debate  the  other  cam- 
didates  in  the  raice,  a  customary  cam- 
paign procedure  in  those  days.  When 
his  turn  came,  he  stepped  up  to  the 
pulpit  and  spoke  movingly  for  a  half 
hour  or  more  on  all  the  good  things  he 
haid  accomplished  during  his  term  for 
the  people  of  Arkansais.  After  he  was 
done,  a  women  stood  up  in  a  pew 
about  hiilf way  bau;k  for  a  question. 

"We  know  how  you  stand  on  the 
issues.  Governor."  she  said.  "What  we 
want  to  hear  is  an  explanation  of  all 
these  rumors  that  raw  liquor  and  wild 
women  are  often  seen  in  your  gover- 
nor's mansion.  Just  what  do  you  have 
to  say  to  the  good  people  of  this 
church  about  these  ...  Is  it  true?" 

The  Governor  stepped  up  to  the 
pulpit,  leamed  over  toward  the  womam 
amd  saud  in  a  cleair  voice.  "Pray  for  me. 
sister." 

Well.  Mr.  Speaiker.  Brooks  Hays 
could  have  amswered  such  a  question 
eaisily.  because  he  never  did  anything 
in  office  that  was  not  a  matter  of  high 
conscience.  Now.  I  suppose  we  could 
offer  to  pray  for  Mr.  Hays  today,  but 
in  truth,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  just 
where  he  is.  So  instead,  maybe  we 
should  pray  that  he  puts  in  a  good 
word  for  all  of  us. 

I  pay  my  respects  to  one  of  the  most 
delightful,  wholesome,  deeply  religious 
gentle  spirits  of  our  time— the  beloved 
Brooks  Hays. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlemam. 

Nothing  would  please  Brooks  Hays 
more  than  to  know  that  as  we  come  to 
the  close  of  the  special  order  we  closed 
it  with  a  couple  of  his  favorite  tales, 
and  they  were  told  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  pretty  much  in  the  way 
that  Brooks  would  have  told  them  had 
he  been  here. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemam  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaiker.  I  appreciate,  first  of 
all,  our  colleague  taking  this  time  so 
those  of  us  whose  service  goes  far 
enough  baw:k  to  have  served  with 
Brooks  Hays,  briefly  though  it  may 
have  been,  have  a  chance  to  express 
our  feelings  about  what  a  fine  contri- 
bution Mr.  Hays  made. 

My  colleague  from  Texas  and  others 
have  already  indicated,  amd  it  is  hard 
to  duplicate,  the  tremendous  sense  of 
humor  and  good  sense  of  humor  that 
Brooks  Hays  brought  to  this  House, 
amd  was  able  to  maike  points  time  and 
time  again  in  the  legislative  battles 
that  very  way. 

But  I  think  ailso.  and  I  ami  sure  it  hais 
already  been  mentioned,  that  many  of 
those  having  served  with  Brooks  ap- 
preciate the  time  amd  effort  that  he 
put  forward  to  make  sure  that  we  had 
a  prayer  room  in  the  Capitol.  He  de- 
voted a  tremendous  amount  of  time  to 


making  sure  that  that  room  was  set 
aiside  amd  in  a  very  appropriate  way  it 
was  done,  aidditionally  he  did  not  quit 
until  that  effort  was  completed. 

I  think  that  so  mamy  of  us  want  to 
remember  that  major  contribution 
that  he  made,  in  a  way  that  he  will  be 
remembered  as  somebody  who  ailways 
brought  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
spiritual  values  as  they  relate  to  our 
work  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thamk  my  colleaigue. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

One  thing  we  all  know  about  Brooks 
Hays  is  that  he  never  quit  on  any- 
thing. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Louisiama. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man so  much  for  allowing  me  to  pau-- 
ticipate.  having  this  speciail  order  so 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  say  a 
fond  farewell  from  these  Chambers  to 
Brooks  Hays. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suppose  Brooks  was 
one  of  the  finest  Members  this  body 
hais  really  ever  haid.  He  was  the  per- 
fect person  at  the  art  of  being  able  to 
disaigree  without  being  disagreeable. 

The  stories  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  just  related  are  just  a  few 
of  his  repertoire  of  many  stories  he 
wais  able  to  tell,  not  only  to  make  a 
point,  but  oftentimes  to  relieve  am  un- 
comfortable situation.  I  think  it  is 
very  fitting  that  they  aire  pairt  of 
whatever  would  be  considered  his  obit- 
uairy  in  this  House.  He  was  probably 
the  most  joyful  Christiam  I  have  ever 
known,  amd  he  was  able  to  relate  his 
joyfulness  and  his  perfect  hairmony 
with  nature  amd  with  his  fellowmam.  a 
hauinony  that  he  achieved  because  he 
was  in  perfect  haumony  with  his  Cre- 
ator. He  was  able  to  reailly  bring  all  of 
this  to  his  public  life,  his  life  as  a 
public  servamt,  because  he  really  felt 
that  he  wais  a  servamt  of  the  people 
amd  of  his  Creator. 

Hale,  my  husbamd,  and  I  were  so 
close  to  him  amd  to  his  beautiful  wife, 
and  we  know  how  much  she  is  going  to 
miss  his  remarkable,  sparkling  person- 
ality. We  extend  to  her  our  love  amd 
our  sympathy,  but  ailso  our  congratu- 
lations on  having  been  able  to  be  such 
a  good  pairtner  to  such  a  remarkable 
mam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thamk  the  gentlemam. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
womam  from  Louisiana,  especially  for 
her  mentioning  Mariam,  Congressmam 
Hays'  wife,  whom  he  fondly  referred 
to  so  often  as  "Little  Mamaiger." 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the 
last  that  will  be  saud  or  thought  about 
Brooks  Hays  here  in  this  Chaimber. 
His  memory  will  live  forever,  because 
of  his  mamy  stamds  for  principle  amd 
for  the  rule  of  law  woven  securely  into 
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the  fabri<  of  this  institution  that  he 
loved  so  n  uch.  the  people's  House. 

•  Mr.  ZA  SLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
high  hon(ir  and  rare  privilege  to  join 
my  colleai  naes  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
late  Broolis  Hays,  whose  distinguished 
career  as  a  professor,  a  legislator,  a 
diplomat  and  a  statesman,  like  the 
man  himself,  made  a  large  and  lasting 
impact  on  this  Republic,  as  well  as  the 
national  c  jnscience. 

Brooks  Hays  has  been  aptly  recalled 
by  the  Washington  Post  as: 

A  gentle.j  preaching  man  who  raised  his 
voice  for  micial  moderation  in  his  native 
South  and  for  foreign  aid  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate of  the  world. 

He  displayed  a  rare  combination  of 
courage  aiid  gentleness,  determination 
and  yet  w  llingness  to  engage  in  realis- 
tic comprc  mise:  seriousness  of  purpose 
but  with  ii  sense  of  humor  delightful 
to  all  who  knew  him. 

Brooks  jierved  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  from  1951  until  1958 
and  will  a  ways  be  remembered  as  one 
of  its  mosi  influential  and  active  mem- 
bers. Sone  of  his  reminiscences  of 
that  period  are  included  in  a  book 
which  wa^  published  last  summer,  en- 
titled: "Politics  Is  My  Parish."  Just  re- 
cently, in  fact.  Brooks  sent  me  an 
autograph  ed  copy  of  that  work,  which 
recalls  a  s  udy  mission  we  both  under- 
took togeher  to  West  Germany,  in- 
cluding a  memorable  meeting  with 
then-Char  cellor  Konrad  Adenauer. 
These  memoirs,  like  its  author,  pro- 
vide much  humorous  commentary  and 
characteri  jtically.  even  more  wisdom.  I 
commend  them  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention. 

The  pub  lie  career  of  Brooks  Hays,  as 
well  as  his  private  life,  reflects  his  per- 
sonal involvement  in  many  of  the 
major  national  and  international 
issues  of  )ur  time:  He  was  a  leading 
advocate  )f  emergency  aid  to  Great 
Britain  after  World  War  II;  an  avid 
and  arti<  ulate  proponent  of  the 
Truman  Doctrine,  which  laid  the 
groundwoi  k  for  assistance  to  Greece 
and  Turke  y;  and  a  consistent  support- 
er of  fuming  for  the  United  Nations 
Relief  anc  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion. 

His  man  f  domestic  accomplishments 
are  equall  r  well  known,  ranging  from 
his  fight  against  segregation  to  his  ac- 
tivities as  a  religious  leader.  Much 
more  coull.  and  undoubtedly  will,  be 
said  about  the  role  of  this  great  man 
in  our  nati  onal  life. 

The  legscy  he  leaves  to  all  of  us  in 
this  Chan  ber.  however,  is  his  convic- 
tion that  politics  cannot  only  be  one's 
"parish,"  but  above  aU,  a  most  honora- 
ble prof  esi  ion. 

To  the  :  amily  of  Brooks  Hays,  and 
to  his  many  friends  and  admirers 
around  the  nations,  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy.* 

•  Mr.  BI  ;VILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  o  jr  colleagues,  I  am  honored 
today  to  p  ly  tribute  to  a  man  who  was 


a  very  dear  friend,  the  late  Brooks 
Hays,  former  Representative  from  the 
old  Fifth  District  of  Arkansas. 

Throughout  his  life,  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  Brooks  Hays  showed  that 
he  was  truly  a  talented,  dedicated, 
compassionate,  and  highly  principled 
man. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  nu- 
merous congressional  prayer  break- 
fasts with  Brooks,  and  of  maintaining 
close  contact  with  him  even  after  he 
left  Congress.  In  fact,  I  can  personally 
testify  that  his  concern  for  our  coun- 
try did  not  end  when  he  left  Congress. 
He  continued  to  maintain  a  keen  inter- 
est in  affairs  of  state.  He  also  worked 
hard  to  establish  the  Former  Members 
of  Congress  Association. 

Only  a  day  or  two  before  his  death. 
Brooks  had  called  and  asked  me  to 
meet  with  him  over  lunch  the  follow- 
ing week.  I  am  sad  that  I  did  not  get 
the  opportunity  to  have  one  last  meet- 
ing with  Brooks,  but,  like  all  of  us,  I 
feel  privileged  to  have  known  him. 

We  all  shall  miss  him.* 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words  of  tribute  about  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
Brooks  Hays.  While  he  preceded  me  to 
the  House  by  6  years,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  serving  with  him  for  10  years.  I 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  firm- 
ness, yet  prevailing  kindness,  of  strong 
convictions,  yet  with  a  real  willingness 
to  compromise,  a  man  of  the  South 
who  yet  represented  the  best  in  the 
national  interest.  This  gentle  man  had 
great  warmth  and  a  remarkable  sense 
of  humor  that  made  him  an  outstand- 
ing public  speaker.  A  man  of  deep  reli- 
gious convictions,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion in  1957,  while  serving  in  the 
House,  but  he  never  wavered  in  his 
dedication  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state.  He  was 
also  a  man  of  great  modesty.  He  loved 
to  tell  the  story  of  how  our  mutual 
colleague  at  that  time,  Eugene  McCar- 
thy, came  up  to  him  on  the  floor  and 
said: 

Brooks,  now  that  you're  F»resident  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  I'll  bet  you're 
a  whole  lot  more  congenial  to  the  doctrine 
of  Papal  Infallibility. 

His  audience  with  Pope  John  and 
Pope  Paul  did  much  to  promote  the 
cause  of  better  Baptist-Catholic  rela- 
tions in  the  world.  His  religious  devo- 
tion was  well  demonstrated  by  his  long 
and  ultimately  successful  effort  to 
create  a  prayer  room  in  the  Capitol, 
where  Members  of  all  religions  could 
go  for  a  few  moments  of  quiet  reflec- 
tion. 

Brooks  Hays  was  a  courageous 
champion  of  himian  rights,  but  he 
shunned  ostentation,  so  that  his  quiet 
courage  often  went  unsung.  But  make 
no  mistake,  it  took  great  courage  for  a 
Southern  Congressman  to  support 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 


in  the  1940's.  Going  back  to  the  1920's. 
he  and  his  father  were  among  the  few 
persons  of  stature  in  Arkansas  bold 
enough  to  defy  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  a 
stand  that  cost  his  father  a  seat  in 
Congress.  After  Harry  Truman's  elec- 
tion in  1948,  Brooks  Hays  offered  the 
"Arkansas  Plan"  designed  to  build 
bridges  of  understanding  between 
North  and  South,  between  black  and 
white,  by  proposing  legislation  to 
repeal  the  poll  tax,  to  guarantee  inte- 
gration of  the  armed  services,  to  ban 
lynching,  and  to  create  a  fair  employ- 
ment practices  commission.  In  short, 
the  hiunble  man  from  Arkansas  did 
not  flinch  from  recommending  steps 
that  would  jeopardize  his  political  se- 
curity. Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  8 
years  later  he  risked  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress to  support  the  rule  of  law  in 
Little  Rock  when  segregationist  pas- 
sions were  at  their  peak?  There  were 
those  of  his  colleagues  from  the  North 
who  thought  he  could  do  more,  and 
who  did  not  believe  him  when  he 
pointed  out  how  serious  the  situation 
was.  After  his  defeat  in  1958,  he  was 
asked  to  appear  on  "Face  the  Nation." 
His  remarkable  gift  of  humor  was 
again  in  evidence  when  he  commented 
that  he  felt  like  the  hypochondriac 
who  had  put  on  his  tombstone,  'I  told 
you  I  was  sick." 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  death  of 
Brooks  Hays,  I  have  lost  a  dear  friend 
and  the  Nation  has  lost  a  great  states- 
man, a  great  humanitarian,  and  a 
truly  gentle  man  whose  contributions 
to  our  national  welfare  will  make  his 
place  in  history  secure.  My  condolenc- 
es to  his  wife,  Marian,  and  to  his 
family,  but  perhaps  I  can  comfort 
them  by  reminding  them  that  he  will 
live  on  in  the  memories  of  all  who 
have  been  blessed  by  having  known 
him.  It  has  been  said  that  heaven  is  a 
more  joyful  place  today,  now  that 
Brooks  Hays  has  arrived.* 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  set  aside  to  honor  Brooks  Hays,  I 
wish  to  share  my  admiration  for  a 
great  man  who  was  deeply  committed 
to  the  principles  of  freedom  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Brooks  Hays  began  his  career  as  an 
attorney  in  his  home  State  of  Arkan- 
sas. After  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army 
during  the  First  World  War,  he  was  at- 
torney general  of  Arkansas  from  1925 
to  1927  and  held  several  other  posi- 
tions at  the  State  level  before  being 
elected  to  the  78th  Congress  in  1942^ 

Brooks  Hays  was  a  man  whose  con- 
cern for  civil  rights  exceeded  those  for 
himself.  At  a  time  when  the  cause  of 
civil  rights  was  an  unpopular  issue,  he 
fought  long  and  hard,  and  rightly  so, 
for  public  school  integration.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  because  of  this  effort 
that  he  was  defeated  before  his  ninth 
term.  His  defeat,  however,  did  not 
mean  his  opponents'  policies  would  be 
upheld.  Largely  due  to  Hays'  efforts. 
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President     Eisenhower     blocked     at- 
tempts at  segregation  of  schools. 

Brooks  Hays  will  probably  be  most 
remembered  for  his  religious  devotion. 
His  faith,  and  deep  commitment  to 
freedom  and  justice,  took  him  from  a 
Baptist  Church  in  Russellville,  Ark., 
where  he  served  as  a  deacon,  to  the 
presidency  of  the  10  million  member 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  He 
served  as  the  convention  leader  from 
1957  to  1959  and  his  faith  proved  to  be 
the  guiding  force  behind  his  entire 
life. 

As  one  of  his  many  contributions  to 
Congress,  Brooks  Hays  authored  the 
resolution  to  establish  the  congres- 
sional prayer  room.  This  chapel  still 
remains  in  the  Capitol  for  a  single  pur- 
pose: 

To  provide  a  quiet  place  to  which  individ- 
ual Senators  and  Representatives  may  with- 
draw a  while  to  seek  Divine  strength  and 
guidance,  both  in  public  affairs  and  in  their 
own  personal  concerns. 

After  leaving  Congress.  Brooks  Hays 
continued  his  humanitarian  efforts. 
He  was  a  Director  of  the  Termessee 
Valley  Authority,  a  member  of  U.S. 
delegation  at  the  United  Nations,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  spe- 
cial assistant  to  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson.  During  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration. Hays  went  on  part-time 
leave  from  the  White  House  to  com- 
mute to  Rutgers  University  to  lecture 
on  politics.  President  Johnson  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  this  division  of  time 
so  that  Hays  "might  share  the  with 
students  his  lifetime  experiences  as  a 
Christian  in  public  service." 

In  today's  society  it  is  rare  we  should 
come  across  a  man  who  personified  so 
many  altruistic  and  humanitarian 
characteristics.  Brooks  Hays'  unique 
style  combined  a  forceful  personality, 
a  deep  faith  in  Christianity,  and  intel- 
lectual prowess  that  has  provided  a 
real  inspiration  to  us  all.* 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  moment  to  join 
my  fellow  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  paying  tribute  to 
former  Member  of  Congress  Brooks 
Hays,  a  fine  public  servant  to  Arkan- 
sas and  the  Nation  who  passed  away 
October  11.  at  the  age  of  83.  A  man  of 
great  integrity  and  wisdom,  along  with 
a  charismatic  personality  all  his  oWn. 
his  work  on  behalf  of  our  country  will 
long  be  remembered. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  for  16 
years.  Brooks  Hays  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  articulate  individual  who 
never  let  the  desires  of  a  special  few 
take  precedence  over  the  needs  of  the 
many.  A  deeply  religious  man,  he  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  con- 
gressional prayer  room,  a  sanctuary 
many  of  us  have  often  utilized. 

For  many  who  have  served  in  Con- 
gress and  departed,  taking  leave  from 
"the  Hill"  often  means  returning  to 
the  less  hectic  and  less  challenging 
world    of    private    life.    Not    so    for 


Brooks,  a  man  of  energy  who  in  his 
post-Congress  years  continued  to  serve 
the  public  as  an  assistant  to  both 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  uti- 
lizing his  Itnowledge  of  Congress  and 
of  the  myriad  of  issues  facing  the 
United  States  in  the  1960's. 

To  his  wife  and  family  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  condolences  on  their  loss,  a 
loss  shared  by  a  nation  which  appreci- 
ates all  that  he  did  for  it.  In  this  time 
of  sadness  they  surely  must  be  sus- 
tained by  the  memory  of  his  lifetime 
and  numerous  achievements,  as  well  as 
by  the  respect  in  which  his  memory  is 
held  by  those  fortunate  enough  to 
have  known  him.* 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Brooks  Hays  labored  nobly  at  the 
forge  of  democracy  with  wit,  wisdom 
and  courage.  Plutarch  could  have  had 
men  and  women  like  Broote  Hays  in 
mind  when  he  wrote: 

Courage  stands  halfway  between  coward- 
ice and  rashness,  one  of  which  is  a  lack  and 
the  other  an  excess  of  courage. 

As  a  man  of  moderation  whose  ac- 
tions won  him  national  acclaim. 
Brooks  Hays  preferred  to  think  of 
them  "in  terms  of  the  values  we  are 
defending."  He  was  a  bridgebuilder 
and  it  was  his  efforts  to  bring  rational- 
ity and  points  of  understanding  and 
cooperation  to  the  civil  rights  storm 
swirling  around  Little  Rock  schools  in 
1957  that  cost  him  the  seat  in  Con- 
gress he  had  held  for  16  years. 

Brooks  Hays  was  a  man  of  religion 
and  after  his  1958  general  election 
defeat  by  a  write-in  candidate,  which 
he  admitted  left  him  hurt  and  bruised, 
he  told  a  Baptist  minister  friend, 
"These  trials  are  only  a  test  of  your 
faith." 

A  tireless  raconteur,  almost  without 
peer.  Brooks  Hays  did  his  work  in  Con- 
gress, and  afterward  as  an  adviser  to 
Presidents  and  Cabinet  members,  with 
a  witty  use  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  his  beloved  Biblical  and  down- 
home  stories.  For  instance,  when  his 
friend  Dean  Rusk,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  was  depending  on  his  staff  to  do 
some  chore  here  on  Capitol  Hill, 
Brooks  Hays,  as  his  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Liai- 
son, urged  that  Rusk  do  the  job  him- 
self quoting  to  the  Secretary,  as  back- 
ing for  his  argument,  the  following 
Biblical  passage: 

Jacob  leaned  on  his  staff  and  he  died. 

Secretary  Rusk  came  to  Capitol  Hill. 

Brooks  Hays  was  generous  and  tire- 
less in  sharing  the  knowledge  garnered 
during  his  years  in  Congress,  in  the 
executive  branch,  and  as  a  leader  of 
his  church,  which  he  had  served  as 
vice  president  and  president  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

He  was  ever  ready  to  talk  with  col- 
leagues and  former  colleagues  in  the 
Congress.  He  worked  as  adviser  to 
Presidents  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  He  lectured  at 
Rutgers  University,  the  University  of 


Massachusetts,    and    North    Carolina 
State  University. 

And,  he  became  an  author.  His  txxjk 
"A  Hotl)ed  of  Tranquility  "  gathered 
together  many  of  the  humorous  politi- 
cal stories  he  had  used  over  the  years 
to  make  his  points  in  discussions  and 
debate.  "A  Southern  Moderate 
Speaks,"  set  out  his  view  of  the  Little 
Rock  school  crisis  and  the  role  he  took 
in  it  in  the  1950's.  "The  Baptist  way  of 
Life,"  which  he  wrote  with  John  M. 
Steely,  grew  out  of  his  own  religious 
experiences  and  the  teachings  of  his 
church. 

And,  in  the  last  summer  of  his  life. 
Brooks  Hays  saw  published  his  auto- 
biography, "Politics  Is  My  Parish." 

Death  last  month  stole  this  gigantic 
human  spirit  from  our  midst,  but  it 
leaves  undimmed  the  legacy  of  com- 
passion, generosity,  humor,  intelli- 
gence, rationality,  sensibility,  tenacity, 
and  wisdom  Brooks  Hays  accumulated 
for  our  Nation's  people  and  for  those 
in  all  nations  where  freedom  is  hon- 
ored. 

This  legacy  is  a  monimient  that  en- 
vironmental elements  cannot  erode.  It 
is  a  challenge  people,  whatever  their 
age  or  condition,  would  do  well  to 
strive  to  successfully  meet.# 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  members  of  the  Ar- 
kansas delegation  to  honor  Brooks 
Hays,  a  distinguished  former  Member 
of  this  body.  Until  his  recent  death. 
Brooks  Hays  was  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents in  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  and 
I  had  met  with  him  and  talked  with 
him  on  several  occasions. 

Brooks  Hays  was  best  known  for  his 
courageous  stance  in  favor  of  justice 
and  reason  in  the  Little  Rock  school 
desegregation  dispute  which  cost  him 
his  seat  in  the  1958  election.  He  subse- 
quently continued  his  career  of  public 
service,  and  was  well  known  as  a  hu- 
morist and  raconteur.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  books,  including 
"Hotbed  of  Tranquility."  of  which  I 
am  proud  to  own  an  autographed 
copy. 

But  above  all,  he  was  a  true  profile 
in  courage,  a  bridger  of  the  gaps  be- 
tween the  various  races,  religions  and 
regions  of  the  world.  Following  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes'  advice,  he  attuned 
himself  to  the  'action  and  emotion  of 
his  time,"  with  the  result  being  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  colleagues 
and  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following 
editorial   from  the  October   14,   1981 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post: 
Brooks  Hays 

("I  would  not  recognize  myself  as  a  man  of 
courage.  I  would  prefer  to  speak  In  terms  of 
the  values  we  are  defending.  . .  .  The  patriot 
and  the  dissenter  may  inhabit  the  same 
heart.  We  are  not  really  disunited:  we  are 
merely  enjoying  our  freedoms.  Any  section- 
al cleavages  should  merely  spur  us  to  great- 
er exertions  in  building  bridges  of  under- 
standing.") 
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Hays    did    not    recognize 
that  he  was  a  man  of  ex- 
courage— was  never  more   na- 
than   when   he   exerted 
as    a    builder   of    those 
understanding"     in     1957— a 
who   stood   up   for 
in  the  thick  of  a  bitter 
the   desegregation    of    Central 
in  Little  Rock.  Ark.  Mr.  Hays, 
in  Chevy  Chase  at  the  age 
_  .     risked— and    then    suf- 
defeat  the  following  year  at 
a  segregationist  write-In  candi- 
never  lost  the  respect  of  all 
his  promotion  of  good  will, 
of  humanitarian  causes  and 
to  public  service, 
before  that  defeat.  Mr.  Hays 
the  people  of  the  5th  Dis- 
with  an  unflagging  com- 
lacial  understanding.  When  the 
of  the  state.  Orval  E.  Paubus. 
Arkansas   National   Guard   to 
desegregation,  I»resident  Eisen- 
by  ordering  U.S.  troops  to 
ion  orders.  Mr.  Hays  ar- 
between   the   two   and, 
ed    fruitless,    continued    to 
to  yield  to  transient  pas- 
deserting  his  convictions. 
)n  extended  to  people  every- 
the  world,  through  his  sup- 
aid,  for  imRRA  and  aid  to 
Britain— and  right   here  in 
Columbia,  through  his  early 
support  for  home  rule.  In  1949 
a  special  appeal  for  the  Dis- 
i^nscheduled  appearance  before 
Democratic    colleague    who 
House  District  Judiciary  sub- 
who   opposed    home   rule, 
get  democratic  government," 
•and  you  would  prove  to  the 
really  believe  in  government 
of  the  governed." 
also  a  relentless  raconteur 
;.  yams  and  jabs  at  himself 
.  A  deeply  religious  man,  he 
that  he  was  a  "great  believer 
because  "the  evils  in  the 
much  even  for  the  southern 
with." 
4nce  in  this  space  17  years  ago. 
Hays  left  official  Washington 
at  Rutgers  University,  and  we 
:  He  was  one  of  the  gentlest 
hard-boUed  town— a  steadfast 
man.* 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
have  this  opportunity  to 
ibute  to  one  of  the  great 
3f  our  time,  former  Con- 
ks Hays  of  Arkansas, 
special  privilege  to  become 
with    Brooks    Hays 
to  the  Congress  in 
.  I  met  Brooks  Hays  at 
of    the    House    prayer 
where  he  was  in  regu- 
imtil  the  last  few  years, 
great  spiritual  strength 
idealist  whose  princi- 
rose  above  partisanship, 
had  a  profound  respect 
man  without  discrimina- 
or  color  or  other  such 
As  a  Member 
from  1942  to  1958,  Brooks 
1  irm  in  behalf  of  school  de- 
in   his  congressional   dis- 
his  native  State  of  Arkan- 
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sas  at  a  time  when  that  emotional 
issue  rose  to  the  point  where  President 
Eisenhower  assigned  Federal  troops  to 
protect  minority  students  attending 
the  Ldttle  Rock,  Ark.,  schools.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Brooks  Hays'  political 
demise  resulted  from  his  tenacious  ad- 
herence to  the  principle  that  discrimi- 
nation in  education  on  the  basis  of 
race  could  not  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  his 
defeat  for  reelection  to  the  Congress, 
Brooks  Hays  pursued  a  career  in 
public  service  which  included  positions 
as  an  assistant  to  the  President  in  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  John- 
son administration,  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  as  well  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority.  Brooks  Hays 
also  imparted  his  expertise  as  a  public 
and  political  figure  by  service  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  Rutgers 
University  and  at  Wake  Forest  Univer- 
sity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recalling  the  life  of 
Brooks  Hays  there  are  many  reasons 
for  rejoicing.  I  am  sure  that  Brooks 
Hays  would  like  all  of  us  who  knew 
him  to  remember  his  great  sense  of 
humor,  his  ready  bon  mot  which  he 
provided  on  every  appropriate  occa- 
sion. Indeed,  at  our  prayer  breakfast 
meetings  it  was  customary  to  include 
Brooks  Hays  as  a  part  of  the  program 
to  supplement  the  remarks  of  our 
chaplain  and  our  discussion  leader.  In- 
variably, he  would  delight  us  with  a 
story  which  would  induce  a  chuckle 
and  which  each  of  us  could  find  appro- 
priate to  repeat  in  our  respective  con- 
gressional districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  this  honor  to 
Brooks  Hays  with  great  respect  for  his 
memory  and  in  tribute  to  his  manifold 
contributions  to  our  Nation  and  its 
citizens.  As  one  citizen,  and  as  a  Rep- 
resentative of  the  more  than  500,000 
for  whom  I  serve  in  the  13th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois,  I  sense  a 
deep  appreciation  for  all  that  Brooks 
Hays  meant  to  me  and  to  others.  His 
love,  his  humanity,  his  spiritual 
strength,  and  his  individual  devotion 
to  mankind  mark  Brooks  Hays  as  one 
of  the  great  men  of  our  time  and  as  a 
beloved  individual  whose  life  and 
deeds  touched  and  benefited  us  all. 

To  the  bereaved  family  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy.* 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  4331,  OMNIBUS  RECON- 
CILIATION ACT  OF  1981 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  XX,  I 
move  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  disagree  with 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4331)  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  to  restore 


minimum  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Four  years 
ago,  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  came  to  the  House  floor 
with  a  social  security  financing  bill 
that  demanded  rare  political  courage. 
Faced   with    imminent    insolvency   of 
the  trust  funds,  we  asked  the  Congress 
to  vote  for  a  payroll  tax  increase  and 
significant  benefit  cuts.  We  virtually 
promised     this     House     that     those 
amendments  would  restore  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  the  trust  funds— and 
even  show  a  surplus— in  the  next  25 
years.  We  reckoned  that  our  proposals 
would  eliminate  about  four-fifths  of 
the  long-range  deficit  over  the  next  75 
years.  That  is  what  we  thought  4  years 
ago.  That  is  what  the  finest  actuaries 
in  the  country  thought.  That  is  what 
the  elderly  and  the  workers  of  this 
country  thought. 
Well,  we  were  all  wrong. 
We  misjudged  the  extent  of  the  eco- 
nomic stagnation.  We  did  not  antici- 
pate the  high  rates  of  inflation  that 
triggered     historically     large     annual 
cost-of-living  benefit  increases.  Unem- 
ployment also  rose  higher  than   all 
projections,  cutting  tax  revenues  into 
the  trust  funds.  The  dilemma  that  we 
face   today  is  the  dilemma  that  we 
have  faced  in  the  past:  Benefits  are 
simply  outstripping  revenues.  And  it  is 
happening  rapidly— too  rapidly  not  to 
respond  immediately  in  some  way. 

Long-range  restoration  of  the  social 
security  system  rests  on  one— or  a 
combination  of— tough  alternatives: 
reduce  benefits,  raise  taxes,  or  borrow 
from  general  revenues— thereby  rais- 
ing income  taxes  or  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. In  a  perfect  world,  we  might  well 
cloister  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee for  much  of  the  coming  year  to 
shape  a  new  financing  formula  that 
would  reorder  the  social  security 
system  for  decades  to  come.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  do  not  live  in  a  perfect 
world. 

At  no  time  in  recent  memory  has 
economic  performance  appeared  less 
certain.  Unemployment  and  inflation 
are  once  again  on  the  move.  Growing 
pressure  for  significant  alterations  to 
present  budget  and  tax  policy  is  likely 
to  keep  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee occupied  well  into  next  year. 

There  is,  however,  a  critical  short- 
term  step  that  Congress  can  take  in 
the  meantime  that  promises  to 
strengthen  the  OASI  trust  fimd's  fi- 
nancial posture  over  the  short  run— 
and  also  relieve  the  anxiety  of  millions 
of  elderly  over  the  loss  of  their  mini- 
mum benefit.  That  is  the  reason  I 
appear  here  today  to  move  to  go  to 
conference  to  consider  H.R.  4331  as 
amended  by  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  face  two  crucial 
facts  that  demand  our  Immediate 
action  on  this  bill. 

The  first  is  the  fact  that  if  we  do 
nothing,  the  old  age  and  survivors  in- 
surance trust  fund  will  have  insuffi- 
cient funds  to  pay  benefits  to  retirees 
and  survivors  as  early  as  next  Septem- 
ber. 

The  second  reason  for  moving  ahead 
today  is  to  restore  the  minimum  bene- 
fit—eliminated in  the  President's 
budget  package— in  time  to  head  off 
warning  notices  of  benefit  cuts  due  to 
be  sent  December  3. 

Of  the  three  social  security  trust 
funds,  OASI  is  by  far  the  largest— and 
by  far  the  most  crucial  to  the  system's 
credibility.  The  other  two  trust 
funds— disability  (DI)  and  health 
(HI)— show  relatively  secure  finances 
over  coming  years,  and  consequently 
stand  as  available  sources  for  borrow- 
ing in  the  immediate  years  ahead. 

In  the  absence  of  certain  economic 
forecasts  for  the  rest  of  the  decade— 
and  the  months  and  months  demand- 
ed for  massive  reform  of  the  social  se- 
curity system— the  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
agreed  that  we  should  seek  immediate 
authority  to  allow  funds  from  the  two 
more  secure  trust  funds  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  OASI  fund  as  required 
for  benefit  payment. 

While  this  alternative  would  certain- 
ly improve  the  immediate  situation,  it 
does  not  fundamentally  deal  with  the 
fact  that  the  system's  income  is  not 
certain  to  meet  benefit  costs  through 
the  decade. 

Over  the  longer  term,  the  situation 
only  becomes  more  serious. 

Interfund  borrowing  is  not  a  perma- 
nent answer  to  the  structural  imbal- 
ance in  the  social  security  system.  Let 
there  be  no  illusions  that  this  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  tourniquet— a  tem- 
porary measure  that  affords  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  time  to 
work  out  the  details  of  a  long-range 
solution. 

To  those  who  demand  that  we  rush 
to  judgment.  I  ask  for  patience.  To 
those  who  fear  that  interfund  borrow- 
ing will  not  buy  more  than  2  or  3  more 
years  of  solvency.  I  promise  full-scale 
legislation  before  a  crisis  strikes. 

Once  again,  even  more  pressing  than 
shoring  up  OASI  is  the  immediate  res- 
toration of  the  minimum  benefit.  Both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  overturned 
the  President's  early  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate the  minimum  benefit.  We  all 
agree  that  the  Nation's  elderly  should 
not  have  a  benefit  taken  away  on  such 
short  notice.  We  all  agree  that  no  eld- 
erly person  should  endure  anxiety 
over  the  loss  of  his  current  minimum 
benefit  any  longer— that  the  Congress 
has  an  obligation  to  act  before  benefit 
reduction  notices  go  into  the  mail. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  that  we 
ran  out  of  easy  answers  to  the  finan- 
cial problems  facing  the  social  security 


system  years  ago.  We  have  learned 
over  and  over  again  how  vulnerable 
the  financial  stability  of  the  system  is 
to  fluctuations  in  the  national  econo- 
my. 

We  are  also  sensitive  to  the  political 
implications  of  the  slightest  attempt 
to  change  the  functioning  of  the 
system.  No  issue  we  regularly  face  in 
Congress  is  more  politically  fearful- 
or  more  potentially  threatening. 

Ours  is  not  a  permanent  response  to 
the  social  security  dilemma— nor  the 
bravest.  We  all  recognize  that.  It  is  a 
response  to  the  immediate  anxieties  of 
the  Nation's  elderly.  At  this  time,  we 
owe  them  no  less. 

D  1600 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
today  was  a  strong  indication  of  the 
growing  concern  on  the  part  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  the  problems 
facing  social  security  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed. The  proposal  that  was  offered 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  by  myself  and 
Mr.  CoNABLE  of  New  York,  ranking  Re- 
publican on  Ways  and  Means,  was 
aimed  at  the  long-term  problems  of 
social  security  in  an  effort  to  break 
the  impasse  all  sides  have  faced  on 
this  issue. 

It  shows  that  we  can  work  together 
in  a  constructive  way  and  it  portends 
well  for  future  action. 

Right  now  we  recognize  that  the  bill 
moving  through  conference  will  cor- 
rect neither  the  short-term  nor  the 
long-term  problems  we  face.  It  will 
correct  the  minimum  benefit  and  buy 
us  a  few  more  months  of  grace 
through  reallocation  and/or  interfund 
borrowing.  That  is  all.  But  the  larger 
issues  remain  basically  untouched— 
except  that  we  have  come  one  step 
further  toward  realizing  that  they 
must  be  addressed. 

No  one  is  arguing  that  the  trust 
f  imds  are  not  going  down.  The  only  ar- 
gument is  when— and  how  quickly  we 
should  do  something  about  it. 

No  one  is  arguing  there  is  little  or  no 
confidence  in  social  security.  In  the 
short  run,  a  majority  now  believe 
social  security  will  default  fairly  soon. 
In  the  long  run  three  quarters  of 
those  under  40  do  not  expect  to  see  a 
dime  from  social  security.  The  only  ar- 
gviment  is  when  and  how  to  restore 
that  confidence. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Social  Securi- 
ty, working  quietly  and  without  fan- 
fare, made  a  lot  of  progress— particu- 
larly toward  addressing  the  long-range 
problems  in  social  security.  And 
through  that  progress  we  offered  an 
opportunity  to  rebuild  confidence  in 
the  program. 

The  President,  in  his  sincere  propos- 
als, reached  too  far,  scared  people  too 
badly  and  blew  this  issue  sky  high. 
And  the   Congress,   both   House   and 


Senate,  has  shown  an  understandable 
reluctance  to  address  this  issue  seri- 
ously ever  since. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  rush  to  do  noth- 
ing, we  should  at  least  slow  down  long 
enough  to  realize  what  we  will  face 
when  the  budget  projections  come  out 
in  January,  when  the  social  security 
trustees  report  comes  out  in  early 
summer,  when  the  midsession  review 
arrives,  and  when  press  reports  appear 
throughout  the  year  as  the  SUtutory 
Advisory  Council  and  perhaps  the 
President's  task  force  meet. 

First,  even  under  intermediate  pro- 
jections the  three  trust  funds  will 
begin  1982  with  20  percent  reserves— 
about  10  weeks'  worth  of  benefits— 
1983  with  18  percent  reserves;  1984 
with  16  percent  reserves:  and  1985 
with  12  percent  reserves— about  1V4 
months. 

Second,  our  chances  of  hitting  even 
these  targets  are  almost  nil— as  they 
are  with  any  projections  based  on  any 
assumptions.  As  late  as  1979  we  were 
projecting  7.4  percent  CPI  and  0.6  p)er- 
cent  real  wage  growth  for  last  year. 
Last  year  we  had  13.5  percent,  not  7.4 
percent,  CPI.  and  we  had  minus  5  per- 
cent, not  plus  0.6  percent,  real  wage 
growth. 

It  is  helpful  to  put  aside  projections 
and  look  at  what  has  to  happen  for  us 
actually  to  go  broke  in,  say,  1984.  To 
do  that  we  need  only  have  minus  1 
percent  real  wage  growth— which  we 
now  have.  Or  we  need  to  have  12  per- 
cent inflation,  and  inflation  the  last  4 
months  has  averaged  11.1  percent.  Or 
we  need  to  have  medicare  expendi- 
tures rising  at  23  percent,  and  for 
1980,  they  did  rise  at  21.4  percent.  In 
other  words,  we  are  not  far  from  hit- 
ting three  out  of  three— and  we  only 
have  to  hit  one  out  of  three  not  to 
make  it  past  1984. 

When  the  problem  hits  the  next 
time,  there  will  be  no  interfund  bor- 
rowing and  no  band-aids.  All  three 
fimds  will  be  in  trouble. 

Throughout  next  year,  and  through- 
out our  campaigns,  the  people  will 
know— as  they  know  now— that  social 
security  is  going  imder  and  we  have 
done  nothing. 

What  will  this  bill  (H.R.  4331)  do  to 
improve  the  reserves  in  social  securi- 
ty? Nothing. 

What  will  this  bill  (H.R.  4331)  do  to 
improve  the  confidence  of  our  young 
in  social  security?  Nothing. 

I  am  not  saying  we  can  do  anything. 
In  the  present  mess  it  is  difficult  even 
to  dicuss  the  facts.  But  if  we  do  noth- 
ing, we  will  have  nothing  to  crow 
about  either. 

We  are  himg  up  on  the  short  range. 
The  President  wants  cutbacks.  I  and 
others  have  proposed  indirect  general 
revenues  in  medicare  in  some  form. 
Most  of  us  want  neither,  and  no  one  is 
talking  payroll  tax  increases. 
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But.  we  con  address  the  confidence 
problem  if  ve  will.  We  can  say  to  our 
youth  that  ve  are  willing  to  take  steps 
now  to  insure  their  benefits  in  the 
future.  And  we  can  give  some  sign  to 
the  people  that  we  will  do  more  than 
reach  for  pijiic  buttons  and  band-aids 
when  social  security  has  problems. 

The  long  i  -ange  is  the  key  to  the  con- 
fidence. With  it,  the  short  range  be- 
comes mor(t  manageable.  Without  it 
the  short  rmge  is  only  the  first  of  a 
series  of  pit  alls. 

And  the  Isng-range  problem  will  be 
there.  Right  now  the  long-range  defi- 
cit in  OASI?I  is  minus  1.65  percent  of 
payroll.  It  i^  manageable.  If  we  wait— 
if  we  wait  until  it  is  upon  us.  it  will  be 
closer  to  4  p  ercent  of  payroll,  or  about 
$50  billion  i,  year  in  current  dollars,  a 
much  bigger  problem. 

I  will  con  inue  to  propose  we  break 
out  of  this  fearful  standoff  rationally 
and  without  recriminations.  In  one  na- 
tional poll  t  iken  in  September,  82  per- 
cent said  th;y  felt  it  was  necessary  for 
Congress  tc  revise  the  financing  of 
social  security  during  the  next  year  or 
so;  77  percent  said  they  felt  it  neces- 
sary for  Coigress  to  revise  the  bene- 
fits during  the  next  year  or  so.  The 
message  is  o  ut  there.  They  will  bring  it 
home  to  us  <  >ne  way  or  another. 

And  most  important,  the  social  secu- 
rity program  does  have  problems, 
problems  that  will  only  get  worse  as 
we  wait,  pro  jlems  that  will  continue  to 
cause  all  cur  citizens  concern  and 
worry  needl((ssly. 

It  looks  lil;e  we  cannot  get  a  vote  on 
the  long  ranige  proposals  in  view  of  the 
vote  today.  That  is  regrettable.  We 
must  continue  to  try. 

Mr.  ROUaSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKJiE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
lifomia. 

5ELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
v.anted  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  I  our  subcommittee  for  this 
effort  to  genuinely  try  to  face  up  to 
the  problems  of  the  system  on  a  long- 
range  basis.  And  most  important  try  to 
do  somethinjg  constructive  to  save  the 
system. 

D  1610 

Both  in  Aibcommittee  and  in  the 
full  committee  today  the  gentleman 


man  from  Cf 
Mr.   ROUi 
just  briefly 


from  Texas 
effort  to  trj 


system  on 
compliment 


(Mr.  Pickle)  made  a  real 
to  implement  ideas  that 
we  had  discussed  extensively  in  the 
subcommittee  to  genuinely  save  the 
long-range  basis,  and  I 
lim  on  that  effort. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yftrk.  (Mr.  Conable). 

CON  ABLE.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 
distinguished    committee 
chairman  f oi  ■  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speak  ;r.  there  is  no  way  a  con- 
ference on  t  lis  legislation  can  do  any- 
helpfifl  to  strengthen  substan- 


Mr. 

tt)Ank 


thing 


tially  the  sccisd  security  system.  The 


House  has  taken  no  action  on  the  cen- 
tral issue,  and  the  other  body  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a  measure  that  might 
keep  the  social  security  trust  funds 
afloat  for  a  very  few  years  only  at 
best. 

Therefore,  the  hands  of  the  confer- 
ees are  effectively  tied.  They  can  do 
no  more  than  provide  cough  syrup  for 
a  patient  who  is  dying  of  chronic 
pneumonia.  This  is  an  absolutely  dis- 
graceful situation.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
the  same  sort  of  situation  this  Iwdy 
has  created  and  maintained  for  years. 
We  have  avoided  at  virtually  every  op- 
portunity the  tough  decisions  neces- 
sary to  put  our  social  security  system 
on  a  sound  basis.  We  have  sought  the 
easy  way  out.  We  have  allowed  the 
trust  funds  to  come  perilously  close  to 
disaster  time  after  time— it  is  small 
wonder  that  we  have  lost  confidence 
in  the  system— and  we  are  doing  pre- 
cisely that  once  again. 

Not  all  of  us  have  been  so  craven  or 
so  indifferent  to  our  Nation's  basic 
social  security  insurance  system.  To 
his  everlasting  credit,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  S(x;ial  Security,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle),  has  tried  to 
get  this  body  to  act  responsibly  on 
social  security.  He  has  been  persistent, 
but  so  have  those  within  his  own  party 
who  do  not  agree  with  him  and  who 
have  preferred  to  keep  the  social  secu- 
rity system  in  jeopardy  for  no  other 
apparent  reason  than  political  oppor- 
tunism. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  lost 
every  skirmish  with  these  adversaries, 
but  time  and  events  eventually  will 
prove  he  is  right,  and  his  or  similar 
views  someday  will  prevail,  we  can  con- 
tinue to  hope. 

May  I  say  that  they  must  prevail, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is,  of  course,  not  the  only 
Member  of  this  body  to  seek  a  reason- 
able solution  to  the  deep-seated  finan- 
cial and  other  problems  associated 
with  our  social  security  system.  Many 
of  my  Republican  colleagues  and  I  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
been  calling  for  exactly  that  kind  of 
action  for  the  past  decade,  and  we 
have  gotten  nowhere.  As  a  result,  the 
system  has  been  sinking  deeper  into  a 
quagmire  of  financial  deficit  and  ad- 
ministrative difficulties. 

These  problems  will  not  solve  them- 
selves. They  will  not  fade;  they  will 
just  get  worse.  The  losers  will  continue 
to  be  the  115  million  Americans  who 
are  forced  by  law  currently  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  system  and  the  36  million 
who  depend  upon  it  for  benefits  every 
month.  We  do  them  a  disservice  by 
our  failure  to  make  the  tough  deci- 
sions. We  as  a  body  deserve  their  con- 
demnation. 

I  have  no  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
going  to  conference  on  this  matter,  re- 
alizing that  very  little  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  it. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  making  the 
point  that  we  really  are  not  doing 
much  with  this  particular  proposal 
that  came  out  of  the  Senate. 

As  the  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle),  has  said,  "This  is  just  a  rush 
to  do  nothing." 

The  Senate  bill  only  takes  the  cos- 
metic approach.  It  is  a  very  minimal 
stopgap  social  security  bill  which  even 
many  Senate  Members  agreed  during 
debate  was  temporary. 

The  fact  is  the  Senate  bill  will  not 
work  because  it  does  not  even  begin  to 
deal  with  the  main  problems  facing 
social  security. 

Consider  the  following  three  facts: 

First,  the  social  security  system  con- 
tinues to  lose  $12,000  every  single 
minute. 

Second,  the  social  security  system 
continues  to  operate  in  the  red  as  it 
has  for  every  year  since  1975. 

Third,  the  actuaries  have  repeatedly 
warned  us  that  over  the  next  75  years, 
the  social  security  system  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  $1.6  trillion  more  in  ben- 
efits than  it  will  be  able  to  pay. 

The  Senate-passed  measure  makes  a 
very  minimal  attempt  in  facing  up  to 
the  problems  facing  the  system.  Real- 
locating payroll  tax  rates  among  the 
program's  three  trust  funds  and  allow- 
ing interfund  borrowing  among  two  of 
the  trust  funds,  as  the  Senate  legisla- 
tion proposes,  is  not  the  answer. 

To  make  matters  worse  in  this  al- 
ready tangled  mess,  less  than  1  week 
after  passage  of  the  Senate  bill  new 
actuarial  information  reflecting  unan- 
ticipated increases  in  the  medicare 
part  of  social  security  show  that  even 
with  the  Senate  legislation,  the  medi- 
care fund  "will  be  exhausted"  in  1983 
or  1984. 

For  the  system's  sake  and  for  the 
millions  of  present,  as  well  as  future, 
beneficiaries,  we  must  act. 

It  is  not  as  if  there  is  an  absence  of 
choices  to  restore  the  financial  stabili- 
ty and  integrity  to  the  social  security 
program.  There  are  many  alternative 
proposals  from  which  Congress  may 
choose,  as  contained  in  packages  pre- 
sented in  both  the  House  Social  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  All  that  is  lacking  is 
the  decisive  congressional  action 
needed  to  insure  that  the  system  will 
remain  solvent  for  many  years  to 
come. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  this 
question:  Why  does  the  gentleman 
suppose  that  we  are  not  doing  what 
the  subcommittee  has  been  trying  to 
do  and  what  many  members  of  the  full 
committee  want  to  do?  Why  does  the 
gentleman  suppose  we  are  not  really 
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addressing  an  entire  reform  of  this 
system  so  that  we  may  really  save  it? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  can  seek  his  answer 
elsewhere.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  attitude  which  says,  "Let's  coddle 
it  up  with  bailing  wire  again,"  knowing 
that  we  are  running  out  of  bailing 
wire,  and  that  the  bailing  wire  is  get- 
ting pretty  rusty  and  is  not  going  to 
hold.  The  longer  we  wait,  the  worse 
the  difficulties  are  going  to  be  in 
achieving  any  long-term  solution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Let  me  ask.  does 
the  gentleman  think  any  of  this  is  po- 
litical? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  hesitate  to  draw 
that  conclusion.  I  cannot  believe  the 
Members  would  play  politics  with  this 
important  institution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  with  the  36 
million  recipients  of  social  security. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  And  with  the  115 
million  people  who  are  required  to 
contribute  to  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  hope  that  they 
are  not  playing  politics,  but  we  begin 
to  wonder  after  awhile. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Social 
Security,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle),  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosten- 
kowski),  for  attempting  to  bring  con- 
structive answers  to  this  floor. 

We  cannot  continue  to  waste  the 
leadtime  that  is  so  desperately  needed 
for  solutions  to  the  problems  of  social 
security.  The  one  thing  we  have 
learned  in  this  Congress,  if  nothing 
else,  is  that  any  significant  changes 
need  to  be  phased  in  with  adequate  ad- 
vance warning. 

If  we  merely  accept  the  Senate  pro- 
visions to  reallocate  from  the  health 
fund  to  the  retirement  fund  and  to 
borrow  from  disability,  we  will  still  see 
a  health  fund  which  could  be  short  of 
money  as  early  as  the  end  of  1983.  We 
desperately  need  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible. We  do  not  need  to  merely  patch 
this  up  until  after  the  next  election.  I 
know  it  is  difficult  to  act  in  an  election 
year,  but  we  have  no  choice,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  when  the 
motion  to  instruct  is  presented  to  this 
floor,  it  will  receive  overwhelming  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Vento). 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  his  formal  atten- 
tion to  the  measure  going  to  confer- 
ence. 

Indeed,  under  the  guise  of  a  half- 
hearted restoration  of  minimum  bene- 


fits, the  Senate  has  worked  havoc  with 
the  social  security  program.  I  might 
remind  my  colleagues  that  most  of 
this  problem  emanates  from  the  fact 
that  this  is  part  of  the  reconciliation 
motion  that  was  passed  by  this  body. 
And,  we  would  not  be  facing  this  prob- 
lem if  we  had  not  stood  the  committee 
process  and  the  processes  in  this  body 
on  their  head  in  order  to  achieve  the 
type  of  changes  that  perhaps  are  nec- 
essary and  even  warranted  in  social  se- 
curity. 

So  we  have  been  fighting  a  battle, 
and  it  is  one  in  which  our  committees, 
and  the  experts  who  deal  with  these 
issues,  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  fully  examine  the  problems. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it,  this 
bill  that  the  Senate  has  sent  back  to 
us  with  the  overenthusiasm  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  minimum  benefits  in 
some  sort  of  shape,  form,  or  manner 
does  far  more  than  just  restore  par- 
tially the  minimum  benefit.  It,  first  of 
all.  initiates  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  system  a  means  test  for 
social  security— no  less  than  one  that 
aims  specifically  at  eliminating  bene- 
fits for  public  employees,  any  public 
employee,  that  is,  a  teacher,  a  State  or 
local  employee,  a  Federal  employee, 
anyone  in  the  military.  Anyone  who 
gets  a  pension  of  over  $300  a  month 
would  suffer  a  reduction  in  benefits. 

And  indeed  it  is  eligibility,  not  an 
earned  or  unearned  benefit,  as  some 
have  sought  to  debate  on  this  floor 
over  the  last  month  that  is  the  issue 
here. 

Perhaps  more  importantly  is  the 
new  ground  the  cuts  the  Senate  has 
made  in  the  family  benefit.  Under  the 
Senate  bill,  all  families  with  more 
than  one  dependent  will  have  their 
benefits  reduced.  And  indeed,  those 
who  receive  the  least  in  terms  of  the 
family  benefits  are  those  who  are 
going  to  suffer  the  greatest  cuts  by 
these  provisions  the  Senate  has  passed 
over  to  us  as  a  modified  minimum  ben- 
efit. 

And  it  goes  even  further  than  that. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  dollars  saved  by 
virtue  of  the  reduction  in  the  family 
maximum  are  nearly  10  times  as  much 
as  would  be  saved  if  they  had  com- 
pletely struck  the  minimum  benefit. 

So,  under  the  guise  of  doing  nothing, 
the  Senate  has  done  a  great  deal. 
Under  the  restoration  of  the  minimum 
benefits,  there  are  deep  cuts  in  terms 
of  family  benefits,  and,  interestingly 
enough,  they  are  aimed  at  those  who 
receive  the  least  from  the  system. 

Those  of  us  who  are  fighting  against 
these  cuts  will,  I  hope,  be  somewhat 
successful.  I  hope  this  conference  will 
recognize  the  strong  interest  of  this 
House  in  this  legislation.  We  need 
more  than  the  Senate's  version  of  res- 
toration of  the  minimum  benefits, 
that  is,  we  need  total  restoration,  and 
no  reduction  in  family  benefits.  That 
is  the  issue  we  will  have  before  us  in 


conference.  This  is  of  immediate  and 
great  concern. 

We  do  have  problems  with  the 
system.  But  I  suggest  to  the  Members 
that  when  we  have  a  declining  wage 
base  and  people  are  unemployed, 
when  wages  do  not  keep  pace  with  in- 
flation, and  we  have  an  economic 
system  that  is  going  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection, that  is  what  social  security's 
real  problem  is  all  about.  That  is  what 
is  going  to  compound  the  problem.  We 
do  not  have  too  many  or  too  high  ben- 
efits. 

The  Senate  solution  is  sort  of  like 
bleeding  the  patient  in  order  to  cure 
the  disease.  If  we  bleed  him  just  a 
little  bit,  perhaps  bleeding  him  a 
whole  lot  more  is  going  to  work,  and 
that  will  make  the  system  healthy. 

Social  security  is  a  big  piece  of  what 
the  Federal  and  National  Government 
is  about,  and  not  just  what  this  econo- 
my is. 

n  1620 

It  is  a  big  sign  to  all  of  us  of  the 
problems  that  this  particular  Reagan 
economic  program  is  having  in  our 
particular  society,  and  you  had  better 
face  up  to  that  because  there  is  more 
of  this  coming  down  the  pike.  You  are 
not  going  to  correct  this  system  unless 
you  correct  the  economic  circum- 
stances that  surround  it. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  confer- 
ees will  hold  up,  and  I  would  like  the 
chairman  to  yield  to  me  for  a  question. 
What  is  his  feeling  about  the  family 
maximimi?  And,  what  is  the  intent  of 
the  gentleman  in  going  to  conference 
with  respect  to  the  family  benefit? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Shannon). 

Mr.  SHANNON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  how  happy  I 
am  that  we  are  beginning  finally  to 
get  some  minimum-benefit  issues  re- 
solved. I  think  to  go  back,  we  have  to 
remember  that  the  minimum  benefit 
was  removed  in  the  Reagan  budget 
proposal  which  passed  this  House  last 
summer  and,  ever  since  that  time,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  been  deeply 
concerned  at  this  action  of  the  Con- 
gress, cutting  s(x;ial  security  benefits 
for  people  receiving  them  for  the  first 
time  in  history. 

I  am  also  heartened  to  hear  that  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  are  saying  some  things  that  they 
had  not  been  saying  earlier  in  this 
year,  things  like  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries should  get  notice  before 
changes  are  made.  Of  course,  the 
Reagan  proposal  would  not  have  given 
any  notice  to  the  early  removal 
people,  people  retiring  next  year  at 
the  age  of  62  who  would  have  had 
their  benefits  cut  by  30  percent.  I  am 
glad  to  see  some  movement  away  from 
that  proposal  from  the  other  side  of 
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the  aisle,  ind  I  am  glad  to  hear  them 
say  that  jthis  problem  cannot  wait 
until  1983. 

The  Deihocratlc  leadership  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been 
saying  ever  since  the  President's  pro- 
posed task  iforce  on  social  security  that 
the  task  force  report  should  not  come 
back  in  19^3  but  should  be  back  In  the 
spring  of  1982.  Americans  are  deeply 
concerned  kbout  social  security  and  we 
want  to  wark  together  to  try  to  solve 
that  problem  in  a  fair  way.  a  way  that 
gives  people  notice  about  what  we  are 
going  to  do  with  the  system,  a  way 
that  does  not  cut  benefits  for  people 
as  the  Reagan  proposals  would  have, 
and  in  a  i^ay  that  is  going  to  do  it 
promptly  and  not  wait  until  1983. 

So  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  people  on 
the  other  tide  of  the  aisle  are  saying 
that  they  agree  with  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  in  not  wanting  to  delay,  and 
agreeing  with  us  on  this  side  that  ade- 
quate notice  should  be  given  before 
any  changes  are  made  in  the  social  se- 
curity systfem.  backing  off  from  the 
earlier  Reagan  position. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlen^an  yield? 

Mr.  SHANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frorti  New  York. 

Mr.  CONjABLE.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman ho\t  he  voted  a  few  moments 
ago  on  an  )pportunity  offered  by  the 
leader  of  lis  subcommittee  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  long-term  problems 
of  social  se<  urity? 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Is  the  gentleman 
asking  how  I  voted  on  the  COLA  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  CON  \BLE.  No:  I  am  asking  the 
gentleman  low  he  voted  on  the  Pickle 
proposal  t<  deal  with  the  long-term 
problems  oi  social  security. 

Mr.  SHAJ  WON.  If  the  gentleman  is 
asking  how  I  voted  on  the  then  pro- 
posal to  reduce  benefits  in  the  future 
for  all  bene  ficiaries 

Mr.  CON,  ^LE.  No.  that  is  not  what 
I  am  asking  the  gentleman,  and  the 
gentleman  Icnows  very  well  I  am  not 
asking  thai.  He  is  saying  a  different 
thing  now    han  he  said  in  committee. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  I  voted  against  that. 

Mr.  ROS  rENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  n  3  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objecticn.  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  waj  i  no  objection. 

The  SPEfiVKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlenian  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOwsKi ; . 

The  moti<  m  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION  TO  IN  STRUCT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CONABLE 

Mr.  CONj  LBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  instruct  conferees. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoNABiE  moves  that  the  conferees  be 
instructed  to  (1)  support  those  aspects  of 
the  House  J  ill  (H.R.  4331)  necessary  to 
insure  that  no  person  currently  receiving 
only  social  si  curity  benefits  or  only  social 


security  benefits  and  SSI  will  have  those 
benefits  reduced  by  the  conference  agree- 
ment, and  (2)  strike  those  portions  of  the 
measure  related  to  reallocation  of  tax  rates 
and  substitute  therefor  provisions  authoriz- 
ing Interfund  borrowing  only,  for  a  fixed 
period  of  time  and  with  appropriate  pay- 
back requirements. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
able)  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to 
support  this  motion  to  Instruct.  It  will 
insure  that  the  conferees  will  not 
reduce  benefits  for  those  persons  cur- 
rently receiving  only  social  security  or 
only  social  security  benefits  and  SSI. 

It  will  also  instruct  those  portions  of 
the  measure  related  to  the  realloca- 
tion of  tax  rates  and  substitute  there- 
fore provisions  authorizing  interfund 
borrowing  only.  The  purpose  of  this  is 
to  give  greater  flexibility  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  trust  funds  rather  than 
reallocating  for  a  specific  period  of 
time  a  portion  of  the  payroll  tax 
which  we  are  now  told  by  actuaries  of 
the  social  security  system  will  leave 
the  HI  trust  fund  in  some  peril. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  motion 
to  instruct  any  further,  but  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  First  of  all.  I  think  it  is 
good  that  the  gentleman  makes  an 
effort  not  to  reduce  any  benefits  for 
anyone  receiving  currently  only  social 
security.  But  does  that  mean  that  the 
gentleman's  language  would  not  cover 
those  that  might  be  receiving  other 
types  of  benefits  such  as  other  forms 
of  unearned  income? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Other  forms  of  un- 
earned income? 
Mr.  VENTO.  Yes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  jurisdiction  over  that. 

Mr.  VENTO.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man mean  in  his  motion  when  he  says 
only  receiving  social  security? 

I  do  not  quite  understand  that.  I 
only  heard  it  read,  but  I  am  interested 
and  curious  as  to  what  the  gentleman 
means  by  that. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  bill  in  the  other  body  pro- 
vides for  reductions  for  people  receiv- 
ing other  types  of  benefits.  If  they  re- 
ceive only  social  security  or  only  social 
security  and  SSI.  my  instructions 
would  limit  the  protections  to  those 
people  in  particular. 

Mr.  VENTO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  would  this,  in  the  gen- 
tleman's judgment,  prevent  a  reduc- 
tion of  this  passage  of  this,  or  the  in- 
struction to  the  conferees  not  to 
reduce  the  family  benefit,  as  an  exam- 
ple, because  it  instructs  not  to  reduce 
benefits  of  those  receiving  only  that 
benefit?   Is   it   the   gentleman's  judg- 


ment that  would  be  the  instruction  to 
the  conferees,  to  fight  any  reduction 
in  the  family  benefit? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  think  I  will  have 
to  stick  with  the  wording  that  I  have 
here  as  "no  person."  It  does  not  deal 
with  family  benefits  as  such.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  is  to  make  it  prospective 
only. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Prospective  only  in  the 
sense  that  this  would  apply  to  the 
future? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Relating  to  the  indi- 
viduals and  their  current  benefits. 

Mr.  VENTO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  that  it  is  good  as 
far  as  it  goes.  I  fear  that  it  does  not  go 
far  enough  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  measure  that  we  have  before  us  in 
terms  of  what  it  does. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  regret  that  the 
gentleman  is  disappointed. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  knows,  going 
to  conference  under  instructions  is 
always  a  difficult  proposition. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Of  course.  I 
would  oppose  the  gentleman's  motion 
to  instruct  for  fear  that  we  will  be 
bound  by  the  motion. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  understand  the 
chairman's  position. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  But  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  motion  is  not  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

CONABLE). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
preferential  motion  at  the  desk  to  in- 
struct. 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker  I  have 
a  point  of  order. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  only  one 
motion  to  instruct  lies. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  point  is  well 
taken. 

PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  4331 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
4331. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4331 
ON  TOMORROW  OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAFTER 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  conference  report  to  accom- 
pany the  bill.  H.R.  4331.  on  Thursday. 
November  5.  1981.  or  any  day  thereaf- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the 
following  conferees  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
4331:  Messrs.  Rostenkowski,  Pickle, 
Rangel,  Jacobs,  Gephardt,  Conable, 
Archer,  and  Gradison. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5,  rule  I,  the  Chair  will  now  put  the 
question  on  each  motion  on  which  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  postponed  in 
the  order  in  which  that  motion  was 
entertained. 

Those  votes  will  be  taken  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

H.R.  3464,  de  novo:  and 

H.R.  3502,  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


PROHIBITION  OF  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  U.S.  NAVAL  VESSELS 
IN  PORKION  SHIPYARDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  3464,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3464.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electroric 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  366,  nays 
21,  not  voting  46,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  290] 
YEAS— 366 


Addabbo 
Akaka 


Albosta 
Alexander 


Andrews 
Annunzio 


Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Bad ham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenaon 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

Blacgi 

Blanchard 

Bllley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Burton,  PhUlIp 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Cnay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardls 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

BSnery 


English 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Paacell 

Pazio 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

FIthian 

Fllppo 

Foglletta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydoe 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

GInn 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gore 

Oradlson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Qrisham 

Ouarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 


Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCIory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGratti 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

MInUh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Mollnarl 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 


Hammerschmldt  Nelllgan 
Hance  Nelson 

Hansen  (ID) 
Hansen  (UT) 
Harkln 


Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hlllis 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Loeffler 


NichoU 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Oxiey 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Rah  ail 

Railsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

RInaido 

RItter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Sawyer 


Scheuer 

Sclinelder 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sellierling 

Senienbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  (3ermaln 


Anderson 

AuColn 

Benjamin 

Bereuter 

Bonior 

Brown  (CO) 

Donnelly 


Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

NAYS— 21 

Early 

Fenwick 

PIndley 

Frenzel 

Gibbons 

Madlgan 

Markey 


Weber  (OH) 

Wein 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitlen 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Winn 

WIrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Moakley 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Rictunond 

Shannon 

Stralton 

Weber  (MN) 


NOT  VOTING— 46 


Barnard 

Bingham 

BoUing 

Brown  (OH) 

B  itler 

Crockett 

Dickinson 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Emerson 

Evans  (GA) 

Plorio 

Frank 

Gingrich 

Goldwater 

Heckler 


Hendon 

Holland 

Hyde 

Jones  (NO 

Kogovsek 

LatU 

LeBoutlUier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Livingston 

Marriott 

Matsul 

McCloskey 

Moffett 

Pashayan 
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Pritchard 

()ulllen 

Rhodes 

Rosenthal 

Savage 

Schulze 

Sharp 

Siljander 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (OR) 

Stokes 

Synar 

Taylor 

WllUams  (OH) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Synar  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Crockett  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Barnard  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Doman  of 
California. 

Mr.  Prank  with  Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Sharp  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Savage  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Matsul  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Kogov&ek  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Latta. 

Mr.  Emerson  with  Mr.  Siljander. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Hendon. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Livingston  with  Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  FINDLEY  and  Mr.  MARKEY 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  PETRI  and  Mr.  HILER  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 
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So  (two- 
thereof) 
the  bill,  as 

The 
nounced  as 

A  motion 
the  table. 


ths 


resi  lit 


ant  to  the 
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thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
rules  were  suspended  and 
i  unended,  was  passed. 

of    the    vote    was    an- 
above  recorded, 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


ANNO  JNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAILER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPE  OCER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 


provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 


I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  qevice  may  be  taken  on  the 
additional  itiotion  to  suspend  the  rules 
on  which  the  Chair  has  postponed  fur- 
ther proceetiings  on  today. 


VETERAN$ 
AND 
FENSE 


ADMINISTRATION 
D  EPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
N  [EDICAL  SHARING  ACT 


SPEAKER 


3502 


SPEAKER 


The 

pending   bi^siness 
suspending 
bill.  H.R. 

The  ClerK 

The 
question  is 
the  gentlertian 
Montgomery 
the  rules 
as  amendec 
nays  are 

The  vote 
device,  and 
0.  not  votini ; 


or<  lered. 


was   taken   by   electronic 
there  were— yeas  386,  nays 
47,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  291] 
YEAS-386 


AdcUbbo 
Akaka 

Albocu 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereutcr 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Biacgi 

Blanc  hard 

BlUey 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 


pro  tempore.  The 

is   the   question   of 

the  rules  and  passing  the 

as  amended, 
read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

pro   tempore.   The 

on  the  motion  offered  by 

from  Mississippi  (Mr. 

)  that  the  House  suspend 

I  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3502. 

on  which  the  yeas  and 


Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Br(x>mfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 


Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Oellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

DerwinskI 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenlx>m 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (lA) 


Evans  (IN) 

Levltas 

Rodino 

Pary 

Lewis 

Roe 

Pazio 

Loeffler 

Roemer 

Penwick 

Long  (LA) 

Rogers 

Perraro 

Long(MD) 

Rose 

Pledler 

Lott 

RostenkowskI 

Fields 

Lowery  (CA) 

Roth 

Flndley 

Lowry  (WA) 

Roukema 

Pish 

Lujan 

Rousselot 

FIthlan 

Luken 

Roybal 

Fllppo 

Lundine 

Rudd 

Pogllett* 

Lungren 

Russo 

Foley 

Madlgan 

Sabo 

Pord(MI) 

Markey 

Santlnl 

Pord  (TN) 

Marks 

Sawyer 

Porsythe 

Marlenee 

Scheuer 

Fountain 

Martin  (ID 

Schneider 

Fowler 

Martin  (NO 

Schroeder 

Prenxel 

Martin  (NY) 

Schumer 

Frost 

Mattox 

Selberllng 

Puqua 

Mavroules 

Sensenbrenner 

Oarcia 

Mazzoll 

Shamansky 

Gaydoe 

McClory 

Shannon 

Gejdenson 

McCollum 

Shaw 

Gephardt 

McCurdy 

Shelby 

Gibbons 

McDade 

Shumway 

Oilman 

McDonald 

Shuster 

Oinn 

McEwen 

Simon 

Glickman 

McGrath 

Skeen 

Gonzalez 

McHugh 

Skelton 

Goodling 

McKlnney 

Smith  (AD 

Gore 

Mica 

Smith  (NE) 

Gradlaon 

Michel 

Smith  (NJ) 

Gramm 

MlkuUkl 

Smith  (PA) 

Gray 

Miller  (CA) 

Snowe 

Green 

Miller  (OH) 

Snyder 

Gregg 

MIneU 

Solaiz 

Grisham 

Mlnlsh 

Solomon 

Guarlnl 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Spence 

Gunderson 

Mitchell  (NY) 

St  Germain 

Hagedom 

Moakley 

Stangeland 

Hall  (OH) 

Mollnari 

Stanton 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mollohan 

Stark 

Hall.  Sam 

Montgomery 

Staton 

Hamilton 

Moore 

Stenholm 

Hammerschmldt  Moorhead 

St  rat  ton 

Hance 

Morrison 

Studds 

Hansen  (ID) 

MottI 

Stump 

Hansen  (UT) 

Murphy 

Tauke 

Harkin 

Murtha 

Tauzin 

Hartnett 

Myers 

Thomas 

Hatcher 

Napier 

Traxler 

Hawkins 

Natcher 

Trible 

Hefner 

Neal 

Udall 

Heflel 

Nelligan 

Vander  Jagt 

Hertel 

Nelson 

Vento 

Hightower 

Nichols 

Volkmer 

Hller 

Nowak 

Walgren 

Hlllls 

O'Brien 

Walker 

Hollenbeck 

Oakar 

Wampler 

Holt 

Oberstar 

Washington 

Hopkins 

Obey 

Watkins 

Horton 

Ottlnger 

Waxman 

Howard 

Oxiey 

Weaver 

Hoyer 

PanetU 

Weber  (MN) 

Hubbard 

Parrls 

Weber  (OH) 

Huckaby 

Patman 

Weiss 

Hughes 

Patterson 

White 

Hunter 

Paul 

Whitehurst 

Hulto 

Pease 

Whitley 

Ireland 

Pepper 

Whittaker 

Jacobs 

Perkins 

Whitten 

Jeffords 

Petri 

Williams  (MT) 

Jeffries 

Peyser 

Wilson 

Jenkins 

Pickle 

Winn 

Johnston 

Porter 

Wirth 

Jones  (OK) 

Price 

Wolf 

Jones  (TN) 

Pursell 

Wolpe 

Kastenmeier 

Rahall 

Wortley 

Kazen 

Railsback 

Wright 

Kemp 

Rangel 

Wyden 

KUdee 

Ratchford 

Wylie 

Kindness 

Regula 

Yates 

Kramer 

Reuss 

Yatron 

LaFakw 

Richmond 

Young  (AK) 

Lagomarsino 

Rinaldo 

Young (PL) 

Lantos 

Ritter 

Young  (MO) 

Leach 

Roberts  (KS) 

Zablocki 

Leath 

Roberts  (8D) 

ZeferettI 

Lent 

Robinson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-47 

Barnard 

Brown  (OH) 

Dickinson 

Bingham 

Butler 

Doman 

Boiling 

Crockett 

Dougherty 

Evans  (OA) 

LeBoutllller 

Rosenthal 

Fascell 

Lee 

Savage 

Florlo 

Lehman 

Schulze 

Prank 

Leland 

Sharp 

Gingrich 

Livingston 

Slljander 

Ooldwater 

Marriott 

Smith  (lA) 

Heckler 

MaUul 

Smith  (OR) 

Hendon 

McClodiey 

Stokes 

Holland 

Moffett 

Swift 

Hyde 

Pashayan 

Synar 

Jones  (NO 

Prltchard 

Taylor 

Kogovsek 

QulUen 

Williams  (OH) 

LatU 

Rhodes 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Sharp. 

Mr.  Kogovsek  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Mateui  with  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Prank  with  Mr.  E>ornan  of  California. 

Mr.  Barnard  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Crockett  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Synar  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Slljander. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Swift  with  Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Savage  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Florlo  with  Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Dickinson  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Marriott  with  Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Hendon. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
266)  to  foster  greater  coordination  and 
sharing  of  health-care  resources  be- 
tween the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  Department  of  Defense,  and  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  appropriate  coordination 
and  sharing  of  such  health-care  re- 
sources; and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  266 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  Department  of  Defense  Health- 
Care  Resources  Sharing  Act". 
Sec.  2.  (a)  That  Congress  finds  that— 
( 1 )  there  are  opportunities  for  greater  co- 
ordination and  sharing  of  the  health-care 
resources  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  which,  if 
achieved,  would  be  beneficial  to  veterans, 
members  of  the  Armed   Forces  on  active 
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duty,  and  other  health-care  beneficiaries  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  which  could 
result  In  reduced  costs  to  the  Government 
by  minimizing  duplication  and  underutiliza- 
tlon  of  health-care  resources; 

(2)  there  are  not  adequate  incentives  to 
encourage  such  coordination  and  sharing  of 
health-care  resources;  and 

(3)  such  coordination  and  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  may  be  achieved  with- 
out a  detrimental  effect  on  each  agency's 
primary  lieneficlaries. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that— 

(1)  there  might  be  situations  during  a 
period  of  war  or  national  emergency  in 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  would 
not  have  adequate  health-care  resources; 
and 

(2)  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  an 
organized  health-care  system  which  could 
be  used  to  assist  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  meeting  the  medical  contingencies  which 
might  occur  during  a  period  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  an  inter- 
agency committee  to  be  known  as  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration/Department  of  Defense 
Health-Care  Resources  Coordination  Com- 
mittee (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mittee"). 

The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Chief  Medical  Director") 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Assistant  Secretary"),  or 
their  respective  designees,  and  such  other 
employees  of  the  two  agencies  as  they  shall 
mutually  designate. 

(c)  In  order  to  promote  the  coordination 
of  health-care  services  between  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  to  provide  guidance  to  the  two 
agencies  in  regard  to  the  interagency  shar- 
ing of  health-care  resources,  the  Committee 
shall  on  a  continuing  basis— 

(1)  review  existing  policies  and  practices  in 
regard  to  the  coordination  and  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  (including  administra- 
tive and  support  services)  between  the  two 
agencies; 

(2)  identify  and  assess  further  opportuni- 
ties for  the  coordination  and  sharing  of 
health-care  resources  between  the  two  agen- 
cies that  will  not  adversely  affect  the  qual- 
ity of.  or  the  established  priorities  for,  care 
provided  by  either  agency; 

(3)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  changes  in  policies  and  pro- 
cedures which  would  produce  maximum  fea- 
sible interagency  coordination  and  sharing 
of  health-care  resources  between  the  two 
agencies  as  authorized  by  title  38,  United 
States  Code: 

(4)  provide  guidance  for  and  monitor  the 
implementation  of  activities  designed  to 
promote  such  coordination  and  sharing  of 
health-care  resources; 

(5)  monitor  the  plans  of  the  two  agencies 
to  acquire  additional  health-care  resources 
(including  the  location  of  new  facilities  and 
the  acquisition  of  major  equipment),  and 
review  the  potential  impact  of  such  propos- 
als on  opportunities  for  such  coordination 
and  sharing;  and 

(6)  develop,  in  consultation  with  such 
other  agencies  as  the  President  may  direct, 
a  plan  for  the  effective  utilization  of  Veter- 
ans' Administration  resources,  as  authorized 
in  subsection  (e)  of  section  5011  of  such  title 
(as  added  by  section  4(a)(4)  of  this  Act),  to 


assist  in  meeting  medical  contingencies 
which  might  result  from  a  period  of  war  or 
national  emergency. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  prescribed 
in  this  Act,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
consult  regularly  with  the  surgeons  general 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  5011  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 

"$5011.  Sharing  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  Department  of  Defense 
health-care  resources"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Admin- 
istrator"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  material"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "this  title,"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "material,  and  other  re- 
sources as  may  be  needed  to  operate  such 
facilities  properly,  except  that  at  no  time 
shall  the  Administrator  enter  into  any 
agreement  which  will  result  in  a  permanent 
reduction  of  Veterans'  Administration  beds 
below  any  minimum  number  prescribed  by 
law";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(b)  After  considering  the  recommenda- 
tions made  under  section  3(c)(3)  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  Department  of' 
Defense  Health-Care  Resources  Sharing 
Act.  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  jointly  establish  guidelines 
for  the  sharing  of  health-care  resources  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  consistent 
with  the  health-care  responsibilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  under  this  title  and  title 
10.  Such  guidelines  shall  be  established  not 
later  than  nine  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  and  (notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law)  shall 
include  provisions  for  the  following: 

"(1)  The  director  or  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  each  health-care  facility  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  either  of  the  two  agencies  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  appropri- 
ate, and  consistent  with  such  resp>ective  re- 
sponsibilities, enter  into  sharing  agreements 
with  the  head  of  each  health-care  facility  of 
the  other  agency  in  the  same  geographic 
area  under  which  those  eligible  beneficiaries 
of  one  agency  who  are  Identified  in  the 
agreement  may  be  provided  health  care  at 
the  facility  of  the  other  agency. 

"(2)  Each  such  agreement  shall  explicitly 
identify  the  health-care  resources  to  be 
shared,  the  health  care  to  be  provided,  and 
the  beneficiaries  to  be  treated.  Resources  to 
be  shared  may  include  any  health-care  re- 
source. 

"(3)  Each  such  agreement  shall  ensure 
that  the  availability  of  direct  health  care  to 
individuals  who  are  not  primary  benefici- 
aries of  the  providing  agency  shall  be  on  a 
referral  basis  from  the  facility  of  the  other 
agency  and  shall  not  (as  determined  by  the 
heads  of  the  facilities  concerned)  adversely 
affect  the  range  of  services,  quality  of  care, 
or  priority  for  services  provided  to  the  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  of  such  providing  agency. 

"(4)  Each  such  agreement  shall  be  submit- 
ted on  the  same  day  to  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  and  the  assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Health  Affairs  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Assistant  Secretary')  and 
shall  become  an  interagency  agreement  (A) 
on  the  forty-sixth  day  following  receipt  by 
such  officials,  unless  earlier  disapproved  by 
either  such  official,  or  (B)  if  earlier  ap- 
proved by  both  such  officials,  on  the  date  of 
such  approval. 

"(5)  Each  such  agreement  shall  provide 
that  the  agency  providing  the  health-care 


services  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  other 
agency  for  the  cost  of  care  and  services  pro- 
vided. Such  reimbursement  shall  be  based 
upon  a  methodology,  agreed  upon  by  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  which  provides  appropriate  flexi- 
bility to  the  heads  of  the  facilities  con- 
cerned to  take  into  account  local  conditions 
and  needs  and  the  actual  costs  to  the  facili- 
ty being  reimbursed.  Such  reimbursements 
shall  be  credited  to  appropriations  available 
to  the  facility  which  provided  such  care  or 
services. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall,  each  year  at  the  time  the 
President's  Budget  is  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, jointly  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on 
the  implementation  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  during  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
during  the  previous  calendar  year.  Each 
such  report  shall  include  information  with 
regard  to— 

'"(1)  the  guidelines  and  any  revisions 
thereof  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section; 

'"(2)  the  assessment  of  opportunities,  iden- 
tified under  section  3(cK2)  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  Department  of  Defense 
Health-Care  Resources  Sharing  Act.  for 
coordination  and  sharing  of  health-care  re- 
sources between  the  two  agencies; 

"'(3)  the  recommendations,  made  under 
section  3(cK3)  of  such  Act,  for  changes  in 
policies  and  procedures  in  order  to  produce 
maximum  feasible  interagency  coordination 
and  sharing  of  such  resources  as  authorissed 
by  this  title; 

"•(4)  a  review  of  the  interagency  sharing 
agreements  entered  into  by  health-care  fa- 
cilities of  the  two  agencies; 

"(5)  the  activities  of  the  two  agencies 
imder  such  agreements; 

""(6)  other  interagency  coordination,  plan- 
ning, and  activities  involving  either  agency 
directed  toward  producing  the  maximimi 
feasible  efficient  use  of  Federal  health-care 
resources  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 
and 

'"(7)  such  legislative  recommendations  as 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense consider  appropriate  to  facilitate 
interagency  sharing  of  health-care  re- 
sources between  and  by  the  two  agencies. 

'"(d)  For  the  purijoses  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  "direct  health  care'  means 
health  care  provided  to  a  beneficiary  in  a  fa- 
culty operated  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion or  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(2)  The  term  'beneficiary'  means  (A)  a 
veteran  or  other  person  who  is  eligible 
under  this  title  for  health  care  in  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities,  or  (B)  a  member 
or  former  member  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force,  or  Marine  Corps  or  other  person  who 
is  eligible  for  medical  and  dental  care  under 
title  10. 

"(3)  The  term  providing  agency'  means 
the  Veterans'  Administration  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  as  appropriate. 

"(4)  The  term  "primary  beneficiary'  means 
(A)  with  respect  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration a  veteran  or  other  person  who  is  eli- 
gible under  this  title  (other  than  by  virtue 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  for  health 
care  in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities, 
and  (B)  with  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  a  member  or  former  member  of  the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  or 
other  person  who  is  eligible  for  medical  and 
dental  care  under  title  10. 

"(5)  The  term  health-care  resource' 
means  any  health-care  resource  and  any 
health-care  support  or  administrative  re- 
source, including  hospital  care,  medical  serv- 
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which,  and  the  circumstances  under  which, 
tha  authority  to  contract  with  private  facili- 
ties provided  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this 
subsection  is  being  used.". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  81  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5011.  Sharing  of  Veterans'  Administration 

and   Department   of   Defense   health- 
care resources.". 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  enter  into  &n  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  under  which  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Secretary  shall  agree  to 
pursue  planning  activities  and  to  establish 
procedures  and  guidelines  under  which  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  5011  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section),  may  be  carried  out. 

Sec.  5.  The  Veterans'  Administration  med- 
ical center  located  at  1481  West  10th  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Richard  L. 
Roudebush  Veterans'  Medical  Center".  Any 
reference  to  such  medical  center  in  any  law, 
regulation,  document,  map,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  Richard  L.  Roude- 
bush Veterans'  Medical  Center. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1786(a)(1)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Each"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Notwittistanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  unless  enacted  in  express  limitation  of 
this  subsection,  each". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  as  of  October  1.  1981. 

MOTION  OTTERED  BY  MR.  MONTGOMERY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Montgomery  moves  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill. 
S.  266,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  3502.  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  greater  coordination  and 
sharing  of  the  medical  facilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3502)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


n  1700 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  HOUSE  DEAN, 
JAMIE  WHITTEN 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
other  new  members  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  consider 
myself  extremely  fortunate  to  be  able 
to  benefit  from  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience of  40  years  in  the  Congress  of 
our  beloved  chairman,  Jamie  Whitten. 


The  dean  of  the  House  is  known  as  a 
fair  and  honest  man,  a  great  patriot, 
and  a  leader  who  will  go  out  of  his  way 
to  pass  on  the  institutional  experience 
and  the  benefits  of  his  phenomenal 
memory  of  20  Congresses  under  9 
Presidents. 

Perhaps  because  of  his  training  as  a 
trial  attorney,  Jamie  always  seems  to 
have  ready  the  incisive  question  that 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  before 
us.  And  he  never  loses  sight  of  what 
the  law  is— as  well  as  what  it  should 
be— when  we  examine  an  issue. 

Jamie  has  rendered  great  service  to 
the  workings  of  the  Congress  over  the 
years.  We  are  especially  cognizant  of, 
and  grateful  for,  his  superb  efforts  in 
helping  to  pass  the  1974  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Act  which, 
more  than  any  other  single  measure, 
has  helped  to  promote  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. 

I  have  been  impressed,  too,  with 
Jamie's  constant  admonition  to  Mem- 
bers not  to  lose  sight  of  the  distinc- 
tions between  the  wealth  of  a  Nation 
and  its  finances. 

Our  chairman  brings  to  the  process 
of  fashioning  public  policy  the  wisdom 
of  his  roots  in  the  Mississippi  country 
and  his  vast  knowledge  of  men  and 
government,  and  he  shares  it  gener- 
ously with  us  all. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  strength  and 
breadth  of  conviction  that  Jamie 
Whitten  brings  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, his  beloved  "People's 
Chamber." 


NATURAL  GAS  MARKET 
TRANSITION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  comprehen- 
sive legislation  to  address  the  failure 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
to  provide  an  adequate  structure  for 
the  smooth  and  orderly  deregulation 
of  natural  gas  in  1985.  My  bill,  the 
Natural  Gas  Market  Transition  Act,  is 
drafted  to  put  the  deregulation  of  nat- 
ural gas  back  on  track  and  insure  a 
completely  free  and  ordered  gas 
market  in  1985.  Gas  is  so  essential  to 
our  energy  needs  as  it  is  34  percent  of 
U.S.  energy  production. 

Natural  gas  is  at  once  the  most  im- 
portant domestic  energy  resource  in 
the  United  States  and  the  only  energy 
form  that  is  still  price  controlled.  Gas 
has  been  controlled,  in  increasingly 
complex  and  pervasive  levels,  since 
1938  when  Congress  passed  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act  under  which  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  was  given  author- 
ity to  regulate  prices  for  delivered  nat- 
ural gas. 

The  landmark  Supreme  Court  Phil- 
lips decision  in  1954  began  a  new  era 
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in  gas  regulatory  policy.  Phillips  ex- 
tended Federal  price  controls  to  the 
gas  producer  and  began  what  has 
turned  out  to  be  27  years  of  distorted 
markets  resulting  in  damaging  sur- 
pluses, shortages,  and  compromised 
national  security.  And  in  the  1954 
Phillips  case,  the  Court  said  8  cents 
Mcf  was  too  high. 

The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
is  not  working.  It  subsidizes  foreign  oil 
imports,  causes  massive  resource  mis- 
allocation,  discourages  domestic  gas 
production,  creates  untenable  obsta- 
cles to  ordered  interstate  and  intra- 
state gas  markets,  and  will  not  provide 
a  smooth  transition  to  a  free  market 
in  1985. 1  want  to  share  some  details  of 
these  problems  with  my  colleagues. 

The  NGPA  was  meant  to  solve  the 
shortage  and  curtailment  problems 
that  developed  during  the  sixties  and 
seventies  within  the  interstate  pipe- 
line system.  Price  controls  prior  to  the 
NGPA  prevented  adequate  domestic 
production  from  being  conmiitted  to 
the  controlled  interstate  market  while 
noncontrolled  intrastate  markets 
boomed  with  both  production  and  gas 
supplies.  The  act  extended  controls  to 
the  intrastate  market  and  provided  for 
the  phased  deregulation  of  some  gas 
through  1985  and  1987. 

The  NGPA  has  two  fatal  flaws. 
First,  it  ties  the  deregulation  of  natu- 
ral gas  in  1985  to  the  price  of  oil  that 
the  act's  authors  projected  for  1985: 
$15  per  barrel.  World  oil  prices  have 
since  doubled,  with  OPEC  only  last 
week  setting  its  price  at  $34  per  barrel. 
NGPA  section  102  gas  is  about  $2.86/ 
10  •  Btu,  which  equals  about  $17  a 
barrel  of  crude  oil.  There  will  be  a  gas 
price  flying  in  1985  if  decontrol  is  not 
accelerated  from  about  $2.90/Mcf  to 
$5.70  to  $6.20/Mct.  This  is  an  econom- 
ic shock  that  can  be  avoided  by 
amending  the  NGPA. 

Second,  the  NGPA  only  deregulates 
part  of  the  domestic  natural  gas  sup- 
plies. From  40  to  60  percent  of  gas  sup- 
plies will  remain  regulated  after  1985. 
Consumers  and  pipelines  that  have 
access  to  relatively  large  amoimts  of 
still-controlled  gas  will  be  at  a  com- 
petitive advantage  over  those  who 
must  bid  against  them  for  higher 
priced,  decontrolled  gas.  The  natural 
gas  cushion  will  be  unevenly  distribut- 
ed among  pipelines,  with  the  cushion, 
the  old,  price-controlled  gas,  being 
committed  to  interstate  pipelines.  As  a 
direct  result  of  this,  an  option  paper 
prepared  for  the  Cabinet  Council  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  esti- 
mates that  as  much  as  500  biUion 
cubic  feet  per  year  could  be  drawn  out 
of  the  intrastate  pipelines  and  into  the 
interstate  market.  Such  a  result  would 
most  likely  mean  gas  shortages  in  gas 
producing  States  such  as  Texas.  By 
amending  the  NGPA  to  be  sure  that 
all  gas  is  decontrolled  as  of  January 
1985.  the  gas  cushion  will  be  mini- 
mized and  an  orderly  market  transi- 


tion assured.  Besides  these  two  funda- 
mental problems  with  the  NGPA, 
there  are  other  pressing  reasons  why 
we  must  reopen  the  NGPA. 

First,  decontrol  needs  to  be  acceler- 
ated and  made  complete  in  1985  to  get 
away  from  inefficient  price  controls  as 
soon  as  possible.  Dr.  Glenn  Loury  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  calculates 
that  the  inefficiency  of  price  controls 
on  gas  creates  a  loss  to  our  economy  of 
from  $3  to  $5  billion  per  year.  Other 
price  control  related  inefficiencies  re- 
sults from  wide  price  differences  be- 
tween different  categories  of  natural 
gas.  The  range  of  gas  prices  today  is 
from  $0.25/Mcf  to  $9.00/Mcf.  Gas  that 
producers  could  sell  profitably  at  $4/ 
Mcf  but  which  can  only  receive  $3/ 
Mcf  under  NGPA  will  not  be  pro- 
duced. On  the  other  hand  $0.60/Mcf 
gas  that  could  contribute  to  our  over- 
all supplies  and  enhance  domestic 
energy  security  will  not  be  produced 
when  there  are  other  categories  that 
get  from  $3/Mcf  to  $9/Mcf.  By  con- 
tinuing price  controls,  about  11  per- 
cent of  the  wellhead  value  of  market- 
ed production  is  lost.  The  economy  as 
a  whole  could  realize  a  net  efficiency 
gain  of  about  $5.23  billion  as  a  result 
of  removing  controls. 

The  NGPA  acts  to  subsidize  oil  im- 
ports. Price  controls  that  hold  down 
gas  production  require  that  the  slack 
be  made  up  by  other  fuels  that  may  be 
burned  less  efficiently  than  natural 
gas.  Domestic  gas  production  in  1981 
will  be  about  18.4  TCF,  marketed  at 
about  $1.90 /Mcf.  If  this  gas  were 
priced  at  market,  about  $4.94/Mcf, 
about  5.89  TCF  in  additional  gas 
would  have  been  produced.  This  is 
equal  to  about  2.83  million  barrels  per 
day.  In  short,  the  United  States  would 
have  been  able  to  reduce  its  oil  im- 
ports by  40  percent  this  year  had  nat- 
ural gas  not  been  under  price  controls. 
Decontrol  will  also  lead  to  lower 
OPEC  prices  as  a  result  of  lower 
demand.  In  the  long  run,  there  could 
be  a  reduction  of  as  much  as  $10  per 
barrel  of  oil  from  OPEC  countries 
with  deregtilation.  It  follows  that  the 
long-run  value  of  import  reductions 
with  gas  deregulation  would  be  $10  bil- 
lion annually. 

Domestic  gas  production  is  discour- 
aged by  the  NGPA.  The  United  States 
is  currently  finding  about  10  to  15 
TCF  per  year  while  we  are  consuming 
20  TCF.  With  complete  deregulation 
an  additional  5  TCF  per  year  could  be 
produced,  compared  to  the  continued 
operation  of  the  NGPA.  This  is  equal 
to  about  2.5  million  barrels  per  day  in 
oil  imports. 

Price  regulation  has  caused  a  con- 
sistent drop  in  the  annual  percentage 
increase  of  gas  wells  drilled  since  1977: 


Percent  increase 


Year 
1977. 
1978. 


25.2 
14.8 


.1979 12.3 

1980 5.0 

Compare  this  decline  in  gas  drilling 
activity  to  the  39  percent  increase  in 
oil  drilling  last  year.  With  no  NGPA 
modifications.  Lower  48  nonassociated 
reserves  will  fall  to  108  TCP  by  1985, 
compared  to  129  TCF  in  1979  and 
133.7  TCF  at  the  end  of  1978. 

My  legislation,  the  Natural  Gas 
Market  Transition  Act,  amends  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  tc  immediately 
decontrol  the  price  of  gas  from  wells 
drilled  after  January  1980  and  acceler- 
ate the  phased  decontrol  of  all  other 
NGPA  categories  of  gas  to  January  1. 
1985.  All  natural  gas  is  decontrolled  on 
1-1-85  with  a  smooth  and  orderly 
transition  to  a  free  market— no  sharp 
price  bumps  as  would  occur  under  the 
present  statute.  A  cap  is  placed  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  price  of  immedi- 
ately deregulated  gas  can  escalate. 
The  ceiling,  which  is  sufficiently  high 
to  avoid  interference  with  the  market 
price  operation,  is  equal  to  80  percent 
of  the  average  crude  oil  acquisition 
cost  of  refiners  in  the  United  States. 
This  ceiling  will  prevent  deregulated 
gas  prices  from  being  artificially  bid 
up  during  the  market  transition  period 
by  purchases  with  large  cushions  of 
natural  gas. 

The  NGMTA  deals  with  existing 
natural  gas  contracts  with  indefinite 
price  escalator  clauses  by  preventing 
the  operation  of  those  clauses  that 
would  allow  gas  prices  to  escalate  to 
an  artificially  high  level.  The  maxi- 
mum amoimt  of  incentive  is  provided 
for  the  contracting  parties  to  renegoti- 
ate their  indefinite  price  escalation 
provisions.  Those  clauses  put  into  gas 
contracts  largely  in  response  to  the 
NGA's  provisions  for  eventual  deregu- 
lation of  some  gas  supplies,  tie  the  in- 
crease in  price  of  some  other  gas  cate- 
gory to  the  price  of  the  gas  under  the 
contract  in  question.  My  bill's  lan- 
guage prevents  contract  gas  prices 
from  escalating  artificially  high  and 
disrupting  a  smooth  market  transition 
simply  because  the  price  of  some  other 
type  of  gas  increases  beyond  a  certain 
level. 

The  NGMTA  repeals  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  P\iel  Use  Act  and 
title  II  of  NGPA,  the  incremental  pric- 
ing provisions.  Both  laws  have  served 
to  artificially  limit  the  use  of  natural 
gas  by  industry  and  electric  utilities. 
In  a  free  gas  market  where  plentiful 
supplies  exist,  there  is  no  reason  to 
prevent  those  customers  who  can  effi- 
ciently bum  natural  gas  from  doing  so. 
Finally,  the  gas  access  problems  cur- 
rently being  experienced  by  intrastate 
pipelines  are  addressed  by  allowing 
them  authority  to  purchase  gas  from 
other  intrastate  pipelines  through  an 
interstate  pipelines  without  the  trans- 
action coming  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission.  Second,  intrastates  would 
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be  allowed 
Outer  Continental 
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similar  to 
Now  is 
the  NGPA 
lation  bach 
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tie 
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1985 


and 
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prices  in 
act  now  on 
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efficiency 
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smoothly 
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to  purchase  gsis  from  the 

Shelf  in  a  similar 

interstate  carriers.  Finally, 

would  be  able  to  purchase 

gas.  again  in  a  manner 

interstate  pipelines. 

excellent  time  to  revise 
and  put  natural  gas  deregu- 
on  track.  Gas  market  con- 
favorable,  the  oil  market  is 
there  are  not  likely  to  be 
shocks  from  unstable  oil 
near  future.  Failure  to 
deregulation  could  provide 
incentive  to  continue  con- 
.  We  must  move  now— the 
energy  security  costs  of 
ire  too  great  to  do  nothing, 
deregulation   will   move 
the  price  transition.  Lets 
experience  with  gasoline 
deregulated  on  January  1. 
time  the  average  price  of 
$1,269.  The  next  month 
it   went   to  S1.353.   The 
re  price  we  have  is  $1,348 
August  price. 
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EXPLANATION 


Mr.  Speaker,  I 

detained  and  missed 

votes  on  H.R.  3464  and 

present.  I  would  have 
on  both  votes. 


PERSC  NAL  EXPLANATION 
EMEIISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
detained  on  roUcall  No. 
been  present.  I  would  have 


DEMOCI  iATS  TO  BLAME  FOR 

EC  ONOMIC  MESS 
The  SPEiLKER.   Under  a   previous 
order   of   the   House,   the   gentleman 
from  Oklah  )ma  (Mr.  Edwards)  is  rec- 
ognized for  fO  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWiuiDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  aj  tk  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Member;  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  wh  ch  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remar  ts  and  to  include  therein 
extraneous  piaterlal  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  liom  Oklahoma? 

There  was  ino  objection. 

Mr.  EDW^DS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  fori  the  past  several  weeks.  I 
have  been  watching  an  absolutelv 
amazing     phenomenon.    Those    very 


who  have  continued  over 
insist  on  deficit  spending, 
and  who  hajve  ridiculed  our  concern 
about  the  gtowing  national  debt  and 
our  simplist  c  demands  for  balanced 
budgets,  no^  think  that  they  can 
up  their  hands  and  walk 


same  people 
the  years  to 


simply  throv 


away  from  the  mess  they  created.  The 
big  spenders  are  trying  to  pin  the 
blame  for  the  Nation's  economic  prob- 
lems on  the  man  who  came  in  and 
pulled  the  plug  on  their  candy  moun- 
tain money  dispensing  machine. 

These  new  champions  of  the  bal- 
anced budget,  who  created  the  massive 
Federal  debt  and  added  to  it  with  huge 
deficits  every  year,  now  complain  that 
the  deficit  for  the  coming  year  is 
simply  too  high:  These  advocates  of 
fiscal  restraint,  who  year  after  year 
bottled  up,  derailed,  or  defeated  at- 
tempts to  balance  the  budget,  now 
accuse  the  President  of  not  balancing 
the  budget  fast  enough. 

If  one  believes  the  statements 
coming  out  of  the  offices  of  majority 
members  these  days,  we  have  great 
new  champions  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  hard-core  budget  balancing— the 
very  same  people  who,  in  the  past  10 
years  have  tripled  the  size  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  tripled  the  size  of  the 
annual  budget,  and  tripled  the  amount 
of  money  the  Federal  Government 
takes  in  taxes. 

I  do  not  question  the  urgency  of  this 
newly  found  concern  for  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. Landslide  elections  have  a 
tendency  to  make  elected  officials  re- 
examine certain  issues,  especially  if 
they  are  on  the  downhill  side  of  that 
slide. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  F»resident  and 
the  new  conservative  coalition  in  the 
Congress  have  made  tremendous 
strides  toward  cutting  back  on  the  size 
of  the  Federal  Government,  moving, 
for  the  first  time,  toward  smaller  defi- 
cits and  a  balanced  budget,  and  open- 
ing the  door  for  new  economic  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  remind  you  and 
the  American  people  what  brought 
about  the  events  of  the  last  10 
months,  and  what  would  have  been  in 
store  for  us  had  Ronald  Reagan  not 
been  in  the  White  House  for  the  last 
10  months. 

In  the  last  20  years  there  has  been 
an  alarming  deterioration  in  the  vitali- 
ty and  capacity  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. Economic  growth  declined  from 
an  average  of  4.7  percent  a  year  for 
the  10-year  period  ending  in  1969  to  a 
dismal  2.5  percent  over  the  next  10 
years. 

Total  real  business  investment  actu- 
ally declined  by  71  percent.  F»roductivi- 
ty  actually  declined.  The  savings  rate, 
the  source  of  new  venture  capital  and 
ultimately,  new  jobs,  dropped  to  an 
all-time  low. 

These  changes  in  the  American 
economy  did  not  occur  in  a  vacuum. 
The  policies  initiated  and  continued 
by  this  Congress— by  the  people  who 
have  controlled  this  Congress  for  the 
last  25  years— caused  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ronald  Reagan's  pro- 
gram has  just  now  gone  into  effect. 
The  results  will  not  be  felt  for  another 
6  months.  This  economy  is  the  prod- 


uct of  Jimmy  Carter,  Tip  O'Neiix,  Jim 
Wright,  and  Robert  Byrd.  It  is  your 
economy,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  your  mess. 
To  blame  it  on  the  President  is  like 
blaming  the  Chicago  fire  on  the  fire 
department.  And  it  assumes  that  the 
American  people  are  either  stupid  or 
have  very  short  memories. 

In  1950,  at  the  beginning  of  a  war, 
the  Federal  Government  consumed 
only  5  percent  of  the  available  credit 
in  the  market.  Now,  in  peacetime,  the 
Government  consumes  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  available  credit.  The 
Government  uses  up  the  new  capital 
that  is  so  necessary  for  businesses  to 
expand  and  create  new  jobs. 

Why?  Except  for  1  year,  this  Con- 
gress, your  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
had  an  unbroken  string  of  deficits 
from  1958  onward,  while  the  Govern- 
ment was  amassing  a  trillion  dollar  na- 
tional debt.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  in  office  now  and  he 
had  to  ask  for  a  new  debt  ceiling,  but 
it  is  your  debt— it  is  your  party's 
debt— to  pay  for  the  programs  you  en- 
acted over  his  opposition  and  my  op- 
position and  the  opposition  of  every- 
body who  thought  before  the  Reagan 
landslide  that  we  needed  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  and  balance  the 
budget. 

The  last  administration,  your  admin- 
istration, in  concert  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  promised  austere 
budgets  and  what  we  got  was  an  un- 
broken string  of  ever-increasing  debt 
capped  by  2  years  of  near  record  back- 
to-back  deficits  of  $60  billion  while 
taxes  were  increasing  by  almost  $100 
billion  a  year. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  there  were 
close  to  200  individual  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion introduced  that  would  put  bind- 
ing limits  on  the  ability  of  the  Con- 
gress to  overspend.  Not  one  of  these 
got  as  far  as  a  full  committee  hearing. 
They  were  killed  by  your  party.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  the  leadership  in  this 
House— the  same  leadership  that  now 
extols  the  virtues  of  balanced  budgets. 

In  September  1979.  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  offered  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  committee  budget— a 
substitute  that  would  have  reduced 
outlays  by  $19  billion.  It  did  not  have 
a  prayer.  The  budget  passed  by  your 
"balanced  budget"  choir  gave  us  a 
whopping  $60  billion  deficit  that  year. 

The  next  year,  he  tried  again— this 
time  to  cut  $16  billion  out  of  the 
budget.  Your  party  defeated  that  at- 
tempt, too. 

The  House  leadership  has  fought 
against  every  reduction  in  the  Federal 
budget.  Now  that  the  changes  are  law. 
the  leadership  has  suddenly  recog- 
nized the  virtue  of  balancing  the 
budget  and  attacks  the  President  for 
not  balancing  it  fast  enough,  attempt- 
ing to  blame  the  President  for  the 
Federal  deficit. 
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Suddenly,  the  massive  debt  service 
Incorporated  in  the  1982  budget  to  pay 
your  spending  has  become  Ronald 
Reagan's  fault. 

In  the  10-year  period,  from  1971  to 
1981.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  whims  and 
the  whims  of  your  party  skyrocketed 
the  national  debt  from  just  over  $300 
billion  to  nearly  $1  trillion.  Who  said 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Democrats  have  been  at 
the  public  trough  for  a  quarter  centu- 
ry and  now  the  Reagan  administration 
has  to  clean  up  your  mess  and  you 
have  the  gall,  the  hypocrisy,  the 
chutzpah  to  blame  him  for  it.  We  have 
20  percent  interest  rates  because  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  busi- 
ness community  have  lost  all  faith  in 
this  Congress  to  control  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  thousands  of 
American  businesses  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy;  farmers  are  unable  to 
meet  their  bank  notes;  homebuilders 
cannot  build  and  home  buyers  cannot 
buy.  Taxes  are  high,  interest  rates  are 
high— and  that  is  a  Jimmy  Carter,  Tip 
O'Neill,  Robert  Byrd,  Democrat 
economy. 

Your  party  created  this  mess  and  it 
is  pure  hypocrisy  to  try  to  lay  it  at 
somebody  else's  feet. 
Enough  is  enough. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  classic 
definition  of  chutzpah:  The  child  who 
murders  his  parents  and  then  throws 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  court  be- 
cause he  is  an  orphan. 

Well,  if  anybody  in  this  world  has 
chutzpah,  it's  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  this  Congress— people  who 
have  spent  their  entire  congressional 
careers  arguing  against  the  very  con- 
cept of  the  balanced  budget.  When 
politics  forced  them  to  at  least  give  lip 
service  to  the  public  demand  for  a  bal- 
anced budget,  they  denied  that  it  was 
possible.  When  it  became  politically 
difficult  to  say  even  that,  they  plead- 
ed, throughout  the  Carter  Presidency, 
for  more  time,  claiming  the  4  years 
was  just  not  enough  time. 

Now  these  same  people,  who  certain- 
ly have  more  chutzpah  than  anybody 
in  my  memory,  attack  the  President 
for  not  being  able  to  guarantee,  with 
absolute  certainty,  a  balanced  budget 
by  a  target  date;  for  not  being  able  to 
immediately  eliminate  the  great  defi- 
cits they  themselves  thought  neces- 
sary; for  the  deficits  they  created 
against  his  opposition.  It  is  the  same 
baldfaced,  say  anything  hypocrisy 
that  allowed  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship to  wash  its  hands,  like  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  blame  the  economic  mess 
they  created  on  the  President  even 
before  his  own  program  took  effect. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  your  econ- 
omy; you  created  it,  you  have  fought 
to  block  every  attempt  to  reduce 
spending  and  balance  the  budget,  and 
I  assure  you,  the  American  people  will 
not  forget. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  wiU 
be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to 
discuss  inheritance.  The  inheritance  I 
speak  of  is  one  where  no  one  benefits. 
I  refer  to  the  huge  economic  mess  that 
President  Reagan  has  inherited  from 
Democrat-controlled  Congresses. 

Beyond  any  doubt,  the  record  shows 
that  most  of  the  Democrat  leadership 
and  many  on  the  Democrat  side  of  the 
aisle  in  Congress  have  made  congres- 
sional careers  of  working  against  the 
concept  of  a  balanced  budget.  The 
record  makes  clear  that  they  have 
worked  for  the  enactment  of  short- 
sighted, spend  more  tax  more  policies. 

As  can  be  expected,  this  type  of  eco- 
nomic policy  implementation  through 
the  years  has  not  been  without  its 
costs.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  illus- 
trate the  effect  that  the  Democratic 
Party's  resistance  to  balanced  budgets 
has  had  on  our  Nation's  economy  and 
on  the  Federal  budget  than  by  review- 
ing the  growth  in  the  national  debt 
during  the  past  few  years. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  when  the 
budget  is  not  balanced  any  amount  of 
expenditure  greater  than  revenue  is 
just  added  to  the  debt.  Those  deficits 
have  been  piling  up  for  years.  In  the 
last  20  years,  the  Congress  has  bal- 
anced the  Federal  budget  only  once. 

The  national  debt  then  is  the  accu- 
mulation of  all  the  deficit  spending 
since  the  foundation  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Our  national  debt  has  become 
our  national  disgrace. 

While  it  took  nearly  200  years  for 
the  national  debt  to  reach  roughly 
$400  billion,  during  the  past  10  years 
the  Government  has  permitted  an  in- 
crease in  this  debt  of  almost  $600  bil- 
lion. As  the  President  pointed  out  in 
his  press  conference  last  Thursday: 

The  $1  trillion  debt  figure  can  stand  as  a 
monument  to  the  policies  of  the  past  that 
brought  it  about— policies  which  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1  are  reversed. 

Growing  like  a  deadly  fungus  in.  the 
shade  of  the  national  debt,  the  inter- 
est payment  on  the  debt  over  the  past 
few  years  has  risen  faster  than  any 
other  item  in  the  Federal  budget,  be- 
coming the  third  largest  expenditure 
of  the  Government.  In  fact,  payment 
on  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
for  1982  may  very  well  surpass  the 
entire  budget  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1961. 

The  President  stated  in  his  televi- 
sion address  to  the  Nation  on  Septem- 
ber 24: 

Our  interest  payments  on  the  debt  alone 
are  now  running  more  than  $96  billion  a 
year.  That's  more  than  the  total  combined 
profits  last  year  of  the  500  biggest  compa- 
nies in  the  country;  or  to  put  it  another 
way.  Washington  spends  more  on  interest 
than  all  of  its  education,  nutrition  and  med- 
ical programs  combined. 


This  means  that  we  are  taking 
almost  $100  billion  of  the  taxpayer's 
hard-earned  money  just  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  a  debt  which  will  soon  cross 
the  $1  trillion  mark. 

Our  citizens  have  suffered  unfairly 
from  Congress  wanton  spending  spree. 
In  addition  to  increased  taxes,  they 
must  bear  up  under  sustained  double- 
digit  inflation,  high  unemployment, 
unprecedented  levels  of  interest  rates, 
and  a  slowed  rate  of  growth  in  our  Na- 
tion's productivity. 

One  cannot  claim  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  balance  the  Federal  budget.  I 
have  offered  the  Rousselot  balanced 
budget  substitute  amendment  to  the 
concurrent  budget  resolutions  1 1  times 
since  1975. 

When  I  first  offered  this  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House,  it  was 
not  very  popular  in  that  Democrat- 
controlled  Congress.  It  received  94 
votes  of  support  and  311  votes  of  oppo- 
sition. However,  through  the  years, 
support  for  my  balanced  budget 
amendment  has  grown.  In  May  1980 
my  substitute  amendment  fell  only  28 
votes  short  of  passage:  191  ayes  and 
218  noes. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  review 
with  my  colleagues  the  vote  outcomes 
on  the  Rousselot  balanced  budget  sub- 
stitute amendment: 

BALANCED  BUDGET  VOTES— ROUSSELOT  SUBSTITUTE 
AMENDMENT 


Ayes    No6 


M 


Home  Conrent  RcsoMan  218.  in)  itsckitiai  faal 

im  1976,  tt>y  1,  1975 94     311         V 

House  Concurrent  Resobtni  U6.  second  tooMm 

fiscal  yea  1976.  to  2,  1975 W     2»3  23 

House  Omncnt  taoMm  611.  M  tesoUian  fisal 

»«■  1»77.  «pr.  29,  1976 lOi     772         55 

House  CaoneM  ResoMiai  721.  secoM  resohtm 

fast  r»  19".  Sft  9,  1976 Ill     V*  55 

House  CoMWTtnt  RcsoMn  214.  first  resoWai  lisal 

»B»  197!,  *(r.  27,  1977 131     271  32 

House  CDKumil  ResoMm  341.  seoond  resoMn 

fiscH  im  1978.  Sent  1. 1977 169     230         36 

House  Conairent  ResoMm  559,  M  resolution  fisol 

»eii  1979,  May  10,  1978 170     226         37 

House  Concunenl  Resohloi  683,  seconl  lesoMion 

fiscH  »w  1979,  H  16,  1978. 153     235  44 

House  CoKwrent  ResoUion  107,  first  resoWion  fiscal 

yev  1980,  Ml*  3,  1979 186     214         33 

House  Oaninea  llii»*ilio»  186,  second  resolution 

fiscil  jw  1980,  Seot  19,  1979 181     224         27 

House  CgRcimK  RBDliitton  307,  first  itsobtmi  fiscal 

yev  1981,  May  6,  1980..- 191     218         23 

Although  the  record  shows  their 
past  opposition,  I  will  welcome  the 
participation  of  the  Democrat  Mem- 
bers to  help  realize  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  I  will  also  welcome  their  votes 
for  the  Rousselot  balanced  budget 
substitute  amendments. 

The  Democrat  Party  has  been  sing- 
ing the  same  old  song  over  the  years 
but  now  they  are  trying  to  change 
their  time.  I  do  not  believe  their  new 
song  will  fool  the  electorate  for  with- 
out action  toward  fiscal  responsibility 
this  new  tune  will  not  lower  high  in- 
flation, unemployment,  or  interest 
rates. 
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I  thank  I  my  colleague  from  Oklaho- 
ma for  having  this  special  order  today 
in  order  tjhat  the  true  record  on  bal- 
anced budgets  can  be  told. 

Make  n^  mistake  about  it,  in  any  one 
of  these  yfears  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  balance  the  budget.  Govern- 
ment speeding  is  as  controllable  as 
Congress  iiakes  it.  And  the  Democrats 
willingly  ik  it  run  out  of  control. 

Now  that  we  have  an  Executive  in 
the  White  House  who  is  seriously 
working  toward  balancing  the  budget, 
some  of  the  Democrats  stand  on  the 
sidelines  jeering  and  taunting  that  he 
will  not  he  able  to  meet  his  target 
dates,  or  that  he  cannot  eliminate  this 
enormous  deficits  fast 
,ather  than  partake  con- 
in  a  progressive  movement 
fiscal  responsibility,  they 
complain  and  attack  the  ef- 
e  first  President  in  years 
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who  has  the  ability  to  lead  us  out  of 
this  era  of  irresponsibility. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentletian  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  BEIHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  is  making  this 
point,  because  there  has  been  an  inor- 
dinate foci  B  on  the  deficit.  It  is  some- 
thing that  we  have  been  concerned 
about  for  a  long  time.  But  it  really 
puzzles  mq  that  the  people  who  have 
built  the  deficit  over  these  years  are 
now  drawing  so  much  attention  to 
what  I  call  the  raw  deficit,  the  differ- 
ence betwe  ;n  taxing  and  spending. 

One  of  tlie  things  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  ac::omplish  as  we  move  the 
President's  program  forward,  as  we 
move  forwird  with  our  effort  to  im- 
prove the  vay  the  Government  fimc- 
tions,  whicl  i  we  are  trying  very  hard  to 
do,  is  to  mjike  the  point  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  involved  in  this  economy  in 
more  ways  than  the  deficit  might  indi- 
cate. The  c  eficit  is  one  signal  of  what 
we  need  to  do  to  improve  the  way  the 
Govemmert  functions,  but  the  prob- 
lem is  mucl  I  broader  than  that. 

The  GoAternment  does  more  than 
tax  and  sp«  nd.  The  Government  right 
now  is  len<ling  great  sums  of  money. 
Very  little  of  this  is  reflected  in  the 
budget.  We  must  bring  that  on  to  the 
budget  and  deal  with  it.  There  is  about 
$20  billior  that  the  Government 
spends  each  year  which  is  not  reflect- 
ed in  the  deficit  because  it  is  off-lend- 
ing; that  money  which  is  laundered 
through  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
and  all  of  those  other  apparati  that 
have  been  s  et  up  over  the  years  by  the 
people  whc  controlled  this  Congress 
for  a  quarte  r  of  a  century. 

Then,  we  must  deal  with  all  of  those 
regulatory  problems  which  disperse 
largess  and  favors  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, whicl  1  are  just  as  good  as  a  Gov- 
errunent  griint,  just  as  good  as  money 
in  the  pock  et.  We  need  to  bring  that 


onto  the  budget  process  because  that 
affects  the  economy,  too. 

We  also  need  to  bring  onto  the 
budget  for  our  consideration  as  a  Con- 
gress all  those  favors  what  we  dispense 
through  the  Ux  cut.  all  those  loop- 
holes that  permit  people  to  get  away 
without  paying  their  fair  share  of  the 
tax  burden.  All  these  things  need  to  be 
brought  onto  the  budget  process. 

Then,  and  only  then,  will  we  be  deal- 
ing in  a  meaningful  way  with  our  Gov- 
ernment's involvment  in  our  national 
economy. 

When  we  get  to  that  point,  and 
when  the  people  out  there  realize  just 
how  extensive  the  tentacles  have  gone, 
and  how  far  they  have  reached,  they 
will  be  amazed  that  there  are  people 
around  here  who  have  been  so  myopic 
as  to  focus  on  the  difference  between 
taxing  and  spending  when  it  is  realized 
just  how  far  reaching  this  Govern- 
ment involvement  has  been  and  just 
what  this  Government  has  been  doing 
to  the  private  sector  and  free  econo- 
my. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  letting  me 
make  this  contribution,  and  I  think 
these  are  the  things  that  we  have  got 
to  continue  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  because  I. 
too,  want  to  congratulate  him  for  rais- 
ing the  issue  of  a  balanced  budget  and 
the  need  to  eliminate  deficits  here  on 
the  floor  this  evening  because  we  have 
heard  an  awful  lot  of  rather  suspicious 
talk  in  recent  weeks  from  people  who 
claim  to  be  advocates  now  of  a  bal- 
anced budget,  but  who  we  know  have 
spent  us  into  the  problem  we  now  face. 
It  is  always  interesting  to  put  to- 
gether the  comments  they  are  making 
with  regard  to  balanced  budgets.  They 
will  on  one  hand  say  they  are  for  a 
balanced  budget  but  a  couple  of  days 
later  they  come  to  the  floor  and  make 
a  speech  in  favor  of  benefits  for  some 
big  new  social  welfare  program,  or 
complain  about  the  cuts  that  are 
taking  place  in  certain  social  welfare 
progi-ams.  They  also  say  that  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing  is  taking  this  out  of 
defense  spending. 

It  always  fascinates  me  to  take  a 
look  at  the  realistic  figures  on  this.  If 
we  take  a  look  at  the  figures,  we  find 
that  over  25  years  defense  spending  of 
this  country  expressed  in  noninflation- 
ary  dollars  has  gone  up  0.5  of  1  per- 
cent, whei  eas  the  social  welfare  spend- 
ing in  the  country  has  gone  up  500 
percent.  So,  it  is  very  clear  that  if  we 
are  going  to  balance  the  budget  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  it  in  those  areas 
that  have  been  growing  the  fastest. 


The  gentlemen  who  come  to  the  well 
seem  to  ignore  the  facts  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  want  to  move  forward  on 
the  idea  of  the  balanced  budget  by 
balancing  things  where  the  growth  is 
not  really  taking  place.  So,  I  think  the 
gentleman  raises  a  good  point.  I  think 
it  is  very  necessary  that  we  adhere  to 
our  goal  of  achieving  a  balanced 
budget,  hopefully  by  the  year  1984. 
but  do  so  in  a  responsible  and  respon- 
sive way  rather  than  in  the  kind  of  po- 
litical talk  that  has  so  often  dominat- 
ed discussion  of  the  issue  on  the  floor 
in  recent  weeks. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  taking 
the  time  and  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  timely  that  we  talk 
about  some  of  these  economic  issues, 
because  we  seem  to  be  hearing  merely 
from  one  side,  from  those  who  are 
recent  converts,  not  only  to  the  idea  of 
having  a  balanced  budget,  but  recent 
converts  to  having  low  inflation  rates, 
recent  converts  to  having  low  interest 
rates,  who  suddenly  believe  that  since 
the  President  has  had  his  plan  in 
effect  about  a  month  now,  he  ought  to 
be  blamed  for  all  the  problems  we 
have  had. 

One  of  the  things  that  struck  me 
when  I  heard  the  esteemed  Speaker  of 
the  House  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  take 
the  floor  during  a  special  period  of 
time  and  interrupt  debate  on  another 
issue  and  referred  to  the  "Reagan  non- 
sense" which  had  now  hit  us,  and 
talked  about  the  fact  that  he  suggest- 
ed when  we  were  talking  about  the  tax 
cut  that  we  could  not  afford  a  tax  cut, 
and  in  fact  it  was  having  a  terrible 
effect  on  the  economy  and  increasing 
the  deficit,  was  the  fact  that  when  we 
actually  dealt  with  the  Democractic 
leadership's  alternative  tax  cut  to  the 
President's  tax  cut.  the  gentleman  will 
recall  that  it  was  front  loaded. 

That  is,  it  had  actually  higher  sav- 
ings, supposedly,  in  taxes  than  ours 
did;  as  the  President  once  said,  he  was 
being  attacked  because  his  tax  bill  was 
not  as  good  as  was  the  Democratic 
one.  He  said  that  is  true  if  you  only 
plan  to  live  for  2  years.  So,  in  fact,  if 
we  took  their  own  analysis  and  used  a 
static  analysis  of  the  economy  and  the 
loss  of  tax  revenues,  under  the  tax  bill 
they  wished  us  to  pass,  we  would  have 
had  a  bigger  problem  from  their  anal- 
ysis side  in  terms  of  a  large  deficit;  and 
yet  they  want  to  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent in  terms  of  what  he  has  done  and 
forget  about  what  they  have  done. 

In  brief  summary,  we  might  just 
think  in  terms  of  economic  standards, 
of  where  we  were  when  President 
Carter  and  the  Democratic  leadership 
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had  control  of  all  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment. When  President  Carter  took 
office  we  seem  to  forget  now  that  the 
prime  interest  rate  was  6.3  percent. 
We  certainly  should  not  forget  that 
when  he  left  office  the  prime  interest 
rate  was  20.2  percent.  That  is  merely  a 
deterioration  of  220.6  percent  over  4 
years. 

When  President  Carter  took  office 
and  we  had  leadership  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  the  inflation  rate  was  some- 
where between  4.8  percent  and  5.8  per- 
cent. When  President  Carter  left 
office  and  we  had  the  Democratic 
domination,  after  4  years  it  was  13.5 
percent  for  the  year. 

We  talk  about  the  deficit.  The  defi- 
cit that  President  Carter  inherited  was 
$25.8  billion.  When  he  left,  he  present- 
ed President  Reagan  with  a  $60  billion 
deficit,  a  deterioration  of  132.6  per- 
cent. 

D  1720 
But   perhaps   the   most   interesting 
thing  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  in 
terms  of  economic  data  is  the  question 
of  productivity  growth. 

As  the  gentleman  in  the  well  knows, 
everyone  here  agrees  on  the  fact  that 
if  we  are  going  to  really  get  out  of  the 
problem  we  have  with  the  economy, 
we  have  got  to  make  some  real  strides 
in  terms  of  productivity.  So  what  do 
we  have? 

When  President  Carter  took  office 
we  had  a  real  productivity  growth  in 
this  coimtry  of  3.3  percent  on  an 
armual  basis.  What  happended?  The 
last  3  years  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion we  had  negative  growth.  We  had 
minus  three-tenths  of  1  percent,  minus 
two-tenths  of  1  percent,  and  minus 
three-tenths  of  J  percent. 

Most  all  economists  now  are  agree- 
ing that  growth  of  productivity  is  on 
the  upswing  under  the  Reagan  admin- 
istrationt  and  certainly  those  figures 
are  every  bit  as  important  as  the  fig- 
ures we  now  hear  coming  to  us  from 
the  Speaker  and  others  talking  about 
what  the  deficit  is  going  to  be. 

We  ought  not  to  give  up  our  effort 
to  try  and  reduce  the  budget  deficit, 
and  certainly  the  rate  of  growth. 

But  it  seems  somewhat  unseeming 
for  some  to  come  to  us  on  the  floor 
and  complain  about  an  ever-burgeon- 
ing deficit  in  prospect  when  in  fact  the 
reason  it  is  ever  burgeoning  are  the  ac- 
tions that  they  have  taken  in  the  past 
and  the  actions  that  they  continue  to 
take. 

One  problem  we  may  have,  both  as 
Members  of  Congress  and  as  American 
citizens,  is  a  lot  of  us  have  grown  up 
on  television  and  we  are  used  to  the 
fact  that  you  csui  identify  a  problem, 
identify  a  solution,  and  solve  a  prob- 
lem in  30  minutes  with  time  out  for 
four  commercial  breaks.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  not  instant  gratifica- 
tion,   but    instant    solutions,    and    it 


seems  to  me  if  we  are  goiiig  to  be  wise 
in  making  some  decisions  over  the 
next  4  years,  we  ought  to  perhaps  re- 
flect on  the  last  4  years  to  see  where 
we  went,  and  it  seems  that  those  who 
would  criticize  this  administration  and 
those  policies  that  we  are  attempting 
to  put  into  place  have  at  least  the  re- 
sponsibility of  showing  what  they 
would  do  differently,  and  based  on  the 
record  perhaps  if  I  were  in  their  shoes 
I  would  want  to  hide  what  I  did  differ- 
ently over  the  previous  4  years.  But  I 
think  that  the  gentleman  should  be 
commended  for  suggesting  that  it  does 
not  do  the  American  people  much 
good  if  we  allow  them  to  hide  what 
happened  in  the  previous  4  years. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Oklahoma.    I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  rise  in  support  of  our  Speaker. 
I  have  served  with  our  Speaker  for 
20  years  and  our  Speaker  has  said  it  is 
now  Mr.  Reagan's  problem.  We  know 
he  is  100  percent  right.  It  is  now  Mr. 
Reagan's  problem.  But  what  my 
friend,  the  Speaker,  our  illustrious 
Congressman  from  Massachusetts  ne- 
glects to  point  out  is  that  a  part  of 
that  problem  is  the  Speaker,  the  ma- 
jority party,  those  who  are  going  to  be 
opposing  at  every  turn  any  effort  to 
change  the  direction  of  this  country. 

I  say  that  with  somewhat  of  a  wist- 
ful air  because  I  am  one  of  those  who 
really  believes  in  this  legislative 
system  and  I  have  been  very  disap- 
pointed in  the  past  few  weeks  to  see 
the  degree  of  the  partisanship  that 
was  injected  into  something  as  vital  as 
rejuvenating  this  economy,  turning 
this  country  around,  and  I  would  just 
say  for  the  record  that  actually  it  is 
Mr.  Reagan's  problem,  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent's problem,  but  I  think  the  sad 
part  of  it  is  how  many  people  in  this 
body,  how  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
going  to  be  a  part  of  that  problem  in 
the  sense  that  we  can  let  bygones  be 
bygones,  where  we  are  now  because  of 
what  we  did  before.  But  part  of  the 
problem  we  have  is  what  we  have  in- 
herited, and  the  other  half  of  the 
problem  is  the  politics  of  opposition, 
the  politics  of  confrontation,  the  poli- 
tics of  trying  to  prevent  a  President 
from  getting  a  fair  day  and  a  fair 
shake  for  his  basic  program. 

So  I  would  agree  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill).  It  is  now  the  President's 
problem.  I  think  the  regrettable  thing 
is  what  the  problem  ends  up  being, 
and  that  is  total  opposition  by  many 
on  the  other  side,  including  our  illus- 
trious Speaker,  who  more  often  than 
not  stood  up  and  said  what  is  best  for 
our  country  I  think  in  this  particular 
case  is  saying  what  is  best  for  his  own 
party. 

•  Mrs.     MARTIN     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  recently  been  fiood- 


ed  with  criticism  of  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic program,  which  states  that  ef- 
forts to  revitalize  our  economy  and  re- 
store prosperity  were  not  well  con- 
ceived and  have  failed.  All  of  this 
judgment  being  passed  on  a  program 
that  has  only  been  in  effect  for  6  days 
should  not  lead  us  to  abandon  the  ef- 
forts to  reduce  spending  that  were  so 
courageously  adopted  only  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  Instead,  we  should  re- 
member how  desperate  our  economy  is 
and  how  much  suffering  we  have  in- 
curred under  the  old  policies  of  easy 
answers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  the  coimtry  has  been  punished 
by  high  interest  rates.  Today's  prime 
rate,  which  is  the  result  of  past  admin- 
istrations' budget  and  spending  p>oli- 
cies,  is  19  percent,  less  than  the  21Vi 
percent  we  were  enduring  in  December 
of  1980.  While  the  current  burden  of 
high  interest  rates  needs  to  be  re- 
lieved, we  carmot  accomplish  lower  in- 
terest rates  by  giving  up  on  efforts  to 
reduce  Federal  spending. 

Federal  budget  deficits  have  become 
a  way  of  life  for  a  government  lacking 
in  the  will  to  say  "no."  Our  Federal 
Government  has  had  an  average 
budget  deficit  of  $50  million  during 
the  last  6  years.  The  policy  of  having  a 
deficit  during  bad  economic  years  and 
making  up  for  that  with  a  budget  sur- 
plus during  good  economic  years  was 
not  used.  Instead,  we  have  had  big 
budget  deficits  during  most  years  and 
small  budget  deficits  in  a  couple  of 
years— but  always  budget  deficits.  This 
course  must  l)e  reversed:  Unless  we  ex- 
hibit our  resolve  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  Inflation  and  high 
interest  rates  will  persist. 

Interest  rates  and  inflation  destroy 
any  hope  of  helping  the  poor  get  start- 
ed on  their  way  to  a  better  life.  Inter- 
est rates  and  inflation  prevent  the 
middle  class  and  small  businesses  from 
contributing  to  the  health  of  the  econ- 
omy. Continued  Federal  deficits  and 
the  resulting  inflation  undermine  the 
foundation  of  our  economy.  Productiv- 
ity is  a  major  casualty  of  the  inflation 
spawned  by  the  easy  answer  policies  of 
the  past.  Inflation  transfers  money 
from  investments  in  a  productive  ca- 
pacity to  speculative  investments;  in- 
vestments that  only  fuel  more  infla- 
tion. The  economic  recovery  program 
is  designed  to  reverse  this  trend  and 
no  one  has  promised  that  this  could  be 
accomplished  with  more  easy  answer 
policies.  Federal  programs  are  being 
cut,  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Federal  money  as  the  solu- 
tion to  all  problems  is  being  over- 
hauled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  a  long  process 
before  we  get  our  economy  back  in 
order,  and  during  this  process  we  will 
be  continually  criticized  and  encour- 
aged to  use  band-aid  upon  band-aid 
policies  in  a  shortsighted  manner. 
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After  qnly  6  days  of  change,  the  crit- 
ics are  claiming  our  efforts  have  failed 
and  tha^  we  should  break  out  the 
band-ai 

Mr.  S 
fered    t 
tendenc 
swers. 
that  is 
and    a< 
people 
easy  wa; 
lem   unt 


eaker,  the  country  ha^  suf- 
long  from  Government's 
to  quickly  resort  to  easy  an- 
|e  have  inherited  an  economy 
mess  from  past  Congresses 
inistrations.  The  American 
ill  not  accept  our  taking  the 
out  and  postponing  the  prob- 
it  returns  in  a  magnified 
form  nejlt  year  or  the  year  after.  The 
time  for  easy  answers  was  yesterday. 
The  time  for  responsibility  is  now.  The 
economic  recovery  program  is  the  road 
to  econotnic  revitalization  for  all  seg- 
ments ol  the  economy.  It  is  easy  to 
criticize  but  difficult  to  stand  by 
proper  policies.  I  l)elieve  the  Congress 
can  and  will  stand  by  its  continued 
commitment  to  reduce  Federal  ex- 
penditurfs  and  revitalize  our  econo 
my.« 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  summer  the  Democratic  leader 
ship  triep  to  defeat  the  administra- 
tion's economic  program  in  order  to 
substitute  their  own  brand  of  watered- 
down  taxi  cuts  and  superficial  restraint 
over  Federal  spending.  Fortunately, 
the  American  people  said,  'No."  They 
were  convinced  that  the  time  had 
come  for  real  tax  relief— not  just 
slower  growth  in  taxes— and  they  were 
convinced  that  the  time  had  come  for 
substantial  cuts  in  the  bloated  Federal 
budget,  curbing  the  expanding  en- 
croachment in  their  private  lives. 

Now  the  Democratic  leadership  is 
trying  once  again  to  defeat  the  admin- 
istration's economic  program.  Only 
this  time  their  strategy  is  to  spread 
dire  predictions  as  to  the  program's 
failure,  ei  en  as  the  program  is  just  be- 
ginning t<  I  take  effect. 

One  o  the  leadership's  zealous 
charges  i;;  that  the  economic  recovery 
program  ^  causing  high  interest  rates. 
Yet  the  Ugh  interest  rates  now  being 
experienced  are  anything  but  the 
product  3f  this  program.  In  fact, 
today's  h  gh  interest  rates  are  coming 
at  the  erd  of  a  surge  in  rates  which 
began  in  mid-1980.  The  leadership 
would  Ilk;  us  to  forget,  for  instance, 
that  the  prime  rate  climbed  from  Wh 
to  21  Mi  percent  during  the  last  5 
months  of  1980.  That  rate— 21^  per- 
cent—was set  1  month  before  Presi- 
dent Cart  sr  left  office.  The  prime  has 
not  been  u  high  since.  In  fact,  it  has 
begim  to  drop,  apparently  signaling  a 
gradual  t^end  toward  lower  rates  in 
the  future . 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
high  inteiest  rates  are  not  the  result 
of  the  credit  markets'  lack  of  faith  in 
the  Reaga  n  economic  program.  On  the 
contrary,  those  who  stand  to  gain 
most  from  a  prosperous  economy  en- 
dorse the  Euiministration's  goals  for  re- 
ducing taxes  and  Federal  spending. 
Only  in  tl  is  way  will  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment stop  choking  private  initia- 
tive. Instead,  our  economic  recovery  is 
being  slowed  because  of  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Congress  willingness  to 
make  this  program  work.  The  addi- 
tional spending  cuts  necessary  to  bring 
the  Federal  budget  within  its  target 
levels  must  be  made— and  made  soon— 
to  demonstrate  that  the  Congress  is 
serious  about  attaining  a  balanced 
budget  in  1984. 

We  will  do  a  better  service  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  health  if  we  make  a 
constructive  effort  to  further  reduce 
Federal  spending  rather  than  continu- 
ing to  demagog  the  issue.* 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
Mickey  Edwards  for  organizing  this 
opportunity  to  show  support  for  the 
President.  Considering  the  number  of 
reports  we  have  read  that  Congress  is 
getting  cold  feet  on  the  President's 
economic  recovery  program,  I  think 
Mr.  ElDWARDS  deserves  a  lot  of  credit 
for  bringing  us  all  together  to  demon- 
strate that  we  still  expect,  and  hope,  it 
to  succeed. 

You  know,  I  was  walking  down  the 
hall  the  other  day  and  saw  a  bumper 
sticker  inside  the  office  of  another 
Member— a  Democratic  Member.  It 
said.  "Save  Social  Security.  Vote 
Democratic." 

Talk  about  hypocrisy.  If  the  social 
security  system  needs  saving  it  is  only 
because  the  Democrats  have  been 
managing— or  mismanaging— it  for  the 
past  50  years.  They  have  had  their 
way  from  the  very  begirming  on  social 
security  so  they  are  hardly  in  the  posi- 
tion to  proclaim  themselves  the  sav- 
iors of  the  system. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  been  the 
way  the  Democrats  have  acted  on  all 
economic  Issues,  not  just  social  securi- 
ty. They  have  been  in  charge  of  eco- 
nomic policy  for  half  a  century  and 
now  they  have  the  gall  to  complain 
that  President  Reagan  has  not  been 
able  to  clean  up  in  a  month  the  mess 
they  made. 

For  50  years.  Democratic  Presidents 
and  Congresses  have  overtaxed  and 
overregulated  the  American  people. 
They  have  squashed  incentives  to  save 
and  invest.  They  have  allowed  the 
Federal  budget  to  balloon  out  of  con- 
trol and  they  have  suppressed  person- 
al initiative.  No  wonder  we  have  prob- 
lems with  inflation,  high  interest 
rates,  and  unemployment. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  quoted  as  saying 
he  is  going  to  sit  back  and  not  do  any- 
thing to  help  the  President.  Well  that 
is  fine.  If  the  House  leadership  doesn't 
want  to  do  anything,  they  should  just 
get  out  of  the  way  because  there  are 
plenty  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  are  very  Interested  in  reducing  in- 
flation and  unemployment.  I  can  un- 
derstand that  the  Speaker  is  worried 
that  the  President  will  get  the  credit 
he  deserves  for  turning  around  the 


economy  after  repudiating  50  years  of 
Democratic  t>olicies.  However,  I  think 
even  the  Speaker  should  rise  above 
partisan  politics  for  once  and  work  for 
policies  that  will  be  best  for  the  coun- 
try.# 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  weeks  since  Congress  has 
come  back  from  the  August  recess,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  of  misinformation 
about  the  effects  of  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic program. 

Amazingly,  as  if  they  have  had  no 
coimection  with  runaway  Government 
spending  and  inflation,  the  President's 
opponents  now  blame  him  for  all  our 
Nation's  economic  problems. 

The  actions  of  the  President's  oppo- 
nents are  not  unlike  the  angry  crowd 
who  calls  for  the  lynching  of  the  man 
who  is  foimd  at  the  scene  of  a  burning 
house  and  then  is  blamed  for  setting 
the  fire.  However,  in  actuality,  the 
man  is  innocent  and  is  struggling  with 
all  his  might  to  put  the  fire  out. 

President  Reagan  is  struggling  to 
put  out  the  destructive  economic  fires 
his  most  ardent  and  vocal  opponents 
started.  It  is  time  that  we  praise  the 
fireman  and  lay  the  blame  where  it  be- 
longs—with the  spend  an*  tax 
"arsons"  of  this  Congress. 

The  facts  are  clear.  The  destructive 
fire  is  being  put  out.  The  flames  are 
subsiding.  When  Jimmy  Carter  left 
office  in  January  of  this  year,  the 
prime  rate  was  21.5  percent.  It  is  now 
down  to  17.5  percent.  Last  year  under 
Jinmiy  Carter.  Inflation  was  12.4  per- 
cent. This  year  under  President 
Reagan,  inflation  is  below  10  percent. 
The  largest  spending  and  tax  cuts  in 
history  have  been  enacted. 

Economic  conditions  are  certainly 
not  perfect.  But,  they  are  headed  In 
the  right  direction,  and  It  is  time  we 
praise  the  actions  of  the  brave  fireman 
and  lay  the  blame  for  the  fire  where  it 
belongs.* 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently,  we  have  seen  a  very  strange 
phenomenon  on  the  political  stage. 
Big  spenders  claim  to  be  concerned 
that  the  Reagan  administration  will 
not  achieve  a  balanced  budget  by  1984. 
Now  that  is  a  very  odd  thing,  and  one 
wonders  what  is  behind  It. 

There  has  been  a  balanced  budget 
only  once  in  the  last  20  years— years 
during  which,  I  might  add,  the  opposi- 
tion party  had  control  of  the  Con- 
gress. That  was  in  1969  when  there 
was  in  fact  a  budget  surplus  of  a  little 
over  $3  billion.  Apart  from  that  year,' 
all  the  other  years  showed  deficits. 
The  result  of  all  that  deficit  spending 
through  the  years  is  a  $1  trillion  na- 
tional debt. 

So  where,  during  the  last  20  years, 
were  many  of  these  people  who  now 
profess  to  be  concerned  about  a  bal- 
anced budget?  Well,  a  good  many  of 
them  were  right  here  in  Congress 
voting    for   more    and    more   Federal 
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spending.  And  when  do  the  advocates 
of  big  spending  decide  to  become  con- 
cerned about  a  balanced  budget?  Well, 
they  have  decided  to  become  con- 
cerned about  this  matter  now  that  the 
American  people  elected  an  adminis- 
tration that  really  means  business 
about  reducing  Federal  spending. 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  20 
years,  the  growth  of  Federal  spending 
is  being  curbed.  The  formula  of  "tax 
and  tax,  spend  and  spend"  is  being  al- 
tered. Under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, a  budget  reduction  of  $35.1  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1982  has  already 
been  achieved,  and  the  total  savings 
for  fiscal  years  1982-84  wUl  be  $130.6 
billion.  And  the  administration  is  seek- 
ing more  cuts. 

Ironically,  many  of  the  same  people 
who  are  now  wringing  their  hands  and 
claiming  to  be  so  concerned  about 
whether  this  administration  will 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  by  1984  are 
the  same  ones  who  are  criticizing  the 
administration  for  the  cuts  that  have 
been  made.  They  are  the  same  people 
who  try  to  depict  the  administration 
as  heartless  for  reducing  si}ending. 
You  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  You 
cannot  criticize  the  administration  for 
cutting  spending  and  at  the  same  time 
profess  to  be  worried  about  whether  or 
not  we  will  achieve  a  balanced  budget. 

We  all  know  that  future  economic 
conditions  are  hard  to  predict,  and 
that  many  variables  enter  Into  the 
economic  picture.  I  do  not  know  with 
certainty  that  we  will  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1984.  What  I  do  know 
is  that  this  administration  is  doing 
more  than  giving  lipservice  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  balanced  budget.  This  admin- 
istration is  making  the  hard  political 
decisions  and  taking  the  necessary 
course  of  action  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget.  This  administration,  unlike 
past  administrations,  is  actually  doing 
what  it  promised  to  do  by  making  cuts 
in  Federal  spending.  So,  as  I  said  earli- 
er, it  seems  very  strange  that  we  are 
now  hearing  from  many  of  the  big 
spenders  in  Congress  about  their  con- 
cern for  a  balanced  budget. 

I  am  afraid  that  some  of  the  tears 
that  are  being  shed  about  a  balanced 
budget  are  crocodile  tears  and  that  an 
ulterior  motive  lies  behind  them. 
Some  of  the  doomsayers  would  like 
nothing  more  than  to  see  their  proph- 
esies fulfilled.  They  do  not  want  the 
President's  program  for  economic  re- 
covery to  work.  And  because  restora- 
tion of  economic  confidence  is  crucial 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  President's 
program,  these  gloomy  predictions 
might  become  self -fulling  prophesies. 

For  years,  I  have  urged  and  voted 
for  cuts  in  spending.  I  have  offered 
percentage-cut  amendments  to  appro- 
priations bills  to  reduce  spending.  It 
was  not  a  popular  position  to  take,  and 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues  fre- 
quently did  not  see  fit  to  support 
these   efforts.    In   the   last   Congress, 


however,  my  percentage-cut  amend- 
ments were  responsible  for  saving  the 
taxpayers  $1.1  billion.  This  saving  was 
achieved  without  great  hardship  to 
the  people,  and  I  might  point  out  that 
if  more  of  my  amendments  had  been 
adopted  through  the  years,  we  could 
have  gradually  reduced  spending  with- 
out the  impact  of  deep  and  abrupt 
cuts  in  programs. 

At  any  rate,  no  one  is  more  Interest- 
ed than  I  in  seeing  a  balanced  budget, 
and  in  fact,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation to  mandate  a  balanced  budget.  I 
will  gladly  work  with  anyone  who  is 
genuinely  interested  in  achieving  this 
goal.  I  just  hope  that  all  those  who 
profess  to  be  concerned  about  this 
matter  will  lay  aside  partisan  politics 
and  stand  with  us  in  the  months 
ahead  as  Congress  comes  to  grips  with 
the  difficult  spending  decisions.* 
•  Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weeks  we  have  been  hearing  a 
lot  of  moaning  and  groaning  about  the 
Federal  deficit,  interest  rates,  budget 
cuts,  and  whatever  else  is  making  news 
that  particular  day. 

The  general  theme  Is  along  the  lines 
that  this  administration  is  somehow 
falling  to  do  what  it  promised,  and 
that  maybe  we  should  not  be  as  sup- 
portive as  we  have  been  these  past  few 
months. 

Well,  it  appears  to  me  that  those 
who  are  making  all  this  noise  are  the 
ones  who  are  really  disappointing  the 
public.  Some  of  these  finger-pointers 
actually  think  that  the  people  in  this 
country  are  going  to  forget  that  the 
reason  we  are  tightening  our  belts 
today  is  that  past  administrations  and 
Congresses  practiced  the  "please  the 
public  now  and  pay  later"  policy.  The 
$1  trillion  debt  that  everyone  is 
screaming  about  was  bom  and  bred 
years  ago  under  Democratic  Congress- 
es who  created  and  funded  program 
after  program  as  if  money  grew  on 
trees.  When  Ronald  Reagan  came  to 
office  last  January,  he  had  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  most  umpleasant  fi- 
nancial statistics  in  our  Nation's 
recent  history.  Our  GNP  had  dropped 
from  5.4  percent  in  1976  to  minus  0.2 
percent  in  1980.  Average  interest  rates 
had  climbed  from  5  percent  to  over  14 
percent  during  this  4-year  period— and 
Inflation  had  grown  from  4.8  percent 
to  a  double-digit  figure  of  12.4  percent, 
after  peaking  at  13.3  percent  in  1979. 

Only  those  who  still  believe  in  Santa 
Claus  can  possibly  believe  that  we  can 
make  our  economic  problems  go  away 
overnight.  We  are  battling  a  monster 
that  has  been  growing  for  years— and 
that  is  why  we  have  to  make  more 
budget  cuts  and  why  It  will  be  an 
uphill  battle  to  balance  our  budget  by 
1984.  You  simply  carmot  straighten 
out  years  of  financial  mismanagement 
this  week  or  next  week  and  make 
things  rosy  again  the  very  next  day.  It 
cannot  be  done  and  anyone  who  says 


that  it  can  is  living  in  a  dangerous  fan- 
tasy world. 

Last  summer  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  pledged  to  work  together  to  do 
what  must  be  done  to  get  rid  of  our 
Nation's  debts  and  bring  up  productiv- 
ity again.  I  urge  all  of  those  who  made 
this  pledge  to  remain  unified,  support- 
ive, patient,  and  optim.Istic.  It  Is  the 
only  way  we  can  achieve  our  goal— and 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  future 
generations.* 

•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago,  this  country  entered  a  new 
era.  The  start  of  the  fiscal  year 
marked  the  beginning  of  President 
Reagan's  economic  recovery  program. 
Spending  by  the  Federal  Government 
has  finally  been  reduced,  reversing  the 
longstanding  trend  of  unrestrained  in- 
creases. Americans  are  also  seeing,  at 
last,  a  substantial  reduction  in  their 
taxes. 

One  week  before  the  beginning  of 
the  new  fiscal  year.  President  Reagan 
addressed  the  Nation  to  announce  fur- 
ther cuts  In  Federal  spending.  The 
President  made  it  clear  that  he  in- 
tends to  i}erslst  in  proposing  measures 
that  will  restore  fiscal  stability  to  our 
country.  In  letters  and  phone  calls  to 
all  of  us  In  Congress,  the  people  con- 
tinue to  urge  that  these  proposals 
become  law.  Yet  there  are  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  advocate  not 
taking  the  next  step  toward  complete 
economic  recovery.  Such  inaction 
could  lead  to  disaster. 

The  financial  markets  are  skeptical 
of  the  commitment  of  this  Congress  to 
complete  the  task  of  cutting  Federal 
spending.  They  feel  that  we  will  take 
the  tax  cut  and  run— far  away  from 
the  difficult  job  of  lowering  spending 
further.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  prove 
this  view  wrong  and  move  forward 
with  more  cuts  in  spending.  To  do  oth- 
erwise would  give  the  worst  possible 
signal  to  the  financial  markets  and  to 
the  people  of  this  country. 

We  do  not  have  a  simple  task.  When 
we  consider  further  reductions  in 
spending,  benefits  for  the  truly  needy 
must  be  preserved  as  the  President 
promised.  President  Reagan  said  in  his 
September  24  speech  to  the  Nation: 

None  of  these  steps  will  be  easy.  We  are 
going  through  a  period  of  difficult  and  pain- 
ful readjustment.  I  know  that  we  are  asking 
for  sacrifices  from  virtually  everyone.  But 
there  is  no  alternative. 

Our  choice  is  clear.  The  President 
has  proposed  the  next  step  in  the 
process  of  returning  our  economy  to  a 
healthy  state.  The  American  people 
have  indicated  their  strong  support 
for  the  President's  program.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  pass  the  spending  cuts 
the  President  has  outlined.  This  is  not 
the  time  for  retreat.* 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
one  facet  of  politics  in  this  body  which 
has  constantly  amazed  me.  That  is  the 
dedicated  zeal  with  which  the  majori- 
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ty  leadership  seeks  to  absolve  them- 
selves of  blame  for  every  problem  that 
we  attenkpt  to  address.  They  never 
seem  to  |  realize  that  blame  is  very 
much  secondary  to  solution. 

Everybody  in  this  country  is  aware 
that  we  have  deep,  deep  economic 
problems!  We  have  been  on  a  fiscal 
collision  ^ourse  for  years.  Now  that  we 
have  a  program  to  address  the  prob- 
lem, rathjer  than  getting  together  and 
work  it  out.  we  are  being  bombarded 
with  coi^plaints.  Where  have  these 
complaintrs  been  in  recent  years? 
They  haie  been  spending  and  taxing 
and  speniding  and  taxing  as  if  there 
were  no  tomorrow.  Well  let  me  tell 
you  that  today  is  yesterday's  tomor- 
row and  have  yet  to  hear  a  solution 
to  our  pr  Jblems  from  these  complain- 
ers. 

There  is  no  difference  in  how 
income  aid  expenditures  are  run  for 
an  individual,  a  family  or  a  govern- 
ment. If  you  spend  more  than  you 
earn,  you  eventually  will  be  foreclosed 
upon.  I  wpnder  if  these  complainers  of 
today  ard  advising  their  own  families 
to  spend  and  spend  and  spend,  more 
and  more  each  year  than  they  earn?* 

Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend mj  colleague  from  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  (Edwards),  for  taking  the  special 
order.  The  state  of  the  economy,  and 
the  size  of  the  budget  are  problems 
which  coi  cem  all  of  us— or  should. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  there  are  some 
Members  of  this  body  who  are  pulling 
for  the  President's  economic  program 
to  fail.  H«Te  we  have  a  program  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  a  grand  total  of 
35  days,  and  already  it  is  being  blamed 
for  every  economic  problem  we  are 
facing  today.  Already,  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  recently 
complete<  his  campaign  for  Governor 
of  a  greit  northeastern  State,  has 
called  his  campaign  nothing  less  than 
a  referen(|um  on  the  economic  policies 
of  the  Reagan  administration.  Imag- 
ine. A  ref  ( trendum  on  a  program  which 
only  became  functional  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  a  year  ago. 

For  those  among  us  who  have  short 
memories  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  a  fe\?  facts.  For  those  who  are 
saying,  "Shame  on  you,  Mr.  President, 
for  sayinii  we  might  not  have  a  bal- 
anced buqget  by  1984  as  you  prom- 
ised." pleiise  try  to  recall  the  budget 
deficits  vihich  you  have  given  this 
country  ever  the  past  20  years.  For 
those  whd  are  saying  that  high  inter- 
est rates  ire  strangling  the  economy, 
they  are  light.  But  just  try  to  remem- 
ber what  interest  rates  were  only  1 
year  ago.  The  only  diference  is  that  we 
are  now  t-ying  to  do  something  about 
them.  Trj  to  remember  which  party  it 
was  whose  membership  voted  by  an 
80-percen1  margin  against  the  Presi- 
dent's ef f ( irts  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing by  $3€|  billion. 


party  it  was  that  created  the  problems 
we  are  facing  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  gave  the  policies  of 
the  Democrat-controlled  Congress  25 
years  to  fail.  Please  give  the  Presi- 
dent's program  more  than  1  month  to 
correct  your  mistakes.  The  American 
people  deserve  that  much.* 


MR.  WHITTEN'S  40TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  SMrrn) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  (Mr. 
Whitten).  on  the  40th  anniversary  of 
his  election  to  this  Chamber.  As  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Rural  Develop- 
ment, and  Related  Agencies  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  want 
to  stretch  my  hand  across  the  aisle,  in 
the  same  bipartisan  spirit  that  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and 
the  subcommittee  has  shown  me,  and 
express  appreciation  for  his  service. 

We  all  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  John 
Block,  is  a  marathon  runner.  The  gen- 
tlemaui  from  Mississippi,  who  has  been 
termed  by  some  a  congressional  "Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,"  is  also  a  mar- 
athoner.  Although  Mr.  Whitten  hais 
not— to  my  knowledge,  and  I  invite 
correction— rim  26.3  miles,  he  has  out- 
paced the  rest  of  us  in  his  years  of 
service  to  this  House. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agriculture  Appropriations  since 
1949— except  for  2  years  when  a 
member  of  my  party  chaired  the 
panel— Mr.  Whitten  has  meticulously 
created  a  legislative  record  and  history 
in  the  field  of  agriculture.  During  that 
time,  he  has  demonstrated  his  dedica- 
tion to  American  agriculture  and 
shown  himself  to  be  a  friend  of  those 
in  the  field:  farmers  and  ranchers  who 
work  on  the  land,  officials,  and  agents 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
those  in  supporting  organizations  that 
contribute  to  the  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  field  of  agriculture 
has  changed  considerably  since  the 
month  before  Pearl  Harbor,  when  Mr. 
Whitten  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  age  of  31.  Mr. 
Whitten  has  been  a  pacemaker  in 
meeting  the  challenges  the  field  has 
faced.  I  am  delighted  to  wish  my  col- 
league "happy  anniversary."* 


Finally, 


on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  whose 


I  would  urge  my  coUeagues 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION PERMITTING  EXTRAC- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 


•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  permit  the  extraction  of  coal 
from  the  national  petroleum  reserve 
in  Alaska  ("NPR-A")  for  local  use  by 
Alaska  Native  villages  and  communi- 
ties located  within  NPR-A  for  heating 
or  the  generation  of  electricity. 

The  Native  communities  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  are  desperately 
in  need  of  finding  ways  to  utilize  fuel 
sources  other  than  oil  due  to  the  high 
cost  of  refined  product  and  the  cost  of 
transporting  product  to  the  North 
Slope  by  barge,  plane  or  all-terrain  ve- 
hicles. For  example,  fuel  oil  is  current- 
ly being  sold  for  $2.06  per  gallon  in 
the  village  of  Wainwright,  and  gaso- 
line is  priced  at  $2.60  per  gallon. 

Due  to  these  high  costs  and  the 
probability  that  these  costs  will  con- 
tinue to  rise,  the  Village  of  Wain- 
wright—and  other  Native  villages 
within  the  North  Slope  Borough— are 
currently  assessing  the  possibility  of 
the  construction  of  electrical  genera- 
tion stations  to  be  fueled  by  coal.  Once 
these  feasibility  studies  are  completed 
and  construction  of  the  electric  gen- 
eration projects  can  be  commenced, 
the  authority  provided  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  this  legislation  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  projects  economical- 
ly viable. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
in  the  past  permitted  the  extraction  of 
coal  from  the  NPR-A  in  amounts 
needed  for  individual  households.  The 
Department  does  not  believe,  however, 
that  its  authority  is  broad  enough  to 
permit  coal  to  be  extracted  from  the 
NPR-A  in  the  quantities  that  would  be 
required  to  fuel  a  village-size  generat- 
ing station.  I  am  attaching  to  my 
statement  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  sets 
forth  the  position  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  would 
grant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
clear  authority  to  issue  whatever  per- 
mits, licenses,  leases,  easements,  or 
rights-of-way  are  needed  to  permit  the 
extraction  of  coal  from  lands  within 
the  NPR-A  for  local  use.  The  author- 
ity would  permit  coal  to  be  taken  by 
the  North  Slope  Borough,  suiy  other 
local  government  entity,  or  any  Native 
organization  within  the  North  Slope 
Borough,  without  the  payment  of  any 
royalty.  The  purposes  for  which  the 
coal  could  be  utilized  would  be  limited: 
to  provide  fuel  for  heating  or  for  the 
generation  of  electric  power  within 
the  North  Slope  Borough. 

The  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  have  taken  numerous  steps  in 
recent  years  to  encourage  exploration 
and  development  activities  so  that  the 
energy  resources  of  Alaska  could  be 
tapped  and  assist  in  filling  the  needs 
of  the  Nation.  Yet.  none  of  these  devel- 
opments do  or  will  serve  to  fill  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  Native  citizens 
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of  Alaska  for  an  inexpensive  source  of 
energy.  The  oil  and  gas  from  Prudhoe 
Bay.  and  the  oil  obtained  from  the  de- 
velopment of  offshore  and  onshore 
leases  in  Alaska,  for  the  most  part,  will 
be  used  to  heat  homes,  to  transport 
people  and  goods  and  to  fuel  industry 
outside  Alaska.  As  compared  to  the 
contribution  the  resources  of  Alaska 
will  make  to  fill  the  energy  needs  of 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  it  would  be  a 
small,  and  clearly  equitable,  step  to 
permit  Alaska  Native  communities  to 
use  a  fuel  source  within  Alaska  in  lim- 
ited quantities.  The  fuel  source  exists 
in  far  greater  quantities  than  will  ever 
be  commercially  developed,  and  use  of 
the  coal  would  enable  the  Natives  to 
reduce  their  dependence  on  petroleum 
supplies  and  the  economic  burden 
which  results  from  such  dependence. 

Jurisdiction  over  the  NPR-A  was 
transferred  from  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  1977.  following  congressional 
action  to  lift  the  restriction  that  the 
petroleum  resources  on  lands  within 
the  reserve  could  be  used  only  by  the 
Navy.  The  NPR-A  encompasses  almost 
one-half  of  the  land  area  on  the  North 
Slope. 

Although  the  identified  reserves  of 
coal  on  lands  within  the  NPR-A  are 
estimated  to  be  approximately  44  bil- 
lion tons,  total  coal  reserves  within 
NPR-A  are  probably  many  times  this 
figure.  At  the  present  time,  and  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  these  reserves 
will  be  completely  unutilized,  since  no 
system  is  in  place  or  planned  for  trans- 
porting the  coal  to  commercial  mar- 
kets. Consequently,  allowing  limited 
Native  use  of  coal  from  NPR-A  -will 
not  disrupt  any  commercial  activity  or 
have  any  significant  impact  on  the  re- 
coverable reserves  from  NPR-A. 

Under  the  directive  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act 
of  1977,  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences completed  in  the  fall  of  last  year 
an  exhaustive  study  of  surface  mining 
conditions  in  Alaska.  This  study  con- 
cluded that  only  small-scale  oper- 
ations should  be  permitted  on  the 
North  Slope  until  more  is  known 
about  the  effect  of  mining  on  the 
tundra  and  indigenous  wildlife,  but 
recognized  that  limited-size  mines 
would  probably  not  be  profitable.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
permit  small-scale  mines  of  the  type 
recommended  by  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences.  Not  only  would  such 
operations  permit  the  residents  of  the 
North  Slope  to  make  use  of  a  local 
source  of  energy,  these  small-scale  op- 
erations could  serve,  as  recommended 
by  the  National  Academy,  to  test  and 
develop  techniques  for  mining  and  rec- 
lamation on  the  North  Slope,  that 
could  later  be  applied  to  commercial- 
size  mines. 

I  believe  this  measure  represents  a 
significant  action  for  the  energy  inde- 
pendence  of   some   of   the   country's 


most  isolated  citizens,  and  I  hope  that 
the  bill  will  receive  rapid  and  favor- 
able consideration.  The  text  of  the  biU 
follows: 

H.R.  4904 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves Production  Act  of  1976  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  permit 
local  entitles  to  extract  and  use  coal  from 
lands  within  the  National  Petroleum  Re- 
serve In  Alaska  for  heat  and  generation  of 
electricity 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  102  of  the  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves Production  Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C. 
6502)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (3)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(3)  grant  such  permits,  licenses,  leases, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  to  the  North 
Slope  Borough,  any  other  local  governmen- 
tal entity,  or  any  Native  organization  within 
the  North  Slope  Borough,  without  royalty 
payments,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ex- 
traction and  use  of  coal  as  a  fuel  for  heating 
and  for  the  generation  of  electric  power 
within  the  North  Slope  Borough,  and  (4)".» 


LEGISLATION  TO  ALLOW  COM- 
MERCIAL BANKS  TO  UNDER- 
WRITE MUNICIPAL  REVENUE 
BONDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
NEY)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  House  Banking  Committee 
took  the  first  step  of  what.  I  think, 
will  be  a  long  and  painful  examination 
of  our  Nation's  financial  industry.  Our 
committee  is  concerned  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  regulated  depository  in- 
stitutions as  a  result  of  laws  passed 
almost  50  years  ago.  Those  laws  have 
put  our  savings  banks,  commercial 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions at  a  tremendous  disadvantage 
when  they  are  forced  to  compete 
against  what  are  essentially  nonregu- 
lated  financial  service  organizations, 
which  is  a  euphemism  for  brokerage 
firms,  money  market  funds,  credit 
card  companies,  insurance  companies 
and  on  down  the  list. 

These  nonregulated  companies 
should  be  the  major  concern  of  our 
committee  in  my  opinion.  I  support  de- 
regulation, but  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
To  maintain  stability  in  the  banking 
industry  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect these  institutions  from  further  at- 
tacks by  the  nonregulateds.  Since  the 
best  defense  is  often  a  good  offense,  I 
am  joining  today  the  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  2828  which  will  allow  commercial 
banks  to  underwrite  municipal  reve- 
nue bonds. 

We  must  take  this  step  and  any 
others  necessary  to  fend  off  the  attack 
on  our  banking  industry.* 


THE  REAGAN-REGAN  FLIMFLAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Retjss)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.    REUSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    Prof. 
Sidney  Weintraub  has  been  for  years  a 
leading   exponent   of   Incomes   policy 
and  a  pungent  critic  of  the  foolish  ec- 
onomic   theories    now    so    much    in 
vogue.  His  recent  article  in  the  New 
Statesman  of  October  5,  1981,  follows: 
Thi  Reagar-Regak  Flimtiam 
(By  Sidney  Weintraub) 
The  Old  arcus.  replete  with  pitchmen,  is 
playing  In  Washington  and  bamboozlement 
is  the  Big  Tent  feature.  The  Reagan-Regan 
Show,  with  grim  patter  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Donald  T. 
Regan  is  as  wondrous  as  the  Illusion  of 
sawing  a  woman  in  half. 

I  denounced  Jimmy  Carters  economic 
policies  as  preposterous;  prodigious  failures 
that  destined  him  for  retirement.  My  cre- 
dentials are  thus  Impeccable,  and  nonparti- 
san. In  denoting  the  Reagan-Regan  spectac- 
ular as  flimflam,  where  the  bland  coaxes 
the  barker  to  court  job  disasters.  Delusion  is 
purveyed  in  the  center  ring  as  the  President 
rehearses  McKinley's  moth-eaten  script 
that  the  Federal  budget  is  at  the  core  of  all 
our  woes.  He  even  revels  in  the  part  of  the 
Great  Excommunicator  in  conning  the  dis- 
tressed and  disadvantaged  that  they  will  be 
better  off  without  assistance,  and  that  our 
aid  to  them  is  a  menace  to  national  security. 
Sensitivity,  however,  should  alert  the 
Reagan  set  not  to  flaunt  their  opulence 
when  the  President  blows  his  bugle  for  "sac- 
rlllces  "— by  the  undeserving,  poor. 

The  villain  remains  inflation,  which  still 
verges  too  close  to  the  double-digit  torrid 
zone.  Ending  the  price  gush  is  the  one  sure 
way  to  drive  interest  rates  from  their  usuri- 
ous perch,  and  penult  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  release  its  iron  foot  from  the  monetary 
brake  so  as  to  foster  private  sector  jobs. 

It  Is  on  inflation  that  the  Reagan-Regan 
bamboozlement  has  reached  epic  propor- 
tions. They  have  befuddled  that  nation  with 
the  grotesque  babble  that  the  size  of  the 
budget  and  the  scope  of  the  inflation  predic- 
ament coincide.  The  two  are  neither  parallel 
nor  intimately  connected.  Yet  our  elegant 
Doomsday  Communicator,  with  so  vapid  a 
message  to  impart,  uses  his  prestigious 
pulpit  to  preach  that  the  world  is  flat— and 
that  we  must  believe  him. 

A  greater  shame  attaches  to  our  national 
press  and  media  generally;  they  expose 
their  own  gulllbiUty  and  partisan  idealogy 
in  feeding  the  bunkum  in  lead  editorials, 
jejune  "analysis,"  and  sonorous  readings  of 
TV  "news."  The  ubiquitous  TV  "expert" 
panel  shows  fill  time  and  serve  obtuseness 
in  parading  solemnity  on  the  budget  as  com- 
prehension. Typically,  media  economics  ele- 
vates the  hiccups  of  official  sacred  cows  to  a 
reverent  status.  Seldom  have  so  many  "re- 
porters" tried  so  hard  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves to  so  many  insipid  lightweight  bu- 
reaucrats who  are  overpaid  for  the  harm 
they  do  to  our  nation. 

An  aspect  nary  mentioned  nor  criticized, 
not  by  the  New  York  Times  and  certainly 
not  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  is  that  our 
Chief  Executive  in  his  occasional  duty 
hours  in  the  White  House,  fussed  so  much 
over  the  budget  figures  that  he  lost  the  full 
year  1981  to  inflation:  The  issue  that  got 
Ronald  Reagan  elected  simply  was  not  con- 
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monetary  policy  directed  at  expanding  jobs, 
not  contracting  them,  in  tandem  with  the 
incomes  restraint.  The  manhole  cover  the 
President  has  drawn  over  government 
spending  as  "hazardous  to  our  health"  is 
made  of  straw— or  of  the  tobacco  subsidies 
to  buy  North  Carolina  Republican  Senator 
Jesse  Helms'  votes.  Money  incomes,  it 
should  be  noted,  will  increase  by  the  order 
of  $300  billion  in  the  next  year,  yet  the 
President  persists  in  acting  as  a  tough  budg- 
eteer  over  $13  billion  in  cuts,  fooling  himself 
and  the  people  that  the  future  of  civiliza- 
tion depends  on  his  ideological  axe.  Even 
Micawber  was  more  learned  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  recognizing  that  when  outlays 
were  firm  Income  had  to  rise— meaning 
taxes  in  the  Reagan  case. 

There  is  a  glib,  quixotic  and  too  frequent 
analogy  between  the  government  deficit  and 
red  ink  business  losses.  The  assertion  imme- 
diately stamps  its  perpetrator  as  a  fiscal  ne- 
ophyte. Government  ledgers  do  not  resem- 
ble private  bookkeeping.  Government  lists 
all  outlays  as  current  expenditures,  whether 
they  are  for  paper  clips,  typewriter  ribbons, 
glue,  or  (dwindling)  school  lunches  (with 
catsup  as  a  "vegetable"),  or  are  sums  allot- 
ted for  building  construction,  highways, 
tanks,  missiles,  bombers,  battleships,  subma- 
rines, and  other  items  having  a  durable  life 
that  would  be  calculated  as  "investment"  by 
private  enterprise.  No  private  business  could 
keep  its  accounts  this  way,  mixing  and  mud- 
ding  operational  outlays  with  capital  ex- 
penditures, and  ever  report  a  "profit." 
Nonetheless,  our  Wall  Street  wizards  con- 
stantly assail  deficits  as  business  losses,  to 
score  a  quick  debating  point  on  the  unwary 
by  reasoning  from  a  false  premise.  Honest 
ideological  opposition  to  government  spend- 
ing would  be  more  decorous  if  it  did  not 
invent  phony  parallels. 

Invariably,  also,  the  Reagan  Range 
Riders,  with  the  Treasury  Secretary  the 
star  offender,  misread  government  expendi- 
tures as  the  "cause"  of  inflation.  Casey 
Stengel  would  have  marveled  at  this  amaz- 
ing knack  for  reading  things  backwards! 
Government  outlays  rise  as  a  consequence 
of  inflation;  they  are  the  victim  far  more 
than  the  cause.  Every  time  the  price  of 
paper  clips,  desks,  etc.  goes  up— not  to  men- 
tion military  hardware,  which  will  certainly 
scoot  skyward— it  costs  the  government 
more  to  do  exactly  the  same  today  that  it 
did  yesterday.  If  1962  prices  still  prevailed— 
the  President  is  fond  of  invoking  the  '60s 
for  his  weird  uncorrected  numbers— the 
1982  projected  budget  outlays  would  not  be 
$710  billion  but  only  about  $240  billion.  The 
Reagan  communicants  refuse  to  face  this 
evident  fact  of  life. 

Inflation  is  a  market  phenomenon,  a  hap- 
pening in  the  private  sector  in  the  prices  of 
the  goods  we  buy.  If  the  price  zoom  is  a 
result  of  too  much  demand— and  that  is 
definitely  not  the  story  in  autos,  housing, 
steel— then  the  President  should  be  urging 
all  of  us  to  buy  less  and  even  raising  taxes 
to  forestall  market  demainds,  instead  of  ex- 
tolling his  ideological  switch  from  a  govern- 
ment to  a  private  fizzless  binge.  Yet  budget 
pruning  is  the  "antidote"  for  inflation  being 
purveyed  in  our  highest  political  circles.  We 
must  pray  that  the  quality  of  military 
thought  is  not  equally  convoluted  should 
matters  ever  come  to  a  calamitous  pass. 

While  charging  that  excess  government 
spending  bears  the  onus  for  inflation,  the 
FYesident's  staff  might  consider  escaping 
the  tedium  of  its  busywork  propaganda  by 
studying  coUectivist  economies  where,  de- 
spite government  control  of  every  major  ac- 


tivity, the  price  performance  generally  out- 
shines ours.  It  can  hardly  be  the  size  of  the 
budget,  therefore,  that  determines  the  infla- 
tion jolt.  But  the  President  continues  to  or- 
chestrate the  myth  that  chopping  the  gov- 
ernment's GNP  purchases  from  22  to  18  per- 
cent will  wring  miracles  on  prices.  Or  that 
cutting  $13  billion  more  out  of  the  $710  bil- 
lion will  extinguish  our  pains  although  in  a 
$3  trillion  GNP  this  comes  to  less  than  one 
half  of  one  per  cent.  It  is  on  such  trifles 
that  ponderous  editorials  are  written  and 
that  TV  pundits  misinform  millions  of  citi- 
zens. The  President,  too,  should  make  an 
honest  case  for  his  self-serving  theology 
which  evades  the  evidence. 

A  most  fashionable  belated  discovery  of 
the  Wall  Street  Intelligentsia  is  that  govern- 
ment borrowing  to  cover  deficits  collides 
with  monetary  policy,  and  pulls  up  interest 
rates.  The  wisdom  of  the  Street,  transmit- 
ted by  our  Treasury  sages,  is  that  closing 
the  deficit  gap  will  send  interest  rates  tum- 
bling. 

How  insulting  to  our  intelligence.  Reduc- 
tions in  government  expenditure,  besides  in- 
evitably creating  more  unemployment,  are  a 
means  of  replacing  Federal  spending  with 
private  splashing  among  the  upper-bracket 
Reaganites  benefiting  from  the  Administra- 
tion's tax  cut  for  the  opulent.  The  Reagan 
Rampagers  are  themselves  the  "authority" 
for  the  theory  that  supply-side  tax  cuts, 
tilted  toward  their  pocketbooks.  will  un- 
leash a  burst  of  plant  modernization  out- 
lays. Assigning  even  a  modicum  of  credibil- 
ity to  the  wild  supply-side  claims,  and  using 
the  most  elementary  economic  analysis,  it  is 
clear  that  the  replacement  of  public  by  pri- 
vate borrowing  will  dump  us  back  in  the 
high  interest  pit.  On  deficits,  interest  rates, 
supply-side  economics,  and  monetary  policy 
cum  inflation,  distortion  rides  far  and  fast 
on  the  Reagan  White  House  range. 

In  voicing  what  Vice  President  George 
Bush  once  aptly  called  ""voodoo  economics," 
Murray  Weidenbaum,  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  a  long-time  adamant  foe  of  business  and 
environmental  regulation,  counseled  recent- 
ly: "Don't  stand  there,  undo  something." 
Suppose  we  gave  him  his  head  and  eliminat- 
ed every  regulation  he  deems  noxious.  What 
does  our  friend  propose  for  an  encore?  A 
regulatory  abandonment  is  a  one-shot 
affair.  Inflation  represents  an  ongoing  mis- 
match of  money  incomes  and  productivity. 

But  let's  assume  Weidenbaum  has  stum- 
bled onto  something  profound— which  I 
don't  remotely  believe.  "Then  I  propose  that 
we  instantly  abandon  all  regulations  and  si- 
multaneously raise  all  rates  of  pay,  this  very 
afternoon,  a  billionfold.  Why  not?  Between 
budget  cuts  and  the  Federal  Reserve  as  our 
guardian  angel,  and  without  regulations,  in- 
flation would  disappear.  Consider  the  world 
of  bliss:  no  more  taxes,  no  more  speeches  by 
the  Fh"esident  on  government  expenditures, 
no  more  acerbic  confrontations  in  Washing- 
ton. With  practically  everyone  a  billionaire, 
nobody  would  care  about  the  mess.  Most  of 
us  would  be  quite  willing  to  adopt  a  vast 
number  of  welfare  clients,  even  though  no 
regulation  required  us  to  do  so. 

Such  are  the  absurd  dregs  on  which  our 
inflation  dialogue  churns.  Stem  theatrical 
posturings.  ideological  ramblings.  nonsense, 
bamboozlement,  flim-flammery  are  the 
order  of  the  day— and  proof  of  the  Reagan- 
Regan  utter  misperception  of  our  stagfla- 
tion malaise.  The  fatcats,  notwithstanding 
their  tax  bonanza,  must  eventually  become 
disenchanted  by  an  American  Thatcherism 
that  promotes  human  misery  in  the  form  of 
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income  losses,  unemployment,  inflation,  and 
sick  financial  markets. 

Reagan-Regan  do  have  an  unconscious  In- 
comes Policy:  dry  up  sales,  drive  up  interest 
rates,  narrow  production  volume,  and  there- 
by force  labor  to  accept  lower  pay  increases. 
A  conscious,  rational  approach  without  the 
crying  distress  would  be  better.  But  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  like  Britain's  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher,  feels  that  health  and 
strength,  and  a  vibrant  economy,  are  the 
children  of  chronic  sickness  and  despair.  No 
sacrifice,  the  President  really  avers,  is  too 
great  for  the  underprivileged  to  bear  so  that 
others  can  wear  designer  clothes  and  vaca- 
tion on  their  Califomla  range. 

Unfortunately,  we  must  be  prepared  for 
even  more  inane  answers  to  our  national 
economic  disorders.  Supply-siders,  who 
roped  Reagan  with  the  tax  cut  knots,  are 
now  foisting  on  the  hapless  President  a  pro- 
posal to  restore  the  gold  standard.  Since  the 
tax  cut  has  not  yet  landed  us  in  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  they  are  designing  a  gold  chariot 
to  get  us  there,  mounted  of  course  on 
square  wheels.  Congressman  Jack  Kemp  of 
New  York,  whose  football  agility  has  pre- 
pared him  as  admirably  as  any  actor  for  eco- 
nomic leadership,  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  to  take  the  reins  in  this  act.  When  it 
creates  enough  havoc  or  loses  its  glitter  the 
spotlight  can  always  tum  to  witchcraft  or 
wampum  swapping  or  sawbone  surgery  or 
goldsmith  banking.  All  are  ancient  enough 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  declare  them 
innovative  ideas.  Some  circus!* 


I  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Public  Assistance  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  serve,  will  be  able  to  consider 
this  legislation  in  the  near  future.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE 

BURIAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    SSI 

BENEFICIARIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
amend  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  conccmiiig  eligibility  for  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits.  This 
legislation  proposes  to  exclude  from 
the  calculation  of  an  individual's 
assets  for  SSI  benefits  a  burial  plot 
and  certain  funds  set  aside  for  burial 
expenses,  but  not  in  excess  of  $1,500 
per  person. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses a  problem  caused  by  recent 
regulatory  changes  which  were  made 
without  due  regard  for  their  impact. 
Having  burial  arrangements  is  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  many  people, 
and  a  cause  for  peace  of  mind.  Recent- 
ly, however,  many  SSI  recipients  have 
received  notice  that  they  are  no  longer 
eligible  for  SSI  because  they  have 
burial  plots  which  cause  their  re- 
sources to  exceed  the  SSI  eligibility 
limits.  They  are,  in  effect,  being  forced 
to  choose  between  funcis  set  aside  for 
burial  arrangements  or  SSI  benefits. 

Most  of  us  have  received  letters 
from  concerned  SSI  beneficiaries 
faced  with  this  terrible  choice.  The 
bill  introduced  today  would  correct 
this  problem,  and  cost  the  taxpayers 
less  than  $1  million  a  year.  We  would 
thus  avoid  giving  many  elderly  an  in- 
humane ultimatum. 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  VETERAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) is  recognized  for  5  min  ^tes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Veterans  Day  this  year  marks  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  return  of 
the  observance  to  November  11.  this 
year  the  Nation  pays  tribute  to  the 
1.018.000  Americans  who  died  In  the 
defense  of  their  country  in  all  Ameri- 
can wars  since  1776. 

Veterans  Day  has  been  established 
by  Congress  to  honor  Americans  who 
served  in  our  Armed  Forces  in  defense 
of  freedom  all  over  the  world.  Veter- 
ans Day  deserves  the  highest  recogni- 
tion for  those  who  have  given  their 
time  and  talents,  and  in  many  cases, 
their  lives  to  secure  and  strengthen 
liberty  and  freedom  for  America  and 
the  free  world.  Those  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  during  a  time  of  war 
rendered  a  special  service  to  the 
Nation  which  entitles  them  to  special 
consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  session  of 
the  Congress  we  have  approved  rights, 
benefits  and  medical  services  for  our 
veterans  in  recognition  of  their  special 
contribution  to  the  national  interest 
through  their  military  service.  Within 
budget  limitations  imposed  earlier  this 
year,  the  Congress  has  enacted  three 
major  bills  that  will  greatly  benefit 
veterans.  Our  veterans  and  the  public 
should  be  made  aware  of  what  we 
have  done  for  them.  This  has  been  the 
year  of  the  veteran,  and  we  can  be 
proud  of  the  record  we  have  accom- 
plished together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  major  provisions  of 
these  bills  are  as  follows: 
Major  Provisions  of  Public  Law  97-37— 
THE  Former  Prisoner  of  War  Behetits 
Act  of  1981 

Provides  priority  hospital  care  and  outpa- 
tient treatment  to  former  prisoners-of-war. 

Provides  service-connected  benefits  for 
former  prisoners-of-war  for  psychosis  and 
any  of  the  anxiety  states  (including  post- 
traumatic stress  neurosis). 

Reduces  from  six  months  to  thirty  days 
the  requisite  prisoner-of-war  incarceration 
period  for  presumptions  relating  to  certain 
disabilities  and  diseases. 

Requires  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  maintain  a  centralized  record  of 
claims  of  former  prisoners-of-war  and  of  the 
disposition  of  such  claims. 

Defines  the  term  "former  prlsoners-of- 
war"  to  Include  persons  who,  during  active 
service  during  a  period  other  than  a  period 
of  war,  are  held  under  circumstances  that 
the  Administrator  finds  comparable  to  in- 
ternment during  a  period  of  war. 

Provides  authority  for  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  establish  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Former  Prisoners-of-War  to 


advise  him  on  matters  relating  to  this  group 
of  veterans. 

Major  Provisions  of  Pijblic  Law  97-66- 
Veterans'  Disability  Compensation. 
Housing  and  Memorial  Benefits  Amend- 
ments of  1981 

Increases  disability  compensation  and  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  by 
an  average  11.2  percent  effective  October  1. 
1981.  for  over  2V2  million  veterans  and  de- 
pendents. 

Requires  the  Administrator  to  include  In 
the  annual  budget  any  plans  to  make  major 
reductions  in  personnel  or  to  close  VA  of- 
fices. Provides  that  such  plans  cannot  be  im- 
plemented until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
fiscal  year  thereby  giving  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  take  legislative  action  to  pre- 
vent such  closings  or  reductions. 

Prevents  the  VA  from  using  medical  care 
funds  to  conduct  cost  comparison  studies  re- 
lated to  contracting-out  of  functions  now 
being  performed  in-house  at  local  VA  hospi- 
tals. 

Requires  OMB  to  certify  that  appropri- 
ated funding  and  personnel  ceilings  have 
been  provided  to  VA  for  medical  programs. 
Increases  the  one-time  automobile  allow- 
ance for  certain  service-connected  veterans 
from  $3,800  to  $4,400. 

Extends  eligibility  to  adaptive  equipment 
for  automobiles  where  a  veteran's  service- 
connected  disability  impairs  his  ability  to 
operate  the  vehicle  without  such  equip- 
ment. The  State  licensing  authority  and  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  must  certify  that 
such  equipment  is  required  for  the  issuance 
of  the  operator's  license. 

Increases  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance for  active  military  personnel  and  Vet- 
erans' Group  Life  Insurance  coverage  from 
$20,000  to  $35,000  effective  December  I, 
1981. 

Permits  GI  insurance  to  be  paid  in  a  lump 
sum  when  an  insured  veteran  fails  to  desig- 
nate a  method  of  payment. 

Increases  the  specially  adapted  housing 
assistance  grant  for  "wheelchair  homes" 
from  $30,000  to  $32,500. 

Clarifies  the  intent  of  Congress  in  barring 
VA  benefits  to  members  of  the  All-Volun- 
teer Forces  who  fail  to  complete  at  least  24 
months  of  their  obligated  service. 

Prevents  certain  single  veterans  from 
losing  pension  while  undergoing  rehabilita- 
tion at  a  VA  medical  facility. 

Major  Provisions  of  Pubuc  Law  97-72— 

Veterans'   Health   Care.   Training,   and 

Small  Business  Loan  Act  of  1981 

Requires  that  the  VA  operate  not  less 

than  90,000  hospital  and  nursing  home  care 

beds  and  maintain  the  availability  of  such 

additional  beds  and  facilities  to  fulfill  VA's 

contingency  responsibilities  for  assistance  to 

the  Department  of  Defense. 

Extends  the  period  of  the  Psychological 
Readjustment  Counseling  Program  (Vet 
Centers)  until  September  30.  1984. 

Establishes  priority  inpatient  and  outpa- 
tient care  for  certain  Vietnam  veterans  ex- 
posed to  Agent  Orange  and  for  those  veter- 
ans exposed  to  radiation  at  Nagasaki  and 
Hiroshima  and  in  subsequent  nuclear  test- 
ing. 

Grants  authority  for  the  expansion  of  the 
scope  of  the  Agent  Orange  epidemiological 
study  required  by  Public  Law  96-151. 

Provides  effective  January  1.  1982,  that 
the  delimiting  period  for  Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans who  have  remaining  entitlement  and 
whose  GI  Bill  delimiting  period  would  have 
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events  will  include 
Solehin  Divine  Liturgy  of  Thanks- 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday, 
15,  at  St.  Joseph's  Ukraini- 
Cathblic  Church,  5000  North  Cum- 
Avenue,  Chicago,  lU.,  followed 
dinner  at  Thirteen  Colonies 
hall, 
ext^d   my  sincerest  congratula- 
Rev.  Joseph  Shary,   pastor, 
Leonard  Korchinski,  copas- 
ivell  as  to  all  of  the  church 
on    their   outstanding    and 
efforts  to  maintain  St.  Jo- 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  as  a 
inspiration  in  our  Northwest 
Ch  cago  community, 
strength  of  the  church  and  the 
contributed  mightily  to  the 
and  greatness  of  our  Nation, 
emphasis    of    St.    Joseph's 
Catholic  Church  on  these 
American  values  make  all 
nriembers  a  part  of  this  spendid 
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■,  a  statement  on  St.  Jo- 
Iver  jubilee  follows: 

s  To  Mark  Silver  Jubilee 

-St.  Joseph's  Ukrainian  Catholic 

commemorate  its  25th  Anniver- 

on  Sunday.  November  15,   1981. 

will  begin  with  procession  at  2:45 

will  escort  Bishop  Innocent  Hilar- 

.  OSBM,  and  other  clergy  and 

into    church    for    the    Solemn 

ijiturgy   of  Thanksgiving.   Concele- 

be  Rev.  Joseph  Shary.  pastor, 

Leonard   Korchinski.    co-pastor. 

will  be  further  marked  with  a 

at  Thirteen  Colonies  Banquet 

,.    500    people    are    expected    to 

Chairman    of    the    celebration    is 

Diduch;    co-chairman    is    Bohdan 


will 


villi 


Orer 


.^._s  Ukrainian  Parish  is  an  East- 
Catholic  Church  under  the  Pope  of 


Rome.  The  parishioners  observe  the  ancient 
Byzantine  ritual  which  they  received  from 
Greek  missionaries  and  officially  adopted  In 
the  year  988  during  the  hegemony  of 
Kievan  Prince,  Vladimir  the  Great.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  people  at  that  time  was  Old 
Slavonic.  Today  the  people  observe  the 
ritual  in  Ukrainian  and  English. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  immigrant 
Ukrainians  who  came  to  Chicago  settled  in 
the  area  of  Chicago  and  Western  Avenues 
and  developed  St.  Nicholas  Parish,  which 
today  is  the  Cathedral  Parish  of  the  Ukrain- 
isms  in  the  midwest  and  west.  Then  in  the 
1950's  a  need  arose  for  another  church  on 
the  northwest  side.  The  late  Metropolitan 
Constantine  Bohachevsky  of  Philadelphia, 
spiritual  leader  of  the  Ukrainian  Church  in 
the  United  States,  sent  Fr.  Joseph  Shary  to 
organize  St.  Joseph's  Parish. 

Pr.  Joseph  Shary  was  bom  in  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey.  He  was  ordained  a  Ukrainian 
Catholic  priest  in  1950  and  served  parishes 
in  both  Aubum,  N.Y.  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
In  1956  he  came  to  Chicago  and  has  been 
here  ever  since. 

The  first  parish  Mass  was  celebrated  in  St. 
Benedict's  Church  on  August  12,  1956.  The 
first  parishioners  were  Paul  and  Mary  Pes- 
chyn,  Harry  Matviuw.  Anna  Kurta,  Cather- 
ine and  Emily  Malashko,  and  Anna  Kykta. 
The  following  day  Fr.  Shary  met  with  six 
families  who  were  to  be  the  founders  of  St. 
Joseph's  Parish.  They  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Zdeblick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gawa- 
luck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Marlnoff,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Kuzma,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Gawaluch,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J. 
Sawklw. 

The  following  Sunday  about  60  parishion- 
ers met  in  the  Marian  Chapel  at  Our  Lady 
of  Victory  Church.  Then  on  August  26,  1956 
the  parishioners  gathered  for  Liturgy  in  the 
lobby  of  St.  Patrick's  High  School  at  Bel- 
mont and  Austin  Avenues.  That  is  where 
the  parish  remained  for  two  and  a  half 
years.  During  that  time  at  St.  Patrick's  over 
150  families  were  organized  Into  a  tight-knit 
dynamic  parish.  Three  organizations  were 
formed:  the  Altar  and  Rosary  Society,  with 
Mr.  Olga  Marinoff  the  first  President;  the 
Holy  Name  Society,  with  Rudolph  Presslak 
the  first  President;  the  parish  choir,  which 
was  Initially  directed  by  Father  Shary  and 
shortly  afterwards  fell  to  the  baton  of 
Julian  Poznlak. 

In  December  1958  an  all-purpose  building 
was  built  at  5016  N.  Cumberland  Road  and 
served  as  a  temporary  church  and  activities 
hall.  The  mortgage  was  liquidated  on  No- 
vember 3,  1963.  Services  were  held  In  the 
"old"  church  for  nineteen  years.  The  last 
Mass  was  celebrated  on  March  20,  1977. 
Then  on  Sunday,  May  22,  1977,  the  modem 
multi-domed  new  church  was  blessed  and 
dedicated  by  the  late  Bishop  Jaroslav 
Gabro. 

The  twenty-five  years  of  St.  Joseph's  were 
cram-packed  with  spiritual  history.  Parish 
life  was  replete  with  all  the  excitement  and 
vicissitudes  that  usually  accompany  growth. 
The  vital  statistics  as  of  October  1981  Indi- 
cated there  were  441  baptisms,  359  mar- 
riages and  387  funerals.  For  a  parish  the 
size  of  St.  Joseph  s  with  only  250  families 
this  is  quite  a  record.  The  parishioners  have 
much  to  be  proud  of  and  a  great  deal  to  be 
thankful  for.  The  pastor  reminded  his  flock: 
"All  our  endeavors  over  the  past  25  years 
have  been  for  the  greater  honor  and  glory 
of  God."» 


November  I  1981 

THE  RUSSIAN  "MENACE" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
seldom  have  we  seen  the  kind  of 
unease  and  alarm  that  has  seized  the 
world— and  Increasingly,  our  own 
country— as  we  are  seeing  today. 

Economically,  we  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  struggling  and  juggling  to 
find  stability  and  prosperity— wonder- 
ing if  the  only  way  to  that  happy  state 
is  to  pass  through  another  Great  De- 
pression, to  be  shorn  again  of  wealth 
and  dreams.  We  wonder:  Have  we  lost 
the  secret— has  the  world  changed 
that  much,  or  have  we  forgotten  the 
hard-won  lessons  of  Lord  Keynes? 

Politically,  we  see  the  steady  erosion 
of  alliances  like  NATO— France  having 
withdrawn  long  since  to  go  its  own 
way,  Greece  having  elected  a  govern- 
ment that  is  not  well  disposed  toward 
the  alliance,  and  the  opposition  in 
Great  Britain  espousing  a  program  to 
eliminate  any  effective  British  help. 

On  our  television  screens  we  see 
great  demonstrations  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  fear  holo- 
caust—frightened by  a  casual  remark 
by  President  Reagan  that  he  thinks  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  escape  a  nuclear  assault, 
even  in  the  case  a  tactical  atomic  war 
happened  to  devastate  Europe.  We  in 
turn  are  sobered  by  new  estimates  of 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  would  die  in  a  nuclear  exchange. 
We  see  the  Secretary  of  Defense  sol- 
emnly assuring  us  that  he  thinks  the 
Russians  are  preparing  for  a  general 
nuclear  war— Armageddon.  I  offer  for 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  today's  Washington  Post. 
Toll  in  A- War  Is  Estimated 

"Hundreds  of  Millions"  Might  Die  in 

North  America  Attack 

(By  George  C.  Wilson,  Washington  Post 

staff  writer) 

A  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  North  Ameri- 
can could  kill  "hundreds  of  millions"  of 
people  In  what  would  be  "the  greatest  catas- 
trophe In  history  by  many  orders  of  magni- 
tude," Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  said  yesterday. 

Jones  painted  that  grim  picture  under 
what  he  called  "the  worst  conditions "  when 
asked  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee yesterday  to  estimate  the  casualties 
from  "an  all-out  nuclear  exchange"  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sen.  Claibome  Pell  of  Rhode  Island, 
senior  Democrat  on  the  committee,  asked 
that  and  related  questions  of  Jones  and  De- 
fense Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  as 
the  senator  probed  the  implications  of 
President  Reagan's  rearmament  drive. 

Weinberger  declined  to  estimate  the  casu- 
alties from  a  nuclear  war,  telling  the  com- 
mittee that  although  there  are  organiza- 
tions that  seem  to  do  little  else  but  make 
such  estimates,  he  did  not  know  of  one  he 
could  give  as  authoritative. 
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The  defense  secretary  similarly  stiff- 
armed  questions  about  whether  he  believed 
the  United  States  could  win  a  nuclear  war, 
confining  his  answers  on  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's philosophy  to  the  Intention  of  de- 
terring war  by  strengthening  the  American 
military. 

But  Weinberger  told  the  committee  that 
the  Soviets  "by  their  actions  must  think  it's 
winnable.  .  .  ." 

"When  you  look  at  the  arsenal  they  have 
amassed  over  more  than  21  years,"  Wein- 
berger said,  "I  have  to  conclude  that  that  is 
the  assumption  which  underlies  all  of  their 
thinking." 

Pell,  In  nothing  the  huge  nuclear  arsenals 
that  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  building,  recalled  to  Weinberger 
former  Soviet  premier  Nikita  Khrushchev's 
rhetorical  question:  "Why  make  the  rubble 
bounce?" 

Weinberger  said  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  not  striving  for  military  "superiority" 
over  the  Soviet  Union  but  Just  wants  to 
"regain  enough  strength  so  we  can  deter  an 
attack  upon  us.  That  Is  all  we  seek." 

Asked  by  Sen.  Joseph  R.  Blden  Jr.  (D- 
Del.)  whether  it  was  realistic  to  assume  that 
a  nuclear  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  last  a  long  time, 
Weinberger  replied  that  "the  Soviets  have  a 
retiring  capability  and  a  virtually  unlimited 
supply  of  missiles." 

Ref  iring  In  that  context  means  launching 
one  missile  after  another  from  the  same 
silo.  A  "cold  launch  "  keeps  the  launching 
equipment  from  being  bumed  so  it  can  be 
used  again  within  a  short  time.  The  arms 
control  agreement  SALT  II  would  limit 
launchers  deployed  on  both  sides,  not  the 
missiles  for  them. 

"I  don't  know  if  it's  realistic"  to  assume 
nuclear  war  would  last  more  than  several 
days.  Weinberger  told  Blden,  'but  If  this  is 
the  situation  we  are  faced  with,  you  cannot 
hope  to  deal  with  it  or  to  deter  attack  unless 
you  have  the  kind  of  capability  that  will 
enable  you  to  respond."  He  said  it  appears 
the  Soviets  "are  at  least  planning  more  than 
one  strike." 

Weinberger  said  the  president's  six-year 
program  foi  strengthening  the  nation's  nu- 
clear forces  would  provide  the  needed  deter- 
rence. Reagan  plans  to  build  100  Bl  borrib- 
ers;  deploy  100  MX  missiles.  Inserting  up  to 
half  of  them  In  existing  Titan  or  Minute- 
man  silos;  put  nuclear  cruise  missiles  in  the 
noses  of  attack  submarines,  and  upgrade  the 
warning  and  command  network. 

The  administration's  negotiating  position 
with  the  Soviets  on  arms  reduction  would  be 
"weaJcened  very  severely"  if  Congress  reject- 
ed the  president's  Bl  or  MX  proposal,  Wein- 
berger said. 

Weinberger  told  the  committee  that  last 
Sunday's  Washington  Post  story  suggesting 
that  the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia 
were  putting  together  a  massive  military 
command  network  without  the  Senate 
knowing  about  it  "came  out  of  whole  cloth. 
Nothing  was  kept  from  the  Senate.  There  is 
no  secret  treaty."  He  added  that  it  would  be 
logical,  however,  for  U.S.  forces  to  use  facili- 
ties In  Saudi  Arabia  if  they  were  sent  th6re 
to  protect  the  oil  fields. 

What  is  our  response  to  all  of  this? 
Nothing  coherent. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  engaged  in 
a  pettifogging  war  with  the  White 
House  bureaucracy  over  who  should 
have  influence  over  the  shaping  of  for- 
eign policy.  He  makes  statements  that 
are  regularly  contradicted  by  the  Sec- 


retary of  Defense,  and  vice  versa.  The 
President  says  one  thing,  then  an- 
other, and  his  Cabinet  yet  another. 

This  is  no  time  for  confusion,  but 
the  confusion  is  everywhere,  and  it  is 
real.  The  administration  has  no  policy, 
and  has  not  even  an  apparatus  for 
making  policy. 

We  are  treated  to  a  good  cop/bad 
cop  routine. 

The  President  warns  us  that  the 
Russians  are  spending  unprecedented 
amounts  to  build  an  unprecedented 
war  machine,  which  his  Secretary  of 
Defense  says  they  aim  to  use. 

Alarmed,  the  SALT  II  Treaty  is  to 
be  avoided,  they  say.  The  whole  proc- 
ess must  begin  anew,  they  say.  That  is 
the  tough  cop  of  the  Reagan  camp 
speaking. 

The  tough  cop  goes  on  to  say  that 
Europeans  should  not  buy  Siberian 
gas  lest  they  become  too  dependent  on 
the  ambitious  Russians.  The  Russians 
are  warned:  Stay  out  of  Poland.  And 
the  whole  world  is  told  the  United 
States  wiU  spend  unprecedented 
amounts  of  money  on  a  new  genera- 
tion of  arms,  to  catch  up  with  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  this  adminis- 
tration cancels  the  grain  embargo,  not 
only  cancels  it  but  arranges  unprece- 
dented new  sales  to  the  Russians. 
Then  they  agree  to  seek  pipeline 
equipment  to  build  the  very  pipeline 
that  Europe  is  warned  not  to  use.  And 
they  agree  to  sell  practically  any  kind 
of  technology  to  the  Russians.  If  we 
are  afraid  of  Russian  military  might, 
why  are  we  also  giving  them  the  vital 
ingredients  of  economic  strength  that 
lies  behind  military  strength?  If  we 
are  fearful  of  them,  why  are  we  build- 
ing them  up? 

Our  only  response  to  any  problem 
anywhere— Middle  East  or  wherever— 
seems  to  be  to  sell  them  more  arms, 
and  make  a  new  threat,  a  threat  that 
we  lack  the  ability  to  back  up.  We  are 
retreating  to  the  days  of  Dulles:  build- 
ing a  trip-wire  world  of  threat  and 
counterthreat— when  we  know  very 
well  that  the  danger  grows  every  day. 

What  our  policy  has  not  answered  is 
the  vital  question:  Do  the  Russians 
want  war  any  more  than  we  do? 

If  they  want  war,  then  there  is  noth- 
ing we  can  do  but  arm  against  that 
fateful  day.  But  curiously,  our  arms 
buildup  is  not  matched  by  any  civil  de- 
fense commitment.  Our  warnings  are 
not  matched  by  efforts  to  stop  the 
trade  that  builds  Russian  technology 
and  economic  strength.  Our  military 
forces  are  given  no  coherent  mission 
to  prepare  for,  and  our  people  are  not 
told  just  what  the  threat  is. 

If  the  Russians  want  to  avoid  war,  as 
surely  we  do,  then  the  policy  should 
logically  be  to  maintain  our  strength 
and  vigilance,  and  to  seek  negotiations 
to  cut  down  the  zones  of  conflict  and 
danger.  That  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
policy  that  was  followed  by  Jimmy 


Carter— who  began  a  military  buildup 
and  at  the  same  time  pursued  strategic 
arms  limitation.  It  was  and  remains  a 
sane  policy— a  policy  that  seeks  to  pre- 
serve our  interests  and  our  options, 
but  at  the  same  time  seeks  ways  to 
lessen  the  danger. 

But  the  Reagan  administration 
cannot  bring  itself  to  decide.  Do  the 
Russians  want  to  avoid  war  or  do  they 
want  to  provoke  war?  And  since  the 
Reagan  administration  cannot  bring 
itself  to  decide  that,  we  are  treated  to 
the  good  cop/bad  cop  routine  In  which 
a  policy  stated  one  day  is  renoimced 
the  next,  in  which  the  explanations 
grow  more  and  more  bizarre,  and  final- 
ly in  which  the  terror  grows  ever 
greater.  In  this  bedlam  comes  a  voice 
of  reason,  sobriety,  and  responsibility, 
a  brilliant  article  by  the  distinguished 
George  Kennan  in  the  New  Yorker  of 
November  2: 

Two  Views  or  the  Soviet  Problem 
(By  George  Kennan) 

Looking  back  over  the  whole  course  of  the 
differences  between  my  own  view  of  East- 
West  relations  and  the  views  of  my  various 
critics  and  opponents  in  recent  years,  I  have 
to  conclude  that  the  differences  have  been, 
essentially,  not  ones  of  interpretation  of 
phenomena  whose  reality  we  all  agree  on 
but,  rather,  differences  over  the  nature  and 
significance  of  the  observable  phenomena 
themselves— in  other  words,  differences  not 
about  the  meaning  of  what  we  see  but, 
rather,  about  what  It  is  that  we  see  in  the 
first  place. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  first  with  the  exam- 
ple of  our  differing  views  of  the  nature  of 
the  Soviet  regime. 

My  opponents,  if  I  do  not  misinterpret 
their  position,  see  the  Soviet  leaders  as  a 
group  of  men  animated  primarily  by  a 
desire  to  achieve  further  expansion  of  their 
effective  power,  and  this  at  the  expense  of 
the  Independence  and  the  liberties  of  other 
people— at  the  expense  of  the  stability,  and 
perhaps  the  peace,  of  intemational  life. 
They  see  these  men  as  pursuing  a  reckless 
and  gigantic  buildup  of  their  own  armed 
forces— a  buildup  of  such  dimensions  that  it 
cannot  be  explained  by  defensive  consider- 
ations alone  and  must  therefore,  it  Is  rea- 
soned, reflect  aggressive  ones.  They  see 
them  as  eager  to  bring  other  countries,  in 
the  Third  World  and  elsewhere,  under  their 
domination,  in  order  to  use  those  countries 
as  pawns  against  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  of  the  Western  alliance;  and 
they  see  the  situations  existing  today  in 
such  places  as  Angola  and  Ethiopia  and  Af- 
ghanistan as  examples  of  the  dangerous  suc- 
cess of  these  endeavors.  My  opponents 
reject  the  suggestion  that  Soviet  policy 
might  be  motivated  in  any  important  degree 
by  defensive  considerations.  In  their  view, 
the  Soviet  leaders  do  not  feel  politically  en- 
circled or  in  any  other  way  significantly 
threatened.  And  though  it  is  recognized 
that  Moscow  faces  serious  internal  prob- 
lems, it  is  not  thought  that  these  problems 
impose  any  very  serious  limitations  on  the 
freedom  of  the  regime  to  pursue  aggressive 
external  intentions. 

What  emerges  from  this  vision  is,  of 
course,  an  image  of  the  Soviet  regime  not 
greatly  different  from  the  image  of  the  Nazi 
regime  as  it  existed  shortly  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Second  World  War.  This  being 
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is  not  surprising  that  the  conclu- 
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his.  as  I  say.  is  what  I  believe  my 
see  when  they  turn  their  eyes  in 
of  the  Kremlin.  What  I  see  is 
quite  different.  I  see  a  group  of 
len— elderly  men,   for  the  most 
whoie  choices  and  possibilities  are  se- 
cond trained.  I  see  these  men  as  pris- 
r^any  circumstances:  prisoners  of 
past   and   their  country's   past: 
of    the    antiquated    ideology    to 
extreme   sense   of   orthodoxy 
prisoners  of  the  rigid  system  of 
has  given  them  their  authority: 
■s.  too.  of  certain  ingrained  pecu- 
the  Russian  statesmanship  of 
the  congenital  sense  of  insecu- 
of  inner  self-confidence,  the 
the  foreigner  and  the  foreigner's 
passion  for  secrecy,  the  neurotic 
p^etration  by  other  powers  into 
to  their  borders,  and  a  persistent 
I  esulting  from  all  these  other  fac- 
o^-erdo    the    creation    of    military 
see  here  men  deeply  preoccu- 
their  Czarist  Russian  predeces- 
questions   of   prestige— preoccu- 
in  many  instances,  with  the  ap- 
Lhan  with  the  realities.  I  do  not 
Ls  men  anxious  to  expand  their 
the  direct   use  of   their  armed 
although  they  could  easily  be  fright- 
I  aking  actions  that  would  seem  to 
aim.  I  see  them  as  indeed  con- 
rather  naturally  concerned— to 
influence  among  Third  World 
This   neither   surprises   me   nor 
Most  great  powers  have  similar 
the  methods  adopted  by  the 
Union  are  not  very  different  from 
adopted  by  some  of  the  others.  Be- 
has  distinguished  these  Soviet 
historically  viewed,  seems  to  be  not 
but  precisely  their  lack  of  it.  I 
recent  Soviet  achievements  in  this  di- 
would  remotely  outweigh  the 
I  ires    of    the    postwar    period;    in 
in  China,  and  in  Egypt, 
beyond  that,  a  wish  to  expand  one's 
not  the  same  thing  as  a  wish  to 
formal  limits  of  one's  power  and 
responsibilty.    This    I    do    not    think    the 
Soviet  leaqers  at  all  wish  to  do.  Specifically, 


I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  they  are  at  all 
disposed  to  invade  Western  Europe  and 
thereby  to  take  any  further  parts  of  it  for- 
mally under  their  authority.  They  are 
having  trouble  enough  with  the  responsibil- 
ities they  have  already  undertaken  in  East- 
em  Europe.  They  have  no  reason  to  wish  to 
increase  these  burdens.  I  can  conceive  that 
there  might  be  certain  European  regions, 
outside  the  limits  of  their  present  hegemo- 
ny, where  they  would  be  happy,  for  defen- 
sive purposes,  to  have  some  sort  of  military 
control,  if  such  control  could  be  acquired 
safely  and  easily,  without  severe  disruption 
of  international  stability:  but  it  is  a  far  cry 
from  this  to  the  assumption  that  they 
would  be  disposed  to  Invade  any  of  these 
areas  out  of  the  blue.  In  peacetime,  at  the 
cost  of  unleashing  another  world  war. 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  men  do  Indeed 
consider  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  been  in- 
creasingly isolated  and  in  danger  of  encircle- 
ment by  hostile  powers  in  recent  years.  I  do 
not  see  how  they  could  otherwise  interpret 
the  American  military  relationship  with 
Iran  in  the  time  of  the  Shah  or  the  more 
recent  American  military  relationships  with 
Pakistan  and  China.  And  these.  I  believe, 
are  not  the  only  considerations  that  would 
limit  the  freedom  of  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
indulge  themselves  in  dreams  of  external 
expansion,  even  if  they  were  inclined 
toward  such  dreams.  They  are  obviously 
very  conscious  of  the  dangers  of  a  disinte- 
gration of  their  dominant  position  in  East- 
em  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Poland:  and 
this  not  because  they  have  any  conscious 
desire  to  mistreat  or  oppress  the  peoples  in- 
volved but  because  they  see  any  further  de- 
terioration of  the  situation  there  as  a  threat 
to  their  political  and  strategic  interests  in 
Germany— interests  that  are  unquestion- 
ably highly  defensive  in  origin. 

I  believe,  too,  that  internal  developments 
in  the  Soviet  Union  present  a  heavy  claim 
on  the  attention  and  the  priorities  of  the 
Soviet  leaders.  They  are  deeply  committed 
to  the  completion  of  their  existing  programs 
for  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  Soviet  peoples,  and  I  am  sure  that  they 
swe  very  seriously  concerned  over  the  nu- 
merous problems  that  have  recently  been 
impeding  that  completion:  the  perennial  ag- 
ricultural failures:  the  many  signs  of  public 
apathy,  demoralization,  drunkenness,  and 
labor  absenteeism;  the  imbalance  in  popula- 
tion growth  between  the  Russian  center  and 
the  non-Russian  periphery:  the  increasing 
shortage  of  skilled  labor:  and  the  wide- 
spread economic  corruption  and  indisci- 
pline. They  may  differ  among  themselves  as 
to  how  these  problems  should  be  ap- 
proached, but  I  doubt  whether  there  are 
any  of  them  who  think  that  the  problems 
could  be  solved  by  the  unleashing  of  an- 
other world  war.  I  emphatically  reject  the 
primitive  thesis,  drawn  largely  from  mis- 
leading and  outdated  nineteenth-century 
examples,  that  the  Kremlin  might  be  in- 
clined to  resort  to  war  as  a  means  of  resolv- 
ing its  internal  difficulties.  Nothing  in  Rus- 
sian history  or  psychology  supports  such  a 
thesis. 

In  saying  these  things,  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  there  exist,  interwoven  with  the 
rest  of  the  pattern  of  Soviet  diplomacy,  cer- 
tain disquieting  tendencies,  which  oblige 
Western  policymakers  to  exercise  a  sharp 
vigilance  even  as  they  pursue  their  efforts 
toward  peace.  I  believe  that  these  tenden- 
cies reflect  not  so  much  any  thirst  for  direct 
aggression  as  an  oversuspiciousness,  a  fear 
of  being  tricked  or  outsmarted,  an  exagger- 
ated sense  of  prestige,  and  an  interpretation 


of  Russia's  defensive  needs  so  extreme— so 
extravagant  and  so  far-reaching— that  it  be- 
comes in  itself  a  threat,  or  an  apparent 
threat,  to  the  security  of  other  nations. 
While  these  weaknesses  probably  affect  all 
Soviet  statesmen  to  one  extent  or  another, 
the  evidence  suggests  to  me  that  they  are 
concentrated  particularly  in  specific  ele- 
ments of  the  Soviet  power  structure— nota- 
bly, in  the  military  and  naval  commands,  in 
the  vast  police  establishment,  and  in  certain 
sections  of  the  Party  apparatus.  So  far, 
these  tendencies  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
dominated  Soviet  policy,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  decision  to  intervene  in  Afghani- 
stan—a decision  that  was  taken  in  some- 
what abnormal  circumstances  and  is  now,  I 
believe,  largely  recognized,  even  in  Moscow, 
as  a  mistake.  But  there  will  soon  have  to  be 
extensive  changes  in  the  occupjincy  of  the 
senior  political  positions  in  Moscow,  and 
Western  policymakers  should  consider  that 
a  Western  policy  that  offers  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  more  moderate  elements  in  the 
Soviet  hierarchy  must  inevitably  strengthen 
the  hand,  and  the  political  position,  of  those 
who  are  not  moderate  at  all. 

So  much,  then,  for  our  differences  of  view 
with  respect  to  the  Soviet  regime.  It  is  not 
unnatural  that  anyone  who  sees  the  phe- 
nomenon of  Soviet  power  so  differently 
from  certain  others  should  also  differ  from 
those  others  in  his  view  of  the  best  response 
to  it.  It  is  clear  that  my  opponents  see  the 
Soviet  regime  primarily  as  a  great,  immedi- 
ate, and  growing  military  danger,  and  that 
this  conditions  their  idea  of  the  best  re- 
sponse. I  have  no  argument  with  them 
about  the  existence  of  a  great  danger.  I  do 
differ  from  them  with  regard  to  the  causes 
of  this  danger.  I  see  these  causes  not  in  the 
supposed  "aggressiveness"  of  either  side  but 
in  the  weapons  race  itself.  I  see  it  in  the 
compulsions  that  this,  like  any  other  weap- 
ons race  between  sovereign  powers,  engen- 
ders within  all  the  participants.  I  see  it  in 
the  terrible  militarization  of  outlook  to 
which  this  sort  of  competition  conduces:  a 
species  of  obsession  which  causes  those  who 
have  succumbed  to  it  to  direct  their  vision 
and  their  efforts  exclusively  to  the  hopeless 
contingencies  of  military  conflict,  to  ignore 
the  more  helpful  ones  of  communication 
and  accommodation,  and  in  this  way  to  en- 
hance the  very  dangers  against  which  they 
fancy  themselves  to  be  working. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  prob- 
lems of  nuclear  weaponry,  I  shall  say  a  word 
about  the  military  balance  in  conventional 
weapons.  An  impression  has  been  created 
that  there  has  recently  been  a  new  and 
enormous  buildup  of  Soviet  conventional 
strength  on  the  European  Continent, 
changing  the  balance  of  forces  in  this  re- 
spect strongly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
West.  This  view  has  found  expression  in  the 
statements  of  a  number  of  distinguished 
Western  personalities.  I  cannot  flatly  deny 
the  correctness  of  this  thesis.  I  am  only  a 
private  citizen.  I  do  not  have  access  to  all 
the  information  at  the  disposition  of  the 
governments.  But,  with  all  respect  for  the 
sincerity  and  good  faith  of  those  who  ad- 
vance this  view,  I  am  disinclined  to  accept  it 
just  on  the  basis  of  their  say-so.  I  am  so  dis- 
inclined because  I  think  I  have  made  a  rea- 
sonable effort,  in  these  last  few  years,  to 
follow  such  information  as  appears  in  the 
press  and  the  other  media  about  the  mili- 
tary balance  and  I  find  this  body  of  infor- 
mation confused,  contradictory,  statistically 
questionable,  and  often  misleading.  Most  of 
it  seems  to  derive  from  data  leaked  to  the 
media  by  one  or  another  of  the  Western 
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military-intelligence  services,  and  one 
cannot  avoid  the  Impression  that  it  reflects 
a  tendency  to  paint  an  exaggerated  and 
frightening  picture  of  Soviet  capacities  and 
intentions— a  so-called  worst-case  image. 
This  is  done,  no  doubt,  partly  out  of  an  ex- 
cessive professional  prudence  but  partly, 
too,  I  am  afraid,  with  an  eye  to  the  reac- 
tions of  various  Western  parliamentary 
bodies,  which  require  to  l>e  frightened  (or  so 
it  is  believed)  before  they  will  make  reason- 
able appropriations  for  defense.  *  *  *  In 
terms  neither  of  the  number  of  divisions  nor 
of  total  manpower  nor  of  any  of  the  other 
major  indicators  does  the  information  now 
available  to  the  ordinary  newspaper  reader 
prove  that  the  balance  of  conventional  mili- 
tary strength  in  Central  Europe  is  signifi- 
cantly less  favorable  to  the  Western  side 
than  it  was  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  claim  that  the 
present  balance  is  satisfactory.  That  is  not 
my  contention.  Of  course  there  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  strength  on  the  Soviet  side.  Such 
a  preponderance  has  existed  since  the 
Second  World  War.  Of  course  it  is  not  desir- 
able. I  myself  favor  a  strengthening  of 
NATO's  conventional  capacities,  particular- 
ly if  the  strengthening  be  taken  to  mean  an 
improvement  of  morale,  of  discipline,  of 
training  and  alertness,  and  not  just  a  heap- 
ing up  of  fancy  and  expensive  new  equip- 
ment that  We  do  not  have  the  manpower  to 
operate  or  the  money  to  maintain.  But.  if 
this  strengthening  is  to  be  effected  I  think 
it  should  be  presented  and  defended  to  the 
public  as  a  normal  policy  of  prudence— a 
reasonable  long-term  precaution  in  a  trou- 
bled time— and  not  as  something  responding 
to  any  specific  threat  from  any  specific 
quarter.  The  Western  governments,  in  par- 
ticular, should  not  try  to  gain  support  for 
such  a  program  by  painting  on  the  wall  an 
exaggerated  and  unnecessarily  alarming 
image  of  Soviet  intentions  and  capacities. 
This  procedure  represents,  in  my  view,  an 
abuse  of  public  confidence,  and  one  that,  in 
the  end,  is  invariably  revenged. 

So  much  for  the  conventional  weapons. 
Now— with  a  sigh  aiid  a  sinking  of  the 
heart— for  the  nuclear  ones.  Here,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  I  have  differences  with  every 
single  one  of  the  premises  on  which  our  gov- 
ernment and  some  of  the  other  NATO  gov- 
erments  seem  to  act  in  designing  their  poli- 
cies in  this  field.  First,  of  all,  my  opponents 
seem  to  see  the  nuclear  explosive  as  just  a 
weapon  like  any  other  weapon,  only  more 
destructive:  and  they  think  that  because  it 
is  more  destructive  it  is  a  better  and  more 
powerful  weapon.  I  deny  that  the  nuclear 
explosive  is  a  proper  weapon.  It  conforms  in 
my  view,  to  none  of  the  criteria  traditional- 
ly applied  to  conventional  weapons.  It  can 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  It  cannot  \ie  used 
without  bringing  disaster  upon  everyone 
concerned.  I  regard  it  as  the  reflection  of  a 
vast  misunderstanding  of  the  true  purposes 
of  warfare  and  the  true  usefulness  of  weap- 
onry. 

My  opponents  see  the  Soviet  Union  as 
having  sought  and  achieved  some  sort  of 
statistical  superiority  over  the  NATO 
powers  in  this  kind  of  weaponry.  I  myself 
have  not  seen  the  evidence  that  it  has 
achieved  that  sort  of  superiority:  nor  do  I 
see  any  reason  to  assume  that  that  is  what 
it  would  like  to  do.  The  evidence  seems  to 
me  to  suggest  that  it  is  striving  for  what  it 
would  view  as  equivalence,  in  the  statistical 
sense— not  for  superiority.  My  opponents 
believe  that  differences  of  superiority  or  in- 
feriority, in  the  statistical  sense,  have  mean- 
ing: that  if  you  have  more  of  these  weapons 


than  your  adversary  has,  you  are  in  a 
stronger  position  to  stand  up  against  Intimi- 
dation or  against  an  actual  attack.  I  chal- 
lenge that  view.  I  submit  that  if  you  are 
talking,  as  all  of  us  are  talking  today,  about 
what  are  in  reality  grotesque  quantities  of 
overkill— arsenals  so  excessive  that  they 
would  suffice  to  destroy  the  adversary's 
homeland  many  times  over— statistical  dis- 
parities between  the  arsenals  on  the  two 
sides  are  quite  meaningless.  But  precisely 
that— the  absurd  excessiveness  of  the  exist- 
ing nuclear  arsenals— is  the  situation  we 
have  before  us. 

My  opponents  maintain  that  the  reason 
we  must  have  the  nuclear  weapons  is  that  in 
a  conflict  we  would  not  be  able  to  match  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  conventional  ones.  I 
would  say:  If  this  is  true,  let  us  correct  the 
situation  at  once.  Neither  in  respect  to  man- 
power nor  in  respect  to  industrial  potential 
are  we  lacking  in  the  means  to  put  up  con- 
ventional forces  fully  as  strong  as  those  de- 
ployed against  us  in  Europe. 

My  opponents  say:  We  must  have  these 
weapons  for  purposes  of  deterrence.  The  use 
of  this  term  carries  two  implications:  first, 
that  it  is  the  Russians  who  have  taken  the 
lead  in  the  development  of  these  weapons, 
and  that  we  are  only  reacting  to  what  they 
have  done:  and,  secondly,  that  the  Russians 
are  such  monsters  that  unless  they  are  de- 
terred they  would  assuredly  launch  upon  us 
a  nuclear  attack,  with  all  the  horrors  and 
sufferings  that  that  would  bring.  I  question 
both  these  implications:  and  I  question  in 
pariicular  the  wisdom  of  suggesting  the 
latter  implication  thousands  of  times  a  year 
to  the  general  public,  thus  schooling  the 
public  mind  to  believe  that  our  Soviet  adver- 
sary has  lost  every  semblance  of  humanity 
and  is  concerned  only  with  wreaking  unlim- 
ited destruction  for  destruction's  sake.  I  am 
not  sure,  furthermore,  that  the  stationing 
of  these  weapons  on  one's  territory  is  not 
more  of  a  provocation  of  their  use  by  others 
than  a  means  of  dissuading  others  from 
using  them.  I  have  never  been  an  advocate 
of  unilateral  disarmament,  and  I  see  no  ne- 
cessity for  anything  of  that  sort  today.  But 
I  must  say  that  if  we  Americans  had  no  nu- 
clear weapons  whatsoever  on  our  soil  in- 
stead of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  nuclear 
warheads  we  are  now  said  to  have  deployed. 
I  would  feel  the  future  of  my  children  and 
grandchildren  to  be  far  safer  than  I  do  at 
this  moment:  for  if  there  is  any  incentive 
for  the  Russians  to  use  such  weapons 
against  us.  it  surely  comes  in  overwhelming 
degree— probably,  in  fact,  entirely— from 
our  own  enormous  deployment  of  them. 

Finally,  there  are  many  people  who  con- 
sider it  useless,  or  even  undesirable,  to  try 
to  get  rid  of  these  weapons  entirely,  and  be- 
lieve that  a  satisfactory  solution  can  some- 
how be  found  by  halfway  measures  of  one 
sort  or  another— agreements  that  would 
limit  their  numtwrs  or  their  destructiveness 
or  the  areas  of  their  deployment.  Such  spec- 
ulations come  particularly  easily  to  a  gov- 
ernment such  as  our  own,  which  has  long 
regarded  nuclear  weapons  as  essential  to  its 
defensive  posture  and  has  not  been  willing 
to  contemplate  a  future  without  them.  I 
have  no  confidence  in  any  of  these  schemes. 
I  see  the  danger  not  in  the  number  or  qual- 
ity of  the  weapons  or  in  the  intentions  of 
those  who  hold  them  but  in  the  very  exist- 
ence of  weapons  of  this  nature,  regardless  of 
whose  hands  they  are  in.  I  believe  that  until 
we  consent  to  recognize  that  the  nuclear 
weapons  we  hold  in  our  own  hands  are  as 
much  a  danger  to  us  as  those  that  repose  in 
the  hands  of  our  supposed  adversaries  there 


will  be  no  escape  from  the  confusions  and 
dilemmas  to  which  such  weapons  have  not 
brought  us,  and  must  bring  us  increasingly 
as  time  goes  on.  For  this  reason,  I  see  no  so- 
lution to  the  problem  other  than  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  these  and  all  other 
weapK>ns  of  mass  destruction  from  national 
arsenals:  and  the  sooner  we  move  toward 
that  solution,  and  the  greater  courage  we 
show  in  doing  so,  the  safer  we  will  be. 

No  wonder  we  are  confronted  with  demon- 
strations by  a  confused  and  concerned 
Europe:  no  wonder  our  allies  go  more  and 
more  their  own  way:  and  no  wonder  our  own 
people  grow  more  and  more  afraid  that  our 
foreign  policy,  far  from  reducing  the  threat 
of  Armageddon,  could  bring  it  on. 


a  1730 
WORLD  COMMUNISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
events  in  Afghanistan,  Poland,  Cuba, 
throughout  the  world,  there  is  a  re- 
newed interest  in  world  communism. 
Just  last  Sunday,  for  example,  I  at- 
tended the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighter  units  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  I  can  attest  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  many  Americans  there  beats  a  very 
warm,  patriotic  feeling  for  our  coun- 
try, and  a  very  great  feeling  that 
world  communism  is.  indeed,  a  threat. 

I  have  been  amazed  over  the  years 
how  many  times  I  have  been  told  that 
those  of  us  who  feared  communism 
were  a  little  bit  like  "Chicken  Little" 
worrying  about  the  sky  falling.  People 
do  not  say  that  much  anymore  be- 
cause I  think  the  aggressive  nature  of 
world  communism  is  becoming  more 
and  more  obvious  to  virtually  every 
American. 

Over  the  years  that  I  have  been  in 
Congress  I  have  delivered  many 
speeches,  written  many  articles,  news- 
letters, on  the  subject  of  world  com- 
munism. My  service  in  the  Congress 
has  included  being  a  member  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  a 
member  of  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee, and  I  am  now  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

I  take  this  time  to  outline  in  very 
brief  detail  a  few  of  the  more  than  600 
speeches  and  articles  which  I  have 
written  over  that  period  of  time  on  the 
subject  of  world  communism. 

Date:  July  27.  1961. 

Pages:  13831-13832. 

Title:  "Captive  Nations  Week— An 
Unfortunate  Symptom." 

Subject:  The  discovery  of  a  noticea- 
ble change  in  the  tone  and  language  of 
President  Kennedy's  captive  nations 
declaration  from  those  issued  since 
Captive  Nations  Week  was  designated 
and  provided  for  by  Congress  in  1959. 
Contrasted  to  the  strong  anti-Commu- 
nist declarations  of  P>resident  Eisen- 
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Kennedy  issued  an  apolo- 
pr^clamation  which  never  once 
Communist  hegemony  over 
peoples. 

tember  26.  1961. 
211487. 
Assembly  of  Captive  Europe- 
Scores    Indifference    To 
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A  publication  of  the  tele- 
the  Assembly  of  Captive 
Nations  (ACEN)  to  the  gov- 
of    the    Belgrade    Confer- 
ni|eeting  of  nonalined  nations, 
expressed  the  concern 
disai^pointment  of  the  ACEN  over 
shown   by   the   Bel- 
Conference   toward   the   legiti- 
for  self-determination  of 
peoples   of   captive   Europe,    the 
peoples    in    the    Soviet 
and  the  scores  of  mil- 
China,  Tibet.   North   Korea. 
Vietnam. 
Jknuary  24.  1963. 
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N  [arch  3.  1963. 
[262-4265. 

Article  Charges  U.S.  Agencies 
by  Reds." 

Publication  in  the  Record 
cle  in  the  New  York  Journal- 
which  recounts  the  informa- 
by  a  defector  from  the 
sdcret  police  to  the  American 
Govemm  ent  detailing  penetration  of 
state  Department  and  CIA  by 
I  labeled  such  testimony 
merely  the  "tip  of  the  ice- 
the  extent  of  such  infiltra- 


N  ;ay  29.  1963. 
1849  9850. 

[Communists  on  Campus." 
I  addressed  the  House  con- 
vital  issue  of  Communist 
on    college    campuses.    The 
members  of  the  Communist 
A.  has  a  legally  enforceable 
allowed  to  speak  on  Ameri- 
is  exposed  as  a  mistaken 


1963. 


E  ecember  20. 
:i5413-254I4. 
•  U.S.  Subsidizing  Wheat  Sales 

I  spoke  out  in  opposition  to 
lich   would  subsidize  wheat 
I  he  Soviets,  and  help  finance 
purchase  through  the  ex- 
credit.  This  legislation  is  an 
of  helping  to  augment  the 
i^itention  of  the  Soviets  to  de- 
system  of  government, 
^ril  14,  1964. 
7>54. 


Title:  "L.  B.  J.  Deceives  American 
People." 

Subject:  I  remarked  that  L.  B.  J.'s 
welcome  to  Nikita  Khrushchev  as  an 
"apostle  of  peace"  could  have  only 
been  born  out  of  naivete  or  deception. 
I  expressed  my  confidence  that  the 
American  people  would  not  be  misled 
by  L.  B.  J.'s  deluded  characterization 
of  the  Kremlin  dictator. 

Date:  June  2,  1964. 

Page:  12487. 

Title:  Introduction  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  311  authorizing  and 
requesting  the  President  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  have 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  at  the 
next  regular  session,  the  issue  of  self- 
determination  for  all  nations  enslaved 
by  Communist  imperialism. 

Date:  August  15.  1964. 

Page:  19957. 

Title:  "Let's  Win  the  Cold  War." 

Subject:  Reprint  in  Record  of  New 
York  Daily  News  column  which  highly 
lauded  a  new  book  published  by  the 
American  Security  Council  entitled, 
"Peace  and  Freedom  Through  Cold 
War  Victory."  The  authors  are  critical 
of  the  containment  policy  as  being  an 
insufficient  strategy  to  insure  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  world.  "Only  an  af- 
firmative cold  war  policy,"  state  the 
authors,  would  result  in  victory  over 
the  inexorable  momentum  of  commu- 
nism. 

Date:  January  22,  1965. 

Title:  "School  of  Anti-Communism  is 
meeting  in  Washington." 

Subject:  I  call  attention  to  the 
Washington  School  of  Anti-Commu- 
nism which  is  meeting  in  Washington 
during  the  week  of  January  21.  The 
seminar,  headed  by  the  respected  au- 
thority on  communism,  Dr.  Fred 
Schwarz,  examines  the  "pathology  of 
the  disease  of  Marxism." 

Date:  March  23,  1965. 

Pages:  5965-5966. 

Title:  "More  U.S.  Help  on  Way  to 
Communists." 

Subject:  Reprint  of  article  in  Lou- 
donville  (Ohio)  Times  which  com- 
ments on  the  ludicrous  policy  of  our 
Government  in  allowing— indeed,  en- 
couraging—increased trade  with  the 
Communists. 

Date:  June  29,  1965. 

Pages:  15073-15074. 

Title:  "Speech  by  Honorable  Joe  E. 
Poole." 

Subject:  Congressman  Poole's 
speech  to  Oak  Cliff,  Tex.,  Lions  Club 
is  printed  in  the  Record.  His  speech 
presents  a  convincing  case  why  the  job 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  is  so  necessary  in  a  society 
where  freedom  and  liberty  work  to  the 
advantage  of  professional  and  calcu- 
lating Communist  organizations. 

Date:  July  19,  1965. 

Pages:  17232-17233. 

Title:  "Religious  Persecution  by 
Communists." 


Subject:  Commenting  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  of  July  12  which  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  and  East  European  Commu- 
nists be  urged  to  permit  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion.  I  expressed  just  one 
regret;  that  the  resolution  was  not 
sooner  in  coming  and  more  forceful  in 
tone. 

Date:  September  28,  1965. 

Pages:  25401-25402. 

Title:  "Oppressed  Nations  Look  to 
Free  Nations  To  Help  Them  Regain 
Their  Freedom." 

Subject:  Calling  for  more  substan- 
tive action  by  the  United  States  than 
an  annual  expression  of  concern  in  the 
captive  nations  declaration.  I  intro- 
duce House  Concurrent  Resolution 
367  which  authorizes  the  President  to 
Instruct  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
U.N.  to  demand  that  that  body  en- 
force its  charter  provisions  guarantee- 
ing self-determination  to  all  peoples. 
The  resolution  draws  specific  atten- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Union's  subjugation 
of  non-Russian  and  East  European 
peoples. 

Date:  February  8,  1966. 

Pages:  2480-2481. 

Title:  "Education  on  Communism." 

Subject:  The  current  unrest  on  col- 
lege campuses  has  provided  the  Com- 
munists with  an  auspicious  opportuni- 
ty to  use  such  growing  movements  to 
their  own  advantage.  I  emphasized 
that  only  a  citizenry  which  has  been 
enlightened  as  to  the  wiles  of  Commu- 
nist intrigue  can  prevent  them  from 
becoming  unwitting  dupes  for  the  con- 
spirators. 

Date:  April  7,  1966. 

Pages:  8051-8053 

Title:  "Select  Committee  on  Basic 
Human  Rights  and  Peaceful  World 
Order." 

Subject:  Recognizing  that  the  first 
logical  step  to  be  taken  in  the  quest 
for  true  world  peace  with  justice  is  in 
addressing  ourselves  to  the  root  of  the 
malady— the  denial  of  basic  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe,  I  call  for  passage  of  my  reso- 
lution to  create  a  Select  Committee  on 
Basic  Human  Rights  and  true  world 
peace. 

Date:  April  28.  1966. 

Pages:  9265-9266. 

Title:  "Education  for  Survival." 

Subject:  Reprint  of  essay  by  Dr. 
Kenneth  Colegrove,  professor  of  polti- 
cal  science  and  noted  expert  on  com- 
munism, which  discusses  effective 
methods  of  properly  educating  our 
students  on  the  nature  and  theory  of 
communism.  According  to  Professor 
Colegrove,  one  of  the  indispensable 
tools  for  the  instruction  of  students 
are  the  reports  and  hearings  of  con- 
gressional committees,  particularly 
the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee. 

Date:  May  11.  1966. 

Pages:  10326-10327. 
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Title:  "Kremlin  Curtails  Church  Ac- 
tivties." 

Subject:  Reiterating  my  belief  that 
genuine  coexistence  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  impossible  as  long  as  that 
regime  disregards  traditional,  sacred 
freedoms,  I  draw  attention  to  an  arti- 
cle in  Christian  Science  Monitor  re- 
counting the  continued  efforts  of  the 
Soviets  to  stifle  the  freedoms  of  her 
own  people. 
Date:  June  22,  1966. 
Pages:  13953-13956. 
Title:  "Communist  Subversion  Con- 
tinues." 

Subject:  Notwithstanding  claims  by 
the  State  Department  that  the  Soviets 
are  mellowing,  I  present  documented 
evidence  which  manifests  the  utter  de- 
ception of  such  a  claim.  A  review  of 
current  Soviet  espionage  activities  in 
the  United  States  concludes  that  the 
Communists    are    proceeding    as    me- 
thodically as  ever  with  certain  subtle 
changes  that  result  in  a  thoroughly 
more  polished  operation. 
Date:  July  25,  1966. 
Pages:  16881-16882. 
Title:     "Communist     Terror:     Red 
China— Part  1." 

Subject:  I  prefaced  an  eyewitness  ac- 
count of  Lowell  Thomas'  observation 
of  Red  Chinese  terror  in  subjugating 
Tibet,  with  a  reiteration  of  my  plea 
that  self-determination  for  the  captive 
nations  be  plau:ed  on  the  agenda  of  the 
U.N.  before  the  issue  of  admitting  the 
P.R.C.  to  that  body  is  discussed. 
Date:  October  13.  1966. 
Pages:  26665-26667. 
Title     "Helping     the     Communists 
Build   Bridges   East— To   North   Viet- 
nam." 

Subject:  The  Johnson  administra- 
tion proposals  to  ease  trade  restric- 
tions with  Soviet  and  East  European 
regimes  are  both  morally  and  practi- 
cally unjustified.  I  question  how  the 
U.S.  Government  can  justify  such  poli- 
cies to  the  families  of  American  fliers 
shot  down  over  North  Vietnam  with 
Soviet-supplied  weaponry. 
Date:  March  1,  1967. 
Pages:  5067. 

Title:  "Lenin  and  the  Deaf  Mutes." 
Subject:  At  a  time  of  increased  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc.  I  consider 
the  reprint  in  the  Record  of  an  article 
entitled  "Lenin  and  the  Deaf  Mutes" 
of  critical  and  timely  importance.  The 
author,  a  former  Soviet  official,  had 
access  to  certain  unpublished  writings 
of  V.  I.  Lenin.  The  observations  of 
Lenin  were  uncannily  prophetic  as  the 
Bolshevik  leader  referred  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  West  as  "deaf  mutes"  who, 
in  their  eagerness  to  believe  the  decep- 
tion that  the  Communists  have  mel- 
lowed, will  copperate  with  their  en- 
emies in  their  own  destruction. 
Date:  March  13,  1967. 
Pages:  6327-6329. 

Title:  "Whose  Consulates  Will  Speak 
for  the  These?" 

Subject:  I  submit  information  con- 
cerning   the    approximately     250,000 


Russian  and  non-Russian  prisoners 
exiled  to  Soviet  camps  during  and 
after  World  War  II.  The  evidence 
shows  that  prisoners  included  Poles, 
Czechs,  Hungarians,  Germans,  Rus- 
sians, Latvians,  Lithuanians,  Esto- 
nians, Ukrainians,  Finns,  Jews.  Bulgar- 
ians. Romanians,  and  Kalmucks. 
Date:  May  4.  1967. 
Pages:  11693-11694. 
Title:  "Following  the  Party  Line." 
Subject:  The  current  CPUSA  tactic 
of  merging  antiwar  movement  with 
the  civil  rights  activities  is.  In  my  opin- 
ion, detrimental  to  the  advancement 
of  civil  rights.  For  this  reason  it  is 
with  concern  and  regret  that  I  note  an 
interview  with  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  which  reveals  the  civil  rights 
leader  to  be  openly  sympathetic  to 
Marxism,  portraying  the  ideology  as 
the  only  movement  with  "revolution- 
ary spirit." 

Date:  July  10.  1967. 

Pages:  18219-18221. 

Title:  "Responsible  Dissent  or  Calcu- 
lated Treason." 

Subject:  While  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  many  antiwar  protesters  are 
genuinely  concerned,  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans, I  expressed  no  doubts  that  much 
of  the  dissent  against  the  war  is  in- 
spired, organized,  led,  and  promoted 
by  Communists  in  the  United  States. 
Statements  such  as  those  of  North  Vi- 
etnamese General  Giap  that  the  Com- 
munists only  hope  of  winning  the  war 
lay  in  the  increased  "pressure  against 
the  war  in  America"  are  proof  that 
protesters  are  ironically  prolonging 
the  war  by  giving  the  Communists  "a 
hope  against  aU  hope." 

Date:  July  18,  1967. 

Pages:  19289-19294. 

Title:  "Countering  Communist  Prop- 
aganda." 

Subject:  Expressing  a  powerful 
belief  in  the  urgency  of  educating 
Americans  as  to  the  truth  of  the  50 
years  of  Communist  brutality,  I 
submit  to  the  Record  a  bibliography 
of  reference  works  on  the  intricacies 
of  communism.  In  addition,  three  arti- 
cles were  submitted  by  a  well-known 
FBI  counterspy  and  student  of  com- 
munism, Herbert  Philbrick,  on  the 
terror  and  atrocities  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Date:  July  31,  1967. 

Title:  "Road  to  Revolution:  Cormnu- 
nist  Guerrilla  Warfare  in  the  U.S.A." 

Subject:  As  investigations  are  under- 
taken into  the  causes  of  the  current 
urban  riots  illustrated  the  importance 
of  placing  the  role  played  by  extremist 
groups  in  the  outbursts  in  the  proper 
perspective.  Submitted  to  the  Record 
is  columnist  Allan  C.  Brownfeld's 
review  of  former  Communist  Phillip 
Abbot  Luce's  book,  "The  Road  to  Rev- 
olution," which  highlights  Commu- 
nist's acute  interest  and  involvement 
in  such  insurrections. 

Date:  August  31,  1967. 

Pages:  24840-24842. 


Title:  "Guerrilla  Politics." 
Subject:  Provide  information  reveal- 
ing   that    Government    investigators 
had  uncovered  a  plan  to  take  over  con- 
trol of  the  National  Conference  for 
New  Politics,  a  coalition  of  peace,  civil 
rights',  and  antipoverty  figures. 
Date:  October  20,  1967. 
Pages:  29575-29581. 
Title:  "What  Price  Communism?  A 
50- Year  Review." 

Subject:  With  the  approach  of  the 
50-year  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
seizure  of  power,  and  the  expectation 
of  the  inundation  of  propaganda  glori- 
fying the  progress  made  by  the  Sovi- 
ets, I  submit  several  excerpts  from 
Eugene  Lyons'  "Workers'  Paradise 
Lost."  Lyons,  a  former  correspondent 
for  UPI's  Moscow  branch,  whose  Com- 
munist sympathies  dissipated  during 
his  residence  there,  devoted  his  book 
to  destroying  21  myths  concerning  the 
U.S.S.R.  which  have  become  prevalent 
in  some  circles. 
Date:  October  25,  1967. 
Pages:  29973-29975. 
Title:  "A  Day  of  Celebration— Or  of 
Mourning." 

Subject:  I  call  attention  to  a  group 
of  prominent  Americans  and  over  60 
organizations  in  the  United  States- 
patriotic,  civic,  veterans,  ethnic,  cap- 
tive nations,  and  religious— who  have 
issued  a  proclamation  commemorating 
November  7  as  a  "Day  of  Mourning 
For  the  Victims  of  Communism."  Sub- 
mitted to  the  Record  is  the  proclama- 
tion which  seeks  to  remember  the  vic- 
tims of  the  world's  greatest  aggression 
while  calling  on  all  free  men  to  rededi- 
cate  themselves  to  restoring  freedom 
to  communism's  captives. 
Date:  October  30,  1967. 
Page:  30459. 
Title:  "Capitol  Views." 
Subject:  I  refer  to  an  article  from 
Chicago    Tribune    entitled    "Capitol 
Views"  which  relates  the  reaction  of 
Miss  Annie  Samuelli,  a  Romanian  who 
was  held  12  years  in  Communist  pris- 
ons. Her  story  is  not  the  ordinary  re- 
cital of  Iron  Curtain  prison  horrors 
but  an   account  of   how  the   human 
spirit  can  triumph  over  brutality,  no 
matter  how  prolonged. 
Date:  November  6.  1967. 
Page:  31328. 

Title:  "A  True  Perspective." 
Subject:  Reprint  of  Reuters  dispatch 
from  Geneva,  Switzerland,  disclosing 
charges      of      reUgious      persecution 
against   members   of   the   Evangelical 
Christian     Baptist     Church     in     the 
U.S.S.R.  Insertion  of  the  information 
with  the  hope  of  further  placing  the 
commemoration  of  the  revolution  in 
proper  perspective. 
Date:  November  9.  1967. 
Pages:  31941-31942. 
Title:    'Soviet   Crimes   Against   Hu- 
manity." 

Subject:  Calling  the  Young  Ameri- 
cans for  Freedom  indictment  of  the 
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Commun  st  regimes  of  the  world  for 
crimes  ajainst  humanity  one  of  the 
"most  appropriate  and  realistic  com- 
memorations of  the— Bolshevik— revo- 
lution, I  i^iserted  in  the  record  the  "In- 
dictment for  the  Crimes  Against  Hu- 
manity." I  also  called  attention  to  the 
YAP  tria   to  be  held  in  January  1968. 

Date:  Ji  inuary  16.  1968. 

Page:  9; . 

Title:  Dissenting  on  Behalf  of 
Soviet  Diiisenters." 

Subject  With  television  and  newspa- 
pers devoting  so  much  coverage  to 
those  in  the  United  States  who  are 
forever  s  ressing  the  right  of  dissent 
over  all  ether  considerations,  I  feel  it 
eminently  necessary  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fai  e  of  dissenters  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  i  iserted  in  the  Record  a  book 
smuggled  out  of  the  U.S.S.R.  docu- 
menting (he  widespread  arrests  of  dis- 
senters ill  the  Soviet  Union,  particu- 
larly in  th  e  Ukraine. 

Date:  February  19,  1968. 

Pages:  3  047-3048. 

Title:  "<;ommunism  on  Trial." 

Subject  I  draw  attention  to  the 
internatidnal  moot  court  trial  to  be 
held  February  21  before  the  Court  of 
World  Public  Opinion  at  the  Hall  of 
Nations  it  Georgetown  University. 
The  trial  will  bring  together  a  group 
of  experU  on  amd  eyewitnesses  to  the 
activities  of  the  Communist  menace 
and  will  provide  an  antidote  to  the 
myriad  propaganda  released  by  the 
Communiits  during  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  th  ?  revolution. 

Date:  F<  bruary  28,  1968. 

Pages:  4 177-4480. 

Title:  "Civil  Liberties  in  the 
Ukraine." 

Subject:  I  inserted  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  "Documents  on  Ukranian 
Trials  in  1966."  The  manuscript, 
which  WIS  written  by  a  Ukranian 
newsman  imprisoned  for  his  support 
of  dissidents,  Vyacheslav  Chornovil, 
document;  the  widespread  repressions 
of  Ukranim  intellectuals  by  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

Date:  Mirch  12,  1968. 

Pages:  6  505-6208. 

Title:  "I  :elping  To  Exploit  the  Black 
Citizens.  ■ 

Subject:  I  provided  further  proof 
that  the  <  xploitation  of  blacks  by  the 
Communiiit  Party  is  being  aided  smd 
abetted  b^^  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
who  posei  as  champion  of  his  race's 
aspirations.  I  inserted  the  latest  illus- 
tration ol  M.  L.  Kings  affinity  for 
Communiit  causes  in  the  Record— a 
report  in  the  Communist  publication, 
the  Workijr,  of  the  recent  meeting  at 
Carnegie  Hall  to  honor  the  avowed 
Communi!  t,  the  late  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois. 

Date:  M;irch27.  1968. 

Pages:  7  177-7978. 

Title:  "^  [arxism's  New  Economics." 

Subject:  A  critique  in  Barron's  of  so- 
called  ecoiomic  reform  in  Yugoslavia, 
a  major  b«  neficiary  of  U.S.  foreign  afd, 
was  inserted  in  the  Record.  The  arti- 


cle exposes  the  facade  of  "liberal" 
market  reforms  in  Yugoslavia,  where 
massive  doses  of  U.S.  and  Western  aid 
(provided  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
Tito  was  an  "independent,"  "Western- 
influenced"  Communist)  have  repeat- 
edly failed  to  improve  the  welfare  and 
productivity  of  the  Nation,  because 
the  preponderance  of  party  control 
has  remained. 

Date:  April  3,  1968. 

Pages:  8825-8827. 

Title:  "The  Issue  of  Self-Determina- 
tion  for  the  Captive  Peoples." 

Subject:  I  reaffirm  my  support  of 
the  proposal  I  introduced  during  the 
89th  Congress  which  calls  for  the 
President  to  instruct  his  Ambassador 
to  the  U.N.  to  have  that  body  consider 
the  issue  of  self-determination  for 
those  peoples  held  captive  under  Com- 
munist hegemony.  It  is  with  solicitude 
and  regret  that  I  noted  the  State  De- 
partment's indifference  to  the  propos- 
al. 

Date:  May  14,  1968. 

Pages:  13277-13278. 

Title:  "Education  About  Commu- 
nism." 

Subject:  With  yet  another  effort  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  need  for  responsible  education 
concerning  the  philosophy,  strategy, 
and  tactics  of  the  world  Communist 
movement,  I  provided  information  of 
an  organization  which  has  effectively 
addressed  this  need  for  10  years— the 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  Foundation. 

Date:  June  20,  1968. 

Pages:  18128-18129. 

Title:  "The  Plight  of  the  Hungar- 
ians: Soviet  Economic  Exploitation." 

Subject:  Insertion  in  the  Record  of 
analysis  of  Hungary  as  the  economic 
satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  Dr. 
Michael  Szaz,  guest  editor  of  Ameri- 
can Security  Council  and  political  sci- 
ence professor  at  Seton  Hall.  Dr.  Szaz' 
treatment  emphasizes  Hungary's  eco- 
nomic dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  gloomy  prospects  for  any  in- 
ternal liberalization  by  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  that  country. 

Date:  June  28,  1968. 

Pages:  19349-19354. 

Title:  "As  Seen  Through  the  Eyes  of 
Moscow." 

Subject:  Insertion  in  the  Record  of 
recently  published  article  by  former 
Russian  citizen,  and  highly  respected 
Kremlinologist,  Herman  F.  Achminow. 
The  article  provides  certain  guidelines 
and  parameters  for  analyzing  Soviet 
policy,  which  the  author  states  can 
only  be  understood  if  "[it]  is  viewed 
within  the  scope  of  overall  interna- 
tional developements,  that  is,  as  an  at- 
tempt of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
shape  history  scientifically." 

Date:  July  12,  1968. 

Page:  21110. 

Title:  "Justice— Soviet  Style." 

Subject:  Insertion  in  the  Record  of 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  article  by 
London   Observer   columnist   Michael 


Bourdeaux  entitled,  "Religious  Protest 
Leader  Supports  Jailed  Writers  in 
Russia."  The  religious  protester,  Boris 
Talantov,  was  able  to  smuggle  docu- 
ments to  the  aforementioned  Bour- 
deaux which  describe  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  dissenters  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  serves  as  a  lucid  commentary  on 
the  perverse  justice  system  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Date:  August  2,  1968. 

Pages:  25401-25402. 

Title:  "Time  for  a  Change  in  East- 
West  Trade  Policies." 

Subject:  Convinced  that  the  U.S. 
Government  policy  of  trading  with  the 
Soviet  Union  while  that  country  sup- 
plies the  North  Vietnamese  with  the 
wherewithal  to  kill  thousands  of 
American  serviceman  is  an  egregious 
insult  to  the  principles  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  people,  insert 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  syndicated 
columinst  Allan  Brownfeld  entitled, 
"The  Continuing  Paradox  of  East- 
West  Trade  in  Time  of  War." 

Date:  September  26,  1968. 

Page:  28402. 

Title:  "American  Hungarian  Federa- 
tion Letter  to  U  Thant." 

Subject:  Insertion  of  aforementioned 
letter  to  the  U.N.  General  Secretary 
expressing  the  remorse  of  those  Amer- 
icans of  Hungarian  descent  over  the 
ruthless  reinvjision  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Plagued  by  the 
too-vivid  memory  of  the  bloody  aggres- 
sion by  the  U.S.S.R.  against  Hungary 
in  1956,  the  A.H.F.  supports  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  and  calls 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Czechoslovakia. 

Date:  April  15,  1969. 

Pages:  9254-9255. 

Title:  '"National  Students  Committee 
on  Cold  War  Education." 

Subject:  The  belief  that  the  urgent 
need  for  learning  the  foundations  of 
American  freedom  while  at  the  same 
time  studying  the  precepts  and  strate- 
gems  of  international  communism 
cannot  be  overemphasized,  prompted 
my  observance  of  the  Young  Ameri- 
cans for  Freedom  establishment  of  its 
national  students  committee  on  cold 
war  education. 

Date:  May  6.  1969. 

Pages:  11581-11585. 

Title:  "Uniting  To  Combat  Soviet 
Expansion." 

Subject:  I  voiced  the  concern  in 
many  circles  in  the  West  about  the 
Soviet  naval  buildup  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  requested  that  Mr.  Frans 
Goedhart's  document,  ""Recommenda- 
tions on  Security  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Mediterranean,"  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

Pages:  20615-20616. 

Date:  July  23,  1969. 

Title:  "The  Pressing  Problem  of 
Cuba." 

Subject:  The  mistaken  notion  of  cer- 
tain State  Department  officials  that 
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"Castro  is  mellowing"  is  further  illu- 
minated by  the  revelations  of  a  recent 
defector,  who  had  served  as  a  Cuban 
intelligence  officer  in  Paris.  I  inserted 
in  the  Record  an  account  in  the 
"Christian  Science  Monitor"  which 
published  the  invaluable  revelations  of 
the  former  intelligence  officer  who 
documented  the  leightened  Sovietiza- 
tlon  of  Cuba  and  the  increased  empha- 
sis Castro  is  giving  to  the  exportation 
of  revolution  to  Central  and  South 
America. 

Pages:  20677-20678. 

Date:  July  24.  1969. 

Title:  "Captive  Nations  Declaration 
Signals  Foreign  Policy  Retreat." 

Subject:  I  expressed  his  disappoint- 
ment over  the  Nixon  administration's 
apparent  continuation  of  the  dishon- 
orable tradition  of  his  Democratic 
predecessors  in  issuing  an  ambiguous 
and  apologetic  declaration  on  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

Pages:  32501-32502. 

Date:  October  30,  1969. 

Title:  ""Aftermath  of  Peace  Moratori- 
um." 

Subject:  I  provided  information  doc- 
umenting the  obvious  links  between 
various  peace  groups  and  the  Commu- 
nist revolutionaries  throughout  the 
world.  A  review  of  the  evidence  of- 
fered makes  it  clear  that  many  consci- 
entious Americans,  who  participated 
in  the  peace  moratorium  of  October 
15,  were  the  unwitting  dupes  of  calcu- 
lating Communist  militants. 

Pages:  21617. 

Date:  June  25,  1970. 

Title:  "State  Attorneys  General  and 
the  SACB." 

Subject:  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  in- 
ternal security  of  the  United  States  is 
introduced.  By  amending  the  Internal 
Security  Act,  this  measure  would  pro- 
vide the  means  by  which  the  attorney 
general  of  a  State  may,  when  he  has 
reason  to  believe  an  organization  is  a 
Communist-action  or  a  Communist- 
front  organization,  file  with  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  and 
serve  upon  such  organization  a  peti- 
tion for  a  determination  by  the  SACB 
that  the  organization  is  either  a  Com- 
munist-action or  Communist-front  or- 
ganization. 

Pages.  33219-33226. 

Date:  September  22,  1970. 

Title:  ""The  Views  of  Dr.  Stefan  Pos- 
sony  on  Various  National  Issues." 

Subject:  With  the  propagation  of  an 
abundance  of  beliefs  based  on  misin- 
formation, faulty  and  fantastic  reason- 
ing by  a  plethora  of  self-annointed  ex- 
perts, it  is  with  a  sense  of  refreshment 
that  I  observe  the  views  of  an  educator 
and  intellectual  committed  to  address- 
ing the  need  for  scientific  and  pains- 
taking approaches  to  the  vital  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  A  brilliant  analysis  of 
the  ideology  and  prtictice  of  interna- 
tional communism  by  Dr.  Stefan  Pos- 
sony,  director  of  international  political 
studies  at  Stanford's  Hoover  Institute 


on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace  was  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

Date:  October  14,  1970. 

Title:  ""Operation  Keel  Haul,  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  the 
Case  of  Epstein  Against  Resor." 

Subject:  Insertion  in  the  Record  of 
the  legal  documents  produced  in  the 
case  of  Epstein  against  Resor  in  which 
the  appellant,  Julius  Epstein,  an  histo- 
rian and  now  research  associate  at 
Stanford  University's  Hoover  Institu- 
tion, sought  release  of  a  U.S.  Army  file 
on  the  forced  repatriation  of  2  to  5 
million  Soviet  citizens  from  German 
camps  during  and  after  World  War  II. 
The  plaintiff's  arguments  were  based 
on  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
which  went  into  effect  on  July  4,  1967, 
and  which  specified  various  classifica- 
tions of  information  which  could  not 
be  withheld  from  the  public. 

Pages:  7102-7103. 

Date:  March  18,  1971. 

Title:  "Communist  Correspondent's 
Son  Propagandizes  High  School  Stu- 
dents." 

Subject:  I  iriserted  in  the  Record  in- 
formation brought  to  my  attention  by 
the  American  Hungarian  Federation 
which  provides  a  solid  example  of  the 
ways  Communist  state  officials— under 
the  guise  of  journalists  or  correspond- 
ents—use their  positions  in  the  United 
States  as  platforms  for  agitation  and 
slander.  In  this  instance,  I  inserted  an 
article  in  a  high  school  newspaper  by 
the  son  of  an  American  correspondent 
for  the  Hungarian  News  Agency  which 
glorifies  life  in  Communist  Hungary 
and  offers  gratuitous  criticism  of 
American  institutions. 

Pages:  22627-22632. 

Date:  June  29,  1971. 

Title:  "Soviet  Anti-Semitism." 

Subject:  Recent  publications  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  using  the  terms  "Zionist"  and 
"Jew"  interchangeably  are  part  of  a 
calculated  campaign  of  attacking  the 
Jewish  religion  and  culture  under  the 
guise  of  attacking  Zionism.  Cautioning 
many  non-Communists  in  America 
against  committing  the  same  abuse,  I 
conclude  that  Soviet  anti-Zionism,  in 
short,  provides  a  political  cover  for 
anti-Semitism  and  anti-Americanism. 
.     Pages:  26247-26248. 

Date:  July  20,  1971. 

Title:  "Persecution  of  Hungarian  Mi- 
norities in  Czechoslovakia  and  Roma- 
nia." 

Subject:  I  brought  to  the  Members' 
attention  the  work  done  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Hungarians  in 
Czechoslovakia  in  documenting  1968 
events  in  Czechoslovakia  and  on  the 
present  situation  in  that  country  in 
which  the  Soviets  have  brutally  reas- 
serted their  absolute  control  and  have 
revitalized  nationality  conflicts.  In 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungarians  and  other 
national  elements  do  not  possess  the 
same  rights  as  the  nationals. 

Pages:  27719-27721. 

Date:  July  28,  1971. 


Title:  "Has  Red  China  Changed?  " 

Subject:  Notwithstanding  the  Nixon 
administration's  campaign  to  change 
Americans'  perceptions  of  Red  China, 
evidence  cited  gives  no  indication 
whatsoever  of  any  "mellowing"  on  the 
part  of  Communist  People's  Republic 
of  China  leaders. 

Pages:  35364-35367. 

Date:  October  6,  1971. 

Title:  ""Good  Ole  Khrushchev." 

Subject:  Eulogies  by  certain  Ameri- 
can politicians  and  journalists  which 
praised  Khrushchev  as  a  leader  of 
high  stature  were  noticeable  by  their 
absence  of  reporting  on  the  former 
party  leader's  murderous  purges,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Ukraine!  In  an  attempt 
to  provide  a  more  objective  obituary  of 
the  late  Communist,  I  insert  evidence 
of  Khrushchev's  ignominious  role 
during  the  Stalin  regime's  terror-laden 
history. 

Page:  38937. 

Date:  November  2,  1971. 

Title:  "The  Hungarian  Symbol  of 
Eventual  Freedom." 

Subject:  Speaking  in  wholehearted 
support  of  Senator  Dole's  concurrent 
resolution  urging  that  the  great  na- 
tional treasure  of  Hungary  continue  to 
remain  in  the  safekeeping  of  the  U.S. 
Government  until  the  people  of  Hun- 
gary are  again  directed  by  a  free  and 
representative  government,  I  refer  to 
the  Crown  as  the  Hungarian's  "even- 
tual hope  for  eventual  freedon."  I  ex- 
pressed my  concern  that  if  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger's aim  to  return  the  Crown  to  the 
Communist  regime  in  Hungary  is  real- 
ized, it  would  serve  as  a  public  gesture 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment fully  recognizes  Communist 
control  over  the  captive  nations. 

Pages:  40228-40231. 

Date:  November  9,  1971. 

Title:  "More  on  the  Case  of  Oper- 
ation Keelhaul." 

Subject:  Insertion  in  the  Record  of 
syndicated  columnist  Allan  Brown- 
feld's  analysis  of  Operation  Keelhaul, 
a  project  in  which  the  United  States 
cooperated  to  return  to  the  Soviet 
union  against  their  will  over  a  million 
Russian  prisoners  and  displaced  per- 
sons at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Pages:  2054-2061. 

Date:  February  1,  1972. 

Title:  "How  We  Lost  Superiority  and 
Accepted  Inferiority." 

Subject:  Firmly  convinced  that  true 
peace  is  only  possible  through  military 
strength  and  confident  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  superiority,  it  is  with 
solicitude  that  I  undertake  the  sad 
task  of  reviewing  the  ascendancy  in 
government  of  those  who  rejected  su- 
periority as  a  national  goal. 

Pages:  3697-3701. 

Date:  February  9,  1972. 

Title:  "The  Shifting  Balance  of  Mili- 
tary Power." 

Subject:  Insertion  in  the  Record  of 
television  interview  with  Dr.  Edward 
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Teller,  <  me  of  the  foremost  nuclear  sci- 
entists of  our  era.  and  Dr.  John  S. 
Poster  (»f  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  American  nuclear  defense  capabili- 
ties as  opmpared  to  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  conclusions  of  both  distin- 
g^iished'  experts  was  that  the  discour- 
aging t^end  of  gradual  U.S.  disarma- 
ment arid  frantic  Soviet  buildup  would 
result  in  a  serious  threat  to  the  diplo- 
matic and  economic  interests  of  this 
country]  in  the  coming  decade. 

Pages!  8629-8631 

Date:  March  15.  1972. 

Title:  "Can  Free  China  Survive?" 

Subje|;t:  My  concern  that  current 
U.S.  relations  with  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China  might  herald  future  road- 
blocks to  the  continuation  of  a  free 
RepublE  of  China  on  Taiwan,  prompt- 
ed my  [insertion  in  the  Record  of 
noted  China  expert  Dr.  David  N. 
Rowe's  analysis.  "Can  Free  China  Sur- 
vive?" 

Pages  12777-12779. 

Date:  kpril  13,  1972. 

Title:  rRight  of  Self -Determination 
for  the  paltic  States." 

Subject:  I  reiterated  my  oft-intro- 
duced proposal  to  have  requested  of 
the  President,  through  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassado^  to  the  U.N..  to  have  the  issue 


of  self- 


ietermination    for   the   Baltic 


States    )laced  on  the  agenda  of  the 


U.N.  foi 


30  and 


takingl] 
forts  of 


as  one 

existing 

against 

Maoist. 

brands 


consideration  at  the  next  reg- 


ular session. 

PagesI  18687-18691. 

Date:  May  24,  1972. 

Title:  "SALT  Agreement  Will  Man- 
date Soviet  Superiority;  'Decade  of 
Danger'  for  United  States  and  Allies." 

Subject:  Early  indications  of  the 
terms  cf  the  pending  strategic  arms 
limitati(»n  agreement— SALT— would, 
"doom  the  United  States  to  nuclear  in- 
feriority to  the  Soviet  Union  and  en- 
danger our  national  security  for  the 
remainc  er  of  this  decade."  Concluding 
that  th(  agreement  is  one-sided.  I  call 
on  the  :  louse  and  Senate  to  repudiate 
the  trea  ty. 

Pages  20376-20377. 

Date:  June  8,  1972. 

Title:  "The  SACB  and  the  New  In- 
ternal Security  Board." 

Subjeit:  In  response  to  an  attempt 
by  the  senate  to  eliminate  appropria- 
tions f)r  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board.  I  call  attention  to  H.R. 
9669,  wliich  passed  the  House  on  May 


would  serve  as  the  heart  of  a 


new  intsmal  security  program,  pains- 


devised  through  the  joint  ef- 
the  executive  branch  and  the 
House  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
This  bill  would  combine  and  continue 
program,  two  long  successful 
programs,  permit  actions 
the  Communist  Party  U.S.A.; 
Trotskyite,  and  domestic 
of  conmiunism,  groups  at- 
temptinjg  to  deprive  others  of  their 
constitutional  rights  by  unlawful 
means;  and  organizations  which  vio- 
late laws  pertaining  to  treason,  rebel- 


lion, sedition,  conspiracy,  among 
others.  By  means  of  the  program  the 
American  public  would  be  alerted  to 
the  nature  of  such  organizations  and 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  as- 
sisted in  its  hiring  or  retention  of 
people  unsuitable  for  Federal  employ- 
ment. (For  a  full  explanation  of  H.R. 
9669  and  the  attendant  debate  see  the 
Record  of  May  30,  1972;  pp.  19080- 
19103). 

Page:  20144-20145. 

Date:  June  18,  1973. 

Title:  "Leonid  Brezhnev— Enemy  of 
Freedom  and  the  Russian  and  Other 
Peoples." 

Subject:  As  Leonid  Brezhnev  is  wel- 
comed to  the  United  States  at  the 
start  of  his  visit  as  the  leader  of  a  sup- 
posedly friendlier  and  more  enlight- 
ened Soviet  Union,  I  remind  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  Kremlin  leader  is 
still  the  enemy  of  freedom.  Inserted  in 
the  Record  is  the  publication  of  an 
"Open  Letter  to  Mr.  Leonid  I.  Brezh- 
nev." from  officials  of  three  groups  of 
Americans  of  Czech,  Hungarian,  and 
Polish  heritage  which  demands  the 
easing  of  the  terror  structure  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Page:  23445. 

Date:  July  11,  1973. 

Title:  "Hungary  and  the  MBFR  ne- 
gotiations." 

Subject:  Cautioning  that  the  current 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction 
talks  could  result  in  further  tilting  the 
military  and  political  balance  in  favor 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  attention  is  fo- 
cused on  the  Kremlin's  tactic  of  ex- 
cluding Hungary  from  the  negotia- 
tions, thereby  providing  the  Soviets 
with  a  sanctuary  to  deploy  their 
troops.  Such  a  strategem,  besides  off- 
setting the  MBFR  balance,  would  fur- 
ther inhibit  the  drives  for  self-deter- 
mination in  Hungary  and  grant  the 
Soviet  Union  a  free  hand  to  intervene 
in  Yugoslavia. 

Pages:  28318-28321. 

Date:  September  24,  1973. 

Title:  "Soviet  Labor  Camps  and  the 
Conscience  of  the  American  People." 

Subject:  At  a  time  when  American 
businessmen  are  launching  elaborate 
trade  plans  with  the  Soviets  and  the 
American  people  are  told  by  the  State 
Department  that  "detente"  is  in  "fool" 
bloom,  it  took  time  to  reflect  on  the 
hopeless  plight  of  the  victims  of  Soviet 
oppression.  An  article  from  the 
"Washington  Star,"  based  on  hearings 
by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee, entitled,  "Soviet  Labor  Camps: 
The  Nightmare  That  Doesn't  End." 
was  inserted  into  the  Record. 

Pages:  34935-34937. 

Date:  October  24,  1973. 

Title:  "Soviet  Military  Might:  West- 
em  Made." 

Subject:  I  provide  evidence  to  sup- 
port my  claim  that  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe  have  supplied  the 
Soviets  with  as  much  as  90  to  95  per- 
cent   of    its    technology;    and    conse- 


quently by  implication  have  enabled 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  become  the  military 
power  it  is  today. 

Pages:  425-426. 

Date:  January  22.  1974. 

Title:  "Solzhenitsyn  and  Operation 
Keelhaul." 

Subject:  In  my  continuing  attempt 
to  gain  access  to  information  from  re- 
calcitrant State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  concerning  Operation 
Keelhaul— the  forcible  repatriation  of 
millions  of  Russian  soldiers— I  drew  at- 
tention to  details  of  this  sad  affair 
contained  in  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn's 
provacative  book.  "The  Gulag  Archi- 
pelago." I  inserted  certain  excerpts 
from  the  book  in  the  Record. 

Pages:  430-431. 

Date:  January  22.  1974. 

Title:  "Nixon  Pursues  D6ntente 
While  Kremlin  Pursues  Military  Supe- 
riority." 

Subject:  Insertion  in  the  Record  of 
Evans  and  Novak  editorial  exposing 
the  dangers  of  the  misconception  that 
detente  will  bring  about  a  less  militant 
Soviet  Union.  The  authors  conclude 
that  if  present  Soviet  military  escala- 
tion trends  continue,  the  Kremlin  will 
be  pursuing  a  "highly  bellicose  policy 
within  three  years." 

Pages:  7997-7999. 

Date:  March  25,  1974. 

Title:  "Decline  of  American  Internal 
Security." 

Subject:  I  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  constant  alertness  to 
the  continuing  threat  of  Communist 
espionage,  subversion,  and  violence 
during  periods  of  detente.  However,  I 
noted  with  concern  that  American  in- 
ternal and  external  intelligence  sys- 
tems are  at  their  lowest  ebb. 

Page:  15946. 

Date:  May  21,  1974. 

Title:  "No  Compromise  With  Reds." 

Subject:  Drew  attention  to  the  ap- 
pearance on  Capitol  Hill  of  the  indom- 
itable Joseph  Cardinal  Mindszenty, 
former  primate  of  Hungary,  who  has 
spent  23  years  in  Nazi  and  Communist 
prisons  or  in  exile.  I  inserted  an  article 
in  the  "Washington  Star"  concerning 
the  Cardinal's  visit  and  remarks  made 
regarding  his  implacable  belief  that 
there  can  never  be  any  compromise  be- 
tween the  Church  and  Communists. 

Pages:  25632-25634. 

Date:  July  29.  1974. 

Title:  "Soviet  Christians  Persecuted 
Too." 

Subject:  The  considerable  world  at- 
tention being  devoted  to  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews,  while  indeed  strongly  jus- 
tified should  also  be  directed  at  the 
Christians  being  persecuted  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Radio  Liberty  reports  of 
such  persecution  were  inserted  into 
the  Record. 

Pages:  26872-26874. 

Date:  August  5,  1974. 
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Title:  "Soviet  Day  of  Shame,  Sixth 
Anniversary:  Indignity  to  all  Captive 
Nations." 

Subject:  With  sorrow  and  dismay,  I 
recognized   the   sixth   anniversary   of 
the  ruthless  Soviet  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. In  remembrance  of  that  igno- 
minious day,  several  documents  from 
the  Czechoslovakia  National  Council 
of  America  discussing  those  brutal  ac- 
tions, were  submitted  to  the  Record. 
Pages:  37649-37651. 
Date:  November  26,  1974. 
Title:  "The  Repeating  Pattern:  Com- 
munists in  Coalition  Governments." 

Subject:  As  various  "experts"  and  of- 
ficials are  advocating  coalition  govern- 
ments for  South  Vietnam  and  Cambo- 
dia apparently  oblivious  to  the  histori- 
cal results  of  such  coalftions— atten- 
tion Is  drawn  to  a  study  by  the  noted 
Dr.   Gerhart   Neimeyer   on   "Conunu- 
nists  in  Coalition  Governments."  The 
article    exposes   the   recurring   motif 
that     coalitions     with      Communists 
result  in  eventual  one  party  Commu- 
nist dictatorships. 
Pages:  40212-40214. 
Date:  December  16,  1974. 
Title:  "Detente  a  Misnomer." 
Subject:  The  concept  of  detente  has 
been  so  obfuscated  by  the  varied  inter- 
pretations of  the  experts,   Mr.   Ash- 
brook  attempts  to  give  clarity  to  the 
genuine  definition  of  detente— Soviet 
style.  Inserted  in  the  Record  Is  the 
analysis    of    Brian    Crozier    of    the 
London    Institute   for   the   Study   of 
Conflict  who  translated  the  word  "de- 
tente" from  various  Communist  Party 
sources.  The  Soviets  defined  "detente" 
to  mean,  "guarding  against  the  risk  of 
a    nuclear    confrontation     with     the 
United  States  and  causing  America's 
allies  to  reduce  their  defense  budgets, 
leaving  the  Soviets  free  to  fish  in  the 
troubled  waters  of  their  choosing." 
Pages:  9527-9528. 
Date:  April  9,  1975. 
Title:     "Thirtieth     Armiversary     of 
Soviet  Subjugation  of  Hungary." 

Subject:  Reflections  concerning  the 
marking  of  the  30th  year  of  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  Hungary.  At  this  time  I 
reaffirmed  my  faith  in  the  courage  of 
the  Hungarian  people  and  in  their  de- 
termination to  regain  their  independ- 
ence. 
Pages:  13096-13104. 
Date:  May  6,  1975. 

Title:  "Communist  bloodbaths:  The 
Media  Looks  the  Other  Way." 

Subject:  Expression  of  outrage  at 
the  incredulous— even  by  New  York 
Times'  standards  article  by  Sidney 
Schanberg  in  the  Times  which  glosses 
over  the  documented,  systematic 
bloodbaths  endemic  to  communism  in 
practice  as  being  "abnormal  behavior." 
Exposing  the  untruths  in  the  article's 
claim  that  the  Vietnamese  will  have  a 
"Better  life"  under  commimism,  I 
insert  evidence  of  Communist  atroc- 
ities in  that  country  and  in  every 
nation  which  has  fallen  imder  their 
hegemony. 


Pages:  15890-15893. 
Date:  May  22,  1975. 
Title:  "The  Refugees  on  Phu  Quoc 
Island." 

Subject:  Draws  attention  to  the  fate 
of  the  approximately  40.000  refugees 
on  the  island  of  Pho  Quoc.  which  lies 
off  the  coast  of  Vietnam  and  Cambo- 
dia. These  refugees,  who  fled  South 
Vietnam  in  order  to  escape  from  living 
under  the  Communists,  are  in  danger 
of  suffering  that  fate,  unless  the  U.S. 
Government's  policy  of  inaction  and 
indifference  regarding  their  plight  is 
altered. 
Date:  July  11,  1975. 
Title:  "The  Captive  Nations:  From 
Presidents  Eisenhower  to  Kennedy  to 
Johnson  to  Nixon  to  Ford." 

Subject:  In  commemoration  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  I  once  again,  ex- 
press my  dismay  that  President  Ford's 
captive  nations  declaration  is  consist- 
ent with  the  weak  and  ambiguous  dec- 
larations of  his  three  predecessors.  A 
review  of  past  declarations  show  that 
President  Eisenhower  was.  regretta- 
bly, the  last  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation of  awareness  and  recognition 
of  the  menace  of  communism. 
Page:  29170. 

Date:  September  17,  1975. 
Title:  "American  Vigilance  Against 
Communism  Wanes." 

Subject:  Concerned  about  the  ero- 
sion of  America's  will  to  continue  its 
vigil  of  the  ever-present  threat  posed 
by  communism,  I  include  an  article  by 
columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick  which 
recounts  manifestations  of  this  dan- 
gerous trend. 
Pages:  9300-9301. 
Date:  April  2,  1976. 
Title:  "The  Sonnenfeldt  Controversy 
Revisited"  (Part  II). 

Subject:  The  so-called  Sonnenfeldt 
Doctrine,  the  brainchild  of  State  De- 
partment Counselor,  Helmut  Sonnen- 
feldt—disparagingly  referred  to  as 
"Kissinger's  Kissinger"— which,  in 
effect,  calls  for  the  consigrunent  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  even  greater  Soviet 
domination,  is  the  ultimate  vindication 
of  the  attempt  some  of  us  made  to 
have  Sonnenfeldt's  nomination  with- 
drawn in  1973  because  of  his  question- 
able suitability  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment job. 
Pages:  9972-9974. 
Date:  April  8,  1976. 
Title:  "Another  Leftist  Front  To 
Promote  Our  Enemies  Established." 

Subject:  Focuses  attention  on  a  left- 
ist group  which  is  building  up  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of,  not  only  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  but,  far  more 
significant,  giving  the  Soviets  most-fa- 
vored-nation trading  status  and 
making  available  loans  for  export  of 
strategic  products  to  that  country.  My 
investigations  of  the  membership  of 
this  group,  the  American  Committee 
on  United  States-Soviet  Relations,  re- 
veals the  organization  to  be  made  up 
of   the   tired   old   potpourri   of   one- 


worlders,  professional  leftists,  profes- 
sors and  selfish  big  businessmen. 
Pages:  21079-21080. 
Date:  June  28.  1976. 
Title:  "Why  Is  Kissinger  Abandon- 
ing the  Republic  of  China?" 

Subject:  Draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  weakening  of  a  long,  solid 
friendship  with  Taiwan  is  proportion- 
ately linked  to  the  Government's  at- 
tempt to  improve  relations  with  the 
Communist  mainland.  Inserted  in  the 
Record  a  Washington  Star  article  en- 
titled, "Kissinger's  Morality  and  Tai- 
wan's Fate. " 
Pages:  31361-31362. 
Date:  September  20,  1976. 
Title:  "Religious  Persecution  in  the 
U.S.S.R." 

Subject:  The  continuing  persecution 
of  Jews,  Christians,  and  others  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  painful  reminder  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  barbarity  that 
is  conununism.  Inserted  in  the  Record 
is  a  Radio  Liberty  account  of  children 
of  practicing  Christians  in  the  Soviet 
Union  being  removed  from  the  custo- 
dy or  their  parents. 
Page:  11814. 
Date:  April  21,  1977. 
Title:    "Are    There    Doves    in    the 
Kremlin?" 

Subject:  The  fallacious  notion  that 
there  are  doves  in  the  Kremlin,  who 
can  possibly  be  brought  into  the  as- 
cendancy by  peaceful  initiatives  on 
the  part  of  the  West,  is  exposed  by  an 
article  inserted  in  the  Record  au- 
thored by  Daniel  Graham,  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency.  Mr.  Graham  characterizes 
those,  who  advance  such  theories,  as 
"ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
Soviet  State." 
Page:  20455. 
Date:  June  22.  1977. 
Title:  "Time  Magazine's  Twisted 
View  of  a  Communist." 

Subject:  Article  in  Time  glorifying 
Tito    as    the    tireless    foe    of    Soviet 
hegemony  is  found  to  be  repulsive.  I 
asked  the  question.  "Give  me  one  basic 
area  where  Tito  has  really  been  inde- 
pendent of  the  action  of  the  Soviet 
Union?" 
Pages:  22629-22630. 
Date:  July  12,  1977. 
Title:  "Soviet  Imperialism  in  Africa." 
Subject:  While  a  significant  amount 
of  news  coverage  is  being  devoted  to 
the  current  tumult  in  Africa,  there  is 
little,  if  any,  coverage  directed  at  the 
role  the  Soviets  are  playing  on  that 
continent.  An  article  entitled,  "Soviet 
Imperialism  in  Africa  Grows"  was  in- 
serted into  the  Record. 
Pages:  37552-37554. 
Date:  November  11,  1977. 
Title:  "Congress  Should  Be  Involved 
in  the  Issue  of  the  Crown  of  St.  Ste- 
phen." 

Subject:  The  present  attempt  by  the 
State  Department  to  send  back  the 
crown  of  St.  Stephen  has  apparently 
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sought  to  Exclude  Congress  as  the  in- 
tended mcve  became  known  as  Con- 
gress was  ubout  to  adjourn  for  several 
weeks.  Drying  attention  to  this  seem- 
ing ploy.  I  submitted  information  indi- 
cating thej  wide-scope  interest  in  the 
crown. 

Pages:  1(K)08- 10009 

Date:  September  18,  1978. 

Title:  "Business  as  Usual  for  Armand 
Hammer." 

Subject:  I  draw  attention  to  the 
latest  and  most  disgraceful  episode  of 
American  businessman.  Dr.  Armand 
Hammer's  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Hanmer,  who  Eis  early  as  1&20, 
was  dealing  fast  and  furiously  with 
the  Communists,  has  just  concluded 
what  has  i»een  referred  to  as  "the  big- 
gest deal  ii  i  history  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  Western  business,"  with 
the  openir  g  of  a  large  ammonia  plant 
in  the  Ukr  line  to  be  financed  by  Haun- 
mer's  Occipental  Petroleum  Co. 

Pages:  10367-10368. 

Date:  Sebtember  21.  1978. 

Title:  "Helping  Make  the  World  Safe 
for  Communism." 

Subject:  The  current  infatuation  of 
certain  American  businessmen  with 
the  promise  of  increasing  trade  rela- 
tions with  Red  China,  will  not  only 
prove  pernicious  to  the  longstanding 
friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  Taiwiin,  but  is  also  oblivious  to 
the  shamtful  history  of  the  Commu- 
nist regiire  that  helped  account  for 
the  loss  )f  thousands  of  American 
lives  durin  g  the  Korean  War. 

Page:  21  I 

Date:  Jaiuary  23,  1979. 

Title:  "A  Protest  Against  President 
Carter's  B  ;trayal  of  Free  China." 

Subject:  President  Carter's  recogni- 
tion of  R;d  China,  and  concomitant 
abrogatioi  of  our  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  wi  ,h  the  Republic  of  China— 
convenien  ,ly  perpetrated  during  the 
congressional  recess— proves  that  Red 
China  wai  right  in  characterizing  the 
United  Ststes  as  a  "paper  tiger." 

Date:  Fe  bruary  26,  1979. 

Title:  "Lithuanian  Independence." 

Subject:  In  recognition  of  the  anni- 
versary 0  Lithuanian  Independence, 
the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
was  hailei,  with  a  request  that  the 
American  people  reflect  on  their  own 
resilience  in  "holding  the  candle  and 
the  torch'  as  a  means  of  giving  all  cap- 
tive peop  es  the  hope  that  someday 
they  will  I  e  free. 

Page:  4136. 

Date:  Augusts,  1979. 

Title:  "  fourth  Anniversary  of  the 
Helsinki  /  greement.  " 

Subject:  With  regret,  attention  is 
drawn  to  :he  fact  that  President  Car- 
ter's hum!  n  rights  policy,  originally  de- 
signed to  encourage  Soviet  and  East 
European  adherence  to  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  he  humanitarian  provisions 
of  the  Hi!lsinki  agreement,  has  been 
tragically  sacrificed  on  the  alter  of  a 
SALT  agreement  with  the  Kremlin. 
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Pages:  50-53. 

Date:  January  22,  1980. 

Title:  "The  Horror  of  the  Chinese 
Gulag  Archipelago." 

Subject:  The  U.S.  Government's  em- 
bracement  of  Red  China,  committed  in 
the  hope  of  providing  a  counter  to 
Soviet  aggressive  imperialism,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  portrayal  by  the  American 
press  of  Red  China  somehow  being  a 
"good  Communist  country."  A  review 
of  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  was  inserted  in  the 
Record,  which  indicates  that  the  bru- 
tality of  Soviet  Russia  pales  in  com- 
parison with  the  cruelties  committed 
by  their  Chinese  counterparts. 

Pages:  112-113. 

Date:  January  24,  1980. 

Title:  "Yakunin.  Regelson.  Dudko 
and  Now  Sakharov." 

Subject:  Just  as  the  ruthless  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  did  not  shock 
those  who  are  conscious  of  the  calcu- 
lated, systematic  agressions  of  Com- 
munist imperialism,  the  recent  arrest 
of  Russian  physicist.  Andrei  Sakharov 
does  not  represent  a  change  of  course 
in  Soviet  policy.  Evidence  inserted  in 
the  Record,  proves  that  his  arrest  is 
merely  the  culmination  of  a  crack- 
down on  dissident  leaders  which  has 
been  underway  for  years. 

Page:  137. 

Date:  January  28,  1980. 

Title:  "Some  Thoughts  on  Ukranian 
Independence  Day." 

Subject:  Taking  time  to  ponder  and 
honor  the  memory  of  freedom  in  the 
former  nation  of  Ukraine,  serves  to 
highlight  the  hateful  nature  of  Com- 
munism, the  latest  manifestation 
being  the  current  Soviet  aggression  in 
Afghanistan. 

Page:  70. 

Date:  January  6.  1981 

Title:  Introduction  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  5  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  Baltic 
States.  The  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ASSAULT  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Dale  Kildee. 
who  represents  the  Seventh  District  of 
Michigan  here  in  the  House,  has  al- 
ready seen  in  the  lives  of  some  of  his 
constituents  the  devastating  effects 
which  the  budget  cuts  are  having 
upon  the  people  of  our  country.  I 
deeply  share  Representative  Kildee's 
concerns,  particularly  regarding  the 
social  security  program.  Social  securi- 
ty is  the  sole  source  of  income  for  28 
percent  of  older  people  who  retire.  Yet 
even  with  social  security,  one-sixth  of 
the  older  people  of  this  country  have 
income  below  the  poverty  line.  These 
older  individuals  cannot  afford  to  have 


any  cuts  made  in  their  social  security 
benefits. 

In  a  recent  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Flint  Journal,  Representative 
Kildee  proposed  wise  solutions  for  the 
financing  of  social  security  which 
would  not  cut  this  lifeline  of  so  many 
older  Americans.  Representative 
Kildee  takes  a  humane  approach  to 
this  problem  as  well  as  a  fiscally  wise 
approach.  I  strongly  agree  with  his 
views,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  include  Repre- 
sentative Kildee's  thoughtful  and 
well-written  article  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  these  remarks: 
Assault  on  Social  Security— Cutting  Ben- 
efits AS  Reagan  Proposes  Is  Unfair  and 
Unnecessary 
(By  U.S.  Representative  Dale  Kildee) 

A  Flint  womtji.  61  years  of  age  and  a 
widow,  recently  met  with  me.  She  was  wor- 
ried whether  two  of  her  children  will  be 
able  to  continue  college.  She  had  just  lost 
her  job  because  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's cuts  in  the  CETA  program.  Now  the 
Social  Security  survivors  benefit  for  educa- 
tion, which  her  children  use  for  college,  is  to 
be  gradually  eliminated  by  legislation  initi- 
ated by  the  administration. 

Her  plight  is  only  one  example  of  the 
hardships  and  concerns  which  may  be  im- 
posed on  the  most  vulnerable  in  our  society 
by  the  administrations  mounting  assault 
against  Social  Security. 

In  addition  to  ending  student  benefits,  the 
administration's  first  set  of  proposals  in- 
cluded termination  of  the  minimum  month- 
ly benefit  of  $122  for  retirees,  limitations  on 
the  lump  sum  death  benefit  and  disability 
benefits,  and  elimination  of  the  parents' 
portion  of  the  survivors  benefit  for  any 
child  16  or  older.  All  of  these  reductions 
were  proposed  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  included  in  the  reconciliation  bill. 
That  bill  recently  passed  Congress  with  the 
strong  backing  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  its  supporters  in  Congress. 

The  elimination  of  the  minimum  monthly 
benefit  would  reduce  benefits  for  at  least  1.5 
million  recipients,  thousands  of  whom  are 
80  or  older.  For  some  low-income  retired 
couples  the  loss  could  be  more  than  $2,500 
per  year. 

These  reductions  were  only  the  beginning 
of  the  attack  on  the  structure  of  Social  Se- 
curity benefits.  On  May  12  President 
Reagan  aiuiounced  an  additional  set  of  pro- 
posals. He  recommended  that  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits  be  drastically  cut  for  anyone 
who  retires  between  the  ages  of  62  and  65. 
even  though  many  do  so  for  health  reasons. 
In  addition,  several  changes  which  would 
reduce  benefits  were  proposed  in  the 
method  of  calculating  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment. 

By  proposing  these  cuts  to  current  bene- 
fits. President  Reagan  has  betrayed  all  who 
depend  on  Social  Security.  His  proposals 
demonstrate  an  insensitivity  to  the  prob- 
lems of  retirees  and  others  who  live  on  lim- 
ited incomes  and  are  constantly  being 
squeezed  by  inflation.  The  proposals  ignore 
the  fact  that  Social  Security  recipients  are 
the  victims  of  inflation,  not  the  cause. 
Indeed,  the  modest  income  provided  by 
Social  Security  guarantees  a  cushion  of  pur- 
chasing power  that  helps  business  and  those 
employed  by  business. 

Unfortunately,  it  now  appears  inevitable 
that  some  Social  Security  benefits  to  cur- 
rent recipients  will  be  cut— the  first  time 
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this  has  happened  in  the  history  of  the 
Social  Security  system.  These  proposals 
were  put  forward  despite  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral times  during  the  election  campaign 
President  Reagan  promised  that  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  would  not  be  tampered  with 
if  he  were  to  be  elected.  Perhaps  we  should 
not  have  been  surprised.  President  Reagan 
has  been  speaking  out  against  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  for  at  least  the  last  20  years. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  assumptions  which 
seem  to  underlie  these  cut*.  Some  of  those 
who  favor  the  reductions  are  blind  to  the 
fact  that  Social  Security  is  an  earned  bene- 
fit. People  contribute  to  both  the  insurance 
and  retirement  portions  of  the  program  and 
have  a  right  to  assume  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  honor  the  commitments  it  made 
when  it  received  the  contributions. 

There  certainly  is  a  need  to  deal  with  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  Social  Security.  How- 
ever, this  can  and  should  be  done  without 
jeopardizing  Social  Security  benefits  or  the 
faith  people  have  come  to  have  in  the 
system.  Cutting  benefits  to  restore  the  sys- 
tem's financial  stability  is  a  destructive  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

There  are  two  different  problems  facing 
the  system— a  short-term  one  and  a  long- 
term  one.  They  are  different  problems  and 
each  should  be  solved  by  separate  actions. 
The  short-term  problem  is  related  to  the 
economic  conditions  which  we  have  experi- 
enced recently.  The  long-term  problem  will 
begin  when  those  bom  in  the  post-World 
War  II  baby  boom  reach  retirement  age. 

Constructive  alternatives  have  been  pro- 
posed which  would  address  the  long-term 
problems  while  preserving  benefits.  The  ad- 
ministration has  chosen  not  to  support 
these  alternatives.  Instead,  it  remains  intent 
on  cutting  benefits.  Rather  than  cutting 
current  benefits,  there  are  at  least  two 
viable  alternatives  that  should  be  given 
careful  study.  One  would  provide  for  one- 
third  employee  contribution,  one-third  em- 
ployer, and  one-third  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's general  fund,  replacing  the 
present  system  where  employers  and  em- 
ployee.* equally  share  the  cost.  The  other 
would  transfer  all  or  part  of  the  important 
Medicare  and  disability  programs  to  the 
general  fund. 

The  extent  of  the  short-term  funding 
problem  has  been  exaggerated.  Using  pessi- 
mistic projections  as  to  economic  conditions, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  has 
estimated  the  Trust  Fund  could  possibly  be 
in  deficit  in  1984.  The  size  of  the  deficit, 
when  compared  with  the  total  benefits  to  be 
received  that  year,  certainly  does  not  war- 
rant wholesale  changes  which  have  not 
been  carefully  considered.  CBO  estimates 
that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1984  could 
reach  $7.8  billion  out  of  an  estimated  $245.8 
billion  in  benefits. 

It  should  be  emphasized  this  situation  will 
develop  only  if  the  economy  has  serious 
problems  between  now  and  1984.  The  high 
level  of  unemployment  over  the  last  few 
years  has  contributed  to  the  funding  prob- 
lem. If  people  are  not  working,  they  do  not 
contribute  to  the  Social  Security  system. 
The  best  solution  to  solve  the  short-term  fi- 
nancial problems  of  the  system  is  to  im- 
prove our  economy  so  people  return  to 
work.  In  any  case.  Congress  has  a  variety  of 
options  available  other  than  cutting  bene- 
fiU. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  justified 
its  strategy  on  the  grounds  that  benefit  cuts 
are  necessary  to  keep  the  system  from  going 
bankrupt.  There  is  a  deceptive  game  of  eco- 
nomic double-talk  coming  from  the  adminis- 


tration, however,  depending  on  whether  the 
issue  is  the  need  for  a  tax  cut  or  the  need 
for  Social  Security  cuts.  Richard  S. 
Schweiker,  secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  said  the  administration  is  using 
"worst  case"  inflation  and  unemployment 
projections  in  calculating  their  projections 
for  the  funding  of  the  system.  Simulta- 
neously, Schweiker  admitted  the  adminis- 
tration was  using  much  more  favorable  eco- 
nomic projections  to  justify  its  tax  cut  plan. 
Even  with  the  pessimistic  projections,  stud- 
ies indicate  about  twice  as  much  money  will 
be  slashed  from  benefits  than  is  necessary. 

Congress  must  resist  the  temptation  to 
add  or  increase  benefits  without  regard  to 
costs.  In  my  4H  years  in  Congress.  I  have 
not  voted  to  add  new  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. Any  such  commitment  must  bear  in 
mind  the  effect  upon  the  fiscal  integrity  of 
the  Social  Security  system.  However,  I  could 
not  in  good  conscience  vote  to  take  away  or 
reduce  current  benefits  on  which  people  al- 
ready depend. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  began  a  pro- 
gram of  a  more  just  distribution  of  E)ower 
and  wealth  in  America.  He  inaugurated  pro- 
grams to  provide  an  element  of  security  to 
the  average  American.  The  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935  was  an  integral  part  of  his  pro- 
gram. Today  we  see  an  effort  to  reverse  the 
thrust  of  President  Roosevelt's  policies. 

Repeatedly  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's economic  proposals,  the  wealthy  are 
the  prime  beneficiaries  while  the  middle- 
income  and  low-income  families  come  out 
farther  behind.  This  was  true  in  this  year's 
cuts  to  several  programs  which  are  not 
needed  by  the  wealthy  but  are  important  to 
many  others.  This  is  true  of  the  administra- 
tion's tax  cut  which  would  disproportionate- 
ly favor  those  making  more  than  $50,000  a 
year.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  cuts  to 
Social  Security  benefits  which  so  many 
people  of  average  or  below-average  means 
depend  on  to  enable  them  to  live  in  an  inde- 
pendent and  dignified  manner  during  retire- 
ment. An  estimated  14  percent  of  our  elder- 
ly still  live  in  poverty.  It  is  only  Social  Secu- 
rity that  helps  rescue  many  others  from 
sinking  into  the  same  despairing  state  after 
a  lifetime  of  hard  work. 

Though  some  may  wish  otherwise,  retire- 
ment and  the  problems  of  the  elderly  in  re- 
ality no  longer  are  considered  solely  a 
family  responsibility.  They  also  have 
become  a  responsbility  shared  by  our  socie- 
ty as  a  whole.  President  Reagan's  proposals 
fail  to  recognize  this  very  basic  change  in 
our  social  structure. 

The  proposed  Social  Security  cuts,  along 
with  devastating  cuts  to  many  other  essen- 
tial programs,  are  why  I  opposed  and  voted 
against  the  reconciliation  bill  when  it  came 
before  the  House.  Since  taking  office,  the 
Reagan  admininstration  has  repeatedly 
shown  it  knows  the  price,  but  not  the  vtUue, 
of  many  important  programs.  The  attack  on 
Social  Security  shows  this  tragic  lack  of  per- 
spective. 

President  Reagan  has  the  flag  of  fiscal  in- 
tegrity flying  over  all  his  economic  propos- 
als. All  responsible  people  share  his  concern 
for  that  fiscal  Integrity.  But  under  that  flag 
there  is  also  one  of  ideology  and  philosophy. 
It  is  a  philosophy  quite  contrary  to  that  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Truman, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  and  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy. President  Reagan's  approach  to  Social 
Security  is  more  than  one  of  financial  integ- 
rity. It  is  an  approach  based  upon  his  long- 
standing personal  philosophy  regarding 
Social  Security.* 


BOB  DOUGHTON  HONOR 
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The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  North  Carolina  congres- 
sional delegation  have  petitioned  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  to  issue  a  com- 
memorative stamp  in  honor  of  the  late 
Representative  Robert  L.  Doughton  of 
North  Carolina,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Members  this  body  has  ever 
produced. 

His  career  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives spanned  42  years,  18  of 
which  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Mr. 
Doughton  retired  from  Congress  in 
1953  and  died  in  1954.  He  is  buried  in 
his  beloved  Alleghany  Coimty,  N.C., 
among  the  hills  and  the  people  he 
loved  so  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  do  justice  to  the 
achievements  of  this  great  man  would, 
in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Fred  M. 
Vinson,  require  "the  ability  of  a  Bos- 
well,  a  Morley,  a  FYeeman.  or  a  Sand- 
burg." I  possess  none  of  these  talents, 
nor  does  time  permit  an  encompassing 
recitation  of  his  contributions  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Doughton  had  a  legislative 
record  over  his  42-year  stay  in  Con- 
gress which  President  Truman  said 
was  without  equal.  "I  could  not  begin 
to  list  his  accomplishments,"  Presi- 
dent Truman  said,  "but  above  all  else. 
I  like  to  think  of  what  Bob  Doughton 
has  done  to  bring  security  to  millions 
of  his  fellow  citizens." 

Of  course,  the  ""security"  of  which 
President  Truman  spoke  was  the 
Social  Security  Act,  which  in  the 
words  of  the  late  Honorable  John  D. 
Dingell,  Sr.,  of  Michigan,  was  the 
"humane  plan  proposed  by  one  of  the 
greatest  Presidents  America  ever  had, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  was  mate- 
rially improved  as  it  was  fashioned  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  workshop  back 
in  1935,  and  it  was  under  the  skillful 
piloting  of  Chairman  Doughton  that 
all  dangerous  shoals  and  reefs  were 
avoided  *  •  *."  This  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  Mr.  Doughton 's  role 
was  widely  acknowledged.  In  fact. 
Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills  CD- 
Ark.)  once  stated  that  "Mr.  Doughton 
is  properly  known  as  the  father  of  our 
social  security  system."  While  this 
probably  was  his  greatest  contribution 
to  the  Nation,  it  was  by  no  means  his 
only. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Doughton's  elec- 
tion to  Congress  in  I9I0,  he  joined  in 
the  fight  to  strip  the  Speaker  of  his 
power  to  appoint  the  House  commit- 
tees. The  feat  inspired  Chief  Justice 
Vinson  to  write,  ""To  have  been  a  sol- 
dier in  such  a  battle  in  the  democratic 
process  is  distinction  imto  a  lifetime." 
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In  1924.  Mr.  Doughton  was  selected 
by  the  ps  rty  caucus  to  be  a  Tnember  of 
the  Way*  and  Means  Committee.  It 
was  throi  igh  his  work  on  this  commit- 
tee that  he  would  make  his  greatest 
contributions  to  his  district.  State,  and 
1932,  Mr.  Doughton  exhib- 
independence  and  tenacity 
eimed  him  the  nickname 
3ob"  by  being  the  only  1  of 
comn  littee's  24  members  to  oppose 
Hoov;r  administration's  sales  tax. 
forces  with  Representative  D. 
IjaGuardia.  he  was  able  to  kill 
the  House  floor  by  a  223-to 
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This  program  finally  brought  the 
unruly  Tennessee  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries under  control,  sparing  the 
people  of  that  area  untold  amounts  of 
flood  damage.  Also  this  program  has 
provided  electrical  energy  and  recre- 
ational facilities  for  the  State. 

The  other  program  which  we  would 
like  to  point  out  is  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration.  This  program 
still  is  making  significant  contribu- 
tions in  47  States.  In  our  State  it  has 
allowed  the  rural  areas  in  all  sections 
to  develop  and  offer  an  alternative  to 
its  agrarian  tradition,  for  which  it  is  so 
well  known  and  of  which  it  is  justly 
proud. 

Some  other  legislation  which  Repre- 
sentative Doughton  handled  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  House  floor  include 
the  following:  The  National  Recovery 
Act;  the  reciprocal  trade  treaty  acts; 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Act,  which  saved 
the  depressed  coal  industry  through- 
out the  Nation;  the  renegotiation  of 
war  contracts,  which  brought  about 
the  reversion  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
unjustified  profits  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Obviously,  this  brief  summary  of 
Mr.  Doughton's  legislative  accomplish- 
ments cannot  do  justice  to  a  brilliant 
career  of  42  years;  however,  it  does  in- 
dicate the  type  and  range  of  Mr. 
Doughton's  contributions  to  the 
Nation. 

In  addition  to  his  fine  legislative 
record,  Mr.  Doughton  also  demon- 
strated that  he  was  not  just  a  parochi- 
al politican  whose  efforts  and  energies 
were  directed  to  serve  only  State  and 
local  interests.  Mr.  Doughton  was  a 
National  statesman  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word.  This  fact  is  reflected  in 
some  of  the  comments  made  on  the 
House  floor  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment in  1952,  and  at  his  death  in  1955. 
At  the  tribute  paid  to  him  on  his  re- 
tirement. Speaker  Sam  Raybum, 
Democrat  of  Texas  simply  stated  that 
"this  country  is  a  better  country  for 
Bob  Doughton  having  lived  in  it."  At 
the  time  of  Mr.  Doughton's  death. 
Representative  Robert  W.  Kean.  Re- 
publican of  New  Jersey,  a  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  with 
Mr.  Doughton  for  7  years,  put  it  this 
way: 

Though  representing  a  niral  area  he  un- 
derstood the  needs  of  all  the  Nation,  rural 
and  industrial,  and  worked  for  the  good  of 
all  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  doubt  Mr. 
Doughton  placed  the  good  of  this 
Nation  first— even  before  his  own  per- 
sonal career.  It  was  well  known  that 
he  wanted  to  retire  from  Congress  as 
early  as  1940  to  run  for  Governor  and 
then  for  the  Senate;  however.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  quickly  sent  a  letter 
asking  him  to  reconsider  his  personal 
goals.  Part  of  that  letter  follows: 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  what  your 
service  as  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  past  six  years  has  meant 
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to  me  and  the  nation.  It  would  be  a  great 
loss  to  the  country  to  have  you  leave  this 
post. 

In  concrete  results,  the  legislation  piloted 
by  you  to  enactment  has  included  many  of 
the  most  important  measures  of  my  admin- 
istration. Of  course,  that  part  of  your  work 
is  a  matter  of  public  record  but,  in  addition 
to  such  distinguished  accomplishment, 
there  has  been  a  great  service  which  you 
have  rendered  personally.  Your  counsel, 
your  sound,  mature  judgment  on  public 
questions  and  the  steadying  influence  which 
you  have  exerted  has  been  of  invaluable  as- 
sistance to  me. 


In  addition  to  being  a  fine  legislator 
and  statesman,  Mr.  Doughton  was  a 
man  who  still  was  able  to  retain  the 
love  and  respect  of  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Again  the 
words  of  those  with  whom  he  served 
leave  no  doubt  of  this  fact. 

Representative  John  W.  Byrnes,  of 
Wisconsin,  said  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Doughton's  death.  "Our  country  is  a 
better  place  to  live  because  Bob 
Doughton  served  in  Congress.  History 
must  list  him  among  the  great  public 
servants  of  the  Nation." 

Representative  Clare  E.  Hoffman,  of 
Michigan,  added:  "Had  it  been  my 
privilege  to  have  changed  his  life,  I 
would  have  said  this:  "I  am  sorry  he 
was  not  born  in  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  so  it  might  have  had  his 
able  service  as  their  public  servant'." 

But  the  man  who  probably  best  ex- 
pressed the  Republican  opinion  of  Mr. 
Doughton  was  Representative  Daniel 
A.  Reed.  Mr.  Reed,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Doughton's  successor 
to  the  chairmanship,  once  said: 

We  have  just  listened  to  a  great  and  grand 
American.  We  may  not  agree  in  our  philoso- 
phy on  some  things,  but  as  far  as  concerns 
the  patriotism,  and  the  earnestness,  and  the 
sincerity  and  the  justice  of  the  great  man 
from  North  Carolina  •  •  •  I  think  we  can  all 
agree  that  he  is  outstanding  in  every  re- 
spect. 

These  words  were  not  made  to  flat- 
ter a  retiring  colleague  or  to  honor  a 
dead  man.  They  were  genuine  words 
of  admiration  and  love  made  during 
the  heat  of  the  1951  tax  debate.  Truly 
Mr.  Doughton  was  held  in  only  the 
highest  esteem  by  all  his  colleagues. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Doughton 
was  a  man  of  unimpeachable  integrity 
and  the  embodiment  of  the  best  quali- 
ties of  rural  America.  This  fact  was 
widely  acknowledged  and  shared  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
never  quite  finished  high  school,  and 
yet  he  became  one  of  our  country's 
outstanding  legislative  experts  m  the 
most  complex  and  most  technically 
difficult  areas  of  government— tax- 
ation. On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Dough- 
ton's retirement,  the  late  John.  D. 
Dingell,  Sr.,  said,  "It  is  because  of  the 
known  quality  of  his  character  that  so 
many  of  the  bills  bearing  his  name 
have  been  accepted  and  passed  almost 
on  faith."  On  that  same  occasion,  Con- 
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gressman  Mills,  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Doughton  as  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  said: 

He  has  been  acclaimed  by  persons  and  or- 
ganizations from  all  walks  of  life  for  his 
contribution  to  the  well-being  of  his  fellow- 
men.  A  high  standard  of  Christian  morality 
has  been  inherent  in  his  every  action.  It  is 
such  a  record  as  that  achieved  by  Mr. 
Doughton  that  stands  as  a  challenge  to  each 
of  us  in  this  Chamber  *  •  *.  Our  great  chair- 
man has  unstintlngly  lent  his  keenness  of 
mind,  physical  stamina  and  moral  courage 
to  his  country.  When  duty  called,  Mr. 
Doughton  knew  no  compromise. 

While  each  of  the  foregoing  gives  us 
an  idea  of  the  greatness  of  this  man, 
we  think  that  the  comments  of  former 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  after 
Mr.  Doughton's  death  best  show  us  his 
true  character.  Mr.  McCormack,  the 
majority  leader  at  that  time,  said: 

It  is  a  life  so  Interwoven  with  the  meaning 
of  America  that  for  me  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  this  country  without  men  like  him, 
or  to  think  of  men  like  him,  without  think- 
ing of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Honorable  Robert  L. 
Doughton  is  truly  worthy  of  a  com- 
memorative stamp  and  of  our  honor 
and  respect.  He  had  a  legislative 
record  which  perhaps  is  unparalleled. 
He  was  a  statesman  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word.  He  was  respected  and 
loved  by  all  members.  Finally,  he  was 
a  man  of  unimpeachable  character, 
who  embodied  all  the  great  aspects  of 
rural  America. 

His  hometown  newspaper,  the  Al- 
leghany News,  said  upon  his  death: 

On  the  courthouse  lawn  in  Sparta,  a 
figure  of  his  head  looks  down  on  the  people 
he  and  his  brother,  Rufus  A.  Etoughton, 
served  so  well.  There  is  his  likeness  again  on 
the  bronze  plaque  in  Doughton  Park.  But 
there  are  many  other  monuments  to  this 
great  man,  not  In  bronze,  but  on  the  Na- 
tion's law  books  and  in  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands who  will  tell  those  who  come  after 
them  of  what  this  big-hearted  man  of  the 
mountains  accomplished  through  his  long 
and  purposeful  life. 

Since  that  tribute  was  written,  the 
other  memorial  to  Mr.  Doughton  has 
been  the  dedication  of  a  wing  of  the 
Alleghany  Memorial  Hospital  in  1964. 
Nothing  exists  outside  of  tiny  Alle- 
ghany County  to  honor  this  great  Na- 
tional servant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  those  "hearts" 
who  carried  the  monuments  to  Robert 
L.  Doughton  are  slowly  disappearing.  I 
feel  that  something  must  be  done  to 
help  erect  new  monimients  in  the 
hearts  of  people.  The  issuance  of  a 
conmiemorative  stamp  will  go  a  long 
way  in  that  direction.  Certainly,  if 
ever  there  has  been  a  man  worthy  of 
such  sui  honor,  it  is  the  late  Hon. 
Robert  L.  Doughton.* 


BALD  EAGLE  RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaPalce) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  J^pieaker.  today  I. 
along  with  several  of  our  colleagues, 
including  Mr.  BREAtrx  and  Mr.  Por- 
SYTHE,  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  designation  of 
the  year  1982  as  the  "Bicentennial 
Year  of  the  American  Bald  Eagle," 
and  the  designation  of  June  20,  1982 
at  "National  Bald  Eagle  Day." 

On  June  20,  1782,  pursuant  to  an  act 
of  Congress,  the  American  bald  eagle 
became  our  Nation's  symbol  and  na- 
tional bird.  The  bald  eagle  was  chosen 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  because  of 
its  singleminded  conunitment  to  the 
protection  of  its  young  and  the  de- 
fense of  its  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  experi- 
ence of  the  past  200  years  bears  ample 
evidence  that  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can bald  eagle  has  surely  infused  itself 
into  the  American  psyche.  We  have 
looked  to  the  American  bald  eagle  as  a 
symbol  of  strength,  courage,  determi- 
nation, and  beauty,  and  it  is  precisely 
these  qualities  that  have  come  to 
denote  the  greatness  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  Indeed  ironic  and  sad  that  the 
American  bald  eagle  has  been  listed  as 
an  endangered  species  pursuant  to  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973.  As 
our  Nation  expanded  westward  from 
the  original  13  States,  the  clearing  of 
the  land  and  other  forms  of  human 
encroachment  drastically  reduced  the 
nesting  and  roosting  habitat  of  the 
American  bald  eagle.  While  scientists 
estimate  that  perhaps  as  many  as 
20,000  American  bald  eagles  can  be 
found  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  only 
1,000  nesting  pairs  are  believed  to 
roam  the  skies  of  the  lower  48  States. 
Fortunately,  this  sad  tale  is  being 
turned  arotmd  thanks  to  the  concerted 
efforts  of  Federal,  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  organizations.  Sever- 
al Federal  Government  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  run  American  bald  eagle 
conservation  programs. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation's  program.  The 
DEC  has  just  completed  the  first  of 
two  5-year  bald  eagle  management 
programs.  The  second  plan,  already  in 
progress,  calls  for  the  release  the  21 
bald  eagles  from  a  single  hacking  site 
in  1981,  and  the  release  of  129  bald 
eagles  through  the  end  of  1985. 1  know 
that  our  colleagues  can  boast  of  simi- 
lar success  in  their  States  and  regions. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  public  effort  is 
being  augmented  by  an  aggressive  pri- 
vate campaign.  Several  wildlife  conser- 
vation organizations,  including  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  and  Eagle 
VaUey  Environmentalists,  are  engaged 
in  ongoing  advocacy,  education  and 
action  programs  designed  to  heighten 
public  awareness  of  the  American  bald 


eagle's  plight  and  encourage  conserva- 
tion activities. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  for  the 
Congress  to  reaffirm  our  support  for 
these  necessary  efforts  than  by  desig- 
nating the  year  1982  as  the  "Bicenten- 
nial Year  of  the  American  Bald 
Eagle,"  and  June  20,  1982,  as  "Nation- 
al Bald  Eagle  Day."  The  joint  resolu- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  calls  upon 
people  throughout  the  Nation  to  ob- 
serve such  year  and  day,  and  author- 
izes and  requests  that  the  President 
issue  a  proclamation  to  this  end,  send 
a  copy  of  the  proclamation  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  50  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  Congress,  and  direct  all 
Federal  agencies  and  departments 
which  have  activities  which  affect  the 
bald  eagle  to  cooperate  and  participate 
in  the  celebration  of  this  year  and  day. 
I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to  join  us 
as  cosponsors  of  this  resolution.  I 
know  that  they  will  all  agree  that  the 
American  bald  eagle  is  deserving  of 
such  recognition  and  support. 

H.J.  Res.  352 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  year  1982  as  the  "Bicentennial 
Year  of  the  American  Bald  Eagle"  and  the 
designation  of  June  20.  1982.  as  "National 
Bald  Eagle  Day" 

Whereas  on  June  20,  1782,  the  Congress 
adopt«d  the  American  bald  eagle  as  the 
symbol  of  our  Nation: 

Whereas  the  American  bald  eagle  was  so 
adopted  because  of  its  legendary  strength 
and  its  single-minded  commitment  to  the 
protection  of  its  young  and  the  defense  of 
its  home: 

Whereas  the  American  public  has  adopted 
the  American  bald  eagle  as  a  symbol  of 
strength,     courage,      determination,      and 

Whereas  the  seals  of  12  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  bear  the  image  of  the 
American  bald  eagle; 

Whereas  human  encroachment  on  the 
American  bald  eagle's  natural  habitat  has 
resulted  in  the  designation  of  the  American 
bald  eagle  as  an  endangered  species 
throughout  most  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  wildlife  conservation 
groups  have  adopted  programs  in  recent 
years  to  Increase  the  number  and  dispersal 
of  nesting  pairs  In  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  celebration  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial Year  of  the  American  Bald  Eagle  and 
National  Bald  Eagle  Day  wiU  serve  to  make 
people  aware  of  the  current  plight  of  our 
country's  living  symbol: 

Whereas  such  celebration  will  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  spirit  the  American  bald  eagle 
represents  and  the  pride  that  it  signifies; 

Whereas  such  celebration  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  that  encourages  addi- 
tional efforts  to  keep  the  American  bald 
eagle  a  flying  symbol  of  freedom;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembUd,  That  the  year  1982 
is  designated  as  the  "Bicentennial  Year  of 
the  American  Bald  Eagle  "  and  June  20, 
1982,  is  designated  as  "National  Bald  Beagle 
Day".  In  order  to  promote  and  enhance  ef- 
forts to  inform  the  American  people  of  the 
plight  of  our  national  bird,  the  American 
bald  eagle,  and  to  encourage  additional  ef- 
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LEGISLATION  TO  PREVENT  DE- 
PORTATION OP  UNDOCUMENT- 
ED PAR  ENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dymally) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DYBJIALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  legislation  to  prevent 
the  deportation  of  an  undocumented 
parent  with  American-born  children. 
Specificall! '.  this  bill  deals  with  a  situ- 
tation  involving  a  Salvadoran  mother 
of  two  Anierican-bom  children.  Mrs. 
Miriam  Munoz-Ardon  is  under  orders 
from  INS  t  j  leave  the  United  States. 

In  1979.  <iuring  a  visit  to  her  family 
in  El  Salvador,  her  children  were  left 
in  the  cust  )dy  of  her  husband.  An  un- 
fortunate ncident  occurred  and  her 
two  small  c  hildren  were  placed  in  pro- 
tective cus;ody.  Upon  learning  about 
her  children's  fate,  Mrs.  Miriam 
Munoz-Ardan  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
obtain  a  visitor's  visa,  which  was 
denied  becuuse  she  did  not  meet  INS 
requiremer  ts. 

Mr.  Sperker,  if  this  mother  were 
forced  to  leave  the  country  it  would 
adversely  itffect  her  minor  children 
who  are  in  the  process  of  being  trans- 
ferred frori  Detroit.  Mich.,  to  Mont- 
gomery Cqunty,  Md.,  to  be  close  to 
her. 

I  believe 
herein  are 


that   the   facts   presented 
kufficient  to  justify  the  in- 
troduction ^d  passage  of  this  bill. 
Thank  ya|u. 

Hotr^  or  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C. 
November  4.  1981. 
Hon.  Doris  ^eissner. 

Acting  Comi  lissioner,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  'mmigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Serv  ce.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ms.  N  eissner:  As  a  result  of  unusual 
circumstance  i  surrounding  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Miriam  Muroz-Ardon.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  grant  Mrs.  Munoz-Ardon  per- 
manent residi  !nce  in  the  United  States. 

Deportation  proceedings  were  ordered  by 
the  Baltimon  i  District  Director.  In  my  judg- 
ment deport  itioin  would  cause  a  severe 
hardship  on  ler  two  children  who  are  now 
wards  of  the  litate.  As  a  result  of  this  unusu- 
al situation  I  am  respectfully  requesting 
that  you  witl  hold  any  deportation  proceed- 
ings against  I  [rs.  Miriam  Munoz-Ardon. 


At  your  convenience  I  would  like  you  to 
grant   me  an  opportunity   to  discuss   this 
matter  with  you. 
I  eagerly  await  your  response. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Mervyn  M.  Dymally. 
Member  of  Congress.m 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4119 

Mr.  WHITTEN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  4119)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Agriculture, 
Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-313) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmenU  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4119)  making  appropriations  for  the  Agri- 
culture. Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  14,  40.  41,  47,  84,  72,  77,  78, 
79.  89,  102,  and  106. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  2.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  13.  22,  24.  25. 
26.  29.  31.  36,  39,  48,  49,  50,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57. 
58.  62.  68.  80.  81.  83,  84,  85.  86.  87.  88.  90.  91. 
92,  93,  95,  96,  97,  99,  100,  103,  104,  105,  107, 
108,  113,  114.  US.  and  116,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 
Amendment  numbered  8; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 8,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  pro[>osed  by  said 
amendment  insert  1 12. 8 2 2,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  12; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 12.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $442,410,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  nunbered  16; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 16.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $143,609,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  17; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 17.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $12,031,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  18; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 18,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $21,492,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  19; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 19,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $22,811,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numl)ered  20; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 20,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $17,000,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  21; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 21,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert  $6,000,000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  27; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 27,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows;  Restore  the  matter 
stricken  by  said  amendment,  amended  to 
read  as  follows;  payments  for  the  nonpoint 
source  pollution  program  under  section  3(d) 
of  the  Act,  $702,000:  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  28; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 28.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert;  $3,000,000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  32; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 32,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert;  $8,750,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  33; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 33,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  pro[>osed  by  said 
amendment  insert;  $375,000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  34; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 34,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert;  $281,382,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  42; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 42,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $41,000,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  43; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 43,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 
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In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $53,787,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  44; 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 44.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $4,639,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  45; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 45.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $1,422,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  46; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 46,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $23,211,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  51; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 51,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows;  Restore  the  matter 
stricken  by  said  amendment  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

Payments  to  States  and  Possessions 
For  payments  to  departments  of  agricul- 
ture, bureaus  and  departments  of  markets, 
and  similar  agencies  for  marketing  activi- 
ties under  section  204(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7   U.S.C.   1623(b)). 
$1,000,000. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  52; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 52,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $8,806,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  59; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 59,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows;  Restore  the  matter 
stricken  by  said  amendment  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

Limitation  on  Direct  Loans 
Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  in  this 
Act  may  be  used   to  carry  out  an  Export 
Credit  Sales  direct  loan  program  in  excess  of 
$2,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  carry  out  a  program  of  loan 
guarantees  by  the  Corporation  for  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  industrial  hydro- 
carbons and  alcohols  from  agricultural  com- 
modities and  forest  products. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  60; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 60,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $3,265,600,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  61; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 61,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows;  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amendment 


insert  the  following;  $375,000,000:  guaran- 
teed industrial  development  loans. 
$300,000,000:  and  insured  community  facili- 
ty loans,  $130,000,000;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  63; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 63,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $125,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  65. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 65,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $15,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  66. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 66,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $13,750,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  67. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 67,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $3,950,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  69. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 69,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $3,250,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  70. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 70,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  $282,418,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  73. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 73,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $314,809,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  74; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 74,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $3,443,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  75: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 75,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  $3,388,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  76; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 76,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  $15,500,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  101: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 101.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  $67,694,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  109: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 109.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  $332,032,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  nimibered  110: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 110.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $16,113,000^.  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  15,  23, 
30,  35,  37.  38.  71.  82.  94,  98,  HI.  and  112. 
Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
BobTraxler, 
Bill  Alexander. 
Matthew  P.  McHuch. 
William  H.  Natcher. 
Jack  Hichtower, 
Daniel  K.  Akaka, 
Wes  Watkins. 
Virginia  Smith. 
J.  K.  Robinson. 
John  T.  Myers, 
Jerry  Lewis, 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Thad  Cochran, 
James  A.  McClure. 
Mark  Andrews, 
James  Abdnor, 
Bob  Kasten, 
Mack  Mattincly, 
Arlen  Specter, 
Mark  O.  Hatpield, 
Tom  Eagleton, 
John  C.  Steknis. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Lawton  Chiles, 

QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK, 

Jim  Sasser, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  op  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4119)   making   appropriations   for   Agricul- 
ture,   Rural    Development,    and    Related 
Agencies    programs    for    the    fiscal    year 
ending  September  30,  1982.  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  Senate  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  managers  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report. 

TITLE  I— AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAMS 

Proddctiok,  Processing  and  Marketing 
Office  op  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates 
$4,715,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  as 
proposed  by  the  Sen.ate  instead  of 
$5,358,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
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Depa  rtmental  adminiatration 


Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates 
$3,825,000  fdr  budget  and  program  analysis, 
and  public  [^ticipatlon  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instefid  of  $4,347,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates 
$10,643,000  for  all  other  activities  within 
Departmental  Administration  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $10,933,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendmerit  No.  4:  Appropriates  a  total  of 
$14,468,000  for  Departmental  Administra- 
tion as  pronosed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$15,280,000  is  proposed  by  the  House.  This 
figure  is  the  net  effect  of  amendments  2  and 
3. 

Governmental  and  public  affairs 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates 
$8,987,000  fcr  Governmental  and  Public  Af- 
fairs as  proiiosed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$9,508,000  as] proposed  by  the  House. 


OmcE  pr  THK  Ihspector  General 
Amendmertt        No.        6;        Appropriates 
$27,562,000  flor  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  as  droposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $30.828.00|)  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Provides  an  additional 
$13,266,000  flor  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  as  [roposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $10,000.00)  as  proposed  by  the  House,  to 
be  derived  b/  transfer  from  the  appropria- 
tion ■Food  Stamp  program"  and  merged 
with  this  apc  ropriation. 
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No.   10:   Deletes  House  lan- 

$24,101,000  of  the  funds 

to  the  Federal  Grain  Inspec- 

This  language  is  no  longer  nec- 

he  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 

981  has  now  become  law. 


Inspection  and  Weighing  Services 

on  administration  ejcpenses 

No.  11:  Limits  obligations  for 

and      weighing      services      to 

proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 

784.000    as    proposed    by    the 
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Groin  Inspection  Sereice 

No.  9:  Appropriates 
proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
980,000   as    proposed    by    the 


(Rescission) 


Agric  iltural  Research  Service 
Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates 
$442,410,000  for  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  insteid  of  $451,749,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Hou&>  and  $440,360,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  following  table  reflects 
the  funding  levels  for  the  individual  items 
in  the  confefence  as  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees; 
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The  conferees  agree  that  within  the  total 
funds  provided  for  integrated  pest  manage- 
ment research,  the  Department  should  con- 
duct research  on  the  banana  root  borer. 

The  Oregon  State  University,  in  coopera- 
tion with  private  energy  and  biomass  con- 
sultants has  developed  a  proposal  for  a  fea- 
sibility study  on  the  use  of  agricultural  resi- 
dues and  forest  slash  as  fuel  sources  for  a 
combined-cycle,  closed-loop  electrical  power 
plant.  This  innovative  approach,  utilizing 
current  waste  products  in  an  efficient  power 
generation  facility,  has  much  potential  in 
addressing  rural  utility  needs.  Budgetary 
constraints  do  not  permit  additional  fund- 
ing for  this  project  at  this  time,  however, 
the  conferees  feel  this  meritorious  proposal 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  the  De- 
partment. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Technical  correction. 
Strikes  the  word  "limitation"  and  inserts 
the  word  "limitations '. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage appropriating  $2,000,000  for  the  spe- 
cial research  fund  which  provides  for  addi- 
tional labor,  subprofessional,  and  junior  sci- 
entific help  for  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service. 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Amendment  No.  15:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  &n  amendment  which  appropriates 
$8,596,000  for  buildings  and  facilities  in- 
stead of  $6,596,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$5,896,000  to  complete  construction  of  the 
Human  Nutrition  Center  at  Tufts  Universi- 
ty as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  agree- 
ment also  includes  $2,000,000  to  complete 
construction  of  the  Human  Nutrition 
Center  at  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  Both  of  these  fa- 
cilities are  now  under  construction  and  the 
additional  funds  are  needed  to  complete 
both  buildings  as  originally  planned.  In  ad- 
dition, the  conference  agreement  also  in- 
cludes $700,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  to 
relocate  the  Cattle  Fever  Research  Facility. 

The  conferees  are  aware  of  the  need  for 
additional  trained  food-animal  veterinarians 
and  fully  recognize  the  need  that  exists  for 
the  development  of  veterinary  teaching  and 
research  facilities  in  the  Old  West  Region. 
The  conferees  recommend  that  this  need  be 
addressed  commensurate  to  the  laudable 
and  successful  local  and  State  effort  in  Ne- 


braska to  raise  more  than  one- half  of 
needed  funding  for  the  facility.  This  State 
and  local  funding  Is  available  and  ready  for 
use  until  December  31,  1983.  pending  a  Fed- 
eral commitment  for  Federal  matching 
funds.  However,  due  to  the  severe  budget 
limitations  faced  by  the  conferees,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  defer  any  action  at  this  time. 

Cooperative  Slate  Research  Service 

Amendment  No.  16:  Earmarks 
$143,609,000  for  Hatch  Act  payments  in- 
stead of  $146,609,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $140,609,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Earmarks  $12,031,000 
for  grants  for  cooperative  forestry  research 
Instead  of  $12,281,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $11,781,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Earmarks  $21,492,000 
for  payments  to  the  1890  land-grant  colleg- 
es, including  Tuskegee  Institute,  for  re- 
search instead  of  $21,992,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $20,992,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Earmarks  $22,811,000 
for  special  research  grants  instead  of 
$26,263,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$20,519,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
following  table  reflects  the  conference 
agreement  for  special  research  grants: 
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Amendment  No.  20:  Earmarks  $17,000,000 
for  competitive  research  grants  instead  of 
$10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$19,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Earmarks  $6,000,000 
for  the  support  of  animal  health  and  disease 
research  as  authorized  by  section  1433  of 
Public  Law  95-113  instead  of  $6,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  provision  for  this  research. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Earmarks  $1,363,000 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $1,549,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  A  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  which  appropriates 
$225,548,000  for  the  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service  instead  of  $219,936,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $222,506,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Extension  Service 

Amendment         No.  24:         Earmarks 

$223,376,000  for  payments  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $225,376,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
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Amendment  No.  25:  Earmarks  $7,531,000 
for  payments  for  pest  management  pro- 
grams as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$8,031,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Earmarks  $1,850,000 
for  payments  for  the  pesticide  Impact  as- 
sessment program  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $1,950,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Earmarks  $702,000  for 
payments  for  the  non-point  source  pollution 
program  instead  of  $1,404,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  The  Senate  bill  deleted  all 
funds  for  this  program. 

Amendment  No.  28;  Earmarks  $3,000,000 
for  the  Renewable  Resources  Extension  Act 
of  1978.  instead  of  $4,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
provision  for  this  program. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Earmarks  $12,241,000 
for  the  1890  land-grant  colleges,  including 
Tuskegee  Institute,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $12,341,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$314,381,000  for  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  Instead  of  $314,783,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $315,179,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
win  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  31;  Appropriates 
$6,321,000  for  Federal  administration  and 
coordination  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $6,615,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

National  Agricultural  Library 
Amendment  No.  32;  Appropriates 
$8,750,000  for  the  National  Agricultural  Li- 
brary instead  of  $9,271,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $8,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment    No.    33:    Limits    the    funds 
available  for  alteration  and  repair  of  build- 
ings and  improvements  to  $375,000  instead 
of  $250,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
AniHAt.  AND  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service 
Salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment       No.       34:       Appropriates 

$281,382,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 

instead  of  $297,609,000  as  proposed  by  the 

House  and  $270,545,000  as  proposed  by  the 

Senate.  The  conference  agreement  includes 

the  following  program  amounts: 
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Amendment  No.  35:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows; 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

Not  to  exceed  $8,983,000  shall  be  available 
for  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  program  and 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  36:  Earmarks  $1,000,000 
to  be  available  to  meet  emergency  condi- 
tions as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$2,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  37;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  deletes  the  words  "inset  infestations" 
and  inserts  the  word  "pests",  to  conform 
with  language  used  in  Public  Law  97-46. 

Amendment  No.  38;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  not  less  than  $6,000,000 
will  be  applied  to  address  the  emergency 
eradication  of  infestations  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean fruit  fly  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

Building  and  facilities 
Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates 
$3,000,000  for  buildings  and  facilities  of  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$3,251,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  40  and  41:  Retain  House 
language,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  provide 
that  funds  for  new  construction  remain 
available  until  expended,  and  that  funds  for 
repair,  improvement,  and  design  remain  an 
annual  appropriation. 

Economic  Research  Service 
Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates 
$41,000,000  for  the  Economic  Research 
Service  instead  of  $41,893,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $40,077,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  support  the 
need  for  research  on  long-term  demand  for 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  and  will 
expect  the  Department  to  fully  utilize  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  data  and  re- 
sources in  carrying  out  this  research.  The 
conferees  will  also  expect  the  Department 
to  report  to  the  Appropriation  Committees 
of  Congress  any  sigrdf  icant  expansion  of  the 
farm  work  force  research  activity.  The  con- 
ference agreement  also  includes  $25,000  for 
dry  bean  acreage  estimates  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  a  reduction  of  $35,000  in  con- 
nection with  the  transfer  of  funds  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  the  World  Agricul- 
tural Outlook  Board  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 
Amendment  No.  43;  Appropriates 
$53,787,000  for  the  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  instead  of  $55,564,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $48,448,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 


Agricultural  Cooperative  Service 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates 
$4,639,000  for  the  Agricultural  Coofjerative 
Service  instead  of  $4,795,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $4,220,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conference  agreement  includes 
$139,000  to  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  an  office  in  the  SUte  of  Hawaii. 

World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board 

Amendment  No.  45;  Appropriates 
$1,422,000  for  the  World  Agricultural  Out- 
look Board  instead  of  $1,352,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,436,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  conference  agreement  in- 
cludes a  transfer  of  $70,000  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  and  the  SUtlstical 
Reporting  Service  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 


Marketing  services 
Amendment  No.  46;  Appropriates 
$23,211,000  for  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  instead  of  $44,031,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $21,975,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  had  proposed 
a  rescission  of  a  portion  of  these  funds  in 
amendment  No.  48. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage providing  that  $250,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  BlythevlUe.  Arkansas' 
Cotton  Marketing  Office. 

Amendment  No.   48:   Deletes  House   lan- 
guage rescinding  $20,820,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service.  This  language  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary since  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981  has  now  become  law. 
Limitation  on  administrative  expenses 
Amendment  No.  49:  Limits  administrative 
expenses  from  fees  collected  to  $23,000,000 
as    proposed    by    the    Senate    instead    of 
$20,820,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Transportation  office 
Amendment       No.       50:       Appropriates 
$2,400,000  for  the  transportation  office  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,688,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Payments  to  states  and  possessions 
Amendment  No.  51;  Restores  House  lan- 
guage and  appropriates  $1,000,000  for  pay- 
ments to  States  and  possessions.  The  House 
bill  appropriated  $1,500,000  and  the  Senate 
bill  deleted  the  House  language. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration 
Amendment  No.  52;  Appropriates 
$8,806,000  for  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Administration  instead  of  $9,368,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $8,244,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Farm  Incoice  Stabilization 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and 

Conservation  Service 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment       No.       53;       Appropriates 

$62,000,000  to  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 

and  Conservation  Service  for  salaries  and 

expenses  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 

of  $214,880,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  54;  Provides  for  a  trans- 
fer of  $314,000,000  to  the  Agricultural  Stabi- 
lization and  Conservation  Service  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Fund  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  a  transfer  of  $176,241,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  55;  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage placing  a  limitation  of  $49,212,000  on 
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CoMM o  DiTY  Credit  Corporation 

REIMBURSE  iENT  FOR  NET  REALIZED  LOSSES 


No.        58:        Appropriates 
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TITLE  II-RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMS 

Rural  Development  Assistance 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

Rural  Housing  insurance  fund 

Amendment  No.  60:  Provides  that 
$3,265,600,000  shall  be  available  for  sut>si- 
dized  interest  loans  to  low-income  borrowers 
instead  of  $3,195,600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $3,275,600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Included  within  the  conference 
agreement  is  $430,000,000  for  moderate- 
income  section  502  housing  loans  instead  of 
$500,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$420,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and 
$940,000,000  for  section  515  rural  rental 
housing  loans  instead  of  $870,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $950,000.00  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Rural  development  insurance  fund 

Amendment  No.  61:  Provides  $375,000,000 
for  insured  water  and  sewer  facility  loans 
instead  of  $450,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $300,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conference  agreement  also  pro- 
vldees  $300,000,000  for  guaranteed  industri- 
al development  loans  and  $130,000,000  for 
community  facility  loans. 

Amendment  No.  62:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage providing  $250,000,000  for  alcohol 
production  facility  loans  since  these  loans 
were  provided  for  in  the  Continuing  Resolu- 
tion. 

Rural  voater  and  waste  disposal  grants 

Amendment  No.  63:  Appropriates 
$125,000,000  for  rural  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal grants  instead  of  $150,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $100,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  continue  to  expect  that 
not  less  than  35  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  rural  water  and  waste  disposal 
grants  will  l>e  used  for  the  expansion  of  ex- 
isting systems.  The  conferees  will  expect 
the  Department  to  assure  that  this  provi- 
sion Is  l>eing  complied  with  in  determining 
eligibility  for  future  loans  and  grants.  In 
this  regard,  the  Conferees  call  the  Depart- 
ments  attention  to  Sec.  628  of  Title  31  of 
the  U.S.  Code. 

Very  low-income  housing  repair  grants 

Amendment  No.  64:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage limiting  the  program  to  very  low- 
income  elderly  persons.  The  Senate  provi- 
sion limited  the  program  to  very  low-income 
persons. 

Amendment  No.  65:  Appropriates 
$15,000,000  for  grants  to  very  low-income 
elderly  p>ersons  for  essential  repairs  to 
dwellings  pursuant  to  section  504  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  instead  of  $12,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $22,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Rural  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor 

Amendment  No.  66:  Appropriates 
$13,750,000  for  rural  housing  for  domestic 
farm  lalx>r  instead  of  $12,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $15,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Mutual  and  self-help  housing 

Amendment  No.  67:  Appropriates 
$3,950,000  for  mutual  and  self-help  housing 
instead  of  $3,500.00  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $4,400,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Self-help  housing  land  development  fund 

Amendment  No.  68:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage appropriating  $1,000,000  for  addition- 
al capitalization  for  the  self-help  housing 
land  development  fund. 


Rural  community  fire  protection  grants 

Amendment  No.  69:  Appropriates 
$3,250,000  for  rural  community  fire  protec- 
tion grants  instead  of  $3,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  70:  Appropriates 
$282,418,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  instead  of 
$284,836,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$280,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  agreed  that  none  of  the  re- 
duction below  the  House  bill  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  travel  of  the  county  office  staff  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  involved 
in  the  supervision  of  the  agency's  loan  port- 
folio. In  addition,  the  conferees  are  in  agree- 
ment that  the  district  office  staff  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  shall  be  uti- 
lized to  supervise  the  county  office  staff  in 
the  supervision  of  the  loan  portfolio  and  the 
counseling  of  Farmers  Home  borrowers. 

Need  to  use  refinancing  authority 

Many  farmers  who  have  Farmers  Home 
Administration  production  loans  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  being  forced  to  declare  bank- 
ruptcy because  of  Farmers  Home  proce- 
dures. This  situation  occurs  l>ecause  recent 
short  crop  years  and  the  cost-price  squeeze 
have  left  many  farmers  short  of  cash  and 
heavily  In  debt.  Often,  however,  the  farmer 
has  assets  in  excess  of  his  outstanding  in- 
debtedness to  Farmers  Home  and  others.  If 
those  individuals  are  forced  to  liquidate 
their  assets  because  of  bankruptcy  or  to 
avoid  bankruptcy  because  of  today's  high 
Interest  and  shortage  of  cash  by  other  farm- 
ers, they  may  only  receive  a  fraction  of  the 
value  of  their  assets  in  the  event  of  a  forced 
sale,  and  the  land  will  likely  end  up  in  the 
hands  of  the  large  landowners,  large  corpo- 
rations or  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  law.  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration has  existing  authority  to  help  meet 
this  problem.  Section  1981  of  title  VII  of  the 
United  States  Code  sets  forth  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultures  authority  in  this  area.  It 
provides  a  means  of  refinancing,  stretching 
out  the  repayment  date,  and  perhaps  post- 
poning a  year's  payments  and  Interest, 
when  the  facts  justify  such  action. 

The  conferees  will  expect  the  Department 
to  utilize  this  authority  wherever  appropri- 
ate. 

District  offices 

The  conferees  expect  the  Department  to 
return  to  the  district  supervision  system 
where  close  attention  may  be  given  and  to 
do  everything  reasonable  to  help  avoid 
bankruptcy  or  forced  sale  of  assets. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the 
district  office  staff  should  return  to  the  tra- 
ditional role  of  supervision  to  assure  that 
borrowers  receive  the  counsel  and  advice 
they  need.  This  supervision  assures  that 
iHJth  the  borrower  is  protected  and  the  gov- 
ernment Is  protected. 

County  offices 

The  conferees  remind  the  Department 
that  the  county  offices  exist  for  the  conven- 
ience of  those  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Therefore,  in  no  case  should  district  offices 
be  used  to  replace  county  offices.  In  addi- 
tion, the  maximum  number  of  county  of- 
fices should  be  kept  open  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible. The  Department  should  also  consider 
the  possibility  of  rotating  district  and 
county  office  employees  on  a  circuit  rider 
approach  in  order  to  provide  maximum  con- 
venience to  the  borrower. 
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Short-term  land  contracts 
The  conferees  will  expect  the  Department 
to  review  current  policies  regarding  the  refi- 
nancing  of   short-term    land    contracts   in 
home  sales.  These  contracts  are  coming  into 
more  common  usage  in  many  areas  of  the 
country.   Because   of   this,   existing   proce- 
dures should  be  reviewed  to  assure  that, 
where  appropriate,  otherwise  eligible  bor- 
rowers   are    not    precluded    from    Farmers 
Home  assistance. 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
Rural  electrification  and  telephone 
revolving  fund  loan  authorizations 
Amendment  No.  71:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that,  of  the  total  commitment  during 
1982  to  guarantee  loans  pursuant  to  section 
306.  not  less  than  $5,145,000,000  nor  more 
than   $6,400,000,000  of  contingent   liability 
for  loan  principal  shall  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment       No.       72:       Appropriates 
$29,673,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  instead  of  $28,309,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Conservation 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
Conservation  operations 
Amendment       No.       73:       Appropriates 
$314,809,000  for  conservation  operations  In- 
stead of   $317,639,000   as   proposed   by  the 
House  and  $311,979,000  as  proposed  by  the 

Gono  t  (* 

Amendment  No.  74:  Earmarks  not  less 
than  $3,443,000  for  snow  survey  and  water 
forecasting  instead  of  $3,663,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3,223,000  as  proposed  by 

Amendment  No.  75:  Earmarks  $3,388,000 
for  the  operation  of  the  plant  materials  cen- 
ters Instead  of  $3,604,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $3,172,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

River  basin  surveys  and  investigations 

Amendment  No.  76:  Appropriates 
$15,500,000  for  river  basin  surveys  and  In- 
vestigations instead  of  $16,165,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $14,225,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 
Watershed  and  flood  prevention  operations 

Amendment  No.  77:  Appropriates  a  total 
of  $192,045,000  for  watershed  and  flood  pre- 
vention operations  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  a  total  of  $187,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Earmarks  a  total  of 
$23,434,000  for  watersheds  authorized  under 
Public  law  534  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead  of   $22,000,000   as   proposed   by   the 

Amendment  No.  79:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage earmarking  not  less  than  $2,800,000 
for  not  less  than  10  new  Public  Law  566  wa- 
tershed construction  starts.  The  conferees 
agree  that  the  Department  shall  initiate  not 
less  than  25  new  construction  starts. 

The  conferees  are  very  concerned  about 
the  deferral  of  $11,000,000  in  small  water- 
shed construction  funds  which  occurred 
during  fiscal  year  1981.  The  States  were  no- 
tified by  the  Department  that  the  funds 
were  being  withdrawn  on  May  19,  1981. 
However,  the  Congress  was  not  notified  of 
the  deferral  of  the  funds  until  July  1,  1981, 
over  40  days  later.  Failure  to  notify  Con- 
gress that  a  deferral  action  is  being  recom- 
mended is  contrary  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act. 


Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
Amendment  No.  80:  Appropriates 
$26,000,000  for  resource  conservation  and 
development  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $26,812,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
Amendment  No.  81:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage earmarking  $10,000,000  for  the  forest- 
ry incentives  program. 

Forestry  incentives  program. 
Amendment  No.  82:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $12,500,000  for  the  for- 
estry incentives  program. 

Water  Bank  Program 
Amendment       No.       83:       Appropriates 
$8,800,000  for  the  water  bank  program  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Emergency  Conservation  Program 
Amendment       No.       84:       Appropriates 
$8,800,000  for  the  emergency  conservation 
program  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
TITLE  HI-DOMESTIC  FOOD 
PROGRAMS 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
Child  Nutrition  Programs 
Amendment   No.    85:    Corrects    the    U.S. 
Code  citation  for  nutrition  education  and 
training  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  86:  Provides  a  total  of 
$2,846,838,000  for  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$3,765,038,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
This  total  amount  available  is  the  sum  of 
the  funds  provided  in  amendments  No.  87 
and  88. 

Amendment  No.  87:  Provides  a  direct  ap- 
propriation of  $1,082,890,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $2,076,090,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  88:  Provides  that 
$1,763,948,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  funds 
available  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1935,  instead  of  $1,688,948,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  89:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage providing  that  only  claims  for  reim- 
bursements for  meals  served  after  "the  start 
of  the  1981-1982  school  year"  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  reimbursement,  and  retains  language 
proposed  by  the  House  providing  that  only 
claims  for  reimbursement  for  meals  served 
after  'September  1.  1981 "  shall  be  eligible 
for  reimbursement.  This  language  retains 
the  provision  that  only  claims  for  the 
month  of  September  may  be  paid  from  sums 
available  for  the  following  fiscal  year. 
(Rescission) 
Amendment  No.  90:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage rescinding  $1,115,700,000  "should  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  require 
reductions".  The  House  passed  this  appro- 
priations bill  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act.  The  direct  appropriation 
provided  in  amendment  No.  87  represents 
current  estimates  for  fully  funding  the  child 
nutrition  programs  based  upon  changes 
made  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981.  The  conferees  agree  that  the 
distribution  of  these  appropriated  funds 
among  the  various  child  nutrition  programs 
is  as  follows: 


Child  nutrition  programs: 

School  lunch  program $425,000,000 

Special  assistance 1,620.300,000 

School  breakfast  pro- 
gram   335,000.000 

State  administrative  ex- 
penses    44.538.000 

Summer  food  service 
program 61.100.000 

Child  care  food  program ..  276.900.000 

Commodity  procure- 
ment   76.700.000 

Nutrition  studies  and 
surveys 3.300.000 

Nutrition  education  and 
training 5.000.000 

Total,  child  nutrition 

programs 2,846,838.000 

Transfer  from  section 
32 -1.763.948.000 

Total,  direct  appropri- 
ations, child  nutri- 
tion programs 1.082,890,000 


Special  milk  program 
AmendmenU  No.  91:  Appropriates 
$28,100,000  for  the  special  milk  program  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$124,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  This 
appropriation  fully  funds  the  special  milk 
program  based  upon  changes  made  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
(Rescission) 

Amendment  No.  92:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage rescinding  $95,000,000  "should  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
require  reductions. "  The  House  passed  this 
appropriation  bill  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
Reconciliation  Act.  Amendment  No.  91  ac- 
counts for  the  changes  made  in  reconcilia- 
tion. 
Special  Supplemental  Food  Programs  (WIC) 

Amendment  No.  93:  Appropriates 
$973,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $751,400,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  94:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: ,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $500,000  shaU  be  avaU- 
ablefor  the  pilot  supplemental  food  program 
when  authorized  try  law 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  95:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage which  provides  that  an  additional 
sum  be  held  in  reserve  to  be  released  if  re- 
quired to  maintain  participation  levels. 

The  conferees  note  that  due  to  the 
manner  ui  which  the  WIC  program  was  ad- 
ministered during  1981,  participation  levels 
in  many  States  declined  during  the  last  two 
quarters  of  the  fiscal  year.  As  a  result,  a 
substantial  carry-over  balance  exists  in  the 
program. 

The  conferees  expect  the  Administration 
to  abide  by  the  direction  in  the  Senate 
report  regarding  quarterly  allocation  of 
funds  and  the  reallocation  of  unspent  funds 
as  required  by  law. 

Further,  the  conferees  expect  the  total 
funding  available  to  the  program,  funds  ap- 
propriated combined  with  carry-over  bal- 
ances, to  be  fully  utilized  in  carrying  out  the 
program  during  fiscal  year  1982  in  order  to 
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bring  particip  ation  levels  as  close  as  possible 
to  those  set  V  irth  in  the  House  report. 
F(  tod  Stamp  Prttgram 
Amendmenis  No.  96  and  99:  Include  the 
United  Statea  Code  citation  for  nutrition,  as- 
sistance to  Puerto  Rico,  as  authorized  by 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  effectiv  (  July  1,  1982,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Aniendmeni  No.  97:  Appropriates 
$10.001.384.0CI)  for  the  food  stamp  program 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$9,472,684,00<]  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
This  amount,  together  with  the  $292,000,000 
reserve,  provides  a  total  of  $10,293,384,000 
for  the  food  Btamp  program.  This  amount 
includes  $204500.000  for  nutrition  assist- 
ance for  Puerto  Rico.  This  total  amount  and 
the  amount  eeirmarlced  for  nutrition  assist- 
ance to  Puerti )  Rico  are  equal  to  the  revised 
budget  estimate  (September.  1981).  The 
conferees  not;  that  the  Administration  has 
undertaken  a  complete  review  of  all  major 
entitlement  pi  ograms  including  food  stamps 
and  expects  t  >  submit  legislation  to  amend 
the  basic  foo<l  stamp  authority  which  may 
impact  on  thn  final  funding  level  required 
for  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  confere  es  are  in  agreement  that  such 
additional  fun  ds  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  food  iitamp  program,  as  authorized 
by  Congress,  »rill  be  provided  upon  receipt 
of  an  official  Ijudget  request  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

Amendment  No.  98:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  thi  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  earmaris  $65,000,000  for  work  regis- 
tration and  jol  I  search  activities. 

Food  P  x>gram  Administration 

Amendment      No.       100:      Appropriates 

$86,461,000  foi  food  program  administration 

as    proposed    by    the    Senate    instead    of 

$89,592,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE  :  V-INTERNATIONAL 

PROGRAMS 
FoREioi  Agricultural  Service 
Amendment  No.  101:  Appropriates 
$67,694,000  f(r  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  insteal  of  $69,694,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $65,331,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have  agreed 
that  the  reduction  of  $2,000,000  below  the 
House  level  s  lould  be  distributed  propor- 
tionately to  eich  of  the  three  major  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service. 

Amendment  No.  102:  EJeletes  a  provision 
added  by  the  S  enate  which  would  have  spec- 
ified a  minimu  n  level  for  foreign  market  de- 
velopment act!  vities  of  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service.  '  The  conferees  agree  that  for- 
eign market  di  ivelopment  activities  are  of  a 
very  high  prority.  This  program  has  a 
proven  record  of  expanding  overseas  mar- 
kets for  Ameri  ;an  agricultural  commodities, 
thus  contributing  to  higher  prices  for  our 
farmers  and  assisting  our  Nation's  balance 
of  trade  posltic  n.  The  conferees  believe  that 
activities  f inar  ced  by  this  program,  such  as 
the  proposed  f  ational  Food  and  Agricultur- 
al Exposition,  yie\6  benefits  far  beyond  the 
modest  Federil  contribution  required  to 
assist  State  dejartments  of  agriculture  and 
private  commo  lity  groups  in  effectively  sell- 
ing American  agricultural  products  over- 
seas. 

omce  of  inti  unational  cooperation  and 

Development 
Amendment      No.       103:      Appropriates 
$3,627,000   as    )roposed   by   the  Senate   in- 
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$4,000,000    as    proposed    by    the 


stead    of 
House. 

Public  Law  480 
Amendment  No.  104:  Provides  for  a  total 
program  level  for  titles  I  and  III  of  P.L.  480 
of  $858,932,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $876,800,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  105:  Appropriates 
$381,032,000  for  titles  I  and  III  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $398,900,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  106:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage which  would  have  provided  a  current 
Indefinite  appropriation  for  titles  I  and  III 
in  the  amount  necessary  to  replace  unreal- 
ized estimates  of  receipts.  The  conferees 
agree  that  the  Administration  should  keep 
the  appropriations  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  fully  advised  as  to  changes  in 
the  estimates  of  repayments  and  other  re- 
ceipts and  to  promptly  submit  to  Congress  a 
supplemental  budget  request  to  the  extent 
additional  funds  are  needed  to  maintain  the 
total  program  level  specified  in  this  Act. 

Amendment  No.  107:  Earmarks 
$722,496,000  for  the  title  II  program  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  a  program 
level  of  $764,200,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  108:  Appropriates 
$722,496,000  for  the  title  II  program  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $764,200,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE  V— RELATED  AGENCIES 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Amendment  No.  109:  Appropriates 
$332,032,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  instead  of 
$336,032,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$328,032,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
The  conferees  note  that  at  the  time  of  the 
House  Appropriations  hearing  on  the  1982 
budget  request,  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  had  approved  116  con- 
tracts, with  43  new  contract  applications 
pending  before  the  Commission.  The  confer- 
ees are  concerned  that  if  ongoing  trading  in 
one  contract  were  to  get  out  of  hand,  it 
could  discredit  all  futures  contracts  and 
cause  serious  repercussions  through  the 
entire  futures  industry.  These  repercus- 
sions, in  turn,  could  disrupt  or  destroy  the 
trading  in  existing  contracts  which  are  in- 
dispensible  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  such  as  com,  wheat, 
soybeans  and  cotton  which  is  widely  used  by 
producers,  dealers,  processors  and  exporters 
to  reduce  risks  and  "lock  in"  a  certain  price 
or  margin.  In  other  words,  it  is  widely  used 
by  those  who  hedge. 

Where  the  ratio  of  speculators  to  hedgers 
is  unusually  high,  the  possibility  of  adverse 
repercussions  increases  and  the  justified 
economic  purpose  is  less  apt  to  be  served. 
The  volume  of  trading  in  cattle  futures 
during  fiscal  year  1980  totaled  7,619,500  con- 
tracts. In  order  to  clearly  determine  wheth- 
er an  appropriate  economic  purpose  is 
served  by  the  trading  of  cattle  futures,  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  closely  monitoring 
this  trade,  the  conferees  direct  the  Commis- 
sion to  submit,  as  part  of  the  fiscal  1983 
budget  justification,  an  analysis  of  CFTC's 
specific  efforts  to  assure  the  efficiency  of 
the  cattle  futures  market,  to  assure  its  in- 
tegrity, and  to  protect  market  participants 
against  abusive  trade  practices,  fraud,  and 
deceit  and  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
it  affects  the  price,  and  can  be  and  is  used 
by  farmer-feeders.  It  is  also  expected  that 
this    analysis    will    describe   specific   steps 
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which  have  been  taken  to  provide  a  hedging 
mechanism  in  cattle  futures  trading  which 
assures  protection  against  insider  trading. 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses 

Amendment  No.  110:  EsUblishes  a  limita- 
tion of  $16,113,000  on  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
instead  of  $16,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $16,226,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  HI:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  allows  funds  for  mutual  and  self-help 
housing  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Amendment  No.  112:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  amendment  provides 
that  ceilings  on  full-time  equivalent  staff 
years  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shall  exclude  overtime  as  well  as  staff  years 
expended  as  a  result  of  carrying  out  pro- 
grams associated  with  natural  disasters. 

Amendment  No.  113:  £>eletes  House  lan- 
guage related  to  brucellosis  regulations.  The 
conferees  direct  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  to  thoroughly  re- 
analyze its  proposal  and  to  report  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  Congress  its 
findings  no  later  than  November  30,  1981. 
Furthermore,  the  conferees  direct  the 
agency  not  to  proceed  with  these  regula- 
tions until  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  have  had  a  full  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  impacts  that  such  regulations 
will  have  on  producers  in  the  effected 
states. 

Amendment  No.  114:  Renumbers  section 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  115:  Renumbers  section 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  116:  Renumbers  section 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

CONFERENCE  TOTAL— WITH 
COMPARISONS 

The  total  new  budget  (obligational)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1982  recommend- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with 
comparisons  to  the  fiscal  year  1981  amount, 
the  1982  budget  estimates,  and  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  for  1982  follow: 

New  budget  (obliga- 
tional) authority,  fiscal 
year  1981 $23,686,025,000 

Budget  estimates  consid- 
ered by  House,  fiscal 
year  1982 22,022,548,000 

House  bill,  fiscal  year 
1982 21,035.916,000 

Budget  estimates  consid- 
ered by  Senate,  fiscal 
year  1982 20.554,647,000 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year 
1982 21,083,016,000 

Conference  agreement, 
fiscal  year  1982 21.152.553,000 

Conference       agreement 
compared  with: 
New     budget     (obliga- 
tional)        authority, 
fiscal  year  1981 -  2,533,472,000 
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Budget  estimates  of 
new  (obligational)  au- 
thority, considered 
by  House,  fiscal  year 
1982 

Budget  estimates  of 
new  (obligational)  au- 
thority, considered 
by  Senate,  fiscal  year 
1982 

House  bill,  fiscal  year 
1982 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year 
1982 
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-869,995,000 

+  597,906.000 

-f  116.637.000 

-1-69,537,000 


Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
Bob  Traxler, 
Bill  Alexander, 
Matthew  F.  McHugh, 
William  H.  Natcher, 
Jack  Hightower, 
Daniel  K.  Akaka, 
Wes  Watkins, 
Virginia  Smith, 
J.  K.  Robinson, 
John  T.  Myers, 
Jerry  Lewis, 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Thad  Cochran, 
James  A.  McClure, 
Mark  Andrews, 
James  Abdnor, 
Bob  Kasten. 
Mack  Mattingly, 
Arlen  Specter, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Tom  Eagleton, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Lawton  Chiles, 

QUENTIN  N.  BuROICK, 

Jim  Sasser. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoNTGOifERT,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Anwuhzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  No- 
vember 5,  1981. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuNGREN)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dymally,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  KoGOVSEK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  November  4  and  5,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Lee  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  surgery. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Petri)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Green,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  Lugo)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
trfuieous  material:) 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Lehman,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  for  insertion  in  the  Record 
immediately  prior  to  the  passage  of 
H.R.  4625. 

Mr.  Boland,  immediately  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  Dowdy  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Petri)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  ScHULZE. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Emery. 

Mr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Lent. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuNGREN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RonssELOT. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  LuJAN. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McKinney. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  Lugo)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Dowdy. 

Hamilton. 

Kastenmeier. 

Garcia. 
Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  AsPiN. 
Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Dymally. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 
Mr.  Brinkley. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  LUNDINE. 

Mr.  Neal. 

Mrs.  Bouquard. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Clay. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  383.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas  lease 
numbered  M-16402  (ND)  Acq.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 

S.  466.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas  lease 
numbered  M-15450  (ND);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

S.  651.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas  lease 
numbered  W-46102;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 

S.  1086.  An  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  1457.  An  act  to  reinsUte  U.S.  oil  and 
gas  lease  numbered  OR-13713;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and 

S.  1605.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
lease  numbered  ES- 20644;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  661.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Blanca 
Rosa  Luna  de  Frei; 

H.R.  688.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Junior 
Edmund  Moncrieffe; 

H.R.  783.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roland 
Karl  Heinz  Vogel; 
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H.R.  1469 
leine  Mesna^er 

H.R.   1480 
Marachi: 

H.R.  1550 
Isidra  Pullai 

H.R.  1785 
Belleville  SchulU: 

H.R.  2010. 
Chen; 

H.R.  2185. 
Prantz; 

H.R.  2573. 
Bank: 

H.R.  2975 
YeeU; 

H.R.  3975. 
age  the  production 
other  hydrocarbon 

H.R.  4608 
authority 
of  Justice 
Fiscal  Year 
for  other 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Made- 

er: 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Omar 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aurora 
Diaz; 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gladys 
lultz; 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kai-Mee 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hanife 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Moses 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yuli 


An  act  to  facilitate  and  encour- 

of  oil  from  tar  sand  and 

deposits;  and 

An  act  to  continue  in  effect  any 

lided  under  the  Department 

Abpropriation  Authorization  Act. 

1980.  for  a  certain  period,  and 

pui  poses. 


pi  ovi 


Mr 
move  that 

The  motion 
ingly    (at 
p.m.)  the 
morrow 
at  10  a.m 


J IDJOURNMENT 


GO  »JZALEZ. 


Mr.    Speaker.    I 
Lhe  House  do  now  adjourn, 
was  agreed  to;  accord- 
o'clock   and    39   minutes 
House  adjourned   until  to- 
T:  mrsday.  November  5,  1981. 


EXECUT]  VE 


Under  cli  use 
live  communications 
the  Speakef 
lows: 


raiismitting 


approc  riations 


Corti 


contn  MOT 
1  Servi(  es. 


2445.  A  letter 
Ury  of  Health 
islation.    t 
ment  to  the 
1982 

enable  the 
Services  to 
of  the  Public 
attle.  Suten 
to  the  Conunjittee 

2446.  A 
of  the  Depaijtment 
a  draft  of  proposed 
statutory  re 
certain   fonrter 
bers.  Federal 
al  employees 
fense 
Armed 

2447.  A  letter 
Treasury, 
the  operatic^ 
tion  Fund 
section   10<a 
1934.    as 
Banking.  Fixiknce 

2448.  A  letl  er 
of   the   Distijict 
D.C.  Act  4 
public  sUleys 
827.  57.  828 
855.  835.  836 
812.  51.  52 
101.  iMunded 
NW..  20th 
(S.  O.  80-13t 
tion   602(c) 
Committee 

2449.  A  letlfer 
of  the  District 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 

were  taken  from 

s  table  and  referred  as  fol- 


from  the  Assistant  Secre- 

and  Human  Services  for  Leg- 

a    proposed    amend- 

sending  Labor/ HHS  fiscal  year 

bill    (H.R.    4560).    to 

Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 

jprove  transfer  to  local  control 

Health  Service  hospitals  in  Se- 

Island.  Baltimore,  and  Boston: 

on  Appropriations, 
er  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  Defense,  transmitting 
legislation  to  remove  the 
ing  requirement  imposed  on 
and   retired  military   mem- 
employees,  and  former  Feder- 
to  report  employment  by  a  de- 
to    the    Committee    on 


fcr 

i: 

am  ended: 


-9 


from  the  Secretary  of  the 

transmitting  the  annual  report  on 

of  the  Exchange  Stabiliza- 

fiscal  year  1980,  pursuant  to 

of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of 

to   the   Committee   on 

and  UrtMm  Affairs. 

from  the  Chairman.  Council 

of   Columbia,   transmitting 

To  order  the  closing  of  the 

abutting  lots  854.  853.  843.  45, 

(0.  37.  38.  39,  21.  845,  832.  833. 

837.  838.  844.  841.  848.  811.  53. 

816.  817.  and  818  in  Square 

by  21st  Street.  NW..  I  Street, 

NW..  and  H  Street.  NW. 

)  (Ward  2)."  pursuant  to  sec- 

»f   Public   Law   93-198:   to   the 

the  District  of  Columbia. 

from  the  Chairman.  Council 

of  Columbia,  transmitting 


8i0. 


S  reet. 


o  1 


D.C.  Act  4-104.  "To  authorize  the  issuance 
of  revenue  bonds  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  purpose  of  making  a  loan  to  the 
George  Washington  University  to  assist  in 
the  financing  of  certain  academic  facilities." 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

2450.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-105,  'To  allow  the  private  collec- 
tion of  slot  machines  which  were  manufac- 
tured prior  to  1952  which  are  not  used  for 
gambling  purp>oses."  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2451.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-106.  To  amend  the  law  relating 
to  persons  authorized  to  perform  mar- 
riages." pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2452.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
DC.  Act  4-107.  "To  order  the  closing  of  a 
portion  of  a  public  alley  abutting  lots  38. 
817.  837.  and  838  in  Square  78.  bounded  by 
K  Street.  NW..  I  Street.  NW..  20th  Street. 
NW..  and  21st  Street,  NW.  (S.O.  80-281) 
(Ward  2),  and  to  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  funds  by  the  City  Administrator  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  official  purposes." 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93- 
198:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

2453.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-108.  "To  order  the  removal  of 
the  building  restriction  lines  on  the  1000 
block  of  Bryant  Street.  NE..  in  lots  25,  26, 
27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  and  32  in  Square  3869  and 
lots  40.  41.  42.  43.  44.  45,  and  46  in  Square 
3870,  iMunded  by  Rhode  Island  Avenue. 
NE..  and  12th  Street,  NE.  (S.O.  74-27) 
(Ward  5).  '  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2454.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
Council  resolution  4-250  "Transfer  of  juris- 
diction over  a  portion  of  South  Carolina 
Avenue.  SE.  to  the  National  Park  Service 
resolution  of  1981."  pursuant  to  section  115 
of  title  8,  District  of  Columbia  Code:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2455.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  report  covering  fiscal 
year  1980  on  audits  of  programs  funded 
under  part  A  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  of 
1972,  pursuant  to  section  1149(a)  of  Public 
Law  95-561:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2456.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Equal  Employment  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  the  Commission's  Office 
of  Interagency  Coordination  for  the  2  years 
ended  June  30.  1981.  pursuant  to  section  715 
of  Public  Law  92-261  and  section  1-401  of 
Executive  Order  12067:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

2457.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  Uth 
report  on  the  impact  on  competition  and  en 
small  business  of  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  voluntary  agreements  and 
plans  of  action  to  carry  out  provisions  of  the 
international  energy  program,  pursuant  to 
section  252(i)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  of  1975:  to  the  Committee  on 
EInergy  and  Commerce. 

2458.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting, 
notice  of  a  proposed  51-day  extension  of  the 


statutory  time  limit  for  the  Commission  to 
render  a  decision  in  Dockets  No.  37597, 
Martin  Marietta  Aluminum,  Inc.  v.  Atchi- 
son. Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  et 
al.  and  No.  37598,  Kaiser  Aluminum  & 
Chemical  Corporation  v.  Atchison.  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  et  aL,  pur- 
suant to  49  U.S.C.  10327(k):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2459.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  proposed  3-month  extension  of 
the  statutory  time  limit  for  the  Commission 
to  render  a  decision  in  Docket  No.  38679.  Re- 
structured Rates  on  Recyclables  O/T  Iron  or 
Steel  Scrap.  Conrail,  Pursuant  to  49  U.S.C. 
10707(b)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

2460.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Mediation  Board,  transmitting  the  46th 
annual  report  of  the  Board,  Including  the 
report  of  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board,  covering  fiscal  year  1980,  pursuant  to 
sections  4  (second)  and  3  (first)(w)  of  the 
act  of  May  20,  1946;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2461.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  Korea  for  permission  to 
transfer  certain  U.S. -origin  defense  equip- 
ment to  the  Philippines,  pursuant  to  section 
3(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2462.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  Korea  for  permission  to 
transfer  certain  U.S.-origin  military  equip- 
ment to  Malaysia,  pursuant  to  section  3(d) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2463.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  issuance 
of  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
equipment  and  services  sold  commercially  to 
Algeria  (Transmittal  No.  MC-27-81).  pursu- 
ant to  section  36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2464.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  issuance 
of  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
equipment  and  services  sold  commercially  to 
France  (Transmittal  No.  MC-27-81).  pursu- 
ant to  section  36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2465.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1981  as- 
sessment of  world  food  needs  and  availabil- 
ity, pursuant  to  section  408(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2466.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Administration, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  rec- 
ords system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2467.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  projwsed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  disposal  of  foreign 
excess  property,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Op»erations. 

2468.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Committee  for  Purchase  from  the  Blind 
suid  Other  Severely  Handicapped,  transmit- 
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ting  the  annual  report  of  the  committee  for 
fiscal  year  1980,  pursuant  to  section  1(1)  of 
Public  Law  9-28:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2469.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  leas- 
ing systems  to  be  used  in  Oil  and  Gas  Lease 
Sale  No.  59,  pursuant  to  section  8(a)(8)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2470.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  notice  of  his  intention 
to  accept  a  donation  of  40  acres  of  land  ad- 
jacent to  the  Alpine  Lakes  Wilderness  Area. 
King  County,  Wash.,  pursuant  to  section 
6(a)  of  the  Wilderness  Act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2471.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
under  the  authority  of  section  244(a)(1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved, 
pursuant  to  section  244(c)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2472.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  transmitting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  90th  Continental  Congress 
of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  act  of  February  20.  1896;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2473.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  fifth  report  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Regional  Fishery  Manage- 
ment Councils  and  the  Department  on  fish- 
ery management  plans,  regulations  to  im- 
plement such  plans,  and  other  activities  in 
the  conservation  and  management  of  fish- 
ery resources,  covering  calendar  year  1980, 
pursuant  to  section  305(f)  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

2474.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  foster  the  timely  revi- 
talization  of  the  U.S.  air  traffic  control 
system,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

[Submitted  Tuesday,  Nov.  3.  1981} 

Mr.  PRICE:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  815  (Rept.  No.  97- 
311).  And  ordered  to  be  printed. 

[Submitted  Wednesday.  Nov.  4,  198n 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  4482.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit, to  establish  a  U.S.  Claims  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  97-312).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  4119  (Rept.  No. 
97-313).  And  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Archer): 
H.R.  4881.  A  bill  to  make  section  457(e)(1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Inap- 
plicable to  certain  State  judicial  plans:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  4882.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  that 
each  congressional  budget  resolution  fix  the 
level  of  tax  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
involved  as  well  as  the  recommended  aggre- 
gate level  of  Federal  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  4883.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  semiannual  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  for  Federal  annuitants: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  (TLAY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Perkins): 
H.R.  4884.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  a  national  system 
of  apprenticeship  and  allied  industrial  train- 
ing as  the  major  instrumentality  for  assur- 
ing the  proper  training  in  adequate  num- 
l)ers  of  the  highly  skilled  workers  and  tech- 
nicians essential  to  the  Nation's  defense  and 
economic  well-being;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  4885.  A  bill  to  provide  for  phased 
elimination  of  Federal  price  controls  on  nat- 
ural gas,  to  eliminate  incremental  pricing 
requirements  for  natural  gas,  to  eliminate 
certain  fuel  use  restrictions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DANIEISON: 
H.R.  4886.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  to  provide  that  recom- 
mendations for  the  adjustment  of  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  salaries  be  made  bi- 
ennially instead  of  quadrennially:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DICKS: 
H.R.  4887.  A  bill  to  modify  the  city  water- 
way navigation  channel  project.  Tacoma 
Harbor,  Wash.,  to  redefine  the  project 
boundaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  4888.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elective 
payment  of  benefits  under  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  the  form  of  social  se- 
curity savings  bonds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  4889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  gender  rule 
of   construction   In   chapter    1    of   title    1. 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  4890.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
sulfaguanadine,  sulfapyridine,  and  sulfathl- 
azole:    to    the    Conunittee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HEFNER: 
H.R.  4891.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  increased  penal- 
ties for  illegal  distributions  of  controlled 
substances  in  or  adjacent  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  4892.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of.  and  the  deduction  of  contri- 
butions to.  housing  savings  accounts:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  4393.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  acquire  and  exchange  information  to 
assist  Federal.  State,  and  local  officials  in 
the  identification  of  certain  deceased  indi- 
viduals and  in  the  location  of  missing  chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.  4894.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  disburse  certain  trust 
funds  of  the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Band  of 
Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAVAGE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCloskey): 
H.R.  4895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  require  that  interest  be  paid  on  cer- 
tain late  payments  made  by  Federal  agen- 
cies  under  contracts   with   small   business 
concerns  and  to  provide  that  all  payments 
under  such  contracts  shall  be  paid  within  6 
months  after  completion;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SAVAGE: 
H.R.  4896.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  aUow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  for  any  business  which 
increases  the  amount  of  property  and  serv- 
ices provided  to  such  business  by  minority- 
owned  small  businesses:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Kas- 
TENMEiER.   Mr.   Mi'rcHEix  of   Mary- 
land,   Mr.    Gray,    Mr.    Weiss,    Mr. 
Richmond,     Mr.     Seiberunc,     Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  For- 
SYTHE.    Mr.    Leach    of    Iowa.    Mr. 
CROCKETT.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Savage. 
Mr.     AuCoiN.     Mr.     Fi'rniAN.     Mr. 
Bedell,   Mr.   Brown   of   California, 
Mr.     Faijntroy.    Mr.     Leland.    Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Patter- 
son, Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr.  Tauke): 
H.R.  4897.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  tax- 
payer conscientiously  opposed  to  participa- 
tion in  war  may  elect  to  have  his  Income, 
estate,  or  gift  tax  payments  spent  for  non- 
military  purposes;  to  create  a  trust   fund 
(the   World   Peace   Tax    Fund)    to    receive 
these  tax  payments:  to  establish  a  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund  Board  of  Trustees;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
H.R.  4898.  A  bill  to  implement  certain  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Attorney  General's 
Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  I»epper,  Mr.  Corrada, 
Mr.     BtTTLER.     Mr.     Emerson,     Mr. 
Bevill,   Mr.   Beilenson,   Mr.    de   la 
Garza,    Mr.    Lantos,    Mr.    Murphy, 
and  Mr.  Forsythe): 
H.R.  4899.  A  bill  to  direct  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  provide  and  sell  a  postage  stamp 
issue  to  commemorate  the  250th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  birth  of  George  Washington;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  CTivil 
Service. 
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By  Ut.  ROUSSELOT 
H.R.  4900.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  terminate  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  thereunder  to  Inmates  of 
penal  institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Way  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  4M1.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  exclu- 
sion fromian  individual's  resources.  In  deter- 
mining h|s  or  her  eligibility  for  supplemen 
tal  security  income  benefits,  of  a  burial  plot 
and  of  certain  funds  set  aside  for  burial  ex- 
penses: tp  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.     I 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  4902.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  C^de.  to  require  the  Secretary  eon 
cemed  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  certain 
court  orders  In  connection  with  the  divorce, 
dissolutioh.  annulment,  or  legal  separation 
of  a  metft)er  or  former  member  of  a  uni- 
formed s^r\ice  and  which  affect  the  retired 
or  retainer  pay  of  such  a  member  or  former 
member,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Conunltt^  on  Armed  Ser\'ices. 

By  Mr.   WHITTEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
B<IWEN.      Mr.      Montgomery.      Mr. 
Dowdy,  and  Mr.  Lorr): 
H.R,  4933.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  an  Interstate  compact  be- 
tween the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana establishing  a  commission  to  study  the 
feasibilitM  of  rapid  rail  transit  ser\ice  be- 
tween th(  two  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judic  ary. 

By  1  Ir.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  49)4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Na%'al  Pe- 
troleum I  ;eserves  Production  Act  of  1976  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
permit  lo  al  entities  to  extract  and  use  coal 
from  lands  within  the  National  Petroleum 
Reserve  ii  Alaska  for  heat  and  generation 
of  electricity;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insul  ir  Affairs. 

By    Mr.   LaFALCE  (for   himself.   Mr. 
Bi£AUX.  Mr.  FoRSYTHX.  Mr.  Horton. 
M-.  Rahall.  Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Pren- 
ZK..    Mr.    RoDiNO.    Mrs.    Holt.    Mr. 
NiAL.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
jErroRDS.  Mr.  EImerson,  Mr.  Aodab- 
Bc,  and  Mr.  Railsback>: 
H.J.  Res.  352.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  di'signation  of  the  year  1982  as  the 
■'Bicenternial   Year  of  the  American  Bald 
Eagle  "  and  the  designation  of  June  20.  1982. 
as  "National  Bald  Eagle  Day":  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  ]  Ir.  SIMON: 
H.J.  Re>.  353.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requiting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  January 
1982  as     National  Cerebral  Palsy  Month": 
to  the  Ccmmittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  1  Jr.  WINN: 
H.J.  Re  I.  354.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1982  as  tlie  "National  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons"; to  ;he  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Serv  Ice. 

By    *4r.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 

B<  WEN.  Mr.  Poitntain.  Mr.  Ireland. 

M-.    Barnes.    Mr.    Sramansky.    Mr. 

Bl  OOMTTELD.    Mr.    WiNN.    Mr.    Lago- 

n/RSiNO.    Mr.    GooDUNC.    and    Mr. 

PirrcHARD): 

H.  Con    Res.  213.  Concurrent  resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 

regard  to  the  mutual  security  efforts  of  the 

United  Slates  and  Japan;  to  the  Committee 

on  Poreig  i  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

219.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, relative  to  decontrol  of  natural  gas 
prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

230.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  SUte  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  El  Salva- 
dor; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 

H.R.  4905.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miriam 
Munoz-Ardon:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.R.  4906.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cllve  An- 
thony Lewis.  Karen  Lewis.  Sean  Martin 
Lewis.  Anthony  Conan  Lewis,  and  Gail 
Alison  Lewis:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  4907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  B. 
Stiltner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  502:  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  746:  Mr.  Dunn  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  808:  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr. 
SiLJANDER,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 
Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  McCollum. 
Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr. 
Livingston.  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Kiloee.  Mr. 
Panetta.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Gore. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr. 
MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
BoNKER.  Mrs.  RouKEMA,  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Walcren. 
Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California. 

H.R.  852:  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.R.  1143:  Mr.  Rogers. 

H.R.  1154:  Mr.  Rogers. 

H.R.  1556:  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  1570:  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Patterson. 
Mr.  Rinaldo,  and  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  1779:  Mr.  Jettries. 

H.R.  1921:  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  1993:  Mr.  EIdgar.  Mr.  Goodling,  and 
Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 

H.R.  2222:  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.R.  2372:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  and  Mr. 

E^DGAR. 

H.R.  2640:  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  2828:  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Blaggi.  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Dunn. 
Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Kocovsek,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr. 
McCxJRDY.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr. 
Peyser,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon,  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Stan- 


ton of  Ohio,  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY.  and  Mr.  Evans,  of  Delaware. 

H.R.  3269:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa. Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Dowdy, 
Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
Fields,  Mrs.  Snowte,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT,  and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  3680:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  4009:  Mr.  Downey. 

H.R.  4067:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  4265:  Mr.  Hansen  of  UUh  and  Mr. 
Rudd. 

H.R.  4342:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 
Bedell. 

H.R.  4382:  Mr.  Conyers, 

H.R.  4418:  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  4436:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  4443:  Mr.  Walgren.  Mrs.  Snowe.  and 
Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  4554:  Mr.  Benedict.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall. 
Jr..  and  Mr.  Paul. 

H.R.  4555:  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Stanoeland,  Mr. 
WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
McKiNNEY.  Mr.  FoRSYTHE.  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT.  Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Mavroules.  and 
Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  4673:  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mr.  Gregg. 

H.R.  4681:  Mr.  Fountain.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
McDonald.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr. 
Beard.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Railsback.  and  Mr. 
Hepner. 

H.R.  4709:  Mr.  Daschle  and  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  4733:  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Horton 
Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Ap- 
plegate.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr 
Bennett,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Ginn.  Mr. 
Napier.  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
Benedict.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Ertel.  Mr.  Wilson 
Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr 
Gephardt.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr, 
Barnard,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Bapalis.  Mr.  Kocov 
sek,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  and  Mr.  Nichols. 

H.R.  4775:  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Ertel.  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski. Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Daschle,  and  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  4797:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  4835:  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Vento,  Mrs. 
Bouquard.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Dwyer.  and  Mr. 
Roe. 

H.J.  Res.  72:  Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Rodino.  and  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  250:  Mr.  Hepner. 

H.J.  Res.  293;  Mr.  Ashbrook.  Mr.  FYippo. 
Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Anthony.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Fary.  Mr.  Al- 
exander. Mr.  Hepner.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Napier,  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.J.  Res.  319:  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling. Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Blanchard.  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.J.  Res.  340:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Bonker, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Corrada, 
Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  McKin- 
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NEY,  Mr.  MorPETT,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Schumer, 
and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Hepner,  Mr.  Sten- 
holm, Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Coelho,  and  Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne. 

H.  Res.  211:  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.  Res.  228:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  and  Mr.  Roemer. 

H.  -Res.  231:  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Barnard,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Lun- 
gren, Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr. 
Bingham,    Mr.    Fish,    Mr.    LaFalce,    Mr. 


Hughes,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
McKinney,  Mr.  Hepner,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Jep- 
fords,  Mr.  HoLLENBECK,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Kildee.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Gunderson,  and  Mr. 
Wirth. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


252.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Hawaii  County  Council.  Hilo.  Hawaii,  rela- 
tive to  general  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

253.  By  Mr.  ASPIN:  Petition  of  Renee  W. 
Fitzgerald.  Tlgard.  Oreg..  and  others,  rela- 
tive to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
Watt;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

254.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of 
Pamela  Barrett  and  others.  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
relative  to  accessibility  to  Federal  buildings 
for  the  handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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STRE><|MUNING  THE  JUVENILE 
COURT  SYSTEM 

H<)N.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  4.  1981 
•  Mr.  HIOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  award  of  the  alarming  reports  of  in- 
creases in  crimes  committed  by  juve- 
niles in  1  his  country.  In  my  district  in 
Marylan  1.  we  are  unfortunately  seeing 
a  similar  increase.  But  Prince  Georges 
County  s  fortunate  in  that  it  is  now 
tackling  a  method  of  adjudicating  ju- 
venile crimes  that  we  hope  will  be  ef- 
fective ill  reducing  their  number. 

As  in  many  areas  of  the  country, 
court  sr'stems  in  Prince  Georges 
County.  Md..  are  overcrowded  and  in 
disarray.  But  midway  through  this  ex- 
perimenlal  program,  the  circuit  court 
system  lias  already  seen  a  reduction  in 
its  caseload  as  well  as  in  the  number 
of  judges  ser\'ing  on  the  juvenile 
court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  has 
proven  an  overwhelming  success. 
Highlighits  of  this  experiment  include: 

A  75  percent  reduction  in  the 
number  of  juveniles  held  in  the  deten- 
tion center  during  the  last  6  months; 

A  61  percent  reduction  in  the 
number  of  cases  pending  in  the  court; 
and 

A  320-  jercent  increase  in  the  collec- 
tion of  irourt  costs  during  the  first  9 
months  )f  1981  compared  to  the  same 
time  per  od  in  1980. 

Mr.  Sp  eaker.  I  congratulate  all  those 
who  ha\e  made  this  effort  a  success, 
and.  in  particular,  juvenile  judges 
David  (3ray  Ross  and  Robert  J. 
Woods.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
review  t  le  following  report  inasmuch 
as  it  msy  serve  as  a  valuable  tool  in 
dealing  vith  similar  situations  in  each 
Members  district.  The  report  follows: 

Today  narks  the  midpoint  of  a  twelve 
month  enperiment  announced  by  Chief 
Judge  Ernest  A.  Loveless.  Jr..  last  January, 
and  whici  began  on  April  1.  1981.  We  feel 
that  this  experiment  is  proving  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

A  75-p«  rcent  reduction  In  the  detention 
populatioi  of  September  30.  1981  compared 
to  April  .  1981-118  to  30  of  which  17  are 
actually  c  onfined  and  13  are  in  house  deten- 
tion. 

A  25-percent  reduction  in  the  number  of 


juveniles 


1980- 


arrested  by  all  repwrting  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  the  first  eight  months 
of  1981  compared  to  the  same  time  r>eriod  in 
4.41 17  in  1981  and  5.921  in  1980. 
A  5-peicent  reduction  in  the  number  of 
cases  filed  with  the  Court  in  the  first  eight 
months  o  f  1981  compared  to  the  same  time 
period  inTl980— 2.233  cases  in  1981  and  2.451 
in  1980. 


A  61-percent  reduction  in  the  numl)er  of 
cases  pending  in  the  Court  on  Septeml)er  30. 
1981  compared  to  April  1.  1981.  Prom  793 
cases  to  312  cases. 

A  significant  decrease  in  the  time  l)etween 
arraignment  and  disposition.  75.6  percent  of 
all  cases  currently  pending  in  the  Juvenile 
Court  are  scheduled  within  2  weeks.  90.7 
percent  of  all  cases  are  scheduled  within  3 
weeks  and  97.7  percent  of  all  cases  are 
scheduled  within  4  weeks. 

A  128-percent  Increase  in  the  number  of 
cases  waived  to  the  adult  court  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1981  compared  to  this 
same  time  period  In  1980.  (98  cases  waived 
in  1981  compared  to  43  in  1980). 

A  320-percent  increase  in  the  collection  of 
court  costs  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1981  compared  with  the  same  time  period  of 
1980— $52,180  in  1981  compared  to  $12,410 
in  1980. 

A  96-percent  reduction  in  the  number  of 
writs  of  attachment  issued  during  the 
month  of  September  1981  compared  to  the 
month  of  April  1981  (Prom  80  to  3). 

95  percent  of  all  cases  involving  the 
county  police  are  now  scheduled  when  the 
officer  is  working  day  work  to  accommodate 
the  officers  personal  schedule  and  to  elimi- 
nate outstanding  costs. 

The  utilization  of  12.5  percent  (represent- 
ing 30  judge  days)  of  the  Juvenile  Judge's 
time  In  the  general  assignment  during  the 
past  six  months. 

BACKGROUND 

On  July  1.  1978.  the  positions  of  three  Ju- 
venile Masters  in  Prince  Georges  County,  as 
such,  were  eliminated  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. In  their  place,  two  additional  Judge- 
ships were  created.  Pursuant  to  the  new- 
law,  five  Circuit  Judges  were  designated  to 
hear  Juvenile  causes  on  a  rotating  basis.  The 
general  scheme  was  designed  to  permit  the 
designated  Judges  two  weeks  in  the  Juvenile 
assignment,  followed  by  two  weeks  in  the 
general  assignment.  One  judge  was  available 
to  cover  for  vacations,  etc.  After  thirty- 
three  months  under  this  scheme.  Chief 
Judge  Loveless  designated  two  Judges  to 
preside  full  time  in  the  Juvenile  Court.  In 
an  effort  to  provide  continuity,  the  Admin- 
istrative Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  contin- 
ued to  serve  in  that  capacity.  This  report 
discusses  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  new 
system. 

GOALS 

On  February  27.  1981,  we  announced  goals 
for  the  Juvenile  Court  beginning  April  1. 
1981.  The  first  goal  dealt  with  reducing  the 
detention  population,  i.e..  those  jjending 
waiver,  merits  and  disposition  hearings.  Our 
plan  WES  to  reduce  the  population  by  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  days  between  the  ar- 
raignment and  the  waiver  hearing.  l)etween 
the  waiver  and  the  merits  hearing,  and  be- 
tween the  merits  and  the  disposition  hear- 
ing. 

This  Court  had  one  hundred  eighteen 
children  in  detention  on  April  1.  1981.  At 
the  beginning  of  business  on  September  30. 
1981.  we  had  a  total  of  thirty  children  in  a 
detention  status.  Of  this  number,  only  sev- 
enteen were  actually  confined,  while  thir- 
teen others  were  assigned  to  our  house  de- 
tention program.  In  these  six  months  we 
have  reached  our  goal  of  reducing  the  de- 
tention rate  by  75  percent. 


Of  the  seventeen  respondents  actually  de- 
tained, four  are  pending  waiver  hearings, 
ten  are  pending  merits  hearings,  and  three 
are  pending  disposition.  Eight  persons  are  in 
House  Detention  pending  merits  and  five 
are  in  House  Detention  pending  disposition. 

Another  goal  was  to  conclude  all  cases 
within  two  weeks.  75.6  percent  of  all  cases 
are  currently  scheduled  within  two  weeks. 
90.7  percent  are  scheduled  within  three 
weeks  and  97.7  percent  are  scheduled  within 
four  weeks.  A  handful  of  cases  have,  with 
the  permission  of  the  respondent,  been 
scheduled  to  accommodate  college  and  Job 
Corps  calendars. 

A  third  objective  was  to  schedule  cases  on 
work  days  for  police  officers.  Our  goal  was 
twofold  In  this  regard.  First  to  accommo- 
date the  law  enforcement  officer's  personal 
schedule  and  second  to  save  the  expenditure 
for  overtime.  While  we  are  unable  to  cite 
specific  numbers,  we  are  certain  that  this  is 
being  done  in  approximately  95  percent  of 
all  cases. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  EFFORT 

Another  breakthrough  has  been  accom- 
plished with  the  cooperation  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court,  the  Chief  of  Police  and  the  Sher- 
iff. Personal  service  by  the  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment of  summonses  on  County  police  offi- 
cers has  t>een  totally  eliminated.  Instead, 
the  Clerk's  Office  directs  hearing  notices  to 
police  witnesses  at  their  Individual  duty  sta- 
tions. E^h  day  the  regular  police  courier 
picks  up  the  hearing  notices  in  the  Clerk's 
Office  and  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Sta- 
tion Clerk  within  hours  of  their  prepara 
tion.  By  eliminating  the  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment's prior  role,  we  have  saved  many  man- 
hours  and  several  days  in  the  lag  time  be- 
tween arraignment  and  trial. 

A  special  service  t>eing  provided  by  the 
Clerks  Office  has  eliminated  the  need  for 
continuances  on  the  day  of  trial.  Such  last 
hour  continuances  are  now  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  In  every  case,  the 
Clerk's  Office  reviews  the  Court  file  forty- 
eight  hours  in  advance  to  insure  that  sum- 
monses and  hearing  notices  have  been 
served.  Those  with  "non-est"  returns  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Victim  As- 
sistance Unit  of  the  State's  Attorney's 
Office  for  immediate  action. 

Regarding  costs,  the  Juvenile  Clerk  col- 
lected $16,547  during  1980.  As  of  September 
30.  1981.  $52.1CD  has  been  collected  during 
1981. 

More  than  $20,000  in  uncollected  court 
costs  from  years  1978  through  1980  were 
outstanding  as  of  August  31.  1981.  To  effect 
the  payment  of  costs,  a  policy  of  denying 
clearances  and  record  checks  to  individual 
respondents  with  outstanding  costs  has 
t)een  implemented.  A  Rule  to  Show  Cause  in 
each  of  these  cases  was  scheduled  during 
the  month  of  September.  All  costs  levied 
prior  to  1981  have  now  been  paid,  reduced 
to  judgment,  or.  in  a  few  cases,  waived.- 

Writs  of  Attachment  dating  back  to  1956 
were  reviewed  during  Septeml)er.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  Clerk,  the  Sheriff,  and 
the  State's  Attorney,  six  hundred  writs  have 
been  recalled. 

Additionally,  there  has  been  a  drastic  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  writs  of  attach- 
ment that  have  been  issued.  Prior  to  May. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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1981,  we  averaged  four  writs  per  day  from 
the  three  courtrooms,  or  eighty  a  month. 
During  the  month  of  May,  only  seven  writs 
of  attachment  were  issued.  In  June  only  six 
writs  were  Issued.  It  Is  felt  that  this  reduc- 
tion was  attributable  to  the  fact  that  parties 
and  witnesses  are  more  likely  to  show  up 
when  hearings  are  scheduled  In  a  timely 
manner.  Unfortunately,  the  summer 
months  of  July  and  August  with  our  expe- 
dited scheduling  of  cases  often  In  conflict 
with  vacations,  resulted  In  a  dramatic  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  writs.  This  problem, 
however,  has  been  eliminated  with  the  start 
of  school  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  Bailiff.  During  the  month  of 
September  only  three  writs  were  Issued. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Chief  Bailiff, 
a  Deputy  Chief  Bailiff  for  Juvenile  Causes 
has  been  appointed.  In  addition  to  supervi- 
sory duties,  the  Deputy  Chief  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  making  a  "first  try"  at 
finding  parties  for  whom  writs  of  attach- 
ment would  normally  be  issued.  To  date,  he 
has  been  successful  In  approximately 
eighty-eight  percent  (88  percent)  of  the 
cases  In  having  parties  appear  without  the 
necessity  of  a  formal  writ  being  Issued.  This 
simple  telephone  call  obviates  the  need  for 
the  Clerk  and  the  Sheriff  to  become  In- 
volved. The  Deputy  Chief  Bailiff  also  serves 
as  the  Court's  Liaison  Officer  to  the  police 
agencies. 

The  most  dramatic  statistic  concerns  Itself 
with  pending  cases.  On  April  1.  1981.  there 
were  793  cases  of  all  categories  pending  in 
the  Juvenile  Court.  At  the  t>eginning  of 
business  on  September  30.  1981,  there  were 
only  312  cases  pending,  a  reduction  of  sixty- 
one  percent.  Attached  Is  an  analysis  of 
those  cases  pending  in  the  Court. 

While  this  activity  has  been  progressing, 
we  have  also  been  reviewing  the  case  of 
every  child  on  probation.  An  in-court  review 
of  every  case  with  every  F»robation  Office 
has  resulted  In  reducing  the  active  case  load 
for  seventeen  agents  from  861  on  March  I, 
1981  to  308  as  of  September  15.  1981.  This  is 
a  reduction  of  sixty-four  percent.  Currently, 
there  are  65  children  In  care  and  custody, 
compared  to  108  on  March  1.  1981. 

There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
number  of  Court  filings.  During  the  first 
eight  months  of  1980.  2.451  cases  were  filed. 
During  the  equivalent  period  of  1981.  2.333 
cases  have  been  filed.  By  comparison, 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1980  there 
were  5,921  arrests  of  Juveniles.  During  the 
equivalent  period  in  1981  there  were  4,467 
arrests. 

The  nimiber  of  cases  waived  to  the  adult 
court  has  Increased  by  one  himdred  twenty 
eight  percent  (128  percent).  There  were  43 
cases  waived  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1980  and  98  cases  waived  during  the  same 
period  in  1981.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  98  cases  waived  so  far  this 
year,  this  represents  only  43  respondents. 

As  originally  conceived,  the  Juvenile 
Court  would  have  first  claim  on  one  of  the 
"part  time"  Juvenile  Judges  in  the  absence 
of  either  full  time  Juvenile  Judge.  This  has 
not  been  necessary.  In  fact,  we  have  actual- 
ly given  back  to  the  general  assignment 
thirty  judge  days  during  the  past  six 
months  by  having  a  Juvenile  Judge  help 
with  the  general  assignment  or  by  having 
no  replacement  for  an  absent  Juvenile 
Judge. 

FUTURE  PLANS 

Institutional  population 
As  of  June  15,  1981,  we  had  a  total  of  one 
hundred  forty-four  children  committed  for 
long  term  care  to  institutions.  One  hundred 
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one  other  children  are  receiving  after  care 
supervision.  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  institution  and  after  care 
worker  dealing  with  these  high  risk  chil- 
dren, we  plan  to  visit  the  institutions  on  a 
monthly  basis  to  t>e  briefed  by  the  staff  on 
the  progress  of  the  child  in  the  presence  of 
the  child.  The  first  such  review  will  be  held 
at  the  Maryland  Training  School  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1981. 

Restitution 

Restitution  is  an  important  component  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  scheme.  By  utilizing 
the  Community  Restitution  Program,  the 
70001  JOBS  Program,  and  the  authority 
given  under  Section  3-829  of  the  Courts  and 
Judicial  Proceedings  Article,  the  Court  in- 
tends to  make  every  effort  to  see  that  inno- 
cent victims  are  compensated.  The  Court 
has.  however,  ruled  that  insurance  compa- 
nies are  not  parties,  as  defined  in  the  Juve- 
nile Code,  and  therefore  has  discontinued 
the  practice  of  using  the  Juvenile  Court  as  a 
"subrogation  claims  agency".  An  appeal  to 
that  has  been  noted  and  we  will  be  hearing 
more  on  this  subject. 

Training 

The  Judges  of  the  Court  have  undertaken 
a  training  program  directed  toward  the  full 
time  staff  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Department  of  Juvenile  Services  and  the 
Department  of  Social  Services.  Our  1981 
Conference  on  Children  in  Crisis,  co-spon- 
sored by  the  Criminal  Justice  Department 
of  the  Prince  George's  Coimty  Community 
College  was  a  first  step  toward  that  in-serv- 
ice training.  Oier  five  hundred  persons  reg- 
istered for  the  Conference  which  featured 
six  workshops  and  an  address  by  Governor 
Hughes.  In  addition,  the  Judges  have  under- 
taken a  program  of  training  with  the  Clerk's 
Office  and  the  Sheriff's  Department  to  im- 
prove the  skills  of  those  individuals  dealing 
with  the  children  of  the  Juvenile  Court.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  FIVE 
PENNSYLVANIA  SCOUTS 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

OF  PEKWSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  honoring  five 
Boy  Scouts  from  the  11th  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent.  These  five  Scouts  from  vari- 
ous troops  in  my  district  have  recently 
received  the  highest  Scouting  award, 
the  coveted  Eagle  Scout  Award. 

William  Ault,  Jr.,  18,  son  of  Dorothy 
and  William  Ault,  Sr.,  currently  is  a 
freshman  at  Bloomsburg  State  Col- 
lege. As  a  member  of  Troop  502  in 
Mountaintop,  William  is  an  assistant 
Scout  master,  working  with  his  father, 
who  is  troop  leader. 

Thomas  Peeler,  16,  son  of  Harriett 
and  Thomas  Peeler  III,  is  a  jimior  at 
Wyoming  Seminary,  where  he  is  active 
in  many  of  the  school's  clubs  and  orga- 
nizations. Thomas  is  a  member  of 
Scout  Troop  155  in  Trucksville,  where 
he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Youth 
Council  of  the  Shavertown  United 
Methodist  Church. 

Harold  Richards,  17,  son  of  Virginia 
and  Harold  Richards,  is  a  junior  at 
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Hanover  Township  High  School,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  school's  band. 
Harold  is  a  member  of  Troop  33  in 
Ashley,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
National  Guard. 

James  Staudenmeier,  17,  son  of 
Dorothy  and  James  Staudenmeier,  is  a 
senior  at  West  Hazleton  Township 
High  School,  where  he  is  active  in  the 
school's  music  programs.  James  is  also 
the  school's  representative  to  Hazle- 
ton's  CAN-DO  organization. 

Robert  Montgomery,  16,  son  of 
Jayne  and  Richard  Montgomery,  is  a 
junior  at  Dallas  Senior  High  School. 
In  Troop  155.  Robert  is  senior  troop 
leader.  Robert  also  is  a  member  of  his 
local  Methodist  Church. 

I  commend  the  troops'  Scout  lead- 
ers, William  Ault,  Sr.,  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, and  Bill  Bonn,  along  with  the 
assistant  Scout  leaders,  for  spurring 
these  young  men  on  to  such  an  out- 
standing achievement,  and  I  join  par- 
ents, friends,  and  members  of  the  com- 
munities in  wishing  these  young  men 
equal  success  in  their  future  endeav- 
ors.* 


ACADIA  NATIONAL  PARK 
BOUNDARY 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

OF  MAINE 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  H.R.  4855.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  boundary  for  that 
portion  of  Acadia  National  Park  which 
lies  within  the  town  of  Isle  au  Haut. 
Maine.  This  legislation  is  similar  to  a 
bill  I  sponsored  last  year,  and  I  am 
honored  to  share  the  sponsorship  of 
this  year's  bill  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maine,  Mrs.  Snowe. 

H.R.  4855  is  the  product  of  over  a 
year's  worth  of  discussions  between 
residents  of  Isle  au  Haut,  landowners, 
conservation  groups,  and  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  it  represents,  at  long 
last,  a  workable  solution  to  a  difficult 
problem.  The  situation  I  am  referring 
to  is  the  result  of  an  unusual  policy  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  Acadia 
National  Park  in  my  State  of  Maine. 
Anyone  who  has  traveled  up  the  coast 
of  Maine  is  aware  of  the  unique 
beauty  possessed  by  the  lands  which 
make  up  Acadia.  In  1929.  the  park  was 
created  through  the  generosity  of  pri- 
vate donors  who,  over  the  years,  have 
given  their  property  to  the  National 
Park  Service.  While  this  open-ended 
policy  has  contributed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  area  of  unparalleled  scenic 
beauty,  it  has  also  produced  an  irregu- 
lar pattern  of  both  contiguous  and 
noncontiguous  parcels  of  park  hold- 
ings. In  addition,  it  resulted,  years 
later,  in  a  situation  which  threatened 
the  livelihood  of  a  town  which  de- 
pends on  the  land  for  its  very  survival. 
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the  National  Park  Service  will  have  no 
further  legal  authority  to  own  proper- 
ty outside  the  boundary. 

The  resolution  of  this  potentially  di- 
visive Issue  is  essential  to  the  feasibili- 
ty of  the  entire  Isle  au  Haut  manage- 
ment plan  t>ecause  to  leave  the  ease- 
ment question  open  ended  would  un- 
dermine the  very  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  permanent  boundary  for  the 
park.  I  must  commend  those  involved 
in  the  discussions  which  produced 
H.R.  4855.  particularly  the  Isle  au 
Haut  town  managers,  for  their  willing- 
ness to  work  to  bring  about  a  healthy 
agreement. 

What  this  legislation  attempts  to  do. 
then,  is  preserve  both  a  viable  and 
self-governing  town,  and  a  refuge 
which  symbolizes  the  quiet  strength 
and  beauty  of  our  environment.  The 
agreement  which  has  been  worked  out 
is  an  important  example  of  how  com- 
munication between  the  local  resi- 
dents and  the  National  Park  Service 
can  produce  a  plan  which  benefits  all 
concerned,  from  those  year-round  resi- 
dents who  farm,  raise  sheep,  or  haul  in 
their  lobsters  on  the  island,  to  those 
visitors  who  travel  thousands  of  miles 
to  absorb  the  splendor  which  is  Isle  au 
Haut. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  give  due 
consideration  to  this  bill  and  approve 
it  in  a  timely  fashion.* 
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SPINAL  HEALTH  MONTH 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

OF  NFW  JERsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  chiro- 
practic groups  throughout  the  United 
States  observed  October  as  "Spinal 
Health  Month"  in  order  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
spinal  health. 

Chronic  low  back  pain  and  other 
nagging  ailments  common  to  many 
people  can  trigger  related  illnesses.  A 
person's  general  outlook  on  life,  their 
temperament,  can  also  be  affected  as 
well.  During  the  month  of  October, 
New  Jersey's  chiropractors  sought  to 
inform  and  educate  people  on  how  the 
proper  care  of  the  spine  and  nervous 
system  can  contribute  significantly  to 
improved  general  health  for  all  citi- 
zens. 

I  commend  the  American  Chiroprac- 
tic Association  and  chiropractors  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  calling  the 
public's  attention  to  the  need  for  ade- 
quate spinal  health  care,  because  a 
healthier  America  is  in  everyone's  best 
interest.* 


WHY  THE  RUSSIANS  CANT 
GROW  GRAIN 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Noi^ember  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  interna- 
tional crises  come  and  go  but  one 
thing  remains  constant:  Every  year, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  world  learns 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  had  another 
series  of  crop  failures. 

Recently,  Roy  Medvedev,  the  dissi- 
dent Marxist  historian  now  living  in 
Moscow,  addressed  the  question  of 
Soviet  crop  failures.  What  he  says 
should  be  of  interest  to  anyone  who 
has  wondered  why  the  Soviet  Union 
manages  to  sow  nothing  but  disaster 
in  its  collective  farms. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record.  "Why  The  Russians  Can't 
Grow  Grain"  an  interview  with  Roy  A. 
Medvedev,  from  the  New  York  Times, 
November  1.  1981. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  1.  1981] 

Why  the  Russians  Can't  Grow  Grain 
(By  Seymour  Topping) 

Moscow.— Roy  A.  Medvedev  is  a  Marxist 
historian  who  believes  Leninism  is  compati- 
ble with  democracy  and  a  multi-party 
system  within  the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Communist  Party  in  1969 
and  is  now  the  most  prominent  dissident  in 
Moscow  since  the  exile  early  last  year  of 
Andrei  D.  Sakharov,  the  physicist. 

The  56-year-old  Mr.  Medvedev  was  recent- 
ly interviewed  in  his  Moscow  apartment  by 
the  managing  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times,  a  former  Moscow  bureau  chief  for 
the  newspaper. 

Q.  In  the  last  20  years,  there  have  tieen 
enormous  changes  in  this  country.  We  saw 
the  success  of  the  space  program  and  the 
development  of  a  military  machine  that  has 
made  the  Soviet  Union  a  global  power.  But 
we  have  seen  a  failure  in  development  of 
the  economy  and  industry.  What  are  the 
prospects  for  reform  and  improvement  of 
the  system? 

A.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a  totally  differ- 
ent system  than  the  West  and  responds  to 
totally  different  stimuli.  It's  differently  con- 
trolled; it  is  different  in  the  way  it  func- 
tions. And  it's  not  a  united  system,  but  actu- 
ally four  different  economic  systems. 

The  functioning  of  each  of  these  depends 
upon  which  national  priority  is  being  met. 
which  programs  are  being  followed  and 
which  approach  has  been  selected. 

The  first  is  military,  to  which  you  can  link 
the  space  program.  This  functions  weU  and 
the  production  here  is  probably  up  to  Amer- 
ican standards.  The  Soviet  Union  still  hasn't 
learned  how  to  make  a  decent  typewriter, 
but  the  Kalashnikov  AK-47  automatic  rifle 
is  probably  the  best  in  the  world.  The  Soviet 
Union  hasn't  learned  to  make  a  good  auto- 
mobile, but  our  tanks  are  probably  no  worse 
than  any  Western  country's.  American  heli- 
copters didn't  show  themselves  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  Iran;  Soviet  helicopters  in  Af- 
ghanistan still  seem  to  be  functioning  quite 
well.  This  is  because  the  military  machine 
gets  the  best  people,  the  best  supplies,  the 
best    equipment    both    for    men    and    for 
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projects,  and  enjoys  the  greatest  attention 
of  the  authorities. 

The  second  category  Is  what  we  caU  heavy 
industry.  Ever  since  the  times  of  Stalin,  all 
the  aspects  of  heavy  Industry— metallurgy, 
construction  of  heavy-duty  trucks  and  large 
machinery— has  received  the  closest  atten- 
tion. I've  been  in  some  of  the  largest  Soviet 
factories,  to  the  Ural  mines,  to  all  the  larg- 
est industrial  facilities,  and  these  are  all 
well  functioning  enterprises.  Many  of  them 
may  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  corre- 
sponding Western  enterprises. 

The  third  sector  is  the  one  which  works  to 
meet  the  consumer  demands  of  the  people- 
clothes,  shoes,  furniture,  and  so  forth.  This 
sector  works  a  lot  worse  and  the  quality 
leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired.  And  here  we  need 
major  changes  and  reforms. 

The  fourth  is  agriculture.  No  proof  is 
needed.  It's  working  badly.  This  is  because 
for  decades  the  best  people  have  been 
skimmed  off  this  sector  fuid  it  has  received 
very  little.  And  this  one,  above  all,  requires 
reform. 

Q.  I  have  the  impression  that  Russians, 
generally,  are  patriotic.  They  are  constantly 
being  urged  to  produce  better  for  the  Moth- 
erland. But  at  the  same  time,  the  statistics 
of  the  26th  Party  Congress  reveal  a  slump 
in  productivity.  Why  this  contradiction? 

A.  What  is  falling  is  the  rate  of  growth  in 
productivity.  The  overall  productivity  is  in- 
creasing, but  not  at  the  rate  the  Govern- 
ment would  like. 

This  is  because  the  Soviet  economy  has 
reached  a  stage  where  pure  patriotism, 
where  simply  an  individual's  expertise  at  his 
Job,  where  personal  individual  effort,  is  no 
longer  enough  to  make  a  difference  in  pro- 
ductivity. The  shortcomings,  rather,  come 
from  the  management,  from  that  aspect  of 
the  Soviet  economy  which  breeds  en- 
trenched bureaucratism.  The  centralization 
of  the  economy  was  a  positive  fact  when  the 
Soviet  Union  had  a  weakly  developed  econo- 
my. But  it  becomes  a  weakness  when  the 
Soviet  Union  becomes  relatively  wealthy. 

Q.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  intellectual  excitement  in  Soviet  cir- 
cles alwut  the  Liberman  theories,  which 
said  thai  there  should  l>e  a  reduction  of  bu- 
reaucratic centralism  and  reforms  which 
would  improve  productivity.  Why  were 
these  reforms  not  put  into  effect? 

A.  These  theories  were  not  only  Liber- 
man's,  but  they  were  championed  by  many 
others,  including  Kosygin.  One  problem  was 
that  the  theories  were  never  thought 
through. 

The  first  flaw  Is  that  the  system  of  man- 
agement of  the  economy  proposed  by  Liber- 
man also  raised  new  problems  of  bureaucra- 
tization and  new  incorrect  methods  of  meas- 
uring productivity.  For  example,  before  Li- 
t^erman,  the  work  of  a  factory  was  measiued 
purely  by  the  quantity  of  goods  produced. 
Liberman  proposed  measuring  it  by  the 
amount  of  goods  sold,  trying  to  inject  a 
Western  concept  of  profit  as  a  measure  of 
productivity. 

But  what  happened  under  that  system 
was  that  enterprises  simply  l>egan  produc- 
ing more  expensive  goods,  while  producing 
fewer  goods.  They  looked  for  ways  to  make 
higher  profits  but  failed  to  produce  enough 
products.  This  started  working  coimter  to 
the  five-year  plans.  They  started  producing 
less  than  the  plans  had  intended.  The  facto- 
ries then  began  finding  new  ways  to  fool  the 
planning  authorities,  and  the  planning  au- 
thorities needed  to  invent  scores  of  new 
ways  to  try  to  measure  productivity  and  to 
try  to  make  sure  that  they  were  not  sacrific- 
ing quantity  for  profit. 
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The  system  presupposed  the  Indepen- 
dence, the  self-management  of  ministries 
and  enterprises  at  every  level.  They  were 
supposed  to  make  their  own  decisions  at  a 
far  greater  level  than  before  and  this  re- 
duced the  Communist  Party's  influence  in 
the  economy  at  all  levels,  from  the  local  fac- 
tory chapters  right  up  to  the  highest.  This 
was  a  prerogative  that  the  party  did  not 
want  to  surrender. 

The  importance  of  this  prerogative  is  il- 
lustrated right  now  in  the  harvest  of  the 
vegetables.  Every  enterprise  is  required  to 
send  workers  to  help  with  the  harvest— po- 
tatoes, whatever.  Under  Liberman,  this 
would  have  been  impossible.  But  under  the 
Soviet  system,  it  is  critical  that  all  these 
people  who  continue  receiving  wages  from 
their  factories  and  offices  go  out  and  work 
on  the  collective  farms  when  needed. 

Q.  After  three  bad  harvests,  there  is  now. 
at  least  in  Western  circles,  some  speculation 
that  the  Government  will  undertake  some 
reforms.  Do  you  believe  that  that  Is  possi- 
ble? 

A.  These  efforts  to  produce  new  methods 
in  farming  are  not  only  a  rumor  in  the  West 
but  are  a  fact  in  Soviet  agricultural  policy. 
Some  changes  are  taking  place  even  now. 
The  problem  is  that  agriculture  needs  far 
more  radical  changes,  and  none  of  these  are 
being  undertaken  right  now. 

Q.  What  kind  of  radical  changes? 

A.  A  fault  in  Soviet  thinking  that  goes  all 
the  way  back  to  the  times  of  Stalin  and 
right  through  the  times  of  Khrushchev  and 
continues  now  is  the  false  idea  that  agricul- 
ture is  a  fairly  simple  affair,  that  it's  much 
simpler  to  lead  and  handle  than,  for  exam- 
ple. Industry— heavy  or  light.  There  is  this 
perception  in  the  higher  circles  that  it's 
enough  to  scatter  some  seeds  and  wait  for 
good  weather,  and  you  don't  reaUy  need  to 
do  much  beyond  that. 

Of  course,  in  industry  you  can  work  quite 
t>adly  in  January  and  February  and  then  or- 
ganize what  they  caU  a  shturmovshchina  [a 
work  blitz]  and  Just  go  completely  berserk 
in  March  and  still  make  up  your  plan. 

In  agriculture,  50  percent  depends  on 
God.  If  things  go  badly  in  April  and  March, 
and  you  see  that  it's  going  badly  in  August, 
there's  absolutely  nothing  you  can  do.  So, 
agriculture  demands  good  management  all 
year  round— unlike  industry,  where  a  direc- 
tor can  sleep  half  the  year  and  then  work 
around  the  clock  the  other  half. 

A  second  factor  traces  back,  again,  to  Sta- 
lin's times  when  there  were  two  principles 
proposed:  One  was  Bukharin's  theory, 
which  basically  called  for  gradual  but  bal- 
anced development.  In  other  words,  if  you 
build  more  cars,  you  would  have  to  simulta- 
neously build  more  roads,  gas  stations,  etc. 

The  other  principle  was  that  of  going  full- 
steam  ahead  in  whatever  we  happened  to  be 
doing  even  if  the  t>alance  lacked.  For  exam- 
ple, we  began  building  trucks,  and  built 
thousands  of  trucks  even  before  roads  were 
completed.  We  began  building  the  BAM 
[the  Baikal-Amur  Mainline],  the  new 
branch  of  the  trans-Siberian  railroad, 
tjefore  all  the  engineering  and  technical 
problems  were  resolved.  This  system  in  in- 
dustry did  Justify  itself  somewhat  by  allow- 
ing us  to  made  Incredible  strides  in  technol- 
ogy and  in  production. 

I  consider  agriculture  to  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult sector  of  the  economy.  Every  day  and 
every  year  is  different  from  the  last.  We 
should  have  the  most  intelligent  and  the 
most  creative  people.  The  knowledge  and 
creativity  of  the  farm  manager  should  be 
greater  than  that  of  a  factory  manager. 
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When  our  agriculture  consisted  of  millions 
of  people  owning  their  own  little  hunk  of 
land,  each  peasant,  of  course,  knew  what  he 
had  to  do  on  his  own  little  plot.  Where  com- 
petition t>ecame  the  foundation  for  progress 
in  agriculture,  we  developed  the  kind  of 
farmer  who  was  a  master  at  his  trade. 

We  created  a  vast  agricultural  economy, 
but  we  failed  to  produce  a  manager  ade- 
quate for  that  economy. 

Q.  How  do  you  see  the  evolution  of  the 
international  situation,  and  how  does  it 
relate  to  the  internal  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union? 

A.  The  international  situation  generates  a 
lot  of  alarm  in  the  Soviet  Union  right  now. 
We  hope  that  it  will  improve,  but  the  fact  is 
.that  it's  worsening.  A  few  years  ago.  the 
Soviet  Union  had  friendly  governments  on 
all  Its  borders  except  for  Turkey,  which  was 
a  meml)er  of  NATO.  Now.  these  govern- 
ments are  a  source  of  major  alarm  for  the 
Government.  The  Chinese  border  generates 
alarm.  Alarm  for  the  Government.  Along 
the  border  with  Afghanistan,  a  war  is  going 
on.  Turkey  remains  a  NATO  member.  Now 
the  Polish  border  is  causing  alarm. 

The  worsening  of  the  international  situa- 
tion always  leads  to  a  worsening  of  the  in- 
ternal situation,  and  the  Soviet  Union  feels 
compelled  to  demonstrate  internal  unity. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  qualitative  changes  in 
the  new  generation  of  Soviet  leadership? 

A.  The  change  is  going  to  be  made  just  by 
sheer  force  of  numbers.  The  majority  of 
leaders  are  old  and  you  can  safely  forecast 
that  within  a  fairly  short  period  of  time  a 
lot  of  new  people  will  come  to  power. 

In  60-odd  years  of  history,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  had  only  four  major  eras- 
Lenin's.  Stalin's,  Khrushchev's  and  Brezh- 
nev's. We  stand  now  at  the  dawn  of  a  brand 
new  political  era.  I  surmise  that  it  will  start 
sometime  in  the  mld-1980's  and  will  contin- 
ue through  the  end  of  the  century.* 


BOB  CONROY-RECOGNIZED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Bob  Conroy  has  now  left  the 
city  of  Monessen,  Pa.,  where  he  was 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Valley  In- 
dependent. While  managing  that 
newspaper,  which  is  in  my  district,  I 
never  felt  free  to  express  to  you  or  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  admiration 
and  respect  this  man  has  garnered— 
admiration  for  the  courage  and  fore- 
sight to  speak  out  in  a  balanced  and 
insightful  way— and  respect  for,  above 
all  things,  being  fair. 

We  did  not  always  agree— he  did  not 
always  support  my  position,  and  he 
did  not  at  all  times  support  me.  But  he 
has  always  made  every  effort  to  ex- 
press his  opinions  in  an  honest  and 
oi>en  manner,  free  of  selfishness, 
mindful  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  is 
a  tribute  to  everything  that  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  represents. 

It  is  ironic  and  unfortunate  that  I 
could  never  publicly  or  privately  ex- 
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press  th^se  sentiments  to  Bob  while  he 
was  at  t|ie  paper.  To  do  so  placed  both 
of  us  in  la  difficult  position  and  would 
probabljj  have  cast  doubts  on  what  I 
hope  wll  always  be  a  friendly,  but 
more  intortantly,  an  honest  relation- 
ship ba»d  on  objectivity.  If  all  mem- 
bers of  ihe  press  conducted  their  af- 
fairs with  the  degree  of  thoroughness 
and  integrity  employed  by  Bob 
Conroy,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
liable  and  slander  sanctions.  There  are 
exceptions,  of  course,  like  those  times 
when  Bib  did  not  support  me  either 
on  various  positions  I  had  taken  legis- 
latively lor  politically  or.  indeed,  even 
for  my  f  rst  election.  Other  than  those 
times,  I  must  say  that  my  admiration 
soared  apd  stayed  aloft  at  even  greater 
heights. 

The  okUy  major  domestic  issue  on 
which  we  strongly  disagree  concerned 
some  miitters  where  Bob  was  fighting 
in  a  labor  dispute.  However,  to  his 
great  cn^dit.  he  at  all  times  conducted 
himself  as  a  gentleman  with  respect 
for  the  1  ights  and  duties  and  the  crea- 
ture con  forts  of  the  strikers. 

In  sh<irt,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  will  be 
sorely  missed— less  so  by  people  like 
myself  ii^ho,  in  our  official  capacity, 
respectel  the  things  for  which  Bob 
Conroy  i  itood,  but  even  more  so  by  the 
readers  whom  he  served  with  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility.^ 


GOLDE  "JDALE 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wei'nesday.  November  4,  1981 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  NEED  FOR  INCREASED  U.S. 
PRESENCE  IN  THE  PAR  EAST 
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HON.  MICKEY  EDWARDS 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  excellent 
argument  in  favor  of  an  increased 
American  military  presence  in  the  Par 
East. 

Martin  Lasater,  a  recognized  expert 
on  East  Asian  security  and  strategic 
affairs,  recently  returned  from  2  years 
of  research  in  Taiwan  where  he  pre- 
pared a  monograph  on  Taiwan's  secu- 
rity which  will  be  published  in  the 
near  future  by  Georgetown  University. 

In  a  guest  editorial  appearing  in  the 
August  1981,  issue  of  Asia  Report, 
published  by  the  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies  at  George- 
town, Mr.  Lasater  points  out  that  our 
new  strategic  interest  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  has  increased  the  importance  of 
our  military  forces  in  East  Asia  be- 
cause our  supply  lines  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  are  so  long  and  so  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  interdiction. 

Mr.  Lasater  stresses  the  importance 
of  our  bases  in  the  Par  East,  particu- 
larly those  in  Japan  and  the  Philip- 
pines, yet  warns  of  dangerous  trends 
toward  Pinlandization  in  the  area.  He 
also  suggests  ways  in  which  we  might 
counter  these  trends. 

His  comments  were  recently  quoted 
at  length  in  the  October  12  issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  in  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Southeast  Asia  Revisit- 
ed." 

I  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Lasater's 
editorial. 

Imperatives  op  United  States  Defense 

Sthucture  in  the  Par  East 

(By  Martin  L.  Lasater) 

Despite  the  shift  in  emphasis  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Pacific  Far  E^t  remains 
critical  to  U.S.  security  interests.  In  fact. 
Riven  the  logistical  difficulties  inherent  in 
supporting  a  military  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  some  11.000  miles  from  either  coast 
of  the  U.S.,  the  Seventh  Fleet  and  access  to 
friendly  facilities  along  the  littoral  of  the 
Western  Pacific  have  assumed  even  greater 
importance. 

A  conflict  between  the  armed  forces  of  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  would  inevitably  Involve  the  Pacific 
fleets  of  both  powers.  Whoever  gained  su- 
premacy over  the  sealanes  around  the  pe- 
riphery of  Asia  would  determine  the  course 
of  events  within  the  Indian  Ocean.  For  the 
U.S..  operating  at  such  tremendous  dis- 
tances from  its  home  ports,  control  over  the 
sealanes  and  local  areas  of  operation  would 
be  essential.  Conversely,  the  Soviets  would 
seek  to  deny  freedom  of  movement  to  Amer- 
ican units.  The  destruction  of  forward  de- 
ployed naval  units  and  support  facilities 
would  be  of  utmost  importance  to  both 
sides.  Naval  air.  whether  carrier-  or  land- 
based,  would  play  an  essential  role  in  the 
struggle,  as  would  submarines  and  their 
ASW  (anti-submarine)  counterparts. 


Given  the  present  force  levels  available  to 
the  U.S.  and  USSR  in  the  Indian  and  Pacif- 
ic Oceans,  a  favorable  outcome  of  that 
struggle  would  be  in  doubt,  especially  if  it 
were  initiated  by  a  Soviet  surprise  attack 
against  our  surface  fleet.  The  uncertain  re- 
sults of  an  armed  confrontation  between 
the  superpowers  has  caused  American  allies 
in  the  region,  most  notably  Japan,  to  re- 
evaluate the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  securi- 
ty umbrella  and  to  question  whether  the  de- 
terrent value  is  worth  the  potential  Soviet 
reprisal. 

The  Pinlandization  of  not  only  Japan  but 
also  the  Philippines,  Republic  of  Korea. 
ASEAN,  and  other  pro-Western  govern- 
ments in  Asia  might  well  occur  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  if  the  U.S.  does  not  quickly 
demonstrate  both  a  willingness  and  an  abili- 
ty to  counter  the  growing  Soviet  threat.  An 
increased  military  budget,  tough  rhetoric, 
and  more  consultations  with  its  Asian  allies 
on  military  and  strategic  matters  are  impor- 
tant steps  in  the  right  direction.  But  none 
of  these  can  replace  the  absolute  necessity 
of  increasing  the  size  of  the  American  mili- 
tary presence  in  the  Far  E^ast. 

Of  immediate  concern  is  the  buildup  of 
U.S.  naval  and  air  units  In  the  Western  Pa- 
cific. At  the  present  time  only  one  U.S.  air- 
craft carrier  is  deployed  in  the  Far  East,  a 
target  far  too  vulnerable  by  itself  to  the 
multitudes  of  cruise  missiles  mounted  on 
Soviet  submarines,  surface  combatants,  and 
Backfire  bombers  assigned  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  Although  the  drawdown  on  the  Sev- 
enth Fleet  is  largely  a  result  of  Indian 
Ocean  commitments,  in  the  light  of  Middle 
East  instability  there  is  little  chance  that 
the  forces  deployed  in  the  region  can  be  re- 
duced in  the  near  term. 

The  American  buildup,  however,  is  severe- 
ly limited  by  the  lack  of  available  ships  and 
trained  personnel  to  man  them.  The  illu- 
sions underlying  the  "swing"  strategy  have 
returned  to  haunt  us  in  our  hour  of  need. 
There  is  no  alternative  but  to  pursue  the 
goal  of  a  600-ship  navy  centered  around  15- 
16  large  deck  carriers.  This  would  permit 
the  deployment  to  the  Far  East  of  the  two 
additional  carrier  task  forces  needed  to 
ensure  at  least  operational  control  over  the 
vital  sealanes  of  communication  supporting 
our  units  stationed  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

BASING  requirements 

Frequently  neglected,  but  of  at  least  equal 
importance  to  U.S.  security  in  the  Far  East 
and  Indian  Ocean,  is  the  need  to  secure 
American  bases  and  logistical  facilities 
along  the  littoral  of  East  Asia.  Since  the 
Vietnam  debacle  (a  lesson  Americans  like  to 
forget  but  an  example  to  which  Asians  con- 
stantly refer),  the  U.S.  has  permitted  its 
Island  chain  defense  system  to  deteriorate 
to  the  point  where  American  bases  in  Japan 
and  the  Philippines,  twin  pillars  of  the  U.S. 
military  presence  In  the  region,  are  in  jeop- 
ardy of  being  closed  by  the  host  govern- 
ments because  of  domestic  political  opposi- 
tion and  uncertainty  over  U.S.  commit- 
ments. With  the  derecognition  of  the  Re- 
public of  China,  the  U.S.  also  abandoned  ir- 
replaceable air  and  naval  support  facilities 
on  Taiwan.  Although  Taipei  would  in  all 
probability  permit  the  U.S.  to  once  again 
use  these  important  facilities.  Washington 
is  now  faced  with  a  major  political  dilemma 
stemming  from  President  Carter's  decision 
to  withdraw  completely  from  the  island  as 
part  of  the  normalization  agreement  with 
Peking. 

Because  of  the  Sino-Soviet  split,  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  PRC  provides  a  strate- 
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gic  counterweight  to  the  USSR.  While  this 
is  true  to  a  certain  extent.  Mainland  China 
is  not.  nor  can  it  be.  a  substitute  for  the  U.S. 
in  the  Far  East.  Relying  too  greatly  on  the 
PRC  for  the  free  world's  defense  is  as  stra- 
tegically unsound  as  it  is  morally  reprehen- 
sible. And  the  PRC  is  of  value  as  a  counter 
to  Soviet  aggression  by  pinning  down  their 
troops  only  as  long  as  it  suits  Peking's  pur- 
pose—not ours— to  do  so.  Neither  Moscow 
nor  Peking  has  given  up  on  its  intention  of 
bringing  all  of  Asia  under  socialist  domina- 
tion. As  tempting  as  the  China  option  might 
be.  the  U.S.  must  face  the  reality  of  its  own 
indispensible  role  in  preventing  the  Finlan- 
dization  and  eventual  communization  of 
Asia. 

The  Reagan  administration's  commitment 
in  principle  to  a  600-ship  navy  is  correct. 
More  needs  to  be  done,  however,  in  actual 
deployments  to  the  Far  East  and  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  island  chain  defense.  The 
strengthening  of  the  armed  forces  of  Ameri- 
can friends  in  the  region,  including  those  of 
Taiwan,  should  also  be  expedited.  Most  im- 
portant of  all.  these  steps  should  be  taken 
within  the  framework  of  an  effective,  uni- 
fied defense  strategy  designed  to  deter 
Soviet.  Vietnamese,  and  (if  necessary)  Chi- 
nese expansion  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Ocean  basins.  Such  a  strategy  and  resulting 
defense  posture  will  enable  the  free  world  to 
maintain  access  to  Middle  Eastern  supplies 
of  oil  and  to  prevent  the  communization  of 
the  rimlands  of  Asia.  Both  of  these  goals 
are  essential  to  U.S.  security  interests  and 
indeed  to  our  nation's  survival  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century.* 


SHIPLEY  CEMETERY 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  last  month.  Presi- 
dent Rcagaii  spoke  of  America's  proud 
tradition  of  generosity.  He  related  the 
story  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  a 
Prenchman  who  came  to  America  over 
a  century  ago  and  later  wrote  a  book 
for  his  countrymen  telling  them  what 
he  had  seen  here.  He  told  them  that  in 
America  when  a  citizen  saw  a  problem 
that  needed  solving,  he  would  cross 
the  street  and  talk  to  a  neighbor  about 
it.  The  first  thing  you  know  a  commit- 
tee would  be  formevi,  and  before  too 
long,  the  problem  would  be  resolved, 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  wit- 
nessing the  results  of  citizen  action 
much  like  that  which  de  Tocqueville 
wrote  about  140  years  ago.  It  started 
with  three  amateur  genealogists  who 
had  recollections  of  an  abandoned 
cemetery  near  Omaha,  Nebr.  Follow- 
ing a  search,  they  located  the  site  of 
the  cemetery  and  found  it  in  deplora- 
ble condition. 

A  committee  was  formed  and  set  out 
to  preserve  the  cemetery  for  its  histor- 
ic value.  This  summer,  the  fruits  of  2 
years  of  hard  work  were  borne  when 
Shipley  Cemetery  was  dedicated  as  a 
registered  historic  site. 

Determined  and  dedicated  citizen 
action  such  as  this  should  not  pass 
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without  the  highest  commendation, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
names  of  those  individuals  who  self- 
lessly  devoted  their  time  and  energies 
to  preserving  a  part  of  Nebraska's  her- 
itage. 

Shipley  Cemetery  board  of  directors: 
Howard  Hamilton,  Omaha:  Mrs.  Janice  An- 
drews, Omaha;  Mrs.  Doyle  (Georgene) 
Sones,  Omaha:  Mrs.  Sandy  Hiykel,  Omaha: 
Mrs.  Harold  (Betty)  Juul,  Omaha:  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam (Vivian)  Carmichael,  Omaha:  Mrs.  Ber- 
nice  Law.  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa:  Mi.  Rufus 
Amis,  Omaha:  Mrs.  Winifred  Johnson. 
Omaha. 

Others  who  assisted:  Mrs.  LeMara  Eicke, 
Washington,  Nebr.:  Larry  Tietz.  Omaha: 
Frank  Tletz.  Omaha:  Ms.  Cindy  Smith, 
Omaha:  Mrs.  Mary  Yates,  Omaha:  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Lanquette,  Ft.  Calhoun:  Mrs.  Belva 
Riley,  Lincoln:  Lyle  Shipley,  Ashland,  Oreg.; 
W.  D.  Amis.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.:  J.  H. 
Amis,  Scottsdale,  Ariz.:  Earl  W.  Shipley. 
Norfolk.  Nebr.:  Doyle  W.  Sones,  Omaha: 
Harold  Juul,  Omaha:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben 
(Margaret)  Forsythe,  Omaha:  Rev.  Thomas 
Burton,  Omaha;  Schmidt  Monument  Co.. 
Jerry  Peterson,  Earl  Diedricksen,  Blair. 
Nebr.;  Washington  County  Genealogical  So- 
ciety, Blair,  Nebr.;  Washington  County  His- 
torical Museum,  Ft.  Calhoun,  Nebr.:  Ft.  At- 
kinson American  Legion  Post  No.  348.  Ft. 
Calhoun.  Nebr.;  The  Blair  Enterprise.  Blair. 
Nebr.;  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery.  Omaha, 
Nebr.;  Washington  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, Blair,  Nebr.;  Ponca  Hills  Fire 
Station,  Omaha:  Omaha  World-Herald, 
Omaha.* 
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TAX  EXPENDITURE  STATEMENT 


A  LABOR  VOICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  want  to  join  me  in  lamenting  the 
untimely  death  of  Albert  J.  Zack,  who 
for  a  quarter  century  was  public  rela- 
tions director  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

As  spokesman  for  the  labor  federa- 
tion Mr.  Zack  was  major  policy-maker 
in  the  upper  echelons  of  organized 
labor.  He  spoke  with  authority  for  the 
late  George  Meany  and  the  AFL-CIO 
from  the  beginning  of  the  merged 
labor  federation  in  1955.  Mr.  Zack,  63. 
retired  in  1980  following  Mr.  Meany 's 
death. 

Mr.  Zack  brought  dignity  and  re- 
spect to  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. He  spoke  with  honesty  and  con- 
viction. And  when  he  spoke  genera- 
tions of  labor  reporters  understood 
that  he  was  accurately  reflecting 
labor's  views. 

His  death  brings  deep  sadness  to  all 
those  who  knew  and  admired  his  tal- 
ents for  straightforwardly  articulating 
the  positions  of  American  workers.* 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  mandate  the  in- 
clusion of  ceilings  for  tax  expenditures 
in  the  first  and  second  budget  resolu- 
tions and  the  reconciliation  process. 

Tax  expenditures,  as  defined  by  the 
Budget  Act,  are  those  "revenue  losses 
attributable  to  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  laws  which  allow  a  special  ex- 
clusion, exemption,  or  deduction  from 
gross  income  or  which  provide  a  spe- 
cial credit,  a  preferential  rate  of  tax, 
or  a  deferral  of  tax  liability."  They  are 
designed  to  reduce  a  tax  burden  or  en- 
courage particular  economic  behavior 
for  a  targeted  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

In  practice,  they  are  realized  in  the 
form  of  tax  deductions  for  the  elderly 
and  the  blind  as  well  as  the  expensing 
of  exploration  and  development  costs 
for  oil  companies.  They  are  the 
deductibility  of  mortgage  interest  and 
special  tax  treatment  of  royalties  on 
coal. 

For  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  had  identified 
some  92  tax  expenditure  programs  af- 
fecting corporations  and  individuals 
and  although  a  cost  estimate  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  strong  caveat  (about 
which,  more  later),  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation  has  estimated  it  at 
greater  than  $228  billion.  When  tax 
expenditures  are  added  to  direct  ex- 
penditures, the  former  constitutes 
one-fourth  of  the  Federal  budget. 

The  Congress  has,  this  year,  been 
through  a  tortuous  budget  process 
which,  assuming  the  best  in  all  of  us, 
was  designed  to  bring  the  Federal 
budget  under  control.  Leaving  aside 
any  discussion  on  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  done,  one  can  only  wonder  that 
the  Congress  implicitly  consented  to 
allow  one  of  every  four  revenue  dollars 
to  remain  outside  the  parameters  of 
its  deliberations. 

When  the  first  tax  expenditure 
budget  was  produced  in  1968,  there 
were  some  40  different  programs  ac- 
counting for  $44  billion  in  forgone  rev- 
enues. The  figure  for  1981,  as  men- 
tioned earlier,  now  stands  at  $228.5  bil- 
lion and  5  years  hence  is  expected  to 
reach  $465.3  billion. 

Tax  expenditures  have  grown  at  an 
annual  rate  of  14  percent  since  1975  as 
compared  with  a  growth  rate  of  11 
percent  for  direct  spending  over  the 
same  period  aind  these  figiu-es  do  not 
take  into  accoimt  the  creation  of  eight 
new  tax  expenditure  programs  and  the 
expansion  of  21  others  with  the  pas- 
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the  Tax  Incentive  Act  in 
August  ot  this  year. 

Despite  the  enormity  of  the  tax  ex- 
penditure budget,  the  budget  resolu- 
tions mujt  include  only  ceilings  on  ex- 
penditures and  floors  on  revenues  and 
tax  expenditures  properly  fall  into 
neither  category. 

They  are  revenues  forgone,  not 
raised,  and  thus  do  not  constitute  a 
tax  and  yet  are  not  distinctly  an  ex- 
penditure because  they  are  not  subject 
to  the  regular  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations process.  As  in  entitlement 
programs  any  individual  or  corpora- 
tion whidh  can  meet  the  criteria  estab- 
lished fdr  the  program  in  the  IRS 
Code  can!  use  the  benefit  by  simply  in- 
dicating t^husly  on  their  tax  return. 
The  individual  or  corijoration  in  es- 
sence gets  money  that  would  other 
wise  accrue  to  the  Treasury.  It  has  the 
same  effect  as  a  direct  expenditure  but 
is  not  subject  to  an  appropriation  and, 
in  most  iases,  is  not  subject  to  reau- 
thorization, Federal  review,  or  con- 
gressional oversight— $228.5  billion! 

The  Budget  Act  itself  only  requires 
that  a  t^x  expenditure  budget  be  in- 
cluded inithe  report  accompanying  the 
first  budget  resolution  but  does  not  re- 
quire thajt  any  ceilings  for  tax  expend- 
itures be  included  therein.  It  may  be 
argued  that  tax  expenditures  are  con- 
trolled tlirough  the  establishment  of 
revenue  1  loors  in  the  second  resolution 
and  that  any  tax  expenditures  which 
would  lower  the  floors  of  the  binding 
resolution  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  Such  control  is  oblique  at 
best. 

Existin  f  tax  expenditures  are  not 
sunsettec  or  zero-budgeted,  and,  there- 
fore, the  revenue  floors  communicated 
in  the  n  (solutions  assume  their  con- 
tinuance. Therefore,  only  new  or  re- 
vised ta}:  expenditures  subsequently 
considered  on  the  floor  are  subject  to 
a  point  o:  order  if  they  reduce  revenue 
floors. 

Alice  liivlin.  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressionai  Budget  Office,  testified 
before  the  House  Rules  Committee  in 
1980  thatt  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  was  outside  of  congres- 
sional control  because  of  entitlements, 
defense  contracts,  and  various  other 
"uncontrolled"  spending  programs. 
When  tak  expenditures  are  added  to 
this  list  I  of  imcontroUables,  it  is  no 
wonder  ihat  direct  expenditure  cuts 
have  beeii  so  difficult  this  year.  The 
burden  of  reduction  must  be  borne  by 
the  less  than  30  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  Which  goes  through  the  regu- 
lar authorization  and  appropriation 
process. 

Several  factors,  it  seems  to  me,  will 
accelerat ;  the  use  of  tax  expenditures 
in  the  fu  ure. 

First,  tie  limits  placed  on  direct  ex- 
penditures by  the  budget  resolutions 
will  beg  lor  creative  circumvention  for 
those  se  ;king  to  establish  new  pro- 
grams w  thout  creating  new  expendi- 
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tures  or  bumping  up  against  expendi- 
ture ceilings. 

Second,  tax  expenditures  are  not 
subject  to  appropriations  and  rarely  to 
the  authorization  process.  Sole  juris- 
diction for  their  creation  and  continu- 
ation rests  with  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  House  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  the  Senate  al- 
though the  authorizing  committees 
have  been  provided  autnority  to 
review  tax  expenditures  within  their 
area  of  jurisdiction.  The  usually  cum- 
bersome route  to  program  creation  or 
reauthorization  is  thus  truncated. 

Third,  these  programs  create  no  new 
or  extensive  bureaucracy.  There  is  no 
process  of  application,  review,  and  ap- 
proval (and  the  paperwork  that  en- 
tails) of  a  Grovemment  agency.  The 
cost  of  administration,  unlike  spending 
programs,  is  negligible.  The  taxpayer 
merely  assumes  the  deduction  or 
credit  in  his  tax  return  subject  only  to 
the  possibility  of  an  IRS  audit. 

While  each  of  these  points  may  be 
seen  to  have  positive  aspects,  the 
damage  sustained  to  the  congressional 
institution  far  outweighs  the  benefits 
derived. 

Increasing  use  of  tax  expenditures 
to  avoid  spending  ceilings  will  further 
diminish  that  portion  of  the  budget 
"controllable"  by  the  Congress.  More 
responsibility  for  re£u;hLng  fiscal  goals 
will  be  shifted  away  from  the  author- 
izing committees  with  a  commensurate 
enhancement  of  authority  for  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  sought 
or  unsought.  That  committee  cannot 
possibly  conduct  regular  oversight  and 
reauthorization  for  92  or  more  tax  ex- 
penditure programs. 

To  illustrate  the  uncontrolled 
nature  of  this  fiscal  tool,  one  need  not 
delve  very  far  into  the  research  mate- 
rial available  to  realize  that  there  is 
only  a  "lowest  common  denominator" 
approach  to  exactly  what  items  consti- 
tute tax  expenditures.  We  have  a  defi- 
nition in  the  Budget  Act  but  there  Is 
no  certainty  with  regards  to  which 
specific  items  constitute  a  deviation 
from  the  normal  tax  structure  (the 
operational  effect  of  tax  expenditures) 
because  differences  exist  as  to  the  def- 
inition of  the  normal  tax  structure. 
For  example,  a  deduction  for  invest- 
ment in  capital  equipment  is  consid- 
ered a  tax  expenditure  while  business 
entertainment  deductions  are  not. 

There  is  also  no  agreement  on  the 
cost  of  tax  expenditures  other  than 
the  agreement  that  any  estimate  pro- 
duced to  this  point  is  tenuous  at  best. 
"A  lot"  might  be  the  most  accurate  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry  concerning  costs. 

The  GAO,  in  1979,  stated: 

The  cost  of  all  tax  expenditures  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  revenue  raised  by  the 
normal  tax  structure  and  that  raised  by  the 
existing  structure.  In  the  real  world,  these 
costs  cannot  be  determined  directly.  No  one 
knows  what  revenue  the  normal  tax  struc- 
ture would  raise.  The  present  system  creates 
incentives  for  people  to  alter  their  behavior 
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and  so  presumably  influences  the  way  they 
act.  They  would  probably  act  differently 
under  another  system,  with  consequent  ef- 
fects on  revenue,  but  there  are  too  many 
unknowns  to  estimate  the  differences  .  .  . 
Although  it  is  common  to  make  such  a  sum- 
mation, the  figure  is  of  limited  usefulness. 

Additionally,  the  cost  of  a  tax  ex- 
penditure cannot  simply  be  derived  by 
summing  the  amounts  claimed  on  a 
tax  return.  For  instance,  a  tax  credit 
for  businessmen  hiring  Vietnam  veter- 
ans does  not  depict  the  true  costs  if  we 
consider  the  income  taxes  lost  if  that 
program  were  ended  plus  the  costs  of 
unemployment  benefits  that  would 
have  to  be  provided.  Secondary  or 
spinoff  effects,  however,  are  difficult 
to  estimate  even  in  direct  spending 
programs. 

Nevertheless,  the  point  remains 
valid  that  we  have  a  fiscal  tool  of  for- 
midable effect  and  increasing  use,  of 
imprecise  dimensions,  of  imprecise 
costs,  under  negligible  control. 

The  budget  process  as  it  now  exists 
is  a  one-armed  wheelbarrow.  It  is  self- 
deception  for  this  body  to  pretend  to 
be  a  partner  in  the  budget  process 
when  it  allows  itself  access  to  only 
one-third  of  that  budget. 

In  proposing  this  legislation,  I  am 
not  arguing  for  the  elimination  or 
diminution  of  any  particular  tax  ex- 
penditure or  class  of  tax  expendi- 
tures—although like  everyone  else  in 
the  Congress,  I  would  have  my  candi- 
dates for  revision.  Some  tax  expendi- 
tures, like  deductions  for  charitable 
contributions  and  interest  paid  on 
home  mortgages,  have  proven  their 
worth  in  increasing  the  general  wel- 
fare and  propagating  societal  values. 

However,  the  Congress  might  want 
to  consider  a  sliding  scale  for  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  instead  of  the  flat 
10  percent  or  it  might  want  to  lower 
the  deductions  for  mortgage  interest 
on  second  homes  or  very  expensive 
homes.  It  may  want  to  eliminate  the 
expensing  of  exploration  and  develop- 
ment costs  to  large  oil  companies  and 
have  expenses  deducted  from  income 
as  it  is  produced,  as  is  the  normal  pro- 
cedure. Perhaps,  the  Congress  may 
want  to  change  the  mix  of  tax  expend- 
itures and  increase  or  decrease  the  21 
percent  that  currently  goes  to  corpora- 
tions or  alter  the  regressive  nature  of 
a  sizable  proportion  of  individual  tax 
expenditures.  The  point  is  not  that  we 
should  pursue  any  of  these  particular 
actions  but  that  we  should  be  able  to. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  Congress,  in 
its  yearly  budget  deliberations,  should 
be  able  to  place  ceilings  on  tax  ex- 
penditures and  consequently  make 
some  tough  but  well-considered  deci- 
sions about  the  mix  of  those  tax  ex- 
penditures. In  doing  so,  it  would  be 
providing  itself  access  to  revenues 
which  could  relieve  pressure  on  the  30 
F>ercent  of  the  budget  we  now  use  as 
the  tail  to  wag  the  dog. 
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I  am  aware  that  ceilings  for  tax  ex- 
penditures have  been  considered  in 
the  past  and  for  one  reason  or  another 
were  not  implemented.  Unlike  some 
proposals  in  the  past,  however,  my  leg- 
islation does  not  seek  to  set  any  type 
of  fixed  limit  on  tax  expenditures  that 
would  be  imposed  upon  future  Con- 
gresses. Quite  the  contrary,  by  requir- 
ing yearly  deliberations  and  ceilings. 
Congress  will  be  newly  allowed  to 
work  its  will  on  tax  expenditures  as 
part  of  the  Federal  budget. 

In  adopting  this  approach,  the  Con- 
gress would  merely  be  following  the 
central  purpose  of  the  Budget  Act  of 
1974  which  sought  to  provide  order  to 
fiscal  decisioimiaking. 

Whatever  the  problems  in  the  past, 
times  and  circumstances  change  and 
create  new  dicta  for  response.  Para- 
phrasing Thomas  Jefferson,  "To  ask 
institutions  to  live  by  unchanging 
guidelines  is  like  asking  a  man  to  wear 
the  same  coat  he  did  as  a  child." 

Anyone  who  feels  the  Budget  Act,  as 
now  constituted,  is  adequate,  need 
only  examine  the  record  of  this  year's 
attempt  at  fiscal  management.  I  hope 
this  legislation  will  become  the  first  of 
several  needed  reforms.* 


USE  OF  ILLICIT  DRUGS  A 
PROBLEM  TO  SOCIETY 


HON.  W.  G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  legislation  which 
I  first  proposed  in  the  95th  Congress 
to  combat  a  problem  which  continues 
to  plague  our  society— the  increasing 
use  of  illicit  drugs  by  our  young 
people.  While  we  do  not  hear  as  much 
about  drug  use  among  school  children 
as  we  used  to  and  emphasis  is  shifting 
to  the  use  of  alcohol,  it  is  still  an  ex- 
tremely serious  problem.  A  recent 
survey  among  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  in  an  urban  county  in 
my  home  State  of  North  Carolina  indi- 
cates that  the  use  of  drugs  has  in- 
creased over  that  of  last  year.  This 
was  a  survey  among  the  students 
themselves;  so  on  their  own  admission 
drug  use  is  on  the  rise. 

The  very  worst  habit  anybody  can 
ever  acquire  is  the  use  of  drugs  as  a 
means  of  escaping  from  reality.  Drugs 
all  too  often  doom  the  lives  of  those 
young  people  who  use  them  and  rob 
the  families  of  the  drug  users  of  their 
happiness  and,  in  a  large  measure,  of 
their  hopes  and  dreams  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

Drug  use  which  was  once  confined  to 
the  street  culture  has  already  become 
a  feature  of  college  life  in  our  country 
and  is  increasing  in  our  high  schools. 
Now,  even  our  elementary  schools  are 
being  invaded  by  illicit  drugs.  Few 
schools  are  immune  to  the  problem. 
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A  part  of  this  problem,  and  ample 
evidence  exists  to  show  it,  is  that 
many  drugs  are  sold  by  nonstudents  or 
other  individuals  who  come  onto 
school  grounds  or  hang  aroimd  school 
neighborhoods  to  supply  their  student 
customers.  This  is  a  cause  of  concern 
among  law  enforcement  officers, 
school  administrators,  teachers,  and 
parents.  I  share  their  concern. 

I  think  we  have  to  come  to  the  real- 
ization that  people  who  sell  drugs  to 
our  young  people  are  criminals  and 
should  be  treated  accordingly.  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  the  selfish  individ- 
uals who  traffic  drugs  should  be  given 
the  harshest  punishment  the  law 
knows. 

Our  main  legal  tool  against  the  drug 
problem,  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  of  1970.  already  provides  penalties 
for  persons  who  illegally  distribute  or 
dispense  controlled  substances.  Fur- 
thermore, the  act  goes  on  to  double 
these  penalties  for  individuals  selling 
drugs  to  persons  under  21  years  of  age. 
This  of  course  begins  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  drugs  in  our  schools. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
again  today  should  carry  this  effort 
further.  This  bill  would  supplement 
the  provisions  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  to  identify  specifically  the 
problem  of  drugs  being  sold  on  or  ad- 
jacent to  school  property  and  provide 
mandatory  sentences  for  individuals 
convicted  of  this  offense.  I  hope  this 
will  be  a  strong  tool  which  wiU  go  di- 
rectly to  the  problem  of  drugpushers 
in  our  schools. 

More  specifically,  this  bill  says  that 
a  person,  18  years  of  age  or  older,  who 
violates  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
by  manufacturing,  distributing,  or  dis- 
pensing a  controlled  substance  on  or 
within  100  feet  of  the  grounds  of  a 
public  or  private  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  will  receive  certain  addi- 
tional penalties.  Differing  from  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act,  this  bill 
prescribes  a  minimum  as  well  as  a 
maximum  sentence.  Further  addition- 
al penalties  are  prescribed  for  second 
or  subsequent  convictions  of  the  same 
offense.  The  bill  also  provides  that 
these  sentences  may  not  be  suspended 
and  that  probation  may  not  be  grant- 
ed. Persons  sentenced  under  this  pro- 
posed law  would  not  be  eligible  for 
parole  until  serving  at  least  the  mini- 
mum sentence  prescribed  by  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  deal 
with  those  persons  who  have  no  busi- 
ness in  or  around  our  schools  except  to 
sell  drugs  to  students.  I  realize  that 
the  bill  does  not  extend  to  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  traffic  among  the  students 
themselves.  And  I  imderstand  that 
this  too  is  a  real  and  serious  problem, 
but  these  matters  are  generally  han- 
dled by  school  officials  in  cooperation 
with  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
In  addition,  a  harsh  attitude  toward 
outside  drugpushers  would  not  only  be 
a  warning  to  the  student  pusher,  it 
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would  also  go  a  long  way  toward 
drying  up  these  students  sources  of  il- 
licit drugs. 

I  feel  that  an  important  part  of  this 
bill  is  that  provision  for  mandatory 
sentences  for  violators.  This  harsh 
step  is  necessary  because  all  too  often 
the  courts  have  failed  to  provide  the 
necessary  sentences  for  drugpushers. 
Studies  show  that  a  high  percentage 
of  our  citizens  feel  lenient  courts  are 
the  principle  cause  of  rising  crime.  An 
even  greater  percentage  of  them  feel 
that  mandatory  sentences  for  serious 
crimes,  including  drug  violations,  are  a 
necessary  step  to  deal  with  the  crime 
problem.  I  believe  the  citizens  of  this 
country  are  calling  for  action. 

I  have  consulted  with  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  educators,  and  parents 
in  my  district  and  State  about  the 
drug  problem  and  possible  solutions.  I 
believe  these  concerned  and  involved 
people  are  in  support  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today.  In  fact,  the  attor- 
ney general  of  North  Carolina  has  in- 
formed me  that  he  would  welcome 
such  legislation  as  an  aid  to  local  and 
State  efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  drugs  in  our  schools. 

I  am  certainly  not  interested  in  in- 
volving the  Federal  Government  any 
more  thaji  it  already  is  in  the  affairs 
of  our  schools,  nor  do  I  want  to  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  our  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  bodies,  which, 
after  all,  are  the  front  line  in  the  war 
on  crime  of  all  sorts.  This  bill  is  not  an 
intrusion  into  our  schools  or  local  law 
enforcement,  but  it  is  another  tool,  to 
be  used  where  appropriate,  to  assist 
with  the  problem  of  drugs.# 


INTEGRITY  IN  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALXFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  task  more  important  or  more 
urgent  than  restoring  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
the  integrity  of  public  officials.  In  the 
wake  of  Watergate  and  Abscam,  every- 
one elected  to  public  office  has  a  very 
special  responsibility  for  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  integrity  and  ethical  conduct 
in  public  service. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  cast  my  vote 
against  the  proposed  increase  in  out- 
side earnings  limits  for  Members  of 
Congress.  Whatever  rational  argu- 
ments may  be  advanced  in  terms  of  in- 
flation, they  are  dwarfed  into  insig- 
nificance by  the  overriding  importance 
of  rebuilding  public  trust  in  our  gov- 
ernmental institutions.  The  coimtry  is 
entitled  to  an  assurance  that  its  repre- 
sentatives are  not  benefiting  from  fees 
from  special  interest  lobbyists. 

Members  of  Congress  must  forgo  pri- 
vate gain  when  they  have  an  opportu- 
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nity  to  ^rengthen  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  the  integrity  of 
their  elec  ted  officials.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  as  Ling  millions  of  Americans  to 
make  painful  sacrifices,  we  must  not 
be  votinc  ourselves  a  pay  increase, 
either  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer 
or  at  the  lexpense  of  public  confidence 
in  the  honesty  of  Government.* 


FAITF 
DAY  IN 


WN.  DON  RITTER 


IN  THE 


HOPE,  AND  CHARITY 
THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY 


OP  PENNSYLVAIIIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

every  year.  It  is  an  idea  that  certainly 
deserves  our  utmost  praise,  an  idea 
that  I  hope  will  grow  and  flourish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  friends 
and  neighbors  throughout  the  Lehigh 
Valley  in  congratulating  everyone  who 
has  played  a  part  in  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity  Day.  And  I  look  forward  to 
the  spirit  generated  by  this  initial 
event  growing  into  something  that 
might  become  an  annual  event  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley.* 


Wcdi  lesday,  November  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  RI  ITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  sh  ire  with  my  colleagues  a  very 
special  aid  unique  charitable  event 
taking  place  this  weekend  in  the 
Lehigh  Villey  of  Pennsylvania.  Faith, 
Hope,  anjd  Charity  Day,  on  Sunday, 
Novembej"  8,  at  Lehigh  University's 
Stabler  Arena  and  Saucon  Valley 
fields,  will  commemorate  the  "Interna- 
tional Y<  ar  of  the  Disabled  Person" 
with  athletic  competition  and  musical 
entertain  nent.  In  the  process,  the 
event's  s;eering  committee  hopes  to 
raise  over  $30,000  in  contributions  for 
the  disab  ed.  As  a  member  of  the  hon- 
orary committee  for  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity  pay,  I  believe  the  event  is  a 
real  red-li  !tter  day  for  raising  funds  for 
the  disab  ed  and  merits  the  support  of 
everyone.  And,  I  am  glad  to  say,  thou- 
sands of  1  )ersons  and  organizations  are 
lending  tl  leir  support. 

Schedu  ed  to  take  place  throughout 
the  day  sre  a  10-kilometer  cross-coun- 
try race,  a  2-mile  run  with  about  500 
sponsored  men  and  women  from  10 
Lehigh  Vblley  area  colleges  competing 
for  prizei,  and  musical  performances 
by  over  1.300  students  from  32  high 
schools.  ,U1  the  activities  are  part  of 
what  st(«ring  committee  chairman 
Tom  Moigan  calls  a  day  when  people 
of  all  fait  hs  join  together  for  the  hope 
of  others  with  an  expression  of  char- 
ity. 

I  belie\e  that  an  important  part  of 
Faith,  H  )pe,  and  Charity  Day  is  the 
spirit  it  c  isplays.  It  serves  as  an  excel- 
lent exai^ple  of  the  American  spirit  of 
volunteetfism.  Individuals  and  groups 
are  worki  ng  together  to  benefit  others 
less  fortunate  than  they.  The  volun- 
teer spirit  and  service  will  benefit  the 
Good  Shepherd  Home  in  Allentown, 
the  Lehit  h  Valley  Society  for  Crippled 
Children]  and  Adults,  LaGonave  Edu- 
cation F|ind  on  the  Haitian  island  of 
LaGonavje,  and  other  programs  for  the 
disabled,  j 

Throui  h  the  efforts  of  a  long  list  of 
dedicatee  volunteers.  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity  Day  has  grown  around  the 
central  tieme  of  increasing  the  pub- 
lic's awai  eness  toward  the  disabled  not 
just  this  special  year,  the  Internation- 
al Year  of  the  Disabled  Person,  but 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  JAMIE 
WHITTEN 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  my  esteemed  col- 
league, Jamie  Whitten,  on  his  40th 
anniversary  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  is  the  longest  period 
of  service  attained  by  any  current 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

This  remarkable  achievement  could 
only  be  attained  by  a  remarkable  indi- 
vidual. Jamie  Whitten  was  elected  to 
represent  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi  in  1941,  a  month 
before  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  Since  that  time,  he  has  en- 
joyed an  uninterrupted  career  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  This  is 
certainly  a  tribute  to  Jamie's  ability  to 
understand  and  respond  to  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  his  constituents. 

For  years,  Jamie  has  chaired  the  Ag- 
riculture Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  In  this  capacity 
he  has  played  a  vital  role  in  shaping 
this  Nation's  farm  policy,  and  is  one 
person  whose  opinion  is  always  sought 
in  developing  or  implementing  new  ag- 
ricultural measures. 

In  1979,  Jamte  Whitten  became 
chairman  of  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  has  been  a  real  pleasure 
for  me  to  work  with  him  in  my  capac- 
ity as  chairman  of  the  Treasury/ 
Postal  Service/General  Government 
Subcommittee.  He  has  provided  strong 
leadership  in  a  cooperative  atmos- 
phere and  has  been  most  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  Americans  everywhere. 

Congratulations  on  your  40th  anni- 
versary, Jamie!  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  for  many  years  to  come.* 


DO  NOT  FORGET  ATLANTA— A 
CHILD'S  GUIDE  TO  PERSONAL 
SAFETY 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
July  1979.  28  young  blacks  have  been 
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killed  in  Atlanta.  These  heinous 
crimes,  perpetrated  primarily  against 
children,  remain  unsolved.  Law  en- 
forcement efforts  continue,  public  con- 
cern and  support  for  the  ongoing  in- 
vestigations remains  strong.  I  sincerely 
pray  that  the  killerts)  will  be  found 
and  brought  to  justice.  I  also  pray  that 
we  will  one  day  see  an  end  to  these 
killings,  regardless  of  where  in  these 
United  States  such  inhuman  crimes 
are  committed. 

One  way  we  can  help  law  enforce- 
ment efforts,  and  help  prevent  crimes 
against  our  youth,  is  to  be  sure  that 
our  children  become  more  perceptive 
and  discerning  when  dealing  with 
those  they  meet,  especially  strangers. 
A  child  normally  displays  a  great  deal 
of  curiosity.  Children  also  have  a 
heightened  sense  of  trust  and  friend- 
ship, very  often  accompanied  by  an  ea- 
gerness to  please  and  be  liked.  Those 
who  commit  crimes  against  children 
learn  to  take  advsuitage  of  these  at- 
tributes. It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
the  beautiful  disposition  of  a  child 
must  be  tempered  by  feelings  of  mis- 
trust and  suspicion.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  one  way  we  can  arm  our  youth 
against  possible  harm. 

Just  the  other  day  I  received  a  flyer 
from  one  of  my  constituents  which 
lists  guidelines  of  personal  safety  that 
can  be  easily  explained  and  discussed 
with  a  child.  It  is  my  intent  to  distrib- 
ute copies  to  schools,  civics,  and  other 
organizations  within  my  district.  I 
submit  it  for  the  Record  here  so  that 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  wish  to 
can  follow  my  lead. 

The  material  follows: 

Child's  Guide  to  Personal  Safety 

Public  restrooms  should  be  used  with  cau- 
tion. If  you  must  utilize  such  facilities,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  someone  accompany  you. 
Don't  loiter  in  or  around  the  restroom  area. 
If  you  are  approached  by  someone  In  a  sus- 
picious manner— leave  immediately. 

Every  child  should  know  his  full  name,  ad- 
dress, telephone  number,  school,  and  the 
name,  address  and  telephone  number  of  a 
relative  or  friend  who  can  be  contacted  in 
case  of  emergency.  Children  should  be  In- 
structed in  the  proper  use  of  the  telephone 
to  get  help  in  emergency  situations. 

Report  to  your  parents,  school  authori- 
ties, or  a  policeman— anyone  who  approach- 
es you  and  exposes  his  private  parts  or  at- 
tempts to  expose  your  private  parts.  Don't 
go  over  to  strsingers  in  automobiles  who 
may  ask  you  for  directions  or  pretend  to 
have  something  for  you— such  as  a  message, 
gift,  money  or  candy. 

Stay  with  your  group.  On  an  outing  don't 
wander  off  alone.  If  you  should  get  separat- 
ed have  a  pre-arranged  meeting  area  to  wait 
for  your  group,  preferably  a  location  where 
someone  in  authority  would  be  present.  For 
example,  in  a  movie— the  manager's  office; 
or  in  open  areas  where  a  security  office  is 
not  available— choose  a  location  that  is  fre- 
quented by  many  people,  so  that  you  are 
not  alone  until  your  friends  find  you. 

Only  parents,  doctors  or  nurses  should  be 
allowed  to  touch  your  body  in  a  personal  or 
intimate  manner.  If  a  stranger,  relative  or 
friends  wants  to  fondle  your  private  parts  or 
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have  you  do  the  same  to  them— tell  them 
you  are  not  allowed— and  get  away  from 
them  as  fast  as  you  can.  Never  keep  this 
kind  of  relationship  "secret".  If  it  means 
doing  something  that  you  cannot  tell  your 
parents  about,  don't  do  it. 

Never  hitchhike— or  accept  an  offer  of  a 
ride  from  a  stranger.  Leam  to  use  the  public 
transportation  that  Is  available  to  you.  If 
for  some  reason  you  can't,  then  have  your 
parent  or  another  responsible  person  take 
you  to  or  from  your  destination.  Hitchhik- 
ing is  equally  as  dangerous  for  boys  as  it  is 
for  girls. 

Always  tell  your  parents  or  guardian 
where  you  are  going,  with  whom  you  will  be, 
and  when  you  will  return.  If  you  will  be  late 
in  getting  home,  call  and  let  someone  know 
you  have  been  detained  and  where  you  are. 

Lock  doors  and  windows  and  never  indi- 
cate to  strangers  that  you  are  home  alone. 
If  someone  telephones  asking  for  your  par- 
ents—make up  some  excuse  to  explain  why 
they  can't  come  to  the  phone:  "Mommy  is 
lying  down,  she  has  a  headache."  Take  a 
message,  or  have  them  call  back.  Don't  open 
the  door  to  strangers— if  your  parents  are 
home  let  them  answer  the  door— if  you  are 
alone  use  an  excuse  as  indicated  above. 
Don't  let  strangers  know  there  is  no  one  at 
home  with  you. 

Shortcuts  through  deserted  areas,  alley- 
ways, vacant  lots  or  abandoned  buildings 
can  be  dangerous.  Walk  or  play  out  in  the 
open  where  you  can  see  or  be  seen  by  other 
people.  Don't  loiter  in  the  schoolyard  when 
the  rest  of  your  playmates  have  left.  Walk 
to  and  from  school  with  a  friend  or  group  of 
friends,  if  possible. 

Always  discuss  with  your  parents  any  inci- 
dent which  has  disturbed  or  confused  you. 
Confide  in  them  freely  even  when  you  feel 
embarrassed  or  ashamed  about  the  situa- 
tion. You  will  be  relieved  of  unnecessary 
anxiety  or  guilt  if  you  have  this  kind  of  re- 
lationship with  your  parents.  Any  questions 
about  sex  should  be  directed  to  them  and 
not  to  your  peers,  who  may  be  less  informed 
than  you. 

("amiliarize  yourself  with  your  neighbor- 
hood. Remember  specific  places  you  can  go 
to  if  you  should  need  immediate  help:  store- 
keepers, gas  stations,  a  friend's  house 
nearby,  the  local  police  and  fire  stations. 
Always  let  your  parents  or  school  authori- 
ties know  about  anyone  who  tries  to  accost 
you  bodily,  or  lure  you  away.  Try  to  remem- 
ber what  they  looked  like  and  what  they 
said. 

Every  parent  should  exercise  care  in  the 
selection  of  baby-sitters.  Young  people  who 
baby-sit  should  also  know  something  about 
the  families  for  whom  they  sit.  Make  ar- 
rangements to  be  brought  to  and  from  the 
location— especially  if  it  involves  coining 
home  late  at  night,  or  traveling  in  an  area 
with  which  you  are  not  familiar. 

To  be  alert  is  Important— alert  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  people  who  will  try  to 
take  advantage  of  you— will  try  to  win  you 
over  by  offering  you  money,  candy,  or  a  gift 
of  some  kind  for  favors  of  a  very  personal 
nature— which  would  embarrass  you  or 
make  you  feel  uncomfortable.  These  people, 
whether  they  are  total  strangers  or  known 
to  you  or  your  family— should  be  reported 
to  your  parents.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NO  DOMESTIC  SPY  ROLE  FOR 
CLA 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

*  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  from 
the  October  29,  1981  edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  suggests 
strongly  that  President  Reagan  should 
not  sign  the  Executive  order  that 
would  authorize  a  domestic  spy  role 
for  the  CIA. 

No  Domestic  Sfy  Role  for  CIA 

When  outspoken  national  defense  advo- 
cates like  Barry  Ooldwater  and  I>aniel  Pat- 
rick Moynihan  find  common  cause  to 
oppose  a  major  expansion  in  the  spying  ac- 
tivities of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  Reagan  administration  should  listen 
carefully.  Mr.  Reagtm  api>ears  ready  to  sign 
a  proposed  new  executive  order  scrapping 
present  curbs  on  the  CIA  that  keep  the 
agency  from  infiltrating  or  influencing  do- 
mestic groups.  Mr.  Reagan  should  reject 
such  an  ill-considered  and  dangerous  pro- 
posal. 

Messrs.  Ooldwater  and  Moynihan.  chair- 
man and  vice-chairman  respectively  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee,  are  on 
target  on  this  issue.  That  panel  voted  to 
reject  Mr.  Reagan's  plan.  In  fact,  allowing 
domestic  spying— a  role  now  properly  left  to 
the  FBI  under  strict  guidelines— seems  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  legislation  setting  up  the 
CIA  in  the  first  place.  Beyond  that,  it  poses 
fundamental  threats  to  the  liberties  of  all 
Americans  and  risks  a  return  of  the  deep 
public  suspicion  of  and  hostility  toward  the 
"Company"  that  marked  much  of  the  mid- 
1970s.  Throwing  off  the  present  restraints 
would  thus  only  be  counterproductive  and 
possibly  lead  to  an  acrimonious  new  con- 
gressional battle  over  legislation  to  reimpose 
curbs. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  specifi- 
cally precludes  an  "internal  security"  role 
for  the  CLA.  Like  the  FBI.  the  CIA  has 
managed  to  build  up  new  public  goodwill  in 
recent  years.  This  is  hardly  the  time  to 
undo  what  is  most  likely  a  still  tentative 
consensus  of  support  for  U.S.  intelligence 
agencies.  The  essential  distinction  between 
the  international  spy  role  of  the  CIA  and 
the  domestic  spy  role  of  the  FBI  ought  to  be 
maintained.  Mr.  Reagan  would  do  the  coivn- 
try  a  disservice  to  blur  it.* 
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A  recent  item  in  the  Washington 
Post  shows  how  out  of  control  and 
wasteful  the  Metric  Board  is.  The 
Board  awarded  a  $75,000  contract  to  a 
local  research  firm  to  study  the  dan- 
gers and  physical  hazards  of  metrica- 
tion. The  Board  says  typical  risks  in- 
clude a  pilot  not  knowing  how  tall  a 
mountain  is  in  meters  and  a  gas  sta- 
tion attendant  not  knowing  how  many 
kilopascals  to  fill  a  tire. 

For  free,  at  no  taxpayers'  expense,  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  real  danger 
here  lies  with  useless  and  self-serving 
agencies  which  attempt  to  impose 
their  own  hazardous  ideas  on  an  un- 
willing American  public.  Congress 
should  abolish  the  U.S.  Metric  Board 
and  any  other  Government  entity  that 
serves  only  itself. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  3,  1981] 

Danger!  .  .  .  Perhaps  you  haven't  spent 
much  time  worrying  about  the  physical  haz- 
ards involved  in  converting  to  metric  meas- 
uremenU.  The  U.S.  Metric  Board  has.  The 
board  Just  gave  a  $75,000  contract  to  Mid- 
dlesex Research,  a  D.C.  firm,  to  study  the 
dangers. 

The  contractor  says  typical  risks  include 
those  facing  a  pilot  who  has  to  fly  over  a 
mountain  that  is  2.5  kilometers  high,  or  a 
gas  station  attendant  who  is  told  that  a  tire 
cannot  be  inflated  beyond  200  kilopascals.* 


DANGERS  OF  THE  U.S.  METRIC 
BOARD 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

*  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  as  long 
as  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have  been 
pointing  out  how  foolish  it  is  to  con- 
tinue funding  the  U.S.  Metric  Board. 
Metric  use  is  voluntary.  The  public  is 
strongly  against  forced  metrication. 
Tax  dollars  should  not  be  used  to  sup- 
port a  useless  and  intrusive  Federal 
agency. 


PRESIDENT  SIGNS  H.R.  3499 


HON.  G.  V.  (Sonny)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

*  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday,  Members  of  Congress  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  committee 
with  attached  brief  summaries  of 
three  comprehensive  veterans  bills  en- 
acted during  this  session  of  Congress. 

At  the  time  the  letter  was  maUed. 
one  of  the  bills.  H.R.  3499,  was  await- 
ing the  President's  signature.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  Members  that  yes- 
terday the  President  signed  the  bill, 
and  it  is  now  Public  Law  97-72. 

I  wanted  Members  to  know,  as  they 
prepare  for  the  observsince  of  Veter- 
ans Day  next  Wednesday,  November 
11.  that  all  three  major  veterans  bills 
have  been  signed  by  the  President  and 
are  now  public  law.* 


EARLY  WARNING 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

*  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  at 
the  request  of  the  Budget  Committee 
I  am  inserting  this  week's  early  warn- 
ing package  into  the  Congressional 
Record.  This  week  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  scheduled  to  consider 
one  spending  bill  providing  new  enti- 
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tlement  aluthorlty,  H.R.  4591,  Mineral 
Leasing  Amendment.  This  bill  is  under 
the  comniittee's  allocated  new  entitle- 
ment authority.  The  early  warning 
package  also  includes  brief  summaries 
of  the  8  uthorization  (nonspending) 
bills  that  Eire  scheduled.  These  materi- 
als factually  compare  the  total 
amount  of  spending  authorized  by 
these  bills  with  the  assumptions  for 
such  sper  ding  that  resulted  from  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  first  budget 
resolutiort  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  the 
amounts  3u;tually  in  appropriation 
bills,  whe-e  appropriate.  The  commit- 
tee intenc  s  to  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  these  staff  analyses, 
and  analyses  of  all  other  appropria- 
tions, ent  tlement,  or  revenue  bills  as 
they  are  scheduled  for  floor  action. 
We  hop€  to  provide  these  "Early 
Warnings  '  to  interested  Members  nor- 
mally every  Monday.  I  believe  that  it 
is  very  important  for  the  House  to 
have  info-mation  that  compares  such 
bills  to  th ;  budget  resolution— achieve- 
ment of  he  resolution  spending  tar- 
gets is  net  likely  to  occur  unless  the 
Members  are  clearly  aware  of  the 
budget  im  pact  of  their  votes. 
I ARLY  Warning  Report 


H.R.  459 

This  bill 
ed  new  entitlement 


MINERAL  LEASING  AMENBICENT 

s  under  the  committee's  allocat- 
authority. 
Staff  analysis 
Committee:  Armed  Services. 
Mr.  Price  (Illinois), 
ninority  member:  Mr.  Dickinson 


Chairmaq: 
Ranking 
(Alabama) 
Scheduled: 


This   bill 
leases  on 
naval 
leum  and 
ly  between 
States 
create  a 
entitlement 
funds, 
ments  fron 
uled  on  the 


Cil 


The  bill 

Installatior 

the    Armec 

target  for 

III. 


1.  Amount 

2.  Prior 


IV. 
This  bill 
million  of 
1982.  Thes< 
the  First 
ever. 
Reconciliation 


Wednesday.  November  4,  1981. 
/.  Description  of  bill 
directs   that   all   receipts   from 
Federal  lands  used  for  military  or 
purposes  (except  for  the  Naval  Petro- 
Shale  Reserves)  be  split  equal- 
;he  Federal  Government  and  the 
contfiining  the  lands.  The  bill  would 
Pfrmanent  appropriation  and  an 
for  States  to  their  share  of  the 
s  do  not  now  receive  any  pay- 
these  lands.  The  bill  is  sched- 
suspension  calendar. 
//.  Cori  iparison  toith  target  for  new 
entitlement  authority 
$2  million  below  the  Military 
and  Iiogistics  Subcommittee  of 
Services    Committee's    302(b) 
entitlement  authority. 
Sun^mary  table— new  entitlement 
authority 

Millions 

bill 23 

acttan  this  session 


new  ( 


3.  Totil  action  to  date 

4.  302(b)  tai  get 

^.  Ovei 

6.  AmounU 

enacted 


23 
25 


(  +  )/Under(-) 

assumed  but  not  yet 


Ove  <-^)A^ndcr(-) -2 

i  xplanation  of  over/under 

'vould  result  in  an  estimated  $23 

entitlement  payments  to  States  in 

payments  were  not  assumed  in 

Bridget  Resolution  for  1982;  how- 

spenqlng  reductions  in  the  Omnibus 

Act  for  activities  in  the  juris- 
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diction  of  this  conmiittee  were  larger  than 
assumed  in  the  Budget  Resolution  leaving 
room  within  the  302(b)  target  for  this  new 
entitlement  program. 

V.  Comparison  toith  the  President 

Neither  the  President's  March  budget  or 
September  revisions  assumed  any  funding 
for  these  new  payments  to  States  from 
income  earned  on  Federal  mineral  leases. 

VI.  Amendments 

None  are  known  at  this  time. 

Definitions  of  terms  in  summaiv  table, 
section  III 

Line  1.  Amount  in  bill:  This  amount  is  the 
estimated  budget  impact  that  will  result 
from  creating  new  entitlement  benefits— in 
this  case,  an  entitlement  for  States  to  share 
in  the  receipts  from  mineral  leases  on  mili- 
tary lands. 

Line  2.  Prior  action:  This  amount  reflects 
new  entitlement  authority  (NEA)  created 
through  House-passed  bills  reported  from 
the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Installations  and  Facilities. 

Line  3.  Total  action  to  date:  Line  1  plus 
line  2. 

Line  4.  303(b)  target:  The  target  for  new 
entitlement  authority  set  for  this  Subcom- 
mittee by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Line  S.  Over  ( -i- )  Under  ( - ):  Line  3  minus 
line  4. 

Line  6.  Amounts  assumed  but  not  yet  con- 
sidered. This  reflects  NEA  amounts  for  leg- 
islation assumed  in  the  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion which  have  not  been  considered  by  the 
authorizing  conmiittee. 

Line  7.  Over  (  +  )  or  Under  (-):  Line  5 
minus  line  6. 

StnaiART  or  Authorizations 

H.R.  3464— prohibition  ON  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
NAVAL  VESSELS  IN  FOREIGN  SHIPYARDS 

This  bill  provides  that  no  United  States 
Naval  vessel  or  major  component  of  the  hull 
or  superstructure  of  a  naval  vessel  may  be 
constructed  in  a  Foreign  Shipyard.  There 
are  no  costs  associated  with  this  bill. 

H.R.  4634— EMPLOYMENT  PROTECTION  FOR  NON- 
APPROPRIATED FUND  EMPLOYEES  OF  DOD  WHO 
REPORT  VIOLATIONS 

This  bill  would  extend  to  nonappropriated 
fund  employees  protection  similar  to  that 
afforded  other  Federal  employees.  It  would 
protect  them  from  reprisals  when  they  have 
rei>orted  illegalities,  mismanagement,  abuse 
and  waste.  The  bUl  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  prescribe  regulations  to 
implement  this  legislation  and  be  responsi- 
ble for  prevention  of  adverse  action  to  em- 
ployees and  responsible  for  the  correction  of 
any  such  actions  taken.  There  are  no  costs 
associated  with  this  bill. 

H.R.  4625- RETURN  OF  WORKS  OF  ART  TO 
GERMANY 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  return  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  certain  works  of  art  seized  by  the 
United  States  Army  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  There  are  no  costs  associated  with 
this  bill. 

H.R.  4793— REFERENCE  TO  UNIFORM  CODE  OF 
MILITARY  JUSTICE 

This  bill  contains  provisions  relating  to 
administration  of  leave  in  relation  to  certain 
court-martial  correction  and  review,  post- 
trial  confinement,  individual  military  coun- 
sel, and  procedure  relating  to  military 
review  division.  There  are  no  costs  associat- 
ed with  this  bUI. 
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H.R.     3598— CARL    ALBERT    CONGRESSIONAL    RE- 
SEARCH AND  STUDIES  CENTER  ENDOWBIENT  ACT 

The  bill  would  authorize  grants  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  Carl  Albert  Con- 
gressional Research  and  Studies  Center  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma.  The  funds  au- 
thorized, subject  to  appropriations  actions, 
would  be  available  for  a  period  of  seven 
years  but  could  not  exceed  an  aggregate 
amount  of  $3  million.  The  funds  would  sup- 
port the  following  activities:  scholarships, 
research,  education,  and  archives.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  estimated  that 
the  $3  million  would  be  spent  over  a  four 
year  period,  fiscal  years  1983-1986. 

H.R.  4  S4 3— AMENDMENTS  RE  TIMBER  PRODUCED 
ON  MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS 

The  bill  provides  that  25  percent  of  the 
amount  received  into  the  U.S.  Treasury 
from  the  sale  of  timber  or  timber  produced 
on  military  installations  will  be  paid  to  each 
State  in  which  the  producing  facilities  are 
located.  The  25  percent  paid  to  the  States 
will  be  taken  from  net  receipts  following  re- 
imbursement of  appropriations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  all  expenses  in- 
curred during  the  production  of  timber  and 
timber  products.  The  bill  establishes  an  en- 
titlement of  $1  million  for  each  fiscal  year 
starting  with  fiscal  year  1982.  This  amount 
is  within  the  302(b)  allocation  of  entitle- 
ment authority  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee under  the  First  Budget  Resolution 
for  Fiscal  Year  1982. 

H.R.  3503— AMENDMENTS  RE  VA  AND  DOD  SHARED 
MEDICAL  FACILITIES 

H.R.  3502  is  legislation  to  provide  for 
greater  coordination  and  sharing  of  medical 
facilities  and  resources  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  bill  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  an  Interagency  committee  with  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  oversight  of  oppor- 
tunties  for  sharing  medical  resources  and 
for  making  recommendations  to  the  agen- 
cies and  an  annual  report  to  Congress.  CBO 
estimates  that  savings  will  occur  as  better 
utilization  of  facilities  and  resources  is 
achieved.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  level  of  savings  without  knowing 
policy  changes  and  procedures  that  may  be 
implemented. 

H.R.  394  3 — COMMERCIAL  FISHERIES  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  bill  alters  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Act  of  1964  to  support  and  encourage  great- 
er State  support  of  the  research,  develop- 
ment and  management  of  commercial  fish- 
ery resources.  The  bUl  also  deletes  existing 
authorizations  for  new  commercial  fishery 
development  projects  in  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983,  changes  the  fund  apportionment 
formula  for  the  remaining  authorizations, 
establishes  more  siiecific  guidelines  and  pri- 
orities for  project  approval,  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  submit  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  on  the  status  of  the 
remaining  programs.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  cost  estimate  states  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  will  result  in  nei- 
ther greater  costs  nor  savings  for  the  Feder- 
al Government.  For  although  the  bUl  elimi- 
nates $500,000  in  existing  program  authori- 
zations for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983,  be- 
cause the  program  has  never  received  any 
appropriations,  no  outlay  savings  will 
result.* 
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COMMENDING  LOCAL  INITLA- 
TTVES  TIGHTENING  FEDERAL 
GRANT  APPLICATIONS 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  effort  to  restore  balance 
to  our  economy  and  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity to  government  will  require  a  com- 
mitment from  government  at  all 
levels:  Federal.  State,  and  local.  The 
efforts  of  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration, however  successful,  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  do  the  job  alone. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  San  Diego  Board  of 
Supervisors,  Hon.  Paul  Eckert,  outlin- 
ing the  program  that  our  local  govern- 
ment will  be  undertaking  to  reverse 
the  free  money  mentality  characteriz- 
ing applications  for  Federal  grants.  I 
applaud  San  Diego  County  for  its  ef- 
forts and  commend  Mr.  Eckert's  letter 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Hopefully,  other  local  governments 
will  be  encouraged  to  follow  in  San 
Diego  County's  footsteps  as  we  work 
together  toward  our  national  goa\  of 
fiscal  integrity  and  responsibility  in 
government. 

County  of  San  Diego. 
San  Diego.  Calif.,  October  21,  1981. 

For  many  years  the  County  of  San  Diego 
has  accepted  federal  grant  revenues  to  fund 
projects  and  activities  of  marginal  value  to 
this  community.  In  part,  acceptance  of  such 
grants  has  been  justified  by  the  availability 
of  "free  money."  In  part,  it  was  believed 
that  if  the  County  refused  such  funds,  they 
would  merely  be  spent  in  some  other  com- 
munity. 

This  Board  of  Supervisors  believes  that 
the  traditional  mentality  associated  with 
federal  grants  is  inconsistent  with  your  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  national  deficit,  balance 
the  federal  budget,  and  narrow  the  scope  of 
government  at  all  levels.  This  Board,  there- 
fore. In  the  future  will  require  departments 
seeking  Board  authorization  to  solicit  or 
accept  federal  grant  awards  to  certify  to  the 
Board  that  the  federal  funds  would  be  used 
to  finance  programs  which  are  of  such  locad 
importance  that  financing  for  them  would 
be  sought  from  the  County  General  Fund 
even  if  no  outside  source  of  funding— i.e.. 
"free  money"— were  available.  Absent  such 
certification,  it  will  be  the  policy  of  this 
Board  to  decline  such  federal  grants. 

We  have  thus  made  a  commitment  to  do 
our  part  to  help  in  efforts  to  restore  balance 
to  our  economy  and  responsibility  in  gov- 
ernment. Obviously,  our  efforts  acting  alone 
will  have  little  impact.  We  would  hope  that 
through  your  Office  similar  efforts  could  be 
encouraged  on  the  part  of  other  local  gov- 
ernments. We  also  have  a  recommendation 
which,  if  pursued  by  your  Office  and  the 
Congress,  will  ensure  that  such  efforts  on 
the  part  of  local  government  achieve  the  in- 
tended result:  we  recommend  that  federal 
revenues  "turned  back"  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment by  local  agencies  be  recaptured  and 
placed  in  the  General  Fund  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  federal  budget  deficit, 
rather  than  being  returned  to  the  federal 
agency  in  which  the  grant  revenues  were 
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originally  appropriated.  Absent  such  a  "turn 
back"  policy  on  the  part  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, economizing  efforts  on  the  part  of 
local  governments  will  be  neither  enouraged 
nor  effective. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  Eckeht, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Supervi»ort.m 
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son's  students  at  Hillside  Elementary 
School,  and  in  encouraging  them  to 
keep  up  the  good  work.* 


HILLSIDE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  a  few  moments  to  talk  about  an 
extraordinary  group  of  young  people 
in  my  district— Mrs.  Dorsey  Lawson's 
fourth  and  fifth  grade  classes  at  Hill- 
side Elementary  School 

Last  April,  these  students  wrote  to 
me  about  their  concern  over  world 
hunger.  This  was  not  just  a  monetary 
concern.  On  Friday,  October  16,  the 
classes  celebrated  World  Food  Day  by 
imploring  the  Nation's  leaders  to  work 
toward  the  alleviation  of  hunger  ev- 
erywhere. World  Food  Day  culminated 
an  intensive  study  by  the  classes  of 
the  world  hunger  problem. 

The  main  focus  of  the  program  was 
a  presentation  of  man's  achieve- 
ments—achievements once  thought  to 
be  impossible.  Students  made  posters 
and  presented  demonstrations  of  such 
accomplishments  as  flying,  breaking 
the  4-minute  mile,  ending  slavery, 
journeying  to  the  Moon,  and  finding 
vaccines  for  smallpox  and  polio.  This 
record  of  our  achievements  dramati- 
cally makes  the  point  that  with 
modem  technology  and  knowledge 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  ac- 
complish the  impossible  once  more  by 
ending  hunger  across  the  globe.  Other 
activities  included  essay  contests  for 
school  children,  best  farmer  awards, 
nutrition  study  courses,  television  spe- 
cials, and  showings  of  John  Denver's 
film  about  world  himger,  "I  Want  to 
Live." 

I  applaud  these  students  in  their 
struggle  to  spread  awareness  and  con- 
cern about  the  estimated  800  million 
people  in  this  world  who  live  in  abso- 
lute poverty.  Most  of  us  have  become 
immune  to  the  grim  statistics— life  ex- 
pectancy in  developing  countries  of  56 
years  compared  to  our  72,  the  incred- 
ibly high  infant  mortality  rate,  the 
high  inflation  and  rising  oil  prices  that 
have  devastated  the  economies  of 
these  countries.  But  children  will 
never  be  immune  to  these  facts.  They 
force  us  to  look  past  our  facts  and  fig- 
ures, past  our  rhetoric  and  politicizing, 
and  to  focus  once  again  on  the  reali- 
ties of  millions  of  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters who  never  get  enough  to  eat.  We 
must  face  up  to  this  enormous  prob- 
lem, and  it  appears  that  once  again 
our  children  will  lead  us.  I  know  you 
will  all  join  me  in  saluting  Mr.  Law- 


AMERICA'S  NEWEST  HERO 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
has  a  new  hero.  This  past  Friday,  Mr. 
Gerry  Spiess  of  White  Bear  Lake, 
Minn.,  completed  an  epic  voyage 
across  the  Pacific  in  his  homemade  10- 
foot  sailboat,  the  Yankee  Girl  The 
only  person  to  ever  cross  the  Pacific  In 
such  a  small  craft. 

Setting  sail  from  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
on  June  1,  Gerry  faced  the  dangers  of 
a  rigorous  153-day  sail  and  was  not  as- 
sured of  success  until  he  docked  in 
Sydney,  Australia,  on  October  1. 
During  the  voyage,  he  had  to  face  the 
threat  of  an  11 -day  electrical  storm 
which  threatened  to  strike  his  mast. 

Gerry's  victory  over  the  Pacific 
matches  his  1979  sail  across  the  Atlan- 
tic in  the  Yankee  Girl  He  now  has  the 
record  for  crossing  both  oceans  in  the 
smallest  craft.  He  has  now  sailed  alone 
over  11,000  miles  in  a  10-foot  sailboat. 

Gerry  Spiess  exemplifies  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  of  adventure  and  discovery. 
He  embodies  the  noble  characteristics 
of  our  early  explorers  and  his  signifi- 
cant accomplishments  are  worthy  of 
national  recognition.  For  this  reason,  I 
will  be  nominating  Gerry  Spiess  to 
President  Reagan  for  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom. 

America's  spirit  of  adventure  is  not 
lost.  Gerry  Spiess  proved  that  in  1979 
and  again  this  year. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention,  a  recent 
Washington  Post  article  detailing  the 
latest  voyage  of  Gerry  Spiess. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  1.  19811 

American  Sails  to  Australia  in  10-Foot 

Boat 

(By  Peter  O'Loughlln) 

Sydney,  Oct.  31— With  near-miss  lightning 
bolts  striking  every  15  seconds  and  sledge- 
hammer waves  pounding  his  10-foot  home- 
made sailboat,  Gerry  Spiess  cowered  on  his 
bucking  bunk  and  dreamed  of  ice  cream,  his 
wile  Sally— and  never  doing  anything  like 
this  again. 

"This  is  the  last  time— forever. "  declared 
the  rubber-legged,  40-year-old,  American 
school  teacher  as  he  wobbled  ashore  today 
after  the  epic  cruise  that  earned  him  the 
distinction  of  having  crossed  both  the  At- 
lantic and  P*acific  oceans  in  the  smallest 
craft  ever— the  Yankee  Girl. 

Spiess  saUed  into  Sydney  harbor  after  the 
153-day  voyage  from  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  to 
a  tumultuous  welcome  from  his  tearful  wife, 
his  parents,  a  throng  of  cheering  Austra- 
lians and  15  friends  from  his  hometown  of 
White  Bear  Lake.  Minn. 

He  leaned  on  his  wife's  arm  as  he  walked 
to  the  club  house  for  the  dish  of  ice  cream 
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he  had  bee:  i  craving  during  his  five  months 
at  sea. 

It  had  be  >n  smooth  sailing  except  for  the 
last  leg  of  ihe  voyage.  Spiess  said,  when  1 1 
days  of  electrical  storms  off  the  north 
Queensland  coast  kept  him  prisoner  inside 
the  hold  of  {the  little  blue  boat. 

"Lightninig  was  striking  about  every  IS 
seconds  and  huge  waves  were  really  knock- 
ing me  aboi  it.  It  was  very  frightening.  There 
was  nothinu  I  could  do,"  Spiess  told  a  news 
conference  at  the  Royal  Sydney  Yacht 
Squadron. 

"I  was  lu(ky  I  wasn't  struck, "  said  Spiess. 
who  was  forced  to  stay  in  the  stem  of  the 
boat  in  cas4  the  aluminum  mast  was  hit  by 
lightning.  "  the  grounding  system  was  badly 
corroded.  The  aluminum  was  just  like 
paste." 

Otherwis^,  Spiess'  only  major  complaint 
about  the  'f,800-mUe  voyage  was  not  being 
able  to  sleeb  properly  because  his  bunk  was 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  boat.  He  was  forced 
to  curl  up  to  keep  from  falling  out  as  the 
boat  heeled  with  the  prevailing  winds. 

Spiess  said  he  kept  his  hopes  up  by  think- 
ing of  Sally  and  telling  himself:  "This  is  the 
last  time."  I 

Sally  kepi  in  touch  with  her  husband  with 
the  help  of  la  ham  radio  operator  in  Hawaii. 

Spiess  sa)d  he  prepared  himself  psycho- 
logically and  physically  for  the  voyage,  de- 
liberately putting  on  weight  before  he  left. 
He  arrived  )0  pounds  lighter. 

Before  reaching  Australia's  east  coast, 
Spiess  stopiied  in  Honolulu.  Fanning  Island. 
American  S^oa.  P^ji  and  New  Caledonia. 

Spiess  saj^  he  spent  the  last  few  days  out 
bidding  farewell  to  the  Yankee  Oirl.  The 
yacht  is  to  be  flown  to  the  United  States 
and  put  on  lexhibition  at  boat  shows,  while 
Spiess  concentrates  on  writing  a  chronicle 
of  his  seaf  a^g  adventures. 

In  1979,  Spiess  sailed  solo  3,800  miles 
across  the  A  tlantic  Ocean  in  54  days  to  earn 
a  place  in  th  e  Guinness  Book  of  Records. 

"Althougti  I  said  I  wouldn't  do  it  again 
after  the  last  voyage,  I  really  mean  it  this 
time,"  he  vowed.* 
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HONl  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  ftOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  most  aersistent— and  pernicious- 
economic  myth  of  the  20th  century  is 
that  a  socialist  economy  is  compas- 
sionately directed  toward  human 
needs  while  a  capitalist  economy  is 
selfish  anj  directed  toward  a  small 
elite.  This  myth  is  spread  by  Socialist 
theorists,  ef twing  dictators  and  other 
ideologrues 

This  my  ;h  of  socialism  is  the  philo- 
sophical  foundation  of  the  so-called 

North-Soiith"  economic  division.  We 
socialist  propagandists  that 
meaning  the  industrial 
democracies  of  the  world— must 
engage  in  huge  transfers  of  money  and 
goods  to  the  "South"— the  undevel- 
oped natio  IS  of  the  Third  World.  Such 


a  transfer 


work  off  t!  le  guilt  of  the  industrial  de- 
mocracies   for    producing    so    much 


we  are  told,  will  serve  to 
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wealth  and  consuming  so  much  of  the 
world's  goods. 

What  is  never  mentioned  is  that  the 
industrial  democracies,  using  the  free 
enterprise  system,  have  benefited  hun- 
dreds of  millions  not  only  in  the 
"North"  but  throughout  the  world. 

The  free  market  works  In  the 
"North"  and  it  has  already  worked  in 
the  "South."  Taiwan,  South  Korea, 
Singapore,  and  the  Ivory  Coast,  all 
Third  World  countries,  have  trans- 
formed their  economies  through  free 
enterprise. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  "The  Free  Markets  Work  Very 
Well  in  the  Third  World"  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  October  25,  1981. 

The  Free  Markets  Work  Very  Well  in 

Third  World 

(By  Fred  Barnes) 

Washington.— As  an  avid  promoter  of  cap- 
italism. President  Reagan  offers  a  simple  so- 
lution to  the  economic  ills  of  poor  and  less 
developed  countries.  "The  magic  of  the  mar- 
ketplace." he  called  it  in  a  speech  last 
month  to  the  World  Bank. 

And  his  advice— abandon  government  con- 
trols, adopt  free  enterprise— was  the  same 
last  week  when  he  conferred  in  Cancun, 
Mexico  with  21  leaders  from  nations  both 
rich  and  |x>or. 

The  Reagan  solution  is  hardly  a  new  one. 
In  fact,  the  movement  to  free  market  eco- 
nomics has  reached  such  proportions  and 
achieved  such  dramatic  success  in  the  Third 
World  in  the  past  two  decades  that  it 
amounts  to  a  capitalist  counterrevolution  of 
global  dimensions. 

With  missionaries  for  capitalism  such  as 
Mr.  Reagan  in  scare  supply  since  the  De- 
pression, this  counterrevolution  was  not  a 
foregone  conclusion.  It  went  against  virtual- 
ly aU  the  advice  of  the  supposed  experts  on 
economic  development,  many  of  them  em- 
ployed by  governments  and  universities  in 
Europe  and  North  America. 

Gunnar  Myrdal,  the  influential  Swedish 
socialist,  insisted  that  central  planning  is 
"the  first  condition  of  progress."  The  her- 
alded report  of  the  Brandt  Commission  in 
1979  said  an  outright  transfer  of  wealth 
from  rich  to  poor  nations  is  "necessary. " 

But  an  increasing  number  of  leaders  in 
the  Third  World  have  dismissed  this  advice, 
with  the  result  an  economic  boom  in  some 
unlikely  places.  Indeed,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  aspect  of  the  shift  to  capitalism  is 
that  it  seems  to  take  root  and  flourish  in 
every  type  of  political  soil. 

Hong  Kong  is  a  British  colony  with  ap- 
pointed leaders;  free  trade,  low  taxes  and 
non-intervention  have  given  it  the  most  vi- 
brant economy  in  the  world.  Similar  policies 
have  revived  the  economies  of  Uruguay  and 
Chile,  both  controlled  by  military  men. 
They  have  also  produced  an  economic  ren- 
aissance in  Sri  Lanka,  a  democracy  whose 
economy  had  stagnated  for  decades. 

Capitalism  has  touched  off  spectacular 
economic  growth  in  Taiwan  and  South 
Korea,  growth  that  persisted  during  oil 
shocks  and  worldwide  recession.  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea  are  authoritarian  states.  Less 
autocratic,  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Singapore 
have  experienced  two  decades  of  prosperity 
and  growth  under  capitalism. 

A  number  of  other  countries  have  taken 
more  tentative  steps  toward  free  enterprise. 
Jamaica  has  veered  dramatically  away  from 
a   socialist    economy    since    Edward    Seaga 
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became  prime  minister  last  year.  Under 
President  Anwar  el  Sadat,  Egypt  got  an  eco- 
nomic boost  from  deep  cuts  in  personal 
income  tax  rates.  In  Israel  last  spring,  the 
government  of  Menachem  Begin,  eager  for 
reelection,  audaciously  cut  excise,  inherit- 
ance and  income  taxes,  generating  some 
supply-side  results  in  increased  revenues. 

But  the  most  intriguing  and  potentially 
momentous  use  of  market  forces  has  come 
in  China,  where  money  incentives  are  being 
applied  to  increase  productivity,  expand  pri- 
vate farming  and  attract  foreign  entrepre- 
neurs. But  even  if  China  slips  back  into  doc- 
trinaire collectivism,  the  case  for  capitalism 
in  the  Third  World  has  been  made  and  some 
cherished  theories  about  economic  progress 
have  been  cast  into  serious  doubt. 

For  one,  the  idea  that  the  road  to  national 
prosperity  is  paved  by  massive  government 
intervention  in  the  economy  has  been  taint- 
ed. In  black  Africa,  the  country  with  the 
highest  per  capita  income,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
also  has  the  freest  economy.  Sullied,  too,  is 
the  notion  that  wealth  can  be  widely  shared 
only  if  redistribution  is  aggressively  pur- 
sued. Among  black  African  nations,  it  is 
little  pressed  in  the  Ivory  Coast,  intensely 
applied  in  Tanzania  and  Zambia.  Yet.  by 
some  measures,  the  wealth  is  more  broadly 
distributed  in  the  Ivory  Coast. 

Another  discredited  theory  is  that  nations 
cannot  expect  much  material  advance 
unless  they  are  blessed  with  natural  re- 
sources. This  has  been  disproved  since  the 
1950's  by  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  South  Korea, 
Taiwan  and  Singapore.  And  finally,  there  is 
the  idea  that  overpopulation  bars  economic 
progress.  This  has  failed  to  doom  Hong 
Kong,  whose  population  doubled  between 
1954  and  1977. 

The  antecedents  of  the  rebirth  of  capital- 
ism, which  had  lost  intellectual  and  political 
favor  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  lie  in 
the  postwar  economic  recovery  in  Germany 
and  Japan.  In  Germany,  Ludwig  Erhard  re- 
jected recommendations  that  the  govern- 
ment manipulate  the  economy.  In  occupied 
Japan,  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  recognized 
the  need  to  slash  taxes.  Both  nations  gave 
wide  play  to  market  forces,  both  prosE>ered 
and  both  became  models  to  be  copied,  espe- 
cially Japan. 

The  first  imitators  of  Japan,  whose  eco- 
nomic resurgence  had  lifted  it  right  out  of 
Third  World  status,  were  the  Asian  gang  of 
four— Taiwan,  South  Korea,  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore.  Taiwan  and  South  Korea 
fostered  industrialization  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  agriculture.  They  pointedly  steered 
clear  of  collectivization,  price  controls  on 
food  and  heavy  taxation  of  farmers  to  aid 
industry,  policies  that  other  Third  World 
countries  followed  at  great  cost  and  ineffi- 
ciency. Taiwan's  agricultural  productivity 
outstripped  China's,  South  Korea's  out- 
paced Communist  North  Korea's. 

Industries  of  increasing  sophistication 
thrived,  and  South  Korea's  10  percent 
growth  rate  held  firm  right  through  the  oil 
price  hike  and  recession  of  1974  and  1975. 
Significantly,  the  growth  benefited  all.  It 
"was  particularly  impressive  because  it 
brought  with  it  early  and  almost  as  a  by- 
product a  more  egalitarian  distribution  of 
income  and  wealth  than  is  found  in  most 
other  countries,"  noted  Herman  Kahn. 
"Some  socialist  states  have  achieved  a  more 
egalitarian  distribution  of  income  and 
wealth,  but  only  at  great  economic  and 
human  costs." 

Hong  Kong  also  achieved  10  percent 
growth  from  1960  to  1980  on  the  strength  of 
low  taxes  (top  rate  15  percent),  unfettered 
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flow  of  capital,  free  trade  and  the  near-total 
absence  of  government  regulation. 

Important  to  Hong  Kong's  adherence  to 
free  market  economics  were  colonial  offi- 
cials convinced  of  its  virtues.  One  was  John 
Cowperthwaite,  the  financial  secretary  in 
the  19608.  "I  still  believe  that,  in  the  long 
run,  the  aggregate  of  the  decisions  of  indi- 
vidual judgment  in  a  free  economy,  even  if 
often  mistaken,  is  likely  to  do  less  harm 
than  the  centralized  decisions  of  a  govern- 
ment, and  certainly  the  harm  is  likely  to  be 
counteracted  faster,"  he  said. 

In  Singapore,  Prime  Minister  Lee  Yuan 
Kew  is  not  quite  a  capitalist  of  this  stripe. 
But  disillusioned  with  socialism,  he  looked 
for  an  alternative  and  spotted  Japan.  "You 
have  to  leam  how  to  succeed,  to  see  who 
performs  better,  and  then  copy  them,"  he 
said.  Singapore  has  boomed,  with  9  percent 
growth  and  in  1976  a  minus  2  percent  rat€ 
of  Inflation. 

'We  proved  that  certain  principles 
worked,"  Mr.  Lee  told  writer  Anthony 
Sampson.  "Whether  they're  acceptable  Is  a 
different  matter,  and  other  countries  dis- 
agree. It's  a  question  of  priorities.  .  .  .  It's 
not  that  we're  superior.  It's  that  our  ap- 
proach Is  right." 

Like  the  Pacific  four,  the  Ivory  Coast  has 
been  thriving  since  the  early  1960s  under 
capitalism,  mainly  because  President  Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny  brushed  aside  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  on  black  African  develop- 
ment. He  retained  European  (French)  advis- 
ers, eschewed  grandiose  agricultural  or  In- 
dustrial schemes  and  restrained  the  inter- 
ventionist impulse. 

President  Julius  Nyerere  tried  the  oppo- 
site course  in  Tanzania,  forcing  farmers 
onto  "ujamaa"  settlements.  Tanzania  was 
transformed  from  a  food  exporter  to  a  food 
Importer.  The  Ivory  Coast,  meanwhile,  ex- 
ports rice,  cocoa  and  coffee  at  g^reat  profit. 
■'There  Is  no  miracle."  said  Mr.  Houphouet- 
Boigny.  "Just  the  work  of  men,  freely  fur- 
nished." 

A  second  wave  of  new  capitalists  emerged 
in  the  mid-1970s  in  ChUe,  Uruguay  and  Sri 
Lanka.  Chile  is  remembered  for  350  percent 
inflation  undT  President  Salvador  Allende, 
but  it  actually  spurted  to  500  percent  alter 
Gen.  August  Pinochet  seized  control  in  a 
bloody  coup.  The  remedy  was  supplied  by  a 
team  of  free  market  economists,  some  of 
whom  studied  under  Milton  Friedman  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  They  cut  tariffs 
and  taxes.  The  economy  blossomed  and  in- 
flation shriveled  to  5.4  percent  in  the  first 
five  months  of  1981. 

In  Uruguay,  the  personal  income  tax  was 
abolished  altogether  in  1974,  a  year  after 
the  military  interceded.  Uruguay's  economy 
also  suffered  from  lavish  government  spend- 
ing, price  controls  and  high  tariffs.  Spend- 
ing was  cut,  controls  lifted  and  tariffs  re- 
duced. The  government  ran  a  surplus  for 
two  years.  And  last  August,  Finance  Minis- 
ter Valentin  Arismendi  appeared  on  televi- 
sion to.  In  the  words  of  a  State  Department 
cable,  "puncture  any  expectations  of  more 
state  intervention  in  the  economy." 

One  of  the  sharpest  economic  reversals 
has  occurred  in  what  Is  still  called  the 
Democratic  Socialist  Republic  of  Sri  Laiaka. 
Four  years  ago,  voters  tossed  out  the  social- 
ists who  had  provided  20  years  of  welfare 
extravagance,  food  rations  and  price  con- 
trols—and a  stagnant  economy.  Taxes  were 
cut.  controls  eased  and  subsidies  trimmed. 
An  "investment  promotion  zone"  for  foreign 
companies  was  created  outside  Colombo,  the 
capital.  It  advertises  "more  profits,  100  per- 
cent tax-free." 
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Sri  Lanka's  leaders  are  remarkably  candid 
about  the  economic  steps  they  have  taken. 
Explaining  the  enterprise  zones.  President 
J.  R.  Jayewardne  said,  "We  are  open  to 
serve  as  a  capitalist  organization  and  I  often 
use  the  words,  'Let  the  robber  barons  come' 
to  that  area."  Trade  Minister  Lalith  Athu- 
lathmudal  described  the  shift  to  capitalism 
this  way: 

"We  are  in  a  post-socialist  era,  an  era 
where  slogans  no  longer  are  believed  to  be 
Ipso  facto.  They  have  to  be  proved.  ...  If 
you  live  in  a  country  such  as  ours,  a  very 
poor  country,  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
people  in  poverty,  and  if  you  assess  the 
problems  of  the  country  in  your  heart,  then 
there  is  no  question  what  is  paramount  is 
concern  for  the  underprivileged.  And  that 
makes  you  think  a  socialist  philosophy  is 
the  way  out. 

"In  theory,  it's  perfect,  but  what  I  have 
experienced  and  what  the  people  of  this 
country  have  experienced  [Is]  that  In  prac- 
tice It  means  something  quite  different.  And 
In  practice,  it  often  means  the  poorest  don't 
have  their  lot  Improved  at  all.  1  mean,  the 
poor  just  could  get  nothing,  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  preachers  of  socialism,  the  leaders, 
were  enjoying  the  benefits  of  commercial 
and  political  privilege. 

"To  my  mind  today  ...  we  have  taken  a 
socialist  goal,  but  in  practical  terms  social- 
ism means  whatever  means  can  be  employed 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  poor.  If  that  in- 
cludes private  enterprise,  then  that's  also  a 
good  object,  because  if  that  gives  jobs,  if 
that  increases  incomes,  if  that  gives  better 
cultivation  methods,  if  that  means  better 
management  of  your  Industries,  well  that's 
good  enough  socialism  for  me." 

In  China,  where  capitalism  Is  awakening 
from  the  long  night  of  Maoist  collectivism 
and  state  planning,  the  leaders  are  not 
ready  to  proclaim  a  "post-socialist  era,"  but 
they  approach  that  as  a  limit.  The  govern- 
ment's goal.  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Yao 
Yilin  said  last  spring.  Is  "to  regulate  the 
economy  according  to  the  pressures  of 
supply  and  demand  In  the  market,  within 
the  state  plan." 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  so-called  prag- 
matists  who  replaced  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his 
followers,  thousands  of  industries  are  al- 
lowed to  keep  a  large  chunk  of  their  profits 
and  use  the  money  as  factory  managers 
desire.  Most  of  it  goes  for  fringe  benefits 
and  bonuses  for  workers.  Moreover,  farmers 
have  been  granted  the  right  to  double  the 
size  of  private  plots.  Homemade  crafts  may 
be  openly  marketed.  And  foreign  capitalists 
have  been  Invited  to  establish  factories  In 
enterprise  zones. 

All  this  is  not  capitalism  of  the  sort  that 
Mr.  Reagan  espouses,  but  it  raises  the  pros- 
pect of  the  most  significant  breakthrough 
for  capitalism  since  the  demise  of  mercantil- 
ism in  the  1700s. 

Certainly  the  regular  appearance  of  gems 
of  free  market  wisdom  In  the  Beijing 
Review  suggests  that  the  Chinese  are  seri- 
ous about  capitalistic  Incentives.  "The  pur- 
pose of  socialist  production"  is  to  meet  peo- 
ple's demand  for  "material  goods,"  an  arti- 
cle said  recently.  "An  excessive  issuance  of 
currency  inevitably  gives  rise  to  Inflation," 
another  said. 

Maybe  the  most  telling  sign  was  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  nugget  in  a  poll  of  Communist 
youth  on  their  favorite  proverb:  "Everyone 
for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most." Even  in  the  land  of  Mao,  2.5  percent 
were  reported  to  have  daring  enough  to  pick 
this  as  their  favorite.* 
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JOHN     BIRKS-DIZZY     GILLESPIE 
CENTER  FOR  CULTURAL 

CHANGE   AND   THE   JAZZ   HALL 
OF  FAME 


HON.  W.  G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  kickoff 
drive  today  for  the  John  Birks-Dizzy 
Gillespie  Center  for  Cultural  Change 
and  the  Jazz  Hall  of  Fame  at  Laurin- 
burg  Institute  in  Laurinburg,  N.C. 
Woody  Shaw,  a  native  of  Laurinburg 
who  is  a  top  jazz  performer,  will  serve 
as  the  host  for  the  concert  today. 

This  is  a  grand  occasion  for  all 
people  who  love  jazz  and  want  to  see 
its  tradition  preserved.  Jazz  is  a  part 
of  our  heritage  that  all  of  us  enjoy 
and  cherish. 

I  want  to  extend  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  the  Center  for  Cultural 
Change  and  the  Jazz  Hall  of  Fame  and 
express  my  best  wishes  for  its  success. 

I  also  would  like  to  congratulate 
Mrs.  Tinny  Etheridge  McDuf fie  on  the 
occasion  today  of  her  100th  birthday. 
Mrs.  McDuffie  is  a  cofounder  of  the 
Laurinburg  Institute,  which  is  the 
only  private  black  high  school  in  the 
United  States.* 


AND  YOU  THINK  YOU  HAVE 
TROUBLES  (FART  I  OF  A  CON- 
TINUING SAGA) 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  back 
in  1976,  Congress  passed  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act 
(PCMA),  a  progressive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  extend  U.S.  fishery 
management  authority  to  200  miles 
and  to  maximize  the  participation  of 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry  in  manage- 
ment decisions  affecting  it.  What 
great  hopes  we  had  that  the  FCMA 
would  insure  the  speedy  development 
and  implementation  of  fishery  man- 
agement programs. 

Now.  more  than  5  years  after  the 
FCMA  was  passed,  the  fishery  man- 
agement system  is  mired  in  a  morass 
of  federally  imposed  procedural  re- 
quirements which  threaten  to  bury 
the  Government  and  the  fishing  in- 
dustry in  paper,  while  the  fish  die  of 
old  age.  What  is  even  more  disturbing 
is  that  some  attempts  to  make  the 
process  work  better,  particularly  at- 
tempts to  reduce  paperwork  and  the 
regulatory  burden  on  small  businesses, 
may  have  made  the  problems  worse. 
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What  better  way  to  show  what  the 
Governmisnt  has  created  than  to  de- 
scribe so^e  examples  of  the  hoops 
which  miist  be  gone  through  to  accom- 
plish almost  anything  under  the 
PCMA.     j 

Earlier  I  this  year,  the  regional  fish- 
ery management  councils  created  by 
the  PCmA  recommended  to  the  Sub- 
committae  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment 
that  the  l^MA  be  amended  to  permit 
the  councils  to  gather  information  to 
determine  whether  to  do  a  manage- 
ment plan  for  a  fishery.  Now  that 
seems  like  a  simple  enough  request. 
After  all.!  who  wants  to  devote  a  lot  of 
time  to  nreparing  a  management  plan 
If  you  are  not  sure  whether  the  fish- 
ery needs  to  be  managed.  What  better 
way  to  aecide  whether  to  prepare  a 
plan  thai  to  first  collect  the  informa- 
tion youjneed  to  make  that  decision. 
Well,  Jo6n  Breaux  and  I  asked  the 
Department  of  Commerce  whether  it 
wouldn't  pe  appropriate  to  permit  the 
collectiort  of  the  needed  information 
in  a  fairly  rapid  manner,  rather  than 
have  to  g  3  through  the  long-drawn-out 
process  f  illowed  to  approve  an  actual 
managend  ent  plan.  What  was  the  Com- 
merce Department's  answer?  They  re- 
plied. "We  see  no  advantage  in  propos- 
ing special  procedures  •  •  •  Such 
(plans)  by  their  nature  are  expected  to 
be  simple  and  noncontroversial,  so 
they  should  be  rapidly  approved." 

Likely  lo  be  "rapidly  approved"  they 
say.  Do  3  ou  know  how  long  "rapid"  is 
in  the  eyi  !S  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce? \^ould  you  believe  that  if  a 
council  p  -oposed  a  data  collection  pro- 
gram on  your  birthday,  you  would  be 
almost  a  year  older  by  the  time  the 
final  regilations  were  published  just 
to  reques ;  the  data. 

The  following  table  shows  all  the 
different  steps  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  would  take  before  they 
issued  those  regulations.  I  should  note 
that  the  time  schedule  does  not  even 
include  t  le  amount  of  time  which  the 
Regional  Council  would  use  to  identify 
the  kind;  of  information  which  they 
want  an(  to  draft  regulations  which 
would  re<  uest  that  information. 
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Day  80— The  Department  of  Commerce 
begins  a  Secretarial  review  of  the  proposed 
Data  Collection  Program. 

Day  141— The  Secretarial  review  ends.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  begins  10-day  review 
of  proposed  regulations. 

Day  152— President's  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  starts  10-day  review  of 
proposed  regulations. 

Day  163— Proposed  regulations  submitted 
to  Federal  Register. 

Day  169— Proposed  regulations  and  notice 
of  approval  and  availability  of  Data  Collec- 
tion Program  document  are  published  in 
Federal  Register. 

Day  170— Start  of  45-day  public  review 
period  of  Data  Collection  Program  and  pro- 
posed regulations. 

Day  171— Copy  of  draft  Regulatory 
Impact  Review  transmitted  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Day  215— Forty-five  day  public  review 
ends. 

Day  230— Pinal  regulations  completed. 
(This  assumes  15  days  for  preparation  and 
NOAA  clearance.) 

Day  241— End  of  10-day  Department  of 
Commerce  review  of  final  regulations.  Be- 
ginning of  10-day  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  review  of  final  regulations.  This 
assumes  the  regulations  are  non-major 
under  Executive  Order  12291. 

Day  252— End  of  10-day  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  review  of  final  regula- 
tions. 

Day  253— Final  regulations  filed  with  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Day  256— Federal  Register  publishes  final 
regulations. 

Day  257— Start  of  30-day  delayed  effec- 
tiveness period  on  final  regulations  pursu- 
ant to  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act. 

Day  287— Final  regulations  become  effec- 
tive. Now  we  begin  to  actually  collect  the 
data 

While  I  certainly  agree  that  we  don't 
want  the  regional  councils  or  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  do  anything 
rash,  what  is  the  sense  of  a  process 
that  takes  over  9  months  just  to  reach 
agreement  on  whether  you  want  to 
collect  data  and  how  to  do  it?  I  sup- 
port regulatory  review,  but  in  the  con- 
text of  resource  management,  this  is 
absurd.  If  this  is  what  the  Department 
of  Commerce  considers  rapid  £u:tion, 
we  will  be  in  deep  trouble  if  we  ever 
ask  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
do  something  and  to  take  their  time.* 


REDUCTION  OF  CIVIL  FILING 
FEES 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  15,  1981,  I  introduced  a 
piece  of  legislation  to  reduce  the  fee 
for  the  filing  of  a  civil  action  in  Feder- 
al district  court  from  $60  to  $30.  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  4762  for  the  following 
reasons. 

In  a  little  known  technical  amend- 
ment to  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act 
of  1978  civil  filing  fees  were  Increased 
400  percent,  effective  October  1,  1979. 
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Originally,  title  28.  United  States  Code 
1914(c)  provided  for  a  filing  fee  of  $15. 
The  bankruptcy  reform  raised  this  to 
$60. 

Ostensibly,  this  was  done  to  conform 
the  civil  filing  fee  to  the  bankruptcy 
filing  fee.  which  previously  was  at  $50. 

When  this  was  accomplished  late  in 
the  95th  Congress,  my  subcommittee— 
the  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties,  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice— was  not  briefed  about  this 
change  in  the  law.  Likewise,  most 
public  Interest  groups  were  unaware  of 
the  fee  change. 

No  one  in  the  House  or  the  Senate 
who  participated  in  the  bankruptcy 
legislation  will  take  responsibility  for 
the  drastic  increase  in  filing  fees.  The 
Senate-passed  version  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy bill  had  included  a  bankruptcy 
filing  fee  of  $60;  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion had  set  it  at  $50.  Neither  bill 
touched  the  civil  action  filing  fee.  Be- 
cause of  the  time  pressures  at  the  end 
of  95th  Congress,  the  bankruptcy 
reform  measures  were  not  referred  to 
a  conference  committee.  Instead,  dif- 
ferences were  worked  out  In  informal 
meetings  between  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommltte  on  Civil 
and  Constitutional  Rights  and  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery. 
Sometime  during  these  meetings,  the 
augmented  fee  was  inserted. 

Now,  nobody  will  even  admit  that 
they  were  aware  of  it. 

The  net  outcome  of  my  legislative 
proposal  will  still  be  an  increase  of  ex- 
actly 100  percent  over  what  civil  filing 
fees  were  prior  to  1978. 

Indisputably,  a  filing  fee  should  re- 
flect several  factors.  First,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  it  should  approximate 
the  costs  of  processing  a  complaint, 
opening  a  docket,  receiving  the  fee, 
and  entering  the  ledger.  In  this 
regard,  it  should  not  be  considered  as 
a  tax.  Also,  it  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  cover  time  and  space,  since 
these  are  separate  line  items  in  the 
budget  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts.  Second,  as  in  the  area 
of  other  filing  fees,  for  example,  auto- 
mobile registration,  marriage  licenses, 
drivers  permits,  the  fee  should  be  kept 
as  low  as  possible  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  average  citizen.  Last,  an  increased 
fee  should  attempt  to  parallel  infla- 
tionary living  increases.  I  believe  that 
all  of  these  factors  could  be  met  with 
enactment  of  a  $30  filing  fee  in  civil 
cases. 

This  amendment  achieves  the  same 
result  as  H.R.  6490,  a  bill  which  I 
sponsored  during  the  96th  Congress 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  several  re- 
spected colleagues;  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Railsback,  and  Mr.  La- 

GOUARSINO. 

I  understand  the  difficulty  of  not 
having  equal  civil  and  bankruptcy 
filing  fees.  I  have  no  objection  to  low- 
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erlng  bankruptcy  filing  fees.  In  clos- 
ing, it  must  be  stated  that  if  civil  filing 
fees  are  not  reduced  overall,  there  will 
be  efforts  to  reduce  them  in  specific 
subject  matter  areas:  for  example, 
social  security,  banking,  veterans'  af- 
fairs, and  so  forth.  This  balkanization 
of  the  fee  system  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  development  and 
would  be  avoided  by  adoption  of  my 
legislative  proposal.  I  wholeheartedly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it.* 


SUPPORT     FOR      "FREE     ENTER- 
PRISE WITHOUT  POVERTY" 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILLIER 

or  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  short  while  ago.  I  entered  remarks 
into  the  Congressional  Record,  ex- 
pounding the  virtues  and  good  sense 
of  a  book  by  Mr.  Leonard  Greene  enti- 
tled '"Free  Enterprise  Without  Pover- 
ty." 

Essentially.  Mr.  Greene  advocates 
replacing  welfare  with  a  system  called 
graduated  income  supplement.  His  in- 
cisive proposals  have  won  the  support 
of  such  diverse  political  and  economic 
personalities  as  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water,  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moy- 
NiHAN,  and  Benjamin  L.  Hooks,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

While  I  remain  impressed  with  Mr. 
Greene's  economic  thought,  it  is  of 
equal  value  to  consider  the  evaluations 
of  others  who  have  read  Mr.  Greene's 
book.  What  follows  is  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  John  Pinkerton,  a  Copley 
News  Service  reporter. 

It  is  well  worth  reading,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  book,  "Free  Enterprise 
Without  Poverty." 

[Prom  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune. 

Sept.  25.  1981] 

Work  Incentive  Offers  Otrr 

(By  John  Plnkerman) 

President  Reagan,  despite  his  startling 
victory  in  getting  a  budget-slashing  bill 
through  Congress,  has  and  will  continue  to 
have  budget  and  deficit  problems. 

Contributing  substantially  to  these  prob- 
lems is  the  matter  of  welfare— waste,  fraud 
and  growth  of  a  national  malaise  that  cre- 
ates a  disinclination  to  work. 

However,  all  may  not  be  lost,  particularly 
if  Reagan  and  his  welfare  reform  people 
have  a  serious  chat  with  Leonard  M. 
Greene,  economist,  mathematician,  founder 
of  a  computer  equipment  corporation  and 
president  of  the  Institute  for  Socioeconomic 
Studies,  a  Westchester,  N.Y.,  think  tank. 

Greene  has  spoken  at  length  and  across 
the  country  on  his  ideas,  which  simplify 
down  to  a  theory  of  what  he  calls  replacing 
welfare  (and  eliminate  poverty)  with  some- 
thing called  Graduated  Income  Supplement. 
He  even  has  written  a  book  on  the  subject: 
"Free  Enterprise  Without  Poverty,"  pub- 
lished by  W.  W.  Norton  and  Co. 
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That  his  ideas  have  appeal  is  demonstrat- 
ed dramatically  by  the  fact  that  he  enjoys 
the  support  of  people  of  diverse  political 
and  economic  thrusts,  such  as  Sen.  Barry 
Goldwater,  Arizona  conservative,  on  the  one 
hand  and  Benjamin  L.  Hooks,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  for  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  on  the  other, 
also  liberal  E>emocratic  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan  of  New  York  and  conservative 
business  leader  and  corporate  planner  John 
Diebold. 

Greene  is  no  mere  ivory  tower  theoreti- 
cian. He  went  into  the  slums  and  the  pover- 
ty belt  for  research  and  to  work  at  all 
manner  of  menial  jobs.  And,  he  had  a  shock- 
ing experience  with  his  own  computer  firm. 
This  experience  had  to  do  with  his  hiring 
of  a  black  teen-ager  and  the  six  months  ex- 
pensive training  that  went  with  such  a  ven- 
ture. The  boy  worked  out  well  but  after 
three  months  he  suddenly  quit  the  job  with 
Greene's  firm.  Relating  the  story,  Greene 
said,  "Quietly  and  without  trying  to  hide  his 
disappointement,  the  boy  told  me  a  surpris- 
ing story. 

His  family  lived  in  a  crumbling  building  In 
the  Bronx  but  for  three  years  had  had  an 
application  in  for  subsidized  housing  In  a 
new  development.  Finally,  word  came  that 
they  were  eligible. " 

However,  there  was  one  problem  that 
typifies  what  is  wrong  with  the  results  that 
welfare  produces. 

'The  family,"  Greene  said,  "could  earn  no 
more  than  a  fixed  sum  to  retain  its  eligibil- 
ity. If  its  members  earned  more,  they  would 
have  to  stay  in  their  slum  dwelling  until 
they  could  buy  their  way  out.  The  result 
was  that  the  parents  decided  my  young  em- 
ployee must  quit  his  job  so  they  could  live 
better. 

"I  often  wonder  what  happened  to  this 
boy,  with  all  of  his  obvious  ambition.  He 
may  be  running  numbers  on  the  streets— or 
worse.  But,  I  am  certain  that  a  good  part  of 
the  current  38  percent  unemployment 
among  young  blacks  is  due  to  this  kind  of 
work  disincentive'"— caused  by  welfare  rules. 
Greene  has  many  other  stories  of  a  simi- 
lar nature.  They  have  to  do  with  food  stamp 
abuses  and  stupid  rules,  with  aid  to  needy 
children  and  all  the  other  ridiculous  aspects 
of  welfare. 

He  admits  that  the  welfare  bureauracy 
and  the  millions  it  employs  will  fight  his 
reform  plan  to  the  hilt  but  he  justifies  It  on 
the  basis  of  its  features  providing  a  work  in- 
centive, promoting  the  Integrity  of  the 
family,  offering  uniform  benefits,  its  inte- 
gration with  our  tax  system  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  might  be  administered. 

"Every  adult  and,  at  a  different  level, 
every  child,"  he  proposes,  "is  to  receive  a 
taxable  income  supplement.  "The  dollar 
value  of  that  supplement  will  be  reflected 
on  the  Income  tax  return  as  a  reduction  of 
taxes  owed.  If  the  amount  of  taxes  owed  is 
less  than  the  supplement,  a  cash  refund  will 
be  made. 

"A  family  with  no  income  will  receive  the 
full  amount  of  the  supplement  in  cash  pay- 
ments. Because  the  supplement  Is  taxable 
Income,  its  net  value  is  progressive  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  graduated  tax  Income. 

"The  GIS  will  not  call  for  a  determination 
of  the  assets  or  the  needs  of  recipients.  Its 
basic  payments  will  be  unrelated  to  any  fi- 
nancial standard  (thus  reversing  the  disin- 
clination to  work  promoted  by  welfare). 
However,  thanks  to  taxation,  it  will  oi>erate 
as  an  Income-related  program." 

Greene's  plan  would  be  financed  through 
the  partial  or  total  phasing  out  of  current 
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welfare  programs.  Most  of  all.  it  would  re- 
store family  dignity  and.  particularly,  ele- 
vate once  again  the  Incentive  and  the  urge 
to  work  by  people  like  the  black  boy  Greene 
wanted  to  help  but  who  was  caught  up  In  a 
disgraceful  "don't  work"  welfare  system. 
Last,  Greene's  plan  would  take  a  significant 
welfare  cost  load  off  the  backs  of  American 
taxpayen^. 

Greene  deserves  a  full  hearing  of  his  ideas 
in  the  White  House  and  anywhere  else 
where  the  Reagan  adminstration  Is  strug- 
gling with  the  albatross  that  is  welfare.* 


DO  WE  NEED  MORE  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS? 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday.  November  4, 
1981,  Into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Do  We  Need  More  Nuclear  Weapons? 

The  question  came  unexpectedly.  As  the 
public  meeting  in  the  small  southern  Indi- 
ana town  was  about  to  end,  the  elderly  gen- 
tleman hesitated  a  bit,  raised  his  hand,  and 
said:  "We're  cutting  back  on  education  and 
health  to  get  money  for  the  MX  missile,  but 
we've  already  got  enough  missiles  to  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union  many  times  over."  His 
question  to  me  was  polite  but  direct:  "Do  we 
really  need  more  nuclear  weapons?"" 

The  United  States  possesses  an  awesome 
aresenal  of  strategic  nuclear  warheads.  We 
have  some  9,000  in  all,  and  they  are  de- 
ployed on  the  "legs"'  of  our  strategic  triad- 
manned  bombers,  land-based  missiles,  and 
sea-based  missiles.  There  are  proposals  to 
modernize  each  leg  by  increasing  the  flexi- 
bility, accuracy,  and  range  of  the  delivery 
systems.  The  B-1  and  Stealth  bombers  have 
been  suggested  as  replacements  for  the  B- 
52,  whose  service  may  be  extended  in  the 
meantime  by  equipping  it  with  the  new 
cruise  missUe.  The  Titan  and  Minuteman 
missiles  may  be  followed  by  the  MX.  the 
Trident  nuclear  submarine  and  its  new  mis- 
sile are  intended  to  succeed  the  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  systems  as  our  sea-based  deter- 
rent. Our  present  strategic  forces,  however, 
give  us  the  means  to  inflict  cataclysmic  de- 
struction on  the  Soviet  Union  if  that  nation 
attaclts  us  first.  We  may  Indeed  ask  why  we 
must  have  more  warheads  and  better  deliv- 
ery systems  when  we  can  obtain  them  only 
by  denying  ourselves  very  worthwhile 
things. 

As  I  understand  them,  the  following  four 
arguments  are  the  main  ones  being  made  in 
favor  of  strengthening  our  strategic  forces. 

1.  After  absorbing  a  Soviet  first  strike 
against  us,  we  must  have  enough  strategic 
force  left  to  retaliate  with  devastating 
effect.  Since  we  do  not  know  how  many  nu- 
clear weapons  we  could  launch  just  before 
absorbing  a  first  strike  or  how  many  would 
be  destroyed  by  it.  it  is  important  for  us  to 
have  a  large  number  of  deliverable  war- 
heads so  that.  In  any  case,  many  would  sur- 
vive. The  number  available  after  the  attack 
is  the  key.  The  more  the  Soviet  Union 
thought  we  would  have,  the  stronger  would 
be  its  fear  that  a  first  strike  would  bring 
about  its  own  destruction.  This  fear  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  is  the  essence  of  deterrence. 
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2.  Because  our  technology  is  not  perfectly 
reliable  atid  cannot  be  fully  tested,  the 
Soviet  Unl  on  must  be  shown  that  we  have  a 
margin  ol  safety.  Strategic  nuclear  war- 
heads anq  their  delivery  systems  are  ad- 
vanced devices,  but  they  are  not  perfectly 
reliable.  Like  other  products  of  high  tech- 
nology, they  can  malfunction  and  fail. 
Unlike  otiier  such  products,  however,  they 
cannot  bq  tested  in  the  real  world.  We 
cannot,  fot^  example,  launch  a  missile  armed 
with  nuclqar  warheads  on  its  real  trajectory 
and  then  bssess  the  damage  the  warheads 
do  to  the -real  targets;  but  without  such  a 
test  we  do  not  know  whether  the  missile 
would  Stat  on  course  as  it  passed  over  the 
magnetic  Jeld  at  the  North  Pole  or  whether 
the  warheJBds  would  detonate  near  enough 
to  the  tartoets  to  destroy  them  completely. 
No  one  isjcertaln  what  proportion  of  war- 
heads we^  could  deliver  successfully,  so 
larger  numt>ers  of  weapons  let  the  Soviet 
Union  know  that  we  have  a  margin  of 
safety.       j 

3.  Strategic  weapons  age  and  become  less 
reliable.  s<)  they  must  be  replaced  from  time 
to  time.  We  have  fielded  strategic  forces  for 
three  dectides.  Some  components  of  those 
forces— foi  example,  the  B-52— have  been  in 
service  for  many  years.  We  must  modernize 
so  that  thfe  Soviet  Union  will  know  that  our 
forces  are  generally  reliable. 

4.  Advances  in  strategic  technology  and 
improvem(  ints  in  defense  of  strategic  targets 
in  the  Soirlet  Union  require  us  to  deploy 
new  forc<s  to  maintain  deterrence.  For 
many  years  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  de- 
veloping aind  deploying  new  strategic  tech- 
nology. Mpre  powerful  warheads  and  more 
accurate  delivery  systems  may  lead  the 
Soviet  Union  to  believe  that  It  could  destroy 
most  of  our  strategic  forces  In  a  first  strike. 
The  Sovi^  Union  has  also  been  bolstering 
Its  defens^.  Civil  defense  In  Its  cities  and  the 
"hardening"  of  its  missile  silos  and  its  mili- 
tary and  [political  command  centers  may 
lead  the  Boviet  Union  to  believe  that  it 
could  survive  any  retaliation.  Each  of  those 
beliefs  lestens  the  Soviet  Union's  fear  that  a 
first  strike  would  result  in  self-destruction. 
However,  I  by  modernizing  our  strategic 
forces  to  nake  them  more  accurate  and  by 
changing  Ihe  way  we  base  them  to  make 
them  haraer  to  hit,  we  can  show  the  Soviet 
Union  that  a  first  strike  would  carry  lethal 
risks  no  iTAtter  what. 

I  find  these  arguments  reasonable,  even 
compelllnf .  They  set  out  the  logic  of  deter- 
rence, a  pplicy  which  has  kept  the  peace  In 
a  nuclear  World  for  three  decades.  Yet  I  also 
find  they  arguments  disturbing.  Clear 
thinking  Soviet  military  planners,  who  must 
also  deslr^  to  deter  attack  on  their  home- 
land, may  I  reason  from  them  as  we  do,  but  If 
they  do  then  it  should  be  apparent  to  all 
just  how  (Jeeply  entrenched  the  arms  race  Is 
in  the  thfciklng  of  the  superpowers.  As  we 
deploy  m(ire  nuclear  weapons  and  modern- 
ize our  str  iteglc  forces  for  the  sake  of  deter- 
rence. th«  Soviet,  perceiving  the  threat  to 
them  and  using  the  same  arguments,  re- 
spond In  Ulnd.  Their  action  prompts  a  fur- 
ther ef for .  on  our  part,  which  in  turn  causes 
them  to  rjspond  again— and  so  on.  Because 
nuclear  weapons  themselves  have  become 
both  the  I  irimary  means  of  defense  and  the 
primary  reason  to  build  a  stronger  defense 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  sides,  the 
logic  of  ceterrence  becomes  the  lllogic  of 
the  arms  face. 

understanding  of  the  need   for 
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talks  leading  first  to  strict  control  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  then  to  slow  dismantlement 
of  strategic  forces— all  of  which  must  be  mu- 
tutally  verifiable— are  absolutely  necessary. 
Because  the  alternatives  are  defenselessness 
or  a  relentless  arms  race,  such  talks  should 
not  be  postponed  any  longer.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY:  THE  TIME  IS 
NOW 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  many  letters  from  people  in 
my  district  who  are  very  worried  about 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  social  security 
system.  Many  of  these  people  either 
are,  or  soon  will  be  recipients  of  social 
security  benefits,  and  have  very  per- 
sonal concerns  in  this  matter.  I  too  am 
very  worried  about  what  is  in  store  for 
social  security,  and  how  quickly  the  bi- 
partisan review  committee  assigned  to 
recommend  proposals  for  the  system 
will  be  able  to  act. 

It  is  our  duty,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  see 
that  the  matter  of  social  security  is 
taken  up  without  any  delay  and  that 
meaningful  recommendations  are 
made  prior  to  our  scheduled  recess 
next  siunmer.  I  realize  that  this  issue 
is  very  complex,  and  that  there  are 
many  proposals  to  be  reviewed  before 
final  recommendations  can  be  made. 
But  there  is  no  reason  that  an  all-out 
effort  cannot  be  made  to  develop  a 
plan  to  provide  for  an  adequate  bene- 
fit level  for  all  recipients,  and  insure 
the  financial  stability  of  our  social  se- 
curity system.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  SAVINGS 
BONDS 
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HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
social  security  system  is  in  very  dan- 
gerous condition.  It  is  on  the  verge  of 
insolvency,  and  Congress  must  act  now 
to  avoid  an  economic  and  social  catas- 
trophe of  cataclysmic  proportions. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Feder- 
al Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  confirms  in  its  1981 
Annual  Report  that  it  is  extremely 
likely  that  one  or  more  of  the  trust 
funds  will  be  unable  to  meet  its  bene- 
fit obligations  in  1983. 

We  are  well  aware  that  neither  the 
savings  provisions  in  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act,  nor  the  effect  of 
the  tax  reallocation  in  the  Senate  bill 
will  insure  solvency  for  the  system. 
Even  with  both  legislative  initiatives, 
the  trust  fimd  balances  are  estimated 
to  be  insufficient  to  meet  benefit  pay- 
ment requirements  by  mid-1984. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  create  a  new  way  for  retired 
Americans  to  invest,  and  for  these 
same  retired  Americans  to  participate 
in  a  patriotic  effort  to  preserve  the 
social  security  system.  I  am  proposing 
a  social  security  savings  bond  prograun 
and  a  campaign  reminiscent  of  the 
War  Bond  and  victory  loan  programs 
of  World  War  II. 

During  calendar  year  1982,  there  will 
be  $139  billion  in  payments  from  the 
social  security  OASI  Trust  Fund.  I  be- 
lieve that  through  the  social  security 
savings  bond  program,  it  is  possible  to 
defer  $6.2  billion  or  more.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  projected  deficit  of 
$7.8  and  $10  billion  based  on  interme- 
diate assumptions. 

The  social  security  savings  bond  pro- 
gram will  take  some  of  the  pressure 
off  of  the  OASI  fund.  The  program  is 
not  intended  to  remedy  the  entire 
longrun  shortfall  in  fund  revenues.  It 
is  intended  to  provide  a  mechanism  by 
which  willing,  patriotic,  retired  Ameri- 
cans can  contribute  to  the  continued 
viability  of  the  social  security  system 
which  provides  the  minimum  living 
maintenance  funds  for  many  less  for- 
tunate Americans.  Social  security  sav- 
ings bonds  will  provide  a  mechanism 
to  defer  the  current  disbursement  re- 
quirements of  the  fund,  strictly  at  the 
option  of  the  individual  beneficiaries. 

Electing  beneficiaries  would  receive 
a  social  security  savings  bond  in  lieu  of 
their  monthly  social  security  checks. 
The  bond  would  earn  interest,  payable 
upon  redemption,  at  70  percent  of  the 
Treasury  bill  rate,  just  as  do  all-savers 
certificates. 

The  bonds  could  be  redeemed  at  any 
time  at  the  same  institutions  that  are 
now  qualified  paying  agents  for  other 
U.S.  Government  bonds.  The  liability 
for  the  payment  of  principal  and  in- 
terest would  remain  with  the  trust 
fund  and  would  not  become  a  liability 
of  the  General  Fund. 

The  bonds  will  be  free  of  all  taxes: 
Federal,  State  and  local  income  taxes, 
as  well  as  estate  and  inheritance  taxes. 

The  bonds  will  be  inheritable  and 
will  continue  to  bear  interest  for  a 
period  of  6  months  following  the  date 
of  death  of  the  electing  beneficiary. 

Skeptics  have  asked  whether  social 
security  beneficiaries  can  afford  to 
forego  their  monthly  cash  payment  in 
favor  of  a  social  security  savings  bond. 
The  answer  is  emphatically,  yes,  many 
can.  Consider  the  following: 

First,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
has  reported  that  4.5  million  of  the  30 
million  stockholders  in  the  United 
States  are  65  or  older. 

Second,  the  NYSE  also  reported 
that  as  of  mid-1980,  393,000  Americans 
aged  65  or  older  made  their  first  stock 
or  mutual  fund  purchase  during  the  5 
preceding  years.  This  compares  with 
the  3,842,000  "veteran"  stockholders 
aged  65  and  above. 
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Third,  preliminary  data  from  a  1979 
study  performed  by  social  security 
shows  that  among  persons  aged  65 
years  or  older,  14,668,000  had  savings 
accounts;  4,861.000  owned  certificates 
of  deposit;  3,246,000  owned  U.S.  Sav- 
ings Bonds;  593,000  received  income 
from  personal  loans  or  mortgages.  The 
study  also  found  that  there  were  ap- 
proximately 4.3  million  older  Ameri- 
cans who  owned  dividend-bearing 
assets.  The  study  disclosed  that  older 
Americans  invest  in  a  variety  of  illiq- 
uid assets  as  well  as  interest  and  divi- 
dend-bearing investments. 

Fourth,  a  1977  "Consumer  Credit 
Survey"  published  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  found  that  families  with  a 
family  head  age  65  or  over  held  signifi- 
cant assets  in  checking  or  savings  ac- 
counts: approximately  16  percent  held 
$2,000  or  more  in  checking  accounts; 
over  40  percent  held  $2,000  or  more  in 
a  savings  account;  16.9  percent  of  the 
families  with  family  head  age  65-74 
owned  certificates  of  deposit;  8.8  per- 
cent owned  certificates  with  a  value 
more  than  $10,000.  In  the  75  and  over 
age  group.  14.6  percent  owned  certifi- 
cates; 7.9  percent  owned  certificates 
with  a  value  more  than  $10,000. 

Fifth,  according  to  the  IRS.  45  per- 
cent of  all  reported  savings  account  in- 
terest is  earned  by  people  over  65, 
even  though  they  represent  only  11 
percent  of  the  population. 

Sixth,  a  1977  University  of  Michigan 
study  determined  that  older  Ameri- 
cans have  a  preference  for  bonds  and 
savings  accounts  over  investment  in 
real  estate  and  other  investment 
modes.  The  rate  of  increase  in  prefer- 
ence for  liquid  investments  increases 
as  investors  get  older. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  retired  Ameri- 
cans hold  investments  when  they 
retire.  And  it  is  clear  that  those  older 
Americans  who  have  a  substantial 
income  stream  will  continue  to  make 
investments  after  their  retirement. 
Social  security  savings  bonds  will  be 
an  attractive  investment  option  for 
both  financial  and  patriotic  reasons. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Govern- 
ment established  the  war  bond  pro- 
gram and  gave  it  wide  and  forceful 
publicity.  President  Roosevelt  gave  his 
personal  endorsement  to  the  program 
by  purchasing  the  first  Series  E  bond 
issued.  As  is  well  known,  the  program 
was  a  success.  The  receipts  from  the 
bond  program  played  an  important 
role  in  funding  the  war  effort. 

I  believe  that  the  social  security 
bond  program  will  touch  a  responsive, 
patriotic  chord  in  the  hearts  of  many 
Americans  and  that  this  will  add  to 
the  success  of  the  program. 

Another  question  arises  as  to  the 
amount  of  net  deferral  that  is  possible 
under  the  program.  Experience  with 
the  U.S.  savings  bond  program  indi- 
cates that  substantial  numbers  of 
issued  bonds  remain  unredeemed 
during  the  5  years  following  sale.  Data 
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from  1980  published  by  the  Depart 
ment  of  the  Treasury  show  that  in  the 
year  following  issue.  46.59  percent  of 
the  savings  bonds  remain  outstanding. 
This  percentage  declines  to  28.20  per- 
cent in  the  fifth  year  following  issue. 

This  means  that  the  deferral  will  be 
cumulative  and.  if  the  social  security 
savings  bond  program  has  experience 
similar  to  the  U.S.  savings  bond  pro- 
gram, the  aggregate  deferral  (assum- 
ing constant  1981  benefit  and  partici- 
pation levels)  would  be  as  follows: 

Billion 

1981 W.20 

1982 8.69 

1983 1418 

1984 20.03 

1985 26.01 

1986 31.89 

The  aggregate  deferral  is  the  cumu- 
lative amount  of  bonds  issued,  reduced 
for  redemptions  and  interest. 

Besides  the  patriotic  reasons  for 
electing  the  bonds,  participants  would 
have  economic  inducements  Including 
tax-free  treatment  of  earnings,  and 
the  ability  to  transmit  the  bonds  as 
part  of  their  estates.  There  would  be 
no  estate  tax  levied  on  the  bonds,  and 
the  persons  inheriting  the  bonds 
would  continue  to  earn  interest  on 
them  tax  free  for  a  period  of  6  months 
following  the  death  of  the  electing 
beneficiary. 

These  are  the  characteristics  of 
social  security  savings  bonds: 

First,  persons  eligible  to  take  bonds 
in  lieu  of  a  social  security  payment  are 
limited  to  persons  receiving  payments 
from  the  Old- Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund.  These  persons  are 
generally,  but  not  exclusively,  retired 
persons  or  their  spouses. 

Second,  the  face  value  of  the  bond 
will  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
cash  payment  forgone  by  the  electing 
beneficiary. 

Third,  each  bond  may  be  redeemed 
at  any  time  for  its  face  value,  plus  ac- 
crued interest,  at  any  Federal  Reserve 
bank,  any  other  financial  institution 
which  is  a  qualified  paying  agent,  or 
from  the  Federal  OASI  Fund,  itself. 

Fourth,  each  bond  shall  accrue  in- 
terest, compounded  monthly,  payable 
only  at  redemption.  No  interest  shall 
be  paid  if  the  bond  is  redeemed  during 
the  first  6  months  after  issue. 

Fifth,  the  rate  of  interest  paid  on 
each  bond  shall  be  fixed  at  the  time  of 
issuance  so  that  the  annual  invest- 
ment yield  shall  be  equal  to  70  percent 
of  the  average  investment  yield  for 
the  most  recent  auction  (before  the 
week  in  which  the  bond  is  issued)  of 
U.S.  Treasury  bills  with  maturities  of 
52  weeks. 

Sixth,  each  bond  issued  shall  contin- 
ue to  accrue  interest  for  a  period  of  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  electing 
individual's  death. 

Seventh,  social  security  savings 
bonds  shall  not  be  transferable  except 
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at  the  death  of  the  individual  benefiri 
ary. 

Eighth,  title  to  any  bond  which  is 
not  redeemed  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  individual,  together  with  any 
rights  associated  with  such  bond,  in- 
cluding accrued  interest,  shall  vest  in 
persons  surviving  the  owner  of  the 
bond  either  as  specified  in  the  dece- 
dent's last  will  and  testament  or.  if 
none,  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  intesta- 
cy of  the  decedent's  domicile. 

Ninth,  the  right  to  receive  a  bond  in 
lieu  of  a  cash  social  security  payment 
is  elective,  and  the  election  is  revoca- 
ble. 

Tenth,  payments  on  the  redemption 
of  social  security  savings  bonds,  in- 
cluding both  interest  and  principal, 
shall  be  made  only  from  the  OASI 
Trust  Fund.  The  obligations  will  not 
be  obligations  of  the  general  fund. 

Eleventh,  election  by  an  individual 
to  receive  social  security  savings  bonds 
in  lieu  of  the  pasmient  of  any  benefit 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall  not  be  considered  a  waiver  of 
any  right  or  remedy  which  would  be 
attributable  to  such  individual  if  the 
individual  had  accepted  cash  instead 
of  the  bond. 

Twelfth,  the  social  security  savings 
bond  program  would  be  effective  for 
benefits  payable  for  periods  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1.  1982. 

I  solicit  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
with  respect  to  the  social  security  sav- 
ings bond  program.* 


DECISIONS  MUST  BE  MADE 

HON.  carrolThubbard,  jr. 

or  KiamjCKy 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
C.  C.  Bamett,  president  of  the  of  Tube 
Turns  Division  of  Chemetron  Corp.  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  written  me  a  very 
thoughtful  and  timely  letter  indicat- 
ing that  a  strong  legislative  program  is 
needed  in  order  to  solve  the  many 
problems  facing  the  social  security 
system.  I  feel  Mr.  Bamett's  letter  is 
one  which  should  be  shared  with  my 
colleagues  and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this 
time.  The  letter  follows: 

Dkak  Congressman  HtJBBARD:  I  have  been 
watching  with  growing  concern  the  activi- 
ties In  Washington  surrounding  the  Social 
Security  System.  1  believe  that  difficult  and 
unpopular  decisions  must  be  made  in  the 
near  future,  otherwise  our  Social  Secuity 
System  will  sink  into  a  sea  of  debt  and  dis- 
appointed people. 

I  urge  you  to  please  consider  the  horrible 
problems  which  our  country  will  face  If  a 
satisfactory  legislative  package  is  not  pro- 
duced soon.  Obviously,  any  changes  to  the 
system  which  reduce  benefits  to  anyone  wiU 
be  unpopular.  Many  of  us  In  this  country, 
however,  are  several  years  away  from  receiv- 
ing Social  Security  benefits  and  are  Increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  cost  we  wUl  have 
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I  feel  st^ 
benefits  mi 
I  wholehea 


System  hs 
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receive  a  t| 


to  bear  in  the  form  of  future  Social  Security 
contributio 

ongly  that  some  reductions  in 
St  be  made  and  made  promptly. 
tedJy  endorse  providing  benefits 
for  those  p*ople  in  need  of  assistance.  How- 
ever, overjthe  years  our  Social  Security 
a  been  built  into  such  an  indis- 
ispenser  of  benefits  that  it  must 
korough  overhaul.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  middle  ground  between  continuing 
this  huge  *ve  away,  and  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, draitically  curtailing  benefits  for 
those  genuinely  in  need  of  help. 

I  hope  y(  u  and  your  colleagues  will  act 
promptly  ai  id  courageously  'to  begin  a  sensi- 
ble and  proi  ler  realignment  of  our  Social  Se- 
curity Syste  m. 
Slncerply, 

C.  C.  BARMETT.a 
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Mr.  Speaker,  on 
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my  during  the  last  5  years  •  *  •.  It  is  also 
critical  to  note  that  during  the  past  decade, 
the  economy  has  consistently  performed  at 
a  considerably  lower  level  than  the  interme- 
diate II-B  assumptions  of  the  annual  trust- 
ees report. 

He  also  stated: 

We  believe  that  the  so-called  worst  case 
assumptions  used  in  the  1981  trustees  report 
are  the  desirable  basis  for  decisionmaking 
affecting  the  trust  funds.  The  trust  funds 
would  be  in  far  better  condition  today  if 
worst  case  assumptions  had  been  used  in  de- 
veloping the  1977  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments. 

Svahn  concluded: 

As  to  1984  and  1985.  it  is  extremely  unlike- 
ly that  there  is  sufficient  funding  available. 
Yet,  though  the  financial  picture  is 
bleak,  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
system  is  being  delayed.  The  longer 
the  delay,  the  greater  will  be  the  costs 
to  the  public.  Further  delay  means 
there  will  be  less  time  to  phase  in  nec- 
essary benefit  reductions,  causing  cuts 
to  be  more  abrupt  and  making  adjust- 
ment to  them  more  difficult.  More- 
over, greater  delay  daily  decreases  ..° 
public's  confidence  in  the  social  securi- 
ty system's  survival,  in  specific,  and  in 
Goverrunent  in  general. 

Separation  could  help  end  the  delay. 
But  what  does  separation  entail? 
Making  social  security  an  off-budget 
item  involves  no  change  in  the  financ- 
ing of  the  system  or  in  the  flow  of  ben- 
efit payments.  It  is  purely  an  accoimt- 
ing  change.  Surpluses  and  deficits  of 
the  system  would  no  longer  be  subject 
to  the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Act 
of  1974  and  the  subsequent  armual 
budget  review  process. 

Does  this  mean  that  there  would  be 
no  audits  or  review  of  the  social  securi- 
ty system?  No,  the  Social  Security  Act 
independently  provides  for  annual  ac- 
counting and  reporting  by  the  trustees 
of  the  system  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  biennial  commissions  to  rec- 
ommend appropriate  changes  in  the 
system. 

Then  why  is  the  system  included  in 
the  Federal  budget?  The  central  argu- 
ment for  inclusion  is  that  the  social  se- 
curity system  is  a  large  part  of  Gov- 
enmient  spending  and  thus  should  be 
considered  in  the  examination  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  inclusion  of  social  security  in 
the  imified  budget  is  counterproduc- 
tive, since  it  actually  distorts  our  pic- 
ture of  the  true  Federal  deficit.  If  the 
social  security  system  runs  a  surplus, 
and  if  the  system  is  included  in  the 
budget,  then  the  overall  deficit  will 
appear  smaller.  Yet  social  security  is 
financed  through  predetermined  inde- 
pendent taxes:  these  fund  the  precon- 
tracted benefit  payments.  If  a  surplus 
exists  in  the  social  security  trust 
funds,  the  surplus  revenues  cannot  be 
used  for  any  purpose  but  to  pay  future 
social  insurance  benefits. 

Thus  the  true  deficit,  that  is  the  def- 
icit which  the  Government  must  fi- 
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nance  through  borrowing,  is  not  re- 
duced at  all.  Inclusion  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  in  the  budget  therefore 
masks  the  extent  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  financing  program  through 
inflation-producing  deficits. 

It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  note 
the  history  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
system  in  the  unified  budget.  In  the 
late  1960's.  at  the  height  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  the  Johnson  administration 
placed  several  entitlement  programs, 
the  biggest  of  which  was  social  securi- 
ty, in  the  unified  budget.  The  official 
reasons  given  were  that  the  programs 
are  an  important  part  of  Government 
spending  and  thus  should  be  included. 
But  the  inclusion  of  these  programs 
also  immediately  decreased  the  large 
wartime  deficit.  It  is  widely  believed 
that  the  social  security  system  was 
only  included  to  make  the  deficit 
appear  smaller. 

Besides  creating  the  illusion  of  lower 
deficits,  unification  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system  with  the  overall  budget 
also  threatens  the  independence  of 
the  system.  Inclusion  of  the  system  in 
the  budget  means  that  cuts  in  social 
security  benefits  may  be  considered  as 
a  means  of  making  the  deficit  appear 
smaller,  rather  than  to  make  the 
system  financially  sound.  The  threat 
of  this  type  of  benefit  cut.  besides  cre- 
ating skepticism  that  the  system  needs 
reforms,  also  weakens  the  contractual 
nature  of  the  system. 

H.R.  4773  would  allow  the  sytem  to 
regain  full  independence.  By  removing 
the  system  from  the  budget,  it  would 
make  clear  that  any  changes  in  bene- 
fits would  be  made  only  to  rectify  fi- 
nancial problems  of  the  system.  This 
clarification  is  important  now  because 
political  issues  surroimding  the  need 
for  reform  could  be  put  to  rest,  and 
the  reform  process  could  begin  again. 

We  must  act  now  to  save  our  social 
security  system,  before  election  poli- 
tics make  reform  much  more  difficult. 
We  must  return  our  social  security 
system  to  its  independent  status  so 
that  it  is  not  affected  by  the  yearly 
ebb  and  flow  of  Government  budget- 
ing. We  must  insure  that  the  social  in- 
surance contract  between  the  people 
and  the  Goverrmient  is  upheld.  H.R. 
4773  would  take  us  an  important  step 
closer  to  all  of  these  goals.* 


NUCLEAR  TENSION  IN  EUROPE 
IS  REAL 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  end  of  this  month  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviets  will  sit 
down  to  discuss  the  deployment  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Europe.  It  is  very 
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clear  that  these  discussions  must  be 
thorough  and  serious. 

Hopefully,  those  talks  will  lead  to  a 
reduction  of  nuclear  arms  in  Europe 
by  both  the  Soviets  and  NATO.  If 
they  do  not.  our  NATO  alliance  will  be 
imperiled  and  the  likelihood  of  nucle- 
ar war  will  be  increased.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  aware 
that  the  concern  among  the  leaders  of 
the  European  nations  is  very  real,  but 
more  Importantly,  the  concern  of  the 
European  people  is  very  deep  and 
widespread.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion will  do  well  to  treat  the  discus- 
sions seriously  and  not  as  a  means  of 
buying  time  until  the  antinuclear 
marchers  die  down. 

The  enclosed  articles  from  both  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Econo- 
mist indicate  the  talks  must  lead 
toward  reducing  the  nuclear  tension  in 
Europe.  The  articles  follow: 
The  Europeans  Who  Stayed  at  Home  Are 

Pretty  Scared  Too 
Last  weekend  more  than  half  a  million 
people  demonstrated,  mainly  in  London. 
Rome  and  Brussels,  against  the  deployment 
of  nuclear  weapons  In  western  Europe. 
Three  weeks  ago.  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion marched  to  make  the  same  point  in 
Bonn.  This  wave  of  protest  is  unlike  any- 
thing Europe  has  seen  since  the  demos 
against  the  Vietnam  war  in  the  1960s;  the 
number  of  demonstrators  In  some  capitals 
last  weekend  exceeded  the  numbers  who 
have  taken  to  the  streets  for  any  cause  In 
the  last  3C  years.  Does  this  protest  reflect 
only  the  views  of  a  minority,  or  does  it  indi- 
cate a  more  decisive  change  in  public  opin- 
ion? 

The  latest  opinion  polls  suggest  that  it  re- 
flects a  remarkable  change  in  European 
public  opinion  within  the  past  18  months. 
Increasing  numbers  of  people  in  the  five 
countries  where  Nato  Intends  to  site  ^ruise 
and  Pershing-2  missiles  are  now  either  op- 
posed to  the  missiles  or  doubtful  about  the 
need  for  them.  Although  few  people  want 
their  country  to  leave  Nato  or  go  neutral, 
only  a  small  minority  want  to  increase 
spending  on  defence. 

A  detailed  study  •  In  the  latest  edition  of 
Public  Opinion  contains  some  worrying 
news  for  Nato's  policymakers.  Consider  first 
the  missiles  which  the  alliance  proposes  to 
deploy  in  Britain,  Italy,  West  Germany. 
Holland  and  Belgium. 

A  survey  In  April  found  that  50  percent  of 
the  British  were  opposed  to  the  missiles  and 
only  41  percent  were  for  them  (a  sharp 
change  from  September.  1980,  when  43  per- 
cent were  against  them,  49  percent  for).  In  a 
Belgian  poll  taken  this  month,  66  percent 
were  opposed,  19  percent  favourable  (a  year 
ago  the  split  was  42  percent  to  26  percent). 
In  Holland,  a  poll  in  April  found  a  68  per- 
cent to  28  percent  majority  against  the  mis- 
siles (compared  with  53  percent  to  39  per- 
cent last  autumn).  The  Italians  seem  less 
anti-missile  but  there  is  little  reliable  poll 
evidence  available. 

In  West  Germany  the  evidence  Is  confus- 
ing. An  Allensbach  survey  In  May  found  a 


'  "Is  Nato  in  trouble?  A  survey  of  European  atti- 
tudes", by  Kennetli  Adler  and  Douglas  Wertman. 
In  Public  Opinion.  August-September.  1981,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute.  Most 
of  the  polls  cited  In  our  article  are  drawn  from  this 
survey  and  were  carried  out  by  the  United  SUtes 
International  Communication  Agency. 
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39  percent-29  percent  plurality  against  the 
missiles.  A  more  complicated  question  about 
Nato's  talk-and-deploy  decision  found  that 
53  percent  were  In  favour  of  that.  Another 
question,  which  specifically  mentioned  that 
the  Nato  plan  involved  stationing  missiles 
on  German  soil,  found  33  percent  against 
the  plan  and  37  percent  In  favour.  Young 
Germans,     however,     are    overwhelmingly 
anti-nuclear:  a  poll  by  the  Emnid  Institute 
found  that  70  percent  of  those  under  the 
age  of  20  were  opposed  to  the  new  missiles. 
Britons  remain  more  sympathetic  to  the 
United  States  than  people  In  some  other 
European  countries,  and  even  among  young 
people  two  thirds  think  that  Britian  should 
sUy  in  Nato  rather  than  go  neutral.  But 
support  for  unilateral  nuclear  disarmament 
has  clearly  risen.  A  year  ago,  a  poll  carried 
out  for  New  Society  found  that  61  percent 
of  Britons,  were  against  unilateral  disarma- 
ment and  only  21  percent  were  In  favour. 
But  a  Mori  poll  last  month  found  that  the 
ratio  had  dropped  to  57  percent-33  percent 
and  that  among  young  people  opinion  was 
evenly  divided:  42  percent  favoiu-ed  unilater- 
al    disarmament     and     48     percent     were 
against— but  those  'strongly  in  favour"  of  it 
outnumbered  those  "strongly  against"  by  27 
percent  to  24  percent. 

A  Gallup  poll  in  September  found  that 
the  Labour  party's  pro-unllateral-dlsarma- 
ment  policy  was  only  marginally  a  vote- 
loser  37  percent  said  the  policy  made  them 
more  likely  to  vote  for  Labour.  41  percent 
said  it  made  them  less  likely  to  do  so.  Brit- 
ain's Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disarmament, 
which  went  Into  suspended  animation  after 
the  1963  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  has  gained 
a  new  lease  of  life.  Meml)ershlp  has  risen 
from  3,000  to  32.000  In  18  months. 

In  Prance,  the  only  other  European  coun- 
try which  possesses  its  own  nuclear  weap- 
ons, support  for  unilateral  disarmament  Is 
tiny.  All  the  main  political  parties  (includ- 
ing the  Communists)  are  in  favour  of  the 
force  de  frappe.  Polls  show  huge  majorities 
in  favour  of  keeping  Prance's  independent 
nuclear  deterrent.  Yet.  despite  President 
Mitterrand's  anti-Soviet  policy,  public  opin- 
ion is  more  neutralist  in  Prance  than  in  any 
other  major  west  European  country.  There 
is  little  enthusiasm  for  rejoining  Nato's  mili- 
tary command,  and  a  survey  in  1980  found 
that.  If  there  was  a  Russo-American  war,  63 
percent  of  Prenchmen  would  prefer  to  stay 
out  of  It:  only  22  percent  thought  the  coun- 
try should  side  with  the  United  SUtes.  A 
poU  In  March,  1981,  found  that  40  percent 
of  Prenchmen  preferred  neutrality  to  mem- 
bership of  the  western  alliance. 

However.  Prench  opinion  may  be  moving 
closer  to  the  alliance  under  Mr.  Mitter- 
rand's lead.  Ministers  of  the  new  Prench 
government  have  strongly  criticised  the 
neutralist  current  elsewhere  In  Eiu-ope, 
which,  as  Mr.  Pierre  Matu-oy  said  last  week, 
"hides  behind  a  pacifist  approach".  Last 
Sunday's  demonstration  In  Paris  was  not 
aimed  at  the  force  de  frappe  but  at  more 
general  disarmament:  the  protesters  were  In 
favour  of  banning  the  neutron  bomb  and  di- 
verting money  from  defence  budgets  to  help 
third-world  countries.  Although  many  of 
the  new  Socialist  members  of  parliament 
are  opposed  to  nuclear  power,  hardly  any  of 
them  oppose  Prance's  nuclear  deterrent. 

Attitudes  in  northern  Europe  are  much 
more  anti-nuclear.  West  Germans  are  in- 
creasingly reluctant  to  fight  to  defend  their 
country,  and  they  are  not  prepared  to  see 
nuclear  weapons  used  for  that  purpose.  A 
poll  last  spring  found  that  only  15  percent 
of  them  favoured  defending  the  country  If 
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this  meant  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  on 
its  soil.  Another  poll,  in  May.  found  that  48 
percent  of  West  Germans  were  prepared  to 
accept  a  conununist  government  if  this  was 
the  only  way  to  avoid  war  (against  36  per- 
cent in  1955).  Only  27  percent  were  ready  to 
defend  "democratic  freedom"  if  this  led  to  a 
nuclear  war. 

In  Holland  and  Belgium,  the  anti-nuclear 
tide  has  already  obliged  the  governments  to 
postpone  a  decision  to  accept  cruise  missiles. 
And  on  Nato's  northern  flank  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  support  In  Norway  and  Den- 
mark for  the  idea  of  creating  a  Nordic  nu- 
clear-free zone.  These  two  countries  have 
always  refused  to  take  nuclear  weapons  on 
their  soil  In  peacetime,  but  the  suggestion 
now  is  that  they  should  rule  out  their  use 
there  In  wartime.  In  advance. 

WHY  HOW? 

The  rapid  recent  growth  of  the  anti-nucle- 
ar movement  in  Europe  seems  to  have  two 
main  causes:  (a)  the  need  to  take  decisions 
about  the  cruise  and  Pershlng-2  missiles 
(and  about  Trident  in  Britain),  which  has 
focused  public  attention  on  the  nuclear 
Issue;  and  (b)  the  Reagan  administration's 
tough  response  to  Soviet  rearmament, 
which  has.  In  many  European  eyes,  made 
nuclear  war  seem  more  possible.  President 
Reagan's  widely  misunderstood  remark  last 
week  about  the  possibility  of  a  limited  nu- 
clear war  confined  to  Europe  touched  a  sen- 
sitive nerve  in  European  public  opinion. 

Most  Europeans  do  not  share  the  general 
assumptions  of  American  public  opinion.  In 
March,  for  example,  majorities  in  West  Ger- 
many, Italy.  Holland  and  Norway  were  not 
"concerned"  that  Russia  might  attack  west- 
em  Europe  in  the  next  five  years.  Opinion 
in  Prance  and  Britain  was  evenly  divided. 
Only  a  small  minority  (one  In  five  In  Brit- 
ain, fewer  In  other  coimtries)  were  "very" 
worried  about  a  Russian  attack.  And  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Europeans  think 
that  arms-control  talks  are  a  better  way  to 
improve  their  security  than  strengthening 
Nato's  military  forces. 

The  extent  of  support  for  arms  control 
talks  in  Europe  was  emphasised  by  a  survey 
in  March  which  asked  whether  these  talks 
should  be  ended  if  the  Russians  invaded 
Poland.  Only  about  one  in  10  in  West  Ger- 
many. Britain.  Holland.  Prance  and  Norway 
favoured  stopping  the  talks  in  these  circum- 
stances. The  word  detente  remains  popular 
in  Europe:  65  percent  of  Germans  and  54 
percent  of  Prenchmen  think  that  the  west 
has  got  as  much  from  detente  as  the  com- 
munist countries  have.  Only  34  percent  of 
Americans  take  that  view. 

In  West  Germany,  the  recent  march  in 
Bonn  was  officially  organised  by  two  Protes- 
tant church  associations.  And  on  last  Sun- 
day's march  in  Brussels  many  priests,  nuns 
and  Christian  trade  unionists  were  in  evi- 
dence. In  general,  the  Protestant  churches 
have  been  more  enthusiastic  for  banning 
the  bomb  than  the  Catholic  church.  It  is  no- 
Uble  that  the  anti-nuclear  movement  is 
stronger  In  the  Protestant  north  of  Germa- 
ny than  In  the  mainly  Catholic  Bavarian 
south.  CathoUc  Prance  and  Italy  are  less 
anti-nuclear. 

This  may,  however,  have  more  to  do  with 
Latin  attitudes  than  with  religion.  Two 
thirds  of  those  who  took  part  In  the  huge 
march  In  Brussels  last  Sunday  were  Flemish 
(Dutch-speaking)  rather  than  Walloon 
(Prench-speaklng).  Yet  both  Flanders  and 
WaUonia  are  Catholic.  In  Prance  and  Italy, 
the  Irony  is  that  the  large  Communist  par- 
ties   have    reduced    opposition    to   nuclear 
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weapons,  "^he  Communists  are  sensitive 
about  their  links  with  Moscow  and  so  on 
have  refraihed  from  being  too  critical  of 
their  own  tountries'  defence  effort.  It  is 
hard  to  pr^ct  how  much  bigger  the  anti- 
nuclear  movement  is  going  to  grow  in 
Europe.  In  West  Germany  another  big  dem- 
onstration i$  planned  in  Munich  next  April 
to  coincide  with  the  Social  Democrats'  con- 
gress. Meanwhile  anti-nuclear  militants  are 
planning  a  campaign  of  civil  disobedience. 
They  hope  i  to  persuade  workers  in  arma- 
ments factoties  to  down  tools  and  to  ask  ev- 
eryone to  Nfuse  to  complete  income-tax 
declaration! 

Worrying  that  the  softening  of  European 
public  opinion  may  now  pose  a  real  threat 
to  western  »ecurity.  Lord  Carrington  deliv- 
ered as  well  argued  pro-nuclear  speech  in 
Luxembourg  on  Tuesday.  About  time  too. 
New  Society's  poll,  a  year  ago,  found  that  52 
percent  of  Tritons  do  not  even  know  what 
Nato's  initi^  stand  for  and  that  only  12 
percent  havfe  any  idea  what  a  cruise  missile 

is.       r 

COD  AlfD  THE  BOHB 

The  revival  of  anti-nuclear  sentiment  in 
Europe  stei|is  in  part  from  the  success  of 
traditional  left-wing  arguments  (reinforced 
by  Soviet  propaganda,  which  has  been  intel- 
ligently diffused  through  the  World  Peace 
Council,  wh)ch  helped  to  co-ordinate  some 
of  last  weekend's  marching).  But  it  also 
stems  from  new  church  thinking. 

The  country  in  which  the  church  has 
played  the  ihost  prominent  role  in  the  anti- 
nuclear  canpaign  is  Holland.  The  Inter- 
church  Peace  Council,  which  represents 
most  of  the  country's  churches,  now  has  400 
local  groups  and  20,000  active  members.  In 
November,  1980,  the  synod  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed chunch— the  largest  Protestant  com- 
munity, witti  3m  members— called  on  its 
congregations  to  "reject  nuclear  weapons  as 
a  means  of  tnass  destruction".  The  council, 
which  also  bas  the  support  of  Pax  Christi, 
the  Catholiq  peace  movement,  has  been  par- 
ticularly efflective  in  influencing  conserva- 
tive opinion. 

Mood  or  NATO:  Alliks  Support  Reagan 
But  WishIhe'd  Tame  Amti-Soviet  Rheto- 
ric—It Stirs  Up  Their  LErrisTs:  Europe- 
Axs  Appreciate  U.S.  Readikess  to  Listen 
(This  arti(ve  was  prepared  by  Wall  Street 
f  reporters  Barry  Newman  in 
M.  Geddes  in  Bonn  and  Felix 
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"Wt  KNOW  WHERE  HE  STANDS" 

During  the  presidency  of  Jimmy  Carter, 
America  an<|  its  allies  in  Europe  didn't  get 
on  famously!  Mr.  Carter  exF>ected  a  reaction 
from  Europ^  that  matched  his  own  sense  of 
latency  about  the  goings  on  in  Afghanistan 
and  Iran.  He  didn't  get  it.  Europeans 
wanted  a  foreign  policy  from  Mr.  Carter 
that  was  evqnhanded  and  predictable.  They 
didn't  get  thftt. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  took  on  the  presi- 
dency he  promised  a  change  in  the  tenor  of 
transatlantiq  relations.  He  backed  the  prom- 
ise with  thd  appointment  as  Secretary  of 
State  of  Alexander  Haig,  someone  Allied 
leaders  knewi  and  liked. 

"The  begl4ning  of  our  wisdom."  Mr.  HtUg 
said  last  Ma|,  "is  to  establish  the  consensus 
and  confidetice  with  our  Allies  that  has 
been  missini  in  recent  years.  Clearly  our 
Allies  welccine  a  more  robust  American 
leadership,  l|kformed  by  a  more  sensitive  ap- 
preciation of!  their  problems." 

Then  cam^  the  new  administration's  deci- 
sion to  proce  Bd  with  development  of  the  En- 
hanced Radation  Warhead,  better  known 
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as  the  neutron  bomb.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
was  a  decision  that  didn't  involve  the  Allies, 
and  it  was  made  without  consulting  them. 
But.  in  the  words  of  Joseph  Luns.  secretary 
general  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization, it  "was  not  an  example  of  tact  in 
the  conduct  of  international  relations." 

RAW  NERVE 

And  then,  on  Oct.  16,  came  President  Rea- 
gan's remark  that  a  limited  nuclear  war 
could  possibly  be  fought  in  Europe  "without 
bringing  either  one  of  the  major  powers  to 
pushing  the  button."  Strictly  speaking,  Mr. 
Reagan  was  merely  restating  a  recognized 
NATO  position.  But  the  prospect  of  nuclear 
war  confined  to  Europe  happens  to  be  the 
most  sensitive  nerve  of  Europe's  disarma- 
ment movement— which  just  happened  to  be 
planning  demonstrations  in  observation  of 
United  Nations  Disarmament  Week. 

The  result  was  an  outpouring  of  perhaps 
600,000  people  In  London.  Paris,  Brussels 
and  Rome,  bolstered  by  fresh  evidence  of 
America's  failure  to  see  their  point  of  view. 
The  demonstrations  took  on  an  unmistak- 
able tone  of  anti-Americanism.  Once  more, 
it  seems,  the  alliance  is  having  its  troubles. 

European  governments  could  hardly  be 
said  to  agree  entirely  with  the  protesters. 
On  the  contrary,  they  generally  see  a  posi- 
tive portent  in  the  administration's  willing- 
ness to  sit  down  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
Nov.  30  to  talk  about  NATO's  plan  for 
arming  Elurope  with  medium-range  nuclear 
weapons.  What  bothers  them  immediately  is 
Washington's  apparent  insensltivity  to  the 
rigors  of  coping  with  a  popular  movement 
that  is  rapidly  gathering  political  steam. 

PEOPLE  PROBLEMS 

"Ultimately,  problems  may  not  stem  from 
differences  over  foreign  policy,  but  from  a 
negative  impact  of  U.S.  rhetoric,"  says  Do- 
minique Moisi  of  the  independent  French 
Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  West  Ger- 
many, where  250,000  demonstrators 
marched  for  disarmament  last  month,  a  for- 
eign-policy official  says:  "We  have  our  own 
public  opinion  to  worry  about.  We  aren't  at 
all  happy  about  anything  that  makes  our 
job  more  difficult. 

On  another  level,  though,  Ehirope's 
touchy  response  to  American  missteps  may 
say  something  broader  about  the  state  of 
the  Atlantic  alliance.  Europe  began  shed- 
ding its  psychological  dependence  on  the 
United  States  with  the  oU  price  increases 
that  began  in  1973.  It  gained  far  more  in 
business  and  commerce  than  the  U.S.  ever 
did  from  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Eu- 
rope's reading  of  Russian  intentions  has 
become  so  benign,  some  commentators  are 
saying,  that  even  an  invasion  of  Poland 
wouldn't  upset  it. 

"There  would  be  an  initial  closing  of 
ranks"  after  an  invasion,  a  British  foreign- 
policy  expert  predicts,  "and  then  quite  a  lot 
of  tension  between  the  U.S.  and  Germany— 
and  maybe  Britain  and  France,  too — over 
the  extent  of  economic  sanctions." 

TWO  U.S.  ""ERRORS" 

Ronald  Reagan's  view  of  Soviet  inclina- 
tions couldn't  be  further  from  those  shared 
by  America's  European  Allies,  with  the  no- 
table exception,  as  it  happens,  of  socialist 
Prance.  An  analyst  in  London,  with  many 
others,  finds  two  ""vulgar  errors"  in  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's world  view:  a  notion  that  military  su- 
periority is  desirable,  and  a  habit  of  casting 
every  crisis  in  terms  of  an  East- West  strug- 
gle. 

"We  feel  one  should  first  look  at  conflicts 
or  crises  on  their  own  merits  and  not  see 
them  as  primarily  an  Elast-West  problem." 
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says  a  top  foreign-pwlicy  aide  in  Germany. 
Adds  Jan  Nlco  Scholten.  a  Dutch  Christian 
Democratic  parliamentarian:  "The  Ameri- 
cans see  a  Communist  force  behind  every 
demonstration,  and  it  simply  isn't  there." 

Europe's  current  economic  discomfort  is 
another  pebble  in  NATO's  boot.  Already 
skeptical  of  the  Russian  threat,  the  Allies 
are  being  asked  by  Washington  to  increase 
defense  spending  at  a  time  when  money  is 
hard  to  come  by.  Yet.  to  many  Europeans. 
Mr.  Reagan  seems  unwilling  to  ease  off  on 
some  of  his  economic  doctrines  for  the  sake 
of  Europe's  recovery. 

Of  all  the  Allies  in  Europe.  Margaret 
Thatcher's  Britain  is  best  attuned  to  the 
principles  of  Reagan  economics.  But  even  in 
Britain,  the  backwash  of  America's  high  In- 
terest rates  is  diluting  a  strong  relationship. 

At  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
meeting  in  Washington  in  September.  Brit- 
ish Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Geoffrey 
Howe  said  Mr.  Reagan's  anti-inflation  ef- 
forts ""cannot  succeed  simply  through  high 
interest  rates."  It  was  the  first  time  in 
memory  that  a  British  chancellor  felt 
moved  to  complain  in  public  about  an  inter- 
nal American  policy. 

For  all  this  chafing,  nobody  predicts  that 
the  alliance  is  about  to  come  undone. 
Whether  or  not  they  subscribe  to  his  ideolo- 
gy. European  officials  generally  find  Ronald 
Reagan  an  improvement  over  Jimmy 
Carter.  Neither  man  was  likely  to  reverse 
the  widening  of  intercontinental  divisions, 
but  despite  his  admittedly  distressing 
gaffers,  Mr.  Reagan  appears  more  Interest- 
ed In  building  bridges. 

At  least  the  Allies  understand  what  Mr. 
Reagan  is  driving  at.  ""What  Europe  re- 
proached Carter  with,  above  all  else,  was 
muddle."  says  an  analyst  in  London.  Today, 
the  fog  seems  to  have  lifted. 

""Our  two  Presidents  understand  each 
other  extremely  well."  says  Pierre  Berego- 
voy.  President  Francois  Mitterrand's  chief 
of  staff  at  the  Elysee  Palace.  Says  a  senior 
aide  to  Germany's  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt:  "We  are  sure  now  that  we  know 
the  main  principles  of  the  Reagan  policies." 
And  Stefano  FoUi,  spokesman  for  Italian 
Prime  Minister  Giovanni  Spadolini.  says  Mr. 
Reagan  'has  been  able  to  reestablish  In 
these  nine  months  the  image  of  a  strong 
Western  leadership." 

The  allies  are  unreservedly  grateful  for 
Mr.  Reagan's  commitment  to  tell  them  what 
he  thinks  and  to  ask  their  advice.  "This  Isn't 
only  a  new  policy,"  says  a  Foreign  Office  of- 
ficial in  London,  "it  is  working  in  practice." 
A  case  in  point,  oddly  enough,  is  the  issue 
causing  the  current  uproar  the  debate  over 
positioning  medium-range  missiles  in 
Europe. 

LISTENING  WELL 

Obvious  lapses  aside,  the  administration 
Impressed  European  diplomats  early  on  by 
agreeing  to  negotiate  seriously  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Soviet  Union's  medium-range 
missiles  already  in  place.  "They  not  only 
heard  our  statements,"  says  Chancellor 
Schmidt's  aide,  "but  understood  them  as 
well,  and  they're  entering  negotiations  be- 
cause of  this,  not  out  of  any  iminediate 
desire  on  their  part." 

Without  abandoning  its  perspective,  alli- 
ance diplomats  say,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  made  room  for  the  European  view 
on  other  fronts  as  well.  E}arlier  this  year,  for 
instance,  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger,  the 
American  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eu- 
ropean affairs,  toured  E^irope's  capitals  ar- 
guing  that   El   Salvador's   turmoil    had   a 
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Moscow  connection.  He  was  persuasive 
enough,  European  diplomats  say.  But  they 
add  that  their  own  arguments,  in  turn,  per- 
suaded the  administration  to  begin  noting 
the  need  for  El  Salvador's  Junta  to  pay  some 
heed  to  human  rights. 

The  administration  came  into  office 
"breathing  fire."  as  one  European  puts  it. 
about  an  East-West  face-off  over  Namibia, 
the  territory  occupied  by  South  Africa.  The 
U.S.  wanted  Cuban  troops  in  neighboring 
Angola  withdrawn  before  a  Namibian  settle- 
ment was  reacted.  Europeans,  especially  the 
British,  argued  that  an  end  to  white  domi- 
nation of  blacks  in  Namibia  would  probably 
lead  to  the  Cubans'  withdrawal  anyway. 

America  listened,  European  diplomats  say 
with  satisfaction.  The  administration  still 
wants  the  Cubans  out  as  part  of  a  Namibian 
settlement,  but  not  as  a  precondition.  Talks 
have  been  revived;  the  prognosis  is  good. 

SOME  DISAGREEMENTS 

Still,  there  are  sticking  points.  In  defense 
of  free  enterprise,  the  U.S.  has  come  dose 
to  scuttling  long-running  talks  to  write  a 
law  governing  the  sea;  that  has  disappoint- 
ed Europeans,  including  Mrs.  Thatcher's  ne- 
gotiators. In  Mexico  two  weeks  ago.  neither 
Britain  nor  Prance  was  able  to  alter  signifi- 
cantly President  Reagan's  distaste  for  a 
World  Bank  energry  fund,  or  for  the  discus- 
sion of  North-South  Issues  in  a  new  forum 
in  which  the  Third  World  would  have  a 
bigger  voice. 

And  nine  months  in  the  White  House 
haven't  changed  Mr.  Reagan's  perception  of 
the  Middle  East  as  an  East- West  tinderbox, 
or  brought  him  much  closer  to  Europe's 
conviction  that  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization must  have  a  role  in  any  Middle- 
East  peace. 

The  differences  do  make  for  bad  blood. 
Europeans  sometimes  complain  that  the 
Reagan  administration  suffers  from  a 
"with-us-or-against-us"  complex.  ""There's  a 
tendency  in  Europe."  one  specialist  says,  "to 
write  off  Americans  as  dangerous  and 
beyond  redemption." 

But  most  European  policy  makers  would 
prefer  to  agree  to  disagree  whereever  possi- 
ble, and  to  keep  the  alliance  alive.  Europe, 
after  all.  has  much  to  offer  America:  bases, 
trade,  troops,  a  willingness  not  to  rock  the 
boat  in  the  Middle  East.  And  America  still 
has  the  power  to  make  life  or  death  deci- 
sions for  Europe.  These  things  are  self-evi- 
dent to  the  current  leaders  of  most  of  Amer- 
ica's European  Allies.  The  problem  is  con- 
vincing their  voters.* 


LT.  M'BAREK  TOUIL 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 
•  Mr,  LUJAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Amnesty  International  Group 
101  in  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
present  their  concerns  over  a  Moroc- 
can prisoner.  Lt.  M'Barek  Touil,  mar- 
ried to  a  U.S.  citizen. 

Lieutenant  Touil  was  grilven  a  20-year 
sentence  in  1972  for  allegedly  taking 
part  in  a  coup  against  the  King.  The 
group  has  not  taken  issue  with  the 
sentence  but  has  been  appealing  the 
conditions  of  his  imprisonment  and 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  seen  his  wife, 
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Nancy  Gatewood,  an  American  citizen 
from  Sargeant  Bluff,  Iowa,  nor  his 
son,  an  infant  since  he  was  arrested, 
nor  been  allowed  any  visitors  or  corre- 
spondence at  all  since  his  imprison- 
ment. 

The  group  has  been  informed  that 
he  and  the  officers  with  whom  he  was 
arrested  have  been  held  since  1973  in  a 
secret  military  facility  in  the  interior 
in  solitary  confinement. 

I  wanted  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  concerns  of  Amnesty 
International  with  the  violations  of 
minimum  standards  of  imprisonment 
entailed  in  this  case.  I  believe  that  this 
is  something  everyone  should  think 
about  while  deliberating  himian  rights 
issues.* 


THE  DELUSIONS  OP  NATURAL 
GAS  PRICE  CONTROL  ADVO- 
CATES 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OFCALIPORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Congress  may  soon  be  considering 
whether  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (NGPA)  to  remove 
or  reduce  Federal  controls  on  natural 
gas  wellhead  prices.  One  of  the  key 
questions  we  will  confront  surroimds 
the  artificial  distinction  in  the  act  be- 
tween old  and  new  natural  gas.  The 
NGPA  defines  old  gas  as  that  pro- 
duced from  wells  existing  prior  to 
April  of  1977.  Under  NGPA.  controls 
will  remain  on  old  gas  indefinitely. 
The  price  ceilings  on  new  gas  are  al- 
lowed to  increase  according  to  a  com- 
plex formula  for  each  of  the  20-plus 
categories  of  gas  under  NGPA.  While 
price  controls  on  most  new  gas  catego- 
ries are  scheduled  for  removal  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1985,  the  remaining  controls 
on  old  gas  will  mean  that  about  half  of 
the  gas  produced  in  1985  will  still  be 
under  price  controls. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  only 
new  gas  should  be  decontrolled.  Con- 
trols should  remain  on  old  gas  because 
those  fields  were  developed  imder  the 
economics  of  the  day.  The  investment 
has  already  been  made,  so  the  argu- 
ment goes,  and  removing  controls  on 
these  wells  would  result  in  a  win<ifall 
to  the  producers.  Aside  from  the  possi- 
bility of  enhanced  recovery  efforts  if 
old  gas  were  also  decontrolled,  there 
are  a  number  of  other  economic  rea- 
sons for  removing  controls  from  old  as 
well  as  new  gas.  The  case  for  old  gas 
decontrol  has  been  put  together  qtiite 
well  by  John  Semmens,  an  economist 
with  the  Transportation  Planning  Di- 
vision of  the  Arizona  Department  of 
Transportation  in  an  article  in  the  No- 
vember 7,  1981  issue  of  Human  Events. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  review  Mr. 
Semmens  comments  as  the  debate  on 
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natural  gas  pricing  policy  continues  in 
the  weeks  ahead. 

I  am  inserting  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

(From  Human  Events,  Nov.  7.  19811 

Pipe  Dream  op  Disaster:  The  Delusions  op 

Natural  Gas  Price  Control  Advocates 

(By  John  Semmens) 

In  an  effort  to  overturn  the  phaseout  de- 
regulation of  natural  gas  prices,  the  Citizen- 
Labor  Energy  Coalition  has  sponsored  a 
study— Pipeline  to  Disaster  The  Impact  of 
Natural  Gas  Decontrol  on  American  Jobs— 
which  purports  to  demonstrate  that  deregu- 
lation will  cost  the  UJS.  economy  $86  billion 
and  3.4  million  jobs  by  1985. 

The  study,  naturally,  is  based  upon  the 
classically  specious  assumptions  which  drive 
most  econometric  models  used  to  forecast 
economic  trends.  Historical  correlations  be- 
tween various  sets  of  numbers  are  cranked 
into  so-called  input/output  computer 
models  In  order  to  predict  a  disastrous  con- 
sequence from  allowing  the  market  rather 
than  the  government  to  price  and  allocate  a 
scarce  resource. 

A  clue  to  the  underlying  inanity  of  this 
study  is  revealed  In  the  appendix.  The  au- 
thors of  the  report— Employment  Research 
Associates — concede  that  some  of  the  in- 
creased income  to  the  gas  suppliers  would 
be  paid  to  the  government  in  the  form  of 
taxes  and  "this  would,  of  course,  create 
some  Jobs."  Of  course,  this  is  completely 
backwards. 

Resources  consumed  by  government  sub- 
tract from  the  capital  base  which  is  neces- 
sary to  support  job  creation.  High  levels  of 
capital  creation  are  necessary  to  support 
high  levels  of  productive  emplojrment.  The 
capital-poor  nations  with  large  government 
consimiption  ratios  are  the  places  where  un- 
employment reaches  upwards  of  40  and  50 
percent  of  the  labor  force. 

Resources  left  in  the  private  sector  can 
compound  industrial  growth.  This  creates 
ever  larger  pools  of  capital  to  sustain  more 
employment  at  better  wages  over  larger  pe- 
riods. Government  taxes,  far  from  creating 
jobs,  devour  the  very  substance  of  the  econ- 
omy which  is  needed  to  provide  robust  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

ThKt  the  Employment  Research  Associ- 
ates would  stand  the  fundamental  issue  of 
the  capital  and  employment  relationship  on 
its  head  tells  much  about  the  caliber  of 
thought  that  must  have  gone  into  their 
study  of  natural  gas  price  controls. 

The  methodology  of  input/output  analy- 
sis is  devoid  of  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ships between  its  sterilized  "variables. "  The 
base  case  is  a  static  equilibrium  In  which 
certain  historical  ratios  of  employment  In 
various  business  sectors  are  tracked  against 
Investment  outlays  of  differing  sorts.  Statis- 
tically, these  ratios  have  a  high  degree  of  re- 
liability. What  is  seldom  acknowledged, 
though,  in  the  course  of  touting  the  statisti- 
cal reliability  is  the  inherent  assumption  of 
randomness  in  developing  the  reliability  es- 
timates. Such  an  approach  completely  skirts 
the  issue  of  conscious  choice  on  the  part  of 
economic  decision-makers. 

Human  beings  tend  to  be  utility  maximiz- 
ers  in  their  decision-making.  That  is.  they 
tend  to  choose  those  courses  of  action  that 
they  perceive  as  most  advantageous  to 
themselves  and  their  objectives.  Valid  eco- 
nomic forecasting  must  consider  this  ele- 
ment of  choice  and  examine  the  incentives 
embodied  in  any  government-mandated 
rules  or  rule  changes  in  order  to  predict  out- 
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comes  of  dUterent  policy  options.  The  Pipe- 
line to  Disaater  study  does  not  do  this.  Con- 
sequently, tfieir  forecast  of  disaster  is  in- 
valid. I 

There  is  a  jvery  practical  reason  why  static 
models  hav4  to  be  used  in  these  types  of 
analyses— mithematics  is  a  deterministic 
science.  Adiitlon.  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  divfeion  would  be  impossible  if  voli- 
tion based  i^pon  subjective  values  and  per- 
ceptions we^e  introduced  into  the  calcula- 
tions. The  iensible  economist  knows  that 
quantitative]  estimates  of  future  events  are 
subject  to  wide  error  ranges.  This  is  even 
more  the  caie  when  major  changes  in  poli- 
cies af fectinf  the  economic  environment  are 
contemplate^. 

A  case  in  boint  was  demonstrated  in  the 
decontrol  of  [gasoline  prices.  Static  equilibri- 
um models  ijorecasted  sharp  price  increases 
as  a  result  a|r  this  move.  In  contrast,  classi- 
cal economiq  analyses  in  which  the  volition- 
al aspects  oir  human  action  were  contem- 
plated forecasted  a  stabilization  of  prices. 
Events  sinca  decontrol  of  gasoline  prices 
seem  to  rei^orce  the  importance  of  voli- 
tion. 

Lack  of  p: 
tional  respo: 
like  natural 
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iper  consideration  of  the  voli- 
to  a  major  economic  event 
as  decontrol  leads  the  Employ- 
h  Associates  into  a  qua^nire 
of  economic  lerrors.  The  most  critical  error 
is  the  confuiion  of  price  and  cost.  Holding 
rices  below  market  levels  does 
uce  the  cost  of  producing  or 
urce.  In  fact,  suppression  of 
function  of  the  market  price 
in  signifcant   hidden  social 


natural  gas 
nothing  to 
using  this  r( 
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system  resu! 
costs.  I 

Because  prices  are  held  below  the  market 
level,  supply  and  demand  will  be  out  of  bal- 
ance. More  it  the  scarce  resources  wUl  be 
demanded  tkan  can  be  economically  sup- 
plied. This  imbalance  has  to  be  resolved  by 
denying  thej  resource  to  some  potential 
users.  Since  the  decision  on  who  will  and 
who  won't  receive  the  resource  Is  not  based 
on  a  market  aricing  system,  misallocation  of 
the  resource  will  occur. 

The  uses  tc  which  the  resource  will  be  put 
will  be  less  productive  than  if  the  price 
system  had  been  used  to  determine  who 
would  obtair  natural  gas.  This  effect  will 
occur  regard]  ess  of  whether  government  de- 
crees require  all  current  needs  to  be  met.  In 
such  a  case,  future  uses  of  the  resource 
would  be  sacrificed  to  immediate  political 
expediency.  .U  it  is,  government  allocation 
plans  for  tigt  t  supply  situations  call  for  dis- 
tribution of  latural  gas  based  on  sales  for 
the  year  197  i.  Consumption  patterns  of  10 
years  ago  ctn  hardly  serve  as  a  rational 
means  of  cha  nneling  resources  to  their  most 
urgent  uses. 

The  effect  of  natural  gas  price  control  is 
to  divert  res<  urces  from  their  most  produc- 
tive uses  to  s  >me  other  pattern  of  consump- 
tion. The  hidden  costs  are  incurred  in  the 
form  of  acce  erated  resource  depletion,  lost 
production  'rom  unfilled  demand,  and 
forced  resor  to  less  desirable  forms  of 
energy.  Thes ;  costs  are  not  even  mentioned 
in  the  Pipelir  e  to  Disaster  report. 

The  best  tt  at  can  be  said  for  the  Pipeline 
to  Disaster  st  iidy  is  that  it  is  superficial  and. 
ultimately,  m  eaningless.  What  other  conclu- 
sion could  on »  reach  when  its  authors  make 
no  distinction  between  productive  and  non- 
productive uj«s  of  time  and  money?  Con- 
trary to  the  claims  of  the  Citizen-Labor 
Energy  Coalli  ion,  it  is  not  decontrol  of  natu- 
ral gas  prices  which  will  lead  to  disaster,  but 
the  very  existence  of  continued  regulation 
and  the  uncei  tainties  fostered  by  regulation 
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that  will  Inexorably  exact  a  high  price  in 
lost  production,  high  unemployment,  and  fi- 
nancial chaos. 

E>econtrol  of  natur  J  gas  prices  will  most 
likely  lead  to  increased  profits  for  energy 
producers.  While  this  may  be  an  anathema 
to  the  Citizen-Labor  people,  it  is  a  very  nec- 
essary development  if  the  economic  welfare 
of  society  is  to  be  pursued.  High  profits  are 
the  social  signals  which  direct  entrepre- 
neurs and  investors  to  channel  capital 
toward  uses  which  serve  our  most  urgent 
needs. 

Resentment  against  the  good  judgment  or 
good  fortune  of  those  who  enjoy  large  prof- 
its may  be  a  natural  human  emotion,  but  it 
would  be  a  devastating  mistake  to  allow  re- 
sentment to  niisshape  public  policy.  There 
are  some  very  cogent  reasons  why  public 
policy  should  not  interfere  with  the  high 
profits  to  be  earned  from  natural  gas  price 
decontrol. 

First,  the  most  obvious  source  of  invest- 
ment funds  for  new  facilities  are  monies 
earned  on  old  facilities.  This  source  is  de- 
pleted, however,  when  the  pricing  mecha- 
nisms allow  recovery  of  only  historical  costs 
or  if  profits  from  decontrol  are  taxed  away. 
New  facilities  with  similar  capacity  are  sev- 
eral times  more  expensive  than  historical 
cost.  So,  even  if  price  controls  allow  all  the 
old  capital  to  be  recovered,  the  earnings  will 
be  insufficient  to  replace  the  worn-out  fa- 
cilities or  depleted  reserves. 

Second,  the  denial  of  holding  gains  to  pos- 
sessors of  scarce  resources  on  the  grounds 
that  such  gains  are  socially  unjust  "windfall 
profits"  reduces  the  incentive  for  the  con- 
servation and  nurturing  of  such  resources.  A 
policy  of  'windfall "  taxation  will  result  in 
monies  being  diverted  to  other  ventures, 
such  as  antiques  or  rare  stamps,  where  hold- 
ing gains  are  not  restricted.  The  potential 
for  speculative  holding  gains  is  an  imi>or- 
tant  attractor  of  investment  capital.  In  the 
absence  of  government  penalties,  the  more 
urgent  of  society's  needs  will  be  the  most 
promising  area  for  such  speculation.  Setting 
aside  those  areas  as  "to  vital "  to  be  subject- 
ed to  such  motives  effectively  denies  them 
access  to  large  pools  of  capital. 

Third,  investors  are  not  oblivious  to  past 
history.  The  exemption  of  "new"  invest- 
ments from  the  same  controls  imposed  on 
'"old"  Investments  is  not  as  effective  as  the 
absence  of  all  controls  would  be.  Inevitably, 
today's  "new"  will  become  tomorrow's  "old" 
in  the  context  of  government  policy.  The 
mere  existence  of  such  a  phrase  as  "old 
new,"  as  applied  to  certain  supplies  of  natu- 
ral gas  for  the  purposes  of  setting  lower 
prices,  cannot  fail  to  be  noted  by  investors. 
To  presume  that  knowledge  of  this  practice 
will  not  affect  investment  decisions  is  an  at- 
titude devoid  of  any  sensibility. 

Fourth,  the  favorite  compromise  of  a 
tiered  system  of  pricing  is  inefficient.  It 
pushes  investment  toward  the  more  remote 
and  exotic  sources  of  supply  that  do  not  yet 
come  under  price  ceilings.  This  entails 
heavy  commitment  of  capital  to  expensive 
recovery  procedures,  as  well  as  massive  new 
transportation  systems.  Tying  up  capital  in 
such  systems  draws  funds  from  capital  mar- 
kets—denying resources  to  other  uses  and 
raising  interest  rates  for  all  consumers  of 
capital.  This  leads  to  increased  prices,  de- 
creased supplies  of  goods  and  services,  un- 
employment and  reduced  standards  of 
living. 

The  net  effect,  then,  of  price  controls  is  to 
hold  down  retums-on-investment  in  natural 
gas  facilities.  At  the  same  time,  of  course, 
the  quantities  of  gas  demanded  have  been 
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stimulated  by  prices  held  below  levels  that 
would  clear  the  market.  An  imbalance  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  is  the  unavoid- 
able outcome  of  this  policy.  The  longer  such 
measures  persist,  the  worse  the  imbalances 
will  become,  the  greater  will  be  the  deple- 
tion of  reserves,  and  the  more  serious  the 
consequences.  The  longer  controls  are  im- 
posed and  the  greater  their  deviation  from 
the  unregulated  market  prices,  the  more 
cataclysmic  will  be  the  eventual  adjustment 
to  economic  realities. 

The  economic  laws  of  the  market  are  the 
manifestations  of  human  material  motiva- 
tions. Like  them  or  not.  we  ignore  them 
only  at  great  cost  in  material  well  being. 
Supply  and  demand  are  balanced  by  the  ag- 
gregate of  individual  decisions  to  buy  or  sell. 
In  this  fashion,  scarce  resources  are  chan- 
neled toward  what  this  aggregate  "wisdom" 
determines  are  the  most  urgent  needs  of  so- 
ciety. 

From  any  individual's  own  personal  point 
of  view,  the  market  may  seem  unjust  since 
it  most  likely  rewards  him  less  munificently 
than  he  would  like  or  would  order  if  he  had 
control  over  the  system.  However,  one  must 
keep  in  perspective  the  fact  that  in  an  unre- 
strained free  market,  the  economic  power 
enjoyed  by  wealth  is  merely  the  result  of 
the  actions  and  decisions  of  millions  of 
freely  acting  consumers. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  single  authority  can 
attain  anything  close  to  the  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  future  contingencies  that  would  be 
necessary  for  a  centrally  planned  allocation 
of  resources  to  work.  The  market,  in  produc- 
ing a  solution  resulting  from  the  sum  total 
of  a  continuous  stream  of  discrete  actions, 
would  then  appear  to  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory option  available. 

So  the  public  interest  will  be  best  served, 
not  by  extending  natural  gas  price  controls 
beyond  the  1985  expiration  date,  as  the  Citi- 
zen-Labor Energy  Coalition  recommends, 
but  rather,  by  expediting,  in  any  way  possi- 
ble, the  removal  of  all  price  controls  and 
earnings  penalties  on  producers  of  the 
energy  society  demands.* 


SKELTON  PROPOSES  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  STAMP 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  directing  the 
Postal  Service  to  issue  a  stamp  which 
would  commemorate  the  250th  birth- 
day anniversary  of  our  first  President, 
George  Washington.  Over  200  years 
ago,  Washington  was  serving  our  coun- 
try as  a  heroic  military  man,  a  great 
leader,  and  a  loyal  citizen.  He  was  a 
pioneer,  leading  a  life  of  dedication  to 
achieve  freedom  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

George  Washington  began  his  loyal 
service  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Continental  Army  in  the  American 
Revolution.  He  then  presided  over  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1787  and 
became  a  major  influence  in  the  for- 
mation of  our  democratic  Govern- 
ment. The  people  elected  Washington 
as  the  first  President  of  the  United 
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states,  where  he  served  two  terms  of 
office.  George  Washington's  leader- 
ship as  the  President  of  our  infant 
Nation  should  remind  all  citizens  of 
their  obligation  to  make  their  own 
contribution  to  our  democratic  system 
of  government. 

Fifty  years  ago,  this  Congress  estab- 
lished a  commission  to  celebrate 
Washington's  200th  birthday,  as  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  a  constituent, 
Comdr.  Ed  Ellis,  USN  (retired),  but  in 
today's  tight  budgetary  constraints  it 
would  be  best  to  limit  our  commemo- 
ration to  a  proper  stamp  in  his  honor. 

The  anniversary  of  George  Washing- 
ton's birthday  will  be  on  February  22, 
1982.  It  is  with  great  admiration  for 
the  courage  and  devotion  of  this  great 
man  that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation.* 


MARYLAND  CONGRESS  OF  PAR- 
ENTS AND  TEACHERS  TO 
HOLD  66TH  CONVENTION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  November  12  and  13  the  Mary- 
land Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers will  hold  its  66th  annual  conven- 
tion at  the  Hunt  Valley  Irm  in  my  dis- 
trict with  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing continued  support  for  Maryland's 
public  school  system  and  of  discussing 
its  policies  and  objectives. 

The  theme  of  the  Maryland  PTA  is 
"Education— A  Shared  Responsibil- 
ity." As  a  father  and  former  educator, 
I  know  that  nothing  is  more  important 
than  the  education  of  our  children. 
Their  lives  are  shaped  by  the  educa- 
tion provided  in  their  formative  years; 
and  tax  dollars  spent  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  are  the  best  in- 
vestment we  can  make  in  our  Nation's 
future. 

Since  1977  there  has  been  a  steady 
improvement  in  Maryland  students' 
reading  skills,  at  the  same  time  that 
national  scores  have  gone  down.  Mary- 
landers  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  international  academic  competition. 
Miss  Kotilla  Ravel,  who  resides  in  my 
district,  received  a  gold  medal  for  her 
proficiency  in  Russian  language  and 
history  in  competition  recently  held  in 
Moscow.  Mr.  Brian  Himt  of  Montgom- 
ery County  received  a  perfect  score  in 
an  international  math  competition. 
High  standards  of  achievement  are  the 
result  not  only  of  the  efforts  of  our 
State's  dedicated  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators, but  also  of  the  encourage- 
ment and  guidance  given  to  children 
by  parents. 

Over  a  century  and  a  half  ago  Alexis 
DeTocqueville  wrote  that  our  Nation's 
free  and  universal  education  system 
was    one    of    our    finest    attributes. 
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Throughout  our  history,  parents, 
teachers,  administrators,  and  public 
servants  have  been  working  to  broad- 
en this  great  stairway  of  opportunity. 
As  the  Maryland  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  carries  on  this  effort,  I 
look  forward  to  receiving  the  conven- 
tion's thoughtful  recommendations  to 
share  with  my  colleagues.* 


REAGAN  ECONOMIC  PLAN  PUT 
IN  CURRENT  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

V/ednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Chairman  Dan  Rostenkowski  deliv- 
ered a  speech  putting  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic plan  in  current  perspective.  For 
we  who  were  skeptical  from  the  begin- 
ning but  are  searching  now  for  the 
best  road.  I  think  the  chairman's  com- 
ments are  well  worth  reading. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Remarks    of    Hon.     Dan     Rostenkowski 

Before  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 

Council  of  Illinois 

After  months  of  moving  back  and  forth 
across  the  battlefields  of  budget  and  tax 
cuts,  we  have  all  begun  to  take  the  full 
measure  of  the  Reagan  economic  program. 

The  President's  early  victories  were  as  im- 
pressive as  they  were  profound.  They  carry 
enormous  potential— and  enormous  risk. 

From  the  very  beginning,  many  of  us  in 
Congress  echoed  public  and  private  doubts 
from  Wall  Street  and  the  conwrate  world 
that  the  Administration's  economic  assump- 
tions were  far  too  optimistic— that  an  auto- 
matic, three-year  tax  cut  was  too  bold  a 
commitment.  But  the  pursuit  of  political 
victory  often  overcomes  a  sense  of  economic 
reality.  In  the  end.  a  Democratic  compro- 
mise containing  a  more  cautious  tax  cut  was 
rejected  by  the  President,  and  an  eleventh 
hour  White  House  package  won  the  day. 

As  corporate  boards  cheered  the  Presi- 
dent's political  victories.  'Hard  money" 
movers  on  Wall  Street  began  to  reflect  the 
enormity— and  the  peril— of  those  victories: 
$750  billion  in  tax  cuts.  $1.6  trillion  in  de- 
fense spending  and  $200  billion  in  spending 
cuts  over  the  next  five  years. 

Suddenly  the  rhetoric  of  supply-side 
theory  has  come  face  to  face  with  the  statis- 
tics of  reality.  It  is  precisely  this  gap  be- 
tween $200  billion  of  spending  cuts  and  $750 
billion  of  tax  cuts  that  concerns  Wall  Street 
and  brings  into  public  focus  the  inconsisten- 
cy of  the  Administrations's  economic  design. 
The  White  House  is  once  again  confronted 
with  the  axiom  that  investment  confidence 
follows  performance,  not  promise. 

Once  again,  the  lesson  is  blunt:  there  are 
no  easy  fixes— no  magic  formulas— to  our 
economic  dilemma.  Economic  uncertainty 
continues  to  be  a  way  of  life  in  America. 
The  difference  this  time  is  that  the  stakes 
are  higher,  and  the  potential  for  crisis 
greater. 

Contrary  to  the  supply-side  promise  of 
quick  economic  turnaround,  we  are  wading 
back  into  a  recession  with  little  hope  that 
recovery  will  begin  before  mld-1982. 
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The  collision  of  a  tight  money  policy  and 
an  overly  stimulative  fiscal  policy  has  driven 
interest  rates  to  crisis  levels. 

For  this  administration,  interest  rates 
carry  enormous  political  danger.  For  the 
rest  of  us,  they  carry  frustration  and  doubt. 
Unlike  inflation  rates  or  GNP  growth,  in- 
terest rates  are  tangible.  They  are  direct 
and  personal.  They  have  crippled  the  auto 
and  housing  industries— for  whom  the  cur- 
rent economic  condition  is  more  than  a 
"technical"  recession.  High  interest  rates 
are  now  rippling  through  all  sectors  of  the 
economy— affecting  everyone  from  a  young 
couple  trying  to  purchase  their  first  home 
to  a  small  businessman  trying  to  expand  his 
business. 

Despite  Administration  appeals  for  mas- 
sive capital  investment  to  match  the  prom- 
ise of  historic  tax  cuts,  the  private  sector 
still  lives  by  old  teachings.  It  still  only  be- 
lieves what  it  can  see.  It  still  bites  coins  to 
test  their  strength.  And  it  still  scowls  at 
sudden  contraditions  in  economic  policy. 

Business  and  financial  managers  no  longer 
accept  the  limp  excuse  that  past  presidents 
are  to  blame  for  today's  troubles.  Only  the 
most  fearless  are  willing  to  wager  on  the 
consistency— and  candor— of  this  Adminis- 
tration. 

After  watching  President  Carter  suffer 
the  charges  of  'inconsistent  economic  poli- 
cies", veteran  observers  have  begun  to  point 
the  same  finger  at  President  Reagan  and  his 
advisors.  And  not  without  reason. 

Less  than  two  months  after  signing  his 
historic  tax  cut  into  law.  the  President  an- 
nounced that  the  Administration  will  seek 
$3  billion  in  revenue  "enhancement"  meas- 
ures. In  plain  English,  they  want  to  raise  $3 
billion  in  revenue  for  1982— $22  billion  over 
the  next  three  years.  Over  night,  the 
supply-side  testament  according  to  St. 
Laffer  has  been  rewritten.  Now  the  sin  of 
taxation  is  OK— if  only  In  small  doses. 

David  Stockman,  the  high  priest  of  budget 
balancing,  asks  us  not  to  pay  strict  attention 
to  next  year's  $43  billion  deficit  target.  In- 
stead, he  wants  us  to  keep  our  eye  on  what 
he  calls  the  "trend  line"  of  federal  deficite. 
That's  not  a  case  of  inconsistency;  that's  a 
case  of  cynicism. 

After  months  of  waving  the  big  stick  of 
tight  monetary  policy— the  most  credible  in- 
dication to  business  that  the  Administration 
is  really  prepared  to  '"tough  it  out"— we  now 
hear  Donald  Regan  appealing  for  an  easing 
of  the  money  supply.  Add  to  that  official 
calls  for  a  return  to  the  gold  standard. 

After  actively  resisting  the  creation  of  All- 
Savers  certificates,  the  Administration 
jumped  on  the  band  wagon  at  the  last 
minute.  And  once  your  industry  got  the  go- 
ahead  to  offer  tax-free  certificates,  the 
Treasury  called  for  higher  passbook  inter- 
est—a position  since  reversed. 

But  for  all  the  contradictions  in  economic 
direction,  the  1981  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  is  a  reality— and  with  it.  the  All-Savers 
certificate.  Just  as  we  wonder  how  we  can 
ever  balance  the  budget  chasing  after  three- 
quarters  of  a  trillion  dollars  in  tax  cuts, 
there  is  a  serious  question  over  the  ultimate 
fate  of  All-Savers. 

The  All-Savers  tax  certificate  was  enacted 
as  a  stop-gap  measure— a  one-shot,  almost 
desperate  attempt  to  stem  the  flood  of  sav- 
ings into  high  interest  money  market  funds. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  bom- 
barded by  rumors  of  imminent  failures 
among  savings  and  loan  associations— some 
of  them  real.  In  the  end  we  approved  All- 
Savers,  despite  deep  doubts  about  its  cura- 
tive powers. 
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Much  of  dur  skepticUm  remains.  We  still 
have  no  proof  that  Ali-Savers  is  having 
much  effect  on  agKregate  savings.  We  Rtay 
well  have  oftly  encouraged  the  shift  of  de- 
posits from  one  account  to  another— from 
one  financial  institution  to  another. 

The  measjire  is  not  uniquely  helpful  to 
the  savings  ind  loan  Industry.  Equity  dictat- 
ed that  we  include  commercial  banks  and 
credit  union4  as  well. 

Most  of  tlie  benefit  of  All-Savers  is  flow- 
ing to  upp^-lncome  taxpayers  who  know 
how  to  maneuver  their  money  to  achieve 
the  highest  yield.  These  are  the  same 
people  who  benefit  the  most  in  other  areas 
of  the  Administration's  tax  cut  program. 

In  addition,  linkage  of  All-Savers  deposits 
to  loans  for  the  housing  industry  appears  to 
be  Ineffective. 

Perhaps  tl^e  only  real  benefit  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loans  from  the  All-Savers  certifi- 
cate is  the  ^argln  of  arbitrage.  As  invest- 
ment mana^rs.  you  know  that  this  is  the 
shortest  of  i  short-term  strategies,  and  no 
real  solutiot^  to  the  fundamental  long-term 
growth  problems  facing  the  unsettled  sav- 
ings community. 

Until  we  determine  the  fate  of  the  All- 
Savers  certiQcate.  you  will  remain  the  pris- 
oners of  sho^-term  investment.  And  that  is 
not  in  the  qest  long-range  interest  of  your 
industry  or  the  nation's  economy.  I  realize 
the  legislative  clock  is  running.  If  we  are  to 
encourage  responsible  long-term  savings  de- 
posits. Congfess  must  soon  begin  to  sort  out 
the  options.  { 

Without  duestion,  one  of  the  strongest 
factors  in  tne  debate  will  be  the  enormous 
drain  on  TTeasury  revenues  promised  by 
any  extension  of  the  All-Savers  certificate. 
In  a  sudden  jreversal  of  tax  philosophy,  the 
Administratibn  now  is  seeking  to  increase 
revenues— w^iich  hardly  suggests  their  sup- 
port for  a  m$lti-billion  dollar  extension. 

I  haven't  ^me  today  with  the  iinswer  to 
the  All-Save^  dilemma.  That  will  only  come 
after  long  discussions  with— among  others- 
Chairman  SJ  Germain  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. But  I  think  we  all  agree  that  our  ul- 
timate decision  must  provide  significant  In- 
centives to  Encourage  long-term  savings  in 
this  countryj  That  was  the  principal  goal  of 
the  tax  bUl.  JThat  remains  my  personal  com- 
mitment and  the  over-riding  objective  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  critical  need  for  capital  formation 
must  be  met— and  more  specifically,  we 
must  build  lufficient  long-term  savings  to 
relieve  the  enormous  pressure  on  the  capital 
markets.       | 

If  we  simpjy  let  the  deadline  pass  with  no 
alternative  Savings  plan,  we  only  throw 
open  the  flood  gates— with  no  control  as  to 
where  the  inaturlng  All-SaVers  deposits  will 
flow.  That  would  leave  you  In  1983  precisely 
where  you  w^re  earlier  this  year. 

If  we  do  n^t  choose  to  extend  the  present 
tax  exemption,  then  we  must  at  least  con- 
struct a  bridge  to  more  productive  invest- 
ments offered  by  financial  institutions. 

One  option  that  will  be  debated  would 
permit  All -Severs  deposits  to  be  rolled  over 
into  Individi^  Retirement  Accounts  (IRAs) 
which  have  long  been  a  stable  reserve  of 
savings.  I  fitst  proposed  the  expansion  of 
IRAs  earlier  Ithis  year  for  this  very  reason- 
to  increase  ihe  long-range,  dependable  re- 
serves available  to  savings  and  loans  and 
other  troubli  d  lending  institutions. 

I  ask  this  rital  industry  to  begin  examin- 
ing constru(tive  alternatives  to  the  Ail- 
Savers  certUicate,  recognizing  the  budget- 
ary constraints  under  which  we  wUl  be  oper- 
ating next  y(  ar.  Congress  will  be  sensitive  to 
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the  problem  of  dislntermediatlon  facing  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  if  maturing  All- 
Savers  deposits  are  not  retained  in  those  fi- 
nancial institutions  which  have  issued  such 
certificates.  However,  I  and  others  in  Con- 
gress will  be  looking  to  this  industry  for  less 
costly,  longer  range  policy  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  the  end,  it  is  you  who  carry  the  great- 
est obligation  to  see  good  savings  policy 
made  in  Washington.  In  the  end,  it  is  you 
who  must  sort  out  the  best  alternative  and 
then  sit  down  and  reason  with  those  of  us  in 
Congress.  Only  then  can  we  find  a  responsi- 
ble answer  to  guide  short-term  All-Savers 
de(>osits  into  long-term  Investments  that 
contribute  to  a  more  stable  and  healthy  eco- 
nomic climate. 

Malivstream  Democrats,  like  me,  are  grop- 
ing for  responses  like  this  to  the  Reagan 
economy  that  are  neither  bombastic  nor 
cynical.  We  want  his  plan  to  work  as  much 
as  he  does.  It  does  no  one  good  if  he  fails. 
Most  Democrats  are  willing  to  give  his  ini- 
tial budget  and  tax  cuts  a  chance  to  work.  I 
think  most  Democrats  are  willing  to  give 
President  Reagan  a  fairer  shake  than  the 
Republicans  gave  his  predecessor. 

For  the  moment,  we  will  stand  in  loyal  op- 
position—supporting the  President  when  we 
can,  confronting  him  when  we  must.  What 
was  done  last  summer  is  done.  The  cuts  are 
in  effect.  Any  proposals  for  change  or  roll- 
back must  come  from  Republicans. 

So  far.  Congressional  Republicans  are  re- 
luctant to  lead  another  assault  on  social 
programs.  So  far,  few  seem  eager  to  re-open 
the  tax  code.  Little  doubt  remains  that  the 
next  round  of  Reagan  economics  will  be 
given  a  much  tougher  trial  on  Capitol  Hill.« 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  KIASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  will  consider  amend- 
ments to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982.  When  the  final 
version  of  the  bill  is  approved,  its  pro- 
visions will,  to  a  very  significant 
extent,  determine  the  tenor  of  the 
NRC's  regulatory  oversight  of  the 
commercial  nuclear  industry. 

Together  with  our  colleague  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Moffett),  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  to 
strike  the  section  which  grants  the 
NRC  the  authority  to  grant  operating 
licenses  for  up  to  100  percent  of  power 
to  nuclear  reactors  before  important 
public  hearings  on  these  issues  have 
been  completed  or  even  begun. 

We  take  this  step  because  we  take 
seriously  the  lessons  of  Three  Mile 
Island.  In  the  words  of  the  NRC's  own 
post-TMI  study  of  what  led  to  the  Na- 
tion's most  serious  nuclear  accident  in 
1979,  'Insofar  £ls  the  licensing  process 
is  supposed  to  provide  a  publicly  acces- 
sible forum  for  the  resolution  of  all 
safety  issues  relevant  to  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  nuclear  plant, 
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it  is  a  sham."  By  curtailing  the  public 
hearing  process  through  rendering  its 
safety  deliberations  meaningless,  the 
temporary  operating  license  provision 
in  this  bill  turns  its  back  on  the  les- 
sons of  Three  Mile  Island. 

I  do  not  make  this  charge  lightly. 
Several  members  of  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  Eind  a  number  of  its 
top  officials  share  my  reservations. 

NRC  Commissioner  Victor  Gilinsky 
has  said: 

The  interim  full  power  license  proposal 
would  undermine  the  hearing  process  *  •  •  I 
think  it  is  a  terrible  mistake  for  the  nuclear 
industry  to  put  too  much  pressure  on  this 
agency  to  grant  licenses  quickly. 

NRC  Commissioner  Peter  Bradford 
has  warned: 

Authorizing  full  power  operation  pending 
final  resolution  of  safety  matters  would 
make  the  NRC's  licensing  proceedings 
appear  a  sham. 

These  warnings  have  been  echoed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  NRC  Atomic 
Safety  and  Licensing  Appeals  Board 
Panel,  Alan  Rosenthal.  9-year  veteran 
NRC  regulatory  official.  In  June, 
Rosenthal  told  the  President's  Nuclear 
Safety  Oversight  Committee: 

I  strongly  oppose  the  issuance  of  full- 
power  licenses  while  the  adjudicatory  hear- 
ings are  still  under  way.  It  would  be  entirely 
destructive  of  any  public  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  process.  The  suspicion 
would  be  abroad,  and  I  think  correctly  so, 
that  the  adjudicatory  process  would  be  a 
sham. 

It  is  true  that  this  bill  sets  an  Initial 
low-power  (5-percent  of  full-power) 
limit  on  the  temporary  operating  li- 
cense. But  let  us  understand  clearly 
that  for  the  2  years'  duration  of  this 
authorization  bill,  the  NRC  will  he 
free  to  grant  at  the  second  stage  of 
the  interim  license  proceedings  per- 
mission to  operate  the  reactor  at  full 
power  before  the  conduct  or  conclu- 
sion of  public  hearings. 

The  nuclear  industry  wants  to  rail- 
road this  rewriting  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  through  Congress  in  a 
cloud  of  misleading  allegations  about 
nuclear  plant  licensing  delays.  This 
propaganda  campaign  has  been  dis- 
credited by  a  major  report  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, following  hearings  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Moffett).  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  review  this  report  (No.  97- 
277)  titled  "Licensing  Speedup,  Safety 
Delay:  NRC  Oversight."  This  report  is 
a  comprehensive  indictment  of  the 
theme  of  the  nuclear  industry  lobby: 
that  meaningful  public  participation 
and  thorough  NRC  licensing  board 
scrutiny  are  expendable  luxuries  unre- 
lated to  safety.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

In  this  regard,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  the  views  of  NRC  Commis- 
sioner Bradford,  presented  on  March 
31,  1981,  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Regulation.  In  his 
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remarks  are  found  an  eloquent  de- 
fense of  the  importance  of  public 
hearings  as  an  integral  part  of  the  nu- 
clear regulatory  process.  Contunission- 
er  Bradford's  remarks  follow: 

I  want,  however,  to  speak  a  moment  on 
the  importance  of  the  hearing  process  itself, 
to  respond  briefly  to  the  question  of  just 
why  we  undertake  these  time-consuming  in- 
quiries that  are  sometimes  imprecise  and 
often  expensive.  If  we  are  to  tamper  with 
them  without  doing  violence  to  their  pur- 
pose and  their  benefits— real  and  potential— 
we  must  remind  ourselves  just  what  the 
purposes  and  the  benefits  are.  To  do  so  com- 
prehensively would  be  a  major  undertaking, 
but  I  want  at  least  to  attempt  a  sketch  this 
morning. 

The  fact  is  that  nuclear  power  is  a  unique- 
ly favored  industry  in  t«nns  of  its  relation- 
ship to  local  fears  and  concerns.  All  of  the 
operating  plants  and  all  of  the  planU  whose 
"delays"  we  are  concerned  about  were  ex- 
empted by  the  preemptive  sections  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  from  any  sort  of  state  or 
local  regulation  of  a  radiation  hazard  that 
could  force  the  plant's  neighbors  to  evac- 
uate their  homes  or  that  could— in  the  most 
unlikely  case— render  those  homes  unin- 
habitable for  decades.  In  terms  of  basic 
American  traditions  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment, this  was  a  breathtakingly  radical 
step— one  that  could  probably  only  have 
been  taken  in  an  era  in  which  public  faith  in 
the  benign  omniscience  of  the  federal  gov- 
ertunent  ran  much  higher  than  it  does 
today. 

Furthermore,  as  if  preemption  weren't 
enough,  the  two-step  licensing  process  post- 
poned the  hearing  of  many  serious  safety 
questions  until  the  operating  license  hear- 
ings—after the  plant  was  already  built  and 
an  immense  financial  and  social  commit- 
ment made  to  its  operation.  While  even  the 
more  enlightened  represenUtives  of  the  in- 
dustry would  prefer  more  thorough  con- 
struction permit  hearings  today,  the  fact  is 
that  the  historic  process  was  set  up  to  suit 
the  needs  of  a  rapidly  developing  technolo- 
gy, and  the  plants  in  the  operating  license 
hearings  today  received  construction  permit 
reviews  that  were  not  only  pre-Three  Mile 
Island,  but  that  were  often  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  equivalent  to  a  lick 
and  a  promise. 

Against  this  background,  the  NRC  hear- 
ing process  can  be  understood  as  the  federal 
side  of  two  bargains.  First,  all  effective  state 
and  local  scrutiny  of  radiation  hazard  was 
preempted,  but  those  concerns  could  be 
raised  and  examined  in  depth  in  federal 
hearings.  Second,  plans  could  be  built  on 
the  basis  of  relatively  flimsy  construction 
permit  reviews  on  the  understanding  that  at 
least  the  operating  license  review  and  hear- 
ing be  thorough.  While  the  proposals  before 
you  today  can  be  reconciled  with  these  com- 
mitments, others  now  under  discussion  in 
the  Conmiission  and  in  parts  of  the  Con- 
gress would  welsh  on  both  of  these  commit- 
ments by  making  the  hearing  process  even 
more  of  a  sham  in  terms  of  effective  safety 
review  than  it  is  today. 

We  look  to  public  hearings  to  serve  two 
purposes.  They  should  provide  a  strong  and 
skeptical  independent  check  on  the  NRC's 
internal  reviews,  and  they  provide  the  only 
avenue  for  citizens  to  resolve  concerns 
about  a  new  and  serious  hazard  being  intro- 
duced into  their  communities.  When  we  talk 
of  "streamlining  "  them,  we  must  keep  these 
purposes  and  the  bargains  that  underlie 
them  in  mind.* 
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•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Veter- 
ans Day,  which  will  soon  be  upon  us,  is 
a  time  to  reflect  on  the  contributions 
made  by  our  servicemen  and  women  to 
the  United  States.  These  contributions 
are  more  than  the  victories  of  the  bat- 
tlefield in  defense  of  our  Nation.  They 
include  a  spirit  which  brings  respect  to 
the  United  States  at  home  and  abroad, 
for  services  aimed  at  insuring  peace 
and  protection  of  the  free  world. 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention 
to  one  man  who  characterizes  this 
spirit  of  selfless  service.  Col.  William 
Merle  Delaney  contributed  20  years  of 
his  life  to  the  defense  of  this  Nation, 
enough  for  any  man  to  seek  the  com- 
forts of  retirement.  Yet,  Colonel  De- 
laney continues  to  serve  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, in  many  capacities,  in  the  Mary- 
ville  commimity. 

The  people  of  Maryville  appreciate 
these  contributions  in  both  the  local 
and  national  realms.  They  will  honor 
him  Sunday,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportimity  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  of  so  many  others,  in  saying 
thank  you  to  Colonel  Delaney  for  his 
tireless  dedication. 

William  Merle  Delaney  grew  up  in 
Harriman  and  Maryville.  Tenn.  as  the 
oldest  of  six  children.  As  a  boy  he  re- 
vealed the  traits  which  would  earn 
him  respect  throughout  the  world.  His 
leadership  and  competitive  spirit  were 
apparent  in  athletics,  as  he  played 
football,  basketball,  and  baseball  in 
high  school  and  college.  At  18.  he  was 
the  first  enlistee  in  Blotmt  County's 
National  Guard  unit.  Before  the  imit 
was  mobilized  for  World  War  II,  he 
worked  as  a  foreman  in  ALCOA'S 
powder  plant.  At  35.  he  was  called 
upon  to  defend  his  country,  and  left 
Maryville  as  Commander  of  the  191st 
Field  Artillery  Battalion. 

Colonel  Delaney 's  military  career  is 
marked  with  decorations  and  honors. 
He  fought  in  the  South  Pacific  as 
Commander  of  the  181st  Field  Artil- 
lery in  the  Second  World  War.  During 
this  service,  he  received  the  Bronze 
Star.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  the  Bronze 
Star,  and  the  Silver  Star.  Following 
the  war  he  was  appointed  command- 
ing officer  of  the  New  Orleans  Army 
Air  Base  and  New  Orleans  Personnel 
Center.  Prom  May  1948  until  February 

1952.  he  was  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army  at  the  Pentagon.  At  this 
time  Colonel  Delaney  took  part  in  the 
Second  Arctic  Orientation  Tour  which 
traveled  to  the  North  Pole. 

In  July  1952,  after  a  brief  tour  of 
duty  in  Yokohoma,  Japan,  he  was  sent 
to  Korea,  where  he  served  until  May 

1953.  He  was  promoted  to  full  Colonel 
August  3.  1953.  He  taught  for  3  years 
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at  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  in 
Norfolk,  and  was  then  assigned  to  the 
Army  Headquarters  in  Orleans, 
France  for  3  years.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  July  1960  as  Com- 
mander of  the  XII  Army  Corps,  Geor- 
gia, sector,  serving  imtil  he  retired  Sep- 
tember 1,  1961. 

At  each  of  the  sites  Col.  Merle  De- 
laney has  been  assigned,  he  has  been 
recognized  and  honored.  He  received  a 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  from  Syng- 
man  Rhee  for  service  in  Korea.  He  was 
given  the  32d  degree  Mason's  award  by 
the  Supreme  Conseil  De  France,  and 
made  an  honorary  citizen  of  Germany, 
while  on  duty  in  Europe.  The  city  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  awarded  him  with  the  key 
to  the  city.  These  honors  show  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  Colonel  Delaney 
has  gained  from  people  throughout 
the  world. 

Colonel  Delaney,  however,  was  not 
content  to  rest  on  these  laurels.  Upon 
returning  to  Maryville.  his  military 
service  was  replaced  by  community 
service.  He  has  been  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Maryville.  a  director  of  the  Red  Cross 
for  6  years,  and  a  director  of  the 
Green  Meadow  Country  Club.  His 
leadership  qualities  have  stood  out  in 
the  chairmanships  of  many  Maryville 
service  groups.  He  served  as  director  of 
the  Blount  County  Civil  Defense  for  6 
years  and  was  elected  president  of  the 
Tennessee  Civil  Defense  Association  in 
1967. 

Since  November  22,  1967,  Col.  Merle 
Delaney  has  been  chairman  of  the 
housing  authority  in  Maryville.  In  his 
years  at  the  helm  of  the  authority,  he 
has  taken  charge  in  providing  needed 
low-rent  housing  for  the  community. 
He  has  wisely  used  urban  renewal 
funds  to  promote  neighlwrhood  devel- 
opment and  modernize  the  city. 

These  accomplishments  of  his  mili- 
tary and  civilian  careers  are  but  a 
small  sampling  of  the  work  Colonel 
Merle  Delaney  has  done  and  the  serv- 
ice he  has  provided.  His  devotion  to 
the  youth  of  this  country,  a  product  of 
his  military  service  and  the  training  of 
yoimg  men,  was  revealed  in  his  efforts 
to  provide  funding  for  the  Laurel  Lake 
Youth  Camp.  As  the  representative  of 
the  Maryville  Kiwanls  Club  he  was 
able  to  make  funds  available  for  im- 
provements of  the  facilities  at  the 
youth  camp. 

A  past  president  of  the  camp  ex- 
pressed the  opinions  of  many  citizens 
when  he  said,  "It  was  through  the  un- 
tiring efforts,  persistence,  and  hard 
work  of  our  board  members,  especially 
Col.  Merle  Delaney,  who  with  great 
vision  and  total  dedication,  made  the 
youth  camp  an  attractive  and  enjoy- 
able place  for  the  citizens  of  Blount 
County  to  use.  Colonel  Delaney's  prin- 
cipal strength  is  his  superb  ability  to 
deal  with  people.  Extremely  affable, 
his    warmth    and    personality    solves 
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the  appearance  of  set- 
ant^environmental  tone  for  his 
Mr.    Klobuchar 
those  of  us  who  are  con- 
he  conservation  of  Ameri- 
resources   may   wish   to 
more  on  Reagan  environ- 
polities  and  less  on  the  actions 
Presijdential  appointee. 

one  of  a  number  of  ad- 
appointees  who  seem  to 
disdain  for  environmental  laws 


jist 


Klobuchar's    words,    Jim 
vie^i^s  are  no  more  or  less  de- 
Reagan's  own." 
Mr.  Klobuchar's  column 
in  the  Record: 
Minneapolis  Star.  Oct.  21.  1981] 
Vasting  Energy  on  Watt 
Jim  Klobuchar) 


(lly . 


energy  being  spent  over 

of  James  G.  Watt  as  the 

both  by  his  critics  and 

is    absorbing    but    largely 


Reagan's  creature  and  his 

He  Is  described  as  ferociously 

intelleetually  brilliant— one 

said  in  all  seriousness  that  if 

a  mistake  he  did  it  deliber- 

doubt  he  is  all  of  that. 

secretary  of  Interior,  however,  he 

himself  and  administering  his 

way  Reagan  wants  him  to. 

that    left    unchallenged,    he 

much  of  what  we  now  call  the 
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public's  sanctuaries  and  resources  to  the  ex- 
tractors of  Industry  who  used  to  pay  Watt's 
salary,  and  whose  vision  of  America  is  prac- 
tically interchangeable  with  Reagan's. 

If  you  are  not  thrilled  by  this  prospect.  I 
want  to  advise  you  today  that  you  have  Just 
been  consigned  to  that  body  of  citizens  who 
are  malicious,  unfair  and  extremist. 

For  this  revelation  we  are  Indebted  to  the 
Republican  congressman  from  Utah.  Dan 
Marriott,  in  whose  mind  James  Watt  clearly 
Is  a  white-cloaked  crusader  riding  intrepidly 
Into  the  woods  to  protect  the  Ood-ordalned 
rights  of  the  mining  and  oil  companies  and 
the  timber  cutters. 

Marriott  delivered  his  remarks  as  part  of 
the  Washington  response  to  the  arrival  of 
more  than  a  million  signatures  on  a  petition 
asking  for  Watts  removal. 

The  signatures  were  presented  at  a  rally 
organized  by  the  Sierra  Club.  It's  objective 
was  to  demonstrate  the  broad  discomfort 
and  alarm  that  exists  In  the  country  today 
over  Watts  plain  intent  (actually  Reagan's) 
to  reverse  a  20-year  consensus  In  this  coun- 
try that  the  earth's  environment  Is  worth 
protecting. 

One  of  Watt's  acolytes  reacted  to  the  rally 
predictably.  He  described  it  as  a  'SOs-type 
Vietnam  demonstration  with  50  kids  made 
to  look  like  thousands." 

That  put  it  all  Into  a  nice  and  tidy  pack- 
age. The  people  who  are  opposing  Watt  are 
recycled  hippies.  They  probably  have  B.O. 
and  are  snorting  something  awful.  If  you 
look  closely,  they  probably  hold  their  wrists 
sort  of  limp  and  just  don't  seem.  well,  very 
robust  and  American. 

The  senator  from  Miruiesota,  David 
Durenberger.  who  Is  a  Republican  and 
rather  robust  and  also  an  environmentalist, 
objected. 

He  asked  the  Watt  spokesman  to  apolo- 
gize, but  this  request,  while  no  doubt  in  ear- 
nest, was  irrelevant.  Durenberger  should 
have  directed  it  to  the  whole  envirormien- 
tallst-baiting  crowd  that  Reagan  and  Watt 
have  dragged  into  the  Interior  Department, 
because  the  acolyte's  remarks  represent  the 
official  picture  of  the  public's  protest. 

"The  people  who  traveled  to  Washington 
represent  1.1  million  Americans,  and  prob- 
ably millions  more,  who  have  the  Impres- 
sion of  a  secretary  of  the  Interior  who  is 
subverting  his  authority."  Durenberger  said. 
It  represents,  among  other  things,  not 
only  the  distrust  of  conservation  grou[>s  like 
the  Sierras  and  millions  of  unaffiliated 
friends  of  the  earth  but  such  a  totally  un- 
dreamy  organization  as  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation. 

The  federation  is  appalled  by  Watt,  and  It 
should  be.  Left  without  surveillance,  he 
would  inflict  damage  on  watersheds  and 
wildlife  that  go  directly  to  the  federation's 
deepest  concerns. 

When  you  peel  away  all  of  his  missionary 
urges,  what  this  man  wants  to  do  in  his 
"multiple  use"  of  American  public  lands  is 
to  exploit  every  inch  and  grain  that  can  be 
exploited  by  every  device  in  his  bureaucratic 
handbook.  If  there's  a  law  to  protect  the 
land,  throw  it  out  or  dodge  it.  If  people  pro- 
test, call  them  hippies.  If  there's  an  agency 
to  slow  the  devastating  stripping  of  land  by 
the  Western  mining  Industry,  emasculate 
the  agency. 
Enter  Marriott. 

James  Watt,  he  said,  "has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  what  I  consider  to  be  unfair  and  ma- 
licious attacks  by  several  groups  of  extreme 
environmentalists  since  taking  office." 
You  have  now  been  thoroughly  identified. 
But  Watt  is  fundamentally  Reagan's  light- 
ning rod  on  these  issues.  His  views  are  no 
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more  or  less  destructive  than  Reagan's  own. 
In  ways  that  cannot  be  seriously  disputed, 
the  country  made  a  recognition  more  than  a 
decade  ago  that  It  was  In  danger  of  eroding 
and  ruining  something  precious  and  Ir- 
replaceable—that It  was.  In  fact,  threatening 
Its  very  survival  If  It  continued  to  listen  to 
people  who  Insisted  we  had  to  have  growth 
at  all  costs. 

Those  voices  are  now  In  Washington. 

And  if  you  object,  you  are  malicious  and 
an  extremist.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  R.  M. 
"BEN"  TUCKER 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  late  R.  M. 
"Ben"  Tucker,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Chilton  County  News,  who  was  in- 
ducted into  the  Alabama  Newspaper 
Hall  of  Honor  on  October  10,  1981. 

Each  year  two  nominees  are  selected 
for  induction  into  the  Hall  of  Honor 
which  was  established  in  1958  to  rec- 
ognize the  achievements  of  former 
newspaper  men  and  women  in  Ala- 
bama. 

Not  many  people  achieve  the  meas- 
ure of  admiration  and  respect  that  the 
late  R.  M.  "Ben"  Tucker  enjoyed.  He 
earned  that  admiration  and  respect 
because  he  genuinely  cared  about 
people  and  about  the  welfare  of  his 
community. 

He  was  a  rarity— a  man  who  had  the 
vitality  and  know-how  to  be  extremely 
effective  in  getting  things  done,  yet 
warmth  and  sensitivity  that  made  him 
a  beloved  leader. 

Ben,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chilton  County  News  from  1942  to 
1965,  becomes  the  47th  newspaper 
editor  to  be  enshrined  in  the  Hall  of 
Honor.  He  joins  his  father  Mark  L. 
Tucker,  lifetime  newspaperman  and 
publisher  from  1938  to  1942  and  in- 
ducted in  1975,  as  one  of  only  two 
father/son  teams  in  the  Hall  of 
Honor. 

Ben  Tucker  was  bom  in  Paris,  Ark., 
in  1905  and  qualifies  for  the  Hail  of 
Honor  because  of  his  experience  with 
such  weekly  newspapers  as  the  Ash- 
vlUe  Aegis,  the  Wetumpka  Herald,  the 
Oneonta  Southern  Democrat  and  the 
Chilton  County  News.  Under  his  lead- 
ership the  News  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  State's  more  innovative  newspa- 
pers and  that  resulted  in  a  number  of 
Alabama  Press  Association  better 
newspaper  awards  over  the  years. 
While  he  was  editor  and  publisher  the 
News  became  one  of  the  first  papers  to 
convert  from  the  six-column  to  seven- 
column  format.  At  the  same  time,  the 
News  was  one  of  the  first  weekly 
papers  in  Alabama  to  convert  to  flush- 
left  heads. 
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To  go  along  with  a  good  looking  and 
easily  read  newspaper,  Ben  Tucker 
also  used  his  writing  talents  to  the 
paper's  best  advantage.  He  was  a 
skilled  and  sensitive  writer  and  his 
column  ""Folks  and  Things  About 
Town"  was  popular  with  News  sub- 
scribers. He  was  active  in  civic  affairs, 
becoming  a  charter  member  of  the 
Clanton  Lions  Club  and  served  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Chilton 
County  Democratic  Party  for  9  years. 
Tucker  was  also  a  member  of  the  Clan- 
ton  Red  Cross  and  served  as  a  church 
schoolteacher  in  the  Clanton  First 
Methodist  Church  where  he  was  a 
member. 

As  an  editor.  Tucker  was  popular 
within  the  community  and  while  he 
was  not  noted  as  a  controversial  edito- 
rial writer  he  would  take  a  stand  and 
work  for  something  he  believed  in.  He 
is  credited  with  helping  sell  the  1-cent 
sales  tax  for  school  buildings  in  the 
early  fifties.  The  tax  passed  and  today 
provides  funds  for  the  construction 
and  upkeep  of  schoolhouses  for  Chil- 
ton's students,  making  Chilton  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  State  in  that  regard. 

Myrtle  Tucker,  widow  of  the  late  R. 
M.  "Ben"  Tucker  now  resides  in  Mont- 
gomery, as  does  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
James  Andrews— Carolyn.  Their  other 
two  children  reside  in  Chilton  County, 
Mrs.  L.  R.  West,  Sr.— June— in  Clan- 
ton, and  Bob  Tucker  in  Verbena,  who 
is  the  current  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Chilton  County  News. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
since  the  Tucker's  took  over  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Chilton  County  News  in 
1939  there  have  been  well  over  2,000 
consecutive  weeks  of  publication  with- 
out missing  an  Issue.  This  devotion  to 
the  American  work  ethic  is  just  out- 
standing. 

R.  M.  "Ben"  Tucker's  life  should 
serve  as  a  memorial  to  him  for  all  the 
time  in  Clanton.  Chilton  County,  and 
the  State  of  Alabama,  for  he  truly  de- 
voted it  to  serving  the  people  that  he 
loved  and  cared  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an  honor 
for  me  to  share  this  tribute  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Ben  Tucker  was  a  fine  gentle- 
man, truly  deserving  of  being  inducted 
into  Alabama's  Hall  of  Honor.* 


REFLECTIONS  ON  EUROPEAN 
MONETARY  DECLINE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  for  Monetary  Research 
and  Education.  Inc.,  recently  pub- 
lished a  one-page  description— October 
1981— in  its  newsletter,  of  what  has 
happened  in  Europe  since  World  War 
I  written  by  Raoul  Audouin.  It  is  a 
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very  lucid  description  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  European  society  as  a  result 
of  the  cheapening  of  its  currency  and 
the  resultant  effect  on  society,  the 
family,  and  values  in  European  socie- 
ty. It  is  too  short  a  piece  to  describe  all 
the  reasons  this  rot  set  in,  and  who 
might  have  been  culpable  in  creating 
this  situation:  but,  it  does  accurately 
describe  the  situation  in  Europe  and  if 
the  piece  is  read  carefully,  it  points 
out  lessons  for  the  United  States 
where  the  course  of  disease  is  not 
quite  so  far  advanced.  I  commend  it  to 
the  careful  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Replections  on  e:ubopean  Monktary 
Decline 
(By  Raoul  Audouin) 

The  increasing  preference  for  security 
over  liberty  denotes  a  pathological  phenom- 
enonon  closely  connected  with  the  growth 
of  welfare  policies.  If  civilization  is  to  be 
safeguarded,  a  disease  we  must  cure  is  the 
blind  ignorance  of  people  at  large,  and  poli- 
ticians in  particular,  of  the  solidarity  of  in- 
dividual freedom,  market  liberties  and 
progress,  both  as  notions  and  action 
through  Institutions. 

When  did  we  catch  the  disease?  In  my 
opinion,  our  intellectual  and  moral  decay  as 
citizens  was  bom  of  a  political  nature  even 
before  the  advent  of  the  welfare  state.  The 
Initial  decline  started  with  World  War  I. 

I  was  a  schoolboy  when  The  Great  War 
broke  out.  When  it  was  over.  French  chil- 
dren still  learned  arithmetic  mainly  to  solve 
problems  of  simple  and  compound  interest. 
They  were  stUl  Uught  that  putting  aside 
monthly  a  portion  of  one's  revenue,  howev- 
er small,  was  a  virtue  rewarded  by  growing 
freedom,  social  ascension,  and  a  hope  for 
decent  old  age.  But  their  parents,  and  later 
on  the  children  themselves,  experienced  the 
disturbing  phenomenon  of  "'la  vie  chere". 
higher  prices  and  dwindling  purchasing 
power  of  their  savings. 

Another  heavy  blow  to  the  traditional 
mentality  came  from  the  protracted  enlist- 
ment as  combatants  of  nearly  all  young  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  the  employment  of 
women  in  the  war  Industries,  aind  the  dread- 
ful decimation  of  mature  generations.  The 
family  could  no  longer  be  a  sure  pillar  of 
sound  education,  safety  and  mutual  assist- 
ance. Nobody,  then,  could  object  to  family 
allowances  and  pensions  to  widows,  orphans, 
veterans  and  the  disabled.  Minimum  wages 
and  rent  ceilings  were  Introduced  under  the 
same  urge  to  help  victimized  families.  Self- 
sustenance  ceased  to  be  a  moral  duty  be- 
cause in  many  Instances  it  had  become  im- 
possible. If  the  state  could  provide  during 
war.  why  should  it  not  do  so  in  peace? 

In  addition,  there  were  gigantic  transfers 
of  paper  money  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
devastated  regions.  Paper  money  went 
adrift,  speculation  generated  daydream  for- 
tunes, and  gold  money  never  came  back  to 
the  housewife's  purse  for  daily  transactions 
(It  was  even  forbidden  to  refer  to  gold  in 
contracts).  People  discovered  the  "spiral  of 
wages  and  prices",  which  turned  democratic 
institutions  Into  a  wrestling  ring  for  unions 
and  pressure  groups,  with  government  as 
umpire.  From  then  on.  political  prepotence 
could  not  but  become  the  ultimate  goal  of 
clever  people  of  any  description. 

By  waging  total  war.  the  industrialized  na- 
tions which  had  been  on  the  uncertain  but 
ascending  road  to  Freedom  under  Law 
began  to  slide  down  the  slope  to  the  totali- 
tarian experiments  of  the  Thirties  and  to 
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the  Second  World  War.  Just  as  the  First 
Warhad  weakened  familial  and  patrimonial 
institutions  and  destroyed  the  sound  inter- 
national system  linking  natlorui  currencies, 
the  Second  completely  obliterated  the  dis- 
tinction between  real  "final"  money  and 
monetized  liabilities.  The  need  for  artificial 
security  Intensified  and  faith  In  Govern- 
ment grew  apace.  Together,  they  begat  the 
welfare  state. 

We  ought  probably  to  pay  more  attention 
to  a  great  teaching  of  Hayek:  that  men  are. 
and  will  long  remain.  Ignorant  of  the  con- 
crete working  of  a  free  cosmos,  and  that  the 
greatest  measure  of  freedom,  prosperity  and 
security  can  only  flow  from  good  habits,  the 
rationale  of  which  we  seldom  can  explain.  I 
think  that  metallic  money,  freely  converti- 
ble at  market  price  everywhere,  was  a  good 
habit  of  high  socl&l  and  educational  value 
and  I  believe  the  sooner  we  de-nation&lize 
money,  the  better.* 


VETERANS  DAY 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
morning  of  November  11,  1918,  the 
Allied  forces  in  Europe  signed  an  armi- 
stice with  Grermany.  which  brought  an 
end  to  the  First  World  War.  Upon 
hearing  the  news,  Americans  every- 
where exploded  into  celebration. 
There  were  songs  and  tears,  dancing  in 
the  streets,  parades,  and  solemn  pray- 
ers of  thankfulness.  Since  that  time. 
Novemt>er  11  has  been  pr(x;laimed  as 
Veterans  Day  and  observed  across  the 
country  to  honor  those  individuals 
who  have  fought  for  the  freedom  of 
people  everywhere. 

The  importance  and  meaning  of  Vet- 
erans Day  must  not  be  forgotten.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Forces,  I  am  filled  with  a  sense  of 
pride  when  I  reflect  on  the  sacrifices 
that  our  veterans  and  their  families 
made  to  protect  our  ideals  and  free- 
doms. Frequently,  we  take  our  rights 
as  Americans  for  granted. 

Veterans  Day  salutes  Americans  who 
fought  in  foreign  wars,  for  their  cour- 
age and  unselfish  giving.  Their  sacri- 
fices represent  the  highest  devotion  a 
member  of  this  great  Nation  can  have. 
Veterans  stand  proud  as  an  invaluable 
segment  of  our  society.  I  would  like  to 
voice  my  thanks  to  these  great  Ameri- 
cans and  pay  a  special  tribute  to  them 
on  Veterans  Day,  November  ll.» 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF 
1954 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
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address  what  I  believe  is  somewhat  of 
a  technical,  unintended  problem 
caused  byjsection  457  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1954.  This  legislation 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  technical  correc- 
tion to  section  457  since  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  had  Qongress  perceived  this  prob- 
lem when  ^irst  enacting  section  457  in 
1978  soma  effort  would  have  been 
made  to  civer  the  situations  this  bill 
should  rernedy. 

Section  ^57  was  enacted  by  Congress 
in  1978  (section  131  of  Public  Law  95- 
600.  92  Stat.  2763)  in  response  to  ques- 
tions raised  by  proposed  Treasury  reg- 
ulations which  dealt  with  nonqualified 
salary  reduction  deferred  compeasa- 
tion  arrangements.  Section  457  was 
adopted  to  j  clarify  the  taxation  of  ben- 
efits unde^  optional  salary  reduction 
arrangements  sponsored  by  State  and 
local  governments.  The  legislative  his- 
tory of  section  457  supports  my  view— 
and  I  was  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Coijimittee  when  it  acted  on 
this  issue— ithat  the  provision  was  not 
meant  to  address  the  regular  mandato- 
ry retirement  plans  maintained  by  the 
State  and  I6cal  goverments. 

Congress  wrote  section  457  into  the 
code  to  accomplish  two  things:  (a)  To 
establish  structural  requirements 
which  deferred  compensation  salary 
reduction  p  lans  would  have  to  meet  to 
earn  favorable  taxation:  and  (b)  in  sec- 
tion 457(e)  to  specify  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  sal  ary-reduction  plan  benefits 
which  failei  to  meet  the  structural  re- 
quirements 

Under  Inlemal  Revenue  Service  reg- 
ulations that  become  final  beginning 
in  1982,  if  a  plan  fails  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  an  eligible  State  de- 
ferred conpensation  plan,  section 
457(e)(1)  provides  that  compensation 
deferred  ur  der  such  a  plan  is  current- 
ly includible  in  a  participant's  income 
for  the  first  taxable  year  in  which 
there  is  no  substantial  risk  of  forfeit- 
ure—that i5,  upon  vesting.  However, 
Congress  pi-ovided  an  exception  from 
this  treatment  for  certain  plans  such 
as  qualified  section  401(a)  plans,  tax- 
deferred  annuity  plans,  et  cetera.  The 
Service  recognized  at  the  time  it  pro- 
mulgated tl  le  proposed  section  457  reg- 
ulations that  there  are  State  plans 
that  are  the  regular  retirement  plan  of 
the  State  biit  which  do  not  qualify  as 
an  eligible  State  deferred  compensa- 
tion plan  Kider  the  457(b)  structural 
requirements  and  which  do  not  come 
within  any  )f  the  exceptions  to  section 
457(e)(1).  Thus,  participants  in  these 
plans  would  appear  to  be  subject  to 
the  severe  t  ax  treatment  requiring  the 
inclusion  of  all  such  deferred  compen- 
sation incoE  le  in  taxable  income  imme- 
diately upoi  I  vesting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  harsh 
result  and  in  some  cases  is  one  which 
probably  gees  well  beyond  whot  Con- 
gress was  a  tempting  to  get  at  by  the 
adoption  of  section  457.  In  fact,  in  the 
preamble  t(    the  proposed  regulations 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Service  acknowl- 
edges that  it  is  unclear  whether  this 
result  was  intended.  The  reforms 
brought  about  by  section  457  were  an 
attempt  to  prevent  situations  where 
employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments could  defer  recognition  of 
income  through  optional  deferred 
compensation  agreements  with  their 
employers.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  in  no  way  weakens  that  reform. 
This  legislation  is  quite  narrowly 
drawn  and  provides  no  loophole  for 
the  kind  of  optional  deferred  compen- 
sation arrangements  limited  by  the 
1978  act. 

The  problem  with  the  1978  provision 
came  to  my  attention  when  the  regu- 
lar, mandatory  exclusive  retirement 
plan  of  the  Texas  State  judges  ap- 
peared not  to  be  excluded  from  the 
section  457(e)(1)  penalties.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  State  judges 
plan  was  just  the  type  of  plan  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  acknowl- 
edged was  an  unintended  victim  of  the 
breed  language  of  present  law  section 
457.  The  bill  I  am  authorizing  would 
add  to  the  exceptions  from  section 
457(e)(1)  State  judicial  plans  that  are 
the  regular,  exclusive,  and  mandatory 
plan  for  service  as  an  elected  State 
judge.  The  bill  would  not  allow  addi- 
tional, optional  contributions  by 
judges  that  would  affect  includible 
compensation. 

Since  I  believe  that  this  legislation  is 
essentially  a  technical  correction  to 
the  1978  provision,  and  is  in  no  way  in- 
tended to  carve  out  a  "safe  harbor"  for 
newly  adopted  plans,  I  have  included  a 
limitation  in  the  proposed  exception 
clause  that  would  apply  the  exception 
to  only  those  plans  continuously  in  ex- 
istence since  December  31,  1978.  the 
point  after  which  section  457  became 
effective.  Again,  in  light  of  the  techni- 
cal correction  nature  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  gen- 
erally effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1978. 

One  final  point  involves  the  require- 
ment in  the  exception  clause  that 
would  be  added  by  the  bill  defining  a 
qualified  State  judicial  plan  as  one 
which  at  all  times  during  the  taxable 
year  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
415.  My  intent  with  respect  to  this 
particular  limitation  is  to  set  a  limita- 
tion on  the  annual  t)enefits  under  a 
qualifying  plan  to  the  lesser  of 
$124,500  or  100  percent  of  the  partici- 
pant's average  compensation  for  his 
high  3  years.  This  would  be  an  annual 
test  of  the  plan  to  determine  whether 
in  fact  the  plan  has  violated  the  sec- 
tion 415  limitations.* 
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•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  13,  Donald  Kendall,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  at  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Pepsico,  delivered  a  speech  at  the  con- 
ference on  National  Priorities  at 
George  Washington  University  that 
refuted  many  of  the  unfair  and  prema- 
ture criticisms  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  program. 

Don  Kendall,  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  has  worked 
tirelessly  throughout  this  year  in  sup- 
port of  the  President.  In  this  speech 
he  delivers  an  analysis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  that  is  not  often 
heard.  I  commend  it  to  your  attention. 

President  Reagan's  EcoNoif  ic  Program: 

The  Untold  Story 

(By  Donald  M.  Kendall) 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morn- 
ing. I  would  like  to  congratulate  George 
Washington  University  and  Burson-Mar- 
steller  for  sponsoring  this  important  gather- 
ing of  representatives  from  government, 
business,  labor  and  academla  to  discuss  our 
nation's  economic  future. 

Listening  to  the  various  critical  comments 
about  the  President's  economic  recovery 
program,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  those  doing  the  criticizing  are  the  same 
ones  who  got  this  country  Into  the  economic 
mess  In  the  first  place.  And  they  are  criticiz- 
ing a  program  which,  for  the  most  part, 
hasn't  even  taken  effect. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  was  asked  here 
this  morning  to  present  the  business  point 
of  view  on  what  needs  to  be  done  to  rebuild 
America  In  the  1980s.  But  I'm  not  going  to 
do  that.  Instead.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
what  needs  to  be  done  from  the  point  of 
view  of  all  Americans— because  economic 
growth,  in  a  free  society  like  ours,  benefits 
all  people  and  all  economic  Interests. 

If  you  think  about  it,  broadly  based  eco- 
nomic progress  has  always  been  the  clue 
that  has  held  our  heterogeneous  society  to- 
gether. Thomas  Sowell  discovered  as  much 
In  his  brilliant  new  history  of  ethnic  Amer- 
ica. "The  rich  economic  opportunities  of 
this  country  have  made  fighting  over  exist- 
ing material  things  less  important  than  the 
expansion  of  output  for  all,  and  rewarded 
cooperative  efforts  so  well  as  to  make  it 
profitable  to  overlook  our  differences." 

There's  an  lmi>ortant  message  there:  Let's 
not  resign  ourselves  to  squabbling  over 
slices  of  the  existing  economic  pie.  We  can 
and  we  must  create  a  bigger  pie  so  that  the 
slices  for  all  Americans  grow  larger.  Instead 
of  saying  to  each  other,  "Give  me  more  of 
yours,"  let's  work  together  to  create  more  of 
ours. 

If  economic  progress  is  the  answer  to  our 
problems,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  It  is, 
then  it  is  easy  to  see  why  we  are  in  deep 
trouble  today.  When  I  assumed  the  chair- 
manship of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  April,  I  said  then  that  the  success  of  our 
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mission  to  rebuild  America  would  depend  on 
our  ability  to  address  two  critical  problems: 
declining  productivity  and  declining  U.S. 
competitiveness  In  world  markets. 

In  the  first  decades  following  World  War 
II,  our  economy  was  the  wonder  and  envy  of 
the  world.  Our  productivity  growth  aver- 
aged 3.2  percent  per  year.  But  by  the  end  of 
the  1960s,  our  productivity  growth  began  to 
taper  off.  For  the  last  three  years,  it  actual- 
ly declined— the  first  time  that  has  hap- 
pened since  we  started  measuring  our  eco- 
nomic performance  this  way  in  1909. 

There  is  a  clear  and  direct  link  between 
our  declining  productivity  growth  and  our 
declining  competitiveness  In  world  markets. 
It  used  to  be  that  exports  were  viewed  as 
little  more  than  the  spillover  production 
that  Americans  couldn't  consume.  That  atti- 
tude was  common  both  in  the  government 
and  the  business  community. 

But  thank  (3od  we  woke  up:  Exports 
aren't  a  luxury.  They're  a  necessity— an  In- 
tegral part  of  our  hopes  for  the  future— the 
hopes  of  business  and  labor. 

Nationwide,  one  out  of  every  eight  jobs  in 
manufacturing  and  one  of  every  four  in  ag- 
riculture is  supported  by  exports.  And  each 
additional  one  billion  dollars  in  new  orders 
translates  into  40,000  new  jobs. 

But  in  recent  years,  our  share  of  world 
markets  has  shrunk  from  21.3  percent  in 
1970  to  about  18  percent  in  1980.  In  1960, 
American  produced  half  of  all  the  cars  In 
the  world.  Today  we  produce  barely  more 
than  a  fifth.  After  World  War  II,  we  pro- 
duced roughly  half  of  the  world's  steel. 
Today— only  a  sixth.  Trade  deficits  seem 
like  old  hat  to  us  now,  don't  they?  Well,  the 
one  we  had  In  1971  was  our  first  trade  defi- 
cit of  the  20th  Century!  And  we  have  run 
almost  continuous  and  increasingly  large 
deficits  ever  since. 

Sagging  productivity  and  sagging  exports. 
These  deeply  rooted  problems  are  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  economic  aliments 
with  which  we  are  more  familiar:  double- 
digit  inflation,  persistent  unemployment 
and  sky  high  Interest  rates. 

WhPt  has  gone  wrong?  Have  our  workers 
grown  lazy?  Have  our  business  people  lost 
their  nerve?  Nonsense!  We're  still  the  most 
productive  people  in  the  world.  But  some- 
thing else  was  happening  during  those  same 
years  that  our  economy  began  Its  downward 
slide  from  unsurpassed  supremacy  to  no 
more  than  sixth  place  among  nations  in 
terms  of  per  capita  income. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  over  the  past 
10  years,  taxes  on  the  average  working 
American  have  increased  by  249  percent. 
The  federal  budget  more  than  tripled.  And 
the  hidden  price  tag  of  regulations  reached 
and  exceeded  $100  billion  for  consumers, 
not  to  mention  thousands  of  lost  jobs  for 
.  workers. 

In  other  words,  the  government  has  been 
getting  richer  while  the  people  have  been 
getting  poorer.  The  correlation  is  clear  and 
indisputable— if  not  to  all  the  so-called  ex- 
perts, then  at  least  to  a  broad-based  majori- 
ty of  Americans  in  last  fall's  elections.  The 
people  have  had  enough  of  a  government 
that  won't  stop  growing.  They  want  a  differ- 
ent course. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  results  of  the 
latest  Gallup  survey  commissioned  by  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  reveal  that  59 
percent  of  Americans  support  the  budget 
cuts  that  the  President  has  succeeded  in 
getting  through  Congress.  And  the  same 
survey  shows  that  a  majority  of  union  mem- 
bers- 54  percent— support  those  budget 
cuts.  What  Is  more,  a  plurality  of  union 
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members  want  additional  budget  cuts.  It  is 
clear  that  there  is  solid  support  for  what 
the  President  is  doing. 

Treasury  Secretary  Don  Regan  put  it  in  a 
nutshell  this  way:  "The  less  we  tax,  the 
more  we  can  save.  The  more  we  save,  the 
more  we  Invest.  The  more  we  Invest,  the 
more  we  can  produce.  The  more  we  produce, 
the  more  we  can  provide  for  everyone's  ben- 
efit." 

These  words  express  precisely  what  the 
President's  economic  recovery  program  is  all 
about:  To  slow  the  growth  of  government 
and  remove  the  economic  roadblocks  which 
threaten  the  American  dream  for  millions 
of  workers  and  their  families.  The  Presi- 
dent's tax  and  budget  bills  were  passed  by  a 
bipartisan  majority  in  Congress.  Various 
parts  of  this  program  were  supported  by 
Democratic  Senators  such  as  Moynihan, 
Glenn.  Sarbanes  and  Jackson,  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans. The  same  kind  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port was  evident  in  the  House.  Together, 
these  bills  represent  a  major  shift  In  eco- 
nomic policy  in  America— and  it  comes  not  a 
moment  too  soon. 

As  historic  as  they  are,  let's  put  the 
budget  and  tax  cuts  passed  so  far  into 
proper  perspective. 

We've  heard  a  lot  of  noise  recently  to  the 
effect  that  Ronald  Reagan  is  dismantling  50 
years  of  social  progress  by  cutting  five  per- 
cent from  the  1982  budget  increases 
planned  by  the  previous  administration. 
What  is  seldom  mentioned  is  that  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1982,  which  began  October 
1,  will  be  the  largest  In  our  history.  In  fact, 
unless  further  cuts  are  made,  it  will  still 
grow  by  $54  billion  over  the  1981  budget, 
and  by  $114  billion  over  the  1980  budget.  If 
that's  dismantling,  then  maybe  we  should 
spend  the  rest  of  our  time  here  reading  the 
dictionary. 

If  Jimmy  Carter  could  be  credited  with 
meeting  the  social  needs  of  our  people  In 
1980  with  a  $600  billion  budget,  why  can't 
we  do  it  today  with  $723  billion?  If  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  a  hero  with  a  Great  Society 
budget  in  1965  of  $118  billion,  of  which  40 
percent  was  spent  on  defense,  why  is 
Ronald  Reagan  a  villain  for  spending  over 
$700  billion,  of  which  just  27  percent  goes 
for  defense? 

The  charges  we  have  been  hearing  just 
don't  square  with  the  facts— and  the  only 
conclusion  we  can  draw  is  that  they  are  po- 
litically motivated.  The  federal  budget  has 
doubled  since  1975.  It  has  tripled  since  1970. 
Are  we  to  believe  that  not  one  single  dime 
can  be  cut  from  that  budget? 

In  his  Latx>r  Day  message.  Lane  Klrkland 
described  those  of  us  who  want  to  slow  the 
growth  of  govermnent  as  "suspicious  of  gov- 
ernment programs  to  feed  the  hungry,  edu- 
cate the  young,  secure  dignity  for  the  elder- 
ly, care  for  the  sick,  safeguard  the  rights  of 
minorities,  protect  consumers  and  defend 
the  envlrorunent  from  plunder. " 

He's  absolutely  right.  We  are  suspicious  of 
those  programs— not  because  we  object  to 
their  goals,  but  because  so  often  they  don't 
work.  We  are  suspicious,  along  with  most 
Americans,  when  we  read  of  a  study  of  gov- 
ernment poverty  programs  by  economist 
Walter  Williams.  He  figured  that  if  we  took 
all  the  money  spent  on  poverty  programs  at 
all  levels  of  goverrunent,  and  divided  it  up 
among  the  families  we  classify  as  poor,  we 
would  be  able  to  give  each  of  them  $40,000  a 
year.  Obviously,  our  needy  get  only  a  frac- 
tion of  that.  They  could  and  should  get 
more.  But  someone  is  taking  a  might  big  cut 
off  the  top.  And  both  the  taxpayers  and  the 
poor  are  suffering  for  it. 
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As  for  the  tax  cuts,  no  amount  of  rhetoric 
is  going  to  convince  working  Americans  that 
a  25  percent  tax  cut  is  bad  for  them— or 
that  indexing,  which  represent  permanent 
protection  from  inflation,  is  evil.  But  it 
won't  be  for  lack  of  trying.  We  are  told  that 
the  tax  cuts  are  going  to  big  business  and 
the  rich.  Yet.  the  the  $725  billion  in  taxes  to 
be  cut  by  1986,  individuals  will  get  $565  bil- 
lion and  business  $160  billion.  The  vast 
middle  class  of  America— working  America— 
now  pays  three-quarters  of  the  income  tax, 
and  they'll  get  three-quarters  of  the  tax 
relief.  The  average  worker  will  see  his  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  reduced  by  25  percent,  the 
marriage  penalty  cut,  the  child  care  credit 
Increased  and  the  personal  exemption  In- 
dexed for  inflation.  And  he  can  reduce  his 
federal  tax  another  $200  starting  in  1982  by 
putting  $20  a  week  into  an  individual  retire- 
ment account.  He  can  save  up  to  $2,000  per 
year  in  that  account  and  deduct  those  de- 
posits from  his  taxable  income. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  that  it  will  take 
some  time  for  the  effects  of  budgetary  disci- 
pline and  new  tax  incentives  to  flow 
through  our  economy.  No  one  ever  said  that 
this  new  course  would  be  quick  or  easy.  But 
I  am  at>solutely  convinced  that  we  are  on 
the  path  to  unleasing  a  new  era  of  economic 
prosperity  in  the  1980s. 

The  Reagan  economic  program  is  only  the 
beginning.  A  major  share  of  the  burden  for 
increasing  productivity  and  prosperity  now 
falls  on  the  business  community.  We've 
been  properly  complaining  for  years  that  If 
only  goverrunent  would  get  Itself  under  con- 
trol, and  remove  some  of  the  roadblocks, 
that  there  is  little  that  American  private  en- 
terprise cannot  accomplish.  Now  that  many 
of  the  disincentives  to  investment  and  ex- 
pansion are  being  removed,  it  is  time  for 
business  to  act.  And  I  am  confident  that  we 
wlU  act  as  the  measures  designed  to  spur 
capital  formation  take  effect. 

Recent  history  provides  a  good  example  of 
how  business  will  respond.  In  1978.  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  In  captial  gains  tax  rates  was 
enacted.  It  was  attacked  then  as  a  boondog- 
gle for  the  rich.  But  look  what  happened  to 
small  businesses  which  employ  100  workers 
or  less— businesses  which  account  for  more 
than  80  percent  of  all  new  jobs  created  in 
our  economy. 

In  1977,  under  the  old  law,  these  small 
companies  raised  Just  $42.6  million  in  equity 
capital.  The  number  of  companies  that  went 
public  and  issued  stock  for  the  first  time  to- 
taled 13.  But  this  year,  under  the  new  tax 
law,  $2.2  billion  wlU  be  raised,  with  348  com- 
panies going  public.  Even  Uncle  Sam  has 
come  out  all  right.  By  the  end  of  1981,  ac- 
cording to  preliminary  figures,  that  lower 
capital  gains  tax  rate  passed  in  1978  will  be 
generating  more  revenue  than  government 
was  getting  under  the  higher  rate. 

Business  will  respond  to  the  new  Incen- 
tives provided  by  the  President's  program— 
and  so  will  the  economy.  The  U.S.  Cham- 
ber's forecast  center  predicts  that  our  econ- 
omy will  be  weak  for  perhaps  the  remainder 
of  this  year.  But  1982  and  1983  promise  to 
be  years  of  accelerating  growth  in  the  GNP. 
a  rapid  increase  in  business  investment, 
lower  Inflation,  more  jobs,  rising  productivi- 
ty and,  yes,  falling  interest  rates.  In  fact, 
there  have  already  been  some  encouraging 
signs: 

Inflation,  while  still  too  high,  has  dropped 
25  percent  since  the  President  took  office.  It 
is  now  nmning  between  eight  and  nine  per- 
cent, below  last  year's  double-digit  pace. 

Interest  rates  have  begxm  a  noticeable  de- 
cline. 
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Just  one  ( if  the  measures  designed  to  spur 
savtngs.  AlJ-Savers  Certificates,  generated 
over  $15  bijlion  in  deposits  during  the  first 
few  days  of  iOctober  alone. 

The  percent  of  after-tax  income  saved  by 
Americans,  the  lowest  of  any  Industrial 
nation,  has  begun  an  Impressive  climb,  from 
4.3  percent  back  in  Jtmuary  to  an  estimated 
5.3  percent  today. 

How  man|-  newspaper  headlines  and  net- 
work news  reports  have  been  telling  this 
side  of  the  i^ory? 

Despite  t^iese  encouraging  signs,  there  Is 
still  a  great  deal  more  to  be  done  to  get  our 
economy  bafck  on  track. 

One  big  fight  the  U.S.  Chamber  and  the 
business  colnmunity  intend  to  wage  is  for 
regulatory  ifeform.  We  must  have  a  more  ra- 
tional approach  to  regulation  in  this  coun- 
try that  allows  us  to  pursue  those  worthy 
goals  withoi|t  costing  workers  their  jobs  and 
consumers  their  buying  power. 

Take  the  Clean  Air  Act.  for  example:  2.500 
pages  of  statutes  and  regulations  so 
wrought  wiih  confusion,  contradiction  and 
complexity  that  even  EPA  officials  them- 
selves donti  know  exactly  what  they  are 
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en  delayed  and  cancelled.  This 
has  meant  lAwer  productivity,  higher  prices, 
fewer  jobs  and  even— are  you  ready  for 
this — delays  In  cleaning  up  the  air. 

Make  no  rfjistake.  The  business  communi- 
ty believes  Just  as  strongly  as  anyone  that 
the  air  should  be  cleaned  up  and  the  envi- 
ronment protected.  I've  been  a  hunter,  fish- 
erman and  joutdoorsman  longer  than  I've 
been  a  businessman.  But  we  are  also  prob- 
lem solvers  |and  innovators,  and  you  can't 
tell  me  that  jwe  can't  move  toward  our  goals 
of  clean  air, {good  health  and  good  business 
all  at  the  s^e  time.  The  U.S.  Chamber  is 
now  workini  hard  to  convince  Congress  to 
pass  the  Cleui  Air  Act,  which  has  come  up 
for  renewal,  as  soon  as  possible— but  to  pass 
an  Act  that  will  work  better.  And  we  are 
being  joined  in  this  effort  by  the  nations 
governors,  mayors  and  a  number  of  labor 
unions  in  ret:ognition  of  our  common  inter- 
est. 

In  additior  to  regulatory  reform,  the  busi- 
ness community  will  take  the  lead  on  a 
number  of  jther  fronts  as  well.  We  are 
pushing  for  specific  legislation  to  help 
expand  our  ;xports.  Chief  among  these  ef- 
forts is  the  n  eed  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  export  trading  companies.  Toward  this 
end.  there  is  legislation  pending  which 
would  ease  »ncems  about  antitrust  laws 
and  allow  hanks  to  participate,  thereby 
bringing  bot  i  capital  and  international  ex- 
pertise. Thii  legislation  must  be  passed. 
There  are  m  are  than  20.000  small,  job-pro- 
ducing businesses  with  an  untapped  export 
potential  wrtlch  now  account  for  no  more 
than  10  per:ent  of  our  total  exports.  We 
need  incenti 'es  such  as  trading  companies 
to  bnng  more  small  businesses,  including 
servlce-orieni  ed  businesses,  into  internation- 
al markets. 

And  let's  not  forget  budget  control.  No 
one  should  have  been  surprised  by  the 
President's  c^l  for  additional  budget  cuts. 
The  federal  rovemment  has  been  spinning 
out  of  contro  I  for  decades,  and  it  is  going  to 
take  many  n  ore  cuts  before  we  bring  that 
budget  undei  control  and  in  balance.  I  am 
convinced  w^  can  do  that  and  still  provide 
the  essential!  for  those  less  fortunate  than 
we— as  long  t  s  the  bureaucrats  do  their  job 
and  cut  fat  ir  stead  of  services. 
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One  area  where  budget  control  needs  to 
be  exercised  Is  in  the  payment  of  overdue 
debts  owed  to  Uncle  Sam.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  figures  that  $175 
billion  is  now  owed  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. More  than  $25  billion  Is  either  delin- 
quent or  in  default.  Thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans have  left  unpaid  loans  made  to  them  in 
good  faith  by  us,  the  taxpayers— and  yet 
Uncle  Sam  turns  around  and  writes  tax 
refund  checks  to  many  of  these  same 
people. 

I'll  be  very  frank.  Business  must  take  a 
large  part  of  the  blame.  About  60  percent  of 
the  delinquent  debts  are  owned  by  business- 
es. This  is  an  intolerable  situation,  and  the 
U.S.  Chamber  strongly  supports  legislation 
to  crack  down  on  these  debtors. 

Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  new  fronts  on 
which  the  business  community  is  fighting  to 
rebuild  our  economy  in  the  1980s.  As  busi- 
ness people  we  are  ready  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge to  invest,  expand  and  create  jobs  pro- 
vided by  the  Reagan  economic  program. 

But  we  have  assumed  another  role  in 
recent  years,  the  responsibility  for  which 
resU  squarely  at  the  doorstep  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Thanks  to  the  ini- 
tiatives of  the  Chamber,  the  business  com- 
munity has  become  more  involved  in  the  po- 
litical process  than  ever  before  in  American 
history.  We  intend  to  expand  this  political 
activism  in  the  future.  And  we  make  no 
apologies  for  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  could  be  said  that 
business  has  finally  caught  on  to  what  orga- 
nized labor  has  realized  for  many  years: 
that  political  activism  is  a  necessary  and  le- 
gitimate tool  for  getting  our  message  across. 
Taking  labor's  lesson  to  heart,  business 
worked  hard  last  fall  to  elect  both  Republi- 
cans ^d  Democrats  to  Congress  who  be- 
lieve that  economic  prosperity  depends  on  a 
rejuvenated  private  sector.  And  we  worked 
hard  for  passage  of  the  President's  tax  and 
budget  bills  because  we  are  convinced  that 
they  are  in  the  best  interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  intend  to  continue  to  fight  in  the 
political  arena  for  the  many  remaining  re- 
forms that  are  necessary  to  rebuild  Amer- 
ica. 

I  don't  begrudge  for  one  second  the  right 
and,  yes,  even  the  responsibility  for  orga- 
nized labor  to  involve  itself  in  the  political 
process.  And  I  hope  they  would  acknowl- 
edge the  same  right  and  privilege  of  busi- 
ness to  do  the  same.  After  all,  isn't  that 
what  our  democracy  is  all  about? 

As  business  managers  and  political  activ- 
ists, we  have  reason  to  be  optimistic  about 
the  prospects  for  our  country  and  our  econ- 
omy in  the  1980s.  As  managers,  we  will  re- 
spond in  a  big  way  to  the  challenge  put  to 
us  in  the  form  of  new  incentives  to  expand, 
retool  and  rebuild.  As  political  activists,  we 
are  more  committed  than  ever  to  draw  for 
the  American  people  again  and  tigain  the 
sharp  contrast  between  the  defenders  of  the 
status  quo  in  Washington  and  the  biparti- 
san leaders  of  a  new  era  for  our  country. 
The  first  group  says  we  can't  cut  the 
budget.  That  it  must  grow  bigger  every 
year.  That  we  can't  cut  taxes,  but  that  taxes 
should  be  increased  to  pay  for  new  pro- 
grams. They  say  don't  reexamine  the  effects 
of  federal  regulations,  but  Increase  those 
regulations. 

The  business  community,  a  bipartisan  ma- 
jority of  Congress,  the  President  and  no 
doubt,  a  vast  majority  of  Americans  reject 
that  thinking,  we  are  sick  and  tired  of  the 
"can't-do-status-quo."  We  are  ready  to  move 
ahead  on  a  different  path  in  pursuit  of  new 
economic  opportunities  which  can  be  shared 
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i  never  forget  that  by  rolling  up 
and  working  together  In  private 
we  Americans  built  the  most 
and  prestigious  society  man  has 
out  of  a  continent  of  wilderness, 
swamps.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
America  the  same  way.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  OWEN  WIESNER 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 


or  CALiroRif  lA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  honored  to  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  recognizing  an  outstanding 
public  servant,  Mrs.  Owen  Wiesner, 
the  assistant  city  manager  for  the  city 
of  Garden  Grove.  On  September  30, 
1981,  Gwen  retired  from  her  position 
in  Garden  Grove  after  25  years  of 
faithful  service  and  will  be  honored  by 
that  city  on  November  13,  1981. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  on  November 
13.  1956.  the  year  in  which  Garden 
Grove  became  an  incorporated  city. 
Gwen.  a  native  of  DeLeon.  Tex.,  and 
the  wife  of  William  "Bud"  Wiesner. 
was  hired  as  the  first  secretary  to  the 
new  city  administrator.  Six  months 
later  she  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  deputy  city  clerk  and  by  July 
became  city  clerk.  Shortly  after  that. 
Gwen  was  also  named  city  treasurer, 
bearing  responsibilities  for  both  posi- 
tions. 

Gwen  remained  city  clerk  and  treas- 
urer until  1969.  when  she  was  promot- 
ed to  the  position  of  administrative  as- 
sistant. Shortly  thereafter.  she 
became  an  assistant  to  the  city  manag- 
er. In  1972.  she  was  named  director  of 
administrative  services  and  in  May 
1980.  was  officially  appointed  to  the 
post  of  assistant  city  manager.  During 
that  time,  she  retained  the  titles  of  di- 
rector of  administrative  services  and 
city  treasurer. 

Gwen  is  a  woman  whose  commit- 
ment and  dedication  have  inspired 
others  to  achieve  similar  accomplish- 
ments. She  has  been  a  recipient  of  the 
Cypress  College  Community  Service 
Award,  and  was  the  Garden  Grove 
Chamber  of  Commerce  "Woman  of 
the  Year." 

Gwen  is  also  a  woman  of  fine  leader- 
ship capabilities.  She  has  been  the 
president  of  the  Garden  Grove  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Club; 
the  Southern  California  City  Clerk's 
Association:  and  the  Garden  Grove 
Girls  Club. 

Throughout  her  career,  Gwen  has 
always  been  an  innovative  and  pro- 
gressive thinker.  She  has  been  the 
skillful  initiator  of  a  number  of  man- 
agement programs  and  procedures  one 
of  which  is  the  Garden  Grove  central 
record  system,  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
most  advanced  record  systems  in  the 
entire  State  of  California.  Other  pro- 
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grams  which  she  has  inspired  include: 
The  Garden  Grove  Word  Processing 
Center  and  the  student  intern  training 
program.  Gwen's  creative  ingenuity 
also  led  to  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive program  designed  to  ad- 
dress citizen  requests  for  service  and 
public  information. 

During  the  early  part  of  my  career  I 
was  afforded  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Gwen.  I  can  only  attest  to  her 
professional  excellence,  but  can  also 
say  that  she  is  one  of  the  warmest  and 
finest  individuals  with  whom  I  have 
ever  worked.  She  has  always  contend- 
ed that  city  government  should  not 
only  be  representative  of.  but  also  re- 
sponsive to.  the  citizens  it  serves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure 
to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
honoring  this  most  outstanding 
woman.  Gwen.  we  thank  you  for  the 
many  contributions  that  you  have 
made  to  Garden  Grove  and  the  sur- 
rounding community  over  the  years. 
Although  you  will  absolutely  be 
missed,  we  offer  you  our  most  sincere 
wishes  for  a  very  happy  retirement, 
and  look  forward  to  seeing  you  as  a 
private  citizen  at  community  events. 
Thank  you  and  congratulations.* 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  ROLE  IN  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  TRAINING 
POLICIES 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  currently  at  a  turning  point  in  the 
development  of  a  number  of  Federal 
programs,  not  the  least  of  which  are 
those  aimed  at  providing  employment 
and  training  services  to  those  who  are 
among  the  so-called  structurally  un- 
employed—that is  those  who  have  dif- 
ficulty finding  jobs  because  of  their 
socio-economic  background  and  a  lack 
of  basic  skills. 

Next  year,  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  will  begin  work  on  a 
reauthorization  or  replacement  of  the 
existing  programs  which  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  (CETA). 

Before  discussing  specific  issues  con- 
cerning manpower  policy.  I  would  em- 
phasize that  there  is  no  certainty  as  to 
more  basic  questions  concerning  the 
survival  of  Federal  employment  and 
training  programs  as  such.  We  wit- 
nessed this  year  the  demise  of  the 
public  service  employment  programs, 
which  suffered  from  a  history  of  fail- 
ure, abuse,  and  costliness.  The  public 
service  jobs  programs,  costing  almost 
$4  billion  to  the  Federal  taxpayer, 
were  achieving  a  much  lower  success 
rate  thtui  the  training  programs  in  ul- 
timately placing  participants  in  unsub- 
sidized  jobs  at  two  to  three  times  the 
cost  per  participant. 
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The  Congress  did  reauthorize 
through  the  coming  fiscal  year  the 
youth  programs  and  the  training  pro- 
grams under  the  Comprehensive  Elm- 
ployment  and  Training  Act  (CETA),  at 
a  fimding  level  of  $3,895  billion.  How- 
ever, CETA  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1982  and.  in  the  coming  year. 
Congress  will  be  faced  with  a  number 
of  crucial  questions  concerning  the 
programs.  Certainly,  a  complete  re- 
structuring of  the  system  should  and 
will  be  considered.  Yet,  I  would  also 
hope,  without  suggesting  an  answer  at 
this  point,  that  the  basic  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  even  be  involved  in  em- 
ployment and  training  policy  should 
be  considered. 

In  any  event,  even  if  the  programs 
survive,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  will  do  so  at  a  reduced  funding 
level.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the 
most  efficient,  cost-effective  programs 
be  devised.  I  would  suggest  that  this 
can  only  be  achieved  through  an  in- 
creased role  of  the  private  sector  in  de- 
veloping manpower  policies  and  man- 
aging the  programs  implementing 
those  policies. 

The  realization  of  the  need  for  this 
expanded  role  was  present  even  imder 
the  previous  administration.  In  1978. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Ernest  Green, 
in  addressing  private  sector  represent- 
atives on  the  National  Commission  for 
Manpower  Policy,  urged  the  maximum 
involvement  of  the  private  sector  and 
acknowledged  that  we  have  not  done 
nearly  enough  in  the  past  in  linking 
up  with  the  private  sector  *  *  *  What  I 
would  like  to  stress  about  this  pro- 
gram is  that  it  cries  out  for  your  ex- 
pertise in  matching  CETA  participants 
with  job  requirements  in  private  in- 
dustry. Federally  subsidized  training 
and  jobs  must  be  inexorably  linked 
with  eventual  transition  to  the  private 
sector. 

There  is  also  a  growing  awareness 
within  the  business  community  of  its 
stake  in  the  success  of  these  programs. 
In  1978,  Reginald  Jones,  then  Chair- 
man of  the  General  Electric  Corp.  and 
Cochairman  of  the  Business  Roimdta- 
ble,  pointed  out  that: 

Businessmen  have  come  to  recognize  in 
structural  unemployment  a  threat  to  the 
business  system  itself.  Realistically,  how 
long  can  that  system  survive  if  we  have  in 
our  body  social  a  large  group  of  frustrated 
and  jobless  youth,  turned  off  by  the  system 
and  demanding  fundamental  changes?  *  *  * 
As  the  committed  defenders  of  the  private 
enterprise  system,  we  in  business  leadership 
must  step  up  to  this  challenge  if  we  want 
the  system  to  survive. 

Regrettably,  participation  in  man- 
power programs  by  the  business  com- 
munity has  been  low  and,  imtil  the 
past  couple  of  years,  virtually  non- 
existent. One  cannot  help  but  con- 
clude that  this  is  a  significant  reason 
for  the  conspicuously  weak  history  of 
those  programs.  Their  origination  in 
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the  early  sixties  was  a  reaction  to  the 
retraining  needs  of  skilled  workers 
threatened  by  automation.  Although 
the  thrust  at  the  time  was  toward 
keeping  those  workers  in  the  private 
sector,  the  structure  of  the  programs 
quickly  evolved  into  a  host  of  narrow- 
ly defined  Federal  programs  aimed  at 
serving  particular  disadvantaged 
groups.  It  is  clear  that  the  question  of 
whether  manpower  programs  should 
be  oriented  toward  establishing  an  ef- 
fective labor  force  serving  the  needs  of 
the  economy  or  whether  they  should 
be  geared  primarily  toward  helping 
the  needy  and  disadvantaged  was 
tilted  toward  the  latter  approach  in 
this  period  of  the  program's  history. 
While  a  private  sector  role  would 
doubtless  be  more  adaptable  toward 
the  former  approach,  it  is  premature 
to  suggest  that  a  role  cannot  also  be 
defined  for  the  private  sector  in  at- 
tempting to  serve  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

In  any  event,  the  needs  and  views  of 
the  business  conmiunity  were  largely 
ignored  during  this  period  of  the  pro- 
gram's history.  In  addition,  the  frag- 
mentation of  the  programs  and  the 
growing  problem  of  massive  paper- 
work and  regulations  was  causing  con- 
cern even  among  supporters  of  the 
programs.  In  turn,  negative  attitudes 
were  left  in  the  business  community 
about  the  whole  employment  and 
training  effort— attitudes  which  to 
this  day  have  not  been  completely 
eradicated. 

Some  progress  was  made  in  the  pro- 
grams with  the  enactment  of  the  origi- 
nal Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  in  1973.  While  the  pri- 
vate sector  was  still  largely  ignored, 
there  was  at  least  an  attempt  to  turn 
some  of  the  decisionmaking  over  to 
the  State  and  local  level  in  one  of  the 
early  block  grant  efforts.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  aforementioned  reliance  on 
public  service  jobs  and  a  steady 
growth  of  fragmentation  even  within 
the  block  grant  approach,  aimed  at 
meeting  the  needs  of  particular 
groups,  have  prevented  CETA  from 
achieving  the  successes  anticipated  in 
its  creation.  Meanwhile,  a  continuing 
proliferation  of  restrictive,  coimter- 
productive.  and  often  inconsistent  reg- 
ulations have  caused  disillusionment 
with  the  programs  at  the  State  and 
local  government  levels.  In  1  year, 
more  than  400  field  memoranda  were 
issued  constantly  changing  and  rein- 
terpreting regulations  and  asking  for 
new  reports.  This  averages  more  than 
one  per  day,  even  including  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

Despite  this  unfortunate  history, 
the  1978  amendments  to  CETA  did 
produce  one  positive  program  which, 
at  the  time  received  little  attention, 
but  which  now  contains  the  seeds  of 
great  potential  for  future  employment 
and  training  policies. 
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I  am  neferring  to  title  VII  of  the 
1978  amendments,  which  established 
the  privite  sector  initiative  program 
(PSIP).  Although  the  program  is  still 
in  infanc)^.  its  early  results  have  been 
most  proBiising. 

The  private  sector  initiative  program 
was  established  to  insure  private 
sector  involvement  in  CETA  by  requir- 
ing all  CfTTA  prime  sponsors  to  estab- 
lish private  industry  councils  (PIC's), 
which  art  composed  primarily  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  representatives  from 
large  anci  small  firms  alike,  as  well  as 
those  ow^ed  by  minorities  and  women. 
In  addition,  the  PIC's  contain  repre- 
sentativei  from  education,  commurity- 
based.  organized  labor  and  local  eco- 
nomic development  organizations.  The 
PIC's  sepre  a  variety  of  functions 
aimed  atj  fostering  the  involvement 
and  assistance  of  the  business  conunu- 
nlty  in  thle  development  of  local  CETA 
program^  This  can  include  the  design 
and  dev^opment  of  actual  training 
programs!  providing  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  xhe  operation  of  programs 
from  all  vEH'A  titles,  serving  as  a  liai- 
son between  the  business  community 
and  the  orime  sponsor,  and  surveying 
employment  demands  in  the  private 
sector.  Tbe  most  frequent  activity  en- 
gaged in  iy  existing  PIC's  is  classroom 
training,  I  with  on-the-job  training  a 
distant  sejcond. 

While  rtiost  PIC's  have  only  recently 
been  fonied,  many  are  showing  clear 
indications  of  future  successes.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Paterson,  N.J.,  the  PIC  has 
quiclcly  fpcused  on  a  serious  problem 
facing  thi  local  economy:  A  projected 
shortage  j  of  able  machinists  which 
could  hate  disastrous  effects  on  the 
machine  Industry,  which  is  so  impor- 
tant to  Piterson's  economy.  This,  com- 
bined witn  an  equally  serious  structur- 
al unemployment  problem  in  Paterson 
has  led  tp  a  promising  solution:  The 
recent  opening  of  a  machine  tool  oper- 
ations program  which  offers  a  16- week 
course  to]  25  structurally  unemployed 
Paterson  residents.  The  program 
opened  ofi  May  4  of  this  year  and  is 
showing  aarly  signs  of  remarkable  suc- 
cess. Of  the  25  trainees  in  the  first  run 
of  the  program,  20  have  completed  the 
course  aid  14  of  those  have  been 
placed  i^  permanent,  unsubsidized 
g  wages  over  $5  per  hour.  It 
noted  that,  of  those  not  yet 
y  had  taken  an  additional  2 
ming  which  was  just  com- 
month. 
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A  similir  success  story  has  emerged 
from  Capje  May  County's  PIC,  which 
establishejd  a  security  guard  training 
program,  jwhich  involves  a  skill  that  is 


always  in 


the  progTEun  last  year  trained  11  per- 
sons, at  )i  cost  of  $1,250  per  person, 
auid  achiejved  a  100-percent  placement 
rate. 

In  Berien  County,  which  I  repre- 
sent, the  :  *IC  has  also  achieved  success 
in  progra  ns  aimed  at  training  mason- 


demand.  The  first  round  of 
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ry  apprentices,  50  percent  placement; 
secretarial  training.  60  percent  place- 
ment; junior  accountant  training,  50 
percent  placement;  and  auto  body 
training,  100  percent  placement.  In 
the  coming  year,  the  Bergen  County 
PIC  will  operate  programs  in  comput- 
ers, roofing,  and  electromechanical 
repair.  The  latter  will  be  specifically 
aimed  at  women. 

The  statistics  for  the  private  sector 
initiative  program  nationwide  are  also 
most  encouraging.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  PSIP  in  fiscal  year 
1980,  there  was  a  positive  termination 
ratio  of  66  percent.  43  percent  placed 
in  permanent,  unsubsidized  employ- 
ment; 12  percent  transferred  to  other 
CETA  titles;  10  percent  otherwise  posi- 
tively terminated,  such  as  by  return- 
ing to  school.  Considering  the  infancy 
of  the  program,  this  compares  most  fa- 
vorably  with  the  statistics  for  the 
other  CETA  titles.  In  fiscal  year  1979, 
title  II  B  and  C— training  programs- 
had  a  positive  termination  of  70  per- 
cent, with  47.3  percent  placed  in  un- 
subsidized positions.  The  statistics  for 
the  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams have  been  widely  disputed  with 
estimates  of  placements  in  permanent, 
unsubsidized  positions  varying  from  34 
to  47  percent.  Regardless  of  what  the 
true  percentage  has  been,  the  fact 
that  the  cost  per  participant  was  two 
to  three  times  that  for  the  training 
programs  causes  such  numbers  to  be 
unacceptably  low. 

The  early  accomplishments  of  the 
public  sector  initiative  program  dem- 
onstrate that  there  can  indeed  be  a 
successful  role  for  the  business  com- 
munity in  Government  employment 
and  training  policies.  This  certainly 
makes  sense  when  one  considers  that 
it  is  those  within  that  community  who 
are  in  the  best  position  to  know  where 
the  jobs  exist  currently  and  where 
they  will  be  opening  up  in  the  future. 
In  addition,  the  success  of  Govern- 
ment manpower  policies  can  only  be 
measured  by  how  effective  they  are  in 
moving  those  served  by  the  programs 
into  the  private  sector.  Business  com- 
munity acceptance  of  the  program's 
clients,  which  has  been  a  problem  in 
the  past,  can  only  be  enhanced  when 
the  business  community  itself  feels  a 
stake  in  the  success  of  the  program 
through  its  own  involvement.  If  there 
is  one  underlying  reason  why  the  busi- 
ness community  has  generally  tended 
to  regard  the  manpower  programs 
with  disdain,  it  is  because  they  have 
been  viewed  as  programs  which  are  of 
the  Government,  by  the  Government, 
and  for  the  Government. 

Assuming  that  we  accept  the  need 
for  a  stronger  private  sector  role  in 
manpower  policy,  it  is  now  up  to  those 
of  us  at  all  levels  of  government  to  see 
that  that  role  is  indeed  enhanced. 

Positive  steps  have  already  been 
taken.  I  have  mentioned  the  private 
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sector  initiative  program  and  its  early 
successes.  The  future  shape  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  evolution  of  the  PIC's 
created  under  it  will  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  overall  shape  of  the  em- 
ployment and  training  programs.  As 
noted  earlier,  this  is  likely  to  be  drasti- 
cally altered  next  year.  For  example, 
if  the  program  becomes  a  simple  block 
grant  with  few  restrictions  applied, 
the  private  sector  role  will  be  largely 
determined  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

In  any  event,  there  are  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  increase  that  role.  For 
example,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  (NACo).  which  favors  con- 
tinuation of  the  existing  delivery 
system  with  fewer  restrictions  on 
prime  sponsors,  has  urged  a  revamping 
of  the  requirement  that  each  prime 
sponsor  maintain  three  advisory  coun- 
cils: The  Planning  Advisory  Council,  a 
youth  employment  council,  and  the 
Private  Industry  Council.  NACo  sup- 
ports the  requirement  that  a  single, 
consolidated  council  be  established 
with  majority  representation  from  pri- 
vate business  and  industry.  In  addi- 
tion, the  coimcil's  involvement  in  the 
development  and  operation  of  man- 
power programs  would  be  significantly 
expanded.  It  is  worth  noting  that  a 
niunber  of  prime  sponsors  have  al- 
ready combined  their  PIC's  and  the 
plaiming  advisory  councils  as  they  are 
permitted  by  law  to  do  so. 

This  proposal  would  provide  a  good 
start.  However,  it  is  important  to  em- 
phasize that  the  success  of  this  ap- 
proach would  be  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  autonomy  allowed  to  the 
council  while  still  insuring  account- 
ability through  proper  oversight  by 
the  prime  sponsor,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  those  PIC's  have  been 
most  successful  until  now  which  have 
been  given  broad  powers  which  can 
even  stretch  into  other  titles  of  CETA 
besides  the  programs  funded  under 
title  VII.  What  all  of  this  seems  to  sug- 
gest is  that  what  is  really  needed  is 
perhaps  more  than  a  private  sector 
role  in  manpower  policy;  rather,  we 
should  strive  for  something  which 
would  be  more  aptly  labeled  private 
sector  management  of  the  programs. 

There  are  other  areas  which  are 
worth  mentioning  where  business  com- 
munity involvement  has  occurred.  The 
Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit,  enacted  in 
1978.  has  recently  been  extended  by 
the  new  tax  law.  This  tax  credit  for 
employers,  which  applies  to  wages 
paid  to  newly  hired  individuals  from 
certain  targeted  groups,  allows  a  credit 
of  50  percent  of  the  first  $6,000  of 
first-year  wages  and  25  percent  of  the 
first  $6,000  of  second  year  wages.  The 
new  law  extends  this  through  calendar 
year  1982,  removes  limits  on  the  total 
amount  of  credits  an  employer  may 
take,  and  tightens  the  eligibility  of  the 
targeted  groups.  While  the  targeted 
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jobs  tax  credit  has  seen  a  steady  rise 
in  participation  by  businesses,  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  as  to  whether  It 
has  actually  resulted  in  a  significant 
increase  in  new  jobs  and  whether  the 
disadvantaged  employees  hired  would 
have  been  hired  anyway  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  credit.  It  is  still  too  early 
to  tell,  but  these  are  questions  needing 
careful  study  before  the  extension  of 
the  credit  is  considered  next  year. 

A  similar  program  is  the  on-the-job- 
training  (OJT)  program,  which  subsi- 
dizes wages  of  CETA-eligible  employ- 
ees during  their  initial  training  period 
with  an  employer.  Many  prime  spon- 
sors, including  Bergen  County,  have 
placed  OJT  contracts  in  the  hands  of 
their  private  industry  councils.  Similar 
questions  have  been  raised  with  regard 
to  this  program  as  to  the  actual  job 
expansion  and  targeting  which  is  oc- 
curring through  the  OJT  contracts. 

It  is  clear  that,  as  a  private  sector 
role  in  manpower  policy  evolves,  the 
experiences  under  both  of  these  pro- 
grams need  to  be  thoroughly  exam- 
ined. 

I  have  briefly  mentioned  a  few  areas 
needing  closer  attention  if  an  effort  is 
to  be  made  to  bring  the  business  sector 
into  manpower  policy  development.  I 
am  in  no  way  suggesting  that  these  ex- 
amples define  the  limits  of  that  in- 
volvement. For  example,  the  vocation- 
al education  programs  have  had  very 
little  private  sector  involvement.  I 
would  submit  that  the  lessons  that 
have  and  will  be  learned  with  private 
sector  involvement  in  the  CETA  pro- 
grams could  probably  provide  sugges- 
tions as  to  potential  improvements  in 
the  vocational  education  programs  as 
well. 

I  would  just  close  by  emphasizing 
that  a  successful  involvement  of  the 
business  community  in  the  manpower 
programs  cannot  be  achieved  without 
observing  certain  basic  guidelines: 

One,  the  policies  and  directives  gov- 
erning the  programs  must  support  and 
complement,  rather  than  substitute 
for,  the  role  of  the  business  communi- 
ty in  providing  jobs  and  income;  two, 
the  Federal  role  must  be  reduced  and 
the  system  must  be  streamlined  as 
much  as  possible,  without  sacrificing 
accountability,  to  insure  business  con- 
fidence and  willingness  to  participate; 
and  three,  there  must  be  sufficient 
flexibility  to  help  insure  that  today's 
needs  as  well  as  those  of  tomorrow  are 
being  addressed  at  the  local  level.* 


THE  INSPIRING  BERT  RUEHTER 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOTTRI 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 
•  Mr.      SKELTON.      Mr.      Speaker, 
Monday  morning,  as  I  was  watching 
the    early    morning    news    on    NBC's 
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Today  show,  I  was  pleased  to  see  a  fea- 
ture on  a  fine  young  man  from  my 
home  of  Lexington,  Mo.,  Bert 
Ruehter.  who  has  a  visual  handicap,  is 
an  active  member  in  the  Ijcxington 
High  School  marching  band,  and,  de- 
spite his  disability,  marches  with  the 
band  in  all  its  events,  including  drill 
competition.  I  wish  to  compliment  this 
fine  young  Missourian  on  his  accom- 
plishment and  willingness  to  achieve.  I 
know  that  he  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  an  inspiration  to  all  who  know 
him.  His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim 
Ruehter,  are  long-time  friends  of 
mine,  and  I  know  how  proud  they  are 
of  their  son  Bert. 

Murle  Pliant,  his  band  director, 
summed  it  up  during  the  television 
interview  when  he  said  "I  tnist  Bert." 
I  also  trust  that  Bert  Ruehter  will,  in 
the  days  ahead,  continue  to  set  an  ex- 
ample and  inspire  others  to  achieve 
honorable  goals,  despite  obstacles  or 
handicaps.* 


THE  VILLAGE  OF  NEW  SQUARE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 


or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  inform 
my  colleagues  about  an  extraordinary 
group  of  dedicated  people  in  Rockland 
County.  N.Y.,  who  have  established 
their  own  separate  village,  and  today 
are  celebrating  their  20th  year  as  a 
community. 

When  the  village  of  New  Square  was 
incorporated  in  November  1961,  it  con- 
sisted of  only  500  residents  living  in  50 
single-family  homes.  The  residents,  all 
Hassidic  Jews,  had  but  one  synagogue, 
located  in  a  basement,  and  no  school 
buildings  for  their  children. 

Today,  the  village  of  New  Square 
which  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
"Hassidic  oasis  in  the  suburbs,"  has 
nearly  1,900  residents  who  live  in  150 
multifamily  homes.  They  have  a  large 
main  synagogue,  a  boys  school,  a  girls 
school,  as  well  as  several  agencies— a 
public  housing  authority,  an  industrial 
development  corporation,  and  a  minor- 
ity enterprise  small  business  invest- 
ment corporation.  Four  commuter 
buses  travel  to  New  York  City  daily, 
for  those  residents  who  maintain  jobs 
outside  of  the  community.  These 
buses  are  equipped  as  synagogues  on 
wheels  to  enable  their  religious  pas- 
sengers to  offer  their  daily  prayers 
while  en  route  to  work. 

This  community  is  centered  around 
family  life  and  the  education  of  their 
children.  Their  children  are  not  ex- 
posed to  drug  or  criminal  problems.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  juvenile  delinquency 
in  New  Square.  The  residents  of  the 
village  attribute  their  virtually  crime- 
free  community  to  their  strong  family 
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ties,  to  their  ties  to  the  past,  and  to 
each  other.  Religion  permeates  the 
lives  of  the  members  of  this  closely 
knit  community,  24  hours  a  day.  7 
days  a  week,  365  days  a  year. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  residents 
of  New  Square  have  successfully  estab- 
lished an  alternative,  peaceful  life- 
style, a  community  in  which  they  are 
free  to  exist  without  unwanted  influ- 
ences from  the  outside  world.  In  honor 
of  its  20th  yew  as  a  community,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  study  of  New  Square, 
printed  in  the  magazine  Kosher  Home 
in  1978: 

New  Square  Hassidic  Oasis  in  thk 
Suburbs 

New  Square.  N.Y..  population  1.500,  lives 
in  the  Jewish  past  and  loves  it.  There  is  no 
fiddler  on  the  roof  of  Mayor  Mattes  Prie- 
sel's  home,  but  neither  is  there  a  TV  anten- 
na. The  village's  houses  are  heated  by  gas 
instead  of  firewood,  and  cars  are  parked  in 
front  instead  of  milk  cows.  But  in  dress, 
thought,  and  deed,  the  citizens  of  New 
Square  have  changed  little  from  their  shtetl 
forefathers,  many  of  whom  lived  in  the 
namesake  village  of  Skvira.  Russia,  near 
Kiev.  That— until  persecution  became  intol- 
erable—was the  ancestral  home  of  the  hassi- 
dic Grand  Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph  Twersky. 
whose  son  David  assumed  the  new  commu- 
nity's hereditary  spiritual  leadership  several 
years  ago  at  age  28  upon  his  father's  death. 

The  commandment  to  "be  fruitful  and 
multiply"  is  taken  very  seriously,  indeed,  in 
New  Square.  Families  of  a  dozen  children 
are  not  uncommon,  with  16  the  current 
"record."  Comments  unofficial  village 
spokesman  Samuel  Weissmandl,  "After  all, 
it's  not  the  family  planning  that  counts.  It's 
what  you  do  with  the  family  afterward. " 

What  New  Square  parents  do  afterward  is 
180  degrees  away  from  the  course  compul- 
sively chosen  by  the  great  majority  of 
Jewish  American  parents:  Instead  of  making 
sure  that  their  children  go  to  college,  the 
Skviras  niake  sure  they  don't.  "Many 
times,"  says  Weissmandl,  "groups  come  in  to 
meet  and  speak  with  our  families  out  of  cu- 
riosity about  our  lifestyle,  and  they  are  per- 
plexed by  this— you  might  even  say  shocked. 
They  say.  'You  mean  to  teU  me  that  in  this 
day  and  age  you  would  deny  your  children 
the  opportunity  for  a  college  education— the 
chance  to  become  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer?'  One 
answer  is  that  we  are  bringing  up  our  chil- 
dren in  a  shtetl  precisely  because  we  do  not 
want  them  to  live  in  this  day  and  age.  The 
main  thing  is  that  they  should  have  strong 
ties  to  our  past,  that  they  should  serve  God 
24  hours  a  day.  365  days  a  year.  We  teach 
them  to  earn  a  livelihood.  All  else  is  second- 
ary. And  that  they  should  come  to  worship 
the  false  gods  of  success— that  is  the  last 
thing  In  the  world  we  want  for  them. " 

The  quarantine  seems  to  be  working. 
There  is  no  juvenile  delinquency  in  New 
Square— other  than  that  occasionally  im- 
ported on.  for  example,  Halloween,  when  a 
carload  of  kids  from  adjacent  conununities 
may  drive  through,  pulling  over  mailboxes 
or  bombing  front  doors  with  raw  eggs.  Drug 
use  is  non-existent.  "Our  children  are  not 
even  exposed  to  drug  education, "  said  one 
community  member.  "Why  should  they  see 
a  film  on  how  to  shoot  dope  into  their  arms? 
When  Albany  passed  a  law  mandating  drug 
education  In  the  schools,  we  sent  a  letter  to 
our  state  senator.  Gene  Levy,  and  he  ar- 
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exemption   from   the  law."  An- 
te of  the  masses  is  at>sent,  too. 
Square  Is  not  only  drug-free,  but  TV- 
.  thanks  to  an  unwritten  commu- 
fbrbidding  television  sets  in  town. 
I  oo.  are  sheltered.  Occasionally,  a 
in  practice,  decides  to  open  an 
a  day  or  two  each  week  in  New 
such  physician  is  immediately 
that   his  nurses  must  dress  dis- 
Long-sleeved    dresses   only,    like 
grandmothers  used  to  wear")  He  is 
that  Muzak  may  be  soothing  to 
patients,  but  it  is  unwelcome  in  New 

Ifcw  Squarers  commute  to  work— 
the    diamond    district    and    7th 
Manhattan,  but  a  few  to  Brook- 
separation    from    general    society 
even  on  the  bus.  The  vehicle  is  a 
leels.  with  an  ark  and  Torah  of  its 
)lete  right  down  to  the  mcchitza 
es  the  men  from  the  girls.  Ex- 
It  was  the  idea  of  the 
Rabbi.  It  makes  two  daily  trips 
forth,  the  first  at  6:30  A.M..  and 
for  women  and  children  who 
into  the  city  for  visiting  rela- 
■^lopping.   On  the  early  trip,   the 
shachris— which  saves  them  the 
to  shul.  When  they  get  to  the 
bus  driver  pulls  over  to  the  side 
way  until  they're  finished  with 
he  Torah  service.  On  the  return 
daven   mincha   in  summer  and 
winter.  When  we  first  started,  all 
a  small  little  old  van.  That  grew 
little  old  wheezing  bus,  and 
to  a  big  new  one  that  seats  50. 
we  never  have  a  problem  with  is 
*inyan.  ■  Motorists  passing  by  the 
lieels   have   problems   though.   "I 
what  was  going  on."  recalls  one, 
so  interested  I  almost  drove  off 
11  I  could  see  at  first  was  a  whole 
laundry   swaying  in   the  breeze 
Dus.  It  wasn't  until  later  that  I  re- 
it  was— talleysim  fluttering  as 
ion  rocked  in  prayer." 

of  New  Square  were  better 
in    Brooklyn,    but    they   aban- 
battered  borough  in  1955  at  the 
)f  Grand  Rabbi  Twersky  who  felt 
no  longer  bring  up  their  children 
there  any  more.  His  scouts  report- 
arm  for  sale  in  Rockland  County, 
purchased  it  for  the  construc- 
lirand-new  neighborhood  of  their 
the  community  petitioned  the 
^amapo,  in  which  their  develop- 
Tor  the  right  to  incorporate  into 
village.  Town  government 
after  a  series  of  pitched  battles 
was   forced   to   yield.   New 
able  to  elect  its  own  mayor  and 
none  of  whom  draw  a  salary, 
has  a  dual  job — he  is  presi- 
religious  organization  as  well- 
to  commute  daily  to  a  travel 
owns  in  Manhattan.  The  govem- 
course.  entirely  shomer  shabbat. 
New  Square  has  its  own  reli- 
(  "the  rabbi  tries  to  mediate  any 
between  husbands  and  wives  or 
it  is  not  as  tightly  insulated  on 
as,   for  example.  Jerusalem's 
"We  have  a  guard  booth  at 
to  the  community,"  explains 
"but  the  road  is  a  public  thor- 
uid    cannot    legally    be    closed, 
don't  pick  up  our  mail  on  Shab- 
doesn't  stop  the  postman  from 
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Israel  from  winning  a  major  Knesset  debate 
by  using  New  Square  as  a  shining  example, 
however.  Says  Weissmandl,  "I  was  in  Israel 
for  a  few  weeks  recently,  and  I  learned  that 
the  big  national  dispute  between  the  reli- 
gious and  the  non-religious  Israelis  had 
come  to  a  head  again  over  the  barrier  chains 
put  up  around  orthodox  quarters  in  some 
communities  on  Shabt>08— with  the  non-reli- 
gious incensed  because  they  have  to  make 
detours  with  their  cars.  It  came  up  in  the 
Knesset,  and  I'm  told  that  one  of  the  Reli- 
gious Party  leaders  got  up  and  told  about  a 
little  orthodox  community  in  the  United 
States  that  puts  up  barriers  on  Shabbat.  He 
said,  'If  they  can  do  it  in  a  secular  country 
like  America,  we  can  do  it  here,  too.'  "  Adds 
Weissmandl  whimsically,  "Of  course,  if  I 
had  been  there,  I  would  have  had  to  contra- 
dict him.  But  I  understand  that  he  won  the 
debate." 

When  a  boy  or  girl  reaches  age  18  in  New 
Square,  there  is  no  debate  about  one  thing: 
It's  time  to  get  married.  Delaying  marriage 
for  the  sake  of  a  career  or  waiting  until  one 
is  financially  secure  is  all  but  unheard  of  in 
the  community.  Says  Weissmandl,  "We 
don't  exactly  have  any  fulltime  professional 
shadchunim  (marriage  brokers),  but  every- 
one is  a  shadchun.  And  the  feeling  is  that  if 
someone  makes  a  match,  then  they  should 
be  paid  a  fee— out  of  tradition. " 

Tradition  is  as  important  in  New  Square 
as  the  lilting  song  of  the  same  name  in  Fid- 
dler on  the  Roof"  proclaims  it,  and  nowhere 
is  this  clearer  than  in  the  mor6s  of  mar- 
riage. When  boy  meets  girl,  girl's  parents 
know  their  part  of  the  bargain  includes  a  re- 
ligious dowry— presenting  the  boy  with  a 
new  tallit,  a  kittel,  a  set  of  shas  (the  60  trac- 
tates of  the  Talmud  at  a  cost  of  $150  to 
$300),  and  a  streimel  (a  fur  hat  worn  on 
Shabbat  and  holy  days,  costing  anywhere 
from  $400  to  $800).  Honeymoons  are  not  a 
week  at  Miami  Beach  or  Niagara  Palls,  but 
the  sheva  brachot— seven  days  of  festivities 
begirming  with  the  wedding  feast,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  party  at  a  brother's  house  one 
day,  a  sister's  another,  an  uncle's  on  a  third, 
and  so  on.  Then  the  couple  sets  up  house- 
keeping, depending  upon  its  finances,  in  a 
room  in  one  of  the  parent's  homes  or  in  an 
apartment  or  home  of  their  own  (they  vary 
from  one  to  four-family)  in  New  Square. 

New  Square  is  not  exactly  the  Mttsburgh 
of  Rockland  County,  but  it  does  have  indus- 
try of  its  own,  employing  a  numl)er  of 
happy  hassidim  who  thus  avoid  the  necessi- 
ty to  commute.  It  boasts  the  only  bookbind- 
ery  in  the  county,  a  watch  assembler,  a 
couple  of  jewelry  manufacturers,  and  three 
knitting  mills— all  high-ceiling  basement  op- 
erations, the  largest  of  which  employs  15.  It 
has  a  fish  market,  a  meat  market,  dry  goods 
and  appliance  stores,  and  two  building  con- 
struction firms,  but  the  town's  most  cele- 
brated operation  is  a  bakery.  The  business' 
most  coveted  product  isn't  apple  strudel  or 
rugelach,  but  rather  the  once-a-year 
schmurah  matzos  which  bring  Jewish  pur- 
chasers from  miles  around.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
annual  tradition  for  Hebrew  schools  in  the 
area— and  there  are  at  least  a  half-dozen— to 
send  their  pupils  by  the  busload  to  see  the 
matzos  being  made  and  have  the  process  ex- 
plained. The  women  teachers  who  bring 
them  are  invariably  disappointed,  however— 
they  are  cordially  invited  to  remain  outside, 
well  away  from  the  male  bakers. 

The  needs  of  the  conmiunlty  from  cradle 
to  grave  are  now  meet  by  recent  acquisi- 
tions. The  cemetery  came  first.  "When  the 
Grand  Rabbi  passed  away,"  explains  Weiss- 
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mandl.  "we  received  special  permLssion  from 
Albany  to  start  our  own  cemetery  just 
inside  the  town  boundary,  and  we  buried 
him  there." 

Therf  are.  of  course,  termites  in  Paradise. 
Not  a  lot  of  them,  and  none  troubling 
enough  to  disturb  the  tranquility  of  services 
in  the  great  synagogue  around  which  all  of 
New  Square  revolves.  None  as  threatening 
as  the  pogroms  that  periodically  menaced 
the  original  Skvira  in  the  Old  Country.  But 
problems  nevertheless. 

There  is  beauty  in  that  life.  The  black 
coats  are  drab,  no  doubt.  Beards  mask  hand- 
some young  faces,  wigs  hide  thick,  dark 
manes.  Homes  are  humble,  and  family  in- 
comes less  than  Rockfellerian.  But  the  glow 
one  sees  on  New  Square  faces  at  prayers  in 
the  central  synagogue  reflects  a  harmony, 
good  will,  and  peace  as  rare  today  as  a  black 
fur  hat.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BUD  WEILAND 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  7.  1981.  a  very  dear  friend 
of  mine  and  certainly  a  leader  in 
South  Dakota  passed  away.  An  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Madison  Daily 
Leader  sums  up  well  our  feelings  for 
Bud.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
offer  my  tribute  to  a  dear  friend,  a 
trusted  adviser,  and  confidant  whom  I 
will  greatly  miss. 
The  article  follows: 

Community  Loses  a  Leader 

The  unexpected  death  of  Donald  P.  (Bud) 
Weiland  Monday  at  a  family  picnic  leaves  us 
with  a  sadness  at  losing  a  friend  and  a  com- 
munity leader. 

Bud  Weiland  was,  first  of  all,  a  family 
man  who  watched  with  pride  as  his  children 
grew  to  maturity.  But  through  the  years  he 
expressed  equal  concern  for  his  neighbors 
and  friends,  and  for  the  community,  state 
and  nation  in  which  he  lived. 

He  served  at  various  times  as  chairman  of 
the  local  Democratic  Party,  taking  the  good 
times  and  bad  times  with  his  even-tempered 
good  humor.  He  was  that  rare  person  who  is 
active  in  politics  without  making  enemies 
among  the  opposition.  His  disarming  smile 
would  defuse  the  situation  when  political 
discussions  got  hot  and  heavy. 

He  brought  the  same  level-headed  ap- 
proach to  his  service  on  the  Lake  Central 
School  Board,  where  he  seemed  always  to 
understand  the  human  issues  involved  in 
the  board's  decision. 

Weiland  was  also  a  sports  fan,  sticking 
with  the  local  teams  through  good  seasons 
and  bad.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  along  the 
sidelines  at  the  football  stadium  or  a  track 
meet  or  in  the  stands  at  a  basketball  game, 
and  he  played  an  active  part  as  a  local 
sports  booster. 

His  ready  smile  and  helping  hand  will  be 
missed  by  many.* 
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PRIVATE  EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT 
PLANS 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  share  with  our  colleagues  a 
copy  of  a  Statement  made  today  by  a 
remarkable  man.  Mr.  Morton  A. 
Harris,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  in  the  other  body.  Mr.  Harris  is 
president  of  the  Small  Business  Coun- 
cil of  America,  and  his  analysis  of  S. 
1541  is  noteworthy.  The  House  com- 
panion bill  is  H.R.  4330,  introduced  by 
our  colleague.  John  Erlenborr.  The 
stated  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
encourage  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  employee  benefit  plans  and 
to  encourage  savings  to  meet  the 
needs  of  employees  and  their  families 
in  the  event  of  death,  disability,  or  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  substance  of  such 
goals  might  be  reduced  down  to  the 
two  words  of  "individual  responsibil- 
ity," which  is  consistent  with  every- 
thing the  Small  Business  Council  of 
America  stands  for.  The  legislation 
provides  a  vehicle  to  achieve  personal 
independence.  Its  focus  is  away  from 
government,  choosing  instead  personal 
initiative  and  endeavor  within  a  soimd 
and  predictable  framework  of  law. 

I  commend  the  uncommon  insight 

which  Mr.  Harris'  paper  reveals  in  the 

hope  that  objectives  such  as  this  can 

be  achieved  during  the  97th  Congress. 

Statement  or  Morton  A.  Harris,  EIsquire. 

President,  Sbiau,  Business  ConNciL  or 

America,   Inc.,  at  Hearings  on  S.    1541 

Before  the  StJBcoBiMiTTEE  on  Labor  or 

THE  COMMITTEiS  ON   LABOR  AND  HUMAN   RE- 
SOURCES, U.S.  Senate 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee:  I  am  Morton  A. 
Harris  of  the  law  firm  of  Page,  Scrantom, 
Harris.  McGlamry  and  Chapman  of  Colum- 
bus, Georgia.  I  am  officially  here  today  in 
my  capacity  as  President  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Council  of  America.  Inc.  (SBCA).  How- 
ever, I  am  also  appearing  as  an  Individual 
who  has  been  involved  in  the  private  pen- 
sion industry  for  over  twenty  years  and  who 
Is  vitally  concerned  with  the  continued  via- 
bility and  growth  of  a  sound  private  pension 
system. 

SBCA  is  a  national  organization  of  over 
1.400  small  business  men  and  women  located 
in  over  46  states.  A  major  thrust  cf  SBCA's 
efforts,  since  its  founding  in  1979,  has  been 
to  identify  problems  in  the  small  employer 
plan  area  and  to  seek  solutions  through  the 
regulatory  agencies  or  the  Congress.  SBCA's 
constant  theme  has  been  to  urge  the  cre- 
ation of  incentives— and  the  elimination  of 
disincentives— for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  private  employee  benefit 
plans  by  small  business  employers. 

As  an  initial  matter,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  SBCA  strongly  supports  the  basic 
thnist  of  S.  1541  and  its  companion  in  the 
House,  H.R.  4330,  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man John  Erlenbom  of  Illinois.  The  stated 
purposes  of  this  legislation— to  encourage 
the  establishment  and  growth  of  employee 
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benefit  plans  and  to  encourage  savings  to 
meet  the  needs  of  employees  and  their  fami- 
lies in  the  event  of  death,  disability  or  re- 
tirement—are consistent  with  everything 
SBCA  stands  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view,  the  E31ISA 
problems  of  small  plans  and  small  employ- 
ers resulted.  In  no  small  measure,  from  the 
fact  that  ERISA  was  drafted  with  little  con- 
sideration given  to  precisely  how  the  report- 
ing, disclosure,  and  administrative  burdens 
would  fall  on  small  plans.  I  really  cannot 
fault  this  Committee  or  others  Involved  in 
drafting  ERISA  for  this  deficiency.  Small 
businesses  and  small  plans  were  relatively 
silent  when  ERISA  went  through  the  legis- 
lative process.  The  focus  of  the  small  busi- 
ness legislative  effort  was  at  the  eleventh 
hour  and  was  devoted  to  insuring  that  small 
plans  could  retain  a  sufficient  tax  advantage 
to  encourage  their  continued  growth  and  to 
insuring  that  there  was  no  tax  discrimina- 
tion against  small  plans.  In  focusing  on 
these  problems,  small  business  interests 
paid  insufficient  attention  to  many,  many 
other  provisions  of  ERISA.  I  am  delighted 
to  note  that  since  ERISA  was  enacted,  small 
plans  and  small  businesses,  and  indeed  the 
entire  private  pension  Industry,  have  orga- 
nized, and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  small 
business  sector  will  not  be  silent  as  further 
employee  benefits  legislation  is  considered. 

Over  the  coming  months,  SBCA  will  be 
communicating  with  this  Committee,  and 
with  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, with  respect  to  details  of  the  pend- 
ing bills.  For  today,  I  would  like  to  confine 
my  remarks  to  general  comments  on  the 
first  five  titles  of  S.  1541,  and  to  identify  a 
few  items  of  particular  interest  and  concern 
to  the  members  of  SBCA. 

Title  I  of  S.  1541  would  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  Employee  Benefit  Ad- 
ministration and  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  policy,  administrative  and  enforcement 
functions  of  ERISA  in  that  agency.  Al- 
though SBCA  has  not  adopted  a  formal  po- 
sition on  this  particular  title,  I  would  like  to 
risk  a  few  personal  comments.  On  the  one 
hand.  I  am  very  cognizant  of  the  obvious 
practical  and  logistical  problems  involved  In 
consolidating  the  administrative  and  en- 
forcement functions  of  ERISA  in  a  single 
agency.  I  am  further  aware  of  the  particular 
political  problems  Involved  in  consolidation 
of  such  functions  in  a  new  independent 
agency.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  need  for  adoption  and 
implementation  of  a  unified  national  policy 
regarding  savings  and  provisions  for  retire- 
ment and  for  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary and  duplicative  administration.  I  think 
we  must  recognize  that  the  existing  agencies 
with  prime  employee  benefits  jurisdiction— 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor— have  fundamental  mis- 
sions which  may  not  be  totally  compatible 
with  the  purpose  of  pension  laws.  For  spe- 
cific example,  the  function  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Is  to  collect  taxes,  and  its 
policies  Inherently  are  developed  with  a  pri- 
mary view  to  impact  on  revenues.  Employee 
benefit  laws,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
administered  with  a  primary  view  towards 
maintaining  and  expanding  employee  bene- 
fits security,  not  limiting  revenue  impact.  In 
other  words,  administrative  policy  and  dis- 
cretion can  and  should  be  exercised  primari- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  participants  and  benefi- 
ciaries, not  primarily  to  collect  taxes.  1  am 
not  saying  that  the  Commissioner  does  not 
and  should  not  exercise  proper  discretion  in 
administering  the  tax  laws.  I  am  saying, 
however,   that   his  primary  purpose  is  to 
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focus  on  revenue  impact  and  not  on  employ- 
ee benf  its  security  and  this  primary  purpose 
leads  to  the  adoption  of  policies  which,  in 
fact,  are  often  contrary  to  furthering  em- 
ployee benefits  security.  For  an  example,  I 
need  point  no  further  than  the  Service's 
continuing  policy  of  disqualifying  plans  for 
innocent  errors  as  opposed  to  seeking  and 
encouraging  remedial  corrective  measures. 
A  new  agency  with  a  mission  and  purpose  of 
encouraging  retirement  savings,  and  encour- 
aging the  establishment  and  improvement 
of  private  plans,  may  well  be  what  is 
needed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  SBCA  has  not 
adopted  a  formal  position  on  this  matter 
and  these  are  just  my  own  views. 

Title  II  of  S.  1541  would  proivde  for  a  de- 
duction by  employees  and  their  spouses  for 
contributions  to  qualified  retirement  plans. 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  role  played  by  SBCA 
in  the  recent  enactment,  in  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  (ERTA).  of  provi- 
sions which  would  provide  for  expanded  de- 
ductions for  contributions  to  Individual  re- 
tirement accounts,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
deductions  for  contributions  by  plan  partici- 
pants to  IRA's  or  to  qualified  plans.  SBCA 
strongly  supports  this  concept  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  be  improved  upon.  For  example. 
SBCA  supports  expansion  of  the  deductibil- 
ity feature  to  "mandatory"  contributions, 
and.  when  budgetary  considerations  f>ermit, 
we  strongly  support  an  increase  in  the  de- 
ductible amount. 

Title  III  of  S.  1541  proposes  a  number  of 
specific  amendments  to  ERISA.  As  a  gener- 
al matter,  SBCA  either  supports  or  has  no 
objection  to  these  changes.  Many  are  tech- 
nical changes  which  long  have  been  needed. 
Others  merely  conform  provisions  of  Title  I 
of  E31ISA  to  comparable  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Still  others  apply  to 
special  industries  or  situations  and  simply 
do  not  effect  our  members.  There  are  some 
changes  that  we  support,  but  would  prefer 
to  see  amended.  For  example,  S.  1541  would 
provide  certain  changes  In  connection  with 
the  Summary  Annual  Report.  We  support 
the  changes,  but  would  prefer  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Summary  Annual  Report.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  il  the  Annual  Report  itself 
is  available  to  participants,  then  the  Sum- 
mary Annual  Report  is  just  added  paper- 
work. For  another  example,  S.  1541  would 
simplify  some  of  the  confusion  regarding 
the  Notice  to  Interested  Parties.  We  support 
these  changes,  but  again  would  urge  elimi- 
nation of  the  Notice  to  Interested  Parties. 
We  have  difficulty  in  determining  any  real 
benefit  of  the  Notice.  It  advises  interested 
parties  that  a  determination  letter  has  been 
sought  in  connection  with  a  plan.  However, 
a  plan  either  "qualifies "  or  it  does  not.  The 
comments  of  interested  parties  cannot 
change  that  fpct.  As  a  result,  the  notice  pro- 
visions appear  to  accomplish  little  more 
than  a  delay  in  the  determination  letter 
process. 

There  are  two  provisions  of  S.  1541  that 
we  would  like  to  single  out  for  particular  ap- 
proval. One  is  the  provision,  under  Section 
3603,  that  at  least  one  member  of  the  Advi- 
sory Council  •'.  .  .  shall  be  a  represenUtive 
of  employers  maintaining  small  plans." 
Given  that  small  plans,  under  any  defini- 
tion, constitute  well  over  90%  of  all  plans,  it 
is  only  reasonable  that  they  be  represented 
on  the  Council.  A  second  provision  we 
strongly  favor  Is  the  return  to  the  "ade- 
quate consideration"  test  for  determining 
prohibited  transactions.  Although  much 
progress  has  been  made  since  1974  in  grant- 
ing needed  exemptions  and  in  refining  the 
exemption  process,  the  inherent  costs  and 
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delays  still  preclude  many  small  employers 
from  ent?rlng  Into  perfectly  legitimate 
transactiofis  which  would  be  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  ill  concerned. 

Title  IVjof  S.  1541  proposes  amendments 
to  the  Inemal  Revenue  Code.  We  would 
like  to  no^  our  particular  support  for  Sec- 
whlch  would  provide  "safe-har- 
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bors"  und^r  Code  Section  411(d)  relating  to 
descrlmln^tion  In  vesting  standards  under 
qualified  Dlam.  SBCA  has  fought  long  and 
hard  for  vesting  "safe-harbors",  and  would 
be  delight  fd  to  see  this  matter  laid  to  rest, 
once  and  'or  all,  by  specific  legislation  de- 
claring thill  •■4-40"  vesting  is  a  bottom-line, 
•"safe-harbjr 

There  is  one  area  presently  not  covered  in 
S.  1541  which  we  hope  will  receive  consider- 
ation in  th  e  final  bill.  This  is  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  em  I  iloyee  aggregation  under  Internal 
Revenue  Code  Section  414(b).  (c),  and  (m). 
These  rules  were  designed,  in  one  fashion  or 
another,  to  prevent  abuses  in  selective  cov- 
erage undiT  qualified  plans.  However.  Sec- 
tior«  414(i)  and  (c>.  as  interpreted  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  courts,  go 
what  might  be  termed  "'abusive 
and  reach  situations  where 
purpose  to  deny  coverage  to  low- 
but  merely  a  purpose  to  treat 
truly  sepaHite  businesses  separately.  Code 
Section  41  Km)  was  hastily  drafted  and  is 
incomprehensible  in  many  situa- 
tions. ManK  very  legitimate  business  organi- 
zations arc  combined  or  separated  in  one 
another  for  very  legitimate  busi- 
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ness  purposes.  In  many  situations  today,  it 
is  simply  lot  possible  for  these  organiza- 
tions to  determine  exactly  what  kind  of 
qualified  plan  they  can  have.  Unfortunate- 
ly, at  the  f  resent  time,  it  is  our  understand- 
that  rtgulations  under  Section  414(m) 
are  not  a  )riority  project.  With  the  enact- 
ment of  syiTA,  publication  of  the  414(m) 
may  have  been  even  further  de- 
layed. No  4ne  supports  artifical  schemes  to 
carve  out  c  ;rtain  classes  of  low  paid  employ- 

;overage  under  qualified  plans, 
is  imperative  that  the  private 
what  the  rules  are  and  know 
what  is  permissible.  For  this  reason.  SBCA 
has  stronjly  supported  H.R.  3721  which 
would  pos^one  the  effective  date  of  Code 

(m)  until  90  days  after  final  reg- 
ulations hive  been  issued  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  S  jrvice.  SBCA  is  vitally  interested 
in  the  adi  iption  of  clear  and  reasonable 
rules  regaiding  the  aggregation  of  related 
employers  ind  employees.  We  would  like  to 
communicate  further  with  the  Committee 
on  this  subject,  and  with  your  permission, 
will  be  sut  milling  additional  specific  com- 
ments on  Code  Sections  414(b).  (c)  and 
(m).« 


STA'  'EMENT  ON  H.R.  3464 


HON.  FQRTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  IHOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedresday,  November  4.  1981 
Mr.  ST  VRK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
this  legisli  ition  to  make  permanent  the 
longstand  ng  provisions  in  the  yearly 
appropriations  bills  designed  to  insure 
that  nav;Ll  construction  capacity  is 
maintained  in  the  United  States.  If 
the  mone; '  appropriated  for  naval  con- 
struction s  allowed  to  be  spent  in  for- 
eign ships  ards.  we  will  rapidly  lose  the 
remaining]  shipyard  capacity  we  have— 
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and  the  result  could  be  disastrous  in 
time  of  war  when  shipyards  are 
needed  for  repair  and  overhaul.  De- 
fense lies  not  just  in  building  more 
ships,  but  in  the  capacity  to  repair  and 
refurnish  them,  through  a  diversified 
system  of  regional  shipyards  and  dry- 
docks. 

As  a  member  representing  a  district 
with  substantial  shipyard  capacity,  I 
know  from  firsthand  experience  that 
the  domestic  industry  is  on  its  knees, 
and  that  permitting  Navy  contracts  to 
be  completed  abroad  would  be  an- 
other, crippling  blow  to  the  survival  of 
the  U.S.  shipyard  industry. 

The  economic  health  of  many  areas 
of  the  country  depend  upon  Defense 
contracts  to  build  and  overhaul  our 
Nation's  naval  vessels.  To  shutdown 
this  industry  would  man  depression- 
era  conditions  for  many  port  cities. 

I  appreciate  the  Armed  Service  Com- 
mittee's willingness,  at  long  last,  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  and  to  make 
this  provision  permanent  law,  thus 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  providing 
yearly  amendments  to  the  Defense 
Department  appropriations  bills.* 
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NO  CIA  SPYING  AT  HOME 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  columns  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  proposal  currently  circulat- 
ing on  Capitol  Hill  to  inject  the  CIA 
into  domestic  intelligence  activities. 
One  of  the  columns  is  in  a  humorous 
vein  written  by  Art  Buchwald.  The 
other  is  in  a  serious  vein,  written  by 
former  CIA  Director  Stansfield 
Turner.  Although  obviously  different 
in  style,  both  of  the  columns  raise  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  propriety  of 
the  administration's  proposal  to 
expand  the  role  of  the  CIA  here  in  the 
United  States: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  29.  1981] 

The  CIA  Shouldn't  Spy  on  Americans 

(By  Stansfield  Turner) 

The  administration  Is  discussing  with  Con- 
gress a  plan  to  authorize  the  CIA  to  engage 
in  spying  on  Americans,  for  instance,  by  in- 
filtrating domestic  organizations.  Public  dis- 
cussion of  this  proposed  change  will  un- 
doubtedly focus  on  the  risks  posed  to  our 
democratic  liberties.  That  is  understand- 
able. No  one  wants  the  process  of  gathering 
intelligence  in  order  to  defend  those  liber- 
ties to,  in  fact,  undermine  them.  Thus  there 
is  legitimate  room  for  serious  debate  on  this 
point.  We  should  not.  however,  become  so 
preoccupied  with  that  emotional  issue  that 
we  fail  to  explore  the  impact  such  a  change 
could  have  on  the  effectiveness  of  our  intel- 
ligence capabilities.  I  believe  it  would  be 
very  injurious. 

It  could  be  injurious  because  it  would  lead 
the  CIA  into  activities  for  which  it  is  nol 
well-equipped.  The  CIA's  previous  involve- 


ments In  gathering  data  about  Americans 
were  a  large  factor  In  the  intense  public  crit- 
icism of  the  agency  that  evolved  from  the 
various  investigations  of  1975-76.  The  exag- 
geration that  accompanied  the  justified 
criticisms  of  those  unauthorized  Intrusions 
into  the  privacy  of  Americans  harmed  the 
CIA  greatly. 

Authorizing  the  CIA  to  look  into  the  ac- 
llvilies  of  Americans  could  well  lead  to  an- 
other wave  of  crlllclsm.  and  that  could  be 
fatal  to  the  CIA.  Why  should  we  be  con- 
cerned about  such  a  possibility?  Because 
CIA  officers  are  not  trained  to  operate  in 
the  domestic  environment,  where  regard  for 
law  is  a  primary  consideration.  The  ethic  of 
intelligence  is  to  get  the  job  done  in  spite  of 
local  laws.  It  is  unwise  and  unfair  to  force 
CIA  operations  into  the  domestic  arena.  It 
Isn't  necessary,  either,  for  that  is  exactly 
where  FBI  officers  are  trained  to  operate. 
They  instinctively  research  the  legal  limits 
surrounding  any  new  assignment.  They 
have  over  many  years  proved  themselves  to 
be  professionals  at  both  counterintelligence 
and  the  gathering  of  positive  intelligence. 
With  more  emphasis  on  the  latter  they 
could  cover  whatever  tasks  the  administra- 
tion has  In  mind  for  the  CIA. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  risks  that  the 
CIA  would  be  overly  zealous  in  the  domestic 
arena,  there  would  be  very  positive  benefits 
to  our  overall  Intelligence  capabilities  from 
such  an  arrangement. 

It  would  encourage  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  CIA  and  the  FBI.  How  foolish  it 
is  if  one  of  those  agencies  has  information 
that  the  other  needs  and  fails  to  share  11. 
That,  unfortunately,  was  the  case  in  the 
latter  days  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Those  days 
are  gone;  cooperation  today  is  excellent.  Au- 
thorizing the  CIA  to  intrude  into  the  lives 
of  Americans  inside  this  country  would  be 
Interpreted  as  a  lack  of  trust  in  the  FBI  to 
do  the  job  well.  It  that  is  an  implicit  as- 
sumption of  this  new  presidential  executive 
order,  it  could  undermine  the  mutual  confi- 
dence and  cooperation  between  the  FBI  and 
CIA  which  has  been  so  hard-won  and  is  so 
essential. 

When  it  comes  to  collecting  necessary  in- 
telligence information  about  Americans 
overseas,  that  is  a  different  matter.  The  FBI 
is  not  an  overseas  agency,  and  the  CIA  is 
the  agency  with  the  experience  and  the  nec- 
essary contacts  in  that  arena.  Should  the 
CIA,  then,  be  given  new  authority  to  in- 
trude into  the  lives  of  Americans  abroad? 
The  answer  is  both  yes  and  no. 

There  are  lesser  risks  here,  simply  because 
there  is  less  Implication  that  information 
gained  about  Americans  might  be  utilized 
for  domestic  political  purposes.  Conse- 
quenlty,  I  believe  we  could  safely  relax  some 
of  the  rules  on  the  CIA's  probing  into  Amer- 
icans overseas.  Specifically,  the  rules  on  in- 
vestigating suspected  espionage  are  drawn 
very  tightly  now,  yet  the  loss  to  our  country 
from  successful  espionage  against  us  could 
be  very  severe. 

Beyond  this  the  waters  are  murky.  There 
are  other  areas  in  which  there  is  a  legiti- 
mate intelligence  interest  in  the  activities  of 
Americans  abroad.  Most  often  these  are 
matters  such  as  the  flow  of  narcotics  toward 
the  United  States  or  international  terrorist 
operations.  Our  intelligence  activities  in 
these  areas  today  are  hampered  somewhat 
by  limits  contained  in  the  present  executive 
order.  Despite  this  adverse  Impact  in  these 
special  areas,  I  believe  it  is  preferable  not  to 
change  these  rules  and  thus  not  risk  unnec- 
essary intrusions  into  the  privacy  of  Ameri- 
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cans  abroad  and  a  possible  new  wave  of  crit- 
icism. 

Another  reason  for  eschewing  additional 
Involvement  of  the  CIA  with  Amnerican 
citizens,  other  than  for  suspected  espionage 
overseas,  is  the  adverse  psychological 
Impact  it  would  have  on  CIA  personnel.  In- 
telligence is  a  risk-taking  business.  Intelli- 
gence officers  who  are  bogged  down  in  legal 
Intricacies  concerning  intrusion  into  the 
lives  of  Americans  will  spend  less  time  and 
thought  on  developing  imaginative,  risk- 
taking  endeavors.  It  is  a  subtle  but  Impor- 
tant point  of  focusing  the  intelligence  pro- 
fessional on  his  profession  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. 

Finally,  the  proposed  changes  risk  the  po- 
lltlclzation  of  Intelligence.  This  is  the  third 
effort  by  this  administration  to  formulate 
some  relaxation  of  the  controls  on  the  CIA. 
The  Impetus  behind  this  determination  ap- 
pears to  He  In  rhetoric  of  the  campaign  and 
transition  periods  that  averred  that  the  CIA 
was  unduly  shackled  by  President  Carter's 
executive  order  of  January  1978.  A  close 
comparison  of  that  order  with  the  one 
Issued  In  1976  by  President  Ford  (with 
George  Bush  as  director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence) shows  that  there  was  no  significant 
change  in  this  area  of  the  regulation  of  CIA 
activities  with  respect  to  Americans.  This  is 
not,  then,  a  political  Issue  and  should  not  be 
pursued  as  the  fulfillment  of  political  prom- 
ises. 

The  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  has 
already  taken  a  non-partisan  stand  against 
this  new  security  order.  Yet  Its  advice  Is  not 
binding  on  the  President.  All  this  empha- 
sizes the  Importance  of  Congress'  enacting 
legislation  In  this  area  that  will  endure  from 
administration  to  administration.  An  issue 
of  this  significance  to  American  values  de- 
serves the  kind  of  thorough  debate  that 
would  be  involved  In  enacting  a  legislative 
charter  for  the  entire  intelligence  communi- 
ty. Such  a  charter  would,  among  other 
topics,  spell  out  the  line  between  the  needed 
secrecy  of  our  intelligence  operations  and 
the  fundamental  openness  of  our  democrat- 
ic society.  It  Is  an  issue  so  vital  to  both  our 
security  and  to  our  freedoms  that  it  should 
be  addressed  in  congressional  statutes  that 
provide  much  of  the  continuity  in  our  gov- 
ernmental system. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  29,  1981] 

Call  it  intelligence 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

I  have  good  news  today.  The  CIA  is  going 
to  come  back  Into  all  our  lives.  If  President 
Reagan's  executive  order  goes  through,  the 
agency  can  once  again  spy  on  Americans  in 
this  country. 

There  are  few  people  In  America  who  are 
nervous  about  giving  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  this  kind  of  power,  so  I  will 
put  their  fears  to  rest  by  answering  some  of 
the  questions  being  raised  by  the  new 
ground  rules. 

Q:  If  you  allow  the  CIA  to  operate  in  this 
country,  don't  you  violate  our  civil  liberties? 

A:  No,  the  CIA  protects  them.  The  more  it 
knows  what  Americans  are  up  to,  the  safer 
we  all  will  be  from  the  Commies. 

Q:  Will  the  CIA  agents  be  able  to  read  our 
mall  and  tap  our  telephones? 

A:  Within  reason.  But  they  are  only  going 
to  read  the  mall  and  tap  the  phones  of 
those  people  who  deserve  It.  The  rest  of  us 
have  nothing  to  fear. 

Q:  The  CIA  was  used  as  a  political  instru- 
ment by  the  Nixon  people.  What's  to  pre- 
vent them  being  used  again  to  "get"  the  ad- 
ministration's opponents? 
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A:  The  difference  is  that  the  men  under 
Nixon  lost  their  moral  compass.  But  the 
people  who  work  for  Ronald  Reagan  are 
beyond  reproach. 

Q:  How  do  we  know  this? 

A:  Because  most  of  them  are  lawyers. 

Q:  Doesn't  the  CIA  have  enough  to  do 
gathering  intelligence  abroad  without  bug- 
ging Americans? 

A:  You  would  think  so,  but  most  intelli- 
gence organizations  know  that  if  they  can 
operate  In  their  own  country,  they  can  justi- 
fy a  much  larger  budget. 

Q:  Will  the  CIA  be  able  to  break  into  your 
home  under  the  new  guidelines? 

A:  Not  legally.  But  no  one  Is  going  to 
make  a  big  deal  of  It  If  an  agency  does  so 
without  getting  an  official  okay. 

Q:  What's  the  worst  that  could  happen  to 
a  CIA  person  who  oversteps  his  authority? 

A:  He  would  be  asked  to  resign,  and  then 
get  a  job  working  for  Col.  Qaddafi. 

Q:  I  thought  the  FBI  was  In  charge  of 
catching  spies  in  the  United  States.  Why  is 
the  CIA  getting  Into  the  act? 

A:  Because  there  are  a  lot  of  bag  jobs  FBI 
agents  are  no  longer  permitted  to  do.  Since 
the  CIA  is  not  interested  In  prosecuting 
anyone,  they  can  justify  almost  anything  In 
the  name  of  national  security. 

Q:  What's  to  prevent  the  CIA  from  work- 
ing with  the  Mafia  or  hiring  Cuban  gang- 
sters to  do  their  dirty  work  for  them? 

A:  Nothing,  really.  When  you're  doing  a 
covert  job.  you  want  the  best  people  you  can 

Q:  Isn't  there  a  chance  that  the  CIA  will 
start  off  their  domestic  spying  with  the  best 
of  Intentions,  but,  as  they  get  more  and 
more  power,  they  could  turn  the  country 
into  a  police  state? 

A:  It  couldn't  happen.  The  CIA  is  moni- 
tored by  a  Senate  Watchdog  Committee, 
and  nobody  In  the  CIA  would  ever  lie  to  a 
United  States  senator. 

Q:  Will  the  press  be  allowed  to  report  on 
what  the  CIA  Is  up  to  In  this  country? 

A:  Not  If  Congress  passes  its  new  Ameri 
can  Official  Secrets  Act.  You  cant  have  a 
first-class  domestic  Intelligence  operation  if 
the  media  are  going  to  write  about  it. 

Q:  Then  who  protects  us  from  our  own 
Secret  Service? 

A:  That's  like  asking  who  protects  Soviet 
citizens  from  the  KGB?« 


A  BALANCED  ENERGY  PLAN 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
July  of  this  year,  the  President  issued 
his  national  energy  policy  plan  de- 
scribing a  new  energy  policy  for  the 
Nation.  The  underlying  philosophy  of 
the  policy  is  a  sound  one  that  defines 
the  Federal  function  of  establishing 
"sound,  stable  public  policies  that  will 
encourage  individuals  and  groups  in 
the  private  and  public  sector  to 
produce  and  use  energy  resources 
wisely  and  efficiently."  The  plan  rec- 
ognizes that  the  economy  will  dictate 
energy  consumption  by  the  end  of  the 
century  and  that  quantitative  energy 
goals  "are  not  objectives  in  them- 
selves." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  basic  ap- 
proach outlined  in  the  policy  plan  for 
reaching  the  underlying  objective.  The 
President  believes  that  Federal  spend- 
ing should  be  considered  "only  in 
those  promising  areas  of  energy  pro- 
duction and  use  where  the  private 
sector  is  unlikely  to  invest"  and  that 
Government  spending  is  appropriate 
for  "long-term  research  with  high 
risks,  but  potentially  high  payoffs." 
Unfortunately,  this  approach  has  not 
been  implemented  in  a  balanced  and 
consistent  manner  nor  is  it  clear  what 
the  criteria  are  for  the  Federal  in- 
volvement in  technology  development. 
Fimding  for  a  number  of  energy  R.  & 
D.  programs  for  which  private  capital 
is  not  available  has  been  severely  im- 
pacted by  the  administration's  budget 
initiatives. 

Clearly,  if  in  a  given  energy  area  a 
free  market  situation  does  not  exist  or 
the  economic  risks  are  too  great  (for 
whatever  reason  including  Federal 
policy  uncertainty)  the  Government 
will  have  to  supp>ort  development  in- 
cluding demonstrations  or  we  may  lose 
the  benefits  of  an  important  energy 
technology.  In  the  case  of  nuclear 
power,  the  administration  has  recog- 
nized the  lack  of  private  venture  cap- 
ital and  a  viable  free  market  for  its 
support  and  development.  This  in- 
sight, combined  with  an  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  this  energy 
source  has  been  reflected  in  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  proposals  and 
the  recent  nuclear  policy  statement. 

I  commend  the  President  for  taking 
a  firm  stand  in  support  of  nuclear 
power,  a  stand  that  is  in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  previous  administration's 
vacillation.  Thirty-two  leading  Ameri- 
can scientists,  including  eight  Nobel 
Laureates,  sent  a  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  expressing  strong  sup- 
port for  his  policy  statement  on  nucle- 
ar energy.  Nobel  Prize  winners  in 
physics  and/or  chemistry,  Luis  Alva- 
rez, Hans  Bethe,  Fleix  Bloch,  Robert 
Mulliken,  Amo  Penzias,  James  Rain- 
water, Glenn  Seaborg  and  Eugene 
Wigner  joined  their  prestigious  scien- 
tific colleagues  in  conrunending  the 
President  for  his  policy  initiative,  stal- 
ing: 

We  feel  that  the  approach  that  you  have 
outlined  will  help  to  Insure  the  viability  of 
commercial  nuclear  power  as  a  vital  compo- 
nent in  the  future  energy  mix  of  this  coun- 
try and  that  the  policy  is  consistent  with 
our  interests  in  pursuing  International  non- 
proliferation  goals. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  ap- 
proach in  other  energy  areas  does  not 
warrant  such  acclaim. 

I  believe  there  are  a  number  of 
energy  R.  &  D.  programs  which  have 
potentially  high  payoffs  with  high 
risks  that  are  not  being  properly 
funded  by  the  administration. 

Lack  of  administration  support  for 
the  solvent  refined  coa!  demonstration 
plants  leaves  this  technology  in  jeop- 
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needs. 

Tiy  colleagues  to  work  coop- 

toward   a   balanced   energy 

and  insist  on  a  much  more 

rationale   from  the  administra- 

the  simple  code  phrase  'eco- 
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HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Reagan  and 
his  administration,  our  country  Is 
moving  in  a  new  direction.  It  Is  moving 
away  from  heavy  reliance  on  big  gov- 
ernment to  take  care  of  every  need 
toward  a  more  positive  and  responsible 
role  for  the  private  sector. 

It  is,  therefore,  reassuring  to  know 
that  the  leaders  of  the  business  world 
are  giving  thought  to  their  part  in  as- 
sisting this  major  change  in  govern- 
mental approaches  to  our  problems. 

One  of  the  most  able  of  our  coun- 
try's business  leaders.  Willard  C. 
Butcher,  chairman  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  recently  addressed  the 
subject  in  a  lecture  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  very 
thoughtful  analysis  of  corporate  re- 
sponsibility in  the  1980's  which  Mr. 
Butcher  presented.  It  provides  a  most 
impressive  philosophy  as  to  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  corporate  citi- 
zenship in  this  new  decade.  In  order 
that  my  colleagues  have  the  full  bene- 
fit of  Mr.  Butcher's  eloquent  dis- 
course, I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  his 
address  be  entered  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Total  Corporate  Responsibility  in  the 
1980's 

Good  afternoon.  I  was  delighted  to  receive 
your  invitation  to  participate  in  the 
•  Alumni  Distinguished  Lecture  Series.  "  But 
I  accepted  so  quickly.  I  forgot  to  ask  wheth- 
er the  alumni  audience  or  the  lecture  is  sup- 
posed to  be  distinguished.  I'm  relieved,  as  I 
look  out  over  this  illustrious  gathering. 
That  its  the  audience  you  meant.  Since, 
therefore,  my  lecture  need  not  be  distin- 
guished. I  would  like  to  grive  you  a  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  talk,  which  I  have  titled 
"Total  Corporate  Responsibility." 

The  title  means  simply  that  the  full  obli- 
gations of  corporate  citizenship— like  indi- 
vidual citizenship — cannot  be  discharged 
merely  by  presenting  a  fat  check  to  some- 
one's favorite  philanthropy.  Responsible 
citizenship  is  more  demanding  and  far- 
reaching  than  that. 

All  rights  carry  corresponding  duties,  and 
there  are  no  benefits  without  obligations. 
That  includes  the  benefits  of  citizenship. 
It's  a  legal  fact  that  a  corporation  has  a 
"personality  and  existence  distinct  from  its 
Individual  members. "  That  means  a  compa- 
ny not  only  has  rights  and  privileges  like  an 
individual  person,  but  also  responsibilities 
and  duties.  Any  person  who  claims  his 
rights  but  shuns  his  responsibilities  falls  to 
contribute  to  the  betterment  of  mankind 
and  therefore,  has  no  claim  on  the  respect 
of  mankind.  I  believe  the  same  holds  true 
for  corporations. 

And  while  there  are  some  who  still  argue 
that  a  corporation  should  not  concern  itself 
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with  the  needs  of  society  and  should.  In 
fact,  be  prevented  from  contributing  to  help 
meet  those  needs— I  am  not  one  of  them. 

I  believe,  corporations  do,  indeed,  have  ob- 
ligations. And  today  I'd  like  to  focus  on 
what  I  think  those  obligations  are.  Specifi- 
cally, I'll  cover  three  things:  (1)  how  I  be- 
lieve a  company  should  conduct  itself  in  re- 
sponsibily  running  its  business  (2)  how  it 
can  apply  its  special  expertise  in  a  program- 
matic way  to  aid  its  community  and  (3)  how 
it  can  contribute  philanthroplcally  to  the 
betterment  of  society. 

Let  me  start,  however,  by  clearing  away 
some  recent  confusion  about  one  obligation 
that  corporations  do  not  have. 

We  do  not.  In  my  opinion,  have  a  major 
role  to  play  In  saving  all  the  broad  social 
support  programs  that  are  jeopardized  by 
the  Administration's  budget  cuts.  Clearly, 
there  are  some  programs  that  deserve  more 
corporate  support,  and  I'll  have  more  to  say 
on  these  later.  But  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  pie-in-the-sky  proposals  about  a  mas- 
sive corporate  rescue  mission  are  raising  a 
lot  of  false  hopes. 

The  whole  rationale  for  reducing  Federal 
spending  and  easing  the  tax  burden  Is  to  re- 
direct more  of  our  national  wealth  from  im- 
mediate consumption  into  Investment  that 
will  Increase  future  production.  If  business 
were  to  redistribute  its  limited  Investment 
funds  back  Into  social  programs  for  con- 
sumption again,  nothing  would  be  gained. 

Those  who  are  ready  to  bury  the  Admlnis 
tration's  economic  recovery  prograni- after 
all  of  two  weeks  in  operation— should  be  re- 
minded that  the  problems  President  Rfagan 
is  attacking  resulted  from  a  legislative  bias 
that  has  accumulated  over  the  last  50 
yetu^— and  accelerated  In  the  form  of 
"Great  Society"  entitlement  programs 
about  15  years  ago.  These  broad-based, 
open-ended,  public  expenditures  ballooned 
so  fast  that  they  brought  our  government 
into  fiscal  disrepute  which,  unless  reversed, 
could  lead  to  financial  embarrassment  and, 
I  would  contend,  moral  bankruptcy. 

The  damage  done  to  our  free  enterprise 
system  by  the  accumulation  of  broad,  social- 
istic benefit  programs  is  an  adequate  reason 
for  business  to  examine  very  carefully  any 
that  seek  our  support.  But  there  also  Is  a 
more  pointed  reason— namely,  that  many  of 
these  benefit  programs  have  been  of  doubt- 
ful benefit  to  the  recipients. 

If  you  don't  believe  that  you  might  consid- 
er the  plight  of  several  species  of  birds  that 
have  been  dying  off  In  our  country.  Caroli- 
na wrens,  Illinois  mockingbirds,  and  Mid- 
West  Downy  Woodpeckers  are  three  that 
come  to  mind.  Why  are  they  dying?  Because 
so  many  people  put  out  birdseed  in  the  fall, 
that  the  birds  feel  no  need  to  go  through  a 
long,  strenuous  migration  to  get  food.  They 
get  hooked  on  handouts,  until  the  feeders 
are  empty  or  a  harsh  winter  kills  them  off. 
Once  a  bird  thinks  Its  found  a  steady  source 
of  free  sustenance.  It  quits  trying  to  provide 
for  itself. 

Now,  I'm  not  Implying  here  that  all  of  our 
social  programs  are  "for  the  birds,"  but  I  do 
think  we  must  prove  ourselves  smarter  than 
our  feathered  friends  and  seize  this  moment 
to  figure  out  what's  gone  wrong  with  our 
social  programs  over  the  years. 

While  every  civilized  society  Is  obligated 
to  provide  for  those  unable  to  provide  for 
themselves— no  society.  In  my  view.  Is  justi- 
fied In  deliberately  creating  a  benefit-de- 
pendent class— perpetuating  It  from  genera- 
tion to  generation— and  then  encouraging 
its  bloat,  by  means  both  legitimate  and  llle- 
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gitlmate.  Yet.  that  Is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened in  America. 

Instead  of  a  safety  net  to  catch  Americans 
who  fall  through  the  cracks  and  need  a 
helping  hand  to  get  back  on  their  feet.  We 
have  created  a  tightly  woven  security  blan- 
ket of  support  and  assistance  that  helps  de- 
stroy personal  initiative. 

According  to  the  Commerce  Department. 
Federal  transfer  payments  grew  by  an  un- 
conscionable 419  percent  between  1968  and 
1980!  Yet  the  official  poverty  class  remained 
constant  at  around  25  million  Americans. 
Since  cash  income  was  counted  in  determin 
Ing  who  was  entitled  to  most  benefits-,  therf 
was  no  real  Incentive  for  beneficiaries  to  Im- 
prove their  cash  Income.  And  dependence 
on  these  benefits  Increased. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  Government- 
much  less  the  private  sector— should  sup- 
port any  program  that  encourages  depend- 
ence and  discourages  initiative. 

There  is  no  "philanthropy"  in  such  pro- 
grams. In  my  view,  it  is  not  an  expression  of 
good  will  toward  one's  fellow  men  to  deprive 
them  of  the  motivation  to  strive  for  finan- 
cial independence  and  self-respect.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  Is  genuine  philanthropy  to 
provide  opportunities,  tools,  and  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  are  willing  to  make  the 
effort. 

Now,  having  explained  what  business 
cannot  and  I  think  should  not  do,  let  me 
turn  to  the  ways  in  which  corporations  can 
and  should  contribute  to  the  betterment  of 
mankind. 

Here,  1  am  talking  about  what  has  become 
known  generally  as  "corporate  responsibil- 
ity" or,  put  another  way,  the  responsible 
management  of  corporate  resources.  And 
the  bottom  line  of  responsible  management 
is  to  run  a  business  properly  and  profitable. 
Indeed,  if  a  business  Is  not  profitable— if  a 
company  squanders  its  corporate  assets  or 
wastes  its  resources— then  it  will  never  pos- 
sess the  ability  to  contribute  meaningfully 
to  society's  Improvement.  As  Winston 
Churchill  once  put  It,  "Profits  aren't  ob- 
scene—losses are."  And  the  first  obligation 
of  any  management  intent  on  running  a  re- 
sponsible corporation  Is  to  earn  an  adequate 
profit. 

By  the  same  token,  management  also  has 
an  obligation  to  provide  a  needed  product  or 
service  at  a  fair  price  and  to  deliver  it- as 
promised.  By  that  I  mean  producing  the 
very  best  quality  product  we  can,  so  that 
when  we  advertise  it  forthrightly  and  sell  it 
at  a  fair  price— we  end  up  with  a  satisfied 
customer. 

This  doesn't  mean  management  should  be 
considered  Immune  from  making  mistakes. 
Even  the  best  management  will,  occasional- 
ly, make  an  error.  But  when  It  does,  it  wlU 
move  quickly  and  decisively  to  correct  itself. 
Such  was  the  case  recently  when  Procter  & 
Gamble  removed  its  Rely  tampon  from  the 
market,  when  the  product  was  linked  to 
toxic  shock  syndrome.  P&G's  action  was  the 
responsible  thing  to  do  and.  In  the  long  run, 
should  augur  well  for  the  corporation's  en- 
hanced reputation  and  Increased  profitabil- 
ity. 

Companies  also  have  a  front-line  responsi- 
bility to  their  own  employees.  They  must 
assure  workers  of  equal  opportunities  to  ad- 
vance based  solely  on  merit,  maintain  a  safe 
and  healthy  workplace,  and  avoid  Infringing 
on  rights  to  personal  privacy  and  free  ex- 
pression. A  company  must  also  offer  work- 
ers the  opportunity  to  increase  their  real  re- 
wards through  the  vehicle  of  Increased  pro- 
ductivity. Indeed,  to  Increase  wages  without 
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increased  productivity  is  the  height  of  Irre- 
sponsibility In  that  It  only  helps  fuel  Infla- 
tion. 

Corporate  responsibility  to  the  immediate 
community  and  to  the  general  society  is  an- 
other clear  obligation  of  the  corporation. 

Here,  I  believe  companies  must  apply 
what  I  call  a  "programmatic  approach"  to 
community  involvement.  This  goes  deeper 
than  digging  Into  one's  corporate  pocket- 
book  and  coming  up  with  cash.  It  means  of- 
fering corporate  time  and  talent— both  full 
and  part-time  support— In  a  programmatic 
way  to  areas  like  municipal  financing, 
school  boards,  pollution  control,  public 
recreation  and  the  like. 

A  dollar  Is  a  dollar— from  whatever  source. 
But  when  companies  provide  direct.  In-kind 
support,  they  have  an  opportunity  to  draw 
on  their  special  skills  and  resources  and 
beam  their  assistance  to  add  an  extra  di- 
mension to  the  group  supported.  For  exam- 
ple, as  a  bank,  we  might  provide  financial 
counseling  to  a  minority  business  or  a  com- 
munity development  project.  But  for  guid- 
ance In  a  drug  abuse  clinic,  a  chemical  or 
pharmaceutical  firm  could  be  more  useful. 
This  is  what  I  mean  by  a  more  "program- 
malic  approach"  to  corporate  giving.  And 
there  has  never  been  a  greater  need  or  a 
greater  opportunity  for  business  to  custom- 
ize and  gear  up  this  kind  of  support  to  a 
higher  level. 

I've  reserved  till  last  my  specific  com- 
ments on  what  is  traditionally  called  "corpo- 
rate philanthropy  "—direct  financial  gifts, 
grants  and  contributions  to  non-profit  agen- 
cies. There  are  some  300,000  such  agencies 
in  the  U.S.  today.  They  face  a  kind  of  Dar- 
winian thlnning-out  process,  as  a  result  of 
Federal  budget  cuts.  The  fittest  will  survive. 
Those  that  are  redundant,  mismanaged,  bal- 
kanlzed,  or  hopelessly  unrealistic  will  have  a 
harder  time  of  It.  They  are  undergoing  a 
kind  of  market  discipline  that  we  In  the 
business  sector  have  always  understood  and 
dealt  with.  This  will  no  doubt  be  a  painful 
process  but  I  think,  in  the  end,  will  be  a 
healthy  thing. 

The  responsibility  of  business  In  this  proc- 
ess Is  not  to  save  the  programs  that  perpet- 
uate dependence.  But  again  to  support 
those  that  help  build  the  future  potential  of 
our  people  and  the  future  quality  of  life  of 
our  society. 

Worthwhile  agencies  that  promote  cul- 
ture, education,  training,  retraining,  reha- 
bilitation, economic  revltallzation  of  neigh- 
borhoods and  urban  communities  deserve 
all  the  support  we  can  muster;  for  their 
good  and  ours. 

And  it  Is  In  this  area  of  corporate  philan- 
thropy that  I  think,  frankly,  we  In  Ameri- 
can industry  have  not  been  doing  enough 
and  simply  must  do  more. 

The  low  level  of  overall  corporate  giving  Is 
frankly,  appalling.  Fewer  than  30  percent  of 
all  corporations  In  America  today  make  any 
charitable  contributions  at  all.  And  only  6 
percent  give  more  than  $500  a  year.  That 
means  94  percent  of  the  Natlon"s  corpora- 
tions cannot  even  dig  up  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day  for  charity  In  their  own  self-interest. 
Unless  we  In  business  do  a  good  deal  better 
than  that,  we  will  have  no  right  to  complain 
when  our  critics  regain  the  upper  hand  •  *  * 
when  the  chickens  come  home  to  roost. 

Every  corporation  Is  free,  of  course,  to  set 
Its  own  level  of  contributions  and  pick  the 
best  time  and  most  appropriate  recipients 
for  them.  At  Chase,  our  board  recently  ap- 
proved a  three-step  Increase  In  the  percent- 
age of  after-tax  earnings  that  we  can  give, 
which  will  bring  us  to  a  2  percent  level  in 
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1983— well  above  the  average  contributed  by 
all  corporations. 

We  currently  contribute  almost  $7  million 
a  year— which  ranks  us  with  the  top  100 
U.S.  foundations.  We  divide  the  monies  into 
eight  major  categories.  Including  education, 
culture,  employment  and  youth  groups,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  public  policy  re- 
search. This  year,  we've  funded  groups 
ranging  from  The  Boy's  Choir  of  Harlem  to 
the  New  York  Public  Library  .  .  .  from  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  to  the  Ameri- 
can Women's  Economic  Development  Cor-  . 
po  ration. 

To  ensure  the  efficacy  of  our  system,  phil- 
anthropic monies  are  managed  by  a  Corpo- 
rate Responsibility  Committee  made  up  of 
20  officers.  Including  the  most  senior  In  the 
bank.  Next  month,  the  Committee  will  meet 
to  consider  the  percentage  of  funds  each 
philanthropic  category  should  receive  In 
1982. 

I  would  fervently  hope  that  many  other 
companies  step  up  to  this  particular  chal- 
lenge—of stepping  up  as  well  the  level  of 
their  philanthropic  giving.  This  Is  especially 
critical— esijeclally  visible— In  these  days  of 
refocused  fiscal  austerity  in  our  nation. 

These,  then,  are  several  major  areas  in 
which  I  think  corporations  have  obligations 
to  society.  1  would  only  add  that  most  of 
these  obligations  demand  the  direct  Involve- 
ment and  personal  attention  of  the  Chief 
Executive  Officer.  CEO  Involvement  sends 
the  right  signals  to  the  organization,  to  the 
community,  and  to  the  public-at-large  that 
corporate  responsibility  Is  real,  substantial, 
and  of  sincere  concern  to  corporate  manage- 
ment. 

I  can  tell  you  from  my  own  Involvements 
that  the  educational  value  flows  both  ways. 
It's  a  broadening  experience  to  get  out  of 
the  board  room  and  take  the  virtues  and  vi- 
tality of  free  enterprise  Into  the  communi- 
ty—(and  sometimes  even  Into  the  class- 
room). 

One  of  my  own  Involvements  is  raising 
money  for  Lincoln  Center.  I'm  sometimes 
asked  how  a  hard-line  free-enterpriser  got 
sidetracked  Into  supporting  the  arts.  Well, 
aside  from  a  lifelong  addiction  to  good 
music  and  the  performing  6st&.  I  have  no 
trouble  with  twisting  a  few  arms  for  this 
particular  cause.  I  simply  ask  people  to  con- 
sider the  total  economic  benefit  generated 
for  the  city  by  the  concert  halls,  theaters, 
restaurants,  hotels  and  other  businesses 
that  have  sprung  up  and  flourished  around 
the  Lincoln  Center  complex. 

You  may  have  heard  the  saying,  popular 
some  years  ago,  that  the  trouble  with  a  cor- 
F>oratlon  Is  that  It  has  no  heart  to  be 
touched  and  no  rear  end  to  be  kicked.  Times 
though  have  changed.  (In  fact,  I'm  sure 
many  businessmen  and  women  think 
they've  been  kicked  around  pretty  good 
lately!)  In  any  case,  I  do  believe  that  a  fair- 
minded  survey  of  everything  that  compa- 
nies are  doing  today  to  meet  their  total  cor- 
porate responsibilities,  would  Indicate  that 
many  do  have  a  heart— and  a  head— and  are 
using  both  effectively  to  discharge  their  ob- 
ligations as  citizens  which,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, will  help  sustain  their  legitimacy  and 
ensure  their  rightful  place  In  American  soci- 
ety. 

Thank  you.« 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

my   support    for   the 

Lahds  Conservation.  Rehabili- 

Improvement  Act  of  1981. 

by    Congressman    Seif.er- 

L  cosponsor  of   this  bill,   I 

to  commend  him  for  the  ef- 

put  forth  in  drafting  this 
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Mr.  Spei  iker.  I  have  long  been  a  sup- 
porter of  I  his  type  of  program,  having 
fought  to  retain  funds  for  the  Young 
Adult  Corservation  Corps  for  the  re- 
mainder CO  fiscal  year  1981.  following 
a  rescissidn  proposal  by  the  adminis- 
tration. I  think  this  bill  makes  some 
definite  cdncept  improvements  for  this 
type  of  a  [  rogram  in  that  it  marries  up 
the  ideals  of  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  and  the  Young  Adult  Conserva- 
tion Corpi;,  and  attempts  to  eliminate 
past  weaknesses  of  both  of  those  pro- 
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another    problem    which 
Congress  must  address  is  the 
nvmber  of  unemployed  young 
our  Nation.  Many  of  these 
e  are  more  than  willing  to 
simply  cannot  find  jobs  or 
nfecessary  skills  to  compete  in 
markets.  A  program  such  as 
a  long  way  in  helping  to  re- 
high    unemployment    rate 
young  people,  and  at  the 
give  them  a  stake  in  pre- 
valuable  resource  for  their 
addition.  I  think  a  program 
may  serve  to  point  out  to 
people,  an  area  of  career 
never  before  considered, 
them  the  skills  necessary  to 
su<  h  a  career. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  RIGHT  OF  SELF  DETER- 
MINATION AND  THE  U.N. 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  pre- 
viously, in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  October  20,1981,  pages  24601-24602 
I  brought  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  statement  of  Mr.  Carl 
Gershman.  our  distinguished  counsel- 
or to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N., 
which  he  made  before  the  Third  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.N.  on  October  14.  Mr. 
Gershman's  October  14  statement  was 
a  reply  to  an  entire  day's  reaction  by 
all  the  Soviet  bloc  countries. 

What  caused  this  outpouring  of 
rhetoric  was  Mr.  Gershman's  speech 
of  October  9  before  the  same  body: 
the  subject  of  the  speech  was  the 
■Right  of  Self-Determination,"  some- 
thing we  hear  a  lot  about  from  the 
U.N.  What  surely  upset  the  Commu- 
nist members  of  the  U.N.  was  Mr. 
Gershman's  truthful  and  penetrating 
analysis  and  comparison  of  the  Wilso- 
nian  and  Leninist  ideas  of  self-deter- 
mination in  language  devoid  of  the 
typical.  Orwelllan  "double-think"  that 
dominates  most  of  the  actions  and 
words  of  the  U.N.  and  its  proceedings. 
This  point  becomes  even  more  appar- 
ent when  one  considers  the  action  of 
Soviet  bloc  delegates  during  Mr. 
Gershman's  remarks:  Twice  he  was  in- 
terrupted in  an  attempt  to  have  him 
ruled  out  of  order.  Obviously,  "free- 
dom of  expression"  is  as  well  regarded 
as  the  "right  of  self-determination"  by 
our  fellow  members  of  the  U.N. 

Mr.  Gershman's  October  9  speech  on 
"the  Right  of  Self-Determination,  " 
which  I  commend  to  my  colleagues, 
follows: 

Statement  by  Carl  Gershman,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative IN  THE  Third  Committee,  on 
Item  81.  the  Right  of  Self-Determina- 
tion, October  9.  1981 

The  recent  admission  of  Vanuatu  and 
Belize  to  the  United  Nations  brings  to  156 
the  number  of  member  states  in  the  world 
body.  This  figure,  which  is  more  than  three 
times  the  number  of  states  that  attended 
the  founding  conference  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  San  Francisco  in  1945,  bespeaks  the 
transformation  that  has  come  over  world 
politics  since  the  Second  World  War.  Before 
that  time,  and  especially  before  the  First 
World  War,  world  politics  was  essentially 
the  politics  of  European  states.  Since  then, 
with  the  geometric  increase  in  the  number 
of  independent  states,  which  followed  upon 
the  dismantling  of  the  European  colonies  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  world  politics  has  become 
more  genuinely  global  in  nature. 

This  fact  alone,  however,  does  not  signify 
the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation in  world  affairs.  While  self-determi- 
nation may  well  be  the  single  most  cited 
principle  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
this  does  not  mean  that  there  is  general 
agreement  about  its  definition.  Nor  does  it 
mean  that  all  governments  that  espouse 
this  principle  respect  it  in  practice. 
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The  question  of  self-determination  re- 
mains a  highly  charged  and  much  debated 
political  issue.  This  debate  is  not  a  mere 
academic  exercise,  but  has  profound  impli- 
cations for  the  future  of  mankind.  The  fail- 
ure to  define  the  issues  clearly,  therefore, 
can  have  far-reaching  consequences. 

As  a  starting  point,  it  is  important  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  are  really  two  con- 
flicting views  of  self-determination,  both  of 
which  emerged  in  the  wake  of  the  First 
World  War.  These  two  views— one  deriving 
from  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  other  from 
V.  I.  Lenin— are  fundamentally  at  variance 
with  one  another.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  see. 
the  Wilsonian  and  Leninist  positions  are 
mutually  exclusive.  Still,  the  debate  over 
self-determination,  and  attempts  to  imple- 
ment this  right,  proceed  as  if  there  were  a 
single,  universally  accepted  definition  of 
this  right.  The  result  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  misunderstanding  and,  worse  yet,  the 
perversion  of  the  right  of  self-determination 
into  an  instrument  of  oppression. 

From  Wilson's  point  of  view,  self-determi- 
nation was  above  all  a  means  to  insure  peace 
through  Justice.  The  Great  War,  he  told  the 
Congress  in  1918,  had  'its  roots  in  the  disre- 
gard of  the  rights  of  small  nations  and  of 
nationalities  which  lacked  the  union  and 
the  force  to  make  good  their  claim  to  deter- 
mine their  own  allegiances  and  their  own 
forms  of  political  life. "  The  precondition  for 
peace,  according  to  Wilson,  was  security 
"for  every  peace-loving  nation  which  .  .  . 
wishes  to  live  its  own  life,  determine  its  own 
institutions,  be  assured  of  justice  and  fair 
dealing  by  other  peoples  of  the  world  as 
against  force  and  selfish  aggression." 

The  Wilsonian  view  of  self-determination 
was  an  attempt  to  apply  the  values  of  liber- 
al democracy  to  international  affairs. 
Henceforth,  he  insisted,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  respect  the  rights  of  nations  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  individuals.  In  fact,  the  two 
principles  were  seen  as  organically  related 
since  self-determination  for  a  nation  pre- 
sumed the  free  expression  of  the  people  as 
the  basis  of  governmental  authority.  "Peo- 
ples may  now  be  dominated  and  governed," 
Wilson  said,  "only  by  their  own  consent." 
The  right  of  national  self-determination,  in 
other  words,  could  be  infringed  as  much  by 
the  denial  of  democratic  liberties  as  by  the 
violation  of  national  sovereignty. 

If  the  Wilsonian  idea  of  self-determina- 
tion affirmed  national  rights  within  the 
framework  of  the  liberal  democratic  tradi- 
tion, the  Leninist  idea  of  self-determination 
grew  out  of  the  desire  to  harness  anti-colo- 
nialist movements  to  the  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion. Lenin  came  to  this  view  following  the 
failure  of  the  proletarian  revolution  in  the 
West— a  revolution  he  has  always  believed 
WEis  essential  for  the  triumph  of  Commu- 
nism. In  search  of  a  new  revolutionary  class. 
Lenin  turned  to  the  East.  He  drew  hope 
from  the  belief  that  the  formerly  dormant 
peoples  of  the  East  had  been  "drawn  into 
the  general  maelstrom  of  the  world  revolu- 
tionary movement"  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Great  War.  In  this  context,  self-determina- 
tion presented  itself  as  a  useful  slogan— a 
powerful  weapon  of  propaganda  by  which 
"the  revolutionary  nationalist  East,"  as 
Lenin  termed  it,  could  be  mobilized  for  the 
struggle  against  "the  counter-revolutionary 
imperialist  West." 

The  Wilsonian  and  Leninist  approaches  to 
self-determination  were  thus  diametrically 
opposed  to  one  another.  For  Wilson,  the  im- 
mediate crisis  that  made  self-determination 
an  urgent  necessity  was  the  breakdown  of 
international  peace.  For  Lenin  it  was  the 
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failure  of  the  revolution  in  the  West.  For 
Wilson  the  overriding  purpose  of  self-deter- 
mination was  the  establishment  of  world 
order.  For  Lenin  it  was  the  triumph  of 
world  Communism.  For  Wilson  the  philo- 
sophical foundation  of  self-determination 
was  liberalism  and  respect  for  human 
rights.  For  Lenin  it  was  Bolshevism  aijd  the 
so-called  "dictatorshp  of  the  proletariat." 

Ideas  have  consequences,  and  they  may  be 
Judged  according  to  those  consequences. 
The  Wilsonian  and  Leninist  ideas  of  self-de- 
termination have  been  the  source  of  two 
streams  of  action  and  thought,  both  of 
which  have  shaped  the  modem  world,  albeit 
in  very  different  ways. 

The  consequences  of  the  Wilsonian  idea  of 
self-determination  may  be  observed  in  a  de- 
velopment already  referred  to:  the  disman- 
tling of  the  European  colonial  possessions 
and  the  corresponding  emergence  of  scores 
of  independent  nation  states.  The  right  of 
self-determination  has  also  been  implement- 
ed, for  example,  in  Puerto  Rico,  whose  polit- 
ical status  today  wholly  reflects  the  freely 
and  repeatedly  expressed  desires  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  people.  It  is  being  implement- 
ed as  well  in  Micronesia  where  the  same 
process  of  free  elections  and  plebiscites  will 
occur  under  the  supervision  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Council. 

This  achievement  of  self-determination  by 
so  many  of  the  world's  peoples,  which  is 
surely  among  the  most  momentous  develop- 
ments to  have  occurred  in  this  century,  was 
anticipated  in  the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations— a  document  that  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  ideals  of  Wilsonian  interna- 
tionalism. 

To  be  sure,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  has  been  fully 
implemented.  At  this  very  moment,  for  ex 
ample,  we  are  confronted  with  the  question 
of  Namibia,  whose  independence  is  long 
overdue.  We  are  also  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  in  many  countries  of  the  world  the 
right  of  self-determination  remains  unful- 
filled owing  to  the  absence  of  procedures 
guaranteeing  political  and  civil  liberties 
which  are  necessary  for  the  free  expression 
of  the  people's  will.  The  link  established  in 
Article  55  of  the  Charter  between  self -deter 
mination  and  respect  for  fundamental  free- 
doms is  too  often  ovelooked  in  the  delibera 
tions  of  the  United  Nations.  So  is  the  refer- 
ence \J\  Article  76  to  "the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned"— words 
that  accurately  and  succinctly  state  the 
heart  of  the  principle  of  self-determination. 
This  should  not  diminish  in  our  eyes  the 
Wilsonian  achievement,  for  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  Influence  of  his  concept  of 
self-determination  has  contributed  to  the 
liberation  of  mankind  from  the  rule  of 
force.  Unfortunately,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  consequences  of  Lenin's  ap- 
proach to  the  question  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

Whereas  the  historical  offspring  of  the 
Wilsonian  idea  of  self-determination  has 
been  the  relinquishment  of  empire  by  the 
West,  the  Leninist  approach  has  resulted  in 
the  consolidation  and  expansion  of  the  last 
remaining  empire  on  earth.  The  fact  that 
this  latter  development  has  been  justified  in 
terms  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination— or  as  it  is  fashionably 
termed  today,  national  liberation— is  a  pow- 
erful example  of  the  perversion  of  language 
in  the  modern  era. 

The  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  1917  inherit- 
ed an  empire  that  Lenin  once  referred  to  as 
"a  prisonhouse  of  peoples."  It  was  an  apt 
description    of    an    empire    encompassing 
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many  peoples  that  had  expanded  from  some 
15.000  square  miles  in  1462  to  8.660,000 
square  miles  in  1914— a  rate  of  more  than  50 
square  miles  a  day  over  a  period  of  450 
years. 

Far  from  abandoning  this  empire,  Lenin 
and  his  successors  have  expanded  it  and 
have  imposed  upon  its  subjects  the  even 
more  ruthless  force  of  modem  totalitarian- 
ism. 

In  1961.  under  an  agenda  item  dealing 
with  the  right  of  self-determination,  the 
United  States  Permanent  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations  Adlai  Stevenson  traced 
the  growth  of  the  Soviet  Empire  after  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution.  "We  are  told. "  said 
Stevenson,  "that  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  enjoy  the  right  of  self-determination 
.  .  .  How  did  this  right'  work  in  practice?" 
Let  me  quote  portions  of  his  answer  to  that 
question: 

"An  independent  Ukrainian  Republic  was 
recognized  by  the  Bolsheviks  in  1917,  but  in 
1917  they  established  a  rival  Republic  in 
Kharkov.  In  July  1923,  with  the  help  of  the 
Red  Army,  a  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public was  established  and  incorporated  into 
the  USSR.  In  1920.  the  independent  Repub- 
lic of  Azerbaidzhan  was  invaded  by  the  Red 
Army  and  a  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  was 
proclaimed.  In  the  same  year,  the  Khanate 
of  Khiva  was  invaded  by  the  Red  Army  and 
a  puppet  Soviet  People's  Republic  of  Khor- 
ezm  was  established.  With  the  conquest  of 
Khiva,  the  approaches  to  its  neighbor,  the 
Emirate  of  Bokhara,  were  opened  to  the 
Soviet  forces  which  invaded  it  in  September 
1920.  In  1918.  Armenia  declared  its  inde- 
pendence from  Russia  ...  In  1920,  the 
Soviet  army  invaded,  and  Armenian  inde- 
pendence, so  long  awaited,  was  snuffed  out. 
In  1921.  the  Red  Army  came  to  the  aid  of 
Communists  rebelling  against  the  independ- 
ent State  of  Georgia  and  installed  a  Soviet 
regime. 

"This  process  inexorably  continued.  Char- 
acteristically, the  Soviets  took  advantage  of 
the  turmoil  and  upheaval  of  the  Second 
World  War  to  continue  the  process  of  colo- 
nial subjugation  at  the  expense  of  its  neigh- 
bors. The  Soviets'  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment included  the  Karelian  province  and 
other  parts  of  Finland  and  the  Eastem 
provinces  of  Poland,  the  Romanian  prov- 
inces of  Bessarabia  and  Bukovina,  the  Inde- 
pendent States  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania, the  Koenigsberg  area,  slices  of 
Czechoslovakia.  South  Sakhalin,  the  Kurile 
Islanc's.  and  Tanna  Tuva  .  .  . 

"Folnwlng  the  Second  World  War.  whole 
nations  and  peoples  were  swallowed  up 
t>ehind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  violation  of 
agreements  and  without  a  free  vote  of  the 
peoples  concerned.  These  included  Poland, 
Hungary.  Romania,  Bulgaria,  Albania  and 
then  Czechoslovakia  in  coups  d'etat.  The 
German  and  Korean  people,  divided  as  the 
result  of  the  war,  were  held  from  unity  by 
the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  live  up  to 
agreements  it  had  signed  and  to  permit  the 
self-determination  of  these  peoples  through 
free  elections." 

During  the  twenty  years  since  Adlai  Ste- 
venson wrote  these  words,  new  countries 
and  peoples  have  been  added  to  the  Soviet 
Empire.  Cuba  is  now  a  Soviet  colony  and  im- 
perialist base  in  the  Caribbean,  a  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  region  and  the  cat's  paw  of 
Soviet  imperialslm  in  Africa.  Vietnam  and 
Laos  have  now  l)een  absorbed  into  the 
Soviet  Empire,  a  process  that  is  being  fur- 
ther pursued  in  Kampuchea  by  means  of 
the  invasion  and  continued  occupation  of 
200,000  Vietnamese  troops.  And  then,  of 
course,  there  is  Afghanistan. 
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It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  explicit  case 
of  the  denial  of  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. The  Soviet  Union  is  occupying  Afghan- 
istan against  the  will  of  the  entire  Afghan 
population.  Approximately  3  million  people, 
about  one-fifth  of  the  Afghan  population, 
have  fled  the  country  to  escape  the  carnage 
wreaked  by  the  Soviet  occupation  force. 
Those  remaining  still  control  some  75  per- 
cent of  the  country,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  are  poorly  armed  and  trained:  and  de- 
spite the  fact.  too.  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  used  against  them  the  most  sophisticat- 
ed weapons  in  its  arsenal,  ranging  from 
heavily  armed  helicopter  gunships  to  super- 
sonic aircraft.  Within  the  Kabul  govern- 
ment, Soviet  personnel  direct  virtually  all 
aspects  of  administration,  including  the 
Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Defense.  Inte- 
rior. Information  and  Culture.  Justice  and 
Economic  Planning.  Since  1979.  Soviet  per- 
sonnel have  also  commanded  the  Afghan 
army  dowTi  to  the  brigade  level  and  some- 
times down  to  the  company  level. 

Indeed,  nothing  more  clearly  illustrates 
the  lack  of  public  support  for  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation than  the  collapse  of  the  Afghan 
army.  The  Kabul  regime  has  resorted  to 
desperate  measures  to  recruit  to  the  array. 
Young  men.  some  only  12  or  13  years  old. 
are  seized  in  bazaars,  loaded  into  ground  or 
air  transport,  and  shipped  to  another  sec- 
tion of  the  country  where  they  are  shoved 
into  uniform.  Only  those  who  escape— some 
of  whom  have  been  Interviewed  by  the 
international  press— are  heard  from  again. 
The  others  simply  disappear  and  even  their 
families  do  not  know  where  they  are. 

The  recent  call-up  of  men  who  have  al- 
ready completed  their  military  service  has 
been  met  with  riots  and  protests.  On  Sep- 
tember 6  and  7,  a  protest  against  the  call-up 
by  thousands  of  demonstrators,  most  of 
them  women,  was  put  down  when  troops 
opened  fire  on  them,  killing  several  of  the 
demonstrators  including  two  high-school 
girls.  The  regime  has  gone  to  the  extent  of 
offering  30  times  normal  pay— a  salary 
equal  to  that  of  a  sub-cabinet  level  admin- 
strator— to  encourage  former  enlisted  men 
and  non-commissioned  officers  to  answer 
the  call-up.  Yet  still  they  do  not  tum  up. 
On  the  contrary,  draft  age  men  slip  out  of 
the  cities  to  Join  the  resistance,  and  whole 
regiments  of  the  army  desert  en  masse. 

In  Article  1  of  the  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights,  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  party,  self-determination  is  defined  as 
including  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  "freely 
dispose  of  their  natural  wealth  and  re- 
sources." This  right  is  violated  daily  in  Af- 
ghanistan by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has 
expropriated  the  country's  wealth  and  re- 
sources to  pay  for  the  occupation. 

For  example,  all  the  natural  gas  from  the 
gas  fields  near  Shibarghan  in  the  north  of 
Afghsmistan  is  piped  directly  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  Not  only  is  the  price  for  this  gas  set 
well  below  world  market  rates,  but  Afghan 
officials  have  no  way  of  determining  the 
amount  extracted  since  the  meters  are  all 
on  the  Soviet  side  of  the  border.  Even  then, 
the  Soviets  do  not  actually  pay  anything  for 
this  gas  since  it  is  extracted  in  exchange  for 
exports  which  the  Afghans  are  forced  to 
accept  and  which  are  needed  to  sustain  the 
regime  the  Soviets  have  imposed. 

Not  least,  on  September  3  the  Kabul 
regime  announced  the  signing  of  a  9.5  mil- 
lion ruble  contract  to  buy  materials  for  the 
construction  of  two  additional  housing  de- 
velopments for  Soviet  personnel  Uy  be  built 
in  the  northeastern  outskirts  of  Kabul.  It 
seems  that  the  denial  of  self-determination 
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extends  even  to  the  point  of 
Afghans  pay  for  the  cost  of 
tlieir  would-be  conquerors. 

the  seeds  sown  by  Lenin  so 
ago  have  come  to  harvest,  and 
is  reaping  a  whirlwind  of  turmoil 
In    region    after    region,    the 
?mpire  has  sharpened  local  con- 
human     suffering,     and 
foundations  of  world  stability, 
impasse  in  international  poli- 
y  a  vindication  of  the  Wilsonian 
the  denial  of  self-determination 
he  peace  of  the  world, 
no  other  way  out  of  this  impasse 
reaffirm  and  defend  the  right  of 
for  all  peoples.  Toward 
is  necessary  to  end  the  consplra- 
with  respect  to  those  v/ithin 
last   empire    whose   legitimate 
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se  f-determination  has  been  denied. 

speak  of  one  individutil  whose  fate 

to  the  world.  His  name  is  Yuriy 

Estonian  from  Tartu  who  was  a 

4f  chemistry.  He  was  among  those 

the  Soviet  authorities  following 

of   a   petition   called   "the 

This  appeal,  signed  by  45 

was  issued  in  August  1979— 

mniversary   of   the   Hitler-Stalin 

led  to  the  partition  of  Poland 

I  iccupation    of    the    three    Baltic 

of  whom   had  previously  been 

the  League  of  Nations).  The  pe- 

for  the  publication  of  the  Pact. 

secret  protocols,  and  for  Baltic 

ion. 

had  also  spoken  out  against 
of  Afghanistan,  was  tried  along 
fallow  dissident  Mart  Niklu.s.  con- 
anti-Soviet   agitation."   and  de- 
he  Gulag.  On  March  27  of  this 
a  4-month  hunger  strike.  Kukk 
tiansit  camp  near  Vologda.  He  was 
tfide  the  camp,  and  the  authori- 
a  request  to  allow  his  body  to  be 
his  family.  When  his  wife  vis- 
e  site,  she  was  prevented  by 
ds  from  placing  flowers  on  it  or 
)graphing  it.  They  also  refused 
to  place  her  husband's  name  on 
rhey  would  only  allow  the  grave 
idei  tified   by   Yuriy   Kukk's   prison 
2  1781. 
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one  story  among  thousands, 

at  random.  It  took  place  far 

the   glare   of   world   publicity, 

Aleksandr   Solzhenitsyn    has 

"isolated  zone"  of  Soviet  totali- 

Nonetheless,    Yuriy    Kukk    and 

him  are  among   the  authentic 

time.  They  deserve  our  admi- 

.  they  deserve  our  solidarity. 

only  one  power  to  put  behind 

ion     of     mankind,"     Woodrow 

said,  "and  that  is  the  power  of 

:t    is   the   power   of   the   united 

of  the  world  .  .  ."  Mobilizing 

in  support  of  genuine  self-de- 

and  fundamental  freedoms  for 

is  the  awesome  challenge  facing 

Nations.* 
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SMALt  BUSINESS  EXPORTS 

HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THZiHOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedi  esday,  November  4,  1981 

Mr.  SK  ELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ican sma(  businesses  have  long  been 
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an  example  to  the  world  of  the  values 
of  independence,  risk,  and  reward.  Our 
small  businesses  stand  second  to  none 
for  their  innovation,  growth,  and  effi- 
ciency. Yet  we  have  not  yet  begun  to 
scratch  the  surface  on  what  is  the 
largest  untapped  market  for  our  top- 
quality  small  business  products; 
namely,  foreign  trade.  Today,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
Wilson  S.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  which  I  believe  expresses  in 
the  clearest  terms  the  need  to  encour- 
age our  small  businesses  in  interna- 
tional trade.  I  commend  this  article  to 
by  colleagues. 

Small  Firms  Can  Share  Export  Markets 

Ottawa.— One  of  the  principal  topics  of 
discussion  among  delegates  from  more  than 
60  countries  assembled  here  for  the  week- 
long  Eighth  International  Symposium  on 
Small  Business  was  the  potential  for  small 
business  participation  in  foreign  trade. 

Some  see  the  expert  business  as  a  major 
factor  in  expanding  the  economies  of  devel- 
oping countries.  Industrialized  nations,  such 
as  Japaxi,  are  encouraging  small  businesses 
to  become  involved  in  exporting  to  an  even 
greater  extent  than  is  now  the  case.  In 
Japan,  small  enterprises  already  account  for 
30  to  50  percent  of  the  total  annual  exports 
of  that  country.  In  the  United  States,  it  is 
estimated  that  10  percent  of  small  business- 
es are  engaged  in  some  form  of  exporting. 

Clearly,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  more 
small  U.S.  businesses  to  enter  the  lucrative 
foreign  markets.  But  in  listening  to  the  dis- 
cussions in  Ottawa,  it  became  apparent  to 
me  that  governments  of  many  nations  rep- 
resented are  far  more  active  in  assisting  and 
promoting  small  business  participation  in 
international  trade  than  is  the  United 
States  government.  Market  surveys,  financ- 
ing, promotional  activities  and  other  func- 
tions are  the  province  of  government  agen- 
cies, particularly  in  the  developing  nations. 

In  this  country,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion do  provide  some  assistance.  Commerce 
now  has  47  district  offices  to  assist  small- 
business  people  who  want  to  learn  more 
about  selling  abroad.  The  department  also 
has  commercial  service  offices  in  65  coun- 
tries—also to  provide  information  and  assist- 
ance to  would-be  exporters.  But  because 
many  small-business  men  and  women  shun 
government  help  of  any  kind,  some  may  be 
missing  the  opportunity  to  expand  their 
companies  and  help  the  U.S.  achieve  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade.  In  a  recent  inter- 
view in  the  newsletter  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business,  assistant 
Commerce  secretary  William  Morris  said, 
"Few  businesses  succeed  by  waiting  for 
someone  to  discover  their  product  or  serv- 
ice. We  are  here  to  help  them  tell  the  world 
they  exist.  All  they  have  to  do  is  make  one 
phone  call." 

In  the  private  sector,  banks  and  export 
brokerage  firms  are  sources  of  assistance  to 
the  small  entrepreneur  who  wants  to  un- 
ravel the  mysteries  of  foreign  trade.  A  Ca- 
nadian banker  who  spoke  at  the  small-busi- 
ness symposium  ot)served,  "Banking  com- 
munities everywhere  (must  become)  a  good 
deal  more  to  small  businesses  than  mere 
bankers." 

Exijort  brokerage  houses,  such  as  the 
Boston-based  ZLP  International,  operate 
much  like  a  real  estate  broker,  collecting 
their  fee  (usually  10  percent)  only  after  the 
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exports  have  been  sold.  ZLF  president  Carl 
Zinnell  claims  that  the  use  of  firms  such  as 
his  by  small  businesses  minimizes  the  risks 
of  exporting  while  increasing  productivity. 

The  entry  of  many  thousands  of  small,  in- 
dependent U.S.  businesses  into  the  markets 
of  the  world  would  do  much  to  improve  the 
nation's  balance  of  trade,  increase  employ- 
ment and  provide  a  tonic  to  those  suffering 
the  ill  effects  of  lagging  domestic  sales.  But 
nations  large  and  small  are  looking  at  those 
same  markets  and  many  have  the  jump  on 
us.  The  message  from  Ottawa  is  clear:  If  the 
United  States  is  to  gamer  its  share  of  world 
business,  small  entrepreneurs  must  become 
involved  now.* 


CONTINUING  POVERTY  OF 
RURAL  ELDERLY 

HON.  STANLEY  N.  LUNDINE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pover- 
ty among  elderly  Americans  continues 
to  be  far  worse  in  rural  communities 
than  it  is  in  urban  areas.  Although 
rural  poverty  is  more  broadly  distrib- 
uted and  less  visible  than  urban  pover- 
ty, the  proportion  of  the  rural  elderly 
falling  below  the  poverty  level  is  actu- 
ally twice  that  of  the  urban  aged. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  and  a  representative  of  a 
rural  district,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
rural  elderly  are  suffering  dispropor- 
tionately from  the  ongoing  bugetary 
battles.  Recent  Federal  and  State 
policy  changes  will  compound  prob- 
lems for  rural  residents  who  already 
face  low  incomes,  inadequate  health 
services,  and  poor  housing. 

An  article  appearing  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Human  Ecology  Forum  docu- 
ments the  economic  hardship  endured 
by  many  of  our  rural  aged.  The 
author,  Kristie  Ann  Puetz,  is  a  gradu- 
ate student  in  Cornell  University's 
College  of  Human  Ecology.  I  include 
this  article  in  today's  Record  and  rec- 
ommend it  to  my  colleagues. 

The  Continuing  Problems  of  the  Rural 

Elderly 

(Kristie  Ann  Puetz) 

An  examination  of  the  problems  of  the 
rural  elderly  should  recognize  the  plurality 
of  rural  societies  (the  rural  farm  and  rural 
non-farm  populations);  as  well  as  migratory 
patterns,  particularly  retirement  moves;  the 
area  of  the  country  where  the  elderly  live: 
and  the  fact  that  the  problem  may  not  be 
rural  but  may  be  due  to  aging,  cohort  ef- 
fects, education,  income,  or  other  factors. 

Current  technology  and  the  mass  media 
have  narrowed  the  gap  l)etween  rural  and 
urban  life.  Yet  the  gap  that  does  exist  af- 
fects the  types  of  services  that  are  estab- 
lished in  rural  areas,  as  well  as  national  and 
state  policy  for  the  aged. 

income  and  retirement 
It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  elder- 
ly exhibit  a  high  incidence  of  poverty.  The 
economic  condition  of  the  rural  elderly  is 
worse,  because  rural  populations  generally 
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are  poorer  than  their  urban  counterparts. 
The  1970  U.S.  Census  report  on  low-income 
populations  found  42  percent  of  rural  non- 
farm  elderly  below  the  poverty  level,  com- 
pared to  24  percent  of  the  urban  elderly. 
Farm  populations  were  comparable  to  the 
urban  segment  with  26  percent  of  the  rural 
farm  elderly  below  the  poverty  level. 

Investigation  of  the  incidence  of  poverty 
by  region  of  the  country  will  expos*  vari- 
ations in  income:  the  poorest  rural  elderly 
are  located  in  the  South  and  North  Central 
regions.  This  regional  difference  is  largely 
due  to  the  industrial  versus  agricultural  eco- 
nomic base  in  the  areas. 

A  combination  of  factors  accounts  for 
this.  Of  particular  significance  is  tl\e  fact 
that  farming  and  self-employment  were  not 
covered  under  Social  Security  until  1955. 
Today's  rural  elderly,  many  of  whom  are 
farmers  or  self-employed,  receive  reduced 
benefits  at  age  65  or  retirement.  Widows  are 
left  in  a  particularly  vulnerable  financial 
position'.  (This  will  not  be  a  factor  for 
younger  rural  families.)  The  fact  that  many 
continue  to  receive  income  from  farming 
past  the  Social  Security  retirement  ages 
eliminates  some  or  all  their  benefits  under 
the  Social  Security  retirement  test.' 

The  difference  in  rural  and  urban  elderly 
income  levels  is  offset  by  the  lower  tost  of 
living  in  rural  areas  (for  example,  use  of 
home-produced  food  and  the  higher  likeli- 
hood of  owning  their  owti  home).  On  the 
other  hand,  rural  elderly  have  medical  bills 
similar  to  urban  elderly,  making  these  ex- 
penses a  greater  proportion  of  the  incbme. 

Associated  with  income  are  patterns  of 
work  and  retirement  of  the  rural  elderly.  II 
has  been  said  that  farming  is  a  way  of  life 
rather  than  a  job.  Many  farm  people  have 
chosen  a  life  of  lower  income  to  have  the  in- 
dependence associated  with  farming.  Many 
non-farm  rural  people  are  self-employed,  so 
a  similar  situation  exists  for  them.  A  conse- 
quence of  the  nature  of  ownership  for  the 
farmer  and  self-employed  person  is  the  abil- 
ity to  case  into  retirement,  unlike  most 
urban  workers.  The  abrupt  transition  from 
full  employment  to  no  employment  can  be 
avoided  by  retention  of  ownership  but  with 
a  decreased  involvement  in  management  oi 
the  farm  or  business.  Unfortunately  for 
many,  the  lower  income  before  retirement 
penalizes  them  when  it  comes  to  the 
amount  of  Social  Security  benefits  they  re 
ceive  because  benefits  are  based  on  earnings 
from  work  over  the  years,  up  to  retirement 
(age  62  or  later). 

HEALTH  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

For  the  elderly,  the  common  notion  that 
rural  areas  provide  healthier  living  condi- 
tions is  questionable.  Rural  aged  are  in 
poorer  health  than  urban  counterparts,  suf 
fering  from  more  chronic  iliness,  compound 
ed  by  limited  mobility.  Their  use  of  private 
health  insurance.  Medicare,  and  Medicaid  is 
less  than  thai  of  urban  elderly,  furthe: 
straining  their  financial  resources. 

Additional  stress  comes  from  a  lack  of 
health  facilities,  emergency  medical  care, 
and  helping  .services,  such  as  home  health 
aides.  There  also  is  variance  in  access  to 
services  between  the  elderly  in  small  towns 
and  the  open  country.  Farm  elderly  face  the 
barriers  of  distance,  availability  of  transpor 
tation,  and  ability  to  travel  in  reaching  the 
services  that  are  available  in  the  small 
towns. 


'  The  retirement  test  decreases  any  Social  Securi 
ty  benefits  received  when  income  from  work  sur 
passes  $5,500  (in  1981) 
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During  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  in  1971,  U.S.  Senat*  hearings  on  the 
rural  elderly  in  1977  and  House  hearings  on 
the  problems  of  rural  elderly  in  1976,  the 
predominant  concern  voiced  was  transporta- 
tion for  the  elderly.  The  rural  elderly 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  automobiles, 
but  failing  health  and  low  Incomes  reduce 
their  ability  to  drive  and  maintain  an  auto- 
mobile. An  effective  public  transportation 
system  has  not  been  feasible  in  areas  where 
rural  elderly  live  because  they  are  so  sparse- 
ly populated.  In  addition,  geographic  popu- 
lated barriers  such  as  long  distances  and 
poor  roads  cause  major  problems. 

Finding  a  system  at  a  cost  low  enough  to 
get  public  support  is  difficult,  so  the  elderly 
continue  to  be  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
services  they  need  and  are  entitled  to. 
Young  people  leaving  rural  areas  reduce  one 
form  of  voluntary  transportation  for  the 
elderly.  In  addition,  the  tax  base  of  the  area 
is  eroded,  decreasing  funds  for  transit  and 
other  needed  services. 

BOUSING 

A  large  contrast  between  rural  and  urban 
elderly  exists  in  regards  to  home  ownership 
and  length  of  residence.  While  65  percent  of 
the  urban  elderly  own  their  homes,  the 
figure  for  rural  farm  elderly  is  90  percent 
and  for  rural  non-farm  elderly  it  is  80  per 
cent.  The  duration  of  residence  follows  a 
similar  pattern,  particularly  high  for  the 
rural  farm  elderly. 

These  two  indicators  may  seem  to  be  ad- 
vantageous for  rural  people,  but  a  second 
look  reveals  another  side  of  the  story.  Rural 
homes  are  of  less  value,  have  fewer  con- 
veniences, and  have  more  maintenance 
problems  than  urban  homes  and  are  often 
too  large  for  their  single  or  couple  occu- 
pants. It  has  been  estimated  that  20  percent 
of  the  rural  population  aged  60  or  older  live 
in  substandard  housing.  Of  particular  conse- 
quence are  the  lack  of  complete  plumbing 
facilities  and  central  heating.  High  utUlty 
costs  and  limited  incomes  result  in  poor 
heating  and  related  problems,  particularly 
in  northern  regions  of  the  country  where 
large  proportions  of  the  population  are  65 
and  over.  These  combined  conditions  pose 
serious  threats  to  healthy  living  conditions 

SPECULATIONS 

Considering  the  changing  political  envi- 
ronments, it  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  the 
next  decade  will  be  like  for  both  the  rural 
and  urban  elderly.  These  speculations 
appear  to  be  major  possibilities: 

The  rural  elderly  for  whom  the  prospects 
are  bleakest  are  the  poor.  Any  proposals  of- 
fered for  changing  the  Social  Security 
system  do  not  involve  increasing  benefits 
for  those  with  low  income  and  irregular  or 
few  years  of  work  experience.  Removal  of 
the  minimum  benefit  Social  Security  as  of- 
fered in  the  past  will  force  many  people  to 
receive  Supplemental  Security  Income  bene- 
fiU. 

On  the  other  hand,  part  of  the  rural  pop 
ulation  would  benefit  from  removal  or  an 
increase  of  the  Social  Security  retirement 
test.  Active  participation  in  farming  contin- 
ues past  age  65  for  many,  thus  penalizing 
many  rural  farming  elderly  today. 

Consolidating  the  HEAP  (home  energy  as- 
sistance program)  and  the  home  weatheriza 
tion  program  for  the  poor  with  other  pro 
grams  in  the  block  grant  presents  the  prob- 
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ability  of  decreased  funding  for  both  pro- 
grams, further  inhibiting  the  improvement 
of  housing  and  health  conditions  for  rural 
elderly.  Furthermore,  if  the  eligibility  crite- 
ria for  the  weatherlzalion  program  are  un- 
changed, it  would  continue  to  discriminate 
against  rural  areas.  Presently,  only  commu- 
nities with  a  population  of  at  least  50,000 
automatically  receive  funds.  Smaller  com- 
munities compete  for  funds. 

Policy  decisions  in  general  must  look  at 
the  total  and  diverse  needs  of  the  elderly- 
income,  health,  transportation,  housing, 
and  others— if  qualit'y  of  life  is  to  be  im- 
proved. For  many  elderly,  however,  the  road 
ahead  appears  to  t>e  rough.* 


AN  ENERGY  OPTIONS  CHART 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  discussion 
of  America's  energy  options  is  often 
characterized  by  misunderstandings 
and  inaccuracies.  I  am  convinced  that 
many  of  the  misunderstandings  are 
largely  a  result  of  the  lack  of  compara- 
tive energy  analyses. 

To  address  this  concern  and  to 
foster  meaningful  discussions  about 
America's  energy  future  among  policy- 
makers as  well  as  our  constituents.  I 
am  placing  the  following  Summary 
Table  of  U.S.  Energy  Resources  into 
the  Record.  The  Energy  Options 
Chart  was  recently  developed  by  the 
Columbia  Institute  for  Political  Re- 
search. 

The  chart  provides,  in  a  concise  and 
understandable  way,  critical  energy, 
economic  and  environmental  data  in- 
tended to  facilitate  comparisons  of  the 
various  energy  options.  The  funda- 
mental message  of  the  summary  table 
is  that  the  United  States  should  evalu- 
ate all  available  energy  resources  and 
utilize  as  many  as  are  feasible  as  part 
of  our  total  energy  mix. 

We  should  all  recognize,  Mr.  Speak 
er,  that  no  energy  resource  is  a  pana- 
cea. All  energy  alternatives,  be  they 
oil,  coal,  nuclear,  solar,  or  synthetics, 
have  their  pros  and  cons.  Some  are 
fairly  plentiful,  but  are  costly  and 
could  have  environmentally  harmful 
impacts.  Some  are  inexpensive  and  en- 
vironmentally benign,  but  lack  the 
energy  potential  to  make  significant 
contributions  to  meeting  our  future 
energy  needs.  Many  are  promising  but 
they  lack  the  technology  to  be  feasible 
options  in  the  near  term.  It  is  in  this 
comparative,  pro-con  context  that  our 
energy  resources  and  options  should 
be  evaluated.  It  is  in  this  interest  that 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
examine  this  energy  options  table. 
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•  Mr.  RC  lUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Laszlo  Vi.rga.  LL.B..  the  president  of 
the  Worli  I  Federation  of  Free  Hungar- 
ian Jurists  headquartered  in  New- 
York,  ha;  researched  the  files  of  the 
U.N.  in  c<  nnection  with  the  role  of  the 
Hungariaji  delegation  during  the  1956 
Hungariart  revolution.  This  article  is 
especialH  timely,  as  we  have  just  com- 
memorated the  25th  anniversary  of 
that  revolution  on  Friday,  October  23. 
1981. 
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was  a  member  of  the  Hun- 

Pirliament  after  World  War  II, 

tpe    Communists   forced    him 

He  also  played  an  active  re- 

riole  against  the  German  occu- 

forces  in  1944,  and  was  impris- 

:hem  for  his  actions.  At  the 

time  he  is  a  member  of  the 

State  Bar  and  a  practicing 

lere  in  the  United  States. 


The  fojllowing  article  outlines  the 
Soviet  conspiracy  directed  at  the  na- 
tionalist Hungarian  delegation  to  the 
U.N.,  which  had  not  yet  been  replaced 
by  a  Soviet  dominated  delegation. 
Their  ac  ions  were  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing a  U.r  .  Security  Council  discussion 
of  the  si  uation  in  Hungary  after  the 
November  4  onslaught.  Let  me  recom- 
mend thi  5  article  to  my  colleagues  and 
express   ^he    hope   that   we   will   not 


forget  how  these  freedom  fighters 
made  legitimate  and  monumental  ef- 
forts to  be  free. 

Betrayed  Revolotioii 
(By  Laszlo  Varga) 

Twenty  five  years  ago.  on  October  22. 
1956.  the  students  of  the  universities  in  Bu- 
dapest decided  to  organize  a  demonstration 
in  favor  of  the  Polish  people  in  connection 
with  the  Poznans  events,  the  next  day.  Oc 
tober  23. 

It  was  a  loud  but  peaceful  march  and  at 
the  end  of  it  the  students  went  to  the  Radio 
Building  and  demanded  to  broadcast  their 
program— to  change  the  11  years  of  rigid 
communist  control.— A  few  minutes  after 
9.00  p.m.  the  communist  Secret  Policemen 
opened  fire  on  the  crowd  killing  a  number 
of  people  and  wounding  others. 

The  students  answered:  Revolution. 
Kremlin  replied  too.  In  the  morning  of  Oc- 
tober 24,  Soviet  vehicles  appeared  in  Buda- 
pest and  opened  fire  without  warning.  At 
that  moment  the  Hungarian  revolution  was 
not  anymore  an  internal  but  an  internation- 
al affair,  since  foreign  troops  attacked  the 
defenseless  Hungarian  people. 

In  such  situations,  the  chief  representa- 
tive of  the  attacked  country  calls  for  an 
emergency  meeting  of  the  Security  Council 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  But  unfortunately 
this  was  not  the  case  this  time. 

In  Budapest  the  change  was  fast:  in  New 
York,  the  Hungarian  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  remained  motionless  and 
silent. 

In  Budapest,  on  October  24,  the  Politburo 
bowed  to  the  demands  of  the  revolutionary 
students  and  elected  Imre  Nagy,  the  popu 
lar  communist,  as  Chief  of  the  Cabinet,  who 
considered,  primarily,  the  interest  of  the 
Hungarian  people  and  not  Moscow's. 

Imre  Nagy  had  a  tremendous  task  and  a 
short  time  to  accomplish  it,  and  according 
to  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations  on  Hungary,  from  Octo- 


ber 24  to  October  28.  he  was  in  the  captivity 
of  the  Secret  Police  and  he  couldn't  act 
freely.  He  was  unable  then  to  change  the 
Hungarian  Delegation  in  New  York,  whose 
chief  and  staff  members  supjjorted  the  old 
Moscow  line  and  not  the  revolutionary  one. 

The  chief  representative  was  Mr.  Peter 
Kos-Kondriasev.  He  had  not  only  a  double 
name  but  a  double  citizenship  too:  Hungari- 
an-Russian, therefore  he  didn't  hear  the  de- 
mands of  the  revolution:  to  withdraw  the 
Soviet  troops  from  Hungary.  But  he  very 
well  heard  Mr.  Sobolev's.  the  chief  delegate 
of  the  USSR  instructions:  don't  do  any- 
thing. Those  he  faithfully  followed. 

On  October  24,  Mr.  Kos-Kondriasev  didn't 
request  anything  from  the  Security  Council, 
neither  on  the  25.  26  or  27.  Finally,  on  Octo- 
ber 28  he  moved.  But  in  what  direction? 

Since  the  Soviet  army  fought  against  the 
Hungarian  freedom-fighters  and  Mr.  Kos- 
Kondriasev  was  deadly  Impotent,  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  the  representatives  of  England. 
Prance  and  the  United  States  requested  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  to  put  on 
the  agenda:  The  Situation  in  Hungary.  The 
meeting  was  called  at  4:00  p.m.  on  October 
28  and  the  representative  of  Hungary,  not 
being  a  member  of  the  Council,  asked  the 
President  of  the  Council  to  be  allowed  to 
attend  and  take  part  in  the  debate,  which 
was  granted. 

After  the  debate,  Mr.  Kos-Kondriasev 
took  the  floor  and  said:  "I  note  with  regret 
that  the  Council  decided  to  discuss  the  Hun- 
garian situation"— and  quoted  a  declaration 
of  the  Hungarian  Government  dated  Octo- 
ber 28.  which;  "categorically  protests  to  any 
consideration  of  the  Hungarian  question 
being  domestic  affairs  of  Hungary. " 

Ironically.  Mr.  Sobolev  also  quoted  the 
above  Declaration  at  the  same  meeting.  It 
was  a  perfect  rapport  between  Mr.  Kos- 
Kondriasev  and  Sobolev.  But  the  question 
raised  is  whether  the  Declaration  was  made 
by  Imre  Nagy's  Government  and  whether 
Mr.  Kos-Kondriasev  represented  Hungary. 
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The  answer  to  both  questions  is  a  clear 
"NO". 

The  Declaration  didn't  come  from  Imre 
Nagy's  Government,  first,  because  he  didn't 
sign  it,  his  name  was  not  on  it.  It  had  not 
any  name  at  all.  Secondly,  Imre  Nagy 
wanted  Just  the  opposite:  to  discuss  the 
Hungarian  case,  even  more,  to  defend  the 
Hungarian  neutrality,  that  he  declared  and 
informed  alwut  on  November  1,  in  his  his- 
torical telegram  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations. 

No  doubt  that  the  Declaration  was  a  mas- 
terminded t>ogus  prepared  by  Mr.  Kos-Kon- 
driasev with  the  luiowledge  of  Mr.  Sobolev 
and  served  the  Kremlin's  purpose  perfectly: 
to  delay  discussing  the  merit  of  the  Hungar- 
ian affairs  and  to  not  vote  for  any  resolu- 
tion. Mr.  Sobolev  played  that  political  chess 
game  well.  The  Security  Council  didn't  pass 
any  resolution  until  the  brutal  Soviet  attack 
on  November  4. 

Mr.  Kos-Kondriasev  of  course  didn't  rep- 
resent the  Hungarian  Government  but  Mos- 
cow's. 

When  Imre  Nagy  was  free  to  act,  he 
ousted  Mr.  Kos-Kondriasev  on  October  31, 
who  directly  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
never  got  any  position  in  the  Hungarian 
Government. 

The  Security  Council  held  its  next  meet- 
ing on  November  2,  but  unfortunately  the 
new  Hungarian  Delegation  didn't  arrive  in 
New  York  by  then.  The  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment had  no  other  alternative  but  select 
somebody  from  the  New  York  staff,  and  he 
was  Mr.  Janos  Szabo,  who  attended  the  No- 
vember 2  meeting  but  didn't  say  one  word 
for  the  revolution  but  at  least  nothing 
against  it  either.  His  credentials  were 
strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Sobolev. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council,  No- 
vember 3,  Saturday,  Mr.  Szabo  appeared 
again  and  was  questioned  by  Mr.  Lodge 
(USA)  about  Mr.  Szabo's  information  con- 
cerning new  Soviet  troops  entering  Hungary 
and  whether  any  meeting  between  the  Hun- 
garian and  the  Soviet  Delegation  took  place 
in  Hungary.  Mr.  Szabo  took  the  floor  about 
4:00  p.m.  and  informed  the  Council  that 
"the  Hungarian  and  Soviet  Delegations 
would  meet  tonight  .  .  .  and  according  to  a 
Soviet  proposal  no  more  troops  will  cross 
the  border  until  an  agreement  is  reached." 
Mr.  Szabo  told  a  half-truth.  The  Delega- 
tions met  in  Budapest  but  Mr.  Szatw  forgot 
to  add:  the  Chief  Delegate  of  Hungary,  Gen- 
eral Maleter,  was  arrested  and  later  execut- 
ed together  with  Mr.  Imre  Nagy.  And  no 
more  Soviet  troops  entered  Hungary  be- 
cause they  were  already  in.  When  Mr.  Szabo 
gave  the  al)ove  cynical  answer  and  shrewdly 
paraphrased  the  sentence,  it  was  10  p.m.  in 
Budapest  and  the  Soviet  troops  from  the 
country  side  marched  toward  Budapest 
when  at  4  p.m.  (10  p.m.  N.Y.  time)  they 
started  the  brutal  attack  against  the  capital 
of  Hungary. 

The  Hungarian  case  in  the  United  Nations 
in  one  aspect  was  unique.  FYom  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution.  October  23  to  No- 
vember 4.  jiot  one  word  was  heard  for  the 
revolution  from  the  "Hungarian  Delega- 
tion". 

The  Hungarian  people  and  Imre  Nagy's 
Government  during  a  crucial  time  of  Hun- 
garian history  were  not  represented.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  USSR  had  a  very  strong 
delegation:  Mr.  Sobolev,  Mr.  Kos-Kondria- 
sev and  Mr.  Szabo. 

The  gist  of  the  question  is  if  Imre  Nagy's 
Government  had  been  well  represented 
what  could  the  chief  delegate  of  Hungary 
do?  Many  things. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

First  of  all.  since  the  Hungarian  case  was 
overwhelmingly  supported  by  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations— all  the  resolutions 
were  voted  by  85  percent  of  the  members 
and  at  that  time  the  Soviet  Union  was  very 
isolated,  she  couldn't  get  more  than  10 
votes— a  talented  Hungarian  representative 
would  have  had  the  possibility  to  propose  to 
the  General  Assembly  what  certainly  would 
have  become  a  resolution:  to  establish  an 
Ad-Hoc  Committee  In  order  to  immediately 
send  it  to  Hungary  and  observe  the  situa- 
tion. 

This  is  the  Committee  that  the  Secretary 
General,  D.  Hammerkjold— after  the  Soviet 
attack— so  desperately  wanted  to  send  to 
Hungary,  but  at  that  time  the  door  to  Hun- 
gary was  closed.  Between  October  28-No- 
vember  3  it  was  open  and  the  Hungarian 
People  and  Imre  Nagy's  Government  would 
have  overwhelmingly  welcomed  such  a  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Soviet  Government  was  shocked  by 
the  Hungairian  revolution  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Kremlin  were  uncertain  as  to  their 
action  which  was  reflected  by  the  important 
Soviet  Declaration  of  October  30,  1956, 
which  expressed  to  discuss  any  "violation  of 
the  principles  of  the  national  sovereignty." 

Since  an  Ad-Hoc  Committee  in  Hungary 
would  represent  the  United  Nations,  this 
would  have  made  the  Kremlin  have  a 
second  thought  about  the  army  interfer- 
ence. An  uncertain  Kremlin  would  have 
given  a  chance  to  Washington  to  propose  a 
meeting  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  discuss 
the  solution  of  the  Hungarian  case,  and 
Hungary  would  have  had  the  chance  to  be 
not  a  Finland,  not  a  Yugoslavia,  but  prob- 
ably between  them.* 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  IMMI- 
GRANTS TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SHOULD  BE  HONORED 
BY  COMMEMORATIVE  POSTAL 
STAMPS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Joseph 
Zagame,  brought  to  my  attention  the 
suitability  of  honoring  the  contribu- 
tions of  various  immigrant  groups  to 
our  country  through  the  issuance  of  a 
series  of  commemorative  stamps. 

Mr.  Zagame,  a  noted  philatelist  and 
historian  who  is  active  in  the  Italian 
American  community  in  New  York, 
convinced  me  that  such  a  series  by  the 
Postal  Service  would  systematically 
honor  the  important  contributions  of 
immigrants  to  every  phase  of  Ameri- 
can life— whether  it  be  the  arts,  cul- 
ture, business,  science,  or  government. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
post  office  preparing  a  block  of  four  or 
more  stamps  to  commemorate  the  ac- 
complishments of  different  immi- 
grants to  the  foundation  and  enrich- 
ment of  our  country. 

We  are,  of  course,  a  nation  of  immi- 
grants—each nation,  race,  and  ethnic 
group  has  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment   of    the    material,    intellectual. 
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moral,  and  spiritual  wealth  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Zagame  pointed  out  that  it 
would  be  suitable  for  the  Congress  to 
encourage  Postmaster  Bolger  and  the 
Citizens  Stamp  Advisory  Committee  to 
issue  these  commemorative  stamps 
honoring  the  particular  contributions 
of  these  outstanding  men  and  women 
who  journeyed  to  our  shores  and 
flourished  in  this  land  of  freedom  and 
opportunity.  Through  their  industry, 
intellect,  and  determination  they  built 
up  the  fabric  of  our  unique  society. 

Philately  is  a  learning  tool  as  well  as 
a  hobby  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service  thus 
assumes  the  role  of  educator,  histori- 
an, and  propagandist  by  issuing  post- 
age stamps  depicting  people  and 
events.  Otherwise,  all  stamps  would 
merely  have  the  denomination  and  the 
words  "United  States"  printed  upon 
them.  Over  the  years  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  has  issued  many  stamps  com- 
memorating notable  persons,  organiza- 
tions, and  events;  but  I  feel  that  Mr. 
Zagame  is  correct:  An  important  part 
of  our  culture  has  been  overlooked— 
our  immigrants. 

While  only  a  few  stamps  can  be 
issued  by  the  Postal  Service  each  year, 
due  to  the  volume  of  requests,  there 
are  precedents  for  such  a  series  of 
stamps.  These  include  'The  Black 
Heritage"  series,  and  the  "Champions 
of  Liberty"  series  which  was  issued 
from  1957  to  I96I  at  the  rate  of  two 
stamps  per  year.  Earlier,  during  1943- 
44.  a  set  of  13  stamps  conmiemorating 
the  "Overrun  Country"  series  was 
issued  by  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  tremendous 
contributions  of  immigrants  to  our  so- 
ciety, I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Citi- 
zens Stamp  Advisory  Committee  will 
adopt  Mr.  Zagame's  proposal  for  a 
series  of  four  stamps  honoring  these 
great  "new"  Americans.* 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  U.S. 
PATENT  SYSTEM 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
introduce  into  the  Record  today  the 
remarks  of  Gerald  J.  Mossinghoff ,  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Trade- 
marks, which  he  made  before  the 
American  Patent  Law  Ass(x;iation  on 
November  3.  1981. 

In  an  effort  to  address  the  problems 
that  have  been  highlighted  in  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  as  well 
as  the  patent  and  trademark  system, 
and  to  increase  research  and  develop- 
ment incentives,  the  Commissioner 
has  proposed  a  four-point  plan. 
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four-point  plan,  the  first 
improve  the  operations  in 
and  Trademark  Office  so 
may  deal  more  effectively 
backlog  of  pending  patent 
The   second   component 
the  reexamination  of  pat- 
Public  Law  96-517.  which 
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116,000,  an  all-time  record.  To  begin  to  pro- 
vide the  examining  resources  to  turn  things 
around,  in  September  the  Administration 
proposed  an  increase  of  $4.8  million  for  the 
PTO  for  fiscal  year  1982.  This  was  part  of  a 
package  sent  to  Congress  on  September  30 
which  included  a  12  percent  decrease  across- 
the-board  in  the  civilian  agencies.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has  not 
included  that  Increase  in  the  bill  it  is  recom- 
mending to  the  Senate,  and  since  House 
floor  action  occurred  prior  to  this  recom- 
mended increase,  the  item  will  not  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House-Senate  conference.  We 
are  now  working  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  formulate  our  next  actions. 
The  additional  $4.8  million,  if  it  is  made 
available  to  the  PTO  this  year,  will  permit 
us  to  hire  235  new  examiners.  This  will 
result  in  a  net  increase  of  185  patent  exam- 
iners, a  20  ijercent  increase.  The  additional 
funding  request  is  part  of  Secretary  Mal- 
colm Baldrige's  commitment  not  only  to 
halt  the  increase  in  the  backlog,  but  to  de- 
crease the  average  time  it  takes  to  get  a 
patent  to  18  months  by  fiscal  year  1987.  Our 
plan,  which  we  are  calling  plan  '%7.  will  re- 
quire enhancements  throughout  the  patent 
side  of  the  Office,  both  professional  and 
clerical,  to  accomplish  all  preexamination 
functions  in  one  month,  examination  in  one 
year  and  postexamination  operations  in  five 
months. 

On  the  trademark  side,  we  are  committed 
to  what  we  are  calling  ^la.  three  months  to 
first  action  and  an  average  of  13  months  to 
disposal  of  a  trademark  application.  For 
fiscal  year  1982  we  will  increase  the  trade- 
mark examining  corps  of  14  examiners 
bringing  the  total  to  a  record  98.  We  are 
also  continuing  efforts  I  announced  earlier 
to  raise  the  journeymen  grade  of  a  trade- 
mark examiner  to  GS-14.  This  initiative  is 
aimed  at  increasing  productivity  by  halting 
the  extremely  high  turnover  among  trade- 
mark examiners. 

These  efforts  are  being  supported  by  ag- 
gressive steps  during  fiscal  year  1982  to 
place  automated  systems  at  the  disposal  of 
patent  and  trademark  examiners.  This  Sep- 
tember we  awarded  a  contract  to  ISN.  Incor- 
porated of  Arlington,  to  place  as  many  as  20 
terminals  in  the  patent  examining  art  units 
10  provide  direct  access  to  several  commer- 
cial data  bases  including  IPI/Plenum's 
CLAIMS.  Derwents  World  Patent  Index 
and  Pergamon's  U.S.  Patent/Videopat- 
search.  These  systems  include  capabilities 
such  as  full-text  searching  of  front-page 
text  and  bibliographic  data,  keyword 
searches  of  chemical  patents,  citation 
searching  and  display  of  front-page  draw- 
ings and  chemical  structures. 

On  July  31.  1981.  I  signed  an  agreement 
with  Mead  Data  Central,  which  will  enable 
patent  examiners  to  conduct  on-line 
searches  from  six  experimental  search  files 
consisting  of  50.000  patents  issued  since 
1970.  This  unique  full-text  patent  data  base 
will  be  merged  with  the  LEXIS  system  and 
will  be  available  for  initial  experimental  use 
in  January  and  for  patentability  searching 
purposes  by  June.  Similar  searching  experi- 
ments using  both  the  CAS  ONLINE  and 
DARC  systems  will  enable  our  chemical  ex- 
amining staff  to  search  a  data  base  of  more 
than  5.5  million  chemical  structures  begin- 
ning next  spring. 

On  the  trademark  side,  development  of 
the  Trademark  Reporting  and  Monitoring 
system  (TRAM  2)  is  continuing.  The  termi- 
nals and  related  equipment  required  to  sup- 
port  this  automated   tracking  system  are 
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being  installed.  This  system  will  be  able  to 
track  the  location  and  status  of  trademark 
applications  by  next  April.  Also,  this  winter 
we  will  be  soliciting  proposals  from  industry 
for  the  development  of  systems  to  (1)  cap- 
ture a  complete  data  base  of  all  active  regis- 
trations. (2)  implement  an  automated 
searching  system,  and  (3)  produce  the  com- 
puter tapes  which  are  used  in  printing  the 
Official  Gazette  and  registration  certifi- 
cates. 

We  have  eliminated  handwritten  examin- 
er actions  In  two  of  our  15  patent  examining 
groups  and  are  on  schedule  for  the  delivery 
of  word  processing  equipment  in  the  other 
13  groups  so  that  handwritten  actions  will 
be  completely  eliminated  by  March  of  next 
year. 

To  increase  the  usefulness  of  patent  docu- 
ments at  our  37  Patent  Depository  Librar- 
ies, we  awarded  a  $350,000  contract  in  Sep- 
teml)er  to  a  small  business  concern.  ABA  In- 
corporated, to  provide  those  libraries  free, 
unlimited  access  during  fiscal  year  1982  to 
the  PTO's  classification  data  base.  This  will 
permit  the  public  in  25  states  to  find  where 
patents  are  classified,  to  acquire  lists  of  all 
patents  in  a  given  subclass,  to  search  key- 
words from  our  Manual  of  Classification, 
and  to  view  subclasses  in  their  hierarchical 
relationships. 

Finally  in  the  automation  area,  copies  of 
the  first  draft  of  the  automation  study  we 
are  preparing  under  §9  of  P.L.  96-517  are 
now  available.  The  report  to  Congress  is  not 
due  for  13  months.  By  publishing  a  draft  at 
this  time,  we  hope  to  stimulate  industry  and 
the  bar  to  participate  with  us  in  refining 
and.  if  necessary,  changing  our  tentative 
conclusions. 

REEXAMINATION 

The  second  component  of  the  four-point 
plan  is  the  reexamination  of  patents  under 
PL.  96-517  enacted  last  December.  As  you 
all  know,  for  the  first  time  in  history  a 
patent  owner,  or  his  or  her  competitor,  can 
request  the  Office  to  reexamine  an  Issued 
LT.S.  patent  and  rule  on  whether  it  should 
be  amended  or  cancelled  because  of  evi- 
dence of  earlier  work.  In  many  cases,  this 
new  and  inexpensive  procedure  could  avoid 
the  need  for  protracted  patent  litigation. 
Since  July  1  of  this  year,  when  we  instituted 
reexamination,  we  have  received  94  cases.  34 
of  which  or  36  percent  are  involved  in  litiga- 
tion. We  have  ordered  reexamination  in  54 
cases,  two  of  which  were  granted  on  peti- 
tion, and  a  total  of  six  requests  were  ulti- 
mately denied. 

The  regulations  to  repeal  the  so-called 
Dann  Amendments  in  reissue  practice  have 
t)een  cleared  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  are  now  being  reviewed  by  OMB. 
Copies  of  those  regulations  are  available 
from  Rene  Tegtmeyer's  office.  Essentially, 
the  new  regulations,  which  are  in  the  form 
of  a  proposed  rulemaking,  will  eliminate  no- 
defect  reissues,  delete  the  notice  in  the  Offi- 
cial Gazette  that  a  reissue  application  has 
been  filed,  deny  access  to  reissue  cases 
except  by  petition  to  the  Commissioner,  and 
require  that  reissue  cases  be  handled  exclu- 
sively on  an  ex  parte  basis. 

The  new  regulations  will  also  change  the 
Rule  56  duty-of-disclosure  practice.  We  will 
consider  protests  in  this  area,  but  again, 
except  for  the  initial  protest,  all  other  con- 
siderations will  be  ex  parte.  Significantly,  if 
a  determination  is  made  that  Rule  56  has 
been  violated  in  any  case,  that  will  form  the 
basis  of  a  rejection  of  the  claims,  rather 
than  a  striking  of  the  application,  so  that 
the  applicant  can  have  the  matter  reviewed 
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by  the  Board  of  Appeals  and  then  either  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals. 

COURT  OP  APPEALS  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  CIRCUIT 

The  third  component  of  the  four-point 
plan  is  the  Administration's  decision  to  sup- 
port enactment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit,  a  new  court  resulting 
from  a  merger  of  the  Court  of  Claims  and 
the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 
We  were  very  pleased  that  the  House  bill 
which  would  establish  this  new  court,  H.R. 
4482,  was  favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  October  14.  The 
Senate  counterpart,  S.  1700,  was  similarly 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  October  20.  As  I  have  stated  pre- 
viously, by  providing  a  single  authoritative 
tribunal  to  handle  patent  cases  nationwide, 
these  bills  will  contribute  greatly  to  a  single 
standard  of  patentability  which  will  be  un- 
derstandable to  Inventors  and  businessmen 
alike.  Barring  unforeseen  complications,  we 
expect  that  legislation  establishing  the  new 
court  will  be  enacted  during  this  session  of 
the  97th  Congress.  The  American  Patent 
Law  Association  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
strong  and  effective  support  of  this  very  im- 
portant legislation. 

FEDERAL  PATENT  POLICY 

The  final  element  of  our  four-point  plan  Is 
the  Administration's  strong  suppori  for  en- 
actment of  a  comprehensive  Federal  patent 
policy  patterned  after  S.  1657.  written  by 
Senator  Harrison  H.  Schmitt.  and  H.R. 
4564.  introduced  by  Congressman  Alan  E. 
Ertel.  I  was  plesused  to  testify  before  a  joint 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science  and  Transportation  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy in  support  of  these  two  bills.  In  my  view. 
Congress  has  a  unique  opportunity  this  year 
to  enact  a  truly  uniform  patent  policy,  one 
that  applies  to  all  government  agencies  and 
to  all  of  their  contractors.  And  that  policy 
will  be  specifically  designed  to  spur  business 
executives  to  invest  in  inventions  resulting 
from  Federal  sponsorship.  Both  bills  draw 
upon  the  extensive  experience  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  the  likelihood  of  an  invention 
being  developed  and  commercially  used  is 
significantly  increased  when  exclusive  com- 
mercial rights  in  the  form  of  title  are  given 
to  the  contractor. 

Contractor  ownership  of  patented  inven- 
tions also  provides  another  significant  bene- 
fit: it  relieves  the  government  of  the  respon- 
sibilities, burdens  and  costs  of  seeking  com- 
mercial uses  for  inventions  made  by  others 
under  Federal  sponsorship.  The  rate  of  com- 
mercialization of  government-owned  inven- 
tions made  under  contract  is  very  low.  This 
is  so  principally  for  two  reasons:  first,  when 
the  government  takes  title  to  an  invention 
and  attempts  to  license  others,  it  takes  the 
invention  away  from  the  persons  most  inter- 
ested In  its  development,  namely  the  inven- 
tor and  his  or  her  co-workers.  Secondly,  the 
government  simply  has  not  been  able  to 
devote  the  resources  necessary  to  market 
aggressively  the  patent  portfolio  of  the 
28.000  patents  it  owns. 

Major  goals  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce are  to  promote  private  sector  capital 
formation,  job  creation  and  productivity.  S. 
1657  and  H.R.  4564  are  designed  specifically 
to  contribute  to  those  goals.  The  bills  will 
permit  government  contractors,  except  in 
narrowly  defined  areas,  to  retain  commer- 
cial rights  to  their  inventions,  subject  to  a 
broad  government  license  and  "march-in 
rights."  Thus,  they  will  encourage  the  most 
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qualified  and  competent  contractors  to  par- 
ticipate in  government  programs,  and  stimu- 
late the  introduction  of  new  products  into 
conmierce.  thereby  promoting  competition. 

Another  major  goal  of  the  Department  is 
to  minimize  regulatory  and  administrative 
barriers  to  business  growth,  profitability, 
trade  and  competitiveness.  By  establishing 
easily  understood  standards  for  the  alloca- 
tion cf  rights  to  inventions.  S.  1657  and  H.R. 
4564  will  permit  business  judgments  to  be 
made  and  carried  out  with  a  minimum  of 
bureaucratic  delays  and  uncertainties. 

PATENT  AND  TRADEMARK  FEES 

Let  me  now  turn  to  what  is  certain  to  be 
the  most  controversial  part  of  our  plans:  In- 
creased patent  and  trademark  fees.  In  his 
address  to  the  nation  on  September  24, 
President  Reagan  pointed  out  the  difficult 
steps  he  was  determined  to  take  as  part  of 
the  Administration's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. Those  steps  Involve  deep  cuts  across 
government,  extending  to  virtually  every  ci- 
vilian department  and  agency.  Within  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  Secretary  Bal- 
drige  and  Deputy  Secretary  Joseph  Wright, 
Jr.  have  determined  that  the  patent  system 
Is  and  Intergral  part  of  the  overall  economic 
recovery  program.  Thus,  the  PTO  has  not 
only  been  spared  deep  cuts  as  I  have  noted, 
but  we  actually  requested  Increased  funding 
for  FY  1982.  But  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
needed  improvements  in  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  which  industry,  the  bar 
and  the  public  demand,  we  will  need  to  in- 
crease sut>stantlally  the  fees  that  users  of 
the  patent  and  trademark  systems  will  pay 
beginning  in  FY  1983.  Thus,  the  PTO  is  rec- 
ommending an  increase  In  the  fee  ratios  cur- 
rently established  In  Public  Law  96-517. 
Specifically,  under  ouj*  recommendation  the 
recovery  ratio  for  trademark  processing  and 
for  design  patent  processing  will  be  In- 
creased from  50%  to  100%.  The  25%/25%  re- 
covery formula  In  Public  Law  96-517  for  the 
patent  process— 25%  recovery  now  with  an 
additional  25%  to  be  recovered  through 
maintenance  fees— will,  in  accordance  with 
our  recommendation,  be  changed  to  a  50%/ 
50%  fee  recovery  plan. 

In  formulating  our  recommendation  for 
increased  fees.  Secretary  Baldrige,  Deputy 
Secretary  Wright  and  I  were  faced  with  a 
critical  choice:  whether  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  would  absorb  its  share  of 
necessary  government-wide  cuts  which 
would  cause  us  to  decrease  our  present  Inad- 
equate staff  and  lead  to  overpowering  back- 
logs or  whether  we  would  strive  to  give  In- 
ventors and  Industry  first-class  service  with 
quality  and  timely  examination  by  increas- 
ing user  charges.  Realistically,  there  are  no 
other  alternatives.  For  us  ihe  choice  was  ap- 
parent. We  would  commit  to  a  first-class 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  through  Plan 
18/87  In  patents,  3/13  in  trademarks,  and 
the  other  enhancements  1  have  mentioned, 
and  we  would  finance  this  service  through 
increased  user  fees. 

We  are  still  in  the  process  of  refining  our 
FY  1983  budget  projections  and  concluding 
our  analyses  of  what  the  actual  fees  will 
need  to  be.  We  have  requested  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce's  Assistant  Insp>ector 
General  for  Audits  to  review  our  analyses, 
and  we  must  reach  agreement  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on  the 
details  of  our  budget  projections.  With  all 
those  caveats,  and  with  the  clejir  under- 
standing that  much  work  needs  to  be  done 
on  all  sides  to  formulate  the  fee  schedule, 
we  now  project  that  the  fees  will  be  sub- 
stantially as  follows  under  an  amended 
PubUc  Law  96-517: 
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Patent  processing  fees: 

Base  filing  (includes  up  to  3 
independent  and  20  total 

claims) $300 

Independent     claims 

over  3  (each) 30 

Total  claims  over  20 

(each) 10 

Base  issue 500 

Appeals: 

Filing 115 

Hearing 100 

Brief 116 

Petitions  for  automatic  ex- 
tensions of  time: 

First 50 

Second 100 

Third 200 

Design  patent: 

Filing 125 

Issue 175 

Trademark  processing  fees: 

PUing 200 

renewal 300 

Section  8  affidavit 100 

Section  15  affidavit 100 

Section  8  and  15  combined ISO 

Opposition 300 

Cancellation 300 

Appeal 100 

Hearing  in  opposition,  can- 
cellation, or  appeal 100 

Service  fees: 

Patent  copy 1.00 

Trademark  copy .40 

Design  copy .40 

Record  assignment 20 


Without  doubt  the  new  fees  will  be  con- 
troversial. But  there  are  good  and  substan- 
tial reasons,  in  my  view,  for  industry,  inven- 
tors and  the  bar  to  support  these  new  fees.« 


ONE  CONSTITUENT  TELLS  HIS 
STORY  ABOUT  THE  EFFECT  OF 
THE  CONTINUING  PAY  CAP 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  viRGnnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pre- 
viously    cited     compelling     statistics 
which  make  the  case  for  removing  the 
pay  cap.  One  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Jerome  A.  Smith,  has  come  forward 
with  his  particular  situation  as  Tech- 
nical Director  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research.  The  facts  outlined  by  Mr. 
Smith  are  typical  of  other  case  histo- 
ries in  our  Federal  Government.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  become  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  serious  consequences  of  the 
pay  cap.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Smith's  letter 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Fairfax.  Va.. 
November  2,  1981. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Wolf, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Wolf:  This  letter  is 
the  first  I  have  ever  written  to  a  member  of 
Congress  in  my  life.  There  is  reluctance  to 
write  even  now  for  fear  that  it  will  only  be 
viewed  as  another  manifestation  of  self  in- 
terest. I  am  the  Technical  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research   (ONR)  writing 
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about  the  dtleterious  effects  of  the  pay  cap. 
It  is  possibl  p  to  write  at  length  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  yoj  are  too  busy  to  read  and  I  am 
too  busy  t(i  write  in  detail.  Let  me.  then, 
just  give  y(  u  some  facts  which  I  hope  will 
induce  you  to  positive  action  to  remove  the 
federal  serv  ice  pay  cap. 

First.  Thi   current  search  for  a  Technical 
Director  of  the  Naval  Ocean  Research  and 
Development  Activity  (NORDA)  in  Bay  St. 
has  attracted  only  appli- 
ire  already  government  employ- 
)f  these  applicants  possesses  a 
All  twenty  or  so  of  the 
employees  encouraged   to 
that  pay  was  the  major  nega- 
in  their  decision  not  to  apply, 
the  lower  cost  of  living  in 
This   has  serious   implications 
viability  of  this  laboratory. 
<1>NR  will  lose  a  GS-15  electrical 
nfxt  month  if  the  pay  cap  is  not 
he  has  a  $75,000  Washing- 
offer  in  hand  as  well  as  three 
)ffers  in  the  mid-sixties.  This  in- 
induced  to  look  for  other  op- 
solely  as  a  consequence  of  the 
has  been  selected  for  a  promo- 
5ES  position,  but  has  no  pay  in- 
accept    it.   He   runs   the   Navy's 
dollar  basic  research  programs 
warfare  and  atmospheric  elec- 
effects.  We  want  him  to  super- 
$30  million  program  in  elec- 
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Naval    Research    Laboratory 
an  SES  Materials  Division  Su 
last  week  who  left  to  take  a 
a  university  laboratory  for  a  50 
in  salary  and  benefits.  This 
declined   a  major  promotion   to 
of  my  deputy  two  months  ago 
decided    government    employ- 
no  future  for  him  due  to  the  con- 
cap, 
addition  to  these  specific  cases 
developed  during  the  past  two 
has  lost  one  quarter  (25)  of 
and  Merit  Pay  employees  to  re- 
the  last  two  years.  About  one- 
individuals  represent  major 
Navy.  All  represent  significant 
costs  to  the  government  in  the 
to  those  that  replace  them, 
benefits  to  those  retiring,   and 
$20,000  in  recruiting  and  re- 
for  each  position.  The  net  in- 
year  cost  to  the  government 
if  these  retirements  is  approxi- 
000.  representing  a  $1.4  million 
of  total  payroll)  additional  ex- 
Virtually  all  of  these  employees  left 
regret  for  financial  reasons  as  a 

of  the  pay  cap. 
e  experienced  personal  hardship, 
more  than  a  $5,000  increase  in 
s  after-tax  expenses  for  groceries, 
taxes,     health     insurance,     and 
siAce   I   joined   the   government   in 
979.  Continuation  of  the  pay  cap 
I  ne  to  look  for  nongovernment  em- 
luring  the  next  year. 

your  committee  choose  not  to 
pay  cap  this  year,  you  should  do 
knowledge   that   your  action 
national  security  and  the  intellec- 
tallty   of  the  Navys  and  DoD's  re- 
de lelopment.  and  acquisition  enter- 


and 

th ' 

the 


respectfully. 


Jerome  A.  Smith.* 


HON.  STEPHEN  L  NEAL 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  mankind 
were  called  upon  to  account  for  its 
stewardship  of  Earth,  how  would  the 
existence  of  a  collective  nuclear  arse- 
nal capable  of  murdering  100  billion 
human  beings  be  explained— particu- 
larly when  the  human  population 
totals  less  than  4'/i  billion? 

In  an  article  printed  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  the  international  publica- 
tion PHP,  America's  foremost  scientist 
communicator.  Dr.  Carl  Sagan.  in  his 
typically  engaging  style,  explores  this 
question  and  speculates  on  how  much 
longer  mankind  can  survive  the  illogic 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Citing  statis- 
tical evidence.  Dr.  Sagan  suggests  that 
the  mad  rush  toward  total  annihila- 
tion may  have  a  momentum  all  its  own 
and,  therefore,  the  nuclear  arms  race 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely. We  must  demand  more  of  our 
leaders  before  it  is  too  late,  argues 
Sagan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  this 
short  article  into  the  Congressional 
Record  and  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues take  a  brief  moment  to  read  it 
and  take  heed  of  its  message  of  surviv- 
al. The  article  follows: 

Who  Speaks  for  Earth? 
(By  Carl  Sagan) 
•We  are  fortunate:  we  are  alive:  we  are 
powerful:  the  welfare  of  our  civilization  and 
our  species  is  in  our  hands.  If  we  do  not 
speak  for  Earth,  who  will?  If  we  are  not 
committed  to  our  own  survival,  who  will 
be?' 

The  cosmos  was  discovered  only  yester- 
day. For  a  million  years  it  was  clear  to  ev- 
eryone that  there  were  no  other  places  than 
the  Earth.  Then  in  the  last  tenth  of  a  per- 
cent of  the  lifetime  of  our  species,  in  the  in- 
stant between  Aristarchus  and  ourselves,  we 
reluctantly  noticed  that  we  were  not  the 
center  and  purpose  of  the  Universe,  but 
rather  lived  on  a  tiny  and  fragile  world  lost 
in  immensity  and  eternity,  drifting  in  a 
great  cosmic  ocean  dotted  here  and  there 
with  a  hundred  billion  galaxies  and  a  billion 
trillion  stars.  We  have  bravely  tested  the 
waters  and  have  found  the  ocean  to  our 
liking,  resonant  with  our  nature.  Something 
in  us  recognizes  the  Cosmos  as  home.  We 
are  made  of  stellar  ash.  Our  origin  and  evo- 
lution have  been  tied  to  distant  cosmic 
events.  The  exploration  of  the  Cosmos  is  a 
voyage  of  self-discovery. 

As  the  ancient  mythmakers  knew,  we  are 
the  children  equally  of  the  sky  and  the 
Earth.  In  our  tenure  on  this  planet  we  have 
accumulated  dangerous  evolutionary  bag 
gage— hereditary  propensities  for  aggression 
and  ritual,  submission  to  leaders  and  hostili- 
ty to  outsiders— which  place  our  survival  in 
some  question.  But  we  have  also  acquired 
compassion  for  others,  love  for  our  children 
and  our  children's  children,  a  desire  to  learn 
from  history,  and  a  great  soaring  passionate 
intelligence— the  clear  tools  for  our  contin- 
ued survival  and  prosperity.  Which  aspects 
of  our  nature  will  prevail  is  uncertain,  par- 
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ticularly  when  our  vision  and  understanding 
and  prospects  are  bound  exclusively  to  the 
Earth— or,  worse,  to  one  small  part  of  it. 
But  up  there  in  the  immensity  of  the 
Cosmos,  an  inescapable  perspective  awaits 
us.  There  are  not  yet  any  obvious  signs  of 
extraterrestrial  intelligence  and  this  makes 
us  wonder  whether  civilizations  like  ours 
always  rush  implacably,  headlong,  toward 
self-destruction.  National  boundaries  are 
not  evident  when  we  view  the  Earth  from 
space.  Fanatical  ethnic  or  religious  or  na- 
tional chauvinisms  are  a  little  difficult  to 
maintain  when  we  see  our  planet  as  a  fragile 
blue  crescent  fading  to  become  an  incon- 
spicuous point  of  light  against  the  bastion 
and  citadel  of  the  stars. 
Travel  is  broadening. 

There  are  worlds  on  which  life  has  never 
arisen. 

There  are  worlds  that  have  been  charred 
and  ruined  by  cosmic  catastrophes.  We  are 
fortunate:  we  are  alive;  we  are  powerful;  the 
welfare  of  our  civilization  and  our  species  is 
in  our  hands.  If  we  do  not  speak  for  Earth, 
who  will?  If  we  are  not  committed  to  our 
survival,  who  will  be? 

The  human  species  is  now  undertaking  a 
great  venture  that  if  successful  will  be  as 
important  as  the  colonization  of  the  land  or 
the  descent  from  the  trees.  We  are  halting- 
ly, tentatively  breaking  the  shackles  of 
Earth— metaphorically,  in  confronting  and 
taming  the  admonitions  of  those  more 
primitive  brains  within  us:  physically,  in 
voyaging  to  the  planets  and  listening  for  the 
messages  from  the  stars.  These  two  enter- 
prises are  linked  Indlssolubly.  Each.  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  other. 
But  our  energies  are  directed  far  more 
toward  war.  Hypnotized  by  mutual  mistrust, 
almost  never  concerned  for  the  species  or 
the  planet,  the  nations  prepare  for  death. 
And  because  what  we  are  doing  is  so  horri- 
fying, we  tend  not  to  think  of  it  much.  But 
what  we  do  not  consider  we  are  unlikely  to 
put  right. 

Every  thinking  person  fears  nuclear  war. 
and  every  technological  state  plans  for  it. 
Everyone  knows  it  is  madness,  and  every 
nation  has  an  excuse.  There  is  a  dreary 
chain  of  causality:  The  Germans  were  work- 
ing on  the  bomb  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II;  so  the  Americans  had  to  make  one 
first.  If  the  Americans  had  one.  the  Soviets 
had  to  have  one,  and  then  the  British,  the 
French,  the  Chinese,  the  Indians,  the  Paki- 
stanis. ...  By  the  end  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury many  nations  had  collected  nuclear 
weapons.  They  were  easy  to  devise.  Fission- 
able material  could  be  stolen  from  nuclear 
reactors.  Nuclear  weapons  became  almost  a 
home  handicraft  industry. 

The  conventional  bombs  of  World  War  II 
were  called  blockbusters.  Filled  with  twenty 
tons  of  TNT.  they  could  destroy  a  city 
block.  All  the  bombs  dropped  on  all  the 
cities  in  World  War  II  amounted  to  some 
two  million  tons,  two  megatons,  of  TNT— 
Coventry  and  Rotterdam.  Dresden  and 
Tokyo,  all  the  death  that  rained  from  the 
skies  between  1939  and  1945:  a  hundred 
thousand  blockbusters,  two  megatons.  By 
the  late  twentieth  century,  two  megatons 
was  the  energy  released  in  the  explosion  of 
a  single  more  or  less  humdrum  thermonu- 
clear bomb:  one  bomb  with  the  destructive 
force  of  the  Second  World  War.  But  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons. 

By  the  ninth  decade  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  strategic  missile  and  bomber  forces 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
were  aiming  warheads  at  over  15,000  deslg 
nated  targets.  No  place  on  the  planet  was 
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safe.  The  energy  contained  In  these  weap- 
ons, genles  of  death  patiently  awaiting  the 
rubbing  of  the  lamps,  was  far  more  than 
10,000  megatons— but  with  the  destruction 
concentrated  efficiently,  not  over  six  years 
but  over  a  few  hours,  a  blockbuster  for 
every  family  on  the  planet,  a  World  War  II 
every  second  for  the  length  of  a  lazy  after- 
noon. 

The  immediate  causes  of  death  from  nu- 
clear attack  are  the  blast  wave,  which  can 
flatten  heavily  reinforced  buildings  many 
kilometers  away,  the  firestorm,  the  gamma 
rays,  and  the  neutrons,  which  effectively  fry 
the  Insldes  of  passersby.  A  shoolgirl  who 
survived  the  American  nuclear  attack  on 
Hiroshima,  the  event  that  ended  the  Second 
World  War.  wrote  this  first-hand  account: 

Through  a  darkness  like  the  bottom  of 
hell,  I  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  other 
students  calling  for  their  mothers.  And  at 
the  base  of  the  bridge,  inside  a  big  cistern 
that  had  been  dug  out  there,  was  a  mother 
weeping,  holding  above  her  head  a  naked 
baby  that  was  burned  bright  red  all  over  its 
body.  And  another  mother  was  crying  and 
sobbing  as  she  gave  her  burned  breast  to 
her  baby.  In  the  cistern  the  students  stood 
with  only  their  heads  above  the  water,  and 
their  two  hands,  which  they  clasped  as  they 
imploringly  cried  and  screamed,  calling  for 
their  parents.  But  every  single  person  who 
passed  was  wounded,  all  of  them,  and  there 
was  no  one.  there  was  no  one  to  turn  to  for 
help.  And  the  singed  hair  on  the  heads  of 
the  people  was  frizzled  and  whitish  and  cov- 
ered with  dust.  They  did  not  appear  to  be 
human,  not  creatures  of  this  world. 

The  yield  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb  was  only 
thirteen  kilotons,  the  equivalent  of  13,000 
tons  of  TNT.  The  Bikini  test  yield  was  fif- 
teen megatons.  In  a  full  nuclear  exchange, 
In  the  paroxysm  of  thermonuclear  war.  the 
equivalent  of  one  million  Hiroshima  bombs 
would  be  dropped  all  over  the  world.  At  the 
Hiroshima  death  rate  of  some  hundred 
thousand  people  killed  per  equivalent  thir- 
teen-kiloton  weapon,  this  would  be  enough 
to  kill  a  hundred  billion  people.  But  there 
were  less  than  five  billion  people  on  the 
planet  in  the  late  twentieth  century.  Of 
course,  in  such  an  exchange,  not  everyone 
would  be  killed  by  the  blast  and  the  fire- 
storm, the  radiation,  and  the  fallout— al- 
though fallout  does  last  for  a  longish  time: 
90  percent  of  the  strontium  90  will  decay  In 
96  years;  90  percent  of  the  cesium  137,  in 
100  years;  90  percent  of  the  iodine  131  in 
only  a  month. 

The  survivors  would  witness  more  subtle 
consquences  of  the  war.  A  full  nuclear  ex- 
change would  bum  the  nitrogen  In  the 
upper  air,  converting  It  to  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen, which  would  In  turn  destroy  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  the  ozone  In  the  high  at- 
mosphere, admitting  an  Intense  dose  of 
solar  ultraviolet  radiation.'  The  Increased 
ultraviolet  flux  would  last  for  years.  It 
would  produce  skin  cancer  preferentially  in 
light-skinned  people.  Much  more  important, 
it  would  affect  the  ecology  of  our  planet  In 
an  unknown  way.  Ultraviolet  light  destroys 
crops.  Many  microorganisms  would  be 
killed;  we  do  not  know  which  ones  or  how 
many,  or  what  the  consequences  might  be. 
The   organisms    killed    might,    for   all   we 


'The  process  Is  similar  to.  but  much  more  danger- 
ous than,  the  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer  by  the 
fluorocaj-bon  propellants  In  aerosol  spray  cans, 
which  have  accordingly  been  banned  by  a  number 
of  nations;  and  to  that  invoked  in  the  explanation 
of  the  extinction  of  the  dinosaurs  by  a  supernova 
explosion  a  few  dozen  light-years  away. 
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know,  be  at  the  base  of  a  vast  ecological  pyr- 
amid at  the  top  of  which  totter  we. 

The  dust  put  into  the  air  in  a  full  nuclear 
exchange  would  reflect  sunlight  and  cool 
the  Earth  a  little.  Even  a  little  cooling  can 
have  disastrous  agricultural  consequences. 
Birds  are  more  easily  killed  by  radiation 
than  insects.  Plagues  of  Insects  and  conse- 
quent further  agricultural  disorders  are  a 
likely  consequence  of  nuclear  war.  There  is 
also  another  kind  of  plague  to  worry  about: 
the  plague  bacillus  is  endemic  all  over  the 
Earth.     In     the     late    twentieth    century 
humans  did  not  much  die  of  plague— not  be- 
cause it  was  absent,  but  because  resistance 
was  high.  However,  the  radiation  produced 
in  a  nuclear  war.  among  Its  many  other  ef- 
fects, causing  a  deterioration  of  our  ability 
to  resist  disease.  In  the  longer  term,  there 
are  mutations,  new  varieties  of  microbes  and 
insects,  that  might  cause  still  further  prob- 
lems for  any  human  survivors  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust;  and  perhaps  after  a  while,  when 
there  has  been  enough  time  for  the  reces- 
sive  mutations   to   recomblne   and   be   ex- 
pressed,  new   and    horrifying   varieties   of 
humans.  Most  of  these  mutations,  when  ex- 
pressed, would  be  lethal.  A  few  would  not. 
And  then  there  would  be  other  agonies:  the 
loss  of  loved  ones;  the  legions  of  the  burned, 
the  blind  and  the  mutilated,  disease,  plague, 
long-lived  radioactive  poisons  in  the  air  and 
water:  the  threat  of  tumors  and  stillbirths 
and   malformed   children;   the   absence   of 
medical  care:  the  hopeless  sense  of  a  civiliza- 
tion destroyed  for  nothing;  the  knowledge 
that  we  could  have  prevented  it  and  did  not. 
L.  F.  Richardson  was  a  British  meteorolo- 
gist Interested  In  war.  He  wished  to  under- 
stand Its  causes.  There  are  intellectual  par- 
allels between  war  and  weather.  Both  are 
complex.  Both  exhibit  regularities.  Implying 
that  they  are  not  implacable  forces  but  nat- 
ural systems  that  can  be  understood  and 
controlled.  To  understand  the  global  weath- 
er you  must  first  collect  a  great  body  of  be- 
haves.  Our  approach   must   be   the  same. 
Richardson  decided.  If  we  are  to  understand 
warfare.  So,  for  the  years  between  1820  and 
1945.  he  collected  data  on  the  hundreds  of 
wars  that  had  then  been  fought  on  our  poor 
planet. 

Richardson's  results  were  published  post- 
humously In  a  book  called  The  SUtUtlcs  of 
Deadly  Quarrels.  Because  he  was  Interested 
In  how  long  you  had  to  wait  for  a  war  that 
would  claim  a  specified  number  of  victims, 
he  defined  an  Index.  M,  the  magnitude  of  a 
war,  a  measure  of  the  number  of  Immediate 
deaths  It  causes.  A  war  of  magnitude  M  =  3 
might  be  merely  a  skirmish,  killing  only  one 
thousand  people  (10  ').  M  =  5  or  M  =  6  denote 
more  serious  wars,  where  a  hundred  thou- 
sand (10")  of  a  million  (10  •)  people  are 
killed.  World  Wars  I  and  II  had  larger  mag- 
nitudes. He  found  that  the  more  people 
kUled  in  a  war.  the  less  likely  it  was  to 
occur,  and  the  longer  before  you  would  wit- 
ness it,  just  as  violent  storms  occur  less  fre- 
quently than  cloudbursts.  From  his  data  we 
can  construct  a  graph  (p.  10),  which  shows 
how  long  on  the  average  during  the  past 
century  and  a  half  you  would  have  to  wait 
to  witness  a  war  of  magnitude  M. 

Richardson  proposed  that  If  you  continue 
the  curve  to  very  small  values  of  M,  all  the 
way  to  M=0,  it  roughly  predicts  the  world- 
wide incidence  of  murder;  somewhere  in  the 
world  someone  is  murdered  every  five  min- 
utes. Individual  killings  and  wars  on  the 
largest  scale  are.  he  said,  two  ends  of  a  con- 
tinuum, an  unbroken  curve.  It  follows,  not 
only  In  a  trivial  sense  but  also  I  believe  In  a 
very  deep  psychological  sense,  that  war  Is 
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murder  writ  large.  When  our  well-being  is 
threatened,  when  our  illusions  about  our- 
selves are  challenged,  we  tend— some  of  us 
at  least— to  fly  into  murderous  rages.  And 
when  the  same  provocations  are  applied  to 
nation  states,  they,  too,  sometimes  fly  into 
murderous  rages,  egged  on  often  enough  by 
those  seeking  personal  power  or  profit.  But 
as  the  technology  of  murder  Improves  and 
the  penalties  of  war  Increase,  a  great  many 
people  must  be  made  to  fly  Into  murderous 
rages  simultaneously  for  a  major  war  to  be 
mustered.  Because  the  organs  of  mass  com- 
munications are  often  in  the  hands  of  the 
state,  this  can  commonly  be  arranged.  (Nu- 
clear war  is  the  exception.  It  can  be  trig- 
gered by  a  very  small  number  of  people.) 

We  see  here  a  conflict  between  our  pas- 
sions and  what  is  sometimes  called  our 
better  natures;  between  the  deep,  ancient 
reptilian  part  of  the  brain,  the  R-complex. 
in  charge  of  murderous  rages,  and  the  more 
recently  evolved  mammalian  and  human 
parts  of  the  brain,  the  limbic  system,  and 
the  cerebral  cortex.  When  humans  lived  in 
small  groups,  when  our  weapons  were  com- 
paratively paltry,  even  an  enraged  warrior 
could  kill  only  a  few.  As  our  technology  im- 
proved, the  means  of  war  also  Improved.  In 
the  same  brief  Interval,  we  also  have  im- 
proved. We  have  tempered  our  anger,  frus- 
tration and  despair  with  reason.  We  have 
ameliorated  on  a  planetary  scale  Injustices 
that  only  recently  were  global  and  endemic. 
But  our  weapons  can  now  kill  billions.  Have 
we  improved  fast  enough?  Are  we  teaching 
reason  as  effectively  as  we  can?  Have  we 
courageously  studied  the  causes  of  war? 

What  is  often  called  the  strategy  of  nucle- 
ar deterrence  is  remarkable  for  Its  reliance 
on  the  behavior  of  our  nonhuman  ancestors. 
Henry  Kissinger,  a  contemporary  politician, 
wrote: 

"Deterrence  depends,  above  all,  on  psy- 
chological criteria.  For  purposes  of  deter- 
rence, a  bluff  taken  seriously  Is  more  useful 
that  a  serious  threat  Interpreted  as  a  bluff. " 
Truly  effective  nuclear  bluffing,  however. 
Includes  occasional  postures  of  irrationality, 
a  distancing  from  the  horrors  of  nuclear 
war.  Then  the  potential  enemy  is  tempted 
to  submit  on  points  of  dispute  rather  than 
unleash  a  global  confrontation,  which  the 
aura  of  irrationality  has  made  plausible. 
The  chief  danger  of  adopting  a  credible  pose 
of  irrationality  is  that  to  succeed  in  the  pre- 
tense you  have  to  be  very  good.  After  a 
while,  you  get  used  to  It.  It  becomes  pre- 
tense no  longer. 

The  global  balance  of  terror,  pioneered  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
holds  hostage  the  citizens  of  the  Earth. 
Each  side  draws  limits  on  the  permissible 
behavior  of  the  other.  The  potential  enemy 
Is  assured  that  if  the  limit  is  transgressed, 
nuclear  war  will  follow.  However,  the  defini- 
tion of  the  limit  changes  from  time  to  time. 
Each  side  must  be  quite  confident  that  the 
other  understands  the  new  limits.  Each  side 
is  tempted  to  Increase  its  mUitary  advan- 
tage, but  not  In  so  striking  a  way  as  serious- 
ly to  alarm  the  other. 

Each  side  continually  explores  the  limits 
of  the  other's  tolerance,  as  In  flights  of  nu- 
clear bombers  over  the  Arctic  wastes:  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis;  the  testing  of  antisatel- 
llte  weapons;  the  Vietnam  and  Afghanistan 
wars— a  few  entries  from  a  long  and  dolo- 
rous list.  The  global  balance  of  terror  Is  a 
very  delicate  balance.  It  depends  on  things 
not  going  wrong,  on  mistakes  not  being 
made,  on  the  reptilian  passions  not  being  se- 
riously aroused. 
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jected  as  impractical  or  as  inconsistent  with 
"human  nature":  What  is  the  alternative? 

We  have  held  the  peculiar  notion  that  a 
person  or  society  that  is  a  little  different 
from  us,  whoever  we  are,  is  somehow 
strange  or  bizarre,  to  be  distrusted  or 
loatiied.  Think  of  the  negative  connotations 
of  words  like  alien  or  outlandish.  And  yet 
the  monuments  and  cultures  of  each  of  our 
civilizations  merely  represent  different  ways 
of  being  human.  An  extraterrestrial  visitor, 
looking  at  the  differences  among  human 
beings  and  their  societies,  would  find  those 
differences  trivial  compared  to  the  similari 
ties.  The  Cosmos  may  be  densely  populated 
with  intelligent  beings.  But  the  Darwinian 
lesson  is  clear:  There  will  be  no  humans 
elsewhere.  Only  here.  Only  on  this  small 
planet.  We  are  a  rare  as  well  as  an  endan- 
gered species.  Every  one  of  us  is.  in  the 
cosmic  perspective,  precious.  If  a  human  dis- 
agrees with  you.  let  him  live.  In  a  hundred 
billion  galaxies,  you  will  not  find  another. 

Human  history  can  be  viewed  as  a  slowly 
dawning  awareness  that  we  are  members  of 
a  larger  group.  Initially  our  loyalties  were  to 
ourselves  and  our  immediate  family,  next, 
to  bands  of  wandering  hunter-gatherers, 
then  to  tribes,  small  settlements,  city 
states,  nations.  We  have  broadened  the 
circle  of  those  we  love.  We  have  now  orga 
nized  what  are  modestly  described  as  super- 
powers, which  include  groups  of  people 
from  divergent  ethnic  and  cultural  back- 
grounds working  in  some  sense  together— 
surely  a  humanizing  and  character-building 
experience.  If  we  are  to  survive,  our  loyal- 
ties must  be  broadened  further,  to  include 
the  whole  human  community,  the  entire 
planet  Earth.  Many  of  those  who  run  the 
nations  will  find  this  idea  unpleasant.  They 
will  fear  the  loss  of  power.  We  will  hear 
much  about  treason  and  disloyalty.  Rich 
nation-states  will  have  to  share  their  wealth 
with  poor  ones.  But  the  choice,  as  H.  G. 
Wells  once  said  in  a  different  context,  is 
clearly  the  universe  or  nothing.^ 
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HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  fares 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  a  decade  after 
it  was  created  as  a  quasi-independent 
corporation  with  broad  powers  to 
govern  itself?  Does  the  experience  of 
the  10  years  since  enactment  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  sug- 
gest a  need  for  new  legislation  to  meet 
the  present  and  future  postal  needs  of 
the  American  people? 

These  are  among  the  questions  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Oper- 
ations and  Services,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  chair,  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Persormel  and  Moderniza- 
tion, chaired  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Hon.  Mickey  Leland.  will  seek 
to  answer  during  comprehensive  joint 
public  hearings  that  will  begin  Decem- 
ber 1  and  contunue  into  the  second 
session  of  the  97th  Congress.  Con- 
gressman William  D.  Ford,  chairman 


of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  and  Congressman 
Edward  J.  Derwinski.  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  full  committee  will 
participate  fully  in  the  hearings  as  ex- 
officio  members  of  each  subcommit- 
tee. 

If  justified  by  the  results  of  these 
hearings  and  our  study,  we  anticipate 
the  introduction  of  comprehensive 
postal  reform  legislation  early  next 
year. 

On  December  1  the  Chairman  of  the 
Postal  Board  of  Governors,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  L.  Hardesty,  will  testify 
before  the  subcommittees.  On  Decem- 
ber 3.  the  Postmaster  General,  the 
Honorable  William  F.  Bolger,  will 
come  before  the  subcommittees.  Hope- 
fully before  the  December  recess,  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  administration  will  offer 
their  views.  In  January,  representa- 
tives of  employee  organizations,  major 
mail  users,  consumers,  competitors  of 
the  USPS,  and  academicians  will  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  subcommittees.  A  limited 
nimiber  of  Members  of  Congress  will 
be  invited  to  offer  testimony. 

The  10-year  anniversary  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  the 
recent  action  of  the  Postal  Board  of 
Governors  in  instituting  a  postal  rate 
increase  against  the  recommendation 
of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  their 
running  controversy  and  recent  court 
rulings  have  exposed  serious  flaws  in 
the  law's  structure  and  procedures. 
These  events  demand  that  the  sub- 
committees undertake  a  major  review 
at  this  time. 

Goal:  These  hearings  are  intended  to 
examine  the  issues,  to  obtain  the  views 
of  a  broad  cross  section  of  informed 
opinion  and  to  formulate  a  position  on 
the  need  for  comprehensive  changes 
in  the  organization  and  structure  of 
the  delivery  of  postal  services. 

Structure  of  the  hearings:  Each  wit- 
ness will  be  asked  to  address  a  number 
of  specific  questions  addressing  the 
outstanding  issues  as  the  chairmen  see 
them.  In  this  way,  the  hearings  are  ex- 
pected to  be  as  meaningful  as  possible. 
It  will  also  be  made  emphatically  clear 
that  the  subcommittees  are  serious 
about  pursuing  comprehensive  legisla- 
tive remedies. 

Issues  To  Be  Addressed 

1.  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTABILITY  OF  THE  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

The  public  service  subsidy  is  about 
to  be  eliminated.  A  prevailing  view  is 
that  USPS  management  is  becoming 
increasingly  insulated  from  public, 
congressional.  and  administration 
opinion.  Recently  the  USPS  Gover- 
nors instituted  an  increase  in  postal 
rates  contrary  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission.  Do 
the  Governors  have  adequate  time,  ex- 
pertise, and  independent  sources  of  in- 
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formation  to  properly  represent  the 
public  interest?  What  is  the  preferred 
relationship  among  the  Postal  Service, 
the  Congress,  regulatory  bodies,  and 
the  administration? 

2.  RATEMAKING  AND  CLASSIFICATION 

Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
litigating  cases  before  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  but  the  USPS  Governors 
are  authorized  to  act  contrary  to  its 
recommendations.  There  is  seemingly 
endless  judicial  and  administrative  lit- 
igation of  rate  and  classification  mat- 
ters. Should  existing  ratemaking  and 
classification  criteria  be  modified?  Are 
the  current  methods  of  computing  at- 
tributable and  institutional  costs  fair 
or  desirable? 

3.  COMPETITION.  DEREGULATION.  AND  THE 

PRIVATE  EXPRESS  STATUTES 

Recently,  postal  executives  have 
been  quoted  as  supporting  an  exami- 
nation of  this  issue.  How  would  any 
modifications  of  the  Private  Express 
Statutes  impact  upon  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, its  employees,  competitors  of  the 
Postal  Service,  and  the  general  public? 

4.  POSTAL  finances:  PRESENT  AND  FUTtTRE 

What  can  be  done  to  control  the 
costs  of  the  Postal  Service?  What  sub- 
sidies to  the  USPS  are  appropriate? 
What  are  the  recordkeeping  practices 
of  the  USPS  and  how  do  they  affect 
ratemaking  and  the  public  account- 
ability of  the  Postal  Service? 

5.  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT/STRATEGIC 

PLANNING 

What  is  the  10-  and  20-year  future  of 
the  Postal  Service?  What  volume  does 
the  Service  forecast  for  existing  and 
projected  classes  and  subclasses  of 
mail?  Given  the  Service's  conunitment 
to  increased  mechanization  and  work 
force  economies,  what  practices  should 
be  adopted  to  minimize  adverse  impact 
on  employees?  Are  USPS  executives 
and  professional  salaries,  and  research 
and  development  investments,  ade- 
quate for  a  competitive  and  high-tech- 
nology future?  (The  issue  of  telecom- 
munications legislation  will  be  consid- 
ered in  separate  public  hearings,  al- 
though we  recognize  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  avoid  such  discussions 
during  this  oversight  hearing.) 

6.  LABOR  AND  EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 

Personnel-related  costs  account  for 
85  percent  of  total  USPS  expenses, 
and  critics  point  to  collective  bargain- 
ing as  a  primary  cause  of  higher  postal 
rates.  There  is  continuing  concern 
over  employee  safety  and  morale.  The 
collective  bargaining  relationship  be- 
tween the  Postal  Service  and  its  em- 
ployees is  unique.  What  changes,  if 
any.  need  to  be  made  in  this  area? 

For  further  information  about  these 
hearings,  please  contact  either  Lloyd 
A.  Johnson  at  225-9124  or  Louis  Del- 
gado  at  225-3718.» 
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BETAMAX  DECISION  SPARKS 
CONTROVERSY 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  today  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
David  Ladd.  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights, regarding  the  very  controver- 
sial Betamax  decision. 

On  October  19.  1981.  the  9th  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  San  Fran- 
cisco overturned  a  lower  court  decision 
and  ruled  that  users  of  home  videore- 
corders  violate  the  copyright  law  if 
they  use  such  recorders  to  tape  copy- 
righted television  programs  over  the 

air. 

The  main  problem  with  this  decision 
is  how  to  allow  the  public  to  have 
access  to  videorecorders  and  still 
secure  the  appropriate  compensation 
for  such  use  to  program  producers,  au- 
thors, and  other  creative  talent. 

I  know  this  problem  has  concerned  a 
number    of     my    colleagues,     and     I 
thought  they  would  be  interested  in 
reading  the  Register's  remarks. 
The  Register's  remarks  are  as  follow: 
Remarks  by  David  Ladd,  Register  of 
Copyrights 
The  Belamax  decision  has  exploded  over 
the  entertainment  world.  Indeed  over  the 
entire  American  public.  And  the  effect  is  all 
the  more  sensational  because  the  reversal  of 
the  trial  courts  judgment  was  unexpected 
in  many  quarters. 

Whether  the  appellate  decision  stands  or 
not  (Supreme  Court  review  will  probably  be 
sought),  it  can  already  be  judged  a  land- 
mark in  American  law— either  for  the  prece- 
dent it  establishes  or  for  the  legislation  it 
prompts. 

Legislation  has  already  been  proposed. 
Within  days  after  the  decision  several  bills 
were  introduced  in  Congress.  All  of  them 
would  create  a  general  exemption  for  home 
video  taping  and  thus  alter  legislatively  the 
judicial  result. 

The  reaction  to  the  decision  has  not  only 
been  prompt,  it  has  been  emotional:  newspa 
per  and  television  commentaries  have 
abounded  in  dire  alarms  about  intrusion 
into  the  privacy  of  the  homes:  questions 
have  been  raised  about  whether  present 
owners  can  use  their  decks:  ironic  contrasts 
have  been  drawn  with  the  lack  of  liability 
for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  handguns; 
and.  probably  more  in  ridicule  than  anxiety, 
the  specter  of  storm-troop-like  midnight 
confiscation  of  videorecorders  has  been  con- 
jured up.  Small  wonder,  then,  such  agitated 
public  response. 

This  is  no  time  for  sensationalism.  There 
is  no  need  for  it.  The  Betamax  case  does 
present  profound  and  important  issues.  But 
those  should  not  be  discussed  and  resolved 
in  heat  or  haste.  There  is  time.  The  first 
thing  to  do  with  this  time  is  to  strip  away 
the  exaggerations  in  reporting  the  newswor- 
thy event  and  expose  the  fundamental 
issues  at  stake. 

First,  the  Betamax  decision  is  no  quirk 
from  a  wayward  and  obscure  tribunal.  It  is  a 
fully  reasoned  opinion  of  a  unanimous 
three-judge  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  reversing 
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a  similarly  fully  reasoned  trial  court  judg 
ment.  The  different  defendants  (manufac- 
turers, retailers,  users),  different  acts  al- 
leged to  be  infringing,  the  elaborate  legal 
and  historical  grounds  for  both  decisions, 
the  variety  of  possible  forms  of  relief— these 
factors  make  the  case  a  much  more  subtle 
affair  than  the  popular  press  has  reported. 
Neither  is  the  decision  final.  If  the  Su- 
preme Court  takes  the  case,  the  final  deci- 
sion is  more  than  a  year  away.  Whether  it 
does  or  not.  the  judgment  and  enforcement 
are  some  time  away.  There  is  time  for 
thought,  reflection,  care. 

The  ultimate  result,  legislatively  or  other- 
wise, will  predictably  not  be  to  forbid  the 
sale  of  videorecorders.  nor  the  public  from 
using  them.  Calmer  heads  know  this.  The 
central  problem,  however,  is  how  to  allow 
both  the  public  to  have  access  and  to  secure 
to  program  producers,  authors,  and  other 
creative  talent,  compensation  according  to 
use  and  enjoyment.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
copyright.  That  is  why  our  Constitution  ex- 
pressly provides  for  copyright. 

A  total  statutory  exemption  for  home 
video  taping  is  the  only  solution  proposed  in 
the  new  bills  in  Congress.  It  is  one  possible 
solution.  It  is  not  the  only  solution.  That  so- 
lution would,  in  fact,  run  counter  to  the 
principles  of  the  comprehensive  revision  of 
our  copyright  law  in  1976.  That  revision 
recede  from  broad  long-standing  "not-for- 
profit"  exemptions  and  substituted  limited, 
narrow,  and  specifically  defined  exemptions 
qualiying  broadly  stated  rights. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
also  Austria  have  already  addressed  the 
problem  of  home  taping  in  legislation. 
Those  countries  have  imposed  levies  on 
videorecorder  hardware  or  blank  tape,  pro- 
viding for  distribution  of  proceeds  to  copy- 
right owners.  Germany's  law  has  been  in 
place  since  1965.  Other  countries  are  work- 
ing on  the  problem.  So  are  legal  groups  in 
the  United  States:  and  they  have  been  for 
some  time. 

Home  video  recording  is  a  concern  not  just 
in  the  United  States  but  throughout  the 
world.  The  Joint  Subcommittees  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee 
(Unesco.  the  Universal  Copyright  Conven- 
tion) and  the  Berne  Executive  Committee 
(Berne  Convention)  on  the  Legal  Problems 
Arising  from  the  Use  of  Video-Cassettes  and 
Audio-Visual  Discs  have  jointly  called  atten- 
tion to  systems  that  both  affirm  the  publics 
right  to  home  taping  for  non-commercial 
purposes  and  provide  revenue  for  all  rights 
holders  from  such  recordings.  In  so  doing, 
they  generally  confirmed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  international  Working  Group  of 
Experts  which  urged  legislation  to  prevent 
inevitable  harm  to  creators. 

The  mechanism  which  both  the  Working 
Group  and  Joint  Subcommittees  empha- 
sized is  the  idea  of  a  levy  upon  either  the 
videotape  hardware,  blank  cassettes,  or 
both.  In  essence  this  would  be  a  statutory  li- 
cense to  record  works  for  use  in  the  home. 
It  would  obviously  eliminate  the  staggering 
difficulties  of  enforcing  private  rights  in  pri- 
vate homes.  It  would  also  avoid  the  alterna- 
tive of  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale 
and  use  of  home  recorders.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  Betamax  case  specifically 
recognized  the  potential  public  inconven- 
ience in  granting  an  injunction  and  indicat- 
ed that  a  continuing  royalty  along  these 
lines  may  be  an  "acceptable  resolution." 

If  such  a  scheme  were  to  be  adopted  in 
the  United  States,  the  levy  would  not  need 
be  large.  It  is  not  in  Germany  or  Austria. 
The  typical  percentage  of  the  retail  price  of 
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a  video-<$usette  attribuUble  to  copyright 
royalty  Would  be  low-aa  It  Is  now  in  com- 
mercial licensing.  The  balance,  of  course, 
represent  the  expense  of  any  product- 
labor.  Invested  money,  advertising,  promo- 
tion, disti^lbutlon  and  the  lilce.  Thus,  while 
the  incretnental  cost  to  video-recorders  or 
tapes  rertresented  by  the  levy  would  be 
small,  th*  cumulative  revenues  would  pro- 
;opyright  owners  and  encourage 
id  production  of  new  audiovisual 
tly  as  copyright  U  intended  to 
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•me  recording  issue  is  clearly 
lier  than  some  of  us  expected, 
ut  now  irresistibly  presented.  It 
(urse.  be  resolved,  either  in  the 
Congress.  But  it  should  not  be 
undue  haste.  The  particular 
Id  the  broader  problem  it  repre- 
^onunodating  the  property  rights 
of  copyright  to  new  technologies,  are  too 
difficult,  ioo  pervasive,  too  important,  too 
profound  \o  be  resolved  in  posse-like  speed, 
squired  is  the  same  fullness  of 
technical  sliill  that  marlied  the 
reworliing  |of  our  copyright  law  culminating 
in  the  Gei^ral  Revision  of  1976. 

ic  interest  is  paramount,  to  be 
le  public  is  served  quite  as  much 
t  for  property— and  copyright  is 
liind  of  property— as  by  expro- 
priating it  jf rom  its  creators  and  owners  for 
mass,  free 

Whether!  or  how  these  ideas  prevail,  it  is 
well  to  he*l  this  statement  from  the  Court 
of  Appeals  ppinion  in  Betamax: 

§8,  cl.  8  of  the  United  SUtes 
empowers  the  Congress.  "To 
progress  of  science  and  useful 
uring.  for  limited  times,  to  au- 
,  ventors.  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries."  In 
commenting  on  this  clause  •  *  •  our  Su- 
preme CouH  has  said  that  "The  economic 
philosophy '  behind  the  clause  empowering 
Congress  \4  grant  patents  and  copyrighte  is 
the  conviction  that  encouragement  of  indi- 
vidual effon  by  personal  gain  is  the  best 
ice  public  welfare  through  the 
thors  and  inventors  in  Science 
rts.'  "  Mazer  v.  Stein,  347  U.S. 
S.  Ct,  460.  471.  98  L.  Ed.  630 
(1954).  DesAite  what  is  said  in  some  of  the 
authorities  that  the  author's  interest  in  se- 
•nomic  reward  for  his  labors  is 
consideration."  it  is  clear  that 
of  the  copyright  scheme  is 
te  works  of  the   intellect,   and 
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that  this  purpose  is  to  be  achieved  by  reli- 
ance on  the]  economic  incentives  granted  to 
authors  anil  inventors  by  the  copyright 
scheme.  Thi ;  scheme  relies  on  the  author  to 
promote  th<  progress  of  science  by  permit 
ting  him  to  i  ;ontrol  the  cost  of  and  access  to 
his  novelty. 

It  is  too  of  ;en  easy  to  convince  people  that 
the  public  Interest  is  always  served  when 
someone  els4  s  property  can  be  had  for  free. 
The  more  d  f  f  icult  task  is  to  balance  such 
impulses  agiinst  the  rights  of  our  creative 
minority  ";o  advance  public  welfare 
through  the  talents  of  authors  •  •  •  in  "Sci 
ence  and  Useful  Arts"  and  to  fashion  an 
"acceptable  tost  [for]  •  •  •  access  to  pub- 
lished works  -  -  -  ■ 

That  requires  statesmanship.  And  states- 
manship is  n  )t  possible  on  the  fly.* 


or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  has  made  significant  strides  in 
ridding  ourselves  of  discriminatory 
regulations  and  statutes  that  treat  un- 
fairly women,  minorities,  and  the 
handicapped  people  in  our  society.  Un- 
fortunately, a  cruel  effort  is  now 
trying  to  roll  back  these  legislative 
gains  and  turn  back  the  clock. 

I  recently  received  two  letters  from 
Oregon   which   tell   this  story   better 
than  I  couJd  hope  to.  I  am  inserting 
excerpts  of  these  letters  to  be  included 
as  part  of  the  Record. 
Orboon  Student  Lobby  Expresses  Concern 
(By  Robert  Watrus) 
The  Oregon  Student  Lobby  would  like  to 
express  concern  over  the  proposed  modifica- 
tion or  elimination  of  Title  IX  and.  further- 
more, other  federal  antidiscrimination  regu- 
lations dealing  with  persons  in  educational 
institutions  .    .  including  women,  minorities 
and  handicapped  persons. 

The  key  provision  of  Title  IX  is  that  "No 
person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  be  excluded  from  participation 
in.  be  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  under  any  education  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  federal  financial 
assistance  ..." 

Title  IX.  as  it  pertains  to  students,  covers 
athletics  (which  has  received  the  most  at- 
tention, leading  some  to  believe  that  Title 
IX  covers  only  athletics),  recruiting,  admis- 
sions, financial  aid,  student  rules  and  regu- 
lations, housing  rules,  health  care  and  in- 
surance benefits,  student  employment,  text- 
books and  curriculum,  single-sex  courses 
and  women's  studies  programs. 

To  date,  at  least  two  pieces  of  legislation 
have  been  introduced  which  would  either 
seriously  weaken  Title  IX  or  totally  elimi- 
nate it— legislation  which  should  be  vigor- 
ously opposed. 

Senate  Bill  1361.  introduced  by  Senator 
Orrin  Hatch  (R-Ut.).  would  severely  dimin- 
ish the  federal  commitment  to  sex  equity  In 
education.  Specifically.  SB  1361  would: 

Narrow  the  definition  of  federal  financial 
assistance  to  exclude  most  federally  fi- 
nanced student  aid  for  higher  education 
which  is  the  bulk  of  federal  assUtance  to 
college  and  universities. 

Require  that  the  particular  program  or 
activity  in  which  discrimination  is  alleged 
Itself  directly  receive  the  federal  funds  in 
order  to  be  covered  by  Title  IX.  rather  than 
simply  be  a  part  of  a  school  or  college  which 
receives  federal  funding  from  another  relat- 
ed or  unrelated  activity  or  receives  benefits 
from  federal  funds  received  by  the  school  or 
college. 

These  two  changes  would  render  Title  IX 
virtually  unenforceable.  The  narrowing  of 
the  definition  of  "federal  financial  assist- 
ance," taken  in  conjunction  with  requiring  a 
particular  program  or  activity  to  directly  re- 
ceive federal  funds,  would  eliminate  most 
college  and  university  programs  (including 
the  controversial  athletic  programs)  from 
title  IX  coverage.  And  even  in  those  pro- 
grams still  nominally  covered,  like  vocation- 
al education,  people  who  claim  to  be  ag- 
grieved by  unlawful   discrimination  would 


have  to  prove  first  that  the  activity  received 
federal  financial  assisUnce  before  they 
could  seek  redress. 

Redefine  sututory  beneficiaries  from 
■persons  "  to  "students  ".  thereby  curtailing 
coverage  of  teachers,  administrators  and 
other  staff. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Deparatment  of 
Education  SecreUry  T.  H.  Bell  also  has  pro- 
posed revoking  the  department's  long-stand- 
ing regulations  barring  sex  discrimination  in 
employment  at  schools  and  colleges.  Regula- 
tions to  enforce  Title  IX.  developed  during 
the  Ford  admlnstration  in  June  1975.  specif- 
ically banned  discrimination  on  the  job  as 
well  as  against  students. 

Furthermore.  Title  IX  was  one  of  30  rules 
targeted  for  possible  elimination  or  easing 
by  the  Reagan  administration  in  August  as 
part  of  iU  attack  on  federal  regulations  con- 
sidered unnecessary  or  counterproductive. 
In  announcing  the  review  of  Title  IX  Vice- 
President  Bush  (who  heads  the  ■Presiden- 
tial Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Relief")  said 
the  administration  feels  the  guidelines  on 
sexual  discrimination  in  athletic  programs 
are  too  vague  and  impose  excessive  adminis- 
trative burdens.  Supposedly,  the  admlnUtra- 
tlon  is  looking  for  more  efficient  ways  of 
achieving  the  objectives  spelled  out  In  Title 

The  actual  requirements  of  the  law— as  it 
relates  to  both  students  and  employees— are 
not  excessively  burdensome;  they  insure  sex 
equity  in  education.  Furthermore,  the  role 
of  the  Reagan  administration  in  the  propos- 
als to  modify  or  eliminate  Title  IX  is  par- 
ticularly disconcerting.  President  Reagan 
has  asserted  that  the  reason  he  does  not 
support  the  Equal  Righte  Amendment  U  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  equal  rights  laws 
on  the  books.  Title  IX  is  the  equal  rights 
law  for  education,  yet  the  move  to  diminish 
Title  IX  is  being  supported  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

In  terms  of  handicapped  persons.  Section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  is  an- 
other regulation  which  has  been  targeted  by 
the  'Presidential  Task  Force  on  Regulatory 
Relief"  for  "review."  Its  key  provision  states 
that  'no  otherwise  qualified  handicapped 
individual  in  the  United  SUtes  .  .  .  shall 
solely  by  reason  of  handicap,  be  excluded 
from  the  participation  in,  be  denied  the  ben- 
efits of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  fed- 
eral financial  assistance." 

As  with  Title  IX,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion appears  to  be  confused  as  to  what  Sec- 
tion 504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
requires  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
receiving  federal  financial  assistance.  The 
following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  previously 
cited  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  article: 
■In  announcing  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration would  review  Section  504  regulations 
.  .  Vice-President  Bush  said  educational  in- 
stitutions had  complained  about  the  costs  of 
complying  with  the  rules.  For  example,  he 
said,  an  institution  might  be  forced  to  in- 
stall an  elevator  in  a  two-story  building  Just 
to  accommodate  one  student  who  was  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair. 

"Spokesmen  for  groups  representmg  the 
handicapped  contended  that  the  example 
was.  as  one  of  them  put  it.  off  the  wall  and 
has  never  happened.'  They  said  the  regula- 
tions emphasized  that  Institutions  must 
make  programs  accessible  to  studenU  but 
provided  leeway  in  how  that  could  be 
achieved.  The  rules  did  not  require  that 
buildmgs  be  totally  accessible  to  all  handi- 
capped people,  they  said." 
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In  another  action  weakening  the  anti-dis- 
crimination protections  afforded  '■protected 
classes."  the  Department  of  Labor  has  pro- 
posed liberalizing  affirmative  action  require- 
ments for  recipients  of  federal  contracts  (as 
provided  for  In  Executive  Order  11246). 
which  include  public  college  and  universi- 
ties. 

Under  the  proposed  changes,  employers 
would  not  have  to  submit  a  written  affirma- 
tive action  document  outlining  plans  to  hire 
and  promote  more  women  and  members  of 
minority  groups  unless  they  had  a  federal 
contract  of  $1  million  or  more.  The  current 
requirement  is  a  $50,000  contract.  The  pro- 
posals would  drop  requirements  that  federal 
contractors  submit  an  annual  summary  of 
their  affirmative  action  plans  to  the  govern- 
ment and  that  compliance  reviews  be  con- 
ducted before  federal  contracts  can  be 
awarded.  Furthermore,  they  would  exempt 
employers  from  reviews  for  five  years  after 
they  have  had  such  a  review,  although  the 
Department  of  Labor  would  retain  the  au- 
thority to  investigate  complaints  made  by 
employes  during  the  five-year  period. 

According  to  the  Women's  Equity  Action 
League,  the  $1  million  limit  would  exempt 
219  of  the  272  colleges  and  universities  that 
were  required  to  file  written  affirmative 
action  plans  in  1980— a  reduction  of  more 
than  80  percent.  Additionally,  approximate- 
ly 70  percent  of  all  females  faculty  members 
would  be  employed  by  institutions  not  re- 
quired to  have  written  affirmative  action 
plans. 

The  Reagan  administration's  role  in  the 
weakening  of  equality  of  opportunity  pro- 
tections proves  interesting.  For  an  adminis- 
tration so  concerned  with  •'sending  signals," 
what  type  of  signal  would  be  sent  to  educa- 
tional institutions  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment weakening  or  eliminating  the  require- 
ments of  anti-discrimination  regulations?  It 
would  signal  a  retreat  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment from  its  commitment  to  equality  of 
opportunity  and/or  affirmative  action 
which  guarantees  the  rights  of  women,  mi- 
norities and  handicapped  persons  and, 
thereby,  would  signal  to  educational  institu- 
tions that  they  no  longer  need  to  be  con- 
cerned with  providing  equality  of  opportuni- 
ty or  aifirmative  action. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  assure  persons  throughout  the 
country  of  equality  of  opportunity  in  educa- 
tion. It  has  only  been  through  this  commit- 
ment to  equity  (as  embodied  in  Title  IX  and 
other  antidiscrimination  regulations  such  as 
Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  and  Executive  Order  11246).  made  to 
generations  of  Americans,  that  any  progress 
to  date  has  been  made  toward  the  ideal  of 
equaltiy  of  opportunity.  Continued  progress 
toward  this  ideal  is  needed  and  must  be 
made;  if  this  is  to  come  about,  the  federal 
regulations  relating  to  equality  of  opportu- 
nity and  affirmative  action  must  be  kept 
firmly  in  place. 

In  conclusion,  the  Oregon  Student  Lobby 
opposes  any  weakening  or  outright  elimina- 
tion of  Title  IX.  Section  504  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  and  Executive  Order 
11246  and  urges  you  to  do  likewise. 

Resolution  Passed  by  the  Associated  Stu- 
dent   Senate    and    Women's    Center    of 
Southern  Oregon  State  College 
Whereas  from  an  excerpt  from  a  Septem- 
ber 2.  1981  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
article  (entitled  "Administration  Moves  to 
ease  Federal  anti-bias  Regulations"): 

"In  announcing  that  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration  would   review   section   504    regula- 
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tions  .  .  .  Vice  President  Bush  said  educa- 
tional institutions  had  complained  about 
the  costs  of  complying  with  the  rules.  For 
example,  he  said,  an  institution  might  be 
forced  to  install  an  elevator  in  a  two-story 
building  just  to  accommodate  one  student 
who  was  confined  to  a  wheelchair. 

•Spokesman  for  groups  representing  the 
handicapped  contended  that  the  example 
was.  as  one  of  them  put  it.  'off  the  wall  and 
has  never  happened.'  They  said  the  regula- 
tions emphasized  that  institutions  must 
make  programs  accessible  to  students  but 
provided  leeway  in  how  that  could  be 
achieved.  The  rules  did  not  require  that 
buildings  be  totally  accessible  to  all  hand!- 
capp>ed  people,  they  said." 

Whereas  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  (R-Ut.)  has 
Introduced  SB  1361.  which;  narrows  the  defi- 
nition of  federal  financial  assistance  to  ex- 
clude most  federally  financed  student  aid 
for  higher  education  which  is  the  bulk  of 
federal  assistance  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties; redefines  statutory  beneficiaries  from 
"persons"  to  'students."  thereby  curtailing 
coverage  of  teachers,  administrators,  and 
other  staff:  requires  that  the  particular  pro- 
gram of  activity  in  which  discrimination  is 
alleged  itself  directly  receive  the  federal 
funds  in  order  to  be  covered  by  Title  IX; 
rather  than  simply  be  a  part  of  a  school  or 
college  which  receives  federal  funding  from 
another  related  or  unrelated  activity  or  re- 
ceives benefits  from  federal  funds  received 
by  the  school  or  college.  According  to  the 
National  Coalition  for  Women  and  Girls  in 
Education,  'this  move  would  once  again 
permit  discrimination  against  women  in 
school  athletics  and  counseling  to  go  un- 
chaUenged.  with  no  legal  relief.  Even  in  pro- 
grams which  are  still  nominally  covered, 
like  vocational  education,  oeople  who  suffer 
discrimination  would  have  to  prove  first 
that  the  activity  was  federally  financed 
before  they  could  seek  redress.  The  law 
would  become  virtually  unenforceable." 

Whereas  the  Family  Protection  Act  (HR 
3955  and  SB  1378)  by  Representative  Albert 
Lee  Smith  (R-AL)  and  Senator  Roger 
Jepsen  (R-IA.)  includes  a  provision  that 
simply  would  repeal  Title  IX,  altogether. 

Whereas  under  proposed  lit)eralizlng  of  af- 
firmative action  requirements  for  recipients 
of  federal  contracts,  which  Includes  public 
colleges  and  universities,  employers  would 
not  have  to  submit  a  written  affirmative 
action  document  outlining  plans  to  hire  and 
promote  more  women  and  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  unless  they  had  a  federal  con- 
tract of  $1  million  or  more.  The  current  re- 
quirement is  a  $50,000  contract.  The  propos- 
als would  drop  requirements  that  federal 
contractors  submit  an  annual  summary  of 
their  affirmative  action  plans  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  compliance  reviews  he  con- 
ducted before  federal  contracts  can  be 
awarded.  Furthermore,  they  would  exempt 
employers  from  reviews  for  five  years  after 
they  have  had  such  a  review. 

Whereas  the  1981  Oregon.  Legislative  As- 
sembly's House  Education  Subcommittee  on 
Affirmative  Action  found:  "...  as  a  state 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  reach  equity 
and  the  ideal  of  equality  of  opportunity  set 
forth  in  our  laws.  Statistics,  testimony  of 
protected  class  members,  and  presence  of 
litigation  suggests  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  Department  of  Education, 
the  Superintendent,  and  the  Chancellor 
must  make  a  more  dynamic  commitment  to 
affirmative  action  and  equal  opportunity 
both  for  student  and  employees. "  Therefore 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Associated  Student 
and  Women's  Center  of  Southern  Oregon 
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state  College  do  hereby  publicly  oppose  the 
weakening  or  outright  elimination  of  Title 
IX,  Section  504  of  the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of 
1973,  and  the  proposed  lit>eralization  of  af- 
firmative action  requirements  for  recipients 
of  federal  contracts,  which  Include  public 
colleges  and  universities,  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  (Executive  Order  11246),  as  being 
proposed  by  Congress  and  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration.* 


THE  VIOLENT  CRIME  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

or  MICBIGAK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  the  FBI  released  the  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports  for  1980.  The  re- 
ports indicated  that  despite  years  of 
concerted  efforts  by  State  and  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies,  crime,  par- 
ticularly violent  crime,  is  increasing 
annually  and  shows  no  signs  of  signifi- 
cant reduction.  A  violent  crime  such  as 
murder,  raiie.  robbery,  or  assault  now 
occurs  every  24  seconds.  If  property 
crimes  are  included,  then  a  crime 
occurs  every  2  seconds. 

These  shocking  statistics  reveal  a 
very  discouraging  trend  in  this  coun- 
try: Americans  now  rank  crime  as  our 
second  most  pressing  problem  after 
the  economy.  More  importantly, 
Americans  are  genuinely  afraid  of  the 
growing  pervasiveness  of  crime. 

It  is  not  only  the  ordinary  citizen 
who  is  concerned  about  this  issue. 
More  than  ever  before,  members  of 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches  of  Government  are  trying  to 
coordinate  an  attack  on  crime. 

On  February  8,  1981,  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  devoted  his  entire 
annual  address  to  the  American  Bar 
Association  conference  in  Houston  to 
the  subject  of  crime  in  Amer:-a.  The 
Chief  Justice  complained  that  for  all 
our  constitutional  safeguards  for  ac- 
cused criminals,  our  system  of  justice 
"fails  to  provide  elementary  protection 
for  its  decent,  law-abiding  citizens." 

Similarly,  on  September  28,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  outlined  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  on  combating  crime 
before  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  in  New  Orleans. 
The  President  noted: 

The  steady,  ominous  growth  of  crime  in 
our  Nation. 

And  pointed  out  that: 

Crime  Is  an  American  epidemic— it  takes 
the  lives  of  23.000  Americans,  it  touches 
nearly  one-third  of  American  households, 
and  It  results  in  at  least  $8.8  billion  per  year 
In  financial  losses. 

In  the  face  of  rising  public  feelings 
of  frustration,  fear,  and  anger,  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  President, 
among  others,  have  made  several  good 
proposals  for  dealing  with  violent 
crime.  Similarly,  on  August  17,  after 
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Attorney  General  Smith  on  October 
23  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Law. 

TITLE  II.— ASSASSINATION-RELATED  KILLINGS 

Basic  proposals 

First,  it  is  a  Federal  crime  to  kill  a 
Federal  public  servant  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  or  her  duties. 

Second,  Federal  public  servant  In- 
cludes U.S.  Officers  and  employees 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  Federal  jurors. 

Third,  it  is  a  Federal  crime  to  kill, 
assault,  kidnap,  or  conspire  to  kill  or 
kidnap  a  U.S.  official. 

Fourth,  a  U.S.  official  includes  the 
President,  Vice  President,  Members  of 
Congress,  Cabinet  heads,  and  Federal 
judges. 

Fifth,  it  is  also  a  Federal  crime  to 
kill  a  civilian  in  the  course  of  an  assas- 
sination of  a  U.S.  official. 

Sixth,  the  Attorney  General  may 
offer  a  reward  of  up  to  $100,000  for  in- 
formation and  services  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

Seventh,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation shall  have  authority  to 
work  with  other  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  investigate  violations 
of  this  title. 

Comments 

For  years  there  has  been  a  concern 
that  Federal  laws  governing  assassina- 
tions were  unduly  vague  as  to  jurisdic- 
tion. These  concerns  were  made  even 
more  apparent  by  the  March  30  assas- 
sination attempt  on  President  Reagan 
during  which  the  President,  Secret 
Service  Agent  McCarthy,  White  House 
Press  Secretary  Brady,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  police  officer  Delehanty, 
were  wounded.  The  potential  for  over- 
lapping city.  State,  and  Federal  inves- 
tigations and  varying  court  results  on 
the  same  incident  are  self-evident.  A 
need  for  this  type  of  legislation  has 
been  mentioned  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  October  23  and  in  task  force 
recommendations  23  and  24,  report, 
pages  34-35. 

TITLE  III.— BAIL  REFORM 

Basic  proposals 

First,  after  the  arrest  of  an  individ- 
ual, a  court  may  either  allow  the  indi- 
vidual to  be  released  on  personal  re- 
cognizance or  unsecured  appearance 
bond,  conditionally  released,  tempo- 
rarily detained  to  revoke  a  conditional 
release,  or  detained. 

Second,  an  individual  shall  be  re- 
leased unless  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  person  will  appear  at  trial  or 
the  individual  presents  a  danger  to  an- 
other person  or  to  the  community. 

Third,  if  an  accused  committed  the 
offense  while  on  release  pending  a 
felony  trial,  pending  imposition,  exe- 
cution, or  appeal  of  a  sentence,  he/she 
may  be  ordered  to  be  detained. 

Fourth,  a  hearing  shall  be  held  in 
each  case  during  which  the  accused 
may  be  represented  by  counsel,  testify, 
call  witnesses,  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses, and  offer  evidence. 
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Fifth,  the  defendant  may  appeal  an 
order  of  detention.  The  Government 
may  appeal  an  order  of  release. 

Sixth,  failure  to  appear  at  trial  will 
result  in  a  fine  or  imprisonment.  Com- 
mission of  a  crime  while  on  release  will 
result  in  imprisonment. 

Seventh,  a  judicial  officer  shall  be 
able  to  deny  bail,  if  it  is  determined 
that  the  source  of  the  income  is  nonle- 
gal. 

Com.Tnenta 

Current  law  restricts  judges  to  basi- 
cally considering  a  defendant's  likeli- 
hood to  appear  except  in  capital  cases. 
This  severely  constrains  a  judge  when 
he  has  to  determine  whether  or  not  to 
release  an  individual  whom  he  is 
almost  positive  will  be  a  danger  to  the 
community  while  not  detained.  This 
proposal  fills  a  much-publicized  gap  in 
the  law  and  will  allow  judges  more 
flexibility  in  fairly  and  honestly  set- 
ting bail.  Also,  this  title  is  patterned 
after  a  successful  bail  statute  which 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  used  for 
10  years.  Task  force  recommendation 
38.  report,  pages  50-53,  embodies  this 
title  as  do  proposals  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice on  February  8,  the  President  on 
September  28,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  October  23. 

TITLE  IV.— INSANITY  DEFENSE  MODIFICATIONS 

Basic  proposals 

First,  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  are  amended  to  include  a 
new  verdict:  guilty  but  insane. 

Second,  a  person  may  be  found  to  be 
guilty  but  insane  if  all  the  elements  of 
the  crime  are  present  except  that  the 
requisite  criminal  state  of  mind  is 
absent  due  to  mental  disease  or  defect. 

Third,  either  the  defendant  or  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  may 
make  a  motion  to  determine  the 
mental  competency  of  the  defendant 
to  stand  trial,  or  at  the  time  of  the  of- 
fense, or  after  a  verdict  of  guilty  but 
insane,  or  after  the  defendant  has 
been  imprisoned. 

Fourth,  in  any  of  the  above  cases, 
the  court  may  conduct  a  hearing, 
order  psychiatric  or  medical  examina- 
tion, or  order  the  defendant  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General 
for  appropriate  hospitalization. 

Fifth,  if  the  defendant  recovers,  a 
new  hearing  shall  be  held  to  deter- 
mine if  the  defendant  should  stand 
trial,  finish  the  term  of  imprisonment, 
or  be  discharged,  whichever  is  applica- 
ble. 

Sixth,  if  no  recovery  occurs  the  de- 
fendant shall  continue  hospitalization 
until  the  term  of  imprisonment  has 
expired  at  which  time  a  new  hearing 
will  be  held  to  determine  if  a  dis- 
charge or  civil  commitment  proceed- 
ings are  in  order. 

Seventh,  at  no  time  shall  statements 
made  by  the  defendant  during  a  psy- 
chiatric examination  nor  shall  the  de- 
fendant's competency  to  stand  trial  be 
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admitted  as  to  the  issue  of  criminal 
guUt. 

Comments 
This  proposal  is  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  unjust  situation  in  which  a 
criminal  is  freed  because  he  is  found 
to  be  not  guilty  because  insanity  has 
altered  or  eliminated  the  legal  requi- 
site of  a  criminal  state  of  mind.  Cur- 
rent law  only  provides  for  a  verdict  of 
guilty  or  not  guilty  which  leaves 
judges  and  juries  with  no  option  to 
deal  with  an  obviously  mentally  ill 
person  requiring  hospitalization.  So 
broad  is  this  gap  in  the  law  that  it  is 
possible  that  alleged  Presidential  as- 
sassin John  Hinckley  may  be  free 
within  50  days  after  his  trial.  This  pro- 
posal will  require  long-term  hospitali- 
zation followed  by  imprisonment  if 
either  is  necessary.  A  similar  sugges- 
tion can  be  found  in  task  force  recom- 
mendation 39,  report,  page  54. 

TITLE  v.— EXCLUSIONARY  RULE  MODIFICATIONS 

Basic  proposals 
First,  evidence  seized  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  shall  not  be  excluded 
if  the  law  enforcement  officer  was 
acting  in  the  reasonable  good  faith  be- 
lieve that  his  actions  were  in  conform- 
ance with  the  fourth  amendment. 

Second,  in  cases  where  the  above 
standard  is  met  and  the  evidence  is 
not  excluded,  a  defendant  shall  have  a 
tort  damage  remedy  against  the  Gov- 
ernment for  actual  and  punitive  dam- 
ages up  to  $50,000. 

Third,  in  addition,  an  officer  who 
conducts  a  search  and  seizure  in  viola- 
tion of  the  fourth  amendment  shall  be 
subject  to  disciplinary  action  at  the 
discretion  of  the  law  enforcement 
agency. 

Comments 
The  exclusionary  rule  is  a  relatively 
seldom-used  principle  but.  on  occasion, 
it  can  result  in  the  release  of  a  known 
criminal.  The  purpose  of  the  rule  was 
to  deter  illegal  police  conduct,  but  the 
mechanism  for  this  deterrence  was 
often  to  throw  out  the  case.  The  real 
victim  then  became  the  public  since 
criminals  were  released  without  pros- 
ecution. A  second  casualty  was  police 
morale:  An  investigative  error,  howev- 
er trivial  or  unintended,  mean  that  the 
police  agency  has  failed  at  its  job.  This 
proposal  seeks  to  correct  the  problem 
by  admitting  evidence  under  certain, 
limited  circumstances  and  by  allowing 
disciplinary  actions  or  fines  against  of- 
ficers who  act  without  good  faith. 
Task  force  recommendation  40  is  simi- 
lar to  this  title  as  were  statements 
made  by  the  President  on  September 
28  and  by  the  Attorney  General  on 
October  23. 

TITLE  VI.— SENTE "EFORM 

Basic  propotws 
First,  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion will  be  established,  and  it  will  be 
composed  of  seven  voting  members 
(four  Presidential  appointees)  and  one 
nonvoting  member. 
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Second,  the  Commission  shall 
reform  sentencing  practices  by  (a)  pro- 
viding certainty  and  fairness;  (b) 
avoiding  unwarranted  disparities  in 
similar  cases;  (c)  providing  flexibility 
for  sentencing  individual  cases  with 
aggravating  or  mitigating  circum- 
stances; (d)  measuring  the  effective- 
ness of  criminal  justice  practices;  and 
(e)  reflecting  advancements  In  socio- 
logical and  scientific  thinking. 

Third,  the  duties  of  the  Commission 
shall  include  establishing  guidelines 
on  probation,  fines,  imprisonment, 
conditional  release,  plea  bargains,  rev- 
ocation proceedings,  and  sentencing 
ranges. 

Fourth,  the  Commission  shall 
submit  a  written  report  to  Congress 
each  year  outlining  recommended  sen- 
tencing changes. 

Fifth,  there  will  be  a  new  standard 
for  appealing  sentences.  A  defendant 
may  appeal  a  sentence  which  exceeds 
the  established  guidelines  while  the 
Government  may  appeal  a  sentence 
that  is  under  them. 

Sixth,  the  U.S.  Parole  Commission 
shall  be  abolished. 

Comments 
The  Sentencing  Commission  will 
have  the  power  to  establish  what  has 
been  called  truth  In  sentencing.  In- 
stead of  punishments  which  confuse 
judges,  attorneys,  defendants,  and  the 
public  with  ranges  of  2  to  20  years  for 
the  same  crime,  more  fixed  terms  will 
be  set.  Thus  If  a  crime  has  a  5-year 
penalty  provision,  a  convicted  person 
will  serve  5  years.  These  kinds  of  de- 
terminant sentences  will  make  penal- 
ties more  uniform,  more  consistent, 
and  easier  to  apply.  This  title  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  sections  of  the 
Senate  Criminal  Code  Revision  Act,  S. 
1630,  which  the  President  and  the  At- 
torney General  have  endorsed  and  is 
based  on  task  force  recommendation 
41,  report,  pages  56-57. 

TITLE  VII.— HABEAS  CORPUS  CHANGES 

Basic  proposals 

First,  Federal  courts  shall  not  review 
habeas  corpus  petitions  which  raise  a 
Federal  question  unless:  (a)  The  Fed- 
eral right  asserted  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  of  the  trial  and  the  right  is  now 
retroactive  In  application,  or  (b)  State 
court  procedures  precluded  assertion 
of  the  right,  or  (c)  the  prosecutor  sup- 
pressed evidence  which  prevented  rais- 
ing a  claim  on  the  right,  or  (d)  materi- 
al and  controlling  facts  have  since 
been  discovered  by  the  defendent,  and 
the  violation  of  the  Federal  right 
prejudiced  the  petitioner's  case. 

Second,  there  is  a  3-year  limitation 
of  filing  petitions  after  the  State  court 
judgment  becomes  final. 

Third,  no  Federal  evidentiary  hear- 
ing will  occur  if  State  court  records 
demonstrate  that  the  factual  Issues 
were  litigated  and  determined. 

Fourth,  the  State  court  record  shall 
be  viewed  in  a  light  most  favorable  to 
the  prosecution. 
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Comments 
In  February.  Chief  Justice  Burger 
complained  about  the  "endless 
streams  of  petitions  for  writs"  which 
cause  cases  to  drag  on  for  years  and 
which  often  needlessly  consume  limit- 
ed prosecutorial  and  judicial  resources. 
Cases  are  occasionally  reversed  years 
after  the  witnesses  and  evidence 
needed  for  a  retrial  are  gone.  In  addi- 
tion. Issues  of  federalism  arise  by  the 
repeated  intrusion  of  Federal  courts 
into  cases  which  were  often  thorough- 
ly and  fairly  determined  by  State 
courts.  The  right  of  State  prisoners  to 
petition  for  Federal  review  Is  an  Im- 
portant statutorily  created  principle. 
Unfortunately.  It  has  so  broadened 
itself  in  recent  years  that  the  petitions 
are  putting  great  burdens  on  Federal 
and  State  courts.  This  proposal  seeks 
to  modify  the  availability  of  writs  to 
habeas  corpus  to  situations  where  it 
was  originally  Intended  to  apply:  emer- 
gency relief  rather  than  frivilous  and 
costly  delays.  The  Attorney  General  Is 
working  on  a  similar  proposal,  possibly 
along  the  lines  of  task  force  recom- 
mendation 42,  report,  pages  58-60. 

TITLE  VIII.— CORRECTIONS  FACILITY 
IMPROVEMENT 

Basic  proposals 

First,  the  Attorney  General  will 
make  grants  to  construct,  repair,  and 
improve  correctional  facilities. 

Second,  the  Government  will  pro- 
vide 75  percent  of  the  grant  money 
with  the  States  supplying  the  remain- 
ing 25  percent  but  only  If  they  can 
assure  future  operating  funds. 

Third,  grant  money  will  be  appor- 
tioned equally  .on  the  basis  of  respec- 
tive State  populations,  offender  popu- 
lations, and  current  corrections  ex- 
penditures. 

Fourth,  Federal  grant  money  will 
not  exceed  $500  million  per  year  over 
a  4-year  period. 

Fifth,  the  Administrative  Services 
Act  will  be  amended  to  allow  the  Di- 
rector of  GSA  to  transfer  or  lease  sur- 
plus or  unused  Federal  property  to  the 
States,  free  of  charge  If  necessary,  for 
correctional  purposes. 

Comments 

This  Is  the  only  title  In  the  Violent 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1981  which  seeks 
an  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 
While  I  am  a  supporter  of  the  admin- 
istration's fiscal  policies,  I  must  none- 
theless state  that  Federal  assistance 
for  prison  construction  and  renovation 
is  absolutely  essential. 

In  the  face  of  steadily  rising  crime 
rates  and  rapidly  falling  State  reve- 
nues, local  governments  simply  are  not 
prepared  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
crisis  of  overcrowded  facilities.  Early 
this  year,  my  home  State  of  Michigan, 
crippled  by  the  recession,  had  serious 
prison  riots  In  Jackson,  Ionia,  and 
Marquette.  Michigan  Is  one  of  at  least 
three  dozen  States  In  which  lawsuits 
have  been  filed  charging  that  prisons 
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are  so  01  ercrowded  that  the  inmates' 
constitut  onal  rights  are  being  violat- 
Sevefal   courts   have   already   or- 
States  must  either  improve 
prisons  and  jails  or  begin  to  re- 
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volume 
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of   this   proposal   have  said 

people  in  jail  won't  stop 

is  probably  a  correct  state- 

the  corollary  is,  not  keeping 

in  prison  will  create  crime. 

of  prisons  is  to  rehabilitate 

dual,  deter  criminal  conduct, 

the  public.  Early  release 

or,  worse  still,  rioting  will 

none  of  these  purposes. 

Government   and  the 

ignored  the  problems  of 

and  deterioration  for  too 

higher    prosecution    and 

rates    and    ever-increasing 

problem  simply  won't  go 

Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 

an  October  4  that  1981  State 

prison      populations 

a  rate  twice  that  of  the 

bringing    inmate    popula- 

record  349,118.  The  States 

Assume    the    entire    financial 

prison  construction  and  im- 

in    these    lean    economic 

administration    has    de- 

on  violent  crime  but  part  of 

is  going  to  have  to  involve 

assistance.    Otherwise, 

have  to  stand  back  and 

the  public  safety  is  placed 

more  in  jeopardy. 

alone  in  my  views  on  this 

(  ither.  Chief  Justice  Burger 

the  impending  problems  of 

jrcrowding  on  February  8  as 

force  in  recommendations 

report,  pages  75-79.  This 

a  responsibility  which 

Government  cannot  abdi- 

States  in  order  to  reach  a 

budget.   The   real   cost   will 

too  high. 

let  me  say  that  I  be- 

l^iolent  Crime  Control  Act  of 

10  of  the  task  force's 

and  most  basic  legisla- 

in  Federal  criminal  law.  I 

of  these  eight  titles  will 

ends  sought  by  the  Presi- 

Chief  Justice,  the  Congress, 

tjask  force  and  that  they  will 

them     swiftly,     fairly,     and 


not 


tssk 


invi  )lves 


like  to  point  out  that  since 

force  report  was  issued  on 

,  a  number  of  critics  have  at- 

recommendations  claiming 

revisions  In  Federal  laws  will  only 

small   portion   of   the   huge 

crime  in  America.  On  the 

criticism  appears  sound 

reality,  it  misses  the  fundamen- 

granted  crime  will  not  in- 

if  the  Violent  Crime  Con- 

>ecomes  law,  but  crime  will 

cert  linly  not  stop  if  we  continue 

nothing.   Crime   statistics   and 
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public  opinion  polls  are  sending  us  a 
message.  In  an  editorial  on  February 
11  after  the  Chief  Justice's  speech  in 
Houston,  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor observed: 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  no 
reason  to  abdicate  the  struggle  to  roll  back 
crime. 

That  struggle  grows  more  intense 
each  day  in  America  and  today  is  the 
time  to  do  something  about  it.« 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
November  5,  1981,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

NOVEMBER  6 
9:00  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  title  I.  establishing 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas,  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (Public  Law 
95-621). 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1081,  S.  1594.  S. 
1749,  and  S.   1764.  miscellaneous  tax 
proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  certain 
provisions  of  Title  I,  providing  legisla- 
tive and  procedural  changes  in  provid- 
ing Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  of  S.  807.  establish- 
ing procedures  for  the  administration 
and  auditing  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams and  the  requirements  imposed 
on  assistance  recipients. 

301  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
Business  meeting,   to  continue  markup 
of  proposed  Second  Concurrent  Reso- 


lution on   the  Congressional   Budget 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

•Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  and  local  court 
adjudication  of  driving  while  intoxi- 
cated. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, examining  deficiencies  in  the  use 
of  experimental  drugs  on  cancer  pa- 
tients. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment- 
unemployment      situation      for     the 
month  of  October. 

2359  Rayburn  Building 

NOVEMBER  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To    resume    hearings    on    the    foreign 
policy  and  arms  control  implications 
of  the  Presidents  strategic  force  mod- 
ernization program. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  nontariff 
barriers  to  the  export  of  U.S.  services. 
5302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.   1662.  estab- 
lishing a  Federal  program  for  the  in- 
terim storage  and  permanent  disposal 
of  high-level  nuclear  waste  from  civil- 
ian powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  732,  providing 
for  the  disclosure  of  IRS  information 
to  assist  with  the  enforcement  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  criminal  laws. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  10 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  America's 
role  in  the  world  coal  export  market. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
F.  Keith  Adkinson.  of  West  Virginia, 
to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
•Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation and  effects  of  the  Stag- 
gers Rail  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96- 
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448),  reducing  ICC  regulations  of  the 
railroad  industries  and  providing  op- 
portunities for  railroads  to  improve 
their  financial  viability. 

235  Russell  Building 

•Finance 

Estate  and  Gift  Taxation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  649.  amending 
current  estate  tax  laws  to  ease  the 
burden  of  inheritance  taxes  for  the 
heirs  of  artists,  and  reversing  the  de- 
cline in  donations  of  art  to  nonprofit 
institutions:  S.  851  and  S.  852,  bills  in- 
creasing the  amount  artists  may 
deduct  in  taxes  for  their  charitable 
contributions. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  international  drug 
trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  234,  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  home  health 
care  programs  and  to  provide  expand- 
ed coverage  of  home  health  services 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  4241, 
appropriating    funds    for    fiscal    year 
1982    for    military    construction    pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  proposed  legislation  appropriating 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  115,  approv- 
ing the  President's  recommended 
waiver  of  law  to  expedite  the  construc- 
tion and  initial  operation  of  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


Enviromiieni  and  Public  Works 

Business 

meeting,  to  consider 

pending 

calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Business 

meeting,  to  consider 

pending 

calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

11:00  a.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

Business 

meeting  on  pending 

calendar 

business. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed pipeline  transporting  natural 
gas  from  the  Soviet  Union's  Yamal 
gasfields  to  Western  Europe,  focusing 
on  the  role  of  U.S.  export  controls.  - 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To    resume    hearings   on    international 
drug  trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings   on    Senate   Joint 
Resolution  110.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
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tion  17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18. 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

•Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751. 
bills  to  eliminate  or  establish  an  alter- 
native to  the  exclusionary  rule  in  Fed- 
eral criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 111,  consenting  to  an  extension 
and  renewal  of  the  interstate  compact 
to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1662, 
establishing  a  Federal  program  for  the 
interim  storage  and  permanent  dispos- 
al of  high-level  nuclear  waste  from  ci- 
vilian powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S. 
1247.  S.  1235,  and  S.  587,  bills  provid- 
ing for  the  exception  of  certain  confi- 
dential information  from  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  1662.  establishing  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  Interim  storage  and  per- 
manent disposal  of  high-level  nuclear 
waste  from  civilian  powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  864.  to  require 
each    Federal    agency    to   submit    an 
armual  report  to  the  President  on  the 
adequacy   of   its   internal   accounting 
and  administrative  control  systems. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  international 
drug  trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1775.  revising 
certain  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code  relating  to  tort  actions 
filed  against  the  United  States  and 
Federal  employees. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
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Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  653,  proposed 
Habeas    Corpus    Procedures    Amend- 
ments Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Eiiergy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's   role   in   the   world   coal    export 
market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1775,  revising 
certain  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code  relating  to  tort  actions 
filed  against  the  United  States  and 
Federal  employees. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1529,  proposed 
National  Court  of  Appeals  Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  1662.  es- 
tablishing a  Federal  program  for  the 
interim  storage  and  permanent  dispos- 
al of  high-level  nuclear  waste  from  ci- 
vilian powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  1662.  establishing  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  interim  storage  and  per- 
manent disposal  of  high-level  nuclear 
waste  from  civilian  powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18. 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19.  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  17 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  United 
States-Canadian  trade  policies,  focus- 
ing on  Impact  on  border  States'  indus- 
tries. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Govenmiental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To    resume    hearings    on    international 
drug  trafficking. 

3302  Dirks?n  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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hold  hearings  on  S.   1613.  requiring 
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NOVEMBER  18 


Affairs 

nt    Subcommittee    on    Invcstiga 


itinue   hearings  on   international 
trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Affairs 

oversight    hearings  on  the  ef- 
of  the  use  of  Agent  Orange. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


4200  Dirksen  Building 


Justice  Sut>committee 

hearings  on  S.  1688.  making 

Federal  offense  when  a  convicted 

criniinal  commits  a  series  of  crimes  in- 

firearms.  and  S.  1689.  provid 

that    a    convicted    criminal    sen- 

to    life    imprisonment    under 

habitual  criminal  statutes  be  in- 

in  a  Federal  penitentiary. 

357  Russell  Building 
JudiciaJy 

Securit  r  and  Terrorism  SulKommittee 
To  re  ;ume  hearings  to  discuss  the  reten- 
tior  or  destruction  of  certain  Federal 
Goijemment  files. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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ing 

tended 
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2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Busir  ess  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
,662.   establishing  a  Federal   pro- 
gra  n  for  the  interim  storage  and  per- 
mai  lent  disposal  of  high-level  nuclear 
wa9.e  from  civilian  powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  19 

9:30  a.m 
Oovenimental  Affairs 
Permai  lent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 


ci)ntinue  hearings  on  international 
trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
I  jid  Human  Resources 

meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  R.  Van  de  Water,  of 
rnia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tioial  Labor  Relations  Board. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


Busii  less 


and  Public  Works 

Resources  Subcommittee 

_  meeting,  to  continue  markup 

1692,  providing  for  the  operation, 

ma^tenance,     and     construction     of 

draft  channels  and  national  har- 
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Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  186,  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  to  provide 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  the 
States  criminal  justice  system. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  312.  a  private 
relief  bill. 

357  Russell  Building 

NOVEMBER  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  application  and 
administration  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as  amended. 

301  Russell  Building 

NOVEMBER  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  preference 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1370.  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  acquire 
such  oil,  gas,  coal,  or  other  mineral  in 
terest  owned  by  the  Osage  Tribe  of  In- 
dians necessary  for  the  construction  of 
the  Skiatook  Lake,  Osage  County, 
Okla. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  pres- 
ence of  Cuban  intelligence  operations 
within  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  24 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  State  implementa- 
tion of  Federal  regulations,  focusing 
on  standards  of  the  Resource,  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  application 
and    administration    of    the    Federal 
Election    Campaign    Act    of    1971,    as 
amended. 

301  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Frederic  V.  Malek,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Education    Subcommittee    and    Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  vocational   educa- 
tion programs  and  the  Comprehensive 
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Employment       and       Training       Act 
(CETA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To   continue   hearings   to   examine   the 
presence  of  Cuban  intelligence  oper- 
ations within  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349. 
providing  for  limited  judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reasona 
ble  fees  to  attorneys  representing  legal 
counsel  for  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
•Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  propo.sed  legislation 
requiring   the   Inspectors   General    of 
certain  Federal  agencies  to  periodical 
ly  review  their  department's  programs. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue   hearings   to   examine   the 
presence  of  Cuban   intelligence  oper- 
ations within  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  I 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
S.  1442.  revising  and  updating  Ameri- 
can food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearing  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry on  S.  1442.  revising  and  updating 
American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To   continue   joint    hearings   with    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources on  S.  1442,  revising  and  updat- 
ing American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resource^ 
To   continue   joint    hearings   with    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  on  S.  1442,  revising  and 
updating  American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  4 

9:30  a.m. 
•Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  Defense 
Production  Act  authorities  to  stimu- 
late domestic  production  of  titanium. 
5302  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  8 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
159). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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DECEMBER  10 
9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

•Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  613.  amending 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code  to  revise 
the  scope  of.  and  penalties  under  the 
Hobbs    Act,    prohibiting    Interference 
with  commerce  by  threat  or  violence. 
2228  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
1S»). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  13,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amending 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  14,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  20,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JANUARY  28,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  RighU  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  4,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Sutx»mmittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  11.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  18,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  23.  1982 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Room  to  be  announced 
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FEBRUARY  25.  1982 


9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

NOVEMBER  10 
10:00  a.m. 
•Government  Affairs 

Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1226.  establish- 
ing the  National  Nuclear  Property  In- 
surance Corpwration,  and  providing 
supplemental  insurance  coverage  for 
certain  c'eanup  costs  following 
damage  to  nuclear  powerplants. 

Room  to  be  announced 

NOVEMBER  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


DECEMBER  1 


9:30  a.m. 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance Programs,  Department  of 
Labor 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


DECEMBER  2 


9:30  a.m. 


Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance Programs.  Department  of 
Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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The  Hduse  met  at  10  a.m. 

Rabbi  Ephraim  Sturm,  National 
Council  )f  Young  Israel.  New  York, 
N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 


Father  in  Heaven: 

and  trepidation,  the  legis- 

this  great  democracy  stand 

to  beseech   Your  mercy 

guidknce  as  they  endeavor  to  do 


ave 


•iou 


of 


Amer  ca 


Our 

With 
lators  of 
before 
and 
Thy  will. 

In  a 
confronted 
threats 
alities  of 
of 

moral 
sponsibillty 
the  work 

King 
his  peop^ 
with 
requisite 

May  it 
lators 
tellectual 
morally 
granted 
to  all 


wjorld  torn  with  distrust  and 
with  starvation,  with  the 
rattling  sabres  and  the  re- 
hostilities,  the  United  States 
remains   as  a  citadel   of 
in([egrity  with  the  awesome  re- 
of  setting  an  example  for 


pearne 


widh 
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EJjavid  said.    For  the  L-rd  gives 
strength  and  blesses  them 
"  Surely,  strength  is  a  pre- 
for  peace. 

3e  Thy  will  to  bless  the  legis- 

the  power  of  moral  and  in- 

strength,  to  make  America 

^rong  so  that  we,  in  turn,  be 

ultimate  blessing  of  peace 

maiikind.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

SlfEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
Journal  of  the  last  day's 
and    announces    to    the 
approval  thereof, 
to   clause   1,   rule   I,   the 
stands  approved. 


MESS/GE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  He  use  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  341  i.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  tile  Department  of  Energy  for  na- 
tional secjrity  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  and  t  ar  other  purposes. 

The  m  ;ssage  also  armounced  that 
the  Senal  e  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bil  (H.R.  3413)  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Departm<  nt  of  Energy  for  national  se- 
curity prjgrams  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  and  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  knd  appoints  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Warnis,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Nr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  NuNJ ,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Exon  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  4331)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  to  restore  minimum  bene- 
fits under  the  Social  Security  Act," 
disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  cf  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Long,  and  Mr.  Motnihan  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


RABBI  EPHRAIM  STURM 

(Mr.  GREIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  70th  anniversary  of  the  Young 
Israel  movement.  The  eloquent  prayer 
just  given  by  Rabbi  Sturm,  the  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  International 
Young  Israel  movement,  is  testimony 
to  the  strength  of  the  goals  and  phi- 
losophy of  this  organization  which  has 
shaped  and  invigorated  modem  ortho- 
dox Judaism. 

Rabbi  Sturm  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  Young  Israel  movement  for  33 
years.  He  has  recently  achieved  the 
highest  rank  ever,  that  of  a  lieutenant 
colonel,  for  a  Jewish  chaplain  in  the 
New  York  State  Guard.  In  addition  to 
serving  the  needs  of  Jews  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  Rabbi  Sturm  has  been 
a  spokesman  for  orthodox  Jews  in  na- 
tional and  international  fonmis. 

Throughout  his  career  with  Young 
Israel,  Rabbi  Sturm  has  carried  out 
the  goals  of  the  movement:  To  demon- 
strate to  the  Jewish  community  and 
the  community  at  large  that  orthodox 
Jewish  principles  and  "Americanism" 
are  compatible.  Young  Israel  has  been 
instrjmental  in  transforming  a  largely 
immigrant  Jewish  population  into  an 
American  population  with  a  vital 
Jewish  heritage  and  culture.  The 
Young  Israel  movement  has  played  a 
historic  role  in  shaping  the  melting 
pot  culture  that  is  America,  to  the 
benefit  of  its  members,  the  society, 
and  the  people  of  all  faiths  and  creeds 
whom  its  job  training  and  other  pro- 
grams have  served. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  have  Rabbi 
Sturm  and  other  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Young  Israel  with  us 
at  the  Capitol  today.  I  am  sure  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  wishing 
them  many  more  years  of  success. 


ALARMING  LEVEL  OF  BUSINESS 
FAILURES 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  house 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newest  business  reports  provide  us 
with  data  that  business  failures  in  the 
United  States  by  way  of  bankruptcies 
have  reached  an  alarming  level.  Fail- 
ures so  far  in  1981  are  42  percent 
higher  than  they  were  for  the  same 
period  in  1980  and  more  than  double 
the  same  period  in  1979. 

In  the  present  publication  of  Dun  & 
Bradstreet,  they  predict  that  we  may 
experience  in  1981  the  second  highest 
level  of  bankruptcies  since  World  War 
II.  The  reason  is  the  high  interest  rate 
policy  of  the  administration. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  proposal  in 
the  resolution  proposed  by  Congress- 
men Daschle  and  Dorgan  that  it  is 
time  to  appoint  an  independent  busi- 
nessman or  a  farmer  to  the  Federal 
Reserve.  I  believe  the  proposal  has 
great  merit  because  it  would  bring  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  the  experience  of 
doing  business,  the  experience  that  is 
lacking  in  the  present  high  interest 
rate  policy. 


HOMEBUILDING  INDUSTRIES 
NEAR  BANKRUPTCY 

(Mr.  JENKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  new 
single  family  home  sales  in  September 
fell  to  the  lowest  monthly  level  on 
record.  Mortgage  interest  rates  are 
now  close  to  19  percent.  Since  the  ini- 
tiation of  a  restrictive  monetary  policy 
by  the  Federal  Reserve,  a  policy 
strongly  supported  by  this  administra- 
tion, and  the  anticipated  deficits  we 
now  face,  the  American  dream  of 
owning  a  home  has  become  a  pipe- 
dream  for  most  Americans. 

Business  men  and  women  in  the 
homebuilding  and  related  industries 
are  being  forced  into  bankruptcy  or 
near  bankruptcy  by  high  interest 
rates.  According  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet, 
business  failures  in  the  construction 
industry  for  the  first  quarter  of  1981 
were  up  48  percent  from  a  similar 
period  in  1980  and  90  percent  over 
1979;  in  lumber  and  lumber  products 
manufacturing  failures  in  1981  are  up 
44  percent  over  1980  and  109  percent 
over  1979;  in  furniture  and  home  fur- 
nishings retailing  failures  in  the  first 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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quarter  of  1981  are  up  30  percent  over 
a  similar  period  in  1980  and  71  percent 
over  1979;  and  in  lumber,  building  ma- 
terial, and  hardware  retailing  failures 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1981  have 
jumped  73  percent  and  100  percent  re- 
spectively over  the  same  periods  in 
1980  and  1979. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee,  Mr. 
Wilbur  Doyle,  president  of  Doyle 
Lumber.  Inc.,  sununed  up  the  prob- 
lem— 

To  get  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
record  high  interest  rates  are  having  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  new  housing  starts  which 
in  turn  has  caused  a  genuine  depression— 
not  a  recession— in  the  construction,  furni- 
ture, and  lumber  manufacturing  Industries. 
Members  of  SLMA  (Southeastern  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association),  all  of  whom  are 
small,  independent  operators,  fervently  be- 
lieve in  the  free  enterprise  system.  They  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  do  their  part  In  help- 
ing the  country  get  back  on  its  feet  eco- 
nomically. Our  problem  is  that  it  Is  unrealis- 
tic to  ask  our  support  of  government  long- 
range  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  if  in  the 
Interim,  short-term  measures  drive  us  out  of 
business. 


REPUBLICAN  RESEARCHERS 

WRONG  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Republican  Research  Committee  re- 
cently issued  a  report  outlining  21  dif- 
ferent options  for  financing  the  social 
security  system.  It  is  not  a  bad  report, 
except  for  one  obvious  problem— it 
fails  to  even  mention  the  one  option 
most  preferred  by  the  American 
people:  raising  the  social  security  pay- 
roll tax. 

I  am  certainly  not  advocating  that 
we  rush  to  increase  the  social  security 
tax,  but  I  would  suggest  that  any  seri- 
ous effort  to  list  options  on  how  to 
preserve  the  social  security  system 
should  include  the  one  preferred  by 
the  American  people  and  should  not 
be  tilted  only  toward  the  concept  of 
cutting  benefits.  For  example,  17  out 
of  21  options  described  by  the  Repub- 
lican Research  Committee  involved 
benefit  cuts  of  some  kind.  Only  four 
dealt  with  increasing  revenues.  Heavy 
emphasis  on  benefit  cuts  is  certainly 
in  keeping  with  the  original  Reagan 
administration  social  security  plan 
which  justifiably  drew  much  biparti- 
san criticism  when  it  was  proposed  in 
May  because  it  would  have  meant 
severe  and  permanent  cuts  in  social  se- 
curity and  continues  to  concern  mimy 
Americans  today. 

I  believe  all  of  this  raises  some  im- 
portant points.  First  of  all,  the  Repub- 
licans misunderstand  America's  views 
when  the  GOP  suggest  social  security 
taxes  are  too  high.  According  to  the 
polls,  only  about  one  in  four  Ameri- 
cans say  that  the  current  social  securi- 


ty tax  is  too  high,  given  the  retire- 
ment, disability,  survivors'  and  medi- 
care benefits  provided  by  the  program. 

Second— and  more  to  the  point— a 
staggering  69  percent  of  those  polled 
said  they  oppose  lowering  social  secu- 
rity retirement  benefits  and  63  percent 
said  they  would  rather  pay  higher 
social  security  taxes  to  avoid  a  cut  in 
benefits. 

The  results  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion poll,  which  was  conducted  by  poll- 
ster Peter  Hart,  are  not  unusual.  Vir- 
tually every  poll  taken  on  social  secu- 
rity shows  the  same  thing.  For  exam- 
ple, an  ABC/Washington  Post  poll 
taken  last  month  showed  that  59  per- 
cent would  rather  Increase  social  secu- 
rity taxes  rather  than  reduce  benefits. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  record 
I  should  note  that  after  inquiry  the 
Republican  Research  Committee  said 
that  the  option  of  raising  pajToU 
taxes  was  supposed  to  have  been  in 
their  report  but  that  it  was  inadvert- 
ently omitted  by  the  printer.  How  a 
printer  manages  to  omit  one  para- 
graph was  not  explained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  social,  security 
system  is  as  sound  as  Congress  and  the 
administration  care  to  make  it.  Con- 
gress armed  with  popular  support, 
hopefully  will  wipe  away  the  clouds  in- 
duced by  voodoo  economics  and  main- 
tain this  all  important  social  compact 
between  generations  of  Americans  and 
the  National  Government. 


TIME  TO  TAKE  A  CLOSER  LOOK 
AT  REAGANOMICS 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  listened  with  great  pa- 
tience to  the  debate  on  the  economy  in 
recent  days. 

There  has  been  enough  hot  air  in 
this  House  on  this  issue  to  heat  Min- 
neapolis for  the  winter.  I  think  it  is 
time  to  try  and  add  a  touch  of  reality 
to  the  debate. 

First.  I  agree  with  President  Reagan 
that  we  need  to  control  goverrmient 
spending.  We  spend  too  much,  and 
often  we  spend  it  on  the  wrong  things. 

But  it  is  also  time  to  say  that  the 
President's  advisers  have  led  this 
country  into  a  state  of  economic  con- 
fusion. 

Three  months  after  they  led  the 
fight  for  the  deepest  tax  cut  in  histo- 
ry, the  Republicans  are  suggesting  an 
$80  billion  tax  increase.  Why?  Well,  it 
is  not  a  mystery.  Both  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  are  unworkable. 

We  simply  cannot  have  the  largest 
tax  cut  in  history,  coupled  with  the 
largest  military  buildup  in  history,  and 
expect  to  come  out  with  a  balanced 
budget.  It  will  not  work. 

The  high-interest-rate  policies  are 
not  working  either.  It  is  very  simple. 


High  interest  rates  mean  recession. 
Recession  means  unemployment.  Un- 
employment means  less  revenue  for 
government.  That  means  a  higher 
Federal  debt.  And  that  means  higher 
interest  rates.  It  Just  will  not  and 
cannot  work. 

We  have  to  deal  seriously  with  the 
deficit,  but  all  I  hear  on  this  floor  is 
the  accusation  by  conservatives  that 
the  liberals  have  created  the  deficits. 
Frankly  I  do  not  see  a  dime's  worth  of 
difference  between  the  two  on  spend- 
ing levels.  The  liberals  want  to  spend 
it  on  milk,  and  the  conservatives  want 
to  spend  it  on  aircraft  carriers.  Both 
liberals  and  conservatives  have  some- 
thing to  contribute,  but  instead  of  get- 
ting the  best  of  what  both  have  to 
offer  we  often  end  up  with  the  worst 
of  each. 

It  is  time  for  some  careful  budget 
cutting,  and  it  is  time  for  plugging  the 
giant  tax  loopholes  that  give  away 
tens  of  biUions  of  dollars  to  the  major 
oil  companies  and  other  large  corpora- 
tions. 

It  is  especiaUy  time  to  stop  pointing 
fingers  and  start  pointing  the  way  to  a 
moderate,  rational  economic  policy 
that  will  steer  us  toward  full  employ- 
ment and  stable  prices,  and  a  future 
that  America  will  be  proud  of. 


CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY  IN 
DEPRESSION 

(Mr.  DASCHLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
construction  industry  is  in  a  depres- 
sion. Over  826.000  wage  and  salary 
workers  in  construction  are  unem- 
ployed. According  to  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders,  another 
200,000  self-employed  construction 
workers  are  out  of  work. 

The  business  failure  rate  among  con- 
struction subcontractors  is  up  127  per- 
cent over  1980. 

The  single  major  cause  of  the  high 
unemployment  and  high  rate  of  busi- 
ness failures  in  the  construction  indus- 
try is  high  interest  rates— a  direct 
result  of  the  unduly  restrictive  mone- 
tary policy  and  overly  expansive  fiscal 
policy  of  the  administration. 

In  the  last  6  months  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  allowed  the  money  supply 
(M,b)  to  grow  at  a  mere  1.2  percent 
annual  rate,  far  below  the  minimum  of 
their  target  range  of  3.5  to  6  percent. 
At  the  urging  of  the  administration, 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  clamped 
down  so  tight  that  we  are  now  in  the 
second  recession  in  as  many  years. 

The  administration  is  confused.  It 
has  one  policy— business  tax  cut— to 
stimulate  economic  growth  and  an- 
other—tight money— which  has 
pushed  the  economy  into  a  deeper  and 
deeper  recession. 
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RE\ENUE  ENHANCEMENTS 

(Mr.  KOGOVSEK  asked  and  was 
given  pOTmission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  miiute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  idOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
3  montns  ago,  Congress  passed  the 
Econornic  Recovery  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  ipsi-  That  was  in  August,  and 
now  in  November  there  is  talk  of  pass- 
ing 'revenue  enhancements"  because 
those  wtio  supported  the  tax  cut  bill 
are  nowf  seeing  what  their  premature 
and  excessive  tax  cut  has  done  to  the 
possibility  of  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  qy  1984.  The  discussion  of  reve- 
nue enhancements  ranges  from  a  na- 
tional siles  tax  to  user  fees  to  a  value 
added  t^  to  closing  loopholes.  I  am 
thoroughly  confused  that  there  is  no 
serious  discussion  to  repeal  the  $11  bil- 
lion breiik  given  to  American  oil  com- 
panies i:i  the  tax  legislation.  I  find  it 
hard  to  understand  why,  especially 
when  last  week.  Mobil  Oil  announced 
its  plan  I  to  purchase  Marathon  Oil- 
not  one  of  the  seven  sister  oil  compa- 
nies but  certainly  no  small  operation. 
This  is  he  second  major  merger  pro- 
posed by  Big  Oil  since  the  tax  legisla- 
tion wa^  passed,  and  yet  we  only  pro- 
pose to  enhance  Big  Oil's  revenues  by 
giving  tl  lem  a  huge  tax  break.  Instead, 
we  should  repeal  at  least  that  portion 
of  the  E  conomic  Recovery  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Aci  before  we  begin  looking  at 
new  ways  to  enhance  revenues,  or.  in 
more  sir  »ple  terms,  raise  taxes. 


SAT  ^  THE  COAST  GUARD 


(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
to  address  the  House  for  1 
Eind  to  revise  and  extend  his 
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) 
Mica.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  re- 
rom  a  visit  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
ion  in  my  district  in  Flori- 
vessels,  one  for  law  enforce- 
one  for  search  and  rescue, 
days  a  month  to  cover  200 
coastline.  They  face  the  smug- 
narcotics  and  human  cargo 
try  to  prevent  events  such  as 
we  just  saw  last  week, 
sfearch    and    rescue,    the    only 
have  left  has  lost  its  night 
It   went   overboard   in   a 
There  is  no  money,  no  money 
bfidget  to  replace  it. 

the  conferees  on  the  Trans- 
appropriations   bill   not    to 
any  cuts  in  the  Coast  Guard 
This   Congress   ought    to   be 
about    rebuilding    this    vital 
protection  for  this  Nation's 
ind  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
that  effort. 


D  1215 

SALE  Of  U.S.  SPACE  SATELLITE 
TECHNOLOGY 

(Mr.  iSECELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permissi  an  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  proposed 
sale  of  U.S.  space  satellite  technology 
to  a  multinational  consortium  that  in- 
cludes Libyan  strongman  Mu'ammar 
Qadhafi  indicate  the  need  for  more  co- 
ordinated review  and  consultation  be- 
tween the  agencies  which  are  responsi- 
ble for  our  country's  national  security 
and  foreign  policy. 

As  you  know,  the  administration  had 
notified  Congress  of  its  approval  of  a 
deal  which  would  have  allowed  the 
Ford  Aerospace  Corp.  to  sell  satellite 
parts  to  a  French  firm,  Interspatiale, 
which  is  wiring  Libya  and  20  other  Af- 
rican and  Arab  nations  into  an  elabo- 
rate communications  satellite  system 
with  potential  military  capabilities. 
The  consortium  also  includes  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization,  and 
the  Soviet  client  States  of  Syria  and 
South  Yemen.  This  news  came  on  the 
heels  of  U.S.  intelligence  report  that 
Qadhafi  is  planning  terrorist  attacks 
on  four  American  embassies  in  West- 
em  Europe,  including  American  diplo- 
matic compounds  in  London,  Paris, 
Vierma,  and  Rome.  When  questioned 
about  the  administration's  plans  at  a 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearing  on  Monday,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger  expressed  ig- 
norance of  the  State  Department  an- 
nouncement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
expressed  adamant  opposition  to  the 
aggression  and  terrorism  of  the  Qad- 
hafi regime  and  has  also  issued  a  pro- 
hibition on  selling  sensitive  technolo- 
gy to  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  allies.  In 
light  of  this,  the  administration's  ap- 
proval of  this  sale,  especially  without 
any  apparent  coordination  or  consul- 
tation with  the  appropriate  agencies, 
is  disconcerting.  These  are  tenuous 
times  for  our  foreign  relations.  We 
cannot  afford  this  kind  of  poor  plan- 
ning in  matters  affecting  our  national 
security  or  world  peace. 


MIDTERM  EXAMS 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  investment  in  new  housing  is 
at  a  post- World  War  II  low  putting  the 
housing  sector  in  a  depression.  Invest- 
ment in  durable  goods  like  automo- 
biles is  at  the  lowest  level  in  decades. 
Investment  in  household  durables  has 
declined  11  percent  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. 

Investment  in  nondefense  capital 
goods  declined  9  percent  in  September. 
September  orders  for  capital  goods  are 
50  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  1981.  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  at  an 
annual  rate  of  13.5  percent. 


According  to  the  administration's 
supply-side  theorists,  business  should 
be  responding  to  the  tax  reductions, 
effective  January  1.  1981,  with  huge 
investment  commitments. 

According  to  the  administration,  the 
tight  monetary  policy  was  to  bring 
down  inflation:  instead  It  has  brought 
a  recession. 

Short-term  interest  rates  are  coming 
down,  but  only  because  of  the  reces- 
sion-induced decline  in  the  demand  for 
credit.  Long-term  interest  rates  are 
still  near  historic  highs. 

To  quote  from  the  November  9  issue 
of  Business  Week: 

Companies  seem  to  be  acting  on  the 
Keynesian  premise  that  investment  plans 
respond  mainly  to  a  surge  In  demand  that 
pushes  up  operating  rates. 

It  may  still  be  too  early  to  give  the 
administration's  1981  economic  game 
plan  a  final  grade.  But.  according  to 
Business  Week.  "It  is  clear  that  the 
theory  has  flunked  the  midterm." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  the  balance  of  this 
week  and  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  will  yield,  I  think 
Members  will  be  pleased  that  when  we 
complete  our  business  this  afternoon, 
presumably  finishing  action  on  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  au- 
thorizations, we  will  have  no  legisla- 
tive business  until  1  week  from  today, 
Thursday  noon  of  next  week. 

There  will  be  a  pro  forma  session 
only  tomorrow,  a  pro  forma  session  on 
Tuesday  next,  no  session  at  all  on 
Monday,  and.  of  course,  we  will  be  off 
for  Veterans  Day  on  Wednesday. 

Therefore,  as  Members  leave  today, 
after  having  completed  action  on  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  au- 
thorizations, they  may  confidently 
expect  to  make  such  plans  as  they 
desire  and  return  at  noon  on  Thursday 
of  next  week. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
would  like  to  stress  that  there  is  going 
to  be  significant  business  on  the  House 
floor  next  Thursday  and.  in  all  proba- 
bility. Friday  as  well.  Thursday  and 
Friday  of  next  week  Members  should 
plan  to  be  here.  We  expect  to  have 
conference  committee  reports  on  the 
Interior  appropriations,  the  Agricul- 
ture appropriations,  and  the  social  se- 
curity bill,  and  the  possibility  of  addi- 
tional conference  committee  reports 
always  exists. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

I  might  also  make  the  observation 
that  when  we  had  an  exchange  earlier 
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with  respect  to  this  coming  week,  we 
were  not  sure  whether  or  not  Members 
would  have  Monday  and  Tuesday  off, 
or  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  While  I 
think  the  Speaker  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  order  be  reversed,  it  is 
a  question  of  facilitating  the  legisla- 
tive committees  that  are  involved  here 
and,  I  might  add  that  there  would  be  a 
slight  possibility,  too,  of  the  budget 
resolution  coming  up  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  week  where  there  would  be  ab- 
solutely no  opportunity  for  that  to  be 
considered  the  first  part. 

I  would  further  make  the  observa- 
tion that  we  want  to  have  the  Rules 
Committee  meet  on  next  Friday  for 
the  continuing  resolution,  so  that  that 
would  be  made  in  order,  hopefully  for 
the  following  Monday,  and  complete 
action  on  that,  so  that  the  other  body 
then  would  have  between  Monday  and 
Friday  for  a  conference  between  the 
two  Houses  on  that  continuing  resolu- 
tion or  we  run  up  against  that  mid- 
night deadline  and  and  all  the  anxiety 
of  whether  or  not  we  are  definitely 
going  to  have  that  week  off  for  the 
Thanksgiving  period. 

So  I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
pointing  out  to  the  Members  that  it 
will  be  absolutely  an  important  couple 
of  days  next  week,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  and  that  by  no  means  should 
Members  expect  now.  with  all  the  time 
off  between  now  and  then,  that  that 
program  should  be  anything  less  than 
what  the  majority  leader  has  laid  out 
for  us.  because  there  will  be  plenty  of 
business  to  do.  and  Members  ought  to 
be  planning  on  being  back  here  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  minority  leader 
is  exactly  correct.  The  situations 
which  dictate  our  being  in  session  next 
Thursday  and  Friday  w^re  the  simple 
realities  of  the  progress  mat  the  vari- 
ous committees  of  the  House  have 
made,  both  in  conference  and  in  their 
committees,  on  those  matters  that 
remain  for  the  House  to  act  upon 
before  we  can  adjourn  for  the  year. 
There  are  not  many  of  them,  but  they 
are  very  important.  It  is  true  that  we 
do  expect  to  be  able  to  consider  the 
continuing  resolution  in  the  succeed- 
ing week,  the  week  of  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 16,  and  we  would  hope  to  have 
that  the  early  part  of  the  week,  either 
on  Monday,  November  16  or  on  Tues- 
day, November  17. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


terrible  shape.  It  is  on  the  verge  of  in- 
solvency, and  the  Congress  must  act 
now. 

Yesterday,  I  introduced  H.R.  4888,  a 
bill  to  create  a  social  security  savings 
bond.  These  bonds  would  be  available 
at  the  election  of  OASI  beneficiaries 
In  lieu  of  a  monthly  cash  payment. 
The  bonds  would  bear  interest  at  the 
same  rate  as  all-savers  certificates,  and 
they  would  be  free  of  all  income  and 
estate  taxes. 

Research  shows  that  there  are  many 
Americans  who  continue  to  make  in- 
vestments after  their  retirement. 
These  Americans  are  not  dependent 
upon  their  social  security  checks  to 
meet  their  day-to-day  needs,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  they  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  invest  in  a  Government 
bond  that  would  help  guarantee  the 
security  of  retired  Americans  of  less 
substantial  means.  Our  projections  in- 
dicate that  the  program  would  have 
raised  $6.2  billion  if  it  had  been  in 
effect  during  1981.  The  cumulative 
benefit  is  even  more  impressive. 

I  solicit  the  support  of  the  House  for 
this  legislation. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  SAVINGS 
BOND 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extrtineous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
social  security  OASI  trust  fund  is  in 


WILL  THIS  TRIP  BE  NECESSARY? 

(Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  August  4  I  reminded  my  colleagues 
of  the  obligation  we  have  to  our  con- 
stituents to  reduce  our  spending  of 
Government  funds  on  our  own  foreign 
travel. 

I  recognize  that  some  foreign  travel 
by  Members  and  selected  senior  staff 
is  necessary.  It  must  be  done  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  keep  abreast 
of  events  and  get  firsthand  informa- 
tion on  relevant  matters,  and  to  be 
more  knowledgeable  and  effective  in 
the  discharge  of  our  duties.  However, 
foreign  travel  is  usually  viewed  by  our 
constituents  as  a  vacation  trip,  carried 
out  in  a  clandestine  manner  at  enor- 
mous expense  to  the  taxpayer. 

Today,  joined  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  introducing  a  foreign 
travel  sunshine  resolution  which  re- 
quires that  an  advance  report  of  the 
purposes,  itinerary,  estimated  cost, 
and  names  of  the  travelers,  be  pub- 
lished before  the  trip,  and  a  similar  ac- 
counting of  the  trip  be  published  upon 
completion.  The  American  taxpayer  is 
entitled  to  know  in  advance  why  the 
trip  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion. 


NATIONAL  DISABLED  VETERANS 
WEEK 
(Mr.  BADHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  November  11,  we  will  pay 
tribute  to  all  those  Americans  who 
have  honorably  and  bravely  served 
their  country  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Of 
those  who  have  served  this  Nation, 
there  is  a  group  of  veterans,  the  dis- 
abled, which  deserves  special  recogni- 
tion. 

Currently  there  are  2'/i  million  dis- 
abled veterans  in  America.  Disabled 
veterans  have  unique  problems.  In 
order  to  rebuild  their  lives  and  once 
again  become  productive  citizens,  dis- 
abled veterans  need  the  understanding 
and  strong  support  of  not  only  their 
family  and  friends,  but  also  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Much  has  already  heen  done  to 
assist  these  individuals.  Much  remains 
to  be  done,  as  it  is  a  long  and  difficult 
path  the  disabled  veteran  must  tread 
to  regain  a  full  life.  Americans  can 
never  give  back  what  has  l>een  taken 
from  these  brave  individuals:  however, 
we  can  let  them  know  of  our  deep  con- 
cern. 

Thus,  next  week,  on  November  10,  I 
intend  to  introduce  a  resolution  de- 
claring the  week  of  November  7 
through  November  13,  1982,  as  'Na- 
tional Disabled  Veterans  Week"  in 
order  to  pay  tribute  to  all  honorably 
discharged  veterans  who  sustained  dis- 
abilities from  wartime  military  service. 
I  would  encourage  any  Members  to  co- 
sponsor  this  resolution. 


TRAVELING  ROAD  SHOW 

(Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  alert  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  con- 
tinuing grassroots  hearings  on  the 
state  of  the  economy  which  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  will  hold  this  weekend 
in  Seattle.  Tucson,  and  Chicago.  I 
must  express  my  serious  reservations 
about  continuing  to  hold  these  hear- 
ings based  on  the  cost  involved  and 
the  clearly  political  undertones. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee opened  this  series  of  hearings 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  My  estimates  of  the 
costs  involved  in  this  first  hearing  are 
between  $12,000  and  $15,000.  This  is  a 
significant  amount  of  money  for  sever- 
al members  of  the  committee  to 
gather  the  kind  of  information  that  is 
readily  available  in  their  own  districts 
aind  with  which  they  are  all  too  famil- 
iar. 

This  weekend  majority  members  of 
the  committee  will  travel  by  military 
aircraft  to  Seattle  on  Friday.  Tucson 
on  Saturday,  and  Chicago  on  Monday. 
The  taxpayers-supported  aircraft  this 
weekend  alone  will  cost  roughly 
$25,000.  The  same  type  of  plane, 
which  has  a  maximum  capacity  of  45 
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passengers,  flew  7  members  and  three 
staff  t©  St.  Paul.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  and  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation  will  see  that  this  is  a  gross 
waste  ( f  the  taxpayers'  money. 

In  aldition  to  the  full  committee 
hearinics.  the  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Monetary  Policy  has  scheduled 
similar  hearings  in  Miami.  Philadel- 
phia, iind  Indianapolis.  Moreover.  I 
understand  that  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee intends  to  hold  related  hear- 
ings iri  at  least  12  States  across  the 
country.  At  the  rate  the  majority  is 
going,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  have  two 
witnesses  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  travel  to  Washington  to  voice 
their  cbmplaints  than  to  fly  the  Mem- 
bers ar  }und  the  country  for  purely  po- 
litical I  easons. 

Toda^.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  asking  the 
chairmsui  of  the  Banking  Committee. 
Germain,  to  reconsider  holding 
the  rest  of  these  hearings  because 
they  a|re  fundamentally  political  in 
and  because  of  the  great  cost 
American  taxpayers.  I  would 
that  instead  the  Banking  Corn- 
would  be  wiser  to  harness  its 
to  find  ways  to  strengthen  the 
financikl  institutions  of  this  Nation  to 
meet  t  le  economic  challenges  in  the 
years  a  lead. 
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ROUKEMA.   Mr.   Speaker,   as 
every  Member  of  the  House 
the  housing  industry  is  in  the 
one  of  the  most  severe  slumps 
listory.  First-time  homeowners 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet, 
contend  with  high  interest 
their  mortgage  and  skyrocket- 
costs  due  to  inflation, 
here   is   renewed   speculation, 
'  )y  the  recent  study  by  the  Con- 
Budget  Office  and  reports 
Senate  Budget  Committee, 
changes  are  being  contemplated 
>ne  national  policy  that  clearly 
homeowner  and  the  housing 
.  There  is  growing  speculation 
Cbngress  or  the  administration 
(jonsider  reducing  or  eliminating 
interest  deductions  to  help 
deficit  under  control.  This 
in  my  opinion,  be  ill  advised 
imed. 

I  am  today  introducing  a 

Congress  resolution  that  will 

end  to  any  speculation,  rumors 

ertainties     surrounding     this 

am  asking  that  the  Congress 

record  against  any  reductions  in 

interest   deductions.    I    am 

Congress  to  reassure  our  home- 

our  construction  industry  and 

institutions  that  we  do  not 

to  tamper  with  the  one  factor 


the 


that  has  opened  up  homeownership  to 
so  many  Americans. 

The  reasons  are  compelling.  Unem- 
plojTnent  in  the  construction  industry 
is  twice  the  national  average.  It  stands 
at  16.3  percent,  with  only  1  million 
housing  starts  expected  for  all  of  1981. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  such  specu- 
lation continue  and,  therefore.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  and  68  other 
cosponsors  in  opposing  reduction  in 
mortgage  interest  deductions. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


D  1030 

A  PRIVATE  SECTOR  TRAINING 
INITIATIVE  THAT  WORKS 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  exciting  and  suc- 
cessful program  in  my  home  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Given  today's  high  rate  of 
unemployment,  especially  among  our 
young  minorities,  this  private  sector 
initiative  is  most  encouraging. 

Thirteen  years  ago.  a  number  of 
New  Jersey  pharmaceutical  compa- 
nies, among  them  Hoffmann-La  Roche 
which  gave  me  these  f  igrires,  created  a 
training  program  to  fulfill  their  need 
for  laboratory  technicians.  In  January, 
the  technical  training  program  will 
graduate  its  25th  class  and  the  results 
throughout  the  years  are  a  model  for 
all  private  sector  training  initiatives. 

The  trainees  are  put  through  a  rig- 
orous 16-week  course,  spending  the 
first  8  weeks  in  the  classroom  and  the 
following  8  weeks  in  on-the-job  train- 
ing in  the  laboratories  of  participating 
companies.  The  training  program  has 
a  90-percent  graduation  rate,  and  an 
87-percent  job  placement  rate  in  pri- 
vate industry.  The  cost  of  training  the 
42  students  who  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram each  year  is  borne  entirely  by 
contributions  from  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal companies. 

These  New  Jersey  companies  are 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  program. 
It  continually  provides  them  with 
quality  graduates,  trained  to  meet 
their  specific  needs,  while  offering  em- 
ployment to  typically  hard-to-employ 
urban  youths.  It  is  precisely  this  type 
of  approach  to  our  unemployment 
problem  that  we  must  encourage.  It  is 
my  hope  that  private  sector  initiatives 
such  as  this  one  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  many  more  to  come. 


ALL  STORAGE  CAPACITY  MUST 
BE  USED  FOR  STRATEGIC  OIL 
RESERVE 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
mind,    one    element    of    our    energy 


policy  is  absolutely  crucial— the  strate- 
gic oil  reserve.  Only  after  Congress 
gave  clear  direction  to  a  reluctant 
Carter  administration  did  this  impor- 
tant project  go  forward.  Presently, 
under  the  Reagan  administration  and 
in  the  face  of  the  fortuitous  worldwide 
oil  glut,  the  reserve  is  being  filled  at  a 
rapid  rate— well  in  excess  of  the 
300.000  barrels  per  day  mandated  by 
Congress.  That  is  the  good  news. 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  existing 
unused  storage  capacity  soon  will  be 
used  up.  Quite  aside  from  the  rather 
obvious  mismanagement  consider- 
ations, running  out  of  storage  capacity 
when  there  is  a  world  oil  glut  is  simply 
unconscionable. 

According  to  an  excellent  report  on 
this  subject  in  this  week's  National 
Journal,  the  current  reserve  capacity 
is  about  250  million  barrels,  but  with 
purchases  running  ahead  of  capacity 
increases,  capacity  may  be  reached  by 
next  October.  Other  reliable  sources 
predict  capacity  may  be  reached  as 
soon  as  next  March. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  administra- 
tion is  to  be  commended  for  its  dra- 
matic oil  purchase  policy  and  for  its 
concern  over  the  capacity  problem.  I 
urge  the  SPRO  managers  to  utilize 
whatever  storage  capacity  they  may 
find— from  idle  oil  tankers  to  unused, 
privately  owned  domestic  storage 
tanks— while  moving  ahead  full  speed 
in  developing  salt  cavern  storage  ca- 
pacity. 
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HIGH-INTEREST  RATE-A  PROD- 
UCT OF  THE  CARTER  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
not  intended  to  extend  this  period  of 
political  chest  thumping,  but  as  I  lis- 
tened to  the  beat  I  was  forced  to  muse 
a  little  about  the  allegation  that  this 
administration  is  a  high-interest-rate 
administration. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  the  previ- 
ous administration,  which  was  not  a 
Republican  administration,  inherited  a 
5.75-percent  prime  rate.  When  it  left 
office,  it  presented  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration with  a  20.5-percent  prime 
rate.  Under  President  Reagan,  the 
prime  rate  has  come  down  at  least  3 
percentage  points  since  that  time. 

On  this  record,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  wrong  chests  are  being 
thumped. 


WHAT  THIS  COUNTRY  NEEDS  IS 
A  GOOD  5-CENT  CIGAR  WITH- 
OUT AN  EXCISE  TAX 

(Mr.    NELLIGAN    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
ports have  circulated  widely  that  one 
of  the  proposals  under  consideration 
to  help  bridge  projected  future  budget 
deficits  is  a  doubling  of  the  excise  tax 
on  alcohol  and  tobacco  products,  in- 
cluding cigars. 

I  have  written  the  administration, 
asking  that  any  increase  in  the  excise 
tax  on  cigars  be  ruled  out. 

I  represent  the  11th  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  largest  cigar  manu- 
facturing district  In  the  United  States. 
The  unemployment  rate  in  my  district 
is  more  than  10  percent,  and  any  In- 
crease in  cigar  excise  taxes  would  have 
a  strong,  adverse  impact  not  only  on 
total  industry  employment,  but  also 
on  the  1,700  persons  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  in  my  district. 

At  the  same  time,  the  doubling  of 
the  excise  tax  would  generate  less 
than  $40  million  armually  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  $2.4  billion  from 
cigarettes  and  $5.6  billion  from  alcohol 
beverages  that  would  be  generated  by 
doubling  the  tax. 

Also  of  importance  is  the  fact  that, 
in  contrast  to  cigars,  cigarettes  and  al- 
cohol beverages  are  considered  a 
health  hazard.  Increases  in  excise 
taxes  on  cigarettes  and  alcohol  would 
not  only  generate  significant  revenues, 
but  also,  because  of  the  increased  cost 
to  the  public,  almost  certainly  would 
result  in  a  decline  in  consiunption. 

Between  1964  and  1980.  cigar  sales 
dropped  from  9  billion  to  4  billion 
units,  while  employment  plunged  from 
25,000  to  10.000  jobs. 

Any  increase  in  the  cigar  excise  tax 
can  only  result  in  a  further  adverse 
impact  on  sales  and  employment  in 
Pennsylvania.  If  anything,  the  excise 
tax  on  this  product  should  be  elimi- 
nated in  order  to  provide  the  belea- 
guered industry  with  a  much-needed 
shot  in  the  arm. 

What  this  country  really  needs  is  a 
good  5-cent  cigar— without  an  excise 
tax. 


We  see  that  here  in  the  Congress 
when  people  get  up  and  criticize  this 
administration  for  creating  high  Inter- 
est rates,  for  creating  Inflation,  for 
creating  bad  economic  circumstances. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee could  do  far  better.  Instead  of 
going  to  cities  around  the  country 
with  their  road  show,  by  just  going 
back  and  looking  at  the  data  presented 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  In 
September  of  this  year.  It  showed,  for 
instance,  that  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration we  had  3  years  back-to- 
back  of  negative  productivity  growth; 
where  we  went  from  a  position  of  posi- 
tive growth  In  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  one  of  negative  growth;  where 
we  went  from  an  Inflation  rate  in  the  5 
percent  range  all  the  way  up  to,  as  ev- 
eryone knows,  13.5  or  14  percent; 
where  we  had  interest  rates  go  from 
5.5  up  to  20.5  percent— all  over  a  4- 
year  period. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have 
some  sense  of  history,  even  though  it 
is  just  a  small  sense  of  history,  a  sense 
of  history  over  the  last  5  years.  I 
would  suggest  that  those  critics  of  the 
I>resldent's  economic  policies  look 
back  on  what  happened  to  this  coun- 
try when  we  followed  their  policies, 
and  If  they  think  that  Is  better,  come 
forward  and  admit  it  and  say.  "Look  at 
our  record,  we  are  proud  of  it." 

If  they  are  not  proud  of  that  record, 
then  I  think  that  they  should  come  up 
with  something  new  or  quit  carping 
from  the  sidelines. 


FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1974  AUTHORIZA- 
TION 


PRESIDENT'S  CRITICS  SHOULD 

STOP  CARPING 
(Mr.    LUNGREN    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  problems  of  present  time,  perhaps, 
is  related  to  television  in  that  we  had 
whole  generations  of  our  people,  and 
even  politicians,  grow  up  thinking  that 
we  can  have  every  problem  articulat- 
ed, every  solution  figured  out  and  ac- 
tually applied  within  30  minutes,  in- 
cluding time  for  four  commercial 
breaks.  I  guess  what  I  am  talking 
about  is  not  a  need  for  instant  gratifi- 
cation, but  a  perceived  need  for  in- 
stant problem  solving. 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  999) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendments,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendments  with  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendments,  as 
follows. 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  engrossed  amendment 
to  the  text  of  the  bill,  insert: 

TITLE  I-EARTHQUAKE  HAZARDS 
REDUCmON  PROGRAM 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Director  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  $2,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  5  and  6 
of  this  Act.".  .  J  I. 

(b)  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  •1980;".  and  by  in- 
serting ';  and  $35,425,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
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ending    Septemlwr    30.    1982"    before    the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(c)  Section  7(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'and"  after  '1980: ".  and  by  in- 
serting ":  and  $27,150,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(d)  Section  7(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  ";  and  $425,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(e)  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  PuwDS  FOB  CJeftain  Required  Adjtjst- 
MDIT8.— For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  further  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  adjustments  required  by  law 
In  salaries,  pay,  retirement,  and  employee 
benefits  incurred  in  the  conduct  of  activities 
for  which  funds  are  authorized  by  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  section.". 

TITLE  II— FIRE  PREVENTION  AND 
CONTROL 

Sec.  201.  Section  17  of  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  the  payment  of  claims 
under  section  11  of  this  Act.  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated— 

■•(1)  $21,115,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  $25,338,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983, 
which  amount  shall  include— 

"(A)  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  September  30,  1983, 
not  less  than  $4,009,000  for  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  activities  under  section  18 
of  this  Act  at  the  Fire  Research  Center  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards;  and 

"(B)  $654,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  $784,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983,  for 
executive  direction  by  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  of  program  activi- 
ties for  which  appropriations  are  authorized 
by  this  subsection:  and 

"(2)  such  further  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982  and  September  30.  1983.  for 
adjustmente  required  by  law  in  salaries,  pay. 
retirement,  and  employee  benefits  incurred 
in  the  conduct  of  activities  for  which  funds 
are  authorized  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

The  funds  authorized  under  section  18  shall 
be  in  addition  to  funds  authorized  in  any 
other  law  for  research  aM  development  at 
the  Fire  Research  Center  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.". 

Sec.  202.  (aXl)  The  Administrator  of  the 
tJnited  States  Fire  Administration  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  convey  by  quit-claim 
deed,  without  consideration,  to  Gallaudet 
College,  a  body  corporate  created  by  Act  of 
Congress  approved  February  16,  1857.  as 
amended,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  and  to  the  following  de- 
scribed tract  of  land,  together  with  aU  buUd- 
ings  and  other  improvements  thereon,  situ- 
ated in  the  District  of  Columbia:  Lots  num- 
bered 75  to  79  inclusive  in  square  numbered 
2745-F  in  the  subdivision  made  by  the  Rock 
Creek  Park  EsUtes,  Incorporated,  as  per 
plat  recorded  in  the  Office  of  the  Surveyor 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  Liber  115  at 
folio  193.  Lots  numbered  66  and  67  in  said 
square  numbered  2745-F  in  the  subdivision 
made  by  Alpheus  H.  Ryan,  as  per  plat  re- 
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corded  ii  i  said  Surveyor's  Office  in  Liber  104 
at  folio  ',  I.  Also  parts  of  a  tract  of  land  called 
"Clouin  Course".  All  of  above  described 
propert]  being  described  in  one  parcel  as 
follows:  Beginning  for  the  same  at  a  point 
of  intei  section  of  the  southerly  line  of 
Kalmia  Hoad.  with  the  west  line  of  lot  80  in 
square  :t745-F  in  the  combination  of  lots 
made  b]  Marjorie  Webster  Junior  College, 
Incorpoi  ated,  as  per  plat  recorded  in  said 
Surveyo-'s  Office  in  liber  146  at  folio  188. 
and  running  thence  along  said  west  line  of 
said  lot  BO.  south  0  degree  05  minutes  west 
235.11  leet  to  the  southerly  or  rear  line 
thereof,  and  thence  along  the  southerly  line 
of  said  lot  80,  south  69  degrees  18  minutes 
10  secords  east  437.19  feet  more  or  less  to 
the  wesi  line  of  a  16  foot  wide  public  alley; 
thence  iiinning  south  0  degree  05  minutes 
west  along  said  west  line  of  said  alley  20.16 
feet;  the  nee  south  59  degrees  53  minutes  13 
seconds  west  610.64  feet  to  the  northeaster- 
ly Une  ol  17th  Street,  thence  along  said  line 
of  said  street,  deflecting  to  the  right  with 
the  arc  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  869.11 
feet,  90.97  feet  to  a  point  of  tangent,  and 
running  thence  north  30  degrees  11  minutes 
40  seconds  west  and  still  along  the  said 
northeaiterly  line  of  17th  Street,  538.81  feet 
to  a  poll  It  of  curve:  thence  deflecting  to  the 
right  wii  h  the  arc  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
41.51  fe«t  northeasterly  66.35  feet  to  a  point 
of  tangdncy  in  the  south  line  of  Kalmia 
Road  (6)  feet  wide)  thence  with  the  south 
line  of  said  Kalmia  Road,  north  61  degrees 
24  minu  :es  east  187.84  feet;  thence  south  28 
degrees  )6  minutes  east  15  feet  to  the  most 
southerly  line  of  Kalmia  Road  (90  feet 
wide);  tlience  with  the  most  southerly  line 
of  said  r  >ad,  and  deflecting  to  the  right  with 
the  arc  jf  a  circle  whose  radius  is  385  feet, 
easterly  260  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

(2)  A(  the  date  hereof,  the  above  de- 
scribed part  of  Clouin  Course  formerly 
taxed  at  parcel  77/63  is  designated  on  the 
records  of  the  Assessor  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  assessment  and  taxation  pur- 
poses as  lot  815  in  square  2745-P. 

(3)  Lo,  numbered  80  in  square  numbered 
2745-F  in  the  combination  of  lots  made  by 
Marjori(  Webster  Junior  College,  Incorpo- 
rated, is  as  per  plat  recorded  in  said  Survey- 
or's Offi:e  in  liber  146  at  folio  188. 

(b)  Seiition  25  of  the  Federal  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1974  is  repealed. 
TITLE    II-MULTIHAZARD  RESEARCH, 
PL  fVNNING.  AND  MITIGATION 
3(11. 
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(a)  Pursuant  to  the  Earthquake 
Reduction  Act  of  1977.  the  Federal 
and  Control  Act  of  1974. 
ni  of  Public  Law  96-472  (which 
that  "natural  and  manmade  haz- 
not  be  independent  of  one  another 
riven  disaster"),  and  lurther  recog- 
emergency  personnel  are  often 
ubon  to  meet  emergencies  outside  of 
primary  field  of  service,  section  301  of 
96-472  is  amended— 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
the    first    sentence    the    following: 
is  also  recognized  that  emergency 
are  often  called  upon  to  meet 
outside  of  their  primary  field 
:  and 
striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
the  end  of  paragraph  (5),  by  strik- 
;he  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
i  nserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon, 
idding  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
paragraphs: 
cdnduct  emergency  first  response  pro- 
SD  as  to  better  train  and  prepare 
emergency  personnel  to  meet  emergencies 
outside  9f  their  primary  field  of  service;  and 


"(8)  conduct  a  program  of  planning,  pre- 
paredness, and  mitigation  related  to  the 
multiple  direct  and  indirect  hazards  result- 
ing from  the  occurrence  of  large  earth- 
quakes.". 

(b)  Section  302  of  Public  Law  96-472  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  302."; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1982,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Director— 

"(1)  $4,939,000  to  carry  out  section  301, 
which  amount  shall  include— 

"(A)  not  less  than  (700.000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6) 
of  such  section; 

"(B)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  but 
in  any  case  not  less  than  $939,000.  for  use 
by  the  United  States  Fire  Administration  in 
carrying  out  paragraph  (7)  of  such  section; 
and 

"(C)  not  less  than  $3,300,000  to  carry  out 
paragraph  (8)  of  such  section  with  restiect 
to  those  large  Callfomia  earthquakes  which 
were  indentified  by  the  National  Security 
Council's  Ad  Hoc  Conunittee  on  Assessment 
of  Consequences  and  Preparations  for  a 
Major  California  Earthquake;  and 

"(2)  such  further  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  adjustments  required  by  law  in  sal- 
aries, pay.  retirement,  and  employee  bene- 
fits incurred  in  the  conduct  of  activities  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  by  paragraph 

(1)  of  this  subsection.". 

TITLE  IV-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  title  I.  title  II.  or  title  III  may  be 
transferred  among  the  program  categories 
listed  in  that  title,  except  that  neither  the 
total  funds  transferred  from  any  such  pro- 
gram category  nor  the  total  funds  trans- 
ferred to  any  such  program  category  may 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  that  program  category  unless— 

( 1 )  thirty  calendar  days  have  passed  after 
the  Director  or  his  designee  has  transmitted 
to  the  Stieaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
of  the  Senate  a  written  report  containing  a 
full  and  complete  explanation  of  the  trans- 
fer involved  and  the  reason  for  it,  or 

(2)  before  the  expiration  of  such  thirty 
days  both  chairmen  have  written  to  the  Di- 
rector stating  that  they  have  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  transfer. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  program 
activity  or  activities  for  which  funds  are  au- 
thorized by  each  of  the  following  provisions 
of  law  as  amended  by  this  Act  shall  each  be 
deemed  to  constitute  a  "program  category": 
Subsections  (a),  (b),  (c).  (d),  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction 
Act  of  1977;  paragraphs  (1)(A),  (1)(B),  and 

(2)  of  section  17(d)  of  the  Federal  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1974;  and  para- 
graphs (IXA).  (IKB).  (1)(C).  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 302(b)  of  Public  Law  96-472;  and  sec- 
tion 302(c)  of  such  Public  Law. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  House  amendments,  as  follows: 

In  title  I.  section  101(b)  strike 
"$35,425,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$34,425,000". 

In  title  II.  section  201(d)(1)  strike 
"$21,115,000"    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof 


'$20,815,000"  and  strike  $25,338,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$23,312,800". 

In  title  II,  section  201(d)(1)  strike  all  of 
subparagraph  (A)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(A)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  support  of  research  and  development  at 
the  Fire  Research  Center  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  under  section  18  of 
this  act.  which  sums  shall  be  in  addition  to 
those  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982.  and  " 

In  title  II.  section  201(a)(1)(b)  strike  out 
"$784,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
""$732,480". 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object— I  want  to  point  out  that  this 
side  concurs  in  these  amendments  to 
the  PEMA  authorization.  In  fact,  the 
authorization  levels  provided  by  this 
amendment  reduce  the  bill  to  the  re- 
quested budget  levels,  a  total  I  strong- 
ly support.  I  want  to  congratulate 
Chairman  F^qua,  subcommittee 
Chairman  Walgren,  and  my  colleague 
from  California.  Mr.  Brown,  for  ac- 
cepting this  amendment.  In  particular, 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentlemari 
from  California  for  his  acceptance  of 
the  amendment  since  this  reduction 
does  impact  an  earthquake  hazards  re- 
duction program  that  he  has  been  in- 
strumental in  establishing.  I,  too,  feel 
that  this  program  is  important,  but 
when  we  are  confronting  a  fiscal  year 
1982  budget  deficit  of  over  $60  billion, 
we  simply  cannot  afford  it. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  999  is  a 
bill  which  amends  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1974  and 
the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  to  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  to  carry  out  the  earthquake 
hazar(ls  reduction  program  and  the 
fire  prevention  and  control  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  imder  suspension  of  the  rules. 
On  October  16,  the  Senate  offered  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  the  House  version  of  the  bill. 
In  the  Senate-passed  version,  the 
dollar  amoimts  were  not  changed  from 
the  House  version.  However,  the 
Senate  revised  title  II  to  include  a  2- 
year  authorization  for  the  fire  pro- 
gram and  language  which  transfers 
title  of  the  Marjorie  Webster  College 
from  the  National  Fire  Academy  to 
Gallaudet  College.  In  title  IV,  the 
Senate  deleted  technical  proportional- 
ity language  related  to  appropriation 
levels,  and  the  House  has  agreed  to 
accept  this  change. 
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The  amended  version  that  is  before 
the  House  today  concurs  with  the 
changes  made  by  the  Senate  except 
that  the  dollar  amounts  are  now  re- 
duced to  be  in  alinement  with  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request— a  re- 
duction of  $1.3  million.  This  change 
has  been  agreed  to  by  minority  repre- 
sented on  our  committee.  I  urge  you  to 
support  this  balanced  legislation. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  amendment,  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object— and  I  hope  I  will  not  object— I 
am,  as  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  in- 
dicated, very  much  interested  in  this 
legislation  and  the  programs  which  it 
authorizes.  I  guess  I  have  been  the 
stumbling  block  in  reaching  agree- 
ment at  authorizing  the  program  at 
the  level  that  the  administration  has 
requested,  but  I  feel  that  I  should, 
under  my  reservation,  explain  why  I 
have  resisted  this  effort  to  reduce  it. 

First  of  all,  the  program  is  vitally 
important  at  this  particular  time  in 
history;  probably  more  important 
than  ever  before,  because  every  indica- 
tion indicates  that  we  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  major  earthquake  activity 
paralleling  possibly  the  disastrous 
earthquake  of  1906  in  California,  and 
generally  occurring  only  once  every 
100  or  150  years.  There  are  innumera- 
ble anomalous  indications  which  we 
will  be  prevented  from  properly  ana- 
lyzing and  exploiting  if  we  reduce  the 
level  of  the  research  provided  in^this 
bill 

I  feel  this  very  strongly  that  it  is 
unwise  to  do  that. 

Second,  I  should  point  out  that,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  has  indi- 
cated, we  are  in  this  amendment  bring- 
ing the  authorized  level  down  to  the 
President's  budget,  but  I  hasten  to 
point  out  that  this  is  the  President's 
budget  of  last  March.  The  President's 
budget  of  today  is  not  the  same.  In 
fact,  we  are  not  sure  what  it  is,  so  that 
in  effect  we  are  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  try  and  hit  a  moving  target, 
and  we  do  not  know  what  the  target  is. 
So,  I  think  it  Is  a  futile  gesture  to 
begin  with.  So.  for  these  reasons,  I 
have  been  reluctant  to  persuade,  but  I 
will  say  that,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
it  probably  would  not  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  overall  out- 
come. I  have  been  persuaded  by  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Kansas,  who 
I  know  is  interested  in  this  bill,  and  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 

D  1045 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  return  for  this 
opportunity  to  explain  my  situation.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  NUCLEAR  REGULA- 
TORY COMMISSION 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further' 
consideration  of  the  biU  (H.R.  2330)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

in  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  corisideration  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  2330,  with  Mr.  Glickman 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Monday, 
October  19,  1981,  all  time  for  general 
debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  text  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  4255.  shall  be  considered  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 4255 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Nuclear  Regulato- 
ry Commission  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2017)  and  section  305 
of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974 
(42  U.S.C.  5875),  for  the  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, $485,873,000  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$513,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  to  be  allo- 
cated as  follows: 

(1)  Not  more  than  $74,097,800  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $76,714,400  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  may  be  used  for  "Nuclear  Reactor 
Regulation",  of  which  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000  is  authorized  each  said 
fiscal  year  to  be  used  to  accelerate  the 
effort  in  gas-cooled  thermal  reactor  preap- 
plication  review. 

(2)  Not  more  than  $61,513,400  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $62,564,600  for  fiscal  year 
1983  may  be  used  for  "Inspection  and  En- 
forcement". 

(3)  Not  more  than  $17,591,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $17,630,200  for  fiscal  year 
1983  may  be  used  for  "Standards  Develop- 
ment". 


(4)  Not  more  than  $45,766,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $47,059,600  for  fiscal  year 
1983  may  be  used  for  Nuclear  Material 
Safety  and  Safeguards'". 

(5)  Not  more  than  $227,301,200  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $247,136,400  for  fiscal  year 
1983  may  be  used  for  "Nuclear  Regulatory 
Research",  of  which  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $3,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$4,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  Is  authorized 
to  be  used  to  accelerate  the  effort  In  gas- 
cooled  thermal  reactor  safety  research. 

(6)  Not  more  than  $18,757,200  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $20,197,800  for  fiscal  year 
1983  may  be  used  for  ""Program  Technical 
Support". 

(7)  Not  more  than  $40,846,400  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $41,797,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983  may  be  used  for  '"Program  Direction 
and  Administration". 

(b)  The  Commission  may  use  not  more 
than  1  per  centum  of  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  paragraph  (5) 
of  subsection  (a)  to  exercise  its  authority 
under  section  31  a.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  to  enter  into  grants  and  cooper- 
ative agreements  with  universities  pursuant 
to  that  section.  Grants  made  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  Federal  Grants  and  Cooperative  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1977  and  other  applicable  law. 
In  making  such  grants  and  entering  into 
such  cooperative  agreements,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  endeavor  to  provide  appropriate 
opportunities  for  universities  in  which  the 
student  body  has  historically  been  predomi- 
nately comprised  of  minority  groups. 

(c)(1)  Not  more  than  $500,000  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  under  any 
paragraph  of  subsection  la)  for  purposes  of 
the  program  specified  in  that  paragraph 
may  be  xised  by  the  Commission  in  that 
fiscal  year  for  purposes  of  a  program  re- 
ferred to  in  any  other  paragraph  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  the  amount  available  from  ap- 
propriations for  a  fiscal  year  for  purposes  of 
any  program  specified  in  any  paragraph  of 
subsection  (a)  may  not  be  reduced  for  that 
fiscal  year  by  more  than  $500,000. 

(2)  The  limitations  on  reprograming  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply 
where  the  Commission  submits  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of 
the  United  SUt«s  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  a 
notification  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relied  on  in  support  of  such  proposed  action, 
and  if — 

(A)  each  such  committee,  before  the  expi- 
ration of  a  thirty-day  period,  transmits  to 
the  Commission  a  written  notification  that 
the  committee  does  not  object  to  the  pro- 
posed action;  or 

(B)  a  thirty-day  period  passes  during 
which  no  such  committee  transmits  to  the 
Commission  a  written  notification  that  the 
committee  disapproves  of  the  proposed 
action. 

The  thirty-day  period  referred  to  in  this 
paragraph  shall  commence  upon  the  receipt 
by  each  such  committee  of  the  notice  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  sentence.  In  com- 
puting such  period  there  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  any  day  in  which  either  House 
of  Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjourrunent 
sine  die.  Each  committee  referred  to  in  this 
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Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)  of 


subsection  1(a),  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary shall  be  available  for  interim  consolida- 
tion of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
headquarters  staff  offices  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and,  to  the  extent  necessary,  in 
Bethesda,  Maryland. 

(b)  No  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  may  be  used,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  interim  consolidation  of  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  offices,  to  re- 
locate the  offices  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mission outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  8.  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  section  1,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  may  use  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary,  in  the  absence  of  a 
State  or  local  emergency  preparedness  plan 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  to  issue 
an  operating  license  (including  a  temporary 
operating  license  under  section  12  of  this 
Act)  for  a  nuclear  power  reactor,  if  it  deter- 
mines that  there  exists  a  State,  local,  or 
utility  plan  which  provides  reasonable  as- 
surance that  public  health  and  safety  is  not 
endangered  by  operation  of  the  facility  con- 
cerned. 

Sec.  9.  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  may  be  used  by  the 
Commission  to  promulgate  or  publish  a 
safety  goal  for  nuclear  reactor  regulation 
until  public  hearings  have  been  conducted 
by  the  Commission  respecting  the  establish- 
ment of  such  safety  goal.  Development  of  a 
safety  goal  for  nuclear  reactor  regulation 
should  be  expedited,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  safety  goal  by  the  Commis- 
sion no  later  than  E>ecember  31,  1981. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  No  part  of  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  provide  assistance  to  the  General 
I*ublic  Utilities  Corpwration  for  purposes  of 
the  decontamination,  cleanup,  repair,  or  re- 
habilitation of  facilities  at  Three  Mile 
Island  Unit  2. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  relate  to  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
for  monitoring  or  inspection  of  the  decon- 
tamination, cleanup,  repair,  or  rehabilita- 
tion activities  at  Three  Mile  Island  and  such 
prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  the  use  of 
funds  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  regulatory  functions  of  the 
Commission  under  the  Atomic  Eiiergy  Act 
of  1954  with  respect  to  the  facilities  at 
Three  Mile  Island. 

(c)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  section  1  for  the  Office  of 
Nuclear  Materials,  Safety  and  Safeguards, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  used 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to 
promptly  enter  into  a  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding with  the  Department  of  Energy 
specifying  interagency  procedures  for  the 
disposition  of  radioactive  materials  resulting 
from  the  cleanup  of  Three  Mile  Island  Unit 
2,  except  those  materials  approved  for  dis- 
position prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  Nothing  in  such  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding shall  alter  or  impair  any  au- 
thority or  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
Eiiergy  or  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion as  provided  under  the  Energy  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1974  or  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  section  1  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  may  use  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  issue  and  make  im- 
mediately effective  amendments  to  a  license 
for  nuclear  power  reactors  upon  a  determi- 
nation by  the  Commission  that  the  amend- 


ment involves  no  significant  hazards  consid- 
eration. Such  an  amendment  may  be  issued 
and  made  immediately  effective— 

(1)  in  advance  of  the  conduct  and  comple- 
tion of  any  required  hearing,  and 

(2)  after  notice  to  the  State  in  which  the 
facility  is  located. 

The  Commission  shall  consult  with  such 
State,  when  practicable,  before  issuance  of 
the  amendment;  Provided,  That  such  con- 
sultation shall  not  be  construed  to  delay  the 
effective  date  of  any  amendment  issued  as 
provided  in  this  section.  In  sill  other  re- 
spects the  amendment  shall  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  periodically 
(but  not  less  frequently  than  every  thirty 
days)  publish  notice  of  amendments  issued, 
or  proposed  to  be  issued,  as  provided  in  this 
section.  Each  such  notice  shall  include  aU 
amendments  i^ssued,  or  proposed  to  be 
issued,  since  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
last  such  periodic  notice.  The  notice  shall, 
with  respect  to  each  amendment  or  pro- 
posed amendment  (1)  identify  the  nuclear 
power  reactor  concerned,  and  (2)  provide  a 
brief  description  of  the  amendment.  Noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
delay  the  effective  date  of  any  amendment 
issued  as  provided  in  this  section. 

(c)  The  Conunission  shall  promulgate, 
within  ninety  days  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  standards  for  determining 
whether  an  amendment  to  a  license  involves 
no  significant  hazards  consideration.  Such 
standards  shall  be  promulgated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  553  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  12.  (3.)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  section  1,  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Conmiission  may  use  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  issue  tempo- 
rary operating  licenses  for  nuclear  power  re- 
actors as  provided  in  section  192  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  except  that 
such  temporary  operating  licenses  may  be 
issued— 

(1)  in  advance  of  the  conduct  or  comple- 
tion of  any  hearing  required  by  section  192 
or  by  section  189  of  such  Act,  and 

(2)  without  regard  to  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section  192  and  the  finding  required  by 
subsection  (b)(3)  of  that  section. 

All  hearings  conducted  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 192  in  connection  with  the  issuance  of 
such  a  temporary  oi>erating  license  (or  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  any  amendment 
of  a  temporary  operating  license),  and  the 
record  established  in  any  such  hearings, 
shall  be  treated  as  part  of,  and  consolidated 
with,  the  hearings  and  hearing  record  re- 
quired under  section  189  of  such  Act  for  is- 
suance of  the  final  operating  license  where 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  con- 
solidation will  reduce  duplication  of  effort 
and  expedite  the  issuance  of  the  final  oper- 
ating license. 

(b)  A  temporary  operating  license  issued 
as  provided  in  this  section  may  initially  au- 
thorize fuel  loading,  tesing,  and  operation  of 
the  reactor  at  a  specific  power  level,  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission,  which  does  not 
exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  rated  full  ther- 
mal power.  Pursuant  to  such  license,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  and  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a),  the  Commission 
may  thereafter  permit  operation  of  the  re- 
actor at  power  levels,  determined  by  the 
Conunission,  which  exceed  the  5  per  centum 
limitation  set  forth  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 
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Sec.  13.  (a)  Such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary may  be  used  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  to  establish  an  independent 
Temporary  Advisory  Panel  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Advisory 
Panel")  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  The  Advisory  Panel  shall  consist  of 
members  selected  by  the  Commission  and 
shall  include  representatives  of  the  National 
Governors'  Association.  State  agencies  that 
regulate  rates  charged  consumers  for  the 
use  of  electric  energy,  representatives  of  the 
nuclear  power  industry,  and  representatives 
from  the  general  public  who  represent  citi- 
zen or  environmental  organizations.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Panel  shall  serve  with- 
out pay.  While  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  in  the  perform- 
ance of  services  for  the  Advisory  Panel, 
members  of  the  Panel  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as  per- 
sons employed  intermittently  in  Govern- 
ment service  are  allowed  expenses  under 
section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
(5  U.S.C.  App.)  shall  not  apply  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  the  Panel. 

(b)(1)  The  Advisory  Panel  established 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  evaluate— 

(A)  the  effectiveness  of  the  nuclear  power- 
plant  licensing  process  in  assuring  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  and  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  196£  are  met  in  the  licensing  of  nu- 
clear powerplants; 

(B)  the  efficiency  of  the  nuclear  power- 
plant  licensing  process  and  the  potential  for 
delays  in  the  licensing  of  nuclear  power- 
plants,  including  the  extent  to  which  there 
exists  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  in 
the  licensing  of  nuclear  powerplants: 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  there  exists  stabil- 
ity and  predictability  in  the  licensing  proc- 
ess for  nuclear  powerplants:  and 

(D)  the  opportunity  for  public  participa- 
tion in  the  nuclear  powerplant  licensing 
process. 

(2)  The  evaluation  under  paragraph  <1) 
shall  inclnrte,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  an 
examination  of— 

(A)  the  manner  in  which  need-for-power 
determinations  are  made  concerning  pro- 
posed nuclear  powerplants  by  Federal  and 
State  agencies  under  Federal  and  State  law 
and  the  extent  to  which  there  are  duplicat- 
ing or  overlapping  requirements  and  proce- 
dures respecting  these  determinations: 

(B)  the  effect,  if  any,  which  the  issuance 
by  States  of  early  site  permits  for  nuclear 
powerplants  would  have  on  the  nuclear 
powerplant  licensing  process,  including— 

(i)  the  issues  which  should  be  considered 
in  the  issuance  of  such  permits, 

(ii)  the  relationship  between  State  deci- 
sions under  an  early  site  permit  process  and 
Federal  requirements  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  and 

(iv)  the  effect  which  such  permits  should 
have  upon  subsequent  licensing  decisions  by 
the  Commission;  and 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  States  may  deter- 
mine the  suitability  of  sites  for  the  location 
of  nuclear  powerplants  and  relationship  be- 
tween such  State  determinations  and  the 
design  and  operation  standards  and  require- 
ments Imposed  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Panel  established  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  commence  its  evaluation 
under  subsection  (b)  within  sixty  days  after 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  Advisory  Panel  shall  prepare  a 


final  report  setting  forth  the  results  of  the 
evaluation,  including  an  assessment  of  defi- 
ciencies in  the  present  nuclear  powerplant 
licensing  process  and  recommendations  for 
any  needed  administrative  or  legislative 
changes  to  the  process.  The  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission and  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  I*ublic  Works  of 
the  Senate.  The  Advisory  Panel  shall  termi- 
nate upon  submission  of  such  report. 

(dHl)  Within  thirty  days  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Panel 
under  subsection  (c),  the  Conunission  shall 
provide  to  the  committees  named  in  subsec- 
tion (c)— 

(A)  the  Commission's  views  on  the  find- 
ings, conclusions,  and  recommendations  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Panel; 
and 

(B)  a  report  by  the  Commission  recom- 
mending legislative  and  administrative  ac- 
tions to  improve  the  filing,  review,  and  issu- 
ance of  construction  permits,  operating  li- 
censes, and  license  amendments  for  a  facili- 
ty for  which  an  application  is  filed  on  or 
after  October  1,  1981,  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Such 
report  by  the  Commission  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  the  same  evaluations  of 
the  licensing  process  required  of  the  Tempo- 
rary Advisory  Panel  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section; 

(2)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  may  be 
used  by  the  Commission  to  commence 
within  sixty  days  after  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  prepare  the  report  required  by  sub- 
section (d)(1)(A)  of  this  section. 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  working 
on  an  amendment  authorizing  a  urani- 
um mill  tailings  demonstration  project 
included  in  the  nuclear  waste  bill 
being  marked  up  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. I  mention  this  now  because 
such  a  demonstration  project  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  fact  that  NRC's  current 
regulations,  applicable  to  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  mill  tailings,  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  billion  to  imple- 
ment. 

Although  a  good  deal  of  research 
has  been  done  on  the  stabilization  of 
mill  tailings,  many  questions  remain 
unanswered.  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
we  do  not  know  about  food  uptake, 
the  process  by  which  cover  vegetation 
collects  radium,  uranium,  and  other 
hazardous  minerals,  from  a  tailings 
pile  and  makes  them  available  for  con- 
sumption by  grazing  animals.  We  do 
not  know  enough  about  the  best  meth- 
ods of  eliminating  the  possibility  of 
the  entry  of  these  minerals  into  man's 
food  cycle. 


The  water  mobilization  of  all  haz- 
ardous minerals  in  a  mill  tailing  pile  is 
a  very  complicated  matter.  There  is 
the  concern  that  erosion  will  mobilize 
these  hazardous  minerals.  A  second 
concern  is  that  these  minerals  will  be 
leached  from  the  tailings  pile  and  end 
up  in  the  ground  water.  We  need  to 
know  more  about  the  practical  solu- 
tions to  this  problem. 

Much  needs  to  be  learned  about  the 
cover  for  mill  tailings.  How  deep 
should  the  cover  be?  Should  the  cover 
consist  of  top  soil,  crushed  rock,  clay, 
or  something  else?  The  cover  should 
be  designed  to  prevent  erosion  both  by 
wind  and  water,  as  well  as  reduce  the 
radon  releases  to  a  safe  level. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  a 
demonstration  project  to  test  the  fea- 
sibility of  both  EPA's  and  NRC's  regu- 
lations and  to  work  out  problems 
before  we  begin  spending  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1  billion  stabilizing  mill 
tailings. 

We  did  not  know  all  the  answers 
when  the  Uraniimi  Mill  Tailings  Radi- 
ation Control  Act  was  enacted  in  1978 
and  we  still  do  not  know  them  today. 
Before  we  implement  a  program  on  a 
full-scale  basis,  we  need  to  know  that 
it  will  be  cost  effective  and  that  we 
will  be  protecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  citizens. 

The  demonstration  project  I  am  pro- 
posing will  consist  of  up  to  three  seg- 
ments; one  could  be  an  inactive  site, 
one  could  be  an  active  site,  and  one 
could  be  a  site  that  is  partly  active  and 
partly  inactive. 

It  is  my  intent  that  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal  or  State  regulations  shall 
be  demonstrated  and  evaluated.  If  it  is 
shown  that  there  are  problems  in  im- 
plementing these  regulations  or  that 
they  are  not  cost  effective,  then  it  is 
my  anticipation  that  alternatives  shall 
be  demonstrated  and  evaluated. 

Over  and  over  again  we  have  all 
heard  testimony  about  the  problems 
created  by  excessive  Federal  regula- 
tions. Here  is  a  classic  example  of  a 
possibility  of  regulations  being  imple- 
mented that  will  be  excessive  and  un- 
necessarily costly.  My  proposal  is  in- 
tended to  stop  that  from  happening. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan) 
has  been  a  leader  in  this  field.  The 
gentleman  has  helped  us  and  the  com- 
mittee to  develop  the  legislation  in 
1978,  and  he  has  been  concerned, 
along  with  me,  about  where  we  go 
from  here. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have 
scheduled  an  initial  overview  hearing 
in  the  committee  on  November  12  to 
address  the  problems  arising  from  im- 
plementation of  the  1978  Uranium 
Tailings  Control  Act.  We  have  encoun- 
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tered  sorae  rough  spots  with  this  law, 
and  in  Jinuary  we  are  going  to  go  in 
depth  to  Consider  this  further. 

I  am  idvised  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Coinmittees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  nave  recommended  that  the 
NRC  be  prohibited  from  using  funds 
to  implement  the  act  during  the  next 
fiscal  ye^.  While  I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  very  good  approach  for  solving 
problems!  it  does  give  us  a  little 
breathing  spsM;e  in  which  we  can  un- 
dertake it  thorough  review  of  the  mill 
tailings  cjemonstration  project  includ- 
ed in  thf  nuclear  waste  bill,  and  we 
can  ther^  recommend  any  necessary 
changes,  i  whether  administrative  or 
statutory 

So,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  will  work  with 
the  gentleman,  and  I  will  consider 
carefully  the  proposal  that  he  de- 
scribed tc  us  just  now. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  geni  leman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall). 

As  the  I  ;entleman  says,  the  buying  of 
a  little  tine  for  1  year,  while  perhaps 
it  is  necessary  at  this  point,  is  just  a 
very,  very  small  step  toward  some- 
thing tha  t  needs  to  be  expanded. 

AMENI  MEIfT  OFTEREO  BY  MR.  MARKEY 

Mr.  MfUlKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  a  mendment. 

The  CU  rk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Markey:  Page 
11.  strike  3ut  line  11  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  line  17  on  page  12  and  re- 
number th  >  following  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  MiRKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentlemai  from  Connecticut,  today  in 
introducing  an  amendment  to  strike 
section  111  of  H.R.  4255.  the  provision 
allowing  nterim  operatioii  of  nuclear 
powerplaj  its  without  adequate  or  com- 
plete put  lie  involvement  in  the  hear- 
ing proce  is.  To  pass  this  authorization 
bill  in  its  present  form  would  be  to  un- 
dermine an  already  dubious  nuclear 
regulator  y  process  to  an  extent  far  out 
of  proper  Lion  to  any  possible  gain. 

This  concession  to  an  over  enthusi- 
astic and  single-minded  nuclear  indus- 
try is  simply  not  necessary.  If  we  do 
not  make  the  effort  to  change  this  bill, 
we  will  ti  uncate  the  democratic  proc- 
ess in  a  vay  far  exceeding  what  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  has 
itself  reqi  lested. 

Let  us  c  onsider  what  we  are  granting 
with  these  unnecessary  concessions  to 
the  nucl((ar  industry  in  light  of  its 
track  rec<  ird  of  the  past  few  years.  The 
industry'!  only  real  example  of  a  plant 
delayed  3y  so-called  overregulation. 
Diablo  Cmyon  in  California  is  now 
drowning  in  a  controversy  involving 
backward  blueprints  and  serious 
design  mi  scalculations.  The  most  scru- 
tinized nuclear  powerplant  in  the 
world.  Three  Mile  Island,  is  now  em- 
broiled ir  a  scandal  involving  the  pos- 
sible cheiiting  on  exams  by  its  opera- 
tors. And  incredibly,  this  comes  after 
operator  error  played  a  most  serious 


role  in  the  most  serious  accident  to 
date,  at  Three  Mile  Island  in  March 
1979.  We  have  also  seen  the  Indian 
Point  plant  in  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  regions  of  the  country, 
north  of  New  York  City,  which  has 
been  found  to  be  grossly  underinspect- 
ed  and  especially  accident  prone. 

No.  Mr.  Chairman,  now  is  not  the 
time  to  compromise  on  nuclear  safety. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  fuel  public 
skepticism  about  our  concern  for 
safety  of  nuclear  powerplants.  Now  is 
not  the  time  to  compromise  public 
safety  in  the  well-established  demo- 
cratic hearing  process  and  congres- 
sional responsibility,  for  the  benefit  of 
nobody. 

I  want  to  commend  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  their 
fine  and  admirable  efforts  to  reach  a 
carefully  crafted  compromise  on  this 
issue.  Rarely  has  this  Congress  wit- 
nessed such  a  brilliant  political  com- 
promise on  such  a  contentious  issue. 

But  my  problem  is  that  the  facts 
which  motivated  this  compromise  are 
based  upon  faulty,  deliberately  mis- 
leading, and  dangerously  erroneous 
deceptions  perpetrated  by  the  clever- 
est voices  from  within  the  self-serving 
nuclear  industry.  I  believe  that  this 
House  is  about  to  be  duped  into 
making  a  compromise  on  a  compro- 
mise on  a  compromise  without  any 
need  whatsoever. 

Even  worse,  this  could  well  become 
the  precedent  for  even  further  and 
more  drastic  revisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  Itself.  We  cannot  allow 
this  to  happen. 

Let  me  Just  conclude  my  opening 
statement  by  reading  to  the  Members 
a  statement  by  Conmiissioner  Peter 
Bradford  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  on  the  subject  of  the  need 
for  additional  exemptions  for  the  nu- 
clear industry  from  the  licensing  proc- 
ess. He  says  that  the  numbers  that 
have  been  given  to  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  by  the  industry  in 
support  of  the  speedup  of  licensing 
"are  written  in  sand,  and  they  will 
change." 

"And  yet  it  is  being  used  as  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Congress  to  change  legis- 
lation that  will  remain  on  the  statute 
books  and  affect  the  licensing  process 
for  years  to  come,  long  after  the  num- 
bers themselves  have  proven  to  be 
completely  erroneous— well,  not  erro- 
neous, but  good  faith  efforts.  To  use 
this  chart  as  the  basis  for  legislation 
(on  interim  licensing  authority)  seems 
to  me  to  be  terribly  fallacious.  You 
have  to  understand  that  when  we  look 
back  at  this  chart  a  year  from  now,  it 
is  going  to  t>e  seen  that  the  delayed 
plans  were  neither  delayed,  nor.  for 
that  matter,  were  they  plans.  The 
costs  are  not  costs.  The  months  are 
not  months.  And  the  completion  dates 
are  not  real  completion  dates.  A  year 


from  now  there  will  not,  in  any  of 
these  tables,  turn  out  to  be  a  single 
number  worth  relying  on  or  a  single 
column  of  numbers  that  one  can  rely 
on  for  the  purpose  of  legislation  that 
will  affect  the  regulatory  process  for 
years  to  come." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Moffett)  and  I  have 
offered  this  morning  will  be  accepted 
in  the  light  in  which  we  offer  it.  We  do 
not  seek  to  cause  any  further  unneces- 
sary delay  in  the  licensing  of  nuclear 
powerplants  but,  rather,  to  look  at  the 
facts  and  to  look  at  the  cases  that 
have  been  presented  as  a  justification 
for  this  legislation  that  will  expedite 
or  truncate  the  licensing  process  to 
limit  severely  the  right  of  the  public 
to  ask  in  a  meaningful  way  the  tough 
questions  that  have  to  be  asked  before 
licensing  nuclear  powerpltuits  in  this 
country  is  allowed. 

What  I  ask  for  is  that  we  undertake 
a  reconsideration  at  this  time  of  the 
need  for  the  legislation  as  it  was  origi- 
nally passed  out  of  the  Energy  and 
Conunerce  Committee,  and  that  we 
look  at  the  numbers  that  were  asked 
for  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  be  submitted  by  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  to  this  body. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Markey)  is  making  a  very  impor- 
tant statement,  and.  therefore.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  armounces  that  he  will 
vacate  proceedings  under  the  call 
when  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

D  1100 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  not  ap- 
peared. 

The  Chair  aimounces  that  a  regular 
quorum  call  will  now  commence. 

Members  who  have  not  already  re- 
sponded under  the  noticed  quorum 
call  will  have  a  minimum  of  15  min- 
utes to  record  their  presence.  The  call 
will  be  taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 

[Roll  No.  292] 
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Addabbo 

Annunzio 

AuCoin 

Akaka 

Anthony 

Badham 

Alexander 

Ashbrook 

Bafalis 

Anderson 

Aspin 

BaUey  (MO) 

Andrews 

Atkinson 

Bailey  (PA) 

Bedell 

BeUenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Blacgl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bllley 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garsa 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Der«'inski 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Do  man 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fenwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 


Findley 

Fish 

Pithian 

Plippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

FuQua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glnn 

Gliclunan 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Oramra 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Bammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

HiUls 

HoIIent>eck 

Holt 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasteruneier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Leland 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Lulien 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 


Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mikulski 

MUIer(CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Mtxirhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Ot)erstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

RahaU 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seitjerllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 


Shelby 

Shumway 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 


Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas 

Trailer 

Irible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Weaver 
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Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Whltehurst 

WhIUey 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zeferetti 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty-three  Members  have  an- 
swered to  their  names,  a  quomm  is 
present,  and  the  Committee  will 
resume  its  business. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Markey)  has  30  seconds  remain- 
ing on  his  original  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Markey  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  requesting 
the  additional  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  understand  exactly 
which  issue  we  confront  here  this 
morning,  so  I  want  to  frame  it  for  the 
Members  in  terms  that  are  more 
simple  than  the  language  in  the 
amendment  itself. 

a  1130 

Section  12  of  the  bill  which  is  before 
us  today  allows  for  the  granting  of  op- 
erating licenses  to  nuclear  powerplant 
operators  before  the  completion  of  the 
public  hearing  process. 

Now  this  means  not  only  may  they 
begin  operation  up  to  the  5-percent 
operating  power  level  but  also  allows 
them,  theoretically  under  this  bill,  to 
go  up  to  100  percent  of  operating 
power  without  any  completion  of 
public  hearings  having  been  held  on 
that  particular  powerplant. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  license  and 
for  5  percent  operation  before  hear- 
ings. It  is  my  clear  understanding— in 
the  general  debate  we  tried  to  make 
this  clear— that  if  you  go  from  5  per- 
cent to  anything  above  5  percent  it 
will  require  a  licensing  amendment 
which  will  be  subject  to  the  full  proce- 
dure of  the  act  and  therefore  would 
require  hearings. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  That  is  not  clear 
from  the  language  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  is  not  clear,  but 
that  is  the  intent  of  the  language,  and 
indeed  the  language  requires  that  the 
Commission,  after  granting  the  initial 
license,  if  it  wants  to  go  above  5  per- 
cent, it  says  the  Commission  must 
thereafter  act  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  subsection  (a)  to  increase 
the  power. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
make  that  clear  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory and  that  it  not  be  fuzzed  up  to  go 
above  the  5  percent. 

In  my  interpretation  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, it  would  require  an  amendment 
and  seperate  determination  by  the 
Commission  in  accordance  with  the  li- 
censing prodeciu"es. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  that  may  be  the  intention  of  the 
Chairman,  but  the  language  itself  in 
the  bill  states  that  after  the  5-percent 
license  has  been  granted  by  the  NRC, 
and  without  the  conduct  on  comple- 
tion of  public  adjudication  safety 
hearings,  that  the  process  that  is  then 
used  that  section  12  of  this  bill  per- 
mits the  NRC  to  grant  a  temporary 
operating  license  theoretically  up  to 
100  percent  of  power  before  the  NCR 
has  conducted  much  less  completed 
public  hearings.  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  and  requirements  of 
subsection  (a),  the  Commission  may 
following  the  5-percent-interim-oper- 
ating-license  decision,  thereafter 
permit  operation  of  the  reactor  at 
power  levels,  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission which  exceeds  the  5-percent 
limitation  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
sentence. 

There  is  no  provision  here  at  that 
point  which  provides  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public,  that  they  will  have 
any  opportunity  for  public  participa- 
tion. But  beyond  that  point,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  license 
ought  to  be  granted  even  up  to  the  5- 
percent  level  before  the  public  hear- 
ings have  been  completed  is  equally  an 
important  question. 

Let  me  just  make  this  point.  At  the 
time  that  we  passed  this  provision 
against  my  opposition  in  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  we  were 
talking  about  allegations  of  90  months 
of  reactor  delay  in  the  completion  of 
the  hearing  process  for  the  licensing 
of  nuclear  powerplants  in  this  coun- 
try. 

When  we  passed  the  amendments 
out  of  our  full  committee  we  were  re- 
lying upon  industry  figures  certified 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion saying  that  nuclear  powerplants 
across  this  country  would  be  suffering 
a  total  of  90  months  or  more  of  delay 
in  the  licensing  process  if  we  did  not 
pass  an  amendment  which  expedited 
the  process  to  get  them  off  the 
ground. 

Now  it  turns  out  upon  subsequent 
examination  of  these  figures  by  the 
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NRC,  anl  the  latest  letter  by  Chair- 
man Paludino  of  the  NRC  to  Chair- 
man BrriLL  of  the  Appropriations 
Committ  ?e 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Market)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Markey 
was  allovJed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Rather  than  90 
months,  vhich  was  the  premise  upon 
which  w?  passed  the  amendment  in 
the  subcc  mmittee.  and  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. Chairman  Paladino  now  says 
that  the  total  amount  of  months  that 
we  are  talking  at)out  for  impacted 
plants  is  13  months.  What  do  those  13 
months  ifreak  down  to?  Nine  of  those 
months  ire  at  Diablo  Canyon.  Diablo 
Canyon,  my  colleagues  may  remem- 
ber, is  tlie  powerplant  that  this  past 
month  wi  is  revealed  to  have  been  built 
using  th<  wrong  blueprints  in  the  de- 
signing of  the  support  system  for  the 
cooling  (if  the  core  of  the  reactor. 
Diablo  Cinyon  is  not  a  nuclear  plant 
that  shoi  lid  be  used  as  a  good  example 
of  regulutory  delay  since  I  do  not 
think  thf  people  in  southern  Califor- 
nia or  any'  pawt  of  this  country  want  a 
nuclear  powerplant  on  line  that  has 
not  as  yrt  had  a  cooling  system  con- 
structed n  aw;cordance  with  the  safety 
system  blueprints.  One  of  the  other 
two  powerplants  that  according  to 
Chairman  Paladino  have  projected  li- 
censing delays  is  at  San  Onofre.  a  nu- 
clear po'verplant  in  California  that 
like  Diablo  Canyon  is  also  built  on  an 
earthquace  fault.  San  Onofre  is  pro- 
jected to  have  only  a  3-month  delay. 
Eliminating  those  two  nuclear  power- 
plajits  wa  are  left  with  the  Susquehan- 
na uncl(  ar  powerplant.  with  a  1- 
month  d((lay.  For  a  1 -month  delay  in 
nuclear  (owerplant  licensing  hearings 
we  are  gc  ing  to  sweep  away  the  public 
participa  ion  aspect  of  the  nuclear 
regulator  y  process. 

We  ar^  going  to  say  that  for  the 
public,  for  the  States,  for  those  that 
want  to  c  ame  in  and  ask  the  good  hard 
tough  questions  which  are  and  should 
be  asked  before  the  licensing  of  a  nu- 
clear poMerplant,  that  we  are  going  to 
restrict,  that  we  are  going  to  truncate, 
we  are  gc  ing  to  abbreviate  the  process. 
We  are  going  to  allow  this  nuclear 
powerplant  to  go  on  line  up  to  5-per- 
cent pouer,  and  if  the  letter  of  this 
law  is  fol  owed,  theoretically  up  to  100 
percent  df  power,  without  the  public 
having  hi  id  an  opportunity  of  having  a 
full  expo  iure  of  all  of  the  issues  which 
any  of  these  nuclear  powerplants 
raised  w  th  regard  to  public  health 
and  safe^. 

The  CIAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Markey)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger  and 
by  unan  mous  consent,  Mr.  Markey 
was  alloM  ed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Again.  I  want  to 
make  sure  we  do  not  make  bad  legisla- 
tive history.  There  is  a  clear  require- 
ment that  the  hearings  be  held  even 
though  an  interim  license  is  granted 
subsequent  to  that  license. 

The  gentleman  talked  about  sweep- 
ing the  hearing  process  away.  What 
we  are  doing  is  in  a  limited  circum- 
stance allowing  interim  licenses,  but  it 
is  made  quite  clear  in  the  statute  that 
those  hearings  do  have  to  be  held. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man has  that  same  understanding. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  If  I  may  respond,  on 
line  14  through  19  of  section  12.  on 
page  11.  it  is  stated  that  the  operating 
licenses  for  nuclear  power  reactors  as 
provided  in  section  192  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  except  that  "such 
temporary  operating  licenses  may  be 
issued  in  advance  of  the  conduct  or 
completion  of  any  hearing."  which 
means  that  a  license  could  theoretical- 
ly be  granted  before  any  hearings  are 
conducted,  much  less  completed. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  is 
correct  in  that,  but  that  should  be  the 
extent  of  his  concern. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  for  the  legis- 
lative history  that  in  fact  the  statute 
does  require  that  the  hearings  be  held 
and  be  held  promptly,  and  subsequent- 
ly the  issue  of  the  temporary  license, 
and  that  we  have  emphasized  that  the 
Commission  has  the  power  to  revoke 
that  temporary  license  if  the  applicant 
does  not  vigorously  pursue  the  appli- 
cation to  completion  of  the  hearings. 
So  we  have  definitely  intended  that 
those  hearings  be  held,  that  they  be 
held  promptly,  subject  to  the  issuance 
of  a  temporary  license. 

The  gentleman  is  correct  that  the 
temporary  license  may  be  issued  in  ad- 
vance of  the  hearing  and  I  understand 
that  that  is  his  concern. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Markey)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hiler  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Markey  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILER.  Under  current  law  a 
hearing  on  an  operating  license  appli- 
cation is  not  required,  is  it? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  A  hearing  on  an  op- 
erating license? 

Mr.  HILER.  Is  not  required,  mandat- 
ed by  law? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Is  required. 

Mr.  HILER.  No.  Is  it  not  the  case 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  right  under  the 
statute  and  under  the  regulation  if 
any  interested  party  requests  one  it 


may  be  held,  but  it  does  not  have  to  be 
held  unless  there  is  a  request.  Is  that 
not  the  case? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Yes.  it  is  required  if 
intervenors  request.  The  public  does 
have  the  right  to  request  those  hear- 
ings auid  force  those  hearings  to  have 
been  completed  before  the  issuance  of 
a  license. 

Mr.  HILER.  It  has  never  been  a 
matter  of  law  that  a  hearing  has  to  be 
held  unless  one  is  requested;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  What  we  are  saying 
in  this  particular  provision  in  section 
12  is  that  no  hearing  has  to  be  held 
prior  to  the  startup  of  the  reactor.  In 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  it  is  the  law 
that  a  hearing  should  be  held  if  re- 
quested, and  we  are  now  putting  into 
law.  codifying,  a  provision  which  will 
give  the  NRC  the  ability  to  completely 
reject  any  attempts  by  the  pubic  to 
have  a  full  completion  of  issues  which 
are  raised  on  the  request  of  interested 
parties,  including  States,  or  public 
health  and  safety  issues  before  the  li- 
cense has  been  granted. 

Mr.  HILER.  A  hearing  still  must  be 
held  if  requested;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  No.  not  under  this 
provision  hearings  do  not  have  to  be 
held  prior  to  the  reactor  startup. 

Mr.  HILER.  Prior  to  the  issuance  of 
a  temporary  interim  license. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Temporary  interim 
license,  correct. 

Mr.  HILER.  But  before  a  final  li- 
cense application  could  be  issued,  if 
someone  requested  a  hearing  it  would 
have  to  be  held;  is  that  not  the  case? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  The  problem  is  that 
when  we  talk  about  the  granting  of 
the  license  we  talk  about  that  first  5 
percent  of  power  as  though  it  was  inci- 
dental, as  though  it  posed  no  real  risk 
to  the  public.  At  that  level  you  do  not 
have  to  have  completed  the  public 
hearing  process.  That  is  the  problem 
with  this  legislation. 

Now,  the  legislative  history  that  is 
trying  to  be  established  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  would  indicate 
full  hearings  should  be  completed 
before  a  full  operating  license  has 
been  granted.  That  is  not  clear  from 
the  language  of  the  bill  that  we  have 
in  front  of  us.  however. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
aimendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  committee  members  un- 
derstand what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
this  particular  section.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes the  NRC  to  issue  temporary 
operating  licenses. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  NRC  to  issue 
these  temporary  licenses  only  where 
the  environmental  and  the  safety  re- 
views have  been  completed.  In  other 
words,  the  staff  safety  evaluation  re- 
ports all  have  to  be  in. 
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What  is  the  problem  that  we  are 
trying  to  correct?  At  the  present  time, 
it  is  projected  that  some  17  plants  are 
going  to  be  up  for  licensing  by  the  end 
of  1983.  The  estimates  are  that,  at  the 
present  rate  of  completion  by  NRC  of 
work  on  these  applications  for  perma- 
nent licenses,  they  will  only  complete 
about  6  or  8  of  these,  which  means  we 
are  going  to  leave  anywhere  from  9  to 
11  plants  sitting  idle  without  any  per- 
manent license. 

What  the  language  in  this  bill  says  is 
if  licensing  delays  do  occur,  then  the 
Commission,  having  completed  all  of 
the  safety  and  environmental  reports 
and  staff  work,  may  issue  temporary 
operating  licenses. 

I  want  to  go  on  to  explain  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  the 
temporary  license  is  issued  in  a  two- 
step  procedure.  No.  1.  they  issue  a  low 
power  or  fuel  loading  license  up  to  5 
percent  of  the  power.  I  want  to  also 
point  out  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
law  we  are  proposing,  on  any  petition 
that  goes  before  the  NRC  to  issue  a 
temporary  license,  just  as  soon  as  that 
petition  is  accepted  by  the  NRC.  and 
goes  into  the  Federal  Register,  NRC 
must  hold  a  hearing  10  days  after 
notice  and  publication. 

So  there  will  be  a  hearing  immedi- 
ately thereafter  on  the  temporary  li- 
cense. In  the  meantime,  the  hearing 
process  on  the  permanent  license  goes 
forward  so  that  there  is  going  to  be 
adequate  opportunity  for  people  to 
come  forward  and  to  be  heard. 

I  want  to  repeat  again  that  this  tem- 
porary licensing  authority  has  been  re- 
quested by  NRC.  The  purpose  is  to  get 
these  plants  that  will  be  completed  in 
the  next  couple  of  years,  to  get  them 
on  stream,  not  sitting  there  idle  cost- 
ing the  consumers  billions  of  dollars. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  summa- 
rize the  several  reasons  why  the  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation  are  urging  a 
"no"  vote  on  this  amendment: 

The  bipartisan  compromise  licensing 
reforms  are  needed  to  reduce  the  tem- 
porary licensing  backlog  at  the  NRC 
and  will  save  electric  consimiers  over 
$1  billion  in  replacement  power  costs 
and  63  months  of  licensing  delays  at 
11  completed  powerplants  by  the  end 
of  1983. 

The  licensing  reforms  are  endorsed 
by  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Udaix.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr.  Lojan, 
Mr.  BROYHILL  and  supported  by  over 
10  days  of  hearings  and  consideration 
in  both  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

NRC  has  requested  temporary  au- 
thority to  issue  temporary  operating 
licenses  in  order  to  reduce  the  licens- 
ing backlog. 

The  bill  authorized  NRC  to  issue 
temporary  operating  licenses  only 
where  envirorunental  and  safety  re- 
views have  been  completed,  such  as 
EIS,   staff   safety   evaluation   report. 


and    advisory    committee    on    reactor 
safeguards  report. 

Under  the  bill,  if  licensing  delays  do 
not  occur.  NRC  does  not  have  to  issue 
temporary  operating  licenses— no  right 
to  a  temporary  operating  license  is  cre- 
ated. 

Under  the  bill,  temporary  operating 
licenses  are  initially  limited  to  fuel 
loading  and  low-power  testing,  and 
NRC  may  limit  the  licenses  to  such 
conditions,  duration,  and  terms  as  it 
deems  necessary. 

Under  the  bill,  temporary  operating 
licenses  may  not  be  issued  before 
public  participation  on  the  EIS  is  com- 
pleted. In  addition,  public  hearings  are 
held  on  the  construction  permit, 
which  is  issued  prior  to  final  operating 
license. 

This  compromise  bill  already  in- 
cludes language  on  State  consultation 
on  license  amendments  similar  to  an 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moptett  In 
committee. 

According  to  the  bipartisan  Nuclear 
Safety  Oversight  Conmiittee.  chaired 
by  Gov.  Bruce  Babbitt  of  Arizona  and 
appointed  by  President  Carter,  nu- 
clear licensing  reform  Is  needed  be- 
cause— 

We  believe  the  operating  license  hearing 
has  proliferated  Into  a  process  dominated  by 
issues  not  related  to  safety  and  by  redun- 
dant issues  •  •  •  There  is  general  agreement 
that  operating  license  hearings  have  become 
protracted  proceedings  In  which  non-safety 
related  •  •  *  Issues  are  extensively  consid- 
ered and  in  which  many  issues  are  litigated 
that  should  have  been  raised  and  decided  at 
the  construction  permit  hearing. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  following 
letter  In  the  Record: 

The  Secretary  or  Energy. 
Washington,  B.C.,  October  28,  1981. 
Hon.  James  T.  Broyhill, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Broyhill:  I  would  like  to 
inform  you  of  my  support  for  the  tempo- 
rary operating  licenses  which  would  be 
made  possible  under  Section  12  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  Authorization 
Bill,  H.R.  2330,  as  it  has  come  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  consideration. 

Section  12  of  H.R.  2330  Is  consistent  with 
the  nuclear  licensing  thrust  of  President 
Reagan's  October  8  nuclear  policy  state- 
ment. In  that  statement,  the  President  said 
that  he  was  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  '.  .  .  give  immediate  priority  to 
recommending  Improvements  In  the  nuclear 
regulatory  and  licensing  process."  It  Is 
heartening  that  this  bill,  coming  so  soon 
after  the  October  8  policy  statement,  pro- 
vides practical  measures  for  dealing  with 
power  plants  which  have  been  delayed  In 
the  licensing  process.  It  Is  heartening,  too, 
to  know  that  this  approach  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  leadership  of  the  Committee  on 
Eiiergy  and  Commerce  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Sincerely. 

James  B.  Edwards. 

D  1145 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  there  will 
be  adequate  opportunity  and  protec- 
tion for  the  public  to  come  In  to  be 


heard.  This  Is  a  bipartisan  compromise 
bill  that  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
members  of  these  two  committees.  It 
Includes  language  on  State  consulta- 
tion, on  license  amendments  similar  to 
an  amendment  that  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Coimecticut  in  the 
committee,  which  we  have  put  Into 
this  compromise. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members,  and 
would  urge  that  the  Members,  reject 
this  amendment  and  stick  with  the 
compromise  language  as  reported  from 
the  two  committees. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  The  gentleman  has 
cited  the  17  plants.  I  would  ask  how 
that  squares  with  the  latest  NRC  doc- 
ument submitted  to  Chairman  Bevill, 
which  indicates  no  delay  for  those 
plants  to  be  completed  In  1983  and 
later.  We  have  a  list  here  that  says 
zero  delay  for  Clinton,  Wolf  Creek. 
Byron,  Perry.  Midland,  Catawba  River 
Bend.  Seabrook.  and  others. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  would  point  out 
that  If  there  are  no  licensing  delays,  if 
the  permanent  licenses  can  be  issued 
at  the  time  construction  Is  completed, 
then  there  is  no  right  to  a  temporary 
operating  license. 

We  are  not  creating  a  right  to  a  tem- 
porary operating  license.  All  we  are 
saying  Is  that  there  is  a  delay  if  the 
plant  Is  sitting  there  idle  and  ready  to 
go. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broy- 
hill was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  If  there  Is  a  licens- 
ing delay,  then  the  NRC  is  permitted 
to  issue  a  temporary  operating  license. 
If  delays  do  not  occur,  NRC  does  not 
have  to  Issue  a  temporary  operating  li- 
cense. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  BROYHILL.  Yes. 
Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  that  it  is  true  that  this  au- 
thority might  not  be  used  in  most  or 
every  Instance,  that  is  correct;  but  I 
believe,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  correct 
me  If  I  am  wrong,  the  gentleman  cited 
the  possibility  of  delays  here.  I  am 
saying  that  the  NRC  Itself  In  a  report 
to  Chairman  Bevill  Indicates  that 
these  Industry  claims  of  delays  on  the 
horizon  are  bogus. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Well.  I  can  tell  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  had  a  number 
of  delays  already.  I  do  not  have  the 
list  here  before  me.  but  I  am  sure  that 
Members  can  cite  the  Instances. 

I  know  that  we  had  one  In  Nort.h 
Carolina  In  which  a  plant  was  delayed 
for  months  from  being  licensed  and  we 
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these  experiences  all  over 
the  countj-y. 

I  feel  tl-  at  this  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est and  w  11  save  consumers  billions  of 
dollars 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemaii  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  exp  red. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moftett,  and 
by  unanitious  consent.  Mr.  Broyhill 
was  allowi  d  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  MOPFETT. 


Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlehian  yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  BROYHILL.  Yes. 
Mr.  MOFFETT.  The  subcommittee 
which  I  cf^air  and  on  which  the  gentle- 
man fronr  Indiana  (Mr.  Hiler)  is  a 
member  Idoked  very,  very  carefully  at 
the  McGuire  plant  in  North  Carolina 
and  concl  jded,  it  seems  to  me,  quite 
clearly  th  it  the  big  problem  with  the 
McGuire  plant  in  North  Carolina  was 
their  own  safety  problems  with  the 
Three  Mil ;  Island-like  characteristics. 

There  is  absolutely  no  solid  evidence 
that  the  IIcGuire  plant,  for  example, 
if  that  is  I  he  one  the  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  is  an  example  of  a  plant 
that  was  c  elayed  by  NRC  regulations. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  This  plant  was  sit- 
ting there  idle,  ready  to  go,  and  could 
have  had  i ,  permanent  license  a  month 
before  it  »  as  finally  issued. 

Now,  al  the  safety  requirements 
were  met  i  ind  all  the  changes  that  the 
NRC  required  as  a  result  of  TMI 
changes  w  ;re  adequately  taken  care  of 
in  advance  of  their  request  for  a  per- 
manent liqense. 

Mr.  MO  TJ'ETT.  WeU,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  just  briefly, 
Chairman  Hendrie  at  the  time  who 
was  chain  lan  told  our  subcommittee 
that  on  McGuire  that  the  licensing 
board  authorized  fuel  loading  critical- 
ly and  zerc  power  physics  testing,  that 
is  nuclear  jperation,  the  plant  has  not 
fully  used  that  authority:  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  has  been  carrying  out  a 
series  of  'efurbishing  operations  on 
some  equipment,  things  they  found 
late  in  the  startup  process. 

So  they  have,  indeed,  not  used,  so 
f ar  as  I  kn<  )w.  the  full  authority  which 
they  already  have,  and  even  at  this 
moment  in  late  October,  at  least,  they 
are  still  ui )  to  only  30  percent  power 
and  they  lad  their  operating  license 
last  June.  That  plant  has  problems  of 
its  own. 

Mr.  BRC>YHILL.  I  might  point  out 
that  this  i;  normal,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  Ycu  do  not  start  out  these 
plants  ope -ating  at  100  percent.  They 
have  low-l(  vel  loading. 

Mr.  ERIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall). 

It  is  my  I  mderstanding  that  the  lan- 
guage in  this  bill  granting  the  NRC 


the  authority  to  issue  temporary  oper- 
ating licenses  prior  to  the  completion 
of  the  public  hearing  process  will 
not— and  I  repeat— will  not  apply  to 
the  NRC's  deliberation  on  whether  or 
not  Three  Mile  Island  unit  1  should  be 
allowed  to  restart.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  include  TMI-1 
with  those  reactor  license  applications 
for  which  this  language  is  intended. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  understanding 
and  intent  that  the  Nuclear  Regulato- 
ry Commission  not  include  the  Three 
Mile  Island- 1  restart  under  this  new 
authority? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
is  the  correct  interpretation  and  I 
would  think  that  would  be  the  way  it 
would  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reluctantly  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. Reluctantly,  because  I  fear  their 
concerns  over  the  propriety  and  the 
prudence  of  allowing  nuclear  reactors 
to  receive  operating  licenses  before  the 
public  hearings,  required  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  are  completed. 

I  believe  that  the  people  living  near 
nuclear  powerplants  have  an  undeni- 
able right  to  participate  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  on  whether  or  not 
that  reactor  should  be  licensed  to  op- 
erate. Nevertheless,  in  recent  years  we 
have  seen  steps  taken  not  to  make  citi- 
zen input  more  meaningful  to  the 
process,  but,  instead,  to  exclude  them 
from  the  process— if  not  outright,  then 
through  various  procedural  steps. 

The  elimination  of  the  pilot  program 
within  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  provide  copies  of  license 
hearing  transcripts  to  intervenors  in 
these  hearings  is  a  clear  example  of 
how  citizen  input  is  being  diminished. 
Now,  however,  we  are  virtually  elimi- 
nating their  input  by  allowing  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  to  grant 
operating  licenses  before  the  hearing 
process  is  even  begun. 

However,  the  unfortunate  reality  is 
that  we  are  not  really  facing  a  decision 
on  whether  or  not  we  should  permit 
interim  operating  licenses  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  hearing  process. 
The  truth  is,  we  are  forced  into  decid- 
ing only  what  form  that  interim  oper- 
ating authority  will  take.  If  we  were  to 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  we 
would  be  running  the  serious  risk  that 
the  bill  which  comes  out  of  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  will  contain  a 
permanent  provision  allowing  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  to  grant 
operating  licenses,  conceivably  with- 
out limits  on  when  the  utility  may 
take  the  reactor  up  to  full  power. 

At  least  we  are  not  confronted  with 
this  type  of  language  in  the  bill  before 


us  now.  This  bill  does  grant  the  NRC 
the  authority  to  issue  interim  operat- 
ing licenses,  but  only  through  fiscal 
year  1983.  At  that  time  the  backlog  of 
licensing  applications  will  be  eliminat- 
ed and  the  NRC  will  return  to  Its 
standard  licensing  procedures.  Fur- 
ther, the  language  in  the  bill  before  us 
is  not  a  blank  check.  While  the  NRC 
could  grant  temporary  operating  li- 
censes, it  does  not  have  to  do  so,  and  if 
it  decides  to  grant  such  a  license,  it 
will  first  be  limited  to  no  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  reactor's  capacity.  To 
go  beyond  this  level  of  operation,  the 
utility  must  later  come  back  to  the 
NRC  and  make  a  new  request.  By  lim- 
iting the  power  level  the  utility  can 
take  the  reactor  to,  we  at  least  have 
some  assurance  that  any  problems 
which  might  arise  will  be  much  more 
controllable  than  if  a  blank  check 
were  written  to  the  utility. 

We  are  not  deciding  whether  interim 
operating  licenses  make  sense  or  not. 
In  truth,  the  other  body  had  denied  us 
that  option.  I  believe  that  we  are 
forced  to  decide  which  is  the  least  bad 
approach.  The  language  in  the  bill 
before  us  represents  the  best  that  we 
can  realistically  hope  for.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  may  well  un- 
dermine our  ability  to  stave  off  a 
worse  provision  in  conference.  Conse- 
quently, I  reluctantly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  this  is  the  least  bad  bill,  is 
that  basically  what  he  is  saying? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Yes.  Basically  that  is 
what  I  think  we  will  come  out  with. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  legislate  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  I  think  that  our  amend- 
ment would  make  this  bill  a  lot  strong- 
er going  into  conference. 

Second,  what  is  this  backlog  that  the 
gentleman  referred  to  with  the  NRC 
that  they  need  to  clear  up?  Can  the 
gentleman  provide  any  data  or  evi- 
dence that  it  is  there? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  All  I  can  refer  the  gen- 
tleman to  is  what  the  NRC  has  been 
saying  to  us  and  what  we  have  been 
reading  in  the  press. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  has  a 
letter.  I  heard  the  gentleman  discuss  it 
with  a  previous  speaker  that  there  is 
no  backlog.  If  there  is  no  backlog, 
then  they  do  not  need  this  provision. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
has  been  absolutely  terrific  in  terms  of 
analyzing  the  ncclear  issue  more  than 
any  of  us  have,  perhaps. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 
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(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moffett,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ertel  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  say  this  because  of 
the  gentleman's  concern  for  the 
people  in  his  district  and  his  State;  but 
this  October  30,  1981,  document,  lo 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Beviix)  very  clearly  lays 
out  the  fact  that  there  is  just  simply 
no  backlog,  unless  the  gentleman 
wants  to  count  McGuire's  containment 
problem  and  Diablo's  safety  problem 
and  Shoreham's  emergency  planning 
problem  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  not  a  proponent  of 
giving  the  interim  license.  I  just  feel  in 
the  perspective  of  where  we  are  with 
the  Senate,  this  is  probably  the  best 
we  can  hope  for  and,  therefore,  I 
would  support  the  committee  position. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Markey.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ertel.  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
confused.  Why  does  the  gentleman 
exempt  Three  Mile  Island,  unit  1? 
Why  should  the  people  at  TMI-1  be 
able  to  have  public  hearings  exhaust- 
ed and  the  people  who  are  at  Seabrook 
not  be  able  to  have  their  public  hear- 
ings right  exhausted;  what  is  the  dif- 
ference? Why  should  a  nuclear  power- 
plant  start  up  at  Seabrook,  but  not 
start  up  at  Three  Mile  Island?  Why  do 
we  get  the  exemption  for  TMI  and  not 
for  Seabrook? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time  to  respond  to  the  gentleman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  had  an  inci- 
dent at  Three  Mile  Island.  The  opera- 
tor there  has  already  been  proven  to  a 
major  degree,  that  they  could  not  op- 
erate the  utility  correctly.  It  seems  to 
me  that  now  those  people  ought  to  be 
assured  absolutely  of  the  plant  safety 
if  that  plant  is  ever  to  reopen.  Abso- 
lutely every  safety  precaution  and 
every  operating  provision  should  be  in 

place. 

Now,  I  understand  the  gentleman  s 
argument  with  Seabrook  is  a  good  one. 
We  are  making  a  distinction  here,  but 
I  think  the  distinction  is  based  on  his- 
tory and  the  history  of  Three  MUe 
Island  is  a  bad  one. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  The  history  of  Three 
Mile  Island  is  a  bad  one.  which  is  why 
we  ought  to  have  a  public  hearing 
process  for  these  discussions  to  be 
raised.  ,  ... 

Why  exempt  the  public  from  this 
process,  if  the  gentleman  himself 
stated  that  the  nuclear  regulators,  the 
operators,  the  contractors  are  suspect. 


and  this  is  a  nuclear  powerplant  at 
Seabrook  and  other  places  around  the 
country  which  have  been  under  con- 
struction t>efore  the  Three  Mile  inci- 
dent ever  occurred. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ertel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  would  not  in  my  own 
judgment  set  up  a  temporary  operat- 
ing provision  up  to  5  percent  power; 
however.  I  think  that  we  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  done 
something  different.  I  think  this  is  the 
best  we  can  hope  for.  That  is  why  it  is 
a  compromise.  I  am  not  wild  about  the 
compromise.  I  would  support  the  gen- 
tleman's position  normally  and  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman's  logic. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  think  if  the  gentle- 
man has  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions, he  ought  to  put  TMI  in  with 
those,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  reactors 
and  let  them  take  their  chances  with 
everyone  else,  because  that  is  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  to  the  rest  of  us. 
that  we  do  not  have  that  right.  If  the 
gentleman  wants  to  put  us  in  that  po- 
sition, the  gentleman  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  assume  the  same  risk  and  have 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  say 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
nuclear  powerplants.  I  am  making 
that  statement  about  TMI  and  I  make 
the  same  statement  about  the  others. 
Mr.  ERTEL.  Well,  if  I  may  reclaim 
my  time.  If  I  have  the  courage  of  my 
convictions,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  TMI-1  should  not  be  reli- 
censed  until  it  goes  through  every  pos- 
sible step.  I  am  saying  that. 

Second.  I  am  saying  to  the  gentle- 
man that  here  we  are  talking  about  a 
compromise  because  it  is  what  Is  real- 
istic. I  am  not  wild  about  the  compro- 
mise, but  that  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me 
when  I  look  at  what  the  Senate  has 
done.  Therefore,  I  support  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man makes  the  best  case  for  this 
amendment    that    he   could    possibly 

make. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gregg  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ertel  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ERTEL.  I  would  be  happy  to 

yield. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  would  just  like  to 
advise  the  gentleman  that  at  the  testi- 
mony which  was  taken  at  the  hearings 
which  have  been  talked  about  earlier 
before  the  subcommittee  on  govern- 
ment operations,  Mr.  Hendrie  said: 

If  we  find  down  the  line  that  one  or  an- 
other or  several  of  the  plants  that  we  now 


don't  show  any  estimated  delay  for  go  over 
Into  a  delay  column. 

1  think  that's  one  of  the  reasons  that  I 
think  an  interim  licensing  authority  which 
would  extend  through  essentially  the  end  of 
1983  would  be  very  useful  and  is  probably 
the  only  way  to  get  us  completely  through 
this  peak  period  with  minimum  damage  to 
the  consumer. 

So  I  think  the  testimony  Is  there 
supporting  the  need  for  this  interim  li- 
censing. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire,  I  hope,  would 
agree  that  that  is  not  the  NRC's  posi- 
tion today.  Mr.  Hendrie  is  gone  and 
that  Is  not  the  NRC  position  today. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Well,  I  would  suspect 
that  the  NRC  was  adequately  repre- 
sented at  that  hearing  and  that  that 
was  a  well  presented  position.  I  believe 
that  that  probably  is  a  consistent  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  would  yield  further, 
the  fact  Is  the  October  30  document 
says  that  is  not  their  position. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Well,  the  Individual 
writing  the  document  was  not  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  No,  It  Is  the  Chair- 
man, the  new  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  other  Commissioner 
is  saying  that  there  Is  no  delay.  There 
is  nothing  but  zero  in  the  delay 
column.  They  were  legislating  over  a 
bogus  issue. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  saying  they  are  opposed  to  Interim 
licensing,  which  is  the  issue,  is  it  not?  I 
think  they  are  saying  they  still  sup- 
port   Interim    licensing    at    5-percent 

power.       

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Moffett). 
Mr.  MOFFETT.  What  they  are 
saying  is  that  they  are  not  standing  up 
to  the  pressure  from  industry  any 
better  than  we  are. 

The  fact  is  we  are  trying  to  deal  with 
facts  here.  The  facts  are  that  there 
are  no  delays  projected  here,  except 
the  delay  over  safety  at  these  plants. 
That  is  what  they  are  saying.  They 
are  backing  up  the  contention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and 
myself  on  this  amendment. 


D  1200 
Mr.  GREGG.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Issue  here  is  interllcensing,  and 
that  their  position  at  the  Commission, 
if  we  want  to  talk  about  facts,  is  basi- 
cally Interllcensing. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman;  from  Pennsylvania  has 
again  expiifed. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ertel 
was  allowei  \  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  might  point  out  that 
going  to  5  percent  power  in  some  way 
is  a  safety  type  of  operation.  At  least 
you  are  having  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine what  is  happening  with  the  re- 
actor. Although  I  am  not  wild  about 
that  kind  cf  interim  test  period,  still  it 
tends  to  lead  to  some  safety  aspects, 
and  to  ch((ck  out  the  safety  aspects 
without  going  to  full  power.  That  is 
another  argument  that  could  be 
thrown  inti  >  the  equation. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  sti  ike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendmen ,. 

Mr.  Chaii  man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Moffett-Markey  amendment  to 
delete  the  bipartisan  compromise  li- 
censing relorms  in  the  NRC  bill.  Ac- 
cording tc  the  bipartisan  Nuclear 
Safety  Oversight  Committee,  chaired 
by  Gov.  Bi  uce  Babbit  of  Arizona,  and 
appointed  )y  President  Carter,  nucle- 
ar licensin):  reform  is  needed  because 
we  believe  the  operating  license  hear- 
ing has  p-oliferated  into  a  process 
dominated  by  issues  not  related  to 
safety,  and  by  redundant  issues.  There 
is  general  a  greement  that  operating  li- 
cense hearings  have  become  protract- 
ed proceedings  in  which  non-safety-re- 
lated issues]  are  extensively  considered, 
and  in  whi<  h  many  issues  are  litigated 
that  shoul(  have  been  raised  and  de- 
cided at  thi '.  construction  permit  level. 

The  regulatory  reforms  in  this  bill 
provide  NliC  with  a  temporary  au- 
thority to  I  educe  its  backlog  of  licens- 
ing cases  o/er  the  next  2  years.  This 
backlog,  if  not  addressed,  could  delay 
as  many  as  11  plants  scheduled  to  be 
completed  in  1982  and  1983. 

However,  this  bill  explicitly  main- 
tains all  ej  isting  safety  and  environ- 
mental requirements,  and  NRC's  tem- 
porary autliority  would  expire  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1983.  In  addition,  if 
NRC  decides  a  temporary  license  is 
unnecessar: '.  it  is  not  required  to  issue 
the  license  Under  section  12  of  the 
bill  the  NRC  is  authorized  but  not  re- 
quired to  is  >ue  temporary  operating  li- 
censes to  c  elayed  plaints  only  where 
environmer  tal  and  safety  reviews  have 
been  completed,  such  as  the  staff 
siJety  evaluation  report,  the  environ- 
mental imp  let  statement,  the  advisory 
committee  on  reactor  safeguards 
report. 

The  temiK)rary  licensing  must  ini- 
tially limit  ( )peration  to  fuel  loading  at 
5-percent  power  levels.  It  may.  howev- 
er. authori2e  step-by-step  progressions 
to  a  highei  power  level  in  the  saime 
manner  that  it  can  issue  final  permits 
to  operate  i.  nuclear  plant.  The  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission  itself  hais 
requested  temporary  operating  licens- 


ing authority,  and  the  question  came 
up  a  few  months  ago  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. NRC  Chairman  Paladino,  on 
October  5  of  this  year  stated  that  in- 
terim licensing  authority  is  one  worth- 
while step  that  should  be  taken  as 
soon  ais  possible.  There  is  a  section 
providing  interim  licensing  authority 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  1982  NRC  authorization. 

The  underlying  concept  of  both  bills 
is  sound.  Since  the  regulatory  commis- 
sion has  requested  this  authority,  and 
because  a  hearing  must  be  conducted 
upon  request  and  be  called  at  least  10 
days  after  the  initial  granting  of  the 
temporary  permit,  undoubtedly  the 
hearing  would  be  held  long  before  the 
plants  have  commenced  generation  of 
power,  which  takes  about  90  days,  jind 
all  the  protections  that  are  needed 
would  be  available  to  the  public. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tlemam  from  California.  One  thing  is 
not  being  said  here,  and  that  is  that 
an  applicant  can  file  a  petition  only 
after  the  report  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  reactor  safeguards,  after  the 
staff's  final  safety  evaluation,  jind 
after  the  staff's  final  evaluation  has 
been  filed. 

Before  an  applicant  cam  file  for  an 
application,  all  of  those  three  things 
must  be  accomplished.  Then,  the  Com- 
mission cam  issue  the  temporary  li- 
cense only  if  it  determines  that,  first 
of  all.  all  requirements  of  law  other 
than  the  conduct  or  completion  of  the 
required  hearings  are  met;  aind  that 
the  issuaince  of  such  a  temporary  oper- 
ating license  provides  reaisonable  as- 
surance that  there  is  adequate  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  aind  safety 
amd  envirorunent. 

So,  aill  we  are  saying  here,  you  have 
got  to  comply  with  the  law.  The  only 
thing  that  cam  be  waived,  amd  just  for 
the  purpose  of  expediting  a  licensing 
amd  just  for  a  very  temporary  time, 
the  only  thing  that  cam  be  waived  is 
the  hearing  process.  So.  all  of  this 
entire  law  is  complied  with.  First  of 
adl.  all  those  reports  must  be  filed; 
second,  the  Commission  must  find 
that  it  is  safe  to  operate  such  a  plamt. 
Otherwise,  they  camnot. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemam  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Markey  amd 
by  unamimous  consent,  Mr.  Moorhead 
wais  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  The  gentleman  from 

California  mentioned  the  delays  in  the 

licensing  process.  Does  he  have  any 


list  of  powerplants  which  are  present- 
ly projected  to  have  been  delayed  by 
the  hearings  process,  by  public  partici- 
pation? Does  he  have  a  list? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  do  not  have  a 
list  with  me  here  in  front  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  I  have  seen  lists,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has.  I  am  certain. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  The  gentleman  has 
copies?  He  says  he  has  seen  lists,  but 
does  he  have  a  list  in  front  of  him? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  do  not  have  a 
list  in  front  of  me  right  here  at  this 
podiimi. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  will  give  the  gentle- 
man the  list.  The  list  is  the  list  pre- 
sented by  Chairman  Paladino  to 
Chairman  Bevill  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  South  Plant,  no 
months  delay.  Grand  Belt,  no  months 
delay;  Sumner,  no  months  delay. 
They  have  gone  back  amd 
reevaluated  all  these  nuclear  power- 
plamts  amd  found  that  the  greatest 
likelihood  for  the  total  number  of 
delays  for  the  100  nuclear  power- 
plamts.  for  the  30  that  are  supposed  to 
come  on  line  in  the  next  2  years,  is  0 
to  5  months— 0  to  5  months. 

We  are  going  to  sweep  away  the 
right  of  the  public  to  have  a  full,  com- 
plete public  participation  in  a  hearing 
process  because  of  a  contention  that— 
amd  the  evidence  may  not  even  be  sub- 
stamtiated— that  some  nuclear  power- 
plamts  may  be  delayed,  including  all 
the  powerplants  in  the  country,  for  a 
grand  total  of  1  to  5  months. 

I  want  to  know  which  powerplants 
beyond  that  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  because  the  basis,  the  founda- 
tion for  this  change  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  is  that  substamtial  delays 
have  resulted  from  allowing  the  public 
into  the  hearing  process.  You  have  a 
responsibility  of  bringing  to  us  the 
names  of  those  plamts,  the  number  of 
months  delay,  and  the  amount  of  the 
cost  to  the  public  that  will  be  incurred 
because  of  those  delays.  If  that  kind  of 
evidence  is  not  forthcoming,  then  I  am 
really  hard  pressed  to  understamd  why 
we  are  going  to  gut  this  public  partici- 
pation process  for  the  saike  of  stream- 
lining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemam  from  California  has  agaun 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moor- 
head was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. ) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  San  Onofre  has  had  some 
delays,  and  there  are  other  delays  that 
have  been  documented  by  the  Com- 
mission. Actually  every  U.S.  power- 
plamt  has  been  delayed  when  you  con- 
sider it  takes  twice  ais  long  to  license  a 
plant  in  the  United  States  as  com- 
pared to  Japan  or  Western  Europe.  It 
is  the  NRC  itself  that  has  asked  for 
this  legislation.  If  the  NRC  did  not  see 
a  problem,  why  would  they  push  for 
this  reform?  There  are  no  public  par- 
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ticipation  rights  that  are  being  taiken 
away  in  this  process.  It  may  be 
changed  at  the  outset  but  ultimately 
full  public  hearings  are  required.  In  no 
case  are  health  and  safety  consider- 
ations not  fully  considered.  Under  the 
bill,  temporary  operating  licenses  may 
not  be  issued  before  public  participa- 
tion on  the  EIS  is  completed.  In  addi- 
tion, public  hearings  are  held  on  the 
construction  permit  which  is  issued 
prior  to  the  final  operating  license. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  feel  like  Delia  Street 
walking  in  with  evidence  to  Perry 
Mason  during  the  last  minute  in  the 
trial.  What  I  have  in  my  hand  is  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  NRC. 
What  he  says  is  that  there  is  no  delay 
in  the  construction  of  the  nuclear 
powerplants  that  can  be  attributed  to 
the  public  hearing  process.  What  the 
gentleman  is  saying  is  that  the  public 
hearing  process  will  be  completed 
before  these  plamts  go  on  line.  That  is 
clearly  not  the  case  at  all.  In  fa^ct, 
these  hearings  will  not  and  do  not 
have  to  be  completed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemam  from  California  has  aigain 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moffett  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moorhead 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  hais  mentioned  San  Onofre. 
I  think,  although  it  may  be  unpleas- 
ant, what  the  gentlemam  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  I  are  trying  to  do  is  to  see 
if  we  cannot  get  down  to  specifics 
here.  San  Onofre,  the  gentlemam  is 
correct  if  he  is  saying  that  San  Onofre 
has  had  a  record  of  timetable  slippage. 
It  was  granted  a  construction  permit 
by  the  NRC  for  unit  2  in  October  1973. 
Southern  California  Edison  and  Its 
partners  predicted  a  fuel  load  under 
date  of  February  1979.  That  date  was 
first  revised  barely  a  year  later  by  6 
months  to  permit  the  utility  to  obtain 
a  permit  by  the  California  Coastal 
Commission.  A  month  later  amother  4 
month  slip  was  amnounced  with  no 
reason  provided  to  NRC.  In  1975.  labor 
difficulties  were  announced  as  the 
reason  for  the  additional  slippage  of  2 
months.  There  were  two  more  revi- 
sions in  1980.  one  in  1981.  totaling  a 
28-month  slippage  for  unit  2. 

Now,  San  Onofre  hais  seismic  prob- 
lems amd  it  has  emergency  planning 
problems  that  are  not  yet  resolved, 
and  in  the  document  the  gentleman 
from  Masawihusetts  was  referring  to,  I 
would  say  to  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia, the  October  30  document  from 
the  NRC,  they  say  3  months  delay  cur- 
rently for  San  Onofre,  and  then  they 
say  the  expected  completion  date  wais 
October  1981. 


It  hais  not  been  completed,  so  there- 
fore even  the  3  months  hais  been 
shortened.  So,  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  delay  from  the  time  of 
expected  completion  until  the  time 
the  license  is  obtained.  It  is  not  even 
going  to  amount  to  3  months.  It  is  a 
neglible  amiount.  What  are  we  talking 
about  here?  We  are  talking  about  a 
remedy  without  a  reason,  it  seems  to 
me.  What  aire  we  legislating  about? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  knows  ais  well  as  I  do, 
the  main  problem  has  been  govern- 
ment screwing  up  everything,  amd  the 
reaison  there  is  so  much  stailling  is  be- 
cause of  all  the  lovely  groups  that  you 
support  that  run  au-ound  with  signs 
amd  stop  everything.  They  do  not  wamt 
amy  nuclear  plants,  and  they  have  put 
this  thing  in  a  stall  in  San  Onofre  like 
you  have  never  seen.  They  could  not 
have  built  this  Congress  the  way  they 
do  it. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  amd  I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of 
the  amiendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  WiU  the  gentle- 
mam yield  briefly?  I  would  like  to  reply 
to  the  gentlemam  from  Cailifomia  (Mr. 

RoUSSELOT). 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  very  briefly. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  wonder  if  the  gentlemam  is  aware 
that  General  Public  Utilities  is  suing 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
for  granting  a  license  too  speedily  amd 
therefore  contributing  to  the  accident 
at  Three  Mile  Islamd.  We  certainly  do 
not  want  to  do  away  with 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  If  I  could  reclaim 
my  time,  those  aire  facts,  amd  it  is  ailso 
a  fact,  I  would  say  to  the  gentlemam 
from  California,  that  they  build  them 
faster  in  Leningraid,  they  build  them 
faister  in  Moscow,  they  build  them 
faster  in  I»rague.  That  is  the  faict,  so 
the  gentleman  cam  attack  democracy 
all  he  wants,  but  the  fau;t  is  the  record 
shows,  I  say  to  my  friends— the  record 
shows  that  this  whole  issue  is  being 
overblown. 

We  are  talking  about  operating  li- 
censes here,  operating  licenses,  not 
construction  delays,  but  operating  li- 
censes. The  delay  from  the  time— I 
think  the  gentlemam  knows  this— that 
the  plant  is  expected  to  be  completed, 
amd  what  is  the  additional  delay  from 
that  point  until  the  license  is  gramted, 
we  aire  saying  it  is  a  negligible  aimoimt. 
If  you  wamt  to  use  these  groups  ais 
scapegoats  for  it,  go  right  ahead,  you 
have  lots  of  compamy,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  But,  if  you  sit  in  the 
hearing  room  and  listen  to  the  testi- 
mony of  even  the  most  fervent  nuclear 
power  aw;tivist,  it  does  not  turn  out  to 
be  the  caise. 


Whoever  would  like  to  do  some  reaul- 
ing  into  the  facts  might  want  to  read 
the  report  of  the  subcommittee  that  I 
am  privileged  to  chair.  Some  of  the 
members  are  here,  and  we  have  had 
disagreements  on  this  issue,  but  the 
faict  of  the  matter  is.  the  conclusions 
are  pretty  obvious. 

D  1215 

The  conclusions  say  basically  what 
the  gentleman  from  Maissaichusetts 
(Mr.  Markey)  and  I  have  been  trying 
to  say  here  today,  that  we  found  sig- 
nificant safety  questions  remain  out- 
standing at  a  number  of  supposedly 
delayed  plants.  As  detailed  in  our 
report,  there  au-e  significamt  construc- 
tion deficiencies  at  the  Zimmer  plant 
that  are  just  now  being  verified  by  the 
NRC  and  at  the  Diablo  plamt  that  is 
being  held  up.  And  then  we  talk  about 
aill  those  terrible  opponents  of  the 
Diablo  Canyon  plant. 

Now  what  happens?  We  find  out 
now  that  the  seismic  supports  were 
put  in  backward.  We  find  out  that 
there  were  erroneous  calculations  on 
the  key  equipment  which  cast  doubt 
on  their  eairthquaike  resistance  proper- 
ties. We  found  out  that  this  plamt  is 
not  ready  to  go  amd  has  not  been 
ready  to  go. 

Is  there  is  any  Member  here  who 
cam  tell  us  that  any  of  these  things  aire 
made  up  by  the  intervenors  or  by  any- 
body aigainst  Diablo,  if  amy  of  these 
things  have  been  made  up,  we  would 
love  to  know  about  it. 

But  the  faict  of  the  matter  is  that 
these  plants  have  problems  of  their 
own.  At  the  Shoreham  plamt  on  Long 
Islamd,  the  equipment  amd  evawiuation 
problems  are  not  yet  resolved.  At  the 
McGuire  plant  that  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolinai, 
mentioned,  there  au-e  tremendous 
problems  in  terms  of  the  containment 
ability,  amd  at  Three  Mile  Island, 
there  are  like  problems. 

Mr.  Chaiirman.  I  feel  that  this  is 
most  disappointing.  I  love  this  House 
ais  much  as  anybody,  but  I  think  that 
we  are  doing  ourselves  a  disservice 
when  we  legislate;  No.  1,  because  some 
jurisdictional  problems  have  arisen;  or. 
No.  2,  because  this  is  the  least  bad  bill; 
or.  No.  3,  because  the  industry  tells  us 
they  camnot  get  amything  built.  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  do  that.  We  are 
better  than  that.  We  want  to  do  this 
on  the  basis  of  a  scholarly,  delibera- 
tive amadysis,  amd  if  we  maike  that  kind 
of  an  analysis.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  he  and  I  cam  sit 
down  and  I  think  we  can  come  to  the 
samie  conclusion  on  the  faicts.  I  think 
we  wamt  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlemam  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  when  we  complete  this  au-- 
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gument,  one  major  issue  will  come  to 
us,  and  that  is.  on  the  problems  that 
the  nucleir  plants  have  had,  nine- 
tenths  of  I  heir  problems  have  been  po- 
Utical. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this 
country  who  are  opposed  to  nuclear 
energy,  ard  since  these  hearings  have 
taken  plac  °  and  we  have  had  all  of  the 
rights  of  1  he  public  fulfilled  to  come 
forward,  t  lere  have  been  all  kinds  of 
statementi  made  against  the  plants, 
complainiitg  about  safety  when  all  of 
the  safety]  provisions  have  been  built 
in.  I 

And  the  I  hearings  were  there.  There 
have  l)een|  findings  that  there  are  no 
problems  present  there  today,  and  we 
ers  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
sion  telling  this  Congress 
I'ould  be  well  served  by 
method  of  having  a  5-per- 
tion  available  to  them  with 
a  tempora|-y  license,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  majny  of  the  problems  we  want 
to  see  solvfed  would  be  solved  by  that 
5-percent  Uuildup,  because  maybe  they 
will  find  things  that  are  wrong.  If  they 
do,  they  siould  be  corrected,  but  we 
should  go  forward  with  something 
positive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
MoFTETT)  lias  expired. 

(By  unahimous  consent,  Mr.  Mof- 
FETT  was  avowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional mini  ites. ) 

Mr.  MOIFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate \»hat  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moorhead)  is  saying, 
but  again  i  he  gentleman  is  just  as  in- 
terested in  dealing  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  as  I  a  n. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  NRC  might 
be  for  intei  im  licensing,  but  they  have 
made  no  factual  demonstrations  that 
tell  us  tha;  the  role  of  intervenors  is 
the  main  r(  ason  for  the  delays. 

Let  us  look  at  the  problems.  Wheth- 
er it  is  the  seismic  issue,  the  hydrogen 
bum  prob  em  at  McGuire,  the  con- 
struction problems,  equipment  inad- 
equacy, or  ^mergency  planning,  this  is 
an  industrj^  in  trouble. 

When  ari!  we  going  to  face  it?  It  is 
not  going  to  be  addressed  by  our 
caving  in  ei  ery  time  they  cry  "wolf." 

I  say  to  t  ne  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia that  I  c  o  not  think  this  is  going  to 
amount  to  ;he  end  of  the  world,  either 
figurativelj  or  literally,  but  I  am 
trying  to  ret  us  to  just  focus  for  a 
moment  on  the  integrity  of  the  legisla- 
tive proces! ,  and  yet,  in  terms  of  what 
is  on  the  (able,  we  are  legislating  in 
direct  cont:  adiction  to  the  facts.  This 
is  an  indusi  ry  that  is  well  represented 
in  all  our  d  stricts,  an  industry  which  I 
feel  means  well  and  feels  like  it  is  to- 
tally wrapped  up  in  redtape,  but  there 
are  problen  is  that  are  far  greater  than 
whatever  tl  le  redtape  might  be. 

Mr.  MAT  KEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlen  an  yield? 


Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wUl 
just  say  this,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mo»tett) 
agrees  with  me:  We  would  be  more 
than  willing  to  withdraw  this  amend- 
ment right  now  if  anyone  can  stand  up 
and  give  us  evidence  of  any  substantial 
delay  in  any  of  the  nuclear  power- 
plants  in  this  country  due  to  the  li- 
censing process  that  involves  the 
public.  If  anyone  can  present  that  evi- 
dence to  me,  we  will  withdraw  the 
smiendment,  because  what  we  are  stat- 
ing right  now  is,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  said,  that  the  facts 
given  to  us  by  the  industry  were  erro- 
neous and  were  exaggerations,  and 
they  have  turned  out  to  be  completely 
nonfactual.  The  facts  that  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission's  chairman  on  October  30 
gives  evidence  of  that  to  us.  I  stand 
here  waiting  to  hear  testimony  on 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
MorrETT)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Udall,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moffett  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mof- 
fett) has  done  a  great  job  in  the  sub- 
committee, and  as  we  get  these  re- 
quests for  licensing  plants,  the  facts 
have  been  pulled  together  in  this 
report  and  they  are  very  helpful. 

I  am  no  fan  of  nuclear  power,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  I  have  teeth  marks 
in  my  posterior  trying  to  get  citizen 
participation,  intervenor  funding,  and 
aU  the  rest. 

I  disagree  with  the  gentleman's 
premise.  The  gentleman's  premise  is 
that  unless  somebody  can  stand  up 
here  today  and  say  that  plant  X,  plant 
Y,  or  plant  Z,  at  the  following  ZIP 
code  and  address,  have  had  x  delays  in 
so  many  months  due  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  we  do  not  need  an  amendment. 
There  is  a  lot  of  psychology  in  the 
country  sustaining  itself  in  getting 
along,  and  there  is  a  feeling,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  John 
RoussELOT,  expressed  earlier— and  I 
do  not  agree  much  with  the  gentle- 
man—that we  will  be  strangled  in  red- 
tape,  and  that  we  take  13  years  while 
the  Soviets  and  the  Japanese  are 
doing  it  in  5  years.  So  why  do  we  screw 
up  this  whole  licensing  process? 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  bow 
to  these  people  and  say,  all  right,  if 
there  is  need  for  some  kind  of  interim 
operating  procedures,  all  right— and 
apparently  we  do  not  need  it  now, 
from  what  the  gentleman  was  saying. 
But  to  have  this  as  a  need  for  some 


standdown  machinery,  we  have  to 
meet  these  suggestions  that  we  are 
trying  to  delay  and  the  industry  is 
going  to  be  strangled  without  giving  a 
chance  to  the  indiistry,  and  that  the 
nuclear  industry  stockholders  and  cus- 
tomers are  going  to  be  hurt. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  against  this 
amendment  which  deletes  this  tempo- 
rary system.  It  is  surrounded  by  safe- 
guards, and  they  have  to  go  through  a 
two-part  process  and  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand that.  The  gentleman  has 
done  a  good  job  of  trying  to  put  a  com- 
promise together  here.  But  the  com- 
mittee chairman  just  said  it.  We  are 
legislating  based  upon  a  feeling,  a  feel- 
ing that  is  expressed  to  us  around  the 
country.  It  is  not  legislating  on  the 
facts. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  respond  to  this 
issue  of  what  are  the  specifics.  In  June 
there  were  specifics.  The  Commission 
came  to  us  and  said  this: 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Three  Mile  Island 
accident  in  March  of  1979,  the  Commission 
diverted  a  significant  portion  of  Its  re- 
sources to  Identifying  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  that  accident  and  to  determin- 
ing what  requirement  should  be  imposed  on 
existing  and  new  facilities  to  assure  their 
safe  operation.  •  •  • 

The  result  has  been  a  significant  enhance- 
ment of  reactor  safety,  albeit  at  the  cost  of 
some  delays  in  the  processing  of  operating 
license  applications. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Moffett)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gregg,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moffett  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there 
have  been  some  delays  in  licensing 
processing,  and  in  June  we  had  a  list 
of  facilities  which  they  perceived  to  be 
delayed.  Today  they  do  not  conceive 
that  possibly  they  are  going  to  have 
delays,  but  maybe  when  we  hold  hear- 
ings in  March,  they  wili  have  delays. 
All  this  does  is  give  us  standby  proce- 
dures to  proceed. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Yes,  that  is  all  we 
are  doing.  That  is  what  we  keep 
saying,  and  all  we  are  doing  is  setting 
a  dangerous  precedent  with  regard  to 
licensing.  And  all  we  are  doing,  by  the 
way,  is  putting  more  of  a  focus  on 
speeding  up  licensing  when  the  rou- 
tine inspections  are  not  even  being 
done. 

Do  we  want  to  go  back  to  our  con- 
stituents and  say  that  60  percent  of 
the  routine  inspections  are  not  even 
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being  done  in  nuclear  powerplants  in 
our  backyards?  Yet  we  are  going  to 
rush  up  and  license  even  more  plants. 

That  makes  absolutely  no  sense.  It 
makes  no  sense  at  all. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say,  yes,  there  is  a  feel- 
ing; there  is  a  feeling  that  there  is  too 
much  redtape.  There  is  no  evidence  at 
all  that  that  redtape  is  attributable  to 
anything  that  has  been  raised  by 
public  interest  groups  in  a  way  that  is 
harassing  or  dilatory  or  meant  to 
delay. 

The  only  evidence  presented  is  that 
the  delay  is  attributed  to  poor  con- 
struction design,  to  blueprints  which 
have  been  erroneously  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  powerplants,  and  to  safety 
questions  directly  relate  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  people  who  live  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  it  as  well,  and 
this  is  what  the  Kemeny  Commission 
and  the  Rogovin  Commission  spoke  to, 
and  it  is  a  question  addressed  by  Com- 
missioner Gilinsky  of  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission.  This  is  what  he 
says. 

He  says  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  put 
too  much  pressure  on  this  agency  to 
crank  out  licenses.  The  people  here 
are  human,  they  respond  to  such  pres- 
sures. The  fact  is  that  as  a  result  pri- 
orities shift,  in  some  indefinable  way, 
there  is  less  attention  given  to  certain 
safety  matters. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  again 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Markey,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moffett  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
continue,  in  some  indefinable  way 
there  is  less  attention  given  to  certain 
safety  matters  that  perhaps  ought  to 
be  given  more  attention. 

I  think  it  is  a  terrible  mistake  for 
the  nuclear  industry  to  put  too  much 
pressure  on  this  agency  to  grant  li- 
censes quickly.  That  is  the  feeling  cre- 
ated in  this  agency,  that  there  is  a 
pressure  to  grant  licenses. 

It  is  also  important  for  us  to  remem- 
ber that  the  accidents  that  have  oc- 
curred, the  real  serious  accidents  that 
have  occurred,  have  occurred  in  the 
very  early  months  of  operation  of  the 
nuclear  powerplant.  That  was  true  at 
Three  Mile  Island.  At  Browns  Ferry 
and  at  Fermi  they  were  in  the  very 
early  months  of  the  operation.  We 
should  not  allow  the  licensing  of  these 
plants  until  all  safety  questions  have 
been  resolved  because  the  greatest 
damage  to  people  has  been  in  the  ear- 
liest months  of  the  operation. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Moffett)  has  again  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mof- 
fett was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
member as  a  25-  or  26-year-old,  11 
years  ago,  watching  this  body  from  a 
distance  on  something  called  the  Viet- 
nam war.  I  know  that  we  do  not  want 
to  debate  the  Vietnam  war  all  over 
again.  But  one  of  the  impressions  I 
had  as  a  layman,  as  a  citizen,  was  that 
the  American  public  was  making  a  de- 
cision on  something,  and  that  this 
body  for  one  reason  or  another,  just 
could  not  bring  itself  to  face  reality.  I 
felt  that  this  was  going  to  be  the  last 
group  of  people  to  come  into  touch 
with  reality,  that  the  war  was  wrong. 

Now  I  have  had  the  feeling  that  we 
are  doing  exactly  the  same  thing  on 
nuclear  power.  From  the  State  of 
Washington  the  returns  are  in.  From 
Austin,  Tex.,  the  returns  are  in  just  in 
the  last  week.  I  have  not  analyzed 
them,  but  I  think  I  have  an  idea  of 
what  the  election  results  are  saying.  I 
think  that  what  they  are  saying  is: 
"Will  you  folks  stop  trying  to  prop  up 
and  bail  out  an  industry  that  is  in 
deep  trouble?  If  that  industry  can 
make  its  own  way,  that  is  fine,  but 
what  are  you  trying  to  do  here?  How 
easy  are  you  trying  to  make  it,  and 
how  many  of  the  real  substantive 
problems  that  they  have  with  regard 
to  safety,  the  lack  of  capital,  and  their 
very  understandable  shortage  of  ex- 
pertise, are  you  going  to  try  to  sweep 
imder  the  rug  with  nifty  little  proce- 
dural arrangements  like  this?" 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  by  the  gentlemen 
from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
to  strike  the  new  authority  for  interim 
operating  licenses  at  new  reactors,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
full  compromise  substitute  (H.R. 
4255). 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  for  in- 
serting provisions  to  allow  some  relief 
from  the  licensing  delays  that  have 
been  occurring  under  the  NRC.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  evidence  is  undeniable 
that  several  nuclear  powerplants  will 
soon  complete  construction  and  could 
be  operating,  except  for  the  fact  that 
the  NRC  is  not  scheduled  to  issue  an 
operating  license.  Because  of  this  pro- 
jected NRC  delay,  more  expensive  re- 
placement power  will  have  to  be  pur- 
chased in  lieu  of  the  less  expensive  nu- 
clear power.  The  utility  industry  cal- 
culates $1.2  biUion  in  incremental  re- 
placement power  will  be  required  if  a 
total  of  10  plants  over  the  next  2  years 
receive  operating  licenses  substantially 
after  they  complete  construction,  as  is 
now  projected.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 


support  the  compromise  substitute  in 
order  to  give  relief  to  the  electric  rate- 
payers who  have  already  been  hit  very 
hard  in  the  past  few  years. 

These  reforms  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  cutting  out  some  of  this  urmec- 
essary  delay.  The  NRC  would  be  au- 
thorized, but  not  required,  to  issue 
temporary  operating  licenses  to  de- 
layed plants,  only  where  environmen- 
tal and  safety  reviews  have  been  com- 
pleted, such  as  the  staff  safety  evalua- 
tion report,  environmental  impact 
statement,  and  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Reactor  Safeguards  report.  The 
temporary  operating  license  would  be 
issued  in  advance  of  the  final  operat- 
ing license  hearing,  but  not  prior  to 
completion  of  public  participation  on 
the  environmental  impact  statement. 
The  temporary  operating  license  must 
initially  limit  operation  to  fuel  loading 
or  5  percent  power  levels. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  these  li- 
censing reforms  provide  the  first  step 
toward  regulatory  relief  for  utilities, 
and  avoid  uiuiecessary  and  substantial 
payments  for  replacement  power, 
thereby  relieving  the  Nation's  over- 
burdened electric  ratepayers. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  supporting 
this  bill  in  the  first  year  that  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  has 
received  substantial  jurisdiction  over 
the  NRC  authorization  bill. 

The  sequential  referral  to  the  Sci- 
ence Committee  was  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  authorizations  for  the 
development  of  nuclear  powerplant 
safety  systems.  Although  the  primary 
jurisdiction  for  nuclear  regulatory  re- 
search lies  in  the  Interior  Committee, 
the  Science  and  Technology  Conunit- 
tee  has  secondary  jurisdiction  over  the 
NRC  research  program  because  of  its 
generic  jurisdictional  grant  over  "all 
energy  research,  development  and 
demonstration  •  •  •  ". 

The  committee  believes  that  the 
NRC  research  program  should  be 
properly  coordinated  with  other,  simi- 
lar Government  research  efforts,  and 
that  this  is  best  accomplished  in  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee. 
For  example,  we  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  research  and  development 
program  that  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  has  instituted  on  im- 
proved reactor  safety.  This  program 
parallels  the  activities  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  which  are 
authorized  by  the  Science  Committee. 

The  compromise  bill  provides  for 
$227.3  million  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$247.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1983  for 
nuclear  regulatory  research.  The  Jan- 
uary 1981  request  from  the  NRC  to 
the  Congress  provided  for  $231.9  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982  for  nuclear  reg- 
ulatory research.  Therefore,  this  bill 
provides  $4.6  million  less  than  the  re- 
quest. 

One  oversight  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  that  does  appear  in  the  compro- 
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the  reprograming  provisions 
of  the  bill  Under  these  provisions,  re- 
programirg  of  funds  in  excess  of  $0.5 
million  coi  ild  be  accomplished  by  noti- 
fication to  the  Interior  Committee  and 
Elnergy  Ccmmittee  of  the  House,  and 
the  Enviranment  and  Public  Works 
Committef  of  the  Senate,  and  waiting 
a  period  a|f  30  days.  The  Science  and 
Technologb'  Committee  should  be  in- 
cluded in  jthis  notification  and  repro- 
graming  process. 

In  closing  let  me  reiterate  my  sup- 
port for  this  compromise.  I  believe 
that  it  is  time  to  look  more  realistical- 
ly at  the  lipensing  process  and  this  leg- 
islation do^s  just  that. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  stfike  the  requisite  number  of 
"/ords. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amend  ment  on  several  grounds. 

I  am  philosophically  opposed  to  any 
legislative  activities  that  exacerbate 
the  public's  mistrust  of  the  Federal 
role  in  nuclear  oversight.  Too  often,  I 
believe,  th;  public  has  been  misled  on 
nuclear  health  and  safety  issues  be- 
cause of  inaccurate  information, 
biased  myt  hs,  and  industry's  penchant 
for  secrecy.  The  specter  of  Three  Mile 
Island,  and  the  recent  revelations  of 
possible  de  sign  flaws  at  Diablo  Canyon 
indicate  tliat  this  is  not  the  time  to 
discourage  public  participation.  Only 
by  providing  upfront  hearing  proce- 
dures can  yve  gain  the  necessary  level 
of  public  acceptance  and  confidence  in 
the  nuclear  industry. 

The  hearing  process  provides  the 
only  real  (ipportunity  for  intervenors 
and  concer  ned  citizens  to  get  involved. 
The  recorl  has  shown  conclusively 
that  the  role  of  intervenors  has  been 
importamt  in  raising,  analyzing,  and 
resolving  v  tal  safety  questions. 

Purthem  tore,  each  nuclear  reactor  is 
site  specif i:.  That  is,  its  environment 
is  determined  by  the  population  and 
ecology  paticular  to  its  surroundings. 
Therefore,  each  new  site  potentially 
raises  new  questions  which  can  be  val- 
uable in  et'aluating  existing  reactors 
and  those  in  the  plarming  stage.  No 
two  sites  are  identical.  Only  through 
public  hearings  can  questions  particu- 
lar to  a  rea  :tor  be  answered. 

More  anc  more,  the  role  of  manage- 
ment is  qu  ;stioned  with  regard  to  nu- 
clear safety.  This  amendment,  in  a 
sense,  prov  des  a  management  audit.  It 
provides  a  one-on-one  questioning 
period  concerning  the  management's 
experience  intentions,  and  responsive 
capability  :  or  operating  nuclear  facili- 
ties. This  s  the  type  of  dialog  that 
provides  cdnfidence  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  i  tssures  State  and  local  offi- 
cials of  tlie  capabilities  of  nuclear 
plant  opera  tors. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  also  support  the  amend- 
ment. 


Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleagues,  Messrs.  Dingell,  Broy- 
Hiu.,  Udall,  Lujan,  Ottinger,  and 
MooRHEAD.  for  exercising  the  leader- 
ship in  reaching  agreement  to  bring 
this  important  legislation  to  the  floor. 
I  also  commend  Mr.  Bevill  for  his 
subcommittee's  thorough  investiga- 
tions of  the  regulatory  abuse  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  The 
package  of  reforms  in  this  legislation 
is  good  but  it  is  only  temporary  medi- 
cation aimed  at  the  symptoms  of  the 
underlying  disease. 

Nuclear  licensing  reform  is  long 
overdue.  The  existing  nuclear  regula- 
tory process  needlessly  costs  utility 
customers  and  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars  in  increased  utility  bills,  lower 
productivity,  and  inflation.  With  the 
present  backlog  of  licensing  applica- 
tions, the  system  now  threatens  to  un- 
necessarily add  billions  of  dollars  in 
clearly  identifiable  costs  to  the  licens- 
ing process. 

The  most  obvious  problem,  which  is 
adequately  addressed  by  this  bill,  is 
that  the  NRC  simply  cannot  license 
the  nearly  finished  powerplants  in 
time  so  they  can  begin  operation  when 
they  are  ready  to  go  on  line. 

As  was  stated,  this  involves  11  pow- 
erplants which  will  sit  idle  a  collective 
total  of  about  63  months.  Since  each 
day  of  delay  can  commonly  cost  a  util- 
ity a  million  dollars,  the  total  impact 
on  our  society  is  an  extra  cost  to  con- 
sumers of  about  $2  billion.  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL  also  mentions  the  possibility  of  57 
other  plants  being  delayed  because  of 
the  backlog  of  cases.  These  obvious 
added  and  unnecessary  costs  are 
reason  alone  for  the  very  modest 
changes  recommended  here.  They  are, 
however,  symptomatic  of  an  underly- 
ing problem  of  far  greater  proportions, 
which  as  I  stated,  needlessly  raises 
utility  costs  to  our  constituents,  de- 
creases productivity,  and  stimulates 
inflation.  The  problem  of  which  I 
speak  involves  the  regulatory  proce- 
dures used  to  reach  a  decision  on  an 
application.  These  procedures  include 
the  laws  and  regulations  attempting  to 
stimulate  public  involvement  in  the 
regulatory  system.  Although  public  in- 
volvement is  a  laudable  goal,  the  im- 
plementation of  the  methods  to  reach 
this  goal  are  invariably  complicated, 
very  time  consuming,  and  neither  en- 
hance safety  nor  promote  public  in- 
volvement. 

Simply  stated,  the  problem  is  this:  A 
utility  will  schedule  the  construction 
of  its  powerplant,  and  the  correspond- 
ing cash  outlays,  based  on  the  longest 
duration  of  two  activities— the  mini- 
mum time  needed  to  build  the  facility 
or  the  minimum  time  needed  to  li- 
cense the  facility.  The  minimum  time 
needed  to  build  the  facility  is  around  6 


years.  This  corresponds  to  a  minimum 
licensing  time  up  to  15  years.  That  is 
2V4  times  the  construction  period. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  long  li- 
censing process  is  that  public  hearings 
must  be  held  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a 
construction  permit,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  person,  must  be  held 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  an  operating 
license.  This  was  not  a  problem  before 
there  were  organized  groups  dedicated 
to  the  destruction  of  our  nuclear 
power  option.  These  groups  now  rou- 
tinely intervene  in  licensing  proceed- 
ings, intent  on  delaying  and  raising 
costs  as  high  as  possible.  This  abuse  of 
our  system  has  been  exacerbated  by 
the  longstanding  NRC  requirement, 
which  is  not  mandated  by  law,  that 
the  hearings  be  adjudicatory-type 
hearings.  These  contributing  require- 
ments, set  up  early  in  our  system, 
offer  an  obviously  desirable  circum- 
stance for  those  in  our  society  commit- 
ted to  stop  or  slow  down  the  nuclear 
power  option  for  producing  electricity. 
It  has  been  described  by  some  as  the 
attorneys  welfare  system. 

The  value  of  this  licensing  process 
could  be  assessed  against  the  extreme 
costs  to  the  utility  customers  if  the 
safety  of  just  one  plant  were  improved 
by  these  methods.  This  is  not  the  case, 
however,  as  attested  to  by  the  NRC's 
Director  of  Nuclear  Reactor  Regula- 
tion. He  told  the  Commission  as  late 
as  February  16  of  this  year  that  in 
looking  at  the  last  10  years  of  deci- 
sions on  operating  licenses  that: 

I  think  without  exception  they  tended  to 
be  changes  that  required  additional  surveil- 
lance as  opposed  to  changes  in  the  design  of 
the  plant.  In  other  words,  they  tended  to  be 
conditions  for  additional  monitoring,  sorts 
of  things  which  we  would  not  be  prohibited 
from  doing  if  a  plant  had  been  in  low  power 
at  some  time  of  operation. 

The  requirement  for  a  public  hear- 
ing prior  to  the  issuance  of  an  interim 
license  seems,  therefore,  to  be  totally 
devoid  of  commonsense,  proper  man- 
agement, and  basic  economics. 

Part  of  the  solution  to  reducing 
these  clandestine  costs  of  Goverimient 
regulation  is  to  allow  interim  licenses 
to  be  Issued,  if  necessary,  on  the  Com- 
mission's decision  that  the  public 
health  and  safety  is  protected.  Public 
hearings  and  nonsafety  related  issues 
should  be  held  and  considered  before- 
hand if  possible,  but  should  not  delay 
the  issuance  of  the  license.  Additional- 
ly, the  public  hearing  process  should 
be  made  simpler  so  that  the  individual 
concerned  citizen  can  readily  partici- 
pate, not  simply  the  so-called  profes- 
sional intevenor  groups.  Legislative- 
type  hearings  should  be  the  rule  and 
adjudicatory-type  hearing  should  be 
held  sparingly  and  only  when  substan- 
tial issues  can  be  best  addressed 
through  this  type  of  hearing. 

Much  has  been  said  about  whether 
or  not  the  licensing  process  causes 
delays    in    the    operation    of    power- 
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plants.  I  think  that  the  latest  informa- 
tion that  we  have  had  access  to  from 
the  NRC  reflects  only  operating  li- 
cense delays  through  1982.  It  does  not 
address  the  potential  for  delay  in  later 
years,  or  the  delay  in  corstruction  per- 
mits. I  would,  therefore,  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  report  by  the  Utility  Data 
Institute  that  does  reflect  all  the  for- 
seeable  delays  through  1983.  I  have  a 
copy  of  that  report  and  will  make  it 
available  to  all  those  desiring  to  see  it. 
Clearly,  there  is  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  utility  industry  and  the 
NRC  about  the  scope  of  the  delays. 
Some  have  argued  here  today  that 
only  30  or  60  days  of  delay  is  involved. 
Although  I  tend  toward  giving  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  utilities.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  that,  the 
cost  to  the  ratepayers  is  $1  million  for 
every  day  that  we  delay  putting  one  of 
our  plants  online.  These  are  millions 
of  dollar  in  avoidable  costs,  and  that  is 
a  lot  of  money. 

D  1230 

I  think  we  are  also  looking  at  the 
real  heart  of  the  problem  in  talking 
about  licensing  reform.  Our  Nation's 
utilities  are  not  making  the  additional 
commitments  for  nuclear  plants  that 
we  will  need  to  support  growth  in  our 
economy.  Many  of  our  utilities  are 
mothballing  their  plans  for  nuclear  re- 
actor plants.  Why?  Because  utilities 
cannot  afford  to  tie  up  their  invest- 
ment capital  for  15  years.  This  is  the 
significance  of  what  we  are  talking 
about  today. 

The  licensing  time  should  be  no 
longer  than  the  construction  time.  We 
are  not  talking  about  health  and 
safety.  We  are  talking  about  delaying 
nuclear  powerplant  operation  until 
certain  public  hearings  are  held,  In 
perspective,  one  should  recognize  that 
about  50  percent  of  the  licenses  aire 
issued  without  these  hearings.  The  law 
only  requires  that  they  be  held  if 
someone  demands  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  supporting  the  interim  reforms 
called  for  in  this  bill  and  I  urge  that 
more  meaningful  and  permanent 
reform  be  considered  in  the  coming 
months. 

I  would  also  add  that  our  Energy  Re- 
search and  Production  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  intends  to  exercise  its  ju- 
risdiction over  the  research  portion  of 
the  NRC  budget  in  coming  fiscal 
years.  We  have  not  been  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  reports  that  we  have 
been  receiving  on  this  program.  In 
particular,  preliminary  staff  investiga- 
tions, confirmed  by  a  recent  Nuclear 
Safety  Oversight  Committee  report, 
have  found  that  the  NRC  is  not  using 
the  research  results  to  correct  overly 
conservative  technical  requirements 
but  is  using  them  only  to  make  more 
conservative  those  technical  require- 
ments found  to  be  insufficient.  This 
results  in  a  continual  upward  spiral  of 


technical  requirements.  Neither  the 
utility  nor  the  consumer  is  provided 
the  economic  benefits  of  this  signifi- 
cant Government  expenditure  when 
the  emphasis  is  away  from  rational 
regulations.  Additionally,  in  at  least 
one  known  case,  the  safety  of  the 
plants  may  be  compromised  by  this 
approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  "yes"  vote 
on  the  bipartisan  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Conmiission  bill,  and  a  "no"  vote  on 
the  Markey  amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  the  conmients  from  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
former  Chairman  Hendrie  with  re- 
spect to  this  amendment,  and  to  his 
assessment  as  to  any  delays  at  the 
Commission.  I  would  like  to  read  this 
paragraph  of  a  letter  that  he  wrote 
back  on  May  13. 

He  says: 

I  believe  that  this  amendment,  once  en- 
acted and  effective,  would  rapidly  clear  the 
current  logjam  in  bringing  plants  into  oper- 
ation when  ready. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is 
admitting  that  there  is  a  considerable 
backlog  in  the  licensing  procedure. 

He  also  goes  on  to  say,  and  I  will 
insert  this  in  the  Record  in  its  totality 
at  the  proper  time,  he  says: 

The  savings  to  electricity  consumers  in 
the  affected  service  areas  would  be  substan- 
tial. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Just  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  BROYHILL)  those  figures  in  May 
have  been  discredited.  Those  figures  in 
May  are  no  longer  valid.  We  now  have 
the  October  30  letter  from  Chairman 
Paladino  which  contradicts  those  sta- 
tistics upon  which  the  statements 
were  made  back  in  May. 

Those  are  no  longer  operative  facts 
that  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  this. 
They  have  expired  and  are  no  longer 
good  today. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  good 
debate  and  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
ready  to  vote  fairly  soon. 

Let  me  make  a  couple  of  points  if  I 
might.  I  am  no  fan  of  nuclear  power.  I 
believe  it  is  legal.  We  have  about  12 
percent  of  our  electricity  today  being 
provided  by  nuclear  powerplants. 

I  do  not  oppose  finishing  up  the  con- 
struction of  these  60  or  70  powerplants 
that  are  now  in  that  construction 
process.  But  I  personally  am  opposed 
to  going  much  beyond  this. 


I  think  we  got  into  nuclear  in  all 
good  faith,  but  I  do  not  want  to  go  any 
further  into  the  swamp.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  200  additional  plants  that  the 
Carter  administration  was  pushing  for 
before  the  turn  of  the  century.  As  I 
understand,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  for  cranking  up  the  process  and 
getting  ainother  couple  of  hundred 
plants  built. 

What  I  think  we  have  to  do  is  deal 
responsibly  with  the  situation  that 
faces  us  now.  As  I  said,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  has  done  a  good  job 
and  I  am  skeptical  of  all  of  these 
claims  that  we  have  strangled  the 
whole  procedure,  that  you  cannot  get 
things  done  in  this  country. 

I  am  committed  to  a  process  by 
which,  as  long  as  nuclear  power  is 
legal,  and  it  is,  that  the  nuclear  appli- 
cants are  entitled  to  have  their  day  in 
court,  they  are  entitled  to  have  their 
prompt  consideration  of  their  applica- 
tions; and  we  divide  this  country  when 
we  cannot  get  a  process  by  which  deci- 
sions can  he  made,  yes  or  no.  Are  you 
going  to  build  or  are  you  not  going  to 
build  it?  Is  it  safe  or  not  safe?  I  am 
going  to  be  skeptical  and  I  am  going  to 
wait  and  see  what  the  administration 
sends  us  in  terms  of  new  legislation  to 
speed  up  the  licensing  process. 

If  we  can  do  it  in  8  years  instead  of 
18,  if  one  piece  of  paper  will  do  the  job 
of  two,  if  we  can  have  one  envirorunen- 
tal  impact  study  instead  of  four,  we 
ought  to  be  able  and  we  ought  to  be 
willing  to  do  that.  That  is  why  I  have 
been  proud  and  pleased  to  work  with 
my  friends  on  the  minority,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ldjar), 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  BROYHILL),  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell).  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottikger), 
and  others  to  put  together  a  compro- 
mise so  that  we  could  get  this  thing  to 
the  floor  and  get  out  of  the  Rules 
Conmiittee.  and  at  least  have  in  the 
law  through  this  bill  a  procedure  that 
we  can  use. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  think  the  premise 
is  a  wrong  one,  that  you  do  not  need 
this  procedure  because  you  cannot  cite 
22  plants  that  are  now  stalled  because 
of  the  lack  of  interim  license.  I  think 
we  need  this  procedure.  I  think  it  is  a 
fair  procedure.  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  load  up  and  move  up  to  5-per- 
cent power  on  a  slow,  positive,  check- 
out basis,  even  though  some  hearing  is 
going  on  somewhere  about  the  need 
for  this  power  or  something  that  has 
no  relationship  to  health  or  safety.  If 
you  have  passed  all  of  the  safety  tests, 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  go  ahead  and 
do  this. 

We  put  a  coalition  together  and  it 
has  not  l>een  talked  about  much,  but  I 
am  going  to  put  some  of  these  letters 
in  the  Record  at  the  appropriate  time. 
The  substitute  bill  which  we  put  to- 
gether is  supported  not  only  by  Edison 
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Sierra  Club. 
Wash\ngtoii,  D.C..  October  19,  1981. 
K.  Udall. 
0ommittee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
Longworth    House    Office 
Washington,  D.C. 
Chairman  Udall:  The  House  of  Rep- 
is  scheduled   to  begin  debate 
.  4255.  the  revised  version  of 
Regulatory    Commission    Au- 
r  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983. 
^lub  takes  this  opportunity  to 
the  care  and  responsibility 
/ou  have  handled  this  impor- 


niade 


of  a  strenuous  and  concerted 

the  part  of  the  commercial  nu- 

and  various  major  utilities. 

focus  of  which   has  been  to 

of  nuclear  power  on  the  feder- 

process.  the  political  pressure 

to  "relieve"  the  regulatory 

Industry  has  become  Intense. 

in     various    committees 

4>urse  of  the  year  intended  to 

the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 

licehsing  and  hearing  process  have 

on  the  ability  of  the  Commis- 

its  mission  of  insuring  the 

nuc)ear  facilities. 

Club  continues  to  believe  that 
are  both  misguided  and  dam- 
integrity  of  the  regulatory 
p^icular,  proposals  made  earli- 
limit  the  abUity  of  the  public 
local  governments  to  mean- 


ingfully participate  in  the  licensing  process 
pose  serious  questions  regarding  the  degree 
to  which  industry  pressure  may  lead  to  the 
erosion  of  the  federal  government's  commit- 
ment to  the  public  safety  in  questions  of  nu- 
clear regulation. 

Nevertheless,  we  recognize  the  political  in- 
evitability that  some  form  of  licensing  re- 
striction will  be  attached  to  the  NRC  Au- 
thorization SIS  it  moves  through  Congress 
this  year.  In  this  context,  we  believe  that 
Sections  11  and  12  of  H.R.  4255  represent  a 
sut>stantial  improvement  on  the  similar  pro- 
visions which  were  contained  in  the  version 
of  the  Authorization  which  was  approved  by 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  as 
H.R.  2330.  earlier  this  year. 

Although  we  continue  to  question  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  interim  licensing  concept,  and 
the  reality  of  the  "delays"  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dressed, we  are  pleased  that  H.R.  4255 
treats  the  issue  responsibly  and  Includes  es- 
sential safeguards  missing  from  earlier  ver- 
sions of  the  proposal.  These  include  the  re- 
quirement that  NRC  grant  an  initial  tempo- 
rary license  at  lower  power  levels  (no  higher 
than  5  percent)  before  considering  the  need 
for  futher  interim  licensing  at  higher  power 
levels,  and  the  provisions  for  prior  public 
notice  to  affected  states.  Each  of  these  safe- 
guards, important  in  itself,  and  others  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  4255.  serve  to  move  this  legis- 
lation towards  a  more  responsible  and  care- 
ful resolution  of  the  political  issues  sur- 
rounding the  licensing  process. 
Sincerely. 

Brooks  B.  Yeager, 
Washington  Representative. 

Union  of  Concerned  Scientists, 
WashingtoTi,  D.C.  September  14,  1981. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Udall:  UCS  has  reviewed 
the  latest  version  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  (HR  4255).  and  particu- 
larly those  provisions  that  authorize  the 
NRC  to  grant  temporary  operating  licenses 
for  newly  constructed  nuclear  power  plants 
(section  12)  and  to  approve  amendments  to 
existing  operating  licenses  before  public 
hearings  are  held  on  such  amendments  (sec- 
tion 11). 

We  continue  to  t)elieve  that  such  provi- 
sions are  neither  necessary  nor  appropriate. 
They  respond  to  alleged  problems  in  the 
NRC's  licensing  and  regulatory  processes  by 
restricting  the  public's  access  to  and  partici- 
pation in  those  processes,  rather  than  by  di- 
recting NRC  to  improve  the  efficiency  with 
which  it  performs  its  statutory  responsibil- 
ities or  furnishing  to  NRC  the  additional  re- 
sources that  may  be  necessary  for  it  to 
review  properly  the  safety  issues  raised  in 
connection  with  such  power  plant  licenses 
and  license  amendments. 

Nevertheless,  given  the  reality  that  some 
version  of  these  provisions  will  be  included 
in  the  authorization  bill,  sections  11  and  12 
of  HR  4255  represent  a  substantial  improve- 
ment over  the  respective  provisions  in  the 
version  of  this  bill  (HR  2330)  previously  re- 
ported by  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. More  specifically,  section  12  explicit- 
ly requires  NRC  to  grant  an  initial  tempo- 
rary operating  license  at  power  levels  no 
higher  than  5%  of  full  rated  power.  Any  in- 
crease in  power  levels  could  be  authorized, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  only  upon  a  fur- 
ther application  by  the  prospective  licensee 
and  a  reexamination  of  the  plant's  safety  by 


the  commission.  Similarly,  section  11  con- 
tains provisions  for  prior  notice  to  affected 
states,  periodic  notice  to  the  public,  and  pro- 
mulgation by  the  NRC  of  standards  for  de- 
termining whether  a  license  amendment  in- 
volves 'no  significant  hazards  consider- 
ations". None  of  these  safeguards  had  been 
included  in  HR  2330.  and  each  of  t?-->m 
moves  this  legislation  in  the  right  direction. 

While  we  believe  that,  in  some  respects, 
the  comparable  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill 
(S  1207)  offer  more  protection  to  the  public, 
in  our  view,  the  better  forum  for  resolving 
those  differences  will  be  the  House-Senate 
conference  committee,  rather  than  the 
House  floor.  With  that  in  mind,  we  hope 
that  the  safeguards  you  inserted  in  HR  4255 
will  not  be  weakened  by  further  floor 
amendments. 

UCS  appreciates  your  efforts  to  move 
toward  a  responsible  bill  that  does  not 
unduly  compromise  the  health  and  safety  of 
those  who  live  near  nuclear  power  plants, 
and  we  encourage  you  to  continue  these  ef- 
forts throughout  the  consideration  of  the 
1982-3  NRC  authorization  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  Paden. 
Legislative  Counsel 

Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department.  APL-CIO. 
Washington,  D.C,  November  4,  1981. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.    House   of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Building  and 
Trades  Department  of  the  APL-CIO  is  very 
concerned  over  the  delays  currently  being 
encountered  in  the  NRC  licensing  process. 
These  delays  are  unnecessarily  increasing 
the  cost  of  electricity  to  consumers  and  fuel- 
ing the  spirals  of  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. For  these  reasons.  I  support  prompt 
passage  of  the  NRC  Fiscal  Year  1982-83  au- 
thorization bill,  as  agreed  to  by  the  Interior 
and  Energy  and  Commerce  Conunittees.  in- 
cluding the  provision  for  temporary  operat- 
ing authority.  I  would  ask  that  the  Congress 
reject  any  floor  amendments  to  strike  or 
modify  this  important  provision. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Georgine, 

President 


Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 

United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  3,  1981. 
Hon.  Morris  Udall, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  the  event  you 
have  not  already  seen  it,  I  am  attaching  a 
letter  we  sent  to  Members  of  the  House  on 
September  17,  1981,  expressing  the  U.S. 
Chamber's  support  for  H.R.  4255,  the  bipar- 
tisan compromise  amendment  agreed  to  by 
you  and  Reps.  Dingell.  Broyhill.  and  Lujan 
to  H.R.  2330.  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission (NRC)  Authorization. 

Since  that  letter  was  sent,  however.  I  have 
learned  that  Reps.  Markey  and  Moffett 
plan  to  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
eliminate  the  provision  which  authorizes 
the  NRC  to  issue  interim  power  plant  li- 
censes in  advance  of  public  hearings.  We  be- 
lieve the  retention  of  this  provision  is  essen- 
tial to  assist  the  NRC  in  reducing  its  back- 
log of  licensing  cases  over  the  next  two 
years. 
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In  addition.  I  understand  that  Jlep. 
Markey  intends  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  begin  a  phaseout  of  U.S.  export 
of  highly-enriched  uranium.  This  antend- 
ment  is  premature,  in  that  it  has  never  been 
the  subject  of  Congressional  hearings.  Addi- 
tionally, it  unnecessarily  calls  into  question 
this  nation's  ability  to  meet  its  commitment 
to  other  nations  for  nuclear  materials  and 
technology. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  the  Chamber  sup- 
ports the  bipartisan  licensing  reform  meas- 
ures contained  in  H.R.  4255,  designed  to 
assist  the  NRC  in  reducing  its  backlog  of 
cases  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
full  safety  and  environmental  protection. 
We  oppose  any  and  all  amendments  which 
would  have  the  opposite  effect. 
Cordially. 

Hilton  Davis. 

Attachment. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  op  the  Unius 
States  of  America, 
To:  Members  of  the  House. 
From:  Hilton  Davis.  Vice  President,  Legisla- 
tive and  Political  Affairs. 
Subject:    Nuclear    Regulatory    Commission 
Authorization  (H.R.  4255). 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  respectfully  urge 
you  to  vote  for  H.R.  4255.  a  bill  which  will 
be  offered  as  an  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  H.R.  2330.  the  fiscal  year 
1982  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
(NRC)  Authorization. 

H.R.  4255  is  a  compromise  bill  agreed  to 
by  Representatives  Dingell.  Broyhill.  Udall 
and  LuJan,  the  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees,  respectively.  It  represents  an 
important  first  step  In  substantially  reduc- 
ing delays  being  encountered  In  the  Issuance 
of  construction  permits  and  operating  li- 
censes for  new  nuclear  power  plants. 

Briefly,  H.R.  4255  would: 

Authorize  $485.9  million  for  fiscal  year 
1982  and  $513  million  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
This  is  three  percent  less  than  the  Adminis- 
tration's request; 

Authorize  the  NRC  to  Issue  Interim  power 
plant  licenses  in  advance  of  public  hearings, 
providing  for  a  two-step  phasing  of  power 
levels; 

Overrule  a  federal  court  decision  which 
would  have  required  public  hearings  on 
every  non-safety-related  license  amendment 
by  the  NRC; 

Authorize  the  NRC  to  perform  a  compre- 
hensive study  on  Improvements  to  the  li- 
censing process.  In  addition,  an  Independent 
advisory  panel  would  be  established  to 
study  the  licensing  process.  Both  are  re- 
quired to  report  their  findings  to  Congress 
within  six  months: 

Require  the  NRC  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  enter  Into  an  interagency  agree- 
ment concerning  the  cleanup  of  the  Three 
Mile  Island  accident.  No  NRC  funds  may  be 
used  for  cleanup  purposes: 

Permit  the  NRC  to  approve  an  emergency 
evacuation  plan  for  a  nuclear  [>ower  plant 
where  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  cannot  review  the  plan  in  a  timely 
fashion; 

Require  the  NRC  to  hold  legislative-type 
public  hearings  on  the  development  of  a  nu- 
clear power  plant  safety  goal;  and 

Provide  $500,000  for  funding  a  "data  link" 
program— a  pilot  program  designed  to  link 
all  nuclear  power  plant  operating  rooms 
with  NRC  headquarters. 


Nuclear  power  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in 
the  development  of  our  country's  energy 
sufficiency  and  security.  H.R.  4255  goes  a 
long  way  to  help  reduce  regulatory  barriers 
which  hinder  the  timely  development  of 
this  Important  energy  source.  Again,  I  re- 
spectfully urge  you  to  vote  for  the  substi- 
tute bill. 

I  hope  you  will  find  these  views  helpful  in 
your  deliberations.  Should  you  desire  fur- 
ther Information,  please  contact  our  special- 
ist. Ms.  Susan  DeMarr.  659-6173. 

Edison  E^lectric  Institute, 
Washington.  D.C,  Octobers,  1981. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,    House   of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon  John  D.  Dingell. 

Chainnan,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Messrs.  Chairmen:  On  behalf  of  the 
Investor-owned  electric  utilities,  we  support 
prompt  passage  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission    Authorization    bill    for    fiscal 
years    1982-83    (H.R.    4255),    now    pending 
before  the  House.  As  you  know,  this  com- 
promise bill,  reported  out  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  September  15.  is  supported  by  the 
Chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members  of 
both  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committees. 

Presently  we  have  80  nuclear  power  plants 
under  construction  in  the  United  States, 
representing  88,000  MWe  of  potential  elec- 
tric generating  capacity.  H.R.  4255  contains 
language  which  will  help  eliminate  unneces- 
sary delays  in  the  licensing  and  regulation 
of  these  nuclear  power  facilities,  helping  to 
avoid  needless  costs  while  ensuring  a  more 
reliable  supply  of  electric  power. 

Given  the  unstable  situation  In  the  Middle 
East  and  the  uncertainty  of  foreign  oil  sup- 
plies, EEI  believes  the  time  Is  right  to  expe- 
dite licensing  and  to  Increase  use  of  our  do- 
mestic energy  resources.  Prompt  passage  of 
H.R.  4255  is  a  major  step  forward  in  achiev- 
ing this  goal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  L.  Webber. 

National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  3,  1981. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,    House   of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

OtJiR  Mr.  Chairman:  We  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  express  our  support  for  H.R. 
4255,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
authorization  bill,  as  reported  by  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  The 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation understands  that  the  bill,  as  report- 
ed, authorizes  but  does  not  require  the  NRC 
to  issue  temporary  operating  licenses 
through  fiscal  year  1983  before  public  hear- 
ings are  completed.  This  flexibility  will 
enable  the  NRC  to  more  effectively  deal 
with  the  large  backlog  of  nuclear  power 
plants  that  have  been  waiting  to  come  on 
line  for  over  a  year. 

The  bin  also  authorizes  the  NRC  to  issue 
and  make  immediately  effective,  amend- 
ments to  existing  operating  licenses  for  nu- 
clear power  plants.  If  the  agency  determines 
that  the  changes  Involve  no  significant 
hazard.  This  would  effectively  reverse  the 
Sholly  against  NRC  decision  which  requires 
that  the  NRC  conduct  pubhc  hearings  on 


every    license    amendment    application    re- 
gardless of  safety  considerations. 

We  must,  however,  express  our  opposition 
to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Representa- 
tives Markey  and  Moffett.  which  would 
strike  language  authorizing  the  NRC  to 
grant  temporary  operating  licenses  before 
public  hearings  are  completed.  This  amend- 
ment would  serve  only  to  delay  many  power 
plants  from  becoming  operational.  As  a 
result,  those  delays  would  cost  the  Ameri- 
can public  an  exorbitant  amount  In  in- 
creased electricity  bills,  while  deependlng 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  thereby 
fueling  Inflation. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  position  on  this  vital  legislation. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Partridge, 
Executive  Vice  President 


American  Public  Power  Association. 
Washington,  D.C,  November  3,  1981. 
Hon.  Morris  Udall, 

C?iairman,    Interior    and    Insular    Affairs 
Committee.  Longvxirth  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Udall:  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Public  Power  Association,  which 
represents  1.750  publicly  owned  electric  util- 
ities In  48  States.  I  wish  to  express  support 
for  enactment  of  H.R.  4255.  the  substitute 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  fiscal  years 
1982-83    authorization    bill,    introduced   by 
you.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Dingell.  and  Mr.  Broy- 
hill. 

Local  public  power  systems  have  a  strong 
stake  in  a  healthy  nuclear  power  industry. 
Thirty-three  publicly  owned  electric  utili- 
ties—including joint  action  organizations 
which  represent  the  interests  of  a  number 
of  systems— hold  equity  positions  in  14.6 
million  kilowatts  of  capacity  in  36  nuclear 
power  units,  and  scores  of  others  have  pur- 
chased entitlements  to  the  output  of  nucle- 
ar stations  or  buy  power  at  wholesale  from 
utilities  with  direct  nuclear  involvement. 

Where  it  is  a  practical  power  supply 
option,  nuclear  power  can  help  keep  a 
damper  on  rising  rates  for  electricity,  de- 
crease the  necessity  of  relying  on  fossil  fuels 
with  their  environmental  and  availability 
problems,  and  add  desirable  diversity  to  the 
nation's  generation  mix.  However,  if  nuclear 
power  is  to  retain  and  expand  the  power 
production  position  which  it  may  be  entitled 
on  the  basis  of  its  economic  performance, 
there  is  a  need  to  streamline  the  licensing 
process.  There  is  a  Iwttleneck  at  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission  In  the  processing 
of  operating  licenses.  I*rojected  delajrs 
would  be  costly  to  consumers  who  will  pay 
today's  high  interest  rates  for  plant  con- 
struction plus  the  price  of  replacement 
power.  While  plants  Involved  are  being  built 
by  private  power  companies,  a  number  of 
them  incorporate  consumer-owned  utility 
partners.  Congress  should  give  its  support 
to  efforts  to  speedup  the  handling  of  li- 
censes while  preserving  necessary  health 
and  safety  and  competitive  protections. 
Sincerely. 

Larry  Hobart. 
Assistant  Executive  Director. 
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AmxicAM  ]  If DcuuH  Energy  Council, 
WasMnston,  D.C.,  September  21,  1981. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udaix, 


Chairman,  Ct)mm 
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ittee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
House   of  Representatives, 
Washingipn,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  dJ  Dingell. 


Cpmmittee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
of  Representatives.  Wash- 
C. 


Dear  Messrs.  Chairmen:  On  September 
15  the  Rule)  Committee  cleared  for  floor 
action  H.R.  4^55.  the  NRC  fiscal  years  1982- 
83  authorization  bill.  This  bill  is  a  substitute 
for  differing  Versions  of  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Interior  Committee  and  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee.  H.R.  4255  is  support- 
ed by  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  both  dommittees. 


In  addition  jto  authorizing  funds  for  NRC. 
H.R.  4255  contains  several  provisions  which 
are  essential  ito  eliminating  costly  and  un- 
necessary deliys  in  the  licensing  and  regula- 
tion of  nuclqar  power  facilities.  These  in- 
clude Important  provisions  to  authorize 
NRC  to  issuq  temporary  operating  licenses 
and  reverse  the  holding  in  the  Sholly  case. 
We  support  BR.  4255.  as  agreed  to  by  the 
two  committees  of  Jurisdiction,  and  urge  its 
prompt  passage  by  the  House.  While  we  are 
aware  that  t^ere  are  differences  between 
H.R.  4255  aiid  the  Senate  bUl.  S.  2330. 
which  we  alfo  support,  we  are  confident 
that  they  cai^  be  resolved  without  difficulty 
in  conference) 
Slncereb'. 

I  John  T.  Conway. 

Mr.  ERTBL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDMi.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EIRTBL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding] 

Previousljl  we  got  into  a  conversa- 
tion about  [Three  Mile  Island  unit  1 
and  whethar  it  would  be  applicable 
here.  But  itj  is  my  understanding  that 
Three  Mile  Island  unit  1  has  already 
an  operating  license  and  this  would 
not  apply  t^them  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form. 

Mr.  UDAlLL.  That  is  the  major 
reason  Thrqe  Mile  Island  is  not  affect- 
ed by  the  ptovision;  they  do  have  and 
have  had  q  permanent  operating  li- 
cense. So  I  jelieve  that  someday  they 
are  going  to  be  restarted  when  they 
come  up  to  the  safety  standards  and 
make  all  of  the  corrections,  but  they 
do  have  a  permanent  operating  li- 
cense, and  that  is  why  they  do  not 
need  to  be  cpvered  by  this  section. 


ERTTEL 


Mr. 

through  th^se 
have  had  real 
that    is   whv 
through  it;  i 


AX. 


Mr.   UD. 
unanimous 
the    pendirk 
amendments 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN 
to  the  request 
Arizona? 


They     have     to    go 

hearings  because  they 

safety  problems,  and 

we   want    them    to    go 

that  correct? 


Mr.   Chairman,   I  ask 
:onsent  that  all  debate  on 
amendment,    and    all 
thereto,  close  in  10  min- 
is there  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 


Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would 
like  to  get  an  idea  from  the  Chairman 
as  to  how  many  Members  would  like  to 
speak,  if  any. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  only  see  three  or  four. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  imanimous-consent  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  agreed  to  will  be  recognized 
for  1  minute  and  45  seconds  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
join  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  feel  that  this 
amendment  is  really  needed  as  a 
safety  valve.  I  remember  that  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  reluctfuitly  supported 
fast-track  legislation  that  eventually 
did  go  through  because  we  felt  that  if 
we  did  not  provide  for  something  sen- 
sible with  respect  to  speeding  up 
energy  approvals  that  we  were  going 
to  get  left  with  very  unsound  provi- 
sions. 

In  this  situation  I  agree  completely 
with  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
that  the  case  was  misrepresented  by 
the  industry,  that  there  are  no  plants 
now  which  are  being  delayed  by  the  li- 
censing process,  but  there  are  plants 
that  may  well  be  delayed  in  the 
future.  If  they  are,  and  you  have  a 
bunch  of  plants  that  are  sitting  there 
and  costing  $1  million  a  day  because  of 
delays  in  the  licensing  process,  then 
there  is  going  to  be  tremendous  pres- 
sure to  sweep  away  very  sensible  and 
needed  protections. 

What  we  have  provided  here  is  t. 
very  circumscribed  procedure.  The 
Commission  only  has  discretion  to  give 
a  temporary  operating  license.  It  must 
have  completed  all  of  the  safety  re- 
views, including  all  supplemental 
safety  reports  and  the  final  safety  re- 
ports and  all  of  the  NEPA  proceed- 
ings, including  the  final  environmental 
impact  statement.  The  hearings  even- 
tually must  be  held,  and  they  must  be 
held  in  a  prompt  way.  Notice  must  be 
given  immediately  upon  the  filing  of  a 
petition  and  a  hearing  must  be  held 
within  10  days,  as  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  pointed  out. 

So  what  we  have  here  is  a  circum- 
scribed situation  that  only  goes  into 
effect  if,  in  fact,  there  are  delays,  at 
reactors  in  the  future.  It  will  provide  a 
procedure  for  only  5  percent  licensing, 
and  in  those  kinds  of  situations  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  pressure  and 
where  delays  are  being  caused,  they 
could  issue  a  full  power  of  licensing. 
You  would  have  to  go  back  and  get  an 
amendment  to  the  temporary  operat- 
ing license. 


So  I  would  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Moffett). 

I  do  not  dispute  many  of  the  argu- 
ments that  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Connecticut  has  made  in 
support  of  his  amendment.  Indeed,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  work  he  has  done  as  chairman 
of  the  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Environment,  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  in  holding 
hearings  on  the  issue  of  the  causes  of 
the  alleged  delays  in  the  licensing 
process  and  for  issuing  a  thorough  and 
thoughtful  report  on  this  problem. 
The  subcommittee's  report  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  initial  estimates 
of  the  extent  and  cost  of  the  projected 
delays  in  the  operation  of  a  number  of 
reactors  were  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
is  to  be  severely  criticized  for  its  total 
reliance  on  industry  supplied  data  as 
to  the  anticipated  dates  for  the  com- 
pletion of  construction  of  a  number  of 
plants,  and  for  its  failure  to  have  inde- 
pendently verified  this  information 
before  submitting  it  to  the  Congress. 
And  the  industry  itself  is  to  be  criti- 
cized for  providing  what  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  inaccurate  and 
misleading  information.  It  is  now  clear 
that  in  the  cases  of  Diablo  Canyon 
and  Maguire,  which  were  alleged  to  be 
most  blatant  examples  of  delay,  that 
the  operating  licenses  were  issued  pre- 
maturely, in  that  the  license  was 
issued  before,  and  in  some  cases, 
months  before  the  licensee  was  ready 
to  begin  operation.  Of  the  few  plants 
which  are  now  alleged  to  anticipate 
delays,  only  1  or  at  most  2  months  of 
delay  are  projected  and  given  past  ex- 
perience, I  expect  that,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  the  delays  will  not  in  fact 
materialize.  The  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut has  also  very  convincingly 
demonstrated  that  the  NRC's  hearing 
process  and  procedures  are  not.  in  and 
of  themselves,  the  cause  of  any  esti- 
mated delay  in  the  operation  of  a 
single  reactor.  In  fact,  it  was  the  Com- 
mission's decision  to  suspend  the  hear- 
ing process,  rather  than  the  operation 
of  the  process  itself,  which  has  raised 
the  potential  for  delay.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  hearing  process  had  contin- 
ued uninterrupted,  the  possibility  of 
delay  would  not  have  arisen.  Thus, 
even  the  delays  projected  by  the  in- 
dustry were  not  attributable  to  the 
hearing  process,  to  the  Commission 
procedures  or  to  the  number  of  parties 
who  intervened  in  such  proceedings. 

While  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  that  the  extent  of 
the  anticipated  delays  has  been  great- 
ly exaggerated  and  probably  will  not 
in  fact  materialize  and  while  I  agree 
that  even  if  the  projected  delays  did 
occur,  they  would  not  be  the  result  of 
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any  problems  in  the  Commission's 
hearing  process  and  procedures,  I  still 
oppose  the  gentleman's  amendment 
because  I  do  not  perceive  the  problem 
being  addressed  by  the  provision  being 
opposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut as  being  fundamentally  relat- 
ed to  anticipated  delays  in  the  licens- 
ing process.  To  me,  the  fundamental 
problem  being  addressed  by  the  bill  is 
the  allocation  of  limited  resources 
which,  in  this  case,  is  the  priority  in 
the  use  of  the  staff's  time.  Although 
the  Commission's  budget  has  been  sig- 
nificantly increased  in  the  last  few 
years,  it  was  and  still  remains  under- 
funded in  that  the  budget  is  not  ade- 
quate to  enable  the  Commission  simul- 
taneously to  address  all  outstanding 
and  unresolved  safety  issues  and  to 
process  pending  license  applications. 
That  is  why,  following  the  accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island,  the  Commission 
was  forced  to  suspend  the  licensing 
process.  It  simply  did  not  have  enough 
staff  to  study  the  accident  and  incor- 
porate its  findings  into  the  regulatory 
process  and  at  the  same  time,  process 
license  applications.  The  Commission 
still  does  not  have  the  funding  needed 
to  perform  both  functions.  Indeed, 
this  was  an  issue  recognized  in  the 
gentleman's  subcommittee  report 
when  it  noted  that  safety  consider- 
ations were  being  curtailed  and  de- 
ferred by  the  Commission  as  it  imple- 
mented internal  measures  to  acceler- 
ate the  licensing  process  in  order  to 
avoid  delays  in  the  initial  operation  of 
completed  facilities. 

My  support  for  the  provision  which 
is  now  being  challenged  by  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  based  on  my  desire 
to  avoid  the  need  for  diverting  staff 
resources  from  resolving  safety  con- 
cerns. By  eliminating  the  time  pres- 
sures imposed  by  the  hearing  process, 
the  committee,  in  effect,  stated  that 
the  resolution  of  safety  concerns  was 
to  take  precedence  over  concerns 
about  the  timing  of  the  hearing  proc- 
ess. I  cannot  adequately  emphasize  my 
concern  that  the  Commission's  belat- 
edly acquired  interest  in  safety  issues 
be  sustained  and  that  staff  resources 
not  be  diverted  from  consideration  of 
such  matters  in  order  to  minimize  the 
economic  pressures  imposed  by  the  du- 
ration of  the  licensing  process.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  as- 
serting Congress  primary  interest  in 
safety  issue  by  rejecting  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hiler). 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

A  Government  Operations  report  on 
NRC  licensing  delay  has  been  referred 
to  several  times,  and  I  would  like  to 
read  several  excerpts  from  that  report 


of  additional  views  filed  by  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  principle 
that  any  delay  which  leads  to  increased 
costs  for  consumers  should  be  approached 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  can  we  do  to 
eliminate  the  cause  of  these  extra  costs. 
Certainly  Industry  is  responsible  for  some  of 
the  extra  costs  involved.  However,  sis  elected 
officials  It  is  our  responsibility  to  do  what 
we  can  to  minimize  the  extra  costs  Incurred 
by  inefficient  bureaucratic  procedures  and 
agency  delay  at  the  Federal  level. 

Continued  and  prolonged  delays  are  not  In 
the  best  interests  of  industry  or  the  con- 
sumer, given  the  substantial  costs  of  those 
delays  to  utilities  and  the  rate  payers.  Even 
using  the  August  Department  of  Energy 
projections,  the  anticipated  licensing  delays 
will  cost  the  industry  and  ultimately  the 
public  $608  million.  With  these  significant 
costs,  it  is  important  that  the  NRC  mini- 
mize licensing  delays  without  sacrificing 
safety. 

The  first  nuclear  reactor,  a  demonstration 
pressurized  water  reactor,  was  built  and  op- 
erating in  less  than  4  years  from  the  date 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  gave  per- 
mission for  construction.  Completion  of  the 
average  reactor  today  takes  anywhere  from 
12  to  16  years.  To  imply  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  NRC  to  make  any  changes  that  will 
reduce  the  time  it  takes  to  construct  and  li- 
cense a  nuclear  reactor  without  affecting 
safety  is  shortsighted.  The  NRC  should  take 
a  multlfaceted  approach  to  nuclear  power 
that  stresses  first  and  foremost  safety,  but 
an  approach  that  also  recognizes  that  nucle- 
ar power  as  an  energy  source  should  rise 
and  fall  on  its  own  merits  and  not  on  the  in- 
ability of  the  Federal  Government  to  estab- 
lish procedures  that  resolve  questions  on 
construction  or  licensing  In  an  expeditious 
manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver). 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  report  on  the  five  nucle- 
ar plants  being  built  in  Washington 
State  for  the  Northwest.  The  people 
with  the  first  chance  to  speak  that 
they  had  voted  60  to  40  this  week  to 
require  their  consent  before  money  be 
spent.  Now  here  we  are  talking  about 
doing  away  with  the  privilege  of  the 
people  to  speak. 

Those  plants  are  going  bankrupt  not 
from  any  delay  caused  by  any  hear- 
ings or  environmental  movement.  All 
of  the  permits,  everjiihing  was  issued 
in  the  early  1970's  to  those  five  plants, 
and  yet  they  are  5  to  8  years  behind 
schedule  without  1  single  minute's 
delay  from  environmental  protests  or 
appeals  or  hearings,  not  a  minute. 
They  are  behind  schedule  and  with 
the  cost  overrun  of  500  percent  all  on 
their  own. 

D  1245 

I  would  hate  to  think,  because  of  the 
mismanagement  and  shoddy  construc- 
tion of  those  plants,  that  plant  No.  2, 
which  NRC  has  already  said  was 
shoddy  and  defective,  would  be 
brought  on  line  without  a  public  hear- 
ing. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Cormecticut 

(Mr.  MOPTETT). 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  read 
from  the  additional  views  to  our 
report.  I  think  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  it  is  true  that  nuclear  plants 
take  a  long  time  to  build.  We  are  not 
arguing  that  here.  And  I  would  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ten- 
nessee, that  it  is  not  just  because  they 
cost  more  or  because  the  mterest  rates 
are  so  high,  or  there  are,  in  her  view, 
unwarranted  delays.  It  is  because 
many  of  these  utilities  overbuilt  and 
they  miscalculated  on  demand.  That  is 
a  part  of  the  record  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

Our  report  does  say,  and  the  majori- 
ty, of  course,  voted  very  clearly  for 
this,  that  it  is  demonstrable  that  nu- 
clear plants  are  taking  longer  to  build 
and  get  on  line.  What  has  not  been 
demonstrated  in  any  substantive  way 
by  the  industry  is  that  those  extended 
schedules  are  the  fault  of  the  NRC,  its 
processes  or  citizens  who  raise  safety 
questions  as  legal  intervenors. 

Now,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  and  his  skillful  attempt 
at  compromising.  But  this  is  a  compro- 
mise about  a  problem  that  does  not 
exist.  It  is  a  compromise  that  features 
a  remedy  really  without  a  reason.  And 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
our  good  friend,  who  has  raised  great 
questions  about  nuclear  safety  in  the 
past,  agrees  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  problem  at  this  moment. 

We  will  be  here,  somebody  will  be 
here,  next  year,  the  year  after.  I  think 
that  is  a  safe  assumption.  Let  us  legis- 
late on  it  when  they  come  in  and  show 
us  that  in  fact  it  is  a  real  live  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Markey). 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut and  I  agree  that  reform  is 
needed.  But  this  in  not  a  reform.  This 
is  a  regression  from  the  Kemeny  Com- 
mission, to  the  Rogovin  Commission, 
to  every  study  that  has  been  made  on 
nuclear  powerplants  in  this  country. 

The  problem  really  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  public  coming  in  and 
asking  good,  hard,  tough  questions 
about  the  operation  of  the  nuclear 
powerplant.  If  we  really  want  to 
reform  the  licensing  process,  here  is 
what  we  should  do;  We  should  insure 
that,  before  plants  go  into  operation, 
someone  makes  certain  that  the  cor- 
rect blueprints  have  been  used,  that 
stuck  valves  and  poorly  trained  opera- 
tors cannot  turn  a  multimillion-dollar 
powerplant  into  a  multibillion-doUar 
catastrophy,  that  reactors  that  are  in 
operation  for  only  a  few  years  do  not 
end  up  with  the  steel  so  brittle  that  it 
might  crack  during  rapid  cooling,  that 
reactor  vessels  are  not  installed  back- 
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ward  so  that  an  entire  plant  has  to  be 
rewired  after  it  was  constructed,  so 
that  a  candle  used  by  a  careless  plant 
worker  to  caeck  the  air  leaks  does  not 
start  a  fire  that  nearly  knocks  out  till 
of  the  electilcal  cables  controlling  the 
reactor  itself.  What  we  need  is  reaUy 
reform  to  ccrrect  these  deficiencies. 

There  is  no  licensing  backlog,  there 
is  no  need  tjo  truncate  the  public  par- 
ticipation pfocess,  there  is  no  crisis  at 
hand  in  th^  delay  of  nuclear  power- 
plants.  No  Evidence  has  been  present- 
ed. No  nee^  has  been  demonstrated. 
All  we  are  acting  upon  here  is  some 
vague  sense,  some  brooding  omnipres- 
ence that  I  ays  that  the  regulatory 
process  has  seen  dragging  down  nucle 
ar  power.  The  evidence  is  just  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  not  the  public  that  has 
done  in  the  nuclear  power  industry.  It 
is  the  industry  itself.  It  is  that  mind- 
less boosteiism,  which  has  tried  to 
convince  us  that  it  is  the  solution  to 
our  energy  problem,  which  has  over- 
promised  nuclear  power  as  a  solution 
to  the  eneigy  crisis  in  this  country. 
That  is  whiit  we  are  debating  today, 
not  any  netd  to  eliminate  public  par- 
ticipation. 

•  Mr.  WEIS  S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  suppjrt  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  tie  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Ml  .  MOFFETT). 

Mr.  Cha  rman,  this  amendment 
would  strik!  section  12  of  H.R.  4255 
and  thus  pr  jhibit  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  from  issuing  interim 
operating  licenses  to  utilities  without 
conducting  public  hearings  first  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  It  V  ould  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
allow  the  ^RC  to  issue  such  licenses 
when  curnnt  safety  provisions  are 
barely  sufficient  and  experience  con- 
tinues to  sh  ow  the  serious  risks  of  op- 
erating nucl  ear  powerplants. 

Section  i:i  of  this  legislation  would 
allow  opera  ;ion  of  nuclear  plants  at  5 
percent  of  full  power  before  public 
hearings  ar;  conducted.  It  would  also 
make  it  posi  lible  for  utilities  to  operate 
reactors  at  full  power  imder  such  an 
interim  license  still  without  public 
hearings. 

These  provisions  violate  the  intent 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  as  well  as 
the  primary  role  of  the  NRC.  Many 
safety  impiovements  gained  through 
the  licensing  process  might  be  lost  or 
weakened  ly  this  type  of  interim  li- 
censing. What  this  section  really  does 
is  encourage  circumvention  of  the  li- 
censing process  we  have  established 
and  used  f o  ■  nuclear  powerplants. 

Section  1 1  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  nj  concerns  could  be  raised 
In  a  licensiJig  proceeding  which  might 
justify  not  operating  a  plant  at  all.  I 
happen  to  think  that  such  concerns 
are  possible ,  but  it  is  a  mockery  of  the 
licensing  process  to  render  the  ques- 
tion moot  a  3  the  interim  licensing  pro- 
visions wou  d  do. 


Section  12  is  nothing  less  than  a 
handout  to  the  ailing  nuclear  indus- 
try. It  is  unnecessary,  inappropriate, 
and  creates  potential  hazards  to  public 
health  and  safety. 

The  industry  has  for  several  years 
bemoaned  what  it  claimed  were  licens- 
ing delays  caused  by  public  participa- 
tion in  NRC  proceedings.  A  recent 
Government  (Operations  Committee 
study  thoroughly  refuted  this  conten- 
tion, clarif  jring  the  real  cause  of  most 
of  the  delays— industry  mismanage- 
ment and  regulatory  inefficiency. 

The  real  problems  of  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry are  not  external,  as  the  indus- 
try maintains,  but  internal.  Nuclear 
power  costs  are  skyrocketing  despite 
massive  Federal  subsidies  intended  to 
keep  nuclear-generated  electricity 
competitive.  The  very  serious  health 
and  safety  concerns  about  nuclear 
power,  coupled  with  weaknesses  in  the 
NRC's  inspection  and  enforcement 
program,  are  now  imdermining  the 
support  the  industry  received  in  the 
past  from  the  public,  from  elected  offi- 
cials, and  from  Wall  Street  and  the  in- 
vestment world.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  may  well  be  that  nuclear  power 
is  not  as  practical  and  economically 
feasible  as  it  has  been  touted  to  be  for 
almost  30  years  now.  We  ought  to 
make  the  industry  stand  on  its  own 
feet  so  that  we  might  judge  its  real 
status  rather  than  going  from  year  to 
year  authorizing  makeshift  supports 
to  prop  it  up. 

The  recently  issued  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  report  on  the 
issue  of  licensing,  'Licensing  Speedup, 
Safety  Delay:  NRC  Oversight."  takes 
the  nuclear  industry  to  task  for  its  as- 
sertions that  licensing  delays  were  the 
primary  cause  of  industry  woes.  The 
report  reaches  three  general  conclu- 
sions. 

F^rst,  the  report  foimd,  industry 
claims  of  time  delays  caused  by  NRC 
proceedings  have  been  "grossly  exag- 
gerated." What  the  industry  seems  to 
have  been  doing  is  creating  the  illu- 
sion that  the  NRC  and  public  involve- 
ment in  the  licensing  process  were  to 
blame  for  its  own  problems.  It  would 
be  a  grievous  mista!ke  for  Congress  to 
be  fooled  by  this  ruse. 

The  report  also  concluded  that  the 
NRC's  responses  to  past  industrywide 
problems  have  been  poorly  analyzed 
and  prepared,  and  that  the  subsequent 
actions  taken  were  often  inappropriate 
or  inadequate.  The  interim  licensing 
provisions  before  us  today  are,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  NRC's  re- 
sponse to  the  previously  mentioned  in- 
dustry concern  about  licensing  delays. 
This  response  seems  to  me  to  be  a  par- 
ticularly poor  response  to  a  serious 
problem.  The  delays  in  question  in 
most  every  instance  are  not  caused  by 
regulation  or  by  citizen  intervention. 
These  delays  are,  as  the  committee 
report  documents,  due  largely  to  in- 
dustry shortcomings. 


The  final,  and  I  believe  overriding, 
finding  of  the  report  is  that  the  cur- 
rent move  toward  licensing  speedup  is 
coming  at  the  expense  of  essential 
safety  programs.  Section  12  of  this  bill 
would  misdirect  the  emphasis  placed 
by  Congress  on  NRC  activities  on  to  li- 
censing, when  the  far  more  urgent 
need  is  to  put  resources  into  inspec- 
tion and  enforcement  and  other  pro- 
grams. 

The  amendment  before  us  really 
comes  down  to  the  issue  of  whether  we 
place  nuclear  industry  interests  before 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  American 
citizens  and  or  our  environment?  I  do 
not  think  this  question  should  require 
much  debate. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  amendment  to 
delete  section  12  of  H.R.  4255.  To 
grant  power  to  the  NRC  to  give  inter- 
im licenses  without  public  hearings 
would  show  a  careless  disregard  for 
the  serious  and  very  real  risks  of  oper- 
ating nuclear  power  facilities.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Markey). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    MOFFETT.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  90.  noes 
304,  not  voting  39,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  2931 
AYES— 90 


Addabbo 

Prank 

Panetta 

Anderson 

Oejdenson 

Patterson 

AuCoin 

Glickman 

Rangel 

Barnes 

Gonzalez 

Ratchford 

Bedell 

Gore 

Reuss 

BeUenson 

Gray 

Richmond 

Benjamin 

Guarinl 

Rodino 

Bingham- 

Harkin 

Rosenthal 

Bonlor 

Hertel 

Roybal 

Bonker 

Jacobs 

Sabo 

Brodhead 

Jeffords 

Schneider 

Burton.  John 

Kastenmeier 

Schroeder 

Burton,  Phillip 

Kildee 

Schumer 

Clay 

Leach 

Seiberllng 

Collins  (ID 

Leiand 

Shannon 

Conyers 

Long  (MD) 

Simon 

Crockett 

Lowry  (WA) 

Solarz 

Deckard 

Markey 

St  Germain 

Delliims 

Mattox 

Stark 

Donnelly 

Mavroules 

Stokes 

Dorgan 

Mlkulski 

Studds 

Downey 

MlUer  (CA) 

Synar 

Early 

Mlnish 

Walgren 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Washington 

Edwards  (OK) 

Moakley 

Waxman 

Erdahl 

Moffett 

Weaver 

Evans  (IN) 

Mollnari 

Weber  (MN) 

Fish 

Mottl 

Weiss 

Pithlan 

Dakar 

Wyden 

Ford  (TN) 

Oberstar 
NOES-304 

Yates 

Aknka 

Alexander 

Annunzlo 

Albosta 

Andrews 

Anthony 
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Applegat« 

Ashbrook 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

BaUey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Blaggi 

Blanchard 

BlUey 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhiU 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Cojme.  William 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel  Han 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwlnslti 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Emerson 

Emery 

E^nglish 

Eh-lenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Plndley 

Flippo 

Foglietta 


Foley 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Ooodling 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hightower 

Hller 

Hillls 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McE^ven 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

MltchcU  (NY) 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 


Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha  ~ 

Btyets 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUigan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Oxley 

Parris 

Patman 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

RahaU 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberte(KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

SantiiU 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AD 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton , 

Stump 

Swift 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer , 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Wilson 

Winn 


Wlrth 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wright 


Archer 

Barnard 

BoUing 

Brown  (OH) 

Chisholm 

Danielson 

Dickinson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Plorio 

Ford  (MI) 

Frenzel 

Garcia 


WyUe 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (PL) 


Young  (MO) 
Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING— 39 


Goldwater 

Hawkins 

Holland 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Hyde 

Jotmston 

Jones  (NO 

Lee 

Lehman 

Madlgan 

Martin  (NY) 

D  1300 


Matsui 

Pashayan 

Perkins 

Quillen 

Savage 

Slljander 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (OR) 

Taylor 

WUliams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wolpe 

Zablockl 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Wolpe  for,  with  Mr.  Huckaby  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Eckart  for,  with  Mr.  Johnston  against. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  for,  with  Mr.  Taylor 
against. 

Mr.  Garcia  for,  with  Mr.  Hopkins  against. 

Mr.  Savage  for.  with  Mr.  Frenzel  against. 

Messrs.  OBEY,  VENTO,  HUGHES, 
GINGRICH,  and  RAH  AT. I.  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington 
changed  his  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MARKET 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amenclment  offered  by  Mr.  Market:  Page 
16,  after  line  20,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Except  as  provi(]ed  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  no  part  of  any  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  the  Act  may  be  used  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to 
review,  process,  or  approve  any  application 
for  a  license  to  export  uranium  enriched  to 
greater  than  20  percent  U-235. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  application 
for  a  license  to  export  uranium  if  such  ura- 
nium is  exported  for  use  in  reactors  which 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  deter- 
mines cannot  feasibly  be  converted  to  low 
enriched  uranium. 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  and,  pending  that,  would 
permit  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Markey)  to  proceed. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  offer  here  will  en- 
courage the  shift  away  from  the  use  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  in  the 
world's  research  reactors.  It  would 
prohibit  by  the  United  States  the 
export  of  highly  enriched  uranium 
except  for  research  reactors  where  it  is 
essential. 

This  material  is  a  vital  element  in 
the  construction  of  nuclear  bombs. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  from  unchecked 
commerce  in  highly  enriched  uranium. 


Israel's  destruction  of  the  Iraqi  nucle- 
ar reactor  last  summer  that  used 
highly  enriched  uranium  illustrates 
the  tension  that  this  dangerous  sub- 
stance creates  in  the  world. 

My  amendment  does  not  affect  in 
any  way  U.S.  shipments  of  low  en- 
riched uraniimi  fuel  for  electric  power 
reactors. 

My  amendment  will  not  cause  the 
shutting  down  of  research  reactors 
that  bum  highly  enriched  uranium. 

There  are  some  reactors  in  nations, 
such  as  Belgium,  France,  and  Canada, 
which  could  not  currently  convert  to 
low  enriched  uranium.  Until  the  time 
that  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion determines  that  these  reactors 
can  convert,  they  will  be  exempted 
from  the  highly  enriched  uranium 
cutoff. 

This  amendment  allows  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  this  flexibility 
while  expressing  the  intent  to  phase 
out  all  highly  enriched  uraniuim. 

Already  implicit  in  current  U.S.  non- 
proliferation  policy  is  the  idea  that 
the  United  States  should  facilitate  a 
shift  from  the  use  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  to  low  enriched  uranium  in 
the  world's  reactors. 

With  this  aim  in  mind,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  with  the  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  operates  a  reduced 
enrichment  research  test  reactor  pro- 
gram, which  is  developing  the  techni- 
cal means  to  facilitate  the  transition 
from  highly  enriched  uranium  to  low 
enriched  uranium. 

This  is  an  extremely  valuable  worth- 
while program.  Its  work  is  critical  if 
we  are  to  eventually  withdraw  from 
highly  enriched  uranium  commerce. 

Some  will  say  that  the  RERTR  pro- 
gram provides  a  solution  to  the  highly 
enriched  uranium  problem.  But  the 
program  is  only  a  partial  solution  to 
the  problem  because  it  is  a  voluntary 
program. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  to 
insure  that  there  will  be  no  retrench- 
ment from  any  commitment  to  with- 
draw from  highly  enriched  uranium 
commerce. 

Some  have  made  the  argument  that 
nations  will  merely  seek  to  enrich  ura- 
nium on  their  own.  but  the  cost  of  de- 
signing, building,  and  operating  their 
own  enrichment  facilities  would  still 
be  highly  prohibitive. 

My  amendment  is  consistent  with 
the  basic  guidelines  announced  by 
President  Reagan  on  July  16  concern- 
ing further  restrictions  on  dangerous 
international  nuclear  commerce.  In 
specific,  the  President  pledged  to 
"work  to  prevent  the  transfer  to  non- 
nuclear  weapon  states  of  any  signifi- 
cant nuclesw  material,  particularly 
where  the  danger  of  proliferation  de- 
mands." 

This  amendment  would  lend  sub- 
stance to  those  words.  My  amendment 
is  consistent  with  resolutions  passed 
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unanimously  ly  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  f  uly  17  of  this  year. 

In  particulait,  the  Senate  resolution 
called  for  the  :  ^resident  to  take  imme- 
diate action  t)  eliminate  the  use  of 
highly  enrichid  uranium  in  all  re- 
search reactors.  My  amendment  is  a 
sensible  step  <Jown  the  road  to  reduc- 


of  nuclear  weapons  ca- 
not  halt  the  generation 


While  our  cc 
er  this  amenc 
tion  to  it.  I  thi 
needed  signal 
ousness  here 


of  electric  power  by  nuclear  fuel.  It 
will  not  shut  down  research  reactors. 
It  does  not  demand  undue  sacrifice  of 
our  allies  and  friends,  but  this  amend- 
ment does  set  us  on  the  essential  path 
toward  reducing  the  dangers  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  byjtheir  having  been  made 
available  everywhere  by  this  interna- 
tional commerce  in  highly  enriched 
uranium.         J 

Mr.  OTTINCIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemanlyield? 

Mr.  MARKBY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yieldilig. 

jmmittee  did  not  consid- 
lent,  I  have  no  objec- 
it  sends  a  very  badly 
to  the  world  or  our  seri- 
__  Congress  about  pre- 
venting prolif^ation  of  weapons  grade 
material  and  a  would  urge  its  adop- 
tion. I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL)  insist  onlhis  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BROYfilLL.  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairmm,  I  make  a  point  of 
order  against  his  amendment.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment on  the  groimds  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  to  the  bill  and 
the  amendment  is  not  germane  to  the 
nature  of  the  substitute  that  is  before 
us  and  thus  is  in  violation  of  clause  7 
of  rule  XVI  ol  the  niles  of  the  House. 
Proceeding  further  with  my  argu- 
ment. I  would  point  out  that  the  meas- 
ure before  us.  the  purpose  is  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  through  the 
Nuclear  Regu  atory  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  EInergy  Act. 

In  addition,  the  bill  before  us  makes 
other  changes  in  the  authority  of  the 
NRC,  granting  them  rights  to  issue 
temporary  operating  licenses  to  nucle- 
ar-powered electric  generating  plants 
and  also  give^  disgression  to  the  NRC 
to  report  to  t|ie  Congress  on  their  rec- 
ommendation^ for  reducing  the  licens- 
ing time  for  jnuclear-powered  electric 
generating  facilities. 

Now  the  amendment  as  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  MarkeyI  is  an  amendment  to  en- 
It  sections  of  the  act.  It 
iteria  governing  the  ex- 
tertain  nuclear  material, 
latter  is  found  nowhere 


tirely  differel 
sets  up  new 
portation  of 
That  subject 
in  the  bill  befpre  us. 


The  bill  before  us  does  not  address 
in  any  way  th  s  question  of  exportation 


of  nuclear  matter.  In  fact,  the  ques- 
tion of  criteria  governing  the  export  of 
nuclear  material  is  found  in  an  entire- 
ly different  section  of  the  act,  section 
127. 

This  bill  that  is  before  us  does  not 
refer  in  any  way  to  that  section,  not  to 
any  exportation  at  all.  In  fact,  the 
committee  has  had  absolutely  no 
study  of  this  subject  matter  whatso- 
ever. 
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I  would  remind  the  Chair  that  not 
only  should  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  an  amendment  be  germane  to  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  bill,  but 
also  any  amendment  seeking  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  funds  must  be  limited 
to  the  subject  matter  and  scope  of  the 
provision  sought  to  be  amended.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  amendment  meets 
either  test. 

I  would  also  question  whether  an 
amendment  of  this  nature  involving 
exportation  of  material  to  foreign 
countries  might  also  fall  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Their  jurisdiction  is  over 
measures  to  foster  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  and  to 
safeguard  American  business  interests 
abroad. 

I  am  questioning  whether  or  not 
there  might  be  jurisdiction  of  another 
committee  involved  here. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  this  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  and  would  urge 
the  Chair  to  sustain  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  may  be  recog- 
nized on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  have  before  us  at  this  time  is  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  au- 
thorization. The  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  is  for  all  purposes,  for  all 
funding.  This  is  merely  a  limitation  on 
the  expenditure  of  those  fimds  from 
one  of  those  functions. 

Clearly,  it  is  germane  within  the  def- 
inition of  the  functions  of  the  Nucleau- 
Regulatory  Commission  to  place  a  re- 
striction upon  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  these  purposes. 

I  would  submit  that  the  point  of 
order  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  not  well  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
makes  a  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  is  not  germane  to 
the  bill  and  is  in  violation  of  clause  7, 
rule  XVI,  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  bill  before  the  Committee  is  a 
general  authorization  bill  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  which 
provides  funds  for  a  variety  of  func- 
tions of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, including  nuclear  reactor  reg- 
ulations, instructions  £ind  enforcement 


standards  development,  nuclear  mate- 
rials safety,  safeguards,  nuclear  regu- 
latory research  program  technical  sup- 
port administration  and  international 
programs. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  merely 
limits  whatever  funds  are  available 
under  this  authorization  bill  for  the  is- 
suing of  export  licenses,  that  is,  those 
funds  that  are  used  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  to  review, 
process,  or  approve  any  application  for 
license  to  export  uranium.  If  there  are 
no  funds  authorized  to  perform  those 
activities,  the  amendment  would  not 
be  relevant;  but  the  amendment 
merely  restricts  whatever  role  the 
NRC  has  with  respect  to  the  export  of 
enriched  uranium  and  it  goes  no  fur- 
ther. 

In  addition,  in  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee report  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  in  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee  states,  and  I 
read  from  his  letter: 

We  have  paid  particular  attention  to  ac- 
tivities within  both  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Programs  and  the  Office  of  Nuclear 
Material  Safety  and  Safeg:uards,  both  of 
which  have  major  responsibilities  under  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  of  1978  to  up- 
grade international  standards,  strengthen 
the  export  and  import  licensing  process,  and 
explore  further  international  cooperation  in 
the  area  of  nuclear  health  and  safety. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  relate  those  ac- 
tivities to  the  operation  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

So  the  Chair  finds  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  germane  and  the 
point  of  order  is  overruled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  with  considerable  reluctance  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman  says  that  the  purpose  of 
his  amendment  is  to  encourage  the 
conversion  of  research  reactors  from 
highly  enriched  uraniiun  to  low  en- 
riched uraniimi. 

I  totally  agree  with  that  objective. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  I  know, 
all  the  countries  that  purchase,  our 
highly  enriched  uranium  are  also  in 
agreement  with  that  objective.  They 
are  working  with  us  in  the  effort  to 
develop  fuel  of  a  low  enriched  charac- 
ter which  would  be  satisfactory  for  the 
operation  of  research  reactors. 

I  simply  do  not  think  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  is  the  way  to  go 
about  this.  It  touches  on  very  compli- 
cated and  sensitive  relationships  be- 
tween us  and  some  of  our  closest 
friends  in  Europe.  It  does  so  without 
benefit  of  any  consideration  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
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I  did  not  want  to  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  made.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  ought  to  be  stickers  for  jurisdic- 
tion. But  the  fact  remains  that  this 
amendment,  if  it  were  adopted,  would 
raise  a  lot  of  complicated  problems  be- 
tween us  and  particularly  the  French, 
but  also  the  Germans,  the  Belgians, 
and  a  number  of  other  countries. 

Now,  let  us  see  just  what  this 
amendment  does.  It  sounds  very  rea- 
sonable. It  says,  in  effect,  that  we 
should  grive  no  further  licenses  for  the 
export  of  highly  enriched  uranium. 
Highly  enriched  uranium  is  defined 
rather  arbitrarily  as  any  uranium  en- 
riched above  20  percent.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  deal,  incidentally,  with 
the  medium-enriched  uranium,  which 
is  enriched  to  about  40  percent  and  is 
not  weapons  grade  material. 

Under  the  amendment,  any  license 
would  be  banned  for  uranium  enriched 
beyond  20  percent,  unless  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  determines 
that  the  reactors  for  which  this  urani- 
um is  to  be  exported  carmot  feasibly 
be  converted  to  low-enriched  uranium. 
The  word  "feasibly"  is  the  latest  ver- 
sion of  that  phrasing.  This  is  actually 
the  fifth  different  text  that  I  have 
seen  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Masssujhusetts  (Mr. 
Markey).  Until  today,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  word  "feasibly"  read  "tech- 
nically." I  think  maybe  feasibly  i?  an 
improvement.  Anyway,  that  is  the  way 
the  amendment  now  reads. 

Now,  the  NRC  would  have  to  deter- 
mine before  it  issues  a  license  for 
highly  enriched  uranium  that  the  re- 
actor for  which  it  was  intended  could 
not  feasibly  be  converted  to  low-en- 
riched uranium,  or  by  contrast,  that  it 
could  be. 

The  word  feasibly  is  not  defined.  It 
might  be  a  very  expensive  proposition 
to  convert  the  reactors,  but  that  is  not 
the  main  point  that  I  want  to  make. 

The  main  point  that  I  want  to  make 
is  that  the  problem  confronting  us 
here  is  not  whether  these  reactors  can 
be  converted  at  some  point  to  a  fuel 
that  is  low  enriched.  The  problem  is  to 
develop  fuel— low-enriched  fuel— that 
will  work  in  those  reactors. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  fuel 
has  not  yet  been  developed.  We  are 
working  on  it.  Our  allies  are  working 
on  this  problem  with  us. 

We  have  an  ongoing  DOE  program 
to  develop  that  type  of  fuel.  It  is  a 
complex  technical  problem.  It  means 
in  effect  that  the  low-enriched  fuel 
has  to  be  more  condensed  so  that  it 
will  operate  in  the  reactor  the  way  a 
highly  enriched  fuel  does.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult technical  problem  and  it  has  not 
yet  been  solved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 


(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Bingham  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 

additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  If,  in  fact,  none  of 
these  reactors  can  feasibly  be  convert- 
ed now,  why  the  amendment? 

This  amendment  will  be  in  effect 
only  for  2  years.  This  is  a  2-year  act  we 
are  dealing  with. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  in  fact  the  prac- 
tical problems  are.  I  have  the  list  of 
anticipated  shipments  of  high-en- 
riched uranium  for  the  next  several 
years.  There  are  not  all  that  many.  We 
are  dealing  with  four  reactors  in 
France;  one  each  in  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  Canada,  and  Romania.  Those 
are  the  reactors  for  which  shipments 
are  anticipated  in  the  next  few  years. 

Now,  these  are  not  problem  coun- 
tries when  you  are  talking  about  non- 
proliferation.  I  will  not  take  a  back 
seat  to  anyone  when  it  comes  to  con- 
cern about  the  proliferation  of  a  nu- 
clear weapons  capability  to  countries 
that  are  irrespHJnsible.  to  groups  that 
are  irresponsible;  but  when  we  are 
dealing  with  France,  we  are  dealing 
first  of  all  with  a  power  that  is  already 
a  nuclear  power  and  we  are  dealing, 
second  of  all.  with  a  country  that  is  a 
close  friend.  While  we  do  not  always 
agree  on  nuclear  matters,  there  is  a  lot 
of  room  for  cooperation.  And  in  the 
development  of  an  alternative  fuel  for 
research  reactors,  we  are  cooperating 
with  the  French. 

It  would  be  disruptive  after  15  or  20 
years  of  relations  to  suddenly  impose 
this  new  restriction  on  these  exports. 

Incidentally,  even  though  we  do  not 
export  high-enriched  uranium  to 
Great  Britain,  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  officially  made 
representations  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  that  they  feel  that 
this  would  be  an  unwise  amendment  to 
adopt.  Although  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  told  us  that  his 
amendment  is  not  in  conflict  with  the 
guidelines  laid  down  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  far  as  nonproliferation 
policy  is  concerned,  that  is  not  the 
way  the  administration  sees  it.  The  ad- 
ministration is  strongly  opposed  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield,  of  course,  to  my  chairman  on 
the  Interior  Committee. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  for  his  help  on 
this  amendment  and  for  all  the  good 
work  he  does.  He  has  been  a  leader  in 
this  field  of  concern  about  prolifera- 
tion and  I  share  those  feelings  with 
the  gentleman. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  for 
the  coxuitry  or  for  the  world,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  than  getting  a  handle 
on  proliferation;  but  I  think  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  had  hearings,  the 
fact  that  foreign  governments  were 


not  consulted,  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  given  the  State  Department  a 
chance  to  make  their  views  known  on 
this,  all  suggest  that  we  would  be  wise 
to  defeat  the  amendment  at  this  time 
and  continue  in  other  ways  to  promote 
the  concerns  the  gentleman  has  ex- 
pressed. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  comments. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  that  I  will  give  him  my 
assurance  that  in  the  course  of  coming 
weeks  and  months  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  will  have  hearings  on  this 
problem.  We  will  explore  what  if  any- 
thing can  be  done  to  expedite  the 
transfer  or  the  conversion  to  low  en- 
riched uranium. 

I  will  yield  in  just  a  moment  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  but 
let  me  say  that  we  will  have  such  hear- 
ings. I  know  that  Chairman  Zablocki 
would  agree  with  that. 

Incidentally,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  is  out  of  the 
country  today;  but  he  asked  me  to 
convey  his  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Members.  One  of  the 
points  he  makes  in  the  statement  that 
will  be  submitted  by  him  for  the 
Record,  is  to  urge  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  to  devote  his  efforts  to 
making  sure  that  the  DOE  is  properly 
funded  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  kind  of  fuel  we  need. 

D  1330 

I  will  quote  from  the  chairman's 
statement.  He  said: 

I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  direct  his  efforts  toward  ac- 
complishing full  funding  for  the  advanced 
reactor  system  program  at  the  Department 
of  Energy.  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to 
offer  my  unqualified  support  in  that  regard. 

So,  we  will  have  hearings— we  should 
have  hearings— and  let  us  consider  in  a 
systematic  way  in  the  proper  fonim 
what  should  be  done  to  advance  the 
use  of  low  enriched  uranium  in  re- 
search reactors,  which  the  gentleman 
is  so  interested  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Markey  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bingham 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  would  like  to  begin 
just  by  complimenting  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  because  nobody  in  the 
United  States,  much  less  in  the  Con- 
gress, gives  more  leadership  on  this 
issue  of  nonproliferation  than  does 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  he 
has  for  many  years  been  an  articulate 
and  outspoken  critic  of  the  policies 
which  have  led  to  the  spread  of  prolif- 
eration in  the  world,  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  would  comment  that  this  bill  is 
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step.  It  is  not  anything 
which  will  disrupt  our  relations  with 
our  allies. 

Rather,  it  I  is  something  which  Is 
carefully  crafted  to  avoid  those  prob- 
lems. It  is  nc  t  a  guillotine  clause.  It  is 
not  a  clause  that  says  that  all  highly 
enriched  uraiium  has  to  be  discontin- 
ued in  international  commerce. 
Rather,  it  sa:  s  that  it  has  to  be  cut  off 
unless  the  1»  uclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission determines  in  its  discretion 
that  it  is  notj  feasible  for  a  country  to 
make  a  conversion  from  the  use  of 
highly  enriclied  uranium  to  low  en- 
riched uraniim  or  to  middle  enriched 
uranium,  to  any  type  of  reduction 
from  highly  <  nriched  uranium. 

So,  what  w;  have  done  is  put  people 
on  notice  thst  we  are  going  to  put  on 
the  books,  w<  are  going  to  codify  what 
is  already  implicit  in  U.S.  policy,  but 
we  are  going  ;o  do  this  because  we  rec- 
ognize that  :)erhaps  there  are  weak- 
nesses in  this  present  administration's 
policy  towarq  this  proliferation  issue. 

The  program  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  talks  about,  RERTR, 
is  a  program  which  was  attempted  by 
this  administ  -ation  to  be  eliminated  in 
the  budget  process  this  year,  or  seri- 
ously curtaile  d.  There  is  not  any  overt 
commitment  ay  this  administration  to 
demonstrating  the  capacity  of  provid- 
ing a  substiti)  te  fuel  for  these  reactors 
in  lieu  of  th(;  use  of  highly  enriched 
uranium. 

So,  I  think  we  run  the  risk  of  doing, 
by  passing  up  this  opportunity,  is  by 
not  sending  the  correct  signals  to  the 
White  House  that  is,  we  do  not  want 
to  see  a  retrjat  on  the  nonprolifera- 
tion  issue,  a  retrenchment  from  the 
progress  that  we  have  made  over  the 
years,  but  we  also  want  to  see  further 
commitment  nade  to  the  development 
of  RERTR,  tb  a  reduction  in  the  sales 
of  highly  enri  ched  uranium  overseas. 

We  do  not  see  that  in  this  adminis- 
tration, and  ttiis  is  a  good  opportunity 
not  to  make  any  drastic  change  in 
policy.  It  on  y  codifies  what  is  now 
practiced  and  at  the  same  time  to  send 
a  signal  to  th  e  administration  that  we 
want  to  see  a  reaffirmation  of  that 
policy. 

Mr.  BINGI[AM.  If  I  could  reclaim 
my  time,  let  ne  just  make  two  points 
before  I  yiek  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  First  o^  all,  I  have  had  the  as- 
surance of  th(e  Department  of  Ehiergy 
that  it  is  proceeding  with  a  research 
program,  anc  that  it  will  provide  at 
least  $3  mill:  on  for  that  program  in 
this  fiscal  yeir.  Now.  that  might  not 
be  enough  in  the  gentleman's  view.  It 
is  not  enough  in  my  view.  But  I  do  not 
think  the  wa^  to  press  for  additional 
funding  for  that  program  is  through 
this  kind  of  extraordinary  measure— 
and  the  gent  eman  has  to  agree  that 
this  is  an  ext -aordinary  measure.  The 
way  to  press  is  through  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Comir  ittee.  the  issue  should  be 
dealt  with  under  the  NNPA  rather 


than   in   a  sudden  cutoff  of  exports 
under  the  NRC  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  think  that 
we  all  recognize  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  made  to  this  whole  subject 
of  nuclear  proliferation  and  controls 
over  the  fissionable  materials  being 
sold  abroad. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  also  encouraged 
by  his  pledge  to  conduct  appropriate 
hearings  on  this  in  his  subcommittee, 
and  I  certainly  commend  him  for 
doing  that. 

I  nevertheless  am  inclined  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  even  though  I 
recognize  that  we  must  be  a  reliable 
supplier  of  uranium  if  we  are  going  to 
have  any  leverage  over  actions  by  for- 
eign countries  with  respect  to  prolif- 
eration, but  we  certainly  do  not  want 
to  be  a  reliable  supplier  of  materials 
which  are  easily  converted  into  weap- 
ons. I  am  concerned  about  the  seeming 
lack  of  concern  on  the  part  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  tendency  to  just 
say.  "Well,  let  everybody  do  his  own 
thing.  We  are  against  controls.  We  are 
against  regulations.  Let  the  free 
market  govern." 

But  when  we  get  to  the  point  where 
we  are  talking  about  materials  that 
could  blow  up  the  human  race,  in 
effect,  we  have  to  adopt  something 
more  than  a  mere  market  philosophy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Seiberling 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Bingham  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  So.  I  think  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  made  a  real  contribution  by  forc- 
ing us  to  confront  this  issue.  I  remem- 
ber a  time  when  we  could  not  get  but  a 
handful  of  votes  on  the  question  of 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor.  We 
now  have  a  raising  of  consciousness  of 
the  issue  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  repeatedly  brought  up  in 
Congress,  and  I  think  we  need  to  edu- 
cate this  new  administration  as  well  as 
ourselves  on  the  dangers  inherent  in 
highly  enriched  uranium.  Therefore.  I 
am  inclined  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  share  his  concern 
about  the  lack  of  urgency  that  the  ad- 
ministration appears  to  give  to  the 
nonproliferation  problem.  I  do  not  like 
the  emphasis  that  the  administration 
has  placed  on  being  a  reliable  supplier. 
There  is  something  to  that  point,  as 
the  gentleman  has  said.  But  here  is  a 
case  where,  if  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, we  would  be  substantially  inter- 
posing on  our  allies— a  matter  of  great 


question  as  to  whether  we  are  going  to 
continue  uranium  shipments  contem- 
plated for  research  reactors.  I  think 
that  would  contribute  to  the  impres- 
sion countries  have  that  we  tend  to  fly 
off  the  handle  and  act  impetuously 
and  without  consultation  with  them. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  which 
will  begin  a  phaseout  of  the  export  of 
highly  enriched  uranium.  After  the 
Iraqi  incident  several  months  ago,  the 
Markey  amendment  would  seem  to 
have  obvious  political  appeal,  but  in 
my  judgment,  a  legislative  restriction 
of  this  kind  would  be  unwise  and  ulti- 
mately counterproductive  to  the  ura- 
nium industry,  the  nuclear  industry, 
and  the  administration's  announced 
national  energy  policy  plan.  The  ad- 
ministration, of  course,  opposes  any 
bill,  or  amendment  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  granting  of  export  licensing 
for  highly  enriched  uranium,  and,  any 
cutoff  of  highly  enriched  uranium  ex- 
ports would  be  contrary  to  the  Presi- 
dent's July  16  policy  statement  which 
commits  the  United  States  to  reestab- 
lishing this  Nation  as  a  predictable 
and  reliable  partner  for  peaceful  nu- 
clear cooperation  under  adequate  safe- 
guards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  own  State  of  New 
Mexico  has  a  great  interest  in  uranium 
enrichment.  New  Mexico  is  the  Na- 
tion's leading  supplier  of  uranium  ore, 
and,  the  majority  of  all  known  urani- 
um reserves  are  located  in  New 
Mexico.  And  Mr.  Chairman,  the  urani- 
um industry  is  not  prospering  in  the 
land  of  enchantment,  and  at  this  time 
let  me  highlight  the  very  real  plight  of 
the  domestic  uranium  industry  in  this 
country. 

More  than  half  the  uranium  miners 
in  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  and  Colora- 
do are  unemployed. 

Two  thousand  nine  hundred  jobs 
have  been  lost  in  Wyoming. 

New  mine  and  mill  closings  are  being 
announced  on  an  almost  weekly  basis. 

There  are  now  only  four  operating 
uranium  mills  in  New  Mexico,  one  of 
these.  Anaconda,  has  announced  plans 
to  close  by  March  1,  affecting  800  em- 
ployees. 

This  will  leave  fewer  mills  than  at 
any  time  since  1962. 

The  price  of  uranium  has  plummet- 
ed by  about  50  percent  in  2  years. 

Uranium  is  an  important  strategic 
material. 

Uranium  offers  a  safe,  clean  means 
to  generate  the  Nation's  electricity. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  indus- 
try is  already  beset  by  stringent  new 
NRC  regulations  which  other  Govem- 
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ment  agencies  have  criticized  as  un- 
necessary and  unjustified.  Congress 
should  avoid  imposing  additional  bur- 
dens on  the  industry,  and  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
recognize  the  concerns  that  have  been 
expressed  here  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
fault  him  in  any  way  for  bringing  this 
amendment  up.  I  made  my  point  of 
order  because  I  felt  that  this  is  really 
not  the  proper  forum  and  not  the 
proper  place  to  address  this  particular 
issue.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  all  the 
very  complex  arguments  and  facts  sur- 
rounding this  issue,  that  they  must  be 
deliberated  in  a  far  different  forum 
than  just  in  a  few  minutes  and  a  few 
lines  in  an  amendment  in  the  House. 

I  am  told,  of  course,  that  conversion 
is  in  progress,  that  many  of  these  re- 
search reactors  in  foreign  countries 
can  be  converted,  but  it  is  going  to 
take  some  time.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
any  cutoff  of  supply  of  uranium  to 
these  reactors  could  have  the  opposite 
effect  of  that  that  we  might  want.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  think,  has 
made  a  good  point,  that  we  have  to  be 
concerned  about  the  proliferation  that 
might  occur  if  the  United  States 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  reliable 
supplier,  because  we  must  recognize 
that  there  are  other  suppliers  around 
the  world  that  have  the  capability  just 
as  the  United  States  does  of  providing 
highly  enriched  uranium.  So  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  suggestion  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  has  made,  and  others  have 
made  also,  that  we  do  need  to  do  this 
and  take  a  look  at  this  in  a  very  care- 
ful maruier  in  committee,  is  the  best 
way  Lu  proceed. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  reject 
this  Emiendment,  and  let  us  proceed  in 
a  more  careful  and  thoughtful  and  de- 
liberate way  to  address  this  important 
issue. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement.  When  he  brought  the  point 
of  order.  I  thought  that  was  a  very 
good  thing  to  do.  to  highlight  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  had  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  particular  matter,  wheth- 
er we  should  be  exporting  highly  en- 
riched uranium  or  that  we  should  not. 
To  bring  it  up  just  all  of  a  sudden  is 
not  very  good. 

I  also  think  he  makes  a  very  impor- 
tant point  in  talking  about  the  prolif- 
eration issue.  We  are  all  committed  to 
nonproliferation;  this  administration. 
I  think  everybody  in  this  Congress, 
this  whole  country.  There  is  not  a  citi- 
zen of  this  country  that  I  think  would 
be  for  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. But,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
if  we  are  not  a  reliable  supplier,  if  we 


get  out  of  the  business  of  supplying 
highly  enriched  uraniimi.  we  cannot 
stick  our  head  in  the  sand  and  say, 
"Well,  that  is  the  end  of  it,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  around,"  because  there  are 
plenty  of  other  countries  willing  to 
move  right  in  when  we  give  up  that 
leadership.  So.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  just  want  to 
make  a  comment  on  what  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  just  said.  We 
are  not  here  talking  about  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  would  be  a  reli- 
able supplier  or  not.  What  this  amend- 
ment is.  is  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  supply  uranium  to 
countries  that  need  it  in  order  to  con- 
duct their  research  reactor  programs. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  whether 
we  supply  highly  enriched  uraniiun. 
medium  enriched  uraniimi.  or  low  en- 
riched uranium. 

What  we  are  saying,  the  question 
here  is  not  whether  we  are  a  reliable 
supplier  or  not.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  export  Indiscrimi- 
nately bomb-grade  material  for  reac- 
tors that  could  use  low  enriched  urani- 
um just  as  well  to  conduct  the  experi- 
ment in  nuclear  research. 

So,  all  we  are  saying  here  is  that  we 
substitute,  substitute  low  enriched 
uranium,  substitute  medium  enriched 
uranium  for  highly  enriched,  bomb- 
grade  material.  That  is  all  we  are 
saying.  We  are  not  curtailing  the 
export  of  these  materials. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  If  I  could  reclaim 
my  time.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
making  some  important  points,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  making 
these  points  in  an  entirely  different 
forum  £uid  see  if  we  could  not  craft,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  legislation,  craft 
legislation  that  would  be  workable.  I 
am  also  concerned  from  a  technical 
standpoint  about  the  language  here, 
because  what  we  must  recognize  is 
that  there  are  some  policy  questions 
here,  and  that  the  administration, 
working  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  going  to  have  a  major  role  in 
making  these  decisions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  But.  under  the 
gentleman's  amendment  it  would 
appear  that  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  is  given  that  authority  to 
make  these  decisions,  and  would  in 
effect  blank  out  any  of  the  opinions  or 
any  of  the  guidance  from  our  foreign 
policy  experts. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding.  I 
was  going  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment  tf  Jane  Fonda  has  en- 
dorsed this? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  think  that  any 
right  thinking  person  who  does  not 
want      bomb-grade      materials      sent 

around  the  world  has 

Mr.  ROUSSB3jOT.  So  she  probably    • 
has  endorsed  it? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  If  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  is  going  to  put  her  at  odds  on 
this  issue  on  whether  or  not  bomb- 
grade  material  should  be  commercially 
exported  from  the  country.  I  think  we 
will  have  a  debate  on  who  is  right 
minded. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  WeU.  she  has 
been  wrong  on  so  many  things,  but 
that  is  OK.  If  she  has  endorsed  it.  it  is 
OK  with  me. 

Ms.  MIKUIBKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  a 
necessary  action  to  implement  a  policy 
which  wiU  help  protect  all  nations 
from  the  dangers  associated  with 
greater  availability  of  weapons-grade 
nuclear  materials.  The  potential  for 
theft  by  terrorists  or  other  use  of 
these  materials  against  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  is  significantly 
greater  as  more  highly  enriched  urani- 
imi is  exchanged  in  international  com- 
merce. 

The  objective  of  this  amendment  is 
to  reduce  any  unnecessary  commerce 
in  highly  enriched  uranium  which 
could  be  used  for  nuclear  weapons. 
While  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  na- 
tions receiving  these  materials  already 
posess  nuclear  capabilities,  the  objec- 
tive of  reducing  the  potential  for  nu- 
clear poliferation  by  reducing  total 
commerce  in  these  materials  would  be 
realized  by  this  amendment. 

The  reduction  in  commerce  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  would  not 
result  in  any  closures  of  current  reac- 
tors which  would  still  be  eligible  for 
supply  if.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  the  ma- 
terial was  necessary  to  the  continued 
operation  of  the  reactors.  This  amend- 
ment represents  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  rducing  the  dangers  associ- 
ated with  international  commerce  in 
weapons-grade  materials. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  country 
and  this  Congress  to  take  action  on 
the  rhetoric  regarding  nonpoliferation 
of  nuclear  weaix)ns.  Some  may  point 
out  that  this  amendment  alone  wUl 
not  solve  the  problems  associated  with 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  but 
this  is  a  start.  It  is  a  reasonable  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  some  of  the  unnec- 
essary traffic  of  this  potentially  dan- 
gerous material. 
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I  urge  my  Colleagues  to  support  this 
modest  beginfiing. 

D  1345 

Mr.  SEIB^RLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  MIKUtSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBEilUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gei  itlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  terribly  important  to 
clarify  this  p  aint  of  the  United  States 
being  a  reliajle  supplier.  We  want  to 
be  a  reliable  !  lupplier  of  the  kind  of  en- 
riched uranii  m  which  is  now  conceded 
to  be  the  kind  that  would  be  almost 
universally  used  In  nuclear  power- 
plants. 

We  do  not  ivant  to  be  a  reliable  sup- 
plier or  a  supplier  at  all  of  weapons- 
grade  material,  and  it  is  time  that  we 
sent  a  message  to  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  that  that  is  the  stand  we 
are  going  to  t^e. 

That  is  whK'  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
the  overriding  foreign  policy  consider- 
ation, despite^  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  countervailing  considerations,  as 
mentioned  w  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham).  I  feel  that 
we  are  going  to  set  an  example  in  the 
world  if  we  rnake  that  point  clear,  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  a  reliable  sup- 
plier of  weapons- grade  material,  but 
we  will  be  of  pon-weapons-grade  mate- 
rial to  those  (Countries  that  adhere  to  a 
similar  policy . 

Mr.  Chairm  an,  that  is  why  this  issue 
becomes  tenibly  important,  and  we 
must  not  address  the  question  by 
saying  that  \ic  want  to  be  a  reliable 
supplier,  but  let  us  supply  uranium  for 
the  right  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  MIKUlSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  numb  tr  of  years  ago  I  wrote  an 
article  in  the  Harvard  Journal  on 
international  security,  the  title  of 
which  was  "Can  Congress  Act  in 
Time?" 

Time  is  of  t  le  essence  in  this  matter. 
During  that  period  of  time,  country 
after  country  had  been  developing  and 
had  been  getting  enough  uranium 
somehow  to  d  evelop  a  bomb. 

John  Mayn  ird  Keynes  once  said,  "In 
the  long  run  we  are  all  dead."  Believe 
me.  if  we  dc  not  move  fast  on  this 
matter,  we  wi  11  all  be  dead.  We  should 
not  just  movi!  along  step  by  step.  Let 
us  get  going  a  nd  stop  the  export  of  en- 
riched uraniukn. 

Mr.  Chairmian,  I  support  the  Markey 
amendment  tp  phase  out  the  export  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  usable  to 
make  nuclear  weapoiis. 

Since  1954,  the  United  States  has  ex- 
ported almost  21,000  pounds  of  urani- 
um, enriched  90  percent  or  more,  to  27 
nations,  including  South  Africa, 
Taiwan,  Pakistan,  and  Argentina.  Be- 
cause an  atoinic  weapon  can  be  con- 


structed from  20  pounds,  we  have  ex- 
ported enough  highly  enriched  urani- 
um to  make  1,000  nuclear  bombs. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has 
exported  over  30.000  pounds  of 
medium-enriched  uranium.  20  to  80 
percent,  to  16  countries  including  Ro- 
mania, South  Korea,  and  Argentina. 
Although  technically  not  weapons 
grade,  as  enrichment  increases  beyond 
20  percent,  uranium  becomes  easier  to 
make  nuclear  bombs. 

This  amendment  may  not  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  immediate- 
ly but  it  will  certainly  slow  it  down 
and  is  a  first  step  toward  lessening  the 
nuclear  bombmaking  capacity  of  un- 
stable foreign  governments  or  terrorist 
groups. 

The  threat  of  nuclear  proliferation 
can  scarcely  be  overstated.  As  many  as 
40  countries,  underdeveloped  and  un- 
stable may  have  nuclear  weapons  by 
1990.  Nuclear  war  anywhere  risks  esca- 
lation to  United  States  and  Soviet  in- 
volvement, by  deliberate  intervention, 
miscalculation,  bluff  or  panic. 

Our  strategy  has  the  following,  tor- 
tured, logic:  Continue  to  export  nucle- 
ar fuel  and  equipment  to  keep  our  le- 
verage; but  do  not  use  that  leverage 
for  fear  of  losing  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  serious  mistakes 
in  the  past  have  contributed  to  nucle- 
ar development  in  India.  Pakistan, 
Brazil,  South  Korea,  the  Philippines 
and  other  countries  through  our 
supply  to  them  of  nuclear  reactors, 
heavy  water,  enriched  fuel,  training 
scientists,  as  well  as  our  spreading  the 
phony  notion  that  electricity  from  nu- 
clear power  will  be  inexpensive.  But 
these  past  mistakes  should  not  excuse 
continuing  to  ignore  the  dangers  and 
the  economic  waste  of  nuclear  power. 
Many  wrongs  do  not  add  up  to  a  right. 

The  nuclear  programs  of  such  coun- 
tries as  India,  the  Philippines,  and 
Brazil  were  never  designed  to  help 
their  poor.  On  the  contrary,  nuclear 
power  requires  excessive  capital  and 
managerial  skill,  both  of  which  are 
scarce  and  expensive  in  poor  countries 
and  can  only  divert  their  limited  re- 
sources away  from  the  roads,  schools, 
and  hospitals  that  the  poor  desperate- 
ly need.  In  fact,  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  admits  that  it 
costs  more  to  generate  electricity  from 
a  600-MW  nuclear  reactor  than  from  a 
similar  sized,  oil-fired  plant,  not  count- 
ing the  immeasurable  costs  of  waste 
disposal  and  decommissioning,  both  of 
which  require  immense  government 
subsidies. 

In  heaven's  name  vote  for  the 
Markey  amendment.  Send  out  the 
message:  Do  not  leave  a  legacy  of  nu- 
clear terror.  Do  not  dump  the  burden 
of  creating  and  cleaning  up  a  devilish 
mess  on  the  U.S.  taxpayer  so  a  few 
firms  can  make  more  money,  or,  more 
likely,  lose  less.  A  successful  Markey 
amendment  will  tell  the  world  that 
our  nonproliferation  goals  are  genu- 


ine. Finally  it  will  tell  this  administra- 
tion and  any  that  follows,  that  Con- 
gress will  not  let  it  dismantle  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1977. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentlewoman's  yielding. 

Let  me  clarify  two  points.  First  of 
all.  we  are  not  talking  about  exports  to 
power  reactors.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  made  that  clear.  We 
are  talking  about  exports  for  research 
reactors. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  in  a  big 
hurry— and  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land is  concerned  about  this— the  ma- 
terial is  not  yet  developed  that  can 
enable  these  research  reactors  to  con- 
vert. The  table  of  expected  exports 
shows  the  dates  at  which  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  the  various  reactors  con- 
cerned—and there  are  not  that  many- 
can  be  converted.  The  earliest  date  on 
that  schedule  is  1985. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us 
only  lasts  for  2  years,  so  I  do  not  see 
how  this  bill  can  have  any  effect  on 
the  problem  whatsoever. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Markey). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  specter  of  nucle- 
ar war  is  perhaps  the  gravest  threat 
we  face  in  the  world  today.  This 
amendment  would  help  make  the 
United  States  instrumental  in  control- 
ling the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  thus  in  limiting  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  war.  I  believe  that  the  United 
States,  as  the  world's  largest  producer 
of  weapons-grade  uranium,  has  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  fill  this  role. 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  from 
granting  export  licenses  for  enriched 
uranium  which  might  be  used  to  con- 
struct a  nuclear  weapon.  Since  1954 
the  United  States  has  shipped  abroad 
some  23,517  kilograms  of  this  weap- 
ons-grade material  to  more  than  35  na- 
tions ranging  on  the  political  spectrum 
from  Romania  to  South  Africa  to 
Taiwan. 

With  these  shipments  the  United 
States  also  has  exported  the  capability 
to  construct  a  nuclear  device.  In  the 
past  few  years  it  has  become  evident 
that  many  nations— indeed,  many  indi- 
viduals—may well  have  the  knowledge 
and  expertise  to  construct  a  nuclear 
bomb.  "The  dangers  of  such  a  weapon 
in  the  possession  of  terrorists,  unsta- 
ble governments,  or  world  leaders  hos- 
tile to  the  United  States  really  do  not 
need  to  be  explained.  We  all  are 
aware,  I  believe,  of  the  crisis  which 
would  result  should  a  nuclear  threat 
be  carried  to  the  brink  of  execution. 

It  has  long  been  our  Nation's  policy 
to    oppose    porliferation    of    nuclear 
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weapons  and  the  spread  of  weapons- 
grade  materials.  Yet  we  do  not  have 
any  concrete  controls  on  the  export  of 
such  materials  produced  here.  This 
amendment  would  provide  such  a 
mechanism,  and  I  believe  it  is  crucial 
that  we  act  now  to  limit  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  all  ways  possible. 

I    conmiend    the    gentleman    from 
Massachusetts      for      offering      this 
amendment  and  urge  its  passage. 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
join    our    colleague,    Mr.    Jonatham 
Bingham,  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment for  a  number  of  reasons,  even 
though  I  do  share  the  concern  of  the 
gentleman   from   Massachusetts   over 
international  commerce  in  highly  en- 
riched uranium.  First,  there  has  been 
a  promising,  ongoing  program  in  the 
United  States  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate nonweapons-grade  fuels  for  use 
in  research  and  test  reactors.  After  a 
period  of  initial  resistance,  the  majori- 
ty of  reactor  operators  the  world  over 
now   agree   with   the   efforts   of   the 
United  States  in  this  area  and  will 
cease  to  use  highly  enriched  uranium 
as  fuel  once  low  enriched  substitutes 
become  available.  If  the  program  is 
funded  at  the  appropriate  level,  it  is 
conceivable  that  by  the  middle  of  this 
decade  there  will  be  only  a  handful  of 
research   reactors   around   the   world 
still  using  highly  enriched  uranium.  In 
this  light,  therefore,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  direct  his  efforts 
toward  assuring  full  funding  for  the 
advanced  reactor  systems  program  at 
the  Department  of  Energy,  and  I  will 
be  more  than  happy  to  offer  my  un- 
qualified support  in  this  regard. 

Second,  the  amount  of  highly  en- 
riched uranium  the  United  States  ex- 
ports is  actually  rather  small,  and  the 
individual  exports  go  to  countries  with 
reactors  which,  for  technical  reasons, 
will  find  it  more  difficult  than  most  to 
convert  to  lower  enriched  fuels.  The 
major  recipients  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  from  the  United  States  are 
Japan.  Canada,  the  members  of  the 
European  Community.  Sweden  and 
Switzerland.  Others  to  which  the 
United  States  has  exported  HEU  have 
agreed  to  convert  to  lower  enriched 
fuels  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and 
understand  that  any  further  exports 
are  only  designed  to  serve  as  an  inter- 
im solution  until  their  respective  reac- 
tors have  been  converted  to  low  en- 
riched uranium. 

Third,  from  a  procedural  standpoint, 
this  amendment  would  place  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  in  a  po- 
sition of  having  to  determine  whether 
or  not  certain  reactors  can  be  convert- 
ed to  low  enriched  uraniimi,  a  task 
which  currently  falls  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  which  the  NRC  is 
technically  incapable  of  performing. 

Finally,  although  supporting  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Massachusetts,   am   re- 


gretfully    unable     to     support     the 
amendment  itself.* 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Markey  amendment. 
We  live  in  a  period  of  uncertainty, 
where  the  random  actions  of  small 
groups  or  crazed  individuals  can  have 
a  powerful  effect  on  world  events.  We 
need  only  look  to  the  assassination  of 
Anwar  Sadat  and  the  attempts  on  the 
lives  of  the  Pope  and  our  President  to 
realize  this.  In  addition,  we  live  in  a 
time  when  a  single  actor  in  the  world 
community  who  is  bent  on  self-aggran- 
dizement or  terror,  such  as  Colonel 
Qadhafi  of  Libya,  can  be  frighteningly 
effective  in  creating  instability  and 
misery.  What  we  have  not  seen  thus 
far  is  any  individual  or  group  use  the 
awesome  power  of  nuclear  weaponry 
to  pursue  their  crazed  goals.  And  this 
is  an  event  that  we  must  not  see,  that 
we  must  avoid  at  all  costs. 

We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  an 
agent  of  nuclear  proliferation.  And  the 
best  way  to  avoid  this  role  is  to  mini- 
mize our  exports  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  (HEU).  Recent  history  has 
shown  us  that  even  a  bright  college 
student  can  design  a  simple  nuclear 
device.  Fortunately,  one  needs  ad- 
vanced equipment  and  highly  enriched 
uranium  to  build  one.  However,  there 
are  many  countries  which  are  not  cur- 
rently members  of  the  "nuclear  club" 
but  are  willing  to  devote  the  resources 
to  join.  We  must  not  facilitate  their 
membership. 

The  Markey  amendment  provides  a 
simple  means  to  phase  out  our  expor- 
tation of  nuclear  weapons  material. 
While  it  prevents  new  commerce  in 
HEU.  it  still  allows  us  to  fulf Ul  obliga- 
tions to  our  allies.  It  greatly  strength- 
ens the  incentive  for  those  who  must 
import  uranium  to  fully  convert  to  low 
enriched  uranium  reactors. 

In  addition,  it  establishes  the  Con- 
gress real  and  substantive  commit- 
ment to  nonproliferation.  I  believe 
that  it  is  vital  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  its  such  a  commitment.  Not 
only  does  it  earn  us  the  respect  of 
those  committed  to  peace  and  sanity, 
it  also  strengthens  our  bargaining  po- 
sition with  other  nations  as  we  seek  to 
gain  assurances  from  them  that  they 
will  not  provide  other  nations  with  the 
means  to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Markey  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  oppose  most  strongly  any  amend- 
ment which  would  phase  out  the 
export  of  highly  enriched  uranium. 
This  unilateral  preemptory  action  by 
the  United  States  would  send  a  most 
damaging  signal  to  our  international 
customers  of  enriched  uranium  negat- 
ing our  renewed  efforts  to  establish 
our  position  as  a  reliable  supplier  of 
enriched  uranium.  This  precipitous 
action  would  echo  the  effect  of  closing 
our  books  for  uranium  contracts  in  the 
early   1970's  which  nearly  destroyed 


our  future  international  market  for 
enriched  uranium.  The  result  then 
and  the  probable  result  now  would  be 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  other  sup- 
pliers for  this  market.  There  would  be 
little  long-range  effect  on  the  supply 
of  highly  enriched  uranium  to  the 
international  users— and  there  would 
be  a  great  deal  of  long-range  ill  will 
created  in  the  international  communi- 
ty toward  the  United  States  from,  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  pointed 
out.  our  friendly  customers. 

The  real  tragedy  of  this  proposed 
action  is  that  in  this  area  of  nuclear 
use.  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to 
convince  foreign  customers  to  shift  to 
lower  enrichment   has   met   with   re- 
sponsiveness and  continuing  success. 
This  change  cannot  be  made  all  at 
once— and  in  a  few  instances  not  at  all. 
We  must  respect  the  processes  that 
must   occur   in   other  countries   who 
have  their  own  regulations  to  meet 
and  their  own  bureaucracies  to  con- 
tend with.  There  is  already  built  into 
the  DOE  review  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  exports  an  elaborate  proce- 
dure for  obtaining  lower  enrichment 
usage.  It  has  been  meeting  with  suc- 
cess.  There   is  demonstrated   foreign 
sympathy   to   our   objectives   in   this 
area.   And   it  would  be   sad   if.   here 
where  we  have  had  receptivity  inter- 
nationally—where through  persuasion 
and  negotiations  we  have  achieved  co- 
operation—we then  turn  and  hit  them 
on  the  head  with  a  unilateral  decision 
to  stop  export  of  highly  enriched  ura- 
nium. The  symbolic  importance  of  this 
proposed  action  in  the  international 
community  cannot  be  overdrawn.  The 
result    would    be    catastrophic    both 
technically  and  politically.* 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous-consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment,  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  cease  in  10  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest was  agreed  to  will  be  recognized 
for  1  minute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman      from       Tennessee       (Mrs. 

BOUQUARD). 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Production  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  has 
sole  jurisdiction  over  the  program  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  using 
low-enriched  uraniimi  in  research  and 
test  reactors  designed  for  high-en- 
riched uranium. 

I  chair  that  subcommittee,  and  I  can 
unequivocably  state,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  other  Members,  that  it  is  too  soon, 
in  terms  of  understanding  the  technol- 
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ogy.  to  reqi  ire  the  conversion  to  low- 
enriched  fu(  1. 

Even  for  \  '.S.  research  and  test  reac- 
tors, the  conversion  to  low-enriched 
fuel  is  not  r  dw  licensable  by  the  NRC. 
The  techno  ogy  demonstration  of  the 
lise  of  low-(  inriched  uranium  in  only 
one  type  oi  test  reactor  is  presently 
being  condu  ;ted  at  the  Ford  reactor  at 
the  Universi  ty  of  Michigan.  When  this 
first  demoni  tration  is  finished  in  1984, 
then,  only  three  foreign  reactors  of 
similar  desii^  might  be  converted  to 
low-enriche<  fuel.  This  will  depend 
upon  the  supcessful  confirmation  thai 
appropriate  technology  exists. 

Additional  demonstrations  are 
planned  for  other  types  of  reactors 
after  this  'irst  demonstration.  The 
second  such  demonstration  would  be 
complete  in  1987.  The  import  of  this, 
is  that  for  9(  i  of  the  93  affected  foreign 
research  an  1  test  reactors,  the  infor- 
mation base  to  determine  the  advis- 
ability and  technical  suitability  of 
switching  to  low-enriched  fuel  will  not 
be  available  until  late  this  decade  or 
early  next  c  ecade.  Even  then,  not  all 
these  react*  rs  may  be  converted  to 
low-enrichec  fuel  since  some  research 
programs  require  the  very  high  neu- 
tron energie ;  obtainable  only  with  the 
hlgh-enricht  d  fuel. 

This  amendment  is  clearly  antinu- 
clear  in  character  and  is  a  direct  af- 
front to  our  Western  European  allies, 
Japan,  and  other  allies  that  entered 
the  test  anl  research  program  with 
our  support.  There  is  no  proliferation 
threat  in  supplying  these  reactors 
with  fuel  IS  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  would  have  us  believe.  All 
of  these  reitctors  are  subject  to  the 
Intemationsl  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
safeguards  cr  other  equivalent  stand- 
ards meeting  our  requirements. 

The  sponsor  of  this  amendment 
would  also  lave  us  believe  that  this 
additional  q<  lalification  on  our  supply- 
ing fuel  is  ol  no  consequence  since  the 
amendment  contains  an  exception  if 
conversion  tp  low-enriched  fuel  is  not 
feasible.  Does  this  mean  technically 
feasible  or  economically  feasible,  or 
some  combii  ation.  This  exemption  cri- 
teria is  no  guidance  for  the  NRC.  As 
examples  of  the  problems  that  NRC 
could  be  fa<ed  with,  one  could  ask— 
What  shoul(  the  NRC  do  if  it  is  feasi- 
ble to  conv<  rt  the  reactor  to  low-en- 
riched fuel  liut  some  of  the  important 
investigatior  s  could  not  be  completed, 
such  as  reseirch  on  structural  materi- 
als or  new  fuels  as  is  done  in  Belgium. 
Canada,  and  France?  Also,  what  if  the 
NRC  should  decide  conversion  is  tech- 
nically feasil  )le  but  there  is  some  com- 
promise on  lafety?  This  is  the  case  as 
it  exists  toddy  for  all  the  research  re- 
actors since  the  program  to  confirm 
the  safety  cf  using  the  low-enriched 
fuel  will  n<  t  be  finished  for  many 
years. 

The  spons  )rs  of  the  amendment  ex- 
plained in  a   "Dear  Colleague"  letter 


that  the  amendment  will  "demand  an 
intensive  study  of  these  licenses  and  a 
future  cutoff  of  highly  enriched  urani- 
um •  •  *."  The  licensing  process  al- 
ready takes  about  2  years  and  I  am 
sure  an  intensive  study  of  each  reactor 
will  delay  It  even  further.  Additional- 
ly, the  amendment  provides  no  money 
or  manpower  for  these  studies  in  an 
already  reduced  budget  climate.  Is  this 
the  message  of  reliability  that  we  want 
to  send  to  our  allies?  I  think  it  is  not. 

Do  not  be  fooled  into  thinking  this  is 
a  vote  on  nonproliferation.  We  already 
have  numerous  nonproliferation  re- 
quirements on  our  trading  partners 
that  stringently  protect  our  nonprolif- 
eration goals.  I  urge  you  to  vote  "no" 
on  the  Markey  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

McEWEN). 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
most  strongly  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  or  any  other  amendment 
which  would  circumvent  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations by  the  United  States  on  the 
export  of  highly  enriched  uranium. 

This  unilateral  preemptory  action 
by  the  United  States  would  send  a 
most  damaging  signal  to  our  interna- 
tional customers  of  enriched  uranium, 
and  it  would  negate  our  renewed  ef- 
forts to  establish  our  position  as  a  re- 
sponsible, reliable  supplier  of  enriched 
uranium.  This  precipitous  action 
would  echo  the  effect  that  closing  our 
books  to  new  uranium  contracts  had  in 
the  early  1970's.  That  action  has  virtu- 
ally destroyed  our  future  international 
market  for  enriched  uranium. 

The  result  then  and  the  unavoidable 
result  now  would  be  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  other  foreign  competitive 
suppliers  for  this  market.  There  would 
be  little  long-range  effect  on  the 
supply  of  highly  enriched  uranium  to 
the  international  users,  but  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  of  long-range  ill 
will  created  in  the  international  com- 
munity toward  the  United  States 
from,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  pointed  out,  our  friendly  custom- 
ers. 

The  real  tragedy  of  this  proposed 
action  is  that  in  this  area  of  nuclear 
use  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to 
convince  foreign  customers  to  shift  to 
lower  enriched  uranium  products  has 
met  with  responsiveness  and  continu- 
ing success. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McEwem) 
has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Foglietta). 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  Markey  Amend- 


ment to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission authorization  bill.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment 
to  prohibit  the  granting  of  export  li- 
censes for  highly  enriched  uranium. 

Commerce  in  highly  enriched  urani- 
um poses  a  serious  threat  to  world 
peace.  Uranium  enriched  to  greater 
than  90  percent  uranium-235  can  be 
used  to  make  atomic  weapons.  It  only 
takes  20  pounds  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  to  fashion  a  crude  atomic 
bomb.  The  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshi- 
ma 36  years  ago.  killing  over  70.000 
people  and  injuring  100,000  out  of  a 
total  population  of  344.000  was  made 
from  the  same  substance  we  export 
today. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  bombing  of 
Hiroshima  suid  Nagasaki  that  the 
United  States  began  to  develop  poli- 
cies to  prevent  the  spread  of  atomic 
weapons.  In  order  to  insure  our  long- 
standing commitment  on  curbing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  we  must 
cease  the  exportation  of  materials 
that  could  contribute  directly  to  a 
country's  ability  to  build  nuclear 
weapons.  With  our  current  export 
policy  the  United  States  cannot  effec- 
tively support  international  efforts  for 
the  control  of  weapons  grade  materi- 
als and  thus  we  are  running  counter  to 
our  goal  of  slowing  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. 

The  United  States  can  provide  a  reli- 
able supply  of  nuclear  fuel  with  urani- 
um that  remains  below  weapons  grade 
levels.  Low  enriched  uranium  can  be 
used  for  the  operation  of  nuclear  elec- 
tric powerplants  and  most  research  re- 
actors throughout  the  world.  Reactors 
that  could  not  be  converted  to  low  en- 
riched uranium  would  be  exempted 
from  the  prohibition  and  no  current 
research  reactors  would  be  shut  down 
as  a  result  of  this  prohibition  on  the 
export  of  highly  enriched  uranium. 

The  Markey  amendment  is  consist- 
ent with  the  broad  proliferation  prin- 
ciples expressed  by  the  President  on 
July  16.  1981  and  is  consistent  with 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  of  1970 
which  recognizes  the  right  of  all  coun- 
tries to  develop,  research,  produce, 
and  use  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes  without  discrimination. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  dramatic  con- 
sequences of  nuclear  weapons  prolif- 
eration. It  is  a  major  concern  to  all 
Americans  today,  as  evidenced  by 
recent  polls  which  show  how  great  the 
fear  is  among  our  citizens  that  nuclear 
war  is  a  serious  threat.  Making  weap- 
ons grade  materials  accessible  is  con- 
trary to  our  nonproliferation  policy 
and  our  commitment  to  nuclear  arms 
control  and  disarmament. 

If  we  do  not  accept  this  amendment 
today  and  we  do  not  restrict  our  com- 
merce in  highly  enriched  uranium  how 
can  we  continue  to  impress  upon  the 
world  the  dangers  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. 
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Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  strong  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  the  greatest  threat  to  the  world 
today.  Tensions  among  nations  are  in- 
creasing, and  leaders  of  those  nations 
are  becoming  more  and  more  distrust- 
ful of  each  other.  A  greater  number  of 
nations  are  gaining  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence every  year,  and  by  their  very 
nature  are  unstable.  Their  inexperi- 
enced leaders  are  looking  toward  the 
acquisition  of  advanced  technical  and 
atomic  weapons  to  protect  their  coun- 
tries. This  is  an  extremely  volatile— 
and.  I  think,  a  very  scary— situation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  production  and  exportation 
of  enriched  uranium— which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  atomic  weap- 
ons—should be  scrupulously  moni- 
tored and  limited.  The  more  that  en- 
riched uranium  is  being  marketed  in 
the  world,  the  greater  the  likelihood  is 
that  it  will  fall  into  irresponsible 
hands— and  be  used  in  a  negative  way. 

We  must  deter  the  production  of 
atomic  weapons  in  our  own  Nation  and 
discourage  their  stockpiling  in  the 
other  superpowers.  And  more  than 
that,  we  must  not  encourage  the 
spread  of  these  weapons  to  all  comers 
of  the  world. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  that  the  health  and 
future  of  all  the  people  on  this  planet 
depend  in  part  on  our  vote  today.  We 
have  a  great  responsibility  and  a  great 
opportunity  here  at  this  moment,  and 
I  urge  and  implore  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Markey. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  LuJAN). 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
that  when  we  get  on  this  subject 
matter,  the  level  of  rhetoric  really 
goes  up.  We  hear  where  the  United 
States  indiscriminately  exports  urani- 
um. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
uranium  goes  to  our  friends  and  allies, 
and  that  certainly  is  not  an  indiscrimi- 
nate exporting. 

We  hear  about  making  weapons  as  if 
anyone  could  just  walk  in  and  take 
uranium  and  manufacture  weapons. 
The  fact  is  that  they  need  highly  com- 
plex production  and  laboratory  facili- 
ties. 

I  have  even  heard  it  said  that  this 
amendment  might  preclude  us  from 
responding  to  a  nuclear  attack  from 
the  Soviets  because  we  would  be  ex- 
porting weapons  grade  material  in  re- 
sponding to  such  attack. 

So  we  get  on  these  kinds  of  argu- 
ments, and  the  rhetoric  rises.  But  the 
facts  are.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
cannot  live  with  this  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Weaver 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Markey). 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  I  made  the  main  points  that  I 
had  in  mind  to  make,  but  let  me  just 
add  a  couple. 

This  is  a  technical  question.  It  Is  not 
an  easy  one.  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Markey)  well  knows 
that,  because  he  has  been  through  five 
different  versions  of  this  amendment 
trying  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion. I  think  the  very  fact  that  he  has 
changed  one  word  in  the  last  version 
suggests  that. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
opposed  to  the  export  of  medium-en- 
riched uranium.  This  junendment. 
however,  would  preclude  that,  because 
medium-enriched  uranium  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  40-percent  enriched. 
That  is  a  minor  point  perhaps,  but  it  is 
an  indication  of  the  difficulty  of  this 
problem. 

Finally,  let  me  just  point  out  that 
the  NRC  is  not  equipped  to  do  the  job 
that  the  gentleman  suggests  they 
must  do  here.  There  is  no  funding  in 
this  bin  to  permit  them  to  do  the  job. 
They  are  already  busy  enough.  They 
are  already  falling  behind  on  the  jobs 
they  have  to  do.  Let  us  not  load  them 
down  with  another  job  that  is  diffi- 
cult, technical,  and  probably  unneces- 
sary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

U.S.  highly  enriched  uranium  is  ex- 
ported primarily  to  Western  European 
countries  and  Japan  for  use  in  ap- 
proximately 60  reactors.  All  of  the  re- 
search reactors  in  question  are  subject 
to  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  safeguards  or  abide  by  equiva- 
lent standards.  Most  research  reactors 
can  in  time  be  converted  from  using 
highly  enriched  uranium  to  using  low- 
enriched  uranium,  and  this  conversion 
process  is  now  underway. 

Cutoff  of  highly  enriched  uranium 
to  our  allies  would  jeopardize  the  con- 
version process  and  it  would  harm  our 
relationship  with  some  of  our  closest 
allies  who  cooperate  with  us  on  peace- 
ful nuclear  research. 

Additionally,  if  the  United  States 
were  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  highly 
enriched  uranium  precipitoiisly  there 
could  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  suppliers 
outside  of  the  United  States.  And  this, 
of  course,  would  have  a  serious  detri- 
mental effect  on  nonproliferation  ef- 
forts. There  is  no  doubt  that  we  must 
do  all  that  we  can  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  export  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  for  research  reactors,  but 
until  we  can  achieve  that  goal  in  a  rea- 
sonable way  we  must  not  irrationally 
cut  off  our  allies. 

I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment,  as  I 
did  before. 

I  think  the  important  thing  here  is 
to  send  a  signal  to  this  administration 
that  is  seeking  to  weaken  the  nonpro- 
liferation treaty  and  who  just  recently 
sought  to  circumvent  the  shipment  of 
materials  to  Brazil,  and  to  tell  them 
that  the  Congress  is  really  serious 
about  nonproliferation  and  sees  this  as 
one  of  the  greatest  problems. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ottim- 
GER  yielded  the  balance  of  his  time  to 
Mr.  Markey.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Markey). 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  not  a  radical  amend- 
ment, but  it  is  not  an  unnecessary 
amendment.  It  is  one  which  sends  a 
signal  to  the  administration  that  the 
Congress  is  serious  about  putting  to- 
gether a  nonproliferation  policy  which 
has  some  real  teeth  in  it. 

We  give  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  the  authority  and  the 
ability  to  grant  exemptions,  to  grant 
waivers  to  those  countries  which  are 
not  technically,  feasibly  capable  of 
converting  their  reactors  from  the  use 
of  highly  enriched  uranium  to  low-en- 
riched uranium. 

D  1300 

But  we  established  a  presumption 
that  no  longer  will  the  United  States 
engage  in  the  international  transport 
of  highly  enriched  uranium  without  a 
really  compelling  reason  for  us  to  do 
so.  We  will  put  pressure  upon  our 
allies,  upon  all  nations  of  the  world,  to 
begin  the  process  of  backing  out  of 
this  commerce  in  highly  enriched  ura- 
niimi.  to  indeed  serve  as  a  reliable  sup- 
plier of  low-enriched  uranium,  to  give 
them  access  to  low-eru-iched  uranium 
which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
conduct  their  nuclear  research  but  not 
to  simultaneously,  concomitantly,  run 
the  risk  of  nuclear  proliferation.  We 
must  reduce  the  risk  of  bombs  making 
programs  being  developed  in  countries 
with  this  material. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  misleading  statement  which 
was  put  forward  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham).  Mr. 
Bingham  quoted  from  a  statement  by 
Chairman  Zablocki  expressing  the 
desire  that  my  efforts  on  the  highly 
enriched  uranium  issues  be  focused  on 
retaining  funds  for  the  RERTR  pro- 
gram. Let  me  briefly  summarize  my 
work  on  behalf  of  this  program. 

To  protect  the  RERTR  program, 
which  has  had  a  precarious  budget  for 
the  past  2  years,  my  staff  and  I  have 
worked  with  the  principal  staff  and 
chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
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Subcommittees    dealing 
with  RERTR,  and  with  the  manage- 
ment of  D|OE.  I  welcome  the  future 
Mr.  Bingham  and  Chair- 
in    continuing    this 


support  of 
man    Zablpcki 
effort. 

Needing  iS  million  annually  to  com 
pete  its  work  expeditiously,  RERTR 
received  a  SI  million  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  It  survived  with  help 
from  the  S  ate  E>epartment.  As  late  as 
mid-Octob€  r,  however,  middle  manage- 
ment at  DOE  in  response  to  the  con- 
tinuing budget  resolution,  had  sched- 
uled it  for  $0.5  million,  a  termination 
budget.  Onj  October  27  I  was  told  by 
DOE  management  that  pending  the 
appropriation  bill,  RERTR  will  be 
budgeted  at  about  $3  million  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  Clearly,  there  has  been  tind 
will  continue  to  be  a  strong  effort 
made  to  preserve  this  program,  and 
this  amencment  is  intended  as  firm 
support  for  that  program. 

So  I  say  lo  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mi.  Ldjan)  who  said  we  could 
not  live  wit  h  this  amendment,  I  would 
argue  that  ve  cannot  live  without  it.  It 
is  time  for  I  he  United  States  to  make  a 
statement,  :o  make  a  statement  to  the 
world,  and  to  not  wait  for  others  to 
make  the  s  atement  before  us  that  we 
no  longer  will  condone,  we  will  no 
longer  sanction  those  kinds  of  experi- 
ments to  g)  on  in  countries  that  use 
bomb  grade  highly  enriched  uranium. 
We  will  supply  them  uranium  and 
help  them  in  their  nuclear  technol- 
ogies, but  we  will  not  be  the  vehicle  by 
which  theji  will  obtain  the  materials 
which  allo'v  them  or  someone  they 
give  this  material  to  have  access  to 
bomb  grade   highly  enriched  uranium. 

I  hope,  vith  enthusiasm,  that  this 
Congress  w  11  endorse  this  position.  It 
is  a  modesti  step,  but  it  is  a  necessary 
one.  It  sen^  a  signal  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  we  will  not  accept  their 
retrenchme  It  from  a  nonproliferation 
policy  whicfi  is  very  evident  in  all  of 
their  polici<  s. 

The  Ca/^IRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Markey)  his  expired. 

The  Chai"  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  to  close 
debate. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port very  f  ;rvently  most  of  the  goals 
the  gentle  nan  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Markey  )  and  his  colleagues  have 
been  talkirig  about  here  in  relation- 
ship to  this^  amendment.  But  for  the 
reasons  staied  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham).  I  personally 
will  vote  no  on  the  amendment  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle 
man       froip       Massachusetts       (Mr 
Market). 

The  que^ion  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  innounced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 
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about  our  intention  with 
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regard  to  finishing  up  this  bill.  As  far  as 
I  know,  there  is  only  one  amendment, 
which  is  generally  acceptable  on  both 
sides.  I  am  advised.  I  am  advised  that 
there  is  one  request  for  a  colloquy, 
which  should  take  a  couple  of  minutes, 
at  the  most.  So  if  all  goes  well,  and  we 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  Members, 
we  should  be  voting  on  final  passage 
within  the  next  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  willing  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  MooRHEAD)  for  that  colloquy,  if 
Vtp  wishes 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  friend  and  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Committee  some  ques- 
tions concerning  the  compromise  lan- 
guage on  State  consultation  in  section 
1 1  repealing  the  ShoUy  court  decision. 
Am  I  correct  this  section  requires 
that  consultation  with  the  States  in  no 
way  be  construed  to  delay  the  effec- 
tive date  of  a  no  significant  hazards  li- 
cense amendment? 

Am  I  also  correct  that  by  consulta- 
tion it  is  intended  when  practicable,  a 
State,  through  the  Governor  or  his 
designee  would  receive  notice  of  the 
proposed  license  amendment,  the 
NRC's  evaluation  of  the  license 
amendment  and  its  proposed  decision 
on  the  amendment,  and  the  Governor 
or  his  designee  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  comments  on  the  pro- 
posed amendment  prior  to  its  issuance. 
Am  I  correct  that  in  no  way  does 
consultation  give  the  State  a  veto  or 
concurrence  right  over  the  proposed  li- 
cense amendment,  or  a  right  to  a  hear- 
ing on  the  amendment,  or  a  right  to 
insist  on  delaying  or  postponing  the 
effective  date  of  the  amendment?  Am 
I  also  correct  consultation  under  this 
section  In  no  way  alters  present  provi- 
sions of  law  which  reserve  to  the  NRC 
exclusive  responsibility  for  setting  and 
enforcing  radiological  health  and 
safety  requirements  for  nuclear  power- 
plants? 

Finally,  am  I  correct  that  consulta- 
tion would  only  be  required  under  this 
section  when  practicable,  and  in  some 
cases  the  NRC,  despite  good  faith  ef- 
forts, cannot  contact  the  Governor  or 
his  designee  and  thus  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  consult  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  license  amendment?  For 
example,  a  utility  may  request  a  non- 
safety-related  license  amendment  late 
on  a  Friday  afternoon,  and  the  NRC 
may  not  be  able  to  contact  the  Gover- 
nor or  his  designee  before  the  week- 
end, despite  good  faith  efforts.  Am  I 
correct  that  in  such  a  case,  the  NRC 
would  be  able  to  make  a  no  significant 
hazards  license  amendment  effective 
without  prior  consultation,  if  neces- 
sary to  avoid  the  shutdown  of  the 
powerplant? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  excellent 
questions  regarding  the  interpretation 


of  State  consultation  in  section  11.  My 
colleague  is  correct  and  my  answer  to 
his  questions  is  yes  in  all  respects. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  for  his  response. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  his 
leadership  in  achieving  the  broad,  bi- 
partisan compromise  agreement  on 
this  important  bill.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  two  points  with  him. 

First,  is  it  not  true  that  section  12  of 
this  bill  is  narrowly  and  strictly  limit- 
ed to  those  powerplants  which  may  be 
completed  and  ready  to  operate  during 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  only? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  answer  is  yes,  my  col- 
league is  correct. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Current  projec- 
tions are  that  anywhere  from  11  to  20 
plants  may  be  completed  during  that 
time  period,  and  it  is  important  that 
those  plants,  whether  they  have  yet 
been  identified  to  be  delayed  or  not,  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  temporary  operat- 
ing licenses  under  section  12. 

Second,  is  it  not  true  that  temporary 
operating  licenses  may  be  issued  for 
up  to  full  power  operation  under  sec- 
tion 12,  but  must  be  initially  limited  to 
fuel  loading  and  low  power  testing, 
and  operation  at  higher  power  levels 
under  the  temporary  license  may  only 
be  undertaken  with  further  authoriza- 
tion by  the  NRC? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  only  plants  which  in 
fact  are  subject  to  licensing  delays 
would  be  subject  to  the  temporary  op- 
erating licenses.  The  number  of  plants 
is  correct.  But  the  provision  only  goes 
into  operation  with  respect  to  plants 
that  may  be  delayed  by  the  operating 
licenses. 

Second,  it  is  my  understanding,  from 
the  language  of  the  statute,  that  in 
order  to  go  from  a  5  percent  fuel  load- 
ing to  a  higher  power  level,  an  amend- 
ment would  be  required,  and  that 
amendment  would  be  required  subject 
to  the  ordinary  procedures  of  the  act. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
engage,  for  a  moment,  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Power. 

I  think  some  of  the  language  needs 
further  amplification. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  for 
an  explanation  of  the  language  in  sec- 
tion 11(a)  of  H.R.  4255  which  allows 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
to  issue  and  make  immediately  effec- 
tive amendments  to  a  license  for  nu- 
clear power  reactors  when  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  the  amend- 
ment involves  no  significant  hazards 
consideration. 


Does  the  language  relating  to  the  no 
significant  hazards  determination 
mean  that  the  Commission  will  only 
grant  license  amendments  in  situa- 
tions where  there  are  no  significant 
safety  questions  raised? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentlewom- 
an will  yield,  the  gentlewoman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Would  the  gentleman 
anticipate  this  no  significant  hazards 
consideration  would  not  apply  to  li- 
cense amendments  regarding  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  nuclear  reactor's  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  or  the  reracking 
of  spent  fuel  pools? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentlewom- 
an will  yield,  the  expansion  of  spent 
fuel  pools  and  the  reracking  of  the 
spent  fuel  pools  are  clearly  matters 
which  raise  significant  hazards  consid- 
erations, and  thus  amendments  for 
such  purposes  could  not,  under  section 
11(a),  be  issued  prior  to  the  conduct  or 
completion  of  any  requested  hearing 
or  without  advance  notice. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Could  the  gentleman 
clarify  the  meaning  of  the  further  lan- 
guage in  section  11(a)  which  states 
that  the  Commission  shall  consult 
with  States  in  which  facilities  under 
consideration  for  a  license  amendment 
are  located,  where  practicable,  before 
the  issuance  of  the  license  amend- 
ment. 

Would  I  be  correct  in  assuming  that, 
in  a  vast  majority  of  the  cases,  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  would 
find  it  practicable  to  consult  with  the 
affected  State,  and  only  in  rare  and 
unusual  instances  would  the  Commis- 
sion find  it  impracticable  to  involve 
the  State  in  a  license  amendment  dis- 
cussion? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Again,  the  gentle- 
woman is  absolutely  correct. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  And  the  last  question: 
Could  the  gentleman  also  clarify  the 
meaning  of  the  language  which  goes 
on  to  declare  that  the  consultation 
shall  not  be  construed  to  delay  the  ef- 
fective date  of  a  license  amendment. 
Could  the  gentleman  assure  me  that 
this  would  not  mean  that  the  NRC's 
actions  would  be  influenced  more  by 
the  desire  for  speedy  action  than  by 
the  necessity  to  assure  public  safety  in 
license  amendment  cases? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  can  assure  the 
gentlewoman  that  if  a  question  of 
public  safety  is  involved,  these  proce- 
dures would  not  be  used,  for  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  then  involve 
an  issue  which  did  raise  a  significant 
hazards  consideration.  I  believe  that 
when  safety  is  a  question,  desire  for 
speedy  action  should  not  be  a  factor 
unless  the  failure  to  act  creates  an 
even  greater  danger  under  the  act. 

The  gentlewoman's  questions  are 
very  good  ones. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  establishing  more  precisely 
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and  clearly  the  legislative  intent  of 
this  legislation. 

AMENDMlSfT  OrTCREO  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WAUCER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Cler  :  read  as  follows: 

Amendmei  t  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  16  following  line  20  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

Sec.  14.  Ni  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated und«r  this  Act  may  be  used  by  the 
Commission  to  approve  any  willful  release 
of  radioactiv  ?  water  resulting  from  the  acci- 
dent at  the  1  'hree  Mile  Island  Nuclear  Reac- 
tor Number  Two  into  the  Susquehanna 
River  or  its  i  'atershed. 
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the  damaged  reactor.  The  rtulioactiv- 
ity  cannot  be  filtered  out.  It  cannot  be 
reversed.  It  cannot  be  neutralized.  The 
laws  of  physics  cannot  be  repealed. 
The  only  way  the  radioactivity  can  be 
dissipated  is  through  natural  radioac- 
tive decay.  The  nuclear  half-life  of 
tritium  is  approximately  12  years. 

Any  dumping  of  that  water  into  the 
Susquehanna  River,  regardless  of  fil- 
tration, and  regardless  of  dilution,  will 
be  the  introduction  of  radioactivity 
into  a  river  which  is  the  source  of 
drinking  water  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  who  lived  through  the  Three 
Mile  Island  incident.  It  would  mean  in- 
troduction of  more  than  600,000  gal- 
lons of  radioactive  water  into  a  river 
which  is  a  major  source  of  fresh  water 
for  one  of  the  finest  estuary  systems 
in  the  world,  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  adverse  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment cannot  be  calculated.  The  poten- 
tial for  harm  is  terrible  to  contem- 
plate. But  these  environmental  conse- 
quences pale  beside  the  psychological 
stresses  that  would  be  placed  upon  the 
human  population  downstream  from 
Three  Mile  Island. 

After  all  the  urmecessary  and  spec- 
tacular media  coverage  of  the  TMI  ac- 
cident, the  faith  of  the  local  popula- 
tion has  been  shaken.  Since  the  acci- 
dent, the  opponents  of  nuclear  power 
have  repeatedly  used  this  issue  as  a 
major  rallying  point.  It  is  impossible 
to  convince  people  who  know  that 
they  already  have  been  repeatedly  lied 
to  by  their  Government  that  they  are 
at  no  risk  by  the  dumping  of  600,000 
gallons  or  more  of  radioactive  water 
into  their  drinking  water.  They  don't 
believe  there  is  no  risk  and  they  will 
not  accept  being  put  at  risk  for  a  mere 
miniscule  economic  advantage. 

Studies  have  shown  that  there  is 
more  than  enough  room  on  Three 
Mile  Island  for  safe  storage  of  this  ra- 
dioactive water  for  long  enough  for 
natural  nuclear  decay  to  drop  the  ra- 
dioactivity well  below  hazardous 
levels.  Other  studies  have  indicated 
that  once  this  water  has  been  filtered 
to  remove  highly  contaminated  radio- 
active resins  and  further  treatment  to 
condition  the  water  it  will  be  perfectly 
acceptable  for  use  as  industrial  water 
on  the  island  despite  its  radioactivity. 

Obviously,  the  dumping  it  into  the 
river,  ignoring  the  environmental  and 
psychological  consequences,  and  for- 
getting the  problem,  will  be  economi- 
cally cheaper  in  the  short  run. 

But  I  can  assure  you  that  the  public 
reaction  against  any  move  to  dump 
that  water  would  be  a  fire  storm  of 
protest.  The  issue  is  a  potential  rally- 
ing point  for  all  of  the  antinuclear 
movement.  The  people  who  will  be  di- 
rectly affected  have  passed  the  point 
of  being  willing  to  passively  accept 
such  treatment.  They  are  tired  of 
being  pushed  around.  They  are  ready 
to  fight. 


Let  me  say  that  this  battle  is  not 
necessary.  This  fight  is  not  inevitable. 
There  is  no  justification  for  us  to  keep 
pushing  these  irmocent  citizens  until 
they  finally  feel  their  backs  against 
the  wall. 

The  economic  advantages  of  river 
dumping  are  small.  The  value  of  lost 
public  support  and  destroyed  govern- 
mental credibility  are  potentially  very 
great.  Surely  one  balances  the  other 
and  one's  duty  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  mitigates  in  favor 
of  our  acting  to  protect  people  over 
protecting  mere  economic  advantage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
places  a  limitation  on  the  use  of  funds 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  further  any  intentional  release 
of  radioactive  waters  resulting  from 
the  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island  reac- 
tor No.  II  into  the  Susquehanna  River 
or  its  watershed.  The  author  of  the 
amendment  wants  only  to  insure  that 
this  radioactive  water  is  not  intention- 
ally dumped  into  the  Susquehanna 
River  when  there  are  other  alterna- 
tives available  which  are  far  more  en- 
vironmentally desirable  and  which 
pose  no  threat  to  those  living  down- 
stream. 

We  cannot  permit  a  callous  and  un- 
caring government  to  allow  actions 
which  are  strongly  resisted  by  the  af- 
fected people  for  more  minor  econom- 
ic advantage.  We  cannot  permit  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  ride  roughshod 
over  the  citizenry.  Let  us  send  a  mes- 
sage today  to  the  NRC  and  the  rest  of 
Government. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
opposed  to  this  originally.  I  think  and 
thought  then  it  is  kind  of  bad  policy  to 
have  Congress  legislating  on  one 
aspect  of  one  nuclear  reactor  and  one 
particular  powerplant,  the  Three  Mile 
Island  case,  and  I  am  willing  to  go 
along  with  it  on  that  basis.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  will  fare  in  conference, 
but  I  will  do  my  best. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
also  have  no  problems  with  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  would  be  happy  to  accept  the 
amendment  on  Commerce  and  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 
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Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  also 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Glickman,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2330)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  in  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 217,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IS 
THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  WASH- 
INGTON EXPERTS 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  have  informed  Members  of  the 
House  as  well  as  the  public  in  recent 
weeks,  the  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  series  of  field  hearings  in  an 
attempt  to  hear  directly  from  the 
people  impacted  by  changing  econom- 
ic conditions  and  policies. 

This  information,  coming  from  the 
grassroots,  will  be  invaluable  as  this 
committee  meets  its  responsibilities  in 
housing,  monetary  policy,  municipal 
finance,  economic  stabilization,  trade, 
and  other  areas  of  our  jurisdiction. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  cost 
of  hearing  from  the  people  is  too  high. 
Instead,  they  think  the  Congress 
should  depend  solely  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  Washington  crowd— the  OMB  ex- 
perts, the  Government  economists,  the 
trade  associations,  and  others  who  are 


fond  of  telling  us  that  they  are  the 
ones  who  truly  know  what  the  people 
are  thinking.  And  that  they  know 
what  the  people  want. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  decided  poli- 
cies and  programs  all  too  often  by 
hearing  only  from  these  ivory  tower 
Washington  experts.  I  realize  that 
there  are  some  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  executive  branch  who  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  having  unemployment 
statistics  translated  into  human  terms. 
It  is  easier  talking  about  percentages 
than  actually  facing  the  worker  with  a 
family  who  doesn't  know  where  the 
next  paycheck  is  coming  from. 

It  is  easier— much  easier— to  sit  in 
Washington  and  talk  about  the  glories 
of  esoteric  Federal  research  monetary 
policy  than  to  look  across  the  table  in 
St.  Paul,  Mirm.,  at  the  small  business- 
man who  tells  you  he  is  going  out  of 
business  because  of  high  interest 
rates— a  lifetime  of  dreams  down  the 
drain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
do  have  a  right  to  appear  before  com- 
mittees of  Congress  on  their  own 
home  grounds  and  to  tell  us  how  they 
see  and  feel  economic  policies  in  their 
communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  heard  71  witnesses 
in  Minnesota  on  October  19  and  I  do 
not  know  the  political  affiliations  of 
any  of  them.  They  were  simply 
people— from  all  walks  of  life— who 
wanted  to  be  heard,  to  tell  a  commit- 
tee of  Congress  how  they  viewed  eco- 
nomic conditions,  how  they  were 
faring  in  today's  economy.  Few  of 
them  would  ever  have  an  opportunity 
to  come  to  Washington  to  testify  and 
few  to  my  knowledge  had  big  national 
trade  associations  to  broker  for  them 
in  the  capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  sad  indeed 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  would 
attack  the  idea  of  Washington  going 
to  the  people.  This  more  than  any- 
thing else  probably  illustrates  just 
how  important  and  how  long  overdue 
is  the  need  for  this  committee  to  go 
into  the  field  and  see  the  people. 

Let  me  assure  those  who  attack  the 
committee's  efforts  that  the  problems 
are  out  there  and  people  are  out  there. 
The  problems  are  not  going  away  by 
adopting  a  head  in  the  sand,  Washing- 
ton knows  best  attitude. 

The  attitude  of  some  on  the  minori- 
ty side  is  "Let  them  come  to  Washing- 
ton if  they  have  something  to  say." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  such  a  cavalier 
attitude  about  the  people's  concern 
over  high  interest  rates,  inflation,  and 
economic  uncertainties  is  appalling  in 
the  legislative  body  of  the  world's 
greatest  democracy.  And  the  ultimate 
cost  of  this  "Let  them  eat  cake"  ap- 
proach is  far,  far  more  costly  than  the 
costs  of  sending  Members  of  Congress 
to  hear  from  the  people. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4035,  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION, 

1982 

Mr.  YATES  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  4035)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-315) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing voten  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4035)  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  3.  5.  10.  15.  27.  29.  56.  66. 

67.  80.  87.  91.  98.  110,  113.  120.  121.  128.  133, 
137.  139.  141.  and  142. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  7.  13.  18.  19,  26.  30.  34,  40.  42.  43. 
44.  45.  46.  47.  49.  50.  51.  52.  54.  59.  60.  61.  65, 

68.  70,  71.  72.  81.  82.  83,  84.  89.  90.  94,  96. 
100.  102.  105.  109,  115,  116.  129.  138.  140.  and 
143.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 14.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  96,961,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 16.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  ar. 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $17,178,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 17.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert  $6,000,000;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 23.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $12,888,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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For  supplemental  grants  to  existing  "inno- 
vation grams"  made  under  authority  of  sec- 
tion 1003  of  the  Urban  Park  and  Recreation 
Recovery  Ac '.  of  1978  <  title  10  of  Public  Law 
95-625),  tS.OOO.OOO.  to  remain  available 
until  expencipd.,  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  28: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  unendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 28.  at  id  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows 

In  lieu  o '  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  tl07.773.000;  and  the 
Senate  agre<  to  the  same 

Amendmei  it  numbered  32: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree 
ment  to  the  unendment  of  the  Senate  num 
bered  32.  aiid  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  o:  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $515,151,000:  and  the 
Senate  agre^  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37: 

That  the  vouse  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  kmendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 37.  ard  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  01  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $108,161,000^,  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendmer  t  numbered  38: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  1  Lmendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 38.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  bls  follows: 

In  lieu  ol  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $60,953,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendmertt  numbered  39: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  (Lmendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 39,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  is  follows: 

In  lieu  of  t  le  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  ameiidment  Insert:  $106,335,000,  of 
which  $16,06  9,000  shall  be  available  to  the 
Bureau  of  M\  nes  to  carry  out  research,  dem- 
onstration, and  reclamation  projects  au- 
thorized by  siction  403,  Public  Law  95-87,  to 
be  derived  f}om  receipts  of  the  Abandoned 
Mine  Reclai^iation  Fund;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  ^ame. 

Amendment,  numbered  48: 

That  the  F:ouse  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  I  jnendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 48,  ani  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  ls  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $97,529,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendmen  t  numbered  53: 

That  the  £  ouse  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  1  mendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 53.  anl  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  ils  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proc>osed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $49,125,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendmen ;  numbered  57: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  Amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 57.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  i\s  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $89,679,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  58: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 58,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $84,352,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  62: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 62,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $79,330,000^,  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  63: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 63,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $18,333,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  69: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 69,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment  Insert  "HI";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  75: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 75,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $66,315,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  76: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 76,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $60,860,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  79: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 79,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $223,278,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  88: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 88,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $27,356,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  .same. 

Amendment  numbered  99: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 99.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $161,490,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  103: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 103,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $23,900,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  107: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 107,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $82,207,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  108: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 108,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $624,630,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  118: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 118,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  $10,481,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  119: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 119,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $133,823,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  122: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 122,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $8,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  123: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 123,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $31,057,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  124: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 124.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $3,850,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  125: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 125,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
tunendment  insert  $1,950,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  126: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 126,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $119,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  127: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 127.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $107,635,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  130: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 130,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  simi  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $106,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  nimdbered  131: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 131.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $94,200,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  132: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 132,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $11,800,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  134: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 134.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  $30,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  135: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 135.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $21,600,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  136: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 136.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  $12,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  1,  2,  4, 
6,  8.  9.  11,  12,  20,  21,  22.  25.  31.  33,  35,  36,  41, 
55.  64.  73,  74,  77.  78,  85,  86.  92.  93,  95,  97, 
101,  104.  106.  Ill,  112,  114,  and  117. 

SiDNTY  R.  Yates  (except 

amendment  No.  97), 
CiARENCE  D.  Long, 
John  P.  Murtha. 
Norman  D.  Dicks. 
Les  AuCoin. 
Jamie  Whitten, 
Joseph  M.  McDade, 
Ralph  Regdi^, 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
James  A.  McCLtniE, 
Paul  Laxalt, 
Jake  Garn. 
Harrison  J.  Schmitt, 
Thad  Cochran. 
Mark  Andrews, 
Warren  Ritsman, 
Mark  O.  Hatkield. 
Robert  C.  Bvrd. 
J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
Walter  D.  Hdddleston. 
Patrick  J.  Leahy. 
Dennis  DeConcini, 
Quentin  N.  Bdrdick. 
Dale  Bumpers, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the 
Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4035),  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 


action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Amendment  No.  1:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  administrative  expenses 
associated  with  the  Oregon  and  California 
Grant  Lands  and  Acquisition.  Construction, 
and    Maintenance    appropriations   may   be 
funded  in  the  Management  of  lands  and  re- 
sources appropriation. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$370,131,000  for  management  of  lands  and 
resources  Instead  of  $295,789,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $367,631,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  In 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate.  The  net  increase  over 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  Senate  is  a  de- 
crease of  $750,000  for  wilderness  review,  an 
increase  of  $750,000  for  natural  and  cultural 
resources,  and  an  increase  of  $2,500,000  for 
cadastral  survey. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  amount  pro- 
vided includes  $79,841,000  for  general  ad- 
ministration, including  a  reduction  of 
$101,000  for  the  Office  of  Congressional  Li- 
aison. The  managers  also  agree  that  Gener- 
al Administration  should  be  treated  as  a 
separate  budget  activity,  and  should  be  fully 
justified  in  the  FY  1983  budget  submission. 
Including  a  full  explanation  of  any  proposed 
changes. 

The  managers  are  aware  of  the  concern 
with  the  Federal  Prison  Industry  backlog. 
The  National  Park  Service  has  begun  dis- 
cussions with  the  FPI  and  is  encouraged  by 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  the  FPI  is  showing. 
The  Department  is  to  ensure  that  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  BLM,  the  BIA,  and 
the  NPS  work  c'.osely  with  the  FPI  to 
reduce  the  backlog.  If  better  service  does 
not  result,  the  Committee  will  support  legis- 
lative relief  in  f'scal  year  1983. 

The  managers  agree  that  $356,000  Is  pro- 
vided within  available  funds  for  operations 
In  the  Steese  National  Conservation  Area 
and  the  White  Mountain  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  order  to  complete  the  necessary 
mineral  Inventory  and  processing  plans  of 
operation  by  December  1984.  The  managers 
also  agree  that  an  additional  $300,000  Is  pro- 
vided within  available  funds  for  withdrawal 
reviews  in  Alaska. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates 
$12,720,000  for  acquisition,  construction, 
and  maintenance  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  $12,370,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  providing  $99,500,000 
for  the  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  program 
Instead  of  $105,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  the  following: 

PAYMENTS  in  LIEU  OF  TAXES 

For  expenses  necessary  to  implement  the 
Act  of  October  20,  1976  (31  U.S.C.  1601), 
$99,500,000  of  which  not  to  exceed  $400,000 
shall    be   available  for   administrative   ex- 


penses: Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
may  be  used  to  correct  underpayments  in 
the  previous  fiscal  year  to  achieve  equity 
among  all  Qualified  recipients. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  5:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage stricKen  by  the  Senate  which  includes 
administrative  expenses  in  the  land  acquisi- 
tion account. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  receide  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$3,137,000  for  land  acquisition  Instead  of 
$1,137,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$2,300,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  Is  $2,000,000  to  Yaqulna  Head  ONA. 
Amendment  No.  7:  Deletes  separate  Gen- 
eral Administration  appropriation  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  to  determine  the  suitability  or  non- 
sultabllity  for  wilderness  of  lands  with- 
drawn by  Executive  Order  numbered  3767 
of  December  19.  1922. 

Office  of  Water  Research  and  Technology 
Amendment  No.  9:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  foUows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken,  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

Office  of  Water  Research  ant  Technology 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Water  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-467)  and 
provisions  of  Public  Law  95-84,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1959-1959  i),  $11,194,000,  of  which 
$2,955,000  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30,  1983. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
win  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  amendment  provides  $11,194,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $9,755,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  net  Increase 
above  the  amount  proposed  by  the  House 
consists  of  an  Increase  of  $6,210,000  for 
state  water  resource  research  Institutes  and 
decreases  of  $950,000  for  water  reuse, 
$600,000  for  spectel  projects.  $2,000,000  for 
saline  water  research  and  development, 
$250,000  for  technology  transfer  and 
$971,000  for  general  program  support. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  Department 
should  undertake  a  serious  review  of  the 
number  of  water  research  institutes,  and 
expect  the  Department  to  submit  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  Institute  reorganization  no 
later  than  February  15.  1982.  A  lesser 
number  of  strong,  regional  institutes  ap- 
pears to  be  preferable  to  the  state-based, 
diffuse  effort  now  In  existence. 

The  managers  also  agree  that  Industry 
should  begin  to  assume  the  program  for  re- 
search and  development  In  water  reuse  and 
saline  water.  The  $4,950,000  provided  for 
these  activities  should  be  used  to  continue 
the  highest  priority  projects  already  under- 
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No.   10:  Deletes  Senate  Ian- 
established  an  Office  of  Water 
functions  of  the  present 
Vtater  Research  and  Technology, 
agree  that  funds  for  water 
planning        and        coordination 
and  for  general  program  sup- 
h    functions   ($442,000)   will   be 
in  the  departmental  manage- 
Although     the     mana-jers 
1  iport  the  effort  to  establish  a  co- 
water  policy,  they  believe 
should  be  part  of  the  Office 
rather  than  an  independ- 
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States  Pish  and  Wildufe  Service 
No.  11:  Reported  in  technical 
t.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
ill  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
he  amendment  of  the  Senate 
as  follows: 
the  matter  proposed  by  said 
insert  the  following:  including 
e  expenses  associated  with  the 
of  funds  provided   under  the 
and  Anadromous  Fish". 
S3. 000.000    but    not    less    than 
r  high  priority  projects  within 
the  approved  budget  which  shall 
by  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
by  the  Act  of  August  13. 
by  Public  Law  93-408. 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
recognize  the  importance 
Conservation  Corps  and  ac- 
ide  up  to  $3,000,000  but  not 
.000.000  within  available  funds 
a  program.  The  Pish  and  Wild- 
is  encouraged  to  use  the  maxi- 
made  available. 
No.  12:  Reported  in  technical 
The  managers  on  the  part  of 
^  ^ill  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
he  amendment  of  the  Senate 
amendment        appropriating 
for  resource   management   in- 
235.000   as  proposed   by   the 
S219.328.000  a^   ,roposed  by  the 
managers  i   i  the  part  of  the 
move  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
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increase  over  the  amount  pro- 
House  consists  of  the  following 
find     decreases:      increases     of 
the   Instream    Flow    Analysis 
.000  for  animal  damage  control, 
operation  and  maintenance  of 
fish  mitigation  facilities 
the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
states  of  Idaho,  Washington, 
and  $29,360,000  for  a  new  gen- 
budget  activity;  and  de- 
;;879.000  for  environmental  con- 
aluation.    $1,487,000    for    area- 
$500,000   for  coal   research 
$30,000  for  the  federal 
$1,182,000  for  water  resource 
000   for  migratory   bircis  re- 
.000  for  mammal  and  nonmigra- 
I  esearch.  $125,000  for  the  recre- 
fee     program     on     refuges, 
extension  education  programs, 
management  services,  $271,000 
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for  refuge  interpretation  activities, 
$1,050,000  for  education  assistance  and 
recreation  activities,  $700,000  for  a  fishery 
assistance  grant  to  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  $1,088,000  for  fishery  assistance  to  the 
State  of  Alaska.  No  funds  are  provided  for 
operation  of  the  National  Aquarium.  The 
stock  of  the  aquarium  is  to  be  distributed  to 
aquariums  following  normal  surplus  dispos- 
al procedures. 

Within  available  funds,  the  Service  is  to 
provide  an  increase  of  $456,000  above  the 
1981  level  for  acid  rain  research:  $327,000 
for  the  Barren  Ground  Caribou  study,  and 
$300,000  for  the  North  Slope  study  for 
transfer  to  the  Geological  Surv8y.  This  will 
permit  the  Survey  to  dischairge  its  duties  as 
the  lead  agency  in  assessment  of  oil  and  gas 
exploration  development  and  production  on 
the  Arctic  Wildlife  Refuge  pursuant  to  Sec. 
1002  of  Public  Law  96-487.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  initial  development  on  new  Alaska 
refuges  while  the  refuge  management  plans 
are  being  prepared.  The  allowance  for  gen- 
eral administration  includes  increases  over 
the  House  of  $116,000  for  public  affairs  and 
$36,000  for  congressional  and  legislative  af- 
fairs. The  Service  is  to  retain  the  general 
administration  activity  in  this  budget  struc- 
ture and  to  provide  adequate  justification  of 
the  base  program  and  any  increases  or  de- 
creases. 

The  Managers  agree  that  the  Secretary 
should  review  the  management  structure  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  with  special 
attention  to  the  area  offices.  The  results  of 
the  review  should  be  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  hearings.  The  managers  also 
agree  the  $300,000  in  fishery  assistance  to 
the  State  of  Washington  will  be  the  last 
grant  associated  with  the  Boldt  decision. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage that  would  have  transferred  the  Na- 
tional Aquarium  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates 
$6,961,000  for  Construction  and  Anadro- 
mous fish  instead  of  $9,475,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $6,611,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  increase  of  $350,000  over 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  Senate  is  for 
the  construction  of  20  ponds  at  the  Warm 
Springs  NFH.  GA. 

The  managers  recommend  that  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  request  a  reprogram- 
ming  to  initiate  construction  of  the  Gaines- 
ville, PL,  exotic  fish  research  facility.  If 
such  a  reprogramming  request  is  not  forth- 
coming, the  managers  will  consider  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  facility  in  a  supplemental. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage stricken  by  the  Senate  which  includes 
administrative  expenses  in  the  land  acquisi- 
tion account. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates 
$17,178,000  for  land  acquisition  instead  of 
$18,039,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$8,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
net  decrease  under  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  House  consists  of  the  following:  an  in- 
crease of  $850,000  for  Yaqui  Topminnow 
Habitat,  AZ;  and  decreases  of  $700,000  for 
San  Francisco  Bay  NWR.  CA,  $151,000  for 
Trustom  Pond  NWR.  RI.  and  $860,000  for 
emergency  and  inholding  acquisition. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates 
$6,000,000  for  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
fund  instead  of  $7,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  This  amount,  with  $1,900,000 
available  in  receipts  from  1981,  will  provide 
a  program  of  $7,900,000. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage establishing  a  separate  general  ad- 
ministration appropriation  for  the  UJS.  P^h 
and  Wildlife  Service. 


Amendment  No.  19:  Provides  for  an  in- 
crease In  the  limitation  for  miscellaneous 
and  emergency  law  enforcement  activities 
from  $75,000  to  $100,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  including 
administrative  expenses  associated  with  the 
management  of  funds  provided  under  the 
heads  "Construction"  and  "John  F.  Kenne- 
dy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts",  and  up 
to  $3,000,000  but  not  less  than  tl.000.000  for 
high  priority  projects  within  the  scope  of  the 
approved  budget  which  shall  be  carried  out 
by  Youth  Conservation  Corps  as  if  author- 
ized  by  the  Act  of  August  13,  1970.  as  amend- 
ed by  Public  Law  93-408, 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  managers  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and  ac- 
cordingly provide  up  to  $3,000,000  but  not 
less  than  $1,000,000  within  available  funds 
to  maintain  a  program.  The  National  Park 
Service  is  encouraged  to  use  the  maximum 
amount  made  available. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$534,252,000  for  operation  of  the  National 
Park  system  instead  of  $527,606,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $530,982,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

The  net  increase  above  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing: Increases  of  $50,000  for  the  Palls  of 
Clyde  and  $31,965,000  for  a  new  general  ad- 
ministration activity;  and  decreases  of 
$300,000  for  concessions  management, 
$200,000  for  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
$100,000  for  commemoration  of  the  bicen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  York- 
town,  $23,219,000  for  maintenance.  $150,000 
for  a  Geological  Survey  study  in  Indiana 
Dunes,  NL,  and  $1,400,000  for  general  man- 
agement plans. 

Within  available  maintenance  funds  the 
following  projects  are  funded:  RT  209  in 
Delaware  Water  GAP  NRA— $1,700,000, 
headquarters  security  system  in  Indiana 
Dunes  NL— $500,000,  nautical  boundary 
markers  for  Fort  Jefferson  NM— $228,000, 
road  improvement  in  Denali  NP— $500,000, 
and  equipment  and  maintenance  for  15 
miles  of  road  from  September  to  May  in 
Bryce  Canyon  NP— $267,000.  The  managers 
and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  agree  that  the 
$10,000,000  of  health  and  safety  mainte- 
nance projects  in  the  House  bill  may  be 
funded  within  available  funds.  In  addition 
to  the  $150,000  provided  for  the  Geological 
Survey  study  $150,000,  within  available 
fuiids,  is  also  to  be  applied  to  the  study. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  Service 
should  review  law  enforcement  needs  in  all 
Park  units.  If  there  is  disproportionate  at 
tivity  at  Buffalo  National  River  the  Service 
should  reallocate  personnel  to  meet  that 
need.  The  managers  also  agree  that  the  new 
parks  in  Alaska  should  continue  to  be 
funded  at  the  1981  level  of  $4,700,000.  The 
managers  direct  the  Service  to  bring  the 
parties  involved  with  public  access  problems 
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at  Placataway  NP  together  to  resolve  the 
problem  in  a  way  that  is  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.  The  allowance  for  general  adminis- 
tration includes  increases  above  the  House 
for  public  affairs  of  $250,000  and  $250,000 
for  the  office  of  legislative  affairs.  The 
Service  is  to  continue  this  separate  activity 
in  fiscal  year  1983  and  to  explain  the  base 
program  as  well  as  any  increases  or  de- 
creases. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  $85,000  to  the  Town  of 
Harpers  Perry,  WV.  for  police  force  use. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates 
$12,888,000  for  National  Recreation  and 
Preservation  Instead  of  $13,088,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $12,688,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  increase  of 
$200,000  over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
Senate  is  for  grant  administration.  With 
this  Increase,  $2,400,000  will  be  available  to 
administer  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund 
grants  and  the  Urban  Park  and  Recreation 
Fund. 

The  managers  agree  that  none  of  the 
funds  are  to  continue  work  related  to  the 
Ozette  Village  archeological  dig. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates 
$8,000,000  for  the  Urban  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Fund  instead  of  $10,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Historic  Preservation  Fund 
Amendment  No.  25:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  $1,500,000  of  the 
$26,500,000  appropriated  in  this  bill  shall  be 
used  to  reimburse  nine  states  which  did  not 
receive  their  full  survey  and  planning  grants 
in  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  managers  agree  that  in  order  to  per- 
form essential  activities,  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Fund  grants  will  not  be  used  for  acqui- 
sition or  development  or  be  transferred  to 
local  governments.  State  grants  are  to  be 
targeted  at  improving  survey  and  planning 
systems  as  the  focal  point  for  reducing  regu- 
latory problems,  assisting  Federal  agencies, 
and  identifying  opportunities  for  private  in- 
vestment. 

The  managers  also  agree  that  the  amount 
to  be  made  available  to  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  shall  be  $4,600,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$4,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates 
$88,721,000  for  construction  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $108,771,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  net  reduction 
below  the  House  consists  of  the  following 
increase  and  decreases: 


Perry's  Memorial 

San     Juan     NHS-protective 
breakwater 


2.444,000 
5,500,000 


Total. 


20.050.000 


Blue  Ridge  Parkway 

Rpnair  Kutz  Bridee 

-^$3,565,000 
-3.900.000 

Meridian  HUl      

-454,000 

Gateway-Sandy    Hook    road 
rphabilitation     

-1.965.000 

-422.000 

George  Rogers  Clark  NHS 

Guadalupe    Mountains    NP 

-670,000 
-1.664.000 

Paul    Douglas   Environmen- 
tal Center,  Indiana  Dunes 
NL             

-50,000 

-3,402,000 

Jefferson    National    Expan- 
sion    Memorial     Arch-old 

-2.266.000 

Martin  Van  Buren  NHS 

-878.000 

The  managers  agree  that  planning  for  the 
Paul  Douglas  Environmental  Center,  the 
west  access  road,  and  the  east  unit  transit 
terminal  and  information  center  projects  at 
Indiana  Dunes  NL  is  to  t)e  done  within 
available  funds.  The  managers  also  agree 
that  the  Office  of  Construction  Manage- 
ment should  provide  the  Committees  with  a 
plan  to  assist  the  Service  in  management  of 
the  Service  Construction  program. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage stricken  by  the  Senate  which  includes 
administrative  expenses  in  the  land  acquisi- 
tion and  State  assistance  account. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates 
$107,773,000  for  land  acquisition  and  state 
assistance  instead  of  $100,468,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $176,108,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  net  increase  over 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  House  consists 
of  the  following:  increases  of  $6,150,000  for 
Big  Cypress  NP.  PL.  $2,200,000  to  Buffalo 
NR,  AR.  $14,500,000  to  Chattahoochee 
NRA.  GA.  $1,000,000  to  Lower  St.  Croix 
NSR.  MN  and  WI.  $2,000,000  for  New  River 
Gorge  NR.  WV.  $500,000  to  St.  Croix  NSR. 
MN  and  WI.  and  $3,550,000  to  Virgin  Is- 
lands NP.  VI:  and  decreases  of  $2,200,000  to 
Appalachian  Trail,  $3,000,000  for  Biscayne 
NP.  PL,  $5,395,000  for  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tains NRA,  CA,  $2,000,000  to  War  in  the  Pa- 
cific NP,  Guam,  $4,000,000  to  deficiencies. 
$4,000,000  to  inholdings.  and  $2,000,000  to 
Pinelands  National  Reserve.  NJ. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage specifying  that  $100,000,000  of  the 
appropriation  is  available  for  payments  to 
the  States  and  that  an  additional  $2,282,000 
shall  be  avaUable  for  administrative  ex- 
penses related  to  payments  to  the  States. 
No  funds  are  provided  for  payments  to  the 
States  and  administrative  expenses  of 
$4,564,000  are  included  to  administer  the  ex- 
isting State  program. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage that  would  have  established  a  sepa- 
rate account  for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  National  Park  Service. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  any  National 
Park  Service  appropriations  to  phase  out 
livestock  grazing  within  Capital  Reef  NP. 
UT.  The  managers  agree  that  the  appropri- 
ate legislative  committee  should  examine 
the  situation  and  propose  a  permanent  leg- 
islative solution. 

Geological  Survtv 
Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates 
$515,151,000  for  surveys.  Investigations,  and 
research  instead  of  $535,561,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $508,703,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  increase  over  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  Senate  consists  of 
$2,000,000  for  volcano  hazards,  $1,000,000 
for  world  energy  assessments,  $2,300,000  for 
regional  aquifer  system  analysis,  $1,000,000 
for  improved  instrumentation  in  the  federal 
water  program,  and  $148,000  to  non-energy 
mineral  programs  on  Federal  and  Indian 
lands. 

Although  small  reductions  have  been 
made  in  activity  related  to  regulation  and 
inspection  of  energy  leases  on  Federal  and 
Indian  lands  the  managers  agree  that  the 


provision  of  sufficient  inspectors  and  the 
upgrading  of  royalty  accounting  systems  In- 
volved in  energy  leasing  to  inhibit  fraud  and 
theft  should  be  the  Department's  highest 
priorities  and  should  not  be  affected  by  the 
reductions. 

The  managers  expect  the  $2  million  pro- 
vided above  the  Senate  amount  for  the  vol- 
cano hazards  program  will  be  used  to  moni- 
tor volcanos  in  the  Cascades  range  other 
than  Mount  St.  Helens. 

The  managers  agree  that  no  office  within 
the  Survey  should  sustain  a  disproportion- 
ate reduction  as  part  of  the  agreed  to 
$7,216,000  general  reduction  in  the  agency. 

The  managers  expect  the  Geological 
Survey  to  use  $3,000,000  for  the  acquisition 
and  use  of  side  looking  airborne  radar  to 
collect  data  from  areas  considered  of  high- 
est priority  by  the  Survey,  to  be  derived 
from  funds  contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1982 
appropriation.  The  Survey  is  expected  to 
move  exp)editiously  to  initiate  this  program, 
and  to  keep  the  Committees  informed  of  the 
status  of  the  program;  including  which  of 
two  commercially  available  technologies  is 
used  to  collect  data  in  each  project  initiated 
by  the  Survey,  in  what  area  such  data  will 
be  collected,  and  the  programs  from  which 
funds  wiU  be  derived. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  providing  that 
$44,727,000  shall  be  available  only  for  coop- 
eration with  States  or  municipalities  for 
water  resources  Investigations  instead  of 
$45,596,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$46,946,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates 
$2,288,000  for  exploration  of  National  Petro- 
leum Reserve  in  Alaska  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $2,600,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  The  reduction  of  $312,000  will  be 
absorbed  by  unanticipated  unobligated 
funds  now  avaUable. 

Bureau  or  Mines 
Amendment  No.  35:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  providing  $151,964,000 
for  mines  and  minerals  instead  of 
$143,460,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$151,539,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  change  from  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  House  is  as  follows:  reductions  of 
$300,000  for  mineral  health  and  safety  tech- 
nology and  $900,000  from  the  $1,400,000 
provided  by  the  House  for  a  demonstration 
reclamation  project  in  the  Tri-SUte  district 
of  Kansas.  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma;  and  in- 
creases of  $9,629,000  for  the  mineral  insti- 
tutes program  and  $75,000  for  public  affairs. 
The  managers  agree  that  within  available 
funds  $336,000  is  available  for  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  perform  engineering  and  design 
work  for  a  new  facility  at  Bruceton,  Pa. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  Department 
should  undertake  to  reduce  the  number  of 
mineral  research  institutes,  and  expect  the 
Department  to  submit  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  institute  consolidation  no  later 
than  February  15,  1982.  The  managers 
expect  that  the  program  will  be  reduced  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 
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No.  36:  Reported  in  technical 

The  managers  on  the  part  of 

11  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

amendment   of   the   Senate 

as  follows: 

the  matter  proposed  by  said 

insert  the  following:  of  whtch 

be  available  to  carry  out  the 

'  title  III  of  the  Surface  Mining 

Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (.30 

and 

on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
amount  made  available  from 
Mine  Reclamation  Fund, 
be  available  for  the  Centralia. 


No.        38:        Appropriates 
iOr   regulation   and   technology 
.033.000  as  proposed  by  the 
i;60.838.000  as  proposed  by  the 
increase  over  the  amount  pro- 
Senate  restores  $115,000  of  the 
$230,000   from   the  state   and 
pro-ams. 

No.       39:        Appropriates 
for  the  Abandoned  Mine  Recla- 
instead  of  $115,227,000  as  pro- 
House  and  $105,335,000  as  pro- 
Senate.  The  increase  over  the 
by  the  Senate  is  $1,000,000 
Abandoned   Mine   Program. 
^  agree  that  $16,000,000  shall 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Of 
$850,000  is  to  be  used  for  ex- 
ing  and  related  work  in  Cen- 
managers  expect  the  Bureau 
the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
ptiority  to  the  lives  and  prop)erty 
residents.  The  managers  expect 
to  develop  a  workable  plan 
this  directive  and  report  back 
and   Senate   Appropriations 
on  the  proposed  implementa- 
an  within  30  days  after  enact- 
Ibill- 

agree  that  the  Department 

a  comprehensive  plan  to 

most  effective  system  for  de- 

ab^doned  mine  reclamation  serv- 

Department  should  report  back  to 

Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 

no    later    than    February    15, 


No.  40:  Deletes  House  lan- 
by  the  Senate.  The  man- 

tgreement  that  funds  appropri- 
ice  of  Surface  Mining  Recla- 

Elnforcement  may  be  used  for 
expenses  for  a  program  that 

reorganization  of  its  field  orga- 
managers  agree  further,  how- 
reorganization  plan  shall  not 

transfer  of  the  OSM  Western 
er  at  Denver.  Colorado. 


C«nt 


Bui  EAU  OF  Indian  Affairs 

Amendmerjt  No.  41:  Reported  in  technical 
The  managers  on  the  part  of 
offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 


wll 


concur  in   the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  insert  the  following: 
SS3S.646.000.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
S4.000.000  shall  be  available  for  grants  to 
the  Navajo  Community  College,  pursuant  to 
25  U.S.C.  640c- 1.  as  amended,  and 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  amendment  appropriates  $835,646,000 
instead  of  $797,395,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $814,742,581  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  net  Increase  over  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing: increases  of  $1,754,000  for  Indian  school 
equalization  formula,  $348,000  for  the  Insti- 
tute of  American  Indian  Arts.  $998,619  for 
grants  to  new  tribally-controUed  community 
colleges,  $2,700,000  for  housing,  $1,126,000 
for  the  Office  of  Technical  Assistance  and 
Training,  $650,000  for  road  maintenance, 
$3,450,000  for  ADP  procurement,  $3,500,000 
for  facilities  management,  $4,545,000  for 
management  and  administration,  and 
$10,000,000  Increase  resulting  from  a  reduc- 
tion to  the  Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor 
(IMPL)  offset;  and  decreases  of  $300,000  to 
Public  Law  93-638  commitments.  $972,000 
for  Navajo  Community  College.  $2,000,000 
for  social  services.  $138,000  for  law  enforce- 
ment. $4,257,000  for  employment  assistance. 
$500,000  for  irrigation  and  power,  and 
$1,200  for  roundlng-off  IMPL  transfer 
amounts. 

The  managers  are  in  agreement  that  the 
Indian  school  equalization  formula  includes 
a  transfer  of  $754,000  formerly  budgeted 
under  PL.  93-638  commitments  and 
$1,000,000  budgeted  under  program  manage- 
ment for  PL.  93-638  contracts.  In  the 
future,  no  PL.  93-638  contract  funds  should 
be  budgeted  under  school  operations.  The 
managers  further  agree  that  the  amount 
provided  for  the  Indian  school  equalization 
formula.  $158,466,000.  will  provide  a  base 
student  value  of  approximately  $2,070. 
based  on  current  estimates  of  student  en- 
rollment, and  that  no  special  programs,  as 
enumerated  in  the  FY  1982  January  budget 
submission,  are  to  be  deleted.  The  managers 
further  agree  that  the  Bureau  must  com- 
plete work  on  its  proposed  educational 
standards,  so  that  an  adequate  base  for 
school  funding  can  be  determined  in  the 
future. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  reduction  of 
$2,900,000  In  the  Johnson-O'Malley  pro- 
gram Is  to  remove  tribally-controlled  con- 
tract schools  from  the  program.  The  manag- 
ers note  that  these  schools  are  funded 
under  the  Indian  school  equalization  formu- 
la, and  are  also  eligible  to  receive  grants 
under  the  Department  of  Education's 
Indian  Education  program. 

The  managers  are  in  agreement  on  a  limi- 
tation of  $4,000,000  for  the  Navajo  Commu- 
nity College.  The  Bureau  should  take  all 
necessary  action,  including  initiating  a  peri- 
odic disbursement  system,  to  ensure  the 
College  does  not  exceed  this  level  of  expend- 
iture. The  managers  also  agree  that  the 
$4,000,000  increase  in  the  social  services  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  for  general  assistance 
payments  for  Alaska  natives  for  a  six-month 
period.  This  will  allow  time  for  the  Alaska 
State  legislature  to  appropriate  state  funds 
to  provide  these  payments  from  that  time 
on.  If  the  Bureau  finds  that  $4,000,000  is 
not  sufficient  to  provide  the  level  of  pay- 
ments to  eligible  Alaska  natives  during  this 
six-month  period  as  required  based  on  need. 


the  managers  agree  that  such  payments 
may  be  made  from  the  remainder  of  the  Bu- 
reau's social  services  program  until  state 
funds  become  available,  but  not  beyond 
April  I,  1982. 

The  managers  are  in  agreement  that  the 
funds  formerly  budgeted  under  the  Indian 
Action  program,  including  the  Increases  of 
$4,600,000  to  housing.  $4,450,000  to  employ- 
ment assistance.  $750,000  to  road  mainte- 
nance. $1,400,000  to  business  enterprise  de- 
velopment. $500,000  to  agriculture,  $323,000 
to  water  resources,  smd  $300,000  to  wildlife 
and  parks,  should  be  available  in  FY  1982  at 
the  same  location  at  which  the  Indian 
Action  money  would  have  been  spent.  In 
particular,  the  Sandia  Pueblo,  Coushatta 
tribe,  and  Fort  Hall  reservation  should  re- 
ceive the  same  level  of  support  as  they  re- 
ceived in  fiscal  year  1981.  The  Bureau 
should  develop  clear  guidelines  for  the  use 
of  these  funds,  in  line  with  the  recent  In- 
spector General's  report,  and  In  future 
years,  should  e\'aluate  these  programs  for 
adherence  to  the  guidelines  for  program  ef- 
fectiveness before  renegotiating  contracts 
with  the  same  tribes.  The  additional 
$2,700,000  provided  for  housing  shall  be 
used  for  priority  projects  under  existing 
HIP  guidelines. 

The  managers  agree  that  within  the  funds 
provided  for  law  enforcement,  an  additional 
$70,000  is  to  be  available  to  establish  a  sub- 
station at  Dunselth,  North  Dakota,  and  to 
improve  law  enforcement  activities  on  the 
Standing  Rock  reservation. 

The  managers  are  In  agreement  that  a 
total  of  $57,705,000  is  Included  for  General 
Administration,  including  reductions  of 
$60,000  from  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs, 
$1,550,000  from  general  management. 
$257,000  from  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  $4,000,000  from  facilities  man- 
agement: and  Increases  of  $2,853,000  former- 
ly budgeted  under  the  Construction  appro- 
priation, and  $1,692,000  formerly  budgeted 
under  the  Road  Construction  appropriation. 
The  managers  also  agree  that  General  Ad- 
ministration should  be  treated  as  a  separate 
budget  activity  and  should  be  fully  justified 
In  the  FY  1983  budget  submission,  including 
a  full  explanation  of  any  proposed  changes 
and  also  Including  funds  budgeted  for  ad- 
ministration of  education  programs. 

The  managers  direct  that  as  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  submission,  all  non- 
essential activities  currently  conducted  by 
the  Office  of  Technical  Assistance  and 
Training  be  identified  as  areas  of  possible 
savings  for  future  years. 

The  managers  are  in  agreement  that  the 
Bureau  may  conduct  a  pilot  project  in  each 
of  the  areas  to  determine  the  Impact  of  the 
proposed  consolidated  grant  program.  Such 
a  pilot  grant  program  shall  be  implemented 
only  with  the  concurrence  of  the  affected 
tribe. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Provides  $57,349,000 
for  higher  education  scholarships  and  as- 
sistance to  public  schools  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $60,249,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Inserts  codification  of 
the  Act  cited  by  the  House,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Adds  a  reference  to 
the  sections  following  25  U.S.C.  450,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Inserts  codification  of 
the  public  law  cited  by  the  House,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Adds  a  reference  to  a 
previously  cited  Act,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 
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Amendment  No.  47:  Deletes  a  statutory  ci- 
tation, as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Appropriates 
$97,529,000  for  construction  instead  of 
$112,619,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$79,282,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
net  increase  above  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  Senate  consists  of  the  following:  In- 
creases of  $200,000  for  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
law  enforcement  facility,  $18,500,000  for  the 
Ak  Chin  irrigation  project,  $1,400,000  for 
other  irrigation  projecte  and  $1,000,000  for 
irrigation  construction,  engineering  and  su- 
pervision: and  a  decrease  of  $2,853,000  for 
construction  program  management,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Operation  of  Indian  programs 
appropriation. 

The  managers  are  in  agreement  that 
funds  for  the  Black  Mesa  Day  School 
cannot  be  provided  until  submission  of  the 
Navajo  Day  School  Study  by  the  Bureau,  so 
that  the  proper  size  of  the  school  can  be  de- 
termined. If  this  Issue  is  resolved  in  a  timely 
fashion,  the  managers  agree  that  a  request 
for  supplemental  funding  in  fiscal  year  1982 
win  be  carefully  considered. 

The  managers  are  In  agreement  that  a 
supplemental  request  for  the  Ak  Chin  Irri- 
gation project  will  also  be  carefully  consid- 
ered, if  the  project  managers  are  able  to 
maintain  the  original  construction  schedule 
and  additional  funds  in  fiscal  year  1982  are 
required  to  meet  the  January  1984  deadline 
for  first  water  delivery. 

The  managers  are  concerned  with  the  cur- 
rent method  of  funding  for  Indian  irrigation 
projects.  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  submission,  the  Bureau  is  directed  to 
submit  a  legislative  package  to  the  appropri- 
ate authorizing  committees  for  any  Irriga- 
tion construction  projects  for  which  initial 
funding  is  being  requested.  A  complete  justi- 
fication of  the  funding  required  for  the 
projects  should  also  be  submitted  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  as  part  of  the 
budget  submission.  No  funds  will  be  provid- 
ed for  any  projects  for  which  an  authoriza- 
tion request  has  not  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  in  time  to  allow  appropriate  con- 
sideration by  the  Committees  involved. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Inserts  the  name  and 
statutory  citation  of  25  U.S.C.  13.  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Inserts  parentheses 
and  comma  after  Code  reference  cited  by 
the  House,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  51:  Inserts  a  reference  to 
the  Act  of  May  26,  1928.  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Inserts  parentheses 
and  conuna  after  Code  reference,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Appropriates  $49.- 
125,000  for  road  construction  instead  of 
$48,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$50,816,810  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
increase  over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  is  $325,000  transferred  from  the 
Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor  (IMPL) 
fund. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  amount  ap*- 
propriated  does  not  include  $1,300,000  for 
the  Manila  Creek  Road  on  the  Colville 
Indian  Reservation,  since  the  road  is  not  the 
tribe's  highest  priority. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Deletes  separate  Gen- 
eral Administration  appropriation  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  55:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  Provided 


further.  That  (except  in  the  case  of  funds 
held  in  trust  for  Irdian  tribes  or  individ- 
uals) the  funds  available  for  expenditure 
under  the  "Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of 
labor"  accounts  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
May  17.  1926  (Chap.  309.  44  Stat  560;  25 
U.S.C.  155);  the  Act  of  March  3.  1883  (22 
Slat  582)  in  the  fifth  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "INDIAN  AFFAIRS"  (22  Stat  590: 
25  U.S.C.  155);  and  the  Act  of  March  2.  1887 
(24  Stat  449)  in  the  first  paragraph  under 
the  heading  "MISCELLANEOUS"  (24  Stat 
463;  25  U.S.C.  155)  may  be  expended  until 
September  30,  1982,  for  any  purpose  for 
which  funds  are  appropriated  under  the  sub- 
heading "Operation  of  Indian  Programs. " 
On  September  30.  1982.  the  balance  of  such 
accounts  (except  for  the  funds  held  in  trust 
for  Indian  tribes  or  individuals,  and  not  to 
exceed  SIO.OOO.OOO  which  shall  be  available 
until  expended  by  eli0ble  tribes  for  purposes 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs) 
shall  be  deposited  into  miscellaTieous  re- 
ceipts of  tt,e  Treasury  to  offset  outlays  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  thereafter  no 
funds  shall  be  deposited  in  such  accounts 
other  than  funds  held  in  trust  for  Indian 
tribes  or  individuals 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  managers  are  in  agreement  that  the 
amounts  remaining  in  the  Indian  moneys, 
proceeds  of  labor  (IMPL)  funds,  which  are 
for  the  use  of  Indian  tribes  at  the  locations 
where  deposited,  shall  remain  available 
imtll  expended.  This  will  allow  the  tribes  at 
each  location  where  such  funds  exist  to 
submit  proposals  to  the  BIA  for  use  of  the 
funds,  and  for  BIA  to  make  such  funds 
available  when  the  proposals  are  approved. 

The  managers  do  not  intend  that  any 
funds  in  the  IMPL  account  representing 
special  deposits  on  sales  of  assets  (i.e.. 
timl)er.  mining  leases,  etc.)  belonging  to  the 
tribes,  shall  be  affected  by  this  provision. 
The  Bureau  should  take  extra  care  to  iden- 
tify and  protect  such  funds. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage which  continues  restrictions  on  aca- 
demic and  residential  programs  at  the  Chil- 
occo.  Seneca,  and  Port  Sill  boarding  schools. 
Oklahoma,  and  Stewart  boarding  school, 
Nevada. 

The  managers  agree  that  excess  space  at 
currently  operating  facilities,  such  as  the 
Southwestern  Indian  Polytechnic  Institute 
or  Haskell  Indian  Junior  College,  may  be 
utilized  for  residential  or  non-residential 
adult  vocational  programs. 

TERRITORIAL  AFFAIRS 

Amendment  No.  57:  Appropriates 
$89,679,000  for  administration  of  territories 
instead  of  $92,571,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $87,869,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  net  increase  over  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  Senate  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Increases  of  $135,000  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Guam  crime  lab,  $270,000  for  the 
Guam  parks  and  recreation  buildings. 
$180,000  for  4  replacement  school  buses  for 
American  Samoa.  $1,500,000  for  power  gen- 
eration equipment  and  repair  for  American 
Samoa,  $1,000,000  for  Virgin  Islands  hospi- 
tal construction,  and  $225,000  for  Northern 
Marianas  hospital  architect  and  engineering 
work;  and  a  decrease  of  $1,500,000  for  the 
Guam  container  yard  expansion. 

The  managers'  actions  continue  a  10% 
cost  share  for  all  construction  activities  In 
Guam,  American  Samoa  and  the  Northern 
Marianas. 

Because  an  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration (EDA)  grant  of  $1,500,000  has 


been  received  by  Guam  for  its  container 
yard  expansion,  the  managers  agree  to 
apply  the  funds,  originally  proposed  by  the 
Senate  for  the  container  yard,  to  the  power 
needs  of  American  Samoa. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Provides  that 
$84,352,000  remain  available  until  expended 
instead  of  $87,444,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $82,542,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  net  increase  over  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  Senate  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing: increases  of  $405,000  for  Guam  con- 
struction projects.  $180,000  for  replacement 
school  buses  for  American  Samoa. 
$1,500,000  for  power  generation  equipment 
to  American  Samoa,  $1,000,000  for  Virgin  Is- 
lands hospital  construction,  and  $225,000 
for  Northern  Marianas  hospital  architect 
and  engineering  work;  and  a  decrease  of 
$1,500,000  to  the  Guam  container  yard  ex- 
pansion. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage specifying  that  funds  for  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  Federal  Laws  Commis- 
sion remain  available  until  expended. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Provides  $5,327,000 
for  expenses  of  various  organizations  in  ad- 
ministration of  territories  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $5,127,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  The  additional  $200,000  is  for 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  Federal  Laws 
Commission.  These  funds  are  identified  as 
annual  funds  rather  than  no-year  funds  as 
was  the  case  in  the  House-passed  bill. 

Amendment  No.  61:  Identifies  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  Federal  Laws  Commis- 
sion among  the  organizations  receiving 
annual  funds  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  62:  Appropriates 
$79,330,000  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  instead  of  $78,830,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $79,561,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  increase  over  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  House  Is  $500,000 
for  emergency  public  works  construction 
projects  in  Palau. 

The  managers  agree  that  funds  for  the 
College  of  Micronesia  should  be  controlled 
by  the  Trust  Territory  Headquarters. 

The  managers  also  agree  that  the  en- 
hanced operations  levels  for  Palau  ($468,000 
over  the  budget),  the  Marshalls  ($468,000 
over  the  budget)  and  the  Federated  SUtes 
of  Micronesia  ($2,342,000  over  the  budget) 
may  be  allocated  by  those  entities  to  their 
highest  priority  areas. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 

Amendment  No.  63:  Appropriates 
$18,333,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead 
of  $17,000,000  as  propKJsed  by  the  House  and 
$19,667,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
increase  over  the  House  level  restores  22 
staff  years. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Amendment  No.  64:  Report  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$42,434,000  for  departmental  management 
instead  of  $36,194,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $40,834,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate.  The  net  increase  over  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  Senate  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing Increase:  $300,000  for  equal  opportu- 
nity, $1,400,000  for  water  policy,  planning 
and  coordination,  and  $442,000  for  program 
support  of  the  Office  of  Water  Policy;  and 
decreases  of  $58,000  for  the  executive  secre- 
tariat, $69,000  for  congressional  and  legisla- 


$75,000  for  field  coordination, 
public  affairs.  $79,000  for  ad- 
scrvices.  and  $61,000  for  policy 
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tive  affair^, 
$200,000  for 
ministratiMe 
analysis. 

Amendn^nt  No.  65:  Provides  $5,000  for  of- 
ficial recei'tion  and  representation  expenses 
as  propose  i  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,500 
as  propose  1  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage prot  ibitlng  the  use  of  funds  for  devel- 
opment o  ■  four  northern  California  off- 
shore basil  IS  in  lease  sale  No.  53. 

Amendment  No.  67:  Restores  House  Ian- 
prohibiting   changing   the   name  of 
M:Kinley    to    Mount    Denali.    The 
agree  that  this  provision  is  for 
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No.   68:   Deletes  House   lan- 
p^oposed  by  the  Senate.  The  man- 
to  be  informed  of  all  details  of 
reir^bursable  nature  currently  made 
Department  as  well  as  all  such 
in  the  future. 
No.  69:  Changes  the  section 
111. 

No.   70:   Deletes  House   lan- 
rel^ting    to    the    Office    of   Aircraft 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

No.   71:   Deletes  House   lan- 
rel^ting   to   the   Office   of  Aircraft 
proposed   by   the  Senate.   The 
expect    the    Office    of    Aircraft 
develop  and  maintain  a  program 
cor^iguous  48  states  similar  to  that 
in  the  State  of  Alaska. 
No.  72:  Deletes  language  of 
relating  to  reorganizations  not 
n  an  appropriations  act  as  pro- 
he  Senate.  The  managers  agree 
C  jmmittee's  reprogramming  guide- 
s^ted  in  Senate  Report  95-1063. 
Report  95-1251.  are  to  tie  fol- 
proposed    reorganizations.    The 
igree  that  all  agencies  funded  in 
should  review  such  guidelines  and 
them  in  the  future. 

No.  73:  Reported  in  technical 

.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

s'iU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 

proposed  by  said  amendment. 

oUowing: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
6  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1948  (62 
.'73).  appropriations  of  power  rev- 
Flathead  Irrigation  Project  on 
Reservation,   Montana,   made 
Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  7, 
8951  shall  hereafter  be  avail- 
amount  not  exceeding  20  percent 
grots  power  revenues  of  said  project 
preceding  fiscal  year,   or  1750,000, 
is  greater,  for  improvements  and 
to  the  power  system:  Provided, 
Appropriations  shall  be  made  in 
Flathead  Irrigation  power  reve- 
ckposit  toith  the  Federal  Govem- 


fcie 


Id, 
Stat 


mai  lagers 


on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
II-RELATED  AGENCIES 
D^ARTHZNT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOREST  SERVICE 

Amendn^nt  No.  74:  Reported  in  technical 

The  managers  on  the  part  of 

wiU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

amendment       appropriating 

for  forest  research  instead  of 

as  proposed  by  the  House  and 

as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 


managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  increase  over  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  Senate  consists  of  the  following: 
$10,590,000  for  restoration  of  the  base: 
$634,000  for  renewable  resource  evaluation; 
$500,000  for  forest  watershed  management; 
and  $100,000  for  forest  recreation  research. 

Amendment  No.  75:  Appropriates 
$66,315,000  for  State  and  private  forestry  in- 
stead of  $68,715,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $63,935,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  above  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing: increases  of  $1,800,000  for  urban  forest- 
ry assistance  and  $580,000  for  the  Gifford 
Pinchot  Institute. 

Amendment  No.  76:  Provides  that 
$60,860,000  shall  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation until  September  30.  1983,  instead  of 
$63,260,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$59,060,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  77:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  including 
administrative  expenses  associated  with  the 
management  of  funds  provided  under  the 
heads  "Forest  Research".  "State  and  Private 
Forestry".  "National  Forest  System",  and 
"CoTistruction  and  Land  Acquisition",  and 
up  to  $3,000,000  but  not  less  than  $1,000,000 
for  high  priority  projects  within  the  scope  of 
the  approved  budget  which  shall  be  carried 
out  by  Youth  Conservation  Corps  as  if  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  August  13,  1970,  as 
amended  by  F^blic  Law  93-408. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  managers  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and  ac- 
cordingly provide  up  to  $3,000,000  but  not 
less  than  $1,000,000  within  available  funds 
to  maintain  a  program.  The  Forest  Service 
is  encouraged  to  use  the  maximum  amount 
made  available. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice should  review  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  reprograming 
guidelines,  as  stated  in  House  Report  95- 
1251  and  Senate  Report  95-1063.  and 
comply  with  them  in  the  future. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wiU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$1,007,074,000  for  national  forest  system  in- 
stead of  $769,093,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $996,410,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  wUl  move  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate.  The  increase  above  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing: $4,000,000  for  forest  fire  protection: 
$1,000,000  for  trail  maintenance:  $1,000,000 
for  reforestation  and  stand  improvement; 
$3,664,000  for  recreation  management;  and 
$1,000,000  for  soil  and  water  management. 

The  managers  are  in  agreement  that  the 
amount  provided  includes  $248,572,000  for 
general  administration,  which  includes  the 
administrative  expenses  for  all  of  the  Forest 
Service  appropriation  accounts.  The  manag- 
ers also  agree  that  General  Administration 
should  be  treated  as  a  separate  budget  activ- 
ity, and  should  be  fully  justified  in  the  FY 
1983  budget  submission,  including  a  full  ex- 
planation of  any  proposed  changes. 


Amendment  No.  79:  Provides  that 
$223,278,000  shall  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation until  September  30.  1983,  instead  of 
$226,278,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$221,278,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  80:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  that  would  have  trans- 
ferred funds  for  air-tanker  services  con- 
tracts from  the  forest  fire  protection  budget 
activity  to  the  fighting  forest  fires  budget 
activity. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice should  provide  more  information  as  to 
the  amount  budgeted  each  year  for  con- 
tracts for  air-tanker  services.  The  Forest 
Service  is  directed  to  identify  and  Justify 
this  amount  within  the  forest  fire  protec- 
tion line  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  justi- 
fication. 

Amendment  No.  81:  Appropriates 
$265,101,000  for  Construction  and  Land  Ac- 
quisition as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $509,743,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
The  managers  agree  that  the  reduction  in 
recreation  construction  proposed  by  the 
Senate  is  to  be  taken  from  the  lowest  priori- 
ty projects.  Within  the  amount  provided, 
$100,000  is  for  recreation  and  road  construc- 
tion on  the  Mount  Magazine  Recreation 
Area  in  the  Ozark  NF  and  $85,000  is  to  ren- 
ovate the  old  Bickle  fire  tower  in  the  Mon- 
ongahela  NF. 

Amendment  No  82:  Provides  $20,693,000 
for  construction  and  acquisition  of  buildings 
and  other  facilities  from  the  Construction 
and  Land  Acquisition  account  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $22,793,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  83:  Provides  $244,408,000 
for  construction  of  forest  roads  and  trails  by 
the  Forest  Service  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $486,950,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  84:  E>eletes  House  lan- 
guage referring  to  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  forest  roads  by  timber  purchasers 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  85:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  $1,485,000  be  available 
for  construction  of  the  Bald  Mountain  Road 
in  the  Siskiyou  National  Forest. 

The  managers  understand  that  this 
matter  is  currently  under  appeal,  and  agree 
that  these  funds  will  not  be  expended  if,  at 
the  completion  of  the  administrative  ap- 
peals process,  the  appeal  is  sustained. 

Amendment  No.  86:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

.•  Provided  further.  That  section  9  of  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-378  as 
amended),  is  amended  by  deleting  all  of  the 
sentence  after  the  word  "benefits"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

"Provided,  That  limitations  on  the  level  of 
obligations  for  construction  of  forest  roads 
by  timlyer  purchasers  shall  be  established  in 
annual  appropriation  acts" 

:  Provided  further.  That  no  more  than 
$242,542,000  shall  be  obligated  for  the  con- 
struction of  forest  roads  by  timber  purchas- 
ers 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
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The  amendment  of  the  Senate  deletes  the 
portion  of  section  9  of  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  requiring  funds 
used  by  timber  purchasers  for  road  con- 
struction be  counted  in  budget  totals.  The 
amendment  also  provides  a  limitation  of 
$242,542,000  on  obligations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  forest  roads  by  timber  purchasers. 
Limitations  on  obligations  will  also  be  in- 
cluded in  future  appropriation  acts. 

Amendment  No.  87:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage stricken  by  the  Senate  providing  for 
administrative  expenses  in  the  Land  Acqui- 
sition account. 

Amendment  No.  88:  Appropriates 
$27,356,000  for  Land  Acquisition  instead  of 
$35,989,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$15,120,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
net  increase  over  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  Senate  consists  of  the  following:  in- 
creases of  $3,989,000  for  acquisition  manage- 
ment; $7,000,000  for  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin; 
$2,000  for  Nicolet  NF;  $500,000  for  other 
high  priority  National  Recreation  Areas; 
$500,000  for  other  high  priority  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers;  $1,570,000  for  other  high  pri- 
ority recreation  composites;  and  decreases 
of  $200,000  for  the  Boundary  Water  Canoe 
Area;  $25,000  for  the  California  Condor 
Habitat;  $1,000,000  for  Eleven  Point  WSR; 
and  $100,000  for  deficiencies  and  inholdings. 
The  funds  provided  for  the  Middle  Fork  of 
the  Salmon  are  for  acquisition  of  easements 
only. 

Amendment  No.  89:  Deletes  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  account  as  proposed  by  t-he 
Senate.  Up  to  $3,000,000  is  to  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Forest  Service 
to  continue  a  minimal  program. 

Amendment  No.  90:  Deletes  separate  Gen- 
eral Administration  account  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  91:  Deletes  Lake  Tahoe 
Acquisition  account  which  had  been  added 
by  the  Senate.  Funds  for  this  project  are 
provided  in  the  Land  Acquisition  account  of 
the  Forest  Service. 

Amendment       No.       92:       Appropriates 
$7,500,000  for  Rangeland  improvements  as 
proposed     by     the     Senate     instead     of 
$6,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Departkent  of  Energy 

Amendment  No.  93:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  the  Great  Plains  Gasifi- 
cation Project  remain  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  and  not  be 
transferred  to  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion. 

Funds  for  administering  the  project  are 
available  from  unobligated  balances  in  the 
alternative  fuels  production  account. 

Amendment  No.  94:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage "(Including  transfer  of  funds)"  from 
the  account  title  for  fossil  energy  reserach 
and  development. 

Amendment  No.  95:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  sections 
302.  (b),  302.  (c),  and  303.  (c)  of  which  are 
hereby  repealed,  $431,100,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  returns  certain  functions 
related  to  the  leasing  of  Federal  lands  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


The  amendment  also  appropriates 
$431,100,000  for  fossil  energy  research  and 
development  instead  of  $463,750,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $408,490,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  net  Increase  over 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  Senate  consists 
of  the  following:  increases  of  $3,000,000  for 
H-coal;  $7,860,000  for  the  BIGAS  facility: 
$2,000,000  for  low  BTU  gasification  projects; 
$4,000,000  for  pilot  scale  peat  gasification  at 
the  HYGAS  plant;  $9,000,000  for  the 
Grimethorpe  pressurized  fluidized  bed  test 
facility;  $1,000,000  for  western  tight  gas 
sands  research  and  development;  and 
$2,000,000  for  an  anthracite  fluidized  bed  fa- 
cility in  Wllkes-Barre.  Pa.:  and  decreases  of 
$1,550,000  for  the  molten  salt  gasifier, 
$2,000,000  for  advanced  research  and  sup- 
porting technology  in  materials  and  compo- 
nents; and  $2,700,000  for  Geoklnetics  oil 
shale. 

The  managers  expect  the  SRC-II  pilot 
plant  to  be  dismantled  and  decommissioned 
in  an  orderly  manner  and.  if  funds  provided 
from  the  cancelled  SRC-II  demonstration 
facility  are  not  sufficient,  to  request  addi- 
tional funds  for  that  purpose. 

Additional  funds  are  being  provided  for 
the  H-coal  program  to  encourage  the  De- 
partment and  the  facility  contractors  to 
jointly  pursue  the  further  operation  of  the 
facility  with  minimal  government  funding. 
The  managers  agree  that  this  is  not  a  com- 
mitment to  substantial  future  government 
funding.  Any  new  agreements  on  facility  op- 
eration will  be  considered  when  they  are 
completed  and  prestnted  to  Congress. 

The  managers  expect  that  the  $2,000,000 
reduction  in  Indirect  liquefaction  will  not  be 
applied  only  to  industrial  projects  but  will 
also  be  applied  to  lower  priority  projects  In 
the  technology  base  activity  conducted  at 
Department  of  Energy  facilities  and  labora- 
tories. 

The  managers  agree  that  within  the 
amounts  provided  for  low  Btu  gasification 
$8,000,000  is  for  the  Waltz  Mill,  Pa.,  project 
and  the  reduction  will  be  applied  to  other 
projects  In  this  activity. 

The  managers  agree  that  a  total  of 
$9,300,000  shall  be  available  for  research 
and  development  of  atmospheric  fluidized 
bed  technology  and  that  of  this  amount. 
$2,100,000  is  Intended  to  Initiate  a  program 
of  research  In  advanced  fluidized  bed  con- 
cepts. The  advanced  concepts  program 
should  comprehensively  consider  solicita- 
tion of  new  ideas  from  industry  and  other 
sources,  design  and  construction  of  a  fluid- 
ized bed  combustion  research  facility  If  nec- 
essary, and  bench  scale  testing  of  advanced 
concepts.  The  Department  should  begin  the 
solicitation  of  proposals  this  fall  and  report 
back  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  and  Senate  with  an  evaluation 
of  the  advanced  concept  proposals  In  time 
for  the  Committees  to  review  it  and  consid- 
er additional  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
grams In  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  reduction  in  budget  authority  for 
Pressurized  Fluidized  Bed  (PPB)  activity  re- 
sults from  the  allocation  of  $10,500,000  of 
unobligated  funds  from  the  Component 
Test  and  Integration  Unit  (CTIU)  project  to 
PF^  activity.  The  managers  agree  that  the 
International  Energy  Agency  facUity  at 
Grimethorpe,  England  and  the  Curtlss- 
Wrlght  pilot  plant  in  New  Jersey  should 
continue  at  the  levels  included  in  the 
House-passed  bill. 

The  managers  agree  with  the  Senate  pro- 
posal to  make  $1,000,000  available  from 
mining  R&D  funds  for  operation  at  DOE's 
current  Carbondale  Mining  Technology 
Center  by  Southern  Illinois  University. 


In  addition  to  the  $2,000,000  In  new 
budget  authority  being  provided,  the  man- 
agers agree  that  unobligated  funds  remain- 
ing from  the  CTIU  project  after  transfer  of 
$10,500,000  to  PPB  projects  (up  to 
$1,100,000)  should  be  applied  to  the  anthra- 
cite fluidized  bed  facility  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

The  managers  expect  the  Department  to 
retain  the  Office  of  Anthracite  Coal  as  part 
of  its  overall  fossil  energy  program,  within 
available  funds.  The  managers  further 
expect  the  Department  to  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees within  90  days  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  on  how  they  wlU  implement  anthracite 
programs. 

Amendment  No.  96:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage providing  that  $400,000  for  fossil 
energy  research  and  development  be  derived 
from  "Eiiergy  production,  demonstration, 
and  distribution".  Department  of  Energy. 

Amendment  No.  97:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Fossil  Energy  Construction 
For  necessary  expenses  in  connection  urith 
the  purchase  and  construction  of  fossil 
energy  plants,  including  the  acguisition  of 
interests,  including  defeasible  and  eguitable 
interests  in  any  real  property  or  any  facility 
or  for  plant  or  facility  acquisition  or  expan- 
sion, $4,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended  Provided,  That  funds  deferred 
under  this  head  in  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations and  Rescission  Act  1981  (Public 
Law  97-12)  and  further  deferred  (D82-9)  in 
the  special  message  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  on  October  1,  1981 
under  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344). 
shall  be  used  for  continuing  design  of  the 
Solvent  Refined  Coal-I  (SRC-I)  demonstra- 
tion facility  (Project  No.  78-2-d)  and  that 
deferral  (D82-9)  is  hereby  disapproved 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  amendment  appropriates  $4,000,000 
for  fossil  energy  construction  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  amendment  also  disap- 
proves the  deferral  of  $135,000,000  for  the 
Solvent  Refined  Coal-I  (SRC-I)  demonstra- 
tion facility. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  $135,000,000 
for  SRC-I  may  be  used  to  pay  all  expenses 
of  the  project  except  for  normal  operation 
of  the  Wilsonvllle.  Alabama,  pilot  plant 
whether  or  not  they  are  considered  "operat- 
ing expanses"  or  "construction  expenses" 
according  to  Department  of  Energy  ac- 
counting procedures. 

The  managers  also  agree  that  costs  of  dis- 
mantling and  decommissioning  the  SRC-II 
pilot  plant  In  Ft.  Lewis.  Washington,  may  be 
paid  out  of  fund  balances  from  the  SRC-II 
demonstration  plant  not  otherwise  allocat- 
ed 

Amendment  No.  98:  Appropriates 
$222,023,000  for  Naval  petroleum  and  oil 
shale  reserves  as  proposed  by  the  House  In- 
stead of  $222,463,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  99:  Appropriates 
$161,490,000  for  energy  conservation  Instead 
of  $203,890,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $130,340,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  net  decrease  under  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  consists  of  the  follow- 
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ing:  increases  of  13.500,000  for  residential 
conservation  service:  $1,000,000  for  Stirling 
engine  ^^sea^ch  and  develop:nent; 
$25,000,000  Ifor  energy  policy  and  conserva- 
tion grants  to  States;  and  decreases  of 
$855,000  in  j  building  energy  systems  R&D; 
$5,000,000  for  BEPS  demonstrations  and 
residential /Commercial  retrofit;  $1,000,000 
for  analysis  and  technology  transfer: 
$1,100,000  I  for  appliance  standards; 
$1,000,000  for  buildings  and  community  sys- 
tems program  direction:  $250,000  for  indus- 
trial program  direction;  $900,000  for  vehicle 
systems:  $1,000,000  for  alternative  fuels  uti- 
lization; $11)0.000  for  transportation  pro- 
gram direction;  $5,000,000  for  energy  exten- 
sion service;:  $50,000,000  for  schools  and  hos- 
pitals granqs;  $465,000  for  State  and  local 
program  diijection;  $830,000  for  energy  con- 
version aid  utilization  technology; 
$4,000,000  from  the  effect  of  increased 
transfer  of  SRC-II  funds;  and  $400,000  from 
the  effect  if  increased  transfer  of  energy 
production,  jdemonstration.  and  distribution 
funds. 

£>eferred  Jfunds  allocated  by  the  Senate 
for  residenoal  conservation  service  are  re- 
duced by  $8,500,000  to  $3,500,000  and  de- 
ferred fundi  ^°^  low-income  weatherizatlon 
are  increased  by  $3,500,000  to  $97,500,000. 
All  other  deferral  allocations  remain  the 
same  as  in  the  Senate  proposal. 

The  manners  agree  that  the  $5,850,000 
provided  ov^r  the  Senate  amount  for  build- 
ings systemi  is  to  be  used  for  the  develop- 
ment of  voluntary  energy  performance 
guidelines  for  new  residential  and  commer- 
cial buildings  and  for  building  energy  sci- 
ences research  and  development. 

The  manners  agree  that  the  $16,900,000 
allowed  for  gas  turbine  engine  development 
may  be  usetTfor  two  major  contractors  if  in- 
creased industrial  cost-sharing  allows  this  to 
be  done  on  I  the  same  schedule  and  at  the 
same  approximate  cost  as  one  contractor 
would  require  based  on  current  projections. 

The  managers  also  agree  that  $1,000,000 
are  provided  within  amounts  for  low-income 
weatherizatlon  for  the  ACTION  community 
energy  proj^t. 

The  managers  agree  that  funds  for  urban 
waste  should  be  used  to  phase  out  current 
contracts  and  that  the  Department  should 
reevaluate  t^is  program  and  reconstitute  It 
into  a  morel  effective  research  and  develop- 
ment prograkn  in  future  years. 

Amendment  No.  100:  Provides  that 
$172.608,00(ljfor  energy  conservation  be  de- 
rived from  'T'ossU  energy  construction".  De- 
partment of  Energy,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $168,608,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Hotise.  The  additional  $4,000,000 
would  be  derived  from  unobligated  balances 
previously  appropriated  from  the  Solvent 
Refined  Coil  11  (SRC-II)  project  which  has 
been  cancelled. 

Amendmetit  No.  101:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hou^  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  ^  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
transferring^  $400,000  from  "Energy  produc- 
tion, demonstration,  and  distribution".  De- 
partment ofj  Energy,  to  the  energy  conserva- 
tion account; 

Amendmett  No.  102:  Provides  that  indebt- 
edness guaranteed  or  committed  to  be  guar- 
anteed unddr  section  10  of  the  Electric  and 
Hybrid  Vehicle  Research.  Development  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1976  shall  not  exceed 
$16,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $^1,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  103:  Appropriates 
$23,900,000    for    Economic    Regulation    in- 


stead of  $32,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $17,100,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  in  new  appropriations 
of  $6,800,000  over  the  Senate  amount  is  for 
the  compliance  program. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  total  fiscal 
year  1982  program  for  compliance  is 
$35,000,000.  In  addition  to  the  $6,800,000  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill.  $28,200,000  of  the 
amount  deferred  in  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations and  Rescission  Act.  1981 
(Public  Law  97-12)  shall  also  be  available 
for  the  compliance  program.  The  Office  of 
Special  Council  is  to  receive  $22,500,000  and 
the  Office  of  Enforcement  $12,500,000. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  balance  of 
the  $38,200,000  deferred  in  Public  Law  97-12 
for  Economic  Regulation  is  to  provide 
$5,000,000  for  the  Federal  coal  conversion 
program  and  $5,000,000  to  make  pay  adjust- 
ments resulting  from  personnel  changes. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  $5,000,000 
for  the  coal  conversion  program  is  for  the 
completion  of  outstanding  prohibition 
orders  and  for  the  processing  of  prohibition 
orders  for  additional  plants  for  which  utili- 
ties submit  the  necessary  certification  under 
section  301  of  the  Powerplant  and  Industri- 
al Fuel  Use  Act.  The  program  is  to  be  main- 
tained at  no  less  than  current  staff  levels 
along  with  funds  for  outside  contractors 
necessary  to  help  in  expeditiously  process- 
ing new  prohibition  orders.  The  managers 
agree  that  it  is  important  to  retain  experi- 
enced personnel  whose  valuable  expertise  is 
crucial  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Amendment  No.  104:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  .•  Provided 
further.  That  of  the  fundi  deferred  under 
this  head  in  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions and  Rescission  Act,  1981  (Public  Laic 
97-12),  tS.000,000  shall  be  availabU  for  the 
Federal  coal  conversion  program,  of  which 
S4, 500,000  shall  be  available  only  for  ex- 
penses in  issuing  prohibition  orders  under 
the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act 
and  other  related  laws. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  105:  Appropriates 
$199,408,000  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $3,383,408,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
The  amendment  removes  funds  for  petrole- 
um acquisition  and  transportation  from  this 
account.  The  action  of  the  conferees  on 
amendment  No.  106  provides  petroleum  ac- 
quistion  and  transportation  funds  in  an  off- 
budget  account  in  accordance  with  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-35). 

Amendment  No.  106:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 
SPR  Petroleum  Account 

The  aggregate  amount  that  may  be  obli- 
gated under  section  167  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  of  1975  (Public  Law 
94-163),  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 
35),  for  the  acquisition  and  transportation 
of  petroleum,  and  for  other  necessary  ex- 
penses, is  t3,684, 000,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 

This  amendment  provides  $3,684,000,000 
for  petroleum  acquisition  and  transporta- 
tion for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  in 
an  off-budget  account  as  propKJsed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $3,184,000,000  in  an  on- 
budget  account  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Approximately  85  million  barrels  of  oil  can 
be  purchased  with  the  agreed  to  amount. 

Amendment  No.  107:  Appropriates 
$82,207,000  for  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration instead  of  $84,986,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $79,851,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  increase  of 
$2,356,000  over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
Senate  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Financial  Reporting  System. 

Department  op  Health  and  Human  Services 
health  services  administration 

Amendment  No.  108:  Appropriates 
$624,630,000  for  Indian  health  services  in- 
stead of  $629,484,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $606,905,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  net  decrease  under  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  House  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing: an  increase  of  $10,000,000,  which  re- 
flects a  reduction  in  the  Medicare/Medicaid 
offset  contained  in  the  following  amend- 
ment; and  decreases  of  $9,083,000  for  com- 
munity health  representatives,  $1,290,000 
for  urban  health  projects,  $1,317,000  for 
Indian  health  manpower,  $1,164,000  for  pro- 
gram management,  and  $2,000,000  for  the 
equity  health  care  fund. 

The  managers  are  in  agreement  that  the 
Indian  Health  Service  should  conduct  a  pro- 
gram evaluation  of  all  existing  alcoholism 
projects  in  order  to  redirect  funds  to  those 
projects  of  greatest  merit.  The  managers 
also  agree  that  those  tribes  receiving  equity 
funding  be  allowed  to  use  such  funding  only 
for  the  purposes  of  improving  the  deficient 
programs  which  led  to  their  being  qualified 
to  receive  such  funds.  The  Indian  Health 
Service  is  further  directed  to  submit  a  com- 
prehensive report  no  later  than  February  1, 
1983  detailing  the  methodologies  used  and 
the  impact  of  redistributing  base  funds  to 
support  the  equity  program,  including  both 
the  $2,000,000  reduction  to  the  equity  fund, 
and  the  reallocation  of  the  entire  base  pro- 
gram, as  requested  in  the  House  report. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  total  of 
$6,000,000  provided  for  the  Indian  health 
manpower  program  includes  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  four  Masters  in  Public  Health  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  an  increase  of  $200,000  for 
the  INMED  program  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  managers  further  agree  that  con- 
tracts for  all  urban  Indian  health  projects 
should  be  negotiated  for  six  months  only 
while  all  Phase  II  and  III  projects  are  evalu- 
ated. Any  projects  that  are  not  found  to  be 
in  compliance  with  the  program  regulations 
should  be  terminated,  and  the  funds  redi- 
rected to  other  urban  projects. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  reduction  in 
the  Community  Health  Representatives 
program  should  be  directed  at  those  areas 
which  have  higher  concentrations  of  health 
personnel  in  clinics  or  hospitals;  or  pro- 
grams which  have  been  evaluated  and  found 
to  be  less  effective  or  not  in  compliance 
with  program  regulations.  The  Indian 
Health  Service  is  directed  to  report  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  the  proportions 
of  reduction  which  represent  generalists 
and  the  proportion  representing  specialists. 

Amendment  No.  109:  Provides  that 
$5,000,000  of  the  amounts  collected  under 
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the  authority  of  title  IV  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  shall  be  used 
to  offset  appropriations  for  Indian  Health 
Services  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  110:  Deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
provided  leasing  authority  with  respect  to 
housing  to  be  constructed  at  Chlnle.  Arizo- 
na, and  Inscription  House.  Arizona. 

Amendment  No.  Ill:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following:  .  Provided 
further.  That  funding  contained  herein,  and 
in  any  earlier  appropriations  Act,  for  schol- 
arship programs  under  section  103  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  and 
section  757  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
shall  remain  available  for  expenditure  until 
September  30,  1983. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  112:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$49,117,000  for  Indian  Health  facilities  in- 
stead of  $46,739,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $46,617,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  nlanagers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

The  increase  above  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  Senate  is  $2,500,000  for  sanitation  fa- 
cilities. 

Amendment  No.  113:  Deletes  proposed 
Senate  language  with  regard  to  the  Talihuia 
Hospital  and  the  Zuni-Ramah  Health  Serv- 
ice Unit. 

Amendment  No.  114:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  employment  funded  by 
this  Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  person- 
nel ceilings  or  other  personnel  restriction 
for  permanent  or  other  than  permanent  em- 
ployment. 

Department  op  Education 

Amendment  No.  115:  Provides  $57,250,000 
for  Part  A  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$58,250,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  116:  Appropriates 
$81,096,000  for  Indian  education  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $82,096,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  117:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  .■  Provided, 
That  no  funds  shall  be  obligated  for  expenses 
of  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation after  March  1,  1982  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  has  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress his  report  and  recommendations  on 
the  study  and  analysis  of  the  definition  of 
the  term  "Indian  "  as  required  by  section  453 
of  the  Indian  Education  Act  (86  Stat  345), 
as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  1221h) 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 


Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Commission 

Amendment  No.  118:  Appropriates 
$10,481,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead 
of  $15,051,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$4,981,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
increase  above  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
Senate  consists  of  $500,000  for  the  discre- 
tionary fund  and  $5,000,000  for  relocation 
operations. 

The  managers  are  in  agreement  that  the 
Commission  must  revise  its  schedule  of  ben- 
efits to  establish  classes  of  benefits  which 
will  distinguish  between  those  living  on  the 
Reservation  who  must  relocate,  and  those 
who  are  living  away  from  the  Reservation. 
No  relocation  payments  may  be  made  to 
those  classified  as  "tempwrarily  away"  from 
the  Reservation  until  such  classes  of  bene- 
fits have  been  instituted. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Amendment  No.  119:  Appropriates 
$133,823,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  in- 
stead of  $136,374,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $131,766,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  net  decrease  below  the  House 
consists  of  an  increase  of  $36,000  for  Ameri- 
can and  Folklife  studies  and  the  following 
reductions:  Museum  of  Natural  History— 
$143,000  for  the  special  exhibiU  gallery; 
$64,000  for  insect  baseline  studies.  $35,000 
for  research  publications.  $300,000  /or  trans- 
fer of  the  National  Systemics  Laboratory; 
Tropical  Research  Institute— $37,000  for  re- 
search publications;  $50,000  for  vehicle  re- 
placement: and  $54,000  for  inflation; 
$116,000  for  Radiation  Biology  laboratory; 
$185,000  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Center 
$400,000  for  maintenance  of  the  National 
Aquarium;  $174,000  for  printing,  supplies, 
and  equipment  of  the  National  Museum  of 
American  History;  $75,000  for  the  National 
Museum  of  American  Art;  $25,000  for  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery;  $12,000  for  resto- 
ration of  a  position  at  the  Freer  Gallery; 
$42,000  for  publications  of  the  Museum  of 
African  Art:  $143,000  for  Smitlisonian  li- 
braries; $47,000  for  the  Traveling  exhibition 
service;  $125,000  for  major  exhibitions; 
$300,000  for  the  Native  American  program; 
and  $260,000  for  administration. 

The  managers  are  concerned  with  the  in- 
creased reliance  of  the  Freer  Gallery  on 
Federal  funding  to  support  personnel  costs 
and  expect  that  no  additional  positions  will 
be  transferred  from  private  to  federal  fund- 
ing. 

Amendment  No.  120:  Appropriates 
$4,500,000  for  Museum  Programs  and  Relat- 
ed Research  (special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram) as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$5,250,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  121:  Appropriates 
$1,150,000  for  Construction  and  Improve- 
ments, National  Zoological  Park  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $1,650,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  122:  Appropriates 
$8,000,000  for  restoration  and  renovation  of 
buildings  instead  of  $8,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $7,000,000  as  proptosed  by 
the  Senate.  The  increase  over  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  Senate  is  to  be  used  for 
necessary  roof  and  structure  work. 
National  Gallery  op  Art 

Amendment  No.  123:  Appropriates 
$31,057,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead 
of  $31,777,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$30,067,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
decrease  under  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  consists  of  reductions  of:  $165,000  for 
special  exhibitions.  $75,000  for  extension 
service,  $230,000  for  supplies  and  materials. 


and  $250,000  for  renovation  of  the  West 
building. 

The  managers  are  concerned  that  the  Gal- 
lery Iws  used  private  funds  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  West  building  renovation  with- 
out adequate  notification  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

Amendment  No.  124:  Provides  $3,850,000 
for  repair,  renovation,  and  restoration  of 
the  original  West  building  instead  of 
$4,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$3,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  125:  Appropriates 
$1,950,000  for  Salaries  and  Expenses,  for  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for 
Scholars  instead  of  $2,260,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  and  $1,903,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  increase  of  $47,000  over  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  Senate  provides  for 
an  increase  of  4.8%  in  the  fellowstiip  sti- 
pends. 

National  Endowment  por  the  Arts 

Amendment  No.  126:  Appropriates 
$119,000,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  in- 
stead of  $125,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $89,300,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  127:  Provides 
$107,635,000  for  program  funds  instead  of 
$113,635,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$79,035,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  agree  the  funds  should  be  allocat- 
ed to  programs  as  presented  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  during  hear- 
ings. This  allocation  was  reviewed  by  and 
agreed  to  by  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  assuming  a  total  appropriation  of 
$147,950,000. 

Amendment  No.  128:  Provides  $11,365,000 
for  administrative  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $10,265,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  129:  Appropriates 
$30,000,000  for  matching  grants  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $32.5(X>.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  This  provdes 
$15,000,000  for  Treasury  funds  and 
$15,000,000  for  challenge  grante.  This  too. 
reflects  the  review  and  approval  of  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  on  the  Arts. 

National  Foundation  por  the  Humanities 

Amendment  No.  130:  Appropriates 
$10€.000.000  for  salaries  and  expenses  in- 
stead of  $112,087,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $88,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  131:  Provides  $94,200,000 
for  program  funds  instead  of  $100,087,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $77,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers 
agree  the  funds  should  be  allocated  to  pro- 
grams as  presented  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  during  hearings  on  the 
assumption  that  a  total  of  $135,586,000 
would  be  appropriated  to  the  Endowment. 
This  allocation  was  reviewed  and  approved 
by  the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities. 

Amendment  No.  132:  Provides  $11,800,000 
for  administrative  expenses  instead  of 
$12,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$11,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  133:  Deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  requiring  the  En- 
dowment to  fund  the  cost  of  administering 
the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

Amendment  No.  134:  Appropriates 
$30,000,000  for  matching  grants  instead  of 
$31,974,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$25,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This 
provides  $8,400,000  for  treasury  funds  and 
$21,600,000  for  challenge  grants.  This  allo- 
cation was  also  approved  by  the  National 
Council. 
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Amendment  No.  135:  Provides  $21,600,000 
for  challenge  grants  Instead  of  $22,950,000 
as  proposed  ^y  the  House  and  $15,600,000  as 
proposed  by  *e  Senate. 

iNSxn  UTX  OP  MnsEUM  Services 

Amendmeiit  No.  136:  Appropriates 
$12,000,000  ror  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services  Instead  of  $14,420,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Hous ;  and  $8,400,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  '  The  managers  are  in  agreement 
that  no  funis  are  provided  for  assessment 
and  accredit  ition  grants  or  to  Initiate  a  pro- 
gram of  multi-year  grants.  The  Institute 
may.  howev<  r,  accept  and  fund  applications 
from  museums  which  have  previously  re- 
ceived IMS  s  upport. 

Amendment  No.  137:  Provides  a  limitation 
on  the  comi  >ensation  that  may  be  paid  to 
any  employi*  of  the  Institute  as  proposed 
by  the  Housi  •. 

Natiohai.  (  Capital  Plawiiing  Commission 

Amendment  No.  138:  Appropriates 
$2,361,000  fcr  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission! as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of 
House. 


$:  .371,000    as    proposed    by    the 


ARi  rHITECT  OF  THE  CaPITOL 

Amendment  No.  139:  Deletes  Preservation 
of  Area  of  Historical  Significance  account 
which  was  added  by  the  Senate. 


Federal 


IffSPECTOR  FOR  THE  ALASKA  GaS 

Pipeline 


instead 


Amendmei  it 
may  be  used 
sentation 
Senate 
House 

Amendmefat 
proposed  bj 
available 


..  No.  140:  Provides  that  $3,000 

for  official  reception  and  repre- 

e^penses    as    proposed    by    the 

of  $1,500  as  proposed  by  the 


No.    141:    Deletes    language 
the  Senate  malting  $1,000,000 
September  30,  1983. 
HoLolcAUST  Memorial  CotrNcn. 


un  :il 


•  Sena  e 


Amendmefit 
$800,000  foi 
Holocaust 
the  House 
by  the 

Amendmejit 
added  by 
ports.  The 
ment  serve<l 
state  the 
as  reflected 
suiting 
tions 
"third  parts 


No.       142:       Appropriates 

Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 

hiemorial  Council  as  proposed  by 

instead  of  $770,000  as  proposed 


tie 


regard  ing 


CONFEREl  [CE 


The  total 
thority  for 
ed  by  the 
comparisoni 
the  1982 
and  Senate 


New  budget 
authority, 
1981 

Budget 
ered    by 
year  1982 

House  bill. 

Budget 
ered    by 
year  1982 

Senate  bil 
1982. 

Conference 
fiscal  yeai 

Conference 
compared 


No.    143:    Deletes    language 
House  relating  to  timber  ex- 
^lanagers  agree  that  the  amend- 
merely  to  emphasize  and  re- 
h^torical  intent  of  the  Congress, 
in  the  Senate  language,  and  re- 
long^standing  Forest  Service  regula- 
the  practice  of  "indirect"  or 
substitution". 


TOTAL— WITH  COMPARISONS 

new  budget  (obiigational)  au- 

,he  fiscal  year  1982  recommend- 

Committee  of  Conference,  with 

to  the  fiscal  year  1981  amount, 

biidget  estimates,  and  the  House 

jUIs  for  1982  foUow: 


est  mates 


(obiigational) 
fiscal     year 

'$7,629,048,000 

consid- 
House,    fiscal 

•  7,341,468,000 

I  iscal  year  1982..      '  7,713,185.000 

consid- 
Senate,    fiscal 

6,406,229,000 

fiscal    year 

7,353,456,391 

agreement. 

1982 7.541.651,000 

agreement 
with: 


est  .mates 


New  budget  (obiiga- 
tional) authority, 
fiscal  year  1981 

Budget  estimates  of 
new  (obiigational) 
authority.  consid- 
ered by  House.  fiscsJ 
year  1982 

Budget  estimates  of 
new  (obiigational) 
authority,  consid- 
ered by  Senate, 
fiscal  year  1982 

House  bill,  fiscal  year 
1982 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year 
1982 


-87.397.000 

+  251.573.000 

-1.135.422.000 
-171.534.000 
-K  188.194.609 


'  Excludes  estimates  which  have  been  taken  off- 
budget  (Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  and  Timber 
Purchaser  Credit  Road  Construction). 

Sidney  R.  Yates. 
(except  amendment 
No.  97). 

Clarence  D.  Long. 

John  P.  MtrnTHA, 

Norman  D.  Dicks. 

Les  AnCoiN, 

Jamie  Whitten, 

Joseph  M.  McDaoe. 

Ralph  Regttla, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

James  A.  McClure. 

Paul  Laxalt, 

Jake  Garn. 

Harrison  J.  Schmitt, 

Thad  Cochran, 

Mark  Andrews. 

Warren  B.  Rudman. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

J.  Bennett  Johnston, 

Walter  D.  Huddleston, 

Patrick  J.  Leahy, 

Dennis  DeConcini. 

Qdentin  N.  BxmDiQK, 

Dale  Bumpers, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  STAFF 
DIRECTOR  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
Hoiise  the  following  communication 
from  the  staff  director  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct: 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct, 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  3,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,   Hotise  of  Representatives.    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  November  2,  1981. 
I  was  served  with  a  subpoena  ad  testifican- 
dum from  the  United  States  Distict  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  subpoena 
was  issued  upon  application  of  the  United 
States    Attorney,    signed    by    the    Deputy 
Clerk  of  the  Court. 

Pursuant  to  House  Rule  L,  adopted  Janu- 
ary 5,  1981,  this  is  to  notify  you  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  subpoena. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Swanner, 

Staff  Director. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  4503,  WATER  POLLU- 
TION CONTROL  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1981 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4503)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  authorize  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Howard,  Roe,  Oberstar, 
Edgar,  Young  of  Missouri,  Roemer, 
Clausen,  Snyder,  Hammerschmidt, 
and  Clinger. 


LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  IN- 
CENTIVE AWARDS  FOR  FEDER- 
AL EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  will,  until  such 
time  as  the  budget  is  balanced,  repeal 
chapter  45  of  title  5,  relating  to  incen- 
tive awards  for  Federal  employees. 

I  do  not  question  the  wisdom  of 
paying  Federal  employees  aui  excellent 
wage  when  their  abilities  warrant,  but 
I  feel  that  at  a  time  when  we  are  re- 
ducing Federal  benefits,  laying  off 
Federal  employees,  and  considering 
raising  taxes  on  Americans  who  al- 
ready are  paying  too  much  of  their 
income  over  to  Government  we  cannot 
afford  to  continue  these  bonuses. 

In  1980-81  performance  awards 
amounting  to  nearly  $8  million  were 
awarded  and  "ranks"  totaling  another 
$4.5  million  were  awarded  to  those 
deemed  "distinguished"  or  "meritori- 
ous". 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  private  business 
when  the  bottom  line  reveals  a  deficit, 
bonuses  and  awards  of  this  type  are 
dispensed  with  until  such  time  as  the 
health  of  the  enterprise  is  restored.  I 
do  not  believe  that  anyone  in  this 
body  can  claim  that  the  fiscal  health 
of  this  Government  is  such  that  we 
can  rewEird  its  employees  over  and 
above  the  already  generous  salaries.  I 
see  this  measure  as  a  symbol  to  the 
American  people  that  we  in  this  House 
are  willing  to  scrutinize  the  Federal 
budget  in  all  areas  and  are  willing  to 
enact  economies  that  reflect  the  same 
sacrifices  they  endure  daily. 
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WITHDRAWAL  OF  NAME  OF 
MEMBER  AS  COSPONSOR  OF 
H.R.  4744  AND  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  151 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  my  name  removed  as  a  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  4744  and  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  151. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THERE  IS  NO  MORALITY  IN 
EUROPEAN  NEUTRALITY 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  demonstrations  in  Europe 
against  positioning  nuclear  missiles 
and  nuclear  weapons  in  NATO  have 
been  interpreted  by  the  news  media  as 
indications  of  a  growing  desire  for  neu- 
trality. If  such  a  desire  for  neutrality 
is  gaining  strength,  then  it  is  a  devel- 
opment we  must  deplore  and  one  we 
seek  to  change. 

Any  Western  European  nation  that 
ultimately  turns  its  back  on  its  NATO 
commitment  or  rejects  appropriate  de- 
fense policies  will  only  succeed  in  in- 
viting the  loss  of  peace  and  freedom  it 
so  fervently  seeks.  Neutrality  and;  by 
extension,  disarmament  do  not  offer 
protection  against  an  adversary  deter- 
mined to  dominate  its  neighbors. 
Western  Europe  cannot  escape  the  ge- 
ographic realities  of  the  threat  repre- 
sented by  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  Leon  Wieseltier 
writes  in  a  November  1,  Los  Angeles 
Times  commentary,  "There  is  no  mo- 
rality in  European  neutrality."  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  thoughtful  con- 
sideration to  his  comments,  which 
follow: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Nov.  1, 19811 

There  Is  No  Morality  in  Eitropean 

Neutrality 

(By  Leon  Wieseltier) 

An  old  idea  of  Europe's  is  loose  again,,  the 
idea  that  it  is  noble  to  be  neutral.  The  senti- 
ment is  spreading— in  England.  Germany, 
Holland.  Italy  and  elsewhere— that  in  the 
struggle  between  democracy  and  totalitari- 
anism it  is  morally  meritorious  to  have  no 
position. 

No  position!  The  most  successful  system 
of  human  enslavement  in  history  is  just  to 
the  east;  It  is  plainly  eager  to  extend  its 
reach;  it  has  manufactured  a  military  ma- 
chine, more  powerful  than  any  in  the  world, 
for  exactly  that  end— and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Europeans  proudly  proclaim  that  it 
is.  to  them,  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  The 
neutralist  movement  suggests  yet  again  that 
European  man  is  invertebrate. 

The  causes  of  this  contraction  of  will  de- 
serve to  be  examined.  The  struggle  between 
democracy  and  totalitariansim  is,  in  the 
world  of  nations,  the  struggle  between  the 


United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Neu- 
tralism is,  then,  a  species  of  anti-American- 
ism. More  precisely,  it  is  founded  on  the 
belief  that  It  makes  no  difference  who  wins, 
because  both  sides  are  more  or  less  the 
same.  That  is  neutralism's  thesis.  Corporate 
captialism  is  like  state  capitalism,  the  radi- 
cals argue;  Utah  State  Penitentiary  is  like 
the  Gulag;  the  ruling  class  is  like  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  so  on. 

It  is  hard  to  know  what  to  do  about  such 
blindness.  (These  people  cannot  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  and 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Here,  we  lose  a  little 
light;  there,  all  is  dark.)  There  were  those 
on  the  left  who  argued,  40  years  ago,  that  it 
mattered  nothing  if  Churchill  won.  or 
Hitler.  A  new  generation  no  less  privileged 
is  no  less  deluded.  Europe's  problem  is  no 
longer  terrorism;  it  is  timidity.  The  angry 
crowds  in  Europe's  capitals  have  a  horror  of 
America.  Soviet  SS-20  missiles  are  aimed  at 
them,  but  they  refuse  to  allow  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to  install 
American  Pershings.  They  do  not  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  power  of  the  United 
States  that  makes  possible  the  newest  Fass- 
binder  film. 

The  moral  prestige  of  neutralism  has  an- 
other cause,  which  is  its  confusion,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  with  the  anti-nuclear  move- 
ment. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  campaign 
to  reduce,  limit  and  abolish  nuclear  weapons 
is  the  moral  priority  of  mankind,  a  priority 
that  is,  or  should  be,  above  politics.  But  the 
neutralists  are  not  against  nuclear  weapons, 
they  are  against  all  weapons.  They  oppose 
not  only  bombs,  but  tanks.  They  agitate 
against  the  expenditures  necessary  for  the 
conventional  forces  that  make  Europe 
secure.  They  wash  their  hands  not  only  of 
military  combats,  but  of  ideological  com- 
bats. They  call  for  unilateral  disarmament, 
a  truly  disgraceful  idea,  produced  by  people 
who  think  so  little  of  themselves  that  they 
believe  in  nothing  except  life.  (Besides, 
what  makes  them  so  sure  that  once  they  lay 
down  their  own  missiles  no  missiles  will  ever 
fall?)  No,  it  is  not  a  holocaust  that  the  neu- 
tralists wish  to  avoid,  it  is  a  defense.  For 
that  reason  they  are,  as  George  Orwell 
would  have  said,  "objectively"  pro-Soviet, 
whatever  their  views.  The  human  race  may 
owe  its  future  to  those  who  make  the  call 
for  multilateral  nuclear  disarmament,  but 
those  who  make  the  call  for  multilateral  nu- 
clear disarmament,  but  those  who  make  the 
call  for  neutrality  are.  wittingly  or  not.  the 
instruments  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

The  reluctance  of  so  many  Europeans  to 
defend  themselves  is  not  conscientious  ob- 
jection. It  is  cowardice,  and  something 
more.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  notion  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  just  war.  The 
churches,  most  vocally  in  Holland,  often 
make  this  point,  and  blame  it  on  the  nuclear 
age.  But.  once  again,  the  problem  is  not  ex- 
clusively nuclear.  For  the  young  of  Europe, 
the  just  war  was  discredited  not  so  much  by 
Hiroshima  as  by  Vietnam,  particularly  by 
the  dirty  way  the  war  there  was  fought. 

The  argument  is  heard,  as  It  was  40  years 
ago.  that  to  defeat  the  enemy  you  have  to 
become  like  the  enemy;  and  so  the  enemy  is 
not  Russia,  or  Germany,  it  is  war.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  that  is  true.  The  toll  that  may 
be  demanded  for  continuing  to  live  as  we  do 
would  be  staggering,  and  there  are  no  clean 
wars.  But  the  purity  of  which  the  neutral- 
ists speak  is  no  better.  The  pure  usually 
perish,  or  defect.  Wars  are  not  won  by  sur- 
viving, but  by  surviving  as  you  are;  but  to 
survive  as  you  are  you  must  believe  in  what 
you  are.  You  must  believe  that  you  have 


something  to  lose.  The  hatred  of  all  things 
military  is  a  sign  that  you  do  not.  Military 
adventures,  because  of  the  terrible  arsenal 
that  may  now  be  employed,  are  surely 
crimes,  but  not  every  military  action  is  an 
adventure.  There  have  been  wars  that  had 
to  be  fought. 

It  is  especially  shocking  to  find  the  notion 
of  a  just  war  challenged  in  Europe,  where 
the  most  just  war  of  all  was  made.  Yet  this 
is  typical  of  the  neutralists'  attitude  toward 
the  past.  Briefly,  they  would  like  to  forget 
it.  This  is  true,  natiu^ly,  of  the  Germans, 
who  have  the  most  to  remember.  German 
neutralists  portray  their  country  as  the 
sorry  victim  of  the  superpowers,  as  the  t>at- 
tlefield  unfairly  chosen  by  the  wicked  nucle- 
ar imperialists.  Not  exactly.  If  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  now  has  the  Russians 
at  its  throat,  that  is  because  the  Germans 
tried,  a  few  decades  ago,  to  conquer  the 
world,  and  failed.  They  owe  their  tender 
place  on  the  map  not  to  the  Cold  War.  but 
to  the  World  Wars.  They  would  not  save 
themselves  from  tyranny  in  those  days,  and 
there  are  growing  numbers  who  would  not 
save  themselves  in  these. 

The  Americans  saved  them,  with  the  help 
of  the  unbowed  among  them.  That  is  what 
the  neutralists,  and  not  only  in  Germany, 
most  want  to  forget.  They  protest  tiiat  they 
are  not  willing  to  die  in  America's  war.  But 
the  landscape  of  Europ>e  is  dotted  with  the 
graves  of  Americans  who  died  in  Europe's 
war.  The  indifference  to  history  of  these 
Euroc>ean  idealists  is  an  insult  to  "the 
ghosts  that  still  deploy  upon  the  fields  of 
France"  (the  words  are  Woodrow  Wilson's). 
An  insult,  and  a  grave  historical  error.  They 
do  not  understand  why  the  ghosts  are  there, 
why  Americans  died  away  from  home.  They 
died  there  precisely  because  it  was  not  Eu- 
rope's war,  it  was  America's  war— or,  more 
correctly,  it  was  all  our  war.  World  War  II  is 
the  proper  historical  context  for  the  present 
predicament  in  Ehirope  because  It  brought 
into  being  one  of  the  essential  ideas  of  our 
time,  which  it  is  the  declared  aim  of  neu- 
tralism to  retire:  the  idea  of  Alliance. 

The  proper  retort  to  neutralism  is  a  moral 
interpretation  of  NATO.  Such  an  interpre- 
tation is  not  frequently  made.  NATO  is  com- 
monly perceived  in  just  political  terms,  and 
crudely:  as  a  collection  of  small  nations 
cowed  by  the  United  States  into  ser\'ing  its 
interests,  as  a  humiliating  price  of  Europe's 
postwar  weakness,  as  the  counterpart  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

But  NATO  is  the  geopolitical  expression 
of  a  profound  moral  community.  It  is  not  an 
artificial  thing,  like  the  Warsaw  Pact,  whose 
members  are  united  by  a  fear  of  their 
friend.  NATO's  members  are  united  by  a 
fear  of  their  enemy.  They  are  united,  in 
other  words,  by  a  set  of  ideals  of  institu- 
tions, and  it  is  a  natural  unity,  because 
these  are  ideals  and  institutions  that  only 
they,  and  a  few  others,  possess.  (The  slow 
death  of  SEATO  and  CENTO  demonstrated 
that  a  genuine  alliance  is  made  between 
ideals,  and  not  merely  between  interests. ) 

The  neutralists  have  tried  to  construe 
NATO  as  primarily  a  military  organization, 
with  no  basis  except  in  the  defense  indus- 
tries of  its  members.  That  is  a  pernicious  lie. 
NATO  is  in  the  hands  of  generals,  but  its 
generals  are  not  in  their  own  hands.  They 
are  mandated  by  governments  freely  chosen 
by  peoples.  And  these  governments  cannot 
for  very  long  st>end  more  money  on  weapons 
than  their  peoples  want  them  to.  Not  so  the 
government  of  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  de- 
fense budget  requires  nobody's  approval. 
Brezhnev  has  no  need  of  Boll  Weevils. 
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Staying  dbove  the  struggle  is  not  a  spir- 
itual triuiTKh.  it  is  a  spiritual  collapse.  It 
represents  a  loss  of  interest  in  some  of  the 
most  functunenlal  questions  of  human 
existence.  To  these  questions  the  totalitar- 
ians  and  tti  democrats  have  given  their  an- 
swers, andjthey  cannot  both  be  right.  And 
the  questions— What  are  mens  rights?  How 
should  huihan  beings  live  together?— must 
be  answered.  The  neutralists,  however, 
would  leav^  them  hanging. 

This  amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  philo- 
sophical ui^gency  of  life.  It  is  a  flight  from 
Bthing  less.  For  that  reason  it  is. 
from  politics,  because  politics  as 
the  neutralists  is  nothing  more 
cal  competition  for  power.  They 
that   there   are    philosophical 
slitical  systems.  They  find  no 
the  forms  of  human  as.socia- 
iism  is  not  evil:  it  is  hollow.  And 
son:  it  lacks  the  stomach.  It  is  a 
of  character  that  has  acquired 
the  dimensjons  of  a  mass  movement. 

Perhaps  'the  most  lamentable  effect  of 
neutralism  will  t)e  to  have  made  anti-com- 
munism acpear  to  require  a  nuclear-arms 
race.  Then  is  a  school  of  anti-communists, 
led  prominently  by  Prof.  Richard  Pipes  of 
Harvard  University  and  an  adviser  to  the 
Administration,  for  which  that  is  so.  Resist- 
ing the  Ru^ians,  however,  does  not  require 
rethinking  1  the  unthinkable.  It  requires  a 
firmness  irt  all  our  military  and  diplomatic 
means,  precisely  to  prevent  the  button  from 
being  pustied.  Freedom  can  be  defended 
without  bljwing  up  the  world,  except  ac- 
cording to  he  neutralists.  They  behave  as  if 
we  must  c  loose,  sooner  or  later,  dictator- 
ship and  d«  ath. 

(The  nuc  ear  doctrine  of  many  Europeans, 
incidentall; '.  is  not  very  high-minded.  In  the 
Russian  attack  on  Europe  with 
tactical  nu:lear  weapons,  they  say,  retalia- 
tion should  come  not  from  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  ir  Europe,  but  from  strategic  nu- 
clear weap)ns  in  the  United  States.  A  third 


world  war 
anyone  but 


had  peace 
could  hav( 


that  is.  Rain  the  bombs  upon 
them.) 
The  neutralist  choice,  however,  is  unac- 
ceptable. There  Is  a  middle  way,  as  some 
Western  le  iders  know.  The  rehabilitation  of 
America's  irmed  forces  by  the  present  Ad- 
mlnistratiofi  is  an  act  of  responsibility,  ex- 
laxness  about  nuclear  arms  and 
proliferation  is  not.  The  contradiction,  in 
fact,  is  between  arms  control  and  neutral- 
ism. 

For  how  fcan  you  care  to  live  so  much,  and 
not  care  h>w?  The  neutralists  fret  about  a 
future,  but  not  about  what  it  will  hold, 
for  their  children,  though  they 
would  leav  !  them  in  chains.  They  are  vision 
aries  witho  ut  love. 

These  are  the  fallacies  of  the  fortunate. 
The  neutriilists  want  peace,  but  they  have 
Only  decades  of  physical  safety 
produced  such  a  fervent  desire 
for  seU-deitruction.  The  peace  that  Europe 
has  enjoyed  for  a  generation  it  owes  to  its 
preparedn(  ss  for  war.  And  the  war  that  may 
one  day  t>e  fall  Europe  it  will  owe,  at  least  in 
part,  to  thi  E  dream  of  an  abject  peace. 


BANKRUPTCY 


TO        ELIMINATE 
FOR     CONVEN- 


IT'S        tiME 

"By 

lENCE 

The  Sl'EAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Nel)raska  (Mr.  Daitb)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  H.R.  4786,  the  Bank- 


ruptcy Improvement  Act  of  1981.  I 
urge  each  one  of  my  colleagues  to 
closely  examine  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

This  is  an  issue  that  is  not  limited  to 
those  in  the  credit  or  retailing  indus- 
try, but  is  in  fact  a  matter  that  con- 
cerns all  Americans.  The  abuses  made 
possible  by  the  1978  act  have  resulted 
in  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  use  of 
straight  bankruptcy— chapter  7  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code— by  individuals 
whom  the  law  was  not  intended  to  pro- 
tect. These  individuals,  who  are  dis- 
charging in  the  neighborhood  of  1 1.6 
billion  this  year  alone,  are  capable  of 
repaying  their  debts  on  the  same  basis 
that  credit  was  extended— on  the  basis 
of  future  earnings.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause the  existing  Bankruptcy  Code 
does  not  consider  the  basis  upon 
which  credit  is  extended  in  the 
modem  sense,  individuals  are  able  to 
conveniently  dispose  of  these  debt 
burdens  they  knowingly  assumed,  and 
the  impact  falls  on  the  businesses 
granting  credit  and  eventually  on  the 
consumer. 

There  is  no  argument,  that  reasona- 
ble persons  would  accept,  that  would 
recognize  the  current  situation  as  de- 
fensible. It  is  purely  and  simply  an 
abuse  of  the  law  that  results  in  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  paying 
more  for  goods  because  of  the  losses 
incurred  by  businesses  who  in  good 
faith  extended  credit.  In  this  manner, 
it  resembles  the  price  honest  Ameri- 
cans pay  as  a  result  of  shoplifting:  A 
cost  is  added  to  all  goods  in  order  to 
make  up  for  those  lost  by  theft. 

As  a  former  credit  executive,  credit 
union  president,  and  attorney  with 
bankruptcy  client  and  court  experi- 
ence, I  recognize  the  important  role 
that  credit  plays  in  our  society  but  I 
also  recognize  the  impact  of  abuses. 
The  results  of  the  study  by  the 
Purdue  University  Consumer  Credit 
Center  indicate  that  at  least  half  of 
the  bankruptcies  filed  are  hardship 
cases  where  the  protection  of  the 
bankruptcy  laws  is  a  hallmark  of  our 
progressive  and  enlightened  society. 
But  in  an  increasing  number  of  cases, 
society  is  being  taken  for  a  ride  by  in- 
dividuals who  deceive  their  fellow  citi- 
zens by  failing  to  discharge  responsi- 
bilities freely  and  willingly  entered 
into  and  then  require  that  the  rest  of 
society,  including  and  particularly  the 
least  affluent,  pick  up  the  bills. 

That  is  why  I  call  this  Bankruptcy 
Improvement  Act  of  1981  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  "consumer"  legisla- 
tion. If  it  were  discovered  that  Ameri- 
can business  was  extracting  $1.6  bil- 
lion a  year  from  the  pockets  of  work- 
ing Americans.  I  know  that  a  great 
many  of  you  would  demand  reform.  I 
should  expect  that  in  these  circum- 
stances, there  should  be  no  lesser  out- 
rage. 

I  call  upon  each  Member  of  this 
body  to  embrace  this  legislation  and  to 


put  an  end  to  the  larcenous  abuse  of 
the  bankruptcy  laws.  By  prompt  atten- 
tion to  this  side  of  our  sagging  econo- 
my, we  can  restore  to  the  time-hon- 
ored values  of  America  the  prized  pos- 
session of  a  good  credit  reputation 
based  upon  the  traditional  three  "C's" 
of  character,  credit,  and  capacity— the 
capacity  to  repay.  This  is  indeed  a  true 
test  of  one's  credit  reputation.  Buy 
now— pay  later,  and  by  informing  the 
buying  public  that  when  this  measure 
of  creditworthiness  is  used  to  extend 
the  privilege  of  a  "span  of  time  in  the 
future"  repayment  method,  discharge 
in  bankruptcy  will  now  be  evaluated  in 
the  same  way,  and  this  new  definition 
of  shoplifting,  theft  or  abuse  of  credit 
will  be  welcomed  by  business  and  pur- 
chaser alike. 


FRANK:  A  VIETNAM  VETERAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bailey)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  requested  this  special 
order  to  address  two  issues  of  great  im- 
portance to  Vietnam  veterans.  One  of 
them  deals  with  the  so-called  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  to  be  dedicated,  if 
all  goes  well  with  fundraising  plans,  on 
Veterans  Day  next  year.  The  second 
issue  concerns  a  Public  Broadcasting 
System  program  entitled  "Frank:  A 
Vietnam  Veteran"  which  will  air  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States  on  No- 
vember 11.  Veterans  Day,  just  next 
week. 

These  two  separate  events  express  in 
many  ways  the  continued  frustration, 
guilt,  and  confusion  over  this  Nation's 
view  of  the  war.  over  her  view  of  her 
combat  veterans,  and  over  her  under- 
standing of  how  these  combat  veterans 
perceive  themselves. 

My  concern  primarily  is  with  how 
combat  veterans  of  Vietnam  see  them- 
selves—their dignity,  their  self-respect, 
and  how  they  relate  to  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  our  country.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned with  the  perceptions  we  have 
as  a  nation  of  the  Vietnamese  people, 
many  of  them  our  citizens  now.  I  had 
many  Vietnamese  friends  die  and 
many  Vietnamese  friends  who  cared, 
many  good  people,  with  a  strong  sense 
of  decency  and  a  fundamental  and  sin- 
cere love  for  basic  political  freedoms. 

There  is  also  an  issue  of  responsibil- 
ity: why  the  policy  failed,  but  more 
importantly  to  Viet  vets  who  made  it 
fail.  Whose  failure  was  it?  That  is  the 
question  that  must  finally  be  resolved 
before  Americans  can  put  the  Vietnam 
war  to  rest.  Vietnam  combat  veterans 
spent  many  years  as  scapegoats,  being 
blamed  for  the  failure. 

It  is  necessary  to  cast  them  in  the 
role  of  losers,  psychotics  or  highly 
neurotic  people  who  could  not  deal 
successfully   with   life,   or  who   were 
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dupes,  fools  who  blindly  allowed  them- 
selves to  go  to  the  slaughter,  while  all 
the  brave  and  intelligent  souls,  the 
ones  who  claimed  real  courage,  fought 
the  war  from  Canada,  by  agitating  on 
college  campuses,  or  by  resisting  draft 
laws— or  political  leaders  who  felt  obli- 
gated to  speak  out  against  the  terrible, 
terrible  war  in  Vietnam. 

And  oh.  tis  true,  tis  true— it  was 
most  certainly  a  terrible,  terrible  war. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  stereotype  the 
Vietnam  veteran  as  a  sick  and  danger- 
ous fool  to  justify  the  resistance  here. 
In  the  backs  of  many  a  resister's 
mind  lurked  a  nagging  fear— what  if 
the  cause  were  just?  That  fear  casti- 
gated the  Vietnam  veterans.  It  had  to, 
to  survive. 

Its  second  face,  its  second  expres- 
sion, was  much  more  painful  than  the 
war  itself.  And  that  was  the  realiza- 
tion that  faced  those  combat  veterans 
when  they  came  home— that  while 
they  had  fought  long  and  hard  and 
well,  and  while  they  knew  that  they 
had  fought  for  a  proper  cause  that  the 
great  Nation  which  they  loved  so 
deeply,  simply  had  to— in  order  to  in- 
ternalize the  conflict  and  justify  the 
policy  failure  of  our  great  Nation— fix 
the  blame  on  these  same  veterans  who 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  war. 

While  we  may  not  always  do  the  cor- 
rect thing  in  our  country,  we  are  cer- 
tainly free,  and  the  truth  cannot  be 
hidden,  at  least  not  for  long.  While  he 
originally  watched  people,  either  as  in- 
dividuals or  through  group  efforts  dis- 
guise their  cowardice  and  selfishness 
and  their  lack  of  responsibility  with  an 
endless  series  of  rationalizations,  the 
Vietnam  veteran  also  watched  his 
stereotypes  on  TV  change  from  a  vio- 
lent, empty,  misled,  angry  soul  to  a 
poor  hapless  victim  of  misguided  and 
improper  Government  policy. 

D  1445 
Now  we  enter  phase  2— pity,  an  ex- 
pression of  compassion,  and  anger  and 
revulsion  over  how  this  poor  group  of 
misused  people  has  been  treated.  We 
have  not  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  arrived  at 
the  truth.  We  have  not  really  ad- 
dressed the  real  issue,  because  the  real 
issue  is  whether  or  not  the  Vietnam 
war  was  a  war  that  this  Nation,  in 
standing  up  for  what  we  believed, 
should  have  fought  for  proper  reasons. 
That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  question. 
There  really  is  no  other  question,  Mr. 
Speaker.  That  is  the  issue  around 
which  the  pride  of  America's  combat 
Vietnam  veterans  revolve.  That  is 
what  most  of  the  combat  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  war  truly  want.  That  is 
what  our  new  American  citizens  from 
Southeast  Asia  truly  want— not  just  an 
ounce  of  flesh,  not  just  a  pound  of 
flesh,  not  just  a  recognition  of  their 
sacrifices,  but  the  open  honest  pro- 
nouncement of  history  that  it  was 
they  who  were  right  and  it  was  not  the 
stinctimonious,     self-righteous     oppo- 


nents of  decency  and  justice  whom 
history  has  finally  proven  wrong. 

This  Nation  Ls  full  of  well-inten- 
tioned, warm,  responsible,  loving 
people  who  opposed  the  war.  It  is  not 
my  intent  to  challenge  their  sincerity; 
but  integrity  is  an  ultimate  honest 
value.  Its  establishment  is  often  a 
painful  process.  Truth  is  what  I  am 
sure  we  all  seek.  But  the  opponents  of 
the  war  effort  summon  the  courage  we 
have  already  expressed  in  facing  the 
fruits  of  their  labors. 

In  this  context,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
is  a  sincere  and  proper  outpouring  of 
respect  and  compassion— a  proper  ex- 
ercise in  recognition  of  the  men  and 
women  who  gave  up  all  they  could, 
under  the  most  difficult  of  circum- 
stances, on  behalf  of  what  they  sin- 
cerely believed.  They  willingly  fought, 
but  quite  as  obviously  did  not  willingly 
die.  They  did  what  they  had  to  do  be- 
cause when  the  last  question  was  an- 
swered before  they  took  up  their 
weapons  the  conclusion  came  down 
on  the  side  of  everything  they  held 
dear,  and  everything  for  which  this 
Nation  stands— even  if  it  sometimes 
forgets  its  sense  of  brotherhood. 

So  now  we  build  them  a  memorial. 
There  are  objections  to  its  design.  I 
share  some  doubts  about  its  design 
myself.  I  have  people  who  have  writ- 
ten concerning  its  being  in  the  shape 
of  a  V  because  the  V  represented  a 
peace  sign  that  did  not  quite  mean  the 
same  thing  to  the  antiwar  protesters 
in  the  rest  of  our  country  as  it  did  to 
Winston  Churchill,  or  the  combat  vet- 
erans who  fought  and  died  in  Viet- 
nam—combat veterans  from  the 
United  States,  from  Vietnam,  from 
Cambodia,  from  Thailand,  from 
Korea,  from  Australia,  and  from  Laos. 
I  have  heard  many  objecting  to  the 
.  dark  marble  being  used  because  some 
folks  think  it  represents  depression,  or 
perhaps  some  reflection  on  the  failure 
of  our  policy  there.  I  am  not  so  sure  I 
share  those  objections. 

My  concern  was  with  the  inscription. 
My  concern  was  with  the  stated  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans memorial  fund  workers  who  have 
been  primarily  responsible  for  this 
truly  laudable  endeavor. 

Let  me  read  the  prolog  and  epilog  to 
you: 

PROLOG 

In  honor  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
served  in  the  Vietnam  War.  The  names  of 
those  who  gave  their  lives  and  of  those  who 
remain  missing  are  inscribed  here  In  the 
order  that  they  were  take^  from  us. 

EPILOG 

Our  nation  remembers  the  courage;  sacri- 
fice and  devotion  to  duty  of  ite  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. This  memorial  was  built  through  pri- 
vate donations  from  the  American  people. 
Dedicated  November  II,  1982. 

Perhaps  what  it  does  not  say  is  a 
greater    reflection    of   what   we    feel 


about  our  Vietnam  veterans,  particu- 
larly the  ones  who  died,  than  what  it 
really  does  say.  Bear  in  mind  that 
during  the  entire  promotion  effort,  in 
the  brochures  and  in  the  various  state- 
ments about  it.  it  was  very  carefully 
voiced  and  it  was  very  strongly 
pushed,  this  notion,  this  idea,  these 
words,  "The  monument  contains  or  ex- 
presses no  political  statements  about 
the  war." 

The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  my  respect  for  this 
body  and  our  coimtry  and  our  people 
do  not  permit  me  to  use  the  language  I 
would  like  to  use  to  express  my  reac- 
tion to  this  approach.  Once  again, 
Vietnam  veterans  are  called  upon  to 
shoulder  the  burdens  of  the  obnoxious 
and  offensive  activities  and  policies  of 
those  who  participated  most  directly 
in  this  Nation's  backing  away  from  a 
proper  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Why  could  not  someone  s?,y  that 
this  memorial  should  stand  as  a  trib- 
ute to  the  heroism  and  sacrifices  of  a 
group  of  people  who,  more  than  any 
other  group  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  fought  diuing  the  Revolutionary 
War,  faced  more  oppression  at  home 
and  abroad,  around  the  world,  but 
who  indeed  nonetheless  gave  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  in  the  face  of  ultimate 
challenges  for  a  good  and  proper 
cause. 

How  many  boat  people  do  we  have 
to  see?  How  much  genocide  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia?  How  much  tyranny 
must  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  witness  in  Southeast  Asia?  How 
much  death  and  how  much  maiming? 
How  much  oppression?  How  many 
chemical  weapons?  How  many  refu- 
gees must  die  in  sacrifice  before  we 
admit  that  the  tyranny  that  we  al- 
lowed to  settle  over  Southeast  Asia 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  suc- 
ceed? 

How  much  does  it  take?  How  long 
will  it  take  before  we  truly  recognize 
what  these  people  did?  Does  our 
Nation  remember  the  courage  and  sac- 
rifice and  devotion  to  duty?  Perhaps 
our  Nation  will  recognize,  i>erhaps  our 
Nation  will  acknowledge  the  courage, 
sacrifice,  and  devotion  to  freedom,  to 
liberty,  of  its  Vietnam  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  for  1  minute 
to  refer  to  a  PBS  story  entitled, 
"Prank:  A  Vietnam  Veteran"  that  will 
be  aired  on  November  11. 

In  a  magazine  entitled  "The  Dial." 
authored  by  a  person  named  Gloria 
Emerson,  is  an  article  entitled. 
"Pacing  Frank."  The  title  of  the  show 
is  "Frank:  A  Vietnam  Veteran."  Let 
me  read  a  couple  excerpts  from  this 
article  to  you. 

It  is  Frank's  request  that  his  last  name 
not  be  used,  but  little  else  is  secret:  His  100 
different  kinds  of  fury  and  fear,  his  use  of 
alcohol  and  drugs,  the  mutilations  he  saw 
and  the  mutilations  he  performed,  a  loneli- 
ness so  savage  it  sent  him  into  the  arms  of 
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just  a  leg,  but  when  it's  irside 
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(^ing  inside. 

most  cruel  about  "Prank:  A 

Veteran"   is   that   Prank   is 

now.  oh,  because  Prank 

Prank  is  the  guilty  party. 

FYank  is  more  heroic  now 

could  be  in  that  war  and 

^ow  it. 

on  and  talk  about  Prank's 
with  the  movie;  but  in  the 
they  understand  Prank's 
Prank's  guilt. 
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imagine  writing  some  arti- 

to  Second  World  War 

blithely  tagging  them  or  re- 

them  as  self-admitted  or 
killers? 


and  experiences  seem  to  be 
aftermath  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

they?  I  would  suggest  that 
not  a  face  that  the  vast  ma- 
Vietnam  veterans  wear,  that 
person  for  whom  we  should 
con^passion    and    concern    and 
he    is    not    typical    of    the 
went   to  Southeast  Asia 


back 


times  that  I  wish  I  would've 

I  would  say  it's  mostly  about 

wishing  that  it  was  over  with, 

wishing  that  It  would've  ended  over 

could've  come  back  and  been 

and  it  would  be  all  over  with, 

and  that  ifd  been  the  military 

y'know. 

you  something,  I  was  over 

I  am  glad  to  be  back  and 

alive  and  I  was  scared  to 

when  I  was  there  and  I 

wint  to  die  and  I  still  do  not. 

t|»ere's  so  many  moral  judgments 

values  about  what  happened 

(Jver  there:  "Oh,  you're  a  baby 

vou're  a  mutilator."  Even  if  they 

it's  the  expression  on  their  face. 

very  well  be  true.  Documen- 
this   help   perpetrate   and 

those  myths, 
us  talk  about  Prank,  and 

documentary: 
;ime  I  joined  the  Navy,  I  joined 
use  I  had  to.  I  was  out  of 
wheeling  and  dealing  in  drugs. 


becaii 


I  got  caught.  I  was  given  an  alternative.  It 
was  either  go  in  the  navy,  or  .  .  .  probably 
go  to  jail.  So,  I  chose  the  service. 

Well,  the  vast  majority  of  the  young 
men  and  women  that  ended  up  in 
Southeast  Asia  were  decent,  law  abid- 
ing, hardworking,  sincere,  intelligent, 
sensitive,  compassionate  American  citi- 
zens. 

I  would  like  to  help  this  fellow,  but  I 
do  not  like  him  being  presented  to  me 
and  being  presented  to  the  American 
public  as  an  example  of  the  sort  of 
face  the  Vietnam  veterans  are.  He  is 
not. 

I  will  go  on.  Prank's  reflections: 

I  was  all  wrapped  up  in  the  excitement  of 
it  and  carrying  a  gun  and  being  a  special 
person  over  there. 

Well,  you  were  not  a  special  person 
over  there  if  you  carried  a  gun,  you 
were  pretty  common.  I  think  those 
things  are  held  in  perspective  by  most 
people  that  had  to. 

It  goes  on: 

And  I  started  shooting  that  50-caliber  ma- 
chlnegun  like  nobody  ever  shot  a  50-caliber 
machinegun. 

That  is  a  pretty  big  weapon,  pretty 
heavy  caliber  weapon.  He  was  on  a 
boat  for  the  U.S.  Navy  river  patrol. 

And  I  remember  watching  a  tree.  I  hit  a 
pretty  small  tree,  and  I  must've  hit  it  three 
or  four  times.  And  this  tree  just,  "b- 
chow!"— and,  just  this  incredible  sense  of 
power,  incredible  sense  of  relief.  I  mean, 
when  I  stopped  shooting  that  gun.  I  felt  like 
a  man.  I  mean.  I  felt  good.  Okay?  And  I 
could  feel  It— it  was  from  the  top  of  my 
head  to  the  tip  of  my  toe.  1  just  felt  great, 
y'know. 

And  I  went  on  patrol  after  patrol  after 
patrol.  And  I  guess  the  first  thing  that  I 
luiew  that  I  killed  somebody  was  another  In- 
credible sense  of  power.  Seeing  somebody  on 
the  opposite  shore,  okay,  and  lighting  them 
up  and  being  able  to  see  .  .  .  being  able  to 
see  parts  of  that  i>erson  just  fly. 

Well,  those  are  not  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. Those  are  not  combat  veterans  of 
any  war.  It  is  a  person  that  has  got  a 
problem.  No  one  likes  to  be  shot  at.  No 
one  likes  to  be  endangered.  No  one 
likes  to  kill.  That  is  not  normal  and  it 
is  also  not  the  face  of  this  country's 
Vietnam  veterans  that  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public  as  representative 
of  what  we  are. 

But  when  you  go  out  at  dusk,  y'know.  all 
by  yourself  or  with  another  person,  and  you 
are  set  up  and  you're  quiet,  you're  waiting— 
you're  the  hunter.  You  are  the  hunter.  And 
this  inrredlble,  just  this  incredible  sense  of 
power  In  killing  five  people  ...  ah,  between 
the  two  of  us,  it  was  five  people.  And  the 
only  way  I  can  equate  it  is  to  ejaculation. 
Just  an  incredible  sense  of  relief,  y'know, 
that  I  did  this.  I  was  very  powerful. 

Then  he  talks  about  carrying  a  .38, 
being  in  a  brothel  in  some  Vietnamese 
town  and  firing  holes  through  the  ceil- 
ing. 

This  kind  of  reaction,  this  kind  of 
discussion  goes  on.  It  is  not  represent- 
ative of  the  vast  majority  of  Vietnam 
combat  veterans  who  have  never  had  a 
problem  because  there  has  never  been 


recourse  to  forvuns  to  tell  their  side  or 
their  view  of  this  thing. 

The  antiwar  side,  yes;  the  antiwar 
veterans,  a  very  small  minority  of 
combat  veterans,  yes;  but  the  other  ar- 
gument, no;  the  other  side,  never. 

There  is  a  second  side  of  this  article, 
two  different  things  I  would  like  to 
read  to  you:  Views  of  the  Vietnamese 
people: 

But  there  was  another  period  in  time  In 
which  we  were  doing  a  rescue  operation  for 
a  flood. 

And  I  remember  this  older  woman  had  a 
kid  In  one  hand  and  a  pig  in  the  other  hand. 
And  the  cop  was  telling  her.  "You  can't 
bring  them  both  aboard."  And  she  drowned 
the  kid.  and  brought  the  pig  aboard.  I  mean, 
I  didn't  understand  that.  For  weeks,  I  did 
not  understand  that. 

Then  we  get  into  some  bad  language 
here  that  I  would  rather  not  repeat. 

Y'know,  she  drowned  this  kid!  It  couldn't 
have  been,  I  don't  know,  six  months  old. 
She  drowned  him.  She  held  him  under  the 
water  and  drowned  him.  And  put  the  pig  in 
the  boat  and  got  in  the  boat. 

Well,  that  is  garbage.  The  Vietnam- 
ese people  are  not  like  that.  The  vast 
majority  of  them  are  bright  and  sensi- 
tive. They  are  good  people.  Many  of 
them  are  educated  in  universities  all 
around  the  world,  a  very  developed 
civilization  full  of  good  people.  That  is 
not  representative  of  what  the  Viet- 
namese people  are  like,  were  like,  and 
I  am  sure  will  be  like. 

D  1500 

But.  that  is  their  survival.  She  could 
have  another  kid.  she  might  never  be 
able  to  buy  another  pig. 

Well,  if  that  happened  I  would  sug- 
gest that  that  person  perhaps  should 
be  a  proper  object  for  our  compassion, 
because  she  appearently  has  some  of 
the  same  types  of  difficulties  that  this 
other  gentleman  does. 

It  goes  into  mutilations  that  he 
admits  to,  or  says  that  he  performed,  I 
do  not  know.  It  refers  to  John  Wayne, 
Steve  McQueen,  and  Clint  Eastwood, 
who  are  supposedly  some  type  of 
macho  figure  that  I  guess  means  in 
this  poor  fellow's  mind  something  to 
him. 

Then,  they  go  on  with  another  thing 
about  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
maybe  most  of  all,  this  is  what  is  of- 
fensive most  of  all  to  a  combat  veteran 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  guess  I  had  it  in  my  mind  that  I  was  over 
there  fighting  for  freedom.  That  ...  my 
view  of  it  was  that  communism  was  taking 
over  South  Vietnam  and  this  was  their  fight 
against  the  communism.  OK?  But  I  guess, 
just  before  I  left,  I  allowed  myself  to  really 
get  to  know  some  of  the  very  real  people 
that  were  there.  Here  I  could  speak  a  little 
bit  of  the  language  and  I  had  some  Viet- 
namese counterparts.  We  were  friends. 
They'd  take  me  to  their  home  and  I'd  eat 
their  food.  I  don't  know.  I  came  to  under- 
stand a  different  view  of  Vietnam,  in  that 
the  local  farmer,  all  he  wants  to  do  is  har- 
vest his  rice.  He  don't  care  whether  it's  com- 
munist,   or    democratic    or    socialistic.    He 
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didn't  care.  All  he  wanted  to  do  was  grow 
his  rice.  And  harvest  it.  And  fish.  And  just 
live. 

That  is  just  downright  dispropor- 
tionate, dishonest  representation  of 
what  the  vast  majority  of  South  Viet- 
namese people  sought  and  feel.  You 
look  at  the  numbers  of  those  people 
and  the  proportions  of  those  people 
that  have  taken  to  boats,  who  are  in 
refugee  camps,  and  they  are  still  fight- 
ing there.  This  is  a  gross  and  unfair 
violation  of  representing  their  views;  it 
is  not  fair. 

Then,  we  go  into  different  problems 
and  additional  difficulties  that  this 
person  has;  references  to  guilt  again, 
that  type  of  thing. 

I  would  like  to  finish  by  readmg 
something  to  the  Members  that  I  keep 
on  my  desk.  It  is  a  lucite  embodiment 
of  a  copy  of  a  small  piece  of  paper 
that  I  wUl  read  and  tell  where  I  got  it: 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  AP,  AprU  29.  1967: 
Wrapping  a  bad  policy  in  a  flag  doesn't  give 
it  any  more  chance  for  success.  It  only 
means  that  more  Americans  will  die  to  carry 
it  out.  Because  they  have  grown  conscious 
of  that  simple  and  harsh  truth,  many  Amer- 
ican GI's  who  have  returned  home  after 
their  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam  have  staged 
demonstrations  to  demand  an  end  to  the 
Vietnam  War,  but  how  many  more  had 
fallen  on  the  battlefield  before  they  could 
speak  out  what  they  felt  In  their  conscience 
against  the  dirty  war  in  Vietnam?  Thmk 
and  act  before  it  Is  too  late.  Demand  that 
Johnson's  war  in  Vietnam  be  immediately 
ended,  the  Vietnamese  people  be  left  free  to 
settle  their  own  internal  affairs,  the  Ameri- 
can troops  be  immediately  be  repatriated. 

The  fellow  that  had  these,  about  500 
to  a  1.000  of  them  in  his  possession, 
was  a  North  Vietnamese  major  who 
was  killed  in  an  ambush  attempt  on  a 
unit  of  which  I  was  the  leader,  where 
we  happened  to  win  and  he  did  ndt.  I 
bear  him  no  objection.  I  will  admit 
that  I  am  alive  and  he  is  not.  since  it 
had  to  be  one  of  us.  but  it  is  difficult 
to  explain  how  it  feels,  because  most 
of  the  folks  that  were  doing  all  the 
work  back  here  in  this  country  did  not 
realize  that  we  got  all  the  news  over 
there— all  the  news.  While  we  could  go 
up  onto  Nue  Qhe  mountain  and  find 
the  remains  of  200-some  people  who 
marched   out   of   Hue.   whose   names 
were  on  an  execution  list  marked  for 
extinction,  just  the  way  Hitler  marked 
people  for  extinction  in  Germany,  the 
same    way.    and   we    would    pick   the 
paper  up  and  we  would  read  about 
things  like  this. 

Well.  I  do  not  doubt  the  smcerity  of 
the  people  who  opposed  the  war 
effort.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  but  that 
word  "integrity "  does  mean  some- 
thing. It  does. 

The  real  question  is  whether  or  not 
It  was  a  proper  policy  that  should 
have  been  pursued,  and  there  may  be 
honest  disagreement  about  whether  or 
not  it  should,  but  I  wUl  say  this  to  the 
Members:  that  for  my  part  the  fact 
that  I  lived  at  a  point  in  time  in  histo- 
ry when  I  ended  up  being  a  participant 


in  one  way  or  another  in  that  conflict, 
that  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  did 
what  I  did  and  fought  where  I  fought 
the  way  I  fought  for  the  things  that  I 
believed  in.  with  the  people  I  believed 
with;  and  for  every  Vietnamese  refu- 
gee, for  every  ethnic  Chinese  that  dies 
in  the  ocean  or  that  makes  it  to  a  refu- 
gee camp,  or  that  comes  to  this  coun- 
try, they  are  my  friends  and  I  am  glad 
that  I  stood  with  them  and  I  am  glad 
that  I  made  that  choice,  because  I  sin- 
cerely and  truly  believe  it  was  a  proper 
one.  I  hope  that  the  people  m  our 
country    never    have    to   make    those 
kinds  of  choices  of  being  sent  to  reedu- 
cation camps,  of  watching  friends  and 
neighbors  dragged  and  torn  from  their 
homes  by  the  police,  with  no  rights  of 
process,    and    genocide    against    the 
Mao— Hmong  you  may  call  them— the 
Mao  tribesmen  in  Laos  where  they  will 
be  eliminated;  the  genocide  in  Cambo- 
dia, and  this  world  situation.  Well,  if 
there  is  an  issue  of  guilt  I  reject  it  on 

my  part. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  yielding.  I  am  just 
thankful  that  I  happened  to  be  on  the 
floor  when  the  gentleman  gave  the 
splendid,  courageous  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the 
record  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
is  one  of  our  few  combat  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, one  of  our  most  decorated  veter- 
ans. He  knows  the  subject  weU  that  he 
spoke  of.  The  gentleman  in  the  chair 
(Mr.  MuRTHA)  is  also  a  combat  veteran 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  I  am  very  proud 
to  be  associated  with  the  remarks  that 
the  gentleman  has  just  made,  and 
would  point  out  that  it  is  fortunate 
that  I  am  chairman  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  that  the 
Vietnam  veteran  is  coming  forth  and 
talking  to  us  about  the  war  and  about 
the  problems  the  Vietnam  veteran 
might  be  having. 

We  are  having  different  problems 
that  we  had  from  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war  and  we  are  just  learn- 
ing how  to  cope  with  these  situations. 
They  are  not  really  problems.  The 
Vietnam  soldier  was  one  of  the  best 
fighters  that  we  ever  had.  He  was  a 
better  fighter  than  his  father.  He  was 
physically  bigger  and  he  was  smarter 
than  his  uncle  or  his  father.  He  had  a 
better  education.  . 

So,  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks,  and  I  think 
we  need  to  hear  things  like  he  said 

todSLV 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  want 
to  express  a  special  thanks  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi.  Mr.  Mont- 
GOBoaiy.  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  has 
done  a  great,  great  deaTtb  try  to  bring 
to  the  country's  attention  the  difficul- 


ties faced  by  Vietnam  veterans.  I  know 
that  in  light  of  recent  budget  cuts 
there  had  to  be  some  reasonable  cuts 
made  in  behalf  of  veterans  in  general, 
but  I  would  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  put- 
ting his  thoughts  on  the  table.  It 
sounds  trite,  but  I  congratulate  him 
for  his  service  to  the  country. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. I  just  want  to  conmiend  the  gen- 
tleman for  taking  the  floor  and  saying 
what  is  needed  to  be  said  on  this  floor 
for  many  years. 

The  gentleman  brought  out  one 
point,  that  he  respects  the  opinion  of 
those  people  who  opposed  the  war. 
and  I  do.  too.  But.  there  is  one  thing 
that  I  do  not  respect  and  one  thing  I 
will  never  forget  as  long  as  I  live.  That 
is  the  way  some  of  those  people  went 
about  demonstrating  and  marching 
through  the  streets  of  this  country 
and  burning  the  American  flag.  There 
are  some  things  I  never  wUl  forget  as 
long  as  I  live,  but  the  gentleman  made 
an  excellent  point  today,  and  I  com- 
mend him  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  had  a  short 
meeting,  and  it  is  the  first  time  I  have 
been  able  to  experience  it  with  Viet- 
nam combat  veterans,  that  they  are 
starting  to  come  forward  and  pay  what 
they  feel  about  the  strength  of  their 
convictions  and  the  sense  of  service 
and  their  feelings  during  the  service. 
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It  is  a  good  thing  to  see.  I  just  hope 
that  anyone  who  may  have  been  of- 
fended by  my  remarks,  because  of 
their  feeling  in  this  matter,  will  under- 
stand, and  I  hope  that  we  all  wiU  have 
the  courage  to  fight  and  die  every- 
where in  this  world  to  maintain  our 
freedom  of  expression.  But  we  respect- 
fully disagree. 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  coUeague.  Mr.  Bailft  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  timely  special 
order  to  remind  us  about  the  Vietnam 
veterans.  It  is  particulaily  apropos  be- 
cause Veterans  Day  is  just  6  days 
away.  ,.„    ,, 

The  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World 
War  II.  and  the  Korean  conflict  cer- 
tainly deserve  to  be  recognized  and 
they  have  been  recognized.  But  the 
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veterans  c  f  the  Vietnam  war.  especial- 
ly the  ydunger  ones,  seem  to  have 
become  forgotten  by  our  country.  Per- 
haps it  w%s  because  the  Vietnam  war 
was  not  pppular  and  did  not  have  the 
ground  sMfell  support  of  our  country. 
But  I  strctigly  believe  that  the  failure 
to  sustain  our  national  will  and  the  po- 
litical rest  rictions  placed  on  our  ability 
to  win  th((  war  were  the  reasons  that 
doomed  our  involvement  there  to  fail- 
ure. 

Our  men  and  women  fought  valiant- 
ly in  Vietnam  and  those  that  are  for- 
tunate to  have  survived  that  war, 
whether  they  are  still  in  unliorm  or 
back  in  civilian  life,  certainly  deserve 
to  be  reriembered  and  honored  on 
Veterans  Day  on  November  11  next 
week. 

The  trui!  saga  of  the  veterans  that 
fought  in  the  Vietnam  war  has  not 
been  portrayed  with  fidelity  in  the 
electronic  media.  It  should  not  be  dis- 
torted by  <nelodramatic  melancholy  or 
misinterpiletation.  Only  the  veterans 
who  were  j  eyewitnesses  to  their  com- 
rmance  in  battle  can  attest 
iber.« 

INI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
e  this  opportunity  to  join 
ished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania 14  questioning  the  propriety 
of  PBS  ini  airing  "Prank:  A  Vietnam 
Veteran. "  tThis  program  allegedly  por- 
ypical  Vietnam  veteran.  In 
ws  a  distorted  picture  of  a 
not  at  all  representative  of 
who  returned  from  that 
ict. 

am  war  will  long  remain  a 
minds  of  Americans,  espe- 
who  gave  their  time  and 
lives  to  fight  on  Asian  soil, 
and  women  are  now  re- 
erican  veterans,  living 
thy  lives  and  are  not  the 
drug-addicted,  violence-prone,  mental- 
ly maladjusted  individuals  "Frank:  A 
Vietnam  Vfeteran"  would  have  you  be- 
lieve they  kre.  Additionally,  to  air  this 
misleading!  pseudodocumentary  on 
Veterans  Day  is  an  insult  and  injustice 
to  all  American  veterans  who  fought 
proudly  fo<'  their  country  when  called 
to  do  so. 

We  cannbt  ignore  the  evidence  that 
veterans  of  Prank's  nature  do  exist, 
and  yes,  we  should  help  them  over- 
cmne  their  I  problems.  But  to  infer  that 
Prank  is  trie  typical  Vietnam  vet  is  er- 
roneous and  only  serves  to  perpetuate 
an  image  ihat  our  Vietnam  veterans 
are  social  ^isfits  when  in  fact,  they 
are  not.       I 

PBS  performs  a  disservice  to  the 
Vietnam  veterans,  and  the  American 
people  by  airing  this  program  without 
a  disclaimer  or  further  clarification 
that  "Frank:  A  Vietnam  Veteran"  is 
one  isolate!  I  case  of  poor  adaptation  to 
civilian,  no^war  life  on  the  part  of  a 
single  veteian  and  is  in  no  way  repre- 
sentative 0/  the  majority  of  our  Viet- 


nam veterans  or  any  American  veter- 
ans of  any  war.« 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Bailey)  has  expired. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  DEAL- 
ING WITH  AMERICAN  MERCE- 
NARIES IN  LIBYA 

(Mr.  MOFFETT  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks,     and     include     extraneous 

matter. ) 
Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

today  introducing  a  bill  to  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  situation  of  Americans 

in  Libya  who  are  helping  a  regime 
which  is  exporting  revolution  all  over 
the  world. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  sticky  legal 
question.  Our  State  Department 
spokesmen  have  condemned  it.  but  I 
do  not  see  any  action  by  the  adminis- 
tration at  this  point.  I  hope  that  we 
can  have  a  bipartisan  effort  here  to  at 
least  take  some  action  to  try  to  pre- 
vent, with  regard  to  Libya,  Americans 
participating  in  the  service  of  a  coun- 
try that  is  engaged  in  international 
terrorism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  here  an  arti- 
cle on  the  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times,  as  follows: 

Amkricah's  Hnj>  Called  Krr  to  Libyahs' 
Move  Into  Chad 

(The  following  article  Is  based  on  report- 
ing by  Philip  Taubman,  Jeff  Gerth  and 
Edward  T.  Pound,  and  was  written  by  Mr. 
Taubman.) 

Washington,  October  31.— Libya  would 
have  had  difficulty  sustaining  Its  Interven- 
tion In  Chad  last  year  without  the  support 
of  a  former  American  intelligence  agent,  ac- 
cording to  pUots  and  technicians  who  re- 
cently returned  from  Libya. 

They  said  that  the  Western  personnel  and 
materiel  that  the  intelligence  agent,  Edwin 
P.  Wilson,  supplied  were  indispensable  to 
the  Libyan  military. 

These  sources  confirmed  accounts,  pub- 
lished last  week  that  Americans  are  flying 
and  maintaining  Libyan  Air  Force  aircraft, 
including  helicopters  bearing  Libyan  Air 
Force  insignia,  that  were  used  by  the  Liby- 
ans in  the  intervention  in  Chad. 

"If  the  Americans  left,  within  six  months 
not  one  Chinook  helicopter  would  be 
flying,"  said  Michael  D.  Bedwell,  a  former 
Army  pilot  who  returned  Oct.  8  from  Libya, 
where  he  worked  for  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Bed- 
well  would  not  elaborate  on  his  experiences 
In  Libya,  but  other  Americans  and  Britons 
agreed  with  his  judgment  and  provided  con- 
siderable detail  about  Mr.  Wilson's  role  and 
that  of  the  Western  airmen. 

The  Libyan  Air  Force  has  a  fleet  of  20 
CH-47  Chinook  helicopters,  an  advanced 
cargo  aircraft  designed  in  the  United  SUtes 
and  manufactured  in  Italy. 

Last  week,  a  State  Department  spokesman 
said  that  there  were  no  Indications  that 
Americans  were  Involved  with  the  Libyan 
Air  Force.  He  added,  without  elaboration, 
that  the  department  had  received  uncon- 
firmed reports  that  Americans,  working  for 
a  civilian  charter  airline  in  Libya,  might 
have  taken  part  in  airlifts  to  resupply 
Libyan  troops  In  Chad. 


The  spokesman.  Alan  Romberg,  then 
added,  "We  believe  It  Is  totally  inappropri- 
ate for  any  U.S.  citizen  to  take  any  action 
which  helps  Qaddafl  carry  out  such  Illegal 
activities  as  the  occupation  of  Chad."  He 
was  referring  to  Col.  Muammar  el-Qaddafl, 
the  leader  of  the  militant  Arab  nation  in 
North  Africa. 

Oovemment  st>okesmen  would  not  expand 
on  Mr.  Roml)erg's  statement  this  week,  even 
after  they  were  provided  with  new  evidence 
of  military  activities  by  Americans  in  Libya. 

nXW  CAKGO  PLANES  INTO  CHAD 

John  Anthony  Stubbs,  a  British  pilot  who 
worked  for  Mr.  Wilson  in  Libya  earlier  this 
year,  said  in  an  interview  this  week  that  he 
had  piloted  C-130  Hercules  airplanes  on 
dozens  of  missions  to  advance  bases  in 
Southern  Libya  to  resupply  Libyan  troops 
and  aircraft  operating  in  Chad. 

Senior  American  intelligence  officials  said 
that  Libya  which  has  purchased  a  large  ar- 
senal of  weapons  and  military  equipment 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Western  nations, 
has  a  severe  shortage  of  trained  personnel. 
Without  Soviet  advisers  and  forces,  supple- 
mented by  pilots  and  technicians  recruited 
In  the  West,  they  said,  Libya's  military 
forces  would  be  immobilized. 

Mr.  Wilson,  by  providing  outside  help,  has 
emerged  as  a  pivotal  figure  in  Libya,  as  an 
ex  officio  chief  of  procurement  and  recruit- 
ment for  that  nation's  air  force,  according 
to  the  pilots  and  technicians.  That,  in 
effect,  places  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  trained 
and  employed  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  for  15  years,  near  the  nerve  center 
of  a  (jovemment  considered  a  pariah  state 
by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wilson  left  American  Oovemment 
employ  in  1976.  He  was  indicted  last  year  by 
a  Federal  grand  jury  here  on  charges  of  iUe- 
gally  shipping  explosives  to  Libya.  He  was 
reindicted  this  month  and  is  a  fugitive  living 
in  Tripoli,  the  Libyan  capital. 

He  has  repeatedly  refused  to  accept  tele- 
phone calls  to  his  office  and  home  in  Trip- 
oli. 

'HITCHMAN'  REPLIES  PROPANELY 

Yesterday,  however,  a  man  answered  his 
phone  and  identified  himself  as  Robert 
Hitchman.  Mr.  Hltchman  is  Mr.  Wilson's 
deputy.  He  threatened  the  reporter  who 
called  him  and  Issued  a  stream  of  Invectives 
and  profanities. 

He  accused  The  New  York  Times  of 
■printing  lies"  and  called  the  reporters 
working  on  the  story  "whores." 

"You  Jewish  [expletive]  are  trying  to  de- 
stroy the  C.I.A.,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Wilson's  work  for  Libya,  which  began 
in  1976  when  he  and  another  former  agency 
employee.  Prank  E.  TerpU.  signed  a  contract 
to  sell  their  expertise  in  intelligence  and 
military  matters  to  train  terrorists,  has 
grown  to  Include  five  projects,  according  to 
recent  Wilson  associates.  They  are  these: 

An  effort,  considered  Illegal  by  Federal 
authorities,  to  obtain  more  than  $35  million 
worth  of  spare  parts  in  the  United  States 
and  Britain  for  Libyan  transport  aircraft 
manufactured  in  America.  This  effort, 
which  involves  a  complex  plan  to  ship  the 
parts  through  Italy,  remains  active,  accord- 
ing to  British  and  American  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  and  is  considered  essential  to 
keeping  the  Libyan  fleet  of  cargo  planes  and 
helicopters  flying. 

Recruiting  American  helicopter  pilots  and 
mechanics  to  train  Palestinians  and  Libyans 
to  fly  and  maintain  the  Chinook  helicop- 
ters. This  training  program  Is  directed  by 
Mr.  Hitchman,  a  former  Marine  Corps  flght- 
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er  pilot  who  worked  for  more  than  10  years 
as  a  pilot  for  Air  America,  a  company  owned 
by  the  C.I.A. 

Construction  of  at  least  one  so-called 
"clean  room"  a  sterile,  soundproof  chamber 
that  has  a  variety  of  uses.  Including  assem- 
bly of  both  conventional  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Libya  does  not  currently  possess  nucle- 
ar weapons  or  the  ability  to  make  them,  ac- 
cording to  American  Intelligence  officials, 
but  may  be  using  the  room  for  computers  or 
the  assembly  of  conventional  warheads.  , 

Employment  of  British  pUots  and  me- 
chanics to  fly  and  maintain  Libyan  owned 
C-130  Hercules  cargo  planes.  These  planes 
served  as  the  backbone  for  resupply  of 
troops  and  material  in  Libya's  military 
intervention  in  Chad,  which  began  late  last 
year. 

Recruitment  of  American  oil  technicians 
and  procurement  of  oilfield  equipment.  Im- 
portant to  the  development  of  Libyan  oU  re- 
sources, the  main  source  of  revenue  for  the 
Libyan  Government.  Mr.  Wilson's  work, 
which  was  done  directly  for  the  Libyan 
state  oil  company,  supplemented  similar  ac- 
tivities of  American  oil  companies  that  oper- 
ate Libyan  oilfields. 

RECRUITING  ItAY  NOT  VIOLATE  LAW 

The  recruitment  of  American  pilots  and 
technicians  would  not  appear  to  violate  Fed- 
eral laws,  according  to  Justice  Department 
officials.  They  said  that  it  was  Illegal  for 
Americans  to  enlist  In  the  military  forces  of 
a  foreign  government,  but  that  Mr.  Wilson's 
operation  would  not  be  covered  by  the  laws 
because  the  Americans  working  In  Libya 
were  recruited  and  paid  by  a  Swiss  company 
controlled  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  American  authorities  said  that  some 
other  facets  of  Mr.  Wilson's  work  for  Libya, 
Including  the  efforts  to  obtain  spare  parts, 
would  be  Illegal  because  of  a  Government 
ban  on  the  export  of  American  aircraft  and 
spare  parts  to  Libya.  Recent  associates  of 
Mr.  Wilson  said  that  the  effort  to  obtain 
spare  parts  Involved  plans  to  disguise  their 
final  destination  by  making  the  purchase 
appear  to  be  for  nations  permitted  to  ac- 
quire parts. 

A  Pedcial  grand  jury  here  is  continuing 
the  Government's  investigation  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's activities,  and  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officials  said  that  additional  Indict- 
ments were  likely  to  be  handed  up  later  this 
year. 

HODSE  PANEL  OPENS  AN  INQUIRY 

In  addition,  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  recently  began  an  Investiga- 
tion of  Mr.  Wilson's  activities.  The  commit- 
tee, according  to  staff  members,  plans  to  see 
whether  there  Is  a  need  for  legislation  on 
the  activities  of  former  Intelligence  agent.s. 
Currently,  according  to  Intelligence  offi- 
cials, the  C.I.A.  has  no  way  to  prevent 
former  agents  from  selling  their  unclassified 
expertise  to  foreign  governments,  or  using 
their  Intelligence  and  military  connections 
to  recruit  other  Americans  for  work  abroad. 

Mr.  Wilson's  Interests,  which  have  also  in- 
cluded an  effort  to  help  modernize  Libyan 
agriculture  by  attempting  to  Introduce  new 
Irrigation  technology  and  also  to  recruit 
Thai  farmers  to  cultivate  Libyan  fields,  pro- 
duces for  him  an  annual  gross  income  of 
more  than  $3  million,  according  to  recent 
associates  of  his. 

These  sources  said  that  Mr.  Wilson  pays 
recruits  a  portion  of  what  he  receives  from 
the  Tripoli  Government.  Mr.  Stubbs,  for  ex- 
ample, said  that  Mr.  Wilson  offered  him 
$48,000  a  year.  He  said  that  Mr.  Wilson's 
contract    with    the    Libyan    Government 


c&Ued  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  receive  $180,000  a 
year  for  each  C-130  pilot  provided. 

PAID  AT  LEAST  ISO,000  PER  PILOT 

Americans  who  worked  In  Libya  reported 
that  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  paid  between 
$80,000  and  $100,000  a  year  for  each  heli- 
copter pilot  he  recruited.  In  turn,  his  orga- 
nization promised  the  pilots  about  $60,000  a 
year,  they  said. 

Several  of  the  Americans  said  that  Mr. 
Wilson  still  owed  them  money. 

The  effort  to  obtain  spare  parts  for  the 
Libyan  Air  Force  began  In  Britain  last  year. 
Mr.  Wilson  provided  several  Englishmen 
with  a  list  of  more  than  3.000  spare  parts 
needed  for  Libya's  C-130's.  Mr.  Stubbs  who 
flew  the  planes  and  is  famUlar  with  the 
effort  to  acquire  spare  parts,  said  that  the 
Libyan  planes  were  "In  desperate  need"  of 
maintenance. 

He  s&id  that  to  keep  some  of  the  planes 
flying,  the  Libyans  were  forced  to  cannibal- 
ize other  C-130's  for  parts.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
said  to  have  told  his  associates  that  Libya 
was  prepared  to  spend  more  than  $35  mil- 
lion on  parts. 

EPPORTS  CONDUCTED  IN  ENGLAND 

According  to  one  of  the  Britons  dis- 
patched by  Mr.  Wilson  to  make  the  pur- 
chase, their  first  stop  was  Marshalls,  a  seller 
of  aircraft  parts  In  Cambridge.  England. 
The  plan  called  for  buying  the  parts  on 
behalf  of  an  Italian  buyer,  using  Swiss  let- 
ters of  credit  indicated  that  the  final  user 
was  the  Italian  Air  Force.  From  Italy,  the 
parts  were  to  be  shipped  secretly  to  Libya. 

When  Marshalls  discovered  that  the  parts 
might  l)e  destined  for  Libya  and  refused  to 
close  the  deal,  according  to  one  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen involved,  Mr.  Wilson  turned  to  the 
United  States.  He  attempted  to  acquire 
parts  from  a  Florida  supplier.  That  effort 
also  collapsed  when  his  documents  were 
questioned. 

Despite  the  setbacks,  Mr.  Wilson  is  still 
actively  shopping  for  parts,  according  to 
these  sources.  They  said  that  Mr.  Wilson 
telephoned  one  of  his  associates  in  England 
two  weelis  ago  to  ask  about  acquisitions. 

Earlier  this  year.  In  a  case  that  does  not 
appear  to  Involve  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Com- 
merce Department  denied  export  privileges 
to  a  Libyan  company.  The  department 
claimed  that  the  company  sought  to  obtain 
American-made  civilian  and  military  air- 
craft and  parts  by  clandestine  means. 

HELICOPTER  SPARE  PARTS  SOUGHT 

Mr.  Wilson  has  also  been  seeking  to  obtain 
spare  parts  for  the  Chinook  helicopters,  ac- 
cording to  Americans  who  worked  with  him 
in  Libya.  They  said  that  Mr.  Hitchman  trav- 
eled to  England  about  four  months  ago  in 
an  apparently  unsuccessful  attempt  to  buy 
parts  for  a  civilian  version  of  the  helicopter. 
Mr.  Wilson,  In  a  telephone  conversation  in 
August,  told  an  American  pilot  In  Alabama 
that  he  needed  22  replacement  engines  for 
the  helicopters,  according  to  the  pilot. 

Mr.  Wilson's  recruitment  of  helicopter 
pUots  and  mechanics  dates  to  1979,  when  he 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Libyan  Ciovem- 
ment  to  provide  trained  personnel,  accord- 
ing to  Americans  familiar  with  the  oper- 
ation. These  sources  said  that  the  contract 
expired  this  month  and  that  Mr.  Wilson  was 
attempting  to  renew  it.  To  date,  they  said, 
Mr.  Wilson  has  provided  more  than  50 
Americans. 

According  to  pilots  and  mechanics  who 
worked  In  the  program,  the  Americans  flew 
and  maintained  Libyan  helicopters  and 
trained  Libyans  and  Palestinians  in  their 
operations.  The  helicopter  operation,  they 


said,  was  directed  by  Mr.  Hitchman.  who  is 
known  within  Mr.  Wilson's  organization  by 
the  code  name  "China  Blue,"  at  Air  Force 
bases  In  Tripoli  and  in  Al  Kufrah. 

TROOPS  FERRIED  TO  CHAD  PRONTIER 

Americans  and  Britons  familiar  with  the 
operation  said  that  some  of  the  helicopters 
were  used  to  ferry  supplies  and  troops  to 
the  Chad  frontier.  A  British  flight  engineer 
said  that  American  pilots  "were  at  the  con- 
trols" for  flights  Into  Chad,  which  is  in 
north  central  Africa. 

American  pUots  and  mechanics  inter- 
viewed by  The  Times  denied  this;  they  said 
that  Libyans  and  Palestinians  flew  the 
planes.  The  Americans  said,  however,  that 
use  of  the  helicopters  to  support  the  Inter- 
vention In  Chad  probably  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  maintenance  provided 
by  American  personnel  recruited  by  Mr. 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Stubbs.  the  British  pUot,  said  Mr.  WU- 
son's  work  was  vital  to  the  use  of  the  C- 
130's  during  operations  in  Chad.  First,  he 
said,  the  British  mechanics  and  engineers 
recruited  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  work  In  Libya 
had  played  a  critical  role  in  keeping  the 
planes  In  the  air.  A  British  flight  engineer, 
who  asked  not  to  be  identified,  confirmed 
this  account,  saying  that  the  Libyans  were 
unable  to  maintain  the  planes  themselves. 

PAKISTANI  PILOTS  ALSO  USED 

According  to  Mr.  Stubbs.  who  was  recruit- 
ed in  England  late  last  year  by  Wilson  asso- 
ciates, the  Pakistani  Air  Force,  as  part  of  an 
agreement  between  Pakistan  and  Libya,  pro- 
vides pUots  and  flight  engineers  to  fly  some 
C-130's. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Stubbs  said,  he  and  an- 
other British  pilot  recruited  by  Mr.  Wilson 
flew  dozens  of  missions  to  southern  Libya, 
carrying  arms,  ammunition  and  fuel  for  use 
by  forces  operating  in  Chad.  He  said  he  had 
carried  wounded  and  dead  Libyan  soldiers 
on  return  flights  to  Tripoli. 

Mr.  Stubbs  recalled  that  his  colleague  was 
"flying  absolutely  full  out,  doing  20  hours  a 
day,  because  he  was  one  of  the  few  people 
who  was  operationally  able  to  fly  the  C- 
130's.  and  they  were  hotting  up  the  war 
with  Chad  at  the  time." 

According  to  Mr.  Stubbs,  combat  missions 
over  Chad,  using  Soviet-built  MIG  fighters, 
were  flown  by  Soviet  piloU.  The  jet  fuel 
used  in  the  flights  was  brought  In  by  C- 
130's  flown  by  Mr.  Stubbs  and  his  British 
colleague,  he  said.  "We  were  logistlcally 
keeping  the  Russians'  MIG's  airborne."  he 
said. 

WARNED  TO  AVOID  CLEAN  ROOM 

American  and  British  pilots  and  mechan- 
ics who  worked  in  Libya  could  provide  only 
sketchy  details  about  the  clean  room  con- 
structed with  Mr.  Wilson's  help.  They  said 
that  it  was  highly  secret  and  that  they  had 
been  warned  not  to  go  near  it. 

Former  Wilson  associates  in  England  said 
that  Mr.  WUson  had  arranged  to  acquire 
materials  for  the  facility  in  Canada,  and 
that  part  of  the  transaction  had  been  han- 
dled by  Wilson  associates  in  Belgium. 

Several  men  who  worked  for  Mr.  Wilson 
in  Libya  said  that  he  had  made  substantial 
profits  through  the  procurement  of  oilfield 
equipment  for  Libya.  His  contract  with  the 
Libyan  state  oU  company,  which  also  called 
for  Mr.  Wilson  to  provide  American  oil 
workers.  Involved  supplying  oil  equipment 
ranging  from  bolts  to  complete  drilling  rigs. 

According  to  people  recently  returned 
from  Libya,  Mr.  Wilson's  operations  there 
are  centered  In  a  villa  In  Tripoli  that  they 
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I  SECURITY— VICTIM  OF 
POUTICS 

The  SPEJAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  ( irder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer)  is 
'or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sin- 
cerely hop<!  the  American  people  are 
fully  awar;  of  the  purely  political 
games  beirg  played  in  Congress  thi,3 
week  at  th<  expense  of  the  solvency  of 
the  social  &  scurity  system. 

Yesterday,  we  again  saw  the  majori- 
ty leadershlip  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives refuse  to  permit  consider- 
ation of  laiting  solutions  to  social  se- 
curity's fini  incial  dilemma.  The  Speak- 
er was  cited  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Posi  as  saying  that  even  if  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  re- 
ported out  a  long-term  financing  bill 
he  would  rot  have  permitted  it  to  be 
voted  on  bj  the  full  House. 

That  is  inconscionable  in  view  of 
the  hard  reality  that  actuarial  projec- 
tions now  $how  that  if  we  do  nothing 
but  interfimd  borrowing  which  is  all 
the  leadership  will  allow  in  this  Con- 
gress all  three  social  security  trust 
funds  coul<l  simultaneously  run  short 
of  funds  to  pay  benefits  as  early  as  the 
end  of  1983 

Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Social 
Security  S  jbconunittee  have  worked 
very  hard  this  year— on  a  bipartisan 
basis— to  seek  lasting  solutions  for 
social  secuiity  •  •  •  knowing  full  well 
that  only  i  bipartisan  approach  can 
succeed  in  i  ichieving  that  goal. 

We  were  prevented  by  the  majority 
leadership  from  continuing  with  that 
process  several  weeks  ago — even 
though  we  had  been  at  work  for  sever- 
al months  trying  to  come  up  with  a  re- 
sponsible, workable,  bipartisan  bill. 

The  net  tesult  is  a  virtual  guarantee 
that  any  cushion  interfund  borrowing 
will  be  usee  up  by  the  time  we  are  per- 
mitted to  again  consider  long-term  so- 
lutions. What  that  means  is  that  any 
long-term  s  olutions  will  of  necessity  be 
painful  anl  abrupt  with  no  time  to 
phase  in  ar  y  changes  which  may  have 
to  be  madi;  in  the  system's  financial 
structure. 

We  cannot  permit  social  security  to 
be  a  partisan  political  issue.  It  is  far 
too  important  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans—the ;  6  million  who  now  receive 
benefits  and  the  117  million  people 
who  pay  th  e  taxes  to  support  it— to  let 
social  security's  future  depend  on  po- 
litical moti'  'ation. 

That  is  in  fact  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  the  system's  pending  finan- 
cial crisis.  \  succession  of  Congresses 
In  the  earl;'  1970's  took  the  politically 
expedient  l  rack  of  increasing  benefits 
in  election  years— far  in  excess  of  in- 


flation—without facing  up  to  the  need 
to  pay  for  those  benefits. 

The  Speaker  and  majority  leader 
would  now  have  us  follow  the  same 
path— by  again  postponing  the  tough 
decisions  luitil  after  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  try  to  falsely  label  Republi- 
cans as  the  destroyers  of  social  securi- 
ty between  now  and  next  November's 
elections. 

Neither  of  them  has  stated  any  valid 
reason  for  postponing  those  decisions. 
They  simply  say  the  problem  Is  not  se- 
rious enough  to  warrant  earlier  action. 
They  are  wrong. 

In  my  opinion,  what  they  want  to 
have  happen  is  to  use  social  security 
as  a  political  issue  in  1982,  let  It  go  to 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy  a  few  months 
after  the  elections  are  over,  and  then 
claim  that  the  only  solution  is  to 
change  social  security  from  an  earned 
benefits  program  to  a  welfare  program 
by  using  general  revenues  to  pay  bene- 
fits. 

They  know  full  well  that  once  we 
are  pushed  to  the  brink,  any  other  so- 
lutions will  not  be  able  to  be  phased 
in— because  there  will  be  no  time  left 
to  phase  them  in  before  the  system 
runs  out  of  funds. 

They  know  that  the  choices  Con- 
gress will  have  at  that  point  are 
simply  these:  First,  a  massive  immedi- 
ate increase  in  the  payroll  tax;  second, 
large  immediate  reductions  in  current 
benefits;  and  third,  using  general  reve- 
nues to  change  social  security  into  a 
welfare  program  for  older  Americans 
who  now  consider  their  benefits  to  be 
an  earned  right,  which  it  should  be. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the 
leadership  will  choose  the  third  alter- 
native—and once  they  have  done  that, 
if  the  American  people  let  them  do 
that,  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  in- 
creased burden  on  a  shrinking  young 
work  force  that  in  the  long  run  will 
impact  destructively  on  our  entire 
economy,  resulting  in  massive  deficit 
spending,  injurious  to  the  young,  but 
even  more  to  older  Americans  who 
have  retired. 

Do  we  want  social  security  to  end  up 
that  way?  Do  retired  Americans  want 
social  security  to  become  just  another 
welfare  program? 

I  do  not  think  so— and  yet  that  is  ex- 
actly where  the  program  is  headed  if 
we  are  not  permitted  to  act  now  to 
solve  its  financial  crisis  while  other  re- 
sponsible alternatives  can  still  be 
phased  in— with  a  chance  of  equity 
and  fairness  to  all  generations. 

It  is  time  that  we  in  this  House  of 
Representatives  earn  our  pay  and  act 
as  statesmen,  rather  than  as  politi- 
cians. 

My  friend  and  colleague  Jake 
Pickle,  chairman  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Subcommittee,  has  shown  that  he 
has  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  speak 
out  as  I  am,  even  though  the  leader- 
ship of  his  party  in  the  House  has 
tried  to  put  a  gag  on  him  at  every  op- 


portunity. I  admire  him  for  his  cour- 
age and  I  sincerely  hope  that  there  are 
enough  other  people  in  this  House 
with  the  same  degree  of  courage  to 
stand  up  to  the  majority  leadership 
and  demand  that  we  not  postpone  con- 
sideration of  this  issue  any  longer.  We 
owe  those  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  part  of  the  social  security  system 
that  kind  of  statesmanship. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
plaud the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Archer)  for  speaking  up  on  this  issue. 
Any  time  anyone  does,  I  think  it  is 
helpful. 

I  would  say  this,  however:  I  think 
that  if  the  gentleman  went  across 
America  and  tried  to  find  an  individ- 
ual who  is  more  concerned  about  the 
social  security  system  and  about  how 
these  older  people  are  going  to  get 
along  and  who  has  tried  harder  to  gen- 
erate opposition  to  unfair  cuts  in 
social  security,  he  could  not  find  a 
better  person  than  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  is  recog- 
nized in  that  way. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do 
not  know  why  he  refuses  to  permit  our 
subcommittee  to  even  consider  solu- 
tions to  the  social  security  problem  if 
what  the  gentleman  said  is  true. 

There  is  no  one  solution  to  the  social 
security  problem,  and  it  is  going  to  re- 
quire a  bipartisan  effort  to  reach  solu- 
tions. We  should  do  it  while  we  have 
enough  time  to  phase  in  those  solu- 
tions. 

When  the  Speaker  puts  a  gag  rule 
on  the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee 
and  will  not  even  let  him  hold  hear- 
ings to  present  the  facts  that  the  actu- 
aries have  to  the  American  people, 
then  I  say  something  is  wrong  and 
something  needs  to  be  changed. 

This  is  what  has  happened  in  the 
last  week,  and  it  has  happened  time 
after  time  over  the  last  month.  The 
Speaker  has  called  in  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee  and  told  him  that 
he  carmot  report  a  bill  out.  and  if  he 
does  report  a  bill  out,  it  will  not  get  to 
the  floor  and  we  cannot  consider  it. 

D  1520 

I  think  it  is  time  to  do  away  with 
party  politics  and  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
find  equitable  solutions  to  social  secu- 
rity. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 


THE  HERBERT  CLARK  HOOVER 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
BUILDING-A  FITTING  TRIB- 
UTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  todjiy  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  name  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Building  here 
In  Washington  in  honor  of  the  31st 
President  of  the  United  States.  Her- 
bert Clark  Hoover,  a  native  of  my 
home  State  of  Iowa.  Joining  me  in  In- 
troducing this  bill,  which  recognizes 
Herbert  Hoover's  dedicated  service  to 
his  country  as  a  President,  as  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  in  other  impor- 
tant positions,  is  the  entire  Iowa  dele- 
gation, Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  We  are  honored 
that  Mr.  Clausew  and  Mr.  Stangeland, 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, have  also  joined  us  in  introducing 
this  bill. 

Herbert  Hoover  entered  President 
Harding's  Cabinet  with  an  outstanding 
reputation  as  a  mining  engineer  and  as 
an  organizer  of  American  relief  efforts 
in  Europe  after  World  War  I.  He  was 
often  referred  to  as  the  "Great  Engi- 
neer," and  as  head  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Relief  of  Belgium,  he  orga- 
nized and  supervised  the  feeding  of 
over  10  million  Europeans  a  day.  Hard- 
ing, who  had  campaigned  on  the 
theme  of  bringing  the  best  minds  into 
Government,  offered  Hoover  two  posi- 
tions: Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  The  former  was, 
at  that  time,  a  far  more  prestigious  po- 
sition, for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, organized  largely  for  symbolic 
purposes,  was  essentially  a  collection 
of  small  offices  lacking  a  strong  cen- 
tral organization  or  purpose.  Hoover 
chose  the  Commerce  position  because 
he  believed  the  Nation's  major  prob- 
lems were  economic  ones,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  could  be  very 
instrumental  in  solving  these  prob- 
lems. 

Hoover  gave  the  Department  both  a 
strong  central  organization  and  a 
sense  of  purpose  or  mission.  He  set 
about  realizing  his  vision  of  the  De- 
partment as  a  prime  instrument  for 
promoting  and  protecting  American 
economic  development,  supplying  ex- 
pertise to  American  industry,  intro- 
ducing new  technology,  and  advising 
American  businesses  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic trading  and  marketing  opportu- 
nities. 

Planning  for  the  main  Commerce 
Building,  necessary  to  house  this  De- 
partment with  its  now  rapidly  growing 
responsibilities,  was  initiated  during 
Hoover's  tenure  as  Secretary.  Con- 
struction of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Building  was  completed  during 
his  Presidency.  What  more  fitting  way 
to  honor  this  great  American  than  to 
name  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Building  after  him? 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  REGION- 
AL STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM 
RESERVE  BY  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman irom  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  resolution  re- 
questing that  serious  discussions  be 
undertaken  with  the  Government  of 
Canada,  regarding  the  establishment 
of  a  regional  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve by  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Recent  events  in  the  Mideast  height- 
en my  concern  for  future  dependable 
sources  of  petroleum  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  area,  especially  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  continued 
uninterruptible  operation  of  key 
American  defense  Industries.  A 
number  of  very  important  consider- 
ations dictate  that  the  United  States 
proceed  immediately  with  the  designa- 
tion of  and  filling  of  regional  strategic 
petroleimi  reserve  requirements  as 
provided  for  by  the  EJnergy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1975.  That  act  re- 
quired that  regional  petroleum  re- 
serves be  established  In  areas  of  the 
country  which  import  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  petroleum  products  con- 
sumed there.  The  completion  date  for 
all  regional  reserves  was  set  for  De- 
cember 1978.  No  action  has  been 
taken. 

A  major  concentration  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere's  defense  industrial 
base  is  located  in  the  Northeastern 
and  Middle  Western  States  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Eastern  Prov- 
inces of  Canada.  Any  significant  dis- 
ruption of  Imported  petroleum  sup- 
plies to  these  areas  would  pose  a  criti- 
cal threat  to  that  concentration  of  key 
defense-related  industries,  and  clearly 
endanger  the  national  security  and 
economic  health  of  the  two  countries. 

The  existing  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve is  not  located  in  the  close  prox- 
imity of  this  defense  industrial  base. 
Moreover,  its  pipelines  could  be  sub- 
ject to  destruction  from  possible 
attack  or  sabotage. 

It  is  In  this  special  regard  that  I  pro- 
pose that  President  Reagan  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  begin  discussions  with  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  Government 
of  Canada  on  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  joint  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve by  the  United  States  and 
Canada.* 


last  week  entitled,  "the  United  States 
and  Italy  in  the  Framework  of  the 
Economic  and  Political  Relations  Be- 
tween Europe  and  the  United  States." 

While  in  Italy  I  was  unable  to  cast 
my  vote  in  six  instances,  and  I  would 
like  to  explain  how  I  would  have  voted 
had  I  been  there. 

I  would  have  voted  for  the  passage 
of  H.R  4603.  the  Depository  Institu- 
tions Aid  Act;  for  passage  of  H.R.  4437, 
the  Energy  Conservation  Daylight- 
Saving  Act;  and  for  passage  of  S.  1193. 
State  Department  authorizations. 

I  would  have  cast  votes  against  the 
amendment  to  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Daylight-Saving  Act  which  would 
have  allowed  States  to  exempt  them- 
selves from  the  extra  2  months; 
against  the  motion  to  kill  the  Schroe- 
der  amendment  to  instruct  the  House 
conferees  on  the  Defense  Department 
Authorization  fiscal  year  1982;  and 
against  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
State  Department  authorizations. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dellums) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
very  privileged  to  have  attended  and 
participated  In  the  conference  In  Italy 


TAX  LOOPHOLES  AND  THE 
DEFICIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  during  his  most  recent 
economic  address  to  the  Nation  pro- 
posed a  new  strategy  for  reducing  the 
deficit  and  controlling  the  public  debt. 
During  his  address,  the  President  indi- 
cated he  would  soon  ask  the  Congress 
to  enact  new  proposals  to  eliminate 
abuses  and  obsolete  provisions  in  the 
Tax  Code.  I  applaud  the  President  for 
this  new  initiative. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  the 
Tax  Expenditure  Reduction  Act  of 
1981,  legislation  to  eliminate  abuses 
and  obsolete  provisions  in  the  Tax 
Code  which  wiU,  when  enacted,  reduce 
tax  expenditures  by  an  estimated  $16 
billion.  I  fully  agree  with  President 
Reagan— there  are  many  provisions  in 
the  Tax  Code  which  are  obsolete  and 
should  be  repealed. 

President  Reagan  has  estimated  the 
proposals  which  he  will  submit  to  the 
Congress  designed  to  eliminate  abuses 
and  obsolete  provisions  in  the  Tax 
Code  wiU  reduce  the  deficit  by  $3  bil- 
lion during  fiscal  year  1982.  This  $3 
billion  reduction  in  the  deficit  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan  Is  certainly 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is  a 
small  step  and  I  believe  a  much  bigger 
step  is  needed  to  foster  economic  re- 
covery in  our  country. 

The  President  during  his  address 
also  proposed  a  further  12  percent 
across-the-board  reduction  In  the 
fiscal  year  1982  for  most  Government 
agencies  and  programs.  I  believe  a  pro- 
portionate 12-percent  reduction  in  es- 
timated   tax    expenditures    for   fiscal 
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year  1982|  should  also  be  proposed  by 
the  admittistration 

Earlier  this  year  when  the  adminis- 
tration uhveiled  the  specifics  of  the 
economic  .recovery  program,  OMB  Di- 
rector siockman  referred  to  the 
spending  I  reductions  by  saying  the 
thundering  herd  of  sacred  cows  had 
now  been  reduced  to  a  handful. 

This  cnaracterization  was  colorful, 
but  exaggerated.  Mr.  Stoclunan.  the 
administration's  chief  economic  cow- 
puncher,  [apparently  lost  his  cattle 
prod  when  it  came  to  the  breed  of 
sacred  co^  known  as  the  tax  loophole. 
Director  Stockman  should  have  known 
tax  expenditures  are  a  form  of  Federal 
assistance!  and  are  merely  an  alterna- 
tive to  direct  spending,  loans,  and  loan 
guarantees.  Director  Stockman,  how- 
ever, apparently  considered  the  tax 
loophole  a  breed  apart.  President 
Reagan  is  right  to  correct  this  previ- 
ous oversight  of  the  administration. 

By  prop|)sing  a  proportionate  12-per- 
cent redudtion  of  the  estimated  $266.3 
billion  in  I  tax  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1981  President  Reagan  could 
reduce  th^  budget  deficit  by  $31.95  bil- 
lion compared  to  the  more  modest  $3 
billion  reduction  in  the  deficit  which 
he  has  already  indicated  he  would  pro- 
pose. I  encjourage  the  President  to  rec- 
ommend io  the  Congress  proposals 
which  Willi  reduce  estimated  fiscal  year 
1982  tax  Expenditures  by  12  percent 
and  in  support  of  the  administration 
submitting  such  a  proposal  to  Con- 
gress, I  arq  today  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion expre^ing  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  this  matter. 

Tax  expenditures  have  increased  at 
an  annual  rate  of  14  percent  since  1975 
and  tax  Idopholes  should  not  be  ex- 
empted frdm  the  efforts  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  to  reduce 
the  deficit  land  control  the  public  debt. 
Tax  expenditures  should  share  fully  in 
the  reductions  sought  by  the  adminis- 
tration ana  I  request,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
text  of  the  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  be  pointed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

H.  Res.  262 
Resolution    requesting    the    President    to 
submit  to  [the  Congress  his  recommenda- 
tion  for   ledueing   fiscal   year   1982  esti- 
mated tax  Expenditures  by  12  percent 
Whereas  the  President  will  propose  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  abuses  and  absolute  pro- 
visions in  the  tax  code; 

Whereas  t|ie  President's  efforts  to  balance 
the  budget,  jeliminate  deficit  spending,  and 
control  thej  public  debt  by  eliminating 
abuses  and  obsolete  provisions  in  the  tax 
code  are  deserving  of  support: 

Whereas  the  public  debt  limit  is 
$1,079,800,000,000  and  efforts  must  be  made 
to  reduce  th*  public  debt: 

Whereas  tax  expenditures  are  a  form  of 
Federal  aid  and  assistance  and  are  merely 
an  altemativie  to  direct  spending,  loans,  loan 
guarantees,  ^d  other  forms  of  Federal  as- 
sistance:       I 

Whereas  ^  percent  of  the  revenue  au- 
thorized to  be  collected  is  forgone  as  a 
result  of  tax  expenditures; 
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Whereas  tax  expenditures  have  increased 
at  an  annual  rate  of  14  percent  since  1975 
and  are  estimated  to  be  $266,300,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982: 

Whereas  the  President  has  recommended 
a  further  12  percent  reduction  in  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982:  and 

Whereas  a  12  percent  reduction  in  fiscal 
year  1982  estimated  tax  expenditures  will 
reduce  the  deficit  by  $31,950,000,000  there- 
by contributing  significantly  to  the  goal  of  a 
balanced  Federal  budget,  a  reduction  of  the 
public  debt,  and  a  reduction  in  interest 
rates:  Now,  therefore,  be  it: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives requests  that,  as  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  changes  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  abuses, 
remove  obsolete  incentives,  and  enhance  tax 
collections,  the  President  submit  to  the 
Congress  his  recommendations  for  reducing 
by  12  percent  the  estimated  tax  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  1982.« 


CONTINUED  NEED  FOR 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TRAINING 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  the  text  of  a  speech  which 
I  delivered  in  September  before  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Languages  at 
the  University  of  Arkansas.  The  sub- 
ject of  my  address  was  that  the  im- 
mense importance  of  foreign  language 
skills  in  the  economic,  diplomatic,  and 
military  spheres,  and  our  own  Nation's 
alarming  inadequacy  in  this  regard.  I 
believe  that  the  message  which  I  at- 
tempted to  convey  in  my  speech  is  one 
which  has  great  relevance  for  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  would  like  to  have  it  re- 
printed here  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  others: 

The  Critical  Need  por  Foreign  Language 
Training  in  the  United  States 

In  1978.  President  Carter  esUblished  a 
blue  ribbon  panel  to  examine  our  Nation's 
needs  in  the  foreign  language  and  interna- 
tional education  fields.  That  panel  was  cre- 
ated in  response  to  a  growing  awareness 
that  our  country's  businessmen  and  diplo- 
mats were  increasingly  lacldng  in  skills 
needed  for  interaction  with  other  nations. 
Moreover,  this  lack  of  experience  in  the  lan- 
guages and  cultures  of  the  world  appeared 
to  extend  throughout  the  U.S..  threatening 
to  result  in  a  public  uneducated  in  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  nations  with  which  we 
will  increasingly  be  interacting  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  was  selected  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Foreign  Lan- 
guage and  International  Study,  and  I  would 
like  to  summarize  for  you  today  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
as  well  as  describe  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  since  the  Commission  completed 
its  work  in  1979. 

First,  a  sample  of  the  Commission's  find- 
ings: 

Only  15  percent  of  American  high  school 
students  now  study  a  foreign  language- 
down  from  24  percent  in  1965.  That  decline 
continues: 

Only  one  out  of  20  public  high  school  stu- 
dents studies  French.  German,  or  Russian 
beyond  the  second  year:  four  years  is  con- 


sidered a  minimum  In  which  to  attain  some 
competence  in  a  foreign  language: 

Only  8  percent  of  American  colleges  and 
universities  now  require  a  foreign  language 
for  admission,  compared  with  34  percent  in 
1966: 

The  foreign  affairs  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
government  have  expressed  a  deep  concern 
that  declining  foreign  language  enrollments 
in  our  schools  and  colleges  will  lower  the 
quality  of  recruits  for  their  services: 

These  are  the  facts.  You  may  debate  the 
reasons  for  this  alarming  decline  in  foreign 
studies— whether  it  ts  the  result  of  liberal- 
ized course  requirements  in  schools,  or  the 
knowledge  that  we  will  meet  English-speak- 
ers in  most  countries  of  the  world— however, 
you  cannot  question  the  effect  of  this  trend. 
It  has  been  to  place  the  U.S.  at  a  severe,  and 
unacceptable  disadvantage  in  diplomacy, 
commerce,  and  other  areas  of  interaction 
between  nations.  The  following  examples 
may  serve  to  illustrate  my  point: 

When  a  Soviet  soldier  in  Afghanistan 
sought  asylum  in  the  U.S.  embassy  in 
Kabul,  there  was  not  a  single  Individual 
among  the  18-member  staff  of  the  embassy 
who  spoke  Russian.  Twenty  Members  of 
Congress  Joined  me  in  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  expressing  shock  and  outrage 
over  the  incident: 

When  Chevrolet  marketed  iU  Nova  model 
in  Spanish  speaking  countries,  it  failed  to 
recognize  that  "No  va"  in  Spanish  means  "It 
doesn't  go": 

When  our  U.S.  Embassy  personnel  in 
Tehran  were  seized  by  the  Iranians,  only 
two  members  of  the  sUff  there  were  profi- 
cient in  the  local  language: 

Finally,  in  one  of  the  most  shocking  exam- 
ples of  our  Nation's  deficiency  in  foreign 
language  skills,  many  of  you  may  remember 
President  Carter  informing  the  Poles  in 
Warsaw  that  he  "lusted"  for  them.  This 
happened  l}ecause  he  spoke  through  a  hired 
interpreter  with  a  Ukrainian  accent: 

It  is  clear  that  in  both  the  domestic  and 
international  spheres,  an  exposure  to  for- 
eign languages,  and  foreign  cultures.  Is  in- 
dispensable to  the  national  well-being.  As  a 
multi-ethnic,  democratic  society,  our  people 
must  begin  to  appreciate  diversity  if  our  po- 
litical institutions  are  to  respond  effectively 
to  domestic  challenges.  On  the  international 
scene,  of  course,  a  world  of  diversity  re- 
quires that  our  people  have  the  capability 
to  comprehend  complex  occurrences.  The 
U.S.  is  no  longer  a  self-sufficient,  economic 
giant;  we  can  no  longer  rely  on  other  na- 
tions to  learn  our  language,  our  customs. 
Today  we  must  compete  with  a  number  of 
other  successful  industrial  economies  for 
sale  of  our  exports,  and  to  compete  success- 
fully we  must  be  able  to  communicate  effec- 
tively. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  20th  century 
promise  to  hold  a  number  of  unprecedented 
challenges  to  the  wisdom  and  strength  of 
our  country.  The  technological  progress  of 
recent  decades  has  reduced  the  distances  be- 
tween nations  enormously,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  onset  of  the  nuclear  age  has 
raised  to  an  immense  degree  the  stakes 
which  are  involved  in  the  interactions  be- 
tween hostile  countries.  A  familiarity  with 
the  language  and  the  customs  of  a  given 
country  could  mean  the  difference  between 
peace  and  war  in  our  world  in  the  years  to 
come. 

The  title  of  the  report  Issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Foreign  Language 
and  International  Studies  was  "Strength 
Through  Wisdom."  I  think  that  phrase 
ought  to  be  the  guiding  principle  in  our  Na- 
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tlon's  campaign  to  extend  its  influence  and 
win  alliances  in  key  regions  throughout  the 
world.  Too  often  in  the  past  our  foreign 
policy  mistakes— from  China  to  Vietnam  to 
Iran— have  stemmed  in  large  measure  from 
insensitivity  to  local  customs,  local  values, 
and  local  religious  beliefs. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  knowledge 
of  a  foreign  language— and  I  don't  mean  su- 
perficial knowledge,  but  rather  sound  and 
thorough  knowledge— will  be  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  educational  experience. 
Every  boy  and  girl  in  America  should  be 
studying  another  language,  and  every  young 
adult  should  be  able  to  continue  to  study  a 
foreign  language  in  depth  through  high 
school  and  in  college.  Every  adult  American 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  experience  of  expressing  oneself  in  an- 
other tongue.  Such  studies  should  be  viewed 
not  as  an  educational  frill,  but  as  an  educa- 
tional necessity  in  today's  world. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  along  with 
the  learning  of  a  foreign  language  comes  a 
remarkable  depth  of  understanding  about 
the  people  who  speak  it.  Our  own  language 
provides  a  good  example— a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  English  tongue  tells  a  good 
deal  of  the  story  of  Western  history:  the 
conquest  of  Northern  Europe  by  the  Latin- 
speaking  Romans:  the  invasion  of  England 
by  the  French  Normans:  and  the  subse- 
quent melding  of  two  different  languages 
into  modem  English.  From  such  an  exami- 
nation alsc  comes  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion about  our  political  institutions  and  our 
social  interactions. 

Xenophobia— the  fear  of  foreigners— is 
bred  from  ignorance.  Distrust  and  hostility 
between  nations  can  often  be  attributed  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  motives  and  intentions. 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  foreign  lan- 
guage study  will  serve  as  some  kind  of  pana- 
cea for  the  problems  which  face  us  today;  to 
a  great  extent,  the  interactions  of  nations 
consist  of  deliberately  concealed  intentions. 
However,  a  close  familiarity  with  another 
culture  can  serve  us  well  in  attempting  to 
penetrate  these  screens,  as  well  as  in  avoid- 
ing the  unintended  misunderstandings 
which  have  plagued  nations  throughout  his- 
tory. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  here  today 
know  the  origins  of  our  word  "barbarian"? 
To  the  ancient  Greeks,  from  whom  we  get 
this  term,  "bar-bar "  represented  the  unin- 
telligible sounds  made  by  any  non-Greek 
speaking  people.  And.  just  as  it  does  for  us 
today,  the  word  barbarian  for  the  Greeks 
meant  an  uncivilized,  uneducated,  generally 
inferior  human  being. 

I  suspect  that  there  are  many  in  the  U.S. 
today,  and  elsewhere  for  that  matter,  who 
look  upon  the  people  of  Asia,  or  perhaps  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  Latin  America,  as  being  in 
some  way  "barbarians"- uneducated  in  our 
language,  uncivilized  in  our  culture,  inferior 
by  our  standards.  That  kind  of  attitude  is 
counterproductive  to  the  efforts  of  U.S. 
businessmen  and  diplomats  in  the  interna- 
tional sphere,  and  ill-serves  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation.  The  remedy  can  only  be 
to  encourage  a  greater  learning  on  the  part 
of  Americans  of  the  nature  of  other  cul- 
tures. 

Compared  with  other  nations,  both  indus- 
trialized, newly  industrialized,  and  develop- 
ing, the  United  States  has  a  dismal  record  in 
the  area  of  foreign  language  and  interna- 
tional studies.  There  are  more  teachers  of 
English  in  the  Soviet  Union  than  there  are 
students  of  Russian  in  the  U.S.  In  Eiu-ope, 
both  East  and  West,  the  study  of  another 
language  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  learning 
experience. 


The  question  with  which  we  are  confront- 
ed, therefore,  must  be:  what  are  the  pros- 
pects for  positive  change? 

Tlie  President's  Commission  made  a  large 
number  of  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  the  international  education  of  our 
citizens  and  public  officials,  including  the 
following: 

Language  requirements  should  be  reinsti- 
tuted  for  both  college  admission  and  grad- 
uation; 

Public  and  private  funds  should  be  direct- 
ed toward  the  improvement  of  the  skills  of 
our  foreign  language  instructors,  through 
summer  and  overseas  study  and  internation- 
al exchanges; 

Up  to  60  language  and  international  stud- 
ies high  schools  should  be  established  across 
the  Nation; 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  in  response  to 
this  last-cited  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission, a  local  school  district  in  my  area  is 
presently  in  the  process  of  establishing  an 
international  studies  high  school  program 
to  serve  a  broad  region  in  central  California. 
As  part  of  their  ordinary  secondary  level 
studies,  a  number  of  students  in  Monterey 
County  will  have  the  opportunity  of  receiv- 
ing intensive  training  in  French,  German,  or 
Spanish,  together  with  accompanying  in- 
struction in  international  affairs.  Addition- 
ally, beginning  with  students  in  the  seventh 
year  of  grammar  school.  Instruction  in  less- 
commonly  taught  langtiages.  such  as  Chi- 
nese. Russian,  or  Japanese,  will  be  made 
available. 

If  successful,  graduates  of  this  program 
are  likely  to  find  themselves  equipped  with 
a  skill  highly  valued  by  many  businesses 
and  industries,  and  they  will  additionally 
find  themselves  in  great  demand  for  service 
in  a  variety  of  government  positions.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  innovative  program  in  my 
area  will  serve  as  a  model  for  similar 
projects  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 

While  the  primary  initiative  for  the  en- 
hancement of  foreign  language  training  and 
international  studies  in  the  schools  must  lie 
at  the  local  level,  as  is  now  happening  in 
Monterey  County,  there  is  much  that  we 
can  and  should  do  at  the  national  level  to 
encourage  these  local  efforts.  As  one  who 
served  on  the  President's  Commission,  I,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  have  attempted  to 
steer  the  Congress  toward  a  stronger  em- 
phasis on  addressing  our  critical  needs  in 
this  area.  Since  the  Commission  submitted 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President,  a  number  of  steps  have  been 
taken  at  the  national  level  to  draw  attention 
to  the  importance  of  foreign  language 
study,  and  I  would  like  to  summarize  these 
briefly  for  you. 

(1)  As  a  follow-up  to  the  President's  Com- 
mission, the  National  Commission  on  For- 
eign Language  and  International  Studies 
was  created  through  a  joint  effort  by  pri- 
vate foundations,  business  corporations,  and 
government  agencies.  The  council's  interests 
encompass  all  elements  of  language  and 
international  studies  in  the  U.S.:  advancing 
training  and  research;  overseas  study;  global 
awareness;  citizen  and  community  educa- 
tion. 

(2)  A  Washington  office  of  the  Joint  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Languages  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  information  to  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  concerning  for- 
eign language  and  international  studies  and 
to  serve  as  a  liaison  with  interested  mem- 
bers of  a  variety  of  foreign  language  associa- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

(3)  I  myself  have  formed  an  informal 
international  education  group  in  the  Con- 


gress in  order  to  focus  attention  on  issues  of 
concern  and  build  supp>ort  for  legislative 
and  other  initiatives  on  foreign  language 
and  international  study.  35  Members  of  the 
House  and  4  Senate  officers  comprise  the 
membership  of  the  group. 

(4)  Last  year  the  House  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  expressed  its 
grave  concern  about  the  shortage  of  lin- 
guists in  the  military  and  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Director  of  the 
CIA  to  develop  a  program  which  encom- 
passes a  community-wide  approach  toward 
alleviating  the  linguist  shortfalls. 

(5)  As  a  result  of  amendments  which  I  of- 
fered in  the  House,  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  issued  a  report  on  April  15, 
1980.  which  concluded  that  more  compe- 
tence in  foreign  languages  was  needed 
among  U.S.  personnel  stationed  overseas.  In 
addition.  GAO  has  agreed  to  my  request 
that  it  undertake  a  review  of  a  variety  of 
concerns  related  to  the  foreign  language 
training  provided  our  defense  personnel  at 
the  Defense  Language  Institute  in  Monte- 
rey. California. 

(6)  Congressman  Paul  Simon's  amend- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Education  bill 
included  foreign  language  and  international 
studies  as  one  of  seven  priority  concerns  of 
the  new  department. 

(7)  The  Congress  last  year  approved  my 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
(H.R.  6790)  requiring  the  establishment  of 
at  least  two  foreign  language  competence 
posts  at  U.S.  diplomatic  missions  abroad. 

(8)  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1980  au- 
thorized an  increase  of  $8  million  for  inter- 
national education  programs,  including  an 
important  new  program,  part  B  of  the  Act, 
which  would  provide  U.S.  businesses  with  a 
stronger  international  education  base. 

(9)  Finally,  earlier  this  year  the  Congress 
approved  my  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  March  1.  1981.  as  National  Foreign 
Language  Week,  in  commemoration  of  the 
work  of  the  Presidents  Commission  and  in 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  further  ef- 
forts in  this  field. 

While  these  are  significant  steps  toward 
reversing  the  decline  in  foreign  studies,  the 
foremost  effort,  again,  must  take  place 
among  local  school  districts  and  state  col- 
lege systems. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  once  again  empha- 
size that  no  single  thing  is  more  important 
in  helping  us  to  understand  foreign  coun- 
tries than  knowledge  of  language.  No  single 
thing  is  more  helpful  to  creating  good  feel- 
ings among  different  nationalities  than  the 
ability  to  speak  the  others'  language.  Por 
too  long  we  have  insisted  that  foreign  na- 
tionals learn  English  in  order  to  deal  with 
us;  now  it  is  time  to  change  that  approach. 
With  over  150  countries  in  the  world  we 
need  to  make  greater  efforts  In  order  to  un- 
derstand world  events.  In  order  to  maintain 
a  position  of  leadership  in  this  diverse 
world,  we  must  discard  the  image  of  the 
Ugly  American  by  taking  into  account  the 
importance  of  nationalism  and  pride  in 
ones  national  heritage.  To  do  so  will  mean 
learning  about  the  cultures  of  the  world 
through  language  study.  To  paraphrase 
Ezra  Pound,  one  language  is  insufficient  to 
convey  the  diversity  of  human  experience.* 


SETTING  THE  RECORD 
STRAIGHT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
.  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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tleman  frcm  Maryland  (Mr.  Hoyer)  is 


for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  Di- 
rector Dor  aid  J.  Devine  blasted  a  deci- 
sion handqd  down  by  a  Federal  district 
court  judg;  which  preserved  the  rights 
of  two  insurance  carriers  to  retain 
their  benefit  levels  for  the  hard- 
pressed  Fe  ieral  employee. 

Dr.  Devines  protestations  that  this 
figure  locked  him  into  cutting  health 
benefits  ai  d  raising  annual  deductions 
are  so  mis  eading  and  inaccurate  that 
I  am  con  tpelled  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

When  tt  e  House  passed  the  Treas- 
ury/Postal appropriations  bill  of  1982, 
it  budgeted  $792  million  to  pay  the 
Govertune;  It's  share  of  annuitants' 
health  caie  costs.  This  figure  repre- 
sents exaci  ly  the  amount  requested  by 
the  admini  stration.  Dr.  Devine  learned 
quickly,  however,  that  his  own  office 
miscalcula  ,ed  the  amount  necessary  to 
fund  the  p  rogram  by  a  whopping  $500 
million.  Tliough  he  has  admitted  the 
errors  of  h  is  office,  Devine  has  refused 
to  correct  the  mistake  through  an  ad- 
ditional budget  request,  and  has,  in 
fact,  confessed  that  he  is  now  asking 
the  Federal  employee  to  pay  for  his 
mistake. 

Contrarj  to  Devine's  statements,  the 
Congress  lias  not  placed  an  absolute 
limit  on  t  le  amount  of  the  Govern- 
ment's payment  for  employee  health 
benefits  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  Gov- 
ernment's contribution  for  health  ben- 
efits for  a(  tive  employees  is  paid  from 
each  agen(  y's  appropriation  for  salary 
and  expenses  and  are  not  a  line  item. 
Other  thai  the  legislative  branch  ap- 
propriation, no  agency  has  had  their 
appropriat  on  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  it  is  patently  wrong 
to  say  thai  Congress  has  set  a  limit  on 
the  Government's  contribution. 

When  Congress  was  considering  the 
funding  levels  for  the  health  pro- 
grams, it  rslied  upon  the  supposed  ex- 
pertise of  OPM  in  developing  the 
funding  lefel.  Congress  had  absolutely 
no  indication  from  OPM  that  the  fig- 
ures presented  were  totally  inad- 
equate. Were  Congress  supplied  the 
true  cost  o :  the  Government's  share,  it 
undoubtedly  would  have  budgeted  an 
amount  consistent  with  the  needs  of 
the  health  program.  There  clearly  is 
no  congrei  sional  intent  to  limit  the 
Government's  share  of  health  insur- 
ance costs  and  thereby  forcing  drastic 
reductions  in  needed  health  care  bene- 
fits. 

Dr.  Devine  may  consider  himself  a 
bom-again  jurist,  but  his  flaming  rhet- 
oric targeted  against  the  courts  and 
his  ill-founded  legislative  interpreta- 
tions are  rot  the  harmless  utterances 
of  one  man— they  are  dangerous 
omens  of  mismanagement  in  one  of 
this  Government's  most  important 
agencies. 


Cuts  in  COLA,  meager  salary  in- 
creases. RIF's.  the  "brain  drain."  and 
crippling  reductions  in  health  care 
benefits  all  seem  to  illustrate  a  contin- 
ued assault  on  Federal  employees  and 
retirees  who  are  being  asked  to  bear 
much  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
balancing  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Government  is 
the  largest  employer  in  the  world.  As 
every  businessman  knows,  your  per- 
sonnel system  must  be  managed  effi- 
ciently, effectively,  and  sensitively. 
What  we  see  in  Mr.  Devine's  latest 
words  of  wisdom  is  just  another  exam- 
ple of  how  this  administration  is  low- 
ering morale,  curbing  productivity, 
and  frustrating  efficiency  among  an 
already  depressed  civil  service.* 


EXPLANATION  AS  TO  VOTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Daniel- 
son)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Thursday,  October  28,  1981,  when  the 
House  voted  on  rollcall  No.  286,  and 
approved  the  Journal  of  Wednesday, 
October  27.  1981.  The  vote  was  346 
yeas  to  12  nays.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea. " 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shumway)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Archer,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Tauke,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daub,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frank)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dellums.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daschle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoYER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Weiss,  immediately  preceding 
vote  on  the  Markey  amendment  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shumway)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 


Mr.  Lee. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Wolf  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Wortley. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frank)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Hubbard 

Mr.  LUNDINE. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Vento  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Fowler. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  736.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
illegally  taken  fish  and  wildlife. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  November 
4.  1981.  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  661.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Blanca 
Rosa  Luna  de  Prei; 

H.R.  688.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Junior 
Edmund  Moncrieffe; 

H.R.  783.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roland 
Karl  Heinz  Vogel; 

H.R.  1469.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Made- 
leine Mesnager; 

H.R.  1480.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Omar 
Marachi: 

H.R.  1550.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aurora 
Isidra  Pullan  Diaz: 

H.R.  1785.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gladys 
Belleville  Schultz; 

H.R.  2010.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kai-Mee 
Chen; 

H.R.  2185.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hanife 
Prantz; 

H.R.  2573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Moses 
Bank; 

H.R.  2975.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yuk 
YeeLi; 

H.R.  3975.  An  act  to  facilitate  and  encour- 
age the  production  of  oil  from  tar  sand  and 
other  hydrocarbon  deposits;  and 
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H.R.  4608.  An  act  to  continue  in  effect  any 
authority  provided  under  the  Department 
of  Justice  Appropriation  Authorization  Act. 
Fiscal  Year  1980,  for  a  certain  period,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  21  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday.  November  6.  1981.  at 
10  a.m. 


Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan:  Conunittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  1710.  A 
bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  frank  for  of- 
ficial mail  sent  by  the  Law  Revision  Counsel 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Rept.  No. 
97-314).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  YATES:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  4035  (Rept.  No. 
97-315).  And  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2475.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research.  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  Extension  Course  Institute 
course  materials  function  at  Gunter  APS. 
Ala.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2476.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  description  of 
a  proposed  transaction  involving  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Argentina  and  Paraguay,  pursuant 
to  section  2(b)(i)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2477.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  description  of 
a  proposed  transaction  involving  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Mexico,  pursuant  to  section 
2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

2478.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Trustees,  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship 
Foundation,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  foundation  for  1980-81,  pursuant  to 
section  13(b)  of  Public  Law  93-642;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2479.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  an  in- 
terim report  on  the  Government's  experi- 
mental program  of  alternative  work  sched- 
ules for  Federal  employees,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 304  of  Public  Law  95-390;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2480.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Inspector, 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System, 
transmitting  his  ninth  quarterly  report, 
pursuant  to  section  7(a)(5)(E)  of  I»ublic  Law 
94-586;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. Supplemental  report  on  H.R.  4481 
(Rept.  No.  97-293,  Pt.  II).  And  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Duncan): 
H.R.  4908.  A  bill  to  amend  section  280A  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  rentals  of  dwelling  units  to  family 
members,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BEARD: 
H.R.  4909.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'    Compensation    Act,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ekluca- 
tion  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BLILEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Del- 
lums,  Mr.    Fauntroy,    Mr.    McKin- 
NEY,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Leland,  and  Mr.  Parris): 
H.R.  4910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia    Self-Govemment    and    Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  and  the  charter 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to 
the  provisions  allowing  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  issue  general  obligation  bonds  and 
notes  and  revenue  bonds,  notes,  and  other 
obligations;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
Mr.  DAUB: 
H.R.  4911.  A  bill  to  repeal  chapter  45  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  in- 
centive awards  for  Federal  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By   Mr.   FOWLER   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Hettel): 
H.R.  4912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  greater 
energy   conservation   by   commercial    busi- 
nesses, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   GIBBONS   (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Bafalis): 
H.R.  4913.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the 
pesticide  commonly  known  as  Dicofol;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jenkins): 
H.R.  4914.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  removal 
before  January  1,  1983,  of  houseboats  or 
floating  cabins  from  water  resource  areas 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MOFFETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Barnes. 
and  Mr.  Lantos): 
H.R.  4915.  A  bill  with  respect  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens acting  in  the  service  of  international 
terrorism;  to  the  Committee  en  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  4916.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to 
increase  penalties  for  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  such  act  relating  to  odometers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  4917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  local 
furnishing  rule  with  respect  to  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  Interest  on  obligations 
issued  to  provide  facilities  for  the  local  fur- 
nishing of  gas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   SCHULZE   (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Russo): 
H.R.  4918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    exempt    from 
excise  tax  certain  trailers  and  semitrailers 
used  primarily  as  railroad  cars;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  SNOWE: 
H.R.  4919.  A  biU  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  periodic  review  of  Federal  programs 
by    the    Congress;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

By    Mr.    TAUKE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  E^VANS  of 
Iowa.    Mr.    Harkin.    Mr.    Leach   of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
Stanceland): 
H.R.  4920.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Building  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  the  "Herbert  Clark  Hoover  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Building";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  4921.  A  bill  directing  a  study  and 
report  on  requiring  proper  lighting  of  boat 
landing  ramps  adjacent  to  waters  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ZEFERETTI: 
H.R.  4922.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code— Crimes  and  Oiminal 
Procedure;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.J.  Res.  355.  Joint  resolution  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  begin  discussions 
with  the  Government  of  Canada  regarding 
the  establishment  of  a  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  by  the  United  States  and  Canada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 
H.J.  Res.  356.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  States  have 
the  authority  to  require  counseling  before 
an  abortion  is  performed  and  to  require  the 
signatures  of  two  or  more  physicians  on 
statements  of  approval  before  an  abortion 
may  be  legally  performed:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr.  AuCoin. 
Mr.  Beard.  Mr  Bliley.  Mr.  Bohker. 
Mrs.  BoueuARD,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  BuRGENER.  Mr.  Carman. 
Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Coleman.  Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Dougherty. 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Emery, 
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Mr.  tvAws  OF  Iowa.  Mr.  Forsttrx, 
Mr.  QoLOWATnt,  Mr.  Oonzaixz,  Mr. 
Orxg$.  Mr.  Orisham,  Mr.  Hollen- 
BicK^Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Howako.  Mr. 
HOTXK.  Mr.  HuBBARS,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MXiKni  Mr.  Kxifp.  -.At.  Kogovsek,  Mr. 
LehmAm,  Mr.  McKiNKET.  Mr.  Martin 
of  N*w  York,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
MiTcnu.  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Molin- 
ARi,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr. 
NowA^,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Paul.  Mr. 

PORT^,    Mr.    PURSELL.    K  ..    RaHALL, 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.    Hob.    Mr.    St    Oermain,    Mr. 
Sawyjr,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Snyder, 
Mr.    $PENCE.    Mr.    Stangeland,    Mr. 
VentO,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Weber  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Wilsoh, 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  jEmiiES,  and  Mr. 
Roberts  of  South  E>akota): 
H.  Con.  Res.  214.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  tlte  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
no  limitation  should  be  placed  on  the  Feder- 
al income  ta:|  deduction  for  interest  paid  on 
a  residential  mortgage;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Maans. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
H.  Res.  262.  Resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  $ubmit  to  the  Congress  his  rec- 
ommendatioiis  for  reducing  fiscal  year  1982 
estimated  tax  expenditures  by  12  percent;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  <for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gbadison): 
H.   Res.   260.   Resolution   to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  Consumer  Price  Index;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio  (for  himself, 
Mr.  EtSAHL,  smd  Mrs.  RotmEXA): 
H.  Res.  284-  Resolution  requiring  reports 
for  foreign  ti^vel  by  Members,  officers,  and 
employees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  prompt  publication  of  such  reports  in 
the  Congressional  Record;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.  Res.  26(.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
management  of  U.S.  assets;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Goveniment  Operations. 


PRr/ATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claqse  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  introduced  a  bill 
(H.R.  4923)  for  the  relief  of  Jean  and 
Romeo  Mondragon  Aguilar.  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clalise  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  ijollows: 

H.R.  25:  Mr.  Bapalis,  Mr.  Butler.  Mr. 
Craig.  Mr.  Oannemeyer,  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Qhukway.  and  Mr.  Snyder. 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Bowen. 

H.R.  1300:  Mr.  Hagedorn  and  Mr.  Albos- 

H.R.  1506:  lir.  Solarz. 

H.R.  1509:  Mr.  Wazxan. 

H.R.  1647:  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.R.  1854:  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

H.R.  1918:  Hi-  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  )^r.  Fary. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Smith  of  Ala- 
bama,  Mr.   K^astenmeier.   and   Mr.   Ratch- 

PORD. 

H.R.  2973:  Mr.  Ratchforo. 


H.R.  3414:  Mr.  Pindley. 

H.R.  3861:  Mr.  Shelby. 

H.R.  4022:  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mr.  Marks. 

H.R.  4432:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Dowdy, 
and  Mr.  Mottl. 

H.R.  4509:  Mr.  Chappeix.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane,  and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  4567:  Mrs.  Heckler. 

H.R.  4639:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  4667:  Mrs.  Penwick. 

H.R.  4680:  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr 
Pauntroy.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mi.  Livingston 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Danne 
MEYER.  Mr.  Burgener.  Mr.  Hughes.  Ms.  Mi 
kulski,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Jeppords 
Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Downey 
Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Panetta.  and 

Mr.  HORTON. 

H.R.  4705:  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Dehwinski,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  OxLEY,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr. 
Fary.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 
McEwen.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne 
Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Hertel.  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Napier.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr. 
Livingston,  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  4786:  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
GuNDERSON.  Mr.  Hance.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDo,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Roberts  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  4829:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Schumer,  and  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton. 

H.R.  4848:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Mavroitles.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mrs. 
ScHROEDER.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Pa- 
netta, Mr.  Ottinger,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Mineta,  Idr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Good- 
ling.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mrs. 
Heckler,  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Phillip  Burton.  Mr.  Washington. 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Blanchard, 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Wiluam  J. 
Coyne,  Mr.  ScHxntER.  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.J.  Res.  148:  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.  Atkinson.  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Breaux. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Burgeneh. 
Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Hillis, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Kind:--zss,  Mr. 
LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Murtha,  Mr.  Nichols,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Pur- 
sell.  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
Schumer.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  and  Mr. 
Wyden. 

H.J.  Res.  294:  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
McDonald,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr. 
Bowen.  Mr.  Carman.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  ScHULZE.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Siuander.  Mr. 
Kogovsek.  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Lowery 
of  California.  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Baoham.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  McCloskey. 


Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.J.  Res.  332:  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
CUNGER.  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Rangel.  Ms.  Fiedler. 
Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr. 
Phillip  Burton.  Mr.  Zefferetti.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr. 
Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Pascell.  Mr. 
Htrrro.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr. 
Shumway. 

H.J.  Res.  350:  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Morrison, 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Loeffleh,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California.  Mr.  Santini,  and  Mr.  Gunder- 

SON. 

H.  Con.  Res.  195:  Mr.  Loken. 

H.  Con.  Res.  207:  Mr.  DeNardis. 

H.  Con.  Res.  210:  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Weaver,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
Whitley. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  4744:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

H.  Con.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

255.  By  the  SPEAKER:  petition  of  the 
10th  annual  conference  of  the  Enlisted  As- 
sociation of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.,  relative 
to  Reserve  universal  military  training;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

256.  Also,  petition  of  the  88th  annual  con- 
ference of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  New  Orleans.  La.,  relative 
to  exempting  police  pursuit  vehicles  from 
emission  control  requirements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

257.  Also,  petition  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  relative  to  rati- 
fication of  the  United  States-Mexico  vehicle 
theft  treaty;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

258.  Also,  petition  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  relative  to  the 
FBI's  provision  of  fingerprint  examination 
services  to  private  security  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

259.  Also,  petition  of  the  Enlisted  Associa- 
tion of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  relative  to  penalties  for  defacing  the 
American  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

260.  Also,  petition  of  the  Enlisted  Associa- 
tion of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  relative  to  "National  Guard  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

261.  Also,  petition  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  relative  to  the 
55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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262.  Also,  petition  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  relative  to  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  assistance  in  investi- 
gations of  organized  crime;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

263.  Also,  petition  of  the  Enlisted  Associa- 
tion of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  relative  to  peace  through  strength; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Affairs. 


264.  Also,  petition  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  relative  to  Fed- 
eral support  of  State  drug  enforcement  ef- 
fort*; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services.  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

265.  Also,  petition  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police;  relative  Co  cur- 
tailment of  drug  abuse;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 


mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

266.  Also,  petition  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  relative  to  con- 
tinuation of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  as  a  separate  agency;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciuy  and 
Ways  and  Means. 
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Senate 


The 

expiratioi  i 

to  order 

(Mr.  Thtt^mond) 


met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 

_  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 

by  the  President  pro  tempore 


PRATXR 

the  Reverend  Richard 
Halvc*son,  LL.D.,  DX>..  offered  the 
prayer: 
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loly.  holy  Lord  God  of  hosts. 

Earth  are  full  of  Thee,  Hf  av- 

__  art  praising  Thee,  O  Lord 

God  of  all  righteousness  for- 

oropensity  to  make  deals  with 

the  ease  with  which  we 

something  less  than  the  best. 

is  our  business,  because  we 

ends  by  different  means 

the  knowledge  and  experi- 

each  brings  to  the  issues.  But 

;x)rd  from  compromising  with 

Iver  us  from  the  pragmatism 

fers  to  expediency  and  allows 

any  means  however  wrong, 

purpose  a  good  end. 

„  Thee  Lord  for  the  benefits 

.  the  Senate  by  the  rich  diver - 

Members  coming  from  diverse 

subcultures    with    diverse 

convictions.  We  thank  Thee 

that  comes  from  broad 

which  harmonize  in  arriving 

by  righteous  means  to  the 

_  all.  Teach  us  to  listen  to  each 
lear,  to  respond  In  respect  and 
wisdom  so  that  laws  written 
honor  Thee  and  represent  the 
in  justice  and  equity  for  the 
our  Republic  and  the  world. 
1  lame.  Amen. 


nied 


Deiver 


just  ify 
thank 

t3 


and 


wl  loleness  i 


gcals 


o: 


RECOG!fITION  OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
majority !  eader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAfeER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


The 


THE  JOURNAL 


bAker. 


Mr.    President,    I    ask 
consent  that  the  Journal  of 
of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
date. 

pro  tempore.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT 


OF  DER  OF  PROCEDURE 


BAKER. 


Mr.  President,  under  the 

pre|Hously  entered.  I  believe,  after 

of  the  two  leaders  under 

order,  there  will  be  a  brief 

the  transaction   of   routine 

justness,  and  at  10  o'clock  the 

lay  before  the  Senate  S.  1408, 

construction  authorization 

there  is  a  time  agreement. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quirement for  my  time  imder  the  stand- 
ing order  and  I  am  pre-ar^d  ^i  •■'"H  ^o 
the  distinguished  acting  minority  leader, 
or  to  yield  it  back. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  that  2  minutes  of  the  time  under 
the  standing  order  be  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


I^MTT  Tj-rpv-T.AMD  AND  THE  AFL-CIO 
STAND  ON  UNION  CORRUPTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. Lane  Kirkland.  president  of  the 
APL-CIO,  testified  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Affairs'  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
in  support  of  stronger  action  and  tough- 
er laws  to  combat  fraud  in  union  pen- 
sion fund  and  welfare  benefit  plans. 

Some  may  have  been  surprised  that 
the  head  of  the  AFL-CIO  would  sup- 
port stronger  legal  and  criminal  penal- 
ties in  this  area.  It  was  reported  as  a 
man  bites  dog  story. 

But  that  was  only  because  the  re- 
porters and  the  public  are  unaware  of  the 
strong  support  the  AFL-CIO.  and  most 
all  of  its  member  unions,  have  given  in 
the  past  to  laws  which  would  help  clean 
up  abuses  in  the  pension  funds  and 
racketeering  in  the  few — very  few — 
unions  where  such  abuses  exist. 

When  the  union  pension  and  welfare 
fund  laws  were  first  put  on  the  books 
back  In  the  late  1950's,  after  extensive 
hearings  by  then-Senator  Paul  Doug- 
las, it  was  the  unions  who  supported 
toughening  up  the  laws  and  the  employ- 
ers who  objected. 

So  this  is  right  in  keeping  with  a  very 
strong,  clean,  outstanding  un'on  move- 
ment that  we  should  all  be  thankful  for 
In  this  country.  Too  often  there  has  been 
given  the  Impression  that  there  is  wide- 
spread corruption,  when  the  corruption 
is  the  rare  exception  to  the  rule. 

What  was  going  on  then  was  that 
many  companies  were  us'ng  the  money 
in  their  emp'oyee  pension  funds  to 
feather  their  own  nests,  or  skipping  town 
with  the  funds  when  the  company  went 
broke  or  got  into  financial  troubles,  or 
paid  out  most  of  the  benefits  only  to 
management  retirees.  The  scandals  were 
legion. 

But  tho.se  hearings  also  exposed  cor- 
ruption in  a  few — mostly  unknown  or 


front — unions  and  the  APL-CIO  then 
supported  strong  legislation  to  combat  it. 

But  the  bigger  point  is  that  the  union 
movem^nt  in  this  country  has  always 
had  a  strong  pubUc  interest  element 
which  many  times  has  been  stressed 
beyond  what  are  the  narrow  wages, 
hours,  working  conditions,  and  interests 
of  the  union  movement. 

When  the  tremendous  struggles  over 
civil  rights  took  place  in  the  1950's  and 
1960's,  it  was  the  union  movement  which 
financed  and  supported  justice  for  every- 
one in  this  coimtry. 

You  can  count  on  them  to  side  with 
the  angels  when  it  comes  to  the  issues  of 
both  economic  and  social  justice  for  all 
Americans. 

And  the  union  movement  has  spent  its 
time  and  energy  promoting  political 
democracy  and  opposing  the  totalitar- 
ianism of  both  the  right  and  the  left  in 
the  world. 

So  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
Lane  Kirkland  in  his  testimony  yester- 
day carried  on  in  the  finest  traditions  of 
the  trade  union  movement  and  supported 
legislation  which  would  help  rid  his 
movement  of  a  few  bad  apples. 

I  commend  his  example  to  some  ele- 
ments of  the  business  community  who 
have  recently  been  trying  to  gut  the  over- 
seas bribery  legislation  and  to  those  who 
have  historically  been  soft  on  white 
collar  as  opposed  to  overt  illegal  activi- 
ties. And  I  also  commend  his  actions  to 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who 
sometimes  are  quicker  to  criticize  others 
than  we  are  to  help  put  our  own  Houses 
or  own  election  contribution  or  ethical 
standards  in  order. 

It  would  be  very  good  if  all  of  us  took 
a  page  from  Lane  Kirkland 's  stand  and 
tried  to  remove  the  mote  in  our  own  as 
well  as  the  other  person's  eye. 
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PERSECUTION  OF  THE  TOBA- 
MASKOY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  des- 
perate plight  of  the  Toba-Maskoy  In- 
dians of  Paraguay.  Their  ordeal  was  the 
subject  of  a  front  page  Washington  Post 
article. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  Toba- 
Maskoy  were  expelled  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  their  tribal  homelands  and 
forcibly  relocated  on  a  desolate  plot  of 
land  60  miles  away.  There,  according  to 
the  Post,  they  live  corralled  like  cattle, 
surrounded  by  barbed  wire,  on  land  that 
has  repeatedly  failed  to  yie'd  sufficient 
crops.  The  ground  is  so  hard  that  when 
it  rains  the  water  forms  huge  lagoons. 

According  to  Survival  International, 
a  human  rights  watchdog  organization, 
during  a  past  war  with  Bolivia  hundreds 
of  soldiers  died  on  this  site  from  fever 
and  dehydration.  Since  hundreds  of 
Toba-Maskoy  were  moved  here  by  the 


Government  at  least  five  chUdren  have 
died  of  disease  and  mahiutrition.  The 
land  is  80  barren  and  the  situation  of 
the  Toba-Maskoy  so  dire  that  those  who 
work  with  the  Indians  fear  they  will  not 
survive.  As  one  anthropologist  said,  "In 
10  or  15  years,  forget  about  the  Toba- 
Maskoy." 

Although  I  would  hesitate  to  accuse 
the  Paraguayan  Government  of  geno- 
cide—that is.  the  purposeful  attempt  to 
destroy  an  ethnic  group — this  treatment 
of  the  Toba-Maskoy  Is  nonetheless  a 
heinous  violation  of  a  people's  most  basic 
human  rights.  It  Is  an  atrocity  that  we, 
as  a  self-proclaimed  leader  in  the  area 
of  human  rights,  must  speak  out  against 
loudly. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  how  can  we  even 
begin  to  effectively  criticize  the  actions 
taken  against  the  Toba-Maskoy  by  the 
Paraguayan  Government  when  we  our- 
selves have  refused  to  recognize  that 
most  fundamental  human  right  of  a  peo- 
ple—the right  to  exist.  I  am  of  course 
referring  to  the  Genocide  Treaty. 

An  expert  on  the  situation  in  Para- 
guay is  quoted  in  the  Post,  describing  the 
Government's  attitude: 

Get  the  smallest  possible  reservations.  Put 
the  most  number  of  people  on  them.  And 
don't  do  anything  against  them — 'we're  be- 
nevolent, we  have  no  desire  to  hurt  them. 
And  then  Just  let  them  die  tranquilly,  be- 
cause we  don't  want  them,  or  they're  not 
good  enough,  or  not  Intelligent  enough  .  .  . 
You  Just  let  things  go. 

Mr.  President,  let  it  never  be  said  we 
"just  let  things  go." 

To  be  a  forceful  voice  In  the  interna- 
tional struggle  for  human  rights  It  is 
critical  that  we  demonstrate  our  uncom- 
promising concern  for  the  rights  of  all  of 
humanity.  Therefore  we  must  act  now  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  acting  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered.      

SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
PROJE(7rS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
since  its  inception,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Soil  Conservation  Service 
has  provided  technical  assistance  to 
farmers  and  other  landowners  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  soil  erosion.  Improve 
drainage,  and  develop  Irrigation  capa- 
bilities. 

Unfortunately,  in  recent  years  regu- 
lations have  been  promulgated  that 
curtail  the  effectiveness  of  the  soil  con- 
servation program.  Executive  Order 
11990,  which  was  issued  by  former  Pres- 
ident Carter,  has  the  effect  of  restricting 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  from  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  farmers 
with  problems  caused  by  flooding  and 
excess  water. 

This  order,  known  as  the  wetlands 
policy,  is  in  some  cases  more  restrictive 
than  appears  to  be  necessary  and  has 
hampered  the  effectiveness  of  the  aoil 
Conservation  Service.  Landowners  have 
been  denied  technical  assistance  for 
needed  drainage  projects,  which  has 
hampered  efforts  to  make  poorly  drained 
lands  productive.  In  many  cases,  this  is 
land  that  could  be  utilized  for  producing 
row  crops,  for  growing  timber,  or  for 
Increasing  available  pasture  land. 

Mr.  President,  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  has  recently  ad- 
dressed this  situation.  The  State  legisla- 
ture adopted  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  urges  that  changes  be  made  in 
Executive  Order  11990  and/or  the  reg- 
ulations Implementing  it.  This  resolution 
was  strongly  supported  by  the  South 
Carolina  Association  of  Conservation 
Districts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution,  along  with  a 
supportive  letter  from  the  South  Caro- 
lina Association  of  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  OJNCTTXXENT  RESOLtmOIf 

Whereas,  this  state's  wetlands,  agricultural 
lands  and  woodlands  are  vital  natural  re- 
sources of  critical  Importance  to  the  people 
ot  South  Carolina  and  It  Is  necessary  that 
they  be  utUized  wisely  because  of  their  value; 
and 

Whereas,  wetlands  are  areas  of  great  nat- 
ural productivity,  bydrologlcal  utility  and 
environmental  diversity,  providing  natural 
flood  control,  improved  water  quality,  re- 
charge of  aquifers,  flow  stabilization  of 
streams  and  rivers  and  habitat  for  flsh  and 
wildlife  resources;  and 

Whereas,  many  South  Carolina  farmers  de- 
pend on  the  United  States  SoU  (Conservation 
Service  for  technical  and  flnanclsl  assistance 
for  the  Installation  and  maintenance  of  flood 
protection  and  water  management  practices 
to  protect  their  lands  from  flooding  and  en- 
hance the  production  of  food.  feed,  fiber  and 
timber  which  Is  essential  to  the  health,  secu- 
rity and  economic  success  of  the  citizens  of 
our  State  and  Nation;  and 


Whereas,  the  problem  of  loss  of  wetlands 
arises  mainly  from  unwise  land  use  practices, 
and  the  Federal  Government  can  influence 
the  use  of  environmentally  sound  practices 
In  the  construction  of  projects  and  In  the 
provisions  of  financial  or  technical  assist- 
ance; and 

Whereas,  the  South  Carolina  Association  of 
Conservation  Districts  has  found  that  the 
United  States  Soil  Ck>nserva(.lon  Wetlands 
Policy  Is,  In  some  instances,  more  restrictive 
than  necessary  to  reasonably  comply  In  word 
and  spirit  with  Executive  Order  11990  on 
limiting  federal  agency  assistance  on  new 
construction  located  In  certain  wetlands; 
and 

Whereas,  the  rules  and  regulations  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  on  July  30, 
1979,  and  Icnown  as  the  United  SUtes  SoU 
ConservaUon  Wetlands  Policy  severely  re- 
strict that  agency's  authority  to  provide 
needed  assistance  to  landowners  for  the  pro- 
tection of  crops,  pastures  and  tlmberlands 
from  flooding  and  excess  water;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  Is  presently  In  the  process  of 
amending  Its  wetlands  policy  to  conform 
with  the  new  wetlands  definitions  contained 
In  Classification  of  Wetlands  and  Deepwater 
HablU  of  the  U.S.  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  bv  the  United  States  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  on  October  2,  1980.  Now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  coTtcurring: 

That  the  General  Assembly  memorlallzea 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  cnilef  of  the 
United  SUtes  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
review  the  impact  of  present  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  Wetlands  Policy  on  Its  par- 
ticipation in  construction  activities  on  wet- 
lands types  (1)  Inland  seasonally  flooded 
basis  or  flats  (2)  Inland  fresh  meadows,  and 
determines  If  Increased  assistance  to  con- 
struction within  these  wetlands  types  would 
contribute  to  maintaining  the  balance  be- 
tween the  Nation's  needs  for  productive 
farmland  and  the  needs  for  environmental 
resource  protection. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  General 
Assembly  urges  that  amendments  to  the  wet- 
lands policy  now  being  prepared  provide  for 
Soil  Conservation  Service  technical  and 
financial  assistance  for  construction  In  wet- 
lands classifications,  presently  covered  by 
types  (1)  and  (2)  wetlands  whenever  such 
construction  Is  necessary  for  the  efflclent 
production  of  crops,  pastures  and  timber  and 
whenever  such  construction  does  not  dis- 
rupt the  environmental  integrity  of  th* 
watershed's  wetlands. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  General 
Assembly  support  the  South  Carolina  Asso- 
ciation of  Conservation  Districts  In  Its  ef- 
fort to  Inform  the  Secretary  of  the  Unitad 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Soil  Conserva- 
tion of  the  hardships  caused  landowners  by 
denial  of  Soil  Conservation  assistance  on 
Justifiable  and  needed  drainage  and  excess 
water  management  construction  projects 
and  asks  that  the  agency  consider  amend- 
ing Its  policies  so  as  to  relieve  this  hardship 
on  the  state's  farmers,  whUe  recognizing  the 
aforementioned  Importance  of  wetlands  re- 
sources. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  thU 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  ITesldent  of 
the  United  States,  the  SecreUry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agrtcul.ure, 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Unltwl  SUiea  Soil  Con- 
servation Servlee. 
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Culovshk  AasociATToir 

3F  Conservation  DtSTRicrs. 
Columbia,  S.C.,  October  14. 1991. 
Hon.  JoRH  R.   Block, 
Secretary  0/  Agriculture. 
WoihingtoiL.  D.C. 

Dbax  Mk,  Sbcktabt:  For  many  ye«ra  tbe 
08DA-8oll  Conaervatlon  Service  ha*  provided 
professional  technical  assistance  to  land- 
owner* In  9outh  Carolina  with  soil  and  water 
related  resource  problems  such  as  erosion 
control.  Inadequate  drainage,  surface  water 
supply  an^  storage.  Irrigation  and  others. 
Tiiase  are  ^U  valuable  and  necessary  compo- 
nents of  ttie  technical  assistance  program 
needed  by  South  Carolina's  landowners. 

During  tbe  last  administration.  President 
Carter  Issued  Executive  Order  11990  which 
requires  federal  agencies  to  develop  rules  and 
regulations  to  protect  wetlands.  Rules  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  this  Executive  Order  re- 
strict the  jUSDA-Soll  Conservation  Service 
from  protjldlng  technical  assistance  to 
farmers  with  problems  caused  by  flooding 
and  excess;  water.  Furthermore,  farmers  af- 
fected byjthla  policy  will  require  greater 
amounts  ofjfarm  Inputs  such  as  fertilizer  and 
fuel,  maklhg  their  operations  less  efflclent 
and  more  Ciergy  consumptive. 

The  Sou^h  Carolina  Association  of  Con- 
stricts U  In  agreement  with  Con- 
olutlon  No.  274  passed  by  the 
^ina  General  Assembly  on  Mpy  27, 
Bsolutlon  memorializes  the  Secre- 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
^ef  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
the  Impact  of  the  present  Soil 
Conservation  Service  wetland  policies  on  its 
participation  In  construction  activities  on 
Wetland  T^es  I  and  n. 

The  South  Carolina  Association  of  Con- 
servation plstrlcts  further  recommends  and 
requests  tl^at  Executive  Order  11990  be  re- 
scinded. or|  revised  to  provide  for  the  USDA- 
SoU  Conservation  Service  to  reaume  technical 
and  flnancjal  assistance  for  construction  on 
wetland  classification  Types  I  and  11  when- 
ever such  qonstructlon  Is  necessary  for  effec- 
tive production  of  crops,  pcksture  and  timber; 
and,  when  !ver  such  construction  does  not 
destroy  th^  environmental  Integrity  of  the 
watersheds  wetlands. 

Your  assistance  In  restoring  valuable 
Soil  Conseivatlon  Service  assistance  In  Type 
I  and  II  Wetlands  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
landowner^  In  South  Carolina  and  through- 
out the  nstlon. 

Slno  irely  yours. 
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FvmMAir  FENDurr, 

President. 


Mr.  President,  In  today's 

the   Journal   of   Commerce, 

lead  story  on  the  front  page, 

"U.S.  Deficit  With  Japan 

This  is  with  reference,  of 

the  trade  deficit.  It  goes  on  to 

U.S.  trade  deficit  with  Japan 

to  $25  billion  next  year,"  and 

$gure  of  that  size  is  something 

only  do  tremendous  damage 

economy  and  to  create  massive 

imemployment  in  the  United 
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to  do  with  high  interest  rates 

The  Reagan  admlnistra- 

Interest  rate  policy,  monetary 

part  of  what  is  making  Ameri- 

less   competitive   in  foreign 

Is  increasing  this  problem. 
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deficit  with  Japan  and  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

Moreover,  while  the  deficit  Is  projected 
to  be  $25  billion  with  Japan  next  year, 
the  article  goes  on  to  say  that  the  entire 
trade  deficit,  with  all  nations,  may  be 
double  or  more  than  last  year's  trade 
deficit  in  the  aggregate,  which  was  $36 
billion. 

That  is  to  say  that  there  is  a  projection 
here  that  the  trade  deficit  next  year  for 
the  United  States,  with  all  foreign  na- 
tions. Is  expected  to  exceed  $72  billion. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  tolerate 
this,  and  I  do  not  understand  how  we 
can  accept  the  economic  strategy  that 
is  in  place  today,  when  it  is  generating 
these  kinds  of  massive  trade  deficits  and 
the  rising  unemployment  that  goes  with 
them. 

I  want  to  renew  again  the  appeal  that 
several  of  us  made  publicly  yesteiday  to 
the  Reagan  administration  to  change 
the  high  interest  rate  policy,  to  get  these 
interest  rates  down  over  the  next  90 
days,  and  particularly  in  those  sectors 
that  are  being  most  damaged— in  the 
auto  sector,  in  housing  construction,  in 
the  agricultural  sector,  in  small  busi- 
ness— and  take  away  this  interest  rate 
penalty  which  is  affecting  our  trade  re- 
lationships and  which  is  working  to  In- 
crease the  trade  deficit  in  the  amounts 
that  are  cited  in  this  article. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  its 
entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  think  we  better  start 
paying  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
economic  formulation  that  we  have  in 
place  right  now  is  causing  enormous  ad- 
ditional problems:  Rising  unemploy- 
ment, very  high  interest  rates  that  are 
shutting  down  or  crippling,  causing  per- 
manent damage  to,  important  sectors 
and  regions  of  the  economy,  to  regions 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  causing  our  trade 
deficit  to  widen  in  the  amounts  that  are 
cited  In  this  article,  and  it  is  creating 
enormous  hardship  here  in  the  United 
States. 

I  might  say  from  a  vantage  point  on 
the  Budget  Committee — and  we  are 
having  trouble  meeting  in  the  Budget 
Committee  because  we  are  finding  that 
our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  cannot 
work  out,  apparently,  a  position  that 
they  can  agree  upon  with  the  Reagan 
administration  on  how  to  tackle  the 
mounting  budget  deficits — that  It  Is  fair 
to  say  that  the  high  interest  rates  are 
Increasing  that  Federal  deficit  every 
hour.  The  deficit  is  rising.  It  Is  putting 
the  budget  more  out  of  balance.  It  Is 
creating  a  negative  effect  throughout  the 
entire  economy. 

These  high  interest  rates,  which  are 
shutting  down  so  many  sectors  of  the 
economy  are  also  a  major  factor  in  this 
increase  in  our  trade  deficit.  I  would 
hope  that  the  economic  strategists  in 
the  Reagan  administration  would  begin 
to  pay  attention  to  these  issues  while 
there  is  still  some  time  left  for  us  to 
start  taking  some  of  the  corrective 
actions  that  are  obviously  very  badly 


needed.  The  most  Important  of  those  Is 
to  change  this  monetary  policy  and  stop 
this  monetary  overkill,  to  get  these  In- 
terest rates  down  and  get  sufficient  credit 
into  the  credit-starved  sectors  of  our 
economy  while  there  is  still  time  to  pre- 
vent some  of  this  crippling  and  per- 
manent damage  that  otherwise  Is  taking 
place. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
ExHisrr  I 
t7.S.  DEncrr  With  Japan  Mat  Rm 

(By  Richard  Lawrence) 

Washington.— The  U.S.  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  may  Jump  to  $25  billion  next  year, 
spurring  "new  protectionist  pressures"  In 
the  United  States  against  Japan,  a  former 
Treasury  Department  official  said. 

C.  Fred  Bergsten.  assistant  treasury  secre- 
tary for  International  affairs  during  tbe 
Carter  administration  and  now  director  of 
the  new  Institute  for  International  Econom- 
ics. Wednesday  said  the  deficit  will  be  part 
of  "a  massive  deterioration  of  the  U.S.  trade 
balance  and  current  account." 

He  has  estimated  that  next  year's  U.S. 
trade  deficit  may  be  double  or  more  last 
year's  $36  billion  deficit  on  a  cost-lnsurance- 
frclght  Import  basis. 

Reagan  administration  officials  also  fore- 
cast a  large  trade  deficit  next  year  but  less 
of  an  Increase  than  Mr.  Bergsten  projects. 
The  Commerce  Department,  for  example, 
puts  the  U.S.  deficit  with  Japan  next  year  at 
$18  billion  to  $20  billion. 

Even  a  deficit  that  big  could  add  to  pres- 
sures on  the  Reagan  administration  for  con- 
tinued or  Increased  restraints  on  Japanese 
car  and  steel  exports. 

Behind  the  coming  record  U.S.  trade  def- 
icit. Mr.  Bergsten  told  a  House  Banking  sub- 
committee hearing  on  International  mone- 
tary policy.  Is  the  "substantially  overvalued" 
dollar.  The  country's  "international  price 
competitiveness  has  deteriorated  severely  .  .  . 
probably  to  IS  to  20  percent  on  average  and 
close  to  50  percent  against  Oermany  and 
Japan."  he  said. 

The  already  declining  US.  trade  position, 
he  said,  more  than  accounts  for  the  total 
drop  In  the  U.S.  gross  national  product 
In  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  this 
year. 

The  dollar's  overvaluation,  he  argued,  need 
not  have  been  as  great  as  It  was  this  year 
If  the  Reagan  administration  had  been  In- 
tervening In  the  exchange  markets.  The  ad- 
ministration's policy  Is  not  to  Intervene 
except  when  the  markets  are  In  "clearly  dis- 
orderly  conditions." 

More  basically,  said  Mr.  Bergsten,  It  that 
the  flexible  exchange  rate  system  Is  not 
working  as  well  as  had  been  expected.  Ex- 
change rate  swings  have  been  too  "massive," 
.suggesting  that  new  approaches  are  needed. 

"The  problem  Is  so  severe."  he  said,  "that 
the  time  has  clearly  come  for  serious  discus- 
sion of  this  Issue  among  the  major  countries 
and  within  the  International  Monetary 
Fund." 

Mr.  Bergsten  sugeested  a  few  possible 
options:  "meaningful"  IMP  surveillance  over 
both  the  exchange-rate  svstem  and  the  un- 
derlying policies  of  the  major  nations  and 
"better  policy  coordination,  particularly  on 
the  mix  between  monetary  and  fiscal  policy." 
by  those  countries. 

Coordinated  exchanee  mar'-et  Interven- 
tion, based  on  "target  zones"  agreements, 
would  be  "a  minimal  though  Important 
option."  he  said. 

Mr.  Bergiten's  call  for  greater  policy 
harmonl7atlon  was  strongly  seconded  t>y 
Stanford  Professor  Ronald  McKlnnon.  also 
testifying  before  the  House  subcommittee. 
Mr.  l^^cKlnnon  artnied  that  the  v-ey  to  a  more 
"•table"  International  financial  system  U  a 
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deliberate  effort  by  "the  "g  three -the 
United  States,  Oermany  and  Japan— to 
"harmonize"  monetary  policies.  Tnelr  not 
doing  »o  hat  led  to  the  exchange  market  dis- 
ruptions of  recent  years,  he  said. 

WHilAM  G.  KENTON 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sad- 
dened to  report  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
Kentucky  House  of  Representatives, 
WiUiam  G.  Kenton,  died  this  morning  at 
the  university  of  Kentucky  Medical 
Center  in  Lexington.  He  had  undergone 
surgery  there  on  Monday  to  remove 
blood  clots  In  his  lungs. 

Only  40,  BUI  Kenton  had  served  as 
speaker  of  the  Kentucky  House  since 
1976  and.  just  the  day  before  yesterday, 
was  reelected  to  another  term  as  repre- 
sentative of  Kentucky's  75th  District.  He 
lived  in  Lexington  with  his  family  where 
he  also  practiced  law. 

Like  many  others.  I  am  stunned  with 
the  suddenness  with  which  Bill  Kenton 
was  taken  from  us.  He  was  a  good  friend 
and  an  individual  for  whom  I  had  the 
greatest  respect. 

I  do  not  know  If  the  people  of  our 
State  actually  realize  the  monumental 
influence  this  man  had  in  shaping  the 
present  and  future  course  of  our  State 
in  such  a  relatively  short  time  of  serv- 
ice. There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  history 
of  our  State  will  record  that  a  great 
Kentuckian  passed  on  today,  and  there 
Is  no  question  that  his  positive  leader- 
ship in  the  affairs  of  government  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  not  only  us.  but  future 
generations. 

I  feel  especially  for  his  wife,  Carolyn, 
and  their  young  children.  Their  loss  here 
is  a  sreat  one  and  my  deepest  sympathy 
goes  out  to  them. 


PREVKNTION  OP  NUCLEAR  WAR 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no 
more  Important  issue  before  our  coun- 
try than  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war. 
For  36  years,  nuclear  weapons  have 
been  the  ultimate  challenge  to  our  se- 
curity; today  they  are  fast  becoming  the 
Immediate  threat  to  our  survival. 

All  Americans  should  be  concerned 
about  the  continuing  threat  of  nuclear 
war,  no  matter  how  abstract  and  remote 
that  concept  may  be  to  cur  daily  lives. 

An  article  In  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  by  W.  Averell  Harrlman  Is  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  our  common 
understanding  of  this  Issue.  Governor 
Harriman  argues  that  rather  than  fo- 
cusing on  the  window  of  vulnerability 
wh'ch  has  driven  this  administration's 
strategic  policies,  we  should  Instead  take 
advantage  of  the  window  of  opportunity 
we  now  have  to  limit  nuclear  arms. 

This  Is  wise  counsel  from  one  of 
America's "  most  distinguished  citizens. 
Governor  Harriman.  who  turns  90  on 
November  15.  has  served  his  country  for 
his  entire  lifetime.  No  man  living  has 
such  an  Impressive  record  of  public 
service.  His  wisdom  and  perspective  are 
described  In  a  column  In  the  New  York 
Times  by  James  Reston. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  both  of  these  articles  In 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  4,  1981] 
Thb  Window  or  OPPOBTONmr 
(By  W.  AvereU  Harriman) 

We  are  In  danger  of  ceding  our  destiny 
to  the  whims  of  nuclear  we^ons.  tnistlng  to 
good  fortune  to  see  us  through  the  nuclear 
arms  race  when  we  should  b«  trusting  to 
ourselvea. 

The  strategic  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  carry  explosive  power 
more  than  100.000  times  greater  than  the 
Hiroshima  bomb.  Far  from  saying  "enough," 
both  nations  arc  Increasing  these  forces. 

We  Are  moving  to  deploy  thousands  of 
nuclear-armed  cruise  missiles,  by  their  nature 
difficult  to  count  because  of  their  small  alae- 
These  missiles — unveriflable — will  make 
existing  agreements  to  reduce  the  numbers 
of  nuclear  arms  obsolete  and  future  agree- 
menU  Impossible.  We  are  allowing  the  se- 
duction of  a  momentary  technological  ad- 
vantage to  foreclose  future  limits  on  Soviet 
forces. 

Today  there  are  five  nations  that  have 
tested  nuclear  weapons;  in  10  years  there 
could  be  10  more,  as  well  as  terrorists  adding 
nuclear  explosives  to  their  menace.  Yet  our 
policy  to  prevent  the  spread  of  these  we^- 
ons  now  features  promotion  of  the  exports 
and  technologies  that  could  be  fashioned  to 
destroy  us. 

The  SALT  II  treaty,  which  put  a  cap  on 
the  strategic  arms  race  and  placed  signifi- 
cant limits  on  Soviet  military  power,  has 
been  abandoned.  In  place  of  the  "real  arms 
control"  we  were  promised  a  year  ago.  we 
have  only  the  promise  of  endless  talks  on 
nuclear  arms  In  Europe  and  no  talks  at  all 
on  strategic  arms  until  next  year. 

The  results:  a  restive,  divided  NATO  al- 
liance that  questions  our  competence  to  lead 
In  a  nuclear  world,  a  progressive  weakening 
of  the  negotiated  restraints  that  can  bound 
Soviet  nuclear  power  and  an  emphasis  on 
nuclear  forces  that  are  unusable  In  counter- 
ing the  Soviet  challenge  around  the  globe. 

As  we  become  more  remote  from  the  hor- 
rors of  Hiroshima,  there  are  doctrines  of  war 
fighting  based  on  the  fantasy  of  using  nu- 
clear destruction  for  some  "rational"  end. 
These  doctrines  blur  the  vital  distinction  be- 
tween nuclear  and  non-nuclear  weapons.  And 
they  encourage  the  nuclear  choice  by  telling 
all  nations  that  nuclear  weapons  are  Just 
another  instrument  of  military  power. 

Tbe  truth  Is  that  nuclear  weapons  exist 
for  one  purpose  only — to  deter  nuclear  war. 
Once  used,  they  will  be  instruments  of  mass 
destruction,  consuming  the  destroyer  as  well 
as  the  destroyed. 

If  all  Americans  should  be  concerned  about 
these  developments,  so  should  we  be  angered 
by  thore  who  weave  a  myth  of  America  as  a 
second-rate  nuclear  power,  inferior  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  myth  demoralizes  our 
friends,  and  It  could  tempt  the  Soviet  Union 
to  test  our  power  when  testing  that  power 
could  have  catastrophic  consequences. 

The  nuclear  arms  race  has  a  simple,  un- 
changing rule:  without  limits,  without  veri- 
fiable negotiated  restrictions,  the  United 
States  can  add  to  Its  nuclear  forces,  but  so 
can  the  Soviet  Union.  For  this  reason,  the 
MX  mlssUe  and  the  Bl  bomber  are  Inade- 
quate measures  for  American  security.  They 
merely  attempt  to  match  the  Soviet  military 
threat;  they  cannot  reduce  it.  And  they  do 
nothing  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

Rather  than  seeking  to  close  a  false  "win- 
dow of  vulnerability."  America  must  take 
advantage  of  the  window  of  opportunity  It 
now  has  to  limit  nuclear  arms.  Without 
decisive  leadership,  suspicion  and  the  weap- 
ons both  nations  are  developing  will  see  that 
this  opportunity  recedes  perhaps  forever 
beyond  the  reach  of  humanity.  This  means 
serious  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 


and  mutual  restraint  while  we  negotiate  The 
objective  should  be  major,  cqulable  and  veri- 
fiable reductions  of  nuclear  arms,  coupled 
with  limits  on  the  introduction  of  new  weap- 
ons systems. 

I  emphasize  the  word  'serious,"  for  many 
In  both  nations  will  counsel  proposals  de- 
signed to  be  rejected  by  the  other  side  but 
useful   as  an   excu-*  for  doing  nothing. 

Negotiations  to  limit  nuclear  arms  and 
reduce  the  risk  of  war  are  hard-headed  exer- 
cises to  Improve  our  national  security.  They 
signal  no  approval  of  other  Soviet  actions, 
such  as  Afghanlsun — so  more  than  do  sales 
of  American  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
seek,  despite  the  Irreconcilable  Ideologies  of 
our  two  nations,  the  common  goal  that  nu- 
clear weapons  have  made  a  necessity — the 
prevention  of  nuclear  war. 

In  our  short  time  on  Earth,  we  have  a 
choice  about  the  kind  of  world  we  leave  be- 
hind With  nuclear  weapons  In  our  custody, 
our  generation  carries  a  htavy  obligation. 
"Ihere  will  be  no  historian  to  record  one  day 
that  we  failed  on  our  watch. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nor.  4,  1984) 

HABaiMAN  AT  90 

(By  James  Reaton) 

Washtncton.  November  3. — Averell  Harri- 
man. former  Governor  of  New  York.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Ambassador  to  London 
and  Moscow,  among  many  other  things.  wlU 
be  DO  In  a  few  days,  and  he  reminds  us  not 
of  how  old  he  Is  but  of  how  young  thU  Re- 
public Is. 

He  has  lived  for  almost  half  the  life  of  our 
history  as  an  Independent  nation.  He  was 
bom  on  Nov.  15,  1891.  when  Benjamin  Har- 
ilson  was  President.  He  has  survived  16  more 
Presidents  since  then,  and  plana  to  stick  It 
out  for  a  while  longer  until  he  sees  another 
Democrat  In  the  White  House. 

The  Democrats  naturally  share  his  hope. 
They  don't  have  much  to  celebrate  these 
days,  but  they're  going  to  throw  a  big  party 
for  him  here  next  week,  with  John  Kenneth 
Galbralth  speaking  for  the  Roosevelt  years. 
Clark  Clifford  for  the  Tnmian  years.  Senator 
Kennedy  for  the  Kennedy  years.  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  for  the  Johnson  years  and  Prtti 
Mondale  for  the  Carter  years.  Republican* 
need  not  apply,  but  some  of  them,  remember- 
ing that  Mr.  Harriman  was  once  a  RepubU- 
can,  will  be  there  anyway. 

At  90,  he  still  looks  and  lives  like  a  Re- 
publican—UU  and  nobly  handsome,  with  hU 
elegant  house  on  N  Street  in  Georgetown, 
and  the  house  next  door  filled  with  hU 
papers,  and  his  house  In  Virginia,  with  lU 
views  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

He  has  not  avoided  the  trials  of  advancing 
years.  His  sight  and  hearing  are  impaired. 
But  he  has  the  newspapers  read  to  him 
every  day.  and  he  swims  every  morning  and 
Is  now  writing  a  book  on  Truman.  He  keeps 
young  by  seeing  the  young  and  telling  them 
stories  of  the  men  of  his  time. 

For  example,  he  remembers  congratulating 
Stalin  at  the  Potsdam  conference  after  World 
War  n  for  leading  the  Red  Army  to  Berlin 
m  the  final  defeat  of  the  Nazis.  Stalin  wa« 
still  aggrieved  that  Eisenhower  had  kept  him 
from  advancing  farther  West.  "The  Czar  Al- 
exander got  to  Paris."  Stalin  complained. 

Mr.  Harriman  has  long  memories  of  Win- 
ston Churchill,  whose  former  daughter-in- 
law  Is  now  Mr.  Harrlman's  wife.  He  was  In 
London  In  the  critical  months  after  Pearl 
Harbor  as  Roosevelt's  special  envoy,  and  re- 
turned to  Grosvenor  Square  as  U.S.  Ambaa- 
sador  In  1946. 

He  recalls  a  conversation  with  Churchill  In 
which  he  ventured  to  criticize  the  British 
parliamentary  system.  Churchill  was  not 
amused,  Mr.  Harriman  says,  and  replied.  "Few 
men  are  so  gifted  as  to  understand  the  poli- 
tics of  their  own  country,  let  alone  criticizing 
the  politics  of  another." 

Mr.   Harriman   Is   not   exactly   a  Horatio 
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Aliter  r«g8-to-rlche«  character.  He  Inherited 
great  weal*  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
from  his  father,  who  also  bequeathed  to  him 
a  Presbytertan  conscience.  He  has  been  try- 
ing ever  sice  to  be  faithful  to  his  father  s 
admonltloni  that  "great  wealth  requires  great 
responsiblHtles." 

He  Is  no8  very  happy  these  days  about  the 
drift  In  ui.-Sovlet  relations.  He  has  kept  a 
cool  and  w^ry  eye  on  the  Russians  ever  since 
his  service!  as  our  Ambassador  In  Moscow 
from  1943  ^  1946. 1  remember  his  appearance 
I  Francisco  conference  on  the 
if  the  United  Nations,  when  he 
lut  the  objective*  of  Soviet  policy 
on  a  charter  that  would  protect 
the  rights  bf  the  free  nations. 

He  has  kept  to  his  cautious  skepticism 
about  the  Kusslans  ever  since,  but  Is  now 
vaguely  depressed  because  he  thinks  the  soitl- 
Sovlet  temBer  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
is  going  top  far,  and  Is  leading  to  an  arms 
race  and  e«en  a  revival  of  the  cold  war  that 
may  get  out  of  control. 

There  is]  of  course,  very  little  he  can  do 
about  this  pow.  but  he  keeps  trying.  He  had 
ther  day  with  the  Soviet  Am- 
atcly  Dobrynln.  and  deplored  the 
ropaganda  between  Washington 
But  he  also  observed  that  while 
ezhnev  talked  a  great  deal  about 
.usslans  were  still  keeping  their 
SS-20  missies  targeted  on  every  European 
capital.  Ho*r.  Mr.  Harrlman  asked,  could  we 
have  peace  or  coexistence  until  these  missiles 
were  withdrawn? 

This  Is  nls  main  regret:  that  he  has  de- 
voted the  last  40  of  his  90  years  to  the  belief 
that  there  I  will  be  no  decent  order  In  the 
world  unles  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  somehow  overcome  their  fears  of  one 
another,  ancl  reach  some  kind  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  (m  his  90th  birthday  he  fears  the 
trend  is  going  the  other  way. 

His  happpest  days  were  not  when  he  was 
appointed  \o  Federal  offlce,  but  when  he  was 
elected  by  ,  the  people  as  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  pis  second  regret  Is  that  he  was 
defeated  bj  Nelson  Rockefeller  for  re-elec- 
tion. 

But  at  hik  birthday  party  next  week,  every- 
body will  ciU  him  "Governor,"  which  Is  the 
title  he  Ilk  »  best,  and  pay  their  respects  to 
long  life  of  public  service.  This, 
not  likely  to  satisfy  him.  As  his 
wife  says,  hfe  has  "a  whole  dungeon  of  papers" 
next  door  ( n  N  Street,  and  Is  determined  to 
out.  so  that  vounger  men  will 
remember  it  Georgetown  University  or  some- 
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what  he  Is  likely  to  forget. 


PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 

previous  order,  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 

an  ived,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 

tpe  consideration  of  S.   1408, 

clerk  will  state. 

assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 


1408)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
mllltary  Installations  for  fiscal 
I  ind  for  other  purposes. 


The  Sedate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 


Mr.  THORMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate,  S.  1408,  is  an  an- 
nual bill  iiuthorizlng  military  construc- 


tion projects  for  fiscal  year  1982.  In  addi- 
tion, it  contains  the  authority  for  appro- 
priations to  support  the  existing  inven- 
tory of  military  family  housing  and  to 
construct  over  2,000  unit'  of  new  mili- 
tary family  housing. 

The  total  new  authority  recommended 
is  $7,027,932,000.  In  earlier  action  on  the 
fiscal  year  1982  defense  procurement  au- 
thorization bill,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee insisted  that  budget  ceilings  set 
by  the  Reagan  administration  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. The  committee  imposed  that 
same  budget  discipline  in  this  military 
construction  bill  and  the  new  authority 
recommended  is  $910,000  less  than  the 
budget  request  of  $7,028,842,000.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  has  considered  the 
President's  most  recent  recommenda- 
tions for  budget  reductions  and  at  the 
appropriate  time  I  shall  offer  a  commit- 
tee amendment  to  make  certain  addi- 
tional reductions. 

This  is  an  important  bill  that  provides 
the  necessary  capital  investment  to  sup- 
port our  defense  base  structure.  There  is 
now  a  backlog  of  over  $40  billion  in 
validated  construction  requirements  for 
the  armed  services.  This  bill  represents 
some  real  growth  over  previous  military 
construction  bills;  however,  at  current 
rates  of  inflation,  even  the  budget  level 
of  this  year's  bill  will  not  permit  much 
headway  to  be  made  in  addressing  that 
backlog. 

This  bill  Includes  the  authority  to  con- 
struct over  700  different  projects  at  over 
400  military  Installations  and  involves 
construction  in  49  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  22  foreign 
countries.  It  also  provides  operations  and 
maintenance  funds  for  the  384.000  units 
of  military  family  housing  now  in  the 
inventory. 

Let  me  highlight  several  important  as- 
pects of  the  bill  which  are  covered  in 
more  detail  in  the  committee  report. 

CONSTHUCnON     IN    ETTXOPE 

The  United  States  has  nearly  300,000 
U.S.  service  personnel  in  Europe — 15  per- 
cent of  our  entire  force.  During  the 
spring.  I  visited  with  our  service  people 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  West  Ger- 
many. I  must  report  that  they  are  living 
and  working  under  deplorable  conditions. 
I  saw  our  troops  living  in  barracks,  built 
by  the  Germans  after  World  War  I,  that 
were  beyond  repair.  I  saw  maintenance 
units  operating  out  of  horse  stables  and 
in  mud  so  deep  that  it  was  a  hazard  to 
human  life.  Our  forces  have  been  in 
Europe  1  year  at  a  time  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

As  a  result  of  this  year-to-year  exist- 
ence, the  facility  requirements  in  Europe 
have  been  badly  neglected.  The  Army 
alone  estimates  its  construction  backlog 
in  Europe  to  be  $13  billion:  Under  cur- 
rent budget  constraints,  it  Is  simp'y  not 
possible  to  solve  Europe's  construction 
problems  in  the  near  future  by  depend- 
ing only  on  appropriated  U.S.  dollars. 
Our  forces  must  get  funding  from  the 
NATO  Alliance  and  from  the  host  nations 
if  anv  improvement  in  facilities  can  be 
hoped  for.  The  committee  Ls  attempting 
to  help  on  all  three  funding  .sources: 

First,  unilateral  US.  funding  Is  up  to 
over  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982,  nearly 
double  the  fiscal  year  1981  authorization. 


Second,  the  committee  has  continued 
its  emphasis  on  NATO  infrastructure 
funding  and  has  insisted  that  NATO 
eligible  projects  be  funded  through  this 
program,  and 

Finally,  the  committee  continues  to 
feel  that  host  nations  should  do  more, 
and  where  there  are  initiatives  to  seek 
additional  host  nation  support,  the  com- 
mittee has  not  agreed  to  unilateral  U.S. 
funding. 

MIDDLE   CAST   BA8E9 

For  the  second  year,  the  Defense  De- 
partment Is  seeking  funding  to  continue 
the  construction  of  contingency  bases  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region.  Construction 
continues  on  the  Island  of  Diego  Garcia, 
in  Somalia.  Kenya,  and  Oman,  and  the 
first  increment  of  construction  is  pro- 
posed for  Egypt.  This  Is  a  costly  effort 
which  will  total  nearly  $1  billion  before 
it  is  completed.  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  for  the  most  part,  these  are  con- 
tingency bases  that  will  not  include  a 
significant  U.S.  military  presence  unless 
the  world  situation  should  demand  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to  the  region. 

OTHER    HIGH    PRIOBITT    PROJECTS 

During  consideration  of  this  bill.  I 
received  letters  from  many  Senators  ad- 
vising me  of  good,  high  priority  military 
construction  projects  and  asking  that 
they  be  considered  for  Inclusion  in  this 
bill.  In  some  cases  the  committee  was 
able  to  accommodate  these  projects; 
unfortunately,  in  many  cases,  due  to  the 
budget  discipline  which  I  mentioned 
previously,  the  proiects  could  not  be  in- 
cluded. I  have  a  list  of  these  projects 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
list  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong)  .  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislative  record  on  this  bill  should  be 
clear  that  the  committee  did,  in  fact, 
consider  these  projects,  that  they  were 
deferred  only  for  budgetary  reasons,  and 
that  they  should  be  at  the  top  of  the  De- 
partments  request  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

I  invite  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
committee  report  for  other  details  on  the 
bill. 

Before  I  yield  the  floor  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Gary  Hart)  for  his  work  on  this 
bill.  During  the  last  Congress,  he  chaired 
the  Armed  Services  Committee's  Military 
Construction  Subcommittee  and  he 
knows  how  complex  and  important  this 
bill  is.  As  ranking  minority  m-ember  of 
the  subcommittee  he  has  contributed 
immeasurably  on  this  bill;  his  work  in 
getting  the  Defense  Department  involved 
in  solutions  to  the  energy  crisis  Is  most 
noteworthy. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 

ExHiBrr  1 
irn/ufufetf  project  list 

Senator,  project,  location,  and  estimated 
cost  In  millions  of  dollars: 

Byrd  of  W.  Va.,  Navy  Reserve  Center, 
Huntington.  W.  Va.,  $3.4. 

Byrd  of  W.  Va.,  Navy/Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Center,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  OS. 
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Chiles,  Main  Gate  Bridge,  Pensacola,  FL, 

|9.0. 

Hayakawa,  Pipe  end  Boiler  Shop,  Mare  Is- 
land. CA.  »24.8. 

Hayakawa,  Water  pipeline,  March  Air  Base. 
CA.  •u.76o. 

Specter,  Electronics  Facility.  Philadelphia 
Shipyard,  PA,  $14.0 

Kennedy,  Engineering  Facility,  Hanscom 
Air  Base,  MA,  $9.1. 

Helms,  Cryogenics  Plant,  Cherry  Point, 
N.C.,  $4.2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  aljsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record:) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  and  with 
one  provision  excepted — the  waiver  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act — I  urge  its  favor- 
able consideration  by  my  colleagues. 

Before  discussing  a  few  key  features 
of  this  bill,  let  me  congratulate  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  for  his  handling 
of  this  legislation.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
during  the  96th  Congress,  I  am  familiar 
with  the  complexities  of  this  bill.  The 
capital  construction  projects  covered  in 
this  bill  touch  every  facet  of  our  defense 
effort — from  evolving  strategic  programs 
to  the  replacement  of  mobilization  as- 
sets. 

I  endorse  the  position  of  the  chairman 
to  maintain  budget  discipline  to  keep 
this  bill  within  the  budget  ceiling  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  and  ap- 
proved In  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution.  And  I  support  the  recom- 
mended reductions  and  provisions  which 
will  be  offered  as  a  committee  amend- 
ment to  the  bill. 

One  of  these  provisions  is  essential  to 
the  Army's  plans  for  land  acquisition  at 
Fort  Carson  for  necessary  training  mis- 
sions. The  provision  requires  the  Army 
to  adhere  to  all  commitments  regard- 
ing environmental  mitigation  measures 
contained  in  the  environmental  impact 
statement  for  the  Fort  Carson  land  ac- 
quisition. 

We  have  a  tremendous  backlog  of  mili- 
tary construction  requirements,  and  we 
could  probably  have  doubled  the  size  of 
this  bill  with  valid  military  construction 
projects.  But  this  bill  must  be  considered 
in  the  overall  context  of  defense  re- 
quirements. And  the  level  in  this  bill — 
which  would  total  over  $6.4  billion  even 
with  the  President's  recent  recommended 
reductions — represents  a  significant  in- 
crease over  previous  years  and  is,  I  feel, 
a  prudent  level.  Let  me  mention  just  two 
areas  for  emphasis. 

ENERGT    PROJECTS 

When  I  was  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, I  made  it  a  priority  to  use  this 
bill  as  a  vehicle  to  get  the  Defense  De- 


partment involved  in  projects  that  would 
benefit  not  only  the  Dciense  Department 
bai,  L.ie  CiUire  Nation  in  addressing  the 
energy  crisis.  That  effort  has  been  quite 
prouuctive,  ana  tne  Deiense  Department 
is  the  acknowledged  leader  among  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  efforts  to  conserve  en- 
ergy and  to  sponsor  new  energy  initia- 
tives. 

inis  energy  emphasis  has  been  con- 
tinued in  this  bill,  and  I  applaud  Senator 
Thurmond  for  his  leadership  in  this  re- 
gard. There  are  retrofit  projects  to  make 
existing  facilities  more  energy  efficient. 
There  are  coal  conversion  projects  where 
efficient  central  plants  will  replace  hun- 
dreas  oi  small  oil-  and  gas-burning  units; 
there  are  projects  to  install  computer 
systems  to  optimize  energy  consiunption; 
and  there  are  projects  to  use  solar  en- 
ergy. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  statistics  to  demon- 
strate the  Defense  Department's  impres- 
sive role  in  solar  energy.  The  Department 
now  has  265  different  solar  projects  In 
various  stages  of  development.  These 
projects  range  from  the  relatively  simple 
flat  plate  coUectors  to  generate  domestic 
hot  water  to  large,  sophisticated  photo- 
voltaic fields  to  provide  power  to  remote 
radar  sites.  These  projects  are  spread 
across  the  country  from  Maine  to  Florida 
and  from  Virginia  to  Washington. 

The  Defense  solar  effort  Is  undoubted- 
ly doing  more  to  foster  public  awareness, 
to  create  a  solar  design  capacity  in  the 
private  sector,  and  to  build  a  data  base 
on  solar  system  cost  and  performance 
than  any  other  solsu-  program — public  or 
private. 

NATO    CONSTRUCTION 

Senator  Thurmond  has  outlined  quite 
vividly  the  facility  situation  facing  our 
forces  in  Europe.  We  must  get  our  allies 
to  do  more  and  we  must  use  the  NATO 
fonun  to  optimize  facility  construction 
in  support  of  U.S.  forces.  We  are  taking 
on  increased  military  burdens — particu- 
larly the  Middle  East  contingency  role— 
amd  our  allies  must  understand  that  they 
face  the  same  threat  and  therefore,  they 
must  share  in  the  efforts  to  address  that 
threat. 

DAVIS-BACON    ACT   WAIVER 

Finally,  let  me  briefly  state  my  opposi- 
tion— on  both  substantive  and  proce- 
dural grounds — to  the  provision  of  the 
b*ll  which  would  waive  the  application 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  military  con- 
struction projects.  I  will  have  more  to 
say  on  this  later,  in  support  of  a  motion 
to  strike  the  Davis-Bacon  waiver  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  one  exception 
I  support  passage  of  this  Important  bill. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

'Ihe  i'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

ihe  resoiution  (S.  Res.  159;  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Rcaoivea,  ihal  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
Of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  «02(a)  of  such 
Act  are  waived  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1408,  a  bin  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  Installations 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Such  waiver  is  necessary  because  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1971  provides  thai  it  shall  not  ok  in  uraer 
in  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for  a 
fiscal  year,  unless  that  bill  or  resolution  is 
reported  in  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as 
the  case  may  be.  on  or  before  May  15  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  pursuant  to 
section  402(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  the  provisions  of  section  402(a) 
of  such  Act  are  waived  with  respect  to 
S.  1408  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lay  the  pending 
business  aside  and  call  up  calendar  order 
No.  199,  S.  Res.  159. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator's  request?  Hear- 
ing none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f  oUows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  159)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  with 
respect  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1408: 


MILITARY  CONSTPUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS,   1982 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  S.  1408. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'VTID.  Mr.  President, 
OUT  floor  manager  is  on  his  way  to  the 
floor.  Will  the  Senator  suspend  until 
he  arrives? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  that.  I  put  his  statement  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  I  thought  I  would  take  up  the 
committee  amendment.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  wait,  that  is  all  right. 

I  would  be  glad  to  wait  if  the  Senator 
would  like  to  do  that.  I  am  just  saving 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  If  the  Senator 
would  allow  us  a  few  minutes  until  the 
manager  arrives,  it  would  be  very  much 
appreciated. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time  is  it  intended  to  be  charged? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  would  be  on 
their  time,  Mr.  President;  that  would  be 
on  the  time  of  the  minority  because  it  is 
their  wish  that  the  delay  take  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator's  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  hope 
the  time  would  be  eoually  divided  or  not 
charged  against  e'thT  side.  Would  the 
Senator  object  to  that? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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,  _^ to   make    reductions   In   certain 

programs  knd  to  make  cerUln  additions) 
Mr.    THkJRMOND.    Mr.   President.    I 
send  a  con^mittee  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  th(  clerk  to  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  reporti 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows:      j 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
TKtniMOND)]  proposes  an  unpnnted  amend- 
ment numbered  584. 

Mr.  THTiRMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous!  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amaidment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  sl  strike  out  line  7. 
On  page  ft  line  4.  strike  out  ••»336.320.000" 
lieu  thereof  "$245,520,000". 
line  34.  strike  out  "$46,100,000" 
lieu  thereof  "$48,500,000". 
line  25.  strike  out  "$27,800,000" 
lieu  thereof  "$24,760,000". 
line  16.  strike  out  "$2,800,000" 
lieu  thereof  "$3,230,000". 
.  line  4.  strike  out  "$1,500,000" 
lieu  thereof  "$1,200,000". 
line  20.  strike  out  "$16,780,000" 
lieu  thereof  "$13,424,000". 
line  4.  strike  out  "$115,054,000' 
lieu  thereof  "$113,086,000". 
between  lines  13  and  14.  insert 


and  insert 

On  page  1 
and  Insert 

On  page  1 
and  Insert  1 

On  page 
and  insert  i 

On  page 
and  Insert 

On  page  2' 
and  Insert  1 

On  page  2 
and  insert  1^ 

On  page  2i . 
the  followlnk  new  section: 

AMCNOMnrr  to  phior  autboiuzation 

S«c.  304.  Section  602(3)  of  the  MUltary 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1977  (Public 
Law  94-431;  90  Stat.  1361)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  for  title  in:  Inside  the  United  States 
$759,759,000;  outside  the  United  States  $56.- 
850.000;    for  a  total  of  $816,409,000.". 

On  page  2'  f.  between  lines  22  and  23,  Insert 
the  following: 

DirSNSE    PTTBUC    aitahs 

American  Forces  Radio  and  Television 
Service,  Los  Angeles,  California,  $6,125,000. 

On  page  2^,  line  11.  strike  out  "$1,480,000" 
and  Insert  Iti  lieu  thereof  "$1,210,000". 

On  page  as.  line  18.  strike  out  "$980,000" 
and  Insert  lA  lieu  thereof  "$800,000". 

On  page  29,  line  19.  strike  out  "$10,500,000" 
and  Insert  14  lieu  thereof  "$8,590,000". 

On  page  2*.  line  20.  strike  out  "$6,140,000" 
and  Insert  iqileu  thereof  "$5,030,000". 

line  24.  strike  out    •$780,000" 
lieu  thereof  "$640,000". 
line  1.  strike  out  "$9,920,000" 
lieu  thereof  "$8,120,000". 
9.   line   24.   strike   out   "$436.- 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$346.- 


On  page 
and  Insert 

On  page 
and  Insert  1: 

On   page 
000.000"  an4 
000,000".        I 

On  page  3P,  strike  out  lines  12  through  19. 

On  page  30,  line  20,  strike  out  "TITLE  VU" 
and  Insert  1^  lieu  thereof  "TITLE  VI". 

Renumber!  sections  701  through  705  as  sec- 
tions 601  through  605.  respectively. 

On  page  3^,  beginning  with  the  comma  af- 
ter "000"  m  line  15.  strike  out  all  down 
through  "countries"  In  line  17. 

On  page  3t,  line  3,  strike  out  "TITLE  VIII" 
and  Insert  t«  lieu  thereof   "I'l'l'LE  VII". 

Renumbertsectlons  801  through  807  aa  sec- 
tions 701  thtough  707,  respectively. 

On  pat;e  3B,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  18  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  for  tlile  I:  Inside  the  United  States 
$345,476,000:  outside  the  United  States  $373,- 
930.000;  mlnJor  construction  $34,150,000;  for 
a  toUl  of  $793,556,000: 

(2)  for  tl^le  n:  Inside  the  United  SUtes 
$957,078,000:  outside  the  United  States  $236.- 
445,000;  mliipT  construction  $32,510,000;  for 
a  toUl  of  $1,^6.033,000: 


(3)  for  title  ni:  Inside  the  United  SUtes 
$657,141,000;  ouuide  the  United  States  $563,- 
660.000;  minor  construction  $28,680,000;  for 
a  total  of  $1,249,371,000; 

(4)  for  title  rV:  a  total  of  $311,815,000,  In- 
cluding $6,210,000  for  minor  construction; 
and 

(5)  for  title  V:  a  toUl  of  $345,000,000. 

On  page  52,  line  10.  strike  out  "VI  and 
VII"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  VI". 

On  page  53.  line  12.  strike  out  "TITLE  IX" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "TITLE  VIII". 

Renumber  sections  901  through  903  as  sec- 
tions 801  through  803.  respectively. 

On  page  54.  line  13.  strike  out  "TITLE  X" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "TITLE  IX". 

Renumber  sections  1001  and  1002  as  sec- 
tions &01  and  902.  respectively. 

On  page  57,  beginning  with  line  5.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  23  on  page  66. 

Renumber  sections  1005  through  1009  as 
sections  903  through  907.  respectively. 

On  page  73.  after  line  33,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

ADBCXENCE   TO   CIBTAIN    BNVIKONMENTAL    MITl- 
CATION    MEAStraE    COMMmiENTS 

Sec.  908.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
adhere  to  all  commitments  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  concerning  environ- 
mental mitigation  measures,  including  those 
regarding  salinity,  contained  In  the  final 
environmental  Impact  statement  on  the  pro- 
posed Fort  Carson  Military  Installation  land 
acquisition. 

Renumber  sections  1010  through  1013  as 
sections  909  through  912.  respectively. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

LAITD     CONVEYANCE.     SAN     ANTONIO.     TEXAS 

Sec.  913.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  convey  to 
the  City  of  San  Antonio.  Texas  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "City") ,  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  the  land  and  improvements :  com- 
prising the  United  States  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  Center.  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Such  conveyance  shall  be  made  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate,  but  may  not  be  made 
until  a  replacement  facility  for  such  Reserve 
Center  has  been  made  available  to  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with   subsection   (b) . 

(b)  (1)  In  consideration  for  the  convey- 
ance authorized  under  subsection  (a),  the 
City  shall  make  available  to  the  Secretary 
fiinds  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the 
land  and  Improvements  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  As  a  further  condition  to  the  convey- 
ance authorized  under  subsection  (a),  the 
City  shall  pay  tlie  coet  of  relocating  all  goods 
and  equipment  of  the  Reserve  Center  from 
the  site  of  the  Reserve  Center  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  to  the  site  of  the  replace- 
ment facility. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  ba  used  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  use 
as  a  site  for  the  location  of  a  replacement 
faculty  for  the  Reserve  Center  to  be  conveyed 
under  subsection  (a)  or  for  the  construction, 
renovation,  repair,  or  Improvement  of  a  re- 
placement faculty  for  such  Reserve  Center, 
or  for  both  the  purchase  of  land  and  the 
construction,  renovation,  repair,  or  Improve- 
ment of  a  replacement  facility. 

(d)  (1)  Tf  the  cost  of  a  reqplacement  facility 
Is  more  than  the  fair  m&rket  value  of  the 
existing  Reserve  Center  facility  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a),  the  Secretarr  may  pay 
the  amount  of  the  difference  out  of  any 
funds  appropriated  for  the  acquisition  of 
facilities  for  the  Reserve  Forces. 

(2)  If  the  cost  of  the  replacement  facility 
Is  less  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
existing  facility,  the  City  shall  pay  the 
amount  of  the  difference  between  such  costs 


to  the  United  States,  and  such  amotint  «haU 
be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  as  mlsoeUane- 
ous  receipts. 

(e)  The  exact  acreage  and  legal  descrip- 
tion of  any  land  conveyed  under  this  section 
shall  be  determined  by  surveys  which  ai« 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

(f)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept any  land  conveyed  or  any  funds  made 
available  to  the  United  States  under  sub- 
section (b).  Any  su3h  land  shall  be  admin- 
istered, Bund  any  such  funds  may  be  obli- 
gated and  disbursed,  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  purp>ose  of  providing  a  replacement  Re- 
serve Center  facility  for  the  facility  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  authority  under  this  section  to 
place  improvements  on  land  (including  site 
preparation)  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  Is  approved  under  section  366  of 
the   Revised   Statutes    (40   U.S.C.  366). 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
clerk  has  reported  the  committee 
amendment.  This  amendment  is  a  com- 
prehensive committee  amendment  that 
reflects  certain  changes  to  S.  1408  that 
are  derived  from  actions  by  the  Presi- 
dent since  this  bill  was  orlgnally  re- 
ported last  Jime. 

The  two  major  actions  were: 

The  President's  announced  intention 
to  reduce  fiscal  year  1982  defense  out- 
lays by  $2  billion,  and 

The  President's  decision  with  regard 
to  strategic  forces. 

The  committee  met  on  October  15, 
1981  and  agreed  to  this  amendment 
without  objection. 

Let  me  highlight  the  major  features 
of  this  amendment: 

The  net  reduction  in  authorization 
proposed  is  $546,644,000. 

The  major  portion  of  this  reduction 
is  in  MX  construction — $366,000,000. 
This  results  from  the  President's  stra- 
tegic decision  not  to  pursue  a  deceptive 
basing  option  for  MX.  The  Air  Force  will 
be  unable  to  spend  construction  funds  in 
fiscal  year  1982  on  the  silo  hardening 
option  selected  by  the  President. 

The  second  major  reduction  is  a  re- 
sult of  the  strengthening  of  the  dollar 
in  relation  to  forei<Ti  c\irrencies.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
was  estimated  last  fall,  the  exchange 
rate  in  Germany  was  $1  to  1.8  marks. 
Today  the  exchange  rate  is  $1  to  2.3 
German  marks.  To  be  conservative, 
project  costs  have  been  reestimated  at 
a  rate  of  $1  to  2.2  German  marks  which 
yields  about  an  18  percent-reduction 
from  the  original  estimates.  The  reduc- 
tions are  summarized  below  by  account: 

Army   $64,800,000 

Air  Force 6.624.000 

Defense 5.410.000 

■NATO   Infrastructure 80. 000.  000 


ToUl   155,834.000 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  re- 
duction will  not  result  in  anv  decrease  in 
buying  power,  it  simplv  reflects  fact-of- 
life  currency  revaluations. 

The  cancellation  of  the  Roland  air  de- 
fense missile  program  results  in  possible 
reduct'ons  of  $30,700,000  in  construction 
projects  in  support  of  the  Roland  system. 
Except  for  one  project  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex., 
for  $4,700,000,  all  of  the  Roland  projects 
are  in  Germany. 

There  have  been  two  urgent  construc- 
tion project  requirements  brought  to  the 
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reported  last  June : 

The  Navy  bombing  range  near  Corpus 
Chrlstl  Naval  Air  Station  has  been  leased 
in  past  years.  Agreement  has  bwn 
reached  with  the  land  owners  to  acquire 
permanent  rights  to  this  bombing  range. 
The  cost— $430,000— is  very  advantageous 
to  the  Government  and  the  recommen- 
dation included  in  this  amendment  is  to 
add  that  small  amount. 

The  Navy  has  also  recently  completea 
negotiations  with  officials  in  the  Norfolk 
area  for  the  Navy  to  participate  in  a  re- 
gional sewage  treatment  system.  It  Is 
important  for  the  Navy  to  pay  its  share 
of  the  costr— $2,400,000— as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  insure  that  the  Navy  is  included 
in  the  nnal  plans.  This  increase  is  more 
than  offset  by  a  reducUon  that  is  possible 
in  the  land  acquisition  project  for  Oce- 
ana Naval  Air  Station. 

The  amendment  deletes  certain  MX 
general  provisions  related  to  impact  as- 
sistance and  congressional  oversight  that 
are  considered  no  longer  necessary. 

Finally,  there  is  included  in  the  amend- 
ment a  fair  market  value  land  exchange 
provision  involving  a  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  Center  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  Under  this  provision,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  would  convey  to  the  city  of 
San  Antonio  the  existing  downtown  re- 
serve center  and  in  return  the  city  would 
pay  the  fair  market  value  for  this  prop- 
erty to  enable  the  Secretary  to  find  or 
construct  a  replacement  facility. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

(After  the  amendment  is  agreed  to.) 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments 
just  agreed  to  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ments to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  now  request  action 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mt.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
wondering  if  it  might  be  in  order  for 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  to  answer  a  few  questions  I  have 
with  regard  to  amendment  No.  2,  which 
strikes  out  $336,320,000  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile construction  activities. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  very  pleased  to  respond  to  the 
questions  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  and  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  responding 
to  these  questions. 

First,  I  would  like  to  applaud  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  the  ac- 
tion it  is  taking  today  in  bringing  this 
amendment  to  the  floor  to  stop  any 
construction-related  activities  on  the 
MX  missile. 

But  I  would  like  clarification  on  about 
three  points,  if  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  would  answer  these  questions. 
One,  does  this  mean  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  not  reprogram 
funds  from  other  sources  to  begin  what- 
ever construction  activities  it  feels  neces- 
sary to  Implement  the  President's  recent 


decision  on  interim  deployment  of  the 
MX  mlssUe?  ^_.     ^   ^. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  re- 
spond to  the  flrst  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  by  saying  that  re- 
programing  is  always  possible,  but  it 
clearly  requires  congressional  notifica- 
tion and  approval  and  the  Congress  will 
certainly  have  the  option  to  review 
any  reprograming  proposal. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  The  Senator's  response, 
which  I  deeply  appreciate,  also  relates. 
I  would  say  to  my  friend,  to  my  second 
question,  and  that  is:  Will  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  definitely  have  to  come 
back  to  the  Congress  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  with  a  request  for 
construction  authorization,  complete 
with  details  justifying  the  proposed 
expenditures,  before  it  can  legally  under- 
take such  activities  on  development  of 
the  MX  missile? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  the  second  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  answer 
would  be  yes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Then  I  can  only  assume 
that  this  would  mean  also  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  have  to  come 
back  to  the  Congress  to  get  authorized 
funds,  let  us  say,  to  har'den  the  silos  or 
to  heighten  silos,  for  example,  where 
possible  deployment  of  the  MX  might 
take  place? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  answer  Is 
yes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  The  third  and  final  ques- 
tion I  would  ask  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina  is  this:  Will  the  information 
justifying  any  proposed  funds  for  MX 
interim  deployment  be  made  available 
outside  the  Armed  Services  Committee? 
In  other  words,  will  it  be  made  available 
to  people  like  me  who  are  not  on  the 
Armed  Services  Commitee?  I  am  com- 
ing to  the  belief  more  and  more  that 
there  ought  to  be  more  sharing  of  in- 
formation, more  involvement  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  with  regard  to  weap- 
onry which  this  committee  has  commit- 
ted itself  to  outside  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  In  this  observation  I  intend 
no  disrespect  whatsoever  for  that  very 
distinguished  committee,  of  course,  I 
simply  should  like  to  see  more  Senators 
involved  in  these  critical  decisions. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  last  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  I  might  say  that  the 
full  Congress  will  note  the  details  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  consider  them. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  appreciate  the  response 
of  my  good  friend. 

If  I  might  have  one  final  minute  on 
this  particular  amendment  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  on  the  MX  decision.  I  think  what 
we  are  doing  today  is  basically  taking 
away  the  funds  for  construction  of  MX 
deployment,  which  I  think  is  a  prudent 
step.  I  think  it  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
something  which  has  gone  wrong  with 
Pentagon  decisions  and  Department  of 
Defense  mentality  in  the  last  several 
years,  that  mentality  which  seems  to 
say.  "Spend  now  and  decide  later." 

We  commit  all  of  these  millions  and 


ultimately  billions  of  dollars  for  weap- 
ons, often  not  knowing  what  we  are 
going  to  do  with  them.  I  think  the  MX 
missile  decision  is  a  perfect  example  of 
this  absurdity. 

Let  me  also  tell  my  friend  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  floor  this  morning  of 
a  conversation  that  I  had  in  September 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Mr. 
Verne  Orr. 

The  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  met  with  the  Arkansas  delegation 
sometime  in  mid  to  early  September 
and  informed  our  delegation  without  any 
equivocation,  without  any  reservation 
whatsoever,  that  it  appeared  to  him  at 
that  time,  at  that  juncture,  that  the 
decision  based  on  MX  deployment  would 
in  no  way  involve  the  present  Titan  n 
silos. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  has  17  of  these 
Titan  missiles.  Fourteen  months  ago,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  we  had  18.  As  the 
Senator  also  knows,  one  of  those  Titans 
met  a  mishap  and  blew  up  in  Damascus, 
Ark.,  in  September  1980. 

The  Secretary  told  us  that  the  MX's 
would  not  be  going  into  the  Titan  silos. 

One  month  later,  the  President,  on 
October  2,  announced  a  decision  on  the 
MX  and  B-1  bomber  leaving  the  clear 
implication  that  the  MX  would  be  de- 
ployed in  the  present  Minuteman  silos 
and  Titan  n  silos  in  Arizona,  Kansas, 
and  Arkansas. 

I  called  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
on  the  telephone  about  3  days  after  this 
decision  was  made.  I  said,  "Mr.  Secre- 
tary, let  me  reconstruct  what  you  told 
our  Arkansas  congressional  delegation 
with  regard  to  the  MX  and  the  ultimate 
deployment  of  the  Titan  n  to  see  if  I 
heard  it  right." 

He  said,  "Senator  Pryor,  you  heard  It 
absolutely  correct.  At  that  time  I  had 
no  indication  that  we  were  considering 
deploying  the  MX  in  the  Titan  silo." 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina  that  at  that  point  I  asked  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  MX  program,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Titan  n  program.  "Mr. 
Secretary,  when  did  you,  the  person  in 
charge  of  these  two  programs,  know  of 
the  President's  decision  with  regard  to 
the  MX?" 

He  said,  "Senator  Pryor,  I  knew  of 
that  decision  10  minutes  after  the  Presi- 
dent's press  conference  was  in  progress 
and  after  he  had  already  made  this  par- 
ticular statement." 

I  simply  relate  this  story  to  my  friend 
because  I  think  that  it  goes  very  deeply 
into  the  problem  that  we  have  with  Pen- 
tagon decisions  being  made  today. 

I  know  Winston  Churchill  described 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  mystery  wrapped 
inside  an  enigma.  Sometimes  when  I  look 
at  decisions  made  inside  the  Department 
of  Defense,  I  come  up  with  the  same  con- 
clusion. I  feel  that  we  have  a  5 -year 
spending  plan  in  DOD,  but  we  do  not 
have  a  5-year  defense  plan.  That  is  why 
I  am  so  proud  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  todav  is  at  least  backing  away 
from  further  construction  of  those  fa- 
cilities necessary  to  deploy  the  MX  mis- 
sile imtil  this  Congress  has  had  a  chance 
to  review,  and  until  the  President  has 
clearly  enunciated,  the  policy  by  which 
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this  whoW  generation  of  missiles  Is  ulti- 
mately going  to  be  deployed.  I  think  that 
is  the  leaJt  we  can  ask.  Not  only  should 
we  ask  tliat  question,  but  I  think  the 
people  of  this  country  are  beginning  to 
ask  that  qjestion. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  his  time. 

Mr.  TFURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  sayi  In  response  to  the  statemer:t 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that 
the  Secret  iry  of  the  Air  Force,  I  am  sure, 
was  sinceie  in  what  he  told  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PrVoR.  He  was  most  sincere. 

Mr.  THtJRMOND.  He  acted  on  the  in- 
formation'and  the  authority  he  had  at 
that  time  But  evidently,  the  decision 
was  made  at  a  higher  level,  either  by 
the  Defense  Department,  the  Secretary 
of  Defens!,  or  the  President,  in  which 
event,  of  course,  that  decision  would 
take  precedence  over  any  opinion  or  de- 
cision by  the  Secretary  of  one  of  the 
services. 

Mr.  PR^OR.  In  no  way.  may  I  re- 
spond, do  I  Impugn  the  character  nor 
do  I  quest  on  the  integrity  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  th  e  Air  Force,  Mr.  Orr.  He  is  a 
man  totally  dedicated  to  this  country, 
to  his  job,  to  his  profession.  He  has  been 
a  splendic    Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

My  poir  t  was  this;  He  is  the  man  In 
charge  of  both  the  Titan  program  and 
the  MX  piogram.  and  he  had  absolutely 
nothing  tc  do  with  the  decision  that  was 
announcec  by  the  President  on  Octo- 
ber 2.  Thl ;  incident  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  of  how  these  decisions  are 
being  mac  e.  who  makes  these  decisions, 
and  how    ;hey  are  made  in  Isolation. 

I  think  decisions  that  are  of  such  a 
cosmic  an  1  worldwide  nature  should  be 
made  by  t  lose  people  who  are  In  charge 
of  the  pre  gram  or  that  those  in  charge 
should  at  I  he  very  least  have  major  input 
in  those  <iecisions. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  t )  that,  I  would  say  the  Secre- 
taries of  he  services  have  their  duties 
to  perfom  and  responsibilities,  but  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  above  them  and 
he  has  more  experts  at  his  command 
and  more  advisers  at  his  command.  He 
also  calls  In  consultants,  which  the  serv- 
ices do  n<it  always  do.  So  the  decision 
has  to  fin  illy  come  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defens< .  In  that  particular  case,  the 
decision  wrs  probably  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think 
there  should  be  any  condemnation  of  the 
way  the  decision  was  made.  That  is  the 
way  they  Ihave  been  made  in  the  past 
and  it  is  tpe  only  way  they  can  be  made. 
Somebody; has  to  have  the  final  say-so. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  would  con- 
sider the  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  ttie  services,  but  the  Secretary 
of  Defens(  himself  has  to  make  a  deci- 
sion, and  lie  would  make  his  recommen- 
dations til  the  President,  who  would 
make  the  ultimate  decision. 

I  thougtit  I  might  just  make  that 
cxplanatic  n. 

Mr.  PR"'  'OR.  If  I  may  please  respond, 
the  disting  alshed  floor  manager  has  men- 
tioned a  point  that  is  dear  to  my  heart. 
That  is  wl:  en  he  talked  about  consultants 
making  de  visions  in  the  Pentagon  I  think 
the  only  p  fople  who  applauded  President 
Reagan's  i  lecision  on  MX  were  from  two 


groups,  contractors  and  consultants. 
This  is  the  type  of  thing  that  keeps  them 
busy  and  keeps  them  in  operation  for  a 
long  time.  At  the  same  time,  it  keeps  our 
defense  posture  weak  and  keeps  us  in 
the  planning  stage  for  longer  than  we 
should  be. 

We  have  been  planning  the  MX,  for 
example,  Mr.  President,  for  the  last  10 
or  11  years,  and  we  have  spent  $4  billion 
m  the  process.  We  still  do  not  have  an 
MX  missile.  So  where  are  we  today?  Who 
has  reaped  the  harvest  from  this? 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  very  deep  fear 
that  consultants  and  others  who  are 
making  Defense  Department  decisions 
are  making  them  because  of  economic 
reasons  and  economic  pressures  and  that 
they  are  working  in  conjunction  w.th 
what  General  Eisenhower  called  the 
Military-Industrial  Complex,  which  is 
alive  and  well  today.  And  I  must  say  that 
this  is  an  incestuous  relationship  that  is 
damaging  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ators yielding. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  agree  at  all  with  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  did  not 
make  the  statement  that  consultants 
make  decisions;  I  made  the  statement 
that  they  would  make  recommendations. 
I  repeat,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  makes 
the  final  decisions  in  the  Department  of 
Defense;  in  some  cases  the  President 
himself  comes  in  and  makes  the  decision, 
as  he  did  on  the  MX. 

So  far  as  the  defense  complex  goes, 
Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  that  baloney 
around  here  for  years  I  simply  want  to 
say  that,  without  defense  contractors, 
the  finest  in  the  world,  we  would  not 
have  the  finest  weapons  in  the  world. 

I  realize.  Mr.  President,  that  in  some 
cases,  everything  has  not  gone  just  right 
and  should  be  corrected  and  if  there  is 
any  corruption  anywhere,  it  ought  to  be 
exposed.  If  there  is  any  waste  anywhere. 
it  ought  to  be  exposed.  If  the  Senator  can 
uncover  anything  anywhere  and  expose 
it,  I  commend  him.  But  I  say  we  all  have 
to  work  together. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense made  a  recommendation  to  the 
President  that  he  thought  was  best,  an 
overall  decision.  I  am  sure  the  President 
made  the  decision  that  he  thought  was 
best  for  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  pending  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  before  that  is  finally 
acted  on.  I  have  an  amendment  that  is  at 
the  desk,  a  printed  amendment,  which 
would  strike  the  so-called  Tower  amend- 
ment on  Davis-Bacon  My  understanding 
is  that  that  will  be  In  order  under  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  my  understanding.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  quection  about  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  like  to  know. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  stand  at  ease  momentarily  while 
we  check  with  the  Parliamentarian  on 


the  question.  Action  has  not  finally  been 
taken  on  the  committee  amendment. 

Mt.  JACKSON.  If  the  Chair  will  hold 
that  in  abeyance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very  weU, 
and  the  Senator  will  stand  at  ease  for  the 
moment. 

The  Chair  advises  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  that  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  subsequent  approval  to  occur  on 
the  committee  amendments,  my  printed 
amendment  No.  622.  which  is  at  the  desk, 
be  in  order  and  that  my  unprinted 
amendment  relating  to  health  service 
facilities  likewise  be  in  order  after  the 
Senate  has  adopted  the  committee 
amendments  as  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection.  We  thought  it  was 
good  to  adopt  the  committee  amendment 
and  work  from  that  as  a  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  agreed  to. 

The  question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  (UP  No. 
584)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  just  agreed  to  be  considered 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    585 

(Purpose:  To  permit  certain  members  and 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
and  their  dependents  to  use  certain  general 
health  care  facilities  for  a  minimum  of 
three  years  after  the  transfer  of  such  fa- 
cilities from  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
public  or  nonprofit  private  entitles) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pr  sident.  I  call 
up  my  unprinted  amendment,  which  is 
at  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), for  himself.  Mr.  Oorton.  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Moynihan. 
and  Mr.  Mttchell.  proooses  an  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  585. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

CONTINUEn   USE  OF  CERTAIN  FORMUl   PUBLIC 
HEALTH    CARE    PACILrnZS 

Sec.  .  (a)  Any  Public  Health  Service 
hospital  or  other  station  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  public  or  nonprofit  orlvate  entity 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section   987 
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of  the  Omnibus  ReconclUaUon  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-38;  95  SUt.  603)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  facility  of  the  uniformed 
services  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  65  of 
Utle  10.  United  States  Code.  11  such  hospital 
or  other  station  was.  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  transfer,  a  facility  approved 
under  such  chapter  to  provide  medical  and 
dental  care  to  members  and  former  members 
of  the  imlformed  services  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  may 
terminate,  for  purposes  of  chapter  55  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  the  approved  status, 
of  any  facility  described  in  subsection  (a) 
to  furnish  medical  or  dental  carj  to  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  their  dependents  at  any  time  after 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after  the  date 
of  the  transfer  of  such  faculty  under  section 
987  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  The  termination  of  such  status  In  the 
case  of  any  such  facility  may  be  effected 
only  by  an  order  jointly  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Ssrvlces  which  Identifies  the 
facility  whose  approved  status  is  being 
terminated  and  specifies  the  date  on  which 
such  status  Is  being  terminated. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
reimburse  any  facility  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  medical  and  dental  care  pro- 
vided by  such  facility  to  members  and  former 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  and  their 
dependents  who  receive  such  care  under 
chapter  55  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
The  rates  of  reimbursement  shall  be  nego- 
tiated and  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  the  appropriate  officials 
representing  the  facility  concerned.  The 
rates  of  reimbursement  shall  be  based  upon 
medical  and  dental  care  costs  in  the  area 
In  which  the  facility  concerned  Is  located. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
calling  up  this  amendment  today  in  be- 
half of  myself.  Senator  Gorton,  and  the 
other  Senators  named  in  order  to  per- 
mit members  of  the  uniformed  services, 
their  dependents  and  retirees  to  continue 
to  use  the  current  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  for  medical  care  once 
those  hospitals  have  transferred  to  local 
control  under  administration-approved 
plans. 

The  administration  proposed  earlier 
this  year  to  eliminate  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  and  clinics  from  the 
budget  but  to  aid  financially  in  local 
takeover  should  a  community  plan  be 
accepted  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  Just  yesterday. 
Secretary  Schweiker.  in  testimony  be- 
fore a  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, stated  that  "transferring  these 
•  •  •  hospitals  to  organizations  that  can 
operate  them  as  community  facilities  Is 
preferable  to  closing  them  •  •  •".  and 
requested  $162  million  to  accomplish 
those  transfers.  He  has  also  advised  us 
that  the  OfiBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  no  objections. 

The  way  has  been  cleared  now  for  all 
of  the  hospitals  to  be  utilized,  six  under 
local  sponsorship,  including  the  one  In 
Seattle.  The  other  two  will  be  taken  over 
by  DOD  and  the  Navy.  The  plans  are 
approved  by  all  appropriate  parties,  and 
the  earliest  conversion,  which  is  Seattle's, 
will  occur  on  November  20.  1981. 

There  is  an  additional  measure  needed 
to  facilitate  the  conversion  process  and  to 
assure  the  future  viability  of  these  facili- 


ties once  transfer  is  accomplished.  That 
is  what  my  amendment  is  about.  This 
amendment  would  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued designation  of  converted  facilities 
as  uniformed  services  facilities. 

Presently,  uniformed  services  facilities 
are  those  health  facilities  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and/or 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  are  avail- 
able to  all  dlgible  beneficiaries  of  the 
uniformed  services — Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine,  Coast  Guard,  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  NOAA. 

The  PHS  facilities  which  have  selected 
the  option  of  converting  to  non -Federal 
status,  a  status  no  longer  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  or  the  Department 
of  Defense,  no  longer  will  have  its  USF 
designation  and  no  longer  will  be  quali- 
fied to  receive  direct  reimbursement  for 
services  to  USF  beneficiaries. 

In  some  cases,  there  would  be  sig- 
nificant inconvenience  to  the  t»eneficlary 
for  these  Individuals  to  receive  their 
health  care  services  should  they  have  to 
travel  up  to  40  miles  to  reach  the  closest 
USF.  I  also  believe  that,  without  such  a 
designation,  the  Federal  Government 
will  endure  greater  expense  in  terms  of 
reimbursement  for  contract  care.  After 
all,  the  beneficiaries  have  a  right  to 
health  care  whether  there  is  a  USF  or 
not  in  their  area. 

Should  loss  of  USF  designation  occur, 
the  continuity  of  care  for  patients  at 
these  converting  facilities  would  be  dis- 
rupted ;  DOD  beneficiaries  would  be  sub- 
ject to  Increased  paperwork.  Increased 
out-of-pocket  expense  for  copayments. 
and  In  some  areas  would  have  difficulty 
finding  medical  providers  who  would  ac- 
cept CHAMPUS  payment. 

In  addition,  according  to  a  Decem- 
ber 1980,  GAO  report,  the  cost  of 
providing  services  to  beneficiaries 
through  CHAMPUS  would  be  much  more 
costly  than  providing  these  services 
through  uniformed  services  facilities. 
Also,  the  financial  viability  of  the  con- 
verted facility  would  be  in  jeopardy 
without  the  guaranteed  revenue  re- 
ceived from  care  provided  to  these  fed- 
erally entitled  DOD  and  PHS  benefi- 
ciaries. 

This  authorizing  legislation  requires 
no  funds  for  implementation.  Moreover, 
it  will  save  money  for  DOD.  DHHS,  and 
other  Federal  agencies  which  would  ulti- 
mately pay  for  services  to  these  patients 
at  higher  costs  through  private  pro- 
viders. The  major  Impact  of  not  having 
this  designation  will  be  on  retired  per- 
sonnel and  dependents  of  retired  and 
active  duty  personnel.  These  grouos 
are  the  last  in  I'ne  for  services,  usually 
waiting  longer  for  sen'lces  ard  travel- 
ing greater  distances  to  receive  them. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  limits 
the  USF  designation  to  a  3 -year  period. 
I  urge  this  Senate  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington attempts  to  mitigate  the  Impact 
of  the  transfer  of  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  from  Federal  to  private  opera- 
tion. As  Federal  hospitals,  these  facilities 
handled  many  patients  who  were  eligible 
for  military  benefits.  As  private  hospitals, 
the  military  patients  may  not  use  the 


facilities.  To  provide  an  orderly  transi- 
tion. Senator  Jackson's  amendment  per- 
mits a  3-year  period  durm';  wh  ch  mili- 
tary beneficiaries  could  continue  to  use 
these  hospitals.  I  tnLu^  his  amendment 
provides  a  reasonable  transition  period. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRiSSIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  585)  w« 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  movi 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amentiment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  cliarged  equally  on 
the  Davis-Bacon  amendment  when  it  Is 
called  up.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tne  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMKIfOKENT  NO.   SSS 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  construction  oX  * 
Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  Head- 
quarters at  MacDlU  Air  Force  Base) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cbilbs) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 586. 

On  page  38,  line  10.  strike  '•$657,141,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$666,141,000". 

On  page  38.  line  12.  strUte  "$1,249,371,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '•$1.258.371.000^^. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  what  this 
amendment  does  is  to  add  to  the  "Hiur- 
mond  amendment  to  the  bill  $9  million 
to  provide  funds  for  the  headquarters 
for  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force.  This 
was  not  in  the  committee  as  such.  It  does 
provide  that  we  will  have  funds  for  the 
headquarters  of  the  RDF. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
provide  $9  million,  as  originally  request- 
ed by  the  administration,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Rapid  Deployment  Joint 
Task  Force  Headquarters  at  MacDill  Air 
Force  Base.  The  funds  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  House,  and  this  amendment 
would  bring  the  Senate  bill  In  line  with 
their  mark,  and  the  administration's  re- 
quest. 

I  understand  that  the  committee  was 
reluctant  to  support  this  authorization, 
because  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  De- 
fense Department  had  not  yet  firmed  up 
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where  they  wanted  to  put  the  headquar- 
ters. 

I  have  shared  with  Chairman  Thxjr- 
MONS  a  recent  memorandum  from  the 
Joint  Ch  efs  of  Staff  which  aCQrms  their 
view  tha;  the  headquarters  will  remain 
at  MacD  II. 

Mr.  Pr  isident,  in  creating  a  Rapid  De- 
ployment Force,  we  recognized  that  the 
national  security  commitments  of  this 
country  ilepend  on  having  some  forces 
which  have  high  mobility  auid  which  can 
be  dispatched  to  handle  fast  breaking 
continge^icies. 
Command,  control,  and  commimica- 
ritical  to  the  success  of  such  a 
Joint  Chiefs  have  good  rea- 
lacing  the  rapid  deployment 
quarters  at  MacDill,  because 
ess  command  and  the  Joint 
t  Agency  are  already  located 


tions  are 
force, 
son  for 
force  he 
the  read 
Deploym 
there. 

During! hearings  some  questions  were 
raised  abfaut  whether  it  might  be  more 
appropria  te  to  place  the  headquarters  at 
the  locat  on  of  the  major  subordinate 
command,  wherever  that  might  be. 
While  on  the  surface,  that  might  make 
sense,  the  Department  testified  that 
they  explared  this  possibility,  but  con- 
cluded thit  it  is  "more  efflcient  to  inte- 
grate the  three  headquarters  at  Mac- 
Dill." 

The  ne^d  to  begin  this  project  now  is 
crystal  cl*ar. 

The  pel  sonnel  assigned  there  are  now 
existing  i;i  rented  trailers  and  in  a  fa- 
cility prerlously  used  by  the  Strategic 
Air  Comn  and,  which  has  been  termed  a 
"mole  hoi;." 

Mr.  President,  the  Air  Force  is  pre- 
pared to  I  to  forward  with  award  of  the 
construct!  m  contract  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  Secretary  have 
concluded  that  the  most  efflcient  place 
for  the  h«adquarters  is  at  MacDill.  The 
facilities  I  here  todav  are  grossly  inade- 
quate for  the  per^-'  .;el  that  are  being 
assigned. 

If  this  jounrty  is  Roing  to  fulfill  its 
commitment  o  ^iv  .jp  ^  foi^e  capai," 
of  reactin  \  t,o  crisis  with  flexibility  and 
strength,  I  hen  we  should  act  now  to  au- 
thorize thB  timely  construction  of  this 
facility. 

I  think  he  committee  Is  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  imendment.  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  cf  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAtKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
project  wfcich  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  F  lor  da  is  seeking  to  add  to  this 
bill  is  a  project  that  was  in  the  original 
budget  request. 

Mr.  CHI  [SES.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  committee  at  the 
time  that  it  marked  up  this  bill  was 
aware  tha;  the  Reagan  administration 
was  invohed  in  a  reevaluation  of  the 
rapid  depl)yment  force  concept  and  at 
that  point  it  was  inappropriate  to  con- 
sider bulking  a  headquarters  for  this 
rapid  depl)vment  force.  Therefore,  the 
committee  deleted  this  item. 

However,  since  our  markup  back  in 
June  the  J  dminlstratlon  has  completed 
plans  for  he  management  of  this  new 
rapid  deployment  force  and  has  recon- 
firmed tht  need  for  a  headquarters 
facility  at  MacDill  Air  FVjrce  Base 


Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Senator  Thurmond,  I  am  prepared  to 
Join  with  him  in  accepting  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Horida. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  586)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  the  same 
basis  as  previously  requested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Grassley)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  himself? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    587 

(Purpose:  To  add  $14,000,000  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Shipyard  and  delete  $14.- 
910,000  from  naval  housing  at  Willow 
Orove,  Pennsylvania) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Heinz  and  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, and  ask  <'•  -•  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The     PI.  ING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

Thf  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  irom  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  on  behalf  of  the  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz  and  Mr.  Specter) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 587. 

On  page  14,  line  19,  strike  out  "$3,030,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$17,030,000". 

On  page  32.  strike  out  lines  21  and  22. 

On  page  36.  line  6,  strike  out  "$273,354,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •■$258,444,000". 

On  page  38,  line  6,  strike  out  "$957,078,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$971,078,000". 

On  page  38.  line  8.  strike  out  "$1,226,033,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••$1,240,033,- 
000". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  this  amendn-  it  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  Serators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  here 
at  this  time. 

I  might  say  that  this  amendment  is  a 
no-cost  amendment.  I  have  gone  over  it 
with  them  and  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
it  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESID"'0  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  dpbate.'        c  yjpids  time? 

Mr.  JACKSOIm  Mr.  F-'^sident,  there  is 
no  objection  on  our  sid.  o  the  amend- 
ment. I  urge  its  adoption. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate,  that  what  the  amendment  does 
is  delete  a  $14  million  project  at  Willow 
Grove,  Pa.,  and  insert  a  $14  million  proj- 
ect at  the  Philadelphia  Shipyard. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league. Senator  Specter,  and  I.  have  of- 
fered this  amendment  which  would  re- 
dress two  separate  but  important  mat- 
ters involving  military  construction  In 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  we  offer  has  two  ma- 
jor thrusts:  the  first  is  to  establish  a 
temporary  moratorium  on  the  funding 
of  new  naval  housing  for  the  Warmin- 
ster/Willow  Grove  Naval  Complex  by 
means  of  removing  the  funding  authori- 
zation for  the  construction  of  off -base 
naval  housing,  the  second  is  to  add  an 
equivalent  amount  of  funding  to  the  au- 
thorization for  construction  projects  at 
the  naval  shipyard  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  the  proposed 
construction  projects  are  Important,  and 
both  should  eventually  be  funded;  how- 
ever, under  current  circumstances.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  par- 
ties concerned  if  funding  for  the  pro- 
posed housing  construction  is  temporar- 
ily postponed,  and  if  the  electronics  and 
commimications  building  is  speedily 
completed.  I  would  like  to  addre.ss  each 
of  these  worthy  projects  in  turn. 

Horsham  township  has  had  a  long  and 
congenial  relationship  with  the  Navy, 
and  is  proud  and  grateful  for  the  pres- 
ence of  naval  personnel  in  the  commu- 
nity. However,  the  Department  of  Navy's 
proposed  plan  to  meet  a  deficit  in  hous- 
ing for  enlisted  personnel  by  purchasing 
a  30-acre  tract  of  privately  owned,  in- 
dustrially zoned  land  in  Horsham  will 
adversely  affect  the  township's  efforts  to 
maintain  essential  community  services. 
Already  1.000  acres  within  the  town- 
ship are  federally  owned,  and  the  com- 
munity has  agreed  to  allow  the  Navy  to 
buy  an  additional  300  acres  adjacent  to 
the  Willow  Grove  Naval  Air  Station.  Al- 
together, nearly  one-twelfth  of  township 
property  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  exempt  from  township  tax 
rolls.  Frankly,  in  this  time  of  reduced 
Federal  assistance  to  locaTties,  Horsham 
cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  local  revenues 
generated  by  prime  industrial  property 
when  the  result  will  be  poorer  services — 
services  available  to  the  military  as  well 
as  residents. 

I  should  also  stress,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  unanimous  opposition  among  lo- 
cal officials  and  governmental  bodies  in 
the  area  to  proceeding  with  the  project 
at  this  time.  Also,  the  Congressman  from 
the  affected  area.  Representative  Jim 
Coyne,  has  actively  oppo&ed  funding  at 
the  present  time. 

I  do  not  intend  to  minimize  the  cru- 
cial need  for  housmg  among  enlisted 
naval  personnel  In  the  Philadelph'a 
area.  As  a  strong  advocate  of  the  volui 
teer  military,  I  wholeheartedly  suppor 
improvements  which  make  the  armed 
services  an  attractive  vocation.  Pay  in- 
creases and  other  benefits  are  essential 
to  the  continued  vitality  of  the  volunteer 
system.  Due  largely  to  the  variable  hous- 
ing allowance,  slightly  fewer  than  200 
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families  of  enlisted  naval  personnel  are 
living  In  substandard  housing  today,  as 
compared  to  279  families  in  January  of 
1980.  Despite  this  heartening  trend,  new 
housing  is  clearly  in  order,  and  the  pro- 
posed construction  should  go  forward 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Deletion  of  authority  for  this  construc- 
tion in  this  fiscal  year  will  permit  the 
Navy  and  the  local  community,  in  a 
calm  atmosphere,  to  review  in  detail 
other  avenues  for  solving  naval  housing 
needs.  The  Department  of  Navy  and 
Horsham  officials  and  citizens  are  al- 
ready engaged  in  a  dialog  to  develop  a 
suitable  alternative  to  the  off-base  hous- 
ing proposal.  This  amendment  merely 
seeks  to  postpone  funding  until  a  con- 
sensus is  achieved.  The  accommodation 
between  the  legitimate  Interests  of  the 
Navy  and  the  surrounding  community 
will  certainly  meet  the  Navy's  criteria 
and  protect  the  tax  base  of  Horsham 
township.  Once  that  is  accomplished,  I 
will  fully  support  funding  for  their 
project. 

The  other  half  of  the  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  would  provide  funding 
for  a  very  important  construction  proj- 
ect at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard 
which  has  been  delayed  since  1973.  In 
that  year,  the  Navy  was  authorized  to 
begin  construction  of  a  building,  located 
in  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  de- 
signed to  consolidate  various  functions 
involved  in  the  repair  and  maintenance 
of  electronics,  weapons,  and  optical  com- 
ponents of  combat  systems.  The  project 
would  have  led  to  greater  work  efficiency 
at  lower  costs,  but  funding  authority  ex- 
pired before  the  work  was  completed. 

Today,  the  first  and  second  floors  of 
the  building  are  finished  and  occupied; 
the  third  and  fourth  floors  are  incom- 
plete and  unused.  As  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  functions  which  justified  the  ini- 
tial authority  for  the  project,  it  has  yet 
to  be  attained.  The  functions  are  still 
performed  by  eight  different  operational 
working  groups  in  six  widely  separated 
faculties. 

It  Is  high  time  that  this  project  be 
brought  to  a  close,  since  further  delays 
will  simply  drive  up  the  cost  of  futute 
completion,  while  continuing  the  waste- 
ful, inefficient  use  of  naval  resources. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Congressman  James  Coyne  for  his  ac- 
tive interest  and  mediation  in  the  dis- 
pute between  Horsham  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  His  efforts  have  al- 
ready led  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopting  an  amendment  which  elim- 
inates funding  for  the  Naval  housing 
project.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  Sena- 
tor Thurmond  and  his  staff  for  their 
full  cooperation.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment represents  a  sound  and  reason- 
able approach,  and  I  urge  Its  adoption 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Heinz),  in  Introducing  this  amendment 
to  S.  1408.  The  amendment  deletes  the 
$14.9  million  authorized  for  200  hous- 
ing units  for  the  Naval  Complex  War- 
minster in  Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  and  would 
add  $14  million  for  the  completion  of  an 
electronics  and  communication  mainte- 


nance shop  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard. 

I  can  certainly  understand  the  Navy's 
need  to  provide  adequate  housing  for  its 
families,  and  neither  Senator  Heinz  nor 
I  wish  to  prejudge  the  Navy's  decision  in 
this  regard.  However,  we  have  both  heard 
numerous  complaints  from  the  citiaens 
of  Horsham  Township  who  strongly  op- 
pose the  construction  of  the  housing 
units,  which  they  fear  will  erode  the 
economic  base  of  the  community. 

It  seems  that,  given  the  vocal  opposi- 
tion of  members  of  the  Horsham  com- 
munity, more  time  should  be  given  to 
allowing  those  complaints  to  be  heard 
and  to  investigate  possible  other  al- 
ternatives to  the  construction  of  these 
housing  units.  By  deleting  funds  at  this 
time,  both  the  residents  of  Horsham 
Township  and  the  Navy  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  proposal  and  to 
arrive  at  a  mutually  acceptable  solution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  $14  million 
that  this  amendment  would  add  to  com- 
plete the  shop  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard  is  one  that  is  sorely  needed  to 
help  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  yard 
and  its  work.  It  would  allow  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  four-story  building  which 
was  constructed  in  1973  to  consolidate 
into  one  facility  various  functions  relat- 
ing to  the  repair,  assembly,  and  testing 
of  complex  electronic  components. 

The  project  ran  out  of  funds  in  1973, 
so  the  third  and  fourth  floors  remain  in- 
complete and  unused.  As  a  result,  com- 
plex electrical  work  is  now  being  per- 
formed at  various  makeshift  spots  scat- 
tered around  the  naval  shipyard  which 
significantly  hampers  the  efflcient  work- 
ing of  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard. 
At  a  time  when  the  Navy  is  planning  for 
significant  additional  construction  and 
overhaul  work,  it  is  vitally  important 
that  the  existing  yards  are  functioning 
at  top  capacity. 

The  Navy  had  scheduled  work  on  this 
construction  project  for  1986,  which 
would  mean  the  yard  would  have  to 
function  for  an  additional  4  years  with- 
out maximizing  upon  its  existing  facil- 
ities. The  authorization  of  these  funds 
will  allow  for  the  utilization  of  unused 
space  at  a  relatively  low  cost  and,  by 
consolidating  complex  electrical  mainte- 
nance work,  will  improve  the  efflciency 
of  such  operations.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  technical  accuracy  of 
this  work  will  be  enhanced  by  creating 
a  controlled  environment  for  maintain- 
ing the  increasingly  delicate  equipment 
needs  of  the  modem  Navy. 

I  believe  this  amendment  would  help 
resolve  two  difflcult  issues  and  wouTd 
save  $910,000  from  the  total  cost  of  S. 
1408.  It  would  allow  the  people  of  Hors- 
ham and  the  Navy  additional  time  to  re- 
solve their  differences  over  the  construc- 
tion of  controversial  housing  units  and 
would  provide  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard  with  the  funds  it  desnerately 
needs  to  be  able  to  function  at  full  cap- 
acity. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  O^T^CER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  aereeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered bv  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  for  the  Senators 


from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz  and  Mr. 
Specter)  . 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  587)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  understand  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
an  amendment. 

UP  amendment  no.   308 

(Purpose:  To  make  critically  needed  Im- 
provements In  family  housing  at  Yuma 
Proving  Ground) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  No.  588. 

On  page  35,  between  lines  six  and  seven, 
insert  the  following:  Yuma  Proving  Ground, 
Arizona.  289  units.  $5,061,000.00. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  us  today  is  certainly  a 
particular  request.  I  realize  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber here  have  consistently  opposed 
amendments  that  would,  in  essence,  ear- 
mark and  designate  certain  funds  for 
certain  projects 

First  of  all.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment adds  no  money,  but  it  does,  in  fact, 
direct  that  $5,051,000  be  spent  for  con- 
struction at  the  Yuma  Proving  Ground. 

The  reason  for  my  being  on  the  fioor 
today  is  that,  quite  frankly,  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  the  funds  appropriated 
and  designated  for  the  Yuma  Proving 
Ground  and  primarily  for  its  housing. 
This  particular  amendment,  of  course, 
does  not  designate  exactly  what  it  would 
be  used  for,  except  it  is  already  desig- 
nated by  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
where  this  dollar  amount  would  be  used. 
Thev  have  an  itemized  list.  Let  me  Just 
discuss  a  little  bit  of  It. 

Let  me  first  say,  Mr.  President,  I  real- 
ize that,  in  the  context  of  this  mu'ti- 
billion-doUar  authorization,  the  multibil- 
lion-doUar  bill  that  is  before  us  talks 
about  a  lot  of  weapons  systems  It  talks 
about  a  great  deal  of  construction.  It  just 
appears  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
continue  on  the  pattern  of  a  volunteer 
Army,  if  we  are  going  to  attemot  to  up- 
grade, as  we  d'd  and  as  I  supported,  the 
salaries  of  those  volunteers,  particularly 
the  middle-level  people,  granting  up- 
ward of  a  17-percent  pav  increase,  which 
T  supoort  wholeheartedly,  we  also  have 
to  look  at  the  amenit'ps  and  the  ability 
for  these  peoole  to  live  and  to  live  at 
least  in  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 

And  when  I  say  "adequate,"  if  you  have 
not  visited  the  Yuma  Proving  Ground, 
believe  me.  it  Is  tough  to  be  adequate 
there.  Yuma.  Ariz.,  's  a  beautiful  commu- 
nitv.  The  oeon'e  wel'^ome  the  Army  prov- 
ing eround  there.  There  is  a  good  rela- 
tionship between  the  civilian  population. 
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partlcularl:  the  business  community,  and 
the  Army  proving  ground  personnel. 

This  amendment,  in  accordance  with 
what  the  department  of  Defense  would 
spend  the  fnoney  on  particularly,  would 
do  such  thi|igs  as  this : 

Refurbish  air-conditioning  systems  for 
all  289  quatters.  This  would  cost  a  whop- 
ping $1.6  rtillion.  But  let  me  tell  you  If 
you  have  been  to  Yuma,  Ariz.,  in  the 
months  of  May,  June.  July,  August,  and 
September,  where  the  temperature  aver- 
ages about :  15  in  the  shade,  reaching  up- 
wards of  i;  0  sometimes,  you  can  appre- 
ciate the  reed  to  have  air-conditioned 
quarters. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  arid  desert  cli- 
mates understand  that  without  air-con- 
ditioning, fl  e  would  not  exist.  In  some  of 
these  quarters,  the  air-conditioners  are 
broken  down  as  much  as  40  percent  of 
the  time.  I  have  visited  there  on  two  oc- 
casions and  It  is  deplorable  that  we  would 
house  our  /  rmy  personnel  in  these  types 
of  conditions. 

We  would  expand  the  kitchens  in  246 
quarters.  f(ir  an  estimated  cost  of  $1.7 
million.  Seme  of  these  kitchens.  Mr. 
President,  lave  not  been  remodeled  or 
retrofitted  vith  any  type  of  modern  fa- 
cilities for  ;he  life  of  the  existing  quar- 
ters that  an :  there. 

We  woull  convert  10  three-bedroom 
quarters  to  four-bedroom  quarters,  cost- 
ing $168.00( . 

We  would  expand  bedrooms  in  103 
quarters,  cc  sting  $528,000. 

We  would  refurbish  bathrooms  in  289 
quarters.  c<  sting  an  estimated  $705,000; 
Eind  Install  privacy  fencing  for  the  en- 
tire comp  ex,  costing  approximately 
$350,000. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  again  want  to  Im- 
plore the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  to  look  favorably  on  a  particu- 
lar specifla  request  for  a  part  of  our 
Army  proving  groimd  where  the  weap- 
ons system!  of  today's  modem  Army  and 
tomorrow's  modem  Army  and  many  of 
our  allies'  are  tested  today,  right  today, 
the  hellcoi  iters,  the  tanks,  and  many 
other  weap  )ns  systems  that  will  be  u-<ed. 
God  forbid  if  we  should  have  to  follow 
through  w  th  the  President's  commit- 
ment in  thi ;  Persian  Gulf,  the  rapid  de- 
ployment f  )rces.  the  advanced  technol- 
ogy that  th(  IV  would  use.  much  of  It  wou'd 
come  directly  from  the  Yuma  Proving 
Ground. 

Again.  I  imnlore  the  chulrman  and 
ranking  mimber  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRl  SIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  det  ate? 

The  Sens  tor  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THTHMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  acc(  ipt  this  amendment.  We  hnve 
$40  billion  in  back  projects  now.  The 
Armed  Ser  rices  Comm'ttee  had  to  limit 
this.  The  A;  r  Force  has  not  requested  this 
protect  Th  >  Defense  D«?r)artment  has  not 
requested  t  lis  project.  The  Senator  from 
Ari7ona  did  not  come  before  the  commit- 
tee to  rent  est  th's  nroiect.  No  one  has 
requested  tl  its  prolect  before  the  commit- 
tee. There  hns  been  no  hear'ng  on  this 
project.  It  vould  be  impossible  to  accept 
it. 

I  would  1!  ke  to  accommodate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  for  whom  I  have  the 


highest  esteem.  However.  I  gave  a  list  of 
projects  this  morning,  an  unfunded 
project  list,  which  was  printed  In  the 
RBCono.  Various  Senators  requested 
projects  running  into  the  mUlions  and 
millions  of  dollars. 

It  Is  just  Impossible  to  fund  these 
projects.  We  simply  do  not  have  the 
money  at  this  time  to  do  It. 

For  that  reason,  we  caimot  accept  the 
amendment. 

If  the  ranking  member  wishes  to  make 
any  statement.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield 

to  him.  .     ^  , 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der If  this  is  not  an  Item  that  my  good 
friend  from  Arizona  would  be  willing  to 
work  with  the  committee  on  so  that  wc 
could  take  it  up  In  connection  with  the 
military  construction  bUl  next  year.  Wc 
are  caught  in  a  situation,  as  outlined  by 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  in  which  we  have 
not  had  any  hearings  on  this  matter.  I 
am  sympathetic  and  concerned  about  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  but  with  the  budget  con- 
straints that  we  have  at  the  moment.  It 
does  pose  a  problem  because  we  have  a 
number  of  other  unfunded  but  author- 
ized projects. 

I  would  urge  my  good  friend  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  so  that  we  could 
take  a  look  at  it  in  connection  with  the 
budget  that  wUl  be  sent  up  right  after 
the  first  of  the  year  covering  military 
construction  for  fiscal  year  1983.  As  the 
acting  manager  of  the  bill  on  the  mi- 
nority side  I  would  be  glad  to  work  with 
my  good  friend  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  mean  to  impose  on  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  but  we  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  many  Senators  ad- 
vising us  of  high  priority  military  con- 
struction projects  and  asking  that  they 
be  considered.  But  it  is  just  Impossible 
with  the  funding  avaUable  to  accom- 
modate these  Senators. 

For  Instance,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  the  minority 
leader,  renuested  pro'ects  at  Hunting- 
ton and  Wheeling  which  would  run  about 
$7  mi'llon.  The  disttngui'^hed  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  requested  one 
at  Pensacola,  $9  million.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Hayakawa)  renuested  one  at  Mare  Is- 
land of  $5?'».8  million,  and  one  at  March 
Air  Force  Base  of  about  three-fourths 
of  a  million  dollars.  Mr.  Sp-ctfr  re- 
que-.ted  one  at  the  Philadelphia  Shlpvard 
for  $14  m'llion.  The  distlngul-^hed  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  requested  one  at 
an  air  base  for  $9  million.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina  re- 
quested one  at  Cherry  Point  for  over 
$4  million. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  so  many 
worthy  projects.  I  just  wish  we  had  the 
money  to  do  them.  I  would  certainly 
favor  them,  because  they  are  worthy 
projects. 

I  am  sure  that  the  one  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  Is  asking 
for  now  is  worthy  because  I  have  full 
faith  In  him.  However,  for  the  reasons 
stated.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
accept  the  amendment.  I  would  suggest 
that  he  come  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  next  year  and  present  his 


project  so  that  It  can  be  considered  along 
with  other  projects  on  lt«  merits. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Would  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
join  with  me  in  January  when  the  budget 
request  comes  up  so  that  we  can  have 
a  full  ventUatlon  of  the  arguments  for 
and  against  this  project?  I  would  hope 
that  the  committee  would  give  It  serious 
consideration  at  that  time. 

I  urge  my  friend  from  Arizona  on  that 
basis  to  withdraw  the  amendment  and 
defer  It  until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  desires  expressed  to 
enhance  the  military  construction,  and 
also  the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
ranking  manager  of  the  bill.  I  cannot 
help  but  almost  perspire  today  think- 
ing of  no  air-conditioning  for  about  a 
quarter  of  those  units,  and  the  majority 
of  them  not  functioning  well,  with  only 
a  few  months  now  until  June  when  the 
temperatures  will  reach  150  degrees. 

I  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  I 
appreciate  the  problem  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
man can  give  me  some  encouragement 
that  after  the  first  of  the  year  these 
Items  will  be  given  serious  considera- 
tion. I  feel  that  sometimes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does  not  go  out  there 
in  July  and  realize  how  hot  it  is,  but  ex- 
pecting quality  people,  the  technicians, 
to  stay  there,  as  well  as  with  the  other 
amenities  which  are  way  below  sub- 
standard. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  can  give  me 
some  encouragement  that  he  would  give 
serious  consideration  to  this.  Then  I 
would  certainly  entertain  withdrawing 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  sympathetic  to  the  request  of  the 
very  able  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  can 
assure  him  that  the  project  will  receive 
serious  consideration  next  year.  I  wou'd 
suggest  his  possibly  getting  the  Air 
Force  to  endorse  it  beforn  it  comes  to  us. 
In  any  event,  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
him  come  before  the  committee  and 
present  his  prolect.  He  has  made  a 
strong  showinp:  here  today. 

Mr.  DsCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  T  have 
an  alternate  amendment  I  would  like  to 
address  to  the  chairman.  I  feel  an  obli- 
gation to  send  It  to  the  chairman.  It  only 
os'cs  for  $1,223,000.  to  have  that  sum 
earmarked.  I  susoect  the  chairman's 
feelings  would  be  the  same  as  to  th's.  but 
it  would  be  at  least  the  beginning  of 
getting  this  retrofitting  and  Installing 
some  of  the  amenities  to  the  proving 
ground  housing  fac'lities. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  accept  this  even  though  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  reduced  the 
amendment.  It  Is  not  acceptable  for  the 
reasons  I  have  already  stated. 

I  will  assure  him  araln  that  If  he  comes 
before  the  committee  next  year,  we  will 
give  every  consideration  to  his  project. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  conunents  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  and  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  commn,t«e  T  have  enjoved 
a  fine  relationshio  with  him  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  on  defense  mat- 
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ters.  I  am  reluctant  to  withdraw  this 
amendment,  though  I  am  most  appreci- 
ative of  the  chairman  for  his  statement 
that  he  will  give  serious  consideration  to 
provide  me  an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  make  the  case.  I  thank  him  sin- 
cerely for  that. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  588)  Is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
WiU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou's  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  622 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  622. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
eon),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Can- 
non. Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Motnihan,  Mr. 
Weicker,  and  Mr.  Williams,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  622. 

On  page  71,  strike  section  1008  on  lines  7 
throur:h  15.  and  renumber  the  succeeding 
sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  d's- 
agreo  with  tJie  conclusion  reached  by  the 
majority  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee concerning  exemption  of  military 
construction  proiects  from  coverage 
under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Th's  partial 
repeal  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  is  unwise 
and  unlustlflpd  and.  for  this  reason.  I 
have  offered  this  amendment  to  delete 
this  provision  from  the  bill,  thereby  pre- 
serving the  existing  law. 

Tho  Davis-Bacon  Act  benefits  workers 
by  Insuring  that  Federal  funds  will  not 
be  used  to  undercut  prevailing  local 
wages.  The  act  benefits  contractors  by 
helping  to  insure  that  contractors  com- 
mitted to  upholding  local  labor  stand- 
ards are  not  placed  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage with  contractors  who  try  to 
save  money  by  paying  low  wa^res.  The 
act  benefits  the  publ'c  bv  encouraging 
quality  public  construction  utilizing 
highly  skilled  craftsmen.  These  purposes 
are  no  less  Important  todav  than  In  the 
decades  of  the  1920's  and  1930's  when 
prevalliniT  wage  protections  were  first 
Introduced  and  passed  Into  Jaw.  To 
eliminate  these  protections  from  m'li- 
tarv  construction  programs  would  be  a 
shortsighted  and  costly  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  common  argu- 
ment used  by  opponents  of  Dav's-Uacon 
is  that  the  law  unnecessarily  Inflates  the 
costs  of  Federal  construction.  Indeed,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  report  claims 
"that  such  a  waiver  might  save  as  much 
as  10  percent  of  the  contract  cost  on 
those  projects  In  the  United  States." 
Advocates  of  the  repeal  provision  have 
estimated  the  dollar  savings  from  repeal 


to  be  as  high  as  $400  million  In  fiscal  year 
1982. 

There  Is  simply  no  pursuaslve  evidence 
for  this  claim.  I  asked  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Carlucci  to  comment  on  these 
estimates  and.  In  a  letter  to  me  dated 
September  19,  1981,  Mr.  Carlucci  stated: 

The  potential  savings  from  complete 
waiver  of  the  Act  would  be  little  different 
from  the  savings  from  proper  administrative 
reform.  .  .  .  These  savings  were  reflected  In 
our  amended  budget.  ...  A  MOO  million 
savings  Is  completely  unrealistic. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Carlucci's  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  studies 
which  have  looked  at  total  project  costs 
under  Davis-Bacon  have  concluded  that 
prevaiUng  wage  laws  do  not  inflate  proj- 
ect costs  at  all.  When  President  Nixon 
suspended  Davis-Bacon  for  2  months  in 
1971,  a  total  of  1.263  contracts  were  bid 
under  the  act  and  then  rebid  during  the 
suspension.  The  average  low  bid  on  these 
1.263  contracts  decreased  by  only  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 

A  HUD  study  of  the  cost  of  Indian 
housing  projects  concluded: 

It  was  surprising  to  learn  that  many  fac- 
tors which  wers  originally  thought  would  add 
significantly  to  the  costs  of  Indian  housing 
projects  did  not  do  so.  Factors  In  this  cate- 
gory (Included)  Davis-Bacon  wage  rate  re- 
quirements. 

A  Study  of  public  school  construction 
costs  by  the  Center  To  Protect  Worker's 
Rights  found  that  the  States  with  pre- 
vailing wage  laws  actually  had  lower  per- 
classroom  coits  than  the  States  where 
prevailing  laws  were  only  partially  ap- 
plicable or  not  applicable  at  all.  The  au- 
thors concluded  that — 

Once  Interstate  differences  in  price  levels, 
urbanization  and  climate  are  adjusted  for. 
there  appears  to  be  no  significant  relationship 
between  the  presence  or  absence  of  prevailing 
wage  laws  and  the  level  of  school  construc- 
tion costs. 

Wages  have  not  been  the  principal 
cause  of  increasing  construction  casts. 
Over  the  50  years  In  which  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  has  applied  to  federally  fi- 
nanced construction,  wages  in  the  con- 
.struct'on  industry  have  consistently 
lagged  behind  both  Inflat'on  and  other 
wages,  as  well  as  mortgage  interest  rates. 

Department  of  Commerce  data  indi- 
cates that  the  compo.slte  cost  Index  for 
construction  co,sts  has  gone  up  by  230 
percent  since  1965,  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, the  construction  waee  Index  for  all 
workers  has  gone  up  bv  only  168  percent. 
Between  1975  and  1980,  all  construction 
wages  increased  by  36  percent,  union 
construction  wages  by  42  percent,  manu- 
facturing wages  by  51  percent  all  non- 
farm  privp.te  Industry  wages  by  47  per- 
cent, and  Inflation  by  55  percent.  These 
data  do  not  indicate  that  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  Is  an  engine  of  inflation  caus- 
ing construction  wages  to  Increase 
undulv. 

During  the  same  5-year  period  be- 
tween 1975  and  1980,  while  construction 


wages  for  all  workers  have  gone  up  at 
aimual  rates  of  6  percent  for  all  workers 
and  7.3  percent  for  union  workers,  the 
average  rate  of  Increase  In  construction 
materials  has  been  9  percent,  and  for 
construction  machinery  and  equipment 
9.5  percent.  During  the  same  period, 
profits  for  building  materials  companies 
have  gone  up  by  11  percent  per  year,  for 
construction  contractors  by  13  percent 
per  year,  and  for  real  estate  companies 
and  housing  developers  by  30  percent  per 
year.  Mortage  interest  rates  have  in- 
creased by  7.5  percent  per  year  and  the 
prime  interest  rate  for  business  loans  is 
up  by  9  percent  per  year.  It  is  ironic  that 
many  of  the  groups  that  have  benefited 
from  these  increases  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction are  now  among  the  advocates 
of  repealing  Davis-Bacon  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  construction  workers  who 
have  been  consistently  losing  the  battle 
against  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  frequently  charged 
that  Davis-Bacon  requires  that  high 
union  wage  scales  be  paid  by  Federal 
contractors.  The  facts  are  that  the  act 
does  not  impose  higher  than  normal 
wage  rates  on  Federal  contractors;  it 
merely  requires  them  to  pay  whatever 
rates  are  already  prevailing  in  the  area. 
A  1976  study  sponsored  by  the  Council 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  concluded 
that  wage  determinations  under  Davis- 
Bacon  were  "not  typically  higher"  than 
actual  average  wages  in  the  communities 
studied.  In  addition,  Davis-Bacon  wage 
rates  are  set  at  union  levels  only  In 
highly  unionized  areas.  In  areas  where 
open-shop  construction  prevails,  the 
Davis-Bacon  rates  are  based  on  the  wage 
rates  paid  by  nonunion  employers. 

In  fact,  Dav's-Bacon  wage  rates  are 
set  at  union  scale  in  less  than  half  of  the 
counties  covered.  As  of  March  1981, 
Davis-Bacon  wage  determinations  for 
the  residential  construction  sector  were 
based  on  union  wage  rates  in  only  14  per- 
cent of  the  counties  covered.  For  the 
commercial  bu'ld'ng  sector,  the  Davis- 
Bacon  determinations  reflected  union 
rates  In  55  percent  of  the  counties  cov- 
ered. For  heavy  construction  and  high- 
way construction,  the  corresponding 
figures  were  50  and  47  percent. 

Thus,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
removal  of  prevailing  wage  requirements 
would  lead  to  any  significant  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  military  construction — or 
of  any  other  type  of  public  construction. 
What  is  more,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  con- 
tinues to  perform  a  number  of  very  im- 
portant functions  in  protecting  workers, 
taxpayers,  and  the  Government.  The 
basic  reasons  which  led  Congressman 
Bacon  to  first  propose  prevailing  wage 
legislation  in  1927  remain  Just  as  valid 
today. 

The  basic  motivation  behind  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  is  to  make  sure  that 
Federal  construction  projects  do  not  dis- 
rupt the  wage  pattern  and  labor  stand- 
ard of  the  local  community. 

Initial  impetus  for  passage  of  the  law 
came  from  experience  with  large-scale 
Federal  public  works  programs  In  the 
1920's.  At  the  time,  fiy-by-night  contrac- 
tors were  winning  Government  contracts 
by  paying  very  low  wage  rates,  often  im- 
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Pinallv.  iMr.  President,  congressional 
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the  Reagan  and  Bush  Committee,  de- 
scribing then  Governor  Reagan's  posi- 
tion on  key  labor  issues.  Including  Davis- 
Bacon,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Thus,  the  President 
has  clearly  stated  his  support  for  the 
principle  of  labor  standards  protections 
on  Federal  contracts.  At  the  same  time, 
he  has  expressed  reservations  about  the 
way  in  which  the  act  has  been  admin- 
istered and  pledged  to  institute  admin- 
istrative reforms. 

This  is  the  position  which  a  variety  of 
administration  spokesmen  have  outlined 
over  the  past  few  months.  In  April, 
Secretary  Donovan  speaking  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  stated.  "The  President 
is  against  repeal  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
(Act) ,  and  so  am  I."  In  a  June  interview 
with  reporters  Secretary  Donovan  stated 
that  while  there  is  support  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate  for  outright  repeal, 
"I'm  hopeful  that  we  can  do  administra- 
tively what  they  want  to  do  legislatively." 
I  ask  that  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star  which  more  fully  describes 
Secretary  Donovan's  views  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

In  hearings  In  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  the  military  construc- 
tion bill  the  administration  witness  was 
asked  if  the  Defense  Department  would 
support  a  Davis-Bacon  waiver.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  Fliakas  responded: 

Well,  the  Administration  as  reflected  In 
the  President's  budget  envisions  a  better 
management  of  Davis-Bacon  and  a  better 
application  of  It,  sis  opposed  to  elimination. 
So  I  personally.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  not 
favor  a  waiver  for  military  construction  only. 
We  do  not  feel  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  be  out  front  and  seek  exemp- 
tion or  waiver  to  Davis-Bacon.  This  could 
be  disruptive,  and  it  could  be  counterproduc- 
tive, and  we  believe  that  any  reform  or  ad- 
justment of  thU  Davis-Bacon  Act  should  be 
uniformly  applied  to  all  Federal  construction. 

Finally,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent of  a  con.struction  industry  group 
which  favors  the  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon. 
OMB  Director  David  Stockman  reiter- 
ated "the  President's  stated  position  that 
he  will  not  seek  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon." 
Mr.  Stockman  stated  that  the  adminis- 
tration position  "of  not  seeking  repeal 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  (Act)  applies  to  (the 
military  con.structlon  bill.)"  Mr.  Stock- 
man pointed  out  that  the  direction  the 
Presi(ient  has  taken  on  Davis-Bacon  has 
been  to  "develop  •  •  •  administrative 
changes,  desiened  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  DavLs-Bacon  Act." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Stockman's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Sec  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Thus,  Mr.  President, 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  approving  repeal 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  for  military  con- 
struction projects  is  inconsistent  with 
the  administration's  clearly  stated  policy 
on  this  subject. 

Moreover,  the  Reagan  administration 


is  currently  in  the  process  of  carrying  out 
its  pledge  to  adjust  the  administration 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  The  Labor  De- 
partment, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  other  agencies  have  been 
studying  the  contract  labor  standards 
program.  A  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing was  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  August  14  in  which  major  changes 
in  the  regulations  governing  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  have  been  proposed.  These 
proposed  regulations  address  all  of  the 
major  complaints  which  have  been  made 
about  the  administration  of  the  act. 

The  most  significant  changes  Include 
elimination  of  the  30-percent  rule  under 
which  a  wage  rate  was  determined  to 
prevail  if  30  percent  or  more  of  the  work- 
ers in  a  given  area  were  paid  at  that  rate. 
This  rule  had  been  in  effect  since  1935. 

The  proposed  changes  also  would 
strictly  prohibit  the  use  of  wage  survey 
data  obtained  from  a  metropolitan  area 
in  issuing  a  wage  determination  for  a 
rural  area.  This  would  eliminate  the 
alleged  problem  of  urban  wage  rates 
being  imported  into  rural  areas. 

Another  significant  proposed  change 
would  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
contractors  submit  weekly  payroll  re- 
ports to  the  appropriate  Federal  con- 
tracting agency.  This  would  eliminate 
alleged  paperwork  burdens  resulting  from 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  proposed 
change  is  the  recognition  of  helper  classi- 
fications and  their  inclusion  in  wage  de- 
terminations. This  would  permit  helpers 
to  be  identified  as  a  separate  category 
from  journeymen  and  allow  a  separate 
wage  determination  for  this  less  skilled 
category  of  worker. 

Quite  frankly.  I  do  not  agree  with  all 
of  the  proposed  changes  which  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Labor  Department,  but 
I  do  believe  that  these  proposals  indicate 
that  the  administration  intends  to  pre- 
serve the  basic  protections  of  the  act 
while  administering  it  in  a  noninflation- 
ary  and  nonburdensome  manner. 

It  would  be  inappropriate  for  Con- 
gress to  legislatively  modify  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  before  the  administration's 
proposals  have  even  been  tried.  No  mat- 
ter what  views  any  of  us  might  hold  on 
this  issue,  we  should  all  be  able  to  agree 
that  the  President  should  have  a  chance 
to  set  forth  his  proposals  before  the  Sen- 
ate takes  action  to  curtail  the  scope  of  a 
law  which  has  stood  for  50  years. 

When  these  regulations  become  final, 
most  Senators  with  concerns  about 
Davis-Bacon  will  find  that  their  con- 
cerns have  been  completely  alleviated.  It 
would  be  very  premature  for  the  Senate 
to  begin  dismantling  Davis-Bacon  before 
we  have  had  a  chance  to  assess  whether 
or  not  any  jwssible  problems  with  this 
law  have  been  effectively  resolved. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  the  evidence 
shows  that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  has 
worked  well  over  the  past  50  years.  There 
is  no  persuasive  evidence  that  it  has  been 
a  source  of  Inflationary  pressure  on  con- 
struction industry  wages  or  in  the  cost 
of  construction.  Repeal  of  Davis-Bacon 
will  not  lead  to  any  significant  reduction 
in  military  construction  costs. 

Davis-Bacon  is  a  stabilizing  force  In 
the  r,yclical  construction  industry,  and  it 
continues  to  serve  a  valid  purpose  of  pre- 
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venting  the  development  of  unfair  wage 
busting  tactics  in  Government  contract- 
ing. It  promotes  fair  competition  among 
contractors  by  allowing  contractors  who 
uphold  local  wage  standards  to  compete 
effectively  for  Government  contracts; 
and,  Davis-Bacon  promotes  quality 
workmanship  on  important  Government 
construction  projects.  A  partial  repeal  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  as  proposed  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  ill-timed, 
ill-advised,  and  unnecessary. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Thb  Deputy  Secbetart  or  Defense. 
Washington,  DC.  September  19.  1981. 
Hon.  Hbnst  M.  Jackson. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  16  September  regarding  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  Since  I  am  about  to  leave  for  a 
two-week  visit  to  the  Far  East,  I  em  sending 
this  interim  reply.  1  have  asked  Dr.  Larry 
Korb  to  provide  any  additional  Information 
you  might  need  as  soon  as  possible. 

Tho  potential  savings  from  complete  waiv- 
er of  the  Act  would  be  little  different  from 
the  savings  resulting  from  proper  administra- 
tive reform.  We  estimate  the  savings  to  be 
about  $70  million  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment In  fiscal  year  1982.  These  savings  were 
reflected  in  our  amended  budget. 

Our  estimate  assumes  that  about  eight 
percent  of  direct  labor  cost  would  be  saved 
through  waiver  or  reform.  Direct  labor  con- 
stitutes about  30  percent  of  the  $2.9  billion 
construction  program.  I  believe  that  savings 
larger  than  eight  percent  may  be  unachiev- 
able. A  $100  million  savings  Is  completely  un- 
realistic. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  C.  Carldcci. 

Exhibit  2 
Reagan  and  Bush  Committee, 
Arlington,  Va.,  September  16.  1980. 

GOVERNOR    REAGAN'S    POSITIONS    ON    KET    LABOR 
ISSITES 

OSHA. — Governor  Reagan  would  not  re- 
peal, bu*;  rather  would  work  to  reform  OSHA 
to  strengthen  Its  ability  to  reduce  Job- 
related  accidents  and  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary regulations  which  decrease  health  and 
productivity,  and  hamper  the  economy.  His 
record  In  California's  chief  executive.  In 
strong  support  of  CAL-OSHA.  demonstrates 
his  continuing  commitment  Insuring  safety 
In  the  work  place. 

Right  to  Work  Laws. — Oovernor  Reagan  be- 
lieves that  this  Issue  should  be  left  to  the 
states.  Therefore,  he  opposes  a  national  rlght- 
to-work  law.  and  ooposes  repeal  of  Section 
14(b)   of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Anti-Trust. — Governor  Reagan  opposes  ex- 
tending anti-trust  laws  as  applied  to  labor 
unions. 

Davis-Bacon  Act. — Governor  Reagan 
strongly  supoorts  construction  workers'  right 
to  fair  conditions.  The  original  Intent  of  the 
act  was  laudlble.  Unfortunately,  as  present- 
ly administered,  the  law  sometimes  raises 
the  costs  of  public  works  in  some  areas  so 
high  that  needed  projects,  such  as  new  hos- 
pitals and  schools  cannot  be  built.  He  would 
seek  adjustments  In  the  administration  of 
the  act  so  that  It  can  return  to  Its  original 
goals. 

Exhibit  3 
OmcE  OF  Management  and  Budget. 

Washington,  D.C,  October  Z7, 1981. 
Mr.  Pranz  June. 

President,  Associated  Builders  and  Contrac- 
tors. Inc..  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  June:  Tn  response  to  your  request 
for  clarification  of  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  I 
would  like  to  reconfirm  the  President's  stated 


position  that  be  will  not  seek  repeal  of  Davis- 
Bacon. 

Amendments  to  the  Military  Construction 
Bin  have  been  proposed  which  would  waive 
the  applicability  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and 
"related  acts"  to  military  construction.  Our 
position  of  not  seeking  repeal  of  Da  vis- Bacon 
applies  to  related  acts  and  would  apply  to 
the  proposed  amendments. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  at  the  Presi- 
dent's direction,  has  developed  and  proposed 
administrative  changes,  designed  to  improve 
the  administration  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
and  reduce  costs. 
Sincerely. 

David  A.  Stockicait. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  respond  briefiy  to  the  Carlucci  letter 
which  Senator  Jackson  has  introduced 
into  the  record. 

First.  I  would  point  out  that  the  Car- 
lucci letter  contradicts  testimony  that 
has  been  given  before  the  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions — in  April  of  1979  and 
again  in  April  of  1981.  The  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Instal- 
lations and  Housing.  Mr.  Perry  J.  Flia- 
kas. has  testified  that  he  estimates  that 
Davis-Bacon  increases  construction  costs 
by  5  to  15  percent.  Mr.  Fliakas  is  the 
Department's  construction  expert  who 
has  testified  before  our  committee  for 
many  years. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  in  a  hear- 
ing in  July  of  this  year.  Mr.  Carlucci  in- 
dicated in  a  respyonse  to  a  question  from 
me  that  the  Defense  Department  sup- 
ported this  waiver  provision. 

Let  me  point  out  some  errors  in  the 
Carlucci  letter,  which  should  be  obvious 
to  anyone  who  understands  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  and  the  construction  indus- 
try. First.  Mr.  Carlucci  says  that  "8  per- 
cent of  direct  labor  costs  would  be  saved 
through  waiver  or  reform."  Mr.  Carlucci 
should  know  that  Davis-Bacon  applies  to 
both  direct  and  indirect  labor  on  Federal 
construction  projects.  Mr.  Carlucci 
should  also  know  there  is  a  significant 
difference  between  Davis-Bacon  reform 
and  Davis-Bacon  waiver. 

No  one  should  contend  that  waiver  and 
reform  produce  the  same  results.  Mr. 
Carlucci's  letter  also  says  that  there  is  a 
"2.9-billian  construction  program."  He 
neglects  another  $1  billion  in  family 
housing  maintenance  costs  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  and  to  which  Davis- 
Bacon  applies.  Even  using  Secretary  Car- 
lucci's own  formula,  one  gets  savings  of 
nearly  $100  million  on  this  bill.  If  you 
add  in  indirect  labor,  which  he  has  neg- 
lected, those  savings  become  closer  to 
$200  million. 

I  would  hope  that  anyone  reading  the 
Carlucci  letter  would  keep  these  facts  in 
mind. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record)  : 
•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  continued  application  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  to  military  construc- 
tion. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  the  opponents 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  have  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  exclude  a  wide  var- 
iety of  Federal  programs  from  the  act'i. 
purview.  It  is  especially  ironic  that  the 


prevailing  wage  opponents  are  now  at- 
tempting to  exclude  military  construc- 
tion from  the  act's  jurisdiction. 

Down  through  history,  whenever  our 
Nation  has  been  called  to  arms,  we  have 
relied  upon  the  highly  skilled  craftsmen 
of  the  building  trades  to  construct  emer- 
gency facilities  for  our  national  defense. 
And  time  and  again,  America's  patriotic 
construction  workers  have  answered  that 
call,  making  countless  sacrifices  and  even 
giving  their  lives. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Department  of 
the  AFL  signed  an  agreement  to  forego 
their  right  to  strike  in  order  to  avoid 
any  disruption  of  the  war  effort.  Fur- 
thermore, thousands  upon  thousands  of 
patriotic  construction  workers  at  the 
urging  of  their  union  leadership  volun- 
teered for  the  U.S.  Navy  construction 
battalions,  better  known  as  the  "Sea- 
bees,"  and  became  the  fighter-workers 
who  secured  Guadalcanal  and  Attu, 
Sicily,  New  Georgia  and  wherever  Amer- 
ican troops  were  planting  a  foothold  In 
the  Axis-controlled  territory. 

Throughout  the  war,  the  building 
trades  unions  worked  closely  with  the 
War  Production  Board  on  manpower  al- 
location. A  few  years  later,  that  same 
patriotism  mobilized  American  con- 
struction workers  for  the  Korean  war. 

Following  the  Korean  war,  our  Na- 
tion's construction  workers  were  once 
again  called  upon  during  the  1960's  mis- 
sile program.  The  AFL-4::iO  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Department 
responded  with  a  no-strike  pledge,  as 
they  had  during  the  Second  World  War. 

The  missile  program  was  a  national 
security  measure  to  prevent  futur^  loss 
of  life  by  making  sure  no  one  could  win 
a  world  war. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  protects  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  con- 
struction workers  engaged  in  this  vital 
defense  work,  and  in  other  work  as  well. 
It  insures  that  the  massive  economic 
power  of  the  Government  is  not  used  to 
undercut  the  labor  standards  of  the  local 
community.  It  helps  make  sure  that  local 
contractors,  committed  to  upholding 
local  wage  rates  and  labor  standards 
have  a  fair  chance  to  compete  for  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  And  it  promotes  top 
quality  work  by  highly  skilled  construc- 
tion craftsmen  In  all  public  projects. 

All  of  these  functions  are  of  partic- 
ular importance  to  military  construction. 
Maintaining  the  labor  standards  require- 
ments of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  on  mili- 
tary construction  will  help  make  sure 
that  we  will  always  have  a  skilled  work 
force  which  can  rapidly  respond  in  a 
crisis  as  they  have  done  so  often  In  the 
past.  This  is  why  the  proposed  Davis- 
Bacon  exemption  must  be  removed  from 
this  bill.«  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  may  require. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pres'dent,  I  wel- 
come the  ODportunity  to  join  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  In 
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cosponsorlnte  this  amendment.  The 
amendment  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out.  strikes  the  provision  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  whicjh  exempts  military  construc- 
tion project  from  coverage  under  the 
Davis-Bacoli  Act.  That  provision  is  an- 
other unjuiifled  attempt  to  chip  away 
and  ultimaiely  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

The  Daviii-Bacon  Act  simply  requires 
that  worke-s  on  Federal  construction 
projects  be  paid  no  less  than  the  pre- 
vailing wag;  in  their  local  commxmity. 
The  act  ben  sfits  workers  by  insuring  that 
Federal  funds  are  not  used  to  disrupt 
local  constriction  and  labor  markets.  It 
also  benefits  contractors  by  helping  to  in- 
sure that  competition  is  fair  and  based 
on  management  skills  rather  than  the 
ability  to  slash  wages. 

Since  its !  enactment  in  1931  Davis- 
Bacon  has  hi-ought  a  measure  of  stability 
to  an  inherently  unstable  industry.  Elim- 
inating Davis-Bacon  from  military  con- 
struction pr  ejects  would  be  a  costly  mis- 
take. 

If  we  fail  to  adopt  this  amendment  I 
have  no  dotibt  that  the  quality  of  work 
on  military  :onstruction  projects  will  de- 
teriorate, o\  erall  costs  will  escalate,  and 
that  the  pa  tern  of  abuse  which  existed 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  Davis-Bacon 
will  reemeri  :e  quickly. 

In  my  vie  w.  and  in  the  view  of  many 
other  Senators,  it  is  totally  improper  to 
deal  with  a  ;omplex  issue  like  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  (»n  the  military  construction 
bill. 

In  the  fir  it  place,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  las  usurped  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  the 
committee  has  done  so;  2  years  ago  an- 
other Davis -Bacon  waiver  was  attached 
to  the  samd  authorization  bill. 

By  unani  nous  consent,  that  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  which  held  3  days  of 
hearings  ard  filed  an  extensive  report 
recommend  ng  that  the  provision  be  re- 
moved from  the  bill. 

That  repc  rt  is  still  relevant  today.  The 
committee  :  ound  that  piecemeal  repeal 
of  Davis-Bacon  would  create  incon- 
sistency in  lie  administration  of  the  act 
and  would  c  reate  confusion  for  both  con- 
tractors an<  workers  and  would  have  the 
mevitable  r  suit  of  reducing  the  pool  of 
skilled  work  ers  available  to  work  on  vital 
military  construction  projects. 

For  these  reasons  Defense  Dep3rtment 
ofiQclals  in  t  le  Carter  administration  and 
the  Reaganjadministration  have  opposed 
waiver  of  E  avis-Bacon  on  military  con- 
struction piojects. 

The  poin  .  Mr.  President,  is  that  there 
Is  a  more  appropriate  forum  for  con- 
sidering thd  E>avis-Bacon  Act. 

The  Labcr  Committee  has  been  look- 
ing very  carefully  at  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  In  Apr  .1  we  held  2  days  of  oversight 
hearings  or  the  act.  A  bill  to  repeal  the 
act  has  been  introduced  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Ijabpr  Subcommittee.  There  are 
other  members  of  the  committee  who 
favor  repeajl. 

If  the  Sefaate  is  going  to  amend  or  re- 
peal Da viS' Bacon  we  should  act  In  an 
orderly  ma:  iner  with  the  benefit  of  a  re- 
port from  \  he  committee  which  has  ex- 
pertise in   :hls  area. 


For  several  years  now,  the  public  and 
Members  of  Congress  have  bombarded 
w.th  charges  about  the  operation  of 
Davis-Bacon  and  its  effects  on  the  con- 
struction industry. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Labor  Comm.ttee  and  a  strong  supporter 
of  Davis-Bacon,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  dispel  the  argiunents  that 
are  being  used  by  those  who  are  arg\ilng 
for  repeal. 

Critics  have  charged  that  Davis- 
Bacon  is  little  more  than  a  device  to  im- 
pose union  wage  rates  on  all  Federal 
construction  projects.  But  they  fail  to 
pomt  out  that  studies  by  both  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  have  shown 
that  Davis-Bacon  rates  generally  reflect 
local  market  conditions  and  are  based 
on  union  rates  only  In  highly  unionized 
areas. 

Opponents  of  Davis-Bacon  claim  that 
the  act  restricts  job  opportunities  for 
women  and  minorities.  In  fact,  Davis- 
Bacon  has  been  the  Government's  prin- 
ciple tool  for  assuring  that  these  work- 
ers are  adequately  represented  in  the 
construction  trades  and  assures  that 
women  and  minorities  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  advance  to  journeymen 
status.  Today  minority  participation  in 
union  apprenticeship  programs  is  almost 
double  the  rate  in  nonimion  programs. 

But  the  principle  charge  that  I  want 
to  discuss  today — the  charge  that  has 
been  used  most  often — is  that  Davis- 
Bacon  leads  to  excessive  costs  in  Fed- 
eral construction  and  Is  inflationary. 

There  is  absolutely  no  credible  evi- 
dence to  support  this  contention.  All  the 
estimates  of  the  alleged  inflationary  im- 
pact of  Davis-Bacon  have  been  based  on 
antedotes,  limited  data,  case  studies 
which  cannot  be  projected  to  the  entire 
universe  of  construction  projects. 

In  many  cases  the  studies  themselves 
are  so  flawed  that  they  are  meaningless. 

For  example,  in  1979  a  report  issued 
by  the  General  Accounting  OflQce  en- 
titled "The  Davis-Bacon  Act  should  be 
repealed,"  concluded  $715  million  a  year 
could  be  saved  by  repealing  Davis-Bacon. 

That  GAO  study  used  a  sample  of  only 
30  wage  determination,  or  about  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  more  than 
12,000  Davis-Bacon  wage  determinations 
issued  by  the  Labor  Department  in  a 
typical  year.  In  18  of  the  30  cases,  the 
GAO  concluded  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment wage  determinations  were  too 
low  rather  than  too  high.  But  GAO  dis- 
carded these  18  cases  and  based  its  con- 
clusions on  the  12  remaining  wage  de- 
terminations. 

Obviously  a  study  based  on  limited 
data  which  throws  out  evidence  that 
fails  to  support  the  author's  precon- 
ceived notion  is  fatally  flawed.  A  study 
which  looks  at  12  out  of  12,000  wage 
determinations  cannot  provide  a  basis 
for  sound  conclusions. 

In  fact,  the  authors  admit  this  to  be 
the  case. 

The  report  said,  and  I  quote: 

Our  sample  size  was  Insufficient  for  pro- 
jecting the  results  of  a  universe  of  construc- 
tion costs  with  any  statistical  validity. 

Nevertheless,  this  study  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  documents  relied 


on  by  those  who  favor  repeal  of  Davis- 
Bacon. 

Another  document  opponents  of  Davla- 
Bacon  have  relied  on  is  a  Carter  admin- 
istration options  paper  released  earlier 
this  year. 

Although  the  options  papers  says  that 
"it  is  virtually  impossible  to  attach  spec- 
ific dollar  savings  or  Inflationary  impact 
estimates  •   •  •"   to  Davis-Bacon. 

It  goes  on  to  assume  that  construction 
wages  would  be  reduced  by  10  percent  If 
Davis-Bacon  were  reformed.  Is  this  a 
logical  assumption? 

When  Davis-Bacon  was  suspended  by 
President  Nixon  in  1971,  opponents 
claimed  that  removal  would  immediately 
lead  to  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  costs  of 
Federal  construction  projects  negotiated 
during  the  suspension.  Yet,  data  avail- 
able for  the  1,263  projects  which  were 
rebid  during  the  suspension  show  that 
the  average  rebid  was  lower  than  the 
flrst  by  only  0.6  percent  of  1  percent. 

Despite  this  real  world  experience  with 
Davis-Bacon  suspension,  the  10-percent 
wage  reduction  assumed  in  the  Carter 
options  paper  has  taken  on  a  life  of  its 
own  and  has  been  used  repeatedly  to 
justify  claims  that  cost  savings  will  result 
if  Davis-Bacon  is  repealed. 

Where  does  this  figure  come  from? 
Well,  Mr.  President,  it  comes  from  an- 
other GAO  study — one  performed  in  1971 
of  29  problem  construction  projects  se- 
lected for  study  on  the  basis  of  com- 
plaints on  other  indications  that  wages 
on  these  projects  were  not  representa- 
tive of  actual  prevailing  wages.  GAO 
found  that  wage  rates  for  commercial 
construction  projects  were  being  im- 
properly applied  to  residential  construc- 
tion projects  and  concluded  that  as  a 
result  costs  were  increased  by  5  to  15 
percent  on  the  projects  studied. 

Those  findings  have  since  been  thor- 
oughly discredited  and  rendered  com- 
pletely irrelevant  by  new  Department  of 
Labor  procedures  adopted  immediately 
after  the  report  was  issued. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  problem  with 
all  those  studies  Is  that  by  focusing  on 
wage  rates  alone  they  completely 
ignore  potential  differences  on  worker 
skill  and  productivity. 

That  is  why  the  only  valid  way  to  ex- 
amine the  relationship  between  Davis 
and  Bacon  and  inflation  Is  by  looking 
at  the  total  costs  or  projects  built  under 
the  law's  requirements. 

Only  one  study  has  ever  done  that — a 
1976  study  performed  by  HUD  in  an  ef- 
fort to  identify  the  factors  leading  to 
high  costs  of  housing  built  on  Indian 
rcscrv&tions. 

That  study  found  that  there  was  no 
correlation  between  wage  rates  and  to- 
tal project  costs. 

Obviously  more  work  needs  to  be  done 
on  the  impact  of  wages  on  total  project 
costs. 

But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  charges 
leveled  against  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  have 
not  been  substantiated. 

It  is  time  to  stop  blaming  Davis-Bacon 
for  inflation  in  the  construction  Industry. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  is  a  source  of 
stability  in  an  unstable  Industry.  In  the 
absence  of  a  preva'llng  wai?e  law.  com- 
petition for  Government  projects  will 
quickly  turn  into  a  contest  to  see  who 
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cs«i  slash  wages  the  furthest  in  order  to 
come  in  with  the  winning  bid.  Establish- 
ing of  a  floor  imder  wage  levels  protects 
the  interests  of  construction  workers,  of 
fair  contractors,  and  of  the  taxpayers  by 
assuring  quality  work  for  their  construc- 
tion dollar. 

Permitting  wage  cutting  on  Govern- 
ment projects  is  bad  construction  policy 
and  bad  social  policy. 

Repealing  Davis-Bacon  is  not  an  anti- 
inflation  policy;  it  is  just  an  antilabor 
policy. 

A  vote  for  the  Jackson  amendment  is 
a  vote  to  reaffirm  the  basic  principle 
behind  Davis-Bacon  which  is  as  valid 
today  as  it  was  when  the  law  was  enacted 
in  1931. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  under 
a  previous  agreement,  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  a  tabling  motion  at  this  time.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  is 
correct — at  12  o'clock. 


ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS,  1982  (H.R. 
4144) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  12  noon  hav- 
ing arrived,  S.  1408  will  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  the  Senate  wll  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  tabling  motion  on  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Bumpers-Humphrey  amendment  (UP 
No.  582),  as  amended,  was  tabled. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevfns),  is  absent  due  to  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there  any 
other  Senators  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  45,  as  follows : 

fRolIcall  Vote  No.  366  Leg.] 
TEAS— 50 


Abdnor 

Hawklni 

Pressler 

Andrews 

Hayakawa 

ppiT'o'nh 

Baker 

H«fl<n 

Rudman 

Bentaen 

Heinz 

SR-«er 

Burdlck 

Hem-j 

Schmltt 

rorbn>n 

Hudd'eiton 

Slmn<^on 

D'Amato 

.Tackson 

Specter 

Dpn^orth 

Jepsen 

P'pff^d 

f^enton 

Johnston 

Stennls 

rwta 

Kasten 

.«vmm'! 

Domeatd 

Lf'ne 

Thurmond 

1   >st 

Lupar 

Tower 

Ford 

Mathlas 

Wal'op 

Gam 

Matttngly 

Warner 

Gorton 

McClure 

Welcker 

Orasaley 

Murkowskl 

Zorlnsky 

Hatch 

Packwood 
NATS— 46 

Armstrong 

Bradley 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Baucus 

Bumpers 

Chafee 

Blden 

Byrd. 

Chllea 

Boschwltz 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Cohen 

Cranston 

iDOuye 

Fell 

DeConcinl 

Kassebaum 

Percy 

Ul.von 

Kennedy 

Pro  mire 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Pryor 

Durenberger 

Levin 

Quayle 

Eag-eum 

Matcunaga 

Rlegle 

E;on 

Me.cher 

Roch 

Olenn 

Metzenbaum 

Earbanes 

Hart 

Mitchell 

Tsongaa 

Hatneld 

Moyoihan 

WTiUiama 

.  .  .liS 

N.ckies 

Humphrey 

Nunn 

NOT  VCnNO — 6 

Boren 

Ooldwater 

Stevena 

Cannon 

Laxalt 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
Bumpers-Humphrey  unprinted  amend- 
ment No.  532,  as  amended,  was  tabled, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  is  the  business  now 
before  the  Senate? 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCnON 
AUTHORIZATIONS,   1982 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
report  the  pending  business. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1408)   to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
wil'  be  in  order. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

LECISLATIVZ     SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a 
brief  moment,  let  me  try  to  outline  the 
program  for  this  afternoon  and  perhaps 
for  this  evening. 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  now  that  we 
will  make  good  progress  on  the  milltarv 
construction  bill  and  .should  be  ab'e  to 
finish  it  before  verv  long.  I  urge  Sena- 
tors to  stay  on  the  floor  and  try  to  com- 
plete this  action  as  soon  as  possible. 

After  that,  under  the  orevious  order, 
we  are  going  to  go  bnck  to  the  rnergv  and 
water  resources  bill.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  finish  that  bill  todav,  as  well. 

Mr.  Pres'dpnt.  I  expect  the  Senate  to 
be  in  reasonably  late  today.  I  wou'.d  hone 
it  would  not  be  a  very  ?at«?  session.  I  do 
hope  that  we  are  ab'e  to  f  nlsh  the  mili- 
tary construct'on  bill,  the  energv  and 
water  resources  bill,  and  th"  defense  con- 
ference report,  as  well,  before  we  finish 
this  day. 

Mr.  SARBANKS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  ma'or't"  leaHer  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  As.sumlnar  the  sched- 
ule is  carried  forward  as  nro'ected  for 
the  day,  what  could  we  expect  on  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President.  If  we  fln'sh 
those  three  items.  I  would  exoect  Friday 
to  be  a  verv  light  day.  I  am  not  nrepired 
yet  to  announce  what  bus'ness  the  Sen- 
ate would  address  on  Friday,  but  if  we 
finish  the  three  items  I  have  lust  identi- 
fied. I  think  Friday  would  be  a  very  light 
dav. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Qttayle)  .  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 


ment by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson). 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFXCE31.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Before  the  Senator  proceeds,  may  we 
have  order?  Will  the  Senate  please  come 
to  order?  Those  Senators  desiring  to 
converse,  please  retire  from  the  Cham- 
ber. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    622 

Biir.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  agreed  to  in- 
clude section  1008,  the  Davis-Bacon 
v;aiver  provision,  that  appears  in  this 
bill.  There  is  nothing  new  about  this 
provision;  it  is  identical  to  the  provision 
that  Chairman  Tower  was  successful  in 
adding  to  the  fiscal  year  1980  military 
construction  authoriation  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

My  motives  in  adding  this  provision 
are  quite  simple.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
will  save  money  and  not  degrade  the 
quality  of  construction. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  has  been  de- 
bated for  years.  We  have  all  heard  those 
debates  before.  Labor  argues  that  Davis- 
Bacon  prevents  the  importing  of  cheap 
labor  and  protects  the  quality  of  con- 
struction. Management  argues  that 
Davis-Bacon  resists  in  artificially  higher 
labor  rates  and,  therefore,  is  inflation- 
ary. Both  sides  have  debated  Davis- 
Bacon  with  arguments  that  are  largely 
theoretical  with  no  real  facts  to  prove 
either  case. 

I  happen  to  believe  strongly  that 
Davis-Bacon  is  inflationary  and  adds 
significantly  to  the  cost  of  Federal  con- 
struction contracts.  I  feel  that  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  should  be  repealed.  I  might 
note  that  I  am  not  alone  in  that  posi- 
tion: 

GAO  has  called  for  repeal  of  Davis- 
Bacon, 

Both  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  have  called  for  re- 
peal, and  also  the  Washington  Post. 

Many  construction  associations  such 
as,  the  Association  of  General  Con- 
tractors, the  Associated  Builders  and 
Contractors,  and  so  forth,  have  pushed 
repeal  for  many  years. 

In  this  bill  we  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  get  facts  about  the  impact  of 
Davis-Bacon.  We  have  several  hundred 
military  construction  projects  ready  to 
go  to  contract  in  fiscal  year  1982  which 
are  essentially  designed  and  on  which 
cost  estimates  have  been  prepared.  If 
this  Davis-Bacon  waiver  provision  is 
adopted,  we  can  demonstrate  in  the 
marketplace  whether  or  not  Davis-Bacon 
costs  money  and  whether  or  not  Davis - 
Bacon  protects  the  quality  of  constru- 
tion.  I  shou'd  think  both  labor  and  man- 
agement would  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  prove  their  case.  I  know  management 
supports  this  provision.  Is  labor  afraid 
to  let  this  test  proceed?  Is  labor  afraid 
that  its  claims  will  not  be  substantiated? 

Now  I  know  that  the  argument  will  be 
made  that  the  Reagan  administration 
has  revised  the  regulations  implement- 
ing Davis-Bacon,  so  why  wait  and  see 
if  that  does  not  solve  the  problem.  I  can- 
not agree  with  that  logic.  I  would  be  sur- 
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prised,  in 
will  surroiind 
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The  Ficrir  Over  Labor  Regulations 


organised   labor   seeks   to  reassert   Us 

among  both  Its  membership  and 

liera!  community.  It  will  have  to 

carefully.  This  may  mean  re- 

iiome    matters    of    longstanding 

cases  In  point — both  the  subject 

]  iroposed  Labor  Department  reg- 

the     Service     Contract     and 

acts  reaulrtng  federal  contrac- 

"prevalUng  wages"  for  services 


..abor  Department  rules  are  not 
rollbacks  that  Industry  groups 
Partly  this  Is  because  more  sub- 
may  require  new  leglsla- 
I  rvlce  Contract  regulations  will, 
e  the  Labor  Department  out  of 
business    of    Interfering    with 
and  work  practices  In  a  host 
s  from  computer  processing  to 
which  the  ewe  for  federal  wage 
vas    extremely    thin.    Since    en- 
the  act  has  always  been  lax. 
most  vulnerable  types  of  serv- 
crews  and  the  like — 
protected,   the  changes  should 
noncontroverslal. 


workers-  -cleaning 


Davis-Bacon   reforms.    Davis- 

I  acquired  a  symbolic  Importance 

proponents  and  detractors  that 

d  Isproportlonate   to    its   probable 

changes    proposed    are    quite 

to  produce  neither  the  sev- 

mllUon    dollars    in    savings 

he  administration  nor  the  total 

of    the    construction     Industry 

the  building  trade  unions.  Davls- 

iitlll  apply  to  all  federally  aided 

protects  costing  more  than  the 

12.000   limit  set  bick  in   the 

hlcher  ratio  of  "helpers"  to 

oumeymen"  will  be  allowed  on 

employer  record-keeilng  will  be 

To  answer  the  frenuent 

tbe  prevailing  wages  deter- 


tlat 


mined  by  the  Labor  Department  tend  to  be 
the  union  level  wages,  the  rxUe  will  require 
that  the  wage  set  for  each  craft  be  either 
that  received  by  50  percent  of  local  workers— 
rather  than  the  30  percent  previously  used— 
or.  If  no  such  uniformity  can  be  found,  the 
average  local  wage. 

Allowing  the  use  of  more  lower-paid 
warliers  should  save  money,  at  least  where 
collective  bargaining  agreements  permit. 
Savings  from  the  new  wage-setting  proce- 
dures are  more  speculative.  What  studies 
exist— and  none  of  them  Is  very  good— do 
not  show  that  the  old  30  percent  rule,  what- 
ever Its  conceptual  fallings,  produced  gen- 
erally higher  wages  than  the  use  of  an  aver- 
age wage.  Either  procedure  Is  sure  to  drive 
wages  uo  somewhat— If  they  dldnt  It  Is  hard 
to  Imagine  why  the  unions  would  be  so  con- 
cerned The  inflationary  effect  is  stronger  In 
the  predominantly  non-unionized  residen- 
tial construction  sector  but  probably  minor 
In  the  heavily  unionized  commercial  sector. 
With  federal  money  scarce  and  getting 
scarcer.  Inflated  wages  mean  less  construc- 
tion and  fewer  jobs. 

The  flght  over  Davis-Bacon  is  only  heat- 
ing uo.  Senatorial  opponents,  with  the  strong 
support  of  non-union  builders,  will  continue 
to  whittle  away  at  Davis-Bacon  coverage  In 
each  of  the  several  federal  construction  bills 
to  which  It  now  aoplles.  As  orranlzed  labor 
prepares  for  battle  it  might  want  to  consider 
whether- with  so  much  other  pre-^s'ng  pub- 
lic and  private  business  on  Its  agenda — It  Is 
worth  dissipating  the  time,  money  and  In- 
fluence that  will  be  needed  to  defend  every 
lot  ard  title  of  a  law  that  has  probably  out- 
lived Its  usefulness. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
editorial  strikes  to  the  heart  of  ray  con- 
cern with  Davis-Bacon.  I  carmot  under- 
stand why  organized  labor— which  has 
been  helpful  to  this  country  in  the  past 
and  which  could  help  the  American 
work  force — continues  to  hold  Davis- 
Dacon  sacrosanct.  It  actually  penal'zes 
the  majority  of  the  construction  work 
force,  since  most  contractors  will  refuse 
to  bid  on  Government  work  because  of 
the  requirement  to  pay  artificially  high 
prevailing  wages. 

This  waiver  provision  will  enable 
everyone  to  learn  the  facts  about  Davis- 
Bacon.  It  is  a  start  in  the  right  d'rection. 

Mr.  President,  the  crux  of  the  argu- 
ment against  section  1008.  the  Davis- 
Bacon  waiver  provision,  appears  to  be 
that  since  the  Labor  Department  has 
proposed  new  rules  covering  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  there 
is  no  need  for  this  waiver  provision. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  see  the.se 
rew  ru'es;  they  may  prove  to  be  a  small 
step  in  the  right  direction.  However.  I 
do  not  think  that  these  proposed — and 
I  emphasize  proposed — rules  are  the 
solution  to  the  Davis-Bacon  problem. 

First,  setting  aside  how  effective  these 
proposed  new  rules  may  prove  to  be,  I 
have  serious  concerns  about  ever  get- 
ting them  implemented.  I  feel  sure  that 
there  will  be  concerted  efforts  to  pre- 
vent these  rules  from  ever  belnt^  imple- 
mented. Promulgation  of  the  rules  will 
surely  be  contested  in  the  courts  and 
it  may  take  years,  if  these  new  rules 
can  ever  be  implemented.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  will  be  business  as  uisual  under 
the  old  rules  that  drive  up  Federal  con- 
struction costs  beyond  all  reason. 

Second,  It  Is  not  clear  to  me  that  the 
proposed  new  rules  are  much  of  an  Im- 
provement over  the  existing  rules.  Doing 
away  with  the  30-percent  rule  and  al- 


lowing helper  classifications  will  help. 
But  it  falls  far  short  of  the  way  that 
Americans  are  used  to  doing  business  in 
the  marketplace.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment says  these  new  rules  will  save  $670 
million  annually.  I  doubt  that  they  will 
save  half  that  amount.  Eased  on  several 
studies  of  the  cost  of  Davis-Bacon,  these 
nev/  rules  will  not  produce  a  fraction  of 
the  savings  that  could  be  achieved 
through  repeal. 

Finally,  and  the  bottom  line  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  if  and  when  these  rules 
are  ever  implemented,  is  we  will  remain 
in  the  situation  where  a  huge  and  un- 
neccrsary  Federal  bureaucracy  Is  in- 
volved in  the  predetermination  of  wages 
for  a  small  group  of  American  workers — 
those  involved  in  construction  on  Fed- 
eral construction  projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how  any 
public  official  can  condone  such  prac- 
tices. Just  envision,  if  you  can,  what  it 
would  be  like  to  have  the  Government 
setting  wages  for  every  industry  which 
is  impacted  by  Federal  funds.  Why  do  we 
not  predetermine  wages  for  farmers 
whose  crops  are  subsidized?  Why  not  set 
wages  for  workers  in  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry? How  about  the  auto  industry? 
Does  not  the  Chrysler  loan  guarantee 
give  the  Government  the  right  to  set  the 
wages  of  Its  employees?  Mr.  President, 
what  is  so  special  about  construction  in- 
dustry workers  that  they  need  the  pro- 
tection afforded  bv  the  Davis-Bacon  Act? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  my  earlier 
challenge  to  labor.  Let  us  waive  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  on  military  construc- 
tion and  see  what  happens.  Let  us  see 
if  costs  are  affected.  Let  us  see  if  the 
quality  of  work  is  affected.  Today  we 
debate  in  a  vacuum,  why  not  give  both 
parties  a  chance  to  prove  their  case? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  respond  for  a 
moment  to  the  issue  of  Davis-Bacon 
costs.  Much  has  been  written  and  said 
on  this  issue. 

In  reality  we  do  not  know  exactly  what 
Davis-Bacon  costs  in  terms  of  increased 
requirements  on  Federal  construction 
projects.  The  act  has  been  on  the  books 
for  over  50  years  and.  except  for  a  brief 
S.'i-day  period  in  1971  when  President 
Nixon  waived  the  implementation,  every 
co-istruct'on  contract  for  more  than 
$2,000  that  has  been  awarded  since  1931 
and  that  has  involved  Federal  funds,  has 
required  the  payment  of  so-called  "pre- 
vailing wages." 

Mr.  President,  we  do  know  with  cer- 
tainty one  element  of  cost  and  it  is  this 
element  that  gives  me  the  greatest  prob- 
lem with  Davis-Bacon.  We  know  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  employs  more 
than  100  people  and  spends  about  $20 
million  each  year  to  administer  Davis- 
Bacon.  These  are  the  people  who  sort 
through  reams  of  data  to  compute  those 
so-called  "prevailing  wages"  that  are 
in  turn  dictated  to  the  construction  work 
force  in  Federal  construction  contracts. 

These  100  Department  of  Labor 
bureaucrats  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try make  about  20  000  wage  determina- 
tions each  year  and  each  of  these  deter- 
minations Includes  "p''*>vailing  wages" 
for  hundreds  of  ctpf^or'es  of  construc- 
tion workprs  in  thonsards  of  discrete 
geographical  areas.  The  very  idea  that 
the     Federal     Government     should     be 
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dictating  wages  to  a  small  segment  of  the 
construction  work  force  is  to  me  revolt- 
ing. Thank  goodness  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  set  prevailing  wages 
for  the  remaining  99  percent  of  the 
American  work  force. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  discuss 
the  cost  that  Davis-Bacon  adds  to  the 
contracts  to  which  it  applies.  I  want  to 
reemphasize  the  point  I  made  earlier 
that  we  do  not  know  precisely  what 
Davis-Bacon  costs  in  terms  of  specifying 
higher  wages  than  might  actually  prevail 
in  ft  free,  non-Davis-Bacon  competitive 
situation.  But  most  studies  that  have 
been  done  on  Davis-Bacon  conclude  that 
It  costs  the  taxpayer  something.  Let  me 
simunarize  briefly  the  most  reliable  of 
those  studies: 

In  1975,  a  detailed  analysis  of  con- 
tracts awarded  during  the  period  In  1971 
when  President  Nixon  waived  the  act  by 
Armond  Thieblot  of  the  Wharton  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  con- 
cluded that  Davis-Bacon  costs  4  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  construction. 

In  1979.  the  GAG.  in  a  report  entitled. 
"The  Davis-Bacon  Act  Should  be  Re- 
pealed," concluded  that  Davis-Bacon 
"may  have  Increased  total  construction 
costs  by  an  average  of  3.4  percent"  and 
that  Increases  "ranged  from  1  to  nearly 
9  percent." 

In  1980,  GAG  estimated  that  Davis- 
Bacon  Increased  the  cost  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Metro  construction  by  6.8 
percent. 

In  1979,  in  a  confidential  staff  paper 
prepared  by  President  Carter's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors,  Davis-Bacon  was 
deemed  inflationary  and.  If  certain 
changes  were  made  reducing  the  "pre- 
vailing wage"  by  10  percent,  a  savings  of 
$1  billion  annually  would  be  realized. 

In  February  of  1901,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Onice  forecast  an  outlay  savings 
of  $2.4  billion  over  5  years  if  Davis- 
Bacon  were  repealed. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
with  these  studies  that  estimate  Davis- 
Bacon  costs.  But  all  are  only  estimates. 
However,  I  think  there  is  widespread 
agreement  that  Davis-Bacon  costs  some- 
thirg.  maybe  not  the  10  to  15  percent 
alleged  by  some  management  studies, 
but  probably  more  than  the  conservative 
3.4  percent  postulated  by  the  GAG.  My 
colleagues  should  be  av/are  that  a  1 -per- 
cent cost  represents  $400  mil' ion  each 
year  because  Davis-Bacon  impacts  $40 
billion  in  annual  construction  costs.  So 
the  range  of  costs  is  from  $1.36  billion  to 
$6  billion  each  year.  Regardless  of  which 
end  of  the  range  you  choose,  the  cost  of 
Davis-Bacon  is  staggering. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  Davis-Bacon 
costs  are  probably  in  the  8-  to  12-per- 
cent range.  Translating  that  to  impact 
to  the  taxpayer,  I  estimate  that  the  tax- 
payer pays  about  $4  billion  each  year  In 
E)avis-Bacon  costs  on  all  Federal  con- 
struction projects. 

On  this  military  construction  bill,  Mr. 
President,  project  costs  have  already 
been  reduced  by  $70  million  in  anticipa- 
tion of  cost  benefits  that  will  accrue  as  a 
Tesult  of  the  new  Davis-Bacon  regula- 
tions. If  my  8-  to  12-percent  savings  esti- 
mate is  right,  there  are  potential  addi- 


tional savings  of  over  $200  million  pos- 
sible on  this  bill,  this  one  bill  alone. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  knows  exactly 
what  Davis-Bacon  costs.  The  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  suggests  that  Davis-Bacon 
costs  are  high  and  that  the  act  Is  In- 
flationary. We  do  have  a  way  to  prove 
the  case  once  and  for  all.  If  the  waiver 
provision  in  this  bill  becomes  law,  there 
will  be  a  substantial  data  base  to  show 
what  military  construction  projects  are 
estimated  to  cost  with  Davis-Bacon  and 
what  they  actually  cost  in  the  market 
place  without  Davis-Bacon. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  why  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  was  enacted  and  from 
all  historical  accounts  of  the  situation  at 
that  time,  it  would  appear  that  the  law 
was  justified.  But,  since  the  early  1930's, 
we  have  had  a  numt>er  of  other  lavi^s  en- 
acted which  do  a  much  better  job  of 
protecting  the  working  men  and  women 
of  this  country. 

In  addition,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  has 
the  practical  effect  of  discouraging  small 
businessmen,  particularly  minority  con- 
tractors, from  bidding  on  Federal  jobs. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  making  efforts  to 
encourage  the  Federal  Government  to 
use  small  businesses,  it  seems  ludicrous 
that  we  retain  a  law  that  keeps  them 
from  getting  Government  work. 

The  reason  it  discourages  small  busi- 
nesses is  quite  simple.  Davis-Bacon  re- 
quires that  any  time  anyone  picks  up  a 
tool  of  a  trade,  he  or  she  must  be  paid  as 
a  journeyman  in  that  trade.  This  means 
that  an  unskilled  laborer  must  be  paid 
the  rate  of  a  highly  skilled  worker.  More 
srccifically,  the  contractor  must  pay  a 
laborer  the  journeyman  painter's  rate 
when  the  laborer  is  painting  and  the 
jouT.ej'man  carpenter's  rate  when  the 
laborer  is  carrying  boards  or  hammering 
naiJs. 

Th's  presents  the  small  businessman 
with  two  equally  unappealing  choices: 
Pay  his  inexperienced  laborer  at  high 
journeyman's  wages  or  fire  the  laborer 
because  he  cannot  be  as  productive  as 
the  wage  rate  demands. 

If  the  businessman  chooses  the  first 
option,  he  stands  the  chance  of  not  being 
able  to  make  a  competitive  bid  becaase 
he  v;ill  have  workers  whose  productivity 
is  low,  relative  to  his  competition.  If  the 
businessman  chooses  the  second  option, 
he  runs  the  risk  of  losing  an  otherwise 
capable  v/orker,  who,  given  time,  could 
have  become  a  very  productive  employee. 
As  a  result,  Mr.  President,  the  minority 
small  businessman  chooses  not  to  bid  on 
the  contract. 

Upon  closer  examination,  we  find  that 
it  is  not  only  the  small  businessman  and 
the  unskilled  laborer  who  lose  out,  but 
the  taxpaylng  public  as  well.  If  enough 
businessmen  are  discouraged  from 
bidding  on  Federal  contracts,  those  who 
are  left  to  bid  have  a  free  hand  to  arti- 
ficially inflate  the  price  of  the  job.  The 
competition  presented  by  the  small  busi- 
nessman would  have  forced  the  large 


contractor  to  make  a  competitive  bid. 
This  is  no  longer  necessary  because  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  has  eLmlnated  the 
competition. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
been  very  concerned  about  the  high  cost 
of  improving  our  military  capability.  For 
this  reason  we  have  been  looking  at  a 
wide  range  of  possibilities  for  bringing 
many  of  the  costs  into  line.  Waiving  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  for  military  construc- 
tion projects  will  help  us  achieve  this 
goal,  but  it  will  be  done  without  hurting 
workers  in  the  construction  industry.  I 
repeat.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  laws  on  the  books  which 
insure  that  these  individuals  will  receive 
a  fair  wage  for  the  work  that  is  done. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  will  remem- 
ber, I  tried  to  bring  some  sanity  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  issue  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. I  offered  an  amendment  to  exempt 
10  percent  of  all  Federal  building  con- 
tracts from  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  It  was 
my  hope  that  by  doing  this,  we  could 
then  compare  those  projects  built  under 
Davis-Bacon  against  those  built  under 
a  competitive  bid  system.  In  addition, 
wc  could  look  at  who  bid  on  the  Davis- 
Bacon  contracts  and  who  bid  on  the 
non-Davis-Bacon  contracts  and  see  If 
we  could  draw  some  conclusions  from 
this. 

At  one  point,  I  was  assured  of  some 
bipartisan  support  and  support  frwn 
organized  labor  on  this  amendment.  Un- 
fortunately, when  we  got  down  to  voting 
on  it,  that  did  not  turn  out  to  be  ac- 
curate and  my  amendment  was  not 
accepted. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Jepsen 
amendment,  assurances  were  made  by 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  this 
l.ssue  that  a  comparative  study  would 
be  imdertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  While  I  recognize  that  some  sig- 
nificant changes  have  come  about  at 
the  Department  of  Labor  since  this  com- 
mitment was  made.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues still  share  my  desire  i.  seeing 
this  type  of  study  completed  in  the  in- 
terest of  fairness,  in  the  interest  of  mov- 
ing ahead  in  these  economic,  shark-in- 
fested waters  that  we  find  ourselves  In 
now,  to  provide  employment  for  every 
American  man  and  woman  who  desires 
to  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  language 
approved  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  good  language.  It  will  help 
bring  some  stability  to  skyrocketing  con- 
struction costs.  It  will  help  us  to  main- 
tain our  goal  of  improving  the  military 
capability  of  this  Nation.  It  will  help 
the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
Nation  to  assure  that  those  who  want 
to  be  gainfully  employed  will  be  able  to 
find  a  job  in  those  areas  where  military 
construction  Is  being  conducted.  They 
will  be  able  to  do  so  not  only  with  dis- 
patch but  also  with  the  assurance  of 
continued  bidding  and  continued  Im- 
provement to  bring  about  the  construc- 
tion in  the  military  areas  which  we 
need  to  improve  the  military  capability 
of  this  Nation.  This  is  a  very  important 
part  of  this  bill,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  we  support  it. 

I  thank  my  colleague  fom  South  Car- 
olina for  yielding  time. 
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Hi  lWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
Jackson  amendment  to  S.  1408. 
the  wisdom  and  courage  of 
Armed  Services  Committee  In 
in  S.  1408.  this  provision  which 
requirements  of  the  Davis- 
on all  military  construction 
The  Associated  Builders  and 
have  estimated  that  this  one 
:ould  save  close  to  $214  million 
expenditures  without  cancel- 
project  or  displacing  a  sin- 
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Mr.  T*URMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  able  Senator  from  Iowa 
for  his  spl  ended  remarks. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PR  ESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  t  le  roll. 

The   assistant   legislative  clerk   pro 
ceeded  to  tall  the  roll 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimots  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  c  ill  be  rescinded 

The  PF  ESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.   THURMOND.    Mr.   President,   I 
yield  to  tl  e  able  and  distinguished  Sena 
tor  from  Florida  such  time  as  she  may 
require 
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imje  when  Congress  is  meeting  the 
cfiallengc  of  reducing  spending 
range  of  social  programs,  we 
af(ord  to  overlook  an  act  who.se 
Impact  adds  millions  of  dol- 
to  construction  costs.  The 
Ajccounting  Office  has  conducted 
nine  studies  of  the  admlnis- 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  and  each 
;ome  away  with  progressively 
findings.  In  1979,  the  GAO 
report  entitled  "The  Davis- 
should  be  Repealed."  They 
recommendations    on    an 
the  administration  of  the  act 
defcionstrated  that  the  Depart- 
Liabor  had  become  so  disor- 
it  could  not  administer  Da- 
fairly  even  if  it  wanted  to. 

-Bacon  Act  was  enacted  in 
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In  the  construction  industry 
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favor  of  union  employers  stems  to  a 
large  degree  on  the  Department  of  La- 
bor's inability  to  maintain  and  issue  cur- 
rent and  accurate  prevailing  wage  deter- 
minations. The  GAO  found  that  often 
the  wage  selected  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment was  not  the  wage  actually  prevail- 
ing, but  the  higher  negotiated  labor  rate. 
An  Interagency  task  force  study  of 
Davis-Bacon  which  was  completed  dur- 
ing the  Carter  administration  but  not  re- 
leased until  the  Reagan  administration, 
noted  that  Congress  has  attempted  to 
insulate  labor  from  competitive  pressure. 

This  task  force  report  cited  Federal 
procuring  agency  criticism  of  the  De- 
partment of  Laboi  for  setting  wages  that 
are  higher  than  those  actually  prevail- 
ing and  establishing  Inconsistent  wage 
rates,  thus  reducing  competition  tuid  in- 
creasing costs.  A  confidential  report  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
studied  wage  determinations  In  13 
cities  and  found  that  Davis-Bacon  Act 
minimum  wages  were  significantly  above 
those  In  the  local  labor  market  for  simi- 
lar types  of  construction.  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  a  report  issued  In 
1977,  found  that  Davis-Bacon  wage  re- 
quirements discourage  nonunion  con- 
tractors from  bidding  on  Federal  con- 
struction work,  thus  harming  minority 
workers  who  are  more  likely  to  work  In 
the  nonunlonized  sector  of  the  construc- 
tion Industry. 

This  discriminatory  effect  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  on  minorities  was  reiterated 
by  noted  black  economist  Walter  Wil- 
liams In  testimony  before  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee in  the  Senate  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee  In  April  of 
this  year.  Minority  groups  have  tradi- 
tionally encountered  difficulty  In  obtain- 
ing employment  In  the  construction  un- 
ions. In  fact,  83  percent  of  the  nonwhite 
craftsmen  In  the  construction  industry 
are  nonunion.  Professor  Williams  cited 
the  original  debate  on  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  to  illustrate  his  point.  The  debate 
made  reference  to  "cheap  colored  labor" 
that  is  in  competition  with  white  labor 
throughout  the  country.  Professor  Wil- 
liams stated  that  in  his  opinion  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  is  just  another  example 
of  privileges  given  to  one  group  which 
handicaps  another. 

It  is  not  just  the  minority  and  non- 
union construction  workers  that  suffer 
from  the  Davi.s-Bacon  Act.  By  reducing 
competition  for  Federal  contracts  and 
artificially  raising  the  wage  base  for  fed- 
erally financed  construction  projects,  the 
costs  of  these  pro'ects  are  inflated  by  as 
much  as  10  percent. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  Department 
of  Labor's  recently  published  proposed 
regulations  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and 
the  Contract  Service  Act.  I  think  that 
the  proposed  reforms  in  the  areas  of  the 
30  percent  rule,  paperwork  burdens, 
semiskilled  workers  and  urban-rural 
wage  determinations  are  a  major  step  in 
reforming  this  antiquated  act.  However, 
I  share  the  skepticism  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  whether  the  Department 
of  Labor  can  administer  the  act  fairly 
even  If  it  wants  to.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  joined  Senator  Nickles  in  cospon- 
soring  S.  1505,  a  bUl  to  repeal  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  in  its  entirety.  It  is  for  the 


same  reasons  that  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  retain  this  provision  which  waives  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  requirements  from  mil- 
itary construction  projects. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  for  the 
splendid  statement  she  made  on  this  sub- 
ject. She  has  been  in  public  life  for  a 
number  of  years  and  she  understands 
these  matters  and  an  opinion  from  her 
should  be  very  valuable  to  this  body. 

I  congratulate  her  on  her  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Co- 
hen). The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  able  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  waiver  of 
Davis-Bacon  requirements  on  military 
construction  projects  in  S.  1408,  the  fis- 
cal year  1982  military  construction  au- 
thorization. The  Davis-Bacon  Act  re- 
quires that  "prevailing  wages,"  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Lnbor.  be 
paid  on  all  Federal  construction  projects 
over  $2,000. 

However,  for  50  years  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  failed  to  issue  and  maintain 
accurate  wage  determinations.  The  re- 
sult has  been  disruption  of  local  wages, 
imposition  of  unnecessary  administra- 
tive burdens  on  Federal  contractors  and 
the  waste  of  billions  of  dollars.  Since 
serving  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  now  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
have  supported  the  repeal  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  and  have  cosponsored  legis- 
lation to  that  end.  Therefore.  I  am 
plea,sed  with  the  action  of  the  Armed 
Services  Comm'ttee.  which  I  feel  is  a  wise 
step  toward  eliminating  this  law  by  ex- 
empting military  construction  projects 
from  its  requirements. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
estimated  that  savings  of  $400  million 
can  be  achieved  in  fiscal  year  1982  alone, 
if  this  waiver  becomes  effective.  A  budget 
savings  of  that  magnitude  should  be  In- 
centive enough  to  support  such  a  provi- 
sion. Let  me  also  add  that  neither  the 
rights  of  construction  workers  nor  the 
quality  of  construction  will  be  harmed  by 
the  waiver  of  Davis-Bacon  requirements. 

Congress  has  enacted  a  number  of  laws 
that  protect  construction  workers 
against  the  loss  of  wages  through  the 
exploitation  of  contractors.  Th&se  safe- 
guards would  not  be  affected  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  waiver.  In  addition,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  specific  require- 
ments which  prevent  unscrupulous  con- 
tractors from  obtaining  Federal  con- 
struction contracts.  The.se  procurement 
laws  will  continue  to  be  enforced.  How- 
ever, the  waiver  provision  in  S.  1408 
would  provide  for  a  leaner,  more  efficient 
defense  budget. 
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The  Davis-Bacon  Act  has  long  out- 
lived its  usefulness.  Significant  changes 
in  economic  conditions  and  the  economic 
character  of  the  construction  industry 
since  1931,  plus  the  passage  of  other 
wage  laws,  make  this  act  unnecessary. 
Whatever  justification  there  may  have 
been  for  such  a  law  no  longer  exists.  At 
the  time  the  act  was  adopted  at  the 
onset  of  the  Depression,  the  Nation  was 
sliding  toward  economic  disaster  and  the 
building  trade  industry  was  especially 
hard  hit. 

Its  principE^  objective  was  to  protect 
the  prevailing  wage  structure  in  com- 
munities by  placing  a  floor  under  sink- 
ing wage  rates  and  discouraging  nonlocal 
contractors  from  undercutting  local  con- 
tractors by  importing  cheap,  itinerant 
labor.  - . 

Today,  however,  the  fact  that  most 
nonunion  construction  wages  are,  on  the 
average,  higher  than  local  manufactur- 
ing wages  invalidates  the  argument  that 
wage  regulation  In  construction  is  nec- 
essary. Even  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice has  concluded  that  the  estimated  3 
million  construction  workers  who  work 
on  projects  not  covered  by  Davis-Bacon 
are  among  the  highest  paid  workers  in 
the  country.  I  suggest  that  construction 
workers  do  not  need  this  special  protec- 
tion that  organized  labor  deems  so 
necessary. 

Additionally,  after  nearly  50  years  ol 
administering  the  act,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  not  developed  an  effective 
program  to  issue  and  maintain  current 
and  accurate  wage  determinations.  The 
GAO  addressed  this  problem  in  a  recent 
study  and  concluded  that  in  many  cir- 
cumstances wage  rates  were  not  ade- 
quately or  accurately  determined.  About 
one-half  of  the  area  and  project  deter- 
minations reviewed  by  GAO  were  not 
based  on  surveys  of  rates  paid  to  work- 
ers in  localities,  but  rather  on  union- 
negotiated  rates  in  collective  bargaining 
agreements. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  La- 
bor deleted,  added  and  changed  wage 
data  without  adequate  reason,  according 
to  GAO.  Sometimes  Labor  officials  sim- 
ply Ignore  lower  paid  workers  in  their 
surveys.  GAO  cites  a  case  In  which  exclu- 
sion of  113  nonimion  workers  raised  car- 
penters wages  from  $4.85  to  $6.54. 

More  typically,  surveyors  may  apply 
an  administrative  shortcut  called  the 
'•30-percent  rule  '  in  which  they  look  for 
the  highest  wages  paid  to  at  least  30 
percent  of  the  workers  performing  a  task, 
rather  than  estimating  the  average  wage. 
New  proposed  regulations  by  DOL  would 
change  that  "30-percent  rule"  to  a  "50- 
percent  rule,"  which  in  my  mind  is 
equally  arbitrary.  The  "50-percent  rule" 
would  still  insure  that  half  the  entire 
wages  in  an  area  would  not  be  taken  Into 
account  when  the  prevailing  wage  Is  es- 
tablished. 

To  further  illustrate  the  inaccuracies 
of  the  Department's  procedures,  let  me 
add  that  DOL  has  historically  surveyed 
previous  Davis-Bacon  projects  when 
conducting  wage  surveys  for  new  Federal 
projects.  The  practice  of  Including  wage 
data  from  other  Davis-Bacon  projects 
ultimately  results  In  wage  determinations 
which  simply  perpetuate  Federal  rates. 


not  locally  prevailing  rates.  When  Inac- 
curate wage  rates  are  included  in  the 
surveys,  it  compounds  and  sustains  er- 
rors for  all  future  determinations. 

Of  paramount  concern  to  me,  how- 
ever, is  the  inflationary  effect  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  places  on  all  Federal  con- 
struction. It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
act  is  costing  the  Federal  Government 
at  least  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  in  wasteful  construction 
costs.  It  also  Imposes  compliance  costs 
estimated  at  $190  million  on  contractors 
and  another  $12  million  on  Federal  agen- 
cies. Including  the  Department  of  Labor. 
By  the  same  token,  the  Federal  wage 
floor  tends  to  increase  all  construction 
wages.  Contrary  to  the  original  Intent 
of  the  act.  local  contractors.  In  many 
cases,  are  unable  to  bid  on  contracts  be- 
cause of  the  artificially  high  "prevail- 
ing wages"  set  by  DOL.  That,  presum- 
ably, reduces  the  competition  for  Fed- 
eral contracts  and  raises  construction 
costs  well  beyond  the  direct  Davis-Bacon 
premium. 

As  we  know,  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  attempted  to  ease  the  regulatory 
burdens  of  the  act  by  revising  its  regu- 
lations. I  commend  the  administration 
for  taking  an  important  step  toward 
regulatory  reform;  however,  the  pro- 
posed regulations  will  not  cure  the  cur- 
rent problem  and  unnecessary  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Reg- 
ulatory reform  is  not  the  answer. 

We  work  toward  total  repeal  of  this 
inflationary,  sneclal  interest  law  that 
subsidizes  construction  unions  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers.  In  the  past,  the 
Congress  has  refused  to  act  responsibly 
and  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  have  the  courage  to 
stand  up  and  vote  to  retain  the  Davis- 
Bacon  waiver  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  yield? 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment  by  my  colleague  from 
Washington  State  to  delete  from  the 
fiscal  1982  Military  Construction  Author- 
ization Act  a  waiver  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  prevailing  wage  provisions  on  mili- 
tary construction  projects.  Such  a  waiver 
Is  unwarranted  and  unwise. 

Indeed  even  President  Reagan  does  not 
snnport  the  waiver  position  in  the  fiscal 
1982  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Di- 
rector David  A.  Stockman  has  sent  a  let- 
ter dated  October  27  to  the  Associated 
Builders  and  Ccntractors.  Inc..  the  con- 
struction industry's  Washington.  D.C.. 
representative,  stating  the  President's 
nonsupport  of  the  waiver.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  letter  be  inserted 
into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Omcz  OP  Managsment  ahd  BuoGrr. 

Washington.  DC,  October  21. 1981. 
Mr.  Pbanz  June. 

President.  Associated  Builders  and  Contrac- 
tors. Inc..  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Jdne:  In  res-onse  to  vour  request 
for  clarlflcatlon  of  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  I 
would  like  to  reconflnn  the  President  *  itated 


position  that  he  will  not  seek  repeal  of  DavU- 
Bacon. 

Amendments  to  the  Military  Construction 
BUI  have  been  proposed  which  would  waive 
the  applicability  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and 
•related  acts"  to  military  construction.  Our 
position  of  not  seeking  Tcpe&l  ol  Davis-Bacon 
applies  to  related  acts  and  would  apply  to  the 
proposed  amendments. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  at  the  Presi- 
dent's direction,  has  developed  and  proposed 
administrative  changes,  designed  to  Improve 
the  administration  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
and  reduce  costs. 
Sincerely, 

Da  via  A.  Stockuah. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  assures  that  building  projects 
that  affect  our  national  security,  those 
on  our  military  bases,  for  example,  are 
constructed  by  a  highly  qualified  and 
experienced  work  force. 

I  disagree  with  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  committee  to  exempt  military 
construction  from  Davis-Bacon  coverage 
because  there  is  no  persuasive  evidence  to 
support  Us  claim  that  there  would  be  a 
10-percent  savings  in  construction  costs 
by  this  action. 

On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  indicates 
that  Davis-Bacon  prevailing  wage  re- 
quirements do  not  lead  to  excessively 
high  military  construction  project  costs. 

Wages  have  not  been  the  major  cause 
of  Increasing  building  costs.  Higher  land 
prices,  building  materials  prices,  sky- 
rocketing interest  rates  and  increased 
profits  are  the  principal  causes  of  In- 
creasing construction  costs.  In  fact,  wage 
increases  have  lagged  behind  increases  In 
other  elements  of  buUdlng  cost  in  recent 

years.  w.  u  - 

Nor  does  Davis-Bacon  Imoose  higner 
than  normal  wage  rates  on  Federal  con- 
tractors: it  merely  requires  them  to  pay 
whatever  rates  are  already  prevai''ng  in 
the  area.  Tn  the  maiority  of  cases,  Davis- 
Bacon  rates  are  actually  set  at  nonunion 
levels.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand.  Davis-Bacon  pro- 
visions benefit  the  Federal  Government, 
the  armed  services,  worker  and  contrac- 
tors in  many  ways. 

Contractors  benefit  by  the  assurance 
the  act  provides  that  competition  for 
military  construction  proiects  is  fair  and 
not  distorted  by  firm',  submitting  deliber- 
ately understated  and  unrealistic  bids. 
Workers  are  protected  by  the  assurance 
that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used  to 
un-lercut  prevailing  local  wages. 

The  Federal  Government  and  tne 
armed  services  benefit  because  thev  avoid 
the  low-qualltv  construction  and  delays 
in  proiect  completion  which  can  resmt 
from  attempts  to  emoloy  less-skilled 
labor  at  below-prevailing  wages. 

Contrary  to  the  committee  s  position, 
Mr  President,  maintenance  of  ♦he  Davis- 
Bacon  provisions  are  a  net  benefit  for  the 
country  and  thev  shou'd  b«/etained  for 
military  construction  prelects.  The  Labor 
Department  already  Is  addressing  alleged 
administrative  problems  caused  by  the 
act  through  the  Issuance  "^  J?«^/^«^^*: 

tions  m  the  near  ^'t"'•e,.  ^^^'^foM 
should  not  be  waived  in  the  PMscai  982 
Military  Construction  Act,  and  thai 
waiver  .should  be  r^eW*d  by  passage  of 
th<^  .T'»cV<:on  amendm«'nt.  ,„.»,.»»», 

I  thpnk  mv  roi^-aaiies  from  M'ch'ran. 

Mr   RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
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support  of  I  Senator  Jackson's  amendment 
to  strike  tQe  lan8:\iage  In  this  bill  which 
would  exempt  military  construction  proj- 
ects from  the  requirements  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  ActJ 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  became  law  50 
years  ago.  fi  1931.  Its  purpose  then — and 
its  purpose  today — was  to  assure  that 
wages  for  Irorlcers  on  Federal  construc- 
tion projects  will  be  no  less  than  the  pre- 
vailing ratfs  paid  to  other  construction 
workers  in  the  area.  The  act  seeks  to  In- 
sure that  federal  funds  are  not  used  to 
undercut  locally  prevailing  wages.  Its 
purpose  isjto  also  benefit  contractors, 
putting  conipetition  for  Federal  contracts 
on  a  fair  blisis  and  it  benefits  the  public 
by  encouraging  quality  construction. 
These  are  important  stabilizing  forces  In 
cm  industry  that  is  very  sensitive  to 
changes  in  the  business  cycle. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  argue 
that  the  Di  vis-Bacon  Act  compels  Gov- 
ernment contractors  to  pay  artificially 
high  wages  All  the  law  requires  is  that 
the  Government  must  pay  no  less  than 
whatever  w  age  rate  is  already  prevailing 
In  the  locality.  Nor  is  it  the  case  that 
Davis-Baco  n  leads  to  the  payment  of  un- 
ion wages  on  all  Federal  construction 
projects,  ai  is  sometimes  asserted  by 
those  who  favor  repeal  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

In  highly  unionized  areas,  where  union 
wage  scale:  are,  by  anyone's  standard, 
the  prevailing  wage,  then  it  is  certainly 
proper  for  tjiese  wages  to  be  paid  on  Fed- 
eral constnictlon  projects.  In  areas  where 
open -shop  donstruction  predominates,  on 
the  other  nand,  I>avls-Bacon  requires 
only  that  wages  be  based  on  the  prevail- 
ing wages  pliid  by  nonunion  employers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Services 
Commltteel  does  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  lavls-Bacon  Act;  the  act  is 
imder  the  r  urview  of  the  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee.  That  com- 
mittee, on  which  I  sit.  earlier  this  year 
completed  B  days  of  hearings  on  the 
Davis-Bacoh  Att.  There  are  members  of 
our  committee  who  would  favor  the  re- 
peal of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

There  an  i  others,  such  as  myself,  who 
believe  thai  the  prevailing  wage  stand- 
ards of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  continue  to 
serve  a  pun  ose  and  that  the  charges  lev- 
eled againsi  the  act  by  its  critics  have  yet 
to  be  adequately  substantiated.  I  would 
hope  that  a  11  of  us  would  agree,  however, 
that  such  a  major  and  longstanding  stat- 
ute as  Davis-Bacon — which  was  enacted 
50  years  ago  and  which  affects  millions 
of  American  workers — should  not  be 
lightly  or  hastily  overturned,  without  the 
benefit  of  an  orderly  and  considered 
process  by  he  committee  wh*ch  has  ju- 
risdiction a  :id  expertise  in  this  area 

Purthenr  ore.  Mr.  President,  it  's  pre- 
mature for  this  body  to  consider  the 
elimination  of  Davis-Bacon  prevailing 
wage  standi  irds  for  military  construction 
projects  at  a  time  when  the  Labor  De- 
partment i^  In  the  ml.'^st  of  issuing  a 
malor  and  ( omorehensive  revision  of  the 
Federal  rejulations  govemfng  Davis- 
Bacon,  a  revision  which  is  designed  to 
address  ma^v  of  the  very  concerns  which 
are  expressed  bv  those  who  advocate  the 
repeal  of  th  e  act  itself. 

Let  me  ni  ake  very  clear  that  I  person- 
ally disagree  with  many  of  the  changes 


which  are  being  proposed  in  these  reg- 
ulations. But  the  fact  of  the  matter  re- 
mains that  the  administration  has  not 
supported  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon,  but  is 
in  the  process  of  reviewing  how  the  act 
has  been  implemented. 

Davis-Bacon  has  served  a  worthwhile 
purpose  for  50  years  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  its  basic  purpose  is  still  relevant  to- 
day. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  Jackson  amendment. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
enter  the  discussion,  I  will  support  the 
Jackson  amendment  and  will  support 
Davis-Bacon.  But  I  think  the  reason 
Davis-Bacon  is  in  some  jeopardy  is  not  so 
much  the  particulars,  although  I  think 
you  could  argue  the  variations  on  the 
theme  that  there  could  be  changes  that 
would  make  sense,  but  I  think  Davis-Ba- 
con has  taken  on  a  symbolism  and  so 
what  we  are  arguing  today  is  the  sym- 
bolism of  Davis-Bacon  and  where  union- 
ism is  go<ng  in  this  Nation. 

I  would  simply  sav,  as  one  who  has 
been  in  support  of  labor  generally,  that 
I  hope  in  addition  to  these  kinds  of 
fighting  off  the  opposition  we  can  a'.so 
engage  in  some  constructive  rethinking 
about  unionism  generally.  As  you  know, 
the  percentage  of  American  workers  who 
are  unionized  has  declined  over  time  and 
continues  to  decline,  and  I  think  there  is 
a  major  need  to  have  a  reassessment,  a 
rethinking,  among  unions  generally  as 
to  how  indeed  they  are  going  to  recap- 
ture the  public  support  they  once  en- 
joyed. Those  of  us  who  are  supportive  of 
tmions,  I  think,  have  the  obligation  to 
send  that  message. 

So  I  will  join  with  my  colleagues,  as  I 
perharis  would  be  expected  to.  but  just 
would  like  to  raise  the  larger  question  of 
whether  unionism  which.  I  think.  Is 
more  important  over  time,  although  this 
issue  is  clearly  the  important  one  for 
todav. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  but  before  I  do, 
I  might  say  we  are  ready  to  vote  on  this 
side. 

We  have  got  no  other  requests  for  time, 
and  I  am  wondering,  I  would  inquire  of 
the  leader  on  the  other  side,  are  we  at  a 
point  now  where  we  can  maybe  wrap  this 
up  and  vote? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  have  some 
others  coming  in  who  want  to  make 
some  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ne'ther 
side  is  yielding  time,  so  time  is  running 
equally  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  agreeable 
that  it  run  asa'nst  both  s'des. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
state  again  that  we  are  ready  on  this 


side  to  vote.  I  would  like  to  expedite  the 
matter. 

While  we  are  being  delayed  in  that 
regard,  I  want  to  express  some  thoughts 
on  a  separate  issue  here  that  is  important 
so  that  the  time  does  not  absolutely  go 
to  waste. 

<The  remarks  of  Mr.  Riegle  at  this 
point  on  a  nongermane  matter  are 
printed  earlier  in  today's  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson).  Does  either  side  yield  time? 
Time  will  rim  equally  against  both  sides. 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend Senator  Tower  and  Senator  Thur- 
mond for  their  diligence  in  once  again 
trying  to  protect  the  taxpayers  and  also 
in  trying  to  hold  down  unnecessary  costs 
in  defense  spending  as  well  as  other  areas 
of  the  Government's  budget. 

In  a  time  when  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
inflationary  spending,  it  is  vital  that  we 
eliminate  the  wasteful  practices  of  Davis- 
Bacon  on  military  construction  projects. 
I  think  this  can  be  done.  I  think  it  should 
be  done  so  we  can  maximize  the  use  of 
the  tax  dollars  that  are  now  spent  in  the 
defense  budget  for  what  they  should  be 
spent  for;  protecting  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  effort  of  Senator 
Tower,  Senator  Thurmond,  and  myself 
to  table  the  Jackson  amendment. 

Two  years  ago  the  Senate  had  the  same 
opportunity  to  waive  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  application  to  military  construction 
projects.  Had  the  Senate  forced  the  issue 
and  accepted  the  amendment  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Committee,  millions  of 
dollars  would  have  been  saved  in  the 
interim.  Instead,  the  legal  and  economic 
nightmare  known  as  Davis-Bacon  con- 
tinues to  run  out  of  control.  Today,  the 
Senate  again  has  the  opportunity  to  send 
a  signal  to  the  taxpayer,  to  the  Labor 
Department  bureaucracy,  and  to  the  con- 
struction industry  that  we  are  serious  In 
our  effort  to  eliminate  wasteful  spending 
wherever  it  is  found. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we  can  send 
this  signal  by  voting  against  the  Jackson 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  economy,  the  best  interests  of  our 
country,  and  certainly  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  a  strong  national  defense  to  defeat 
the  Jackson  amendment  at  a  time  when 
we  all  recognize  the  need  to  cut  wasteful 
Federal  spending,  at  a  time  when  even 
the  most  ardent  supporters  of  cutting  de- 
fense spending  are  some  of  the  same  peo- 
ple who  are  for  the  Jackson  amendment. 

Mr.  Jackson,  I  do  not  think  anyone  can 
doubt  or  di-.pute  the  fact  that  the  Jack- 
son amendment,  if  it  prevails,  will  waste 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
defense  area. 

So  many  people,  not  necessarily  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  but  primarily 
from  the  opposite  party,  have  been 
screaming  that  we  are  spending  too  much 
for  defense  and  the  defense  budget  as 
proposed  by  President  Reagan  Is  too 
much. 

I  think  we  can  all  make  a  big  step  for- 
ward. I  am  for  eliminating  defense 
spending  when  we  can.  and  I  think  this 
Is  an  excellent  area  where  we  can  save 
a  couple  himdred  million  dollars  tuid  put 
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those  millions  of  dollars  Into  productive, 
useful,  very  much  needed  and  long  ne- 
glected areas  of  defense. 

The  evidence  against  the  Davis-Bacon 
concept  Is  overwhelming. 

Just  to  reiterate  a  few  key  points,  over 
the  years  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  conducted  numerous  studies  of  the 
application  of  the  act  and  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  only  one 
solution:  To  repeal  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  letter  signed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  Elmer  B.  Staats.  on  April 
27.  1979.  It  was  a  letter  to  the  President, 
the  Senate,  and  the  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comptroller  Oeneral  or 

THE  United  States, 
W<uhington,  DC.  April  27,  1979. 
To  the  President   of   the  Senate   and   the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  Is  our  report  to  the  Congress.  "The 
Davis-Bacon  Act  Should  Be  Repealed." 

We  are  recommending  that  the  Congress 
repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  because  (1) 
there  have  been  significant  changes  in  the 
economy  since  1931  which  we  l)elleve  make 
continuation  of  the  act  unnecessary.  (2)  af- 
ter nearly  60  years,  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  yet  to  develop  an  effective  progrsmi  to 
issue  and  maintain  accurate  wage  determina- 
tions, and  It  may  be  Impractical  to  ever  do  so. 
and  (3)  the  act  Is  Inflationary,  and  results 
In  unnecessary  construction  and  administra- 
tive costs  of  several  hundred  million  dollars 
annually. 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to 
the  Secretaries  of  Labor;  Commerce;  Defense; 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  Transportation;  and 
the  Treasury;  the  Administrator,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency;  the  Postmaster 
General;  and  the  Director.  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  letter  states,  in 
part: 

This  Is  our  report  to  Congress  "The  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  should  be  repealed." 

He  continues: 

We  are  recommending  that  the  Congress 
repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  becatise  (1) 
there  have  been  significant  changes  In  the 
economy  since  1931  which  we  believe  make 
continuation  of  the  act  unnecessary.  (2) 
after  nearly  50  years,  the  Department  of 
Lalmr  has  yet  to  develop  an  effective  program 
to  Issue  and  maintain  accurate  wage  deter- 
minations, and  It  may  be  Impractical  evei>  to 
do  so.  and  (3)  the  act  Is  Inflationary,  and 
results  In  unnecessary  construction  and  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  several  hundred  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  po'nt? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Does  President  Reagan 
support  the  repeal  of  Davis -Bacon? 

Mr  NICKLES.  To  my  knowledge,  the 
President  does  not. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Has  he  made  a  state- 
ment? Is  he  neutral  on  the  issue  or  is  he 
opposed  to  repeal? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  have  seen  correspond- 
ence where  the  President  indicated  he 
did  not  support  repeal.  I  have  not  seen 
that  he  has  opposed  it,  however. 


I  am  amused  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  Senators  running  here  on 
what  the  President  wants  to  do.  They  do 
not  want  to  do  what  the  President  wants 
to  do  on  budget  cuts  or  on  spending  cuts 
or  on  rearming  America.  Yet  they  want 
to  do  what  the  President  wants  to  do  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  think  many  Senators 
support  him  on  many  issues  but  on  this 
issue  they  do  not  support  him.  He  is  say- 
ing, "Do  not  rush  ahead;  do  not  take 
this  step  right  now." 

He  is  your  President,  representing 
your  party.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  con- 
tradict.on  here  is  a  contradiction  on  your 
side.  What  the  President  is  saying  is 
that  the  fact  he  has  a  reservation  about 
it.  does  not  think  it  ought  to  be  done, 
you  want  to  substitute  your  judgment 
for  his.  That.  I  think.  Is  what  is  sur- 
prising. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  have  a  direct  statement 
from  the  President  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  is  why  I  was  in- 
quiring. That  is  why  I 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  understand  the 
White  House  has  taken  no  part  in  this. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  What  I  asked  was,  does 
the  President  support  the  repeal  of 
Davis-Bacon?  I  was  told  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  he  does  not. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  does  or  does  not.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  White  House  has 
taken  no  part  in  this. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  means  he  does  not 
support  the  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Does  he  support  it? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  know.  If 
you  have  any  evidence,  cite  it. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  have  the  evidence  I 
cited  just  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  What? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  supporting  repeal  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Where  is  your  evi- 
dence? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  citing  the  comment 
a  moment  ago  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  know  if  he 
knows  or  not. 

[Laughter.l 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  no  response  from  the  gallery. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  shall  give  the  evidence, 
if  the  Senator  would  like  to  have  it.  I 
think  that  is  a  fair  question.  Let  me  read 
from  a  letter  from  the  Reagan-Bush 
committee,  dated  September  16,  1980. 
Under  Lhe  heading  of  "Davis-Bacon 
Act,"  this  is  what  it  says; 

Governor  Reagan — 

Of  course,  he  was  former  Governor 
at  that  time,  not  yet  the  President — 
strongly  supports  construction  workers'  right 
to  fair  conditions.  The  original  Intent  of  the 
act  was  laudable.  Unfortunately,  as  presently 
administered,  the  law  sometimes  raises  the 
costs  of  public  works  In  some  areas  so  high 
that  needed  projects,  such  as  new  hospitals 
and  schools,  cannot  be  built.  He  would  seek 
adjustments  In  the  administration  of  the 


act  BO  that  It  can  return  to  Its  original 
goals. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  that  is  what  is  hap- 
pening.  The  Labor  Department  is  doing 
that.  But  the  Senator  wants  to  come  in 
and  wants  to  change  the  thing  for  them. 
I  do  not  understand  that.  That  is  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  what  the  President 
has  said. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Labor  Department 
has  taken  these  steps  that  they  should 
have  taken  under  the  Carter  administra- 
tion and  under  other  administrations. 
That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
administration  is  taking  an  active  part 
here. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  I  may 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Unless  you  have 
some  evidence 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  give  you  some- 
thing else. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield?  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  that  is  Im- 
portant to  make  is  the  fact  that — I  am 
still  amused  by  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
lot  of  Senators  for  the  first  t  me,  maybe 
the  first  time  this  year,  who  want  to  get 
behind  the  President.  They  have  been 
opposed  to  everything  else  the  President 
has  tried  to  accomplish  economically 
and  militarily,  yet  when  they  find  they 
agree  with  him  on  one  thing,  they  ex- 
pect, yes,  they  want  us  to  toe  the  line. 
We  have  not  always  toed  the  line.  At 
times  when  we  have  not  supported  the 
President,  it  has  been  to  the  detriment 
of  this  country  and  certainly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can  keep 
this  amendment  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina.  I  think  it  is 
very  well  thought  out.  a  much-needed 
amendment,  an  amendment  that  is 
going  to  save  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  talk  about  waste;  we  talk  about 
options.  I  think  Senator  Thurmond 
brought  out  a  good  point. 

Actually,  2V2  years  ago.  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration completed  a  study  to  an- 
swer controversies  surrounding  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  That  study  was  not 
released  imtil  this  year.  Following  a  re- 
quest by  myself  and  Senator  Hatch  and 
Representatives  Ashbrook  and  Erlen- 
BORN,  OMB  Director  David  Stockman 
readily  released  their  findings.  The  op- 
tions paper,  "Interagency  Review  of 
Contract  Wage  Laws,"  was  compiled  by 
a  special  OMB  task  force  comprised  of 
Labor  Department  officials  and  procure- 
ment officers  from  various  agencies  In- 
cluding the  Defense  and  Energy  Depart- 
ments, the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  The  Carter  ad- 
ministration refused  to  release  the  study 
in  spite  of  numerous  requests  and  a  law- 
suit imder  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

The  study  took  a  very  crlt'cal  view  of 
the  prevailing  wage  law  saying  admin- 
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istrative  changes  alone  could  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  about  $1  billion  per 
year.  Even  imore  damaging  to  the  act  is 
its  condemnation  by  officials  who  over- 
see the  daily  administration  of  the  law. 
Among  th^administrative  changes  the 
study  sugg^ts  are  elimination  of  the  30- 
percent  fortnula  for  csJculatlng  the  pre- 
vailing wages  in  an  area,  issue  Job  clais- 
siflcation  standards  In  accordance  with 
local  building  practices,  and  change  of 
the  rules  governing  the  use  of  unskilled 
labor,  again  recognizing  local  building 
practices.   [ 

One  additional  point  about  the  options 
paper;  the  fpcommendations  were  never 
implemented  when  the  Davis-Bacon  reg- 
ulations w^re  redrafted  by  then  Labor 
Secretary  iay  Marshall. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  also 
studied  tha  problem,  and,  to  Its  credit, 
is  attempting  to  promulgate  new  regula- 
tions. I  applaud  their  effort,  but  I  ques- 
tion whether  their  proposed  changes  will 
be  effectivt  when  finally  implemented. 
The  same  f  )rces  that  are  fighting  for  the 
Jackson  ariendment  are  resisting  any 
admlnistral  ive  changes  and  are  attempt- 
ing to  further  weaken  the  administra- 
tion's packige  even  at  this  minute.  We 
might  ask  )urselves  why.  Because  these 
forces  do  rot  believe  that  the  Congress 
is  serious  In  attempting  Davis-Bacon 
legislative  i  ellef . 

It  is  no  surprise  to  anyone  In  this 
Chamber  tiat  I  support  repeal  of  the 
Davis-Bacoi  Act.  Senators  Tower  and 
Thurmond  I'.so  support  repeal.  We  stand 
here  today  mlted  in  our  resolve  to  finally 
get  Davis-]  (aeon  relief. 

At  this  p<  (int,  I  would  like  to  shed  light 
on  the  reas  sns  why  I  concluded  that  re- 
peal of  the  act  is  the  only  answer. 

Mr.  RIEC  (LE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point  io  that  I  mav  respond  to  the 
question  that  Senator  TnuRMOffD  raised 
earlier?  He  has  been  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer. I  wou  d  like  to  give  him  one.  It  will 
only  take  a  lout  a  minute.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator be  wiling  to  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  NICI XES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  RIE  jLE.  I  thank  him  for  his 
courtesy. 

I  say  to  ny  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina, here  is  a  letter  from  David  Stock- 
man, Exectitlve  Office  of  the  President, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
It  Is  dated  October  20.  not  very  old.  It 
Is  addre^se<l  to  Franz  Jime,  president  of 
the  Assocla  ;ed  Builders  and  Contractors, 
Inc. 

This  is  w  lat  the  first  paragraph  says: 

In  respons  >  to  your  request  for  clarification 
of  the  Administration's  position  with  regard 
to  the  Davis -Bacon  Act,  I  would  like  to  re- 
confirm the  F*resldent's  stated  position  that 
he  will  not  leck  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon. 

Mr.  Presi  lent,  I  do  not  know  how  they 
can  make  ' ;  any  plainer  in  terms  of  the 
use  of  the  English  language  than  that 
statement. 

I  submit  this  to  my  colleague  from 
South  Caro  Ina.  This  is  sa'd  in  the  name 
of  the  President  by  David  Stockman.  It 
seems  to  m ;  that  is  about  as  clear-cut  a 
statement  fts  one  could  want  to  have. 

Mr.  NICICLES.  I  might  resDond 

Mr.  THURMOND.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  ' 

Mr.  NICI  XES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senatoi  from  South  Carolina. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  he 
did  say  he  would  not  seek  repeal,  but  he 
did  not  say  he  would  oppose  it,  either, 
did  he? 

I  just  heard  you  read  It.  He  said  he 
would  not  seek  repeal.  But  he  did  not 
say  he  would  oppose  repeal.  That  is 
Stockman. 

Let  us  take  Carlucci. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Which  one  Is  he? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  He  is  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  second  top 
man  in  the  whole  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Is  he  higher  or  lower 
than  Stockman? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  I 
please  remind  the  Senators  to  address 
the  Chair  when  responding  to  questions. 
That  is  the  rule  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  I 
point  out  that  on  July  28,  1981,  Mr.  Car- 
lucci testified  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  this  Is  what  he 
said.  I  propounded  some  questions  to 
him,  and  one  I  propounded  was  this: 

Does  DOD  support  this  waiver  provision? 

That  is  as  direct  as  you  can  ask  It.  This 
was  his  answer : 

Tes.  sir.  we  do.  We  think  that  would  be 
very  important. 

Then  I  said: 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  that,  and  I  feel 
you  are  on  the  right  track,  and  I  hope  we  can 
get  It  through. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  In 
July  of  this  year,  made  the  direct  state- 
ment, and  he  is  in  the  Defense 
Department. 

I  realize  that  Senator  Jackson  has  a 
letter  from  him;  but  If  he  takes  a  posi- 
tion different  from  this,  he  has  switched 
his  position.  But,  as  I  understand,  he  did 
not  necessarily  do  so.  He  just  answered 
questions  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield?  I  will 
yield  additional  time  to  him,  or  I  ask 
that  it  come  out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  We  have  had  the  letter 
entered  in  the  record  four  times  today. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
In  my  hand  a  transcript  referring  to  the 
colloquy  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  had  with  Mr.  Car- 
lucci. Secretary  Carlucci  was  simply 
faught  off  guard  at  that  hearing.  The 
subject  of  the  hearing  was  waste  and 
fraud  in  defense  spending ;  not  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill  or  Davis-Bacon. 
After  he  was  advised  as  to  the  position 
of  the  administration,  he  attempted  to 
amend  his  answer  of  July  28,  and  I  have 
It  right  here.  Here  is  a  Xerox  copy  of  it. 
He  crossed  it  out,  because  he  did  not 
realize  that  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration was  opposed  to  repeal.  Hence,  the 
letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Carlucci  com- 
pletely contradicts  the  earlier  response 
of  July  28.  My  letter  is  already  In  the 
Record,  and  it  is  dated  September  19, 
1981.  I  am  not  going  to  read  it  again, 
because  I  already  have  read  It  into  the 
Record. 


I  think  it  Is  quite  clear  that  the  policy 
of  the  Reagan  administration  is  opposed 
to  repeal.  I  do  not  care  how  you  dress 
it  up. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Stockman,  who 
speaks  for  the  President,  Is  as  clear  as 
anything  can  be.  He  said  in  the  letter  of 
October  27.  to  the  Associated  Builders 
and  Contractors : 

I  would  like  to  reconfirm  the  President's 
stated  position  that  he  will  not  seek  repeal 
of  Davis-Bacon. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  to  Mr.  Carlucci, 
who  administers  these  programs — the 
second  top  man  in  the  Defense  Depart-, 
ment — there  Is  no  question  about  what 
he  testified  to  at  that  time.  Whether  he 
changed  his  testimony,  he  spoke  from 
the  heart.  He  stated  what  he  thought  was 
his  opinion  and  the  truth.  If  somebody 
else  influenced  him  later,  that  is  another 
matter. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  157  min- 
utes under  his  control. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  may 
have  such  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  much  time  do  I 
have?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  189  minutes 
under  his  control. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  Is  too  many.  Let 
us  get  on  with  the  vote. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  and  I  also  respect  where  he 
has  been  coming  from  for  years  In  na- 
tional defense.  Yet,  there  Is  no  way  in 
the  world  by  the  passage  of  the  Jackson 
amendment  that  we  are  going  to  con- 
tribute to  a  strong  national  defense.  We 
will  be  taking  a  couple  of  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  and  wasting  it. 

It  is  important  that  everybody  realize 
that  the  money  spent  will  not  be  spent  to 
build  and  rebuild  the  weapon  potential 
and  the  national  defense  potential  of  our 
country.  I  believe  it  is  even  a  double 
crime  at  this  particular  time,  when  we 
have  deficits  to  the  degree  we  have,  when 
we  have  the  recognized  need,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  to  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing, that  we  should  be  wasting  money  in 
this  area,  particularly  wasting  money  in 
defense. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
from  many  people,  particularly  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  who  say,  "You're 
wasting  too  much  money  on  defense." 
This  is  one  way,  if  we  follow  Senator 
Thurmond 's  example,  we  can  eliminate 
that  waiste.  We  owe  It  to  the  consumers, 
the  taxpayers,  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
to  defeat  the  Jackson  amendment.  It 
makes  no  sense  whatsoever. 

Economically,  you  cannot  justify  hav- 
ing the  Federal  Government  set  up  a  so- 
called  prevailing  wage.  Who  Is  going  to 
determine  the  prevailing  wage?  The 
marketplace?  No.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  going  to  determine  it,  the  Labor 
Department.  What  In  the  world  gives 
the  Department  of  Labor  the  wisdom 
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to  superimpose  what  they  seem  to  think 
is  the  prevailing  wage? 

Talk  of  social  control,  talk  about  want- 
ing to  restore  competition  in  the  defense 
Industry  or  any  other  Industry — If  the 
F^eral  Government  is  going  to  say, 
"This  is  what  you  are  going  to  pay,"  and 
actually  take  the  highest  wage  rates  any- 
where in  the  commimity.  In  some  cases 
well  outside  the  community,  and  say, 
"This  is  going  to  be  the  rate  you  wUl 
have  to  charge  for  th's  labor,"  then  we 
take  away  the  competitiveness,  because 
material  cost  is  almost  always  fixed. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  that  this  act  Is  Impossi- 
ble to  administer.  What  we  are  doing  by 
having  these  artificially  high  rates  is 
saying  that  a  bureaucrat  in  Wash'ngton 
says,  "You  will  have  to  charge  this,  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  the  project.  Re- 
gardless of  what  the  marketplace  dic- 
tates, this  is  what  the  rate  should  be." 

The  bureaucrat  says,  "No,  we  know 
better,  Mr.  Contractor,  about  the  labor 
rates  you  should  be  paying.  We  don't 
care  if  90  percent  of  your  contracts  are 
not  Federal  contracts  and  you  determine 
overall  from  these  contracts  that  your 
average  labor  rate  is  $7  an  hour.  If  we 
determine  that  the  prevailing  rate  Is  $15 
an  hour,  Mr.  Employer,  that  Is  what  you 
are  going  to  have  to  pay." 

ITie  evidence  is  outstanding.  I  think 
there  Is  no  lustlflcatlon  for  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  getting  this  amend- 
ment put  on  the  bill  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  think  it  makes  sense 
for  those  who  want  a  strong  national 
defense.  It  makes  sense  for  those  who 
want  to  eliminate  wasteful  Government 
spending.  It  makes  good  sense  for  those 
who  want  to  eliminate  cost  overruns  on 
defense  projects — wh'ch  have  been 
critlcizert  smd  rightfully  so — to  support 
Senator  Thurmond,  Senator  Tower,  and 
me  In  defeating  the  Jackson  amendment. 

At  Its  Inception  In  1931,  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  was  designed  to  preclude  fly- 
by-night  construction  contractors  from 
being  awarded  contracts  at  the  expense 
of  local  emplovees  and  employers.  The 
theory  behind  the  act  is  noble — ^local 
contractors  and  their  employees  should 
not  be  underbid  on  Federal  projects  by 
outside  contractors  cutting  the  wages  of 
their  v/ork  force.  But  take  a  look  at  what 
is  happening  50  years  later.  Washing- 
ton— the  Department  of  Labor — is  en- 
gaged In  setting  local  wage  rates  that 
are  often  h'trher  than  those  that  are  in- 
deed prevailing. 

I  find  It  ludicrous  that  Washington, 
D.C.,  Is  in  the  business  of  setting  local 
wage  rates  for  projects  all  across  the 
United  States — wages  which  in  many 
cases  are  higher  than  those  dictated  by 
the  private  marketnlace.  Because  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  and  77  related  Federal- 
aid  statutes  mandate  false  prevailing 
wage  scales,  it  Is  the  taxpayer  who  ulti- 
mately suffers — to  the  tunc  of  at  least 
$1  billion  a  year — because  of  lnflat«d 
construction  costs.  At  a  time  when  we 
must  cut  Federal  spending,  repeal  of  th's 
Inflationary  and  ws^teful  act  Is  the  only 
answer.  Not  one  job  will  be  lost,  not  one 
project  will  be  canceled,  in  fact,  the  un- 


employed would  benefit  because  more 
jobs  would  be  provided  and  more  proj- 
ects would  be  built  with  the  same  amount 
of  tax  dollars.  Consequently  the  Federal 
taxpayer  would  stop  being  soaked  for  the 
difference. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  four  recent  and /or  on- 
going Davis-Bacon  case  studies  that  are 
enlightening.  These  four  cases  illus- 
trate common  occurrences  under  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act — they  are  not  Isc^ted 
incidents. 

First,  in  my  home  State  of  Oklahoma, 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  DOL 
has  recently  attempted  to  impose  an  in  ■ 
correct  and  Imported  wage  determina- 
tion on  the  $135  million  McGee  Creek 
dam  and  reservoir,  a  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation water  project  being  constructed 
In  conjunction  with  Oklahoma  City  and 
other  local  parties. 

Although  the  dam  construction  Is 
clearly  heavy  type  construction,  the  La- 
bor Department  attempted  to  "Import" 
Oklahoma  City  building  rates  on  the 
project.  The  McGee  Creek  project,  I 
might  point  out,  is  being  constructed  in 
Atoka  County,  a  locality  over  125  miles 
from  Oklahoma  City.  By  ignoring  both 
geography  and  the  language  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  which  speaks  in  terms 
of  "city,  town,  village,  or  other  civil  sub- 
division" for  the  purposes  of  predeter- 
mining wage  rates,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment almost  cost  Oklahoma  City  water 
users  and  taxpayers  some  $20  million  In 
excessive  wage  costs. 

ThinkfuUy.  the  original  wage  deter- 
mination was  protested  and  the  problem 
has  been  taken  care  of.  at  least  for  the 
initial  stages  of  construction.  But  I  sus- 
pect this  nightmare  is  not  over  yet  for 
Oklahoma  City  and  Oklahoma  taxpay- 
ers, which  I  might  point  out,  are  paying 
over  $100  million  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
project. 

The  following  tables  compare  the  La- 
bor Department's  first  and  second  wage 
determinations  for  the  initial  site  clear- 
ing work.  The  first  determination  calls 
for  bulldozer  operators  to  be  paid  $13.24 
per  hour;  laborers.  $8.11  per  hour;  and 
oilers,  $11.99  per  hour.  The  second  de- 
termination, made  after  a  request  to 
reconsider  the  first  determination,  re- 
flects a  Labor  Department  survey  of 
Atoka  County. 

The  newer  wage  rates  are:  Bulldozer 
operator,  $7.00  per  hour;  lalDorers,  $4.50 
per  hour;  and  oilers,  $6.50  per  hour.  The 
25-percent  differential  between  the  first 
determination  and  the  second  determi- 
nation, refiecting  the  true  prevailing 
wage  In  Atoka  County,  vividly  demon- 
strates the  inflationary  ast^ects  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  This  25-percent  dif- 
ferential translates  into  over  $20  million 
over  the  lifespan  of  the  rroject:  $20  mil- 
lion that  the  water  users  of  Oklahoma 
City  can  ill  afford  to  waste. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
tables  to  which  I  have  referred,  together 
with  an  editorial  published  in  the  Daily 
Oklahoman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 
as  follows: 


CLEARING  COSTS,  McCEE  CREEK  PROJECT 

1ST  WAGE  OnERMIKATION— ESTIMATE  USIN6  LABOR 
DEPARTMENT  DECISION  NO.  Sl-OK-IM 


2  doren,  it  J55/br  eidi 

2  opentofj,  tt  J13.24/hf  nch 

4  llbOKIS,  It  U.ll/)ii  MC*i 

1  oiler,  tt  JlLW/ftf 


ToW  (Uf  tl81/hr). 


(110.00 
26.  a 
32.44 
11.99 

180.91 


Cut,  stKh,  tnd  burn  H  Krt  V  hour,  {ISlAr- 
$362/»crt  Mini  oquipmeirt,  120  iciei  of 
clMriRf (43,440.(0) 


1  dOMf,  it  J51/lir 

1  operitor,  it  {13.24,'hr. .. 
4  !it»r*r>,  it  (8.11/hr  each 

1  oiler.  It  JII.99/hf.- 

2  Chun  utn  it  l2.2S/hr  M 

Total  (ui  {U3/hf)-. 


SI.  00 
UL24 
32.4* 
1L« 
4.M 


113.17 


Cut,  Jtick,  «nd  burn  0.0«  sere  p«r  hour,  J113/ 
ht-}l,412iO/Kfe,  cleaiini  3S  icfei  ol  liiid.      (49,438.00) 

Total (92,878.00) 


20  WAGE  DETERMINATION-ESTIMATE  USING  LABOR 
DEPARTMENT  DECISION  NO.  81-OK-122 


Rate  per  hour 


2  do»n.  It  J55/h.  each *MS'2S 

2  opeiitorj.  It  Ml^\  each }*•■" 

4  liboreit,  It  }4.50/tit  each '"-OJ 

1  oiler,  at  ItMhr ^J^ 

ToUl  («a»  llM/hr) '^'-^ 

Cut,  ttKk,  and  burn  ^  acre  per  hour,  JlHWir- 
J300/Kre  uiini  equlpntart.  120  acioi  o«     ,„.--„, 
clearing (36,080.00) 

I  doier,  It  J51/hr "JJ 

1  operitor,  at  J7/hr '•"* 

4  liboferi.  It  $4.M/hr  each •"-g» 

1  oiler,  at  J6.S0/hr *-'" 

2  chain  tawj,  at  JZJSyhr  each *'° 

ToUl  (laj  W8/hr) ""*' 

Cut.  JtKk,  and  burn  0  08  wtre  per  hour  »8/lir 
=}l,100/aere,  clearing  35  Kiei  of  land (g|,aoo.W) 

Totol (74,500.00) 

COMPABISOIf   or  COSTS 

costs  using  decision  No.  81-OK-122.  074,600 
costs  using  decision  No.  81-OK-108-     82,878 

Diaerence 18.378 

Increase  of  24.7  percent. 

I  From   the    Sunday    Oklahoman,    Sept.    20, 
1981] 
Davis-Bacon   Act   Hits   Homs 
Until    recently,    many    Oklahomana    may 
have   figured   they   didn't   have   much   of  a 
stake  in  the  camtjaign  seeking  repeal  of  the 
archaic    Davis-Bacon    Act    governing    wages 
paid   on   federal   or   federally   assisted   con- 
struction projects. 

But  Davis-Bacon  chickens  now  have  come 
home  to  roost,  and  in  the  process  poset" 
prospe:t  of  messing  up  the  vitally  ^^^ 
McGee  Creek  project  designed  to  meet  Okla- 
homa City's  long-term  water  needs. 

City  officials  currently  are  caught  In  t^e 
middle  of  a  bureaucratic  dispute  between  the 
Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion which  win  build  and  operate  the  McGee 
Creek  dam  and  reservoir,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  which  administers  the  depres- 
sion-era Davis-Bacon  law.  And  regardless  of 
how  it  is  resolved,  the  issue  demonstrate* 
anew  why  the  60-year-old  law  should  be 
wined  off  the  books. 

As  applied  by  the  Labor  Department,  the 
law's  "prevailing  wase"  almost  automatloaUy 
reflects  an  excessively  high  union  scale  that 
has  added  blUlons  to  the  coat  of  government 
projects  over  the  yeKS.  The  McOee  Creel 
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dUput«  pro  rides  %  tplendld  Ulustrmtlon  of 
tbU  folly.    I 

The  Labor  Department  first  iMued  a  rate 
for  laborers] on  the  first  phase  of  the  proj- 
ect, mostly  fround  and  road  clearing  at  the 
site.  The  8C«le  satisfied  organized  labor  but 
dnw  Reclamation  Bureau  opposition  as  too 
high.  I 

Upon  review  Labor  lowered  the  rate — 
which  Oklahoma  Sen.  Don  Nlckles  of  Ponca 
City  claims  )s  still  too  high.  That  prompted 
an  appeal  l)y  organized  labor,  specifically 
the  Tulsa  Iqcal  of  the  International  Union 
of  Operating  Engineers. 

Should  thje  union  pressure  prevail,  forc- 
ing paymenti  of  the  higher  rate.  Nlckles  and 
Oklahoma  CBty  Manager  Jim  Cook  fear  it 
would  set  a  precedent  for  subsequent  McC/ee 
Creek  contrw:ts  that  could  Inflate  the  proj- 
ect's costs  bfr  as  much  as  130  million. 

This  In  tufn  would  force  Increases  In  wa- 
ter rates  foil  Oklahoma  City  consumers  to 
pay  the  cltyrs  share  of  the  Increased  cost. 
The  same  would  hold  true  for  Atoka.  Ato''a 
County  and  communities  represented  In  the 
Southern  Oklahoma  Development  Associa- 
tion which  win  share  the  reservoir's  water 
supplies.         I 

Tears  of  ei4>erlence  and  documented  stud- 
ies by  the  (Jeneral  Ac^untlng  Office  sug- 
gest the  fears  expressed  by  Cook  and  Ntckles 
are  well  Justified.  OAO  says  Davls-Bacca  Is 
costing  taxpayers  more  than  91  billion  a 
year  througli  wage  Inflation  alone.  Earlier 
this  year,  hearings  by  a  Senate  Labor  sub- 
committee which  Nlcifles  heads  turned  up  a 
long  list  of  porror  stories  indicating  that 
Davis-Bacon  [may  be  an  even  bigger  rlpoff 
than  the  studies  Indicate. 

For  one  thing,  many  contractors  are  dis- 
couraged froBi  bidding  on  federal  projects 
because  Davs-Bacon  forces  them  to  pay 
workers  detailed  to  fer*eral  projects  more 
than  other  eaiployees  performing  the  same 
Job  or  craft  c^n  non-federal  projects. 

So  far.  thei  Reagan  administration,  curi- 
ously, has  shiid  away  from  recommending  or 
endorsing  ou  ;rlght  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon. 
Instead.  Labor  Secretary  Ray  Donovan  has 
proposed  only  an  "administrative"  reform  of 
the  act's  administrative  procedures — a  move 
that  satisfies  no>>ody.  neither  organised  la- 
bor nor  the  T]  .S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
construction  Industry  groups  pressing  for 
total  repeal. 

As  the  pretldent  seeks  to  Identify  more 
necessary  bvid^et  cuts  across  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  government  spending.  Davis-Bacon 
Is  an  Inviting  target  that  should  be  oblit- 
erated. 

Mr.  NICK1£S.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond case  study  also  points  out  the  in- 
flationary tendencies  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  although  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

Just  last  month— September  1981— the 
city  of  Richnond.  Va.,  requested  bids  to 
insulate  the  William  Pox  Elementary 
School.  Thev  wanted  interior  storm  win- 
dows and  phinned  to  use  Federal  funds 
already  madf  available  through  a  50-50 
funding  arra|igement. 

They  prellitiinarily  awarded  a  contract 
to  Thermo-Press  Corn,  for  $42,000. 
Thermo-Press  Is  a  small  nonunion  sup- 
plier owned]  by  a  vice  president  of 
VEPCO,  wh^  invented  their  patented 
product.  It  employs  four  people.  Thermo- 
Press  was  the  only  company  that  could 
do  the  job  aequired  and  was  the  onJy 
bidder. 

Subseouenily.  the  city  informed 
Thermo-Pre*  that  due  to  their  inten- 
tion to  use  Federal  funds.  Thermo-Press 
would  have  to  comply  with  Davis-Bacon. 


This  was  Thermo-Press"  first  exposure 
to  the  act.  They  spent  two  days  working 
with  Federal  authorities  to  determine 
classifications  of  their  four  employees 
Their  two  helpers — untrained,  recent 
high  school  graduates — regularly  receive 
$4.50  an  hour,  Davis-Bacon  required 
$7.20.  Their  two  managers  regularly  re- 
ceive $7  an  hour,  Davis-Bacon  required 
$13  an  hour.  The  wage  rates  of  their 
framing  subcontractors  had  to  be  in- 
creased from  $7  cm  hour  to  $14  an  hour. 
This  resulted  in  a  rebldding  of  the 
contract.  Once  again,  Thermo-Press  was 
the  only  bidder.  They  had  to  up  their 
bid  to  $58,000 — $4,000  for  bonding  and 
$12,000  more  for  labor  costs  as  a  result 
of  Davis-Bacon  mandav-ed  wages.  The 
city  of  Richmond  was  unable  to  award 
a  contract  as  they  did  not  have  that 
much  in  Federal  fimds  set  aside,  there- 
fore, the  elementary  school  now  has  no 
window  insulation. 

I  might  point  out  that  Thermo-Press 
is  not  a  shoddy  company.  They  have 
been  in  business  for  4  years.  Their  stock- 
holders include,  among  others,  a  VEPCO 
vice  president,  a  Richmond  attorney,  and 
a  retired  Virginia  judge.  They  have  in- 
stalled their  product  in  such  places  as 
Senator  Hatfield's  home  in  Georgetown, 
the  historical  Dooley  Mansion  in  Rich- 
mond which  is  run  by  the  Maymont 
Foundation,  and  the  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
Museum  in  Richmond. 

So,  who  loses  in  this  case?  The  school 
system  which  must  pay  heating  and 
cooing  costs,  the  school  children  who  do 
without  the  benefit  of  the  new  windows; 
the  Thermo-Press  company  and  its  em- 
ployees who  ultimately  were  out  that  par- 
ticular job;  and,  of  course,  the  taxpayer 
who  eventually  will  be  forced  to  pick  up 
the  increased  costs — $16,000  or  more — 
to  do  the  job.  Congratulations  Davis- 
Bacon. 

The  third  case  study  exemplifies  the 
most  frequent  Davis-Bacon  problem  en- 
countered by  the  construction  industry: 
Wage  rates  set  so  high  that  qualified, 
indigenous  builders  cannot  bid  on  a  proj- 
ect without  totally  destroying  their  work 
force.  I  submit  for  the  Record  a  letter 
sent  to  the  Tresusury  Department  from 
the  Amos  Construction  Co.  of  Valdosta. 
Ga.  As  we  can  see,  the  predetermined 
wage  rates  for  the  Federal  project  are 
way  out  of  line,  with  two  exceptions,  with 
similar  private  work.  Private  prevailing 
wage  rates  for  three  crafts  are:  $9.75  an 
hour  for  bricklayers:  $7.25  an  hour  for 
ironworkers,  and  $5.75  an  hour  for 
plumbers.  Davis-Bacon  requires  $10.25 
an  hour:  $12.30  an  hour,  and  $12.95.  re- 
spectively, plus  fringes.  Increases  range 
from  8  percent  for  bricklayers  to  157  per- 
cent for  plumbers.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
contractors  like  Mr.  Amos  refuse  to  bid 
on  Federal  contracts.  Besides  Mr.  Amos 
and  the  taxpayers,  the  real  losers  are 
Mr.  Amos'  work  force.  Again,  congratu- 
lations to  Davis-Bacon. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Amos  CoNsntTcnoN  Co..   Inc.. 

Valdosta,  Ga..  Octol>er  9,  19»1. 
Re  Doe  Grant  dc  20X0103-Z. 

TREASCBT     DEPAtTMKKT. 

Federal  Law  Kn/orceTnent  Training  Center, 
Procurement  Office,  Builditg  28,  Glynco. 
Ga. 

Dear  Sik:  We  are  returning  your  drawings 
and  specifications  and  are  not  submitting  a 
price  on  the  above  referenced  Job  even 
though  we  were  the  second  bidder  on  6/16/81 
The  predetermined  wage  rate  Is  ridiculous. 
We  have  Just  completed  a  $704,098.00  Job  for 
General  Electric  which  Is  within  1000  yards 
of  this  site. 

Listed  below  Is  a  con>parlson  of  the  wages 
that  were  paid  by  us  and  our  subcontractors 
to  that  scheduled  for  this  Job. 


SchH- 

Pirctnl 

Rst* 

uM 

DilUf- 

difftr- 

Trad* 

p«id 

rit* 

■net 

«nc« 

Bricklirtri 

J9.75 

>  JIO.  52 

JO.  77 

8.0 

Cirpenteri 

7.00 

7.03 

.03 

.4 

Elactriciini 

6.8$ 

>  14.46 

7.61 

lll.O 

Iionworktri 

7.2S 

■14.03 

6.76 

94.0 

Liboreri 

4.00 

3.87 

(-.13) 

(-3.0) 

Plumbtn 

5.7S 

M4.78 

9. 03 

1S7.0 

Rooffri 

S.0O 

s.so 

.M 

10.0 

I  {10.2$  plui  tO.27. 

>  (12,3$  plui  t2.11. 

>  (12.30  plui  (1.73. 
<  (12.9S  plui  (1.83. 

With  the  administration  that  Is  attempt- 
ing to  get  a  handle  on  inflation,  curb  In- 
terest rates  and  still  keep  the  railroad  run- 
Ing,  this  addendum  that  raises  these  sched- 
uled wage  rates  Is  like  trying  to  make  a  river 
run  uphill.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  a  part  of 
this  self-destruct  process.  Somebody,  some- 
where, has  got  to  take  a  stand.  Hopefully,  It 
win  be  someone  at  Treasury  at  Glynco  or 
a  member  of  the  House  In  Washington  or 
even  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
This  ridiculous  Inflationary  Bacon-Davis 
cycle  Is  on  going. 

I  do  not  know  If  the  30  percent  rule  caused 
these  rates,  but  Its  repeal  would  correct  some 
of  these  gross  Inadequacies. 

Thank  you. 

Yours  truly, 

WILLIAM  O.  Amos, 

President. 

Mr.  NICKLFS.  Mr.  President,  the 
fourth  and  final  case  study,  and  by  far 
the  most  egregious,  concerns  the  pre- 
vailing wage  psychology  as  it  applied  to 
federally  assisted  public  housing  proj- 
ects. In  testimony  last  April  before  the 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Re- 
nault Robinson,  a  commissioner  of  the 
Chicago  Housing  Authority  (CHA) ,  out- 
lined the  debilitating  effect  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  has  on  the  programs  of  the 
CHA.  I  commend  Mr.  Robinson  for  his 
courageous  testimony.  Perhaps,  if  the 
Senate  sends  a  strong  signal  today,  we 
can  help  Mr.  Robinson  solve  his  prob- 
lems. Every  Senator  should  read  Mr. 
Robinson's  statement  and  the  questions 
and  answers  that  follow.  Perhaps  then 
those  Senators  so  unalterably  opposed  to 
Davis-Bacon  changes  will  understand 
the  great  stress  caused  to  those  that 
must  live  with  the  act. 

The  nature  of  the  (HlA's  Davis-Bacon 
problem  is  complex  and  not  easily  under- 
stood. Essentially,  the  CHA  is  charged 
with  housing  some  140,000  people  and 
employs  about  3.000  workers.  The 
Davis-Bacon  psychology,  as  imposed  by 
the  Chicago  regional  Housing  and  Ur- 
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ban  Development  OfBce  (HUD>  assures 
that  the  3,000  employees  of  the  CHA 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  140,000 
residents.  According  to  Mr.  Robinson's 
testimony— the  CHA  must  use  a  pipe- 
fitter to  relight  pilot  lights  at  $15.75  an 
hour  plus  $2.53  in  fringes;  the  CHA  must 
use  an  electrician  to  fix  a  small  electri- 
cal fixure  at  between  $11.25  an  hour  to 
$15.95  per  hour;  the  CHA  must  pay  a 
painter  to  wash  a  wall  at  $11.50  an  hour 
plus  fringes;  the  CIA  must  pay  eleva- 
tor repairmen  between  $50,000  and  $100,- 
000  each  year. 

This,  believe  it  or  not,  does  not  Include 
overtime.  Overtime  paid  to  these  eleva- 
tor mechanics  for  10  months  in  1980 
came  to  more  than  $3  million;  31  of 
the  more  industrious  elevator  mechanics 
earned  in  excess  of  $10,000  in  over- 
time; 19  earned  in  excess  of  $20,000; 
14  earned  in  excess  of  $30,000;  15  earned 
tn  excess  of  $40,000;  7  earned  in  excess 
<-,f  $50,000;  2  in  excess  of  $60,000;  3  in 
excess  of  $70,000;  and  one  enterprising 
soul  earned  in  excess  of  $80,000.  All  this 
just  in  overtime  and  just  for  10  months 
in  calendar  year  1980.  Needless  to  say  a 
private  concern  paying  these  wages 
would  go  broke  in  no  time.  Private  hous- 
ing concerns  utilize  maintenance  me- 
chanics for  most  of  their  routine  tasks. 
HUD  should  encourage  the  CHA  to  do 
likewise  through  regulation.  This  is  a 
matter  of  public  record  if  any  of  my  col- 
leagues cares  to  investigate. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  a  public  hous- 
ing authority  in  debt  up  to  its  eyeballs 
has  the  wherewithal  to  pay  these  out- 
rageous wage  scales.  But,  lo  and  behold, 
guess  who  is  picking  up  the  tab?  There  is 
only  one  entity  that  I  know  of  that  is  in 
a  position  to  throw  money  away  like  this. 
You  guessed  it — ITncle  Sam.  Just  for 
the  record,  the  Chicago  Housing  Au- 
thority, as  of  In-^t  April  was  $30  million 
in  debt  and  was  trying  to  borrow  $50 
million  from  HUD.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  $61  million  HUD  annually  pumps 
into  the  CHA.  Unless  changes  are  made 
now  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  I  submit 
that  the'-e  's  little  likelihood  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ever  recovering  any  of 
this  money.  And  little  likelihood  that  the 
Federal  dollars  will  alleviate  the  chronic 
problems  facing  the  CHA. 

Perhaps  now  my  colleagues  can  under- 
stand why  I  am  so  deeply  opposed  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  concept.  Senators  Tower 
and  Thurmond  have  given  us  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  send  the  message  that  I 
spoke  of  earlier.  Let  us  waive  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Davi.s-Bacon  Act  to  mih- 
tary  construction  proiects.  This  is  a  nec- 
essary first  step  to  getting  rid  of  the  act 
altogether.  Only  then  will  the  problems 
shared  by  Oklahoma  City,  the  Rich- 
mond. Va..  school  board,  the  Amos  Con- 
struction Co.  of  Georeia.  and  the  Chicago 
Housing  Authority  be  solved.  I  submit 
these  entities  share  a  common  prob- 
lem— the  DavLs-Bacon  Act — with  the 
American  taxpayer.  The  only  solution  to 
the  problem  is  repeal  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  this  past  week,  a  con- 
tractor from  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  called 
my  ofBce  with  yet  another  example  of  the 
problems  caused  by  Davis-Bacon. 

He  told  us  that  he  had  just  signed  his 
first  Federal  contract  and,  to  quote  him. 


"No  doubt  my  last."  He  said  that  the 
high  school  students  who  had  been  given 
employment  previously  at  $4  an  hour, 
which  is  well  above  the  minimum  wage, 
must  now  be  paid  $8  an  hour,  to  meet  the 
Davis-Bacon  requirements.  That  is  $8  an 
hour  for  unskilled  labor  which  previously 
was  paid  $4,  This  doubled  the  labor  re- 
quirements on  the  unskilled  portion  of 
that  contract. 

It  is  difQcult  to  understand  how  and 
why  the  Federal  Government  would 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  very  high 
rates  of  unemployment  among  teenagers. 
Among  minority  teenagers,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  today  is  about  36  percent, 
and  many  of  those  teenagers  have  just 
turned  18  or  19  and  are  prohibited  from 
entering  the  job  market.  They  could  not 
work  for  many  of  these  defense  contrac- 
tors because  the  so-called  prevailing  wage 
might  be  $10  an  hour.  That  person  may 
have  graduated  from  high  school  or  not, 
and  automatically  would  be  prohibited 
from  entering  the  labor  market. 

I  believe  that  the  example  I  have  given 
of  the  Oklahoma  businessman  well  illus- 
trates the  fallacy  of  this  situation.  If  we 
are  able  to  defeat  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment and  have  a  waiver  on  military  con- 
struction, we  will  be  able  to  see — and  I 
think  the  opponents  are  afraid  to  see — 
what  a  trial  period  will  do.  I  have  heard 
the  figure  mentioned  of  saving  $100  mil- 
lion. I  think  it  will  save  above  $200  mil- 
lion annually. 

That  is  $200  million  not  only  in  sav- 
ings this  year  but  that  will  be  com- 
pounded next  year,  since  contractors  will 
not  be  seeking  supplementals  to  come 
back  and  pay  for  their  labor  rates  which 
all  of  a  sudden  are  higher  than  their 
estimates  because  of  an  unfair,  unjust, 
and  unrealistic  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  one  person  in  de- 
fense of  this  amendment  come  in  and  say 
any  defense  contractor  has  unfairly  dis- 
criminated against  his  employees,  but 
this  act  is  actually  protecting  those  em- 
ployees. 

I  wish  to  see  some  evidence  that  they 
have  been  discriminated  against. 

We  have  heard  testimony  that  in  1931 
maybe  some  migrant  crews  were  com- 
ing in  and  undercutting  the  wage  rate. 

That  is  not  happening  today.  It  has 
rot  happened  for  some  time.  We  have 
other  laws  on  the  books  that  can  pro- 
tect them  against  this  type  of  discrimi- 
nation. It  has  not  happened  and  is  not 
needed.  Repeal  of  Davis-Bacon  is  needed 
and  certainly  the  waiver  as  proposed  by 
Senator  Thurmond,  Senator  Tower,  and 
myself  needs  to  be  supported  and  the 
Jackson  amendment  needs  to  be  de- 
feated. 

I  yield  the  fioor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins)  .  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Madam  President,  one  of  the  interest- 
ing things  about  the  history  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  is  that  the  legislation  came 
into  being  as  a  result  of  the  uncertainty 
and  turmoil  that  occurred  during  the 
1920's  in  the  construction  industry,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  during  that  pe- 
riod was  a  man  by  the  name  of  James 


J.  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania.  Think  of  it. 
He  was  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Warren  G.  Harding.  Calvin  College, 
and  Herbert  Hoover,  and  in  1930  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate,  and  of  course,  be 
was  a  Republican  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  wanted  the  Senate  to  get  the  left- 
wing  background  In  connection  with  the 
origin  of  this  legislation. 

And  who  was  Mr.  Bacon?  Mr.  Bacon 
came  from  upstate  New  York.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  conservative  Meml)ers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  had  taken 
an  active  lead  in  trying  to  bring  stability 
in  the  construction  industry. 

I  have  heard  people  get  up  and  say, 
"That  New  Deal,  leftwing  Davis-Bacon 
Act,"  and  I  thought  the  time  had  come 
that  we  should  open  up  the  history  books 
and  find  out  who  these  invidious  char- 
acters were  during  that  leftwing  era  of 
the  1920's. 

My  colleagues  should  know  that  his- 
torically this  legislation  has  been  very 
important  in  bringing  stability  to  the 
construction  industry  and  has  had  the 
strong,  strong  support  of  Republican 
Presidents.  The  Davis-Bacon  Act  was 
signed  into  law  on  March  3, 1931  by  Her- 
bert Hoover. 

That  is  the  history  of  this  legislation. 

I  think  that  the  fact  that  Ronald  Rea- 
gan has  recognized  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
as  an  important  and  valuable  statute — 
is  a  clear  indication  of  the  continuity  of 
support  by  all  American  Presidents  going 
way  back  to  the  1920's  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

President  Reagan,  who  came  out  of  a 
labor  background — after  all  he  was  a 
president  of  a  union  and  a  labor  organiz- 
er— has  made  it  clear  throueh  the  letter 
submitted  by  Mr.  Stockman  that  they  op- 
pose the  repeal  of  this  legislation. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  I  reread 
this  letter  because  I  want  to  complete  the 
legislative  h'story  of  Davis-Bacon. 

This  letter  is  dated  October  27.  Bear 
in  mind  it  is  addressed  not  to  a  union  but 
to  Mr.  Franz  June,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Builders  and  Contractors,  Inc.. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  June : 

In  response  to  your  request  for  clarification 
of  the  administrations  position  with  regard 
to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  I  would  like  to  re- 
confirm the  President's  stated  position  that 
he  will  not  seek  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon. 

Madam  President,  that  is  about  as  un- 
equivocal as  anything  I  can  think  of. 

Let  me  go  on  and  read  the  second 
paragraph : 

Amendments  to  the  military  construction 
bin  have  been  proposed  which  would  waive 
the  anpUcablUty  of  the  Da^-ls-Bacon  Act  and 
'related  acts'  to  military  construction.  Our 
Dosltlon  of  not  s<^<'lne  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon 
applies  to  related  acts  and  would  apply  to  the 
proposed  amendments. 

Madam  President,  if  I  may  Interrupt 
at  th^s  point  in  reading  the  letter  that 
aool'es  orecisely  to  the  situation  before 
•  the  Senate. 

I  go  on  to  the  third  paragraph : 

The  Deoartment  of  Labor,  at  the  Presi- 
dent's direction — 

At  the  President's  direction.  That  Is 
mv  reoetition. 

has  developed  and  proposed  administrative 
changes  designed  to  Improve  the  admlnlstra- 
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1  >kTle-Bacon  Act  *nd  reduce  cosU. 
David  A.  Stockman. 

Madam  President.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  ne^  to  belabor  this  point,  but  I 
thought  itJ  was  useful  from  the  stand- 
point of  tlie  Record  to  make  clear  about 
the  authofc.  their  long-time  interest  in 
this  legislation,  and  what  has  occurred 
since  the  [bill  was  signed  into  law  by 
Herbert  Hoover  on  March  3,  1931. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's viewlpclnt  going  back  to  the  time 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  desife  to  eliminate  migrant  work- 
ers comini  in  and  displacing  workers 
who  might  be  infringed  upon  was 
brought  out.  Could  the  Senator  give  me 
an  examplp  of  where  that  Is  happening 
today  or  a^e  some  of  the  major  defense 
contractor!  letting  their  people  go  and 
bringing  li  so-called  cheap  labor  to  do 
a  particul^  project?  Is  that  actually 
happening;  today?  Is  this  law  really 
needed  in  1981  as  it  may  or  may  not 
have  been  In  1931? 

Mr.  JAOKSON.  I  want  to  point  out 
to  the  Senator  that  if  we  repeal  this 
act  a  contractor  could  bring  into  Okla- 
homa Citjij.  where  they  have  a  pretty 
high  wage  jevel  lalwr  from  another  part 
of  the  couhtry  where  the  wage  level  is 
much  low^  than  prevails  in  the  great 
metropolitan  area  of  Oklahoma  City  and 
with  repei  of  Davis-Bacon  this  could 
create  grit  instability  in  the  labor 
market.      I 

Mr  NIC^CLES.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senat()r  will  yield  further,  that  Is 
exactly  wl^t  Is  happening  today  under 
Davls-Bac^n.  We  have  a  little  project 
in  Atoka  ]  County.  Okla..  about  130 
miles  froi*  Oklahoma  City.  Yet  they 
Imported  higher  wage  workers  from 
Oklahoma  I  City  and  drove  up  the  cost 
of  that  particular  project  by  over  20 
some  percent  and  cost  the  taxpayers  $20 
some  odd  iiilllon  because  of  the  impor- 
tation of  ttiigher  wage  rates.  That  Is 
exactly   what   has    happened. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Wait  a  minute.  The 
matter  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
is  referring  to  is  covered  by  the  new 
regulations  which  would  prohibit  the 
very  activity  that  he  has  referred  to. 
That  Is  why  the  administration  has 
taken  the  tKjsition  that  they  wl'l  pursue 
administrative  changes  rather  than  any 
statutory  c^auiges. 

Madam  president.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ISenator  from  South  Carolina 
for  the  puhxise.  I  believe,  of  making  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

VNAKIUOUS-CONSINT    ACRCEMEICT 

THtTRMOND. 


;o 

ro  Ileal! 


Madam  President, 
ima^mous  consent  that  at  the 
p.m.  today  the  Senate  con- 
vote   on   the   Jackson 
to  the  military  construction 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
immejdiately  following  the  conclu- 
vote  the  Senate  proceed 
intervening  mot'ons,   de- 
pdints  of  order  or  amendments 
]  eading  and  then  final  passage 
mill  (ary  construction  bill.  S.  1408. 


Mr 

I  ask 
hour  of  3 : 
duct   a 
amendmenit 
bill 
that 
sion   of 
without 
bate,  or 
to  a  third 
of  the 


Purth  it 


that 
aiiv 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Madam  President,  may  I 
suggest  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  following  third  reading  he  include 
that  there  be  no  further  Intervening  de- 
date,  appeals  or  points  of  order  at  that 
point  also  because  such  debate  could 
occur  after  third  reading. 

I  am  just  trying  to  help  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  amend  my  request  in  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Will  the  Senator  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
there  has  been  a  modification  and  I  will 
just  repeat  the  entire  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
hour  of  3:30  pjn.  today,  the  Senate  con- 
duct a  rollcall  vote  on  the  Jackson 
amendment  to  the  military  construction 
bin.  Further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  immediately  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  vote  the  Senate  proceed, 
without  any  intervening  motions,  debate, 
appeals  or  points  of  order  or  amend- 
ments, to  third  reading  and  then  final 
passage  of  the  military  construction  bill 
H.R.  3455.  after  discharging  the  commit- 
tee and  substituting  the  language  of 
S.  1408.  as  amended. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President.  I  think  we  have  an  under- 
standing of  what  the  Senator  wants  to 
do,  and  we  on  our  side  are  fully  in  ac- 
cord with  that. 

May  ]  state  that  it  is  our  understand- 
mg  that  following  the  vote  on  the  Jack- 
son amendment,  which  will  occur  at  the 
hour  of  3:30  p.m.  today,  the  Senate, 
without  further  debate,  amendments, 
points  of  order,  appeals,  or  motions,  will 
proceed  Immediately  to  third  reading, 
and  upon  third  reading  will  proceed  to 
the  House  bill,  take  it  up.  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  insert  the 
Senate  bill  as  amended,  if  amended,  and 
then  to  final  passage  without  any  fur- 
ther intervening  debate,  motion,  appeal, 
point  of  order,  and  so  forth. 

We  have  that  understanding,  and  that 
being  the  intent  of  the  request,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
should  remind  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  his  request  included  a  re- 
quest for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  Jackson 
amendment,  and  that  the  Senate  would 
have  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  was  going  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  as  soon  as  the  re- 
quest was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  Jackson  amendment  and 
also  on  final  passage  of  the  military  con- 
struction bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the 
Jackson  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second  on  the  final  passage  of 
the  military  construction  bill?  There  Is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on 


final  passage  of  the  military  construction 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  in  order  to  order  the  yeas 
and  nays  at  this  time  on  the  House  bill. 
Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the 
House  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  prior  request?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President.  1 
have  another  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mawlam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  a  question?  May  I  ask  the 
Chair,  the  Senate  has  now  ordered  the 
rollcall  vote  on  the  Jackson  amendment; 
it  has  ordered  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  House 
bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Has  a  rollcall 
vote  been  ordered  on  the  Senate  bill  after 
advancing  it  to  third  reading? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  has 
been  no  rollcall  vote  ordered  on  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  So,  there  are  only  two  rollcall 
votes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
&tor  is  correct 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  have  another  question.  Does  the 
request  as  put  and  acceded  to  by  the 
Senate  rule  out  a  motion  to  reconsider 
the  Jackson  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
language  of  the  request  is  that  there 
would  be  third  reading  of  the  bill  with- 
out intervening  motions. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  indeed  a 
motion  to  reconsider  would  be  ruled  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senator  really  meant  that. 
Would  Senator  Thurmond  wish  to 
change  the  order  so  that  a  motion  to 
reconsider  would  be  in  order? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  reconsider  on  passage  of 
the  military  construction  bill.  Madam 
President.  I  ask  that  an  exception  be 
made  so  that  a  motion  to  reconsider  on 
final  passage  be  In  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  requesting 
that  there  be  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
bill? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  the  Jackson 
amendment,  too.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
Jackson  amendment  or  both? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  allow  a  motion  to 
reconsider  on  the  Jackson  amendment  if 
Senators  should  wi-'h  to  make  such  a 
motion,  and  does  the  Senator  wish  to 
provide  that  there  be  no  debate  on  a 
motion  to  reconsider  on  the  final  passage 
of  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  Is  agreeable 
with  me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  Is  agree- 
able all  around. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President,  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  on  the  Jackson  amendment  would 
be  in  order;  am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  a  motion 
to  reconsider  the  passage  of  the  House 
bill  would  be  In  order  but  would  not  be 
debatable;  am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair   end   I   thank   the   distinguished 
Senator  and  all  Senators. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yield  me  3  or  4  minutes? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  I  yield  such  time 
as  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  requires. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  discussion. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  raised  the 
issue  of  the  Carter  administration's  op- 
tions paper. 

I  wish  to  briefly  discuss  It  because  it 
Is  one  of  the  studies  that  the  proponents 
keep  using  to  justify  the  repeal  of  DaVls- 
Bacon.  I  have  already  d  scussed  the  1979 
GAO  report,  which  called  for  repeal  of 
the  act  and  explained  why  its  findings 
are  meaningless  for  purposes  of  our 
discussion. 

More  recently,  however,  this  Carter 
administration  options  paper  on  pre- 
vailing wage  laws  has  been  used  to  sup- 
port the  argument  that  measurable  cost 
savings  can  be  achieved  from  repeal. 

In  the  first  place  that  report  states 
at  the  top  of  page  6  that:  "It  is  virtually 
Impossible  to  attach  specific  dollar  sav- 
ings or  inflationary  Impact  estimates  to 
each  of  the  specific  administrative 
changes  to  be  proposed  here." 

Then  it  goes  on  to  do  just  that.  It  says 
that  if  reform  reduces  prevailing  wages 
by  10  percent  a  savings  of  $1  billion 
would  be  realized.  No  explanation  Is 
given,  no  documentation  is  provided  to 
support  the  pssumptlon  that  reform  of 
Davis-Bacon  will  reduce  wages  by  10  per- 
cent. But  opponents  of  the  law  are  now 
using  this  |1  billion  figure. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  even  a 
cursory  examination  of  this  option  pa- 
per will  satisfy  any  objective  observer 
that  it  simply  cannot  be  used  to  support 
the  contention  that  significant  cost  sav- 
ings will  be  achieved  by  repealing  Davis- 
Bacon. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  paper  entitled  "Options 
Paper:  Interagency  Review  of  Contract 
Wage  Laws"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
va£  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Optiows  PApn:   Inttiiackkct  Revibw  of 
Contract  Wage  Laws 

THC    ISS17K 

What  administrative  changes,  if  any, 
should  be  made  In  the  way  contract  wage 
rates  are  set  under  the  Davis-Bacon  and 
Service  Contract  Acts  In  order  to — 

(1)  Improve  administration  of  these  con- 
tract wage  laws;  and 

(3)  minimize  unwarranted  Inflationary 
pressures. 


BACKGaouirs 

Federal  procurement  statutes  mand«te 
competition.  For  labor-intensive  contracts, 
such  as  construction  and  services,  Congress 
has  attempted  to  insulate  labor  from  com- 
petitive pressure  by  enacting  laws  which 
mandate  payment  ol  locally  "prevailing" 
wage  rates.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  re- 
quired to  determine  prevailing  wage  rates  for 
hundreds  of  occupation*  and  thousands  of 
local  areas. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  (1031)  cover  con- 
struction wages  Department  of  tAbor  Issues 
18.000  wage  determinations  annually  cover- 
ing ^40  billion  worth  of  contracts  and  1  mil- 
lion workers,  about  one-fourth  of  all  U.S. 
construction  activity.  The  Act  covers  both 
direct  Federal  contracts  ($11  bUUon)  and 
Federal  assistance  monies 

The  Walsh-Hesley  Act  (1936)  covers  man- 
ufacturing or  furnishing  of  materials.  This 
law  has  become  a  dead  letter,  however.  I^egal 
barriers  have  prevented  DOL  from  obtaining 
sufficient  private  wage  data  upon  which  to 
base  wage  determinations  and  none  have 
been  Issued  since  1064. 

The  Service  Contract  Act  (1965  and 
amendments  In  1973.  1976)  covers  both  blue 
and  white  collar  service  wages  for  direct  Fed- 
eral contracts  but  not  Federal  assistance 
monies.  In  addition  to  the  prevailing  wage 
determination.  It  also  requires  any  successor 
contractor  to  pay  not  less  than  the  prior 
wage  and  fringe  benefits  paid  in  a  prior  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement.  DOL  Issues  36.- 
000  wage  determinations  annually  covering 
$5  billion  worth  of  contracts  and  350.000 
workers.  Recent  DOL  rulings  have  tended  to 
expand  the  coverage  of  the  SCA  to  more 
types  of  contract  activity  to  compensate  for 
the  defunct  Walsh-Healey  Act. 

PBOBLXM    AREAS 

Significant  administrative  Issues  fall  Into 
four  broad  categories : 

( 1 )  Wage  Rate  Calculations. — With  a  range 
of  wages  being  paid,  what  Is  the  minimum 
"prevailing"  rate:  the  average,  the  mode, 
the  rate  paid  at  least  30  percent  of  the 
workers? 

What  data  should  be  used,  collected  from 
whom,  and  how  frequently? 

How  are  Job  categories  defined  for  com- 
parability in  settling  wages? 

(3)  Definition  of  Locality. — ^How  are  "lo- 
calities" defined  and  bounded,  especially 
when  heavy  concentrations  of  Federal  work- 
ers (and  Federal  wage  rates)  In  the  vicinity, 
sutfh  as  the  Cape  Canaveral  area  in  Florida, 
may  severely  skew  the  results? 

Which  wage  rates  should  be  used  when 
the  place  of  performance  Is  unknown  until 
a  winning  contractor  is  selected? 

Under  the  Service  Contract  Act,  how 
should  the  "successorshlp"  requirement  be 
applied  when  the  new  contractor  is  geo- 
graphically far  removed  from  the  prior  place 
of  performance? 

(3)  Collective  Bargaining  Conflicts.— How 
Should  wages  set  under  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  l)e  treated  when  contract 
ware  determlr.atlons  by  DOL  are  different? 

How  should  new  wage  determinations  Is- 
sued by  DOL  be  allowed  to  aflect  ongoing 
negotiations? 

(4)  Interagency  Procedures. — How  can  the 
Labor  Department  enforce  the  laws  when 
procuring  agencies  neglect  to  request  wage 
determinations  or  Ignore  rulings? 

How  can  procuring  agencies  get  timely  de- 
terminations to  support  contract  actions  or 
appeal  apparent  discrepancies? 

Without  these  protections,  especially  the 
Service  Contract  Act  "successorshlp"  pro- 
vision, the  local  labor  force  Is  periodically 
cast  off,  wages  cut  and  fringes  lost  with  each 
new  contractor  who  wins  the  next  compeU- 
tlon. 

These  laws  do  not  export  high  wages;  they 
prevent  the  disruptive  exi>ort  of  Jobs  to 
areas  of  the  country  where  workers  cannot 
foUow. 


Procuring  agencies  have  systematically 
ignored  and  subverted  DOL  rulings  by  not 
requesting  wage  determinations  and  by  In- 
serting i>rotectlve  clauses  In  contracts  in 
lieu  of  the  required  wage  rates, 

Procuring  agency  interests  will  always  be 
Inimical  to  wage  protection  laws.  Their  nar- 
row budget  Interests  always  seek  to  squeeze 
labor  costs. 

Labor  should  not  have  U>  keep  fighting 
this  Issue,  year  after  year,  through  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Administrations, 
just  because  procuring  agencies  are  never 
satisfied  and  can  take  a  never  ending  series 
of  bites  of  this  apple. 

DOL's  current  administration  of  the  laws 
falls  short  owing  to  poor  wage  surveys  which 
do  not  take  into  account  the  latest  coUectlvt 
bargaining  agreements. 

The  procuring  agencies  have  for  years  con- 
tended that  the  way  the  Labor  Department 
has  administered  these  laws  dlsrupu  the 
contract  process,  bloats  their  budgets,  and 
contributes  to  unwarrjinted  inflationary 
pressures.  They  contend  that  Implementa- 
tion of  these  laws  by  DOL  Is  Inflationary: 
procsdures  followed  by  DOL  result  In  mini- 
mum wage  determinations  that  are  higher 
than  the  actual  prevailing  rates  In  the 
locality. 

Procedures  and  regulations  carried  out  by 
DOL  serve  to  reduce  competition  for  both 
Federal  construction  and  Federal  service 
needs,  with  its  attendant  increase  In  costs 
and  subsequent  budgetary  Impact. 

Service  Contract  procedures  employed  by 
DOL  jinder  locality,  successorshlp,  and  use 
of  labor  management  agreement  issues,  re- 
present an  Intrusion  in  and  disruption  of 
nationally  ad  historically  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  collective  bargaining, 

DOL  has  systematically  expanded  coverage 
of  the  Service  Contract  Act  to  more  and 
more  nonservlce  contract  activity,  not  to  ful- 
fill statutory  Intent  but  to  compensate  for 
the  weakened  Walsh-Healey  Act  coverage 
of  manufacturing  activity. 

DOL  rulings  have  been  historically  Incon- 
sistent, changing  which  AcU  should  apply 
and  giving  dlSerent  wage  rates  for  the  Identi- 
cal Jobs  In  Identical  locations  for  different 
contracts  during  the  same  year,  ^en  DOL's 
administrative  law  Judges  have  overruled 
the  Department  owing  to  these  reversaU  and 
discrepancies. 

Without  these  protections,  especially  the 
Service  Contract  Act  "successorshlp"  pro- 
vision, the  local  labor  force  Is  periodically 
cast  off.  wages  cut  and  fringes  lost  with  each 
new  contractor  who  wins  the  next  competi- 
tion, .. 

These  laws  do  not  export  high  wages;  they 
prevent  the  disruptive  export  of  Jobs  to 
areas  of  the  country  where  workers  cannot 
follow,  ^.  _„_ 

Procuring  agencies  have  systematically 
Ignored  and  subverted  DOL  rulings  by  not 
requesting  wage  determinations  and  by  In- 
serting protective  clauses  on  contracts  in 
lieu  of  the  required  wage  rates. 

P-ocu-lng  agency  Interests  will  always  be 
Inimical"  to  wage  orotectlon  laws.  Their  nar- 
row budget  interests  always  seek  to  squeeze 

labor  costs,  «»».,i-» 

Labor  should  not  have  to  keep  fighting 
this  iJstie,  year  after  year,  through  both  Re- 
publican and  Deniocratlc  Administrations, 
just  berause  procuring  «^Ke^"-«^  »;*  °*^*! 
satisfied  and  can  tate  a  never  ending  series 
of  bites  of  this  apple. 

DOL's  current  administration  of  the  laws 
falls  short  owing  to  poor  wage  s;i7«y«^f;<:^ 
do  not  talce  Into  account  the  latest  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreemenU. 

The  procv.lng  agencies  have  ^oEjears  con- 
tended that  they  way  the  La»>°^^Department 
has  administered  these  law.  disrupts  the 
contract  process,  bloats  their  t'^^8«»',^\°; 
contributes  to  unwarranted  Inflationary 
pressures.  They  contend  that: 
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Implementation  of  theM  l»ws  by  DOL  Is 
inlUtlonftry:  procedures  followed  by  DOL 
result  IQ  mllilmum  wage  determinations  that 
are  higher  than  the  actual  prevailing  rates 
In  the  localtty, 

Procedures  and  regulations  carried  out  by 
DOL  serve  to  reduce  competition  for  both 
Federal  cojistructlon  and  Federal  service 
needs,  with,  its  attendant  increase  In  casta 
and  subsequent  budgetary  Impact, 

Service  Contract  procedures  employed  by 
DOL  under  locality,  successorshlp,  and  use 
of  labor  mapagement  agreement  Issues,  rep- 
resent an  intrusion  in  and  disruption  of 
nationally  and  historically  recognized  prln- 
clples  of  collective  bargaining, 

DOL  has  Systematically  expanded  coverage 
of  the  Sertlce  Contract  Act  to  more  and 
more  nonsarvlce  contract  activity,  net  to 
fulfill  statutory  Intent  but  to  compensate 
for  the  wealened  Walsh-Healey  Act  coverage 
of  manufacturing  activity, 

DOL  rulings  have  been  historically  incon- 
sistent, choliglng  which  Acts  should  apply 
and  giving  (Afferent  wage  rates  for  the  Identi- 
cal jobs  in  Identical  locations  for  different 
contracu  dt^rlng  the  same  year.  Even  DOL's 
administrative  law  judges  have  overruled 
the  Oepartoient  owing  to  these  reversals  and 
dlscrepanclas. 

{     wmxm    StTDATION 

OMB's  Of^ee  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
convened  an  Interagency  task  force  to  address 
these  Issuea  last  Augxut.  DOL.  DOD,  DOE. 
NASA,  and  ^SA  were  participants.  This  latest 
review  follows  earlier  efforts  which  led  to  the 
Issuance  ann  then  retraction  of  changes  to 
Service  Contract  Act  regulations  during  the 
•arly  montlM  of  this  Admlnlatratlon. 
I        OAO  revieio 

The  General  Accounting  Offlee  recently  cir- 
culated a  (traft  report  calling  for  outright 
repeal  of  tb«  Davis-Bacon  Act.  They  reasoned 
that  slgnlfldant  changes  In  economic  condi- 
tions and  t^e  economic  character  of  the  con- 
struction Industry,  since  1931,  plus  the  sub- 
sequent passage  of  other  wage  protection 
statutes  makes  the  Act  unnecessary.  The  re- 
port also  flntfs  that  after  nearly  60  years,  DOL 
haa  not  developed  an  effective  program  to 
Issue  and  iialntaln  current  and  accurate 
wage  deternilnatlons  and  It  may  be  Impracti- 
cal to  ever  do  so.  The  legislative  Intent  of  the 
Act  Is  seldoln  achieved,  in  OAO's  view,  and 
the  Act  itself  results  In  unnecessary  annual 
constructloq  costa  of  •715  million  Including 
•316  mllUonjfor  administrative  costs.  At  least 
eight  bills  lalth  over  fifty  sponsors  for  repeal 
have  alread^  been  introduced  In  the  06th 
Congress.  Special  Interest  In  this  review  was 
also  stimulated  by  the  President's  Special 
Advisor  on  Inflation. 

I       CEA  review 

CEA  haa  completed  a  confidential  staff 
paper  on  the  effects  of  these  laws  which  It 
released  to  the  members  of  the  Interagency 
review  groub.  With  regard  to  Davis-Bacon, 
the  study  t^akea  the  following  points: 

In  13  cltltt  for  which  wage  data  are  avail- 
able. Davls-Pacon  minimum  wages  are  sig- 
nificantly above  those  In  the  local  labor  mar- 
ket for  similar  types  of  construction,  this 
despite  the  ^act  that  the  sample  was  much 
more  heavll|  unionized  than  the  Industry  as 
a  whole.  Tl*  cost-increasing  impact  of  the 
Act  was  fouqd  to  be  greater,  as  a  rule.  In  areas 
of  lower  unionization,  aa  you  would  expect. 

Minimum  fringe  benefits  on  Davis-Bacon 
projects  tenO  to  be  set  at  levels  comparable 
to  those  mandated  by  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  despite  the  presence  of  signifi- 
cant nonunion  employment  and  the  generally 
lower  levels; of  fringe  benefits  paid  to  non- 
tinlon  work^. 

Setting  D»vls-Bacon  minimum  wages  at 
the  local  mean  wage  within  each  occupation 
category  would  reduce  the  wage  premium  on 
Davla-Bacon  projects,  but.  because  there  la 
significant  <^per«lon  in  the  wage  distribu- 


tion. It  would  not  eliminate  that  premium 
for  all  workers.  The  law  would  still  have  the 
effect  of  raising  many  workers'  wages  above 
their  free-market  equilibrium  levels. 

Employment  of  helpers  Is  a  widespread 
practice  in  construction  not  covered  by  the 
Act  but  Is  usually  not  allowed  in  Davis-Bacon 
construction.  This  makes  it  very  likely  that 
comparisons  of  Journeyperson  wage  rates  to 
Davis-Bacon  mlnlmuma  understate  the  cost- 
increasing  effect  of  the  law  as  presently 
administered. 

With  regard  to  the  Service  Contract  Act, 
the  CEA  study  asserts  that  Service  Contract 
minimum  wage  rates  for  at  least  some  DOD 
and  NASA  Installationa  tend  to  be  higher  and 
increasing  faster  than  local  private  sector 
wages. 

It  is  virtually  Impossible  to  attach  q>eclflc 
dollar  savings  or  inflationary  impact  esti- 
mates to  each  of  the  specific  adminJstrative 
changes  to  be  proposed  here.  However,  the 
CEA  staff  study  provides  some  estimates  on 
which  to  base  decisions.  Davis-Bacon  covered 
employment  represents  about  2.35  percent  of 
the  Nation's  total  private  nonogricultural 
wage  bill  for  production  and  nonsupervlsory 
employees.  Wages  of  Service  Contract  cov- 
ered employees  are  .6  percent  of  the  private 
nofifarm  wage  bill  for  production  and  non- 
supervisory  employees. 

If  the  proposed  changes  result  in  10  per- 
cent lower  "prevailing"  rate  determinations, 
a  reasonable  expectation,  then  total  I'cderal 
dollar  savings  under  the  Davls-Oacon  Act 
vvould  be  •!  billion  (^40  billion  total,  of 
which  2.'i  percent  Is  wages,  times  10  percent 
reduction).  The  aggregate  rat«  of  inflation 
would  be  reduced  by  .225  percentage  points. 

A  similar  10  percent  reduction  in  Service 
Contract  Act  prevailing  wage  determinations 
would  result  in  a  total  Federal  dollar  savings 
of  tOOO  million  (tlO  billion  total,  of  which 
90  percent  is  wages,  times  10  percent  reduc- 
tion) end  a  .06  percentage  point  reduction  In 
the  inflation  rate. 

In  rough  terms,  then,  proposed  adminis- 
trative changes  which  could  result  in  10  per- 
cent reductions  in  wages  paid  under  both 
Davls-Oacon  and  Service  Contract  Acts  could 
reduce  Federal  expenditures  on  the  order  of 
•1.9  billion  and  the  inflation  rate  by  .285 
percentage  point.  in  addition,  there  would 
be  indirect  Inflation-reducing  effects  of  un- 
known magnitude,  operating  through  wage- 
price-wage  feedbacks. 

OPTIONS  OtTTLINK 

The  presentation  of  Issues  is  ordered  so  as 
to  permit  sequentially  more  extensive  re- 
forms. Options  are  not  mutually  exclusive, 
but  rather  are  packaged  to  build  on  each 
other: 

Option  1  would  limit  reforms  to  seven  ad- 
ministrative changes  where  the  Interagency 
group  has  reached  agreements. 

Option  2  offers  nine  contested  changes, 
any  one  or  all  of  which  can  be  selected: 

3(A)  Davis-Bacon  30  percent  Rule. 

3(B)    Davis-Bacon  Job  Classification. 

•2(C)  Davis-Bacon  Nonskllled  Worker 
Clasalflcatlon. 

3(D)  Service  Contract  Prevailing  Wages. 

2(E)  Service  Contract  Locality. 

•2(F)  Service  Contract  Successorshlp  Ap- 
plication. 

•2(0)  Collective  Bargaining  Agreements. 

•2(H)  Weekly  Payroll  Reporting. 

•2(1)  Enforcement  of  Davis-Bacon  and 
Related  Acts  (DBRA). 

Those  starred  (•)  options.  If  endorsed, 
would  require  Justice  Department  follow-on 
review  to  settle  conflicting  opinions  on  per- 
missible legal  latitude. 

Option  3  proposes  more  far-reaching  ad- 
ministrative simplifications  Which  could  be 
added  provided  that  at  least  the  four  legally 
permissible  changes  are  endorsed,  2(A) ,  (B) , 
(D)  and  (E). 

Finalit]/  of  reiHew 

One  other  related  decision  Is  sought: 
Whatever  the  restUU  of  this  review,  it  will 


be  the  last  major  review  of  these  contract 
wage  laws,  barring  extraordinary  clrcum- 
stanoes,  under  a  Carter  Administration.  De- 
cisions reached  here  will  be  considered  firm 
and  stable.  This  commitment  will  materially 
enhance  the  reception  changes  receive  and 
cooperation  in  Implementation,  especially 
from  organized  labor. 
Agree 


Disagree 


Option  1 

Non-controveralal  administrative  changes 
This  option  would  have  OMB  monitor  and 
coordinate  DOL  and  procuring  agencies  fol- 
low-through on  those  administrative  changes 
where  general  agreement  has  been  reached: 

(A)  Improve  procedures  for  conforming 
"missing"  claaslflcatlona  in  »  given  wage 
determination. 

(B)  Revise  variance  hearing  procedures  to 
give  all  partlea  more  equitable  treatment. 

(C)  Establish  a  service  contract  appeals 
proceas  in  DOL  with  at  least  one  appeals 
board  member  appointed  in  consultation 
with  tho  procuring  agencies. 

(D)  Clarify  and  standardize  guidelines  for 
confilctlng  applications  of  Walsh-Healey 
versus  Service  Contract  Act,  Including  the 
contested  engine  overhaul  case. 

(E)  Forego  new  wage  determinations  aa 
"successorshlp"  requirements  when  exercis- 
ing options  with  the  same  contractor. 

(F)  Prohibit  new  DOL  Service  Contract 
wage  rulings  after  (a)  10  days  prior  to  con- 
tract award  or  (b)  90-days  before  contract 
start-up,  whichever  Is  later. 

(O)  Define  "locality"  to  Include  the 
county  or  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  surrounding  a  Federal  enclave. 

Option  3 
Selective  additional  administrative  changes 

This  option  would  extend  reforms  to  other 
selected  changes  which  are  more  controver- 
sial and  contested.  Each  proposed  change  la 
connldered  Independently.  OMB,  again,  would 
monitor  and  coordinate  follow-through  on 
the  alterations  and  the  Justice  Department 
would  have  to  rule  on  the  permissible  legal 
latitude  for  some,  If  selected. 

(A)  Davis-Bacon  Definition  of  Prevailing 
Wage:  Deflne  prevailing  wage  as  the  mean 
wage  In  a  representative  sample  of  wages 
actually  paid. 

Current  DOL  regulations  deflne  the  "pre- 
vailing" rates  In  terms  of  the  number  of 
workers  receiving  the  Identical  (to  the 
penny)  wage  rate.  If  at  least  30%  of  the 
workers  receive  the  exact  same  rate  (as  In  a 
collective  bargaining  unit),  then  the  rate 
paid  to  the  largest  number  of  workers  Is  de- 
flned  to  be  "prevailing."  Often,  however, 
union  wage  scales  are  presumed  to  prevail 
baaed  on  "available  evidence  and  general 
knowledge  of  the  past  practices"  (Construc- 
tion Wage  Determinations  Manual  of  Opera- 
tions, DOL,  p.  18).  In  other  cases  surveys  are 
conducted.  Only  If  a  survey  Is  conducted 
and  It  Is  found  no  single  wage  is  paid  to  any 
group  of  workers  constituting  ot  least  30% 
of  the  workforce  does  DOL  designate  the 
mean  as  the  prevailing  wage. 

Industry  and  procuring  agencies  argue  that 
this  procedure: 

Olves  undue  weight  to  union  wage  scales 
because  union  workers  are  moat  likely  to  be 
grouped  at  a  single  exact  wai;e  rate  and  be- 
cause union  rates  are  often  adopted  without 
even  conducting  a  formal  survey. 

Inflates  wages  since  nearly  70%  of  the 
worken  could  be  required  to  be  paid  more 
than  they  are  otherwise  receiving.  DOL's 
studies  of  the  effect  of  the  30%  rule  are  mis- 
leading since  they  Ignore  the  large  number 
of  determinations  which  are  not  based  on 
surveys  but  which  Implicitly  rely  on  the  30% 
rule.  OAO  found,  fof  example,  that  67%  of 
area  determlnatlMis  were  not  supported  by 
survey  data.  (Area  determinations  account 
for  about  75%  of  Davis-Bacon  construction 
volume.)  The  studies  also  Ignore  many  sur- 
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Tsy-baaed  detennlnatlons  In  which  the  aver- 
age wage  was  not  designated  aa  the  prevail- 
ing wage  because  60%  or  more  of  the  work- 
ers received  the  same  wage. 

Labor  argues  that  the  30%  rule: 

Is  not  inflationary,  since  In  about  half  the 
case*,  the  30%  rule  gave  o  rate  lower  than 
the  simple  average,  based  on  a  study  of  1,600 
wage  determinations.  The  differences  ranged 
from  •I.3I  an  hour  above  average  to  •O.SO 
an  hour  below  average,  with  a  net  weighted 
effect  of  only  (Og  an  hour  Increase,  according 
to  DOL  statistics. 

Is  legally  supported  by  past  practice  since 
1935  and  repeated  congressional  recognition, 
although  susceptible  to  regulatory  change 
without  statutory  modifications 

Option  2(A) :  Convert  prevailing  wage  def- 
initions to  mean  of  a  representative  sample. 

Agree  ■ 


Disagree  ■ 


(B)  Davis-Bacon  Job  Classlflcatlons:  Base 
DOL  Job  classlflcatlons  on  local  practice. 

The  law  requires  wage  determinations  for 
various  classes  of  workers  on  projects  of  simi- 
lar character.  DOL  Issues  separate  wages  for 
277  different  job  skills  broadly  grouped  Into 
four  project  categories  (building,  heavy, 
highway  and  residential).  Determinations 
are  Issued  by  geography  (area  determina- 
tions: 630  In  a  year)  and  for  120  days  cover- 
ing a  particular  activity  (project  determina- 
tions: 18.000  in  a  year). 

Industry  and  procuring  agencleit  argue 
that  DOL  classlflcatlons: 

Mismatch  projects  and  Job  skills  by  su- 
perimposing DOL's  deflnttlons  on  differing 
local  practice. 

Confuse  and  aggravate  labor  differences 
by  requiring  different  wages  for  the  same 
workers  depending  on  which  part  of  a  proj- 
ect they  work  on  from  one  day  to  the  next. 

Labor  argues  that: 

Classlflcatlons  arc  suitably  flexible 

Multiple  schedules  are  Judiciously  Issued 
to  exclude  incidental  work  when  less  than 
20  percent  of  total  cost  Is  of  a  different 
character. 

Appeals  and  clarlflcatlons  are  available 
when  conflicts  arise  through  the  Wage  Ap- 
peals Board.  Recent  1978  policy  revisions 
have  further  clarified  classification  problems. 

Option  2(B):  Issue  job  classifications 
which  conform  to  local  practice: 

Agree 


tlona  Issued  on  virtually  all  wage  determina- 
tions. 

"Helpers"  and  "trainees"  are  not  separate 
classes  of  laborers,  generally  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law. 

Nevertheless,  trainees  enrolled  In  author- 
ized apprentice  programs  are  recognized. 

Wage  protections  would  be  gutted  by  gen- 
•eral  application  of  lower-paid  "helper"  and 
"trainee'  categories. 

Option  2(C):  Establish  senarate  "helper" 
and  "trainee"  classifications  for  those  work- 
ers not  covered  by  DOL  approved  training 
programs. 

Agree- 


Agree- 
Disagree 


Disagree . 

(C)  Davis-Bacon  Nonskllled  Worker  Clas- 
sification: Establish  separate  "helper"  and 
"trainee"  classlflcatlons  across  the  board. 

DOL  f^enerally  requires  all  workers  to  be 
paid  at  the  fully-skilled  rates  unless  required 
by  law(  OS  for  trainers  on  highway  projects) 
or  enrolled  In  a  formal  apprenticeship 
program. 

Industry  and  procuring  agencies  agree  that 
the  failure  to  routinely  recognize  trainee  and 
helper  job  categories 

Disregards  common  local  practice,  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  the  law.  Helpers  and 
trainees  are  legitimate  separate  elek!!slflca- 
tlons  of  workers  distinguishable  by  the 
amount  of  supervision  they  require.  Current 
DOL  practice  defines  occupations  and  as- 
signs minimum  wage  rates  in  terms  of  func- 
tions alone,  Ignoring  the  fact  that  many  jobs 
DOL  reserves  for  those  paid  at  skilled  Jour- 
ney-person rates  are  often  delegated  to  less 
skilled  workers  In  prlvote  construction. 
These  semiskilled  helpers  work  In  teams 
under  the  supervision  of  a  single  skilled 
worker. 

Inflates  construction  costs  by  requiring 
top  wages  even  for  helper  functions. 

Discriminates  against  young,  minority  and 
female  workers  trying  to  break  Into  the  con- 
struction trades. 

Labor  argues  that: 

"Helpers"  and  "trainees"  can  be  coivered 
by  the  unslcUled  and  semiskilled  classlfica- 


Dlsagree . 

(D)  Service  Contract  "Prevailing"  Wages: 
Convert  wage  determinations  to  simple  aver- 
age and  fringe  beneflt.i  to  local  statistics. 

DOL  currently  sets  "prevailing"  rates 
either  at  (1)  a  "50  percent  rule"  if  more  than 
half  of  the  workers  receive  the  Identical  rate; 
(2)  a  median,  the  rate  at  which  half  the 
workers  receive  less  or  more:  or  (3)  a  simple 
average,  or  mean,  of  all  the  data  collected. 
For  fringes,  a  simple  national  average  is  gen- 
erally applied  to  all  localities. 

Industry  and  procuring  agencies  argue 
that  these  methods: 

Inflate  labor  costs  above  local  norms 
through  Imported  fringes  and  "ratcheting" 
whereby  half  the  workers  covered  by  a  new 
wage  determination  have  their  wages 
raised — and  are  then  used  in  the  base  for  the 
next  wage  determination  which  goes  higher 
still. 

Severely  distorts  local  wages  because  BLS 
data  is  spotty  and  only  national  fringe  data 
Is  used. 

Labor  argues  that  these  methods: 

Conform  to  the  legal  requirement  to  pay 
prevailing  wages  as  a  minimum — not  less 
than  prevailing  wages. 

Base  fringes  on  the  only  data  realistically 
available  from  BLS  without  adding  several 
million  dollars  to  the  cost  by  seeking  to  de- 
fine local  variations. 

Option  2(D):  Convert  SCA  wage  deter- 
mination to  simple  averages  and  fringe  bene- 
flts  to  local  statistics. 

Agree 


(P)  Service  Contract  "Successorshlp"  Ap> 
plication:  Limit  carry-over  of  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  to  successor  contracts  to 
cases  where  the  contract  coverage  is  (1)  the 
some  and  (2)  performed  in  the  same  locality. 

The  Service  Contract  Act  requires  any  suc- 
cessor contractor  to  pay  the  same  wages  and 
fringes  collectively  bargained  by  the  prior 
contractor  when  "substantially  the  same 
services  are  furnished."  DOL's  Implementa- 
tion requires  the  successorshlp  application 
when  (1)  the  original  work  is  only  part  of 
the  new  contract  coverage  and  (2)  the  new 
contractor  Is  located  in  a  different  locality. 

Industry  and  procuring  agencies  argue 
that  these  practices : 

Disrupt  local  wage  bargaining:  import  dif- 
ferent wage  standards:  confuse  wage  rates 
when  contract  coverage  Is  altered;  and  In- 
flate labor  costs. 

Labor  argues  that  these  methods : 

Conform  to  literal  legal  requirements,  as 
supported  by  subsequent  legislative 
expressions. 

Protect  Incumbent  contractors  from  un- 
fair competitive  advantages  from  low-wage 
areas  of  the  country. 

Option  2(F) :  Limit  successorshlp  require- 
ments to  cases  where  the  work  Is  the  same 
and  performed  In  the  same  locality. 

Agree 


Disagree 


(E)  Service  Contract  "Locality":  When 
bidders  might  come  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  convert  "locality"  definition  to 
the  place  where  the  contract  Is  actually 
performed. 

When  ultimate  place  of  performance  Is 
unknown,  DOL  sets  wage  determinations  for 
all    bidders    in    advance    based    on    either 

(1)  the  locality  of  the  procuring  office  or 

(2)  an  average  of  all  the  places  where  the 
work  might  be  performed. 

Industry  and  procuring  agencies  argue 
that  this  approach: 

Violates  the  statutory  requirement  to  pay 
local  prevailing  wages,  not  Imported  or  aver- 
aged nation-wide  rates,  as  found  last  year  by 
the  South  Carolina  District  Court. 

Inflates  labor  costs  and  disrupts  wage  rates 
by  Importing  different  rates  when  the  winner 
turns  out  to  be  located  In  either  metro- 
politan or  rural  areas  which  deviate  substan- 
tially from  composite  figures. 

Could  be  corrected  by  Issuing  separate 
wage  determinations  for  all  bidders  based  on 
their  locations. 

Labor  argues  that  this  approach: 

Conforms  to  legislative  Intent  that  wages 
are  to  be  equalized  for  competitors  to  prevent 
wage  busting. 

Prevents  undesirable  and  unintended  ex- 
port of  Jobs  from  high  wage  to  low  wage 
areas  o'  the  country. 

Should  continue  pending  possible  i^peal 
of  the  South  Carolina  District  Court  deci- 
sion. 

Ontlon  3(E) :  Convert  SCA  "locality"  def- 
inition to  the  place  where  the  contract  la 
actually  performed. 


Disagree . 

(Q)  Collective  Bargaining  Agreements: 
Permit  contractors  to  use  their  collectively 
bargained  wage  rates  as  the  basis  for  their 
bids  and  prohibit  new  wage  determinations 
during  or  after  wage  negotiations. 

DOL's  wage  determinations  override  exist- 
ing collective  bargaining  agreements  and  are 
sometimes  Issued  during  or  immediately 
after  wage  negotiations. 

Industry  and  procuring  agencies  argue 
that  these  practices: 

Subvert  the  collective  bargaining  proceas 
and  are  used  as  levers  to  increase  wage 
deniands. 

Inflate  costs  and  decrease  competition. 

Create  Internal  labor  strife  wlt^  soma 
workers  paid  at  collectively  bargained  rates 
while  others  receive  different  DOL  rates. 

Could  be  changed  by  DOL  exercising  its 
variance  hearing  authority  to  make  excep- 
tions to  "prevailing"  determinations. 

Labor  argues  that  these  practices: 

Are  required  by  law  which  does  not  permit 
payment  of  lower  than  prevailing  rates,  even 
if  collectively  bargained. 

Prevent  competition  for  Federal  contracts 
on  the  basis  of  localities  with  lower  wage 
rates. 

Option  2(0) :  Permit  biddings  contractors 
to  use  their  collectively  bargained  wage  rates 
and  prohibit  new  wage  determinations  dur- 
ing or  after  negotiations. 

Agree 


Disagree 


(H)  Weekly  Payroll  Reporting:  Reduce 
contractor  reporting  to  a  statement  that 
(1)  each  employee  received  wages  due  under 
the  law,  and  (2)  the  records  will  be  retained 
three  years  for  review. 

Under  the  Copeland  Antl-Klckback  Act, 
DOL  requires  contractors  to  submit  weekly 
payroll  information  for  each  employee  work- 
ing under  a  Federal  conctructlon  contract 
to  the  Federal  or  State  representative  of  the 
agency  In  charge  at  the  building  site  or  to 
the  agency  contracting  for  or  financing  the 
work.  The  records  are  to  be  preserved  by  the 
contractors  and  the  agency  for  three  years 
from  the  date  of  completion  of  the  contract. 

Industry  and  procuring  agencies  argue  that 
the  level  of  detail  for  this  requirement  U  no 
longer  needed  because: 

Added  legislation,  records  retention  regu- 
lations, complaint  practices,  and  audit  pro- 
cedures offer  sufficient  enf<M«ement  mecha- 
nisms. 
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a  huge  paperwork  burden  and 
construction  costs  to  the  Oovem- 


I  irguea  that : 

contractor  compliance  and  to 
legislative  mandate  a  weekly  sub- 
3f  at  least  a  statement  containing 
Information  regarding  the  wages  paid  each 
employe*  during  the  preceding  week  Is 
necessari 

An 
the  nunAier 
would  b< 
present 

The  proposed 
use  as  a 

Option 
report  to 
m  accord 
roll 

period  of 
work. 

Agree  • 

Dlsagr^ 

(I)  En 'orcement  of  Davis-Bacon  and  Re- 
lated Act  I :  Consolidate  all  enforcement  au- 
thority li  to  DOL. 

Curren:ly.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  re- 
sponsible for  determining  the  minimum  pre- 
vailing wiiges.  Issuing  regulations  and  Inter- 
pretations, and  the  enforcement  oversight 
function.  The  contracting  agencies  have  the 
day-to-di  ly   enforcement    responsibility. 

Labor  irgues  that: 

Consolidation    of    enforcement    resources 

would  be  more  efficient  and  eco- 

ind  would  offer  more  protection  to 


do  not  receive  the  protections 

i.  right  to  expect  under  the  law 

Enforcement  procedures  receive  low 

1  ind   emphasis   In    the   contracting 


a  field  structure  which  coordl- 

oversees  these  laws  which  could 

the  additional  responsibilities. 

_  primary  enforcement  function 

DoUcy  setting  and  oversight  mecha- 

profilblts  any  coherent  or  uniform  ap- 

enforcement  of  labor  standards. 


Procuring  agencies  argue  that: 

policy  standpoint,   responsibility 

detenfilnlng  Davis-Bacon  coverage  should 

the  procuring  agencies  because 

coAipiexltles  of  e«tabllshlng  Interfaces 

lonstructlon  and  Industrial  actlvl- 

ob  site. 


c  jntracting  officers  are  on  the  scene 
'"  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  con- 
are  In  a  better  position  than  DOL 
•■  enforcement  of  labor  standards 


cles  In  the  present  enforcement 
'Uld  be  overcome  If  agencies  were 
with  additional  resources. 

2(1) :  Consolidate  all  enforcement 
Into  DOL. 


Dlsagre^ . 

Option  3 

Compj  ehenslve  administrative  reform 
package 

tur  legally  permissible  changes  are 
endorsed  jnder  Option  2 

(A)  Da|vls-Bacon  30  percent  Rule 

(B)  DaMs-Bacon  Job  Classification': 

(D)  Seivlce  Contract  Prevailing  Wages 

(E)  Sei  vice  Contract  Locality. 

then  the  way  is  open  to  build  a  new  admin - 
ifVT*    '°"n1atlon  which  goes  beyond  the 
Individual  changes.  OMB  would  monitor  and 
coordinate  additional  changes  to: 

— ^°^!f'"^'*'  *****  collection  for  both  wages 
^^t!l}r,f  ;^^f}*  ""  »*>«  Bureau  of  Labor 


StatUtlca 


BLS  would  take  over  all  data  collection  for 
both  wage  laws  from  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division. 

A  thorough,  consistent,  and  complete  data 
collection  effort  would  be  the  rule  based  on 
statistically  sound  methods. 

Simplify  and  consolidate  the  data  bate: 

A  single,  nation-wide  set  of  localities  would 
be  prescribed  for  all  purposes. 

A  new.  single  set  of  skill  classifications 
would  be  prescribed. 

Simplify  and  consolidate  wage  determina- 
tions : 

All  wages  determinations  would  be  shifted 
to  a  single  data  base  (to  be  newly  and  thor- 
oughly collected  by  BLS) . 

Only  wage  determinations  based  on  these 
localities  would  be  Issued  on  a  regular,  pe- 
riodic basis  (monthly,  quarterly,  semi-an- 
nually). 

Advantages 

Goes  to  the  root  problem:  The  bitterest 
complaints  and  severest  criticism  from  In- 
dustry, procuring  agencies.  OAO,  and  labor, 
too.  focus  on  the  inconsistent,  untimely  and 
sporadic  collection  and  treatment  of  wage 
and  frlnpe  data 

Simplifies  administration  for  Govern- 
ment, agencies  and  contractors  alike.  The 
vast  bulk  of  wage  determinations  under 
Davis-Bacon  are  project  by  project.  Issued 
for  120  days.  By  shifting  to  even  quarterly 
arei  determinations  based  on  each  locality. 
Federal  resources  can  be  shifted  to  collect- 
ine  quality  data  readily  available  to  all  par- 
ties without  case  by  case  delavs.  Interven- 
tion and  Questions  over  mismatching,  with 
direct  certification  by  contractors  that  they 
are  usln?  the  appropriate  and  recently  pub- 
lished prescribed  rates. 

Builds  partlcloatory  constituencies:  Labor 
and  Industry  alike  would  have  a  vested  in- 
terest In  (1)  reviewing  revised  definitions 
for  localities,  project  and  skill  definitions 
after  which  a  new  stability  could  be  en- 
Joyed:  and  (2)  voluntarily  providing  uni- 
form data  to  tbe  BLS  to  update  waj;e  de- 
terminations. Todiy,  industry  virtually  re- 
fuses to  contribute  and  labor  complains 
their  latest  bargaining  agreements  are  not 
treated  adequately. 

Presents  stroneest  possible  political  pos- 
ture: If  the  Administration  must  oppose 
legislative  reoeal.  then  these  changes  con- 
stitute the  strongest  posture  for  arguing 
that.  If  we  are  polng  to  keep  the  laws  then 
we  can  make  them  work  right.  OAO's  recom- 
mendation for  repeal  emphasizes  the  ad- 
ministrative breakdown  of  current  wage  de- 
termination procedures. 

Disadvantages 

Could  require  additional  DOL  resources, 
even  If  current  personnel  are  consolidated 
and  even  If  exclusive  attention  goes  to  a 
periodic  updating  of  locality  determinations 
only. 

Disrupts  current  relationships  and  pro- 
cedures which  have  become  workable  and 
familiar  within  DOL,  Industry  and  procuring 
agencies. 

DCCISIOIf  STTlf  KAXT 

Option  1:  Proceed  with  administrative 
changes  where  consensus  has  been  reached. 
( ). 

Option  2:  Proceed  with  the  following  ad- 
ditional administrative  changes  and  DOJ 
review  If  legally  contested  (•)  options  are 
checked:    ( ). 

2(A)  Davlj-Bacon  30  percent  Rule 
( )• 

2(B)  Davis-Bacon  Job  Classification 
( )• 

•2(C)  Davis-Bacon  Nonjktlled  Worker 
Classification  ( ) . 

2(D)    Service   Contract   Prevailing   Wages 

2(E)    Service  Contract  Locality   ( ). 

•2(F)  Service  Contract  Succeasorshlp  Ap- 
plication ( ) . 

•2(0)  Collective  Bargaining  Agreements 
( ). 


•2(H)  Weekly  Payroll  Reporting  (- 


-). 


•2(1)  Enforcement  of  Davis-Bacon  and 
Related  Acts  ( ). 

Option  3:  Proceed  with  additional  admin- 
istrative simplifications,  provided  legally 
permissible  options  are  checked:  2(A).  (B) 
and  (D)  and  (E)   ( ). 

Finality  of  Review:  Agree  this  will  be  the 
last  major  review  under  a  Carter  Adminis- 
tration ( ). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ordsr 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  distingu.shed  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  first  let 
me  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington. 

I  wish  to  support  the  motion  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Washington. 
Senator  Jacksok.  to  strike  section  1008 
of  the  bill. 

Piecemeal  repeal  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  without  any  hearings  in  any  com 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  is  hardly  the  way 
informed  decisions  are  made.  A  few 
hours  debate  on  the  floor  of  this  Cham- 
ber should  not  be  a  substitute  for  the 
kind  of  complete  record  such  a  major 
policy  shift  indicates. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  passed  to 
prevent  the  type  of  cut-throat  competi- 
tion that  would  undermine  prevailing 
local  wages  by  bringing  in  cheap  labor. 
The  act  protects  against  such  unfair 
competition  and  helps  promote  wage  sta- 
bility in  the  construction  industry.  These 
goals  are  still  worthy  and  in  need  of  pro- 
tection. The  Federal  Government  should 
not  be  a  party  to  depressing  labor  stand- 
ards by  removing  the  protections  of 
Davis-Bacon  here. 

A  number  of  leading  figures  in  this  ad- 
ministration agree  with  that  conclusion. 
President  Reagan  supported  continua- 
tion of  the  act  during  his  campaign.  So 
did  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Donovan, 
in  a  speech  last  spring  before  the  Na- 
tionail  Press  Club.  And  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  heard  Deparraent  of  De- 
fense witnesses  testify  against  repeal  for 
military  construction  during  our  hear- 
ings on  this  bill. 

Madam  President,  high  quality  and 
timely  completion  of  our  military  con- 
struction projects,  which  help  keep  our 
national  security  strong,  are  in  our  vital 
interest.  But  removing  the  long-stand- 
ing protections  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
could  have  marked  consequences  for  the 
quality  of  and  timeliness  of  military  con- 
struction. Lower  wages  will  attract  less 
capable  workers.  Less  capable  people  will 
also  be  less  skilled  and  less  productive. 
This  translates  into  delays  in  project 
completion,  waste  when  faulty  work  must 
be  redone,  a  shoddy  product,  and  higher 
costs  for  maintenance  and  repair.  These 
are  the  so-called  benefits  of  removing 
the  protections  of  Davis-Bacon. 

The  proponents  of  cxemoting  military 
construction  from  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
have  raised  a  number  of  arguments  In 
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Its  favor.  Under  scrutiny,  these  argu- 
ments Just  do  not  hold  up. 

First,  there  is  the  contention  that  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  is  Inflationary  and  adds 
to  the  cost  of  our  military  construction 
projects.  But  wage  increases  have  not 
been  the  principal  cause  of  increased 
construction  costs  in  recent  years.  Over 
the  past  5  years,  wages  in  construction 
have  risen  at  an  average  rate  of  6  percent 
per  year,  while  materials  and  financing 
costs,  9  percent  and  profits.  13  percent 
have  gone  up  much  more  rapidly. 

Proponents  of  waiving  Davis-Bacon 
predict  that  there  would  be  cost  savings 
of  10  percent  on  military  construction 
projects  if  this  provision  is  adopted.  But 
these  projections  assume  there  will  be  no 
variation  in  the  productivity,  quality  or 
timeliness  of  the  less  skilled  and  quali- 
fied workers  who  inevitably  would  be 
used  on  military  construction  projects — 
a  large  and  unwarranted  assumption. 

The  most  recent  test  of  potential  sav- 
ings from  Davis-Bacon  repeal  occurred 
during  the  first  Nixon  administration, 
when  the  President  suspended  the  act 
for  a  period.  No  significant  cost  savings 
resulted  for  the  1,263  projects  which 
were  bid  imder  the  act  and  then  rebld 
during  the  suspension.  This  is  because,  as 
I  noted  earlier.  Madam  President,  wages 
are  not  the  principal  cause  of  increasing 
construction  costs. 

There  has  also  been  the  allegation  that 
a  prevailing  wage  under  Davis-Bacon  is 
generally  a  union  wage — normally  higher 
than  a  nonunion  wage.  That  equation  is 
just  not  the  case.  The  prevailing  wage 
reflects  what  is  being  paid  in  the  locale 
where  the  project  is  being  constructed. 
And  in  a  majority  of  the  current  wage 
determinations  these  are  nonunion  wage 
rates.  Indeed,  the  Council  on  Wage  Price 
Stability  found  that  Davis-Bacon  wage 
rates  were  not  typically  higher  than  ac- 
tual average  wage  rates  In  the  communi- 
ties examined.  In  fact,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  even  while  criticizing  the 
act,  found  that  a  majority  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  wage  rates  it  studied  were  set  too 
low,  not  too  high. 

In  any  case,  higher  wages  generally 
attract  more  skilled,  eflBcient  workers. 
Thus,  higher  wages  do  not  automatically 
mean  an  overall  Increase  in  project  costs. 
Just  as  lower  wages  do  not  always  mean 
lower  costs. 

Finally,  there  have  been  complaints 
about  the  administration  of  the  act. 
Some  are  clearly  justified.  But  these 
complaints  do  not  justify  this  waiver  pro- 
vision. The  administration  has  now  re- 
sponded to  these  complaints  by  propos- 
ing new  Davis-Bacon  regulations  ad- 
dressing some  of  these  problems.  We 
should  focus  on  making  those  regula- 
tions work,  not  on  a  piecemeal  slicing  of 
a  statute  which  has  helped  stabilize 
wages  and  quality  in  a  volatile,  often  sea- 
sonal industry. 

There  Is  no  need  to  enact  this  waiver 
provision.  There  is  no  persuasive  evi- 
dence that  we  could  save  10  percent  on 
military  construction  costs. 

Proper  administrative  reform  will 
achieve  whatever  savings  might  be  pos- 
sible. I  strongly  support  such  reforms. 
Waiving  the  act  on  military  construction 
projects  will  save  no  more  money,  maybe 


less,  and  will  have  a  high  cost.  Waiver 
will  deprive  construction  workers  of  the 
benefit  of  stable  wages,  construction  con- 
tractors of  the  benefit  of  fair  competition 
for  contracts  and  the  public  of  the  bene- 
fits of  encouraging  quality  public  con- 
struction. Therefore,  I  strongly  support 
the  motion  of  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington and  urge  the  waiver  provision  be 
stricken  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  administration's  position. 
What  is  the  administration's  position  on 
this? 

Mr.  HART.  To  the  knowledge  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  based  upon 
statements  made  by  the  candidate  for 
President,  then  Governor  Reagan,  the 
position  of  that  gentleman,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  I 
understand  has  not  been  changed,  is 
that  the  act  .should  be  reformed  but  not 
repealed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  would  mean 
that  the  administration  would  be  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Jackson  amendment? 

Mr.  HART.  Far  be  It  from  me  to  put 
words  Into  the  mouth  of  the  admin- 
istration, but  my  imderstanding,  based 
on  all  the  public  statements  I  have  seen, 
not  only  from  Candidate  Reagan  but 
from  President  Reagan  and  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  is  that  they  oppose 
outright  repeal. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  was  mv  understanding. 

Mr.  HART.  I  might  further  clarify 
this  by  a  letter  dated  October  27,  signed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  the  preside^.;  of 
the  Associated  Builder  and  Cortractors 
where  Mr.  Stockman  says,  "I  would  like 
to  reconfirm  the  President's  stated  po- 
sition that  he  will  not  seek  repeal  of 
Davis-Bacon." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  president,  I 
support  the  administration's  position  on 
maintaining  the  provisions  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  in  the  military  constructim 
bill,  recognizing  that  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  is  in  urgent  need  of  regulatory  re- 
form as  currently  undertaken  by  this 
administration. 

Although  this  matter  is  complex  and 
controversial,  I  believe  that  the  best  bal- 
ance is  maintained  by  significant  reg- 
ulatory return  to  Davis-Bacon  Act  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

After  a  careful  assessment  of  this  con- 
troversial Federal  law  and  consultation 
with  leaders  of  industry  and  labor,  I 
have  concluded  that  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  remains  necessary.  I  concur  with 
the  administration  in  opposing  its  repeal. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  continues  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  assurances  of  fair  labor 
standards  and  quality  workmanship  in 
all  construction  projects  where  Federal 
funds  are  used.  This  resounds  to  the 
benefit  of  all  citizens. 

The  Federal  Government,  with  its  In- 
ordinate economic  power,  must  scrupu- 
lously avoid  responsibility  for  the  de- 
terioration of  community  labor  stand- 
ards. Applying  the  standard  of  prevail- 
ing wages  insures  that  a  Federal  prcBenoe 


in  any  local  construction  market  will  not 
undermine  existing  wage  scales. 

Competition  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry is  already  extraordinarily  intense. 
The  unrestricted  entry  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  this  arena  will  Inevit- 
ably invite  erosions  in  the  quality  of 
construction  and  materials  by  competi- 
tive bidders.  Whatever  savings  are  ef- 
fected by  resorting  to  cheaper  labor  will 
probably  be  sacrificed,  if  not  exceeded, 
by  repairs  ultimately  needed  for  the 
inferior  product. 

Adjusting  compensation  to  prevailing 
wage  rates  is  established  Government 
policy.  The  McNamara-O'Hara  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965  requires  pay  at  pre- 
vailing rates  for  employees  under  con- 
tract to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  re- 
quires Government  payments  at  prevail- 
ing wage  rates  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. Wages  of  blue-collar  workers  hired 
by  the  Federal  Government  are  also  de- 
termined according  to  the  prevailing  lo- 
cal rates  in  the  communities  where  they 
are  emploved.  The  Da\is -Bacon  Act, 
therefore,  should  not  be  viewed  as  an  iso- 
lated and  distorted  expression  of  Federal 
policy. 

While  I  support  the  underlying  purpose 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  regulatory 
changes  are  clearly  reauired.  The  admin- 
istration has  undertaken  a  careful  re- 
examination of  the  act  and  proposed  a 
number  of  material  changes  in  its  en- 
forcement. The  proposals  constitute  a 
reasonable  accommodation  which  pre- 
serves the  act's  stabilizing  effect  while 
eliminating  its  most  glaring  excesses. 

The  current  30-percent  rule  for  defin- 
ing prevailing  wage  rates  does  not  calcu- 
late these  rates  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
It  defies  commonsense  to  adopt  a  rate 
paid  to  as  few  as  30  percent  of  the  con- 
struction workers  in  a  particular  area 
while  ignoring  the  rates  paid  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  workers.  By  de- 
fining the  prevailing  wage  rate  as  that 
paid  to  a  majority  of  workers,  a  more 
accurate  calculation  should  be  possible. 
According  to  the  administration,  this 
would  yield  construction  cost  savings  of 
at  least  $120  million  for  flsal  year  1982. 
Similarly,  ending  the  use  of  urban  area 
data  in  the  determination  of  rural  area 
prevailing  wages  will  avoid  distortions 
caused  by  importing  the  extreme  differ- 
ences between  these  labor  markets. 

Madam  President,  the  administration 
proposals  further  address  the  problems 
of  excessive  payroll  reporting  require- 
ments, premature  project  wage  determi- 
nations, the  status  of  helper  classifica- 
tions in  wage  calculations,  and  the  self- 
perpetuation  of  certain  wage  levels 
caused  by  the  inclusion  of  Davis-Bacon 
projects  in  assessing  prevailing  wage 
rates. 

My  endorsement  of  the  administrative 
objectives  in  changing  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  led  me  to  consider  offering  my  own 
amendment  to  the  military  construction 
bill  that  would  codify  these  regulatory 
proposals.  I  decided  not  to  do  so  In  order 
to  allow  the  administration  to  finalize 
their  review  of  the  proposals.  Over  2,000 
comments  were  submitted  regarding  the 
regulatory  changes.  These  will  have  to 
be  carefully  reviewed.  Ideally,  hearings 
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will  be  h<  Id  before  the  final  proposals  are 
promulgt  ted.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  seek  to  finalize  these 
proposals  expeditiously. 

Madam  President,  let  me  say  briefly 
thai  I  hsve  found  this  Davis-Bacon  Act 
to  be  the  most  controversial  issue  on  the 
industry-  labor  scene  in  Pennsylvania  to- 
day, with  numerous  contacts  having  been 
made  wit  i  me  and  with  my  office  by  both 
sides.  I  tl  ink  that  the  best  balance  is  the 
one  whic  i  I  understand  is  advocated  by 
President  Reagan  and  the  administra- 
tion: tha  .  is  to  retain  Davis-Bacon  but  to 
make  it  lubject  to  substantial  adminis- 
trative r«  form. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  majority 
leader  (Ur.  Baker >  and  had  reserved 
some  spuce  for  an  amendment  that 
would  provide  for  some  codification  of 
these  adriinistration  changes.  After  hav- 
ing been  J  urged  by  both  sides  not  to  do 
that  at  t]  lis  time  because  it  will  compli- 
cate the  3ill,  I  have  decided  not  to  ad- 
vance th(  se  amendments  in  the  form  of 
codificati  m  of  changes  and  regulatory 
reforms  vhich  have  been  advocated  by 
the  Rearan  administration.  My  judg- 
ment is.  It  least  at  this  time,  that  the 
best  balance  is  maintained  by  retaining 
Davis-Ba  ;on  and  by  moving  ahead  with 
regulator  if  reform. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SP  SCTER.  Yes,  Madam  President, 
I  yield 

Mr.  JO  HNSTON.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor has  <  leared  something  up  with  me 
that  I  ju!  t  discussed  with  Senator  Hart. 
I  tend  to  come  down  on  the  same  side 
of  this  is(  lue  that  the  Senator  does ;  that 
Is,  that  tl  le  Davis-Bacon  Act  needs  some 
reform,  as  the  President  has  promised. 
As  I  unddrstand.  the  President  does  op- 
pose rep  sal  of  Davis-Bacon.  Senator 
Hart  con:  irmed  that  and  now  we  are  get- 
ting it  fr>m  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
as  well. 

Mr.  SIlECTER.  Madam  President,  let 
me  say  to  Senator  Johnston  that  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  it  is  true  that  Presi- 
dent Reajan  and  his  administration  do 
oppose  rdpeal  of  Davis-Bacon. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Ergo,  to  be  consistent 
with  that  position,  they  would  oppose 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Does  this  amendment 
provide  f i  >r  a  way  for  Davis-Bacon  to  be 
stricken? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  When  I  say  this 
amendment.  I  mean  actually,  they  would, 
therefore  have  to  oppose  that  position 
containec  in  the  military  construction 
bill,  whid  1  strikes  Davis-Bacon  from  de- 
fense contracts. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  They  would  oppose  the 
position  I  striking  Davis-Bacon.  The 
double  ne  gative  threw  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's coi)flrm'ng  my  understanding. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. Madam  President.  It  is  not  al- 
ways eas3  to  get  accurate  understanding 
with  all  tie  factors  involved,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  taken  a  position, 
again,  aa  I  understand  it,  that  Davis- 
Bacon  oui  [ht  to  be  retained  with  substan- 
tial regul  itory  reform. 

They  have  proposed  those  reforms.  I 
have  advi  >cated  codification  of  them,  ex- 


cept they  have  received  nixmerous  com- 
ments, and  procedure  is  not  yet  complete 
on  evaluating  the  comments.  But  I  think 
we  are  headed  for  a  situation  where  the 
administration — the  President  and  the 
Department  of  Labor — are  going  to  be  in 
favor  of  retaining  Davis-Bacon  with  sub- 
stantial changes.  I  do  not  know  if  that 
is  going  to  make  anybody  happy,  cer- 
tainly will  not  make  everybody  happy, 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  is  the  best  bal- 
ance that  can  be  worked  out  on  this 
issue  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  At  this  point.  Madam 
President.  I  would  like  to  make  clear  the 
administration's  position.  The  adminis- 
tration is  not  supporting  the  amend- 
ment, they  simply  are  taking  the  posi- 
tion, and  I  quote  from  a  letter  from  Max 
Friedersdorf : 

The  administration  Is  not  seeking  repeal 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and  does  not  support 
statutory  changes  to  make  the  act  Inappli- 
cable to  particular  activities  such  as  military 
construction. 

I  just  thought  at  this  point  we  ought 
to  set  the  record  straight  as  to  what  the 
Presidents  position  was  specifically  on 

f  JtIq  ice  lip 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  and  Mr.  JACKSON 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  may  be  required  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to 
strike  section  1008  from  S.  1408.  the  mil- 
itary construction  authorization  bill. 

S.  1408.  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act,  1982,  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  with 
a  provision  which  would  seriously  af- 
fect an  important  program  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources.  This  provision — 
section  1108  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act — would  waive  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  with 
respect  to  any  construction  activity  au- 
thorized by  S.  1408  or  any  other  military 
construction  activity. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  repeal  a  portion  of  our  basic  labor 
standards  laws.  With  one  stroke,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  which  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  and  incomplete 
understanding  of  our  Nation's  labor 
laws,  has  eliminated  nearly  all  military 
construction  activity  from  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act's  provisions. 

Madam  President,  I  oppose  this  action 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
two  very  distinct  and  very  important 
reasons.  The  first  reason  is  procedural — 
the  Senate  does  its  business  through  a 
committee  system.  These  committees  are 
established  and  assigned  jurisdictional 
responsibilities,  and  labor  standards 
legislation  is  clearly  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  and  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


This  is  spelled  out  clearly  In  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  read  from  that  rule : 

(1)  The  following  standing  committees 
shall  be  appointed  at  the  commencement 
of  each  congress,  with  leave  to  report  by 
bill  or  otherwise  on  matters  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions. 

(m)(l)  Committee  on  labor  and  human 
resources,  to  which  committee  shall  be  re- 
ferred all  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  following  subjects: 

12.  Labor  standards  and  labor  statistics. 

13.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

Madam  President,  the  action  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  incorpo- 
rating section  1008  in  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1982,  was 
taken  without  the  opportunity  for  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
to  evaluate  this  provision  or  its  effects 
on  our  Nation's  construction  industry. 

Yet  this  action  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  was  taken  without  the 
benefit  of  hearings,  would  seriously  af- 
fect an  important  program  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

I  remind  this  body  that  in  1979,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  reported  a 
military  construction  authorization  bill 
with  a  similar  Davis-Bacon  provision. 
At  that  time,  the  Senate,  by  unanimous 
consent,  referred  that  bill  to  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  for 
consideration  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
provision. 

The  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  did  its  work  on  that  bill 
promptly  and  completely.  The  commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  this  important  pro- 
vision and  issued  a  report  which  was 
filed  with  the  Senate.  Based  on  the  cori- 
mittee's  examination  of  this  provibion, 
the  committee  recommended,  with  a  vote 
of  12  of  the  15  committee  members,  that 
the  Davis-Bacon  provisions  continue  to 
apply  to  these  military y  construction 
contracts.  Based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  the  Senate  subsequently 
struck  the  Davis-Bacon  waiver  in  that 
bill. 

Today  we  are  addressing  a  provision 
similar  to  that  we  faced  in  1979.  The 
only  difference  is  that  in  1979.  this  mat- 
ter was  appropriately  referred  to  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee. 
This  bill,  however,  has  not  been  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  with  sub- 
ject matter  jurisdiction  over  this  pro- 
vision. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Senate  acted 
judiciously  and  with  due  respect  for  the 
committee  system  under  which  we  oper- 
ate in  its  consideration  of  the  military 
construction  bill  in  1979.  We  should  do 
no  less  so  today.  For  the  Senate  to  act 
favorably  on  the  actions  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  invite  us  to 
abandon  our  system  of  committee  juris- 
diction. It  would  be  to  take  an  irrevers- 
ible step  tov'srd  legislative  chaos  and 
anarchy,  which  I  believe,  we  would  in 
the  end,  deeply  regret. 

The  second  reason  that  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  delete  this  destructive 
provision  is  because  it  is  entirely  devoid 
of  merit. 
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The  provision  Included  in  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  would 
render  Inapplicable  the  prevailing  wage 
requirements  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
from  our  vital  military  construction 
projects.  It  would  endanger  our  impor- 
tant military  construction  projects  by 
inviting  unrestrained  wage-cutting  com- 
petition and  the  employment  of  sub- 
standard, low-wage  workers  on  these 
projects. 

It  would  needlessly  jeopardize  the  live- 
lihood of  a  susceptible  force  of  workers 
and  the  stability  of  an  already  volatile 
industry.  The  likely  consequence  of  such 
an  action  would  be  slipshod  work  on  our 
vital  military  construction  projects. 

Madam  President,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  at  the  outset  that  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  has  been  repeatedly  endorsed 
and  supported  on  a  bipartisan  basis  since 
1931.  This  has  been  stated  here  in  many 
ways,  and  I  think  it  should  be  stated 
again. 

Indeed,  President  Reagan  has  en- 
dorsed the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  stating  that 
the  original  intent  of  the  act  was  laud- 
able and  has  committed  hinibelf  to  im- 
proving its  administration.  Lest  there  be 
any  doubt  on  where  this  administration 
stands  on  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  Secretary  of  Labor 
Donovan  has  stated  the  opposition  of  the 
Reagan  administration  to  the  repeal  of 
Davis-Bacon.  In  incorporating  this  pro- 
vision in  the  military  construction  bill, 
the  Armed  Services  Conunittee  is  march- 
ing out  of  step  with  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  insure  that  the  right  of 
construction  workers  to  fair  labor  stand- 
ards is  preserved. 

Even  now,  the  administration  is  pre- 
paring modifications  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  These 
changes  will  be  designed  to  remove  many 
of  the  objections  voiced  by  critics  of  the 
administration  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
and  will  likely  have  the  strong  support 
of  Government  contractors. 

Some  of  these  changes  .may  include 
elimination  of  the  so-called  30-percent 
rule  for  determination  of  the  prevailing 
wage  rates.  It  may  also  include  a  provi- 
sion to  drop  weekly  payroll  reporting  re- 
quirements, and  to  provide  liberalized 
flexibility  for  the  use  of  helpers  and 
trainees  in  lieu  of  apprentices.  While  I 
may  personally  disagree  with  some  of  the 
changes  that  the  administration  is  con- 
sidering, the  fact  remains  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  not  allow- 
ing the  administration  the  opportunity 
to  fulflll  the  commitments  made  by  their 
Presidential  candidate  in  the  campaign 
last  fall. 

Putting  these  questions  of  party 
loyalty  and  proper  Senate  procedure 
aside,  there  is  good  reason  why  this  ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  every  adminis- 
tration prior  to  this  one,  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  in  1931,  whether 
Republican  or  Democratic,  has  sup- 
ported the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and  the  in- 
clusion of  Davis-Bacon  provisions  in 
many  other  laws. 

The  act  is  part  of  our  basic  labor 
standards  legislation  which  has  been  the 
law  of  the  land  for  decades.  The  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  is  simple  in  concept,  requiring 
only  that  workers  on  Federal  construc- 
tion projects  be  paid  at  no  less  than  the 
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wages  prevailing  In  the  local  area  for 
corresponding  classes  of  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  on  construction 
projects  of  a  character  similar  to  the 
proposed  Federal  project. 

However,  the  benefits  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  are  manifold  and  are  im- 
portant not  only  to  construction  workers, 
but  to  construction  contractors  and  to 
the  public  interest  as  well. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  and  related  provisions  Is  to 
assure  fair  labor  standards  in  our  Fed- 
eral construction  projects  by  assuring 
the  payment  of  the  minimimi  locally  pre- 
vailing wages  in  our  Federal  construction 
projects,  these  acts  prevent  unfair  con- 
tractors from  using  substandard  wages 
as  the  key  factor  to  imderbid  local  con- 
tractors to  obtain  Federal  construction 
contracts. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  thus  helps  to  as- 
sure that  when  the  Federal  Goverrunent, 
with  all  its  resources,  enters  a  local  con- 
struction market  by  undertaking  support 
of  a  construction  project,  this  action  does 
not  set  up  a  wave  of  disruption  to  the 
local  construction  and  labor  market  con- 
ditions. We  must  recognize  that  in  the 
absence  of  this  act,  when  the  Federal 
Government  enters  the  local  construction 
market  It  has  the  potential  for  severely 
disrupting  local  construction  market 
conditions  for  allowing  outside  contrac- 
tors to  underbid  local  contractors,  and 
for  allowing  the  importation  of  cheap  or 
unskilled  labor  that  would  disrupt  local 
labor  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  helps  to  assure  that 
adequately  trained  and  skilled  workers — 
who  are  a  koy  to  quality  construction — 
are  utilized  on  our  Federal  construction 
initiatives. 

The  prevailing  wage  requirements  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  are  important  not 
only  from  the  viewpoint  of  construction 
contractors  and  construction  workers, 
but  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  public  in- 
terest as  well.  Over  the  years,  the  Senate 
has  worked  long  and  hard  to  assure  that 
our  Federal  construction  projects  have 
a  basic  front-end  quality  that  will  as- 
sure the  long-term  success  of  these  proi- 
ects.  In  undertaking  these  programs  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  assuring  that  miMtary  con- 
struction projects  it  undertakes  are  not 
of  an  inferior  quality. 

Providing  front-end  qualitv  in  con- 
struction makos  good  economic  sense  as 
well,  for  quality  construction  helps  to 
avoid  future  excessive  maintenance,  re- 
building, proiect  fiefault  and  deteriorated 
living  environments. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  works  hand-in- 
hand  with  these  obiectives  of  our  military 
construction  projects  bv  assuring  ade- 
quate and  fair  labor  standards  in  their 
construction.  Repeal  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  aoplicab'lity  to  our  mil'tarv  con- 
struction proiects  would  op°n  the  door 
for  the  introduction  of  shoddy  construc- 
tion. Adequate  labor  standards  are  every 
bit  as  important  as  adequate  building 
codes  in  assuring  th»  q-iality  of  our  pub- 
lic construction  proiects. 

The  construction  Industry,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  a  highly  competitive  industry 
with  a  preponderance  of  small,  locally 
oriented  firms,  keen  business  competi- 


tion, and  a  lack  of  control  over  many 
nonlabor  production  costs,  such  as  mate- 
rials, land,  and  financing.  The  incentive 
to  cut  corners  and  cut  costs  wherever 
possible  is  very  great  in  the  construction 
industry.  Even  with  prevailing  wage  re- 
quirements of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  on 
the  t>ooks  as  the  law  of  the  land,  con- 
struction contractors  have  failed  to  pay 
thousands  of  their  workers  properly 
under  the  law. 

In  the  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment alone  there  were  well  over  $2.9 
million  in  Davis-Bacon  wage  violations 
in  1978  alone.  One  can  only  speculate  on 
how  drastically  local  prevailing  wage 
standards  would  be  disrupted  by  these 
Federal  programs  m  the  absence  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  and  how  many  workers 
would  be  offered  substandard  wages  for 
their  work  on  such  projects. 

Yet,  the  payment  of  adequate  wages  is 
vitally  important  to  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  these  projects.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  shoddv  ccnstructlon,  poor  work 
quality,  and  project  defaults  go  hand-ln- 
hand  with  contractors  who  would  offer 
substandard  wages  and  cut  comers  for 
their  profit  margins.  In  the  end,  it  is  the 
projects  themselves,  and  the  public  In- 
terest, that  will  suffer. 

The  payment  of  wor'iers  on  our  mili- 
tary construction  projects  at  less  than 
the  prevailing  wage  for  the  area  would 
have  the  predictable  result  of  utilizing 
less  skilled  workers  on  such  pro'ects, 
since  a  skilled,  trained  construction 
worker  will  go  elsewhere  to  seek  a  wage 
proportionate  with  those  skills. 

In  hearings  in  1979,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  heard  testi- 
mony from  management  and  labor  repre- 
sentatives alike  that  repeal  of  Davis- 
Bacon  would  result  in  the  utilization  of 
less  skilled  workers  on  federally  assisted 
construction  projects.  The  testimony  of 
the  National  Electrical  Contractors  As- 
sociation is  particularly  important  in  this 
regard. 

Look  at  the  facts.  Today  a  skilled,  trained 
construction  tradesman  commands  a  wage 
commensurate  with  those  skills.  An  experi- 
enced worker  even  In  the  so-called  "un- 
skilled" trades  can  command  a  decent  living 
wage.  There  Is  plenty  of  demand  for  these 
services  In  most  parts  of  the  country  .  .  .  and 
today's  construction  worker  has  shown  that 
he  Is  willing  to  travel  to  where  the  work  Is 
going  on. 

So.  what  happens  If  Davis-Bacon  Is  re- 
moved? If  a  contractor  bids  a  Job  extremely 
low.  based  on  undercutting  prevailing  wages 
m  one  or  more  trades,  he  Is  simply  not  going 
to  get  skilled  employees  to  man  the  Job.  And 
with  unskilled  personnel,  perhaps  working 
under  the  supervision  of  one  or  two  skilled 
craftsmen,  the  result  Is  going  to  be  an  In- 
credible drop-off  in  productivity,  a  slowdown 
in  construction  or  a  drastic  lowering  of  Job 
quality  .  .  .  probably  all  three. 

Lower  productivity  or  Job  delay  mean  In- 
creased costs  to  the  owner.  Reduced  Job  qual- 
ity means  the  builder  .  .  .  and  the  taxpayer 
...  do  not  get  full  value  for  their  money. 
Davis-Bacon,  by  requiring  the  payment  of  the 
prevailing  wage,  assures  th»t  quality  workers 
will  be  on  the  Job.  that  productivity  will  not 
be  drastically  reduced,  and  the  construction 
schedule  and  building  quality  will  not  suffer. 

In  case  after  case  we  have  heard  of  the 
problem  of  substandard  work  where  sub- 
standard wages  were  paid  because  the 
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as  the  local  economies  of  which  they  are 
an  integral  part. 

The  construction  Industry  tends  to 
magnify  the  cyclical  fluctuations  of  our 
Nation's  economy.  Construction  workers 
pay  a  heavy  price  during  these  fluctua- 
tions. Their  work  is  by  nature  intermit- 
tent, as  they  move  from  contractor  to 
contractor,  project  to  project.  Where 
there  is  an  economic  slowdown,  the  un- 
employment rate  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry tends  to  rise  to  extremely  high 
levels. 

At  the  peak  of  the  last  recession,  the 
unemployment  rate  for  construction 
workers  reached  depression  levels  of  21.6 
percent  in  May  of  1975.  while  the  un- 
employment rate  for  all  workers  was  9.1 
percent. 

In  the  current  recession,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  construction  workers 
has  already  reached  levels  of  16.7  percent 
in  August  of  1981  compared  with  the 
national  average  of  7.2  percent. 

The  potential  for  wage-cutting  com- 
petition under  these  circumstances  is 
obvious,  and  the  need  for  the  wage  sta- 
bilizing effects  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  is 
equally  apparent. 

The  construction  worker  has  enough 
troubles  already  without  the  additional 
threat  of  wage  busting  that  the  Davis- 
Bacon  repealer  in  the  military  construc- 
tion bill  would  create.  In  1978,  the  last 
year  for  which  statistics  are  available, 
the  annual  wages  and  salaries  of  con- 
struction workers.  15.371.  actually  trailed 
that  of  workers  in  several  other  indus- 
trial sectors,  including  that  of  workers 
in  mining,  19,016,  transportation,  17,318, 
communication  industries,  18.279.  and 
electric  gas  and  sanitary  services.  18.060. 
Moreover,  construction  workers  whose 
real  spendable  earnings  have  fallen  by 
8.7  percent  over  the  last  year,  are  losing 
ground  in  the  midst  of  today's  spiraling 
economy  more  than  workers  in  any  other 
industry.  Yet,  this  provision  would  fur- 
ther jeopardize  the  earnings  of  construc- 
tion workers  by  allowing  wage  busting  to 
occur  on  federally  financed  construction. 
Workers  on  construction  projects, 
such  as  the  ones  authorized  by  this  bill, 
are  especially  vulnerable  to  wage  erosion 
forces.  Typically,  these  are  not  long-term 
employment  relationships.  A  contractor 
will  bid  successfully  for  a  contract  and 
obtain  his  skilled  labor  from  the  local 
construction  market.  Construction  work- 
ers are  particularly  susceptible  to  wage- 
cutting  competition  during  high  unem- 
ployment due  to  short-term  fluctuations 
in  employment  and  unemployment.  This 
industry  has  limited  job  security,  high 
skill  requirements,  and  a  preponderance 
of  small  locally  oriented  flrms  who  ex- 
hibit keen  business  competition  due  to  a 
lack  of  control  over  many  nonlabor  con- 
struction costs. 

Waiving  the  applicability  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  would  not  only  result  in  tre- 
mendous hardship  for  the  workers  in  the 
highly  volatile  and  unstable  construc- 
tion industry,  but  it  would  also  be  to  the 
distinct  disadvantage  of  employers,  espe- 
cially small  employers,  in  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

Not  only  do  workers  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  feel  a  continuing  need  for 
the  protections  and  stability  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  but  many  of  the  em- 


ployers In  the  Industry  also  see  a  con- 
tinued need  for  the  protection  and  sta- 
bility which  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  assures. 
For  example,  representatives  of  the 
National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion have  testified  before  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  in  opposi- 
tion to  waiving  the  Davis-Bacon  Act's 
requirements.  Those  contractors  said 
that  prevailing  M-age  requirements  in 
Federal  construction  contracts  enable 
them  to  bid  on  federally  financed  con- 
struction projects  with  the  reasonable 
assurance  that  they  will  be  able  to  re- 
cruit the  skilled  workers  they  need  to 
perform  the  contracts. 

Without  that  assurance,  many  of  these 
small  contractors  would  be  unable  to  bid 
on  and  receive  Federal  contracts.  We 
can,  therefore,  disabuse  ourselves  of 
the  idea  that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  pro- 
tects only  workers.  In  fact,  its  protec- 
tions are  valuable  to  employers  in  the 
construction  industry,  and  most  espe- 
cially, to  small  employers. 

Madam  President,  adoption  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  repealer  in  the  military 
construction  bill  would  bring  with  it  the 
very  real  potential  for  the  disruption  of 
the  construction  industry  at  a  time  of 
crisis  for  that  industrv.  We  could  very 
easily  see  the  already  unstable  con- 
struction industry  racked  by  wage- 
and  union-busting  battles  which  we  had 
thought  were  decades  behind  us.  Mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  and  women  who 
have  labored  so  hard  and  so  long  in  their 
quest  to  establish  a  foothold  in  the  con- 
struction industry  would  be  thought- 
lessly endangered. 

At  the  same  time,  the  exempted  proj- 
ects themselves  could  be  imperiled  by 
the  utilization  of  unskilled  workers  who 
would  no  doubt  be  attracted  by  the  sub- 
standard wages.  Compounding  this  situ- 
ation, unscrupulous  contractors  who  rely 
on  criminally  low  wages  to  offer  low  bids 
would  accnie  windfall  profits.  The  pro- 
ductive work  of  thousands  of  highly 
skilled  construction  workers  would  no 
doubt  be  lost  in  the  resulting  disruption 
of  local  economies. 

Madam  President,  these  militarv  con- 
struction projects  are  just  too  vital  to 
the  defense  of  our  Nation  to  be  sloppily 
built.  Our  military  personnel  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  our  missile  sites,  ra- 
dar stations,  and  other  military  con- 
struction projects  will  be  well  con- 
structed, and  will  be  built  according  to 
specifications  when  the  need  is  there; 
they  must  know  that  these  vital  installa- 
tions will  function  properly.  If  not.  the 
few  pennies  saved  in  construction,  at  the 
cost  of  reliable  buildings,  will  be  a  poor 
bargain  indeed. 

By  building  our  military  structures  in 
a  manner  which  will  insure  the  well-be- 
ing of  our  citizens,  in  a  manner  which 
will  insure  that  Government  contractors 
do  not  exploit  their  laborers,  in  a  manner 
which  will  provide  hope  for  a  brighter 
future  for  all  our  citizens — we  will  be 
getting  true  value  for  our  dollar. 

We  are  being  asked  by  a  committee 
without  subject  matter  jurisdiction  to 
abandon  a  public  policy  which  has  ex- 
isted and  been  reaffirmed  over  and  over 
again  since  1931.  We  must  not  allow  this 
to  happen.  We  must  act  to  prevent  a 
precipitous  action  by  the  Senate  which 
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would  have  the  effect  of  endangering  our 
committee  system.  We  must  act  to  in- 
sure that  that  dangerous  provision  in 
the  military  construction  authorization 
does  not  become  law. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
will  prevail.  Davis-Bacon  has  been  good 
for  our  country,  good  for  its  workers,  and 
good  for  the  construction  industry.  It  is 
an  Insurance  that  where  our  important 
military  construction  projects  are  un- 
dertaken, they  will  be  sound  and  of  high 
quality  and  that  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  will  be  getUng  their  money's 
worth. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  yielding.  I  strongly  support  him. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  a  very  fine  state- 
ment. 

I  now  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  to  offer  an  amendment,  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I  am 
operating  under  a  time  agreement.  The 
amendment  that  I  shall  propose  has  been 
discussed  with  both  Senator  Thurmond 
and  Senator  Jackson  and  their  staffs.  It 
is  my  understanding  it  is  going  to  be  ac- 
cepted. 

But  as  we  are  under  a  time  agreement, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  that  I  present  this  amendment 
to  the  military  construction  bill  at  this 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tn>   AMENDMENT    NO.    SB9 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey)   The  amendment  will  be  st.ated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
689. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows:  That  section  2665  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)(1)  Each  State  In  which  is  located  a 
mlllUiry  installation  or  fadUty  from  which 
timber  and  timber  products  are  sold  in  a 
fiscal  year  is  entitled  at  the  end  of  such  year 
to  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
amount  received  by  the  United  States  during 
such  year  as  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber and  timber  products  produced  on  such 
installation  or  facility  after  reimbursement 
of  appropriations  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense under  sut)section  (d)  for  all  expenses 
of  production  of  timber  and  timber  prod- 
ucts on  such  installation  or  facility  during 
such  year. 

"(2)  The  am:>unt  paid  to  a  State  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  expended  as  the 
State  legislature  may  prescribe  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  schools  and  public  roads  of 
the  county  or  counties  in  which  the  military 
instaUatlon  or  facility  is  situated. 


"(3)  In  a  case  In  which  a  military  installa- 
tion or  facility  Is  located  In  more  than  one 
State  or  county,  the  amount  paid  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  distributed  in  a 
manner  proportional  to  the  area  of  siich  in- 
stallation or  facility  In  each  State  or 
coimty.". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  2665  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  the 
flnrt  section  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  timber  and  timber  producu  sold 
after  September  30.  1981. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  in- 
troduce H.R.  4543  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  military  construction 
bill.  This  amendment  amends  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  2665,  for  the 
purpose  of  standardizing  the  use  of 
timber  harvest  receipts  from  Federal 
mil  tary  lands  with  that  existing  for 
such  receipts  from  national  forest  lands. 
It  would  entitle  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  receive  25  percent  of  net  re- 
ceipts from  timber  harvesting  on  mili- 
tary installations  located  within  their 
boundaries  for  public  school  and  public 
Toad  purposes. 

State  and  local  governments  are  pres- 
ently entitled  to  receive  25  percent  of 
gross  receipts  from  timber  harvests  on 
national  forest  lands  located  within 
their  boundaries  under  title  16,  United 
States  Code,  section  500.  This  entitle- 
ment is  des  gned  to  compensate  the  host 
area  for  impacts  associated  with  Federal 
piesence.  Recipients  are  permitted  to  use 
such  proceeds  as  prescribed  by  their  re- 
spective State  legislatures  for  public 
school  and  public  road  purposes. 

State  and  local  governments  are  not 
entitled  to  timber  harvest  receipts  from 
Federal  mlitary  lands  under  present 
law.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
control  over  and  responsibility  for  ap- 
proximately 2.5  million  acres  of  produc- 
tive forest  land,  and  over  150  military 
installations  in  38  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  active  forest 
management  programs.  In  my  judgment 
this  amendment  is  warranted  because  of 
present  law  covering  national  forest  land 
timber  receipts  and  because  of  the  im- 
pact of  military  presence  on  State  and 
local  governments. 

This  amendment,  if  agreed  to,  would 
entitle  State  and  local  governments  to 
25  percent  of  net  receipts  rather  than  25 
percent  of  gross  receipts  as  originally 
proposed.  This  distribution  formula  will 
permit  the  military  services  to  apply 
timber  proceeds  against  their  related 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  before 
any  receipts  are  distributed  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

Receipts  made  available  to  the  States 
would  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  plans 
adopted  by  the  respective  State  legisla- 
tures for  public  school  and  public  road 
purposes  to  those  areas  where  military 
timber  operations  resulted  in  a  surplus 
of  funds.  In  cases  where  an  InstaUation 
is  located  in  more  than  one  county,  the 
net  proceeds  would  be  distributed  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  refiectmg  the  amount  of 
timber  acreage  of  the  Federal  military 
installation  in  each  county. 

This  legislation  would  help  offset,  to  a 
modest  extent,  the  reduction  in  State 
and  local  government  tax  bases  and  to 
defray   additional   public  service  costs 


related  to  the  military  presence.  The  fis- 
cal impact  01  this  amendment  would  be 
minimal.  In  fiscal  year  1980  for  example, 
gross  timber  receipts  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices totaled  approximately  $12.4  million. 
He^ateu  costs  were  $8.1  million.  Under 
this  amendment,  therefore,  eligible  State 
and  local  governments  would  have 
shared  25  perce.it  of  the  approximately 
$4  million  in  net  receipts,  or  $1  million, 
for  public  school  and  public  road  pur- 
poses. The  use  of  funds  in  this  manner 
is  consistent  with  existing  law  as  it  ap- 
plies to  timber  proceeds  from  national 
forest  lands. 

H.R.  4543  was  passed  imanimously  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  recommends  pas- 
sage of  legislation  similar  to  H.R.  4543, 
and  the  OflSce  of  Management  and 
Budget  offers  no  objection  to  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  new  subject  that  has  come  up.  There 
have  been  no  hearings  in  the  Senate. 
However,  it  appears  to  be  a  reasonable 
amendment  and  I  understand  It. 

The  Defense  Department  does  not  ob- 
ject to  It,  and  since  It  does  appear  to  be 
a  practical  and  fair  arrangement,  we 
are  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur in  the  comments  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill.  Senator  Thurmond. 

It  simply  applies  to  military  reserva- 
tions the  apportionment  of  funds  that 
now  applies  to  Federal  timberlands  as 
it  relates  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

I  think  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense,  and  I 
concur  In  the  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  589)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lav  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  WO.  62S 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  . 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
thank  the  Chair.  ^     .  .        *_ 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  vote 
once  again  on  the  Davis-Bacon  matter. 

I  think  that  those  of  my  col'eagues  m 
the  Senate  know  that  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  concern  about  Davis-Bacon  as  it 
affects  Government  construction  and 
contracts. 

Indeed,  on  several  occasions  I  have 
been  In  the  Chamber  trying  to  address 
the  threshold  arrangement  whereby  we 
would  raise  the  threshold  from  the  pr^- 
ent  $2,000  limit  to  a  more  reasonable 

figure. 
I  happen  to  beUeve  that  necessary 
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Davis-Bacon  Act.  And  even  that  pro- 
vision was  not  enacted,  but  rather 
dropped  in  conference. 

The  pending  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill,  S.  1408,  contains  a  simi- 
lar exemption  from  Davis-Bacon  for 
work  authorized  under  the  bill.  This  was 
added  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
However,  imlike  the  previous  bill,  the 
Davis-Bacon  provision  was  not  specially 
referred  to  the  Labor  Committee. 

But  contrary  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  there  is  little  need  for 
the  Labor  Committee  to  have  specifically 
considered  this  bill.  For  the  committee 
this  year  has  in  fact  spent  considerable 
time  reviewing  the  administration  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  during  oversight  hear- 
ings. These  hearings  were  held  on  April 
28  and  29,  1981.  The  committee  heard 
from  a  wide  variety  of  witnesses — the 
construction  industry,  the  building 
trades,  former  Ctovemment  oflBcials  who 
were  in  charge  of  procurement  policy  and 
who  were  quite  familiar  with  the  actual 
operation  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Some 
of  the  most  compelling  testimony  came 
from  Mr.  Renault  Robinson,  a  commis- 
sioner on  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority. 
He  recounted  specific  instances  of  how 
Davis-Bacon  is  inflating  wages  by  as 
much  as  50  to  75  percent.  He  noted: 

If  we  could  cut  down  on  the  costs  that  we 
are  paying  our  crafts  people  and  if  we  could 
hire  new  classlflcatlons.  which  Is  In  my  state- 
ment, we  could  save  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money— 30  percent  off  the  top.  which 
translates  Into  millions  of  dollars,  mlUlons  of 
dollars. 

The  costs  associated  with  Davis-Bacon, 
of  course,  have  an  impact  on  the  taxpay- 
er. It  is  a  matter  of  simple  waste. 

However,  the  inflated  wages  have  ram- 
ifications in  very  real  human  terms  as 
well:  Artificially  high  wages  aggrevate 
the  unemployment  problems,  especially 
among  youth,  as  Mr.  Robinson's  testi- 
mony vividly  demonstrated.  Equally 
alarming  is  the  fact  that  fewer  dollars 
are  available  for  maintenace  and  upkeep 
of  public  housing — as  a  result,  the  people 
who  must  rely  upon  public  housing  face 
abominable  living  conditions. 

The  Davis-Bacon  waiver  in  this  bill 
will  of  course  not  alleviate  the  kind  of 
problems  brought  out  in  our  subcommit- 
tee hearings.  The  waiver  does  not  repeal 
Davis-Bacon  itself.  The  waiver  does  not 
amend  the  controversial  features,  such 
as  the  manner  in  which  prevailing  wages 
are  determined,  or  the  manner  in  wh*ch 
jobs  are  classified,  or  the  manner  in 
which  apprenticeship  ratios  are  set.  All 
that  the  waiver  will  do  is  save  millions  of 
dollars  on  defense  construction  projects. 
Indeed  in  testimony  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  the  Department  of 
Defense  estimated  the  range  of  costs  at- 
tributable to  Davis-Bacon  was  5  to  15 
percent. 

What  the  waiver  will  seek  to  do  is  to 
maximize  the  dollars  which  we  are 
spending  on  defense  by  insulating  the 
Department  of  Defense  from  the  k'nd  of 
"horror  stories"  which  construction  con- 
tractors generally  have  experienced  over 
the  years. 

Let  me  just  cite  a  few  examples  for 
the  record. 


The  little  town  of  Dickson,  Tenn.,  65 
miles  west  of  Nashville,  wanted  to  add 
a  room  to  its  local  water  plant.  Federal 
aid  was  involved.  Without  taking  a  local 
survey  to  determine  actual  prevailing 
wage  rates,  the  Labor  Department  or- 
dered the  Dickson  contractor  to  pay  the 
Nashville  union  scale.  A  bulldozer  opera- 
tor accustomed  to  $4.75  an  hour,  got 
$10.40  instead:  a  backhoe  operator,  ac- 
customed to  $5.87,  got  $10.70.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  new  room  cost  $44,000, 
about  double  the  projected  cost. 

On  a  50-unit  HUD  project  In  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  the  Davis-Bacon  wage  de- 
termination was  modified  immediately 
before  construction  began.  The  hourly 
wage  rate  rose  $2  per  hour  for  plumbers, 
(to  $13.73)  and  $1.57  for  unskilled  labor 
(to  $9.64) .  The  result  was  an  increase  in 
cost  of  over  $11,000  for  the  plumbing 
installation  alone,  and,  the  subcontrac- 
tor was  only  1  of  over  40  subcontractors 
who  had  to  adjust  their  bids  upward. 

Davis-Bacon  has  so  inflated  the  cost 
of  pollution-control  projects  that  the 
EPA's  plan  to  finance  a  nationwide  series 
of  water-treatment  plants  has  largely 
been  stymied.  A  treatment  plant  in 
Houston,  for  instance,  was  held  up  and 
nearly  canceled  because  Davis-Bacon  in- 
flated the  price  of  its  filter  houses  and 
dryers  by  55  percent. 

In  Montgomery  County.  Md..  a  bull- 
dozer operator  can  be  hired  for  about 
$9  per  hour.  Yet  when  construction  of 
the  Metro.  Washington's  subway,  pushed 
into  the  country,  Labor  officials  ordered 
that  bulldozer  operators  be  paid  $13.72 
per  hour.  They  ordered  similarly  inflated 
wages  for  other  Metro  workers.  The  net 
result,  according  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting OflBce,  is  that  Metro  will  cost 
at  least  $149  million  more  than  it  should. 
Construction  of  the  line  to  Anacostia. 
the  city's  poorest  and  hardest-to-reach 
area,  has  been  postponed  indeflnitely. 
The  reason  is  because  of  "fiscal  con- 
train  t&." 

In  addition,  the  entire  system  was 
classified  as  a  "building"  project,  even 
though  most  of  its  trackage  is  above 
ground,  and  above-ground  rail  construc- 
tion more  closely  resembles  heavy-rate 
highway  work  than  anything  else.  This 
classification  significantly  added  to  the 
costs. 

In  a  determination  of  wage  rates  for 
painters  in  Carson  City,  Nev.,  the  data 
available  showed  that  eight  painters  re- 
ceived wages  between  $6.25  and  $12.40 
per  hour.  Three,  or  37.5  percent,  were 
paid  the  $12.40  rate;  the  others  received 
from  $6.25  to  $9.  According  to  the  30 
percent  rule,  however,  the  prevailing 
wage  must  be  the  higher,  union-negoti- 
ated wage ;  therefore,  the  wage  for  Gov- 
ernment painters  in  Carson  City  was  set 
at  $12.40  an  hour. 

Davis-Bacon  escalated  the  cost  of 
EPA's  multibillion  clean  water  program, 
due  to  the  act's  wage  classification  sys- 
tem. EPA  and  the  city  of  Houston  sought 
"heavy"  rates  for  the  Almeda-Sims 
Sludge  Disposal  Plant  in  Houston.  But 
the  Houston  Gulf  Coast  Building  Trades 
Council  and  the  Labor  Department  in- 
sisted on  the  higher  "building"  rates  for 
the  structures  to  house  dryers  and  filters. 
This  raised  the  cost  of  the  structures  by 
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roughly  55  percent  and  hiked  the  total 
contract  price  by  7.5  percent  to  $6,139.- 
946,  according  to  the  Texas  Olson  Con- 
struction Co.  of  Houston,  the  prime  con- 
tractor. 

The  effect  of  inflated  Davis-Bacon 
wage  costs  has  simply  diminished  the 
number  of  builders  interested  in  doing 
Federal  work,  thereby  diminishing  com- 
petition. As  an  example,  a  builder  in  Lan- 
caster. Pa.,  priced  his  sewer  project  at 
.tl25.000  to  be  done  nonunion  but  re- 
frained from  bidding  it  since  he  found 
out  Davis-Bacon  regulations  applied.  An 
out-of-town  contractor  was  awarded  the 
job  for  $200,000.  paid  union  wage  scale 
and  incurred  the  additional  cost  of  hav- 
ing his  own  men  come  into  town  and  stay 
in  a  motel  until  the  job  was  finished. 
Even  if  the  local  builder  had  gone  ahead 
and  bid  the  job  at  the  higher  rate,  per- 
sonnel problems  would  have  resulted  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  have  a  stable  work 
force  work  on  one  job,  and  be  paid  any- 
where from  $2  to  $5  more  an  hour  on 
that  one  project,  and  then  be  paid  the 
usual  wage  for  his  work  on  other  non- 
Federal  projects. 

The  examples  could  go  on  and  on. 

Finally,  I  think  there  is  considerable 
merit  in  the  Thurmond  amendment  as  a 
test  case  of  whether  the  original  justifi- 
cation for  Davis-Bacon  is  viable  today. 
Original  purpose  was  to  prevent  "wage 
busting"  in  a  locale  by  the  importation 
of  cheap  labor.  Today  there  is  consider- 
able doubt  whether  that  is  a  real  prob- 
lem. The  GAO  in  its  1979  report  on  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  recommended  repeal  in 
part  because  "wage  busting"  was  no 
longer  a  real  threat  in  the  construction 
industry.  The  Thurmond  amendment 
would  carve  out  a  small  area  for  exemp- 
tion from  Davis-Bacon.  It  would  provide 
the  current  experience  to  determine 
whether  the  contention  of  the  GAO  is 
well  founded. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  Jackson  mo- 
tion to  strike  the  Davis-Bacon  waiver  be 
rejected  and  that  we  sustain  the  waiver. 

WHY    THE    DAVIS-BACON    ACT    SHOTTLD    BE 
StrPPORTED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  to  strike  out 
the  Davis-Bacon  waiver  in  the  military 
construction  bill. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  is  to  make  certain  that  the  Govern- 
ment itself  does  not  promote  cutrate  and 
cutthroat  bidding  on  Government  con- 
tracts. It  may  be  that  in  some  areas  of 
the  private  sector,  contractors  may  get 
contracts  by  bids  which  have  unusually 
low  labor  costs  due  to  the  f{u:t  that  the 
employer  is  antiunion  or  has  no  union 
contract,  that  substandard  wages  are 
paid,  and  that  comers  are  cut  on  work- 
ing conditions,  including  safety  and 
other  features. 

What  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  says  is  that 
in  order  that  the  Government  does  not 
become  a  substandard  employer,  the 
wages  paid  on  a  Government  contract 
shall  be  the  existing  prevailing  wages  al- 
ready agreed  to  and  bargained  for  by  the 
employers  and  employees  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Instead  of  a  Government  established 
wage,  we  have  a  collectively  bargained 


wage  established  by  the  private  sector. 
Without  Davis- Baccm  we  end  up  with 
either  a  Government  established  wage  or 
a  substandard  wage.  The  whole  point  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  is  to  accept  the  pre- 
vailing established  wage. 

That  principle  is  correct.  And  the 
Jackson  amendment  makes  certain  it  is 
carried  out  when  the  Government  seeks 
bids  to  construct  military  establishments. 

The  Davis-Bacon  provisions  are  very 
important. 

rhey  help  to  prevent  "buy-ins"  by 
shoddy  contractors  at  the  expense  of  the 
working  men  and  women  on  a  construc- 
tion project. 

They  keep  the  Government  itself  from 
becoming  a  bad  employer. 

They  help  to  make  certain  that  work- 
ing men  and  women  get  a  decent  wage, 
are  provided  working  conditions  that  are 
not  substandard,  anri  that  the  contrac- 
tor provides  health  and  safety  conditions 
which  are  not  below  par. 

Without  the  Davis-Bacon  provisions 
the  Government  itself  would  become  or 
could  become  an  irresponsible  employer. 

MYTHICAL    CHARGES 

Now  what  about  the  charges  made 
against  Davis-Bacon. 

First,  most  of  them  are  mythical.  Time 
and  again  I  have  asked  contractors  who 
have  come  to  my  office  to  provide  spe- 
ciflc  examples  of  an  abuse  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  provisions.  Inevitably  these  abuses 
happened  somewhere  else,  in  some  other 
State,  or  are  mere  rumors  or  myths. 

Second,  to  the  degree  there  is  any  sub- 
stance to  them,  the  answer  is  that  in  vir- 
tually every  case  the  abuse  is  not  con- 
doned by  the  law  itself.  The  Davis-Bacon 
Act  does  not  provide  that  a  contract  for 
work  50  miles  away  in  the  Virginia 
countryside  must  pay  downtown  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  or  Richmond,  Va.,  wages.  If 
that  happens,  and  the  proof  that  it  does 
happen  is  largely  absent,  that  is  a  fail- 
ure of  the  Labor  Department  to  admin- 
ister the  terms  of  the  act. 

That  is  why  the  Jackson  amendment 
should  be  passed  and  why  the  "waiver" 
in  this  bill  should  be  defeated. 

REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  AGAINST  REPEAL 

The  Reagan  administration  itself  has 
taken  this  view;  namely,  that  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  should  not  be  repealed  but 
that  any  genuine  abuses  in  the  law  can 
t»e  rectified  administratively. 

But  the  "waiver"  provision  in  the  bill 
would  make  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  inop- 
erable in  an  area  where  we  need  the 
finest  construction  and  where  shoddy  and 
second  rate  work  would  greatly  harm  the 
safety  and  defense  of  our  country. 

What  do  we  want?  Missile  silos  con- 
structed by  cheap  labor  with  no  or  little 
expertise  in  construction  of  missile  sites? 
You  can  cut  the  labor  costs  by  not  apply- 
ing Davis-Bacon  but  you  do  so  by  getting 
inexperienced,  semi-  or  unskilled  labor. 

Do  we  want  an  important  ballistics 
missile  site  produced  by  a  work  force 
which  is  paid  less  than  the  prevailing 
wage?  If  so  you  will  get  less  than  a  prop- 
erly functioning  ballistic  missile  site. 

Do  you  want  an  Army  intelligence 
center,  with  the  kind  of  highly  technical 
computers  and  machinery  which  charac- 
terizes such  a  center.  buUt  by  scab  labor 
or  labor  which  is  not  paid  the  prevailing 


wage  because  it  is  in  fact  incompetent  or 
semicompetent? 

Do  we  want  our  rapid  deployment 
centers  constructed  with  a  second-rate 
or  third-rate  working  force  hired  by  a 
contractor  who  "buys  in"  to  the  contract 
by  cutting  costs  through  hiring  a  work 
force  guaranteed  to  provide  shoddy 
construction? 

Certainly,  we  can  save  money  initially 
by  providing  unskilled  labor  to  work  on 
highly  sophisticated  machinery  or  to 
build  buildings  to  house  sophisticated 
computers,  but  that  initial  savings  will 
cost  us  much  more  in  the  long  nm,  pro- 
vide our  military  with  a  less  than  first- 
class  product,  and  could  even  endanger 
our  security. 

Not  only  that,  but  combined  with  the 
shoddy  product  we  would  have  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  sup- 
porting or  subsidizing  the  least  efBcient, 
irresponsible,  fly-by-night  employers  in 
the  coxmtry. 

The  Jackson  amendment  should  be 
overwhelmingly  supported.  The  Davis- 
Bacon  waiver  can  endanger  both  our 
security  and  the  wages,  hours,  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  our  people. 

AN    ANTEDILtrVIAN    ISSTTE 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amazing  situa- 
tion. Twenty-four  years  ago  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate,  there  was  a  series  of 
Davis-Bacon  amendments  and  fights  on 
the  Senate  floor.  Each  time  the  anti- 
Davis-Bacon  forces  were  defeated  and 
driven  from  the  arena. 

One  thought  that  issue  was  settled. 

But  now,  25  years  later,  once  again  this 
issue  is  before  us. 

The  world  is  not  flat. 

The  Civil  War  is  over. 

The  airplane  is  here. 

It  is  time  to  accept  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  In  fact  this  situation  reminds  one 
of  Margaret  Fuller's  famous  statement. 
"I  accept  the  universe." 

Carlyle  responded  immediately. 
"She'd  better." 

There  is  a  word  for  the  move  to  over- 
throw the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  The  word  is 
"antediluvian."  It  means  something 
which  happened  before  the  flood— the 
Old  Testament  Flood.  This  is  an  issue 
which  predates  the  Deluge. 

One  might  have  questioned  the  fun- 
damental purposes  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  in  the  1920's  or  the  early  1930's.  And 
it  did  come  up  briefly  and  was  soundly 
defeated  in  the  1950's. 

But  this  is  1981.  The  Deluge  is  more 
than  2,000  years  in  the  past. 

The  time  to  settle  this  issue  finally, 
once  and  for  all,  is  now. 

The  Jackson  amendment  deserves  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Just 
over  50  years  ago.  Congress  enacted  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  This  measure  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Hoover  on 
March  3,  1931.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  responsibility  to  serve  on 
the  Labor  Committees  with  jurisdiction 
over  this  landmark  legislation  for  38  of 
its  50  years.  This  service  has  been  as  a 
member  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  In  a 
like  capacity  in  the  Senate  for  23  years. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  has  made  a  significant  con- 
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tribution  to  productivity  and  efficiency 
in  thft  cnnitniction  industry.  It  provides 
a  sound  fnamework  for  stable  labor  re- 
lations. Taere  are  factors  which  make 
employmeit  in  the  construction  indus- 
try uncertain  for  workers,  including 
fluctuatioi^  in  employment  and  unem- 
ployment periods,  limited  job  security, 
skill  requirements,  the  vast  number  of 
small  locally  oriented  firms,  stiff  com- 
petition, a^d  a  lack  of  control  over  many 
nonlabor  iproduction  costs — materials, 
land,  and  financing. 

The  Davjs-Bacon  Act  provides  stability 
through  the  prevailing  wage  provisions 
by  insuring  that  wages  being  paid  in 
Federal  cotistruction  projects  accurately 
reflect  wagJBs  paid  for  similar  projects  in 
the  localitj(. 

"Prevailitig  wages"  automatically  does 
not  mean  [  artificially  high  wages,  or 
union  wag^  scales  on  all  Federal  projects. 
The  DavisjBacon  Act  requires  payment 
of  union  sfale  in  areas  that  are  highly 
unionized,  where  these  wages  prevail. 
But,  and  tills  is  important,  where  open 
shop  construction  is  predominant,  pre- 
vailing wag  es  are  based  on  rates  paid  by 


contractors 

Mr.  Pre^dent 
by  the  act 


ment  of  ap  prenticeship  programs.  It  has 


augmented 
production 


with  great 


the  stability  provided 
has  facilitated  the  develop- 


the  quality  and  efficiency  of 

in  the  construction  industry. 
The  Pedera  I  Government  deserves  skilled 
constructio  i  workers  and  quality  Federal 

may  be  true  that  less  skilled 
workers  am  available  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  less  than  the  prevailing  wage, 
but  what  h^ve  we  gained?  Mr.  President. 
I  submit  tl^at  taxpayers  who  ultimately 

for  Federal  projects  deserve 
a  quality  prbduct. 
The  bill  l|efore  us.  S.  1408,  provides  for 

the  provisions  of  the  Davis - 
Bacon  Act  tor  construction  of  any  proj- 
ect authori  led  under  this  act.  This  pro- 
posal is  a  di  ingerous  and  misguided  prec- 
act  protects  workers  and  re- 
sponsible contractors  who  perform  Fed- 
eral contracts.  I  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  able  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (M".  Jackson)  to  strike  the 
Davis-Baco  i  waiver  section  from  S.  1408. 

REAL  VA:  .CE  in  the  DAVIS-BACON  ACT 

•  Mr.  MOtNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 


concern  that  I  rise  to  join 


those  opposed  to  a  deletion  of  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  provis'ons  in  our  Nation's 
military  coi  istruction  effort. 

I  must  remark  that  this  is  not  a  new 
matter  to  ine:  but  rather  it  is  one  to 
which  I  bring  a  concern  that  goes  back 
two  decades  to  the  time  I  was  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  adminis- 
trations of  :  ^resident  Kennedy  and  Pres- 
ident Johns  in. 

What  haj  always  struck  me  about  the 
Davis-Baco  1  Act.  and  it  is  a  point  that 
is  important  to  keep  in  mind,  is  that  this 
legislation  ias  enacted  by  a  Republican 
Congress  aiid  a  Republican  administra- 
tion. And  it  makes  good  sense  now,  just 
as  it  made  good  sense  to  the  Republi- 
cans then,  tit  is  an  achievement  which 
my  friends  bn  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
ought  to  regard  with  some  measure  of 
pride. 

That  I  hkve  always  been  a  supporter 
of  Davis-Bi  icon  is  one  mark  of  my  be- 


lief that  a  study  of  the  numbers  and  the 
arguments  behind  the  legislat'on  reveals 
a  carefully-written  law  which  makes 
good  economic  sense. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  long 
and  not  undistinguished  history  in  the 
maintenance  of  stable  employment  con- 
ditions in  the  construction  industry, 
which,  by  definition,  is  an  industry  very 
much  affected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  has 
contributed  to  stability  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  is  not  something  we  should 
remark  upon  lightly. 

Critics  of  Davis-Bacon  make  the  argu- 
ment, on  occasion,  that  the  act  compels 
Government  contractors  to  pay  artifi- 
cially hign  wage  rates — in  most  cases, 
what  they  really  mean  to  say  is  the  union 
wage  rate — on  Federal  construction 
projects.  Yet  the  evidence  is  to  the  con- 
trary. The  act  requires  payment  of  pre- 
vailing rates  and  in  this,  helps  to  bring 
stability  to  the  wage  structure  of  an  in- 
dustry which  might  otherwise  be  fraught 
with  havoc. 

The  most  recent  Davis-Bacon  survey 
analysis  conducted  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment provides  the  numbers  we  need  to 
document  the  proposition  that  Davis- 
Bacon  wage  determinations  contribute 
to  stability  in  the  industry.  As  of  Octo- 
ber 1980,  the  Department  looked  at  all 
84.984  wage  classifications  made  in  the 
2,310  surveys  it  conducted  during  the 
year.  A  majority  wage  rate  was  set  in 
36.2  percent  of  the  cases,  and  of  these. 
19.1  percent  were  the  imion  wage  and 
80.9  percent  the  nonunion  wage. 

The  30-percent  rule  was  applied  in 
21.8  percent  of  the  cases.  Now.  Mr. 
President,  if  I  may  make  the  point,  the 
results  here  were  somewhat  unexpected, 
even  to  supporters  of  Da  vis -Bacon.  Use 
of  the  30-percent  rule  resulted  in  adop- 
tion of  the  union  wage  only  3.7  percent 
of  the  time,  whereas  it  produced  a  non- 
union wage  96.3  percent  of  the  time. 

I  note  here,  Mr.  President,  that  offi- 
cials of  the  current  administration 
charged  with  enforcing  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  were  themselves  rather  startled  with 
these  findings.  According  to  the  National 
Journal  of  September  5.  1981.  An- 
thony J.  Ponteriero.  head  of  the  Labor 
Department's  division  of  Government 
contract  wage  determinations,  was 
moved  to  note: 

If  tbe  accuracy  of  these  data  holds  up, 
this  Is  really  a  surprise  to  a  lot  of  people. 

Mr.  President,  every  study  available 
shows  that  Davis-Bacon  wage  determi- 
nations tend  to  reflect  actual  prevailing 
wages.  And  the  Government,  by  main- 
taining prevailing  standards,  rather 
than  having  public  work  performed  by 
the  cheapest  labor  available,  encourages 
fair  wages  and  high  quality.  Everyone 
benefits:  Workers  are  paid  a  fair  wage, 
reputable  contractors  have  a  fair  chance 
to  compete  for  Government  projects, 
and  the  taxpayer  gets  quality  construc- 
tion for  his  tax  dollars. 

From  the  earliest  times  in  the  Repub- 
lic, we  have  had  these  matters  before 
us.  Architecture,  to  be  sure,  is  the  one 
necessary  Federal  art.  In  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century  we  began  the  series  of 
8-hour  days,  for  example,  which  estab- 
lished a  standard.  The  Federal  Govern- 


ment was  the  first  employer  to  estab- 
lish such  a  standard,  and  not  without 
some  difficulty. 

The  Davis -Bacon  Act  is  yet  another 
instance  of  this  important  Federal  role. 
The  act  establishes  another  standard; 
it  provides  a  wage  floor  and  labor  pro- 
tections for  an  otherwise  highly  sea- 
sonal, fragmented,  and  hazardous  in- 
dustry. Congress  has  not  strayed  from 
this  standard  since  it  was  first  enacted 
in  1931  It  has  defeated  every  effort  to 
exempt  Federal  programs  from  Davis- 
Bacon  requirements. 

We  are  now  faced  with  Just  such  an 
effort — a  provision  to  exempt  military 
construction  from  the  Government's 
longstanding  commitment  to  pay  work- 
ers prevailing  wages  on  Federal  projects. 
I  call  upon  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendment  before  us 
that  would  repeal  this  unwise  exemp- 
tion. The  construction  Industry,  the 
workers  of  that  industry,  and  the  public 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  vital  protection 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.* 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  section  1008  of  the 
military  construction  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  S.  1408.  That  section 
would  waive  the  requirements  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  as  they  apply  to  any 
military  construction  project  executed 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  According- 
ly, I  support  the  Jackson  amendment  to 
strike  the  waiver  from  the  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  included  the  Davis- 
Bacon  waiver  section  after  a  Department 
of  Defense  witness  testified  that  such  a 
waiver  could  result  in  a  10-percent  sav- 
ings in  construction  costs  on  military 
projects.  While  I  question  the  accuracy 
of  this  cost  savings  figure  presented  by 
the  Defense  Department,  my  obiectlon  to 
the  Davis-Bacon  waiver  in  S.  1408,  is  on 
different  grounds. 

Mr.  President,  critics  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  indicate  that  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  with  the  law  stem  from  its 
administration  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  They  point  to  burdensome  ad- 
ministrative procedures  that  in  their 
view,  result  in  excessive  wage  rates,  ex- 
treme paperwork  requirements,  ill- 
defined  craft  classifications  and  a  host  of 
other  problems. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  debate  the 
validity  of  these  charges;  however,  I  am 
here  to  advocate  the  completion  of  a 
review  currently  underway:  A  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  administration  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  Labor  Department  recent- 
ly published  major  proposed  changes  in 
the  regulations  that  govern  Davis-Bacon 
administration.  I  understand  that  these 
changes  attempt  to  rectify  many  of  the 
administrative  problems  with  the  law 
and  I  believe  that  these  reeu'atlons 
should  be  the  focal  point  of  debate  and 
discussion  on  the  Davis-Bacon  issue. 

The  rules  were  published  for  public 
comment  so  that  all  interested  parties 
court  express  their  views  on  the  regula- 
tory changes.  And  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Labor  Department  received 
more  than  3.000  sets  of  comments  on  the 
proposed  rules:  comments  that  will  now 
be  reviewed  by  the  Department  prior  to 
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its  Issuance  of  final  changes  in  the  way 
It  administers  the  Davis -Bacon  Act. 

I  simply  do  not  understand  why  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  believes  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  "piecemeal  approach" 
to  Davis-Bacon  when  the  administration 
Is  conducting  a  regulatory  review  of  the 
act.  I  am  not  here  today  to  comment 
on  the  content  of  the  proposed  rules. 
Rather,  I  am  simply  pointing  out  that 
since  the  Department  of  Labor  is  in  the 
process  of  studying  ways  to  solve  some 
of  the  regulatory  problems  connected 
with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  I  consider  it 
untimely  and  unwise  to  repeal  the  act's 
applicability  to  certain  types  of  public 
contracts. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  the  Jackson  amendment  to  de- 
lete sectlOTi  1008  of  S.  1408.  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  consider 
changes  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act — an  act 
designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  con- 
struction works  on  Federal  projects — In  a 
meaningful,  thoughtful  manner.  In  my 
opinion,  piecemeal  attacks  to  a  law  of 
such  importance  are  both  unwise  and  ir- 
responsible.* 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Jackson.  The  requirements  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  should  not  be  waived  with  re- 
gard to  military  construction  projects. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  is  a  fundamental 
component  of  ou.  Nation's  labor  policy. 
For  50  years  the  Davis -Bacon  Act  has 
governed  Federal  labor  relations  in  the 
construction  industry,  and  41  States — 
including  the  State  of  Missouri— have 
adopted  similar  "prevailing  wage"  stat- 
utes for  their  construction  contracts. 
Moreover,  Davis-Bacon  requirements 
have  been  incorporated  into  more  than 
50  other  Federal  statutes. 

The  policy  underlying  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  is  to  stabilize  economic  conditions  in 
the  highly  volatile  construction  indus- 
try— to  prevent  outside  contractors  from 
undercutting  local  wages — to  avoid  mak- 
ing the  Federal  Government  a  disruptive 
force,  contributing  to  the  deterioration 
of  local  community  labor  standards — and 
to  promote  fair  competition  for  Govern- 
ment construction  contracts  based  on  de- 
cent labor  standards,  sound  manage- 
ment, and  quality  workmanship.  The 
Davis-Bacon  Act  reflects  a  deliberate 
choice  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
forgo  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  its 
market  power  in  order  to  achieve  these 
ends. 

Those  opposed  to  Davis-Bacon  have 
argued  that  it  is  outmoded,  anticompeti- 
tive and  inflationary.  They  question  the 
need  for  wage  floors  in  the  construction 
industry  because  of  the  relatively  high 
hourly  wage  rates  paid  to  the  building 
trades. 

Mr.  President,  such  critics  of  Davis- 
Bacon  Ignore  the  realities  of  the  con- 
struction industry:  The  hazards  of  the 
work,  its  seasonal  and  cyclical  nature, 
and  the  industry's  extreme  sensitivity  to 
fluctuations  in  the  economy.  Because  of 
this  linkage  to  the  economy,  the  hard- 
working men  and  women  of  this  industry 
are  faced  with  greater  job  instability  and 
higher  unemployment  than  many  others. 
In  my  home  State  of  Missouri,  for  exam- 
ple, such  building  trades  as  the  carpen- 
ters are  presently  having  great  difficulty 


finding  jobs,  and  It  is  exactly  at  a  time 
like  this — when  the  economy  is  sluggish— 
that  unscrupulous  competition  in  the 
form  of  wage-cutting  is  most  likely  to 
occur  without  the  safeguards  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act. 

In  addition,  those  who  persist  in  at- 
tacking Davis-Bacon  as  anticompetitive 
and  inflationary  are  shortsighted.  The 
act  only  prevents  exploitative  competi- 
tion based  on  wage  cutting  and  leaves 
contractors  free  to  compete  with  each 
other  for  Government  projects  on  the 
basis  of  efficiency,  know-how.  and  skill, 
rather  than  wage  rates  and  fringe  bene- 
fits. 

Indeed,  in  an  industry  where  there  are 
many  small  contracting  firms,  where  en- 
try is  easy,  and  where  the  competition  is 
intense,  the  driving  down  of  wages  is  a 
constant  concern,  because  labor  is  likely 
to  be  the  only  element  of  cost  over  which 
an  employer  can  exercise  any  short-term 
control.  In  such  circumstances,  an  estab- 
lished local  contractor,  committed  to 
paying  wage  rates  sufficient  to  retain 
skilled  and  experienced  workers,  could 
not  hope  to  compete  without  the  prevail- 
ing wage  requirement. 

Mr.  President,  the  result  in  the  long 
run  is  that,  by  denying  Government 
awards  to  contractors  who  rely  on  low- 
quality,  cutrate  labor,  the  David-Bacon 
Act  may  reduce  costs,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  maintenance  and  repairs.  More- 
over, when  one  speaks  of  the  inflationary 
Impact  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  one  must 
look  not  only  at  the  wage  data — which 
is  at  best  inconclusive— but  at  the  gains 
in  productivity  resulting  from  the  em- 
ployment of  higher-paid,  skilled  workers, 
and  at  the  savings  achieved  by  decreas- 
ing industrial  strife  through  the  main- 
tenance of  decent  labor  standards. 

To  be  sure,  past  criticism  of  the  act's 
administration  may  be  justified.  It  can, 
in  fact,  be  argued  that  some  or  even 
most  of  the  alleged  cost-raising  effects 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  result  from  the 
way  in  which  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  administered  the  act,  particularly 
the  way  in  which  the  Department  has 
chosen  to  define  and  measure  the  local 
prevailing  wage.  The  act  leaves  the  De- 
partment tremendous  latitude  in  this 
regard. 

But  these  administrative  problems  do 
not  negate  the  merits  of  the  act,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  proposed  new 
regulations  to  address  these  difficulties. 
These  proposed  regulations  deal  with 
such  matters  as  the  Department's  pre- 
vailing wage  determination  pwocedures, 
and  they  are  intended  to  assure  that  such 
determinations  reflect  more  accurately 
local  community  labor  standards.  Hope- 
fully, these  regulations  will  successfully 
address  the  present  administrative  prob- 
lems and  produce  a  substantial  saving  in 
construction  costs  for  the  Government. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  to  strike  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  waiver  contained  in  this  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill.  I 
believe  that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  is 
needed  today,  as  it  was  50  years  ago,  and 
nothing  worthwhile  can  be  achieved  by 
the  continuing  effort  to  undermine  this 
fundamental  labor  law. 

Indeed,  today  the  effort  to  battle  in- 
flation and  get  the  economy  of  this  coun- 


try moving  again  requires  the  active 
participation  of  organized  labor  as  well 
as  management,  and  I  do  not  think  such 
essential  cooperation  is  fostered  by  at- 
tacks on  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Instead 
of  seeking  to  do  away  with  this  basic  ex- 
pression of  our  Nation's  labor  policy, 
our  efforts  should  be  directed  at  creat- 
ing jobs,  improving  productivity,  and  in- 
creasing exports. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  the  Jack- 
son amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  speak  out  in  strong  support  of  this 
provision  to  waive  Davis-Bacon  require- 
ments for  military  construction.  It  seems 
to  me  that  especially  In  this  year  of 
overall  budget  tightening,  juxtaposed 
with  an  ever-more  costly  defense  budget, 
we  should  seek  out  all  legitimate  savings 
in  defense  spending — particularly  any 
saving  such  as  tliis  which  induces  no 
adverse  effect  upon  the  strength  of  our 
national  defense. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  esti- 
mated that  this  waiver  would  save  tax- 
payers 10  percent  of  the  $4  billion  mili- 
tary construction  budget.  Here  we  have 
a  situation  in  which  everyone  wins — the 
taxpayer,  our  national  security  forces, 
and  even  the  local  military-site  caa- 
struction  worker. 

QUAi-rrT  coNsraucnoN 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  buy  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Davis-BaccHi  Act  guar- 
antees quality  work  for  military  con- 
struction. To  my  knowledge,  no  study 
has  ever  proven  that  higher — and 
usually  inflated — wages  result  in  greater 
productivity.  In  fact,  the  quality  of  mili- 
tary construction  contracted  under  Da- 
vis-Bacon may  iiideed  suffer.  When  de- 
termining a  "prevailing  local  wage,"  the 
observance  of  this  act  favors  union  wage 
system,  or  something  comparable,  and 
produces  a  flat-rate  wage  scale  that  does 
not  accommodate  differences  in  experi- 
ence, job  difficulty  or  demands  of  the 
market.  Under  this  Government-im- 
posed one-d  mensional  pay  scale,  indi- 
vidual achievement,  merit  programs  and 
the  quality  service  that  results  from 
competition  in  the  market  are  squan- 
dered—sucked into  the  sanctuary  of  this 
Government-sponsored  behemoth,  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act. 

It  is  helpful  to  remember  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  determined 
that  these  wage  requirements  have  in- 
deed been  a  large  factor  in  excessively 
high  project  costs.  A  10-percent  savings 
in  a  budget  of  this  size  is  quite  sig- 
nificant. The  greatest  saving  will  appear 
in  construction  in  rural  areas— which 
accounts  for  a  large  portion  of  the  pack- 
age presented  in  this  bill.  In  rural  areas 
especiaUy,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  has  im- 
posed artificially  high  wage  scales  which 
would  be  more  suitably  Implemented  in 
metropolitan  areas.  This  awkward  reg- 
ulation, enacted  way  back  in  1931.  hM 
ceased  to  achieve  what  it  was  created 
to  do— to  insure  payment  of  "prevailing 
local  wages." 

FBEE   ENTlXPaiSE   WORKS 

After  all,  it  is  the  natural  progression 
of  our  free  enterprise  system  that  In 
fact,  produces  a  "prevailing  local  wage. 
Let  us  operate  from  the  basis  of  this  nat- 
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urally  set  local  pay  level,  rather  than 
burdening  jthe  defense  budget,  and  rob- 
bing the  taxpayer's  pocket,  with  con- 
struction costs  staggered  by  artiflcally 
set  wage  levels. 

Mr.  Pre^dent.  we  have  been  issued  a 
mandate  t^  exercise  fiscal  responsibility. 
Let  us  canjy  out  that  responsibility  with 
the  confidence  and  determination  that 
has  typiflep  this  budget  program  from 
the  beginning. 

Mr.  PERpY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
voting  for  I  the  Jackson  amendment  to 
strike  the  t)avis-Bacon  waiver  provision 
of  the  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion. S.  11408.  because  I  believe  the 
changes  in  Jthe  administration  of  the  act 
proposed  h'f  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  liibor  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  work  b^ore  we  engage  in  legislative 
remedies.  |  am  also  voting  to  support 
President  Aeagan  in  this  regard  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  a  letter  from 
OMB  Director  David  Stockman  dated 
October  27;  1981  in  which  he  states  the 
President's  position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  |;  is  so  ordered.  (See  exhibit 
I.) 

Mr.  PERtY.  I  am  convinced  by  studies 
issued  by  tl  le  General  Accounting  OfBce, 
particularlj  its  most  recent  study  of  April 
1979.  that  serious  problems  exist  with 
respect  to  t  tie  implementation  of  the  act 
and  that  tlie  status  quo  can  no  longer 
be  justified.  This  administration,  unlike 
past  administrations,  has  made  a  good 
faith  effort  to  review  the  way  in  which 
the  act  is  carried  out.  Proposed  regula- 
ticms  were  published  in  August  which, 
when  IssueU  in  final  form,  could  make 


substantial 


criticism  lerled  against  the  act.  I  hope 


substantial 


progress  in  addressing  the 


progress  is  made. 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  alert  my  colleagues,  and  others  Inter- 
ested in  thi  5  issue,  that  we  should  all  be 
watching  the  effect  of  any  new  regula- 
tions very  c  iref ully.  If  they  do  not  result 
in  a  notici  sable  improvement,  we  will 
have  no  recourse  but  to  reassess  the  basic 
validity  of  ^he  act  itself. 
Exhibit  I 

Omcr,  or  VIanagement  and  Bitdcet. 

Washington,  DC  ,  October  27,  1981. 
Mr.  Frakz  Jtne, 

President.  Aijociated  Builders  and  Contrac- 
tors. Inc.  North  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  fiTNE:  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest for  cl  irlflcatlon  of  the  Administra- 
tion's posltKn  with  regard  to  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  :  would  like  to  reconfirm  the 
President's  sated  position  that  he  will  not 
seek  repeal  ol  Davis-Bacon. 

Amendmerts  to  the  Military  Construction 
Bill  have  been  proposed  which  would  waive 
the  applicability  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and 
"related  acts  '  to  military  construction.  Our 
position  of  n(  it  seeking  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon 
applies  to  related  acts  and  would  apply  to 
the  proposed  [amendments. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  at  the  Presi- 
dent's dlrectl  on.  has  developed  and  proposed 
administrate  e  changes,  designed  to  Improve 
the  admlnlst^tlon  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
and  reduce  cdsts. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman. 


BAKilR 
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Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 

the    Ja'kson    amendment 

the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to 

construction  projects. 


During  the  96th  Congress,  several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  exempt  certain  Fed- 
eral projects  from  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  While  I 
have  been  anxious  to  see  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  this  complex  and  contro- 
versial subject  take  place  in  commit- 
tee. I  have  opposed  attempts  at  "piece- 
meal" reform. 

I,  therefore,  stand  by  my  previously 
announced  commitment  not  to  support 
changes  in  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  until 
the  Senate  presents  a  bill  designed  to 
make  all  of  those  changes  that  are  nec- 
essary to  insure  fair,  equitable  and  non- 
infiationary  applications  of  this  act. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
NicKLES)  has  introduced  a  bill  that 
deals  with  the  issue  in  its  entirety,  and  I 
would  like  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
at  that  time.  I  will  support  changes, 
modifications  or  outright  repeal  of  the 
act  if  the  evidence  merits  such  a  move. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  on  this  side.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  could  go  back  to  the  previously 
pending  legislation  on  some  noncontro- 
versial  matters  which  had  been  agreed  to 
previously. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  as  much  time  as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  .  "Rie  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  Jackson  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated and  the  Senate  should  sustain  a 
position  which  has  been  twice  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
that  is  that  there  should  be  a  waiver  ap- 
plied on  Davis-Bacon  on  military  con- 
struction. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  facing  up  to  the 
fact  that  Government  expenditures  have 
to  be  reduced,  at  a  time  when  there  is 
some  suggestion  that  we  should  reduce 
military  spending,  it  makes  very  little 
sense  to  continue  a  system  that  really 
adds  costs  by  our  own  mandate,  by  the 
Government's  own  mandate,  by  the  Con- 
gress' own  mandate  to  military  spend- 
ing. 

It  Is  estimated  that  if  the  provisions 
of  the  committee  bill  were  to  be  sustained 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  defeated  it  could  effect  a 
savings  of  around  $200  million.  Let  me 
translate  that  point;  $200  million  is  the 
cost  of  a  naval  frigate:  $200  million  will 
buy  us  10  tactical  aircraft.  That  could  be 
translated  into  savings  that  could  go  into 
a  weapons  system,  and  I  think  wp  could 
argue  it  on  that  point  alone.  But  we  could 
look  beyond  that  and  note  what  Davis- 
Bacon  means,  which  is  that  when  you 
have  a  defense  construction  contract  in 
some  remote  place  you  do  not  really  pay 
the  prevailing  wage  rates  in  that  place 
but  the  highest  union-negotiated  rate  at 
the  nearest  big  citv,  which  could  be  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away. 

It  discriminates  against  nonunion  em- 
ployers; it  drives  up  the  cost  of  doing 
business  to  nonunion  employers,  and 
drives  up  the  cost  of  construction  overall 
in  areas  away  from  big  cities  where  you 
go  on  the  basis  of  union-negotiated  rates. 

There  is  an  ample  body  of  testimony 
in    both    the    Banking,    Hoiosing,    and 


Urban  Affairs  Committee  and  in  other 
committees  to  sustain  the  fact  that 
Davis -Bacon  is  costing  our  Government 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
and  accomplishing  no  useful  purpose. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  sustain  the 
na<;ition  of  the  committee  and  to  defeat 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson). 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
Just  want  to  make  a  few  points  in  sum- 
mary on  this  question.  Davis-Bacon 
costs  money.  It  will  increase  the  cost  of 
this  bill  by  about  $200  million.  Is  it  fair 
to  the  taxpayers  to  make  them  pay  $200 
million  when  we  can  avoid  that?  I  think 
the  answer  is  obvious. 

Davis-Bacon  is  inflationary;  Davis- 
Bacon  is  discriminatory.  It  discrimi- 
nates against  small  and  minority  con- 
tractors who  cannot  pay  the  artificially 
high  Davis-Bacon  wages.  Davis-Bacon 
hurts  three-fourths  of  the  American 
construction  work  force,  those  who  work 
on  private  construction  contracts. 

Davis-Bacon  is  a  major  burden  to  the 
taxpayers.  This  waiver  provision  con- 
tained in  our  bill  would  give  us  an 
unique  opportunity  to  prove  the  Davis- 
Bacon  arguments  once  and  for  all. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
recommended  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon. 
We  are  only  asking  here  that  it  be 
waived  in  this  one  bill.  Nine  different 
studies  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice have  exposed  how  bad  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  is.  Yet  we  are  not  asking  its 
repeal,  just  to  waive  it  on  this  bill. 

The  press  has  told  the  Davis-Bacon 
story,  and  there  Is  widespread  editorial 
consensus  for  a  major  overhaul  of  the 
act. 

We  are  about  to  witness  the  power  of 
organized  labor  here.  We  are  about  to 
see  Senators  vote  against  this  waiver 
provision  knowing  it  could  save  the  tax- 
payers substantial  money.  We  are  about 
to  see  Senators  vote  for  a  provision  that 
is  discriminatory  and  damages  the  con- 
struction industry.  We  are  about  to  see 
Senators  vote  against  a  test  case  that 
will  prove  once  and  for  all  what  the  facts 
are  as  to  Davis-Bacon  costs.  Labor  is 
afraid  that  the  costs  of  Davis-Bacon  are 
too  high. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  take  all  of  these  facts 
into  consideration  and  think  first  about 
the  taxpayers.  Our  first  obligation  as 
Senators  here  is  to  represent  the  people 
of  this  country,  to  represent  the  people 
of  our  States  and  of  the  Nation.  Are  we 
representing  the  people  properly  when 
we  do  not  take  a  step  where  we  can  save 
$200  mUlion? 

This  bill  will  save  about  $200  mUllon 
for  the  taxpayers.  How  could  we  take 
any  other  stand?  I  realize  there  are  pres- 
sures here,  I  realize  there  are  lobbyists 
here  working,  trying  to  get  the  Senators 
to  vote  against  this  waiver.  But  what  Is 
our  duty?  Our  duty  is  not  to  them.  Our 
duty  is  not  to  any  special  interest,  it  is 
not  to  any  particular  lobby.  Our  duty  Is 
to  protect  the  people  of  this  country. 

Here  we  are  trying  to  cut  down,  to 
cooperate  with  our  great  President  to 
reduce  expenses.  He  has  said  he  wants 
to  stop  big  spending,  he  wants  to  reduce 
the  size  of  Government.  Well,  here  is  a 
chance  to  save  the  taxpayers  money. 
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Two  hvmdred  million  dollars.  We  could 
put  that  into  ships,  we  could  put  that 
into  other  weapon  systems,  we  could  put 
that  into  many  other  things  for  defense 
or  we  could  put  it  into  other  programs 
for  the  people  of  this  country.  We  do  not 
think  it  is  right  to  single  out  one  segment 
of  the  population  and  give  them  special 
treatment.  That  is  what  is  being  done 
now. 

Construction  workers  are  the  only 
group  here  that  gets  such  special  con- 
sideration. What  about  the  other  work- 
ing people  of  this  country?  Why  should 
they  be  discriminated  against?  Why  not 
treat  them  all  alike? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  act  on  Davis-Bacon.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  nine  different 
surveys  has  said  that  Davis-Bacon  is 
bad,  that  Davis-Bacon  is  costing  the 
taxpayers  a  lot  of  money. 

If  this  is  the  case,  and  it  has  not  been 
refuted,  there  have  been  many  private 
surveys  made  and  they  have  all  found 
the  same  thing,  why  do  we  not  take  the 
action  we  know  in  our  hearts  we  ought 
to  take,  and  waive  Davis-Bacon  on  this 
bill?  It  does  not  repeal  the  whole  act. 
We  could  waive  it,  run  a  pilot  program, 
and  then  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  bet- 
ter judge  the  situation. 

Even  those  who  are  against  this  waiver 
would  be  in  a  position  to  adjudge  the 
situation  if  we  merely  give  it  this  test. 
How  will  we  ever  know  if  we  do  not  test 
it? 

The  GAO,  through  their  surveys  and 
through  their  research,  has  found  that 
it  does  cost  the  taxpayers  a  lot  of  money, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  will  have  a 
hard  time  testifying  back  home  to  the 
taxpayers  when  we  face  them  eyeball  to 
eyeball  and  confront  them  and  they  ask, 
"Why  didn't  you  save  $20  million  in 
waiving  Davis-Bacon  for  us?  You  had  a 
chance  to  do  it  and  you  voted  against  it." 

Mr.  President,  I  think,  in  all  fairness, 
we  ought  to  stand  by  the  position  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  voted  to  waive 
it — just  waive  it,  not  repeal  it — on  this 
one  bill  and  try  it  out.  And  if  it  will 
save  $200  million,  and  maybe  more,  then 
it  is  certainly  worth  allowing  this  waiver 
to  remain  in  this  bill  in  order  to  save  the 
taxpayers  this  money. 

I  hope  Senators  will  think  over  th^s 
matter,  because  this  is  an  important  mat- 
ter. 

Money  is  tight  and  we  are  trying  to 
save  all  we  can.  Here  is  a  chance  to  save 
money.  We  ought  not  to  turn  this  chance 
away.  We  ought  to  accept  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  should 
be  complimented,  they  ought  to  be 
praised  for  what  they  did,  because  we 
know  that  here  we  can  do  something 
without  detriment,  we  can  do  something 
for  the  taxpayers,  we  can  do  something 
for  the  people  back  home,  we  can  do 
something  to  help  the  budget,  and  we 
can  do  something  to  help  our  President. 
From  any  aspect  you  look  at  it,  it  is  wise 
to  support  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee here  and  waive  Davis-Bacon  on  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I 
think  Senator  Thurmond  has  made  a 
powerful  argument  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee position.  He  has  gone  into  con- 
siderable detail  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  committee  amendment  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  South 

Carolina  in  expressing  the  hope  that  the 

Senate  will  approve  the  position  taken 

by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senator  Jackson's  amend- 
ment to  bring  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill  back  into  conformity 
with  the  long-standing  provisions  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  requires  that 
federally  funded  construction  projects — 
including  military  projects — pay  prevail- 
ing wage  rates  to  their  workers. 

There  is  no  basis  on  which  military 
projects  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the 
basic  requirements  that  apply  to  every 
other  federally  financed  project.  But 
unless  the  Jackson  amendment  is  passed, 
projects  built  for  the  military  will  be 
constructed  under  standards  and  re- 
quirements that  differ  from  all  other 
construction  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment supports. 

The  need  for  reform  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  has  been  argued.  Reforms  are 
now  under  way.  The  Department  of  La- 
bor is  making  administrative  changes  in 
the  way  it  applies  the  act,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  included  the 
savings  from  those  changes  in  the  con- 
struction costs  contained  in  this  bill. 

The  Defense  Department  believes  that 
total  savings  may  be  as  much  as  $70  mil- 
lion. Opponents  of  Davis-Bacon  have 
mawie  the  completely  imsupported  con- 
tention that  elimination  of  Davis-Bacon 
requirements  from  the  military  construc- 
tion bill  would  save  $400  million. 

I  believe  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  made  a  responsible  effort  to  esti- 
mate the  savings  that  reforms  in  the  act 
will  achieve  $70  million.  And  I  strongly 
endorse  Undersecretary  Carlucci's  state- 
ment that  "a  $400  million  savings  is  com- 
pletely unrealistic." 

We  ought  not  undo  an  important  com- 
ponent of  our  Nation's  laws  on  the  basis 
of  unsound  and  unsubstantiated  sav- 
ings  estimates.   These   estimates   have 


neither  the  support  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, nor  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Budget  Director  Stockman 
has  recently  reiterated  that  although 
the  administration  supports  reform  of 
Davis -Bacon,  it  does  not  support  its  re- 
peal or  its  selective  dismantling. 

The  case  for  reform  has  been  argued. 
Reforms  are  now  being  made.  The  need 
for  repeal  has  been  neither  demonstrated 
nor  proven.  And  the  dangers  of  repeal — 
either  total  repeal  or  selective  repeal,  . 
which  is  being  attempted  on  this  bill — 
are  as  real  today  as  they  ever  have  been. 
For  that  reason.  I  will  vote  to  reinstate 
the  Davis-Bacon  requirements  for  mili- 
tary construction  projects. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  peculiar  bill  to  be  debating  the  merits 
and  the  value  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
but,  nevertheless,  Davis -Bacon  repeal  for 
military  construction  is  in  the  bill  right 
now.  I  want  to  just  summarize  a  few  of 
the  points  on  Davis-Bacon. 

Fifty  years  ago — a  half  centurj' — ^the 
act  was  passed.  The  act  essentially  means 
that  on  a  bid  on  a  Federal  Government 
building  contract,  the  successful  bidder 
must  pay  the  prevailing  wage  of  that 
area  or  that  community  so  as  not  to  un- 
dercut the  existing  wage  levels.  That 
need  not  be  the  union  scale  and  often  is 
not  the  union  scale,  because  the  prevail- 
ing wage  in  a  community  or  area  may  be 
lower  than  the  union  scale.  The  value  of 
the  act  over  this  last  half  century  has 
proven  to  be  that  it  stabilizes  the  local 
community's  wcrk  force. 

A  1976  study  by  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability — and  by  the  way.  Mr. 
President,  that  was  during  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration— demonstrated  that  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  Government  build- 
ing contracts,  was  not  higher  because  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  requirements  that  the 
area's  prevailing  wage  scale  be  paid  to 
workers  employed  by  the  contractor. 

In  1971.  for  60  days.  President  Nixon 
suspended  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  And 
during  those  60  days,  1.263  contracts 
were  rebid.  That  is  Federal  construction 
contracts  were  rebid.  They  foimd  out 
that  those  contracts  after  being  rebid 
were  six-tenths  of  1 -percent  lower,  an 
insignificant  amount. 

A  HUD  study  on  Indian  housing  dem- 
onstrated the  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  an 
advantage  not  a  disadvantage  in  con- 
struction of  Indian  hous  ng.  And  a  study 
of  public  school  construction  costs  by  the 
group  known  as  the  Center  to  Protect 
Workers'  Rights  produced  evidence  that 
where  there  were  prevailing  wage  laws 
that  applied  on  school  construction,  as 
compared  to  school  construction  in  areas 
where  there  was  no  prevailing  wage  laws, 
there  was  no  significant  relationship  in 
difference  in  cost  of  school  construction.    > 

I  believe  that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  fa- 
vors local  workers.  It  does  not  allow  cut- 
ting the  local  workers'  pay  scale  by 
bringing  in  a  cheaper  outside  work  force. 
That  helps  the  community  by  generally 
holding  to  the  same  wage  scales  and 
holding  a  local  work  force  right  there  to 
encourage  its  local  labor  force. 

A  contractor  may  pay  his  work  force 
higher  because  the  work  force  he  has  is 
more  productive.  But  Davis-Bacon  dis- 
courages a  contractor  from  bidding  on  a 
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Federal  G)vemment  construction  con- 
tract on  Ihe  basis  of  scalping  with  a 
cheap  imp  >rted  work  force. 

Oenerall^,  Mr.  President,  If  the  pre- 
vailing wage  scale  In  a  community  or  In 
an  area  Is  below  union  scale,  that,  how- 
ever, need  lot  Indicate  that  the  contrac- 
tor who  us(  (s  union  workers  does  not  sub- 
mit the  loi  irest  bid  on  the  contract  and. 
therefore,  i  s  the  successful  winner  of  the 
contract,  ^i  effect  the  logical  argument 
for  the  pa$sage  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
50  years  a^o  is  still  right  today.  It  helps 
the  local  Work  force  to  maintain  the 
prevailing  wage,  and  that  Is  good  for 
workers  anW  their  communities.  It  woiks. 
It  should  bt  preserved. 

In  conclf  sion,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  amendinent  before  us  is  a  very  meri- 
torious am  mdment  which  would  remove 
repeal  of  tl-  e  D.ivis-Bacon  Act  from  con- 
sideration under  this  bill  and  keep  the 
act's  requirements  in  place  on  military 
constructic  n. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  3:30  baring  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  The  yeas  and 
hays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatxr)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  ^rom 
Alaska  (Mi.  Sti:vens)  is  absent  due  to  a 
death  in  thi ;  family. 

Mr.  CRA  fJSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frdm  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
•and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cann(in)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRE  SIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  rest  It  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  42.  as  follows : 

(Roljcan  Vote  No.  357  Leg.] 
TEAS— 55 


Andrew! 
Baker 

Baucua 

Blden 

Bradler 

Bumoers 

Burdlct 

Byrd.  Robert  {; 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Dan  forth 

DeConclnl 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Domenlcl 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 


Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Benteen 

Eoren 

Boechwitz 

BjTd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr 
Co"hran 
Cohen 
Denton 
Dole 
East 
Gam 
0"-»on 
Oraaaley 


Canooa 


Pord 

Olenn 

Hart 

Henin 

Heinz 

HoUlnga 

Huddlestcn 

Inouye 

Jackion 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

long 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

McClure 

Mel  Cher 

NAYS— 42 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

He'ms 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Lugar 

Mattlngly 

Ntcklea 

Nunn 

Pressler 

NOT  VOTING— 3 
Gold7«ter  Stevena 


Me'zenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Mnrk-wski 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Ran-'olph 

Rlegle 

Farbanes 

Sasser 

Sne'-ter 

Stafford 

Tsongaa 

We!cker 

wmiama 


Prvor 

Quayle 

Poth 

Rudtnan 

.'^cbm  tt 

Slin;»on 

Sternnis 

S^Tnms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zortnsky 


So  ISt.  Jackson's  amendment  (No. 
622)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1408,  the  fiscal  year  1982 
military  construction  authorization  bill, 
which  provides  $31,615,000  budget  au- 
thority for  military  construction  projects 
In  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  bill  provides  spending  authority 
for  projects  at  the  Briuiswlck  Naval  Air 
Station,  the  Kittery-Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard  in  Klttery.  and  Loring  Air 
Force  Base  in  Limestone. 

Five  projects  totaling  $16,378,000  are 
authorized  for  the  Brunswick  Naval  Air 
Station.  The  largest  of  the  five  Is  a  proj- 
ect to  modify  ♦he  existing  heating  plant. 
Currently,  the  naval  air  station  is  heated 
by  steam  which  Is  generated  by  four 
boilers,  two  active  and  two  standby.  The 
$12,800,000  contained  in  this  authoriza- 
tion bill  will  enable  the  Navy  to  convert 
two  of  the  boilers  from  oil  to  woodchips. 

The  woodchips  will  be  supplied  by  a 
private  contractor  who  will  utilize  ciill 
wood — waste— from  the  surrounding 
area.  The  authorized  funds  will  finance 
the  entire  project,  including  the  conver- 
sion of  the  two  boilers,  construction  of  a 
storage  area  for  the  woodchips.  and  as- 
sociated facilities.  In  undertaking  this 
project.  Brunswick  Naval  Air  Station  will 
become  one  of  the  first  military  installa- 
tions in  the  United  States  to  use  wood 
as  its  primary  source  of  energy.  The  air 
station  expects  to  consume  30,000-40,000 
tons  of  woodchips  each  year. 

The  two  boilers  which  will  be  con- 
tinued to  be  fired  by  oil  will  be  the 
backup  boilers.  Once  the  project  is  com- 
plete, they  will  be  used  only  if  some 
troubles  arise  with  the  wood  chip  boilers. 
Significant  savings  to  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  should  result  from  this  in- 
teresting project.  The  Department  esti- 
mates that  the  conversion  of  the  two 
boilers  from  oil  to  wood  chips  will  pay 
for  itself  over  a  12  "2-year  period. 

In  addition  to  the  boiler  renovation 
at  Brunswick,  this  bill  will  permit  the 
Navy  to  complete  an  already-begun 
avionics  maintenance  bu'ld'nsr  which 
is  associated  with  the  a'r  station's  new 
hanger;  $1,450,000  has  been  slated  for 
this  project. 

The  existing  Child  Care  Center  at 
Brunswick  is  of  wood  frame  construc- 
tion and  is  in  great  need  of  replacement. 
Is  was  built  during  World  War  n  and 
is  one  of  the  oldest  structures  on  this 
base.  This  bill  provides  $490,000  which 
will  enable  the  air  station  to  construct 
a  new  child  care  center  which  will  meet 
the  most  stringent  fire  codes. 

Arms  and  other  explosive  materials 
destined  for  Europe  are  routinely  loaded 
on  aircraft  at  Brunswick.  Unfortunately, 
these  materials  must  now  be  loaded  on 
a  runway  apron  which  is,  by  Navy 
standards,  too  close  to  the  base's  newest 
hangar.  This  military  construction  bill 
contains  funds — $1,450,000 — which  will 
permit  the  naval  air  station  to  con- 
struct a  new  loading  pad  which  will  be 


located  some  distance  away  from  the 
hangar.  This  new  pad  will  meet  the 
Navy's  own  safety  guidelines. 

Last,  the  bill  contains  $185,000  which 
will  enable  the  Army  National  Guard  to 
store  ammunition  at  the  Brunswick 
Naval  Air  Station.  In  recent  years  the 
Army  National  Guard  has  increased  Its 
activities  in  southern  Maine.  The  Guard, 
as  a  result,  requires  a  secure  area  in  the 
region  In  which  to  store  ammimltlon 
which  would  be  used  for  weekend  exer- 
cises, and  in  the  event  of  the  Guard's 
mobilization.  The  funds  cwitained  in 
this  bin  will  be  used  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  additional  arms  storage 
bunkers  on  naval  air  station  property. 

This  bill  authorizes  one  project  at  the 
Klttery-Portsmlth  Naval  Shipyard  In 
Klttery.  At  a  cost  of  $2,900,000,  a  trans- 
mission line  and  a  transmission  station 
will  be  constructed  for  the  yard.  The 
Klttery  facUity  now  receives  Its  power 
from  the  Public  Service  Co.  of  New 
Hampshire,  via  an  underwater  cable 
which  crosses  the  Piscataqua  River.  The 
cable  is  very  old  and  both  the  Navy  and 
the  utility  believe  that  a  transmission 
alternative  should  be  developed. 

With  the  authorization  contained  in 
this  bill,  the  Navy  will  contract  for  the 
construction  of  new  transmission  facil- 
ities which  will  connect  the  yard  with 
an  existing  over-the-rlver  cable,  owned 
by  Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  crosses  the  Piscataqua  River  at 
Eliot,  Maine.  This  construction  effort 
will  insure  that  the  Klttery  Shipyard 
has  a  more  dependable  source  of  elec- 
trical energy. 

Last,  this  bill  provides  $12,340,000  in 
authority  for  three  projects  at  Loring 
Air  Force  Base  In  Limestone.  All  three 
projects  involve  new  construction. 

First,  $1,010,000  is  authorized  for  the 
building  of  a  data  process  facility.  The 
Strategic  Air  Command  is  requiring  all 
of  its  major  installations  to  possess  such 
facilities,  which  house  computer  equip- 
ment. 

Second,  the  bill  contains  $5,100,000  for 
the  construction  at  Loring  of  a  new 
maintenance  facility.  At  the  present 
time,  much  of  the  maintenance  work  at 
the  base  is  accomplished  in  nose-dock, 
hangers  designed  to  accommodate  the 
front  ends  of  bombers  no  longer  sta- 
tioned at  Loring.  The  nose-docks,  which 
are  several  stories  high,  have  virtually 
no  insulation  and  are  very  costly  to  heet. 
In  an  effort  to  cut  heating  costs,  and  to 
modernize  maintenance  facilities,  the  Air 
Force  proposes  to  build  a  centralized 
maintenance  shop.  This  authorization 
would  fund  the  first  phase  of  this  con- 
struction effort,  and  would  also  permit 
the  overhaul  of  two  fuel  oil  docks. 

The  third  Loring  project  was  added  to 
the  administration's  request  by  my  col- 
league from  Maine,  Senator  Cohen,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  committee  wisely  accepted 
his  amendment  which  would  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  $6,200,000  dormi- 
tory for  enlisted  personnel.  The  proposed 
building  would  house  450  men  and 
women  who  now  live  in  wooden  dormi- 
tories which  are  falling  anart.  This  dor- 
mitory "vill  be  the  second  new  residential 
unit  at  Loring.  Last  year,  the  Congress 
saw  fit  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
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a  similar  dormitory,  the  groundbreaking 
for  which  should  occur  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Maine  are 
proud  to  contribute  to  the  defense  of 
our  country. 

Maine's  three  major  military  Instal- 
lations, Brunswick  Naval  Air  Station, 
Kittery-Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard, 
and  Loring  Air  Force  Base,  play  Im- 
portant roles  in  our  national  security 
effort.  Passage  of  this  bill,  which  author- 
izes a  total  of  $31,615,000  for  improve- 
ments and  additions  to  these  three 
Maine  facilities,  will  guarantee  that 
they  are  In  the  kind  of  condition  which 
will  allow  them  to  be  productive  in  the 
years  ahead  and  ready  for  any  defense 
contingencies  which  may  arise. 

TONKEKS-MOUNT   PLEASANT,    N.T.,    ABMORT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  a  brief  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  order  to  clarify,  if  I  may. 
the  Intentions  of  the  committee  and  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  a  particular  con- 
struction project  in  my  State  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  questions  I  can  for  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  New  York  Na- 
tional Guard  intends  to  build  an  armory 
in  Westchester  County  to  replace  an  ex- 
isting facility  which  is  in  declining  re- 
Ijair.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  ex- 
actly where  the  new  armopy  will  be  built, 
but  it  Is  clear  that  it  will  be  in  West- 
chester County.  Although  earlier  sub- 
missions to  Congress  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  of  budget  justification  data 
indicated  that  the  Westchester  armory 
would  be  built  in  the  town  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  consideration  Is  now  being  giv- 
en by  New  York  State  Guard  officials  to 
placing  the  facility  in  the  city  of  Yon- 
kers,  where  the  present  facilty  is  located. 

My  question  is  this:  Is  it  the  under- 
standing of  the  chairman  that  the  ar- 
mory previously  designated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Armory  for  the  purposes  of 
this  authorization  can  be  considered  the 
Yonkers/Mount  Pleasant  Armory — in 
order  to  leave  the  final  decision  on  site 
selection  to  be  made  by  New  York  State 
and  local  officials,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  no  objection 
to  leaving  this  option  open.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  expect  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  return  to  the 
committee  to  report  on  the  final  site  se- 
lection, but  the  committee  would  have 
no  objection  to  locating  the  armory  In 
either  Yonkers  or  Mount  Pleasant,  as  the 
New  York  State  National  Guard  deter- 
mines is  most  appropriate.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  committee  does  not  au- 
thorize specific  construction  projects 
for  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  because  of 
the  large  role  played  in  these  decisions 
by  the  States,  which  provide  a  portion  of 
the  funding. 

Mr.  MOYNIH.AN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

ITAIT    COMMENDED    rO«    ITS    ST7PPOXT    OF   MATO 
TNF 

Mr.  PERCY.  This  bill  Includes  funds 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  to  sup- 


port the  deployment  of  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  (GLCM's)  at  a  site  in 
Comlso,  Sicily. 

On  August  7  of  this  year,  the  Italian 
Cabinet  gave  final  approval  to  the 
GLCM  site  at  Comiso,  Sicily,  a  decision 
that  was  supported  by  the  Italian  Par- 
liament during  2  days  of  debate  despite 
sharp  opposition  from  the  Italian  Com- 
mimlst  Party.  At  a  time  when  other 
NATO  members  are  finding  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  reach  or  maintain  a  na- 
tional consensus  on  the  need  for  TNF 
modernization,  it  is  especially  gratifying 
and  commendable  that  Italy  continues 
to  make  active  preparations  for  the  de- 
ployment of  cruise  missiles  on  Its  soil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ihe  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  seeking  rec- 
ognition. May  we  have  order? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  3455. 

Mr.  PER(JY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  following  state- 
ments be  incorporated  in  the  Record  In 
full. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. May  we  conclude  with  the  business 
of  the  SenaVifi-  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  like  to  complete  this  procedure. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  3455, 
and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its  imme- 
diate consideration.  All  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  is  stricken,  and  the  text  of  S. 
1408,  as  amended,  is  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bill  (H.K.  3455)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  mlM'ar"  installations  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Golbwatir)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  is  absent  due  to  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is 
necessary  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)   would  vote  '  yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms)  .  Are  there  any  other  Senators  In 
the  Chamber  who  care  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  95, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

(RoUcBll  Vote  No.  368  Leg.] 
TEAS— 96 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Annstroog 

Baker 

Bancus 

Bentaen 

Blden 

Borea 

Bosrhwitz 

Bntdley 

Bumpers 

Burdlek 

B.VTd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Chs  fee 
CbUes 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Dan  forth 
DeConclnl 
nenton 
Dlzon 
Dodd 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Durenberger 
Eact 
Evon 
Ford 


Eagleton 


Cannon 


Olenn 

Gorton 

Oraaaley 

Hart 

Batch 

Hawkins 

Hayakaw* 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Holllnga 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jppsen 

Johnston 

Ka.s.sebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathlas 

Matiunaga 

Mattlnttly 

McClure 

Melcbcr 

MetzenbauzD 

NAYS— 2 
HatOeld 
NOT  VOTTNO— 8 
GoIdwB.ter  Stevens 


MltcheU 

Moynlhan 

Murkowskl 

NlcklM 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Prc-jaler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Qtiayle 

Ranctolph 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

SaKser 

Schmltt 

Simpeon 

Specter 

S  (Afford 

Stennls 

Synuns 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tson^as 

Wallop 

Wemer 

Wei  deer 

WUllami 

Zorlnaky 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  3455),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1408  De  In- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND. .  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  Its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  mot  on  was  a-rreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Symms)  appointed 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Warner, 
Mr.  Hu^TPHREY,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Cannon,  and 
Mr.  ExoN  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.        

ENERGY     AND    WATER     DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  H.R.  4144  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (H.R.  4144)  naaklng  approprlatlona 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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The  Seqate  resumed  consideration  of 
thebUI. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  P^smiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fiTom  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
imderstan<  ling  that  piu-suant  to  the  pre- 
vious order  my  amendment  is  now  in 
order.  

The  P|IESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  amendment  ha«  a  time  limita- 
tion. Therd  are  still  pending  several  ex- 
cepted con  ittee  amendments  which  have 
to  be  set  as  ide. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wtli  state  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  believe  there  has  to 
be  a  unanimous-consent  agreement,  first 
of  all,  to  sat  aside  the  committee  amend- 
ments before  the  Senator  from  Texas 
proposes  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  nrevlous  order,  the  managers  do  have 
authority  to  set  those  amendments  aside. 

Mr.  TO'^ER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  ordei 

The     p: 
Senator 
intheSei 

Mr.  TO 


The 
order 


SIDING     OFFICER, 
correct.  Let  us  have 
4te. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  asked  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  TO\tER.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. I 

Mr.  HAtFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  jftst  a  moment,  we  are  trying 
to  take  ca9e  of  some  technicalities. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senatojr  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  alisence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  th0  roll. 

The  bill  I  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  I 

Mr.  HAlfFlELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous !  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoruin  csJl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HA1!FTELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  Is 
the  first  excepted  committee  amendment 
on  page  3,  IJne  5.  The  clerk  will  report. 

COMMtTTXE  IaMZKDMENT    ON    PAGE    3,    LINE    8 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


On  page 
and  Insert 


line  6,  strike  "•l,fil8,941.000", 
416,393,000"; 

Mr.  HATtlELD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
Its  adoptlori. 

The  PRH5IDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
Is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  tojthe  committee  amendment. 

The  comiiittee  amendment  was  agreed 

^-  A  ... 

Mr.  HAITIELD.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  Which  the  committee  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHKSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motton  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 
coMMnrxx  amznvmint  on  pack  19,  van  a 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  19,  line  2,  strllce  "$3,115,499,000". 
and  Insert  "$1,970,119,000"; 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  committee  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

COMMrrTEZ   AMENDMENT   ON   PACE   37.    LINE    tS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  37.  after  line  14.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  507.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  Implement  a  pro- 
gram of  retention  contracts  for  senior  em- 
ployees of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
Is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  temporarily  set 
aside  the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  authority  to  do  so.  The 
amendment  is  set  aside. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  now  that  we  have 
the  committee  amendment  set  aside 
temporarily,  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  be  recognized  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   S»0 

(Purpose;    To    Increase    funds    for    critical 
atomic  energy  defense  activities) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
590. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 


of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  between  lines  5  and  9,  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  305.  In  addition  to  any  other  funds 
appropriated  In  this  title,  there  is  appropri- 
ated (I)  for  operating  expenses  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  necessary  for  atomic 
energy  defense  activities,  the  sum  of  $180,- 
900,000.  and  (2)  for  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase, construction,  and  acquisition  of  plant 
and  capital  equipment  and  other  expenses 
Incidental  thereto  necessary  for  atomic 
energy  defense  activities,  the  sum  of 
$328,450,000. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Senate  considered 
and  passed,  without  a  single  dissenting 
vote.  S.  1549,  the  fiscal  year  1982  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  national  defense  pro- 
grams authorization  bill.  Today  we  are 
asked  to  consider  an  appropriations  bill 
that  makes  the  appropriations  for  these 
same  national  defense  programs.  But 
there  is  one  major  difference  in  these  two 
bills;  the  amount  recommended  in  this 
appropriation  bill  Is  $509  million  less 
than  the  amount  required  in  the  authori- 
zation bill  which  the  Senate  agreed  to  on 
November  3.  My  amendment  Is  quite 
simple,  it  restores  that  same  $509  million 
to  this  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  take  due  cog- 
nizance of  the  work  of  the  authorizing 
committees.  In  the  case  of  this  bill,  I 
can  find  no  evidence  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  even  looked  at  the  au- 
thorization bill.  Vital  program  elements 
were  slashed  or  eliminated  altogether. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  even  saw 
fit  to  include  funds  for  one  project  which 
the  full  Senate  did  not  authorize.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  must  follow  without  excep- 
tion the  programs  as  included  In  author- 
izing bills,  but  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees are  charged  by  the  Senate  to  do  the 
in-depth  analysis  of  budget  issues  and 
their  views  should  be  given  due  consider- 
ation by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

As  I  said,  I  am  seriously  concerned  as 
to  the  impact  of  the  funding  level  in  this 
appropriations  bill.  But  I  am  not  the  only 
one  concerned.  Let  me  share  with  you 
the  concerns  of  the  two  Departments 
that  would  be  impacted  by  this  funding 
shortfall.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  letters,  delineating  the  Impacts  of 
the  proposed  Appropriations  Committee 
mark,  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  quote  briefly 
from  each  of  those  letters. 

Prom  the  Secretary  of  Defense  comes 
the  following: 

I  am  concerned  about  the  serious  Impact 
such  reductions  would  have  on  DOE's  ability 
to  support  Department  of  Defense  proRrams 
and  the  resultant  effect  that  would  have  In 
our  efforts  to  restore  our  nuclear  capabilities. 

The  specific  impact  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions for  FY  1982  can  best  be  addressed  In 
detail  by  DOE  I  am  Informed  that  they 
could  result  In  delaying  production  of  war- 
heads for  MX,  for  criilse  mlsallea,  for  165mm 
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artillery  fired  atomic  projectiles,  and  for  the 
modem  strategic  bomb.  Beyond  these  specific 
Impacts,  I  am  concerned  that  the  production 
base  will  simply  not  be  available  for  a  stock- 
pile effort  that  I  know  wlU  be  required,  no 
matter  how  the  particulars  may  vary. 

The  production  of  ^>eclal  nuclear  materials 
Is  of  special  concern  because  of  the  long 
lead-times  Involved.  The  proposed  reduction 
will  delay  by  a  year  virtually  all  of  the 
material  production  Initiatives  DOE  took  In 
FY  1981.  and  will  mean  that  available  mate- 
rial will  be  Insufficient  to  meet  our  projected 
requirements  a  year  sarller  than  we  had 
thought.  We  should  not  continue  to  pursue 
our  needed  modernization  programs  with 
such  close  margins. 

I  am  concerned  also  that  the  overall 
weftpons  technology  base  in  R&D  and  nuclear 
testing  will  be  hurt.  I  am  Informed  that  with 
the  proposed  reductions  we  will  not  increase 
the  underground  testing  program  encvigh  to 
restore  nuclear  R&D  capabilities  and  support 
planned  future  developments  for  DoD.  Fur- 
thermore, the  manpower  levels  at  the 
weapons  laboratories  will  not  be  Increased 
according  to  the  planned  revitallzation  pro- 
gram, and  may  even  decrease.  R&D  facilities 
construction  will  be  severely  limited. 

The  overall  effect,  then,  of  those  reduc- 
tions win  be  to  halt  or  perhaps  even  reverse 
the  heartening  progress  made  In  FY  1981 
toward  the  restoration  of  DOE's  nuclear 
weapon  capabUlty. 

In  another  letter  received  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Defense  Pro- 
grams. Department  of  Energy.  Mr. 
Herman  Roser,  comes  the  following: 

Specifically,  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  would  not  permit 
Important  work  In  several  defense  programs 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  that  a  table 
showing  the  details  of  my  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what  are 
we  really  dealing  with  in  this  amend- 
ment, what  are  the  national  defense  pro- 
grams of  the  Energy  Department?  These 
programs  are  the  very  heart  of  our  stra- 
tegic nuclear  deterrent.  This  money  buys 
the  business  end  of  our  strategic  delivery 
systems.  I  can  hear  the  arguments  now — 
we  are  only  trimming  a  little  here  and 
there;  we  have  simply  disagreed  with 
risk  factors,  inflation  estimates  or  con- 
tingency allowEUices;  we  have  not  really 
hurt  these  programs.  Mr.  President.  I  for 
one  do  not  want  to  gamble  with  these 
programs — to  do  so  is  to  gamble  with 
our  national  security.  And  let  me  em- 
phasize that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  proposed  cutting  the  authori- 
zation bill  by  10  percent — substantially 
more  than  a  little  trimming. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  striving  to  meet 
President  Reagan's  defense  budget  tar- 
gets. I  am  confident  that  with  the  ad- 
justments that  have  been  made  in  the 
Defense  procurement  authorization  bill 
on  which  we  have  just  concluded  our 
conference,  on  the  military  pay  bill 
which  was  below  the  administration's  re- 
quest, and  on  the  military  construction 
bill  just  enacted  a  few  minutes  ago,  we 
will  be  below  the  President's  target — 
even  with  my  amendment  on  this  bill. 
In  any  event,  if  further  defense  cuta  were 


to  be  the  will  of  the  Congress.  I  would 
suggest  that  these  vital  DOE  national 
defense  programs  should  not  be  reduced 
below  the  authorized  amount  and  that 
further  defense  cuts  should  be  accom- 
modated elsewhere  in  the  defense  budget. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

EXHXETT   I 

Tkx  SEOErAHT  or  Detenbe. 

Woihington.  D.C. 
Hon.  John  O.  Town, 

Chairman.  Seriate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, Washington,  D.C. 

Dbax  Mb.  Chaibman:  The  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE)  has  Informed  me  of  reduc- 
tions proposed  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  to  IX>E's  FY  1982  weapons  activi- 
ties appropriation  request.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  serious  Impact  such  reductions 
would  have  on  DOE's  ability  to  support  De- 
partment of  Defense  programs  and  the  re- 
sultant effect  that  would  have  in  our  efforts 
to  restore  our  nuclear  capabilities. 

The  level  of  activity — production,  R&D, 
nuclear  testing — in  DOE's  nuclear  weapon 
complex  declined  substantially  during  the 
1970'8.  Because  of  this,  a  revitallzation  effort 
for  the  I980's  was  proposed  over  a  year  ago 
by  DOE,  endorsed  by  DoD  and  started  on  its 
way  by  approval  of  Congress  for  Increased 
funding  for  FY  1981. 

We  In  DoD  continue  to  believe  that  this 
revitallzation  is  essential.  Because  of  the  low 
weapon  production  during  the  1970's,  the 
stockpile  will  require  a  major  rebuilding 
during  the  I980's  Several  weapons  must  be 
retrofitted  with  modem  safety  and  control 
features.  New  weapons  must  be  built  to  meet 
the  force  structures  required  by  DoD  in  re- 
storing the  nation's  defense  posture. 

The  specific  Impact  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions for  FY  1982  can  best  be  addressed  in 
detail  by  DOE.  I  am  Informed  that  they 
could  result  In  delaying  production  of  war- 
heads for  MX,  for  cruise  missiles,  for  165mm 
artillery  fired  atomic  projectiles,  and  for  the 
modem  strategic  bomb.  Beyond  these 
specific  impacts.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
production  base  will  simply  not  be  available 
for  a  stockpile  effort  that  I  know  will  be  re- 
quired, no  matter  how  the  particulars  may 
vary. 

The  production  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rials is  of  special  concern  because  of  the  long 
lead-times  Involved.  The  proposed  reduction 
will  delay  by  a  year  virtually  all  of  the  ma- 
terial production  initiatives  DOE  took  In 
FY  1981,  and  will  mean  that  avaUable  ma- 
terial will  be  insufficient  to  meet  our  pro- 
jected requirements  a  year  earlier  than  we 
had  thought.  We  should  not  continue  to 
pursue  our  needed  modernization  programs 
with  such  close  margins. 

I  am  concerned  also  that  the  overall  weap- 
ons technology  base  in  R&D  and  nuclear 
testing  will  be  hurt.  I  am  Informed  that  with 
the  proposed  reductions  we  will  not  Increase 
the  underground  testing  program  enough  to 
restore  nuclear  R&D  capabilities  and  support 
planned  future  developments  for  DoD.  Fur- 
thermore, the  manpower  levels  at  the  weap- 
ons laboratories  will  not  be  Increased  accord- 
ing to  the  planned  revitallzation  programs, 
and  may  even  decrease.  R&D  facilities  con- 
struction will  be  severely  limited. 

The  overall  effect,  then,  of  those  reductions 
win  be  to  halt  or  perhaps  even  reverse  the 
heartening  progress  mide  in  FY  1981  toward 
the  restoration  of  DOE's  nuclear  weapon 
capability.  The  DOE  request  has  been  struc- 
tured to  support  the  design,  development, 
and  production  of  essential  nuclear  weapons 
consistent  with  the  authorization  provided 
In  the  approval  of  the  Nuclear  Weapons 
Stockpile  Memorandum  last  year,  and  to 
continue.  In  a  fiscally  responsible  way,  a 
modest  Improvement  In  the  technology  base. 


The  DoD's  nuclear  modernization  program 
is  aimed  at  reestablishing  the  basis  for  re- 
storing the  strategic  balance  and  thereby 
strengthening  the  credibility  of  nuclear  and 
non-nuclear  deterrence  through  the  remain- 
der of  the  centur>.  The  DOE  nuclear  weapons 
program  is  a  vital  and  Integral  element  of 
this  effort. 

I   am  providing  a  similar  letter  to  the 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
requesting  bis  support. 
Sincerely, 


Department  or  Enebct, 
Washington,  D.C.  November  2, 1981. 
Hon.  John  Toweb, 

Chairman.  Armed  Services  Committee.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Chairman:  This  letter  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  Information  on  the 
impacts  or  the  October  22  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  action  on  the  Fiscal  Tear 
1932  Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activities 
Appropriation. 

Specifically,  the  action  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  would  not  per- 
mit important  work  in  several  Defense  Pro- 
grams areas.  In  the  weapons  Production  and 
Surveillance  activity,  the  Committee's  allow- 
ance would  not  allow  us  to  support  the  cur- 
rent Initial  Operational  CapabUlty  (IOC) 
date  for  the  DOD's  MlssUe-X  program.  In 
addition,  the  funds  provided  for  capital 
equipment  and  construction  projects  com- 
prising our  restoration  and  maintenance  pro- 
gram for  the  weapons  complex  would  slip 
that  completion  date  by  at  least  one  year, 
allowing  deterioration  of  existing  equipment 
and  utilities  to  continue,  and  increasing  the 
risk  that  future  weapon  delivery  schedules 
will  not  be  met.  The  allowance  for  Infiation, 
contingency,  and  design  uncertainties  for 
constmction  projects  Is  substantially  less 
than  that  considered  absolutely  necessary. 
This  reduction  would  unacceptably  Increase 
the  risk  of  IOC  slippages  for  weapons  sys- 
tems, schedule  delays  and.  ultimately,  higher 
construction  prolect  costs,  should  inflation 
continue  at  the  projected  rates.  Lastly,  some 
FY  1981  construction  funds  were  deferred  to 
FY  1982.  In  the  Committee  mark,  these  funds 
are  not  restored  in  FY  1982  which  would  re- 
sult in  stopping  five  construction  projects. 
Included  In  these  projects  is  one  necessary 
for  production  of  the  Modem  Strategic 
Bomb. 

The  proposed  allowances  for  our  weapons 
Research,  Development  and  Testing  operat- 
ing activities  will  eliminate  most  of  the 
planned  growth  In  laboratory  employment 
and  cut  In  half  the  increase  projected  in  the 
number  of  underground  nuclear  tests.  If  not 
rectified,  this  would  represent  a  clear  Con- 
gressional repudiation  of  the  need  to  restore 
and  maintain  a  strong  and  aggressive  for- 
ward-looking nuclear  weapons  research  and 
development  effort  begun  with  the  revitall- 
zation st^s  approved  by  Congress  in  PT 
1981. 

For  Nuclear  Materials  Production  activi- 
ties, the  proposed  appropriation  would  se- 
verely delay  the  schedules  for  realization  of 
the  new  material  production  Initiatives  which 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  increasing  nuclear 
materials  requirements  of  the  weapons  pro- 
gram, and  which  were  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress In  FY  1981.  Funding  at  the  proposed 
level  will  precipitate  a  plutonlum  shortfall 
in  the  mid  I980's.  since  we  will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  the  schedules  for  the  following 
production  capacity  additions  and  improve- 
ments: (1)  N  Reactor  conversion  to  weapon- 
grade  plutonlum  production:  (2)  upgrade  of 
the  Savannah  River  L  Reactor  in  preparation 
for  an  FY  1984  restart;  and,  (3)  restart  of  the 
POREX  Processing  Plant  at  Richland.  Wash- 
ington to  recover  plutonlimi  produced  in  the 
N  Reactor  at  Richland. 
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Tbta  means  that  DOE  would  be  delaying  the 
deployment  of  Important  DOD  strategic  and 
tactical  nuclear  weapon  systems. 

I  ask  your  help  in  alleviating  this  serious 
problem,  by  your  supporting  such  reasonable 
floor  amendments  as  may  be  Introduced  when 

EXHIBIT  2.— SUMMARY 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES 

[Dollar  amounts  in  thousandsl 


the  Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activities  Appro- 
priations BUI  Is  considered  by  the  Senate. 
Sincerely, 

Herman  E.  Roser, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 

Defense  Program*. 


March  1981  S.  1549  Senate  Proposed 

budget  Senate    appropriation  Senate 

request     authorization  allowance         allowance 


Difference 
from  com- 
mittee 
allowance    ImpKtj 


development 
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and  development. 


J279,  500 


{279, 500 


(279, 500 


{279,500 
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],  351. 800 
42,675 


586,100 
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1.351,800 
42,700 


578, 100 
360,000 
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1,306,800 
42,675 


586, 100  J8, 000 

369, 000  9, 000 

141,000  36,275 


1, 351, 800 
42,700 


45,000 
25 


uction 
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iais  security  and  safeguards., 
ligations 


2,454.300 
48,900 

616, 200 
262, 028 

44,300 
23,600 


2, 490, 600 
50,400 

632, 400 
263, 328 

44,300 
23,600 
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48,900 

597, 600 
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44,300 
23,600 


2, 490, 600 
50,400 

632.  400 
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44,300 
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98,300 
1,500 

34, 800 
16,300 

0 
0 
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ion  reduction 


3,728,828 
0 
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0 
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-30,000 
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0 


30, 000 


Eliminates  p'anned  employment  growth  in  R.  ft  D.  technology 

base  activities. 
Reduces  increase  in  planned  testing  level  by  50  percent. 

Affects  technology  base  testing. 
Terminates  supposing  research.  Cuts  experiments  on  glass 

lasers  23  percent,  gas  lasers  17  percent,  and  pulse  power 

25  percent. 
Jeopardizes  DOE's  ability  to  delivtr  nuclear  weapons  to  the 

DOD  on  schedule. 


Eliminates  dedicated  resources  for  foreign  energy  technology 

assessments. 
Delays  production  initiatives  hampering  plutonium  production. 
Delays  transfer  of  high  level  wastes  to  new  double  shell  tanks 

by  1  yr. 
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March  1981  S.  1549  Senate  Proposed 

budget  Senate    appropriation  senate 

request    authorization         allowance         allowance 


Difference 
from  com- 
mittee 
allowance    Impacts 


81-D-lll,  water  system  upgrade,  LANL 7,000  0 

81-D-I33,  earthquake  damage  restoration,  LLNL..  2,000  1.000 

81-D-134,  earthquake  damage  restoration,  SNL...  1,000  0 

79-7-c,  piolon  storage  ring.  LANL 14,000  0 

82-D-144,  simulation  technology  laboratory, SNL..  0  1,200 

82-D-151,  high  explosives  application  fKility.  0  10.000 

LLNL 

82-D-152,  new  detonator  fKility,  UNL 0  8,000 

82-D-153,  new  tritium  facility,  LANL 0  0 

82-D-154,  weapons  laboratory  building,  SNL 0  7.000 

Total  R.  ft  0.  construction 56.800  42.700 

CE-D-132,  testing  capital  equipment,  NV. 27, 450  27, 450 

82-D-lOO.  general  plant  projects.  NV. 2,300  2.300 

82-D-142,  North  Las  Vegas  Atlas  faciltty.  NV 3.600  3,600 

Total: 

Testing  construction 5,900  5.900 

R.D.  ft  T.  equipment 93,000  93,000 

R.D.  ft  T.  construction. 62,700  48,600 

I  nertial  confinement  f  u?  ion : 

CE-D-UO,  ICF  capital  equipment 11.000 11,000 

81-D-lOl,  particle  beam  fusion  accelerator  II,  SNL.-  20.000  0 

80-AE-12,  tarjet  fabrication  facility,  LLNL 1. 100  0 

80-AE-H,  tartet  fabrication  facility,  LANL 7.300  0 

78.4_A,  hinh  enerty  laser  facility  (NOVA),  LLNL...  25,000  0 

75-3-B,  high  energy  laser  facility,  LANL. 9,800 0 

Total  ICF  construction. 63,200 

Production  and  rurveillance: 

CE-D-135,  P.  ft  S.  capital  equipment 92,500  92,500 

82-O-103,  general  plant  projects,  VL 16,300  16,300 

82-D-104  new  weapons  production  facilities,  VL..  5,000  5,000 

82-D-in€,  weapon  assemblyfaciiities.Panlex  plant.  23,500  23,500 

82-D-107,  utilities  and  equipment  restoration,  re-  87,500  100,000 

placement,  and  upgrade,  VL. 

82-D-108,  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  improve-  9,500  32,200 

ment.  VL.  ,,  

82-O-109,  155-mm  artillery-fired  atomic  projectile  35, 000  35, 000 

(AFAP)  production  fKilities,  VL. 

82-D-llO,  exhaust  plenum  modification.  Rocky  0  12,000 

Flats.  .  

82-D-lll,  interactive  graphics  system,  VL 9,000  9,000 

82-0-1^6,   production   and   production   support  8,000  8,000 

facilities,  VL.  . 

82-D-147,  pressure  test  facility.  Savannah  River...  3, 500  3, 500 

82-D-115  MX  warhead  production  facilities.  VL...  60, 000  30, 000 

82-D-116,  utilities  and  equipment  restoration,  re-  60,000  10,000 

placement,  and  upgrade,  phase  7.  VL. 

81-D-120,  control  of  effluents  and  pollutants.  Y-12  3, 400  3, 400 

plant 

80-AE-6.  utilities  i'nd  equipment  restoration,  re-  24.000  0 

placement,  and  upgrade,  VL.  ,  ,„ 

79-7-0,  Universal  pilot  plant,  Pantex  plant 12, 100  5, 200 

78-16-a,  cruise  missile  production  facilities,  VL...  44,700  80,700 

78-17-d,  steam  plant  improvements,  Y-12  plant...  9,000  0 

78-17-e,  high  explosive  machining  facility,  Pantex  5.600  5.600 

77-11-c.    8-in    artillery-fired    atomic    projectile  3.600  3,600 
(AFAP)  production  fKilities,  VL 

Subtotal 419.700  383.000 

General  reduction: 

Inflation  estimates , 

Contingencies  and  uncertainties 

Total  eonstruc'ion  pro]  cti 419. 700  383, 000 


7.000 
2.000 
1,000 
14,000 
1,200 


8,000 

3.000 
0 


7.000 
2,000 
1,000 
14,000 
1,200 

10.000 

8,000 

0 
7,000 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

-I  10, 000 

0 

-3,000 
-f7,000 


69,000 
22,550 


83,000 
27,450 


-1-14,000 


Will  design  research  facilities  to  simulate  weapons  testing 

capabilities. 
Will   provide  additional  capabilities  for  development  and 

analysis  of  high  explosives. 
Will  initiate  replacement  of  deteriorated  detonator  research 

and  testing  facility. 
Not  required  in  President's  budget 
New  facility  will  replace  temporary  fKilities  and  add  additional 

capability. 


-1-4,900    Equipment  inventory  deterioiation  rale  will  not  be  reduced. 


2,300 
3,600 


2,300 
3,600 


5,900 


5,900 


82,100 
74,900 

11,000 


93,000 
88,900 

11,000 


-(-10,900 
-(-14,000 


20.000 
1,100 
7,300 

25,000 
9,800 


20,000 
1,100 
7,300 

25,000 
9,800 


63,200 


63,200 


75,000 

11,300 

5,000 

23,500 

68,000 

9.500 

35.000 

0 

0 

8,000 

3,500 
22,550 
50, 000 

3,400 

24,000 

0 

44,700 
9,000 
5,800 

3,600 


92,500  -f  17, 500    Continued  deterioration  of  equipment  to  poor  and/or  in- 

adequate. 
Reduces  ability  to  stop  deterioration. 


16,300 

5,000 

23,500 

100,000 

9,500 

35,000 

12,000 

9,000 

8.000 

3,500 
30,000 
60.000 

3.400 

24,000 

12,100 

44,700 
9,000 
5,600 

3.600 


-1-5,000 

0 

0 

-1-32,000 

0 

0 

-1-12,000 

-1-9,000 

0 

0 
-1-7,  450 
-1-10,000 

0 

0 

-1-12, 100 

0 
0 
0 


Extends  restoration  program  from  6  to  7  yr  end  rtdscei 
ability  to  meet  outyear  production  workload. 


Does  not  eliminate  potential  of  hazardous  materials  escaping 

from  buildings  if  a  fire  should  occur. 
Delays  capability  to  improve  productivity  in  the  production 

plants  by  1  yr. 


Funding  will  not  support  IOC  date. 
Extends  restoration  progriffl  from  6  to  7  jr. 


Continued  use  of  inadequate  high  explosive  fKilities  that  do 
not  meet  current  safety  standards. 


326.650 
-26.000 
-25,000 


414.200 
0 
0 


87.550 
-1-26,000 
-1-25,000 


Reduces  fiscal  year  1982  estimated  inflation  rate  from  11  to  3 
percent  and  increases  potential  for  (uture  cost  increases. 

Reduces  contingencies  end  uncertainties  included  m  fiscal  year 
1982  funding  from  16  to  6  percent  Potential  programmatic 
impact  on  production  schedules. 


375.650 


414.200         -1-138.550 


MATERIALS  PRODUCTION.  SAC  MARK  VERSUS  SASC  BILL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 


Operating: 

Production  reactor  operations .-  {280,630 

Processing  of  nuclear  materials 148,650 

Special  isotope  separation 21, 800 

Supporting  services 163,320 


{280,630 
148,650 
30,000 
171,320 


1,800 


Program  direction l,Vn 

Subtotal  operating 616,200  632,400 

Capital  equipment 73,600  73,600 


{2/5,030 
148,650 
21,800 
150,320 


1,800 


{280, 630 
148, 650 
30,000 
171. 320 


1,800 


{5,600 

0 

8,200 

21,000 


Delays  conversion  of  N  reactor  at  RL  by  at  least  6  mo. 

Delays  enrichment  demonstrations  by  at  least  1  yr. 

Delays  N  reactor  conversion  and  conceptual  engineering  tor 
both  the  replacement  production  reactor  and  the  ID  '«Pl«"- 
menl  facility  design;  reduces  maintenance  ol  SK  and  kl 
facilities:  decreases  restoration  program  primarily  at  sk. 
and  reduces  support  for  the  SR  L  reactor  lor  operator  train- 
ing, reactor  equipment  inspection,  and  equipment  opera- 
tional tests. 


597,600 
63,000 


632, 400 
73,600 


10;6^    Defers  equipment  essential  for  PUREX  operation:  delavsN 
■  -      reactor  conversion  schedule,  and  increases  the  risk  ol  Key 
equipment  failure  at  SR.  Precludes  meeting  P'"*'?''!'"" if 
quirements  of  approved  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  memo- 
randum (NWSM). 
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Construction: 
82-0-116 


g2-D-117 
JZ-O-IIC 
82-0-124, 


82-0-126 

(>7-D-P7 

82-0-1 'R 
82-0-200 

82-D-7'>1 
82-0-202, 


81-D-I75 
81-0-176, 
8I-D-I'!i, 
8I-D-I?!, 
81-0-MI 
81-0-M7, 
81-D-I43, 


80-AE-2, 1  ep.  obsolete  processini  fac,  SR.. 


80-AE-3, 
77-13-e. 


teiim  reneration  ftc,  10. 
UST  fieilitj.  10 


SuMot* 


Total  nt  terials  production. 
Fiscal  rear  19t  1  deferrals 


Grand  t  tal 


lonf-term 


Terminal   torage 


Program  t  irectlon. 


Capital  equipnlent: 

Interim  w  ste 

loni-term 

Terminal 


Subtota 

Construction 
82-N-lOl, 


82-N-I03 
82-N-104 
82-N-107, 


82-N-llO 
81-T-101 
81-T-104 


81-T-105 
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March  1981  S.  1S49  Senate  Proposed 

budget  Senate    apprnprlation  Senate 

request     authorization         allowance         allowance 


Difference 
from  com- 
mittee 
allowance    Impacts 


GPP.  VL. 


P.F.  «0.,  VI 

N  plant  securitv,  PL 

restoration  phase  11,  VI. 


reactor  safetr,  VL 

sateruards,  SR 

perimeter  securitf,  10.. 

IFPF  iTfrade.  ID 

new  production  reactor. 


Pu  recovery  fac.,  SB., 
adv.  isotope  sep.  lab. 


H  reactor  safety 

pollution  abate.  fKs.,  Rl 

restoration,  p^aJe  I.  VI 

remote  anal.  fac.  upgrade,  10.. 

N  reactor  jtorafe 

stetm  transfer  heaiters,  SR 

L  reactor  upgrade.  SR 


23.000 


3,noo 

1,000 
55,800 


10,000 

2,000 

1,000 

14.000 

0 

0 
0 


0 

2,600 

15.000 

13,000 

0 

5,500 

40,000 

5,000 


23,000 


1,0(10 

4,000 

126,000 


42,900 

34,600 

4,400 

40,000 

40,000 

2.000 
21.200 


0 

4,300 

14,400 

0 

0 

1,000 

66,000 


20,000 


3,000 

1,000 

54,000 


6,000 
2,000 

i.rflo 

14,000 
0 

0 
0 


1,000 

2,600 

15,000 

15,000 

3,000 

5,500 

40.000 

5.000 


23,000 


3,000 

1,000 

55,800 


10,000 

2,000 

1,000 

14,0C0 

40,000 

0 
21,200 


1,000 
2,600 
15,000 
15,000 
3,000 
5,500 
52,500 

8,000 


construction. 


930,700 


1,185,800  889,700         1,020,600 


DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  WASTE 


Operating; 

Interim  wlste  operations. 


waste  management  technology. 


Transport;  lion 

Oecontam  tation  and  dccommlsaionJni.. 


}1«.084 


59,400 
3.700 

6,067 
10,200 


1,577 


S9,400 
5,000 

6,067 
+10. 200 


1.577 


59,400 

3,;oo 

6,067 
5,200 


1,577 


59,400 
5,000 

6,067 
10,200 


1,577 


Subtotal  operating. 


262, 028 


263, 328 


247, 028 


263, 328 


operations 

waste  management  technology. 

ilorage 

Oecontam  nation  and  decommissioning 

Transport  ition 


20,569 

2,593 

400 

70 

840 


20,569 

2,593 

400 

70 
840 


20,569 

2,593 

400 

70 

840 


20,569 

2,593 

400 

70 
840 


capital  equipment. 


24, 472 


24, 472 


24,472 


24,472 


GPP— Interim. 

waste  hanr'linr  and  isolation,  Rl. 

waste  transfer.  Rl , 

rail  replKement,  Rl 


P.E.  i  D..  long  term,  DWPF.. 

6th  set  of  bins.  ID 

rad.  waste  fac.  Imprt.  OR 


DWPF.  SR. 


77-13-f.  %\f?,  AL 

Prior  yeaf  projects  (fiscal  year  1981  deferred).. 

Subtol]  I  construction 

Total  dffense  nuclear  wasta 


11,400 

10,000 
4,000 
6,000 


10,000 
7,500 
10.000 


0 
44.600 


11.400 

34. 4'0 
6,750 
12,000 


20,000 
38,600 


9,000 

10,000 
4,000 
3,000 


0 
7,500 
7.000 


20,000 
44.600 


8,000 


11,400 

10.000 
4.000 
6,000 


0 
7,500 
10,000 


20.000 
74,600 


8,000 


3,000  Impacts  PUPFX  operahility  bv  detavlng  Installation  of  emer- 
gencv  power  svst»m.  emerjencv  roolint  water  system, 
emergency  ventilation  system,  and  other  mods. 


0 

n 

1,800 


Precludes  replacement  of  worn  out  enuipment  at  the  Feed 
Materials    Prorturtinn    Center.    Fernald.    Ohio,    needed   to 
process  uranium  for  the  DOE  production  reactors  at  Savannah 
Piver  anfl  nirhUnrt. 
4,000    Reouires  operation  of  the  4  major  production  reactors  at 
increased  risk  by  delaying  needed  safety  Improvements. 
0 
0 
0 
40.000 


0 
21.200 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
12,500 

3,000 


10.000 

40,000 

5.000 
50,000 

10,000 
40.000 

10,000 
40,000 

0 
0 

240,900 

479,800 

238. 100 

323,600 

85,500 

930,700 
0 

1,185,800 
0 

898,700 
-9,000 

1, 029, 600 
-9.000 

130,900 
0 

Delays  PPR  prorrem  thereby  delaying  the  availability  of  a 
replacement  farility  by  about  1  yr. 

Funded  under  PESO. 

Provides  P.  *  D.  facilities  to  support  technology  development 
leadine  to  operation  of  a  production-scale  fKility  for  the 
separation  of  plutonium  isotopes  for  OOE  programs. 


Delays  L  reactor  restart  by  P  mo  to  4/84  and  Increases  TEC 
from  S181  million  to  {220  million. 

IkV  of  deferral  delays  project  completion  and  the  associated 
reduction  of  risk  of  Pu  contamination  for  operations  per- 
sonnel. 


Fiscal  year  1981  deferrals  for  projects  81-0-125, 131,  141,  and 
and  80-AE-2. 


130,900 


US1,084  )WI.084  (IS1.0S4         -|-tl0.000 


0 
-H,30O 

0 
-f-5,000 


Delays  transfer  of  hiyh-level  waste  at  Savannah  River  23  old 
tanks  to  new  double-shell  tanks  by  approximately  1  yr. 
Total  estimated  cost  for  this  effort  will  increase  about 

ji5.ooo,ooa 

Provides  increased  technical  support  consistent  with  acceler- 
ated construction  project  (see  construction  impact). 

Limits  program  to  minimum  safe  maintenance  and  surveil- 
lance activities.  Does  not  allow  for  clean  up  of  high  priority 
OOE  sites  (Niagara  Falls  storage  site,  Weldon  Springs  site, 
and  ORNL  curium  facility). 


+16,300 


+2, 400 

0 

0 

+3,000 


0 

0 

+3,000 


0 
+30,000 


Delays  repair/replacement  proiKts  associated  with  Richland 
Landlord  program  by  1  yr. 

Delays  replacement  of  rail  lines  servicing  the  PUREX  fKility 
by  at  least  6  mo.  This  could  jeopardize  PUREX  operations. 
Total  estimated  cost  is  expected  to  Increase  by  {1,000,000. 


Will  delay  several  ongoing  facilities  improvements.  Will  in- 
crease total  estimated  cost  ol  this  project  by  about  <2.000.000 
due  to  delays  in  comrletion  until  fiscal  year  1984  (versus 
original  planned  date  of  fiscal  year  1983). 

ExpFdites  project  by  6  to  8  mo  and  saves  $30,000,000  to 
J4P.000.P00.  Provides  funding  site  validation  efforts  reouired 
by  the  State  of  New  Mexico  a»reement.  Provides  funding  to 
protect  the  site  through  acquisition  of  hydrocarbon  leases. 


103,500 


123, 200 


113,100 


151, 500 


+38,400 


390,000 


411,000 


384,600 


439,300 


+54,700 
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Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  hardly 
know  where  to  begin  to  correct  all  the 
misinformation  that  has  been  stated  on 
behalf  of  this  amendment  thus  far,  but 
let  me  try  to  begin  with  point  A. 

Let  me  suggest,  Mr.  President,  the 
record  will  bear  out  these  facts:  Even 
with  the  President's  proposed  reduction 
in  military  spending,  $8  billion  in  BA 
and  $2  bUlion  in  outlays,  in  1982,  defense 
will  increase  by  49  percent  from  what 
was  spent  in  fiscal  year  1980.  Over  that 
same  period  of  time,  all  other  appropria- 
tions accounts,  nondefense,  will  decrease 
by  12  percent. 

Defense  increases  does  not  include 
weapons  production,  which  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  same  per'od  of  time 
•from  $866  million  to  $1.86  billion. 

Over  the  past  5  fiscal  years,  defense 
purchases  have  shown  an  inflation  rate 
more  than  1.5  percentage  points  above 
the  general  inflation  rate. 

DOD  has  demonstrated  a  $4  3  billion 
cost  overrun  in  selected  weapons  sys- 
tems, outside  of  inflation,  in  a  single  yfear. 

As  of  September  1980,  $437  billion 
worth  of  military  weaponry  was  in  the 
process  of  being  purchased  by  the  U.3. 
Government — this  is  according  to  GAO 
statistics — and  $777  billion  for  the  en- 
tire Federal  Government. 

Now  as  a  portion  of  all  the  appropri- 
tlons  accounts,  defense  now  consumes 
49  percent,  up  from  36  percent  in  1980. 
This  does  not  include  weapons  produc- 
tion under  the  energy  and  water  bill. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates of  national  defense  outlays  for 
1982  are  significantly  higher  than  the 
projections  made  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

This  $5.2  b!llion  underestimate  stems, 
for  the  most  part,  from  technical  dif- 
ferences concerning  the  rates  at  which 
appropriated  funds  are  spent  out;  to 
a  lesser  degree  they  also  arise  from  the 
use  of  different  economic  assumptions. 
Now  that  is  the  general  foimdation. 

Now  let  me  address  the  specific  Tower 
amendment.  The  committee  recommen- 
dation provides  about  $4.68  bullion  for 
energy  defense  programs.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  an  increase  of  over  SI  billion 
above  last  year's  level;  over  SI  billion 
increase  over  last  year's  level.  This 
amounts  to  nearly  a  30-percent  in- 
crease over  fiscal  year  1981. 

Although  substantial  increases  in 
these  programs  and  activities  are  justi- 
fied, the  committee  recommends  some 
modest  reductions  to  the  budget  re- 
quests, totaling  3.4  percent  overall,  to  in- 
sure more  efficient  use  of  the  large 
spending  increases  provided. 

The  committee  proposal  is  for  $158.5 
million,  including  the  $9.5  million  for 
materials  production  at  Savannah  River 
added  by  my  earlier  amendment  below 
the  revised  budget  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration. On  the  other  hand.  Senator 
Tower  recommends  an  increase  of  $509 
million  above  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation and  $342  million  over  the 
President's  request.  That  is  the  fact.  The 
Tower  amendment  goes  $342  million  over 
the  President's  budget. 


The  Director  of  OMB,  Mr.  Stockman, 
has  written  to  express  his  support  for  our 
efforts  in  this  appropriation  bill  to  reduce 
Federal  spending.  The  adoption  of  the 
Tower  amendment  simply  will  result  in  a 
veto  of  the  bill. 

That  will  put  us  nearly  $1  bUlion  over 
the  President'.'-,  request,  the  total  bill.  I 
can  just  assume  now  that  this  bill  will 
go  down  the  drain. 

Might  I  add,  if  we  go  to  the  conference 
with  the  House,  we  are  still  going  to  end 
up  with  a  higher  amount,  because  the 
House  bill  is  higher.  I  am  not  out  here 
on  a  futile  exercise  to  hear  myself  talk. 
I  want  to  get  a  bill  passed  and  I  want  to 
get  a  bill  signed.  If  you  add  this  kind  of 
excess  baggage  to  the  bill,  you  can  just 
kiss  the  bill  goodbye,  in  my  view,  as  far 
as  getting  the  President's  signature.  As  I 
have  stated,  this  proposed  amendment 
is  $509  million  over  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation that  increased  this  same 
category  over  $1  billion. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriation  budget  requests. 
Authorizing  requests  tend  to  be  higher 
than  the  appropriation  requests  which 
we  receive  from  the  executive  branch. 

This  is  historically  true.  There  is  a  rea- 
son for  the  higher  levels  In  many  cases. 
Many  times,  the  authorization  covers  a 
number  of  years.  For  example,  some  con- 
struction programs  in  this  bill  are  au- 
thorized for  3  years  in  the  future, 
through  1984.  In  the  appropriation  we 
deal  with  the  appropriation  request  for 
the  amount  needed  in  1  fiscal  year.  If 
we  appropriated  funds  to  the  level  of 
the  authorizations  in  all  programs  we 
could  not  borrow  enough  money  or  print 
enough  money  for  the  effort. 

Let  me  also  remind  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  my  colleagues,  the  committee  level 
provides  the  full  amount  requested  by 
the  President  for  warhead  production  on 
all  weapons  systems  except  the  MX,  un- 
til they  determine  the  basing  mode.  The 
committee  tripled  the  funding  over  fis.:al 
1981  to  restore  and  upgrade  weapons 
complex.  The  weapons  testing  program 
is  increased  by  25  percent  for  an  ex- 
panded testing  program.  Materials  pro- 
duction Is  increased  by  35  percent  to 
meet  increased  requirements. 

The  committee  recommendation  of 
over  a  $1  billion  increase  from  fiscal  year 
1981.  as  I  say,  is  about  a  30-percent  over- 
all increase.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recommendation  is  only  a  3.4-per- 
cent reduction  above  the  revised  budget 
estimate,  which  was  exempt  from  cuts. 
I  think  we  have  to  put  this  Into  con- 
text. Is  It  reasonable  to  expect  that  any 
agency  can  take  on  this  kind  of  escala- 
tion of  expenditures  in  a  single  year,  over 
$1  billion?  That  does  not  even  count  all 
the  other  increases.  Remember,  this  body 
has  Increased  military  spending  by  $1.6 
trillion  for  the  next  5  years.  I  think  we 
have  to  recognize  that  there  are  certain 
limitations.  Even  If  we  could  dump  all 
the  money  from  every  wheelbarrow  In 
this  country  at  the  Pentagon  doorstep, 
can  they  efficiently  and  effectively  ex- 
pend that  kind  of  Increased  program? 
I  do  not  think  they  can. 

I  must  say  with  all  honesty  and  bHmt- 
ness,  if  we  add  this  amendment  and  we 


are  almost  $1  billion  over,  we  will  have 
to  come  around  and  review  all  the  water 
projects  and  all  the  other  accounts  In 
this  bill.  It  may  be  necessary  to  rerefer 
this  bill  back  to  committee  if  this  amend- 
ment passes,  to  review  all  of  those  proj- 
ects, because  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  worth 
anyone's  time  to  go  through  the  whole 
process  of  appropriations,  only  to  get  a 
bill  vetoed. 

I  have  resisted  every  amendment  that 
has  been  offered  from  this  floor  or  that 
has  been  announced  as  being  Intended 
to  be  offered  from  this  floor,  including 
amendments  that  only  had  an  increase 
of  $75,000,  a  $1  million  Increase,  a  $2 
million  increase. 

Here  comes,  again,  that  great  institu- 
tion that  wants  to  gobble  up  most  of  the 
budget  anyway  and  they  want  a  half 
billion  dollar  increase  which  would  put 
us  close  to  a  $1  billion  total  Increase  over 
the  President's  request. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  not  reasonable.  It 
Is  not  practical,  and,  most  of  all.  It  Is  not 
needed. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  question  here  is  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  proceed  with  the  modernization 
of  our  strategic  capability.  In  fact,  next 
year  the  United  States  will  lose  its  equiv- 
alency to  the  Soviet  Union  strategic  ca- 
pabilities. The  increase  in  funding  of  nu- 
clear weapons  Is  necessitated  by  the  fact 
that  we  must  modernize  our  forces. 

Senator  H.\tfield  is  right  when  he  says 
we  have  increased  funding.  We  have  in- 
creased funding  for  defense  across  the 
board. 

The  reason  we  have  done  so  is  because 
we  have  underfunded  defense  for  so 
many  years  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations process  for  defense  pro- 
grams has  been  used  as  a  back  door 
means  of  arms  control.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  securitv  of  the  United  States  is  going 
to  be  in  serious  jeopardy  if  we  do  not  do 
what  is  necessarv  to  adequately  fund  our 
strategic  capability. 

I  again  refer  to  the  fact  that  Secretary 
We'nberger  has  written  a  letter  stating 
in  the  most  urgent  terms  that  our  testing 
capability  and  our  ability  to  produce  ma- 
terials from  which  nuclear  weapons  are 
constructed  make  it  essential  that  we  in- 
crease the  funding  that  was  Included  In 
the  appropriations  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  that  I  offer  today  be 
adopted.  I  mieht  add  that,  again,  we  have 
already  absorbed  $2  billion  in  reductions 
recommended  by  the  President  on  de- 
fense in  the  authorization  bill  that  has 
recently  been  reported  out  of  conference 
and  which  we  expect  to  act  on  this  eve- 
ning. 

Mr.  President.  I  vleld  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
will  yield  for  a  question  on  my  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFTELD.  Could  the  chairman 
Indicate  what  is  the  figure  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Mr.  Weinberger? 
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TCWER. 


In  his  letter  he  simply 

aboi^t  impact.  He  does  not  mention 

figure.  That  is  not  included  in 

that  I  inserted  into  the  Record. 

rPIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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:  acuities    are   now    about   30 
and  in  need  of  restoration, 
of  lost  production  ca- 
(|his  vital  complex  should  pro- 
expeditious  manner, 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  year 
we  should  recognize  this 
insure  that  the  DOE  nuclear 
production  budget  is  consist- 
Ihe  thrust  to  strengthen  our 
defense  posture,  a  thrust  that 
in  our  production  and  deploy- 
Department  of  Defense  stra- 
systems. 
;he  nuclear  materials  produc- 
consistent  with  nuclear 
production  schedules,  it  is  nec- 
a  fourth  reactor,  the  L-re- 
restarted   at   the   Savaimah 
and  that  the  necessary  up- 
continue  at  a  pace  that 
startup  in  1983.  To  accomplish 
,  it  is  necessary  to  fund  the 
lij^grade  effort  at  the  level  rec- 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 


of  the  fiscal  year  1P81  project 
level  will  prevent  a  1-year 

restart  of  L-reactor  and 
associated  shortage  of  plu- 

will  be  needed  for  nuclear 


exp  enses 


capital  equipment  and  op- 
are  required  to  main- 
production  facilities.  This 
necessary  to  reduce  the  risk 
failures  and  resulting 
plant  shutdowns  if  nuclear 
production  schedules  are  to  be 


is  required  for  repair  and 

of   basic   items,   such   as 

3lant  piping  and  equipment. 

distribution,  and  plant  equip- 

"  '  to  assure  plant  operation 


Mr.  Presilent.  the  safetv  of  operating 
personnel  ajt  the  Savannah  River  plant 


has  always  been  of  the  highest  concern 
to  me.  We  have  an  obligation  to  these 
people  to  insure  that  their  safety  is  pro- 
tected in  these  aging  production  plants. 
My  colleagues'  support  of  restoring  full 
funding  for  the  reactor  safety  and  re- 
liability project  is  strongly  urged  to  con- 
tinue to  implement  some  of  the  impor- 
tant lessons  we  learned  from  the  Three 
Mile  Island  incident. 

The  effort  to  insure  the  production  of 
nuclear  weapons  materials  for  national 
defense  encompasses  a  responsibility  to 
address  the  prudent  management  of  the 
waste  generated  in  the  process. 

At  the  Savannah  River  plant,  a  sig- 
nificant ongoing  activity  to  manage  the 
nuclear  waste  must  be  sustained  at  a 
level  that  will  continue  public  confidence 
in  the  health  and  safety  aspects  of  the 
program.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  bring 
to  the  Senate's  attention  the  fact  that 
the  defense  nuclear  waste  management 
allowance,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  severely  impacts 
ongoing  operations  at  the  Savannah 
River  plant. 

Necessary  funding  is  not  being  pro- 
vided for  the  transfer  of  high-level  waste 
from  20-  to  30-year-old  single-shell 
tanks  to  recently  constructed  improved 
double-shell  tanks  to  improve  the  con- 
tainment of  high-level  waste  at  Savan- 
nah River. 

We  already  have  built  these  new  tanks, 
and  we  must  expedite  our  efforts  to  use 
them.  The  longer  the  waste  remains  in 
these  old  tanks,  the  greater  the  potential 
for  leaks.  We  would,  indeed,  be  open  to 
criticism  if  we  supported  the  construc- 
tion of  these  improved  tanks  but  failed 
to  provide  the  fimds  to  use  them. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  funding 
levels  recommended  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  Included  in  the 
Tower  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  posed  by 
this  amendment  is  whether  or  not  we 
.should  add  $342  million  to  the  President's 
budget  request— to  the  President's  re- 
quest. Ronald  Reagan's  budget  request. 
This  amendment  would  add  $342  million. 
Is  it  needed?  I  think  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  very  carefully  considered 
this  question  and  determined  that  the 
answer  is  no. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  state  what  we  do 
in  this  amendment:  First  of  all,  we  add 
$1  billion  over  last  year:  $1  bUlion— that 
is  a  30-percent  increase  over  last  year. 
It  is  a  3.4-percent  reduction  below  the 
revised  budget  estimates,  which  was  ex- 
empt from  cuts.  Why  can  we  cut  3.4  per- 
cent? It  is  decidedly  not  a  cut  from 
weapons  in  production. 

Every  weapon  in  production  is  being 
fully  funded  and  we  are  going  to  make 
the  bombs  and  the  missiles,  the  cruise 
missiles  and  the  Trident  missiles  and  the 
others  that  are  provided  for.  We  are  not 
sparing  on  what  it  takes  to  fight  a  nu- 
clear war  in  this  budget.  Mr.  President. 
What  we  are  cutting  Is  things  like,  for 
example,  inertial  confinement  fusion. 

This  is  not  basically  a  defense  pro- 
gram, Mr.  President;   that  is  basically 


a  power  production  experimental  pro- 
gram, of  which  we  have  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  We  have  mirror  fusion  and 
we  have  Tokamac  and  we  have  this 
inertial  confinement,  which  is  laser  fu- 
sion. They  hope  to  be  able  to  use  some 
of  the  experiments  In  some  kind  of  way 
to  help  defense.  They  have  not  figured 
out  precisely  how  yet.  but  they  hope  they 
can.  But  this  is  not  hurting  our  basic 
nuclear  capability. 

We  are  letting  that  program,  that 
NOVA  program,  they  call  it,  which  is 
inertial  confinement  fusion,  go  forward. 
They  are  just  not  buUding  It  as  fast  as 
some  of  the  scientists  would  like.  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  does  not  hurt 
the  defense  program. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  on  my  time  at  the  appro- 
priate point? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  say  just  one 
other  thing,  Mr.  President.  There  is  one 
other  question  involved  here.  I  said  we 
fund  all  weapons  in  production.  One  we 
do  not  fund  fully  is  the  MX  missile.  We 
actually  fund  it  at  $13  million  more  than 
the  House.  Why  do  we  not?  Because  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  not 
yet  made  the  decision  and  the  Senate 
has  not  yet  made  the  decision  on  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  MX.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought,  in  this  bill,  to  make  that 
decision,  in  effect. 

I  shall  be  perfectly  honest.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  confused  by  the  MX  question. 
I  was  all  sold  on  the  racetrack  in  Jimmy 
Carter's  day.  All  the  generals  had  me 
convinced  that  we  had  to  have  a  race- 
track so  that  we  could  put  4.600  holes 
out  there  and  we  could  escape  all  the 
shots  from  the  Russians.  Now  I  am  told 
that  that  is  not  practical;  we  cannot 
pave  over  the  States  of  Utah  and  Nevada. 
I  wonder  why  we  cannot,  but  the  Sen- 
ators from  those  areas  say  we  cannot. 

Therefore,  if  we  cannot  pave  those 
over  and  we  cannot  build  the  racetrack, 
the  question  is.  What  should  we  do  on 
the  MX?  I  do  not  know.  T  suppose  we 
ought  to  go  ahead  and  build  the  MX  so 
we  can  put  it  in  the  Titan  holes.  But  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  not 
told  us  that  that  is  what  we  ought  to  do. 
the  Senate  has  not  told  us  that  is  what 
we  ought  to  do. 

It  beats  me,  Mr  Pre'^'d'^nt.  why  we 
ought  to  increase  the  budget  $342  mil- 
lion over  th's  President's,  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's, in  order  that  we  can  make  a  pre- 
mature decision  on  such  things  as  the 
MX  and  in  order  that  we  can  goldplate 
the  laser  fusion  program  out  at  the  lab 
in  California.  That  beats  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  a  time  of  budgetary  stringency. 

If  we  were  shortchanging  the  weapons 
program — to  hear  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  talk  about  it,  you  would 
th'nk  there  were  rockets  ready  to  go 
without  a  warhead  on  them.  But  that  is 
not  what  is  happening.  Mr.  President. 
We  are  taking  care  of  all  the  warheads, 
all  the  bombs,  the  Trident  missile,  the 
Cruise  missile.  All  those  missiles  are 
being  taken  care  of.  We  are  a  billion 
dollars  over  last  year. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  this  time  of 
budget  stringency,  we  cannot  go  out  and 
goldplate  premature  programs  and  pro- 
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vide  for  laser  fusion,  which  really  does 
not.  if  you  want  to  know  the  truth  about 
it  have  much  weapons  impact,  anyway- 
We  are  doing  plenty  for  weapons— aJl 
we  need,  every  cent  the  President  wants 
in  every  weapons  system  except  the  MX, 
and  we  are  doing  $13  miUion  more  than 
the  House  on  MX. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  I  cannot  support  the 
amendment  in  its  present  form  as  much 
as  I  would  like  to.  I  could  support  every- 
thing that  is  in  it,  but  basically,  it  is 
$200  million  too  high.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  would  re- 
duce it  by  $200  million,  I  could  support 
it.  In  supporting  it,  with  all  deference 
to  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana — he 
has  talked  about  these  numbers  com- 
pared to  the  President's.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  will  reduce 
this  by  $200  million,  I  say  to  my  friend. 
It  will  be  exactly  the  President's  March 
number— not  325  over;  exactly  the  Pres- 
ident's March  number. 

If  the  Senator  is  talking  about  Sep- 
tember, that  is  a  different  story. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  not  September 
later  than  March? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  But  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  we  are  using  September  in  all 
the  appropriation  bills  to  compare  the 
President's  September  12  percent  across- 
the-board  cut  and  bringing  all  those 
bills  in  and  saying  that  is  the  new  mark. 
I  do  not  reed  an  answer,  because  the 
answer  is  that  we  are  not. 

If  the  Senator  will  reduce  this  num- 
ber—I do  not  know  if  he  will,  but  I  hope 


he  will— it  will  put  this  precisely  within 
the  March  request.  No.  1.  Second,  it  will 
be  precisely  on  the  crosswalk  number 
allocated  for  this.  That  means  that  I 
can  support  it  on  the  basis  that  It  is 
within  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
cannot  support  any  amendment  which 
woulc  propose  adding  over  $500  million 
to  the  energy  and  water  appropriations 
bill  for  DOE  military  activities.  This  is 
not  because  T  .io  not  agree  that  this  area 
of  the  budget  does  not  deserve  the  strong- 
est degree  of  budget  support.  I  know  the 
extent  to  which  the  nuclear  weapons 
production  complex  and  infrastructure 
in  this  country  has  been  allowed  to  erode. 

Indeed,  it  is  amazing  to  me  to  hear  so 
much  debate  about  the  esoteric  nuclear 
delivery  systems  which  are  contemplated 
by  the  United  States,  but  hear  virtually 
nothing  said  about  the  failing  vitality  of 
the  production  and  design  complex  which 
we  rely  upon  to  produce  the  weapons 
which  really  make  deterrence  credible. 

If  the  merit  of  the  amendment  was  all 
that  was  at  question  I  would  support  it 
unquestioningly.  I  regret  that  this  is  not 
the  case  and  I  am  not  happy  that  I  can- 
not support  it. 

However,  budget  realities  and  budget 
discipline  must  be  factors  in  considering 
every  aspect  of  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess— even  in  an  area  as  important  as  this 
one.  The  fact  is  that  this  amendment 
would  exceed  the  amount  assumed  in  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  DOE  military 
activities  by  some  $200  million. 

Although  this  would  not  exceed  the 
total  energy  and  water  allowance  under 
the  first  budget  resolution,  it  would  in- 
fringe on  budget  cutting  fiscal  discipline 
in  other  areas  of  the  bill  and  I  do  not 
think  this  is  appropriate.  I  would  en- 
courage the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  to  alter  his  amendment 
so  that  it  would  provide  only  the  amount 
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originally  assumed  for  this  area  of  DOE 
activity  and,  in  so  doing,  be  within  the 
guidance  established  by  the  Congress  in 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution. 

I  will  add  one  thing:  Those  who  are 
working  on  military  authorizations  want 
this  at  this  level,  and  it  will  save  the 
$2  billion  the  President  wants,  or  even 
more,  in  other  programs  they  recommend 
that  are  not  in  this  bill.  This  bill  is  just 
DOE  military.  We  do  not  have  DOD 
appropriations  here. 

The  authorizing  committees  are  rec- 
ommending the  saving  of  $2  billion  rec- 
ommended by  the  President,  or  more.  In 
that  particular  bill. 

So  when  I  look  at  the  things  that  are 
here  and  the  eroding  capacity  to  do 
R.  &  D.  and  to  stay  ahead  in  this  very 
important  field  in  terms  of  America's  se- 
curity, I  wish  I  could  support  the  $500 
million,  but  I  cannot.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  amend  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
if  we  reduce  this  to  what  he  recommends, 
it  will  be  slightly  above  the  September 
mark  and  compatible  with  the  March 
recommendation  of  the  President. 

After  all,  we  in  Congress  can  exercise 
some  discretion  of  our  own.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  will  say  that  we  must 
accept  the  President's  appropriation  re- 
quest in  every  instance. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  makes  a  valid 
point  to  suggest  some  reduction,  which 
means  it  will  slow  our  restoration  effort. 
It  will  slow  the  replacement  reactor,  and 
it  will  have  an  effect  on  waste  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  indicating  what  the  consequence 
will  be  in  this  connection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Senate     Proposed  addi- 
March  1981        appropriation       tion  by  Tower 
budget  request  allowance  amendment    impatu 


Operating  expenses:  $279,500  J279,500 

Naval  reactors  development *      ' 

Weapons  activities;  586.100  578.100 

Research  and  Development aw.  i«~ 

369. 000  360. 000 

Testing 

,  ^.  ,.  .  104.725  10<,725 

Inertial  fusion     ....--..-- ,  35,'goo  1,306,800 

Production  and  Surveillance 1,  wi.ow 

..     ..  42.675  42.675 

Program  direction | 

,    .  ,  2  454, 300  2. 392, 300 

Subtotal  weapons '•  ^g-g^j,  4g  900 

Verilication  and  control 616  200  597,600 

Material  production - 26?'  028  247.028 

Defense  waste  management.   .-. - m'joo  44,300 

Nuclear  mate'ials  secuiitj  and  safeguards -- ^j'  ^^  23, 600 

Secuiitj  investigations ' 

Subtotal  atomic  energy  defense  activities 3.  "8, 828  3,J33.  ^ 

General  inflation  reduction 

3.728  828  3.603.228 

Telil  operating  eipeniM i.»«.o« 


J8,000    Eliminates  planned  employment  growth   in  R.  &  0.  technology  tist 

9,000    Reduces 'fi^crease  in  planned  testing  level  by  50  percent  AflecU  tech- 
nology base  testing. 

«,0M    Jeopardizes  DOt's  ability  to  deliver  nuclear  wupoa*  to  ID*  DOD  on 

schedule. 
0 


98, 275 
0 


18  600    Delays  production  iniliallves  hampering  P'"*;"'""  P'tlUll'fJnr;  ht  I  «r 
15,  OCO    Delays  Iranslei  ol  high  level  wastes  to  new  double  shell  Unks  by  1  |r. 


'30'OOT    Restricts  planning  level  for  R.D.  i.  T.  emploprem,  »<"ff /•^"f'J' "" 
'  NMP  supporting  servicis.  and  reduces  alternate  waste  form  R.  t  D. 


161. 275 


26808 


Equipment: 
N 
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Mirch  19tl 
budget  request 


Senate 

appropriation 

allowance 


Proposed  addi- 
tion by  Tower 
amendment    Impacts 


aval  reacvrs 

Weapons  adiivities: 
(iiic)^>a*  '-jsiofl). 
(R.0. 4  T.) 


(P.*S) 

Verification  and  control. 
Materials  pfoduction 


Defense  wafte. 
NMSS.. ..;... 


2S.0OO 

11.000 
93,000 

92,500 

1,100 
73,600 

24,472 
3,700 


28,000 

11,000 
82,100 

75,000 

1,100 
63,000 

24,472 
3,700 


10,900    Continues  deterioration  of  existini  equipment  inventory  in  labs  and 

at  NTS. 
17, 500    Permits  the  ontoint  deterioration  of  equipment  in  the  weapons  production 
complex  to  continue. 
0 
10, 600    Precludes  meetint  plutonium  requirements  in  nuclear  weapons  stockpile 
memorandum. 
0 
0 


leqtii 


Total  eqtipment. 


327, 372 


288,372 


39,000 


Construction: 

Naval  readers. 

Weapons  adivitiet: 

(Ineitial  fusion) 

(R.D.  ST.) 

(P.  »i) ~- 

Materials  pioduction 

Defense  wafte 

Less  fiscal  tear  1981  deferrals. 


54,000 


54.000 


63,700 

63,200 

62,700 

74,900 

419, 700 

275,650 

240.900 

238,100 

103,500 

113,  lOO 

0 

-30,000 

t 

0 

94,050 
2,800 
8,400 

30,000 


Total 


, 


Halts  work  on  5  prior  year  projects  including  79-7-P,  facilities  for  the 
modern  strategic  bomb. 


Con^niction 

Plant  and  capital  equipment 

Atoll  ic  energy  defense  activities. 


944,000 


788,950 


135. 250 


Testing.. 


1. 271. 372 


1.077.322 


174,250 


5,000,200 


4, 680, 550 


335, 525 


V  EVPONS  PROGRAM 


Operating  expen  les:  Weapons  activities: 
Research  ai  d  devefopment 


Inertial  fusi  m 

Production  ind  surveillance., 


Program  dli^ion.... 

Total  we^ons  operating  expenses. 


{586, 100  tS78, 100  $8, 000    Eliminates  planned  employment  growth  in  R.  &  D.  technology  base  activ- 

ities. 
369,000  360,000  9,000    Reduces  increase  in  planned  testing  level  by  50  percent  Affects  technology 

base  testing. 
104,725  104,725  36.275 

1, 351, 800  1, 306, 800  45, 000    Jeopardizes  DOE's  ability  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons  to  the  OOD  on 

schedule. 
42,675  42,675  0 


2,454,300 


2, 392, 300 


98,275 


FISCAL  YEAR  1982  WEAPONS  PROGRAM  PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 


Research  and  d«yek)pment: 

CE-D-130, 1,  t  D.  capital  equipment.. 


{65,550 


{59, 550 


-I- {6, 000    Equipment  inventory  deterioration  rate  will  not  be  reduced. 


82-O-100,  ^neral  plant  projects,  VL 

81-D-106,  ne'ponization  facilities.  LLNI 

81-D-107,  illility  system  restoration.  VI 

gl-O-108,  r^Ktor  support  fKility,  SNl 

81-D-llO.  lipgrade  industrial  liquid  waste  treatment  plants, 

Tlanl 

81-0-111,  water  system  upgrade.  LANL 

81-D-133,  ^irt^quake  damage  restoration,  LLNL 

81-0-134.  arttiquske  damate  restoration,  SNl 

79-7-c,  proton  storaje  rinj,  LANL 

(2-0-144  jmultlion  technoloey  laboratory,  SNL 

82-0-152.  new  detonator  facility.  LANL. 

82-0-153,  riew  tritium  facility,  LANI 


Total  R.  I  D.  construction.. 


Testing: 

CE-0-I32, 

82-O-100, 
82-0-142, 


I  Bsting  capital  equipment,  NV.. 


I  aneral  plant  projects,  NV 

I  orth  Las  Vegas  Atlas  fKility,  NV.. 


Total:  Te  iting  constructk>n. 


R.D. 
R.O. 


I  T.  equipment 

(  T.  constructiofl.. 


Ineitial  confinet  lent  fusion 


CE-D-UO, 

81-O-101. 
80-AE-12. 
80-AE-n, 
78-4-A,  hi 
75-3-B,  hi 


Total  ICf 


13,500 
4,300 
4,000 
8,000 
3,000 

7,000 

2,000 

1,000 

14,000 

0 

0 

0 


13,500 
4,300 
4,000 
8,000 
3,000 

7,000 
2,000 
1,000 
14,000 
1,200 
8,000 
3,000 


56.800 


27,450 


69,000 


22,550 


-f  4, 900    Equipment  inventory  deterioration  rate  will  not  be  reduced. 


2,300 
3,600 


2,300 
3,600 


5,900 


5,900 


CF  capital  equipment. 

I  article  beam  fusion  accelerator  II,  SNL.. 

rjet  fabrication  fKility,  LLNL 

riet  fabrication  facility,  LANI . 

energy  laser  fKility  (NOVA),  LLNI 

energy  laser  fKility,  LANI 


93.000 
62,700 


11,000 


82,100 
74,900 

11,000 


-1-10,900 
0 


20,000 
1,100 
7,300 

25,000 
9,800 


20,000 
1,100 
7,300 

25,000 
9,800 


construction.. 


63,200 


63,200 
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Senate     Proposed  addi- 
March  1981        appropriation       tion  by  Tower 
budget  request  allowance  amendment    Impacts 


Production  and  surveillance: 

tt-0-135,  P.  a  S.  capital  equipment „  92,500 

82-O-103,  general  plant  protects,  VL 16,300 

82-D-104,  new  weapons  production  fKllities,  VL 5,000 

82-0-106,  weapon  asseml>ly  facilities,  Pantex  plant 23, 500 

82-0-107,  utilities  and  equipment  restoration,  replKement,  87,500 

and  upgrade,  VL. 

82-0-108,  Nuclear  weapons  stockpile  improvement,  VL 9, 500 

82-0-109,    155-mm   artillery-fired  atomic  projectile  (AFAP)  35,000 

production  facilities,  VL. 

82-D-llI,  interactive  graphics  system,  VL 9,000 

82-D-I46,  production  and  production  support  facilities,  VL 8, 000 

82-0-147,  pressure  test  facility,  Savannah  River 3,500 

81-D-115,  MX  warhead  production  facilities,  VL 60, 000 

8I-D-1 16,  utilities  and  equipment  restoration,  replacement,  and  60, 000 

upgrade,  phase  2,  VI. 

81-D-120.  control  of  effluents  and  pollutants,  Y-12  plant 3, 400 

80-AE-6,  utilities  and  equipment  lestoiation,  replacement,  and  24, 000 

upgrade,  VL. 

79-7-0,  universal  pilot  plant,  Pantex  plant 12, 100 

78-16-a,  cruise  missile  production  facilities,  VI 44, 700 

78-17-d,  steam  plant  impiovements,  Y-12  plant 9,000 

78-17-e,  f-igh  explosive  machining  iKllity,  Pantex  plant 5,600 

77-1 1-c,  8-in  artillery-fired  atomic  projectile  (AFAP)  produc-  3,600 
tion  facilities,  VL 

Subtotal 419, 700 

General  reduction: 

Inflation  estimates 

Contingencies  and  uncertainties 

Total  construction 419, 700 


75,000 
11,300 
5,000 
23,500 
68,000 

9,500 
35,000 

0 

8,000 

3,500 

22,550 

50,000 

3,400 
24,000 


44,700 
9,000 
5,600 
3,600 


-1-17,500 

-fS.OOO 

0 


-1-19, 


0 

too 

0 
0 


-1-9,000 
0 
0 

-1-7,450 
-(-10,000 

0 
0 


Continued  deterioration  of  equipment  to  poor  and/or  Inadequate. 
Reduces  ability  to  stop  deterioration. 


Extends  restoration  program  from  6  to  7  yr  and  reduces  ability  to  i 
outyear  production  workload. 


Delays  capability  to  improve  productivity  in  the  production  planb  by  1  yr. 


Funding  will  not  support  IOC  date  for  any  warhead  design  option. 
Extends  restoration  program  from  6  to  7  yr. 


-1-12,100    Continued  use  of  inadequate  high  explosive  facilities  that  do  not  meet 
current  safety  standards. 
0 
0 
0 
0 


326,650 

-26, 000 
-25,000 


63,050 

-f  16, 000 
-f-15,000 


Reduces  fiscal  year  1982  estimated  inflation  rate  from  11  to  3  percent  and 

increases  potential  for  future  cost  increases. 
Reduces  contingencies  and  uncertainties  included  in  fiscal   year  1982 

funding  tiom  16  to  6  percent  Potential  programmatic  impact  on  pro- 

ducton  schedules. 


275,650 


-1-94,050 


SAC  MARK  VERSUS  MARCH  1981  BUDGET,  MATERIALS  PRODUCTION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 


Operating  expenses: 

Reactor  operations 

Processing  of  nuclear  materials. 
Supporting  services... 

Special  isotope  separation 

Program  direction 

Subtotal  operating  expenses.. 

Capital  equipment 


Construction : 

82-D-116,  GPP 

82-D-117,  P.E.  t  D 

82-D-118,  security,  RL 

82-D-124,  restoration,  phase  II. 


82-0-126,  rtKtor  aafety  and  rel 

82-D-127,  security,  SR 

82-0-128,  securitv,  ID 

82-0-136,  Idaho  fuels  processing  facility  upgrade, 

8I-D-125.  N  reactor  safety 

81-D-126,  pollulion  abatement  facility 

8I-D-128,  restoration,  phase  I 

81-D-I3I,  remote  anal.  fKiiity,  ID 

81-D-I41,  N  reactor  storage 

81-D-142,  steam  transfer  headers 

81-0-143,  L  reactor  upgrade 

81-T-502,  AIS  fKility , 

gO-AE-2,  HB  lino  replacement,  SR 

80-AE-3,  steam  generation  fKility,  ID 

77-13-a,  FAST  fKility,  10 

Subtotal  construct  ion.... 

Total  materials  production 

Fitcal  year  1981  deferrals , 

Grand  total _ 


(280, 630 
148,650 

$275,030 
148,650 
150,320 

{5,600 
0 

163,320 

13,000 

21.800 
1,800 

21,800 
1,800 

0 
0 

616, 200 

597,600 

18,600 

73,600 

63,000 

10,600 

23,000 


20,000 


3,000 


3,000 

3,000 

0 

1,000 

1,000 

0 

55,800 

54.000 

1,800 

10.000 


6,000 


4,(i00 


2,000 

2,000 

0 

1,000 

1,000 

0 

14,000 

14,000 

0 

0 

■1,000 

(1,000) 

2,600 

2,600 

0 

15,000 

15,000 

0 

13,000 

■15,000 

(2,000) 

0 

■3,000 

(3,000) 

5,500 

5,500 

0 

40,000 

40,000  .... 

0 

0 

0 

5,000 

>S,000 

0 

Delays  conversion  of  N  roKtor  by  at  least  6  mo. 

Delays  N  reactor  conversion  and  conceptual  engineering  for  both  the 
replacement  production  reactor  and  the  ID  replacement  facility  design; 
reduces  maintenance  of  SR  and  RL  tacilities;  decreases  restoration 
program  primarily  at  SR. 


Defers  equipment  essential  for  PUREX  operation;  delays  N  reactor  con- 
version schedule,  and  Increases  the  risk  of  key  equipment  failure  at 
SR.  Precludes  meeting  plutonium  requirements  of  approved  nuclear 
weapons  stockpile  memorandum  (NWSM). 

Impacts  PUREX  operability  by  delaying  insUllation  of  emergency  power 
system,  emergency  cooling  water  system,  emergency  ventilation  sys- 
tem, and  other  mods. 

Precludes  replacement  of  worn  out  remelt  furnaces  and  instrumentation 
at  the  Feed  Materials  Production  Center,  Fernald,  Ohio.  These  com- 
ponents are  needed  to  process  uranium  lor  the  DO":  production  reKtors 
at  Savannah  River  and  Richland.  Replacement  will  be  delayed  at  least 
2  yr  with  accompanying  risk  of  breakdowns  leading  to  production  losses. 

Requires  operation  of  the  4  major  production  reKtors  at  increased  risk 
by  delaying  needed  safety  Improvements. 


10,000 
40,000 

10,000 
40,000 

0 
0 

240,900 

238,100 

2,800 

930,700 
0 

898,700 
9,000 

32,000 
9,000 

Delays  proJKt  completion  and  the  associated  reduction  in  the  risk  of  plu- 
tonium contamination  for  operations  personnel. 


930,700 


889,700 


41,000 


DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  WASTE 


Operating: 

Interim  waste  operations. 


{181  084  {171. 084  -(-{10. 000    Delays  transfer  of  high-level  waste  at  SR  from  23  old  tanks  to  new  dooMt- 

*      '  »t/i,u«  -r»    .  sh'eii  ,a„(^s  by  approximately  1  yr.  T.UI  estimated  cost  tor  this  tflJrt 

will  Increase  about  {15,000,000. 


26810 


waste  ntantcement  technology 

totate. - 


l(Mi|-tem 

Terminal 

Ttanscort  t 

Decofltsin  nation  and  dKommissionini. 


Profram 
Subtota 


Capital  equipiieni 
Interim  w  iste 
Loni-lern 
Terminal 


.     operations 

waste  manacement  technolon- 

torare 

Decontam  nation  and  decommissionini — 
Transport  tion — - 


Subtota 


Construction : 
82-N-lOl 

n-N-103 
82  N-lOi 
82-N-107 


81-T-103 
81-T-104, 


81-T-105 


77-1 3- f, 
Prior  yea 


Suttot; 
Total 


construction 

dtfense  nuclear  waste. 


On  line 
tute  theri 

On  lln 
000  and 
S174.250. 


The 
objectior 

The 
follows : 

On  pag ! 

a  new  s- 

Sec.  3^ 
approprla 
prlated    ( 
Departme^ 
energy 
275.000, 
partment 
purchase 
plant 
expenses 
atomic 
3174.250, 


Mr. 
preparec 

of  their 

Mr. 
the  Sen 

Mr 

Mr, 
time.  I 
the 
is. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
specifically 
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Marcli  1981 
budget  request 


Senate 

appropriation 

allowance 


Proposed  addi- 
tion by  Tower 
amendment    Impacts 


rection 

operatint.. 


59.400 
3,700 
6,067 

10,200 


1,577 


59,400 
3,700 
6,067 
5,200 


1,577 


0 

0 

0 

+5,000 


Limits  profram  to  minimum  sale  maintenance  and  surveillance  activities. 
Does  not  allow  tor  riean  up  tor  hi  h  priority  DOE  sites  (Niagara  Falls 
storage  site.  Weldon  Springs  site,  and  ORNL  caiium  facility). 


262, 028 


247, 028 


+15,000 


20,569 

2,593 

400 

70 

840 


20,569 

2,593 

400 

70 
840 


capital  equipment-. 


24, 472 


24, 472 


GPP— Interim 

waste  handling  and  isolation,  RL 

waste  tranifet,  RL 

rail  replacement,  RL 


eihselof  bins,  10 - 

radioactive  waste  facility  impiovemeni,  OR.. 


D*PF,  SR. 


IPP.  AL 

pioiects  (fiscal  year  1981  defeiial). 


11,400 

10,000 
4,000 
6,000 


7.500 
10.000 


«,600 
■  8.000 


9,000 

10.000 
4.000 
3,000 


7,500 
7.000 


20,000 


44,600 
8,000 


1-2.400    Delays  repair  replacement  projects  associated  with  Richland  landlord 
program  by  1  yr. 


0 

0 

r3,000 


0 
3,000 


Delays  replacement  of  rail  lines  servicing  the  PURCX  facility  by  at  least 
6  mo.  This  could  jeopa'di;e  PUREX  operations.  Total  estimated  cost 
is  expected  to  increase  by  $1,000,000. 

Will  delay  several  ongoing  facilities  improvements.  Will  increase  total 
estimated  cost  cf  this  proiert  by  about  S?.000.000  due  to  delays  in 
completion  until  fiscal  year  1984  (veisus  original  planned  date  of  fiscal 
year  1983). 

Provides  for  line  item  funding  of  DWPF  al  a  SIO.000.000  increase  over  the 
President's  proposed  P.E.  &  0.  funding  level  of  SIO.OOO.OOO.  Allows 
buildup  of  design  personnel  to  allow  an  eaily  fiscal  year  1983  con 
struction  start 


111,500 


113.  lOO 


+8.400 


398.000 


384,600 


+23, 400 


I  Includes  fiscal  rnr  1981  deferrals  of  S9.000.000. 

Mr.  TbWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimo  js  consent  that  I  may  modify 
my  amerdment  as  follows: 

6,  delete  $180  900.000  and  substl- 
^or  the  figure  $161,275,000. 

10.    delete    the    figure    $328,450,- 
substltute     therelor    the    figure 


=  Included  for  comparabilitT  purposes  since  deferral  >ccurred  subsequent  to  March  1981  budget 
request. 


0)0. 


PtIESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

nodified     amendment     is     as 


31.  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 

as  follows: 

.  In  addition  to  any  other  funds 

ed  In  this  title,  there  Is  appro- 

)    for  operating  expenses  of  the 

t  of  Energy  necessary  for  atomic 

activities,  the  sum  of  $161,- 

-1    (2>    for   expenses   of    the    De- 

of  Energy  in  connection  with  the 

construction,   and  acquisition   of 

capital    equipment    and    other 

Incidental    thereto    necessary    for 

defense  activities,  the  sum  of 


eel  ion 


d«  rense 

;  n 


am 


eiergy 


C)0. 


"lOWER.    Mr.    President,    I    am 

to  let  the  opponents  use  some 

ime.  if  they  wish. 

JpHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 

tor  yield  for  a  question? 

DWER.  On  the  Senator's  time. 

JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  have  any 

want  to  ask  how  much  over 

t's  September  request  this 


only 
President 


TFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes. 
TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
what  the  President's  recom- 
mendatibn  is? 

Mr.  J(  IHNSTON.  The  President's  Sep- 
tember r  Jcommendation  is  $4,847,635,000. 


Mr.  TOWER.  About  $150  million  over 
the  September  mark. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  WiU  the  Senator  tell 
me  whv  he  needs  SI 50  million  more  than 
this  President.  Ronald  Reagan,  asked 
for? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Because  a  number  of 
Senators  have  a  vital  interest  in  these 
security  programs,  and  they  have  the  full 
right  to  e.xerc:se  some  discretion  in  this 
matter.  We  have  exercised  some  con- 
gressional initiatives.  We  have  tried  to 
stay  within  the  broad  budget  guidelines 
the  President  has  recommended  and 
have  made  some  of  our  own  decisions  on 
weapons  systems.  I  believe  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  authorizing  committee,  this 
is  an  appropriate  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  feel  uncomfortable 
disagreeing  with  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
because  he  and  I  are  usually  together, 
in  lockstep.  on  defense  matters. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  be  willing  to  go 
with  the  President's  figure  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  will  assure  me  that 
he  will  accept  the  President's  figure  on 
everything  else  in  appropriation  bills. 
Will  he  give  me  that  assurance  in  every 
instance? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Not  in  every  in- 
stance, no. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then.  I  think  we  obviate 
the  need  for  any  further  argument  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  did  not 
agree  with  the  President  on  MX,  as  I 
recall  from  TV. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  did  not 
agree  on  the  basing  mode,  but  the  mis- 
sile itself  is  enormously  important. 

I^might  add  that  that  is  not  the  only 


missile  we  have  under  development.  We 
also  have  the  D-5.  the  Trident  missile. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner),  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Strategic  Systems  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  the  responsibility  for 
reviewing  the  DOE  budget  for  national 
defense  programs.  We  have  examined 
these  programs  in  depth  and  the  Senate 
has  passed  an  authorization  bill  for  these 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  am  most  concerned  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  recommendations 
do  not  support  the  work  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  recognizing  the 
necessity  for  continuity  and  consistency 
of  purpose  in  the  year-to-year  funding 
by  the  Congress  of  these  vital  national 
defense  programs. 

STRATEGIC    STSTTMS 

I  am  most  concerned  that  cuts  pro- 
posed by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
impact  on  the  ability  of  this  Nation  to 
deploy  strategic  systems  as  currently 
planned.  The  President  has  announced 
his  decision  on  the  MX  deployment  and 
the  Department  of  Energy  is  trying  to 
provide  the  warheads  for  that  system  on 
schedule.  However,  this  appropriation 
allowance  will  delay  initial  delivery  of 
warheads  for  the  DOD's  missile-X  pro- 
gram. 

Further,  the  significant  general  reduc- 
tions  proposed   against   the   requested 
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construction  funding  could  Jeopardize 
timely  delivery  of  vital  weapon  warheads 
for  the  cruise  missile  and  the  155-milli- 
meter artillery-fired  atomic  projectile 
and  will  delay  the  modernization  of  se- 
lected stoc.-:piled  nuc:ear  weapon  sys- 
tems. The  Appropriations  Committee 
recommendations  do  not  restore  fiscal 
year  1981  construction  funds  which  were 
deferred  to  fiscal  year  1982.  If  these 
funds  are  not  provided  in  fiscal  year  1982, 
construction  on  five  projects  would  be 
halted.  One  of  these  projects  provides 
plant  capacity  required  for  production 
of  the  modern  strategic  bomb. 

WCAPONS    COMPLEX   RESTOBATION 

One  major  long-range  objective  the 
committee  has  is  to  restore  production 
complexes.  The  weapons  manufacturing, 
research,  development  and  testing  facili- 
ties, some  of  which  are  30  years  old  have, 
through  underfimding  in  the  decade  of 
the  1970s,  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  their  reliability  in  meeting  the 
current  workload  requirements  is  sus- 
pect. Given  that  the  workload  in  fiscal 
year  1982  and  beyond  will  be  increasing 
as  new  strategic  systems  are  brought  on- 
line, the  deterioratad  condition  of  these 
facilities  will  become  an  increasingly  im- 
portant factor.  The  risk  of  failures  and 
breakdowns  that  could  prevent  ontime 
delivery  of  our  new  weapons,  and  in- 
crease their  cost  will  continue  to  rise. 

In  1977,  the  Congress  required  by  law 
that  the  Department  of  Energy  docu- 
ment the  existing  conditions  in  the 
weapons  complex  and  the  need  for 
maintenance  and  repair.  Based  on  that 
study  and  with  the  support  of  Congress, 
the  Department  in  fiscal  year  1980  began 
the  facility  restoration  program  to  halt 
deterioration  of  these  plants  and  labora- 
tories and  restore  them  to  acceptable 
condition.  Funding  support  for  this  work 
was  continued  in  fiscal  year  1981.  How- 
ever, now,  this  appropriation  bill,  as 
reported,  would  cutback  that  effort.  The 
proposed  reductions  to  the  capital  equip- 
ment and  construction  projects  related 
to  the  ongoing  restoration  and  mainte- 
nance of  utilities  and  equipment 
throughout  this  Nation's  nuclear  weapon 
complex  would  delay  completion  of  this 
very  important  work  by  at  least  1  year. 

This  would  allow  deterioration  of 
these  vital  facilities  to  continue,  and 
would  increase  the  risk  that  future  work- 
load requjremsnts  and  weapon  delivery 
schedules  might  not  be  achieved.  The 
accomplishment  of  DOE's  restoration 
management  p!an  on  schedule  is  crucial 
to  being  able  to  meat  the  major  nuclear 
weapons  production  workload  planned 
for  the  1980's  and  beyond.  Based  on  the 
heavy  weapons  production  workload 
planned,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  ex- 
tend the  schedule  for  completing  the 
weapons  restoration  program. 

In  program  areas  as  crucial  to  our  na-  , 
tional  security  as  this,  we  must  be  stead- 
fast in  our  support.  Restoration  of  the 
weapons  complex  must  not  slip  a  year. 

PRODUCTION    COMPLEX    RESTORATION     - 

A  similar  situation  exists  regarding  the 
need  to  restore  DOE  nuclear  materials 
production  faciiiMes.  Over  the  past  dec- 
ade the  availability  of  maintenance  and 
capital  equipment  funding  has  not  been 


adequate  to  maintain  productivity  levels 
of  the  U.S.  nuclear  materials  production 
complex.  Much  of  the  production  com- 
plex has  been  in  continuous  operation 
for  about  30  years.  This  use,  together 
with  the  effects  of  aging,  has  resulted  in 
equipment  wear  out,  facilities  deteriora- 
tion, and  obsolescence.  The  extent  of  this 
problem  reached  th?  point  in  the  late 
1970's  when  corrective  action  had  to  be 
initiated  to  assure  continued  operation 
of  the  material  production  complex. 

In  1978  Congress  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  conduct  an  analysis 
of  the  measures  required  to  restore  the 
production  complex  to  a  satisfactory 
condition  and  submit  a  corrective  action 
plan  for  the  deficiencies  identified, 
similar  to  the  weapons  complex  study  I 
just  mentioned.  DOE's  analysis  showed 
that  deterioration  and  obsolescence  were 
both  serious  and  pervasive.  This  DOE 
plan  was  submitted  to  Congress  in  June 
1979.  Accordingly,  in  fiscal  year  1981, 
Congress  authorized  and  appropriated 
funding  to  initiate  a  multiyear  program 
for  restoration  of  production  capability. 
This  funding  allowed  work  to  be  begun 
and  improvements  in  plant  eflSciency  and 
reliability  are  now  being  made.  Work 
must  be  continued  in  fiscal  year  1982 
and  in  successive  years  to  continue  these 
urgently  needed  upgrading  activities. 

Funding  cuts  at  this  stage  of  this  long- 
range  program  in  either  tha  oparating  or 
plant  and  capital  appropriations  risk 
equipment  failures  that  will  cause  losses 
in  production  outputs  and  extended  fa- 
cilities outages. 

There  are  no  viable  alternatives  to  the 
restoration  program.  DOEs  nuclear  ma- 
terials production  complex  represents  a 
plant  investment  of  nearly  $10  billion 
in  todav's  cost  that  the  Govern:::ent  can- 
not afford  to  replace  nor  allow  to  de- 
teriorate further.  An  increased  need  is 
foreseen  for  these  plants  and  alternate 
sources  of  nuclear  materials  supply  are 
not  available.  This  program  is  absolutely 
mandatory  to  progress  at  th3  planned 
and  prioritized  restoration  pace  if  this 
Nation  is  to  have  a  satisfactory  nuclear 
weapons  program.  We  must  again  fol- 
low through  with  constancy  in  our  sup- 
port of  this  work. 

The  funding  reductions  being  proposed 
in  DOE's  other  fiscal  year  1982  construc- 
tion requests  in  the  materials  production 
area  will  lead  to  further  deterioration 
and  obsolescence  of  the  nuclear  materials 
production  complex  not  identif.ed  in  the 
restoration  program.  General  plant  proj- 
ects funding  is  used  to  support  both  di- 
rect production  activities  as  well  as  con- 
struction needs:  also  increased  produc- 
tion demands  expsnd  the  number  of  new 
construction  activities  that  must  be  per- 
formed. 

Similarly,  as  the  plants  age.  increased 
funding  is  needed  to  update  bui' dings  to 
meet  new  requirements  and  standards. 
Funding  cuts  in  this  area  will  not  save 
monev  but  will  only  add  to  the  amount 
of  unfunded  work  already  accumulated. 

REACTOR     SAFETY 

The  third  area  of  construction  budget 
cuts,  the  reactor  safety  and  reliability 
project,  is  of  particular  concern.  This 
project  provides  for  improvements  to  the 


safety  systems  of  DOE's  production  reac- 
tors in  keeping  w-ith  lessons  learned  from 
the  Three  Mile  Island  incident. 

WASTE     MANAGEMENT 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  the  waste  manage- 
ment problem.  The  defense  nuclear  waste 
management  Appropriations  Committee 
allowance  before  use  does  not  adequately 
provide  for  efforts  necessary  to  replace 
or  repair  deteriorated  and  obsolete 
facilities  in  support  of  nuclear  waste 
operations  at  the  DOE  sites.  These  sup- 
port facilities  and  systems  have  deterio- 
rated through  past  funding  reductions 
and  could  jeopardize  safe  operations, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Hanford  Reserva- 
tion, activities  to  produce  nuclear  mate- 
rials to  support  Department  of  Defense 
needs.  With  regard  to  reductions  at  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  the  bill 
reduces  second  year  funding  of  an  on- 
going, 3-year  construction  Project  81-T- 
104,  radioactive  facilities  improvements, 
by  $3  million  which  will  delav  planned 
contract":  required  to  insure  safe  opera- 
tions at  Oak  Ridge. 

I  sav  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  I  rose  to  make  an  inquiry 
which  he  has  answered;  namely,  in  his 
blanket  statement  earlier  that  he  would 
not  delay  anv  mi'^si'e.  he  did  say  that  the 
MX  mlssi'e  wou'd  be  delayed. 

Mr,  JOHNSTON.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator.  I  d'd  not  sav  it  would  be  delayed. 
I  sa'd  we  actually  did  not  fund  it.  The 
President  requested  $60  million,  and  the 
House  allowed  $91.9  million. 

Mr.  WARNER.  But  it  is  clear  that  un- 
less these  funds  are  added,  the  missile 
win  be  delayed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  This  is  the  war- 
head. The  warhead  is  about  10  percent  of 
the  missile. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  read  from  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Record  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas : 

I  am  informed  that  they  could  result  In 
delaying  the  production  of  warheads  for  MX. 

Unless  we  raise  the  funds,  the  warhead 
for  the  MX,  as  stated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  will  be  delayed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Can  the  Senator  as- 
sure me  that  Congress  will  go  with  the 
MX.  as  opposed  to  an  alternate  technol- 
ogy? 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  would  be  presumptu- 
ous of  me  to  assume  what  Congress  would 
do. 

In  the  50  hours  of  hearings  over  which 
I  presided,  there  was  no  disagreement 
with  respect  to  going  ahead  with  the  MX 
missile.  The  basing  model  is  still  under 
consideration,  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  yet  to  make  its  recom- 
mendation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia have  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  30  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  cannot  do  much  In  30 
seconds.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  if  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  prepared  to  yield  back  his 
time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  If  there 
is  any  time.  I  should  like  a  m'nute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
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rema  Inlng  time  to  the  Senator  from 


Sena  Lor 


HATFIELX).  That  was  before  his 
remi  irks. 

BIENNIS.  I  waive  that. 

p;  lESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 

rom  Oregon  wish  to  yield  time? 

Senitor  has  3  minutes  and  20  sec- 


Hi  lTFIELD. 

he 
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Mississippi. 
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I  yield  1  minute  of  my 

Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel 

should  say  something.  I  told  the 

here  that  I   would   listen   to 

vtanted  to  learn  more  about  this. 

never  served  on  a  subcommittee 

after  the  missiles  that  came 

Atomic   Energy   Commission. 

;he  present  situation;  but  I  am 

after  hearing  the  arguments 

that  there  must  be  some 

here  about  the  figures. 

!r.  passing  that  over.  I  am  con- 

this  pertains  to  the  warhead 

iflX.  however,  it  may  be  posi- 

conditioned  later.  This  money 

the  warhead. 

of  Defense  says  in  the 
I  understand  it.  that  if  he  does 
s  money,  it  will  relay  the  war- 
he  MX. 

been  disappointed  that  the  MX 

delayed  without  any  disposal 

with  all  this  delay  over  the 

I  have  pushed  it. 

1  his  is  the  warhead,  and.  as  I 

may  be  some  error.  But  I  am 

to   believe   that   the  situation 

ponderates   here   is   that   this 

necessary  to  keep  the  warhead 

lie  at  the  greatest  speed.  I  will 

the  modified  amendment  for 


tot 
S<  cretary 


t  1 


,  an  1 


i  iTFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
remaining  I  believe. 
P4ESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
correct. 

HiTFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  only 

briefly  that  this  would  still  put 

S690  million  or  $700  million 

President's  total  figure  that  is 

bill  that  we  have  before  us. 
,e  heard  a  lot  of  game  plan  to- 
shifting  from  one  bill  to  an- 


Pi  esident. 


the  President  gets  13 

bills  one  at  a  time.  So  let  us  not 

by  this  game  plan  that  by 

is  amount  here  we  still  have  the 

of  Defense  budget  to  sort 

it  out  or  offset  it  some  way. 

one  time  in  the  history  of  this 

whfen  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 

Exrjenditures  ever  got  their  hands 

they  ever  returned  it. 

Ihad  is  a  series  of  cost  overruns. 

di  plication,  and  overlapping,  and 

tin  le  there  is  a  challenge  made  a!! 

is.  "The  Russians  are  coming." 

is  supposed  to  then  put  fear  in 

souls  in  order  to  peal  out  an- 

biHion  or  $2  billion. 

we  put  the  same  kind  of  de- 

cost-effective  military  dollars 

put  on  the  food  stamp  dollars. 


Unless  we  do  that  I  do  not  think  we  have 
a  right  to  go  ahead  and  go  this  far  over 
the  President's  request  and  Invite  a  veto 
on  water  projects  in  this  bill  and  other 
projects  that  are  dear  to  our  hearts  as 
individual  Senators. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Texas 
indicated  that  a  Senator  had  certain 
special  interest  in  this  bill.  I  think  this  is 
the  time  we  should  consider  the  defense 
of  this  Nation  rather  than  the  special 
parochial  interests  that  may  involve  the 
economic  development  or  economic  in- 
come to  a  State. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  a  second.  I  did  not  say 
parochial  interests,  I  said  defense 
interest. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  who 
is  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran  > .  The  time  of  Senator  Hatfield 
has  expired. 

All  time  having  expired,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufiBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  ( Mr.  D'Amato  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwater), 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Hatch) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Stevens  >  is  absent  due  to  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon >,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN),  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
other  Senators  who  wish  to  be  recorded 
on  this  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  359  Leg.) 
YEAS— 49 


NATS— *3 


Abdnor 

Gam 

Minkowski 

Armstrong 

G.cnn 

NiclLca 

Baker 

Goncn 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Orassley 

Pe.-cy 

B^chwitz 

I  art 

Quayle 

BjTd.  Robert  C 

UawUna 

Saseier 

ChUes 

haval-.awa 

Schni:tt 

Coch_-an 

Henm 

Simpson 

Cchen 

Helms 

Steimu 

DaoTorth 

H.h.ngs 

E\mms 

DeConcinl 

Hvmphrey 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Jack'xin 

Tcwer 

Do  e 

Jepsen 

Wa:iop 

Domenlcl 

I.Eu-tcn 

Warner 

Duienbsrger 

La  alt 

Zor.njky 

E^ast 

Mattlngly  - 

Exon 

McClure 

Andrew! 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Hemz 

PeU 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Prenler 

Boren 

Inouye 

Pro  mire 

Bradley 

JchriiSlon 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

K&ssebaum 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Rie*;.* 

Byrd, 

Leahy 

Roth 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Leviii 

Rudman 

Chflfee 

Lon« 

Sar  banes 

Cranston 

Lupar 

Specter 

Di  on 

Mathlaa 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Matjiunaga 

Tsongai 

Eagleton 

Metzenhaum 

WeicKer 

Ford 

MltcheU 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Cannon 

Hatch 

Steveni 

D  Ama,o 

Me. Cher 

WUliama 

Goldwater 

Moinihan 

So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  (UP  No. 
590),  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT   NO.    591 

(Purpose:   To  restore  general  funds  for  the 
uranium   enrichment   activities) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  1 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an 
amendment  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
S:nator  from  Oregon  make  a  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  May  we  havo 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Will  Members  please 
take  their  seats?  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  temporarily  s:t  aside  in 
order  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  may 
offer  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
BAfM ) .  ror  himself  and  Mr.  Glenn  proposes 
an   unprinted  amendment  numbered  591. 

On  pa^e  25.  line  2  .  strike  out  "$1,811,000,- 
000'  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,901,000,- 
COO". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
my  col'eague  from  Ohio  to  restore  the 
$90-mill:on  cut  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  uranium  supply 
and  enrichment  activities.  I  want  to  ad- 
dress, in  particular,  DOE's  uranium  en- 
richment program  and  the  importanct  of 
the  Portsmouth  gas  centrifuge  enrich- 
ment plant  (GCEP)  to  that  program. 

The  uranium  enrichment  program  has 
been  the  backbone  of  our  nuclear  effort 
for  nearly  30  years.  Since  the  inception 
of  the  "atoms-for-peace"  program  first 
proposed  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
1953,  it  has  played  an  important  role, 
both  here  and  abroad,  not  only  in  aiding 
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the  expansion  of  our  nuclear  industry, 
but  also  in  helping  our  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferation  effort. 

Unlike  most  Government  activities,  the 
uranium  enr  chment  program  provides  a 
commercial  service  and  represents  a  sig- 
nificant business  operation.  The  program 
has  been  the  sole  supplier  of  all  enrich- 
ment services  to  domestic  civilian  reac- 
tor customers  since  the  Shippingport- re- 
actor started  up  in  1957  as  the  first  U.S. 
power  reactor. 

I  w  11  repeat  that.  It  has  been  the  sole 
supplier  of  all  enrichment  services  to  do- 
mestic civilian  reactor  customers.  In  ad- 
dition, the  program  has  supplied  much 
of  the  free  world's  enriched  uranium 
needs,  as  well. 

The  uranium  enrichment  enterprise 
collected  over  $1.25  billion  in  revenues  in 
fiscal  year  1981 — it  is  a  moneymaker — 
and  expects  revenues  during  this  fiscal 
year  1932,  to  exceed  $1.8  billion.  Foreign 
sales  of  enrichment  services  have  help- 
ed us  to  reduce  our  enormous  trade  defi- 
cit over  the  years — more  than  S3  bil- 
lion in  total  sales,  including  some  $539 
m'llion  in  fiscal  year  1981  alone.  We  also 
have  295  contracts  for  enrichment  serv- 
ices with  United  States  and  foreign  utili- 
ties, extending  beyond  the  year  2000, 
with  a  total  value  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $75  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  particularly 
appreciate  the  competition.  I  wonder  if 
we  might   have   a  little   order   in   the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken.  Will  the  Senate 
please  be  in  order? 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  In  addition  to  these  com- 
mercial activities,  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment program  plays  a  vital  role  in  sup- 
port of  national  defense  by  suoply  ng  all 
defense  requirements  for  highly  enriched 
uraniuni,  including  the  requirements  of 
the  Nation's  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
program.  Furthermore,  the  program  has 
provided  all  the  highly  enriched  uranium 
used  in  our  nuclear  arsenal — a  require- 
ment that  will  escalate  dramatically  as 
we  modernize  our  current  stockpile  of 
nuclear  weapons  with  enhanced  radia- 
tion and  other  advanced  design  war- 
heads. 

We  have  provided  more  than  330  mil- 
lion separative  work  units  (SWU's)  for 
United  States  and  foreign  civilian  nu- 
clear power  facilities  and  for  US.  de- 
fense requirements,  representing  over  92 
percent  of  the  total  free  world  produc- 
tion. To  have  generateed  the  equivalent 
electrical  energy  from  this  quantity  of 
enriched  uranium  would  have  required 
nearly  27  billion  barrels  of  oil — enough 
to  supply  all  our  domestic  needs  for  about 
4  years  and  8  months  at  our  current  rate 
of  consiOTirtion. 

It  is  vitally  important  for  the  United 
States  to  remain  a  principal  suDo'ier  of 
foreign  enrichment  needs  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  we  will  be  able  to  exert  maxi- 
mum influence  on  foreign  users  to  coop- 
erate in  our  nuclear  nonproliferation 
objectives.  If  nations  continue  to  develop 
their  own  enrichment  capability,  then 
this  cou'd  also  be  a  source  of  nuclear 
weapons  materials.  Second,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  reap  the  benefits  of  helping  to 


reduce  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Third,  we  will  be  able  to  optimize  the  use 
of  our  available  capacity  in  order  to 
minimize  the  cost  for  all  customers,  both 
domestic  and  foreign. 

Key  to  this  strategy  is  timely  comple- 
tion of  the  Portsmouth  GCEP  which  will 
provide  an  additional  8.8  million  SWU's 
upon  its  completion.  GCEP  will  provide 
further  assurance  to  our  domestic  and 
foreign  customers  that  the  United  States 
is  the  most  economical  and  reliable 
.source  of  enriched  uranium.  GCEP 
brings  to  the  enriched  uraniimi  market- 
place the  prominent  advantages  of  the 
centrifuge  separation  process  technology 
including:  First,  operation  using  only  5 
percent  of  the  power  of  the  currently 
used  gaseous  diffusion  process;  second, 
adaptability  to  construction  in  modular 
increments  consistent  with  market  ex- 
pansion; and  third,  the  opportunity  to 
develop  and  utilize  even  more  advanced 
centrifuges  which  promise  further  effi- 
ciency improvements  when  they  are  fully 
developed  in  the  mid-  to  late  1980's. 

As  I  just  noted,  relative  to  the  cur- 
rently used  gaseous  diffusion  uranium 
enrichment  process,  GCEP  is  some  20 
times  more  energy  efficient — using  only 
5  percent  of  the  electric  power  to  produce 
an  equivalent  number  of  SWU's.  Con- 
struction of  GCEP  will  avoid  over  $3.5 
billion  in  construction  of  electric  gener- 
ating plants  and  save  the  energy  equiva- 
lent of  150,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  or 
some  1.5 -billion  barrels  over  its  Ufetime, 
relative  to  operating  a  similar  capacity 
using  diffusion  technology.  GCEP  leads 
to  an  incremental  production  unit  cost 
30-percent  lower  in  1982  dollars,  and, 
with  escalation,  to  a  cost  of  only  one- 
third  that  of  the  diffusion  process  in 
1996. 

Further  cuts  in  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment program  could  result  in  yet  another 
delay  in  the  startup  and  completion  of 
the  project.  Another  1-year  delay  will  be 
very,  very  costly  for  at  least  three  reas- 
ons. 

First,  contracts  in  excess  of  about  $700 
million  have  been  placed.  A  1-year 
stretchout  will,  in  addition  to  inflation, 
add  an  additional  year  of  needless  over- 
head, capital,  and  administrative  costs  to 
these  contracts.  These  costs  could 
amount  to  at  least  $200  million. 

Second,  a  1-year  delay  in  GCEP  would 
requ  re  the  use  of  additional  diffusion 
production  capacity  costing  an  addition- 
al $600  million  due  to  the  increased  en- 
ergy requirements.  Furthermore,  we  will 
have  wasted  the  energy  equivalent  of 
over  1  billion  barrels  of  oil  annually  for 
every  year  the  com->letion  of  the  full  8.8 
million  SWU  capacity  of  GCEP  is  de- 
layed. 

Third,  schedule  slip  could  result  in  a 
reduction  in  the  production  rate  of  cen- 
trifuge machines  and  other  hardware 
needed  for  GCEP.  The  degradation  of 
efficiencies  re.sulting  from  such  a  sched- 
ule s'ide  could  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $50-$100  mi'lion  if  manufacturing 
rates  are  reduced  significantly.  Further- 
more, the  project's  viability  could  be 
threatened  by  the  possibility  of  vendor 
withdrawal  because  of  the  continuing 
starts  and  stops. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 


matter  of  jobs.  Today  some  10.000  peo- 
ple are  employed  in  the  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  support  of  the  three  diffu- 
sion plants  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.; 
Paducah.  Ky.;  and  Portsmouth.  Ohio. 
There  are  also  in  excess  of  3.000  neople 
at  all  locations,  engaged  directly  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  Ports- 
mouth GCEP.  These  GCEP  numbers  do 
not  included  the  subcontractors  who 
supply  the  components,  materials,  and 

services — some  5,900  to  7,000   people 

nor  do  they  include  the  indirect  activ- 
ities induced  not  only  in  my  State  of 
Ohio,  but  also  on  the  home  States  of  the 
subcontractors  as  well,  some  36  States 
in  aU. 

The  Appropriation  Committee's  $90- 
million  reduction  for  DOE's  uranium 
supply  and  enrichment  activities  clearly 
threatens  the  $601  million  level  needed  in 
fiscal  year  1982  to  keep  GCEP  on  track. 
This  level  of  funding  has  been  supported 
by  all  the  House  and  Senate  authorizing 
committees  of  jurisdiction.  It  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  by  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  so  that  this  vital 
project  can  move  forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  concerning  this  pro- 
ject from  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
me.  dated  November  4.  1981,  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DePABTMENT  OF  EnEBCT. 

Washington.  DC.  November  4, 1981. 
Hon.  John  Glenn, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Glenn:  We  are  pleased  to 
respond  to  your  request  concerning  the  Gas 
Centrifuge  Enrichment  Plant  (GCEP)  at 
Portsmouth,  Ohio.  As  you  know,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  reported  a  FY 
1982  Appropriations  bill  with  a  $90  mlUlon 
general  reduction  in  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment program.  This  reduction  goes  well  be- 
yond the  levels  in  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  and  the  Administration's  revised 
budget  request  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  current  Administration's  budget  haa 
revised  the  uranium  enrichment  program  by 
reducing  plant  operations  to  the  minimum 
level,  deferring  maintenance,  reducing  re- 
search and  development  activities,  deferring 
or  eliminating  some  gaseous  diffusion  plant 
■pro'ects.  and  reducing  $68  million  from 
(3CEP.  The  additional  $90  million  reduction 
will  have  to  come  predominantly  from  GCEP 
as  all  other  activities  are  at  their  lowest  op- 
erational level.  We  currently  estimate  that  at 
least  $70  of  the  $90  million  will  have  to  be 
taken  from  GCEP. 

A  $70  million  reduction  In  GCEP  on  top  of 
the  $68  million  reduction  will  have  severe 
Impacts.  The  reduction  will  require  moving 
fifteen  to  twenty  construction  and  procure- 
ment packages  to  FY  1983  which  will  delay 
GCEP  completion  by  up  to  one  year.  A  num- 
ber of  contracts  will  have  to  be  renegotiated 
and  together  with  the  project  delay  will  re- 
sult In  increased  costs,  by  at  least  $125  mil- 
lion over  the  next  few  years,  to  construct  the 
plant  and  a  delay  in  realizing  the  economic 
benefits  from  GCEP  operations. 

Finally,  experience  from  the  protect'*  de- 
lay in  FY  1981  indicates  that  several  key 
contractors  will  have  to  reassess  ttelr  In- 
volvement in  the  project.  Should  they  choose 
not   to  continue  with  tbe  project,  serloua 
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P  lESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
froii  Ohio. 

»:ETZENBAUM.    Mr.    President, 
amei  idment  that  Senator  Glenn  and 
off  iring  today  will  reserve  a  provi- 
this  bill  that  trades  a  short-term 
r  much  larger  long-term  costs, 
the  committee's  decision  to 
$90  million  the  funds  recom- 
by  the  administration  and  al- 
aapropriated  by   the   House  for 
uranium  enrichment  activities, 
reduction  stands,  enrichment 
in  various  parts  of  the  country 
eJPfected.  But  the  main  effect  will 
by  at  least  1  year  and  possibly 
altogether  the  pas  centrifuge 
program  (GCEP). 
letter  dated  November  4,  Shelby 
DOE'S  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Energy,  states  that: 
re  luction  goes  well  beyond  the  leyels 
Opinlbus  Reconciliation  Act  and  the 
s  revised  budget  request  sub- 
Congress. 
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serious  consideration  would  have  to  be  given 
to  terminating  the  project. 

Termination  of  the  GCEP  project  would 
lea-.e  no  alternative  to  high  enrichment  pro- 
duction costs  from  the  existing  power-inten- 
si.e  gaseous  diffusion  plants  In  the  late 
1980s  and  1990s.  The  loss  of  GCEP  would 
seriously  damage  the  abl.lty  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  competitive  market 
price  and.  thereby,  retain  existing  customers 
and  attract  new  customers  in  e.\pandlng  In- 
ternational markets.  This  would  adversely 
impact  achievement  of  U.S.  national  policy 
objectives  such  as  nuclear  nonprollferatlon 
improved  balance  of  payments,  and  energy 
independence. 

in  sum.  the  GCEP  project  is  vital  to  the 
United  States  maintaining  world  leadership 
in  the  uranium  enrichment  industry.  The 
project  will  not  only  conserve  energy  and 
save  money  when  It  comes  Into  operation, 
but  will  also  avoid  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  monies  In  the  mid-1980's  for  the 
purchase  of  power  to  operate  the  existing 
plants,  thus,  further  Increasing  enrichment 
operating  costs  and  consumers  electric  rates. 

Similarly,  in  a  letter  to  Congressman 
Clarence  Brown  dated  October  29. 
Budget  Director  David  Stockman  wrote 
as  follows: 

In  response  to  your  question  concerning 
the  administration's  requested  level  of  fund- 
ing for  the  gas  centrifuge  enrichment  pro- 
gram. I  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  have  not 
modified  our  recommendation  contained  in 
the  September  revised  budget  for  flscal  year 
1982. 

As  you  recall,  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1982  requested  $639  million  for 
GCEP.  Due  to  the  deteriorating  deficit  pos- 
ture we  faced  by  September,  we  revised  most 
discretionary  appropriation  requests  down- 
ward by  12  percent.  Our  current  request  for 
GCEP,  as  transmitted  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees,  is  $600  million.  This  is  the  level 
of  funding  we  believe  most  appropriate  in 
light  of  the  eventual  benefits  that  GCEP 
will  produce  in  the  form  of  lower  costs  for 
separative  work  units  and  lower  consumer 
electric  costs. 

Mr.  Stockman's  statement  is  fully  con- 
sistent w;th  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981,  which  deferred  $68  million 
from  fiscal  1982,  but  increased  the  fiscal 
year  1983  authorization  by  the  same 
amount  "to  assure  that  the  project  con- 
tinues on  schedule." 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Glenn  has  on 
many  occasions  pointed  out  the  vital  im- 
portance to  our  nonproliferation  goals  of 
our  remaining  a  reliable  supplier  to  en- 
riched uranium  to  foreign  customers.  But 
according  to  the  American  Nuclear  En- 
ergy Council,  uncertainties  over  the  fu- 
ture of  our  enrichment  program  have 
since  1978  cost  us  10  foreign  enrichment 
contracts  worth  $29  billion. 

This  Nation  has  as  a  top  priority  the 
reduct  on  of  our  dependence  on  foreign 
energy  sources.  But  here  we  have  pro- 
posed a  needless  delay  in  bringing  on  line 
an  enrichment  technology — the  centri- 
fuge process — that  is  20  times  more  efla- 
cient.  in  its  use  of  power  than  the  ex- 
isting gaseous  diffusion  process. 

Twenty  times  more  efficient,  Mr. 
President — in  a  process  in  wh'ch  elec- 
tric power  accounts  for  75  percent  of  op- 
erating costs.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
over  its  lifetime  GCEP  will  save  for  this 
Nation  the  energy  equivalent  of  1.5  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil. 

Mr.  President,  this  cut  makes  no  sense 
from  a  business  point  of  view. 


It  is  a  cut  that  the  House  has  refused 
to  make — and  to  which  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  strongly  opposed. 

It  is  a  cut,  in  other  words,  that  should 
not  be  made.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  join 
with  us  in  correcting  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  pennywise.  pound-foolish  cut. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Mr.  David  Stock- 
man stating  the  administration's  posi- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Executive  Office  or  the  President. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bud  It  was  good  to  hear  from  you 
again  yesterday,  in  response  to  your  ques- 
tion concerning  the  Administrations  re- 
quested level  of  funding  for  the  Gas  Cen- 
trifuge Enrichment  program,  I  wish  to  as- 
sure you  that  we  have  not  modified  our  rec- 
ommendation contained  in  the  September 
revised  budget  for  FY  1982. 

As  you  recall,  the  Presidents  budget  for 
FY  1982  requested  $669  million  for  GCEP. 
Due  to  the  deteriorating  deficit  posture  we 
faced  by  September,  we  revised  most  dis- 
cretionary appropriation  requests  downward 
by  12  percent.  Our  current  request  for  GCEP, 
as  transmitted  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, Is  $600  million.  This  is  the  level  of 
funding  we  believe  most  appropriate  In  light 
of  the  eventual  benefits  that  GCEP  win  pro- 
duce in  the  form  of  lower  costs  for  separa- 
tive work  units  and  lower  consumer  electric 
costs. 

I  hope  this  clarifies  the  situation  for  you 
:f  1  may  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  matter 
that  the  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn 
and  Mr.  Metzenbaum)  have  raised  here. 
Let  me  say  that  the  committee  has 
merged  the  operating  plant  and  the  cap- 
ital equipment  accounts  as  proposed  by 
the  administration.  We  have  made  a 
general  reduction  of  about  $90  million 
from  the  revised  budget  request.  The  $90 
million  cut  is  a  general  reduction  from 
the  total,  not  earmarked  against  any 
specific  program  or  activity — not  GCEP, 
not  the  gaseous  defusion  program,  not 
isotope  separation  technology — none  of 
them. 

If  the  Senator  will  turn  to  page  40,  for 
reference,  the  language  states  that: 

The  $90,000,000  general  reduction  pro- 
pored  for  uranium  supplv  and  enrichment 
activities  should  be  prudently  allocated  so 
that,  to  the  extent  possible,  there  Is  minimal 
impact   on   production   capability. 

We  took  into  consideration  this  very 
important  operation  that  the  Senators 
are  concerned  about.  They  have  been 
valiant  in  their  constant  effort  not  only 
to  advocate  but  to  make  sure  that  that 
is  consonant  with  our  natio*ial  defense 
and  other  needs.  I  commend  them  for 
that  kind  of  leadership. 

I  really  must  say,  however,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  in  any  way  to  denigrate  their 
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particular  interest  or  to  demean  the  im- 
portance of  the  questions  they  are  raising 
here,  but  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  we 
are  resisting  all  amendments,  as  I  have 
just  tried  to  resist  the  Tower  amend- 
ment and  failed.  We  are  resisting  all 
amendments  to  this  bill  because  we  are 
$350  million  above  the  President's  level. 
Now.  with  the  Tower  amendment,  we  are 
going  to  move  close  to  the  $700  million 
over  the  President's  requested  level.  That 
puts  us  in  real  jeopardy  of  getting  the  bill 
signed.  Nowhere  does  this  remark  reflect 
at  all  on  the  project  itself. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  of  the  bill.  As 
he  has  pointed  out.  the  language  in  the 
committee  report  says: 

The  $90,000,000  general  reduction  proposed 
for  uranium  supoly  and  enrichment  activi- 
ties should  be  prudently  allocated  so  that, 
to  the  extent  possible,  there  Is  minimal  Im- 
pact on  production  capability. 

So  we  can  spell  this  out,  Mr.  President, 
is  it  the  view  of  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee that  "minimal  impact  on  produc- 
tion capability"  could  be  achieved  by  al- 
locating the  general  reduction  in  such  a 
way  that  planned  increases  in  the  ef- 
ficiency of  production  are  allowed  to 
move  forward  on  presently  projected 
time  frames? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  President;  fu- 
ture increases  in  eflBciency  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  or  increasing  production 
capability  would  be  highly  desirable,  and 
should  be  taken  into  account  by  DOE 
in  allocating  any  general  reduction. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
inquire  of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon,  is  it 
the  view  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee that,  in  drafting  the  passage  referred 
to  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  the 
committee  did  not  wish  to  suggest  that 
DOE  should  make  a  decision  in  this  area 
that  could  cause  delays  in  bringing  en- 
richment capacity  on  line  that  would 
be  needed  for  competing  for  new  con- 
tracts for  enriched  nuclear  fuel? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is  definitely  the 
intent  of  the  committee  that  DOE  should 
avoid  any  delays  at  all. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate that  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  want  further  to  ask, 
does  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  agree  with  the  assess- 
ment that  the  gas  centrifuge  enrich- 
ment project  will  be  an  important  tool 
for  easing  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
problems,  for  promoting  electrical  en- 
ergy eflBciency  while  increas  ng  our  nu- 
clear fuel  production  capability,  and  for 
aiding  the  U.S.  nuclear  nonproliferation 
effort  by  making  the  United  States  a 
reliable  supplier  of  lo  v-cost  nuclea*-  fuel 
to  foreisn  as  well  as  domestic  utilities? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Abso'ute'y;  I  believe 
GCEP  can  help  very  definitely  in  these 
areas,  as  well  as  all  other  areas  where 
it  has  alreadv  proven  its  worth. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  agree  that  the  allocation  of 
the  general  reduction  by  DOE  shou'.d  not 
create  a  situation  in  which  costs  to  the 
Government  for  enhancing  uranium  en- 
richment capacity  in  the  future  will  rise 


by  an  amount  greater  than  the  general 
reduction? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  agree  that  the  allo- 
cation of  any  general  reduction  by  DOE 
should  be  performed  in  a  way  that  is 
cost  effective  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  by  DOE  to  avoid  significantly 
greater  costs  for  DOE  programs  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  one  last 
question,  Mr.  President.  We  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  $90  million  below 
the  House  bill  in  this  area.  I  also  respect 
and  I  know  that  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
equally  well  respects  the  position  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  resisting  any  effort  to  go  be- 
yond the  excesses  that  are  in  the  bill, 
excesses  over  the  amount.  My  question  is. 
Can  we  who  have  a  major  concern  about 
this  subject  be  reasonably  well-assured 
that,  when  this  matter  is  considered  by 
the  conference  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  (Mr.  Hatfield)  , 
will  give  every  possible  consideration  to 
bringing  the  $90  milUon  back  into  it? 
Can  he,  hopefully,  find  ways  to  do  that, 
as  is  provided  in  the  House  bill  and,  rath- 
er than  make  the  issue  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  can  we  hope  that  the  matter 
can  be  resolved  at  the  conference  com- 
mittee level? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  shall  make  sure  this 
Senator  will  put  a  double  asterisk  on  this 
item  in  conference  to  remind  us  to  be 
very  sympathetic  to  the  request  of  both 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Ohio, 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Both  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  Ohio  will  be  doubly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  double  asterisk  and  be  even 
more  grateful  if  they  put  the  $90  million 
back  in. 

I  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  for  h's  consideration  in  this  matter. 
I  think  this  colloquy  very  well  spells 
out  what  we  hope  will  take  place.  It  is 
an  important  project.  It  is  one  of  ths 
very  few  facilities  in  the  world  like  this; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  only  one  like  th  s  exact- 
ly. It  is  energy  efficient,  as  I  pointed  out 
in  my  earl-er  statement.  If  we  cut  back 
now.  it  will  have  some  very  serious  im- 
plications in  international  markets  as 
well  as  domestic. 

I  point  out  once  again  this  facility  is 
a  moneymaker  for  the  country.  It  is 
not  a  drain  on  the  budget.  We  are  par- 
ticularly grateful  for  the  support  in- 
dicated by  th3  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  in 
viev  of  the  double  asterisk  assurances 
given  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Arrropriations.  on  behalf  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  and  myself,  I 
now  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  am.endment  <UP  No.  591)  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  the  limitation 
now  in  this  bill  on  NRC's  implementa- 
tion of  its  uranium  m  11  licensing  regu- 
lations. I  believe  that  the  limitation  is 
an  appropriate  and  necessary  step  in  re- 
storing a  rational  and  workable  regula- 
tory program  for  uranium  nulls  and  mill 
tai'ings. 

As  chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulation 


Subcommittee,  I  have  directed  consider- 
able attention  to  the  implementation  of 
the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation 
Control  Act  of  1978  ( UMTRCA  i .  On  June 
16,  1981,  the  Nuclear  Regulation  Sub- 
committee held  a  hearing  to  review  cer- 
tain problems  that  have  developed  in  the 
implementation  of  UMTRCA.  I  believe 
that  the  hearing  record  discloses  a  num- 
ber of  serious  problems  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  act.  These  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  failed  to  adopt  final  envircm- 
mental  standards  for  uranium  miU  tail- 
ings at  active  sites,  even  though  the  act 
imposed  a  statutory  deadline  of  May  8, 
1980,  for  such  standards.  These  environ- 
mental standards  were  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  integrated  regulatory  pro- 
gram involving  EPA  and  NRC  established 
by  the  act,  and  were  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  NRC's  subsequent  development  of 
specific  technical  requirements  for  mill 
tailings  disposal  at  active  mill  sites. 

Second,  NRC  has  proceeded  to  adopt 
its  final  technical  requirements  for  ura- 
nium mill  licensing  without  the  benefit 
of  the  EPA  standards.  These  NRC  regu- 
lations, which  became  effective  on  Au- 
gust 5. 1981.  include  general  environmen- 
tal standards  such  as  specified  reduc- 
tions in  radon  releases  from  mill  tail- 
ings disposal  sites,  and  technical  require- 
ments for  earth  and  rock  cover  to  achieve 
these  standards.  The  issuance  of  these 
NRC  regulations  violates  the  careful  di- 
vision of  regulatory  responsibiUties  for 
mill  tailings  in  the  act  and  creates  the 
potential  for  future  shifts  and  conflicts 
in  regulatory  requirements  affecting 
present  and  new  uranium  milling  opera- 
tions. 

Third,  there  appears  to  be  substantial 
disagreement  within  the  scientific  com- 
munity regarding  the  basis  for  certain 
of  the  technical  requirements  adopted  by 
NRC.  In  particular,  there  appears  to  be 
considerable  disagreement  over  whether 
the  NRC's  stringent  radon  release  limits, 
and  the  cover  requirements  to  achieve 
these  limits,  are  actually  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health,  safety  and  the  en- 
vironment. This  is  one  of  the  questions 
the  EPA  environmental  standards  were 
intended  to  resolve. 

Fourth,  certain  of  the  technical  re- 
quirements adopted  by  NRC— most 
notably,  the  radon  release  limits,  and  the 
cover  requirements  to  achieve  these 
limits — are  cast  as  absolute  requirements, 
and  NRC  has  provided  no  flexibility  in 
applying  these  requirements  at  existing 
sites  where  large  quantities  of  mill  tail- 
ings already  exist.  In  adopting  these  ab- 
solute requirements,  particularly  for 
existing  sites,  NRC  does  not  appear  to 
have  given  sufiScient  attention  to  con- 
siderations of  practicability  such  as  the 
economic  and  environmental  cost  of 
meeting  the  requirements. 

Finally,  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  act  until  the  hearing  held  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee  on 
June  16,  the  NRC  appears  to  have  in- 
sisted that  all  agreement  States  must 
adopt  the  NRC  regulations  as  an  absolute 
minimum  without  regard  to  differing 
local  or  regional  conditions,  if  the  State 
is  to  retain  its  authority  for  uranium  mill 
licensing.  This  position,  which  was  modi- 
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testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
in  marked  contrast  to  the 
the  act,  which  provide  that  a 
adopt   standards   that  are 
to  the  extent  practicable,  or 
tri^gent  than."  the  NRC  stand- 
position  may  also  have  denied 
agreement  States  the  opportunity 
[itly  to  develoD  and  propose  al- 
to those  NRC  requirements 
Stite  believes  are  not  practlcab'e. 
Pr^ident.  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
requirements    contained    in 
urinlum  mill  licensing  regulations 
gi|if1cant  contributor  to  manv  of 
experienced  in  the  imole- 
of  the  act.  Now  that  ^h'?  NRC 
requirements  are  in  effect  ?.nd 
ine   for   amended    agr^^ment 
protrams  is  aoproaching.  the  ad- 
imnict  of  the':e  technical  require- 
!  ikelv  to  increase  substantia'ly. 
reasons  I  believe  that  a  promnt 
of  NRC's  implementation  and 
nt  0^  the^e  technical  r^o'ilre- 
essential  first  step  in  correct- 
droblems  described  above.  En- 
jf   the   orovi.sion   in   this   bill 
acofnoTsh  th's  ohioctive  and  would 
tim°  needed  ^o  acco*nn'iRh 
detiiled  changes  to  the  regulatory 
;hrou(yh  si)bs°ouent  legislation 
istrative  action. 
Ment.  th»  rommi.<!«'on  has  re- 
i-ed  me  t>"»t  enactment  of  the 
Dro^yis'on  mieh'  have  several  detri- 
;cts.  Tn  particular,  the  Com- 
nbtes  that  the  House  nrovision 
prepent  the  Commission  from  im- 
a  case-by-case  basis  license 
on  uranium  milling  needed  to 
public  health  and  safety,  as  H 
to  adopting  its  uranium  mill 
regulations.   In   addition,   the 
notes  that  the  House  provi- 
force  the  Commission  to  ter- 
ajgreement  State  uranium  mill 
programs   after  November  8. 
present  deadline  for  amended 


Pi  esident. 


I    believe    that    the 
made  to  the  House  provision 
the  NRC  concerns.  Specifl- 
provision  in  the  bill  makes  it 
NRC  retains  the  authority  to 
tailings  in  the  manner  and 
permitted  prior  to  the  adop- 
NRC's  technical  regulations, 
greement  States  may  continue 
uranium  mills  during   the 
which  NRC's  technical  require- 
suspended. 
Commission   has   also   indicated 
House  provision  might  lead  to 
Iftigation  on  the  question  of  the 
health  effects  of  radon  in  some 
reactor   license   proceedings, 
study,  however,  it  appears 
NRC's  Atomic  Safety  and  Li- 
A  Dpeal  Board  has  also  calculated 
source  terms  assuming  that  the 
tech  nical  requirements  do  not  take 
c  luding  these  radon  source  terms 
Lipoing  NRC  proceedings  to  de- 
health  effects  of  radon  should 
the  potential  for  future  disrup- 
reactor  license  proceedings, 
ident,  the  provision  in  the  bill 
siiiiply  preserve  the  situation  in 
pri  )r  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
regi^tions.  thereby  allowing  time 


I  the! 


th  Bse 


to  develop  the  more  detailed  legislative 
and  administrative  changes  needed  to 
correct  the  problems  in  implementing  the 
Mill  Tailings  Act.  Diu^ng  this  1-year 
period.  NRC  would  be  prohibited  from 
implementing  or  enforcing  their  uranium 
mill  licensing  regulations;  those  States 
that  have  acted  to  exercise  uranium  mill 
and  mill  tailings  regulatory  authority 
under  State  law  would  not  be  required  to 
adopt  requirements  comparable  to  the 
suspended  NRC  regulations;  and  NRC 
would  be  prohibited  from  exercising  any 
regulatory  authority  for  uranium  mills 
and  mill  tailings  in  any  State  that  has 
acted  to  exercise  regulatory  authority  for 
uranium  mills  and  mill  tailings  under 
State  law.  I  strongly  support  the  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  as  an  essential  first  step 
in  restoring  a  rational  and  workable  reg- 
ulatory program  for  uranium  mills  and 
mill  tailings. 

•  Mr.  KART.  Mr.  President,  the  Energy 
and  Water  Appropriations  Act  (H.R. 
4144),  under  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate today,  contains  a  provision  that 
would  drastically  restrict  the  authority 
of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control 
Act  of  1978  (P.L.  95-604).  This  provision 
prohibits  the  NRC  from  spending  appro- 
priated funds  to  implement  and  enforce 
the  final  regulations,  which  it  promul- 
gated 1  year  ago,  for  managing  and 
cleaning  up  piles  of  uranium  mill  tailings 
scattered  around  the  country. 

I  imderstand  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
accepted  this  provision  on  the  advice 
that  these  restrictions  enjoyed  the  sup- 
port of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee,  on  which  I  sit.  Al- 
though I  will  not  press  today  for  a  vote 
opposing  this  provision.  I  want  the  rec- 
ord to  show  that  I  do  not  support  efforts 
to  delay  implementation  of  the  Mill  Tail- 
ings Act. 

The  Mill  Tailings  Act  has  two  pur- 
poses. First,  it  establishes  a  remedial  ac- 
tion program  to  clean  up  over  25  million 
tons  of  tailings  at  two  dozen  abandoned 
uranium  mills  in  several  Western  States 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  affected  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  will  share 
the  cost  of  the  cleanup  program,  cur- 
rently estimated  at  aroimd  $405  million. 

Second,  and  just  as  important,  the 
act  provides  a  new  Federal  program  for 
regulating  management  and  disposal  of 
uranium  tailings  to  protect  public  health 
and  safety  from  the  radiological  and 
nonradiological  hazards  of  these  tailings. 
As  part  of  this  regulatory  scheme,  the 
NRC  has  promulgated  health  and  safety 
standards.  The  four  States  that  have  re- 
ceived authority,  delegated  from  the 
NRC  through  the  agreement  States  pro- 
gram, to  regulate  uranium  millings 
within  their  boundaries  must  adopt,  by 
November  8,  1981.  standards  "which  are 
equivalent,  to  the  extent  practicable,  or 
more  stringent  than"  the  NRC's  stand- 
ards. The  NRC  will  continue  to  regulate 
directly  uranium  mill  tailings  in  those 
States  that  do  not  participate  in  the 
agreement  States  program. 

The  Mill  Tailings  Act,  in  essence,  es- 
tablished a  uniform  system  for  protect- 
ing the  public  from  the  dangers  of  ura- 
nium milling  and  the  resulting  tailings. 


Several  arguments  have  been  made 
for  suspending  NRC's  authority  under 
the  Mill  Tailings  Act.  I  do  not  find  any 
of  these  persuasive. 

First,  it  has  been  argued  that  agree- 
ment States  cannot  meet  the  November 
8  deadline  for  conforming  their  stand- 
ards to  the  NRC  regulations.  This  ap- 
parently is  the  primary  stated  reason  for 
suspending  NRC's  regulatory  authority. 
Yet,  three  of  the  four  agreement  States — 
Texas,  Washington,  and  Colorado — will 
come  very  close  to  meeting  the  Novem- 
ber 8  deadline.  In  fact,  only  New  Mexico 
has  appealed  to  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  deadline — for  up  to  2  years. 
Thus,  the  provisions  in  the  Energy  and 
Water  Appropriations  Act  constitute  a 
private  bill  for  New  Mexico.  In  granting 
New  Mexico  relief,  however,  this  provi- 
sion disrupts  efforts  in  three  other 
States  to  comply  with  Mill  Tailings  Act. 
Indeed,  the  suspension  of  the  NRC's  reg- 
ulatory authority  could  cause  all  the 
staff  resources  and  fimds  spent  by  the 
other  agreement  States  in  establishing 
adequate  programs  for  regulating  ura- 
nium milling  to  go  for  naught. 

Second,  those  supporting  a  suspension 
of  the  NRC's  regulatory  authority  main- 
tain that  because  the  Mill  Tailings  Act 
assumes  the  EPA  would  issue  its  mill 
tailings  standards  prior  to  promulgation 
of  the  NRC's  final  regulations,  the  NRC 
regulations  should  not  go  into  effect  be- 
fore the  EPA  has  acted.  Admittedly,  the 
EPA  has  missed  by  almost  2  years  the 
deadline  in  the  MUl  Tailings  Act  for  is- 
suing its  standards.  I  have  repeatedly 
criticized  the  EPA's  chronic  inability  to 
meet  deadlines  for  issuing  its  various  ra- 
diation standards,  including  those  for 
mill  tailings.  After  working  closely  with 
EPA  staff  to  anticipate  the  EPA  stand- 
ards, the  NRC  properly  decided  to  go 
ahead  and  promulgate  its  final  regula- 
tions. None  of  the  testimony  taken  by 
the  EPA  standards,  when  finally  issued, 
would  significantly  alter  the  NRC  regu- 
lations. If  EPA  is  still  unable  to  issue  its 
standards,  the  proper  solution  is  not  to 
disrupt  the  entire  Federal  regulatory 
program  by  suspending  the  NRC's  au- 
thority under  the  Mill  Tailings  Act,  but 
rather  to  discharge  the  EPA  from  fur- 
ther responsibility  under  the  act.  Indeed, 
given  the  administration's  apparent  in- 
tent to  dismantle  the  agency  through 
unprecedented  budget  cuts  over  the  next 
few  years,  it  seems  highly  unlikely  that 
EPA  will  issue  its  standards  soon. 

Finally,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
NRC  has  not  given  agreement  States 
the  flexibility  provided  under  the  Mill 
Tailings  Act  to  adopt  standards  "equiva- 
lent, to  the  extent  practicable"  to  the 
NRC's  final  regulations.  If  indeed  this 
is  the  case,  then  it  is  more  appropriate 
for  authorizing  legislation  to  make  clear 
that  the  NRC  should  give  agreement 
States  the  fiexibility  provided  under  the 
Mill  Tailings  Act  to  adopt  standards  that 
deviate  from  the  NRC's  final  regulations. 
It  is  highly  inappropriate,  however,  to 
use  an  appropriations  bill  to  suspend  the 
entire  NRC  mill  tailings  regulation  pro- 
gram, particularly  for  those  agreement 
States  that  have  already  adopted  their 
own  standards  based  on  the  NRC  regula- 
tions. 
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Mr.  President,  I  strongly  object  to  this 
apparent  attempt  at  end-rimning  the 
authorization  process  to  disrupt  the 
uranium  mill  tailing?  regulation  pro- 
gram. Uranium  mill  tailings  pose  a  sig- 
nificant hazard  to  public  health  and 
safety.  They  contain  85  percent  of  the 
original  radioactivity  of  the  uranium  ore. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  U.S.  Greologi- 
cal  Survey: 

windblown  tailings  from  Inactive,  un- 
stabUlzed  pUes  in  the  Western  States  are 
responsible  for  (radiation)  dose  rates  greater 
than  25  mllUrems  per  year  a,,  distances  up  to 
one  mile  from  the  pile. 

This  dose  rate  equals  the  rate  EPA 
permits  per  person  each  year  for  the  en- 
tire nuclear  fuel  cycle. 

Attempts  to  disrupt  the  uranium  mill 
tailings  regulation  program,  or  to  relax 
the  restrictions  on  managing  and  dispos- 
ing of  mill  tailings,  places  the  public 
health  and  safety  at  continued  risk. 

We  should  realize  that  it  is  not  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  properly  controlling  mill 
tailings  that  has  created  the  financial 
problems  the  uranium  industry  now 
faces.  Rather,  these  financial  difiBculties 
result  from  pure  economic — from  the 
decreased  demand  for  uranium  to  fuel 
commercial  power  reactors,  which  in 
turn  stems  from  a  decreased  demand  for 
nuclear-generated  electricity. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  does  not 
foreclose  further  debate  on  the  Federal 
program  for  regulating  uranium  mill 
tailings.  I  hone  the  full  Senate  will  care- 
fully review  this  issue,  when  it  comes  up 
again  in  the  next  few  weeks  as  part  of 
Senate  consideration  of  the  NRC  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  <S.  1207).  That  is  the  only  proper 
forum  for  debating  an  issue  that  could 
seriously  affect  the  health  and  safety  of 
people  living  in  many  States  throughout 
the  Nat' on  • 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  NRC's 
uranium  mill  licensing  requirements 
have  been  roundly  criticized  bv  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  by  responsible  repre- 
sentat  ves  of  the  uranium  industry.  The 
Department  of  Energy  has  specifically 
declned  to  support  the  2  pico  curie  per 
meter  squared  per  second  radon  emana- 
tion standard  which  is  a  key  element  of 
NRC's  regulations.  DOE  has  stated: 

Because  radon  dispersion  from  unstabll- 
ized  piles  does  not  produce  measurable  ef- 
fects even  at  short  distances  from  their 
boundaries,  we  cannot  support  the  proposed 
2pCl/m2-sec  radon  flux  standard,  which  Is 
very  close  to  or  lower  than  background  in 
many  parts  of  the  nation. 

The  New  Mexico  Environmental  Im- 
provement Division  has  explained  that 
NRC's  radon  limit  is  "based  on  highly 
uncertain  and  speculative  estimates,  of 
health  effects  and  on  unfounded  as- 
sumptions that  adverse  health  effects 
might  occur  in  certain  hypothetical 
situations." 

Similarly,  the  New  Mexico  Environ- 
mental Imnrovement  Board,  after  taking 
extensive  testimony  and  public  com- 
ments, found  that  NRC's  "standards 
are  un^unnorted,  unreasonable,  and 
imnractxable." 

NRC's  uran'um  mUl  licensing  reou"re- 
ments  are  troublesome  for  an  independ- 
ent reason :  They  were  issued  in  advance 


of  EPA  standards.  Under  section  275  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  EPA  must  issue 
the  standards,  not  NRC.  EPA  has  not  yet 
issued  standards.  NRC  erred  in  issuing 
standards  and  more  detailed  require- 
ments in  advance  of  EPA's  standards. 
NRC's  action  is  not  only  contrary  to  the 
statute  but  also  subjects  agreement 
States  and  regulated  industry  to  shifting 
and  conflicting  regulatory  requirements. 

NRC's  uranium  mill  licensing  require- 
ments will  be  extremely  expensive.  NRC 
estimates  that  they  will  cost  the  domestic 
industry  $1  billion  or  more.  Industry  be- 
lieves that  the  cost  is  far  greater.  More- 
over. NRC  has  indicated  to  DOE  that  it 
intends  to  apply  its  regulations  to  inac- 
tive sites  for  which  DOE  is  responsible. 
DOE  estimates  that  comparable  require- 
ments imcosed  on  inactive  sites  will  cost 
the  taxpayer  almost  $500,000,003.  even 
before  infiation.  The  burden  to  the  tax- 
payer will  be  far  more  if  the  standards 
are  applied  to  other  sites  for  which  DOE 
is  responsible  or  to  that  portion  of  the 
tailings  at  active  sites  which  was  pro- 
duced imder  Government  contract. 

This  is  a  tremendous  cost  for  tax- 
payers and  domestic  industry  to  bear. 
This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  NRC  admits  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  establishes  that  exposure  to 
radon  at  low  levels  associated  with  tail- 
ings is  hazardous  and  the  fact  that 
NRC's  estimate  for  the  average  hypo- 
thetical risk  under  the  linear  nonthresh- 
old  model  from  tailings  is  only  1  in 
70,000.000. 

Incidentally,  this  risk,  even  if  it  oc- 
curs, is  equivalent  only  to  the  risk  from 
a  few  puffs  on  a  cigarette,  a  few  drinks 
of  wine,  or  driving  the  family  car  a  few- 
blocks.  And  NRC  represents  that  this  re- 
mote risk  is  for  three  times  the  numbers 
of  mills  now  in  existence  even  if  the  tail- 
ings from  all  those  mills  are  totally  un- 
regulated. It  is  difiBcult  to  explain  to  un- 
employed uranium  miners  why  this  re- 
mote and  hypothetical  risk  warrants 
these  tremendous  costs.  And  there  are  a 
lot  of  unemployed  uranium  miners.  Half 
the  uranium  miners  in  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, and  New  Mexico  are  already  out  of 
work.  New  closings  and  cutbacks  are 
being  announced  on  an  almost  weekly 
basis. 

The  provision  adopted  by  the  Approp- 
riations Committee  is  responsive  to  these 
concerns.  It  has  the  effect  of  suspending 
the  NRC  regulations  imtil  EPA  issues 
standards.  It  does  not  interfere  with 
NRC's  ability  to  regulate  uranium  mills 
as  it  did  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  reg- 
ulations. In  fact,  all  problems  raised  by 
NRC  with  respect  to  the  amendment  have 
been  carefully  considered  and  addressed 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
as  indicated  in  the  detailed  discussion 
of  the  committee's  version  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  committee's  report. 

Soma  may  ask  whv  the  suspension 
should  be  included  in  this  bill.  The  fact  is 
that  NRC  has  indicated  that  it  intends  to 
treat  all  State  regulatory  programs  per- 
taining to  uranium  mill  tailings  as  auto- 
matically termiiiated  on  November  8, 
1981.  unless  the  States  adopt  regulations 
patterned  on  NRC's  standards  and  re- 
quirements before  that  date. 

It  now  appears  that  most  States — in- 


cluding Colorado.  Texas,  and  New  Mex- 
ico— will  be  unable  to  meet  this  date. 
Termination  of  these  State  programs  will 
cause  totally  unnecessary  regulatory  con- 
fusion and  will  be  an  unwarranted  blow 
to  Federal -State  cooperation  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  atomic  energy  as  provided  in 
section  274  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
The  suspension  language,  as  modified  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  makes 
clear  that  Congress  did  not  intend  any 
automatic  termination  of  agreement 
State  programs  on  Noveml)er  8.  Because 
of  this  imminent  date,  it  is  essential  that 
we  act  immediately  to  suspend  NRC's 
uranium  mill  licensing  requirements.  I 
therefore  support  the  Appropriations  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  on  this 
subject. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    SBl 

Mr.  PRYOR.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  offer  an  amendment? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
fioor  manager.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  make 
a  correction  to  an  amendment  that  Sen- 
ator Bumpers  and  I  introduced  yesterday 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  so  graciously  ac- 
cepted. It  is  a  one-word  correction,  not 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  discussed  this  matter.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  to  describe  it.  It  is  perfectly 
satisfactory*  to  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  basically  relates  to  the 
Ouachita  River  navigation  project,  UP 
amendment  581,  accepted  by  the  Senate 
yesterday  afternoon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  one  word  be  changed  from 
"authorization"  to  "appropriations"  in 
the  amendment.  I  understand  both  sides 
of  the  a'sle  are  in  agreement  with  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  581)  reads 
as  follows: 

UP  AMENDMENT  581 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  no  funds  may  be 
used  to  construct  channel  realignment 
work  on  the  Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers 
navigation  project  until  a  restudy  Is 
made) 

On  page  8  following  line  23  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

Section  107 — No  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  construct  channel  re- 
alignment work  on  the  Ouachita  and  Black 
Rivers  navigatioa  project  In  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  until  such  time  as  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  has  completed  a  restudy  of  the 
various  options  for  navigation  above  Cros- 
sett,  Arkansas,  including  the  two  barge 
abreast  configuration,  with  a  view  toward 
reducing  the  number  of  cutoJTs  and  bend- 
widenin''s  required.  The  results  of  this  re- 
study should  be  reported  to  the  respective 
appropriations  committees  of  both  houses 
of  the  Congress  for  review,  and  should  ac- 
curately reflect  the  economic  and  environ- 
mental tradeoffs  of  providing  greater  than 
two-barge  navigation. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  S93 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  technical  amendment  with  reference 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
language  in  this  bill.  It  changes  two 
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the  amendment  which  are  Im- 
^.w,,>..  .  have  checked  with  the  floor 
manager  and  the  minority  manager,  and 
they  are  willing  to  accept  it.  I  send  the 
amendm  ;nt  to  the  desk. 

The  PPESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
manager^  of  the  bill  set  aside  the  com- 
mittee alnendment  for  the  purpose  of 
consideriig  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator frori  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  be  done. 

The  pkESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectior  .  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  ar  lendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bil  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Se:iator  from  New  Mexico  (Jlr.  Do- 
ifENici )  ( roposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbere<l  592: 

On  pag:  34,  lines  11  and  12.  strike  "re- 
Instate  ^RC"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  tbereol 
"exercise  i  iny". 
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Mr.  DpMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 

amendm  ;nt  would  make  a  technical  cor- 

vp  the  provision  now  in  the  bill 

that  any  action  by  NRC  to  as- 

regi^latory  authority  over  uranium 

milltailings  in  a  State  that 

to  exercise  regulatory  author- 

;hese  activities  under  State  law 

a  new  exercise  of  authority 

a  reinstatement  of  any  pre- 

aulthority  exercisad  by  the  Com- 

Thus.  the  amendment  simply 

the  correct  terminology  to  make 

t  lat  NRC  will  not  assert  any  reg- 

authority   over   uranium   mills 

il|tailings   in   a   State   that  has 

exercise  regulatory  authority 

uraAium  mills  and  milltailings  dur- 

period  in  which  the  NRC  regula- 

suspended.  During  this  period. 

's  authority  under  State  law  to 

these  activities  will  remain  in 

the  State  will  not  be  required 

requirements  comparable  to  the 

NRC  regulations  in  order  to 

to  exercise  this  authority. 

TFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this  is 

amendment.    It   has   been 

by  the  staff,  and  we  have  no 

to  it.  

P^IESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 

agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
afenendment    (UP  No.   592)    was 


D<)MENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the   vote   by   which   the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

TFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
the  table. 
lAotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 


HA 


cal 


t(i. 

DDMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
1  nanagers  of  the  bill. 
TFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
have one  more  amendment,  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 


Mr 
motion 

The 
agreed 

Mr 
guished 

Mr 
lieve  we 
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homa. 

The 
Senator 
aside 

Mr. 
consent 

The  IteESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectio^.  it  is  so  ordered. 

m»   AMENDMINT    NO.    593 

Mr.  BbREN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendiqent  to  the  desk. 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  set 
pending  amendment? 
jIoHNSTON.    I    ask    unanimous 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  b.U  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boeen) 
proposes    an    unprlnted    amendment    num- 
bered £93. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  line  20,  beginning  with  "Ap- 
propriations" strike  all  that  follows  through 
"Project"  on  page  18,  line  7,  and  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Appropriations  In  this  title  shall  be 
available  for  acquisition  of  land  for  the  Mc- 
Gee  Creek  Project,  Oklahoma;  provided 
that  land  required  for  the  dam,  dike,  and 
any  other  authorized  permanent  features 
shall  be  acquired  In  fee  title  (surface  and 
minerals) :  provided  further,  that  mineral 
and  subsurface  Interests  shall  be  acquired 
by  subordination  In  the  conservation  pool 
area  of  the  reservoir,  natural  scenic  recrea- 
tion area,  and  the  wildlife  management  area 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  present 
mineral  owners,  their  successors  and  as- 
signees the  right  to  explore  for  and  extract 
minerals  under  restrictions  required  to  pro- 
tect the  project;  provided  further,  that  only 
the  surface  estate  be  acquired  for  any  other 
lands  required  for  the  McOee  Creek  Project." 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
noncontroversial  technical  amendment 
which  I  understand  has  been  cleared 
with  the  majority  and  the  minority. 

The  amendment  simply  clarifies  lan- 
guage in  the  committee  amendment  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  mineral  develop- 
ment will  proceed  in  a  manner  that  will 
also  protect  the  wildlife  management 
area  as  well  as  the  conservation  pool 
and  the  wilderness  area.  The  measure 
would  subordinate  the  mineral  interests 
to  those  purposes.  It  would  allow  the 
m  neral  ownership  to  continue,  but  it 
subordinates  use  and  development  of 
those  minerals  to  methods  that  would  be 
in  keeping  with  the  preservation  of  the 
purposes  of  those  areas. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  stated  the  situation  correct- 
ly. We  have  checked  this,  and  it  is  a  local 
matter  relating  to  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. The  approach  the  Senator  has 
made  in  this  amendment  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  593)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOREN,  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

USER-COUPLED  CONFIRMATION  DRILLING 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
of  the  bill  would  yield  for  a  question 
or  two. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  jield 
to  mv  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada, 


Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

It  Is  my  understanding  from  reading 
the  committee's  report  on  the  pending 
legislation  that  $2.7  million  was  included 
in  the  committee  amendment  for  the 
two  remaining  geothermal  energy  proj- 
ects under  the  Department  of  Energy's 
user-coupled  confirmation  drilling  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Some  $2.7  million  was  included  in 
our  amendment  for  reservoir  confirma- 
tion drilling  work  for  the  final  two  user- 
coupled  projects— a  space  heating  and 
cooling  project  in  Reno,  Nev.,  and  an  al- 
cohol fuel  plant  at  Vale  Hot  Springs  in 
Oregon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Could  the  Senator  ex- 
plain, for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues, 
how  the  user-coupled  program  works? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
that. 

The  user-coupled  confirmation  drilling 
program  is  an  innovative  pubhc-private 
sector  cooperative  effort.  It  was  start«d 
by  the  DOE  to  encourage  geothermal  de- 
velopers to  sink  wells  into  promising 
geothermal  areas  in  order  to  verify  the 
presence  of  economically  recoverable 
geothermal  resources  for  nonelectrical 
applications. 

To  obtain  funding  ,a  geothermal  devel 
oper  must  conduct  appropriate  explora- 
tion activities  and  pay  for  drilling  the 
confirmation  wells.  Once  completed  and 
tested,  if  the  wells  are  as  successful  as 
anticipated,  DOE  will  reimburse  the  de- 
veloper for  20  percent  of  the  drilling  and 
associated  costs. 

If  the  wells  are  less  than  a  complete 
success,  the  Federal  commitment  in- 
creases on  a  sliding  scale.  The  maximum 
Federal  contribution  for  a  totally  un- 
successful proiect  has  been  set  at  90  per- 
cent in  the  past. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  said  that 
"in  the  past"  the  maximum  Federal  com- 
mitment was  90  percent  of  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  a  completely  unsuccessful 
project.  Does  the  present  legislation 
change  that  upper  limit? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  would  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  Because  of  other 
pressing  budgetary  priorities,  the  total 
Federal  contribution  for  the  two  remain- 
ing projects  is  limited  to  $2.7  mi'lion. 
That  means  that  the  maximum  available 
for  either  proiect,  in  the  unlikely  situa- 
tion where  both  fail,  would  be  approxi- 
mately 78  percent.  In  other  situations, 
the  upper  bound  would  still  be  set  at 
90  percent, 

I  should  emphasize,  however,  that  the 
Energy  Department  has  carefully  limited 
participation  in  the  program  to  expe- 
rienced companies  with  promising  geo- 
logic sites.  The  final  Federal  expenditure 
for  these  two  projects  should  be  a  lot  less 
than  the  $2.7  million  amount. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  believe  that  the  user- 
coupled  program  is  a  good  way  to  stimu- 
late the  direct-heat  utilization  of  geo- 
thermal resources  with  a  minimal  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  ad- 
ministrat'on  move  ahead  promptly  with 
the  remalninET  two  projects.* 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  the  inclusion  on  page  70 
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of  the  report  accompanying  the  energy 
and  water  development  appropriations 
bill  for  1982  language  which  recognizes 
consideration  by  the  Senate  of  S.  306.  an 
act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct  hydroelectric  facili- 
ties on  existing  water  projects.  I  am  sure 
the  chairman  will  agree  that  the  poten- 
tial increased  power  supply  generated  by 
these  new  facilities  is  important  not  only 
to  the  States  in  which  they  are  located 
but  also  the  energy  supply  of  the  region, 
particularly  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Now 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  S.  306  and 
in  light  of  this  importance,  I  want  to 
clarify  that  the  effect  of  the  language  on 
Ijage  70  committing  the  committee  to 
seek  funding  for  S.  506  upon  passage,  is 
operative  now  and  further,  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  Senate  report  language  on 
H.R.  4144  is  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  use  any  discretionary, 
unobligated  or  uncommitted  funds  avail- 
able to  him.  for  the  purpose  of  imple- 
menting the  final  provisions  of  S.  506  or 
a  similar  bill  by  the  other  body,  upon 
enactment  into  law.  Are  these  inter- 
pretations correct? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  that  has  been  temporarily 
laid  aside  now  be  included  with  the  other 
committee  amendments  and  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendment  agreed  to 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  37,  after  line  14,  Insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  507.  None  of  the  funds  aporoprlated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  Implement  a 
program  of  retention  contracts  for  senior 
emnloyees  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity." 

IN  SrPPORT  OF  TVA'S  RETENTION  CONTRACT  PLAN 
FOR     SENIOR    POWER    PROGRAM    EXECUTIVES 

Mr.  BAKFR  Mr  President,  TVA  has  a 
utility  responsibility  to  provide  power 
to  an  80 .000 -square-mile  arpa  covering 
parts  of  seven  States  in  whit.a  over  7  mil- 
lion people  live  and  work. 

To  carry  out  that  responsibility,  TVA 
needs  people  that  can  manage  its  power 
system,  the  Nation's  large.st.  TVA  has  a 
problem  peculiar  to  it.  Salaries  paid  by 
private  utilities  for  people  with  the  man- 
agement caoability  needed  are  far  be- 
yond what  TVA  can  pay  under  the  TVA 
Act  of  1933. 

Records  filed  with  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  show  that  simi- 
lar executives  in  smaller  private  utilities 
are  paid  up  to  two  or  three  times  the 
$52,700  per  year  salary  TVA  can  pay. 
For  instance,  FERC  records  show  that 
Georgia  Power  Co.,  with  one-third  the 
capacity  and  revenues  of  TVA,  paid  its 
President  a  salary  of  $175,484  in  1980,  its 
senior  vice  president  for  power  supply 
$100,900,  and  its  vice  president  for  power 
generation  $83,558.  The  three  comparable 
executives  at  TVA  earn  between  $52,250 
and  $52,700. 

In  1979 — the  year  of  the  last  executive 
pay  increase — TVA's  Office  of  Power  lost 
4  percent  of  its  executives  and  its  engi- 
neering ofiBce  lost  none.  From  January 
1980  through  August  1981,  28  percent  of 
power  executives — 7  out  of  25 — and  23 
percent  of  engineering  and  construction 


executives — 3  out  of  13 — ^left  TVA.  This 
compares  to  executive  attrition  of  about 
13  percent  in  the  rest  of  the  Agency  for 
that  period  and  a  5-percent  annual  attri- 
tion rate  in  the  total  management  ranks. 

There  seems  to  be  some  misimder- 
standing  about  why  some  of  these  execu- 
tives have  left.  Of  these  10,  only  3  have 
actually  retired.  Six  others  had  been 
with  TVA  long  enough  when  thsy  left 
to  be  eligible  for  immediate  pension  ben- 
efits, even  though  they  are  continuing 
lo  work  for  private  companies.  For  ex- 
ample, one  TVA  engineering  executive 
retired  after  30  years  from  his  $51,200  a 
year  TVA  job,  began  drawing  a  TVA- 
financed  pension  of  $15,600  per  year,  and 
went  to  work  for  a  major  architect/engi- 
neering firm  at  a  salary  higher  than  his 
TVA  salary.  Another  executive,  the  Di- 
rector of  Nuclear  Power,  with  31  years 
of  TVA  service,  left  his  TVA  job  with  a 
TVA  salary  of  $50,700,  began  drawing  a 
TVA  pension  of  $22,400,  and  went  to 
work  for  a  private  utility  at  double  his 
TVA  salary. 

In  any  event,  the  holes  in  TVA's  man- 
agement team  created  by  executives  who 
leave  TVA,  whether  they  go  to  work  for 
private  industry  or  leave  the  work  force 
entirely,  must  be  filled.  Filling  such  posi- 
tions with  the  skills  and  experience,  the 
responsibilities  these  positions  demand 
requires  an  appropriate  level  of  compen- 
sation. 

Executive  turnover  among  other  utili- 
ties is  substantially  lower  than  TVA's. 
In  seven  utilities  surveyed  by  TVA,  ex- 
ecutive turnover  rates  range  from  less 
than  1  percent  to  about  2V2  percent  an- 
nually. 

Executive  turnover  rates  are  made  up 
of  small  numbers  of  individuals.  But  this 
small  group  of  top-level  managers  are 
one  of  the  most  vital  factors  to  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  TVA  programs. 
Each  TVA  power  system  executive  per- 
forms a  critical  function  in  the  safe  and 
efiScient  operation  of  the  system.  Each 
executive  who  leaves  TVA  leaves  a  void. 

At  current  turnover  rates  TVA  would 
have  to  completely  replace  the  executive 
management  in  these  programs  e\'ery  7 
years.  TVA's  power  system  cannot  be 
managed  to  effectively  carry  out  its  com- 
plex responsibilities  without  a  greater 
degree  of  stabiUty  and  cohesion  in 
leadership. 

The  TVA  power  system  is  a  national 
resource.  It  simply  must  have  and  be  able 
to  keep  the  people  to  run  it  eflSciently  and 
as  safely  as  possible. 

The  legal  basis  for  these  arrangements 
was  carefully  considered  and  is  set  out  in 
an  opinion  letter  to  GAO  from  TVA's 
General  Counsel  and  in  an  independent 
opinion  of  outside  counsel  to  TVA.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  these 
opinions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

October  21,  1981. 
Harrt  B.  Van  Cleve,  Esq.. 
Acting   General   Counsel.    U.S.    General   Ac- 
counting Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Van  Cleve:  In  accordance  with 
the  request  of  Donald  Gurltz  of  your  staff, 
we  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  October  7  meeting  of  the  TVA  Board  of 


Directors  which  includes  my  response  to  the 
Board  on  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  con- 
tractual arrangements  with  certain  key  man- 
agers who  perform  duties  deemed  essential 
to  the  operation  of  the  TVA  power  system. 
We  are  summarizing  below  the  basis  for  that 
opinion. 

THE  problem 
TVA  operates  the  Nation's  largest  inte- 
grated electric  power  generating  and  trans- 
mission system.  That  system  now  includes 
plants  having  an  Installed  generating  ca- 
pacity of  32.3  nUlllon  kilowatts,  which  in- 
cludes 5  nuclear  units  with  a  capacity  of  5.9 
million  kilowatts,  63  coal-fired  units  with  a 
capacity  of  17.8  million  kilowatu,  and  129 
hydro  units  with  a  capacity  of  4.6  million 
kilowatts.  An  additional  9.2  million  kilowatts 
of  nuclear  capacity  is  under  construction.  The 
homes  and  biisinesses  of  an  area  containing 
about  7  million  people  and  80.000  square 
miles  spread  over  portiotis  of  7  states  are 
dependent  on  this  system  for  their  power 
supply.  So  also  are  various  Federal  defense 
installations  and  atomic  plants,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  large  industrial  facilities  which 
are  vital  to  the  Nation's  economy  and,  at  least 
in  some  cases,  to  the  national  defense. 

Operation  of  this  system  effectively,  ef- 
ficiently, and  safely  obviously  places  heavy 
responsibilities  on  the  TVA  Board.  The 
Board's  ability  to  discharge  these  responsi- 
bilities is  now  being  placed  in  direct  Jeopardy 
by  TVA's  increasing  inability  to  employ  and 
retain  essential  management  personnel  in 
competition  with  private  utUlties  and  other 
organizations  offering  much  higher  salaries 
and  other  financial  Inducements. 

Section  3  of  th«  TVA  Act.  16  US  C.  S  831b 
(1976),  expresses  Congress's  interest  in  TVA 
operating  efficiently,  by  stating  that  "(tjhe 
Board  shall  .  .  .  provide  a  system  of  or- 
ganization to  fix  responsibility  and  promote 
efficiency."  When  Congress  in  1928  created  by 
statute,  52  Stat.  154  (1938),  a  special  joint 
congressional  committee  to  investigate  all 
aspects  of  TVA,  the  first  in  a  list  of  20  specific 
items  included  in  the  statute  for  investiga- 
tion was  "|tjhe  efficient  and  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  as  amended  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  any  of  its  subordinates.  " 
TVA's  Basic  Bond  Resolution,  which  was  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  express  authority  con- 
tained In  Section  l5d(a)  of  the  Act,  16 
U.S.C.  §  831n-4{a)  (Supp.  Ill,  1979),  and  by 
Its  own  terms  constitutes  a  contract  by  TVA 
with  the  holders  of  its  revenue  bonds,  con- 
tains an  express  covenant  by  TVA  that  It 
"shall  at  all  times  operate  and  maintain  Its 
power  properties  and  conduct  Its  power  op- 
erations in  a  sound  and  economical  manner" 
(at  7).  Sections  l£d  (h)  and  (f)  further  con- 
template that  TVA  shall  provide  an  "ample 
supply"  of  power  for  the  area  it  serves — as 
one  of  the  "primary  objectives  of  the  Act" — 
"at  rates  as  low  as  are  feasible." 

And,  of  even  greater  importance,  implicit 
in  the  TVA  Act  and  explicit  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  as  to  any  party  granted  a  license 
to  construct  or  operate  a  nuclear  generating 
plant  is  an  obligation  to  conduct  operations 
in  a  manner  fully  consistent  with  public 
health  and  safety.  See  42  U.S.C.  {{  2013(d). 
2133(b)   (1976). 

Given  the  statutory  and  contractual  obli- 
gations noted,  and  the  impairment  of  TVA's 
ability  to  discharge  them  caused  by  a  con- 
tinuing loss  of  key  employees,  we  believe  the 
TVA  Board  would  have  been  derelict  had  It 
failed  to  formulate  and  adopt  a  plan  to  meet 
the  problem.  Indeed,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  problem's  public  health  and 
safety  aspects,  any  such  failure  might  con- 
ceivably have  had  the  effect  of  subjecting 
members  of  the  Board  to  personal  legal  li- 
ability in  light  of  the  body  of  law  which  has 
been  in  the  process  of  development  since  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Butz  v.  Econ- 
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ulpment  was  sufficiently  good  that, 
human  failures,  the  major  accl- 
rfe  Mile  Island  would  have  b?en  a 
iricldent.  But,  wherever  we  looked,  we 
piobelms  with  the  human  beings  who 
the   plant,    with    the   management 
the  key  organization,  and  with  the 
that  Is  charged  with   assuring   the 
power  plants, 
power     requires     management 
5  and  attitudes  of  a  very  special 
as  well  as  an  extensive  support  sys- 
s^lentlsts  and  engineers.  We  feel  that 
attention  was  paid  to  this  by  the 
fubllc  Utilities  Corporation  (QPUl. 
that  the  utility  that  operates  a 
)ower  plant  must  be  held  respon- 
the  fundamental  design  and  proce- 
assure  nuclear  safety.  However, 
analjjsls  of  this  particular  accident  raises 
serlciis  question  of  whether  all  electric 
automatically   have   the   necessary 
expertise  and  managerial  capablll- 
admlnlsterlng    such    a    dangerous 
tecl^nology   plant.   We.   therefore,   rec- 
the  development  of  higher  stand- 
organization  and  management  that  a 
must  meet  before  It  is  granted  a  11- 
jperate  a  nuclear  power  plant."  (At 


some  of  the  determinative  con- 
s  were  well  stated  by  one  of  the 
imbers.  S.  David  Freeman.   In  ex- 
as  follows  his  vote  In  favor  of  the 
contract    plan    adopted    by    the 
a  method  of  meeting  the  problem : 
in  favor  of  retention  contracts  a^ 
absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
safety  of  the  people  of  the  Ten- 
Vklley   from   the   Increased   risks   of 
iiccldents   which   might   take  place 
not  take  this  action  to  retain  our 
rianagers.    One    million    dollars    in- 
keeping  our  key  people  amounts  to 
of  one  percent  of  our  revenues, 
of  no  Investment  that  will  save 
more  money  than  this  one. 
nvested  billions  of  dollars  in  equlp- 
cannot  fall  to  take  action  neces- 
taln  the  people  that  can  operate 
)ment  efficiently  and  safely.  If  we 
'U  mean   lOs  and  perhaps  100s  of 
dollars  in  increased  power  cos's 
plants   we   paid   for   don't   operate 
It  will  mean  higher  electric  rates 
ind   every  one  of  our  consumers, 
vote   In    favor  of   the   retention 
In  addition  to  the  health  and  safe  y 
because    they    are    absolutely 
to  keep   electric  ra'es   as   low  as 
;  required  by  the  TVA  Act." 
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This  problem  was  recently  considered  in 
hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  in  the  exer- 
cise of  Us  oversight  Jurisdiction  over  TVA. 
The  hearings  were  chaired  by  Senator  Baker 
of  Tennessee.  The  committee's  report  follow- 
ing such  oversight  hearings  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

"The  successful  operation  of  TVA's  power 
program  depends  on  Its  maintaining  a  large, 
permanent  staff  of  experienced  persons. 
Testimony  from  several  witnesses  indicate 
that  TVA  Is  having  difficulty  maintaining 
such  a  staff  because  salaries  for  the  TVA 
directors  and  top  management  officials  are 
not  competitive  with  salaries  paid  to  private 
utility  executives  with  similar  responsibili- 
ties. TVA  is  experiencing  high  staff  turnover 
and  faces  serious  problems  in  staff  recruit- 
ment which  adversely  affects  efficiency  and 
productivity.  To  keep  power  rates  as  low  as 
possible.  TVA  must  retain  its  best  power  sys- 
tem professionals  and  executives.  The  Com- 
mittee notes  recent  losses  of  a  number  of 
high-level  experienced  employees  in  engi- 
neering, construction  and  operation  divi- 
sions, which  bear  the  greatest  responsibility 
for  management  of  the  power  system.  TVA 
has  also  lost  some  of  Its  best  young  profes- 
sionals to  lobs  in  private  Industry  where 
their  earning  potential  is  several  times 
greater  than  at  TVA. 

"Because  TVA's  power  program  completes 
with  private  Industry  for  talent  In  fields  that 
suffer  from  a  shortage  of  skilled  personnel 
and  which  pay  much  higher  salaries  than 
TVA.  the  Committee  believes  that  TVA  needs 
to  strengthen  Its  compensation  programs 
applicable  to  there  employees.  Steps  already 
underway  to  alleviate  this  situation  Include 
a  plan  to  provide  those  employees  with  the 
highest  level  of  responsibilities  an  opportu- 
nity to  earn  a  supplement  to  their  retirement 
Income  through  performance,  and  payment 
of  their  portion  of  the  PICA  tax.  Despite 
these  efforts,  the  loss  of  key  TVA  personnel 
has  continued  (Recommendations  and  Con- 
clusions of  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Reearding  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  (draft  copy) ,  at  12  (1981.") 
(Emphasis  added.) 

The  transition  team  report  prepared  for 
President  Reagan  by  Robert  L.  Sansom  In 
March  1981  entitled  "Major  Policy  Issues 
Pacing  the  Tennesse?  Valley  Authority  and 
Its  Ratepayers.  "  and  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
reached  a  similar  conclusion: 

"TVA's  salary  structure  needs  an  overhaul. 
Too  level  executives  who  manage  $5  billion  In 
assets  with  another  $12  billion  In  construc- 
tion need  to  be  compensated  accordingly. 
Nor  can  TVA  pay  the  chief  engineer  and  chief 
construction  manager  at  a  nuclear  construc- 
tion site  only  $40,000  when  such  Individuals 
would  receive  at  least  $80,000  elsewhere. 
TVA's  salaries  are  generally  too  low  at  the 
top.  about  right  in  the  middle  range,  and  too 
high  at  the  entry  level  for  nonenglneerlng 
skills."  (At  32.) 

THE  RETENTION  CONTRACT  PLAN  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
BOARD 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  TVA  Board  calls 
for  offering  retention  contracts  to  a  number 
of  key  managers.  Under  each  such  contract, 
the  manager  would  agree  to  fore?o  other  em- 
ployment and  work  for  TVA  exclusively  for 
a  period  of  three  years.  In  consideration  for 
such  agreement  by  the  manager.  TVA  would 
agree  to  pay  th3  manager  a  retention  amount 
on  execution  of  the  contract  and  further  re- 
tention amounts  on  April  i  and  October  1  of 
each  year  during  the  contract  term.  These 
retention  amounts  would  not  be  part  of  the 
manager's  salary;  on  the  contrary,  the  con- 
tract would  provide  that  they  not  be  con- 
sidered salary  for  any  purpose,  including 
other  benefit  determinations.' If  the  manager 
voluntarily  resigned  or  retired  (for  reasons 
other  than  disability)   during  the  contract 


term,  the  contract  would  obligate  the  man- 
ager to  repay  to  TVA  all  retention  amounts 
received  during  the  then  current  fiscal  year. 

LEGAL  ATJTHORrrT  FOR  THE  RETENTION 
CONTRACT    PLAN 

TVA  does  not  enter  into  term  contracts 
with  Its  full-time  employees.  Such  employees 
are  free  to  resign  and  accept  other  employ- 
ment at  any  time.  This  is  equally  true  of 
members  of  the  TVA  Board  of  Directors.  The 
retention  contract  plan  contemplates  that 
managerial  employees  who  sign  such  con- 
tracts will  receive  specified  retention 
amounts  In  addition  to  their  salaries  in  con- 
sideration of  their  giving  up.  as  stipulated  in 
the  contracts,  this  right  freely  to  resign  and 
accept  other  employment. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  giving 
up  of  such  rights  by  the  managers  concerned 
is  valid  consideration  for  TVA's  agreement  to 
pay  them  the  retention  amounts.  The  ques- 
tion has  often  been  presented  In  instances 
where  private  employers  agree  to  provide 
bonuses,  pensions,  stock  options,  or  the  like 
In  consideration  of  employees'  promises  to 
remain  or  remaining  In  their  employ  for  a 
specified  perlcd  of  time.  As  stated  In  Corbln 
on  Contracts  5206  (1963)  citing  numerous 
cases: 

"Continuance  In  service  at  an  existing 
wage  has  been  held  to  be  a  sufficient  consid- 
eration for  a  promise  of  a  bonus  to  those  so 
remaining  In  service,  or  for  a  promise  to  pay 
a  pension  on  specified  terms.  Undoubtedly, 
the  promise  Is  made  to  Induce  the  continu- 
ance In  service,  and  the  service  Is  contmue'l 
In  actual  reliance;  but  In  most  such  cases,  a 
bargaining  exchange  may  reasonably  be  dis- 
covered." (At  256-57). 

State  ex  rel.  Marsh  v.  Lum,  111  A.  190 
(Conn.  1920),  Is  Illustrative.  In  that  case, 
school  teachers  In  the  town  of  Walllngford 
had  entered  Into  teaching  contracts  at  speci- 
fied salaries  under  which  they  retained  the 
right  to  terminate  their  contracts  and  leave 
on  stipulated  notice.  They  Indicated  to  the 
town  their  Intention  so  to  terminate,  but 
were  persuaded  not  to  do  so  by  a  promise 
on  the  part  of  the  town  to  pay  them  an  ex- 
tra amount  for  their  services  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  school  year.  The  court  held  that 
the  teachers'  remaining  In  employment  was 
good  consideration  for  the  town's  promise, 
which  It  enforced,  saying: 

"The  teachers  .  .  .  continued  In  their  work, 
receiving  salary  at  the  new  rate.  In  this  way 
they  expressed  as  plainly  as  they  otherwise 
could  have  done  their  acceptance  of  the 
proffered  adjustment  and  their  decision  to 
forbear,  at  least  for  a  season,  the  exercise  of 
their  contract  privilege  of  terminating  their 
employment  ujKjn  the  giving  of  a  30  days' 
notice.  They  thus  gave  up  something  that 
was  legally  their',  and  the  town  has  received 
the  benefit  of  their  surrender.  'If  a  man  by 
a  promise  Induces  the  promisee  or  seme 
other  person  on  account  of  or  for  the  benefit 
of  the  promisee,  to  do  some  act  or  part  with 
some  chattel,  title,  interest,  prlvlltge.  or 
right,  which  the  law  regards  as  some  value 
there  Is  sufficient  consideration  for  the  prom- 
ise.' "  Rice  V.  Almy,  32  Conn,  297,  304  (at 
192  >. 

See  also  Hartung  v.  Billmeier,  66  N.W.  2d 
784  (Minn.  1954);  Dolak  v.  Sullivan.  144  A.2d 
312  (Conn.  1958);  Haag  v.  Rogers,  72  S.E.  46 
(Oa.  Ct.  App.  1911) :  Rochester  Corp.  v.  Roch- 
ester, 450  F.2d  118  (4th  Clr.  1971);  George  A. 
Fuller  Co.  v.  Brown.  15  F.2d  672  (4th  Clr. 
1926);  and  Annot.,  43  A.L.R.  3d  603.  M 
(1972). 

The  TVA  Act  contains  ample  authority  for 
TVA's  entry  Into  contracts  of  the  type  In- 
volved. Section  3  of  the  Act,  16  U.S.C.  §  831b 
(1976),  provides,  that: 

"The  board  shall  virlthout  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  Civil  Service  laws  applicable  to 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States, 
appoint  such  managers,  assistant  managers, 
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officers,  employees,  attorneys,  and  agents,  as 
are  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness, fix  their  compensation,  define  their  du- 
ties, and  provide  a  system  of  organization  to 
fix  responsibility  and  promote  efficiency.  Any 
appointee  of  the  board  may  be  removed  in 
the  discretion  of  the  board.  No  regular  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Corporation  shall  receive  a 
salary  In  excess  of  that  received  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Section  4,  16  U.S.C.  §  831c  (1976),  provides: 

"Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
In  this  Act,  the  Corporation — 

"(d)  May  make  contracts,  as  herein  author- 
ized. 

"(g)  Shall  have  such  powers  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  herein  specifically  conferred  upon 
the  Corporation."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Section  9(b),  16  U.S.C.  5  831h(b)  (1976), 
provides.  In  part: 

"That,  subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures  and  to  enter  Into 
such  contracts,  agreements,  and  arrange- 
ments, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
In  such  manner  as  It  may  deem  necessary. . . ." 

And  Section  31,  16  U.S.C.  S  831dd  (1976). 
states  that: 

"This  Act  shall  be  liberally  construed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  and  make  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  Government  prop- 
erties entrusted  to  the  Authority,  provide  for 
the  national  defense.  Improve  navigation, 
control  destructive  floods,  and  promote  Inter- 
state commerce  and  the  general  welfare.  .  .  ." 

(As  to  the  effect  of  Section  31,  see  United 
States  ex  rel.  TVA  v.  Welch,  327  U.S.  546,  551 
(1946),  where  a  district  court  had  held  that 
the  common  law  rule  of  construction  re- 
quired that  TVA's  statutory  authority  to  con- 
demn land  be  narrowly  construed,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  "|lln  the  face  of  this 
declaration  |ln  Section  31  that  the  TVA  Act 
Is  to  be  liberally  construed),  the  District 
Court  erred  In  following  the  asserted  common 
law  rtile.") 

Section  15d(h),  16  U.S.C.  §  83ln^(b) 
(1976),  reiterates  the  liberal  construction  di- 
rective with  regard  to  an  aspect  of  TVA's 
power  program.  The  fact  that  TVA  was  cre- 
ated as  a  corporation  clothed  with  the  power 
of  government  but  possessed  of  the  flexibility 
and  Initiative  of  a  private  enterprise"  In 
President  Roosevelt's  words  should  also  be 
considered  in  interpreting  the  Board's  au- 
thority. 

The  legal  question  as  to  TVA's  authority 
to  enter  into  retention  contracts  Is  essenti- 
ally the  same  as  that  presented  In  1939  when 
the  TVA  Board,  pursuant  to  the  authority 
contained  in  Section  3,  established  a  retire- 
ment plan  for  Its  salaried  employees.  Its  ac- 
tion in  so  doing  was  expressly  upheld  In 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  v.  Kinzer,  142  F. 
2d  833  (6th  Clr.  1944).  In  so  holding,  the 
Sixth  Circuit  stated  that: 

"(The  establishment  of  the  TVA  Retire- 
ment System]  tended  to  attract  a  better  class 
of  employees,  to  promote  a  more  Intimate  re- 
lationship between  employer  end  employee, 
gave  a  sense  of  security,  encouraged  thrift 
and  loyalty.  Identified  the  employer's  Inter- 
est with  that  of  the  employee,  tended  to  con- 
tinuance of  employment,  with  resultant  re- 
duced employment  turnovers,  and  avoided 
the  necessity  of  retention  In  service,  by  hu- 
mane and  considerate  employers,  of  superan- 
nuated emplovees  whose  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness had  diminished  with  the  coming  of 
old  age. 

"Such  a  plan  as  the  Retirement  System  of 
the  Authority,  ob'nously,  promoted  effi- 
ciency." (At  836:  emphasis  added). 

Not  only  was  the  TVA  Retirement  Sysrem. 
as  noted  by  the  court.  Intended  In  part  to 
help  bring  about  continuance  of  employ- 
ment, but  one  feature  of  It  directly  related  to 
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that  end  was  very  similar  In  principle  to  the 
retention  contracts  here.  Under  the  System's 
Rules  and  Regulations,  an  employee  Is  en- 
titled to  a  retirement  benefit  (other  than 
merely  the  return  of  the  employee's  own  con- 
tributions) only  If  the  employee  remains  in 
TVA  employment  for  at  least  10  years  (or  5 
years  If  the  termination  Is  Involuntary). 

It  may  be  noted  also  that  the  portions  of 
the  TVA  Act  quoted  above  are  similar  to  pro- 
visions customarily  Included  In  private  cor- 
porate charters  and  that  such  provisions  are 
regularly  held  to  authorize  payments  In  addi- 
tion to  ordinary  employee  salaries  In  return 
for  an  employee's  foregoing  a  right  to  leave 
the  employment.  See,  e.g..  Marker  v.  Ralston 
Purina  Co..  45  F.2d  929.  930  (7th  Clr.  1930), 
cert,  denied.  284  ^S.  619  (1931),  and  Elward 
v.  Peabody  Coal  Co..  132  NJl.  2d  649.  552  (111. 
Ct.  App.  1956). 

The  only  question  that  has  been  raised 
about  the  legality  of  the  retention  payments 
is  whether  they  are  compatible  with  the  last 
sentence  of  the  portion  of  Section  3  quoted 
above,  which  states  that  "[nlo  regular  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Corporation  shall  receive 
a  salary  In  excess  of  that  received  by  the 
members  of  the  board." 

In  our  opinion  the  retention  payments,  as 
In  the  case  of  retirement  payments,  do  not 
conflict  In  any  way  with  this  provision.  "Sal- 
ary" has  been  defined  by  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
as  "a  fixed  annual  or  periodical  payment  for 
service?."  Benedict  v.  United  States.  176  U.S. 
357.  360  (1900).  Managerial  employees  who 
sign  retention  contracts  vrill  receive  the  same 
salaries  for  the  same  services  as  before,  and 
these  salaries  will  be  less  than  those  re- 
ceived by  Board  members.  Such  employees 
will  also  receive  retention  amounts  In  re- 
turn for  giving  up  the  right  freely  to  leave 
TVA's  employment  at  any  time.  Board  mem- 
bers will  continue  to  have  that  right  and  will 
get  no  retention  benefits.  The  retention 
amounts  are  thus  not  salary  paid  "for  serv- 
ices," but  contract  amounts  paid  in  exchsinge 
for  the  employees'  relinquishment  of  the 
right  freely  to  terminate  their  employment. 

This  contradistinction  is  underscored  by 
the  fact  that  Section  3  of  the  TVA  Act 
empowers  the  TVA  Board  broadly  to  fix 
managers'  and  employees'  "compensation," 
while  limiting  any  employee's  "salary"  to 
that  received  by  Board  members.  The  use  of 
these  two  different  terms  in  the  same  para- 
graph of  the  same  section  of  the  Act  can 
hardly  have  been  accidental:  and.  in  any 
event,  such  terms,  particularly  when  used  in 
a  corporate  charter  provision,  must  be  gi-en 
their  accepted  legal  meaning.  As  stated  In 
Henry  v.  United  States,  251  U.S.  393,  395 
(1920).  "The  law  uses  familiar  legal  ex- 
pressions In  their  familiar  legal  sense  . . . ." 
Accord.  Bradley  v.  United  States,  410  U.S. 
605.  609  (1973).  The  legal  distinction  be- 
tween "salary"  and  "compensation"  was 
clearly  noted  In  Benedict  v.  United  States, 
supra.  The  Supreme  Court  there  held  that, 
where  a  district  Judge  retired  under  a  statute 
permitting  him  to  receive  "the  same  salary" 
which  had  been  paid  to  him  before  retire- 
ment, such  "salary"  did  not  Include  extra 
compensation  which  had  been  paid  to  him 
for  holding  court  from  time  to  time  outside 
his  own  district.  The  Supreme  Court  stated, 
in  so  holding,  that: 

"This  compensation  was.  . . .  something  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  salary  paid  to  him  as 
Judge  of  the  Di3tr;ct  Court  for  the  Elastem 
District  of  New  York,  but  was  In  fact,  as  was 
held  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  extra  pay  few- 
extra  work  performed — for  particular  as  dls- 
tlngul-Jied  from  continuous  services."  (176 
U.S.  at  361;  emphasis  added.) 

In  short,  while  "salary"  Is  "a  fixed  annual 
or  periodical  payment  for  services"  (id.  at 
350).  "comnensatlon"  is  much  broader  and 
may  include  "extra  pay  for  extra  work." 
fringe  benefits,  and  the  like.  See  also.  In  this 
connection.  Tu>ohy  v.  Harris,  72  SSStd  329 


(Va.  1952).  where  the  court  upheld  a  con- 
tract under  which  an  employer  agreed  to  pay 
additional  compensation  to  an  employee 
measured  by  the  value  of  certain  stock  if  the 
em.ployee  would  remain  in  his  employ.  In  ao 
doing,  the  court  stated : 

"|T)he  claim  of  Harris  is  that  Twohy  of- 
fered him  additional  compensation,  meas- 
ured by  the  value  of  certnin  stock  controlled 
by  Twohy.  if  he  (Harris)  would  refrain  from 
severing  the  business  relations  between  the 
parties  and  continue  the  services  he  was  then 
performing. 

"The  necessary  Implication  Is  that  Harris 
was  to  continue  such  services  as  long  u 
Twohy  should  require  him  to  perform  them, 
or,  to  put  the  matter  another  way,  tutU 
Harris  gave  Twohy  Just  cause  to  end  the  em- 
ployment. In  Norfolk  Southern  By.  Co.  v. 
Harris.  190  Va.  966,  976,  977.  59  S.E.2d  110. 
114,  115,  we  held  that  employment  on  Bucb 
a  basis  was  for  a  definite  length  of  time. 

"A  further  Implication  from  the  offer, 
viewed  in  light  of  the  circumstances,  la  thit 
Harris  was  to  receive  the  same  salary,  or 
such  other  as  the  pariles  might  agree  upon." 
(At  335:  emphasis  added.) 

See  also  Morrissey  v.  Curran,  302  F.  Supp. 
32  (S.D.N.T.  1969),  aff'd  in  relevant  part. 
423  P.2d  393  (2d  Clr).  eert.  denied,  399  U.S. 
928.  400  US.  826  (1970);  Boyle  v.  United 
States.  309  F.2d  399  (Ct.  CI.  1962);  United 
States  v.  Shea.  55  F2d  382  (D.N.D.  1932); 
Kolcum  V.  Board  of  Ed.  of  Woodbridge  School 
Dist..  335  A.2d  618  (Del.  Super  cft.  1975); 
Taylor  v.  McGuire.  420  N.Y5.  2d  248  (Sup. 
Ct.  1979) ;  and  State  ex  rel.  Emmons  v.  Farm- 
er. 196  S.W.  1106   (Mo.  1917). 

Accordingly,  while  Section  3  of  the  TVA 
Act  limits  employee  salaries  to  those  paid 
to  Board  members.  It  does  not  require  that 
total  employee  compensation  be  so  limited. 
One  of  my  predecessors  as  TVA  General 
Counsel  formally  advised  the  Board,  lor  ex- 
ample, that  the  Section  3  limitation  on  em- 
ployee salaries  did  not  legally  prohibit  pay- 
ment of  overtime  to  certain  employees  en- 
titled to  overtime  even  though  such  pay- 
ment might  result  In  their  recelvlne  dollar 
amounts  In  excess  of  those  received  by 
Board  members.  The  TVA  Retirement  Sys- 
tem presents  another  example.  TVA  Board 
members  have  been  excluded  from  mem- 
be-shlp  in  the  system  from  Its  Inception,  at 
which  time  they  also  were  not  members  of 
any  other  Federal  retirement  system.  TVA 
contributions  to  the  system  on  behalf  of 
some  higher-paid  TVA  managerial  em- 
ployees— which,  as  alreadv  noted,  had  as  one 
purpose  encouragement  of  their  continuance 
of  TVA  emplo'-ment — brought  their  total 
compensation  above  that  of  Board  memben. 
Two  other  former  TVA  General  Counsels  con- 
cluded that  "the  power  to  establish  a  retire- 
ment system  was  to  be  implied  in  the  ex- 
press powers  given  the  Board  of  Directors  by 
section  3  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  to  'fix  .  .  .  compensation  .  .  .  and  pro> 
vide  a  svstcm  of  organization,  to  fix  re- 
sponsli)ilitv  and  promo'e  efficlencv.' "  Mem- 
orandum. William  C.  Fltts.  Jr..  to  Gordon  R. 
Claop.  "ProDOsed  TVA  Retirement  System" 
(Aug.  9.  1939). 

As  pointed  out  In  Tennessee  Valley  v. 
Kimer.  142  F2d  833  (6th  Clr.  19*4).  Con- 
press  later  amended  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  to  bring  Board  members  and  oth- 
ers under  that  act.  erceot  where  they  were 
already  "subiect  to  another  retirement  sys- 
tem for  Government  emoloyees."  5  U.S.C. 
5  8331(1)  (11)  (1976).  Thus  Congress  ex- 
pressly recognized  that  TVA  had  acted  with- 
in its  statutory  authority  In  establishing 
the  TVA  Retirement  System  which  nrovlded 
for  total  compensation  to  some  emolovees  In 
excess  of  Boird  members'  salaries.  Since  1956 
the  TVA  Retirement  Svstem  has  been  inte- 
grated with  Social  Security.  The  TVA  Retire- 
ment System  is  a  fully  funded  system,  unlike 
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the  Civil  Jlenrlce  system  which  Involves  low- 
er contribution  rates  but  billions  of  dollars 
of  unfunded  liabilities.  The  percentage  of 
an  emplovee's  salary  paid  annually  by  TVA 
m  contm  (utlons  to  the  TVA  Retirement 
System  a^d  Social  Security  taxes  therefore 
exceeds  thte  percentage  of  salary  paid  as  con- 
tributions to  the  Civil  Service  system.  Thus, 
the  total  ( lompensatlon  of  a  number  of  TVA 
employees,  including  such  payments,  has  for 
years  e::c4eded  both  the  salaries  and  the 
total  comi)ensatlon.  Including  contributions 
to  the  Clirll  Service  retirement  system,  of 
TVA  Board  members.  This  has  been  the  case 
since  the  TVA  Retirement  System's  estab- 
lishment. Thus,  m  fiscal  year  1939.  several 
TVA  emoljyees  were  paid  salaries  of  $9,500 
which,  together  with  TVA's  Retirement  Sys- 
tem paymsnts  of  as  much  as  $<?90  on  their 
behalf,  inide  their  total  comptensatlon  ex- 
ceed the  I  then  $10,000  salary  of  Board 
members. 

Finally,  the  TVA  Board  resolution  approv- 
ing the  re:entlon  contract  plan  contains  an 
express  fli  din?  that  the  plan  Is  necessary 
to  carry  oit  the  provisions  of  the  TVA  Act. 
The  1941  ( mendment  to  Section  9(b)  of  the 
TVA  Act.  16  XTSC.  §  831h(b)  (1976),  added 
an  express  provision  that; 

"(Nlotwlthstandln!?  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  jovemlns  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds,  the  General  Accounting  Office.  In 
the  settles  lent  of  the  accounts  of  the  Treas- 
urer or  other  accountable  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Corporation,  shall  not  disallow  credit 
for.  nor  w  thhold  funds  because  of.  any  ex- 
penditure which  the  board  shall  determine 
to  have  l>e  »n  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  said  Act." 

On  the  1  lasls  of  this  provision,  the  Comp- 
troller Qei  leral  has  consistently  refused  to 
consider  p  'otests  of  TVA's  contracting  deci- 
sions. See.  e.g..  B-199069  (July  1980):  B- 
196068  (0:t.  1,  1979):  B-190746  (Dec.  9, 
1977);  and   B-180725  (Mar.  2,  1974). 

The  abc  ve-quoted  language  Included  in 
the  1941  I, mendment  to  Section  9(b)  was 
adopted  al  ter  the  Comptroller  General  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  House  Military  Af- 
fairs Comi  nlttee.  which  then  had  Jurisdic- 
tion over  1 VA  legislation,  stating  that: 

*'(A|ny  (  overnmental  agency  charged  with 
the  respor  slblUty  of  conducting  operations 
of  the  ch  irter  of  those  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Aut  horlty  should  have  some  latitude 
of  authorll  y  beyond  that  needed  and  usually 
granted  bj  the  Congress  to  the  regular  de- 
partments and  establishments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." (H.R.  Rep.  No.  956,  77th  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.  5) . 

At  the  ime  the  letter  was  written,  the 
problems  nvolved  In  operating  the  TVA 
power  systsm  could  almost  be  described  as 
minuscule  compared  to  those  which  exist 
today.  The  system  then  consisted  of  1.1  mil- 
lion kllowi  itts  of  generating  capacity  com- 
pared wltli  32  3  today:  virtually  all  such 
generating  capacity  was  In  the  form  of  hy- 
droelectric dams,  whereas  such  capacity 
today  Is  o\  erwhelmingly  In  the  form  of  nu- 
clear and  i;oal-flred  plants:  and  the  system 
was  flnanc  !d  primarily  from  appropriations, 
whereas  fir  anclng  today  is  primarily  through 
Issuance  ol  bends  which,  under  the  express 
provisions  jf  Sections  15d(a)  and  (b)  of  the 
TVA  Act.  16  use.  !f5  831n-4(a)  and  (b) 
(1976).  are  oayable  as  to  both  principal  and 
Interest  .soely  from  TVA's  net  power  pro- 
ceeds and  1  re  not  ob'ieatlons  of  nor  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  Spates. 

The  forejoin?  con<:ldera^ions  frrmed  the 
basis  for  m  y  oral  response  to  the  TVA  Board 
as  to  the  lecallty  of  the  contract  retention 
plan,  and  t  am  glad  to  nrovide  this  s"m- 
marv  of  ;hem  in  accordance  with  Mr 
Ourtlz's  reiuest. 


Slnci  rely 


HnoERT  S.  Sawcct.  Jr.. 

Central  Counsel. 


OcTOBES  28,  1981. 
Hesbest  S.   Sangdi,  Jr.,  Esq., 
General  Counsel, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Knoxille,  Tenn. 

Dear  Herb:  On  October  1  you  asked  my 
views  as  to  whether  the  TVA  Board  could 
lawfully  adopt  a  proposed  "retention  con- 
tract plan"  for  certain  key  employees.  In  so 
doing,  you  indicated  your  belief  that  my 
views  would  be  especially  helpful  because 
of  my  familarity.  as  a  former  General  Coun- 
sel, wlih  the  TVA  Act  and  Its  practical  con- 
struction from  1934,  when  I  first  Joined  TVA. 
until  1967  when  I  left  it  to  enter  private 
practice.  After  analyzing  the  proposal,  I 
called  you  on  October  6.  advised  you  that,  in 
my  Judgment,  the  proposed  plan  was  within 
the  authority  vested  in  the  TVA  Board  and 
explained  my  reasons  for  that  conclusion.  At 
the  same  time.  I  promised  to  send  you  a  for- 
mal opinion.  This  letter  is  a  somewhat  be- 
lated carrying  out  of  that  commitment. 

The  factual  background,  as  I  understand 
It.  Is  substantially  as  follows.  The  TVA 
Board  Is  charged  by  statute  with  respcnsi- 
bility  for  administering  a  multlbillion  dollar 
power  system  including  6  nuclear  plants  that 
are  now  in  operation  and  additional  nuclear 
plants  that  are  now  under  construction.  The 
salaries  paid  to  key  personnel  are  far  below 
the  salaries  paid  to  personnel  with  similar 
dulles  in  private  industry.  As  a  result.  TVA 
has  been  losing  key  personnel  to  private  in- 
dustry and  the  attrition  rate  has  reached 
such  proportions  that  TVA  Is  concerned  that 
its  inability  to  retain  key  personnel  with  the 
high  degree  of  competence  required  in  an 
electric  system  of  the  size  and  complexity  of 
TVA's  13  creating  a  serious  risk  that  stan- 
dards of  construction  and  operation  will 
deteriorate,  with  a  consequent  increase  In  the 
cost  of  producing  electric  power  and,  partlc- 
ularly  in  the  case  of  nuclear  plants,  a  hazard 
to  the  public  health  and  safety. 

In  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  resigna- 
tions. TVA  staff  proposed,  and  the  TVA  Board 
adopted  on  October  7.  its  retention  contract 
plan  which  calls  for  offering  retention  con- 
tracts to  a  number  of  key  employee-.  Under 
each  such  contract,  the  employee  will  agree 
to  forgo  other  employment  and  to  work  for 
TVA  exclusively  for  3  years,  in  consideration 
of  which  TVA  will  agree  to  pay  the  employee 
a  retention  amount  on  execution  of  the  con- 
tract and  further  retention  amounts  during 
the  contract  term. 

In  my  opinion,  the  TVA  Act  clearly  author- 
izes the  adoption  of  the  retention  contract 
plan. 

In  his  message  of  April  10,  1933,  to  the 
Congress.  President  Roosevelt  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  create  a  corporation  "possessed  of 
the  flexibility  and  Initiative  of  a  private  en- 
terprise." H.R.  No.  15.  73d  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
(1933).  The  Congress  compiled  with  this  re- 
quest. The  House  Committee  stated:  "We  In- 
tend that  the  corporation  shall  have  most 
of  the  essential  freedom  and  elasticity  of  a 
private  business  corooratlon."  H.R.  130.  73d 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  19  (1933).  This  Intent  is  re- 
flected In  the  provisions  of  the  Act : 

Section  3  authorizes  the  Board,  without 
rearard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service 
laws,  to  ".  .  .  provide  a  system  of  orffanization 
to  fix  responsibility  and  promote  efficiency." 
Section  2(g)  specifies  that  "(tlhe  Board 
shall  direct  the  exercise  of  all  cowers  of  the 
corooration"  and  Section  4(g)  confers  on  the 
Board  "s'ich  nowers  as  may  be  necessarv  or 
appro-rlate  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
herein  specifically  conferred  on  the  corpora- 
tion." 

Section  9(b)  authorises  the  corooration 
"s'ibiect  only  to  the  nrovislons  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Vallev  Act  of  1933  as  amended  .  .  . 
to  make  such  expenditures  and  to  enter  into 
such  contracts,  agreements,  and  arrange- 
ments upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 


in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary. .  .  ."  That  the  final  decision  as  to  what 
is  necessary  is  to  be  made  by  the  TVA  Board 
Is  underlined  by  the  further  provision  of  Sec- 
tion 9(b)  which  prohibits  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  from  disallowing  credit  for 
or  withholding  funds  because  of  "any  ex- 
penditure which  the  Board  shall  determine 
to  have  been  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  said  Act." 

Finally.  Section  31  provides:  "This  Act  shall 
be  liberally  construed  to  carry  out  the  ptir- 
poses  of  Congress.  .  .  ." 

It  cannot  seriously  be  questioned  that  the 
retention  contract  plan  would  be  well  within 
the  powers  of  a  private  corporation.  It  is 
clearly  authorized  by  the  TVA  Act,  unless  It 
is  prohibited  by  the  provision  of  Section  3 
that  "No  regular  officer  or  employees  of  the 
comoration  shall  receive  a  salary  in  excess  of 
t^at  received  by  the  members  of  the  board." 
In  mv  Judgment,  the  proposed  plan  does  not 
violate  Section  3. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  Board  to  appoint 
manacers.  etc..  and  to  "fix  their  compensa- 
tion." The  same  section  contains  a  prohibi- 
tion aealnst  an  employee  receiving  a  salary 
In  ex-ess  of  that  received  by  the  Members  of 
the  Board. 

While  the  terms  "salary""  and  '"compensa- 
tion" as  sometimes  used  as  synonyms  they 
have  distinct  and  different  meanings.  "Com- 
pensation" is  the  generic  term  which  In- 
cludes all  emoluments  received  by  the  em- 
plovee  that  arise  out  of  his  employment.  It 
includes  not  only  salary  but  other  benefits, 
such  as  bonuses,  contributions  to  retirement 
funds  for  the  employee's  account  and  a  va- 
riety of  fringe  benefits.  The  basic  nature  of 
this  distinction  can  be  Illustrated  by  a  sim- 
ple examole.  ""Vehicle""  is  a  generic  term  and 
"Passenger  car"  is  a  more  restricted  term 
included  within  the  meaning  of  ""vehicle"".  A 
statute  imnosing  requirements  with  refer- 
ence to  passenger  cars  would  not  be  con- 
strued as  imposing  the  same  requirements 
upon  trucks  or  off-the-road  vehicles. 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  Congress  did 
not  know  what  it  was  doing  when,  in  Section 
3,  it  authorized  the  Board  to  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  employees  and  further  provided 
that  no  emnloyee  should  receive  a  salary  In 
excess  of  that  recelrcJ  by  the  Board.  It  must 
be  assumed  that  Cona-ress  understood  that 
the  two  terms  have  distinct  meanings  and 
meant  to  dlTerentiate  between  ""compensa- 
tion"" and  ""salary"",  even  though  the  two 
terms  are  sometimes  used  Interchangeably 
In  the  vernacular.  Cf.  State  of  Alabama  v. 
TVA,  636  P.2d  1061  (5th  Clr.  1981).  cert.  den. 
50  Law  Week  3238  (1981). 

The  foregoing  construction  of  Section  3  is 
consistent  with  long  administrative  prac- 
tice. Over  40  years  ago,  the  "TVA  Board 
adopted  a  retirement  system  under  the  pro- 
visions of  which  the  total  compensation  of 
the  highest  salaried  TVA  employees  exceeded 
the  total  comoensatlon  of  the  members  of 
the  Board.  The  retirement  plan  was  upheld 
in  TVA  V.  Kimer,  142  P  2d  833  (eth  Clr.  1944) . 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  foregoing  construc- 
tion of  Section  3  is  correct  but,  even  if  the 
meaning  of  Section  3  were  less  clear,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  TVA  Board  should  be  upheld.  The 
construction  of  the  TVA  Act  in  the  first  In- 
stance is  primarily  the  resoonslbiUty  of  the 
TVA  Board.  The  TVA  Board  could  not.  of 
course,  adoot  a  construction  contrary  to  a 
clear  provision  of  the  statute.  Where  the 
statute  is  susceptible  of  two  possible  con- 
structions, however,  the  "TVA  Board  Is  en- 
titled to  adoT5t  that  construction  which.  In 
Its  ludgment.  is  consonant  with  the  other 
provisions  of  the  Act  and  is  required  to  en- 
able It  to  carry  out  the  grave  resoonslbilltles 
entrusted  to  it  as  TVA's  governing  body. 

If  the  provisions  of  Section  3  are  suscepti- 
ble of  alternative  constructions,  the  con- 
struction given  to  them  by  the  TVA  Boanl 
must  be  sustained. 
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"To  sustain  the  Commission's  application 
of  this  statutory  term,  we  need  not  find  that 
Its  construction  Is  the  only  reasonable  one 
or  even  that  it  is  the  result  we  would  have 
reached  had  the  question  arisen  in  the  first 
instance  in  Judicial  proceedings."  Vdall  v. 
Tallman.  380  U.S.  1.  16  (1964),  quoting  from 
Vnemploymemt  Commission  of  Alaska  v.  Ara- 
gon.  329  U.S.  143,  153  (1946). 

•'.  .  .  the  construction  of  a  statute  by 
those  charged  with  Its  execution  should  be 
followed  unless  there  are  compelling  Indica- 
tions that  it  is  wrong."  Miller  v.  Youakim. 
440  US.  125,  144  fn.  25  (1979).  quoting  from 
Red  Lion  v.  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.,  395 
US.  367,  381  (1969). 

This  principle  has  been  applied  specifically 
to  determinations  of  the  TVA  Board.  Thus, 
In  Hardin  v.  Kentucky  Utilities  Co.,  390  U.S. 
1,  8.  the  Court  said:  '".  .  .  the  determination 
of  the  TVA  Board  is  entitled  to  acceptance 
unless  It  lies  outside  the  range  of  permissible 
choices  contemplated  by  the  statute.  .  .  ." 

In  Young  v.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
606  F2d  143  (6th  Clr.  1979),  the  Court  said: 

"In  considering  the  legality  of  agency  ac- 
tion under  an  enabling  statute,  we  do  not 
write  on  a  clean  slate.  Ordinarily,  a  court 
should  give  great  weight  to  the  frequent, 
consistent,  and  long  standing  construction 
of  a  statute  by  an  agency  charged  with  Its 
administration.  (Citations  omitted)  Particu- 
larly this  Is  true  with  respect  to  a  statute 
which  is  reasonably  susceptible  of  two  dif- 
ferent Interpretations.  The  construction  of 
a  statute  by  those  agencies  charged  with  its 
execution  should  be  followed  unless  there 
are  compelling  indications  that  it  is  wrong." 
p.  145.) 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  J.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
further  address  section  507  of  the  bill 
now  under  consideration.  Section  507 
provides  that  no  funds  appropriated  in 
this  act  shall  be  used  to  implement  a 
program  of  retention  contracts  for  senior 
employees  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. While  I  agree  that  no  appro- 
priated funds  should  be  used  to  make 
payments  under  such  retention  con- 
tracts. I  do  not  agree  that  TVA  should 
be  prohibited  from  entering  into  such  ar- 
rangements with  employees  paid  from 
TVA  power  funds.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  should  be  interfering  in  the  day- 
to-day  operations  and  management  of 
the  TVA  power  program  which  receives 
virtually  no  funding  from  Federal  appro- 
priations. 

Sect'.on  104  of  the  Government  Co- 
operation Control  Act  expressly  pre- 
serves TVA's  authority  to  use  power 
funds  in  conducting  TVA's  power  busi- 
ness, but  provides  for  Congress  to  limit 
TVA's  use  of  appropriated  funds.  With 
this  as  the  basis  it  wou'd  be  the  preroga- 
tive of  TVA  to  enter  into  retention  con- 
tracts using  rower  funds  even  under  the 
limitations  of  section  507.  In  my  mind, 
the  clear  meaning  of  section  507  is  that 
no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  used  to 
pay  the  salaries  for  the  time  expended 
by  any  employee  in  implementing  such 
contract.  Section  507  would  not  prevent 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  from  delegating  au- 
thority to  negotiate  and  principally  im- 
plement these  contracts  to  senior  man- 
agement employees  of  the  power  pro- 
gram. Or  the  TVA  Board  could  shift 
those  senior  management  level  employ- 
ees who  are  paid  partially  from  appro- 
priated funds,  such  as  the  general  man- 


ager, and  general  counsel,  over  to  be  paid 
entirely  from  rower  revenues. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  position  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  but  I 
did  want  to  establish  today  that  if  the 
Board  desires  to  take  such  action  it 
could  do  so.  TVA  must  have  the  ability 
to  administer  its  programs  such  that  it 
provides  the  most  efficient,  and  least  ex- 
pensive power  in  the  safest  way  to  the 
residents  of  the  Tennessee  Valley.  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  solving  the  problem  being 
addressed  by  the  retention  contract  plan 
is  integral  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority's accomplishment  of  this  mission. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  need  to 
provide  additional  compensation  for  key 
employees  in  the  power  program.  I  am 
also  convinced  that  there  are  not  many 
individuals  who  would  be  eligible  for 
such  compensation,  but  the  few  to  whom 
it  would  apply  are  of  vital  importance  to 
the  overall  operation  of  the  agency. 
Those  key  individuals  have  to  be  able 
through  administrative  or  procedural 
means  to  reasonably  administer  and 
manage  all  TVA  programs. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  chairman  of  the  Energy 
and  Water  Subcommittee  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  for  their  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion in  drafting  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  included  in  this  bill  is  a 
limitation  designed  to  prevent  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  from  implementing  a  $36,000 
per  year  retention  contract  plan  for  75  of 
TVA's  senior  executives. 

This  retention  contract  program  was 
approved  by  the  TVA  Board  on  October  7 
as  a  means  of  providing  substantial  pay 
raises  for  tho'-e  75  executives  whose  sal- 
aries are  capped  by  virtue  of  the  TVA 
Act  and  the  statutory  limitations  on  Fed- 
eral pay. 

Mr.  President,  by  any  other  name  these 
retention  contracts  amounts  to  pay 
raises  for  these  employees  who  already 
make  over  $50,000  a  year.  If  imple- 
mented, this  program  will  allow  several 
TVA  emplovees  to  make  more  than  any 
other  government  employee  except  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Think 
about  it.  Seventy-five  TVA  employees 
making  more  than  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  Defense.  Seventy-five  TVA  managers 
making  more  than  the  members  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  or  the 
General  in  charge  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and 
all  other  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. These  TVA  executives  could  be  paid 
more  than  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress  has  not 
lifted  the  pay  cap  for  any  Federal 
agency.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
is  a  wholly  owned  corporation  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

There  is  a  pay  compression  problem  in 
every  Federal  agency — but  pay  raises  will 
not  be  granted  until  the  pay  cap  is  lifted. 
TVA  has  attempted  to  find  what  its  legal 
department  terms  a  loophole  in  TVA's 
charter  which,  the  TVA  general  counsel 


believes,  allows  the  agency  to  grant  these 
pay  raises — an  action  which  is  clearly 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
TVA  act  and  the  Federal  pay  cap. 

Mr.  President,  tiiis  Congress  cannot 
allow  the  heads  of  any  Department  or 
Agency  to  circumvent  the  intent  of  the 
laws  of  the  land.  By  legal  subterfuge  the 
TVA  Board  is  attempting  to  justify  these 
unjustified  pay  raises.  When  an  agency 
exceeds  its  authority  as  the  TVA  has 
done  in  this  instance,  the  Congress  must 
step  in  and  bring  that  agency  back  under 
control. 

Mr.  President,  the  TVA  general  coun- 
sel claims  the  retention  contracts  are 
legal  because  the  TVA  Act  gives  the 
BDard  authority  to  "set  compensatdon." 
The  TVA  general  counsel  feels  these 
contracts  are  "compensation"  as  op- 
posed to  salary.  By  any  other  name, 
these  bonuses  provide  pay  raises  of  up 
to  70  percent  for  TVA  executives. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  section  3 
of  the  TVA  Act  states  "'no  regular  officer 
or  employee  of  the  corporation  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  in  excess  of  that  received 
by  the  members  of  the  Board." 

The  salaries  of  the  TVA  Board  are  set 
by  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  which 
sets  the  level  of  pay  for  all  Government 
employees.  The  Chairman  of  the  TVA 
Board  is  paid  at  executive  level  III.  cur- 
rently $55,400  and  the  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  are  paid  at  executive 
level  rv.  currently  $52,800. 

The  rates  of  pay  for  executive  levels 
ni  and  rv  are  currently  held  in  place  by 
the  Federal  pay  cap.  The  Congress  con- 
tinued the  Federal  pay  cap  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  Public  Law  97-51. 

Therefore,  TVA  salaries  are  not  only 
restrained  by  the  TVA  act  but  by  the 
Federal  pay  cap  as  well. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  on  August 
18, 1981,  the  Chairman  of  the  TVA  Board 
of  D  rectors  wrote  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Serv- 
ice, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska.  In  his  letter.  Chairman  Dean 
said: 

The  TVA  act  prohibits  any  TVA  employee 
from  receiving  a  salary  In  excess  of  the  di- 
rectors, currently  $52,750. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  discuss  the  Fed- 
eral pay  cap. 

We  cannot  pay  appropriate  salaries  unless 
Congress  acts  to  remove  or  modify  the  stat- 
utory restrictions  which  are  effectively  freez- 
ing federal  executive  salaries. 

Tlie  Congress  voted  to  retain  the  pay 
cap  and  less  than  2  weeks  later  the 
TVA  Board  voted  these  $36,000  per  year 
pay  increases. 

Internal  TVA  documents  also  indicate 
that  pay  at  TVA  is  capped  by  virtue  of 
the  Federal  pay  cap.  The  Booz-Allen 
report  which  was  drafted  in  January 
1980  at  the  retjuest  of  the  TVA  Board 
states: 

As  an  agency  of  the  Federal  government. 
TVA  personnel  policies  are  subject  to  certain 
regulations  and  constraints.  The  office  of 
power  is  subject  to  certain  constraints  which 
result  from  TVA's  unique  situation  as  an 
agency  of  the  federal  government.  Con- 
straints which  particularly  Impact  person- 
nel management  Include  a  celling  on  exec- 
utive salaries. 
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I  also  ^  ant  to  point  out  that  the  pro- 
vision of !  ection  3  of  the  TVA  Act  which 
states  thiit  "no  regular  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  corporation  shall  receive  a 
salary  in  excess  of  that  received  by  the 
members  of  the  Board."  has  not  been 
changed  l^y  the  Congress  since  the  TVA 
Act  was  exacted  in  1933. 

Even  when  the  Congress  passed  the 
1969  act  Amendments  which  placed  the 
TVA  pow^r  program  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis,  thd  language  of  section  3  which 
caps  salaries  at  TVA  remained  un- 
changed. 

So  it  is  tlear  that  the  Congress  has  not 
granted  the  TVA  any  authority  over  its 
salaries  tiat  exceeds  the  authority  of 
an;'  other  Federal  agencies. 

TVA's  iilaries  still  are  subject  to  the 
same  limitation  they  were  subject  to  in 
1933. 

Mr.  Prssident.  the  only  major  book 
written  al  lout  the  TVA  personnel  system 
was  writtdn  by  Harry  L.  Case  in  1955  en- 
titled Personnel  Policy  in  a  Public 
Agency:  "he  TVA  Experience." 

Mr.  Cate  states  the  following: 

The  poll:y  on  compensation  of  employees 
In  the  u  jpermost  grades  has  remained 
relatively  constant  from  the  beginning: 
namely,  tl  at  these  should  be  related  gen- 
erally to  itandards  In  the  Federal  service. 
Perhaps  tlie  most  obvious  reason  for  this 
Is  that  the  celling  for  TVA  employees  Is  fixed 
by  the  saKry  which  Congress  sets  for  mem- 
bers of  th«  board.  This,  of  course.  Is  related 
to  the  general  level  of  Federal  salaries. 

Mr.  Pre  sident.  this  action  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  debate  and  discussion  in 
the  Tennfessee  Valley.  I  have  received 
literally  hundreds  of  phone  calls  and 
letters  expressing  opposition  to  the 
amendmeit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  num- 
l>er  of  edi  trials  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Re:ord. 

There  teing  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ai  follows : 

(Prom    he  Tennessean.  Oct.  10,  19811 

TVA's   Pay -Raise   Decision   an   ArmoNT   to 

Rate  Paters 

The  TV),  board  of  directors  seems  to  be 
living  In  I  dream  world  when  It  comes  to 
banding  out  pay  Increases  to  Its  executives. 

The  board  voted  Wednesday  to  give  75 
of  Its  top  paid  executives  raises  of  up  to 
$38,800  a  3  ear.  This  will  boost  some  execu- 
tives' salailes  to  more  than  $80,000  a  ye«r, 
as  much  a;i  a  70  percent  raise  In  some  cases. 

The  TV/  act  prohibits  any  TVA  employee 
from  receliring  a  salary  In  excess  of  what 
the  dlrectcrs  draw — currently  $52,750  a  year. 

But  the  }oard  Is  attempting  to  get  around 
that  limitation  by  arguing  that  the  pay 
raises  for  its  executives  are  "bonuses."  not 
salary. 

Everyon<  from  Congress  down  to  the  TVA 
consumers  who  will  be  paying  for  these 
bonuses  in^  their  light  bills,  can  see  that  for 
what  It  Is— (-a  subterfuee. 

TVA  ChjBlnnan  Charles  H.  Dean  wrote 
Sen.  Ted  9*evens.  R-Alaeka.  In  Aueust  ask- 
In?  conere  ssional  help  In  raising  the  pay  of 
TVA  executives. 

"We  car  not  pay  appropriate  salaries  un- 
less Conertss  acts  to  remote  or  m-aifv  the 
statutorv  -estrlctlons  which  are  effectively 
free-lne  federal  executive  s^'ifles  "  he  ■Tr'ate. 
And  he  added  that  "the  TVA  act  prohibits 
anv  TVA  (mplovee  from  receiving  a  salary 
In  excess  o   the  director's.  .  .  ." 


This  shows  that  the  board  knew  In  August 
It  nouldn't  legally  raise  the  salaries  of  TVA's 
executives  to  more  than  $62,750  a  year.  But 
since  then,  apparently,  someone  In  the  agen- 
cy has  come  up  with  the  Idea  of  calling  the 
pay  Increases  bonuses  and  TVA's  house 
lawyers  have  pronounced  It  "legal." 

This  slelght-of-hand  Is  not  In  keeping 
with  the  TVA  board's  prior  reputation  of 
fair  dealing  with  Its  consumers.  In  fact,  it 
Is  an  outright  deception. 

TVA  consumers  don't  care  what  It  Is  called. 
All  they  know  is  that  when  they  receive  their 
light  bills  they  will  be  charged  for  paying 
some  TVA  executives  $80,000  a  year  salaries 
when  the  law  says  they  are  entitled  to  no 
more  than  $52,750. 

One  of  TVA's  biggest  problems  in  recent 
years  has  been  its  credibility.  More  and  more 
of  Its  customers  have  come  to  mistrust  it. 
Many  don't  believe  what  its  directors  are 
saying  and  are  suspicious  of  what  they  are 
doing. 

The  board  has  not  shown  to  the  public's 
satisfaction  that  TVA's  executives  will  resign 
and  go  elsewhere  if  they  are  not  paid  $80,000 
a  year.  If  they  do,  let  them  go.  Not  many 
private  Industries  are  handing  out  such  prof- 
ligate pay  Increases  In  these  days  of  cut- 
backs, austerity  budgets  and  stiff  antl-lnfla- 
tlon  measures.  Ten  per  cent  raises,  rather 
than  SO  per  cent,  seem  to  be  more  in  line 
with  reality,  especially  for  public  employees. 

Twelve-thousand  air  controllers  were  flred 
in  August  because  they  thought  they  de- 
served salaries  up  to  $59,000  a  year  and  struck 
to  get  them.  The  president  flred  them  for 
demands  far  more  modest  for  each  controller 
than  the  "bonus"  the  TVA  wants  to  give 
each  of  its  executives. 

TVA's  executives  are  not  likely  to  strike, 
or  to  be  flred.  But  they  seem  to  be  outdoing 
the  air  controllers  in  asking  exorbitant  sala- 
ries— by  about  $21,000.  They  are  going  to 
end  up  vrltb  the  same  public  support  the  air 
controllers  got. 

It  is  incredible  that  in  a  period  when  It 
is  raising  power  rat<>s  at  almost  every  other 
meeting  the  TVA  board  has  approved  fantas- 
tic executive  salaries  to  be  paid  by  power 
users  in  their  light  bills.  To  suppose  that  the 
rate  payers  will  accept  this  without  strenu- 
ous protest — or  to  think  that  they  should— 
Is  what  gives  the  board's  decision  a  dream- 
like quality. 

The  board's  action  is  arrogant  and  Insensi- 
tive. It  suggests  a  publlc-be-damned  atti- 
tude which  has  been  foreign  to  TVA's  deci- 
sion-making process  through  most  of  the 
agency's  existence. 

The  pay  raises  should  be  rescinded  at  the 
board's  next  meeting  at  the  latest. 

[Prom  the  Times  (HuntsvlUe,  Ala.), 

Oct.  9,  1981) 

TVA's  Bonuses 

Ignoring  the  request  of  congressional  crit- 
ics, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  board 
Wednesday  unanimously  approved  a  proposal 
giving  top  managers  annual  bonuses  of  up 
to  $36,000  if  they  agreed  not  to  leave  the 
agency. 

The  proposal  followed  studies  by  a  U.S. 
Senate  committee  and  a  Rearan  transition 
team  which  said  too  many  TVA  managers 
were  taking  better-paying  jobs  with  private 
utilities. 

Alabama  Rep.  Ronnie  Fllppo  and  Tennes- 
see Sen.  Jim  Sasser  had  both  criticized  the 
proposed  salary  hikes,  but  board  member 
S.  David  Freeman  said  the  bonuses  were 
essential  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  from  nuclear  accidents. 

Perhaps  the  question  that  ought  to  be 
answered  Is-  Why  are  the  executives  getting 
bonuses?  What  have  they  done  to  deserve 
them?  Merely  threatening  to  leave  oueht  not 
to  get  one  a  bonus.  The  bonuses,  which  will 
amount  to  up  to  $36,000  a  year,  will  place 


some  of  the  upper  level  personnel  at  annual 
salaries  of  near  $90,000  a  year.  The  approval 
of  the  bonuses  comes  only  weeks  after  the 
TVA  board  forced  the  17,600  white-collar 
workers  at  TVA  to  accept  small  pay  increases. 
Lower  level  personnel  will  receive  only  a 
4  percent  cost-of-living  hike  this  year,  far 
below  the  actual  Inflation  rate. 

The  act  creating  TVA  forbids  any  employee 
from  making  more  than  the  board  members, 
but  TVA  has  gotten  around  that  law  by  in- 
sisting that  the  bonuses  are  "compensation," 
not  salary  and  are  not  covered  by  the  act. 

Rep.  Fllppo,  who  asked  that  the  bonus 
plan  be  delayed,  said  that  It  appeared  that 
It  was  the  Intent  of  the  TVA  board  to  violate 
the  intent  of  Congress.  Sen.  Sasser  was  right 
when  he  said  It  would  enrage  the  homefolks 
who  are  paying  the  higher  utility  rates.  The 
bonuses  would  come  from  money  paid  from 
customer's  utility  bills. 

The  bonuses  would  be  almost  automatic 
every  year,  det>endlng  evidently  not  upon 
performance  but  upon  negotiations  between 
the  general  manager  and  the  75  eligible  em- 
ployees. Those  managers  who  didn't  get 
raises  would  get  substantial  retirement 
credits — of  up  to  $10,500  a  year— which  can 
be  collected  when  the  Individual  retires  or 
leaves  TVA. 

If  any  individual  wants  to  leave  TVA  em- 
ployment, that  is  his  prerogative,  but  as 
Rep.  Fllppo  and  Sen.  Sasser  noted,  this  la 
a  pool  time  to  be  asking  homeowners  to  sub- 
sidize  bonuses   for   executives   within   TVA. 

Perhaps  adjustments  in  salary  levels  are 
necessary,  but  that  ought  to  be  done  within 
the  provisions  of  the  act  creating  TVA,  even 
if  It  means  changing  the  act  so  that  em- 
ployees can  make  more  than  the  board  mem- 
bers. The  bonuses  needed  far  more  study, 
and  the  congressional  committees  may  give 
them  that  scrutiny. 

(From  the  Virginian-Tennessean.  Oct.  9, 

1981] 

iNsm-T  Upon  Injust 

Tennessee  Senator  James  Sasser  hit  the 
nail  squarely  on  the  head  yesterday  when 
he  noted  that  the  latest  financial  shenani- 
gan of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was 
carried  out  "too  quickly  .  .  .  with  little  op- 
portunity for  public  input." 

If  that  method  of  operation  on  the  part  of 
TVA  comes  as  a  surprise  to  Senator  Ssuser. 
it  surely  doesn't  to  the  thousands  of  persons 
throughout  the  seven-state  TVA  power  re- 
gion who  have  been  repeatedly  beaten  with 
the  authority's  hard-hitting  rate-hike  club 
while  their  hands  have  virtually  been  tied 
behind  their  back. 

In  other  words,  it's  the  same  old  stuff.  The 
TVA's  board  of  directors,  dominated  by  the 
one-two  punch  of  Freeman  and  FYeeman, 
has  repeatedly  enacted  rate  Increases  in  re- 
cent years  with  no  regard  whatsoever  to  pub- 
lic input  or  the  enormous  burden  the 
agency's  excessiveness  places  upon  rate- 
payers. 

Now  comes  the  latest.  Only  this  time  It 
isn't  a  rate  increase.  It's  a  fat  bonus  for 
"selected  key  managers"  working  for  TVA 
who  are  already  raking  in  salaries  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50,000  a  year.  But  where 
will  the  monev  for  the  bonuses  come  from? 
Where  else?  From  custvjmers'  electric  bills. 
And  will  those  customers  have  anything  to 
say  about  the  action?  According  to  Sen. 
Sasser.  not  even  members  of  Congress  were 
informed.  Most  of  them,  he  says,  learned 
about  it  by  way  of  news  reports  one  day 
before  the  board  meeting. 

In  Its  action  on  Wednesday,  mildly  de- 
scribed by  Senator  Sasser  as  "taken  hastily," 
the  TVA  board  approved  bonuses  of  up  to 
$36,000  a  year  for  some  75  executives  if  they 
agree  to  stay  with  the  agency  for  at  least 
three  years. 

According  to  Director  David  Freeman, 
justification  for  the  action  lies  In  keeping 
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the  executives  with  TVA  rather  than  see 
them  leave  for  higher  paying  jobs  in  private 
Industry.  He  declares  such  bonuses  are  "ab- 
solutely necessary  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  from  nuclear 
accidents,"  and  adds  that  "I  can  think  of  no 
Investment  that  can  save  our  consumers 
more  money." 

Would  Mr.  Freeman  have  us  believe  that 
If  these  bonuses  do  not  materialize,  the  en- 
tire TVA  power  region  will  suddenly  be 
under  the  threat  of  dire  nuclear  accidents 
simply  because  a  few  high-paid  executives 
may  sell  their  talents  to  somebody  else? 
Does  TVA,  which  allegedly  prides  Itself  In 
highly  skilled  workers,  have  no  competent 
people  who  can  step  Into  such  positions?  Is 
the  agency's  present  training  program  so 
weak  that  It  cannot  provide  people  coming 
up  through  the  ranks  who  can  fill  the  posi- 
tions of  these  so-called  "key  people"  the 
agency  is  apjjarently  afraid  of  losing? 

We  su^mlt  Mr.  Fre»m%n  Is  f.eldVng  a  dog 
that  won't  hunt.  Furthermore,  he  and  the 
other  board  members  are  adding  sheer  in- 
sult to  the  Injury  already  infiicted  upon 
ratepayers  by  Increases  totaling  37  percent 
In  less  than  three  years.  In  more  direct 
terms,  Bristol  area  residents  were  paying  $30 
per  1.000  kilowatt  hours  In  1979;  now  the 
same  amount  costs  $45. 

In  the  face  of  such  realities.  TVA  should 
be  looking  for  every  possible  way  to  cut 
costs  rather  than  approving  millions  for 
bonuses  to  those  already  making  far  more 
than  the  majority  of  persons  who  miist 
fork  over  through  their  electric  bills  to  pay 
for  such  extravagance. 

Sen.  Sasser  wants  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  investigate  the  bonus  idea  to  see 
if  it  violates  any  regulations  limiting  raises 
for  federal  employees  already  earning  more 
than  $50,000  a  year.  He  further  says  he  will 
do  "everything  possible"  to  see  the  bonus 
action  reversed,  and  has  been  joined  in  that 
effort  by  several  other  members  of  Congress 
Including  Rep.  James  H.  Qulllen  who  has 
predicted  a  court  challenge  If  the  bonus 
plan  is  enacted. 

Tet,  whether  the  action  violates  regula- 
tions or  w^etber  It  may  wind  up  in  court 
are  matters  secondary  to  the  principles  in- 
volved. At  a  time  when  the  American  people 
are  reoeatedly  being  called  upon  to  tighten 
their  belts  and  sacrifice.  It  Is  simply  not 
right  to  Inflict  greater  burdens  upon  thou- 
sands of  persons  already  sorely  pressed  to 
pay  their  electric  bills,  just  for  the  sake 
of  fattening  the  accounts  of  already  high- 
paid  executives. 

The  TVA  board  has  apparently  come  to 
feel  that  It  answers  to  nobody.  It  Is  long 
past  time  that  such  a  notion  be  put  to  rest 
and  the  TVA  does  more  listening  and  less 
dictating. 

[From  the  News-Examiner,  Gallatin,  Tenn., 

Oct.  12,  1981] 

Rescind  Pat  Boncs 

It  is  incredible,  absolutely  incredible,  that 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  officials  plan 
to  give  75  of  their  top  executives  bonuses  that 
in  some  cases  will  be  $36,000  more  than  their 
salaries.  The  pay  package,  totaling  $1  million, 
was  approved,  agency  officials  say,  because  the 
top  executives  weren't  gettln'  the  pay  they 
deserved  and  were  leaving  TVA  for  higher 
paying  jobs  at  private  utilities. 

That's  what  the  officials  Initially  said,  at 
least.  But  upon  questioning,  they  admitted 
that  many  of  these  same  top  executives  were 
recently  hired  away  from  other  government 
agencies,  private  utilities  and  universities 
where  they  made  less  than  they  do  at  TVA 
without  the  bonuses. 

The  raise  approved  last  week  would  give 
some  executives  salaries  and  benefits  of  more 
than  $100,000,  a  raise  that  power  users  must 
bear  in  Increased  rates.  The  bonus  plan  was 
hit  upon  because  TVA  Is  prohibited  by  the 
very  act  establishing  the  utility  from  pay- 


ing employees  a  salary  that  exceeds  that  of 
directors.  Currently,  that's  $52,750. 

Some  of  those  who  are  in  line  for  the  big 
bonuses  are  longtime  TVA  employees  who  al- 
ready are  maklag  big  bucks.  It  seems  highly 
unlikely  that  these  TVA  officials  with  more 
than  20  years  would  give  up  their  built-up 
benefits  if  they  didn't  get  the  bonuses. 

What  does  seem  likely  is  that  TVA  officials 
are  using  the  same  poor  Judgment  that  has 
marked  the  utility's  running  In  recent  years. 
It  took  a  heavy  hand  from  Congress,  for  ex- 
ample, to  finally  convince  TVA  to  look  at  its 
building  program  when  It  was  going  ahead 
pell-mell  with  plans  that  had  been  outdated 
by  tightening  of  oil  supplies  and  domestic 
conservation  of  energy. 

TVA  has  continued  to  hike  costs  to  con- 
sumers anl  preach  frugality  of  energy  use.  at 
the  same  time  It's  been  profligate  In  its  op- 
eration and  spending. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  TVA's  personnel 
don't  need  raises.  It  is  to  say  that  raises  that 
la  some  cases  would  be  70  percent  are  ab- 
surd. And  even  if  TVA  chooses  to  give  8  to 
10  percent  as  many  private  businesses  are 
handing  forth,  it  would  sound  steep  when 
you  consider  that  other  government  employ- 
ees— the  military  excepted^ wiu  see  a  4.3  per- 
cent hike  in  their  wages. 

We  are  past  due  for  TVA  to  return  to  act- 
ing in  the  best  interest  of  the  public,  as  it 
did  for  so  many  years.  Consumers  are  coop- 
erating with  TVA  to  conserve  energy,  they're 
bearing  justified  Increases  In  rates  with  min- 
imum fussing  nowadays.  But  TVA  is  wrong, 
very  wrong,  if  it  thinks  that  consumers  will 
agree  to  higher  rates  to  pay  bonuses  for  exec- 
utives. 

The  TVA  board  should  rescind  the  bonus 
plan  before  it  finds  Congress,  spurred  by  an- 
gry constituents,  stepping  in  again  to  de- 
mand just  that. 

(From  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  Nov.  6, 

1981) 

ExEcirnvE  Bonus  Blttnder  Is  Doing  Damage 

TO  TVA 

The  TVA  board  is  clinging  to  its  plan  to 
pay  bonuses  of  up  to  $36,000  a  year  to  its 
executives  despite  growing  opposition  by 
members  of  Congress  and  by  ratepayers  In 
the  valley. 

Sen.  Jim  Sasser,  who  has  taken  the  lead 
in  ths  fight  against  the  bonuses,  and  other 
members  of  Congress  are  attempting  to  block 
the  payments,  and  Rep.  Robin  Beard  has  filed 
suit  in  federal  court  charging  the  bonuses 
are  illegal  because  they  exceed  federal  pay 
ceilings  and  violate  portions  of  the  TVA  act. 

The  TVA  board  tried  to  claim  the  bonuses 
are  necessary  to  keep  Its  top  executives  from 
quitting  to  take  Jobs  in  private  Industry.  But 
Senator  Sasser  says  the  board  has  exagger- 
ated the  number  of  executives  TVA  has  lost 
In  this  way. 

Quoting  figures  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  he  said  that  despite  TVA's  claim 
that  It  lost  about  15  people  in  the  last  two 
years,  only  three  who  left  the  agency  during 
that  time  did  so  to  take  higher  paying  jobs. 

"The  vast  ma'orlty  of  management  officials 
who  have  left  TVA  in  the  last  two  years  have 
retired,  and  yet  they  are  counted  among 
those  who  have  left  because  of  inadequate 
pay,"  Senator  Sasser  said. 

The  kindest  thing  to  say  is  that  the  board 
rjembers  were  mistaken  in  their  claims  about 
how  many  executives  were  leaving  for  better 
jobs.  The  board  apparently  was  advised  about 
this  by  members  of  the  TVA  staff. 

Board  Chairman  Charles  H.  Dean  Jr.  said 
he  didn't  think  anybody  on  the  TVA  staff 
would  deliberately  give  false  information 
about  the  personnel  changes  and  some  board 
members  have  accused  members  of  Congress 
of  political  interference  in  the  board's  busi- 
ness. 

It  may  be  true  that  nobody  on  the  staff 
would  deliberately  falsify  Information. 
At  best,  the  staff  failed  to  investigate  how 


many  executives  quit  for  higher  paying  Jobs. 
And  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  the  staff  who 
failed  to  investigate — those  suggesting  the 
raise— will  benefit  if  the  increases  go 
through.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  Nobody 
is  being  accused  of  deliberately  giving  wrong 
Information.  The  point  Is  the  board's  grossly 
bad  Judgment  in  voting  exorbitant  pay 
raises  for  Its  executives  while  it  Is  raising 
•power  rates  to  its  consumers  every  few 
weeks. 

It  is  not  political  Interference  to  speak 
out  against  this  kind  of  a  thick-headed 
decision.  Congressman  Beard  called  the 
board's  decision  an  "end  run  around  the 
law."  It  is  that  and  more.  It  is  an  affront 
to  the  ratepayers  and  a  blow  to  the  board's 
credibility. 

■  The  board  should  not  expect  the  rate- 
payers to  accept  Its  statement  that  the  pay 
raises  are  necessary  without  convincing 
proof  that  this  Is  so.  So  far  the  public  has 
not  been  provided  this  proof  and  Senator 
Sasser  and  the  GAO  have  raised  serious 
doubts  that  the  proof  exists. 

This  newspaper  has  always  defended  TVA 
against  genuine  attempts  at  political  inter- 
ference— usually  those  initiated  by  the 
private  power  lobby  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying TVA.  But  the  Ijoard  is  not  immune 
to  criticism  for  silly  mistakes.  And  the  three 
directors  should  understand  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  deliver  a  slap  in  the  face  to 
TVA's  customers  without  a  Justified  outcry 
from  Congress. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  TVA  has  now  been 
involved  in  political  controversy.  But  it  is 
the  TVA  board  itself  which  is  doing  damage 
to  TVA,  not  its  political  enemies. 

(WTVF  Editorial,  Oct.  14,  1981) 
TVA 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  cir- 
cumvented the  Intent  of  Congress  by  giving 
75  TVA  executives  bonuses  of  up  to  36  thou- 
sand dollars.  Tbe  TVA  Board  did  this  despite 
a  federal  law  limiting  top  salaries  to  52 
thousand  7  himdred  dollars  a  year.  The 
Hoard  said  the  bonuses  are  necessary  in  or- 
der to  keep  its  top  brass  from  being  hired 
away  by  private  utilities  at  higher  salaries. 
These  bonuses  and  other  fringe  benefits 
carry  a  price  tag  of  3.2  million  dollars  that 
you  and  I  are  going  to  have  to  pay  through 
our  utility  bills.  We  feel  this  Is  wrong  and 
we  urge  our  Congressmen  to  overturn  TVA's 
practice.  TVA  has  been  blaming  Its  recent 
rate  Incresises  on  i>oor  planning  by  Its  staff 
In  overestimatlns  the  amount  of  power 
businesses  and  residents  In  the  valley  will 
be  using.  If  that's  the  case,  then  why  should 
TVK  soend  millions  of  dollars  to  retain 
some  of  the  same  oeople  who  are  responsible 
for  our  hieh  utility  rates.  Congress  set  a 
limit  on  salaries  and  the  Board  should  not 
try  to  circumvent  that  limit  through  the 
hocus-pocus  of  a  so-called  bonus. 

[Prom   the  Post    (Athens,  Tenn.),  Oct.    16, 

1981) 

TVA  Mocks  PiniLic  With  Awaboinc  op 

BONT7SES 

TVA  has  put  a  new  meaning  on  the  word 
bonu3. 

Once  It  was  used  as  an  incentive  or  reward 
for  a  work  well  done. 

It  might  even  be  sharing  a  portion  of  prof- 
Its  as  the  results  of  increased  production. 

But  until  TVA  decided  to  pay  several  thou- 
sand dollars  to  many  managers  of  its  sys- 
tems, bonuses  were  not  given  for  status  quo 
performance. 

The  sprawling  utility  system  Is  giving  70 
key  managers  bonuses  uo  to  $36,000  to  keep 
them  from  going  somewhere  else  for  sal- 
aries exceeding  $52,500  oer  year,  which  is 
the  pay  level  for  those  ma   "vgers  now. 

The  extra  thousands  did  not  aak  for  more 
efficiency;  they  did  not  say  find  ways  to  save 
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energy:  Ihey  did  not  say  to  help  lower  raM6 
for  consiimers;  all  they  aalc  Is,  please  don't 
leavo  T^A. 

We  think  the  bonus.  If  It  Is  a  bonus  Is 
untunelt  and  borders  on  defiance  of  the 
prlnctpli  3  of  economic  energy,  long  the  claim 
of  TVA. 

It  will  be  dlfflcult  for  Congress  to  halt 
TVA '3  ac  tion  because  that  body  has  approved 
a  bulU-lQ  living  cost  and  many  members  of 
the  bod)'  are  privileged  to  make  what  they 
can  as  public  speakers.  A  nice  fringe  benefit. 

We  hcpe  TVA  will  do  something  to  offset 
its  bonui  giving  action. 

Because  It  actually  Is  not  a  bonus. 

It  is  I  distribution  of  the  wealth  at  the 
top  level  at  the  expense  of  those  who  provide 
the  weal  th. 


(From 


0  1 


c^lls  its  plan  to  hold  on  to  top  em- 
bonus  plan,  but  It's  not  a  bonus 
dll. 
.  bom  IS  plan  Is  a  tried  and  proven  method 
rewarding  employees  and  keeping  them 
the  Job.  But  true  bonus  plans  are 
to  recognise  employees  who  are  do- 
ts^andlng  work — over  and  above  their 
performance. 

plan,  as  outlined  In  a  memo  to 

Baker  earlier  this  week,  in  ef- 
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the  Leaf-Chronicle    (Clarksvllle, 
Tenn.).  Oct.  7,  1981] 
Bocvs  Bonuses 


\  his   3-year   retention   contract,   the 
and  well  pay  you  a  bonus  of  up 
per   year.   That's   not    a   bonus, 
)rlbe. 

estimates  are  that  this  bonus  plan, 
to  hold  on  to  some  75  ton  level  nu- 
management  employees,  will  cost 
per  year, 
pavs  the  bill?  The  agency's  rate- 
Aectrlclty  customers,  that's  who. 
Is  no  argument  that  top  level  man- 
employees  of  TVA  could  find  hlgher- 
(^sltlons  In  private  Industry.  Perhaps 
of  the  restrictions  on  TVA's  pay 
which  limits  even  top  employees  from 
more  than  $52,700  per  year — is  in 


bonus  plan  that's  not  a  bonus  plan 
answer.  It  is  neither  fair  to  the 
nor  a  true  incentive  to  do  a  better 
TVA  employees  affected. 


£  ASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  Ten- 
Valley  Authority,  in  attempting 
justify  these  $36,000  a  year  bonuses 
executives  greatly  exaggerated 
turnover  problems  among  manage- 


;  Igures  TVA  used  to  justify  these 

were  very  misleading-  The  vast 

of  manaeement  ofBcials  who 

TVA  in  the  last  2  years  have 

and  yet  they  are  counted  among 

have  left  because  of  inade- 


\rhO 

ray. 

U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 

re^tiewed  the  matter,  tmd  has  only 

to  obtain  figures  relating  to 

at  TVA  within  the  past  few 

had  not  compiled  the  infor- 

at  the  time  the  TVA  board  ap- 

the  bonus  plan  October  7. 


at)le 


TVA 


obvious  that  the  board  h£id  In- 

and    unreliable    information 

approved  this  bonus  plan.  The 

ufi  covered  by  the  GAO  also  appear 

the  TVA  contention  that  the 

are   needed   to   retain   highly 

individuals  who  are  essential  to 


the  safe  operation  of  nuclear  power- 
plants. 

There  are  only  4  people  out  of  the  75 
executives  eligible  for  bonuses  that  are 
involved  in  day-to-day  operations  of  nu- 
clear plants.  There  are  another  8  peo- 
ple who  are  involved  in  p>olicy  decisions 
concerning  the  nuclear  program  that 
might  be  eligible.  Even  if  you  accept 
TVA's  contention  that  all  12  people  are 
essential  to  the  safe  operation  of  the 
plants,  it  is  very  misleading  to  raise  the 
specter  of  a  nuclear  accident  to  justify 
the  entire  bonus  program.  This  amounts 
to  playing  on  the  fears  of  people  living 
near  the  plants  to  justify  an  outrageous 
pay  increase  for  lawyers  and  others  who 
have  virtually  nothing  to  do  with  the 
operation  of  nuclear  plants. 

In  all  divisions  related  to  the  power 
program  where  executives  are  eligible 
for  the  bonuses,  there  are  only  3  em- 
ployees known  to  have  resigned  solely  for 
the  reason  of  taking  jobs  in  the  private 
sector  out  of  a  total  of  75  executives. 
That  amounts  to  4  percent  in  turnover 

Mr.  President,  former  TVA  Director 
Bob  Clement  recently  said  the  bonus 
plan  should  not  have  been  approved 
without  first  being  approved  by  Con- 
gress. He  said: 

Even  If  the  TVA  managers  are  underpaid 
and  I  am  sure  some  are,  then  they  should 
have  pleaded  their  case  with  Congress  In- 
stead of  using  this  backdoor  approach. 

Former  TVA  Chairman  Aubrey  Wag- 
ner said  the  bonus  is  not  needed: 

Private  utilities  have  always  paid  more 
than  TVA — that  has  been  true  throughout 
TVA's  history.  The  spread  now  Is  no  greater 
than  when  I  was  there.  The  managers  are 
not  leaving  because  they  are  not  being  paid 
enough.  Many  are  leaving  because  of  morale 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  my  amend- 
ment is  very  clear — it  is  intended  to  pre- 
sent the  TVA  board  from  implementing 
the  retention  contract  program. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  language  which 
appears  in  the  committee  report  which 
accompanies  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Committee  has  included  bill  language 
de.'^lgned  to  Instruct  the  TVA  Board  of  Direc- 
tors to  rescind  a  program  of  retention  con- 
tracts for  Its  senior  employees.  The  effect  of 
the  contract  plan  Is  to  grant  as  many  as  75 
employees  pay  bonuses  of  as  much  as  $37,000 
per  year  for  3  years.  The  Committee  feels 
that  such  a  program  runs  contrary  to  the  In- 
tent of  the  Congress  In  view  of  the  Federal 
pay  cap.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  bill  language 
that  no  employee  of  the  TVA  who  receives 
salary  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  by  appro- 
priated funds  can  either  accept  the  reten- 
tion contracts  or  take  any  action  to  imple- 
ment the  program.  The  language  is  Intended 
to  prevent  the  members  of  the  board,  the 
general  manager,  the  general  counsel,  and 
other  TVA  employees  paid  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  appropriated  funds  from  taking  any 
action  to  Implement  the  program  including 
negotiating  or  signing  contracts  for  the  re- 
tention program  for  other  employees  paid 
through  power  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  language 
and  my  intent  as  the  author  of  this  leg- 
islation is  very  straightforward.  I  de- 


signed my  language  in  a  way  that  should 
prevent  TVA  from  Implementing  these 
contracts. 

Almost  every  management  employee 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  re- 
ceives a  portion  of  their  salaries  from 
appropriated  funds.  My  amendment  is 
designed  to  prevent  these  individuals 
from  receiving  the  contracts;  and  from 
taking  any  action  in  the  negotiations  or 
implementation  of  the  program. 

For  instance,  the  language  prevents 
the  general  manager,  the  general  coun- 
sel, and  other  senior  management  level 
employees,  including  power  program 
employees,  who  have  been  delegated  the 
authority  by  the  board  to  negotiate  and/ 
or  implement  the  retention  contract  pro- 
gram from  negotiating  or  signing  the 
contracts  if  any  portion  of  their  salaries 
are  paid  through  appropriate  funds. 

And  let  me  say  that  this  is  the  case. 
The  general  manager  and  the  general 
counsel  receive  7  percent  of  their  salary. 
I  believe,  from  appropriated  funds.  This 
would  mean  that  these  two  individuals 
and  any  other  senior  management  em- 
ployees including  power  program  em- 
ployees who  receive  a  portion  of  their 
salaries  from  appropriations  would  be 
prevented  from  receiving  the  contracts 
or  negotiating  them  or  implementing 
them  for  other  TVA  employees,  includ- 
ing those  in  the  power  program. 

I  want  to  make  my  position  very  clear 
on  this  matter.  My  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  assure  that  the  TVA  does  not 
implement  the  retention  contract  pro- 
gram for  its  senior  management  employ- 
ees. The  TVA  has  grown  increasingly  ar- 
rogant and  indifferent  to  the  people  of 
the  valley — the  ratepayer.  Approval  >f 
these  contracts  by  the  board  was  an- 
other insensitive  and  ill-advised  act  by 
TVA. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  and  in- 
tent of  section  507  is  very  clear.  It  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  these  retention  con- 
tracts from  being  approved  for  TVA  em- 
ployees. It  is  also  my  intent  that  the 
TVA  should  take  no  action  to  implement 
this  retention  contract  program  while 
the  Congress  works  its  will  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
unanimously  adopted  this  section  507. 
The  Senate  will  shortly  adopt  this  pro- 
vision as  part  of  the  energy  and  water 
appropriations  bill.  This  bill  will  be  go- 
ing before  a  House-Senate  Conference 
Committee.  It  is  my  intent  that  the  TVA 
take  no  action  to  implement  the  reten- 
tion contract  program  during  this  con- 
gressional process. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Congress  has  had  to  take  this  action. 

But,  by  approving  this  retention  con- 
tract program,  the  TVA  board  has  ex- 
ceeded the  authority  granted  it  by  the 
Congress.  Under  this  circumstance.  I  had 
no  alternative  but  to  draft  section  507 
and  the  report  language. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  TVA  board 
takes  note  of  the  action  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  en- 
tire Senate.  The  TVA  should  rescind  the 
retention  contract  plan  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  urge  the  TVA  board  to  reconsider 
this  action  at  the  next  board  meeting. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presl- 
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dent,   will   the   Senator   from   Oregon 
yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  is  ap- 
proximately $700  million 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order,  so  that  I  can  hear  the 
Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  the  bill  as  It  now  stands  is  ap- 
proximately $700  million  over  the  Presi- 
dent's reouest. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  precise  figure  is 
$632  million  over  the  President's  request: 
$309  million  of  that  is  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  bv  a  vote.  The 
other  was  that  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  So  that  the 
total  exceeds  S600  million. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is  $532  million. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations for  energy  and  water  appro- 
priations in  fiscal  year  1982.  This  bill 
does  an  excellent  job  of  allocating  our 
scarce  Federal  resources  and  I  applaud 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
many  difficult  decisions  they  made  to  re- 
duce Federal  spending. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  not  my  intent  to 
attempt  to  alter  the  numbers  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  I  do,  however,  want  to  express 
my  concern  that  an  unintentional  injus- 
tice may  occur  as  a  result  of  efforts  by 
both  Houses  to  reduce  spending  and  ap- 
propriate money  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner. Specifically,  I  am  referring  to  the 
$50,000  appropriated  in  the  House- 
passed  version  of  H.R.  4144  for  study  at 
the  El  Dorado  Reservoir  in  El  Dorado, 
Kans.,  an  appropriation  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  anyone's 
intention  to  eliminate  funding  for  this 
badly  needed  study  of  alternative  access 
routes  to  the  reservoir.  The  appropria- 
tion included  in  the  House  bill  was 
achieved  by  reducing  the  construction 
account  for  the  El  Dorado  Reservoir  by 
$50,000  and  transferring  those  funds  to 
a  general  investigation  account  for  study 
at  the  El  Dorado  Reservoir.  In  so  doing. 
the  House  did  not  exceed  the  President's 
budget  request  for  the  El  Dorado  Reser- 
voir as  a  whole.  The  transfer  of  funds 
was,  in  mv  mind,  a  verv  resrwnsible  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  other  body,  satis- 
fjring  the  concerns  of  the  area's  residents 
smd  the  administration. 

Unfortunately,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  Senate  correctly  noted 
that  the  $50,000  appropriation  for  study 
was  not  requested  by  the  administration 
and  consequently  deleted  It  from  the  bill. 
In  almost  all  instances,  I  would  support 
that  action.  However,  in  this  case,  the 
deleted  appropriation  was  achieved  bv 
an  earlier  redaction  in  a  companion  ac- 
count by  the  House, 

By  Mcepting  the  administration's  zero 
appropriation  we  have  In  this  bill  elimi- 
nated a  very  valuable  study.  A  study  that 
the  residents  of  the  area,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives felt  was  more  worthwhile  than  an 
additional  $50,000  for  construction  as  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  A  study 
which  does  not  do  violence  to  the  original 
budget  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  these  points  be- 
cause I  want  to  encourage  the  Senate 
conferees  to  accept  the  House  figure  in 
conference.  The  conferees  will  face  many, 
more  dlfflcult,  and  much  more  costly 
issues  when  thsy  reach  the  conference 
with  the  House,  I  woiJd  hope  that  they 
will  see  their  way  clear  to  accept  this 
relatively  minor  item  and  restore  a 
badly  needed  study  that  was  consciously 
funded,  in  a  responsible  manner,  by  the 
House. 

AXrrOMATIC    TERMINATION 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  this  bUl 
contains  language  which  I  sponsored  bar- 
ring NRC  from  implementing  its  uranium 
mill  licensing  requirements  until  EPA 
issues  pertinent  standards.  This  language 
is  well -explained  in  the  conference  re- 
port. One  point,  however,  merits  some 
amplification.  Because  of  the  necessary 
delays  between  final  passage  of  this  bill, 
the  House-Senate  conference  and  signa- 
ture by  the  President,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  November  8  deadline  will  be  met. 

Advocates  of  needless  and  mindless 
regulation  should  not  take  advantage  of 
the  necessary  delay  to  thwart  the  will  of 
Congress.  Amended  agreements  will  not 
have  been  entered  by  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado, Texas,  and  several  other  uranium- 
producing  States  by  November  8. 

The  Senate  does  not  wish  the  NRC  to 
reassert  jurisdiction  on  November  8.  This 
not  only  will  disrupt  State  regulatory 
programs,  hamper  the  scheme  of  Federal- 
State  cooperation  envisioned  under  sec- 
tion 274  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  and 
cause  unwarranted  regulatory  confusion, 
but  also  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

Neither  the  Mill  Tailings  Act  nor  its 
transitional  provisions  confer  authority 
on  NRC  to  automatically  terminate  all  or 
any  part  of  a  discontinuance  agreement. 
A  discontinuance  agreement  may  only  be 
terminated  as  provided  under  section 
274(j)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

That  section  provides  that  NRC  may 
terminate  an  agreement  only  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  of  the  State  or 
after  reasonable  notice  and  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing. 

The  language  adopted  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  now  the  full 
Senate  and  the  comparable  House  prohi- 
bition reaffirms  this  intent  and  thus  pre- 
vents NRC  from  unnecessarily  termins-t- 
ing  valid  and  successful  State  regulatory 
programs. • 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  other  amendments.  Therefore,  I 
request  third  reading. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  amendments,  but  will  the  Senator 
yield  30  seconds? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.    

Mr.  BAKER.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  . 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATER)  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  is  absent  due  to 
death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'AitATO)   would  vote  'yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannow).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  MoYin- 
HAN),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeaa  71, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  360  Leg.] 
YEAS— 71 


Abdnor 

Glenn 

Uurkowdl 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Prvaaler 

Boren 

HawUiM 

Vrjxsr 

Boschwite 

Ha^'akawa 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Heflln 

Raodolpli 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Hej^ 

RudQULU 

Chafee 

HolMn?s 

Sasser 

Chles 

Huddlecton 

Schmltt 

Oocbran 

Inouye 

Simpson 

Ccten 

■lacksTA 

Spect«r 

Cranston 

Jepwn 

Stafford 

Danforth 

JohnstoD 

Stennia 

DeOjnr.inl 

Kaasebaum 

Dentoo 

Kasien 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

La-.alt 

Tower 

Do.e 

Levin 

Tsonsu 

Domenid 

Long 

WaUop 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Warner 

East 

Matsunasa 

Welcker 

Exon 

MAUinely 

WLliami 

Ford 

McCiure 

ZoTlnakT 

Oam 

Melctaer 
NAYS— 22 

AimaUwng 

Grojaley 

Nlckles 

BaucuJ 

Helma 

P^ 

Biden 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Bum  pen 

Kennedy 

Proxmtre 

Byrd. 

Le*h7 

Riegle 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Mithlfff 

Rotb 

Dl-on 

Meizenbaum 

Sarbooas 

MitcbeU 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Bmdley 

GoldiMter 

Stevens 

Camnon 

Hatch 

D'Amato 

Uoynih&n 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  4144),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  this  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
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Reiirescntatlves  on  the  disagreeing 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 
{ lenate. 

motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 

Officer    (Mr.    Specter)     ap- 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  McCluhe,  Mr. 

Vfr.  ScHMrrr.  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 

Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr. 

JoHNSTJoN.  Mr.  Stemnis.  Mr    Robert  C. 

Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Huddleston, 

BuRDicK,  Mr.  Sasser.  and  Mr.  Prox- 

cc  nferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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3RDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

IJAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 

11  zed  for  a  brief  moment?  Is  there 

ord?r  for  the  next  item  of  business 

I  he  Senate? 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 


Mr 

recogni 

an 

before 

The 
an  ord^. 

Mr.  1  lAKER.  What  Is  the  order,  please? 
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DEFENSE     AU- 
1982— CONFER - 


TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
to  the  committee  of  conference 
815   and  ask  for  its  immediate 
deration. 

PRESIDING  omCER.  The  re- 
be  stated. 
Dill  cleric  read  as  follows: 
qommlttee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
votes   of    the   two   Houses   on    the 
ts  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S  SIS) 
l^rlre   8kpproprlatlons   for   fiscal   year 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles. 
wels.  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
Bind  other  weapons  and  fbr  research, 
test,    and   evaluation   for   the 
Forces,    to  authorize   appropriations 
year  1932  for  operations  and  main- 
expenses  of   the   Armed   Forces,    to 
the  authorized  personnel  strenfrth 
active  duty  component  and  the  Se- 
'erve  of  each   Reserve  component 
^rmed  Forces  and  for  civilian  per- 
of    the   Department   of   Defense,    to 
the    military     training    student 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
for  civil   defense,   and  for  other 
.   having   met.   after   full   and   free 
.  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
to   their   respective   Houses 
signed    by   a    majority   of    the 


t  J 
912 


re]  hort. 


The  [E*RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectii  )n,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
cons:d(  ration  of  the  conference  report. 
(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  Ho  use  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
Novem  )er  3.  1981.) 

:  JAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 

authorization  conference  report. 

5  no  time  limitation  on  it.  But  I 

ind  I  would  really  urge,  that  we 

finish  this  conference  report  to- 

am  prepared  to  ask  the  Senate 

rembin  in  for  a  reasonable  time  to- 

since  this  is  Thursday  and  the 

late  evening,  in  order  to  accom- 


tiat. 


tie 


do.  in  fact,  finish  this  conference 

tonight,  it  will  be  my  expectation 

leadership  would  ask  the  Sen- 

I  onvene  at  noon  tomorrow  and  we 

;ake  care  of  routine  business  and 

It  a  fairly  early  hour. 


If  we  cannot  finish  the  conference  re- 
port tonight,  then,  of  course,  it  would 
be  the  pending  business  when  we  return. 

I  have  no  idea,  Mr.  President,  whether 
there  will  be  a  roUcall  vote  requested  on 
final  passage,  but  all  Senators  should 
be  on  notice  that  there  is  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility that  there  will  be  rollcall  votes 
on  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  know  of  no  one  on  this 
side  who  wants  a  record  vote.  I  talked  to 
some  of  the  Senators  on  the  other  side 
who  are  going  lo  speak  on  the  measure. 
So  far  as  I  can  determine,  I  have  not  un- 
covered anybody  who  wants  a  record 
vote.  However,  it  is  my  understanding 
from  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
that  someone  might  still  raise  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  have  talked 
to  a  number  of  Senators  as  well,  and  I 
also  have  not  found  someone  to  request 
a  rollcall.  But  I  would  strongly  urge  Sen- 
ators not  to  leave  because  on  a  bill  of 
this  importance  and  of  this  potential  im- 
pact I  think  they  should  entertain  the 
probability,  certainly  the  possibility,  that 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  later  tonight. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  want  to  sup- 
port the  statement  that  has  just  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  There  is  at  least  one  Senator,  I 
will  say  at  least  two  Senators,  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  do  not  waive  the 
possibility  that  there  might  be  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  conference 
report.  So  I  am  going  to  ask  my  cloak- 
room to  put  out  that  word  so  that  Sena- 
tors will  be  on  notice.  I  am  not  saying 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote,  but  I  would 
not  want  Senators  to  go  home  under  the 
impression  that  there  will  not  be  a  roll- 
call vote. 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Let  me  comment  that  in 
the  few  years  I  have  been  here  this  situ- 
ation has  occurred  many,  many  times, 
when  we  get  into  this  position  in  the 
evening,  when  we  might  like  to  go  home 
and  have  our  dinners  with  our  wives.  I 
realize  Thursday  night  is  a  late  night, 
as  we  have  been  warned.  I  have  no  par- 
ticular place  to  go. 

But  when  we  get  Into  this  situation 
where  they  say  "we  might,"  what  often 
happens  is  we  stay  around  for  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half,  miss  dinner,  and 
then  there  is  no  vote.  That  bothers  me 
so  much  that  if  I  am  around  here  for 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  will 
have  a  vote.  That  is  the  worst  of  all 
things,  to  stand  around  here,  waste  your 
evening  Tstening  to  rhetoric  and  then 
not  have  a  vote  and  have  wasted  it  for 
nothing. 

So  whoever  might  want  to  have  one,  if 
they  do  not  want  to  tell  us  now  and  I 
sit  around  here  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
then  I  am  going  to  call  for  a  vote. 
O  Mr.  JEP3EN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  the  conference  bill  and 
report  on  S.  815.  The  conference  bill 
contains  language  that  will  allow  the 


Department  of  Defense  to  enter  into 
multiyear  contracts  on  large-scale  weap- 
ons programs.  Experts  In  the  fields  of 
economics  and  Government  contracting 
have  long  pointed  out  the  savings  that 
could  result  to  the  taxpayers  if  the  scope 
for  multiyear  contracts  was  broadened 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Until  now,  our  current  fimding  proce- 
dures for  large-scale  defense  contracts 
have  been  erratic  and  counterproductive. 
Present  regulations  have  restricted  mul- 
tiyear funding  to  all  but  the  smallest 
contracts,  even  though  many  defense  in- 
dustry leaders  have  graphically  pointed 
out  the  savings  that  could  result.  More- 
over, the  current  instabilities  of  year-to- 
year  funding  have  put  many  subcontrac- 
tors out  of  business  altogether.  The  re- 
sult has  been  spiraling  costs,  fewer  weap- 
ons, and  longer  leadtimes  before  the 
weapons  on  order  can  be  produced. 

Last  spring  I  introduced  S.  1051,  a 
bill  to  allow  more  flexible  use  of  multi- 
year  contracting.  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina,  Senator 
Thurmond  had  also  introduced  legisla- 
tion with  this  intent.  During  the  course 
of  the  defense  authorization  cycle,  many 
provisions  from  our  legislation  were  in- 
corporated in  the  language  of  the  au- 
thorization bill.  With  the  passage  of  the 
conference  bill,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  be  able  to  select  candidate 
programs  for  multiyear  funding  and 
greater  efficiency  in  the  procurement 
process  will  result. 

As  with  any  new  procedure,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  must  now  proceed 
very  carefully  and  deliberately  with  this 
new  authority.  There  have  been  too 
many  examples  in  the  past  of  promising 
contracting  procedures  which  had  to  be 
discarded  because  they  were  not  properly 
applied.  In  the  case  of  multiyear  fund- 
ing, the  goal  must  be  to  inject  as  much 
stability  in  the  defense  acquisition 
process  without  jeopardizing  future  con- 
gressional flexibility  in  the  funding 
process.  By  continuing  our  careful  review 
of  application  of  multiyear  funding,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  can  insure  the  maxi- 
mum savings  and  efficiency  from  this  new 
procedure. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
have  mandated  that  we  halt  the  decline 
of  our  military  strength.  In  response,  we 
have  programed  an  increase  in  defense 
spending.  We  must  concurrently  develop 
ways,  such  as  multiyear,  to  cut  the  costs 
of  defense  programs,  if  we  are  to  proper- 
ly fulfill  this  mandate.* 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  fiscal  year  1982  military  authoriza- 
tion bill,  which  authorizes  $130.7  billion 
in  badly  needed  defense  expenditures. 

The  conference  was  required  to  make 
very  difficult  reductions  in  the  original 
budget  amendment  offered  by  President 
Reagan.  However,  these  adjustments 
were  dictated  by  the  serious  fiscal  prob- 
lems faced  by  our  Government. 

Frankly,  I  would  have  supported  the 
original  Senate  bill,  but  the  conference 
determined  that  reductions  totaling 
about  $5.8  billion  were  justified  in  view 
of  the  Nation's  fiscal  difficulties. 

This  report,  however,  does  affirm  a 
number  of  important  initiatives  taken 
by  President  Reagan  and  the  Congress. 
Chief  among  these  is  approval,  subject  to 
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This  report,  however,  does  affirm  a 
number  of  important  initiatives  taken  by 
President  Reagan  and  the  Congress. 
Chief  among  these  is  approval,  subject  to 
a  two-House  veto  by  November  18.  of  the 
President's  strategic  recommendations — 
specifically  the  revival  of  the  B-1  bomber 
program  and  production  of  the  MX 
missile. 

While  the  conference  was  unable  to 
fully  fund  the  strategic  command,  con- 
trol, and  communications  program  to  the 
extent  recommended,  an  important  step 
was  taken  in  initiating  this  much- 
needed  modernization. 

Another  needed  action  taken  by  the 
conference  was  the  approval  of  a  modest 
Guard  and  Reserve  modernization  ef- 
fort, although  the  final  program  was  well 
below  that  originally  approved  by  the 
Congress.  Mr.  President,  with  about  one- 
half  of  the  Nation's  combat  power  in  the 
Guard  and  Reserve,  we  must  give  more 
support  to  the  needed  funding  in  these 
areas. 

The  Navy  account  approved  by  the 
Congress  included  a  significant  increase 
in  ship  construction  and  approval  of  re- 
activation of  the  battleship  New  Jersey. 
My  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  battleship 
date  back  to  the  last  year  of  the  Carter 
administration  when  an  amendment  I 
offered  on  the  Senate  floor  for  funds  to 
reactivate  the  New  Jersey  was  narrowly 
defeated.  With  the  full  support  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  it  now  appears 
this  much-needed  reactivation  will  take 
place. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  budget  con- 
straints, the  rates  of  aircraft  procure- 
ment programs  were  reduced  bv  the  con- 
ference. It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  future 
it  will  be  realized  this  approach  not  only 
delays  introduction  of  these  aircraft  into 
the  service  inventory  but  results  in  high- 
er unit  coses  lor  the  planes. 

The  conference  did  give  strong  sup- 
port to  needed  research,  deve  opment. 
and  testing  programs  as  well  as  to  the 
long  overlooked  operations  and  mainte- 
nance accounts.  These  steps  will  un- 
doubtedly pay  significant  dividends  in 
the  years  ahead. 

One  highly  significant  language 
amendment  in  this  bill  provides  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act.  This 
repeal  is  long  overdue,  and  it  comes  none 
too  soon.  However.  I  believe  that  this 
action  will  result  in  more  business  par- 
ticipation in  defense  contracts  and  bring 
about  increased  competition  which  will 
lead  to  lower  costs  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

In  view  of  the  severe  budget  con- 
straints faced  by  the  conference.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  this  bill  allocates 
funding  in  the  most  practical  way,  and 
I  urge  its  support  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
pass  this  conference  report,  I  want  to 
register  my  dismay  at  what  it  does  not 
contain. 

lO  May  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  91  to  3 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  DOD  pro- 
curement bill  authorizing  an  additional 
$50  million  to  speed  work  on  space  laser 
weapons.  ITiis  amendment  was  chopped 
to  a  mere  $5  million  in  this  conference 
report.  Both  the  Department  of  Defense 
and   the   Senate   conferees,   who   once 


strongly  supported  the  amendment,  sim- 
ply turned  their  heads  the  other  way. 

Note  well  that  we  are  not  dealing  here 
with  just  another  weapon,  just  another 
program.  The  United  States  is  in  deep 
trouble  because  the  Soviet  Union  has 
overwhelming — and  possibly  perma- 
nent— superiority  in  the  field  of  hard- 
target  warheads.  We  Americans  will  not 
exit  the  current  period  of  strategic  in- 
feriority until  we  find  a  way  of  neu- 
tralizing this  central  element  of  the 
Soviet  force. 

Today,  what  weapons  are  imder  devel- 
opment which  offer  any  hope  at  all  of 
neutralizing  this  key  Soviet  advantage? 
What  weapons  are  under  development 
which  offer  us  any  hope  at  all  of  safe- 
guarding our  lives  and  homes  in  case  of 
nuclear  war?  Unfortunately  the  answer 
is  simple:  only  the  chemical  laser  bat- 
tle station.  That  is  the  program  which 
this  conference  report,  most  unfortu- 
nately, cuts. 

Note  also  that  the  key  to  President 
Reagan's  strategic  package,  that  which 
alone  sets  that  package  apart  from  the 
sad.  hopeless  plans  of  the  last  adminis- 
tration, is  the  section  on  strategic  de- 
fense. But  no  one  contends  that  strategic 
defense  can  be  effective  without  a  space- 
based  component.  President  Reagan,  in 
his  wisdom,  specifically  put  into  that 
package  a  provision  to  develop  the  tech- 
nologies for  space-based  ballistic  missile 
defense. 

The  money  this  conference  cut  out  was 
absolutely  indispensible  to  doing  that. 
Without  that  money  and  a  lot  more. 
President  Reagan's  words  are  just  words. 
Words  are  not  going  to  keep  Soviet  war- 
heads from  landing  on  this  country. 

Last  May  13  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  addressed  a  letter  to  Senator 
Tower  saying  that  the  DOD  intended 
to  augment  the  space  laser  program  by 
$50  million  each  year  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  was  insufficient 
funding — not  enough  to  keep  from  being 
beaten  by  the  Soviet  Union.  But  it  was 
enough  to  set  the  Air  Force  and  industry 
to  thinking,  to  planning.  Now  that  is  not 
to  be.  and  I  am  gravely  disappointed. 

Events  may  soon  show  how  short- 
sighted has  been  the  action  of  this  con- 
ference committee.  If  ever  a  Soviet  suc- 
cess with  space  weapons  or  the  pressure 
of  Soviet  nuclear  blackmail  weigh  upon 
this  country,  people  will  ask  why  their 
leaders  did  not  act  in  time  to  provide 
them  with  protection.  People  will  ask, 
with  proper  anger,  where  were  you  when 
we  had  a  chance  to  do  something?  What 
were  you  thinking  of  then? 

I  hope  that  those  who  wrote  this  con- 
ference report  will  have  good  answers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  reluctance  that  I  support  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  fiscal  year  1982 
defense  authorization  bill.  I  am  deeply 
troubled  by  decisions  made  in  conference 
which  will  weaken,  not  strengthen,  our 
national  defense. 

First,  this  conference  report  reduces 
funding  in  areas  essential  to  the  readi- 
ness of  our  military  forces.  Cutting  back 
on  the  days  at  sea  for  the  Navy  and  on 
spare  parts  for  the  Air  Force  is  not  the 
way  to  demon^^trate  that  America  is 
prepared  and  able  to  defend  its  interests 
aroimd  the  world. 


Second,  this  conference  report  includes 
reductions  in  our  existing  force  struc- 
ture. It  makes  no  sense  to  decommission 
ships  and  to  reduce  our  forces  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  by  half  a  carrier  battle  group, 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  faces 
many  global  challenges. 

Third,  this  conference  report  accepts 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  KC-lO's  we 
will  purchase.  The  administration  speaks 
of  the  need  to  increase  the  Nation's 
ability  to  deploy  our  forces  wherever 
they  may  be  needed.  Yet  in  October,  the 
administration  proposed  the  elimination 
of  this  air-refueling  tanker  vital  to  that 
mission. 

The  administration  has  yet  to  propose 
a  coherent  and  thoughtful  defense 
strategy  for  our  Nation  and  our  allies. 
Instead  of  a  strategy,  it  has  presented 
random  defense  decisions  to  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  If  we  are  to 
possess  strong  military  forces  ready  to 
protect  our  interests,  we  must  develop 
a  clear  military  strategy  that  our  econ- 
omy can  sustain  and  that  the  American 
people  and  our  allies  will  support. 

NO    FtJBTHER    ROIXCALX    VOTES   TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  minority  leader,  and  we 
have  checked  with  our  cloakroom  and 
they  with  theirs,  that  it  does  not  appear 
likely  that  there  will  be  a  request  for  a 
rollcall  on  final  passage  of  this  confer- 
ence report.  While  I  cannot  totally  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  asking  for  a  rollcall 
on  this  measure,  I  am  prepared  to  say 
and  do  now  say  that  there  will  be  no 
more  record  votes  tonight.  I  hope  we  will 
not  have  to  have  a  record  vote  on  this 
matter  tomorrow,  but  if  one  is  asked  for 
it  will  not  be  taken  tonight.  There  will  be 
no  more  rollcall  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  pending  business 
is  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1982. 
the  conference  report  to  accompany 
S.  815. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  we  are  now 
on  the  conference  report.  My  remarks 
are  going  to  be  rather  brief.  I  suspect 
that  we  will  be  able  to  wind  up  the  com- 
ments that  some  of  us  think  are  neces- 
sary on  th's  action  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Senate  is  being 
asked  to  approve  a  conference  report  to- 
day which  has  been  arrived  at  in  a  most 
peculiar  and  disturbing  fashion.  A  little 
history  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
position  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

After  the  House  and  Senate  each 
passed  their  versions  ol  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bills,  the  President  called  for 
a  reduction  in  1982  defense  spending  on 
the  order  of  $2  billion  in  outlays.  This 
outlay  reduction  translates  into  the  need 
to  cut  $7.7  billion  in  the  overall  national 
defense  function — $5.8  billion  of  that 
total  in  this  bill.  The  formal  documenta- 
tion from  the  administration  recom- 
mending where  these  cuts  should  be 
made  arrived  on  October  9,  in  the  middle 
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process  already  in  motion,  the  conferees 
were  pi  iced  in  a  diflScult  position — not 
to  ment  ion  the  fsct  that  the  President's 
new  St  ategic  modernization  prosrani 
was  aniounced  on  October  2. 

Why  were  these  last -minute  spend- 
ing redi^tions  proposed?  The  answer  lies 
with  thfc  President  leaning  on  the  Con- 
gress to  nish  headlong  into  an  economic 
recovery  plan  based  upon  false  and  un- 
realistic asumptions  that  are  clearly  re- 
sulting n  what  is  all  but  certain  to  be 
enormous  Federal  deficits. 

In  sh(»rt.  our  national  security  policy 
is  being  driven  not  by  a  comprehensive 
threat  a  isessment  or  "parity"  or  a  "suf- 
ficient c  eterrent"  and  not  by  the  most 
quick  and  eflBc'ent  method  of  meeting 
our  security  needs — it  is  being  driven  in- 
stead by  economy  policy,  or  the  lack 
thereof. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  embraced  the  Jack 
Kemp  aconomic  philosophy,  that  "the 
Republican  Party  no  longer  worships  at 
the  altar  of  a  balanced  budget."  coupled 
with,  at  the  very  minimum,  a  drtmiatic 
retreat  from  documented  administration 
commitn  lents  to  moving  aggressively  for- 
ward on  closing  the  window  of  vulner- 
ability tiat  was  the  key  catch  phrase 
militaril  r  in  the  1981  campaign. 

And  s(  I.  Mr.  President,  In  order  to  ac- 
commod  ite  these  defense  spending  re- 
ductions what  was  proposed?  Here  is  a 
partial  II  st.  One.  early  retirement  of  our 
B-52D  a:  rcraft.  Two.  early  retirement  of 
our  Titan  missiles.  Three,  reduction  of 
the  air-1:  lunched  cruise  missile  program. 
All  of  th°se  steps  will  have  the  effect  of 
actually  opening  further  and  extending 
the  so-cu'.led  strategic  window  of  vul- 
nernhility  wh=ch  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  an  1  which  has  been  acknowledged 
by  all  of  I  )ur  current  military  and  civilian 
leadersh-  p. 

The  liJt  goes  on.  We  are  reducing  by 
25  percent  our  carrier  battle  grouns  In 
the  Indi  in  Ocean — the  critical  Indian 
Ocean  ol  all  places.  The  conference  is 
reducing  steamjng  time  by  1  day  per 
quarter  o  I  our  nondeplo'ed  nava!  fleets — 
valuable  training  time  for  the  ships  and 
men  who  will  soon  be  deployed  forward 
to  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian 
Oceans.  '\  Ve  are  reducing  the  force  struc- 
ture of  it  e  Army  by  6.000,  represented  by 
deactivat  on  of  a  separate  brigade  cur- 
rently stationed  in  Europe — a  flat  reduc- 
tion and  not  a  scaled-back  increase.  At 
the  same  time,  we  all  decry  the  shortage 
of  airlift  bnd  tanker  aircraft,  the  admin- 
istration proposed  cutting  all  eight  of  the 
KC-10  ai  craft  which  had  been  approved 
by  both  I  :ouses. 

The  ad  ministration  also  proposed  re- 
duction of  the  Senate-passed  shiobuild- 
ing  budg(  t  of  S8  billion  by  25  percent— 
or  $2  bilion.  Also  recommended  was 
eliminatidn  of  the  critically  needed  Sen- 
ate autho  -ization  of  $50  million  for  Army 
National  [Juard  eouipment  and  $77  mil- 
lion for  3uard  and  Reserve  construc- 
tion. Fori  unatelv.  these  latter  two  pro- 
grams any  part  of  the  shipbuild-ng  and 
KC-10  r^uctlons  were  restored:  how- 
ever, thii  partial  list  should  give  my 
colleague!  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  "dumped"  on  the  Con- 
gress at  I  he  very  last  minute— in  fact 


after  the  fiscal  year  had  already  begun. 
The  President's  strategic  force."!  mod- 
ernization program,  announced  less  than 
5  weeks  ago.  proposes  a  radical  dopar- 
ture  from  years  of  work  on  th«  part 
of  previous  administrations  and  Con- 
gresses. In  short,  our  strategic  defense 
posture  has  been  turned  "on  its  head" 
by  these  recommendations.  The  rush  to 
finish  work  on  this  conference  was  de- 
signed to  provide  the  Appropriations 
Committees  with  useful  guidelines  to  be- 
gin their  work.  However,  conferenc?  ac- 
tion on  the  important  MX  and  B-1  pro- 
grams works  against  this  goal.  By  ap- 
proving a  two-House  veto  on  these 
prograuns  no  later  than  November  18,  we 
are  turning  over  the  future  of  these  pro- 
grams directly  to  the  appropriations 
process.  TDo  we  really  want  to  put  MX 
missiles  in  vulnerable,  existing  silos? 
We  have  not  done  our  job  responsibly. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  is  most 
concerned  over  the  process  involved 
here.  There  was  no  opportunity  provided 
for  comprehensive  hearings  and  evalu- 
ation of  these  spending  reduction  pro- 
posals and  their  implications  before 
their  approval  in  the  authorization 
process.  This  fact  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  and,  further,  not  many  peo- 
ple seem  to  care.  This  is  irresponsible 
policymaking  and  we  all  know  it.  And 
at  the  same  time,  we  proceed  full-speed- 
ahead  with  a  program  to  bring  foiu* 
World  War  II  battleships  out  of  "moth- 
balls" at  an  eventual  cost  of  S2  billion. 
This  logic  certainly  escapes  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  for  this  con- 
ference report,  despite  my  serious  res- 
ervations, because  there  are  many  vital 
programs  contained  in  this  legislation 
wh  ch  simplv  must  go  forward  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  the  process  involved  in  ar- 
riving at  this  conference  report,  the  in- 
advisable program  starts  contained 
therein  and  the  unwise  readiness  reduc- 
tions made  as  a  result  of  the  President's 
recommended  changes  represent  bad 
policy  and  a  sloppy  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness and  determining  defense  policy. 

I  hope  we  have  seen  the  last  of  this 
type  of  activity.  Our  national  security  is 
just  too  important  to  be  subjected  to 
what  we  are  witnessins  today. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  concern  about  one  particular 
area.  I  will  not  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk,  but  there  has  been  testimony 
recentlv  before  both  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  before  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  on  the  floor,  the 
Senator  from  Te>:as,  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  from  Secretary 
We  nberger.  Gerjeral  Jones,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  involving  one  particular 
item  that  I  felt  particularly  concerned 
about. 

We  have  just  gone  through  a  long 
and  erueling  se«;sion  in  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  AWACS  sale,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Mideast,  the  importarce  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  area,  an  area  that  I 
look  at  as  literally  the  energy  jugular 
of  the  free  world.  It  probably  will  re- 
main that  for  the  next  10  to  15  years. 


until  we  get  sufficient  alternative  sources 
onstream  or  get  sufficient  research  done 
on  better  means  of  conservation  that  we 
can  lessen  that  dependency  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

We  still  get  about  20  percent  of  our 
oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Europe  gees 
50  percent  of  its  oil.  Jacan  gets  75  per- 
cent of  its  oil.  Of  those  totals,  Saudi 
Arabia  supplies  about  60  percent  of 
those  percentages  I  just  mentioned. 

I  see  that  area  of  the  world  as  being 
one  of  the  most  important.  Probably,  if 
the  Soviets  were  given  5  square  miles  of 
territorj-  to  control  that  might  give  them 
hterally    control    over    the    industrial 
world,  they  would  be  well  advised  not  to 
pick  the  center  of  Washington,  London 
Tokyo,  or  Bonn.  But  they  would  be  well 
advised  to  pick  that  5  square  miles  on 
the  in  and  out  channels  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Strait  of  Hormuz,  because  they 
would  come  closer  to  taking  over  the  fu- 
ture of  the  free  world  in  a  more  rapid 
way  than  any  other  piece  of  geography 
they  could  pick  in  the  whole  free  world 
So  it  came  as  a  great  shock  to  me  to 
find  out  in  testimony  originally  given 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and   which  I  expanded  upon  later   in 
hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee    with    the    witnesses,    that 
while  we  are  talking  about  this  area  of 
the  world  being  so  important,  how  it 
needs  AWACS,  how  it  needs  all  sorts  of 
equipment  in   that  part  of  the  world, 
we  are  setting  up  potentially  a  rapid  de- 
ployment force  largely  because  o'  the 
situation  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
President  is  saying  that  we  will  guar- 
antee not  only  the  external  security  but 
even  the  internal  security  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, and  the  external  security  of  other 
nations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  with 
whom  we  do  business.  While  we  are  do- 
ing all  that,  Mr.  President,  it  came  out 
in  testimony  that  instead  of  two  carrier 
task  forces,  we  are  now  going  to  assign 
one  carrier  task   force   to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  only  bluff  force  that  we  have 
in  that  area. 

By  bluff,  I  mean  we  will  go  over  one 
of  these  days  and  drop  paratroopers  to 
show  our  ability  to  drop  forces  in  that 
area.  I  suppose  that  will  be  done  on  the 
upper  Nile  or  Cairo,  somewhere  in  that 
area.  We  will  have  B-52's  go  over  and 
demonstrate  what  they  can  do  on  a  test 
mission.  We  wiU  have  the  Marines  come 
in  and  land  off  the  carriers  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  ud  the  Mediterranean,  about 
1.600  or  1.800  in  one  area  and  about 
3.010  or  4.000  in  the  other. 

But  these  are  demonstrations.  The 
honest-to-goodness  combat  forces  that 
we  h■^\B  ready  to  go  in  case  there  is  an 
attack  on  tho<5e  oU  heads  at  Ras  at 
Tannura  in  the  Per.sian  Gulf  or  any- 
place else  are  the  carrier  forces  that  we 
have  maintained  there,  and  they  go  off 
every  day  loaded.  They  have  live  ammo; 
they  have  live  missiles.  They  can  be  up 
there  defending  those  areas  in  a  very, 
very  short  period  of  time,  those  ar^'as 
that  are  critical  energy  lifelines  of  the 
whole  free  world.  Yet,  in  the  interest  of 
budgetary  considerations,  we  are  saying 
that  the  Navy  does  not  have  sufficient 
steaming  time  money,  which  means  at- 
sea  money,  to  keep  more  than  one  car- 
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rier.  out  of  the  13  that  we  have,  on  sta- 
tion over  there  all  the  time. 

In  the  past  year,  the  figures  I  have 
been  given  are  that  we  have  two-carrier 
task  forces  assigned  and  the  average 
number  that  we  had  on  duty  was  one. 
What  we  are  saying  now,  as  I  imder- 
stand  from  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Wein- 
berger before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committeee,  is  we  are  now  going  to  as- 
sign one,  augmented  for  certain  periods 
of  time,  and  it  will  average  about  1.2, 
according  to  the  testimony  he  gave. 

That  concerns  me  because,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  stress  our  reli- 
ability and  our  ability  to  cope  with  any 
situation  that  might  develop  in  that 
area,  we  are  actually  cutting  down  our 
forces,  the  only  combat  forces  that  really 
can  come  to  anyone's  help  in  that  area; 
that,  to  me,  is  unconscionable,  Mr. 
President. 

I  was  told  by  some  of  those  same 
people,  well,  this  is  what  had  to  go 
through  OMB.  I  say  if  that  is  how  we 
are  going  to  run  our  armed  services 
around  the  world  and  that  is  how  our 
policy  is  going  to  be  run,  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  run  them  through  OMB, 
there  is  very  little  need  for  any  bill  to 
construct  a  bigger  navy,  because  we  are 
going  to  have  to  keep  it  in  Portsmouth 
or  Norfolk  or  San  Diego  or  Pearl  Har- 
bor, because  we  cannot  really  use  it. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  spend  these 
billions  if  we  do  not  have  suflRcient 
steaming  time,  do  not  have  sufficient 
time  at  sea  to  keep  the  forces  where  they 
are  needed.  If  there  is  one  place  I  would 
think  they  would  be  needed,  that  we 
should  be  augmenting  forces,  it  is  in  that 
area  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  prob- 
lems, personnel  problems,  keeping  people 
at  sea  for  a  long  period  of  time  that  we 
have  to  address.  But  I  say  when  we  are 
starting  to  cut  back  on  our  carrier  forces 
in  that  most  vital  area  of  the  world  be- 
cause of  our  economic  situation  here, 
then  we  would  be  well-advised,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  take  some  of  this  money  that 
we  are  applying  to  other  things  that  I 
support  and  put  it  on  operational  fund- 
ing, on  Navy  steaming  time  money.  If 
we  need  additional  money  for  transport- 
ing crews  back  and  forth  on  a  shorter 
rotational  basis,  then  we  should  be  vot- 
ing that.  But  in  this  bill,  as  I  understand 
it,  we  are  cutting  back  by  some  $246  mil- 
lion, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  on  that  fimd- 
ing  that  would  enable  us  otherwise  to 
keep  at  least  the  same  level,  the  two-car- 
rier level,  that  we  have  had  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  up  to  now.  I  object  to  that 
very,  very  strongly. 

I  am  not  submitting  any  amendment 
on  this.  I  am  sure  if  the  administration 
so  desires  and  Mr.  Stockman  can  see  fit 
to  approve  it  through  OMB,  perhaps  the 
administration  can  find  ways  that  we 
can  get  steaming  time  money  so  that 
we  are  not  just  running  a  bluff  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

One  thing  you  do  not  do  in  high  stakes 
poker  or  high  stakes  international  poli- 
tics is  run  a  bluff  of  this  magnitude,  be- 
cause they  are  aware  of  what  our  true 
forces  are  in  that  area  as  well  as  we  are. 
They  are  aware  of  what  kind  of  air 
superiority  we  might  be  able  or  not  be 


able  to  maintain  over  Ra's  at  Tannurah 
or  other  areas  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very  foolish 
to  be  cutting  back  on  that  kind  of  fimd- 
ing.  I  think  we  can  find  other  places  to 
accommodate  budget  cuts  rather  than 
this  steaming  time  for  the  U.S.  Navy  that 
cuts  down  on  time  at  sea.  I  am  sure  we 
can  solve  those  personnel  problems.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  GLSNN.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Would  he  take  it  out  of 
modernization? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  have  not  figured  out,  in 
answer  to  the  distinguished  Senator,  how 
to  take  it  out.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
where  it  would  come  out.  I  am  for  mod- 
ernization. I  shall  be  voting  for  most  of 
the  things  that  have  been  proposed  by 
the  President  in  the  strategic  package, 
the  modernization  package.  We  are  so 
far  behind  on  that,  have  been  delayed  so 
many  years. 

It  seems  to  me  when  we  have  our  pack- 
age, have  an  overall  force,  and  then  we 
cannot  even  put  more  than  one  carrier 
where  it  is  needed  most  in  this  world, 
thsn  there  is  something  all  fouled  up 
with  our  priorities  for  how  we  are  spend- 
ing our  defense  dollars.  Somewhere,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  $246  million  for  addi- 
tional Navy  steaming  time  should  be  pro- 
vided in  this.  I  shall  not  propose  it  on 
the  conference  report  but  I  certainly 
hope  the  administration,  and  Mr.  Stock- 
man, can  find  ways  to  get  that  kind  of 

money.     

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  point  out  that  I 
am  certainly  loath  to  accept  any  cuts. 
Mr.  President,  would  not  have  advocated 
any  reductions.  But  I  think  it  became  a 
fact  of  life  with  us.  Let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves. If  we  think  the  original  Reagan 
request  would  have  been  fully  funded  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  we 
are  not  really  being  totally  honest.  We 
know  the  Appropriations  Committees 
would  have  reduced  funding.  If  you  have 
to  achieve  larger  outlays,  if  we  tried  to 
take  over  $2  billion  out,  with  exempting 
O.  &  M.,  then  we  would  have  to  take  about 
$14  billion  in  obligational  authority.  That 
would  cut  deeply  into  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  our  modernization  program. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  for 
too  many  years  we  have  cut  O.  &  M.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  one  area  to  be  cut.  We 
have  pilots  leaving  the  service  because 
they  were  not  flying  enough. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  agree,  Mr.  President, 
but  I  think  it  shoiUd  be  noted  for  the 
Record  that  even  with  our  reduced  fund- 
ing, we  are  raising  O.  &  M.  above  previous 
levels  in  real  terms. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  repeat,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  have  a  13 -carrier  Navy  and  we 
find  ourselves  incapable  of  keeping  more 
than  one  carrier  in  that  most  important 
waterway  in  the  world,  something  is 
wrong  with  our  priorities.  I  think  we 

should  be  able  to  find  some  more 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
there  are  13  carriers  that  would  other- 
wise be  available  for  duty  in  the  Indisui 
Ocean  if  it  were  not  for  this? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  did  not  say  that,  Mr. 
President.  If  we  have  a  carrier  working 
out  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Portsmouth,  Nor- 


folk, I  think  we  can  find  one  carrier 
to  go  to  that  area  in  the  world,  one 
spot  where  there  may  be  an  immediate 
requirement  for  combat  planes  operat- 
ing off  carriers,  not  4  or  5  days  steam- 
ing time  from  the  Suez  or  the  South 
China  Sea.  We  are  talking  about  mat- 
ters of  minutes  getting  up  to  that  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  take  care  of  a  threat  that 
might  be  devastating  to  the  whole  free 
industrial  world. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  spot  in  the  world 
where  I  would  rather  see  our  carrier  ' 
forces  enhanced  instead  of  being  cut 
back  when  the  reason  they  are  being 
cut  back  is  not  that  there  are  other 
danger  spots,  but  the  lack  of  funds  for 
steaming  time  for  the  Navy.  I  know  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  agrees  on  the  im- 
portance of  that  area  and  would  like 
to  see  more  carriers  in  that  area  as 
much  as  I  would.  It  seems  there  are  few 
areas  or  few  purposes  for  which  I  would 
rather  vote  additional  funds  than  to 
keep  additional  carrier  forces  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  before  the  Senate  con- 
tains many  serious  fiaws,  and  it  was 
produced  by  a  seriously  flawed  pro- 
cedure. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  out- 
lined some  of  the  problems  with  the  pro- 
cedure that  was  'osed  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion we  reached  in  conference. 

Two  billion  dollars  in  cuts  were  made 
by  the  conference,  many  of  them  below 
the  figures  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  without  any 
record,  without  any  hearings,  and  in 
some  very  critical  areas. 

Whatever  anyone  happens  to  think 
about  the  merits  of  these  cuts  substan- 
tively, I  hope  that  the  least  we  should 
insist  upon  is  a  procedure  which  allows 
us  to  study  such  things  as  to  whether  we 
should  be  reducing  our  Indian  Ocean 
presence  at  this  time,  reducing  our  Per- 
sian Gulf  presence  at  this  time,  and  a 
number  of  unconventional  cuts  in  con- 
ventional forces,  which  I  will  enumerate 
in  a  moment. 

Some  of  the  cuts  we  made  in  our  con- 
ventional forces,  in  the  privacy  of  this 
conference,  without  hearings,  were  the 
25-percent  reduction  in  Persian  Gulf 
and  Indian  Ocean  naval  presence,  a  re- 
duction in  badly  needed  refueling  tanker 
planes  to  help  get  our  forces  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  other  critical  places.  The 
House  put  in  eight  planes,  and  the  Sen- 
ate put  eight  planes  in  our  authorization 
bill.  We  go  to  conference  and  end  up 
with  four  planes. 

That  is  a  rather  strange  way,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  be  implementing  our  decision 
to  have  a  Rapid  Deployment  Force  and 
to  be  able  to  readily  deploy  in  critical 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  Army  end  strength  was  cut  by 
6.000.  $60  million  below  the  House  and 
Senate  authorizations.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  direction  in  which  we  should 
be  moving — reducing  Army  end  strength 
below  even  the  Carter  budget. 

Early  retirement  of  nine  ships,  earlier 
than  projected.  We  have  been  talking 
about  increasing  the  size  of  our  Navy. 
Yet.  we  make  this  cut  in  conference. 
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without  It  hearing,  which  results  in  the 
early  retirement  of  nine  ships. 

Naval  fleet  modernization  cut  $80  mil- 
lion below  the  Senate  authorization,  $40 
million  below  the  House  authorization — 
in  conference,  without  hearings.  Those 
are  important  readiness  items. 

Early  retirement  of  B-52's,  and  so 
forth.      j 

Again. '  those  cuts  trouble  me  greatly. 
But  wheiher  or  not  one  supports  those 
cuts  ulti^iately.  it  seems  to  me  that,  at 
a  minimum,  the  process  has  to  be  pro- 
tected. \ye  were  unable  to  protect  that 
process  because  of  the  demands  the  ad- 
ministratfion  placed  on  us  time  wise.  It 
was  certiinly  no  doing  of  the  chairman 
that  We  were  unable  to  have  hearings, 
which  I  would  think  even  he  would  sup- 
port, noumally,  before  these  kinds  of 
cuts  coul4  be  made. 

CertainCy.  the  lack  of  hearings  before 
these  cuds  was  not  the  result  of  our 
chairmanfs  doing  at  all.  That  should  be 
made  cleir  on  the  record.  But  that  was 
the  outcome.  There  were  no  hearings 
on  Indianl  Ocean  readiness,  and  so  forth. 
The  B-Jl  money  is  in  here.  We  have 
not  even  jflnisheci  our  hearings.  In  fact. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  begim  our  hear- 
ings on  the  B-1. 

In  any  event,  those  hearings  on 
strategic  [programs,  including  B-1  and 
MX.  are  still  in  progress.  There  is  no 
report  frftm  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, a  valued  committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate, whicii  has  some  historical  impor- 
tanca.  I  ai  n  looking  at  the  former  chair- 
man of  tiis  committee.  We  have  done 
much  in  terms  of  America's  readiness 
with  resject  to  our  defense  posture. 
What  a  tradition  this  committee  has. 
Yet,  there  are  $2  billion  in  conventional 
cuts,  without  the  benefit  of  a  hearing. 
That  is  rot  in  keeping  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee or  the  traditions  of  this  body. 

The  money  for  the  MX  basin?  mode 
is  In  here  again  without  the  benefit  of 
a  report  f  -om  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

The  B-1  bomb°r:  We  have  received 
more  inct  n,si<!tent  information  on  the 
B-1  bomb  ?r  than  on  any  other  oro^ram 
in  recent  history.  There  are  four  critical 
questions  »bout  the  B-1  bomber  and  the 
Stealth  bomber. 

No.  1.  uhen  will  the  B-1  be  rsadv? 
There  are  ;wo  different  flsiires—19R6  and 
1987.  When  will  Stealth  be  readv?  There 
are  two  different  flmres.  One  savs  1989 
and  another  says  the  early  1990's. 

How  mich  will  the  B-1  bomber  cost? 
Do  we  caie?  Is  it  relevant  whether  we 
proceed  tc  use  Jt?  Of  co'irse.  it  Is  rele- 
vant. The  flr't  figure  Is  $19.7  billion  in 
fiscal  1981  dollars.  Within  a  week.  It  was 
$20.8  billidn.  The  OAO  says  It  is  billions 
more.        i 

^The  grotp  wh*ch  advises  the  Secretary 

j  on  this  matter,  the  independ 

which  advises  him  on  this 

Cost  Analvsls  Imorovement 

,      -        Y  ^s^I^end  told  the  Secretary 

?L  uf.^^'^I  "  ^°"^^  cost  $27  biUion  to 
$28  blllioi^. 

I  repeari  the  statement,  even  though 
the  Secretory  of  Defense  said  that  was 
not  accurate  this  morning.  I  repeat  the 
statement  now. 


of  Defense 
ent  grout 
matter,  tl 
Group,  lad 


Does  it  make  a  difference  to  the  Sen- 
ate whether  we  are  going  to  pay 
$19  or  $28  billion  for  a  B-1  bomber 
which  could  have  a  penetrating  life  of  2 
years?  Or  is  it  6  years?  We  have  received 
completely  different  figures  within  2  days 
on  that  question.  Yesterday  we  were  told 
1995  or  1996.  Today  we  are  told  1990. 

How  long  can  the  B-1  penetrate?  What 
is  the  cost  of  the  B-1?  When  will  the 
B-1  be  ready,  and  when  will  the  Stealth 
alternative,  which  many  of  us  favor,  be 
ready? 

We  have  received  totally  inconsistent 
data  on  that.  Are  we  ready  to  put  this 
money  in  for  a  B-1  bomber,  tmder  these 
circumstances?  I  am  not.  I  do  not  think 
many  members  of  the  committee  are.  I 
do  not  think  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate are. 

Institutionally,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  be  in  a  position  in  which  we  can 
judge  a  decision  of  this  magnitude  on 
better  data  than  we  have,  which  is  totally 
inconsistent  data,  as  many  of  us  who 
have  sat  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee through  those  hearings  for  the 
last  2  weeks  know. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  way  bv  which 
we  can  correct  two  of  these  items.  We 
can  file  a  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the 
B-1  bcMnber  that  has  been  produced  by 
the  President,  and  that  resolution  of  dis- 
approval can  be  heard  before  November 
18,  under  a  privileged  procedure  on  this 
floor.  We  can  file  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval on  the  MX  basing  mode,  and  that 
resolution  of  disapproval  will  be  heard 
by  November  18.  under  a  procedural  de- 
vice that  is  in  this  bill. 

A  number  of  us  intend,  immediately 
after  the  approval  of  this  conference  re- 
port, to  do  exactly  that  tonight.— to  file 
these  resolutions  of  disapproval  on  the 
B-1  bwnber  and  the  MX  basing  mode, 
as  soon  as  this  debate  is  over,  as  soon  as 
the  conference  report  is  adotDted. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  can  correct  both 
the  procedural  flaw  and  the  substantive 
flaws  in  our  readiness  posture.  We  can 
correct  the  cut  in  Indian  Ocean  and  Per- 
sian Gulf  presence.  We  can  correct  the 
cut  in  tankers  which  allow  our  fighters 
to  get  there.  We  can  correct  the  cut  in 
the  end  strength  in  the  Army.  We  can 
correct  the  cut  in  the  increase  in  the 
early  retirement  of  shios  sind  a  number 
of  other  conventional  force  cuts  I  have 
described. 

We  can  correct  that  and  at  least  have 
hearings,  by  the  filing  of  a  supplemental 
authorization  bill  to  do  that;  and  a  num- 
ber of  us  will  be  filing  that  measure  to- 
night, as  soon  as  this  conference  report 
is  adopted. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  brief  observation? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  not  decided  wheth- 
er it  will  be  the  B-1  or  the  MX.  but  I 
have  many  of  the  «ame  Questions  that 
the  Senator  from  Mlchlean  ha.s  already 
outlined  in  that  area,  as  well  as  the 
readiness  area. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan tried  to  extend  the  date  of  Novem- 
ber IB  on  the  two-House  veto,  and  I 
iomed  h*m  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Canwon)  and  others.  That  was 
defeated  in  conference. 


However,  the  Interesting  thing  about 
the  dilemma  we  are  In  with  respect  to 
the  two-House  veto  by  March  18  is  that, 
first  of  all,  the  expedited  procedures  to 
consider  those  resolutions  of  disapproval 
are  not  effective  until  the  bill  is  in  law 
Mr.  LEVIN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  also  informed  that, 
of  course,  the  House  of  Representatives 
does  not  have  a  rule  yet.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  know  what  ths  date  is  today  because 
we  had  a  busy  week  and  I  lost  track  of 
it,  but  I  know  it  is  in  the  first  part  of 
November.  I  believe  it  is  about  the  5th 
Mr.  EXON.  It  is  the  5th  of  November 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  on  the  question  of  the 
date,  the  date  to  use  the  B-1  approach 
is  somewhere  between  the  2d  and  15th 
of  November. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  accept  the  Senator's 
observation  on  that. 

Assuming  the  date  Is  somewhere 
around  the  5th  of  November,  which  I 
am  so  Informed,  that  means  that  If  the 
House  of  Representatives  does  not  get 
a  rule  very  quickly  and  pass  this  very 
quickly,  there  is  no  chance  that  the  ex- 
pedited procedures  for  consideration  of 
the  resolution  of  d'sanproval  can  become 
effective,  and  also  the  President  can  hold 
the  bill  for  a  while,  so.  in  effect,  between 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  the  whole  question  of  veto  on 
both  the  two  maior  systems  is  going 
to  become  in  aU  likelihood  inoperative 
wh'ch  means,  in  essence,  that  on  these 
two  major  systems  which  the  President 
has  announced  as  far  as  the  authorizing 
committees  go  we  are  not  going  to  be 
in  a  position  to  have  much  effect  on 
them  as  such. 

I  know  we  will  hopefully  discuss  these 
in  committees. 

Senator  Warner  has  done  a  superb  Job 
of  having  a  lot  of  hearings.  The  unfortu- 
nate part  of  the  hearings  is  many  of  the 
administration  witnesses  do  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  give  us  any  detal's  on  the  MX 
at  least.  We  are  in  a  curious  position.  We 
have  a  provision  in  the  bill  on  the  two- 
House  veto  that  is  virtually  inoperative. 
I  do  think  that  forces  the  debate  on 
the  appropriations  measure. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  He  is  correct.  There  is  a  reason- 
able likelihood  that  we  will  never  be  able 
to  debate  this,  but  there  is  a  chance  we 
can.  If  the  House  of  Representatives  gets 
its  rule  and  the  President  acts  quickly 
enough  there  is  a  chance  we  will  be  able 
to  debate  this  reso'.ut'on  of  disapproval, 
and  it  is  bispd  on  that  hope  and  that 
chance,  which  I  think  is  probably  less 
than  50-50,  hut  it  is  still  a  chance. 

Mr.  NITNN  If  we  can  get  the  President 
to  expedite  the  signing  of  the  bill,  we  can 
then  take  up  a  veto  resolution  on  his  two 
programs. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  think  the  President 
might  want  to  do  that.  I  do  not  think  he 
would  want  to  deprive  us  of  the  oppor- 
tunltv  to  do  this  because  I  think  It  more 
likelv  that  we  wou'd  turn  down  the  ap- 
propriations of  these  if  he  dops  not  give 
us  the  oDoortunitv  institutionally  to 
arziie  and  debate  these  m^itters  on  the 
authorization  bill.  I  think  he  would  be 
well  advised  not  to  delay  the  signing  of 
this  bill. 
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Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator's 
observation  and  I  agree  with  his  hope.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  join  in  his  expecta- 
tion. I  at  least  share  the  hope. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  conclu- 
sion, let  me  just  make  two  observations. 

First  of  all,  I  commend  our  chairman 
who  has  had  to  deal  with  this  proposal 
of  the  administration  under  very,  very 
difficult  circumstances.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anyone  who  does  not  appreciate 
that. 

The  outcome  is  one  that  we  may  or 
may  not  particularly  be  100  percent  de- 
lighted with,  but  the  outcome  is  not  one 
which  one  created.  Neither  the  proce- 
dural problems  nor  the  substantive  re- 
ductions are  reallv  something  which  was 
a  product  of  his  labors,  certainly,  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  willingness  to  do 
what  was  possible  under  very  impossible 
time  circumstances  in  this  matter. 

Second,  I  have  made  some  statements 
here  about  contradictory  cost  estimates 
on  the  B-1. 1  have  made  some  statements 
here  about  contradictory  statements  rel- 
ative to  when  the  Stealth  plane  will  be 
ready.  I  have  made  some  statements  here 
about  how  long  the  B-1  bomber  can  pen- 
etrate the  inconsistencies  in  those  state- 
ments. And  I  have  made  some  statements 
here  tonight  about  the  time  when  the  B-1 
bomber  will  be  operational. 

I  have  set  forth  each  and  every  one  of 
those  inconsistencies,  many  of  which 
take  place  within  a  period  of  a  day  or 
two,  in  a  document  which  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statements 

Following  are  b  series  of  contradictory 
statements  from  Pentagon  officials  on  vari- 
ous aspects  of  U.S.  strategic  forces: 

I.  DITTESENT  AVI)  CONTRADICTOBT  COST 
STATEMENTS    ON   B-IB 

July  13,  1981 — AP  Legislative  Liaison  Doc- 
ument, $19.7  Billion  (FY  81  $). 

Oct.  6  &  6,  1981 — Dr.  Richard  DeLauer, 
TJnderSecDef  Research  &  Engineering,  and 
Lt.  Gen.  Kelly  Burke.  AF  R&D  Chief,  to  House 
Defense  Approps.  Subcommittee,  tlD.?  B 
(FY  81  »)   or  821.4  B  (FY  82  «). 

Oct.  27,  1981— Milton  MargoUs,  Head  of 
DoD  Cost  Analysis  Improvement  Group,  at 
direction  of  Dep  Sec.  Def.  Carluccl  at  Sen. 
Gov.  Affairs  Comm.,  $19.7  B  (FY  81  $)  from 
AF  Program  Manager  or  $20.2-20.7  B  (FY  81 
$)  In  Independent  AF  estimate  not.  Inc.  pos- 
sible additional  sub-systems. 

Oct.  28,  1981 — Jack  Borstlng,  Asst.  Sec. 
Def.  (Comptroller)  to  SASC  Strategic  Sub- 
comm.,  $20.5  B  (FY  81  $)  or  $22  B  (FY  82  $) 
plus  another  $50  million  for  an  unnamed 
"nuclear  feature"  which  will  be  added  and 
possibly  another  $600-$9C0  million  more  as  a 
3-4%  estimate  of  further  add-ons.  Borstlng 
also  confirmed  that  the  Independent  AF  esti- 
mate was  $800  million  above  the  AF  program 
manager's  estimate  of  $19.7  B  In  FY  81  $. 

Oct.  29,  1981— Lt.  Gen.  Kelly  Burke  (AF 
R&D  Chief)  to  SASC  Strategic  Subcommit- 
tee, $20.8  B  (FY  81  $)  which  Includes  $300 
million  more  for  flight  training  simulators. 
Burke  refused  to  add  another  $624  million  to 
represent  a  37o  contingencies  factor  he  him- 
self said  an  AF  audit  showed  added  to  the 
program.  Adding  that  would  yield  a  $21.4  B  In 
FY  81  $  program. 

GAO  Draft  Statement  of  Facts  (late  Oc- 
tober, 1981),  $2,266  billion  In  FY  81  $  In 
questionable   reductions   by   AF  to   achieve 


$19.7  B  program  cost.  At  least  almosc  $500 
mlUlon  more  In  possible  program  adds.  ($1.1 
B  Identified  by  In  this  ares  admitted  above) . 
October  31/November  1,  1981,  DoD  Cost 
Analysis  (CAIG)  Improvement  Group  briefs 
SecX>ef.  Weinberger  that  B-IB  program  will 
cost  $27—28  B  in  FY  81  $. 

n.    8TKALTH    IOC   VTATEMnm 

Secretary  Weinberger  to  fuU  SASC.  Oct.  6, 
1981:  "Our  vigorous  ATB  program  wUl  lead 
to  that  plane's  deployment  under  current 
plans  beginning  In  1989." 

Principle  Dep.  Under  Sec.  Def.  (Research 
and  Engineering)  James  Wade  to  SASC  stra- 
tegic Subconunlttee  on  Oct.  28,  1981:  "Our 
vigorous  ATB  program  will  lead  to  that 
planes  deployment  In  the  early  IBSO's." 

Gen.  Richard  Ellis,  then  ClnC  SAC  to 
HASC  Member  last  year:  "Conversely,  opting 
for  the  B-1  at  this  time  could  preclude  pro- 
curing a  more  advanced  aircraft  avaUable  by 
1990." 

Gen.  Lew  Allen.  AF  Chief  of  Staff,  to  SASC 
Strategic  Subcommittee  on  Oct.  29,  1981: 
"At  the  same  time  we  will  be  proceeding  with 
a  vigorous  program  to  develop  an  advanced 
technology  bomber,  aiming  toward  deploy- 
ment In  the  early  19908." 

va.  B-1   PENETRATION  CAPABILITIES  Cil.T.ICn  INTO 
QUESTION    BT    SECRETABT    OP   AIK    rO*CE   CRAXTS 

June  2,  1981  Charts  In  Memorandum  from 
Sec.  AP  to  Sec.  Def.  show  B-lB's  ability  to 
penetrate  Improving  Soviet  air  defenses  be- 
gins to  degrade  well  before  AF  testimony  con- 
tends It  will  ("well  Into  19908") . 

Charts  show  B-52Hs  wUl  be  able  to  pene- 
trate for  at  least  one  year  after  B-lB's 
penetration  capability  begins  to  degrade,  and 
that  B-IB  won't  penetrate  much  longer  than 
B-52HB. 

Charts  show  our  B-52Gs  and  Hs,  If  armed 
with  cruise  missiles,  will  be  able  lo  shoot 
their  missiles  and  then  penetrate  Soviet  air 
defenses  to  drop  bombs  well  into  1990s,  and 
that  B-lBs  wUI  have  to  adopt  this  same 
"shoot  and  penetrate"  tactic  only  shortly 
after  the  B-52Hs  mtist  In  order  to  accom- 
plish B-IB  missions. 

Charts  show  B-52Gs  and  Hs  will  be  able 
to  shoot  and  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses 
well  Into  19908  and  well  after  charts  show 
Stealth  bomber  wUl  be  available  to  assume 
strict  penetration  mission  role. 

rv.   B-IB  BOMBER  IOC    (INITIAL  OPERATINC  CAPA- 
BILITT)    IN    DOUBT,   DESPITE   DOD/AP   TESTIMONY 

Sec.  Def.  Weinberger,  to  full  SASC  on  Oct. 
5.  1981 :  "Speclflcally,  we  will  develop  a  force 
of  100  BOl  bombers  with  an  Initial  operat- 
ing capabUlty  In  1986." 

AF  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Lew  Allen,  to  SASC 
Strat.  Subcomm.  on  Oct.  29,  1981 :  "We  pro- 
pose to  buUd  and  deploy  a  force  of  100 
modified  B-1  bombers  with  an  Initial  op- 
erating capabUlty  of  1986  .  .  ." 

However,  DOD's  own  "Dictionary  of  Mili- 
tary and  Associated  Terms,"  published  by 
the  JCS  on  June  I,  1979.  and  known  as  JCS 
Pub.  1.  provides  the  following  definition  of 
"initial  operational  capability — the  first  at- 
tainment of  the  capability  to  employ  effec- 
tively a  weapon.  Item  of  equipment  or  sys- 
tem of  approved  specific  characteristics,  and 
which  Is  manned  or  operated  by  an  ade- 
quately trained,  equipped,  and  supported 
military  unit  or  force." 

And,  the  B-IB  IOC  is  being  defined  by  the 
AF,  according  to  OAO,  as  "delivery  of  the 
15th  aircraft  to  SAC." 

Not  only  does  this  deviate  from  what  Is 
supposed  to  be  a  system's  IOC,  but  OAO  has 
been  Informed  by  AF  that  IOC  for  B-IB  does 
not  represent  or  require  operational  capabil- 
ity. GAO  was  told  It  would  be  at  least  mld- 
1987  before  even  limited  nuclear  certification 
of  the  B-lB  Is  complete. 

Most  Importantly,  the  AF  Strategic  Sys- 
tems Program  Office  officials,  acc(»'dlng  to 
OAO  to  me  Just  today  (yesterday)  st*t«d  to 


Its  Investigators  tbat:  ".  .  .  It  will  be  at 
lea«t  a  year  after  the  15th  aircraft  Is  deliv- 
ered before  the  first  LRCA(B-IB)  squadron 
wlU  have  the  capabUlty  necessary  to  stand 
nuclear  alert."  (OAO  quote.) 

Bir.  LEVIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  documents  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  prior 
statement:  One,  a  statement  which  I 
made  today  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee;  and.  second,  a  doc- 
ument entitled  "FY  1982  O&M  Budget 
Revisions,  An  Analysis  Which  I  Pre- 
pared." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  Mm 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMXNT  BKTORZ  THE  SENATE  AUtXD 
SnVICXS  COMMITTES 

The  administration's  strategic  program  Is 
a  shambles.  The  proposed  MX  basing  mode 
does  not  solve  the  Mlnuteman  vulnerability 
questions  that  many  perceive— It  isn't  mo- 
bUe  and  simply  makes  bigger  missiles  more 
tempting  targets.  And  Senator  Nunn  showed 
yesterday  that  It  contains  technical  viola- 
tions of  SALT. 

As  to  the  B-1  Bomber,  the  DoD  will  ap- 
parently say  just  about  anything  to  sell  It. 
A  few  months  ago,  we  were  told  that  the  B-1 
could  penetrate  Russian  radar  only  a  few 
years  after  their  deployment  In  the  mld-80's. 
Yesterday  we  were  told  they  could  penetrate 
about  nine  years. 

The  cost  of  the  B-1  has  been  understated 
for  no  other  apparent  reason  but  to  help  seU 
It.  Within  a  week  after  Its  $19.7  billion  price 
tag  was  announced,  the  Air  Force  acknowl- 
edged It  was  at  least  a  blUlon  more  and  the 
OAO  has  tentatively  found  It  wUl  cost  bU- 
Uons  more,  and  I  am  Informed  your  own  In- 
dependent cost  analysis  Improvement  group 
(CAIG)  just  this  last  weekend  told  you  It 
would  cost  $27  to  $28  billion  dollars.  These 
are  all  in  constant  FY81  dollars.  Other  facts 
have  been  exaggerated  or  change  to  sell  B-1. 
"Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  you  told  us  that 
the  Stealth  Bomber,  which  many  of  us  pre- 
fer as  an  alternative  to  the  B-1,  could  be 
ready  In  1989.  Then  DoD  changed  that  to 
the  early  90's  with  the  obvious  effect  of 
strengthening  the  case  for  the  B-I. 

"In  order  to  seU  the  B-1,  you  have  even 
tried  to  rewrite  the  dictionary.  You  have 
advertised  that  the  IOC,  the  Initial  operat- 
ing capability  of  the  B-1,  would  be  1986 
but  the  Air  Force  has  told  us  that  date 
Is  when  15  bombers  will  be  delivered  to 
SAC.  But  the  mandatory  DoD  definition  of 
IOC  Is  the  'first  attainment  of  the  capability 
to  employ  effectively  a  weapon.' 

"The  GAO  obtained  from  the  Air  Force 
Strategic  Systems  Programs  Office  the  ad- 
mission that  the  first  squadron  of  B-l's 
would  not  be  ready  to  stand  nuclear  alert, 
which  Is  their  mission,  until  mld-l9S7. 

"By  the  admission  of  every  Administration 
spokesperson  we  have  beard,  the  strategic 
program  Is  offered  only  as  an  'Interim'  so- 
lution to  what  you  believe  Is  a  serious  win- 
dow of  vulnerabUlty.  But  to  achieve  chls 
'Interim'  solution — a  solution  which  begins 
5  years  from  now  and  arguably  provides  ad- 
ditional protection  for  a  grand  total  of  an- 
other 6  years — we  are  being  asked  to  pay  a 
terrible  price.  It's  not  only  a  price  In  terms 
of  dollars.  It's  also  a  price  In  terms  of  se- 
curity. Yesterday.  General  Davis,  head  of 
SAC,  admitted  that  the  net  effect  of  adopt- 
ing your  program  would  be  to  weaken  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  for  the  next 
five  years.  This  is  because  of  earller-than- 
planned  retirement  of  B52D's  and  Titans. 
We  win  be  worse  off  for  the  next  five  years 
than  we  are  now.  I've  never  heard  of  closing 
a  window  by  opening  It  wider.  This  from 
an  administration  that  promised  to  hit  the 
ground  running  and  to  rearm  America. 
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"Mr.  Sectary,  with  all  due  respect,  you 
have  created  an  impression  that  we  are 
weak — andj  now.  through  your  actions,  you 
are  creating  that  reality. 

"Not  oi£y  Is  the  strategic  program  a 
shambles  4nd  a  waste  but  the  funds  wasted 
are  dralnl|ig  otir  real  conventional  forces' 
needs  Bind  ireadlness  needs. 

"The  ad^nlnlstratlon   proposed  (2   billion 


In  cuts,  mostly  In  conventional  forces, 
within  the  last  few  weeks  and  that  they  be 
made  In  a  Senate-House  Conference  which 
Is  private  rather  than  following  public  hear- 
ings. Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the  cuts  In  the 
Conference  Report: 

"Persian  Oulf  and  Tndlan  Ocean  naval 
presence  (26%  reduction); 

"Badly  needed  refueling  tanker  planes  to 

FISCAL  YEAR  1982  0.  «  M.  BUDGET  REVISIONS 
lOollsr  amounb  in  mUlioml 


help  get  our  forces  to  the  Persian  Oulf  and 
other  critical  places  (cut  from  8  to  4); 

"The  Army  strength  is  being  cut  by  8,000 
($60  million  below  the  House  and  Senate 
authorizations) ; 

"Early  retirement  of  9  ships: 

"Navy  fleet  modernization  is  cut  »80  mil- 
lion below  Senate  authorization  and  $40 
million  below  House  authorization." 
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1981 


1982 


1982 


1982 


1982 


1982 


1982 


Conference 
atreement 


structure  dianges — end  strength  r»> 


1.  Army  force 

duction 

Reduhion  of  6,000  end  strength  due  to 
deactiv  ition  of  a  separata  brigade  produces 
saving]  of  {27.3  in  0.  &  M.  support 

2.  Navy  steam  ng  days 
Associated  operating  tempo  (average  steaming 

days  per  (uarter  Kross  the  fleet) 42. 6 

The  fiscal  year  1982  Carter  budget  antici- 
pated withdrawal  of  one  carrier  battle  group 
from  tile  2  currently  stationed  in  the  Indian 
Ocean;  the  original  fiscal  year  1982  Reagan 
amendtient  added  funds  to  maintain  the  2d 
carrier  battle  group  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
througll  fiscal  year  1982.  The  reductions  in 
steaming  days  proposed  in  the  October 
amendtient  will  be  Khieved  by:  H)  with- 
drawin|  ^  of  a  carrier  battle  group  from  the 
Indian  lOcean;  (2)  a  reduction  in  overall 
steaming  time  throughout  the  fleet  averaging 
2  days  >er  quarter.  The  conference  agreement 
restore^  2  days  per  quarter  cut  from  the 
Mediterranean  (6th)  Fleet  but  only  1  day  per 
qmrter  steamins  time  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet 

3.  Navy  ne»f  inodernljation  D'ogram 

This  program  provides  for  modernization 
updates  to  equipment  and  weapon  systems  on 
snips  I  urini  regularly  scheduled  overhauls. 
Eiampl  Bs  of  updates  canceled  by  cut  are 
defens  ye  upgrades  for  2  destroyers  and  19 
auiiliaiy  ships  and  hardening  of  the  super- 
structu  e  of  S  DO-963's  against  shrapnel 
daniag(.  Conference  agreement  accepts  full 
cut 

4.  Air  Force  B  -520  retirement 

The  lir  Force  has  proposed  reti rement  of  B- 
520  aiitraft  befinning  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Al- 
thoush  the  B-52D's  »rr  the  oldest  and  least 
capable  of  the  B-52's,  these  aircraft  were  e«- 
pected  to  operate  at  least  until  fiscal  year  1987 
prior  tq  the  October  budget  amendment  Con- 
ferencaragreement  proposal  accepts  retirement 
proDostl. 

5.  Early  retireiient  of  9  active  and  Reserve  ships 

Conftrence  agreement  accepts  early  retire- 
ment  ol  3  active  and  6  Reserve  ships.  In  the 
case  ofithe  3  active  loristics  support  ships,  it 
is  unclear  how  the  Navy  will  compensate  for 
the  lost  of  this  capability  in  the  near  term. 

6.  Trident  sup  lort 

Confi  rence  arreement  includes  a  reductim 
of  J20,(  JO.OOT  to  ope'atinf  support  tor  Trident 
submar  nes.  This  reduction  was  not  included 
in  the  administration's  amendment 

7.  Armyfofce  moflernization  

The  initial  conference  agreement  reduced 
this  lin<  by  t34,0OO,0OO  because  of  poor  justi- 
fication iby  the  Army.  No  justification  given  for 
the  additional  reduction  of  126,000,000  in 
the  conference  agreement  The  administra- 
tion reouested  the  f'  M  budget  request 

8.  M88Aa  ftan|  recovery  vehicles) 

Re'gtn  orif  inal  budget  add  done  to  conti  nue 
M88  pasduction  at  a  rate  to  maintain  the 
producfon  line  and  to  be  consistent  with 
fieldinit  increased  ouantities  of  tanks  and 
(armor(d  personnel)  carriers.  Cut  means 
uneconomic  production  runs  and  could  yield 
eventu4  shortfall  of  tank  recovery  vehicles 
since  ncreases  to  tank  and  IFV  lines 
maintaitied. 

9.  KC-10  adva  iced  tanker'cargo  aircraft 

Recoi  nized  shortfalls  of  airfift  and  tankers 
exist  The  latest  Peagan  proposal  delays 
redress  ng  this.  KC-lO's  would  be  especially 
useful  ill  assisting  AF  fighters  to  ferry  nonstop 
to  Persi  in  Gulf. 
10.  Harpoon  mi! siles (240)J145.7 

Missi  e  inventories  are  low  across  the 
board  l)r  tactical  missiles.  This  delays  mod- 
emizatl)n  both  HASC  and  SASC  have  said 
Is  neci  isary  in  past  when  approving  ac- 
cderat)  i  buys  of  Harpoon. 
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larch  request 
's  in  force  structure. 


•  Retain  ships  in  fleet 

'  — $20  from  conference  agreement  and  amended  request 
■—$60  fiom  amended  request;  $26  from  conference  agreement 

•  For  4  a/c. 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor  and  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  The  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  first  of  all 
share  the  concerns  that  my  colleagues 
from  Michigan  and  Nebraska  have 
already  indicated  and  also  the  concerns 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn). 

Mr.  President,  the  fiscal  year  1982  de- 
fense authorization  conference  report 
before  us  tonight  represents  what  I 
would  call  a  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde" 
situation.  When  the  bills  went  into  con- 
ference last  July,  they  represented  many 
positive  developments  and  major  en- 
hancements in  terms  of  strengthening 
our  military  posture.  However,  a  dra- 
matic transformation  has  occurred  and 
what  the  emerging  conference  report 
contains  compared  to  the  bill  that  passed 
the  Senate  and  the  House  are  significant 
decreases  in  military  capability  and 
readiness  and  other  potentially  serious 
problems. 

The  Reagan  administration  and  Wein- 
berger Department  of  Defense  led  the 
charge  last  March  toward  a  long  over- 
due increase  in  our  national  security 
programs.  This  fall,  however,  the  changes 
in  President  Reagan's  proposals  make  a 
significant  retreat  in  the  commitment  to 
improve  readiness  and  restore  the  stra- 
tegic balance. 

In  their  September-October  changes, 
they  recommended  defense  budget  au- 
thority reductions  of  close  to  $7  billion 
and  then  annoimced  a  strategic  mod- 
emi2ation  program  that  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  near  and  long-term 
strategic  nuclear  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
note  at  this  point  that  there  has  been  an 
awful  lot  of  talk  about  huge  defense 
budgets,  and  so  forth,  but  the  outlays  in 
this  defense  budget,  even  if  there  are  not 
significant  new  cuts  in  the  appropriations 
measures,  the  outlays  will  be  almost  the 
same  as  the  Carter  budget  would  have 
been.  Of  course,  the  authorizations  are 
higher  but  the  authorizations  have  not 
been  converted  into  appropriations  in 
this  measure  and  that  is  in  considerable 
doubt. 

A  real  disservice  was  rendered  to  the 
two  primary  defense  authorization  com- 
mittees by  the  late  decisions  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  making  a  very  radical 
change  in  the  defense  budget  that  had 
already  been  through  the  process  of 
hearings.  We  were  then  forced  to  deal 
with  these  major  ships  within  a  confer- 
ence committee. 

To  his  credit,  our  able  chairman.  Sen- 
ator Tower,  consistently  pushed  the  De- 
partment through  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer to  provide  the  details  of  the  strategic 
program  so  the  committees  could  consid- 
er them  in  the  normal  order.  No  one  has 
been  more  supportive  of  Improving  the 
strategic  posture  and  readiness  than 
Chairman  Tower.  His  ability  to  adhere 
to  these  principles,  however,  was  great- 
ly complicated  by  the  awkward  situation 
that  occurred  during  conference. 

GOOD  FEATDBES 

On  the  "good  side,"  the  conference 
agreement  provides  a  favorable  level  of 
support  for  key  procurement,  readiness, 


and  other  initiatives  compared  to  previ- 
ous years.  Provisions  on  multiyear  pro- 
curement were  adopted  to  help  improve 
the  acquisition  process.  A  needed  step 
was  taken  in  closmg  the  gap  in  the  short- 
fall of  assault  shipping  by  adding  an 
IiSD-41.  The  sea-based  leg  of  the  Triad 
was  strengthened  with  approval  of  Tri- 
dent n  funding.  A  new  provision  author- 
izing military  cooperation  with  civilian 
law  enforcement  officials  was  approved 
and  an  early  warning  system  for  cost 
overruns  was  added. 

There  are  also  key  initiatives  in  the 
area  of  improving  the  overall  strategic 
communications,  command,  and  control 
capabilities,  so-called  C-3  capabilities. 

Also  there  are  improvements  in  the 
tactical  warfare  area  and  there  has  been 
funding  added  in  that  area.  There  is 
also  Improvement  in  the  R.  &  D.  area 
and  future  weapons  systems. 

Also  I  must  say  in  all  frankness  there 
have  been  improvements  in  the  readiness 
area,  and  I  can  cite  other  details  that 
are  on  the  positive  side.  So  I  do  not  want 
to  be  placed  in  position  of  saying  only 
negative  things  about  this  conference 
report  and  the  procedures  that  led  to  it. 

In  the  tacticaj  warfare  area,  the  fund- 
ing level  supports  many  of  the  needed 
modernization  programs  to  include  the 
M-1  main  battle  tank,  the  Marine  Corps 
amphibious  assault  and  lightweight  ar- 
mored vechicles,  needed  artillery  pieces, 
small  arms  such  as  machine  gtms  and 
ordinary  combat  rifles.  Numerous  tacti- 
cal missile  programs  such  as  the  Side- 
winder, the  Phoenix,  and  Sparrow  are 
approved.  The  long-awaited  Patriot  air 
defense  system  is  approved  as  well  as 
strategic  missile  systems  as  the  ongoing 
Trident  I. 

Another  important  area  is,  of  course, 
research  and  development  where  im- 
portant work  on  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses, V-STOL  aircraft,  new  ship  de- 
signs and  other  new  technologies  are 
supported.  R.  &  D.  provides  the  backbone 
for  future  weapons  systems  and  has  re- 
ceived positive  attention  in  this  bill.  The 
readiness  area  has  long  overdue  enhance- 
ments in  spare  parts,  maintenance,  and 
other  supplies.  I  could  cite  many  other 
individual  procurement,  readiness  and 
R.  &  D.  items  which  are  essential  to  our 
military  capabilities  as  provided  for  in 
this  $130.6-billion  defense  authorization 
bill. 

However,  the  conferees  did  emphasize 
their  convictions  that  the  authorization 
amounts  initially  committed  to  confer- 
ence more  nearly  reflect  the  long-term 
requirements  for  achieving  the  marked 
improvements  in  national  defense  pos- 
ture that  are  needed. 

On  the  negative  side  or  "bad  side," 
there  are  also  unfortunately  numerous 
examples. 

In  the  readiness  area,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  already  alluded 
to,  the  reductions  are  painfully  obvious 
but  their  long-term  impact  is  unknown 
as  there  was  not  time  to  analyze  it.  Our 
own  Preparedness  Subcommittee  tmder 
Senators  Humphrey  and  Levin  worked 
long  and  hard  during  the  hearing  and 
markup  cycle  to  insure  that  readiness 
did  not  remain  the  traditional  orphan. 
Today's  bill  is  $1.4  billion  under  what  the 


Senate  approved  version  viewed  as  ap- 
propriate. The  results  are  reduced 
steaming  hours,  reduced  flying  hours, 
reduced  joint  training  exercises,  deacti- 
vation of  Army  combat  units,  and  reduc- 
tions in  war  reserves. 

The  conference  agreement  assumes 
that  the  Navy  will  withdraw  one-half  of 
a  carrier  battle  group  from  the  Indian 
Ocean;  that  at  a  time  after  we  have 
just  completed  a  very,  very  tedious, 
tough,  and  emotional  debate  on  our  de- 
fense responsibilities  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  AWACS  sale. 

The  United  States  has  maintained 
two-carrier  battle  groups  on  station  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  since  the  Russian  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan.  If  there  is  a  re- 
duced threat  in  that  area  of  the  world 
now  to  allow  us  to  prudently  make  this 
reduction,  then  I  think  we  should  be 
informed  about  it  in  our  committee.  I 
have  not  been  so  informed. 

There  are  reductions  in  steaming  days 
across  most  of  the  fleet  which  bring  the 
Navy's  projected  overall  operating  tempo 
for  fiscal  year  1982  down  to  40.7  steam- 
ing days  per  quarter. 

To  give  some  bsise  of  reference  there, 
that  is  lower  than  the  fiscal  year  1980 
steaming  days,  42.6,  and  also  lower  than 
the  fiscal  year  1981  steaming  day  level 
of  43.8.  These  reductions  translate  into 
cuts  in  training  time  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 
If  there  is  a  reason  for  that  that  relates 
to  the  reduction  of  the  overall  threat  I 
think  again  we  should  be  so  informed. 

Nine  Navy  ships  will  be  retired  early. 
The  conference  agreement  approved  the 
administration's  request  to  advance  the 
retirement  date  to  fiscal  year  1982  of 
three  active  duty  ships  and  six  ships  as- 
signed to  the  Naval  Reserve. 

There  is  a  7-percent  reduction  in  the 
request  for  Army  ammunition  which  will 
delay  buildup  of  war  reserve  ammunition 
inventories. 

In  procurement  there  are  also  some 
very  disturbing  trends.  I  certainly  do  not 
relate  all  of  this  to  the  conference  report. 
I  think  we  have  to  face  facts  and  realize 
that  the  procurement  cost  overruns  are 
having  a  dramatic  effect  on  our  overall 
defense  budget. 

This  budget  authorizes  fewer  combat 
aircraft  than  were  procured  in  fiscal  year 
1980.  There  are  fewer  combat  ships  In 
this  budget — 9  versus  10 — than  in  the 
fiscal  year  1980  budget.  Considering  the 
early  retirements,  how  will  it  be  possible 
to  sustain  the  existing  fleet  with  this 
building  rate  let  alone  Increase  to  the 
so-called  600-ship  Navy? 

I  think  we  ought  to  ask  a  legitimate 
question ;  What  happened  to  the  600-ship 
Navy?  I  was  asking  my  staff  in  the  spring 
how  we  were  going  to  build  up  a  600- 
ship  Navy,  and  then  I  picked  up  my  paper 
one  day  and  it  said  that  top  officials  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  had  an- 
nounced a  700-ship  Navy.  It  does  not 
know  how  we  are  go'ng  to  get  to  a  600- 
ship  Navy.  It  seems  to  me  the  combat 
Navy  is  going  down,  not  up. 

One  of  the  major  casualties  of  the  con- 
ference changes  is  the  rapid  deployment 
frrce  which  is  essential  to  support  our 
Persian  Gulf  commitments  outlined  by 
both  President  Carter  and  Reagan.  Ma- 
jor force  reductions  include  ellmjiation 
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of  six  shljB  that  were  to  be  converted 
to  maritim^  prepositionlng  ships  to  sup- 
port timely  deployment  of  well-equipped 
combat  forces  into  the  area. 

The  problem  of  timely  mobility,  one 
of  our  most  significant  problems  in  the 
conventional  area,  Is  exacerbated  by  the 
administration's  recommendations  in  the 
aerial  refueling  area.  All  the  major  com- 
manders. Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Ma- 
rines, have  stated  time  and  time  again 
that  the  deficiencies  in  tanlcer  capabili- 
ties slgnifloantly  constrain  our  strategic 
EUid  tactical  mobility  forces.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration recommended  cancellation 
of  the  KC+10  tanker  program  and  de- 
creasing the  KC-135  reengining  pian. 
ITie  conference  did  restore  50  percent  of 
the  KC-10  Request  but  this  provides  just 
four  tankers  versus  the  original  eight 
tankers  ju$tifled.  The  future  is  uncer- 
tain for  botii  programs. 

At  a  time  of  growing  concern  about 
the  NATO  I  alliance,  the  administration 
canceled  the  centerpiece  of  alliance 
standardization  and  interoperability  ef- 
forts— the  Holand. 

There  is  ino  military  replacement  for 
this  all-weajther  air  defense  system  which 
already  has]  over  $1  billion  in  sunk  costs. 
It  was  ready  for  production  and  the  con- 
ference action  of  providing  $50  million 
of  the  requested  $500  million  essentially 
terminates  the  program. 

We  may  be  able  to  find  a  military  al- 
ternative. Qut  I  submit  there  is  no  po- 
litical replacement  for  the  damage  that 
is  be'ng  dohe  to  the  so-called  two-way 
street  of  prpcurement  which  many  of  us 
have  worketl  on  long  and  hard,  and  to 
the  absolute  essential  standardization  ef- 
fort If  we  are  Indeed  going  to  improve 
NATO  forci. 

In  the  strategic  area,  however,  I  am 
most  disturbed.  The  bill  provides  fund- 
ing authority  for  two  major  strategic 
programs  ok^er  which  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  collusion  and  skepticism,  the 
B-1  bomberiand  the  MX  missile  and  bas- 
ing mode.  This  bill  authorizes  funding 
for  the  MX!  system  but  no  one  seems  to 
understand  [exactly  what  kind  of  system 
this  is  going!  to  be  specifically  in  terms  of 
the  basing  mode. 

Secretary  Weinberger  says  he  plans  to 
significantly  harden  either  Minuteman 
or  Titan  silos  or  both  for  an  interim  bas- 
ing mode  f(»r  the  new  MX  missile.  But 
no  one  is  ceftain  how  much  this  will  cost 
and  how  or!  why  It  should  be  done. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee or  the  Subcommittee  on  Strategic 
and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces,  under  the 
very  able  leadership  of  Senator  John 
Warner,  whp  is  occupying  the  chair  at 
the  momentJ,  with  very  solid  staff  back- 
up, is  workiig  diligently  to  try  to  unravel 
many  of  thsse  mysteries.  But,  frankly, 
toe  administration  witnesses  who  ap- 
""'"  "'  '""  are  largely  unprepared  for 
s.  There  is  an  appalling 

tion  and  explanation, 
e.  toe  Undersecretary  for 
toere  was  "no  analytical 
or  toe  interim  hardening 


peared  so  fi 
toese  heart 
lack  of  info 
Dr.  Fred 
Policy,  sta 
foundation 


decision." 

Dr.  Jim  Wade  stated  toere  "is  no  defi- 
nite cost  datb  available." 


Many  of  toe  military  witnesses — In 
fact,  all  of  toem  toat  I  have  heard — are 
very  skeptical  or  eitoer  outright  opposed 
to  the  hardness  plan.  Engineers  ques- 
tioned whetoer  toese  levels  of  hardness 
can  be  achieved,  and  many  experts  dis- 
count toe  survivability  of  this  kind  of 
system  even  wito  hardness. 

The  Air  Force,  in  the  early  1970's,  de- 
cided to  increase  toe  hardness  of  certain 
Minuteman  silos  but  decided  it  was  not 
cost-effective  or  militarily  sound  to 
harden  to  toe  levels  contemplated  today. 

Since  toat  time,  of  course,  the  accu- 
racy of  toe  Soviet  missiles  has  gone  up 
not  down.  So  any  analysis  at  toat  time 
would  certainly  have  to  be  more  pessi- 
mistic today,  and  toere  has  been  no  sub- 
sequent analysis  that  I  know  anytoing 
about. 

Earlier  testing  In  this  area  with  actual 
explosions,  according  to  information  I 
have  received,  demonstrated  that  some 
hardness  might  help  protect  the  missile. 
But  the  launcher,  with  the  missile,  under 
toese  experiments  tilted  over  in  the  hard- 
ened cocoon  that  was  in  the  crater 
formed  by  the  explosion.  So  the  result  of 
all  that  test,  as  I  understand  it,  was  that 
the  blastoff  might  have  launched  the 
missile,  but  it  would  have  gone  into  the 
next  county  ratoer  than  into  ballistic 
trajectory,  and  certainly  no  one  desires 
that  result. 

So  the  questions  remain  imanswered 
Will  these  sUos  really  be  hard  enough  to 
survive  a  Soviet  attack?  Dees  hardening 
make  £my  sense  from  both  a  cost  and 
military  standpoint? 

There  are  other  concerns  that  have 
come  up  just  in  the  last  couple  of  days 
Yesterday  in  the  hearing  we  had  Gen 
Bennie  Davis  the  new  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mander, who  stated  his  belief,  again 
after  many  questions,  that  hardening 
the  Minuteman  silos  would  violate  cer- 
tain, what  he  called,  "technical  provi- 
sions of  both  SALT  I  and  SALT  II." 

I  have  a  question,  and  I  am  sure  others 
will  have  that  question  increasingly, 
whether  the  administration  really  In- 
tends this  or  whether  there  is  some  plan 
to  deal  with  this  possibility.  Secretary 
Weinberger  said  today  there  were  ways 
this  could  be  done,  that  hardening  could 
be  done,  without  this  violation  occurring 
at  least  that  is  what  I  understood  him  to 
say. 

I  asked  for  documentation,  and  at  this 
point  we  have  not  received  it.  But  I  hope 
we  wUl  in  the  next  few  days.  This  is  not 
an  insignificant  matter  and  not  an  un- 
clear matter.  Both  SALT  I  and  SALT  11 
specifically  point  out  the  limitations  on 
increasing  toe  volume  of  silos  and.  as  I 
recall,  and  this  mav  not  be  the  right 
re-ollection.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
probably  could  refresh  my  recoUection 
on  th's.  but  as  T  recall  that  was  some- 
th'ng  that  the  United  States  pushed  very 
hard  because  of  our  great  concern  about 
the  new  Soviet  missile  programs  being 
located  in  existing  Soviet  silos. 

So  this  opens  up  an  unknown  field  of 
questions  about  not  only  what  we  may 
do  and  whetoer  we  may  violate  SALT  I 
and  II.  which  none  of  us  want  to  do,  in- 
cluding  toe   administration,   but   even 


more  significantly  what  the  Soviets  may 
do  wito  their  own  silos  and  with  toeir 
own  missile  programs. 

I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  this,  but 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  toe  ad- 
ministration has  not  thought  through 
this  suid,  until  very  recently,  did  not  even 
know  toe  possibiUty  existed  that  there 
was  tols  kind  of  technical  violation. 

In  respect  to  the  airbreathing  leg  of 
the  Triad,  there  are  a  significant  num- 
ber of  unanswered  questions. 

Can  the  improved  version  of  toe  B-1 
penetrate  and  what  are  the  cost  impli- 
cations for  both  toe  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  of  a  U.S.  II  bomber 
program?  What  is  the  concept  of  opera- 
tions for  the  B-1  if  approved?  The  Air 
Force  apparently  has  one  view  and  senior 
defense  officials  another. 

It  is  very  apparent  the  Air  Force  is  not 
contending  toat  you  are  going  to  have 
penetration  for  a  very  long  period  of 
time.  In  fact,  they  project  out  to  the  year 
2000  or  so.  The  administration,  Secretary 
Weinberger.  I  am  told,  today  in  hearings 
said  three  or  four  times  toat  we  were 
going  to  have  penetration  wito  toe  B-1 
only  until  1990. 

Well,  all  of  us  know  if  we  have  pene- 
tration until  only  1990,  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  basically,  is  the  B-1  being  a 
conventional  bomber  and  a  cruise  missile 
carrier  not  a  strategic  penetrator.  It  may 
be  a  superb  conventional  bomber,  but  can 
we  afford  to  pay  $250  million  a  copy  for 
a  conventional  bomber?  These  are  ques- 
tions that  are  extremely  important  toat 
have  not  in  any  way  been  answered. 

Another  important  question  toat  I 
have  that  I  think  is  of  concern  to  many 
people  is— and  I  know  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer shares  this  concern— is  the  cruise 
missile  program  being  slowed  down  re- 
duced, or  boto?  Witness  after  witness  in 
the  last  week  or  so,  week  or  10  days  has 
been  questioned  and  they  have  been  re- 
quested to  provide  a  comprehensive 
crosswalk  between  the  Carter  cruise  mis- 
sile plan  and  toe  Reagan  plan,  but  this 
data  is  still  unavailable,  as  far  as  I  know. 
The  previous  program  called  for  de- 
ploying 3.000  ALCM's  on  the  B-52G  force 
wito  toe  option  to  deploy  more  on  the 
B-52H.  and  B-1  force.  This  appears  to  be 
3.000  ALCM's  on  the  combined  B-52G 
B-52H.  and  B-1  force.  This  appears  to  be 
a  reduction  and  stretch  out  but  we  do 
not  have  enough  information  to  clearly 
understand  this  issue. 

So  when  I  read  the  headlines  that  the 
cruise  missUe  program  is  being  acceler- 
ated and  I  get  down  and  try  to  find  the 
facts  to  justify  toat,  I  cannot  find  those 
facts. 

In  another  area  toat  we  cannot  discuss 
m  detail-and  I  think  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  discuss  toe  whole 
strategic  program  witoout  discussing 
this  one  in  detail  and  I  think  we  are 
gomg  to  have  to  have  some  closed  ses- 
sions eventually  on  this,  but  toat  is  a 
matter  to  decide  on  another  day. 

These  are  alarming  developments  to 
me  in  the  sensitive  area  of  Stealto  tech- 
nology. We  cannot  discuss  tois  in  a  non- 
classified session.  But.  suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  appears  to  this  one  Senator  to  be 
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toe  subject  of  a  very  serious  funding  cut 
and  a  deliberate  program  slowdowns  in 
the  whole  area  of  Stealth  technology. 

This,  to  me,  is  an  area  where  the 
United  States  should  pursue  quantum 
technological  leaps  which  have  the  po- 
tential of  significantly  altering  the  mili- 
tary balance.  We  certainly  need,  as  I 
think  all  of  us  would  agree  who  follow 
the  strategic  area,  to  make  quantum 
leaps  in  order  to  close  the  gap  that  is 
obviously  not  being  closed  at  the  present 
time  with  toe  present  program. 

I  doubt  that  we  will  recognize  toe  po- 
tential for  this  technology  in  toe  short 
term  or  any  time  soon  under  the  current 
plan.  But,  again,  we  have  a  lack  of  in- 
formation in  tois  area  and  we  need  a  lot 
more  information  than  any  witnesses 
have  been  able  to  provide  so  far. 

One  other  area  of  great  concern,  this 
bill  provides  DOD  wito  a  basic  funding 
mandate  to  phase  out  toe  B-52D  squad- 
rons. If  you  couple  this  wito  the  plan  to 
retire  the  Titan  II  missile,  this  will  re- 
duce the  weapon  megatonnage  avail- 
ability to  the  single  integrated  opera- 
tional plan  (SIOP)  by  over  30  percent. 
That  was  the  bsisis  of  the  questions  that 
I  posed  to  General  Davis  yesterday  about 
whetoer,  indeed,  after  talking  at)Out  the 
window  vulnerability  for  2  or  3  years, 
we  have  a  strategic  program  now  toat  is 
basically  going  to  make  the  window  of 
vulnerability  even  wider  than  it  is  now 
over  the  next  5  years. 

And  the  answer,  very  reluctantly  from 
General  Davis,  was  that,  yes,  toe  window 
of  vulnerability  is  going  to  be  widened 
in  the  next  5  years.  Perhaps  that  is  in- 
evitable. There  are  no  easy  answers  here. 
But  certainly  if  toat  is  the  case,  toen  we 
should  know  it  and  we  should  be  able  to 
discuss  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  does 
toe  Senator  mean  when  he  says  the  win- 
dow of  vulnerability  will  be  widened  in 
the  next  5  years? 

Mr.  NUNN.  When  you  are  phasing  out 
the  B-52  and  you  are  phasing  out  the 
Titan  missiles — and.  again,  there  may  be 
justification — but  when  you  are  doing 
that,  ^ou  are  reducing  dramatically  toe 
overall  megatonnage  during  the  4-  or  5- 
year  period  where  we  are  the  most  vul- 
nerable. That  is  what  I  mean  by  inten- 
sifying the  problem  we  have  with  window 
vulnerability. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Heretofore, 
what  has  been  the  time  span  of  the  win- 
dow of  vulnerability? 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  has  been  talked  about  as 
being  mid-1980's.  It  is  not  a  very  precise 
term.  The  most  precise  definition  is  a 
definition  that  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand has,  and  they  defined  the  window 
of  vulnerability  by  going  back  to  toe 
reference  point  of  the  1977  balance,  stra- 
tegic balance,  between  toe  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  United  States.  Everytoing  has  been 
measured  against  that  balance.  I  guess  a 
lot  of  people  have  toeir  own  definition, 
but  that  is  the  only  precise  definition  I 
have  ever  seen. 

That  is  toe  reason  I  was  asking  toe 
SAC  commander  about  toat,  because  we 
will  have,  hopefully,  we  may  have  now 
some  information  from  SAC  as  to  exact- 
ly what  the  new  Reagan  program  does  to 
that  window  of  vulnerability  and  what  it 


does  to  our  residual  weapons  system, 
which  is  a  very  important  comparison. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  I  am 
trying  to  understand  is  when  toe  Senator 
says  it  will  widen  toe  window  of  vulner- 
ability— I  am  trying  to  quote  him — in  toe 
next  5  years,  is  he  saying  that  the  window 
of  vulnerability  will  be  expanded  by  an 
additional  5  years? 

Mr.  NUNN.  No.  What  I  am  saying 
now — and  toat  is  an  unknown  to  me.  I 
do  not  say  that  now,  but  I  am  concerned 
about  lengthening  it,  stretching  it  out 
over  more  years  so  toat  it  may  be  longer 
than  5  to  6  years. 

But  I  will  limit  my  comments  now  to 
this  point.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  toe 
window  of  vulnerability  in  toe  next  5 
years  that  already  exists  is  going  to  get 
wider  under  this  program.  So  the  prob- 
lem in  the  next  5  years  is  going  to  be  in- 
creased, not  decreased. 

I  am  not  concluding  now  toat  we  are 
going  to  have  that  window  lengtoened  in 
terms  of  the  numbers  of  years,  but  rather 
magnified  in  toe  5-year  period.  And  toat 
is  what  the  witaesses  testified. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  toe 
Senator. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield  on  toat? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  minority  leader  asked 
a  question  which  is  a  critical  question. 
I  would  answer  toe  way  toe  Senator  from 
Georgia  did  and  also  as  follows:  that  we 
will  be  even  more  vulnerable  during 
this  5-year  period,  because  of  this  pro- 
gram, than  we  would  have  been  under  toe 
previous  program. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Another  way  of  saying  it,  and  I  believe 
toe  witoess  probably  used  toese  words 
yesterday,  something  to  tois  effect,  al- 
though I  do  not  want  to  try  to  quote  him 
precisely.  General  Davis,  but  another  way 
of  saying  it  is  that  we  will  have  a  declin- 
ing strategic  nuclear  capability  over  toe 
next  5  years;  toat  curve  will  not  be  go- 
ing up.  it  will  be  going  down. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  wlU  the 
curve  be  doing  in  the  light  of  this  budget 
conference  report  after  toe  next  5  years? 
Will  toe  curve  level  off,  will  it  continue 
to  go  down,  or  will  it  begin  to  go  up? 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  do  not  have  enough 
information  to  be  able  to  answer  that.  I, 
myself,  am  afraid — and  I  have  not  seen 
all  the  analysis  on  this — ^that  we  are 
going  to  have  less  residual  weapons  capa- 
bility— by  "residual"  I  mean  after  a  first 
strike.  I  toink  we  are  go'ng  to  have  less 
residual  weapons  capability  imder  this 
program,  imder  the  Reagan  program, 
than  we  would  have  under  toe  Carter 
program.  ITiat  is  not  a  question  of  Dem- 
ocrat versiis  Republican.  It  is  just  the 
realities  of  the  way  these  programs 
work. 

The  residual  program,  I  toink,  is  an 
important  measure.  I  think  toe  Senator 
from  Texas  has  expressed  the  same  con- 
cern. In  fact,  he  was  toe  one  who  origi- 
nally raised  the  point  about  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  MX. 

So  we  have  some  very  serious  prob- 
lems and  we  do  not  have  the  informa- 
tion to  be  able  to  make  the  judgments. 

The  unfortunate  position  is  when  we 


vote  on  this  conference  report  tonight 
we  are,  in  effect,  authorizing  the  MX 
and  B-1.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to,  in 
reality.  The  November  18  date  closes  in 
on  us.  We  have  to  have  a  two-House 
veto,  so  we  are  authorizing  it. 

We  still  have  the  debate  coming  up 
on  the  appropriation  bill.  I  think  that 
debate  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  very 
meaningful  debate  on  these  programs 
and  these  issues. 

But,  at  this  point  in  time,  toe  strate- 
gic program,  to  say  toe  least,  is  in  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  and  is  In  a 
muddle. 

Mr.  President,  I  guess  I  have  covered 
almost  everything  I  intended  to  say  here. 
I  will  just  go  a  little  furtoer  in  the  ex- 
planation toat  I  was  giving  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

For  toe  past  several  years,  toe  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  has  prepared  what 
they  call  a  dynamic  strategic  balance 
assessment,  analyzing  and  comparing 
the  balance  which  exists  at  any  given 
point  of  time,  including  projecticHis  in 
the  future,  wito  the  balance  which  ex- 
isted between  toe  U.SJS.R.  and  toe 
United  States  in  1977,  when,  at  toat 
time,  it  was  thought  we  had  what  was 
known  then  as  essential  equivalence. 
SAC  has  also  projected  the  balance  into 
the  future,  using  the  present  and  planned 
strategic  prograuns.  So  it  is  going  to  be 
very  interesting  to  compare  the  Carter 
and  Reagan  programs,  especially  in  the 
area  of  military  damage  expectancy  and 
what  I  referred  to  a  few  minutes  ago  as 
in  the  area  of  resldusd  weapons. 

This  analysis,  when  we  get  it,  will  help 
to  find  the  window  of  vulnerability  as  it 
exists  now  and  as  it  will  exist  In  1985  and 
as  it  will  exist  in  toe  late  1980's  and  early 
1990's. 

Mr.  President,  toe  conference  biU  to- 
day does  provide  some  major  positive 
additions  and  needed  funding  for  de- 
fense programs  and  I  intend  to  support 
it.  However,  toe  disturbing  elements  give 
me  a  great  deal  of  concern.  It  represents 
a  turning  point  in  very  early  high  expec- 
tations of  a  stronger  defense  program 
and  higher  funding  levels.  It  raises  many 
serious  questions  about  readiness,  pro- 
curement, and  strategic  forces  which  are 
yet  to  be  answered.  We  must  all  work  to 
insure  that  this  conference  bill  does  not 
refiect  the  beginning  of  toe  unraveling 
of  the  defensive  systems  which  are 
needed  over  toe  long  term  to  preserve 
this  Nation. 

I  again  repeat  toat  when  we  get  to 
toe  appropriations  measures,  we  will 
have  to  decide  the  crucial  issues  which 
should  have  been  decided  in  this  bill,  but 
were  not  able  to  be  decided  in  this  bill 
because  toe  recommendations  from  toe 
administration  were  so  late  in  coming 
toat  we  had  already  had  the  conference. 
I  think  our  committee  is  doing  every- 
thing possible  now  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Tower  and  Senator  Warner 
to  get  this  information,  but  a  lot  of  toe 
information  is  not  available. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WUl  toe  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  noted  in  the 
press  some  time  ago  that  an  Army  divi- 
sion would  be  skeletonized  by  toe  cut- 
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backs  in  def  snse  funding.  What  does  the 
authorization  here  do  in  that  respect? 
Will  there  >e  a  skeletonizing  of  Army 
divisions? 

Mr.  NUNir.  I  believe  that  is  the  7th 
Division,  in  effect,  one  brigade,  and  I 
would  think  that  is  probably  an  appro- 
priate term.  Those  are  reductions  which 
are  being  catisidered  for  next  year,  and 
are  not  in  ttis  bill.  But  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  one  Army  combat  brigade  in- 
cluded in  th  s  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  One  brigade. 

What  does  this  authorizaticn  do  with 
respect  to  User  research? 

Mr.  NUN^ .  I  would  defer  on  that  one 
to  the  Senaor  from  Texas.  I  think  he 
could  give  a  better  answer  on  that  one 
than  I  coulq. 

Mr.  ROB^T  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Texas  like  to  answer  me? 

Mr.  TOWIIR.  If  the  Senator  will  re- 
state his  amstlon  in  about  3  minutes,  I 
will  have  an  uiswer  for  him  at  that  time. 

Mr.  NtTNI*.  I  know  it  is  enhanced.  I 
know  the  las  ;r  program  is  enhanced,  but 
I  do  not  fciow  what  part  of  this  is 
classified. 

Mr.  TOWI R.  We  did  enhance  the  laser 
program.  W<  did  back  away  from  some 
of  that,  but  se  pretty  well  tracked  with 
the  recomme  ndations  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  this  administration. 
There  was  njt  a  vast  difference  in  that 
respect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were 
some  Members  of  this  body  who,  for  2 
or  3  years,  hi  ve  tried  to  separate  it  more 
than  the  IX  tD  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration or  under  the  present  one 
were  prepared  to  do.  I  believe  the  head 
of  R.  &  D.  in  the  previous  administration 
indicated  thkt  if  we  pushed  too  far  and 
too  fast  with  too  much  funding  what  we 
might  actualjy  do  is  not  to  live  up  to  the 
expectations  and,  in  the  final  analysis, 
it  would  daifiage  the  program  because 
people  woulc  get  disenchanted  with  it 
and  refuse  ti>  fund  it  altogether. 

Mr.  ROBEilT  C.  BYRD.  I  believe  Mr. 
WAtLOP  som(i  time  ago  proposed  an  in- 
crease in  lastr  weaponry.  I  supported  his 
effort  in  that  regard.  I  am  very  interested 
to  hear  that  In  the  judgment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished a  (nator  from  Texas  the  laser 
weapon  techiology  will  be  enhanced. 

Mr.  TOWISR.  Actually,  we  did  add 
some  money.  The  House  balked  at  some 
of  the  monej  that  we  had  added  here  in 
the  Senate.  T  hat  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  administration.  That  was  simply  a 
matter  between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. They  dil  not  want  to  accept  that 
but  we  were  able  to  prevail  on  some  of 
the  Senate  p<  isitions. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  administration  request 
was  virtually  zero  in  this  area,  I  believe. 
We  had  $50  i  nillion  that  we  put  into  the 
Senate  bill  a  id  it  came  back  from  con- 
ference with  $5  million.  That  was  the 
Wallop  amerdment.  I  think  $20  million 
of  that  was  for  the  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Pre  ject  Agency  (DARPA)  and 
$30  million  lor  the  Air  Force.  It  came 
back  with  $5|  million  for  DARPA. 

The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWilR.  I  think,  though,  that  the 
budget  reque  ;t  for  March  was  $59.2  mil- 
lion and  the  final  conference  action  was 
$64  million,  v  hich  means,  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  Senate  bm  was  $79  mil- 


lion, it  did  represent  a  reduction  of  the 
Senate  figure,  which  was  in  excess  of 
the  administration  recommendation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  both  Senators  for  their  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  stand  corrected  on 
the  administration  proposal. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  take  much  time  of  the  Senate 
tonight. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  sig- 
nificant dialog  we  are  having  this 
evening,  and  I  think  it  is  significant 
because  of  the  Senators  who  are  involved 
in  it.  I  think  if  the  President  would  take 
notice  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Chamber, 
he  will  see  individuals  participating  and 
asking  some  major  questions  about  de- 
fense decisions  and  about  defense  com- 
mitments, not  necessarily  those  Senators 
who  might  have  been  called  in  the  past 
"doves"  or  "soft"  or  those  people  who 
are  antimilltary. 

We  have  heard  tonight  on  this  Senate 
fioor  people  like  Senator  Nunn  from 
Georgia  who  has  impeccable  credentials 
in  the  field  of  defense,  knowledge,  I 
imagine,  that  would  approach  any  Sen- 
ator's knowledge  in  this  entire  body. 

We  have  heard  from  Senator  Levin, 
who  has  articulately  expressed  some  of 
the  concern  relative  to  the  B-1  bomber 
and  the  decision  that  the  President 
made. 

We  heard  from  our  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  Senator 
ExoN,  who  spoke  basically  about  these 
same  decisions  and  asked  questions 
where  there  seemed  to  be  no  answers. 

I  think  all  of  this  indicates  concerns, 
with  those  concerns  also  expressed  by 
our  friend  and  a  very,  very  eminently 
knowledgeable  individual.  Senator  John 
Glenn,  of  Ohio. 

So  we  see  tonight  on  this  Senate  fioor 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee who  are  very  strong  defense  pro- 
ponents, strongly  supporting  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  who  are  asking  questions 
that  today  seem  not  to  be  answered  by 
the  administration. 

When  I  say,  IHr.  President,  the  admin- 
istration, I  categorize  this  not  as  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  decision  or  the  "adminis- 
tration" decision,  but  I  think  what  we 
are  almost  talking  about  is  the  announce- 
ment of  a  nondecision.  a  decision  that 
was  not  ready  to  be  announced  but  some- 
how or  other  the  administration,  or  who- 
ever announced  it.  decided  it  was  time 
to  say  something  so  they  said.  "We  are 
going  to  build  MX  missiles  and  100  B-1 
bombers,  and  we  might  put  them  in  the 
Titan  silos  or  the  Minuteman  silos.  We 
do  not  know  where  we  are  going  to  put 
them,  but  we  are  going  to  build  all  of 
this  stuff,  we  are  going  to  manufacture 
all  of  these  missiles  and  all  of  these 
bombers." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  just  concluded 
in  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee— and  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  not  one  who 
has  a  great  depth  of  knowledge  about 
many  of  the  things  that  these  Senators 


are  talking  about  tonight — 3  days  of 
hearings  relative  to  the  decisions  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  on  weapon 
procurement.  I  am  convinced  more  than 
ever,  before.  Mr.  President,  that  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  at  this  moment  in 
the  history  of  America  is  not  necessarily 
to  make  us  strong  but  to  create  the  illu- 
sion of  strength. 

We  WEuit  to  go  out  here  and  spend  a 
lot  of  dollars  and  we  want  to  build  some- 
thing that  people  can  see.  something  big 
like  the  B-1.  something  that  we  can 
threaten  the  Russians  with,  like  the  MX 
missile.  We  are  going  to  put  them  down 
in  those  silos. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  one  thing  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  just  a  moment,  the 
MX.  This  event  happened  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas.  The  clear  implication  on 
October  2  was,  here  come  the  MX's  that 
are  going  out  here  in  the  Titan  n  silos 
in  the  State  of  Arkansas.  We  had  18  of 
those  silos  up  until  14  months  ago.  We 
have  17  of  them  now.  Someone  dropped 
a  monkey  wrench  down  in  one  of  them 
and  it  blew  up.  The  nuclear  power  head 
literally  roUed  out  in  the  pasture  among 
the  cows,  and  nobody  could  find  it.  That 
is  kind  of  crazy  to  admit.  But  it  hap- 
pened in  Arkansas. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  security  of 
the  Titan  silo,  Mr.  President;  not  neces- 
sarily how  secure  the  MX  is,  but  the  silos. 
This  is  a  true  story  that  was  printed  in 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  a  few  days  ago.  It 
never  made  the  national  media,  and  I 
guess  it  is  because  they  felt  everybody 
would  be  embarrassed.  A  young  man 
about  22  years  of  age  decided  to  make  a 
visit  to  the  Titan  n  sUo  site,  about  20 
miles  out  of  Little  Rock— allegedly  the 
most  highly  guarded,  protected  silo. 
Titan  missile  site  in  the  whole  world.  No 
one  could  get  close  to  it,  guards  all 
around  it.  That  is  what  we  assumed  was 
happening.  We  knew  it  was  safe.  Nobody 
could  penetrate  it.  This  young  man  called 
up  an  Arkansas  Gazette  photographer 
and  reporter  and  said,  "Meet  me  at  the 
silo  site." 

He  drove  up  in  a  little  Volkswagen, 
parked  the  Volkswagen  near  the  fence, 
put  a  blanket  over  the  barbed  wire  fence, 
climbed  over  the  fence,  walked  200  yards 
to  the  silo.  He  climbed  up  to  the  top  of 
the  Titan  II  silo  in  this  little  community 
in  Arkansas,  read  the  scriptures  from 
the  top  of  the  silo,  and  sprinkled  holy 
water  down  inside  from  the  top  of  the 
Titan  n  missile  silo.  Thirty-one  min- 
utes later  a  security  guard  came  by  in 
his  truck.  He  looked  up  there  and  said. 
"My  goodness,  someone  is  up  there  on 
top  of  the  Titan  missile!" 

What  would  have  happened  if  this  had 
been  one  of  the  Colonel  Qadhafl's  agents. 
Mr.  President?  Thirty-one  minutes. 
Think  what  could  have  happened  there? 

Basically,  this  is  a  question.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  propose:  The  security,  the 
safety  of  the  Titan  II  silos  as  it  might 
result  in  the  MX  missile.  Once  again,  Mr. 
President — I  stated  it  earlier  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  think  it  was  significant — the 
Armed  Services  Committee  recom- 
mended, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  we 
basically  withdraw  the  funds  for  the  MX 
basing  mode  method.  That  amendment 
was  accepted  earlier  today  in  a  short  dis- 
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cussion  on  this  floor.  I  participated  in 
that  discussion.  But  I  think  that  is  sig- 
nificant, Mr.  President. 

I  think  that  demonstrates  the  unrest 
that  Members  of  this  body  have  about 
this  momentous  decision  that  affects  all 
of  mankind  and  all  of  this  globe  and 
that,  once  again,  demonstrates  how  frail 
and  fragile  and  crazy  this  world  has  be- 
come. 

That  was  a  significant  vote,  I  think, 
that  we  accepted  by  unanimous  consent 
a  decision  in  this  body  today  withdraw- 
ing those  funds,  at  least  on  a  temporary 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  point 
or  two  that  I  might  mention.  I  feel  very 
strongly,  as  to  the  MX  decision  and  the 
B-1  decision,  announced  on  October  2, 
that  I  think  one  individual  should  have 
been  a  part  of  at  least  the  MX  decision. 
That  individual  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  Mr.  Verne  Orr.  His  responsi- 
bility is  to  nm  the  Titan  II  program.  His 
responsibility  is  to  nm  the  MX  program. 
He  knew  of  the  President's  decision  on 
the  MX  and  the  B-1  only  10  minutes  into 
the  President's  press  conference  on  Oc- 
tober 2.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
MX  decision. 

He  did  tell  me  he  had  something  to  do 
with  the  B-1,  but  absolutely  no  part 
whatever  in  any  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess relative  to  the  MX  as  it  relates  to  the 
Titans  or  to  the  Minuteman. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 
comment  on  the  B-1  bomber  on  which 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  has  so  ably  stated  his  posi- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  the  B-1  bomber  to- 
day, Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  is 
going  to  sell  in  this  body.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  going  to  sell  out  in  the  country. 
There  are  too  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  it.  When  we  talk  about  a  win- 
dow of  vulnerability,  we  are  talking  today 
about  a  window  of  credibility  that  exists 
in  procurement  dollars,  those  dollars  that 
the  contractors  think  they  can  build  it 
for  or  attempt  to  buy  into  these  systems 
for,  and  then,  ultimately,  find,  a  few 
years  down  the  line,  that  those  prices 
have  doubled,  tripled,  quadrupled,  and 
so  forth.  So  there  is  a  window  of  credibil- 
ity with  regard  to  our  relationship  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  procurement 
people. 

But,  Mr.  President,  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  decided  that  they  could 
not  sell  the  B-1  bomber,  they  said.  "Well, 
let  us  defiect  this  argiunent  a  little  bit. 
Let  us  now  go  out  and  commit  $25  billion 
to  the  Stealth  bomber,  the  invisible 
bomber,"  especially  after  GAO  had  said 
that  the  Defense  Department  was  hiding 
figures  and  costs  from  the  Congress.  They 
just  said  that  last  week,  that  they  are 
hiding  figures  from  us.  That  is  not  fair, 
Mr.  President.  It  is  not  kosher. 

So.  basically,  what  we  are  doing  now, 
Mr.  President,  is  committing  ourselves  to 
two  invisible  bombers.  One  of  them  is  the 
Stealth  bomber,  invisible  to  the  Russians. 
The  other  is  the  B-1  bomber,  invisible 
to  this  Congress,  because  we  do  not  know 
how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  and  we  are 
never  going  to  know  how  much  it  is  going 
to  cost. 

Basically.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  this  evening 


in  not  only  expressing  concern  about  the 
decision  of  October  2  on  the  B-1  and  on 
the  MX,  but  saying  that  we  have  a  right, 
we  have  an  obligation,  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  ask  some  questions.  And  we 
have  a  right  to  know  those  answers 
before  we  make  these  massive  commit- 
ments that  we  are  about  to  make  in  this 
country  to  two  weapons  systems,  the  MX 
and  the  B-1,  that  are,  perhaps,  going  to 
drain  off  and  sap  from  other  areas  of 
conventional  weaponry  and  warfare  that 
this  Nation  so  critically  needs  at  this 
time. 

To  be  honest,  Mr.  President,  the  only 
people  I  have  heard  applauding  the  Oc- 
tober 2  decision  were  the  defense  con- 
tractors and  the  consultants.  The  other 
day,  down  in  Magnolia.  Ark.,  a  fellow 
came  up  to  me  and  said.  "Boy.  Sena- 
tor Pryor,  I  sure  hope  you  are  all  going 
to  go  with  this  MX  system." 

I  said,  "Why  is  that?  What  do  you 
do?" 

He  said,  "Well,  I  am  a  concrete  con- 
tractor, and  I  may  be  able  to  pour  some 
concrete  in  those  Titan  n  holes." 

Economic  pressures  and  ecnomic  de- 
cisions today,  I  think,  are  driving  us  to 
make  the  wrong  decisions  that  are  going 
to  do  nothing  to  strengthen  our  defense 
posture  except  to  attempt  to  create  an 
illusion  of  strength.  I  do  not  think  the 
Soviets  believe  we  are  any  stronger  be- 
cause of  these  decisions.  I  do  not  think 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  think  that 
we  are  any  stronger  for  making  these 
decisions. 

I  think  it  is  time,  sincerely,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident and  my  colleagues,  that  we  take 
another  look,  that  we  be  prudent,  that 
we  be  sane,  and  that  we  try,  if  we  can, 
to  find  those  answers  before  we  make 
these  appropriations  and  make  these 
commitments  that,  many  times,  are 
totally  irreversible  when  set  into  con- 
crete. That  is  the  way  we  have  done  it 
for  too  long,  Mr.  President,  and  I  hope 
and  I  pray  that  we  are  going  to  change 
that  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  more  re- 
marks. I  see  my  distinguished  leader 
rising  and  I  know  that  he  might  have 
some  comments  in  this  area.  I  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  his  incisive  remarks 
concerning  this  particular  conference 
report. 

I  also  compliment  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Exon, 
and  Mr.  NtmN.  I  have  listened  with  great 
interest  to  what  they  have  had  to  say. 

While  complimenting  Senators  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  Tower. 
I  was  back  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
when  I  read  of  his  very  keen  disappoint- 
ment over  the  decisions  of  the  adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  the  B-1  and  the 
MX.  He  had  the  courage  to  speak  out  and 
to  express  his  disagreement  with  the  ad- 
ministration, and  that  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do.  It  was  not  easy  for  him  to 
do.  It  might  be  easy  for  someone  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  but  he  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  be- 
lieve that  many  people  throughout  this 
country  took  heart  when  they  read  smd 
heard  and  saw  the  media  accounts  of  his 


reaction  to  the  administration's  decision 
in  that  instance. 

I  also  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  .  His 
name  has  been  alluded  to  a  number  of 
times  here  this  evening,  particularly  by 
Mr.  NtTNN. 

So  what  I  have  to  say  is  with  respect 
to  the  leadership  these  men  have  demon- 
strated. I  think  I  am  speaking  in  conso- 
nance with  their  viewpoints. 

I  will  support  the  conference  report, 
although  I  am  unhappy  with  the  proce- 
dure by  which  the  programs  and  funding 
level  were  reduced  without  the  consent 
of  the  full  Senate.  We  are  faced  with 
a  conference  report  here  tonight. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  indicated,  there  are  areas  of 
that  conference  report  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, will  strengthen  our  defenses  and 
there  are  areas  that  will  have  just  the 
opposite  effect.  So  one  has  to  vote  up-or- 
down  on  the  conference  report.  One  can- 
not vote  "maybe."  So  I  will  vote  for  the 
conference  report,  as  Mr.  Nunn  said  he 
will  do. 

The  conferees  clearly  went  beyond  the 
authority  this  body  gave  them  when  we 
passed  the  legislation  on  May  14,  1981. 
by  a  vote  of  92  to  1 ;  92  to  1.  When  I  voted 
for  that  measure  last  May,  I  stated  that 
I  felt  it  took  "a  first  step  toward  rebuild- 
ing America's  defenses."  I  stated  that  the 
bill  was  "the  first  step  in  what  has  rightly 
become  a  major  reassessment  of  our  de- 
fense posture."  The  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  that  measure,  which  authorized 
an  historically  high  $136.5  billion  for 
procurement,  readiness  ifunctlons,  R.  & 
D.  and  manpower  levels,  refiected  a  na- 
tionwide consensus  that  our  defenses 
were  in  poor  order  and  needed  fresh  and 
large  infusions  of  funds. 

More  important,  the  bill  represented  a 
renewed  commitment  by  the  Senate  to 
redress  the  imbalance  in  strategic  forces 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  expand  and  re- 
invigorate  the  Navy,  put  teeth  into  the 
defense  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to  at- 
tend to  a  serious  depletion  in  our  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  accounts. 

Since  that  time,  the  administration, 
because  of  the  Kemp-Roth  multiyear 
txx  cut  is  facing  massive  deficits,  and, 
wedded  to  an  economic  theory  of  highly 
questionable  effectiveness,  has  decided  to 
reduce  its  commitment  to  national 
defense. 

We  have  waited  patiently  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress to  get  some  hard  and  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  administration  defense 
proposals.  Mr.  Nunn  repeatedly  alluded 
to  this  failure  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  supply  information  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  needs  and 
has  requested. 

In  the  strategic  area,  the  administra- 
tion appointed  a  high-level  panel  of  ex- 
perts to  review  our  strategic  situation, 
particularly  regarding  the  vulnerability 
of  our  land-based  missile  forces.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  this  panel,  delivered 
in  July,  have  not  been  provided  to  the 
Senate — despite  the  explicit  request  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Instead,  the  administration  announced 
it  could  not  come  up  with  a  viable  bas- 
ing mode  for  the  MX.  It  scrapped  the 
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multiple  pr<  tective  shelter  system  and  in 
its  place  detlded  to  put  some  of  the  mis- 
siles in  cuirent  silos,  mainly  Minute- 
man. 

This  option,  termed  an  interim  option, 
while  4  more  years  of  study  are  done 
on  a  viable  basing  mode,  leave  us  with 
only  the  illu  sion  of  decisionmaking.  The 
vulnerable  lilos  will  be  just  as  vulner- 
able with  ^X  missiles  in  them  as  they 
are  with  M:nutemen.  Furthermore,  So- 
viet advancss  in  missile  accuracy  may 
very  well  reiider  the  silo-hardening — at 
a  cost  of  $5  t<>  $7  billion — a  futile  exercise. 
In  addition,  there  are  some  indications 
that  the  vdume  increase  in  the  silos 
necessary  tc  accommodate  the  MX  mis- 
sile will  violate  the  SALT  Treaty  text — 
at  the  same  time  the  administration  has 
said  it  has  lo  plans  to  take  any  action 
to  violate  SALT.  Mr.  Nunn  covered  that 
in  his  stateo  lent. 

Even  morj  important,  the  early  retir- 
ing of  Titi  n  missiles,  in  conjunction 
with  the  eaily  retirement  of  some  B-52 
bombers,  has  led  to  the  possibility  that 
the  mid-19{0's  window  of  vulnerability 
will  be  moved  backward — closer  to  the 
present.  Thi  is,  there  is  a  legitimate  con- 
cern that  the  program  announced  by 
the  administration  will  make  us  more 
vulnerable  :han  we  would  have  been 
with  the  prop-am  of  the  previous  admin- 
istration. 

There  are  similar  problems  with  the 
administration's  bomber  decision  The 
B-1  will  nqt  provide  us  with  assured 
penetration  capability  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion beyond  1990,  I  am  told,  according  to 
Secretary  Weinberger,  only  this  week,  if  I 
recollect  cotrectly  what  Mr.  Levin  has 
said. 

In  addltimi.  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  testified  that  the  B-52  force 
will  have  the  capability  of  penetrating 
Soviet  airspice  through  this  entire  dec- 
ade and  tha  difference  between  it  and 
the  B-1  in  t|iis  regard  is  not  substantial. 
Other  Air  Pt^ce  documents  indicate  that 
the  B-1  maf  extend  our  B-52  penetra- 
tion capability  perhaps  by  3  years. 

The  key  point  is  that  the  new  Com- 
mander of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
General  Da^is.  stated  in  hearings  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  yester- 
day that  the  funding  for  Stealth  would, 
because  of  iflscal  realities,  be  reduced, 
due  to  the  ^1  program.  This  is  a  very 
bad  trade,  i^  my  judgment — a  very  bad 
trade.  The  possibility  of  an  initial  op- 
erating capability  for  Stealth  by  the  end 
of  this  decade  is  a  goal  worth  striving 
for. 

The  B-1  Is  now  estimated  to  cost — I 
have  heard  various  estimates.  I  have 
heard  on  th«  floor  tonight  an  estimate  of 
$250  million]  I  have  read  estimates  of  up 
to  $280  mUJion.  So  I  do  not  think  the 
taxpayers'  lioney  is  being  well  spent. 

There  ar^  a  host  of  additional  con- 
cerns regarding  our  conventional  pro- 
grams. Thii  conference  report  delivers 
less  power  tio  the  Persian  Gulf  than  the 
United  Stales  had  there  last  summer. 
Instead  of  two  carrier  battle  groups,  we 
are  now  relucing  our  presence  to  an 
average  of  (ine  and  one-half.  Our  com- 
mitment, ir  terms  of  naval  forces,  is 
therefore  gc  ing  backward. 
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We  still  do  not  know  what  the  admin- 
istration has  in  mind  for  our  future 
Navy.  We  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  a  600-ship  Navy.  Mr.  Nunn  men- 
tioned talk  of  a  700 -ship  Navy.  So  we  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  ships,  or  the 
procurement  schedules,  because  we  do 
not  yet  have  a  5 -year  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. The  program  is  a  legal  require- 
ment, to  be  submitted  each  year  by  the 
administration  with  its  budget  requests. 
Where  is  it?  The  administration  re- 
quested a  $1.8  billion  decrease  in  the 
shipbuilding  account  this  fall,  down 
from  its  March  request.  So,  as  Mr.  Nunn 
has  said,  and  as  I  paraphrase  him,  is  this 
going  to  get  us  a  600-ship  Navy? 

The  $5.8  billion  cut  from  the  original 
Senate  bill  also  includes  reductions  of 
some  $1.3  billion  in  operations  and  main- 
tenance, and  some  $700  million  in  re- 
search and  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  concerns 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  over  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  funding  in  this  bill  for 
such  crucial  functions  as  operations  and 
maintenance,  for  additional  fleet  steam- 
ing days,  for  modernization  purposes,  for 
the  retaining  of  naval  ships  in  the  Active 
and  Reserve  fleet,  for  retaining  B-52D's 
in  our  inventory.  I  share  the  concern  that 
we  procure  KC-10  tanker  aircraft,  which 
are  particularly  suitable  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  share  Mr.  Levin's  concern  that 
the  funding  level  of  this  conference  re- 
port is  inadequate  for  the  defense  of  this 
Nation.  I,  therefore,  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  the  proposal  which  will  be 
offered  by  Mr.  Levin  for  a  supplemental 
authorization  bill  to  rectify  at  least  some 
of  the  shortfalls  in  this  bill.  He  would  add 
back  only  15  percent,  I  believe,  of  the 
funds  cut  out  of  the  bill,  but  that  is  bet- 
ter than  nothing. 

I  also  share  the  concern  of  Senator 
Levin  that  the  administration  is  buying 
second-rate  technology  in  procuring  the 
B-1  and  delaying  the  Stealth.  So  I  am 
also  pleased  to  cosponsor  his  resolution 
of  disapproval  in  that  regard,  under  the 
procedures  provided  for  in  this  bill,  of 
that  weapons  system.  In  my  judgment, 
the  B-1  money  should  go  to  accelerating 
the  Stealth  and  to  rectify  other  shortfalls 
in  our  conventional  forces,  shipbuilding 
and  readiness. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  again 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  conferees 
on  the  Senate  side,  and  mainly  I  wish 
to  again  conunend  Mr.  Tower,  the  chair- 
man, and  Mr.  Stennis,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  ExoN,  and  Mr.  Warner,  because  I 
believe  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to 
show  that  while  they  are  going  to  sup- 
port this  conference  report — I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  alternative  at  the 
moment — they  at  the  same  time  are 
doing  so  with  considerable  reluctance  in 
many  respects  and  with  disappointment 
as  well. 

I  commend  them  and  thank  them,  and 
I  hope  that  there  will  be  another  day  in 
which  we  can  take  action  to  rectify  some 
of  the  shortcomings  that  appear  in  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  delay  the  Senate  but  for  a  few 
minutes. 

I  commend  the  Senators  here  who 
have  given  these  statements  of  real  sub- 
stance and  worthiness  on  this  confer- 
ence. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Ship  Subcom- 
mittee, and  I  did  not  get  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  subcommittee  that  dealt 
with  the  bombers  and  the  MX  and  the 
related  matters. 

But  I  thmk  they  made  a  real  con- 
tribution in  making  these  statements 
here  tonight,  and  that  is  no  reflection 
whatsoever  on  Chairman  Tower  of 
Texas  who  has  done  a  splendid  job  and 
devoted  a  remarkable  amoimt  of  work 
since  he  became  chairman  under  diffi- 
cult conditions  and  change  in  recom- 
mendations, and  so  forth,  as  it  took  the 
administration  some  time  to  get  the 
facts,  and  his  work  was  shared  greatly 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner)  and  by  other  members  of  our 
committee  in  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority. 

But  really,  and  this  is  not  critical  of 
anyone.  I  do  not  feel  good  at  all  about 
the  recommendations  and  I  have  not 
finally  decided,  frankly,  just  what  my 
position  is  going  to  be  with  reference  to 
these  old  bases  being  made  over,  basing 
points  for  the  missiles,  the  Titan  and 
Minuteman. 

I  am  in  a  quandary  about  it  and  dis- 
turbed. I  just  put  it  off  in  my  mind  until 
the  appropriations  bill  when  we  have  to 
decide  and  have  some  recommendation 
to  make. 

This  discussion  has  been  very  helpful 
to  me  here  tonight  and  to  anyone  who 
heard  it. 

Further,  as  to  the  substance  of  It,  I 
wish  to  mention  that  the  conditions  were 
such  in  this  Chamber  where  a  person 
could  hear.  We  could  hear  what  was 
being  said.  Here  were  knowledgeable 
Senators  sneaking  on  these  subjects. 

Ordinarily  we  are  cut  off  here  during 
debate,  and  that  is  not  critical  of  the 
leaders  or  anything  like  that.  But  we  just 
have  conditions  here  in  the  Chamber 
where  one  cannot  hear  and  get  the  bene- 
fit of  each  other's  thinking. 

I  hope  we  could  have  some  more  auiet 
discus-sions.  These  are  the  gravest  deci- 
sions in.  a  wav  that  I  have  ever  had  to 
make  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

As  I  say.  we  had  some  Important  ones 
on  shins  this  time,  but  that  was  not  as 
difficult  It  fell  in  line.  I  think  the  recom- 
mendation is  good. 

I  am  going  to  dig  right  on  through 
here  and  through  the  approoriations 
process  and  seek  additional  light. 

I  was  back  over  there  this  morning  to 
hear  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  he 
has  worked  hard,  but  I  warned  early  now 
do  not  think  iust  a  whole  lot  of  money 
is  going  to  solve  the  problem. 

I  did  say  further  that  "This  year  you 
are  going  to  get  money  easily  for  the 
military,  but  you  better  look  out  next 
vear  and  the' next  year  and  the  next  year 
because  I  have  seen  those  things  develop 
and  happen." 
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But  I  am  going  to  support  what  I  think 
will  be  a  strong  program,  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  contribution — I 
am  a  member  of  it^I  think  has  been 
very  helpful  and  been  splendid,  and 
Chairman  Tower  has  not  just  taken 
everything  that  might  have  been  sent 
over  to  him.  He  has  a  mind  of  his  own 
and  spoke  up  and  spoke  back  and  worked 
hard  and  was  helped  by  other  Members 
on  both  sides  really. 

So,  we  are  going  to  have  to  plow  on 
through  this  thing.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
money  but  we  get  into  this  matter  ot  the 
appropriations  bill  and  this  bill  carries 
certain  provisions  about  a  little  more 
time.  But  time  is  short,  and  certainly  all 
is  not  bad  about  these  programs. 

I  believe  we  will  wind  up  with  some- 
thing that  will  meet  the  situation,  but  it 
will  take  some  f  oUowup  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. - 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate all  the  kind  things  that  have  been 
said  about  me  here  in  the  Chamber  this 
evening  by  some  of  my  distinguished 
friends,  and  I  appreciate  what  I  think 
is  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  said. 
However.  I  think  I  feel  a  little  bit  like 
the  tomcat  that  was  having  a  romance 
with  a  skunk  and  he  observed  that  he 
enjoyed  about  as  much  of  that  as  he 
could  stand. 

I  am  certainly  delighted  to  hear  that 
there  apparently  is  a  party  position 
forming  over  here  to  add  money,  to  add 
authorization,  I  would  assume,  and  it 
would  follow  they  would  support  the  ap- 
propriation to  add  money  for  O.  &  M.  and 
readiness  items. 

I  would  assume  that  that  is  also  an 
implied  commitment  by  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  oppose  any  rieductions  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  these  areas, 
and  I  would  assume  that  that  is  an  im- 
plied commitment  that  the  Democrats  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  op- 
pose any  reductions  In  funding  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  and  readiness 
items. 

With  that  assumption,  I  welcome  the 
initiative  that  is  being  taken  here 
tonight. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  does  not  in- 
clude the  MX  and  B-1  In  the  readiness 
item? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not  including  the 
MX  and  B-1.  As  the  Senator  has  already 
observed,  I  have  some  reservations  of 
my  own  about  certain  strategic  systems. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  delighted  to  see  th's 
concern  because  I  fesu-ed  that  we  would 
have  difficulty  sustaining  budget  levels, 
even  those  recommended  in  the  revised 
September  request  of  the  President. 

I  am  glad  to  see  this  solid  phalanx  of 
support  from  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
the  assurance  that  there  will  not  be  any 
significant  reduction  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  In  what  has  already 
been  authorized  in  connection  with  the 
items  that  we  talked  about. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  Senator  in 
his  speech  but  Senator  Nunn  did  do  that 


so  I  just  wish  to  remind  the  distinguished 
chairman  that  from  this  side  of  the  aisle 
he  may  recall  that  last  year  and  the  year 
before  this  side  of  the  aisle  has  not  been 
reticent  or  lax  In  supporting  Increased 
appropriations.  We  upped  the  budget 
that  was  submitted  under  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration for  national  defense. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We  also 
upped  the  figure  over  what  the  House 
authorized  in  appropriations.  So  this 
Senate,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Nunn,  Mr.  Hollings,  and  Mr.  Stennis, 
and  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  stood  for  a  stronger  defense  and  in- 
creased funding.  Having  done  so  under 
Mr.  Carter's  administration,  I  think  the 
Senator  can  well  understand  our  con- 
cern about  this  budget  conference  re- 
port and  he.  I  think,  should  feel  renewed 
confidence  that  there  are  those  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  will  support  in- 
creased appropriations  when  those  bills 
come  along  where  we  think  there  is 
justification.  By  our  record  of  the  last 
few  years,  we  in  the  Senate,  sought  to 
improve  our  defense  capability  even 
over  and  above  the  requests  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  was  then  under  the 
leadership  of  our  own  party. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  might  say  I  am  de- 
lighted that  we  had  such  good  solid  sup- 
port last  year.  I  might  note  that  what 
the  Appropriations  Committee  did,  if  I 
can  say  so  in  all  modesty,  the  real  credit 
is  due  Senator  Stennis,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
at  the  time,  but  it  was  a  resiilt  of  initia- 
tives on  the  part  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  offered  In  bipartisan  spirit 
that  resulted  in  this  increase,  and. 
thank  heavens,  we  were  able  to  fund 
most  of  what  the  authorizing  committee 
recommended,  not  all. 

I  did  not  even  Imply  that  there  was 
not  any  support,  but  there  are  going  to 
be  great  pressures  on  Members  of  both 
parties  to  reduce  defense  appropriations, 
there  always  Is.  and.  therefore.  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  there  is  tliis  strong  level  of 
support  on  that  side  of  the  aisle.  I  think, 
given  that  kind  of  support,  perhaps  we 
can  fund  defense  at  an  adequate  level. 

I  might  note,  however,  to  go  further  as 
to  what  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er has  said,  that  the  Congress  in  fact  has 
been  derelict  in  past  years  In  underfund- 
ing  defense,  and  we  would  not  even  be 
having  this  debate  tonight  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  Congress  consist- 
ently, up  until  last  year,  imderfunded 
the  defense  request  of  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations,  and  we 
did  that  to  the  time  of  about  $40  billion 
over  a  decade  to  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican administrations  alike. 

The  reason  we  have  come  to  the  point 
now  where  we  have  to  make  dramatic  In- 
creases in  defense  spending  is  because  we 
ourselves  did  not  have  an  adequate  per- 
ception of  the  threat.  Perhaps  if  we  had 
we  would  have  acted  differently. 

I  would  further  take  up  another  mat- 
ter— I  am  not  going  to  respond  to  every- 
thing that  has  been  said  here  tonight  in 
detail  because  that  would  mean  taking  as 
much  time  as  taken  In  the  aggregate  by 
the  Senators  who  have  spoken — but  I  do 
want  to  point  out  cme  thing,  and  that  Is 


on  the  24th  of  September  there  was  a 
meeting  between  Mr.  Price,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  the  House  side.  Senator  Stennis.  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  this  side.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
myself,  along  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, in  which  we  talked  about  the  budg- 
et reduction  in  the  overall  amotmt  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

Then  on  October  6,  in  the  full  confer-  . 
ence,  as  a  result  of  a  colloquy  between 
Chairman  Price  of  the  House  side  and 
myself,  a  colloquy  that  went  on  for  a  few 
minutes — it  was  in  full  ccmference — it 
was  agreed  without  objection,  without 
any  objection  being  raised  at  the  time,  it 
was  agreed,  and  that  is  not  to  say  every- 
body was  affirmative  in  his  attitude  to- 
ward it.  but  nobody  objected,  to  proceed- 
ing to  try  to  incorporate  the  overall  re- 
duction figure  into  our  bill,  and  that  Is 
not  to  say  we  would  accept  each  specific 
recommendation  of  the  administration, 
and  we  did  not.  We  used  our  own  judg- 
ment. But  that  procedure  was  not  ob- 
jected to. 

The  first  objection  that  I  heard  to  it 
was  3  weeks  later,  and  I  just  wish  my 
colleagues  had  responded  at  the  time 
that  Chairman  Price  and  I  had  this  col- 
loquy. I  wish  they  had  said,  "We  disagree 
with  this  procedure.  We  should  not  fol- 
low this  procedure. "  But  it  was  not  until 
we  were  in  the  final  days  of  the  confer- 
ence, 3  weeks  later,  that  this  objection 
was  raised. 

So  I  hope  that  In  the  future  when  my 
colleagues  have  some  concerns  about 
what  we  are  doing  in  conference,  they 
will  raise  those  concerns  early,  and  per- 
haps we  can  accommodate  them  then, 
or  perhaps  even  embark  on  a  line  of 
procedure  suggested  by  them. 

That  is  all  I  will  say  on  that  matter 
this  evening,  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  act  on  the  final  passage  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  tiUe 
vm  of  S.  815  as  reported  by  the  con- 
ference committee  would  amend  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  to  au- 
thorize the  use  by  States — In  preparing 
for  and  providing  emergency  assistance 
in  response  to  natural  disasters— of 
funds  made  available  to  them  for  civil 
defense. 

The  use  by  States  of  such  funds  for 
this  purpose  would  have  to  be  ccsisistent 
with,  contribute  to.  and  not  detract  from 
other  attack-related  defense  activities. 
The  administrator  would  be  directed  to 
prescribe  regulations  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  activity. 

While  there  has  long  been  a  close  cor- 
relation between  the  providing  of  dis- 
aster assistance  and  State  and  local  civil 
defense  operations,  I  believe  this  is  the 
first  time  in  recent  years  that  specific  au- 
thorization would  be  extended  by  Con- 
gress for  direct  use  of  funds  appropriated 
for  civil  defense  to  be  used  for  preparing 
for  aid  in  natural  disasters. 

Most  direct  Federal  aid  for  disaster 
relief  has  been  provided  through  appro- 
priations to  the  President's  emergency 
fund,  which  Is  now  administered  by  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agen- 
cy (FEMA) ,  although  some  aid  is  also 
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law  and  considering  how  the  language 
might  best  be  changed  to  meet  current 
needs. 

I  would  not  want  to  delay  the  Senate 
at  this  time;  however.  I  would  like  to 
mention  some  questions  raised  by  this 
language  in  the  conference  report  which 
I  believe  the  committee  will  want  to  pur- 
sue. 

How  would  the  new  provision  relate 
to  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974,  which 
is  under  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works? 

Is  it  correct  that  the  new  definition 
would  apply  only  to  civil  defense  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  and  not  to  any  other  dis- 
aster relief  funds? 

Under  this  new  provision,  who  would 
determine  which  events  would  qualify  as 
natural  disasters  for  such  funds?  Under 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  that  de- 
termination must  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Would  the  resources  provided  in  the 
Civil  Defense  Act  overlap  or  supplant 
resources  provided  imder  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act? 

What  standards,  if  any.  are  to  be  ap- 
plied in  that  determination?  The  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  provides  that,  in  declar- 
ing a  major  disaster,  the  President  must 
determine  that  damge  has  been  of  "suf- 
ficient severity  and  magnitude  to  war- 
rant major  disaster  assistance  •  •  • 
above  and  beyond  emergency  serv- 
ices by  the  Federal  Government,  to  sup- 
plement the  efforts  and  avilable  re- 
soui'ces  of  States,  local  governments, 
and  disaster  relief  organizations  •  •  •." 

With  respect  to  emergency  declara- 
tions, the  act  states: 

It  must  be  one  which  requires  Federal 
emergency  assistance  to  supplement  State 
and  local  efforts  to  save  lives  and  protect 
property,  public  health  and  safety  or  to  avert 
or  lessen  the  threat  of  a  disaster. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  such 
standards  or  restrictions  in  the  new  defi- 
nition used  in  S.  815. 

Fourth,  is  there  any  danger  that  use 
of  the  term  "natiu-al  disaster"  may  lead 
to  confusion  and  imcertainty.  especially 
since  it  is  not  part  of  Public  Law  93-288 
and  also  because  S.  815  itself  would  in- 
clude "civil  disturbance"  and  "any  other 
manmade  catastrophe"  within  that 
definition? 

To  define  in  U.S.  law  a  civil  dlstxirb- 
ance  or  any  manmade  catastrophe  as  a 
"natural  disaster"  might  well  lead  many 
to  believe  that  Congress  intended  to 
apply  such  a  broad  interpretation  to  all 
major  disasters  for  purposes  of  all  Fed- 
eral funding. 

Would  the  President  Interpret  this 
language  to  mean  that  Congress  now  in- 
tended to  broaden  the  basic  law  so  that 
he  could  declare  a  major  disaster  for  a 
civilian  riot  or  for  a  collision  between 
two  jumbo  jets  killing  hundreds  of 
people? 

Mr.  President.  S.  815  calls  for  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  new  provisions.  I 
will  be  interested — and  I  feel  sure  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  will  be  interested — in  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  these 
regulations.  The  committee  will  want  to 
examine  any  proposed  regulations  care- 


fully as  it  continues  its  oversight  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  and  amend- 
ments thereto.  I  believe  it  will  be  essen- 
tial that  implementation  of  this  provi- 
sion and  the  Disaster  Act  be  consistent 
with  one  another  and  that  this  provi- 
sion conforms  to — and  does  not  conflict 
with — the  Disaster  Relief  Act. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate learning  of  the  interest  of  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
in  the  actions  taken  by  the  conferees 
with  regard  to  dual-use  of  civil  defense 
funds.  As  is  clear  in  our  conference  re- 
port, the  Senate  conferees  were  ex- 
tremely concerned  that  the  House  lan- 
guage could  result  in  a  use  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  function  050,  the 
National  Security  Function,  for  a  pur- 
pose consistent  with  natural  disaster 
preparedness  but  not  necessarily  sup- 
portive of  attack-related  preparedness. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  important  stipu- 
lation attached  to  the  dual-use  provision 
appearing  as  section  803  of  this 
legislation : 

Funds  made  available  to  the  States  under 
this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  States  for  the 
purposes  of  preparing  for,  and  providing 
emergency  assistance  In  response  to,  natural 
disasters  to  the  extent  that  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  such  purposes  is  consistent  with, 
contributes  to.  and  does  not  detract  from 
attack -related  civil  defense  preparedness. 
( Emphasis  added. ) 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  con- 
ferees have  agreed  that  they  expect  to 
follow  closely  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  the  regulations  called 
for  in  this  section  and  will  consider  ad- 
ditional statutory  direction  in  the  future 
should  it  prove  necessary  to  do  so  to 
conform  the  use  of  funds  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  the  conferees' 
intent. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  work  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  to 
insure  that,  in  fact,  the  implementation 
of  this  act  does  conform  with  the  intent 
expressed  in  the  statement  of  managers 
accompanying  S.  815. 

Additionally,  we  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  will  cooperate  fully  with 
the  Senator's  committee  to  make  certain 
that  the  accountability  of  FEMA  for 
expenditures  made  for  natural  disaster 
will  be  complete  and  consistent  with  the 
full  body  of  pertinent  statute. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  1  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  and  his  committee  on  this  important 
issue  in  the  future. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
Senator  from  Texas  finished?  If  he  is, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing items  be  printed  in  the  Record  :  First 
of  all,  questions  and  answers  between 
Senator  Nunn  and  General  Davis  which 
took  place  yesterday  at  the  Strategic 
Subcommittee. 

There  being  no  oblectlon,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COLLOQUT 

Senator  Nunn.  I  understand  that,  and  I 
know  we  all  have  to  concern  ourselves  about 
the  budget  and  there  may  be  a  legitimate 
argument  that  we  stretch  out,  but  aren't 
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we  in  effect,  whatever  the  reason  and  what- 
ever the  budgetary  pressures,  are  we  not  In 
effect  extending  the  window  of  vulneratoUlty 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  by  reason  of  the 
phaseout  of  these  B-62'8  and  Titans? 

General  Davis.  In  terms  of  absolute  num- 
bers, certainly  you  lose  capability.  In  terms  of 
some  Items  that  I  have  proposed,  like  lets 
consider  keeping  a  couple  of  squadrons  of 
Ds  In  longer  and  the  fact  that  you  have  a 
fairly  long  phase-out  period  for  Titan  lis, 
you  lose  an  Increment  of  capability.  There 
Is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Nunn.  We  are  really  going  down 
In  capability  In  the  next  four  or  five  years. 
Isn't  that  correct? 

General  Davis.  But  It  Is  not  precipitously. 

Senator  NtwN.  But  it  U  a  gradual  reduction 
In  capability  over  the  next  five  years? 

General  Davis.  In  absolute  terms,  yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  f  oUowing  two  res- 
olutions and  a  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord :  One  is  a  resolution  of  disapproval  of 
the  basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Pryor  for  himself,  my- 
self and  Mr.  Exon;  second,  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  of  the  B-1  bomber  intro- 
duced or  which  is  going  to  be  introduced 
by  myself  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Pryor,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia;  third,  is  a  supplemental  au- 
thorization bill  which  I  will  be  introduc- 
ing immediately  after  we  close  and  adopt 
the  conference  report  on  behalf  of  my- 
self. Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Pryor,  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  two  resolutions  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  are  printed  in  today's 
Record  under  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions,  and  Resolutions  Submitted.) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  are  any  more  speakers. 
I  believe  we  are  prepared  to  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference repyort  was  approved. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ROUTINE   MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  8:30  p.m.  in  which  Senators 
may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


mVESTlGATIONS  OF  TERRORIST 
GROUPS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  4  years 
ago  I  rose  to  protest  the  fact  that  three 
ofiBclals  of  the  FBI  were  being  prosecuted 
for  having  ordered  intrusive  investiga- 
tions of  friends  of  the  Weatherman  ter- 
rorists. I  argued  then  that  these  men 
were  neither  criminals,  nor  even  mis- 


guided, but  well-Intended  public  serv- 
ants. I  argued  that  Mccors.  Felt,  Miller, 
and  Kearney  were  correct  in  their  judg- 
ment that  the  subjects  of  their  investiga- 
tion were,  first,  terrorists  dangerous  to 
our  lives  and  to  the  public  safety,  and 
second,  people  acting  In  close  concert 
with  our  enemies  in  the  world — specif- 
ically the  Soviet  Union,  North  Vietnam, 
and  Cuba.  Well,  the  prosecution  went  on 
at  a  cost  of  $21  million  to  the  taxpayers 
and  of  $1  million  to  the  defendants,  and 
a  conviction  was  obtained.  During  the 
appeal,  however.  President  Reagan 
showed  wisdom  in  pardoning  the  three. 

The  pardon  partially  lifted  a  personal 
burden  from  these  three  dedicated  public 
servants.  They  still  must  contend  with 
civil  suits.  But  it  could  not  right  the 
wrong  which  the  prosecution  had  done 
to  American  public  opinion.  More  harm- 
ful to  the  country  than  the  injustice 
done  to  three  men  is  the  view  that  the 
people  who  fought  a  violent  political  bat- 
tle to  defeat  the  American  cause  in  Viet- 
nam were  somehow  not  deserving  of 
being  treated  as  enemies.  The  successful 
prosecution  of  these  three  men  gave  this 
view  official  status.  The  sentiments 
which  inspired  both  this  view  and  this 
prosecution  have  also  led  the  American 
people  to  accept  a  reduction  in  the  size 
and  scope  of  our  efforts  at  counterin- 
telligence and  counterterrorism. 

Former  Senators  Prank  Church,  Wal- 
ter Mondale,  and  their  allies  in  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  the  press  bear  a  heavy 
responsibility  before  the  American  peo- 
ple for  all  of  this.  Alas,  such  derailments 
of  public  opinion  cannot  be  undone  by 
mere  Presidential  actions.  Often,  only 
cruel  contact  with  reality  can  break  the 
hold  of  wrong  opinion. 

That  cont£w;t  with  reality  came  2  weeks 
ago  when  three  innocent  men  in  uni- 
form were  gimned  down  by  the  people 
whom  Messrs.  Felt,  Miller,  and  Kearney 
were  pimished  for  investigating.  Ironi- 
cally, one  of  the  persons  charged  with 
the  triple  murder,  Judy  Clark,  is  a  plain- 
tiff in  one  of  the  civil  suits  against  the 
three  FBI  men. 

Let  us  then  look  again  at  the  reasons 
why  those  responsible  for  our  safety  10 
years  ago  investigated  as  they  did.  They 
said  that  the  Weather  Underground — 
and  the  constellation  of  radical  groups  of 
which  it  was  and  is  a  part — were  danger- 
ous. I  must  now  ask,  how  many  dead  does 
it  take  to  prove  that  proposition?  They 
also  said  that  these  radical  groups  work 
with  our  enemies  in  the  world.  The  evi- 
dence for  this  proposition  is  conclusive. 
Their  operational  strategy  in  the  early 
1970's  was  worked  out  in  countless  meet- 
ings with  Cuban  and  North  Vietnamese 
agents  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary. 
When  they  got  in  trouble,  they  left  this 
country  for  safe  haven  in  Commimlst 
countries. 

Kathy  Boudin.  after  blowing  up  a 
house  in  New  York  City,  spent  the  early 
1970's  nowhere  else  but  in  Havana.  Now 
she  is  charged  with  three  counts  of  mur- 
der in  Rockland  County.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  we  learned  about  their  travels  and 
ties  by  investigative  techniques,  includ- 
ing intercepts  of  mail,  which  have  not 
been  allowed  for  almost  a  decade.  If  to- 


day's rules  had  been  in  effect  10  years 
ago.  we  would  not  even  know  what  little 
we  do  know.  Today,  for  all  we  know, 
there  are  any  number  of  her  kind  build- 
ing the  same  kind  of  relationships  with 
our  enemies. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  de- 
tails of  rebuilding  our  capability  for  in- 
telligence are  complex.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  I  will 
continue  to  try  to  prod  the  bureaucracy 
to  reshape  itself  into  something  capable 
of  handling  the  big  job  it  faces.  Bureauc- 
racies are  not  normally  receptive  to  sug- 
gestions that  they  reshape  themselves. 
The  TBI  and  CIA  are  no  exception. 

But  the  essence  of  the  matter  is  not 
complex.  This  country  has  a  large  and 
growing  number  of  enemies  in  the  world. 
There  are  also  Americans  who  would 
very  much  like  to  see  our  enemies  suc- 
ceed, and  who  are  prepared  to  work  with 
them  to  that  end.  Knowing  who  these 
Americans  are  and  what  they  are  doing 
is  important  to  the  safety  of  the  majority 
of  loyal  citizens. 

Each  officer  of  the  U.S.  Government 
from  the  President  on  down  takes  an 
oath  "to  protect  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  from  all  ene- 
mies, foreign  and  domestic."  No  officer 
can  fulfill  his  oath,  however,  if  the  intel- 
ligence agencies  are  handicapped  in  their 
work  by  hostile  public  opinion  and  timid 
political  support.  In  our  democracy,  pub- 
lic opinion,  more  than  the  details  of  in- 
ternal regulations,  sets  forth  the  task 
which  the  intelligence  agencies  pursue, 
and  sets  the  limits  within  which  they 
work. 

Public  officials  and  the  press  bear 
special  responsibility  for  having  shaped 
the  climate  of  opinion  which,  in  turn, 
has  made  our  intelligence  agencies  what 
they  are  today.  It  is,  to  say  the  least, 
sad  to  have  to  find  out  about  the  vital- 
ity of  terrorist  group.*;  by  measuring  the 
blood  they  spill.  It  is  now  time  to  awaken 
to  the  dangers  we  face. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  various  newspaper 
reports  detailing  the  extent  of  the  crimes 
and  conspiracies  known  to  exist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  National  Review,  Nov.  13,  1981] 
For  The  Recoko 

Arrests  of  Weather  Underground  should 
help  Administration's  drive  to  revamp  secu- 
rity guidelines.  Under  old  rules.  FBI  would 
have  had  Judith  Clark  under  siirvelllance 
ever  since  she  served  time  ten  years  ago. 
Under  present  guidelines.  Imposed  by  At- 
torney General  Edward  Levi  In  1976.  FBI 
can  Investigate  only  those  suspected  of  a 
crime  or  who  are  about  to  commit  a  crime. 
Had  Miss  Clark  been  under  surveillance  she 
would  have  led  FBI  to  Kathy  Boudin  before 
an  armored-c&r  holdup  In  which  two  cops 
and  a  guard  were  killed.  With  recent  arrests, 
only  two  members  of  Weather  Underground 
are  still  at  large:  Katherlne  Ann  Power  and 
Silas  "Trim"  Blseell. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  28.  1961] 

Two    New    Brink's    Suspects   Held    In 

Manhattan   and   Mississippi 

(By  Leslie  Maltland) 

In  raids  on  a  rural  Mississippi  farmhouse 

and  a  Manhattan  apartment  yesterday.  Fed- 
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ON    STATE    WARRANT 

With  a  state  warrant  obtained  from  au- 
thorities In  Rockland  County,  members  of 
the  Joint  ^ask  force — comprising  Federal 
aeents.  New  York  City  police  and  police  from 
Clarkstown.  NY.,  where  the  robl)ery  oc 
curred— am  eted  her  yesterday  shortly  after 
5  P.M.  She  was  picked  up  In  an  apartment 


,  Jr..  the  United  States  At- 

,  said  he  would  convene 

to  examine  the  entire  matter. 

^Id  he  would  conduct  the  In- 

under      Federal      racketeering 

determine  whether  all  of  those 

the  gang  could  be  charged 

In  a  criminal  enterprise 

In  the  robbery  and  murders. 

Jeffrey  C.  Jones  and  Eleanor 

fugitive     members    of    the 

arrested   in  a  Bronx 

Friday,   were   arraigned   on 

^  from  the  discovery  ol  ex- 

thelr    Hoboken    apartment    In 

Burns,  a  fugitive  Black  Panther 
shootout   with   the  police  in 
1  Ylday,  was  arraigned  on  changes 
murder  In  proceedings  held  In 
^nty  Hospital  room.  He  is  being 
ibdomlnal   Injuries,   burns   and 
le  contends  resulted  from  being 
police  after  his  arrest. 
_      complaints    underscored    the 
rr  embers  of  the  Weather  Under- 
Joined  forces  with  members  of 
organizations. 

was  arrested  In  Mississippi — 

33  years  old — was  Identified 

...  as  the  minister  of  Informa- 

Republlc   of   New   Africa,   de- 

terrorlst  organization.   A  man 

far  eluded  the  authorities  was 

her    common-law     husband. 

Johlnson,   33,   also   known   as   BalU 

complaint  said  Mr.  Johnson  was  be- 

(afflUated  with  the  Black  Llbera- 

Joanno  Cheslmard.  Its  leewler 

in    1979   from   prison   In   New 

she  was  serving  a  life  sentence 

slaying  of  a  state  trooper. 

•ct    seized    In    New    York.    Eve 

was  charged  with  criminal  fa- 

the   ground   that   she   allowed 

robbers  to  use  her  Honda  as  a 


said    they   had    found   a   ear- 
that  showed  Miss  Rasahn 
El  van  also  used  In  the  robbery, 
released   on   $10,000  ball   In 
week  on  charges  stemming  from 
at  Kennedy  International 
a/^alnst   the   Sprlnebroks,    a    South 
i|  by    team    touring    the    United 


at  188  Second  Avenue,  identified  aa  belong- 
ing to  Dana  Blberman. 

In  1978,  Miss  Blberman  was  one  of  11 
plaintiffs  who  charged  in  a  $100  million 
lawsuit,  still  pending,  that  former  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  and  other  former  officials 
had  violated  their  constitutional  rights  by 
making  them  i.ubjects  of  Illegal  Intelligence 
activities.  Including  burglaries  and  wiretaps. 
The  other  plaintiffs  Included  Judith  A.  Clark, 
already  arrested  as  a  member  of  the  holdup 
gang. 

The  Rockland  County  District  Attorney, 
Kenneth  Grlbetz,  announcing  the  arrest, 
said  MUs  Rosahn,  using  the  alias  Judith 
Schneider,  had  also  rented  a  1981  red  Chev- 
rolet van  used  !n  the  robbery. 

"We've  had  ample  evidence  for  several 
days  now"  of  Mlas  Rosahn 's  Involvement.  Mr. 
Orlbetz  said.  "We  took  this  Imminent  action 
rather  than  proceed  directly  to  a  grand  Jury 
because  of  a  fear  that  she  may  flee  the  Juris- 
diction," he  said. 

An  agreement  for  another  vehicle  rented 
earlier  this  month,  signed  by  Mlas  Rosahn, 
was  found  In  a  search  of  Katherlne  Boudln's 
apartment  at  50  Motnlngslde  Drive.  Mr.  Orl- 
betz said.  He  added  that  "there  Is  additional 
evidence  that  we  have  that  ties  her  to  Bou- 
dln,"  but  declined  to  disclose  it.  Miss  Boudln 
l3  being  held  as  a  suspect  In  the  Brink's 
robbery. 

Mr.  Grlbetz  said  the  case  would  bo  pre- 
sented to  a  grand  Jury  today  and  that  Miss 
Rosahn  faced  up  to  15  years  In  prison  on 
the  charges. 

In  a  news  conference  at  the  Nerw  York 
headquarters  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, 26  Federal  Plaza,  Richard 
Bretzlng,  facial  agent  In  charge  of  Its  crlm- 
IneJ  division,  said  that  a  tan  van  spotted 
In  Mississippi  had  led  to  the  arrest  there  of 
Miss  Boston. 

Photographs  of  Miss  Boston  and  Mr.  John- 
son had  been  picked  out  by  the  superinten- 
dent of  a  Mount  Vernon  apartment  that 
authorities  have  determined  was  a  "safe 
house"  or  refuge  for  the  group,  according  to 
her  arrest  complaint.  Forensic  experts  who 
examined  the  apartment,  at  690  East  Third 
Avenue,  also  found  one  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
latent  fingerprints.  It  said. 

tDENTHTED    BT    SUPERINTENDENT 

The  superintendent.  Dennis  Vasquez, 
identified  the  couple  as  being  among  five 
persons  who  visited  the  apartment  hours 
before  It  was  raided  by  Federal  agents  and 
the  police.  Mr.  Vasquez  said  he  had  watched 
them  load  the  contents  of  the  apartment 
Into  several  vehicles,  Including  the  tan  van 
later  found  In  Mississippi. 

The  three  others  whose  photographs  were 
identified  by  Mr.  Vasquez,  were  Marilyn  Jean 
Buck,  a  member  of  the  Black  Liberation 
Army,  already  being  sought  In  the  robbery; 
Samuel  Smith,  a  former  convict  killed  In  a 
shootout  with  the  police  In  Queens  last 
week;  and  Donald  Weems,  a  former  Black 
Panther  who  escaped  from  prison  In  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Weems,  35,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
original  Panther  21  defendants  to  be  con- 
victed in  a  conspiracy  indictment  that  al- 
legel  a  plot  to  kill  police  officers  and  dyna- 
mite department  stores.  He  pleaded  guilty 
In  1971  to  helping  a  sniper  shoot  at  patrol- 
men In  New  York.  The  man  accused  of  being 
the  sniper  was  Mr.  Burns,  now  being  held  In 
connection  with  the  shootout  In  Queens  last 
week.  Mr.  Burns,  who  eluded  arrest  when  In- 
dicted with  the  other  Panthers  in  1969.  had 
been  a  fugitive  until  last  week. 

A    FXJGITIVE    SINCE    1978 

Mr.  Weems  has  also  been  a  fugitive  since 
his  escape  In  1978  from  Rahway  State  Prison, 
where  he  was  serving  time  for  armed  robbery 
and  assaulting  a  police  officer,  among  other 
charges. 

According  to  Mr.  Bretzlng  of  the  P.B.I.,  Mr. 


Johnson  also  had  an  extensive  arrest  record. 
The  bureau  official,  who  declined  to  say 
whether  Miss  Cheslmard's  fingerprints  had 
b?en  uncovered  in  any  of  the  several  apart- 
ments used  by  the  robbers,  also  said  the 
Republic  of  New  Africa  had  long  been  as- 
sociated  with    violence    against   the   police. 

The  organization  to  which  Miss  Boston 
belonged  was  Involved  In  a  violent  gun  battle 
in  Jackson,  Miss.,  In  1971.  resulting  In  three 
members  being  convicted  for  the  killing  of  a 
police  officer.  And  In  1969.  a  year  after  the 
organization  was  founded  In  Detroit,  a  mem- 
ber was  linked  to  the  shooting  of  a  police 
officer  In  that  city. 

The  Republic  of  New  Africa,  a  self-pro- 
claimed black  separatist  organization,  has 
stated  that  Its  goal  Is  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  black  nation  formed  of  five  South- 
ern states. 

Mr.  Bretzlng  said  the  organization  owned 
and  operated  the  farmhouse  In  Gallman, 
Miss.,  where  Miss  Boston  surrendered  to 
authorities  without  resistance. 

Weapons  were  seized  In  a  search  of  the 
tm-roofed  house  in  cattle-ralslng  country 
36  miles  south  of  Jackson,  but  no  shots  were 
fired,    Mr.   Bretzlng  said. 

The  following  have  been  Identified  by  au- 
thorities as  suspects,  or  individuals  linked  to 
suspects.  In  the  Rockland  County  armored- 
car  robbery  In  which  two  police  officers  and  a 
guard  were  killed  Oct.  20: 

Cynthia  Prlscllla  Boston,  33  years  old,  held 
on  $500,000  bond  on  charges  of  conspiracy  In 
connection  with  the  robbery;  identified  by 
Federal  authorities  as  the  minister  of  Infor- 
mation for  the  Republic  of  New  Africa,  said 
to  be  a  violence-prone  group  formed  In  1988 
and  dedicated  to  establishing  a  black  nation 
within  the  United  States;  traced  from  safe 
house  In  Mount  Vernon,  NY.,  to  New  Orleans 
and  then  to  farmhouse  In  Gallman.  Miss., 
where  she  was  arrested;  has  used  a  variety  of 
African  names;  her  common-law  husband. 
William  Johnson,  a  member  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party,  also  wanted  for  conspiracy  In 
the  robbery. 

Katherlne  Boudln,  38  years  old,  held  with- 
out ball  as  a  suspect  in  the  robbery;  a  fugi- 
tive member  of  the  Weather  Underground 
last  seen  In  1970  fleeing  from  a  Greenwich 
Village  town-house  explosion  that  killed 
three  persons  and  exposed  a  radical  bomb 
factory;  has  a  1 -year -old  baby  and  has  lived 
under  a  false  name  In  recent  years  near 
Columbia  University. 

Samuel  Brown,  41,  held  without  ball  as  a 
suspect  In  the  robbery;  a  former  convict  with 
a  long  record  of  arrests  and  convictions  for 
armed  robbery,  assault,  burglary  and  Illegal 
possession  of  weapons;  has  recently  lived  In 
Staten  Island:  has  not  been  identlfled  as  a 
member  of  any  radical  group. 

Marilyn  J.  Buck,  34,  the  only  white  member 
of  the  Black  Liberation  Army;  sought  as  an 
accomplice  In  the  Rockland  robbery  beiause 
a  getaway  car  was  traced  to  an  East  Orange, 
N.J..  apartment  she  rented  under  a  false 
name,  aloni?  with  other  suspected  hideouts 
where  the  police  found  bomb  plans  and  ma- 
terials, weapons,  disguises  and  floor  plans  for 
police  stations  and  courthouses  In  New  York 
City. 

Nathaniel  Bums.  35.  held  for  arraignment 
on  charges  of  attempted  murder  In  a  shoot- 
out In  Queens  on  Friday;  shootout  took  place 
after  the  police  saw  on  his  car  a  license  plate 
that  had  been  on  another  car  Wednesday 
outside  a  suscected  hideout  of  the  robbery 
gang  In  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.;  a  fugitive  Black 
Panther,  he  Jumped  ball  In  a  purported  1969 
plot  to  kill  policemen  and  blow  up  depart- 
ment stores. 

Judith  A.  Clark.  31.  held  without  ball  as 
a  suspect  In  the  robbery;  a  member  of  the 
Weather  Underground  who  served  a  nine- 
month  tall  term  In  the  "Days  of  Rage"  anti- 
war protests  In  1969  In  Chicago;  has  not  been 
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a  fugitive  but  has  lived  and  worked  In  Man- 

'^'o^d  J.  Gilbert.  37,  held  without  ball  as 
a  suspect  in  the  robbery;  a  fugitive  member 
of  the  Weather  Underground  wanted  by  au- 
thorities In  Colorado  on  charges  of  arson 
and  assaulting  a  police  officer;  a  student 
activist  at  Columbia  University  In  the  i960  s. 
has  recently  lived  under  a  false  name  In  tne 
New  York  City  area. 

William  Johnson,  33,  wanted  for  conspir- 
acy in  the  robbery;  one  of  his  fingerprints 
found  m  the  Mount  Vernon  safe  house;  said 
to  be  among  group  that  helped  empty  con- 
tents of  the  Mount  Vernon  house  Into  atan 
van  that  was  traced  to  farmhouse  In  Gall- 
man, Miss.;  member  of  Black  Panther  Party, 
common-law-husband  of  CynthU  Prlscllla 
Boston;  also  known  as  Bal  Sun^-All. 

Jeffrey  C.  Jones,  34,  and  Eleanor  Stein 
Raskin,  35,  members  of  the  Weather  Under- 
ground arrested  at  their  Bronx  apartment 
Friday  by  Federal  agents  and  city  police  who 
said  they  were  executing  a  search  warrant 
in  the  Rockland  case;  the  search  warrant  Is 
the  only  known  link  between  them  and  the 
robbery  gang;  each  held  In  $200,000  ball  on 
charges  stemming  from  the  discovery  of  ex- 
plosives in  their  Hoboken,  NJ..  apartment 

'^Eve  Rosahn,  30,  of  Brooklyn.  Uken  Into 
custody  yesterday  on  charge  of  lending  her 
Honda  car  for  use  in  the  bank  robbery  after 
having  been  released  on  $10,000  ball  in 
Queens  last  week  on  charges  stemming  froni 
a  violent  protest  at  Kennedy  International 
Airport'  against  the  Springboks,  the  South 
African  rugby  team,  her  car  said  to  be  one 
of  the  Rockland  gang's  getaway  vehicles. 

Samuel  Smith.  37.  slain  In  the  shootout 
in  which  Mr.  Burns  was  captured;  a  former 
convict  with  a  record  of  attempted  naurder. 
assault  and  armed  robbery;  a  bullet-proof 
vest  he  wore  was  dented  over  a  body  bruise 
suffered  In  a  recent  shooting;  bal  Istlcs  tests 
determined  that  a  .38-callber  slug,  in  his 
pocket  had  been  fired  from  the  gun  of  one 
of  the  police  officers  slain  In  Nyack. 

Donald  Weems.  34  years  old.  said  to  have 
participated  In  emptying  contents  of  Mount 
Vernon  safe  house  Just  before  It  was  raided 
wanted  for  escaping  from  New  Jersey  state 
prison  in  Rahway  on  May  27.  1978,  while 
serving  time  for  armed  robbery,  assault  and 
battery  on  a  police  officer  and  other  charges; 
suspected  member  of  Black  Liberation  Army ; 
past  history  of  narcotics  use,  according  to 
New  Jersey  state  police. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  29,  19811 

Handguns  Provide  Link  In  Brink's 

Investigation 

(By  Joseph  B.  Treaster) 

Several  of  the  automatic  pistols  recovered 
after  last  week's  Rockland  County  armored- 
car  robbery  and  slaylngs  were  purchased 
from  gun  dealers  In  Texas,  law  enforcement 
officials  said  yesterday. 

One  of  the  weapons,  a  German-made  .380 
Walthcr  PPK/S,  which  was  found  In  one  of 
the  getaway  cars,  was  bought  by  a  woman  at 
a  gun  show  in  Austin.  Tex..  In  October  1979, 
according  to  Kenneth  Qribetz,  the  Rockland 
County  District  Attorney. 

Law  enforcement  sources  said  they  were 
Investigating  whether  one  of  the  suspects  in 
the  case,  Marilyn  Jean  Buck,  was  Involved. 
No  charges  were  filed  against  Miss  Buck  yes- 
terday In  connection  with  the  gun  purchases. 

Miss  Buck,  who  escaped  from  Federal 
detention  while  on  a  furlough  In  1977.  grew 
up  m  Austin  and  her  family  remained  In 
the  area. 

CONVICTED  IN  CAUFORNIA 

Miss  Buck,  the  only  white  member  of  the 
Black  Liberation  Army,  had  been  convicted 
of  using  false  identification  to  buy  weapons 
and  ammunition  In  California  and  Arizona 
and  indicted  on  similar  charges  In  Texas  and 
Oregon.  She  Is  being  sought  as  an  accomplice 


in  the  Rockland  robbery  because  a  getaway 
car  was  registered  to  her  under  a  false  name 
and.  using  the  same  identity.  Nina  Lewis, 
she  had  rented  two  apartments  Unked  to  the 
robbery  gang,  authorities  said. 

In  1973.  at  her  sentencing  on  weapons 
charges  in  San  PrancUco,  she  was  described 
by  the  prosecutor  as  "the  quartermaster"  for 
the  Black  Uberatlon  Army,  with  responsibil- 
ity for  procuring  guns,  ammunition  and  false 
Identity  papers.  She  was  sentenced  to  10 
years  in  prison. 

As  Federal  and  local  investigators  searched 
yesterday  for  at  least  four  suspects  in  the 
$6.1  million  armored-car  robbery,  Mr.  Grlbetz 
said  that  a  grand  Jury  in  New  York  City  would 
begin  hearing  evidence  this  morning  against 
Eve  Rosahn,  the  30-year-old  Brooklyn  woman 
who  was  charged  Tuesday  with  letting  the 
robbers  use  her  Honda  car.  Plve  others  are 
being  held  In  connection  with  the  robbery. 

In  Washington,  Roger  Young,  a  spokesman 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  said 
that  "a  large  truckload "  of  evidence  recov- 
ered from  safe  houses,  or  refuges,  in  East 
Orange.  N.J.,  the  Bronx,  and  in  Mount  Ver- 
non, N.Y..  as  well  as  from  the  scenes  of  the 
robbery  and  shootings  had  arrived  at  the 
P.B.I,  laboratories. 

SEVERAL  GROITP8  LINKED 


Investigators  say  they  have  uncovered 
numerous  connections  between  black  radical 
organizations  and  the  mainly  white,  middle- 
class  Weather  Underground,  but  they  have 
been  unable  to  explain  how  these  groups, 
once  mutually  exclusive,  became  connected 
and  what  their  goals  are. 

The  investigators  have  focused  special  at- 
tention on  an  apartment  In  a  six-story 
Tudor-style  building  In  Mount  Vernon  that 
the  group  used  as  a  safe  house. 

According  to  Dennis  Vasquez.  the  build- 
ing's superintendent,  the  apartment  the 
group  use  was  rented  at  least  a  year  ago  by  a 
woman  who  gave  her  name  as  Carol  Durant. 
one  of  several  aliases  that  authorities  say 
Miss  Buck  has  used. 

In  an  interview.  Mr.  Vasquez  said  there 
were  "a  lot  of  visitors"  to  the  apartment  and 
they  would  often  come  late  at  night  or  on 
Sundays. 

Shortly  after  last  Tuesday's  robbery.  In 
which  two  policemen  and  a  Brink's  guard 
were  killed,  six  people  Including  Miss  Durant 
rushed  Into  the  apartment,  hurriedly 
gathered  their  belongings  and  tossed  them 
Into  a  tan  van.  Mr.  Vasquez  told 
Investigators. 

Minutes  after  the  group  sped  off  in  the 
vehicle.  Mr.  Vasquez  said,  15  to  20  heavily 
armed  policemen  descended  on  the 
apartment. 

The  police  said  they  found  clues  inside 
that  led  them  to  some  of  the  suspects,  and 
the  vehicle  was  subsequently  traced  to  a 
farm  house  In  rural  Mississippi  where  one  of 
the  suspects.  Cynthia  Boston,  was  arrested 
Tuesday  and  charged  with  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Vasquez.  who  Is  now  in  protective  cus- 
tody. Identlfled  Miss  Buck  and  several  of  the 
others  through  photographs  the  Investiga- 
tors showed  him. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  26.  1981  ] 

Two  More  Suspects  Identitied  in  Holdup  of 

Brink's  Truck 

(By  Josh  Barbanel) 

Investigators  have  Identlfled  at  least  two 
new  suspects  wanted  In  connection  with  the 
$1.6  million  Brink's  robbery  last  Tuesday 
that  resulted  In  the  deaths  of  two  police  offi- 
cers and  an  armored-car  guard  in  Rockland 
County. 

The  robbery  and  subsequent  events 
spawned  a  widespread  Investigation  of  rad- 
ical terrorist  organizations. 

Lieut.  Ron  Purdum.  a  detective  in  the 
Clarkstown  Police  Department  In  Rockland, 
said  that  "two  to  three"  names  would  be  re- 
leased today,  following  an  intensive  review 


of  the  evidence  In  Rockland  County.  New 
York  City  and  Washington. 

As  investigators  sifted  through  evidence 
compiled  last  week  from  a  rapid  succession 
of  events,  tight  security  was  planned  in 
Queens  where  three  court  sessions  were 
plamned  for  today.  The  events  included 
searches  of  more  than  half  a  dozen  apart- 
ments, a  shootout  in  Queens  that  left  one 
rnan  dead  and  another  in  custody  and  the 
arrest  of  two  stispects  in  oAinectlon  with  a 
1979  bomb  factory  in  Hoboken. 

rXNCEXPUNTS  XSVDOL  STUDY 

In  Washington,  fingerprint  experts  worked 
through  the  weekend  to  identify  himdreds  of 
samples  from  cars  used  during  the  bungled 
daylight  holdup  at  the  Nanuet  tiall  and 
through  searches  of  what  investigators  said 
were  "safe  houses  "  that  yielded  bloody  cloth- 
ing and  plans  of  New  York  City  public 
buildings. 

In  New  York  City,  ballistics  experts  ex- 
amined bullet  fragments  and  guns  found  In  a 
variety  of  places  to  determine  whether  any 
of  the  guns  had  been  used  in  the  Brink's 
holdup. 

And  a  Joint  terrorism  task  force  of  city 
detectives  and  Federal  agenu  sifted  through 
the  evidence,  seeking  new  leads  and  con- 
nections in  the  case. 

In  Queens,  the  arraignment  of  Nathaniel 
Burns,  a  35-year-old  former  Black  Panther, 
was  moved  from  a  courthouse  In  Jamaica  to 
the  ground  floor  in  the  Criminal  Courts 
Building  m  Kew  Gardens  because  of  security 
considerations. 

The  heavy  security  was  needed  after  plans 
of  the  courthouse  were  discovered  In  one 
of  the  apartments  raided  by  the  police,  ac- 
cording to  Tom  McCarthy,  a  spokesman  for 
John  J.  Santuccl,  the  Queens  District  At- 
torney. 

"I  would  say  there  would  be  shotguns  all 
over  the  place,  it  will  be  like  an  armed  for- 
tress." Mr.  McCarthy  said. 


GRAND  JtTRT  TO  START  WORK 

In  addition,  a  grand  Jury  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  Kew  Gardens  courthouse  will  begin 
hearing  evidence  of  the  shootout,  and  a  State 
Supreme  Court  hearing  will  be  held  for  Eve 
Rosahn,  the  owner  of  a  getaway  car  used  in 
the  robbery,  and  four  other  persons  In  con- 
nection with  a  violent  demonstration  at  Ken- 
nedy International  Airport  a  month  ago 
against  the  Springboks,  a  South  African 
rugby  team. 

Lieutenant  Purdum  refused  to  say  whether 
the  suspecte  had  connections  with  the 
Weather  Underground,  the  Black  Liberation 
Army  or  any  other  groups  that  Federal  In- 
vestigators said  had  "possible  links"  to  the 
holdup. 

Four  suspects,  including  members  of  the 
Weather  Underground,  were  arrested  follow- 
ing the  robbery.  Between  four  and  eight 
suspects  are  being  sought. 

The  lieutenant  would  not  say  whether 
Marilyn  Jean  Buck,  a  34-year-old  Black  Lib- 
eration Army  fugitive,  was  on  his  list  of 
suspects.  One  of  the  group's  getaway  cars,  a 
white  Oldsmoblle  that  had  been  abandoned 
In  Pelham.  NY..  Is  believed  to  be  owned  by 
her. 

REVIEWING    THE    MATERIAL 

At  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  agents  and  city 
detectives  spent  much  of  the  day  review- 
ing the  material  they  had  obtained. 

"The  only  thing  that  has  been  going  on 
today  Is  that  we're  reviewing  the  material 
that  we've  obtained  through  searches  and 
arrests."  one  Investigator  said.  "There  is  no 
new  evidence." 

On  Saturday,  funerals  were  held  for  the 
three  persons  killed  In  the  holduo:  Sgt.  Ed- 
ward O'Grady  and  Officer  Waverly  Brown 
of  the  Nyack  police  and  the  Brink's  driver. 
Paul  Palee. 

The  two  officers  were  killed  at  a  roadblock 
several  miles  from  the  Nanuet  Mall  on  Tues- 
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day  aftemooii.  Mr.  Paige  was  killed  Instantly, 
when  at  leant  four  gunmen  opened  fire  on 
three  Brink' i  guards  as  they   were  loading 
six  bags  of  money  onto  an  armored  truck. 
iDENTrr  r  or  two  op  the  sl'Spects 
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(Prom  the  Nfew  York  Times.  Oct.  26,   1981] 
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Marjorle  Hunter) 

Oct.  25. — The  chief  spokes- 

1  'ederal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

there  would  be  a  "major 

effort"    between    Federal    and 

to  Investigate  ties  between 

of  domestic  and  foreign  ter- 

In  the  $1.6  million  Brink's  rob- 

Rock  land  County  last  week. 

>okesman,    Roger   Young,    said 
hard  evidence"  yet  of  involve- 
forelkn  terrorist  groups. 

he   said.    "weYe   a  long 
kniwing  what  we  have." 

I  hey  steal  the  money?  How  far 
net' rork  extend?  It's  obvious  they 
t  nance  something."  he  said,  re- 
four  persons  charged  in  the 
which    two   policemen    and    a 
!  tilled, 
have  something  as  big  as  this, 
the  doors  open."  'Mr.  Yoxing 
look     into     possible     foreign 
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the  Black  Liberation  Army  and  Black  Pan- 
thers had  been  uncovered  so  far  In  the 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  Young  said  today  that  the  TS.J.  has 
been  aware  for  some  time  that  the  Cuban 
Intelligence  service  "has  been  supportive  in 
the  past  of  the  Weather  Underground." 

Two  former  P3.I.  officials,  who  were  con- 
victed last  November  of  authorizing  secret 
break-ins  of  private  homes  In  the  early 
I970's  in  search  of  bombing  suspects,  con- 
tended during  their  trial  that  the  fugitives 
of  the  Weather  Underground  had  foreign 
connections  with  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam. 

UNCONDITIONAL   PARDON 

During  their  trial,  attorneys  for  the  former 
officials.  W.  Mark  Felt  and  Edward  S.  MUler, 
argued  that  the  two  men  considered  that 
they  were  conducting  a  foreign  coxinterln- 
telllgence  operation,  not  Just  a  domestic 
criminal  investigation. 

However.  Mr..  Pelt  and  Mr.  Miller  were 
convicted  of  conspiring  to  violate  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  American  citizens  by 
authorizing  the  secret  searches.  They  were 
granted  unconditional  pardons  last  April  by 
President  Reagan. 

In  granting  the  pardons,  the  President 
said  that  the  two  men  had  "acted  on  high 
principle  to  bring  an  end  to  the  terrorism 
that  was  threatening  our  nation." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  10,  1981 1 
Radical   Resurgei'ce 
(By  Robert  D.  McPadden) 
Wild  car  chases,  blazing  shootouts,  police 
officers  slain,  raids  on   radicals'  bomb  fac- 
tories and  hideouts — the  stunning  events  of 
recent  dajrs  have  burst  upon  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  with  a  fury  unseen  since 
the    heyday    of    political    terrorists    in    the 
1960's. 

NEWS   ANALYSIS 

Less  than  a  week  after  an  armored-car  rob- 
bery In  Rockland  County  that  left  three 
people  dead,  the  case  has  spawned  a  sweeping 
investigation  of  radical  and  terrorist  groups, 
resurrected  a  political  rhetoric  not  heard  in 
years  and  brought  on  an  avalanche  of  ques- 
tions: 

Why  has  it  all  happened  now?  Are  the 
culprits  polttlcal  desperadoes  or  mere  bands 
of  thugs  whose  claims  to  legitimacy  have 
long  since  been  lost  in  their  own  criminal 
violence?  Is  there  a  conspiracy  afoot  among 
many  radical  groups?  If  so,  what  is  its  scope 
and  purpose?  Is  there,  as  Federal  officials 
claim,  a  threat  to  the  nation? 

Federal  officials  in  the  case  say  they  have 
found  links  between  the  Weather  Under- 
ground, the  Black  Liberation  Army  and  the 
Black  Panthers,  and  they  say  they  are  look- 
ing for  other  connections  with  the  F.A.L.N. 
terrorists  who  seek  Puerto  Rlcan  independ- 
ence, with  a  clandestine  Communist  group 
known  as  the  May  19  Movement  and 
possibly  with  some  foreign  radical  groups 
like  the  Irish  Republic  Army. 

While  no  evidence  has  been  put  forward 
for  some  of  the  purported  connections,  the 
Federal  officials  say  the  groups  share  com- 
mon purposes.  Including  what  one  called 
"the  creation  of  a  socialist  state"  and  "an 
end  to  the  United  States  Government  as  we 
know  It." 

EROSION  or  RANKS 

But  the  groups  have  issued  no  manifestos 
or  declarations,  such  as  were  popular  among 
radicals  of  the  I960's.  and  there  has  been  no 
hard  evidence  that  their  aims  are  political 
rather  than  criminal.  It  is  also  hard  to  en- 
vision any  serious  threat  that  the  radical 
groups  could  pose  to  the  Government. 

The  groups  Identified  by  the  Federal  of- 
ficials, in  fact,  are  known  to  be  relatively 
small,  with  at  most  a  few  dozen  members. 
They  were  never  large,  even  In  their  heyday, 
and  now  their  ranks  have  been  eroded  by 
time,  arrests  and  defections. 


Moreover,  none  of  the  groups  ever  held 
broad  public  support.  The  crimes  with  which 
they  were  associated — bombings,  slaylngs  of 
police  officers  and  other  violent  actions — 
shocked  much  of  the  nation  in  the  late 
1980'e  and  tarly  1970s  and  estranged  even 
many  of  the  leftists  who  shared  their  llbera- 
tlonist,  anti-Establishment  views. 

Indeed,  there  continues  to  be,  as  there  was 
\ears  ago,  resentment  In  many  quarters  that 
the  radicals'  violence  had  besmirched  civil 
rights,  antiwar  and  other  legitimate  causes 
and  organizations  from  which  they  had 
sprung. 

The  national  climate  for  radical  political 
activity  seems  hostile.  With  the  nation  at 
peace  ind  no  major  civil -rights  battles  being 
waged,  the  election  of  Ronald  Reagan  and 
a  general  conservative  drift  In  the  country 
have  left  most  Americans  seemingly  more 
concerned  with  economic  matters  than 
politico-ethical  conundrums. 

ASTONISHING  DISCLOSURES 

It  Is  thu?  not  clear  why  radical  groups 
would  now  seek  to  forge  new  alliances,  or  to 
establish  safe-houses  and  bomb  factories  and 
to  stage  a  series  of  armored-car  holdups  to 
finance  their  actlvlUes,  as  Federal  officials 
contend  they  have  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  officials' 
warnings  of  conspiracies  fohow  on  astonish- 
ing series  of  disclosures — the  discovery  of 
bomb  factories  and  suspected  gang  hideouts 
In  New  York  City,  New  Jersey  and  West- 
chester Coumy;  links  with  the  Black  Libera- 
tion Army  and  the  Black  Panthers,  and  con- 
nections with  two  gunmen  Involved  in  a  wild 
car  chase  and  shootout  In  Queens. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  25, 1981 1 

Last  Gasp  of  the   1960's 

(By  William  Saflre) 

Miami,  Oct.  24. — Crime  buffs  up  North  are 
thrilled  and  horrified  by  the  running  gun 
battles  of  political  terrorists,  the  early  In- 
vestigations of  whim  caused  the  decade-long 
harassment  of  F.B.I,  officials.  Times  have 
changed:  the  lawmen  are  once  again  the 
good  guys,  and  we  give  as  much  encourage- 
ment to  enforcing  the  law  as  to  upholding 
the  law.  It  took  until  the  early  1980'8  to  bring 
the  1960's  to  an  end. 

Crime  buffs  down  South  have  an  even 
gorier  story,  of  a  "voodoo  death  boat,"  to  tell: 
Two  Haitian  boat  captains.  Illegally  running 
immigrants  into  the  U.S..  have  been  accused 
of  carving  up  perhaps  16  of  their  starving 
passengers  with  machetes  and  throwing  the 
bodies  overboard.  Because  the  alleged  crimes 
took  place  outside  the  12-mlle  limit  of  the 
United  States,  prosecutors  have  merely  been 
able  to  charge  "smuggling  that  involved  the 
use  of  murder  and  privation,"  which  Is  not 
a  capital  crime. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  crime  buff,  how- 
ever, or  be  caught  in  a  running  gun  battle 
or  a  death  ship,  to  be  touched  by  crime.  It  is 
not  the  televised  crime  that  frightens  most 
people.  It  Is  the  single,  not-very-newsworthy 
weapon  pointed  at  them  that  counts.  Here  In 
Miami,  one  person  In  ten  was  victimized  by 
criminals  last  year. 

"Miami  Beach  has  gone  from  being  the  fun 
and  sun  capital  of  the  world."  says  a  local 
politician,  "to  the  slum  and  bum  capital." 
Seven  out  of  the  ten  worst  urban  crime  rates 
in  the  nation  are  in  Florida,  from  Miami  to 
Gainesville  to  Tallahassee. 

Police  officials  explain  that  their  crime 
figures  are  Infiated  because  of  visitors,  but 
they  cannot  deny  the  alarming  increase  over 
past  years  with  the  same  percentage  of  tour- 
ists. The  breakdown  in  law  enforcement  was 
best  shown  by  Gregory  Jaynes,  a  New  York 
Times  reporter.  In  a  slni^le  figure:  gun  dealers 
reoorted  sales  ut  46  percent  from  the  year 
before.  TTiese  are  not  guns  for  criminals:  In 
the  main,  these  are  guns  boueht  by  fright- 
ened citizens  who  feel  the  need  to  protect 
themselves. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  types  are  torn  be- 
tween the  desire  to  downplay  the  crime  wave, 
lest  It  damage  tourism,  and  the  urge  to  holler 
for  help  to  protect  small  businesses  from 
holdups.  Tourlste  are  understandably  nerv- 
ous, even  though  this  season's  more  conser- 
vative swimsult  fashions  offer  more  room  to 
paclt  a  rod. 

What  is  causing  the  shadow  of  crime  to 
fall  across  the  Sunshine  State?  A  local  nar- 
cotics war  is  drllUng  some  holes  in  some 
heads,  but  that's  normal.  Some  blame  the 
sharp  increase  in  violent  crime  on  the 
emptying  of  Fidel  Castro's  Jails  upon  the 
population  of  Florida,  and  suggest  thU  goes 
hand  In  hand  with  Cuban  support  of  Weath- 
ermen terrorists  In  a  campaign  to  harm  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  should 
Investigate  why  that  campaign  has  been  so 
poorly  Investigated  by  the  P.B.I,  and  CIA. 
For  more  than  a  decade,  the  emphasis  has 
been  on  the  protection  of  the  privacy  rights 
of  the  accused:  now  we  should  have  ways  of 
probing  terrorUt  activities  without  under- 
mining the  Constitution.  Using  grand  Juries 
and  search  warrants,  lawmen  should  be  pro- 
ceeding to  break  up  terrorist  rings  and  track 
down  any  overseas  connections  without  un- 
due fear  of  being  prosecuted  or  sued  them- 
selves. 

Another  reason  given  for  the  crime  wave 
in  Florida  Is  the  Influx  of  Haitians,  fleeing 
from  hunger  and  overcrowding  at  home.  The 
Federal  Government  is  now  stopping  the 
Illegal  traffic  on  the  high  seas,  to  the  cluck- 
clucking  of  far-off  media.  We  shoiUd  go  fur- 
ther and  tie  aid  to  Haiti  to  its  cooperation 
with  a  voluntary  blockade  of  its  coast, 
thereby  curtailing  the  need  for  odious  deten- 
tion centers  here  and  stopping  terror  aboard 
the  "death  ships  "  The  people-smuggling 
win  stop  when  it  becomes  clear  that  illegal 
immigrants  will  be  towed  home  and  the  boat 
owners,  captains  and  crews  Jailed  In  Haiti. 

But  immigration  cannot  be  the  primary 
cause  of  a  crime  wave  more  often,  the  im- 
migrants are  the  scapegoate.  The  Federal 
Government  should  pay  for  policing  the  na- 
tion's borders,  and  for  boarding  or  detain- 
ing those  for  whom  exceptions  in  Immigra- 
tion policy  are  made.  The  citizens  of  Florida 
can  then  look  to  their  state  and  local  offi- 
cials, who  would  have  no  place  to  pass  the 
buck  for  Inadequate  law  enforcement.  Epi- 
demics require  emergency  measures;  the  best 
quick  answer  is  more  local  police  and  tougher 
Juries  and  Jurists,  which  must  come  from 
aroused  local  citizens  and  not  from  Wash- 
ington. 

In  the  spectacular  crimes  North  and  South, 
there  is  an  Interesting  contrast  In  motives. 
The  romanticized  revolutionaries  often 
from  well-to-do  homes,  see  themselves  as 
the  subject  of  future  Bonnie  and  Clyde 
movies,  and  have  pledged  their  lives,  for- 
tunes and  sacred  dishonor  to  the  hatred  of 
American  values;  they  probably  Intended  to 
•vmbolize  their  deflance  by  the  murder  of 
lawmen.  The  hungery  immigrants  who 
braved  the  savagery  of  sadistic  captains  were 
breaking  onr  immigration  laws  to  taste  the 
freedom  and  opportunity  that  only  this  coun- 
try offers. 

Why  is  it  that  nobody  commits  the  crime 
of  breaklncr  Into  Cuba  or  the  Soviet  Union? 
Because  what  the  Weather  Underjrround 
seeks  to  destroy,  the  world's  underclass 
pleads  for  the  chance  to  share. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  26,  1981) 
Brink's   Holdup   Opens   Inquirt   on   Links 
Among  Terrorist  Groups 
(By  Robert   D.   McPadden) 
A  Federal  official  said  yesterday  that  the 
Investigation  of  the  tl.6  million  Brink's  rob- 
bery that  left  three  persons  dead  In  Rock- 
land County   last   week   had   grown   Into  a 
major  Inquiry  of  radical  organizations  and 
terrorists. 


Th©  groups  identified  by  Mr.  Walton  as 
targets  of  the  Inquiry  are  known  to  be  rela- 
tively small,  with  the  membership  of  each 
limited  to  no  more  than  a  few  dozen  people 
"We  are  looking  at  this  as  a  major  rack- 
eteering investigation  and  will  look  at  pos- 
sible links  between  all  these  groups  and 
possibly  some  foreign  organizations."  said 
Mr.  Walton.  He  refused  to  say  what  foreign 
groups  he  referred  to  and  declined  to  com- 
ment when  asked  if  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  had  been  drawn  into  the  inquiry. 

2    rUCmVES   SEIZED  IN   BRONX 

Meantime,  two  fugitive  members  of  the 
Weather  Underground  wanted  on  1979  war- 
rants stemming  from  a  raid  on  a  bomb  fac- 
tory In  Hoboken  were  held  in  lieu  of  1200.000 
ball  each  yesterday  In  an  arraignment  be- 
fore a  United  States  Magistrate  In  Manhat- 
tan. The  two.  Jeffrey  Carl  Jones.  34  years  old. 
and  Eleanor  Stein  Raskin.  35.  were  arrested 
at  a  Bronx  apartment  late  Friday. 

Mr.  Walton,  in  a  news  conference,  said 
that  some  links  between  the  Weather  Un- 
derground, the  Black  Liberation  Army  and 
the  B'ack  Panthers  had  been  uncovered. 

But  he  said  no  connections  had  thus  far 
been  dsfinltely  established  among  any  of  the 
other  radical  groups.  He  added,  however,  that 
they  appeared  to  share  common  purposes,  in- 
cluding "the  creation  of  a  socialist  state  " 
and  "an  end  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment as  we  know  it." 

Even  in  the  heyday  of  most  of  the  groups 
identified  by  Mr.  Walton — during  the  racial 
turmoil  and  antiwar  protests  of  the  1960's 
and  early  1970's — the  groups,  which  set  off 
bombs,  killed  police  officers  and  committed 
other  violent  acts  in  an  effort  to  topple  the 
Establishment,  never  held  broad  public  sup- 
port. 

Moreover,  as  support  from  the  left  has 
waned  with  the  passing  years,  many  of  the 
groups  have  been  dormant  or  nearly  inactive, 
with  leaders  and  members  In  Jail.  In  hiding 
or.  having  resurfaced  after  years  imder- 
ground.  returned  to  normal  lives. 

William  N.  Kunstler.  who  has  represented 
many  radicals  in  criminal  conspiracy  cases, 
said  yesterday  that  he  feared  a  "public 
frenzy"  over  the  Rockland  County  case  would 
prompt  the  Reagan  Administration  and  some 
Congressmen  to  seek  a  new  role  for  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  in  domestic  intelli- 
gence. 

"I'm  afraid  that  this  wi;i  feed  the  no- 
tion that  there's  some  conspiracy  out  there." 
he  said  In  an  Interview.  "I  regard  the  case 
as  an  extremely  isolated  situation,  but  I 
think  It  is  going  to  be  blown  out  of  propor- 
tion." 

Mr.  Walton,  who  Is  deputy  director  of  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  James  T.  Sullivan,  the 
chief  of  detectives  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  discussed  the  inquiry  In 
a  news  conference  at  P.B.I,  headquarters  at 
26  Federal  Plaza  yesterday  afternoon. 

Pressed  for  specifics  about  the  nature  of 
possible  links  among  the  various  radical 
groups,  Mr.  Walton  said:  "There  Is  associa- 
tion and  there  Is  communication.  That  is  why 
we  are  treating  this  very  much  as  a  racket- 
eering Investigation." 

Mr.  Walton  noted  that  three  of  the  four 
suspects  captured  after  the  three  robbery 
slaylngs  In  Rockland  last  Tuesday — Kath- 
erlne Boudln.  Judith  A.  Clark  and  David  J. 
Gilbert — were  members  of  the  Weather 
Underground. 

He  also  noted  that  one  of  the  gang's  get- 
away cars  had  been  traced  through  a  license 
plate  to  an  East  Orange,  NJ..  apartment 
that  had  been  used  by  the  gang  and  had 
been  rented  by  Marilyn  Jean  Buck,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Black  Liberation  Army  who  had 
also  rented  safe  houses  for  the  gang  in  the 
Bronx  and  In  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 

A   LINK  IN    SHOOTOUT 

Still  another  link  was  established  Friday 
when  a  gunman  was  killed  and  a  former 


Black  Panther,  Nathaniel  Bums,  was  cap- 
tured in  Queens  after  a  high-speed  chase 
and  shootout  that  developed  when  three 
police  detectives  spotted  their  car  bearing 
a  license  plate  linked  to  the  Brink's  robbery. 
The  plate  had  been  seen  Wednesday  on  an- 
other car  parked  outside  the  gang's  sus- 
pected hideout  in  Mount  Vernon. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Miss  Raskin,  the  Weather- 
men fugitives  seized  late  Friday,  were  taken 
Into  custody  at  an  apartment  at  2965  De- 
catur Avenue  in  the  Bronx,  where  members 
of  the  Joint  Terrorism  Task  Force  had  gone 
to  execute  search  warrants  in  connection  - 
with  the  Rockland  robbery. 

An  P3J.  spokesman  later  said  It  was  not 
known  If  the  two  had  any  connection  to  the 
Brink's  holdup.  "At  this  point,  there  Is  no 
connection,"  he  said.  No  links  were  men- 
tioned at  the  couple's  arraignment  later. 

As  Federal  agents  and  the  police  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  pressed 
the  search  for  four  to  eight  members  of  the 
gang  that  escaped  from  the  robbery  in  Rock- 
land County,  the  VS.l.  said  it  had  ordered 
a  nationwide  hunt  for  two  other  radical  fu- 
gitives whom  It  characterized  as  "extremely 
dangerous." 

They  were  identified  as  Katherlne  Ann 
Power,  32,  formerly  of  Denver,  who  was 
wanted  for  1970  bank  robberies  In  Brigh- 
ton, Mass.,  and  Philadelphia,  and  Silas  Bls- 
sell.  39.  a  Weather  Underground  member 
wanted  for  the  1970  firebombing  of  a  Re- 
serve Officer  Training  Corpf  building  at  the 
University  of  Washington  In  Seattle. 

[Prom  the  Washington   Post.  July  9.   19801 

Weatherman  FucrrrvE  Ends   10  Years  th 

Hiding 

(By  Margot  Homblower   and 

James  L.  Rowe.  Jr.) 

New  York,  July  8. — Attacking  racism,  im- 
perialism, the  CIA  and  the  FBI.  Cathlyn 
Piatt  WlLkerson.  one  of  the  most  famous 
fugitives  of  the  radical  Weathermen  move- 
ment, emerged  today  after  10  years  In  hid- 
ing. 

Wilkerson.  who  was  last  seen  fieeing  half- 
naked  from  her  father  s  bombed-out  town- 
house  in  Greenwich  Village,  surrendered  to 
the  Manhattan  district  attorney  this  morn- 
ing and  was  arraigned  tonight  on  charges 
of  criminally  negligent  homicide  and  posses- 
sion   of   dangerous    instruments — dynamite. 

Now  35.  she  refused  to  tell  reporters  where 
she  has  been  for  the  last  decade.  Instead, 
her  hands  trembling,  she  read  a  statement 
to  reporters  reminiscent  of  the  Weathermen 
tracts  of  the  1960s  and  early  1970s. 

Asserting  that  her  reasons  for  surrender- 
ing were  "personal,"'  Wilkerson  added,  "How- 
ever, it  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  my 
beliefs  have  changed  or  that  social  or  poli- 
tical condltlcns  have  Improved.  The  condi- 
tions are  the  same,  and  I  have  the  same 
commitment  to  struggle  against  them." 

Dressed  in  black  slacks,  a  white  blouse 
and  printed  scarf,  she  pleaded  "not  guilty" 
at  the  arraignment. 

The  charges  stem  from  a  March  6.  1970. 
explosion  which  wrecked  the  fashionable 
townhouse  of  her  father,  broadcasting  exec- 
utive James  Scott  Wilkerson.  Three  Weath- 
ermen were  killed  in  the  blast,  and  two 
women  survived,  fleeing  with  their  clothes 
in  shreds. 

Police  said  later  that  the  Weathermen,  a 
radical  faction  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  (SDS).  were  operating  a  bomb 
factory  In  the  basement.  The  two  women. 
Wilkerson  and  Kathy  Boudln.  daughter  of 
attorney  Leonard  Boudln.  were  taken  in  and 
clothed  by  a  neighbor.  Tliey  dlsapp>eared 
within  an  hour,  while  the  neighbor  went 
to  the  explosion  scene. 

Wilkerson  was  released  on  $10,000  ball  and 
personal  recognizance  today  after  a  lO-mln- 
u*e  hearing  before  Judge  Rose  McBrlen.  Her 
attorneys.  Elizabeth  Pink  and  Margaret  Rat- 
her of  the  Center  for  Constitutional  Rights, 
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»  civil  lights  flrm,  h«d  n«gotlate<l  the  terms 
of  the  surrsncJer  over  the  past  month  with 
District  Att  jmey  Robert  Morganthau. 

Her  once -long  brown  hair  now  cropped 
short.  WUksrson  was  calm  throughout  the 
hearing  as  !  he  clutched  two  paperbacits,  one 
of  them  "Obscure  Destinies,"  by  Wllla 
Gather.  She  agreed  to  report  to  her  defense 
counsel  once  a  week  and  not  to  leave  New 
York  City  v  Ithout  permission  of  the  district 
attorney  or  the  court. 

If  convlcied.  Wllkerson  could  face  up  to 
seven  years  in  jail.  Since  the  charges  were 
filed  againsi  her  in  March  1970.  a  statute  of 
limitations  ices  not  apply. 

Tn  the  rul  ible  of  the  Wilkerson  townhouse. 
police  found  more  than  60  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite. 100  I  lasting  caps  and  several  pipes 
packed  witt:  dynamite  and  wired.  So  badly 
damaged  wa  b  the  house  next  door,  ownsd  by 
actor  Dustli  Hoffman,  that  it  had  to  be  cou- 
demned. 

The  Weat  ler  Underground  Organization — 
as  It  later  cs  lied  itself  when  female  ^lembers 
protested  t^  e  word  "weathermen" — took  lis 
name  from  i ,  line  In  a  Bob  Dylan  song.  "You 
don't  need  tn  a  be  a  weatherman  to  tell  v.'hlch 
way  the  wlni  I  blows." 

The  group .  whose  numbers  may  once  hive 
been  in  the  hundreds,  advocated  bombing 
police  static  is  and  other  government  targets 
to  bring  abo  it  revolution.  More  than  a  dozen 
members  ari  still  known  to  be  at  large  and 
have  clalmf  d  responsibility  for  about  25 
bombings  in  the  last  decade. 

Among  th  )se  at  large  are  Boudln,  Berna- 
dine  Dohrn.  ind  two  sought  by  the  FBt.  Silas 
Blssell  and  >  effrey  Jones.  Mark  Rudd.  a  for- 
mer Columfe  la  University  Weatherman  who 
formed  the  1  lasis  of  the  Doonesbury  charac- 
ter "Megaph  )ne  Mark."  surrendered  In  1977. 
Rudd  was  fined  (2.000  and  placed  on  two 
years'  probal  Ion  for  his  part  in  the  "Days  of 
Rage."  a  Wes  therman  riot  in  Chicago  in  1969. 
Rudd  Is  now  working  and  going  to  school  In 
a  southweste  rn  state,  according  to  his  attor- 
ney Gerald  I  Bfcourt.  and  has  not  altered  his 
political  belli  ifs. 

Like  many  of  the  Weathermen.  Wilkerson 
came  from  a  privileged  background.  Her  fa- 
ther owned  a  chain  of  Midwest  radio  stations. 
Her  mother  was  remarried  to  Harlan  D.  Lo- 
gan, former  r  lajority  leader  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire House. 

Raised  as  a  Quaker.  Wilkerson  attended 
New  Canaan  Country  Day  School  in  Connec- 
ticut and  Abbot  Academy  In  Andover.  Mass.. 
and  was  a  19  56  graduate  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, outside  Philadelphia. 

Friends  deecrlbed  her  as  totally  alienated 
from  her  up!  ringing.  At  the  time  of  her  dis- 
appearance, ihe  was  free  on  $40,000  ball  on 
charges  of  a  saultlng  a  police  officer  during 
the  four  "Da^s  of  Rage"  in  Chicago.  She  had 
also  been  ar;  ested  for  occupying  a  building 
at  George  V'ashlngton  University  In  April 
1969. 

Wilkerson 
members  on 
1967. 
After   the 


was  listed  as  one  of  three  SDS 
a  delegation  visiting  Hanoi  in 

New    York   explosion,    the   FBI 


mounted  a  m  Lsslve  effort  to  find  the  Weather- 
men. They  i  ound  few  of  them,  but  their 
efforts  were  3  d  zetUous  that  today  two  former 


FBI   oflHclals. 


Miller,  are  bsing  prosecuted  by  the  Justice 


Department 
illegal  break' 


W.  Mark  Felt  and  Edward   S. 


3n  charges  that  they  approved 
•  ins  to  search  for  the  Weather- 
men. The  triil  is  scheduled  for  next  month 
In  District  Cjurt  here. 

At  the  tlm  e  of  the  explosion.  James  Wil- 
kerson and  h  Is  second  wife  were  on  vacation 
at  St,  Kltts  li  I  the  Caribbean.  He  told  report- 
ers he  oppos<d  his  daughter's  radical  activi- 
ties and  had  :  lo  idea  what  was  going  on  in  bis 
house. 

In  today's 
Vietnam  war 
by  police  and 
U.S.  prisons 


statement.  Wilkerson  said  the 
the  killing  of  Black  Panthers 
the  brutalizatlon  of  women  in 

;aused  her  to  "re-examine  her 


privileged  status  In  the  world." 


"It  Is  now  1980.  "  she  said.  "The  U.S.  has 
made  no  reparations  to  Vietnam.  Instead.  It 
wages  a  war  of  economic  sabotage  .  .  .  CIA 
assassination  ...  Is  a  continuing  threat  .  .  . 
in  the  Caribbean.  Despite  a  United  Nations 
prohibition.  U.S.  corporations  continue  to 
trade  and  sell  arms  to  South  Africa  .  .  . 

"The  FBI,  police  and  the  courts  are  still 
waging  bitter  battles  against  Third  World 
peoples."  she  added,  citing  "white  cops  who 
murder  and  brutalize  black  people  (and) 
walk  free  .  .  ." 

Although  it  hafi  been  reported  that  Wilker- 
son and  other  Weathermen  went  to  Canada, 
Cuba  and  possibly  Russia,  a  source  close  to 
the  group  said  yesterday  she  "pretty  much 
stayed  In  this  country"  and  was  "very  close" 
to  Rudd  until  a  feminist  dispute  split  the 
group  in  1974. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  9,  1977] 

Cuba  Aidcd  Weatheh  UKDEECROtrND  In  War 

PaoTEST  Yeabs,  P.B.I.  Says 

(By  Nicholas  M.  Horrock) 

Washington,  Oct.  8. — Cuban  espionage 
agents  operating  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  supplied  limited  aid  to  the  Weather 
Underground,  a  militant  antiwar  organiza- 
tion In  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's.  ac- 
cording to  a  top-secret  report  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Some  technical  assistance  was  also  pro- 
vided by  North  Vietnam,  the  report  says,  but 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
China  or  Eastern  European  nations  ever  made 
direct  attempts  to  stir  up  American  dissi- 
dents. 

KEY   DISCLOSURES 

The  400-page  report,  a  copy  of  which  has 
been  obtained  by  The  New  York  Times,  was 
prepared  in  August  1976  after  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  opened  a  criminal  investiga- 
tion into  charges  that  bureau  agents  bad 
committed  burglaries  and  carried  out  illegal 
mail  openings  and  wiretaps  in  their  attempts 
to  apprehend  Weathermen  fugitives. 

The  closely  held  report — only  10  copies  were 
sent  to  the  bureau  director,  Clarence  M. 
Kelley — was  aimed  at  establishing  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Weather  Underground  were  op- 
erating as  secret  agents  of  a  foreign  power 
and  were  thus  legitimate  targets  of  coxinter- 
intelligence  measures. 

The  report  disclosed,  however,  that  Com- 
munist bloc  nations  had  given  little  tangible 
support  to  the  American  antiwar  movement. 
The  report  was  based  upon  information  from 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  several  for- 
eign Intelligence  services,  a  wide  range  of 
American  and  foreign  police  agencies,  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  and  reports  of  several 
confidential  informers. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  key  points: 

Three  years  before  militant  members  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  split 
off  to  form  the  Weather  Underground  Orga- 
nization In  1970.  North  Vietnamese  and 
Cuban  officials  were  influencing  radical  anti- 
war strategy  through  foreign  meetings.  Many 
of  these  meetings  were  held  in  Communist 
countries,  including  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia 
and  North  Vietnam. 

The  conduit  for  contact  in  the  United 
States  was  a  group  of  Intelligence  agents  as- 
signed to  the  staff  of  the  Cuban  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations  In  New  York.  These  agents 
arranged  for  American  youths  to  be  incul- 
cated with  revolutionary  fervor  and.  occa- 
sionally, to  be  trained  in  practical  weaponi7 
through  the  so-called  Venceremos  Brigades, 
nominally  sugar  cane  harvesting  units. 

After  the  Weathermen  went  "underground" 
in  1970  and  many  of  them  were  being  sought 
by  the  F.B.I,  on  criminal  charges.  Cuban 
Intelligence  officers  were  in  touch  with  tbem 
from  both  the  New  York  mission  and  the 
Cuban  Embassy  In  Canada. 

Cuban  officials  helped  several  Weather  Un- 
derground adherents  who  feared  arrest  In  the 
United  States  to  travel  to  Prague,  Czecho- 


slovakia,   and    then    to   reenter   the   United 
States  surreptltiotuly. 

ADVICE  LINKED  TO  VIOLENT  PROTEST 

The  report  linked  the  growing  militancy  of 
certain  members  of  the  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society,  which  resulted  In  the  so- 
called  Days  of  Rage  in  Chicago  in  1969,  to 
North  Vietnamese  advice  the  year  before  to 
choosa  youngsters  who  would  battle  with 
police. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  according  to  S.DB. 
literature  of  the  time,  had  suggested  that 
the  antiwar  movement  needed  not  Just  In- 
tellectual protestors  but  also  physically 
rugged  recruits.  The  Days  of  Rage,  unlike 
previous  antiwar  demonstrations,  In  which 
clashes  seemed  to  be  accidental,  was  a  violent 
protest. 

The  report  noted  that  the  objective  of 
Cuban  intelligence  officers  in  the  General 
Directorate  of  Intelligence  (known  by  Its 
initials  In  Spanish  as  the  D.G.I..  Cuba's 
equivalent  of  the  CIA.)  was  not  always  the 
same  as  that  of  the  young  members  of  the 
Weather  Underground. 

INTELLIGENCE  OBJECTIVES 

It  said  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
D.O.I,  s  participation  In  setting  up  the  Ven- 
ceremos Brigades  "is  the  recruitment  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  politically  oriented  and 
who  someday  may  obtain  a  position,  elec- 
tive or  appointive,  somewhere  in  the  U.S. 
Government,  which  would  provide  the  Cuban 
Government  with  access  to  political,  econom- 
ic and  military  Intelligence." 

The  report  said  this  conclusion  wais  based 
on  Information  from  former  officials  of  the 
D.O.I. 

The  Cuban  Intelligence  officers  were  de- 
scribed as  particularly  eager  to  recruit  Amer- 
icans who  had  political  contacts  or  who  were 
related  to  United  States  government  officials. 

"A  very  limited  number  of  VB  members 
have  been  trained  In  guerrilla  warfare  tech- 
niques, including  use  of  arms  and  explo- 
sives." the  report  said.  "This  type  training 
Is  given  only  to  individuals  who  specifically 
request  it  and  only  then  to  persons  whom 
the  Cubans  feel  sure  are  not  penetration 
agents   of   American   intellglence." 

AGENTS  AND  COITNTERACENT3 

It  also  reported  that  contact  wtlh  the 
Cubans  in  the  United  States  was  made  at 
che  Cuban  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
on  East  67th  Street  in  Manhattan.  Several 
too  officials  stationed  at  the  Embassy  In 
1969  and  1970  were  Identified  In  the  report 
as  Cuban  espionage  agents. 

A  man  who  was  publicly  described  as  the 
most  effective  Informer  the  P.B.I,  ever  placed 
among  the  Weathermen.  Larry  Grathwohl. 
reported  to  the  buerau  that  a  code  system 
for  communclatlons  had  been  set  up  by  the 
Cubans,  the  report  said. 

"In  February  1970.  leadlne  WUO  member 
BUI  Ayers  told  fellow  underground  WUO 
member  Larry  Grathwohl  that  if  communi- 
cation could  not  be  made  through  these  Ca- 
nadian numbers,  an  individual  sho"ld  eet  in 
touch  with  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Canada  in 
order  to  establish  contact  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  WUO."  the  report  said. 

"To  do  this  an  Individual  should  use  the 
code  name  'Delpado'  when  referring  to  him- 
self and  thn  person  with  whom  he  desired  to 
make  contact."  it  said. 

In  another  Incident,  the  report  said,  the 
Cubans  sent  four  Weathermen  back  to  the 
United  States  throueh  Czechoslovakia  after 
an  explosion  of  a  house  on  West  1 1  Street  in 
Greenwich  Village  killed  two  members  of  the 
Weather  group.  Diana  Oughton  and  Ted 
Gold.  They  feared  arrest,  the  report  said,  and 
the  Cubans  "obliged"  them. 

LITTLE   TANGIBLE    SI7PPORT 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  report  appeared 
to  be  more  significant  for  the  paucity  of  sup- 
port by  Communist  bloc  nations  than  for  the 
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extent  of  It.  There  was  no  firm  evidence  that 
senior  Communist  intelligence  services  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  China  or  Eastern  Europe  ever 
made  any  active  attempt  to  incite  American 
dissidents,  the  report  said.  ,„Hi,.ot«. 

Moreover,  the  data  In  the  report  indicate 
that  the  Cubans  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
gave  relatively  little  tangible  support.  'Ihe 
only  cash  donation  mentioned  was  $5,000 
from  an  American  living  in  China. 

There  is  no  Indication  in  the  report  that 
the  bureau  or  other  Intelligence  services  ever 
established  that  weapons,  communications 
equipment  or  espionage  tools  had  been  fed 
to  the  antiwar  radicals  by  the  Communists. 

Several  bureau  agents  have  said  privately 
that  they  believe  the  report  might  be  helpful 
to  John  Kearney,  a  former  bureau  official  un- 
der Indictment  In  connection  with  the 
Weathermen  Investigation. 

But  Justice  Department  lawyers  resisted 
turning  it  over  to  Mr.  Kearney  on  the  ground, 
as  one  of  them  put  it,  that  It  was  a  "classic 
red  herring— it  has  absolutely  no  relevance  to 
any  available  defense." 

"The  question  of  whether  a  particular  tar- 
get is  a  foreign  agent  or  a  collaborator  with 
a  foreign  power  Is  relevant  only  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  President  or  his  alter 
ego  for  such  matters,  the  Attorney  General, 
may  constitutionally  bypass  the  Fourth 
Amendment's  warrant  requirement  In  per- 
mitting an  electronic  surveillance  of  such  a 
target,"  a  Government  plea  in  court  said. 


EKOJI  BUDDHIST  TEMPLE  TO  BE 
DEDICATED  ON  SUNDAY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  religions  in  this  great 
country  of  ours,  where  freedom  of  wor- 
ship is  a  fact  of  life,  is  the  Jodo-shinshu 
Hongwanji  sect  of  Buddhism,  which  will 
be  celebrating  a  most  historic  event  this 
coming  weekend — the  official  dedication 
of  its  first  temple  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Judo-shinshu  Hongwanji  is  considered 
to  be  the  largest  of  the  Buddhist  sects 
emanating  from  Japan.  It  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  in  1868 
by  Japanese  immigrants  who  arrived  as 
laborers  to  help  build  our  Nation's  rail- 
roads and  expanding  industries.  Since 
then,  the  sect  has  quietly  grown  in  the 
United  States  and  now  has  300,000  ac- 
tively practicing  members  and  135  tem- 
ples and  branches.  In  my  State  of  Hawaii 
alone,  there  are  about  200,000  adherents. 
Despite  the  spread  of  Jodo-shinshu 
Hongwanji  throughout  the  United  States, 
there  has  not  been  a  temple  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital:  that  is,  of  course,  not  until 
this  weekend. 

The  story  of  the  establisment  of  this 
temple  is  a  truly  inspiring  one,  involving 
considerable  faith  and  more  than  just  a 
litle  bit  of  luck.  Since  the  mid-194D's 
members  of  the  sect  who  live  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  have  been  meeting  together 
to  practice  their  religious  beliefs.  In  those 
early  days,  a  small  band  of  dedicated 
Buddhists  from  the  area  would  make  the 
long  trip  to  the  New  York  Buddhist 
Church  as  often  as  possible. 

Then,  in  1959  the  Reverend  Shojo 
Honda  and  his  wife,  June,  moved  from 
New  York  to  Washington,  D.C.  Since 
their  arrival,  the  Buddhist  community 
in  the  Washington  area  has  been  flour- 
ishing and  has  left  its  mark  on  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  It  was  under  his  leader- 
ship that  the  Jodo-shinshu  Hongwanji 
members  established  a  Sangha.  or 
"brotherhood,"  an  informal  group  which 


met  regularly  at  the  Honda  home,  at  in- 
dividual members'  homes,  suid  at  the 
Unitarian  Church. 

The  Reverend  Shojo  Honda  also  par- 
ticipated in  another  event  of  historic  im- 
portance which  has  special  meaning  to 
me.  In  1965,  Reverend  Honda  conducted 
a  Buddhist  ceremony  in  the  Prayer  Room 
for  our  Congressional  Members  in  the 
Capitol  to  commemorate  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  my  father,  Kin- 
goro  Matsunaga.  This  was  the  first  and, 
I  might  add.  the  only  time  that  a  Bud- 
dhist ceremony  was  conducted  in  the 
Capitol  chapel  . 

Finally  in  1979,  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Sangha,  led  by  Ken  and 
Nori  Nakamura,  established  a  Dharma 
School,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struct ng  their  children  in  the  tenets  of 
Buddhism.  They  were  greatly  encour- 
aged and  helped  in  this  endeavor  by  the 
then  Bishop  of  the  Buddhist  Churches 
in  America  <BCA*  the  Reverend  Kenryu 
Tsuji.  This  school  was  the  direct  prede- 
cessor of  the  new  temple. 

Although  members  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.  Sangha  had  long  dreamed  about 
having  a  temple  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
it  would  never  have  been  possible  with- 
out the  generous  financial  assistance  of 
a  stranser  to  them,  Mr.  Yehan  Numata. 
Mr.  Numata  is  a  Japanese  industrialist 
and  the  founder  of  the  Bukkyo  Dendo 
Kyokai  <  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Buddhist  Understanding).  The  son  of  a 
Shlnshu  Buddhist  priest,  he  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  It  was  while  he  was  working 
his  way  through  college,  more  than  50 
years  ago,  that  Mr.  Numata  decided  to 
dedicate  his  life  to  the  propagation  of 
Buddhism,  even  though  he  had  already 
set  his  sights  on  a  career  in  business. 
Working  as  a  dishwasher  and  cook,  he 
suffered  a  serious  illness  shortly  after  he 
enrolled  at  Berkeley.  Recalling  those 
years,  Mr.  Numata  has  said: 

In  a  foreign  country,  with  no  friends  or 
money,  living  poorly  as  an  animal,  I  Imag- 
ined that  if  I  should  die  .  .  .  nobody  would 
pay  any  attention  to  me  and  my  body  would 
be  left  \yVa%  In  the  fields  somewhere.  It 
grieved  me  deeply  to  think  of  this,  but  the 
words  of  Shlnran  Shonln  saved  me  when  I 
was  in  such  a  miserable  and  sad  state. 

Today.  Mr.  Numata  is  the  president  of 
Mitutoyo,  the  world's  largest  manufac- 
turer of  micrometers.  A  multimillion- 
aire, he  has  given  much  of  his  fortime 
and  time  to  the  activities  of  the  Bukkyo 
Dendo  Kyokai. 

Mr.  Numata  met  Kenryu  Tsuji,  the 
future  Buddhist  Bishop  of  the  BCA  dur- 
ing a  postwar  tour  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  In  1979,  the  bishop  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  the  businessman 
during  a  visit  to  Japan.  Bishop  Tsuji  had 
only  recently  met  with  Shig  Sugivama 
and  other  young  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  Sangha  to  help  them  or- 
ganize their  school,  and,  during  his  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Numata,  he  just  hap- 
pened to  mention  the  Sangha's  deep  de- 
sire to  establish  a  temple  in  the  capital 
c.ty  of  the  United  States. 

"That  is  a  great  challenge,"  Mr.  Nu- 
mata exclaimed. 

After  that,  things  moved  very  quickly. 
When   Bishop   Tsuji   retired   last   year 


from  his  post  as  bishop  of  the  Buddhist 
Churches  of  America,  he  was  invited  to 
become  the  minister  of  the  new  temple, 
to  be  named  "Ekoji."  or  "Temple  of  the 
Gift  of  Light."  Bishop  Tsuji  promptly 
accepted  the  position.  The  building  itself 
was  completed  last  month. 

The  Ekoji  Buddhist  Temple,  which  is 
located  in  Springfield,  Va.,  will  be 
officially  dedicated  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1981.  His  eminence  Kosho  Otani, 
Monshu  Emeritus  of  the  Jodo-shinshu 
Hongwanji  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  and  the 
Lady  Yoshiko  Otani  are  expected  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ceremony  with  the  able 
assistance  of  the  Reverend  Tsuji  and  the 
Reverend  Honda.  Mr.  Numata  and  rep- 
resentatives from  Hawaii.  Canada  and 
Europe  will  also  be  in  attendance. 

In  reflecting  on  the  importance  of  this 
historic  dedication,  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  consider  the  words  Mr.  Yehan 
Numata  recently  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Shigsugiyama,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  regarding  his  efforts  in  estab- 
lishing the  Ekoji  Buddhist  Temple.  The 
letter  said,  in  part: 

...  I  was  very  happy  that  I  could  help  a 
little  m  establishing  Ekoji  in  Washington, 
DC.  the  capital  of  the  U.S.A.  ...  I  had  been 
taught  in  the  United  States  while  I  was 
young.  To  help  to  establish  Ekoji  is.  there- 
fore, a  kind  of  my  duty.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Ekoji  could  be  a  Center  for  spreading  the 
Teaching  and  Compassion  of  the  Buddha  not 
only  among  Americjm  pec^le  who  have  had 
no  chance  to  know  Buddhism,  but  also 
among  other  races  so  that  the  temple  will 
contribute  to  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  deep  gratitude  to  you  and  the 
members  of  Washington.  D.C.  Sangha 
Dharma  School  who  have  cooperated  and  de- 
voted their  efforts  to  establish  EkoJl. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  congratulating  Mr.  Yehan  Numata, 
Reverend  Tsuji,  Reverend  Honda.  Shig- 
sugiyama, Ken  Nakamura  and  all  the 
members  of  the  new  Ekoji  Buddhist  Tem- 
ple on  the  historic  occasion  of  its  estab- 
lishment in  our  Nation's  CapitaL 


THE  CLINCH  RIVER  BREEDER 
REACTOR 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  wavering  yesterday  about  the  fund- 
ing of  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor. 
I  would  like  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
on  a  conversation  I  had  just  last  night 
with  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  great  nu- 
clear scientist. 

I  feel,  as  he  does,  that  the  Clinch  River 
project  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
very  expensive  and  time  consuming. 
However,  after  a  long  conversation  yes- 
terday with  my  friend  of  many  years. 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  is  in- 
tegral to  this  Nation's  energy  needs,  and 
more  Importantly  to  the  nuclear  indus- 
try which  our  country  cannot  afford  to 
lose. 

The  nuclear  industry  is  in  a  critical 
state.  Capital  expenditures  have  become 
three  fourths  of  the  cost  of  nuclear  elec- 
tricity. The  licensing  progress  has 
dragged  the  building  of  nuclear  plants 
out  even  further,  and  the  long-term  ef- 
fects add  more  costs  to  the  consumers. 
Dr.  Teller  tells  me  that  we  must  stream- 
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line  this  process,  and  this  can  be  done 
through  iJroper  reform  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission.  However,  this 
alone  canaot  save  the  industry,  or  solve 
our  energr  needs  completely.  To  quote 
Dr.  Tellerj 

No  single  prescription  exists  for  a  solution 
to  the  eneigy  problem.  Energy  conservation 
U  not  enoufh.  Petroleum  Is  not  enough.  Coal 
Is  not  enough.  Nuclear  energy  la  not  enough 
Solar  energjr  and  geothermal  energy  are  not 
enough.  New  Ideas  and  developments  will 
not  be  enoi  gh  by  themselves.  Only  the  prop- 
er comblna;lon  of  all  of  these  will  suffice. 

We  havi !  been  working  on  all  of  these 
altematlv<s,  but  we  have  not  given 
enough  attention  to  new  ideas  and  to  fu- 
ture techiiologies.  We  will  need  to  find 
sources  of  energy  for  the  indefinite  fu- 
ture, not  j  ist  the  immediate  future.  The 
fast  breed  sr  is  not  the  best,  but  it  is  a 
start. 
We  are  ( leveloping  better  mining  tech- 
extract  uranium  more  effec- 
to  get  uranium  from  poorer 
Teller  tells  me  that  another 
that  we  have  not  as  yet  in- 
fully  is  the  use  of  thorium. 
ThoriUHi  i^  being  used  today,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the|  Canadian  Deuterium  reactor 
known  as  pandu.  This  reactor  uses  tho- 
rium. Thdrium  can  supply  our  long- 
range  nec<  s  and  at  a  smaller  cost. 

need  to  look  into  the  possi- 
bility of  Combining  thorium  and  ura- 
nium— thl  \  can  be  done  in  a  hybrid  re- 
actor whlc  ti  combines  fusion  and  fission. 
Dr.  Teller  made  an  interesting  obser- 
said: 
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A   SIGNDICANT   ACCOMPUSHMENT 

FEli.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
significant  accomplishment  in 
individual  and  team  sports, 
has  special  meaning  to 
Binns.  a  freshman  at  Provi- 
in  Rhode  Island,  set  a 
record  in  winning  the  indi- 
4A    cross-country    nmning 
championdhiD  on  November  2.  His  time 
5-niile  course  at  Van  Courtlandt 
York  City  was  23  minutes, 


Niw 


Providence  Co'lege  took 

championship    with    5    rim- 

top  13  finishers.  The  indi- 

team   accomplishments  re- 

^xtraordinary  skills  of  Provi- 

Bob  Amato,  whose  teams 

l^t  a  cross-country  meet  since 

was  a  college  student  some  40 
I  too  ran  cross  country,  and 


I  once  competed  in  a  meet  over  the 
same  course  as  this  championship  race. 
Needless  to  say,  I  did  not  cover  it  under 
24  minutes.  But  I  did  enjoy  running,  and 
I  still  do.  As  one  rurmer  to  another,  I 
congratulate  Mr.  Binns  and  his  team- 
mates. And  I  commend  Coach  Amato  for 
sustaining  such  a  strong  program  at 
Providence  College  for  so  many  years. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Chamber  join  me  in  these  good  wishes. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  W.  AVERELL 
HARRIMAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
extend  a  happy  birthday  to  Averell  Har- 
riman  who  will  shortly  be  90  and  with 
whom  I  know  many  of  us  here  look  for- 
ward to  sharing  his  birthday  celebration. 
His  has  been  a  full,  varied  life  marked 
by  a  profound  sense  of  service. 

It  was  29  years  ago  that  I  resigned 
from  the  Foreign  Service  to  be  deputy 
director  of  his  campaign  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  nomination.  That 
campaign  was  a  happy,  imaginative  one 
and,  although  we  did  not  win,  it  left  me 
with  a  profound  regard  for  Averell's 
prescience,  kindheartedness  and  tough - 
mindedness. 

Illustrating  these  qualities  are  two 
articles  that  appeared  in  yesterday's 
press — one  by  Averell  Harriman  himself 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  the  other  by 
James  Reston  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  4.  1981  ] 

The  Window  op  Opportdnitt 

( By  W.  Averell  Harriman ) 

We  are  In  danger  of  ceding  our  destiny  to 
the  whims  of  nuclear  weapons,  trusting  to 
good  fortune  to  see  us  through  the  nuclear 
arms  race  when  we  should  be  trusting  our- 
selves. 

The  strategic  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  carry  explosive  power 
more  than  100,000  times  greater  than  the 
Hiroshima  bomb.  Par  from  saying  "enough," 
both  nations  are  Increasing  these  forces. 

We  are  moving  to  deploy  tbousands  of 
nuclear-armed  cruise  missiles,  by  their  na- 
ture difficult  to  count  because  of  their  small 
size.  These  missiles — un verifiable — will  make 
existing  Eigreements  to  reduce  the  nxunbers 
of  nuclear  arms  obsolete  and  future  agree- 
ments impossible.  We  are  allowing  the  se- 
duction of  a  momentary  technological  ad- 
vantage to  foreclose  future  limits  on  Soviet 
forces. 

Today  there  are  five  nations  that  have 
tested  nuclear  weapons;  In  10  years  there 
could  be  10  more,  as  well  as  terrorists  add- 
ing nucleir  explosives  to  their  menace.  Yet 
our  policy  to  orevcnt  the  soread  of  these 
weapons  row  fest^ires  promotion  of  the  ex- 
ports and  technologies  that  could  be  fash- 
ioned to  destroy  ms. 

The  SALT  11  treaty,  which  p\it  a  cap  on 
the  strategic  arms  race  and  placed  significant 
limits  on  Soviet  military  power,  has  been 
abandoned.  In  place  of  the  "real  arms  con- 
trol" we  were  promised  a  year  ago.  we  have 
only  the  promise  of  endless  talks  on  nuclear 
arms  In  Europe  and  no  talks  at  all  on  stra- 
tegic arms  until  next  year. 

The  results:  a  restive,  divided  NATO  alli- 
ance that  questions  our  competence  to  lead 
In  a  nuclear  world,  a  progressive  weakening 
of  the  negotiated  restraints  that  can  bound 
Soviet  nuclear  power  and  an  emphasis  on 


nqelear  forces  thait  are  unusable  in  coun- 
tering the  Soviet  challenge  around  the  globe. 

As  we  become  more  remote  from  the  hor- 
rors of  Hiroshima,  there  are  doctrines  of  war 
fighting  based  on  the  fantasy  of  using  nu- 
clear destruction  for  some  "rational"  end. 
These  doctrines  blur  the  vital  distinction 
between  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  weapons. 
And  they  encourage  the  nuclear  choice  by 
telling  all  nations  that  nuclear  weapons  are 
Just  another  Instrument  of  military  power. 

The  truth  Is  tbait  nuclear  weapons  exist 
for  one  purpose  only — to  deter  nuclear  war. 
Once  used,  they  will  be  instruments  of  mass 
destruction,  consuming  the  destroyer  as  well 
as  the  destroyed. 

If  all  Amerloans  should  be  concerned 
about  these  developments,  so  should  we  be 
angered  by  those  who  weave  a  myth  of 
America  as  a  second-rate  nuclear  power,  in- 
ferior to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  mjrth  de- 
moralizes our  friends,  and  It  could  tempt 
the  Soviet  Union  to  test  our  oower  when 
testing  that  power  could  have  catastrophic 
consequences. 

The  nuclear  arms  race  has  a  simple,  un- 
changing rule:  without  limits,  without  ver- 
ifiable negotiated  restrictions,  the  United 
States  can  add  to  Its  nuclesir  forces,  but  so 
can  the  Soviet  Union.  For  this  reason,  the 
MX  missile  and  the  Bl  bomber  are  Inade- 
quate measures  for  American  security.  They 
merely  attempt  to  match  the  Soviet  military 
threat;  they  cannot  reduce  It.  And  they  do 
nothing  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

Rather  than  seeking  to  close  a  false  "win- 
dow of  vulnerability."  America  must  take 
advantage  of  the  window  of  opportunity  It 
now  has  to  limit  nuclear  arms.  Without  de- 
cisive leadership,  suspicion  and  the  weap- 
ons both  nations  are  developing  will  see  that 
this  opportunity  recedes  perhaps  forever  be- 
yond the  reach  of  humanity.  This  means 
serious  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  mutual  restraint  while  we  negotiate. 
The  objective  should  be  major,  equitable 
and  verifiable  reductions  of  nuclear  arms, 
coupled  with  limits  on  the  Introduction  of 
new  weapons  systems. 

I  emphasize  the  word  "serious."  for  many 
In  both  nations  will  counsel  proposals  de- 
signed to  be  rejected  by  the  other  side  but 
useful  as  axx  excuse  for  doing  nothing. 

Negotiations  to  limit  nuclear  arms  and  re- 
duce the  risk  of  war  are  hardheaded  exer- 
cises to  Improve  our  national  security.  They 
signal  no  approval  of  other  Soviet  actions, 
such  as  Afghanistan — no  more  than  do 
sales  of  American  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  seek,  despite  the  Irreconcilable  ideolo- 
gies of  our  two  nations,  the  common  goal 
that  nuclear  weapons  have  made  a  neces- 
sity— the  prevention  of  nuclear  war. 

In  our  short  time  on  Earth,  we  have  a 
choice  about  the  kind  of  world  we  leave 
behind.  With  nuclear  weapons  In  our  cus- 
tody, our  generation  carries  a  heavy  obliga- 
tion. There  will  be  no  historian  to  record 
one  day  that  we  failed  on  our  watch. 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 

Habiuman   at  90 

(By   James   Reston) 

Washington,  November  3.— Averell  Harri- 
man, former  Governor  of  New  York.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Ambassador  to  London 
and  Moscow,  among  many  other  things,  will 
be  90  in  a  few  days,  and  he  reminds  us  not 
of  how  old  he  is  but  of  how  young  this 
Republic  Is. 

He  has  lived  for  almost  half  the  life  of  our 
history  as  an  independent  nation.  He  was 
bom  on  Nov.  15.  1891.  when  Benjamin  Har- 
rison was  President.  He  has  survived  16  more 
Presidents  since  then,  and  plans  to  stick  it 
out  for  a  while  loneer  until  he  sees  another 
Democrat  In  the  White  House. 

The  Democrats  naturally  share  his  hope. 
They  don't  have  much  to  celebrate  these 
days,  but  they're  going  to  throw  a  big  party 
for  him  here  next  week,  with  John  Kenneth 
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Oalbralth  speaking  for  the  Roosevelt  years, 
Clark  Clifford  for  the  Truman  years.  Senator 
Kennedy  for  the  Kennedy  years.  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  for  the  Johnson  years  and  Fritz 
Mondale  for  the  Carter  years.  Republicans 
need  not  apply,  but  some  of  them,  remember- 
ing that  Mr.  Harriman  was  once  a  Republi- 
can, will  be  there  anyway. 

At  90.  he  still  looks  and  lives  like  a  Re- 
publican—tall and  nobly  handsome,  with  his 
elegant  house  on  N  Street  In  Georgetown,  and 
the  house  next  door  filled  with  his  papers, 
and  his  house  in  Virginia,  with  Its  views  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

He  has  not  avoided  the  trials  of  advancing 
years.  His  sight  and  hearing  are  impaired. 
But  he  has  the  newspapers  read  to  him  every 
day,  and  he  swims  every  morning  and  is  now 
writing  a  book  on  Truman.  He  keeps  young 
by  seeing  the  young  and  telling  them  stories 
of  the  men  of  his  time. 

For  example,  he  remembers  congratulating 
Stalin  at  the  Potsdam  conference  after  World 
War  II  for  leading  the  Red  Army  to  Berlin  In 
the  final  defeat  of  the  Nazis.  Stalin  was  still 
aggrieved  that  Elsenhower  had  kept  him 
from  advancing  farther  West.  "The  Czar 
Alexander  got  to  Paris."  Stalin  complained. 
Mr.  Harriman  has  long  memories  of 
Winston  Churchill,  whose  former  daughter- 
in-law  Is  now  Mr.  Harrlman's  wife.  He  was 
In  London  In  the  critical  months  after  Pearl 
Harbor  as  Roosevelt's  special  envoy,  and  re- 
turned to  Grosvenor  Square  as  U.S.  Aaibas- 
sador  in  1946. 

He  recalls  a  conversation  with  Churchill 
in  which  he  ventured  to  criticize  the  British 
parliamentary  system.  Churchill  was  not 
amused,  Mr.  Harriman  says,  and  replied. 
"Few  men  are  so  gifted  as  to  understand  the 
politics  of  their  own  country,  let  alone 
criticizing  the  politics  of  another." 

Mr.  Harriman  Is  not  exactly  a  Horatio  Al- 
ger rags-to-riches  character.  He  Inherited 
great  wealth  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
from  his  father,  who  also  beaueathed  to 
him  a  Presbyterian  conscience.  He  has  been 
trying  ever  since  to  be  faithful  to  his  father's 
admonition  that  "great  wealth  requires  great 
responsibilities." 

He  Is  not  very  happy  these  days  about  the 
drift  In  U.S.-SovIet  relations.  He  has  kept 
a  cool  and  wary  eye  on  the  Russians  ever 
since  his  service  as  our  Ambassador  In  Mos- 
cow from  1943  to  1946.  I  remember  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  San  Francisco  conference  on 
the  formation  of  the  United  Nations,  when 
he  warned  about  the  objectives  of  Soviet 
policy,  and  insisted  on  a  charter  that  would 
protect  the  rights  of  the  free  nations. 

He  has  kept  to  this  cautious  skepticism 
about  the  Russlams  ever  since,  but  Is  now 
vcguely  depressed  because  he  thinks  the 
antl-Sovlet  temper  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration is  going  too  far,  and  is  leading  to  an 
arms  race  and  even  a  revival  of  the  cold  war 
that  may  get  out  of  control. 

There  Is,  of  course,  very  Uttle  he  can  do 
about  this  now.  but  he  keeps  trying.  He  had 
lunch  the  other  day  with  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador, Anatoly  Dobrynln.  and  deplored  the 
rancorous  propaganda  between  Washington 
and  Moscow.  But  he  also  observed  that  while 
President  Brezhnev  talked  a  great  deal  about 
peace,  the  Russians  were  still  keeping  their 
SS-20  missiles  targeted  on  every  European 
capital.  How,  Mr.  Harriman  asked,  could  we 
have  peace  or  coexistence  xmtU  tliese  missiles 
were  withdrawn? 

This  Is  his  main  regret:  that  he  has  de- 
voted the  last  40  of  his  90  years  to  the  belief 
that  there  will  be  no  decent  order  In  the 
world  unless  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  somehow  overcome  their  fears  of 
one  another,  and  reach  some  kind  of  accom- 
modation, and  on  his  90th  birthday  he  fears 
the  trend  is  going  the  other  way. 

His  happiest  days  were  not  when  he  was 
appointed  to  Federal  office,  but  when  he 
was  elected  by  the  people  as  Governor  of 
N»w  York,  and  his  second  regret  is  that  he 


vras  defeated  by  Nelson  Rockefeller  for  re- 
election. 

But  at  his  birthday  party  next  week,  every- 
body win  call  him  "Governor."  which  Is  the 
title  he  Ukes  best,  and  pay  their  respects  to 
him  for  a  long  life  of  public  service.  This, 
however.  Is  not  likely  to  satisfy  him.  As  his 
wife  says,  he  has  "a  whole  dimgeon  of  pa- 
pers" next  door  on  N  Street,  and  Is  deter- 
mined to  sort  them  out.  so  that  younger 
men  wlU  remember  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity or  somewhere  else  what  he  is  likely  to 
forget. 


FUTURE   GREEK-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  3  weeks  ago, 
Greek  voters  chose  what  many  Western 
analysts  had  long  feared:  They  elected 
Andreas  Papandreou  as  prime  minister 
of  Greece.  Since  then,  much  commen- 
tary in  the  American  press,  centered  on 
the  questions  of  whether — or  to  what  ex- 
tent— Mr.  Papandreou  and  his  Panhel- 
lenic  Socialist  Movement  will  dissociate 
Greece  from  NATO  and  from  the  Euro- 
pean Community.  These  are  obviously 
important  questions,  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  Greece  has  arrived  at  a  crucial 
juncture  in  her  modem  history.  But  dan- 
ger lies  in  focusing  too  narrowly  on  such 
questions  alone,  for  doing  so  obsures  just 
why  these  issues  have  arisen  in  the  first 
place. 

In  exercising  their  democratic  fran- 
chise on  October  18,  a  plurality  of  Greek 
voters  selected  the  candidate  who  gave 
voice,  most  passionately,  to  the  myriad 
emotions  and  concerns  which  have 
surged  through  Greece  over  the  last 
decade.  By  all  evidence,  the  prevailing 
electoral  issue  was  the  Greek  economy: 
Greece  now  suffers  severe  unemployment 
and  a  cruel  inflation  which  is  the  worst  in 
Europe.  But  Mr.  Papandreou's  call  for 
change  extended  to  geopolitics  as  well. 
His  promise  for  a  restructuring  of 
Greece's  international  position  clearly 
found  empathy  in  a  Greek  electorate 
which  sustains  a  fervent  belief  that 
Greece  has  been  seriously  mistreated  by 
her  allies  in  the  West. 

At  the  center  of  this  indictment  stands 
the  United  States,  accused  first  of  con- 
spiring with  the  brutal  jimta  that  took 
power  in  1967,  and  then  of  remaining 
negligently  indifferent  to  Turkey's  1974 
occupation  of  Cyprus  and  its  assertion 
of  expanded  air  and  sea  rights  in  the 
Aegean.  Greek  politics  today  features  a 
broad  spectrum  of  opinion.  But  few 
Greeks  dissent  from  the  view  that  Amer- 
ican power  has  failed  to  uphold  Greek 
interests. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  viewpoint 
is  entirely  without  merit.  Throughout  the 
7  tragic  years  of  the  junta's  rule,  I  for  one 
remained  a  constant  critic  of  an  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  that  operated  far  too 
comfortably  with  the  Greek  colonels. 
Moreover,  when  they  fell  in  1974.  after 
inspiring  the  abortive  coup  in  Cyprus 
that  precipitated  Turkey's  invasion,  the 
United  States  did  far  too  little  to  insure 
that  the  Turkish  military  presence  on 
that  island  republic  would  be  short  lived. 
To  be  sure,  a  4-year  partial  embargo  wsis 
eventually  imposed  by  Congress  on  U.S. 
arms  shipments  to  Turkey.  But  the  over- 
riding fact  today  is  that  Turkish  forces 
continue  to  occupy  40  percent  of  Cypriot 


territory.  If  the  United  States  wlU  co- 
operate with  a  Greek  dictatorship  that 
tortures  its  citizens,  and  acquiesce  in 
Turkey's  prolonged  occupation  of  an  in- 
dependent nation,  then  what  else — 
Greeks  have  asked — will  the  Americans 
allow? 

To  express  some  understanding  of  this 
current  Greek  mentality,  I  should  em- 
phasize, is  far  from  expi  essing  sympathy 
with  the  conclusion  that  Greek-Ameri- 
can relations  should  be  in  any  way  cur- 
tailed or  fundamentally  altered.  Both 
nations  have  too  much  at  stake  to  allow 
their  longstanding  bond  to  be  weakened. 
But  the  passion  of  existing  Greek  atti- 
tudes does  underscore  the  delicacy  of  the 
current  relationship  and  the  consequent 
imperative  for  leaders  on  both  sides  to 
act  constructively  and  with  care. 

On  the  economic  front,  which  appears 
to  be  Mr.  Papandreou's  first  priority,  we 
Americans  can  do  little  more  than  leave 
the  new  prime  minister  to  his  own  de- 
vices, wishing  him  well  while  hoping  that 
his  expertise  exceeds  that  of  certain 
economists  who  have  recently  gained 
sway  in  Washington.  Meanwhile,  we  can, 
of  course,  continue  to  support  the  thriv- 
ing commerce  which  makes  the  United 
States  Greece's  second  largest  trading 
partner,  and  we  should  also  do  our  best 
to  encourage  a  continuation  of  Greece's 
European  Commimity  membership, 
which  began  in  January  this  year. 

Although  Mr.  Papandreou  has  called 
for  a  Greek  referendum  regarding  the 
latter,  it  appears  that  a  substsoitial  ma- 
jority of  Greek  citizens  does  in  fact  sup- 
port community  member-ship,  recogniz- 
ing the  political  as  well  as  economic  ben- 
efits. It  is  therefore  likely  that  this  pri- 
mai-ily  economic  issue  can  be  addressed 
through  a  concerted  Greek  effort — simi- 
lar to  one  recently  and  successfully  im- 
dertaken  by  Britain — to  negotiate  more 
favorable  terms  of  trade  with  her  Com- 
mon Market  partners. 

On  the  military  and  strategic  front, 
in  contrast  to  the  economic,  the  role  for 
the  U.S.  Government  can  cmd  indeed 
must  be  broader.  Prime  Minister  Papan- 
dreou has  worried  Western  observers  by 
calling  for  a  revision  of  Greece's  military 
relations  with  the  United  States  and 
NATO.  But  he  has  also  made  clear  his 
intent  to  take  no  action  which  would 
undermine  the  strategic  balance. 

This  posture  suggests  both  flexibility 
and  realism — a  realism  Mr.  Papandreou 
and  other  Greek  leaders  must  necessarily 
bring  to  bear  as  well  on  their  obvious 
concern  with  the  regional  military  bal- 
ance, meaning  Grtek  strength  vis-a-vis 
Turkey.  Certainly,  the  new  Greek  Gov- 
ernment cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  a 
policy  of  curtailing  military  links  with 
America  would  have  as  its  direct  corol- 
lary a  weakening  of  Greece's  Armed 
Forces  and  an  even  greater  emphasis  by 
the  United  States  on  its  military  rela- 
tionship with  Turkey. 

Thus,  when  negotiations  resume  on  the 
status  of  American  bases  in  Greece,  the 
United  States  can  expect  tough  bargain- 
ing— as  an  expression  of  Greek  pride  and 
legitimate  Greek  intert»ti— but  we  may 
also  undertake  such  talks  with  the  rea- 
sonable hope  of  encountering  a  greater 
measure  of  Greek  pragmatism  than  ear- 
lier rhetoric  may  have  suggested. 
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Meanwhile,  to  set  the  stage  for  pro- 
ductive niotiations.  the  obvious  pre- 
scripUon  f?r  U.S.  policy  is  to  do  aU  pos- 
sible to  encourage  appreciation  in  Greece 
of  the  mutual  benefits  of  a  continuing 
and  strengthened  bUateral  relationship. 
I  commenci  President  Reagan  for  his  ini- 
tial messagp  to  Mr.  Papandreou.  express- 
ing congratulations  to  the  prime  minis- 
ter-elect aid  offering  to  work  with  him. 
But  more  Substantial  steps  are  needed, 
one  being  ito  make  clecu-  to  the  Greek 
Govemmeiit  and  people  a  sincere  Ameri- 
cen  intent  to  uphold  an  appropriate  bal- 
ance in  U.^  military  assistance  to  Greece 
and  Turkej. 

Another Icritical  step,  though  one  re- 
quiring cooperation  by  other  parties, 
would  be  r^al  progress  toward  a  Cyprus 
settlements  Here  the  United  States  can 
formally  pfovide  no  more  than  good  of- 
fices; none  of  the  parties  involved  wants 
a  made-in^ America  solution.  But  it  is 
clear— notlleast  to  the  Greeks — that  the 
United  Staites  can  exercise  considerable 
leverage  w|th  the  Turkish  Government, 
particularly  a  government  not  at  this 
moment  sqbject  to  populist  pressure.  It 
will  therefbre  behoove  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministratloti  to  apply  the  full  force  of 
its  diplomatic  power  to  foster  in  the 
coming  months  what  is  already  long 
overdue:  /  just  and  lasting  negotiated 
on  Cyprus,  preceded  by  or  ac- 
by  a  full  Turkish  withdrawal. 
We  caniiot  now  be  sure  what  lies  in 
store  for  G  reek-American  relations.  But 
as  we  surv«  y  the  implications  of  Greece's 
recent  election,  we  should — above  all — 
that  the  democratic  process  is 
well  in  its  birthplace.  The 
Reagan  administration  may  reasonably 
expect  to  find  working  with  Mr.  Papan- 
dreou a  <;h$llenge  considerably  more  dif- 
ficult than  getting  along  with  a  dicta- 
torial regime,  such  as  that  which  held 
Greece  in  ts  grip  for  7  agonizing  years. 
But  a  cons  ;ructive  American  effort  to  do 
so  will  be  a  far  more  noble  effort,  and 
will  certaii  ily,  over  time,  prove  far  more 
beneficial- -both  to  Greece  and  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  t  lere  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  excellent  op-ed  piece 
which  app  tared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  Octobe'  30,  written  by  Christopher 
Kitchens,  former  foreign  editor  of  the 
New  Statesman. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

O^Ecc.  Ctpcus.  America 
Christopher  Hltchens) 
a  time   when   Greece   seemed 
the  Sixth  Fleet  and  when  Andreas 
appeared    to   be    a   noisy   eco- 
r.  But  that  time  Is  definitely 
Is  disappointing   Is  that  many 
continue  to  ap<ply  old  criteria  to  a 
different  setting. 
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Ings.  Today,  tbelr  main  focus  Is  not  military 
but  domestic  and  political. 

The  Papandreou  Oovemment  Is  pledged  to 
take  at  least  two  major  steps  that  will  make 
the  Reagan  Administration's  life  more  com- 
plicated, and  neither  has  to  do  with  the 
American  bases  In  Greece.  The  first  Is  to  open 
the  flies  on  Washington's  alleged  complicity 
with  the  military  dictatorship,  which  ran 
from  1967  to  1974.  The  second  Is  to  get  tough 
about  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Papandreou 's  first  foreign  guest,  who 
arrived  within  days  of  the  election,  wao  Pres- 
ident Spyros  Kyprlanou  of  Cyprus.  The  visit 
emphasized  the  new  Greek  Government's 
commitment  to  make  withdrawal  of  Turkey's 
occupation  forces  a  condition  for  resumption 
of  the  Cyprloits'  Internal  negotiations. 

Anybody  who  has  visited  Greece  recently 
will  know  that  the  two  l8sues  arouse  passion. 

Greeks  believe  they  were  betrayed  by  the 
West  through  the  Instrument  of  a  corrupt 
military  Government,  and  also  feel  that  the 
conservative  regime  that  succeeded  the 
Junta,  while  Infinitely  more  decent  and  dem- 
ocratic, did  not  dare  publish  aU  the  facts. 
This  thinking,  perhaps  more  than  anything, 
explains  the  decisive  defections  from  the 
center  and  even  from  the  right  to  Mr.  Papan- 
dreou. 

There  is  also  a  feeling  that  the  Junta  In 
Athens  fell  only  at  the  cost  of  provoking 
Turkey's  Invasion  of  Cyprus,  and  that,  ever 
since,  the  Cypriots  have  had  to  bear  a  hid- 
eous and  unfair  burden. 

Mr.  Papandreou  has  publicly  and  repeat- 
edly committed  himself  on  the  two  Issues. 
Even  if  he  wanted  to  dilute  his  position  on 
them.  It  Is  doubtful  that  his  party  would 
let  him.  Yet.  most  official  comment  in  Wash- 
ington ignores  these  related  and  highly  emo- 
tional matters.  This  means  that  Americans 
can  be  forgiven  if  they  do  not  understand 
that  the  Panhellenlc  Socialist  Movement's 
victory  derives  largely  from  outraged  na- 
tional sentiment.  "Socialist."  as  President 
Francois  Mitterrand  has  shown,  can  mean 
many  things  in  foreign  policy.  But  In  the 
case  of  Greece  it  certainly  does  not  mean 
making  life  easier  for  the  Atlantic  alliance, 
as  Mr.  Mitterrand  is  doing.  Panhellenism, 
when  added  to  Socialism,  makes  a  volatile 
mixture. 

Unlike  all  other  countries  in  NATO.  Greece 
does  not  feel  that  the  major  external  foe 
Is  the  Soviet  Union.  Rather,  it  feels  menaced 
by  its  large  neighbor,  Tiu-key.  which  has 
occupied  nearly  40  percept  of  Cyprus  since 
1974  and  which  contests  Greece's  interpre- 
tation of  seabed  rights  in  the  Aegean.  Many 
mainland  Greeks.  Including  Mr.  Papandreou 
himself,  come  from  the  islands.  Iliey  con- 
sider the  islands  a  political  extension  of  the 
mainland,  and  passionately  resent  any  claim 
that  would  sever  the  Islands  from  It  or  from 
one  other. 

Add  to  this  the  differences  in  religion 
between  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  fact  that 
Turkey  has  a  military  Government,  the  fact 
that  Turkey  is  seen  as  colonizing  Cyprus, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  viewed  as  the  favored 
partner  of  the  United  States.  Add  to  this  the 
recent  parliamentary-election  results  In  Cy- 
prus. The  Communists,  traditionally  the 
largest  party,  got  almost  40  percent  of  the 
vote  and  now  have  the  most  seats.  The  small 
Socialist  party,  more  militant  than  the  Com- 
munists on  the  Issue  of  the  occupation,  got 
Just  under  10  percent — a  neat  reversal  of  the 
electoral  outcome  on  the  mainland.  True,  the 
pro-Western  party,  the  Democratic  Rally,  al- 
most matched  the  Communists'  vote  but 
only  by  pitching  its  slogans  in  a  much  more 
Intransigent  anti-Turkish  key  than  It  pre- 
ferred. Subsequent  parliamentary  elections 
in  the  Turkish  sector  also  registered  strong 
gains  for  the  left.  In  both  elections,  the  No.  2 
issue  was  the  presence  in  Cyprus  of  large 
British  military  bases,  used  Informally  but 
publicly  by  the  United  States  for  overflights 
and   surveillance   in   the   Middle   East.   For 


many  years,  their  presence  was  not  a  major 
issue  In  local  politics,  but  If  a  Cyprus  settle- 
ment is  delayed  much  longer  they  will  cer- 
tainly become  a  foctu  of  protest. 

Andreas  Papandreou 's  triumph  should 
serve  as  a  reminder  that  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean has  been  too  low  on  the  Inter- 
national agenda  for  far  too  long. 


MILITARY  ARTS 


Mr.  PEXL.  Mr.  President,  a  recent  let- 
ter to  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
points  out  with  an  appropriate  touch  of 
irony  that  funds  available  for  the  susten- 
ance of  military  bands  in  the  defense 
budget  for  1982  exceed  the  sum  that 
President  Reagan  would  like  to  give  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Be- 
cause of  the  cuts  being  asked  by  this  ad- 
ministration, many  of  our  most  valued 
cultursJ  institutions  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  very  serious  financial  problems. 
Sadly,  some  will  inevitably  be  forced  to 
close  their  doors. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ponder  this 
situation  as  well  as  their  own  priorities 
as  they  consider  their  vote  on  a  final  ap- 
propriation for  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Professor  Chaikin  of  Long 
Island  University  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  2,  1981  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington's  Champions  of  the  A»ts 
To  the  Editor  : 

It  turns  out  that  the  Reaganomlclsts 
haven't  abandoned  the  arts  after  all.  Critics 
of  the  Administration's  slicing  in  half — to 
$88  million — of  the  1982  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  should  pause 
and  reconsider. 

One  gratefully  discovers,  tucked  away  dis- 
creetly In  the  vast  recesses  of  the  Defense 
budget,  that  appropriations  for  military 
bands  have  steadily  Increased  over  the  past 
few  years:  from  $73.9  million  (flscal  year 
1980),  to  $88.3  million  (1981)  to  a  high- 
flying $89.7  million  for  fiscal  1982. 

Of  course,  for  those  who  don't  happen  to 
love  a  parade  this  may  not  exactly  be  sweet 
music.  But  elitism  of  the  sort  that  pampers 
wild-eyed  avantgarde  composers  is  a  luxury 
we  can't  afford  nowadays.  Rather,  what's 
needed  is  merely  a  small  esthetic  adjust- 
ment :  to  more  Sousa.  say,  and  less  Copland. 

This  neat  feat  of  muslclal  transposition — 
from  Carnegie  Hall  to  West  Point — in  fact 
merits  the  nation's  admiration.  Arranging  to 
support  the  arts  while  simultaneously  assist- 
ing the  military  to  fight  Communism  around 
the  world  is  really  awfully  Ingenious.  On- 
ward and  upward  I 

Jack  W.  Craikin, 
Chairman,  Music  Department. 
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A  SWORD,  LEGEND  ARE  GOINO 
HOME 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  bring  my  colleague's  attention  to 
a  clearly  selfless  and  humanitarian  act 
by  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Gerald 
WUda  of  Lomita,  Calif. 

Mr.  Wilda  recently  returned  to  Its 
rightful  owner  a  priceless  samurai  sword 
which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Yo- 
shida  Chuzemon,  one  of  the  47  "ronin" 
of  the  "Chushingura"  saga,  the  most 
famous  of  the  samurai  stories  in  all  of 
Japanese  literature.  A  collector  of  an- 


tique swords,  Mr.  Wilda  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  sword  in  the  early  1960's  and 
presented  it  to  Consul  General  Tsuneo 
Tanaka  in  San  Francisco  in  early  Octo- 
ber. Mr.  Tanaka  is  forwarding  the  sword 
to  the  Sengaku-ji  Buddhist  Temple  in 
Tokyo  from  where  it  had  been  taken  in 
1946. 

Through  this  generous  action,  Mr. 
Wilda  has  exhibited  a  keen  understand- 
ing and  compassion  toward  the  culture 
and  history  of  Japan.  His  gift  is  being 
warmly  received  and  will  enhance  the 
growing  friendship  between  the  people 
of  these  two  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  items  be  printed  in  the 
Record  regarding  Mr.  Wilda's  gift.  The 
first  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilda  from  the 
consul  general  in  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Tsuneo  Tanaka.  commending  him  for 
returning  the  sword  to  its  home.  The  sec- 
ond is  an  article  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  October  3.  1981.  entitled  "A 
Sword,  Legend  Are  Going  Home"  which 
details  the  historj'  surrounding  this  im- 
portant remembrance  of  Japan's  past. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Consulate  General  of  Japan. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  October  2,  1981. 
Mr.  Gerald  E,  Wilda, 
Lomita,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Wilda:  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  accept  from  you  the  sword  of  Yoshlda 
Kanesuke  In  order  that  it  be  transmitted 
to  Sengaku-Jl. 

The  fact  that  you  have  maintained  this 
sword  with  great  care  and  have  chosen  to 
have  It  returned  to  Its  rightful  owner  de- 
monstrates your  sincerity. 

The  retui^n  of  this  Important  and  price- 
less object  will  be  deeply  appreciated  by 
many  thousands  of  Japanese.  You  have  made 
a  lasting  contribution  to  closer  ties  between 
our  two  peoples. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  heartfelt  grati- 
tude for  ycur  gesture  of  kindness.  You  are 
tc  be  commended  for  your  spirit  of  gener- 
osity. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Tsuneo  Tanaka, 

Consul  General. 

A  Sword,  Legend  Are  Going  Home 
(By  Patt  Morrison) 

The  sword  lay  shining  atop  the  wrappings 
of  plum-colored  silk,  as  alive  under  the 
fluorescent  lights  Friday  as  It  had  been  in 
the  furnace  glow  three  centuries  ago  when 
it  was  made. 

For  almost  all  of  those  three  hundred 
years,  the  samurai's  weapon  had  fulfilled 
Its  destiny  of  blood  and  honor — as  revered  a 
symbol  to  the  Japanese  as  King  Arthur's 
sword,  Excallbur.  was  to  the  English,  or  El 
Cld's  blade.  Colada.  to  the  Spanish. 

But  It  was  lost  In  the  chaos  after  World 
War  II,  and  was  bought  for  a  p&ck  of  ciga- 
rettes by  a  souvenir-hunting  OI.  It  lay  for 
twenty  years  in  a  garage  in  East  Los  Ange- 
les before  it  was  traded  in  1964,  for  a  Colt 
pistol,  and  stored  away. 

Now.  one  of  the  fabled  swords  of  the 
Chushingura  legend  is  going  home,  to  the 
Tokyo  Buddhist  temple  whence  it  disap- 
peared In  1946.  On  FYlday,  the  Lemlta  col- 
lector who  has  cherished  it  for  17  years 
presented  it  to  Japanese  Consul  General 
Tsuneo  Tanaka.  to  be  placed  in  the  temple 
to  honor  the  17th  century  samurai  warrior 
who  took  his  life  with  It. 

Gerald  Wilda  has  several  hundred  swords — 
some  of  them  older,  some  of  them  more  elab- 
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orate — but  none  of  them  with  the  pedi- 
greed past  of  the  one  he  felt  "a  little  sad" 
to  part  with  Friday,  although  "It's  going 
home — It,  belongs  there." 

The  sword  Wilda  cradled  with  as  much 
reverence  as  care  was  a  crucial  prop  in  a 
historical  occurrence  that  has  been  com- 
memorated as  both  a  Kabukl  play  and  a  film, 
and  as  a  symbol  of  the  knightly  code  of  feu- 
dal Japan. 

It  belonged  to  67-year-old  Yoshlda  Chuze- 
mon. one  of  47  samurai  knights  to  Lord 
Asano.  Wilda  related.  It  Is  Yoshlda's  carefully 
preserved  blood,  from  his  ritual  suicide  with 
t.'iat  sword,  that  has  let  the  tip  of  the 
weapon   rusted   and   pitted   even   now. 

The  samurais'  master  had,  in  1701,  been 
a  guest  of  the  shogun  at  Tokagawa  Castle, 
where  precise  ritual  dress  was  required  for 
each  elaborate  reception. 

The  chamberlain  who  prescribed  proper 
dress.  Lord  Klra,  was  accustomed  to  "selling" 
dress  code  information  to  the  lords,  and 
when  Lord  Asano  refused  to  pay.  Klra  delib- 
erately told  him  to  show  up  the  next  day 
in  short  trousers. 

"When  he  (Asano)  did.  the  rest  of  the 
court  was  in  long  trousers."  Wilda  recounted. 
And  Asano.  enraged,  chased  Klra  and  hurled 
a  dagger  at  him.  But  the  throw  was  wild — 
the  dagger  pierced  a  sacred,  800-year-old  door 
of  the  palace's  Pine  Corridor.  The  shogun 
ordered  Asano  to  commit  seppuku — ritual 
suicide. 

Asano  did,  but  not  before  he  swore  his  47 
samurai  to  a  blood  oath  of  vengeance  on 
Klra.  For  a  year,  the  47  "ronln" — now  mas- 
terless  samurai — lay  low,  pretending  to  be 
"alcoholics,  wastrels."  Then,  on  Dec.  14,  1702. 
they  attacked  Klra's  castle,  dragged  him 
from  the  woodshed  where  he  had  hidden, 
killed  him  and  took  his  head  as  a  trophy 
of  revenge  to  their  master's  grave. 

"It  was  very  hard  for  him  (the  shogun) 
to  make  a  decision  of  what  to  do,"  WUda 
said.  On  the  one  hand.  Klra's  demise  was 
murder,  and  on  the  other.  It  was  "an  honor- 
able thing  they  did"  to  ftilfill  their  master's 
of  revenge  to  their  master's  grave. 

So  the  47  samurai  were  ordered  to  follow 
their  lord  In  "seppuku,"  lest  any  other  act  In 
their  lives  defile  the  purity  of  their  ven- 
geance. And  In  four  groups,  they  did  so — 
In  an  act  of  loyalty  and  honor  that  the 
Japanese  have  revered  ever  since.  WUda 
said. 

The  sword  Wilda  flexed  tentatively  Friday 
had  belonged  to  Yoshlda.  the  number  two 
samurai,  and  along  its  "tang"  (grip),  whose 
silver  fittings  had  been  sold  separately  for 
$300  Just  an  hour  before  WUda  spotted  the 
sword  In  1964,  was  the  Inscription  that  told 
the  story  of  Yoshlda's  obedience  and  death. 

It  had  been  In  Wilda's  possession  since 
he  was  19,  when  he  traded  the  $800  Colt 
for  it,  and  he  had  tried  three  times  before 
to  return  it  to  Japan. 

"I  didn't  know  then  (when  he  bought  It) 
what  sword  it  was,  but  I  knew  it  was  good." 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  "pedigreed"  sword,  made 
in  1681  by  the  master  Yoshltake.  a  sort  of 
Stradivarlus  of  Japanese  swordmakers.  It  is 
fashioned  like  the  fabled  Damascus  blades, 
of  layered  and  tempered  metal,  folded  and 
drawn  nine  times,  as  finely  wrought  as 
Jewelry  and  as  sharp  and  spare  as  a  haiku 
poem. 

And  now  it  is  going  home.  Wilda  said, 
gripping  it  one  last  time. 

The  Yoshlda  family  knows  it  Is  coming 
back,  and  on  the  Dec.  14  anniversary  of  the 
attack  on  the  castle,  the  reverent  will  visit 
the  Sengaku-Ji  temple  "with  great  pleasure 
and  gratitude."  Consul  General  Tanaka  said. 

The  sword  is  being  sent  home  in  a  care- 
fully packed  casing  of  Wilda's  making.  With 
It  goes  a  small  envelope,  also  of  Wilda's  mak- 
ing, with  a  letter  and  some  money  as  an 
offering — "to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  war- 
riors and  retainers,  and  to  tell  them  the 
sword  Is  back  home  again." 


EL  SALVADOR 


Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  aware  of  this  dispute  over  the 
tragic  situation  in  El  Salvador — relating 
to  both  U.S.  policy  in  providing  assist- 
ance and  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
problem.  Some  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  guerrillas  are  agrarian  reform- 
ers fighting  a  despotic  government  and  a 
ruthless  military.  In  the  belief  that  jus- 
tice is  on  the  side  of  the  guerrillas,  this 
group  is  naturally  opposed  to  U.S.  in- 
volvemenc.  Others  contend,  including  the 
administration  and  this  Senator,  that 
the  guerrillas  are  Soviet-backed  terror- 
ists bent  on  destroying  the  fragile  reed 
of  democracy  represented  by  the  moder- 
ate Duarte  government  and  imposing 
Communist  rule  on  El  Salvador. 

This  argument  is  usually  carried  on  by 
Government  officials,  diplomats,  and 
journalists  of  various  persuasions — most 
of  whom  have  never  been  in  El  Salvador. 
I  found  it  refreshing  and  enlightening, 
therefore,  to  read  an  account  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  October  19  of  the  visit 
to  the  United  States  of  five  labor  leaders 
from  El  Salvador.  These  are  men  who 
have  experienced  the  killing  and  destruc- 
tion being  wrought  by  the  guerrillas  in 
the  countryside.  There  is  no  question  in 
their  minds  who  is  responsible  for  the 
Salvadoran  tragedy.  While  they  say  it 
is  true  that  the  military  has  been  giillty 
of  some  brutal  excesses,  the  labor  leaders 
place  the  blame  squarely  on  the  guerril- 
las. They  say,  "Guerrillas  have  the  guns, 
but  they  do  not  have  the  people."  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  read  this  article.  I 
wish  all  Americans  would.  It  would  en- 
hance their  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem in  El  Salvador  and  help  solidify  their 
support  of  the  President's  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  "Forgotten  Trabajadores,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  19.  19811 
Foecotten  Trabajadores 

Thanks  to  a  disturbingly  effective  left-wing 
propaganda  campaign,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration bsis  been  largely  staUed  In  Its  efforts 
to  gather  public  support  for  a  U.S.  counter- 
attack against  the  Soviet-Cuban  conquest  of 
Central  America.  But  It  Is  far  too  early  to 
give  up  the  fight.  The  propaganda  lies  are 
by  now  so  transparent  that  even  the  most 
liberal  Congressmen,  newspaper  editors  and 
churchmen  surely  cannot  avoid  recognizing 
them. 

For  example,  can  anyone  stir  doubt  that 
Nicaragua  has  been  a  victim  of  a  Communist 
takeover?  The  Cuban-style  "neighborhood 
committees"  are  in  piace,  the  secret  police  are 
being  trained.  La  Prensa  has  been  told  It  wUl 
be  closed  If  it  continues  to  sp>eak  up.  Arch- 
bishop Obando  y  Bravo  Is  being  suppressed 
and  a  spectacular  military  build-up  Is  under 
way.  The  Sandinistas  are  creating  an  army 
and  militia  of  over  250.000.  equivalent  to  a 
full  one-tenth  of  the  population,  even 
though  the  country  cant  feed  Itself  or  pay 
its  debts.  Heavy  equipment,  including  30  T- 
55  tanks,  has  been  pouring  In  from  the  Soviet 
bloc.  The  combined  forces  of  Nicaragua  and 
Cuba  soon  will  dwarf  any  army  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  drive  a  Soviet  strategic 
wedge   between   North  and   South   America. 

Little  Costa  Rica,  once  a  model  democracy. 
has  been  destabilized  and  Intimidated  by  the 
Nlcaraguan  buildup  and  Internal  subversion. 
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current  military  and  propa- 
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CALIFORNIA  INDEPENDENT  BUSI- 
NESS FAVORS  ANTITRUST  EN- 
FORCEMENT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  has  announced  that  a  majority 
of  its  membership  responding  to  its  Sep- 
tember mandate  ballot  favor  limiting 
mergers  and  acquisitions  among  the  very 
largest  businesses. 

In  my  State  of  California,  of  the  3.938 
business  members  responding,  63  percent 
favor  limiting  mergers  and  acquisitions 
among  the  largest  businesses. 
This  result  should  not  be  surprising. 
Independent  business  historically 
flourishes  when  the  Sherman  antitrust 
laws  are  vigorously  enforced.  Independ- 
ent business  is  the  natural  victim  of 
larger  enterprises  seeking  to  eliminate 
competitors  and  to  acquire  a  larger  share 
of  the  market.  When  giants  clash,  the 
small  people  caught  in  the  middle  tend 
to  be  crushed. 

Another  reason  is  that  financing  of 
mergers  and  acquisitions  is  a  waste  of 
good  capital  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  independent  sector  of  the  economy. 
Capital  drawn  into  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions is  not  available  for  new  tools,  new 
plants,  or  innovative  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  transfer  of  assets  from 
one  set  of  hands  to  another  does  not  open 
many  market  opportunities  for  small,  in- 
dependent businesses.  They  need  more 
customers,  not  fewer. 

At  a  time  when  the  administration 
seems  to  be  deemphasizing  antitrust  en- 
forcement, it  is  worth  noting  that  Cali- 
fornia's independent  businesses  support 
effective  enforcement  against  unproduc- 
tive mergers  and  acquisitions  among  the 
very  biggest  businesses.  As  the  NFIB 
mandate  put  the  issue,  "Freedom  to  run 
your  business  is  a  good  thing:  freedom 
to  control  markets  is  not." 


ADEQUATE  PRISON  HOUSING 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  joined  with  Senator  Grasslet  in 
cosponsoring  S.  1422  because  of  a  serious 
and  growing  problem  in  our  country 
today. 

The  burden  of  crime  often  falls  most 
heavily  on  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. According  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  about  92  percent  of  all  prisoners 
incarcerated  in  the  United  States  are 
held  in  State  prisons,  and  that  number 
is  rising  daily.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
this  year's  prison  population  increase 
will  be  the  highest  ever  recorded— a 
statement  that  will  not  surprise  State 
officials  who  have  resorted  to  housing 
prisoners  in  tents  and  prefabricated 
buildings,  double  bunking  them,  or  re- 
leasing them  in  the  face  of  severe 
overcrowding. 

The  swelling  of  State  prison  popula- 
tions is  just  a  part  of  a  troubling  cycle. 
As  incidences  of  crime  have  increased, 
the  public  has  demanded  a  crackdown, 
and  rightly  so.  But  as  State  govern- 
ments have  reacted  by  enacting  stiffer 
penalties  and  reducing  or  eliminating 
parole.  State  criminal  justice  facilities 
have  become  choked  with  prisoners, 
making     the     task     of     rehabilitation 


tougher  than  ever.  My  own  State's 
prisons  are  now  filled  to  114  percent  of 
capacity. 

Although  much  of  the  burden  of  crime 
and  the  corresponding  rise  of  prison 
population  may  be  within  State  jurisdic- 
tion, I  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  and  must  play  a  responsible 
role  in  easing  the  strain.  After  all,  it  is 
not  governments  but  citizens  who  suflfer 
the  effects  of  crime.  It  is  individual  citi- 
zens who  lose  their  lives  and  property  to 
crime  and  it  is  they  who  suffer  most 
when  dangerous  prisoners  are  released 
into  society  because  of  a  shortage  of 
space  in  State  facilities. 

I  believe  that  S.  1422  is  a  positive  step 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  take  in 
helping  the  States  cope  with  prison  over- 
crowding. The  bill  will  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  donate  surplus  property 
to  the  States  for  use  as  criminal  justice 
facilities.  Under  the  bill  a  State  that 
wants  to  save  money  by  constructing  or 
modernizing  facilities  on  surplus  Federal 
land  will  submit  its  plans  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who  will  then  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services.  States  will  not  only  use 
surplus  Federal  property  for  prisons,  but 
also  for  courts,  law  enforcement  schools, 
or  any  other  criminal  justice  facility. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  place  for  crimi- 
nals is  in  prison,  not  on  our  streets.  I  be- 
lieve that  S.  1422  will  offer  our  States  an 
important  option  as  they  seek  to  insure 
adequate  prison  housing. 
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ANSEL   ADAMS   TAKES   ON   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Ansel 
Adams  has  been  photographing  America 
since  1927.  His  photographs  have  cap- 
tured the  awe-inspiring  beauty  of  our 
Nation.  A  brilliant  pioneer  in  his  field, 
it  was  Ansel  Adams  who  transformed 
the  taking  of  pictures  into  the  art  of 
photography. 

Now,  at  age  79,  he  has  enlisted  in  the 
crusade  to  save  the  natural  wonders  that 
he  loves.  He  has  taken  his  stand  against 
the  environmental  policies  of  the  Reagan 
administration  and  Interior  Secretary 
James  Watt  in  particular.  He  stated  his 
views  in  a  recent  interview  in  Saturday 
Review  magazine. 

I  have  called  for  Mr.  Watt's  resigna- 
tion— and  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  it  was  right  to  vote  against  his  con- 
firmation. I  think  we  can  all  learn  more 
about  this  issue  from  Ansel  Adams, 
whose  perspective  on  public  policy  is 
as  clear  and  as  inspiring  as  his 
photographs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  his  interview 
be  Included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Ansel  Adams  Takes  on  the  President 
(By  Susan  K.  Reed) 

Photographs  by  Ansel  Adams  have  become 
synonymous  with  majestic  and  intimate  vi- 
sions of  the  American  West:  snow-covered 
peaks  In  the  morning  sun.  storm  clouds 
rolling  through  a  mountain  pass,  moonrlse 
over  a  New  Mexico  landscare.  A  well-known 
crusader    as    well    as    photographer,    Adams 


campaigned  for  years  to  get  photography 
accepted  as  an  art.  and  he  helped  establish 
the  first  department  of  photography  in  a 
museum — at  New  York's  Museum  of  Modem 
Art  m  1940. 

A  member  of  the  Sierra  Club  since  1919. 
Adams  has  oeen  a  familiar  face  In  the  con- 
servation movement,  lobbying  determinedly 
for  the  protection  and  expansion  of  national 
parks  and  wilderness  areas.  This  year  he 
has  taken  on  the  Reagan  administration, 
publicly  criticizing  what  he  considers  the 
destructive  environmental  policies  of  the 
President  and  his  Interior  Secretary.  James 
Watt. 

Adams'  earliest  passion  was  neither  pho- 
tography nor  nature.  It  was  music  and  his 
dream  was  to  become  a  concert  pianist. 
Though  his  piano  training  proved  rewarding, 
by  1930  he  had  come  to  see  more  potential, 
artistically  and  economically.  In  photog- 
raphy. Commercial  work  supported  his  fam- 
ily and  still  left  him  time  to  roam  the  West, 
from  his  beloved  Yosemlte  to  New  Mexico, 
photographing  nature.  "If  I  feel  I  have  any 
niche  at  all  in  the  photographic  presenta- 
tion of  America."  he  later  wrote.  "It  would 
be  chiefly  to  show  the  land  and  the  sky  as 
the  settings  for  human  activity  .  .  .  how 
man  could  be  related  to  his  magnificent  set- 
ting, and  how  foolish  it  is  that  we  have  the 
disorganization  and  misery  that  we  have." 
Now  a  sprightly  79.  Adams's  elfin  humor 
complements  his  profoundly  gentle  de- 
meanor. We  talked  recently  at  his  home  m 
Carmel.  California,  overlooking  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Big  Sur. 

S.R.  You've  been  In  the  news  recently  not 
because  of  your  photography  but  because  of 
your  opposition  to  James  Watt.  Why  have 
you  taken  such  a  strong  stand  publicly? 

Adams.  It  would  be  quite  a  task  to  describe 
the  relationship  my  photography  has  with 
the  environment,  my  Interest  in  Yosemlte, 
and  the  natural  scene  that  I  was  raised  In. 
My  interest  In  the  national  parks  and  the 
wilderness  has  always  been  an  abiding  one. 
I  haven't  ever  made  pictures  specifically  for 
environmental  purposes,  but  a  lot  of  the  pic- 
tures I  have  made  have  been  used  in  en- 
vironmental work.  Environment  to  me  In- 
volves a  level  of  conscience — It's  your  en- 
vironment. It's  my  environment.  It's  living. 
Mr.  Watt  seems  to  be  reveling  In  doing  as 
much  damage  to  It  as  possible.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  group  of  antl-envlronmentallsts 
dont'  have  any  Interest  in  the  future.  To 
them  It's  a  matter  of  making  the  biggest 
profit  for  their  generation. 

S.R.  How  would  you  characterize  Watt's 
attitude  toward   the  environment? 

Adams.  I  think  he  would  place  environ- 
mental protection  at  the  low  end  of  his 
totem  pole.  There's  an  aesthetic  quality  to 
natural  areas  that  he  completely  overlooks, 
and  it's  very  Important.  Recreational  qtial- 
ity  Is  also  overlooked.  The  use  of  the  land 
for  profitable  production  is  the  main  objec- 
tive. 

S.R.  Which  of  his  plans  do  you  find  most 
objectionable? 

Adams.  Well,  let's  put  it  tills  way.  There 
are  certain  elements  of  the  national  parks, 
forests,  and  monuments  that  are  sacrosanct. 
He's  In  favor  of  allowing  snowmobiles  In  the 
parks,  motorized  trips  down  the  Orand 
Canyon,  plus  drilling,  mining,  and  timber- 
ing In  many  of  these  areas.  He's  tried  to 
allow  drilling  off  the  coast  of  California  and 
initiated  directives  to  many  of  his  depart- 
ments about  giving  up  public  lands.  It  all 
indicates  a  blatant  Insensltlvlty.  and  it's  a 
statement  of  intention.  And  his  religious 
convictions  are  very  dangerous.  He's  a  fun- 
damentalist, you  know.  'When  people  have 
asked  him  about  the  danger  of  exhausting 
our  resources  for  future  generations,  he  has 
said.  "I  don't  know  how  many  future  gen- 
erations we  can  count  on  before  the  Lord 
returns."  Then,  when  people  have  asked  him 
about    hU    religious    convictions,   he's   said 


thait  it's  improper  to  ask  that  question  be- 
cause it's  his  private  business  But  It's  also 
Improper  for  him  to  apply  his  religious  con- 
victions to  the  running  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. It's  a  very  serious  thing  to  say. 
"To  hell  with  the  future  generations  be- 
cause I  believe  in  the  Second  Coming." 

S.R.  He  did  say  in  the  second  part  of  the 
statement  to  which  you're  referring  that 
what  we  have  we  should  preserve. 

Adams.  I've  seen  enough  disparity  between 
his  statements — which  could  be  taken  ver- 
batim out  of  the  National  Parks  Act — and 
what  he  does. 

8.R.  But  Watt  has  recently  withdrawn  the 
proposed  sale  of  oil  leases  off  the  coast  of 
CaUfomla. 

Adams.  He's  said  he's  going  to  come  back 
In  1982.  He's  only  temporarily  withdrawn, 
because  he  didn't  have  time  to  prepare  an 
answer  to  the  legal  questions  raised.  People 
may  think  we've  won.  but  we  haven't  won  at 
all.  He's  very  tenacious,  very  suave,  and  very 
brutal.  I  don't  trust  him.  This  administra- 
tion has  no  wisdom  whatsoever  about  bal- 
anced and  appropriate  use  of  the  land.  So 
now  I  declare  ideological  war  on  Watt  and 
ideological  war  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

S.R.  What  are  you  doing  to  fight  Mr.  Watt? 
ADAMS.  I'm  using  whatever  influence  I 
have.  I  write  articles  and  give  interviews  and 
let  my  photographs  be  used  I'm  working 
closely  with  the  WUderness  Society,  which 
has  published  a  wonderful  book  called  "The 
Watt  Book."  1  write  letters  every  day.  and  try 
to  get  other  people  to  write  ...  to  be  a  liv- 
ing petition. 

S.R.  Do  you  feel  that  your  photographs 
help  the  environmental  effort? 

Adams.  Yes,  but  more  by  inference.  I  try 
to  get  to  people  who  have  no  interest  in  con  ■ 
servation  or  environment. 

S.R.  If  you  want  to  limit  the  use  of  parks 
and  wilderness  areas  to  only  certain  kinds 
of  uses,  aren't  you  depriving  others  of  what 
they  regard  as  appropriate  use? 

Adams.  Lets  put  It  this  way.  You  would  be 
depriving  a  limited  number  of  people  of  the 
community  to  commandeer  a  place  for  their 
own  advantage,  as  against  the  potential  10  to 
20  million  citizens  who  could  enjoy  that 
place  as  a  reserve. 

S.R.  Don't  we  have  to  be  concerned  about 
getting  the  natural  resources  this  country  Is 
going  to  need? 

Adams.  We'd  better  concentrate  on  getting 
as  much  parks  and  wilderness  areas  as  pos- 
sible now.  to  protect  them.  There  are  plenty' 
of  other  places  we  can  go  for  resources.  Watt 
wants  to  set  a  precedent  though,  so  be  can 
go  In  wherever  he  wants. 

S.R.  What  do  you  think  of  Watt's  state- 
ment that  Ansel  Adams  has  never  taken  a 
picture  with  a  human  being  In  it? 

Adams,  Well,  it's  obvious  that  he's  no  bet- 
ter an  art  historian  than  he  is  a  Secretary  of 
Interior.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Watt's  secre- 
tary asking  her  to  advise  him  that  I've  made 
at  least  1.000  portraits.  A  book  of  them  is 
out.  there's  a  major  monograph  coming.  All 
my  life  I've  made  portraits.  Some  of  them 
have  even  received  considerable  acclaim,  I 
asked  her  to  please  tell  Mr.  Watt  this  fact. 
S.R.  Did  you  receive  a  response? 
Adams.  No  I  don't  want  one.  I  don't  want 
to  play  into  the  man's  hands. 

S.R.  What  purpose  do  you  think  wilderness 
areas  serve? 

Adams.  Well,  there  are  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. One  is  the  preservation  of  the  natural 
qualities  of  the  world.  It's  involved  with  rec- 
reation and  also  re-creation.  It's  important 
to  keep  some  wild  areas  of  the  world  Intact 
while  other  areas  are  being  chewed  up.  It  is. 
admittedly,  a  certain  Intangible  value.  But 
It's  vitally  Important.  'Why  would  we  main- 
tain the  arts?  Those  are  intangible.  Nothing 
useful  about  a  Beethoven  symphony.  You 
can't  mine  It  or  drill  It  or  chop  It  down. 
WUderness  areas  are  shrinking  very  rapidly. 


Soon  there  won't  be  any  place  where  people 
can  experience  the  land.  It's  like  selling  seats 
at  the  opera.  You  sell  all  the  seats,  then 
standing  room,  and  soon  all  that's  left  is  lap 
room. 

S.R.  Do  you  think  that  more  artists  should 
be  directly  involved  in  politics? 

Adams.  I  can't  say  what  other  artists 
should  do.  but  what  bothers  me  now  is  that 
there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  great  theme  in 
the  arts.  The  last  really  important  theme  was 
the  time  of  the  Depression,  the  Dust  Bowl,  in 
the  photography  of  Walker  Evans.  Arthur 
Rothsteln.  and  Dorothea  Lange.  They  really 
focused  their  attention  on  a  situation.  They 
turned  the  direction  of  photography, 
S.R.  Do  you  see  any  kind  of  theme  now? 
Adams.  Well,  there's  a  Journalistic  theme 
coming  in  again,  which  is  healthy.  There  are 
people  who  are  interested  in  doing  things 
other  than  conceptual.  Concept uallsm  is  ob- 
servation without  feeling. 

S.R.  How  important  is  craft  to  an  art? 
Adams.  I  think  It's  absolutely  essential.  You 
cannot  express  anything  In  writing  or  In  mu- 
sic or  in  photography  virlthout  the  appropri- 
ate craft.  If  I  play  a  concert,  and  I  can't 
play  my  scales,  or  don't  know  my  notes,  then 
I'm  limited. 

S.R.  Do  you  think  that  craft  is  equally  as 
important  as  conception? 

Adams.  Yes.  because  without  craft  the  con- 
ception doesn't  live.  It's  bom.  but  it  strug- 
gles. I've  seen  many  portfolios  where  photog- 
raphers have  no  technique,  but  a  good  eye — 
they've  seen  something.  And  others  come  in 
and  they  have  good  prints,  but  they're  empty 
pictures.  A  fuzzy  image  is  bad  enough,  but 
a  sharp  image  of  a  fuzzy  concept  is  worse. 

S.R.  Critics  have  noted  that  your  prints 
have  become  more  intense  over  the  years. 
Why  Is  that? 

Adams.  Well,  you  never  forget  the  original 
visualization  in  making  the  negative,  but  as 
you  proceed  you  see  more  in  the  pictures  and 
you  extract  more  in  printing  It's  very  simi- 
lar to  playing  a  Beethoven  sonata.  For  six 
months  you  play  it  the  same  way.  but  in  a 
year  or  so  you  discover  different  themes. 
You're  not  doing  anything  against  the  orig- 
inal musical  construction,  but  you're  putting 
In  another  interpretive  ambience,  stronger 
dynamics. 

S.R.  It  seems  that  many  photographers — 
Wynn  Bullock.  Don  Worth,  and  Paul  Capo- 
nigro.  for  instance — were  trained  as  musi- 
cians. What's  the  relationship? 

Adams.  Music  is  entirely  creative,  with  very 
little  physical  contribution  from  the  instru- 
ment. Photography  is  similarly  creative,  with 
the  camera  like  a  musical  Instrument.  The 
negative  is  something  equivalent  to  the  score. 
You  have  your  subject  and  then  you've  got 
the  problem  of  Image  management,  which  is 
exposing,  and  value  management,  which  is 
developing.  Finally  comes  the  print,  which  is 
the  performance. 

S.R.  Aside  from  campaigning  against  Sec- 
retary Watt,  what  are  you  working  on  now? 
Adams.  I'm  'writing  my  autobiography.  I'm 
writing  the  third  volume  of  a  series  on  pho- 
tographic and  printing  technique.  I'm 
printing  museum  sets,  and  I'm  putting  to- 
gether a  book  of  my  letters. 

S.R.  Why  did  you  stop  printing  for  public 
sale  in  1976? 

Adams,  I  wanted  to  be  free  to  do  new 
creative  work.  I  wanted  to  stop  market  sales 
so  I  made  a  final  offer  to  dealers.  I  set  a 
high  price  and  a  minimum  order  of  prints. 
We  thought  we'd  get  about  $900  a  print. 
As  soon  as  the  prints  were  out.  though,  the 
figure  went  to  tl.OOO  and  Just  kept  on  going. 
S.R.  And  what  do  you  think  of  $72,500 
paid  for  your  "Moonrlse"  earlier  this  year? 
Adams.  Like  the  stock  market.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  have  no  control. 

S.R.  You're  going  to  leave  your  negatives 
to  the  Center  for  Creative  Photography  In 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Francis 
Scott  Key  wrote  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner 167  years  ago  this  past  September  13. 
Key  was  t  patriot  whose  story  should  be 
known  by  all  and  never  forgotten. 

In  Geo  getown  where  Key  made  his 
home  and  where  I  make  my  home  away 
from  hoc  e  in  niinois,  the  Business  and 


Professional  Association  recently  hon- 
ored Key  and  his  anthem  on  the  week- 
end of  September  12  and  13.  Stores  dec- 
orated their  windows,  artists  displayed 
their  work,  antique  cars  and  buggies 
lined  the  streets,  bands  played,  and  fire- 
works burst  in  air.  All  in  all,  it  was  a 
'Star  Spangled  September"  that  I  dearly 
enjoyed  attending  with  my  wife.  Loraine. 

During  the  celebration,  I  talked  with 
"Francis  Scott  Key"  who  did  a  fine  job 
in  telling  me  how  at  35  he.  a  lawyer,  had 
gone  to  Baltimore  on  September  4,  1814 
to  plead  with  the  British  for  the  release 
of  his  neghbor.  Dr.  William  Beanes.  The 
story  of  how  he  witnessed  the  Battle  of 
Baltimore  and  defense  of  Fort  McHenry 
on  his  mission  and  his  inspiration  to 
write  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  is  told 
remarkably  well  in  an  article  printed  by 
the  Georgetowner.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Georgetowner.  Sept.  4-17.   1981] 
The  Stab-Spangled  Banner 

(The  Story  of  Its  writing  by  Francis  Scott 
Key  at  Baltimore.  September  13-14,  1814.) 
(By  John  Snyder,  Jr.  and  Samuel  M.  Levy) 

AN  ERRAND  OF  MERCY 

On  September  4.  1814.  In  the  midst  of 
Baltimore's  girding  for  battle  with  the 
British,  a  fine-looking  man  rode  Into  the  city 
from  the  southwest.  Thirty-five  years  old 
and  slender,  he  was  of  medium  height  and 
wiry.  He  had  blue  eyes  and  wavy  brown  hair. 
His  name  was  Francis  Scott  Key.  and  he  had 
come  from  his  home  In  Georgetown  near 
Washington,  where  he  practiced  law. 

Though  Key  had  taken  part  In  the  Battle 
of  Bladensburg.  he  was  not  coming  to  Balti- 
more to  fight.  Instead  he  was  on  an  errand 
of  mercy.  A  neighbor  of  Dr.  William  Beanes 
had  begged  the  young  lawyer  to  plead  with 
the  British  for  the  release  of  the  elderly 
physician.  As  a  close  friend  of  Dr.  Beanes. 
Key  was  distressed  at  his  arrest  and  promptly 
agreed  to  press  for  his  release. 

Before  leaving  Georgetown  Key  obtained 
official  appointment  for  his  task  from  Presi- 
dent Madison.  Then  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  to  Baltimore  to  Join  John  S.  Skin- 
ner. United  States  agent  for  exchanging 
prisoners  of  war  with  the  British,  who  would 
take  him  to  the  British  fleet. 

On  September  5th  Key  and  Skinner  left 
Baltimore  in  a  small  sailing  vessel  flying  a 
white  flag  to  show  that  It  was  on  a  peaceful 
mission.  Two  days  later,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Potomac  River,  they  sighted  the  British 
fleet  and  signaled  for  permission  to  board  the 
flagship,  the  Tonnant. 

Admiral  Alexander  Cochrane  received  the 
two  Americans  courteously.  When  Key  asked 
for  the  release  of  Dr.  Beanes,  however,  the 
British  commander  and  his  advisers.  Admiral 
George  Cockburn  and  General  Robert  Ross, 
firmly  refused.  The  charge  against  the  doctor 
was  serious,  Cockburn  declared.  When  Brit- 
ish troops  first  had  entered  Upper  Marlboro, 
they  had  not  made  a  prisoner  of  Dr.  Beanes 
on  the  condition  that  he  would  remain  a 
noncombatant.  The  physician  had  agreed. 
Yet.  when  the  British  were  passing  through 
Upper  Marlboro  on  their  return  to  their 
ships,  the  doctor  had  caused  the  arrest  of 
three  disorderly  British  stragglers.  This 
seemed  to  be  evidence  that  Dr.  Beanes  had 
broken  his  word.  He  would  be  taken  to 
Canada  for  punishment. 

When  his  turn  came  to  reply  Key  needed 
all  the  skill  that  had  made  him  a  successful 
lawyer.  Dr.  Beanes,  he  argued,  was  a  peace- 


loving  gentleman  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
rules  of  war.  In  ordering  the  arrest  of  the 
British  stragglers,  he  had  not  Intended  to 
break  his  promise  to  remain  neutral.  To  him 
the  soldiers  seemed  to  be  ruffians  who  had 
trespassed  on  his  property  and  demanded 
something  to  drink.  Key  also  described  the 
attentive  care  given  to  the  enemy  sick  and 
wounded  and  produced  letters  from  some  of 
them — letters  addressed  to  friends  In  the 
fleet.  These  would  prove,  he  said,  the  kind 
treatment  given  by  Americans  to  those  of 
the  British  left  behind. 

Gradually  Key  wen  over  the  British.  They 
agreed  to  free  Dr.  Beanes.  However,  since 
they  were  planning  to  attack  Baltimore  in  a 
few  days,  they  could  not  release  anyone  at 
this  time,  not  even  Key  and  Skinner.  The 
risk  of  their  carrying  useful  Information  to 
the  defending  forces  would  be  too  great. 
They  would  be  treated  well  and  released 
Immediately  after  the  battle. 

As  the  British  fleet  stood  up  the  Chesa- 
peake. Key's  thoughts  must  have  turned  to 
his  family.  Before  leaving  Georgetown  he  had 
sent  his  wife  and  children  to  Frederick 
County.  Maryland,  far  Inland,  to  await  his 
return  from  this  mission.  Polly,  his  wife; 
Frank.  John  and  Edward,  his  three  sons: 
and  Elizabeth.  Maria  and  Anna,  his  three 
daughters,  were  now  safe  at  the  peaceful 
farm  In  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  He  knew  that  countryside  well, 
for  there  on  a  large  farm  called  "Terra 
Rubra"  he  had  been  born  on  August  1.  1779. 
There  he  had  spent  his  childhood  years,  and 
his  mother  had  given  him  his  early  educa- 
tion. There  his  father  had  taught  him  to  ride 
and  to  hunt  as  well  as  to  understand  some- 
thing about  running  a  farm.  His  mother  was 
deeply  religious,  musical  and  poetic,  while 
his  father  was  a  veteran  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  a  successful  farmer  and  a  respected 
Judge. 

As  a  lad  of  ten  his  parents  had  sent  him 
to  grammar  school  at  the  new  St.  John's 
College  In  Annapolis.  Seven  years  later  he 
had  graduated  from  Ihp  college.  Then,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  uncle.  Philip  Barton  Key. 
a  successful  lawyer  and  member  of  Con- 
gress, he  had  read  for  the  bar.  In  18(X)  he 
had  returned  to  Frederick  County  to  practice 
law,  leaving  at  Annapolis  a  beautiful  young 
lady  named  Mary  Tayloe  Lloyd  whom  he 
deeply  desired  to  make  his  wife.  Two  years 
later  they  had  m»..rled.  They  had  made  their 
home  In  Frederick  County  until  1805,  when 
Key's  uncle  had  retired  and  turned  over  his 
Georgetown  law  practice  to  his  nephew. 

Key's  life  In  Georgetown  had  been  happy. 
He  and  his  wife  were  popular — to  their  many 
friends  they  were  "Frank"  and  "Polly."  They 
tried  to  be  good  parents,  carefully  bringing 
up  their  children,  and  Key  was  becoming 
better  known  as  a  lawyer.  In  his  occasional 
free  time  he  enjoyed  writing  articles  and 
verses.   Especially  he  liked  to  write  poetry. 

Now.  aboard  the  British  warship,  he  must 
have  wondered  If  he  would  enjoy  that  peace- 
ful life  again.  How  long  would  It  be  before 
he  could  see  his  family?  What  would  hap- 
pen to  relatives  and  friends  In  Baltimore 
when  the  attack  came?  What  would  happen 
to  him? 

He  could  not  know.  He  was  held  aboard 
an  enemy  vessel  going  Into  battle  a^lnst  his 
countrymen.  Danger  would  surround  him 
on  every  side. 

CrriZEN-SOLDIERS    THROW    BACK    RECtTLARS 

On  Sunday.  September  11.  1814,  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  of  over  50  ships  entered  the  Pa- 
tapsco.  Watchers  along  the  shore  notified 
General  Smith  In  Baltimore  that  the  enemy's 
fleet  was  moving  toward  the  city. 

Promptly  the  commander-in-chief  or<lered 
the  alarm  given.  From  a  small  cannon  stand- 
ing In  front  of  the  court  house  the  pre- 
arranged signal  of  three  rounds  boomed  out. 
Scarcely  had  the  last  report  echoed  over  the 
city  than  Baltimore's  volunteer  soldiers  were 
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on  the  move,  headed  by  General  Jchn 
Btrlcner,  a  strong  scouting  force  of  3000 
men  pushed  out  irom  Hampstead  Hill  to 
check  the  ..ivaders  if  they  put  troops  ashore. 

LAte  In  the  evening  oi  September  lUn  i^ie 
British  ships  were  auchoreu  on  the  wistern 
shore  of  North  Point,  about  12  miles  uom 
Baltimore.  At  early  dawn  Monday.  Septem- 
ber 12th.  about  6000  British  soldiers  oegan 
landing.  Commanded  by  General  Ross,  tney 
were  crack  troops  flushed  with  recent  vic- 
tory over  one  of  the  armies  of  the  great 
Napoleon.  With  small  advance  parties  of 
ccouts  moving  ahead,  the  column  cautiously 
march  up  Long  Log  Lane  without  meeting 
an  American  soldier  until  late  mornmg. 
buddenly  scattered  shots  rang  out  aheau. 
Advance  parties  of  the  opposing  forces  had 
met.  The  firing  Increased  steaolly. 

The  British  commander  spurred  his  white 
horse  and  rode  toward  tne  gunllre.  He  had 
scarcely  reached  the  spot  when  he  was 
ii„ruck  by  snarpshooter  nre.  Hcsi  swayed 
lorward  in  his  saddle,  was  caught  by  one 
of  his  officers  and  lowered  to  the  ground.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  died.  Ironically  enough, 
he  had  been  the  first  of  the  British  officers 
to  agree  to  the  release  of  Dr.  Beanej. 

Disconcerted  by  the  loss  of  their  com- 
mander and  by  the  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can resistance,  the  British  camped  for  the 
night  on  the  battlefield.  Next  morning. 
Tuesday,  September  13th,  they  took  up  their 
dogged  march.  When  the  troops  reached  the 
Philadelphia  Road,  they  turned  west  and 
pushed  toward  Baltimore,  soon  coming  with- 
in sight  of  the  positions  on  Hamp^tead  Hill. 
Then   they  stopped  to  reconnolter. 

Unwilling  to  risk  a  frontal  attack,  early 
on  the  ir.ornlng  of  Wednesday,  September 
14th,  the  British  began  a  retreat  along  the 
Philadelphia  Road,  down  Long  Log  Lane  io 
North  Point  where  they  re-embarked  on  the 
transports.  General  Smith  had  successfuUy 
defended  Baltimore  against  attack  by  land. 

A    SONG    BORN    IN    BATTLE 

While  the  British  were  advancing,  fighting 
and  retreutlng  on  land,  their  warsnlpo  were 
seeing  even  more  action.  After  putting  ashore 
Ross  and  his  troops  on  Monday,  September 
12th,  Cochrane  kept  his  transport  vessels  at 
anchor  .ju  North  Point  and  detached  some 
of  his  largest  ships  to  protect  them.  Then 
he  sent  16  bombardment  vessels  up  the 
Pataps:o,  slowly  and  cautiously  sounding  for 
the  channel.  His  part  In  the  Joint  land  and 
sea  attack  on  Baltimore  was  to  bombaid 
Fort  McHenry  Into  surrender  and  penetrale 
the  Inner  harbor. 

By  daybreak  on  Tuesday,  September  13th, 
the  enemy  vessels  were  anchored  in  two 
great  semicircles  about  three  miles  off  Fort 
McHenry.  Key,  Skinner  and  Beanes  were 
transferred  to  their  sailboat  and  stationed 
outside  the  zone  of  danger  but  under  a 
guard  of  British  marines.  Then  the  leet 
opened  a  heavy  fire  and  bombs,  mortar  shells 
and  rockets  began  to  fall  upon  the  fort  over 
which  General  Smith's  great  new  battle  flags 
was  flying. 

Major  Armlstcad.  commander  of  the  fort. 
ordered  h'.s  cannoners  to  reply.  Immediately 
they  discovered  that  the  American  guns  were 
not  powerful  enough  to  reach  the  British 
ships.  The  defenders  In  the  fort  protected 
themselves  from  the  heavy  firing  as  best 
they  could.  One  British  shell  squarely  struck 
an  American  cannon  and  badly  damaeed  It. 
Six  men  were  wounded  and  two  killed.  An- 
other bomb  fell  on  the  roof  of  the  powder 
magazine,  but  failed  to  explode. 

Day  changed  to  night  and  night  today  a- 
the  bombardment  continued.  Twenty-five 
hours  passed  with  only  a  few  short  periods 
of  silence.  In  Baltimore,  two  or  three  mllps 
away,  the  shock  of  the  gunfire  shook  build- 
ings to  their  foundations.  From  upper  win- 
dows and  from  housetops  many  people  anx- 
iously watched  and  listened  to  the  flrlna. 
The  brilliant  flashes  in  the  sky  and  the  un- 
ending explosions  told  them  that  a  terrify- 


ing battle  was  at  their  doors.  In  everybody's 
mind  the  question  was — could  Armlstcad 
and  his  men  hold  out? 

During  the  bombardment  two  exceptional 
events  occurred.  Once  Fort  McHenry's  guns 
remained  silent  for  so  long  that  the  British 
thought  the  defenders  might  be  r;ady  to 
surrender.  Cochrane  ordered  several  of  his 
ships  closer,  but  as  soon  as  they  came  within 
range  a  blaze  of  gunfire  leapt  from  the  fort, 
and  hurriedly  the  admiral  ordered  his  vesse  s 
to  drop  back. 

Again,  about  midnight  September  1 3th  to 
14th — after  the  rain  began  to  pour — 1200 
soldiers  attempted  to  land  behind  Fort  Mc- 
Henry and  attack  it  from  the  rear. 
Unknowingly,  they  were  putting  In  toward 
Fort  Bab:ock.  one  of  the  batteries  built  to 
protect  Port  McHenry  against  a  flank  attack. 
Immediately  the  Americans  o::ened  fire  with 
Fort  Babcock's  six  guns.  Quickly  the  cannon 
at  Fort  Covington.  Fort  McHenry  and  the 
Lazaretto  Joined  In.  For  over  an  hour  the 
battle  was  sharp  and  vicious.  American  shot 
and  shell  sank  one  of  the  barges  and  dam- 
aged others.  Finally  the  British  barges  gave 
up  the  attack  and  scurried  back  to  the  safety 
of  their  fleet. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  deck  of  their  little 
boat.  Key  and  his  friends  witnessed  the  bat- 
tle. He  heard  the  punflre  of  the  North  Point 
engagement  on  Monday.  September  12th.  and 
with  his  telescope  excitedly  tried  to  follow 
the  British  as  they  marched  toward  Balti- 
more. Then  darkness  fell,  and  no  sound  of 
battle  came  from  Hampstead  Hill. 

Dawn  broke  to  cannon  fire.  All  day  the 
three  Americans  watched  the  British  pour 
shot  and  shell  on  Fort  McHenry.  Once  a  shell 
tore  one  of  the  stars  from  the  great  battle 
flag.  But  "at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming" 
General  Smith's  banner — "t>^at  star-spangled 
banner" — still  floated  proudly  "o'er  the  ram- 
parts." Thereafter,  only  when  "the  rocket's 
red  glare,  the  bomb  bursting  In  air."  split 
the  gloom  could  Key  see  the  flag  still  flying. 

Carried  away  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scene, 
by  the  spirited  resistance  of  his  countrymen, 
by  his  own  agonizing  uncertainty.  Key  was 
thinking  In  poetic  phrases.  He  began  Jotting 
down  his  thoughts. 

Then,  for  fear  of  hitting  their  own  men 
trying  to  land  behind  the  fort,  the  British 
held  their  fire.  Key  was  torn  with  anxiety. 
Had  the  defenders  surrendered?  The  flerce 
cannonade  as  the  landing  party  was  discov- 
ered answered  his  question.  The  gunfire  was 
music  to  his  ears.  Americans  still  manned 
the  fort. 

Quiet  followeti  the  prolonged  outbursts  as 
the  British  barges  retraated.  Nervously  Key 
paced  the  deck,  leaned  on  the  ral'.  Almost 
wild  with  aoprehenslon.  he  peered  vainly 
through  the  night.  Was  the  flag  still  there? 

At  last  the  sky  lightened.  "On  ti^e  shore 
dimly  seen"  was  a  flag.  American  or  British? 
Life'essly  It  clung  to  the  pole,  its  color  and 
deslen  concealed.  The  morning  gleamed 
brli^hter.  the  wind  freshened.  Fitfully  the 
banner  stirred,  fell  limp.  Then  the  breeze 
caught  It.  Key  and  his  friends  saw  the  en- 
sign's "full  glory"  stream  out.  It  was  th« 
American  flag! 

Relief  swelled  to  exultation.  Within  an 
hour  or  two  Key  and  his  party  saw  the  nearby 
ships  preparing  to  withdraw  down  the 
Patapsco.  The  marine  guards  returned  to 
their  ship.  The  Battle  of  Baltimore  had  ended 
In  victory  for  the  Americans,  and  stirring 
verses  had  been  born  In  the  mind  of  Francis 
Scott  Key. 

As  the  flag-of-truce  boat  sailed  Into  Bal- 
timore harbor.  Key  began  to  flt  together  the 
Ideas  and  phrases  that  had  come  to  him. 
Gradually  he  formed  lines  Into  stanzas.  As 
soon  as  he  reached  the  aulet  of  a  hotel  room, 
he  wrote  out  the  first  fair  cooy  of  his  verses. 
With  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper  before  him.  he 
penned  his  poem  \nf.t  as  he  had  lived  It — lust 
?s  If  he  were  still  watching  the  bombardment. 
Without  giving  his  poem  a  title,  he  wrote: 

"O  say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early 
light  .  .  ." 


Early  the  next  morning  the  poet  showed 
hlB  verses  to  Juage  Joseph  Hopper  Nicholson, 
h:s  brother-ln-iaw.  Having  ser>ed  as  an  artu- 
lery  officer  at  Fort  Mcnenry  during  the  Battle 
of  Baltimore.  Nicholson  was  qiUCK  to  recog. 
nize  the  stirring  spirit  of  the  verses.  A  pa- 
triotic poem  with  fine  literary  qualities,  be 
thought,  would  give  a  finishing  touch  to  the 
victory  celebration.  He  rushed  the  manu- 
script to  the  printing  office  of  the  Baltimore 
American  and  bad  the  verses  printed  in 
hanabiU  form. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Defense  of  Port 
McHenry."  Key's  poem  soon  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  through  the  city.  Almost  at 
once  someone — Nicholson,  it  is  believed — 
discovered  that  the  verses  could  be  sung  to 
the  tune  of  an  old  favorite  song,  "Anacreon 
in  Heaven. "  Soon  groups  of  soldiers,  profes- 
sional actors  and  people  in  their  homes  and 
on  the  streets  were  singing  the  new  song. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner.  "  Carr's  Music  Store  In 
Baltimore  printed  both  the  words  and  the 
tune  in  sheet  music  form.  The  song  became 
even  more  popular  than  the  poem. 

For  many  years  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner "  was  known  best  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States.  Then.  In  1904.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  ordered  Its  music  to  be 
played  throughout  the  navy  at  morning  and 
evening  colors.  Twelve  years  later  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  by  exe:utlve  order,  made 
the  song  the  national  anthem  for  the  United 
States. 

Today,  believing  In  the  destiny  of  their 
country  and  trusting  In  God.  Americans  sing 
their  patriotic  hymn  with  pride  and  confi- 
dence. May  we  always  sing  It  so ! 


THE  PRESIDENTS  COMMISSION  ON 
HOUSING  ENDORSES  GREATER 
USE  OF  PENSION  FUNDS  FOP 
HOME   MORTGAGES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  I  have  strongly  supported  and  ac- 
tively worked  to  encourage  the  concept 
of  giving  discretion  to  pension  funds  to 
invest  in  housing.  In  June  of  this  year, 
tl.e  President  established  a  Commission 
on  Housing  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  the  Federal  role  in  the 
housing  industry  and  its  future.  This 
Commission,  chaired  by  William  F.  Mc- 
Kenna  and  with  Carla  Hills  serving  as 
vice  chair,  has  been  looking  into  housing 
adequacy  and  affordability.  low-income 
assistance,  and  other  policy  questions. 

Last  week,  the  Commission  published 
an  interim  report  in  which  it  affirms  that 
'consistent  pursuit  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  for  economic  recovery  is 
the  most  effective  contribution  Govern- 
ment can  make  to  restore  health  to  the 
Nation's  housing  sector."  I  heartily 
agree.  However,  the  report  goes  on  to 
make  several  intriguing  recommenda- 
tions for  specific  Government  action  in 
the  housing  field  and  lays  out  an  agenda 
for  its  continuing  examination  of  hous- 
ing issues  over  the  next  6  months.  In  a 
short  period  of  time,  the  Commission  has 
already  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  thinking  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  housing,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  full  discussion  on  its  final  rec- 
ommendations in  the  spring. 

I  was  most  gratified  to  see  that  the 
Commission  has  specifically  recom- 
mended the  elimination  of  provisions  of 
current  regulation  or  law  that  inadvert- 
ently limit  the  housing  investments  of 
pension  funds,  insurance  companies  and 
other  potential  major  sources  of  housing 
capital.  Last  month,  I  was  delighted  to 
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long  been  Interest  in  the  possi- 

ncreaslng    mortgage    investment 

nontfadltlonal  sources  of  funds,  par- 

1  ension    funds.    Private    pension 

more  than  $400  billion  in  assets 

entJ    of    1980:    three-fifths    of    this 

w4s  held  by  noninsured  plans  and 

was  accounted  for  by  plans  with 

Insurfence     companies.     In     addition. 

$2  X)  billion  in  assets  was  held  in 

plans  for  employees  of  state  and 

ments.' 

jc  pension  funds  have  acquired 

amounts  of  residential  mortgage 

mortgage    Investment    by 

funds   has   been   small.   As 

can    be    ascertained,    residential 

ind  mortgage  pass-through  secu- 

by  private,  noninsured  plans  ac- 

ess   than   1   percent  of  the  total 

funds,  aid  mortgage  assets 

)nly  a  minor  share  of  J  e  Invest- 

isured  pension  funds  that  utilize 

I  vestment    acoov.-.fs.    Of    course. 

plans   with   life   Insurance 

;ommonly  do  not  involve  separate 

thus  Information  on  the  types 

_„  behind  the  reserves  for  these 

available  Overall,  life  Insurance 

which  had  been  a  major  source  of 

mortgaee  credit  in  the  ig'^Os  and 

have  shifted  away  from  housing 

d  nonresidential  mortgages  and 

of  assets. 

retirement  funds  have  very 
liabilities,    which    should    make 
residential  mortgages  potentially 
ivestmen's   In  this  resoect,  pen- 
are  more  favorably  situated  for 
1  ivestment  than  savings  and  loan 
which   traditionally  have  bor- 
short-term    (deposit)    market 
term  mortgage  loans, 
of   private   pension    fimd.s — 
funds  and  insured  funds 
separate  Investment  accounts — 
of  the  Emoloyee  Retirement 
Act  of   1974    (ERISA)    has 
constraints  upon  mortgage  in  vest- 
does  not  specify  a  list  of  in- 
that  a  pension  blan  may  or  may 
However.  It  does  establish  definl- 
dlctate  the  types  of  transactions 

Governors  of  the  Federal   Re- 
Syst^n,  Flow  of  Funds  Accounts. 
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that  are  prohibited  as  well  as  standards  that 
Investment  managers  of  pension  funds  should 
follow  when  making  Investments.  The  main 
dltnculties  have  been  posed  by  broad  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  regulatory  definitions  of  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
pension  plan  investments  can  and  cannot  be 
made. 

The  regulations  have  attempted  to  ensure 
that  Investment  managers  'to  not  enter  into 
conflict-of-interest  situations  and  unwise 
investments,  but  they  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  i-ealities  of  the  housing  finance 
marketplace  and  have  had  the  effect  of  limit- 
ing pension  plan  investment  in  mortgages 
and  mortgage-related  securities.  Moreover, 
adjustments  to  the  ERISA  regulations  have 
been  slow  to  evolve,  and  those  modifications 
that  have  been  implemented  are  not  fully 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  market- 
place. 

It  is  important  to  ensure  that  transactions 
involving  possible  conflicts  of  interest  are  not 
made  to  the  detriment  of  the  pension  plan 
beneficiaries,  but  it  does  not  appear  retison- 
able  to  prohibit  the  development  of  rela- 
tionships that  arise  in  the  normal  course  of 
business  between  the  pension  plans  and  such 
parties  as  loan  originators,  sellers,  servicers, 
and  mortgagors.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  recently  begun  to  ea^e  the  restrictions 
on  pension  fund  Investment  in  mortgage- 
backed  securities.  It  should  undertake  fur- 
ther actions  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  The  Department  of  Labor  should 
promptly  Issue  the  housing  portion  of  pro- 
posed regulations  that  would  exclude  from 
ERTSA  regulations  mortgage  pools  associated 
with  pass-through  securities  issued  or  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  or  an  agency  or 
instrumentality  thereof,  including  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. 

2.  The  Department  of  Labor  should  expand 
its  recent  class  exemption  for  mortgage  pass- 
through  securities  that  are  not  issued  or 
guaranteed  by  a  federally  related  entity,  in 
order  to  cover  pools  of  second  mortgages  and 
to  clarify  the  treatment  of  forward-purchase 
commitments  that  are  commonplace  In 
mortgage  market  transactions. 

3.  In  the  case  of  whole  mortgages  or  mort- 
gage participations,  the  Department  of  Labor 
should  issue  a  class  exemption  in  order  to 
permit  normsl  business  transactions. 

4.  The  mechanisms  for  evaluating  applica- 
tions for  mortgage-related  exemptions  should 
bo  streamlined  and  improved.  To  accomplish 
this  goal,  the  Department  of  Labor  should 
rely  upon  the  mortgage  and  housing  expertise 
f  hat  already  exists  at  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  at  HUD. 

The  Commission  Intends  to  Investigate 
more  fully  the  potential  for  improving  access 
of  pension  funds.  Insurance  companies,  and 
other  sources  of  private  capital  to  the  mort- 
gage market.  The  Commission  considers  It 
important  that  no  artificial  constraints  be 
imposed  by  government  at  any  level,  or  by 
others,  that  Impede  the  free  flow  of  funds 
into  the  mortgage  market  from  such  Invest- 
ment sources.  These  issues  will  receive  the 
Commission's  careful  attention  in  the  course 
of  developing  its  Final  Report. 


ILLINOIS  BLUE  CROSS  AND  BLUE 
SHIELD  HOLDS  SIXTH  ANNUAL 
SYMPOSIUM 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  "The 
Organization  anc'  Management  of  the 
Health  Care  Sv.s  .n  in  the  1980's"  was 
the  subject  of  tl  >  Illinois  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Sh'eld'r.  sixth  annual  svmpo- 
sium  held  Friday,  October  30  at  the 
Hyatt  Regency  in  Chicago. 

Perspectives  and  opinions  on  health 


care  In  the  United  States  were  explored 
at  the  symposium,  which  featured  a 
comprehensive  forum  of  speakers  repre- 
senting many  disciplines.  Many  of  our 
colleagues  from  the  congressional  lead- 
ership were  included  in  the  presenta- 
tions and  discussions:  "Effects  of  Re- 
vltalization  on  Health  Care  Manage- 
ment;" "Impact  of  Social  and  Economic 
Forces  on  the  Health  Care  System;"  and 
"The  Congressional  Leadership  Views 
Health  Care  in  America." 

In  addition  to  having  become  one  of 
the  most  widely  respected  annual  foriuns 
on  health  care,  the  Illinois  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  symposia  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  proposed  ideas  and  con- 
cepts which  have  resulted  in  major 
health  care  cost  containment  programs. 

The  symposium  has  grown  from  400 
participants  the  first  year  to  1,000  par- 
ticipants in  1981.  Those  attending  rep- 
resent business,  labor,  health  care,  civic 
government,  and  many  other  professions. 

Speakers  at  the  1981  symposium  In- 
cluded: Speaker  of  the  House,  Thomas 
"Tip"  O'Neill;  House  Republican  leader 
Bob  Michel;  chairman  of  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Dan  Rosten- 
KowsKi;  Virginia  Knauer.  Director,  U.S. 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs:  Lloyd  Mc- 
Bride,  president,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America;  Arthur  B.  Laffer,  economic  ad- 
visor to  the  President;  Mrs.  Coretta 
King,  president,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Center  for  Non -Violent  Social  Change; 
Charles  Schultze,  former  chairman, 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors ;  Laurence 
J.  Peter,  author  of  "The  Peter  Princi- 
ple"; Donald  N.  Frey,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Bell  &  Howell  Co.,  and  Alvin  Tar- 
lov,  M.D..  professor  of  medicine.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Hospitals  and  Clinics; 
Edward  J.  Connors,  president.  Sisters  of 
Mercy  Health  Corp,;  and  S.  Martin 
Hickman,  president  of  the  Illinois  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  plan. 

We  applaud  the  Illinois  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  plan  in  its  continued 
sponsorship  of  the  annual  symposia,  and 
are  pleased  the  1981  forum  was  as  fruit- 
ful as  previous  meetings.  Good  luck  to 
continuing  an  excellent  effort  toward 
the  all- American  goal:  Quality  health 
care  at  a  contained  cost. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, delivered  by  Mr.  Gregory, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that 
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the  House  has  passed  the  following  bill, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  1672.  An  act  to  expand  the  membership 
of  the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  from  60  to  65  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  .the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  3464.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  naval  vesseU  of 
the  United  States  may  not  be  built  In  foreign 
shipyards: 

H.R.  3598.  An  act  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  Carl  Albert  Congressional  Research  and 
Studies  Center; 

H.R.  4543.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  sharing  with 
State  and  local  governments  of  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  from  the  sale 
of  timber  produced  on  military  installations; 

H.R.  4591.  An  act  to  amend  the  mineral 
leasing  laws  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  uniform  treatment  of  certain  receipts 
under  such  laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4824.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  employment  protec- 
tion for  employees  of  nonappropriated  fund 
Instrxunentallties  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense who  rejxjrt  violations  of  law  or  mis- 
management: 

H.R.  4625.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  return  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  certain  works  of  art 
seized  by  the  United  States  Army  at  the  end 
oi  World  War  II;  and 

H.R.  4792.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  military  Justice 
system. 

At  12:51  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  with  amendments: 

S.  266.  An  act  to  foster  greater  coordina- 
tion and  sharing  of  health  care  resources  be- 
tween the  Veteruns"  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Cod3,  to  authorize  appro- 
priate coordination  and  siharing  of  such 
health  care  resources,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  following  bill,  with  amendments: 

S.  999.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Conitrol 
Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  3517.  An  act  to  authorize  the  granUng 
of  permanent  residence  status  to  certain 
nonimmigrant  aliens  residing  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.R.  3942.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1964. 

ENROLLED   BILL    SIGNED 

At  2:51  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill : 

S.  736.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
illegally  taken  fish  and  wildlife. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond). 

At  4 :  02  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of    Representatives,    delivered    by    Mr. 


Berry,  announced  that  the  House  dis- 
agrees to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  tH.R.  4503)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agrees  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr. 
Snyder,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  and  Mr. 
Clinger  as  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice 
by  tmanimous  consent,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  3464.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  naval  vessels 
of  the  United  States  may  not  be  built  in 
foreign  shipyards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3517.  An  act  to  authorize  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  status  to  certain 
nonimmigrant  aliens  residing  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3598.  An  act  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  Carl  Albert  Congressional  Research  and 
Studies  Center;  to  the  CMnmlttee  on  Labc«- 
and  Human  Resources. 

H.R.  3942.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

H.R.  4543.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  sharing  with 
State  and  local  governments  of  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  from  the  sale  of 
timber  produced  on  military  installations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4591.  An  act  to  amend  the  mineral 
leasing  laws  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  uniform  treatment  of  certain  receipts 
under  such  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sovirces. 

H.R.  4624.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  employment  protec- 
tion for  employees  of  nonappropriated  fund 
instrumentalities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense who  report  violations  of  law  or  mis- 
management; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  4325.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  return  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  certain  works  of  art 
seized  by  the  United  States  Army  at  the  end 
of  World  War  I!;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  today, 
November  5,  1981,  he  had  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill : 

S.  736.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
Illegally  taken  fish  and  wildlife. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Robert  L.  Barry,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  ca- 
reer member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service 
class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dore  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  to  Bulgaria. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 


period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Rot>ert  L.  Barry. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  BiUgarla. 

Contributions  and  amount: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses  Names,  none. 

4.  Parents,  Names,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  Names,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses  Names,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses  Names,  none. 

Evan  Griffith  Galbralth,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  to  France: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Evan  O.  Galbralth. 

Post :  Ambassador  to  Prance. 

Nominated:  August  5.  1981. 

Contributions,  amount,   date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  $250,  3-11-81,  James  Buckley;  $250, 
10-80.  Jaimes  Buckley;  $32,  7-80.  (3eorge 
Bvish;  S50.  6-23-81.  Greenwich  Republicans: 
$220,  2-29-80.  London  Dinner  for  Bush;  $60. 
2-30-80.  Republicans  Abroad:  $30.  5-70, 
European  Rep.;  $25,  9-78.  European  Rep. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses  Names,  none. 

4.  Parents  Names,  deceased. 

5.  Grandparents  Nam:ies.  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses  Names:  John 
Galbralth.  $250,  1980.  Reagan;  $200  per  yr., 
1977-80.  Republican  Party. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses  Names.  Sister,  de- 
ceased. 

Geoffrey  Swaebe.  of  California,  to  be  the 
Representative  cf  the  United  States  to  the 
Euro-)ean  Office  of  the  United  Nations;  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Geoffrey  Swaebe. 

Post:  Ambassador  and  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, United  Nations,  Geneva. 

Contributions,  amount,  date  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  $25,  3/10/77.  National  Republican 
Senatorial  Club;  $50,  2/4/78.  Yes  on  Proposi- 
tion 13  in  California:  $500.  5/25 '78.  United 
Organization  of  Taxpayers  for  Prop.  13; 
$1,000.  6/23/79,  Reagan  for  President;  $1,000, 
6/4/80.  Republican  Presidential  Unity  Din- 
ner; $250,  1/8/81,  Reagan  10  Club;  $100, 
1/8/81,  Inaugural  Pine  Arts  Committee — 
purchase  of  Oodex. 

2.  SDOUse.  $1,000,  23  June  1979,  Reagan  for 
President. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses  Names,  noo*. 

4.  Parents  Names,  none. 

5.  Grandpnrents  Names,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses  Names,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses  Names,  none. 
Jean    Broward    Shevlin    Gerard,    of    New 

York,  for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during 
the  tenure  of  her  service  as  the  United 
States  Permanent  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
reriod  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendEir  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee :  Jean  B.  S.  Gerard. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  UNESCO. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  dones: 

1.  Self,  see  attached. 

2.  Spouse,  see  attached. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses  Names:  James  W. 
Gerard  V,  $25,  1978,  Conn.  St.  Repub.  Party; 
$10,  1981,  CPAC. 

4.  Parents  Names,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  Names,  none. 
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G.  Brothers  and  Spouses  Names:  Edwin 
ShevUn,  $10.  1978.  Minn.  Repub.  Party;  $10. 
1980.  Rona  d  Reagan. 

7.  Sister^  and  Spouses  Names,  none. 


POLITICAI. 
FOB  THE 
AND    1981 


ONTRIBUTIONS   OF  jEAN   S.   GERARD. 

^EARS  1976,  1977,  1978,  1979,  1980. 


1976 — Frjends  of  Jim  Buckiey.  $50;   Ernie 
$;|0;  Metropolitan  Republican  Club. 


Konnyu 
$16. 
1977— 


M«  t 


ropolltan  Republican  Club.  $15. 
lean  Conservative  Onion.  $150; 
Republican  Club.  $15;   Oover- 
(N.Y.S.  Republican).  $500. 

79.  $250;  Metropolitan  Repub- 

$15;   Reagan  for  President.  $625. 

1980 — M+ropolitan  Republican  Club.  $15; 

for  U.S.  Senate.  $250;   Molinarl 

Comm  .  $100;  Reagan  for  Presi- 

Federal  Republican  Club  (Rabb- 

Friends  of  the  Conservative 


1978 — An  lerican 
Metropollt4n 
nor's  Club 

1979 — CrtAC 
Ilcan  Club. 


Paul  Laxal 
for  Congre^ 
dent.  $375 
Gerard ) 
Party.  $250 
1981— N 
(Washlngtcto 
$200;    CPAC 
$500;  NY 


$^000; 

Count  V     Conservative     Party 

•s  Birthday  Dinner) .  $100;  CPAC 

$80;    NCPAC.    $300:    NYFPAC. 

I  ^publican  State  Committee,  $400. 


Political  Coktributions  for  James  W. 
Gerard  ir  for  the  Years  1976,  1977,  1978. 
1979.    1940,   AND   1981 


1976— Ea^t 
East  Side 
of  Jim  Buckley 
Wiley   for 
gress.  $100: 
of  Jim  Bui  kley, 
gress  Comi^lttee 
Itcan   Club 
$250; 

servatlves 
Elect  Marie 
Club.  $20; 
Harry    Del 
Mac  Arthur 
tee.  $180; 
Goodman 
for  Republican 
Republican 
Committee 

1977 
Conservati^ 
for  Preedoqi 
Party.  $50; 
Charles  Wl^ey 
Senate 


1978— Neir 
Party,  $325 
for  Coneres  i 
Wiley  for 
$200; 

1979  — 
mlttee.  $25 
$200;  Nevkr 
Ington  &  I 
President. 
Committee 
Conservative 
servatlve 

1980— 
slonal    Clu 
$200;  Prelu 
Party   1980 
National 
Victory  Pu 
••80".  $250 
lican  Vlctoiir 
$100;  Paul 
lei  for 
Pish.  Jr.  m 
mittee.  $10<) 
$100 

New   York 
$450;  Fund 
Doug 
for  Buckley 

National 
Council 
mlttee.    $1 
Federation. 
Friends  of 


-Rei  ga; 


ce 


Presc  3tt 
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Side   Conservative   Club,   $50; 
I  Conservative  Club,  $300;  Friends 
( Primary  Campaign ) ,  $200: 
Congress.   $100;    Wiley   for   Con- 
Wiley  for  Congress.  $80;  Friends 
$150;   Bob  Daniel  for  Con- 
$100;  Metropolitan  Repub- 
$15;    Friends   of   Jim   Buckley, 
of  Jim   Buckley.   $250;    Con- 
Buckley.  $300;   Committee  to 
Vale.  $100;  East  Side  Republican 
:iayakawa  for  U.S.  Senator,  $100; 
Roso,    Republican    Club    (Gen. 
.  $76;  Ourney  Defense  Commit- 
turney  Defense  Committee.  $50; 
;  or   Senator.   $150;    Black   Voters 
Congress.  $100;  Metropolitan 
Club,   $15;    Baker  for  Congress 
$100. 

Club.    $500;    East    Side 

Club.  $400;   Young  Americans 

$50;  N.Y.  County  Conservative 

Charles  Wiley  for  Congress.  $300; 

for  Congress,  $225;  Helms  for 

$200. 


Frieu  ds 
lor 


Go  pernors 


Committee. 


York     County     Conservative 

Conservative  Party,  $50;  Wiley 

$250;  Wiley  for  Congress.  $200; 

Congress.  $150;  Wiley  for  Congress, 

Asbbiook  for  Congress,  $100. 

Yojing  Republican   Yearbook  Com- 
Rhode  Island  Republican  Gala, 
"tork  Republican  Club.  $75;  Wash- 
e  Republicans.  $50;   Reagan  for 
$500;     NY.    Republican    County 
(Theatre  Account).  $150;  Florida 
Union.  $35.75;   East  Side  Con- 
Cliib.  $30:  Congressional  Club.  $200. 
n  for  President,  $125;  Congres- 
( Ronald    Reagan    Campaign), 
to  Victory.  $2,000;  Conservative 
Victory  Fund.   $100;    Republican 
C(^mmittee.    $100;    Ronald   Reagan 
$100;  Reagan  for  President  in 
Independent  Voters  for  a  Repub- 
$100:   Friends  of  Al  D'Amato. 
/Itanasto  Camoaign.  $50;  Bob  Dan- 
Congress  Committee.  $200;  Hamilton 
.  $100:  Caputo  for  Senate  Com- 
Caputo  for  Senate  Committee. 
GoodAian  for  Senate  Committee.  $200; 
Republican   Countv   Committee, 
for  Conservative  Malorlty.  $100; 
for  Assembly.  $100:    Citizens 
$250;  Citizens  for  Buckley.  $250; 
Republican      Heritage      Group 
Reoubllcan    National    Com- 
Youne    Reoublican    National 
$50;  Citizens  for  Buckley,  $100: 
rim  Abdnor.  $100:  Charles  Wiley 


9.7  50: 
JO: 


for  Congress,  $150;  Atanasto  for  Congress, 
$50;  Roy  Wesley  for  Congress,  $40;  Commit- 
tee To  Rebuild  American  Incentives,  $100; 
New  York  Republican  State  Committee.  $400; 
National  Federation  of  Republican  Women. 
$50;  East  Side  Conservative  Club,  $50;  East 
Side  Conservative  Club,  $380:  Americans  for 
an  Effective  President,  $100;  East  Side  Con- 
servative Club,  $108;  Dinner  Committee, 
$320;  Americans  for  a  Change.  $100;  Sen- 
ator Arlen  Specter,  $100;  New  York  Repub- 
lican SWte  Committee,  $400. 

1981— NCPAC.  $100;  Citizens  for  Buckley. 
$300:  the  Congressional  Club,  $500;  Repub- 
lican County  Committee  (N.Y),  $400;  East 
Side  Conservative  Club,  $300;  Fund  for  a 
Conservative  Majority.  $50;  New  England 
Conservative  Political  Action  Comm.,  $1,000; 
Conservative  Political  Action  Committee, 
$300;  Presidential  Inaugural  Committee, 
$145;  Friends  of  D'Amato.  $1,000;  Commit- 
tee To  Rebuild  American  Incentives,  $200. 

Mark  Goode.  of  California,  to  be  u  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting for  a  term  expiring  April  28,  1983; 
and 

L.  Ebersole  Gaines,  of  Idaho,  to  be  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.  > 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  report 
favorably  the  following  nominations:  In 
the  Air  Force  there  are  263  permanent 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  major  general 
and  below  (list  begins  with  James  A.  Ab- 
rahamsom  and  Col.  Donald  W.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Army,  to  be  brigadier  general.  I  ask 
that  these  names  be  placed  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  addition,  in  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force  there  are  2,203  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Theodore  M. 
Al'en).  in  the  Navy  there  are  26  perma- 
nent promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant commander  (list  begins  with  Alan  H. 
Bennett>,  Floyd  A.  Rauch,  Jr.,  for  reap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant 
officer  (W-2>  in  the  Marine  Corps,  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force  there  are  881  appoint- 
ments to  the  ?rade  of  captain  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Amrit  S.  Abing) ,  in  the 
Air  Force  there  are  943  permanent  pro- 
motions to  the  prade  of  colonel  (list  be- 
gins with  Densel  K.  Acheson) ,  in  the  Air 
Force  there  are  2.342  permanent  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
'list  begins  with  Raymond  E.  Abel.  Jr.). 
in  the  Air  Force  there  are  279  permanent 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (list  begins  with  Francis  W. 
Aheam),  in  the  Air  Force  there  are  17 
permanent  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Michael  J.  Mansfield),  in  th?  Air 
Force  there  are  8.977  permanent  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  John  C.  Aami,  Jr.) ,  in 
the  Air  Force  there  are  518  permanent 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  major  (list 
begins  with  Wiley  F.  Adams) ,  in  the  Air 
Force  there  are  6,167  permanent  prom.o- 


tions  to  the  grade  of  major  (list  begins 
with  Nicholas  Abate),  in  the  Air  Force 
there  are  3,173  permanent  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  major  (list  begins  with  Roy 
L.  Aanerud) .  and  in  the  Air  Force  there 
are  3,670  permanent  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  colonel  (list  begins  with  Rallin 
J.  Aars) .  Since  these  names  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  again, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  of  October  6,  October  21,  Octo- 
ber 22,  and  October  27,  1981,  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  1815.  A  bill  to  amend  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code — Crimes  and  Criminal 
Procedure;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.  1816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  conservation  of  energy,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1817.  A  bill  to  further  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  the  Nation's 
economy  by  providing  grants  for  foreign 
language  programs  to  improve  foreign  lan- 
guage study  for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students  and  to  provide  for  per  capita 
grants  to  reimburse  Institutions  of  hleher 
education  for  part  of  the  costs  of  providing 
foreign  language  instruction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Eagleton.  and  Mr.  Rudman)  : 
S.  1818.  A  bill  to  promote  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  International  relations  by  facilitat- 
ing the  operation  of  foreign  missions  In  the 
United  States,  thereby  promoting  the  secure 
and  efficient  operation  of  United  States  mis- 
sions abroad:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By    Mr.    WALLOP    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Stmms.   Mr.   Long.   Mr.   Boren.   Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
Bentsen) : 
S.  1819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  taxation 
of  crude  oil  purchasing  cooperatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nttnn, 
Mr.  Prtor,  and  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Btrd)  : 

S.  1820.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  for  operations  and 
maintenance,  and  to  Increase  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  the  Army;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  181. •>  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code— Crimes  and  Crimi- 
nal Procedure;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


LICENSING    THE    SALE    OF    BULLET-PROOF    VESTS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  that  would  re- 
quire those  who  sell  bullet-proof  vests  to 
obtain  proper  licenses. 

I  introduce  this  bill  after  consulting 
with  Phillip  Caruso,  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  As- 
sociation, who  has  told  me  that  bullet- 
proof vests  frequently  give  criminals 
added  protection  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  This  fact,  sadly,  has  been  borne 
out  by  recent  events. 

On  October  20,  one  armored  car  guard 
and  two  police  ofiQcers  were  killed  in  a 
robbery  in  Rockland  County,  N.Y.,  in 
which  at  least  one  of  the  holdup  gang 
was  wearing  a  bullet-proof  vest.  The  vest 
allowed  the  assailant,  who  later  was 
found  to  have  a  spent  bullet  from  the 
policeman's  gun  in  his  pocket,  additional 
time  to  inflict  a  fatal  wound  on  one  of 
the  officers. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  an  iso- 
lated incident.  According  to  New  York 
City  police  statistics,  there  have  been 
18  rolice  officers  shot  in  the  line 
of  duty  during  1981.  Two  of  them  have 
been  killed.  Clearly  we  cannot  tolerate  a 
situation  in  which  those  who  would  kill 
or  maim  police  officers  hide  behind  the 
protection  of  bullet-proof  vests. 

Current  Federal  law  restricts  import- 
ing, manufacturing,  interstate  com- 
merce, or  dealing  in  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition to  those  who  have  obtained  li- 
censes. My  bill  would  amend  this  law 
to  include  bullet-proof  vests.  Violation 
of  the  statute  would  carry  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000,  a  5-year  prison  tenn, 
or  both. 

This  bill  will  not  prevent  honest,  law- 
abiding  citizens  who  are  concerned  about 
their  safety  from  obtaining  vests.  It  will, 
however,  make  it  much  more  difficult 
for  those  who  would  sell  these  vests  to 
individuals  who  intend  to  use  them  In 
the  commission  of  a  crime  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1815 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
921  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  In  subsection  (a)  (3)  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  before  "(D)" 

(2)  inserting  after  ••destructive  device"  the 
following  ■•,  or  (E)  any  bullet-proof  vesf'.# 


By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.  1816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  the  conservation  of  energy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

ENERGY    CONSERVATION    INCENTIVE   ACT   OF    1981 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  todav  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  insure  that 
enersy  conservation  tax  credits  are  avaU- 
able  to  Vermonters. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  administration's 
efforts  to  abolish  the  energy  conserva- 
tion tax  credits  which  are  so  important 
to  Vermonters. 

Almost  30.000  Vermonters  took  advan- 
tage of  these  credits.  Abolishing  these 


credits  will  cost  Vermonters  over  $3  mil- 
lion per  year. 

Vermonters  have  been  twice  as  effec- 
tive as  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  saving 
energy.  I  believe  these  efforts  should  be 
accelerated,  not  slowed  down. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
extend  the  energy  conservation  tax 
credits,  which  will  expire  in  1982, 
through  1986. 

It  will  increase  the  limit  on  the  amount 
of  the  credit  which  a  homeowner  can 
claim.  Inflation  has  cut  the  value  of  the 
present  $2,000  limit  in  the  1978  act  in 
half.  The  new  limit  would  be  $3,000. 

It  will  also  make  the  cost  of  an  energy 
audit  qualified  for  a  tax  credit.  An  en- 
ergy conservation  audit  is  the  most  im- 
portant first  step  in  a  homeowner's  en- 
ergy conservation  efforts.  The  costs  of 
the  audit  are  not  now  eligible. 

Finally,  my  legislation  will  make  a 
computer-controlled  energy  conservation 
system  which  controls  heating  equip- 
ment to  save  energy  eligible  for  the  tax 
credit.  These  systems  are  popular  with 
small  businesses,  but  are  not  eligible  un- 
der the  existing  law. 

I  believe  this  energy  tax  credit  legisla- 
tion is  critical  to  Vermont  homeowners 
and  businesses.  Every  Vermonter  wants 
to  do  his  part  to  address  our  serious  en- 
ergy problem.  This  legislation  gives  Ver- 
monters the  economic  incentives  they 
need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1816 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.enca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Conserva- 
tion Incentive  Act  of  1981". 
Sec.  2.  Period  to  Which  EStergy  Investment 
Credit  Applies. 

(a)  In  General. — Subclause  (I)  of  section 
46(a)  (2)  (C)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  energy  percentage) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1982"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — Clause 
(ill)  of  section  46(a)  (2)  (C)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1990"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •'1993", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1982"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ••1985". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "1983"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "lOSf"  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "1986"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1989"^. 

Sec.  3.  Atttomatic  Energy  Control  System 
Defined. 

(a)  In  General. — Subsection  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 48  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(defining  energy  prooertv)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

•■(18)  Automatic  energy  control  system. — 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (5)  (G).  the  term 
•automatic  energy  control  system'  means 
eaulpment  comorlslng  a  system  which  by 
automatic  controls  reduces  the  enerey  con- 
sumed In  environmental  space  conditioning 
or  in  other  industrial  or  commercial  proc- 
esses or  activities,  and  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  a  system  which  automatically 
controls — 

"(A)  fuel  or  electric  power  Inputs  to  a 
combustion  system  or  process. 


"(B)  the  utilization  or  transfer  of  energy 
within  a  process,  or 

"(C)  process  variables  (other  than  energy) 
In  order  to  minimize  e.aergy  consumption. ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (ai  shall  apply  to  pe- 
riods beginning  after  December  31.  1981, 
under  rules  similar  to  the  rules  under  sec- 
tion 43(m)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

Sec.  4.  Extension  and  Increase  in  Amount 
OF  Residential  Energy  Credit. 
la)  Extension  of  Credit  — 

(1)  In  general. — Sutjsection  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 44C  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  termination  date)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1985"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1983". 

( 2 )  Conforming  amendment. — Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  44C(b)(6)  of  such 
Code  ( relating  to  carryover  of  unused  credit ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1987"  in  the 
text  and  heading  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '1988  ". 

(b)  Increase  in  Amount. — Subsection  (b) 
of  section  44C  of  such  Code  (defining  quali- 
fying expenditures)    is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "$2,000"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "»3.000", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  •'$10,000"  in  para- 
graph   (2)    and    inserting    In    lieu    thereof 

■*15.000  ". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (bl  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31.  1981. 
Sec.  5.  Energy     Audit     Cost     Included     in 

Jtems     Eligible     fob     Residential 
Energy  Credit. 

(a)  :n  General. — Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
44C(C)  of  thi  Internal  Revenu?  Code  of  1954 
(dsfinlng  energy  conservation  expenditures) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  ",  or  for  an  energy 
audi":  conducted  by  a  professional,  qualified 
energy  auditor  in  connection  with."  before 
"a  dwelling  unit". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1981. • 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1817.  A  bill  to  further  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Nation's  economy  by  providing  grants 
for  foreign  language  programs  to  im- 
prove foreign  language  study  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  students 
and  to  provide  for  per  capita  grants  to 
reimburse  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  part  of  the  costs  of  providing 
foreign  language  instruction;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE   ASSISTANC*  ACT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Foreign  Language  and  Interna- 
tional Studies  offers  us  a  litany  of  sta- 
tistics to  support  its  conclusion  that 
"American  incompetence  in  foreign  lan- 
guages is  nothing  short  of  scandalous, 
and  it  is  becoming  worse."  The  Commis- 
sion proferred  a  host  of  recommenda- 
tions for  combatting  this  incompetence, 
including  grants  to  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  postsecondary  educational  in- 
stitutions for  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Foreign 
Language  Assistance  Act,  which  embod- 
ie-,  this  recommendation.  My  bill  would 
provide  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  for  partial  funding  of  model 
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affairs  agencies  of  the  U.S. 

fear  that  declining  foreign 

enrollments  in  our  educational 

will  lower  the  quality  of  re- 

their  services,  and  increase 

training  costs. 

1  re  more  teachers  of  English  in 
Union  than  there  are  students 

in  the  United  States. 
11  million  American  students 
graduate  and  undergraduate  de- 
than  1  percent  are  studying 
spoken  by  three-fourths  of 
population,  and  only  a  small 
those  will  ever  achieve  a  rea- 
of  fluency. 
53  American  hostages  held  in 
three  spoke  Farsi. 


d  !gree  i 


Government  has  estab- 

:ategory  in  some  jobs  labeled 

essential."  yet  a  GAO  report 

mdre  than  one-third  of  these  not 

satisfactorily  filled.  In  some  languages, 

^rabic.  well  over  half  of  "lan- 

"  positions  are  not  filled. 


ess  sntial" 

estimated   that   there  are  over 

En  glish-speaking  Japanese  sales- 

Nsw  York,  while  we  have  only  a 

Qf  Japanese-speaking  salesmen 

Japan.  Meanwhile,  our  trade 

co4tinues  to  mount. 

knowledge    of    foreign    lan- 

his  diminished  so  dramatically. 

Department  no  longer  requires 

backi  round  in  a  foreign  language  as 

condition  of  entry  into  the  Foreign 


fo  on.  but  I  think  it  is  apparent 
!  tate  of  foreign  language  skills 
United  States  is  damaging  to  our 
welfare.  Moreover,  to  para- 
tlie  report  of  the  President's 
Commissi  jn,  this  welfare  depends  on  the 
intellectual  and  psychological  strengths 
f -om  perceptive  visions  of  the 
bevlDnd  our  borders.  We  now  con- 
ncreases  in  defense  spending, 
to  invest  in  a  more  elemental 
iecurity:  The  ability  to  com- 
wlth  and  understand  not  only 
adversaries,  but  also  our  allies 
throughoi  t  the  world.  Our  foreign  lan- 
guage cai^billty  makes  us  an  anomaly 


among  nations,  and  is  sadly  paradoxical 
in  this  ethnically  rich  and  culturally  di- 
verse land. 

The  Foreign  Language  Assistance  Act 
is  an  important  step  toward  resolving 
this  paradox.  It  leaves  flexibility  to  the 
States  and  the  educational  institutions, 
encourages  experimentation,  and  re- 
quires modest  expenditures.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  advance  our  national  secu- 
rity and  economic  strength. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  the  Foreign  Language  Assist- 
ance Act.* 


By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Symms.  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Boren. 
Mr.  Matsunaca,  Mr.  Johnston, 
and  Mr.  Bentsen)  : 
S.  1819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
taxation  of  crude  oil  purchasing  coop- 
eratives; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAXATION  OF  CRUDE  OIL  PT7XCHASING 
COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  measure  to  permit  in- 
dependent and  small  refining  companies, 
as  well  as  farmers'  cooperatives  and  con- 
sumer cooperatives,  to  form  crude  oil 
purchasing  cooperatives  that  qualify  for 
so-called  "exempt"  status  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

In  hearings  earlier  this  year  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  and  Energy  Taxa- 
tion, the  subcommittee  explored  several 
tax  and  tariff  based  approaches  designed 
to  help  preserve  a  viable  U.S.  domestic 
refining  industry.  After  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  written  and  oral  testimony 
submitted  at  the  March  27  hearing,  it  is 
my  conclusion  that  collective  purchasing 
efforts  by  the  independent  refining  in- 
dustry offer  the  best  long-term  hope  of 
keeping  their  crude  oil  costs  at  a  reason- 
able level.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  make  the  establishment  of  crude  oil 
purchasing  cooperatives  easier — resolv- 
ing some  existing  impediments  to  their 
formation  while  granting  a  Government 
sanction  to  the  eflforts  of  those  independ- 
ent refiners  and  consumers  groups  that 
collectively  seek  to  obtain  long-term 
crude  oil  supply  contracts. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  current  world 
spot  market  prices  are,  in  many  cases, 
lower  than  contract  prices  for  equivalent 
grades  of  crude  oil.  However,  this  situa- 
tion is  apt  to  be  reversed  at  any  time 
when  world  oil  markets  begin  to  tighten. 
This  legislation  needs  to  be  passed  now 
so  that  purchasing  cooperatives  can  be 
established  and  long-term  contractual 
negotiations  begun  while  the  opportuni- 
ties to  purchase  cheaper  long-term  crude 
oil  are  the  greatest. 

This  legislation  is  very  modest— both 
in  terms  of  what  it  seeks  to  achieve  and 
in  the  changes  that  are  sought  in  exist- 
ing law.  Under  sections  521  and  1382  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  farmers'  co- 
operatives are  currently  permitted  a  de- 
duction for  income  distributed  to  mem- 
bers which  arises  from  nonpatronage 
earnings. 

Farmers'  co-ops  are  also  permitted  to 
operate  as  federated,  decentralized  co- 
operatives with  local  groups  owning 
shares  in  a  national  or  regional  co-op. 
Under  this  legislation,  crude  oil  pur- 


chasing cooperatives  would  be  permitted 
to  organize  along  the  same  lines. 

For  example,  independent  refiners 
could  organize  collectively  according  to 
the  type  of  refinery,  asphalt  or  lubricat- 
ing oil  refiners,  or  by  geographical  re- 
gion. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  the  legisla- 
tion to  allow  either  farmer  or  consumer 
cooperatives  to  participate  along  with 
independent  refiners  as  members. 

This  would  give  both  farmers  and 
other  users  of  petroleum  products  the 
benefits  of  lower  crude  oil  prices  which 
would  be  refiected  in  the  prices  of  the 
petroleum  products  they  purchase.  This 
could  benefit  ranchers  in  my  State  who 
are  interested  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
gasoline  and  fuel  oils  for  their  farm 
equipment.  It  could  also  benefit  co-ops 
comprised  of  New  England  homeowners 
interested  in  reducing  home  heating  oil 
costs. 

During  congressional  consideration  of 
the  President's  tax  package,  I  declined 
to  offer  this  legislation  as  an  amendment. 
This  was  not  because  I  had  any  problems 
with  the  substance  of  the  provision — but 
rather  because  I  believed  the  macroeco- 
nomic  aspects  of  personal  income  tax 
cuts  and  capital  cost  recovery  were  of  the 
highest  priority.  The  administration 
asked  that  minor  amendments  be  held 
for  consideration  in  a  second  tax  pack- 
age to  be  offered  later  in  the  session.  I 
complied  with  this  request. 

The  time  is  now  right  for  enactment 
of  this  provision.  Hearings  have  been 
held  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
The  legislation  is  revenue  neutral — in 
fact  there  could  well  be  a  modest  revenue 
pickup  from  enactment  of  the  coopera- 
tive purchasing  legislation  if  Independent 
refiners  with  crude  access  problems  are 
saved  from  bankruptcy  in  the  months 
ahead  as  a  result  of  successful  coopera- 
tive purchasing  efforts. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  com- 
pletely in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
decontrol  of  crude  oil  prices.  It  will  en- 
courage independent  refiners  to  band  to- 
gether in  the  most  economical  fashion  to 
purchase  crude  oil  in  bulk  for  subsequent 
refining  and  distribution. 

To  the  extent  that  independent  re- 
finers are  able  to  purchase  crude  oil  at 
cheaper  prices,  the  consumer  should 
benefit  in  the  form  of  lower  prices  for 
petroleum  products — particularly  in 
those  regions  of  the  country  which  are  so 
heavily  dependent  upon  the  independent 
sector. 

This  legislation  will  have  the  practical 
effect  of  permitting  independent  refiners 
without  large  crude  oil  purchasing  divi- 
sions to  compete  on  more  or  less  equal 
terms  with  the  purchasing  departments 
of  major  oil  companies. 

The  bill  also  would  permit  independ- 
ent refining  cooperatives  to  sell  any  ex- 
cess volumes  of  oil  to  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  for  storage  without  jeo- 
pardizing the  cooperative  status  of  the 
purchasing  effort.  To  the  extent  that  the 
discounts  associated  with  bulk  purchases 
of  crude  oil  are  passed  through  to  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  the  entire 
country  will  be  the  beneficiary  and  our 
energy  security  will  be  enhanced. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
the  savings  realized  by  the  cooperative 
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will  oe  taxable  for  U.S.  tax  purposes.  If 
the  cooperative  chooses  to  sell  crude  oil 
to  its  members  at  or  below  acquisition 
cost,  U.S.  tax  collections  will  improve  on 
the  increased  refinery  margin  which  is 
earned  by  the  individual  refining  com- 
pany. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  crude  oil  Is 
marked  up  and  sold  to  the  member  com- 
panies at  a  profit,  income  tax  will  be  paid 
when  the  profits  are  distributed  to  the 
member  patrons  in  accordance  with  our 
tax  laws  governing  cooperative  taxation. 

No  tax  subsidy  is  offered  or  intended; 
the  entire  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
permit  independent  refiners  to  achieve 
more  flexibility  in  their  crude  oil  acquisi- 
tion endeavors. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  which  I  am 
introducing  today  can  do  much  to  re- 
store a  needed  balance  in  the  down- 
stream ability  of  independent  refiners  to 
supply  petroleum  products  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
No  regulatory  morass  or  apparatus  is 
created.  The  U.S.  Congress  can — 
through  enactment  of  this  measure — do 
much  to  assist  the  independent  refining 
industry  in  a  manner  which  is  complete- 
ly consistent  with  our  efforts  to  reduce 
the  rols  of  Government  in  the  energy 
business.  I  would  welcome  cosponsorship 
by  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  early  consideration  and  passage 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  be*ng  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    CRUDE 
OIL  PimCHASING  COOPERATIVES  BILL 

1.  In  general.  This  bill  would  amend  the 
Tnternai  Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  adding  a 
new  section  522  to  provide  for  so-called  "ex- 
empt" Status  for  crude  oil  purchasing  coop- 
eratives— the  same  status  as  presently  exists 
for  agricultural  cooperatives.  The  term  •'ex- 
empt" Is  a  misnomer  in  that  each  dollar 
earned  is  taxable  at  either  the  cooperative  cr 
patrons  level.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
assist  Independent  and  small  refiners  and 
certain  other  cooperatives  and  consumer 
groups  to  cooperate  with  one  another  in 
gaining  access  to  International  crude  oil 
markets.  An  analysis  of  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  new  section  follows. 

Section  522(a).  Provides  for  tax  treatment 
similar  to  that  applicable  to  farmers'  coop- 
eratives under  current  section  521.  Exempts 
crude  ell  purchasing  cooperatives  from  taxa- 
tion except  as  provided  In  Part  I  of  Subchap- 
ter T  (relating  to  tax  treatment  of  coopera- 
tives), which  applies  to  both  farmers'  and 
other  types  of  cooperatives. 

Section  622(b)(1).  Defines  crude  oil  pur- 
chasing cooperatives  which  qualify  for  sec- 
tlcn  522  treatment.  Qualifying  cooperative 
activities  include  the  purchase  and  resale  of 
crude  oil  with  rebate  of  net  sale  proceeds 
to  patrons  and  the  purchase  of  supplies  and 
equipment  and  resale  to  patrons  at  cost  plus 
necessary  expenses.  Qualifying  cooperatives 
may  trade  (but  not  transport)  or  store  crude 
oil  and  insure  risks  associated  with  any  of 
these  activities. 

Section  522(b)(2).  Provides  that  section 
522  shall  extend  to  cooperatives  having  capi- 
tal stock  if  the  dividend  rate  is  equal  to  or 
less  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  the  co- 
operative's state  of  incorporation,  and  If  all 
voting  stock  is  owned  by  Independent  refin- 
ers  or   other   exempt   and   non-exempt  co- 


operatives who  purchase  oil.  supplies  or 
equipment  through  the  cooperative.  This 
provision  parallels  current  section  521(b)  (2). 

Section  522(b)(3).  Provides  that  section 
522  shall  extend  to  federated  cooperatives. 
This  provision  enables  independent  and 
small  refiners  and  other  qualifying  coopera- 
tives to  organize  locally,  yet  participate  ef- 
fectively in  an  association  sufficiently  large 
to  deal  in  international  crude  oil  markets. 

Section  522(b)  (4) .  Provides  that  qualifying 
cooperatives  may  sell  to  nonmembers.  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  value  of  oil,  sup- 
plies and  equipment  purchased  for  nonmem- 
bers does  not  exceed  the  value  of  oil.  supplies 
and  equipment  purchased  for  members.  The 
value  of  purchases  for  nonmembers  may  not 
exceed  25  percent  of  the  value  of  all  pur- 
chases. (A  15  percent  rule  applies  to  farm- 
ers' cooperatives.  A  25  percent  rule  Is  neces- 
sary In  this  context  because  crude  oil  is 
typically  traded  in  greater  bulk  than  agricul- 
tural products  and  supplies.) 

Section  522(b)  (S).  Provides  that  business 
done  for  the  United  States  government  or  Its 
agencies,  or  for  any  foreign  government  or 
its  agencies,  will  be  disregarded  In  determin- 
ing whether  a  cooperative  qualifies  for  section 
522  treatment.  This  rule  allows  the  coopera- 
tive to  trade-off  excess  quantities,  where 
necessary,  to  foreign  governments  as  well  as 
the  U.S.  government  (a  necessary  provision 
for  trading  large  quantities  on  an  interna- 
tional level). 

Section  522(b)  (6) .  Provides  that  any  activ- 
ity Incidental  to  the  qualified  activities  un- 
der section  522(a)(1)  is  also  a  qualified 
activity.  Where  the  activity  Increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  qualifying  transactions.  It 
is  also  deemed  qualified. 

Section  S22(b)  (7) .  Provides  that  a  coopera- 
tive shall  be  exempt  only  if  each  of  Its  mem- 
bers is  an  independent  refiner,  an  exempt 
farmers'  cooperative  or  any  other  non- 
exempt  cooperative.  Thus,  farmers'  coopera- 
tives that  operate  their  own  refinery  can  be 
a  member;  a  farmers'  cooperative  that  does 
not  have  Its  own  refinery  but  wants  to  save 
on  product  costs,  can  be  a  member;  and  a 
non-exempt  "consumers"  cooperative  com- 
prised of  farmers  and  ranchers  Interested  in 
reducing  costs  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oils  (or 
homeowners  Interested  In  lowering  heating 
oil  costs)  can  be  a  member. 

Section  522(c).  Defines  certain  terms 
utilized. 

(1)  "Crude  oU"  Is  defined  In  section  4996 
(b)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(2)  "Independent  refiner"  Includes  only 
refiners  who  obtain  more  than  70  percent  of 
their  crude  oil  from  unrelated  producers. 

(3)  "Necessary  expenses"  are  determined 
by  reference  to  costs  for  crude  oil.  supplies 
and  equipment  purchased.  Necessary  ex- 
penses are  the  greater  of  15  percent  of  such 
costs  or  an  amount  demonstrated  by  the 
taxpayer  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary as  prop>erly  allocable  to  costs.  This  pro- 
vision Is  Intended  to  alleviate  unnecessary 
controversy  and  uncertainty  as  to  what  are 
necessary  or  reasonable  expenses.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  crude  oil  is  a  commodity  which 
is  not  financed  over  a  long  period  of  time 
and  which  is  purchased,  refined  and  sold  over 
a  relatively  short  period. 

2.  Section  1(b)  of  the  bill  describes  con- 
forming amendments  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. 

3.  Section  1(c)  of  the  bill  describes  cleri- 
cal amendments. 

4.  Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  for  an  ef- 
fective date  after  enactment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  Senator  Wallop,  Senator  Long,  and 
other  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  introducing  legislation  designed  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  crude  oil  pur- 
chasing cooperatives  iCOPCs).  This  leg- 
islation is  proposed  as  a  minor  modifica- 
tion to  existing  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provisions  which  provide  for  the  taxa- 


tion of  cooperative  organizations.  The 
measure  will  permit  crude  oil  purchasing 
cooperatives  to  be  organized  and  treated, 
for  tax  purposes,  much  like  farmer  co- 
operatives. 

The  legislation  will  allow  independent 
refiners,  farmer  cooperatives,  and  con- 
sumer groups  to  organize  under  a  new 
section  522  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  crude  oil  in 
large  volumes  for  subsequent  processing 
and  distribution.  There  is  currently  a 
structural  problem  existing  within  the 
independent  refining  community  in  this 
regard. 

Independent  refineries  typically  proc- 
ess only  10,000  to  50,000  bbls/day  of 
crude  oil.  Lacking  large  distillation  and 
storage  capability,  the  independent  re- 
finer, having  little  if  any  crude  oil  pro- 
duction of  his  own,  is  unable  to  makt 
large  bulk  purchases  of  crude  oil. 

As  a  result,  the  refiner  is  often  forced 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  crude — especial- 
ly during  times  of  tight  supply.  This  leg- 
islation will  permit  independent  refiners 
and  their  customers  to  join  together  in 
crude  oil  purchasing  cooperatives  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  the  economies  of 
scale  associated  with  bulk  purchasing. 

While  it  is  certainly  true  that  a  crude 
oil  purchasing  cooperative  can  be  set  up 
under  subchapter  T  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  the  legislation  which  is  be- 
ing introduced  today  will  give  the 
cooperative  a  certain  degree  of  flsxibil- 
ity  in  negotiating  for  crude  oil  contracts 
which  might  not  be  permitted  imder 
existing  rules. 

For  instance,  if  a  purchasing  coopera- 
tive were  to  successfully  negotiate  a 
large  crude  oil  contract  at  a  favorable 
price,  the  cooperative  would  undoubted- 
ly need  the  fiexibility  to  exchange  or  sell 
that  portion  of  the  contract  which,  for 
reason  of  volume  or  crude  oil  quality, 
could  not  t>e  processed  in  certain  refin- 
eries belonging  to  the  meml^er  patrons. 
In  the  absence  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, income  on  such  a  transaction, 
unlike  similar  income  earned  by  fanners 
cooperatives,  would  be  taxed  twice — at 
both  the  cooperative  and  member  level. 

Second,  this  legislation  would  clarify 
and  permit  the  establishment  of  feder- 
ated crude  oil  purchasing  cooperatives. 
This  would  permit  independent  refiners 
or  consumer  groups  to  set  up  their  own 
local  or  regional  cooperatives  which 
could  in  turn  own  shares  in  a  national 
crude  oil  purchasing  cooperative. 

Third,  the  cooperative  wx>uld  be  per- 
mitted the  flexibility  of  selling  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  crude  oil  to  liie  U.S. 
Government  or  other  Government  agen- 
cies without  jeopardizing  the  coopera- 
tive status  of  the  group. 

Therefore,  the  strategic  petroleiun  re- 
serve could  conceivably  have  lower  crude 
oil  acquisition  costs  if  the  unused  por- 
tion of  a  cooperative  crude  oil  contract 
were  purchased  by  the  reserve  at  a  com- 
petitive price. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  any 
savings  realized  by  such  a  cooperative 
will  be  fully  taxable  in  accordance  with 
well-established  rules  governing  coop- 
erative taxation.  There  should  be  no  rev- 
enue loss  to  the  Federal  Treastur  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation.  Given  the  dis- 
mal downstream  esunings  in  the  refining 
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Industry  it  is  most  likely  that  any  sav- 
ings ass<ciated  with  economies  of  scale 
in  crude  oil  purchasing  would  be  passed 
through  directly  to  the  member  refining 
companies  who  would  in  turn  pay  taxes 
on  increased  refining  profits. 

However,  should  the  refining  industry 
come  ou;  of  the  current  recession  and 
the  decision  be  made  to  sell  crude  oil  to 
the  mem  >er  patrons  at  a  markup — then 
the  profl ;  would  be  taxable  to  the  mem- 
ber patDns  when  distributed. 

Legisla  tion  fostering  the  establishment 
of  indep(ndent  crude  oil  purchasing  co- 
ooerative  s  is  very  much  in  keeping  with 
tho  decis  on  to  decontrol  crude  oil  prices 
and  allow  a  free  market  to  govern  energy 
supply  and  demand.  The  cooperative 
idea  enccurages  independent  refiners  to 
pool  theli'  resources  and  compete  in  the 
free  martet  with  crude  oil  purchasing 
departments  of  major  international  oil 
companies  for  long-term  supply  con- 
tracts. 

Permiti  ing  this  competition  to  occur 
can  only  have  healthy  results  for  the 
American  consumer — and  particularly 
for  those  consumers  who  must  rely  on 
the  indeiiendent  sector  for  petroleum 
products. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  legis- 
lation will  not  establish  any  sort  of  Gov- 
ernment :ontrol  over  private  crude  oil 
purchasin  ?  efforts.  The  bill  merely  estab- 
lishes the  parameters  under  which  crude 
oil  purchasing  efforts  can  be  undertaken 
and  clariRes  the  tax  treatment  that 
these  tran  sactions  will  be  subject  to. 

It  wouli  be  my  hope,  however,  that 
enactmen  of  this  provision  would  en- 
courage such  cooperatives  to  be  formed, 
and  Aleo  pend  a  signal  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers thkt  the  U.S.  Government  will 
look  favorably  upon  the  efforts  of  these 
purchasing  groups. 

This  is  a  minor  but  potentially  sig- 
nificant tux  provision  which  should  find 
favor  witli  indeoendent  refiners  as  well 
as  consuners.  Its  intended  purpose  is 
to  increase  downstream  competition  in 
the  oil  industry  at  a  time  when  many 
Independ^t  refiners  are  going  out  of 
business. 
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LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mr.    Pryor,    and    Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd) : 

A    bill    to    authorize    sup- 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
l>rocurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  an>I 
and    maintenance   ani ' 
the   authorized    persoruiel 
the  Army;  to  the  Commit- 
Anhed  Services. 


DEPARTMIINT    OP    DEFENSE    SUPPLFMEMTAL 
A  tTTHORIZATION  ACT.    1982 

Mr.  LE\  IN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  bill  and  a  sum- 
mary of  tie  items  apoearing  In  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 


summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1820 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of 
Defense  Supplemental  Authorization  Act, 
1982". 

TITLE  I— PROCTTREMENT 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  SUPPLEMENTAL 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  101.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  title  I  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1982,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles  In  amounts  as 
follows : 

AnCRATT 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Air  Force,  »2ao.200,- 
000.  to  be  available  only  for  the  procure- 
ment of  four  KC-lOA  (ATCA)   aircraft. 

MISSILES 

For  missiles:  for  the  Navy.  $50,000,000,  to 
be  available  only  for  the  procurement  of  one 
hundred  AOM-84A  Harpoon  missiles. 

TRACKED    COaiBAT    VEHICLES 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles :  for  the  Army, 
»29.300.000.  to  be  available  only  for  the  pro- 
curement of  thirty  M88A1  recovery  vehicles. 
TITLE    n— OPERATION    AND 
MAINTENANCE 
AUTHORIZATION     OF     SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  201.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  title  in  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1982,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
operation  and  maintenance  in  amounts  as 
follows; 

For  the  Army,  $87,300,000.  of  which  $60,- 
000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  force  mod- 
ernization and  $27,300,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  force  structure  changes. 

For  the  Navy,  $234,500,000.  of  which  $119,- 
300.000  shall  be  available  on'y  for  additional 
Beet  steaming  days.  $80,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  ship  alterations  under  the  fleet 
modernization  program.  $20,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  support  of  the  Trident  sub- 
marine program,  and  $15,200,000  shall  be 
available  only  to  retain  nine  ships  in  the  ac- 
tive and  reserve  fleet. 

For  the  Air  Force.  $18,900,000,  to  be  avail- 
able only  to  retain  the  B-52D  aircraft  in  the 
active  forces. 

TITLE    ni — ACTIVE   FORCES 

INCREASE    IN    FISCAL    YEAR    1982    ACTIVE    DUTT 

END    STRENGTH    POR    THE    ARMT 

Sec  301.  Clause  (1)  of  section  401  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1982.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  The  Army.  788.300". 


Summary 

4  KC  refueling  tankers $220,200,000 

100  Harpoon  missiles 50.000.000 

30  M88A1  recovery  vehicles 29.  300,  000 

Army  force  modernization  (re- 
store 6.000  end  strength 
cut)    - 60.000.000 

Army  force  structure  res- 
toration (restore  6,000  end 
strength   cut) 62,300,000 

Navy  steaming  days  (restore 
Indian  Ocean,  Persian  Gulf, 
naval   presence) 119,300,000 

Navy  ship  modernization 80,  000,  000 

Navy — Trident   suoport 20,000,000 

Navy — retain    9    ships   in    the 

fleet    16.200.000 

Air    Force — retain    B-S2D's    in 

the  force  structure 18.900.000 

676, 200,  000 


Novembers,  1981 

ADDmONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    804 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  604,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  provide  that  telephone  receivers  may 
not  be  sold  in  interstate  commerce  unless 
they  are  manufactured  in  a  manner 
which  permits  their  use  by  persons  with 
hearing  impairments. 

S.    1326 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1326,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  a  service  pension  of  up  to  $150 
per  month  for  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  for  certain  surviving  spouses  and 
dependent  children  of  such  veterans. 

S.    1448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1448,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  postage 
stamp  to  commemorate  the  70th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

S.    1641 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1641,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  Reed  Act  and  to  au- 
thorize the  designation  of  funds  in  State 
accounts  as  Reed  Act  funds  in  certain 
circumstances. 


November  5,  1981 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1651,  a  bill 
to  combat  International  terrorism. 

S.    1701 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
BAUCT7S)  were  added  as  coeponsors  of 
S.  1701.  a  bUl  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  acquire  and  exchange  infor- 
mation to  assist  Federal,  State,  and  local 
officials  in  the  Identification  of  certain 
deceased  Individuals  said  in  the  location 
of  missing  children  and  other  specified 
individuals. 

S.    1787 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ZoRiNSKY),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser). 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rie- 
gle), and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1787.  a  bill  to  assure  the  Amer- 
ican Deor)le  that  the  administration's 
budget  goals  will  be  met,  that  the  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1982  will  not  exceed 
$43,100,000  000.  that  the  deficit  will  not 
exceed  $22  900.000.000  for  fi<;cal  year 
1983,  and  that  the  budget  will  be  bal- 


anced in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  to  assure 
the  representation  of  small  business  in- 
terests on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    98 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hefltn), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  <Mr. 
Hollings),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Tsongas),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WaLiAMS),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
LuGAH) ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr 
Mathias).  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  98,  a  reso- 
lution to  designate  February  of  each  year 
as  "American  History  Month". 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  232,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  need  to  con- 
tinue the  tax  incentives  for  energy  con- 
servation and  renewable  energy  sources. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  239— RESO- 
LUTION DISAPPROVING  DEFER- 
RAL OF  CERTAIN  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION FUNDS 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  DeCon- 
cini, Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30,  1975,  was  referred  jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
S.  Rks.  239 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  disapproves 
the  proposed  deferral.  D82-140.  which  would 
defer  the  amount  of  $91,300,000  of  budget 
authority  for  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
as  set  forth  in  the  message  transmitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  on  October  23. 
1981.  under  section  1013  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974. 

S.  RES.  239:  DISAPPROVAL  OF  DEFERRAL  OF  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION  HEALTH-CARE  FA- 
CILITT  CONSTRUCTION  FUNDS  AND  OF  AD- 
MINISTRATION PLANS  TO  STUDY  "VOUCHER- 
INO   OUT"   OF  VA   HEALTH   CARE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr,  President,  I 
am  today  submitting  in  impoundment 
resolution,  pursuant  to  section  1013(b) 
of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974, 
disapproving  the  proposed  deferral  of 
$91.3  million  In  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration's construction,  major  projects 
account.  According  to  the  deferral  docu- 
ment, D82-140,  transmitted  by  special 
message  from  the  President  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1981,  the  funds  involved  in  this 
deferral  are  for  five  construction  proj- 
ects— a  phased  facility  replacement  at 
the  ChiUicothe,  Ohio,  VA  Medical  Cen- 
ter ($13.7  million) ;  facility  renovation 
at  the  East  Orange,  N.J.,  VAMC  ($29 
m'llion) ;  a  research  and  education  ad- 
dition at  the  Long  Beach,  Calif..  VAMC 
($11.4  million) ;  a  surgical  addition  at 


the  Palo  Alto,  Calif..  VAMC  ($14.8  mU- 
lion ) ;  and  a  nursing  home  and  parking 
garage  at  the  Washington,  DC,  VAMC 
($22.4  million). 

Joining  with  me  as  original  cof;pon- 
sors  of  this  resolution  are  Senators  Ran- 
dolph, Matsunaga,  DeConcini.  Mit- 
chell, Bradley,  Glenn,  Metzenbaum, 
and  Williams. 

ADMINISTRATION   ANNOUNCES  ITS  FORMAL  CON- 
SIDERATION    OP     "VOUCHERINC-OUT" 

Mr.  President,  a  primary  reason  for  my 
action  Introducing  the  impoundment  res- 
olution is  the  stated  basis  for  this  de- 
ferral. In  his  October  23.  1981,  message, 
the  President  proposes  to  defer  fimds 
covered  by  deferral  D82-140  "pending 
completion  of  a  project  review"  described 
in  the  enclosed  deferral  report  as  being 
"while  the  administration  reviews  all  ma- 
jor construction  projects  for  VA  medical 
facilities  and  considers  alternative  meth- 
ods for  providing  readily  available  qual- 
ity medical  care  for  eligible  veterans." 

Mr.  President,  the  only  alternative  to 
the  provision  of  care  through  VA  facil- 
ities that  has  been  under  consideration 
within  and  without  the  administration  Is 
to  provide  veterans  with  health  care  in 
non-VA  hospitals  by  way  of  a  voucher 
system,  with  the  Federal  Government 
paying  for  the  care  received. 

This  is  the  so-called  mainstreaming 
approach  In  non-VA  hospitals,  a  mis- 
nomer in  my  view  because  the  VA  is  al- 
ready in  the  mainstream  of  modem  med- 
icine. That  the  administration  is  giving 
such  an  alternative  serious  consideration 
is  troublesome  enough;  but  I  find  it  es- 
pecially disconcerting  that  the  President 
himself,  by  specifically  explaining  the 
basis  for  the  deferral — in  the  transmittal 
message  that  he  signed — apparently  con- 
dones his  administration's  consideration 
of  such  an  alternative,  an  alternative 
that  clearly  is  the  first  giant  step  toward 
shutting  down  the  entire  VA  hospital 
system. 

For  my  own  part.  I  uneoulvocally  re- 
ject such  an  approach,  and  I  believe  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Senators  do  so  as 
well.  In  my  view,  once  you  start  down  the 
road  of  vouchering.  it  becomes  inevitable 
that  the  whole  VA  system  will  lose  its 
identity,  its  vitality,  and  its  cohesive- 
ness  and  will  eventually  wither  away. 

Thus.  I  strongly  believe  that  any  de- 
ferral based  on  giving  the  executive 
branch  time  to  explore  this  alternative  is 
extremely  ill  sdvised  and  deserves  to  be 
turned  down  fiatly  and  quickly. 

ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  "VOUCHERING-OUT" 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  runs  a  nation- 
wide, comprehensive  health  care  system 
through  which  veterans  with  disabilities 
incurred  during  their  service  are  given 
the  treatment  that  they  need  and  de- 
serve. Providing  such  care  is  a  national 
moral  commitment  of  the  highest  order. 
Any  suggestion  such  as  In  the  President's 
message  that  our  obligation  to  service- 
connected  veterans  can  be  met  by  CSov- 
emment  payment  for  their  health  care 
in  community  facilities  is  simplistic  and 
overlooks  the  unique  benefits  of  the  VA 
system. 

Mr.  President,  by  virtue  of  its  obliga- 
tion to  care  for  service-connected  veter- 
ans, the  VA  system  has  developed  great 
skill  and  expertise  in  treating  the  im- 


mediate and  residual  effects  of  injuries 
related  to  combat  service,  such  as  am- 
putations, spinal  cord  injuries,  and 
many  others,  including  the  psychological 
after-effects  of  combat.  Although  under 
'vouchering-out"  there  may  be  facilities 
in  some  communities  that  could  provide 
comparable  care  for  some  of  these  dis- 
abilities, there  would  be  no  way  to  in- 
sure that  service-connected,  disabled 
veterans  would  receive  either  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  care  or  the  priority  for 
getting  it  that  they  now  receive  in  the 
VA  system. 

Moreover,  any  kind  of  vouchering  sys- 
tem would  also  lead  to  financially  needy 
veterans  and — coupled  with  what  appear 
to  be  inevitable  cutbacks  under  medicare 
and  medicaid — elderly  veterans  with 
non-service-connected  disabilities  hav- 
ing to  go  without  needed  medical  care 
or  receiving  less  than  adequate  cars. 

Substituting  access  in  community 
facilities  in  place  of  the  VA  system  would 
have  a  number  of  other  significant  draw- 
backs. Under  legislation,  H.R.  3499.  just 
signed  by  the  President  on  Tuesday.  Pub- 
lic Law  97-72.  and  another  bill  currently 
under  active  consideration  in  the  Con- 
gress. S.  266,  which  the  Senate  passed  on 
September  27.  1981,  the  VA  is  given  a 
formal  role  as  the  primary  backup  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  treat  cas- 
ualties of  armed  conflict.  Any  significant 
reduction  of  VA  health  care  resources 
would  preclude  the  VA  from  filling  this 
very  vital  role. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  is  a  national 
health  care  resource  that  is  becoming 
ever  more  Important  as  the  Nation's 
population  ages  and  the  need  for  acute 
and  extended  care  health  care  facilities 
grows  as  a  result.  In  anticipation  of  the 
significant  increase  in  the  number  of  ag- 
ing veterans  that  will  be  turning  to  the 
system  in  the  near  future  as  the  over 
12  million  World  War  II  veterans  reach 
an  average  age  of  65.  the  VA  has  be- 
come a  leader  in  both  research  on  the 
aging  process  and  the  effects  of  aging 
and  on  caring  for  the  diseases  and  dis- 
abilities that  come  with  aging.  Because 
of  its  extensive  relationships  with  medi- 
cal schools  throughout  the  country,  the 
VA's  actions  in  this  regard  hold  promise 
of  far-reaching  Impact. 

The  very  size  of  the  VA  health  care 
system  Is  often  overlooked  in  discus- 
sions about  reducing  or  eliminating  It. 
The  VA  at  present  operates  over  80.000 
hospital  beds  and  over  9.500  nursing 
home  care  beds  and.  In  this  fiscal  year, 
will  provide  over  16  million  outpatient 
treatments.  With  cutbacks  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  assistance  for  health 
care,  the  VA's  health  care  capacity  be- 
comes even  more  critical.  Veterans  with- 
out service-connected  disabilities  who 
are  In  need  of  care  and  those  who  are  65 
or  Older  or  who  cannot  afford  the  cost 
of  care  elsewhere  receive  It  today  at 
the  VA.  As  I  have  noted,  there  Is  no  guar- 
antee that  they  would  continue  to  receive 
such  care  if  the  VA  system  were  reduced 
or  eliminated. 

Although  the  primary  importance  of 
the  VA's  research  and  education  efforts 
In  cooperation  with  affiliated  medical 
schools  and  other  health  care  profes- 
sional training  institutions  is  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  care  provided  to 
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eligible  vetjerans,  these  efforts  have  larger 
benefits  for  all  society.  Last  year,  foi  ex- 
ample, ovter  one-third  of  all  medical 
students  rfeceived  some  of  their  training 
in  VA  facilities  as  did  70,000  nursing  and 
allied  health  students. 

Mr.  Preiident.  yet  another  reason  for 
disapprovjig  this  deferral  is  that,  to  the 
extent  that  vouchering-out  became  the 
method  ofl  providing  health  care  to  vet- 
erans, veterans  would  be  forced  to  re- 
ceive health  care  in  community  facilities 
at  Governtnent  expense  and  the  cost  of 
that  care  toi^t  be  greater  than  the  cost 
of  the  saije  care  provided  in  VA  facili- 
ties. In  ttiis  regard,  an  internal  VA 
study— flsial  year  1980  episode  of  medi- 
cal care  costs  comparison— which  is  cur- 
rently undergoing  an  independent  vali- 
dation review  by  QAO,  found  that  VA 
medical  c*re  is  18.3  to  22.5  percent  less 
expensive  |than  similar  care  provided  by 
private  health-care  faculties.  Assuming 
that  this  analysis  is  validated,  cost  alone 
is  a  strong  reason  to  continue  to  provide 
the  care  throush  the  VA's  own  facilities. 

Also  onjthe  cost-of-care  issue,  there 
is  reason  Ito  believe  that  the  degree  to 
which  the  cost  of  health  care  is  increased 
as  a  resulJ  of  inflation  may  be  less  in  the 
VA  than  in  community  facilities.  On  that 
point,  an  larticle  by  Susan  Matson  en- 
titled "Seating  an  Example,  VA  Hospitals 
Restrain  Costs"  in  the  April  1981  issue  of 
HCPA  Forum,  a  publication  of  the  De- 
partment bf  Health  and  Human  Services, 
concluded  that: 

Through  an  emphasis  on  Mntoulatory  care 
and  shorwiied  In-hospltal  stays,  the  coun- 
try's largelt  centrally  directed  health  care 
tt  of  the  Veterans  Admlnlstra- 
beld  Its  Increase  In  costs  of  care 
Just  60  percent  of  the  national 


system — tt 
tlon — has 
[in  19791 
avera^. 

Mr.  Pn 
sent  that 
April  198 
the  Reco 

There 
was  ordei 
as  follow! 
SrmNo  Ai 


sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

copy  of  this  article  from  the 

HCFA  Forum  be  printed  in 

at  this  point. 

nSing  no  objection,  the  article 

ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

EzAMPi-E :  VA  HosprrALS  Resteain 
Costs 
(By  Susan  Matson) 
Through]  an  emphasis  on  ambulatory  care 
and  shorteled  in-hospltal  stays,  the  country's 
largest  ceitrally  directed  health  care  sys- 
tem—that  jof  the  Veterans  Administration— 
has  held  lb  increase  in  costs  of  care  to  Just 
60  percentlof  the  national  average. 

Althou!a  the  average  VA  patient  Is  older 
than  patlints  generally  and  might  be  ex- 
pected to  use  more  care,  the  VA  reported  an 
Increase  in  operating  costs  of  Just  7.5  percent 
m  1979.  'While  US.  health  care  costs  grew 
about  12  I  percent.  The  VA  sets  an  example 
for  other  oudget-watchlng  health  adminis- 
trators. 

The  Vetprans  Administration  health  care 
system  entompasses  172  medical  centers  (a 
VA  medlcall  center  consists  of  a  hospital,  out- 
patient clinic,  and  usually  facilities  for 
medical  education  and  research),  and  54  sat- 
ellite or  independent  clinics.  It  also  operates 
18  domlcll  larles  and  92  nursing  homes.  The 
quaUty  of  care  at  VA  hospitals  Is  monitored 
by  43  pro'esslonal  groups,  and  all  the  hos- 
pitals are  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  the  Accreditation  of  Hospitals 
(JCAH).  In  1979,  the  VA  treated  about  1.3 
mUllon  hospital  patients,  while  outpatient 
visits  amounted  to  over  17  million. 

VA  patients  are  of  course  almost  exclu- 
sively vetsrans — individuals  retired  or  sep- 


arated from  active  mUltary  service.  (A  rel- 
atively few  active  duty  service  personnel  and 
members  of  veterans'  families  are  treated, 
under  special  circumstances.)  First  priority 
is  given  veterans  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities; then  veterans  with  such  disabilities 
who  are  seeking  care  for  some  other  medical 
problem:  and  finally  all  other  veterans,  on  a 
space-available  basis,  may  receive  needed 
hospital  care  If  they  cannot  afford  It  else- 
where. (Veterans  In  the  last  category  who  are 
65  or  older  do  not  have  to  prove  financial 
need.) 

Vast  as  It  Is,  the  VA  health  care  umbrella 
Is  Just  a  part  of  a  system  that  eventually 
touches  most  American  males.  We  now  nave 
over  30  million  veterans — 46  percent  of  U.S. 
men.  That  proportion  will  rise  to  Just  over 
half  In  1990  and  to  62.5  percent  by  the  year 
2000.  Two-thirds  of  living  veterans  have  re- 
ceived at  least  one  veteran's  benefit  since 
leaving  the  armed  forces,  a  1978  survey  Indi- 
cated. 

In  demographic  profile,  veterans  largely 
echo  the  clvUlan  population  (see  box) — ex- 
cept for  being  older.  Given  this.  It  might  t>e 
expected  that  a  sizable  percentage  of  VA 
clients  would  be  in  nursing  homes  or  ex- 
tended care  facilities.  Not  so.  Of  the  2.4  mil- 
lion applications  for  care  processed  by  the 
VA  In  1979,  only  .2  percent  were  for  nursing 
home  and  domiciliary  care,  while  37.8  per- 
cent were  for  hospital  care  and  46.1  percent 
were  for  ambulatory  (outpatient)  care.  (The 
rest  either  did  not  need  care  or  were  Ineligi- 
ble for  the  VA  benefit  they  were  seeking) . 

(Heart  disease  ranks  as  the  VA  system's 
number  one  broad  diagnosis  area,  followed 
by  psychotropic  disease — Including  alcohol- 
ism, drug  abuse,  and  psychiatric  disorders. 
As  a  single  diagnosis,  alcoholism  Is  the  larg- 
est reported  concern. ) 

octpatient  case  stressed 

Because  many  of  their  clients  have  life- 
long eligibility  for  care,  the  VA  is  more 
attuned  to  long-term  recovery  than  some 
private  hospitals  might  be. 

In  response  to  the  need  for  long-range 
care,  the  VA  has  expanded  types  of  care 
available,  many  at  the  lower  end  of  inten- 
sity. The  system  is  currently  examining  hos- 
pital-based home  care,  which  utilizes  the 
multldlsclplln8U7  health  care  team — what 
may  be  called  "the  1980s  version  of  the 
house  call."  Teams  Include  practitioners 
ranging  from  medical  to  rehabilitation  spe- 
cialists and  social  workers. 

While  partly  a  reflection  of  a  national 
trend,  the  outpatient  phenomenon  at  the  VA 
also  stems  from  a  conscious  policy  decision 
Implemented  in  the  mid-1970s.  Nowhere  is  it 
evident  than  in  psychiatric  care. 

PIONEERING    IN    PSYCHOTROPIC    ORCGS 

"The  mental  health  field  was  encouraging 
ambulatory  care  long  before  medicine  and 
surgery  did,"  explains  Dr.  Robert  Custer  of 
the  VA's  mental  health  division.  "Our  out- 
patient program  have  doubled  out  the  past 
ten  years,  and  we  know  that  the  patients  are 
a  lot  happier  and  better  off." 

The  division's  outpatient  arm  is  repre- 
sented by  VA  mental  hygiene  clinics,  which 
now  total  136  units.  Day  treatment  centers 
number  55  and  hospital  facilities,  40. 

Directed  and  encouraged  from  the  VA's 
.central  office  In  Wlashington.  ambulatory 
care  has  considerable  grassroots  support  at 
VA  facilities.  "Our  increased  use  of  an  open- 
door  policy  means  a  change  In  attitude  for 
both  staff  and  patients,"  says  Dr.  Custer. 
"More  responsibility  means  enhanced  men- 
tal health." 

The  VA  supplements  Its  dependence  on 
ambulatory  care  with  a  stepped-up  training 
program  In  living  skills  for  patients  and 
the  judicious  use  of  tranquilizers  and  other 
psychotropic  drugs.  VA  medical  researchers 
are  credited  with  development  of  many  of 
the  psychotropic  drugs  that  now  form  the 


Industry   standard    for   treating   psychiatric 
disorders. 

Usage  of  ambulatory  care  may  have 
peaked,  some  VA  administrators  believe  (the 
17,263,000  outpatient  visits  in  1979  represent 
a  sllgnt  drop  from  17,416,000  In  1978) .  "There 
Is  a  nnlte  limit,  but  we  are  well  on  our  way,  " 
says  Dr.  John  Castellot  of  the  Internal  medi- 
cine staff,  "ihe  mandatory  Inpatient  work- 
load has  to  be  our  flriit  priority. ' 

SHORrER  STAYS,  GREATER  SAVINGS 

Emphasis  on  outpatient  treatment  goes 
hand-ln-hand  with  making  sure  that  inpa- 
tient care,  when  needed,  is  as  short  and  in- 
tensive as  possiole.  In  general,  length  of  stay 
U  still  somewhat  longer  in  VA  hospitals  than 
In  community  hospitals,  probably  because 
of  the  difference  in : 

(1)  Case-mix  (the  VA  sees  relatively  fewer 
acute,  medical/ burgloal  patients  and  more 
patients  with  long-term  conaltlons,  as  well 
tis  older  patients  requiring  extended  caret, 
and 

(2)  Conditions  of  discharge  (patients  may 
be  delayed  in  leaving  the  hospital  while  ar- 
rangements for  post-discharge  placement  are 
made.  In  case^  of  long-sianaing  medical 
problems) . 

But  over  the  past  decade,  the  VA's  aver- 
age length  of  hospital  stay  dropped  sharply: 
from  20.8  days  in  1970  to  15.3  in  1980.  (This 
is  for  the  group  representing  tne  vast  ma- 
jority of  paUents — 97  percent — who  stay  few- 
er than  100  days.) 

One  reason  may  be  the  system's  length  of 
stay  screening  process,  now  three  years  old. 
Employing  a  comprehensive  series  of  booklets 
for  field  use,  the  process  was  tailored  to  each 
of  seven  provider  types  and  established  spe- 
cific standards  for  lU  disease  categories.  The 
system  was  originally  mandatory. 

"Hospitals  were  supposed  to  screen  their 
lengths  of  stay  for  each  of  the  categories  to 
see  if  they  were  generally  within  the  norm," 
explains  VA  Dr.  Carl  Trlbble.  "But  some  hos- 
pitals went  too  far  In  taking  the  norm  lit- 
erally, as  an  ultimate  mandate." 

Screening  is  no  longer  mandatory,  but  the 
majority  of  VA  hospitals  still  use  it  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  both  to  contain  length  of  stay 
and  to  monitor  clinicians'  behavior.  The  ex- 
ample has  been  set,  and  Trlbble  Is  optimistic 
about  the  self -monitoring  process. 

At  the  same  time,  he  acknowledges  any 
such  cost  containment  program  requires 
flexibility.  "If  you  put  a  patient  out  two 
days  too  early,  he  may  come  back  again 
with  the  kind  of  problems  that  really  call 
lor  intensive  care." 

Obviously,  length  of  treatment  Is  often 
discretionary.  Prolonged  Illnesses,  such  as 
cancer,  that  permit  the  clinician  the  most 
discretion  in  the  number  of  visits  may  be 
worth  further  examination  In  terms  of  cost 
containment.  The  VA's  systematic  Internal 
review  (SIR)  process,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  agency's  Health  Services  Review  Or- 
ganization, furthers  this  Idea  by  requiring 
that  each  facility  examine  length  of  stay 
along  with  other  treatment  considerations. 
Outside  review  is  provided  by  the  systematic 
external  review  program  (SERF),  which 
teams  multidlsclpllnary  professionals  from 
several  hospitals  to  review  SIR  systems. 
SERP,  which  sets  higher  standards  than  does 
JCAH,  is  coordinated  by  team  leaders  from 
the  VA's  central  office. 

Shorter  lengths  of  stay  mean  increased 
turnover,  which  means  greater  cost  effective- 
ness. While  the  number  of  admissions  today 
has  doubled  since  1969  (159,771  versus 
87,150),  the  VA  operates  successfully  with 
half  the  ntmiber  of  beds  (25,375  versus 
50.129). 

Since  1970,  although  the  VA's  per  diem 
costs  have  more  than  tripled.  Its  cost  per 
Inpatient  treated  has  been  much  less  Infla- 
tionary, about  180  percent,  as  Indicated  in 
Figure  1. 
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riG.  l.-COST  EfFECTIVENtSS  OF  INCREASED  TURNOVER 
IN  VA  HOSPITALS 


Averate  cast  per 

Cost  per 

inpatient 

inpatient  day 

treated 

Index 

Indei 

Amount 

(1970 

=  100) 

Amount 

(1970  =  100) 

Fitcsl  ytic 
1970.... 

138.42 

100 

}1, 524 

100 

1971... 

43.41 

113 

1,626 

107 

1972.... 

52.61 

137 

1,851 

121 

1973... 

57.92 

151 

1,769 

116 

1974.... 

65.08 

169 

1.855 

122 

1975..-. 

75.71 

19/ 

1,984 

130 

1976.... 

87.86 

229 

2,135 

14C 

1977... 

103. 27 

269 

2,346 

154 

1978... 

119.10 

31U 

2,583 

169 

1979... 

133. 82 

348 

2,772 

182 

Source:  Veterans'  Admmiitiation,  Annual  report,  1979. 

Much  of  the  progress  has  taken  p'.ace  in 
the  last  three  years.  With  national  health 
care  cost  rising  at  a  rate  of  about  12  per- 
cent a  year,  the  VA  health  care  system 
showed  an  operating  cost  Increase  of  Just 
7.5   percent   In    1979.    an    Improvement   over 

1977  (see  Figure  2. )  Costs  per  patient  day  also 
represent  a  substantial  Improvement  from 
1977 

(Figure  2  Is  a  graph  not  printed  In  the 
Record.  | 

When  expenses  per  acute-care  episode  are 
compared.  VA  hospital  figures  for  fiscal  year 

1978  show  their  costs  to  be  93.4  percent  of 
AHA  data  for  community  hospitals  ($2,450 
per  episode  vs  $2,622).  (The  VA  ad  lusted  Us 
data  to  bp  as  comparable  as  possible,  drop- 
ping out  some  research  and  medical  educa- 
tion costs  not  generally  found  In  commu- 
nity hospitals.) 

CLEANING    up   ON    LAUNDRY    BILLS 

While  ambulatory  care  and  Inpatient 
turnover  arc  the  major  contributors  to  the 
VA's  InB.'itionary  scaledown.  several  Innova- 
tive projects  have  also  contrlbutea  to  co3l 
savings 

For  example,  laundry  bills  were  a  sizable 
component  of  inpatient  costs,  until  a  recent 
program  found  ways  for  regional  VA  hosol- 
tals  to  centralize  their  cleaning  services.  The 
grouping  of  forces — together  with  a  cam- 
paign encouraging  the  use  of  chemical  clean- 
ers effective  In  cold  water — in  1979  saved  the 
VA  $3  million  o-er  the  pre'-ious  year. 

One  cost  containment  oddity  Is  the  VA's 
silver  recovery  program,  begun  in  1963. 
Throughout  VA  medical  centers,  silver  Is  col- 
lected from  x-ray  processing  solutions  and 
scrap  medical  x-ray  film.  During  fiscal  year 
1980.  over  $13.6  million  wais  received  from 
the  sale  of  the  bullion  and  scrap  film.  These 
proceeds  are  returned  to  the  medical  centers. 
The  rising  Income  from  this  source  over  17 
years  (see  Figure  3)  reflects  Intenslfled  VA 
Initiatives  as  well  as  the  recent  boom  In 
sliver  market  prices.  For  example,  receipts 
spiked  In  1978  when  the  VA  sold  sliver  It 
had  withheld  from  the  market  in  1977  for 
administrative  reasons;  dropped  to  a  "nor- 
mal" Increase  In  1979:  then  spiked  again  In 
1980  because  of  increased  prices  of  silver. 

(Figure  3  Is  a  graph  not  printed  in  the 
Record.] 

Centrally  procured  supplies  offer  another 
opportunity — which  the  VA  has  seized — for 
savings.  This  area  of  achievement  is  perhaps 
most  directly  related  to  the  large  size  of  the 
health  care  system.  The  annual  cost  of  fur- 
nishing supplies,  equipment,  utilities,  and 
services  to  VA  facilities  in  flscal  year  1979  was 
$1.1  billion  (another  $37  million  was  spent 
to  supply  other  government  agencies  partici- 
pating In  the  centralized  supply  system) .  The 
VA's  revolving  fund  for  supplies,  without  fis- 
cal year  limitation,  covers  the  cost  of  ware- 
house Inventories  at  depots  and  medical  cen- 
ters. 

Most  supplies  are  procured  centrally  at  vol- 
ume discounts,  which  accounts  for  an  annual 


savings  of  over  $100  million  or  about  6  per- 
cent of  the  total.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  facilities  In  other  centrally  operated 
health  care  systeais  could  achieve  similar 
savings  by  pooling  resources  and  operations. 

VA  BLUEPRINTS   MULTILEVEL  CARE 

To  Offset  the  rising  salaries  of  professional 
staff,  the  VA  has  increased  its  use  of  para- 
professionals.  Three-fourths  of  medical  and 
surgical  expenses  are  personnel-related,  ac- 
cording to  Lawrence  Bettes  of  the  VA's  medi- 
cal resource  management  office,  who  also 
pointed  out  that  VA  salary  levels  are  flxed 
by  statute.  In  some  instances,  the  new  stress 
on  ambulatory  services  has  required  an  ex- 
tended staff,  as  in  hospital-based  home  care 
(mentioned  earlier). 

This  could  mean  higher  costs.  But  many 
VA  facilities  have  determined  that,  by  em- 
ploying two-and-one-half  nurses  for  the  cost 
of  one  experienced  physician,  they  can  ex- 
pand services  without  increasing  costs.  This 
Is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  triage,  in 
which  routine  activities,  such  as  histories 
and  physicals,  can  be  satisfactorily  conducted 
by  non -physicians. 

A  multidlsclpllnary  team  approach  was  a 
primary  consideration  In  phasing  many  VA 
psychiatric  patients  from  inpatient  to  ambu- 
latory care.  The  other  health  professionals 
gave  physicians  considerable  help  in  present- 
ing a  united  front  about  the  patient's  needs, 
according  to  VA  psychiatrist  Dr.  Robert  Cus- 
ter. 

VA  officials  are  still  developing  blueprints 
for  a  system  of  multilevel  care  that  holds 
promise  for  both  cost  containment  and  re- 
source tracking.  The  objective  is  to  match 
each  patient's  variable  medical  needs  with 
different  levels  of  health  care  resources.  Thus, 
patients  with  severe,  but  dissimilar  diseases 
that  require  several  physician  visits  per  day 
might  be  placed  in  the  same  ward  to  con- 
solidate staff  efforts. 

A  financial  management  subsystem  will 
help  determine:  (1)  average  per  diem  costs 
by  level  of  care:  (2)  costs  per  episode  of 
care:  (3)  the  efficiency  of  mechanisms  for 
resource  monitoring  and  management;  (4) 
the  viability  of  a  prospective  budgeting  sys- 
tem based  on  patient  needs  and  staff  work- 
load. 

After  two  years  of  development,  multilevel 
care  was  tested  in  1978  in  ten  VA  medical 
centers:  It  is  still  under  scrutiny  by  the  VA's 
national  program  planning  office. 

The  VA  has  other  cost  control  plans  and 
procedures,  including  a  current  cost  com- 
parison study  of  inpatient  services  scheduled 
for  completion  this  spring.  But  of  equal  con- 
cern to  health  care  providers  Is  the  quality 
of  care — as  s?en  by  both  VA  staff  and  pa- 
tients. 

GOOD  CARE,  SATtSf  lED  PATIENTS 

To  ensure  quality  of  care  is  the  special 
work  of  the  VA's  evaluation  and  analysis 
branch.  As  previously  discussed,  the  SIR 
and  SERP  review  procedures  work  to  ensure 
adherence  to  Internal  and  external  stand- 
ards of  medical  care.  The  VA  has  launched 
two  long-term  projects  to  refine  the  external 
review  system.  The  first  develops  objective, 
uniform  criteria  for  outside  surveyors  ex- 
amining a  particular  service,  while  the  sec- 
ond, a  quality  assurance  l!iformatlon  system, 
will  use  SIR  and  SERP  Information  to  Im- 
prove the  validity,  reliability,  and  usefulness 
of  evaluation  data  within  the  VA. 

Quality  of  care  assurance  Is  managed  by 
the  VA's  chief  medical  director,  working 
through  divisional  chiefs  who  are  In  continu- 
ing contact  with  medical  regional  and  dis- 
trict directors.  The  most  recent  data  show 
fewer  than  four  malpractice  claims  made  by 
patients  per  100  VA  physicians,  considerably 
below  the  private  sector  figures  of  approxi- 
mately six  claims  closed  per  100  physicians. 
This  comes  at  a  time  when  the  VA's  staff-to- 
patient  ratio  is  at  an  all-time  high. 


Patient  83,tisfaction  is  documented  in  the 
VA's  third  biennial  patient  survey,  dis- 
tributed and  analyzed  in  fiscal  year  1979. 
More  than  19,003  hospitalized  patlenu  and 
28,0C0  clinic  patients  participated  as  a  rep- 
resentative sample.  For  the  system  as  a 
whole,  satisfaction  Is  high  Most  aspecu  of 
satlsfsurtlon  received  positive  ratings  In  the 
83s  (on  a  scale  of  100) .  with  some  in  the  90b. 

In  fact,  comparing  findings  with  data 
from  studies  of  the  general  population,  VA 
hospitalized  patients  appear  to  be  consider- 
ably more  satisfied  with  their  nursing  care 
and  food  than  are  patients  receiving  care 
from  other  sources  and  somewhat  more  sat- 
isfied with  the  care  provided  by  their  physi- 
cians. 

Comparisons  show  th»t  VA  outptatlenu  are 
somewhat  more  satisfied  with  the  time  spent 
waiting  for  treatment  and  the  courtesy  of 
employees  than  are  those  In  the  non-VA  sec- 
tor There  were  no  areas  in  which  VA  patients 
were  significantly  less  satisfied  than  those 
receiving  care  from  other  sources. 

CENTRALIZATION.  FLEXIBILrrT  CITED 

While  ensuring  premium  quality  and  re- 
sponsiveness in  the  health  care  it  provides, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  made  cost 
containment  a  high  priority  The  VA's  chief 
medical  director,  Donald  L.  Custlss.  M.D.,  be- 
lieves that  the  VA's  cost  containment  ef- 
forts are  worthy  of  attention  and  attributes 
its  achievements  to  Improved  technology,  the 
fact  that  the  system  is  the  nation's  largest 
and  most  comprehensive,  and  the  VA's  capa- 
bility of  procuring  and  distributing  supplies 
and   equipment   on    a   national    basis 

"An  integrated  and  centrally  managed  sys- 
tem." he  says,  "obvlcusly  provides  opportuni- 
ties or  economies  of  scale  and  for  sharing. 
We  have  taken  and  will  take  advantage  of 
such  opportunities  " 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  pointed  out 
that  management  flexibility  at  each  individ- 
ual health  care  facility  Is  the  key  to  an  effec- 
tive system  In  this  as  In  other  matters.  In 
other  words,  'XJentrallzed  management  does 
not  mean  mlcromanagement,"  he  says.  "If 
that  happens,  the  balance  for  successful  op- 
erations tilts,  and  something  inevitably  falls." 

In  any  case,  he  expresses  certainty  that 
those  VA  and  other  systems  in  our  pluralistic 
health  care  universe  can  learn  from  one  an- 
other without  falling  Into  the  trap  of  at- 
tempting to  mechanically  apply  set  patterns 
that  may  not  fit  a  given  situation. 

Clearly  the  VA  is  a  giant  that  bears  watch- 
ing— for  Its  pleasant  surprises  In  cost  con- 
tainment. 

Profile  of  Veterans 

As  a  whole,  veterans  do  not  suffer  more 
unemployment  than  their  non-veteran  coun- 
terparts nor  are  they  necessarily  poorer.  In 
1978.  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are 
available,  84.5  percent  of  male  veterans  in 
the  civilian,  non-instltutlonal  population 
worked  at  some  time,  compared  with  only  80.6 
percent  of  non- veteran  males. 

The  median  1978  Income  of  U.S.  families 
headed  by  male  war  veterans  was  $21,760 
compared  with  $17,350  for  families  headed 
by  ncnveterans.  (However,  total  Income  de- 
clines r^idly  for  families  whose  veteran  bead 
reaches  the  age  of  retirement;  this  means 
a  median  income  of  $13,960  when  that  head 
is  between  65  and  69,  and  $10,710  for  those 
aged  70  or  over. ) 

Women  now  constitute  only  2  percent  of 
the  veteran  population,  but  their  numbers 
are  incresislng. 

Since  the  Veterans  Administration  auto- 
matically qualifies  all  ex-miUtary  over  the 
age  of  65  for  veterans'  benefits,  one  would 
expect  an  older  health  caire  population.  The 
statistics  bear  this  out:  almost  13  percent 
of  all  VA  applications  for  health  care  repre- 
sent those  65  and  over.  Further,  the  average 
ex-military  man  In  civilian  life  (47.5  years 
old  In  1979)  wUl  be  52.5  years  old  In  2000. 
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VA  IN  THE  Mainstream 
By  Donald  L.  Custis.  M.D.^ 
Speculating    on    possible    new    directions 
the   Real  an    Administration    and    the   97th 


Congress  may  take  In  the  pursuit  of  national 
health  care  policies.  Doctor  James  Sexnmons 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  re- 
cently noted  that  "In  ix>Iltlcs  there  are  two 
kinds  of  people  who  can  hurt  you:  your  ene- 
mies— and  your  friends." 

I  have  Just  come  from  Chicago  where  yes- 
terday I  sat  with  my  friends  on  the  AMA 
Bosird  of  Trustees  to  discuss  the  implica- 
tions of  the  AMA  House  of  Delegates'  Resolu- 
tion III.  euphemistically  entitled  "Main- 
streaming  Services  to  the  Veteran".  The  Res- 
olution Is  explicit  In  Its  antipathy  to  any 
segregated  medical  services  to  a  class  of  citi- 
zens— namely,  the  nation's  veterans — and 
urges  that  Congress  "mainstream"  veterans 
care  Into  the  private  sector,  Implicitly, 
through  a  fee-for-servlce  voucher  system. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  this  audience  must 
have  more  than  a  passing  Interest  In  the  Is- 
sue for  both  the  VA's  academic  afBllates  and 
the  Veterans  Service  Organizations  are  fully 
alert  to  what  could  be  a  deleterious  Impact. 
The  American  Legion,  the  DAV,  and  the 
VFW  have  registered  their  concern  In  let- 
ters to  the  AMA  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Medical  Colleges  has  assured  me  of  its 
Intention  to  do  so. 

tJnderstandable  Is  the  motivation  of  the 
Oregon  delegation  to  the  AMA  House  of  Del- 
egates who  Introduced  the  mainstream  res 
olution.  An  article  In  the  January  9.  1981 
AMA  Medical  News  carries  the  headline  "Or- 
egon Physicians  face  empty  offices".  Noting 
that  Portland's  doctor  to  patient  ratio  has 
dropped  to  1:167,  the  reporter  states  that 
"physicians  who  were  prospering  only  a  few 
years  ago  find  they  are  now  in  fierce  compe- 
tition for  patients  and  the  Oregon  Medical 
Association  has  organized  a  promotional 
campaign  to  oppose  alternatives  to  fee-for- 
servlce  private  practice." 

The  resolution  has  Its  counterpart  In 
other  contemporary  health  policy  reports, 
notably  from  the  Heritage  Foundation  and 
the  Natlonsd  Tax  Limitation  Cotnmlttee. 
both  arguing  for  our  partial  dismemberment 
as  a  system.  Adversaries  of  the  VA  health 
care  system  are  understandably  emboldened 
as  the  debate  over  competition  In  the  health 
care  Held  gathers  steam  In  Washington. 

Minneapolis'  own  economist  Doctor  Gary 
Appel  predicts  that  the  fortunes  of  bills  to 
promote  competition  In  medicine  will  take 
an  upswing  becau'se  three  competition  advo- 
cates are  now  In  high  positions:  Secretary 
Schwelker.  Senator  Durenberger  and  OMP 
Director  David  Stockman. 

These  and  other  advocates  of  the  com- 
petitive medical  model  have  indeed  moved 
to  the  center  of  the  stage.  Their  message, 
however,  as  yet  lacks  clarity  and  the  model 
Itself  Is  111  defined.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
v/hether  a  pro-competltlon  malnstreamln? 
of  health  care  Into  the  private  sector  can 
satisfy  all  of  the  varied  needs  now  beln? 
served  by  the  pluralistic  public-private  sys- 
tems now  In  operation.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  university  hospitals  and  the  medically 
Indigent  would  fare  under  universal  com- 
petition-oriented systems:  how  graduate 
medical  education  would  be  financed:  and 
whether  medical  research.  Innovation  End 
technology  would  be  stifled  purely  on  the 
basis  of  cost  savings  In  an  all  comprising 
competitive  medical  market  place. 

Alain  Enthovln,  one  of  the  leading  advo- 
cates of  the  competitive  medical  model.  Is 
disdainful  of  such  concerns.  Writing  In  a 
recent  Issue  of  the  New  England  Journal 
Ol  Medicine,  he  states  "hidden  subsidies 
through  Medicare  and  Medicaid  that  are  now 
supporting  teaching  and  research  are  major 
contributors  to  mlsallocatlon  of  resources". 
He  chooses  to  lgnor3  that  medical  education 
and  research  are  not  only  inseparable  from 
patient  care,  but  the  guarantors  of  Its  qual- 
ity and  a  legitimate  component  of  consumer 
costs. 

Simllarlv,  It  also  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  competitive  mainstream  model 


is  applicable  to  the  varied  needs  of  the 
veteran  patient. 

The  proposition  of  melding  Veterans  med- 
ical care  Into  community  practice  and  par- 
tially or  completely  dismantling  VA  medical 
facilities  has  surfaced  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. Our  response  then  as  now.  Is  that  the 
proponents  of  "mainstreamlng"  first  make 
the  effort  to  be  fully  Informed  on  the  com- 
plex nature  of  the  VA  health  care  system 
and  objectively  consider  the  consequences 
of  Its  abandonment. 

To  advocate  such  an  option  Is  entirely 
contrary  to  the  historical  position  and  com- 
mitment of  the  electorate  and  the  law. 

Since  before  the  birth  of  the  nation,  the 
people  of  this  country  have  recognized  an 
obligation  to  those  who  have  participated  In 
Its  defense.  The  health  care  now  provided 
America's  veterans  has  evolved  from  a  simple 
system  of  maintenance  to  one  Involving  the 
most  complex  medical  care  and  employing 
many  of  the  foremost  health  care  personnel 
in  the  world.  The  system  has  been  specifically 
addressed  by  every  president  since  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  consistently  reviewed  and  en- 
dorsed by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  Is  a 
record  of  unparalleled  support  for  a  separate, 
comprehensive  health  system  providing  the 
specialized  care  that  veterans  have  merited 
through  faithful  service  to  the  nation.  Dur- 
ing his  recent  campaign.  President  Reagan 
also  asserted  his  commitment  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  a  separate  veterans  health  care 
system. 

Those  who  advocate  the  transferal  of  vet- 
erans medical  care  to  the  private  sector  are 
assuming  that  the  private  system  Is  capable 
of  providing  care  to  more  than  179,000  addi- 
tional patients  each  day.  They  also  assume 
that  such  care  Is  reasonably  accessible  to  the 
general  veteran  patient  population. 

Such  assumptions  Ignore  many  realities  of 
the  complex  framework  which  provides  for 
the  nation's  health  care  needs.  Accessibility 
to  private  sector  care  Is  more  a  matter  of 
chance  than  of  design.  It  is  dependent  upon 
the  patient's  ability  to  find  his  own  way 
through  the  system,  whereas  the  VA  assumes 
this  responsibility. 

If  there  Is  such  a  concept  as  a  comprehen- 
sive health  care  system  in  American  medicine 
today,  it  Is  embodied  by  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  through  lu  system  of 
172  medical  centers.  92  nursing  home  care 
units.  16  domlclUarles,  and  49  free  standing 
outoatlent  clinics. 

No  other  delivery  system  currently  avail- 
able could  reasonably  be  expected  to  provide 
premium  medical  care  as  consistently  or 
evenly.  The  reasons  are  manifold,  but  the 
fundamental  difference  revolves  about  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  operates  a  coordinated,  integrated 
and  comprehensive  system  of  care  that  Is 
simply  not  available  in  an  organized  manner 
in  the  private  sector. 

Allowance  is  made  for  system  entry  for 
each  Individual  veteran  at  any  one  6f  over 
250  locations.  Once  a  patient  has  entered 
the  system,  an  entire  range  of  modalities  and 
expertise  is  available,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  existence  and  balance  of  VA  services 
have  been  predicated  upon  the  actual  needs 
of  the  veterans  It  serves. 

Many  of  these  services  are  of  special  value 
to  disabled  veterans,  such  as  spinal  cord  in- 
jury care,  blind  rehabilitation  and  psycho- 
logical trauma  treatment.  They  are  enhanced 
and  refined  through  the  nation's  most  com- 
prehensive system  of  health  provider  educa- 
tion and  research.  Each  play  a  substantial 
role  in  maintaining  the  excellence  of  patient 
care. 

As  the  private  sector  has  Us  PSRO,  the 
VA  mandates  its  HSRO.  Prom  Its  system- 
atic external  review  process  through  closely 
monitored  facility  based  quality  assurance 
programs.  DM&S  Is  able  to  maintain  a  con- 
sistency of  quality  on  a  national  basis.  Al- 
though the  primary  assurers  of  quality  are 
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those  personnel  providing  care  at  the  local 
level,  advice,  assistance,  counsel  and  re- 
sources from  the  system  as  a  whole  are  made 
avaUable  wherever  they  might  be  needed. 
This  "targeted"  approach  is  one  unique  to  the 
DM&S  system  and  in  large  measure  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  every  VA  medical  center  In 
the  country  Is  accredited  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals.  It  is 
this  system  of  local  and  centralized  recipro- 
cal review  and  analysis  that  permits  the  VA 
to  assure  Itself  of  a  premium  quality  of  care 
and  to  function  as  Its  own  professional  re- 
view organization. 

The  advocates  of  "mainstreamlng"  the 
medical  care  of  veterans  have  done  so  In 
the  erroneous  belief  that  such  an  action 
would  reduce  costs  and  maintain  access, 
consistent  quality,  and  comprehensiveness 
of  care  for  veterans.  Those  pursuing  this 
course  have  taken  little  notice  of  the  unique 
and  efficient  nature  of  the  DM&S  health  care 
system. 

The  Inevitable  results  of  Implementation 
of  resolutions  either  severely  limiting  the 
mission  of  DM&S  or  abolishing  it  completely 
are  evident.  They  would  result  In  either  a 
health  care  system  shell,  providing  marginal 
levels  of  care  to  clientele  unwanted  and  un- 
served by  the  private  sector,  or  an  agency 
providing  administrative  oversight  activities 

only. 

These  proposals  would  transform  DM&S 
from  a  dynamic,  fully  Integrated  comprehen- 
sive health  care  system  providing  premium 
care.  Into  a  maintenance  agency  operating 
chronic  and  intermediate  care  facilities  with 
concomitant  losses  in  the  quality  of  care 
provided,  quality  of  medical  staff,  and  qual- 
ity of  life  of  the  veterans  entrusted  to  Its 
care — in  short,  a  reversion  to  a  system  of  old 
soldiers  and  sailors  homes. 

The  phraseology  of  the  AMA  resolution  Is 
In  Itself  specious.  Can  a  system,  like  the  VA, 
with  the  following  features,  be  considered 
as  outside  the  mainstream  of  American 
medicine? 

1  Affiliation  with  105  medical  schools  with 
almost  fifty  percent  of  its  11,000  physicians 
being  part  time  employees  of  those  schools 
and  85  percent  of  all  its  physicians  holding 
faculty  appointments. 

2.  Every  VA  hospital  has  on  its  roster  con- 
sultants drawn  from  the  ranks  of  private 
practice.  These  number  8,500  at  the  present 
time.  They  made  over  200.000  paid  visits  to 
VA  hospitals  last  year. 

3.  A  Special  Medical  Advisory  Group;  char- 
tered by  Congress,  made  up  of  leading  figures 
in  American  Medicine  give  oversight  and 
policy  guidance  for  the  entire  system.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  three  past  presidents  of  the 
AMA  have  served  with  distinction  on  this 
Counsel,  bringing  to  its  deliberations  the 
perspective  of  organized  medicine. 

4.  Contrary  to  the  contention  of  the  reso- 
lution's proponents,  fee-for-servlce  private 
care  is  an  option  much  used  In  the  system. 
Private  practitioners  were  paid  for  2'/4  mil- 
lion veteran  outpatient  visits  last  year,  and 
an  average  dally  census  of  1,000  veterans 
were  supported  In  community  hoslptals  at  a 
cost  of  61  million  dollars.  Contract  commu- 
nity nursing  homes  cared  for  over  8,000  vet- 
eran patients,  all  under  treatment  by  private 
doctors. 

5.  The  VA  system  is  committed  to  progres- 
sively Increased  sharing  of  medical  care  and 
medical  care  support  resources  with  univer- 
sity, community,  and  military  hospitals.  Over 
250  sharing  contracts  are  now  in  effect  and 
legislation  now  in  Congress  promises  to  re- 
move all  residual  obstacles  for  such  Inter- 
facility  expansion  of  sharing. 

Is  this  a  health  care  system  deserving  to  be 
labeled  "segregated  "  and  "outside  the  main- 
stream" of  American  medicine? 

It  Is,  en  the  contrary,  a  national  resource 
for  health  manpower  production  and  the 
most  on-line  contingency  medical  backup 
for  military  medicine.  One  half  of  all  physi- 


cians in  practice  In  the  United  States  have 
had  some  portion  of  their  training  within 
the  VA  hospital  system  and  In  any  given 
year  one  third  of  the  country's  resident 
physicians  in  specialty  training  are  to  be 
found  within  the  VA  system,  along  with 
70,000  nursing  and  allied  health  students. 
172  VA  medical  centers  have  over  2,000 
training  contracts  with  schools  of  health 
sciences.  The  great  bulk  of  this  health  man- 
power output  accrues  to  the  private  sector. 
Contributions  from  the  VA's  clinical  re- 
search laboratories  are  legion.  From  them 
was  bom  the  specialty  of  nuclear  medicine 
and  the  scientific  knowledge  base  for  radio 
Immune  assay  and  axial  tomography.  Con- 
trolled clinical  trials  within  the  VA  made 
major  contributions  to  the  development  of 
antl-lubercular  and  psychotropic  drugs. 

Even  conceding  the  productivity  of  the  VA 
medical  system,  other  detractors  charge  It 
with  inefficiency  and  waste.  Yet  a  nation- 
wide survey  released  in  FY  '79  indicated  that 
the  average  acute  medical  episode  within  the 
VA  cost  $2,276  while  in  the  private  sector 
$2,368;  comparable  surgical  episodes  were 
$2,928  for  the  VA  and  83,321  for  private  care. 
VA's  commitment  to  cost  containment  is 
aided  by  bulk  buying  and  distribution  of 
supplies  and  equipment  and  progressive  re- 
ductions In  lengths  of  patient  stay.  The  VA 
has  not  been  party  to  the  growth  in  numbers 
of  the  nation's  hospital  beds.  During  the 
past  10  years.  20,000  VA  beds  have  been 
closed  while  total  Inpatients  and  outpatients 
treated  have  doubled  in  volume. 

All  of  which  Is  not  say  the  VA  system  U 
free  of  problems.  Every  VA  physician  could 
expound  on  our  deficiencies.  Notable  are 
obsolete  facilities,  marginal  staffing,  inade- 
quate automation  of  clinical  services  and 
the  ever  growing  dilemma  of  increasing  pa- 
tient demand  In  the  face  of  dwindling  budg- 
etary resources. 

The  point  t>>  be  made,  however,  is  that  we 
all  have  our  share  of  problems  and  concern 
for  what's  coming  on  the  national  health 
care  scene. 

The  federal  physician,  whether  VA  or  mili- 
tary, has  as  much.  If  not  more,  reason  than 
the  private  physician  to  chaff  under  the 
medical  regulatory  process,  but  he  views  it  a 
myth  to  think  that  medical  competition  leg- 
islation will  free  us  from  medical  regula- 
tion. He,  too,  contends  that  government  con- 
trol of  health  care  costs,  capacity,  and  util- 
ization has  failed  economically,  socially,  and 
politically.  He  does  not  view  the  VA  system 
as  a  harbinger  for  other  models.  He  is  every 
bit  the  strong  proponent  for  maintenance  of 
the  pluralistic  public-private  voluntary 
health  care  systems  which  have  so  well 
served  this  nation. 

And.  finally,  he  submits  that  patient  care 
In  general  will  not  be  served  when,  in  polit- 
ical debate,  friends  In  the  health  care  pro- 
fessions turn  on  one  another. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Moreover,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  was  good  reason  to  believe 
that  these  views  were  shared  elsewhere 
in  the  administration.  Earlier  this  year, 
in  the  June  1,  1981,  issue  of  U.S.  Medi- 
cine it  was  noted  that — 

Donald  Moran,  associate  director  for  hu- 
man resources,  veterans  and  labor  In  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  assured 
the  NAVAP  [National  Association  of  VA 
Physicians  1  group  that  the  idea  of  "main- 
streaming"  veterans'  care — that  is,  shifting 
it  to  the  private  sector — Is  one  the  Admin- 
istration is  neither  pursuing  nor  even  Inter- 
ested In. 

This  assurance  seems  totally  at  odds 
with  the  reference  in  the  administra- 
tion's deferral  documents  on  D82-140  to 
giving  active  consideration  to  "alterna- 
tive methods  of  providing  readily  avail- 


able  quality  medical  care  for  eligible 
veterans." 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  note  also  the 
views  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
on  the  language  used  by  the  administra- 
tion in  the  October  23  deferral  message. 
In  an  October  30,  1981,  letter  to  Presi- 
dential Counselor  Edwin  Meese,  VFW 
Executive  Director  Cooper  T.  Holt  indi- 
cates that  his  organization  had  thought 
that  the  matter  of  the  administration's 
consideration  "of  alternative  methods  for 
providing  readily  available,  quality 
medical  care  for  eligible  veterans "  had 
earlier  this  year  "been  laid  to  rest"  fol- 
lowing a  meeting  between  Mr.  Meese  and 
Mr.  Holt.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Holt  that  "a 
clarification"  of  the  administration's 
plans  is  very  much  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  that  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vetekans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  DC,  October  30, 1981. 
Hon.  Edwin  Meese,  III. 
Counselor  to  the  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Meese:  In  a  document  presented 
to  the  staffs  of  the  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  OMB  Director  wrote:  "In  addi- 
tion, the  existence  of  excess  medlc&l  care 
capacity  in  many  areas  of  the  United  States 
makes  questionable  the  need  for  a  separate 
VA  medical  system.  This  Administration  will 
conduct  a  complete  review  of  alternative 
methods  for  providing  readily  available, 
quality  medical  care  for  elieible  veterans." 
Mr.  Stockman  later  denied  this  was  the  posi- 
tion of  his  office  and  that  the  quoted  verbi- 
age should  not  have  been  Included  In  the 
document.  You  will  recall  this  was  one  of 
the  issues  addressed  In  my  meeting  with  you 
on  March  31.  1981. 

Having  thought  this  matter  had  been  laid 
to  rest.  I  was  shocked  to  find  similar  wording 
in  Deferral  No.  D82-140  deferring  $91.3  mil- 
lion In  major  construction  projects  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  on  October  23. 
1981.  Quoting  from  the  deferral,  a  copy  of 
which  Is  enclosed,  "This  amount  is  deferred 
while  the  Administration  reviews  all  Major 
Construction  projects  for  VA  medical  facili- 
ties and  considers  alternative  methods  for 
providing  readily  available  quality  medical 
care  for  eligible  veterajis." 

At  the  VFW  National  Convention  In  Au- 
gust 1980,  Candidate  Reagan  said,  " — to  me  it 
is  unconscionable  that  veterans  In  need  are 
denied  hospital  and  medical  care  because  of 
Inadequate  funding  which  has  closed  hos- 
pital beds  and  cut  health-care  personnel 
within  the  VA."  In  addition,  the  1980  Repub- 
lican Party  Platform  states,  "In  particular 
we  feel  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  contlnxie 
and  expand  the  health-programs  provided  to 
veterans  through  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospitals.  Here  we  see  the  need  for  in- 
creased access  to  care,  especially  for  older 
veterans." 

In  view  of  these  conflicting  statements 
with  respect  to  hospital  and  medical  care 
for  our  nation's  veterans,  a  clarification  from 
your  office  Is  eagerly  awaited  not  only  by  the 
1.9  million  men  and  women  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  Unlte-l  States,  but 
the  entire  veteran  population. 
Sincerely  your  friend, 

Coopcx  T.  HotT. 
Executive  Director. 
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IS  OMB  OIRECTOK  STOCKMAN  RUNNING  THE  VA? 

Mr. 


CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 

miiddled  and  alarming  picture  of 

ration   policymaking  is  a   fur- 

exalmple  of  the  imposition  of  major 

decisions  by  the  OfiBce  of  Manage - 

Budget  and  its  Director.  David 

Stockman,  on  the  VA.  or  even  worse 

making  the  der,isions  without 

t  from  the  VA  or  even  the  cour- 

ijotice  to  the  VA  of  the  decision 

discussed  this  matter  at  some 
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confirm4tion  hearing,  and  he  assured  me 

ntended  to  stop  this  process  and 
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At  the  White  House  It  was 

ni.  counselor  to  the  President. 

.  Don  Moran. 

Cranston.  Pine.  You  also  stated 

have  "every  reason  to  believe"  you 

suited   by   the   appproprlate  de- 

secretarles  In  all  policy  matters 

to  veterans. 

1  re  confirmed,  do  you  intend  to  dls- 

\    with  the  appropriate  Cabinet 

the   development   of   a  procedure 

Consultation? 

Mo.  I  am  not  sure  at  the  moment. 

i^hich  or  how  many  Cabinet  secre- 

be  involved  in  veterans  matters. 

nly,  as  I  perceive  issues  coming  up 

other  agencies  are  Involved.  I  will 

that  time  solicit  their  considera- 

:ooperation. 

Cranston.  The  American  Legion 

there  may  be  a  potential  con- 

the  President's  dsslre  for  fiscal 

and  the  Administrator's  responsl- 

full  funding  for  those  programs 

been   mandated   by  Congress  for 

?ou  agree  that  there  may  be  such 
and,  If  so.  how  do  you  propose 
it? 

MO.  I  don't  think  that  I  would 

there  Is  a  conflict.  I  think  we  got 

wrong  this  year  with  the  urgent 
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comfortable  with  where  we  are 
t  think  we  need  be  overly  eon- 
ut  the  problem  of  budaet  cuts. 
Cranston.   Can   we   assume   that 
Intend  to  let  the  Director  of  OMB 
naklng  major  decisions,   virtually 
'  *''    that  affect  the  VA's  program? 
.  They  will  be  challenged. 
Cransto^j.  Good.  Have  you  been 
the  President  direct  access  to  him 
t  of  a  major  conflict  between  your 
1  that  of  the  Director  of  OMB  or 
House  official? 

.  I  have  not  sought  that  assur- 

illy  from  the  President.  Senator 

In  the  recent  meeting  that  I  had 

1  leese.  he  assured  me  that  I  would 

access  to  the  White  House 

of  concern  to  me  and  I  take 


that  as  assurance  that  If  necessary  I  have 
the  access  to  the  President  also. 

Senator  Cranston.  And  you  will  seek  and 
use  that  opportunity  If  need  be? 

Mr.  NiMMO.  I  win. 

However,  despite  these  reassurances  to 
me  and  the  committee,  in  September  the 
President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  a 
budget  amendment  proposing  reductions 
totaling  nearly  $450  million  from  the 
VA's  fiscal  year  1982  appropriation  levels 
that  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
on  HJl.  4034,  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1982,  levels 
that  Congress  went  on  to  approve  for 
the  VA  through  November  20  in  the 
October  1.  1981,  fiscal  year  1982  continu- 
ing resolution — Public  Law  97-51.  Thus, 
I  wrote  to  Administrator  Nimmo  on  Oc- 
tober 20,  1981,  expressing  my  concern 
about  the  extent  to  which  his  reassur- 
ance to  the  committee  was  operative  in 
terms  of  who  was  actually  running  the 
VA,  he  or  David  Stockman. 

I  received  Mr.  Nimmo's  reply  today. 
In  it,  he  states  that  apportionments  of 
appropriations  by  OMB  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  through  November  20 
were  made  at  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act  conference 
report  level  for  the  medical  care,  GOE. 
and  State  home  construction  accounts, 
and  at  the  President's  September  re- 
duced level  for  the  other  accounts  except 
for  the  parking  revolving  fund  for  which 
the  resolution  made  no  appropriation  at 
all;  that  the  FTEE  employment  levels 
for  the  three  medical  accounts  have  been 
provided  by  OMB  at  the  level  specified 
by  the  Congress  in  connection  with  en- 
actment of  the  resolution;  and  that  100 
percent  of  the  October  1981  pay  raise 
costs  have  been  allocated  through  No- 
vember 20  by  OMB  except  for  the  minor 
construction  account,  although  no  deci- 
sion had  been  made  by  OMB  on  the 
extent  of  full -year  pay  raise  absorption 
for  the  VA.  He  further  states  in  his 
November  5  letter : 

I  did  meet  with  the  Deputy  Director  of 
OMB.  Mr.  Ed  Harper,  and  other  OMB  senior 
officials  to  discuss  the  September  30  revi- 
sions and  to  express  my  particular  concern 
about  the  magnitude  of  reductions  In  tho 
Medical  Care  and  General  Operating  Ex- 
penses appropriations.  Based  on  our  discus- 
sions and  on  their  understanding  of  the 
President's  commitment  to  a  high  quality 
VA  health  care  system  and  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  current  benefit  service  level, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Administration  would 
not  oppose  restoration  of  $296.9  million  In 
Medical  Care  and  $55.8  million  In  General 
Operating  Expenses,  as  reflected  In  the  Con- 
ference Report  for  1982  appropriations.  As  I 
have  already  noted,  we  are  functioning  un- 
der the  Continuing  Resolution  with  this  un- 
derstanding. 

I  congratulate  the  Administration  on 
much  of  what  he  has  outlined.  He  has 
certainly  achieved  a  considerable 
amount. 

However,  I  do  wish  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Nimmo  nowhere  states  that  he  was 
in  any  way  involved  before  transmission 
of  the  President's  Sept€mber  budget  re- 
ductions to  the  Congress.  Indeed,  hia 
words  suggest  that  his  involvement  fol- 
lowed the  transmission  since  he  talks  of 
discussing  the  "revisions"  and  "the  mag- 
nitude of  the  reductions,"  not  "pro- 
posals" for  same. 


Indeed,  had  his  meeting  taken  place 
before  transmission  of  the  budget  revi- 
sions, it  would  seem  a  rather  cynical 
process  with  the  President  transmitting 
the  reductions  while  at  the  same  time 
his  agents  enter  into  a  private  deal-  not 
revealed  until  6  weeks  later— not  to  ."sup- 
port the  Presidents  reductions  in  two 
respects.  If  that  occurred.  I  very  much 
regret  the  game-playing  and  the  confu- 
sion and  concern  that  has  been 
created— so  unnecessarily  if  this  is  the 
case— for  veterans.  VA  employees,  and 
the  public  in  general. 

If  the  Administrator's  involvement  oc- 
curred after  the  reductions  were  trans- 
mitted, then  the  facts  are  as  I  suggested 
in  my  letter— that  the  administration's 
reductions  were  proposed  without  VA  in- 
volvement. Either  way,  however,  here  is 
certainly  legitimate  cause  for  concern 
about  what  transpired. 

In  any  event,  I  do  congratulate  the 
Administrator  on  the  generally  bene- 
ficial results  of  his  activities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  letter  of 
October  20.  1981.  to  Administrator  Nim- 
mo. and  his  reply  to  me  of  November  5. 
1981.  and  other  related  material  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

COMMn-TEE    OV    VETTOANS'    AFFAIRS, 

Washington.  DC,  October  20,  1981 
Hon.  Robert  p.  Nimmo. 
AdministratoT  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  am  writing  tn  order  to  obteln 
as  quickly  as  possible,  firm  Information  re- 
garding the  levels  of  operations  of  certain 
major  VA  programs  under  the  Continuing 
Resolution  ( Public  Law  97-51 ) . 

As  you  know,  with  respect  to  VA  programs 
the  Continuing  Resolution  provides  funding 
at  the  levels  contained  in  the  Conference  Re- 
port on  the  HUD-Independent  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act.  1962  (H.  Rept.  No  97-222 
on  H.R.  4034).  The  funding  levels  in  that 
Conference  Report  reflected  those  provided 
for  In  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute  budget 
resolution,  which  the  Administration  sup- 
ported and  you  referred  to  In  vour  confirma- 
tion hearing  as  the  "Reagan  Bl-partlsan 
Budget  Resolution". 

Nevertheless,  on  September  24,  1981,  Pres- 
ident Reagan  submitted  budget  revisions 
that  reduced  the  VA  appropriations  requests 
to  levels  that  are  a  total  of  $447.6  million 
below  those  provided  In  the  Conference  Re- 
port for  VA  appropriations  accounts,  as  fol- 
lows (In  millions  of  dollars) : 

Medical    care —296  9 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research.     "  —22  5 

MAMOE -11.0 

Major  construction —56!  3 

Minor  construction _7!  j 

Grants  and  State  homes I  —2  2 

Parking  facilities HI  +4^  j 

General  operating  expenses. .1.11"  -B5.8 

In  addition.  Committee  staff  has  been  ad- 
vised that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  instructed  that  VA  operations 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  Continuing 
Resolution.  October  1  through  November  20, 
be  limited  to  the  levels  specified  In  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  revisions,  and,  as  to  the  med- 
ical care  and  medical  and  prosthetic  research 
accounts,  that  instructions  have  already  been 
sent  to  field  stations  reducing  operating 
levels  accordingly.  If  you  were  to  continue  to 
follow  the  OMB  approach,  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  VA  programs  in  the  eight 
above-mentioned  occoimts  would  receive 
approximately  $62  mUllon  less  than  Congrees 
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has  appropriated  for  them  during  the  period 
irom  v./cioDer  1  to  Novemoer  20. 

In  this  connection,  I  note  that  OMB  has 
taken  the  position  in  OMB  Bulletin  82-1  that 
the  Continuing  Resolution  should  be  viewed 
as  establishing  spending  "celUngs' — appar- 
ently as  opposed  to  providing  actual  appro- 
priations. 10  whatever  extent  that  position 
may  have  validity  with  respect  to  programs 
other  than  those  provided  for  In  tne  HUD- 
Indopendent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act, 
1982,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  applicable  to 
programs  provided  for  In  that  Act.  As  section 
101(e)  of  the  Resolution  specifies,  appropria- 
tions were  made  "for  projects  or  activities 
provided  for  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development-Independent  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act.  1982  (H.R.  4034).  at 
a  rate  of  operations  and  to  the  extent  and 
In  the  manner  provided  in  the  conference 
report  .  .  .  as  if  such  Act  had  been  enacted 
into  law."  (Emphasis  added.)  Clearly,  appro- 
priations made  In  this  fashion  are  not  In- 
tended to  be  m  the  nature  of  mere  ceilings 
for  the  programs  involved. 

Thus.  I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  ad- 
vising me.  as  soon  as  possible,  as  to  VA  pro- 
grams under  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
accounts,  whether  operations  are  being  car- 
ried out  at  the  levels  provided  In  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution  or  the  levels  proposed  in 
the  President's  September  24  revised  budget. 

In  addition.  I  would  very  much  like  to 
know  what  personnel  ceilings  have  been  pro- 
vided to  you  by  the  Director  of  OMB  for  the 
medical  care,  research.  MAMOE.  construc- 
tion, and  GOE  accounts.  Specifically  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  three  of  these  accounts.  I 
am  enclosing  copies  from  the  Congressional 
Record  of  a  colloquy  between  Senator  Gam. 
the  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  HITD-Independent  Agencies.  Sena- 
tor Simpson,  the  Chairman  of  this  Commit- 
tee, and  myself  and  a  statement  of  Repre- 
sentative Montgomery.  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  clari- 
fying the  emplojmaent  levels  provided  for 
those  accounts  by  the  Continuing  Resolution 
and.  thus,  under  section  5010(a)(4)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  required  to  be  au- 
thorized by  the  OMB  Director.  I  would  fur- 
ther note  the  amendment  to  section  5010 
(a)  (4)  cuacted  in  section  601(b)  (1)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  97-66  ( the  Veterans'  Disability  Com- 
pensation. Housing,  and  Memorial  Benefits 
Amendments  of  1981 ) .  which  was  signed  into 
law  on  October  17,  clarifying  that  section 
5010(a)  (4)  applies  to  continuing  resolutions 
that  provide  VA  appropriations. 

In  responding  to  the  foregoing  requests, 
please  provide  specific  information  as  to  how 
it  is  planned  that  the  costs  of  the  October 
1981  civilian  pay  raise  for  VA  employees  will 
be  defrayed  under  each  VA  account. 

Because  the  period  covered  by  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution  will  expire  no  later  than 
November  20  and  smy  failure  to  use  fully  the 
personnel  ceilings  mandated  pursuant  to 
section  5010(a)  (4)  would  represent  a  loss  of 
health -care  capacity  that  could  never  fully 
be  restored.  I  believe  that  time  Is  now  of 
the  essence  with  respect  to  these  matters 
Thus.  I  reiterate  the  urgency  with  respect  to 
the  information  I  am  requesting. 

In  closine.  I  want  to  exoress  mv  keen  dls- 
aopolntment  that,  according  to  Information 
I  have  received,  the  reductions  noted  above 
were  proposed  by  the  Director  of  OMB  and 
submitted  to  the  Coneress  by  the  President 
without  you  having  had  anv  oooortunlty  to 
partlcloate  In  the  declslon-maklne  process. 
If  true,  this  situation  would  be  completely 
at  variance  with  the  wav  vou  Indicated,  at 
vour  Julv  9  confirmation  hearing,  that  Im- 
nortant  VA  budeetarv  derisions  would  be 
made  after  you  took  office  (copv  of  excerpts 
from  the  hearing  record  enclo<;edK  At  that 
time,  vou  clearlv  Indicated  that  vou  did  not 
intend  to  let  the  Director  of  OMB  continue 


making  major  decisions,  virtually  unchal- 
lenged, that  affect  VA  programs  and  that 
you  would  seek  and  use  the  opportunity.  If 
need  be.  to  take  to  the  President  himself 
matters  involving  major  confilct  between  you 
and  the  Director  of  OMB. 

Unfortunately.  It  appears  that  the  process 
has  not  changed  and  that  Che  Director  of 
OMB  Is  still  calling  the  shots  with  respcit 
to  the  VA's  spending.  Tnat  you  did  not  have 
the  chance  to  make  your  views  known  with- 
in the  Administration  before  the  President 
submitted  the  September  24  budget  revisions 
ceems  especially  regrettable  In  light  of  the 
strong  positions  you  expressed  In  the  Octo- 
ber Issue  of  The  American  Legion  and  the 
October  1  issue  of  U.S.  Medicine  that  the 
March  budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  Precl- 
dent  for  VA  program  were  "mistakes"  which 
the  President  had  corrected.  Those  mistakes 
wero  repeated  and  compounded  in  the  Sep- 
tember 24  revisions,  which  proposed  even 
de?per  cuts. 

If  I  am  misinformed  as  to  your  not  having 
participated  In  the  decisions  that  resulted 
in  the  September  reductions.  I  hope  that  you 
will  set  the  record  straight. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  giving 
these  matters  your  immediate  personal  at- 
tention. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Cordially, 

Alav  Cranston. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Hearing  on  the  Nomination  of  Robert  P. 

Nimmo  to  be  Administrator  of  Veterans' 

Affairs — Jtn,r  9,  1981 

Mr.  Nimmo.  I  think  we  got  started  off 
wrong  this  year  with  the  urgent  and  drastic 
budget  cuts  that  were  proposed  and  that 
was  done  very  quickly,  as  you  know.  But 
subsequently,  as  you  also  know,  with  the 
Gramm-Latta  amendment,  the  budget  cuts 
were  eventually  restored. 

I  have  been  assured  by  OMB  that  they  are 
going  to  give  us  some  breathing  time  to  get 
our  bouse  in  order  and  make  our  own  rec- 
ommendations and  not  be  subjected  to 
arbitrary  proposals. 

So  I  am  comfortable  with  where  we  are 
and  I  don't  think  we  need  be  overly  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  budget  cuts. 

Senator  Cranston.  Can  we  assume  that 
you  don't  intend  to  let  the  Director  of  OMB 
keep  on  making  major  decisions,  virtually 
unchallenged,  that  affect  the  VA's  program? 

Mr.  Nimmo.  They  virlll  be  challenged. 

Senator  Cranston.  Good.  Have  you  been 
assured  by  the  President  direct  access  to  him 
in  the  event  of  a  major  confilct  between 
your  decision  and  that  cf  the  Director  of 
OMB  or  some  White  House  official? 

Mr.  Nimmo.  I  have  not  sought  that  assur- 
ance specifically  from  the  President,  Sena- 
tor Cranston.  In  the  recent  meeting  that  I 
had  with  Mr.  Meese.  he  asstired  me  that  I 
would  have  immediate  access  to  the  White 
House  on  all  matters  of  concern  to  me  and 
I  take  that  as  assurance  that  If  necessary 
I  have  the  access  to  the  President  also. 

Senator  Cranston.  And  you  will  seek  and 
use  that  opporttinlty  If  need  be? 

Mr.  Nimmo.  I  will. 
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VA   HEALTH-CARE   APPROPRIATtOWS  AND 
PERSONNEL   CEILINGS 

Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  President,  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Veterans'  AfTalrs 
Committee,  I  would  like  to  clarify  one  point 
with  resnect  to  the  appropriations  for  Vet- 
erans' Administration  health-care  staffing. 
Section  5010(a)  (4)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  requires  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  after  the  enact- 
ment of  each  law  making  appropriations  for 
the  VA,  to  provide  the  VA  with  authority  to 


employ  under  the  three  VA  health-care  ac- 
counts the  ntimbers  of  employees  for  which 
funds  have  been  appropriated. 

The  accotints  are   the   medical   care  ac- 
count, the  medical  and  prosthetic  research 
account,    and    the    medical    administration 
and   miscellaneous   operating   expenses   ac- 
count. Since  VA  appropriations  laws  do  not 
themselves    specify    employment    levels    for 
that  agency.  It  Is  important  that  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  any  law  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  VA  be  clear  and  specific  as  to 
the  numbers  of  employees  for  which  appro- 
priations have  been  made  in  these  accounts. 
In  this  connection,  I  would  note  that  sec- 
tion 281  of  the  continuing  resolution  spec- 
ifies that  VA  appropriations  are  being  made 
tmtll  November  20,   1981.  In  the  amounts 
"necessary  (for  VA  accounts)   at  a  rate  of 
operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in   the 
manner  provided  for  In  the  conference  re- 
port and  Joint  explanatory  statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference  (H.  Rept.  No.  97- 
222)  Ion  the  HUD-Independent  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1982.  HJi.  4034]  filed  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  September  11, 
1981,  as  If  such  act  had  been  enacted  Into 
law."  With  respect  to  the  VA's  medical  care 
account,  the  Joint  explanatory  statement  ac- 
companying the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
4034  states  that  $330,054,000  and  5.181  staff 
years  were  restored  to  the  President's  March 
budget  request.  With  that  restoration,  it  la 
clear  that  fiscal  year  1982  appropriations  are 
being  proposed  for  186.287  staff  years  In  the 
medical    care    account — the    same    number 
originally  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1982  In  the 
President's  budget  submitted  on  January  IS 
of  this  year. 

It  seems  clear  to  me.  In  light  of  the  lan- 
guage I'sed  in  section  201  of  the  continuing 
resolution  and  the  clear  legislative  history  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  HUD-Inde- 
pendent Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1983. 
that  It  Is  Intended  In  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion to  provide  appropriations  for  a  pro  rata 
portion  of  186587  staff  years:  that  is,  186,- 
287  full-tlme-equlvalent  employees  for  the 
51 -day  period  covered  by  the  continuing 
resolution. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  to  make  stire  that 
there  Is  a  complete  understanding  on  this, 
I  ask  the  very  able  and  distinguished  chalr- 
man  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  (Mr.  Oam) 
whether  I  have  correctly  stated  the  intent  of 
the  continuing  resolution  In  this  regard. 

Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  Is  correct.  Dur- 
ing the  F>eriod  covered  by  the  continuing 
resolution,  appropriations  are  made  for 
186287  full-tlme-equlvalent  employees  un- 
der the  VA's  medl^  care  account. 

Mr.  Cranston.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  for  that  clarification  and 
would  note  that,  using  the  same  reasoning 
for  the  medical  and  prosthetic  research  ac- 
count, it  seems  clear  that  it  is  intended  In 
the  continuing  resolution  to  provide  appro- 
priations for  the  employment  of  4.487  full- 
time  equivalent  employees  for  the  period 
covered.  Likewise,  under  the  medical  admin- 
istration and  mlsceUaneous  operating  ex- 
penses account,  it  seems  clear  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  Is  intended  to  provide  ap- 
propriations for  the  employment  of  866  full- 
tlme-equlvalent  employees  for  that  period. 
Does  the  Senator  agree  with  this  analysis? 

Mr.  Garn.  I  do  agree.  Mr.  President.  That 
analysis  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Cranston.  Given  the  clear  legislative 
history  on  these  matters.  It  Is  the  obligation 
of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  under  section  5010(a)(4),  fol- 
lowing the  President's  approval  of  this  reso- 
lution Immediately  to  provide  the  VA  with 
these  celllnes  for  the  period  ending  Novem- 
ber 20.  1981.  together  with  the  necessary 
funds,  and  promptly  provide  the  Congress 
with  his  certification  to  that  effect. 
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Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Utah  once  again  for  his  coop- 
hls  great  concern  for  the  well- 
Nation's  veterans. 

I  agree  with  the  statements 

^nators  regarding  this  important 
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Mr.  President,  the  Director's  ob- 

provide  tboee  ceilings  and  make 

Ion  are  clear,  and  I  thank  tlie 

California  (Mr.  Cranston)  for 

m  clarifying  these  very  impor- 


(SONNTI    MONTCOMEHT) 

Mr.   Speaker.   I   would 
one  point  with  respect  to  the 
for  Veterans'  Administration 
staffing    Section   5010(a)(4)    of 
United  States  Code,  requires  ihe  Dl- 
t  he    Office    of    Management    and 
the   enactment   of  each   law 
app^prlatlons  for  the  VA.  to  provide 
authority  to  employ  under  the 
health-care  accounts  the  numbers 
for  which  funds  have  been  ap- 
The   accounts   are    the   medical 
the  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
and  the  medical  admlnlstra- 
n^scellaneous  operating  expenses 
VA   appropriations   laws  do 
ves   specify   employment    levels 
It  Is  Important  that  the  leg- 
hlsljory  of  any  law   making  appro- 
the  VA  be  clear  and  specific  as 
of  employees  for  which  ap- 
have  been  m^de 
connection.  I  would  note  that  sec- 
of    the    continuing    resolution 
VA   appropriations   are   being 
amounts  "necessary  (for  VA  ac- 
.  rate  of  operations  and  to  the 
the  manner  provided  for  In  the 
report    and    Joint    explanatory 
the  Committee  of  Conference 
97-222)    [on   the  HUD-Inde- 
ncles  Appropriations  Act.   1982. 
in  the  House  of  Representa- 
11.  1981.  as  If  such  act 
efiacted   Into   law."  With   respect 
medical    care    account,    the 
statement     accompany- 
conference      report      on      H.R. 
clear  that  $330,054,000  and  5.181 
irere  restored  to  the  President's 
request.  When  that  staffing  flg- 
to  the  181.106  staff  years  pro- 
March-revised  budget,  the  to- 
staff  years,  the  same  number 
p^oDosed   for  fiscal   year   1982  in 
this    year    by    the    President's 
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same  reasoning  for  the  medical 
"c  research  account.  It  Is  clear 
led  In  the  continuing  resolu- 
pro^lde  appropriations  for  the  em- 
4.487  full-tlme-equlvalent  em- 
1  he  period  covered.  Likewise  un- 
met leal  administration  and  mlscel- 
op^ratlng   expenses   account.    It    Is 
continuing  resolution  Is  In- 
p^vlde  aoproDrlatlons  for  the  em- 
866    full-tlme-equlvalent   em- 
1  hat  period. 


Mr,  Speaker,  I  trust  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  5010(a)  (4)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  will, 
following  the  President's  approval  of  this 
resolution.  Immediately  provide  the  VA  with 
these  ceilings  for  the  period  ending  Novem- 
ber 20,  1981,  together  with  the  necessary 
funds,  and  promptly  provide  the  Congress 
with  his  certification  to  that  effect. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Boland,  and  he  fully  concurs  In  my 
analysls.0 

Veterans  Administration, 
Woihington.  D.C.,  November  S.  1981. 
Hon.  AiAN  Cranston, 
U.S.  SeTiate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Alan:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
October  20,  1981,  which  raised  a  number  of 
timely  and  Important  questions  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  certain  VA  programs  un- 
der the  Continuing  Resolution  (P.L.  95-51). 
Specifically,  you  asked  whether  VA  opera- 
tions are  being  carried  out  at  the  levels  pro- 
vided In  the  Continuing  Resolution  or  at 
levels  proposed  In  the  President's  Septem- 
ber 30  budget  amendment. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  OMB  has  ap- 
proved apportionments  under  the  Continu- 
ing Resolution  for  Medical  Care,  Grant*  for 
Construction  of  State  £:ztended  Care  Facili- 
ties and  General  Operating  Expenses  appro- 
priations at  or  above  the  Conference  Report 
level;  however,  funds  for  Medical  and  Pros- 
thetic Research,  Medical  Administration  and 
Miscellaneous  Operating  Expenses  (MAMOE), 
Construction,  Major  Projects  and  Construc- 
tion, Minor  Projects  were  apportioned  at 
levels  based  on  the  President's  September  30 
budget  amendment.  The  Construction  and 
Operation  of  Oarage  and  Parking  PaclUties 
revolving  fund  was  not  provided  for  in  the 
Conference  Report  nor  was  it  apportioned. 

As  for  employment  levels,  we  have  been 
advised  that  OMB  will  provide  the  following 
full  time  equivalent  (FTEE)  levels: 


Ceiling 


Non- 
ceilini 


Total 


MedlcJlcire 184,886         1,401        186  287 

Medical  ind  proathatic  it- 

^l<S'^l< - 4,472  15  4.487 

MAMOE 855  n  ggs 

(>>nstruction.  minor  projects.  767  10  777 

General  operatini  expenses..      21,720  117         21,837 

The  three  VA  health-care  accounts  em- 
ployment levels  set  forth  above  are  identical 
to  those  you  specifically  referred  to  In  your 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  until  final  action  is  complete,  firm  em- 
ployment levels  for  the  Medical  and  Prosthet- 
ic Research  and  MAMOE  appropriations  are 
uncertain. 

You  requested  information  about  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  costs  of  the  October  1981  ci- 
vilian pay  raise.  While  we  have  not  received 
a  decision  from  OMB  on  pay  raise  funding 
on  an  annual  basis,  through  November  20. 
1981,  OMB  has  apportioned  100  percent  of 
the  pay  raise  costs  for  all  aporoprlatlons, 
except  for  Construction.  Minor  Projects  which 
was  apportioned  at  only  50  percent.  There- 
fore, we  must  absorb  50  percent  or  about 
$81,000  of  those  pay  raise  costs. 

Unfortunately,  your  Information  concern- 
ing my  not  having  participated  In  the  Sep- 
tember reduction  decisions  la  somewhat  in- 
complete. For  the  record.  I  did  meet  with  the 
Deputy  Director  of  OMB.  Mr.  Ed  Harper,  and 
other  OMB  senior  officials  to  discuss  the 
September  30  revisions  and  to  express  my 
particular  concern  about  the  magnitude  of 
reductions  in  the  Medical  Care  and  General 
Operating  Expenses  appropriations.  Based  on 
our  discussions  and  on  their  understanding 
of  the  President's  commitment  to  a  high 
quality  VA  health  care  system  and  to  the 


maintenance  of  the  current  benefit  service 
level,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Administration 
would  not  oppose  restoration  of  $296.9  million 
in  Medical  Care  and  $5«.8  million  In  General 
Operating  Expenses,  as  reflected  In  the  Con- 
ference Report  for  1982  appropriations.  As  I 
have  already  noted,  we  are  functioning  under 
the  Continuing  Resolution  with  this  under- 
standing. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  quite  pleased  at  having 
been  able  to  work  effectively  within  the  Ad- 
ministration to  protect  those  essential  vet- 
erans programs  that  the  President  so  strongly 
supports. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Nimmo. 

Administrator. 

THE   deferrals   THEMSELVES    LACK    MERIT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  to 
two  of  the  projects  covered  by  deferral 
D82-140 — the  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and 
Washington,  D.C,  projects— both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  are  already  on  record  in 
oppositon  to  the  deferrals  but,  because 
of  the  status  of  H.R.  4034,  the  HUD 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1982,  this  disapproval 
has  not  been  fully  effective.  During  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  the  House  Appro- 
priations Conunittee  included,  and  the 
House  approved,  a  provision  in  the  bill 
disapproving  the  deferral  of  $23,361,- 
000  for  the  Washington,  D.C,  VAMC 
nursing  home  and  parking  garage  proj- 
ect. 

This  provision  was  agreed  to  by  th3 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and, 
during  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
H.R.  4034,  my  amendment  to  that  pro- 
vision to  disapprove  the  deferral  of  the 
Long  Beach  VAMC  research  and  edu- 
cation building  was  adopted  by  ths  Sen- 
ate with  the  support  of  the  chairman 
of  the  HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee (Mr.  Garn).  The  conference 
report  on  H.R.  4034  included  in  the  act 
the  disapproval  of  the  deferrals  of  both 
projects  and  the  House  passed  the  con- 
ference report  with  these  disapprovals 
on  September  15,  1981. 

However,  because  of  uncertainty  about 
the  administration's  plans  for  further 
cuts  in  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1982  and  a  veto  threat,  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  4034  remains  on  the 
Senate  calendar  and.  as  I  Indicated 
earlier,  the  VA  and  other  agencies  fund- 
ed through  the  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act  are  operating 
through  November  20  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  Public  Law  97-51. 

In  this  regard,  it  should  be  noted  that 
section  101(e)  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion— the  section  relating  to  activities 
funded  under  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act— provides 
that  funding  under  the  resolution  for 
purposes  covered  by  the  HUD-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriations  Act  are  to 
be  funded  "at  a  rate  of  operations  and  to 
the  extent  and  in  the  manner  provided 
for  in  the  conference  report  and  joint 
explanatory  statement  of  the  committee 
of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-222)  filed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1981,  as  if  such  act  had  been 
enacted  into  law." 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  both  Houses  of 
Congress  disapprove  of  these  two  defer- 
rals, and  I  urge  speedy  action  to  remove 
the  doubt  that  exists  on  that  score  on 
the  part  of  the  administration. 
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DKTDUtALS    WILL    RESULT    IN    StTBSTANTUL 
PROJECT    COST    ESCALATION 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  need 
to  express  strong  congressional  disagree- 
ment with  any  proposal  to  dismantle  the 
VA  health-care  system,  deferral  D82-140 
should  be  rejected  for  sound  economic 
and  fiscal  reasons.  Delay  in  undertaking 
the  various  projects  covered  by  the  de- 
ferral can  only  result  in  increased  gov- 
ernmental expense.  According  to  infor- 
mal contacts  with  VA  staff,  the  so-called 
"infiation  cost"  of  this  deferral — the  dif- 
ference in  the  fiscal  year  1983  cost  over 
the  fiscal  year  1982  cost  for  the  five  proj- 
ects— is  $25.7  million.  I  see  no  valid  rea- 
son to  incur  such  additional  expense  for 
the  construction  of  projects  the  need  for 
which  is  not  in  dispute.  I  do  not  believe 
American  taxpayers  want  us  to  spend 
$25.7  million  to  give  this  administration 
time  to  consider  a  proposal  for  disman- 
tling the  VA  health-care  system. 

OTHER  DEFERRALS 

Mr.  President,  in  proposing  that  this 
one  deferral  be  rejected,  I  want  to  note 
expressly  that  I  am  not  endorsing  the 
other  deferrals  of  VA  funds— D82-138, 
D82-139,  D82-141,  and  D82-142— sub- 
mitted with  the  sams  October  23  message 
from  th2  President.  Rather,  as  to  those 
deferrals,  I  am  as  yet  unable,  on  the 
basis  of  information  presently  available, 
to  form  a  final  judgment  on  their  im- 
pact; they  propose  to  defer  funds  for  a 
period  not  beyond  the  expiration  of  the 
continuing  resolution  or  any  extension 
thereof  whereas  D82-140  proposes  to 
defer  the  funds  in  question  for  the  entire 
year. 

These  other  four  deferrals  of  VA  funds 
are  described  in  the  deferral  documents 
as  necessary  so  as  to  defer  these  funds 
to  preserve  all  funding  level  options  in 
appropriations  action  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress subsequent  to  October  1,  1981.  Al- 
though I  do  not  agree  with  this  ap- 
proach— because  it  anticipates  reduc- 
tions in  the  various  VA  appropriations 
accoimts  below  the  levels  included  in  the 
conference  report  accompanying  H.R. 
4034,  the  HUD-Independent  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act  of  fiscal  year  1982 — I 
can  understand  the  administration's 
perspective. 

RELATIONSHIP    OF    "VOUCKERING    OTTr"    CARE    OF 
VETERANS  TO  A-76  CONTRACTINC-OCT  STUDIES 

Mr.  President,  at  a  hearing  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  this 
morning,  I  pointed  out  the  significant  re- 
lationship between  the  proposal,  for 
vouchering  out  veterans  health  care  and 
the  Issues  arisinsr  from  the  proposed 
contracting  out  of  the  performance  of 
various  functions  within  the  VA's  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  under 
OMB  Circular  A-76. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  opening  state- 
ment that  I  made  at  that  hearing  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There-  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Alan  Crans- 
ton. Ranking  Minority  Member,  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs 
I   welcome  the   many  witnesses  that   are 
here  today  for  this  morning's  hearings  on 
the  implementation  of  O.M.B.  Circular  A-76 


on  the  Veterans'  Administration — especiaUy 
in  the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  your  testi- 
mony as  the  Committee  attempts  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  potential  Impact  of  this 
clrculstf. 

The  Issue  before  us  is  a  complex  one.  As  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  Circular  A-76  In  the  VA.  there  has 
been  a  tendency  recently  to  paint  the  issue 
In  very  stark  terms.  I  suspect,  however,  that 
this  is  not  an  either/or  issue.  Rather.  I  an- 
ticipate that  there  is  some  role  for  greater 
contracting  by  the  VA  with  the  private  sec- 
tor for  certain  commercial  or  Industrial  ac- 
tivities and  that  this  opportunity  may  extend 
into  D.M.&S. 

I  am  equally  certain,  however,  that  the  VA 
cannot  and  should  not  launch  headlong  into 
vride-scale  contracting-out  activities  before 
the  Congress  has  thoroughly  analyzed  the  is- 
sues Involved.  The  very  cost  of  the  studies — 
In  both  dollars  and  personnel  hours — that 
would  have  to  be  undertaken  in  D.M.&S.  be- 
fore contracting-out  decisions  are  made  is 
ample  reason — during  this  time  of  severe 
budgetary  and  personnel  constraints — for 
the  Congress  to  insist  that  there  be  a  much 
greater  degree  of  understanding  of  the  many 
ramiflcations  of  Circular  A-76  before  any 
full-scale  Implementation  in  D.M.&S.  That  is 
why  we  recommended  to  the  Chairman  on 
September  22  that  the  compromise  agree- 
ment on  S.  917,  the  compensation  bill  then 
under  negotiation  between  the  Houses,  be 
amended  to  Include  a  orovlslon  precluding 
the  use  of  any  VA  health  care  appropriations 
to  carry  out  any  studies  of  contracting  out 
such  as  required  by  Circular  A-76. 

Thanks  to  the  cooperation  and  good  work 
of  my  good  friend.  Al  Simpson,  and  our 
counterparts  on  the  House  Committee.  Son- 
ny Montgomery  and  John  Paul  Hammer- 
schmidt.  that  provision  was  enacted  as  sec- 
tion 601(b)(2)  of  Public  Law  97-66.  'It  is 
noteworthy  thit  the  President,  In  his  sign- 
ing statement  on  this  legislation,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  provision  woiUd  have  the  de- 
sired effect,  that  Is,  he  said.  It  "effectively 
precludes  the  VA  from  conducting  cost  com- 
parisons under  O.M.B.  Circular  A-76".  After 
many  frustrating  attempts  to  have  OMB. 
understand  and  follow  the  mandates  of  an- 
other provision  of  law  relating  to  DMAS, 
resources— section  5010(a)  (4)  of  'Htle  38— it 
was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  see  that  the  In- 
tended meaning  of  this  law  was  readily  un- 
derstood. 

I  want  to  thank  Al  Simpson  also  for  his 
prompt  response  to  our  letter  calling  for  the 
scheduling  of  an  A-76  hearing.  His  actions  in 
this  regard  are  another  good  example  of  the 
close  cooperation  and  accommodation  that 
has  characterized  our  very  good  personal  rela- 
tionshlD  from  the  start.  I  believe  that  the 
Committee  must  undertake  a  thorough  eval- 
uation of  this  Issue,  and  I  view  today's  hear- 
ing as  an  important  step  In  that  process. 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  a  few 
points  that  I  think  must  be  addressed  by  the 
Committee  as  we  undertake  the  necessary 
evaluation  of  Circular  A-76.  I  believe  that 
any  projected  gains  from  the  A-76  process 
— whether  fiscal  or  in  furtherance  of  the  un- 
derlying philosophy  of  the  circular  that  the 
government  should  not  compete  with  Its 
citizens — must  be  measured  against  the  im- 
pact of  the  contracting-out  orocess  in  two 
general  areas:  namely,  the  VA's  abUlty  to 
provide  benefits  and  services,  most  particu- 
larly quality  medical-care  services,  and  fair- 
ness and  due  consideration  for  VA  employees. 
The  VA  health-care  system  is  the  area  of 
the  VA  most  susceptible  to  change  through 
Circular  A-76  simply  because  the  vast  ma- 
lorltv  of  VA  employees  are  emoloved  in 
D.M.&S.  and  also  because  providing  health 
care  is  a  very  labor-intensive  undertaking. 

I  believe  that  the  VA's  General  Counsel,  in 
an  opinion  dated  March  21,  1980,  was  abso- 


lutely correct  in  his  conclusion  that  there  is 
a  "national  policy  to  provide,  as  a  govern- 
mental  function,   a   complete   medical   and 
hospital  service  for  our  Nation's  veterans". 
Indeed,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oregon  recently  endorsed  this  posi- 
tion in  the  case  of  Coalition  for  Better  Vet- 
erans Care.   Inc.   vs.   The   Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  If  this  premise  Is  accepted 
— as  I  believe  it  must  be — the  question  that 
must  be  addressed  is  the  degree  to  which  the 
various  functions  currently  performed  within 
D.M.&S.  are  lawfully  and  appropriately  sus- 
ceptible to  contracting  out.  At  one  end  of  the 
spectrum.   It   is   easy   to   determine   that  It 
would  be  improper  to  apply  A-76  so  as  to 
contract   for   the   functions   currently   per- 
formed by  VA  health-care  professionals  and 
others  providing  direct,  hands-on  health-care 
services  and  by  managerial  personnel.  Toward 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  where  various 
Job  functions  within  D.M.&S.  are  less  direct- 
ly tied  to  providing  health  care,  the  answers 
are  less  clear.  I  believe  that  the  Committee 
must  develop  the  best  possible  understanding 
of  the  relationship  of  other  functions  within 
D.M.&S. — such  as  food  services — to  the  De- 
partment's ability  to  fulfill  its  primary  mis- 
sion of  providing  quality  health  care  to  eli- 
gible veterans. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  other  area  of  con- 
cern that  I  have  regarding  Circular  A-76  Is 
its  impact  en  current  VA  employees.  My  con- 
cerns in  this  regard  are  both  short  and  long 
term  ones.  In  the  short  term.  I  beUeve  that 
U  is  critical  that  we  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  a  goal  of  Circular  A-76  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  government  employees.  Although 
much  of  the  discussion  on  this  point  often 
seems  to  take  place  on  a  theoretical  plane, 
the  positions  that  would  be  eliminated  are 
filled  by  real  people  who.  in  the  vast  major- 
ity of  cases,  are  loyal,  hardworking  govern- 
ment employees,  and  we  need  to  understand 
and  evaluate  fully  the  Impact  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  Circular  A-76  on  them.  If  gov- 
ernment positions  are  eliminated,  what  pro- 
tection and  assistance  will  be  provided  to 
those  now  holding  the  Jobs?  Will  they  be 
employed  elsewhere  by  the  government?  By 
the  contractor  who  takes  over  the  function? 
What  will  happen  to  their  retirement  bene- 
fits, their  health-care  coverage? 

These  are  important  questions  to  which  I 
believe  the  Committee  needs  the  answers  be- 
fore we  8uptx>rt  Implementation  of  the  A-76 
process  In  UMAS  In  this  regard.  I  think  it 
is  Important  that  we  recognize  that  Just  the 
present  discussion  regarding  Circular  A-76  is 
reported  to  be  having  a  serious  Impact  on 
employee  morale.  How  much  greater  and 
widesoread  will  that  imoact  be  if  the  process 
gets  underway,  and  what  are  the  implications 
that  such  morale  problems  have  for  patient 
care? 

Additionally,  and  very  importantly.  I  am 
concerned  that  contracting  out  would  nullify 
the  advances  we've  made  over  the  years  In 
the  employment  of  veterans,  particularly 
those  with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
those  from  the  Vietnam  era. — much  of  which 
is  bv  the  VA — throu2h  veterans'  preference. 
VRA  aopointments.  and  other  provisions  fa- 
cilitating federal  employment  of  veterans. 

My  long-term  concerns  relating  to  VA  em- 
ployees center  on  the  ability  of  the  system 
to  continue  to  provide  quality  health  care  if 
significant  numbers  of  those  performing 
work  in  the  system  no  longer  owe  any  al- 
legiance to  the  VA.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
very  significant  concern  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed before  the  Congress  endorses  any  fur- 
ther action  in  the  VA  on  Circular  A-7e. 

A  final  long-term  question  I  have  about 
this  Circular  A-76  process  is  how  far  the  Ad- 
ministration may  be  planning  to  push  this 
emphasis.  Attachment  "A"  of  the  Circular, 
which  provides  examples  of  activities  within 
the  scope  of  the  Circular,  lists — with  no  spe- 
cific expression  of  special  Umlt«.tlon  or  condl- 
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tions — "b^th  services",  Including,  for  ex- 
ample, "su-glcal,  medical,  dental,  and  psychl- 
hospltallzatlon,  outpatient,  and 
nursing  csjre".  thus  indicating  that  virtually 
the  entire  jD.M.&S.  system  should  be  consid- 
ered for  cintractlng  out.  Is  this  really  what 
Is  being  pgoposed? 

ttober  23,  I  felt  that  It  couldn't 
lut  my  concerns  have  been  helght- 
(  statement  explaining  the  Presl- 
posed  deferral  of  appropriations 
major  construction  projects  that 
ded  to  the  Congress  on  that  date, 
^tlon  for  the  proposed  deferral  of 
on  funds  previously  appropriated 
that  were  I  to  be  expended  this  fiscal  year. 
It  was  staged  that  the  funds  were  deferred 
while  the  ikdminlstratlon  "considers  alterna- 
tive methods  for  providing  readily  available 
quality  midloal  care  for  eligible  veterans". 
The  only  afltematlve  to  the  provision  of  care 
through  Va  facilities  that  has  been  under 
consideration  within  the  Administration  Is 
to  provide!  veterans  health  care  by  way  of  a 
voucher  Bystem — so-called  "malnstream- 
ing" — undi  ir  which  veterans  would  receive 
health  can  i  in  non-VA  hospitals  and  the  fed- 
eral gover  Lment  would  pay  for  the  care  re- 
ceived. 

By  whatever  name  It  Is  called,  this  is 
clearly  thB  ultimate  "contractlng-out"  of 
VA  health  care  functions  and  would,  In  my 
view,  Inevl  tably  lead  to  the  true  demise  of 
the  VA  hiialth-care  system.  The  fact  that 
such  an  ajiproach  Is  under  active  considera- 
tion by  tbe  Administration  at  this  time 
should  giv>  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  reason 
to  pause  iind  reflect  very  seriously  on  the 
extent  to  which  Circular  A-76  should  be 
Implemented  by  the  VA. 

I  also  wi  nt  to  note  that,  with  reference  to 
this  deferr  U  of  major  construction  funding. 
I  will  today  Introduce,  on  behalf  of  a  num- 
ber of  Sen  ktors,  an  impoundment  resolution 
dlsepprovii  ig  the  deferral  in  order  to  make 
clear  that  the  Congress  rejects  this  stated 
Justification.  I  Intend  to  press  for  swift  Sen- 
ate passagf  of  this  resolution  to  demonstrate 
our  overwhelming  opposition  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  there  is  an  appropriate  role  for 
the  concep ;  of  "malnstreamlng"  or  "voucher- 
Ing  out"  veterans'  health  care  and  I  would 
welcome  the  cosponsorshlp  of  each  member 
of  the  Committee.  Frankly,  I  view  this  reso- 
lution as  a  true  watershed — a  continental  di- 
vide, if  you  win — affording  the  Senate  the 
clear  opportunity  at  this  critical  point  in 
the  historj  of  the  VA  health-care  system,  at 
this  time  i)f  extreme  budgetary  constraints, 
to  stand  u  >  and  say,  in  an  entirely  bi-parti- 
san way,  1  hat  it  totally  rejects  the  notion 
that  any  part  of  the  federal  government 
should  con  sider  the  dismantling  of  that  sys- 
tem and  the  creation  of  a  voucher  system 
to  replace  ^t. 

As  1  noted  earlier,  I  look  forward  to  the 
testimony  :oday.  and  thank  all  the  witnesses 
for  participating  in  today's  hearing. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  note  that  I 
do  not  cotisider  veterans  programs  and 
benefits  t(i  be  sacred  cows.  The  Congress 
achieved  spending  reductions  in  veter- 
ans' progi-ams  through  the  reconcilia- 
tion process  for  fiscal  year  1981  and  for 
fiscal  yea-  1982  in  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconcilirtion  Act  of  1982,  and  has 
worked  aid  is  working  in  other  ways 
to  achievs  economies  in  VA  programs, 
such  as  facilitating  the  sharing  of  VA 
and  DOD  health-care  resources  through 
the  passage  of  S.  266,  which  I  noted 
earlier.  Bit  the  VA  health-care  system 
must  be  maintained,  and  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  go  on  record  in  that  re- 
gard by  egistering  its  resounding  op- 
position   o  deferral  D82-140  which  is 


premised  totally  on  consideration  of 
ways  to  eliminate  the  VA  hospital  sys- 
tem as  we  know  it  today. 

Therefore,  1  strongly  urge  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  give  this  res- 
olution speedy  consideration  and  report 
it  back  favorably  to  the  full  Senate  at 
an  early  date  and  that,  at  that  time, 
the  Senate  take  swift  and  decisive  action 
to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  texts  of  the 
Presidents  October  23,  1981,  message 
and  of  deferral  D82-140  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report  72 
deferrals  of  fiscal  year  1982  funds  totaling 
$482.9  million.  I  am  also  reporting  two 
new  proposals  to  rescind  $88.2  million  in 
budget  authority  previously  provided  by 
the  Congress. 

Seventy-one  of  the  deferrals  totaling 
$391. 6  million  represent  the  second  in  a 
series  of  messages  that  I  am  transmitting 
deferring  fiscal  year  1982  funds  made  avail- 
able by  the  Continuing  Resolution.  P.L. 
9;-51. 

These  actions  are  being  taken  in  accord 
with  the  stated  Intent  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  minimal  and  temporary  funding  for 
the  diiratton  of  the  Continuing  Resolution 
which  expires  November  20,  1981.  As  indi- 
cated in  my  last  special  message  of  October 
30,  I  plan  to  restrain  spending  to  Insure  that 
the  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  enact 
regular  appropriations  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  at  levels  that  are  consistent  with  my 
revised  budget  request. 

Deferrals  under  the  Continuing  Resolu- 
tion are  Included  in  this  special  message 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
20  departments  and  agencies. 

I  am  also  reporting  in  this  message  a  de- 
ferral of  $91.3  million  for  Veterans  Admin- 
istration construction  pending  completion 
of  a  project  review  and  two  resiiosion  pro- 
posals for  programs  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  are  consistent  with  amend- 
ments to  the  Defense  budget  sent  to  the 
Congress  on  October  15. 

The  details  of  each  rescission  proposal 
and  referral  are  contained  In  the  attached 
reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  October  23,  198: 

[Deferral  No.  D82-I40] 
Deferral  or  Bttdcet  Authorttt 
Agency:  Veterans'  Administration. 
Appropriation  title  and  symbol. 
Construction,  Major  Projects  36X0110.1 
OMB  Identification  code:  36-0110-0-1-703. 
Orant  program :  No. 
Type  of  account  or  fund :  No-year. 
New     budget     authority      (P.L.     97-51), 
$60,844,420. 

Other  budgetary  resources,  $786,528,000. 
Total  budgetary  resources,  $847,372,420. 

Amount  to  be  deferred:  Entire  year, 
$91,300,000. 

Type  of  budget  authority:  Appropriation. 

Justification :  This  account  provides  fimds 
for  the  construction  and  renovation  of  VA 
facilities  where  the  project  cost  exceeds  $2 
million.  Amounts  shown  reflect  a  decision  to 
defer  contract  awards  through  FT  1982  for 
flve  construction  contracts  (Chllllcothe, 
Ohio,  phased  facility  replacement;  Washlng- 

1  This  account  is  the  subject  of  another 
deferral  (D82-141). 


ton,  D.C.  nursing  home  and  parking  garage: 
Long  Beach,  Calif,  research  and  education 
addition;  Palo  Alto,  Calif,  surgical  addition; 
and  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  facility  renova- 
tion) .  This  amount  is  deferred  while  the  Ad- 
ministration reviews  all  Major  Construction 
projects  for  VA  medical  facilities  and  con- 
siders alternative  methods  for  providing 
readily  available  quality  medical  care  for 
eligible  veterans. 

Estimated  Effects:  This  deferral  action 
may  result  in  the  delay  of  these  projecu 
while  VA's  medical  facility  construction  pro- 
gram is  being  evaluated. 

Outlay  Effect:  This  deferral  action  will 
have  the  effect  of  shifting  outlays  by  fiscal 
year  as  follows : 

1982  into  1983  $7  nUlllon; 

1983  Into  1984  $31  minion; 

1984  Into  1986  $42  million. 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  to  defer  $91.3 
million  in  funds  authorized  and  appro- 
priated by  law  for  major  construction 
projects  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  and  outraged  that 
the  administration  intends  to  hold  back 
expenditures  voted  by  the  Congress  and 
needed  by  the  veterans  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  strong 
reasons  why  this  referral  of  funds 
should  not  be  allowed.  The  first  Is  the 
commitment  we  as  a  people  have  made 
to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  and  airmen 
who  have  fought  for  our  country  on  our 
behalf.  These  military  men  and  women 
put  duty  to  country  before  thoughts  of 
self.  We  owe  them  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude, and  we  should  not  go  back  on  our 
commitment  to  their  health  and  welfare. 

The  second  reason  we  should  not  allow 
this  deferral  of  funds  is  our  commitment 
to  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  of 
the  future.  Many  of  us  are  eager  to  avoid 
the  need  to  coerce  young  people  into  the 
Armed  Forces.  One  way  to  encourage 
yoimg  people  to  volunteer  to  serve  in 
their  country's  Armed  Forces  is  to  make 
military  service  worthwhile;  make  the 
experience  challenging  and  exciting;  pay 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  a  decent 
wage;  help  those  recruits  who  do  not  pick 
up  marketable  skills  while  in  the  mili- 
tary to  go  to  college  when  they  get  out; 
and,  finally,  promise  to  care  for  them 
if  they  are  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty 
to  their  country.  To  the  extent  that  we 
do  not  offer  these  encouragements,  we 
make  it  more  difficult  to  enlist  volun- 
teers, and  we  make  the  draft  more  likely. 

Mr.  President,  the  $91.3  million  that 
the  administration  now  proposes  to  de- 
fer would  fund  flve  major  construction 
projects,  one  in  Washington,  D.C,  two 
in  California,  one  in  Ohio,  and  one  in 
New  Jersey.  This  last  project  is  a  long- 
overdue  and  oft-postponed  facility  reno- 
vation at  the  900-bed  Veterans'  Medical 
Center  in  East  Orange,  N.J.  It  would  cor- 
rect various  fire  and  safety  deficiencies 
and  it  would  provide  air-conditioning  in 
the  wards.  Committees  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  majorities  in  the  full  House 
and  full  Senate,  and  the  President  all 
agreed  that  this  renovation  is  needed 
and  justified.  Now  the  administration 
wants  to  overturn  that  decision. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  commitment 
to  military  men  and  women  who  have 
served  their  country  well  in  the  past.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  those  young  people 
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considering  the  benefits  of  service  to 
their  country.  And  we  cannot  allow  the 
economic  mistakes  of  this  administration 
to  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  overturn  the 
judgment  of  the  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  of  disapproval.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  240— RESO- 
LUTION DISAPPROVING  THE  B-1 
BOMBER 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Pryor,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
submitted  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services : 

S.  Res.  240 
Whereas  the  B-l  bomber  proposed  by  the 
President  will   have   penetrating  capabUlty 
for  only  a  few  years  after  its  Initial  operat- 
ing capability;  and 

Whereas  the  expenditure  of  the  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  proposed  B-l 
bomber  will  delay  the  initial  operating  ca- 
pability of  the  advanced  technology  bomber 
(commonly  referred  to  as  the  "stealth" 
bomber). 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  decUlon  of  the  President  announced  on 
October  2.  1981.  regarding  the  development 
of  long-range  combat  aircraft. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  241— RESOLU- 
TION DISAPPROVING  THE  BASING 
MODE  FOR  THE  MX  MISSILE 

Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Levin 
and  Mr.  Exon)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred    to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
s.  Res.  241 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  decision  of  the  President  announced  on 
October  2.  1981,  regarding  the  basing  mode 
for  the  MX  missile. 


AMENI5MENTS   SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TREASURY,  POST  OFFICE 
APPROPRIATION,    1982 

AMENDMENT    NO.     623 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4121)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  United  States  Postal  Service, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  Independent  Agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

MENTAL     HEALTH     BENEFITS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  the  Postal/ 
Treasury  appropriations  bill  which  will 
maintain  what  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
important  benefits  for  Federal  employ- 
ees—mental health  benefits.  We  are  all 
working  hard  to  diminish  Federal  spend- 
ing of  the  budget,  and  this  necessitates 
we  use  the  utmost  wisdom  in  what  we 
allow  to  be  cut. 


As  most  of  you  know,  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  inherited  a  major 
economic  shortfall.  We  know  that  OPM 
must  work  within  its  budget.  We  are  not 
asking  for  money  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  not  a  request  for  more 
benefits.  My  amendment  says  to  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  and  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  to  provide  civil 
servants  with  mental  health  coverage 
that  is  equal  and  comparable  to  other 
medical  coverage. 

In  hearings  before  the  Postal /CMvil 
Service  Subcommittee  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 19,  OPM  reported  that  the  Federal 
Government's  cost  for  mental  health  is 
$100  million.  This  flgtire  is  misleading.  I 
am  not  asking  for  an  additional  $100 
million.  I  am  saying  out  of  the  total  Fed- 
ersd  outlays  for  Federal  insurance,  the 
cuts  should  not  primarily  be  made  in  the 
area  of  mental  health. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees Health  Benefits  Plan  is  $4  billion. 
Mental  health  benefits  amount  to  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost — $240  million.  Of 
the  nine  millicHi  civil  servants,  employ- 
ees, and  their  beneficiaries,  5.2  million 
were  subscribers  of  Blue  Cross /Blue 
Shield  in  1980;  of  this,  96.610  patients 
used  mental  health  benefits.  Blue  Cross' 
total  budget  is  $2.2  billion.  Out  of  this 
figure,  $165  million  or  7.7  percent  is  paid 
out  for  mental  health  benefits,  while 
$2,035  billion  is  paid  out  for  other  medi- 
cal benefits. 

During  the  negotiations  between  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  and 
Blue  Cross,  OPM  requested  a  cut  of  10 
percent  in  benefit  costs,  or  $200  million 
for  Blue  Cross.  Blue  Cross  proposed  a  cut 
of  30  percent  in  mental  health  benefits 
($45  million)  and  only  7-percent  cut 
($155  million)  in  other  medical  benefits. 
Retention  of  present  mental  health  bene- 
fits is  equivalent  to  a  2-percent  reduction 
in  other  medical  benefits.  The  American 
Medical  Association  is  totally  supporting 
my  amendment,  because  the  AMA  be- 
lieves in  the  principle  that  mental  health 
coverage  should  be  equal  and  compara- 
ble to  the  medical  benefits. 

My  amendment  only  deals  with  Blue 
Cross /Blue  Shield  because  it  is  the  larg- 
est carrier,  and  it  has  the  most  civil 
servants  subscribing.  Blue  Cross  is  the 
benchmark  insurance  company;  Cham- 
pus,  which  serves  the  dependents  of 
military  personnel,  is  tied  by  law  to  the 
benefit  levels  of  Blue  Cross.  Many  Fed- 
eral employees  have  chosen  Blue  Cross 
because  it  offered  good  mental  health 
coverage.  The  proposed  limit  of  50  visits 
for  outpatient  psychotherapy  would  be 
a  hartiship  for  a  small  percentage  in  need 
of  intensive  treatment,  which  needs  un- 
limited visits. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  my  communi- 
cation with  Members,  this  benefit  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive investments  for  employers  as  weU. 
Studies  have  shown  that  long-term  psy- 
chotherapy or  psychoanalysis,  done  by 
competent  practitioners,  results  in  de- 
creased utilization  of  other  medical  pro- 
cedures and  hospitalization  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  offset  the  cost  of  psycho- 
therapy. For  every  $1  put  in  mental 
health   benefits,   the   Government   gets 


back  $2.50  to  $5  in  reduced  absentee- 
ism and  higher  productivity. 

Blue  Cross  says  that  if  they  are  the 
only  carriers  offering  adequate  mental 
health  coverage,  they  will  have  everj-- 
one  who  wants  this  benefit  flocking  to 
them.  Past  experience  clearly  does  not 
show  this  to  have  occurred.  According 
to  the  Office  of  the  Actuary  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Blue  Cross/ 
Blue  Shield's  mental  health  outlay  has 
been  6.8  to  7.7  percent  of  their  total 
budget,  steadily  for  the  last  10  years. 
This  same  Office  says  that  for  every  1,000 
claims  processed  by  Blue  Ooss/Blue 
Shield,  only  13.3  claims  were  for  mental 
health. 

My  amendment  is  only  a  stopgap 
measure  for  1  year  to  give  the  appro- 
priate Senate  and  House  committees  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  whole  OPM 
process  of  negotiating  with  Insurance 
carriers.  There  is  a  need  to  have  govern- 
mental comment  and  review,  to  have  the 
negotiations  open,  and  to  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  work  force  in 
the  negotiations. 

To  my  colleagues  who  have  expressed 
a  strong  belief  in  allowing  the  competi- 
tive market  to  operate.  I,  too,  believe  in 
this.  There  are  now  almost  600  corpo- 
rations which  offer  more  extensive  cov- 
erage tiian  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield, 
which  currently  provides  the  best  mental 
health  insurance  for  Federal  employees. 
Walter  B.  Wriston.  the  chairman  of  Citi- 
corp, has  said  that  no  business  can 
afford  to  be  without  such  insurance. 

In  the  Federal  Government,  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  and  insurance 
carriers,  by  law  carry  out  negotiations 
in  secret,  thereby  creating  a  situation 
which  excludes  market  forces  and  al- 
lows the  whims  and  philosophic  beliefs 
of  a  few  individuals  to  affect  the  lives  of 
the  many.  The  market  cannot  operate 
when  the  leader  directs  the  insurance 
carriers  to  make  their  cuts  in  mental 
health. 

I  urge  you  to  support  my  amendment 
to  restore  mental  health  beneflts  for 
Federal  employees  at  a  level  comparable 
and  equal  to  all  other  medical  benefits. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  623 
On  page  47,  between  lines  12  and  13,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  617.  None  of  the  funds  aporoprlated 
by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used 
for  payments  under  any  contract  for  Fed- 
eral emoloyee  heatlh  benefits  with  the  Serv- 
ice Benefit  Plan  (Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield) 
for  calendar  year  1982  (1)  which  Includes 
provisions  for  beneflts  for  nervous  and  men- 
tal disorders  which  are  not  equal  and  com- 
parable In  every  respect  (including  the 
length,  frequency,  and  total  number  of  visits 
permitted,  the  duration  of  treatment  per- 
mitted, the  coinsurance  ratio,  the  deducti- 
ble, and  the  total  amount  payable  to  any 
individual  In  such  calendar  year)  to  the 
beneflts  provided  for  such  disorders  under 
the  contract  for  Federal  emnloyee  health 
beneflts  with  the  Service  Benefit  Plan  (Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield)  for  the  calendar  year 
1981  or    (2)    which  Includes  provisions  for 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

>Nt4cT    AND    NATTTaAL    BESOUaCES 

Mr.  THlDRMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energi  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized t^  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  ori  Thursday.  November  5,  to  con- 
sider thejmplementation  of  title  I  of  the 
Natural  qas  Policy  Act  of  1978,  provided 
that  H.R<  4144.  the  energy  and  water 
appropriations  bill,  is  not  under  consid- 
eration. 01  her  than  the  vote  to  reconsider 
the  vote  liy  which  the  Biunpers  amend- 
ment wa.s  tabled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.! it  is  so  ordered. 

ON    BNVnONMBNT    AND 
PtTBUC     WORKS 

Mr.  BA^R.  Mr.  President.  I  have  one 
unanimous-consent  request  that  has  been 
cleared  ^  the  distingxiished  minority 
leader.      [ 

I  ask  jmanimous  consent  that  the 
Committed  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of |  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  No- 
vember 5.  to  hold  a  markup  hearing  on 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  PR^miNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  lit  is  so  ordered. 

COMM nTEE  ON  ENEKCT  AND  NATURAL  RESOUSCES 

Mr.  THVRMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized t^  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  onJThursday.  November  5,  to  hold 
a  busines^  meeting  to  discuss  the  Texsis 
Eastern  Transmission  Corp.  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline. 

The  PRIESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  pt  is  so  ordered. 

PERMANENTISUBCOMMrTTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS, 
GOVEIIIMENTAL    AITAISS   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoue  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senat^  at  9:30  ajn.  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember id  to  discuss  international  nar- 
cotics trafficking. 

The  PRJESIDINC  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  jit  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  be  au- 
thorized tJp  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senatfe  at  9:30  ajn.  on  Thursday, 
Novemberl  12,  to  discuss  international 
narcotics   traflQcking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senat*  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Friday,  No- 
vember 13  to  discuss  international  nar- 
cotics traf  Icking. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

svBCOMMrrrsE  on  criminal  law  of 

THE  committee  ON  THE  JUDICIART 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Law  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thurs- 
day, November  12.  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  exclusionary  rule  dealing  with  S.  101 
and  a.  751. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  THREAT  OF  LIBYA 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  12  years, 
Libya's  Col.  Mu'ammar  Qadhafl  has  pro- 
moted war  and  international  terror 
throughout  the  world  but  particularly 
in  North  Africa.  Last  week,  in  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Prof.  I.  William  Zartman,  head  of  the 
African  studies  program  at  John  Hop- 
kins University  School  of  Advanced  In- 
ternational Studies  outlined  the  threats 
Libya  poses  for  its  African  neighbors. 
He  also  raised  some  options  the  United 
States  could  pursue  to  curb  Colonel 
Qadhafl's  wicked  terror,  including  the 
boycott  of  Libyan  oil. 

Last  month,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  assistance  bill,  I  propo.sed  a  ban 
on  American  imports  of  Libyan  oil.  Oil 
sales  provide  over  60  percent  of  Libyan 
Government  revenues.  As  the  largest 
single  importer  of  Libyan  oil,  we  have 
a  special  obligation  to  lead  an  interna- 
tional effort  to  end  the  Free  World's 
support  of  Colonel  Qadhafi.  Although 
the  amendment  was  narrowly  defeated, 
it  received  strong  bipartisan  support.  Dr. 
Zartman's  testimony  underscores  the 
need  for  congressional  enactment  of  this 
proposal. 

I  ask  that  Dr.  Zartman's  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  I  recommend 
it  to  my  colleagues. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Ldta:   Problems  for  t7.S.  Polict 
(By  T.  William  Zartman) 

Libyan  foreign  policy  today  Is  the  creation 
of  the  Libyan  chief  of  state.  Col.  Mu'ammar 
Qadhafi.  and  stems  from  his  messianic  view 
of  his  role  In  his  world.  Qadhafl's  world  is 
Muslim.  Arab,  revolutionary  and  Saharan. 
Combining  the  first  three  elements — like  the 
three  clrclss  of  Nasser,  whom  he  emulates — 
Qadhafi  believes  that  the  Arab  world  should 
be  united  and  revolutionized  by  the  appli- 
cation of  modernized  principles  of  Islam, 
embodied  in  the  Third  Way  which  he  has 
laid  out  in  his  Green  Book.  While  Qadhafi 
do?s  not  feel  that  he  has  been  anointed  by 
God  to  perform  this  task,  he  feels  that  It 
must  be  performed  and  that  he  has  the  In- 
sight and  some  of  the  means  to  do  so. 

There  is  much  that  is  deeply  humanistic 
in  this  Third  Way;  much  that  is  wildly 
naive;  it  is  a  mixture  of  something  old. 
something  new,  somsthing  borrowed  from 
many  revolutionary  philosophies  and  some- 
thing true  to  the  original  principles  of  Islam. 
In  some  ways  Qadhafi  Is  a  typical  Islamic 
fundamentalist,  in  that  he  finds  his  faith 
and  basis  in  Islam,  and  In  fact  has  tried  to 
convert  many  of  Africa's  beads  of  state  to 


Islam  when  he  visits  them.  In  other  ways, 
he  Is  far  from  the  percepts  of  fundamental 
Islam,  in  that  he  follows  bis  own  recreation 
of  religions  principles  as  a  guide  for  religious 
revolutionary  modernization  distinct  from 
capitalism  and  communism.  Qadhafi  Is 
deeply  and  fundamentally  antlcommunist  in 
his  beliefs,  although  this  does  not  prevent 
his  making  common  cause  with  communist 
states. 

The  ideas  of  a  madhl  (messlah)  as  a  re- 
newer  of  Muslim  faith  among  his  people 
and  a  restorer  of  greatness  to  the  Arab 
Muslim  community  through  reattachment 
to  fundamental  principles  is  not  new  In 
Libya,  where  resistance  to  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire grown  dissolute  and  the  foreign  im- 
perialism of  Mussolini  was  led  by  a  major 
fundamentalist  sect  established  In  Libya, 
the  Sanussiva.  Qadhafl's  revolution  In  1969 
overthrew  the  Sanussl  monarchy  but  Qadhafi 
can  be  clearly  seen  in  a  national  tradition; 
indeed,  Libya's  has  a  longer  history  of 
mahdis  than  it  has  of  monarcbs.  This  Is  not 
to  say  that  any  ruler  of  Libya  would  see 
foreign  policy  goals  as  Qadhafi  does.  Libya's 
foreign  policy  under  King  Idrls.  the  Sanussl 
monarch,  was  timid,  moderate.  Western- 
oriented,  and  uninterested  In  Arab  unity  or 
revolution.  But  it  does  Indicate  that 
Qadhafl's  style  of  leadership  fits  the  nation 
and  the  nation  follows  Qadhafi,  particularly 
when  his  coming  to  power  coincides  with  an 
oil  boom  that  has  brought  broad  economic 
benefits  to  Libya's  small  population  (3  mil- 
lion people  with  a  per  capita  Income  of 
$8.000) . 

The  Saharan  bent  of  Libyan  policy  is  more 
special.  It  Is  not  found  in  the  Green  book, 
and  seems  to  be  a  later  discovery;  during 
Qadhafl's  1972  visit  to  Mauritania,  he  dis- 
covered that  his  own  Saharan  origins  were 
similar  to  those  throughout  the  area  and 
subsequently  he  has  come  to  realize  that  the 
whole  Saharan-Sahelian  region  is  a  vast 
power  vacuum,  vacant  for  the  filling.  This 
region  Includes  the  Western  Sahara.  Mauri- 
tania. Mall,  Niger.  Chad.  Sudan,  and — geo- 
graphically at  least — southern  Algeria. 

Out  of  this  general  orientation  there  Is 
probably  no  grand  plan  for  a  foreign  policy, 
anymore  than  any  state  can  afford  to  have 
a  grand  plan  in  this  complex  world.  At  best 
there  is  a  notion  of  opportunities  to  be 
seized,  directions  to  face,  and  further  oppor- 
tunities to  develop.  Some  of  these  are  clear 
in  Qadhafl's  case.  He  is  Interested  in  devel- 
oping a  general  policy  orientation  on  the 
part  of  other  states,  favoring  Arab  unity, 
the  destruction  of  Israel,  the  defeat  of  the 
North  and  particularly  the  West,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  Arab  Muslim  society.  He 
is  concerned  with  creating  a  territorial  base 
for  these  objectives,  uniting  rich  under- 
populated Libya  with  other  contiguous  coun- 
tries which  will  give  it  a  better  source  of 
strength  from  which  to  pursue  his  policy 
o'jjectlves.  And  initially  he  was  driven,  above 
all,  by  a  desire  to  free  Libya,  his  first  base, 
from  all  forms  of  foreign  control  and  Influ- 
efice.  so  he  could  be  master  In  his  own  house. 
Lately,  Qadhafi  has  been  fascinated  by  the 
notion  of  choke-points,  and  has  focused  at 
strategic  nexl— straits,  geopolltically  signifi- 
cant locations — as  he  plans  his  strategies. 

In  these  goals.  Libya  only  expresses — 
sometimes  in  extreme  terms — ideas  that  are 
common  to  many  parts  of  state  and  society 
in  the  Middle  East.  His  style  may  be  extreme 
and  his  tactics  those  that  more  "respectable" 
spates  avodd,  but  Qadhafi  often  expresses 
themes  which  are  felt  more  widely  and  In 
ways  which  are  regarded  as  daring.  Like  the 
student  revolt  that  turns  passive  onlookers 
into  sympathizers  when  it  can  claim  police 
brutaUty.  Qadhafi  can  gather  more  sym- 
pathy for  his  111  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  West  than  he  can  for  bis  original 
demands  or  actions. 
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In  carrying  out  his  policy,  Qadhafi  has 
one  major  means — money.  Other  than  Its 
glut  of  loose  cash  to  be  spent  on  foreign 
adventures.  Libya  has  no  other  foreign  policy 
resources.  Its  army  is  relatively  small — no 
more  than  40,000.  Its  poaltlon  and  prestige 
in  the  Arab  world  and  Africa  is  low  in  the 
ranks  of  power.  Its  population  Is  not  only 
small  but  chronically  deficient  in  skilled 
cadres,  to  the  point  where  Libya  is  a  major 
Importer  of  skilled  labor  and  white  collar 
workers  from  other  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries. But  Libya  has  money  to  buy  arms, 
float  others'  budgets,  buy  off  diplomats,  train 
subversives,  and  bankroll  alliei  domestic 
and  foreign  needs. 

Libya  was  quite  successful  in  its  initial 
goals:  elimination  of  foreign  bases,  take-over 
of  foreign  oil  companies,  reorientation  of 
foreign  policy.  On  its  second  level  of  ac- 
tivities since  the  early  1970s,  it  has  gen- 
erally been  a  resounding  failure.  In  his 
attempt  to  unite  with  other  major  Arab 
states,  including  the  heartlands  of  the  Arab 
world — Egypt  and  Syria.  Qadhafi  failed: 
The  four-part  union  with  Sudan,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  the  tripartite  union  with  Syria  and 
Egypt,  the  dual  unions  with  Egypt  and  then 
with  Tunisia,  all  In  the  early  19708,  and  then 
the  dual  union  with  Syria  In  1980  all  died 
without  consummation.  The  merger  with 
Chad  has  been  dented  and  arrested  in  the 
face  of  a  strong  reaction  from  Africa  and  the 
outside  world.  Nearly  a  dozen  states  In  the 
world,  most  of  them  In  Africa,  have  expelled 
the  Libyan  embassy  or  broken  diplomatic 
relations  with  Libya  In  the  last  two  years 
when  the  embassy  was  turned  Into  a  peo- 
ple's bureau,  outside  of  diplomatic  conven- 
tions and  always  devoted  in  part  to  internal 
subversion.  But  Libya's  policies  do  not  stop 
at  these  failures.  Despite  Its  renunciation 
of  support.  Libya  continues  to  stand  behind 
the  PoLlSaRlo  in  the  Western  Sahara;  it 
continues  to  occupy  Chad  with  6,000-10,000 
troops;  it  trains  subversives,  plans  infiltra- 
tions and /or  claims  territory  from  Niger, 
Sudan,  and  Mall;  and  It  has  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Ethiopia  and  South  Yemen 
which.  If  Implemented,  can  put  strains  on 
moderate  countries  and  upset  gradual  ac- 
commodations In  the  Red  Sea  region. 

Libya  is  a  threat  to  Sudan.  While  It  is  un- 
likely that  It  will  be  able  to  stretch  Its  logis- 
tics to  the  point  of  marching  or  driving  to 
Khartoum,  it  is  capable  of  continuing  a 
flow  of  subversives  into  Sudan  both  as  polit- 
ically-trained bands  and  through  Sudanese 
workers  returning  from  Libya  to  Sudan  and 
it  can  urge  and  subsidize  E^thlopla  to  develop 
the  same  kind  of  subversion  from  the  south 
against  the  Sudanese  regime.  Libya  can  also 
continue  to  bomb  Sudanese  territory  along 
the  Chadlan  border  and  gradually  nibble 
away  bits  of  Sudanese  territory,  humiliating 
the  Sudanese  army  or  provoking  it  Into  a 
war  of  attrition  far  away  from  the  borders 
of  Libya.  Libyan  activity  on  the  border  with 
Sudan  Is  now  justified  as  support  for  the 
Transitional  National  Union  Government 
of  Chad  under  Goukounl  Weddel  against 
the  rebellion  of  Hissene  Habre:  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  campaign  against  Sudan 
would  stop  if  Sudan  and  Egypt  ceased  sup- 
porting Habre.  It  should  be  noted  ,that 
Libya  Is  capable  of  doing  serious  damage 
to  the  Sudanese  economy  by  attacking  the 
oilfields  which  have  Just  opened  between 
the  border  and  Khartoum. 

Libya  is  a  threat  to  Chad,  or  at  least  the 
northern  two-thirds  of  the  country.  Libyan 
trooDS  are  now  occupying  Njamena  and 
points  throughout  the  country  north  of 
about  the  eleventh  parallel.  While  Goukbuni 
has  stated  that  he  would  ask  the  Libyans 
to  leave  when  they  are  replaced  by  an  Inter- 
African  Force.  Goukounl  Is  weak  and  has 
been  threatened  by  the  Libyans;  he  Is  also 
replaceable  by  the  Libyans'  more  favored 
candidate,  Foreign  Minister  Acvl  Ahmat.  Th'3 


merger  with  Chad  Is  a  reaction  to  the  fail- 
ure of  earlier  unification  schemes;  Libya  can- 
not unite  with  a  coherent  state  structure, 
such  as  Tunisia,  Egypt,  or  Syria,  but  it  can 
attempt  to  take  over  a  territory  whose  state 
and  government  has  collapsed,  as  in  Chad. 
If  Chad  does  not  provide  Libya  with  a  cen- 
tral base  in  the  Arab  world,  it  does  put  it 
in  a  position  to  continue  its  subversion  of 
other  African  and  Saharan  states. 

Libya  is  also  a  threat  to  Niger,  Mali  and 
Morocco.  It  has  placed  troops  In  the  north- 
ern corner  of  Niger,  which  It  claims  by  an 
unratified  1934  colonial  treaty  (the  same 
treaty  which  gives  it  its  claim  to  the  Aouzou 
strip  of  northern  Chad ) .  has  made  threats 
against  the  moderate  stable  government  of 
Sevne  Kountche.  and  supports  the  son  of 
former  NigeroU  President  Hamanl  Dlorl  and 
his  followers  as  a  subversive  movement.  Niger 
is  rich  in  uranium,  which  it  has  sold  to 
Libya  in  the  oast,  but  control  of  the  Nigerois 
mines  would  give  Qadhafi  his  own  source. 
Libya  also  supports  some  Mallan  dissidents 
and  a  Liberation  Front  for  Southern  Sahara, 
and  with  the  PoLlSaRlo  occupies  the  north- 
ern corner  of  Mall.  Libya  has  been  the  sup- 
plier of  80-90  percent  of  the  PoLlSaRlo  arms 
over  the  past  two  years,  including  the  mis- 
siles which  were  used  in  the  recent  attack 
on  Ouelta  Zemmour  from  Mauritania  and 
which  has  gravely  endangered  the  OAU  ref- 
erendum process  in  the  territory.  The  PoLl- 
SaRlo is  an  Irredentist  guerrilla  group  which 
has  on  occasion  claimed  southern  Morocco 
and  Mauritania,  as  well  as  the  former  Span- 
ish Sahara,  has  laid  a  heavy  burden  on  Mo- 
rocco through  its  six-year  war,  and  has  en- 
venomed Moroccan-Algerian  relations  which 
were  earlier  on  a  path  of  reconciliation. 

Finally,  Libya  also  poses  a  territorial  threat 
to  Algeria,  even  though  the  two  are  united 
by  a  1975  treaty  of  Hassl  Messaoud.  Algerian 
and  Libyan  army  units  have  on  occasion  met 
along  the  border  at  points  claimed  by  Libya 
by  the  same  1934  treaty. 

Libya  is  Its  own  master  in  these  adven- 
tures; it  Is  not  the  tool  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
although  the  two  countries  are  often  on 
parallel  paths,  are  useful  to  each  other,  and 
serve  each  other's  interests.  There  are  no  So- 
viet bases  in  Libya  as  yet.  The  Libyan  arms 
build-up  Is  a  purely  commercial  relation,  an 
exercise  in  market  economics  In  which  Libya 
can  buy  and  Russia  can  sell.  Although  the 
two  regimes  are  very  different,  their  alli- 
ance of  convenience  is  becoming  closer,  how- 
ever, and  too  strong  direct  pressure  on  Libya 
could  push  it  to  ask  for  more  direct  Soviet 
protection.  In  view  of  the  Soviet  reluctance 
in  the  past  to  move  in  direct  support  of 
Egypt,  a  njuch  more  valuable  country,  one 
might  suspect  an  even  greater  reluctance  to 
engage  directly  In  suoport  of  Libya;  however, 
Libya  with  Its  vast  territory  and  low  popu- 
lation could  be  easier  to  use  and  control 
than  Egypt,  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  able 
to  find  an  ally  among  the  Libyan  leadership 
who  was  Ideologically  closer  to  them  than 
Is  Qadhafi. 

American  oollcy  has  a  number  of  options 
through  which  It  helps  contain  Qadhafi 
without  making  such  a  public  target  of  him 
that  his  punishment  wins  him  broader  Arab 
or  Russian  support. 

1.  Qadhafi's  weapon  Is  a  glut  of  oil  money: 
this  can  be  stopped  by  a  Western  agreement 
to  suspend  oil  purchases.  Action  must  be  con- 
certed, Libyan  production  is  down  to  300.000- 
500,000  bpd,  the  lowest  level  it  can  reach 
(from  a  previous  level  above  2  million  bpd) 
without  the  pipelines  waxing  over.  Suspen- 
sion of  purchases  will  not  remove  presently 
accumulated  funds  but  It  will  prevent  fur- 
ther accumulations.  Libyan  support  for  the 
Chadlan  treasury,  for  example,  has  now 
dropped  seriously  compared  with  early  1981, 
weakening  Its  position. 

2.  Neighboring  countries'  defenses  can  be 
shored  up,  not  only  in  military  terms  but 


also  economically.  In  its  foreign  asslstanca 
recommendations,  this  Subcommittee  has  al- 
ready underscored  African  economic  needs. 
If  Qadhafl's  attempts  to  destabUlze  Its 
neighbors  fall,  his  list  of  failures  grow,  form- 
ing his  reputation. 

3.  In  1982,  Libya  will  host  the  19th  OAU 
summit  and  Qadhafi  will  be  OAU  president 
for  a  year  as  well  as  chairman  of  the  Saharan 
Implementing  Committee.  The  OAU  has 
found  it  hard  to  undo  an  accepted  Invita- 
tion, and  has  precedent  from  1965  for  using 
such  an  occasion  to  pressure  the  host  good 
behavior.  The  US  can  urge  such  a  move  on 
the  OAU  Council  of  Ministers,  particularly 
specifying  a  withdrawal  from  Chad  In  accord- 
ance with  earlier  OAU  resolutions  as  a  con- 
dition for  meeting  In  Tripoli. 

4.  The  US  can  give  active  support  to  the 
French  policy  of  strengthening  Goukounl  to 
call  for  withdrawal  of  Libyan  troops  from 
Chad  and  preparing  an  InterAfrlcan  Force 
to  take  their  place.  Logistic  support,  financial 
support  and  political  counsel  are  elements 
that  the  US  can  bring  to  this  policy.  The 
Habre  option  should  be  dropped  In  the  proc- 
ess: Habre  Is  an  unattractive  candidate,  even 
If  a  stronger  personality  than  Goukounl. 

5.  The  US  can  help  move  along  the  OAU 
referendum  In  the  western  Sahara,  whether 
the  PoLlSaRlo  wants  to  participate  or  not. 
There  are  many  technical  problems  to  be 
worked  out.  despite  the  Immense  progress 
already  made.  The  means  for  ending  the  war, 
removing  the  military  burden  from  the  Mo- 
roccan economy,  and  restoring  a  situation 
propitious  for  cooperation  in  the  Maghreb  is 
already  Indicated,  and  the  end  of  the  sus- 
pended decolonization  process  means  an  end 
for  Libyan  Interference  in  the  area. 

6.  These  hearings  are  not  directed  toward 
any  immediate  legislation,  but  there  is  legis- 
lation soon  to  appear  before  this  Committee 
which  has  real  relevance  to  American  inter- 
ests, positions  and  knowledge  of  the  area. 
The  revised  State  Department  authorization 
bill,  providing  funds  for  the  USICA,  emascu- 
lates the  36-year  old  Pulbrlght  Program  and 
other  cultural  exchange  programs.  The  Pul- 
brlght Program  has  sent  about  4  scholars  per 
year  to  Sudan  in  recent  years,  another  6-10 
scholars  to  Egypt,  a  number  of  individuals 
to  Tunisia.  Algeria.  CAR,  and  other  countries 
In  the  region,  and  Is  preparing  a  new  ex- 
panded program  for  Morocco.  Whether  these 
scholars  are  in  social  sciences  or  in  some 
other  field,  they  become  a  national  resource 
of  knowledge  about  the  region,  an  area  whose 
Importance  is  suddenly  thrust  upon  us  and 
about  which  we  are  shamefully  Ignorant.  The 
proposed  budget  cuts  would  concentrate  on 
third  world  programs,  eliminating  educa- 
tional contact  with  this  very  region.  If  this 
Subcommittee  has  witnesses  to  testify  today. 
It  is  because  they  have  benefitted  from  Pul- 
brlght scholarships  to  the  region.  There  is 
no  other  organization,  and  certain  no  pri- 
vate organization,  that  can  replace  these 
educational  exchanges  If  interrupted.  These 
proposed  reductions  are  not  in  the  national 
interest  .9 


INTERNATIONAL  DRUG  TRADE 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  over  a  5-day 
period  beginning  November  10  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
which  I  chair,  will  examine  in  detail  the 
$100  billion  international  drug  trade  and 
its  profound  effect  on  our  society.  TTiere 
is  no  facet  of  American  life  today  which 
is  exempt  from  the  consequences  of 
illegal  narcotics.  The  flow  of  "narco- 
bucks"  to  key  import  States  such  as 
Florida,  Texas,  and  California  grossly 
distorts  these  States'  economy  and  sta- 
bility. Violent  crime  is  explicitly  asso- 
ciated with  the  *mmense  quantities  of 
drugs  moving  into  the  United  States. 
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And.  mosi  importantly,  a  generation  of 
our  youti  may  bear  the  physiological 
and  psychological  ravages  of  drug 
usage — eflects  we  cannot  yet  fathom — 
for  j'ears  to  come. 

These  observations,  Mr.  President,  do 
not  come  as  a  revelation  to  most.  Many 
of  us  ha\e  read  or  heard  from  others 
about  the  devastating  impact  of  drugs. 
Others  kn  )w  of  drug  dependency  and  its 
destructivi  mess  from  personal  experience. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigatioi  s  has  long  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  e:  amining  illegal  narcotics  traf- 
ficking. Tie  Federal  drug  enforcement 
effort  was  reviewed  in  1976  under  the 
chairman!  hip  of  Senator  Henrt  Jack- 
son. PSI  5  current  ranking  minority 
Member.  Senator  Sam  Nunn,  chaired 
hearings  in  1979  to  explore  the  relation- 
ship betw(«n  drugs  and  organized  crime, 
and  showid  at  that  time  that  drugs  and 
crime  tog(  ther  rank  as  a  serious  national 
domestic   )roblem. 

When  I  became  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee last  March.  I  expanded  our 
work  to  include  an  examination  of  drug 
source  comtry  problems,  the  perform- 
ance of  US.  treaty  obligations,  and  in- 
temationil  financial  operations  of  drug 
smugglers  and  distributors.  To  assess, 
first-hand ,  source  coimtry  situations  our 
subcommittee  staff  traveled  to  South 
America— Colombia,  Brazil,  and  Peru, 
Jamaica,  and  the  Par  East — Japan, 
Malaysia,  Hong  Kong,  Burma,  and 
Thailand. 

Our  investigation  of  the  past  year 
Indicates  hat  drug  imports  continue  to 
rise  in  th4  face  of  our  law  enforcement 
trafficking!  are  more  sophisticated,  and 
that  the  i|npact  of  drugs  on  the  lives  of 
American  Icitizens  is  more  pervasive  than 
has  been  lealized. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  recall  vividly  that 
when  we  j  first  announced  the  war  on 
drugs  mone  than  10  years  ago  we  naively 
believed  we  could  lick  this  problem.  In- 
stead, tha  ensuing  battles  have  left  us 
drained  ac  the  flow  and  usage  of  drugs 
continues  [to  spread.  This  is  the  message 
we  want  tp  bring  to  the  American  public 
at  our  h^rings — the  narcotics  war.  far 
from  overj  calls  for  new  tactics  based  on 
our  understanding  of  the  enormity  of 
the  problem. 

The  numbers  involved  in  narcotics 
trafiBckinj,  Mr.  President,  are  beyond 
comprehetision.  First,  there  is  the 
amount  o  drugs  brought  into  the  coun- 
try last  y(  ar — as  much  as  50  metric  tons 
of  cocaine,  an  estimated  15.000  metric 
tons  of  mi  irihuana,  and  perhaos  as  much 
as  4  met)lc  tons  of  heroin.  Even  more 
mind  bog  fling  is  the  retail  value  of  this 
quantity  )f  drugs,  all  of  it  paid  out  in 
hard  casl; . 

Within  one  10-day  period  in  February 
1981,  law  jnforcement  ofQcers  from  State 
agencies  <  onfiscated  over  1,300  pounds  of 
cocaine  vilth  a  street  value  of  $100  mil- 
lion. In  another  raid  this  year,  Florida 
law  enfo -cement  officers  uncovered  a 
drug  organization  which  brought  an 
average  cf  one  to  three  loads  of  mari- 
huana pei  •  week  into  the  State.  Each  load 
averaged  40.000  to  80.000  poimds  of  mari- 
huana w^th  a  street  value  of  $500  per 
pound.  Bstimated  per  load  value  was 
placed  at|$20  to  $40  million. 


There  are  business  costs  to  smuggling 
drugs.  Cocaine  production  and  mari- 
huana harvesting  overseas  are  labor  in- 
tensive activities.  Expensive  planes  and 
large  trucks  are  used  to  transport  nar- 
cotics. Unregistered  airstrips  may  be 
bought,  or  airport  persormel  have  to  be 
bribed. 

Other  foreign  and  domestic  govern- 
ment officials  also  want  their  palms 
greased  by  the  traffickers.  Pilots,  me- 
chanics, drivers,  cargo  loaders,  and  run- 
ners have  to  be  hired.  Warehouses  must 
be  acquired. 

But  after  all  of  the  business  expenses 
have  been  tallied,  unbelievable  amounts 
of  money  are  netted  as  profits  of  the 
trade.  And  these  profits  represent  an 
enormous  power  which  may  be  used  to 
corrupt  and  control  large  segments  of 
the  economy. 

All  of  this  cash,  literally  tons  of  $20 
bills,  is  plunked  down  casually  for  ex- 
pensive cars  or  large  tracts  of  real  estate, 
or  it  is  funneled  out  of  the  country  to 
offshore  tax  havens. 

Indeed,  a  sophisticated  international 
banking  system  has  evolved  as  a  means 
through  which  black  market  money  ex- 
changers can  convert  drug  dollars  to 
"laundered"  currency  more  desirable  to 
traffickers.  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  in 
a  story  datelined  October  18,  1981,  re- 
ports that  Federal  investigators  have 
identified  about  2,000  Texas  business- 
men, conmen,  and  couriers  who  they 
suspect  are  using  the  Grand  Cayman  Is- 
lands to  hide  or  launder  money. 

The  article  further  notes  that  an  esti- 
mated $500  million  is  exported  yearly 
from  this  country  to  the  Caymans. 

One  kingpin  of  the  new  breed  of  money 
changers  who  laiuider  and  invest  smug- 
gling money.  Isaac  Kattan,  was  recently 
arrested  in  Florida  with  $17,098  in  cash, 
$330,000  in  cashiers  checks,  and  a  letter 
from  a  brokerage  firm  discussing  a  $1.2 
million  wire  transfer  to  Switzerland. 

In  the  condominium  from  which  Kat- 
tan operated  agents  found  an  Apple 
computer,  a  Western  Union  telex  ma- 
chine, and  five  high-speed  money  coun- 
ters with  counterfeit  bill  detectors. 

It  is  estimated  that  Kattan  was  laun- 
dering $100  million  a  year  for  a  dozen 
drug  rings — and  every  penny  of  that 
amount  represents  untaxed  revenue. 

Reconstructing  the  trail  of  drug  money 
is  a  tedious,  complicated  investigative 
task.  But  a  crackdown  on  smugglers'  fi- 
nancial manipulations  serves  a  twofold 
purpose:  If  we  can  confiscate  a  dealer's 
assets  we  can  successfully  diminish  the 
profit  motive  of  the  trade,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  may  also  force  smugglers 
to  use  more  overt  methods  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  assets.  Physical 
transportation  of  such  huge  amounts  of 
cash  is  more  dangerous  and  it  also  in- 
creases vulnerability  to  capture. 

Violence  is  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  drug  smuggling.  Murders  occur  during 
the  smuggling  operations  or  in  tandem 
with  "ripoffs"  by  rival  drug  rings.  Vio- 
lent retribution  for  alleged  offenses 
against  a  narcotics  organization,  or  to 
protect  the  group  from  disclosure  and 
police  action,  happens  frequently. 

The  Illicit  narcotics  trade  with  its  im- 
mense profits  only  serves  to  fuel  the  ma- 


chinery of  organized  crime.  Other  crimi- 
nal activity,  too.  Is  generated  by  the 
smuggling  business. 

Passports  obtained  under  false  Iden- 
tities are  tied  to  the  lucrative  drug 
trade — traffickers  have  been  appre- 
hended with  several  passports  under 
fictitious  Identities. 

Presumably,  identify  switches  coincide 
with  traffickers'  plane  changes. 

My  concern  over  the  use  of  false  pass- 
ports and  counterfeit  visas  to  facilitate 
narcotics  trafficking  has  led  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  to  begin  a  cc«nprehensive 
investigation  into  black  marketing  of 
Federal  identifiers. 

I  believe  the  misuse  of  all  types  of 
Government  identity  cards  will  also 
prove  to  be  a  costly  Government  fraud 
perpetrated  on  the  American  taxpayer. 

We  pay  a  grave  social  price  for  nar- 
cotics trafficking,  an  expense  not  easily 
measured  in  dollars.  No  social  stigma 
is  associated  with  drug  usage.  On  the 
contrary,  drug  ingestion  enjoys  the  social 
approval  of  many.  It  is  absolutely  fright- 
ening that  there  is  this  increasing  social 
acceptance  of  drugs  even  though  there 
is  no  medical  evidence  to  support  such 
acceptance.  Potential  ill  effects  of  drugs, 
passed  along  to  the  unborn  generations. 
is  very  real.  So  is  the  specter  of  a  society 
weakened  by  apathy,  paranoia,  and  con- 
fusion. 

There  is  a  growing  bodv  of  medical 
knowledge  documenting  the  harmful 
effects  of  prolonged  drug  use :  alteration 
of  brain  functions,  brain  damage,  be- 
havioral changes,  formation  of  cancer- 
ous lesions  on  lung  tissue,  as  well  as 
changes  effected  on  the  reproductive 
and  cellular  processes  and  the  Immune 
system. 

Is  this  the  legacy  we  want  our  children 
to  leave  their  children?  The  easy  avail- 
ability of  drugs  in  our  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  is  shocking. 

As  sad  a  commentary  as  it  Is,  It  may 
be  that  the  ABC's  of  drug  dealing  is  the 
only  lesson  xmiformly  learned  in  our 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  during  our  5-day  hear- 
ing we  will  explore  all  of  these  issues. 
We  will  hear  testimony  from  convicted 
drug  traffickers  about  their  smuggling 
operations  as  well  as  their  financial 
manipulations.  Administration  witnesses 
will  delineate  current  and  planned  efforts 
to  combat  drug  trafficking. 

We  will  hear  testimony  about  the 
"Yakuza."  a  Japanese  organized  crime 
group  which  trafflcks  in  heroin.  Addi- 
tionally, the  current  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Colombia  and  the  former  Ambassador 
to  Peru  will  appear  to  testify  about  drug 
trafficking  In  source  countries. 

By  holding  these  hearings,  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee  and  I  hope 
to  move  against  public  apathy  about  the 
fiow  of  narcotics  to  this  country  and  ex- 
plore ways  of  coping  with  the  problem 
through  remedial  legislation  and  pro- 
gram changes.* 
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REGULATORY  BUDGETS 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  place  in 
the  Record  today  a  letter  from  the  chair- 
men of  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  the  Subcommittees  on 


Energy  Conservation.  Health,  and  Tele- 
communications to  President  Reagan 
warning  him  of  the  harmful  effects  of 
cuts  in  regulatory  budgets  of  agencies 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

I  compliment  these  gentlemen  for 
bringing  these  matters  to  our  attention. 
Sweeping  changes  in  the  activities  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  should  not  be  made 
through  the  budget  and  appropriations 
process. 

The  letter  follows : 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 

Washington.  DC.  October  26.  1981. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  President:  We  feel  an  obligation 
to  warn  you  of  the  serious  consequences  of 
this  Administration  s  single-minded  pursuit 
of  an  additional  12  percent  budget  cut  and 
reduction  in  Federal  regulatory  responsibili- 
ties. 

While  we  are  not  in  agreement  with  niany 
of  your  regulatory  goals,  our  present  concern 
Is  that  the  course  the  Administration  has 
set  with  Its  most  recent  Initiatives  wUl  be 
damaging  to  your  own  cause  and  will  result 
In  regulatory  chaos. 

For  example,  reduction  In  the  staff  and 
operating  budget  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  must  necessarily  slow  down  the 
processing  of  applications  for  nuclear  power 
plants,  thus  frustrating  your  recently  an- 
nounced policy  of  assisting  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry. Should  the  NRC  endeavor  to  speed 
up  processing  in  the  absence  of  adequate  re- 
sources, the  likelihood  of  failure  to  detect 
serious  problems  (such  as  the  defect  uncov- 
ered in  the  Diablo  Canyon  Plant  earlier  this 
month)  would  be  materially  increased  and 
would  entail  potentially  serious  consequences 
for  the  development  of  the  nuclear  industry 
which  you  seelc  to  promote. 

The  danger  we  foresee  resembles  thfe  re- 
sults of  the  Administration's  single-minded 
pursuit  of  budget  cuts  and  tax  reductions 
earlier  this  year.  The  deficit  projected  as  a 
rssult  of  enactment  of  these  programs  has 
undermined  the  confidence  of  the  financial 
community  in  the  Administration's  economic 
recovery  program  and  helped  to  throw  the 
nation  Into  its  current  recession. 

The  hazard  of  your  present  course  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  you  have  not  yet 
sent  to  the  Congress  any  specific  proposals 
to  alter  the  basic  statutes  creating  and  gov- 
erning the  regulatory  agencies  whose  pro- 
grams will  be  restricted  by  the  new  budget 
cuts  and  regulatory  changes.  This  means  that 
the  cuts  will  be  effected  without  the  legisla- 
tive authority  required  by  the  Constitution 
and  that  many  agencies  will  be  quite  unable 
to  carry  out  statutory  requirements.  Aside 
from  the  Constitutional  questions  that  are 
Involved,  there  Is  almost  unlimited  potential 
for  complicated  and  protracted  litigation, 
which  could  paralyze  Important  duties  of  the 
government. 

This   can   only  further  impede  economic 
recovery  and.  like  the  deficit  dilemma  you 
now  face,  will  not  be  easy  to  resolve. 
We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  alert 

you  to  some  of  the  types  of  problems  we  fore- 
see In  regard  to  the  effect  of  this  present 
program    on    the    Independent    regulatory 

agencies  which  are  unier  the  jurisdiction  of 

this  Committee  and  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar: 

SECtJRrriES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 

The  financial  community,  the  confidence 
and  strength  of  which  is  vital  to  the  success 
of  efforts  to  restore  the  health  of  the  United 
States  economy,  relies  upon  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  protect  cor- 
porations, the  capital  markets  and  the  in- 
vesting public  from  financial  marauders  and 


deceptive  and  manipulative  practices.  Prior 
to  the  SEC's  creation,  irregularities  in  the 
securities  markets  inflicted  major  financial 
losses  on  large  and  small  Investors  and  seri- 
ously disrupted  the  nation's  economy  peri- 
odically. It  is  largely  as  a  result  of  the  SEC's 
actions  that  the  United  States'  markets  en- 
joy an  unparalleled  reputation  throughout 
the  world  for  stability  and  integrity.  Cuts  on 
the  order  you  proposed  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  very  severely  undermining — 
and  perhaps  crippling — the  effectiveness  of 
the  Commission. 

Because  the  Commission's  expenses  are 
largely  for  personnel,  a  12  percent  reduction 
in  the  Commission's  budget  will  reduce  its 
personnel  by  approximately  20  percent.  This 
will  eliminate  even  selective  SEC  review  of 
corporate  proxy  filings  (7,184  In  FY  1981) 
and  periodic  reports  (38,000  in  FY  1981) ,  re- 
ducing investor  protection  and  overall  con- 
fidence in  the  nation's  securities  market. 

With  reduced  staff,  the  SEC  wUl  be  unable 
to  review,  or  will  be  delayed  in  reviewing,  the 
documents  needed  for  fast-moving  lender 
offer  transactions  (205  in  FY  1981).  which 
are  of  vital  Imjjortance  to  the  companies  in- 
volved, their  shareholders,  and  the  invest- 
ment commimity.  The  result  will  be  pro- 
tracted litigation,  costly  for  all  parties,  who 
will  have  been  deprived  of  the  assurance  pro- 
vided by  SEC's  prior  review  procedures. 

The  office  which  responds  to  investor  in- 
quiries and  complaints  will  be  closed  and 
Conmilssion  field  office  structure  will  be  con- 
stricted, increasing  inconvenience  and  costs 
for  Issuers  and  particularly  small  btisiness- 
men  who  have  benefited  greatly  from  the 
convenience  and  economy  afforded  by  the 
use  of  the  Commission's  regional  offices. 

The  Commission's  programs  to  aid  small 
businesses  wUl  have  to  be  curtailed  or  shelved 
indefinitely. 

A  15  percent  reduction  in  enforcement  ac- 
tivity will  adversely  affect  capital  formation 
since  only  a  public  that  believes  the  markets 
are  honest  and  well-policed  wUl  rlak  Its 
money  in  them. 

Any  action  that  reduces  the  resoiirces  of 
the  SEC  will  also  reduce  receipts  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Between  1970  and  1981,  the  SEC 
has  returned  between  42  and  73  percent  of 
its  annual  expenditures  through  collections 
of  filing  and  transaction  fees. 

In  short,  crippling  the  SEC  can  only  serve 
to  undermine  your  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram and  burden  the  community  whose  in- 
terests you  seek  to  help. 

NTJCLZAR    REGULATORY    COMMISSION 

At  Secretary  Edwards'  press  conference  on 
October  8th,  NRC  Chairman  Nunzlo  Palladlno 
said: 

"Between  now  and  the  end  of  1983,  we  will 
expect  to  issue  some  33  operating  llcenfies. 
And  this  will  represent  approximately  a  50 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  operating 
nuclear  power  plants  by  that  time.  So,  it  will 
be  an  unprecedented  pace  of  licensing  and 
we  will  have  to  do  a  careful  and  professional 
job  to  make  sure  that  we  are  consistent  with 
oiu"  mandate  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public." 

And  Secretary  Edwards  himself  said,  "There 
will  be  no  sacrifice  of  safety  or  environmental 
aspects  as  we  move  ahead  to  license  these 
plants." 

The  confidence  of  Investors  and  of  the  pub- 
lic In  nuclear  energy  has  been  badly  shaken 
in  recent  years.  Your  October  8th  announce- 
ment of  a  new  nuclear  policy  apparently  was 
designed,  at  least  in  part,  to  overcome  that 
lack  of  confidence.  The  proposal  to  cut  »45 
million  from  the  Commission's  budget,  at  a 
time  when  your  stated  goal  is  to  "streamline 
the  nuclear  regulatory  and  licensing  process" 
is  internally  contradictory;  fewer  staff  people 
and  a  smaller  budget  are  unlikely  to  bring 
quicker  licensing  of  new  power  plants  unless 
all  that  is  Intended  amounts  to  an  Indlecrimi- 
nate  rubber  stamp  approval  of  any  license 


application.  Since  1976,  the  Commission  hM 
never  licensed  more  than  six  plants  in  any 
one  year.  To  propose  licensing  of  16  plants — ^ 
many  much  larger  and  more  complex  than 
earlier  plants — will  require  the  Commission 
to  Increase  its  work  output  by  37  percent. 
Even  at  present  funding  levels  such  accelera- 
tion cannot  provide  adequate  protection  of 
public  health  and  safety. 

The  $45  million  cut  you  propose  in  the 
NRC  budget  will  require  reductions  in  per- 
sonnel and  contractor  services.  This  can  only 
slow  down  the  processing  of  licensing  and 
probably  Impose  further  limits  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  protections  afforded.  Obviously 
such  a  program  will  neither  help  the  nuclear 
Industry  nor  Increase  public  confidence.  In 
fact  it  Is  likely  to  have  quite  the  contrary 
result  In  both  cases 

The  proposed  budget  cuts  are  equally  coun- 
terproductive in  another  important  aspect  of 
your  nuclear  policy:  developing  safe  and  pub- 
licly acceptable  nuclear  waste  depositories. 
If  the  NRC  lacks  the  resources  to  develop 
standards  and  guidelines  for  waste  disposal, 
the  Commission  will  be  unable  to  provide  the 
Department  of  Energy  with  the  guidance 
required  by  law  for  the  location  and  con- 
struction of  waste  facilities. 

The  EPA  is  another  area  where  your  pro- 
posed cuts  work  against  your  stated  nuclear 
policy  goals.  Until  the  EPA  sets  standards  for 
off-site  radiation  levels,  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  cannot  possibly  finalize 
standards  for  on-site  discharge  levels;  this  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  uranium  mill 
tailings,  where  the  EPA  is  already  three  years 
late  in  promulgating  standards. 

In  sum,  cuts  In  the  budget  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  can  only  frustrate 
your  avowed  goals  of  restoring  the  health  of 
the  nuclear  and  utility  Industries.  And  the 
cuts  will  do  nothing  to  restore  confidence 
either  in  nuclear  energy  as  an  Investment  or 
as  it  affects  public  health  and  safety. 

FEDERAL    ENERGY    RECtTLATORY    COMMISSION 

The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, formerly  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, was  established  in  1920  and  was  in- 
tended to  halt  abuses  and  shorten  delays  In 
the  development  of  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ects. The  Commission's  mandate  was  subse- 
quently enlarged  to  deal  with  abuses  and 
adverse  monopolistic  practices  in  the  electric 
and  gas  utility  industry,  and  to  protect  com- 
panies engaged  in  providing  those  utility 
services  to  the  public.  The  benefit  to  such 
companies,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  over  the 
past  61  years  has  been  amply  demonstrated. 

In  recent  years,  the  Commission  has  suf- 
fered a  considerable  backlog  in  its  cases,  and 
this  Committee  has  tried  to  help  the  Com- 
mission to  achieve  its  goal  of  reducing  that 
backlog. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that,  even  with 
your  regulatory  reform  goals,  the  Commission 
appears  unlikely  to  be  able  to  achieve  both 
the  reduction  In  its  case  backlog  and  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  its  statutory  responsibili- 
ties. Even  if  you  were  successfully  to  accel- 
erate the  deregulation  of  natural  gas  prices, 
FERC  will  retain  considerable  other  respon- 
sibilities— in  the  natural  gas  area,  as  well  as 
in  oil  pipeline  rajulation,  electric  utility 
rates  In  Interstate  markets,  hydroelectric  li- 
censing and  dam  safety. 

As  Commission  Chairman  C.  M.  Butler  III 
wrote  to  your  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  on  August  11,  1981 : 

"This  Administration  has  placed  high  pri- 
ority on  areas  of  reducing  regulation  and 
increasing  reliance  on  free  market  forces. 
There  is  great  potential  to  achieve  significant 
deregulation  In  the  natural  gas  area  in  the 
next  several  years.  However,  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  has  before  It 
other  burgeoning  problems." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Energy  Secretary 
Edwards,  dated  September  14,  1981.  Mr.  But- 
ler stated: 
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"\  shouK  note  that  the  CommlMlon'*  FY 
1083  requei  t  does  not  account  for  slgnincant 
coat  increaj  «s  which  could  result  If  Congress 
paaaes  penc  ing  regulatory  reform  legislation, 
specifically  one  such  proposal  would  require 
tgencies  to  prepare  a  regulatory  Impact  anal- 
ysis assessitg  the  costs  and  benefits  of  major 
rules  If  this  proposal  becomes  law.  the  Com- 
mission niay  have  to  request  a  budget 
amendmen  ,  to  cover  the  additional  cosU  of 
performing  such  analyses." 

It  is  hlglily  unlikely  that  the  Commission 
win  be  abl!  to  function  properly  and  carry 
out  lU  Stat  iitory  responsibilities  If  Its  budget 
for  fiscal  5  ear  1982  Is  now  further  reduced 
by  12  perciint.  A  substantial  portion  of  the 
PERC  budfet  Is  dedicated  to  salaries,  and  It 
win  be  hlgl ily  disruptive  of  the  Commissions 
activities  II  there  Is  now  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  sta  Bng  levels.  Again  to  quote  Chair- 
man Butle    in  a  letter  of  October  22.  1981 : 

"Prellmli  larlly.  it  appears  that  since  about 
80  percent  of  the  Commission's  budget  is 
related  to  jersonnel  In  the  form  of  salaries 
and  direct  administrative  support,  I  may  be 
forced  to  1  nplement  a  reduction  In  force  of 
some  150  positions.  A  RIF  [Reduction  in 
Force)  of  ttiat  magnitude  could  severely  Im- 
pact the  Ommlsslons  abUlty  to  perform  Its 
roles  and  nlsslons  at  a  time  of  Increasing 
workload.  :  t  would  also  materlaUy  and  ad- 
versely lm?act  our  ability  to  continue  to 
reduce  workload." 

To  purst  e  the  goals  of  efficient  regulation 
and  the  restoration  of  the  economic  health 
of  the  utility  industry,  by  reducing  the 
budget  and  staff  of  the  very  Commission  able 
to  help  acileve  these  goals,  seems  feckless. 

I  CDEKAL  TUADE  COMMISSION 

Fundamental  to  your  reliance  on  the  free 
market  Is  t  dequate  antitrust  monitoring  and 
enforcemeiit  to  assure  that  there  Is  fair 
competition  In  the  marketplace,  with  ade- 
quate projections  for  the  small  businesses 
which  pro+lde  80  percent  of  the  new  Jobs 
and  much  of  the  innovation  to  create  new 
products  apd  services. 

The  additional  12  percent  budget  cut  In 
1982  woulc  leave  the  Commission  with  less 
than  two-t  birds  of  its  enforcement  capabUlty 
of  recent  years,  significantly  cutting  re- 
sources aAallable  for  enforcement  of  the 
Roblnson-l>atman  Act  prohibitions  against 
price  discrimination,  the  Clayton  Act  pro- 
hibition of  anticompetitive  mergers,  and  In- 
vestigations of  anticompetitive  problems  In 
the  food.  Energy  and  health  care  industries. 

The  cutt^would  effectively  eliminate  the 
ability  of  the  Commission  to  analyze  and 
provide  co^iment  on  the  economic  and  com- 
petitive infpacts  of  regulations  promulgated 
by  other  ajgencles. 

There  wMl  he  a  50  percent  reduction  In  per- 
sonnel to  {staff  the  regional  offices  of  the 
Commlsslo^.  four  of  ten  offices  will  be  ellml- 
n.^ted  and  the  others  would  be  reduced  sig- 
nificantly n  average  size,  thus  cutting  their 
level  of  ef  ectlveness.  These  cuts  will  elimi- 
nate much  of  the  agency's  ability  to  respond 
to  local  sn  tall  business  complaints,  to  advise 
local  buslt  esses  of  their  rights,  to  assist  state 
enforcemeiit.  and  to  Investigate  and  initiate 
law  enforc  >ment  actions. 

These  strlous  reductions  In  the  nation's 
basic  age  icy  for  enforcing  laws  against 
abuses  In  the  marketplace  would  take  place 
during  a  ]>erlod  when  deregulation  of  busi- 
ness activities  and  economic  hard  times  will 
make  anticompetitive  practices  more  likely. 

TtBV%t  L  COMMtTMICATIONS  COMMISSIOK 

Many  of  the  new  private  sector  Jobs  needed 
to  fulfill  J  our  promise  to  put  America  back 
to  work  irlll  come  In  the  communications 
industry.  &  major  growth  Industry  In  to- 
day's saeg  ng  economy.  Communications  ac- 
counts for  tlSO  billion  sales  annually  In  the 
United  Stktes  and  over  10  percent  of  TJ.8. 
foreign  exports.  The  FCC  has  statutory  re- 


sponsibility for  dealing  with  the  new  de- 
veloping technologies  In  this  industry,  which 
will  contribute  to  an  Increase  Ln  the  ONP  and 
produce  new  Jobs.  At  current  budget  levels 
It  has  lacked  the  resources  to  deal  with  im- 
portant new  developments  such  as  the  pro- 
motion and  licensing  of  low-power  TV  sta- 
tions. Direct  Satellite  Broadcasting  and  Cel- 
lular Mobile  Radio. 

An  additional  12  precent  budget  cut  will 
reduce  the  FCC  staff  by  almost  20  percent 
in  FY  1982,  from  1,941  to  1,666.  This  will 
further  impede  processing  of  basic  applica- 
tions and  delay  actions  necessary  to  pro- 
mote profitable  new  technologies  and  serv- 
ices. 

In  addition,  the  FCC  has  Issued  a  series  of 
decisions  to  reduce  regulation  and  allow  new 
competition  In  existing  services.  According  to 
a  recent  OAO  report,  this  has  created  a  need 
for  the  Commission  to  expand  its  resources  to 
assure  fair  competition — a  need  which  will 
Increase  materially  If  Congress  reforms  the 
1934  Communications  Act,  as  your  Adminis- 
tration has  strongly  urged. 

INTXRSTATS  COMMIXCE  COUMISSION 

The  ICC  Is  a  major  proving  ground  for  the 
effort  to  reduce  government  regulation  and 
give  the  forces  of  the  free  market  greater 
rein. 

A  major  responsibility  facing  the  Commis- 
sion Is  the  Implementation  of  the  Staggers 
Rail  Act  of  1980,  which  provides  for  the  or- 
derly deregulation  of  the  railroad  Industry. 
An  additional  12  percent  cut  in  the  ICC's 
budget  would  require  cuts  of  up  to  300  of  the 
Commission's  1.600  staff  positions.  This  In 
turn  win  delay  the  rulemaking  and  studies 
mandated  by  the  Act  and  necessary  to  effect 
Its  purposes.  Such  delays  wlU  embed  ineffici- 
ent and  archaic  regulations  and  prolong  rate- 
making,  merger  and  abandonment  proceed- 
ings. The  result  will  be  to  delay  the  return 
to  financial  health  of  much  of  the  railroad 
industry.  In  particular,  such  delay  will  be  a 
maior  obstacle  to  Conrall's  drive  for  self- 
sufficiency  and  unnecessarily  prolong  Its  de- 
pendence on  Federal  government  subsidy. 
This  would  be  directly  contrary  to  your  Ad- 
ministration's policy  with  respect  to  Conrall 
and  add  significantly  to  the  1082  budget  defi- 
cit. 

CONSt7MEK  PBODtrCT  SATXTT   COMMISSION 

You  may  remember  that  your  Administra- 
tion's earlier  proposal  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mission was  opposed  by  many  industries, 
first,  because  they  need  Federal  preemption 
to  protect  them  from  State  and  local  regu- 
latory forays  and,  second,  because  the  Com- 
mission's regulations  can  protect  ethical 
manufacturers  from  unfair  competition  by 
assuring  that  all  competitors  are  required  to 
adhere  to  consistent  and  adequate  safety 
standards. 

Earlier  budget  cuts  have  already  resulted 
In  longer  delays  and  Increased  costs  for  In- 
dustries Involved  In  regulatory  proceedings 
and  product  defect  investigations.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Commission  announced  last  week  a 
130-day  further  delay  In  reaching  a  decision 
on  a  proposed  rule  which  could  ban  the  use 
of  Urea  Formaldehyde  Foam  (UFP)  (16  CFR 
1306)  In  home  Insulation;  this  a  proceeding, 
which  has  been  underway  since  1976  and 
casts  a  shadow  on  the  business  of  approxi- 
mately 19  manufacturers  and  1,600  to  2,000 
suppliers  of  the  product. 

Detection  of  product  defects  In  advance 
of  accidents  and  Injuries  helps  to  protect 
Industry  from  costly  product  liability  suits. 
Last  year  product  defect  investigations  by 
CPSC  led  to  the  voluntary  recall  of  24  million 
products. 

Your  additional  12  percent  budget  cut 
would  slash  the  CPSC  staff  by  two-thirds, 
from  650  to  219  positions,  and  cripple  pro- 
grams which  are  beneficial  to  both  Industry 
and  the  consvimer. 


These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
regulatory  problems  that  must  be  addressed 
promptly  In  the  Interests  of  preserving 
orderly  government.  We  urge  you  to  consider 
these  problems  now  before  this  program,  too, 
gets  out  of  hand  and  throws  additional  road- 
blocks In  the  path  of  national  economic 
recovery. 

We  wish  to  make  it  clear  at  this  point  that 
this  letter  is  not  motivated  by  any  altruistic 
desire  to  help  you  implement  your  programs. 
We  support  responsible  spending  reductions 
and  regulatory  reform,  such  as  that  initiated 
in  the  Staggers  Rail  Act.  which  was  enacted 
under  a  prior  Administration.  But.  as  we 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  we  op- 
pose many  of  your  specific  proposals  as 
damaging  to  the  interest  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. Our  concern  in  this  letter  Is  to  point  out 
to  you  that  your  proposals  are  also  dan- 
gerously disruptive  to  orderly  and  respon- 
sible government  and  will  benefit  nobody. 
We  have  not  restated  our  concern  over  the 
devastating  Impact  your  proposals  will  have 
upon  the  consumers  of  this  nation,  the 
ordinary  citizens  who  hav*  become  so  ac- 
customed to  these  protections  that  many  are 
not  conscious  yet  of  what  they  will  lose  under 
your  program.  This  point  has  been  made 
forcefully  and  repeatedly  to  representatives 
of  your  Administration  and  they  have  in- 
dicated an  understanding  of  the  effects  of 
the  program  and  a  willingness  to  accept 
responsibility  for  them. 

We  stand  ready  to  provide  whatever  addi- 
tional Information  or  guidance  you  may  need 
In  coming  to  grips  with  these  issues  and  will 
give  careful  consideration  to  any  specific 
legislative  proposals  you  make  make. 

In  view  of  the  very  serious  nature  of  the 
matters  involved  and  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posed cuts  are  either  already  In  effect  or 
Imminent,  we  respectfully  and  urgently  re- 
quest that  you  respond  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

John  D.  Dincell, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce, 
Richard  L.  Ottinoer, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Power. 
Henet  a.  Waxman, 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment. 

TlMOTHT    E.    WtRTH, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Telecommu- 
nications, Consumer  Protection,  and 

Finance.^ 


ANTI-SEMmSM  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  addition 
to  the  other  testimony  from  the  Octo- 
ber 6  hearing  on  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Soviet  Union  already  printed  in  the 
Record  during  the  past  few  days,  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  statements  of  the 
panel  of  witnesses  that  reported  on  their 
experiences  while  visiting  the  Soviet 
Union.  With  the  aid  of  Rev.  John  Stein- 
bruck.  Father  Eugene  Brake,  and  Dr. 
Israel  Kugler,  we  were  all  able  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  firsthand  accoimts  of  the 
prevailing  conditions  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Reverend  Steinbruck  Is  the  pastor  of 
the  Luther  Place  Memorial  Church  here 
in  'Washington.  Father  Brake,  an  oblate 
of  St.  Francis  de  Salles.  has  been  sta- 
tioned in  a  number  of  positions  minls- 
terinet  to  Washington's  poor  and  hun- 
gry. He  currently  serves  as  chaplain  at 
the  Lorton  Reformatory.  Both  indivld- 
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uals  have  long  been  active  in  Soviet 
Jewry  advocacy  efforts  in  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  both  Reverend 
Steinbruck  and  Father  Brake  had  the 
opportunity  to  travel  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
during  1979  where  they  were  able  to  visit 
with  members  of  the  refusenik  move- 
ment in  Moscow,  Kiev,  and  Leningrad. 
It  is  from  this  particular  experience  Ahat 
those  present  at  the  hearing  were  able 
to  benefit. 

Dr.  Israel  Kugler  is  professor  emeritus 
of  social  sciences  at  the  City  College  of 
New  York  and  the  former  president  of 
the  United  Federation  of  College  Teach- 
ers. Dr.  Kugler  serves  as  the  national 
president  of  the  Workman's  Circle  and 
is  on  the  National  Administrative  Com- 
mittee of  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee. 
He  has  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Jewish  Publishers  at  the  In- 
ternational Book  Fair  in  Moscow  in  late 
August  and  early  September  of  this  year, 
and  was  able  to  visit  people  in  several 
different  Soviet  cities  including  Minsk 
and  Kiev. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  testimony 
of  Reverend  Steinbruck.  Father  Brake, 
and  Dr.  Kugler  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Testimony   of   Rev.   John   Steinbsuck 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  experience  of  being  In 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  one  very  difficult  to  artic- 
ulate. From  the  moment  we  left  Helsinki  we 
felt  as  If  a  darkness  had  come  over  us.  That 
feeling  did  not  end  until  we  re-emerged  from 
the  USSR. 

There  were  many  incidents  that  we  expe- 
rienced that  are  instructive  of  conditions  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Kiev  stands  out  In  my 
mind  because  it  Is  the  location  of  Babl  Yar. 
It  Is  also  a  centerpiece  of  historic  anti-Semi- 
tism in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  visited  there, 
unannounced,  a  family  named  Tzltverbllt. 
It's  a  very  sad  family.  The  father.  I  think, 
began  to  suffer  great  guilt  that  because  of 
his  application  to  emigrate  he  had  brought 
great  surterlng  to  his  family.  His  wife  Is  very 
sick.  She  has  cancer  of  a  kind  for  which 
medical  help  can  only  be  found  in  the  West. 

The  night  we  visited  him  he  called  his  son. 
Naftaly,  Into  the  room.  The  night  before,  on 
his  way  back  from  religious  studies,  he  was 
Intercepted  on  the  way  back  to  the  apart- 
ment. He  saw  someone  in  the  bushes,  ran  for 
the  small  entranceway  to  his  apartment  and 
there  two  KGB  thugs  seized  the  child,  beat 
him  severely — a  very  frail  16-year-old  child 
named  Naftaly.  They  beat  him  with  fists  and 
with  elbows.  The  night  we  visited  him  his 
face  was  still  swollen.  Cuts  were  on  one  side 
of  his  face  and  his  father  said  that  that 
morning  his  nose  was  still  bleeding  from  the 
nleht  before. 

This  was  shocking  to  us.  Now  we  wish  to 
contribute  all  we  can  to  the  freedom  of  these 
people,  so  that  ultimately  they  can  exoerl- 
ence  what  their  ancestors  did  In  having  been 
freed  from  captlvlt;  In  Ejrypt  and  having 
been  brought  to  a  promised  land,  Israel, 
which  Is  their  natural  refuge,  ordained  by 
G-d  to  be  so. 

We  cannot  undo  the  tragic  history  of  op- 
pression of  the  Jews.  We  cannot  undo  2.000 
years  of  oppression.  2.000  years  of  brutality. 
2.000  vears  of  atrocities  In  Just  about  every 
cltv  of  every  country  In  the  Western  world. 
But  we  can  look  into  the  future  and  develop 
a  solldarltv.  a  mutual  respect  for  the  great 
faith  traditions  so  that  we  all  can  be  and 
should  be  and.  G-d  wUllng,  will  be-  free 
amone  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  same  wav,  we  work  for  the  refugees 
from  poverty  and  huneer  here  In  the  shadow 
of  the  steos  of  the  Cailtol  In  Washlneton. 
We  learned  In  Kiev  that  when  the  Chtirches 


were  taken  in  the  revolution  they  found 
hoards  and  hoards  of  gold  which  had  been 
collected  by  the  church  while  the  poor  were 
going  hungry  In  the  streets.  My  great  fear  Is 
that  we  will  not  learn  that  lesson  and  that 
Just  opens  the  way  for  our  own  self-destruc- 
tion. We  believe  that  G-d  created  this  world 
to  be  a  refuge,  to  be  complete,  for  all  In  this 
society.  The  Hebrew  word  for  that  is  Shalom. 
To  the  degree  to  which  we  deviate  from  that 
goal  we  are  sentencing  ourselves  to  suffer  the 
fate  that  earlier  societies  experienced. 

Testimony  op  Father  Etjcene  Brake 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  you  the  experi- 
ences that  Rev.  Steinbruck  and  myself  had 
in  visiting  with  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  we  arrived  In  the  Soviet  Union  we 
experienced  ourse!ves  the  oppression  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  we  went  through  customs 
we  were  detained  for  over  four  hours  merely 
because  we  had  with  us  some  books  on  Jew- 
ish themes.  Just  having  those  materials  as  we 
entered  the  country  was  enough  to  have 
Soviet  officials  detain  us,  to  search  us.  to 
put  us  In  separate  rooms  and  stripped  for 
a  body  search. 

The  first  experience  was  one  that  typified 
the  kind  of  dally  oppression  to  which  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  constantly 
subjected. 

Because  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
and  a  deeply  committed  one.  I  was  Inter- 
ested in  learning  what  Impact  the  Catholic 
Church  had  had  on  anti-Semitism  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  visited  St.  Sophia's  Cathe- 
dral In  Kiev.  The  floor  of  that  cathedral  has 
large  mosaic  blocks  with  symbols  of  Islam 
and  Judaism  In  them.  That  was  meant  to 
portray  the  superiority  of  Christians  over 
Jews  and  Muslims. 

For  me  it  was  Indicative  of  the  worst  that 
I  have  ever  experienced  in  my  ministry  of 
the  Church  and  Its  witness  against  Jews. 

^t  grieves  me  to  have  seen  that  cathedral 
and  to  know  what  it  represents.  It  means 
to  me  that  I  must  turn  that  around  and 
to  let  as  many  as  I  can  know  that  aU  free 
people,  all  persons  of  faith  must  change. 
Testimony  by  Dr.  Israel  Kugler 

It  was  my  good  fortune  two  or  three  weeks 
neo  to  be  in  Moscow  as  part  of  a  trip  I  took 
to  search  for  my  roots  and  to  examine  rela- 
tions with  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  Joumev  bep-an  when  three  of  our  dele- 
gation from  the  Association  of  Jewish  Book 
Publishers  In  New  York  were  denied  visas. 
My  visa  was  referred  to  Moscow  and  I  didn't 
receive  it  until  the  very  last  day  before 
scheduled  departure. 

We  began  our  Journey  In  Leningrad.  We 
went  to  the  Synagogue  on  Saturday  and  met 
some  of  the  refusenlks  who  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Riga.  Latvia  One  of  them  was 
on  the  second  week  of  a  hunger  strike  trjrlng 
to  dramatize  her  desire  to  receive  a  visa  and 
her  Inability  to  get  It. 

From  there  we  went  to  Minsk.  I  discovered 
a  rather  Interesting  story.  There  Is  a  Colonel 
of  the  Soviet  Air  Force.  Lev  Ovsclssher.  We 
visited  his  home  unannounced.  When  he  an- 
nounced that  he  wanted  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  he  was  stripped  of  the  rank  of  Colonel 
and  was  told  that  he  could  not  go  to  Israel 
because  he  had  access  to  state  secrets.  He 
went  back  to  the  Soviet  Air  Force  headquar- 
ters, where  he  had  some  friends,  and  they 
said,  "you've  been  out  of  the  alrforce  so 
many  years  that  secret  knowledge  has  passed 
you  by.  You  know  no  secrets.  It  Is  ridiculous. 
You  should  be  able  to  go  where  you  want 
to."  He  went  back  to  the  alrforce  and  asked 
them  to  put  in  writing  that  he  held  secrets. 
They  said,  "Oh.  no.  We  can't  put  anything 
In  writing."  This  poor  man.  whose  daughter 
Is  now  In  Israel,  Is  bounced  back  and  forth 
like  a  ping  pong  ball. 

In  that  city  of  Minsk  there  is  a  monument 
with  an  inscription  in  Yiddish  and  Russian — 


I  think  is  the  only  one  like  it  in  Ruasl»— 
because  the  Jews  of  Minsk  erected  it.  them- 
selves, testifying  to  the  fact  that  the  Nazis 
murdered  some  5,000  Jews  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Minsk  ghetto.  Ovsclssher  told  me  that 
one  time,  after  he  had  been  stripped  of  his 
rank.  5.000  Jews  gathered  at  this  monument. 
He  wanted  to  say  something  In  Yiddish. 
The  authorities  stopped  him  and  he  shouted 
out.  "Do  you  want  to  hear  me?"  They  all 
responded.  "Yes!  yes!  We  want  to  hear  you." 
In  definance  of  the  authorities  he  read  off 
a  list  of  all  the  historic  Jewish  generals, 
colonels  and  lieutenants  who  had  fought 
against  the  Nazis. 

The  next  year  he  was  prevented  from  at- 
tending an  observance  at  the  anniversary  of 
the  victory  of  the  so-called  "Great  Patriotic 
War."  That  year  the  oldest  man  In  that 
Minsk  Jewish  community  seized  the  micro- 
phone and  he  began  to  read  off  the  list.  The 
authorities  were  taken  aback,  taken  by  sur- 
prise. Young  Jewish  men  and  women  raised 
bouquets  of  flowers  with  Inscriptions  In  He- 
brew and  Yiddish  as  he  spoke. 

The  next  year  this  same  old  man  again 
tried  to  grasp  the  microphone.  He  got  it. 
but  the  sound  was  switched  to  martial  mu- 
sic. Now  all  that  they  have  at  that  ceremony 
Is  wreaths  of  flowers,  a  moment  of  silence 
and  martial  music. 

Now  about  the  Moscow  Book  Fair.  Since, 
of  course,  the  Soviet  Union  practices  cen- 
sorship It  had  a  chilling  effect  on  the  variety 
of  books  that  could  be  brought  in.  Never- 
theless, we  did  bring  in  about  800  books  In 
Hebrew,  Yiddish  and  English  on  themes 
dealing  with  Jewish  culture,  Jewish  history, 
Jewish   tradition,    children's   books,   records. 

We  had  an  interesting  experience  with  the 
Soviet  publishing  authority.  We  met  with 
them  as  professional  book  publishers,  and 
they  displayed  for  us  the  handful  of  Yiddish 
books  that  they  publish. 

I  asked  them  "How  many  copies  of  these 
do  you  publish?" 

They  replied,  "Well,  about  1,600  to  3.000." 

I  asked,  "Why  so  few?" 

They  said,  "There  isn't  really  much  of  a 
demand." 

I  said,  "Why  Is  It  that  at  every  bookstore 
I  visited  In  Kiev,  Minsk,  Leningrad  and  Mos- 
cow, I  didn't  sec  any  of  these  Yiddish 
books?" 

"Well,  as  soon  as  they're  printed  they're 
gobbled  up." 

"Do  you  print  any  of  the  books  of  the 
great  Yiddish  writers  of  this  century  who 
were  'purged'  by  Stalin  but  later  'rehabili- 
tated' by  Khrushchev?" 

"No,  only  living  authors." 

"Do   you   publish   any    children's   books?" 

"No,  only  adult  books." 

"Do  you  publish  any  primers,  dictionaries, 
or  song  books?" 

"No.  only  novels  " 

Tn  Just  our  little  booth  of  20x10  feet  at  the 
Book  Fair,  15,000  Jews  poured  In  to  look  at 
these  books,  to  touch  them,  to  browse 
through  them,  to  look  at  them  In  wonder 
and  to  cry  and  to  beg  and  to  hope  that  at 
least  once  every  few  years  they  would  have 
this  oasis  to  keep  their  hopes  up. 

We  brought  in  some  8500  recordings  to  be 
distributed  as  souvenirs.  But  they  wouldn't 
allow  us  to  distribute  them  because  they 
had  Yiddish  songs  on  one  side  and  Hebrew 
scngs  on  the  other. 

It-  was  a  terrifying  experience,  and  one 
that  completely  corroborated  what  Dr. 
Korey,  Dr.  Azbel  and  the  others  have  testi- 
fied today.  Only  it  was  tangible,  it  was 
palpable  and  It  was  a  terrible  confirmation.^ 


SALUTE  TO  GOVERNOR  HARRIMAN 

O  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
remarked  often  that  of  the  many  titles 
once  bestowed  upon  Averell  Harriman. 
the  one  he  prefers  most  is  "Governor." 
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many  years  since,  Mr.  Presi- 
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President,  as  James  Reston 
Wednesday  in  the  New  York 
Aierell  Harriman  will  be  90  and 
reminds  us  not  of  how  old  he  is, 
young  this  Republic  is." 
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Opportunities  for  policymaking  would 
come  in  time,  but  the  young  campaign 
worker  learned  a  lesson  that  day,  just  as 
he  learned  many  from  the  wise  Governor 
in  the  years  which  followed.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  take  this  occasion  to 
acknowledge  my  own  debt  to  Gov.  Aver- 
ell Harriman  and  to  express  the  senti- 
ments I  know  my  colleagues  will  share 
that  his  90th  birthday  should  be  filled 
with  great  happiness,  fond  memories,  and 
the  lasting  respect  he  earned  from  all  of 
us  whom  he  taught  so  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Mr.  Reston 's  fine  commentary  on  Averell 
Harriman  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows : 
I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  4,  1981 1 
Harriman   at   90 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  Nov.  3. — Averell  Harriman. 
former  Governor  of  New  York,  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Ambassador  to  London  and  Mos- 
cow, among  many  other  things,  will  be  90  In 
a  few  days,  and  he  reminds  us  not  of  how  old 
he  Is  but  of  how  young  this  Republic  Is. 

He  has  lived  for  almost  half  the  life  of  our 
history  as  an  independent  nation.  He  was 
born  on  Nov.  15.  1891.  when  Benjamin  Har- 
rison was  President.  He  has  survived  16  more 
Presidents  since  then,  ani  plans  to  stick  it 
out  for  a  while  longer  until  he  sees  another 
Democrat  in  the  White  House 

The  Democrats  naturally  share  his  hope. 
They  don't  have  much  to  celebrate  these 
days,  but  they're  going  to  throw  a  ble  party 
for  him  here  next  week,  with  John  Kenneth 
Galbralth  speaking  for  the  Roosevelt  years. 
Clark  Clifford  for  the  Truman  years.  Senator 
Kennedy  for  the  Kennedy  years.  La.-iy  Bird 
Johnson  for  the  Johnson  years  and  Prltz 
Mondale  for  the  Carter  years.  Republicans 
need  not  apoly,  but  some  of  them,  remem- 
bering that  Mr.  Harriman  was  once  a  Repub- 
lican, will  be  there  anyway. 

At  90.  he  still  looks  and  lives  like  a  Repub- 
lican— tall  and  nobly  handsome,  with  his 
ele^nt  house  on  N  Street  in  Georgetown,  and 
the  house  next  door  filled  with  his  papers, 
and  his  house  in  Vlreinia,  with  Ita  views  of 
the  Bl"e  Ridge  Mountains. 

He  has  not  avoided  the  trials  of  advancing 
rears.  His  sight  and  hearing  are  Impaired. 
But  he  has  the  newspapers  read  to  him  every 
dav.  and  he  swims  everv  morning  and  is  now 
writing  a  book  on  Truman.  He  keeos  young 
bv  seeing  the  voung  and  telling  them  stories 
of  the  men  of  h's  time. 

For  examole.  he  remembers  congratulating 
Stalin  at  the  Potsdam  conference  after 
World  War  II  for  leading  the  Red  Armv  to 
Berlin  In  the  final  defeat  of  the  Nazis.  Stalin 
was  still  agsrleved  that  Elsenhower  had  kept 
him  from  advancing  farther  West.  "The 
C^ar  Alexander  got  to  Paris,"  Stalin  com- 
plained. 

Mr.  Harriman  has  long  memories  of  Win- 
ston Churchill,  whose  former  daughter-in- 
law  Is  now  Mr.  Harrlman's  wife.  He  was  in 
London  In  the  critical  months  after  Pearl 
Harbor  as  Roosevelt's  special  envov.  and  re- 
turned to  Grosvenor  Square  as  US.  Ambas- 
sador in  1946. 

He  recalls  a  conversation  with  Churchill 
in  which  he  ventured  to  criticize  the  British 
parliamentary  system.  Churchill  was  not 
amused,  Mr.  Harriman  says,  and  replied, 
"Few  men  are  so  gifted  as  to  understand 
the  politics  of  their  own  country,  let  alone 
criticizing  the  politics  of  another." 

Mr.  Harriman  is  not  exactlv  a  Horatio 
Alger  raes-to-rlches  character.  He  inherited 
great  wealth  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
from  his  father,  who  also  bequeathed  to  him 
a  Presbyterian  conscience.  He  has  been  try- 


ing even  since  to  be  faithful  to  his  father's 
admonition  that  "great  wealth  requires 
great  responsibilities." 

He  is  not  very  happy  these  days  about 
the  drift  in  U.S. -Soviet  relations.  He  has  kept 
a  cool  and  wary  eye  on  the  Russians  ever 
since  his  service  as  our  Ambassador  in  Mos- 
cow from  1943  to  1946.  I  remember  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  San  Francisco  conference  on 
the  formation  of  the  United  Nations,  when 
he  warned  about  the  objectives  of  Soviet 
policy,  and  insisted  on  a  charter  that  would 
protect  the  rights  of  the  free  nations. 

He  has  kept  to  this  cautious  skepticism 
about  the  Russians  ever  since,  but  Is  now 
vaguely  depressed  because  he  thinks  the 
anti-Soviet  temper  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration is  going  too  far,  and  Is  leading  to 
an  arms  race  and  even  a  revival  of  the  cold 
war  that  may  get  out  of  control. 

There  Is.  of  course,  very  little  he  can  do 
about  this  now,  but  he  keeps  trying.  He  had 
lunch  the  other  day  with  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador. Anatoly  Dobrynin.  and  deolored  the 
rancorous  propaganda  between  Washington 
and  Moscow.  But  he  also  observed  that  while 
President  Brezhnev  talked  a  great  deal  about 
peace,  the  Russians  were  still  keeping  their 
SS-20  missiles  targeted  on  every  European 
caoital.  How.  Mr.  Harriman  asked,  could  we 
have  peace  or  coexistence  until  these  mis- 
siles were  withdrawn? 

This  is  his  main  regret:  that  he  has  de- 
voted the  last  40  of  his  90  years  to  the  belief 
that  there  will  be  no  decent  order  in  the 
world  unless  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  somehow  overcome  their  fears 
of  one  another,  and  reach  some  kind  of  ac- 
commodation, and  on  his  90th  birthday  he 
fears  the  trend  is  going  the  other  way. 

His  happiest  days  were  not  when  he  was 
appointed  to  Federal  office,  but  when  he  was 
elected  by  the  people  as  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  his  second  regret  is  that  he  was 
defeated  by  Nelson  Rockefeller  for-relectlon. 

But  at  his  birthday  party  next  week,  every- 
body will  call  him  "Governor,"  which  Is  the 
title  he  likes  best,  and  pay  their  respects 
to  him  for  a  long  life  of  public  service.  This. 
however,  is  not  likely  to  satisfy  him.  As 
his  wife  says,  he  has  "a  whole  dungeon  of 
papers"  next  door  on  N  Street,  and  is  deter- 
mined to  sort  them  out,  so  that  younger 
men  will  remember  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity or  somewhere  else  what  he  Is  likely  to 
forget. • 

CONFERENCE    ON    INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference on  international  cooperation  be- 
tween developed  and  developing  nations 
was  recently  completed  in  Cancun, 
Mexico. 

That  was  a  timely  event.  For  too  long 
there  has  been  a  desperate  lack  of  co- 
operation between  the  developed  and  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world.  Indeed, 
the  so-called  North-South  dialog  has 
been  more  a  dual  monolog,  with  neither 
North  nor  South  listening  to  the  others. 
Concern  represents  a  step  back  toward 
realism  in  the  dialog. 

Recently,  David  Rockefeller,  former 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  addressed 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations  on  the 
need  to  forge  a  workable  plan  whereby 
the  developed  and  developing  countries 
can  work  together  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  economic  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
fellers  remarks  be  placed  in  the  Record 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  thought 
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on  how  developed  and  developing  nations 
might  be  able  to  work  together  in  meet- 
ing today's  international  economic  de- 
velopment challenges. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  by  David  Rockepclleb 

Though  I  have  presided  at  and  participated 
in  numerous  meetings  of  the  Council  over 
the  past  several  years,  I  have  not  addressed 
the  Council  here  in  New  York  for  quite 
some  time. 

I  am  especially  happy  to  do  so  today  since 
this  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  raise  a  ques- 
tion which  I  believe  deserves  far  more  con- 
centrated attention  than  it  has  received — 
the  relationship  of  the  United  States  with 
its  Third  World  neighbors. 

Quite  understandably  and  correctly.  I  be- 
lieve, the  prime  focus  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration during  Its  first  eight  months 
has  been  on  domestic  economic  policy.  Our 
own  house  must  be  In  order  before  we  can 
deal  effectively  with  others  on  a  broad  front, 
and  controlling  inflation  and  Increasing  pro- 
ductivity are  key  to  that  goal. 

The  strategy  has  been  to  use  monetary 
and  fiscal  restraint  combined  with  economic 
stimulation  through  tax  incentives.  The  ex- 
pectation has  been  that  a  relative  decline 
in  government  expenditures  would  trigger  a 
corresponding  growth  In  private  savings  and 
investment  which  in  turn  would  lead  to  im- 
proved productivity. 

The  Administration  can  claim  remarkable 
success  in  gaining  the  nearly  unanmous  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  and  a  broad  spectrum 
of  the  people  in  having  the  first  stages  of 
its  economic  program  adopted  virtually  in 
their  entirety.  Yet,  for  many  who  are  look- 
ing for  instant  results,  the  jury  is  still  out 
on  the  final  effectiveness  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram. Two  factors  continue  to  cast  serious 
shadows  on  the  horizon. 

First,  tight  monetary  policy,  coupled  with 
the  need  to  finance  ongoing  government  def- 
icits through  the  marketplace,  has  forced  up 
Interest  rates  to  un'irecedented  levels — and 
they  have  persisted  over  an  unorecederited 
{■eriod  without  a  clear,  near-term  Indica- 
tion of  a  sufficient  reduction  in  inflation. 
While  high  Interest  rates  have  helped  to 
strengthen  the  dollar,  they  also  have  caused 
severe  strains  In  our  own  economy  and  have 
created  havoc  with  our  trading  partners. 

Second,  cuts  In  our  domestic  budget  for 
social  prosrams  have  been  offset  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  by  Administration  proposals 
currently  being  debated  for  increased  de- 
fense exoendltures.  While  fully  Justifiable 
In  strictly  national  security  terms,  such  in- 
creares  combined  with  sizeab'.e  tax  cuts  ob- 
viously cloud  the  prospect  of  a  vanishing 
Federal  deficit  In  the  absence  of  drastic 
further  cuts  which  will  be  difficult  and  pain- 
ful to  achieve. 

Conflicting  pressures  such  as  these  are  ain- 
dermlnln?  the  domestic  economic  outlook 
and  they  make  more  difficult  the  creation 
of  a  comprehensive  and  credible  U.S.  inter- 
national program. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  difficulties  on 
the  domestic  front  have  caused  the  Admin- 
istration to  Ignore  foreign  affairs  or  shy 
away  from  action,  or  even  controversy,  In  the 
global  arena. 

There  have  been  several  new  foreign  policy 
signals.  A  clear  foreign  policy  note  has  been 
sounded,  for  example,  with  respect  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  threat  of  direct  or  Indirect 
Soviet  aggression  and  the  need  to  meet  this 
squarely  vrtth  a  firmer  posture  and  strength- 
ened defenses.  I  have  long  believed  In  the 
value  of  constructive  dialogue,  but  when 
dialogue  Is  used — or  abused — as  a  cover  for 
subterfuge,  subversion  or  armed  Interven- 
tion, It  should  be  treated  as  such  and  re- 
sponded to  as  such.  This  should  not  be  an 
"either/or"  oropoMtlon.  but  rather  we  must 
recognize  that  different  situations  demand 
different  strategies. 


In  another  area,  the  reassessment  by  the 
Administration  of  our  human  rights  policy 
has  caused  considerable  controversy,  with 
some  seeing  the  new  Interpretation  as  a 
backing  away  from  the  traditional  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  global  democracy  and  Justice.  To 
my  mind,  the  contrary  could  prove  to  be  the 
case.  It  Is  a  fact  of  history,  for  example,  that 
human  rights  rhetoric  in  many  nations 
which  are  sanctimonious  advocates  has  not 
been  matched  by  reality.  Pragmatic  ap- 
proaches to  this  issue  may  in  many  cases 
produce  far  more  positive  results  than  a 
policy  of  widespread  verbal  condemnation. 
I^o  one  is  suggesting,  of  course,  that  we 
should  ever  condone  injustice  either  here  or 
abroad.  But  I  agree  with  the  Administra- 
tion that  end  results  are  more  meaningful 
than  public  protestations,  no  matter  how 
worthy  their  motivation.  Time  wlU  tell  how 
successful  the  new  approach  will  be. 

Finally,  there  has  been  In  this  Administra- 
tion a  heightened  focus  on  U.S.  self-interest 
This  has  been  exemplified  by  the  Intensified 
focus  on  the  Caribbean  Basin  and  Central 
America.  In  dealing  with  these  sensitive 
areas  so  close  to  our  shores,  there  has  been 
a  growing  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  on  bilateral — rather  than 
multilateral — forms  of  assistance.  I  person- 
ally have  been  Involved  In  this  effort  through 
my  ro'e  as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Business 
Committee  on  Jamaica,  and  I  so  far  have 
found  many  aspects  of  the  Administration's 
approach  very  heartening. 

What  has  not  emerged  so  far  from  this 
Administration,  however,  is  a  clear  articu- 
lation of  a  policy  toward  the  developing  na- 
tions as  a  whole.  This  obviously  is  of  grave 
concern,  not  only  to  the  developing  nations 
but  also  to  our  more  "developed"  allies  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  who 
believe  that  their  very  survival  depends  on 
an  Integrated  and  balanced  strategy  that 
recognizes  the  fact  of  global  economic  and 
political  Interdependence. 

This  concern,  when  you  consider  the  im- 
portance of  the  developing  nations  to  the 
well  being  of  our  own  country,  should  cause 
us  preoccupation  as  well.  But  I  fear  this 
fact  often  gets  lost  in  the  dust  of  ideologi- 
cal dispute. 

The  developing  nations  now  provide  a 
larger  export  market  for  the  U.S.  than  all 
the  develo|>ed  nations  put  together,  exclud- 
ing only  Canada.  Between  1973  and  1979,  U.S. 
exports  to  developing  countries  grew  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  20  percent,  compared 
with  a  rate  of  15  percent  to  Industrialized 
countries. 

On  the  Import  side,  the  developing  coun- 
tries contribute  significantly  not  only  to  sup- 
piles  of  oil  and  strategic  raw  materials,  but 
also  to  lower  priced  consumer  goods  which 
help  combat  Inflation  In  this  country. 

All  of  this  underscores  to  me  the  tremen- 
dous Importance  of  the  developing  lyitlons  as 
a  whole  to  the  self-Interest  of  the  U.S.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  coin.  It  is  interesting 
that  In  1978 — under  the  prior  Administra- 
tion— U.S.  official  aid  to  LDC's  amounted  to 
less  than  what  American  citizens  spent  on 
flowers  and  plants:  t4.8  billion  as  opposed  to 
«5  billion.  And,  in  the  same  year,  we  spent 
818  billion  on  tobacco  and  $31  billion  on  al- 
coholic beverages! 

However  one  evaluates  or  Judges  such  facts, 
the  relationship  of  the  U.S.  to  the  develop- 
ing nations  Is  not  an  Issue  which  can  be 
swept  under  the  rug  as  it  has  been  so  often 
in  the  past.  We  must  deal  with  It  soon.  We 
must  deal  with  it  forthrlghtly  and  effectively. 

This  subject  already  has  come  up  to  some 
extent  In  President  Reagan's  meetings  with 
President  Lopez  Portlllo  and  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Trudeau.  It  will  be  the  principal  topic 
of  discussion  at  the  Cancun  summit  only  a 
few  weeks  away.  I  am  convinced  It  Is,  and 
must  be,  an  increasingly  compelling  subject 
as  this  decade  progresses. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  the  answers  to  what 
our  policy  toward  the  Third  World  should 


be,  but  I  wotUd  like  to  suggest  some  of  the 
Issues  which  need  to  be  addressed  and  some 
secse  of  the  perspective  which  might  guide  us 
in  coming  to  grips  with  them.  Ihough  they 
obviously  are  mixed  and  Intertwined,  I  would 
like  to  lay  out  a  few  of  the  Issues  in  two  cat- 
egories— m-st.  political  and  rhetorical,  and. 
second,  practical.  Then  I  wovUd  like  to  sug- 
gest a  mechanism  to  help  us  move  closer  to 
pragmatic  strategies. 

Unfortunately,  the  shibboleths  and  rheto- 
ric of  so-called  ■North-South"  dialogues  have 
tended  to  generate  more  heat  than  light  in 
the  past. 

Indeed,  the  very  term,  "North-South",  Is 
misleading  when  it  is  used  to  imply  that  all 
goes  well  on  one  side  of  the  equator  whue 
all  goes  badly  on  the  other.  Clearly  this  is 
not  true — countries  on  both  sides  share  very 
similar  and  very  different  problems  and  op- 
portunities. 

Similarly,  all  the  discussions  of  a  "new 
international  economic  order"  often  tends  to 
degenerate  into  pure  political  rhetoric.  We 
will  get  nowhere,  I  believe,  if  this  term  con- 
tinues to  be  defined  as  an  issue  sunply  of 
whether  we  should  or  shouldn't  redistribute 
wealth  among  nations.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  Is  not  that  much  wealth  to  be  distri- 
buted and,  further,  it  is  unrealistic  poUt- 
ically  to  believe  that  even  wealthy  nations 
such  as  the  U.S.  which  face  major  domestic 
cutbacks  are  going  to  be  willing  or  able  to 
share  their  wealth  to  the  extent  hoped  for 
by  the  Third  World.  In  the  U.S.,  moreover, 
we  must  remember  that  many  of  our  own 
citizens  live  in  poverty  despite  our  overall 
opulence.  On  the  other  hand,  many  formula- 
tions of  the  so-called  'new  international  eco- 
nomic order"  by  Third  World  militants  neg- 
lect the  role,  responslbUlty  and  resources  of 
the  developing  nations  themselves  with  re- 
spect both  to  them  and  to  the  world  at  large. 
Development  is  not  a  one-way  street.  It 
demands  cooperative  and  mutual  effort  by 
all  Involved  both  to  achieve  lasting  results 
and  to  preserve  the  dignities  of  all  nations 
involved. 

The  real  Issue,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  not  the 
redistribution  of  wealth,  but  rather  the  gen- 
eration of  wealth.  Tliat — to  be  successful — 
must  be  a  cooperative  undertaking.  More 
rhetorical  confrontations  can  only  result  in 
more  hot  air— one  commodity  In  more  than 
ample  supply  In  both  North  and  South ! 

To  say  this  Is  not  to  Ignore  the  needs  of 
the  Third  World  countries — or,  indeed,  the 
parts  of  our  own  nation — which  suffer  from 
a  very  low  standard  of  living  and  where  pros- 
pects for  improving  their  lot  are  abysmal 
without  concerted  assistance  from  the  more 
fortunate.  Some  800  million  people  world- 
wide now  live  in  absolute  f>overty.  In  addi- 
tion, some  850  mlUlon  people  now  have  no 
access  to  education  and  some  460  million 
people  are  now  malnourished.  Only  one- 
fourth  of  the  people  in  developing  nations 
have  access  to  safe  watw.  This  Is  not  simply 
a  concern  of  the  120  nations  comprising  the 
Committee  of  77.  It  must  be  a  concern  of  us 
all.  It  cannot  simply  be  an  economic  and  po- 
litical concern.  It  must  be  a  human  and 
moral  concern. 

But  developing  nations  cannot  be  classi- 
fied as  a  single  homogeneous  entity — they 
fall  Into  many  categories.  One  cannot  equate 
Haiti  with  BrazU,  or  Chad  with  Nigeria,  or 
Bangladesh  with  Korea  or  Singapore.  WbUe 
the  older  concepts  of  the  need  for  outright 
public  aid  still  a^ly  in  some  cases,  there  are 
now  many  cases  where  private  Interactions 
such  as  Increased  trade  and  greater  availa- 
bility of  capital  are  the  more  essential  In- 
gredients. The  more  developed  of  the  devel- 
oping nations  reaulre  much  more  creative 
approaches  beyond  "aid"  In  the  traditional 
sense  of  philanthropy. 

I  applaud  the  current  Administration's 
focus  on  bilateral  assistance  and  private 
sector  involvement,  but  I  also  would  suggest 
that  we  not  Ignore  the  Importance  of  multi- 
lateral assistance  and  Internationally  agreed 
upon  economic  development  strategies. 
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Whl|e  efforts  In  both  areas  have  had  their 

waste  and  abuse,  they  also  have  had 

^are  of  real  accomplishment.  What  Is 

.  to  my  mind,  is  not  the  abandonment 

form  of  aid  or  another,  but  rather  a 

sharper  focus  on  the  measurement  of 

requirements    and    successes.    What    works? 

loesn't  work?  What  is  or  Is  not  In  our 

b  oadly-deflned  self-Interest?  What  can 

affjrd  to  do  In  such  a  manner  that  both 

the  recipients — our  fellow  nations — 

acceptable? 

economics  of   foreign   assistance   has 
udled  over  and  over  again — indeed.  I 
personally  been  a  member  of  two  Presi- 
commlsslons  on  the  subject.  It  Is  a 
subject,  about  which  there  have  been 
}  ery  good  approaches  though  certainly 
eas,  and  politics  make  it  virtually 
Impos^ble  to  gain  any  easy  victories.  Natlon- 
e.    varying   governmental    structures. 
Ideological    differences   springing    from 
Ileal  conflicts  all  tend  to  create  flies 
any  ointment.  The  U.S  Is  no  long- 
dominant  position  with  respect  to 
TlArd  World  we  were  in  thirty  years  ago 
mi  1st  more  and  more  work  with  others 
devi  !lop  Joint  strategies  that  involve  both 
development  and  realistic  decision- 
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I   think  President    Reagan's 

s  on  U.S.  self-Interest  and  the  role 

enterprise  is  botii  heartening  and 

ng.  It  is  realistic  at  the  core.  Neither 

truths"  of  the  extreme  Right 

extreme  Left  have  worked  so  far  in 

development,  ft  is  time  for  a 

Ic.   results-oriented   approach.   It  is. 

.  time  to  be  more  creative  and  build 

future  on  the  past  experiences — both 

and  negative — of  the  public  and  prl- 


of  my  current  role  with  the  U.S. 
Committee  on  Jamaica.  I  think  I 
.med  at  least  a  few  lessons  about  how 
;lon  of  bilateral  assistance  and  pri- 
lijvolvement  cin   be  both  efficient  and 
In  fact,  the  effort  which  has  been 
In  Jamaica  is  not  strictly  bilateral. 
;ounterpart    committees    to   our    U.S. 
"ee  have  been  established  in  Canada, 
a  and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well. 
!.   as   In   Jamaica.   More   traditional 
tiliteral  agencies  such  as  the  I.M.P.  and 
Bank  also  are  involved,  and  the  focus 
r  lutually  agreed  upon  goals  and  strat- 
'  i^lth  no  one  nation  imposing  its  will 
s  nother.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  prog- 
date  of  what  could  eventually  serve 
m|)del  for  development  elsewhere. 

Ttainly  nave  not  come  up  with  all  the 
but  I  think  we  are  identifying  some 
questions  which  deserve  further  study. 
Just  cite  a  few. 

question  I   already  have  touched  on 

the  relative  merits  of  a  multilateral 

approach  when  the  private  sec- 

voived.  My  suspicion  is  that  in  certain 

he    bilateral    anproach    works    better 

can   be  targeted  on  a  project-by- 

basis.  However,  in  many  other  cases 

(ertainly  is  a  strong  ongoing  role  for 

'  iteral  strategies  with  respect  to  capital 

'"•y  and  trade. 

question   relates   to   agricultural 

y— a  subject  which  often  must  be 

in  the  context  of  land  reform.  Land 

can   take  many  forms  and  may  or 

-*    be    compatible    with    agricultural 

Each    case    presents    a    separate 

On  the  other  hand,  my  own  feel- 

:hat  the  two  can  go  together  in  the 

certain   crops  if  the  private  sector 

the  freedom  to  help  in  the  areas  It 

best    such    as    technical    assistance 

13  and  distribution.  Healthy  agricul- 

vltal  not  only  In  providing  a  locul 

of  food   and   foreign   exchamje.   but 

:ause  It  can  create  an  important  In- 

narket  by  farmers  for  consumer  goods. 

mother  question   relates  to  the  role 


of  smaller  businesses.  Discussions  of  inter- 
national development  always  tend  to  revolve 
around  the  role  of  major  multinational  cor- 
porations. Our  experience  In  Jamaica,  how- 
ever, has  convinced  us  more  and  more  that 
smaller  corporations  have  resources  and  ex- 
[jertise  that  are  too  often  overlooked.  Ways 
must  be  found  to  support  them  as  well . 

Then  there  is  the  fundamental  question 
of  the  relative  roles  In  development  of  the 
public  and  private  sectors  While,  as  I  have 
said.  I  believe  that  the  new  emphasis  on  the 
private  sector  and  free  enterprise  is  welcome 
and  long  overdue.  I  also  believe  It  Is  critical 
to  realize  the  limitations  of  the  private 
sector's  .capabilities  without  appropriate 
public  support.  In  Jamaica,  for  instance,  we 
have  found  a  number  of  cases  where  shorter- 
term  public  aid  Is  essential  to  successful 
longer-term  private  development.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  great  deal  more  has  to  be  done  to 
define  the  relative  roles  of  the  two  sectors. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  very  practical 
questions  which  I  believe  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed And.  of  course,  these  are  com- 
pounded in  complexity  by  the  political  Is- 
sues I  have  alluded  to — sovereignty  versus 
global  interdependence,  the  division  of  re- 
sources among  nations,  and  the  question  of 
political  systems  in  development  strategies 

I  believe  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  is  in 
the  Interest  of  fie  United  States  that  the 
problems  be  addressed  openly.  To  ignore 
them  would  only  further  compound  the  ex- 
tremely grave  and  dangerous  issues  which 
confront  the  world. 

I  am  told  that  thought  is  now  being  given 
in  the  State  Department  and  in  other  areas 
of  the  government  to  the  Third  World  prob- 
lem, but  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when  well-informed  private  citizens  who  are 
concerned  with  our  country's  relationship 
with  the  Third  World  should  also  undertake 
a  review  of  the  subject. 

The  type  of  review  I  envision  ^ould  be 
undertaken  in  the  broad  context  of  U.S.  self- 
interest.  Indeed,  perhaps  one  of  the  first 
tasks  would  be  to  define  more  clearly  Just 
what  our  self-interest  is.  ITiis  would  Involve 
looking  at  many  of  the  Issues  I  have  men- 
tioned, such  as  trade  patterns,  ae  well  as 
examining  the  relative  effectiveness  of  both 
public  and  private  assistance  mechanisms. 
The  review  also  should  take  account  of  the 
relationship  of  our  position  to  the  develop- 
In?  nations  as  compared  with  that  of  our 
allies  among  the  industrialized  nations. 

The  reviewing  group  should,  I  believe,  be 
headed  by  a  distinguished  private  citizen 
who  commands  respect  in  both  the  private 
and  public  sectors.  Membership  might  be 
drawn  from  the  best  minds  of  the  private 
sector,  and  It  should  certainly  represent  a 
broad  range  of  views.  This  should  not  be  an 
endless  voyage,  but  a  task  with  a  specific 
timeframe — perhaps  8  months.  The  outcome 
should  Include  reconunendations  for  close 
follow-up  and  Implementation.  Most  im- 
portantly, the  endeavor  should  be  action- 
oriented. 

There  have  been  many  excellent,  as  well 
as  some  downright  bad,  studies  of  this  issue, 
and  I  am  sure  they  could  fill  this  room  if 
they  were  all  pulled  together.  What  I  am  pro- 
posing is  not  another  study,  but  rather  the 
creation  of  a  strategy  and  a  program  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  U.S.  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  relation  to  global  development. 

This  is  no  easy  task,  and  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  many  questions  that  cannot  even 
be  addressed.  Unless  It  Is  undertaken,  how- 
ever. I  feel  our  efforts  will  only  continue  to 
drift  and  eventually  fotinder  on  various  Ideo- 
logical shoals.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  the 
world  has  become  Increasingly  interdepend- 
ent, and  we  must  recognize  this  fact  as  we 
approach  the  developing  nations  with  both 
vision  and  Ingenuity.  Such  an  approach  will. 
I  believe,  redound  to  our  benefit  and  that  of 
future  generations  around  the  globe.* 


November  5,  1981 

RAILROAD  REVITALIZATION 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  pro- 
vides our  Nation's  railroads  with  sub- 
stantial tax  reductions. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  desire  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  insure 
that  our  Nation's  basic  industries  play 
a  major  part  in  our  economic  recovery. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  request  that  two  recent  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  de- 
scribing the  features  of  the  1981  Tax 
Act  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
Norfolk  &  Western  To  Buy  Tax  Credits 
To  Shelter  Net  for   1981 

New  York. — Norfolk  &  Western  Railway 
will  soon  buy  tax  credits  from  a  non- 
railroad  concern  to  help  N4W  shelter  its 
unusually  high  1931  earnings. 

John  R.  Turbyflll.  executive  vice  president, 
said  after  an  analysts'  meeting  here  that 
N&W  had  agreed  to  buy  the  10  percent  in- 
vestment tax  credits  and  depreciation  on 
$125  million  of  assets  from  an  unidentified 
nonrail  company  to  reduce  N&W's  1981 
taxes. 

He  declined  to  say  how  much  N&W  is 
paying  for  the  credits  and  depreciation,  or 
how  much  the  transaction  would  reduce 
N&W's  1981  taxes.  But  the  amount  is  in  ad- 
dition to  two  other  accounting  charges — 
permitted  in  the  new  1981  tax  law— that  will 
cut  N&W's  1981  tax  bill  by  $90  million  These 
two  other  changes  will  cut  N&Ws  taxes  by 
$230  million  in  the  1981-1985  period,  he  said. 

N&W  announced  yesterday  that  its  third 
quarter  earnings  of  $92.7  million,  or  $2.85  a 
share,  rose  113  percent  from  the  $43.6  mil- 
lion, or  $1.38  a  share,  a  year  earlier.  They 
were  the  highest  of  any  quarter  in  the  com- 
pany's history.  Third  quarter  revenue  ad- 
vanced about  35  percent  to  $506.1  million 
from  $375.8  million  a  year  before. 

Tot  the  first  nine  months,  earnings  were 
a  record  $197.5  million,  or  $6.08  a  primary 
share,  up  about  31  percent  from  the  $15l 
million,  or  $4.81  a  share,  a  year  earlier.  Nine 
month  revenue  was  $1.31  billion,  up  13  per- 
cent from  $1.15  billion  in  the  like  1980  period. 

N&W  handled  a  record  26.5  million  tons 
of  coal  in  the  third  quarter,  up  nearly  26 
percent  from  the  21.1  million  a  year  before. 
For  198rs  first  nine  months,  however,  the 
total  fell  3  percent  because  of  the  second 
quarter  coal  strike. 

The  new  federal  tax  measures  are  already 
having  a  favorable  effect  on  N&W's  financial 
reports.  Yesterday.  N&W  said  its  working 
capital  as  of  Sept.  30  rose  to  $357.8  million 
from  $198.9  million  a  year  earlier.  Daniel  L. 
Kiley.  vice  president,  taxation,  told  analysts 
here  that  this  years  working  capital  figure 
includes  $26.5  million  die  to  the  company's 
decreased  current  tax  liability. 

Robert  B.  Claytor.  N&W's  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  expects  N&W's  traffic 
in  coal  destined  for  export  markets  will  con- 
tinue "very  good"  for  the  balance  of  1981. 
But  he  doesn't  see  any  "significant  improve- 
ment" in  N&W's  general  merchandise  traf- 
fic in  the  near  future. 

Unless  the  Soviet  Union  starts  buying  U.S. 
grain  soon,  one  executive  said.  N&W's  fourth 
quarter  grain  traffic  will  decline  about  12 
percent  to  15  percent.  For  the  third  quarter. 
N&W's  praln  shipments  declined  more  than 
35  percent  from  the  year-earlier  quarter.  For 
the  first  nine  months  of  1981.  the  concern's 
grain  shipments  fell  19  percent  from  the 
year  before. 

Tax  Chances  Qive  Railroads  a  Big  Break 

(By  John  D.  Williams) 
New  York.— The  country's  railroads   will 
get  flooded  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
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.„  O..V,  from  tax  savlnzs  over  the  next     Prank  Bregar.  vice  president  and  treastirer  It  is  further  resolved  that  a  representative 
lars  in  cash  from  tax  savings  over  tne  ue         ^^  ^^^^  ^6  j^^^^g^^j^g  ^^^    ^^^  ...^^  ^ddl-     of  this  Association  shall  forward  a  copy  of 

'*^if^Mi  tax  law  t>ermits  the  railroads  to     tlonal  cash  flow  will  permit  us  to  reduce  our  this  Resolution  to  Senator  Charles  Mathlas 

sfS  w^Ulng^ff  Thl^yTar    about  $8  billion      borrowings  while  Increasing  out  1982  capital  of  Maryland,  with  a  request  that  It  be  for- 

fnrLlTrackEomeo    which  has  been  carried      spending."  mally  read  Into  the  Congressional  Record.. 

.hi  h^V'  since  1M7    The  write-offs  will          IC  Industries  Inc..  which  owns  the  nilnols  

r^uce   orenmlnate^he   railroads'    federal      Central  Gulf  Railroad,  will  use  part  of  Its  

r«  hiiu  This  vear  In  which  the  bUgtst  part      write-offs    to    tax-shelter    the    earnings    of  popm  ATION 

o?  th"  trJak  Ss   few  If  any  capers  will     newly  acquired  companies.  "One  of  the  rea-  U.S.  POPULATION 

nav  anv  federal  Income  taxes  at  all.                    sons   we   were   recently   seeking   to   acquire  g  j^     PACKWOOD.    Mr.    President.    I 

consequently  the  railroads  are  busy  trying     Sunbeam  Corp., '  says  J.  P^  Pagan,  senior  vice  ^^^   ^^   ^^^^   ^^^    according   to   the 

to  decide  how  to  use  all  the  cash.  It  can  go     president  for  finance  "^i,^  industries     wm  ^^^.^^^   approxima- 

mto  new  facilities,  the  repayment  of  high-     ^^^X**^  ^"nbeam  s  es^m^^^^^  population  of  the  United 

cos-,  debt,  investment  m  hlgh-yle^dlng  «.cu-      benefits  o^  "Hnols  Central.    But  the  merger  ^^^^  ^^  November  1,  1981  was  230.127.- 

name-  "•1"^^  cisHoe'  "°^ca'^ns''Te     ^A^d^LT  Petery.  an  analyst  at  Morgan  610.  This  ret^resents  an  increase  of  254.- 

enormos"    says    Jack    Kawa.    a    securities      Stanley  &  Co..  believes  the  railroads'  bigger  815    since    October    1.    1981.    In    1  short 

anaivst  at  Dean  Witter  Reynolds.  Inc.                 cash  flow  wlU  mean  bigger  dividends,  less  month  we  have  added  enough  people  to 

=c.-,.,  BTAK                                borrowing  and  more  modem  rail  facilities  to  ^^j.  population  to  more  than  fiU  the  en- 

s.E.iAL  break                                 handle  coal,  "it's  a  once-ln-a-lifetlmeoppor-  t^re  pitv  of  Rochester  N  Y 

Besides  paining  from  tax-law  changes  that     ^unlty  for  railroads."  says  John  J.  Clrlgllano.  ^''^*^  ^"^  "'  i«a,ij»»i-ci  .  11 .  i  . 

affect  business  In  genera',  the  railroads  got      ^j^^    president    of   Merrill    Lynch s    Merrill  Currently  in  the  United  States,  there 

a  special  break  in  this  year's  law.  Under  pre-      Lyncb  white  Weld  Capital  Markets  Group,  is  approximately  1  birth  in  every  9  sec- 

vlous   law  and  accountlnz  policy,   the  rail-      ..^^^j  p^^,^  ^j  them  are  pulling  together  all  onds  and  1  death  every  16  seconds.  One 

roads  took  deductions  for  the  capital  cost  of     ^^le  inteUlgence  data  they  can  to  take  advan-  immigrant  enters  this  country  every  60 

track  only  as  It  was  abandoned^ T,^^„ 'ver     ^"^^ °^ ""•  seconds  and  one  emigrant  leaves  every 

r  dep^ciat^'.  'o:  ;;^u'ct"e^^romTcome';                         15  minutes.  This  results  in  sn  addition  of 

to  reduce  taxes.                                                    SHEPHERD  COLLEGE  RESOLUTION  one  person  to  our  population  every  16 

Under  the  new  law.  the  railroads  can  start                      qjj  lEqAL  SERVICES  seconds.* 

vn-ltln?   off  the  cost   of   track   over  periods  ■ 
ranging    from   five    years   to   60   years    The      «  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  So- 

shorter  the  write-off  pariod,  the  bigger  each     gjal    Welfare   Association    of    Shepherd  A  NEW  ADMINISTRATION  POSITION 

vear's  Income-tax  deductions  and  cash  flow.     coUgge  has  adopted  a  resolution  in  sup-  ON  CLEAN  AIR? 

The  more  profitable   ralh-oads,   which   have                      ^^     j^     j  ggrvices  Corporation.  _  ..^  xtabt  Mr  PrP.;idPnt   I  should  like 

greater   income   to  offset   with  depreciation      Ji        opnofp   is %xn««ot,pd    to   act   on   the  *  ^^  HART.  Mr.  President,  1  snouiO  lUce 

deductions,  will  choose  the  fastest  write-offs.     The  Senate  is  expected  to  act  on  ine  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  attention  of  my  colleagues 

Marginally  profitable  or  unprofitable  roads     State.  Justice,  Commerce  Appropriations  ^^^  ^^^  p^^^jj^.  ^^  i2.page  document  which 

will    trv    to    conserve    their    write-offs    by     biU  soon.  SO  I  thmk  the  resolution  IS  ^^  delivered  to  my  office  yesterday  by  a 

stretching  them  out  over  longer  periods.          timely.  The  appropriations  bill  mcludes  j^^.  Thomas  E.  Jones,  who  identified  him- 

A  railroad  choosing  a  five-year  write-off     a  $241  million  funding  level  for  the  Cor-  ^^jj  ^  ^^  employee  in  the  Environmental 

will  take  40  percent  of  It  this  year.  24  percent     poration  for  fiscal  year  1982.  which  is  the  protection  Agency's  Office  of  Congres- 

in  1982,  18  percent  in  1983.  12  percent  In     g^me  as  the  level  passed  by  the  House  .jgnal  Liaison 

1984  and  6  percent  in  1985.                                  this  summer  in  its  authorization  and  ap-  ,^.    ^          '    »_       w»  „  „„_  „^™<« 

The  following  table  shows  the  book  value     propriations  bills.  ^his  document  may  be  a  new  admin- 

of  track  owned  by  leading  railroads  at  the     *^  g^^g  j^g  beginning    our  Nation  has  istration  position  on  the  reauthorization 

end  of  1980.  It  also  shows  how  much  cash     „nnsistpntlv  been  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

the  roads  will  keep  in  tax  savings  for  the     lf^^^\jL,,      j^j.  ^u    m  the  past  few  The  document  outUnes  38  positions  on 

first  year.  1981.  The  figures  come  from  flnan-     01  equaJ  jusuce  lor  aii.  a"  "»«  M"*'-  "=*  rpaiithorizfttion  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 

ciai  Officers  of  the  railroads.                                 years,  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  has  H}^i^^'i"i°'^J^^^^                                 "^^ 

played  a  vital  role  in  helping  us  mamtain  Thirty -nve  changes  woma  weasen  me 

lin  millions)                             ^^^  commitment.  I  urge  all  my  col-  act;  three  would  affirm  existing  provi- 

Track             Cash     leagues  to  support  the  pending  appropri-  sions:  not  a  single  one  would  strengthen 

Value             Plow    ^^^^^  measure  for  the  Corporation  and  it.  Several  proposed  changes  go  far  be- 

Buriington    Northern...  $1,000          N.A.        ask  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  yond  the  11  general  principles  on  clean 

CSX    Corp 1,000          $220        record  ^^^  which  the  President  approved  and 

Santa  Pe  ind. 660             100            rr,y,.  rpsolntion  follows-  which  EPA  Administrator  Anne  M.  Gor- 

Norfoik  &  Western 460              87            •^"'^  icauiuuuii  1          ^  ^^^^  announced  on  August  5.  Three  are 

Union  Pacific 440             81                                 kesolution  directly  contrary  to  those  principles: 

MiesniiH  Pafiflc                        4.10                79             We  the  members  of  the  Social  welfare  as-  .„,   •   ■             •   i 

^uthernRalfway  ::::::        4^               75        so^ation   of  Shepherd  College.  Shepherds-  The  administra  1^^^^^^^ 

IC  industries                    -         327                 60.2     town.  West  Virginia,  do  state:  State    that    the      basic    concept    Of    the 

Whereas,  one  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  health-based  primary  standards  in  the 

Burlington  Northern  gave  no  estimate  of     ^^j^j^  social  Welfare  Association  Is  to  promote  clean  Air  Act  should  be  maintained"— 

Its  1981  cash  fiow  because  It  hadn't  decided     ^^^  support  any  service  programs  necessary  while  the  document  delivered  to  my  office 

over  how  many  years  It  would  depreciate  Its     ^^  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the  poor  proposes  to  change  the  basic  concept  that 

rs'^en.  ^t'^Tan't  .V'ZL'^T ^n'tTtJl     ^  ^^^r,r.n.,ea  members  of  this  coun-  ^^Sdards  be^adequate  to  protect  the 

that  makes  decisions  difficult,  because  they     "^^hereas  the  services  provided  by  the  Legal  PUbliC  health  with  an  adequate  margin  of 

require    earnings    and    tax   projections   for     g^rvices  Corporation  since  1974  have  made  a  safety,  by  amendmg  the  act  to  protect 

years  ahead.                                                            reality  of  the  constitutional  right  of  equal  only  against  a  "significant  risk    to  puDUC 

If  all  railroads  took  the  fastest,  five-year     access  to  our  system  of  Justice:  and  health, 

track  depreciation,  they  would  get  as  much         whereas.    President    Reagan    has    recom-  rj,^^  official  principles  state  that  the 

as  $1.6  billion  In  tax  benefits  In   1981.  But     mended  the  abolition  of  the  Legal  Services  ..„„___„♦,    nroeram    for    the    prevention 

overall  the  railroads,  which  paid  only  $600     corporation  and  the  termination  of  federal  -j;  ".--iflcant    air    quality    deterioration 

million  in  federal  taxes  last  year,  can't  use     fu„ds  for  legal  services  to  the  poor;  and  Lf,iTvi^a^intIinPd  for  the  nrotection 

such  a  huge  one-time  deduction.                               ^^ereas.  the  97th  Congress  will  consider  ^""^i'^^^^'^Xi^eas'^W^^ 

The  railroads  plan  to  spend  their  cash  In  the  reauthorization  of  the  Legal  Services  Act  of  park  and  W"°!™f^,^^f;^„.„^^*  ^he 
a  variety  of  ways.  Missouri  Pacific  Corp.  will  and  funding  for  legal  services  to  low-income  document  proposes  to  eunuimw:  «« 
improve  its  facilities  faster,  completing  In  people;  strictest  part  of  that  current  program,  oy 
three  years  an  Improvement  program  that  j^q^  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  amending  the  act  so  that  the  mcrements 
had  been  planned  to  take  five  For  one  thing,  social  Welfare  Association  strongly  supports  of  allowable  short-term  pollution  m- 
a  new  locomotive  repair  shop  at  Little  Rock,  ^jjg  Legal  Services  Corporation  and  Its  reau-  creases  over  national  parks  and  wilder- 
Ark.,  will  be  started  early.  t^iorlzatlon  with  no  limiting  amendments  j^ggg  areas  would  represent  limits  on  pol- 
less  borrowing  cut  and  with  adequate  appropriations:  and  lution  from  only  a  single  pollution  source 
Robert  L.  Hlntz,  senior  vice  president  for  It  is  further  resolved,  that  this  Social  Wei-  instead  of  permanent  limits  on  pollution 
finance  at  CSX  Corp.,  a  holding  company  fare  Association  urges  the  full  United  States  ^^.^j^^  ^^  future  sources, 
that  has  more  tax  benefits  than  it  can  use  Senate  to  support  full  reauthorization  and  a  nfflrial  orincioles  state  that  a 
right  away,  says  that  "we  won't  have  to  call  funding  level  of  not  less  than  $241  mUllon:  Jhe  official  ™Pl^  SutaS^ro- 
on  our  banks  for  borrowings  as  frequently.       and  niuro  cucvwvc  ii»*,»  v.   >^  .~ 
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gram  sh  >uld  be  established  to  allow,  for 
the  first  time.  eCQcient  CMitrol  of  the  se- 
rious heilth  hazards  posed  by  airborne 
toxic  pcputants"-  while  the  document 
proposes]  to  undercut  the  hazardous  pol- 
lutant control  program  by:  First, 
amending  the  act  to  prevent  against 
only  "unreasonable"  health  risks  and  to 
allow  EI  A  "to  tailor  ccHnpliance  sched- 
ules to  the  complexity  of  control  re- 
quired" instead  of  the  current  require- 
ment th|at  toxic  pollutant  controls  be 
strict  enO»igh  to  protect  the  public  health 
with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety;  and 
second,  tiot  proposing  new  steps  to  con- 
trol any  hazardous  air  pollutants  beyond 
the  four  for  which  EPA  has  set  control 
requiremients.  Other  proposed  changes  in 
the  docuinent  would  weaken  parts  of  the 
Clean  A|r  Act  not  even  addressed  by 
the  adtninistration's  oCQcial  principles. 
These  proposals  would: 

Remo\»e  State  authority  to  require  the 
use  of  "pest  available  control  technol- 
ogy" on  sources  covered  by  weaker  EPA 
"new  sowce  performance  standards"; 

End  EPA  review  of  the  controls  to  be 
required  ion  pollution  sources,  the  most 
Important  part  of  State  plans  for  meet- 
ing air  qiiality  standards; 

Establish  an  unprecedented  statutory 
presumption  that  EPA  would  have  to  as- 
sume State  controls  are  adequate  to  meet 
the  air  quality  standards; 

Replace  the  statutory  requirement 
that  States  adopt  automobile  inspection 
and  maintenance  (I/M)  programs  in 
very  polljited  areas  with  new  "flexibility" 
over  whether  States  must  adopt  I/M; 

Replace  the  current  requirements  that 
certain  I»ederal  funds  be  withheld  from 
States  ni)t  complying  with  specific  re- 
quiremen  ts  of  the  act  with  discretionary 
EPA  au;hority  to  impose  sanctions 
where  a  State  is  not  making  a  "good 
faith  eff(  rt"  to  redur*  pollution; 

Replac!  the  1984  requirement  that  au- 
tomobile: meet  emission  standards  at 
high  altitudes  with  discretionary  EPA 
authority  to  set  'or  not  set)  separate 
high  altitude  standards;  and 

Remov'  the  1984  requirement  that 
trucks  re  luce  their  emissions  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  by  90  per- 
cent and  )f  nitrogen  oxides  by  75  percent, 
instead  jiving  EPA  "rulemaking  flexi- 
bility" to  set  different  standards. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  proposed 
changes  vould  lead  to  untold  millions  of 
tons  of  e:[tra  air  pollution  each  year. 

This  djciunent  and  its  delivery  are 
most  unusual.  The  document  did  not 
come  wit]  i  a  letter  of  transmittal,  as  has 
been  dore  in  every  other  situation  in 
which  an  executive  agency  has  transmit- 
ted a  position  to  my  ofiBce.  There  is  no 
title  on  tie  document,  although  each  of 
the  12  pajes  has  a  heading  identifying  a 
major  po  -tion  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  fol- 
lowed by  the  words  "Proposed  Changes." 
The  document  does  not  have  either  an 
indicatioi  i  of  authorship  or  a  date. 

When  isked  by  my  stafT  to  explain 
what  the  locument  represents,  Mr.  Jones 
refused  t(  characterize  it  in  any  way  ex- 
cept to  siy  that  it  came  from  EPA  and 
that  it  hud  already  been  given  to  some 
other  mei  ibers  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironmen ;  and  Public  Works.  After  ex- 
pressing  initial   reluctance,   Mr.   Jones 


agreed  to  add  to  the  first  page  of  the 
document  a  handwritten  note  explain- 
ing that  he  delivered  it  to  my  office.  After 
first  signing  that  note  with  just  his  name, 
Mr.  Jones  eventually  agreed  to  add  the 
identification  "EPA"  following  his  sig- 
nature. 

I  have  written  today  to  Mrs.  Qorsuch, 
asking  her  to  explain  these  extraordinary 
and  baflUng  EPA  actions  on  an  issue  of 
such  great  importance.  In  particular,  I 
have  asked  her: 

Does  the  document  represent  EPA's 
position  or  the  administration's  position 
on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act? 

If  so,  why  is  EPA  expressing  that  posi- 
tion in  this  surreptitious  manner,  rather 
than  giving  Congress  and  the  public  a 
clear  and  unambiguous  position? 

If  the  document  does  not  represent 
EPA's  position  or  the  administration's 
position,  what  does  it  represent,  and  why 
are  agency  officials  distributing  it  to 
Members  of  Congress? 

At  this  morning's  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  Chairman  Stafford  agreed  that 
it  would  be  helpful  to  have  these  ques- 
tions answered  by  Mrs.  Gorsuch  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  Prompt  clarification  of 
this  matter  would  end  this  most  unusual 
confusion  over  the  administration's  posi- 
tion on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

I  submit  for  printing  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Gorsuch 
on  the  11  principles  approved  by  the 
President  for  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  and  the  new  document 
which  EPA  delivered  to  me  yesterday. 

The  material  follows: 

Statemint  op  EPA  Aoministbatob 
Mrs.  Ann  M.  Oorsxtch 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  yesterday,  the 
President  determined  to  seek  extension  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  approved  a  general 
approach  for  new  legislation  which  is  re- 
quired. The  approach  he  approved  for  this 
extension  Is  based  on  recommendations  and 
options  presented  to  him  by  the  Cabinet 
Council  on  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment and  Its  Working  Group  on  the  Clean 
Air  Act  which  I  head.  It  provides  the  frame- 
work for  continuing  work  with  Congress  In 
developing  legislation  to  extend  the  Act. 

The  Administration's  decision  was  based 
on  these  basic  principles : 

1.  The  Nation  should  continue  its  steady 
progress  toward  cleaner  air. 

2.  Statutes  and  regulations  should  be 
reasonable  and  should  be  related  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  physical  realities  of  the  particu- 
lar areas  Involved. 

3.  The  basic  concept  of  the  health-based 
primary  standards  In  the  Clean  Air  Act 
should  be  maintained.  Cost-benefit  analysis 
should  not  be  Included  as  statutory  criteria 
In  setting  these  standards,  but  standards 
should  be  based  on  sound  scientific  data 
demonstrating  where  air  quality  represents 
real  health  risks. 

4.  Secondary  standards  should  also  con- 
tinue to  be  set  at  the  Federal  level. 

5.  The  current  program  for  the  preven- 
tion of  significant  air  quality  deterioration 
should  be  maintained  for  the  protection  of 
park  and  wilderness  areas.  In  other  areas, 
protection  should  be  based  on  uniform  tecl>- 
nology  requlremen's   for  pollution   control. 

6.  States  should  be  accorded  a  full  part- 
nership In  Implementing  the  Nation's  stand- 
ards. The  Federal  Government  will  monitor 


state  achievement  of  national  health  and 
welfare  standards. 

7.  A  more  effective  hazardous  pollutant 
program  should  be  established  to  allow,  for 
the  first  time,  efficient  control  of  the  serious 
health  hazards  posed  by  airborne  toxic  pol- 
lutants. 

8.  Research  on  acid  deposition  should  be 
accelerated. 

9.  Deadlines  for  achieving  primary  air 
quality  standards  should  be  adjusted  to  re- 
flect realities  in  particular  areas. 

10.  As  suggested  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Air  Quality,  automobile  standards 
should  be  adjusted  to  more  reasonable  levels. 
The  limit  for  nitrogen  oxide  could  be  raised 
to  a  level  slightly  higher  than  that  sug- 
gested by  the  Commission  without  affecting 
air  quality  goals. 

11.  Pollution  control  standards  for  new 
coal-fired  plants  should  be  based  on  uni- 
form emissions  standards.  Environmental 
protection  should  be  the  criterion. 

Working  with  the  key  Congressional  lead- 
ers, we  are  confident  that  specific  legisla- 
tion based  on  these  principles  can  be  drafted 
which  will  ensure  we  choose  the  most  ef- 
fective means  to  maintain  continued  Im- 
provement In  the  quality  of  the  air  that  all 
Americans  breathe. 

Ambient  Aib  QuALrrr  Standard  Setting 

PBOPOSXD     CHAMCSS 

Retain  margin  of  safety  requirement. 

Add  a  "significant  risk"  criterion  to  pre- 
sent health  and  welfare  tests. 

Do  not  Include  cost  as  a  factor  m  pri- 
mary standard  setting. 

Expand  review  role  of  CASAC  to  Include 
advising  the  Administrator  on  possible  range 
of  standards. 

Percent  Redcction  Requirbment  Proposal 
Eliminate    the    percentag?    reduction    re- 
quirement. 


Hazardoos  Air  Pollutants 

PROPOSED  changes 

After  consultation  with  the  Clean  Air 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  allow  Adminis- 
tration to  Identify  categories,  or  subcate- 
gories, of  source  and  pollutants  which  pose 
significant  risk  to  health. 

Regulations  to  be  based  on  prevention  of 
unreasonable  risks. 

Based  en  public  comments,  allow  Admin- 
istrator to  withdraw  specific  source  cate- 
gories and/or  pollutants  from  consideration. 

Expand  regulatory  options  to  Include  sec- 
tion 112  and  111(d).  and  generic  "good 
housekeeping"  work  practice  standards. 

Administrator  should  be  given  discretion 
to  tailor  compliance  schedules  to  the  com- 
plexity of  control  required. 

State  Implementation  Plan  Review 

Procedures  Under  Section  1 10 

proposed  changes 

SIPs  submitted  to  EPA  for  review  would 
contain  only  the  basic  building  blocks  of  the 
control  strategy  necessary  to  attain  and 
maintain  the  ambient  air  quality  standards. 

Each  state  would  still  develop  source- 
specific  emission  limitations  pursuant  to  ap- 
plicable Federal  regulations,  but  these  in- 
dividual limitations  would  not  be  submitted 
for  EPA  review.  Instead  states  would  be  al- 
lowed to  develop  and  Implement  an  operat- 
ing permit  system.  Such  permits  would  be 
Federally  enforceable. 

EPA  would  be  reaulred  to  audit  perlodl- 
callv  the  approved  SIP.  source-specific  emis- 
sion limitations  and  other  controls  to  deter- 
mine If  tbe  state's  program  is  adequate  to  at- 
tain and  maintain  the  air  qiutlity  standards. 

A  general  presumption  would  exist  that 
the  state  had  met  the  requirements  of  the 
Uw.  unless  EPA  demonstrated  to  the  con- 
trary. After  the  SIP  has  been  proposed  and 
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time  provided  for  public  comment,  the  SIP 
would  become  effective  in  90  days  if  EPA  did 
not  object. 

Enforcement:  Deadlines 
proposed  changes 

Extend  the  statutory  date  for  attainment 
of  all  standards. 

Require  reasonable  further  progress  and 
expeditious  attainment  to  prohibit  back- 
sliding. 

In  extreme  cases  allow  for  an  extension 
bsyond  the  date  for  any  pollutant  where  the 
State  can  show  that  attainment  Is  not  jjossl- 
ble  with  all  reasonable  measures.  To  obtain 
an  extension  the  State  would  have  to  bear 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  extent  of  the 
problem  and  the  adequacy  of  control  meas- 
ure adopted.  This  extension  should  be  lim- 
ited to  areas  where  all  significant  existing 
sources  have  Implemented  reasonable  avail- 
able control  teclinology  and  the  State  shows 
that  all  other  reasonably  available  control 
measures  have  been  adopted.  A  commitment 
to  reasonable  further  progress  toward  attain- 
ment would  be  required. 

Inspection  and  Maintenance 

PROPOSED   changes 

Provide  additional  fiexlblllty  to  the 
States  to  employ  I/M  and  transportation 
control  measures  In  the  development  of 
control  strategies  In  applicable  State  Imple- 
mentation Plans. 

Enforcement  Sanctions 

PROPOSED   changes 

Allow  the  Administrator  the  discretion  to 
apply  sanctions  to  circumstances  where 
there  Is  lack  of  a  good  faith  effort  to  pre- 
pare and  Implement  a  plan. 

Enforcement:  Technoloct  Requirements 

PROPOSED   changes 

Redefine  BACT  to  be  equal  to  the  appli- 
cable NSPS  If  one  has  been  promulgated  In 
the  past  5  years.  If  there  Is  no  current 
NSPS  make  a  case-by-case  determination  of 
BACT  that  considers  costs  and  energy. 

Replace  lowest  achievable  emission^  rate 
with  BACT. 

Interstate  Pollution 

PROPOSED    changes 

States  may  petition  Administrator  for 
determination  whether  emissions  from  any 
major  source,  group  of  sources  or  geographic 
area  or  areas  in  another  state  unreasonably 
Interfere  with  attainment  or  maintenance 
of  national  standard. 

Prior  to  filing  petition,  state  must  attempt 
to  negotiate  its  claim  with  state  in  which 
emissions  are  claimed  to  originate. 

In  making  finding  of  unreasonable  Inter- 
ference, Administrator  must  consider:  (1) 
comparablllUty  of  control  requirements  In 
petitioning  state  and  state  named  in  peti- 
tion; (2)  extent  to  which  out-of-state  emis- 
sions are  preventing  standard  attainment 
or  maintenance  in  petitioning  state;  (3) 
whether  petitioning  state  could  attain  or 
maintain  standard  by  applying  BACT  to  in- 
state sources;  (4)  availability  and  cost  of 
control  measures;  (5)  economic,  social  and 
energy  impacts  of  requiring  emission  reduc- 
tions:   and    (6)    any  other  relevant  factors. 

Petitioning  state  bears  burden  of  demon- 
strating that  emissions  cited  in  petition  are 
causing  interstate  pollution  and.  in  making 
demonstration,  must  rely  on  EPA-approved 
models  or  monitoring  data  meeting  EPA  or 
state  plan  requirements. 

If  Administrator  determines  that  Inter- 
state pollution  is  causing  unreasonable  in- 
terference, emission  reductions  are  justified, 
and  control  measures  are  reasonably  avail- 
able, he  must  propose  and  promulgate  the 
determination  and  source-specific  emission 


limits  adequate  to  eliminate  tbe  interfer- 
ence. 

Any  promulgated  limitations  must  be  im- 
plemented as  expeditiously  as  practicable  for 
a  primary  standard  and  within  a  reasonable 
time  for  a  secondary  standard. 

Prevention    op    Significant    Deterioration 

AND  VlSIBILTry 

proposed  changes 

Retain  current  "Class  I  Increments"  in 
national  parks,  but  evaluate  only  the  emis- 
sions from  the  proposed  source  (instead  of 
the  cumulative  Impact  all  sources)  against 
limitations  for  pn-iods  shorter  than  annual 
average. 

Substitute  technology  standards  for  Class 
II  and  III  increments  in  areas  other  than 
national  parks  and  similar  large  federal  areas 
of  special  environmental  concern. 

Require  Best  Available  Control  Tech- 
nology, defined  as  equal  to  New  Source  Per- 
formance Standards  when  promulgated 
within  tbe  last  five  years. 

Incorporate  a  "significant  Impairment" 
test  In  the  visibility  program. 

Mobile   Sources  Provisions  of  the  Clean 
An  Act 

proposed  changes 

Set  standards  for  cars  at  7.0  gpm  CO  and 
2.0  gpm  for  NO«. 

Affirm  authority  for  setting  the  hydro- 
carbons standard  on  a  non-methane  basis. 

Provide  for  setting  of  high  altitude  emis- 
sion standards  by  rulemaking  In  lieu  of  the 
requirement  that  all  cars  meet  standards  at 
all  altitudes. 

Provide  for  rulemaking  flexibility  In  revis- 
ing the  emission  standards  for  heavy  duty 
engines,  and  eliminate  the  percentage  emis- 
sion reduction  requirement. 

Retain  current  authority  to  control  dlesel 
particulates. 

Judicial  Review 

PROPOSED   changes 

Allow  challenges  to  any  "nationally  appli- 
cable" EPA  action  to  be  brought  In  any 
circuit. 

Provide  for  the  random  selection  of  tbe 
court  to  hear  the  case  initially.  If  the  case 
was  filed  in  more  than  one  circuit.* 


ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
tinue our  search  for  ways  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  Federal  deficit,  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending,  and  to  bring  the  budget 
into  balance,  we  should  not  fail  to  put 
these  efforts  into  some  sort  of  historical 
perspective. 

Donald  M.  Kendall,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  PepsiCo,  Inc.,  recently  gave  an 
excellent  speech  at  a  Conference  on  Na- 
tional Priorities  at  George  Washington 
University,  in  which  he  does  just  that. 
At  the  same  time,  he  effectively  empha- 
sizes the  urgent  need  to  continue  the 
program  we  have  just  begim. 

He  points  out  that : 

Over  the  past  10  years,  taxes  on  the  aver- 
age working  American  have  Increased  by  249 
percent.  The  federal  budget  more  than 
tripled.  And  the  hidden  price  tag  of  regula- 
tions reach  and  exceeded  1100  billion  for 
consumers,  not  to  mention  thousands  of 
lost  Jobs  for  workers.  In  other  words,  the 
government  has  been  getting  richer  whUe 
the  people  have  been  getting  poorer. 

Mr.  Kendall  effectively  responds  to 
cries  that  President  Reagan  is  dis- 
mantling 50  years  of  social  progress  by 


cutting  5-percent  from  the  1982  budget 
increases  planned  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration this  way: 

What  Is  seldom  mentioned  Is  that  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1982,  which  began  Octo- 
ber 1,  will  still  be  the  larcest  In  our  history. 
In  fact,  unless  further  cuts  are  made,  it  will 
stUl  grow  by  954  bUUon  over  the  1981 
budget,  and  by  9114  bllUon  over  the  1980 
budget. 

If  Jimmy  Carter  could  be  credited  with 
meeting  the  social  needs  of  our  people  In 
1980  with  »600  bUUon  budget,  why  can't  we 
do  it  today  with  $723  bUllonT 

If  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  hero  with  a 
Great  Society  budget  in  1985  of  »118  bil- 
lion, of  which  40  percent  was  spent  on  de- 
fense, why  Is  Ronald  Reagan  a  vlUlan  for 
spending  over  1700  billion,  of  which  Just  27 
percent  goes  for  defense? 

The  charges  we  have  been  hearing  just 
don't  square  with  the  facts — and  the  only 
conclusion  we  can  draw  Is  that  they  are  po- 
litically motivated.  The  federal  budget  has 
doubled  since  1975.  It  has  tripled  since  1970. 
Are  we  to  believe  that  not  one  single  dime 
can  be  cut  from  that  budget? 

Mr.  President,  the  wails  of  those  who 
would  have  us  abandon  the  President's 
carefully  coordinated,  long-range  policy, 
after  less  than  45  days  into  it.  are  clear 
testimony  to  their  support  for  the  rud- 
derless economic  drift  of  the  previous 
administration.  But  the  only  alternatives 
I  hear  them  offering  are  the  old.  ob- 
viously failed  policies  of  "tax  and  tax, 
and  spend  and  spend." 

Mr.  Kendall's  entire  speech  is  well 
worth  taking  the  time  to  read.  I  strongly 
recommend  it  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows : 
President  Reagan's  Economic  Program:  The 
Untold  Stort 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morn- 
ing. I  would  like  to  congratulate  George 
Washington  University  and  Burson-Marstel- 
ler  for  sponsoring  this  important  garthering 
of  representatives  from  government,  busi- 
ness, labor  and  academla  to  discuss  our  na- 
tion's economic  future. 

Listening  to  the  various  critical  comments 
about  the  President's  economic  recovery 
program,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  those  doing  the  criticizing  are  the  same 
ones  who  got  this  country  into  the  economic 
mess  In  the  first  place.  And  they  are  criticiz- 
ing a  program  which,  for  the  most  part, 
hasn't  even  taken  effect. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  was  asked  here 
this  morning  to  present  the  business  point 
of  view  on  what  needs  to  be  done  to  rebuild 
America  In  the  19808.  But  I'm  not  going  to 
do  that.  Instead,  I  would  like  to  discuss  what 
needs  to  be  done  from  the  point  of  view  of 
all  Americans — because  economic  growth.  In 
a  free  society  like  ours,  benefits  all  people 
and  all  economic  Interests. 

If  you  think  about  it.  broadly  based  eco- 
nomic progress  has  always  been  the  glue  that 
has  held  our  heterogeneous  society  together. 
Thomas  Sowell  discovered  as  much  in  his 
brilliant  new  history  of  ethnic  America.  "The 
rich  economic  opportunities  of  this  country 
have  made  fighting  over  existing  material 
things  less  Important  than  the  expansion  of 
output  for  all,  and  rewarded  cooperative  ef- 
forts so  well  as  to  make  It  profitable  to  over- 
look our  differences." 

There's  an  important  message  there:  Let's 
not  resign  otirselves  to  squabbling  over  slices 
of  the  existing  economic  pie.  We  can  and  we 
must  create  a  bigger  pie  so  that  the  slices  for 
all  Americans  grow  larger.  Instead  of  saying 
to  each  other.  "Give  me  more  of  yours."  let's 
work  together  to  create  more  of  ours 

If  economic  progress  Is  the  answer  to  our 
problems   and  I  sincerely  believe  that  It  Is, 
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easy  to  see  why  we  are  In  deep 

When  I  assumed  the  chalr- 

jf  the  U.S    Chamber  of  Commerce 

said  then  that  the  success  of  our 

rebuild  America  would  depend  on 

to  address  two  critical  problems: 

productivity    and    declining    U.S. 

eness  in  world  markets. 

first  decades  following  World  War 

was  the  wonder  and  envy  of 

Our  productivity  growth  averaged 

t  per  year   But  by  the  end  of  the 

productivity  growth  began  to  taper 

last  three  years.  It  actually  de- 

flrst   time   that   has   happened 

started   measuring   our   economic 

lice  this  way  In  1909. 

a  clear  and  direct  link  between 

productivity  growth  and  our 

competitiveness  In  world  markets. 

be  that  exports  were  viewed  as 

than  the  spillover  production  that 

couldn't  consume.  That  attitude 

both  In  the  government  and 

community. 

Ood    we    woke    up:    Exports 

iixury.  They're  a  necessity — an  Inte- 

of  our  hopes  for  the  futttre — the 

business  and  labor. 

Ide.  one  out  of  every  eight  Jobs  In 

and    one   of   every    four    In 

Is  supported  by  exports.  And  each 

one  billion  dollars  In  new  orders 

Into  40,000  new  Jobs. 

recent   years,   our  share  of  world 

las   shrunk   from   21.3   percent   In 

about   18  percent  In   1980.  In  1960, 

I  iroduced  half  of  all  the  cars  In  the 

we  produce  barely  more  than 

^fter   World  War   II,   we  produced 

of  the  world's  steel.  Today — 

Trade  deficits  seem  like  old  hat 

don't  they?  Well,  the  one  we  had 

o-ir  first  trade  deficit  of  the  20th 

And  we  have  run  almost  conttnu- 

1  icreaslngly  large  deficits  ever  since. 

productivity  and  sagging  exports. 

rooted   problems   are    at   the 

of  all  the  economic  sUlments  with 

are  more  familiar:  double-digit  In- 

l^rslstent   unemployment    and   sky 

rates. 

gone  wrong?  Have  our  workers 
?  Have  our  business  people  lost 
?  Nonsense!  We're  still  the  most 
people  In  the  world.  But  some- 
was  happening  during  those  same 
our  economy  began  its  downward 
unsurpassed    supremacy    to    no 
sixth    place    among   nations   In 
capita  Income, 
seen  estimated  that  over  the  past 
1  axes  on  the  average  working  Amer- 
increased  by  249  percent.  The  fed- 
more  than  tripled.  And  the  hld- 
tag  of  regulations  reached  and  ex- 
bllUon   for  consumers,   not   to 
:housand8  of  lost  Jobs  for  workers, 
words,  the  government  has  been 
richer  while  the  people  have  been 
The  correlation  Is  clear  anc 
If  not  to  all  the  so-called  ex- 
at  least  to  a  broad-based  majority 
In    last   fall's   elections.   The 
had  enough  of  a  government 
stop  growing.  They  want  a  dlf- 
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mitter  of  fact,  the  results  of  the  latest 

^rvey    commissioned    by    the    U.S. 

of  Commerce  reveal  that  59  per- 

i>merlcans  support  the  budget  cuts 

President  has  succeeded  In  getting 

Congress.    And    the    same    survey 

a  majority  of  union  members — 

; — support  those  budget  cuts.  What 

plurality  of  union  members  want 

budget  cuts  It  Is  clear  that  there 

lupport  for  what  the  President  la 


Treasury  Secretary  Don  Regan  put  It  In  a 
nutshell  this  way:  "The  less  we  tax,  the  more 
we  can  ha-c.  The  more  we  save,  the  more  we 
Invest.  I'he  more  we  Invest,  the  mure  we  can 
produce.  Ihe  more  we  produce,  the  more  we 
can  provide  for  everyone's  benefit." 

These  words  express  precisely  what  the 
President  s  economic  recovery  program  is  all 
about :  to  slow  the  growth  of  government  and 
remove  the  economic  roadblocks  which 
tnreaten  the  American  dream  for  millions 
oi  workers  and  their  families.  The  Presi- 
dent s  tax  and  budget  bills  were  passed  by  a 
bipartisan  majority  In  Congress.  Various 
parts  of  this  program  were  supported  by 
uemocratlc  Senators  such  as  Moynltaan, 
Glenn,  Sarbanes  and  Jackson,  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans. The  same  kind  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port was  evident  in  the  House.  Together, 
i.nese  bills  represent  a  major  shift  In  eco- 
nomic policy  in  America — and  it  comes  not 
a  moment  too  soon. 

As  historic  as  they  are,  let's  put  the  budget 
and  tax  cuts  passed  so  far  Into  proper  j;>er- 
specttve. 

If  Jimmy  Carter  could  be  credited  with 
meeting  the  social  needs  of  our  people  in 
1980  with  a  (600  bUUon  budget,  why  can't 
we  do  it  today  with  (723  billion?  If  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  a  hero  with  a  Oreat  Society 
budget  in  1965  of  $118  billion,  of  which  40 
percent  was  spent  on  defense,  why  is  Ronald 
Reagan  a  villian  for  spending  over  $700  bil- 
lion, of  which  Just  27  percent  goes  for 
defense? 

The  charges  we  have  been  hearing  Just 
don't  square  with  the  facts — and  the  only 
conclusion  we  can  draw  is  that  they  are 
politically  motivated.  The  federal  budget  has 
doubled  since  1975.  It  has  tripled  since  1970. 
Are  we  to  believe  that  not  one  single  dime 
can  be  out  from  that  budget? 

In  his  Labor  Day  message.  Lane  Klrkland 
described  those  of  us  who  want  to  slow  the 
growth  of  government  as  "suspicious  of  gov- 
ernment programs  to  feed  the  hungry,  edu- 
cate the  young,  secure  dignity  for  the  elderly, 
care  for  the  sick,  safeguard  the  rights  of 
minorities,  protect  consumers  and  defend  the 
environment  from  plunder." 

He's  absolutely  right.  We  are  suspicious  of 
those  programs — not  because  we  object  to 
their  goals,  but  because  so  often  they  don't 
work.  We  are  suspicious,  along  with  most 
Americans,  when  we  read  of  a  study  of  gov- 
ernment poverty  programs  by  economist 
Walter  Williams.  He  figured  that  if  we  took 
all  the  money  spent  on  poverty  programs  at 
all  levels  of  government,  and  divided  It  up 
among  the  families  we  classify  as  poor,  we 
would  be  able  to  give  each  of  them  $40,000  a 
year.  Obviously,  our  needy  get  only  a  fraction 
of  that.  They  could  and  should  eet  more. 
But  someone  is  taking  a  mlehty  ble  cut  off 
the  too.  And  both  the  taxpayers  and  the  poor 
are  suffering  for  it. 

As  for  the  tax  cuts,  no  amount  of  rhetoric 
is  coin?  to  convince  working  Americans  that 
a  25  percent  tax  cut  Is  bad  for  them — or  that 
Indexing,  which  reoresents  permanent  pro- 
tection from  Inflation.  U  evil.  But  It  won't 
be  for  lack  of  trying.  We  are  told  that  the 
tax  cuts  are  eolne  to  ble  business  and  the 
rich.  Yet.  of  the  $725  billion  In  taxes  to  be 
but  by  1988.  Individuals  will  eet  $565  billion 
and  business  $160  billion.  The  vast  middle 
class  of  America — working  America — now 
pavs  three-quarters  of  the  Income  tax.  and 
they'll  get  three-quarters  of  the  tax  relief. 
The  average  worker  will  see  his  marginal  tax 
rate  redviced  by  25  percent,  the  marriage 
penalty  cut.  the  child  care  credit  Increased 
end  the  personal  exemption  Indexed  for  in- 
flation. And  he  can  reduce  his  federal  tax 
another  $200  starting  In  1982  by  putting  $20 
a  week  into  an  Individual  retirement  ac- 
count. He  can  save  up  to  $2,000  per  year  In 
that  account  and  deduct  those  deposits  from 
his  taxable  income. 


Now.  there  is  no  question  that  it  will  take 
some  time  for  the  effects  of  budgetary  disci- 
pline and  new  tax  incentives  to  flow  through 
our  eionomy.  No  one  ever  said  that  this  new 
course  would  be  quick  or  easy.  But  I  am  ab- 
solutely convinced  that  we  are  on  the  path 
to  unleashing  a  new  era  of  economic  pros- 
perity In  the  1980s. 

The  Reagan  economic  program  is  only  the 
beginning.  A  major  share  of  the  burden  for 
increasing  productivity  and  prosperity  now 
falls  on  the  business  community.  We've  been 
prc^erly  complaining  for  years  that  If  only 
government  would  get  itself  under  control, 
and  remove  some  of  the  roadblocks,  that 
there  Is  little  that  American  private  enter- 
prise cannot  accomplish.  Now  that  many  of 
the  disincentives  to  Investment  and  expan- 
sion are  removed.  It  Is  time  for  business  to 
act.  And  I  am  confident  that  we  will  act  as 
the  measures  designed  to  spur  capital  forma- 
tion take  effect. 

Recent  history  provides  a  good  example  of 
how  business  will  respond.  In  1978.  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  calptal  gains  tax  rates  was 
enacted.  It  was  attacked  then  as  a  boondog- 
gle for  the  rich.  But  look  what  happened  to 
small  businesses  which  employ  100  workers 
or  less — businesses  which  account  for  more 
than  80  percent  of  all  new  Jobs  created  in  our 
economy. 

In  1977,  under  the  old  law,  these  small 
companies  raised  Just  $42.6  million  In  equity 
calptal.  The  number  of  companies  that  went 
public  and  Issued  stock  for  the  first  time  to- 
taled 13.  But  this  year,  under  the  new  tax 
law,  $2.2  billion  will  be  raised,  with  348  com- 
panies going  public.  Even  Uncle  Sam  has 
come  out  all  right.  By  the  end  of  1981.  ac- 
cording to  preliminary  figures,  that  lower 
calptal  gains  tax  rate  passed  In  1978  will  be 
generating  more  revenue  than  government 
was  getting  under  the  higher  rate. 

Business  will  respond  to  the  new  Incentives 
provided  by  the  President's  program — and  so 
win  the  economy.  The  U.S.  Chamber's  fore- 
cast center  predicts  that  our  economy  will 
be  weak  for  perhaps  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  But  1982  and  1983  promise  to  be  years 
of  accelerating  growth  In  the  ONP.  a  rapid 
increase  in  business  Investment,  lower  Infla- 
tion, more  Jobs,  rising  productivity  and.  yes. 
falling  Interest  rates.  In  fact,  there  have 
already  been  some  encouraging  signs: 

Inflation,  while  still  too  high,  has  dropped 
25  percent  since  the  President  took  office.  It 
is  now  running  between  eight  and  nine  per- 
cent, below  last  year's  double-digit  pace. 

Interest  rates  have  begun  a  noticeable  de- 
cline. 

Just  one  of  the  measures  designed  to  spur 
savings,  All-Savers  Certificates,  generated 
over  $15  billion  in  deposits  during  the  first 
few  days  of  October  alone. 

The  percent  of  after-tax  Income  saved  by 
Americans,  the  lowest  of  any  industrial  na- 
tion, has  begun  an  impressive  climb,  from 
4.3  percent  back  In  January  to  an  estimated 
5.3  percent  today. 

How  many  newspaper  headlines  and  net- 
work  news  reports  have  been  telling  this  side 
of  the  story? 

Despite  these  encouraging  signs,  there  is 
still  a  great  deal  more  to  be  done  to  get  our 
economy  back  on  track. 

One  big  fight  the  U.S.  Chamber  and  the 
business  community  Intend  to  wage  Is  for 
regulatory  reform.  We  must  have  a  more  ra- 
tional approach  to  regulation  in  this  coun- 
try that  allows  us  to  pursue  those  worthy 
goals  without  costing  workers  their  Jobs  and 
consumers  their  buying  power. 

Take  the  Clean  Air  Act.  for  example:  2.500 
pages  of  statutes  and  regulations  so  wrought 
with  confusion,  contradiction  and  complex- 
ity that  even  EPA  officials  themselves  don't 
know  exactly  what  they  are  supposed  to 
be  requiring  of  the  private  sector. 

But  we  know  all  too  well  what  the  result 
has  been:  'Vital  energy  and  lnd".<strlal  proj- 
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ects  have  been  delayed  and  canceled.  This 
has  meant  lower  productivity,  higher  prices, 
fewer  Jobs  and  even— are  you  ready  for  this— 
delays  in  cleaning  up  the  air 

Make  no  mistake.  The  business  comrhu- 
nlty  believes  Just  as  strongly  as  anyone  that 
the  air  should  be  cleaned  up  and  the  en- 
vironment protected.  I've  been  a  hunter,  fish- 
erman and  outdoorsman  longer  than  I've 
been  a  businessman.  But  we  are  also  prob- 
lem solvers  and  Innovators,  and  you  can'c 
tell  me  that  we  can't  move  toward  our  goals 
of  clean  air.  good  health  and  good  business 
all  at  the  same  time.  The  US.  Chamber  is 
now  working  hard  to  convince  Congress  to 
pass  the  Clean  Air  Act.  which  has  come  up 
for  renewal,  as  soon  as  posslb'e — but  to  pass 
an  Act  that  will  work  better.  And  we  are 
being  Joined  in  this  effort  by  the  nation's 
governors,  mayors  and  a  number  of  labor 
unions  In  recognition  of  otir  common  in- 
terest. 

In  addition  to  regulatory  reform,  the  busi- 
ness community  will  take  the  lead  on  a 
number  of  other  fronts  as  well  We  are  push- 
ing for  specific  legislation  to  help  expandour 
exports.  Chief  among  these  efforts  Is  the  need 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  export  trad- 
ing companies.  Toward  this  end.  there  Is  leg- 
islation pending  which  would  ease  concerns 
about  antitrust  laws  and  allow  banks  to  par- 
ticipate, thereby  bringing  both  capital  and 
International  expertise.  This  legislation  must 
be  passed.  There  are  more  than  20.000  small. 
Job-producing  businesses  with  an  untapped 
export  potential  which  now  account  for  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  our  total  exnorts. 
We  need  incentives  such  as  trading  compa- 
nies to  bring  more  small  businesses,  includ- 
ing service-oriented  businesses.  Into  inter- 
national markets. 

And  let's  not  forget  budget  control.  No  one 
should  have  been  surprised  by  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  additional  budget  cuts.  The 
federal  government  has  been  spinning  out  of 
control  for  decades,  and  It  Is  going  to  take 
many  more  cuts  before  we  bring  that  budget 
under  control  and  In  balance.  I  am  convinced 
we  can  do  that  and  still  provide  the  essen- 
tials for  those  less  fortunate  than  we — as 
long  as  the  bureaucrats  do  their  Job  and  cut 
fat  Instead  of  services. 

One  area  where  budget  control  needs  to  be 
exercised  Is  In  the  payment  of  overdue  debts 
owed  to  Uncle  Sam.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  figures  that  $175  billion  Is 
now  owed  to  the  federal  government.  More 
than  $25  billion  Is  either  delinquent  or  In 
default.  Thousands  of  Americans  have  left 
unpaid  loans  made  to  them  In  good  faith  by 
us.  the  taxpayers — and  yet  Uncle  Sam  turns 
around  and  writes  tax  refund  checks  to  many 
of  these  same  people. 

Ill  be  very  frank.  Business  must  take  a 
large  part  of  the  blame.  About  60  percent  of 
the  delinquent  debts  are  owed  by  businesses. 
This  Is  an  Intolerable  situation,  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  strongly  supports  legislation  to 
crack  down  on  these  debtors. 

Those  are  Just  a  few  of  the  new  fronts  on 
which  the  business  community  Is  fighting  to 
rebuild  our  economy  In  the  1980s.  As  business 
people  we  are  ready  to  meet  the  challenge 
to  Invest,  expand  and  create  Jobs  provided  by 
the  Reagan  economic  program. 

But  we  have  assumed  another  role  In  re- 
cent years,  the  responsibility  for  which  rests 
squarely  at  the  doorstep  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Thanks  to  the  initiatives  of 
the  Chamber,  the  business  community  has 
become  more  Involved  in  the  political  proc- 
ess than  ever  before  In  American  history.  We 
Intend  to  expand  this  political  activism  In 
the  future.  And  we  make  no  apologies  for  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  could  be  said  that 
business  has  finally  caught  on  to  wnat  orga- 
nized labor  has  realized  for  many  years:  that 
political  activism  Is  a  necessary  and  legiti- 
mate tool  for  getting  our  message  across. 

Taking  labor's  lesson  to  heart,  business 
worked  hard  last  fall  to  elect  both  Repub- 


licans and  Democrats  to  Congress  who  believe 
that  economic  prosperity  depends  on  a  re- 
juvenated private  sector.  And  we  worked 
hard  for  passage  of  the  President's  tax  and 
budget  bills  because  we  are  convinced  that 
they  are  in  the  best  interest  of  all  Americans. 
We  Intend  to  continue  to  fight  in  the  polit- 
ical arena  fcJr  the  many  remaining  reforms 
that  are  necessary  to  rebuild  America. 

I  don't  begrudge  for  one  second  the  r;ght 
and.  yes.  even  the  responsibility  for  orga- 
nized labor  to  Involve  Itself  In  the  political 
process.  And  I  hope  they  would  acknowledge 
the  same  right  and  privilege  of  business  to 
do  the  same.  After  all.  isn't  that  what  our 
democracy  Is  all  about? 

As  business  managers  and  political  activ- 
ists, we  have  reason  to  be  optimistic  about 
the  prospects  for  our  country  and  our  econ- 
omy in  the  1980s.  As  managers,  we  wUl  re- 
spond in  a  big  way  to  the  challenge  put  to 
us  In  the  form  of  new  Incentives  to  expand, 
retool  and  rebuild.  As  political  activists,  we 
are  more  committed  than  ever  to  draw  for 
the  American  people  again  and  again  the 
sharp  contrast  between  the  defenders  of  the 
status  quo  in  Washington  and  the  bipartisan 
leaders  of  a  new  era  for  our  country.  The 
first  group  says  we  can't  cut  the  budget. 
That  It  must  grow  bigger  every  yew.  That 
we  can't  cut  taxes,  but  that  taxes  should  be 
Increased  to  pay  for  new  programs.  They  say 
don't  reexamine  the  effects  of  federal  regula- 
tions, but  increase  those  regulations. 

The  business  community,  a  bipartisan  ma- 
jority of  Congress,  the  President  and  no 
doubt,  a  vast  majority  of  Americans  reject 
that  thinking.  We  are  sick  and  tired  of  the 
"can't-do-status-quo."  We  are  ready  to  move 
ahead  on  a  different  path  In  pursuit  of  new 
economic  opportunities  which  can  be  shared 
by  all.  Let's  never  forget  that  by  rolling  up 
our  sleeves  amd  working  together  in  private 
enterprise  we  Americans  built  the  most  pros- 
perous and  prestigious  society  man  has  ever 
known  out  of  a  continent  of  wilderness, 
deserts  and  swamps.  X  am  convinced  that  we 
will  rebuild  America  the  same  way.9 


S.  1810— INSURED  MUTUAL  SAVINGS 
BANKS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  introduced  S.  1810,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  re- 
garding insured  mutual  savings  banks 
which  convert  into  Federal  mutual  sav- 
ings banks. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
bill  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 


the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  shall  mutually  agree  on  what 
shall  be  treated  as  'losses  incurred  by  It  which 
arise  out  of  losses  incurred  by  the  convert- 
ing bank  prior  to  conversion'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  and  In  such  agreement 
thos3  losses  resulting  from  a  decline  in  the 
market  value  of  assets  due  to  interest  rate 
fluctuations  shall  be  treated  as  'losses  in- 
curred  by  It  which  arise  out  of  losses  in- 
curred by  the  converting  bank  price  to  con- 
version". 

"(b)  (1)  Before  acting  on  a  proposed  mer- 
ger, branch,  or  other  application  involving 
a  converted  savings  bank  during  the  in- 
demnification period,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  shall  request  a  report  on  the  fi- 
nancial and  managerial  resources  and  future 
prospects  of  the  proposed  transaction  from 
the  Corporation.  The  Corporation  shall  fur- 
nish such  report  within  thirty  days  of  the 
date  on  which  It  is  requested,  or  within  ten 
days  after  such  date  if  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Lank  Board  advises  the  Corporation 
that  an  emergency  exists  requiring  expedi- 
tious action. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  proposed  transac- 
tion requiring  regulatory  approval  which  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Is  prepared 
to  grant  but  In  which  the  Corporation  does 
not  concur,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  arbitrate,  and  Its  decision  shall 
be  final  and  binding.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection,  the  Corporation  and  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall  have  access  to  any  books,  accounts,  rec- 
ords, and  memoranda.  Including  reports  of 
examination,  of  the  Federal  savings  banks  In 
the  custody  of.  or  in  use  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

"(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  confer  the  authority  to  conduct 
examinations  for  Insurance  purpioses  of  con- 
verted banks  on  any  agency  other  than  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration. 

"(c)  Any  conversion,  merger,  or  consolida- 
tion covered  by  this  section  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  termination  of  Insured  status  under 
section  e(a)   of  this  Act."# 


The  bill  follows: 

s. 


1810 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
26  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
use.  1831c)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CONVERSION    OF    MirrUAL    SAVINGS    BANKS 

"Sec.  26.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  State- 
chartered  Insured  mutual  savings  bank  which 
converts  Into  a  Federal  savings  bank  or 
merges  or  consolidates  Into  a  Federal  savings 
bank  or  a  savings  bank  which  is  (or  within 
60  days  after  the  merger  or  consolidation 
becomes)  an  Insured  Institution  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  the  Corporation  shall  Indemnify 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration against  any  losses  incurred  by  It 
which  arises  out  of  losses  Incurred  by  the 
converting  bank  prior  to  conversion  as  fol- 
lows: One  hundred  per  centum  of  such  losses 
Incurred  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  during  the  first  two 
years  after  conversion.  76  per  centum  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years.  50  per  centum  during 
the  next  two  years,  and  25  per  centum  dur- 
ing the  seventh  year.  The  Corporation  and 


LOW-INCOME  WEATHERIZATION 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  winter  will 
soon  be  upon  us.  As  we  consider  the 
future  of  energy  conservation  programs, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  importance  of  the  low- 
income  weatherization  program. 

I  firmly  believe  conservation  in  all 
sectors,  industrial,  institutional,  and  resi- 
dential, must  play  a  vital  role  in  our 
country's  energy  policy  for  the  coming 
years.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  allocate 
our  limited  Federal  dollars  carefully, 
where  need  is  greatest  and  the  money 
is  most  productively  spent.  One  proposed 
approach  to  this  problem  would  elim- 
inate all  Federal  conservation  programs, 
including  weatherization,  and  turn  re- 
sponsibility for  such  initiatives  over  to 
the  States  without  any  assurances  that 
the  neediest  would  be  served.  This  strikes 
me  as  taking  grave  risks  with  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
recognize  that  any  approach  which  fails 
to  consider  the  experience  gained  under 
current  programs  risks  end£i.ngering 
those  efforts  that  are  now  proving  suc- 
cessful. As  we  debate  how  best  to  admin- 
ister conservation  programs  and  where 
to  trim  unnecessary  costs.  I  must  empha- 
size how  difQcult  it  is  for  the  low-income 
elderly  to  adjust  to  extremes  of  tern- 
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gas  and  decontrolled  oil. 

of  the  importance  of  the  low- 

eatherization  program  to  older 

,   the   Special   Committee  on 

which  I  am  chairman,  held 

earlier     this     year     entitled 

and  the  Aged."  I  would  like  to 

of  the  information  gathered 

rearing. 

the  context  in  which  the  weath- 
effort  should  be  considered.  I 
point  out  that  it  now  costs  low- 
louseholds  30  to  35  percent  of 
to  heat  with  fuel  oil,  com- 
a  7  or  8  percent  average  for 
households.   Furthermore,   de- 
success  of  past  weatherization 
1  /h*ch  have  made  improvements 
1 00.000  homes  to  date.  12  million 
ow-income  homes  remain  un- 
this  type  of  effort.  Analysis 
a  one-time  investment  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  low- 
veatherization  protect  provides 
energy  savings  of  26.7  percent, 
this  program  works,  and 
to  me  no  responsible  plan  for 
Government  eCBciency  should 
a   program  that  reduces  the 
for  Federal  assistance,  substan- 
es  low-income  housing,  and 
6uT  Nation's  dependence  on  im- 
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the  imanimous  conclusion  of 
xiitnesses  at  the  Committee  on 
learing.  witnesses  ranging  from 
administrators  and  fuel  dealers 
experts  and  consumers.  The  im- 
of  the  weatherization  program 
income  and  elderly  cannot  be 
The  simple  economic  fact  is 
despite   increases   in   income,   the 
have  lost  16  percent  of  their 
purchasing  power  to  energy  costs 
9  years.  Clearly,  the  market 
the  incentive  for  conserva- 
the  market  seems  unwilling  or 
provide  for  essential  human 
stark  fact  is  that  poor  and 
households  lack  the  $800  to  $1,200 
or  credit  to  respond  to  astro- 
increases  in  home  fuel  costs,  and 
no  bank  or  other  source  where 
beg  or  borrow  it. 
same  time,  the  elderly  are  es- 
vulnerable  to  extremes  of  tem- 
They  are  known  to  be  at  high 
lieat  stress  and  hypothermia,  a 
lowering  of  core  body  temperature, 
elderly  people  who  cannot 
maintain   or  heat  their   old 
ire   being  forced   into  nursing 
"fhose  that  stay  are  often  eligible 
assistance    payments,    but 
weatherization  we  will  find  our- 
sp  ending  millions  of  dollars,  year 
year  out.  to  keep  people  barely 

inadequate  housing, 
wfeatherization  program  responds 
needs;  it  does  so  effectively  and 
50  economically. 

^  rith  energy  costs  still  rising  and 

and  institutional  resources  for 

assistance  severely   cut 

last  thing  we  should  consider 

further  reducing  our  support 

I  agree  some  conser- 

Aieasures   are   producing  better 

t  lan  others,  but  let  us  not  hast- 


eather  zation 
th; 
b? 
conservation. 


ily  throw  the  good  out  with  the  bad.  The 
issue  of  Federal  and  State  roles  is  legiti- 
mate, but  we  must  give  first  priority  to 
people  who  literally  cannot  afford  to 
heat  their  homes  and  who  will  surely 
suffer  this  winter. 

If  anyone  wonders  whether  or  not  we 
can  afford  a  low-income  weatherization 
program.  I  bring  to  their  attention  just 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  comments  I  have 
heard  from  older  Americans  on  this  is- 
sue. At  the  Committee  on  Aging's  "En- 
ergy and  the  Aged  "  hearing,  Mrs.  Mona 
Musser  of  Millersburg.  Pa.,  stated  flatly: 

The  only  reason  I  am  able  to  stay  In  my 
home  and  enjoy  It  Is  because  of  tbe  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  the  days  are  growing 
cold,  frost  and  snow  have  begun,  winter 
has  already  arrived  across  much  of  the 
country.  Clearly,  if  our  most  vulnerable 
citizens  are  to  be  well  served  this  year, 
we  must  provide  flexible,  adequately 
funded,  and  responsive  conservation  as- 
sistance that  can  be  suited  to  regional 
needs.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  believe  the 
testimony  quoted  here  demonstrates,  we 
must  take  care  to  preserve  the  benefits 
of  a  program  that  successfully  addresses 
a  matter  of  truly  national  urgency.* 


THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  NUCLEAR 
ARMS  CONTROL 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  of  growing  concern  over  deploy- 
ments of  nuclear  missiles  in  Europe  and 
the  prospect  of  an  expanded  nuclear 
arms  race  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  two  distinguished 
journalists — Tom  Wicker  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  William  Beecher  of  the 
Boston  Globe — have  written  incisive  and 
compelling  articles  about  these  critical 
issues. 

As  these  articles  point  out,  the  Reagan 
administration's  surprising  insensitivity 
to  European  concerns  over  the  theater 
nuclear  force  modernization  program 
has  undermined  European  support  for 
our  policy  and  created  serious  problems 
for  our  NATO  allies.  In  addition,  the  ad- 
ministration's simple-minded  emphasis 
on  military  capabilities  has  frightened 
the  Europeans,  who  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned by  the  administration's  repeated 
suggestions  that  a  nuclear  war  can  be 
limited  and  can  be  won. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  share  our 
allies'  concern  over  the  administration's 
unnecessarily  belligerent  statements  on 
nuclear  arms  policy  and  the  administra- 
tion's exaggerated  claims  of  U.S.  nuclear 
weakness.  These  proclamations  of  weak- 
ness are  not  credible  to  our  European 
allies — or  to  Americans.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  still  main- 
tain overall  parity  in  nuclear  forces,  and 
I  am  commited  to  maintaining  that  par- 
ity. 

Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, in  its  policy  pronouncements 
and  its  action,  has  put  its  emphasis  on 
nuclear  arms  buildup,  to  the  exclusion 
of  meaningful  nuclear  arms  control. 

We  must  maintain  the  strength  of  our 
nuclear  deterrent.  But  we  must  not 
neglect  the  vital  need  to  pursue  an  effec- 
tive  nuclear   arms   control   agreement. 


Only  in  that  way  can  we  escape  the  hor- 
ror and  destruction  of  humanity's  final 
war. 

Mr.  President,  the  articles  by  Mr. 
Wicker  and  Mr.  Beecher  are  important 
contributions  to  this  essential  public  de- 
bate, and  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow : 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  29.  1981 1 
Spdhning   EtntoPE 
(By   Tom   Wicker) 

That  52-48  Senate  victory  In  the  AWACS 
flght  was  another  demonstration  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  clout  In  Congressional  politics,  but 
It  didn't  give  him  a  coherent  foreign  policy. 
For  example:  when  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  antl-nuclear  protesters  have  Just  marched 
In  five  major  European  capitals,  what  sense 
does  it  make  for  the  Reagan  Administration 
to  Insist  that  '.hese  demonstrations  will  have 
"no  Impact"  on  plans  to  deploy  572  more 
nuclear  missiles  in  Europe? 

In  the  first  place,  the  decision  to  deploy 
the  missiles  supposedly  Is  that  of  NATO,  not 
of  Washington  alone.  Why  spread  the  already 
prevalent  impression  that  the  United  States 
is  forcing  those  missiles  on  Europe? 

In  the  second  place.  President  Reagan  Is 
already  the  main  target  of  the  demonstrators. 
Why  add  one  more  to  the  insensitive  state- 
ments that  have  caused  much  of  the  trouble? 

In  the  third  place,  the  deployment  is  part 
of  a  "dual  decision"  that  Includes  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  on  missiles  in 
Europe.  Why  not  emphasize  the  negotiations, 
which  begin  in  November  and  which  the 
demonstrators  want,  rather  than  the  deploy- 
ment, which  thev  don't  want  and  which  can't 
begin  until  1983.'  if  at  all? 

In  the  fourth  place,  responsible  govern- 
ments, not  marchers  in  the  streets,  make 
malor  security  decisions.  But  those  decisions 
won't  be  worth  much  without  Dubllc  sup- 
port; why  appear  to  spurn  public  opinion 
now,  needlessly  fanning  the  opposition? 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  Administration  may 
be  dangerously  wron^  to  Insist  as  It  did  in 
the  White  House  statement  that  the  demon- 
strations "do  not  represent  a  widespread 
view  of  West  European  citizens." 

That  contradicts  the  evidence  of  continu- 
ing Government  dlfllcultles  on  this  issue  in 
the  Netherlands  and  Belgium,  intense  pres- 
sures on  Chancellor  Schmidt  in  West  Ger- 
many and  the  strident  disarmament  move- 
ment in  the  British  Labor  Party. 

John  Hume,  che  leader  of  the  moderate 
Social  Democratic  and  Labor  Party  in  North- 
ern Ireland  and  a  member  of  the  European 
Parliament,  has  been  saying  on  a  visit  to  the 
U.S.  that  the  anti-nuclear  protest  is  a  serious 
matter,  representing  deep  and  sincere  con- 
cern about  a  drift  toward  war.  In  particular, 
he  reports,  Europeans  were  "outraged"  by 
Mr.  Reagan's  recent  suggestion  that  a  limited 
nuclear  war  might  be  fought  in  Europe  with- 
out involving  the  United  States. 

But  in  the  Administration's  determination 
to  alert  the  world  to  a  dire  Soviet  military 
threat,  toueh  talk  is  the  norm — and  so,  as  In 
the  scramble  for  AWACS  votes,  is  exaggera- 
tion and  misinformation. 

Mr.  Reagan  himself  commented  recently 
that  the  United  States  might  have  been 
threatened  by  war  "when  we  were  unilateral- 
ly disarming."  No  one  asked  him  Just  when 
that  was. 

But  even  allowing  for  the  President's  off- 
hand style,  this  country  has  not  been  "uni- 
laterally disarming"  at  any  time  since  the 
Korean  War.  Military  expenditures  did  de- 
cline in  the  70's — under  Presidents  Nixon  and 
Ford,  from  8  percent  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct in  1970  to  5.4  in  1976.  President  Carter, 
however,  eventually  reversed  that  trend  and 
outlays  rose  from  5  percent  of  O.X.P.  in  1978 
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to  6.1  in  1960 — or  22.7  percent  of  all  Federal 
outlays. 

That's  unilateral  disarmament?  When  the 
Carter  Administration  left  office  with  9.000 
deliverable  nuclear  warheads,  the  Stealth 
bomber  on  the  drawing  boards  and  the  cruise 
missile  coming  on  line? 

Gen.  Robert  L.  Schweitzer,  fired  from  the 
National  Security  Council  staff  for  Insubor- 
dination but  not  repudiated  for  his  views. 
Insisted  among  o»her  things  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  achieved  "superiority  in  every  leg 
of  the  triad" — land-,  air-  and  sea-based  stra- 
tegic weapons.  That's  an  exaggeration  to 
match  Mr.  Reagan's. 

On  land,  the  Russians  deploy  1.398  ICBM's 
to  our  1.052.  But  American  missiles,  solid- 
fueled  and  hence  more  reliable,  can  deliver 
ever  2,000  warheads;  with  their  bigger  mis- 
siles, the  Russians  soon  may  have  more  land- 
based  warheads,  but  even  in  this  "leg"  their 
"superiority"  is  at  least  questionable. 

In  strategic  submarines,  although  Moscow 
has  62  boats  to  Washington's  41 ,  our  fleet  can 
deliver  5,000  warheads  compared  with  1,000 
to  1.500  for  the  Russians.  As  for  aircraft,  the 
only  way  General  Schweitzer's  claim  could 
be  even  remotely  correct  Is  if  he  counts  the 
Soviet  Backfire  bomber — and  he'd  still  be  on 
shaky  ground  because  that  would  require  htm 
also  to  count  American  fighter-bombers 
based  in  Europe.  In  long-range  bombers,  the 
U.S.  leads  with  360  B-52's  vs.  156  Soviet  Bears 
and  Bisons. 

And  from  the  Pentagon's  recent  glossy, 
four-color  pampnlet  supposedly  detailing 
Moscow's  overwhelming  power,  how's  this  for 
a  unilateral  con  Job?  The  statement  is  made 
on  page  49  that  the  Russians  have  the  sec- 
ond largest  force  of  marines  in  the  world. 
The  statement  is  not  made  that  the  U.S.  Is 
No.  1,  with  191.000  marines  to  12.000  for  the 
Russians. 

Even  so.  the  claim  that  Moscow  is  No.  2  Is 
a  little  off.  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  have 
more  marines,  and  Brazil  has  at  least  as 
many. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  29,  1981 ) 

How  Not  To  Win  Friends 

(William  Beecher) 

Washington.— In  the  afterglow  of  their 
imnressive  victory  in  the  Senate  on  the 
AWACS  issue,  some  of  the  President's  men 
feel  vindicated  and  self-satisfied. 

To  be  sure,  they  will  concede  privately 
there  were  mistakes  aplenty  both  in  shap- 
ing and  selling  the  arms  package  for  Saudi 
Arabia.  But  President  Ronald  Reagan  and 
his  Inner  circle  had  consciously  put  economic 
reordering  at  the  top  of  their  priority  list 
and,  once  Reagan  turned  his  attention  fully 
to  AWACS.  he  was  able  to  use  his  magic  as 
a  salesman. 

The  momentum,  earlier  demonstrated  in 
domestic  policy,  seems  to  be  gathering  sneed 
m  foreign  policy  as  well.  Unless  one  takes 
a  closer  look. 

Case  In  point,  the  rhubarb  over  antinu- 
clear  demonstrations  in  Western  Europe. 

At  a  recent  White  House  gathering  of  out- 
of-town  editors,  Reagan  was  asked  whether 
he  was  concerned  about  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  marching  with  ban-the-bomb 
placards  in  Berlin.  Bonn,  Brussels,  Paris, 
Rome  and  London.  Not  to  worry,  he  said, 
the  crowds  were  incited  by  propaganda  gin- 
ned up  in  Moscow.  And  anyway,  NATO  gov- 
ernments were  not  abandoning  their  pledge 
to  deploy  medium-range  missiles  starting 
in  a  couple  of  years. 

Well,  he  was  asked,  could  he  conceive  of 
an  exchange  of  nuclear  weapons  that  would 
not  escalate  to  an  all-out  nuclear  cataclysm? 

"I  could  see  where  you  could  have  the  ex- 
change of  tactical  weapons  against  troops  in 
the  field  without  its  bringing  either  one 
of  the  major  powers  to  pushing  the  button." 

In  your  living  room  or  mine,  after  a  Sun- 
day   football    game,    such    casual    answers 


would  be  perfectly  reasonable  and  accept- 
able. It  doesn't  take  a  team  of  CIA  agents 
to  discover  that  the  Russians  are  working 
overtime  to  egg  on  antinuclear  sentiment  in 
the  West.  And  there  mlghv  well  be  circum- 
stances where,  after  each  side  had  lofted  a 
couple  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  at  the 
other  to  prove  they  meant  business,  they 
would  t^tnk  better  of  escalating  and  back 
off. 

But  the  President  wasn't  In  our  living 
room,  he  was  in  the  White  House  fishbowl — 
with  all  the  world  looking  on.  And  the  mood 
in  Europe  today  is  far  from  what  one  en- 
counters at  home  when  the  bowl  of  popcorn 
Is  down  to  a  few  unpopped  kernels  and  the 
beer  is  running  out. 

After  years  of  taking  for  granted  that  Uncle 
Sam's  superior  nuclear  umbrella  made  the 
very  idea  of  Soviet  aggression  pretty  much 
unthinkable,  growing  numt>ers  of  Europeans 
are  awakening  to  the  realization  that  the 
Jimbrella  has  shrunk,  and  developed  leaks. 

Add  to  that  the  growing  truculence  of 
American  rhetoric  of  late.  Jitters  about  weap- 
ons coming  to  Europe  which  for  the  first  time 
will  reach  well  beyond  the  potential  battle- 
field Into  the  Russian  heartland,  and  concern 
that  the  daft  Tanks  might  Just  be  toying 
with  the  idea  of  configuring  weapons  and 
strategy  for  a  limited  nuclear  war  in  Europe. 

Belatedly,  well  after  Reagan's  offhand  re- 
marks had  been  bent  out  of  shape  into  advo- 
cacy of  a  limited  European  war.  the  White 
House  reacted.  What  the  President  meant,  it 
explained,  was  that  flexible  response  remains 
the  policy  and  "no  aggressor  should  believe 
that  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe 
could  reasonably  be  limited  to  Europe." 

The  President's  merry  men  were  way  off  the 
mark. 

First,  they  should  have  alerted  him  to  the 
nervous  winds  coursing  through  the  alliance 
and  cautioned  that,  regardless  of  what  was 
asked  about  nuclear  war,  his  answers  should 
consciously  aim  to  calm  the  political  storm. 

Second,  the  content  of  his  message  ought 
to  be  that,  because  gaps  have  developed  in 
the  spectrum  of  deployed  nuclear  weapons. 
NATO  is  trying  to  fill  those  gaps  lest  the 
Russians  in  a  crisis  be  tempted  to  exploit 
them.  The  whole  exercise  Is  aimed  at  deter- 
ring war,  at  every  level,  not  fighting  it  at  an 
agreeably  safe  distance  from  Washington. 

A  savvy,  sophisticated  staff  would  have  so 
sensitized  the  President  that  if  someone  even 
inquired  about  the  future  of  nuclear  energy, 
part  of  his  answer  would  have  stressed  the 
importance  of  shoring  up  nuclear  deterrence. 

That's  statecraft.  It's  necessary  for  a  suc- 
cessful foreign  policy.  And,  AWACS  notwith- 
standing, it  shows  little  evidence  of  being 
practiced  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.# 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

ORDEK  FOB  RECESS  tTNTIL  9  :30  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30  ajn.  on 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    FOB    THE    RECOGNITION    OP    VABIOTTS 
SENATORS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  that  the  following  Sen- 
ators be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes:  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'Mr.  Cochran ),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  RiEGLE) ,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee 'Mr.  Sassep).  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator 
from    West    Virginia     (Mr.    Robert  C. 


Byrd  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Met- 
ZENBAUM I .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoREN).  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin Mr.  Proxmirei,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  ( Mr.  Mitchell  i  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDEB    FOB    ROtTTINE     MOBNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  and  the  special  or- 
ders just  awarded,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  20  minutes  in 
length  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
hoped  that  on  tomorrow  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Senate  to  take  up  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act.  S.  1112,  but  it 
appears  that  that  is  not  likely  to  be 
cleared  on  tomorrow  and  it  appears  in- 
stead, that  it  will  be  a  matter  that  the 
leadership  may  ask  the  Senate  to  ad- 
dress on  Monday  the  9th  of  November. 

Tomorrow.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  could  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  778,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize additioiml  funds  for  the  development 
of  the  area  south  of  the  original  Smith- 
sonian Institution  building:  S.  794,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Trails  System 
Act;  and  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
43.  a  concurrent  resolution  granting  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  to  certain 
aliens;  and  any  other  items,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  may  be  cleared  on  either  the 
Calendar  of  General  Orders  or  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  number  of 
items  that  are  cleared  on  this  side.  I 
would  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if 
he  would  be  in  a  position  to  clear  for  ac- 
tion by  unanimous  consent  any  of  the 
following.  I  have  five  items  that  I  would 
recite. 

First,  two  items  on  the  calendar  to  be 
passed.  Calendar  Order  No.  355,  Senate 
Resolution  210,  which  is  marked  cleared 
here,  and  Calendar  Order  No.  358,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  106,  which  is  also 
cleared  on  our  side. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  would  in- 
vite the  minority  leader  to  consider,  if  he 
will,  the  possibility  of  indefinitely  post- 
poning three  items:  Calendar  Order  No. 
63,  Calendar  Order  No,  78,  and  Calendar 
Order  No.  303. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  responding  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  could  he  tell  us 
when  we  might  expect  the  small  business 
innovations  bill  to  be  called  up? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  hoped  to  take  up  that  bill  on  Mon- 
day. I  understand  certain  complications 
have  arisen  on  our  calendar,  but  I  would 
be  hopeful,  based  on  conversations  that 
I  had  during  the  day  today,  that  those 
complications  may  clear  up.  So  it  is  pos- 
sible, Mr.  President,  that  bill  would  be 
taken  up  on  Monday. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  he  expects  amendments  to  that  bill? 
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Mr.  F  OBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do. 

Mr.  ElAKER.  Could  the  minority  lead 
er  tell  rte  anything  about  the  number  of 
amendments  and  the  nature  of  the 
amendments,  which  might  help  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  clear  the  measure' 

Mr.  F, OBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  cannot  at 
this  mcment  state  the  number  or  the 
nature.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that  perhaps 
on  tome  rrow.  But  may  I  say  that  there  is 
no  prob  em  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  with 
clearance 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Per- 
haps thi :  minority  leader  and  I  could  con 
f  er  on  t  lat  in  the  morning  and  it  may  be 
that  th!  bill  could  be  rescheduled  then 
for  next  Monday  as  originally  contem 
plated. 

Mr.  RJOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  respc  nse  to  the  majority  leader's  in- 
quiry, ttie  minority  leader  is  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  items  listed. 

Mr.  pAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 
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3AKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
consent  that  the  Senate  in- 
postpone  Calendar  Order  Nos. 
303. 
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^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

it  is  so  ordered, 
neasures  indefinitely  postponed 
f  pllows : 

63,  S.  Con.  Res.  19,  a  concurrent 

setting   forth    the   recommended 

budget  for  the  United  States 

for  the  fiscal  years  1982.   1983, 

and    revising    the    congressional 

the  United  States  Government  for 

year  1981; 

78,  H.R.  3132,  an  act  to  amend  the 

Lending   Act    to   encourage   cash 

and  for  other  purposes; 

ar  303,  S.  Con.  Res.  37,  a  concurrent 

disapproving  the  proposed  sales  to 

A^bia  of  E-3A  airborne  warning  and 

systems     (AWACS)     aircraft,     con- 

tanks  for  F-15  aircraft,  AIM-9L 

missiles,   and  Boeing  707  aerial 

aircraft. 


PRINTING  OF  "HOW  OUR  LAWS  ARE 
MADE" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con.  Res.  106) 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  bro- 
chure "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made,"  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment: 

On  page  2,  after  line  6,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  flfty-two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  document  specified  In  section  1 
of  this  concurrent  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  is  as 
follows : 

H.  CON.  Res.  106 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made",  as  set 
out  in  House  Document  Numbered  96-352 
of  the  Ninety-sixth  Congress,  be  printed  as  a 
House  document,  with  a  suitable  paperback 
cover  of  a  style,  design,  and  color,  to  be 
selected  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  emendations,  and  with  a  foreword 
by  the  Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Junior; 
and  that  there  be  printed  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  thousaind  additional  copies,  of 
which  twenty-five  thousand  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
the  balance  prorated  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  us3 
of  the  Senate  flfty-two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  document  specified  in  section 
1  of  this  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 
9AKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 


lay  before  the  Senate  the  two 
items  previously  identified. 


raSTOIlY  OF  THE   COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 


esolution  <S.  Res.  210)   to  com- 
print a  history  of  the  Commit - 
lihe  Judiciary,  was  considered  and 
X),  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  210 

Resolved.  TTiat  a  compilation  of  materials 

to  the  history  of  the  Committee  on 

Judiciary  be  printed,  with  Illustrations, 

document,   and  that  there  be 

such  additional  copies  not  to  exceed 

cost  of  such  document  for  the  use 

cbmmlttee. 


ill 


relating 
the 
as   a 
printed 
$1,200 
of  the 

Mr.  AaKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsi  ier  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion wa  5  agreed  to. 

Mr.  nOBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  mdtion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  ito. 


MILITARY    JUSTICE    AMENDMENTS 
OF  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an- 
other matter  that  I  will  address.  I  inquire 
of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  consider  H.R.  4792,  the  Armed 
Forces  Military  Justice  Amendments  of 
1981,  which  are  cleared  on  this  side  of  the 

Q  ielp 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  item  has  been  cleared  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  H.R.  4792. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  4792)  an  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  Improve  the  Military 
Justice  System. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  the  first  and  second 
times  and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  4792 
contains  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
military  justice  system  which  the  Sen- 


ate originally  provided  for  in  S.  1181,  the 
Uniformed  Services  Pay  and  Benefits 
Act  of  1981.  The  provisions  were  not  in 
the  House  version  of  the  military  pay 
bill.  In  the  conference,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  to  recede  on  these  changes 
to  avoid  a  potential  point  of  order  when 
the  military  pay  bill  came  to  the  House 
floor.  However,  the  House  conferees 
agreed  to  prompt  action  on  separate  leg- 
islation embodying  the  elements  of  the 
Senate  provisions.  H.R.  4792  is  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  commitment.  The  revi- 
sions will  help  enhance  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  administration  of 
military  justice.  They  also  will  help 
promote  discipline  in  the  armed  forces, 
while  retaining  intact  the  fundamental 
rights  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
during  the  military  justice  process. 

The  changes  made  in  H.R.  4792  are 
technical  and  of  a  drafting  nature,  and 
should  be  acceptable  to  the  Senate.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  substantively 
the  same  as  the  terms  originally  con- 
tained in  S.  1181  so  there  is  no  need  to 
refer  this  bill  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  consideration.  The  Com- 
mittee Report  on  the  military  pay  bill 
(Senate  Report  No.  97-146)  contained  a 
detailed  and  lengthy  explanation  of  the 
need  for  these  military  justice  changes, 
the  scope  of  the  provisions  and  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee.  In  view  of  the 
substantive  identity  of  the  military  jus- 
tice provisions  in  the  two  bills — S.  1181 
and  H.R.  4792 — the  explanations  and 
views  of  the  Senate  in  Senate  Report 
97-146  are  equally  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  the  changes  proposed  by  H.R. 
4792. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4792)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FIRE  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  999. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  999)  en- 
titled "An  Act  ;o  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes",  with 
the  following  amendments: 

(1)  Page  1,  line  14,  strike  out  "$35,425,000", 
and  Insert:  "$34,425,000". 

(2)  Page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  "$21,115,000", 
and  Insert:  "$20,815,000". 

(3)  Page  3,  line  2,  strike  out  "$25,338,000", 
and  Insert:  "$23,312,800". 

(4)  Page  3,  strike  out  all  after  line  4,  down 
to  and  including  line  10,  and  Insert: 

(A)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
support  of  research  and  development  at  the 
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Fire  Research  Center  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  under  section  18  of  this  Act, 
which  sums  shall  be  in  addition  to  those 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1981  and  1982;  and 
(5)  Page  3,  line  12,  strike  out  "$784,000", 
and  insert:  "$732,480". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
unanimous -consent  requests. 


REFERRAL  OF  H.R.  4431 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  4431,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  designation  of  the  E.  Michael 
Roll  Post  Office,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government- 
al Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERMISSION   TO   FILE   REPORT  TO 
ACCOMPANY  S.  807 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rules  Com- 


mittee have  until  the  close  of  business  on 
Monday,  November  16,  to  file  a  report  to 
accompany  S.  807. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  other  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  would  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  if  there  are  other 
matters  he  wishes  to  dispose  of  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er for  his  customary  courtesy.  I  believe 
there  are  certain  other  matters  that  are 
cleared  for  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  apparently 
four  items  that  are  cleared  now  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  make  those  re- 
quests at  this  time. 

(The  Senate  granted  authority  for  cer- 
tain committees  to  meet,  which  pro- 
ceedings are  printed  under  Routine 
Morning  Business.) 


RECESS  UNTIL  9 :  30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  further  business  to  be 


transacted  by  the  Senate.  I  move  now 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and,  at  8 :  29 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed,  until  Friday, 
November  6,  1981,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  November  5,  1981 : 

Department  or  State 

Milan  D.  Bish,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Barbados,  and  to 
serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Dominica. 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
St.  Lucia,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  St.  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines, 
and  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Antigua  and  Barbuda. 

The  Jcdiciary 

Robert  G.  Doumar.  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Vir- 
ginia vice  Richard  B.  Kellam.  retired. 

David  V.  O'Brien,  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  the  term  of  8  years  vice 
Warren  H.  Young,  deceased. 
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MOR  TGAGES 


TO  MEET  THE 
HOUSING  CRISIS 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IK  THl   HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  LJNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  the  Nation's  housing  in- 
dustry h^ve  reached  crisis  proportions. 
Accordin  5  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
New  Yort  Times,  less  than  a  million 
new  hon  les  will  be  constructed  this 
year,  hal  the  number  constructed  last 
year  and  less  than  40  percent  of  the 
Nation's  estimated  annual  demand  for 
new  houjiing.  Sales  of  existing  homes 
are  running  more  than  8  percent 
below  lajt  year's  disappointing  level. 
The  inab  lity  of  potential  home  buyers 
to  secure  mortgages  at  reasonable  rate 
has  not  c  nly  dropped  housing  demand 
to  recorc  levels,  but  has  caused  the 
first  significant  decline  in  housing 
prices  sinpe  World  War  II. 

This  decline  in  housing  activity  has 
put  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ajneri- 
cans  out  of  work.  Reported  bankrupt- 
cies among  general  building  contrac- 
tors durtig  the  first  months  of  1981 
increased  nearly  50  percent  over  last 
year.  Th(!  failure  rate  among  smaller 
subcontrj  ctors  was  up  150  percent. 
Unemplo;  rment  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry is  currently  16.3  percent,  over 
twice  the  national  unemployment 
rate.  A  riore  far-resu;hing  effect  has 
been  the  closing  or  reduced  operation 
of  lumher  dealers  and  sawmills 
throughojt  the  Nation.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  the  laying  off  of  more  than 
100,000  sdwmill  workers  in  the  West- 
em  Statei;  alone. 

The  slump  in  the  Nation's  housing 
industry  1  las  undermined  efforts  to  re- 
vitalized the  Nation's  economy  and 
guarantee  s  that  housing  shortages  and 
record-hiih  housing  costs  will  contin- 
ue. Current  conditions  will  also  limit 
our  abili  y  to  meet  future  housing 
demand  e  ven  if  interest  rates  drop  dra- 
matically, The  loss  of  capacity  repre- 
sented bj  the  closing  of  hundreds  of 
building  firms  and  lumber  yards 
means  that  several  years  will  be  re- 
quired jui  t  to  bring  the  industry  back 
to  full  pre  duction. 

Most  economic  analyses  attribute 
the  currei  it  housing  crisis  to  continued 
high  interest  rates.  Such  explanations, 
however,  should  be  taken  a  step  fur- 
ther. At  f  lult  is  the  practice  of  adjust- 
ing mortgage  interest  rates  to  antici- 
pated lev  Bis  of  inflation  and  adding 
this  cost  to  every  monthly  payment 
throughout  the  life  of  the  mortgage. 
This  leadi  to  a  faster  amortization  of 
debt  and  larger  than  necessary  initial 
mortgage  payments.  The  high  initial 
payments  on  current  fixed-rate  and 
adjustable-rate  mortgages,  more  than 


actual  housing  construction  costs,  are 
the  most  important  factor  pricing 
housing  out  of  the  reach  of  potential 
buyers. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  been 
studying  an  alternative  home  financ- 
ing concept  known  as  price-level  ad- 
justed mortgages,  or  simply  "real 
dollar"  mortgages.  The  concept  has 
been  proposed  as  a  solution  to  the 
problems  posed  by  the  limited  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  funds  and  the  in- 
ability of  prospective  home  buyers  to 
meet  initial  home  financing  costs.  The 
concept  is  a  simple  one:  Instead  of 
adding  the  cost  of  anticipated  levels  of 
Inflation  to  the  mortgage  interest  rate, 
the  real  cost  of  inflation  would  be 
added  over  time  to  the  principal  of  the 
mortgage.  Mortgage  payments  would 
begin  as  if  no  inflation  existed  and 
would  be  adjusted  annually  according 
to  changes  in  a  selected  price  index. 

For  the  buyer,  this  would  provide  a 
low  initial  mortgage  obligation  and 
monthly  payments  that  would  remain 
below  current  fixed-rate  levels  for  the 
first  10  years  of  the  mortgage.  These 
mortgages  would  also  eliminate  cur- 
rent disincentives  for  making  mort- 
gage financing  available,  since  it  guar- 
antees that  money  borrowed  would  be 
repayed  in  "real"  dollars  at  any  point 
in  the  life  of  the  mortgage. 

Real  dollar  mortgages  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  initial  financing  costs 
on  housing  loans,  enable  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  households  to  reenter  the 
housing  market  and  provide  a  needed 
stimulus  for  the  housing  industry.  It 
would  do  this  without  Government 
subsidies  and  with  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  Federal  tax  revenue  now 
lost  to  mortgage  Interest  deductions. 

Where  once  I  had  reservations  re- 
garding the  additional  risk  these  mort- 
gages might  pose  to  borrowers,  I  am 
now  convinced  that  there  is  no  risk, 
even  20  years  into  an  inflation  adjust- 
ed mortgage,  that  is  not  present  in 
current  high-interest,  fixed-rate  and 
adjustable-rate  mortgages.  The  real 
dollar  mortgage  concept  may  offer  one 
of  the  only  answers  to  the  current  sit- 
uation in  which  housing  is  not  being 
constructed,  financed,  or  purchased. 

Having  come  to  these  conclusions,  I 
was  pleased  to  find  in  the  October  27 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  an  arti- 
cle advocating  price-level  adjusted 
mortgages.  The  article,  jointly  au- 
thored by  Harvard  economist  Martin 
Feldstein  and  his  wife,  Kathleen, 
offers  one  variation  of  the  inflation 
adjusted  mortgage  concept.  I  insert 
this  article  in  the  Record  and  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

There's  a  Better  Way  to  Pay  a  Mortgage 
(By  Martin  and  Kathleen  Feldstein) 

An  unprecedented  surge  in  long-term  In- 
terest rates  has  carried  mortgage  rates  to  17 


percent,  an  increase  of  nearly  six  percent- 
age points  in  just  two  years.  The  resulting 
jump  in  monthly  mortgage  payments  has 
cut  back  sharply  the  demand  for  new 
homes.  The  home  construction  rate  has 
dropped  to  less  than  1  million  units  a  year, 
only  half  the  1978-79  rate. 

With  figures  like  these,  it's  not  surprising 
that  potential  home  buyers  and  sellers 
alike,  along  with  the  construction  industry, 
are  turning  in  protest  to  their  representa- 
tives In  Washington.  The  temptation  will  be 
strong  for  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  try  to  force  the  Federal  Reserve  to  ease 
credit  or  even  to  try  some  form  of  credit 
controls  or  direct  intevention  in  mortgage 
markets.  Any  such  move  would  weaken  the 
administration's  anti-inflation  program 
without  resolving  the  fundamental  problem 
In  the  financing  of  homeownership. 

The  plight  of  the  potential  home  buyer  is 
a  serious  one.  Even  for  relatively  affluent 
families,  the  usual  method  of  financing  a 
home  purchase  can  impose  prohibitive  ini- 
tial carrying  costs. 

It  would  certainly  not  be  unreasonable  by 
conventional  standards  for  a  couple  with  an 
annual  income  of  $40,000  to  aspire  to  an 
$80,000  home.  But  with  a  normal  down  pay- 
ment of  20  percent  and  a  17  percent  interest 
rate  on  the  loan  of  $64,000,  this  couple 
would  be  spending  $11,000  a  year  on  mort- 
gage payments  alone— more  than  one  fourth 
of  their  annual  income. 

It's  true  that  the  federal  government 
would  assist  this  couple  by  allowing  the  de- 
duction of  these  interest  payments  in  the 
calculation  of  taxable  income.  But  even 
after  a  tax  saving  of  $3,200,  the  net  annual 
mortgage  cost  of  $7,800  would  still  take 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  couple's  income 
net  of  federal  and  state  taxes. 

Furthermore,  even  if  a  couple  is  willing  to 
take  on  this  burden,  they  often  find  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  credit.  Banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  are  frequently  unwill- 
ing to  take  the  risk  of  lending  to  a  couple 
for  whom  meeting  the  monthly  payment 
represents  a  serious  financial  strain.  The  fi- 
nancial institutions  understandably  fear 
that  if  the  couple  experiences  even  a  tempo- 
rary loss  of  income  or  large  unexpected  ex- 
penditure, the  mortgage  might  be  thrown 
into  default. 

But  serious  as  the  problem  is,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  seek  a  solution  in  artificially  low 
mortgage  interest  rates.  Imposing  a  ceiling 
on  the  interest  rate  that  could  be  charged 
on  mortgages  would  simply  dry  up  all  of  the 
supply  of  mortgage  funds  as  lenders  turned 
to  the  corporate  and  government  bond  mar- 
kets instead.  Similarly,  a  return  to  the  old 
regulations  limiting  the  interest  rate  that 
banks  and  thrifts  can  pay  for  their  funds 
would  not  only  distort  savings  incentives 
but  would  induce  an  outflow  of  funds  from 
which  the  savings  banks  and  the  S&Ls 
might  never  recover. 

Alternatively,  a  direct  government  subsidy 
that  lowered  mortgage  rates  and  thereby 
permitted  home  buyers  to  borrow  at  a  lower 
cost  of  funds  than  businesses  would  mean 
that  too  much  of  the  nation's  savings  would 
flow  into  housing  and  not  enough  into  in- 
vestment in  plant  and  equipment. 

The  correct  solution  to  the  problem  is  to 
reduce  the  borrower's  monthly  repayment 
burden  without  distorting  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowed funds.  Fortunately,  it  is  possible  to 
alleviate    the    heavy    initial    carrying   cost 
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without  creating  wrong  incentives  for  sav- 
ings and  investment. 

The  real  problem  for  the  home  purchaser 
is  not  the  high  mortgage  interest  rate  in 
itself  but  the  flat  monthly  payments  for  in- 
terest and  amortization.  Monthly  mortgage 
repayment  under  current  home  financing 
arrangements  is  spread  in  equal  dollar  in- 
stallments over  a  period  of  up  to  30  years. 
But  equal  dollar  installment  may  mean  very 
different  payments  of  real  purchasing 
power  when  inflation  reduces  the  value  of  a 
dollar  very  substantially  over  a  period  of 
two  to  three  decades. 

With  the  usual  method  of  constant 
monthly  payments,  most  of  the  real  value  of 
the  loan  is  actually  repaid  in  the  first  few 
years  even  if  pasonents  continue  for  30 
years.  For  example,  at  7  percent  inflation, 
the  annual  payment  of  $11,000  referred  to 
earlier  declines  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power  from  $11,000  in  the  first  year  to 
$5,600  a  decade  later,  less  than  $3,000  in  the 
20th  year  and  only  $1,500  in  the  final  year. 
If  the  couple's  real  income  just  keeps  pace 
with  inflation  and  enjoys  no  real  growth,  a 
constant  monthly  payment  mortgage  that 
took  a  very  burdensome  25  percent  of 
Income  in  the  first  year  would  take  a  very 
moderate  10  percent  of  income  15  years 
later.  And  if  the  couple's  income  growth  ex- 
ceeds Inflation  by  2  percent  a  year,  it  would 
take  only  a  decade  to  reduce  the  mortgage 
payments  to  10  percent  of  income.  The 
problem  is,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  first  few  years  by  shifting 
more  of  the  repayment  to  later  years. 

In  place  of  the  present  system  of  fixed 
monthly  payments,  mortgage  payments 
should  increase  gradually  with  the  general 
rise  in  prices  and  incomes.  In  this  way,  the 
purchasing  power  value  of  the  repayment 
installments  could  remain  constant  or  even 
increase  as  real  income  grows. 

The  principle  of  gradually  increasing 
mortgage  payments  could  be  incorporated 
into  any  of  the  currently  available  types  of 
mortgages  A  bank  might,  for  example,  issue 
a  30-year  mortgage  with  a  17  percent  inter- 
est rate.  but.  instead  of  a  constant  monthly 
repayment,  might  use  a  repayment  schedule 
that  starts  low  and  then  rises  at  6  percent  a 
year.  Such  a  change  would  permit  cutting 
the  annual  mortgage  payment  in  the  first 
year  from  $1,000  to  $7,000  or,  net  of  the 
benefits  of  tax  deductibility,  from  $7,800  to 
$4,800.  this  reduction  of  nearly  40  percent  in 
first-year  payments  shows  how  much  relief 
could  be  achieved  without  distorting  inter- 
est rates. 

Permitting  monthly  payments  to  increase 
at  an  annual  rate  of  6  percent  over  the 
entire  life  of  the  mortgage  does  run  the  risk 
that  they  will  become  too  high  relative  to 
Income  in  later  years  if  inflation  falls  sharp- 
ly. This  risk  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  using 
a  mortgage  in  which  monthly  payments  in- 
crease only  for  a  limited  time  and  then 
remain  level.  Fortunately,  a  6  percent  rate 
of  increase  limited  to  the  first  decade  and 
followed  by  constant  montly  payments 
would  still  succeed  in  reducing  the  $11,000 
first-year  mortgage  repayment  to  only 
$7,900  (with  a  correspondingly  smaller  net- 
of-tax  amount). 

In  the  last  few  years,  banks  and  thrift  in- 
stitutions have  introduced  "variable  rate" 
mortgages  in  which  the  interest  rate  is  peri- 
odically adjusted  up  or  down  in  response  to 
the  general  movement  of  interest  rates.  A 
variable  interest  rate  could  easily  l>e  com- 
bined with  a  graduated  payment  schedule. 
Indeed,  a  variable  rate  may  be  necessary  to 
induce  lenders  to  accept  the  greater  risk 
that  is  associated  with  slowing  the  rate  at 
which  the  loan  is  repaid.  It  is  unfortunate, 
therefore,  that  the  government  still  resticts 
the  use  of  variable  rate  mortgages.  By  doing 
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so,  it  discourages  lenders  from  offering  the 
kind  of  graduated  payment  mortgages  that 
could  substantially  ease  the  burden  of  home 
buying.  The  government's  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  variable  rate  mortgages  have 
been  eased  in  recent  years,  and  the  remain- 
ing restrictions  should  be  eliminated  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

It  is  crucial  for  the  government  to  avoid 
the  temptation  to  lower  mortgage  interest 
rates  by  an  inevitably  futile  policy  of  easy 
money.  Such  an  increased  growth  of  the 
money  supply  would  only  add  to  inflation 
and  thus  ultimately  raise  interest  rates. 
Let's  hope  that  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  instead  both  the  wisdom  to 
eliminate  the  restrictions  that  are  impeding 
change  and  the  patience  to  sJIow  the 
market  to  solve  the  mortgage  problem.* 


CHIEF  FIRE  MARSHAL  JOHNSON 
TO  RETIRE 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  our  budget  battles  and  for- 
eign policy  questions  and  the  construc- 
tion of  tax  bUls,  we  can  get  caught  up 
in  a  whirlwind  of  problems  that  seem 
endless.  It  is  easy  to  forget  the  day-to- 
day substance  of  this  country  and  to 
overlook  the  people  that  manage  quite 
nicely  in  maintaining  our  values  and 
forming  a  strong  and  durable  fabric 
that  holds  together  in  the  roughest 
times. 

So  much  of  our  greatness  as  a  land  is 
due  to  countless  dedicated  people  who 
are  quietly  going  about  the  business  of 
leading  their  lives  and  working  in  the 
service  of  others.  Occasionally  we  need 
to  stop  and  be  grateful,  and  to  say 
"thank  you." 

Such  a  citizen  from  my  district  is  re- 
tiring this  month  after  25  years  of 
service  for  the  city  of  Harvey.  Chief 
Fire  Marshal  Robert  Johnson  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  dedicated 
public  servant  and  thanks  to  his  ef- 
forts, he  is  leaving  behind  one  of  the 
finest  fire  departments  in  the  south 
suburbs. 

Many  people  will  be  gathering  to 
honor  Chief  Johnson  on  November  29 
and  it  is  a  tribute  well  deserved. 
Through  the  years  he  already  has  re- 
ceived various  awards  and  certificates 
of  commendation  from  several  commu- 
nity organizations  for  his  commitment 
to  the  community.  He  has,  to  cite  one 
example,  been  actively  involved  in  the 
Optimists  organization,  both  on  the 
local  and  the  State  level,  where  he 
became  State  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
1978. 

And  in  maintaining  his  own  high 
degree  of  professionalism  in  his  work, 
he  has  concentrated  on  training  for 
himself  and  on  improving  the  unit.  He 
received  a  technical  certificate  in  fire 
science  from  Prairie  State  College- 
one  of  the  first  such  certificates 
awarded  not  only  to  a  member  of  the 
Harvey  Fire  Department  but  one  of 
the  first  awarded  by  Prairie  State.  He 
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received  certification  as  a  fire  preven- 
tion officer  from  the  State  fire  mar- 
shal's office.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
people  to  complete  the  240-hour 
course  for  this  certification  and  there 
are  currently  less  than  200  certified 
fire  prevention  officers  in  the  entire 
State. 

For  4  years.  Chief  Johnson  served  on 
the  inspectors  ad  hoc  committee  of 
the  State  fire  marshal's  office.  In  1977 
he  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of 
State  legislation  allowing  the  Harvey 
Fire  Department  Arson  Investigation 
Unit  to  act  as  peace  officers  in  the 
State  of  Illinois— the  first  such  unit  to 
have  such  powers  and  now  many  com- 
munities in  Illinois  are  using  the 
Harvey  Unit  as  a  model  to  establish 
their  own  similar  units. 

He  has  received  the  Illinois  Fire  In- 
spectors Association  award  as  out- 
standing fire  investigator  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  involvement  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Harvey  Arson  Investiga- 
tion Unit  and  his  contributions  to  the 
field  or  arson  investigation  through- 
out the  State.  For  the  last  4  years  he 
has  served  on  the  South  Cook  County 
Emergency  Medicsd  System  board  of 
directors. 

Chief  Johnson  is  a  man  who  cares, 
who  brings  his  best  to  his  work  and 
who  has  an  impact.  Such  men  are  the 
backbone  of  our  coimtry.  He  has  given 
much  and  he  deserves  the  best  in  his 
retirement  in  Florida.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues join  with  me  in  thanking  him 
for  a  job  well  done.* 


ITALIAN  EARTHQUAKE  RELIEF 
WORK  PROGRESSING 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  1»EW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 23,  1980.  Italy  was  ravaged  by 
a  massive  earthquake  which  left  more 
than  3,000  persons  dead  and  another 
300,000  homeless.  In  response  to  this 
enormous  tragedy,  the  United  States, 
under  the  terms  of  legislation  which  I 
cosponsored,  provided  $50  million  in 
relief  and  rehabilitation  aid  to  the 
Provinces  of  Salerno,  Naples,  Potenza. 
and  Avellino.  Approximately  $5  mil- 
lion was  spent  on  relief  while  almost 
$40  million  has  been  committed  for 
the  construction  of  some  12  schools. 

I  traveled  to  Italy  last  December  to 
meet  with  the  Italian  Government  of- 
ficials who  would  be  involved  in  the  re- 
habilitation effort.  In  addition  to  the 
aid  provided  by  Congress,  thousands 
more  dollars  in  donations  have  been 
raised  by  various  private  organizations 
thus  demonstrating  this  Nations  gen- 
erosity to  those  less  fortunate. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  article  wiiich  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber 29  edition  of  n  Progresso  outlining 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  all-important  effort  of  providing 
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or  those  who  were  left  home- 
Ihe  earthquake.  The  news  is 
Encouraging   and   I   commend 

of  Director  Zamberletti. 

Praisks  Govzrnkent's  Work  in 
Zone— 70  PracBrr  or  23.000 
duiLT 


(By  Marc  Perranti) 

Rome.— ^e  Italian  government  has  done 
a  good  jot^  of  getting  people  out  of  huts  and 
into  hous^  in  the  area  devastated  by  the 
Nov.  23.  1(80  earthquake,  according  to  Giu- 
seppe ZaOiberletti.  director  of  the  earth- 
quake recovery  operations. 

Zamberletti  is  responsibile  for  supervising 
reconstruction  projects  in  the  area  the  giant 
1980  earthquake  hit  hardest— the  rugged 
stretch  of  land  that  runs  from  Naples 
through  the  region  of  Campania  down  to 
BasUicata.! 

Zamberletti  was  interviewed  by  journalists 
as  he  pre^nted  a  consignment  of  prefabri- 
cated hou^s  to  the  towns  of  Serino  and 
Montorio,  la  few  kilometers  away  from  Avel- 
lino.  south!  of  Naples. 

"The  st*^  has  done  its  duty."  Zamberletti 
said,  "No  pther  part  of  the  world  has  ever 
experienced  so  vast  a  project  undertaken  in 
so  short  a  time,  in  an  area  ten  times  bigger 
than  PriuU  (a  northern  Italian  region  hit  by 
an  earthquake  several  years  ago).  The  chal- 
lenge that  the  earthquake  presented  society 
with  has  wet  a  precise  response." 

The  Italian  state  has  already  committed 
two  trillioa  lire,  about  $1.8  billion,  to  recon- 
struction projects  in  the  south.  Zamberletti 
reports  that  70  to  80  percent  of  this  money 
has  alreadV  been  spent.  And  what  has  been 
done  with  the  money? 

According  to  a  census  taken  by  the  Ex- 
traordinary Commission  for  Campania  and 
BasUicata..  1,200  construction  units  have 
been  set  u^  in  the  earthquake  zone.  About 
25,000  woiiers  took  part  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion efforts.  In  addition,  the  census  indi- 
cates that  bo  percent  of  the  23,000  prefabri- 
cated houies  destined  for  homeless  people 
are  now  re^dy. 

The  pla4  to  reconstruct  the  earthquake- 

th  has  four  main  objectives: 

truction  of  13.000  prefabricated 

5  towns  situated  in  the  center  of 

ake  area.  These  houses  will  be 

ure  they  will  last  for  at  lesist 
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ion  of  another  10,000  houses  of 
pe  to  be  placed  in  85  towns  out- 
icenter  of  the  earthquake.  Two 
thousand  Special  services  buildings  will  also 
be  built  in  this  area. 

The  tratisferral  of  12,000  mono-block 
houses,  or  I  "containers."  to  the  earthquake 
area  (including  Naples). 

Repairs  on  houses  not  seriously  damaged 
by  the  earthquake. 

"The  teijt  cities  are  gone  and  in  a  few 
weeks  we  jwui  eliminate  the  campers  as 
well,"  say  Zamt)erletti.  "The  south  can  be 
proud  of  ttiis  reconstruction."* 


COMS4ENDING  KAWASAKI 
HEAVY  INDUSTRIES,  LTD. 


IN  THE 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 


or  NEBRASKA 
HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEJIEUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
months  ajgo  I  included  in  these  pro- 
ceedings a  commendation  of  the 
Kawasaki^     Heavy     Industries.     Ltd., 
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plant  in  Lincoln.  Nebr.  That  plant, 
under  American  management  and 
with  an  American  labor  force,  had 
achieved  quality  and  productivity  rat- 
ings that  equaled  or  exceed  those  of 
its  Japanese  counterparts. 

Once  again  the  management  of  Lin- 
coln Kawasaki  plant  has  won  acclama- 
tion, this  time  for  its  innovative  and 
public-minded  approach  to  a  tempo- 
rary need  for  reduction  in  its  work 
force.  The  actions  of  the  management 
of  this  mid-American  plant  are  evi- 
dence that  a  govemment-private 
sector  partnership  is  indeed  possible 
and  I  hereby,  call  their  experience  to 
the  attenton  of  my  colleagues. 
tProm  the  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Star,  Oct.  22.  1981] 
Kawasaki  Workers  Shift  Jobs 
(By  Mike  Butler) 

Eleven  new  employees  will  be  working  on 
special  renovation  projects  for  the  city  of 
Lincoln  starting  Monday,  but  they'll  be  on 
Kawasaki  Motors  Corp's  payroll  not  the 
city's. 

Kawasaki's  personnel  director  Bob  Sum- 
mers, at  a  news  conference  with  Mayor 
Helen  Boosalis  Wednesday,  said  there's  no 
need  for  those  11  employees— possibly 
more— because  of  a  slack  production  period. 

Summers  declined  to  say  at  just  how  far 
short  of  production  capacity  Kawasaki  is 
operating,  but  he  did  say  the  good  times 
aren't  exactly  rolling  along. 

When  that  has  happened  in  the  past. 
Summers  explained.  Kawasaki  has  shifted 
its  production  people  into  maintenance  and 
other  plant  departments  to  keep  them  on 
the  payroll 

"The  selfish  aspect,"  he  said,  "is  we  get 
our  employees  back  when  we  need  them, 
and  we  have  retained  the  skills  in  case  of  an 
immediate  start-up." 

If  the  11  employees  who  will  be  picked  to 
work  for  the  city  were  to  go  on  unemploy- 
ment instead.  Summers  said,  the  most  the 
company  would  have  to  pay  out  in  compen- 
sation benefits  would  be  $106  a  week.  Some 
of  the  selected  city  crew  will  continue  to 
earn  salaries  as  high  as  $280  a  week. 

"This  is  positive,"  Summers  said,  "where- 
as unemployment  is  a  negative  drain."  He 
said  it  was  unclear  at  this  time  whether  the 
company  might  get  a  federal  tax  break  from 
the  program. 

The  program  has  attracted  another  eye  of 
the  federal  government,  however. 

In  a  telegram  to  Kawasaki  President  Ki- 
chiro  Ando.  made  available  to  reporters 
Wednesday.  President  Reagan  commended 
the  company  for  developing  such  a  pro- 
gram. Reagan  said:  "Kawasaki's  commit- 
ment to  maintain  a  constant  level  of  em- 
plojrment,  thereby  eliminating  layoffs,  rein- 
forces the  company's  commitment  to  the 
community.  This  alliance  is  precisely  what 
I'm  encouraging  throughout  the  country." 

Reagan  reiterated  those  sentiments  in  a 
separate  telegram  to  Mayor  Roosalis. 

The  mayor  said  she  thought  the  project 
reaffirms  "the  public-private  partnership 
that  has  existed  in  this  community  for 
years." 

She  emphasized  that  the  Kawasaki  em- 
ployees will  be  doing  special  projects  for  the 
city  and  that  no  civil  employees'  Jobs  will  be 
taken.  Although  the  Kawasaki  employees 
will  choose  projects  they'd  like  to  tackle 
from  a  list,  possible  examples  were  restoring 
the  old  City  Hall,  installing  motorcycle 
trails,  helping  maintain  city  parks  and  ren- 
ovating the  pump  house  at  Holmes  Lake. 

How  long  they'll  work  for  the  city  de- 
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pends  on  business,  according  to  Summers, 
who  said  it  could  be  several  months. 

Kawasaki's  plant  at  6600  N.W.  27th  St.  is 
the  coriMratlon's  American  headquarters. 
The  U.S.A.  division  employs  nearly  600  per- 
sons and  produces  more  than  60,000  motor- 
cycles yearly. 


[Prom  the  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Journal,  Oct.  23, 
1981] 

Kawasaki,  City  Partnership  May  Be 
National  Pace  Setter 

Congratulations  are  being  passed  around 
like  popcorn  at  the  flicks,  and  why  not? 

Kawasaki  Motor  Corp.  fully  deserves  the 
credit  it  is  receiving  for  taking  innovative 
steps  to  prevent  or  mitigate  work  force  lay- 
offs caused  by  changing  economic  condi- 
tions. 

It  was  the  executive  management  of  Lin- 
colns  Kawasaki  plant  which  initiated  the 
idea  of  keeping  11  assembly-line  people  on 
the  company  payroll,  but  allowing  them  to 
work  on  City  of  Lincoln  projects  instead  of 
at  the  200,000  square  foot  factory  complex 
north  of  Lincoln,  where  there  Just  are  not 
enough  industrial  Jobs  at  the  moment. 

That  action  at  once  helps  the  workers,  ob- 
viously assists  the  municipal  government 
and  is  beneficial  for  Kawasaki  in  at  least 
two  ways— a  reserve  pool  of  skilled  blue- 
collar  workers  is  Instantly  available,  and 
costs  involved  in  training  future  new  em- 
ployees need  not  be  spent. 

Eleven  people  are  not  all  that  many,  and 
at  some  point,  Kawasaki  may  be  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  look  at  balance  sheets. 
But  this  creative  solution  to  a  painful  prob- 
lem is  welcomed  for  its  precedential  value. 

It's  also  one  which  already  has  attracted 
much  national  interest.  Anyway,  that  surely 
was  one  swell,  uplifting  telegram  of  con- 
gratulations sent  by  President  Reagan  to 
the  parties  concerned. 


[Prom  the  Omaha  World  Herald,  Oct.  30. 
1981] 

Kawasaki  Plan  Draws  Praise 

The  Kawasaki  Motor  Corp.  and  the  city  of 
Lincoln  have  come  up  with  an  unusual 
answer  to  an  employment  problem  caused 
by  falling  snowmobile  sales. 

Kawasaki,  which  also  makes  motorcycles 
and  jet  skis  in  Lincoln,  had  more  employees 
than  it  needed  when  snowmobile  production 
was  cut  back. 

But  rather  than  firing,  the  company 
loaned  10  of  them  to  the  city  government. 
Kawasaki,  the  subsidiary  of  a  Japanese 
firm,  will  continue  paying  their  salaries. 
The  city  has  given  Kawasaki  a  list  of  proj- 
ects to  work  on  and  Kawasaki  is  assigning 
its  workers  to  them. 

A  Kawasaki  spokesman  said  this  will 
insure  that  its  workers  wUl  be  available 
when  production  goes  up  again.  It  will  be 
cheaper  to  have  experienced  workers  ready 
rather  than  having  to  train  new  employees, 
he  said. 

The  innovative  plan  has  drawn  national 
attention.  The  New  York  Times  carried  a 
story  and  picture  in  its  business  section  last 
week.  President  Reagan  said  of  the  plan 
that  such  cooperation  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors  "is  precisely  the  kind  of 
effort  I  am  attempting  to  encourage 
throughout  the  country."* 
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NEW  CITIZENS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I 
congratulate  36  residents  of  Mary- 
land's Second  Congressional  District 
who  have  chosen  to  become  American 
citizens,  accepting  all  of  the  responsi- 
bilities that  freedom  and  citizenship 
entail.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  welcoming  these  new  Amer- 
ic&ns 

Sheng  Mei  Lee,  Severino  Portuges, 
Subramanyasastry  Ramamurthy, 

Yoon  Bae,  Gustayo  Castro,  Chenarong 
Suphavejkomukij,  Saardchitt  Supha- 
vejkomkij.  Young  Hee  Park,  Chang 
Yeol  Park,  Rupert  Terrelonge,  Elaine 
Terrelonge,  Rakesh  Chandra.  Sun 
Chang.  Myiuig  Shin.  Teck  Shin.  All 
Ehteshami,  Carlo  Alinsod,  Chae  Song, 
Byong  Song,  Adelmo  Marana,  John 
and  Diane  Griggs  in  behalf  of  their 
daughter  Christa.  Efthalia  Karagior- 
gos.  Szu  Shan  Lee.  Anna  Ferrara. 
Erika  Focht.  Victor  A.  Khouzami, 
Marie-Louise  Khouzami.  Kon  Chaing 
Lai,  Margaret  Taggart,  Sushila  Patel, 
Chimanlal  Patel,  Liba  Rifkind.  Hyo 
Chong,  Ding  Thornton,  Seyed  Majedi. 
and  Fateme  Namini.* 


CONTRIBUTION  OF  ROBERT 
KLEIN  TO  BLACK  PROGRESS 
AND  RACIAL  HARMONY 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 
•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  our  history  when  various 
forms  of  racial  bigotry  and  misunder- 
standings regularly  come  to  our  atten- 
tion, I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  rec- 
ognize the  positive  contributions  of 
one  man  to  the  cause  of  racial 
progress,  peace,  and  prosperity  In  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  The  contribu- 
tions of  this  man,  Robert  Allen  Klein, 
have  taken  many  forms.  Over  the 
course  of  more  than  30  years,  Bob 
Klein  has  demonstrated,  by  deed  as 
well  as  word,  a  continuing  concern  for 
the  needs,  and  the  well-being  of 
others. 

After  his  service  during  World  War 
II,  Mr.  Klein  earned  two  university  de- 
grees. Thereafter,  he  commenced  what 
would  become  an  extended  career  of 
service  with  radio  stations  WDAS  and 
WDAS-FM  in  Philadelphia. 

Bob  Klein  was  named  general  man- 
ager of  the  stations  in  1951.  In  that 
position.  Bob  immediately  recognized 
that  the  growing  black  population  of 
Philadelphia  was  virtually  unserved  by 
the  existing  media.  From  that  point 
forward,  he  devoted  his  energies  and 
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the  resources  of  WDAS  to  the  service 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  important  to 
recognize  that  this  service  was  not 
merely  in  meeting  black  entertain- 
ment needs.  WDAS,  with  Mr.  Klein  at 
the  helm,  consistently  broke  new 
ground  in  naming  blacks  to  executive 
offices  previously  unopen  to  them.  In 
addition  to  on-the-job  training  and  the 
upward  mobility  afforded  black  em- 
ployees at  the  station.  Bob  Klein  di- 
rected the  station  from  the  outset  to 
be  an  active  member  and  participant 
of  the  black  community.  Mr.  Klein,  to- 
gether with  staff  members  of  WDAS, 
particularly  George  Woods,  sought  to 
go  beyond  the  constraints  of  enter- 
tainment by  black  performers  for  the 
black  community.  A  substantial 
number  of  such  events  were  on  a  non- 
profit basis  and  devoted  to  charitable 
causes.  Indeed,  to  help  facilitate  chari- 
table service  to  the  many  diverse 
needs  brought  to  the  attention  of 
WDAS,  'WDAS  Charities"  was  cre- 
ated under  Bob  Klein's  direction.  This 
arm  of  WDAS  ultimately  raised  and 
disposed  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
local  charitable  causes. 

During  the  more  than  quarter  centu- 
ry in  which  WDAS  was  directed  by 
Bob  Klein,  the  stations  were  the  om- 
budsmen for  black  needs  and  concerns 
in  Philadelphia.  Under  Mr.  Klein's 
sensitive  and  responsive  direction,  the 
stations  served  as  a  rallying  point  in 
good  time,  and  as  a  focal  point  during 
the  civil  rights  struggles  of  the  fifties, 
sixties,  and  seventies. 

During  these  years,  WDAS  won 
many  local  and  national  awards  for  ex- 
cellence in  editorial  accomplishment, 
news  coverage,  and  community  service. 
These  included  Jim  Klash's  perform- 
ance as  editorial  director  of  WDAS, 
highlighted  by  his  nationally  recog- 
nized and  award-winning  antidrug 
campaign  in  1972  to  "Bust-a-Pusher"; 
or  the  time  that  the  resources  of  sta- 
tions WDAS  and  WDAS-FM  were  con- 
centrated upon  the  restoration  of 
order  while  Georgie  Woods  and  other 
staff  members  went  into  the  streets  to 
calm  the  anguish  at  Martin  Luther 
King's  assassination. 

WDAS  charities  sent  black  children 
to  camp,  provided  money  for  food, 
rent,  and  clothing  to  needy  families, 
helped  support  deprived  children,  and 
contributed  to  the  financial  support  of 
hundreds  of  black  civic,  civil  rights, 
and  charitable  organizations.  No 
matter  what  the  event,  if  it  involved 
the  community.  Bob  Klein  and  WDAS 
became  involved  when  they  were 
needed  most. 

To  be  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  success 
of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Klein  and  others 
at  WDAS  were  reflected  in  polls  and 
surveys  at  that  time  which  consistent- 
ly placed  WDAS  far  above  any  com- 
petitors. But  the  activities  of  the  sta- 
tions during  this  period  of  time  went 
well  beyond  the  basic  responsibilities 
normally  expected  from  radio  stations. 
In  the  course  of  the  almost  30  years 
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during  which  Mr.  Klein  directed 
WDAS.  this  country  suffered  some 
severe  spasms  of  growing  up.  Never- 
theless, in  the  midst  of  riots,  assassina- 
tions, and  a  growing  militancy  in  both 
the  black  and  white  communities, 
there  was  never  any  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  Bob  Klein  or  WDAS  to  remain 
involved.  The  stations  could  be  count- 
ed on  to  do  what  seemed  right  and 
just,  and  to  do  them  in  a  sensitive  and 
responsible  manner. 

In  late  1979.  Mr.  Speaker,  stations 
WDAS  and  WDAS-FM  were  sold  and 
transferred  to  new  ownership.  Howev- 
er. Bob  Klein  left  in  WDAS  a  strong 
and  permanent  institution.  He  left 
l)ehind  a  legacy  founded  upon  service, 
decency,  and  a  humane  resolution  of 
those  problems  which  always  beset  a 
complex  society.* 


SUPPORT  BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR.    . 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  latest  roimd  of  budget 
cuts  suggested  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  R.  Burgi, 
of  403  Colonial  Terrace,  Hopkinsville, 
Ky.,  a  city  that  I  represent,  have  writ- 
ten me  in  support  of  the  proposed 
cuts.  As  a  family  of  eight  living  on  a 
single  salary,  the  Burgis  could  qualify 
for  various  types  of  Government  as- 
sistance. However,  they  have  declined 
that  assistance  and  would  rather  be 
helping  others.  I  feel  their  letter  is 
one  which  should  be  shared  with  my 
colleagues  and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this 
time.  The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Congressman  Hubbard:  I  pray  every 
day  for  President  Reagan  and  those  who  are 
trying  to  lead  this  country  according  to  the 
will  of  God  and  in  honorable  and  upright 
paths. 

We  are  a  family  of  eight  trying  to  live  on 
one  salary— a  self-employed  contractor 
doing  small  jobs  and  remodeling.  We  both 
have  college  degrees  and  are  certified  teach- 
ers. We  feel  the  home  is  the  most  influen- 
tial learning  place  on  earth  and  so  mom 
tries  to  stay  here  and  teach. 

It  is  very  difficult.  There  have  been  times 
when  my  husband  could  have  drawn  unem- 
ployment but  we  chose  not  to.  We  qualify 
each  year  for  free  lunches  for  our  children 
at  school,  but  we  choose  not  to  take  advan- 
tage of  others  when  we  can  do  without  and 
get  by.  We  would  rather  be  helping  others. 

Knowing  aU  this,  perhaps  it  will  make  our 
support  of  President  Reagan's  budget  cuts 
more  meaningful.  A  man  is  nothing  without 
honor.  He  is  thinking  of  integrity,  the 
future,  self-respect,  and  honesty.  It  is  hard 
to  pull  uphiU-easy  to  continue  to  sUde 
down.  Please  support  our  President  in  all 
his  efforts  to  heal  our  economy. 
Sincerely, 

Darlene  and  Steve  Burgi.» 
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TURJ*NG  SILVER  INTO  GOLD 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5.  1981 

•  Mr.  H  cDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  lany  of  us  have  long  advocat- 
ed a  retim  to  the  gold  standard  for 
America,  it  has  only  been  in  the  last 
year  or  t  bvo  that  the  popular  press  and 
the  serious  magazines  have  seen  fit  to 
even  disouss  the  subject.  For  years,  in- 
fluential] people  in  our  Department  of 
Treasurji  have  responded  in  very  con- 
descending tones  to  anyone  who  dared 
inquire  apout  the  subject.  Therefore.  I 
was  pleaded  to  see  Leaders  magazine, 
October-December  issue,  print  com 
ments  oA  the  gold  standard  by  Louis 
Lehrmar.  It  is  my  strong  view  that  a 
return  tc  the  gold  standard  is  a  neces- 
sary stei  to  real  economic  health  for 
the  Unit(  >d  States.  Louis  Lehrman  out- 
lines ho^^  this  can  be  done.  The  article 
foUows: 

TkjRHiNc  Silver  Into  Gold 
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(By  Louis  Lehrman) 


Reagan  was  elected  to  end  infla- 
restore  economic  growth.  His  ad- 
moves  in  that  direction:  slow- 
growth  of  Federal  spending,  cutting 
eliminating   costly   government 
But  the  President's  program  is 
a  critical  fourth  wheel— a  com- 
financial   and  monetary  policy 
a  balanced   budget   and  a  gold- 
cuijrency. 

such  a  policy,  interest  rates  will 
slowly    from    twenty   percent, 
might,  however,  force  a  re- 
unemployment  In  order  to  bring 
interest  rates  more  quickly.  No  sound 
comps  ssionate  person  can  desire  such  a 
profcpect. 

qther  hand,  a  gold-standard  policy 

implication  of  the  1980  Republi- 

Platform  which  stated:   "Uiti 

is  a  decline  in  the  value  of 

the  monetary  standard,  in  terms 

it  can  buy.  One  of  the  most 

in  the  period  ahead  will  be  the 

of  a  dependable  monetary  stand- 

an  end  of  inflation."  a  Commis- 

the  gold  standard  was  au- 

1980  by  Congress.  Its  task  is  to 

institution  which  is  ridiculed  by 

economists  and  almost  all 

Their  skepticism  is  quite  natural 

'  gold  standard  would  end  the  po- 

bureaucratic    manipulation    of 

gold  standard  would  return  the 

money  to  the  people  and  to  the 

In  free  markets,  free  people 

between    a   gold    or    paper 

the    authorities!    Free    people 

future  determine  what   is  a 

and  acceptable  dollar.  Given  a 

people  wiU  once  again  choose  a 

as  the  stable  standard  for  their 

as  they  will  choose  a  balanced 

current  level  of  tax  receipts  as 

any  authentic  program  for  fi- 
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a  compelling  case  for  a  gold 
is  found  in  limited  quantities:  its 
is  not  susceptible  to  economies 
quick  increases  in  supply;  and  its 
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marginal  cost  of  production  has  historically 
been  above  or  close  to  its  average  cost.  In 
other  words,  the  gold  standard  naturally 
provides  the  sort  of  brake  on  monetary 
growth  that  monetarists  seek  to  achieve 
through  open  market  interventions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Gold  also  exhibits  best  another  unique 
characteristic  of  money:  it  is  an  excellent 
standard,  a  measuring  rod,  of  economic 
value.  Gold  takes  a  relatively  constant  rate 
of  application  of  capital  and  human  labor  to 
produce  a  constant  quantity  of  gold.  Like 
the  yardstick  for  length,  gold  is  a  metering 
device  which  gauges  the  relative  productivi- 
ty, over  time,  of  capital  and  labor.  For  this 
reason,  gold  money  is  the  best  economic 
measuring  rod  of  the  value  of  other  prod- 
ucts desired  in  the  market,  all  of  which  re- 
quire capital  and  labor  to  be  produced.  Over 
the  long  run,  the  value  of  gold  is  more  con- 
stant than  that  of  any  single  commodity  or 
product  which  could  be  used  as  a  monetary 
standard.  Stable  gold  money  encourages 
people  to  save.  The  security  and  plenitude 
of  savings  enhances  the  ability  of  industry 
to  plan  long-range  growth. 

The  only  program  for  enduring  financial 
order  must  include  the  gold  standard  and  a 
balanced  budget.  Together  they  establish  a 
stable  legal  framework,  a  monetary  consti- 
tution, within  which  the  central  bankers 
and  the  prime  ministers  and  presidents 
must  work.  Under  such  a  program  deficits 
cannot  be  financed  by  printing  currency,  or 
by  creating  false  new  credit  at  the  bank. 
Free  people  would  exchange  undesired 
paper  or  credit  money  for  gold.  But  under  a 
gold  standard,  authorities  must  maintain 
the  convertibility  of  the  currency  to  which 
they  are  pledged  by  law  or  the  constitution. 
Hence  a  balanced  budget  and  equilibrium  in 
the  balance  of  payments  follow  from  the  de- 
cision to  adopt  the  gold  standard.  As  a 
result  we  could  also  count  on  permanent 
low.  long-term  interest  rates. 

A  STRAIGHTFORWARD  TECHNIQUE 

The  technique  President  Reagan  must  use 
to  return  to  the  Gold  Standard  is  straight- 
forward: 

First,  he  would  announce  that  within  two 
years  he  would  propose  to  Congress  a  stat- 
ute which  would  establish  a  gold  dollar.  In 
fact  there  would  be  no  price  of  gold.  Proper- 
ly speaking,  the  dollar  would  be  redefined  in 
law  as  a  weight  of  gold.  The  price,  or 
weight,  would  be  determined  largely  by 
market  conditions  preceding  the  date  of  re- 
sumption. Two  years  from  the  date  of  an- 
nouncement, the  value  of  gold  in  paper  dol- 
lars would  reflect  the  supply  and  demand 
for  gold,  relative  to  supply  and  demand  con- 
ditions for  all  other  goods.  But  because  the 
President's  announcement  and  steady  Fed 
policy,  the  price  of  gold  would  be  substan- 
tially devoid  of  the  inflationary  or  defla- 
tionary expectations  that  are  now  Included 
in  the  fluctuating  paper  price  of  gold.  All 
market  participants  would  realize  that,  with 
the  resumption  of  convertibility,  the  fluctu- 
ation in  the  value  of  paper  dollars,  and 
therefore  of  gold  prices  expressed  in  paper 
dollars,  would  end.  The  speculation  in  cur- 
rencies in  general,  and  gold  In  particular, 
would  lose  its  rationale.  One  of  the  virtues 
of  the  gold  standard  is  that  it  suppresses  un- 
productive speculation  in  currencies  and 
sends  the  speculators  back  to  producing  real 
goods  and  services  for  the  market. 

During  the  transition  pteriod,  in  addition 
to  establishing  an  unequivocal  trend  toward 
a  balanced  budget,  at  the  current  level  of 
tax  receipts,  the  credit  policy  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  would  have  to  be  cautious 
and  steady.  It  could  not  be  volatile  nor 
could  it  be  expansionist.  The  total  value  of 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  credit  (or  the  mone- 
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tary  base  which  is  Its  counterpart)  would 
have  to  grow  slowly  at  a  predictable  pace. 
The  Federal  Reserve  from  1913-1971  operat- 
ed unhappily  under  the  constraint  of  the 
gold  standard:  it  must  be  required  to  do  so 
in  the  future. 

An  International  Monetary  Conference 
would  be  convoked  one  year  after  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  to  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  true  international  gold  stand- 
ard. The  President  would  announce  that  a 
stable  dollar  and  a  stable  international  mon- 
etary system  are  the  enduring  bases  upon 
which  the  policy  of  economic  growth  and 
low  Interest  rates  will  be  established  in 
America  and  throughout  the  world.* 


FAUNSDALE,  ALA.,  COUNCILMAN 
RETIRES 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  recognize  Mr.  Mims  Walker 
McKee.  who  has  just  recently  retired 
after  serving  on  the  Faunsdale  City 
Council  for  51  years.  I  believe  that 
congratulations  are  certainly  In  order 
for  this  loyal  public  servant  and  his 
outstanding  record. 

Mr.  McKee,  now  81  years  old,  is  a 
1923  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama with  a  major  in  FYench.  He  was 
bom  at  the  family  home  known  as  Ce- 
dargrove  which  was  built  in  1840.  He 
has  been  surrounded  in  the  political 
arena  all  his  life,  for  his  grandfather 
Mims  Walker  was  a  State  senator. 

During  his  51  years  of  public  service. 
McKee  saw  and  implemented  many 
changes  in  Faunsdale  and  Marengo 
County.  His  life  has  been  devoted  to 
helping  others.  He  served  the  county 
over  30  years  as  president  of  the  Mar- 
engo County  Board  of  Education. 

He  is  now  board  member  emeritus  of 
the  Production  Credit  Association 
after  serving  for  16  years.  He  was  also 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Watkins 
Banking  Co.  for  many  years  and  was 
on  the  board  of  Central  Bank  of  Un- 
iontown  for  several  years  until  he  re- 
signed this  position. 

McKee  is  an  elder  in  the  Faunsdale 
Presbyterian  Church  as  his  father  was 
before  him.  and  his  son  George  is  now. 
Both  father  and  son  are  partners  in 
the  dairy  farming  business  known  as 
M.  W.  McKee  &  Son. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Eliza- 
beth Christian  of  Northport.  The 
couple  has  one  son,  George,  and  four 
grandchildren.  George,  Jr.,  Robert, 
Elizabeth,  and  Garland. 

Not  many  people  achieve  the  meas- 
ure of  admiration  and  respect  that 
Mims  Walker  McKee  has  enjoyed.  He 
earned  this  because  he  has  always 
truly  cared  about  the  people  he  served 
and  about  the  welfare  of  his  communi- 
ty. His  51  years  of  council  membership 
is  an  outstanding  accomplishment  in 
today's  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an  honor 
for  me  to  share  this  wonderful  story 
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with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  "Times  have  changed 
in  my  51  years  in  public  office." 
McKee  said.  "Now  it  is  time  for  me  to 
vacation."* 


CIVIL  SERVANTS:  WAR  AND 
PEACE 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Novembers,  1981 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  must  keep  former  Attorney  Gener- 
al John  Mitchell's  warning  to  "watch 
what  we  do.  not  what  we  say"  in  mind 
when  we  view  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. While  administration  officials 
say  they  have  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  career  civil  service,  their  ac- 
tions belie  this  claim.  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  Director  Donald  De- 
vine's  frontal  assault  on  the  Federal 
employee  health  benefit  program  is 
merely  one  example  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's effort  to  reduce  the 
benefits,  responsibilities,  and  stature 
of  Federal  workers. 

Murray  Comarow.  the  distinguished 
seer  of  public  administration,  has  cap- 
tured the  tension  between  what  the 
administration  says  and  what  the  ad- 
ministration  does   in   regard   to   civil 
servants  in  a  recent  Washington  Post 
article.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  31,  1981] 
Civil  Servants:  War  and  Peace 
(By  Murray  Comarow) 

At  1  p.m.  on  Sept.  25.  1981.  Edwin  Meese 
III,  considered  second  only  to  the  president 
in  authority,  began  a  speech  to  a  group  of 
senior  bureaucrats  at  a  Marriott  Hotel  in 
Virginia.  Meese  said,  "I  can't  think  of  any 
more  Important  group  in  government  except 
possibly  the  Cabinet  •  •  *  I  have  a  real  ap- 
preciation, as  does  the  president,  of  the 
value  of  this  group." 

At  9  that  evening.  In  his  fifth  major  televi- 
sion address.  President  Reagan  gibed  that 
some  programs  benefited  "those  who  admin- 
ister them  rather  than  those  who  were  the 
intended  beneficiaries,"  and  told  a  funny 
story,  with  bureaucrats  the  butt  of  the  joke. 

Reagan  has  fulminated  against  "the  advo- 
cates of  a  different  philosophy  [who]  are 
manning  the  barricades  in  those  puzzle  pal- 
aces on  the  Potomac. "  He  has  described 
"one  of  the  most  remote,  protected  areas  of 
our  country:  the  federal  bureaucracy  in 
Washington." 

In  light  of  the  president's  relentless  public 
attack  on  career  civil  servants,  what  are  we 
to  make  of  Meese's  words  of  praise  and  com- 
fort? 

The  president  and  his  sheer  chutzpah 
aside,  the  explanation  may  be  found  in  an 
ambivalence  about  bureaucrats  within  the 
minds  of  our  recently  elected  leaders.  Rea- 
gan's dominant  image  is  that  of  bureaucrats 
who  have  their  own  agendas;  who  are  allied 
with  congressional  staff  and  client  groups  to 
sabotage  political  Initiatives:  who  are  not 
that  bright  or  creative  (or  they'd  be  out 
making  money,  right?):  and  who  are,  above 
all,  survival  specialists. 

The  opposite  picture  of  career  executives 
as  competent  and  indispensable  is  being 
slowly  absorbed  by  some  of  the  Reagan 
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team  as  they  learn  their  jobs,  gain  respect 
for  their  staffs  and  relay  their  discoveries 
up  the  line. 

The  dominant  Image— government  people 
as  disloyal  and  Incompetent— is  the  product 
of  ritual-level  thinking  (e.g.,  "politicians  are 
crooks,"  or  "Mexicans  are  lazy")  buttressed 
by  undeniable  anecdotal  evidence.  Of  course 
there  are  government  executives  who  arc 
less  than  competent.  Of  course  some  have 
conspired  with  committee  staffs  and  special 
Interests  to  resist  budget  cuts.  When  bu- 
reaucrats exceed  the  bounds  of  propriety, 
they  should  be  disciplined  or  dismissed. 

In  truth,  however,  such  excesses  are  infre- 
quent. Bureaucrats  want  to  be  trusted:  they 
want  their  experience  to  count:  they  want 
to  be  part  of  the  action.  When  they  are  ap- 
preciated, they  are  overwhelmingly  loyal 
and  effective.  Shutting  them  out,  much  less 
maligning  them,  produces  the  very  mind-set 
that  Reagan  and  Co.  predicted  coming  In-a 
classic  case  of  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

But  what  kind  of  a  voice  should  senior 
civil  servants  have?  They  were  not,  after  all, 
elected  by  the  26  percent  of  the  American 
voters  who  gave  the  president  his  mandate 
for  change.  The  issue  is  distorted  by  Donald 
Devlne,  head  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  who  says  things  such  as  "the 
task  of  the  civil  service  is  to  administer  and 
manage,  not  to  determine  policy."  He  cites 
with  reverence  Max  Weber,  a  German  soci- 
ologist, who  half  a  century  ago  tended  to 
see  employees  as  interchangeable  parts. 
Public  administration  today  has  moved  as 
far  from  Weber  as  psychiatry  has  moved 
from  early  Freud,  a  development  that  may 
have  escaped  Devine,  whose  own  manage- 
ment experience  is  not  readily  apparent. 

Still.  Devlne  is  right:  civil  servants  should 
not  determine  policy.  Nor  do  they  believe 
they  should,  with  a  scattering  of  dissidents 
at  the  margins.  They  do  believe,  however, 
that  their  experience  should  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  elected  and  appointed  policy 
makers,  and  seriously  considered.  That 
done,  the  vast  majority  will  earnestly  try  to 
carry  out  whatever  plan  is  decided  upon. 

Devine  does  not  just  talk.  He  acts  out  his 
limited  and  unfortunate  view  of  the  role  of 
career  people.  First,  he  has  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  cadre  of  personal  loyalists,  a  sure 
sign  of  insecurity  and  distrust  of  career 
staff,  leading  to  insulation  from  differing 
views.  And  meetings  with  his  senior  staff 
tend  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  In- 
formation, not  opinions  or  alternatives.  The 
staff  is  generally  dismissed  without  being 
informed  of  Devine's  reaction  or  decisions. 

Many  of  Reagan's  Cabinet  officers  have 
learned  that  their  career  staffers  are  first 
rate.  Among  those  appreciating  the  value  of 
senior  careerists  are  the  likes  of  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Donald  Regan  and  Interior 
Secretary  James  Watt.  (Watt?  Yes.  Watt.) 

The  combined  effects  of  the  Reagan- 
Etevlne  treatment  and  the  pay  cap  may  be 
devastating.  Many  of  the  best  people  are 
leaving.  Treasury  reported  to  Congress  that 
it  is  at  a  "severe  disadvantage  in  recruiting 
from  business."  Interior  said  it  is  hard  to  at- 
tract executives;  fewer  excellent  people 
want  in;  early  retirements  are  up.  At  NASA, 
turnover  of  senior  people  in  1979  was  6  per- 
cent; it  now  runs  about  20  percent.  Less  ex- 
perienced p>eople  are  monitoring  contracts 
running  to  billions  of  dollars  and  are  super- 
vising programs  affecting  millions  of  citi- 
zens. On  the  other  side  of  the  table  are  the 
sharpest  minds  in  industry.  Can  we  really 
expect  inexperienced  people  to  safeguard 
the  public  interest? 

Or  do  you  suppose  that  appointed  people 
like  Devlne  can  do  the  job  with  the  half- 
hearted support  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  been  scorned,  excoriated  and— the  ulti- 
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mate  putdown— patronized  by  men  like 
Meese  who  must  believe  that  civil  servanU 
can  neither  read,  hear  nor  remember.* 


THANK  YOU.  SAUDI  ARABIA 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  approval  of  the  AWACS/F-I5 
enchancement  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  is 
the  portent  of  a  major  shift  in  the  bal- 
ance of  power  and  U.S.  interests  in  the 
Middle  East.  Saudi  Arabia  now  ap- 
pears to  be  the  "linchpin"  of  U.S. 
policy  in  the  Mideast,  and  Secretary  of 
State  Haig  has.  unfortunately,  "wel- 
comed"—presumably  for  the  mere  fact 
of  its  presentation— a  proposed  Saudi 
peace  solution  which  falls  outside  the 
parameters  of  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. 

To  date,  all  that  has  happened  since 
the  approval  of  AW  ACS  has  been  an 
increase  in  Saudi  oil  prices  coupled 
with  a  reduction  in  production,  and  in- 
creased attention  to  a  Yasir  Arafat-en- 
dorsed solution  to  the  Mideast  prob- 
lem which  is  xmacceptable.  To  this.  I 
say  "Thank  you.  Saudi  Arabia.  For 
nothing." 

I  insert  at  this  point  a  thoughtful  ar- 
ticle by  columnist  William  Saf  ire. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  1.  19811 
Israel  After  AW  ACS 
(By  William  Saf  ire) 
Washington.— Exactly  one  day  after  its 
triumph  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Saudi  Arabia 
raised  the  price  of  its  oil  by  $2  a  barrel  and 
delighted  the  Libyans  by  curtailing  produc- 
tion to  keep  world  oil  prices  up.  The  U.S. 
motorist  suddenly  discovered  who  would  be 
paying  for  the  missiles,   bomb  racks  and 
AW  ACS  in  the  greatest  arms  sale  in  history. 
Israel,  which  had  given  up  its  Sinai  oil- 
fields six  years  ago  in  return  for  a  written 
pledge  from  the  United  SUtes  not  to  deal 
with  the  P.L.O.,  now  finds  itself  pressed 
three  ways: 

1.  The  Future  Military  Threat.  Despite 
verbal  assurances  from  Mr.  Reagan  and  his 
aides  that  Israel  would  maintain  its  neces- 
sary "qualitative  and  quantitative  edge. " 
the  fact  is  that  the  edge  is  being  lost. 

Arab  states  are  not  only  being  massively 
armed  by  the  United  States,  but  will  also 
buy  from  France  and  Eiigland;  Libya  is 
sending  Soviet-made  weapons  to  the  P.L.O., 
and  Saudi  Arabia  is  reportedly  financing 
Syrian  purchase  of  Soviet  arms.  Israel 
cannot  afford  to  match  that  combined 
buildup:  even  if  it  could,  our  only  reliable 
Mideast  ally  would  have  to  turn  its  West 
Bank  into  a  huge  tank-and-plane  parking 
lot. 

2.  The  Psychological  Pressure.  Suppressed 
during  the  AW  ACS  debate  was  the  Syrian 
victory  in  keeping  its  missiles  in  Lebanon, 
helping  make  permanent  its  creeping  an- 
nexation of  Israel's  northern  neighbor. 
Americas  Habib  mission,  which  promised 
Israel  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante, 
has  been  a  failure.  We  treat  our  restraining  , 
of  the  Israelis  as  a  great  accomplishment, 
but  the  Arabs  under  the  protection  of  a 
cease-fire  know  that  they  have  inflicted  a 
defeat  on  the  Christians  and  Jews.  The  Is- 
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ntelis  luiow  that  the  Syrian  missile  triumph 
encourages  radical  Arabs. 

3.  The  fteagan  EMplomatic  Shift.  Most 
dangerous  ^f  all  is  the  apparent  decision  to 
make  Sau^i  Arabia,  rather  than  Egypt. 
America's  Arab  linchpin.  America's  silent 
acquiescencje  in  the  Saudi  price  hike  and 
production  cut  is  one  signal.  Another  is  the 
new  respect  being  shown  by  Reagan  aides  to 
Prince  Palids  plan,  embraced  by  Yasir 
Arafat,  to  establish  a  P.L.O.  state  on  the 
West  BanH  divide  Jerusalem,  give  up  the 
Golan  and  otherwise  ensure  the  destruction 
of  Israel.     | 

By  "welcoming"  the  Pahd-Arafat  propos- 
als. Secretary  Haig  torpedoes  the  Camp 
David  pnx^ss.  Why  should  any  Palestinian 
Arab  accepi  any  autonomy  deal  worked  out 
by  Egypt  ind  Israel  if  the  Americans  are 
hinting  at  I  a  much  better  deal  available 
through  tne  Saudis,  who  revile  Camp 
David?  Th6  Reagan  Saudis-first.  Egyptians- 
second  approach  does  not  induce  any  Arab 
to  follow  tgypfs  lead  toward  peace  with 
Israel:  on  ithe  contrary,  the  strange  new 
policy  rewards  the  rejectionlsts  and  forces- 
Israel  to  rethink  its  riskiest  commitments. 

In  light  pf  these  new  dangers,  and  after 
Mr.  Reagah's  unforgettably  malign  news 
conference  admonition  not  to  seek  to  make 
U.S.  policy,  what  should  Israel  do? 

First,  it  should  resist  its  natural  Inclina- 
tion to  reaat  to  the  Syrian  challenge  in  Leb- 
anon for  4^  least  the  next  few  weeks,  or 
until  Mr.  i^bib  can  test  Saudi  willingness  to 
end  its  suSport  of  the  Syrian  takeover  of 
that  counvy.  Israel  should  let  the  world 
know  that  irustration  of  the  Habib  mission 
by  Syria  is  Intolerable;  the  cease-fire  is  not  a 
substitute  tor  a  solution. 

Next,  it  ^ould  explore  the  degree  of  sub- 
stance in  ttie  promises  of  strategic  coopera- 
tion with  tke  United  SUtes.  Will  the  Ameri- 
cans position  U.S.  tanks  and  planes  in 
Israel,  or  warehouses  of  Band-Aids?  Is  that 
talked-aboi^t  squadron  of  F-15's  for  Israel, 
to  equal  tl|e  Saudi  purchase,  real  or  imag- 
ined? Is  t^e  cooperation  between  United 
States  and  I  Israeli  armed  forces  to  be  sub- 
stantive or  posmetic? 

Finally.  Israel  should  await  clarification 
of  ReagEui's  Middle  East  policy  before 
making  any  further  preparations  to  return 
the  final  charter  of  the  Sinai  to  Egypt.  If 
Mr.  Reagah's  Saudi-first  Ijeguilement  con- 
tinues to  downgrade  the  Camp  David  Ac- 
cords, Israel  would  be  foolish  to  hand  over 
the  last  v^tiges  of  its  territorial  security. 
Our  State  Department  is  aware  that  the  Is- 
raeli Ambassador,  dismayed  at  Saudi  as- 
cendency it  the  expense  of  Camp  David 
participant^,  is  returning  to  Jerusalem  this 
weekend  ta  make  such  a  wait-and-see  recom- 
mendation to  his  Prime  Minister. 

Now  that  Mr.  Reagan  has  expended  so 
much  political  capital  demonstrating  his 
friendship  [to  the  Saudis,  what  should  the 
President  do? 

Before  fefcr  of  U.S.  Irresolution  freezes  po- 
sitions, he  should  unequivocally  assert  the 
primacy  of  Camp  David  as  the  only  track  to 
Arab-Israel  peace.  He  should  immediately 
appoint  Sol  Linowitz  to  be  our  representa- 
tive at  the  autonomy  talks.  He  should  take 
up  former  Prime  Minister  Rabin's  sugges- 
tion of  Camp  David  II— a  Reagan-Begin-Mu- 
barak  summit  joined  by  Jordan's  King  Hus- 
sein. 1 

The  Saudis,  if  they  felt  so  inclined,  could 
produce  lung  Hussein.  The  Saudis  could 
renew  financial  support  of  Egypt— which 
has  been  s^pended  since  Sadat's  trip  to  Je- 
r\isalem— atid  direct  a  few  U.S.  motorists' 
dollars  to  Palestinians  willing  to  experiment 
with  autohomy.  If  our  delighted  Saudi 
friends  cat  not  or  will  not— then  what  was 
Ronald  Refigan's  glorious  Awacs  victory  all 
about? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
VICTORY  OUTREACH 
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HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP  CAUrORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  con- 
gratulate Victory  Outreach  of  Los  An- 
geles on  its  14th  anniversary  on  No- 
vember 9. 

Victory  Outreach  is  an  enormously 
successful  drug  rehabilitation  and  pre- 
vention program.  Both  nonprofit  and 
nonsectarian,  the  program  was  estab- 
lished 14  years  ago  by  Sonny  Argruin- 
zoni  to  serve  the  greater  Los  Angeles 
area.  Prom  that  simple  beginning.  Vic- 
tory Outreach  has  now  established  37 
sites  thoughout  California,  Texas,  and 
New  Mexico.  It  has  been  credited  with 
helping  over  3,000  individual  drug  ad- 
dicts. 

The  focus  of  Victory  Outreach  has 
expanded  along  with  the  area  it 
serves.  In  addition  to  its  drug  rehabili- 
tation program,  the  organization  has 
also  been  successful  in  reaching  and 
changing  the  lifestyle  of  hardcore  and 
violent  gang  members.  An  extensive 
prison  ministry  program  has  also  been 
established,  in  which  thousands  of  in- 
mates are  contacted,  both  personally 
and  through  correspondence,  each 
month  at  county  and  State  facilities. 

This  organization  reaches  out  to  the 
community  through  both  literature 
and  its  weekly  television  program, 
"Treasures  Out  of  Darkness."  This 
program  is  aired  nationwide,  and  deals 
with  such  social  problems  as  crime, 
suicide,  gang  warfare,  drug  addiction, 
alcoholism,  and  child  abuse.  People 
who  have  actually  experienced  these 
problems  and  have  dealt  successfully 
with  them  are  featured. 

Throughout  all  its  many  services 
and  programs,  Victory  Outreach  main- 
tains a  spiritual  approach  to  help 
people  find  a  new  way  of  life.  The  pro- 
gram encourages  church  attendence 
and  family  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram's activities  during  the  process  of 
rehabilitation  and  resocialization,  and 
constantly  encourages  those  who  seek 
help  to  help  themselves  through  their 
own  inner  strength  and  resources.  For 
example,  drug  addicts  who  are  going 
through  the  painful  detoxification 
period  are  not  given  substitute  drugs 
such  as  methadone,  but  instead  over- 
coming their  addiction  through  spirit- 
ual strength. 

The  entire  Victory  Outreach  organi- 
zation is  totally  committed  to  bringing 
a  message  of  hope  to  persons  in  our 
community  who  are  mired  in  drug  ad- 
diction, alcohol  abuse,  gang  activity,  or 
just  plain  loneliness.  Victory  Outreach 
is  providing  a  positive  solution  to  some 
of  our  most  vexing  social  problems, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  join  me  in 
congratulating  this  fine  organization 
and  expressing  best  wishes  for  many 
more  years  to  come.* 


THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR 
METALS  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
BUREAU  OP  STANDARDS  START 
VALUABLE  ALLOY  INFORMA- 
TION PROGRAM 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  enter  Into  the  Record  a  news 
release  from  the  American  Society  for 
Metals  regarding  an  important  pro- 
gram that  they  have  entered  into 
along  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  This  program  is  an  infor- 
mation management  scheme  that  will 
provide  metal  alloy  facts  worldwide. 
As  a  former  practicing  metallurgist,  I 
can  vouch  for  the  value  of  this  type  of 
information.  It  should  save  design  en- 
gineers many  hours  of  duplicative 
work  and  result  in  better,  safer  designs 
that  will  cost  less. 

The  text  of  the  news  release  follows: 

At  a  time  when  Federal  budget  cuts  are 
reducing  or  totally  phasing  out  many  social 
and  scientific  programs,  one  of  the  largest 
American  technical  societies  and  the  U.S. 
Government  are  teaming  up  on  a  new  and, 
for  the  most  part,  privately  funded  program 
to  fill  in  an  important  gap  in  modem  tech- 
nology. 

American  Society  for  Metals  of  suburban 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  Gaithersburg,  Maryland,  long 
the  keeper  of  the  nation's  exacting  techni- 
cal and  scientific  standards,  jointly  an- 
nounce today  the  beginning  of  a  new  world- 
wide program  to  gather,  computer-store  and 
disseminate  alloy  phase  diagrams,  along 
with  all  technical  data  relating  to  the  gen- 
eration of  phase  diagrams. 

Alloy  phase  diagrams  have  been  described 
as  "recipes",  "road  maps"  or  "blueprints"  to 
the  combination  of  two  or  more  metals  in 
various  relationships  and  conditions. 

Metallurgists  describe  them  as  the  graphic 
displays  of  the  thermodynamic  relation- 
ships of  two  or  more  metals  at  different 
temperatures  or  pressures.  They  are  used  by 
engineers  as  guides  in  the  selection,  use,  and 
processing  of  materials.  As  one  scientist 
puts  it.  the  utility  of  alloy  phase  diagrams 
for  a  metallurgist  parallels  that  of  Gray's 
Anatomy  for  a  surgeon. 

Phase  diagrams  are  more  than  100  years 
old.  The  first  systematic  compilation  of  dia- 
grams dates  back  to  1936,  the  pioneering 
work  of  Dr.  Max  Hansen.  Other  important 
contributions  were  made  by  Elliot  and 
Shunk  In  the  50s  and  60s.  These  efforts 
were  not  continuous,  however,  and  the 
ASM/NBS  program  is  the  first  major  inter- 
national effort  to  compile  this  important  in- 
formation and  the  first  computerizations  of 
the  graphic  diagrams  and  accompanying 
data. 

Edward  L.  Langer,  Deputy  Managing  Di- 
rector of  the  Society  and  prime  mover  of 
the  project  says,  "This  is  a  most  Important 
scientific  and  technological  undertaking  and 
represents  a  major  breakthrough  in  devel- 
oping information  of  incalculable  value  to 
industry  and  research."  Dr.  John  D.  Hoff- 
man, Director  of  the  National  Measurement 
Laboratory  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  said,  "This  joint  effort  fits  in 
beautifully  with  the  business  that  the 
Bureau  is  in,  namely,  that  of  providing  the 
industrial   and  scientific  community   with 
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standards,  methods,  and  data.  We  know  the 
program  to  be  timely  and  needed  and  con- 
sider it  to  be  well  worth  the  effort  of  all 
concerned." 

Data  developed  in  the  program  will  be  val- 
uable in  countering  product  failures  result- 
ing from  designs  based  upon  unreliable 
data,  unnecessary  over  design  of  alloys  and 
metal  products,  and  misdirected  or  needless- 
ly duplicated  research,  Langer  said. 

Following  the  1975  discussions  of  a  blue 
ribbon  scientific  Ad  Hoc  Conunittee  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  prob- 
lem of  alloy  phase  diagram  information, 
M.I.T.  Professor  John  F.  Elliott  commented, 
"the  business  of  compilation  of  data  on 
(alloy)  phase  diagrams  ...  is  in  a  state  of 
disarray." 

So  it  t>ecame  increasingly  obvious,  officials 
of  both  organizations  explain,  that  some 
agency  should  do  something  about  gather- 
ing and  critically  evaluating  existing  alloy 
phase  diagrams,  motivating  additional  re- 
search activities,  and  developing  the  mecha- 
nisms to  disseminate  quiclUy  this  vital  infor- 
mation. 

In  1978,  American  Society  for  Metals 
joined  forces  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  a  branch  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment in  a  pilot  program  to  begin  collect- 
ing and  storing  alloy  phase  diagrams. 

It  was  a  logical  link-up  for  both  organiza- 
tions. American  Society  for  Metals,  founded 
In  1913.  already  had  computerized  the 
world's  largest  bibliographic  data  base  of 
technical  papers  and  other  printed  material 
covering  the  entire  field  of  metals. 

As  keeper  of  the  scientific  weights  and 
measures  and  technical  standards  for  the 
nation  since  1901,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  had  established  an  alloy  data 
center  in  1966  and  pioneered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  technology  for  computer-drawn 
phase  diagrams  and  their  data  bank  storage 
for  speedy  access. 

"The  techniques  developed  during  the 
pilot  operation  of  the  program  have  proved 
to  be  very  successful",  Langer  said,  "and  we 
are  now  ready  to  move  into  a  fully-oper- 
ational mode." 

Coincidentally  with  the  announcement  of 
the  full-scale  program,  Langer  also  an- 
nounced the  initiation  of  a  $4,000,000  fund- 
ing effort,  led  by  Mr.  WUliam  D.  Manly, 
Senior  Vice  President  of  the  Cabot  Corpora- 
tion, to  support  the  program  through  the 
next  four  years,  at  which  time  the  program 
will  become  self-sustaining.  He  said  the 
funding  program  is  well  on  the  way  toward 
reaching  its  goal  due  to  the  pre-campaign 
support  committed  by  a  number  of  U.S. 
companies  and  organizations. 

To  date,  pre-campaign  support  nearing 
the  $1,000,000  level  has  been  pledged  by  the 
Cabot  Corporation  Foundation.  Inco  Limit- 
ed, Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  Carpenter 
Technology  Corporation,  and  National 
Forge  Company. 

Support  is  so  widespread  for  this  project, 
metallurgists  explain,  because  the  experi- 
mental determination  of  alloy  phase  dia- 
grams is  very  time  consuming.  The  diagrams 
produced  are  usually  very  complicated  and 
sometimes  not  totally  reliable. 

One  major  U.S.  metal  producer  estimates 
it  spends  several  million  dollars  of  technical 
staff  time  each  year  simply  researching  the 
existing  literature  for  alloy  phase  diagrams 
to  use  in  its  research  and  production.  The 
cost  Is  so  high  because  only  trained  metal- 
lurgists can  do  the  searching  and  because 
there  is,  as  yet,  no  centralized  file  of  the 
diagrams. 

"The  lack  of  current,  critically -evaluated 
phase  diagrams  costs  the  U.S.  economy 
alone  many  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
These  costs  are  diffused  throughout  indus- 
try, and  In  many  cases  are  not  readily  dls- 
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cemible,"  Langer  added.  "It  Is  estimated 
that  the  daU  emanating  from  this  program 
will  save  Industry  5,000  times  the  cost  of 
providing  this  data  through  the  phase  dia- 
gram program." 

These  diagrams  are  essential  elements  to 
the  many  applications  of  materials  science 
that  include:  finding  substitutes  and  recy- 
cling scarce  metals:  devising  smelting  and 
refining  processes  to  make  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  metallic  ore;  and  selecting  mate- 
rials for  use  in  harsh  environments  or  in 
critical  applications. 

Officials  of  both  organizations  point  out 
the  phase  diagrams  are  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  the  national  defense  of  this  country 
as  they  are  the  building  blocks  for  engineers 
to  find  new  and  different  combinations  of 
metals  to  take  the  place  of  some  metals  al- 
ready in  critically  short  supply,  such  as 
chromium,  which  come  from  unstable 
places  in  the  world. 

'The  specter  of  an  OPEC-llke  control  over 
the  world  price  and  supply  of  critically  Im- 
portant metals  such  as  chromium,  manga- 
nese, cobalt,  and  coliunblum  is  very  real. 
Virtually  all  this  nation's  cobalt  and  manga- 
nese Is  imported  as  is  most  of  its  chromium, 
used  in  making  stainless  steel  which  is  used 
in  everything  from  jet  airplane  engine  fan 
blades  to  electric  power  generating  equip- 
ment" explains  Langer. 

"One  of  the  greatest  problems  today  as 
most  scientists  will  concede,"  explains 
ASM's  Langer,  "is  the  information  explo- 
sion. For  example,  you  may  have  a  metallur- 
gist in  West  Germany  about  to  study  a 
metal  combination  problem  while  another 
researcher  in  Brisbane,  Australia  may  have 
just  completed  an  alloy  phase  diagram  of 
the  same  two  metals.  Under  the  present 
system.  It  could  be  easily  two  or  three  years 
before  the  Australian  phase  diagram  would 
show  up  In  the  published  literature,  and  by 
that  time,  the  German  metallurgist  would 
have  "re-Invented  the  wheel'  so  to  speak."* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEVITAN-MASPETH 
POST  NO.  673  JEWISH  WAR 
VETERANS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Levitan-Maspeth  Post  No.  673  of  the 
Jewish  American  Veterans  is  celebrat- 
ing their  25th  anniversary.  For  25 
years  this  veterans  post  has  been  a 
pillar  of  the  community  in  Queens  and 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  them 
today. 

The  individuals  who  make  up  this 
organization  represent  the  true  spirit 
of  American  service  to  our  country. 
This  post  has  given  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  veterans  hospitals  of 
New  York,  supporting  the  veterans 
hospital  in  Manhattan  and  then  ex- 
panding their  services  to  St.  Albans 
Veterans  Hospital  in  Queens  and  to 
Northport  Veterans  Hospital  on  Long 
Island.  The  servicemen  and  veterans 
who  have  been  treated  at  these  hospi- 
tals over  the  years  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  post  No.  673. 

Today  Levitan-Maspeth  Post  No.  673 
continues  to  maintain  the  burial 
grounds  of  the  Hebrew  Veterans  of 
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the  war  with  Spain.  Twice  a  year  this 
post  holds  memorial  services  at  this 
burial  site  and  sponsors  a  gathering 
for  families  of  the  deceased. 

The  Levitan-Maspeth  Post  No.  673 
was  the  sponsor  of  the  first  CPR 
course  offered  in  Maspeth,  N.Y.  and 
has  been  among  the  most  active  in 
bringing  public  recognition  to  the  Ma- 
speth Volunteer  Ambulance  Corp.  for 
its  service  to  the  community. 

With  other  veterans  organizations  of 
the  New  York  area.  Levitan-Maspeth 
marches  proudly  each  year  in  the  Me- 
morial Day  parade  paying  tribute  to 
our  country's  servicemen. 

For  their  dedicated  service,  we  pay 
tribute  today  to  the  Levitan-Maspeth 
Post  No.  673  of  the  Jewish  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  States  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  silver  anniversary  and 
offer  our  thanks  and  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  for  their  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  well-being  of 
our  community.* 


B'NAI  B'RITH  HUMANITARIAN 
AWARD 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  distin- 
guished colleagues,  and  all  who  read 
this  Record,  I  would  like  to  commend 
to  your  attention  an  esteemed  busi- 
nessman, a  respected  leader  in  the 
banking  community,  and  a  most  emi- 
nent humanitarian  of  my  district  in 
Dade  County,  Fla.,  Mr.  Stephen 
Hudson. 

Mr.  Hudson,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Flagship 
National  Bank  of  Miami,  will  be  hon- 
ored by  B'nai  B'rith  with  its  prestigi- 
ous Humanitarian  Award  at  their 
annual  testimonial  diimer  and  ball  to 
be  held  at  the  Sheraton  in  Bal  Har- 
bour, on  Novemt)er  21,  1981. 

Much  more  than  a  businessman,  Mr. 
Hudson  is  an  involved  community 
leader. 

As  well  as  being  former  president  of 
the  southeast  region  of  the  Cystic  Fi- 
brosis Foundation  and  former  director 
of  the  Dade  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  Mr.  Hudson  has 
unfailingly  devoted  his  time  to  many 
other  community  endeavors.  In  listing 
just  a  few  of  his  many  achievements, 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Iward  of 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Miami, 
president  of  the  Greater  Miami  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Dade  County  United  Fund  Campaign, 
and  director  of  the  Florida  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Hudson  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Jaycees  highest  honor, 
the  Outstanding  Young  Man  in  Amer- 
ica Award. 

You  will  please  let  me  commend  to 
everyone  this  capable  and  responsible 
citizen  of  our  community,  who  has  un- 
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selfishly 
years  beybnd 
the  serviQe 
volved 
plifies  the 
Jewish 
B'rith  is 
award.* 


RAY  SL/  NEY 


HON. 


extended   himself   over   the 

his  personal  interests  in 

of  humanity.  He  is  an  in- 

co^nmunity  leader  who  exem- 

f  inest  in  both  American  and 

tradition    and    I    kiKtw    B'nai 

t  roud  to  honor  him  with  this 


IS  CITIZEN  OF  THE 
YEAR 


GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 


or  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  tlOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuisday,  November  5,  1981 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great,  pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fact 
that  the  Jouth  Bay  Cancer  Founda- 
tion is  go  ng  to  bestow  the  honor  of 
Citizen  o  the  Year  on  Raymond 
Slaney.  Tt  is  event  will  be  realized  by  a 
dinner  in  1  lis  honor,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  S<  aside  Lagoon  in  Redondo 
Beach  thij  November  12.  I  would  like 
to  take  ju<t  a  few  moments  of  my  col- 
leagues' tifne  to  tell  them  a  bit  about 
Ray  Slane^f,  and  all  that  he  has  done 
over  the  years  for  the  entire  South 
Bay  comm  anity. 

Ray's  involvement  in  community  af- 
fairs is  deep  indeed.  For  9  years  he 
served  as  nayor  and  city  councilman 
of  the  citr'  of  Rolling  Hills  Estates. 
For  5  yeais  Ray  was  director  and  al- 
ternate director  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Sanitation  District,  and  also  was  a 
member  o  the  State  Conmiittee  for 
the  Leagu(  of  California  Cities'  Com- 
mittee of  the  Future  for  2  years.  Addi- 
tional menjberships  involved  the  State 
league  as  well  as  the  Los  Angeles 
Coimty  Cdmmittee  on  Underground 
Utilities.  Eay's  active  participation  in 
the  quality  of  our  environment  is  evi- 
dent by  hi!  service  to  the  Los  Angeles 
County  SpKJial  Review  Committee  on 
Air  Pollution  Control  as  its  manager 
for  a  year  i  ind  a  half,  as  well  as  chair- 
man of  thej  Subcommittee  on  Scientif- 
ic Technical  Data  and  Atmospheric 
Contaminaht  Trends.  Ray  has  contin- 
ually contr  buted  to  the  betterment  of 
life  here  ui  the  South  Bay.  and  has 
shared  hir  expertise  willingly.  Al- 
though Ray  Slaney  is  currently  vice 
president  <if  the  electronics  and  de- 
fense sector  of  TRW  Inc.,  a  full-time 
task.  Ray  not  only  served  the  above- 
mentioned  organizations,  but  many 
more  as  we)  1. 

As  president  of  the  Coroner's  Build- 
ing Corp..  president  of  the  Redondo 
Beach  Improvement  Corp..  president 
of  the  Pros]  )ect  One  Corp..  Ray  Slaney 
has  worked  tirelessly  for  all.  Addition- 
ally, as  piesident  of  the  Redondo 
Beach  Civic  Storm  Drain  Co.,  and  as 
director  of  ;he  Redondo  Beach  Cham- 
ber of  Comi  nerce,  Ray  has  shown  that 
one  man  can  indeed  do  it  all.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Riy  Slaney's  service  to  the 
community  has  now  been  well  docu- 
mented, but  I  am  still  not  finished 
with  all  of  his  affiliations.  Ray  Slan- 
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ey's  membership  on  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  the  Torrance  Memorial  Hospital 
is  further  proof  of  his  devotion  to 
better  health  and  quality  of  life  for  ev- 
eryone. As  an  active  member  of  the 
South  Bay  YMCA  board  of  trustees, 
Ray  was  recognized  for  his  fine  service 
with  the  Layman  of  the  Year  Award 
in  1974. 

Yet  this  dinner  in  Ray  Slaney's 
honor  is  not  simply  a  fun  affair  with- 
out meaning;  it  is  a  fundraising  dinner 
on  behalf  of  the  South  Bay  District 
Hospital.  So.  while  everyone  will  be 
enjoying  themselves.  Ray  Slaney  con- 
tinues to  help;  because  of  him,  the 
hospital  will  be  the  recipient  of  much 
needed  equipment.  The  South  Bay 
Cancer  Foundation  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  fitting  individual  for  its 
tribute  dinner.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  participate  in  this  manner,  as  my 
wife  Lee  joins  me  in  congratulating 
Ray  Slaney  and  his  family  and  friends 
for  being  recognized  for  his  many  fine 
achievements  and  contributions.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  that  you  join  me  as 
well  in  wishing  Ray  Slaney  all  the  best 
in  the  future,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  will  continue  to  be  a  most  out- 
standing member  of  our  community.* 


100.000  KILLED 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5.  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
medical  doctor.  I  am  naturally  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  new  drugs 
that  will  alleviate  pain  and  suffering 
and  improve  the  general  health  of 
Americans.  Much  to  my  dismay,  how- 
ever. I  have  seen  otherwise  safe  and 
effective  drugs  withheld  from  the 
American  public  because  of  the  "Effi- 
cacy Clause"  of  the  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  of  1962.  Quite  simply, 
the  clause  says  that  a  drug  must  be 
proven  "effective"  before  it  may  be 
made  available  to  the  public. 

Query:  When  is  a  drug  effective? 
Any  physician  will  tell  you  that  no 
drug,  given  in  the  same  dosage,  will 
have  exactly  the  same  effect  on  any 
two  people.  If  a  drug  will  save  the  life 
of  1  person  in  10,  do  we  ban  the  drug 
and  tell  the  10th  person  that  we  are 
sorry  but  the  life-saving  drug  is  not 
available  because  it  was  a  waste  of 
money  for  the  other  9?  Yet,  this  is  ex- 
actly what  happens. 

This  scenario  is  generally  given  the 
innocuous  title  of  "drug  lag."  Lest  the 
title  fool  you.  drug  lag  is  a  killer. 
There  are  literally  himdreds  of  exam- 
ples of  where  drug  lag  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  tens  of  thousands  of 
deaths  every  year— lives  that  could 
have  been  saved,  but  because  of  the 
FDA  bureaucracy,  a  loved  one  died  be- 
cause the  life-saving  drug  was  not 
available  because  it  had  been  deemed 
"ineffective"  or  because  the  FDA 
failed  to  act. 
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The  most  recent  example  is  the  drug 
propranolol,  a  drug  which  has  proven 
itself  to  be  effective  in  the  treatment 
and  prevention  of  heart  disease.  The 
drug  went  on  the  market  in  England 
in  1965.  but  in  the  United  States,  after 
years  of  testing  and  after  an  estimated 
100,000  people  died  prematurely  while 
waiting  for  the  FDA  to  appove  the 
drug,  the  FDA  has  finally  appoved 
propranolol,  but  only  for  a  very  limit- 
ed use. 

It  was  in  an  effort  to  remedy  this 
type  of  situation  that  I  introduced 
H.R.  983,  to  remove  the  "Efficacy 
Clause"  from  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Co- 
mestic  Act  of  1962.  Without  question, 
this  legislation  will  reduce  drug  lag 
and  will  save  lives. 

For  more  detailed  information,  I 
commend  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  November  2,  1981,  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

100.000  Killed 

A  federal  agency's  announcement  last 
week  that  its  tests  show  a  drug  called  pro- 
pranolol can  save  6.500  lives  annually  by 
warding  off  second  heart  attacks  may  have 
given  some  readers  the  impression  a  new 
wonder  drug  had  been  found.  In  truth,  pro 
pranolol  is  not  so  much  a  success  story  as  a 
scandal.  Doctors  could  have  been  saving 
those  lives  years  ago  had  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  not  obstructed  the  use  of 
propranolol. 

Propranolol  is  indeed  something  of  a 
wonder  drug.  It  is  a  member  of  the  family 
called  beta  blockers,  which  act  on  the  nerv- 
ous system  to  regulate  nervous  impulses  and 
smooth  heart  rhythms.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  new.  One  version  of  it  went  on  the 
market  in  England  in  1965.  Results  since 
then  have  shown  that  propranolol  and 
other  beta  blockers  have  remarkable  success 
with  heart  and  artery  diseases.  But  to  this 
day,  nearly  20  years  after  the  earliest  beta 
blockers  appeared,  propranolol  has  not  been 
given  PDA  approval  as  a  preventive  for 
second  heart  attacks.  It  has  only  been  ap- 
proved, and  relatively  recently,  for  relief  of 
angina,  irregular  heart  rhythms,  high  blood 
pressure  and  migraine. 

Although  there  are  plenty  of  other  exam- 
ples of  how  the  FDA's  bureaucracy  has  de- 
layed use  of  life-saving  drugs,  the  proprano- 
lol case  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic.  If  you 
use  last  week's  estimates  made  by  the  test- 
ers at  the  National  Heart.  Lung  and  Blood 
Institute,  propranolol  could  have  prolonged 
more  than  100,000  lives  in  the  U.S.  over  the 
last  16  years. 

That  estimate  is  no  doubt  conservative, 
given  the  basic  statistics  on  heart  disease. 
Some  300,000  people  die  of  second  or  subse- 
quent heart  attacks  in  the  U.S.  each  year. 
Though  not  all  patients  can  take  proprano- 
lol, the  NHLBI  researchers  who  have  ad- 
ministered it  to  first  heart  attack  victims  in 
three  years  of  ■double-blind"  tests  found 
that  it  reduced  the  chances  of  a  second 
heart  attack  by  26  percent.  These  figures 
give  some  idea  of  the  broad  national  inter- 
est in  the  effectiveness  of  a  drug  of  this 
kind. 

The  beta  blockers  ran  into  trouble  with 
the  PDA  very  early.  These  drugs  do  have 
certain  toxic  possibilities  that  have  to  be 
guarded  against  in  their  use,  but  an  early 
test  on  mice  also  suggested  that  they  might 
be  carcinogenic.  That  finding  has  not  been 
replicated,  one  drug  scientist  says,  but  the 
late    1960s   and   early    1970s   were   periods 
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when  consumerlste  were  making  their  heavi- 
est political  attack  on  the  drug  and  chemi- 
cal Industry,  using  the  carcinogen  banner  as 
their  bloody  flag.  The  PDA,  demonstrating 
the  typical  bureaucratic  susceptibility  to  po- 
litical Intimidation,  put  a  moratorium  on 
anti-hypertensive  and  cardiac  drug  approv- 
als, even  though  heart  disease  had  already 
become  the  nation's  leading  killer. 

The  fact  that  foreign  tests  and  usage  were 
showing  beta  blockers  to  be  effective  did  not 
make  much  of  an  impression  on  the  PDA. 
The  agency  concluded  that  even  where  well- 
controlled  studies  have  been  made  abroad, 
two  studies  must  be  made  in  the  U.S. 

The  FDA  insists  on  double-blind  studies. 
That  means  that  the  NHLBI,  In  ite  test* 
since  1978.  has  given  propranolol  to  1.916 
patients  and  a  placebo  to  1.921.  The  unfor- 
tunate 1.921  had  a  9.5  percent  death  rate 
and  the  fortunate  1,916  had  a  7  percent 
rate.  Given  that  finding  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  the  NHLBI  researchers  decided 
to  cut  the  testing  short  by  nine  months  and 
report  their  results,  no  doubt  in  the  hope 
that  the  FDA  would  approve  propranolol 
before  more  carnage  was  committed. 

The  propranolol  history  raises  a  question, 
unthinkable  a  few  years  ago,  about  whether 
we  should  even  have  an  FDA.  So  far  as  we 
know,  no  one  has  added  up  the  numbers  on 
the  lives  that  would  have  been  prolonged  in 
the  absence  of  regulatory  delays  caused  by 
the  agency.  But  we  are  becoming  increasing- 
ly convinced  that  they  would  far  outweigh 
the  number  of  lives  likely  to  be  lost  or  dam- 
aged if  the  responsibility  for  safety  were 
merely  returned  to  the  drug  makers  and 
doctors.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  drug 
makers  and  doctors  also  have  a  vital  interest 
in  drug  safety  for  their  own  protection. 

It  is  by  now  clear  that  the  FDA  bureau- 
crats will  never  take  any  risks  they  can 
avoid.  They  have  nothing  to  gain  from  ap- 
proving an  effective  drug  and  everything  to 
lose  from  making  a  mistake.  This  kind  of 
approach  guarantees  huge  loss  of  life.  How 
much  longer  should  it  be  allowed  to  pre- 
vail?* 
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a  fine  man  and  an  excellent  legislator. 
He  left  Congress  relatively  shortly 
after  I  arrived  here.  I  came  to  know 
him  and  always  found  him  a  delightful 
man  and.  as  I  said,  one  of  the  few  per- 
sons I  have  ever  known  who  were  able 
to  rise  above  defeat  so  magnificently 
£uid  go  on  to  serve  others.  His  partici- 
pation In  the  "Close-Up  Foundation " 
which  helps  young  Americans  better 
understand  our  system  and  as  a  found- 
ing member  of  Former  Members  of 
Congress,  are  only  two  of  the  worth- 
while activities  he  undertook  after  his 
congressional  career  was  over.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  J. 
ARMANINO 
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St.  Francis  Celebration  Committee." 
The  committee  operates  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Mayor's  "San  Francis- 
co/Assisi  Sister  City  Committee,"  of 
which  Mr.  Armanino  is  also  chairman. 

He  has  received  many  honors,  which 
include:  Order  of  Merit  from  the  Ital- 
ian Government  (Rank  of  Cavalieri); 
the  President's  "E"  Award  (for  inter- 
national trade);  Sovereign  Military 
Order  of  MalU  (Knights  of  Malta): 
and  Honorary  Citizen  of  Varese,  Italy. 

Mr.  Armanino  is  a  widower  and  has 
four  children;  three  sons,  David.  27; 
Robert.  14;  Richard,  12;  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Deborah  Armanino  Capurro,  29. 
His  recreation  is  an  active  enjoyment 
of  yachting.* 


BROOKS  HAYS 


SPEECH  OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  our  colleagues  in  honoring 
the  memory  of  our  late  colleague  from 
Arkansas.  Brooks  Hays. 

Very  often,  history  judges  the  career 
of  a  Congressman  by  the  number  of 
his  victories.  Brooks  Hays  had  his 
share  of  victories,  but  he  is  perhaps 
best  known  for  the  way  he  ended  his 
career,  standing  for  his  principles. 
There  is  a  line  ii>  Shakespeare,  as  I 
recall,  that  says,  "Nothing  in  his  life 
became  him  like  the  leaving  of  it." 
There  was  quite  a  bit  that  was  admira- 
ble about  Brooks  Hays'  political  life— 
but  his  "leaving  of  it"  remains  for  all 
of  us  a  standard  by  which  our  own  de- 
cisions must  be  measured. 

I  know  some  of  our  colleagues,  espe- 
cially those  from  his  home  State  of 
Arkansas,  have  placed  in  the  Record 
facts  and  anecdotes  about  the  life  and 
career  of  this  distinguished  man.  I  will 
not  add  to  them,  except  to  say  he  was 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 
•  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  has  ap- 
pointed William  John  (Bill)  Armanino 
steering  committee  chairman  of  San 
Francisco's  Year  of  St.  Francis,  which 
has  the  responsibility  of  coordinating 
events  celebrating  the  800th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  St.  Francis  of  As- 
sissi.  the  patron  saint  of  San  Francis- 
co. 

Bill  Armanino's  drive  and  dedication 
make  certain  an  outstanding  series  of 
programs. 

A  San  Francisco  native,  is  executive 
vice  president  of  Armanino  Farms.  Ar- 
manino Marketing  Corp..  and  Arman- 
ino International  Inc..  part  of  Califor- 
nia's vast  agribusiness.  The  Armanino 
corporations  specialize  in  the  produc- 
tion of  freeze-dried  chives,  herbs,  and 
spices  for  international  distribution, 
and  in  fresh  produce  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Armanino's  parents.  Guglielmo 
Armanino  and  Mary  Picetti  Armanino 
came  to  the  United  States  from  Italy 
in  1921.  Mr.  Guglielmo  Armanino, 
with  a  vast  knowledge  of  farming, 
started  Armanino  Farms. 

Besides  being  a  corporate  executive, 
William  Armanino  has  found  time  to 
be  active  in  the  Greater  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  communities,  building  a  rep- 
utation for  his  participation  with 
many  civic  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions. Among  them  are:  Carina,  Inc. 
(Home  for  Italian  Aged);  Boys'  Town 
of  Italy;  Italian  Welfare  Agency;  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  of 
San  Francisco;  California  Growers  As- 
sociation; Italian-American  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  National  Italian-Ameri- 
can Foundation  CouncU  of  1,000  (char- 
ter member);  St.  Francis  Hook  & 
Ladder  Co.  No.  1;  Santa  Clara  Univer- 
sity (member,  board  of  regents);  World 
Trade  Club;  Italian  Earthquake  Relief 
Committee  (cochairman);  American 
Cancer  Society;  and  many  more. 

San  Francisco  Mayor  Dianne  Fein- 
stein recently  appointed  Mr.  Arman- 
ino, chairman  and  her  special  repre- 
sentative for  the  mayor's  "The  Year  of 


ST.  MICHAELS  PARISH 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5.  1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year, 
St.  Michael's  Parish  of  West  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  is  celebrating  its  115th  anniver- 
sary. Throughout  its  history,  this 
Roman  Catholic  parish  has  been  an 
integral  paul  of  the  community  and  a 
vibrant  force  in  the  neighborhood. 

As  the  Irish  immigrants  moved  from 
the  east  coast,  many  came  to  the  St. 
Paul/West  St.  Paul  area  to  settle. 
Here  they  hoped  to  meet  their  physi- 
cal needs  by  finding  jobs,  housing,  and 
food. 

Physical  necessities  were  not  the  im- 
migrants' only  needs.  For  these  indi- 
viduals, their  spiritual  lives  were 
equally  important.  Thus,  in  1866  con- 
struction began  on  a  wooden  church. 
The  first  mass  was  celebrated  at  St. 
Michaels  that  year  during  the  Christ- 
mas season.  The  founding  pastor  of  St. 
Michael's  was  Father  John  Ireland, 
who  soon  after  became  the  first  arch- 
bishop for  the  St.  Paul  Archdiocese. 

As  the  community  grew,  so  did  St. 
Michael.  To  meet  pressing  everyday 
needs,  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
and  other  church  orgainizations  pro- 
vided assistance.  Adult  classes  were 
conducted  in  the  basement  of  the 
church  to  help  those  who  had  recently 
come  to  the  United  States. 

A  school  was  built  and  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  began  their  long  and  illus- 
trious association  with  the  parish. 
Today,  the  good  sisters  are  still  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  parish  and  commu- 
nity life. 

Tradition  has  been  very  important 
for  St.  Michael.  In  1907  a  decision  was 
made  to  expand  upon  the  old  St.  Mi- 
chael rather  than  build  a  new  facility. 
Thus,  while  doubling  the  size  of  the 
church,  the  basic  structure  remained. 

Today,  St.  Michael's  Parish  contin- 
ues its  rich  traditions.  While  St.  Mi- 
chael has  relocated,  it  has  continued 
the  good  works  among  the  local  com- 
munity under  the  direction  of  its 
pastor.  Rev.  Francis  Dudley,  Assistant 
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Pastor  Joseph  Kennedy,  and  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Joseph.  From  its  senior  citi- 
zens group  to  its  youth  group,  St.  Mi- 
chael cononues  its  strong  commitment 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  all  people  of 
all  ages,  ^he  parish  is  active  in  the 
community  meals  on  wheels  program 
and  the  Neighbors  Incorporated  effort 
to  provide  help  for  those  in  need. 

St.  Michael  has  been  a  cornerstone 
in  the  West  St.  Paul  community.  I 
salute  the  members  of  this  parish  on 
the  115th  anniversary  and  wish  them 
success  in  meeting  the  challenges  of 
the  next  1 15  years.* 


CRIME,  VIOLENCE.  AND 
RHETORIC 


HON.  (^ORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAuroRHiA 

IN  THE  ^OnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTtday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Tiolent  crime  is  a  problem 
that  has  plagued  our  society  for  years, 
clearly  worsening  with  each  passing 
year.  It  is  a  classic  example  of  those 
types  of  problems  about  which  we 
seem  ablefto  do  next  to  nothing.  In 
fact,  despite  the  various  postures  we 
have  adopted  toward  the  problem  over 
the  years,  Ithe  rate  of  violent  crime  in 
this  countfy  has  risen  consistently  and 
continually. 

The  difficulties  abound:  Our  control 
of  fireami  usage  is  nonexistent;  our 
laws  by  turn  either  too  strict  or  too 
lax;  our  implementation  of  those  laws 
inconsistent:  or  alternatives  to  incar- 
irely  limited;  and  our  prison 
1  inhumanely  overcrowded, 
measures  are  rarely  taken, 
jurce  of  the  problem  is 
almost  neVer  addressed.  What  tradi- 
tionally occurs  is  a  focus  on  one  or  an- 
other aspfct  of  the  problem,  but  a 
compreheiisive  approach  to  the  whole 
problem  isjrarely  attempted. 

One  thing  we  do  about  it  is  talk.  All 
of  the  majjor  weekly  magazines  have 
ptained  cover  stories  of  an 
iature.  all  pertaining  to  vio- 
I  And  regarding  the  findings 
linistration's  task  force  on 
le.  the  President  spoke  to 
Association      of 
New  Orleans  last 
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month.  Although  basing  most  of  his 
remarks  on  the  conclusions  of  the  task 
force,  he  [  left  unmentioned  several 
principal  recommendations.  It  appears 
he  is  caught  between  a  law  and  order 
mentality  and  the  budget  axe.  Left  un- 
touched wtis  the  major  recommenda- 
tion: The  I  immediate  construction  of 
new  prisoQs  spurred  by  $2  billion  in 
Federal  aii.  Also  ignored  was  the  call 
for  stronger  controls  of  firearms.  But, 
most  disconcerting  was  the  denial  of 
the  relatidnship  between  unemploy- 
ment and  crime.  All  of  the  statistics 
confirm  that  there  is  indeed  a  direct 
relationship  between  unemployment 
rates  and  qrime  rates,  and  point  to  the 
implied  relationship  between  poverty 
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and  crime  generally.  In  the  midst  of  a 
recession,  however  mild,  and  with  the 
dissolution  of  many  programs  and 
budget  reductions  in  the  rest,  the 
problem  is  likely  to  be  exacerbated. 
The  solution  is  not  to  ignore  the  cause 
and  concentrate  only  on  stiffer  penal- 
ties, but  to  address  equally  all  fronts 
of  the  issue— beginning  with  preven- 
tive measures  and  ending  with 
himiane  and  adequate  punitive  meas- 
ures. 

An  excellent  article  by  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  respected  journalists, 
Richard  L.  Strout,  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  recently.  It 
addressed  the  basic  weaknesses  in  the 
President's  approach  to  crime  control, 
as  exemplified  in  his  speech  of  last 
month.  I  would  like  to  call  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct. 

23.  1981] 

Potshots  at  the  Crimk  Rate 

(Richard  L.  Strout) 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  F»resident  Rea- 
gan's speech  against  crime  last  month  was  a 
flop.  He  made  it  before  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  in  New  Orle- 
ans who  applauded  warmly.  They  showed 
particular  enthusiasm  for  a  proposal  to  end 
the  77-year  old  judicially-created  "exclu- 
sionary rule"  under  which  a  case  can  be 
thrown  out  for  a  law-enforcement  error. 
Pine,  if  the  courts  wiU  approve  it.  But  stud- 
ies by  the  General  Accounting  Office  indi- 
cate that  only  about  2  percent  of  aU  evi- 
dence is  thrown  out  for  technical  reasons, 
and  a  far  smaller  percentage  of  cases  are 
thrown  out  altogether  for  the  same  reason. 

On  March  23  Time  magazine  ran  a  cover 
story  with  a  horrendous  picture  "The  Curse 
of  Violent  Crime".  By  a  coincidence  News- 
week ran  a  similar  story  the  same  day  also 
showing  a  mean-looking  revolver  pointed 
right  at  you— "The  Epidemic  of  Violent 
Crime."  US  News  and  World  Report  had  a 
cover  story,  Oct.  12  (another  revolver).  "Our 
Losing  Battle  Against  Crime".  It  began  to 
look  like  an  anti-crime  trend.  I  have  covered 
half  a  dozen  commissions  investigating 
crime,  ever  since  the  original  Wickersham 
Commission.  And  on  Aug.  17,  1981,  the  at- 
torney general's  eight-member  Task  Force 
on  Violent  Crime  submitted  its  final  recom- 
mendations. Yes,  it  appeared  that  reform 
was  looking  up. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  on  which  an 
American  can  feel  more  embarrassment  in 
talking  with  a  European  than  on  our  crime 
rate.  It  simply  is  not  comprehended  abroad. 
Why  do  we  allow  it?  They  politely  ask  about 
it  and  then  change  the  subject.  In  Canada 
in  a  recent  year  there  were  52  handgun 
murders;  England.  Scotland,  and  Wales  had 
55;  the  United  States  10.728.  The  FBI  says 
all  violent  crime  in  the  US  rose  11  percent 
from  1979  to  1980.  But  when  a  timid  Con- 
gress finally  passes  a  law  banning  import  of 
handguns  it  allows  the  parts  to  be  imjjorted. 
That  way  they  are  assembled  here.  And 
that  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem. 

I  thought  the  Reagan  sp)eech  at  New  Orle- 
ans was  disappointing.  Most  of  his  recom- 
mendations were  based  on  those  of  the  ad- 
ministration's task  force,  but  he  omitted  the 
group's  call  for  stronger  controls  of  fire- 
arms, as  well  as  the  principal  recommenda- 
tion In  the  report— the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  new  prisons  launched  by  $2  billion  in 
federal  aid.  They  are  desperately  needed. 
Alas,  the  federal  government  is  retrenching; 
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let  us  balance  the  budget  first  and  think 
about  crime  later  is  the  attitude. 

That  is  also  the  view  of  several  of  the 
states;  they  are  cutting  back  on  police  to 
save  money.  There  are  about  440.000  law-en- 
forcement officers  all  together  over  the 
country,  organized  In  17,000  units,  up  from 
a  tiny  sheriff  office  to  the  FBI  Itself.  Many 
are  overworked,  understaffed,  and  now  they 
face  force  reductions.  Boston  which  had 
2,500  officers  in  1968  is  down  to  1,620.  The 
situation  in  American  prisons  is  particularly 
savage,  nearly  two-thirds  confined  in  cells 
smaller  than  the  60  square  feet  recommend- 
ed by  experts  as  the  minimum  essential.  It's 
unpleasant  to  read  about  it  and  that  per- 
haps has  produced  a  silence;  "Privacy  is 
simply  unavailable  .  .  .  Opportunities  for 
violence  and  sexual  abuse  are  largely  unin- 
hibited." 

Mr.  Reagan's  speech,  as  I  say.  ignored  this 
principal  recommendation  of  the  task  force 
set  up  by  William  French  Smith,  the  attor- 
ney general.  Mr.  Reagan  stressed  many  jus- 
tifiable subjects  of  criticism— delays  in 
court,  technical  flaws,  coddling  of  criminals, 
overlenlent  justices.  These  have  been  de- 
nounced for  years,  no  doubt  justifiably.  But 
Mr.  Reagan  also  made  some  statements  that 
seem  questionable.  He  minimized  the  effect 
of  poverty  on  crime:  "It's  obvious  that  pros- 
perity doesn't  decrease  crime,"  he  said  and 
added,  "deprivation  and  want  don't  neces- 
sarily increase  crime." 

Well,  I  disagree.  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  reported,  for  example  in  1975,  that 
since  the  1950s  the  size  of  the  federal  prison 
population  has  been  directly  related  to  the 
national  unemployment  rate.  Increases  in 
one  are  accompanied  by  increases  in  the 
other.  Mr.  Reagan  can  see  the  tables  if  he 
wants  to.  Research  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  estimated  that  one  percentage 
point  increase  in  the  unemployment  rate  in- 
creased state  prison  admissions  by  about  4 
percent. 

That's  the  latest  report  on  the  crime 
front.  The  nation's  weeklies  have  reminded 
us  again  of  the  situation.  Handguns  are  om- 
nipresent in  America  and  one  of  them 
nearly  killed,  the  President.  (There  are 
10,000  dealers  or  pawnbrokers  who  sell 
them. )  At  the  same  time  the  attorney  gener- 
al's task  force  urges  a  big  prison  building 
program  to  relieve  intolerable  conditions 
and  some  judges  are  letting  offenders  out  of 
the  overflowing  jails  early  rather  than 
crowd  them  anymore. 

Mr.  Reagan  in  his  crime  speech  declares 
in  his  summary  that  crime  "is  a  problem  of 
the  human  heart"  and  that  we  must  ulti- 
mately recast  "our  deep  moral  values." 

Who  will  deny  that?  Meanwhile  the  rate  is 
increasing.9 


NUCLEAR  POWERPLANTS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALirORIflA 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  support  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues'  amendment  to 
strike  section  12  of  H.R.  4255,  the  pro- 
vision allowing  interim  operation  of 
nuclear  powerplants  while  public 
safety  hearings  are  still  incomplete. 

My  support  is  based  largely  on  a 
report  that  was  released  October  20  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Environment. 
Energy,  and  Natural  Resources.  The 
report,   entitled  "Licensing  Speedup, 
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Safety  Delay:  NRC  Oversight,"  is  a 
very  thorough  accounting  of  nuclear 
plant  safety  problems.  It  lays  to  waste 
industry  claims  that  NRC  regulation 
delays  plant  operation.  The  subcom- 
mittee should  be  applauded  for  an  out- 
standing piece  of  work. 

Public  hearings  have  not  caused 
delays  in  plant  startups.  These  delays 
have  resulted  from  poor  planning  on 
the  part  of  industry,  industry's  inad- 
equate attention  to  public  safety,  and 
financial  realities.  Public  hearings  are 
used  as  a  scapegoat. 

These  hearings  are  useful  and  neces- 
sary. Joseph  Hendrie,  former  chair- 
man of  the  NRC,  testified  to  the  sub- 
committee that  "wide  public  participa- 
tion in  the  nuclear  licensing  process  is 
something  that  is  mandated  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  and  that 
the  agency  supports."  NRC  Commis- 
sioner Peter  Bradford  recommended 
to  the  committee  that  the  public  hear- 
ing process  be  expanded.  To  pursue 
"the  direction  of  more  effective  public 
participation,"  he  suggested,  "interve- 
nor  funding  and  an  Office  of  Public 
Counsel,  that  sort  of  thing  which  we 
have  not  been  considering." 

One  expert  testifying  before  the  sub- 
committee cited  three  instances  where 
intervenors'  testimony  in  public  hear- 
ings led  to  revelation  of  safety  prob- 
lems that  were  later  rectified.  These 
examples  involved  the  Seabrook  plant 
in  New  Hampshire,  the  North  Anna 
plant  in  Virginia,  and  the  Northern 
States'  Prairie  Island  plant. 

As  the  subcommittee  points  out  in 
its  report. 

There  were  a  number  of  contexts  In  which 
citizen  groups  tried  to  raise  emergency  plan- 
ning before  Three-Mlle  Island.  They  argued 
repeatedly  that  an  emergency  plan  should 
be  required  as  a  precondition  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  plant. 

Unfortunately  these  calls  went  un- 
heeded. 

The  report  shows  that  delay  of  oper- 
ating licenses  due  to  NRC  regulation 
and  money  lost  as  a  result  is  nowhere 
near  as  great  as  industry  spokesmen 
claim. 

Furthermore,  the  report  shows  that 
where  there  has  been  delay,  it  has  re- 
sulted from  safety  problems.  The  bla- 
tant disregard  for  public  safety  shown 
by  operators  of  the  McGuire,  Zimmer, 
Commanche  Peak,  and  Diablo  Canyon 
reactors  as  outlined  in  the  report  is 
shocking. 

Nuclear  energy  may  still  present  a 
viable  alternative  to  help  meet  our 
energy  needs.  But  it  will  aid  our  coun- 
try only  if  safety  problems  involved  in 
its  production  are  solved.  Section  12  is 
a  slap  in  the  face  of  public  safety.  By 
striking  it  from  the  bill,  the  Moffett- 
Markey  amendment  helps  solve  the 
safety  problems  incident  to  nuclear 
power  generation.* 
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TRILUON  DOLLAR  DEBT 
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TITLE  IX,  EDUCATIONAL 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  national  debt  has  reached  pro- 
portions unfathomable  to  most  Ameri- 
cans. On  October  22,  1981,  the  nation- 
al debt  went  over  the  trillion  dollar 
mark.  That  13-digit  debt  figure  is  the 
result  of  tax  and  spending  decisions 
made  by  Congress  months  or  years 
ago.  There  have  been  seven  decades  of 
deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, yet  over  half  of  the  debt  was 
incurred  in  the  last  7  years. 

The  national  debt  grows  when  the 
Government  spends  more  than  it 
raises  in  taxes  and  borrows  money  in 
the  private  credit  market  to  make  up 
the  deficits.  The  interest  payments  on 
the  money  borrowed  will  amount  to 
more  than  $100  billion,  another  un- 
fathomable figure.  That  constitutes 
the  third  largest  item  in  the  budget, 
just  behind  social  benefit  programs. 
Compared  to  the  size  of  total  national 
output,  GNP,  the  public  debt  consti- 
tutes about  35  percent.  It  wUl  take  a 
long  time  to  reduce  that  debt.  Even 
with  a  balanced  budget  for  several 
consecutive  years,  the  amount  owed 
would  take  years  to  reduce. 

What  aU  of  this  points  up  is  that 
Congress  must  take  the  necessary  cor- 
rective action.  Bill  Zimmermann,  of 
my  district,  wrote  an  open  letter  on 
the  topic,  noting  some  of  the  prob- 
lem's facets.  I  include  the  text  of  his 
letter  and  commend  it  to  your  atten- 
tion: 

Stop  Inflation  Now 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  1982 
Federal  budget  treats  everyone  as  fairly  as 
Congress  can  make  it.  So,  let's  agree  that 
the  proportions  are  O.K. 

Now  we  have  another  problem.  Within  the 
next  two  weeks.  Congress  must  decide 
whether  to  raise  the  Federal  debt  limit  to 
one  trillion  dollars.  To  do  this  means  con- 
tinuing inflation.  That  is  unacceptable. 

A  trillion  dollar  debt  is  a  psychological 
boundary  beyond  which  lie  horrible  possi- 
bilities; hyper-inflation,  for  instance,  that 
would  ruin  our  economy. 

There  is  an  alternative.  It  is  for  Congress 
and/or  the  administration  to  act  immediate- 
ly to  cut  all  Federal  expenditures  by  5  per- 
cent—right across  the  board,  in  every  de- 
partment regardless  of  the  squealing.  Let 
everyone  share  the  burdens  and  the  bene- 
fits, we're  all  Americans. 

Taken  at  once,  such  action  will  have  the 
support  of  90  percent  of  aU  thinking  citi- 
zens. 

The  future  of  America  demands  this 
action  now.« 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  cosc>onsoring  a 
resolution  focused  upon  the  preserva- 
tion and  continuation  of  title  IX  of 
the  Educational  Amendments  of  1972. 
This  comprehensive  program  which 
covers  all  areas  of  student  life:  admis- 
sions, financial  aid,  academic  pro- 
grams, health  services,  competitive 
athletics,  testing  and  counseling— was 
established  to  rectify  some  of  the  in- 
equities existing  before  its  enactment. 
The  progress  that  women  have 
achieved  as  a  result  of  the  creation  of 
title  IX  has  been  unprecedented  and  I 
condemn  any  move  to  repeal  or  alter 
the  guidelines. 

The  initial  reason  for  this  amend- 
ment was  foimded  upon  the  Nation's 
commitment  to  review  accusations  of 
sex  bias  and  ban  discrimination  in  edu- 
cation and  other  areas. 

First.  Admissions  practices  and  poli- 
cies often  discriminated  on  the  basis  of 
sex. 

Second.  Studies  had  showed  that 
women  were  less  likely  to  receive  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  the  form  of  schol- 
arships. 

Third.  Athletic  programs  were  an- 
other source  of  blatant  sex  discrimina- 
tion. 

Fourth.  Student  health  services 
were  providing  adequate  services  to 
males  but  were  not  attuned  to  the 
needs  of  females. 

Providing  services  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis  to  men  and  women  alike 
does  not  violate,  but  sustains  our  free- 
dom of  choice  principles.  It  is  an  in- 
dictment of  our  society  that  so-called 
corrective  measures  are  even  being 
considered.  The  success  and  benefits 
reaped  by  women  in  the  areas  of  en- 
rollment, services,  activities  and  em- 
ployment should  not  be  denied.  To 
deny  women  equal  access  in  education 
is  to  amplify  the  already  staggering 
statistics.  Women  have  higher  unem- 
ployment rates  than  men,  but  women 
with  4  or  more  years  of  college  have  a 
lower  employment  rate  than  women 
with  less  education.  The  less  education 
we  have,  the  higher  our  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. 

As  the  result  of  title  IX,  attempts  to 
resolve  the  most  blatant  discriminato- 
ry policies  and  practices  in  education 
have  been  noteworthy.  Females  are 
now  permitted  to  take  courses  which 
were  previously  male  dominated.  It 
has  encouraged  both  females  and 
males  to  participate  in  extracurricular 
and  other  school  activities  that  were 
once  indicative  of  the  opposite  sex 
only. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  public  is 
fully  aware  of  the  many  positive 
changes  title   IX  has  afforded  both 
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sexes  in  trie  field  of  education.  There 
are  seven  1  sectors  of  student  life 
which  havf  appreciably  changed  since 
the  amendments  passage:  women  are 
treated  mare  equitably  in  the  areas  of 
career  and  academic  counseling,  finan- 
cial aid  anjd  health  services.  Improve- 
ments in  programs  and  activities  have 
benefited  i>ien  as  well  as  women,  pro- 
viding theria  entrance  Into  courses  pre- 
viously closed  to  the  opposite  sex. 
These  areas  have  also  been  modified 
to  meet  th«  needs  of  women. 

Two  dlvlilons  which  have  viewed  the 
most  profound  and  dramatic  changes 
are  admissions  and  sports.  Women  are 
earning  infreasing  proportions  of  de- 
grees at  elvery  level,  particularly  in 
professional  schools.  Athletic  scholar- 
ships and  competitive  athletics  for 
women  are  finally  coming  into  frui- 
tion. Medlt,  attention  is  not  only  con- 
fined to  mule  sports,  but  it  expanding 
to  cover  f ei  lale  participation. 

Employment  in  education  is  lacking 
and  still  n»eds  improvement.  Women 
administrators,  superintendents,  and 
tenured  professors  still  remain  scarce. 

This  resolution  simply  states  the 
facts  and  recommends  the  mainte- 
nance of  i  sound  and  effective  pro- 
gram. Title  IX  is  not  only  responsive 
to  the  need  s  of  women  but  is  cognizant 
of  male  der  lands. 

I  urge  mj  fellow  Members  to  uphold 
title  IX  an!  access  to  educational  op- 
portunity lor  all  members  of  society 
and  requesi  that  they  too  support  this 
resolution  I  ly  cosponsoring  it.* 
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These  individuals  took  their  jobs 
and  planned  their  retirements  with 
their  social  security  and  Government 
pensions  in  mind.  By  changing  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game,  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  break- 
ing a  commitment  to  provide  these 
earned  benefits. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  justification 
in  discriminating  against  a  particular 
group  of  elderly  persons  when  there 
are  more  reasonable  alternatives  avail- 
able. If  a  change  in  this  area  must  be 
made,  I  feel  it  should  at  least  be 
phased-ln  over  a  period  of  years  and 
not  directed  toward  those  Individuals 
who  have  retired  or  are  about  to 
retire. 

When  the  House  considers  this  legis- 
lation again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  Senate  language  and  to  sup- 
port the  original  Intent  of  the  House 
to  restore  the  minimum  social  security 
benefit  for  all  senior  citizens.* 


GLEN  CANYON  DECISION 

SPEAKS  WELL  FOR  SECRE- 
TARY WATT'S  ENVIRONMENT- 
AL RECORD 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  10  months  now.  Interior  Secre- 
tary James  Watt  has  been  advocating 
a  balanced  approach  to  natural  re- 
source management.  Although  his  de- 
tractors paint  him  as  a  ogre  bent  on 
ravaging  the  national  parks  and  shore- 
lines, his  record  to  date  reveals  a  dif- 
ferent picture. 

The  Secretary  has  indeed  departed 
from  the  game  plan  of  his  predecessor, 
Cecil  Andrus.  Recognizing  that  ex- 
treme preservationist  policies  of  the 
past  have  contributed  to  the  country's 
current  dependence  on  unstable  for- 
eign sources  for  a  disproportionate 
share  of  our  fossil  fuels  and  strategic 
minerals,  Mr.  Watt  is  gradually  re- 
opening designated  public  lands  for 
exploration  and  orderly  development. 
He  argues  persuasively  that  we  must 
methodically  inventory  our  vast 
energy  and  mineral  resources  if  we  are 
to  avert  a  crisis  that  would  be  cata- 
strophic to  the  environment.  This  is 
consistent  with  his  legal  mandate  to 
manage  our  public  lands  for  multiple 
uses,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

Just  as  many  of  Mr.  Watt's  critics 
have  conveniently  overlooked  the  re- 
source development  functions  on  his 
job  description,  they've  also  tended  to 
ignore  or  downplay  his  environmental 
accomplishments.  Last  week's  an- 
nouncement that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment had  recommended  against  a  pro- 
posed expansion  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
was  another  recent  example  of  a  low- 
key  reception  for  a  significant  Depart- 
ment ruling. 

Glen  Canyon  Dam  impounds  Lake 
Powell   at  the   upper  end  of  Grand 
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Canyon  National  Park.  In  1979  Interi- 
or's water  resources  arm,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  began  a  2-year  prelim- 
inary study  to  investigate  the  feasibili- 
ty of  producing  additional  hydro- 
electric power  at  the  site.  The  pro- 
posed $200  million  project  would  have 
added  two  new  turbines  to  generate 
supplemental  electricity  at  peak  loan 
periods.  Supporters  of  the  project  con- 
tended the  additional  capacity  was 
needed  to  meet  increasing  energy  re- 
quirements in  the  Southwest.  Oppo- 
nents challenged  the  sultablity  of 
Glen  Canyon  for  the  expansion,  citing 
other  locations  where  the  economic 
and  environmental  risks  would  be 
more  acceptable. 

Critics  further  argued  that  addition- 
al peaking  power  would  cause  the  Col- 
orado River  flow  through  Grand 
Canyon  to  fluctuate  dramatically  each 
day.  from  3,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
to  40,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  There 
was  widespread  concern  that  such 
variations  would  cause  irreversible  eco- 
logical damage  to  the  canyon  floor  and 
sharply  curtail  recreational  activities, 
particularly  river  rafting. 

Agreeing  that  the  project's  adverse 
environmental  impact  would  exceed  its 
economic  benefits.  Secretary  Watt  di- 
rected the  Reclamation  Bureau  to 
seek  alternative  sites  for  the  expan- 
sion. 

The  Glen  Canyon  decision  comes  on 
the  heels  of  other  recent,  proconserva- 
tlon  rulings  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, most  notably  the  Secretary's  op- 
position to  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
Lakes  project  in  Maine,  his  intention 
to  seek  wilderness  status  for  Arizona's 
majestic  Aravalpa  Canyon,  and  his  ef- 
forts to  discourage  development  on 
coastal  barrier  islands. 

History  will  be  the  final  judge  of  Mr. 
Watt's  policies,  but  thus  far  they  have 
proved  to  be  prudent  and  well  bal- 
anced.* 


BANKING  COMMITTEE  HEARING 
IN  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  Banking  Committee  field  hear- 
ing in  St.  Paul  was  a  valuable  method 
of  giving  the  residents  of  the  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis  area  a  chance  to  express 
their  opinions  of  the  current  economic 
situation.  The  purpose  of  these  hear- 
ings was  to  get  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
the  committee  with  significant  juris- 
diction over  economic  issues,  out  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  away  from  the 
professional  lobbyists  that  we,  in  Con- 
gress, hear  from  daily.  Perhaps  those 
Members  who  are  critizing  the  com- 
mittee for  going  directly  to  the  people 
are  more  comfortable  discussing  ab- 
stract economic  projections  and  hear- 
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ing  just  from  Washington  lobbyists. 
Certainly,  the  testimony  the  commit- 
tee heard  was  unpleasant  for  those 
Members  who  support  President  Rea- 
gan's trickle-down  economic  policy. 

The  committee  heard  more  than  70 
witnesses  including  senior  citizens, 
homebuilders,  unemployed  auto  work- 
ers, farmers,  smalltown  bankers,  small 
businessmen  and  families  unable  to 
purchase  a  home.  Both  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Invite  witnesses  to  present 
testimony.  This  hearing  was  not  orga- 
nized solely  for  the  purpose  of  criticiz- 
ing President  Reagan  and  those 
charges  fly  in  the  face  of  the  facts. 
Indeed,  we  had  several  witnesses  who 
defended  the  administration's  econom- 
ic policy.  One  witness  supported  the 
resurrection  of  the  gold  standard.  An- 
other witness  testified  that  the  Rea- 
gan's budget  and  tax  cuts  were  the 
correct  economic  medicine.  The  wit- 
ness continued  that  since  the  patient 
(that  is,  the  economy)  was  so  sick,  the 
country  should  take  this  bitter  medi- 
cine of  high  interest  rates  and  high 
unemployment  until  the  disease  is 
cured.  When  asked  how  long  that 
would  take,  he  replied  that  the  Nation 
may  have  to  wait  5  years.  More  impor- 
tantly, most  witnesses  were  nonpoliti- 
cal— simply  people  with  a  message  for 
those  willing  to  listen. 

The  majority  and  minority  parties  of 
the  committee  were  equally  represent- 
ed by  the  members  at  the  hearing.  In 
addition,  attendance  requests  of  the 
Minnesota  delegation  Republicans  and 
Democrats  were  accommodated.  Rep- 
resentatives Martin  Sabo  and  James 
Oberstar  attended  the  entire  meeting. 
I  am  dismayed  that  an  elected  offi- 
cial would  characterize  a  responsible 
congressional  field  hearing  through- 
out this  Nation  in  which  we  enlist  the 
views  of  people— the  grassroots,  not 
just  lobbyists— as  a  waste  of  our  time 
and  money.  Giving  my  constituents 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  directly 
to  the  chairman,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  and  other 
powerful  Members  of  Congress,  is 
something  I  am  proud  to  do.  These 
Congressmen  got  firsthand  informa- 
tion on  the  effect  of  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic policy  upon  residents  of  St. 
Paul  and  upon  our  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments. It  is  time  we  got  out  of  the 
shell  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Hopefully,  it  will  prove  valuable  when 
they  decide  how  to  vote  on  many 
issues  including  social  security  cuts,  re- 
duced aid  to  States  with  large  concen- 
trations of  refugees,  a  smaller  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program  or 
the  reduction  of  homeownership  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, Republicans  and  Democrats,  a 
report  about  the  dire  state  of  Affairs 
in  Minnesota.  Today,  Governor  Quie, 
a  former  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body  and  a  respected  member  of  the 
Republican  Party,  went  before  the 
people  of  Minnesota  to  set  forth  the 
growing  economic  problems  facing  the 
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State.  It  is  ironic  that  on  the  same 
day,   our   ranking   minority   Member 
takes  to  the  House  floor  to  criticize 
these  hearings  for  painting  too  gloomy 
a  picture,  the  Governor  is  describing  a 
picture    upon    which    the    committee 
only  touched.  Clearly,  the  grave  state 
of  Minnesota's  economy,  as  confirmed 
in  today's  St.  Paul  Dispatch  article  on 
the  Governor's  speech,  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  folly  of  Reagan's  economic 
policies. 
[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Nov.  5,  1981) 
QniE  Calls  E>ec.  1  Session;  Deficit  Is 
$767.6  Million 
(By  Robert  J.  O'Keefe) 
Minnesota  legislators  will  be  called  Into  a 
special  session  Dec.  I  to  solve  a  cash  flow 
problem  and  a  $767.6  million  deficit  in  the 
state  budget. 

Gov.  Al  Quie.  in  an  address  delivered  on 
radio  and  television  from  the  state  capitol. 
said  today  he  will  recommend  that  the  cash 
flow  difficulty  be  handled  by  temporarily 
withholding  $140  million  or  more  in  funds 
which  would  be  otherwise  sent  to  school  dis- 
tricts. 

The  biggest  problem  by  far  will  be  the 
huge  budget  deficit. 

The  deficit  comes  about  because  every 
major  source  of  state  tax  funds  is  expected 
to  produce  considerably  less  than  the  state 
Finance  Department  projected  last  April. 

The  fund  shortfall  is  actually  $859.9  mil- 
lion, but  the  budget  includes  a  cushion  of 
$92.3  million,  leaving  the  deficit  of  $767.8 
million.  If  Quie  and  legislators  want  to  keep 
a  cushion  In  the  budget,  the  deficit  figure 
will  climb  above  $767.6  million. 

Quie  will  make  recommendations  to  legis- 
lators in  about  two  weeks  for  facing  the 
budget  deficit.  He  could  recommend  cuts  to 
state  spending,  increases  in  state  taxes  or  a 
combination  of  the  two. 

"I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  steps  we 
will  take  in  the  coming  weeks  and  months 
will  be  in  the  best  long-term  interest  of  Mln- 
nesoU,"  Quie  said.  "There  will  be— there 
can  be— no  quick  fixes. 

"We  will  do  nothing  that  compromises 
Minnesota's  future." 

Val  Vikmanis,  acting  state  finance  com- 
missioner, said  in  effect  that  he  expects  the 
Dec.  1  special  session  to  run  into  the  regular 
1982  session  that  starts  Jan.  12.  Having  the 
special  session,  he  siad,  is  the  same  as  start- 
ing the  1982  session  early. 

Quie  blamed  the  national  recession  for 
Minnesota's  money  problems.  "These  pro- 
jected revenues  are  far  lower  than  what  was 
anticipated  only  a  few  month.s  ago  by 
anyone.  Republican  or  Democrat,  optimist 
or  pessimist,"  he  said. 

What  makes  the  situation  even  sadder. 
Quie  added,  is  that  the  nation's  economy  is 
likely  to  get  worse  before  it  improves. 

To  emphasize  what  $67.6  million  means  to 
the  state.  Quie  said  in  his  speech: 

"If  we  were  to  shut  down— completely 
shut  down— for  the  entire  beinnium  (two 
years),  all  the  Institutions  nm  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  including  hos- 
pitals for  the  mentally  ill:  the  whole  De- 
partment of  Corrections,  including  all  the 
prisons:  all  seven  campuses  of  the  Minneso- 
ta State  University  System  and  all  18  cam- 
pases  of  the  Minnesota  Community  College 
System,  we  would  save  less  than  $500  mil- 
lion. 

And  this  assumes  that  there  shutdowns 
started  not  today,  but  at  the  start  of  the  bi- 
ennium  last  July." 

Vikmanis  said  the  state  will  be  $120  mil- 
lion short  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet  its 
expenses  in  December. 
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About  $170  mUlion.  he  said,  is  the  amount 
of  school  aid  payments  scheduled  to  be 
made  Dec.  31.  He  Estimated  that  the  state 
could  retain  $140  million  to  $160  million  by 
withholding  the  amount  that  schools  don't 
need  because  they  have  reserves  on  hand. 

Later,  the  money  would  be  repaid  with  in- 
terest, although  there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  interest  paid  by  the  .state  would  be  as 
high  as  school  districts  get  by  investing 
their  funds. 

"This  plan  will  not  affect  the  total 
amount  of  state  aid  received  by  any  school 
district  over  the  current  biennium."  Quie 
said.  "What  it  will  do  is  enable  the  state  to 
meet  its  obligations  during  this  period  of 
cash  flow  shortages." 

The  cash  flow  problem  is  expected  to  ease 
during  early  1982  because  state  revenue 
comes  in  at  a  speedier  clip  during  the  early 
months  of  the  calendar  year. 

Despite  Quie's  statement  that  total  state 
aid  wouldn't  be  affected  over  the  biennium 
by  his  proposed  cash  flow  solution,  the  rest 
of  the  problem  facing  the  state  could  affect 
schools. 

Vikmanis  confirmed  that  plans  to  meet 
the  $787.8  million  budget  shortage  could  in- 
volve reductions  in  school  aid. 

As  for  the  cash  flow  problem  alone,  the 
commissioner  envisioned  the  State  repaying 
schools  In  July  or  October. 

Cutting  into  school  aids  in  December,  Vik- 
manis said,  would  permit  payment  of  De- 
cember aids  to  other  local  governments.  But 
a  legislative  decision  is  needed,  he  said,  by 
Dec.  15. 

Harold  Lofgreen.  state  economist,  said 
projections  of  revenue  from  personal 
income  taxes,  corporate  income  taxes,  sales 
taxes,  and  the  excise  tax  on  new  car  sales 
are  all  down  from  April. 

Personal  income  taxes,  he  said,  are  expect- 
ed to  be  down  $218  million  from  the  April 
forecast,  sales  taxes  are  expected  to  drop 
$225  million,  corporate  taxes  are  anticipated 
at  $135  million  less  than  previously,  and  the 
auto  excise  tax  is  expected  to  drop  $28  mil- 
lion. All  of  the  figures  are  for  the  period 
through  June  30,  1983.* 


CONCERNS  OVER  5- YEAR 
LEASING  PROGRAM 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANETTA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Panama  Canal/Outer  Continental 
Shelf  on  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  recently  to  ex- 
press my  concerns  about  the  Secretary 
of  Interior's  accelerated  leasing  plan 
for  our  Nation's  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  area.s.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  text  of  my  testimony  to  my  col- 
leagues' atttention: 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Leon  E.  Panetta 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
come  before  you  today  to  express  my  con- 
cerns about  the  Department  of  Interior's  ac- 
celerated five-year  leasing  schedule.  Al- 
though there  are  many  issues  regarding  this 
plan  which  bear  scrutiny.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress only  two  basic  concerns:  the  basic  un- 
soundness of  the  "planning  area"  concept. 
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and  the  coun^rproductlvlty  of  the  acceler- 
ated plan. 

PUUnfING  AKXAS 

As  you  know.  Secretary  Watt  has  pro- 
posed a  new  concept  In  environmental  and 
geologic  assessment— a  planning  area.  Con- 
trary to  former  Interior  Department  ix)llcy 
of  assessing  ijidividual  tracts  and  areas  with 
regard  to  en\Aronmental  Impacts  of  leasing, 
oil  and  gas  reserve  estimates,  and  geologic 
assessments,  evaluation  of  entire  planning 
areas  would  be  called  for.  Planning  tu-eas 
could  range  from  nine  to  over  100  million 
acres  in  size]  Environmental  impact  state- 
ments would  I  be  required,  but  only  before 
tract  selection  took  place,  and  only  for 
entire  planniiig  areas. 

In  California,  for  example,  the  area  com- 
prising Lease  Sale  73.  which  stretches  from 
Point  Concepcion  in  the  south  to  the 
Oregon  border  in  the  North,  would  receive 
only  one  En\^onmental  Impact  Statement. 
No  site-specil|c  assessments  of  environmen- 
tal or  other  affects  would  be  required.  This 
change  could  be  potentially  devastating  to 
coastal  areasi  In  California,  for  example, 
the  area  stretching  from  Point  Concepcion. 
near  Santa  Barbara,  to  the  Oregon  border, 
is  extremely  diverse.  In  some  areas,  marine 
mammal  pop^ations  would  be  threatened 
by  development  of  oil  and  gas  reserves.  In 
others,  a  billjon  dollar  fishing  industry  de- 
pends on  a  constant  supply  of  fish.  Disrup- 
tion of  the  ecology  of  certain  areas  of  the 
ocean  could  severely  impact  on  this  vital  in- 
dustry. Finally,  a  multi-billion  dollar  tour- 
ism industry!  worth  $11  biUion  a  year  to 
California,  depends  on  a  pristine  and  unpol- 
luted ocean  efivironment  to  draw  tourists  to 
the  area.         j 

While  drilling  might  be  relatively  risk-free 
in  some  tract  offshore  of  this  area,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  determine  the  relative  risks 
versus  the  relative  benefits  of  such  action 
under  the  Intierior  Department's  accelerated 
plan.  Withoui  tract-by-tract  analyses  of  en- 
vironmental and  economic  risks,  and  with- 
out tract-by-(tract  analyses  of  resource  esti- 
mates, no  soiknd  basis  for  Judgment  wUl  be 
available.  Thf  people  who  reside  in  Califor- 
nia and  depend  on  its  unique  natural  beauty 
and  resources  for  a  living,  expect  that  at  the 
least,  such  a  basis  for  Judgment  be  present- 
ed to  them,  fcurrent  USDS  estimates,  for 
example,  indicate  that  only  about  30  days 
worth  of  oil  jlies  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  from  Point  Concepcion  to  the  Oregon 
border.  While  under  some  circumstances 
this  amount  jof  potential  energy  would  be 
significant,  iur  current  situation  simply 
does  not  warrant  the  threat  posed  to  some 
of  the  nation's  most  productive  fishing 
grounds,  thejpristine  quality  of  some  1,000 
miles  of  coasiline,  and  the  economic  vitality 
of  hundreds  of  coastal  commtinities. 

If  leasing  Is  to  be  allowed  offshore  of 
these  areas,  the  government  owes  a  reasona- 
ble explanation  of  why  it  is  necessary  to 
those  who  will  be  directly  affected  by  it.  and 
what  it  hopes  to  gain  in  terms  of  resources 
from  such  ailon.  In  addition,  specific  envi- 
ronmental ii9pact  studies  should  be  under- 
taken for  are^s  which  are  known  to  be  high- 
risk.  One  environmental  study  spanning  the 
entire  1,000-iiiile  coastline  will  not  possibly 
be  able  to  address  the  diversity  of  environ- 
mental and  economic  factors  which  play 
into  a  decisioh  regarding  drilling. 

conirrERPRO^ucTrviTY  of  the  accelerated 

PLAII 

In  addition  to  my  concern  about  the  envi- 
ronmental ar  d  economic  impacts  of  the  new 
leasing  plan. if  am  frankly  concerned  about 
its  ultimate  effect  on  our  nation's  energy  re- 
source develoijment.  As  you  know.  Secretary 
Watt's  proposal  would  result  in  the  offering 
of  875  miUioB  acres  in  five  years,  if  allowed 
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to  go  forward  as  planned.  The  entire  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  comprises  1  billion  acres, 
and  most  of  it  would  be  leased  by  1986 
under  this  plan. 

As  you  know,  some  representatives  of  in- 
dustry have  themselves  indicated  that  this 
acreage  Is  simply  too  vast  to  deal  with  effec- 
tively. Concern  have  been  raised  about 
whether  industry  can  meet  the  demands  of 
evaluating  and  developing  such  large  tracts 
of  offshore  resources.  The  vastness  of  these 
reserves  is  hard  to  comprehend— in  the  28- 
year  history  of  the  leasing  program,  only  20 
million  acres  in  the  OCS  have  been  leased. 
Again,  this  plan  would  call  for  the  leasing  of 
875  million  acres  within  five  years.  Without 
the  government  playing  the  crucial  role  of 
evaluating  the  potential  and  risks  of  leasing 
in  specific  tracts,  industry  will  be  forced  to 
take  on  this  type  of  assessment  itself.  For 
many  companies,  personnel  and  equipment 
shortages  will  result  in  spreading  their  re- 
sources extremely  thin  in  order  to  evaluate 
and  develop  this  acreage. 

Not  only  will  industry  not  be  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  pace  of  this  plan  in  an  efficient 
and  concentrated  manner,  but  also  greater 
environmental  risks  than  currently  exist  in 
drilling  will  certainly  come  about.  With  re- 
sources spread  thin  over  vast  areas,  the 
quality  of  the  industry's  performance  to 
date  is  likely  to  deteriorate.  Many  cite  the 
relatively  good  record  of  offshore  drilling  to 
date  in  terms  of  creating  environmental  dis- 
asters. WhUe  many  small  spills  occur  annu- 
ally, larger  spills  are  relatively  few  and  far 
between.  However,  if  this  plan  is  put  into 
effect,  and  companies  are  forced  to  reduce 
the  quality  of  their  operations  in  order  to  be 
competitive  with  other  companies,  and  in- 
crease in  oU  spills  and  environmental  disas- 
ters will  almost  certainly  result.  Such  a 
result  could  only  raise  a  public  outcry 
against  any  offshore  development  whatso- 
ever. 

State  and  local  governments,  as  well  as  in- 
dividual citizens,  fear  the  environmental 
and  economiic  effects  of  this  plan,  due  to 
these  reasons.  Because  their  stake  in  off- 
shore drilling  is  so  high,  it  is  particularly 
important  that  these  governments  not  be 
shut  out  from  the  planning  process.  Al- 
ready, we  have  seen  an  example  of  a  state, 
California,  banding  together  with  other 
coastal  states  to  litigate  for  its  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  pre-lease  decision-making  regard- 
ing offshore  leasing.  Under  the  accelerated 
plan,  states  and  localities  would  not  know 
the  specific  tracts  which  were  proposed  for 
leasing  untU  one  month  before  the  final 
Sale  took  place.  The  Secretary  of  Interior 
has  proposed  the  virtual  elimination  of  the 
Proposed  Notice  of  Sale  stage  in  developing 
a  Lease  Sale,  and  has  indicated  he  may  not 
reveal  specific  tract  selections  until  the 
Pinal  Notice  of  Sale  stage,  30  days  before 
the  actual  Sale.  Thus,  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  not  only  have  to  fear  the  po- 
tential risks  of  drilling,  but  will  not  even  be 
able  to  plan  ahead  to  deal  with  these  risks, 
as  they  will  not  even  know  which  tracts  are 
to  be  leased. 

This  accelerated  plan,  then,  seems  de- 
signed to  actually  increase  fears  about  off- 
shore drilling,  rather  than  allay  them.  In- 
dustry's ability  to  develop  offshore  oil  effi- 
ciently and  cleanly  will  diminish.  Resource 
estimates  will  not  be  available  to  compare 
with  environmental  risks  in  specific  areas. 
State  and  local  govenments  will  have  their 
input  into  the  leasing  process,  as  well  as 
their  ability  to  respond  to  leasing  decisions, 
curtailed  sharply.  What  possible  results  will 
this  combination  yield  except  further  delay 
in  extracting  oil  and  gas  due  to  litigation? 
Even  former  Secretary  Andrus'  plan,  a  more 
balanced  approach  to  speeding  OCS  devel- 
opment, was  sent  back  to  the  Interior  De- 
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partment  for  revision  by  the  U.S  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Court  niled  that  Andrus'  plan  failed  to  con- 
sider the  relative  environmental  sensitivity 
and  marine  productivity  of  different  OCS 
areas,  failed  to  strike  a  proper  balance 
which  would  include  environmental  fac- 
tors—and not  Just  administrative  need  and 
economic  factors,  and  failed  to  quantify  en- 
vironmental costs  to  the  best  extent  possi- 
ble, among  other  failings. 

If  the  Secretary's  accelerated  plan  is  im- 
plemented as  proposed,  delays  due  to  litiga- 
tion will  become  an  ever-increasing  occur- 
rence. States  and  localities  will  all  have  to 
fear  development  off  their  coastlines,  as  no 
specific  tract  selection  information  will  be 
available.  The  precarious  balance  between 
development  and  the  environmental  and 
economic  status  quo  will  be  threatened. 
Until  now,  states  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment have  proceeded  in  a  cooperative 
manner  toward  the  balanced  development 
of  offshore  resources.  This  cooperation  Is 
being  seriously  jeopardized  by  this  acceler- 
ated leasing  plan. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  would  urge  the 
members  of  this  Subconmiittee  to  carefuly 
weigh  these  factors  in  evaluating  the  accel- 
erated five-year  leasing  plan.  The  economies 
and  environment  of  countless  coastal  com- 
munities, as  well  as  the  progress  of  offshore 
energy  development  itself,  are  at  stake.* 


FECA  ANTI-FRAUD 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 


HON.  ROBIN  L  BEARD 

OF  TENKESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  designed  to  effec- 
tively combat  waste  and  fraud  in  the 
Federal  Elmployees'  Compensation  Act 
(FECA)  program,  which  is  the  work- 
men's compensation  plan  for  Federal 
civilian  employees.  Under  FECA,  Fed- 
eral workers  injured  on  the  job  are  en- 
titled to  wage  loss  compensation  and 
medical  expense  coverage. 

Senate  hearings  were  held  in  July  of 
this  year  on  the  increasing  problem  of 
waste  and  fraud  in  this  program,  a 
program  that  has  seen  a  300-percent 
rise  in  costs  since  1974,  despite  the 
growing  effectiveness  of  Federal  on- 
the-job  safety  efforts.  In  fiscal  year 
1980,  the  cost  of  this  program  was 
almost  $800  million. 

One  of  the  more  startling  discoveries 
at  those  hearings  was  the  fact  that  in- 
ternal controls  over  medical  benefit 
expenditures  are  completely  lacking  as 
are  cost  containment  measures  to  limit 
the  fees  that  providers  charge.  There 
was  also  a  striking  incidence  of  medi- 
cal practitioners  submitting  fraudu- 
lent bills  to  the  program  without  fear 
of  detection.  Department  of  Labor  of- 
ficials admitted  that  under  current 
law  they  did  not  have  the  authority  to 
effectively  combat  this  fraud. 

My  bill  will  mandate  that  medical 
costs  will  be  reimbursed  at  the  same 
level  that  similar  services  are  reim- 
bursed under  medicare,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  makes  a  determination 
in  the  individual  case  that  a  higher 
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level  of  reimbursement  is  justified. 
Medicare  rates  are  based  on  locally 
prevailing  schedules  and  are  already  in 
existence,  thus  there  will  be  no  need 
to  create  a  new  bureaucratic  apparatus 
within  the  Department  of  Labor  to  set 
reimbursement  rates. 

My  bill  also  mandates  that  those 
providers  found  unfit  because  of  en- 
gagement in  fraud  and  abuse  of  the 
program  will  be  excluded  from  further 
participation.  This  bill,  entitled  the 
FECA  Anti-Fraud  amendments  of 
1981.  is  designed  to  create  an  adminis- 
trative mechanism  that  will  allow  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  identify  and 
exclude  those  practitioners  who 
commit  medical  claims  fraud.  Exam- 
ples of  such  fraud  were  uncovered  in 
the  hearings.  In  one  instance,  a  physi- 
cian billed,  and  was  paid,  for  applying 
and  reapplying  the  same  cast  to  a  pa- 
tient's wrist  over  the  course  of  several 
months.  In  another  case,  a  doctor  re- 
ceived thousands  of  dollars  for  stitch- 
ing a  patient's  knee  on  each  of  over  50 
visits.  In  both  cases,  treatment  was  ac- 
tually provided  only  once;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  did  not  question  wheth- 
er subsequent  treatment  was  in  fact 
rendered. 

The  Senate  hearings  also  uncovered 
instances  of  former  Federal  workers 
who  received  FECA  disability  pay- 
ments during  the  time  they  were  in- 
carcerated for  felony  convictions.  Last 
year.  Congress  restricted  the  payment 
of  social  security  disability  payments 
to  individuals  who  were  imprisoned  on 
felony  convictions.  This  bill  ~  would 
extend  this  policy  to  FECA  benefits. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  Senators 
Roth,  Nunn,  Cohen,  and  Rudmah.* 


SOLOMON  ENDORSES  PRESI- 
DENT'S DEFENSE  AND  VETER- 
ANS PROTECTION  PROPOSALS 

HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  S,  1981 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon 
Congress  will  be  considering  the  de- 
tails of  President  Reagan's  defense 
proposals.  At  that  time,  we  will  prob- 
ably be  bogged  down  in  the  details  of 
the  various  options  and  we  might  be 
unable  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 
Before  the  debate  begins,  I  think  we 
should  take  a  step  back  and  see  where 
we  have  been  and  consider  where  we 

are  going.  _ 

The  election  of  Ronald  Reagan  was 
a  great  thing  for  this  country.  With 
him  in  the  White  House  we'  finally 
have  a  P/esident  who  recognizes  the 
need  for  a  strong  defense  and  who  re- 
alizes that  America  must  never  be  No. 
2  to  any  other  country. 

For  the  past  15  years,  our  leaders 
have  been  hemming  and  hawing  while 
the  Soviet  Union  has  pursued  an  un- 
precedented military  buildup  that 
threatens  American  interests  both 
here  and  abroad. 
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Ever  since  those  who  view  them- 
selves as  opinion  leaders  got  it  into 
their  heads  that  we  could  not  win  the 
Vietnam  war,  they  have  vigorously 
worked  to  decrease  American  prestige 
and  weaken  our  military  might.  Amer- 
ican influence  and  self-esteem  hit  rock 
bottom  during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion when  those  very  people  who  had 
welcomed  our  humiliation  in  Vietnam 
were  appointed  to  leading  foreign 
policy  positions. 

And  what  was  the  record  of  the 
Carter  administration? 

The  production  of  the  B-1  bomber 
was  stopped; 

The  production  of  the  neutron  bomb 
was  delayed; 

Our  military  presence  in  South 
Korea  was  reduced  by  47,000  men; 

Soviet  combat  troops  were  permitted 
to  stay  in  Cuba; 

Our  commitments  to  our  NATO 
allies  were  cut  back  so  that  the  Rus- 
sians now  have  a  5-1  superiority  in 
both  tanks  and  troops; 

Our  faithful  friends  and  allies,  like 
Taiwan  and  the  Shah  of  Iran,  were 
sold  down  the  river  for  political  expe- 
diency; 

And  finally:  total,  unconditional  am- 
nesty was  granted  to  draft  dodgers. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that  the  Rus- 
sians thought  they  could  get  away 
with  invading  Afghanistan?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  those  madmen  in  Iran 
thought  they  could  get  away  with  kid- 
napping our  embassy  people? 

Those  Carter  days  were  the  salad 
days  for  the  Russians.  America  was 
giving  up  right  in  front  of  their  eyes 
and  they  did  not  have  to  do  a  thing 
except  build  more  weapons.  Let  us 
face  it,  the  confrontation  between 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
be  explained  in  terms  of  America 
giving  up,  since  the  Russians  are  clear- 
ly bent  on  world  domination. 

I  remember  very  vividly  the  scene  20 
years  ago  when  Mr.  Kruschev  took  off 
his  shoe  and  banged  on  the  table  at 
the  United  Nations,  shouting  that  the 
Russians  would  bury  the  United 
States  of  America.  "Your  grandchil- 
dren will  be  Communists,"  he  told  our 
leaders  at  the  time. 

Forty  years  ago,  Stalin  had  the  same 
goal  and  60  years  ago,  Lenin  thought 
up  the  idea.  What  do  you  suppose 
today's  Soviet  leaders  think  about 
world  domination? 

I.  for  one,  believe  that  ever  since 
Lenin  formulated  the  Communist  doc- 
trine of  world  domination  more  than 
60  years  ago,  the  Soviets  have  not 
changed  their  minds  one  bit.  Their  ex- 
pansionist policies  invO  Cuba,  Vietnam, 
Africa  and  South  America  are  visible 
evidence  of  this. 

And  how  have  our  policymakers  re- 
sponded to  this  challenge  up  till  now? 
In  1960.  the  Soviet  Union  spent  8 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product 
for  its  military;  this  year,  the  Soviets 
will  spend  close  to  20  percent.  Since 
SALT  talks  began  more  than  10  years 
ago,  Soviet  military  expenditures  have 
increased  more  than  50  percent.  Mean- 
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while  our  defense  spending,  as  a  por- 
tion of  our  GNP,  has  been  steadily  de- 
clining since  1960. 

Here  are  just  a  few  results  of  what 
has  amounted  to  a  unilateral  disarma- 
ment by  the  United  States: 

The  Soviets'  military  manpower 
totals  3.7  million  while  we  have  just 
over  a  million; 

The  Russians  have  more  than  47,000 
tanks;  we  have  just  over  12.000; 

The  Russians  have  248  attack  sub- 
marines to  our  80; 

And  they  have  almost  4,000  fighter 
planes  while  we  have  only  1,700. 

If  that  is  not  appeasement.  I  do  not 
know  what  is.  And  has  it  made  us  one 
bit  more  secure  or  convinced  the  Sovi- 
ets to  abandon  their  arms  buildup? 
Hardly.  In  fact.  President  Carter  him- 
self acknowledged  that  we  were  closer 
to  a  major  war  during  his  administra- 
tion than  at  any  time  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

The  American  ptople  looked  at  that 
record  last  November  and  made  a 
choice.  If  Ronald  Reagan  had  any  one 
single  mandate  last  November,  it  was 
to  strengthen  the  military,  increase 
American  prestige,  and  stand  up  to 
those  two-bit  countries  that  had  been 
kicking  us  around.  President  Reagan 
has  responded  just  like  he  promised— 
the  defense  budget  has  been  increased, 
the  American  flag  is  once  again  re- 
spected and  there  is  a  new  feeling 
abroad  that  Americans  no  longer  want 
to  be  treated  like  citizens  of  a  third- 
rate  country. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt.  President 
Reagan  is  off  to  a  great  start: 

He  has  approved  a  comprehensive 

defense  strategy  that  wiU  increase  our 

land,  sea,  and  air  nuclear  capabilities; 

He  has  ordered  the  construction  of 

the  neutron  bomb; 

He  has  told  the  Soviets  that  America 
is  willing  to  engage  in  arms  reduction 
talks,  but  only  when  they  stop  trying 
to  win  an  arms  race. 

Let  us  not  forget  what  happened 
when  two  Libyan  jets  attacked  two 
American  planes.  We  shot  them  down 
without  hesitation.  Do  you  think 
those  brave  pilots  would  have  acted  so 
decisively  under  the  previous  adminis- 
tration? 

Perhaps  the  most  important  step  the 
President  has  taken  to  improve  Ameri- 
can defense  is  to  sign  into  law  a  big 
pay  raise  for  our  servicemen.  All  the 
military  hardware  in  the  world  will 
not  mean  much  if  we  do  not  have  ca- 
pable men  and  officers  to  back  it  up. 

An  equally  important  aspect  of  the 
country's  defense,  but  one  that  is 
often  overlooked,  is  America's  moral 
commitment  to  its  former  servicemen. 
We  have  also  been  working  to  increase 
veterans  benefits  during  the  last  9 
months. 

The  projected  spending  level  next 
year  for  veterans  programs  is  $24.1  bil- 
lion. This  includes  increases  in  medical 
care  such  as  the  continuation  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  readjustment  coun- 
seling centers,  medical  care  adminis- 
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tration,  ard  medical  research.  Com- 
pensation or  vets  and  their  families 
will  increase  by  more  than  11  percent. 
The  PrisQner  of  War  Health  Care 
Benefits  A<  t  of  1981  would  authorize  a 
new  progratn  of  educational  assistance 
for  persons^  entering  the  military  on  or 
after  Janus  ry  1,  1981. 

The  Vete  rans  Training  and  Business 
Loan  Act  of  1981  has  passed  the  House 
and  is  awaiting  action  in  the  Senate. 
This  bill  ^'ould  establish  a  veterans 
business  loui  program  in  the  VA  for 
veterans  rated  30  percent  or  more  dis- 
abled. 

One  othe  ■  major  medical-related  bill 
which  has  lassed  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  is  the  Veterans  Health 
Care  Act  of  1981.  This  bill  provides  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Vietnam-era 
veterans  readjustment  counseling  cen- 
ters for  3  years.  Furthermore,  the 
number  of  hese  storefront  counseling 
centers  wii:  be  increased  from  93  to 
140.  Also,  V(  jterans  who  have  a  disabil- 
ity they  be:  ieve  is  the  result  of  agent 
orange  will  receive  priority  treatment 
in  a  VA  hospital  if  a  VA  doctor  con- 
curs that  Ihe  disability  may  be  the 
result  of  thi  it  exposure. 

Between  the  President's  proposals 
for  defensej  and  his  budget  requests 
for  veteran^,  I  think  it  should  be  clear 
for  the  worl  d  to  see  there  is  a  new  atti- 
tude in  Ame  rica. 

But  even  in  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing public  jiupport  for  a  strong  mili- 
tary and  j,  fair  veterans  program, 
there  are  voices  in  Washington  who 
would  gladly  cut  our  defense  and  vet- 
erans budge  Is  and  spend  the  money  on 
giveaway  programs. 

They  are  the  ones  who  say  we 
cannot  af foi  d  a  strong  military. 

Well,  I  sa;'  we  can  not  afford  not  to 
be  able  to  pi  otect  ourselves. 

America  i;  the  greatest  country  in 
the  world  ind  there  is  no  reason  it 
should  not  stay  that  way.  We  just 
have  to  worl :  at  it— by  speaking  out  for 
a  strong  Am  erica  at  every  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  not  agree  with 
every  comma  and  every  semicolon  in 
the  Presidert's  defense  package  but  it 
is  clear  that  he  is  headed  in  the  right 
direction.  W  e  must  never  return  to  the 
days  of  appe  asement  and  surrender.* 
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employers  in  the  affected  industries, 
primarily  ladies'  and  children's  gar- 
ments and  jewelry.  Neither  workers 
nor  business  people  in  these  industries 
had  sought  such  a  change. 

After  the  Secretary  published  his 
proposal,  the  Labor  Standards  Sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  chairman, 
held  2  days  of  hearings  on  the  propos- 
al. Representatives  of  the  unions 
which  represented  workers  in  those  in- 
dustries testified  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal.  They  were  seconded  in  this 
opposition  by  a  broad  cross  section  of 
the  garment  industry  itself— the  major 
industry  associations;  small  jobbers 
and  contractors;  manufacturers  rang- 
ing in  size  from  the  very  smallest  to 
industry  giants  such  as  the  Levi 
Strauss  Corp.— all  joined  in  strong  op- 
position to  the  elimination  of  the  ban 
on  industrial  homework.  Their  con- 
cerns were  amplified  by  State  law  en- 
forcement officials  who  testified  pub- 
licly—and Federal  officials  who  spoke 
confidentially— as  to  the  virtual  impos- 
sibility of  enforcing  wage  and  hour 
standards  when  work  is  done  in  peo- 
ple's homes,  and  garages,  and  base- 
ments, and  tenements. 

In  the  face  of  this  near  unanimous 
opposition  to  the  proposal  by  all  seg- 
ments of  the  effected  industries,  law 
enforcement  officials,  five  previous 
Secretaries  of  Labor,  and  more  than 
140  of  our  colleagues  who  joined  me  in 
a  letter  of  opposition,  I  thought  it  wise 
when  Secretary  Donovan,  in  his  final 
rule  published  on  October  9,  1981,  re- 
treated from  his  initial  proposal,  and 
decided  to  retain  the  current  prohibi- 
tion on  industrial  homework  in  six  of 
the  seven  basic  industries.  The  Secre- 
tary's proposal  to  reverse  that  policy, 
and  to  permit  the  use  of  industrial 
homeworkers  in  the  seventh,  the  knit- 
ted outerwear  industry,  was  puzzling, 
however.  Under  law,  that  decision 
must  be  based  on  the  Secretary's  con- 
clusion that  to  do  so  would  safeguard 
the  minimum  wage  and  other  Federal 
labor  standards.  I  could  find  little  in 
the  record  which  leads  me  to  believe 
that  permitting  homework  in  the  knit- 
ted outerwear  industry  will  enhance 
the  Secretary's  ability  to  enforce  wage 
and  hour  standards  and  safeguard  the 
minimum  wage. 

I  have  made  concerns  known  to  Sec- 
retary Donovan,  and  have  asked  him 
to  provide  me  with  certain  informa- 
tion about  his  Department's  plans  to 
enforce  wage  and  hour  standards  once 
he  permits  work  in  the  knitted  outer- 
wear industry  to  be  performed  in 
workers'  homes.  That  information  is 
essential  to  the  Labor  Standards  Sub- 
committee's oversight  of  this  matter. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  homeworkers  who 
will  be  employed  in  the  knitted  outer- 
wear industry. 

I  have  asked  for  a  description  of  the 

"concerted  compliance  effort"  which 

the   Secretary   says   the   Department 

will  "undertake"  in  that  industry. 

I  have  asked  how  that  compliance 
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effort  will  deal  with  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems that  can  be  expected  in  enforcing 
the  wage  and  hour  laws  when  work  is 
performed  in  homes  rather  than  in 
traditional  workplaces. 

I  have  asked  for  certain  information 
concerning  past  enforcement  activities 
of  the  Department  relating  to  indus- 
trial homework. 

One  would  expect  that  all  of  this  in- 
formation which  I  have  sought  would 
have  been  considered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  the  decisionmaking  which 
led  to  the  publication  of  his  final  rule 
permitting  homework  in  the  knitted 
outerwear  industry.  With  this  infor- 
mation readily  at  hand,  the  Secretary 
should  have  been  able  to  immediately 
respond  to  my  questions  and  assist  the 
subcommittee  in  the  performance  of 
its  oversight  responsibility.  Yet.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  more  than  3  weeks 
after  I  sought  this  information,  I  have 
received  no  responses  to  these  ques- 
tions from  the  Department  of  Labor. 

While  the  ordinary  legislative  over- 
sight process  requires  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  Standards  ask 
these  questions,  and  evaluate  the  re- 
sponses, the  workers  and  manufactur- 
ers in  the  knitted  outerwear  industry 
cannot  bear  the  risk  of  waiting.  They 
are  pursuing  their  remedy  through 
the  judicial  process. 

As  they  stood  together  before  my 
subcommittee  in  jointly  denouncing 
the  Secretary  of  Labor's  proposed 
rule,  labor  and  management  have 
joined  together  now,  in  Federal  court, 
seeking  to  restrain  the  Secretary  from 
implementing  the  new  rule,  and  seek- 
ing, eventually,  to  overturn  the  rules. 
The  United  Knitted  Manufacturers' 
League  and  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union  have  each 
denounced  the  new  rule.  Both  labor 
and  management  continue  to  share  a 
grave  concern  about  the  devastating 
impact  that  the  rule  will  have  on  their 
industry,  and  I  ask  that  their  state- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record: 

Trade  Association  Denounces  Lifting  of 
Homework  Regulations 

New  York,  Oct.  13,  1981.— A  spokesman 
for  the  major  trade  association  of  knitted 
apparel  manufacturers  in  New  York  today 
denounced  Labor  Secretary  Raymond  Dono- 
van's recent  announcement  of  deregulation 
in  the  knitted  outerwear  industry. 

"This  action  endangers  all  progress  we 
have  made  In  the  past  40  years  in  upgrading 
conditions  in  shops  making  sweaters, 
dresses,  suits,  skirts,  pants  and  other  knitted 
apparel,"  said  Harold  Korzenik,  counsel  to 
the  United  Knitwear  Manufacturer's 
League. 

"The  1941  ban  on  industrial  homework 
was  a  culmination  of  prolonged  investiga- 
tion and  exhaustive  hearings  by  representa- 
tives of  labor,  management  and  the  public 
sector."  he  continued.  "We  have  already  lost 
half  our  market  to  foreign  imports  and  have 
been  fighting  the  reemergence  of  sweatshop 
conditions  with  limited  success." 

"Mr.  Donovan's  disregard  for  the  ban  and 
its  purpose— to  bring  order,  decency  and  in- 
dustrial progress  to  the  apparel  trades  in 
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America— seriously  threatens  our  domestic 
factories,  our  Investment  and  our  workers, 
and  will  promote  the  return  of  industrial 
homework  to  all  branches  of  the  apparel  in- 
dustry." 

"Homework  calls  up  a  vision  of  contented 
little  old  ladies  working  with  hand  needles 
in  a  pastoral  setting."  Mr.  Korzenik  added. 
"This  is  not  what  will  happen.  Productive 
knitting  machines  and  sewing  machines  will 
be  set  up  in  kitchens,  basements  arid  ga- 
rages of  homes,  attended  by  multiple  mem- 
bers of  a  family,  producing  substantial 
quantities  of  knitted  apparel  for  the  com- 
petitive market.  There  will  be  no  actual  rec- 
ords of  overtime  or  any  work  time;  no  rec- 
ords of  minimum  wage  or  required  sanita- 
tion; no  observed  ban  on  child  labor  or  ef- 
fective control  of  any  kind." 


Donovan  Action  Threatens  Hundreds  of 
Thousands  of  Garment  Industry  Jobs 

New  York,  Oct.  8,  1981.— Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  and  billions  of  dollars 
of  production  will  be  jeopardized  by  a  new 
regulation  lifting  the  40-year  old  federal  re- 
striction on  industrial  homework  in  the 
knitted  outerwear  industry.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  deregulation,  made  today  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Raymond  Donovan,  has 
been  met  with  dismay  and  disbelief  by  both 
management  and  labor. 

"Mr.  Donovan's  action  turns  American  in- 
dustry's calendar  back  to  the  darkest  days 
of  industrial  exploitation. "  Sol.  C.  Chaikin. 
President  of  the  International  Ladles'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union  (ILGWU).  said.  "By 
taking  advantage  of  the  most  deprived 
members  of  our  society— undocumented 
aliens,  the  poor  and  the  unprotected— un- 
scrupulous employers  will  deprive  thou- 
sands of  American  workers,  both  organized 
and  unorganized,  of  decent  jobs  and  decent 
conditions  of  employment,  and  they  will 
cheat  government  out  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  revenues." 

Mr.  Chaikin  added  that  history  has 
proven  there  is  no  effective  way  to  police  in- 
dustrial work  done  in  the  home  and  there- 
fore no  way  of  Improving  these  sweatshop 
conditions. 

Noting  that  efforts  to  wipe  out  the  prac- 
tice go  back  to  state  legislation  enacted  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Chaikin  said  these 
laws  were  not  successful  until  they  were 
backed  by  Federal  action  begun  during  the 
New  Deal.  Passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  In  1938  established  the  minimum 
wage  with  premium  pay  for  overtime,  re- 
quired employers  to  keep  records  of  wages 
and  hours  and  regulated  child  labor. 

In  1949,  Mr.  Chaikin  continued.  Congress 
amended  the  FLSA  to  Incorporate  Into  the 
law  the  restrictions  on  Industrial  homework 
In  the  seven  Industries  in  which  the  practice 
was  most  prevalent  and  most  pernicious— 
knitted  outerwear,  women's  apparel,  em- 
broideries, buttons  and  buckles,  gloves  and 
mittens,  handkerchiefs  and  jewelry. 

"Now,  with  one  rash  stroke,  the  Labor  De- 
partment has  removed  one  of  the  major 
areas  of  protection  that  took  American 
workers  and  employers  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  to  build.  The  spillover  into  the 
other  six  areas  Is  Inevitable  and  unstoppa- 
ble." 

Questioning  the  legality  of  the  new  regu- 
lation, Mr.  Chaikin  said,  "The  Labor  De- 
partment simply  does  not  have  the  right  to 
remove  restrictions  that  were  imposed  by  an 
act  of  Congress."* 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
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•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Steve  Clarkson  of  Randalls- 
town,  Md..  a  constituent  called  my  at- 
tention to  a  piece  by  syndicated  col- 
unuiist  Pete  Hamill,  entitled  'The  Re- 
lationship Between  Abortion  and 
Child  Abuse." 

Mr.  Clarkson  said  several  of  his  co- 
workers were  unable  to  finish  reading 
the  article,  and  that  they  turned  away 
in  horror  after  the  first  two  para- 
graphs. He  asked  that  the  article  be 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  so  that  it  might  widen  the 
tunnel  vision  of  others. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Relationship  Between  Abortion  and 
Child  Abuse 

When  the  cops  finally  opened  the  door, 
waves  of  glistening  brown  cockroaches 
swarmed  around  their  feet.  Flies  buzzed  and 
droned.  A  foul  stench  assaulted  them,  a 
sweet  rotting  compost  of  decayed  garbage, 
stagnant  water,  urine,  human  feces.  The 
floor  was  carpeted  with  a  wilderness  of  dirty 
clothes,  broken  bottles,  empty  food  cans, 
foam  mattresses,  a  toppled  lamp,  a  super- 
market shopping  cart,  paper,  diapers,  bones, 
filthy  plates  and  glasses. 

Somewhere  in  there  a  child  was  crying. 

The  cops  entered,  found  a  boy  who  was 
2Vi  years  old.  another  about  15  months. 
Their  bellies  were  swollen,  eyes  glazed,  skin 
covered  with  sores.  The  cops  couldn't  see 
the  third  child,  but  they  could  hear  it  moan- 
ing. They  threw  the  garbage  and  refuse 
aside  and  found  a  6-month-old  boy  wedged 
between  a  bed  and  a  wall.  He  was  covered 
with  roaches  and  flies. 

This  was  on  a  Sunday.  This  was  on  a  day 
when  people  all  over  America  put  on  their 
best  clothes  and  went  to  church.  This  was  In 
an  apartment  In  New  York,  the  richest  city 
In  the  world. 

"The  mother  wasn't  around  since  Friday, " 
said  one  of  the  neighbors.  "The  mother 
didn't  care  about  them.  The  roaches  would 
come  out  from  under  the  door  and  we  were 
always  spraying,  and  we  tried  to  tell  the 
mother,  but  she  didn't  care.  She  didn't  care 
about  nothin." 

The  children  were  taken  to  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital to  be  cleaned  and  examined  and  fed; 
the  cops  began  looking  for  the  mother.  On 
Monday,  after  stories  appeared  In  the  news- 
papers, she  turned  herself  In.  She  was  20 
years  old,  unmarried,  living  on  welfare. 
When  the  cops  and  the  reporters  took  a 
look  at  her,  they  knew  there  was  very  little 
to  be  done.  The  law  could  punish  her  for 
child  abuse  or  neglect,  but  that  would  be 
only  one  more  blow  In  what  was  obviously  a 
bruised  and  baffled  journey  through  life. 

One  day  she  had  been  a  child  herself,  a 
schoolgirl,  and  then  suddenly,  mysteriously, 
children  were  growing  in  her  body  and  then 
were  bom  in  pain  and  blood,  and  then  were 
crawling  on  the  floor  beside  her.  needing 
food,  clothes,  love.  Needing  what  she  could 
barely  give  them,  needing  what  she  needed 
hereelf  and  clearly  didn't  have.  There  had 
been  nobody,  no  friend,  no  relative,  to  pre- 
sent her  with  the  choice  of  an  abortion. 
There  had  been  no  man,  giddy  with  joy,  of- 
fering her  home,  companionship,  a  shared 
life.  She  was  alone.  She  had  three  tiny  chll- 
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dren  and  she  was  still  alone.  Human  beings 
have  been  deranged  by  less. 

Every  day  more  cases  of  the  beating  and 
starvation  of  children  by  their  parents  come 
across  the  city  desks  of  newspapers  across 
the  nation.  Obviously,  there  are  too  many 
Americans  bringing  children  into  the  world 
who  shouldn't. 

Meanwhile,  the  leaders  of  our  society  are 
ensuring  that  more  and  more  of  these  bru- 
talized children  will  be  bom.  They  refuse  to 
pay  for  abortions  for  the  poor,  the  very 
people  who  need  that  service  most.  Charac- 
ters like  Jesse  Helms  speak  through  tunnels 
of  stupidity  about  the  sanctity  of  life,  know- 
ing they  will  never  have  to  live  with  the  re- 
sults. Nobody  who  walked  Into  that  apart- 
ment the  other  day  and  saw  those  children 
could  talk  very  glibly  about  the  sanctity  of 
life.  Helms  and  the  so-called  "pro-life" 
people  are  wonderful  on  the  rights  of  the 
fetus;  they're  Just  not  very  good  on  human 
beings  who  actually  live  here.    , 

If  this  society  truly  cared  about  human 
beings  It  would  make  some  Immediate 
changes  In  its  laws.  Abortion  would  be  avail- 
able to  all  (the  rich,  after  all.  will  always 
find  a  way).  Unmarried  welfare  mothers 
would  undergo  mandatory  instruction  In 
birth-control  methods  and  be  provided  with 
birth-control  devices.  Men  who  abandoned 
their  children  would  be  jailed;  if  they 
crossed  state  lines  to  avoid  parental  respon- 
sibilities they  would  be  subject  to  federal 
prosecution.  All  parents  must  understand 
that  they  will  be  prosecuted  for  aU  criminal 
acts  against  their  children. 

If  something  isn't  done  soon,  the  flood  of 
unwanted  children  will  Increase,  with  bru- 
talized children  having  their  own  damaged 
offspring,  until  the  horror  Is  general.  Those 
preachers  and  politicians  who  talk  about 
"protecting"  the  family  by  outlawing  abor- 
tion, reviving  corporal  punishment  or  insti- 
tuting school  prayer  are  naive  fools.  They 
live  In  a  safe,  well-defended  suburban  world, 
and  want  to  impose  movie  fantasies  on  the 
real  world  of  cities.  But  they  should  know 
this:  In  that  real  world,  unwanted  children 
starve  in  the  company  of  roaches  and  flies. 
The  preachers  must  share  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  existence  and  their 
degradation.* 


PUBUC  EDUCATION  GETS  TOP 
GRADES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  recent  standardized 
reading  test  scores  released  by  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education  for 
the  New  York  Public  Schools.  These 
results  show  a  great  improvement  over 
the  reading  scores  of  previous  years; 
an  accomplishment  in  which  New 
York  City  educators,  parents,  and  stu- 
dents can  take  great  pride.  More  im- 
portantly, the  scores  reflect  the  fact 
that  quality  public  education  still 
exists,  despite  recent  claims  to  the 
contrary. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  excel- 
lence demonstrated  in  the  public 
schools  located  in  Queens.  N.Y.,  my 
congressional  district.  School  district 
26  has  all  22  of  its  schools  ranking 
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above  grace  level  in  reading  achieve- 
ment. And  P.S.  178.  located  in  district 
26,  goes  t<»  the  head  of  the  class  by 
scoring  highest  among  all  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Another,!  district  25,  has  all  but  one 
of  their  scnools  above  grade  level,  and 
that  school  has  a  disproportionately 
high  population  of  students  who  are 
newly  arrited  immigrants  and  not  yet 
proficient  enough  in  English  to  even 
take  the  raiding  test. 

While  reading  scores  and  national 
averages  aje  not  the  only  criteria  fcr 
measuring  excellence  in  education, 
they  are  indicators  of  achievement  in 
the  maste:|y  of  basic  skills  and  of  im- 
in  performance.  These 
especially  gratifying  to  see 
at  a  time  w  hen  public  schools,  particu- 
larly urban  public  schools,  are  being 
incapable  of  educating  our 
and  are  being  threatened 
with  decreasing  public  sector  financial 
support. 

In  Queen^,  our  children  are  well  edu- 
cated because  our  public  officials,  edu- 
cators, parents  and  communities  have 
that  public  education  can 
succeed  a^d  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  afchieving  excellence  in  edu- 
cation. Those  schools  are  a  notewor- 
illustiation  that  high  quality 
public  education  is  possible  when  you 
have  the  iictive  participation  of  the 
local  comm  unity. 

There  aie  still  major  obstacles  to 
Funds  are  being  cut;  too 
many  children  are  still  achieving 
below  theii  grade  level;  some  schools 
are  not  as  spfe  as  they  should  be.  How- 
problems  exist  in  other 
areas  of  oui  society  and  we  do  not  stop 
trying  to  sflve  them.  We  cannot  give 
public  schools.  The  im- 
proved reading  scores  prove  that  com- 
mitment and  hard  work  can  produce 
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AND     YOt     THINK     YOU     HAVE 
^3:  PART  II  OF  A  CON- 
TINUINO  SAGA 


HON.  tDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HbUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  POFiSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
part  I  of  the  continuing  saga  on  how 
the  FCMA  vorks,  I  explained  how  the 
Departmen  of  Commerce  would  "rap- 
idly" issue  final  regulations  for  the 
submission  jof  data  so  that  a  regional 
fishery  minagement  council  could 
decide  whether  or  not  to  do  a  fishery 
management  plan.  One  might  be 
tempted  to  assume  that  such  a  blatant 
example  of  delay  would  be  rare 
indeed.  Well,  take  heart.  Here  are  a 
few  more  ei  lamples  that  will  make  you 
wonder  hou  we  ever  get  anybody  to 
serve  on  a  fishery  management  coun- 
cil. 

A  routine  amendment  to  the  Atlan- 
tic groundftsh  plan  was  submitted  to 
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the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  Septem- 
ber 1979  with  a  draft  supplement  to 
the  environmental  impact  statement 
for  that  plan.  The  amendment  was  not 
approved  until  almost  a  year  later, 
August  22,  1980.  The  regulations  to 
implement  the  amendment  were  not 
made  final  until  a  year  after  that,  on 
August  5,  1981.  Now  that  is  23  months. 
While  this  delay  was  unusually  long,  it 
is  not  at  all  unique.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  New  England  Fishery  Manage- 
ment Council  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment  on 
September  24.  1981.  "Other  Councils 
have  their  own  horror  stories  for  com- 
parison." Let  me  give  you  a  few  of 
those. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from 
statements  made  by  representatives  of 
various  councils  at  the  September  24. 
1981.  FCMA  hearings.  A  member  of 
the  North  Pacific  Fishery  Manage- 
ment Council  testified: 

We  have  found  that  It  has  taken  over  450 
days  to  get  relatively  straight-forward 
amendments  to  a  fishery  management  plan 
Implemented  after  they  have  gone  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  review.  That 
does  not  include  the  time  the  Council  has 
spent  developing,  drafting,  and  discussing, 
through  public  review,  the  plan  or  amend- 
ment. I  can  cite  numerous  instances  in  the 
North  Pacific  where  regulations  opening  or 
closing  seasons  have  not  taken  effect  until 
well  after  the  seasons  were  completely  over. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  regulations  which 
establish  catch  limits.  If  it  weren't  that  the 
State  of  Alaska's  regulations  have  been  gen- 
erally complementary  to  those  proposed  by 
the  Council  and  that  the  domestic  fishing 
industry  has  been  willing  to  follow  those 
regulations  in  the  Fishery  Conservation 
Zone,  the  situation  would  be  truly  chaotic. 

A  member  of  the  Pacific  Fishery 
Management  Council  testified: 

In  1981.  the  commercial  fishing  season 
(for  salmon)  began  May  1,  but  the  plan  was 
not  approved  until  June  1.  and  the  regula- 
tions were  not  published  untU  June  10. 
During  the  absence  of  Federal  regulations, 
the  states  regulated  the  fishery  through 
state  landing  laws. 

The  chairman  of  the  Western  Pacif- 
ic Fishery  Management  Council  testi- 
fied: 

The  precious  coral  Fishery  Management 
Plan  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  May  1980,  but  the  regulations  have 
yet  to  be  implemented. 

The  Gulf  Council  submitted  for  the 
record  a  copy  of  a  July  1981  letter 
from  the  council  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration.  This  letter 
noted: 

The  Reef  Fish  Plan  was  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  for  approval.  Procedurally,  the 
Secretarisd  Review  was  scheduled  to  end  on 
January  15,  1981.  As  of  this  date  (July  8, 
1981)  the  Council  has  not  received  a  Secre- 
tarial decision.  In  fact,  the  decision  meeting 
on  this  FMP  (Fishery  Management  Plan) 
was  not  scheduled  until  May  27,  1981.  And, 
the  decision  meeting  is  a  first  stage  in  the 
Secretarial  review  process. 

The  letter  to  the  Administrator  also 
noted: 

In  the  case  of  the  Shrimp  FMP,  we  for- 
mally submitted  It  to  the  Secretary  on  Jan- 
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uary  31.  1980.  The  Plan  was  approved  on 
May  29.  1980.  nearly  two  months  after  the 
60  days  prescribed  In  the  (Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management)  Act.  Pinal  regula- 
tions were  not  promulgated  until  May  15. 
1981.  almost  a  year  later.  Because  the 
shrimp  FMP  Is  contentious,  we  believe  the 
Secretary  was  most  responsive  In  approving 
the  plan.  We  do  not  object  to  the  three 
months  and  22  days  used  to  approve  the 
plan.  We  do  object  to  the  Inordinate  time 
that  it  Is  taking  to  promulgate  the  final  reg- 
ulations. I.e.,  Implementing  a  Secretarial  de- 
cision. 

The  Gulf  Council  went  on  to  say: 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act,  the  secre- 
tary of  Commerce  has  60  days  In  which  to 
approve,  partially  disapprove,  or  disapprove 
a  Fishery  Management  Plan.  We  have  never 
received  a  decision  within  a  60-day  period. 

In  addition,  the  council  noted  its  un- 
derstanding that  the  NOAA  general 
council  is  supposed  to  provide  the  re- 
gional council  with  a  legal  review 
within  30  days  after  the  regional  coun- 
cil forwards  the  draft  fishery  manage- 
ment plan  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  an  advance  review.  The 
council  received  a  legal  review  on  the 
reef  fish  fishery  management  plan  on 
April  14.  1981.  more  than  1  year  after 
submission  of  the  plan  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

How  about  another  example  of  the 
snail's  pace  at  which  decisions  are 
made.  A  Polish  fleet  came  into  waters 
off  Alaska  and  ruined  U.S.  fishermen's 
crab  pots.  In  a  special  regional  council 
meeting,  there  was  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  the  need  for  the  Poles  to  fish 
in  some  other  area.  A  plan  amendment 
was  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  August  1980.  That 
amendment  was  finally  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  in  July  1981.  As 
of  the  September  24,  1981,  subconunit- 
tee  hearing  the  amendment  still  was 
not  in  effect,  and  the  crab  fishery  in 
that  area  started  15  days  before  the 
hearing. 

If  you  sometimes  feel  frustrated 
with  the  glacial  progress  of  legislation 
in  Congress,  be  happy  you  do  not  have 
the  honor  of  serving  as  a  regional 
council  and  watching  the  seasons  go 
by  while  you  watch  your  handiwork  go 
from  desk  to  desk  in  Washington.* 


DAY  OF  SORROW,  NOVEMBER  4, 
1981 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1$81 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
our  Nation  grows  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  troubled  world  we 
live  in,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
what  took  place  in  the  Soviet  Union  64 
years  ago  this  month.  In  the  fall  of 
1917,  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 
brought  the  world's  first  Communist 
Government  to  power.  Since  that 
time,  we  have  watched  the  cancer  of 
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Communism  gain  control  over  many 
nations  and  peoples.  Almost  invari- 
ably, this  system  of  oppression  has 
spread  through  the  force  of  Soviet 
troops,  or  armaments,  or  both. 

As  we  observe  the  continuing  Soviet 
attempt  to  subjugate  the  brave  people 
of  Afghanistan,  and  as  the  specter  of 
Soviet  intervention  continues  to 
threaten  the  growth  of  freedom  in 
Poland.  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  following  declaration  by 
the  Congress  of  Russian-Americans 
marking  November  7th  as  a  "Day  of 
Sorrow."  In  submitting  this  declara- 
tion, I  would  like  to  thank  Benedict 
Kossovsky.  chairman  of  the  Syracuse 
chapter  of  the  Congress  of  Russian- 
Americans,  for  the  fine  work  of  his  or- 
ganization. 

The  declaration  follows: 

Am  Appeal  for  a  "Day  of  Sorrow" 
On  November  7th  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  celebrate  the  64th  anniversary  of 
the  "Great  October  Socialist  Revolution". 
On  this  tragic  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
takeover  In  Russia,  the  Congress  of  Russian 
Americans  reiterates  Its  continued  concern 
for  the  condition  and  destiny  of  all  the 
people  living  under  Communist  rule.  Sixty- 
four  years  ago  a  tragedy  occurred  which 
scarred  not  only  the  Russian  nation  but  also 
the  entire  free  world:  Lenin  and  his  minori- 
ty party  overthrew  the  democratic  Provi- 
sional Government  of  Russia.  Two  months 
later  the  Bolsheviks  dissolved  the  freely 
elected  Constituent  Assembly,  in  which 
they  had  polled  only  25  percent  of  the  vote 
and  then  renamed  the  nation  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Despite  the  bitter  struggle  waged  In  the 
ensuing  Civil  War  which  lasted  more  than 
three  years  and  was  followed  by  numerous 
peasant  and  worker  uprisings  against  Com- 
munist domination,  Lenin  and  his  successors 
were  able  to  consolidate  their  iron  hold  over 
the  people  that  make  up  the  USSR.  More- 
over, since  World  War  II  Communist  leaders 
have  added  to  their  empire  most  of  Eastern 
Europe.  This  tyranny  has  caused  millions  of 
deaths  and  untold  suffering  m  the  prisons 
smd  concentration  camps  of  the  Gulag  Ar- 
chipelago, and  has  kept  life  at  a  subsistence 
level  for  most  of  the  population. 

The  Soviet  build-up  of  armaments  In  con- 
junction with  foreign  policy  aimed  at 
spreading  the  Communist  system  wherever 
possible  has  caused  the  threat  of  world  war 
to  hang  over  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  for  several  decades.  Furthermore,  un- 
solicited Soviet  meddling  In  the  affairs  of 
the  developing  nations  continues  to  cause 
serious  foreign  policy  problems  faced  by  the 
United  States  and  its  allies. 

For  sixty-four  years  Russian  Immigrants 
have  repeatedly  warned  the  world  of  the 
dangers  of  Communism.  Too  often  they 
have  been  not  only  misunderstood,  but  even 
mistaken  for  Communists.  As  a  result,  the 
wor<ls  "Russian"  and  "Communist"  or 
"Soviet"  have  ironically  become  synony- 
mous. Moreover,  despite  being  the  first  and 
foremost  victim  of  Communism,  the  Rus- 
sian nation  is  not  even  included  on  the  list 
of  captive  nations. 

Thus,  in  the  light  of  the  ever-increasing 
threat  of  Communist  domination,  we  appeal 
to  all  people  of  good  will  to  join  us  In  con- 
demning the  Inhuman  and  evil  practices  of 
Communism,  reminding  ourselves  of  all  the 
people  deprived  of  their  basic  human  rights, 
defending  those  persecuted  for  their  reli- 
gious beliefs,  and  praying  for  the  souls  of 
the  millions  of  victims  of  Communist  terror 
in  all  captive  nations. 
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Therefore,  we  mark  November  7th  as  a 
"Day  of  Sorrow"  for  all  free  peoples  and 
urge  all  to  become  fully  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers Inherent  In  a  Conmiunlst  form  of  gov- 
emment.9 

GUNS  CAN'T  BE  CONTROLLED 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, those  who  wish  to  disarm  the  popu- 
lace, and  who  feel  criminals  are  mis- 
treated, never  seem  to  meet  reality. 
"Gun  control,"  a  sweeping  term  mean- 
ing Federal  confiscation  of  all  firearms 
to  most  of  the  anti-gim  crowd  not  only 
abridges  the  constitutional  rights  of 
American  citizens  but  is  not  the 
proper  approach  to  crime  control. 
When  criminals  realize  that  they  will 
face  quick  and  stem  retribution  from 
the  courts  for  using  a  firearm  in 
breaking  the  law,  less  violent  crime 
will  result  and  gun  confiscation  will  be 
unnecessary. 

Robert  Frisby,  a  University  of  Mary- 
land junior,  recently  wrote  an  excel- 
lent piece  in  the  university  newspaper. 
I    commend   the   article   to   my   col- 
leagues' attention.  The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Dlamondback,  Oct.  5,  1981] 
Guns  Can't  Be  Controlled 
(By  Robert  Frisby) 
The  attempted  assassination  of  President 
Reagan  has  prompted  many  otherwise  sen- 
sible p)eople  to  advocate  the  confiscation  of 
handguns.  A  federal  handgun  ban  would  be 
unenforceable  and  would  not  have  any  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  rate  of  violent  crime. 
Moreover,  serious  efforts  to  enforce  such  a 
ban  would  lead  to  the  violation  of  funda- 
mental American  liberties  and  could  ulti- 
mately threaten  the  very  existence  of  our 
republic. 

Any  plan  to  confiscate  the  estimated  55 
million  to  60  million  handguns  currently  in 
circulation  and  prevent  the  manufacture 
and  Importation  of  new  ones  would  encoun- 
ter innumerable  difficulties.  Under  the  best 
of  conditions,  the  physical  collection  of  so 
many  weapons  would  severely  strain  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation's  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Since  few  handgim  owners  would 
voluntarily  comply  with  the  law,  confisca- 
tion is  little  more  than  a  Utopian  dream. 

Handgun  owners  have  yet  to  obey  the  reg- 
istration laws  now  on  the  books.  For  exam- 
ple, Cleveland  police  estimated  that  more 
than  85  percent  of  that  city's  handguns  had 
not  been  registered,  as  required  by  a  1976 
ordinance.  Evidently,  many  gun  owners  re- 
fused to  register  because  they  saw  registra- 
tion as  the  first  step  toward  confiscation. 

The  American  exp>erlence  with  Prohibi- 
tion and  current  drug  laws  clearly  Illus- 
trates the  problems  of  enforcement.  Demo- 
cratic governments  cannot  enforce  laws  that 
a  substantial  number  of  people  oppose.  If 
people  demand  a  commodity,  be  It  liquor, 
narcotics  or  firearms,  someone  will  find  a 
way  to  supply  It.  Not  even  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments like  Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet 
Russia  have  been  able  to  suppress  black 
mau-kets. 

Even  If  government  could  persuade  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  surrender  their  weapons, 
criminals  would  undoubtedly  retain  posses- 
sion of  their  handguns.  People  with  a  histo- 
ry of  criminal  or  violent  behavior  commit 
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the  vast  majority  of  murders  In  the  Unitj^'j 
States.  In  fact,  68  percent  of  convicted  mur- 
derers have  previously  been  arrested  for  at 
least  one  major  felony.  The  percentage  of 
murderers  with  a  history  of  violent  behavior 
Is  actually  much  higher  because  many  acts 
of  violence  Involving  friends  or  relatives  do 
not  result  in  arrests.  In  90  percent  of  domes- 
tic homicides  police  had  been  to  the  home 
at  least  once  before  to  stop  a  beating.  In 
half  of  these  murders  the  police  had  been 
there  five  or  more  times  before.  People  In- 
clined to  commit  felonies  and  beat  and  kill 
their  friends  and  relatives  are  likely  candi- 
dates to  Ignore  a  handgim  ban. 

Proponents  of  gun  control  frequently  cite 
the  experience  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan. 
Both  of  these  nations  have  strict  laws  pro- 
hibiting handguns  and  both  enjoy  low  crime 
rates.  Therefore,  the  reasoning  goes,  gun 
control  reduces  violent  crime.  Those  who 
argue  In  this  way  fail  to  demonstrate  any 
causal  relationship  between  gun  control  and 
lower  crime  rates. 

A  closer  look  at  the  evidence  reveals  that 
cultural  factors,  not  gun  control,  determine 
the  level  of  crime.  In  1971  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity studied  the  British  experience  and 
found  that  the  use  of  firearms  in  crime  was 
very  much  less  before  1920  when  there  were 
no  controls  of  any  kind.  Although  Japanese- 
Americans  have  full  access  to  handguns, 
they  have  a  slightly  lower  homicide  rate 
than  their  disarmed  counterparts  in  Japan. 
Switzerland  has  a  very  low  crime  rate  de- 
spite the  fact  that  every  man  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  60  Is  required  to  keep  a  hand- 
gun or  fully  automatic  rifle  In  his  home. 

While  Implementation  of  a  handgun  ban 
would  not  reduce  crime,  it  would  violate  sev- 
eral basic  American  rights,  including  the 
right  to  self-defense,  the  right  to  be  free 
from  Illegal  searches  and  seizures,  and  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

Millions  of  Americans  own  handguns  to 
protect  themselves,  their  families  and  their 
businesses.  To  deprive  them  of  their  means 
of  self-defense  while  criminals  remain 
armed  is  clearly  stupid  and  unjust.  Any  at- 
tempt to  enforce  a  handgun  ban  would  leave 
many  Innocent  people  more  vulnerable  to 
crime. 

If  handgun  owners  refuse  to  comply  with 
a  ban  and  the  government  nevertheless 
elects  to  enforce  it,  the  police  might  resort 
to  indiscriminate  and  warrantless  searches 
of  homes,  cars,  and  places  of  work.  In  for- 
eign countries  the  police  enforce  gun  laws  In 
this  way.  The  potential  for  abuse  of  the 
sacred  Fourth  Amendment  right  to  be  safe 
from  arbitrary  searches  and  seizures  is 
mlnd-lwggllng.  Searches  of  this  type  would 
undermine  the  right  to  privacy  as  well.  In 
the  case  of  gun  control,  the  cure  is  definite- 
ly worse  than  the  disease. 

The  nation's  founding  fathers  realized 
that  a  well-armed  citlze.nry  constitutes  an 
Invaluable  hedge  against  tyranny.  They  rec- 
ognized that  the  American  Revolution  suc- 
ceeded in  part  because  those  who  opposed 
British  rule  possessed  the  will  and  the 
means  to  resist  oppression.  Likewise  the  au- 
thors of  our  BUI  of  Rights,  rightly  distrust- 
ful of  centralized  power,  comprehended  the 
danger  of  a  government  monopoly  on  lethal 
force  and  wrote  the  Socond  Amendment 
with  that  danger  In  mind.  Insofar  as  a  ban 
on  handguns  might  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  eventual  confiscation  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns, it  poses  a  very  real  threat  to  American 
liberty. 

No  evidence  exists  to  support  the  conten- 
tion that  gun  control  wlU  reduce  crime.  A 
handgun  ban  would  be  Impossible  to  en- 
force. Any  serious  effort  to  enforce  It  would 
entail  violations  of  basic  American  rights 
and  could  jeopardize  the  free  institutions  I, 
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for  one,  still 
the   govempient 
people  with 


cherish.  In  the  final  analysis, 
that    does    not    trust    its 
firearms  cannot  be  trusted.* 


p4rk  forest,  ill., 
resolution 


HON.  IDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  ^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTiday.  November  5,  1981 
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Resolution 


Anwar     Sadat,     President     of 

er  with  the  elected  leadership 

of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

for  important  peace  Ini- 

the  Middle  East  and  the 


Anwar  Sadat's   leadership   for 

Importance    to    the    welfare    of 

including  those  residing 

people  who  are  committed 

s  of  winning  the  peace,  a  proc- 

begun  by  President  Sadat,  but 

in  the  face  and  in  the 

his  death  and  the  world's  dep- 
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be  it  Resolved  that  the 

Village  of  Park  Forest  deplore 

of  Anwar  Sadat  and  call 

and  world  leaders  to  renew 

to  work  diligently  and 

achieve  the  fruits  of  peace,  a 
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is  12th  day  of  October,  1981. 


Sadat. 


lo 


Approi  ed; 

RoNA^  Bean.  Village  President 
Attest 

SkiRLEY  Sullivan,  Village  Clerlct 
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CONTINUED  PAY  CAP  POSES  PO- 
TENTIAL THREAT  TO  OUR  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY 


November  5,  1981 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mike 
Causey  has  written  a  timely  article  in 
the  November  5.  1981,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  about  the  potential 
threat  to  our  national  security  as  a 
result  of  the  continued  pay  cap.  I  ask 
that  the  complete  text  of  Mr.  Causey's 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  FteERAL  Diary 

WEINBERGER  SOUGHT  TO  LEAD  WAGE  nGHT 

(By  Mike  Causey) 

Defense  Department  brass— generals,  ad- 
mirals, and  senior  civil  servants— are  hoping 
to  persuade  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  to 
become  the  point  man  in  the  battle  to  up- 
grade salaries  of  government  executives  and 
military  personnel. 

They  want  Weinberger  to  make  the  case, 
to  President  Reagan.  Congress  and  the 
public,  that  sophisticated  military  weapons 
and  programs  are  only  as  good  as  the  offi- 
cers and  bureaucrats  who  operate  them— 
and  that  those  experts  are  leaving  govern- 
ment at  an  alarming  rate. 

Rank-and-file  federal  workers  got  a  4.8 
percent  raise  last  month,  boosting  the  aver- 
age white  collar  government  worker  here  to 
$26,000  a  year.  Most  military  personnel  got 
even  larger  increases.  Top  military  and  civil- 
ian bosses,  who  have  been  frozen  at  the 
$50,000  level  for  several  years,  were  left  out. 

Language  that  limits  federal-military 
career  pay  at  the  $50,112.50  level  is  attached 
to  the  continuing  resolution  financing  oper- 
ations of  agencies  without  approved  budg- 
ets. The  resolution  expires  Nov.  20.  A  new 
one  win  be  needed  to  keep  agencies  operat- 
ing, and  pay  raise  backers  hope  It  Is  ap- 
proved with  a  new,  higher  pay  celling  for 
U.S.  officials. 

The  problem  is  partly  fiscal,  but  mostly 
political.  The  average  member  of  Congress 
would  rather  have  skunk  replace  bean  soup 
on  the  Capitol  Hill  dining  room  menu  than 
have  to  deal  with  top  federal  pay  raises. 

House  leaders— Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans—generally favor  pay  raises  for  frozen 
federal  and  military  leaders,  provided  mem- 
bers of  Congress  (who  make  around  $60,000 
a  year)  get  a  raise  of  around  4.8  percent 
themselves.  But  the  Senate,  which  recently 
raised  outside  income  limits  for  itself, 
doesn't  want  any  part  of  a  federal-military 
pay  raise  that  Includes  members  of  Con- 
gress. Sen.  Ted  Stevens  (R-Alaska)  is  push- 
ing a  bill  that  would  give  military-civilian 
brass  graduated  pay  raises  lifting  some  to 
around  $57,500,  but  without  any  increases 
for  members  of  Congress. 

Pay  raise  backers  believe  that  Weinberger, 
perhaps  Reagan's  favorite  cabinet  member, 
is  the  man  to  sell  the  raises  based  on  nation- 
al security  needs.  Pentagon  brass  have 
worked  up  this  set  of  statistics  they  hope 
will  Impress  Weinberger,  and  the  president: 

Because  of  the  pay  freeze,  which  also  has 
an  Impact  on  retirement  benefits,  the  Navy 
last  year  lost  20  percent  of  Its  senior  execu- 
tive corps. 

Pour  of  every  10  top  Navy  civilian  execu- 
tives are  eligible  to  retire  now. 

The  retirement  rate  of  Navy  civilian  ex- 
ecutives, which  was  17  percent  in  1978,  Is 
skyrocketing.  Last  year  95  percent  of  Navy's 


executives  (many  in  key  research  and  devel- 
opment programs)  retired  when  they 
became  eligible. 

Seven  of  every  10  top  Defense  Depart- 
ment civilian  executives  are  In  the  highly 
technical  R&D  fields,  which  command  big 
bucks  In  the  private  sector,  especially  now 
that  Defense  spending  Is  increasing. 

Half  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  gener- 
al officers  are  now  "capped"  at  $50,112.50 
per  year  and  by  next  year  nearly  all  will  be 
earning  the  same  salary  as  Junior  officers 
and  bureaucrats  down  to  the  Grade  15  level. 

If  the  freeze  continues,  every  long-service 
(22  years)  colonel  and  captain— the  back- 
bone of  the  military  establishment— will  be 
at  the  pay  ceiling  by  1984  and  more  than 
4,000  of  them  will  be  eligible  to  retire. 

Senior  Executive  Association  president 
Jerry  Shaw  says  he  has  been  assured  by 
House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  (D-Mass.) 
that  the  leadership  supports  pay  raises,  but 
it  needs  bipartisan  suppori  and.  most  of  all. 
words  of  encouragement  from  1600  Pennsyl- 
vania Ave.* 


THE  COMMERCIAL  BUSINESS 
ENERGY  TAX  CREDIT  ACT  OF 
1981 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  current  lull  produced  by  the  tem- 
porary condition  of  an  adequate  inter- 
national oil  flow  at  relatively  stable 
prices,  I  remain  convinced  that  the 
energy  problem  remains  one  of  the 
most  serious  challenges  confronting 
our  Nation. 

Unless  we  can  bring  our  energy 
demand  more  into  line  with  the  supply 
from  absolutely  secure  sources,  we  will 
continue  to  face  the  severe  national 
defense  problem  of  needing  to  defend 
oilfields  halfway  around  the  world 
from  us  but  right  next  door  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Unless  we  curb  our  appetite  for  ex- 
pensive and  depleting  fossil  fuels  by 
vigorously  pursuing  both  conservation 
and  the  development  of  alternative 
energy  resources,  we  will  continue  to 
face  the  economic  problems  of  higher 
inflation  and  a  worsened  balance  of 
trade. 

In  the  simple,  theoretical  world  of 
economic  textbooks  we  could  expect 
that  total  reliance  on  the  free  market- 
place would  solve  our  energy  supply 
and  demand  imbalance  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient manner.  In  such  a  case.  Gov- 
ernment intervention  would  be  neither 
desirable  nor  necessary. 

However,  we  must  live  in  the  real 
world  of  energy  cartels  that  set  price 
and  production  levels;  we  must  face 
the  legacy  of  previous  Federal  policies 
which  subsidized  the  production  and 
consumption  of  fossil  fuels  through 
special  tax  breaks,  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development,  and,  in  the 
previous  decade,  through  Government 
price  controls.  While  we  have  belated- 
ly moved  to  revise  these  policies  in 
light  of  today's  realities,  the  bias  that 
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they  have  created  within  our  economy 
against  energy  conservation  and 
against  unconventional  energy  sources 
remains. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce, along  with  my  colleagues  Jim 
Martin  and  Cec  Heftel,  the  Conmier- 
cial  Business  Energy  Tax  Credit  of 
1981.  This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  1288 
authored  by  Senator  Durenberger  and 
is  similar,  except  in  the  amount  of  tax 
credit  offered,  to  H.R.  4789  sponsored 
by  Representative  Jeffords.  Thus  my 
legislation  represents  a  bipartisan  at- 
tempt to  continue  the  efforts  of  recent 
years  to  partially  offset  the  decades  of 
subsidies  that  discouraged  energy  effi- 
ciency. 

As  the  name  suggests,  the  Commer- 
cial Business  Energy  Tax  Credit  is  pri- 
marily directed  at  providing  tax  incen- 
tives to  the  commercial  sector  for  the 
purchase  of  energy-saving  equipment. 

The  retail  and  other  establishments 
that  comprise  the  commercial  sector 
of  our  economy  are  major  consumers 
of  energy,  accounting  for  about  15  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  energy  demand  in 
recent  years.  A  trip  to  the  neighbor- 
hood restaurant  or  grocery  store  will 
confirm  this  fact.  Yet,  in  spite  of  their 
significance,  commercial  enterprises 
have  largely  been  excluded  from  the 
tax  and  other  energy-saving  incentives 
enacted  in  the  past  few  years.  Thus,  it 
should  not  be  surprising  to  note  that 
the  Department  of  Energy  has  esti- 
mated that  around  40  percent  of  all 
the  energy  used  in  commercial  build- 
ings is  waste. 

The  potential,  and  the  technological 
capacity,  for  major  energy  savings  in 
the  commercial  sector  is  large.  What 
has  been  lacking  is  the  necessary  eco- 
nomic incentive  to  spur  these  often 
small  aiid  capital-poor  establishments 
to  make  the  conservation  investments. 
According  to  industry  figures,  a  com- 
pany now  investing  in  energy  saving 
equipment  finds  such  an  investment 
economical  only  when  the  annual  re- 
duction in  energy  costs  reaches  40  per- 
cent of  the  investment.  Under  the  20- 
percent  tax  credit  provided  by  my  bill, 
it  is  estimated  that  commercial  conser- 
vation investments  would  be  cost-ef- 
fective when  their  average  annual 
energy  savings  total  32  percent.  From 
this  it  is  calculated  that  the  Commer- 
cial Business  Energy  Tax  Credit  Act 
would  produce  additional  energy  sav- 
ings of  119  million  barrels  of  oil  equiv- 
alent for  each  year  the  credit  is  in 
effect  at  a  net  annual  cost  to  the 
Treasury  of  about  $665  million.  I  know 
of  few  other  opportunities  where  we 
can  purchase  the  equivalent  of  a 
barrel  of  oil  for  less  than  $6. 

The  Commercial  Business  Energy 
Tax  Credit  Act  of  1981  corrects  several 
problems  in  energy  conservation  tax 
credits  that  have  been  created  by  the 
Treasury  Department's  implementa- 
tion of  the  National  Energy  Tax  Act 
and  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act.  Spe- 
cifically, Treasury  has  interpreted  the 
congressionally  mandated  energy  con- 
servation tax  credit  for  the  commer- 
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cial  sector  to  apply  only  to  manufac- 
turers, and  it  has  not  used  its  author- 
ity to  make  additional  energy-saving 
equipment— including  that  which 
could  be  employed  by  commercial  es- 
tablishments—eligible for  the  conser- 
vation tax  credit. 

Furthermore,  under  current  law  nei- 
ther industrial  nor  commercial  enter- 
prises receive  a  tax  credit  for  the  pur- 
chase of  insulation  material. 

In  response  to  these  limitations, 
whirh  have  essentially  excluded  com- 
mercial sector  conservation  invest- 
ments from  Federal  energy  tax  credits 
and  have  made  these  investments  less 
economically  attractive  than  similar 
purchases  by  other  sectors  of  our 
economy,  the  Commercial  Business 
Energy  Tax  Act  does  the  following: 

Makes  the  purchase  of  energy-saving 
equipment  and  insulation  for  an  "ex- 
isting industrial,  retail,  or  commercial 
process,  activity,  facility,  building  or 
equipment"  eligible  for  the  energy  tax 
credits.  These  changes  will  remove  the 
exclusion  of  commercial  establish- 
ments from  the  business  and  insula- 
tion tax  credits. 

Adds  to  the  list  of  specially  defined 
energy  property  items  which  are  par- 
ticularly useful  to  commercial  enter- 
prises in  saving  energy.  Though  no 
one  connected  with  this  legislation  is 
particularly  happy  with  the  "laundry- 
list"  approach,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary because  the  discretionary  power 
to  specify  additional  qualifying 
energy-saving  property  has  not  been 
utilized. 

Increases  the  level  of  the  conserva- 
tion tax  credits  to  20  percent.  This 
figure  was  chosen  as  a  minimimi 
amount  that  would  provide  sufficient 
incentive  to  encourage  widespread 
conservation  investments  by  the  com- 
mercial sector.  Higher  energy  costs 
will  no  doubt  someday  induce  such  in- 
vestments, but  for  the  sake  of  our 
economy  and  our  national  security, 
can  we  afford  to  "let  nature  take  its 
course"? 

Provides  the  credits  for  energy  prop- 
erty and  insulation  purchased  after 
December  31,  1980,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1987.  They  are  not  intended  to 
be  an  open  ended,  permanent  Govern- 
ment subsidy,  but  rather  would  serve 
as  transitional  assistance  to  help  move 
the  capital-starved  commercial  sector 
away  from  the  period  when  we  subsi- 
dized comsumption  toward  today's  and 
tomorrow's  energy  realities. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
close  look  at  this  legislation  and  I 
would  welcome  further  cosponsor- 
ships. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  it  is  my  strong 
belief  that  the  energy  problem  is  still 
with  us  and  I  can  think  of  few  better 
investments  of  Federal  dollars  than  to 
promote  energy  conservation.  Such  ex- 
penditures strengthen  our  national  se- 
curity by  making  us  more  energy  self- 
sufficient.  They  strengthen  our  econo- 
my by  reducing  our  energy  import  biU 
and  by  cutting  production  costs  for 
American  business  and  industry.  They 
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provide  jobs  for  the  American  workers 
who  manufacture  the  energy-saving 
devices.  They  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  Commercial  Business  E^nergy 
Tax  Credit  Act  will  promote  energy 
savings  at  relatively  little  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  In  truth,  I  believe  that  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  make  such  an  in- 
vestment for  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try. 

H.R.-4912 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  encourage  greater  energy  con- 
servation by  commercial  businesses,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Commercial 
Business  Energy  Tax  Credit  Act  of  1981 ". 
Sec.  2.  Specially  Defined  Energy  Proper- 
ty. 
Paragraph  (5)  of  section  48(1)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  special- 
ly defined  energy  property)  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (L).  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  sub- 
paragraph (L)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(M)  an  energy  management  or  control 
system  or  device,  including,  but  not  limited 
to— 

"(i)  a  mixed  air.  cooling  coll  discharge,  and 
hot  deck  temperature  reset  device. 

"(li)  an  economizer  or  enthalpy  controls, 

"(ill)  a  thermostatic  radiator  valve. 

"(iv)  a  computer  or  microprocessor  control 
system  which  adjusts  lighting,  or  which  ad- 
justs the  supply  of  heating,  cooling,  and 
ventilation  to  meet  illuminating  or  space 
conditioning  requirements. 

"(v)  automatic  equipment  settings  con- 
trols, load  shedding  devices  and  relay  de- 
vices, including  associated  hardware. 

"(vi)  variable  speed  motor  control  pack- 
ages combining  a  microcomputer  with  an  al- 
ternating current  inverter,  and 

"(vll)  equipment  required  to  operate  or 
convert  to  variable  energy  supply  systems. 

"(N)  a  heat  pump  apparatus,  cooling 
tower,  condenser  or  evaporator  which  modi- 
fies or  replaces  existing  components  in  heat- 
ing, ventilating,  air-conditioning  or  refriger- 
ation systems. 

"(O)  an  energy  redistribution  system, 
device  or  component  for  heating  or  cooling. 
Including  a  duct.  pipe.  vent,  pump  or  fan 
which  exchanges  the  air.  gas  or  fluids 
within  or  between  rooms  to  Increase  or  de- 
crease temperature  or  humidity. 

"(P)  a  furnace  or  boiler  replacement 
burner  designed  to  achieve  a  reduction  In 
the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  as  a  result  of 
Increased  combustion  efficiency. 

■(Q)  a  device  or  control  package  retro- 
fitted to  an  electric  motor  to  Improve  its  ef- 
ficiency, 

'(R)  a  mechanical  or  programable  timer 
or  motion  detector  to  turn  on  or  off  energy 
using  equipment, 

"(S)  a  meter  or  submeter  which  displays 
or  records  the  cost  or  quantity  of  energy 
usage. 

•(T)  a  replacement,  modification  or  con- 
version of  a  lighting  system. 

"(U)  a  device  which  modifies  refrigeration 
equipment.  Including— 
■•(I)  a  compressor  or  humidity  control. 
■'(ii)  a  device  for  automatically  defrosting 
refrigerator  or  freezer  equipment. 
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equipment  used  In  the  preparation, 
cooking,  display,  or  serving  of  food 
of  dishware  which  incorporates 
Features  specifically   engineered   to 
energy  consumption,  and  which  re- 
similar  equipment  of<  the   taxpayer 
purchasied  before  January  1.  1976.  or 

"(X)  liny  other  property  of  a  kind  speci- 
fied by  I  he  Secretary  by  regulations. 

which  ii  installed  and  a  principal  purpose  of 
which  Is  reducing  the  amount  of  energy 
consumrd.  in  connection  with  any  existing 
industrial,  retail  or  commercial  process,  ac- 
tivity. f|u;ility.  building  or  equipment.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  sijecify  any  property 
under  ^bparagraph  (x)  unless  he  deter- 
mines t))at  such  specification  meets  the  re- 
quiremetits  of  paragraph  (9)  of  section 
44C(c)  for  specification  of  items  under 
44C(c)(4MA)(viii)". 
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adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
clause: 
ihsulation  property.". 
Insulation  Property  Detined.— Sub- 
)  of  section  48  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
of  1954  (relating  to  energy  prop- 
unended  by  adding  after  paragraph 
following  new  paragraph: 
Insulation    Property.— The    term 
insulatibn  property'  means  property  which 
speci  'ically    and    primarily    designed    to 
f'hen  installed  in  or  on  an  existing 
retail  or  commercial  building  or 
he  heat  loss  or  gain  of  such  build- 
acility.  including,  but  not  limited 
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insulation  materials  installed  as  part 
bjilding  envelope  including  the  wall. 
I  loor.  and  roof. 

insulation  materials  installed  in  con- 
vith  mechanical  system  equipment, 
piping. 

reflecting  and  heat  absorbing 
and  door  materials  and  reflective 
absorbing  window  and  door  films 
i  coatings. 

s:orm  or  thermal  windows  or  doors 
exterior  of  a  building, 
hermal    curtains    which    separate 
iifferent  temperatures, 
v4stibules. 

terior  skylights  which  have  one  or 
sheets   of  glazing  or  other  type  of 


caulking  or  weatherstripping  of  an 
door,  window,  or  skylight.". 
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contained  in  clause  (i)  of  sub- 
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Sec.  5.  Efpbctive  Date 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  periods  beginning  after  December 
31.  1980.  under  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
contained  in  section  48(m)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.* 


NIAGARA  PALLS,  1901 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 


or  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  good  fortune  of  representing  Niag- 
ara Falls,  N.Y.  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives.  This  fine 
city,  which  has  been  the  focus  of  na- 
tional environmental  concerns,  also 
happens  to  be  the  home  of  one  of  the 
world's  natural  wonders:  The  falls. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
a  fascinating  historical  account  of  the 
first  human  being  to  go  over  the  falls 
in  a  barrel— and  live— was  written  as  a 
reminder  that  the  80th  anniversary  of 
this  amazing  feat  has  just  passed. 

In  our  age  of  great  technological 
feats,  including  the  journey  to  the 
Moon  by  Apollo  astronauts  and  the 
successful  voyage  of  the  Columbia,  it 
is  worth  remembering  that  conquering 
nature  can  often  be  a  staggering  and 
life-threatening  endeavor. 

Niagara  Falls  is,  indeed,  the  greatest 
work  of  nature  in  the  world.  At  a  time 
when  we  grapple  with  Federal  budgets 
£uid  scientists  work  to  master  more  of 
the  universe's  secrets,  it  is  well  worth 
pausing  to  reflect  on  a  most  amazing 
accomplishment  of  another  age— the 
stunning  voyage  of  Annie  Edson 
Taylor  on  October  24.  1901. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  5,  1981] 

Over  the  Paixs.  Over  a  Barrel— Daring 

Annie  Taylor  Never  Pound  the  Big  Bucks 

(By  Joyce  Wadler) 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. —It  was  noted  little  at 
all.  not  even  here,  where  the  deed  was  done, 
but  80  years  ago  last  week  Annie  Edson 
Taylor  became  the  first  person  to  go  over 
Niagara  Palls  in  a  barrel  and  survive. 

Many  earlier  stuntmen  and  women  here 
had  tried  assorted  death-defying  feats.  The 
great  Blondin,  whose  real  name  was  Fran- 
cois Gravelet.  had  walked  over  the  falls  on  a 
tightrope.  A  few  had  shot  the  rapids  and 
whirpools  on  barrels  and  rafts  and  such. 
One  woman  had— for  the  public  becomes  so 
easily  jaded— walked  a  tightrope  across  Ni- 
agara with  peach  baskets  on  her  feet.  But 
no  one.  before  the  sharp  autumn  day  of 
1901.  had  dared  Annie's  way  of  braving 
what  one  of  the  newspapers  termed  •"the 
greatest  and  most  appalling  work  of  nature 
in  the  world." 
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She'd  planned  it  all  carefully,  too.  She 
found  a  carriage  maker  to  make  a  stout 
barrel  with  a  harness  inside.  She  put  a  lead 
weight  at  the  bottom  and  a  pillow  for  her 
head.  She  even,  the  day.  before,  tested  her 
barrel  by  placing  a  cat  inside  and  giving  it 
the  old  heave-ho.  Not  very  nice,  particularly 
as  the  cat  died,  but,  as  we  will  see,  Annie 
was  often  not  a  particularly  nice  person. 
She  lied.  She  cheated.  The  stunt,  she  her- 
self said,  was  simply  to  make  a  buck.  So  of 
course  she  died  20  years  later  in  the  county 
home  dead  broke. 

And  yet.  as  another  paper  said  at  the 
time,  there  was  '"something  sublime  about 
her  daring."' 

'"I  will  not  say  goodbye,  but  au  revoir," 
she  said  to  the  thousands  who  came  to  see 
her  off,  '"for  I  am  confident  we  shall  meet 
again. '" 

After  the  stunt,  although  described  in  the 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette  as  "a  trifle  hysteri- 
cal," she  likewise  gave  a  fine  conference  to 
the  press. 

"I  made  the  trip  voluntarily,  but  I  would 
not  do  it  again  for  a  million  dollars. "  she 
said.  Also.  "'I  would  sooner  walk  up  to  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon  knowing  it  was  going  to 
blow  me  to  pieces  than  make  another  trip 
over  the  falls." 

People  do  such  marvelous  things  these 
days— parachuting  onto  or  off  of  the  World 
Trade  Center,  reading  the  new  John  Irving 
book  on  the  wing  of  a  plane— that  it  is  easy 
to  assume  with  our  fine  technology  we  must 
have  the  only  word  on  dare-devilry,  but  this 
is  not  so.  Niagara  Palls,  before  the  turn  of 
the  century,  served  as  a  magnet  for  stunt- 
ers— quite  a  few  of  them,  the  feminists  will 
be  pleased  to  note,  female.  One  Martha  E. 
Wagenfluhrer  went  through  the  rapids  of 
Niagara  in  a  barrel  the  month  before 
Annie's  venture.  The  following  day  another 
woman,  Maude  Willard,  forfeited  her  life 
when  she  tried  the  same. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  one  was  a  good 
year  for  stunters,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  Pan  American  Exposition  in  Buffalo,  a 
short  trip  away. 

Into  this  arena,  in  late  October,  came 
Annie.  If  you  can  trust  her  autobiographical 
pamphlet— and  the  people  of  the  Niagara 
Palls  Historical  Society  caution  that  Annie 
liked  to  exaggerate— she  had,  even  prior  to 
her  stunt,  led  an  interesting  life.  A  widow  at 
age  20.  she'd  survived  an  earthquake,  trav- 
eled cross  country,  been  a  ladies"  companion 
and  dance  Instructor  and  taught  school. 
Once,  traveling  out  west  by  stagecoach,  she 
was  attacked  by  robbers  and.  according  to 
her  account,  valiantly  resisted  their  threats. 

"'Blaze  away."  she  said.  "I  would  as  soon 
be  without  brains  as  without  funds." 

By  1900.  when  Annie  claimed  to  be  42  and 
was  at  least  a  decade  older,  she  was  having 
hard  times.  She  had  been  burned  out  of  a 
home  in  Chattanooga;  she  had  lost  money 
she  had  invested  with  a  clergyman.  Nor 
were  people  willing  to  help. 

"'When  I  was  younger  and  a  good  deal 
better  looking  than  I  am  now,  I  could  make 
money  easier.  People  are  more  willing  to 
help  a  young  woman  than  they  are  a  woman 
in  middle  life,"  wrote  Annie  of  this  time  in 
the  New  York  Journal.  Nonetheless,  she  was 
not  prepared  to  give  up. 

"Now  I  am  a  little  proud,"  she  says.  "I 
didn't  want  to  lower  my  social  standard,  for 
I  have  always  associated  with  the  best  class 
of  people,  the  cultured  and  the  refined.  To 
hold  my  place  in  the  world  I  must  have 
money,  but  how  to  get  it?" 

The  answer  came  to  her  one  evening  while 
reading  the  papers.  "No  one  has  ever  gone 
over  Niagara  Palls  in  a  barrel.  It  will  be 
fame  and  fortune  or  instant  death.  I  re- 
solved firmly  from  that  moment  to  do  it." 
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She  sketched  a  diagram  of  the  barrel, 
found  the  carriage  maker  to  execute  the 
plan.  She  traveled  to  Niagara  from  her 
home  in  Bay  City.  Mich.,  and.  though  the 
town  coroner  came  to  warn  her  against  the 
stunt,  went  ahead  with  it.  After  they  took 
her  out  of  the  barrel,  she  had  a  cut  on  her 
head,  and  later  announced  to  doctors  she 
thought  she  might  wish  to  cry,  but  other- 
wise seemed  all  right.  "Have  I  rally  gone 
over  the  falls?"  were  her  first  words. 

Later  on.  according  to  Niagara  historian 
Teresa  Lasher,  she  failed  to  honor  her  con- 
tract with  the  carriage  maker  to  go  on  tour 
with  him  and  the  barrel,  hiding  out  instead 
in  Niagara  Falls.  Also,  in  later  years,  there 
is  evidence  she  ran  a  whorehouse  and 
welshed  on  her  coal  bills. 

She  never  got  rich.  Seven  years  after  her 
stunt  she  was  hawking  the  story  of  her  life 
in  the  streets  of  Niagara  Falls.  Twenty  years 
later,  she  died  in  the  county  poorhouse. 
There  was  talk  of  putting  her  in  a  pauper's 
grave,  but  that  never  had  to  happen.  Some 
people  in  Niagara  Falls  put  up  the  money 
for  a  small  pink  and  white  marble  tomb- 
stone. 

They  buried  here  in  Stunters  Row.  next 
to  the  valiant  Capt.  Mathew  Webb,  who 
died  in  1883.  age  35.  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  swim  the  rapids,  and  next  to 
Carlisle  Graham,  the  first  man  to  run  the 
rapids  on  a  raft.  Graham,  who  had  helped 
Annie  out  of  her  barrel  after  her  stunt,  had 
been  her  friend.  And  on  Annie's  grave,  they 
wrote  a  simple  epitaph. 

'First  to  go  over  the  Horseshoe  Palls  in  a 
barrel  and  live— October  24.  1901."'  it  says, 
listing,  interestingly,  not  the  date  of  her 
death  but  the  date  of  her  triumph.* 


BROAD  SUPPORT  EXPRESSED 
ON  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  WARRAN- 
TY LEGISLATION 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

OF  new  YORK 
IN  THi:  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 
•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  5, 
1981,  I  introduced  H.R.  4681,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  warranties  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  preserve  consumer  freedom  of 
choice  to  select  parts  and  service  of 
the  consumer's  own  choosing  and,  to 
promote  competitiveness  in  the  motor 
vehicle  aftermarket.  Since  that  time  I 
have  received  statements  indicating 
united  support  from  several  automo- 
tive aftermarket  associations.  These 
associations  represent  well  over 
100,000  small  business  firms. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record 
these  letters  so  that  they  can  see  the 
overwhelming,  united  support  for  this 
legislation  which  would  return  equity 
to  the  automotive  aftermarket  indus- 
try. This  industry  is  comprised  mainly 
of  small  businessmen  involved  in  every 
aspect  of  automotive  care  and  mainte- 
nance, from  the  manufacture  of  parts, 
through  the  distribution  channels,  in- 
dependent garages— both  mechanical 
and  auto  body— and  retail  outlets, 
down  to  the  smallest  service  station. 
The  impact  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  war- 
ranties has  been  onerous  on  this  seg- 
ment of  the  small  business  communi- 
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ty.  Their  only  goal  is  to  have  open 
competition  restored  so  that  the  con- 
sumer may  freely  choose  where  and  by 
whom  his  motor  vehicle  will  be  main- 
tained. 

The  letters  follow: 

Automotive  Service  Ihdustry 

Association. 
Chicago,  IlL.  October  22.  1981. 
Hon.  Gary  A.  Lee. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lee:  Automotive  Service  Indus- 
try Association  (ASIA),  the  automotive 
world's  largest  and  most  comprehensive  or- 
ganization extends  its  sincere  appreciation 
for  your  action  in  Introducing  H.R.  4681.  We 
commend  you  for  your  leadership  role  on 
behalf  of  consumer  freedom  of  choice  and 
for  your  recognition  of  the  anti-competitive- 
ness of  the  present  mandated  emissions  war- 
ranties and  the  harmful  impact  of  such  war- 
ranties on  the  consumer  and  the  independ- 
ent aftermarket. 

ASIA  is  totally  committed  to  support  H.R. 
4681  which  is  a  fair  compromise  measure 
that  addresses  the  anticonsumer  and  anti- 
comptetitive  issues  created  by  the  Clean  Air 
Act  warranties  by  establishing  a  mandated 
warranty  that  closely  conforms  to  the  vol- 
untary commercial  warranty  now  offered  by 
the  vehicle  manufacturers.  ASIA  activities 
with  respect  to  the  warranty  are  closely  co- 
ordinated with  Production  Engine  Remanu- 
facturers  Association  (PERA)  and  the  state 
warranty  task  forces  in  the  50  States,  each 
of  which  also  extend  full  support  of  H.R. 
4681. 

Prompt  consideration  and  passage  of  H.R. 
4681  is  imperative.  Each  day  that  the  man- 
dated long-length  emissions  warranty  is  in 
effect,  consumer  freedom  of  choice  is  eroded 
and  the  competitive  structure  in  the  after- 
market  is  severely  damaged.  It's  our  hope 
that  Congress  will  act  on  this  bill  without 
delay. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Nerlinger.  CAE, 

President 


Independent  Automotive 

Service  Association. 
Bedford,  Tex.,  October  29,  1981. 
Hon.  Gary  A.  Lee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  322  Cannon 

House     Office    Building,     Washington, 

D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Lee:  On  behalf  of  the 
5,000  shop  owner  members  of  the  Independ- 
ent Automotive  Service  Association  (lASA) 
I  would  like  to  express  our  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  your  continuing  support.  We  are 
particularly  Indebted  to  you  for  introducing 
H.R.  4681. 

The  future  of  the  entire  independent 
automotive  service  market  is  at  stake.  There 
are  millions  of  people  involved  with  after- 
market,  parts  manufacturing,  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  parts,  and  the  repairing  of 
automobiles.  Under  the  EPA-mandated  war- 
ranty, this  important  segment  of  our  econo- 
my would  be  placed  on  "hold"  for  five  years. 
Considering  the  fact  that  independents  cur- 
rently perform  75  percent  of  the  nation's 
automobile  repairs,  I  do  not  feel  our  trans- 
portation system  or  perhaps  this  country 
could  survive  this  extensive  rearrangement 
of  the  marketplace. 

Again,  we  deeply  appreciate  your  under- 
standing  and   your   continued   support   in 
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Congress.  Our  members  will  do  whatever 
they  can  to  support  you  and  H.R.  4681. 
Sincerely. 

Allen  Rickey.  Executive  Director. 

Automotive  Parts 
Rebuiloers  Association. 
McLean,  Va.,  October  23,  1981. 
Hon.  Gary  A.  Lee. 

Room  322,  Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Lee:  On  behalf  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Automotive  Parts 
Rebuilders  Association.  I  wish  to  express 
our  appreciation  for  your  continued  suppwrt 
of  the  automotive  aftermarket  and  your  ef- 
forts to  relieve  the  extremely  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  Clean  Air  Act  on  our  member- 
ship as  well  as  on  the  entire  automolive  af- 
termarket. Our  membership  is  composed  of 
1,012  companies,  mostly  small  businesses. 

We  were  particularly  pleased  to  note  the 
introduction  of  your  bill.  H.R.  4681.  Obvi- 
ously, we  very  much  would  have  liked  to  see 
passage  of  your  original  bill,  but  recognize 
that  practical  considerations  dictate  lan- 
guage more  akin  to  H.R.  4681. 

In  our  testimony  before  Congressman 
Waxmans  committee  on  September  23.  we 
expressed  supix>rt  for  a  bill  which  would  in- 
clude the  12  month— 12,000  mile  warranty 
provision. 

As  you  can  well  appreciate,  the  Automo- 
tive Parts  Rebuilding  Industry  is  highly 
energy  oriented  and  provides  quality  parts 
at  a  considerable  savings  to  the  motoring 
public.  The  existing  law  and  the  administra- 
tion of  it  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  would  cause  businesses  like  ours  to 
virtually  disappear.  Such  a  development.  In- 
cluding the  sut>stantial  loss  of  jobs,  is  total- 
ly unnecessary  In  the  campaign  for  clean 
air. 

Thus,  you  may  count  on  our  continued 
strong  support  In  your  efforts  to  solve  this 
very  complex  problem. 
Cordially. 

Lawrence  P.  Mutter. 
Executive  Vice  President 

Service  Station  Dealers  of  America. 

Washington  D.C.  October  30.  1981. 
Hon.  Gary  A.  Lee. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  322  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Lee:  On  behalf  of 
the  60,000  members  of  the  Service  Station 
Dealers  of  America  I  wish  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation for  your  leadership  In  Introduc- 
ing H.R.  4681.  At  our  recent  convention  a 
resolution  was  adopted  supporting  your  ef- 
forts. 

Should  the  provisions  contained  currently 
in  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  EPAs  Interpreta- 
tion of  them  be  allowed  to  stand,  our  mem- 
bers face  the  reality  of  being  unable  to  serv- 
ice the  consumer's  vehicle  for  5  years  or 
50.000  miles.  For  years,  as  you  know,  our  In- 
dustry has  done  the  majority  of  service 
work  In  this  country  by  choice  of  the  con- 
sumer. All  we  ask  is  that  we  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  compete  for  this  business  In- 
stead of  having  the  law  force  that  business 
into  the  hands  of  the  franchise  dealer  be- 
cause the  consumer  believes  he  has  coverage 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act  warranties.  H.R. 
4681  would  correct  this  misconception  by 
forthrlghtly  addressing  the  anticonsumer 
and  anticompetitive  aspects  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  warranties. 

Service  is.  and  always  has  been,  a  major 
portion  of  our  members"  business.  The  abili- 
ty of  our  Industry  to  continue  to  service  the 
vehicles  of  this  nation  is  in  the  hands  of 
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those  su<  h  as  yourself  who  recognize  the 
anticonsu  mer  and   anticompetitive   impacts 
Cl^an  Air  Act  warranties  and  are  will- 
the  leadership  in  fighting  to  cor- 
"omplex  and  often  misunderstood 
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We  pledge 
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adoption 


our  total  support  and  energies 
you  in  any  way  we  can  to  assure 
)f  your  bill. 


Sinqerely. 

Joseph  J.  Grish.  President 

Motor  &  Equipment 
Manufacturers  Association, 
Waihington.  D.C..  November  2.  1981. 
Gar  f  A.  Lee. 

Houie  of  Representatives,  322  Cannon 
Of/ice    Building.     Washington, 
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CpNGRESSMAN  Lee:  The  Motov  and 
Manufacturers  Association,  rep- 
more    than    750    manufacturing 
throughout  the  United  States,  would 
you  for  introducing  H.R.  4681, 
Autotnotive  Aftermarket  Coalition  Bill, 
itated  in  the  preamble,  the  objec- 
y4ur  bill  is  "to  preserve  consumer 
choice  to  select  parts  and  service 
cckisumers  own  choosing".   MEMA, 
hol^heartedly  endorses  this  goal  and 
,  we  pledge  our  strongest  support 
of  H.R.  4681. 
and  Equipment  Manufacturers 
represents  manufacturers  who 
original  equipment  to  motor  ve- 
manjufacturers  and  replacement  parts 
ncependent  automotive  aftermarket 
[Components  supplied  to  the  vehi- 
manufacturers  are  built,  for  the  most 
manufacturers  specifications, 
when  many  of  these  same  compa- 
their   own   branded   replace- 
.  there  is  a  competitive  motiva- 
for  that  company  to  employ 
technological   innovation  to  improve  upon 
thereby  advancing  the  state  of 
b^efiting  the  ultimate  car  owner  or 


,  if  government  mandates  warran- 
the  normal   12  month/ 12,000 
it   conceivably    forecloses   an 
for  replacement  parts,  thereby 
incentives  for  investing  corpo- 
for  technological  innovation 
the  vehicle  manufacturers.  One 
prepared  for  the  federal  gov- 
list  year,  concluded  that  survival 
dofiestic  motor  vehicle  industry  de- 
new  technology  from  their  sup- 
put  it  simply,  if  government  seals 
of  every  new  car  5  years/50,000 
will  be  the  incentive  for  a  parts 
manufactilrer  to  develop  new  technology  if 
mani|facturer  has  no  market  to  sell? 

opinion   the  amendments  you 

through    H.R    4681.    to    the 

Act  are  vital  economic  changes 

rfesult  in  greater  consumer  benefits 

d  ;feating  the  objectives  of  clean 


William  A.  Rattery,  President 


Automotive  Parts  Si  Accessories 

Association, 
Lanham,  Md.,  October  21,  1981. 
A.  Lee, 

of  Representatives, 
D.C. 
CdNGRESsMAN  T.Etr  Thank  you  for 
recog  nition  of  the  problems  this  indus- 
a  s  a  result  of  certain  provisions  of 
Air  Act.  as  is  evidenced  by  your 
of  H.R.  4681. 
fihnly  believes  that  active  enforce- 
S<  ctions  207  and  209  of  the  Act  dis- 
ci tmpetitive  balance  that  exists  in 
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the  free  parts  replacement  and  service 
market.  Federal  and  California  regulations 
strongly  encourage  many  consumers  to 
return  to  new  car  dealers  for  a  broad  range 
of  services  long  after  the  expiration  of  the 
manufacturer's  commercial  warranty,  and 
long  after  the  time  that  experience  in  the 
marketplace  suggests  would  occur  if  con- 
sumers had  a  free  choice  between  using  new 
car  dealers  or  independent  aftermarket 
parts  and  services.  They  do  so  either  be- 
cause they  hope,  usually  without  a  basis, 
that  a  problem  they  have  is  covered  by  an 
emissions  control  warranty  mandated  by 
the  Act  for  a  period  of  5  years  or  50,000 
miles,  or  because  of  concern  that  service  or 
repairs  performed  by  independents  on  non- 
warranty  work  may  affect  future  warranty 
coverage. 

Most  cars  in  need  of  emission  control  serv- 
ice or  repairs  are  in  that  condition  because 
of  poor  maintenance  and  neglect  by  the 
owner  and,  hence,  are  not  covered  by  war- 
ranty. The  artificial  distortion  of  competi- 
tion—the true  anticompetitive  and  anticon- 
sumer  impact— stems  from  the  fact  that  ex- 
tended emissions  warranties  result  in  cus- 
tomers going  to  more  expensive,  less  con- 
venient new  car  dealers  for  work  that  they 
learn,  too  late,  is  not  covered  by  the  warran- 
ty. In  those  cases,  the  aftermarket  loses  the 
opportunity  to  do  both  the  work  not  cov- 
ered by  the  warranty  and  the  other  repair 
or  service  work  that  is  done  while  the  cus- 
tomer is  at  the  dealer.  We  project  that  this 
will  mean  a  severe  loss  of  business  for  our 
industry  as  1981  and  later  model  warranted 
vehicles  take  over  the  vehicle  population. 

The  Automotive  Parts  and  Accessories  As- 
sociation is  a  trade  association  of  1400  man- 
ufacturers, distributors,  retailers  and  inde- 
pendent sales  agents  who  do  business  in  the 
$60  billion  a  year  automotive  aftermarket. 
As  you  know,  the  aftermarket  consists  of 
products  manufactured  for  and  services  pro- 
vided motor  vehicles  by  companies  inde- 
pendent of  the  new  car  manufacturers  and 
their  dealers. 

The  1400  members  of  this  Association  join 
you  in  calling  upon  the  House  to  pass  H.R. 
4681  in  order  to  undo  the  gross  injustices 
borne  by  the  automotive  aftermarket  as  a 
result  of  the  5/50  warranties.  We  appreciate 
your  support.  You  can  count  on  ours. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Julian  C.  Morris,  President 


Automotive  Service  Councils.  Inc., 

Elmhurst  IlL,  October  21,  1981. 
Hon.  Gary  A.  Lee, 

Room  322,  Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Lee:  On  behalf  of 
the  5.000  members  of  this  Association  and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  inde- 
pendent automotive  repair  shop  owners  who 
do  not  belong  to  any  national  trade  associa- 
tion. Thanks. 

We  hope  that  you  will  accept  this  genuine 
expression  of  our  appreciation  for  your  un- 
derstanding and  efforts  cormected  with  the 
introduction  of  the  joint  automotive  trade 
coalition  proposals  related  to  the  anticom- 
petitive warranty  provisions  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

ASC  and  its  members  support  and  ap- 
plaud your  bill.  H.R.  4681.  to  promote  com- 
petitiveness in  the  motor  vehicle  aftermar- 
ket and  to  preserve  consumer  freedom  of 
choice  to  select  parts  and  service  of  the  con- 
sumer's own  choosing. 

ASC  pledges  to  work  for  and  to  promote 
constituent  support  from  its  members 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 


November  5,  1981 


Jerry  B.  McParland. 
National  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

George  W,  "Bud"  Merwin. 

National  President 

Tune-Up  Manufacturers  Institute, 

Teaneck,  N.J.,  October  27,  1981. 
Congressman  Gary  A.  Lee. 
House    of    Representatives,     322     Cannon 
House    Office    Building,     Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lee:  I  am  writing  as 
President  of  the  Tune-Up  Manufacturers 
Institute,  a  nonprofit  trade  association  com- 
posed of  manufacturers  of  automotive  parts 
used  in  vehicle  tune-ups.  The  members  of 
our  association  are  vitally  concerned  about 
the  competitive  implications  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  in  the  aftermarket  parts  and  service 
industries. 

We  are  extremely  grateful  to  you  for  the 
introduction  of  H.R.  4681.  This  bill  is  sup- 
ported by  all  segments  of  the  automotive  af- 
termarket. including  TMI.  As  citizens  we  are 
concerned  that  clean  air  be  maintained:  as 
manufacturers  we  are  concerned  that  gov- 
ernment rules  not  arbitrarily  upset  the  com- 
petitive structure  in  the  marketplace.  Your 
bill,  H.R.  4681.  strikes  a  proper  balance  in 
this  regard,  and  consequently  deserves  wide- 
spread support. 

On  behalf  of  TMI  I  pledge  that  we  will 
support  H.R.  4681  and  will  work  for  its  pas- 
sage. Again,  we  appreciate  your  concern  for 
our  industry  eis  well  as  clean  air. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Ridley,  President 

Automotive  Exhaust  Systems 

MANUFACTtniERS  COMMITTEE, 

Teaneck,  N.J..  October  27,  1981. 
Congressman  Gary  A,  Lee. 
House    of    Representatives,     322    Cannon 
House     Office    Building,     Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lee:  I  am  writing  as 
Executive  Director  of  Automotive  Exhaust 
Systems  Manufacturers  Committee,  a  non- 
profit trade  association  composed  of  manu- 
facturers of  automotive  exhaust  system 
parts.  The  members  of  our  association  are 
vitally  concerned  about  the  competitive  im- 
plications of  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  the  after- 
market  parts  and  service  industries. 

We  are  extremely  grateful  to  you  for  the 
introduction  of  H.R.  4681.  This  bill  is  sup- 
ported by  all  segments  of  the  automotive  af- 
termarket, including  AESMC.  As  citizens  we 
are  concerned  that  clean  air  be  maintained: 
as  manufacturers  we  are  concerned  that 
government  rules  not  arbitrarily  upset  the 
competitive  structure  in  the  marketplace. 
Your  bill,  H.R.  4681,  strikes  a  proper  bal- 
ance in  this  regard,  and  consequently  de- 
serves widespread  support. 

On  behalf  of  AESMC  I  pledge  that  we  will 
support  H.R.  4681  smd  will  work  for  its  pas- 
sage. Again,  we  appreciate  your  concern  for 
our  industry  as  well  as  clean  air. 
Sincerely. 

Ralph  W.  Van  Demark. 

Executive  Director. 

Automotive  Warehouse 
dlstriblttors  association,  inc.. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  October  15,  1981. 
Hon.  Gary  A.  Lee. 

Room  322,  Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
House  of  Representatives,    Washington. 
D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Lee:  On  behalf  of  the 
entire  meml>ership  of  the  Automotive  Ware- 
house Distributors  Association,  let  me  take 
this    opportunity    to    extend    our    sincere 
thanks  for  your  support  of  our  aftermarket 
position  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  by  introduc- 
ing H.R.  4681. 


November  5,  1981 


AWDA  is  in  total  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. As  President,  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you 
that  I  shall  contact  our  membership  imme- 
diately urging  them  to  write,  wire,  or  tele- 
phone their  individual  Representative  re- 
questing support  of  H.R.  4681.  The  mem- 
bers of  AWDA  are  also  being  encouraged  to 
write  Congress  requesting  urgent  action— 
before  the  end  of  1981— on  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Itself.  It  Is  vital  to  the  intereste  of  the 
entire  automotive  aftermarket  that  legisla- 
tion such  as  you  have  Introduced  be  made 
law  as  swiftly  as  possible. 

Again,  Congressman  Lee,  let  me  express 
the  sincere  thanks  of  AWDA,  its  distributor 
and  manufacturer  members,  for  your  ac- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  automotive  aftermar- 
ket. You  can  rest  assured  that  you  have  the 
full  support  of  the  Automotive  Warehouse 
Distributors  Association  in  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Martin  Fromm,  Presidentm 


UNITED  STATES-GREEK 
RELATIONS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  November  5,  1981 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent      political      developments     in 
Greece  have  merited  the  attention  by 
all  of  us  in  Government.  In  view  of  the 
long  history  of  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Greece.  I  was  espe- 
cially pleased  to  note  the  editorial  in 
the    Southtown    Economist    Newspa- 
pers,   which    serve    suburban    Cook 
County,  111.  The  editorial,  appearing  in 
the  November  2  edition  of  that  publi- 
cation,    emphasizes     the     need     for 
stronger  ties  between  our  Government 
and  that  of  the  recently  elected  Greek 
Government.   Certainly,   the   difficult 
situation  in  Cyprus  and  in  the  Aegean 
Sea   area   complicate   United    States- 
Greek   relations:   however,   there   are 
far  more  areas  of  mutual  interest  than 
there  are  differences  of  opinion: 
[Prom  the  Southtown  Economist 
Newspapers.  Nov.  2.  1981) 
U.S.  Should  Seek  Friendship  of  New 
Greek  Government 
The  Greeks,  who  invented  ancient  democ- 
racy but  suffered  modem  dictatorship,  used 
democratic  elections  recently  to  usher  in 
Greece's  first  socialist  government. 

The  new  prime  minister.  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou.  is  a  Harvard-educated  economist  and 
former  chairman  of  the  economics  depart- 
ment at  Berkeley.  He  campaigned  primarily 
on  an  economic  platform  that  resembles  the 
moderate  socialist  program  of  French  Presi- 
dent Francois  Mitterand.  In  foreign  policy, 
he  called  for  Greece  to  withdraw  from 
NATO,  to  freeze  U.S.  military  installations, 
and  to  consider  leaving  the  Common 
Market.  But  he  stressed  moderation  and 
friendship  with  the  United  States.  He  prom- 
ised a  public  referendum  on  the  Common 
Market  and  said.  "We  will  not  lead  the 
country  into  any  adventure." 

Washington  finds  itself  In  the  situation  of 
having  a  former  U.S.  citizen— Papandreou 
became  a  U.S.  citizen  during  his  exile  from 
Greek  dictatorship,  but  renounced  it  after 
the  Greek  dictatorship  fell  in  1974— leading 
his  country  away  from  America.  But  per- 
haps American  meddling  in  Greek  affairs 
may  have  led  Papandreou  from  the  United 
States.  When  Papandreou's  father  was  the 
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favored  candidate  In  1967.  the  militery 
seized  power.  Successive  U.S.  administra- 
tions did  little  to  pressure  the  Greeks  to 
return  to  democracy,  and  many  Greeks  be- 
lieve that  the  CIA  engineered  the  military 
take-over. 

How  should  Washington  react  now? 

We  hope  the  Reagan  administration  sup- 
ports the  Greek  people's  decision,  and  ex- 
tends the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  socialist 
government. 

Democracy  unites  the  West  more  power- 
fully than  any  position  on  the  constantly 
swinging  pendulum  of  economic  policies.  By 
supporting  Papandreou's  government  now. 
we  can  dispel  the  distrust  of  many  Greeks, 
and  weld  Greek-American  bonds.  Greece 
has  left  NATO  before,  and  our  military 
presence  can  be  shifted  to  Turkey,  if  neces- 
sary. 

But  perhaps  by  maintaining  cordial  rela- 
tions with  Greece  despite  economic  differ- 
ences, we  can  forestall  Greek  pullout  from 
NATO  and  the  Common  Market,  and  keep 
joint  military  cooperation,  if  not  U.S.  bases. 

The  Papandreou  government  has  much  to 
decide  between  campaign  rhetoric  and  prag- 
matic policy.  Democracy  is  not  perfect,  but 
it  remains  the  best  way  for  people  to  decide 
their  political  future.  We  learned  democracy 
from  the  ancient  Athens,  and  we  must  do 
nothing  to  take  it  from  the  modem 
Greeks.* 


EFFECT  OF  PAY  CAP  UPON 
ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGES 

HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 


•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
approximately  1,100  Federal  adminis- 
trative law  judges  nationwide.  They 
are  not  within  the  Senior  Executive 
Service.  Congress  properly  excluded 
them  because  of  their  exercise  of  judi- 
cial functions.  Bonuses  for  administra- 
tive law  judges  are  improper  because 
bonuses  tend  to  diminish  impartiality 
and  independence  of  judicial  action. 

Supreme  Court  Justices,  circuit 
court  and  district  court  judges  of  the 
United  States  function  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides their  salaries  may  not  be  im- 
paired. Because  of  this,  those  judges 
have  successfully  challenged  the  pay 
freezes  imposed  on  other  Federal  offi- 

Administrative  law  judges  are  crea- 
tiu-es  of  Congress.  They  serve,  for  the 
most  part,  as  trial  judges  for  Federal 
agencies  which  enforce  or  regulate 
Federal  laws. 

However,  they  are  vested  with  no 
less  responsibility  for  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  our  judicial  system  than 
the  constitutional  judges.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  in  1978.  recognized  in 
Butz  v.  Economou,  438  U.S.  478,  that 
ALJ's  are  "functionally  comparable" 
to  judges  employed  in  the  judicial 
branch  and  conferred  on  them  abso- 
lute immunity  for  judicial  acts.  In 
doing  so  the  Court  observed: 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  role  of 
the  .  .  .  administrative  law  judge  is  "func- 
tionally comparable"  to  that  of  a  (constitu- 
tional) judge.  His  powers  are  often,  if  not 
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generally,  comparable  to  those  of  a  trial 
judge.  •  •  • 

In  1980.  the  Supreme  Court  again 
addressed  the  role  of  administrative 
law  judges.  In  Marshall  v.  Jerrico,  Inc. 
466  U.S.  238.  250  the  Supreme  Court 
commented  upon  the  role  of  adminis- 
trative law  judges.  Thus,  the  Court  ob- 
served that  the  independent  adminis- 
trative law  judge  is  one  "whose  impar- 
tiality serves  as  the  ultimate  guaran- 
tee of  a  fair  and  meaningful  proceed- 
ing in  our  constitutional  regime." 

For  pay  purposes,  the  administrative 
law  judges  are  assigned  ratings  in  the 
Government's  GS  pay  schedule.  Their 
capped  salaries  carmoi  compare  with 
the  compensation  of  other  trial  judges 
and  members  of  the  bar  practicing  in 
the  private  sector.  The  ranks  of  the 
latter  serve  as  an  area  of  recruiting 
the  high-caliber  legal  abilities  and  ju- 
dicial temperament  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  Federal  judicial  administra- 
tion at  optimum  capacity.  Private 
sector  legal  fees  are  notoriously  gross- 
ly higher  than  the  present  pay  cap. 
Clearly,  therefore,  to  maintain  such  a 
cap  for  Federal  administrative  law 
judges  is  to  nurture  erosion  of  their 
ranks. 

Also,  such  a  pay  restraint  tends  to 
reduce  the  judicial  independence  of 
ALJ's.  This  independence  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Supreme  Court  and  by 
Congress  in  exempting  such  judges 
from  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act's 
bonus  provisions.  Independence  is  di- 
minished if  one  is  beset  with  adverse 
financial  considerations. 

Failure  to  provide  pay  relief  severely 
impacts  to  the  detriment  of  equal  and 
impartial  justice  precepts  and  loses 
the  virtues  inherent  in  our  system  of 
law  enforcement. 

I  ask  that  an  excerpt  of  an  opinion 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  (third  cir- 
cuit) decision  in  NLRB  against  Perma- 
nent Label  Corporation,  decided  June 
30,  1981.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  In  relevant  part.  Judge  Aldis- 
ert  wrote  a  concurring  opinion  in 
which  he  expressed  his  views  of  ad- 
ministrative law  judges.  The  pertinent 
remarks  appear  on  pages  30  through 
33.  Those  remarks  are  submitted  for 
further  testimony  that  the  pay  cap 
must  be  removed. 


Accepting  for  purposes  of  argiunent  that 
to  be  impartial  judges  must  be  independent 
of  all  political  or  employment  pressures,  I 
submit  that  the  view  that  the  ALJs  are  not 
sufficiently  independent  or  competent  is 
now  so  shopwom  as  to  be  totally  obsolete. 
To  the  contrary.  ALJs.  though  not  yet  an- 
nointed  with  life  tenure,  enjoy  an  independ- 
ence that  in  my  view  is  plainly  sufficient  to 
satisfy  reasonable  doubts.'" 


">See  generally  Lubbers,  Federal  AdminiMtrative 
Law  Jvdoex:  A  Fociu  on  our  InvUible  Judiciary,  33 
Admin.  L.  Rev.  109  (1981);  Admtn  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  Federal  Administrative  L*w 
Judge  Hearings  7-20  (1980).  Cf.  Nash  v.  Caii/ano. 
613  F.2d  10  (2d  Cir.  1980)  (AU  has  standing  to 
challenge  attempted  interference  with  decisional 
Independence  by  Social  Security  Administration). 
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More  importantly,  the  process  of 
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41941).  the  Administrative  Proce- 
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'o  guarantee  the  independence  of 
examiners." 


-14  (citations  omitted), 
of  the  selection  procedure  and 
protections  of  AU  independ- 
to  me  that  the  federal  judici- 
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ary  need  not  look  down  its  collective  nose  at 
AU  decisons.  Cf.  Eaatem  Engineering  &  El- 
evator Co..  Inc.  V.  NLRB,  637  f.2d  191  (3d 
Clr.  1980)  (NLRB  must  respect  special  com- 
petence of  AU  who  has  the  benefit  of  first- 
hand observation  of  witnesses).  I  am  not 
proposing  that  the  judiciary  abandon  all 
distinctions  between  AUs  and  Article  III 
judges  when  reviewing  decisions,  for  Con- 
gress has  clearly  intended  that  review  be  on 
a  different  level.  Of  course,  in  the  review  of 
the  choice  and  application  of  legal  precepts, 
a  judicial  function  dramatically  different 
from  reviewing  factfinding,  I  have  not  been 
loath  to  critize  either  the  AU  or  the 
agency.  See  Allegheny  General  Hospital  v. 
NLRB,  608  P.2d  965,  967-69  (3d  Cir.  1979). 
But  I  perceive  that  under  the  legislative 
schem,  at  least  in  the  context  of  factfinding, 
the  difference  may  well  be  more  tenuous 
than  our  decisions  in  the  Gissel  and  Hargen- 
rader  context  indicate. 
IV. 

I  concur  in  the  judgment  enforcing  the 
bargaining  order  in  this  case,  but  I  reject 
the  standard  applied  to  the  Board's  deci- 
sion. I  reject  the  standard  because  it  repre- 
sents unwarranted  interference  with  choices 
committed  by  Congress  to  the  agency  and 
thereby  impedes  the  development  of  a  co- 
herent national  labor  policy  by  the  NLRB.  I 
also  reject  the  standard  because  it  is  a  rule 
applied  to  achieve  results  not  based  on  the 
reasons  given.  I  am  convinced  that  as  long 
as  the  court  continues  to  anatomize  the 
Board's  reasons  for  imposing  a  bargaining 
order,  these  cases  will  continue  to  be  self-in- 
flicted wounds  that  will  drain  our  energies; 
energies  that  should  be  husbanded,  not  dis- 
sipated. 

Garth,   Circuit   Judge,   concurring   in 
part   and   dissenting   in   part,   with 
whom  Judges  Hunter  and  Weis  join: 
I. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  that  there  is 
substantial  evidence  to  support  the  Board's 
findings  of  unfair  labor  practices.  I  also 
tigree  with  the  majority's  reaffirmance  of 
our  precedents  which  require  that  the 
Board  articulate  its  reasons  for  imposing  a 
bargaining  order.  Maj.  op.  typescript  at  11; 
Hedatrom  Co.  v.  NLRB.  629  F.  2d  305  (3d 
Cir.  1980)  ten  banc)  IHedstrom  11);  NLRB  v. 
Armcor  Indus..  Inc.,  535  P.  2d  239  (3d  Cir. 
1976).  I  do  not  agree,  however,  that  either 
the  AU  or  the  Board  complied  with  our  ar- 
ticulation requirement  and  thus  I  would 
deny  enforcement  of  the  bargaining  order. 
II. 

Both  the  majority  and  I  recognize  this 
court's  insistence  that  ilie  Board  explain 
why  it  imposed  a  bargaining  order  rather 
than  ordering  a  re-run  election.  In  this  re- 
spect we  are  all  aware  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  admonished  the  Board  that  elec- 
tions are  the  preferred  way  to  ascertain 
whether  a  union  has  majority  support 
NLRB  v.  Gisiel  Packing  Co.,  395  U.S.  575, 
602  (1969):  The  Second  Circuit  has  summa- 
rized the  law  governing  the  Board's  choice 
of  remedies  for  employer  unfair  labor.« 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BROOKS  HAYS 


SPEECH  or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  history  of  this  House 
we  have  been  graced  by  individuals 
who  have  made  a  truly  special  mark 


and  whose  example  has  enriched  our 
Nation.  Brooks  Hays  was  such  a 
Member. 

I  cannot  find  the  words  to  describe 
the  remarkable  essence  of  this  man. 
He  was  the  consummate  story  teller 
and  his  wit  was  always  warm  and  kind. 
He  was  our  trusted  friend  and  col- 
league and  the  respect  we  felt  for  him 
was  deep  and  inspiring. 

His  love  of  country  and  dedication  to 
public  service  were  total.  After  his 
defeat  in  1954,  he  said: 

My  hope  is  strong  now  that  compassion 
will  be  matched  by  Imagination  in  the  arts 
of  government  so  that  our  lives  that  are  so 
interlocked  and  interrelated  may  be  blessed 
and  may  be  made  secure  in  God's  love. 

And  he  went  on  to  serve  his  country 
as  a  special  assistant  to  I*residents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  later  as  a 
professor  lecturing  with  distinction  on 
government  and  politics. 

His  courage  and  commitment  were 
evidence  of  his  patriotism,  his  deeply 
religious  principles,  and  his  steadfast 
belief  in  the  dignity  of  all  his  fellow 
Americans.  I  am  grateful  for  having 
had  the  privilege  to  serve  with  Brooks 
Hays. 

Millie  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Marian  and  the  children 
in  their  time  of  sorrow.* 


November  5,  1981 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  W.  O.  WALKER 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  simultaneously 
mourn  the  loss  and  to  salute  the  great 
spirit  and  contributions  of  one  of  the 
most  revered  leaders  in  the  black  com- 
miuiity  and  the  city  of  Cleveland— Mr. 
W.  O.  Walker.  Mr.  Speaker,  W.  O.,  as 
we  affectionately  called  him,  died  last 
Thursday,  October  29,  1981,  at  the  age 
of  85. 

That  was  a  sad  day  for  Clevelanders 
of  all  races  and  all  political  affili- 
ations. However,  we  can  take  solace  in 
the  monumental  contributions  of  W. 
O.  Walker,  the  unselfish  character  of 
this  exceptional  human  being  and  his 
powerful  legacy.  Mr.  Speaker,  W.  O. 
Walker  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 
community  and  made  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

In  his  almost  50  years  as  a  resident 
of  the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area, 
W.  O.  Walker  was  the  primary  com- 
municator and  a  dynamic  leader  on 
behalf  of  blacks,  the  poor,  and  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  knew  him 
as  the  man  who  brought  the  Call  and 
Post  newspaper  from  obscurity  in 
Cleveland  to  greatness.  W.  O.  Walker 
was  a  dreamer  who  envisioned  a  viable 
newspaper  in  the  black  community  as 
a  primary  tool  to  justice  and  progress. 
He  was  right. 

Prom  that  day  in  1932  when  he  took 
over  the  Call  and  Post  to  his  death,  he 


used  the  newspaper  as  a  mechanism  to 
interpret  both  the  national  and  local 
news  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  the 
black  community.  No  other  publica- 
tion in  Cleveland  can  make  that  claim. 
Because  of  his  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion to  seeing  his  dream  become  a  re- 
ality. W.  O.  Walker  gave  the  black 
community  through  the  Call  and  Post, 
a  loud  and  strong  voice  that  we  heard 
in  Cleveland  and  throughout  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  in  Cleve- 
land loved  and  respected  W.  D. 
Walker.  He,  in  turn,  viewed  the  com- 
munity as  his  children  and  assumed 
the  role  as  the  patriarch  in  the  black 
community. 

He  epitomized  the  struggle  that 
blacks  had  to  wage  to  succeed.  After 
succeeding,  he  took  the  strength  and 
lessons  he  gained  from  those  struggles 
and  passed  them  on  to  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  being  a 
master  at  his  craft  as  a  newspaperman 
and  community  patriarch.  W.  O. 
Walker  was  a  celebrated  politician.  He 
was  the  first  black  cabinet  officer  in 
Ohio,  a  city  councilman  and  a  member 
of  the  transit  board.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  being  considered  by 
President  Reagan  as  an  appointee  as 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights. 

Publisher,  patriarch,  politician, 
leader,  and  friend— all  of  these  words 
describe  the  strong  character  of  the 
late  W.  O.  Walker.  No  memorial  or 
tribute  to  him  would  be  complete 
without  those  words. 

W.  O.  Walker's  spirit  and  the  lessons 
he  taught  the  community  will  never 
die.  The  Call  and  Post  newsp^iper  and 
the  community  itself  stand  as  lasting 
tributes  to  him. 

I  join  with  the  staff  of  the  newspa- 
per and  the  entire  community  in 
noting  the  passing  of  W.  O.  Walker.  I 
also  join  with  the  entire  black  commu- 
nity in  rededicating  ourselves  to  con- 
tinuing the  struggle  for  justice  just  as 
W.  O.  Walker  did  every  day  of  his  life. 
At  this  time,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  noting  the  passing  of  W.  O. 
Walker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record,  articles 
which  appeared  in  Cleveland  newspa- 
pers noting  the  achievements  of -the 
late  W.  O.  Walker. 

W.  O.  Walker  Dies;  Publisher.  Leader 

(By  Alma  Kaufman] 
William  O.  Walker,  influential  editor  and 
publUher  of  the  Call  and  Post,  died  of  a 
heart  atUck  yesterday  afternoon.  He  was 

85 

He  collapsed  in  a  corridor  of  the  Call  and 
Post  Building  and  was  pronouned  dead  at 
2-45  p.m.  at  Lakeside  Hospital,  where  a  team 
led  by  chief  cardiologist  Robert  Batti  was 
unable  to  revive  him. 

Walker  was  one  of  three  finalists  under 
consideration  by  President  Ronald  Reagan 
to  become  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights.  . 

William  Otis  Walker  was  a  study  m  con- 
trasts. He  spoke  softly  but  published  a  loud 
newspaper. 

At  5  feet  7"/4  and  162  pounds,  he  wore  con- 
servative suits  but  smoked  a  big  briar  pipe 
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fired  with  an  aromatic  mixture  from  a  silver 
and  blue  pouch  labeled  Three  SUr. 

He  worked  60  to  80  hour  weeks  until  he 
was  80.  but  was  eternally  vigilant  In  the 
cause  of  those  Idled  on  welfare. 

He  helped  hundreds  of  men  and  women  in 
trouble  with  the  law  or  dowW  on  their  luck, 
but  said  "the  worst  thing  you  can  do  Is  give 
a  man  money.  Give  him  opportunity  to  help 

himself."  ,.., 

Walker  was  a  power  In  Republican  politics 
for  a  half -century,  but  supported  Democrats 
like  Louis  and  Carl  B.  Stokes. 

He  was  the  first  black  cabinet  officer  m 
Ohio,  a  city  councilman  from  Ward  11  and  a 
Republican  member  of  the  transit  board. 
Yet  he  feuded  with  Republican  Mayor 
Ralph  J.  Perk  and  befriended  Walkers 
council    successor.    Democrat    Charles    V. 

Carr. 

Walker  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  most 
influential  member  of  the  black  community. 
"If  W.O.  says  no,  it  won't  go."  said  black 
and  white  promoters  as  they  sought  Inter- 
views with  him.  but  he  kept  an  open  door  to 
all.  hustler  or  those  in  need. 

He  lived  in  a  $74,000  house  on  S.  Park 
Blvd.,  In  Shaker  Heights  but  tended  a  10- 
row  garden  of  com.  coUards.  beans  and 
squash  on  his  20-acre  farm  in  Hambden 
Township.  Geauga  County.  He  never 
learned  to  golf  but  wound  down  by  fishing 
for  blue  gill,  crapple  or  catfish  or  riding  his 
12W-horsepower  tractor,  mowing  his  two- 
acre  lawn  In  Hambden. 

He  worked  incessantly,  but  enjoyed  excep- 
tional health  and  credited  it  to  "picking  out 
healthy  parents.  My  father  Alex  lived  until 
73;  my  mother  Annie  untU  101." 

He  was  bom  in  Selma.  Ala..  Sept.  19.  1896. 
His  father  operated  Walker's  Cafe  at  18 
Washington  St.  there.  It  is  stiU  In  business 
under  the  same  name. 

A  white  minister  form  Boston  was  killed 
shortly  after  leaving  it  in  the  civil  rights 
riots  of  the  '60s. 

"I  do  anything  on  the  Call  and  Post  from 
selling  ads  to  writing  editorials. "  Walker 
said.  "My  father  could  do  anything  In  his 
cafe.  He  really  was  the  manager,  but  he 
coiad  substitute  for  any  worker  who  failed 
to  show  up,  from  chef  to  busboy.  He  was  an 
excellent  cook  and  his  best  dish  was  the 
Creole  recipe  called  Bnmswick  stew." 

Walker  worked  his  way  through  WUber- 
force  University  and  Oberlln  Business  Col- 
lege as  a  Pullman  porter  on  runs  starting 
from  Pittsburgh.  . 

After  he  was  graduated  from  Oberlm  in 
1918,  Walker  worked  for  a  short  time  with 
the  Urban  League  in  Pittsburgh.  He  then 
joined  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  and  within 
three  weeks  was  city  editor. 

A  year  later,  he  went  to  a  Norfolk,  Va., 
black  weekly  as  city  editor  and  in  1921 
founded  the  Washington,  D.C.  Tribune  with 
the  Murray  brothers,  who  had  begun  their 
printing  careers  In  Cincinnati. 

Nine  years  later.  Walker  was  managing 
editor,  but  the  older  Murray  brother  died. 
His  heirs  bickered  so  much  that  Walker  re- 
signed and  joined  the  first  integrated  de- 
partment store  in  the  land,  the  Fair  Depart- 
ment Store,  as  advertising  manager. 

He  had  been  promoted  to  manager  of  ius 
Baltimore  store  when  Norman  McGhee,  a 
Cleveland  lawyer,  persuaded  him  to  come 
here  In  1932  to  take  over  the  moribund  Call 
and  Post,  a  weekly  that  had  resulted  from 
the  merger  of  a  paper  founded  in  1918  and 
another  In  1926.  ,    ,        ,         ^ 

It  had  practically  no  circulation,  few  ad- 
vertisements, two  employees  and  a  mountain 
of  debts.  It  rented  offices  on  E.  53d  St.,  but 
was  printed  elsewhere  by  other  firms. 

Walker  was  promised  by  the  stockholders 
a  salary  of  $35  a  week,  but  for  the  first  two 
weeks  was  paid  nothing.  He  had  to  work 
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seven  days  a  week,  10  or  more  hours  a  day. 
selling  enough  ads  to  pay  his  two  employes 
and  the  printing  bills. 

For  the  next  few  years,  he  seldom  was 
able  to  take  more  than  $10  a  week  In  pay. 
but  slowly  he  built  the  business  up  until 
today  It  employs  more  than  60.  has  a  pay- 
roll of  $750,000  a  year  and  a  circulation  near 
40.000. 

The  Call  and  Post  occupies  most  of  a 
three-story  brick  building  it  owns  at  1949  E. 
105th  St.  Walker,  the  sole  owner,  occupied  a 
third-floor  comer  suite  of  paneled  offices 
there,  reporting  at  8:30  every  weekday 
moming  and  staying  at  least  until  6. 

"Maybe  I  am  a  workaholic,"  he  said  when 
he  was  79,  "and  I  keep  saying  I  am  going  to 
quit  doing  the  things  I  do.  But  I  enjoy  It, 
and  on  V.'ednesday,  press  day,  I  will  stay 
here  36  hours  straight  if  I  have  to."' 

Walker  helped  found  the  Future  Outlook 
League,  which  boycotted  businesses  in  the 
1930s  and  forced  them  to  hire  blacks,  fore- 
shadowing civil  rights  tactics  of  the  1960s. 
He  counted  this  his  foremost  accomplish- 
ment. 

Walker  said  he  never  experienced  any 
overt  forms  of  prejudice  because  he  was 
black.  He  continued  to  use  the  term 
"Negro"  long  after  it  was  out  of  fashion,  be- 
cause, he  said.  "I  am  out  of  fashion.  But  I 
get  there  as  quickly  as  do  the  militants,  and 
I  get  along  with  them.  At  least,  no  one  ever 
called  me  an  Uncle  Tom  to  my  face." 

But  prejudice  did  force  him  to  Invest  in 
other  enterprises.  When  banks  would  not 
mortgage  a  home  on  Ashbury  Ave.,  in  the 
then-white  Wade  Park  neighborhood,  he 
got  the  money  from  a  black  Insurance  com- 
pany. 

He  then  invested  in  another  black  insur- 
ance business. 

After  the  receivers  of  the  Reserve  Build- 
ing at  E.  55th  St.  and  Woodland  Ave.  re- 
fused to  lease  offices  to  Robert  Shauter  for 
a  pharmacy.  Shauter  came  Xo  Walker  for 
help. 

"The  only  ones  with  money  In  the  black 
community  were  numbers  racketeers." 
Walker  said.  "So  I  went  to  two.  Benny 
Mason  and  Willie  Plerson.  and  asked  them 
to  Invest  with  me.  We  bought  the  Reserve 
BuUdlng  and  rented  the  store  to  Bob 
Shauter. " 

Walker  was  criticized  for  working  with 
racketeers  and.  later,  for  backing  the  boy- 
cott of  McDonald's  hamburger  chain  by 
"Rabbi"  David  Hill. 

"If  you  want  to  influence  your  communi- 
ty," Walker  said,  "you  cannot  work  only 
with  the  good,  but  you  must  also  work  with 
the  ugly.  Mason  and  Pierce  by  prejudice 
were  almost  forced  into  the  rackets,  and 
they  did  good  with  their  money. " 

He  said  he  was  not  so  much  concerned 
with  Hill's  credentials  but  "in  his  cause,  and 
it  was  just.  The  McDonald's  at  83d  and 
Euclid  sold  more  hamburgers  than  any 
McDonalds  in  the  land.  Yet.  McDonald's 
said  blacks  could  not  have  franchises.  As  a 
Negro  publisher.  I  had  to  get  into  a  situa- 
tion and  create  order  where  there  might 
well  have  been  chaos." 

He  smiled  when  reminded  that  HUl  left 
town  one  jump  ahead  of  the  law.  driving  a 
Cadillac  a  woman  member  of  his  flock  had 
to  pay  for. 

"Black  women  have  a  soft  spot  for  minis- 
ters "  he  said.  "They  have  an  obsession  to 
buy  them  Cadillacs.  I  tried  to  dissuade  her. 
but  she  co-si«nied,  anyway." 

He  also  has  been  criticized  for  the  strident 
tone  of  the  Call  and  Post.  The  weekly  fre- 
quently prints  such  screaming,  red-ink 
headlines  as:  "Third  Triangle  Murder  Sus- 
pect Arrested  In  Alabama." 
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the  fortunetellers  did  not  exploit 

superstitions  of  his  community.  Walker 

pipe,  drew  on  it  for  a  moment, 

, "no  more  than  the  state  lottery. " 

was  director  of  industrial  relations 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

His  first  wife,  Theresa,  and  he  divorced  in 
1956  after  36  years  of  marriage.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Naomi,  and  a  sister,  Josie 
Waller. 

Leaders  Recall  Walker's  Help,  Influence 

When  William  O.  Walker  spoke,  people 
listened. 

That  is  how  former  Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes 
summed  up  the  impact  that  Walker  had  on 
the  community  during  the  decades  he  pub- 
lished the  Call  and  Post  newspaper. 

"You  never  think  about  a  man  like  W.  O. 
passing,"  Stokes  said  when  he  learned  of 
Walker's  death  yesterday  afternoon. 

"He  was  a  vital  component  in  getting  me 
elected  mayor  and  while  I  was  serving  as 
mayor,"  Stokes  said.  "I  could  get  the  mes- 
sage out  through  his  paper  when  the  dailies 
would  only  put  out  the  message  that  they 
wanted." 

Although  relations  between  Walker  and 
Stokes  soured  in  recent  years,  Stokes  said, 
"I  retained  my  respect  for  him  and  the  con- 
tribution he  made  to  me  and  to  the  commu- 
nity. His  role  was  a  unique,  hand-tailored 
one  he  created  over  the  years." 

Walker's  longtime  leadership  was  also  ac- 
knowledged by  Thomas  Vail,  Plain  Dealer 
publisher  and  editor. 

'W.  O.  Walker  was  a  leader  in  the  black 
community  for  longer  than  anyone  else  in 
my  memory,"  Vail  said.  "He  participated  as 
well  in  civic  affairs  involving  everyone, 
black  or  white.  He  was  a  fellow  newspaper- 
man and  friend  with  whom  I  served  on 
many  civic  committees. 
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"The  community  will  miss  him  very 
much." 

A  White  House  spokesman  said  President 
Reagan  was  saddened  when  he  heard  of  the 
death.  Reagan,  who  had  considered  Walker 
for  appointment  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  will  send  condo- 
lences to  Walker's  wife,  the  spokesman  said. 

Mayor  George  V.  Voinovich,  who  was  en- 
dorsed by  Walker  when  he  ran  for  mayor  in 
1979  and  again  this  year,  called  him  "my 
friend  and  counselor. 

"In  spite  of  his  success,  he  never  forgot 
his  own  struggle  or  the  struggle  of  his 
people,"  the  mayor  said.  ""I  came  to  know, 
love  and  respect  W.O." 

City  Council  President  George  L.  Forbes, 
D-20,  noted  that  despite  his  friendship  with 
Walker,  "he  was  not  hesitant  to  hit  black 
political  leaders  over  the  head  when  he 
thought  we  did  something  out  of  line.  He 
called  that  "putting  you  on  the  board.'  " 

Forbes  said  he  thought  Walker  was  most 
proud  of  his  accomplishments  in  establish- 
ing Operation  Alert,  a  coalition  of  business 
and  political  leaders  that  meets  weekly,  in 
the  development  of  the  Leaders  Defense 
Fund  that  provided  money  for  the  legal  ex- 
penses of  councilmen  accused  in  the  carni- 
val kickback  investigation  and  his  constant 
attacks  on  problems  in  the  black  communi- 
ty. 

"W.O.  was  an  institution.  He  was  an 
indomitable  spirit,"  Rep.  Louis  Stokes,  D- 
21,  of  Cleveland,  said  in  a  telephone  call 
from  Washington.* 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Moakley). 

DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C, 
Novembers,  1981. 
I    hereby   designate    the   Honorable   Joe 
Moakley  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Friday,  November  6,  1981. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Tuesday,  November  10,  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  2  minutes 
a.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 10,  1981.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  You  know  our  needs  and 
You  care  about  each  one,  and  so  we 
place  before  You  our  aspirations,  our 
fears,  and  our  hopes.  We  give  thanks 
that  You  hear  our  every  prayer  and 
You  listen  to  our  supplications.  We 
praise  Your  name,  O  God,  that  You 
lead  us  and  guide  us  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  and  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  May  Your 
spirit  be  ever  with  us  that  we  may 
dwell  in  Your  house  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjounis  on  Tuesday.  Novem- 
ber 10.  1981.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon,  Thursday.  November  12.  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  luianimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sensenbrenner)  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Dougherty,  for  1  hour,  on  No- 
vember 18. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKART)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio  for  5  minutes,  today. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  3454.  IN- 
TELLIGENCE AUTHORIZATION 
ACT.  1982 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight,  Tuesday, 
November  10,  1981.  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  3454,  the  Intel- 
ligence Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sensenbrenner)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lewis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Daub. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKART)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dyson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BONKER. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAFALIS: 
H.R.  4924.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Amendments  of   1976 
with  respect  to  certain  alien  farmworkers; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  4925.  A  bill  to  provide  improved  con- 
gressional   oversight    of   cost    overruns   of 
major  defense  systems;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Synar): 
H.R.  4926.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  acquire,  by  purchase  or 
condemnation,  such  interests  in  oil,  gas, 
coal,  and  other  minerals  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Indians  as  are 
needed  for  Skiatook  Lake,  Okla.,  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas,  lii.  Broyhill,  Mr. 
SCHETJER,   Mr.  Markey.  Mr.   Luken, 
Mr.  Swirx,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Ri- 
NALDO,  Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Marks, 
Mr.  Tauke,  and  Mr.  Bliley): 
H.R.  4927.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  eliminate  certain  pro- 
visions relating  to  consolidations  or  mergers 
of    telegraph    and    record   carriers    and    to 
create  a  fully  competitive  marketplace  in 
record  carriage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY, 

NOVEMBER  10,  1981 
Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 


ADJOURNMENT 

j:.v.«.xxxvx     «x.    ^^ .^., Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 

unanimous"^onsenT '  that^" when    the    that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1328:  Mr.  Archer.  Mrs.  Boccs.  Mr. 
Brooks.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Sam 
B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Loeftler, 
Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Tadzin, 
Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Whittaker. 
and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  4146:  Mr.  Lundine  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  4346:  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Daub,  and 
Mr.  Erdarl. 

H.R.  4686:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Bodquahd, 
Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Oberstah,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Walgren. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  November  2,  1981) 


PRAYIR 

the  Reverend  Richard 
LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered  the 
prayer : 

Father  in  Heaven,   in  this 

family  where,  so  often,  is- 

gi^at  magnitude  affect  the  des- 

nillions.  help  us  not  to  overlook 

of  those  who  devote  them- 

,he  minutiae  and  the  mundane 

\fhich  major  matters  would  not 

We  recognize  with  gratitude 

service  of  ofSce  staffs,  the 

tireless  work  of  those  in  the 

the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

t  at  Arms  and  their  staffs. 

the  doorkeepers  and  the 

thank  Thee  for  all  of  the  de- 

in  the  bxiildings  and  on 

the  maintenance  people. 

operators,  the  police,  and 

keep  the  place  beautiful. 

never  to  take  for  granted  lov- 

support  so  essential  to  the 

ork  of  the  powerful,  influen- 

leaders   who   occupy   this 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  men 

of  the  press  and  pray  that 

efforts   will   accurately 

inform  the  people.  And 

we  pray  for  the  families  of 

we  have  mentioned.  May  Thy 

love  keep  them  safe  and  meet 

ijeeds.  We  pray  this  in  the  name 

of  all  friends.  Amen. 


gre  atest 


RECOC(NITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
^lAJORITY  LEADER 


FlESroENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


CC  CHRAN. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  Journal  of 
of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
date. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


OliDER  OF  PROCEDURE 


COCHRAN. 


Mr.  President,  under  a 

order.  I  understand  that  there 

period  of  time  not  to  exceed  20 

routine  morning  business.  As 

time  allotted  to  the  leader 

mor|iing.  I  wish  to  proceed  at  this 


lor 
the 


PrlESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
may  proceed. 


The 


PRECLEARANCE     PROCEDURE     UN- 
DER THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
CO  call  attention  to  legislation  that  was 
introduced  2  weeks  ago  relating  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Last  week  and 
the  week  before  as  well.  I  described  the 
legislation  that  was  being  introduced 
which  would,  in  effect,  create  a  new  pre- 
clearance  procedure  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  As  Members  realize,  section 
5  of  the  existing  law  provides  for  a  proce- 
dure for  approval  of  changes  in  local 
election  laws  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Although  the  law  speci- 
fies that  a  decision  must  be  made  within 
60  days,  experience  has  shown  that, 
often,  the  period  of  time  drags  out  much 
longer  than  that,  and  some  local  political 
subdivisions  have  waited  up  to  5  years 
or  more  before  a  decision  has  been  made 
by  the  Department  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest for  approval  of  a  local  change  in 
election  laws. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  create  a  new  procedure  where- 
by local  political  subdivisions  will  sub- 
mit proposed  changes  to  the  Federal 
district  court.  There  will  be  provided  an 
expedited  procedure  for  consideration 
based  on  the  rules  for  declaratory  judg- 
ment. Under  this  procedure,  all  inter- 
ested persons  will  be  given  notice.  The 
Department  of  Justice  will  be  served  with 
process,  and  the  same  office  that  now 
exists  for  the  review  of  changes  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  to  review  the  changes  con- 
sidered in  this  court  proceeding.  An- 
other important  difference  is  that 
whereas  the  existing  section  5  preclear- 
ance  requirements  apply  now  only  to  a 
few  States  and  parts  of  a  few  others, 
this  new  procedure  would  be  applied  with 
equal  force  and  effect  throughout  the 
Nation  in  every  jurisdiction. 

I  know  that  the  reaction  of  some,  as 
I  have  said  before,  will  be  that  this  may 
be  an  effort  to  undermine  the  act.  to 
make  it  more  difficult  to  enforce,  and  to 
impose  a  greater  burden  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  our  court  system.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  proposal 
that  has  been  carefully  developed  by  a 
law  professor  and  a  Federal  judge  who 
have  written  an  article  that  is  being  pub- 
lished in  the  Kentucky  Law  Review  relat- 
ing to  the  necessity  for  having  a  law  for 
the  1980's  and  not  one  that  relates  to  the 
problems  and  diflBculties  of  the  1960's. 

To  indicate  that  this  proposal  has 
support  from  representatives  in  the  mi- 
nority community  in  the  South.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  during  the  hear- 
ings in  the  other  body,  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Wilbur  Colom, 
who  is  a  black  lawyer  from  Columbus. 
Mississippi,  active  in  the  civil  rights 
movement,  active  also  in  voter  registra- 
tion efforts,  and  a  leading  young  Repub- 
lican in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  testi- 


fied and  gave  a  report  on  this  new  pro- 
cedure. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  entire  state- 
ment to  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
House  be  printed  following  my  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  (See  ex- 
hibit 1.) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  refer  to  some  of  the 
statements  that  Mr.  Colom  made.  He 
points  out  that  while  there  are  some 
who  advocate  no  change  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  particularly  no  change  in  the 
section  5  preclearance  requirement,  he 
says  that  the  maintenance  of  a  pre- 
clearance procedure  is  necessary  to  the 
two-party  system  and  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  fundamental  rights.  Then 
he  says : 

While  we  must  acknowledge  that  voter 
Intimidation,  barriers  to  registration  and 
even  ballot  box  stuffing,  the  tools  of  the 
past,  to  a  large  extent,  have  disappeared, 
there  still  remains  white  block  voting,  sub- 
tle maneuvers  to  dilute  black  voting  strength 
and  blatant  efTorts  to  negate  black  electoral 
gains.  Mississippi  has  changed.  There  Is 
greater  equality.  Those  who  say  they  have 
seen  no  discrimination  against  blacks  In 
Mississippi  must  be  blind.  Those  who  say 
that  any  change  In  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
win  turn  back  the  clock  of  racial  equality 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  progress  our  State 
has  made.  Of  course,  we  still  have  far  to  go. 

He  goes  on  and  suggests  that  the 
Keady-Cochran  proposal,  as  he  refers  to 
it  in  his  remarks,  should  be  carefully 
considered  and  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  review  this  suggestion 
and  look  at  it  not  in  terms  of  an  effort 
to  turn  the  clock  back,  to  go  back  to  the 
days  of  poll  tax  and  other  devices  that 
were  designed  to  prevent  or  undermine 
the  full  participation  in  the  political 
process  by  minority  citizens,  but  as  an 
effort  to  move  into  the  eighties  with  a 
modern  enforcement  procedure  which 
would  be  based  upon  due  process,  an  en- 
forcement of  the  law  that  would  prohibit 
any  effort  to  deny  voting  rights  in  any 
place  in  this  country.  My  suggestion.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  if  it  is  important  to 
protect  with  the  full  force  of  a  preclear- 
ance procedure  the  voting  rights  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,  then  who  can  argue 
that  it  is  not  important  enough  to  have 
a  procedure  for  protecting  those  rights 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  or  in  the  State 
of  Illinois?  If  it  is  against  the  law  to 
commit  a  crime  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
against  the  law  to  commit  it  in  Cali- 
fornia. That  is  our  Federal  system.  Fed- 
eral laws  apply  nationwide.  This  act  can 
bs  given  full  force  and  effect  nationwide 
under  this  new  procedure. 

Some  say,  well,  they  have  heard  about 
that  in  the  House;  they  rejected  it  over- 
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whelmingly.  Nobody  has  really  had  this 
proposal  before  them,  Mr.  President. 
It  is  a  new  procedure  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  review  it  carefully  during  the 
hearings  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  that 
will  be  undertaken,  as  I  understand  it, 
early  next  year  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

EXRIBTT    1 

Statement  of  Wilbur  O.  Colom 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

My  name  Is  Wilbur  O.  Colom.  You  have 
my  resume  before  you  and  I  will  omit  any 
reference  to  my  background  other  than  to 
point  out   that  I  was  born   and  spent  my 
entire  life  in  Mississippi,  except  for  a  pe- 
riod of  10  years  when  I  was  away  In  school. 
This  Is  a  most  dlfBcult  presentation  for 
me  to  make:   not  because  of  any  doubt  re- 
garding   the    merits   of   the   Keaiy  Cochran 
proposal,  but  because  I  find  myself  Isolated 
from  men  and  women  who  have  been  heroic 
figures  In  my  life,  some  even  my  personal 
friends.    Aaron    Henry.    Charles    Evers    and 
many  others  who  testified  before  you  have 
been  persons  who  have  fought  critical  bat- 
tles  that   gave   me   the   right   to  vote,   gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  be  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent  Reagan's   transition    staff.   They   were 
out  front  when  bombs  were  the  greatest  tool 
of  the  opponents  of  equal  opportunity.  But 
I,  too.  was  active  In  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment In  the  mld-60's  and  I.  too.  recall  the 
gross   Inequalities. 

Add  my  voice  to  theirs  In  saying  that  the 
voting  rights  act  must  be  extended. 

As  an  active  Republican.  I  can  say  with- 
out hesitation  that  the  voting  rights  act 
and  section  5  of  the  act  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  two  party  system  and 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  fundamen- 
tal rights.  Indeed,  my  right  and  that  of 
my  child  to  participate  in  the  electoral 
process  is  at  stake. 

While  we  must  acknowledge  that  voter 
Intimidation,  barriers  to  registration  and 
even  ballot  box  stuffing,  the  tools  of  the 
past,  to  a  large  extent,  have  disappeared. 
There  still  remains  white  block  voting,  sub- 
tle maneuvers  to  dilute  black  voting 
strength  and  blatant  ellorU  to  negate  black 
electoral  gains. 

Mississippi  has  changed.  There  Is  greater 
eauallty.  Those  who  say  they  have  seen  no 
discrimination  against  blacks  in  Mississippi 
must  be  blind.  Those  who  say  that  any 
change  in  the  Voting  Rights  Act  will  turn 
baci  the  clock  of  racial  equality  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  progress  our  State  has 
made. 

Of  course,  we  still  have  far  to  go.  Resist- 
ance Is  not  so  much  among  the  populace  as 
It  Is  among  the  political  forces  now  In  power, 
for  they  correctly  see  that  the  Influx  of 
blacks  Into  the  electoral  process  will  offer 
the  potential  for  new  coalitions  and  new 
political  alignments  that  may  not  allow 
their  continued  political  domination. 

Nothing  has  done  more  to  foster  the  de- 
velopment of  the  two  party  system  In  Mis- 
sissippi than  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Now  we 
find  two  parties  competing  for  two  large 
voting  groups,  with  both  parties  being  fun- 
damentally strengthened  in  the  process.  It 
Is  critical  to  the  Republican  party  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  that  the  rights  of  black 
voters  be  protected  in  the  broadest  of  forms. 
To  do  otherwise  would  Invite  a  return  to 
the  one  party  dlxlcrat  days. 

Now.  to  the  specifics  of  the  Ready/ 
Cochran  pronosal.  William  Keady  Is  the 
chief  Judge  for  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Mississip- 
pi. George  Cochran  is  a  professor  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi  Law  Center. 
Their  proposal   Is  outlined  in  their  forth- 


coming article  In  the  Kentucky  Law  Journal 
entitled  "Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act:  A  Time  for  Revision."  The  Keady/ 
Cochran  article  relies  on.  among  other 
things,  one  document  with  which  I  am  sure 
you  are  familiar,  the  GAO  report  on  the 
voting  rights  section  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  a  book  entitled  "Compromise  Com- 
pliance "  Both  lead  to  some  unavoidable 
conclusions  which  serve  as  the  empirical 
foundation  for  the  Keady/Cochran  proposal. 
First,  there  Is  an  extremely  high  submis- 
sion rate  by  covered  jurisdictions  of  proposed 
change,  and  this  submission  rate  has  an 
incapacitating  effect  on  quality  review  by 
the  voting  rights  sections.  Second,  there  are 
real  and  Justifiable  suspicions  that  admin- 
istrative preclearance  has  neglected  those 
interests  It  was  designed  to  serve.  1980  sta- 
tistics show  that  of  7,340  submissions,  only 
51  objections  were  Interposed.  The  chaotic 
and  hurried  review  given  by  the  ClvU  RlghU 
DlvlsloD.  tends  to  bear  out  the  conclusion 
that  effective  full  enforcement  is  not  now 
and  cannot  be  achieved  In  the  Department 
of  Justice  now  or  In  the  future.  Third,  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Morris  v.  Gressett  held 
that  there  Is  no  Judicial  review  of  a  depart- 
mental decision  not  to  object  to  a  submis- 
sion. 

Such  an  unreviewable  power  Is  foreign  to 
our  process  and  has  a  potential  for  abuse.  I 
prefer  to  vest  the  responsibility  of  protect- 
ing my  rights  to  participate  In  the  electoral 
process  In  the  hands  of  a  southern  Federal 
Judee.  subject  to  the  expedited  review  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  than  to  vest  that  authority 
In  the  hands  of  a  political  appointee  whose 
position  may  be  based  upon  his  or  her  role 
In  a  campaign,  rather  than  his  or  her  dedi- 
cation to  the  law. 

Finally,  in  1975.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Pottlnger  stated  that  a  mechanism 
would  be  In  place  which  would  Insure  that 
covered  Jurisdlotlons  comply  with  the  pre- 
clearance requirement.  Recently,  he  ac- 
knowledged, after  six  years,  that  no  such 
mechanism  has  been  put  In  place.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  no  such  technique  Is 
available  in  the  Department. 

It  Is  mandatory,  considering  the  foregoing, 
that  this  committee  explore  alternatives 
which  will  cure  the  existing  deficiencies  of 
administrative  preclearance  and  would  ex- 
tend the  protection  currently  offered  by  sec- 
tion 5  to  all  minorities  of  the  United  States, 
no  matter  where  they  may  be  located. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  now  strongly 
urge  that  you  support  the  Keady/Cochran 
proposal  as  found  In  the  forthcoming  article 
in  the  Kentucky  Law  Review  and.  If  I  am 
correct,  a  draft  copy  of  which  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  each  member  of  the  committee. 
In  Its  broadest  outline,  their  conclusion 
Is  that  section  5  should  be  given  nation- 
wide application  and  that  the  political  unit 
be  required  to  bring  a  declaratory  Judgment 
In  a  local  United  States  district  court  for 
proposed  electoral  alterations.  The  amended 
statute  would  contain  the  same  require- 
ments as  now.  with  the  United  States  being 
named  the  defendant.  On  filing,  appropriate 
notice  would  be  required  to  inform  inter- 
ested parties. 

It  would  take  two  forms.  First,  publica- 
tion in  local  newspapers  for  three  consecu- 
tive weeks.  Second,  actual  service  of  the 
complaint  upon  interested  persons  or  orga- 
nizations which  have  their  names  placed  in 
a  "permanent  registry"  maintained  in  the 
office  of  the  district  court  clerk. 

In  light  of  the  current  Inability  of  mi- 
norities to  have  definitive  input  to  the  pre- 
clearance process  as  well  as  the  previously 
stated  inability  to  secure  Judicial  review  of 
a  decision  not  to  object,  this  portion  of  the 
Keady  Cochran  proposal  Is  critical. 

The  statutory  right  of  intervention  by 
individuals  would,  among  other  things, 
make  irrevelant  a  departmental  decision  not 


to  object.  If  the  department  fails  to  object 
and  Intervention  does  not  occur,  an  uncon- 
tested Judgment  would  then  be  entered. 

The  problem  with  an  unusually  biased 
Judge  would  be  cured  by  the  provision  for 
an  automatic  stay  coupled  with  an  expe- 
dited appeal  procedure.  I  recently  had  an 
expedited  appeal  to  the  fifth  circuit  and 
we  were  at  oral  argument,  all  briefing  com- 
pleted, sixty  days  after  notice  of  appeal  was 
filed.  Moreover,  the  avaUabillty  of  a  statu- 
tory right  for  mandamus  would  assure  that 
these  actions  would  be  heard  expeditiously. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  voting  rights 
act  can  and  should  be  strengthened  to  as- 
sure effective  enforcement.  This  proposal 
achieves  that  goal  while  at  the  same  time 
allowing  for  nationwide  application  and 
ending  an  inefficient  administrative  proce- 
dure. In  a  candid  moment,  my  friends  from 
Mississippi,  many  who  have  testified  before 
you,  will  admit  that  the  Justice  department 
is  doing  less  than  a  grand  Job  of  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  voting 
rights  act. 

They  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  fault  with  the  Keady /(3ochran  pro- 
posal. Yet.  they  fear  that  any  tinkering  with 
the  act  wUl  resiUt  in  It  being  gutted  with 
republican  amendments.  I  hope  and  I  pray 
that  the  present  administration  and  my  fel- 
low  republicans   will   prove  them   wrong. 

The  enforcement  procedures  of  the  voting 
rights  act  are  not  written  on  a  sacred  scroll. 
While  the  principles  embodied  in  the  act 
should  be  sacred  to  all  of  us;  for  it  was 
through  much  suffering  In  my  lifetime  the 
gains  were  made,  the  mechanism  for  en- 
forcement should  be  open  for  debate  as  Mis- 
sissippi changes  and  as  America  changes. 
Innovative  Ideas  on  enforcement  such  as 
the  Keady/Cochran  proposal  should  be 
welcomed. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
of  no  other  request  for  leader  time  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan. 


RECOGNITION      OF     THE      ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gor- 
ton* .  The  acting  minority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  minority 
leader's  time  be  available  to  me  and 
added  to  my  time.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  special  order  time  pe- 
riods for  myself.  Senator  Sasser,  Sena- 
tor Chiles.  Senator  Melcher.  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  and  Senator  Metzen- 
BAUM  be  consolidated  and  be  under  my 
control  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  it  L*  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mttchell)  has  a  special  or- 
der and  wishes  to  speak  at  this  time,  and 
I  am  agreeable  to  that,  if  he  wishes  to 
seek  recognition. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
MITCHELL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 
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protect,  when  necessary,  unpopular  views 
and  politically  unrepresented  minorities. 
Instead  of  following  election  returns, 
courts  are  supposed  to  apply — in  a  con- 
sistent, careful,  and  rational  manner — 
constitutional  precedent  and  principle  to 
both  old  and  new  problems.  In  this  way. 
the  courts  preserve  our  democratic  proc- 
ess and  constitutional  protections,  no 
matter  what  the  political  passions  of  the 
moment  might  be. 

The  Attorney  Generals  expressed  pref- 
erence that  courts  follow  election  returns 
rather  than  legal  precedent  demonstrates 
a  fundamental  misunderstanding  of  the 
judiciary's  role  in  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. This  idea,  in  fact,  is  a  radical  change 
from  the  historical  and  traditional  role 
of  the  courts.  The  Attorney  General  does 
not  seek  a  return  to  conservative  prin- 
ciples, but  instead  would  undermine  one 
of  the  oldest  principles  in  our  constitu- 
tional system — the  independence  of  the 
judiciary. 

Unless  the  judicial  branch  is  free  to 
play  its  proper  role,  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment will  be  weakened,  and  all  Amer- 
icans will  suffer  for  it.  I  am  deeply 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  the  Attorney 
General,  the  chief  legal  officer  of  our 
country,  fails  to  recognize  fundamental 
constitutional  principles.  Indeed,  his  ill- 
advised  remarks — in  spite  of  their  pos- 
sible immediate  political  attractiveness — 
serve  only  to  weaken  the  respect  for  and 
independence  of  the  judiciary. 

Overall,  the  Attorney  General  criti- 
cized our  courts  for  doing  too  much  pol- 
icymaking. The  problem  with  this  criti- 
cism is  that  he  then  appeals  to  the  courts 
to  yield  to  a  so-called  ground  swell  of 
conservatism  evidenced  by  the  1980  elec- 
tion. That  is,  he  urges  the  courts  to  base 
their  decisions  on  partisan  political  re- 
sults. In  other  words,  he  does  want  the 
Federal  courts  to  make  policy,  so  long 
as  they  are  policies  he  favors.  Thus,  Mr. 
Smith  advocates  the  very  type  of  politi- 
cal decisionmaking  by  the  courts  which 
he  attacks. 

Moreover,  except  for  expressing  a  dis- 
taste for  certain  recent  court  decisions, 
the  Attorney  General  offers  no  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  courts  are  to  properly 
resolve  constitutional  disputes.  The  logic 
of  his  position  is  that,  in  spite  of  con- 
stitutional principles,  the  courts  should 
follow  the  election  returns.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  find  any  constitutional  principles 
to  support  the  Attorney  General's  posi- 
tion. 

n 
The  Federal  courts  do  and  should  de- 
velop constitutional  law.  Obviously,  our 
Founding  Fathers  could  not  anticipate 
nor  expressly  provide  for  each  and  every 
situation  which  merits  constitutional 
protection.  That  is  part  of  the  genius  of 
our  Constitution — its  principles  remain 
flexible  enough  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  our  society  even  200  years  after 
its  adoption.  To  make  this  svstem  work, 
the  power  was  lodged  with  the  courts  to 
define  the  substantive  content  of  con- 
stitutional guarantees  in  those  situations 
not  made  part  of  the  very  language  of 
our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 

To  be  sure,  in  the  proper  exercise  of 
this  power,  courts  have  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  past  40  years  in  remedy- 


ing constitutional  wrongs.  This  role  of 
the  courts,  however,  has  not  been  as- 
sumed by  choice  or  judicial  fiat.  While  in 
the  first  instance,  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  may  hold  the  power 
to  enforce  constitutional  guarantees — 
by  providing  criminal  penalties,  redress 
in  civil  suits,  and  the  like — neither  of 
these  branches  nor  State  government 
has  always  shown  a  readiness  to  share 
the  responsibility  of  fully  vindicating 
constitutional  principles  So  the  courts, 
when  called  upon  to  remedy  demonstra- 
ble constitutional  wrongs,  have  done  so. 
Of  course,  many  of  the  wrongs  that 
Federal  courts  are  called  upon  to  make 
right  would  not  even  reach  the  judicial 
system  if  remedies  were  elsewhere  pro- 
vided. But  this  sadly  has  not  been  the 
case. 

We  must  remember  that  courts  do  not 
trigger  litigation.  Rather  litigants  bring 
lawsuits  to  courts.  For  courts  to  resolve 
these  disputes  in  no  way  touches  upon 
the  constitutional  doctrine  of  justici- 
ability, as  the  Attorney  General  might 
have  us  believe.  As  our  Constitution  re- 
quires, Federal  courts  deal  with  real,  live 
"cases  and  controversies."  And  Federal 
judges  would  be  shirking  responsibility 
to  turn  their  backs  on  legitimate  griev- 
ances that  are  brought  by  parties  who 
have  been  wronged. 

What  would  the  Attorney  General 
have  the  courts  do?  In  addition  to  his 
beckoning  toward  the  recent  election 
returns,  the  Attorney  General  referred, 
in  his  recent  speech,  to  several  areas 
where  he  thought  the  courts  should  ap- 
proach constitutional  decisionmaking 
differently. 

First,  in  the  area  of  justiciability,  he 
suggested  a  more  conservative  approach 
to  allowing  parties  to  bring  constitu- 
tional questions  to  the  attention  of  the 
courts.  Interestingly,  this  is  an  area  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
issued  several  decisions  which  signifi- 
cantly alter  the  requirements  of  stand- 
ing and  similar  principles  in  a  manner 
that  cuts  back  the  reach  of  the  Federal 
courts. 

What  the  Attorney  General  seems  to 
be  suggesting  is  that  this  is  not  enough, 
and  that  more  litigants  should  be  denied 
access  to  the  courts  to  argue  that  con- 
stitutional principles  have  been  violated. 
In  short,  he  thinks  that  constitutional 
problems  would  be  solved  if  there  simply 
were  no  opportunity  to  argue  that  they 
exist.  This  hardly  seems  to  be  a  princi- 
pled way  of  dealing  with  pressing  con- 
stitutional controversies. 

Second,  the  Attorney  General  suggests 
a  halt  in  the  development  of  the  law  of 
equal  protection  in  its  application  to  both 
new  groups  and  new  areas.  Again,  he 
suggests  no  new  or  different  formulation 
of  the  constitutional  principle  of  equal 
protection.  Rather,  he  suggests  rejecting 
the  application  of  equal  protection 
standards  already  enunciated  and  ap- 
plied. In  other  words,  he  would  deny  this 
most  basic  constitutional  protection  to 
those  groups  who  have  not  yet  had  a 
chance  to  bring  their  constitutional 
grievances  to  the  courts— again  not  a 
principled  means  of  adjudicating  these 
issues. 

Finally,  the  Attorney  General  com- 
plains about  the  intrusions  which  courts 
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have  made  into  the  operations  of  gov- 
ernment when  fashioning  remedies  to 
undo  the  harm  inflicted  by  constitutional 
wrongs.  Certainly,  this  is  a  topic  which 
deserves  serious  debate,  since  it  raises 
very  difficult  issues  under  the  constitu- 
tional doctrine  of  separation  of  powers. 
Unfortunately,  the  Attorney  General 
does  not  contribute  to  such  a  debate.  He 
ignores  the  fact  that  courts  have  been 
forced  to  enter  into  the  area  of  remedy- 
ing constitutional  wrongs  In  large  part 
because  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government — in  many  in- 
stances at  the  State  or  local  level— have 
simply  refused  to  face  up  to  their  con- 
stitutional responsibilities.  Whether  with 
respect  to  local  voting  laws,  treatment 
in  prisons,  discrimination  in  education, 
or  other  subjects,  the  Federal  courts  have 
been  compelled  to  vindicate  constitu- 
tional principles  when  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  have  themselves  re- 
fused to  act. 

For  instance,  in  the  1978  case  of 
Hutto  against  Finnev.  the  Supreme 
Court  described  conditions  of  an  Arkan- 
sas prison  as  "a  dark  and  evil  world  com- 
pletely alien  to  the  free  world."  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  Court  held  that  such  con- 
ditions constituted  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  in  violation  of  the  eighth 
amendment,  and  affirmed  the  lower 
court's  broad  remedies  designed  to  clean 
up  the  situation.  Does  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral expect  the  courts  to  let  these  kinds 
of  conditions  exist  when  everyone  else 
has  stood  idly  by? 

For  the  Attorney  General,  the  solu- 
tions somehow  lie  in  inactivity,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  acknowledged  con- 
stitutional rights  have  been  violated  sind 
no  remedy  is  available.  He  does  not  deny 
the  wrong;  he  would  just  eliminate  the 
possible  remedy. 

Signiflcantlv.  the  Attorney  General 
made  no  pledge  whatever  to  have  the 
executive  branch  aid  the  Federal  courts 
in  their  constitutional  duties.  To  the 
contrary,  he  proposes  that  courts  simplv 
resist  expansion  of  constitutional  rights, 
diminish  the  standards  by  which  already 
recognized  rights  are  evaluated,  and 
limit  the  remedies  provided  for  acknowl- 
edged constitutional  wrongs.  To  be  sure, 
courts  can  and  do  make  mistakes.  This  is 
inevitable  in  anv  human  institution.  The 
fact  that  mistakes  have  occurred,  how- 
ever, does  not  justify  a  wholesale  attack 
on  the  independence  of  the  judiciary. 

Nonetheless,  the  Attorney  General 
would  have  the  courts  close  their  doors  to 
certain  groups  and  issues — especially  in 
the  areas  of  environmental  control, 
school  desegregation,  employment  dis- 
crimination, and  alien's  rights — without 
any  apparent  alternatives  for  the  fash- 
ioning of  necessary  and  proper  relief. 

■Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  the 
complex  and  difficult  issues  of  constitu- 
tional adiudication.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's statement  last  week  was  no  more 
than  a  camoaisn  speech— full  of  political 
rhetoric  critical  of  the  courts,  and  dan- 
gerouslv  lacking  in  constitutional  princi- 
ple. Mr.  Smith's  speech  is  unfortunate  in 
that  it  attempts  to  discredit  the  courts, 
and  shows  an  obvious  willingness  of  the 
executive  branch's  highest  legal  officer  to 
attack  the  judiciary  for  partisan  political 


purposes.  If  followed,  his  ideas  could  lead 
to  the  undermining  of  one  of  the  funda- 
mental parts  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment—an independent  judiciary.  The 
Constitution  grants  us  far  more,  and  we, 
as  American  citizens,  deserve  no  less. 

Thank  vou,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  RIEGLE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  120— 
EMERGENCY  RESOLUTION  DI- 
RECTING THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
ASSURE  AN  ADEQUATE  FLOW  OF 
AFFORDABLE  CREDIT  TO  SMALL 
BORROWERS 

Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  BroEN,  Mr.  Bor- 
EN,  Mr.  BuRDicK.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  J.^cKSON,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Zorinsky)  . 

HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  sev- 
eral of  us  will  be  participating  in  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  interest  rate  emergency 
that  is  afflicting  the  country  at  this  time. 
A  group  of  35  Democratic  Senators  are 
putting  forward  a  major  policy  initiative 
to  deal  with  that  problem. 

I  will  very  shortly  make  an  opening 
statement  that  describes  this  initiative 
and  then  I  shall  yield  to  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution  that 
we  are  offering  today  represents  a  major 
policy  initiative  that  will  bring  down  the 
record  high  interest  rates  which  are  now 
doing  massive  damage  to  key  sectors  of 
the  economy  and  which  are  also  plunging 
the  economy  deeper  into  recession. 

The  Reagan  administration's  strategy 
calls  for  high  interest  rates.  We  feel  that 
this  policy  has  to  change  and  change 
now. 

The  resolution  that  we  are  putting  for- 
ward will  have  the  force  of  law  and  will 
compel  a  change  in  this  high  interest 
rate  policy. 

It  will  require  the  President  to  act 
immediately  to  bring  down  interest  rates 
and  to  see  to  it  that  sufficient  credit  is 
directed  to  those  economic  sectors  and 
regions  that  are  now  being  crippled  by 
the  high  interest  rates. 

It  is  our  intention  to  press  this  issue 
with  all  the  strength  that  we  have. 

I  might  say  that  the  data  released  bv 
the  Department  of  Labor  todav  indicates 
that  the  unemployment  rate  in  the 
United  States  last  month  rose  to  8  per- 
cent. This  is  the  highest  level  of  unem- 
ployment in  this  country  since  the  late 
fall  of  1975.  We  have  not  had  unemploy- 
ment as  high  as  8  percent  since  that 
time. 

Five  hundred  fifty  thousand  additional 
Americans  lost  their  jobs  last  month. 


and  we  now  have  8.5  million  Americans 
who  are  out  of  work.  Many  of  them  are 
jobless  simply  because  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  commitment  to  this 
high  interest  rate  strategy.  The  admin- 
istration's monetary  overkill  is  creating 
this  unemployment,  creating  a  cascade 
of  business  bankruptcies  and  sending  the 
economy  deeper  and  deeper  into  reces- 
sion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  misery  in- 
dex which  candidate  Reagan  used  effec- 
tively in  the  last  campaign.  The  misery 
index  is  a  combination  of  the  inflation 
rate  and  the  unemployment  rate.  One 
year  ago.  when  the  previous  administra- 
tion was  in  power,  the  misery  index  was 
23.9  percent.  Today  it  has  risen  to  22.8 
percent. 

But  I  think  we  need  to  devise  a  new 
misery  index.  We  need  an  index  to  meas- 
ure also  the  pain  inflicted  by  sky  high 
interest  rates,  and  also  to  measure  the 
damage  of  business  bankruptcies  and 
failures  that  are  happening  across  the 
country. 

If  we  had  that  kind  of  misery  index. 
I  think  it  would  be  even  clearer  that  we 
are  in  deeper  trouble  than  we  were  a 
year  ago.  and  that  we  are  headed  down- 
ward at  the  present  time.  That  trend 
has  to  be  changed,  and  that  is  why  we 
have  developed  this  initative  to  get  the 
job  done. 

There  are  three  Senators  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  who  have  been  the  principal 
leaders  in  drafting  the  language  of  this 
resolution  that  we  will  be  introducing 
today.  They  are  Senators  Chiles.  Sasser, 
and  Melcher.  Senator  Chiles  will  be  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  legislation  as  it 
is  introduced  today,  and  it  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  name,  as  I  say,  of  the  34 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  support- 
ing this  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  the  high  interest  rates 
are  creating  tremendous  economic  dis- 
tress in  sector  after  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy— in  the  agricultural  sector,  and 
other  small  businesses  that  are  interest 
rate  sensitive.  Some  ma'or  industrial 
sectors  are  also  in  deep  trouble  because 
of  the  high  interest  rates. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  data  on  losses  experienced  in 
the  auto  industry  over  the  last  90  days. 
General  Motors  reported  a  quarterly 
loss  within  the  last  10  days  of  $468  mil- 
lion. An  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal analyzed  that  loss  and  pointed  out 
that  GM's  loss  was  understated  because 
of  some  foreign  exchange  adjustments 
and  some  other  special  adjustment  in  the 
income  statement  for  the  quarter.  They 
estimated  that  the  actual  operating  loss 
of  General  Motors  was  more  on  the  order 
of  $900  millior.  That  is  $900  million  in 
90  davs.  or  $10  million  a  day  for  90 
straight  days.  That  money  was  lost  by 
one  of  the  biggest  manufacturing  com- 
panies in  our  country  and  in  the  entire 
world. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  posted  a  quarterly 
loss  of  $334  million,  which,  again,  is  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  money  to  lose 
in  such  a  short  space  of  time. 

Chrysler  reported  a  quarterly  loss  of 
$149  million.  These  companies  are  losing 
these  huge  amounts  just  at  a  time  that 
they  desperately  need  to  finance  massive 
investments  to  improve  this  country's 
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ability.  We  are  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  change  this  high  interest  rate 
policy,  to  get  these  rates  down,  and  to 
get  them  do«Ti  substantially  and  quickly 
enough  to  save  these  sectors  that  are 
being  crippled  and  permanently  dam- 
aged. We  are  calling  upon  the  President 
to  stop  further  economic  destruction  that 
will  haunt  this  country  for  years  and 
years  to  come. 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that,  when  the 
President  decides  to  call  for  lower  in- 
terest rates,  he  will  have  no  trouble  per- 
suading the  Federal  Reserve  to  follow  his 
lead.  In  fact.  Chairman  Volcker  recently 
testified  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  that  the  interest  rate  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  the  in- 
terest rate  policy  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. Th3y  are  in  partnership  on  this, 
and  the  Fed  is  following  the  approach 
to  high  interest  rates  that  the  Reagan 
administration  wants  them  to  follow. 

We  are  saying  today  that  it  is  time  to 
change  that  part  of  the  strategy.  It  is 
time  to  change  the  policy  mix. 

I  would  make  a  prediction  right  here 
today  on  this  floor:  As  events  unfold 
over  the  next  few  weeks,  as  unemploy- 
ment continues  to  rise,  as  bankruptcies 
continue  to  multiply  in  this  country — 
not  only  of  small  firms  but  also  of  large 
firms,  including  thrift  institutions  and 
other  financial  institutions — it  will  be- 
come clearer  and  clearer  that  the  inter- 
est rate  crisis  is  the  central  problem, 
the  fatal  flaw  in  the  Reagan  economic 
strategy  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  trying  to  be 
cooperative  and  constructive.  That  is 
why  we  have  framed  this  legislative  re- 
sponse in  a  way  that  gives  the  President 
the  support  that  he  needs  to  take  this 
step,  to  change  this  high  interest  rate 
policy  and  to  bring  these  rates  down. 

We  know  this  approach  can  work,  and 
we  are  willing  to  give  our  support  to  that 
effort.  But  it  is  time  for  that  change  to 
be  made.  We  arc  going  to  press  and  press 
and  press  in  every  way  we  can  find  to 
bring  about  that  change  in  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  exchange  on  interest 
rates  between  myself  and  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Donald  Regan,  which  occurred  in 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exchange 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
United  States  Senate — CoMMrrxEE  on  the 

Budget  on  the  Second  Budget  Resolution 

FOR   Fiscal   Year    1982 

Chairman  Domenici.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
Senator   Hart?   Senator   Rlegle? 

Senator  Riegle.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Secretary,  almost  every  day  we  pick  up 
the  business  page  of  any  major  newspaper  in 
the  country,  and  it  is  a  deluge  of  bad  news. 
I  do  not  have  here  with  me  the  front  page 
of  the  business  .section  In  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  but  it  was  one  horror  story  after 
another  in  terms  of  the  picture  In  the  auto 
Industry  or  with  the  S&Ls  or  with  our  trade 
deficit  and  other  items  of  that  kind. 

I  would  Just  like  to  make  an  observation, 
and  then  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  respond. 

I  think  the  economy  at  the  moment  is  in 
very  serious  trouble.  It  is  very  uneven.  There 
are  some  sectors  that  are  In  desperate  condi- 
tion, and  there  are  others  that,  as  you  say. 


are  like  the  oil  industry  that  at  the  moment 
Is  doing  quite  well. 

I  think  your  Interest  rate  policy  is  caving 
in  th3  economy.  I  think  it  is  caving  In  the 
auto  Industry.  It  is  caving  in  the  thrift  in- 
stitutions. It  Is  caving  in  large  parts  of  agri- 
culture. I  hear  this  from  my  colleagues  across 
the  country.  It  Is  caving  in  small  business 
You  seem  to  have  no  remedy  for  that.  I 
am  speakln?  now  generically.  The  adminis- 
tration seems  to  have  no  remedy  for  that. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
why  you  are  holding  to  this  high  Interest 
rate  policy  at  this  time,  when  you  have  got 
major  e:onomic  sectors  that  desperately  need 
credit.  They  desperately  need  capital  They 
need  interest  rates  they  can  afford  to  pay 
You  are  withholding  that  from  them.  You 
are  saying  basically  that  you  are  not  going 
to  respond  to  that  problem. 

The  situation  Is  getting  worse  by  the  day, 
and  I  do  not  understand  that.  I  would  like 
you  to  tell  me  why  It  Is  you  are  holding  to 
this  high  Interest  rate  policy. 

Secretary  Regan.  Well,  high  Interest  rates 
are  the  symptom  that  come  along  with  what 
the  disease  Is.  The  disease  Is  Inflation.  As 
yo^i  know,  last  year  Inflation  was  running  at 
a  13.  14  percent  range.  This  year  on  the  CPl. 
even  in  the  third  quarter  we  again  went  back 
Into  double  digits.  I  do  think  that  we  will 
be  back  into  single  digits  in  this  quarter 
That  means  that  we  have  not  eradicated  the 
problem  at  all.  This  Is  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem not  only  for  our  nation  but  for  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

We  have  to  get  rid  of  Inflation.  There  is 
no  easy  way  out  of  It,  It  is  so  Ingrained  in 
our  system  at  this  point.  Senator.  It  has  been 
there  now  for  years.  To  try  to  get  it  out 
quickly  or.  having  gotten  it  out  In  part,  to 
suddenly  change  courses  would  be  counter- 
productive. In  my  Judgment,  at  this  time.  So. 
we  have  to  stay  on  that. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  Interest  rates  them- 
selves. As  Inflation  comes  down,  obviously 
Interest  rates  are  coming  down  with  them. 
Interest  rates  did  probably  peak  In  the  Au- 
gust and  September  period,  and  they  are  off 
considerably  from  that.  Most  are  off  2  to  3 
percentage  points.  The  prime,  for  example, 
is  from  20.5  down  to  now  at  least  In  several 
banks  to  17.5.  The  Treasury  Bill  rate,  we 
were  paying  close  to  16  percent  Just  a  couple 
of  months  ago.  Yesterday,  Treasury  Bills 
were  at  13.01. 

Senator  Riegle.  Let  me  Just  stop  you.  Here 
Is  the  problem  that  Is  happening.  We  have 
got  a  mounting  cascade  of  bankruptcies  that 
are  taking  place  In  businesses  of  all  sizes 
but  particularly  among  small  business.  I 
think  very  shortly  we  are  going  to  see  some 
major  bankruptcies  or  the  likelihood  of  some 
major  bankruptcies  among  some  larger  firms. 

I  am  Just  saying  that  you  are  not  getting 
them  down  quick  enough.  Now,  one  of  the 
reasons  you  are  not  Is  that  there  is  not 
enough  credit  to  go  around.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve has  been  very  tight  with  the  monetary 
policy.  Paul  Volcker  yesterday  was  before  the 
Banking  Committee.  His  target  for  MIB  for 
the  year  has  been  3.3  percent,  and  the  actual 
performance  has  been  at  1.1  percent.  That 
Is  how  far  off  target  they  are. 

You  have  got  these  major  merger  efforts 
and  these  corporate  takeover  efforts  that  are 
sopping  up  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of  what 
credit  there  Is.  The  people  who  need  It  to 
survive — and  I  am  talking  now  about  small 
business,  the  auto  Industry,  agriculture,  the 
construction  Industry — are  dying.  I  Just  do 
not  understand  how  you  can  respond  by 
saying  that  that  Is  the  medicine  that  we 
have  to  take.  If  it  Is  going  to  kill  those  pa- 
tients and  cave  in  that  part  of  our  economy, 
how  can  we  possibly  hope  to  come  out  ahead? 

I  do  not  understand  how  you  can  cripple 
and.  I  think,  permanently  damage  major  sec- 
tors of  this  economy  with  this  high  interest 
rate  policy  and  ever  hope  to  come  out  ahead. 
I  Just  do  not  understand  that. 
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secretary  Regan.  WeU.  we  are  not  deliber- 
ately trying  to  cripple.  We  are  very  s/m- 
pathetl/to^  these  industries.  We  wish  we 
could  do  It  faster.  We  do  not  know  how  to  do 
It  faster  except  to  pump  in  more  money.  Cer- 
tainly, if  you  pump  in  a  lot  more  money,  you 

are  going  to  get  mflation  back  again 

Senator  Ri..gle.  Let  me  gi.e  yoa  a  sugges- 
tion if  I  may.  ,j  „., 
Secretary  Regan.  Certainly.  I  would  wel- 
come It.  __ 
Senator  Rieglt.  I  think  there  we^»««»* 
things  we  can  do.  First  of  all.  I  think  the  Fed 
can  get  within  Us  targets  In  terms  of  money 
growth.  I  think  the  jr-resldent  needs  to  say 
that.  He  is  not  saying  that.  In  fact,  Volcker 
yesterday  indicated  that  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration supports  exactly  what  the  Fed  is 
doing.  I  thins  you  have  got  to  give  them  a 
Citlerent  signal.  I  think  the  President  has  to 
do  It  The  tune  Is  now  for  that  to  happen. 

I  als  J  think  you  are  within  your  right*  to 
ask  thai;  these  major  blUlon-doUar  alloca- 
tions of  credit  lor  mergers  and  for  corporate 
takeovers  and  so  forth,  that  that  be  put  aside 
for  now.  ihat  Is  not  what  this  country  needs. 
That  is  not  restoring  Jobs.  That  Is  not  re- 
vitalizing the  economy.  There  is  no  supply- 
side  thrust  in  that.  And  why  not  say  so?  Why 
not  come  right  out  and  say  so?  Why  don  t 
you  put  your  foot  down?  Why  does  not  the 
iresldent  put  his  foot  down  In  this  area? 

Ihe  unemployment  rate  Is  rising  at  the 
present  time.  For  every  1  percent  increase  in 
unemployment  you  are  going  to  s^e  the  aef- 
icit  balloon  here  by  about  $30  bUUon.  I 
think  that  does  matter.  I  think  we  do  have  to 
get  the  deficits  under  control,  but  we  cannot 
begin  to  do  that  if  you  do  not  get  these  rates 
down  and  get  some  credit  Into  these  credit- 
starved  sectors.  .^  „  „ 
You  are  going  to  have  to  do  It.  You  are 
either  going  to  have  to  do  It  with  Jawboning, 
or  you  are  going  to  have  to  use  some  form  of 
credit  targeting.  Now.  I  do  not  understand 
why  you  are  reluctant  to  do  It. 

I  mean,  I  have  got  to  believe  that  you  see 
the  damage  even  if  others  do  not. 

Secretary  Regan.  Well,  first  of  aU,  Senator, 
what  you  have  got  to  look  at  is,  when  you 
talk  about  these  massive  takeovers  and  the 
credit  allocation  there,  look  what  happens  to 
that  money.  The  money  Is  borrowed,  cer- 
tainly, but  then  It  recycles  luelf.  Who  does 
It  go  to?  It  goes  to  the  stockholders  or  to 
the  bondholders  of  the  company  being 
taken  over.  They,  In  turn,  have  to  do  some- 
thing with  that  money.  They  reinvest  It.  So, 
the  money  does  get  recycled. 

So,  to  the  extent  that  there  have  been 
these  takeovers— and  most  of  the  takeovers 
are  not  for  cash,  by  the  way;  they  are  usually 
stock  swaps,  something  of  that  nature.  And 
there  you  are  Just  exchanging  pieces  of 
money. 

Senator  Riegle.  Let  me  give  you  some 
numbers  Just  on  the  auto  Industry.  General 
Motors  reported  a  quarterly  loss  $468  mil- 
lion. The  Wall  Street  Journal  says  that  the 
actual  operating  loss  was  closer  to  $900  mil- 
lion. That  Is  for  90  days.  That  Is  losing  $10 
million  a  day. 

Ford  reported  this  week  a  $334  million 
loss.  Chrysler  reported  yesterday  a  loss  of 
$149  million. 

My  question  to  you  is,  how  long  can  that 
go  on?  I  mean,  you  are  a  practical  person  In 
terms  of  having  lived  that  In  this  world  of 
high  finance  and  economics.  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do  there  Is  no  way  that  can  con- 
tinue for  more  than  a  few  more  weeks  before 
we  are  going  to  have  disasters  on  our  hands 
all  over  the  place.  It  Is  In  the  farm  equip- 
ment Industry  as  well  as  the  auto  Industry 
and  In  a  host  of  other  areas.  Somebody  has 
got  to  blow  the  whistle,  and  I  think  you  are 
the  person  to  do  It. 

Secretary  Regan.  Well,  I  think  that  what 
we  have  to  do.  of  course,  obviously.  Is  to 
get  Interest  rates  down.  But  you  do  not  get 


interest  rates  down  In  the  correct  way  by 
merely  insisting  that  we  pump  more  money 
into  the  economy.  As  the  markets  now  stand, 
If  we  were  to  pump  a  lot  more  money  Into 
this  economy,  everyone  would  believe  that 
we  had  gUe-i  up  on  the  fight  on  Inflation 
and  that  we  are  going  right  back  to  where 
we  were. 

Senator  Riegle.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
is  the  only  thing  to  do.  I  think  that  has  to 
be  done,  and  that  has  to  be  done  urgently. 
I  think  at  the  same  time  we  need  fiscal 
tightening.  We  have  got  sacred  cows  In  this 
budget  that  you  know  that  we  have  not 
taken  a  budget  knife  to:  the  massive  in- 
creases m  aeleiue  spending,  the  tobacco  sub- 
sidles,  the  western  water  projects,  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor.  The  budget  Is  loaded 
down  with  Items  that  need  to  have  the 
knife  taken  to  them.  ,    ...   ^ 

We  need  some  fiscal  tightening.  I  think 
maybe  that  even  includes— you  talk  about 
re.enue  enhancement.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  words  tax  Increase  went  to.  I  mean, 
that  is  obviously  gUnmlck  language.  If  you 
want  to  use  It.  that's  fine;  I  do  not  think 
you  are  fooling  anybody.  But  I  am  In  favor 
of  seeing  additional  fiscal  tightening  as  a 
tradeoff  for  monetary  easing,  but  you  have 
got  to  get  it  soon.  If  it  comes  in  six  months. 
If  it  comes  in  the  first  quarter  of  next  year, 
that  Is  not  going  to  work;  and  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  this  thing  caving  In  on  us  In  a 
way  here  where  there  Is  going  to  be  mas- 
sive damage  to  the  national  economy  that  is 
going  to  be  on  our  backs  for  years  and  years 

to  come.  ^  »    ,  , 

I  have  to  believe  that  you  see  that  risk. 
Secretary  Regan.  Well,  1  see  the  risk,  ob- 
viously. Senator,  but  1  also  wish  you  well 
m  getting  these  budget  cuts  through.  I 
think  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  the  chair- 
man has  me  here  today,  to  make  certain 
that    we    are    all    singing    from    the    same 

''^^nator  Riegle.  But  here  Is  the  problem 
that  we  face.  Even  the  Republicans  now, 
even  the  Republicans  who  were  supporter^ 
of  the  President  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
on  the  strategy  for  the  fiscal  tightening.  Of 
course,  that  party  Is  In  control  here,  and  It 
has  very  great  strength  In  tlie  House  and 
mere  is  not  agreement  on  that  side. 

What  1  am  saying  Is  the  interest  rates 
cannot  wait.  I  do  not  think  It  is  sufficient 
for  you  to  stand  off  to  the  side  and  say  all 
these  business  failures  and  all  this  tremen- 
dous damage  has  to  go  on  because  we  are 
powerless  to  do  anything.  I  think  you  need 
a  response  on  the  monetary  side  now  i 
think  you  are  going  to  have  to  do  something 
to  bring  these  rates  down  and  bring  them 
down  within  the  next  several  weeks.  More 
than  that,  I  think  you  are  going  to  have  to 
go  beyond  to  some  form  of  credit  targeting. 
There  arc  different  approachei  that  have 
bean  used  In  the  past.  People  even  like 
Arthur  Burns  have  not  been  averse  to  doing 
that  in  the  past  when  it  was  needed  to  get 
money  into  credit-starved  sectors.  I  think 
you  have  got  to  face  that  problem. 

I  think  it  Is  a  transition  problem.  We 
have  got  these  enormous  international  econ- 
omic changes  that  we  are  adjusting  to  But 
we  have  got  to  get  through  this  translbion. 
I  think  you  have  got  to  be  more  flexlblle.  I 
think  you  have  got  to  respond  to  that  prob- 
lem while  you  still  have  time  to  do  It. 

Secretary  Regan.  My  only  caution  there. 
S-natar.  Is  to  recall  what  happened  about 
a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago  in  the 
early  part  of  1980,  when  we  suddenly  lurched 
Into  credit  controls.  We  almost  blew  the 
economy  right  there  and  had  to  undo  them 
again  within  a  period  of  a  couple  of  months. 
I  would  be  very  reluctant  to  Intervene  in 
the  marketplace. 

Senator  Riegle.  My  friend,  look—. 
Chairman    Domenici.    Sena/tor,    the    last 
question  please. 

Senator  Riegle.  All  right. 


Today  we  have  got  credit  allocation.  We 
are  rationing  credit  by  price,  if  you  can  af- 
lord  to  pay  the  high  rate,  you  get  the  money. 
The  oil  companies  and  some  others  who  are 
in  very  strong  financial  position  right  now. 
they  can  get.  really,  all  the  money  they  need. 
We  are  seeing  it  in  these  takeover  bids,  these 
corporate  raids,  and  so  forth. 

The  problem  Is  that  most  of  the  economy 
that  desperately  needs  the  money  to  finance 
working  capital,  to  stay  In  business,  plant 
modernization,  productivity  improvement, 
cannot  get  the  money  because  there  is  not 
enough  and  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
rates.  Frankly,  what  I  am  hearing  you  say 
today  Is  that  there  is  really  nothing  you  can 
do  about  It,  that  that  ls>  part  of  the  pain  we 
have  to  suffer,  and  that  damage  Is  Just  some- 
thing that  the  Reagan  Administration  Is  pre- 
pared to  accept. 

Secretary  Regan.  I  would  not  agree  with 
that.  Senator.  I  think  that  what  we  are  do- 
ing here  Is  saying  let  the  free  marketplace 
work.  It  always  has  worked  in  the  past. 

Senator    Riegle.    Well,    Mobil    announced 
today- 
Secretary   Regan.    We   do   not   think   that 
govemmenit  controls  are  the  answer  to  It. 

Senator  Riegle.  Mobil  today  announced 
its  takeover  bid  for  Marathon  OH.  Is  that 
your  notion  of  the  direction  the  coimtry 
needs  to  take  right  now?  Does  that  really  go 
to  the  heart  of  our  economy  problems?  Is 
that  what  you  want  to  say  to  unemployed 
people?  Is  that  what  you  want  to  say  to 
these  sectors  that  are  in  distress,  that  the 
money  that  they  need  Is  going  to  go  for  this 
kind  of  activity?  1  hope  that  you  can  do 
better  than  that. 

Secretary  Regan.  Well,  wait  a  minute. 
Where  is  the  money  coming  from  that  Mobil 
ij  using? 

Senator  Riecle.  That  is  a  very  good  ques- 
tion. 

Secretary  Regan.  Is  it  a  stock  swap?  I  do 
not  know  the  terms.  It  has  Just  been  an- 
nounced. If  they  are  swapping  stock,  what 
is  the  effect  on  the  credit  market? 

Senator  Riegle.  Well,  the  lines  of  credit 
that  have  been  lined  up  by  the  oil  com- 
panies: Texaco.  5  5  billion;  Conoco.  3  billion; 
Cities  Service  Is  4  billion;  and  Mobil  is  a 
6-bllllon-dollar  figure.  5.7.  Just  short  of  6 
billion  dollars  I  mean,  this  Is  on-the-shelf 
credit,  my  friend.  This  Is  money  that  small 
business  people  across  this  country  desper- 
ately need.  They  need  Iv  on  Main  Street  In 
every  city  and  every  State  In  this  country, 
tnd  thev  are  not  getting  It. 

I  think  you  are  enoueh  of  a  free  enterprise 
advocate  to  understand  that  there  has  got  to 
be  some  equity  and  some  balance.  You  Just 
cannot  take  care  of  the  big  guys  and  let 
everybody  else  go  down  the  drain. 

Secretary  Reagan.  Well,  we  are  far  from 
that.  Senator.  You  would  have  to  say  that 
there  was  not  enoueh  credit  to  go  around — 
Senator  Rieglf.  There  is  not  enoueh  credit 
to  eo  around.  That  Is  exactly  the  problem. 
Secretary  Regan.  I  am  sugeestlng  there  is. 
There  is  plenty  of  credit  available,  but  in 
the  fieht  against  Inflation — . 

Senator  Rieole.  At  orlces  people  cannot 
Efford.  That  Is  the  problem. 

Secretary  Regan  Prices  are  high.  But 
would  you  trade  that  off  for  Inflation? 

Senator  Riegle  I  do  not  think  that  Is  the 
choice. 


Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  note 
that  on  the  20th  of  November,  we  will  be 
inviting  to  Washington  people  from 
across  the  countrv  who  know  this  inter- 
est rate  crisis  at  first  hand.  We  will  hear 
from  representatives  of  various  sectors 
that  are  being  so  badly  hurt— people 
from  agriculture,  from  real  estate,  from 
the  construction  industry,  from  the  hous- 
ing industry,  from  the  automobile  sector, 
from  auto  dealers,  farmers,  small  busi- 
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CREDIT      rOR       SMALL       BORROWERS 


PRl  SIDING 
ion  1  S.J.  Re 
approjiriately  : 
CHILES. 
Se  lators 


condit  ions 


President,  I  am  pleased  to 

resolution  today  on  behalf  of 

S<nator  Sasser,   Senator  Mel- 

Senator  Riegle.  Senator  Robert  C. 

Serator    NtJNN.    Senator    Boren. 

Johnston,  and  Senator  Pryor. 

34  Senators  from  our  side. 

the  desk  the  joint  resolution. 

1  or  introduction  today. 

OFFICER.  The  joint 

S.J.  Res.  120)  will  be  received 

referred. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact 

have  come  together  on 

resolution  indicates  the  sense 

and  emergency  we  feel  about 

of   the  country's  credit 

"he   crisis   is  reaching  every 

every   small    businessman. 

go  in  the  State  of  Florida 
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they  cannot  buy  farm 
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if  the  high  price  of  money. 

busiiessmen  are  telling  me  they 

logger  get  credit  at  any  price. 

available  to  them. 

a  dual  credit  system  devel- 

is   country,   where   tens   of 

iollars  are  made  available  to 

corporations,  and   to  those 

es  that  are  seeking  mergers; 

leading  energy   companies 

'  other  and  eating  up  other 

.  and  we  see  that  same  thing 

in  the  case  of  defense  con- 

liere  you  see  the  LTV-Grum- 

effort  taking  place.  You  see 

devoured  by  DuPont,  with  two 

corpjorations.   one   the   Canadian 

of  Seagram,  attempting  to 

fight. 

those  instances.  Mr.  Presi- 
see  the  banks  setting  aside 
510  billion  or  other  tremen- 
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dous  sums  of  money,  of  credit  that 
would  be  available  to  finance  those  merg- 
ers. That  comes  out  of  the  system  and 
means  that  in  a  time  when  money  is 
being  restricted  by  this  administration 
and  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  there 
is  simply  no  money  available  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  economic  spectrum. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  saying  in 
this  resolution  is  that  the  President  is 
callea  upon  to  do  something  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  and  do  it  quickly,  to  see  that 
we  have  credit  made  available  to  people 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Isulder.  and  that 
that  credit  be  available  at  some  kind  of 
an  affordable  rate. 

Unless  a  clear  signal  comes  from  the 
administration  that  something  has  to  be 
done  by  the  Nation's  lending  institu- 
tions— and  the  President  has  many 
means  at  his  disposal  to  deal  with  the 
provision  of  credit — unless  we  can  see 
something  happening  in  that  regard,  the 
small  borrowers  of  this  coointry  are  sim- 
ply not  going  to  have  any  relief. 

Also  in  this  resolution  we  call  on  the 
President  to  send  a  clear  signal  to  the 
banks  that  less  money  should  be  diverted 
for  these  conglomerate  takeovers  and 
mergers,  mergers  that  everyone  knows 
do  not  create  a  single  new  job.  do  not  get 
us  any  new  energy,  do  not  develop  any 
additional  capital  formation,  but  are 
simply  putting  together  and  having  the 
big  take  on  the  less  big  or  the  little  and 
eating  them  up  and  taking  money  out  of 
the  system  which  certainly  dooms  any 
chance  that  Reaganomics  would  have  to 
work. 

As  we  look  to  see  the  need  for  this,  we 
only  have  to  look  at  today's  news  reports 
to  see  the  tremendous  need  to  find  a 
better  direction  for  credit  policy,  where 
this  resolution  would  point  us.  Unem- 
ployment is  up  to  8  percent,  the  highest 
unemployment  rate  since  1975.  with  8.5 
million  unemployed  workers  in  this 
country.  That  is  more  unemployed  peo- 
ple in  this  country  since  1939.  Since  that 
time  we  have  not  had  8.5  million  people 
unemployed  in  this  country.  At  the  same 
time,  we  see  the  New  York  "nmes  report 
that  the  administration  plans  to  cut  $16 
billion  for  home  loan  support  out  of  the 
guaranteed  credit  that  is  made  available 
for  the  repurchase  of  FHA  mortgages,  in 
GNMA  and  in  some  other  areas.  That  is 
cutting  back  on  the  already  inadequate 
amount  of  credit  that  is  available  to 
finance  home  mortgages. 

I  am  amazed  to  see  that  cut  proposed 
at  a  time  when  housing  has  reached  the 
lowest  point  in  years,  when  we  see  tre- 
mendous unemployment  backing  up 
from  the  builders  and  realtors,  from  the 
construction  workers,  from  all  of  the 
subsidiary  corporations  that  deal  in 
housing,  material  suppliers,  all  the  way 
back  to  timber  and  to  the  man  who  cuts 
the  timber,  the  lumberjack.  At  a  time 
when  the  housing  industry  is  just  suffer- 
ing and  has  almost  come  to  a  standstill 
because  of  the  high  interest  rates,  now 
is  the  time  that  the  administration  has 
said  "We  are  going  to  cut  back  on  Fed- 
eral credit  support."  What  a  time  to 
make  a  move  like  this. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  the  news- 
paper says,  that  "The  White  House  said 
today  the  effect  on  construction  of  new 


houses  would  be  slight  becauM  ONMA 
loans  account  for  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  financing  of  new  housing  con- 
struction." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Interesting  to  note, 
I  think,  what  that  5  percent  makes  up. 
That  5  percent  is  not  the  $250,000  houses 
and  up.  None  of  those  is  in  that  5  per- 
cent. That  5  percent  is  made  up  of  loans. 
FHA  mortgages,  to  the  middle  class 
couples,  to  the  young  people  who  are 
trying  to  get  their  first  house.  GNMA 
financing  operations  have  allowed  the 
savings  and  loan  Institutions  to  turn  over 
their  money,  allowed  all  the  lending  in- 
stitutions to  turn  over  their  money,  on 
these  low-cost  loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article  I 
referred  to.  be  printed  in  full  at  the  end 
of  my  statement. 

(Mr.  COHEN  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  CHILES.  Again,  Mr.  President, 
this  withdrawal  of  $16  billion  of  credit 
is  being  proposed  at  a  time  when  we 
see  savings  and  loans  going  out  of  busi- 
ness, being  merged,  facing  losses  every 
single  month.  But  the  administration 
wants  to  take  out  the  one  piece  of  assist- 
ance that  we  have  had.  And  the  reason 
for  this  appears  to  be  that  we  should  re- 
duce the  amount  of  money  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  borrowing  on  the  credit  mar- 
kets. Now  that  appears  to  make  sense, 
because  if  too  much  demand  is  made  on 
the  credit  markets,  that  pushes  inter- 
est rates  up. 

But  should  we  not  look  at  what  the 
demand  is  on  the  credit  market  and 
should  we  not  determine  what  part  of 
that  demand  is  productive?  We  should 
think  about  what  needs  to  be  done  for 
the  country,  and  what  part  of  the  de- 
mand for  credit  is  not  productive,  what 
part  of  that  demand  could  we  do  with- 
out at  this  time. 

I  would  submit  to  you.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  part  of  the  credit  demand  going 
for  the  mergers,  the  part  of  the  demand 
that  is  going  for  conglomerate  take- 
overs is  the  first  that  ought  to  go,  not 
housing. 

I  would  submit  that  we  should  not 
have  unlimited  credit  made  available  for 
the  richest  corporations  to  just  get  big- 
ger, to  eat  on  smaller  companies.  Rather, 
what  we  should  be  doing  is  making  credit 
available  for  those  generators  of  employ- 
ment—housing, automobiles,  our  small 
farmers,  our  small  business  people — 
those  people  that  desperately  are  starv- 
ing for  credit,  where  our  jobs  are.  where 
the  productivity  is  in  this  country,  and 
where  the  generators  of  additional  capi- 
tal is  in  this  country.  That  is  who  should 
be  getting  credit. 

But.  Mr.  President,  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  direction  this  administration  Is 
going. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  recently  about  what  we  have  to  do  to 
improve  our  productivity  and  compete 
better  in  world  markets.  When  I  chaired 
a  special  subcommittee  on  productivity, 
we  found  that  capital  investment  is  only 
part  of  the  problem.  We  have  a  real  prob- 
lem with  a  lack  of  innovative  manage- 
ment and  worker  morale.  When  a  com- 
pany is  taken  over  by  a  conglomerate 
holding  company,  you  usually  make  this 
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problem  worse.  All  too  often,  the  new 
management  knows  nothing  about  how 
to  manufacture  and  sell  the  product;  all 
they  are  concerned  about  is  milking  the 
cash  flow  for  short-term  profits. 

When  people  up  and  down  the  line  see 
their  companies  taken  over  by  a  con- 
glomerate, they  know  that  decisions  will 
be  made  strictly  on  a  financial  basis, 
without  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct, and  morale  goes  down.  We  have  to 
start  turning  that  trend  around  if  we  are 
going  to  improve  productivity. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  stop  this  dual 
credit  system  that  is  engulfing  our 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  nowhere  is  the  impact 
of  this  credit  crisis  seen  more  clearly 
than  in  the  housing  market.  Housing 
sales  have  declined  at  the  worst  rate  since 
the  depression.  New  housing  starts  are 
down  to  atwut  1  million  a  year,  which  is 
only  half  the  2  million  annual  level  which 
we  need  just  to  replace  the  old  housing 
stock.  There  is  no  way  the  average  family 
can  afford  to  buy  a  new  home  now.  While 
some  people  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
short-term  interest  rates  have  come  down 
a  couple  of  percent  recently,  I  see  that 
mortgage  rates  are  still  up  around  18-19 
percent,  and  the  average  family  cannot 
afford  a  house  if  the  rate  is  above  13 
percent. 

For  example,  the  Wharton  Economic 
Forecast  projects  that  long-term  rates 
will  come  down  to  14  percent,  and  that 
will  only  produce  about  1.3  million  starts, 
far  below  the  2  million  we  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  which  endorses  this  resolution 
and  describes  the  plight  of  the  housing 
industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Association  of 

Home  Builders, 
Washington,  DC.  November  4. 1981. 
Hon.  Lawton  Chiles, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Chiles:  On  behalf  of  the 
more  than  123,000  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders.  I  am  writing 
to  express  our  support  for  your  emergency 
resolution  directing  the  President  to  assure 
an  adequate  flow  of  affordable  credit  to  small 
borrowers. 

As  you  are  aware,  record  high  mortgage 
Interest  rates  are  having  a  devastating  Im- 
pact on  the  housing  Industry.  Housing  starts 
in  September  were  down  to  an  annual  rate 
of  918.000.  56.2  "v  below  the  peak  level 
of  2.09  million  In  1978.  We  are  currently  In 
the  midst  of  the  loneest  housing  recession 
since  World  War  II  The  NAHB  forecast  for 
1981.  which  assumes  some  moderation  In 
Interest  rates  by  the  end  of  the  year,  esti- 
mates that  only  1.07  million  housing  units 
will  be  started  this  year.  Housing  starts  In 
the  1  million  range  are  dangerously  below 
the  projected  need  of  uo  to  2  million  units 
a  year  during  this  decade.  And  pent-up  de- 
mand will  only  build  up  inflationary  pres- 
sures on  housing  prices  In  the  future. 

High  Interest  rates  have  dramatically  In- 
creased the  failure  rate  in  the  construction 
Industry.  In  the  first  T/j  months  of  1981, 
total  failures  In  the  construction  industry 
were  up  41%  over  the  same  period  of  last 
year.  Failures  among  general  building  con- 
tractors were  up  by  28 '^(  over  the  same  period 


in  1980.  Subcontractor  failures  were  more 
severe,  with  the  number  of  failures  up  by 
127"^,.  This  Is  particularly  significant  since 
the  comparisons  for  1981  are  being  made 
with  1980 — the  worst  year  for  construction 
failures  on  record.  If  Interest  rat«s  do  not 
fall  in  the  near  future,  the  unfortunate  re- 
sult win  be  that  many  more  businesses  will 
fan. 

The  precipitous  drop  In  housing  starts  has 
had  a  significant  Impact  on  the  overall  econ- 
omy by  raising  the  unemployment  rate  In 
the  construction  trades.  The  official  con- 
structlcn  unemployment  rate  Is  16.3"^,  and 
over  828.CXX)  wage  and  salary  workers  are  out 
of  jobs. 

Plrst-tlme  homebuyers  in  particular  have 
been  priced  out  of  the  housing  market  by 
high  interest  rates.  Each  one  percent  in- 
crease In  interest  rates  puts  a  median-priced 
home  out  of  the  reach  of  over  880,000  fam- 
ilies. At  the  current  mortgage  interest  rate  oi 
17  percent,  a  $60,000  mortgage  carries  a  prin- 
cipal and  interest  payment  of  W5S  per 
month.  Other  housing-related  expenses  bring 
the  monthly  housing  expenditure  to  $1,070. 
This  requires  an  annual  income  of  $38,520 
and  fewer  than  10  percent  of  all  first-time 
buyers  could  qualify  for  this  median-priced 
home. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  policies  of  al- 
most the  last  two  years,  along  with  the  rapid 
deregulation  of  financial  Institutions,  have 
led  to  near  chaos  In  the  financial  markets, 
and  In  credit-sensitive  industries  such  as 
homebulldlng.  We  believe  that  non-lnflatlon- 
ary  action  to  lower  Interest  rates  would  re- 
duce Inflation  by  restoring  business  and  con- 
sumer confidence  In  the  economy  and  by  In- 
creasing production,  employment  and  com- 
petition In  the  marketplace.  We  believe  that 
the  Administration  and  Congress  should  pur- 
sue economic  policies  that  reward  Increased 
productivity,  encourage  business  Investment 
and  consumer  savings,  and  reduce  unneces- 
sary and  costly  government  regulations. 

For  those  reasons,  we  support  your  resolu- 
tion which  would  promote  the  availability 
of  credit  for  productive  enterprises  while  lim- 
iting the  diversion  of  credit  to  nonproduc- 
tive uses  such  as  corporate  mergers  and  take- 
overs. This  would  help  ensure  the  financial 
health  of  small  business  and  financial  In- 
stitutions as  well  as  the  housing  indtistry. 
and  promote  productive  growth  throughout 
the  entire  economy. 
Sincerely. 

Herman  J.  Smith. 

President. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution we  are  introducing  today  would 
direct  the  President,  together  with  the 
Federal  Reserve,  to  come  up  with  a  policy 
that  would  put  us  on  a  correct  course. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  CREDIT  PROTECTION  RESOLT7TION 
DO 

This  resolution  instructs  the  President 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  to  set  volun- 
tary guidelines  for  lending  institutions, 
telling  them  to  set  aside  some  credit  for 
the  small  borrower— home  mortgages, 
small  business,  small  farmers — at  prices 
they  can  afford. 

We  have  taken  as  our  model  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interest  and  Dividends,  which 
was  created  by  Executive  order  and 
headed  by  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Arthur  Bums  back  in  1973.  Faced  with 
a  similar  credit  squeeze,  they  issued  vol- 
untary guidelines  for  lending  institu- 
tions, telling  them  to  set  up  a  "dual 
prime  rate"  structure,  with  lower  rates 
for  small  business,  housing  and  agricul- 
ture. The  system  was  not  just  voluntary, 
but  flexible,  with  the  rates  to  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  market  con- 
ditions in  each  part  of  the  coimtry. 


While  we  do  not  specify  a  "dual  prime 
rate "  in  this  resolution,  that  is  what  we 
have  in  mind  by  the  phrase  "affordable 
prices  appropriate  to  the  various  regions 
of  the  country  and  type  of  borrower." 
We  want  the  administration  and  Federal 
Reserve  to  have  the  flexibility  to  apply 
its  expertise  to  come  up  with  the  most 
practical  guidelines.  We  also  instruct  the 
President  to  consult  with  representatives 
of  the  small  business  commimity,  the 
housing  industry,  auto  dealers,  and 
small  farm  operators  to  insure  that  the 
guidelines  are  practical  and  effective. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  statement  a  copy  of  the  voluntary 
guidelines  issued  in  1973.  to  give  an  idea 
of  how  flexible  such  a  sytem  can  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  faced  with 
a  similar  credit  squeeze,  they  Issuea 
voluntary  guidelines  for  lending  in- 
stitutions, telling  them  to  set  up  a  dual 
prime  interest  rate  structure  with  lower 
rates  for  small  businesses,  lower  rates 
for  the  automobile  dealers,  lower  rates 
for  farmers  attempting  to  get  their  agri- 
culture loans,  lower  rates  for  builders 
and  homebuyers.  What  reason  do  we 
have  to  expect  lending  institutions  to 
respond  to  voluntary  guidelines?  There 
are  several  reasons. 

First  off.  I  believe  most  bankers  are 
responsible  businessmen.  They  care 
about  their  communities  and  the  Na- 
tion's economic  health.  They  will  re- 
spond to  a  call  from  the  President  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Fed. 

Second,  I  know  that  lending  institu- 
tions are  carefully  watching  what  is 
happening  here  in  Washington.  They 
know  that  there  is  a  credit  crisis  and  that 
in  the  words  of  the  House  minority 
leader.  Bob  Michel,  "something  has  to 
give"  pretty  soon.  They  know  that  there 
is  tremendous  pressure  on  the  Fed  to 
roll  the  presses  and  inflate  the  money 
supply.  They  know  that  there  is  great 
pressure  for  mandatory  credit  alloca- 
tion. Either  of  those  two  outcomes  would 
be  tremendously  disruptive  to  the  credit 
markets. 

So  I  believe  the  Nation's  lending  in- 
stitutions will  respond  in  good  faith  to  a 
flexible,  volimtary  set  of  guidelines.  I 
know  some  Members  will  be  concerned 
about  whether  such  guidelines  constitute 
credit  controls,  or  credit  allocation.  I 
would  therefore  like  to  address  the  issue 
head-on,  and  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween the  kind  of  "credit  protection"  we 
are  seeking,  and  "credit  allocation." 

In  this  amendment  we  are  telling  the 
lending  institutions  that  there  is  a  criti- 
cal economic  need  we  would  like  them 
to  respond  to.  We  are  letting  them  set 
the  terms  of  their  response,  both  in  how 
much  they  will  lend  to  small  borrowers, 
and  at  what  rates. 

A  real  credit  allocation  system  would 
set  maximum  rates  and  minimum  re- 
serves of  credit  for  the  designated  uses. 
That  could  be  done  in  two  ways.  First, 
a  simple  regulatory  approach  could  re- 
quire each  Institution  to  use  given  per- 
centages of  its  assets  for  certain  pur- 
poses, and  set  appropriate  Interest  rate 
changes. 
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in   recent   years,   and   now 
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credit   budget    to    limit    this 

president  Reagan  has  proposed 
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I  support  that  approach. 

boint  out  to  my  colleagues  that 

he  largest  Federal  credit  pro- 
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President, 
probl  »m 


long- 


Why  do  we  not  just  balance  the 
budget,  and  take  the  pressure  off  mone- 
tary policy?  While  I  share  that  goal,  I 
just  do  not  see  the  numbers  adding  up 
to  a  balance,  'nie  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  with  the  tax  and 
spending  cut  laws  we  have  enacted  as 
of  today,  we  face  deficits  of  $80  billion 
in  1982.  $90  bUUon  in  1983.  and  $100 
billion  in  1984.  And  CBO's  economiic 
assumptions  are  almost  as  optimistic  as 
the  administration's.  On  top  of  those 
deficits,  we  have  about  $200  bUlion  a 
year  of  off -budget  outlays,  so  the  total 
Federal  impact  on  the  credit  markets 
will  be  l)etween  $100  and  $120  billion  a 
year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  table 
showing  the  deficit  outlook,  derived  from 
the  data  on  pages  4,  5.  and  32  of  CBO's 
September  1981  update  on  the  eeconomlc 
and  budget  outlook,  table  1.  Even  this 
dire  outlook  is  relatively  optimistic.  ITie 
Senate  Budget  Committee  estimates  that 
if  you  use  the  consensus  economic  fore- 
cast of  major  private  forecasters,  the 
1984  deficit  will  be  close  to  $140  billion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

TABLE    1.— PROJECTED   OEFfCfTS,   FISCAL   YEARS   1982-84 
|ln  billioni  of  do(lars| 

Fiic»l  year— 


1982  1983   1984 


CBO  deficit  estimate!  based  on  enKted 
tai  cut  and  reconciliation  bills 

Further  cuts  assumed  in  1st  budiet  res- 
olution, but  not  yet  enacted —15    —35      —50 


-65    -55      -50 


Federal  deficit  based  on  currently 
enacted  laws -80    -90    -100 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident's new  package  announced  in  Sep- 
tember, does  not  even  go  halfway  toward 
eliminating  those  deficits.  The  numbers 
are  just  too  great.  If  we  passed  the  Pres- 
ident's cuts  in  defense  and  exempted 
social  security  and  medicare  from  cuts, 
we  would  have  to  cut  36  percent  out  of 
all  remaining  programs  to  balance  the 
budget  in  1984.  That  is  more  than  one- 
third  from  everything,  including  veter- 
ans' pensions,  education  programs,  high- 
way funds,  food  stamps,  and  law  en- 
forcement. That  36  percent  would  have 
to  be  on  top  of  the  major  cuts  we  have 
already  enacted.  I  just  do  not  think  the 
public  wants  that  level  of  cuts,  which 
means  dismantling  most  of  Government. 
So  imless  the  President  and  the  majority 
of  Congress  are  willing  to  roll  back  a 
significant  portion  of  the  massive  indi- 
vidual tax  cuts,  we  are  not  going  to  get 
close  to  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  table  show- 
ing how  much  we  would  have  to  cut  if 
we  exempted  various  programs,  such  as 
defense  and  social  security. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


TABLE  2.-COMPOSITI0N  OF  FEDERAL  BUDGET  (CBO  ESTI- 
MATES BASED  ON  1ST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  ASSUMP- 
TIONS) 

IDollar  amounts  in  billions! 

Fiscal  rear— 


1982       1983 


1984 


Deficit  based  on  currentln  enKted 

laws  (total  J270) -J80  -J90  -1100 

President' s  proposed  defense  cuts. .  (2)  (5)  (6) 

Remainint  cuts  to  balance  in  1984 94 

Total  Federal  outlays 720  753  798 

Exempt  net  interest  costs 70  71  69 

Exempt  rest  of  defense... 170  202  227 

Exemot  sKial  security.' 

Cash  benefits 151  166  ISO 

Medicare  benehts 46  53  59 

Remainini  outlays  to  be  cut.  283  261  263 
S94, 000.000,000  as  percent  of  re- 

maininj  outlays (36) 

Composition  of  remainini  outlays 
(percent): 

Veterans  benefits (8)24  (10)25  (10)27 

Hijhwayfund! (5)15  (5)14  (5)14 

Education (5)15  (6)16  (6)16 

Grants  to  State  and  local  |0v- 

ernmentt (32)92  (36)94  (36)96 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  do  defi- 
cits make  a  difference  in  interest  rates? 
They  sure  do.  Particularly  when  we  are 
expecting  strong  demand  for  private 
borrowing.  Stimulating  that  demand  was 
the  intent  of  the  tax  cuts,  and  the  in- 
centives we  put  in  for  greater  capital 
investment.  The  private  sector  is  re- 
sponding to  those  signals  and  borrowing 
heavily  for  new  plant  and  equipment,  as 
well  as  for  new  inventories.  It  is  a  classic 
case  of  supply  and  demand  driving  up 
prices;  in  this  case,  it  is  the  price  of 
money. 

On  top  of  the  pressure  of  Federal  bor- 
rowing competing  with  a  high  private 
demand  for  money,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  uncertainty.  All  the  de- 
cline in  inflation  so  far  has  been  due  to 
lower  food  and  fuel  prices.  A  bad  harvest 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  or  a  supply 
interruption  from  any  one  of  the  Middle 
East  oil  countries  coiild  throw  a  huge 
monkey  wrench  into  the  CBO  and  ad- 
ministration economic  projections  which 
are  based  on  the  optimistic  assumption 
that  the  world  will  work  peacefully  and 
smoothly  for  the  next  3  years.  The  huge 
tax  cuts  have  just  left  no  margin  for 
error  in  fiscal  policy.  While  we  all  Uve 
with  uncertainty,  the  credit  markets 
charge  a  price  for  it.  I  would  guess  that 
about  2  percent  of  the  5-percent  spread 
between  inflation  rates  and  interest  rates 
is  that  imcertainty  or  risk  preraiiun. 
One  budget  committee  witness  from  a 
major  WaU  Street  investment  firm  re- 
cently estimated  the  risk  premium  as  4 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  that  we  must  speak  to  the  Ameri- 
can people — and  this  administration 
must — and  let  them  know  that  it  has  a 
concern  for  the  plight  that  they  are  in; 
that  it  is  going  to  try  to  recognize  that 
plight  and  it  is  going  to  try  to  marshal 
the  forces  and  the  assets  of  this  country 
to  try  to  see  that  they  are  treated  fairly; 
that  we  do  not  have  a  dual  economic  sys- 
tem where  those  at  the  top  can  get  all 
of  the  credit  they  want,  but  everyone  else 
is  cut  out  and  cut  off.  We  need  to  end  this 
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dual  credit  system  and  see  that  the  small 
businesses  of  this  country,  the  small 
farmers,  homebuilders,  home  buyers,  and 
realtors  are  given  their  fair  share.  And 
that  is  what  we  are  doing  with  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  can  come 
together  on  this,  that  we  can  sse  that 
this  resolution  is  passed,  and  that  the 
President  will  come  up  with  a  plan.  I 
think  this  is  a  plan  that  the  congres- 
sional leadership  should  join  him  on.  We 
recognize  that  the  fiscal  side  of  this  is 
just  as  important  as  the  monetary  side. 
Certainly  we  have  to  take  into  consid- 
eration what  should  be  the  size  of  tax 
cuts :  Is  there  going  to  have  to  be  addi- 
tional income  tax  raises?  What  should 
we  be  doing  about  our  spending  proposals 
as  we  look  into  the  out  years? 

But  while  we  are  doing  that  we  have 
to  see  that  we  treat  fairly  the  people  that 
are  now  trying  to  borrow.  If  they  cannot 
borrow  now,  they  are  going  to  be  bank- 
rupt. They  cannot  wait  a  year,  they  can- 
not wait  6  months,  they  cannot  wait  18 
months  or  2  years  for  the  economy  to 
turn  around.  They  have  to  be  able  to 
exist  now. 

We  see  in  the  paper  today  again.  Mr. 
President,  that  more  and  more  talk  is 
coming  from  the  administration  that  the 
recession  looks  like  it  is  going  to  be 
deeper  than  they  thought,  that  it  may 
be  more  severe,  and  it  may  last  for  a 
longer  period  of  time.  I  am  afraid  that 
that  is  just  the  beginning  and  that  we 
could  find  ourselves  on  the  border  of 
wh?.t  could  be  a  major  recession. 

If  that  happens,  it  is  going  to  happen 
because  we  have  failures  at  the  small 
end  of  the  economy,  the  small  business. 
For  the  longest  time  I  think  the  admin- 
istration's economists  have  said  there  is 
great  strength  in  the  economy  because 
they  were  looking  at  those  major  corpo- 
rations, they  were  looking  at  energy,  and 
they  were  looking  at  defense  contractors. 
But  they  are  not  looking  down  the  line 
to  the  failures  that  will  come.  And  as 
those  failures  come  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  economy,  they  tend,  after  a  while, 
to  pyramid  up.  They  tend  to  affect  the 
thinking  of  every  purchaser,  of  every 
consumer,  who.  when  he  sees  this  smaU 
businessman  next  door  failing,  when  he 
recognizes  that  his  business  is  on  the 
verge  of  failure,  is  not  going  to  buy.  He 
is  not  going  to  increase  his  productivity. 
He  is  not  going  to  do  anything  new.  Then 
we  see  this  downward  momentum  that 
just  feeds  off  of  itself. 

Two-thirds  of  the  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try are  created  by  small  business.  So  you 
can  have  a  boom  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  sector,  but  if  you  are  having  small 
business  failures,  if  you  are  having  un- 
employment, you  are  going  to  kill  the 
economy.  Every  small  businessman  I 
know  is  telling  me  he  is  having  to  lay 
off  people,  he  is  cutting  back,  he  is  re- 
trenching, and  he  is  trying  to  get  him- 
self in  shape  so  he  can  survive.  As  he 
does  that,  he  lays  off  people.  And.  of 
course,  we  know  what  happens  with  that. 
They  go  on  unemployment.  They  start 
drawing  food  stamps  and  these  kinds  of 
programs  that  add  tremendously  to  our 
deficit  and  it  deepens  and  widens  the 
recession.  So  it  is  tremendously  impor- 


tant that  we  do  something  and  we  do 
something  now. 

We  feel  that  the  resolution  that  34  of 
us  are  sponsoring  here  is  our  statement 
of  a  workable  approach. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  now  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  We  want  to 
help.  We  want  to  be  part  of  the  team. 
We  want  to  participate.  You  have  said 
in  yoiu*  speeches  to  the  joint  sessions  of 
Congress.  "Give  us  your  ideas;  be  a  par- 
ticipant." We  have.  We  have  participated 
in  the  spending  cuts.  The  vast  majority 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  participated 
in  passing  the  tax  cut. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  we  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  helping  you  find  a  solution 
to  interest  rates,  to  try  to  see  that  we 
have  credit  available  at  a  price  that  can 
be  afforded  by  the  many  people  in  our 
sectors  who  are  being  squeezed  out  so 
that  we  can  keep  this  recession  from 
being  large  and  deep  and  so  that  we  can 
get  this  Nation's  economy  moving  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
with  my  colleague  from  Michigan  and 
32  other  Senators  in  supporting  this  res- 
olution and  hope  we  can  move  to  its 
speedy  adoption  by  the  Congress. 

EXHtBIT  1 

[From  the  Committee  on  Interest  and 
Dividends  | 
Critebia  Established  bt  tkz  CoMMimx  on 
Interest    and    DivmENDs    roR     Interest 
Bates  Charged  bt  Commercial  Banks 

1.  A  major  purpose  of  the  criteria  described 
te'ow  Is  to  protect  small  business  and  farm 
borrowers  against  burdensome  Increases  In 
Interest  rates,  and  yet  make  it  possible  for 
rates  on  loans  to  large  national  firms  to 
respond  flexibly  to  changes  in  money  market 
conditions.  It  is  not  intended,  however, 
either  in  the  case  of  loans  to  large  firms  or 
to  small  firms,  to  interfere  with  normal 
business  practices  relating  to  differentials 
in  Interest  rates  that  reflect  credit  risk  and 
similar  factors. 

2.  Major  corporations  ordinarily  have  ex- 
tensive banking  relationships  across  the 
country.  The  "large-business  prime  rate"  is 
to  be  understood  as  the  rate  charged  by  a 
commercial  bank  on  short-term  loans  to 
large  businesses  with  the  highest  credit 
standing.  This  rate,  which  corresponds  to 
what  is  now  usually  termed  the  prime  rate, 
generally  will  apply  to  borrowers  who  have 
access  to  national  money  and  capital 
markets. 

3.  SmaU  businesses  and  farms  normally 
are  restricted  to  local  bfuiking  sources  and 
do  not  have  access  to  national  mocey  mar- 
kets. The  "small-business  prime  rate,"  which 
will  apply  to  such  borrowers,  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  best  rate  charged  by  a  bank  to 
Its  most  credit-worthy  local  customers.  This 
rate  may  vary  from  bank  to  bsuik. 

4.  The  interest  rate  charged  by  a  commer- 
cial bank  on  a  business  loan,  whether  to  a 
large  or  small  firm,  is  part  of  its  structure 
of  rates  reflecting  decree  of  risk,  size  of  loan, 
and  other  factors.  This  structure  is  to  be 
based  on  the  "large-business  prime  rate"  in 
the  case  of  large  borrowers,  and  on  the 
"small-business  prime  rate"  in  the  case  of 
small  businesses  and  farms. 

5.  For  present  purposes,  a  small  business 
is  any  domestic — commercied.  Industrial,  or 
agricultural — borrower  whose  total  borrow- 
ings outstanding  at  any  one  time  over  the 
preceding  12  months  (exclusive  of  long-term 
real  estate  mortgage  debt)  did  not  exceed 
$350,000  and  whose  assets  do  not  exceed  $1 
million.  This  definition  covers  the  great  ma- 
jority of  business  establishments  and  farms. 

6.  Banks  may  extend  application  of  the 
small  business  rate  structure  to  any  firm  re- 
gardless of  size. 


7.  Rates  charged  by  a  commercial  bank  on 
loans  to  large  firms  may  respond  flexibly  to 
changes  in  open  market  interest  rates.  By 
keeping  the  "large-business  prime  rate" 
consistent  with  the  cost  of  borrowing  from 
alternative  market  sources,  the  recent  large 
diversion  of  financing  from  the  commercial 
paper  market  to  l)anks  would  be  halted  and 
tendendee  toward  excessive  and  unhealthy 
expanston  of  bank  credit  would  be  mode- 
rated. 

8.  If  an  increase  In  the  "large-business 
prime  rate"  occurs,  it  should  be  made  to 
moderate  steps  in  order  to  avoid  disruptive 

market  effects. 

9.  Rates  charged  by  a  commercial  bank  to 
small  business  and  farm  borrowers  should 
remain  at  levels  no  higher  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  the  date  these  criteria  are  issued 
unless  an  Increase  can  be  fully  justified  by 
Increases  in  costs.  If  Increases  in  these  rates 
occur,  they  are  to  be  decidedly  smaller,  and 
are  also  to  be  made  less  frequently,  than 
changes  in  rates  on  loans  to  large  firms. 

10.  Interest  rates  charged  by  banks  on 
home  mortgage  loans  and  consumer  loans 
should  remain  under  special  restraint.  They 
are  to  continue  relatively  stable  even  if  the 
"large-business  prime  rate"  and  associated 
rates  move  up  significantly. 

n.  Any  Increase  in  rates  to  small  bvisiness 
and  farm  borrowers,  to  home  mortgage  bor- 
rowers, and  to  consumer  borrowers  must  be 
Justified  by  Increase  in  the  cost  of  lendable 
funds  and  other  operating  costs  related  to 
the  commercial  banking  function,  to  the 
extent  that  such  increased  costs  are  not  off- 
set by  higher  earnings  on  large  btislness 
loans  and  other  loans  and  Investments.  Any 
Increase  In  rates  Justified  by  costs  should 
not  be  unduly  concentrated  to  any  single 
category  of  loans. 

12.  Since  under  the  current  economic 
stabilization  program,  all  segments  of  our 
society — business  firms  and  wage  earners 
alike — are  called  upon  to  forego  for  the 
sake  of  the  general  welfare  some  of  the  earn- 
ings that  they  might  otherwise  have  realized, 
banks  should  accept  similar  restraints. 
While  present  criteria  provide  for  flexibility 
In  the  "large-bustoess  prime  rate."  increase 
In  a  bank's  entire  structure  of  lending  rates 
must  in  no  instance  lead  to  undue  tocreaues 
in  the  bank's  profit  margin. 

13.  If  increases  in  interest  rates  on  loams 
occur,  they  shall  not  raise  the  bank's  over- 
all profit  margins  on  domestic  operations 
(excluding  revenues  from  service  functions 
such  as  trust  departments  and  data  prcx:- 
esslng)  above  the  avenge  of  the  best  two 
years  in  the  four  preceding  calendar  years. 
For  purposes  of  this  test,  the  profit  margto 
is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  net  operating  in- 
come, on  a  fully  taxable  equivalent  basis 
before  income  taxes  and  securities  gains  or 
losses,  to  gross  operating  Income  on  a  fully 
taxable  equivalent  basis. 

14.  Commercial  banks  are  to  continue  to 
meet  legitimate  credit  needs  of  home  buy- 
ers, consumers,  small  business,  and  farmers. 
Periodic  reports  will  be  required  to  assure 
that  these  needs  are  being  met. 


ExHiBrr  2 
[From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Nov.  6,  1981] 

SiXTEEN-BlLLXON  HOME  LOAN  SiTPPORT  AMONC 

Cttts  Reagan  Oroeked 
(By  Edward  Cowan) 

Washington,  Nov.  5. — The  White  House 
disclosed  today  that  President  Reagan  had 
made  a  $16  billion  cut  to  Federal  support  for 
loans  to  purchase  homes,  as  the  centerpiece 
of  a  larger  effort  to  curb  the  Government's 
appetite  for  credit. 

In  all,  the  President  sent  orders  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  curtail  losm  guarantees  by 
$20.3  bUlion  between  now  and  Sent.  30,  1982. 
The  list  tocluded  cuts  for  small  business, 
rural  development,  exports,   flshtog  vessels. 
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House  also  called  for  complete 

of  guarantees  for  blomass  en- 

ment.   defense   production   and 

development. 

lion,   the   White  House  said   that 

wanted  to  reduce  guarantees  Is- 

electrlflcatlon  and  telephone 

SI   billion,  or  nearly  20  percent. 

do  so  without  legislation. 


not 

INT  a*TION  STATED  PREVIOUSLY 

The  Whit  e  House  list  of  cuts  in  loan  guar- 
antee comn  ttment  to  be  Issued  in  the  fiscal 
year  1982.  irhlch  began  Oct.  1,  provided  the 
detail  to  s  ipport  the  President's  Sept.  24 
i>f  Intentions. 
A.  Kudlow,  chief  economist  of 
the  Office  df  Management  and  Budget,  told 
reporters  ttat  "this  is  a  first  step"  and  that 
further  cur  .ailments  would  be  made  for  the 
i983  and  1984. 

The  Adm  nlstratlon  wants  to  shrink  Fed- 
eral guaran  ;eea  of  private  loans.  Mr.  Kudlow 
said,  becaui  e  such  loans,  no  less  than  Treas- 
ury borrowing  to  finance  the  budget  deficit, 
"pre-empt  {irlvate  capital  and  savings." 

The  Reagkn  Administration,  like  the  Car- 
ter Adminiiitratlon.  has  said  that  so-called 
off-budget  jorrowlng  by  the  Treasury  and 
the  Issuance  of  Federal  loan  guarantees  as 
a  substitute  for  Federal  dollars  had  grown 
rapidly  in  t  le  1970's  and  gotten  out  of  hand. 

The  White  House  contended  that  by  bor- 
rowing dlreirtly  and  by  assisting  private  bor- 
rowing. Wa  shlngton  now  was  "absorbing" 
more  than  >  0  percent  of  the  supply  of  credit 
available  to  non-flnanclal  borrowers,  against 
S  percent  I  rom  1955  to  1969  and  15  per- 
cent in  the  i970's. 

Mr.  Kudliiw  asserted  that  by  reducing  Its 
role  In  cridlt  markets,  the  Government 
would  help  nake  credit  generally  more  avail- 
able and  would  contribute  to  a  decline  In 
interest  ratts.  all  of  which  would  help  home 
buyers  ant  business  borrowers.  However. 
tho3«  who  ose  access  to  subsidized  interest 
rates — or  to  all  credit — were  expected  to  reply 
that  the  disadvantages  to  them  would  far 
outweigh  tl  e  benefits. 

The  large  It  single  curtailment  was  (16  bil- 
lion, or  25  '  >ercent.  for  mortgage  guarantees 
Issued  by  I  he  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Assocl  itlon.  or  Glnnle  Mae.  Its  guaran- 
tees make  Mocks  of  mortgages  more  attrac- 
tive to  In  restors.  thereby  bringing  fresh 
money  into  financial  Institutions  that  origi- 
nate home   oans. 

Jack  Car  son.  executive  vice  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Realtors,  said  the 
loss  of  Gin!  le  Mae  guarantees  would  make  It 
harder  for  )uyers  of  existing  houses  to  find 
financing  The  White  House  sa'.d  that  the 
effect  on  c<  nstruotlon  of  new  houses  would 
be  slight  b(  cause  Glnnle  Mae  loans  account 
"for  less  th  in  5  percent  of  financing  for  new 
housing  coi  istructlon." 

Other  large  cuts  included  «1  billion,  or  a 
20  percent  eduction,  for  the  Small  Business 
Admlnlstrai  Ion  and  «1  2  billion,  or  14.6  per- 
cent less.  f<  r  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Officials  a  aid  that  thev  telleved  the  Presi- 
dent's auth  jrltv  to  limit  loan  guarantees  did 
not  violate  antl-lmooundment  provisions  of 
the  1974  b  idget  act  but  that  the  question 
had  not  coi  le  up  before  and  might  be  tested 
In  the  couri  s. 

CHrLES. 
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Whereas 
the  United 
economy 
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Whereas 
choking  off 


Mr.    President.    I   ask 

consent  that  the  text  of  the 

be  printed  in  the  REcnRD. 

no  obiection.  the  text  of 

resolution  was  ordered  to  be 

the  Record,  as  follows: 
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S.J.  Res.  120 
the  foremost  domestic   ^oals  of 
States  are  healthy  erowth  of  the 
a^d    prosperity    of   the    American 


:ontlnued  hlifh  Interest  rates  are 
productive  Investment  and  caus- 


ing lasting  damage  in  such  key  sectors  of  the 
economy  as :  housing  where  prohibitive  mort- 
gage interest  rates  are  preventing  almost  all 
Americans  from  buying  homes  and  are  crip- 
pling the  homebullding,  lumbering,  building 
supply  and  other  industries  that  contribute 
to  home  construction;  automobile  manufac- 
turing where  high  interest  rates  are  prevent- 
ing consumers  from  financing  basic  car  pur- 
chases, are  placing  unbearable  Inventory 
costs  on  car  dealers  and  are  forcing  manu- 
facturers to  delay  vital  Investments  In  more 
productive  plant  and  equipment;  farming 
where  interest  rates  are  the  largest  factor  in 
the  farm  cost-price  squeeze  and  are  frustrat- 
ing the  (.uiUty  of  small  farmers  to  finance 
land,  eqlpment,  feed  and  fertilizer;  and  small 
business  where  many  well  managed  firms  are 
being  forced  to  close  because  the  high  cost 
of  borrowing  makes  It  increasingly  difficult 
to  finance  necessary  Inventory,  minimum 
working  capital  and  Investments  needed  to 
remain  competitive:  and 

Whereas  high  interest  rates  are  cutting 
through  the  entire  economy,  unlesishlng  such 
early  signs  of  a  severe  recession  as  unemploy- 
ment mounting  In  a  large  number  of  Indus- 
tries; and  business  bankruptcies  rising  at 
alarming  rates;  and 

Whereas  excessively  high  interest  rates  are 
having  a  damaging  effect  on  virtually  every 
American  household,  preventing  them  from 
buying  homes,  cars  and  furniture,  from 
sending  their  children  to  college,  from  main- 
taining their  family  farm;  and 

Whereas  high  Interest  rates  are  inflation- 
ary since  they  must  be  passed  along  from 
business  to  consimiers  sis  high  prices;   and 

Whereas  high  interest  rates  choke  off  the 
steady  production  of  basic  goods  such  as 
beef  cattle  and  houses,  leading  to  higher 
prices  in  future  years; 

Whereas  massive  sums  of  credit  continue 
to  be  diverted  to  nonproductive  uses,  such 
as  conglomerate  mergers  and  corporate  take- 
overs; and.  combined  with  reduced  enforce- 
ment of  anti-trust  laws,  this  corporate  credit 
policy  is  shifting  control  of  business  away 
from  small  businessmen  and  farmers  toward 
a  few  large  corporations;  and 

Whereas  an  Inflexible  monetary  policy 
supported  by  the  Administration  has  added 
to  the  crisis  In  the  credit  markets;  and 

Whereas  these  devastating  credit  condi- 
tions constitute  an  economic  emergency 
which  requires  Immedlata  action:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  In  cooperation  with  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall  by  November  25  exercise  appropriate 
authorities  to  assure  an  stdequate  flow  of 
credit  to  small  borrowers  at  affordable  prices. 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  re- 
ducing home  mortgage  rates.  Increasing  em- 
ployment, reducing  the  excessive  financing 
cost  for  auto  purchases,  halting  the  rapid 
rise  of  small  business  bankruptcies  and  re- 
ducing the  excessive  cost  of  farm  equipment 
and  supplies.  Such  actions  shall  Include 
voluntary  guidelines  appropriate  to  various 
regions  of  the  country  and  type  of  borrowers, 
which  may  be  altered  periodically  as  neces- 
sary to  achieve  these  purposes. 

The  President  shall  also  take  aporoirlate 
actions  to  limit  the  large-scale  diversion  of 
credit  to  nonproductive  uses,  such  as  con- 
glomerate mergers  and  corporate  takeovers 

The  President  in  cooperation  with  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  take  non-lnflatlonary  actions 
necessary  to  reduce  interest  rates  which  are 
currently  at  levels  abnormally  above  the 
current  rate  of  Inflation. 

In  deciding  upon  the  appropriate  actions 
to  assure  the  availability  of  credit  to  small 
borrowers,  the  President  shall  consult  with 
re'^resentatives  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity, the  housing  industry,  auto  dealers 
and  small  farm  operators. 


The  President  shall  report  to  Congress 
within  thirty  days  concerning  the  effect  of 
his  actions  in  protecting  an  adequate  flow 
of  affordable  credit  to  small  borrowers  and 
reducing  excessive  interest  rates. 

Mr.  RIEQLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue  and  for  the  concerns 
which  he  has  expressed  today. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
present.  He  has  been  a  principal  author 
in  drafting  the  language  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  salute  him  for  that  leadership 
and  that  effort.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
him  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  this  resolution  which  expreses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  take 
immediate  action  to  bring  down  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  President,  interest  rates  have 
driven  this  country  into  an  economic 
recession ;  if  they  continue  at  the  present 
high  levels,  this  economic  recession  can 
be  expected  to  deepen  and  to  deepen  and 
to  deepen,  and  with  a  few  critical  busi- 
ness failures  here  and  there  we  could 
be  right  back  where  we  were  in  the 
1930's.  High  interest  rates  are  killing 
this  administration's  economic  recovery 
program.  Any  discussion  and  any  talk 
of  an  economic  recovery  program  in  this 
country,  of  putting  people  back  to  work, 
of  modernizing  our  means  of  production, 
of  making  us  more  competitive  both 
domestically  and  on  the  international 
markets  is  simply  phony  until  something 
is  done  to  bring  down  interest  rates  in 
this  country — until  a  a  level  is  reached 
where  business  can  once  again  do  busi- 
ness. 

Real  GNP  growth  has  been  negative 
the  second  and  third  quarter  of  1981.  It 
threatens  to  show  up  to  a  4-percent 
decline  by  the  last  quarter  of  this  year. 
The  interest  rate  recession  means  that 
the  administration's  projections  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  next  2  or  3  years 
will  be  substantially  lower  than  origi- 
nally forecast. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  today  that  the 
unemployment  rate  stands  at  8  percent 
on  a  national  basis.  It  stood  at  8  percent 
in  my  State  for  a  number  of  months,  so 
this  is  nothing  new.  But  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Regan,  was  predicting 
some  weeks  ago  that  the  imemployment 
rate  would  not  get  to  8  percent  until 
sometime,  probably,  in  midwinter.  Here 
we  find,  in  the  month  of  November,  some 
2  or  3  weeks  after  that  prediction,  that 
the  unemployment  rate  has  already 
jumped  one-half  or  0.5  of  1  percent  and 
it  is  hitting  8  percent. 

High  interest  rates  are  causing  major 
havoc  with  our  attempts  to  bring  the 
Federal  deflcit  down  to  the  levels  that 
were  projected  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  serve  on  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  who,  I  see, 
is  on  the  floor  right  now.  According  to 


the  materials  we  shaU  be  considering  in 
the  Budget  Committee,  revenue  projec- 
tions are  going  to  be  off  by  some  $21  bil- 
lion and  interest  rate  costs  are  scheduled 
to  increase  by  some  $56  billion  between 
now  and  1984  over  original  estimates.  So 
we  see  that  high  interest  rates  will  add 
$77  bUlion— $77  billion,  Mr.  President— to 
the  Federal  deficit  between  now  and 
1984.  So  much  for  a  balanced  budget  by 
1984.  It  is  being  knocked  into  a  cocked 
hat  by  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  cor- 
rectly, in  my  judgment,  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  all  the  authority  at  his  dis- 
posal to  reach  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  bring 
interest  rates  down  and  bring  them  down 
now.  Traditionally,  in  this  country,  in- 
terest rates  have  nm  about  2 '  i  to  3  per- 
cent ahead  of  the  rate  of  inflation.  But 
what  have  we  seen  for  this  year  and  last? 
We  have  seen  interest  rates  running  as 
high  as  10  to  12  percent  ahead  of  the  rate 
of  inflation.  Something  simply  must  be 
done  about  it. 

This  Congress,  this  year,  voted  for  85 
percent  of  President  Reagan's  spending 
cuts  and  92  percent  of  the  President's 
tax  cuts.  This  Senator  did  that  with 
some  reservation;  indeed,  with  some 
trepidation.  But  I  was  being  urged  by 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and 
by  my  constituents  to  give  this  President 
a  chance,  to  give  this  administration's 
economic  recovery  program  a  chance  to 
get  this  country  moving  again.  So  Con- 
gress gave  this  President  his  economic 
package.  I  say  the  President  now  has  an 
obligation  to  do  his  part:  work  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  bring  interest 
rates  down.  That  is  what  he  promised 
his  economic  recovery  program  would  do. 
Getting  interest  rates  down  and  getting 
them  down  quickly  is  going  to  be,  in  my 
judgment,  the  litmus  test  of  whether  this 
administration's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram has  even  a  chance  to  work.  , 

Many  people  say,  Mr.  President,  well, 
the  President  cannot  affect  interest  rates, 
he  cannot  affect  interest  rates  policy, 
because  that  is  the  sole  province  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  is  largely 
independent  of  the  President  and  the 
executive  branch  of  Government.  Mr. 
President,  this  Senator  did  not  come  to 
town  on  the  last  load  of  hay.  and  I  hap- 
pen to  know  from  just  a  reading  of  his- 
tory that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  are  very  sensitive  to  pressure 
emanating  from  the  executive  branch  of 
Government. 

■When  a  President  of  the  United  States 
summons  a  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  the  Oval  Office  and  looks 
him  in  the  eye  and  says.  "Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  got  to  do  something,  you  and 
myself  together,  about  getting  these  in- 
terest rates  down,"  and  when  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  summons  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  his 
office  and  looks  at  that  Chairman  and 
says,  "Mr.  Chairman,  together,  you  and 
myself  have  got  to  do  something  about 
getting  these  interest  rates  down  for  the 
good  of  the  country,"  I  say  that  is  going 
to  have  substantial  effect.  That  is  what 
is  known  as  jawboning.  That  is  a  well- 
deflned.  well-known  role  for  a  President 
of  the  United  States  to  fulfill,  to  use  the 


powers  of  his  office  for  persuasion,  per- 
suasion which  is  in  the  public  interest 
and  for  the  public  good. 

■We  are  fortunate,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause we  do  have  now  a  President  of  the 
United  States  who  apparently  has  almost 
unparalleled  powers  of  persuasion.  I  saw 
that  power  of  persuasion  work  on  some 
of  my  colleagues  right  here  in  this  body. 
I  had  heard  some  of  my  colleagues  here, 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  say  publicly  to  the 
electronic  news  media,  had  seen  it  in 
print,  sat  and  heard  their  speeches,  in 
which  they  said.  "Never,  never  will  I 
vote  to  approve  the  sale  of  AW  ACS  air- 
craft to  Saudi  Arabia." 

But.  Mr.  President,  after  only  about 
30  or  40  minutes  in  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
living  quarters  of  the  White  House  or  in 
the  Oval  Office  in  the  Executive  man- 
sion, there  was  a  quick  turnabout,  a 
change  of  mind,  and  a  realization  that  if 
this  President  wanted  them  to  do  that, 
his  powers  of  persuasion  were  so  great 
and  his  logic  was  so  irresistible  that  they 
had  no  alternative  but  to  change  their 
minds,  change  their  views,  and  vote  in  a 
way  that  this  President  wished  them  to 
vote. 

I  am  simply  calling  today  for  this 
President,  Mr.  President,  to  use  those 
powers  of  persuasion  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Mr.  Paul 
Volcker.  I  say  in  all  candor.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  have  done  my  best  with  him. 
I  started  talking  to  Mr.  Volcker  back  in 
March  of  1980  about  the  problem  of  high 
interest  rates.  I  indicated  to  that  distin- 
guished gentleman  then,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  that  high  interest  rates 
were  inflationary  in  and  of  themselves 
and  if  he  continued  to  pursue  this  mis- 
guided policy,  he  was  going  to  throw 
this  country  into  a  recession.  That  is 
precisely  what  has  happened. 

Now  I  am  willing  to  pass  the  ball  from 
this  body  to  the  President  and  ask  him  to 
use  his  powers  of  persuasion  to  get  Mr. 
Volcker  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  finally  see  the  light 
before  it  is  too  late.  The  wreckage  caused 
by  high  interest  rates  is  obvious  to  all. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  SASSER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
comment  on  the  point  the  Senator  has 
raised  about  persuading  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. We  had  an  opportunity  to  cross- 
examine  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man Volcker  on  October  29  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking.  He  was  asked  a 
series  of  questions  along  the  line  that  the 
Senator  just  posed.  I  think  the  Senator 
might  be  interested  in  hearing  what  his 
answers  were.  This  is  what  was  said. 
I  asked  him: 

Has  the  Reagan  Administration  urged  you 
to  ease  monetary  policy  of  th3  Fed  and  to 
bring  down  Interest  rates?  Has  there  been 
any  slen  from  them  that  they  think  It's  time 
to  change  the  policy  mix  and  do  some  mone- 
tary easing  here? 


This  is  what  Chairman  Volcker  said: 

Is  there  any  direct  urging  to  ease  monetary 

policy?  In  the  sense  I  think  you're  talking 

about,  there  hasn't  been  any  direct  comment 

to  me  to  that  effect. 

He  was  then  asked: 


In  other  words,  the  Administration  sup- 
ports the  current  monetary  policy? 

Mr.  Volcker  responded: 

Precisely,  this  week  they  certainly  have 
supported  the  notion  that  we  need  persistent 
restraint  on  monetary  and  credit  growth  over 
a  period  of  time. 

Well,  we  proceeded,  and  then  I  asked: 
I  guess  what  I'm  asking  you  then,  and  I 
think  you  answered  it.  and  that  is  that  the 
President  or  someone  speaking  directly  for 
him.  has  not  said  to  you  that  they'd  like 
to  see  a  change  in  the  monetary  policy? 

Chairman  Volcker  responded: 
They  have  been  supportive  of  the  generftl 
thrust  of  policy.  If  I  may  put  It  that  way. 

Then  I  asked: 

Have  they  urged  you  in  any  way  to  do  any 
credit  targeting  to  try  to  get  some  oxygen  to 
some  of  these  sectors  that  are  starving  to 
death  here,  the  construction  Industry? 

Chairman  Volcker  answered.  "No." 

The  question  then  was  asked.  "None 
at  aU?" 

Mr.  Volcker  responded: 

No,  they  have  very  much — just  aa  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record,  they  are  much  oppoaed 
to  credit  allocation. 

I  also  found  out  that  day  that  the 
Federal  Reserve's  target  for  the  growth 
in  money  supply,  as  measured  by  M-l-B, 
for  the  year  is  3.3  percent.  We  asked 
them  what  their  actual  performance  had 
been  over  the  year  with  regard  to  that 
money  growth  target  of  3.3  percent.  In 
a  rather  soft  voice,  he  responded  that 
they  had  achieved  a  money  growth 
target  of  1.1  percent. 

So  they  had  achieved  only  one-third 
of  the  money  growth  goal  they  had  set 
as  necessary  to  keep  the  economy  on  a 
strong  footing. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  desperately  seri- 
ous problem  here.  It  is  also  crystal  clear 
that  the  Fed  is  doing  precisely  what  the 
Reagan  administration  wants  with  re- 
spect to  the  high  interest  rates  and  the 
monetary  overkill. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

I  think  the  colloquy  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  demonstrates  very  clearly  what 
the  problem  is  and  the  reason  for  this 
resolution  today,  and  that  is  to  try  to 
focus  the  attention  of  this  administra- 
tion on  their  duty  and  their  obligation  to 
indicate  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bocmi 
that  the  high  interest  rate  policy  is  fail- 
ing and  thai  something  must  be  done  or 
we  are  going  to  have  very  serious  eco- 
nomic consequences  facing  this  country. 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  wreckage 
caused  by  high  interest  rates  is  obvious 
to  all. 

In  October  of  1981,  automobile  sales 
were  at  their  lowest  level  in  more  than 
20  years;  and  third-quarter  economic 
losses  for  the  major  automobile  pro- 
ducers are  now  approaching  $1  billion  a 
year.  This  has  forced  2.000  automobile 
dealers  out  of  business,  with  more  going 
out  of  business  every  day. 

If  we  continue  at  the  present  rate,  it 
will  not  be  just  Chrysler  Corp.  that  is 
coming  up  here  asking  for  some  help. 
Next  is  going  to  be  Ford  Motor  Co.;  and 
it  is  not  out  of  the  question  that  If  this 
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We  simply  are  facing  an  economic 
emergency,  and  the  American  people  are 
looking  to  the  President  to  make  a 
change  in  his  economic  program  that 
will  bring  down  interest  rates.  That  has 
to  be  done  if  we  are  going  to  have  eco- 
nomic salvation. 

This  resolution,  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  today,  gives  the  President 
the  full  congressional  backing  he  needs 
to  meet  the  public  demands  to  alle- 
viate our  interest  rate  crisis.  I  urge  that 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
in  a  bipartisan  effort,  support  this  res- 
olution, so  that  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent can  send  a  unified  message  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  that  mes- 
sage is  this:  Bring  down  these  interest 
rates  and  bring  them  down  now,  before 
it  is  too  iate. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  state- 
ment and  for  his  leadership  in  helping 
to  author  this  resolution.  He  makes  very 
compelling  arguments  today. 

I  yield  to  tlie  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  and  I  commend  all 
those  who  have  spoken  earlier  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  because  I  be- 
lieve they  have  indeed  zeroed  in  on  the 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  interesting 
commentary  that  it  is  10  to  11  in  the 
morning:  and  while  we  are  sitting  here 
talking  about  interest  rates,  another 
group  of  Senators  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  is  at  the  White  House,  attempt- 
ing to  figure  out  a  way  to  balance  the 
budget. 

Let  me  point  out  to  them,  in  case  they 
have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  they  prob- 
ably would  pick  up  about  $20  billion  a 
year  if  they  would  bring  down  interest 
rates  that  have  resulted  in  the  past  or 
assumed  a  lower  interest  rate,  and  that 
it  would  make  a  very  meaningful  im- 
pact on  the  entire  effort  to  balance  the 
budget  i.'  interest  rates  were  brought 
down. 

But  unfortunately  this  administration 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  literally 
working  hand  in  glove  have  refused  to 
act  and  have  actually  adhered  to  the 
tight  money  policy  and  high  interest 
rates. 

It  was  back  in  February  1980  that  I 
first  wrote  to  Chairman  Volcker  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  which  I  ex- 
pressed my  reservations  about  the  Fed's 
pursuit  of  a  tight  money,  high  interest 
rate  policy.  In  that  letter  I  questioned 
the  effectiveness  of  high  interest  rates 
as  a  weapon  against  inflation  and 
pointed  to  the  devastating  implications 
of  this  policy  for  the  housing  industry, 
for  the  short-term  credit  market,  and 
for  the  debt  service  cost  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments. 

The  letter  went  unheeded,  but  the 
letter  concluded  with  an  appeal  to  Chair- 
man Volcker  to  "undertake  an  immed- 
iate policy  review  in  the  light  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  persuasive  evidence  that 
high  interest  rates  contribute  to,  rather 
than  reduce,  inflation." 

The  argument  has  consistently  been 
made  that  by  having  high  interest  rates 
somehow  we  are  going  to  win  the  battle 
against  inflation.  I  remember  prior  to 


this  administration  having  taken  over 
having  raised  that  question  in  the 
Budget  Committee,  with  the  head  of  the 
Ccngressional  Budget  OflBce,  and  she 
said  at  that  time  that  temporarily  high 
interest  rates  do  help  to  cause  some  in- 
flation but  long  rangewise  they  bring 
down  the  rate  of  inflation. 

That  has  not  been  the  fact,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  old  policies  are 
not  working  and  it  is  time  for  new 
evaluations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Chair- 
man Volcker  and  the  accompanying 
table  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMMITTEE    ON    THE    BUDGET, 

Washington,  DC,  February  25,  1980. 
Hon.  Paul  A.  Volcker, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Governors, 
Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Volcker:  In  your  recent 
testimony  before  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, you  made  clear  your  Intent  to  con- 
tinue Indefinitely  the  tight  money  policy 
that  you  announced  on  October  6,  1979.  after 
your  return  from  the  Belgrade  meeting  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

I  share  your  sense  of  urgency  about  the 
compelling  need  for  tough  and  effective 
antl-infiatlon  measures.  But  I  am  concerned 
because  the  high  Interest  rates  produced  by 
the  Fed's  actions  have  no  apparent  success 
to  date  In  bringing  down  the  inflation  rate. 
It  is  time  that  the  policy  be  re-evaluated. 

As  the  accompanying  chart  demonstrates, 
our  recent  history  gives  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  interest  rates  have  had  much  ef- 
fect on  controlling  inflation. 

There  is  no  dispute  about  the  fact  that 
a  high  interest  rate  policy  contributes  in 
the  short  run  to  the  very  inflation  that  it 
is  designed  to  counter.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, soaring  home  mortgage  rates  con- 
tributed a  staggering  2.4  percentage  points 
to  the  overall  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  And  it  is  clear  that  mortgage  rates 
represent  Just  one  part  of  the  Inflationary 
Impact  of  rising  interest  rates.  Ultimately, 
the  Interest  costs  of  doing  business  in  every 
sector  of  the  economy  show  up  in  the  prices 
paid  by  consumers. 

In  theory,  higher  interest  rates  should 
reduce  demand  and  thereby  reverse  the  up- 
ward pressure  on  prices.  In  bousing,  an  in- 
dustry highly  responsive  to  interest  rates, 
starts  are.  in  fact,  approaching  record  lows 
and  savings  and  loan  institutions  report  a 
thirty  percent  drop  since  last  September  in 
the  volume  of  their  lending. 

But  high  prices  and  interest  rates  have 
not  suppressed  the  demand  for  housing. 
Rather,  slower  growth  in  new  housing  has 
sharply  Increased  prices  for  existing  homes 
and  has  encouraged  the  nationwide  trend  to 
conversion  of  rental  units  to  condomini- 
ums. And  banlcers  report  that  purchasers 
remain  willing  to  pay  thirteen  and  fourteen 
percent  mortgage  interest  rates  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  future  appreciation  in  prop- 
erty values  will  more  than  offset  today's 
high  interest  costs. 

These  inflationary  excectations  may  or 
may  not  prove  Justified,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
continued  strong  demand  for  housing  is 
bised  on  more  than  the  willingness  of  some 
purchasers  to  speculate.  Housing  demand  is 
strong  and  will  remain  strong  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  movement  into  the  market 
of  millions  of  Americans  born  during  the 
post-World  War  II  baby  boom.  Their  de- 
mand is  such  that  instead  of  contracting. 
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housing  should  at  this  time  be  a  vigorously 
expanding  Industry. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  higher  inter- 
est rates  will  dampen  demand  for  goods  and 
services  outside  the  housing  sector.  But  that 
hasn't  happened.  Retail  sales  in  January 
increased  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis  by 
2.8  percent  over  the  December  level  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
this  translates  to  an  extraordinary  compound 
annual  rate  of  Increase  of  30.8  percent  as 
compared  to  an  increase  of  10.5  percent  in 
1977-78  and  10.6  percent  in  1978-79.  Clearly, 
people  are  buying  in  anticipation  of  higher 
prices  in  the  future,  a  Judgment  that  is  con- 
firmed by  January's  4.3  percent  increase  in 
orders  (or  durable  goods. 

Another  argument  that  has  been  made  is 
that  we  can  slow  down  business  expansion 
and  capital  investment  by  raising  the  prime 
rate.  But  that  hasn't  happened.  Business  and 
industry  have  not  been  at  a  loss  for  loan 
funds — the  pattern  has  been  to  "pay  the 
rate"  and  pass  the  added  costs  on  to  con- 
sumers. Furthermore,  Henry  Kaufman  of 
Salomon  Brothers  has  said  that  the  disor- 
derly behavior  of  the  bond  market  is  likely 
to  produce  new  corporate  borrowers  in  the 
short-term  credit  market. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  one  of  the  most 
challenging  problems  facing  the  Congress 
is  the  need  to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 
But  higher  interest  rates  have  made  that  task 
all  the  more  difficult.  According  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  each  one  percent 
increase  In  the  Interest  rate  on  Federal  in- 
struments in  calendar  year  1980  will  add  $1 
billion  to  debt  service  outlays  in  FY  1980, 
S2  billion  in  FY  1981  and  $1.1  billion  in  FY 
1982.  And  Just  last  week,  the  Dow  Jones  av- 
erage of  twenty  municipal  bonds  crossed  the 
eight  percent  mark  for  the  first  time  since 
the  New  York  City  crisis,  thereby  ensuring 
higher  debt  service  outlays  in  the  future  for 
state  and  local  units  of  government,  which 
already  face  serious  problems  in  balancing 
their  budgets. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you 
once  again  to  undertake  an  immediate  policy 
review  in  the  light  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
persuasive  evidence  that  high  interest  rates 
contribute  to.  rather  than  reduce,  inflation. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  M.   Metzenbaum, 

V.S.  Senator. 

(In  percent] 


CPI 

Prime 

annual 

Interest 

rate  of 

rate 

Increase 

1977: 

January    6.26 

May    6.6 

June 6.76 

September    7.26 

December   7.75 

1978: 

January 8.0 

May    8.5 

June 8.76 

July   9.0 

September    9.0 

October  10.  0 

December   11.76 

1979: 

January 11.75 

May 11.75 

June 11.5 

September    13.0 

October  14.5 

December   15.25 


8.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
7.0 

8.0 
9.6 
9.6 
9.5 
8.5 
9.0 

n.o 

11.0 
13.0 
13.0 
13.0 
13.0 
13.4 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  felt  that  the  President  was  suggest- 
ing that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  do 


anything  because  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  was  entirely  independent. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  independent.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Fed  can  be  pressured  and 
can  be  brought  in  and  persuaded  by  the 
President  to  change  its  tune. 

As  Business  Week  recently  observed,  if 
the  Fed  does  not  give  way  soon  you  can 
bet  that  the  economy  will. 

Senator  Hawkins  of  Florida  and  I 
offered  some  weeks  ago  legislation  to  give 
the  President  more  strength  if  he  needs 
more  strength,  giving  him  the  opportu- 
nity to  appoint  a  totally  new  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

We  believe  that  maybe  that  is  the  way 
that  we  will  have  to  go  if  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  would  not  yield  to  persuasive 
efforts  of  the  President. 

But  I  frankly  believe,  as  previous 
speakers  have  stated,  that  this  President 
is  capable  of  being  sufBciently  persuasive 
that  he  could  impact  upon  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  merely  by  attempting  to 
get  them  to  move  in  the  direction  that  he 
talks  about. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  does  require  a  degree  of  independ- 
ence from  this  or  any  other  administra- 
tion. But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Fed 
should  be  allowed  to  act  autonomously 
when  high  interest  rates  are  killing  our 
economy.  Interest  rates  have  just  recent- 
ly begun  to  move  downward,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  now  find  ourselves  in 
an  economic  recession.  Interest  rates  are 
still  running  too  high.  They  are  still  at 
the  rate  of  17  percent  even  though  the 
rate  of  inflation  is  half  that  rate  and 
they  remain  high  because  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  refused  to  ease  the  money 
supply. 

I  support  the  resolution  that  was  intro- 
duced today.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  send 
a  signal  to  the  administration  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  that  higher  interest 
rates  can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  I  believe 
that  that  portion  of  the  resolution  which 
addresses  Itself  to  a  totally  different  sub- 
ject than  the  question  of  the  President's 
persuasive  ability,  but  relates  directly  to 
what  is  happening  in  our  economy, 
should  be  addressed  because  I  believe 
that  to  be  a  very  important  part  of  the 
resolution,  and  I  read  it  into  the  Record 
so  that  it  may  be  clearly  and  definitely 
imderstood. 

Whereas,  massive  sums  of  credit  continue 
to  be  diverted  to  nonproductive  uses,  such 
as  conglomerate  mergers  and  corporate  take- 
overs and,  combined  with  reduced  enforce- 
ment of  antitrust  laws,  this  corporate  credit 
policy  is  shifting  control  of  business  away 
from  small  businesses  and  farmers  toward 
a  few  large  corporations. 

And  then  in  the  resolution  clause  it 
provides  that,  the  President  shall  also 
take  appropriate  actions  to  limit  the 
large-scale  diversion  of  credit  to  nonpro- 
ductive uses  such  as  conglomerate  merg- 
ers and  corporate  takeovers. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  reality  of 
life:  You  do  not  have  to  be  a  genius,  you 
do  not  have  to  be  an  economic  analyst 
to  know  that  if  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars  are  being  amassed  by  large  cor- 
porations for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking 
over  small  corporations,  that  money  is 
going  to  be  removed  from  the  market- 
place, these  commitments  will  cause  that 


money  to  be  placed  in  reserve  and  as  a 
consequence  the  cost  of  interest  will  go 
up. 

In  connection  with  the  Conoco  acqui- 
sition, Conoco  itself  got  commitments 
from  the  banks  for  $3  billion,  Seagram 
got  a  commitment  for  $3  billion,  Texaco 
got  a  commitment  for  $5.5  billion.  Du- 
Pont  got  a  commitment  for  $3  billion, 
and  Pennzoil  got  a  commitm«it  for  $2.5 
billion. 

Every  time  a  commitment  of  that  kind 
is  made,  and  it  is  the  normal  procedure 
in  the  banking  industry  that  when  you 
get  a  commitment  you  pay  a  commit- 
ment fee,  that  means  that  that  bank 
must  hold  that  money  somewhere  in  re- 
serve or  know  where  they  are  going  to 
get  it  when  called  upon  to  come  up  with 
it,  and  that  means  that  it  is  removed 
from  the  money  market  supply  except 
for  short-term  money. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  believe 
it  is  imperative  that  this  resolution, 
which  calls  not  only  for  pressure  upon 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  bring  down 
interest  rates,  but  implicitly  indicates 
the  concern  many  of  us  have  alwut  the 
antitrust  policies  of  this  Government, 
must  be  reevaluated. 

We  now  have  sitting  as  the  head  of 
the  division  of  antitrust  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  a  man  who  does  not 
believe  in  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws 
of  this  country.  That  is  such  an  unbe- 
lievable contradiction  in  terms.  Anti- 
trust legislation  was  a  creation  of  the 
majority  party  of  the  Senate.  It  came 
about  when  Senator  John  Sherman  au- 
thored the  Sherman  antitrust  laws,  and 
over  a  period  of  years,  antitrust  enforce- 
ment has  been  actively  and  effectively 
pushed  both  by  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans. But  we  now  find  that  Mr.  Baxter 
has  turned  his  back  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  corporate  mergers  and  no  longer 
has  the  concern  and.  as  a  consequence, 
it  is  affecting  the  money  market,  it  is 
affecting  the  money  supply,  it  is  con- 
tributing nothing  to  our  economy  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  doing  great  harm. 

According  to  the  August  10  New  York 
Times  at  least  13  giant  companies  have 
lined  up  $46  billion  in  credit  lines  rang- 
ing from  $1  to  $6  billion  for  the  purpose 
of  corporate  takeovers,  and  today's 
November  6  Wall  Street  Journal  indi- 
cates that  "many  big  firms  are  seeking 
acquisitions,"  the  poll  shows.  A  poll  was 
taken  and  the  report  of  the  story  is  as 
follows: 

Mobil  Corporation  is  far  from  alone  in  the 
acquisition  trail,  according  to  a  survey  by  the 
National  Association  of  Accountants.  The 
professional  association  said  its  survey  of  the 
483  largest  industrial  corporations  taken  in 
September  and  October  indicated  that  37  per- 
cent of  these  big  companies  are  seeking 
mergers  or  acquisitions. 

There  are  no  new  jobs  that  are  created 
when  you  have  a  merger.  There  is  no  new 
energy  production.  There  is  nothing  con- 
tributed to  the  economy.  And  the  corpo- 
rate financial  leaders  are  sitting  in  their 
ofiBces  figuring  out  who  to  buy  up  next 
and  this  administration  has  blinked  its 
eyes  and  said  "We  couldn't  care  less." 

All  of  that  is  adding  to  the  entire  prob- 
lem that  this  Nation  faces  with  respect 
to  the  matter  of  high  in'^erest  rates.  High 
interest  rates  do  not  just  happen  to  come 
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C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
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an  economic  plan?" — not  whether  it  will 
work,  but  when  will  the  administration 
develop  one? 

They  have  plenty  of  theories,  make  no 
mistake  about  that.  Even  now,  doctri- 
naire monetarists  are  busy  fighting  com- 
mitted supply-siders — they  are  fighting 
each  other — while  they  both  quarrel  with 
the  budget  balance.  And  while  the  theo- 
rists squabble,  the  economy  burns.  How 
much  higher  does  unemployment  have  to 
climb  before  the  administration  begins 
to  act  to  deal  with  that  unemployment? 
It  has  reached  8  percent  today. 

How  many  more  businesses  must  close 
their  doors  in  order  to  convince  the  ad- 
ministration that  they,  the  administra- 
tion, must  develop  a  coherent  plan?  This 
year  there  have  been  13,659  bankruptcies, 
an  increase  of  more  than  40  percent  over 
last  year. 

How  much  higher  does  inflation  have 
to  surge  before  administration  econo- 
mists note  that  a  problem  exists? 

In  September  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex jumped  to  14.8  percent.  The  joint 
resolution  developed  by  the  Democratic 
emergency  task  force  to  reduce  high  in- 
terest rates  directs  the  administration  to 
take  action.  We  can  no  longer  live  with  a 
steadily  deteriorating  economy  while 
waiting  for  academic  disputes  to  be  set- 
tled. We  cannot  even  act  to  bring  bal- 
looning budget  deficits  under  control  be- 
cause administration  economists  cannot 
agree  on  a  forecast  for  the  economy.  The 
administration  continues  to  refuse  to  re- 
veal which  budget  cuts  and  which  tax  in- 
creases it  will  support. 

The  millions  of  jobless  Americans, 
bankrupt  businessmen,  and  homeless 
young  couples  who  have  suffered  through 
the  last  9  months  do  not  even  care 
whether  David  Stockman  or  Donald  Re- 
gan or  Beryl  Sprinkel  is  right  in  theory. 
As  we  might  paraphrase  Grover  Cleve- 
land. "It  is  the  recession  that  confronts 
us  not  a  theory." 

One  year  and  2  days  ago  this  Nation 
elected  an  administration  which  prom- 
ised to  take  forceful  action  against  the 
economic  ills  that  confronted  us.  Yet,  as 
we  stand  here  today  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment are  both  higher  than  they  were 
last  year.  Does  the  administration  yet 
have  a  plan?  We  have  had  little  action — 
mostly  excuses,  and.  increasingly,  a  great 
deal  of  infighting. 

If  the  administration  cannot  do  more 
than  watch  helplessly  as  we  slide  deeper 
into  a  recession,  then  it  is  time  that  we 
do  what  we  can  to  force  them  to  act,  and 
this  joint  resolution  is  the  first  step  out 
of  the  recession. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  <Mr.  Hieclei  on  the 
work  he  is  doing,  and  I  congratulate  the 
other  members  of  the  Democratic  emer- 
gency task  force  to  reduce  high  interest 
rates.  I  thank  him  for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  for  his  statement  today,  for  his 
important  leadership  on  this  issue  and 
for  his  efforts  in  the  fight  to  bring  down 
interest  rates. 

I  only  want  to  make  two  or  three  clos- 
ing comments.  I  know  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  is  here  and  I  know  he  has  an- 
other matter  he  wishes  to  address  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT).  The  Senator  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  just  want  to  add  one 
or  two  thoughts  to  amplify  on  things 
that  others  have  said.  I  will  be  very 
brief  about  them. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  talked 
about  the  President  using  his  authority 
and  h's  persuasive  ability  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  Well,  we  know  the 
Board  today  is  pursuing  precisely  the 
Reagan  administration's  high  interest 
policy,  so  there  is  an  agreement  between 
the  two  at  this  time. 

If  the  President  reaches  a  judgment 
to  change  the  high  interest  rate  policy 
and  bring  the  rates  down,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  he  can  be  highly  effective  and 
persuasive  in  getting  the  Fed  to  adopt 
a  different  mix  of  policy,  a  mix  that  can 
bring  us  lower  Interest  rates  and  can 
move  more  credit  into  major  sectors  of 
the  economy  that  are  in  such  serious 
trouble.  That  is  what  we  would  bring 
about  with  this  resolution. 

References  were  made  to  the  persua- 
sive power  of  the  President  just  recently 
on  the  AWACS  fight.  I  must  say  that  the 
President's  persuasiveness  with  Members 
of  the  Senate  produced  the  greatest  dis- 
play of  acrobatics  that  we  have  seen  in 
this  city  since  the  last  time  Bamum  and 
Bailey  was  here.  We  saw  Members  doing 
backfiips.  front  flips,  side  flips.  The  per- 
suasive power  of  the  President  was  re- 
markable, absolutely  remarkable  at  that 
time.  And  that  is  fresh  in  everybody's 
memory. 

So  I  think  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  when  the  administration  is 
armed  with  this  requirement  to  reduce 
the  interest  rates,  the  President  will  have 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  persuading  the 
Federal  Reserve  Svstem  to  follow  that 
lead.  Of  course,  if  necessary,  he  has 
emergency  standby  legal  powers  under 
the  Credit  Control  Act  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  special  authority  to 
act  in  response  to  his  persuasion.  I  am 
confident  that  would  not  be  needed.  I 
think  in  the  same  way  that  we  have  seen 
recently  on  the  AWACS  situation  the 
President  will  be  quite  effective  in  per- 
suading the  Fed  to  move  in  this  new 
direction. 

The  problem  now  is  that  the  Reagan 
administration  itself  is  wedded  to  the 
high  interest  rates.  They  think  the  high 
rates  are  needed.  They  think  that  we 
need  a  recession  as  the  only  way  to  re- 
duce infiation. 

I  think  that  is  clearly  a  wrong  notion. 
I  think  the  people  of  the  country,  as  they 
increasingly  understand  what  the  ad- 
ministration policy  is  in  that  respect,  will 
join  us  in  dissenting  and  demanding  that 
that  policy  be  changed. 

I  might  say  that  the  bill  number  on 
our  Senate  joint  resolution  today  is  120. 
That  is  the  number  of  our  resolution  as 
we  filed  it.  I  would  say  that  once  we  pass 
this  resolution  that  you  will  see  results 
within  120  days.  The  policy  change  which 
the  resolution  would  effect  will  give  us 
an  immediate  response. 

Within  120  days  we  would  see  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  120  producing  a  real 
improvement  in  the  economy,  pulling  us 
out  of  this  recession  and  beginning  to  get 
people  back  to  work  and  stemming  this 
hemorrhage  of  bankruptcies  that  we  see 
across  the  country. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time  because  shortly  I  must  be  at  the 
farm  bill  conference  committee  which 
convenes  at  10.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
vital  that  we  take  emergency  action  to 
reduce  interest  rates. 

We  are  already  in  the  early  stages  of 
a  high  interest  rate-induced  recession. 

It  is  costing  more  jobs  every  day. 

The  worst  thing  about  this  recession  is 
that  economists  like  Donald  E.  Maude 
of  Merrill  Lynch  Co..  Edward  Yardeni 
of  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  and  Irwin  Kell- 
ner  of  Manufacturers  Hanover  Bank 
say  that,  unless  we  get  things  turned 
around  right  now  and  we  begin  getting 
interest  rates  reduced  to  the  point  where 
our  grassroots  industries  can  operate 
profitably,  this  recession  will  be  much 
longer  and  deeper  than  other  recessions 
we  have  experienced  in  recent  years. 

When  prime  interest  rates  were  at  9 
percent  we  had  an  unemployment  rate 
nationally  of  6.4  percent.  Now.  with 
prime  interest  rates  hovering  around  18 
percent,  we  have  1.7  million  more  work- 
ers out  of  jobs.  The  latest  unemployment 
figures  released  today  are  at  8  percent. 

The  job  situation  would  be  worse  ex- 
cept that  so  far  the  damage  from  high 
interest  rates  has  mainly  been  limited  to 
certain  interest  rate-sensitive  sectors  of 
the  economy,  and  they  are  being  ravaged. 
For  example,  housing,  timber,  and  re- 
lated industries  have  been  grinding  down 
to  a  virtual  standstill  in  this  country. 

The  result  is  that  more  than  1  million 
construction  workers  will  be  unemployed 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  Montana,  of 
the  5,600  people  normally  employed  in  the 
forest  products  industries,  3,100  are 
either  laid  off  or  have  reduced  hours  of 
work.  There  are  not  any  exact  figures  on 
how  many  more  workers  have  been  Isud 
off  in  related  areas  of  electrical  and 
plumbing,  cement,  flooring,  window 
manufacturing,  home  furnishings,  roof- 
ing, and  so  forth,  but  we  know  that  they 
are  swelling  the  luiemployment  rolls. 

Small  businesses  associated  with  hous- 
ing supplies  are  retrenching  or  closing 
their  doors. 

Automobiles  is  another  interest  rate- 
sensitive  sector  of  the  economy  that  is 
being  ravaged  by  high  interest  rates: 
300.000  automobile  dealers  and  their 
workers  have  been  laid  off  in  the  last 
24  months. 

To  date,  this  high  interest  rate-in- 
duced unemployment  has  been  uneven, 
and  there  are  still  islands  of  successful 
survival,  such  as  energy,  electronics,  and 
many  service  corporations,  that  are  still 
showing  proflts  and  providing  employ- 
ment opportunities.  However,  these  areas 
of  the  economy  caimot  continue  to  pros- 
per while  our  basic  industries  sirdc  into 
recession.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  they,  too,  feel  the  bite  of  this  reces- 
sion. 

When  one  moves  from  the  labor  situa- 
tion to  the  state  of  small  business,  the 
picture  is  just  as  dismal.  In  Montana,  we 
already  have  more  business  bankruptcies 
than  we  had  all  la&t  year. 


Agriculture,  particularly  the  cattle 
industry,  has  been  devastated.  Nation- 
ally, 20.000  ranchers  and  feedlot  opera- 
tors have  gone  out  of  business  in  the 
last  year  alone.  Feedlot  operators  won't 
touch  calves  unless  they  are  $10  to  $15 
a  hundredweight  less  than  last  year.  This 
makes  it  impossible  for  ranchers  to  turn 
a  profit.  The  number  of  cattle  on  feed 
nationwide  is  down  10  percent,  more 
than  1  million,  from  last  year.  Before 
long,  this  is  going  to  result  in  fewer  head 
of  cattle  going  to  market  and  higher 
meat  prices  for  the  American  consumer. 

We  must  act  now.  We  must  get  Inter- 
est rates  reduced  and  get  people  back  to 
work.  We  need  a  three  to  four  point  drop 
in  interest  rates  now.  That  would  par- 
allel the  drop  in  inflation  over  the  last 
year. 

Arguments  that  such  a  move  would 
create  a  new  round  of  inflation  just  do 
not  make  sense.  The  money  supply  today 
is  just  too  tight.  It  is  well  below  the 
targets  that  the  Federal  Reserve  set  for 
money  growth  this  year — targets  which 
they  themselves  said  would  control  in- 
fiation. If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
would  simply  stick  to  its  own  targets  for 
money  growth,  we  could  get  people  back 
to  work  and  still  continue  to  fight  In- 
flation. High  interest  rates  have  created 
inflation. 

The  President  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  also  have  the  authority  to 
slow  down  the  flow  of  available  money 
into  nonproductive  areas  such  as  con- 
glomerate mergers  and  takeovers.  The 
uncontrolled  flow  of  money  into  these 
areas  is  making  it  impossible  for  our 
basic  industries  and  businesses  to  get  the 
funds  they  need  at  reasonable  costs. 

Dun's  Business  Monthly  has  pointed 
out  that  lines  of  credit  are  being  ex- 
tended to  a  select  group  of  companies 
totaling  more  than  $46  billion  just  since 
August.  While  these  lines  of  credit  are 
tied  up  by  acquisition-hungry  corpora- 
tions waiting  to  pounce  on  their  prey,  the 
banks  must  maintain  adequate  supplies 
of  funds  to  meet  these  commitments.  To 
do  this,  the  banks  must  either  limit  their 
credit  to  other  customers  or  aggressively 
seek  short-term  funds  by  issuing  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  or  by  buying  Federal  Re- 
serve funds.  Either  way  the  result  is  still 
higher  interest  rates,  and  the  funds  that 
are  tied  up  by  these  large  corporations 
cannot  be  used  for  productive  purposes 
that  can  help  create  more  jobs  for  work- 
ing people. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  people  back  to 
work  and,  even  more  importantly,  re- 
verse this  recession  before  it  gets  even 
worse,  we  must  get  interest  rates  lowered 
and  get  it  done  now.  I  am  glad  to  be 
part  of  a  coalition  of  Senators  who  are 
committed  to  getting  action  on  interest 
rates. 

On  July  30, 1  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion aimed  at  getting  consultations 
started  between  the  White  House  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  noninfla- 
tionary  ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of  credit 
to  our  grassroots  industries. 

I  brought  this  before  the  Senate  on 
September  28  as  an  amendment  to 
the  debt  limit  extension.  While  that 
amendment  failed  to  gain  a  majority,  it 
has  started  serious  consideration  of  a 


change  to  lower  interest  rates.  We  need 
action  right  now  to  reduce  interest  by  3 
to  4  points  within  60  days. 

I  have  joined  together  with  Senators 
RiEGLE.  Chiles,  and  Sasser.  who  also 
proposed  actions  to  get  interest  rates  re- 
duced, in  introducing  an  emergency 
joint  resolution  to  reduce  interest  rates 
that  will  hopefully  pass  the  Senate 
quickly. 

We  must  have  immediate  action  now. 

If  we  had  taken  action  last  spring 
when  it  first  became  obvious  how  dam- 
aging high  interest  rates  were  becom- 
ing, we  would  not  be  facing  the  recession 
we  are  today. 

If  we  put  off  action  now,  we  will  face  a 
much  worse  recession  down  the  road. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  other  sponsors  of  this 
emergency  Senate  resolution  calling  on 
President  Reagan  to  take  urgent  action 
to  bring  interest  rates  down. 

Responsibility  for  the  plague  of  high 
interest  rates  rests  squarely  with  the 
President.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  follows  the  flag.  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  the  President  sends  the 
proper  signal  to  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
Fed  will  act  to  insure  that  assistance 
flows  immediately  to  the  critical  sectors 
of  our  economy  that  are  starved  for 
credit. 

r  The  administration's  excessive  reli- 
ance on  tight  money  policies  has  led  to 
the  highest  interest  rates  in  oui  history. 
The  result  of  that  policy  has  now  been 
to  plunge  the  economy  into  recession. 

But  this  interest-rate  induced  reces- 
sion for  the  rest  of  the  economy  long  ago 
became  a  depression  for  the  housing  in- 
dustry, the  auto  industry,  small  business, 
and  agriculture.  Unless  the  President 
acts  on  an  urgent  basis,  these  essential 
sectors  will  be  damaged  even  more 
severely. 

In  addition  to  directing  credit  on  an 
urgent  basis  to  these  important  indus- 
tries, the  resolution  we  are  offering  also 
calls  on  the  President  to  take  action  to 
prevent  VEist  amounts  of  scarce  credit 
from  being  siphoned  from  the  economy 
for  oil  company  takeovers  and  other  non- 
productive purposes. 

It  is  wrong,  and  the  wor^  kind  of 
economics,  to  pursue  a  monetary  policy 
imder  which  Mobil  Oil  can  borrow  $5 
billion  in  a  single  day.  while  an  average 
family  cannot  obtain  a  home  mortgage 
even  at  the  fantastic  interest  rate  of 
19  percent. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  as  quickly  as 
possible  on  this  important  resolution. 
The  well-being  of  millions  of  families 
and  countless  enterprises  in  our  society 
now  hangs  in  the  balance.  The  time  has 
come  for  action  to  bring  interest  rates 
down  and  to  bring  our  economy  back  to 
health. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record;) 

HIGH    INTEREST    RATES 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  co- 
sponsor  this  resolution  on  interest  rates 
and  to  thank  Senators  Riegle,  Chiles, 
BOREN,  and  other  Senators  for  their  out- 
standing work  on  it. 
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ment  and  about  80  percent  of  all  new 
jobs.  Obviously  small  business  problems 
have  a  significant  impact  on  unemploy- 
ment which  has  tremendous  implications 
for  the  Treasury's  coffers  since  a  1 -per- 
cent increase  in  unemployment  adds 
from  $25  to  $29  billion  to  the  deficit.  I 
hope  this  resolution,  which  highlights 
the  problems  of  small  concerns,  can 
serve  as  the  beginning  of  our  efforts  to 
solve  our  Nation's  economic  Uls. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  close  I  would 
like  to  briefly  discuss  one  Issue  not  ad- 
dressed by  this  resolution.  That  Issue  Is 
the  filling  of  the  next  vacancy  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Systems'  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. The  President  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  such  an  appointment 
next  year  when  Governor  Schultz  leaves 
the  Board.  I  urge  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  small  business  person  to  Gover- 
nor Schultz's  position.  I  note  that  many 
groups  including  Small  Business  United, 
the  Southeastern  Lumber  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  the  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Realtors  support  appointing  a 
small  business  person  to  the  Board.  I  be- 
lieve their  position  is  correct  and  that 
such  an  appointment  would  insure  con- 
tinued and  hopefully  increased  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  problems  of  small  concerns  and 
family  firms  at  the  highest  level  of  gov- 
ernment.* 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
support  for  the  emergency  resolution  di- 
recting the  President  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate flow  of  affordable  credit  to  small 
borrowers.  This  resolution  calls  upon  the 
President,  in  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  reduce  home  mortgage  rates,  in- 
crease employment,  reduce  excessive  fi- 
nancing costs  for  auto  purchases,  halt 
the  rapid  rise  of  small  business  bank- 
ruptcies and  reduce  the  excessive  cost  of 
farm  equipment  and  supplies.  In  doing 
so,  the  President  is  directed  to  consult 
with  representatives  of  the  small  busi- 
ness commimity,  the  auto  industry,  the 
housing  industry,  and  small  farm  opera- 
tors. 

Continued  high  interest  rates  are  driv- 
ing our  Nation  deeper  and  deeper  into  a 
recession.  The  auto  and  housing  indus- 
tries have  been  the  victims  of  high  in- 
terest rates  for  a  long  time  now.  Hous- 
ing starts  for  September  were  over  a 
half  million  units  less  on  an  annualized 
basis  than  last  year,  and  auto  sales  for 
October  dropped  26  percent  from  the 
preceding  year. 

Now,  these  sectors  are  being  joined  by 
thousands  of  small  businesses  through- 
out the  economy  which  simnly  cannot 
survive  interest  rates  which  In  many 
cases  are  4  percent  above  the  prime  rate 
of  17 '2  percent.  This  means  the  loss  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  jobs. 

The  resolution  also  directs  the  Presi- 
dent in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  take  step?  to  reduce  in- 
terest rates  which  are  currently  at  lev- 
els abnormally  above  the  current  rate  of 
inflation.  The  Fed's  tight  monev  policy, 
which  is  encouraged  by  the  administra- 
tion, is  choking  off  the  economic  growth 
which  the  tax  cuts  are  designed  to  pro- 
duce. Meeting  arbitrary  money  supply 


targets  may  please  the  theoreticians  In 
the  Fed.  but  it  Ignores  the  practical  ef- 
fects of  the  policy  on  credit  sensitive 
businesses  and  their  employees.  It  has 
been  tried  in  England  and  has  led  to  rec- 
ord levels  of  unemployment  and  has  done 
little  to  help  inflation.  We  must  not  allow 
it  to  happen  here.  The  road  to  a  healthy 
economy  cannot  be  paved  with  high  in- 
terest rates  combined  with  a  misguided 
budget  and  tax  policy. 

The  resolution  also  calls  upon  the 
President  to  take  actions  to  limit  large 
scale  diversion  of  credit  to  nonproduc- 
tive uses,  such  as  conglomerate  mergers 
and  corporate  takeovers.  This  is  impor- 
tant for  two  reasons.  First,  large  corpo- 
rations which  lineup  billions  of  dollars 
of  credit  to  finance  a  business  take- 
over, preempt  credit  which  would  other- 
wise go  to  financing  the  acquisition  of 
basic  production  goods,  such  as  lathes 
and  other  machinery. 

Second,  high  interest  rates  also  run 
the  risk  of  larger  businesses  swallowing 
up  small  businesses  because  large  busi- 
nesses have  a  greater  tolerance  for  high 
interest  rates  since  they  are  in  a  better 
position  to  finance  their  operations  out 
of  their  own  resources.  Due  to  their 
greater  market  control,  large  businesses 
are  also  in  a  better  position  than  small 
businesses  to  pass  on  higher  borrowing 
costs  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices  without  being  undercut  by  their 
competitors.  Less  competition  for  goods 
and  services  will  generate  even  greater 
inflationary  pressures  in  the  future. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  who  are  not  yet 
cosponsors  of  this  resolution  will  give 
it  their  active  support.  Unlike  with  the 
weather,  it  is  not  enough  just  to  talk 
about  interest  rates:  the  Congress  must 
spur  the  President  and  the  Fed  into  ac- 
tion now. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  again  thank  my  colleagues  who  were 
here  this  morning  and  others  who  have 
served  on  the  Interest  Rate  Task  Force. 
We  have  a  number  of  other  initiatives 
that  we  will  be  bringing  forward.  We 
intend  to  target  very  closely  the  question 
of  mergers  and  acquisitions  and  the 
amount  of  credit  being  siphoned  off  in 
that  direction. 

I  said  to  some  members  of  the  press 
who  were  gathered  here  earlier  today 
before  the  session  that  on  the  20th  of 
this  month  we  will  be  having  a  day-long 
public  hearing  in  Washington  to  which 
we  will  invite  people  from  across  the 
coimtry — from  Oklahoma,  from  Michi- 
gan, and  other  States — to  come  here  and 
testify  about  the  effect  of  high  interest 
rates  on  agriculture,  on  small  business, 
manufacturing,  construction,  the  auto 
industry,  and  others,  to  bring  to  light  the 
damage  that  is  being  done  across  the 
country.  So  these  and  other  Initiatives 
will  follow. 

But  our  main  policy  thrust  is  In  the 
form  of  the  resolution  we  flled  today  with 
35  cosponsors  and  we  intend  to  hammer 
away  at  this  until  this  becomes  national 
law  and  policy. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
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mend  my  colleague  from  Michigan  and 
others  who  have  spoken  this  morning 
for  their  remarks.  I  am  very  proud  to 
join  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  to  be  able  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  on  the  task  force  which 
he  has  been  chairing. 

In  listening  to  all  the  statements  this 
morning,  I,  again,  react  with  some 
amazement  that  the  administration 
simply  does  not  seem  to  feel  any  sense 
of  urgency  about  the  matter  of  high 
interest  rates. 

We  have  heard  expressions  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  centrality  of  high  interest 
rates  to  the  other  economic  problems 
that  this  country  is  now  having  ex- 
pressed by  several  of  the  speakers  this 
morning.  The  deficit  continues  to  grow. 
There  are  emergency  meetings  at  the 
White  House  on  this  subject.  And  yet 
the  administration  does  not  seem  to 
realize  that  the  high  interest  rates  them- 
selves continue,  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
borrower,  to  directly  impact  the  deficit. 

They  do  not  seem  to  imderstand  that 
the  tax  cuts  are  not  going  to  stimulate 
the  kind  of  economic  growth  necessary 
in  the  country  to  reduce  the  alarmingly 
high  unemployment  rate  and  to  move 
us  toward  a  balanced  budget  as  long  as 
interest  rates  are  so  high  that  no  small 
business  person  can  afford  to  borrow 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  business  ex- 
pansions that  the  tax  cuts  might  other- 
wise stimulate. 

It  seems  so  central,  it  seems  so  obvious 
to  every  observer.  And  yet  when  you  have 
a  discussion  with  Mr.  Volcker  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  .when 
you  have  a  discussion  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Treasury,  including  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  it  seems  clear 
that  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  are  barely  even  discussing  this 
matter  with  each  other.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  attempt  to  bring  every- 
one together,  to  focus  upon  high  interest 
rates  as  public  enemy  No.  1  in  the  short 
run  and  to  exercise  Presidential  leader- 
ship over  all  parts  of  the  Government. 

Instead  it  seems  that  everyone  is  pass- 
ing the  buck.  The  administration  lies 
behind  the  log  and  attacks  the  Federal 
Reserve.  The  Federal  Reserve  says.  "Ii" 
they  would  just  give  us  the  authority 
to  act,  we  would." 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  are 
puzzling.  As  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  pointed  out.  the  President  has  ex- 
erted very  forceful  leadership  in  other 
areas.  Why  has  he  not  taken  the  lead 
on  this  matter  of  high  interest  rates? 
Why  has  he  not  used  his  authority  that 
he  has  under  the  law  to  give  the  Federal 
Reserve  the  power  to  stop  the  siphoning 
off  of  credit,  as  the  Senators  from  Ohio 
mentioned  this  morning,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  all  these  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions? Why  has  he  not  done  it? 

If  he  has  reluctance  philosophically 
to  impose  direct  controls  or  authorize 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  impose  direct 
controls  on  the  nonproductive  use  of 
this  credit,  to  tie  up  S46  billion,  as  we 
heard  this  morning,  on  lines  of  credit 
involved  with  one  merger  that  is  not 
going  to  produce  an  additional  barrel 
of   oil   or   buy   an    additional    piece   01 


equipment  or  finance  any  kind  of  nev; 
research  or  technology,  then  why  does 
he  not  call  the  financial  community  and 
talk  with  thsm  about  it?  Why  does  he 
not  jawbone,  as  President  Eisenhower 
did.  with  the  f.nancial  leaders  of  this 
Nation  and  tell  them  that  he  is  going 
to  seek  other  action  if  they  will  not 
voluntarily  do  the  responsible  thing?  1 
think  they  vvfould  follow  that  lead. 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  who  is  from  a  State  that 
has  perhaps  paid  more  dearly  than  any 
other  State  in  this  Union  for  the  high 
interest  rate  policies  that  are  being  fol- 
lowed. I  understand  from  news  reports 
this  morning  that  unemployment  rates 
are  almost  12  percent  in  the  Senator's 
heme  State. 

Those  of  us  who  are  from  other  parts 
of  the  country.  I  want  to  assure  him. 
where  we  are  more  fortunate  with  the 
economic  climate,  join  with  him  in  hav- 
ing the  sense  of  urgency  about  the  need 
to  do  something  about  it. 

I  recognize  that  when  Michigan  and 
the  great  industrial  States  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  are  brought  to  a  standstill,  se- 
verely damaged  by  high  interest  rates 
policies,  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  that  economic  sickness  spreads  to 
all  parts  of  this  country.  We  are  all  part 
and  parcel  of  the  same  economy.  None  of 
us  in  this  body  can  afford  to  stand  by 
and  not  join  in  the  effort  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  leading  and  lead- 
in?  very  effectively. 

Again.  I  commend  him  for  what  he 
said  today  and  for  the  effort  that  he  has 
put  together. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  very  generous  comments  and  also  for 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  hammering 
away  on  this  h'gh  interest  rate  problem 
for  many  months.  He  has  helped.  I  think, 
give  a  special  degree  of  leadership  to  the 
effort  to  bring  these  rates  down.  I  thank 
him  for  that  effort  and  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  now  con- 
clude our  discussion  this  morning.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
another  policy  issue  that  he  wishes  to 
raise.  So  if  I  am  controlling  the  time,  I 
would  yield  to  him  and  he  may  have 
time  in  his  own  right. 

I  yield  my  time  to  him. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
BOREN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 


BALANCING  THE  BUDGET  AND  PRO- 
VIDING TAX  RELIEF  FOR  ALL 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  In  naval 
parlance.  I  am  speaking  today  to  fire  a 
warning  shot  across  the  bow  of  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  ship  of  state.  It 
is  my  goal  to  sound  the  alarm  about  two 
dangerous  lines  of  thought  which  have 
been  coming  recently  from  various 
sources  in  the  Republican  Party,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  and  from  some  segments 
of  the  administration.  It  is  said  that 
these  two  ideas  are  being  floated  as  trial 


balloons.  If  that  is  so,  then  they  deserve 
to  be  shot  down  immediately. 

The  President  has  had  broad  bipar- 
tisan support  including  mine  for  his  an- 
nounced twin  goals  of  balancing  the 
budget  by  reducing  unnecessary  Federal 
spending  and  of  providing  tax  relief  for 
all  Americans. 

Now  there  are  some  in  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  in  the  administration  who 
are  urging  the  President  to  first  abandon 
his  goal  of  balancmg  the  budget  by  1984 
and  second  to  pay  for  the  recent  income 
tax  reductions  by  imposing  a  new  pack- 
age of  burdensome  and  unfair  tax  in- 
creases on  average  American  working 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  them. 

Speaking  personally.  I  would  have  to 
vigorously  oppose  the  administration  if 
tho>e  two  proposals  are  adopted  by  it. 

First,  the  American  people  will  be 
badly  let  down  if  the  administration 
abandons  its  goal  of  balancing  the  budget 
by  1984.  There  is  no  more  important 
domestic  goal  for  our  Nation.  Federal 
deficits  have  been  a  major  cause  of  in- 
flation. The  burden  of  financing  the  one 
trillion  dollar  debt  has  become  intoler- 
able. It  is  certain  that  our  Nation  will 
te  reduced  to  second  class  status  if  we 
continue  to  follow  that  path. 

Government  borrowing  has  put  such 
pressure  on  the  credit  markets  that  it 
has  forced  interest  rates  to  such  high 
levels  that  small  businessmen,  farmers, 
homebuilders,  and  many  others  are  being 
forced  into  bankruptcy.  Millions  of  oth- 
ers face  the  loss  of  their  jobs. 

The  rate  of  inflation  is  being  fed  by 
an  inflationary  psychology.  When  people 
expect  inflation  to  continue,  they  tend 
to  buy  now  what  they  think  they  will 
need  in  the  future  to  avoid  anticipated 
price  increases.  That,  in  turn,  fuels  the 
spiral  of  inflation.  It  also  causes  the  fi- 
nancial community  to  keep  interest  rates 
high. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  why  the  peo- 
ple believe  that  inflation  will  continue 
is  skepticism  about  the  ability  of  the 
Government  to  live  within  its  means  and 
maintain  a  balanced  budget. 

There  are  now  high  hopes  that  this 
President  and  this  Congress  will  balance 
the  budget  by  1984.  The  voters  have  de- 
manded it  in  a  loud  and  clear  voice.  If 
this  administration  abandons  the  goal  of 
a  balanced  budget,  the  people  will  say. 
to  paraphrase  the  President.  "If  this 
Congress  and  this  administration  do  not 
balance  the  budget,  who  will  ever  do  so? 
If  it  is  not  done  by  1984.  when  will  it 
ever  be  done?" 

TTie  seeds  of  cynicism  in  regard  to  our 
commitment  to  fiscal  restraint  sown  by 
an  abandonment  of  the  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  will  grow  into  an  inflation- 
ary psychology  far  surpassing  anything 
yet  seen  in  this  country.  We  must  not 
allow  it  to  happen.  I  was  shocked  by 
the  almost  casual  way  in  which  Mr. 
Stockman  and  Secretary  Regan  referred 
to  the  potential  repudiation  of  the  bal- 
anced budget. 

The  second  dangerous  idea  which  has 
been  circulating  within  some  adminis- 
tration and  Republican  circles  is  that  a 
new  package  of  tax  increases  should  be 
imposed  on  the  average  American. 

The  President  is  being  urged  by  some 
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that  merit  a  second  look.  The  leasing 
provision  in  the  recent  tax  bill  created 
a  loophole  totally  unintended  by  me  and. 
I  believe,  by  most  other  members  of  the 
committee.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
cost  S80  to  S90  billion  in  lost  revenues 
over  the  next  10  years. 

A  simple  reimbursable  tax  credit 
would  cost  much  less  and  would  help 
industries  which  are  in  trouble.  The 
present  loophole  allows  corporations  to. 
in  essence,  buy  tax  breaks  from  each 
other  and  shelter  huge  amounts  of  in- 
come by  entering  into  purported  leasing 
agreements  with  each  other. 

Just  this  morning  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Washington  Post  a  $200  million 
sale  of  tax  breaks  from  one  corporation 
to  another  was  reported. 

I  for  one  intend  to  work  to  correct  this 
abuse.  If  the  administration  is  searching 
for  ways  to  recoup  revenues,  I  invite 
their  help  in  closing  this  loophole. 

The  high  rate  of  interest  itself  in- 
creases the  deficit.  The  administration 
should  act  to  halt  the  siphoning  off  of 
needed  credit  by  large  corporate  mergers 
and  take-overs  which  do  nothing  to  in- 
crease economic  productivity.  If  this 
credit  came  back  into  the  market  for  use 
for  legitimate  purposes  it  would  lower 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  hard  to 
put  aside  partisan  considerations  and 
put  the  Nation  first.  Doing  what  is  right 
is  always  the  best  politics.  As  Harry  Tru- 
man used  to  say,  "Being  a  good  Demo- 
crat means  being  a  good  American  first." 
I  am  proud  of  that  bipartisanship  in  my 
own  party  I  believe  that  all  Americans 
whether  they  be  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats want  their  elected  representatives 
to  succeed.  Our  Nation  has  serious  prob- 
lems and  we  must  deal  with  them  suc- 
cessfully. With  the  right  spirit  we  can. 

We  cannot  deal  with  our  problems  by 
succumbing  to  the  political  temptation 
to  retreat  from  our  commitment  to  a 
balanced  budget.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Regan  and  Budget  Director  Stock- 
man should  be  ashamed  of  themselves 
for  appearing  to  do  so. 

Neither  can  we  pull  America  together 
unless  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  solve 
our  problems  are  shared  by  all  Ameri- 
cans and  not  just  by  some.  A  harsh  pack- 
age of  tax  increases  which  fall  more 
heavily  on  the  average  American  worker 
than  they  do  on  the  wealthy,  is  not 
worthy  of  even  a  trial  balloon.  It  is  time 
to  stop  that  trial  balloon  right  now. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wliat  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  special  order,  am  I  next  speaker? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  a  special  order 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and  he  is 
recognized  for  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield 
to  me  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  as  much  time  as  I 
have  left  on  my  own  individual  order 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  also  has  the  time 


remaining  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan for  his  use. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  me  5  minutes,  that  will  be  plenty. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin out  of  the  time  remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  not  even 
take  the  full  15  minutes,  perhaps,  but 
I  wanted  to  be  sure. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 


ARMING  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Reagan  administration,  more  than 
any  administration  in  American  history, 
is  based  on  a  single  strategic  factor — 
arms  sales.  We  now  will  sell  arms  to 
anyone,  anywhere,  for  any  reason.  Arms 
sales  have  become  a  substitute  for  dip- 
lomatic effort,  for  arms  control,  and  for 
economic  development. 

The  sad  aspect  of  this  fact  is  that 
our  foreign  policy  should  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  peace  in  the  world, 
peace  with  freedom.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  a  more  sure  way  of  frustrating 
the  objective  of  peace  than  to  use  these 
means  of  selling  arms,  selling  the  most 
lethal  arms  we  can  devise,  the  most 
deadly,  destructive  arms,  and  to  sell  them 
all  over  the  world. 

The  evolving  pattern  of  the  Reagan 
administration  foreign  policy  is  now 
clear.  It  is  based  on  a  decision  to  provide 
massive  military  aid  to  any  nation  which 
requests  it  or  can  be  induced  into  buy- 
ing it  While  arms  sales  are  justified  as 
contributing  to  regional  stability,  in  fact 
they  are  a  substitute  for  arms  control 
and  an  admission  that  the  administra- 
tion lacks  a  coherent  diplomatic 
strategy. 

Arms  sales  have  filled  the  void  where 
new  thinking  and  diplomatic  initiative 
are  noted  only  by  their  absence. 

The  arms  sales  strategy  has  no  geo- 
graphic or  ideological  limits.  We  will  in- 
troduce advanced  aircraft  to  Latin  and 
South  America  in  a  violation  of  long- 
standing U.S.  policy.  With  the  AWACS 
sale,  we  have  planned  a  $47  billion  com- 
mitment to  various  Arab  nations  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  plan  to  sell  advanced 
aircraft  to  the  Pakistanis  who  are  on 
the  verge  of  exploding  a  nuclear  device. 
We  are  contemplating  sales  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary equipment  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China — the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Red  China — we  are  on  the  verge 
of  selling  them  military  equipment. 

It  is  true.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Chinese  and  the  Russians  are  now  op- 
posed to  each  other.  It  is  true  that  the 
Russians  have  troops  on  the  Chinese 
border.  We  know  how  ephemeral  these 
things  can  be.  We  know  how.  tomorrow, 
these  two  massive  Communist  nations 
could  be.  as  they  were  for  so  many  years, 
united  against  freedom  and  against  this 
country.  Yet  we  are  contemplating  sales 
of  military  equipment  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 
Mr.    President,    the   world   Is    being 
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hooked  on  the  arms  sales  promotiohs  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Consider  the  two  tables  behind  me.  The 
first  deals  with  actual  arms  deliveries  to 
the  Third  World.  The  second  indicates 
the  total  dollar  amount  of  sales  agree- 
ments with  the  Third  World  by  supplier 
nation. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  these 
tables  only  deal  with  the  period  through 
1980.  As  far  as  deliveries  are  concerned, 
of  course,  it  takes  a  number  of  years  after 
agreements  are  signed  and  before  the  de- 
liveries take  place.  But  on  the  basis  of 
what  has  happened,  note  the  enormous 
increase  which  these  tables  reveal  be- 
tween 1973  and  1980  in  arms  deliveries— 
not  only  by  the  United  States  but  by 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  the  Communist  nations. 
They  have  gone  way,  way  up.  They  have 
increased  from  $6.8  billion  in  1973  for  the 
total  amount  to  $18  billion  in  1980,  a 
threefold  increase. 

The  Communist  increase  has  been  even 
sharper,  from  $2.7  billion  to  $10  billion. 

We  still  sell  far  more  arms  than  the 
Communist  countries  do,  but  they  are  in- 
creasing their  sales  more  rapidly  than  we 
are. 

Of  the  non-Communist  nations,  the 
United  States  is  far  and  away  the  largest 
supplier  to  the  Third  World.  With  de- 
liveries of  weapons  totaling  $5.3  billion 


in  1980,  the  United  States  outdelivers 
our  allies  by  2  to  1  over  the  French ;  9  to  1 
over  the  British;  6  to  1  over  West  Ger- 
many; and  11  to  1  over  Italy. 

Among  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  the 
Soviet  Union  supplies  87  percent  of  the 
total. 

Thus  the  two  big  superpowers,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  dom- 
inate arms  deliveries.  The  new  challenger 
on  the  scene  is  Prance,  which  has  greatly 
expanded  its  arms  export  program. 

Actual  deliveries,  however,  are  only 
representative  of  prior  agreements.  To 
calculate  where  the  world  Is  headed,  we 
must  examine  the  arms  transfer  agree- 
ments currently  being  consummated. 

ARMS    AGREEMENTS   PREDICT   LARGE 
FUTURE   TRANSFERS 

The  second  table  behind  me  shows  that 
arms  agreements  with  the  Third  World 
are  skyrocketing  at  an  alarming  pace, 
from  a  total  of  $10.4  billion  in  1973  to 
$41.2  billion  in  1980.  These  agreements 
will  translate  into  mammoth  arms  deliv- 
eries in  future  years. 

I  am  talking  now  not  about  the  de- 
liveries, Mr.  President,  but  about  the 
agreements.  From  $10  billion  to  $41  bil- 
lion is  a  fourfold  increase.  These  are  not 
just  statistics,  Mr.  President:  these  are 
lethal  arms,  more  advanced  than  ever 
before.  So  while  there  is  a  fourfold  in- 


crease in  dollars  in  spite  of  inflation, 
there  is  probably  a  far  greater  increase 
in  the  capacity  to  kill. 

Again  looking  at  the  statistics,  the 
non-Communist  world  has  reached 
agreement  on  $25  billion  in  future  de- 
liveries in  1980  or  61  percent  of  the  total 
worldwide.  That  is  for  the  non-Com- 
munist nations,  the  free  nations. 

The  United  States  accounts  for  $9.6 
billion  of  the  $25  billion  total  or  38  per- 
cent. The  French  are  nearly  as  high 
with  $7.9  billion  or  31  percent.  The  Soviet 
Union  accounts  for  93  percent  of  the  $16 
billion  Communist  total. 

The  U.S.  arms  program  can  be  looked 
at  in  another  way.  Instead  of  just  focus- 
ing on  agreements  with  the  Third  World. 
it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  full 
scope  of  U.S.  arms  activities. 

In  1971,  the  U.S.  foreign  military  sales 
agreements  program  totaled  $1.4  billion. 
This  rose  dramatically  to  $16.1  billion  in 
1975,  then  fell  to  $8.3  billion  in  1977  and 
then  began  another  climb  to  the  current 
level  of  over  $15  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  tables  and  footnotes 
referred  to  earlier  and  a  table  of  total 
U.S.  foreign  military  sales  agreements 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  l.-ARKS  TRANSFER  ACREEWENTS  WITH  THE  THIRD  WORLD,  BY  SUPPLIER  ' 
I  In  millions  ot  current  U.S.  dollarsl 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


197t 


1979 


1980 


Total - -                 10,452                21.677  21,639                21,388                28.457                25,371                28,865                41,169 

Non-Communist 6^2                 ^K777  17,299                13,713                IT^SST                217521                 ^1«,1b                25,069 

°' "u'ni'led  States »                                       ---                  4,412                  10.097  10.989                   9,813                   9,957                  10,311                    9.965                   9.659 

France                                                                              500                   2,100  2,320                    1,035                   3,170                   2,725                   4,310                    7,935 

unitedKintdom".";:::i;i"."."."';;;;ii.    1,000     700  1,320     600    1,400    3,570    1,260     83o 

WeslGermany 140                     670  750                     730                  1,220                  2,310                     890                     870 

Italy                                      290                     430  1.040                     220                     910                  1,330                     240                  2,680 

Other  free  »w)rld 400                     720  MB                  1,315                  1,230                  1,275                  L90II                  3,095 

Communist                                     Xm                   6,900"  ~  4.340                   7,685                  10,500^^"            l,«sb             "     10.200                  16,100 

01  which;  U.S.S:R ' (3,320) (5,970)  (3.6W)  (6.520)  (9,610)  (tSlO) (8.800) (^14.920) 

Dollar  innation  index  (1973=100) .-  100  107 UT 131 136 US IM J74 

1  U  S  data  are  for  fiscal  rear  given  (and  cover  the  period  Ircm  July  1.  1972,  Ihroueh  Sept  30,  Iranian  contracts  canceled  primarily  by  the  Khomeini  retime  are  as  follows:  frscal  year  1973 

1980).  Foreign  data  are  for  the  calendar  year  given.  Statistics  shown  for  foreign  countries  are  (S38.000.000):  fiscal  year  1974  (1390.000,000):  fiscal  year  1975  (11,157,000,000):  Irecal  year  1976 

based  upon  estimated  selling  prices.  All  prices  given  include  the  values  of  weapons,  spare  parts,  and  transitional  quarter  ($236,000,000).  fiscal  year  1977  ($2,953,000,000):  fiscal  year  1978(J1.673.- 

construction,  all  associated  services,  military  assistance  and  training  programs.  U.S.  ccrrmercial  OOO.OOO):  fiscal  year  1979  ($6,000,000):  fiscal  year  1980  ($0).  Tlyrd  Woild  category  eicludes 

sales  contract  values  are  excluded  as  are  values  of  the  military  assistance  service  funded  account  Warsaw  Pact  nations.  NATO  nations.  Europe.  Japan.  Australia.  New  Zealand. 

(MASF)  which  provided  grant  funding  for  South  Vietn.-m.  laos,  Fhilippmes,  Thailand,  and  South  =  Excludes  $3,271,000,000  from  U.S.  total  for  1976,  which  represents  the  transitional  quarter 

Korea.  MASF  for  fiscal  year  1973  was  $7,320,000,000;  for  Iscal  year  1974  ;8<r,CC0,C00:  for  fiscal  (fiscal  year  197T). 

year  1975  $544,000,000.  Related  grant  transfers  to  South  Korea  end  Thailand,  also  excluded,  were  ~„,„.,.  „  «  r.„,.,nm.nt 

$11,000,000  in  hscal  year  1979  and  $151,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1980.  All  data  are  current  as  of  !>oufce.  ma.  LovernmenL 
Jan.  1,  1981,  and  reflects  termination  of  all  sales  contracts  other  than  Iran.  The  value  of    prior 

TABLE  2.— ARMS  DELIVERIES  TO  THE  THIRD  WORLD,  BY  SUPPLIER' 

|ln  millions  of  current  U.S.  dol.irsi 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

Total 

6,669 

7,291 

8,049 

11,824 

15,231 

18,519 

20,629 

18, 342 

Non-Communist 

2,719 

4,411 

5,049 

7,624 

9,551 

11,529 

10,609 

10.672 

Of  which ; 

United  states  -' 

1,319 

2,861 
480 
450 
180 
130 
310 

3,149 
4«> 

4n 

2E0 
190 
560 

4,654 
930 
530 
490 
190 
830 

5.891 
1,010 
720 
620 
350 
960 

6,429 
1,660 
1,020 
630 
600 
1,190 

6,990 
(6, 100) 

5,939 

1,280 

770 

450 

510 

1,660 

5,322 

France... 

United  Kingdom 

620 
360 
100 

2,490 
600 

810 

Italy - - 

Other  free  world 

100 
260 

4eo 

990 

Communist 

Of  which:  U.S.S.R 

3,950 
(3.550) 

2,880 
(2,500) 

3,000 
(2,400) 

4,200 
(3,410) 

5.680 
(4,990) 

10,020 
(9,110) 

7,670 
(6,690) 

Dollar  inflation  index  (1973=  100) 

100 

107 

117 

131 

136 

146 

158 

174 

<  U.S.  data  are  for  f:scal  year  given  (and  cover  the  period  from  July  1,  1972,  through  Sept.  30, 
1980).  Foreign  data  are  for  the  calendar  year  given.  Statistics  shown  for  foreign  countries  are 
based  upon  estimated  selling  prices.  All  prices  given  include  the  values  of  weapons,  spare  parts, 
construction,  all  associated  services,  military  assistance  and  training  programs.  U.S.  commercial 
sales  contract  values  are  excluded,  as  are  values  of  the  military  assistance  service  funded  account 
(MASF)  which  provided  giant  funding  for  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  Philippines.  Thailand,  and  South 
Korea.  MASF  deliveries  values  for  Iscal  year  1973  weie  ]4,326,COO,000;  for  fiscal  year  1974 


$1,159,000,000:  for  fiscal  year  1975  $1,125,000,000.  Related  grant  transfers  lo  South  Korea  and 
Thailand,  also  excluded,  were  $11,000,000  m  hscal  year  1979  and  $10,000,000  in  hscal  year  1980. 
All  data  are  current  as  of  Jan.  1,  19S1.  Third  world  category  excludes  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  NATO 
nations,  Europe,  Japan.  Australia.  New  Zealand. 
2  U.S.  totals  for  1976  include  the  transitional  quarter  (fiscal  year  1977). 

Source:  U.S.  (kivetnment. 
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Fiscal  y« 

1981    

1980    

1979    

1978    

1977    

1970    

1975   

1974  ..... 

1973   

1972    

1971    

1950-70    -. 


12.9 

•Original  estimates  for  Hscal  year  1981  of 
about  $15  t  lHon  have  been  lowered  due  to 
unantlclpat  d  reductions  In  planned  con- 
tracts   with   certain   nations 
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idy  of  pushing  arms  sales  bears 

njmber  of  hazards.  First,  arms 

economic  development  and 
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living    in    the   developing 

the  area  subject  to  the 

pressures       for       acquiring 


ma1|ter  of  fact,  it  is  precisely  the 

know   that   as   countries 

.  the  burden  on  those  coun- 

partidularly.  as  I  say.  the  develop- 

es.  the  poor  countries,  that 

their  resources  to  feed  their 

clothe  their  people  and  house 

and  take  care  of  their  ill- 

cantot  do  that  because  they  have 

much  of  their  resources  to 

the  arms  which,  in  some 

live  them,  or  to  buying  the 

:  ell  them. 
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he  sales  stimulate  real  and 
of  aggression  by  neigh- 
Thus  rather  than  con- 
stability,  the  sales  actually 
tensions. 

arms  sales  program   be- 

iiitellectual  crutch  at  the  State 
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Arms  are  the  easy  answer. 

fast  answer.  Tliey  are  a  sim- 
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r  ermanent  solutions  painfully 


sales  stimulate   demand   for 

and  encourage  regional  arms 

Icnow  that  has  taken  place. 

that  certainly  means 

to  the  greatly  increased 

war. 

sales  by  the  United  States 

sales  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Arms 


sales  by  the  Soviet  Union  provoke  arms 
sales  by  the  United  States.  The  reason 
why  this  is  increasing,  of  course,  is  that 
we  say.  "Look  at  what  they  are  doing." 
and  they  say,  "Look  at  what  they  are 
doing."  We  happen  to  sell  more  arms — 
the  free  world — than  the  Communist 
world,  but  we  are  both  at  fault. 

AR.MS     SALES     ARE     SUDSTrfUTE     TOB     OTHER 
POLICIES 

The  Reagan  administration  is  depend- 
ing on  arms  sales  as  the  central  theme 
of  our  foreign  policy  more  by  default 
than  any  other  reason.  We  have  no  in- 
ternational economic  development  plan. 
We  have  no  active  arms  control  philoso- 
phy. Wc  have  no  regional  cooperation 
program.  We  have  no  long  term  pro- 
posals for  fighting;  the  propaganda  suc- 
cesses of  the  Warsaw  pact  nations. 

Why  do  we  not  have  these  things?  We 
should  have  every  one  of  them. 
We  should  have  an  international  eco- 
nomic development  plan.  We  certainly 
should  have  an  active  arms  control  phi- 
losophy. We  should  have  regional  coop- 
eration. We  should  have  proposals  for 
fighting  the  propaganda  successes  of  the 
Warsaw  pact  nations.  But  we  have  none 
of  them. 

In  their  place,  we  substitute  arms 
sales. 

The  intellectual  poverty  in  our  for- 
eign policy  results  in  a  single-minded 
commitment  to  the  one  device  the  ad- 
ministration knows  well  and  feels  com- 
fortable with — more  arms.  This  is  a 
policy  which  carries  with  it  the  great- 
est risks  to  long  term  U.S.  leadership  in 
the  world. 

Sometimes  arms  sales  are  necessary 
to  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  saying  that  they  are 
all  bad.  Of  course,  there  are  occasions 
when  we  can  and  should  provide  means 
of  protection  to  nations  that  are  very 
important  for  the  interests  of  our  coun- 
try. But  they  are  not  the  answer  to  every 
problem,  in  every  nation,  and  every 
situation. 

ARMS    FREE    ZONES 

Instead  of  increasing  our  commit- 
ment to  arms  sales  as  the  centerpiece  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  we  should  be  doing 
everything  we  can  to  reduce  the  inter- 
national flow  of  armaments.  A  good  step 
forward  could  be  the  negotiating  of  an 
international  agreement  not  to  ship 
arms  to  certain  regions  or  at  least  not  to 
ship  arms  beyond  a  specified  degree  of 
sophistication. 

Why  can  we  not  do  that?  Why  would 
it  not  make  sense?  This  is  not  pie  in 
the  sky  or  optimism.  This  is  a  matter 
of  commonsense.  a  matter  of  really  pur- 
suing peace  in  the  world,  of  really  help- 
ing other  nations  help  themselves,  and 
of  helping  ourselves  create  a  world  in 
which  we  would  not  have  the  terrible 
threat  of  war. 

As  to  arms  free  zones,  what  areas 
might  this  include?  Certainly,  Latin 
America  is  one  possibility  for  restric- 
tions on  the  introduction  of  sophisti- 
cated weaponry  by  all  parties.  All  of 
South  America,  being  far  removed  from 
East-West  tensions,  would  lend  itself 
to  some  arms  free  zone  approach.  Per- 
haps the  same  could  be  worked  out  for 
parts  of  Africa,  such  as  equatorial 
Africa. 


I  do  not  argue  that  an  arms  free  zone 
would  be  easy  to  negotiate  or  enforce.  It 
would  not  be.  It  would  be  difficult  and 
challenging  and  would  take  time.  May- 
be we  would  not  succeed  at  first;  maybe 
we  would  never  succeed  but  certainly 
we  will  never  succeed  if  we  do  not  try. 

At  least,  as  much  energy  should  go 
into  exploring  this  concept  as  into  the 
search  for  new  markets  for  American 
aerospace  corporations 

Mr.  President,  let  me  commend  to 
every  interested  party  the  analysis  of 
arms  sales  recently  completed  by  the 
Congressional  Reference  Service  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Security 
and  Scientific  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  document,  titled 
"Changing  Perspectives  on  U.S.  Arms 
Transfer  Policy"  is  the  most  complete, 
accurate,  and  authoritative  analysis  of 
arm^  sales  done  in  recent  years.  Its  au- 
thors, Richard  Grimmett,  Robert  Shuey, 
Larry  Nowels.  and  others  deserve  our 
appreciation  for  providing  the  Congress 
with  this  excellent  document. 

THE   PLIGHT   OF   THE   FALASHAS 

Mr.  President,  the  plight  of  the  Fala- 
shas.  the  black  Jews  of  Ethiopia,  is  a 
painful  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the 
world's  nations  to  unify  their  support  for 
human  rights  into  a  strong  and  effective 
international  voice. 

The  ordeal  of  the  Falashas  is  described 
in  an  October  2  op-ed  article  in  the  New- 
York  Times.  The  author.  Simcha  Jacob- 
ovici,  reports  that  in  1975 — 

The  landed  aristocracy,  fearing  the  loss 
of  Its  holdings  to  the  landless  Jews,  decided 
to  destroy  them. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that: 

Through  forced  conversion,  disperal.  hun- 
ger, disease,  and  violence,  the  number  of 
Falashas  has  been  reduced  to  fewer  than 
10.000.  from  28.000  In  1975. 

The  Israeli  Government,  whose  rescue 
operations  have  been  shrouded  in  secrecy 
for  fear  of  provoking  further  attacks  on 
the  Falashas.  have  thus  far  been  able  to 
save  only  1.800  of  them.  In  the  United 
States  last  summer,  meetings  were  held 
between  several  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, but  no  course  of  action  was  decided 
on.  The  article  reports  that  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
Amnesty  International  have  also  done 
nothing. 

Jacobovici  quotes  a  relief  worker  who 
had  been  in  Ethiopia  as  saying  of  the 
situation: 

Incredible  as  It  seems.  Ethiopian  Jewry  Is 
vanishing  while  the  rest  of  the  world  pays 
little  attention. 

Mr.  President,  in  sharp  contrast  to  this 
display  of  irresolution  and  disunity  is 
the  Genocide  Convention,  which  repre- 
sents the  efforts  of  87  countries  to  unify 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  in 
strong  support  of  the  most  fundamental 
human  right — the  right  to  live.  The  Gen- 
ocide Treaty  is  a  statement  of  resolve 
of  the  international  community  that 
genocide — the  intent  to  destroy  whole 
eroups  of  people — is  a  crime  against  all 
of  humanity. 

Our  failure  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention  is  the  only  major  note  of 
noncooperation  in  this  important  inter- 
national effort.  A  united  effort  may  well 
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be  needed  to  help  the  Falashas.  Mr. 
President,  how  can  we  call  for  a  united 
effort  when  we  have  failed  to  ar  swer  the 
call  for  united  stance  against  genocide? 
We  must  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion now. 


ROUTINE   MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
EAST).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

WELCOME  TO  THE  MEMBERS-  OF 
THE  CHINESE  PEOPLES  POIJTI- 
CAL  CONSULTATIVE  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  welcome  to  the  Senate  to- 
day a  very  distinguished  group  we  have 
visiting  here  from  China.  The  group  is 
the  CPPCC,  Chinese  Peoples  Political 
Consultative  Conference. 

The  delegation  leader  is  Mr.  Wang 
Shoudao.  and  the  deputy  leader  is  Mr. 
Ping  Jiesan.  They  are  accompanied  by 
His  Excellency  Chai  Zemin,  who  is  the 
Ambassador  from  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  to  this  country. 

I  want  to  welcome  them  particularly 
as  the  relationship  between  our  coun- 
tries grows  warmer  and  more  extensive. 
I  want  to  make  particular  mention  of 
Professor  Wu  Dakun.  who  received  from 
President  Roosevelt  the  Medal  of  Free- 
dom because  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
American  flyers  during  World  War  II. 

I  believe  there  are  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  friendship,  consultation,  co- 
operation, and  trade  between  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  our  country. 
The  group  here  today  met  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  on  which  I 
am  privileged  to  serve,  for  the  last  2 
hours.  It  is  the  presence  of  these  groups, 
in  these  kinds  of  consultations,  that  will 
build  the  basis  for  a  long  and  friendly 
relationship  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  our  own  country. 

So  we  welcome  them  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
delegation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

List  of  Delegates 

Mr.  Wang  Shoudao.  Delegation  Leader; 
Vice  Chairman.  Chinese  People's  Political 
Consultative  Conference  (CPPCC) 

Mr.  Ping  Jiesan.  Deputy  Leader;  Standing 
Committee  Member.  CPPCC;  Deputy  Direc- 
tor. Department  of  United  Front  Affairs  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee 

Mr.  Sa  KongUao.  Secretary-General; 
Standing  Committee  Member  and  Deputy- 
Secretary  General  CPPCC.  Vice  Chairman, 
China  Democratic  League 


Mr.  Wu  Maoeun.  Standing  Committee 
Member  CPPCC;  Vice  Chairman.  Kuomln- 
tan?  Revolutionary  Committee 

Mr.  Jla  Ylbln.  Standing  Committee  Mem- 
ber CPPCC;  Vice  Chairman.  Kuomintang 
Revolutionary  Committee 

Mr.  Shen  Qulhen.  Standing  Committee 
Mem*)er.  CPPCC:  Vice  Chairman.  Chinese 
Peasants  and  Workers  Democratic  Party 

Mr.  Huang  Jlasl.  Member.  CPPCC;  Presi- 
dent. Chinese  Academy  of  Medical  Sciences: 
Professor:  Vice  Chairman.  Chinese  Medical 
Society 

Mr.  Wang  Ouangylng.  Member.  CPPCC; 
Vice  Chairman.  China  Democratic  National 
Construction  Association;   Deputy  Mayor  of 

Tlanjm 

Mr.  Wu  Dakun.  Member.  CPPCC,  Standing 
Committee  Member.  China  Democratic  Na- 
tional Construction  Association;  Professor  of 
Economics.  Chinese  Peoples  University 

Ms.  Bal  Yang.  Member.  CPPCC;  Leading 
Actress.  Shanghai  Film  Studio 

Mr.  Ahu  Qizhen.  Deputy  Director.  Depart- 
ment of  American  and  Oceanian  Affairs. 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Mr.  Lu  Pelxln.  Deputy  Division  Chief.  De- 
partment of  American  and  Oceanian  Affairs. 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Mr.  Liang  Huhua.  Staff  Member.  Depart- 
ment of  American  and  Oceanic  Affairs,  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs 

Mr.  Zhu  Zhixln.  Secretary  to  Vice  Chair- 
man Wang  Shoudao 


THINNING  THE  "THIN  BLUE  LINE" 
AND  MORE 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  administration  talks  a  good  bit 
about  "the  steady,  ominous  growth  of 
crime  in  our  Nation."  It  also  talks  about 
making  Government  fiscally  sound 
through  an  array  of  budget  cuts.  But  its 
proclamations  are  apparently  contradic- 
tions of  one  another. 

In  the  last  several  weeks  this  admin- 
istration has  growingly  realized  that 
their  promise  for  a  balanced  budget  in 
1984  is  rapidly  fading.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  likely  to  be  as  high  as  $100 
billion.  So.  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
Well,  the  rumblings  from  the  White 
House  suggest  further  spending  reduc- 
tions. But  what  this  administration  and 
this  White  House  fail  to  recognize  is  that 
they  are  cutting  their  nose  to  spite  their 
face — especially  with  regard  to  law  en- 
forcement programs. 

Our  distinguished  President  went  to 
New  Orleans  on  September  28  to  talk  to 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  And  what  did  he  say?  He  said 
to  those  law  enforcement  ofiQcers:  "It's 
time  for  honest  talk,  for  plain  talk."  He 
referred  to  "the  thin  blue  line  that  holds 
back  a  jungle  which  threatens  to  reclaim 
this  clearing  we  call  civilization.  No 
bands  play  when  a  cop  is  shooting  it  out 
in  a  dark  alley." 

And  he  went  on  further  to  say  that  he 
stood  behind  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers: he  was  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
wage  the  war  on  crime.  And  why  are 
criminals  on  a  rampage?  According  to 
the  President.  'They  do  it  because  they 
believe  no  one  will  stop  them." 

Now.  having  given  the  promise  to 
widen  that  loni,  thin  blue  line,  what  hap- 
pens? We  have  the  rhetoric,  but  what 
is  the  actual  fact? 

As  Attorney  John  Mitchell  put  it  best. 
the  important  thing  is  to  "watch  what 
we  do,  not  what  we  say." 

The  President,  doing  his  call  for  a  new 


beginning,  is  actually  gutting  the  very 
programs  he  wishes  to  defend. 

On  September  24,  the  President  went 
to  the  Nation  with  his  general  plan  for 
additional  spending  cuts  to  get  us  back 
toward  the  balanced  budget;  but  today 
we  see  the  details  of  his  work. 

With  his  further  budget  revisions,  with 
his  new  bediming,  what  happens?  He 
cuts  the  FBI  by  some  2.000  positions,  re- 
ducing the  special  agent  force  by  some 
500  agents.  That  is  not  a  new  beginning, 
it  is  a  tragedy.  Ten  years  ago.  we  had 
8,600  agents  in  the  war  against  crime: 
now  we  have  7.700  in  our  rear-guard 
action  versus  crime.  Right  now  the  FBI 
is  184  agents  under  strength  and  last 
week  the  Justice  Department  put  a  hiring 
freeze  on  all  new  employees,  including 
the  FBI.  the  DEA.  and  the  U.S.  attorneys 
and  marshals.  As  a  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reductions  the  FBI  has  suspended 
all  training  classes  for  replacement 
agents  after  the  one  beginning  this 
month. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
is  now  facing  the  height  of  the  drug 
smuggling  season  and  at  the  same  time 
the  President  is  slashing  its  budget  by 
$27  million  which  will  necessitate  a 
2-week  furlough  for  every  DEA  agent  and 
other  employees. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is — it  is  almost 
seasonal — but  in  November-December  »s 
when  the  smuggling  begins.  It  started 
last  year  in  my  own  home  State  and  in 
Florida  and  everj'where  else,  just  actually 
backing  off  a  mother  ship  way  off  the 
coast  and  unloading  on  shrimp  boats  and 
small  vessels.  We  saw  it  last  year.  We 
were  trying  to  gear  up  for  it  this  year. 
And  right  here  at  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son, the  President  is  slashing  the  budget. 
In  South  Carolina,  in  my  home  of 
Charleston,  we  have  only  three  agents  to 
fight  a  constantly  expanding  drug  smug- 
gling operation.  Two  of  the  three  cars 
available  to  these  agents  have  been  di- 
rected to  be  parked.  They  just  said.  "Park 
the  cars  until  later  in  November." 

And  in  Columbia.  S.C..  the  office  has 
been  directed  to  park  two  of  its  four  cars. 
Similar  orders  have  been  given  to  the 
Wilmington.  N.C..  and  Savannah,  Ga., 
offices,  all  because  travel  allowances  have 
been  drasticaUy  curtailed.  Apparently  we 
are  going  to  have  coast-to-coast  parked 
cars. 

A  Federal  judge  brought  it  forcefully 
to  my  mir.d  of  a  particular  situation 
where  they  received  information  and  got 
hold  of  the  DEA  and  said.  "Let's  go  after 
it."  They  said,  "Sorry;  against  the  rules: 
against  the  regulations.  We  have  to  keep 
the  car  parked.  We  cant  put  gas  in  the 
car  and  do  anything  about  crime." 

I  have  also  heard  that  the  Port 
Lauderdale  DEA  office  proposed  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  gasoline  for  its  cars  by 
having  a  bake  sale  and  a  car  wash.  I 
guess  the  agents  got  together  and  said. 
"The  dickens  with  this.  We  have  got  to 
do  something,  so  we  will  put  on  a  bake 
sale  and  a  car  wash  and  with  the  money 
get  the  necessary  gasoline  to  enforce  the 
law."  So  rather  than  having  agents  do 
their  jobs  ty  limiting  drug  traffic,  appar- 
ently we  have  them  washing  cars  and 
baking  cakes. 

To  make  matters  worse.  Mr.  President, 
there   was   also   some   kind    of   official 
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going  to  mcrease  spending  soms  $20 
million  or  we  were  going  to  save  about 
$40  million.  How  do3s  that  occur? 

Well,  in  the  comprehensive  health 
center  budgst  it  has  been  cut  by  some 
$20  million.  We  were  closing  out  and 
laying  off,  closing  down  the  particular 
centers.  My  own  home  area  is  easily 
referred  to  and  more  accurately  referred 
to.  I  have  about  13,000  being  treated 
at  one  center,  5,000  at  McClellanviile, 
and  22,000  of  the  poor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged being  treated  at  the  Sea  Island 
center  on  Jones  Island,  S.C,  just  on  the 
south  side  of  Charleston. 

That  is  about  40,000  patients  reciv- 
ing  basic  care  at  a  cost  of  $240  a  year 
each. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  averages  out 
to  almost  $10  million.  What  happens  if 
W2  cut  that  out? 

If  we  cut  that  out  and  we  go  immedi- 
ately to  patient  care,  that  costs  upwards 
of  $1,200  per  patient.  In  fact,  I  had  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  teaching  hospital  in 
the  city  of  Charleston,  the  medical  uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  complaining 
that  what  we  have  now  if  we  close  one  of 
the  centers  in  town  was  an  indigent  hos- 
pital rather  than  a  training  hospital 
right  there  in  the  city.  Of  course,  it  would 
be,  he  said,  six  or  seven  times  the  partic- 
ular cost. 

We  know  from  the  figures  that  it  would 
be  about  five  times  that,  so  instead  of  $10 
million,  it  is  going  to  be  around  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Yes.  we  understand  they  are  not  all 
going  to  get  the  care.  That  is  the  real 
cruelty  and  the  fallacy  of  this  particular 
approach.  Half  will  get  the  care  and  half 
will  be  denied.  They  will  not  be  able  to 
get  into  the  hospital  centers.  That  has  al- 
ways occurred  in  former  years  for  those 
from  the  rural  sections.  There  will  be 
treated  some  20.000  patients  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1,200  each,  or  they  will  be  spend- 
ing about  $24  million  or  $25  million 
rather  than  the  $10  million.  Actually,  we 
are  increasing  the  budget  by  trying  to 
cut  the  spending.  We  are  actually  in- 
creasing spending.  Because  those  individ- 
uals will  seek,  and  get,  health  care  from 
more  expensive  sources.  So  this  $20  mil- 
lion we  restored  to  the  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  Education  appro- 
priations bill  will  actually  save  us  a  great 
deal  of  money.  That  is  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  could  take  law  enforcement,  compre- 
hensive health  centers,  maternal  and 
child  health  care — I  could  go  right  down 
the  list  of  women,  infant  and  children 
feeding,  all  of  these  preventive  type  pro- 
grams that  really  should  be  put  into  a 
category  labeled  "Government  saves 
money."  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
Economically,  however,  they  are  very, 
very  sound. 

The  problem  with  the  budget  is  not  the 
moneys  that  we  spend  on  school  lunches, 
infant  care,  and  everything:  the  prob- 
lem is  the  revenue  hemorrhage  induced 
by  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Roth  and  Mr.  Stock- 
man to  an  all  too  willing  Congress  last 
summer.  They  gave  up  $750  billion  in 
revenues  between  now  and  1986  and  then 
with  indexing  thereafter  they  start  a  real 
revenue  hemorrhage. 

Now  they  say  there  is  just  no  way  to 


balance  the  budget  or  to  bring  high  in- 
terest rates  down  without  doing  some- 
thing to  restore  some  of  these  revenues, 
or.  rather,  without  doing  something  to 
spending  cuts.  I  wish  they  would  say 
something  about  restoring  some  of  the 
revenues. 

They  come  in  and  say — what?  They 
say.  "Spending  cuts,  spending  cuts." 
They  bring,  if  you  please,  financiers, 
bankers  from  Wall  Street  who  met  with 
the  President  on  yesterday  and  TV  and 
rhetorically  sav,  "Mr.  President,  stick  in 
there.  Fight  them.  Hold  tight  to  your 
program."  Then  they  go  back  to  Wall 
Street  and  vote  with  their  pocketbooks 
against  the  program. 

That  is  exactly  what  happens. 

It  reminds  me  of  an  interesting  aside 
one  time  when  President  Kennedy  was 
faced  with  this.  He  met  with  the  Wall 
Street  officials  and  everyone  else.  The 
economy  was  down.  He  was  trying  to  put 
on  a  bright  face  to  it.  As  they  walked 
into  the  Oval  Office,  he  said  to  all  the 
business  leaders,  "Why,  everything  is 
looking  up.  It  is  turning  around.  My 
program  is  working.  If  I  was  not  the 
President,  I  would  be  out  there  and  I 
would  be  buying  stocks  and  investing  and 
investing." 

The  first  speaker  said,  "Yes,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  you  were  not  here,  we  would  be 
buying  stocks  and  investing  and  invest- 
ing, too." 

That  is  exactly  what  the  situation  is. 

It  was  further  worsened  this  mdrning, 
Mr.  President,  when  the  President  said 
that,  after  all.  a  balanced  budget  was 
only  a  goal  and  really  it  was  not  a 
promise. 

Now  we  are  getting  the  political  double 
talk. 

Let  us  go  back  to  slightly  less  than  a 
year  ago  at  the  election.  Let  us  not  go  to 
the  political  pollsters;  let  us  not  go  to  the 
analyses  and  looking  in  depth  and  the 
psychoanalyses  of  the  voters.  Let  us  ask 
the  voters  themselves  as  they  come  out 
of  the  polls. 

That  is  exactly  what  they  did. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  on  Novem- 
ber 17  of  last  year,  on  page  39.  reported 
what  influenced  a  cross  section  of  12.782 
voters  coming  immediately  out  of  the 
polls  and  not  being  interviewed  by  one 
of  these  long  pollster  things  but  just 
bam:  'Question,  what  issue  was  more 
important  in  deciding  how  you  voted?" 

Let  us  look  at  the  Reagan  voters  with 
that  12.782. 

The  first  reason  given  by  those  exiting 
the  polls,  "Inflation  and  the  economy." 

The  second  reason  given  wafi,  "The 
balanced  budget. ' 

The  third  reason  given  was.  "Unem- 
plovment." 

The  fourth  reason  was,  "National  de- 
fense, U.S.  prestige  around  the  world." 

The  fifth  reason  was.  "Reducing  Fed- 
eral income  tax." 

That  was  only  13  percent.  Thirteen 
percent  of  the  President's  supporters 
coming  immediately  out  of  the  polls  said, 
"I  voted  for  Ronald  Reagan  because  I 
wanted  to  reduce  taxes." 

My  point  is  that  what  was  really  hoped 
for  was  that  we  would  get  down  these 
high-interest  rates,  we  would  balance  the 
budget.  The  President  should  not  try  to 
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finesse  or  submerge  or  dodge,  if  you 
please,  that  particular  charge  because 
wh?n  he  makes  the  statement  that  it  was 
cn'.y  a  hope  and  no':  a  promise,  what  he 
is  telling  the  American  people  is.  as  Ihey 
perceive  it.  that  we  are  never  going  to 
have  the  Government  back  in  the  black 
again. 

As  I  pointed  out.  not  only  the  $750 
billion,  but  you  trigger  in  indexing  and 
it  is  financially,  arithmetically  impossible 
to  balance  the  budget  with  spending  cuts. 
In  1984.  the  entitlements,  which  the 
President  has  promised  are  going  to  re- 
main undisturbed  and  even  with  minor 
adjustments — I  could  make  some  with 
COLA.  I  recommended  some  entitlement 
changes  myself,  not  only  in  the  Budget 
Committee,  but  debated  on  the  floor  here. 
But  be  that  as  it  may.  entitlements  must 
be  paid — $400  billion.  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  must  be  paid— $100  billion. 

National  defense,  with  cuts,  still  totals 
$250  billion.  That  is  with  the  Presidents 
cuts  and  more  that  are  contemplated 
now  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  am  not  necessarily 
endorsing  that;  I  am  trying  to  give  the 
arithmetic  of  $750  billion  just  in  three 
items,  without  any  other  departments  of 
Government.  And  we  only  have  revenues 
of  $750  billion. 

That  is  why  Republican  chairmen  and 
Republican  leaders  have  been  going  to 
the  White  House  to  plead  commonsense 
with  this  administration.  On  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  we  have  been  dutifully  re- 
spectful and  quiet.  This  budget  resolu- 
tion should  have  been  out  and  approved 
by  October  1.  We  were  chastised.  When 
I  was  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
last  year,  we  were  chastised  for  being 
late;  we  were  derided  for  trying  to  play 
games  and  everything  else  like  that. 

We  did  come  up  with  reconciliation, 
the  first  one  passed  and  signed  by  Dem- 
ocratic President  Jimmy  Carter  in  De- 
cember, cutt'r?  spending.  We  were  head- 
ing for  a  $20  billion  deficit  rather  than 
an  $80  billion  deficit. 

In  an  election  year,  we  had  to  talk 
about  courage  and  sacrifice,  and  in  an 
election  year,  we  had  foregone  tax  cuts. 
We  said  the  first  order  of  business  is  to 
get  these  interest  rates  down  and  get 
this  economy  moving. 

They  are  changing  it  around.  When 
the  President  said  this,  this  morning, 
he  is  disillusioned  with  the  American 
people.  He  is  telling  those  on  the  edge  of 
bankruptcy  there  is  no  hope. 

I  would  hope,  rather,  that  Reprersent- 
ative  Kemp,  who  says  "we  no  longer 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  balanced 
budget,"  and  Secretary  Regan,  with  his 
cronies  from  Wall  Street  telling  the 
President  one  way  and  voting  the  other 
way  with  their  pocketbooks,  will  sober 
up. 

This  is  a  problem  that  is  not  gomg 
away,  Mr.  President.  It  is  going  to  ex- 
acerbate or  get  worse.  Yes.  with  a  re- 
cession, interest  rates  will  come  down 
slightly,  but  with  deficits  of  $100  and 
$165  billion,  really,  with  the  proper  es- 
timates for  1984,  Mr.  President,  and 
higher  deficits  thereon,  we  are  going  to 
be  in  a  tragic  economic  circumstance  in 
this  country.  And  there  will  be  panic, 
there  will  be  literal  panic  here  next 
spring.  We  are  trying  to  forestall  that 


panic  and  we  are  asking  the  leadership, 
the  administration  and  this  President, 
to  withdraw  this  vague  statement  of  a 
baltinced  budget  was  only  a  goal  and  not 
a  promise. 

I  ran  last  year.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
ran  on  the  promise  of  a  balanced  budget. 
I  heard  that  promise  from  candidate 
Reagan  time  and  time  again.  It  was 
reiterated  in  the  campaign  time  and 
time  again.  It  was  verified  by  the  Reagan 
voters  as  they  came  out  to  the  polls; 
That  was  their  number  one  reason.  Rea- 
son five,  with  only  13  percent,  was  cut- 
ting taxes.  The  people  are  not  looking 
for  a  revenue  hemorrhage.  They  are  not 
worried  about  what  their  tax  bill  is  go- 
ing to  be  in  1983  and  1984.  They  are 
worrying  about  surviving  this  winter  in 
America,  trying  to  do  business. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  MEANS 
TO   ME 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  July 
of  this  year,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Rupert,  Idaho,  held  an  essay  contest 
on  the  subject  "What  the  American  Flag 
Means  to  Me."  These  contests  are  fairly 
common  throughout  the  country,  but 
the  essay  that  won  in  Rupert  seems  to 
me  to  be  truly  uncommon.  Mrs.  Sue 
Child  of  Rupert  wrote  the  winning  es- 
say, which  is  a  tribute,  not  only  to  the 
flag  but  also  to  her  father  and  to  all 
the  men  and  women  who  have  served 
their  country  in  a  time  of  war.  She  has 
captured,  with  her  words,  the  feelings 
that  I  think  all  of  us  share  when  we 
look  upon  our  flag. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
essay  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  the  American  Flag  Means  to  Me! 

Like  so  many  people  I  get  those  thrilling 
feelings  when  I  see  our  proud  flag,  but  it's 
hard  to  put  the  reasons  down  on  paper. 

I  feel  the  stirrings  more  this  year  because 
of  some  personal  things  that  have  happened 
so  I  feel  I  must  try  to  relate  my  feelings  to 
you. 

My  father  was  an  Army  man.  He  Joined 
when  he  was  seventeen,  after  Just  four  years 
in  the  United  States,  having  emigrated  from 
Scotland  where  he  was  born.  He  served  well 
and  the  service  was  good  for  him.  He  received 
an  education  and  promotions  came  quite 
regularly.  He  was  a  Sgt.  when  I  was  born.  I 
remember  a  good  life  and  some  sad  times  too. 
I  remember  my  mother  crying  about  some- 
thing said  on  the  radio— it  was  Dec.  7.  1941. 
Mv  father  comforted  her  and  went  overseas 
willingly  when  he  was  called.  It  was  his  Job. 
also  it  was  his  country.  My  love  for  my  coun- 
try's flag  began  to  grow. 

I  guess  my  father  had  some  bad  times  at 
war  (he  neved  talked  to  the  children  about 
them)  but  I  do  know  he  never  wanted  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  guns  again.  He  came 
home  to  more  peaceful  r.ssienments  and  we 
put  away  our  pot  lids  and  other  noisemakers 
that  we  used  to  celebrate  VE  Day  and  VJ 
Day  and  were  grateful  to  a  flag  that  returned 
our  Daddy  home  to  us.  I  saw  others  who 
weren't  so  fortunate.  They  had  a  star  in  their 
window  and  a  black  wreath  on  their  door,  but 
the  sadness  you  could  see  in  their  eyes  also 
held  a  pride  that  comes  from  knowing  their 
loved  one  had  served  his  country  well.  And 
I  learned  to  be  respectful  of  the  meaning  of 
my  flag. 


Later,  when  my  father  commanded  a  com- 
pany of  recruits  training  during  the  Korean 
conflict  I  looked  forward  to  the  days  of  the 
dress  parade  and  seeing  the  battalion  full 
dress  uniform  responding  to  the  commands  ^ 
and  marching  proudly  to  the  band  stirring 
Sousa  marches.  Nothing  can  be  mors  exciting 
than  to  see  men  proudly  march  after  their 
flag  and  give  their  precise  salute.  I  was 
aroused  to  the  Inspiration  of  my  country's 
flag. 

Then,  after  nearly  30  years  of  service,  my 
Dad,  then  a  Lt.  Col.,  retired  and  I  was  Im- 
pressed with  the  charity  of  the  flag.  It  had 
appreciated  his  assistance  and  thanked  him. 
I  learned  gratitude  from  the  flag. 

At  this  moment,  my  father  lies  in  a  hospi- 
tal recovering  from  the  amputation  of  his 
lower  leg.  brought  on  by  a  terrible  disease 
and  I  am  sad  that  he  will  never  march  to  the 
"Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  again,  but  I  can 
and  win  do  so  proudly  because  of  what  he 
and  my  country's  flag  have  taught  me.  Also 
I  can  instill  in  my  children  a  love  for  a  coun- 
try that  enables  us  to  make  something  of 
ourselves  and  gives  us  the  freedom  to  do  It. 
I  can  teach  them  not  to  take  this  freedom 
for  granted,  but  to  be  willing  to  stand  for 
the  things  that  are  right  and  good.  Not  to 
"love  it  or  leave  it"  as  some  have  said,  but 
to  love  It  and  help  it  become  better  when  It 
needs  to  be  better.  They  need  to  know  and 
appreciate  the  proud  heritage  of  our  flag. 

A  flag  Is  a  country's  emblem,  but  a  flag  Is 
nothing  without  a  great  country  behind  it. 
A  country  cannot  be  great  without  dedicated 
people  supporting  It.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  citi- 
zen of  this  glorious  country.  To  me  the  flag 
means  love,  respect.  Inspiration,  gratitude 
and  proud  heritage.  It  has  earned  my  loyalty 
and  I  pledge  to  keep  the  tradition  of  my 
family  by  giving  my  allegiance  for  my  coun- 
try's flag. 

EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER  COM- 
MUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

BC-2183.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  that 
the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  In- 
dicates the  necessity  for  an  amended  estimate 
of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

EC-2184.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research. 
Development,  and  Logistics),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  study  with 
respect  to  converting  the  Extension  Course 
Institute  Course  Materials  Function  at  Gun- 
ter  Air  Force  Station.  Ala  .  and  the  decision 
that  performance  under  contract  is  the  most 
cost-effective  method  of  accomplishment:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EX;-2185.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  with  respect  to  a  trans- 
action Involving  United  States  exports  to  the 
United  Mexican  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2186.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  with  respect  to  a 
transaction  involving  United  States  exports 
to  Argentina  and  Paraguay:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2187.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  on  leading  systems  for 
on  and  Gas  Lease  Sale  No.  59.  Mid-Atlantic, 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  December  8.  1981: 
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A  communication  from  the  Act- 
Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment 
I  Ity  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
law,  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Commlssons  Office  of  Interagency  Coordi- 
nation f(tr  the  period  July  1.  1979  through 
June  30.  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Lator 
and  Hum  in  Resources. 
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November  6,  1981 


1.  A  petition  from  citizens  of  Ohio. 

licensing   of   CB   radios;    to   the 

on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
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A    resolution    adopted    by    the 

California  Hearing  Council,  favor- 

I  iccess  to  telephones  for  people  who 

aids;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 

lence.   and  Transportation. 

A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the 
on  energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
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'Rcso/tfed.  That  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monweall|h    of    Pennsylvania    opposes    the 
schedule   for   the   decontrol   of 
I  price;  and  be  It  further 


"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Pennsylvania  Congressional  Dele- 
gation, the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate." 

POM-674.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"1981  Assembly  RcsoLtmoN  13 

"Whereas,  the  current  authoritarian  gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  has  violated  those 
rights  through  the  use  of  military  force  and 
political  and  social  repression;  and 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  continues  to  aid  and  abet  the  current 
regime  with  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance, including  the  commitment  of  U.S. 
armed  .'orces;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Wisconsin  view 
with  alarm  our  country's  increasing  involve- 
ment In  the  affairs  of  a  sovereign  state;  now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  assembly,  That  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  urge  congress  to  ter- 
minate Its  military  and  financial  support  to 
the  current  government  of  El  Salvador;  and. 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  duly  attested  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  all  members  of 
congress  from  this  state,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State, 
the  secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives." 

POM-575.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 
"Memorializing   the   Congress   To   Extend 

THE  Voting  Rights  Act  in  Its  Present 

Form 

"Whereas,  the  key  provisions  of  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act  will  expire  August  6,  1982. 
unless  renewed  by  Congress;  and 

"Wheras.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Is  rightly 
considered  the  most  effective  civil  rights 
legislation  ever  enacted  In  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has  sub- 
stantially increased  the  number  of  individ- 
uals voting  In  State,  municipal,  and  National 
elections;  and 

"WhereEB.  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  as  the  law  of  the  land  constitutes 
the  single  best  assurance  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  that  their  participation  in  the 
American  political  process  will  be  guar- 
anteed: and 

"Whereas,  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  will  allay  the  fears  of  many 
groups  that  a  regression  of  voting  rights  may 
occur  If  the  Act  Is  not  extended;  therefore  be 
It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  urges  the  Congress 
of  thp  United  States  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  in  its  present  form;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Represntatlves  to  the  Honorable  George 
Bush.  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
and  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Speaker  of  the 
U.S  House  of  Representatives;  the  Honorable 
Strom  Thurmond.  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee;  the  Honorable  Peter 
W.  Rodlno.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee:  and  to  the  Members  of 
the  Congressional  Delegation  from  Massa- 
chusetts." 

POM-576.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Los 
Angeles.  California,  relative  to  union  vio- 
lence in  America;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources 


POM-577.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Topeka,  Kansas,  relative  to  union  violence 
in  America;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-578.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
ClarksvlUe,  Tennessee,  relative  to  union  vio- 
lence in  America;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  times  by  imanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  1821.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Department 
of  Education,  to  define  the  responsibility  for 
Federal  educational  assistance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Symms)  : 
S.  1822.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  coins  having  a  denomination  of  ten  dollars 
with  a  design  emblematic  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
George  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  1823.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981  and  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  to  as- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  silver  to  the 
United  States  in  times  of  national  emergency 
and  that  excess  supplies  are  disposed  of  In 
a  manner  that  minimizes  the  potential  for 
market  disruptions  while  providing  maxi- 
mum revenues  to  acquire  other  stockpile 
materials  that  are  In  short  supply;  to  the 
Committee    on    Armed    Services. 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sas- 
ser,   Mr.   Melcher.   Mr.   Riegle,   Mr. 
Robert    C.    Byro.    Mr.    Baucus,    Mr. 
BiDEN.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
Cannon.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.   Glenn,   Mr.   Heflin,   Mr.   Hud- 
dleston,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.    Johnston,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 
Leahy,   Mr.   Levin.   Mr.    Matsunaca. 
Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
NuNN.    Mr.    Pell,    Mr.    Pryor,    Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Sarbanes.   Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Zorinsky.  and  Mr.  Cran- 
ston )  : 
S.J.  Res,   120.  A  Joint  resolution  directing 
the  President  to  assure  an  adequate  flow  of 
affordable  credit  to  small  borrowers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE : 

S.  1821.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  to  define  the  re- 
sponsibility for  Federal  educational  as- 
sistance, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
educational  assistance  agency  act 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  eliminate  the 
Department  of  Education  and  to  move 
the  majority  of  its  functions  into  other, 
previously  existing,  departments  and 
agencies.  This  is  a  small  test  to  see  if  the 
Congress  will  actually  reduce  Govern- 
ment's role  in  general  and  the  Federal 
involvement  in  education  specifically. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  been 
in  existence  for  slightly  over  2  years.  The 
very  existence  of  a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 


ment of  Education  invites  a  philosophical 
argument.  Is  education  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility or  does  that  responsibility  prop- 
erly lie  with  States  and  local  communi- 
ties? 

I  suggest  that  education  is  a  function 
of  States  and  local  communities,  and  a 
concern — an  important  concern — of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  new  federalism  as  accepted  by  the 
American  people,  did  not  envision  more 
centralization  of  the  Government.  It  did 
not  envision  power  grabs  by  Washington 
bureaucrats  and  well-heeled  lobbyists. 
The  new  federalism  is  the  resumption  of 
the  identities  of  our  States  and  cities, 
and  their  acceptance  of  responsibilities. 

During  the  past  two  decades  we  have 
witnessed  an  unprecedented  erosion  of 
power  from  local  communities  to  Wash- 
ington. This  culminated  in  the  creation 
of  the  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  1979.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  there  are  those  more  concerned 
about  Federal  power,  regulations,  and 
further  intrusions  into  our  school  sys- 
tems than  they  are  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  education. 

Our  primary  focus  must  be  quality 
education  and  our  children.  Yet  during 
the  past  discussions  of  education  in 
Congress,  the  debate  has  not  been  cen- 
tered on  our  children,  but  on  how  big 
and  how  expensive  the  new  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Education  might 
ultimately  be.  This  unfortunate  turn  has 
resulted  in  the  crisis  in  which  we  now 
find  our  educational  system. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  demonstrate 
that  this  very  important  concept  has 
not  been  forgotten.  The  concept  of  re- 
turning responsibility  for  teaching  our 
children  io  the  most  local  possible  level 
of  government  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
new  federalism  of  which  President  Rea- 
gan has  spoken,  requiring  a  review  of 
the  chanETing  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  its  relationship  to  the 
States,  to  local  governments,  and  to, our 
citizens 

The  story  of  the  birth  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  not  glorious.  It  was 
a  campaign  promise  made  by  Jimmy 
Carter  to  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  return  for  the  NEA's  pohtical 
support. 

After  passing  the  Senate  easily,  a  bill 
establishing  this  Department  passed  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations by  one  vote,  with  a  close  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

On  October  17.  1979.  President  Carter 
made  good  on  his  promise  and  signed 
the  bill  into  law. 

The  reasons  I  opposed  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  the  same 
reasons  I  am  introducing  this  bill  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  well-documented  feel- 
ing throughout  this  land  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  gotten  too  big  and 
too  powerful,  is  magnified  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  department. 

I  suspect  that  the  involvement  of  most 
Americans  is  limited  to  two  areas:  They 
vote,  and  they  belong  to  the  PTA,  or 
some  similar  organization. 

In  most  commimities  the  last  vestige 
of  the  uniquely  American  town  meeting 
is  the  local  school  board.  Nonprofes- 
sionals run  for  positions  on  the  board  of 
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education  and  meet  regularly  to  discuss 
problems,  hear  complaints  from  the 
parents  of  students,  and  find  solutions. 

A  parent  can  go  to  the  local  school 
board  meeting  and  have  a  fair  hearing 
on  a  complaint.  That  parent  will  be  less 
effective  in  presenting  a  problem  if  it  has 
to  be  heard  at  the  State  capital.  And 
certainly,  bringing  a  complaint  to  Wash- 
ington is  often  an  educational  experience 
of  a  wholly  different  type. 

Carolyn  Warner,  who  is  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  for  the 
Stale  of  Arizona,  said  in  a  speech  that 
many  people  "believe  they  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  Federal  Government." 

Speaking  about  the  Federal  role  in 
education,  she  said  that  he  had  no  quar- 
rel with  most  of  the  programs,  but — 

We  are  arguing  against  the  intolerable 
rules  and  regulations  and  paperwork  and 
cost  of  implementing  each  of  those  programs 
in  their  minutest  bureaucratic  detail. 

Superintendent  Warner  said  that  the 
State  of  Arizona  receives  8  percent  of  its 
funding  from  the  Federal  Government 
and  receives  86  percent  of  its  paperwork 
and  administrative  costs  from  Wash- 
ington. 

She  said  "A  Federal  system  of  educa- 
tion is  going  to  lead  us  to  educational 
mediocrity." 

Let  me  now  address  the  specifics  of 
my  bill.  First,  it  repeals  Public  Law  96-88 
which  established  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  bill  will  spread  most  of 
the  functions  of  the  Department  into 
existing  departments  and  agencies  ac- 
cording to  the  following  schedule: 

Student  Loans  to  Treasury: 

Programs  for  the  handicapped  to 
HHS. 

Libraries  to  HHS. 

Foreign  language  programs  to  State. 

International  programs  to  State. 

DOD  schools  and  impact  aid  to  De- 
fense. 

Telecommunications  to  Commerce. 

Education  statistics  to  Commerce. 

Museums  to  National  Foundation  for 
the  Arts. 

National  Institute  of  Education  to 
NSF. 

College  housing  loans  to  HUD. 

■Veterans  cost  of  instruction  to  VA. 

Other  programs  will  be  placed  into  the 
Federal  Education  Assistance  Agency 
which  will  be  established  by  this  bill.  The 
FEAA  will  contain  the  new  education 
block  grant,  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs,  and  higher  educa- 
tion programs  other  than  student  loans. 

This  bill  requires  a  20-parcent.  across- 
the-board  personnel  reduction  and  fur- 
ther requires  a  careful  accounting  of  the 
use  of  consultants  who  will  be  included 
in  full-time  equivalents  to  reach  the  20- 
percent  reduction  figure. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  hearings  in 
the  Senate  Education  Subcommittee  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs.  This  Department  should  never 
have  been  established.  Now  is  the  time 
to  rectify  that  error. 

Finally  I  am  hopeful  that,  contrary  to 
the  past  administration  which  delved  in 
Government  reorganization  and  that 
Government  reorganization  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Department  of  Energy. 


with  the  new  administration,  the  new 
federalism,  the  idea  of  decentralization 
that  Government  reorganization  will  re- 
sult in  the  elimination  of  both  these 
Departments. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  area  to  be- 
gin to  firmly  establish  what  is  a  State 
responsibility  and  what  is  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. Education  is  a  State  and 
local  responsibility.  Certainly  it  is  a 
concern  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  but  it  is  not 
our  primary  fimction  or  responsibility. 

The  National  Governors  Association 
recently  endorsed  the  concept  of  return- 
ing the  entire  funding  of  education  to 
the  States,  a  concept  that  certainly  goes 
with  merit,  a  concept  that  is  intriguing 
and  one  that  should  be  fully  explored  as 
we  discuss  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  gain  the  support  and  begin  the 
dialog  now.  T^e  time  for  focusing  our 
attention  on  Government  reorganiza- 
tion and  regulations  and  the  proper  role 
of  Washington,  States,  and  local  com- 
mimities, is  well  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1821 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeTica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Education  Assist- 
ance Agency  Act". 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

findings  and  purpose 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  parents  have  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
States,  localities,  and  educational  institu- 
tions have  the  responsibility  for  supporting 
that  parental  role; 

(2)  the  primary  public  responsibility  for 
education  belongs  to  the  States,  the  local 
school  systems,  and  other  Instrumentalities 
of  the  States:  and 

(3)  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Educa- 
tion threatens  to  preempt  the  role  of  parents, 
localities,  and  the  States  in  determining 
policy  for  education. 

lb)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  termi- 
nate the  Department  of  Education  and  to  de- 
fine the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  education  as  one  of  sisEtstance  and 
support  through  the  establishment  of  the 
Education  Assistance  Agency,  and  thereby  to 
recognize  the  primary  responsibility  of  par- 
ents. States,  localities,  and  educational  In- 
stitutions in  determining  educational  policy. 
feder.\l-state  relationships 

Sec.  102.  (a)  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  rights  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  public  and  private  educa- 
tional institutions  In  setting  educational 
policies  and  administering  programs  and  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  control  of  such 
governments  and  Institutions  over  their  own 
educational  programs  and  policies. 

(b)  No  provision  of  law  regarding  a  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Director  or  by  any 
other  officer  of  the  Agency  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  Director  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral officer  to  exercise  any  direction,  super- 
vision, or  control  over  the  curriculum,  pro- 
gram of  instruction,  administration,  or  per- 
sonnel of  any  educational  Institution,  school, 
or  school  system,  over  any  accrediting  agency 
or  association,  or  over  the  selection  or  con- 
tent of  library  resources,  textbooks,  or  other 
Instructional  materials  by  any  educational 
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DETINrnONS 


term  "State"  Includes  the  District 

the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 

Virgin  Islands.  Guam.   American 

Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 

Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

term  "private  educational  Instl- 

refers   to   Independent,   nonpublic. 

Institutions  of  elementary,  sec- 

I  ind  postsecondary  education:    smd 

term  "office"  Includes  any  office, 
council,  unit,  organizational  en- 
cf^mponent  thereof. 

II— ES'iABLISHMENT  OF  THE 

AGENCY 
establishment:  directob 

1.    There    Is    established,    as    an 

the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 

the  Education  Assistance 

\  Agency  shall  be  administered,  in 

with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

supervision  and  direction  of  a  Dl- 

Dlrector  shall  be  appointed  by 

by  and  with  the  advice  and 

the  Senate. 


Tie 


<f 


OTHER  PRINCIPAL  OFFICERS 


Pi  esldent. 
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(a)  There  shall  be  In  the  Agency 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  and  with  the  advice  and 
the  Senate.  During  the  absence 
disability  of  the  Director,  or  In  the  event 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  Director. 
Depi  ty  Director  shall  act  as  Director. 
Dire  ctor   shall    designate   the   order   In 
ot  ler  officials  of  the  Agency  shall  act 
perform  tlie  functions  of  the  Di- 
ng the  absence  or  disability  of 
Director  and  the  Deputy  Director 
event  of  vacancies  In  both  offices. 
shall  be  In  the  Agency  2  As- 
D^rectors.  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
by  and  with  the  advice  and 
the  Senate.  Each  Assistant  Dlrec- 
be   responsible    for   the    admlnls- 
such  Federal  assistance  programs 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Director. 
Director  may  establish  not  more 
Envisions  in  the  Agency.  Each  Dlvl- 
be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Dlrec- 


Ttere 


C^ICE    OF    GENERAL    COUNSEL 

There   shall   be   In   the   Agency 
Counsel,  who  shall  be  appointed 
Director.  The  General  Counsel  shall 
gal  assistance  to  the  Director  con- 
he  programs  and  policies  of  the 


CE     OF     INSPECTOR     GENERAL 

There  shall  be  in  the  Agency  an 
Inspector   General,   established   In 

with  the  Inspector  General  Act 
as  amended  by  section  506(1)    of 


FEDERAL     INTERAGENCY     COMMITTEE     ON 
EDUCATION 

Sec  205.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Fed- 
eral Interagency  Committee  on   Education. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  assist  the  Di- 
rector In  coordinating  to  policies,  proce- 
dures, and  programs  of  the  Agency  and  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  adminis- 
tering educational  programs.  The  Committee 
shall  make  recommendations  designed  to 
avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  activities 
and  repetitive  collection  of  data. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Director  who  shall  chair  the  Commit- 
tee, and  the  senior  policymaking  officials 
from  the  Federal  agencies,  commissions,  and 
boards  which  the  President  determines  are 
appropriate  for  membership  on  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(d)(1)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least 
twice  each  year. 

(2)  The  Director  and  the  head  of  each  de- 
partment and  agency  represented  on  the 
Committee  under  subsection  (c)  shall  fur- 
nish necessary  assistance  to  the  Committee. 

TITLE  III— TRANSFERS  OF  AGENCIES  AND 

FUNCTIONS 

TRA^ISFERS  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 

HUMAN     SERVICES 

Sec  331.  There  are  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  all 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Education  under — 

(1)  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  as 
transferred  to  th3  Secretary  of  Education 
under  section  301(a)(4)(A)  and  (C)  of  the 
D:?partment  of  Education  Organization  Act: 

(2)  the  Act  of  June  20.  1936.  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
(20  use.  107  et  seq): 

(3)  the  Education  of  the  HandlcappeJ  Act: 

(4)  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act: 

(5)  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  Act;  and 

(6)  all  laws  relating  to  the  relationship 
between  (A)  Gallaudet  College,  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  the  Model 
Secondary  School  for  the  D3af.  the  Kendall 
Demonstration  Elementary  School,  and  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  th3  Deaf, 
and  (B)  the  Department  of  Education. 
transfers  TO  the  department  of  commerce 

Sec  302.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Education  Statistics.  There  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Conmierce  all  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Education  with  respect  to  or 
being  administered  by  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics  including  all  func- 
tions of — 

(A)  the  Advisory  Council  on  Education 
Statistics:  and 

(B)  each  component  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  Statistics. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  as- 
sure that  the  collection  of  data  pursuant  to 
the  functions  transferred  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  is  not  repetitive. 

(b)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  all  functlcns  of  the  Secretary 
of  Education  and  of  the  Department  of 
Education  under  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
title  in  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
with  respect  to  telecommunications  demon- 
stration programs. 

transfers  to  the  department  of  defense 

Sec.  303.  (a)  There  are  tranrferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  all  functions  and  ac- 
tivities relating  to — 

( 1 )  the  operation  of  schools  for  dependents 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  under  the  De- 
fense Dependents'  Education  Act  of  1978. 

(2)  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public 
Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress),  relating  to 
Federal  Imoact  aid,  and 

(3)  the  Act  of  September  23.  1950  (Public 
Law  815.  Eighty-first  Congress),  relating  to 
Federal  Impact  aid  for  construction. 


^b)  The  Secretary  oi  Defense  is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  such  interagency  agreementi 
with  the  head  of  other  departments  or  agen- 
cies to  administer  any  portion  of  the  func- 
tions and  activliles  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(a),  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate. 

TRANSFERS   TO    THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   THE 
TREASURY 

Sec  304.  There  are  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  all  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Education  and  the  Department 
of  Education  under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  relating  to  the 
guaranteed  and  insured  student  loan  pro- 
grams. 

TRANSFERS  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Sec.  305.  There  are  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  all  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion under  title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  and  all  other  functions  of  the 
Office  of  International  Education  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

TRANSFERS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Sec  306.  There  are  transferred  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  and  all  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Education  and  the  Department 
Of  Education  with  respect  to  or  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation, and  all  other  constituent  components 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  such 
as  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research. 

TRANSFERS    TO    THE    NATIONAL    FOUNDATION    ON 
THE  ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 

Sec  307.  There  are  transferred  to  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities the  Institute  of  Museum  Services 
and  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Department  of  Education 
relating  to  the  Institute  of  Museum  Serv- 
ices. 

TRANSFEHS   TO    THE    VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  308.  There  are  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Education 
and  the  Department  of  Education  under  sec- 
tion 420  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
relating  to  veterans  cost-of-lnstructlon  pro- 
gram. 

TRANSFERS    TO    THE     DEPARTMENT    OF     HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  309.  There  are  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
all  functions  relating  to  college  housing 
loans  under  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950. 

TRANSFERS  TO  THE  GENFR  \L  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  310.  There  are  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Education  and  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion under  section  203(k)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  with  respect  to  donations  of  surplus 
property  for  educational  purposes. 

TRANSFERS  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT 
AND  BUDGET 

Se?.  311.  There  is  transferred  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  the  Federal  Ed- 
ucation Data  Acquisition  Council.  There  are 
transferred  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Manaeement  and  Budget  all  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Education  and  the  Department 
of  Education  with  respect  to  or  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Education  Datj 
Acquisition  Council. 

TRANSFERS  TO  THE  AGENCY 

Sec  312.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Director  of  the  Education  Assistance  Agen- 
cy— 

(1)  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation and  of  the  Department  of  Education 
under — 
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(A)  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966; 

(B)  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981; 

(C)  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(other  than  section  420,  part  B  of  title  IV. 
and  title  VI); 

(D)  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963; 

(E)  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978: 

and 

(P)  laws  relating  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween (I)  Howard  University,  and  (11)  the 
Department  of  Education;  and 

(2)  except  as  explicitly  provided  otherwise 
In  this  Act,  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  and  all  functions  of  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Education  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  of  any  officer  or 
component  of  the  Department. 

(b)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Director 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Education 
with  respect  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  Including  the  Fund  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Poetsecondary  Education. 

INCIDENTAL    TRANSFERS;     EFFECT    OF    TRANSFERS 

Sec.  313.  (a)  Whenever  any  function  Is 
transferred  by  this  title  to  a  department  or 
agency,  or  to  the  head  of  a  department  or 
agency,  any  office  or  unit  of  the  Department 
of  Education  which  was  principally  responsi- 
ble for  administering  such  function  Is  trans- 
ferred to  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  Any  advisory  ccxnmlttee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  giving  advice  or  mak- 
ing recommendations  that  primarily  con- 
cern functions  transferred  to  a  department 
or  agency,  or  to  the  head  of  a  department  or 
agency,  la  transferred  to  such  department  or 
agency. 

(c)  The  transfer  of  a  function  or  office 
from  an  officer  or  office  to  the  bead  of  any 
department  or  agency,  or  to  the  department 
or  agency.  Includes  any  aspects  of  such  func- 
tion or  office  vested  In  a  subordinate  of  such 
officer  or  In  a  component  of  such  office. 
TITLE  rV— ADMINISTRA-nVE  PROVISIONS 

Part  A — Personnel  Provisions 

OFFICERS    AND    EMPLOTEES 

Sec  401.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi- 
cers and  employees.  Including  attorneys,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Director  and  the  Agency.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  such  officers  and 
employees  shall  be  appointed  In  accordance 
with  the  civil  service  laws  under  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  their  compensation 
fixed  In  accordance  with  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

EXPERTS    AND    CONSULTANTS 

Sec.  402.  The  Director  may,  as  provided  In 
appropriation  Acts,  obtain  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  and  may  compensate  such  ex- 
perts and  consultants  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  dally  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such 
title. 

PERSONNEL    REDUCTIONS 

Sec  403.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, full-time  equivalent  personnel  positions 
Include — 

( 1 )  all  full-time  personnel  employed  by  the 
Agency; 

(2)  all  part-time  personnel  employed  by 
the  Agency  calculated  on  the  basis  of  full- 
time  equivalent  positions;  and 

(3)  all  experts  and  consultants  employed 
under  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  employed  to  perform  functions  of  the 
Director  or  the  Agency,  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  full-time  equivalent  positions  for 
the  number  of  hours  worked  by  such  experts 
and  consultants. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  the  first  three-month 
period  beginning  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  there- 
after  the   number   of   full-time   equivalent 


personnel  positions  available  for  performing 
functions  transferred  by  this  Act  (other  than 
teachers  employed  In  schools  for  dependents 
of  the  Department  of  Defense)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 80  percent  of  the  number  of  full-time 
equivalent  personnel  positions  available  for 
performing  such  functions  In  the  fiscal  year 
1981. 
Part  B — General  Administrative  Provision!) 

GENERAL   AUTHORITY 

Sec  411.  (a)  In  carrying  out  any  function 
transferred  by  this  Act,  the  Director,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency,  may  exer- 
cise any  authority  available  by  law  (includ- 
ing appropriation  Acts)  with  respect  to  the 
function  to  the  official  or  agency  from  which 
the  fimctlon  Is  transferred.  Any  action  of 
the  Director  In  exercising  such  authority 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  when 
exercised  by  such  official  or  agency. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  be  the  prmclpal 
advisor  to  the  President  on  education 
matters. 

delegation:  reallocation  of  functions 
Sec  412.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  the  Director  may  delegate 
any  function  to  such  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Agency  as  the  Director  may  designate, 
and  may  authorize  such  successive  redele- 
gatlons  of  such  functions  within  the  Agency 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate.  No  dele- 
gation of  functions  by  the  Director  under 
this  section  or  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  shall  relieve  the  Director  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  administration  of  such 
functions. 

(b)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  allocate 
or  reallocate  functions  among  the  officers 
of  the  Agency,  and  to  establish,  consolidate, 
alter,  or  discontinue  such  organizational 
entitles  within  the  Agency  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate. 

regulations 
Sec  413.   (a)    The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  Issue  regulations — 

(1)  relating  to  the  discharge  of  duties 
specifically  assigned  to  the  Director  under 
this  Act; 

(2)  relating  to  proper  fiscal  accounting  for 
funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  and  the 
method  of  making  payments  authorized 
under  any  Act  relating  to  the  payments  to 
be  made  by  the  Director;  and 

(3)  which  are  deemed  necessary  to  reason- 
ably Insure  that  there  is  compliance  with 
the  specific  requirements  and  assurances 
required  by  any  Act  authorizing  programs 
to  be  administered  by  the  Agency. 

(b)  In  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  de- 
tails of  plannlne.  development,  implement- 
ing and  evaluating  programs  and  projects 
by  State  and  local  educational  agencies  the 
Director  shall  not  issue  regulations,  but  may 
consult  with  appropriate  State,  local,  and 
private  educational  agencies.  Upon  request, 
the  Director  shall  provide  technical  assist- 
ance and  information  designed  to  promote 
the  development  and  Implementation  of  ef- 
fective Instructional  programs  and  to  other- 
wise assist  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  any  Act  authorizing  the  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Agency. 

(c)  No  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  have  the  standing  of  a  Federal 
statute  for  the  purpose  of  Judicial  review. 

contracts 
Sec  414.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  the  Director  Is  author- 
ized to  make,  enter  Into,  and  perform  such 
contracts,  grants,  leases,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, or  other  similar  transactions  with 
Federal  or  other  public  agencies  (Including 
State  and  local  governments)  and  private 
organizations  and  persons,  and  to  make  such 
payments,  by  way  of  advance  or  reimburse- 
ment, as  the  Director  may  determine  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  functions  of 
the  Director  or  the  Agency. 


(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  authority  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts or  to  make  payments  under  this  title 
shall  be  effective  except  to  such  extent  or  In 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  advance 
under  appropriation  Acts. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  GENERAL  EDUCATION 
PROVISIONS  ACT 

Sec  415.  Except  where  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  General  Ed- 
ucation Provisions  Act  shall  apply  to  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  Act  to  the  extent 
applicable  on  the  day  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  V— TRANSITIONAL,  SAVINGS.  AND 
CONFORMING   PROVISIONS 

TRANSFER    AND    ALLOCATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 
AND    PERSONNEL 

Sec.  501.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act,  the  personnel  employed  in  con- 
nection with,  and  the  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  tmexpended 
balance  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  employed,  held, 
used,  arising  from,  available  to,  or  to  be 
made  available  In  connection  with  the  func- 
tions and  offices,  or  portions  thereof  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  subject  to  section  202  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act 
of  1950.  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appro- 
priate department  or  agency  for  appropriate 
allocation.  Unexpended  funds  transferred 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds 
were  originally  authorized  and  appropriated. 

EFFECT    ON    PERSONNEL 

Sec.  502.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act,  the  transfer  pursuant  to  this  Act 
of  full-time  personnel  (except  special  Gov- 
ernment employees)  and  part-time  perstm- 
nel  holding  permanent  positions  shall  not 
cause  any  such  employee  to  be  separated  or 
reduced  in  grade  or  compensation  for  three 
months  after  the  date  of  transfer. 

INCIDENTAL   TRANSFERS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  such  determinations  as  may 
be  necessary  with  regard  to  the  functions, 
offices,  or  portions  thereof  transferred  by 
this  Act.  and  to  make  such  additional  In- 
cldentlal  dispositions  of  personnel,  assets, 
liabilities.  grants,  contracts,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  impro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  held.  used,  arising  from,  avail- 
able to.  or  to  be  made  available  In  connec- 
tion with  such  functions,  offices,  or  portions 
thereof,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  termination  of  the  affairs  of  any 
entity  terminated  by  this  Act  and  for  such 
further  measures  and  dispositions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  After  consultation  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Is  authorized,  at  such  time  as  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  provides,  to  make  such  determina- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
transfer  of  positions  within  the  Senior 
Executive  Service  In  connection  with  func- 
tions and  offices  transferred  by  this  Act. 

SAVINGS   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  604.  fa)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  grants,  contracts, 
certificates,  licenses,  and  privileges — 

(1)  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  grant- 
ed, or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the 
President,  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
or  official  thereof,  or  by  a  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction.  In  the  performance  of  fun- 
tlons  which  are  transferred  under  this  Act: 
and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect. 
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by  this  Act  and  exercised  on  or 


after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  reference 
in  any  other  Federal  law  to  any  department, 
commission,  or  agency  or  any  officer  or  of- 
fice the  functions  of  which  are  so  trans- 
ferred shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Direc- 
tor, other  official,  or  component  of  the 
Agency  or  to  the  head  of  the  department  or 
other  agency  to  which  this  Act  transfers  such 
functions. 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Section  19(d)(1)  of  title  3, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following:  •'.  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion". 

(b)  Section  101  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  Department  of  Education.". 

(c)  Section  5312  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Secretary  of  Education.". 

(d)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Under  Secretary  of  Education.". 

(e)(1)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Cede,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
following: 

"Assistant  Secretaries  of  Education  (6) . 

"General  Counsel.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

"Inspector  Oeneral,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation.". 

(2)  Section  5315  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item: 

"Director.  Education  Assistance  Agency.". 

(f)(1)  Section  5316  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
following: 

"Additional  officers.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation (4). 

"Administrator  of  Education  for  Overseas 
Dependents,  Department  of  Education.". 

(2)  Section  5316  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Items: 

"Deputy  Director,  Education  Assistance 
Agency. 

"Assistant  Directors,  Education  Assistance 
Agency  (2).". 

(g)(1)  Section  1410(b)  of  the  Defense 
Dependents'  Education  Act  of  1978  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  of 
Education.  In  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    "The   Secretary   of   Defense". 

(2)  Section  1411(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  There  Is  established  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Dependents'  Education  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  I ef erred  to  as  the  'Council').  The 
Council  shall  be  composed  of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower.  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Assistant  Secretary'),  who  shall  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Council; 

"(2)  twelve  Individuals  appointed  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  who  shall  be  Individ- 
uals versed  by  tra.!nlng  or  experience  In 
the  field  of  primary  or  secondary  education 
and  who  shall  include  representatives  of 
professional  employee  organizations,  school 
administrators,  sponsors  of  students  en- 
rolled In  the  defense  dependents'  education 
system,  and  one  student  enrolled  In  such 
system;  and 

"(3)  representatives  from  overseas  mili- 
tary commands  and  from  educational  orga- 
nizations as  designated  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary.". 

(3)  Section  14n(b)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "As- 
sistant Secretary". 

(4)  Section  1411(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 


(A)  by  striking  out  clause  (2); 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (3),  (4),  and 
(5)  as  clauses  (2).  (3).  and  (4).  respec- 
tively; and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation" In  clause  (4)  (as  redesignated  In 
clause  (2)  of  this  subsection)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Assistant  Secretary". 

(5)  Section  1412(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "two  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  title"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof   "January  1.  1983  ". 

(6)  Section  1412(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "one  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "January  1.  1983". 

(h)(1)  Section  203(a)(1)  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""the  Secretary  of  Education.". 

(2)  Section  607  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Secretary  of  Education,". 

(1)  (1)  Section  2(1)  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  Department  of 
Education.": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "the  Small 
Business  Administration,"';  and 

(C)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  ""and  the 
Education  Assistance  Agency"  after  "'the  Vet- 
ems"  Administration". 

(2)  Section  9(a)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(C)  of  the  Education  Assistance  Agency, 
all  functions  of  the  Inspector  Oeneral  of 
Education  relating  to  functions  transferred 
bv  section  301  of  the  Education  Assistance 
Agency  Act;'". 

(3)  SecUon  11(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  '"Education."; 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""or"  after  ""Transpor- 
tation" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  com- 
ma; and 

(C)  by  Inserting  "'or  the  Director  of  E^du- 
catlon  Assistance."  after  ""Veterans'  Affairs.". 

(4)  Section  11(2)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Education."; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"'  after  "Transpor- 
tation" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  com- 
ma; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "the  Small 
Business  Administration,'";   and 

(D)  by  Inserting  "'or  the  Education  Assist- 
ance Agency."  after  "the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration.". 

KEPctALER 

Sec.  607.  The  Department  of  Education 
Organization  Act  Is  repealed. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  508.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Quayle 
Bill  To  Terminate  the  Department  of 
Education 

TITLE    I — findings    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  Congress  finds  that  parents  have 
the  primary  respKinslblllty  for  the  education 
of  their  children;  States  and  local  govern- 
ments have  the  responsibility  for  supporting 
that  parental  role:  and  the  Federal  role  Is  one 
of  assistance  and  support.  A  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Education  threatens  to  pre- 
empt the  role  of  parents.  States  and  localities 
in  determining  policy  for  education. 

Sec.  102.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Congress 
to  protect  the  rights  of  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  other  educational  Institutions 
In  setting  educational  policies.  No  provision 
of  law  regarding  any  Federal  program  may  be 
construed  to  authorize  Federal  direction, 
supervision  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction  or  personnel  of  any 
school  or  educational  system.  No  funds  pro- 
vided under  any  Federal  program  may  be 
suspended  on  the  basis  of  any  requirement 
relating  to  curriculum.  Instruction  or  library 
resources. 
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Sec.  103.  Provides  definitions  of  terms  used 
in  this  Act. 

TITLE     II— ESTABLISHMENT     OF     AN      EDUCATION 
ASSISTANCE    AGENCY 

Sec.  201.  There  Is  established  an  Education 
Assistance  Agency  as  a  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Agency  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  consent  of  the 

Sec.  202.  In  addition  to  a  Director,  there 
shall  be  a  Deputy  Director  and  two  Assistant 
Directors,  all  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  203.  The  Agency  shall  have  a  General 
Counsel. 

Sec.  204.  The  Agency  shall  have  an  Inspec- 
tor General. 

Sec.  205.  There  Is  established  a  Federal 
Interagency  Committee  on  Education,  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  programs  and  Insure  that 
there  Is  no  duplication  of  activities  or  repeti- 
tive collection  of  data. 

TITLE   HI — TRANSFERS  OF   FUNCTIONS  FROM   THE 
DEPARTMENT     OF    EDUCATION 

Sec.  301.  Transferred  to  Health  and  Human 
Services: 

Programs  lor  the  handicapped; 

Library  services; 

National  Commission  on  Libraries; 

Gallaudet.  American  Printing  House  for  Lhe 
Blind.  Model  Secondary  School,  Kendall  and 
N.T.I.D. 

Sec.  302.  Transferred  to  Commerce : 

Education  statistics; 

Telecommunications  demonstration  pro- 
grama. 

Sec.  303.  Transferred  to  Defense: 

DOD  dependents  schools; 

Impact  aid. 

Sec.  304.  Transferred  to  Treasury:  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loans. 

Sec.  306.  Transferred  to  State: 

Foreign  language  programs; 

International  programs. 

Sec.  306.  Transferred  to  National  Science 
Foundation:  National  Institute  of  Education. 

Sec.  307.  Transferred  to  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts:  Museum  services. 

Sec.  308.  Transferred  to  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration: Veterans  cost-of -Instruction  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  309.  Transferred  to  Housing  and  Urban 
Development:  College  housing  construction 
loans. 

Sec.  310.  Transferred  to  Government  Serv- 
ices Agency:  Surplus  property  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Sec.  311.  Transferred  to  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget:  Federal  Education  Data 
Acquisition  Council. 

Sec.  312.  Transferred  to  the  Education  As- 
sistance Aijency : 

Primary  and  secondary  school  programs: 

Higher  education  programs  (other  than 
GSL); 

Vocational  education; 

Howard  University; 
Education  block  grant: 

Other  programs  not  specifically  transferred 
from  Department  of  Education. 

Sec.  313.  Whenever  a  function  Is  trans- 
ferred, any  office  In  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation responsible  for  that  function  Is  also 
transferred. 

TITLE    IV ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  The  Director  may  appoint  officers 
and  »mployees  to  carry  out  the  function  of 
the  Eau"atlon  Assistance  Agency,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  service  laws. 

Sec.  402.  The  Director  may  use  experts  and 
consultants.  In  accordance  with  Federal  law. 

Sec.  403.  Personnel  reductions.  The  total 
full  time  equivalent  of  consultants  and  reg- 
ular personnel  performlruj  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act  shall  be  reduced  by 
20  "T^.  at  the  end  of  the  first  three-month 
period  beginning  after  the  Act  becomes  effee- 
tlve. 


Sec.  411.  General  authority  for  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  the  Agency  Is  given  to 
the  Director.  The  Director  shall  be  the  prin- 
cipal advisor  to  the  President  on  education 
matters 

Sec.  412.  The  Director  may  delegate  any 
function  within  the  Agency  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. 

Sec.  413.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  Is- 
sue regulations  relating  to  duties  specifically 
assigned  under  this  Act.  and  relating  to 
proper  accounting  procedures.  In  all  other 
matters,  the  Director  shall  not  Issue  regula- 
tions, but  may  consult  with  local  officials  to 
offer  technical  assistance  and  Information 
No  regulation  issued  under  this  Act  shall 
have  the  standing  of  a  Federal  statute  for 
the  purpose  of  Judicial  review. 

Sec.  414.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts. 

Sec.  415.  The  Oeneral  Education  Provisions 
Act  shall  apply  to  functions  transferred  by 
this  Act  to  the  extent  applicable  before  the 
transfer. 

TITLE    V TRANSITION 

Sec.  601.  Personnel  and  assets  employed 
in  connection  v;lth  transferred  functions 
shall  be  transferred  with  those  functions. 

Sec.  602.  Personnel  transferred  by  this  Act 
may  not  be  separated  or  reduced  in  grade 
for  the  first  three  months  after  the  date  of 
transfer. 

Sec.  603.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make  Incidental  transfers  as  necessary. 

Sec.  604.  Orders  and  contracts  In  effect  at 
the  time  of  transfers  shall  continue  In  ef- 
fect according  to  their  terms. 

Sec.  505.  Conforming  references  to  other 
Federal  law. 

Sec.  506.  Conforming  amendments  to 
other  Federal  law. 

Sec.  507.  The  Department  of  Education 
Organization  Act.  which  created  the  De- 
partment. Is  repealed. 

Sec.  508.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 


By  Mr.  CHILES  'for  himself.  Mr. 
Sasser.      Mr.      Melcher,      Mr. 
RiEGLE.    Mr.    Robert   C.   Byrd, 
Mr.    Baucus,    Mr.    Biden.    Mr. 
BoREN,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.   Eagleton,   Mr.   Exon,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Heflin, 
Mr.    HuDDLESTON,    Mr.    Inouye. 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr.    Metzen- 
BAUM,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  and  Mr. 
Cranston) : 
S.J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  direct- 
ing the  President  to  assure  an  adequate 
flow  of  affordable  credit  to  small  bor- 
rowers; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

(Remarks  on  this  legislation  appear 
elsewhere  in  today  s  Record.) 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  <for  himself 
and  Mr.  Symms)  : 

S.  1822.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  coins  having  a  denomination  of 
$10  with  a  design  emblematic  of  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  1823.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  and 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act,  to  assure  an  adequate  supply 
of  silver  to  the  United  States  in  times  of 


national  emergency  and  that  excess  sup- 
plies are  disposed  of  in  a  manner  that 
minimizes  the  potential  for  market  dis- 
ruptions while  providing  maximum  rev- 
enues to  acquire  other  stockpile  mate- 
rials that  are  in  short  supply;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

THE  CEORCZ  WASHINGTON  COMMEMORATIVE 
COIN  a:T  OF  1981:  NATIONAL  SECURITY  SILVER 
ASSESSMENT    AND    DISPOSAL    ACT    OF    1981 

Mr,  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  joined  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Symms  in  introducing  two  pieces  of  leg- 
islation aimed  at  assuring  that  any  sale 
of  silver  from  the  strategic  stockpile 
would  be  done  in  a  manner  that  would 
not  adversely  affect  the  silver  market. 
Over  the  past  5  months  the  issue  of 
the  silver  sale  has  been  greatly  pub- 
lic zed.  and  rightfully  so.  Back  in  June, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  on  the 
then  proposed  silver  sale,  "little  debate 
is  expected  on  either  floor  as  the  silver 
sales  are  relatively  minor  items  in  the 
1982  budget  reconciliation  bills."  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  was  wrong,  and  as  I 
stated  before.  I  am  not  alone  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sale  of  silver.  Senator  Symms. 
Congressman  Craig.  Congressman  Han- 
sen and  I  have  not  let  this  issue  die. 

We  have  been  joined  by  many  other 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  a  vast 
number  of  people  all  over  the  country, 
including  the  State  of  Idaho.  All  of  us 
are  keeping  the  pressure  on  to  stop  the 
sale  of  silver,  or  at  least  ,to  redirect  the 
silver  sale  so  it  will  not  depress  the  mar- 
ket price.  Introduction  of  these  two  bills 
is  not  the  end  of  our  efforts. 

Back  on  June  8.  1981,  I  introduced 
S.  1338.  a  bill  which  would  restructure 
the  quantity  of  materials  stockpiled.  My 
legislation  addresses  the  core  of  the 
problem.  That  problem  is  that  whenever 
an  administration  is  looking  for  a  way 
to  bring  in  revenues  or  to  obtain  dollars 
to  purchase  other  minerals  for  the  stock- 
pile, it  ciianges  the  goals  of  materials  so 
that  an  excess  of  materials  is  declared 
and  sold  off. 

It  is  like  a  minerals  slush  fund,  and 
this  year  the  excess  material  is  silver. 
My  legislation  would  prevent  this  by 
giving  Congress  direct  involvement  in 
setting  stockpile  goals  to  insure  that 
we  have  adequate  strategic  minerals 
available  during  a  time  of  crisis.  The 
time  to  worry  about  strategic  mineral 
availability  is  now,  not  during  a  crisis 
when  a  shortage  of  minerals  might  cause 
the  United  States  to  alter  foreign  policy. 
I  believe  this  bill  will  enable  us  to  meet 
our  own  demands  in  time  of  a  national 
emergency. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  silver 
to  our  national  security,  the  legislation  I 
introduced  would  result  in  a  1-year  sup- 
ply of  silver  imports.  In  fact,  the 
quantity  of  all  materials  to  be  stockpiled 
would  be  based  on  one  crucial  element, 
our  import  dependence.  For  silver,  this 
would  mean  a  stockpile  goal  of  81.520,- 
000  ounces  of  silver. 

Less  than  3  weeks  after  this  legisla- 
tion was  introduced.  I  testified  before 
th»  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcommit- 
tee on  Preparedness  on  my  bill  and  in 
opposition  to  the  administrations  pro- 
posal to  sell  the  silver  currently  stock- 
piled. The  most  frustrating  circumstance 
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at  the  time  of  my  testimony  was  the  fact 
that  tie  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee had  already  included  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  in  the  budget  cuts  which 
were  pending  before  the  Senate.  While 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
made  no  recommendations  because  it 
had  nc  t  completed  a  review,  it  appeared 
that  rry  testimony  and  efforts  to  defeat 
the  sal  (  of  silver  could  not  succeed.  I  still 
did  nol  give  up. 

Durifig  the  consideration  of  the  budg- 

I  addressed  the  provision  which 

?  President  the  authority  to  sell 

My  first  inclination  was  to  of- 

amendment  which  flatly  would 

authority,  but  while  talking  to 

leagues  on   the  Senate   floor.   I 

I   did  not   have   the   votes   to 

such  a  goal.  The  best  that  I  could 

was  the  amendment  offered,  and 

which  stops  the  sale  of  silver 

^ptember  1982  unless  the  Presi- 

n^eets  a  very  tough  series  of  re- 
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the  need  for  more  ammuni- 

which  to  fight  and  make  other 

aware  of  the  problem.   I 

on  July  1.  1981  a  study  on  the 

ind  consequences  of  the  Govern - 

proposed  silver  sale.  This  request 

to  the  General  Accounting 

SAO>.  the  congressional  investi- 

aureau. 

inary  results  of  the  GAO  study 

very  serious  doubts  upon  the 

silver  from  the  strategic  stock- 

the  method  bemg  used  to  sell  the 

to  the  criteria  on  which  the 

ustifled.  More  specifically.  GAO's 

;o  date  have: 

Identified  demand  for  silver  dur- 

of  national  emergency  that 

been  considered: 

Identified  uncertainties  relat- 

he  availability  of  both  domestic 

supplies  that  have  no'.  been 


Found  that  the  data  used  to 

the  zeroing  of  the  strategic  silver 

is  extremely  soft; 

Found  that  the  war  scenario. 

the  due  stockpile  goals  are 

is  being  reevaluated  due  to 

assassination. 

the  preliminary  investigations 

on  many  important  factors.  I 

to  take  the  time  to  mention  a 

key  findings  such  as : 

has  raised  the  wrath  of  our 

loreign  suppliers  including  Peru. 

and  Canada,  all  of  whom  have 

to  the  U.S.  State  Department: 

recommends  alternatives  to  the 

such  as  the  legislation  I  in- 

which  would  restructure  the 

of  stockpiled  materials,  as  well 

program. 


Ike 


sale 


si  lie 


Lastly.  Mr.  President.  GAO  indicated 
that  th;  sale  of  silver  should  be  post- 
poned und  that  alternatives  to  selling 
the  silviir  on  the  open  market  should  be 
explored.  All  of  these  facts  are  the  basis 
for  the  two  bills  Senator  Symms  and  I 
are  intr  xlucing  today. 
Both  t»ieces  of  legislation  call  for  the 
halt  of  silver  sales  which  are 
being  conducted  hv  the  General 
Administration.  The  alternativi' 
is  the  sale  of  silver  in  the  form 


of  minted  coins  which  would  be  legal 
tender,  and  which.  I  might  add,  will 
greatly  benefit  the  taxpayer. 

The  first  bill  is  a  modification  of  an 
earlier  bill  I  introduced,  which  calls  for 
the  minting  of  silver  coins  to  commemo- 
rate the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  George  Washington.  I  introduced  this 
earlier  bill  on  May  20  (S.  1288)  and  on 
May  19.  the  same  bill  (H.R.  3484)  passed 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  The 
modified  version  that  Senator  Symms 
and  I  are  introducing  today  halts  the  sale 
of  silver  under  the  present  method  and 
require  a  coinage  program  to  commemo- 
rate George  Washington's  250th  birth- 
day. The  silver  to  be  used  in  minting  of 
these  coins  would  be  transferred  from 
GSA  to  the  Department  of  Treasury. 

The  second  bill  also  halts  the  sale  of 
silver  until  the  President  reassesses  the 
zeroing  of  the  silver  stockpile  goal.  In 
conjunction  with  the  amendment  I 
offered  to  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981,  this  requires  the  President  to 
report  to  Congress  on  his  reassessment 
no  later  than  September  1.  1982.  The  leg- 
islation we  propose  today  would  require 
that  if  the  President  still  maintains  that 
the  silver  is  in  excess  of  this  country's 
needs,  the  sale  can  only  occur  through 
a  coinage  program.  Within  3  months  a 
report  from  the  Department  of  Treasury, 
in  consultation  with  members  of  the 
numismatic  community  and  commodities 
industries,  is  required  to  recommend  a 
coinage  program. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  restate  that  we 
are  adamantly  opposed  to  the  sale  of 
silver  and  the  present  attitude  that  we 
have  no  need  for  silver  in  our  strategic 
stockpile.  We  emphasize  that  should  the 
administration  continue  its  current  ac- 
tions on  the  sale  of  silver,  we  will  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  stop  the  sale,  and  at 
the  very  least,  require  a  method  of  sale 
which  would  provide  the  greatest  return 
to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1822 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"George  Washington  Commemorative  Coin 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965 
(31  use.  391  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  NotwithsUndlng  any  other 
provision  of  law.  'he  Secretary  shall  mint  and 
issue  ten  dollar  coins  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion in  such  quantities  as  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  public. 

"(b)(1)  Coins  minted  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  weigh  26.73  grams,  have  a  diam- 
eter of  38.10  millimeters,  a  thickness  of  2.90 
millimeters,  and  be  minted  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  established  in  section  3514 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  321). 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
design  which  shall  appear  on  each  side  of 
coins  minted  under  this  section.  Both  such 
designs  shall  be  emblematic  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  George  Washington. 

"(B)  On  each  such  coin  there  shall  be 
designation  of  the  value  of  the  coin,  an  in- 
scription of  the  year  '1982',  and  inscriptions 


of  the  words  'Liberty  .  In  God  We  Trust'. 
•United  states  of  Aiperlca'.  and  'E  Plurlbus 
Unum  . 

"(3)  All  coins  minted  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  legal  tender  as  provided  in 
section   102  of  this  title   (31   U.S.C.  392). 

"(C)  All  coins  minted  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  sold  to  the  public  by  the 
Secretary  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe  and  at  a  price  equal  to  the  cost  of 
minting  and  distributing  such  coins  (In- 
cluding labor,  material,  dies,  use  of  macliln- 
ery.  promotion,  and  overhead  expenses)  plus 
a  surcharge  of  not  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  such  cost. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  one  million  fine  troy  ounces  of 
silver  now  held  in  the  national  stockpile  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  which  is 
excess  to  strategic  needs.  Su.?h  transfer  shall 
be  made  at  the  market  value  on  the  date  or 
dates  of  transfer  of  each  fine  troy  ounce  of 
sliver  so   transferred. 

"(e)  Not  withstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  disposals  of  Fllver  from  the  US 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Pile, 
shall  be  made,  except  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  provision  of  this  act. 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

S. 1823 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Security 
Silver  Assessment  and  Disposal  Act  of  1981." 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  availability  of  silver  is  essential 
to  the  national  security,  economic  well  be- 
ing, and  industrial  production  of  the  United 
States: 

(2)  the  United  States  is  not  self-sufficient 
with  regard  to  silver,  and  in  times  of  a  na- 
tional emergency,  foreign  sources  of  supply 
may  be  needed  to  meet  total  industrial, 
military,  and  essential   civilian   needs; 

(3)  the  United  States  is  strongly  Inter- 
dependent with  other  nations  through  Inter- 
national trade  which  with  respect  to  sliver 
and  stockpile  disposals  have  the  potential 
of  causing  adverse  international  reper- 
cussions: 

(4)  In  terms  of  the  amount  of  certain  ma- 
terials that  are  still  needed  In  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stockpile  is  se- 
riously deficient,  and  at  the  present  rate  of 
funding,  it  will  be  many  years  before  the 
stockpile's  goals  are  filled: 

(5)  the  volatile  nature  of  the  Interna- 
tional political  climate  frequently  causes 
changes  in  military  planning  and  that  this 
in  turn  may  cause  changes  in  the  assump- 
tions upon  which  the  stockpile's  goals  are 
based.  Such  changes  Influence  the  size  of 
the  stockpile  and  should  be  anticipated  in 
decisions  to  sell  the  silver  that  is  on  hand: 

(6)  computation  of  stockpile  goals  relies 
heavily  on  estimates  of  silver  production, 
making  it  imperative  for  stockpile  planners 
to  have  reliable  data  on  reserves,  existing 
capacity,  and  lead  times  to  add  capacity  for 
b3th  domestic  and  foreign  supply  sources: 

(7)  the  sale  of  any  excess  silver  in  the 
stockpile  In  the  form  of  legal  tender  coins 
could  (a)  realize  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  additional  revenue  over  existing 
competitive  procedures  and  this  additional 
revenue  would  be  available  to  acquire  other 
strategic  and  critical  materials,  (b)  avoid 
undue  disruptions  of  the  usual  silver  pro- 
ducing, processing  and  consuming  market, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  (c)  better 
assure  that  the  silver  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  smaller  investors  and  for  domestic 
consumption. 
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DECLABAnON    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  Is 
the  continuing  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  and  retention 
of  certain  strategic  and  critical  materials  to 
preclude,  when  possible,  a  dangerous  and 
costly  dependence  by  the  United  States  upon 
foreign  sources  for  supplies  in  times  of 
national  emergency. 

(b)  In  the  event  a  ma.terlal  in  the  stock- 
pile is  found  to  be  excess,  the  Congress  re- 
affirms its  policy  of  avoiding  undue  market 
disruptions  In  disposing  of  the  excess  ma- 
terial. At  the  same  time,  the  Congress  be- 
lieves that  methods  of  disposal  should  be 
explored  which  will  provide  maximum  reve- 
nues for  the  National  Defense  Stockpile 
Transaction  Fund  to  acquire  other  needed 
strategic  and  critical  materials. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  any 
silver  in  the  stockpile  should  be  disposed  of 
In  a  form  and  quantity  that  (1)  can  be 
afforded  by  and  that  Is  readily  available  to 
a  large  number  of  U.S.  citizens  and  (2)  will 
be  used  primarily  for  domestic  consumption 
Instead  of  displacing  silver  already  in  the 
world  market. 

amendments    to    section    201    OF    THE    OMNI- 
BUS   BUDGET    RECONCILIATION    ACT    OF    1981 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  201(e)  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 
35)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(e)  "Except  for  disposal  under  the  au- 
thoMty  of  subsections  (a)(7).  (b)(1).  and 
(c)(1)  made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  National  Security  Silver  Assessment 
and  Disposal  Act  of  1981.  any  disposal  under 
the  authority  of  subsection  (a),  (b).  or  (c) 
shall  be  carried  out  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98  et  seq.) . 
Disposals  under  the  authority  of  subsections 
(a)(7),  (b)(1),  and  (c)(1)  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Naitlonal  Security  Sil- 
ver Assessment  and  Disposal  Act  of  1981. 
shall  be  carried  out  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection   (f)(4)   of  this  Act  as  amended." 

(b)  Section  201(f)  of  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-35)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  authority  contained  in  subsec- 
tions (b)(1)  and  (c)(1)  shall  not  become 
effective  tmiess  the  President  not  later  than 
September  1.  1982.  determines  that  the  silver 
authorized  for  disposal  by  such  subsections 
Is  excess  to  the  requirements  of  the  stock- 
pile as  of  that  date.  No  disposals  shall  be 
made  under  the  authority  contained  In  sub- 
section (a)  (7)  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Security  Sliver 
Assessment  and  Disposal  Act  of  1981.  unless 
the  President  redetermines,  not  later  than 
September  1.  1982.  that  the  silver  authorized 
for  disposal  by  such  subsection  Is  excess  to 
the  requirements  of  the  stoclcplle. 

(2)  A  determination  by  the  President  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  shall  be  based  upon  con- 
sideration of  such  factors  as  the  President 
considers  relevant,  including  the  following 
factors : 

(A)  The  demand  for  sliver  to  meet  de- 
fense, essential  civilian,  basic  industrial,  and 
monetary  requirements,  taking  into  accoant 
the  most  recent  "Defense  Guidance"  used  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  programming 
general  purpose  conventional  forces  as  well 
as  historical  monetary  uses  of  sliver  as  a 
medium  of  payment  to  foreign  workers  and 
troops  during  times  of  national  emergency. 

(B)  The  projected  magnitude  of  the  in- 
crease In  production  as  well  as  the  accuracy 
and  reliability  of  the  data  used  In  projecting 
Increases  in  both  domestic  and  reliable  for- 
eign production  capacity,  taking  Into 
account  the  lead  times  associated  with  ex- 
panding capacity  and  obtaining  such  re- 
quirements as  the  necessary  labor,  equip- 
ment, transportation,  and  energy. 

(C)  The  current  reliability  of  supplies 
from  foreign  sources  and  the  economic  and 
security  implications  resulting  from  our  de- 


pendence on  these  sources  of  supply  in  times 
of  national  emergency  taking  Into  account 
the  probability  of  a  supply  disruption  or 
sharp  price  Increase  and  Its  Impact  on  the 
U.S.  economy  or  a  national  priority  such  as 
defense. 

(D)  The  need  for  sliver  In  the  stockpile 
during  the  next  10  year  period  taking  Into 
account  long-term  supply  and  demand  pro- 
jections of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior. 

(3)  If  the  President  makes  a  determina- 
tion as  descrlljed  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  he  shall 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
that  he  has  made  such  a  determination  and 
shall  include  a  detailed  discussion  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  other  relevant  factors. 

(4)  (A)  Pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  should 
the  President  taking  Into  account  the  factors 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  find  the  sliver  to 
be  excess  to  stockpile  needs  and  not  with- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
silver  shall  be  disposed  of  by  minting  legal 
tender,  bullion  coins  in  such  quantities  as 
necessary  to  dispose  of  the  excess  sliver. 

(B)  The  authority  contained  In  subsection 
(fi(4)(A)  shall  not  become  effective  until 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  such  pertinent  factors  as  the 
fluctuating  valu°  of  silver  over  time  and  im- 
portance of  maximizing  public  demand,  re- 
ports not  later  than  3  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  National  Security  Silver 
Assessment  and  Disposal  Act  of  1981,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  (I)  the  design  that 
shall  appear  on  each  side  of  the  coin,  (li) 
the  size  of  the  coin,  (ill)  the  silver  content 
and  percentage  of  purity.  (Iv)  the  face  of 
each  coin  that  Is  to  be  minted  and  (v)  the 
timeframes  and  quantities  to  be  sold.  In  com- 
piling Its  report,  the  Department  of  Treasury 
shall  consult  with  representatives  of  the 
numismatic,  investment  and  precious  metal 
commodities  Industries. 

(C)  All  coins  minted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  exchanged  at  a  price  equal  to 
the  greater  of  (1)  the  face  value  of  such 
coins:  or  (2)  the  amount  calculated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Include  all  costs 
of  manufacture,  plus  a  surcharge  of  not  more 
than  20  per  centum  of  such  cost  and  shall 
be  distributed  to  the  public  through  estab- 
lished domestic  precious  metal  dealers. 

(D)  AH  proceeds  from  the  coinage  sale 
shall  be  deposited  into  the  National  Defense 
Stockpile  Transaction  Fund  solely  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
under  Sec.  6(a)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  as  amended  (50 
use.  98e). 

( E )  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  duly  authorized  representative, 
shall  have  access  for  purposes  of  monitoring, 
audit,  and  examination,  to  any  books,  rec- 
ords, papers  and  documents  of  any  Federal 
agency  pertaining  to  the  silver  coinage  pro- 
gram. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION   202  OF  THE  OMNIBUS 
BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF    1981 

Sec.  7.  Section  202  of  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981  (50  U.S.C.  98d  note)  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following: 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
taed  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  Sec.  201,  subsection  (f ) 
(4).  Such  appropriations  shall  come  solely 
from  the  National  Defense  Stockpile  Trans- 
action Fund  established  under  Sec.  9  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  98h.) 


(Mr.  Cannon)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  34,  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designation 
annually  of  "National  Patriotism  Week." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HELMS)   and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  sub- 
committee oversight  hearing  on  Amer- 
ica's role  in  the  world  coal  export  mar- 
ket (Pacific  Rim  countries!  previously 
scheduled  for  Friday.  November  13.  has 
been  postponed  until  Tuesday.  Decem- 
ber 1,  at  9:30  a.m.  An  additional  day  of 
oversight  hearings  has  been  scheduled 
on  the  domestic  coal  transportation  net- 
work for  Thursday,  December  3,  at  9:30 
ajn. 

The  subcommittee  has  also  scheduled 
p,  hearing  to  consider  S.  1660,  to  validate 
certain  oil  placer  mining  claims  in  Hot 
Springs  County,  Wyo.,  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 24,  at  9  a.m. 

All  of  the  subcommittee  hearings  will 
be  held  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate OfBce  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Mineral 
Resources.  Room  3104.  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  DC.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Roger  Sindelar  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-4236. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  TO 
MEET 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Friday.  November  6,  to 
conduct  an  oversight  hearing  to  consider 
the  implementation  of  title  I  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


VETERANS  DAY 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President 
since  1926  when  Congress  officially  pro- 
claimed Armistice  Day  as  a  national 
holiday,  we  as  a  nation  have  honored 
our  veterans  and  war  heroes  on  Novem- 
ber 11  of  each  year.  Armistice  Day  was 
originally  intended  as  a  celebration  of 
the  end  of  the  "war  to  end  all  wars." 
With  the  passage  of  time  and  two  inter- 
vening wars,  it  became  a  day  for  honor  - 
ing  all  Americans  who  served  in  tlie 
Armed  Forces  during  our  Nation's  wars. 
American  soldiers  have  been  engaged 
in  conflict  many  times,  but  the  longest 
period  of  war  in  our  history  was  our 
participation  in  the  Indochinese  war 
from  1962  to  1975.  In  that  war,  8,744,000 
American  men  and  women  served.  An 
enormous  number  were  killed  in  action 
or  died  from  other  causes — over  57.000 — 
and  over  303,000  came  home  wounded. 
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.„  our  long  involvement  and  tho 

toil  in  lives  and  suffering,  therp 

the  conclusion  of  the  Vietnam 

public  celebration  or  recognition 

heroic  sacrifices  which  had  been 

by  our  men  and  women   m  the 

services  as  there  had  been  at  the 

previous  wars   in   our   lifetime. 

.  in  the  years  since  the  war 

we  have  not  as  a  nation  publicly 

the  country's  appreciation  to 

_    Americans   who   sensed    in 

_.  even  though  our  people  have 

felt  their  individual  gratitude. 

ajiother  bitter  war  was  drawing  to 

Abraham    Lincoln    urged    our 

to  "bind  up  the  Nations  wounds. 

for  him  who  shall  have  borne 

balttle  and  for  h's  widow  and  his 

"  In  that  spirit,  let  the  Congress 

-.-  itself  to  those  programs  which 

the  material  and  spiritual  needc 

thofce  who  served  in  Indochina  and 

Ipved  ones.  Further,  let  the  whole 

on  this  Veterans  Day,  1981,  join 

pe^ial  remembrance  of  the  American 

who  served  in  Indochina  from 

1975.« 
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KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during 
recpnt  AWACS  debate,  questions  were 
regarding     the     patriotism     of 
ishj-Americans  who  expressed  their 
ion   to   the   arms   sale   to  Saudi 
I  reject  absolutely  such  unworthy 
,  which  attempt  to  label  the  basic 
right  to  petition  as  some- 
dishonorable.    Americans    of    all 
ind  political  parties  pursued  their 
I  ion  to  the  Saudi  arms  sale  hon- 
and  in  the  best  tradition  of  our 
and  our  Constitution, 
recent  Boston  Globe  op-ed  article. 
Perlmutter,  executive  director  of 
ish  Community  Council  of  Metro- 
Boston,  refutes  such  charges,  and 
points  out  that  past  efforts  by 
"patriots"     to    silence 
and  other  minority  groups  have 
the  real  threat  to  freedom  and 
In  America.  As  he  states: 
real  or  Imagined,  minority  group 
and  thinking  were  never  as  dan- 
;o  American  democracy  as  the  wide- 
repressive  and  aggressive  actions  in- 
ipon  the  individuals  and  groups  in 
nai^e  of  national  defense  and  patriotism, 
our  history  as  a  nation  has 
tatnished  by  various  alien  and  sedition 
n  ktivlst   riots   and   lyncbings.   Palmer 
^  cCarthy  witch  hunts 
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'resident,  we  cannot  condone  tac- 
raise  the  worst  spectre  of  reli- 
prejudice.   blaming   dissent   over 
policy  on  differences  of  reiligious 
believe  that  Mr.  Perlmutter's  ob- 
servatibns  are  a  valuable  reminder  to  us 
he  injustice  of  such  charges,  and 
danger  that  such  charges  pose  to 
cojistitutional  process,  our  Nation, 
people.  I  ask  that  his  article  be 
in  the  Record. 
article  follows: 
Pro  n  the  Boston  Globe,  Oct.  29,  1981 1 
Sizing  Up  Ethnic  Influence 
(By  Philip  Perlmutter) 
(Histbry  has   shown   that   ethnic   groups 
have  n^ver  had  the  political   power  critics 


ascribed  to  them.  Whenever  ethnic  interests 
conflicted  with  American,  the  latter  won 
out.) 

Throughout  American  history  various  reli- 
gious, racial  and  ethnic  groups  have  been 
charged  with  disloyalty,  dual  loyalty  or  no 
loyalty  They  have  been  criticized  for  any 
emotional,  political  or  financial  support  of 
the  "old  country."  for  holding  religious  or 
political  beliefs  allegedly  contrary  to  Ameri- 
ca's well-being,  for  ensnaring  us  in  or  shirk- 
ing from  foreign  wars,  for  lacking  the  essen- 
tial social.  Intellectual  and  biological  make- 
up necessary  for  being  a  true  American  and 
even  for  plotting  and  conspiring  to  over- 
throw the  government. 

In  recent  months,  criticism  has  been  made 
by  some  rather  distinguished  political 
figures : 

In  a  foreign  affairs  article.  Sen.  Charles 
Mathlas  Jr.  of  Maryland  wrote  that  ethnic 
political  Influence  has  "proven  harmful  to 
the  national  interests"  and  "generated  both 
unnecessary  animosities  and  Illusions  of 
common  Interest  where  little  or  none  exists." 

Rep  Paul  McCloskey  of  California  was 
more  specific,  claiming  that  the  Israeli  lobby 
"has  controlled  the  Congress"  on  Israeli 
Issues. 

These  are  serious  charges,  just  as  they 
were  when  articulated  by  earlier  natlvlsts. 
Onllke  them,  however.  Mathlas  claims  to  ad- 
mire "ethnicity."  It's  their  politics  which 
bother  him  Similarly,  McCloskey  believes 
that  lobbying  "is  not  dishonorable,"  except 
In  foreign  affairs  when  done  by  one  side  only. 

From  the  spirit  and  substance  of  both  con- 
gressmen's views.  It  would  seem  that  foreign 
policy  was  and  Is  adversely  determined  only 
by  ethnic  groups:  no  mention  Is  made  of 
other  pressure  groups:  Industry,  military, 
agriculture,  oil.  or  (In  the  case  of  McClos- 
key )  the  Arab  lobby.  It  Is  as  If  there  would  be 
no  rancor  or  difference  over  what  constitutes 
the  nation's  best  Interests,  except  for  ethnics 
and  descendants  thereof. 

For  all  the  questions,  charges  and  accusa- 
tions (past  and  present),  history  has  shown 
that  ethnic,  religious  and  racial  groups  have 
never  had  the  political  power  critics  ascribed 
to  them  and  that  whenever  ethnic  interests 
conflicted  with  American  ones,  as  defined  by 
government,  the  latter  won  out. 

Clearer  still  aie  the  frustrations  and  fail- 
ures of  ethnic  petitions,  pressures  and  poll- 
tics.  The  ^rlsh  could  not  stop  American-Brit- 
ish rapprochement  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury; nor  could  American -Germans  keep  us 
out  of  World  War  I;  nor  could  American-Ger- 
mans and  Italians  on  the  one  hand  and 
American -English  and  French  on  the  other 
keep  us  out  of  or  bring  us  Into  World  War  II; 
nor  could  Poles.  Czechs.  Slovaks,  Lithuan- 
ians. Latvians.  Slovenes,  Estonians,  or  Finns 
propel  America  Into  liberating  their  home- 
lands from  Russian  Influence  or  domination. 

Nor  could  emigres  and  American-Cubans 
convince  President  Kennedy  to  remain  com- 
mitted to  the  overthrow  of  Castro  or  to  main- 
tain support  of  their  secret  military  forces  In 
Miami  Even  the  fate  of  the  AWACS  has  not 
been  determined  solely  by  Jewish  organiza- 
tional opposition  or  by  pro-Arab  or  US  In- 
dustrial-military support. 

Historically,  minorities  always  faced  the 
dilemma  of  whether  or  not  to  speak  up  In 
spite  of  the  crltclsms  leveled  against  them, 
no  ethnic  or  minority  group  has  called  for  or 
formed  a  political  party  (as  In  other  coun- 
tries). They  worked  within  the  established 
political  parties.  Similarly,  ethnic  groups 
have  never  been  all  on  one  or  another  side  of 
an  Issue.  So  It  was  In  the  Revolutionary  and 
Civil  Wars;  but  during  wars  abroad  they  al- 
ways rallied  around  the  Sag.  fighting  their 
overseas  kinsmen,  even  though  some  of  their 
American  relatives  were  Interned,  as  with 
Japanese.  Germans.  Italians  and  Aleuts. 

Whether  real  or  imagined,  minority  group 
activities  and  thinking  were  never  as  dan- 
gerous to  American  democracy  as  the  wide- 
ranging  repressive  and  aggressive  actions  In- 


flicted upon  individuals  and  groups  In  the 
name  of  national  defense  and  patriotism. 
Unfortunately,  our  history  as  a  nation  has 
been  tarnished  by  various  alien  and  sedition 
acts,  natlvlsts  riots  and  lynchlngs.  Palmer 
raids,  McCarthy  witch  hunts. 

The  fact  remains  that  for  all  of  the  accu- 
sations, vituperation  and  prejudice  against 
religious,  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  the  latter 
have  never  been  guilty  of  disloyalty,  subver- 
sion, esploneige.  or  destructive  of  the  struc- 
tures and  operations  of  American  govern- 
ment— even  though  governmental  statutes 
and  laws  were  often  used  to  discriminate,  ex- 
clude, restrict,  and  even  expel  them. 

Unfortunately,  we  seem  to  be  again  reach- 
ing a  point  where  a  "patriot"  Is,  as  A.  A. 
Milne  said,  one  "who  thinks  other  people  are 
not  patriots."  • 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  SELMA  HOLZMAN 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  after 
more  than  two  decades  of  dedicated  and 
distinguished  service  to  the  'Washington 
metropolitan  area  community,  Selma 
Holzman  of  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  is  about 
to  retire.  Mrs.  Holzman  has  served  as 
television  associate  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council.  In  that  capacity, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  bring- 
ing information  about  Jewish  culture 
and  religion  to  radio  and  television 
audiences  in  and  around  the  Nation's 
Capital,  she  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
bring  about  a  greater  sharing  of  Ideas 
and  values  in  the  local  community,  and 
the  community  has  benefited  greatly 
from  her  efforts. 

Mrs.  Holzman  has  brought  great  tal- 
ent and  high  ideals  to  her  work,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  how  she  acquired 
them  Her  mother  Ida  Silverman,  was  a 
member  of  the  founding  generation  of 
Hadassah,  her  father,  Archibald  Silver- 
man, was  a  Zionist  leader  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  the  family  lived,  and  was  re- 
nowned there  is  a  story  teller. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  is  a  unique 
fact  in  the  world's  history.  It  not  only 
embraces  many  cultures  and  religions 
but  recognizes  the  unique  benefits  and 
opportunities  that  such  diversity  con- 
fers. As  individuals,  we  are  enriched  by 
knowledge  of  and  respect  for  our  own 
traditions  and  the  traditions  of  our  fel- 
low citizens.  As  a  nation,  we  derive  our 
fundamental  strength  from  self-respect 
and  mutual  respect,  which  lie  at  the 
heart  of  our  open,  democratic  society. 

For  more  than  20  years  Selma  Holz- 
man has  contributed  brilliantly  to  our 
understanding  of  ourselves  and  of  others. 
She  is  now  retiring  from  her  position  at 
the  Jewish  Community  Council,  and  on 
November  9,  1981,  will  be  honored  at  the 
meeting  of  the  delegate  assembly  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Council  of  Greater 
Washington  for  her  years  of  dedicated 
service.  I  am  privileged  to  join  in  recog- 
nizing her  service  to  the  comn^unity  and 
wishing  her  well  in  all  future 
endeavors.® 


RENEGOTIATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES-JAPAN  MUTUAL  SECU- 
RITY TREATY 

O  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
course  of  debate  on  the  economic  and 
security  assistance  bill  on  October  22,  I 
engaged  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 


tions Committee  with  regard  to  the 
United  States-Japan  Mutual  Security 
Treaty.  In  order  to  meet  the  parliamen- 
tary requirement  to  make  the  issue  the 
pending  business,  I  introduced  an  ap- 
propriate resolution  calling  upon  Japan 
and  the  United  States  to  redouble  their 
efforts  to  resist  the  challenges  of  the 
Sovietv  Union  to  security  in  Asia,  calling 
upon  Japan  to  increase  its  defense  ex- 
penditures as  a  tangible  sign  of  its  com- 
mitment to  peace  and  security,  and  sug- 
gesting that  the  Mutual  Security  Treaty 
be  renegotiated  so  as  to  establish  a  full 
partnership  between  our  two  nations  in 
defense  matters. 

Mr  President,  there  is  nothing  in  it- 
self exceptionable  about  such  a  proposal. 
I  am  not  alone  in  making  such  a  sug- 
gestion. I  perceive  a  broad-based  senti- 
ment among  my  colleagues  for  making 
the  treaty  a  bilateral  treaty  instead  of 
a  unilateral  treaty.  The  idea  has  been 
discussed  in  diplomatic  and  academic 
circles  of  the  highest  standing.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  recent  publication  of  the  Her- 
itage Foundation,  one  of  our  most  emi- 
nent and  influential  study  institutes,  the 
former  Minister  of  State  for  the  Japa- 
nese Defense  Agency,  the  Honorable  Asao 
Mihara.  made  an  identical  suggestion. 
Mr.  Mihara  said: 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  think  It  will  be  possi- 
ble to  cope  with  the  present  situation  using 
strategic  concepts  of  twenty  years  ago.  The 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  have  merged  Into 
a  single  strategic  theater.  Continuing  the  le- 
gal concept  of  "Far  East"  as  stipulated  in  the 
Treaty  is  no  longer  applicable  to  the  realities 
of  the  present  situation.  Secondly,  and  far 
more  importantly,  we  must  reconsider  the 
unilateral  nature  of  the  present  treaty.    . 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman.  We  cannot  expect 
a  treaty  that  was  written  to  fit  a  strate- 
gic situation  of  two  decades  ago  to  be 
workable  today.  Moreover,  there  is  the 
obvious  fact  that  Japan  is  much  more 
able  to  play  a  stronger  role.  As  Mr.  Mi- 
hara said: 

No  true  alliance  or  mutual  defense  can  ex- 
ist when  the  protection  is  unilateral,  even  If 
a  country  Is  protected  by  a  friendly  nation. 
When  any  one  country  unilaterally  depends 
upon  such  protection,  offered  by  a  friendly 
nation.  It  Is  not  an  alliance  In  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  term. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  key  point. 
Renegotiation  of  the  treaty  is  not  a  pro- 
posal to  abandon  Japan.  It  is  a  proposal 
for  a  mature  Japan  to  assume  the  nor- 
mal responsibilities  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  point  that 
was  made  a  few  months  ago  by  former 
President  Jerry  Ford.  President  Ford 
said: 

As  Japan  analyzes  its  own  security  and  the 
broader  ramifications.  It  will  ask  the  ques- 
tion— Are  we  doing  enough?  As  the  United 
States  must  sacrifice  and  do  more,  so  must 
Japan  reassess  its  status  If  It  is  to  be  a  co- 
equal partner  with  the  United  States  and 
the  NATO  allies  and  assume  its  proper  role 
vis-a-vls  multiplying  Soviet  power  ...  We 
must  recognize  our  proper  responsibilities 
and  meet  them  as  part  of  a  "Grand  Alliance" 
of  all  free  nations  committed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  peace  and  freedom,  to  progress,  and 
to  a  better  future. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  it  was  only  a 


few  months  ago  that  37  Senators  signed 
a  joint  letter  to  the  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  indicating  that  Japan  should 
and  must  do  more  for  its  self-defense. 

Such  distinguished  authorities  hardly 
need  any  defense  from  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Everyone  in  Washing- 
ton knows,  for  example,  the  role  played 
by  the  Heritage  Foundation  in  providing 
the  intellectual  underpinning  for  the 
Reagan  administration  throughout  the 
transition  and  during  the  current  peri- 
od. The  former  Minister  of  State  for  the 
Japanese  Defense  Agency  is  an  expert 
who  knows  better  than  anyone  else  what 
Japan's  defense  problems  are.  President 
Ford  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
problems  from  the  U.S.  side. 

Yet,  in  the  past  few  days  a  number  of 
Japanese  newspapers  have  been  printing 
stories  suggesting  that  my  initiative  in 
this  matter  was  an  isolated  event  ma- 
nipulated by  certain  Japanese  personali- 
ties, and  therefore  should  be  ignored. 
Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  this 
information  had  been  supplied  to  them 
by  the  U.S.  State  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  translations 
of  three  excerpts  from  such  stories  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  excerpts  follow: 

tk::  m.mnichi,  November  i 
According  to  the  U.S.  State  Department 
the  U.S.  has  no  Intention  of  seeking  such 
rciioi  and  considers  the  submission  of  such 
a  resolution  damaging  to  relations  between 
ov.r  countries.  The  reason  Helms  withdrew 
the  resolution  under  strong  pressure  from 
Senator  Percy  is  because  if  the  fact  that 
even  the  draft  was  written  by  a  right-wing 
Japanese  LDP  member  (Nakao)  and  writer 
It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
according  to  U.S.  and  Japanese  sources. 

YOMrURI.  NOVEMBEK  1 

An  embassy  spokesman  in  Washington  con- 
firmed that  Mr.  Kase  met  with  Senator 
Helms  and  other  members  of  Congress  In 
mid-September  In  order  to  persuade  them 
to  pass  a  resolution  for  revising  the  treaty. 
The  US.  government  was  aware  of  such  a 
move  and  therefore  contacted  the  Japanese 
embassy  saying  this  would  not  be  helpful 
to  US-Japan  relations  and  that  U.S.  rela- 
tions would  be  hurt  by  the  Helms  resolution. 

ASAHI.  NOVEMBER  2 

The  Japanese  embassy  has  been  con- 
tacted unofficially  by  the  U.S.  government 
saying  that  a  Japanese  wTiter  was  involved 
In  the  preparation  and  submission  of  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  th2  revision  of  ths  Secu- 
rity Treaty  which  was  submitted  and  later 
withdrawn.  The  U.S.  government  spokesman 
stated  "The  U.S.  government  will  not  com- 
ment on  each  move  by  the  U.S.  Congress  but 
does  welcome  the  fact  that  the  resolution 
was  withdrawn  In  the  end".  The  embassy 
spokesman  stated  that  the  U.S.  government 
after  notifying  them  of  Mr.  Kase's  involve- 
ment told  them  that  the  Helms  resolution 
was  not  a  constructlvs  step  toward  main- 
taining good  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
even  the  quickest  reading  will  show  that 
these  alleged  news  accounts  are  pure 
fantasy.  Rrst  of  all,  they  show  no  fa- 
miliarity with  routine  events  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  in  the  Senate. 
The  purpose  of  introducing  the  amend- 
ment was  technical  so  that  the  debate 
with  the  distinguished  chairman— a  de- 
bate which  was  prearranged  with  his  co- 
operation—could take  place  in  the  con- 


text of  security  assistance  questions.  The 
common  purpose,  shared  by  both  the 
chairman  and  me.  was  to  afford  an  op- 
portunity to  put  on  record  the  fact  that 
hearings  would  take  place  on  United 
States-Japan  security  questions  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Such 
hearings  will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
long-standing  interest  of  many  Senators 
in  this  matter,  as  the  chairman  pointed 
out.  There  is  no  conceivable  way  that 
the  resolution  or  the  hearings  could  dam- 
age United  States-Japanese  relations. 
Moreover,  the  device  of  putting  forward 
an  amendment,  debating  the  issue,  and 
then  withdrawing  it  is  a  well-known 
convention  on  the  Senate  floor,  familiar 
to  anyone  who  has  the  slightest  ac- 
quaintance with  Senate  debates. 

Second,  these  news  accounts  allege 
that  the  proposal  was  written  either  by  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Japanese 
Diet.  Mr.  Nikao.  or  by  a  Japanese  scholar, 
Mr.  Kase.  Now  I  met  Mr.  Nikao  when  he 
cam2  here  a  few  years  ago.  but  I  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  since  then. 
Similarly.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Kase.  I  have 
never  met  him,  and  I  certainly  was  not 
pre-ent  at  any  meeting  at  which  he 
spoke,  if  he  did  speak. 

Third,  the  news  accounts  seem  to  agree 
that  this  false  information  was  provided 
to  them  or  to  the  Japanese  Embassy  by 
the  U.S.  State  Department.  Now  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  attribution  to  the  State 
Department  might  be  just  as  inventive 
a  fantasy  as  the  rest  of  it.  But  even  if  it 
were  50.  I  am  surprised  that  any  news- 
paper correspondent  would  accept  an  un- 
verified statement  by  a  faceless  bureau- 
crat as  an  expression  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy. It  is  well  known  that  many  such  bu- 
reaucrats are  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
policies  of  the  Reagan  administration, 
and  are  acting  on  a  hidden  agenda  de- 
signed to  embarrass  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  newspaper- 
men who  printed  this  story  could  well 
be  unwitting  and  credulous  collaborators 
in  an  attempt  to  undermine  US.  policy 
and  disrupt  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President.  I  am  well- 
vers3d  in  the  canons  of  ethics  of  the 
newspaper  profession,  since  I  spent  many 
years  in  that  role  myself,  both  gather- 
ing and  writing  news,  and  behind  the 
editorial  desk.  If  I  were  a  newspaper 
editor  today,  and  a  reporter  brought  me 
such  a  storj'.  I  would  fire  him  immedi- 
ately. In  fact,  if  I  v.ere  a  newspaperman 
who  had  written  such  a  story,  bringing 
disgrace  upon  my  country  and  my  pro- 
fession through  my  ignorance  and  fail- 
ure to  ascertain  the  facts,  I  would  resign 
immediately.  I  do  not  sec  how  any  re- 
porter who  turned  in  such  a  story,  dis- 
honoring the  newspaper  and  the  pro- 
fession, could  ever  hold  up  his  head  in 
front  of  his  colleagues  again. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  once 
ajain  call  upon  Japan  to  heed  the  voices 
in  this  country  who  are  seeking  to  place 
our  defense  relationship  on  a  more 
stable  basis.  All  that  we  seek  is  to  make 
Japan  equal  partners  in  the  fight  for 
security  and  freedom.  If  Japan  continues 
to  ignore  that  call,  Japan's  relationship 
with  the  United  States  will  be  very,  very 
deeply  disrupted.* 
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I  :ENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today's 
:;n  unemployment  is  the  worst 
jr  the  economy  in  the  past  6 
The  unemployment  rate  has 
to  3  percent  across  the  Nation,  a 
lalf  a  point  in  a  single  month. 

issachusetts.   the   rate   climbed 

„_  steeply,  from  6.4  to  7.9  pei- 

the  past  month— the  largest  in- 

M.  any  of  the  50  States. 

soaring  rate  of  unemployment  is 

system  of  our  sick  economy. 

\ahoT  Day  address  to  the  Nation, 

^ promised   that   his  eco- 

program  would  bring  "jobs,  jobs, 
more  jobs."  But  so  far,  what  we 
is  "lost  jobs,  lost  jobs,  lost  jobs 
lost  jobs." 

witnessing  the  disintegration 

Reagan  economic  policy.  Their 

will  not  work.  It  was  flawed 

„^  beginning.  They  pledged  to  re- 

pi  csperity.  But  instead  they  have 

(  what  is  likely  to  be  the  worst 

c  mess  since  the  Great  Depres- 

unremitting  assault  of  high  in- 

_.  high  inflation,  rising  unem- 

huge  budget  deficits,  and  now 

.  recession. 

misery  index"— the  sum  of  the 
rate  and  the  unemployment 
one  of  the  measures  President 
himself  used  in  his  campaign 
•  to  describe  the  distress  in  our 
.  When  the  President  took  office 
.  the  misery  index  stood  at 

Today  it  has  climbed  to  22.4 

an  increase  of  over  40  percent 
.  months, 
lime  has  come  for  the  admin- 
to  take  ofT  its  rose-colored  eco- 
lasses  and  confront  the  crisis 
,  its  failing  economic  program, 
all.  the  President  must  put  his 
in  order.  His  policy  is  divided 
1  lys  against  itself,  as  tensions  and 
escalate   among   the   budget- 
the  supply-siders,   and   the 
in     the    administration's 
tugging  the  President  in 
...  direction  on  the  economy, 
lident  must  choose.  The  admin- 
must  speak  with  a  single  voice 
policy,    not    the    three- 
monster  we  hear  today. 
President  once  asked,  are  we 
today  than  we  were  before? 
1981.  the  answer  is  clearly 
of  Americans  are  far  worse 
than  they  were  in  January 
President  took  office.  The  ques- 
President  asked  has  now  come 
haunt  him.  and  it  is  time  he 
better  answer. 

the  country  needs  is  a  serious 

policv  to  deal  with  our  serious 

problems.   We   do   not  need 

increases  or  deeper  spending 

hurt  the  middle  class  and  the 

What  we  do  need  is  real- 

to  bring  interest  rates  down 

itop  this  recession  before  any 

wofkers  lose  their  jobs. 


Jar  uary, 
per(  ent 


short 


iiy 


house 


ecoi  lomic 


off 


COlfCLUSION   OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PI  tESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  monf  ng  business  has  expired. 


CONSIDERATION         OP         CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  Calendar  No.  250.  Senate 
Resolution  192;  Calendar  No.  227,  S.  778; 
Calendar  No.  356,  Senate  Resolution  225; 
and  Calendar  No.  357.  Senate  Resolution 
222. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  what  was  the  second  in  the 
list? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Calendar  No.  227, 1  say 
to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIV^ 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  192)  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  778,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows : 
S.   Res.    192 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  the 
provisions  of  section  302(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  778.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because 
S.  778  authorizes  the  enactment  ol  new 
budget  authority  which  would  first  become 
available  in  fiscal  year  1982.  and  such  bill 
was  not  reported  on  or  before  May  15.  1981. 
as  required  by  section  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such  authoriza- 
tions. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  Is  necessary  to 
permit  congressional  consideration  of  statu- 
tory authority  to  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  area  south  of  the  original  Smith- 
sonian Institution  Building  adjacent  to  In- 
dependence Avenue  at  Tenth  Street,  South- 
west, in  the  city  of  Washington. 

S.  778  provides  an  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1982  of  $1,000,000.  Although  $500,000 
was  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1980,  no  funds 
in  that  year  or  fiscal  year  1981  were  appro- 
priated for  the  planning  of  the  proposed 
quadrangle  development  in  the  area  south 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  original 
building,  now  Icnown  as  the  castle. 

The  specified  sum  is  included  in  the  Pres- 
ident's fiscal  year  1982  budget  request.  The 
Appropriations  Comlttees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  therefore 
had  adequate  notice  of  this  authorization. 
Thus,  congressional  consideration  of  this 
authorization  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  or 
dslay  the  appropriations  process. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  AREA  SOUTH  OF 
THE  ORIGINAL  SMITHSONIAN  IN- 
STITUTION BUILDING 

The  bill  (S.  778)  to  amend  Public  Law 
96-36  to  authorize  additional  funds  to 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  area 
south  of  the  original  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution Building,  adjacent  to  Independ- 
ence Avenue  at  10th  Street  Southwest, 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 


8.  778 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  2  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment oi"  the  area  south  of  the  original 
Smithsonian  Institution  Building  adjacent 
to  Independence  Avenue  at  Tenth  Street, 
Southwest,  in  the  city  of  Washington",  ap- 
proved July  20.  1979  (Public  Law  96-36),  is 
cxnended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  ElTective  October  1,  1981.  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Sl.000.000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TELLIGENCE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  225)  authoriz- 
ing supplemental  expenditures  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence  for  the 
procurement  of  consultants,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res  225 
Resolved,  That  section  2  of  S  Res.  54, 
Ninety-seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  March  3. 
1981.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  amounts 
"$1,648,000"  and  "$20,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$1,760,000"  and  "$132,000",  re- 
spectively. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  222)  author- 
izing supplemental  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  v/as  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  222 

Resolved.  That  section  2  of  the  Senate 
Resolution  53.  Ninety-seventh  Congress, 
agreed  to  March  3  (legislative  day.  February 
:.6),  1981,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
amounts  "$4,272,722"  and  "$172,490"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "$4,398,692"  and 
"$179,990",  respectively. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar 
beginning  on  page  2  with  "New  Reports" 
for  the  Department  of  State  and  includ- 
ing all  the  following  items  on  the  ex- 
ecutive calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  to  proceeding  with 


and  confirming  the  nominations  to  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  aUuded. 
beginning  with  page  2  under  "New  Re- 
ports" and  proceeding  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  as.c 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  and  confirmed-  en 

bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Depabtment  or  Statb 

Geoffrey  Swaebe.  of  California,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  European  OtBce  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Jean  Bpward  Shevlin  Gerard,  of  New 
■i'ork,  to  be  Ambassador. 

Evan  Griffith  Galbraith.  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  France. 

Robert  L  Barry,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  bs 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  Americi  to 
Bulgaria. 

EOARD  FOR  International  Broadcasting 

Mark  Goode,  of  California,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
US.  International  Development  ■ 
Cooperation  Agency 

L.  Ebersole  Gaines,  of  Idaho,  to  be  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  the  Overseas  Private 
investment  Corporation. 

U.S.  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

LINE   OF    THE    AIR   FORCE 

Abrahamson.  James  A.,  to  be  major  gen- 
eral. 

Acker.  William  P..  to  be  major  general. 
Ahmar.il,  James  H.,  to  be  major  general. 
Armstrong.  Spence  M..  to  be  major  general. 
Baglnskl,  James  I.,  to  be  major  general. 
Baxter.  Walter  H.,  Ill,  to  be  major  general. 
Beck,  Stanley  C,  to  be  major  general. 
Bedke.  Ernest  A.,  to  be  major  general. 
Bennett,  Donald  W.,  to  be  major  general. 
Boverle.  Richard  T.,  to  be  major  general. 
Bowling,  Melvln  O..  to  be  major  general. 

Broadwater,    Theodore    D.,    to    be    major 
general. 
Brown,  BUI  V..  to  be  major  general. 
Brown,  James  L..  to  be  major  general. 

Brown,   James   R..    to    be    major    general. 

Brown,  Norma  E..  to  be  major  general. 

Buck,  John  T..  to  be  major  general. 

Cuckman.  Louis  C,  to  be  major  general. 

Bums.  Kenneth  D.,  to  be  major  general. 

Burpee.  Richard  A.,  to  be  major  general. 

Campbell.  William  J.,  to  be  major  general. 

Cathey,  Carl  H.,  Jr.,  to  be  major  general. 

Chain.  John  T.,  Jr.,  to  be  major  general. 

Chubb.  Melvin  F.,  Jr..  to  be  major  genera!. 

Eddins.   Nell   L.,   to   be   major   general. 

Edwards.    George     A.,    Jr.,     to    be    major 
general. 

Edwards,  Jay  T..  HI.  to  be  major  general. 

Enney,  James  C,  to  be  major  general. 

Evans,   Donald   L.,   to   be   major   general. 

Fulcher,  Martin  C,  to  b3  major  general. 

Garrison,  Lawrence  D..  to  be  major  general. 

Goodall,  Harry  A.,  to  be  major  general. 

Graham,  Irwin  P..  to  be  major  general. 

Gray.  David  L.,  to  be  major  general. 

Gregory,  Jack  I.,  to  be  major  general. 

Haeffner,  Fred  A.,  to  be  major  general. 

Hall.  Titus  C  to  be  major  general. 

Halloran.  Patrick  J.,  to  be  major  general. 

Hecker,  Guy  L.,  Jr.,  to  be  major  general. 


Hendricks,  Gerald  K..  to  be  major  general 
Hoover.  William  W.  to  be  major  general. 
Kelley,  Robert  E..  to  be  major  general. 
Larson.  Doyie  E..  to  be  major  general. 
Light.  James  E..  Jr..  to  be  major  general. 
Lynch.  George  C.  to  be  majar  general. 
MacLaren.  William  G..  to  be  major  general 
Marks.  John  B.,  Jr..  to  be  major  general. 
Marquez,  Leo,  to  be  major  general. 
Marshall,  James  H..  to  be  major  general 
Mastercon.  William  E..  to  be  major  general. 
Maxson,  William  B..  to  be  major  general. 
McCarthy.  Robert  P..  to  be  major  general. 
McCartney,  Forrest  S..  to  be  major  general. 
McCartney.  Keith  D.  to  be  major  general. 
Mohney.  Russell  E..  to  be  major  general. 
Morris,  Harry  A.,  to  be  major  general. 
Nugteren,  Cornelius,  to  be  major  general. 
Palmerton.    Leigh  ton     R..    to    be    major 
general. 

Patton,  Marvin  C.  to  be  major  general. 
PaulU.  John  R..  to  be  major  general. 
Payne.  Don  H..  to  be  major  general. 
Peek,  Kenneth  L.,  Jr..  to  be  major  general. 
Peterson,  Milton  R..  to  be  major  general. 
Pfautz.  James  C.  to  be  major  general. 
Pickitt,  John  L.,  to  bs  major  general. 
Piotrowski,  John  L.,  to  be  major  general. 
Powers,  Winston  D.,  to  'oe  major  general. 
Randerson,  John  T.,  to  be  major  general. 
Reynolds.  Marc  C,  to  be  major  general. 
Rider.  Graham  W..  to  be  major  general. 
Rogers,  Albert  G.  to  be  major  general. 
Rohr,  Davis  C,  to  be  major  general. 

Russ,  Robert  D.,  to  be  major  general. 

Saxer.  Richard  K.,  to  be  major  general. 

Schrupp,  Walter  C  .  to  be  major  general. 

Secord,  Richard  V..  to  be  major  general. 

Sherman,    Stuart    H.,    Jr.,    to    be    major 
general. 

Smith,  Carl  R..  to  be  major  general. 

Smith,  Ferry  M..  to  be  major  general. 

Smothermon,     Jame3     P.,     to     be     major 
general. 

Spangrud,  Casper  T.,  to  be  major  general. 

Taylor,  Robert  C,  to  be  major  general. 

Ushe/,  W^illiam  R..  to  be  major  general. 

Vojvodlch.  Mele,  Jr.,  to  bz  major  general. 

Watklns,  Jack  L..  to  be  major  general. 

Whltlatch.  Wayne  E.,  to  be  major  general. 

Woods,  Charles  E.,  to  be  major  general. 

CHAPLAIN 

Carr,  Richard,  to  be  major  general. 

dental    CORPS 

Kolodny,  Stanley  C  to  be  major  general. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Bralllar,   Max   B.,   to   be  major  general. 
Chesney.  Murphy  A.,  to  be  major  general. 
Ord.  John  W..  to  be  major  general. 
Unger.  Howard  R.,  to  be  major  general. 

LINE    OF   THE   AIR    FORCE 

Abel,  Richard  P.,  to  be  brigadier  genera:. 

Aldrldge,  Donald  O..  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Alexander,  Michael  H.,  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Alkire,  Melvln  G..  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Autery.  Clarence  R..  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Babcock,  Leon  W.,  Jr.,  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Barnes,  Jerome  R.,  Jr.,  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Beckel.  Robert  D..  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Beer,  Carl  N.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Bell,  Kenneth  H..  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Bishop,  Charles  E.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Boddie,  James  T.,  Jr.,  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Bowden.  William  P.,  to  be  brigadier  gen- 
eral. 

Brandt,  Thomas  C.  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Breckner,  William  J.,  Jr.,  to  be  brigailer 
general. 

Brooks.  Elmer  T.,  to  be  brigadier  genera:. 

Brown.  Donald  D.,  to  be  brisadler  general 

Brown,  Stanford  E.,  to  be  brigadier  general 

Bruno.  America  P..  to  be  brigadier  g.meral 

Budner.  John  R..  to  be  brigadier  general 

Buhrow.  Robert  E.,  to  be  brigadier  general 


Buzard,  Lyman  E.  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Callaghan,    James    T..    to    be    brigadier 
general. 

Campbell.    Duncan    W.,    to    be    brigadier 
general. 

Cams.    Michael    P.    C.    to    be    brigadier 
general. 

Casey.  Aloysius  G.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Cassldy,  Duane  H..  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Caudry.  Robert  D.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Charles.  William  M.,  Jr.,  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Connolly,  Joseph  H.,  to  be  brigadier  gen- 
eral. 

Constantlne,  William  M.,  to  be  brigadier 
general. 
Cooney,  Wilson  C,  to  be  brigadier  ceneral. 
Craig.  Thomas  L..  to  be  brigadier  i,-eneral 
Cunningham,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  to  be  briga- 
dier general. 
Curtis,  Lewis  O..  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Darling,  Thomas  G  ,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Davis.  Mllford  E..  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Dever,  James  C,  Jr  .  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Dlvlch,  Chris  O.,  to  be  brigadier  tjeneral. 
Doran.  John  J.,  Jr.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Doyle,    William    L.,    Jr.,    to    be    brigadier 
general. 

Dreyer,  Christian  P.,  Jr.,   to  be  brigadier 
general. 
Dugan.  Michael  J.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Dunwoody,    Richard    H.,    to   be    brigadier 
general. 
Durham.  Archer  L  ,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Dyer.    Pintard    M.,    Ill,    to    be    brigadier 
general 
ErSckson.  Duane  H  .  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Ferguson.     Alonzo    L.,     to    be     brigadier 
general. 

Forgan.  David  W.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Geran.  Daniel  B..  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Glddings,    Edward    N.,     to    be    brigadier 
general. 

Goodman,    Donald    W,    to    be    brigadier 
general. 
Gorton.  William  A  ,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Granger,  James  I.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Griffith,  John  E.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Hamm,  Charles  R.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Hansen,  Alfred  O..  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Harbour,  Elbert  E ,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Harpe.  Wlnfleld  S..  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Hatch,  Monroe  W..  Jr..  to  be  brigadier  gen- 
eral. 
Heinz.  Edward  J.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Hlckey.  Thomas  J.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Hocker.  Jesse  S.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Hodges.  Paul  H.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Hughes,  Harley  A.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Hyde,  John  P.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Ingram,  Richard  A.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Jacobs.  Delbert  H..  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Jacobson,  Ralph  H..  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Johnson,  Hansford  T  .  to  be  brigadier  gen- 
eral. 

Jones,  James  O.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Kaehn,  Albert  J.,  Jr.,  to  be  brigadier  gen- 
eral. 

Karns,  Robert  C,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Kimsey,  Melbourne,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Kirk,  WiUlam  L..  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Lamberson,  Donald  L.,  to  be  brigadier  gen- 
eral. 
Larson.  Gerald  D.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Lary.  Buford  D..  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Lasater,  John  R.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Lenski.  Albert  J.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Lltke,  Donald  P.,  to  be  brigadier  general 
Lveker,  Rano  E..  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Lukens.  Leland  K..  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Ltistig.  Sheldon  J.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Mall,  William  J.,  Jr..  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Masterson.  Gordon  P..  to  be  brigadier  gen- 
eral. 
McCann.  Robert  I.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
McCarthy,  James  P.,  to  be  brigadier  gen- 
eral. 

McCausland.  Charles,  to  be  brigadier  gen- 
eral. 

Mclnemey,  Thomas  O.,  to  be  brigadier  gen- 
eral. 
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McPealc 
Meyer, 
Monaqan, 
general. 
Moore 
Morga:  i 
Nelson 
Nlchol^, 
Oaks. 


Joseph  D..  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Joe  P..  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Michael  A.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
David  L..  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Robert  C  .  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Odger!.  Peter  W.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Overa^ker.  William  E.,  to  be  brigadier  gen- 
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Merrill  A.,  to  be  brigadier  general 

Richard  L..  to  be  brigadier  general. 

George  L.,  Jr.,  to  be  brigadier 


CHAPLAIN 


eral. 

Paddei  i 

Patterson 
eral. 

Pattorl  David  L 


Maurice  C  .  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Robert  B  .  to  be  brigadier  gen- 


to  be  brigadier  general 
Randall  D..  to  be  brigadier  general 
Attlllo.  to  be  brigadier  genera'.. 
,  Leonard  H.,  to  be  brigadier  gen- 


Peat 

Pedrol 

Perroojs 
eral. 

Petty, 

Petty]4hn 
eral 

Plowd^n.  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  to  be  brigadier  gen- 
eral 

Poe.  EAgene  M 


Robert  O.  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Jimmy  C,  to  be  brigadier  gen- 


Jr.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Walter  H  .  to  be  brigadier  general. 
,  Jr.,  to  be  brigadier  gen- 


Power^  George  B 
eral. 


0«rald  L..  to  be  brlgftdler  genenl. 
Raymond  C,  Jr..  to  be  brigadier 


Prathe  ■ 

Prestof , 
general 

Prince^  PhUlp  S..  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Pryor,  tllcbard  W.,  to  be  brigadier  general 

Rachel   Allen  K.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Bando^b,    Bernard    P.,    to    be    brigadier 
general. 

Rans. 

Rlchar(ls. 
general. 

Rogers 
general 

Rosenberg 
general 

SawyeA  Thomas  W..  to  be  brigadier  general 

Schwai  ikl.    Gerald     C,     to     be     brigadier 
general. 

Sechlei 

Shaud 

Shaw, 
general 

Sheppdrd 

Shields , 
general 

ShulerlElUe  G..  Jr.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Sklpto  1.  Charles  P.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Smith.  Monroe  T..  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Sprlngi  T.  Robert  D  .  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Steere.  Richard  E.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Stlhl.  .  ohn  T.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 


i  >onald  L..  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Thomas    C,     to     be     brigadier 

Craven    C.    Jr..    to    be    brigadier 

Robert    A.,    to    be    brldgadler 


Henry  J.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
John  A.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
William    M.,    Jr.,    to    be    brigadier 


Jack  W.  to  be  brigadier  general. 
William   L.   Jr.,   to   be   brigadier 


Storrle 
Stukel 
Swalm 
Thurm^n, 
general 
Tlbbetfc,  Larry  N. 


Vaught 

Violett 

Vogt 

Wackei , 
general 

Wagoner 

Ward. 

Webb, 

Weiss. 

Whart<ln 
general 

Williams, 
eral. 

Willlar(s 
general 

Wlnne. 
general 

Wright 
general 


John  H..  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Donald  J.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Thomas  S..  to  be  brigadier  general. 

William    E,    to    be    brigadier 


to  be  brigadier  general. 
Tidwelt  Marlon  F..  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Tobln,  Thomas  G  .  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Todd.  larold  W.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Tolberi .  William  T..  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Urschlf  r.  Regis  F.  A.  to  be  brigadier  general. 


Wllma  L..  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Russell  L.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Ifonald  A.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Rudolph     F.,     to     be     brigadier 


Paul  D.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Jrien  D.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
William  B  ,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Bernard  L.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Browning  C,  Jr.  to  be  brigadier 

Gordon  E.,  to  be  brigadier  gen- 
Harold   J.   M.,   to   be    brigadier 


Clinton    H..    Jr.,    to    be 


Clifton    D..   Jr..    to    be 


brigadier 
brigadier 


Collins.  John  A.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 


JUDGE    ADVOCATES 

Ginsburg,    Gordon    A.,    to    be    brigadier 
general. 
Lowry,  Joseph  R.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Teagarden,  C.  C,  to  be  brigadier  general. 

MEOICAI.  CORPS 

Doppelt,  Frederic  F..  to  be  brigadier  gen- 
eral. 

Greendyke,  William  H..  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Miller.  Monte  B..  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Parker,  Gerald  W.,  to  be  brigadier  general. 

Rogers,  Bealer  T.,  Jr.,  to  be  brigadier  gen- 
eral. 

Vandenbos  Kermlt  Q..  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

MEDICAL   SEBVICX   CORPS 

Wagner,  Donald  B..  to  be  brigadier  general. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Wells.  Sarah  P..  to  be  brigadier  general. 

U.S.    ARMY 

The  following  named  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral Corps  officer  for  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
grade  indicated. 

Col.    Donald    Wayne    Hansen,    524-38-7022, 
Judge  Advocate  General  Corps,  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  brigadier  general.  Judge  Advocate  General 
Corpa. 
Nominations    Placed    on    the    Secretary's 

Desk  in  the  Air  Force.  Navy,  and  Marine 

Corps 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Theodore 
M.  Allen,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Charles  E.  Wilson,  to  be  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  October  6.  1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Amrit  S. 
Ablng,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Wayne  E.  Ellis,  to  be  captain,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Octo- 
ber 22.  1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Densel  K. 
Acheson.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Hubert 
E.  Wrenn,  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  October  27.  1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ray- 
mond E.  Abel.  Jr..  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  ending  David  G.  Wood,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  27.  1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ftancls 
W.  Ahearn,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  James  C.  Rock,  to  be  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  27.  1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Michael 
J.  Mansfield,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Mark  H.  Fox.  to  be  major,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
October  27,  1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  C. 
Aaml,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Hubert  E.  Wrenn,  to  be  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  October  27,  1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Wiley  F. 
Adams,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Adrian  A. 
Williamson,  to  be  major,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  October  27,  1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Nicholas 
Abate,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Dan  O. 
Yoshil,  to  be  major,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  October  27,  1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Roy  L. 
Aanerud,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Grover  E. 
Wroe.  to  be  major,  which  nominations  were 


received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  October  27.  1981. 
Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Rallin  J. 
Aars.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Fred  J 
Wltzgall.  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  October  27. 
1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Alan  H.  Ben- 
nett, to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and  end- 
ing Patrick  A.  Shannon,  to  be  lieutenant 
commander,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional   Record   on   October  21,    1981. 

The  nomination  of  Floyd  A.  Rauch,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  for  reappointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-2)  in  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  which  was  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  21,  1981. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
inations were  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
inations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  9.    1981 

order  for  recess  until  MONDAY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr,  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completss  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12  meridian 
on  Monday.  November  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
order  for  recognition  of  senator  packwood 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  for 
Monday,  November  9,  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  on  Monday,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senator  Packwood 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes for  a  special  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  special  order  just  provided  for 
Mr.  Packwood.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each,  on 
Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF    EXPORT 
administration    at    i:30    P.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  1:30  p.m.  on 
Monday,  the  Senate  turn  to  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  115.  S.  1112.  the  ex- 
port administration  bill.  There  are  a  few 
amendments  to  the  bUl  and  there  is  the 
possibility  of  a  time  agreement  being 
reached  on  the  bill  on  Monday,  but  none 
is  in  existence  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.       ^^^^^^^_^^ 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes; that  foUowing  that,  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  pursuant  to  the  previous 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  USURPATION  OF  POWER  BY 
FEDERAL  JUDGES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  29.  1981.  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam French  Smith  addressed  the  Fed- 
eral Legal  Council  at  Reston,  Va.  His 
speech  was  a  major  statement  of  admin- 
istration policy  toward  the  ongoing  prob- 
lem of  encroachments  by  Federal  courts 
in  areas  of  Government  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  President,  Congress,  and  the 
several  States. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  At- 
torney General's  analysis  and  with  his 
recommendations  for  corrective  action. 
Much  work  must  be  done  to  restore  the 
separation  of  powers  intended  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  and  to  re- 
turn the  Federal  judiciary  to  its  role  of 
deciding  cases  and  controversy  rather 
than  formulating  national  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  At- 
torney General's  speech  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  Honorable  William  French 
Smith 
It  Is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
this  morning  and  to  open  this  first  gather- 
ing of  the  men  and  women  who  direct  the 
Reagan  Administration's  legal  machinery. 
Most  of  us  are  here  because  of  an  election 
that  occurred  last  November,  and  I  want  to 
use  this  occasion  to  outline  what  that  elec- 
tion means  to  us  as  the  Government's  law- 
yers. Simply  put,  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
the  Department  of  Justice  intends  to,  play 
an  active  role  in  efifecting  the  principles  upon 
which  Ronald  Reagan  campaigned. 

Already,  there  have  been  many  significant 
changes.  We  have  proposed  a  comprehensive 
crime  package  of  more  than  150  administra- 
tive and  legislative  Initiatives  that  would 
help  to  redress  the  Imbalance  between  the 
forces  of  law  and  the  forces  of  lawlessness. 
We  have  proposed  a  new  aoproach  to  immi- 
gration and  refugee  policy  designed  to  re- 
assert control  over  our  own  borders.  We  have 
brought  the  Government's  antitrust  policies 
back  to  the  real  economic  world  by  focusing 


upon  truly  anticompetitive  activities  rather 
than  outmoded  and  exotic  theories.  We  have 
firmly  enforced  the  law  that  foroids  federal 
employees  from  striking.  We  have  opposed 
the  distortion  of  the  meaning  of  equal  pro- 
tection by  courts  that  mandate  counterpro- 
ductive busing  and  quotas.  We  have  helped 
to  select  appointees  to  the  federal  bench  who 
understand  the  meaning  of  judicial  restraint. 
A-,  significant  &=.  all  these  changes  are. 
however,  they  represent  only  a  beginning. 
Today.  I  will  discuss  the  next  stage  in  this 
process.  We  intend,  in  a  comprehensive  way. 
to  identify  those  principles  that  we  will  urge 
upon  the  federal  courts.  And  we  intend  to 
Identify  the  cases  in  which  to  make  our  ar- 
guments—all the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
We  believe  that  the  groundswell  of  conserva- 
tism evidenced  by  the  1980  election  makes 
this  an  especially  appropriate  time  to  urge 
upon  the  courts  more  principled  bases  that 
would  diminish  judicial  activism.  History 
teaches  us  that  the  courts  are  not  unaffected 
by  major  public  change  in  political  attitudes. 
As  the  great  Jurist  Benjamin  Cardozo  once 
wrote: 

"The  great  tides  and  currents  which  en- 
gulf the  rest  of  men  do  not  turn  aside  in 
their  course  and  pass  the  Judges  by." 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  1900  Presiden- 
tial election.  That  year,  a  burning  issue  of 
the  campaign  was  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
tections of  the  Constitution  automatically 
attached  to  the  territories  annexed  after  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Paralleling  the  pub- 
lic opinion  expressed  in  the  election,  in  1901 
the  Supreme  Court  held  in  the  four  Insular 
Cases  that  it  did  not.  In  explaining  that  re- 
sult, the  columnist  Flnley  Peter  Dunne 
caused  his  fictitious  Irish  bartender  Mr. 
EXooiey  to  speak  the  following  prophetic 
words: 

•No  matter  whither  th'  Constitution  fol- 
lows th'  flag  or  not.  th'  Supreme  Court  fol- 
lows th'  llUcitlon  returns." 

Federal  judges  in  1981— as  in  1901 — re- 
main free  from  direct  popular  control. 
Nevertheless,  basic  changes  in  public  senti- 
ment can  still  portend  changing  judicial 
philosophy.  Various  doubts  about  past  con- 
clusions have  already  been  expressed  in 
Supreme  Court  opinions,  concurrences,  and 
dissents— which  makes  the  next  few  years 
inviting  ones  to  urge  modifications  upon 
that  Court  and  other  federal  courts. 

We  Intend  to  do  exactly  that.  Solicitor 
General  Rex  Lee  is  already  working  with  our 
Assistant  Attorneys  General  to  identify 
those  key  areas  in  which  the  courts  might 
be  convinced  to  desist  from  actual  policy- 
making, in  some  areas,  what  we  consider 
errors  of  the  past  might  be  corrected,  in 
other  areas,  past  trends  might  at  least  be 
halted  and  new  approaches  substituted.  To- 
day I  want  to  outline  some  of  those  areas 
upon  which  we  are  focusing. 

It  Is  clear  that  between  AUgeyer  v.  Louisi- 
ana m  1897  and  Nebbla  v.  New  Yoik  in  1934 
the  Supreme  Court  engaged  in — and  fos- 
tered—judicial policy-making  under  the 
guise  of  substantive  due  process.  During  this 
period,  the  Court  weighted  the  balance  in 
favor  of  individual  interests  against  the  de- 
cisions of  state  and  federal  legislatures. 
Using  the  due  process  clauses,  unelected 
judges  substituted  their  own  policy  prefer- 
ences for  the  determination  of  the  public's 
elected  representatives. 

In  recent  decades,  at  the  behest  of  private 
litigants  and  even  the  Executive  Branch  it- 
self, federal  courts  have  engaged  in  a  simi- 
lar kind  of  judicial  policy-making.  In  the 
future,  the  Justice  Department  will  focus 
upon  the  doctrines  that  have  led  to  the 
courts'  activism.  We  will  attempt  to  reverse 
this  unhealthy  flow  of  power  from  state  and 
federal  lepislatures  to  federal  courts— and 
the  concomitant  flow  of  power  from  state 
and  local  governments  to  the  federal  level. 

Three  areas  of  Judicial  policy-making  are 
of  particular  concern.  First,  the  erosion  of 


restraint  in  considerations  of  justifiability 
Second,  some  of  the  standards  by  which 
state  and  federal  statutes  have  been  declared 
unconstitutional — and.  in  particular,  some  of 
the  analysis  of  so-called  "fundamental 
rights'  and  "suspect  classifications."  And 
third,  the  extravagant  use  of  mandatory  in- 
junctions and  remedial  decree's 

Article  III  of  the  Constitution  limits  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  to  the  con- 
sideration of  cases  or  controversies  properly 
brought  before  them.  Nevertheless,  in  recent 
years,  a  weakening  of  the  courts'  resolve  to 
abide  by  the  case  or  controversy  requirement 
has  allowed  them  greater  power  of  review 
over  government  action.  Often,  the  federal 
government  Itself  has  In  the  past  moved 
courts  to  show  less  deference  to  the  bounda- 
ries of  justiciability — in  particular,  in  envi- 
ronmental litigation.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment win  henceforth  show  a  more  responsi- 
ble concern  for  such  questions.  We  will  as- 
sert the  doctrine  In  those  situations  that 
involve  any  of  its  four  elements — standing, 
ripeness,  mootness.  and  presence  of  a  politi- 
cal question.  Vindicating  the  principle  of 
justiciability  would  help  return  the  courts 
to  a  more  principled  deference  to  the  actions 
of  the  elected  branches. 

Like  the  concept  of  judicial  restraint  It 
self,  the  constitutional  requirement  of  jus- 
ticiability limits  the  p>ermi8sible  reach  of  the 
courts  Irrespective  of  the  desirability  of 
reaching  the  underlying  legal  issues  Involved. 
The  doctrine  of  Justiciability  therefore  lim- 
its the  possibility  of  Judicial  encroachment 
upon  the  responsibilities  of  the  other 
branches  or  the  states — even  in  those  situa- 
tions when  the  other  branch  or  level  of  gov- 
ernment has  chosen  not  to  act.  Some  respon- 
sibilities are  entrusted  solely  to  nonjudicial 
processes.  In  those  Instances,  we  intend  to 
urge  the  judicial  forebearance  envisioned  by 
the  Constitution. 

Just  as  courts  have  sometimes  overstepped 
the  proper  bounds  of  Justiciability,  their 
analyses  of  equal  protection  Issues  have 
often  trespassed  upon  respwnslbllltles  our 
constitutional  system  entrusted  to  legisla- 
tures. Through  their  determination  of  so- 
called  "fundamental  rights"  and  "suspect 
classifications."  courts  have  sometimes  suc- 
ceeded in  weighting  the  balance  against 
proper  legislative  action. 

In  the  1942  case  of  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma, 
the  Supreme  Court  first  emphasized  the  con- 
cept of  fundamental  rights  that  Invites 
courts  to  undertake  a  stricter  scrutiny  of  the 
inherently  legislative  task  of  line-drawing. 
In  the  nearly  forty  years  since  then,  the 
number  of  rights  labeled  "fundamental"  by 
the  courts  has  multiplied.  They  now  include 
the  first  amendment  rights  and  the  right  to 
vote  in  most  elections — rights  mentioned  in 
the  Constitution. 

In  addition,  however,  they  include  rights 
that — though  deemed  fundamental — were 
held  to  be  only  implied  by  the  Constitution. 
The  latter  group — which  has  become  a  real 
base  for  expanding  federal  court  activity — 
includes  the  right  to  marry,  the  right  to  pro- 
create, the  right  of  interstate  travel,  and  the 
right  of  sexual  privacy  that,  among  other 
things,  may  have  spawned  a  right — with  cer- 
tain limitations — to  have  an  abortion. 

We  do  not  disagree  with  the  results  In  all 
of  these  cases.  We  do.  however,  believe  that 
the  application  of  these  principles  has  led 
to  some  constitutionally  dubious  and  unwise 
intrusions  upon  the  legislative  domain.  The 
very  arbitrariness  with  which  some  rights 
have  been  discerned  and  preferred,  while 
others  have  not.  reveals  a  process  of  subjec- 
tive judicial  policy-making  as  opposed  to 
reasoned  legal  Interpretation. 

At  the  very  least,  this  multiplication  of 
imnlied  constitutional  rights — and  the  un- 
bounded strict  scrutiny  they  produce — has 
gone  far  enough.  We  will  resist  expansion. 
And,  In  some  cases,  we  will  seek  to  modify 
the  use  of  these  categories  as  a  touchatone 
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sllall  also  contest  any  expansion  of  the 
suspect   classifications,   which,   once 
la  led  by  a  court,  almost  Inevitably  re- 
the  overturning  of  legislative  Judg- 
Xhus  far,  the  Supreme  Court  has  em- 
strlct-scrutlny  test  when  legislative 
turn  upon  race,  national  orl- 
In  many  Instances,  alienage.  In  ad- 
vhen  classifications  are  based  upon 
legitimacy,  the  Court  has  on  occasion 
and  applied  a  middle  test  some- 
tween    the    special    strict-scrutiny 
the  normal  rational-basis  test. 
.  some  limitations  have  been  'orged 
reme  Court  to  temper  these  anal- 
uspect  and  quasi-suspect  classiflca- 
example,  in  the  case  of  alienage. 
Department  of  Justice  will   encourage 
■eflnement  in  these  areas — in  partlc- 
reslstlng  Increase  In  the  number  of 
or  quasi-suspect  classifications  and 
tempering  the  strictness  of  the  analysis 
to  classifications  based  upon  alien- 
Thi^ughout.  as  with  the  so-called  fun- 
rights,  we  shall  be  guided  by  the 
that     legislatures,     rather     than 
better  suited  both  constltution- 
practlcally  to  make  certain  kinds 
complex  pwllcy  determinations.  We  shall, 
remain  vigilant  to  the  Civil  War 
Amendntnts'  explicit  concern  over  classlfl- 
t  ased  on  race. 

eitent  to  which  the  Federal  courts 
Inappropriately  entered  legislative  ter- 
be  seen  most  clearly — and  felt — in 
of  mandatory  Injunctions  and  at- 
;o   fashion   equitable   remedies   for 
violations.  Throughout  history,  the 
powers   of   courts   have   normally 
only  those  situations  a  court  can 
remedy.  Implicit  within  that  hls- 
I^ltatlon    Is   the   recognition    that 
of  remedial  efforts  require  re- 
expertise  beyond  those  of  a  Ped- 
; — even  one  aided  by  special  mas- 
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ess.  Federal  courts  have  attempt- 
restructure  entire  school  systems  in 
cases — and   to   maintain   con- 
I  Bvlew  over  basic  administrative  de- 
"hey  have  asserted  similar  control 
entire  prison  systems  and  public  hous- 
.    They   have    restructured    the 
ploymfcnt  criteria  to  be  used  by  American 
and  government — even  to  the  ex- 
I  mandating  numerical  results  based 
or  gender.  No  area  seems  immune 
Judicial   admlnstratlon.    At  least  one 
:udge  had  even  attempted   to  ad- 
local  sewer  system. 
irea  of  equitable  remedies,  it  seems 
Federal  courts  have  gone  far  be- 
r  abilities.  In  so  doing,  thev  have 
m|iJor  reallocations  of  governmental 
with  no  concern  for  budget- 
and  the  dislocations  that  Inevl- 
restilt  from  the  limited  Judicial  per- 


of  these  cases,  the  Department 
seek  to  ensure  better  responses  to 
ms  at  issue  by  the  more  appropri- 
and  branches  of  government.  We 
"y  begun  that  process  In  the  case 
and  quotas,  both  of  which  have 
'  d  as  Judicial  remedies. 
I  have  discussed  some  of  those 
the  Department  of  Justice  will 
the  goals  of  this  Adminlstra- 
legislatlon  and  litigation,  we 
to  effect  the  goals  I  have  out- 
are,  however,  some  things  that 
I  cannot — and  will  not — do. 
Throug  lout  my  remarks  today,  I  have  em- 
phasized 1  he  Importance  of  Judicial  restraint 


to  the  constitutional  principle  of  separation 
of  powers.  The  Constitution  confides  certain 
powers  In  the  Legislative  Branch  and  not  in 
the  Judicial  Branch.  In  a  similar  fashion,  the 
Constitution  delineates  the  proper  domain 
of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  function. 
The  Constitution  directs  the  President  to  en- 
sure the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's litigating  authority  for  the  government 
as  a  whole.  That  constitutional  command 
also  requires  the  Executive  branch  to  defend 
measures  duly  enacted  by  the  Congress — 
even  those  with  which  the  Administration 
does  not  agree. 

Statutes  with  which  we  disagree  are  nev- 
ertheless the  law  of  the  land.  As  such,  they 
must  be  defended  against  attack  in  the 
courts.  They  must  also  be  fully  enforced 
by  the  Executive  Branch  when  their  validity 
and  meaning  are  clear.  Some  have  suggested 
that  this  Administration  intends  to  do  less. 
Others  have  suggested  that  this  Administra- 
tion should  do  less. 

In  fact,  the  Department  of  Justice  intends 
to  do  exactly  what  the  Constitution  re- 
quires— to  enforce  the  laws  duly  and  consti- 
tutionally enacted  by  the  Congress.  If  we 
were  to  do  less,  we  would  ourselves  be  guilty 
of  the  same  kind  of  transgressions  that  I  have 
pledged  we  would  combat  on  the  part  of 
the  Judiciary.  Under  the  Constitution,  the 
Executive  cannot  unilaterally  alter  the  clear 
enactments  of  Congress  any  more  than  the 
courts  can.  When  It  disagrees  with  a  law,  the 
Executive  Branch  can  urge  and  support 
changes  by  the  Congress.  In  the  case  of  laws 
that  are  clearly  and  Indefensibly  unconsti- 
tutional, the  Executive  can  refuse  to  enforce 
them  and  urge  Invalidation  by  the  Courts. 
When  reasonable  defenses  are  available,  we 
will  defend  a  statute  that  does  not  Intrude 
upon  the  powers  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
That  Is  our  responsibility  under  the  Consti- 
tution Irrespective  of  our  views  on  substan- 
tive policy.  In  the  case  of  ambiguous  laws,  the 
Executive  can  In  good  faith  urge  and  pursue 
those  Interpretations  that  seem  most  con- 
sistent with  the  intentions  of  the  Congress, 
the  policies  of  the  Administration,  and  the 
other  laws  of  the  land.  The  Executive  can  do 
all  of  these  things,  but  it  can  constitution- 
ally do  no  more.  No  one  should  doubt  that 
this  Administration's  adherence  to  the  Con- 
stitutional principle  of  separation  of  powers 
win  exact  from  us  the  same  degree  of  obe- 
dience and  moderation  that  we  will  urge 
upon  the  courts. 

There  Is  an  old  story  about  James  Russell 
Lowell  when  he  was  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Court  of  St.  James  during  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  The  French  Ambassador 
of  the  time — who  was  himself  a  historian  as 
well  as  a  diplomat — approached  Lowell  with  a 
question : 

"Mr.  Ambassador,  how  long  will  the  Amer- 
ican republic  endure?" 

The  American  Ambassador  replied : 
"As  long  as  the  Ideals  of  Its  leaders  reflect 
the  Ideals  of  the  Nation's  Founding  Fathers." 
This  Administration  Intends  to  use  every 
resource  at  Its  disposal  to  ensure  that  this 
government  reflects  the  Ideals  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers.  Those  principles  have  long  en- 
abled our  Nation  both  to  endure  and  to  pros- 
per. In  the  furtherance  of  those  principles, 
however,  we  will  not  ourselves  seek  short- 
term  successes  at  the  expense  of  basic  prin- 
ciples. We  will  demand  of  ourselves  that 
same  adherence  to  sound  constitutional 
principles  that  we  Intend  to  demand  of  the 
other  branches  of  government. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


November  6,  1981 

RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
NOVEMBER  9,  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  Monday  at  12  noon. 

Thereupon,  at  12:42  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  Monday,  November  9 
1981,  at  12  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  6,  1981: 
Department  or  State 

Geoffrey  Swaebe,  of  California,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  European  Office  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Jean  Broward  Shevlln  Gerard,  of  New  York, 
for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  the  ten- 
ure of  her  service  as  the  U.S.  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization. 

Evan  Griffith  Galbralth,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
France. 

Robert  L.  Barry,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  Ca- 
reer Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Bulgaria. 

BoARo  FOK  International  Broadcasting 

Mark  Ooode,  of  California,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
for  a  term  expiring  April  28,  1983. 

U.S.    International    Development 
Cooperation  Agency 

L.  Ebersole  Gaines,  of  Idaho,  to  be  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  permanent 
promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  in  accordance 
with  section  601,  title  VI.  Transition  Provi- 
sions. Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management 
Act  of  1980,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
line  op  the  air  force 
To  be  major  general 
James  A.  Abrahamson Martin  C.  Fulcher 
William  P.  Acker  Lawrence  D.  Garrison 

James  H.  Ahmann  Harry  A.  Goodall 
Spence  M.  Armstrong  Irwin  P.  Graham 
James  I.  Baglnski  David  L.  Gray 

Walter  H.  Baxter  HI     Jac!c  I.  Gregory 


Stanley  C.  Beck 
Ernest  A.  Bedke 
Donald  W.  Bennett 
Richard  T.  Boverle 
Mrtvln  O.  Bowling 
Theodore  D, 

Broadwater 
Bill  V,  Brown 
James  L.  Brown 
James  R.  Brown 
Norma  E.  Brown 
John  T.  Buck 
Louis  C.  Buckman 
Kenneth  D.  Bums 
Richard  A.  Burpee 
William  J.  CampbeU 
Carl  H.  Cathey.  Jr. 
John  T.  Chain,  Jr. 
Melvin  P.  Chubb,  Jr. 


Fred  A.  Haeffner 
Titus  C.  Hall 
Patrick  J.  Halloran 
Guy  L.  Hecker,  Jr. 
Gerald  K.  Hendricks 
William  W.  Hoover 
Robert  E.  Kelley 
Doyle  E.  Larson 
James  E.  Light,  Jr. 
George  C.  Lynch 
William  G.  MacLaren. 

Jr. 
John  B.  Marks.  Jr. 
Leo  Marquez 
James  H.  Marshall 
William  E.  Masterson 
William  B.  Maxson 
Robert  P.  McCarthy 
Forrest  F.  McCartney 
Keith  D.  McCartney 


Nen  L.  Eddlns  __ 

George  A.  Edwards.  Jr.Russell  E.  Mohney 
Jay  T.  Edwards  III         Harry  A.  Morris 
James  C.  Enney  Cornelius  Nugteren 

Donald  L.  Evans  Lelghton  R.  Palmerton 
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Marvin  C.  Patton 
John  R.  Paulk 
Don  H,  Payne 
Kenneth  L  Peek.  Jr 
Milton  R.  Peterson 
James  C.  Pfautz 
John  L.  Plckllt 
John  L.  Plotrowskl 
Winston  D.  Powers 
John  T.  Randerson 
Mark  C.  Reynolds 
Graham  W.  Ride: 
Albert  G.  Rogers 
Davis  C.  Rohr 
Robert  D.  Russ 


Richard  K,  Saxer 
Walter  C.  Schrup? 
Richard  V.  Secord 
Stuart  H,  Sherman.  Jr. 
Carl  R.  Smith 
Perry  M.  Smith 
James  P.  Smothermon 
Casper  T.  Spangrud 
Robert  C.  Taylor 
William  R.  Usher 
Mele  Vojvodich.  Jr, 
Jack  L,  Watklns 
Wayne  E.  Whltlatch 
Charles  E.  Woods 


Richard  L.  Meyer 
George  L.  Monahan, 

Jr. 
Joseph  D.  Moore 
Joe  P.  Morgan 
Michael  A.  Nelson 
David  L.  Nichols 
Robert  C.  Oaks 
Peter  W.  Odgers 


Chaplain 
Richard  Carr 

dental  corps 
Stanley  C.  Kolodny 

MEDICAL    CORPS 


Max  B.  Bralllar 
Murphy  A.  Chesney 


John  W.  Ord 
Howard  R.  Unger 


To  be  brigadier  general 

Richard  P.  Abel  Richard  H.  Dunwoody 

Donald  O.  Aldrldge  Archer  L.  Durham 

Michael  H.  Alexander  Plntard  M.  Dyer  III 

Melvin  G.  Alkire  Duane  H,  Erlckson 

Clarence  R.  Autery  Alonzo  L,  Ferguson 

Leon  W.  Babcock,  Jr.  David  W  Forgan 


Jerome  R.  Barnes.  Jr. 
Robert  D,  Beckel 
Carl  N.  Beer 
Kenneth  H.  Bell 
Charles  E.  Bishop 
James  T.  Boddle.  Jr. 
wmiam  C.  Bowden 
Tliomas  C.  Brandt 
wnuam  J.  Breckner. 

Jr. 
Elmer  T.  Brooks 
Donald  D.  Brown 
Stanford  E.  Brown 
America  P.  Bruno 
John  R.  Budner 
Robert  E.  Buhrow 
Lyman  E.  Buzard 
James  T.  Callaghan 
Duncan  W.  Campbell 
Michael  P  C.  Cams 
Aloyslus  G.  Casey 
Duane  H.  Cassldy 
Robert  D.  Caudry 
William  M.  Charles, 

Jr. 
Joseph  H.  Connolly 
William  M. 

Constantlne 
Wilson  C.  Cooney 
Thomas  L.  Craig 
Charles  J. 

Cunningham.  Jr 
Lewis  G.  Curtis 
Thomas  G.  Darling 
Mllford  E,  Davis 
James  C,  Dever,  Jr, 
Chris  O.  Dlvlch 
John  J.  Doran.  Jr. 
William  L.  Doyle.  Jr. 
Christian  F.  Dreyer. 

Jr. 
Michael  J.  Dugan 


Daniel  B.  Oeran 
Edward  N.  Glddlngs 
Donald  W.  Goodman 
William  A.  Gorton 
James  1.  Granger 
John  E.  Griffith 
Charles  R.  Hamm 
Alfred  G.  Hansen 
Elbert  E.  Harbour 
Wlnfleld  S.  Harpe 
Monroe  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 
Edward  J.  Heinz 
Thomas  J.  Hlckey 
Jesso  S.  Hooker 
Paul  H.  Hodges 
Harley  A.  Hughes 
John  P.  Hyde 
Richard  A.  Ingram 
Delbert  H.  Jacobs 
Ralph  K.  Jacobson 
Hansford  T.  Johnson 
James  G.  Jones 
Albert  J.  Kaehn,  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Karns 
Melbourne  Klmsey 
WUllam  L.  Kirk 
E)onald  L.  Lamberson 
Gerald  D.  Larson 
Buford  D,  Lary 
John  R.  Lasater 
Albert  J.  Lenskl 
Donald  P,  Lltke 
Rano  E,  Lueker 
Leland  K.  Lukens 
Sheldon  J.  Lustlg 
wnUam  J.  Mall.  Jr. 
Gordon  P.  Masterson 
Robert  I.  McCann 
Jame::  P.  McCarthy 
Charles  McCausland 
Thomas  G.  Mclnerney 
Merrill  A.  McPeak 


Henry  J,  Sechler 
John  A.  Shaud 
Winiam  M.  Shaw.  Jr. 
Jack  W.  Sheppard 
William  L.  Shields.  Jr. 
ElUe  G.  Shuler.  Jr. 
Charles  P.  Sklpton 
Monroe  T.  Smith 
Robert  D.  Springer 


WUllam  E.  Overacker  Richard  E,  Steere 
Maurice  C.  Padden       John  T.  Stlhl 
Robert  B.  Patterson 
David  L.  Patton 


John  H.  Storrle 
Donald  J.  Stukel 
Thomas  S.  Swalm 
WUllam  E.  Thurman 
Lary  N.  Tlbbetts 
Marlon  P.  Tldwell 
Thomas  G.  Tobln 


Randall  D.  Peat 

Attlllo  Pedroll 

Leonard  H.  Perroots 

Robert  O.  Petty 

Jimmy  C.  Pettyjohn     _ 

Robert  B.  Plowden.  Jr  Harold  W.  Todd 

Eugene  M.  Foe.  Jr.         William  T.  Tolbert 

Walter  H.  Poore  Regis  F.  A.  Urschler 

George  B.  Powers.  Jr.  Wllma  L.  Vaught 

Gerald  L.  Prather         Russell  L.  Vlolett 

Raymond  C.  Preston.    Donald  A.  Vogt 


Rudolph  P.  Wacker 
Paul  D.  Wagoner 
Brlen  D,  Ward 
Winiam  B.  Webb 
Bernard  L.  Weiss 
Browning  C,  Wharton. 

Jr. 
Gordon  E.  Williams 
Harold  J.  M.  WlUlams 
Clinton  H.  Wlnne.  Jr. 
Clifton  D.  Wright.  Jr. 


Jr. 
PhUlp  S.  Prince 
Richard  W.  Pryor 
Allen  K.  Rachel 
Bernard  P,  Randolph 
Donald  L,  Rans 
Thomas  C.  Richards 
Craven  C.  Rogers.  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Rosenberg 
Thomas  W.  Sawyer 
Gerald  C.  Schwankl 

Chaplain 

John  A.  Collins 

Judge  Advocates 
Gordon  A.  Glnsburg 
Joseph  R.  Lowry 
C.  C.Teagarden 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Frederic  P.  Doppelt 
William  H.  Greendyke 
Monte  B.  Miller 
Gerald  W.  Parker 
Bealer  T.  Rogers,  Jr. 
Kermlt  Q.  Vandenbos 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Donald  B.  Wagner 

NtlRSE  CORPS 

Sarah  P.  Wells 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  Judge  Advocate 
General  Corps  Officer  for  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
grade  Indicated  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  624  and  sec- 
tion 601(a).  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Man- 
agement Act. 

JtTDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  CORPS 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Donald  Wayne  Hansen.  524-38-7022. 
Judge  Advocate  General  Corps.  U.S.   Army. 
In  THE  Air  Force 
Air   Force   nominations   beginning   Theo- 
dore M.  Allen,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Charles  E.  Wilson,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  6.  1981. 


Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Amrlt  S. 
Ablng.  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Wayne  E,  Ellis,  to  be  captain,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
October  22.  1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Densel 
K.  Acheson.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Hubert 
E.  Wrenn.  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  October  27. 
1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ray- 
mond E.  Abel.  Jr..  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  ending  David  G.  Wood,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  27.  1981, 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Francis 
W.  Aheam.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  James  C.  Rock,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  27,  1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Michael 
J.  Mansfield,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Mark  H.  Fox.  to  be  major,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  October  27.  1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  C. 
Aaml.  Jr..  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Hubert  E.  Wrenn.  to  be  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
RrcoRD  on  October  27.  1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Wiley  P. 
Adams,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Adrian  A. 
Williamson,  to  be  major,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  October  27. 
1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Nicholas 

Abate,    to    be    major,    and   ending    Dan    O, 

Yoshll.  to  be  major,  which  nominations  were 

received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 

Congressional  Record  on  October  27,   1981, 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Roy  L. 

Aanerud,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Grover  E. 

Wroe,  to  be  major,  which  nominations  were 

received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 

Congressional  Record  on  October  27.  1981. 

Air    Force    nominations    beginning    Ral- 

Itn  J.  Aars.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Fred  J. 

Witzgall.  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations 

were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 

the  Congressional  Record  on  October  27. 

1981. 

In  the  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Alan  H.  Ben- 
nett, to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and  end- 
ing Patrick  A.  Shannon,  to  be  Ueutenant 
commander,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  October  21.  1981. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  nomination  of  Floyd  A.  Ranch.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  for  reappointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-2)  In  the 
VS.  Marine  Corps,  which  was  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  21,  1981. 
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IN  TrtE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

F(nday,  November  6,  1981 

NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 

comihend  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Me- 

Council,    whose    Chairman    is 

Wiesel  and  Vice  Chairman  is 

Mkrk  E.  Tsdisman,  for  its  spon- 

of  a  unique  conference  at  the 
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3f  the  delegations  present  and 

by  their  governments  was  a 

delegation    evidencing    a 

interest  by  the  governments  in- 

;o  demonstrate  their  commit- 

understand    what    occurred 

Hitler  regime  so  that  it  may 

repeated. 

s  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Holo- 
Memorial  Council  which,  as  this 
knows,  we  unanimously  leg- 
nto  existence,  and  which  two 
have  affirmed, 
the  2'/^  day  conference,  there 
numerous  panels  presenting  eye- 
accounts,  poignantly,  dramati- 
affectively  delivered  by  high 
military  personnel  as  well  as 
in  the  panel  on  military 
by  senior  surgeons  and  medical 
nurses  and  orderlies  in  the 
panel;  by  chaplains  of  every 
the  chaplaincy  panel;  by  re- 
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sisters  in  the  most  incredible  revela- 
tions of  their  stories  from  so  many 
camps  and  countries  and  their  at- 
tempts to  weaken  the  Nazi  effort  from 
within;  from  the  survivors  themselves 
whose  perspective  is  the  mirror  image 
of  all  of  the  other  panels  in  its  poign- 
ant, stark  reality  and  tragedy;  by 
senior  members  of  the  war  crimes  tri- 
bunal from  many  nations  in  a  final 
plenary  panel  on  discovering  the  Final 
Solution,  chaired  by  Marvin  Kalb  of 
NBC  News,  with  panelists  John  Pehle, 
the  first  head  of  the  War  Refugee 
Board,  Vassily  Yakovlevich  Petrenko. 
Reserve  Lieutenant  General  of  the 
Armies  of  the  U.S.S.R..  who  was  the 
liberating  General  of  Auschwitz. 
Robert  Wolf  of  the  U.S.  Archives  and 
Prof.  Jan  Karsky.  currently  living  in 
the  United  States  who  had  a  most  in- 
credible story  to  tell  of  bringing  the 
news  in  1942  of  the  treatment  of  Jews 
and  others  in  concentration  camps  and 
in  the  ghettos  of  Europe  under  Nazi 
control. 

Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig. 
Jr.  addressed  the  sessions  at  the  very 
beginning.  Heads  of  delegations  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  PYance,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  pro- 
vided their  perspectives  very  eloquent- 
ly. Medals  of  Honor  struck  in  gold  by 
the  Franklin  Mint  were  presented  to 
the  heads  of  each  delegation  at  the 
final,  very  moving  ceremony  at  the 
Department  of  State  conference  room. 

The  Department  of  State  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  its  close  cooperation 
in  helping  to  make  this  historic  con- 
ference a  great  success.  Each  country 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  high 
level  of  delegates  it  appointed  and  for 
the  active  and  important  contributions 
each  made  at  the  conference. 

Chairman  Wiesel,  Vice  Chairman 
Talisman,  and  Mr.  Miles  Lerman,  the 
coordinator  of  the  conference,  and 
their  staff  are  due  special  recognition 
for  the  long  effort  insuring  that  this 
conference  would  be  as  successful  as  it 
was. 

The  entire  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  available  soon  in  an  of- 
ficial printed  form  so  it  may  be  distrib- 
uted widely.  Fortunately,  each  of  the 
sessions  was  video-taped  so  that  every 
presentation  will  be  available  for 
school  children,  for  college  teaching, 
for  churches  and  synagogues,  and  for 
community  groups  throughout  the 
world  so  they  may  remember  and  un- 
derstand the  tragedy  of  the  holocaust. 

I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  opening  statement  of  Elie 
Wiesel.  distinguished  Andrew  Mellon 
professor    of    Humanities    at    Boston 


University,  and  Chairman  of  U.S.  Hol- 
ocaust Memorial  Council.  At  another 
point  I  will  insert  a  statement  by  Mark 
E.  Talisman,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  at 
the  October  27  dinner  at  the  Smithso- 
nian for  members  of  the  delegations, 
Members  of  Congress,  and  distin- 
guished visitors.  I  will  also  include  re- 
marks made  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  conference  by  Miles  Lerman.  coor- 
dinator of  the  conference.  Finally.  I 
will  enter  in  the  Record  a  complete 
schedule  of  conference  events.  They 
are  as  follows: 

WELCoifiNG  Address— Meeting  Again 
(By  the  Honorable  Elie  Wiesel) 

Monsieur  le  Ministre  des  Anciens  combat- 
tants.  Excellencies,  distinguished  guests, 
delegates,  and  friends,  as  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  It  is  my 
privilege  to  welcome  you  and  thank  you  for 
having  accepted  our  invitation  to  join  us  as 
we  undertake  a  unique  pilgrimage  into  his- 
tory and  its  darkest,  convulsive  nightmare. 

Thirty-six-and-seven  years  ago,  we  experi- 
enced, together,  a  moment  of  destiny  with- 
out parallel— never  to  be  measured— never 
to  be  repeated;  a  moment  that  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  time,  on  the  other  side  of  ex- 
istence. 

When  we  first  met.  at  the  threshold  of  a 
universe  struck  by  malediction,  we  spoke 
different  languages,  we  were  strangers  to 
one  another,  we  might  as  well  have  descend- 
ed from  different  planets.  And  yet— a  link 
was  created  between  us,  a  bond  was  estab- 
lished. We  became  not  only  comrades,  not 
only  brothers:  we  became  each  other's  wit- 
nesses. 

I  remember— I  shall  always  remember  the 
day  I  was  liberated:  April  11,  1945.  Buchen- 
wald.  The  terrifying  silence  terminated  by 
abrupt  yelling.  The  first  American  soldiers. 
Their  faces  ashen.  Their  eyes— I  shall  never 
forget  their  eyes,  your  eyes.  You  looked  and 
looked,  you  could  not  move  your  gaze  away 
from  us:  it  was  as  though  you  sought  to 
alter  reality  with  your  eyes.  They  reflected 
astonishment,  bewilderment,  endless  pain, 
and  anger— yes,  anger  above  all.  Rarely 
have  I  seen  such  anger,  such  rage— con- 
tained, mute,  yet  ready  to  burst  with  frus- 
tration, humiliation  and  utter  helplessness. 
Then  you  broke  down.  You  wept.  You  wept 
and  wept  uncontrollably,  unashamedly:  you 
were  our  children  then,  for  we,  the  12-year- 
old,  the  16-year-old  boys  in  Buchenwald  and 
Theresienstadt  and  Mauthausen  knew  so 
much  more  than  you  about  life  and  death. 
You  wept:  we  could  not.  We  had  no  more 
tears  left;  we  had  nothing  left.  In  a  way  we 
were  deaid  and  we  knew  it.  What  did  we 
feel?  Only  sadness. 

And  also:  gratitude.  And  ultimately,  it  was 
gratitude  that  brought  us  back  to  normalcy 
and  to  society.  Do  you  remember,  friends? 
In  Lublin  and  Dachau.  Stuthoff  and  Nord- 
hausen,  Ravensbruck  and  Majdanek  and 
Belsen  and  Auschwitz  you  were  surrounded 
by  sick  and  wounded  and  hungry  wretches, 
barely   alive,    pathetic   in    their   futile   at- 
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tempts  to  touch  you,  to  smile  at  you.  to  re- 
assure you.  to  console  you  and  most  of  all  to 
carry  you  in  triumph  on  their  frail  shoul- 
ders: you  were  heroes,  our  idols:  tell  me. 
friends,  have  you  ever  felt  such  love,  such 
admiration? 

One  thing  we  did  not  do:  We  did  not  try  to 
explain;  explanations  were  neither  needed 
nor  possible.  Liberators  and  survivors 
looked  at  one  another— and  what  each  of  us 
experienced  then,  we  shall  try  to  recapture 
together,  now.  at  this  reunion  which  to  me 
represents  a  miracle  in  itself. 

At  this  point,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  Council  whose  Chairman  I  am 
privileged  to  be. 

Created  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  enacted  into  law  by  the  unani- 
mous act  of  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes, 
our  Council  is  essentially  nonpolltical.  It 
has  not  been  used  and  shall  not  be  used  by 
any  administration  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  make  our  citizens— and  people  ev- 
erywhere, aware  of  the  unspeakable  crimes 
perpetrated  systematically,  and  officially, 
against  the  Jewish  people  and  humanity. 

Our  activities  are  manifold  in  nature  and 
in  scope.  The  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee, which  coordinated  this  conference, 
is  but  one  of  the  committees  functioning 
within  the  Council. 

Another  committee  is  in  charge  of  gather- 
ing pertinent  archives:  another  is  preparing 
educational  programs  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  imlversities.  There  is 
a  Conunittee  to  prepare  the  annual  Remem- 
brance Day  ceremonies,  another  to  plan  the 
Museum,  and  yet  another  is  engaged  in  rais- 
ing funds  to  finance  all  these  activities. 
What  we  all  have  in  common  is  an  obses- 
sion; not  to  betray  the  dead  we  left  behind 
or  who  left  us  behind.  They  were  killed 
once:  they  must  not  be  killed  again  through 
forgetfulness. 

This  conference  has  its  own  history. 
Moscow  1979.  Members  of  a  Presidential 
delegation  met  with  certain  high-ranking 
Red  Army  officers.  One  of  them  in  particu- 
lar meant  much  to  us:  General  Petrenko 
had  liberated  Auschwitz.  It  was  an  extraor- 
dinary encounter.  We  exchanged  stories.  He 
told  us  of  the  preparations  to  break  through 
the  German  lines  and  I  told  him  of  the  last 
day  in  camp,  the  last  roll  call,  the  last  night, 
the  last  consultations  among  inmates, 
friends,  fathers  and  sons;  what  should  one 
do?  hide?  where?  The  Red  Army  was  so 
near,  so  near.  We  prayed,  I  told  General  Pe- 
trenko. We  prayed  for  you  and  your  men 
and  no  believer  ever  prayed  to  his  or  her 
God  with  more  fervor. 

And  so— while  General  Petrenko  and  I 
were  telling  each  other  tales  of  courage  and 
despair,  I  suddenly  had  the  idea  of  bringing 
together  liberators  from  all  the  allied 
forces.  To  listen  to  you  and  to  thank  you. 
And— why  not  admit  it— to  solicit  your  help. 
Our  testimony  is  being  disputed  by  morally 
deranged  Nazis  and  Nazi-lovers;  your  voices 
may  silence  them.  You  were  the  first  men  to 
discover  the  abyss,  just  as  we  were  its  last 
Inhabitants.  What  we  symbolized  to  one  an- 
other then  was  so  special  that  it  remained 
part  of  our  very  being. 

Well— here  you  are,  friends  from  so  many 
nations,  reunited  with  those  who  owe  you 
their  lives,  just  as  you  owe  them  the  flame 
that  scorched  your  memories. 

On  that  most  memorable  day,  the  day  of 
our  liberation— whether  it  took  place  in 
1944  or  in  1945,  in  Poland  or  in  Germany- 
you  incarnated  for  us  humanities  noblest 
yearning  to  be  free,  and  even  more;  to  bring 
freedom  to  those  who  are  not. 
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For  us.  you  represented  hope.  True.  6  mil- 
lion Jews  have  been  annihilated,  millions  of 
brave  men  and  women  massacred  by  the 
Nazis  and  their  collaborators,  but  we  are 
duty-bound  to  remember  always  that  to  con- 
front the  Fascist  criminal  conquests,  a 
unique  alliance  of  nations,  gigantic  armies, 
transcending  geo-political  and  ideological 
borders,  were  raised  on  five  continents,  and 
they  went  to  war  on  behalf  of  Humankind. 
The  fact  that  millions  of  soldiers  wearing 
different  uniforms  united  to  fight  together, 
t>e  victorious  together  and,  alas,  sometimes 
die  together,  seemed  to  justify  man's  faith 
in  his  own  humanity— in  spite  of  the  enemy. 
We  thought  of  the  killers  and  we  were 
ready  to  give  up  on  man;  but  then  we  re- 
membered those  who  resisted  them— on 
open  battle-fields  as  well  as  in  the  under- 
ground movements  in  France,  Norway,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  and  the  U.S.S.R.— and  we 
reconciled  ourselves  with  the  human  condi- 
tion. We  were— can  you  believe  it— naive 
enough  to  think  that  we  who  had  witnessed, 
for  a  while,  the  domination  of  evil  would 
prevent  it  from  surfacing  again.  On  the  very 
ruins  of  civilization,  we  aspired  to  erect  new 
sanctuaries  for  our  children  were  life  would 
be  sanctified  and  not  denigrated,  compas- 
sion practiced,  not  rediculed. 

It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  allow  our- 
selves to  slide  into  melancholy  resignation. 
We  chose  differently,  we  chose  to  become 
spokesmen  for  man's  quest  for  generosity 
and  his  need  and  capacity  to  turn  his — or 
her— suffering  into  something  productive, 
something  creative. 

We  had  hoped  then  that  out  of  so  much 
torment  and  grief  and  mourning  a  new  mes- 
sage would  be  handed  down  to  future  gen- 
erations—a  warning   against   the   inherent 
perils  of  discrimination,  fanaticism,  poverty, 
depravation,  ignorance,  oppression,  humilia- 
tion, and  Injustice,  and  war— the  ultimate 
injustice,  the  ultimate  humiliation. 
Yes,  friend;  we  were  naive. 
And  perhapfs  we  still  are. 
[Remarks   in   French   omitted   from   the 
Record.] 

To  paraphrase  Neitzsche,  we  looked  deep 
into  the  abyass— and  the  abyass  looked  back 
at  us.  No  one  comes  close  to  the  kindgom  of 
night  and  goes  away  unconcerned.  We  told 
the  tale— or.  at  least,  we  tried.  We  resisted 
all  temptations  to  isolate  ourselves  and  be 
silent.  Instead  we  chose  to  affirm  our  des- 
perate faith  in  testimony.  We  forced  our- 
selves to  speak— however  inadequately,  how- 
ever poorly.  We  may  have  used  the  wrong 
words— but  then  there  are  no  words  to  de- 
scribe the  ineffable.  We  spoke  in  spite  of 
language,  in  spite  of  'he  limits  that  exist  l)e- 
tween  what  we  say  and  outsiders  hear.  We 
spoke  and  *  '  *  explosions  in  Paris,  bombs 
in  Antwerpe,  murderous  attacks  in  Vienna. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  Nazism  could  dare 
come  back  into  the  open  so  soon— while  we 
are  still  alive,  while  we  are  still  here  to  de- 
nounce its  poisonous  nature  as  illustrated  in 
Treblinka? 

Again  we  must  admit  our  naivete.  We 
thought  we  had  vanquished  what  Brecht 
called  the  beast,  but  no:  it  is  still  showing  its 
claws.  At  l>est,  what  a  gathering  such  as  this 
could  do  is  to  shame  the  beast  into  hiding. 
If  we  here  succeed— and  I  hope  and  pray 
that  we  shall— In  rising  above  politics,  above 
the  usual  recriminations  between  East  and 
West,  above  simplistic  propaganda,  and 
simply  tell  the  world  what  both  liberators 
and  liberated  have  seen,  then  something 
may  happen:  the  world  may  choose  to  pay 
more  attention  to  what  hangs  as  threat  to 
its  very  future. 
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If  we  succeed— and  I  hope  and  pray  that 
we  shaU— in  putting  aside  what  divides  us— 
and  what  divides  us  is  superf ical— if  we  dedi- 
cate ourselves  not  only  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  suffered  but  to  the  future 
of  those  who  are  suffering  today,  we  shall 
be  serving  notice  on  mankind  that  we  shall 
never  allow  this  earth  to  be  made  into  a 
prison  again,  that  we  shall  never  allow  war 
to  be  considered  as  a  solution  to  any  prob- 
lem—for war  Ls  the  problem.  If  we  succeed, 
then  our  encounter  will  be  recorded  as  yet 
another  of  our  common  victories. 

If  we  do  not  raise  our  voice  against  war— 
who  will?  We  speak  with  the  authority  of 
men  and  women  who  have  seen  war;  we 
know  what  it  is.  We  have  seen  the  burnt  vil- 
lages, the  devastated  cities,  the  deserted 
homes,  we  still  see  the  demented  mothers 
whose  children  are  being  massacred  before 
their  eyes,  we  still  follow  the  endless  noctur- 
nal processions  to  the  flames  rising  up  to 
the  seventh  heaven— if  not  higher  •  •  • . 

We  are  gathered  here  to  testify— together. 
Our  tale  is  a  t&le  of  solitude  and  fear  and 
anonymous  death— but  also  of  compassion, 
generosity,  bravery  and  solidarity.  Togeth- 
er, you  the  liberators  and  we  the  survivors 
represent  a  commitment  to  memory  whose 
intensity  will  remain.  In  its  name  we  shall 
continue  to  voice  our  concerns  and  our 
hopes  not  for  our  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  humankind.  Its  very  survival  may  depend 
on  its  ability  and  willingness  to  listen. 

And  to  rememl>er.« 


SIXTIETH  WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OP  MARriAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sat- 
urday, November  7,  is  an  important 
date  and  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Allan  Cecil  on  the 
occasion  of  their  60th  wedding  anni- 
versary. I  hope  you  will  join  me  in 
wishing  them  many  more  years  of 
happiness. 

I  would  like  to  bring  this  very  impor- 
tant wedding  anniversary  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  and  to  extend  to 
these  very  dear  people  in  my  district 
sincere  congratulations  on  their  60th 
wedding  anniversary.* 


IMF  TO  LOAN  INDIA  $5.6 
BILUON 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  will 
vote  next  Monday  to  approve  the  larg- 
est loan  in  its  history.  The  recipient  is 
India,  which  will  receive  $5.6  billion 
over  3  years  at  a  below  market  rate  of 
interest  in  the  range  of  10  percent. 
Unlike  most  IMF  loans  which  have  a 
maturity  of  3  to  5  years  and  are  for 
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short-term  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems, tliis  is  c  4-  to  10-year  loan  with 
the  pro  :eeds  being  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

This  oan  raises  a  number  of  con- 
cerns which  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  First, 
India  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  a 
country  obtaining  large  amounts  of 
U.S.  ai<  who  frequently  opposes  and 
works  igainst  U.S.  foreign  policies, 
and  do€  s  so  with  impunity.  For  exam- 
ple, Ind  ia  has  developed  close  military 
ties  wit  1  the  Soviet  ITnion,  exploded  a 
nuclear  weapon,  refused  to  condemn 
the  Soriet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
and  mo  !t  recently  approved  a  commu- 
nique (if  nonalined  countries  which 
malicioi  isly  attacked  the  good  name  of 
the  United  States.  Yet  we  continue  to 
participate  in  expanded  aid  programs 
to  this  !  lation.  It  is  as  if  we  are  saying 
to  the  \  forld,  particularly  to  the  Third 
World,  that  there  is  no  price  to  pay 
for  opp>sition,  however  unreasonable, 
to  U.S.   oreign  policies. 

Secortti,  India  has  become  one  of  the 
largest  beneficiaries  of  foreign  aid  and 
subsidi^d  credit.  This  is  so  despite  the 
fact  thrt  India  could  borrow  substan- 
tial sui  IS  in  private  credit  markets. 
The  Inc  ian  Government  has  taken  the 
sensible,  but  selfish,  position  of  ob- 
taining all  the  concessional  loans  and 
grants  possible.  Why  borrow  money 
when  y<  lu  can  get  it  free?  However,  not 
only  do  !s  this  Indian  policy  crowd  out 
the  cre(  it  requirements  of  more  needy 
nations,  but  it  creates  a  nearly  insatia- 
ble demand  for  expanded  U.S.  foreign 
aid. 

Third  this  loan  will  allow  the  Indian 
Government  to  further  tighten  its 
control  over  its  private  sector.  The 
proceeds  of  the  loan,  in  part,  will  be 
used  f o  •  increased  government  invest- 
ments in  domestic  industries.  A  large 
amount  of  the  blame  for  the  poor  per- 
formance of  the  Indian  economy  can 
be  attriDuted  to  harmful  self-inflicted 
econom  c  policies  such  as  price  con- 
trols, exchange  rate  controls,  subsi- 
dies, and  nationalized  industries.  For- 
eign ai<^  and  concessional  loans  have 
been  hi  wiping  finance  these  unsound 
econom  c  policies. 

Fourti,  India  has  been  the  largest 
borrowtr  from  the  International  De- 
velopm(  nt  Association  (IDA)  of  the 
World  I  lank.  IDA,  which  is  undergoing 
a  majo  ■  expansion,  provides  50-year 
credits  ut  zero  interest  to  the  most  im- 
poverished countries.  India  has  re- 
ceived 4)0  percent  of  all  IDA  lending.  It 
appears  inconsistent  for  IDA'S  largest 
borrower  to  be  receiving  the  IMF's 
largest  loan  with  these  terms.  India's 
ability  I  o  obtain  such  a  loan  would  in- 
dicate that  it  no  longer  needs  to 
remain  in  IDA  borrower. 

Finally,  there  is  the  concern  that 
the  IMF  may  be  changing  its  role 
from  ar  organization  which  has  aided 
nations  in  mitigating,  short-term  bal- 
ance-of  ■  payments       problems.       The 
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World  Bank  has  generated  much  criti- 
cism for  moving  away  from  hard  devel- 
opment lending  and  toward  interna- 
tional welfare.  Certainly  there  should 
be  widespread  opposition  to  the  IMF's 
moving  in  a  similar  direction,  yet  a  4- 
to  10-year  loan  at  concessional  interest 
rates  would  imply  that  it  may  indeed 
be  also  moving  to  become  another 
international  welfare  institution. 

Last  year  the  United  States  provided 
an  appropriation  of  some  $5.5  billion 
to  the  IMF.  I  am  certain  this  action 
would  not  have  been  taken  if  there 
had  been  any  idea  that  we  would  be 
confronted  with  a  $5.6  billion  IMF 
loan  to  India  the  following  year. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  yet  to  adopt  a  posi- 
tion for  Monday's  vote.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  make  their  views 
known  on  this  matter.* 
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dor.  Again,  I  commend  the  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Subcommittee  for 
yesterday's  action.* 


COMMONSENSE  TOWARD  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  irew  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  Inter- American  Affairs  Sub- 
committee approved  a  resolution 
unanimously,  asking  the  administra- 
tion to  "press  for  unconditional  discus- 
sions among  the  major  political  fac- 
tions in  El  Salvador This  resolu- 
tion comes  directly  after  the  President 
dismissed  an  appeal  by  the  Salvadoran 
left  to  end  civil  strife  in  that  country. 
The  administration  had  rejected  the 
left's  proposal,  saying  they  had  noth- 
ing new  to  offer. 

Wisely,  however,  the  members  of  the 
Inter-American  Affairs  Subcormnittee 
realized  that  discussions  are  a  neces- 
sary first  step  for  "guaranteeing  a  safe 
and  stable  environment  for  free  and 
open  democratic  elections."  The  sub- 
committee indicated  to  the  President 
that  Congress  does  not  approve  of  the 
present  focus  of  U.S.  policy  in  El  Sal- 
vador. There  is  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  military;  there  is  not  enough  con- 
cern for  open  dialog  between  all  con- 
cerned political  groups. 

The  resolution  drafted  by  the  sub- 
committee stressed  that  constituent 
assembly  elections  scheduled  for 
March  1982  must,  "be  considered  valid 
by  all  political  factions  •  •  '."  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
will  come  out  in  favor  of  either  the 
left  or  the  right,  it  merely  indicates 
that  the  United  States  supports  an 
end  to  the  violence  in  El  Salvador  but 
wants  to  promote  democratic  reform. 
As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  the  real  vic- 
tims of  the  present  turmoil  in  El  Sal- 
vador are  its  people.  "Unconditional 
discussions,"  no  matter  who  initiates 
them,  are  a  crucial  first  step  to  bring- 
ing peace  and  democracy  to  El  Salva- 


UNEQUAL  BALANCING  ACT 


HON.  BILL  NELSON 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  €,  1981 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Col.  Stone  Christo- 
pher of  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.,  has 
brought  to  my  attention  an  editorial 
entitled  "Unequal  Balancing  Act"  in 
the  July  30.  1981,  issue  of  Nordstjer- 
nan-Svea  Den,  the  oldest  Swedish 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.  Colo- 
nel Christopher,  a  retired  Air  Force  in- 
telligence officer,  has  suggested  that 
this  article  on  the  proposed  Nordic  nu- 
clear free  zone  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  to 
many  of  those  who  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
this  editorial  at  this  point: 

UifEQUAL  Balancing  Act 
(By  T.  Edward  Karlsson) 

A  Nordic  zone  free  from  nuclear  weapons 
is  now  being  debated  in  Sweden  and  the  pos- 
sibilities for  attaining  this  ought  to  be  ex- 
plored it  has  been  agreed  by  all  the  five  po- 
litical parties  in  the  Swedish  parliament, 
and  all  the  Nordic  foreign  ministers  have 
also  Indicated  that  they  feel  this  would  be  a 
favorable  development.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  reported  in  the  Swedish  media  that  the 
United  States  is  not  In  favor  of  such  an  idea 
because  of  the  lack  of  balance  in  the  propos- 
al when  considering  the  Russian  posture. 

If  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
American  officials  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem will  find  the  suggestion  in  its  present 
form  a  rather  one-sided  proposal  favoring 
the  other  so-caUed  "super  power",  which  ac- 
tually first  put  forth  such  a  plan  as  early  as 
1959  by  the  then  leader  of  the  Russian  com- 
munist party  and  also  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, Nikita  Khrushchev.  Two  years 
later  the  notion  was  voiced  by  a  Danish  so- 
cialist in  the  Nordic  Council  and  by  the 
Finnish  communist  leader  at  that  time.  Still 
two  years  later  the  same  idea  was  presented 
by  a  group  of  Danish  communists  visiting 
moscow. 

A  month  later,  in  May  of  1963,  the  Finn- 
ish president  presented  a  similar  proposal  as 
his  own  idea  and  proclaimed  it  as  a  main 
point  of  the  Finnish  foreign  policy.  There  is 
a  very  important  point  to  consider  in  all 
these  proposals  of  a  Nordic  zone  free  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

All  of  the  suggestions  up  to  this  point  re- 
ferred to  the  four  Nordic  countries  only 
both  in  peace  and  war,  but  not  to  any  part 
of  nearby  Russian  territory,  or  any  other 
areas  around  the  Baltic  within  the  domina- 
tion of  influence  of  Russia,  such  as  Poland, 
East  Germany,  the  Baltic  provinces,  or  for 
that  matter  the  Baltic  Sea  itself.  It  is  well 
known  that  Russia  has  one  of  the  largest 
buildups  of  nuclear  weapons  bases  in  the 
world  in  Murmansk  near  the  Finnish  border 
which  is  ice-free  the  year  round  and  one  of 
Russia's  most  important  harbors  for  subma- 
rines with  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  also  known 
that  Russian  or  its  allies'  submarines  are  op- 
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eratlng  in  the  Baltic,  some  of  them  with  nu- 
clear weapons. 

According  to  a  treaty  with  Russia,  con- 
cluded in  Paris  in  1947.  it  was  established 
that  Finland  may  not  have  any  nuclear 
weapons  of  its  own  or  allow  any  nuclear 
Weapons  on  its  territory  In  Peacetime,  al- 
though a  mutual  friendship  and  assistance 
pact  between  Finland  and  Russia  the  follow- 
ing year  would  allow  Russia  to  place  mili- 
tary forces,  which  of  course  would  Include 
nuclear  weapons,  on  Finnish  soil  in  case  of 
war. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Finland 
seems  to  be  the  only  Nordic  country  sug- 
gesting that  the  zone  free  from  nuclear 
weapons  should  apply  only  to  the  four 
Nordic  countries,  while  the  other  three  feel 
that  a  Nordic  free  zone  ought  to  be  the  first 
step  toward  a  European  zone  free  from  nu- 
clear weapons,  which  also  should  include 
areas  of  the  Russian  territory  within  the 
European  sphere  of  Interest.  Inasmuch  as 
this  point  of  view  is  entirely  contrary  to 
Russian  inclinations,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
zone  free  of  nuclear  weapons  even  in  the 
Nordic  countries  is  running  into  a  lot  of  dif- 
ficult problems  which  have  to  be  solved 
before  any  real  progress  is  likely  to  take 
place. 

The  continuing  increase  of  weapons  of  all 
kinds  on  Russia's  Kola  peninsula  near  the 
Finnish  border  and  the  Norwegian  border  in 
the  far  north  does  not  give  any  Indication 
that  Russia  would  be  willing  to  pull  back 
any  of  these  bases  from  their  dominating 
position  of  any  point  on  the  European  conti- 
nent, including  of  course,  their  very  close 
proximity  to  all  vital  parts  of  the  Nordic 
countries,  which  even  their  regular  forces 
easily  could  enter  through  their  treaty  with 
Finland  in  case  of  a  war. 

The  free  zone  idea  has  recently  again 
been  advocated  by  the  Russian  leader 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  as  reported  in  a  Finnish 
newspaper,  where  it  is  pointed  out  that 
Russia  is  willing  to  guarantee  what  in  fact 
already  exists,  the  Nordic  zone  free  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  proposal  seems  timed  to 
counteract  the  Norwegian  acceptance  of  a 
NATO  plan  in  1979  of  getting  better  nuclear 
weapons  to  match  the  Russian  threat. 

Some  Swedish  newspaper  editorials 
wonder  what  if  anything  Russia  would  be 
willing  to  give  in  return  for  such  a  guaran- 
tee. That  is  not  mentioned  by  Brezhnev,  al- 
though the  Nordic  nations  might  have  to 
give  up  any  thoughts  of  their  own  defense  Lf 
Russia  decides  to  move  its  front  lines  includ- 
ing its  nuclear  weaponry,  all  the  way  west  to 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  A  more  unbalanced 
agreement  could  hardly  be  imagined.* 
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Justice  Institute  to  study  and  find  so- 
lutions to  the  problem  of  overcrowd- 
ing in  correctional  facilities. 

On  Tuesday,  June  24,  the  Suffolk 
County  Legislature  approved  a  com- 
munity service  program  as  an  alterna- 
tive for  prisoners  sentenced  to  a  week- 
end in  our  overcrowded  county  jail. 

Community  service  as  an  alternative 
to  incarceration  has  three  separate  yet 
important  attractions:  The  offender  is 
punished,  rehabilitation  is  made  possi- 
ble, and,  most  importantly,  there  is  a 
noticeable  contribution  to  the 
common  good.  In  this  time  of  in- 
creased interest  in  strict  economic  con- 
sequences it  should  be  noted  that 
funds  are  saved— $100  per  inmate  per 
day.  Prison  life  has  never  been  produc- 
tive; community  service,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  productive  as  well  as  humane. 

The  offender  is  not  let  off  easy,  yet 
he  is  punished  in  a  way  that  provides  a 
payment  to  the  community.  The  pub- 
lic's desire  and  need  for  retribution  is 
satisfied  with  concrete  accomplish- 
ments, not  wasted  idle  hours. 

This  model  for  the  future  has  been 
praised  by  legislators,  correction  offi- 
cials, and  judges.  With  the  help  of  the 
United  Way  and  the  Suffolk  County 
American  Red  Cross.  Suffolk  County 
is  now  a  leader  in  this  new  and  excit- 
ing approach  to  alternatives  in  incar- 
ceration. I  hope  other  counties  will 
soon  follow.* 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY'S  COMMUNI- 
TY SERVICE  PROGRAM 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  6,  1981 
*  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  tell  my  colleagues  about 
a  new  program  in  Suffolk  County. 
This  innovative  effort  is  the  brain- 
child of  Ellie  Seidman,  the  former 
deputy  director  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Conference  on  Juvenile  and  Criminal 
Justice. 

In  December  1980,  Suffolk  County 
received  a  grant  from  the  American 


HOUSE  EXPORT  TASK  FORCE- 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  HEAR- 
INGS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  6,  1981 
*  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years  the  importance  of  foreign 
trade  to  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
creasing and  during  no  other  period 
has  our  trade  performance  been  more 
vital  to  the  growth  of  our  economy. 
The  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
held  a  series  of  oversight  hearings  be- 
ginning October  28  and  concluding  No- 
vember 3.  The  hearings  revolved 
around  three  principal  issues:  Restor- 
ing the  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States,  trade  distortions  caused  by 
export  financing  practices,  and  the 
growing  role  of  developing  countries  in 
international  trade.  As  chairman  of 
the  House  export  task  force,  I  applaud 
Chairman  Gibbons  for  initiating  these 
timely  and  beneficial  hearings. 

The  United  States  remains  the 
world's  largest  and  most  productive 
economy,  however  our  competitive  ca- 
pabilities in  a  growing  number  o^  areas 
have  actually  fallen  behind  other 
major  industrial  countries.  Our  inter- 
national competitiveness  is  affected  by 
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low  rates  of  savings,  investment  and 
expenditures  on  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  high  rates  of  inflation.  In 
addition,  developing  countries  are  es- 
calating in  productivity  and  technolo- 
gy. 

In  the  most  recent  3-year  period. 
U.S.  productivity  growth  has  been 
almost  stagnant.  In  1980.  our  manu- 
facturing productivity  was  only  1.4 
percent  higher  than  in  1977.  while 
during  the  same  time  period  Japanese 
productivity  had  risen  22  percent  and 
German  productivity  10  percent. 

There  has  also  been  a  gradual  shift 
away  from  a  large  surplus  in  merchan- 
dise trade  to  large  surpluses  on  the 
earnings  of  foreign  investment,  espe- 
cially direct  foreign  investment.  This 
shift  raises  serious  questions  about  the 
vitality  of  U.S.  trade  competitiveness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  outlined 
before,  official  export  financing  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  damaging 
problems  facing  the  United  States. 
Some  governments  have  been  increas- 
ingly tempted  to  compensate  for  non- 
competitive exports  through  heavily 
subsidized  financing  packages.  This 
holds  particularly  true  to  items  in 
which  the  United  States  is  very  com- 
petitive and  has  traditionally  dominat- 
ed the  world  market— that  is  aircraft, 
powerplants,  draglines,  oil  drilling  ma- 
chinery, and  so  forth. 

The  annual  cost  of  interest  rate  sub- 
sidies paid  by  the  major  OECD  coun- 
tries is  estimated  to  have  l)een  at  least 
$5.5  billion  in  1980.  France  provided 
$2.3  billion  of  such  subsidies,  Britain 
$1  billion,  Japan  $566  million,  and  the 
United  States  $315  million. 

Historically  speaking,  the  United 
States  has  provided  one  of  the  most 
open  markets  in  the  world  and  has 
taken  a  great  interest  in  helping  those 
in  need  reach  their  development  goals. 
The  United  States  has  done  so  mainly 
because  economic  growth  abroad 
translates  into  economic  strength  at 
home  and  developing  countries  pro- 
vide the  fastest  growing  markets  for 
U.S.  exports. 

The  United  States  has  also  main- 
tained the  generalized  system  of  pref- 
erences (GSP),  which  provides  devel- 
oping countries  with  preferential  duty- 
free treatment  on  many  products.  Al- 
though the  overall  volume  of  trade  af- 
fected by  the  U.S.  GSP  is  quite  small, 
it  is  generaUy  felt  that  the  program 
has  help>ed  developing  countries  diver- 
sify their  economies  and  increase 
exp>ort  earnings.  This  development 
through  trade  lessens  developing 
countries'  needs  for  external  aid  and 
promotes  the  fuller  integration  of  de- 
veloping countries  in  the  international 
trading  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  begin  to  ad- 
dress these  issues  and  others  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  international  trade 
status.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
export  task  force,  I  commend  my  col- 
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leagues 
pation 


a: 


For  their  interest  and  partici- 
these  hearings.* 


CtEAN  AND  HEALTHY 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  TI*  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

F  riday,  November  6,  1981 

Mr.  OYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  I  House  passed  an  amendment 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion aut  ^oritization  which  would  pro- 
hibit th(  use  of  NRC  funds  for  the  dis- 
charge i>f  radioactively  contaminated 
water  from  the  Three  Mile  Island  fa- 
cility in:o  the  Susquehanna  River.  I, 
for  one,  am  grateful  for  the  support  of 
the  House  in  passing  this  amendment 
and  on  I  ehalf  of  the  thousands  of  resi- 
dents o:  Maryland's  First  District,  I 
want  to  thank  the  House  for  their 
show  of  concern  for  the  environmental 
integritj  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  thejChesapeake  Bay  into  which  it 
flows. 

This  dumping  of  radioactively  con- 
taminatiid  water  into  the  Susquehan- 
na Rive'  would  have  set  a  dangerous 
precede!  it  and  would  have  set  back  our 
environr  lental  standards  by  years. 
Maintaining  the  environmental  qual- 
ity of  one  of  the  worlds  most  beauti- 
ful bodi(  s  of  water  is  of  enormous  con- 
cern to  I  s. 

this  morning  as  I  traveled  to 
Washinf  ton,  the  call  of  geese  resound- 
ing in  es  rly  dawn's  misty  air  reminded 
me  of  lY  e  need  to  preserve  the  natural 
beauty  qf  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its 
The  passage  of  yesterday's 
affirmation  of  our 
clean  and  healthy 
environihent  and  I  thank  the  House 
for  its  si  pport.* 
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TRIPUTE  TO  RAYMOND  B. 
.     SLAJIEY 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  TI*:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

f  riday,  November  6,  1981 


IpORNAN    of    California.    Mr. 

on  Thursday  night.  Novem- 

South  Bay  Cancer  Founda- 

honor  Raymond  B.  Slaney  as 

dtizen  of  the  Year"  at  the  Sea- 

in  Redondo  Beach.  While 

here  in  Washington  will  pre- 

from  being  present  for  the 

on,  I  wanted  to  take  this  op- 

to  give  recognition  to  the 

of  Ray  Slaney. 

tly.  Ray  is  doing  his  part  to 

our  Nation's  security  as  vice 

of  the  electronics  and  de- 

se*tor  of  TRW  Systems  Group. 

lital    work    of    Ray's    division 

t  le    free   world   maintain   the 
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technical  edge  in  national  defense  sys- 
tems. 

Ray  has  had  a  long  history  of  civic 
activism.  For  9  years,  he  served  in 
local  government  as  an  elected  official. 
He  has  been  a  city  councilman  and 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Rolling  Hills  Es- 
tates, Calif. 

Ray  also  devoted  5  years  of  service 
to  the  Los  Angeles  sanitation  district. 

Ray  has  been  active  in  working  on 
proposals  for  advancement  in  urban 
living  standards  with  the  League  of 
California  Cities  Committee  of  the 
Future. 

Ray's  commitment  to  a  clean  envi- 
ronment was  demonstrated  by  his 
service  on  the  Los  Angeles  Special 
Review  Committee  on  Air  Pollution 
Control.  He  served  as  chairman  of 
their  subcommittee  on  scientific  tech- 
nical data  and  atmospheric  contain- 
ment trends. 

Ray  has  also  presided  over  several 
civic  building  corporations. 

In  the  health  field,  Ray  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  Torrance  Memorial 
Hospital  board  of  trustees. 

The  YMCA  and  the  Redondo  Beach 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  also  bene- 
fitted from  Ray's  wise  counsel  and 
advice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ray  Slaney  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  committed  citizen 
that  makes  our  system  work.  His  supe- 
rior ability  in  the  technical  field 
makes  him  a  valuable  national  re- 
source. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  men 
amd  women  like  Ray  shoulder  civic  re- 
sponsibilities illustrates  the  vitality  of 
our  society.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
that  we  in  government  offer  our  sup- 
port and  appreciation  for  their  fine 
work. 

In  conclusion,  I  just  want  to  say 
thanks  to  Ray  Slaney  for  a  job  well 
done.* 


JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN'S  40  YEARS 
IN  CONGRESS 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Novem,ber  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oc- 
casion of  our  colleague,  Jamie  Whit- 
ten's,  40th  anniversary  of  serving  in 
this  body  deserves  special  mention. 

Jamie  Whitten  has  been  a  model 
Congressman.  He  has  long  sought  to 
protect  and  promote  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  First  District  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  he  has  been  an  important 
force  in  national  issues  as  well. 

Being  from  Illinois,  with  a  majority 
of  my  district  given  over  to  agricul- 
ture, I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  Jamie  Whitten  through  his  ac- 
tions as  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  He  has  worked  there  as 
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the  tireless  defender  of  farmers  across 
the  country.  Our  success  as  an  agricul- 
tural nation,  truly  as  the  breadbasket 
of  the  world,  is  in  many  ways  directly 
attributable  to  Jamie  Whitten's  lead- 
ership there. 

But  I  know  Jamie  best  from  my  own 
service  on  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee.  He  took  time  out  when  I 
first  got  there  to  show  me  the  ropes. 
He  has  been  a  fair  and  just  arbiter  in 
the  midst  of  many  heated  disputes. 
And  he  has  always  exercised  his  au- 
thority as  chairman  in  a  conciliatory 
fashion.  For  these  reasons,  and  many 
others,  he  has  my  respect  and  affec- 
tion, we  well  as  that  of  the  entire 
country. 

Every  American  alive  today  is  in- 
debted to  Jamie  Whitten.  We  all 
thank  him  for  his  service.* 


WGSM  RADIO  EDITORIAL 

SHOWS  LONG  ISLAND  UNITY 
AGAINST  LTV  TAKEOVER  OF 
GRUMMAN  CORPORATION 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NBW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  respected— and  listened-to— radio 
Stations  on  Long  Island  is  WGSM.  It 
has  won  a  number  of  awards  for  its 
editorials. 

Recently,  WGSM  turned  its  editorial 
attention  to  the  attempt  of  the  LTV 
Corp.  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  take  over  the 
Grumman  Corp.,  which  is  headquar- 
tered on  Long  Island  and  employs 
some  20,000  Long  Islanders  in  its  aero- 
space production. 

The  takeover  attempt  has  been  bit- 
terly opposed  on  Long  Island,  and 
WGSM  devoted  its  editorial  to  exam- 
ining how  and  why  such  strong  sup- 
port for  the  Grumman  Corp.  devel- 
oped. The  editorial  shows  most  clearly 
that  Grumman  has  been  a  good  neigh- 
bor on  Long  Island.  The  editorial  is  a 
very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  con- 
tinued independence  for  the  Grum- 
man Corp.  I  ask  that  the  WGSM  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Long  Island  opposition  to  the  takeover 
proposal  from  LTV. 

WGSM  Editorial 

The  Grumman  Company  is  fighting  for  its 
life.  Make  no  mistake  about  it.  To  remain 
an  independent  entity,  Grumman  must  suc- 
cessfully ward  off  a  take-over  bid  by  the 
LTV  Company  of  Texas.  While  the  matter 
is  now  in  the  courts  and  is  quite  complex,  a 
number  of  interesting  and  probably  signifi- 
cant things  have  happened  on  Long  Island 
as  a  result  of  the  threat  to  Grumman. 

There  is  wide-spread  and  deep-rooted  sup- 
port from  almost  every  level  of  society  on 
the  Island  for  Grumman's  attempt  to  main- 
tain its  independence.  This  proves  more 
than  the  fact  that  Grumman  has  been  a 
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good  corporate  citizen  and  has  contributed 
to  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  in  many 
ways.  That's  something  of  a  phenomenon 
on  Long  Island. 

The  Island  is  made  up  of  people  who  live 
in  one  place,  work  in  another,  and  probably 
shop  in  still  another.  The  communication, 
cohesiveness.  and  identity  of  other  commu- 
nities is  often  absent  here,  but  it  is  present 
in  the  Grumman  matter.  Grumman  has 
shown  Itself  to  be  one  of  the  very  few 
common  denominators  on  Long  Island,  an 
entity  with  which  everyone  can  identify,  in 
which  everyone  has  an  interest,  no  matter 
where  they  live. 

Now  it  must  be  said,  the  LTV  people  do 
not  want  to  acquire  Grumman  to  hurt  it  or 
close  it  or  harm  it  in  any  way.  They  want  to 
make  their  own  company  a  larger,  stronger, 
and  more  prosperous  one  by  acquiring 
Grumman.  But,  it  they  are  successful  in 
their  bid.  Grumman  will  be  a  division  of  a 
larger  company  with  headquarters  else- 
where. Grununan's  fate  will  no  longer  be  in 
its  own  hands.  Grumman  will  no  longer  be 
Long  Island's,  it  will  just  be  located  on  Long 
Island.  Long  Islanders  have  indicated  they 
don't  want  that  to  happen— for  they  feel  in 
many  ways  Grumman  is  Long  Island.* 


THE  NATIONAL  EMPLOYER 
AWARD 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Novem.ber  6,  1981 
•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Employer  Award,  presented  by 
the  American  Legion,  is  a  prestigious 
recognition  of  a  company's  achieve- 
ments in  the  hiring  of  veterans.  I  am 
proud  that  this  year's  winner  in  Ne- 
braska is  Inland  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Omaha. 

Daniel  and  Beatrice  Langfeld,  board 
chairman  and  president  of  Inland 
Manufacturing,  are  the  proud  recipi- 
ents of  this  well-deserved  award.  Their 
accomplishments  in  the  hiring  of  serv- 
ice veterans  exhibit  their  strong  com- 
mitment to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  served  in  our  Nation's  Armed 
Forces. 

The  transition  from  military  service 
to  civilian  life  is  sometimes  a  difficult 
one;  yet,  it  is  critical  that  our  Nation's 
veterans  be  guaranteed  a  productive 
place  in  the  American  economic  main- 
stream and  the  full  benefits  of  the 
freedom  they  have  fought  to  preserve. 

Daniel  and  Beatrice  Langfeld  have 
made  a  significant  contribution  in 
moving  us  toward  that  vital  goal.* 
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to  admire  and  respect  him  as  one  of 
America's  outstanding  public  servants. 

I  first  became  aware  of  Brooks  Hays' 
unique  political  courage  in  1957  while 
attending  high  school  in  my  home- 
town of  Muskogee,  Okla.  At  the  same 
time— and  only  200  miles  away— Con- 
gressman Brooks  Hays  was  attempting 
to  mediate  the  potentially  violent  con- 
frontation that  had  occured  between 
Arkansas  Governor  Orval  Faubus  and 
President  Eisenhower  over  the  re- 
quired integration  of  Little  Rock's 
Central  High  School. 

In  the  subsequent  months  I  was  to 
witness  Brooks  Hays  political  defeat  as 
a  result  of  his  courageous  actions  in 
attempting  to  peacefully  resolve  the 
Little  Rock  crisis.  It  was  not  Brooks 
Hays,  defeat,  however,  that  made  the 
greatest  impression  in  my  own  mind. 
Rather  it  was  his  decision  to  place  a 
fundamental  belief  in  the  principles  of 
freedom,  equality,  and  the  rule  of  law, 
over  and  above  the  more  politically  ex- 
pedient course  of  noninvolvement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lessons  many  of  us 
have  tried  to  learn  from  Congressman 
Brooks  Hays,  and  the  examples  he  set 
for  countless  others,  are  relevant  to 
our  system  of  government  no  matter 
the  decade  or  whichever  party  con- 
trols Congress  or  the  Presidency. 

I  think  it  particularly  noteworthy  in 
these  days  of  heated  debate  over  the 
future  well-being  of  America's  econo- 
my and  her  national  defense,  that  we 
remember  Brooks  Hays  for  his  advoca- 
cy and  actions  in  support  of  peaceful 
compromise  and  moderation. 

His  self-descriptive  admonition  in 
1959  to  future  political  generations— 
"Extremism  simply  cannot  succeed  on 
either  side"— is  a  lesson  individual  citi- 
zens and  America's  political  parties 
will  do  well  to  heed  closely.  I  believe 
Brooks  Hays  would  be  justifiably 
proud  of  such  a  legacy.* 


THE  HONORABLE  BROOKS  HAYS 

HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 
•  Mr.     JONES     of     Oklahoma.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  passing  of  former 
Congressman  Brooks  Hays  was  a  sad 
occasion  for  those  of  us  who  had  come 
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constituents,  Mike  Wherley.  himself  a 
veteran  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Mr. 
Wherley  formed  the  Conunittee  for 
the  Vietnam  Unknown,  and  together 
with  other  Vietnam  veterans,  has  agi- 
tated for  the  internment  of  a  Vietnam 
unknown  at  Arlington  Cemetery. 

However,  the  crypt  for  the  Vietnam 
unknown  remains  empty  and  un- 
marked with  no  indication  at  the  me- 
morial to  give  the  reason  why.  Now, 
many  Vietnam  veterans  feel  that  they  , 
have  been  dealt  a  raw  deal;  having 
fought  in  a  faraway  land,  and  having 
seen  many  of  their  friends  killed  and 
mutilated  in  an  imofficial  war,  they 
returned  home  only  to  be  ostracized 
for  their  part  in  Vietnam  by  an  uncar- 
ing country  which  feels  that  its  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  was  a  shameful 
one,  best  forgotten.  In  fact,  it  is  that 
attitude  which  is  shameful.  By  the  in- 
ternment of  a  Vietnam  unknown  with 
all  due  honors  at  Arlington  Cemetery, 
we  would  help  to  right  the  wrongs  felt 
by  our  unsung  heroes  of  Vietnam.  We 
would  then  be  able  to  unite  as  a 
nation,  and  focus  our  attention  on  the 
accounting  for  and  recovery  of  those 
Americans  still  missing  in  Southeast 
Asia.* 


AN  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER  OF  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  6,  1981 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  Veterans  Day  is  approaching,  I 
would  like  to  draw  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  a  situation  of  the 
utmost  gravity.  As  you  know,  in  1973 
Congress  gave  authorization  for  a 
Vietnam  unknown  to  rest  alongside  of 
American  unknowns  of  previous  for- 
eign wars.  The  designate  resting  place 
for  the  Vietnam  unknown,  although 
empty,  was  marked  by  a  white  marble 
cover  from  October  1974  to  March 
1975,  when  after  the  fall  of  Saigon  it 
was  removed,  and  the  crypt  was  cov- 
ered over  with  red  granite  with  noth- 
ing left  to  mark  it. 

This  shameful  state  of  affairs  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  one  of  my 


INCENTIVES  FOR  ENERGY  CON- 
SERVATION IN  THE  COMMER- 
CIAL SECTOR— H.R.  4912 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Fowler),  in  supporting  this 
legislation,  H.R.  4912.  If  we  are  to 
solve  this  Nation's  energy  problem,  we 
must  turn  to  our  largest  energy 
factor— conservation.  This  legislation 
will  provide  significant  incentives  for 
the  commercial  sector  to  invest  in 
energy  efficient  equipment  and  energy 
conservation  devices. 

As  a  result  of  the  narrow  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978, 
the  commercial  sector  was,  for  the 
most  part,  denied  energy  tax  credits 
that  were  available  to  industry.  Since 
the  commercial  sector  accounts  for 
almost  15  percent  of  the  toUl  annual 
energy  consumption  of  the  Nation, 
this  legislation  will  encourage  signifi- 
cant energy  savings.  The  industrial 
sector  also  will  have  additional  incen- 
tives to  save  energy  due  to  the  expand- 
ed list  of  items  that  would  qualify  for 
the  credit. 

The  energy  tax  credits  are  the  l)est 
approach  to  conservation.  They  en- 
courage the  free  enterprise  sector  to 
do  the  job  by  allowing  the  business 
manager  to  select  the  most  appropri- 
ate equipment  for  his  needs. 
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Great  Advancements  are  being  made 
in  new  tiethods  of  conserving  energy. 
Modem  new  equipment  can  do  the  job 
more  efliciently  and  with  less  energy 
usage.  Ihis  legislation  is  designed  to 
encouraf  ;e  the  use  of  these  new  devices 
to  pronpt  the  Nation  to  solve  its 
energy  problem  through  conserva- 
tion.* 


Ri  lW  judicial  power 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

F'iday,  Novembers,  1981 
•  Mr.  I>ORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  exercise  of  raw  judicial 
power  is  alive  and  well  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Members  of  Congress  should 
take  special  note  of  a  recent  Federal 
court  decision  involving  the  Office  of 
Personniil  Management,  a  decision 
which  ii  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
separatidn   of   powers.    It   is   nothing 


short  of 


nary  authority  over  the  power  of  the 


purse  as 


a  usurpation  of  Congress  pie- 


well  as  the  right  of  the  execu- 


tive brarich  as  a  coequal  department  to 
interpret  the  Constitution  regarding 
its  own  I  owers. 

On  Oc  iober  30  of  this  year,  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  Aubrey  Robinson 
ruled  that  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Manage)  nent  may  not  order  two  insur- 
ance car  -iers  to  reduce  their  premiums 
and  benefits  in  order  to  obey  budget 
constraints  ordered  by  Congress. 
Judge  Robinson  characterized  OPM's 
benefits  reduction  as  "arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, and  an  abuse  of  discretion." 

Mr.  Sieaker,  it  is  the  constitutional 
right  of  Congress  under  article  I  to  set 
limits  or  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
which  cm  be  spent  on  specific  pro- 
grams among  which  is  included  the 
Federal  employee  health  benefits  pro- 
gram. Tl  le  tradition  of  limiting  the  ex- 
cessive I  ower  of  the  other  branches  of 
Govemi  lent  by  means  of  the  congres- 
sional power  of  the  purse  was  most 
ably  ex  )ounded  by  James  Madison, 
the  "Father  of  the  Constitution."  in 
the  Fed*  ralist  Papers: 

The  Ho  use  of  Representatives  cannot  only 
refuse,  bi  t  they  alone  can  propose,  the  sup- 
plies prer  equisite  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment. Th  ;y.  in  a  word,  hold  the  purse— that 
powerful  Instrument  by  which  we  behold,  in 
the  British  Constitution,  an  infant  and 
humble  representation  of  the  people  gradu- 
ally enlarging  the  spheres  of  its  activity  juid 
importance,  and  finally  reducing,  as  far  as  it 
seems  to  have  wished,  all  the  overgrown 
prerogati  res  of  the  other  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. The  power  of  the  purse  may.  In 
fact,  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete  and 
effectual  weapon  with  which  any  constitu- 
tion can  iirm  the  immediate  representatives 
of  the  p<ople,  for  obtaining  the  redress  of 
every  grii  ivance  and  for  carrying  Into  effect 
every  jus'  and  salutary  measure. 

For  a  Federal  judge  to  take  upon 
himself  the  authority  to  direct  ex- 
penditures with  no  regard  whatsoever 
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for  congressionally  mandated  budget- 
ary constraints  is  an  egregious  viola- 
tion of  the  separation  of  powers,  just 
one  more  example  of  that  judicial  im- 
perialism which  has  become  the  hall- 
mark of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

Moreover,  Judge  Robinson  conven- 
iently ignores  the  fact  that  officials  at 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management— 
which  is  part  of  the  coequal  Executive 
branch  of  the  Government— have  also 
taken  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  a  responsibility  conferred  by 
statute  on  OPM  to  negotiate  contracts 
with  private  health  insurance  carriers. 
By  directing  OPM  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  and  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, which  OPM  considers  to  be  unrea- 
sonable, and  which  forces  it  to  violate 
its  responsibilities  under  the  law. 
Judge  Robinson  intruded  directly  into 
a  coequal  branch's  negotiations  thus 
once  again  violating  the  separation  of 
powers.  Why  should  the  judgment  of 
Judge  Robinson  supersede  that  of  Mr. 
Donald  Devine,  Director  of  OPM? 
Why  should  the  judgments  of  the  ju- 
dicial branch  supersede  that  of  the  co- 
equal executive  branch?  The  doctrine 
of  judicial  supremacy  according  to 
which  the  judiciary  has  the  sole  right 
to  place  an  authoritative  interpreta- 
tion on  the  Constitution,  an  interpre- 
tation that  is,  moreover,  binding  on 
the  executive  legislative  branches,  has 
no  place  in  our  representative  form  of 
government  which  derives  its  author- 
ity from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Members  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  take  an  oath  to  uphold 
the  Constitution,  not  simply  the  judi- 
cial version  of  it.  The  Constitution, 
not  the  Federal  judiciary,  is  supreme. 
It  is  well  to  recall  the  warning  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  Abigail  Adams  in 
a  letter  dated  1804: 

Nothing  in  the  Constitution  has  given 
them  [the  Federal  judiciary]  a  right  to 
decide  for  the  Executive,  more  than  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  decide  for  them.  The  opinion 
which  gives  the  judges  the  right  to  decide 
what  laws  are  unconstitutional  and  what 
are  not.  not  only  for  themselves  in  their 
own  sphere  of  action,  but  for  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  Executive  also,  in  their 
spheres,  would  make  the  judiciary  a  despot- 
ic branch.* 


H.R.  4766 


HON.  JAMES  L.  NELUGAN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  House  passed,  by  voice  vote, 
H.R.  4766,  a  bill  that  formally  grants  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  United  States 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation.  I 
wish  to  recognize  the  association's 
dedication  to  preserving  the  memory 
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of  those  veterans  whose  lives  were  lost 
in  warfare  and  its  dedication  to  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  submarine  vet- 
erans. 

Since  its  founding  in  1955.  the  non- 
profit organization  and  its  5.000  mem- 
bers have  provided  services  rarely  ri- 
valed in  terms  of  longstanding  com- 
mitment and  generosity  of  spirit  and 
effort.  The  association  awards  52 
scholarships  annually  in  honor  of  the 
52  submarines  lost  in  World  War  II. 
Many  State  chapters  provide  monthly 
recreational  activities  for  patients  at 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
and  contribute  in  various  ways  to  the 
relief  of  disabled  submarine  veterans 
and  their  families.  In  addition,  volun- 
teers assist  veterans  with  Veterans' 
Administration  disability  claims  on  a 
regular  basis. 

I  join  my  colleages  today  in  this 
proud  moment  of  granting  this  Feder- 
al charter  to  the  association,  and  rec- 
ognizing and  honoring  the  great,  dedi- 
cated service  of  the  men  of  the  subma- 
rines.* 


CONRAIL-A  STATUS  REPORT 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  report  to  my  colleagues  about  Con- 
rail's  recent  encouraging  financial 
news.  Until  recently.  Conrail.  the  Gov- 
ernment-established railroad  formed 
in  1976  by  combining  six  bankrupt 
Northeastern  railroads,  has  generally 
been  operating  in  the  red.  struggling 
to  keep  its  head  above  water. 

Now.  I  am  pleased  to  advise,  Conrail 
realized  a  net  profit  of  $64.9  million 
for  the  third  quarter,  1981,  compared 
with  a  loss  of  $88.1  million  for  the 
same  period,  1980.  For  the  9  months 
ending  September  30,  1981,  Conrail  re- 
ported net  income  of  $12.8  million  on 
consolidated  revenue  of  $3.2  billion, 
compared  with  a  loss  of  $231.8  million 
on  consolidated  revenue  of  $2.9  billion 
for  the  same  period,  1980.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  its  brief  history  that  Con- 
rail has  reported  back-to-back  quarter- 
ly profits— Conrail  reported  net 
Income  of  $13.8  million  for  the  second 
quarter,  1981— and  only  the  third  time 
since  it  began  operations  in  April  1976, 
that  it  has  reported  a  quarterly 
profit— Conrail  reported  net  income  of 
$23.3  million  for  the  second  quarter, 
1979. 

In  discussing  these  results,  L.  Stan- 
ley Crane,  Conrail  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  stated: 

This  turnaround  in  the  corporation's  fi- 
nancial performance  stems  primarily  from 
successful  efforts  to  reduce  costs,  since  car- 
loadings  of  traffic  in  the  first  9  months  of 
1981  were  5.5  percent  lower  than  in  the 
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same  period  of  1980.  (This  decrease,  in  part, 
was  as  a  consequence  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  coal  strike  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1981.)  In  1981.  Conrail  management  has 
emphasized  a  program  to  reduce  the  size  of 
our  rail  plant  and  employee  force  to  bring 
both  in  line  with  the  traffic  we  now  have 
and  are  projecting.  Those  efforts  are  paying 
off,  and  our  service  to  freight  customers  (as 
measured  by  our  on-time  delivery  perform- 
ance indices)  has  continued  to  Improve. 

Further,  Mr.  Crane  said  that  orga- 
nized labor,  through  its  actions,  is 
making  a  major  contribution  to  Con- 
rail's  financial  improvement.  The 
memberships  of  12  of  Conrail's  16  larg- 
est unions  have  ratified  an  agreement 
to  defer  wage  increases  totaling  about 
$200  minion  per  year  for  each  of  the 
next  3  years.  In  addition,  nonunion 
Conrail  people  are  making  salary  in- 
crease sacrifices  which  parallel  those 
of  union  members.  As  a  result,  Mr. 
Crane  said,  Conrail  has  not  accrued 
any  wage  increases  which  would  stem 
from  the  national  rail  contract  agree- 
ments, which  are  still  being  negotiat- 
ed, or  for  nonunion  employees.  The 
agreement  to  defer  wage  Increases 
came  during  congressional  consider- 
ation of  the  Northeast  Rail  Service 
Act  of  1981  (NERSA)  this  past  spring 
and  summer. 

Conrail  has  reduced  its  employee 
force  from  78,993  at  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter  of  1980,  to  69,959  at  the 
end  of  the  third  quarter,  1981.  In  addi- 
tion, Conrail  has  consolidated  seven 
freight  operating  regions  into  five,  is 
continuing  to  close  excess  facilities,  is 
reducing  multiple  track  to  double  or 
single  track  where  traffic  levels 
permit,  and  is  taking  steps  to  direct  its 
traffic— including  that  received  from 
other  railroacis  -to  the  most  cost-effi- 
cient routings. 

Conrail's  financial  Improvement  to 
date  does  not  reflect  the  impact  of 
NERSA,  signed  into  law  August  13. 
Conrail  is  moving  aggressively  now 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  1982  to 
utilize  the  NERSA,  which  relieves  the 
railroad  of  burdensome  commuter 
service  operating  responsibilities  by 
January  1,  1983,  replaces  costly  em- 
ployee protection  programs  with  a 
one-time  separation  and  severance 
plan,  and  establishes  an  expedited  pro- 
gram for  the  shedding  of  uneconomic 
branch  lines. 

Another  highlight  of  Conrail's  im- 
proved financial  picture  is  the  fact 
that  Conrail  did  not  receive  any  Feder- 
al funding  in  the  third  quarter  1981— 
the  first  time  since  the  third  quarter 
of  1976  that  it  has  not  received  Feder- 
al funding.  In  addition,  Conrail  has 
told  its  banker,  the  U.S.  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, that  it  will  not  need  to  draw- 
down $320  million  in  Federal  operat- 
ing aid  already  appropriated  for  Its  use 
this  year.  According  to  sources  at 
OMB,  it  is  unprecedented  for  a  pro- 
gram to  refuse  an  appropriation. 

Despite  this  encouraging  financial 
news,  Mr.  Crane  is  not  about  to  sit 
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back  and  simply  savor  his  successes  to 
date.  He  has  said  that— 

Conrail  must  remain  vigilant  in  our  cost 
control  efforts,  while  building  a  profitable 
traffic  base.  We  cannot  be  misled  into  be- 
lieving that  the  results  so  far  this  year  are 
proof  that  this  company  has  yet  attained  its 
ultimate  goal— financial  self-sustainability. 

The  $64.9  million  third  quarter  net 
income  and  the  9-month  $12.8  million  net 
income  this  year  are  important  steps  in  the 
right  direction.  However,  Conrail's  capital 
costs  for  necessary  plant  and  equipment  up- 
grading to  provide  good  freight  service  are 
several  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  Until 
our  cash  flow  covers  our  capital  costs  on  an 
ongoing  basis,  we  will  not  have  reached  our 
goal  of  self-sustaining  operations.  That  is 
what  must  be  done  in  order  to  free  Conrail 
from  the  need  for  Govenunent  funding  and 
take  the  vital  step  toward  viability  as  a  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  all  should 
take  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the 
Federal  funds  which  have  been  fun- 
neled  into  Conrail  have  not  been 
wasted.  Conrail  today  is  on  the  brink 
of  becoming  a  self-sustaining  entity, 
thanks  to  self-imposed  belt  tightening 
and  the  application  of  Stanley  Crane's 
valuable  expertise.  Let  us  hope  that 
Conrail  can  maintain  its  improving  fi- 
nancial picture  into  the  future.* 
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A  native  of  Los  Angeles  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  UCLA,  Lou  Hasson  received  his 
religious  training  at  Congregational 
B'nai  Emet  in  Montebello.  The  father 
of  three  children,  Lou  and  his  wife. 
Marilyn,  have  been  residents  of 
Encino  for  many  years. 

As  a  leader  of  the  community,  Lou 
Hasson  has  inspired  others  to  follow  In 
his  footsteps  of  religious  devotion  and 
service  to  the  community. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  join  with  me  in 
congratulating  Lou  Hasson  on  his 
achievements  and  wishing  him  many 
more  years  of  accomplishment  and 
fulfillment.* 


LOUIE  -LOU"  HASSON 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  6,  1981 

*  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 24,  1981,  the  Sephardic  Hebrew 
Center  in  Los  Angeles  honored  Louie 
"Lou"  Hasson  as  their  Man  of  the 
Year.  The  award  was  presented  in  rec- 
ognition of  Lou  Hasson's  work  on 
behalf  of  the  Sephardic  Hebrew 
Center  spanning  a  period  of  over  40 
years. 

The  Sephardic  Hebrew  Center  was 
founded  in  1917  by  a  group  of  immi- 
grants, mainly  from  the  Isle  of 
Rhodes.  It  has  flourished  all  these 
years  through  the  consistency  of  its 
purpose  which  has  been  the  preserva- 
tion of  Judaism  and  the  maintaining 
of  the  rich  Sephardic  culture.  Lou 
Hasson  has  been  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  center's  activities  both  in  its  reli- 
gious and  business  affairs.  He  spear- 
headed the  fundraising  for  the  Se- 
phardic Hebrew  Center  temple  build- 
ing. He  has  led  the  high  holy  days 
services  in  English  every  year  since 
1940  and  has  conducted  the  annual 
Passover  Seder  for  the  past  20  years. 
His  accounting  firm  of  Alder,  Green  & 
Hasson  has  provided  accounting  serv- 
ices to  the  center  for  the  last  25  years. 
Lou  Hasson,  in  addition  to  devoting  so 
much  of  his  time  to  the  Sephardic 
Hebrew  Center  is  also  well  known  for 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Brandeis- 
Bardin  Institute. 


A  NEW  IDEA  FOR  A  NEW 
BEGINNING 


HON.  KEN  KRAMER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  6,  1981 

*  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
most  Americans  are  aware,  extremely 
high  interest  rates  are  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  full  economic  recovery. 

These  high  interest  rates  are  imped- 
ing the  potential  benefits  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  recovery  plan  by  lim- 
iting the  ability  of  small  businesses 
and  individuals  to  obtain  credit.  Inter- 
est-sensitive small  businesses,  such  as 
homebuilders,  farmers,  and  c»r  dealer- 
ships, are  being  devastated  by  high  in- 
terest rates.  Car  dealerships  all  over 
the  Nation  are  being  forced  to  close 
their  doors,  farmers  are  selling  proper- 
ty passed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  housing  starts  have 
reached  their  lowest  level  in  35  years 
and  the  real  estate  industry  is  floun- 
dering. Moreover,  the  cost  and  una- 
vailability of  loans  have  placed  a  home 
or  car  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  a  few 
Americans. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  America's 
small  businesses  go  under,  especially 
when  they  are  desperately  needed  to 
increase  productivity  and  help  get  the 
economy  rolling  again.  Nor  can  we 
afford  to  have  more  people  forced  out 
of  jobs  and  onto  the  unemployment 
rolls.  For  many,  the  cure  for  inflation 
is  becoming  worse  than  the  disease. 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  tremen- 
dous national  debt  which  has  sur- 
passed $1  trillion,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  both  printed  more  money, 
which  results  in  higher  inflation,  and 
borrowed  in  the  market,  which  leads 
to  higher  interest  rates.  With  ever-in- 
creasing Federal  spending,  despite  the 
historical  events  of  last  summer  which 
resulted  in  the  first  restraint  on  out- 
of-control  spending  in  decades,  the 
Federal  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982  is 
projected  to  be  somewhere  l)etween 
$60  and  $100  billion.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  time  has  come  to  further  cut 
Federal  spending,  balance  the  budget, 
and  reduce  the  tremendous  national 
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debt  whicn  is  a  heavy  mortgage  on  the 
future  of  I  all  Americans.  If  the  Con- 
gress balBs  at  the  President's  latest  re- 
quest forlbudget  cuts  (and  it  appears 
likely  that,  the  Congress  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  cut  much  deeper)  without 
some  newT  initiative,  chances  of  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  by  1984  will 
have  all  but  evaporated. 

What  Would  the  typical  American 
family  do  if  faced  with  a  financial  situ- 
ation similar  to  the  one  faced  by  the 
U.S.  Government?  The  typical  Ameri- 
can family  must  live  within  its  means 
or  face  the  possibility  of  bankruptcy. 
Rather  uian  declare  bankruptcy  in 
times  of  financial  crisis,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary far  a  family  to  turn  to  its 
assets— sajvings  accounts,  stocks,  prop- 
erty, and]  so  forth— in  order  to  raise 
enough  cash  to  pay  its  bills. 

In  fact.Jas  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration search  for  ways  to  bring 
down  thejhigh  interest  rates  and  infla- 
tion, we  may  be  overlooking  a  poten- 
tial solution  which  is  right  under  our 
noses.  Tne  U.S.  Government  has  con- 
siderable [assets.  Currently,  the  Feder- 
al Government  owns  a  staggering  780 
million  aiqres— I  out  of  every  3  acres  in 
the  United  States.  This  includes  farm- 
lands, grazing  lands,  mineral-rich 
property,!  abandoned  Department  of 
Defense  Installations,  office  buildings 
in  urban  f  reas,  and  vacant  urban  land. 

Yet,  in  irecent  years  we  have  totally 
ignored  tiie  question  of  disposing  of 
our  unnaeded  Federal  assets  for  the 
productioii  of  revenues.  Rather,  since 
the  New  t)eal,  almost  the  entire  thrust 
of  Federal  policy  has  been  to  acquire 
property.  I  think  we  need  to  reex- 
amine this  unwritten  policy  and  ask 


ourselves: 


ment  rea  ly  need  to  own  one-third  of 
the  land  n  the  country  when  so  many 
people  ar ;  suffering  as  a  result  of  high 
interest  lates  and  inflation  caused  by 
a  nations^  debt  that  has  surpassed  $1 
trillion? 

In  my  preliminary  investigation  to 
determini!    which    Federal    properties 


would  be 


their  val  le,  I  was  surprised  to  learn 


that  no 


Dne  in  the  Federal  Govem- 


property 


Does  the  Federal  Govern- 


potentially  marketable  and 


ment  reslly  has  any  idea  as  to  the 
worth  ol  the  vast  Federal  holdings. 
The  Libriry  of  Congress,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Miinagement  (BLM),  and  the 
General  Services  Administration 
(GSA)  al  indicated  that  they  not  only 
do  not  hive  information  available  on 


values    but    that    no    one 


agency  has  existing  authority  to  con- 
duct an  issessment  into  the  amount, 
type,  miirket  value,  utilization  and 
managenjent  of  all  Federal  properties. 
The  limd  Policy  Working  Group 
within  the  Interior  Department  does 
plan  to  ise  satellites  to  survey  public 
lands  ovned  by  the  National  Park 
Services,  BLM,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  ind  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
but  this  is  several  years  in  the  future 
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and  will  not  include  the  80  million 
acres  of  Federal  property  belonging  to 
62  other  agencies,  including  GSA, 
which  controls  the  majority  of  devel- 
oped urban  properties. 

Prior  to  the  1930's  our  policy  toward 
Federal  lands  was  one  of  disposition. 
Since  that  time  our  policy  has  been 
one  of  acquisition.  The  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA) 
of  1976  codified  this  acquisition  policy. 
FLPMA  provided  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  with  a  mandate  to 
manage  the  public  lands  for  perma- 
nent Federal  ownership,  according  to 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  prin- 
ciples. Among  other  things,  the  act  re- 
moved from  the  books  numerous  19- 
and  early  20-century  laws  authorizing 
the  conveyance  of  Federal  lands  into 
private  ownership  and  established  re- 
strictive new  land  sales  procedures. 
One  of  the  laws  repealed  by  FLPMA 
was  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862  which 
had  come  to  symbolize  an  entire  era  in 
American  history  in  which  land  for 
farming  could  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  from  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  I  am  not 
in  any  way  advocating  or  even  think- 
ing about  the  possibility  of  a  sale  of 
national  parkland  or  similar  public 
treasures.  Rather,  I  have  in  mind  look- 
ing into  such  property  as  the  former 
Naval  Training  Center  at  Bainbridge, 
Md.,  where  the  buildings  are  so  dilapi- 
dated that  the  Federal  Government 
recently  decided  against  trying  to  relo- 
cate Cuban  refugees  there.  Instead  of 
setting  there  idle,  of  no  use  to  anyone, 
this  property  could  be  sold  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  put  to  productive  use. 

Now.  some  will  say  that  this  idea  is 
similar  to  the  Sagebrush  Rebellion. 
Being  from  the  West,  I  am  well  versed 
in  the  Sagebrush  Rebellion,  which  is 
attempting  to  wrest  control  of  many 
public  properties  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  pla<;e  them  under 
the  aegis  of  State  governments.  In  my 
home  State  of  Colorado,  the  Federal 
Government  owns  approximately  35 
percent  of  the  land. 

The  one  central  difference  between 
what  I  am  suggesting  and  the  Sage- 
brush Rebellion  and  the  real  reason 
that  the  Sagebrush  Rebellion  has  not 
caught  fire,  I  believe,  is  that  it  has  no 
real  impact  on  the  life  of  the  average 
citizen.  He  really  has  nothing  to  gain 
from  the  Federal  bureaucrats  passing 
control  of  our  public  properties  to 
State  bureaucrats.  However,  if  some  of 
these  properties  were  returned  to  the 
private  sector,  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  life  of  the  average  citizen 
could  be  envisioned.  Sales  proceeds 
could  be  used  to  help  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  eradicate  the  national 
debt,  thereby  reducing  inflation  and 
interest  rates. 

Transfer  of  Federal  properties  into 
the  private  sector  would  significantly 
increase  local  property  tax  bases. 
Much  of  the  property  would  undergo 
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economic  development.  This  translates 
into  increased  revenues  from  State 
and  Federal  income  taxes.  Thus,  not 
only  would  the  effects  of  recent 
budget  reductions  on  State  and  local 
governments  be  alleviated,  but  the 
Federal  Government  would  gain  addi- 
tional income  to  help  insure  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  liquidation  of  the 
national  debt. 

Another  result  of  Federal  property 
transfers  would  be  a  reduced  need  for 
the  number  of  employees  involved  in 
management  of  Federal  properties 
thus  lowering  Federal  spending  and 
again  helping  to  balance  the  budget. 

As  an  incentive  for  Federal  agencies 
to  realistically  assess  unneeded  prop- 
erties, and  not  sabotage  the  intent  of 
the  assessment,  a  percentage  of  gener- 
ated revenues  should  be  set-aside  for 
use  by  the  affected  agencies  for  pet 
projects. 

One  of  the  first  reactions  to  this  pro- 
posal may  be  strong  environmental  op- 
position. But  it  should  not  be  that 
way.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  could 
not  have  more  areas  designated  as  wil- 
derness and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  better  management  of  re- 
maining Federal  properties  would  be 
possible.  In  fact,  a  portion  of  the  reve- 
nues should  be  set-aside  for  environ- 
mental purposes  and  for  upgrading  or 
better  maintaining  those  properties  re- 
maining in  the  Federal  inventory. 

Such  a  program  of  Federal  property 
transfers  would  make  sense  for  the  av- 
erage American  citizen  as  well  as  the 
largest  corporation.  Those  who  are 
presently  leasing  or  otherwise  using 
Federal  properties  would  be  given  the 
rightof-first  refusal  with  a  fair  price 
tag  and  flexible  terms.  Marketing  for 
the  program,  in  fact,  could  be  done  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  ranging  from  cash 
terms  to  long-term  payments  at  rea- 
sonable interest  rates.  Realtors  can 
play  a  vital  role  in  this  marketing  pro- 
gram. Many  Federal  properties  will  be 
within  the  reach  of  average  Americans 
who  wish  to  fulfill  their  vision  of  the 
"American  Dream."  And  it  could  all  be 
done  on  a  patriotic  theme:  "Invest  in  a 
Piece  of  America." 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  consider 
how  to  handle  foreign  investment, 
since  we  do  not  want  a  large  portion  of 
this  country  to  be  owned  by  OPEC 
and  to  consider  whether  there  should 
be  limits  on  the  amount  of  property 
purchased  by  any  one  individual  or 
business. 

Historically,  though  the  Homestead 
Act  and  similar  mandates,  the  Federal 
Government  has  disposed  of  excess 
Federal  properties  quite  successfully. 
In  fact,  between  establishment  of  the 
first  General  Land  Office  in  1800  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  public  domain 
in  the  1930's,  the  original  Government 
holding  of  1.837  billion  acres,  or  80 
percent  of  the  U.S.  acreage  in  1800, 
was  reduced  to  692  million  acres.  The 
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Homestead  Act  itself  provided  for  the 
sale  of  287  million  sicres  to  create  1.6 
million  farms  between  1826  and  1930. 
Then,  as  now.  the  primary  objective  of 
these  marketing  programs  was  reve- 
nue production.  What  we  need  is  to 
find  out  what  we  have,  what  it  is 
worth,  and  what  can  be  sold.  Only 
then  will  we  be  able  to  determine  if  a 
new  Homestead  Act  would  be  the  sal- 
vation of  this  country's  economy.* 


MRS.  YETTA  SACHS  CARPENTER. 
A  WOMAN  OF  VALOR  AND 
VIRTUE 

HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OK  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  remarka- 
ble woman.  Mrs.  Yetta  Sachs  Carpen- 
ter, who  through  her  kindness,  gener- 
osity, and  commitment  to  improving 
the  life  of  her  fellow  man  earned  the 
love  and  respect  of  all  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  her. 

Mrs.  Carpenter  was  bom  in  Balti- 
more, one  of  seven  children  of  Russian 
Jewish  inrmiigrants,  who,  though  des- 
perately poor,  gave  their  children  the 
benefit  of  a  warm  and  deeply  religious 
family  life  with  a  profound  respect  for 
the  value  of  hard  work  and  a  strong 
sense  of  personal  responsibility.  As  a 
young  child  Yetta  Sachs  Carpenter 
had  to  leave  school  to  help  support 
her  family  by  sorting  coal  in  the 
mines.  Later,  when  she  became  a  suc- 
cessful businesswoman,  and  arbiter  of 
high  fashion  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  Mrs. 
Carpenter  made  it  possible  for  hun- 
dreds of  children  to  complete  their 
education,  and  also  provided  for  the 
needs  of  hundreds  of  orphaned,  handi- 
capped, and  deprived  children. 

In  1979  Mrs.  Carpenter  was  given 
the  Jerusalem  City  of  Peace  Prize  for 
her  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  She  has  been  active  with  the 
National  Council  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  is  listed  in  "Who's  Who  in 
American  World  Jewry"  for  her  out- 
standing accomplishments  in  business 
and  philanthropy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to  re- 
print in  today's  Congressional 
Record  an  article  about  this  woman  of 
sterling  qualities  who  I  am  fortunate 
to  number  as  one  of  my  friends. 
Yetta  Sachs  Carpenter 
(By  Thelma  Stolzfus) 

The  story  of  Yetta  Sachs  Carpenter  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  story  of  Cinder- 
ella, because  Yetta's  story  is  true.  It  was 
very  unlikely  that  a  little  girl  who  had  to 
leave  school  after  the  third  grade  and  help 
support  her  family  by  sorting  coal  from 
slate  in  a  coal  mine  in  Lopez.  Pennsylvania, 
was  destined  to  become  the  arbiter  of  high 
fashion  for  aristocratic  ladies  in  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania— but  that  is  what  happened. 
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The  transformation  of  the  begrimed  col- 
liery girl  into  an  elegant  leader  of  fashion 
was  not  a  miracle  accomplished  by  a  fairy 
godmother  waving  a  wand  over  Yetta.  Uke 
other  American  success  stories,  Yetta's 
story  is  about  a  bright  child  from  an  immi- 
grant family  in  which  she  learned  the 
values  of  hard  work,  family  solidarity,  and 
good  moral  character. 

Yetta's  story  begins  in  Russia  in  the  late 
1870s,  long  before  she  was  bom  in  the 
United  SUtes  In  1902.  Her  story  begins  with 
the  marriage  of  her  parent*,  a  marriage 
which  was  arranged  by  their  families:  the 
bride  and  groom  never  saw  each  other  until 
their  wedding  day.  The  bride  was  only  14 
years  old. 

Her  parents  had  three  daughters  bom  in 
Russia.  When  Yetta's  father  was  drafted 
into  the  Russian  army  he  decided  to  desert 
and  go  to  America,  the  land  of  opportunity. 
Since  the  venture  was  risky,  and  there  was 
not  enough  money  to  take  his  family  with 
him,  he  decided  to  go  alone  first  and  then 
send  for  them  after  he  was  established  In 
America. 

Three  years  went  by,  during  which  time 
Yetta's  mother  nmnaged  to  support  herself 
and  her  three  little  girls,  but  no  word  came 
from  Yetta's  father.  Yetta's  mother  decided 
she  would  take  her  daughters  and  go  to 
America  on  her  own,  to  search  for  her  hus- 
band. To  pay  for  the  voyage,  she  cut  off  her 
beautiful,  long,  black  hair  and  sold  it  to  a 
wigmaker. 

For  fifty-three  days  and  nights  Yetta's 
mother  and  her  three  little  girls  were  tossed 
about  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  on  the  Atlantic. 
They  arrived  at  Ellis  Island,  which  all  immi- 
grants passed  through,  not  knowing  a  word 
of  English.  Following  nimors,  Yetta's 
mother,  with  her  three  girls  in  tow. 
searched  in  vain  for  several  months  for  her 
husband.  Finally,  she  located  him  in  Lock 
Haven,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  working 
as  a  peddler.  It  was  1884  when  YetU's  par- 
ents were  re-united. 

To  support  his  family,  which  was  growing, 
Yetta's  father  tried  various  occupations  in 
different  cities  and  towns  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland  during  the  1880s, 
90s,  and  early  1900s.  Three  more  daughters 
and  one  son  were  added  to  his  family  in  this 
country.  Yetta  was  bom  in  a  cellar  in  back 
of  a  market  In  Baltimore. 

Her  family  struggled  for  its  existence. 
They  lived  without  conveniences;  no  inside 
toilet,  no  running  water.  Yetta's  mother 
kept  her  children  tidy  by  patching  their 
clothes  and  boiling  the  clothes  in  a  kettle  on 
the  stove.  As  a  child,  the  future  leader  of 
fashion  never  had  a  new  dress. 

Although  her  family  lived  in  the  direst 
poverty  and  although  all  the  children  had 
to  leave  school  after  a  few  years  and  work  to 
contribute  to  the  family  income,  they  were 
a  strong  and  a  loving  family,  held  together 
mainly  by  the  woman  who  had  sold  her  hair 
to  bring  herself  and  her  children  to  her  hus- 
band in  a  new  land. 

•'I  don't  know  how  Mama  made  things 
work,  "  Yetta  says  today,  "but  she  did. " 

Yetta's  mother  Uught  her  children  values 
they  never  could  have  learned  so  well  in 
school:  family  unity,  hard  work,  and  a  sense 
of  personal  responsibility.  "My  mother 
often  told  us,  "If  you  do  something  wrong, 
don't  come  back  to  me  and  expect  me  to 
protect  you  from  the  consequences. .  .  .  You 
were  brought  up  to  do  the  right  things.'  " 

If  Yetta  had  been  bom  into  a  more  afflu- 
ent family,  she  might  have  become  a 
famous  opera  signer  instead  of  a  leader  of 
fashion.  She  was  endowed  with  a  fine,  clear. 
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powerful  singing  voice  and  dreamed  as  a  girl 
of  becoming  a  professional  singer.  During 
World  War  I  she  stood  on  the  platform  at 
the  railroad  station  and  sang  to  the  soldiers 
departing  for  the  front. 

Although  the  children  had  to  leave  public 
school  to  work,  they  attended  the  syna- 
gogue. Their  religion  was  a  meaningful  part 
of  their  lives.  Speaking  last  summer  at  a 
symposium  about  "The  Art  of  Living."  held 
at  Country  Day  School  m  Lancaster.  Yetta 
stated  that  the  most  necessary  element*  in 
successful  living  are  "family  values  and 
prayer." 

As  time  went  by  and  the  older  children 
grew  up,  they  took  Increasing  responsibility 
for  their  younger  sisters  and  brother.  Espe- 
cially Mary,  one  of  Yetta's  older  sisters  bom 
in  Russia  and  brought  to  this  country  by 
her  mother,  became  a  second  mother  to  the 
younger  children.  Mary  was  the  only  one  of 
the  sisters  who  never  married. 

Mary,  like  the  other  children  had  to  quit 
school  early  and  go  to  work.  One  of  her 
early  Jobs  was  working  in  a  cigar  factory. 
When  she  got  a  job  as  a  clerk  In  a  clothing 
store  In  Harrlsburg.  she  had  found  her  true 
calling.  Her  career  took  a  turn  upward  one 
day  when  her  boss  was  eavesdropping  on 
Mary's  sales  technique.  Mary  was  showing  a 
customer  a  fur.  ""is  it  good?"  asked  the  cus- 
tomer. 

"If  it  wasn't  good,"  Mary  replied,  "my 
boss  wouldn't  have  it  in  the  store. " 

Mary's  boss  began  to  groom  her  for  more 
responsible  duties  in  the  store.  She  worked 
hard,  studied,  and  before  long  was  a  buyer 
for  the  store,  making  frequent  trips  to  New 
York  City.  Within  a  few  years  she  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  women's  high 
fashion  clothing  business. 

With  very  little  capital  she  opened  her 
own  fashion  store  across  from  the  Capitol  in 
Harrlsburg.  The  store  was  a  financial  suc- 
cess during  its  very  first  year.  Mary  Sachs' 
store  became  the  store  in  central  Pennsylva- 
nia for  fashionable  women's  clothes.  Dis- 
criminating women  of  means  came  from  far 
away  to  get  the  very  best  at  Mary  Sachs. 
Mary  had  such  a  large  clientele  from  Lan- 
caster for  her  store  in  Harrlsburg.  she  decid- 
ed to  open  another  store  in  Lancaster. 
Yetta.  who  had  been  working  in  a  printing 
plant  In  Harrlsburg,  went  to  work  in  the 
new  Lancaster  store  at  138  East  King  Street 
as  a  stock  girl.  The  year  was  1921. 

Yetta  had  a  lot  to  leam  about  retailing 
women's  fashions.  She  leamed  all  she  could 
from  Mary  and  also  from  the  women  in 
charge  of  the  Lancaster  store.  She  says  she 
leamed  the  fashion  business  by  the  "ap- 
prentice" system,  the  very  best  way,  she 
thinks,  to  leam  a  business—on  the  job. 

For  nine  years  Yetta  conunuted  from  Har- 
rlsburg to  her  job  In  Lancaster.  The  commu- 
tation, plus  the  long  hours  she  was  putting 
in  at  the  store;  took  their  toll  on  her  health: 
she  decided  to  move  to  Lancaster. 

Eventually,  Yetta  took  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Lancaster  store.  Like  iU  sister 
store  In  Harrlsburg.  the  Mary  Sachs  store  in 
Lancaster  was  a  tremendous  success.  The 
name,  "Mary  Sachs,"  became  a  synonym  for 
"quality"  in  Lancaster. 

Yetta  looks  back  fondly  on  her  early  days 
In  Lancaster.  There  was  a  style  of  life  then 
among  the  fashionable  women  of  Lancaster 
that  has  faded.  Women  used  to  dress  up  to 
do  their  marketing  on  Friday  momlngs. 
Their  marketing  completed,  they  would 
send  their  purchases  home  via  messenger 
boys,  and  would  meet  each  other  for  lunch 
downtown. 
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Following  her  recovery  came  one  of  the 
happiest  tit  les  in  Yetta's  life:  she  was  court- 
ed in  the  nost  gallant  and  persistent  way 
for  several  years  by  "a  true  gentleman," 
Walter  Caipenter.  Before  Carpenter  and 
Yetta  were  married  he  converted  from  Pres- 
byterianism  to  Judaisr  Yetta's  faith.  It 
was.  says  Y  itta.  an  ideal  marriage  until  Car- 
penter's desth  in  1978. 

There  have  been  other  great  losses  in 
Yetta's  life:  the  deaths  of  her  parents  and 
sisters  and  brothers.  Mary  died  in  1960.  Of 
the  seven  iJachs  children,  only  Yetta  and 
her  sister.  Sirs.  Hannah  Cantor  of  Harris- 
burg,  surviv  <:. 

Alter  Mary's  death  Yetta  continued  to 
run  the  Ma  -y  Sachs  store  in  Lancaster  until 
1968,  when  she  sold  it. 

As  her  su  xess  and  fortune  grew  Yetta  in- 
creasingly shared  what  she  had  earned  with 
others.  Unable  to  complete  her  own  school- 
ing, she  coiitributed  scholarships  to  worthy 
and  needy  students  through  the  Citizen's 
Scholarship  Foundation.  Deprived  of  mate 


rial  things 


as  a  child,  she  has  given  gener- 


ously to  deprived  children:  to  the  orphans 


of  Christ's 


Home  in  Paradise,  Pa.,  to  the 


black  children  at  the  Crispus  Attucks 
Center  in  :  Lancaster,  and  to  stricken  chil- 
dren through  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy 
Foundationjand  the  Cleft  Palate  Clinic  in 
Lancaster. 

Explainirfe  Yetta's  generosity  is  her  belief: 
"The  heart  that  gives— gathers. " 

She  has  contributed  to  numerous  Jewish 
causes.  For  her  contributions  to  Israel  she 
was  given  the  Jerusalem  City  of  Peace 
Award  in  1  >79.  Because  of  her  outstanding 
achievemer  ts  in  business  and  philanthropy. 
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she  is  listed  in  "Who's  Who  in  American 
World  Jewry." 

No  narrow  sectarian,  she  \&  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Council  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  and  believes  in  the  value 
and  basic  unity  of  all  religious  faiths. 

Yes,  the  life  of  Yetta  Sachs  Carpenter  has 
been  quite  a  success  story:  overcoming  pov- 
erty and  illness,  going  on  to  reach  the  top  of 
her  profession,  and  then  bestowing  the 
fruits  of  her  labors  on  others.* 
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INTERNATIONAL  LIBERATORS 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHtJsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  speech  by  Mark  Talisman. 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council,  delivered  at  an  Oc- 
tober 27  dinner  at  the  Smithsonian  for 
members  of  the  delegations  to  the 
International  Liberators  Conference, 
Members  of  Congress,  and  distin- 
guished visitors.  I  am  also  inserting 
the  remarks  made  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference  by  Miles 
Lerman,  Coordinator  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  a  complete  schedule  of  con- 
ference events. 

IirXERNATlONAL  HOLOCAUST  LIBERATORS 

Conference 
Statement  of  Hon.  Mark  E.  Talisman,  Vice 
Chairman  or  the  United  States  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council,   Chairman  of 
THE  Dinner 

As  these  days'  events  have  amply  demon- 
strated to  all  of  us  and  to  the  world,  it  is 
vital  to  remember,  even  when  remembering 
is  excruciatingly  painful;  even  as  our  minds 
are  willingly  dulled  to  the  levels  of  pain  and 
suffering  which  can  be  consciously  inflicted 
upon  humankind  in  the  name  of  govern- 
ment and  law;  even  when  morality  is  sub- 
orned in  the  name  of  so-called  civilization  to 
eradicate  a  people  from  this  earth  and  raise 
the  horrors  of  war  efficiently  to  break, 
maim  and  murder  millions  of  others  resum- 
ing such  infamous,  incomparably  despicable 
behavior  would  go  unchallenged  and  un- 
daunted. 

You,  the  liberators,  have  taken  the  enor- 
mous step  to  be  present  together  these  days 
individually  and  collectively  to  recount,  to 
jog  memory  of  nearly  four  decades  of 
debris,  ashes,  and  what  must  be  unwittingly 
natural  acts  of  suppression,  and  by  so  doing, 
have  served  your  children  and  their  chil- 
dren so  very  well.  It  is  your  eyes  and  your 
acts  and  those  whom  you  represent,  who 
brought  this  unprecedented  period  of  dark- 
est history  to  a  close. 

Yet  it  is  with  your  presence  here  together 
and  Individually  that  you  continue  to  bear 
witness  to  the  future  of  humankind  which 
must  never  allow  such  calumny  again  to 
occur.  Your  voices  and  your  words  must  be 
indelibly  etched  in  the  moral  memory  of 
each  generation  far  into  the  future  long 
past  your  last  breath,  your  last  ounce  of 
strength  amd  your  physical  presence  would 
otherwise  normally  allow. 

Uniquely,  you  each  have  served  once  mag- 
nificently, nearly  forty  years  ago.  You  have 
again  been  asked  and  have  willingly,  once 


again  acted  affirmatively,  to  serve  at  this 
conference,  and  you  must  continue  as  long 
as  you  can  to  be  an  eyewitness.  I  was  four 
years  old  at  the  time.  My  wife,  Jill,  was  two. 
We  face  the  challenging  task  of  bringing  up 
two  very  small  children,  Jessica  smd  Rapha- 
el. We  are  deeply  grateful  to  you.  For  with 
your  help,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  leader- 
ship of  this  planet  will  remember  and  its 
citizens  will  not  forget.  With  your  help  and 
that  of  millions  of  others,  such  remember- 
ing will  not  be  denigrated  in  any  way  but  in- 
stead seized  upon  as  the  ultimate  challenge 
and  opportunity  which  you  surely  have  pro- 
vided in  your  original  deeds  and  these  days 
of  witness  to  our  children  and  theirs  will 
never  have  to  provide  eyewitness  to  such 
horror,  but  will  be  able  to  remember 
through  your  eyes. 


Speech  of  Miles  Lerman- 
Ceremony 


■Opening 


Secretary  Haig.  Chairman  Wiesel,  es- 
teemed Ambassadors,  distinguished  dele- 
gates, liberators,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Wel- 
come to  the  first  International  Conference 
of  Liberators  of  the  Nazi  concentration 
camps. 

My  name  is  Miles  Lerman.  I  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Internation- 
al Relations  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council.  The  Council  Chairman.  i*rofessor 
Wiesel,  assigned  our  Committee  the  task  of 
organizing  this  Conference,  and  it  is  most 
rewarding  after  many  months  of  planning, 
hard  work  and  hope  to  see  this  historic  con- 
ference come  to  fruition.  To  aU  of  you— my 
colleagues  of  the  Council,  members  of  the 
staff,  special  advisors,  officials  of  the  Feder- 
al Government,  and  all  our  dear  friends  who 
have  been  so  helpful  in  every  step  of  the 
way— I  wish  to  express  my  most  heartfelt 
thanks. 

For  the  next  two  days  you  the  liberators 
and  we  the  survivors  will  share  some  of  our 
most  vivid,  most  personal,  most  anguished 
memories  of  the  horrors  you  have  discov- 
ered when  you  first  entered  the  camps.  To- 
night, as  I  stand  before  you.  my  mind 
flashes  baick  to  the  dreadful  years  of  Nazi 
domination— for  I  am  a  survivor. 

During  World  War  II  I  fought  as  a  parti- 
san in  the  forests  of  Southern  Poland.  On 
the  day  of  my  liberation,  I  returned  to  my 
hometown  on  the  top  of  a  tank  of  the  ad- 
vancing Soviet  and  Polish  armies.  I  should 
have  been  jubilant,  for  Hitler's  defeat  was 
imminent,  but  I  was  not.  How  could  I  be? 
for  of  the  16.000  Jews  who  lived  in  my 
hometown  before  the  Natzi  onslaught.  I 
found  upon  my  return  11  surviving  Jews 
wandering  around  aimlessly,  hoping  to  find 
some  of  their  families  alive.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  them  perished  in  the  gas  chambers 
of  the  death  camp  of  Belzec.  Among  them 
were  my  mother,  my  sister  and  her  hus- 
band, three  of  their  young  boys— ages  6,  8 
and  13— plus  29  other  members  of  my  imme- 
diate family.  I  know  that  I  am  speaking  not 
as  an  individual,  because  my  sad  experience 
is  not  unique— not  unique  at  all.  Every  sur- 
vivor in  this  room  could  stand  up  and  de- 
scribe to  you  his  own  personal  saga  of 
misery,  degradation  and  mass  murder.  Yet. 
if  I  address  you  here  tonight  I  must  share 
with  you  my  deep  sense  of  awe  at  having 
the  honor  of  op)enlng  this  historic  reunion. 
Little  did  I  dream,  during  the  dark  days 
when  my  people  were  being  annihilated, 
that  some  day  I  would  stand  in  the  assem- 
bly hall  of  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  symbol  of  free- 
dom and  hope,  and  fulfill  the  most  fervent 
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wish  of  those  who  had  perished:  A  wish  to 
be  remembered— a  wish  that  we  harden  to 
their  final  plea— that  should  any  one  of  us 
survive,  we  are  to  bear  witness  and  tell  the 
story  of  their  agony,  torture  and  death. 

How  could  I  have  dreamt  that  their  final 
wish  would  be  fulfilled  at  an  assembly  of  14 
nations— nations  that  occasionally  are  at 
odds  with  one  another,  yet  united  here  to- 
night In  an  historic  commitment  to  memory 
and  truth.  I  know  that  the  next  two  days 
will  be  for  all  of  them  full,  demanding,  and 
rewarding— days  that  will  allow  us  to  recog- 
nize your  achievements,  to  pay  tribute  to 
you  for  bringing  freedom  to  all  of  us  who 
were  destined  for  death,  but  above  all  to 
insure  that  this  shameful  chapter  in  the 
history  of  mankind  remains  unaltered  and 
undistorted  forever  and  ever.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Schedule  of  Conference  Events 
monday,  october  36.  1981 

10:00  a.m. -4:00  p.m.:  Registration.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State. 

6:45  p.m.:  Pre-Ceremony  Concert, ,  United 
States  Army  Band  (Pershing's  Own),  Loy 
Henderson  Conference  Room. 

7:00  p.m.:  Opening  Ceremony.  Loy  Hen- 
derson Conference  Room. 

Opening  Session:  The  Honorable  Miles 
Lerman,  Chairman.  International  Relations 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  Conference  Coordinator,  Intema- 
tional  Liberators  Conference. 

Introduction:  The  Honorable  Mark  Talis- 
man, Vice  Chairman,  U.S.  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial Council.  Conference  Co-Coordinator. 
International  Liberators  Conference. 

Invocation:  Rabbi  Judah  Nadich,  Park 
Avenue  Synagogue. 

Remarks:  The  Honorable  Alexander  M. 
Haig.  Jr..  Secretary  of  SUte,  introduced  by 
the  Honorable  Elliott  Abrams.  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Organization 
Affairs,  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

Welcoming  Address,  "Meeting  Again": 
The  Honorable  Elie  Wiesel,  Chairman,  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council. 

Posimg  of  Colors. 

"America  the  Beautiful";  Roberta  Peters, 
Soprano,  Metropolitan  Opera. 

Responses:  Brig.  Michael  S.  Gray.  Great 
Britain;  Lt.  Gen.  Pavel  Danilovich  Gudz. 
Deputy  Head  of  the  Academy  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
the  Honorable  Jean  Laurain.  Minister  of 
Veterans.  France. 

Benediction:  The  Reverend  Roy  Eckardt. 

TUESDAY.  OCTOBER  27.  1981 

9:00  a.m.:  Plensu-y  Session.  Loy  Henderson 
Conference  Room. 

Eyewitness  Accounts:  The  Honorable  Sig- 
mund  Strochlitz— Moderator  (USA).  Dr. 
Leon  Bass  (USA),  Capt.  (Ret.)  George 
Blackburn  (Canada),  Dr.  Michal  Chilczuk 
(Poland),  Guy  Fassina  (France),  Maj.  Gen. 
(Res.)  Alexei  Kirillovich  Gorlinsky  (USSR), 
Col.  (Res.)  Dan  Hiram  (Jewish  Brigade).  Dr. 
Douglas  G.  Kelling  (USA),  Alan  Rose 
(Canada),  Rabbi  Herschel  Schacter  (USA), 
Lt.  Gen.  (Ret.)  WUliam  W.  Quinn  (USA). 

11:30  a.m.:  Lunch. 

1:00  p.m.-2:30  p.m.:  Panel  Discussions. 

War  Correspondents  (Loy  Henderson  Con- 
ference Room):  Professor  Monroe  H.  Freed- 
man.  Director.  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
CouncU— Moderator  (USA).  Fred  W.  Friend- 
ly (USA),  Boyd  Lewis  (USA).  CoL  (Ret.) 
Curtis  Mitchell  (USA). 

Medical  Personnel  (Room  1105):  The  Hon- 
orable Dr.  Hadassah  Rosensaft— Moderator 
(USA).  Dr.  Leo  Eitinger  (Norway),  Marie  K. 
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ElUfritz.  R.N.  (USA).  Dr.  Douglas  G.  KeUlng 
(USA).  Dr.  George  'Hevaky  (USA). 

Military  (Room  1107):  The  Honorable 
Julian  E.  Kulas— Moderator  (USA).  Brig. 
Gen.  James  L.  Collins,  Jr.  (USA),  Professor 
Fred  Crawford  (USA).  Lt.  Col.  (Res.)  Dan 
Dagan  (Jewish  Brigade).  Adolf  Leonldovich 
Fedotov  (USSR),  Brig.  <3en.  ;Ret.)  Prancis- 
zek  Skibinski  (Poland),  Lewis  H.  Weinstein, 
Esq.  (USA). 

3:00  p.m.-4:30  p.m.:  Panel  Discussions. 

Historians  (Ix)y  Henderson  Conference 
Room):  The  Honorable  Raul  Hill)erg— Mod- 
erator (USA),  Dr.  Yitzhak  Arad  (Israel),  Dr. 
Yehuda  Bauer  (Israel),  Gen.  Henri  Raguet 
de  Brandon  de  Liman  (France),  Brereton 
Greenhous  (Canada),  Dr.  Jorgen  Haestrup 
(Denmark). 

Chaplains  (Room  1105):  The  Honorable 
Reverend  Franklin  Littell— Moderator 
(USA),  Father  Edward  P.  Doyle.  O.P..  Ph.D. 
(USA).  Rabbi  Judah  Nadich  (USA),  the 
Honorable  Father  John  T.  Pawllkowski 
(USA),  Rabbi  Herschel  Schacter  (USA),  the 
Reverend  George  B.  Wood  (USA). 

Resistance  (Room  1107):  The  Honorable 
Frank  R.  Lautenberg— Moderator  (USA). 
Renee  Aubry  (France),  Sam  Gruber  (USA), 
Professor  Dr.  L.  de  Jong  (Netherlands), 
Branko  Laklc  (Yugoslavia),  the  Honorable 
Benjamin  Meed  (USA),  Col.  Branko  Pavlo- 
vic  (Yugoslavia),  Svenn  Seehusen  (Den- 
mark). 

5:30  pjn.— 7:30  p.m.:  Diplomatic  Recep- 
tion, Diplomatic  Reception  Rooms,  8th 
Floor,  Department  of  State. 

VtTEDNESDAY.  OCTOBER  38,  1981 

9:00  a.m.— 10:  a.m.:  Panel  Discussions. 
War  Crimes  Tribunals  (Loy  Henderson 
Conference  Room):  Bernard  Fischmann. 
Esq.— Moderator  (USA),  the  Honorable  Del- 
phin  Debenest  (France),  Prof.  Col.  P.  I.  A. 
D.  Draper  (Great  Britain).  Adrian  Fisher, 
Esq.  (USA),  the  Honorable  Gideon  Hausner 
(Israel),  Col.  (Ret.)  (Military  Justice)  Niko- 
lai Mikhailovich  Kotlyar  (USSR),  Dr.  Ck- 
slaw  Pilichowski  (Poland). 

Survivors  (Room  1105):  Professor  Yaffa 
Eliach— Moderator  (USA),  the  Honorable 
Trygve  Brattell  (Norway),  the  Honorable 
Esther  Cohen  (USA),  the  Honorable  Cantor 
Isaac  Goodfriend  (USA),  Col.  Guy  Hinter- 
lang  (France),  the  Honorable  Benjamin 
Meed  (USA),  the  Honorable  Dr.  Hadassah 
Rosensaft  (USA),  the  Honorable  Sigmund 
Strochlitz  (USA),  the  Honorable  Kalman 
Sultanik  (USA),  A.  F.  van  Velsen  (Nether- 
lands), the  Honorable  Siggi  B.  Wilzig  (USA), 
the  Honorable  Eli  Zborowski  (USA). 

Uprisings  (Room  1107):  The  Honorable 
Dr.  Irving  Greenberg— Moderator  (USA), 
Alexander  E>onat  (USA).  Richard  Glazer 
(Switzerland),  "Vladka  Meed  (USA),  Esther 
Raab  (USA),  Dr.  Leon  Wells  (USA). 

10:15  a.m.— 11:30  a.m.:  Panel  Discussion, 
Loy  Henderson  Conference  Room. 

Discovering  the  'Final  Solution":  Marvin 
Kalb— Moderator  (USA),  Professor  Jan 
Karskl  (USA).  John  W.  Pehle,  Esq.  (USA), 
Lt.  Gen.  (Res.)  Vasslly  Yakovlevich  Pe- 
trenko  (USSR),  Robert  Wolf  (USA). 

11:30  a.m.:  Lunch. 

2:00  p.m.:  Concluding  Ceremony,  Loy  Hen- 
derson Conference  Room. 

Invocation:  The  Honorable  Rabbi  Bernard 
Raskas. 

Tribute  to  Fallen  Heroes  and  Martyrs: 
The  Honorable  Miles  Lerman. 

PresenUtion  of  Scrolls:  The  Honorable 
Mark  Talisman. 

A  Message  of  Thanks  on  Behalf  of  the 
Foreign  Delegations:  Dr.  Leo  Eitinger, 
Norway.  ^ 

PresenUtion  of  Medals:  The  Honorable 
Elle  Wiesel. 
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Concluding  Address:  The  Honorable  EUe 
Wiesel.* 


FATHER  THOMAS  G.  GRANT. 
THE  PEOPLES  PRIEST 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  enter  in  the  Record  the  name  of  a 
fine  American  and  devoted  servant  of 
God,  Father  Thomas  G.  Grant,  and  to 
join  with  his  friends  and  my  fellow  pa- 
rishioners at  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Union,  N.J.,  in  pajring  tribute  to  this 
kind  and  loving  priest  in  honor  of  his 
50  years  in  the  service  of  God  and 
country,  teaching  love,  sacrifice,  hu- 
mility, honor,  and  decency  toward 
others. 

Father  Grant  is  a  priest  of  the 
people— warm,  affectionate,  compas- 
sionate, and  imderstanding  of  the  true 
nature  of  men  and  women,  while  con- 
stantly helping  them  to  meet  their  ob- 
ligations to  their  families,  their  coun- 
try, and  to  God.  We  need  such  moral 
leaders  in  America  to  remind  us  of  our 
higher  obligations. 

Father  Grant  took  on  many  respon- 
sibilities since  serving  as  an  assistant 
pastor  for  22  years  at  St.  Joseph's  in 
West  New  York.  He  helped  families 
struggle  through  the  depression  years 
when  people  were  losing  faith  in  the 
economic  future  of  the  United  States. 
Later,  when  World  War  II  erupted. 
Father  Grant  consoled  the  families 
who  had  lost  sons  in  battle,  and  when 
the  troops  came  home,  he  helped 
them  readjust  to  a  postwar  America. 
Father  Grant  was  elevated  to  pastor 
of  Inunaculate  Conception  Church  in 
Hackensack,  and  later  to  St.  Michael's 
in  Union,  where  he  served  for  10  years 
as  pastor  imtil  1976. 

He  left  his  mark  as  a  capable  admin- 
istrator who  encouraged  younger 
priests.  Together  they  taught  charity 
to  the  poor,  spiritual  consolation  to 
the  sick  and  dying,  joy  to  the  parents 
of  newly  baptized  infants,  happiness 
to  newlyweds,  and  Catholic  education 
to  the  young. 

Father  Grant  became  known  for  the 
brevity  and  wisdom  of  his  sermons.  If 
a  lesson  of  life  could  be  delivered  in 
2.000  words.  Father  Grant  managed  to 
do  it  in  half  that  number.  People  lis- 
tened when  he  spoke,  and  carried 
away  with  them  the  lesson  of  hope 
and  love.  He  not  only  inspired  people 
from  the  pulpit,  but  also  from  his 
daily  actions  as  a  priest  and  benefac- 
tor in  the  community.  His  interests  ex- 
tended beyond  the  confines  of  the 
church  to  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Union  Township  Library  Board. 

Although  Father  Grant  has  retired 
from  the  daily  ardors  of  a  parish 
priest,  he  still  celebrates  Mass  with 
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devotion,  and  interest 
ordained  priest.  He  is  work- 
strengthening  family  life, 
^wn  parents,  the  late  William 
Reilly  Grant,  did  so  much 
an  atmosphere  of  love  and 
God  and  the  community.  A 
Marie,  is  a  Benedictine 
lis  late  brother,  Charles,  was 
I  >olice  chief  in  Hillside,  where 
moved  after  Father  Grant's 
^lizabeth.  He  now  lives  in  re- 
with  a  devoted  sister,  Mrs. 
Brady  of  Hillside, 
of  St.  Michael's  Church,  as 
of    Union    Council    4504. 
Columbus,  and  the  John  F. 
Fourth  Degree  General  As- 
F^ther  Grant  has  made  many 
the  township  of  Union.  He 
the  lives  of  thousands  of 
a  positive,  friendly,  and  gen- 
He  is  an  involved  priest, 
has    motivated    people 
penetrating  light  of  truth.  He 
that  America  is  a  beacon  of 
■nission  and  purpose  to  bring 
ice,  and  liberty  to  other  less 
people  in  the  world.  He  has 
to  cherish  good  and  oppose 
evil. 

Grant   has   illuminated  our 
is  words  and  deeds.  His  en- 
couragement   and    wisdom    teach    us 
stewards  of  the  resources 
and  that  the  richness  of 
as  given  to  us  by  God  must 
generations  in  ages  to  come, 
of  Father  Grant's  life 
in  the  priesthood  is  summed 
er  25:40  from  Matthew:  "I 
w|henever  you  did  this  for  one 
important  of  those  broth- 
you  did  it  for  me."  It  is 
of  brotherly  love 
Overcome  evil  and  make  this 
V  orld.  A  world  of  peace,  jus- 
p  rogress  in  the  service  of  God 
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CONGRESS  ON  MORT- 
NTEREST  RATE  DEDUC- 


HOni.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NFW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  hOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friiay,  November  6.  1981 


Coi  igress 
int«  rest 


Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 

ii^troduced  House  Concurrent 

214,  a  sense  of  Congress 

designed  to  halt  what  is,  in 

dangerous    speculation 

intentions  on  mort- 

rate     deductions     for 

.   Last   month,   discussion 

reduce  or  eliminate  mort- 

inteijest  rate  deductions  was  re- 

the  release  of  a  report  by 

CongiJBssional  Budget  Office.  The 

list  »d  options  for  eliminating  or 

these  deductions  as  one  pos- 

methpd  for  balancing  the  budget. 
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Now  there  are  additional  reports  that 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  is  cur- 
rently examining  such  measures  as 
part  of  its  own  efforts  at  holding  down 
the  Federal  deficit. 

Any  such  move  can  only  be  seen  as 
ill  timed  and  ill  advised.  The  intention 
of  solving  our  budget  problems  is  good, 
but  the  method  that  is  apparently 
being  considered  is  wrong,  and  my  res- 
olution is  meant  to  make  it  clear  to 
homeowners,  the  finance  industry,  the 
construction  and  housing  industries, 
and  the  administration  that  Congress 
will  not  accede  to  reductions  of  mort- 
gage interest  deductions. 

As  I  noted,  I  believe  the  renewed  and 
serious  speculation  about  reducing 
these  deductions  is  particularly  ill 
timed.  The  present  slump  in  the  hous- 
ing industry  is  the  longest  we  have  ex- 
perienced since  World  War  II.  With 
only  1  million  housing  starts  for  all  of 
1981,  we  will  have  constructed  only  40 
percent  of  the  units  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  population.  Bank- 
ruptcies are  up  49  percent  for  contrac- 
tors and  120  percent  for  subcontrac- 
tors in  the  industry  over  the  levels  of  1 
year  ago.  Unemployment  for  the  con- 
struction industry  stands  at  16.3  per- 
cent—twice the  rate  for  the  overall 
economy. 

One  factor  that  has  clearly  led  to 
our  current  housing  problems  is  the 
skyrocketing  interest  rates  of  the  past 
few  years.  Potential  home  buyers  are 
already  coping  with  monthly  mortgage 
payments  that  double  or  triple  the  av- 
erage payments  from  just  a  few  years 
ago. 

Even  with  the  deduction,  we  have 
seen  many  first-time  homebuyers 
squeezed  out  of  the  marketplace  over 
the  past  few  years.  Between  1977  and 
1979,  the  percentage  of  new  home 
buyers  in  the  marketplace  dropped 
from  36  percent  to  18  percent.  The 
percentage  of  American  families  able 
to  purchase  a  median-priced,  new 
single  family  home  has  dropped  from 
46  percent  in  1970  to  15  percent  in 
1981. 

Consider  the  prospective  new  home- 
buyer  facing  high  interest  rates  who 
suddenly  learns  of  speculation  in 
Washington  about  placing  limits  on 
mortgage  interest  rate  deductions.  In 
many  cases,  these  deductions  act  as  a 
buffer  against  the  high  interest  rates. 
If  a  sufficient  number  of  home  buyers 
decide  to  wait  until  Washington  makes 
up  its  mind,  the  housing  industry 
could  be  irreparably  damaged.  That  is 
why  I  believe  it  makes  particular  sense 
to  end  the  speculation,  because  the  se- 
rious rumors  that  have  swept  Wash- 
ington in  the  last  few  weeks  could 
have  a  chilling  effect  on  our  housing 
and  construction  industries. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for 
maintaining  mortgage  interest  rate  de- 
ductions in  their  current  form.  I  be- 
lieve that  implementation  of  any 
changes  would  be  particularly  ill-ad- 
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vised.  This  deduction  dates  back  to 
1916  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  major 
reasons  we  have  had  such  great  suc- 
cess in  expanding  homeownership  in 
the  United  States.  The  CBO  study  to 
which  I  have  referred  implicitly  recog- 
nizes this  fact.  It  cites  recent  estimates 
which  show  homeownership  at  a  level 
3-  to  5-percent  higher  than  it  would 
have  been  if  we  did  not  have  the  de- 
duction. This  constitutes  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  rise  in  homeownership 
since  1949.  With  this  kind  of  success 
story,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Americans 
are  concerned  about  talk  of  limiting 
the  deduction? 

Take,  for  example,  the  $5,000  annual 
limit  on  such  deductions  that  is  appar- 
ently under  consideration  on  the 
Senate  side.  According  to  the  CBO 
study,  this  would  raise  an  additional 
$3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Such  a 
measure  would  affect  fully  20  percent 
of  all  homeowners.  In  addition,  consid- 
er the  effect  of  such  a  proposal  on  a 
family  with  a  $50,000  mortgage  over  30 
years,  with  annual  payments  of  $8,497 
at  a  17  percent  interest  rate  over  the 
first  5  years.  This  homeowner  would 
lose  40  percent  of  his  tax  deduction 
under  the  proposal  that  is  apparently 
being  discussed.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  many  people  would  drop  out  of 
the  market  if  it  ever  came  to  pass. 

This  stands  as  stark  reality  com- 
pared to  the  cold  numbers  of  the  CBO 
report.  The  report's  headline-grabbing 
conclusion  was  that  the  mortgage  in- 
terest rate  deduction  will  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  $25.3  billion  in  lost 
tax  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1982.  How- 
ever, we  must  remember  that  this  is 
not  a  revenue  loss— it  is  in  fact  a  reve- 
nue increase  that  the  Government 
could  take  from  its  citizens. 

In  order  to  collect  any  significant  ad- 
ditional revenue,  the  deduction  would 
have  to  be  totally  eliminated  or  limita- 
tions would  have  to  be  so  severe  that 
homeowners  at  virtually  every  income 
level  would  suffer. 

The  potential  revenue  loss  CBO 
identifies  is  not  the  only  justification 
which  has  been  offered  for  tampering 
with  the  deduction.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  we  are  deflecting  in- 
vestment away  from  commercial  and 
industrial  development.  However,  sta- 
tistics from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
do  not  bear  out  this  argument.  The 
share  of  credit  going  to  mortgages  has 
fluctuated  very  little  in  the  past  35 
years.  In  1946-49,  housing  credit  ac- 
counted for  22.4  percent  of  the  entire 
credit  market;  in  1975-78,  it  accounted 
for  23.3  percent.  In  the  intervening 
years,  it  has  fluctuated  no  more  than  6 
percentage  points  either  way. 

I  must  ailso  point  out  that  the  recent 
tax  reform  package  enacted  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President 
already  provide  significant  additional 
incentives  for  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development. 
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The  study  also  suggests  that  mort- 
gage interest  deductions  contribute  to 
the  high  cost  of  housing  due  to  in- 
creased demand  and  a  reduction  of 
actual  costs  to  the  homeowner.  Yet 
this  deduction  has  been  in  existence 
for  nearly  70  years,  and  we  have  seen 
prices  fluctuate  considerably  during 
that  period.  I  would  suggest  that  hous- 
ing prices  are  more  closely  related  to 
demographics,  such  as  the  baby  boom, 
energy  costs.  Government  regulation, 
the  level  of  interest  rates,  and  the 
overall  rate  of  inflation— which  hits 
particularly  hard  on  construction 
costs. 

The  study  also  claims  that  the  home 
mortgage  interest  deduction  has 
caused  a  severe  shortage  of  rental 
housing  due  to  lack  of  demand  for 
rental  units  by  moderate-  and  high- 
income  families.  As  one  who  is  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  this  short- 
age, I  would  hasten  to  point  out  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  factors  which 
have  contributed  to  this  problem- 
high  overhead  costs,  zoning  problems, 
high  interest  rates,  and  economic  un- 
certainty. Yet  the  mortgage  interest 
deduction  has  remained  constant.  Let 
us  not  divert  our  attention  from  neces- 
sary reforms  of  Federal  housing  poli- 
cies by  addressing  a  problem  that  is,  at 
best,  tangentially  related. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  old  axiom 
that  is  unfortunate  but  true:  It  states 
that  if  you  repeat  something  often 
enough,  people  will  start  to  believe  it. 
I  am  greatly  concerned  that  this  is 
precisely  what  will  happen  with  pro- 
posals to  tamper  with  the  mortgage  in- 
terest deductions.  If  it  does,  it  will 
plunge  our  already-hurting  housing  in- 
dustry into  its  worst  period  in  history. 
I  think  the  cost  to  individual  families 
will  be  tremendous;  I  think  we  can 
safely  predict  that  significant  numbers 
will  be  driven  out  of  the  housing 
market. 

I  certainly  respect  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing reexamination  of  our  Govern- 
ment's tax  and  housing  policies,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  our  budget  deficit. 
But  this  is  the  worst  possible  time  to 
discuss  any  radical  changes  that  would 
hurt  the  housing  industry.  The  exist- 
ing deduction  has  proven  to  be  one  of 
the  cornerstones  of  that  industry,  and 
that  industry  needs  to  draw  upon 
whatever  strength  it  still  holds.  The 
interest  deduction  is  one  such  area  of 
strength. 

Striking  a  blow  against  homeowners 
may  very  well  bring  additional  reve- 
nues in  the  short  run.  but  it  would 
dash  all  hopes  of  a  steady  recovery  for 
the  housing  industry  and  create  and 
inequity  which  would  freeze  out  the 
tradition  of  homeownership  for  those 
who  were  bom  too  late  to  enjoy  low 
interest  rates. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  note  one 
other  disturbing  aspect  of  the  CBO 
report.  It  views  homeownership  as  no 
more  than  an  investment.  What  has 
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been  overlooked,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
faw;t  that  homeownership  is  a  value  in 
and  of  itself  which  has  contributed  to 
a  stronger  social  fabric  in  our  country 
and  a  healthier  economy.  It  is  not  a 
cliche  to  say  that  the  American  dream 
still  includes  owning  one's  own  home; 
we  owe  it  to  those  who  are  just  start- 
ing out  not  to  make  it  more  difficult  to 
achieve  that  dream.  Therefore.  I  offer 
this  resolution  on  which  68  of  my  col- 
leagues from  t>oth  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  already  joined.  The  text  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolution 

Whereas  the  housing  Industry,  and  those 
sectors  of  the  economy  supporting  the  hous- 
ing industry,  are  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  the  lowest  housing  production  since  1946, 
meeting  less  than  half  the  projected  annual 
need  for  new  housing: 

Whereas  unemployment  in  the  housing 
industry  is  16.7  percent,  which  is  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  general  labor  force,  and 
thousands  more  are  being  laid  off  in  related 
industries: 

Whereas  small  housing  construction  com- 
panies are  being  forced  out  of  business  by 
high  interest  rates  and  the  slump  in  the 
housing  industry; 

Whereas  any  limitation  on  the  Federal 
income  tax  deduction  for  interest  paid  on  a 
residential  mortgage  would  have  a  serious 
effect  on  new  housing  starts; 

Whereas  any  such  limitation  would  affect 
disproportionately  first-time  homebuyers 
who  must  pay  high  interest  rates  and  whose 
interest  payments  constitute  the  major  por- 
tion of  their  mortgage  payments  in  the 
early  mortgage  years;  and 

Whereas  any  such  limitation  would  se- 
verely undercut  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
recently  enacted  individual  income  tax  rate 
reductions; 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  no  limitation  should  be 
placed  on  the  Federal  income  tax  deduction 
for  interest  paid  on  a  residential  mortgage.* 


THE  JEWS  OF  ETHIOPIA:  BOAT 
PEOPLE  OF  AFRICA 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICtrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  6,  1981 
•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  plight  of  the  Fala- 
sha,  the  only  Jewish  community  in 
danger  of  dying  out  in  current  times. 
The  Falasha— meaning  strangers  or 
exiles— are  a  small  band  of  Ethiopian 
Jews  caught  in  the  middle  of  a  politi- 
cal struggle  between  the  current  Gov- 
ernment of  Ethiopia  and  its  opposi- 
tion. 

The  Falasha  live  in  Northwest  Ethi- 
opia, rugged  mountain  country  that  is 
as  isolated  as  it  is  harsh.  Over  95  per- 
cent of  Ethiopia's  Jews  are  foimd  scat- 
tered among  500  small  highland  vil- 
lages, a  rural  population  which  for 
centuries  has  been  at  the  mercy  of 
feudal  landlords  and  murderous  ban- 
dits. Since  the  1974  overthrow  of  the 
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Haile  Selassie  regime,  the  Falasha 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  a  variety  of 
rebel  armies  as  well. 

For  centuries,  the  once  numerous 
Ethiopian  Jews  have  been  objects  of 
genocide.  The  Falasha  population  has 
been  reduced  in  the  last  400  years  to 
less  than  28,000— depleted  by  war,  dis- 
ease, missionary  conversions,  and  pov- 
erty. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  reports 
coming  out  of  Ethiopia  have  claimed 
that  thousands  of  Falasha  have  been 
forced  to  flee  their  homes.  They  have 
become  pitiful  refugees,  living  in  fear 
of  retribution  from  both  the  rebel 
army  and  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. Several  thousand  Ethiopian 
Jews  are  refugees  in  Sudan.  Dijbouti, 
and  other  parts  of  Africa.  These  Jews 
among  the  general  refugee  population 
hide  their  identity  for  fear  of  anti-Se- 
mitic reprisals.  Some  of  the  Falasha 
have  reported  widespread  disease  and 
starvation.  Hundreds  of  Falasha  have 
been  killed,  and  there  have  even  been 
reports  of  tribe  members  being  sold 
into  slavery.  The  Falasha,  in  attempt- 
ing to  flee  their  persecutors,  have 
become  the  boat  people  of  Africa'.' 

According  to  the  Association  of  Ethi- 
opian Jews— in  Israel— the  Falasha 
community  is  "on  the  verge  of  extinc- 
tion, being  destroyed  by  a  second 
Jewish  holocaust." 

THE  FORGOTTEN  TRIBE 

The  Falasha  history  goes  back  more 
than  2.500  years,  but  their  origins  are 
not  clear.  One  popular  theory  says 
they  were  descendants  of  a  Jewish 
army  that  fled  southward  along  the 
Nile.  Another  states  they  were  sent 
from  Babylonia  to  battle  with  Egypt 
in  727  B.C.  and  somehow  ended  up  in 
Ethiopia.  Yet  another  theory  claims 
they  were  the  tribe  of  Dan,  one  of  the 
lost  tribes  that  disappeared  from  his- 
tory 2,700  years  ago.  We  may  never 
know  the  true  origins  of  this  tribe, 
which  lived  in  isolation  from  the  rest 
of  the  world's  Jews— and  in  social  iso- 
lation from  non-Jews  as  well— until 
stumbled  upon  120  years  ago  by  a  Brit- 
ish explorer  looking  for  the  source  of 
the  Nile.  Because  of  their  isolation, 
the  Falasha  practiced  ancient  Jewish 
law  faithfully  but  knew  nothing  of 
newer  developments  and  holidays- 
such  as  Hanukkah,  which  was  first 
celebrated  1,800  years  ago.  Like  Jews 
aroimd  the  world,  they  have  lived 
always  with  the  dream  of  returning  to 
the  land  of  Zion. 

Fewer  than  several  hundred  Fala- 
sha, however,  have  been  able  to  emi- 
grate to  other  nations.  No  nation,  in- 
cluding Israel  and  the  United  States, 
has  attempted  to  intervene  on  ttehalf 
of  the  Falasha  and  negotiate  with  the 
Ethiopian  Government  for  their  re- 
lease. And  no  major  human  rights  or- 
ganization has  spoken  out  on  their 
behalf  to  help  them  live  in  a  place 
where  they  can  be  free  to  live  and  wor- 
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ship  as  Jfews  without  fear  of  recrimina- 
tion. We  In  America  should  be  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  this  need. 

The  Jews  of  Ethiopia  seem  truly  to 
be  a  forgotten  people— forgotten  by 
time  and  ignored  by  most  of  the  world. 
We  must  act  quickly  to  recognize  their 
plight  a]  id  secure  support  for  their 
flight  from  Ethiopia.  If  we  wait  too 
long,  it  n  ay  be  too  late  to  matter.* 


EFFICISNT 
IS    IMPORTANT 
HEALTH 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENMSYLVANIA 
IN  TH<  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 


Fiiday,  November  6,  1981 
wKlGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
has  asked  the  Congress 
two  changes  in  the  system  of 
I  or  users  of  inland  waterways: 
increase  the  barge  fuel  tax 
c^nts  to  15  cents  by  1983,  and 
impose  fees  that  discrimi- 
different   segments   of 
Such  changes  should 
dered    with    great    caution, 
,  across  the  board  or  on 
operations,  will  disrupt  traf- 
4ommerce.  Barges  are  a  very 
way    of    moving    goods, 
fees  could  shift  the  trans- 
of  products  to  less  efficient 
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Inland  Waterways  Revenue 
which  established  the  cur- 
Congress  directed  the  De- 
of   Transportation   to   con- 
tl^rough  study  of  the  effect  of 
user    fees    on    waterbome 
report  was  due  on  Sep- 
but  we  have  not  yet  re- 
I  strongly  believe  it  would  be 
for    the    Congress    to    in- 
change  user  fees  before  the 
completed.  I  hope  the  admin- 
will  transmit  it  to  the  Con- 


1978, 


This 


:o. 


DAMS  ON  AIXEGHTNT  SHODU)  NOT  BE 
CLOSED 

In  a  siihilar  vein,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is   ;urrently  conducting  a  study 
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"to  determine  if  adequate  economic 
Justification  exists  to  continue  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  any  or  all 
of  the  locks  and  dams"  on  the  Alleghe- 
ny River  in  western  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
my  October  15  letter  to  the  corps  ex- 
pressing my  opposition  to  the  closing 
of  these  locks  and  dams. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

HoosE  OF  Representatives, 
WaahingtoTi,  D.C..  October  IS,  1981. 
Lt.  Col.  John  L.  Richards, 
Corps  of  Engineers,   Commander  and  Dis- 
trict Engineer,  Pittsburgh  District,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Dear  Col.  Richards:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concerns  about  the  future  of  the 
eight  locks  and  dams  on  the  Allegheny 
River  In  Western  Pennsylvania.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  con- 
ducting a  study  to  determine  future  levels 
of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
system.  Among  the  approaches  being  con- 
sidered is  the  (>ossible  closure  of  these  stuc- 
tures. 

While  I  appreciate  your  personal  invita- 
tion for  comments,  I  am  disturbed  at  re- 
ports that  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers may  have  already  made  decisions  af- 
fecting the  operation  of  these  locks  and 
dams. 

I  want  to  express  my  strong  opposition  to 
closing  these  eight  locks  and  dams.  Though 
an  evaluation  of  the  use  of  these  structures 
is  appropriate,  I  do  not  believe  that  total 
closure  of  the  locks  and  dams  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  poeple  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Our  nation  must  have  a  viable,  well-inte- 
grated waterways  system  to  handle  current 
and  projected  commerical  traffic.  Many  of 
our  industries,  such  as  coal  and  steel, 
depend  on  the  waterways  for  reliable  trans- 
portaion  of  commodities.  The  economy  and 
jobs  of  the  Northeast  are  greatly  dependent 
on  our  ability  to  move  goods.  The  efficient 
transportation  of  commodities  has  an  eco- 
nomic multiplier  effect  throughout  our 
area,  generating  jobs,  taxes,  and  other  eco- 
nomic activity.  Thus,  barge  traffic  is  not  the 
only  issue.  The  principal  issue  is  maintain- 
ing a  healthy  economy  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. Total  closing  of  these  eight  locks  and 
dams  on  the  Allegheny  would  be  a  severe 
shock  to  our  economy,  resulting  in  lost 
money  and  jobs  rippling  throughout  the 
region. 

As  the  nation  converts  to  increased  coal 
use  and  as  coal  exports  grow,  it  is  particular- 
ly critical  that  we  have  an  efficient  water- 
way system.  A  1981  Corps  of  Engineers 
study  has  reported  that  waterbome  com- 
merce in  the  U.S.  has  tripled  since  1947  to 
2.1  billion  tons  a  year,  and  it  wUl  increase  to 
2.7  billion  tons  during  the  1979-2003  period. 
Coal,  grsLin,  chemicals,  metallic  ores  and 
crude  petroleum  wUl  be  the  fastest  growing 
commodities,  the  report  maintains.  This  evi- 
dence suggests  that  we  should  be  strength- 
ening these  faculties,  not  closing  them 
down.  Furthermore,  it  is  my  understanding 
that,  at  no  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  does 
the  public  investment  in  operations  funds 
exceed  the  directly  related  revenue  the  gov- 
ernment receives  from  the  economic  activity 
that  would  be  jeopardized  by  closure  for 
any  period. 

Finally.  I  would  urge  the  Corps  to  work 
closely  with  the  industries  and  individuals 
who  use  the  river.  I  am  certain,  having  met 
with  many  people  involved,  that  the  indus- 
tries who  depend  on  the  river  want  a  water- 
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way  system  that  is  commercially  viable,  eco- 
nomical to  operate,  and  fair  to  the  taxpayer. 
I  believe  that  these  Industries  stand  ready 
to  work  closely  with  the  Corps  in  a  coopera- 
tive, constructive  spirit. 

I  respectfully  request  that  my  letter  be 
made  part  of  the  official  hearing  record.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  Corps  on 
this  important  problem. 
Sincerely. 

Done  Walgren, 
Member  of  Congress. 
dismantling  through  reorganization 

Finally,  I  am  very  concerned  about  a 
rumored  reorganization  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  office  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  its  effect  on  waterway 
operations  in  our  region.  I  have  writ- 
ten the  corps  directly  to  get  complete 
information  on  plans  to  reorganize  the 
office  and  would  like  to  share  my 
letter  with  my  colleagues  at  this  time. 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  5,  1981. 
Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  K.  Bratton, 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Bratton:  The  President 
has  proposed  a  number  of  measures  to 
reduce  federal  expenditures  and  streamline 
operations  of  the  federal  government.  I 
would  appreciate  your  response  to  several 
questions  about  past  and  possible  future  re- 
organization plans  within  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' Pittsburgh  District. 

With  respect  to  the  Pittsburgh  District  as 
a  whole: 

1.  Please  describe  in  detail  any  reorganiza- 
tion of  personnel  in  the  Pittsburgh  District 
during  the  last  five  years. 

2.  Please  provide  a  profUe  of  jobs  and  em- 
ployees over  the  last  three  years,  showing 
the  number  of  jobs  in  all  functions  and  any 
increases  or  decreases  in  each  function  by 
year.  Please  also  indicate,  in  the  case  of  re- 
ductions, how  the  reductions  were  made  (by 
attrition,  through  RIFs,  terminations, 
other). 

3.  Are  there  presently  any  plans  under 
consideration  within  the  Corps  to  reorga- 
nize the  Pittsburgh  District  Office?  Please 
provide  details  of  all  changes  in  job  func- 
tions and  personnel  conunitments  by  func- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  waterway  services  general- 
ly: 

4.  Please  provide  a  profile  of  employment 
for  "front-line"  ijersonnel,  i.e..  individuals 
actually  operating  locks  and  dams,  for  the 
past  three  years  and  projected  for  the  next 
three  years. 

5.  How  do  actual  personnel  levels  current- 
ly and  projected  for  the  next  three  years 
compare  with  other  Corps'  districts? 

6.  How  do  the  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  of  locks  and  dams  on  the  Allegheny. 
Monongahela,  and  Ohio  Rivers  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  compare  with  the  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  of  IocIls  and  dams  in 
other  districts? 

7.  Please  describe  the  hours  of  operations 
of  the  locks  and  dams  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict currently  and  projected  for  the  next 
three  years. 

I  appreciate  your  help  and  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Doug  Walgren, 
Member  of  Congress.m 
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EARLY  ELECTION  RETURNS— A 
VIEW  FROM  THE  INDUSTRY 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Telecom- 
munications, Consumer  Protection, 
and  Finance  and  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee,  have  during  this 
session,  undertaken  an  ongoing  explo- 
ration of  the  issues  surrounding  the 
early  reporting  of  election  returns  and 
the  projection  of  winners  before  polls 
are  closed  across  the  country.  This  Is  a 
complex  subject  which  goes  to  the 
very  core  of  every  citizen's  right  to 
participate  fully  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. It  is  also  an  area  with  tremendous 
ramifications  for  the  future,  for  as  our 
technology  becomes  more  sophisticat- 
ed the  speed  with  which  winners  can 
be  predicted  and  the  ease  with  which 
that  information  can  be  disseminated 
will  rapidly  increase. 

Many  proposals  for  dealing  with 
these  issues  have  been  suggested,  by 
Members  of  this  body,  political  ana- 
lysts, scientists,  and  representatives  of 
the  media  themselves.  One  such  pro- 
posal for  a  24-hour  election  day  was 
recently  made  by  Thomas  H.  Wyman, 
president  of  CBS,  Inc.  in  a  thoughtful 
speech  in  New  York.  I  commend  your 
attention  to  his  remarks,  which  pre- 
sent one  facet  of  the  numerous  issues 
and  elements  that  must  be  discussed  if 
we  are  to  assure  the  greatest  possible 
participation  by  Americans  in  the  elec- 
toral process  in  the  years  to  come: 
"Options  for  an  Industry— It's  Our  Move" 
(By  Thomas  H.  Wyman) 

Following  the  FCC  Chairman  at  this 
podium  is  a  serious  challenge,  but  I'm 
pleased  to  have  the  chance  to  share  some  of 
my  first  impressions  with  you— and  to  make 
some  suggestions  about  things  we  should  do 
to  ensure  the  future  of  our  industry. 

Everyone  in  this  room  understands  that 
the  communications  industry  is  in  motion. 
The  traditional  lines  of  demarcation  be- 
tween forms  of  communication  are  greatly 
blurred  by  the  new  technologies.  These 
blurs  overlap  network  television,  publishing, 
the  motion  picture  industry,  sports,  music, 
cable  television,  telephone  services  and  even 
data  processing.  It  is  clear  that  all  of  us  are 
looking  at  a  future  which  will  require  us  to 
operate  with  new  skills,  with  flexibility  and 
with  an  appetite  to  shape  change,  not  to 
resist  it. 

Cable  television  wiU  be  an  important  part 
of  this  future.  Any  major  company  in  our 
business  will  be  participating  in  cable  in 
some  way.  But  I  nevertheless  believe  that 
network  television  will  remain  the  most  im- 
portant, the  most  influential  and  the  most 
prcfitable  part  of  the  broadcasting  business. 

This  will  be  true  only  if  our  programing  is 
up  to  the  task.  If  it  is  not  true  the  fault  will 
be  ours.  We  have  the  tradition,  the  talent 
and  the  resources.  It  is  important  that  we 
do  not  pretend  that  we  are  comfortable  with 
the  quality  of  all  the  programs  we  offer 
today.  We  do  occasionally  see  news  and  doc- 
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umentaries  which  are  not  properly  objec- 
tive. To  some  there  is  more  sex  and  violence 
on  network  television  today  than  there 
should  be.  We  must  respond  more  effective- 
ly to  expressions  of  concern  from  our  view- 
ers by  being  more  rigorous  in  our  program- 
ing decisions.  But  we  must  agree  that  this 
responsibility  is  ours— it  does  not  belong  to 
others. 

But  having  said  that,  I  would  like  to 
devote  my  remarks  today  to  broadcast  jour- 
nalism and  particularly  its  relationship  to 
the  political  process.  Some  rather  serious 
problems  exist  in  that  relationship,  many  of 
them  long  familiar  to  you,  but  there  are 
large  opportunities  at  hand. 

One  thing  that  has  impressed  me  very 
much  is  the  vitality  of  broadcast  journalism 
today.  News  is  a  very  powerful  and  growing 
part  of  the  programing  mix.  but  more  im- 
portant, broEuicast  news  has  captured  public 
trust  superior  to  all  others.  With  that  trust 
comes  responsibility.  We  must  be  sure  we 
are  adhering  to  the  professional  principles 
that  apply  to  journalists  in  all  media. 

We  are  being  asked  questions  about  those 
principles.  Do  we  pursue  rigorous  standards 
of  accuracy  and  objectivity,  rather  than 
veer  toward  entertainment  qualities  as  our 
critics  maintain?  As  we  strive  for  perfection 
in  news  broadcasting,  do  we  retain  the  abili- 
ty to  admit  occasional  errors  and  to  correct 
them?  The  question  is  not  whether  broad- 
cast journalists  accept  the  highest  profes- 
sional standards,  they  do.  The  challenge  is 
to  live  up  to  those  standards  in  a  very  fast 
moving  environment. 

While  we  look  to  our  professional  princi- 
ples, we  also  must  look  to  our  rights.  Not 
only  must  the  protections  of  the  First 
Amendment  be  maintained,  they  must  be 
enlarged  to  the  point  where  broadcast  news 
has  parity  with  other  news  media. 

That  link  to  the  First  Amendment  also  is 
a  clue  to  one  of  our  great  opportunities 
today.  The  founding  fathers  saw  the  key 
role  of  a  free  press  in  the  democratic  proc- 
ess and  they  understood  that  an  informed 
electorate  is  vital  to  that  process.  There  are 
no  more  powerful  means  than  television  and 
radio  to  help  our  citizens  recognize  and  un- 
derstand the  issues  of  the  day.  To  believe  in 
the  democratic  process  is  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  using  our  capabilities  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  public  we  serve. 

Those  capabilities  are  demonstrated  in 
news  and  public  affairs  programing,  and 
steady  growth  in  this  area  tells  us  some- 
thing important  about  the  interests  of  the 
public.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  appeal 
of  programs  like  60  Minutes  and  20/20,  and 
we  have  watched  the  increase  in  local  televi- 
sion news  and  aU-news  radio  programing.  At 
CBS  we  added  five  hours  of  network  news 
programing  last  week.  The  viewers'  interest 
in  more  news  presents  an  opportunity  for 
our  industry  to  enlarge  our  contribution  to 
the  iKtlitical  process. 

As  we  devote  more  time  to  news  and  infor- 
mation programing  we  can  do  more  in-depth 
programing.  Let  me  cite  our  recent  Defense 
series,  as  one  example.  This  was  a  subject  of 
great  importance  even  before  the  1980  elec- 
tions. CBS  News  decided  to  give  it  the  exam- 
ination it  deserved,  and  over  a  nine-month 
period  they  developed  a  five-part  series,  con- 
ceived from  the  beginning  as  primetime  pro- 
graming. The  goal  was  to  provide  the  public 
with  a  thorough  review  of  contemporary  de- 
fense issues  in  a  manner  and  at  a  time  that 
would  engage  their  attention. 

The  series  was  a  great  success.  The  quality 
of  the  five-hour  presentation  was  widely  ac- 
claimed, and  it  also  won  the  time  slot  in 
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four  of  the  five  evening  hours  the  series 
ran.  I  suggest  we  should  do  more  of  this 
kind  of  programing.  The  public  will  re- 
spond. 

As  we  enlarge  the  news  and  information 
franchise,  we  must  adhere  to  the  strictest 
standards  of  fairness  and  balance.  The  Jour- 
nalistic principles  of  objective  reporting  and 
even-handed  presentation  are  vital  to  main- 
taining the  credibility  that  is  at  the  core  of 
public  acceptance.  Our  effort  last  week  to 
devote  a  60  MINUTES  broadcast  to  some  of 
these  questions  stemmed  from  a  desire  to 
evaluate  our  performance  in  this  important 
area  *  *  *  and  to  do  it  on  the  air. 

We  must  listen  to  our  serious  and 
thoughtful  critics.  As  news  and  public  af- 
fairs programing  increases,  there  undoubt- 
edly will  be  a  parallel  rise  in  criticism  of 
what  we  are  doing  and  how  we  do  it.  The 
challenge  Is  to  make  constructive  use  of  it. 
We  cannot  be  reflexively  defense— and  this 
tendency  may  be  as  great  a  threat  to  our 
credibility  as  a  failure  in  journalistic  prac- 
tices. 

While  our  news  operations  have  an  excit- 
ing opr>ortunity  to  contribute  to  the  demo- 
cratic process,  we  face  some  specific  prob- 
lems in  this  area  which  must  be  resolved. 
They  relate  to  the  role  of  broadcast  news  in 
covering  the  electoral  process.  We  face  regu- 
latory restraints  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  there  will  be  no  relief  unless  we  press 
for  it.  Let  me  suggest  some  areas  where  I  be- 
lieve fresh  efforts  and  fresh  thinking  are 
needed. 

Our  problems  begin  where  the  election 
process  begins— with  the  primaries.  The 
Presidential  campaign  season  seems  endless. 
At  last  count  there  were  37  primaries.  We 
must  decide  how  much  attention  to  give 
these  events— on  their  true  merits.  We  must 
all  exercise  more  editorial  judgment  than 
we  have  in  the  past,  when  there  was  a  tend- 
ency toward  slavishly  full  coverage  of  the 
primaries. 

In  July,  the  Supreme  Court  created  a  seri- 
ous problem  with  its  decision  in  the  Carter- 
Mondale  case.  The  Court  affirmed  a  Federal 
Communications  Commission  ruline  that 
the  networks  had  violated  the  reasonable 
access  law  when  they  declined  to  sell  a 
primetime  half  hour  in  December  1979  to 
the  Carter-Mondale  Presidential  Commit- 
tee. The  Conunlttee  wanted  to  broadcast  a 
documentary  outlining  the  record  of  the 
Carter  Administration  and  to  announce  for- 
mally the  President's  candidacy  for  reelec- 
tion. In  view  of  the  large  number  of  candi- 
dates then  in  the  race  and  the  ine\itable  re- 
quests for  equal  treatment,  the  networks 
said  it  was  too  early  in  the  campaign  to 
begin  selling  political  time  segments  of  that 
magnitude. 

The  Carter-Mondale  decision  puts  the 
politicians  in  the  driver's  seat  in  terms  of 
deciding  when  a  campaign  for  federal  office 
actually  begins  and  the  amount  of  time  a 
broadcaster  must  seU.  When  a  candidate  as- 
serts a  need  for  broadcast  time,  according  to 
the  Court  we  must  sell  it  to  him.  Our  edito- 
rial judgment  becomes  distinctly  secondary. 
And  as  soon  as  one  candidate  is  granted 
access,  the  equal-time  rule  requires  us  to 
grant  access  to  other  candidates. 

The  Carter-Mondale  decision  locks  us  in  a 
vise  between  the  reasonable  access  and 
equal-time  rules.  Loosely  interpreted,  it 
could  shred  the  network  schedules.  The  ear- 
lier a  campaign  is  declared  open,  the  greater 
the  number  of  candidates  who  would  claim 
to  be  entitled  to  reasonable  access  and  equal 
time. 
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We  tniist  secure  relief  from  the  Impact  of 
the  Cavter-Mond&le  decision  before  the 
next  pr^ary  campaign  season.  A  narrow 
FCC  interpretation  of  the  decision  would  be 
helpful  in  limiting  the  damage.  The  sounder 
solution  '<  would  be  repeal  of  Section 
312(aK7)  of  the  Communications  Act.  which 
established  the  reasonable  access  require- 
ment.     I 

As  we  move  into  the  election  campaign,  we 
find  the  'equal-time  rule,  created  by  Section 
315.  inhibits  our  contribution  in  a  somewhat 
different  way.  It  bars  us  from  the  kind  of 
special  programing  that  can  deepen  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  electorate  at  a  crucial 
time  in  the  democratic  process.  Television 
viewers  ^an  be  helped  to  analyze  the  issues 
and  penetrate  the  candidates'  slogans  and 
set  speeches,  but  only  if  we  have  the  same 
freedom  to  exercise  our  editorial  Judgment 
that  newspapers  and  magazines  enjoy. 

We  ha4  that  freedom  in  1960.  The  Kenne- 
dy-Nixon debates  were  conducted  under  a 
suspension  of  the  equal-time  rule.  For  the 
first  tim0  in  modem  history  voters  had  an 
opportmUty  to  Judge  the  candidates  in 
action  side-by-side.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  debates  were  effective  in  giving  the 
public  a  better  understanding  of  the  candi- 
dates' positions. 

The  1960  debates  were  run  by  the  network 
news  organizations,  using  ground  rules 
which  wtre  faithful  to  journalistic  practice, 
making  affective  use  of  television  technolo- 
gy and  sharing  the  on-air  Journalistic  func- 
tion with  distinguished  members  of  the 
print  me^ia. 

Since  t}ien,  there  has  been  a  shift  to  de- 
bates nut  by  nonjoumalists.  There  is  a  valid 
question  whether  people  lacking  news  expe- 
rience atd  unfamiliar  with  television  pro- 
duction can  do  as  well  as  the  networks  in 
conducting  such  events.  There  also  is  the 
question  whether  they  can  resist  political 
pressure  fis  stoutly  as  a  news  organization  in 
setting  the  ground  rules  which  are  neces- 
sary if  tHese  debates  are  to  be  as  interesting 
and  fair  as  possible. 

Newspapers  have  the  right  to  organize 
such  affairs  without  impediment.  Why  not 
broadcast  news?  We  will  press  for  the  same 
freedom  las  other  news  media,  and  in  the 
form  of  ^rmanent  change  through  repeal 
of  Sectioh  315  rather  than  through  tempo- 
rary suspension.  The  question  is  not  what  is 
good  for  the  candidate,  not  what  is  good  for 
the  broadcaster,  but  what  is  good  for  the 
electoral^. 

When  we  reach  Election  Day,  the  broad- 
cast ind^try  encounters  another  set  of 
problemsi  There  are  honest,  public-spirited 
critics  of  I  our  election  coverage  who  believe 
we  corruf  t  the  political  process  through  our 
reporting  while  polls  are  still  open.  Part  of 
the  problem  relates  to  the  reporting  of  re- 
sults in  the  early  time  zones,  but  an  impor- 
tant new!  element  stems  from  the  refine- 
ment of  research  and  forecasting  tech- 
niques, ijdo  not  believe  we  can  laugh  these 
critics  off  or  merely  take  refuge  in  the  First 
Amendment.  There  will  be  continuing  con- 
troversy and  pressure  for  change  until  the 
problems  are  solved. 

Electoral  reform  is  the  key.  As  long  as  our 
system  fajils  to  recognize  the  conflicts  of  dif- 
ferent tiite  zones  in  an  era  of  instantaneous 
mass  communications,  difficulties  will  per- 
sist. Our  broadcast  reporters  could  not  fail 
to  report  I  the  concession  statement  of  an  in- 
cumbent l»resident.  When  Jimmy  Carter  de- 
cided to  concede  before  polls  closed  in  the 
West,  it  vfas  a  major  news  development  that 
demanded  immediate  transmission.  Early 
announcements   of  official   results   in   the 
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East  fall  in  the  same  category.  Our  business, 
indeed  our  responsibility,  is  to  report  news 
when  it  happens. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  the  way  to  re- 
solve these  conflicts  is  to  have  the  polls 
open  and  close  at  the  same  time  every- 
where. And  the  way  to  do  that  without  in- 
conveniencing voters  is  to  adopt  a  concept 
which  was  suggested  many  years  ago:  the 
24-hour  voting  day.  Polls  would  open  simul- 
taneously everywhere,  regardless  of  the 
local  time,  and  they  would  close  24  hours 
later.  This  system  would  work  best  if  cou- 
pled with  a  national  holiday,  or  at  least  a 
weekend.  There  would,  of  course,  be  extra 
costs,  but  the  benefits  seem  well  worth  it. 

There  are  great  advantages  to  voters  in 
such  a  system.  It  would  make  the  polls  more 
accessible  to  all,  a  primary  goal  of  democrat- 
ic government.  Any  man  or  woman  any- 
where in  the  United  States  could  vote  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  And  it  would 
eliminate  questions  of  early  reports  influ- 
encing voters  while  the  polls  were  still  open. 
Since  it  is  hard  to  conceive  who  would 
oppose  this  concept  of  a  uniform  national 
voting  holiday,  I  have  to  believe  that  inertia 
is  the  main  barrier.  The  broadcast  industry 
should  revive  the  concept,  rally  its  other  ad- 
vocates and  make  sure  that  this  reform  is 
achieved. 

The  question  of  network  news  forecasts, 
especially  involving  exit-polling  techniques, 
is  more  difficult  to  resolve.  This  really  is  the 
culmination  of  a  continuum  of  research  and 
reporting  that  takes  place  throughout  the 
campaign.  As  such,  it  is  part  of  the  journal- 
istic process  and  enjoys  the  same  protec- 
tions. While  employing  the  latest  research 
techniques,  like  exist-poUing,  to  inform 
voters,  we  must  be  careful  to  approach  the 
task  responsibly.  We  cannot  p)ermit  any  con- 
fusion between  commentary  based  on  exit- 
polling  interviews  and  the  announcement  of 
results. 

There  is  one  other  major  element  of  the 
electoral  process  that  requires  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  the  Presidential  nominating  con- 
vention. The  conventions  have  changed  sub- 
stantially since  the  pattern  of  full  coverage 
was  set  in  1952,  but  our  concept  of  dealing 
with  them  has  not.  We  have  reviewed  this 
question  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of 
the  1980  conventions,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
share  our  thoughts  with  you  today. 

Three  decades  ago,  broadcast  news 
achieved  maturity  in  its  coverage  of  the  po- 
litical process  when  it  began  presenting  the 
entire  conventions  on  live  television  to  the 
American  public.  And  it  was  a  worthwhile 
enterprise.  In  1952,  Dwight  Eisenhower  was 
battling  Robert  Taft  for  the  Republican 
nomination,  and  an  eloquent  political  un- 
known named  Adlai  Stevenson  was  emerg- 
ing as  the  leader  of  the  Democrats.  The  con- 
ventions were  both  newsworthy  and  excit- 
ing, and  the  voters  got  a  political  education 
sitting  in  their  living  rooms. 

Unfortunately,  over  the  years  the  conven- 
tions have  become  far  less  significant  politi- 
cal events.  The  real  action  has  shifted  to 
the  primaries,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
choices  already  have  been  made  by  the  time 
the  mid£ummer  gatherings  occur.  The  con- 
ventions can  be  anticlimactic  exercises  in 
political  horn  blowing  and  hat  wearing.  We 
must  ask  ourselves  whether  the  public  is 
well  served  by  the  availability  of  long  hours 
when  the  political  process  is  embarrassed  by 
triviality.  The  viewers  say  no;  they  are 
watching  other  programs. 

We  cannot  blame  the  politicians  very 
much.  I  suppose,  for  they  are  responding  in 
a  very  natural  way  to  what  they  perceive  as 
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a  golden  opportunity  for  a  week  of  national 
visibility.  The  blame  is  ours.  We  have  been 
responsible  for  handling  an  important  step 
in  the  political  process,  and  we  have  done  it 
badly  when  we  were  on  the  air  with  low-con- 
tent broadcasts.  All  of  us  have  witnessed  the 
embarrassment  of  anchormen  struggling  in 
a  desperate  effort  to  create  broadcasts  out 
of  non-events. 

At  CBS,  we  have  reassessed  this  situation 
thoroughly  and  as  we  see  it  now  we  do  not 
plan  gavel-to-gavel  coverage  for  the  1984 
conventions.  We  will  be  staffed  and 
equipped  to  provide  coverage  as  fully  as  the 
news  warrants.  We  will  be  there  when  the 
conventions  open  and  major  developments 
will  be  broadcast  live.  We  anticipate  that 
comprehensive  simimaries  will  be  carried 
each  evening,  along  with  special-subject 
highlights.  It  is  my  expectation  that  our 
news  people  will  fill  our  public  service  re- 
sponsibilities far  better  if  we  approach  the 
conventions  with  this  persp)ective. 

Some  cynics  may  see  this  development  as 
economically  motivated,  but  it  is  not.  We 
probably  will  not  enjoy  any  appreciable  fi- 
nancial benefit.  An  extensive  editorial  and 
technical  complex  still  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  this  coverage.  There  will  be  inevita- 
ble difficulties  in  scheduling  around  the 
portions  of  the  conventions  we  do  carry  live. 
The  benefits  lie  in  the  province  of  restoring 
sound  professional  principles  to  the  cover- 
age of  news.  We  will  exercise  editorial  judg- 
ment to  provide  as  much  coverage  as  the 
genuine  news  value  warrants.  In  the  proc- 
ess, I  hope  we  will  help  restore  public  re- 
spect for  the  American  political  convention. 

Some  of  the  themes  and  causes  I  have  dis- 
cussed today  are  all  too  familiar  to  you  vet- 
erans of  thj  broadcasting  industry.  But  sig- 
nificantly, all  of  them  exist  in  a  new  envi- 
ronment. As  the  FCC  Chairman  reminded 
us  last  week,  we  are  in  a  political  era  when 
deregulation  is  a  popular  theme.  We  have  a 
fine  opportunity  now  to  make  progress  with 
the  regulatory  problems  that  confront  us. 
This  is  the  time  to  redouble  our  efforts  to 
achieve  solutions.  Let  me  summarize  the 
possibilities: 

Repeal  of  Section  315  to  eliminate  the 
fairness  doctrine  and  equal-time  require- 
ments and  thus  free  us  to  organize  Presiden- 
tial debates  and  work  as  our  newspaE>er  col- 
leagues do. 

Repeal  of  Section  312(a)(7)  to  eliminate 
the  reasonable  access  rule  and  negate  the 
impact  of  the  Carter-Mondale  decision,  or  at 
a  minimum,  urge  the  FCC  to  narrowly  inter- 
pret that  decision. 

Happily  the  FCC  itself,  under  the  new 
Chairman's  directions,  has  indicated  sup- 
port for  these  steps. 

Repeal  of  the  personal  attack  and  political 
editorializing  rules,  again  as  a  move  toward 
parity  with  other  Journalists. 

Enactment  of  the  24-hour  voting  concept, 
creating  a  national  voter  holiday. 

These  issues  are  at  the  core  of  our  ability 
to  operate  effectively  as  broadcast  Journal- 
ists, with  all  of  the  rights  and  protections 
stated  and  implied  in  the  Constitution.  In 
any  profession  it  is  natural  to  want  parity, 
to  ask  to  play  on  a  level  field.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  fight  for  these  changts,  and  to 
the  public  whose  trust  we  value  so  highly. 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  working  in  a  very 
competitive  environment.  In  news,  as  well  as 
in  entertainment  and  sports,  the  alterna- 
tives are  increasing.  New  modes  of  conunu- 
nication  seen  to  develop  almost  daily. 

I  cannot  believe  that  anybody  with  the 
skills,  resources  and  traditions  represented 
in  this  organization  could  fail  to  be  excited 
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by  the  changes  taking  place.  Many  in  this 
room  were  on  hand  to  see  television  Join 
radio  to  enlarge  the  world  of  communica- 
tions, and  now  we  see  other  new  technol- 
ogies emerging  to  further  diversity  our 
world. 
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Over  the  recent  months  I've  been  asked 
many  times  how  I  like  being  in  such  a  com- 
petltve  business.  We  operate  very  much  in 
the  public  view.  Lots  of  people  examine  us 
daily  in  detail.  But  surely  the  compensation 
is  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
difference  in  people's  lives.  We  can  enter- 
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tain  and  we  also  have  a  chance  to  inform 
great  numbers  of  people,  to  raise  important 
questions,  to  stimulate  them  to  read  and  to 
investigate  the  issues  further.  This  is  not 
our  burden.  It  is  our  opportunity. 
It  is  large  and  it  is  important.* 
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The  !  enate  met  at  12  meridian,  on  the 

expiratjon  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 

by  the  President  pro  tempore 

lURMONDi  . 


to  orde  r 
'Mr 


Ti 


PRAYER 

The  t"haplain.  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Hal' erson.  LL.D..  D.D..  offered  the 
foUowir  g  prayer 

Ui 


Let 

Lord 
earth — 

Grea 
praised, 

Just 
tion  of 

Thou 
justice 

Thou 


pray. 

God  almighty.  Judge  of  all  the 
Genesis  18;  25. 
art   Thou   and   greatly   to  be 


!(e 


ID 


and  judgement  are  the  habita- 
"hy  throne. — Psalm  89:  14. 
Shalt    execute   judgement    and 
the  earth. — Jeremiah  23:  5. 
Shalt  judge  the  world  in  right- 
cousne  t  and  truth. — Psalm  96:  13. 

Make  us  sensitive.  O  Lord  to  Thy  right- 
eousnesi  and  our  accountability  to  Thee, 
persona  ly  and  nationally.  Help  us  to 
order  <  ur  lives  consistent  with  Thy 
justice,  for  judgment  can  fall  so  sud- 
denly, o  subtly,  so  unexpectedly,  so 
catastrc  phically 


ca:  e 
Gcd 


c  nd 


gcod 


wh? 


Help 
of  Mose^ 

Bew 
your 
ments 
vou  haiie 
built 
and  w 
muUiph 
has  mu 
multipli 
and  yov 
And  yo 
and  the 
me  this 

But 
God.  fo\ 
to  get 
do  at  al 
I  testifi 
fihall  su 
the  Lori  1 
shall  voi 

So 


hel3 


The 
majoritj 
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IS.  O  Lord,  to  heed  the  warning 

to  Thy  ancient  people.  Israel: 

that  you  forget  not  the  Lord, 

in  not  keeping  His  command- 

His  judgements:  lest,  when 

eaten  and  are  full,  and  have 

ly  homes  and  dwell  therein: 

n   your  herds  and  your  flocks 

.  and  your  silver  and  your  gold 

iplied.  and  all  that  you  have  is 

d:  then  your  heart  be  lifted  up. 

forget  the  Lord,  your  God  .  .  . 

say  in  your  heart.  "My  power 

might  of  my  hand  has  gotten 

wealth." 

shall  remember  the  Lord,  your 

it  is  He  that  gives  you  power 

and  it  shall  be.  if  you 

forget  the  Lord  your  God.  .  .  . 

against  you  this  day  that  you 

I  ely  perish.  As  the  nations  which 

destroyed  before  your  face,  so 

perish. — Deuteronomy  8 :  11-20. 

us  God.  Amen. 


yi^u 


u  ealth. 


RECOQNITION  OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 


^RESIDENT  pro  tempore.   The 
leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  lAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved 1 1  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out obje(  tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


0:iDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  B^KER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  a  special  order  in  favor  of  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  <  Mr. 
Packwood>  this  morning  and  also  an 
order  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  begin  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  allocated  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  an  order  as  well  at  1:30  p.m.  to 
begin  consideration  of  S.  1112.  Calendar 
Order  No.  115,  the  export  administra- 
tion bill.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


TIME  AND  TIME  PAST 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  weekends 
were  made  for  scheduling  the  activities  of 
the  Senate,  and  before  we  look  ahead  to 
this  week's  legislative  calendar.  I  thought 
we  might  pause  and  reflect  on  T.  S.  Eliot's 
"Burnt  Norton."  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Burnt  Norton 

(From  "Pour  Quartets") 

I 

Time  present  and  time  past 

Are  both  perhaps  present  in  time  future. 

And  time  future  contained  In  time  past. 

If  all  time  is  eternally  present 

All  time  is  unredeemable. 

What  might  have  been  is  an  abstraction 

Remaining  a  perpetual  possibility 

Only  In  a  world  of  speculation. 

What  might  have  been  and  what  has  been 

Point  to  one  end,  which  is  always  present. 

Footfalls  echo  In  the  memory 

Down  the  passage  which  we  did  not  take 

Towards  the  door  we  never  opened 

Into  the  rose-garden.  My  words  echo 

Thus,  In  your  mind.    But  to  what  purpose. 

Disturbing  the  dust  on  a  bowl  of  rose-leaves 

I  do  not  know. 

Other  echoes 
Inhabit  the  garden.  Shall  we  follow? 
Quick,  said  the  bird,  find  them,  find  them. 
Round  the  corner.  Through  the  first  gate, 
Into  our  first  world,  shall  we  follow 
The  deception  of  the  thrush?  Into  our  first 

world. 
There  they  were,  dignified,  invisible. 
Moving  without  pressure,  over  the  dead 

leaves. 
In  the  autumn  heat,  through  the  vibrant  air. 
And  the  bird  called,  in  response  to 
The  unheard  music  hidden  in  the  shrubbery. 
And  the  unseen  eyebeam  crossed,  for  the 

roses 
Had  the  look  of  flowers  that  are  looked  at. 
There  they  were  as  our  guests,  accepted  and 

accepting. 
So  we  moved,  and  they,  in  a  formal  pattern. 
Along  the  empty  alley,  into  the  box  circle. 
To  look  down  into  the  drained  pool. 
Dry  the  pool,  dry  concrete,  brown  edged. 
And  the  pool  was  filled  with  water  out  of 

sunlight. 
And  the  lotos  rose,  quietly,  quietly, 
The  surface  glittered  out  of  heart  of  light. 
And  they  were  behind  us.  reflected  in  the 

pool. 


Then  a  cloud  passed,  and  the  pool  was  empty. 
Go.  said  the  bird,  for  the  leaves  were  full    of 

children. 
Hidden  excitedly,  containing  laughter. 
Go.  go,  go,  said  the  bird:  human  kind 
Cannot  bear  very  much  reality. 
Time  past  and  time  future 
What  might  have  been  and  what  has  teen 
Point  to  one  end.  which  U  always  present. 


SENATE   SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
hoped  today  to  be  able  to  take  up  S.  881. 
the  Small  Business  Act.  which  is  not 
cleared,  I  understand,  on  the  calendar 
and  which  we  shall  continue  to  try  to 
clear. 

I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader,  and  on 
Friday  I  put  this  question  to  him :  Is  he 
aware  of  amendments  to  that  measure  to 
be  offered  on  his  side  of  the  aisle?  If  so, 
could  he  give  us  some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  those  amendments  so  that  I  might 
facilitate  the  clearance  process? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  will  be 
amendments  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
know  of  only  two  or  three.  I  understand 
that  there  is  some  concern  on  the  prem- 
ises that  there  might  be  some  tax  amend- 
ments. I  know  of  none  on  this  side  that 
will  deal  with  taxes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  could  the  minority  lead- 
er favor  me  also  with  some  idea  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  might  be  able  to  get  a 
time  agreement  on  this  SB  A  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  the 
prospects  might  be  pretty  good.  We  on 
this  side  wish  to  proceed  with  the  bill. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  an  amendment 
that  would  provide  that  the  President 
appoint  a  small  businessman  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  next  vacancy. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  amend- 
ments I  know  of.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
try  to  identify  them  for  the  majority 
leader,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
going  to  be  any  effort  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  tack  on  any  tax  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  1  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  may  be 
wrong.  There  may  be  some  lurking 
around,  but  I  will  try  to  ascertain  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  measure  that 
we  should  address  if  we  can  and  that  had 
been  tentatively  scheduled  for  today. 

I  will  canvass  on  this  side  to  determine 
any  amendments.  I  will  be  happy  to  share 
the  result  of  that  canvass  with  the  mi- 
nority leader.  I  hope  he  might  favor  me 
with  a  similar  list  and  perhaps  the  staff 
on  both  sides  could  try  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  that 
measure  which  I  hope  we  might  clear.  I 
would  very  much  wish  to  get  to  the  State, 
Justice  appropriations  bill  which  is 
scheduled  now  for  tomorrow. 

But  if  we  could  get  to  that  this  after- 
noon at  least  with  opening  statements,  I 
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believe  it  might  facilitate  what  otherwise 
appears  to  be  a  very  busy  Tuesday. 

So  I  hope  the  minority  leader  might 
share  with  me  his  insights  on  that  at  a 
later  date,  as  well. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  could  proceed 
to  at  least  begin  action  on  that  bill,  and 
I  also  hope  that  before  the  week  is  out 
the  Senate  could  proceed  with  the  smaU 
business  innovations  legislation. 

I  shall  try  to  supply  the  majority 
leader  with  as  much  information  as  I 
can  ascertain  as  to  amendments  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  so  he  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  move  ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible 
with  the  Small  Business  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful. 

I  might  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  end 
of  last  week:  Wednesday  is  Veterans' 
Day  this  year  for  the  first  time  restored 
to  its  position  in  the  middle  of  the  week 
instead  of  being  coterminous  with  the 
weekend.  Whil2  that  is  a  situation  I  sup- 
ported, it  also  offers  the  danger  of  play- 
ing hob  with  the  schedule.  So  the  lead- 
ership has  announced  that  there  will  be 
no  votes  on  Tuesday  after  1  p.m.  and 
none  before  3  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

i  urge  Senators  to  consider,  however, 
that  does  not  mean  the  Senate  will  recess 
or  adjourn  at  1  p.m.  on  Tuesday. 

I  hope  that  wc  will  continue  with  th-j 
consideration  of  the  State,  Justice  ap- 
propriations bill  or  with  other  matters 
which  may  be  before  us  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  on  Tuesday  and 
prior  to  3  p.m.  on  Thursday  even  with 
the  prospect  of  stacking  votes  as  neces- 
sary in  order  to  accommodate  to  that 
schedule. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  have  the  pos- 
sibility of  taking  up  the  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriations  bill  which  iS  not 
yet  fully  cleared,  but  that  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  tentatively  scheduled  for 
this  week  as  well  and  I  believe  on  to- 
morrow. 

So  if  VvC  could  give  some  attention  to 
the  possibility  of  taking  up  and  dispos- 
ing of  that  matter,  I  believe  it  would  ex- 
pedite things  materially. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  have  the  Labor, 
HHS,  and  Education  appropriations  bill 
which  must  be  dealt  with.  I  had  thought 
that  would  be  available  to  begin  on  Fri- 
day, November  13,  and  I  still  hope  for 
that,  but  if  for  some  reason  that  is  not 
the  case.  Members  should  be  on  notice 
that  it  would  come  up  then  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  November  16. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  as  far  as  I  can 
go  with  the  schedule  at  this  moment. 

If  we  stay  on  this  schedule  as  we  have 
been  doing  remarkably  well,  I  do  not 
foresee  the  likelihood  of  late  sessions 
this  week  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Thursday  which  is  our  regular  late  day. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  need 
for  my  time  remaining  under  the  stand- 
ing order.  If  any  time  does  remain,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  it  to  the  minority  lead- 
er or  to  any  Senator. 


RECOGNITION    OF    THE    MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

THE  SOVIETS  IN  AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, next  month  will  mark  the  end  of 
the  second  year  since  85,000  Soviet 
troops  invaded  the  non-aligned,  Moslem 
nation  of  Afghanistan. 

Yet,  for  all  the  modem  military  equip- 
ment at  its  disposal,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  stalemated  in  Afghanistan.  The  ill- 
equipped  rebels  have  fought  Russia's 
finest  to  a  standstill. 

The  October  5  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  provided  a  fascinating  ac- 
count of  the  fighting  inside  Afghanistan. 
The  article  noted: 

The  guerrillas  are  waging  a  successful  war 
against  Communist  forces,  and  for  Russia 
the  comparison  with  America's  Vietnam  ex- 
perience dally  becomes  more  apt.  Barring 
a  drastic  increase  in  the  number  of  Soviet 
troops  In  Afghanistan,  the  Kremlin  faces  the 
prospect  of  an  endless  stalemate.  Rebels  have 
no  real  chance  of  driving  the  Russians  out 
of  the  country,  but  they  are  Imposing  a 
heavy  toll  on  the  alien  occupiers  and 
thwarting  Moscow's  attempts  to  impose  a 
puppet  Communist  government  over  all  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  rebels,  called  Mujeheddln,  or  Holy 
Warriors,  have  abandoned  the  clumsy  and 
ineffectual  scatter-gun  tactics  of  earner 
days.  Now  they  attack  in  tightly  knit  units 
with  movements  carefully  planned  and  co- 
ordinated. They  are  as  highly  motivated  as 
ever,  but  are  better  trained  than  those  who 
first  met  the  Russians  In  battle  after  So- 
viet forces  Invaded  Afghanistan  In  Decem- 
ber, 1979. 

The  article  further  notes  that  while 
the  Soviets  still  have  the  capacity  to 
take  temporary  control  of  rural  dis- 
tricts, the  rebels  quickly  return  once 
they  have  left.  The  Soviets  travel  the 
main  roads  only  in  well-defended  con- 
voys which  come  under  attack,  and  are 
afraid  to  venture  forth  at  night,  even  in 
the  major  cities. 

A  large-scale  Soviet  effort  to  capture 
control  of  the  fertile  Panjshir  Valley 
northeast  of  Kabul  failed.  The  Soviets 
massed  10,000  to  14,000  Russian  and 
Afghan  soldiers,  1.500  armored  vehicles, 
and  substantial  air  support,  but  could 
not  even  breach  the  valley  due  to  rebel 
resistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  tenacity  of  the  reb- 
els is  most  impressive.  But  it  is  also 
a  tribute  to  their  strong  desire  to  recap- 
ture their  status  as  a  free  and  independ- 
ent nation.  They  just  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  become  another  satellite 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  the  article  pointed  out: 

With  the  partisans  becoming  steadily 
mo-e  aggressive,  Kremlin  leaders  must  soon 
make  a  decision:  Slug  It  out  with  the  rebels 
in  an  expanded  conflict— a  move  that  ex- 
perts estimate  could  rec.ulre  up  to  300.000 
additional  Soviet  troops— or  seek  a  diplo- 
matic solution  that  might  enable  the  Rus- 
sian forces  to  withdraw  gracefully. 


Whatever  course  It  takes,  Moscow  is  far 
from  achieving  its  goal  of  turning  Afghani- 
stan Into  another  compliant  satellite  state. 
That  l3  not  likely  to  happen  as  long  as  the 
spirit  of  Afghan  independence  thrives  in 
places  like  the  Panjshir  valley 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  US.  News  &  WorW  Report. 
Oct.  5,  19811 
INSI3E  Afghanistan  :  A  War  Russia  Is  Losing 
In  the  short  space  of  a  year,  a  ragtag  army 
of  Moslem  tribesmen  has  become  a  dis- 
ciplined guerrlUa  force  that  has  fought 
Russian  Invaders  to  a  standstill  and  gained 
control  of  huge  swaths  of  this  Soviet- 
occupied  land. 

The  dominance  of  rebel  forces  over  their 
Russian  foes  was  clearly  evident  throughout 
a  700-mlle  trek  with  partisan  forces  across 
several  northern  provinces.  What  Is  happen- 
ing here  today  Is  a  radical  turnaround  from 
what  I  saw  In  my  last  visit  Just  over  a  year 
ago. 

The  guerrillas  are  waging  a  successful  war 
against  Communist  forces,  and  for  Russia. 
the  comparison  with  Americas  Vietnam  ex- 
perience dally  becomes  more  apt.  Barring  a 
drastic  increase  in  the  number  of  Soviet 
troops  in  Afghanistan,  the  Kremlin  faces  the 
prospect  of  an  endless  stalemate.  Rebels  have 
no  real  chance  of  driving  the  Russians  out 
of  the  country,  but  they  are  Imposing  a 
heavy  toll  on  the  alien  occupiers  and  thwart- 
ing Moscow's  attempts  to  impose  a  puppet 
Communist  government  over  all  of  Afghan- 
istan. 

Nowhere  do  the  guerrillas  seem  stronger. 
or  mc«-e  determined,  than  here  In  the 
Panjshir  Valley,  a  familng  area  that  sym- 
bolizes this  country's  determination  to  be  rid 
of  ths  Russians. 

The  rebels,  called  Mujeheddln.  or  Holy 
Warriors,  have  abandoned  the  clumsy  and 
ineffectual  scatter-gun  tactics  of  earlier  days. 
Now  they  attack  In  tightly  knit  units  with 
movements  carefully  planned  and  coordi- 
nated. They  are  as  highly  motivated  as  ever 
but  are  better  trained  than  those  who  first 
met  the  Russians  In  battle  after  Soviet  forces 
invaded  Afghanistan  In  December  1979. 

Soviet  troops  and  the  weakened  forces  of 
Prime  Minister  Babrak  Karmal  still  take 
temporary  control  of  rural  districts.  But 
rebels  quickly  return  once  the  enemy  has 
left.  The  Soviets  can  travel  main  roads  only 
in  well-defended  convoys,  and  even  then 
they  come  under  regular  attack. 

Assaults  on  Russian  supply  lines  provide 
the  guerrillas  with  many  of  their  weapons 
and  much  of  their  ammunition.  In  some 
provinces,  supplies  can  be  delivered  to  Rus- 
sian outposts  only  by  air  As  a  result.  Com- 
munist offensives  are  becoming  less  frequent. 

NO    HAVEN 

The  Kremlin's  85.000  occupation  troops 
have  been  forced  to  take  refuge  In  garrisons 
and  cities.  But  even  there  they  are  far  from 
safe.  At  night,  cities  belong  to  the  rebels. 

The  Afghan  Army  is  of  little  help.  Defec- 
tions are  occurring  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  en- 
listment drives  are  flagging.  Manpower  has 
droooed  bv  neariy  80  percent  since  the  In- 
vasion and  manv  officers  are  in  league  with 
the  rebels.  Morale  is  at  rock  bottom,  and 
t^.e  Ri:ss!ans  cannot  count  on  Afghans  to 
back  them  up  in  battle. 

As  the  Communists  have  faltered,  the 
rebels  have  gained  strength,  becoming  a  force 
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to  look  like  compasses  and  watches.  The 
injuries  that  they  inflict  are  all  the  more 
deadly  because  medical  care  throughout 
most  of  Afghanistan  remains  primitive  at 
best.  Some  wounded,  however,  receive  treat- 
ment at  a  carefully  concealed  hospital 
staffed  by  French  doctors  working  for  the 
Paris-based  Aide  Medlcale  Internationale. 

Booby  traps  have  only  stiffened  the  par- 
tisans' resolve  to  drive  the  Soviets  from 
Afghanistan  There  is  no  shortage  of  com- 
mitted rebel  recruits — only  a  shortage  of 
arms  and  ammunition. 

Massoud  has  1,000  men  tinder  his  com- 
mand in  the  Panjshlr  Valley.  "We  are  cer- 
tainly better  equipped  then  before."  says 
the  rebel  leader,  a  onetime  engineering  stu- 
dent. "But  we  could  field  thousands  more 
against  the  Communists  U  we  had  more 
guns." 

Most  guns  and  ammunition  used  by  the 
Panjshlr  rebels  are  captured  from  the  So- 
viets and  Afghan  forces,  but  some  military 
gear  comes  from  Pakistan. 

ROLE  FOR  UNITED  STATES? 

During  my  time  with  the  rebels,  I  saw  no 
sign  of  American  aid.  even  though  Egyptian 
President  Anwar  Sadat  has  said  that  the  U.S. 
has  been  buying  Russian  weapons  from 
Egypt  and  giving  them  to  the  guerrillas. 
Rebel  leaders  could  not — or  would  not — con- 
firm this  disclosure. 

So  far  at  least,  most  training  appears  to 
bo  a  local  affair  in  which  few  outsiders  are 
Involved.  Since  the  Invasion,  Massoud  has 
schooled  more  than  5,000  Mujeheddin  in 
guerrilla  warfare  and  weaponry.  Many  were 
Instructed  at  a  "guerrilla  academy."  which 
sound  much  more  impressive  than  it  looks. 
The  school  is  housed  in  a  scattering  of  mud 
and  brick  huts  tucked  away  In  a  Panjshlr 
village. 

"Graduates"  fight  for  two  weeks,  then  ro- 
tate out  of  combat  areas  for  a  rest  period. 
It  Is  a  common  sight  to  see  groups  of  rebels 
toting  Soviet-made  Kalashnlkov  rifles  and 
laden  with  heavy  cartridge  belts  trudging 
into  the  mountains,  en  route  to  battle. 

Top  rebel  leaders  are  largely  self-taught, 
though  there  is  some  talk  of  a  clandestine 
training  camp  along  the  Pakistan  border 
where  the  most  promising  fighters  are  taught 
combat  skills  by  former  Afghan  Army  ex- 
perts. Massoud  claims  to  have  picked  up 
everything  he  knows  about  fighting  from 
reading  about  guerrilla  warfare. 

The  two-month  "academy"  run  by  his 
lieutenants  is  serious  business.  Carefully 
selected  recruits  In  their  late  teens  or  early 
20s  sit  on  the  closely  cropped  grass  of  a  cow 
pasture  outside  the  school  and  watch  Intent- 
ly as  an  instructor  dressed  in  rough  denims 
and  a  woolen  cap  shows  them  how  to  fire  a 
Russian  AK-47  assault  rifle. 

A  few  yards  away,  another  group  of  train- 
ees carries  out  close-combat  exercises — how 
to  cho'.-e  or  stab  an  enemy  to  death.  In 
neai^y  buildings  more-experienced  fighters 
are  taught  commando  tactics  by  ex-Army 
officers,  using  large  wall  maps  and  a  film 
projector  to  show  footage  of  anti-Soviet 
guerrilla  operations. 

Results  of  the  training  are  strongly  evi- 
dent among  front-line  fighters,  all  of  whom 
carry  Russian  weapons.  They  are  a  hardened 
bunch  who  have  earned  a  reputation  as  fero- 
cious and  merciless  warriors.  They  seldom 
take  prisoners. 

Ouerrllla  leaders  report  unconfirmed  cases 
of  Injured  Russian  soldiers  committing  sui- 
cide or  shooting  each  other  rather  than  face 
the  wrath  of  their  Afghan  captors.  There  also 
are  reports  of  Soviet  helicopters  deliberately 
machine-gunning  encircled  Russian  soldiers 


who  faced  certain  capture.  Whether  such  re- 
ports are  true  or  not,  the  Geneva  Convention 
counts  for  little  in  this  war.  On  both  sides, 
there  are  many  stories  of  atrocities. 

There  is  little  we  can  do.  "  comments  a 
partisan  commander.  "Hatred  for  Russians  is 
Just  too  great.  Many  of  us  have  lost  families 
or  homes  through  Communist  terror.  The 
first  reaction  when  coming  across  a  Russian 
is  to  kill  him." 

Much  of  the  time,  the  face  of  Afghanistan 
is  deceptively  placid.  For  instance,  I  encoun- 
tered no  Russian  or  government  patrols  on 
my  trip  Into  the  country  from  Pakistan. 
Nor  did  I  see  many  Russian  warplanes.  Only 
rarely  does  a  Soviet  MIG  Jet  thunder  over- 
head. And  seldom  do  Russian  soldiers  ven- 
ture out  of  their  garrisons  or  scattered 
mountain  strongholds.  "The  Russians  have 
a  base  up  there.  "  said  one  rebel  in  scornful 
tones,  pointing  to  a  distant  peak.  "But  they 
don't  dare  come  down  here  any  more  " 

Outwardly,  the  country  seems  as  It  has  al- 
ways been.  Many  of  the  scenes  are  peaceful. 
As  fall  approached  In  the  Panjshlr  Valley, 
farmers  threshed  wheat  with  teams  of  cattle. 
Young  women  In  shawls  harvested  stalks 
of  oats  and  barley  among  the  terraced  fields 
Young  boys  stole  apples  and  pears  from  road- 
side orchards. 

DAILT    ROUTINES 

Residents  of  the  Panjshlr,  like  those 
throughout  Afghanistan,  have  shown  an  Im- 
placable determination  to  resist  the  Commu- 
nists. But  they  try  hard  to  lead  normal  lives 
regardless  of  the  threat  of  attack. 

Newly  plastered  dried-mud  walls  and 
brightly  colored  window  frames  of  recon- 
structed houses  stand  out  among  the  ruins. 
In  the  dozen  primary  schools  that  have  been 
re-established  In  the  valley,  rows  of  school- 
boys sit  bobbing  rhythmically  back  and 
forth,  reciting  Koranic  verse  or  confronting 
arithmetic  problems  on  black  slates. 

The  Communists  have  done  all  they  could 
to  bring  the  Panjshlr  to  its  knees.  They  have 
even  tried  to  blockade  the  valley  by  erecting 
a  kind  of  rustic  Berlin  Wall— a  6-foot  high 
barricade  that  lies  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Panjshlr.  But  that  did  not  stop  goods  from 
the  outside  world  from  entering  or  fresh 
guerrilla  fighters  from  filtering  in.  Village 
bazaars  still  sell  the  necessities  of  ordinary 
life. 

Money  sent  by  relatives  and  friends  living 
and  working  In  Kabul  has  become  vital  to 
the  survival  of  the  valley  and  other  parts  of 
Afghanistan.  Goods  from  Pakistan  and  Kabul 
are  brought  into  the  valley  by  horse  and 
mule  caravans,  foot  travelers  and  merchants 
who  hike  a  secret  network  of  mouitain  trails. 
The  same  trails  serve  as  a  conduit  for  gims. 
ammunition,  medicine  and  other  military 
supplier)  from  Pakistan. 

The  countryside  Is  littered  with  destroyed 
Russian  vehicles.  Yet  a  rebel  public-transport 
service  still  exists.  Rickety,  wlndowless  buses 
and  patched-up  trucks  captured  from  the 
Afghan  Army  ply  the  potholed.  battle-scarred 
dirt  road  that  runs  the  length  of  the  valley. 
The  presence  of  a  regular  bus  service  helps 
give  the  Panjshiris  a  sense  of  normality. 

If  the  Russians  launch  a  surprise  attack, 
local  residents  can  mine  the  road  at  short 
notice.  Gasoline  for  the  buses  is  taken  from 
ambushed  government  convoys  and  trans- 
ported back  to  the  Panjshlr  in  canisters. 

STEADFAST  RESOLVE 

The  most  impressive  characteristic  of  the 
resistance — In  Panjshlr  and  all  Afghani- 
stan— is  the  determination  of  the  antl-Com- 
munist  population  to  continue  fighting. 

Under  present  circumstances,  the  conflict 
Is  a  no-wln  situation  for  both  sides.  Despite 
the  Improved  fighting  ability  of  the  Mu]e> 
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heddln  thev  cannot  hope  to  push  the  Rus- 
sians from  Afghan  soil.  Nor  can  the  Russians 
or  tho  Kabul  regime  hope  to  crush  the  rebels. 

With  the  partisans  becoming  steadily  more 
aggressive,  Kremlin  leaders  must  soon  make 
"a  decision:  Slug  it  out  with  the  rebels  to  an 
expanded  conflict— a  move  that  experts  esti- 
mate could  require  up  to  300.000  additional 
Soviet  troops — or  seek  a  diplomatic  solution 
that  might  enable  the  Russian  forces  to 
wlthdrav^  from  the  country  gracefully. 

Whatever  course  It  takes,  Moscow  Is  far 
from  achieving  its  goal  of  turning  Afghani- 
stan Into  another  compliant  satellite  state. 
That  is  not  likely  to  happen  as  long  as  the 
spirit  of  Afghan  Independence  thrives  in 
places  like  the  Panjshlr  Valley. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  further  need  lor  my  time  under 
the  order,  so  I  yield  it  back. 

Mi.  baker.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  remaining. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PACKWOOD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  'Mr,  Packwood>  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  U.S.  TIMBER  PROBLEM 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  well  aware  of 
the  deep  depression  being  experienced  by 
this  Nation's  housing  industry.  My  own 
State  of  Oregon  with  its  heavy  depend- 
ence upon  the  lumber  indastry  is  suffer- 
ing unprecedented  unemployment.  The 
impact  upon  industry,  business,  and  in- 
dividuals is  staggering. 

And.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  to  report 
that  an  already  critical  problem  is  being 
exacerbated  by  actions  of  our  Canadian 
neighbors. 

Now,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  blame 
Canada  for  high  interest  rates  in  the 
United  States.  Those  interest  rates  are 
the  principal  reason  for  the  extraordi- 
nary depth  of  the  timber  industry  de- 
pression. Certainly  I  am  reluctant  to 
suggest  that  the  Canadians  are  inten- 
tionally taking  advantage  of  economic 
adversity  in  the  United  States  to  shore 
up  their  own  economy. 

But  the  evidence  is  substantial,  Mr. 
President,  of  dramatically  increased  ex- 
port of  lumber  and  lumber  products  into 
the  United  States  from  Canadian  forests 
and  mills.  It  is  shocking  to  learn  that 
fully  one-third  of  the  lumber  used  in  the 
United  States  now  comes  from  Canada. 

As  recently  as  1975,  Canadian  imports 
represented  only  18.7  percent  of  the 
lumber  used  for  housing  and  other  con- 
struction in  the  United  States.  Today, 
Canada's  share  of  the  U.S.  market 
stands  at  roughly  32  percent  and  is 
steadily  rising. 

More  importantly,  it  should  be  noted. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Canadian  lum- 
ber is  not  being  imported  to  supply  new 
markets  in  the  United  States.  To  the 
contrary,  the  Canadian  limiber  is  being 
sold  in  markets  which  in  the  past  have 
been  supplied  wholly  or  nearly  so  by 
products  of  our  own  forests. 


Nor  are  the  Canadians  providing  lum- 
ber to  our  own  markets  because  we  lack 
an  adequate  supply  of  timber.  We  have 
the  trees,  Mr.  President,  to  meet  the  de- 
mand and  the  ouality  ol  timber  from 
tho  Pacific  Northwest  i.s.  by  any  measure, 
fully  competitive  with  'f  rot  superior  to 
that  of  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian  im- 
ports. 

Why.  then,  are  so  many  Canadian 
sawmills  humming  while  ours  are  shut- 
ting down,  and  taking  whole  communi- 
ties with  them? 

The  paramount  reason,  as  I  already 
have  noted,  is  high  interest  rates  which 
have  put  the  cost  of  home  ownership 
beyond  the  reach  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. 

But  those  high  interest  rates  have  not 
halted  all  construction  in  the  United 
States.  If  they  had,  we  would  not  be 
looking  at  figures  which  reflect  the 
startling  growth  of  Canadian  lumber  im- 
ports. Despite  the  interest  rates,  houses 
are  being  built,  and  they  are  being  built 
;n  increasing  numbers  with  Canadian 
forest  products. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  as  a 
Nation  to  ignore  the  plight  of  our  tim- 
ber industry  and  all  who  are  dependent 
upon  its  health.  We  must  address  effec- 
tively all  of  the  issues  which  are  con- 
tributing to  our  timber  depression,  and 
that  is  what  I  propose  that  we  do. 

First,  I  vv'ill  introduce  in  the  Finance 
Committee  a  resolution  directing  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate Canadian  exports  of  lumber 
into  the  United  States.  The  Commission's 
investigation  will  determine  whether 
Canada  is  competing  unfairly  in  U.S. 
markets.  We  already  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Canadian  lumber  is  less  costly 
because  of  lower  stumpage  prices  and 
transportation  costs. 

Second,  I  have  scheduled  for  Novem- 
ber 24.  a  joint  hearing  of  the  Trade  and 
Tax  Subcommittees  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Our  purpose  is  to  e.\pIore — for 
the  record — the  problems  which  arc  con- 
tributing to  the  distress  of  Oregon's  tim- 
ber industry. 

The  hearing  also  will  hear  testimony 
on  the  use  of  public  timber  as  a  tax 
shelter  by  limited  partnerships. 

Third,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to- 
day to  revise  the  Reforestation  Tax  In- 
centive and  Trust  Fund  which  Congress 
enacted  in  1980. 1  believe  we  have  a  con- 
tinuing need  to  assure  a  long-term  tim- 
ber supply  through  increased  reforesta- 
tion on  both  public  and  private  lands. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  increases  the 
dollar  limit  for  the  reforestation  tax  in- 
centive from  SIO.OOO  to  $25,000.  It  allows 
for  a  3-year  carryover  of  reforestation 
expenses,  and  it  changes  the  funding 
source  for  the  trust  fund  from  tariffs  on 
certain  forest  products  to  the  funds  de- 
rived from  cutting  fees  from  Federal 
timber  sales. 

Although  our  attention  is  focused  upon 
the  conditions  our  industry  faces  today, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  future.  That 
means  we  must  address  not  only  the  is- 


sues of  high  interest  rates  and  imported 
lumber,  we  also  must  look  ahead  to  the 
day  when  the  demand  for  logs  and  fin- 
ished lumber  cannot  be  matched  by  the 
trees  available  for  harvest. 

That  day  will  come.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  do  not  move  forward  to  insure  a 
healthy  industry  novv,  and  one  that  will 
remain  healthy  for  generations  to  come. 

The  carpenters,  the  pipefitters,  tho 
electricians,  the  loggers,  and  the  mill- 
hands  who  today  are  standing  in  unem- 
ployment lines  expect  action  from  us. 
They  know  there  is  no  panacea.  But 
they  want  us  to  do  what  we  can.  not 
only  for  themselves  but  for  tho:e  who 
will  come  after — their  children  and 
grandchildren. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  explore 
in  greater  detail  these  issuerj  which  are 
so  critical  to  the  people  of  my  State,  and 
indeed  the  whole  Nation. 

Let  us  consider  first,  a  ta'ole  showing 
the  increasing  levels  of  Canadian  lum- 
ber imports,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  President,  that  this  table  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  po  nt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tab!c 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  CONSUMPTION  OF  SOFTWOOD  LUMBtR 
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31.9 

1  Ttiousand  leet  board  measure  (MFBM). 
Source   Western  Wood  Products  Association 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
level  of  Canadian  lumber  imports  into 
this  country  is  not  happening  by  acci- 
dent. Canada  makes  no  secret  that  its 
current  economic  policy  depends  heavily 
on  the  export  of  lumber.  The  following 
quotation  from  the  July  1979  newsletter 
of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  makes  this 
clear: 

As  in  decades  past,  our  forests  continue 
to  generate  more  foreign  earnings  than  any 
other  commodity  sector,  helping  Canada  to 
pay  Its  way  in  the  world.  The  Industry's 
contribution  to  the  trade  balance  is  about 
S7  billion  annually,  nearly  as  much  as  that 
of  mining,  agriculture,  fishing  and  fuels 
combined. 

The  United  States  is  far  and  away 
the  biggest  market  for  Canadian  lum- 
ber— much  larger  than  Canada  itself. 
Nearly  one-half  of  Canada's  total  lum- 
ber production  is  sold  in  the  United 
States.  About  one-third  of  it  is  sold  in 
Canada. 

I  have  a  table  which  illustrates  clearly 
Canada's  dependence  on  the  U.S.  lumber 
market.  All  of  us  should  note  that  not 
only  are  we  Canada's  biggest  lumber 
market,  but  we  take  nearly  as  much  lum- 
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1976. 
1977. 
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$113.20 

J1.65 

1S3.80 

3.49 

185.00 

10  88 

270.00 

17  85 

285. 50 
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I  Avera;e  stumpage  piices  for  Oreron  and  Washin;ton  limber 
from  National  Forests.  (United  Stales  dollars  per  tfiousand 
board  feet.  ) 

-  Aveia.>e  stumpage  pi  Ices  for  Biitisli  Columbia  timber  from 
Provincial  Foiests.  (Canadian  dollais  per  thousand  board  feet.) 

Souice:  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Canadian  authori- 
ties on  timber  pricing  recognize  that 
Canada's  refusal  to  use  competitive  bid- 
ding results  in  a  much  lower  stumpage 
price,  which  in  turn  results  in  a  lower 
price  for  lumber.  Here  is  what  David 
Haley,  an  associate  professor  of  forestry 
at  the  University  of  British  Columbia, 
had  to  say  on  the  matter : 

Between  1963  and  1978.  real  stumpage 
prices  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  (I.e..  net  of 
Inflationary  Increases)  showed  an  upward 
trend  of  11  percent  per  annum  compared  to  a 
slight  downward  trend  for  British  Colum- 
bia ..  .  (emphasis  added).  There  Is  little 
doubt  that  the  principal  reason  for  higher 
stumpages  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  that 
all  public  agencies  involved  in  timber  pro- 
duction encourage  competitive  bidding, 
whereas  in  British  Columbia  competitive 
sales  of  public  timber  have  been  virtually 
eliminated. 

In  other  words.  Professor  Haley  is  say- 
ing here  that  over  a  15-year  period, 
1963-78,  Canadian  stumpage  prices  have 
actually  been  falling,  and  this  is  a  direct 
result  of  Canadian  Government  policy. 
To  say  this  policy  is  incredible  is  an  un- 
derstatement. How  many  of  us  can  think 
of  another  natural  resource  whose  price 
has  actually  fallen  over  the  last  15  years? 

The  Government  of  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia,  which  owns  95  percent 
of  the  timber  there,  makes  no  secret  of 
the  relationship  of  its  stumpage  pricing 
method  and  the  ability  to  compete  in  the 
world  lumber  market.  In  a  paper  titled, 
"Alternatives  for  Crown  Timber  Pricing," 
the  British  Columbia  Ministry  of  Forests 
out  that — 

The  charges  for  crown  timber  will  normally 
be  set  by  a  legislatively-described  pricing  sys- 
tem rather  than  by  open  competition  .  .  . 
the  pricing  system  has  to  encourage  a  vig- 
orous, efllcient  and  world-competitive  timber 
processing  industry.  .  .  . 

Canada  clearly  recognizes  the  com- 
petitive advantage  their  pricing  policy 
provides.  The  original  estimate  by  the 
government  is  the  final  price  of  stump- 
age. not  the  basis  for  bidding  as  it  is  in 
this  country.  If  Canada's  public  timber 
were  sold  competitively,  stumpages 
would  be  considerably  higher. 

I  believe  Canadian  stumpages  are  the 
bi'ggest  sinsle  factor  responsible  for  the 
alarming  penetration  of  Canadian  lum- 
ber into  the  U.S.  market.  There  are  other 
factors  involved,  especially  Canadian 
rail  transportation  costs.  This  is  clearly 
an  advantage  to  Canadian  producers. 
The  rate  structures  of  the  government- 


owned  Canadian  railroads  gives  western 
Canadian  lumber  producers  a  significant 
cost  advantage  over  their  U.S.  competi- 
tors when  shipping  to  eastern  U.S.  mar- 
kets. In  British  Columbia,  the  trans- 
continental rail  costs  are  $25  per  thou- 
sand board  feet  lower  than  the  rates 
available  to  a  producer  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  I  know  that  for  Oregon  lum- 
ber producers  it  is  adding  insult  to  in- 
jury to  watch  their  Canadian  competi- 
tors pay  government-set  rail  rates  after 
paying  ridiculously  low  prices  for  stump- 
age. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  hold  hearings  on 
the  problem  of  Canadian  lumber  imports 
on  November  24.  These  hearings  will  be 
sponsored  jointly  by  Senator  Danforth's: 
Trade  Subcommittee  and  the  Taxation 
Subcommittee,  which  I  chair.  In  addi- 
tion, at  the  earliest  opportunity  I  will 
ask  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
request  an  investigation  of  Canadian 
lumber  imports  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission  in  accordance  with 
19  U.S.C.  1332. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  proposal  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

PACKWOOD  Resolution  roa  Section  1332 
Investigation 

Pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  1332.  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  U.S.  Senate  hereby 
requests  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission (ITC)  to  Investigate  the  Importa- 
tion Of  Canadian  softwood  lumbtr  into  the 
United  States. 

The  final  study  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  4  months  after  ap- 
proval of  this  request  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

The  ITC  investigation  will  analyze  the 
conditions,  causes  and  effects  of  recent  large 
increases  of  Imports  of  Canadian  softwood 
lumber  into  the  United  States.  The  ITC  in- 
vestigation will  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  an  assessment  of  the  following  aspects 
of  Canadian  softwood  lumber  Importation: 

1.  Changes  in  the  volume  of  Canadian 
softwood  lumber  imports  compared  to  U.S. 
domestic  production. 

2.  Relative  softwood  stumpage  prices  in 
Canaia  and  the  United  States,  both  current 
and    in    historical    perspective. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  use  of  different  methods 
for  determining  the  selling  price  of  softwood 
stumpage  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
especially  the  relationship  between  appraised 
prices  and  prices  set  by  competitive  bidding. 

4.  Relative  rail  transportation  costs  faced 
by  United  States  and  Canadian  softwood 
lumber  producers,  and  preferential  rates,  If 
any,  which  exist. 

5.  The  impact  of  Canadian  softwood  im- 
ports on  the  lumber  products  industry  of 
the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

6.  Canadian  Federal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernment policies  and  provisions  of  law  which 
enhance  the  competitive  position  of  Canadi- 
an softwood  lumber  in  the  U.S.   market. 

7.  Any  unique  aspects  of  this  issue  rela- 
tive to  softwood  lumber  production  in  the 
province  of  British  Columbia  and  in  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 
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8.  The  prospects  for  future  imports  of 
softwood  lumber  from  Canada  relative  to 
total  U.S.  consumption. 

S.   1824 
Be  it   enacted    by  the  Senate  and  'House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION     1.    AMOBTIZATION    OF    REFORESTATION 
EXPENDITUHES. 

(a)  IN  General. — Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
1941  b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  amortization  of  reforestation  ex- 
penditures!, a-s  added  by  section  301  <a>  of 
the  Act  of  October  14.  1980  (94  Stat.  1989). 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(1)  Maximi-m  dollar  AMOUNT. — The  ag- 
gregate amount  of  amortizable  basis  acquired 
during  the  taxable  year  which  may  be  taken 
into  account  under  subsection  la)  for  such 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

••(A)  $25,000  ($12,500  in  the  case  of  a 
separate  return  by  a  married  individual  (as 
defined  in  section  143) ) .  plus 

"(B)  any  unused  limit  carryover  to  such 
year.". 

(b)  Carryover  of  Unused  Limit. — Subsec- 
tion (c)  of  such  section  194  (relating  to 
definitions  and  special  rules)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(5)  Carryover  of  unused  limit. — 

"(A)   General  rule. — The  excess  of — 

"(i)  $25,000  ($12,500  In  the  case  of  a  sep- 
arate return  by  a  married  individual  (as 
defined  in  section  143) ) .  over 

"(ill  the  aggregate  amount  of  amortizable 
basis  acquired  during  the  taxable  year  which 
is  taken  into  account  under  subsection  (a), 
shall  be  an  unused  limit  carryover  to  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  taxable  years. 

"(B)  Amount  carried  to  each  year. — The 
amount  of  the  unused  limit  carryover  from 
any  taxable  year  which  may  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  succeeding  taxable  year  shall 
be  the  amount  of  such  carryover  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  such  carryover  which  was  used 
In  prior  years. 

•(C)  Special  Rules. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)   - 

"(i)  the  amount  of  amortizable  basis  ac- 
quired during  the  taxable  year  shall  be 
treated  as  first  using  up  the  $25,000  (or 
$12,500)  limit  of  subsection  (b)  (1)  (A),  and 

"(ii)  then  shall  be  treated  as  using  up 
unused  limit  carryovers  to  such  year  in  the 
order  of  the  taxable  years  in  which  the  carry- 
overs arose. 

"(D)  Transitional  rule. — For  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1979,  and 
before  January  1.  1982.  subparagraph  (A) 
(1)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '$10,000 
($5,000'  for  '$25,000  ($12,500'.". 

(c)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  194  (relating  to  contributions  to  em- 
ployer Uability  trusts),  as  added  by  section 
209  (c)(1)  of  the  Multiemployer  Pension 
Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1980,  section  196. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VI  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  194.  as  added  by  section  209  (c)(2) 
of  the  Multiemployer  Pension  Plan  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1980,  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"Sec   196.  Contributions  to  Employer  Lia- 
bility  Trusts.". 

(c)  EFFE(n-ivE  Date. — 

( 1 )  In  general. — The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 


additions    to    capital    account    made    after 
December  31.  1981. 

(2)  Determination  of  carryovers. — The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (b)  sholl  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1979. 

(3)  Technical  amendments — The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (c)  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec  2  Reforestation  Trust  Fund. 

(a)  In  General. — Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 303  (b)  of  the  Act  of  October  14.  1980 
1 94  Stat.  1991  (  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(1)  Subject  to  the  limitation  in  paragraph 
(2) .  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  ti-ans- 
fer  to  the  Trust  Fund — 

"(A)  65  percent  of  the  amounts  received 
in  the  Treasury  during  any  fiscal  year  from 
any  sale  made  after  December  31.  1981.  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  section  14 
(a)  of  the  National  Forest  Management  Act 
of  1976  (90  Stat.  2958;  16  U.S.C.  472a  (a)). 
and 

"(B)  all  amounts  received  in  the  Treasury 
during  any  fiscal  year  from  any  sale  of  trees, 
portions  of  trees,  or  forest  products  located 
on  Federal  lands  (other  than  lands  held  in 
trust  for  any  Indian  tribe)  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  which  is  made  after  Decem- 
ber  31.  1981.". 

(b)  Effectve  Date. — The  amendment  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1982. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roil. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
(juorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ch.^fee).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZA'nON  BILL 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  colleagues 
who  served  on  the  conference  committee 
for  S.  815.  I  believe  they  have  done  an 
excellent  job  in  reconciling  the  Senate 
and  House  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bills.  I  was  especially  pleased 
to  note  that  they  have  decided  to  retain 
the  funding  levels  for  three  programs 
which  I  believe  are  crucial  to  our  na- 
tional security.  These  three  programs, 
the  NAVSTAR  global  positioning  system, 
the  KC-10  tanker  aircraft,  and  the 
CX/airlift  enhancement  package,  are  all 
important  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  in  the  1980's. 

The  NAVSTAR  global  positioning  sys- 
tem will  greatly  enhance  the  ability  of 
our  forces  to  navigate  with  precision. 
This  capability  will  provide  increased  ef- 
ficiency and  better  use  of  our  mihtary 
forces.  Furthermore,  the  NAVSTAR  sys- 


tem has  the  potential  for  significant  ap- 
plication within  the  civilian  system.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  support  a  defense  pro- 
gram which  can  also  improve  trans- 
portation safety  and  increase  fuel  sav- 
ings and  operating  efficiency  in  a  large 
number  of  civil  and  commercial 
enterprises. 

In  an  age  of  uncertain  oil  supplies  and 
general  international  tension  in  remote 
areas  of  the  world.  I  am  glad  that  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
realized  the  importance  of  our  ability  to 
project  our  influence  to  farflung  comers 
of  the  Earth  and  the  role  the  KC-10 
tanker  and  the  CX  cargo  plane  will  play 
in  this  role.  A  rapid  deployment  force 
will  not  do  us  any  good  if  we  cannot  get 
it  to  where  it  is  needed.  1  am  convinced 
that  these  two  planes  are  central  to  any 
efforts  to  project  our  influence  away 
from  our  shores. 

The  KC-10  tanker  represents  a  signif- 
icant improvement  in  our  ability  to  ferry 
tactical  aircraft  to  a  combat  zone,  and 
it  will  also  greatly  increase  our  strategic 
refueling  capability.  Likewise,  the  CX 
cargo  plane  is  the  best  way  to  get  to  the 
combat  zone  the  heavy  equipment  our 
forces  will  need.  Napolean  said  that  the 
winner  of  any  battle  will  be  the  one  who 
"gets  there  the  firstest  with  the  mostest." 
That  maxim  still  applies  today,  and  the 
CX  cargo  plane  is  the  best  way  to  insure 
that  we  are  the  side  that  gets  the  most 
tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers,  and 
heavy  guns  to  the  battle  before  anyone 
else. 

I  support  this  Defense  authorization 
bill,  and  I  congratulate  my  colleagues  on 
the  fine  work  they  have  done. 


JAPANESE  DEFENSE 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  we 
often  hear  calls  from  our  executive  lead- 
ers. Members  of  Congress,  and  journal- 
istic pundits  for  a  greater  defense  effort 
on  the  part  of  Japan.  The  standard 
Japanese  response  has  been  that  such  a 
buildup  is  inhibited  by  budgetary  prob- 
lems, constitutional  restraints,  and  a 
strong  antiwar  attitude  among  the  peo- 
ple. While  those  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lem recognize  the  validity  of  these  argu- 
ments, there  is  a  wide  current  of  U.S. 
public  opinion  which  feels  Japan  is  over- 
reliant  on  the  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella  and 
is  not  doing  its  share.  It  is  refreshing, 
therefore,  to  note  the  views  of  a  Japa- 
nese thinker  supporting  an  increased 
Japanese  defense  effort. 

In  the  October  19,  1981,  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Mr.  Shin  Kanemaru. 
president  of  the  Japanese  Center  for 
Strategic  Studies  and  former  minister  of 
defense,  argues  that  Japan  must  join  the 
United  States  in  the  defense  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  Oceans.  Stressing  the 
vulnerability  of  the  Japanese  sea  lanes  to 
vital  Middle  Eastern  oil.  Kanemaru  cites 
several  factors  which  threaten  Japanese 
security : 

First,  declining  superiority  of  United 
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Soviet  naval  forces  in  the 

Ocean  theater; 

the  rapid  buildup  of  Soviet 

. forces  stretching  from  the 

province  and  Sakhalin  to  the 
Kurile  Islands  off  Northern 


Jap4n   Must   Bolster   Defense 

transformation  In  the  Inter- 
■  Ituatlon    Is    taking    shape.    This 
vitally  affect  the  peace  and  sc- 
an, 
coming  decade,  as  the  Soviets 
peak  In  their  military  power,  the 
Itself  In  an  inferior  position  In 
balance  of  powe.-.  Not  only  would 
te  to  the  Soviet  Union's  free- 
itary  action  on  a  global  scale.  It 
encourage  the  Soviets  to  attack 
a   ground,   naval,   and   air  on- 
whlch  Japan   Is  grossly   unnre- 
could  also  Imagine  strategic  or 
:lear  forces  being  employed  by  the 
either  threaten  or  destroy  Japa- 
nd  Installations. 


U.S.  and  Japan  regard  access  to 

olluclng  Persian  Gulf  as  vital.  Given 

•eri  helming  reliance  on  Middle  East 

the  Japanese  should  agree  with 

made  by  former  Defense  Secre- 

Brown  that  Soviet  domination 

would  amount  to  an  occupation 

territory. 

he  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  con- 

ngle  strategic  region,  both  Japan 

.  must  defend  both  oceans  slmul- 

Rlght    now,    however.    American 

t^ngth  In  the  Far  East  Is  Insuffl- 

re  the  military  stability  of  both 

sln^ultaneously.  Thus  the  possibility 

a  military  confrontation  between 

d  the  Soviets  In  the  Middle  East 

spread  to  other  areas:   Western  Eu- 

J>tlantlc.  East  Asia,  and  the  West- 


in  escalation  were  to  take  place, 
logistical  problems  would  arise. 

East,  for  example,  the  three  straits 
would  have  to  be  blocked  to 
southward  and  eastward  swing 
Pacific  fleet. 


of  reasons,  analysts  believe 

s  entering  a  dangerous  phase  of 

t.  Consider,  for  example,  the  de- 

riorlty  of  U.S.  naval  forces  over 

Soviet  Union  In  the  Paciflc-In- 

tbeater:    the   rapid   buildup   of 

ventional     forces     In     the     area 

from  the  Maritime  Province  and 

the  Northern  Territories  off  Ja- 

slepoed-up  transformation  of  Viet- 


\  Soviet  military  base;   or  North 


Korea's  persistent  policy  of  "southward  ven- 
ture" and  Ks  steady  military  buildup. 

Over  the  years  Japan  has  relied  primarily 
on  the  Japan-U.S.  security  system,  placing 
limitations  on  her  defense  efforts  while  clv- 
Ing  priority  to  other  policies.  Now,  however. 
It  Is  imperative  that  Ja?z,n  be  able  to  fight 
on  her  own.  Japan  should  upgrade  her  abil- 
ity to  deal  effectively  with  the  early  stares 
of  tn  emergency.  End  Improve  her  defense 
sus:ainablllty  for  a  period  longer  than  here- 
tofore acknowledged.  Reliance  upon  the  U.S.- 
Japan security  system  arrangement  should 
be  considered  only  in  the  long  run. 

Given  the  foregoing  assessment.  Japan's 
defense  policies  should  be  revised  accord- 
ingly: 

National  defense  should  be  constructed  so 
as  to  be  able  to  effectively  deter  a  variety  of 
possible  threats; 

Security  needs,  not  budgetary  considera- 
tions, should  be  paramount  in  the  formula- 
tion of  defense  policy;  and 

The  U.S. -Japan  security  system  should  be 
clarified  with  respect  to  responsibilities  and 
limitations  for  both  Japanese  and  U.S. 
forces. 

Japan  needs  to  immediately  establish  mil- 
itary readlnets;  the  government  also  must 
encourage  a  greater  awareness  of  the  value 
of  civil  defense  and  the  Importance  of  cer- 
tain land  projects,  roads,  railways,  harbors, 
ports,  etc. 

As  a  first  step  the  enactment  of  espionage- 
prevention  laws  must  be  hastened.  Since  we 
are  in  an  era  of  Intelligence  warfare,  the 
absence  of  such  laws  makes  difficult  the 
preservation  of  essential  secrecy  and  im- 
pedes the  exchange  of  Intelligence  with 
friendly  nations. 

To  accomplish  the  needed  buildup,  armed 
forces  personnel  should  be  increased  about 
100.000.  This  would  necessitate  recruiting 
about  30.000  men  annually,  upgrading  the 
social  status  of  uniformed  defense  personnel 
and  granting  of  career  advantages  to  en- 
listees. 

Major  equipment  is  now  procured  from 
the  U.S..  but  significant  adjustments  need 
to  be  made.  Equipment  acquisition  must  not 
be  decided  on  a  single-year  budgetary  basis, 
but  rather  on  a  middle-term  basis  (three  to 
five  years  or  more ) .  It  is  also  essential  that 
there  be  an  expansion  of  production  lines 
for  domestic  procurement.  To  this  end,  spec- 
ulative investment  In  the  private  business 
sector  and  adequate  training  of  personnel 
are  Imperative. 

Political  restrictions  of  the  utilization  of 
nuclear  power  for  vessels  and  the  use  of 
space  must  be  removed,  and  a  research  and 
development  program  immediately  launched. 

Finally,  strong  government  po'lcles  regard- 
ing bases  must  be  adopted.  It  is  Imperative 
that  bases,  exercise  areas,  training  areas  and 
other  such  facilities  te  maintained  and  used. 

National  defense  must  now  be  at  the  very 
heart  of  national  policy,  and  patriotic  sen- 
timents and  a  spirit  of  national  defense — 
now  so  absent  In  Japanese  society — must  be 
fostered  through  strong  national  leadership. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
recently  had  the  opportimity  to  read  a 
most  thorough  and  analytical  account  of 
the  situation  in  Afghanistan.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Richard  S.  Newell  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Northern  Iowa,  and  delivered 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Slavic  Studies  held  in 
Monterey.  Calif.,  on  September  20,  1981. 


Dr.  Newell  is  the  author  of  the  widely 
acclaimed  book.  "The  Struggle  for  Af- 
ghanistan." which  was  published  last 
year. 

In  Dr,  Newell's  assessment,  the  situa- 
tion has  changed  from  a  stalemate  to  a 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion. The  Afghan  resistance  is  now  better 
armed  and  has  echieved  considerable  co- 
ordination among  the  disparate  tribal, 
ethnic,  and  regional  groups  fighting  the 
Soviets.  Soviet  forces,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  plagued  by  poor  intelligence,  cumber- 
some command  structure,  continuing  col- 
lapse of  regular  Afghan  Army  units,  and 
low  morale.  Their  forces  ore  now  confined 
to  ma.ior  towns,  roads,  and  military  In- 
stallations. Even  the  towns  are  dangerous 
for  Soviet  personnel  at  night,  as  urban 
campaigns  of  assassination,  sabotage,  and 
anti-Soviet  propaganda  increase. 

Dr,  Newell  believes  that  some  sort  of 
political  settlement  may  become  possible 
in  which  the  Babrak  Karmal  regime 
would  be  "neutralized."  He  sees  signs 
that  the  government  is  running  more 
smoothly  now  that  the  Karmal  faction 
(Parcham)  has  achieved  ascendancy 
over  the  former  Khlaq  leadership.  One 
result  is  that  the  government  is  able  to 
pursue  a  more  'accommodationist" 
policy  toward  its  internal  enemies. 

Unfortunately,  Newell  is  doubtful  that 
the  expatriate  resistance  organizations 
based  in  Peshawar  will  be  able  to  con- 
tribute much  to  a  political  solution  as 
they  remain  mired  in  propaganda,  con- 
stant bickering,  and  failures  to  find  a 
credible  formula  for  unity  and  a  political 
alternative.  As  these  groups  arc  held  In 
contempt  by  the  internal  resistance 
leaders.  Newell  reasons  that  they  may 
become  superfluous  in  the  national 
struggle,  especially  as  the  former  become 
better  equipped  and  politically  orga- 
nized. Furthermore,  leaders  who  emerge 
from  the  fighting — and  possibly  as  ne- 
gotiators who  eventually  may  parley 
with  the  Soviets  should  the  latter  recog- 
nize a  military  impasse — are  much  more 
likely  to  have  popular  credibility. 

Because  of  this  schism.  Newell  foresees 
the  possibility  of  a  transitional  period 
following  Soviet  withdrawal,  during 
vvhich  exiled  King  Zahir  Shal — "the  last 
.surviving  national  figure  vvithout  im- 
placable enemies" — m  ght  lead  a  govern- 
ment that  could  replace  Karmal's  and 
mediate  regional  and  cross-ethnic  rival- 
ries. In  the  long  term,  however.  Newell 
concludes  that  the  nucleus  of  a  federated 
political  system  is  likely  to  be  built  upon 
an  association  of  internal  resistance 
leaders.  At  this  time,  we  in  the  West  are 
only  dimly  aware  of  who  these  leaders 
might  be. 

I  commend  this  most  interesting 
analysis  to  my  colleasues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  anal- 
ysis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


November  9,  1981 
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Tmt  Stbooole  fob  Afghanistan  bt  Mid-1981 

(By  Richard  S.  Newell) 
( Meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Slavic  Studies  Paper  to  be  read  at 

Monterey,  Calif.,  Sept.  20, 1981) 

Writing  In  mid- 1980  Nancy  Peabody  Newell 
and  I  concluded  thait  the  contest  between 
the  Afghan  resistance  movement  and  the 
Soviet  occupation  forces  had  reached  a  stale- 
mate. The  mujahldln  lacked  the  weapons  and 
organizational  coherence  to  drive  the  in- 
vaders out  and  the  Soviet  vinlts  could  not 
eliminate  the  guerrillas  entrenched  In  the 
countryside  without  escalating  their  inter- 
vention to  a  level  they  found  too  costly  in 
casualties,  expense  and  political  unpopu- 
larity to  risk. 

Both  sides  were  seriously  hampered  by  po- 
litical liabilities;  the  resistance  by  leadership 
rivalries  and  their  Inability  to  achieve  co- 
ordination In  combat;  the  Soviets  by  the 
weakness  of  their  client  in  Kabul,  the  Par- 
cham government,  which  had  been  unable 
even  to  unite  Afghanistan's  tiny  minority  of 
Marxists  behind  it. 

In  this  paper  I  attempt  a  provisional  as- 
-sessment  of  the  situation  one  year  later.  I 
find  that  a  stalemate  is  still  evident,  but 
that  after  nearly  two  years  enjoyment  of 
overwhelming  superiority  In  arms,  the  Soviet 
position  now  appears  to  be  in  danger  of  erod- 
ing. Such  deterioration  may  force  the  Krem- 
lin to  confront  difficult  alternatives  in  its 
Afghanistan  policy  in  the  near  future. 

The  danger  to  the  Soviet  pwsitlon  lies  in 
the  fact  that  given  the  ongoing  level  and 
nature  of  the  fighting,  Afghan  resistance 
capabilities  are  growing  stronger.  The  ceil- 
ing which  Moscow  has  placed  on  the  num- 
ber of  Soviet  combat  troops  and  the  failure 
of  Soviet  tactics  to  Inflict  serious  damage  on 
the  resistance  have  permitted  the  Insurgency 
to  spread,  to  consolidate  Its  control  over  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  thus  deny- 
ing the  Karmal  government  the  demographic 
base  it  needs  for  popular  support  and  to  be- 
gin to  develop  the  tactical  capacity  to  seize 
the  initiative  in  combat. 

Despite  occasional  reports  of  large  re- 
inforcements, the  Soviet  troop  level  has  re- 
mained at  approximately  85.000  Inside  Af- 
ghanistan with  elements  equivalent  to  two 
divisions  Immediately  available  north  of  the 
Amu  River.  Troop  rotations  have  resulted  in 
considerable  change  In  the  composition  of 
Soviet  forces:  they  have  consisted  of  first 
line  units,  mostly  manned  by  European 
troops,  since  Central  Asian  reservists  were 
experimented  with  in  the  first  weeks  aXter 
the  invasion. 

Deployment  has  involved  eight  divisions 
and  ancillary  units  distributed  as  follows: 
three  motorized  Infantry  divisions  in  Kabul, 
two  motorized  Infantry  dixislons  distributed 
In  the  south  between  Kandahar  and  Parah, 
two  motorized  Infantry  divisions  distributed 
In  the  north  between  Badakshan  and  Balkh. 
one  airboriie  division  based  at  Jalalabad  and 
elements  of  another  airborne  division  and 
Infantry  units  stationed  near  Herat  and 
Shlndand  Air  Base  in  the  west.'' 

Surviving  units  of  the  deteriorating  Af- 
ghan Army  are  largely  concentrated  in  out- 
posts along  the  eastern  border  with  Pakistan. 
There  no  longer  Is  a  large  number  of  them 
stationed  near  Kabul.' 

Their  great  superiority  in  mobility  and 
firepower  has  yielded  few  results  for  the 
Marxist  forces.  They  have  tended  to  take  sta- 
tionary positions  protecting  the  major  towns, 
roads  and  principal  military  and  civil  in- 
stallations. Most  of  their  combined  air  and 
armor  assults  have  come  as  responses  against 
mujahldln  attacks  on  district  or  provincial 
capitols,  ambushes  of  convoys  on  the  main 
roads,  and  the  so  far  rare  moves  against  the 
major  military  bases.  This  posture  concedes 
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to  the  resistance  control  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  population  which  Is  overwhelm- 
ingly rural. 

There  is  insufficient  Soviet  infantry  to  hold 
strategic  territory  and  deny  to  the  resistance 
bases  for  collecting  food  and  other  supplies 
after  their  armored  forces  have  swept 
through  a  targeted  area.  There  have  been 
few  occasions  when  a  sizable  number  of  guer- 
rillas has  been  trapped  and  mauled  by  Soviets 
operating  on  foot  as  happened  in  the  Kunar 
region  in  September.  1980  as  described  by 
Gerard  Chaliand.-^  Even  in  the  areas  of  most 
intense  Soviet  activity,  especially  the  Kunar, 
Nangarhar.  Paktia  and  Ghaznl  provinces  of 
eastern  Afghanistan,  mujahldln  groups  have 
generally  remained  free  to  roam  and  raid. 

Tlie  reactive  character  of  the  Soviet  oper- 
ations is  aggravated  by  the  cumbersomeness 
of  the  Soviet  command  structure  which  con- 
tinues to  suffer  from  the  Inflexibility  of  over- 
cenirallzatlou  reported  by  Stuart  Auerbach 
in  August  of  1980.*  Despite  the  use  of  spe- 
cially trained  counterinsurgency  units,  the 
failure  of  Soviet  or  Parcham  intelligence  to 
discover  the  loaction  and  planned  movements 
of  resistance  groups  has  meant  that  their 
vastly  faster  mechanized  and  aerial  forces 
have  rarely  caught  them  in  the  open  by  sur- 
prise. 

The  pacification  effort  has  thus  been  seri- 
ously crippled  by  the  failure  to  develop  Af- 
ghan Infantry  units  which  would  be  reliable 
enough  to  carry  out  the  search  and  destroy 
operations  that  the  Soviet  units  do  not  have 
the  manpOA'er  and  the  inclination  to  do.  If 
such  Afghan  uiUts  had  been  available  in  early 
1980,  the  resistance  might  have  been  deci- 
mated, at  least  in  several  regions,  before  It 
had  time  to  learn  how  to  cope  with  the  weap- 
ons superiority  of  the  Marxist  forces. 

The  melting  away  of  the  Afghan  army  to 
perhaps  one-fourth  of  its  pre-invasion 
strength  has  thus  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  loss  of  initiative  to  the  resistance. 

Soviet  attempts  to  retain  the  initiative 
have  been  focused  upon  the  strategically  vi- 
tal region  between  Kabul  and  the  Pakistan 
border,  mostly  Inhabited  by  Pushtun  tribes. 
A  mixture  of  political  and  military  tactics 
have  been  tried.  Bombing  and  shelling  have 
been  used  to  drive  whole  populations  from 
the  more  recalcitrant  sectors.  Other  Push- 
tun  groups  have  been  offered  bribes  and 
favored  treatment. 

At.  times  this  policy  has  been  contradicted 
by  searches  for  army  recruits  involving  op- 
erations in  which  villages  are  surrounded 
and  young  men,  even  adolescents,  are 
seized.'  The  results  of  such  measures  have 
usually  been  to  denude  some  areas  of  popu- 
lation and  to  accelerate  refugee  movement, 
mostly  into  Pakistan.  The  most  spectacular 
Instance  of  this  was  the  flight  of  the  Sabarl 
tribe,  some  35.000  families,  to  thr>  Kurram 
region  of  Pakistan  this  spring."  The  bom- 
bardments and  strafing  have  caused  a  heavy 
incidence  of  non-combatant  casualties  and 
a  heavy  human  toll  upon  the  young,  old, 
and   disabled  fleeing  to  Pakistan  and  Iran. 

Attempts  to  deny  territory  to  the  resist- 
ance have  also  reportedly  included  destruc- 
tion of  crops  In  some  areas,"  although  most 
of  the  serious  decline  in  grain  harvests  in 
Afghanistan  can  be  attributed  to  disrup- 
tions created  by  the  hostilities.  There  is 
little  indication  that  depopulation  and 
scorched  earth  tactics  have  been  effective; 
mujahidan  units  have  filtered  back  into 
their  home  areas,  often  assured  that  their 
families  are  secure  and  provided  for  in  Pak- 
istan. 

The  failure  to  hold  the  initiative  has  be- 
gun to  weaken  the  military  position  of  the 
Soviets  and  their  Kabul  clients.  The  resist- 
ance has  been  able  to  increase  Its  penetra- 
tion of  the  cities.  Abandoning  the  extremely 
costly  tactic  of  organizing  largely  unarmed 
publl:    demonstrations,    mujahldln    groups 


now  operate  cells  to  carry  out  assassinations, 
sabotage  offices,  distribute  instructions  and 
information,  and  where  limitations  on  Marx- 
ists forces  make  it  possible,  outright  take- 
over of  neighborhoods  and  bazaar  areas,  as 
has  happened  In  Herat  late  in  1980  and 
Kandahar  in  the  spring  of  1981. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  urban  cam- 
pilgns  has  forced  the  Parcham  goverment 
and  the  Soviet  occupation  authorities  to 
concentrate  further  on  defensive  security 
measures,  particularly  the  organization  of 
militia  forces  to  control  neighborhoods. 

Meanwhile,  mujahldln  groups  have  grown 
bolder  in  their  harassment  of  the  fertile  val- 
leys around  Kabul  Itself.  Since  repulsing 
heavy  armored  attacks  on  their  villages  In 
the  PanJ  Shir  Valley  late  In  1980.  Tajik 
groups  have  mounted  increasingly  aggres- 
sive attaclts  In  Parwan  province  climaxed  by 
the  successful  raid  on  Soviet  air  head- 
quarters at  Begram  in  mid-June  in  which 
the  fuel  dump  and  several  planes  were  set 
afire.'  A  few  vieeks  before,  several  resistance 
groups  combined  to  attack  a  military  recruit 
training  camp  at  Paghman  just  outside  Ka- 
bul's suburbs.-' 

Such  pressure  on  the  main  cities  has  been 
accompanied  by  greater  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination between  the  op>eratlonal  resist- 
ance grouDS.  This  has  been  especially  true 
between  the  Hazaras.  who  have  been  en- 
trenched in  the  mountainous  central  core  of 
Afghanistan  since  1979.  and  their  Tajik.  Al- 
mak.  Uzbek  and  even  Pushtun  neighbors 
who  are  distributed  around  them  along  the 
edges  and  corners  of  the  country.'' 

While  the  leadership  of  most  resistance 
groups  remains  rooted  In  the  primordial  af- 
filiations of  family,  lineage  clan,  tribe  and 
regional  linguistic  community  (recently 
some  effective  mujahldln  units  have  rallied 
around  ex-Afghan  army  officers).  '  they  have 
mide  ad  hoc  arrangements  for  coordination 
of  operations  and,  more  rarely,  joint  opera- 
tions. 

They  remain  jealous  of  their  own  turf.  In 
traditional  Afghan  fashion,  but  the  value  of 
cooperation  has  been  to  compelling  to  Ignore 
In  operating  against  towns,  as  In  Parwan 
province  and  against  major  concentrations 
of  troops  in  the  field,  as  in  Nangarhar.  Kunar 
and  Badakshan  provinces  This  increased 
willingness  to  work  together  Inside  Afghani- 
stan has  applied  en  occasion  even  to  units 
c!o5*ly  affiliated  with  the  often  squabbling 
expatriate  organizations  headquartered  In 
Pakistan. 

In  fact,  the  high  visibility  of  the  Peshawar 
quarrels  to  the  world  press  tends  to  obscure 
the  degree  of  cooperation  which  has  been 
achieved  among  the  groups  actually  doing  the 
fighting. 

Reports  of  Increased  and  improved  stocks 
of  weapons  in  the  hands  of  resistance  groupis 
have  been  persistent  since  early  spring  of 
1981. >^  Rifles  and  light  semi-automatic  weap- 
ons manufactured  in  a  variety  of  countries 
atipear  now  to  be  distributed  throughout 
Afghanistan.  They  supplement  the  Lee- 
Enfield  303  sniping  rifle  whose  manufacture 
has  long  since  been  taken  over  by  Pathan 
gunsmiths  in  Pakistan.  Grenade  launchers, 
anti-tank  rockets  and  plastic  mines  have  be- 
come extensively  used  in  roadside  ambushes. 

Bernstein  argues  that  clandestine  Ameri- 
can agents  are  coordinating  the  supply  of 
such  weapons  from  Chinese,  Egyptian.  Per- 
sian Gulf,  Western  and  Pakistani  sources  " 
'Whatever  the  arrangements  for  assistance  are, 
the  mujahldln  are  benefitting  tactically  and 
psychologically  even  from  slight  amounts  of 
outside  support.  Much  of  their  ammunition, 
light  arms  and  nearly  all  of  the  heavier  equip- 
ment, such  as  anti-aircraft  batteries,  mortars 
and  heavy  machineguns  has  come  from  Af- 
ghan and  Soviet  units  thirough  desertions, 
theft  and  capture 
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li  iprovements  have  not  brought  any- 
a  balance  In  firepower;  the  reslst- 
sufferlng  more  from  a  lack  of 
„  than  weapons.  Several  observers 
,  despite  the  Increased  flow  of  arms, 
bullets  for  standard  hsmd  weapons 
iniost  prohibitively  high  In  Pakl- 
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j,ns  of  Improved  equipment  for  the 
do  not  signify  a  transformation  of 
'  situation:  they  do  suggest  that 
face  a  protracted  struggle  which 
„'  can  win  under  existing  condl- 
mujahldln  have  rarely  been  able  to 
the  MI-24  gunships,  the  most 
of   the   Soviet   attack   weapons. 
,.r  supply  of  ammunition  greatly 
resistance  groups  will  not  be  able 
d  hold  cities  and  military  basts. 
Increased  military  capacity  of  the 
has  pushed  the  war  to  the  thresh- 
plateau  of  compelltlon.  Should 
r_ient   and   tRctlcal   coordination 
:o  Improve,  Soviet  authorities  will 
i  ted  by  the  choice  of  either  Increas- 
\p.e  and  Intensity  of  their  military 
or  seeking  a  political  solution  to 
cament  In  Afghanistan. 
lummer  of  1981.  evidence  was  sur- 
nervousness   among   leading   Par- 
ils  In  Kabul  over  the  possibility 
sell  out"  In  favor  of  a  neutraliza- 
e.'-  It  still  appears  that  the  resist- 
long  way  from  exerting  enough 
.  force  the  Kremlin  to  choose  be- 
ing or  escalating  but  a  trend  in 
is  materializing, 
which  drive  the  political  sit- 
more  obscure.  Since  Babrak  Kar- 
.  Sultan  All  Klshmand  Prime  Mln- 
une    the    Kabul    government    has 
appearance    of    running    more 
This  may  be  partially  the  result  of 
of  the  Parcham  faction  in  finally 
:endency  over  the  Khalq  leader- 


epergy   has   been   displayed  by   the 
t   in    mobilizing   popular   support 
s   National   Fatherland  Front.   A 
of  Its  propaganda  effort  Is  directed 
pi  bllclzlng  rallies  In  the  provincial 
capitals  at   which  government 
be  perhaps  too  prominent.  They 
relentlessly,   that  they  lend  sub- 
tle opposition  claim  that  Soviet 
the  actual  governing, 
government   has   also   called   a  great 
a  ttentlon   to   the   functions   of   Its 
Ii  stltutlons  Office  as  it  attempts  to 
damage  which  identification  with 
las  done  to  Its  popular  support, 
a  -lousness  of  Its  position  Is  evident 
s   own   propaganda.   Kabul   Radio 
reports      "requests"      by     high 
stitlents  and  boys  in  their  early  teens 
Indpcted  into  militia  and  army  units 
mulahtdln.  Even  more  remark- 
admission  that  such  recruits  are 
,•  given  arms  and  sent  to  combat 
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groups  in  Kabul.  This  success 

short  term  relief  from  sabotage 

but  cannot  change  the 

likely  to  give  rise  to  similar 

operations. 

Soviet  force,  the  Karmal  regime 

hope   for   eventual    control    over 

1    on    accommodatlonlst    tactics. 

attempt  has  been  the  announce- 

amendment  to  Its  land  reform 

guarantees  retention  of  '.and  by 

nstltutlons  and  private  landlords 

service  to  the  revolution.'"  It 

to  l.ssue  amnesty  decrees  for  "mls- 

n  and  refugees. 
t  it  apparently  is  less  disturbed 
the  government   has   been 
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able  to  concentrate  more  fully  on  going 
through  the  motions  of  ruling  and  of  offer- 
ing recon:lllatlon  to  Its  opponents.  The  re- 
ality of  Its  estrangement  and  Isolation  from 
the  population  continues.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
were  eventually  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  Karmal  and  his  associates  are  obstacles 
to  a  political  solution,  the  Parcham  govern- 
ment could  disappear  as  quickly  as  It 
emerged  at  the  end  of  1979. 

Military  trends  and  their  own  weaknesses 
might  brin;  about  a  simller  denouement 
to  the  expatriate  resistance  organizations 
mostly  headquartered  in  Peshawar.  Their  ex- 
travagant propaganda,  constant  bickering 
and  failures  to  find  a  credible  formula  for 
imltlng  and  offering  a  political  alternative 
for  Afghanistan  have  led  many  groups  en- 
gaged In  combat  to  view  them  with  con- 
tempt. 

The  conviction  that  the  Peshawar  leaders 
are  too  vain  and  greedy  to  follow  applies  es- 
pecially to  resistance  groups  among  the  mi- 
nority communities  which  have  the  least  de- 
pendence on  the  organizations  based  In  Pak- 
istan. Thus,  as  the  resistance  becomes  better 
equipped  and  organized  internally,  the  Pesh- 
awar groups  could  be  threatened  with  the 
possibility  of  becoming  superfluous  to  the 
national  struggle. 

Except  for  the  Pushtun  region  adjacent  to 
the  Pakistan  border,  they  have  had  little 
practical  Impact  on  the  fighting  Inside  the 
country.  Their  control  over  outside  supplies 
of  weapons  and  equipment,  so  far  their  most 
potent  lever  of  Influence,  can  be  Increasingly 
circumvented  as  operational  resistance 
groups  arrange  their  own  International 
contacts. 

The  unreality  In  which  the  Peshawar 
groups  themselves  operate  Is  Indicated  by 
the  pattern  of  their  maneuvering  over  the 
past  year.  After  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  Sayaf  and  Mujadld  failed  to  win 
general  .support,  competition  hardened  be- 
tween the  moderate  and  fundamentalist  or- 
ganizations. The  most  recent  effort  to  unite 
came  In  late  June  when  the  six  most  pub- 
licized leaders  agreed  to  disband  their  sepa- 
rate organizations  and  to  accept  the  author- 
ity of  an  Islamic  Council,  created  by  them- 
selves. 

This  council  Is  to  govern  on  the  basis  of 
an  Islamic  Revolutionary  Charter  which  de- 
nies any  form  of  popular  sovereignty  and  de- 
rives Its  authority  totally  from  religious 
sanctions.  All  groups  which  accept  secular 
doctrines  are  explicitly  excluded:  the  ruling 
council  reserves  all  power  to  itself.  Whatever 
Its  pretensions,  such  a  council  and  Us  sup- 
porters could  end  up  as  a  slde-shOA.'"'  Lead- 
ers which  emerge  from  the  fighting — and  pos- 
sibly as  negotiators  who  eventually  may  par- 
lay with  the  Soviets  should  they  recognize  a 
military  Impasse — are  much  more  likely  to 
have  popular  credibility  as  the  struggle  pro- 
gresses. 

Regional  and  cross-ethnic  rivalries  are  al- 
most certain  to  complicate  the  achievement 
of  a  national  consensus  making  it  still  fea- 
sible that  Zahlr  Shah,  as  the  last  surviving 
national  figure  without  Implacable  enemies 
(among  the  non-Marxists),  could  play  a 
transitional  role  as  the  leader  of  a  govern- 
ment that  could  replace  Karmal's.  The  Push- 
tuns  can  be  expected  to  Insist  on  dominating 
the  political  system,  but  will  be  confronted 
by  armed  minorities  whose  contribution  to 
the  deliverance  of  Afghanistan,  either  by 
arms  or  negotiations,  will  be  demonstrably 
equal  to  or  greater  than  theirs.  The  danger 
of  a  resulting  conflict  could  generate  an  im- 
portant mediating  role  for  the  king  or  pos- 
sibly Mujadldl  of  the  Peshawar  groups,  but 
they  would  be  responding  to  situations  cre- 
ated within  the  country,  not  to  processes 
that  they  had  come  to  control.  Accordingly. 
I  believe  that  our  prognosis  of  a  year  ago 
that  the  Peshawar  groups  wovild  become 
major  factors  In  strengthening  the  ability  of 
the  resistance  to  wage  war  Is  no  longer  valid. 


Time  Is  not  on  the  side  of  the  expatriate 

leaders. 

If  the  war  continues  Indefinitely,  their  In- 
fluence Is  likely  to  decline  in  favor  of  an 
association  of  Internal  leaders  who  could 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  federated  Afghan  po- 
litical system  In  the  Indistinct  future.  The 
best  chance  for  the  Peshawar  leaders  to  have 
a  major  part  to  play  would  then  come  from 
an  Impasse  between  victorious  ethnic  com- 
munities. 
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Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the  Ch.alr. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tho  absence  of  a  ouorum. 

The  PRESTDIING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HayakawaK  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CONCLUSION   OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION, FISCAL  YEARS  1982 
AND  1983 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  1112. 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
.\  bill  (S.  1112)  to  authorize  anproprlations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  to  carry  out 


the  purposes  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Aflairs,  with  an'amendment; 

On  page  2,  striking  line  6,  through  and 
including  line  7,  and  Insert  the  foUpwlng: 

"(1)  $9,659,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
$3,454,000  for  fiscal  year  1983:  and". 

£o  as  to  make  the  bill  read ; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Export  Administra- 
tion Amendments  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  18(b)(1)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S  C.  App. 
2417(b)  (1) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  $9,659,000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and 
$8,454,000  for  fiscal  year  1983;   and". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1981. 

Sec.  3.  Section  12(c)  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2411(0  ) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  department  or  agency  may  with- 
hold confidential  Information  from  any  other 
department  or  afrency  with  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act  which  requests 
t'.iat  information  In  any  case  in  which  the  in- 
formation Is  considered  by  the  department 
or  agency  requesting  the  information  to  be 
nece.ssary  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 
Any  such  department  or  agency  requesting 
such  confidential  Information  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  statutory  restrictions  on  dis- 
closing the  information  to  other  persons  a.s  is 
the  department  or  agency  from  which  the  in- 
formation Is  requested.  The  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  Informatio.n 
subject  to  the  restrictions  set  forth  In  section 
9  of  title  13.  United  States  Code". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  11(b)(1)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  Ap? 
2410(bi  (1)1  is  amended  by  striking  out  "pur- 
poses." and  all  that  follows  through  the  pe- 
riod at  the  "T^  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following;  "purposes — 

"(A)  except  In  the  case  of  an  individual, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  times  the 
value  of  the  exports  Involved  or  $1,000,000. 
whichever  is  greater;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  .$250,000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both.". 

10)  Section  11(b)  (2)  of  that  Act  (50  a.S.C. 
App.  2410lbi  (2)  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Defense."  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  folio  wine:  "De- 
fense— 

"(A)  except  In  the  case  of  an  individual . 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  times  the 
value  of  the  exports  involved  or  $1,000,000. 
whichever  is  greater;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $250,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both.". 

(c)  Section  11(c)  (1)  of  that  Act  (50  U.S.C 
App.  2410(c)  (1;)   is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  $10,- 
000";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  civil  penalty  for 
each  such  violation  may  not  exceed  $10,000 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  and  may  not  ex- 
ceed $100,000  in  the  case  of  any  person  other 
than  an  individual.".  , 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  thl^  section 
apply  with  respect  to  violations  oijcurring 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tl^is  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Section  12(c)  (2)  of  the  Export  Ad- 


ministration   Act    of    1979    (50   U.S.C.    App. 
3411)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows. 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  withholding  of  In- 
formation from  the  Congress  or  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  All  Information 
obtained  at  any  time  under  this  Act.  or  pre- 
vious Acts  regarding  the  controls  of  exports, 
including  any  report  or  license  application 
required  under  this  Act.  shall  be  made  avail- 
able upon  request  to  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  Congress  of  appropriate  Juris- 
diction or  to  the  chairman  or  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  such  a  committee  or  sub- 
committee. No  such  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, or  member  thereof,  shall  disclose  any 
information  obtained  under  this  Act  or  pre- 
vious Acts  regarding  the  control  of  exports 
which  Is  submitted  on  a  confidential  basis 
unless  the  full  committee  determines  that 
the  withholding  thereof  is  contrary  to  the 
national  interest.  Any  Information  referred 
to  in  the  second  sentence  of  this  paragraph 
shall  also  be  made  available  to  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
duly  authorized  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  to  request  such  infor- 
mation. General  Accounting  Office  repre- 
Kntatlves  shall  not  disclose  in  an  individ- 
ually identifiable  manner  any  such  Informa- 
tion which  Is  submitted  on  a  confidential 
basts  except  to  a  congressional  source  en- 
titled to  the  Information  under  this  para- 
graph, to  a  Federal  official  Involved  in  the 
administration  of  this  Act.  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  other 
party  or  in  any  other  manner  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce." 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bill  Reinsch  of 
mv  staff  be  accorded  privileges  of  the 
Roor  during  deb^ite.  rollcalls.  and  any 
other  consideration  of  S.  1112. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
take  up  the  Export  Administration  Act 
amendments.  I  think  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  exports  and  what  they 
bring  to  our  economy.  Quite  simply,  they 
provide  jobs,  they  finance  energy  im- 
ports, they  provide  strength  for  the  dol- 
lar, they  brine  economies  of  scale  to  U.S. 
industry,  and  they  generally  result  in 
lower  prices  and  greater  selections  of 
goods  and  services.  Indeed,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  agenda  of  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  and  Monetary  Policy 
Subcommittee  in  this  Congress  has  been 
devoted  to  legislation  encouraging  U.S. 
exports.  Last  February  and  March,  our 
subcommittee  held  extensive  hearings 
on  the  export  trading  company  legisla- 
tion which  this  body  ultimately  passed 
unanimously  on  April  8  of  this  year. 

Shortly  after  that,  the  subcommittee, 
in  conjunction  with  Senator  D'Amato's 
Subcommittee  on  Securities,  began  very 
thorough  and  prolonged  hearings  on 
amendments  to  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  A.ct.  Those  hearings,  as  well, 
have  resulted  in  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee reporting  legislation,  and  I  hope  that 
legislation,  too,  will  soon  be  before  the 
Senate  for  its  consideration. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  be  alert  to  the 
potential  problems  exports  might  cause 
with  respect  to  national  security,  foreign 


policy   considerations,    and    inadequate 
domestic  supply. 

The  Export  Administration  Act — that 
is  the  legislation  before  us  today — will 
fund  for  another  2  years  the  export  ad- 
m-nlstration  system  of  this  country.  This 
act  exists  to  make  certain  that  those 
factors,  the  ones  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago — national  security,  foreign  policy, 
and  inadequate  domestic  supply — are 
fully  taken  into  account  in  our  national 
export  policy  by  providing  a  carefully 
constructed  system  of  export  controls. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  very  fortunate 
that  no  more  than  a  very  small  fraction 
of  total  potential  U.S.  exports  need  be 
afTected  by  export  control.  The  promo- 
tion of  U.S.  trade  and  the  purposes  of 
export  administration  are  entirely  rec- 
oncilable in  my  view.  We  need  not  sacri- 
fice from  export  in  order  to  guard  our 
national  security.  There  is  no  either -or 
question  involved.  The  United  States  can 
and  must  have  both  a  strong  export  posi- 
tion and  foreign  and  defense  policies 
that  are  effective  as  well.  The  present 
bill.  S.  1112.  will  be  a  significant  aid  in 
achieving  both  of  those  goals. 

As  I  remarked  in  the  hearings  on  this 
bill,  one  cannot  escape  a  sense  of  deja  vu 
when  considering  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act.  Two  years  ago,  we  were  fac.»d 
with  the  same  problems  and  the  same 
complaints  that  we  seem  to  be  hearing 
once  again  today. 

We  heard  a  report  from  the  GAO  on 
the  inadequacy  and  inefficiencies  of  the 
export  control  process.  Two  years  ago 
we  heard  complaints  that  the  process 
wa"  inconsistent,  plagued  by  uncer- 
tainty and  vaguenes.s.  threatening  to 
undermine  our  representation  as  a  re- 
liable supplier  in  the  world  marketplace 
Others  warned  that  significant  tech- 
nology would  still  slip  through  the  ex- 
port control  net.  which  would  strengthen 
the  warmaking  capacity  of  our  adver- 
saries. 

Unfor;-jnately — although  I  believe  the 
1979  act  was  a  significant  improvement 
over  its  predecessor  and  that  the  new 
Department  or  Commerce  staff  has  made 
improvement.s — the  complaints  about 
tlie  process  have  not  yet  gone  away.  Tlie 
administration  of  this  act  has  not  been 
all  that  it  could  hav^  been,  or  all  thst 
the  autliors.  such  as  myself,  envisaged. 

We  need  not  be  faced  with  the  un- 
pleasant choice  of  inefficiency  and  delay 
or  the  leakage  of  sensitive  national  se- 
curity-related technology.  Export  sales 
and  security  can.  by  good  administration 
and  perfection  of  the  law.  be  reconciled 
That  is  what  my  colleagues  and  I  in- 
tended in  writing  the  1979  act.  and  that 
is  what  good  administration  of  the  act 
ought  to  achieve  and  what  Secretary 
Baldrige  and  his  able  staff  are  trying  to 
achieve.  It  is  my  hope  that  our  colleagues 
will  bear  with  us  once  again  and  support 
this  bill. 

As  President  Reagan  has  noted,  we 
are  ill  served  by  controls  which  hurt  us 
more  than  they  do  the  intended  target. 
Wisely  applied — particularly  if  they  are 
multilateral — export  controls  can  be  a 
vital  and  effective  tool  of  foreign  policy, 
but  done  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  or  in  a  fit 
of  pique,  export  controls  can  be  tembly 
counterproductive.  Indeed,  they  can  sig- 
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Congress  should  reject  moves 

or  dilute  that  power.  Forcing 
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to  assess  foreign  availability  of  military 
sensitive  products  and  technology,  for 
streamlining  regulations,  and  for  expan- 
sion of  computer  capacity  to  process  and 
track  export  licenses  applications. 

Mr.  President,  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  is  important  legislation  because 
it  provides  our  national  policy  governing 
export  controls.  We  have  the  greatest 
free  market  economy  in  the  world.  Free 
trade  is  of  immense  benefit  to  our  Nation 
as  well  as  to  other  nations. 

Imports  enhance  our  lives  and  provide 
keen  competition  to  our  domestic  indus- 
tries. Particularly  at  a  time  of  inflation, 
exports,  of  course,  are  helpful  to  our 
economy.  Exports  add  jobs  here  at  home 
and  bolster  the  strength  of  the  dollar 
overseas. 

Many  of  the  nations  of  the  world  pro- 
vide handicaps  to  our  exporters  based 
upon  no  demonstrable  national  need. 

This  morning,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  who  is  the 
manager  of  this  legislation  on  the  floor. 
Senator  Heinz,  scheduled  hearings  and 
they  were  very  good  hearings,  to  point 
out  some  of  the  diflSculties  we  have  in 
making  our  exports  abroad. 

Such  restrictions  on  our  exports,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  competitive 
advantage  to  their  own  domestic  indus- 
tries, have  no  place  in  an  open  interna- 
tional system  and  I  hope  that  the  work 
the  Banking  Committee  is  doing  to  lay 
out  on  the  public  record  these  abhorent 
practices  will  bear  fruit. 

Our  export  policy  is  to  encourage  ex- 
ports. Our  controls  apply  only  where  the 
interests  of  national  security,  foreign  pol- 
icy or  short  supply  of  a  commodity  are  at 
stake.  Surely  no  one  can  argue  with  the 
need  to  proscribe  our  companies  from 
coming  under  foreign  domination  in  con- 
nection with  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel. 
The  grain  embargo  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  demonstrable  adverse  effects  on  the 
U.S.S.R. 

We  had  hearings  on  that,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  question  but  that  it  worked 
to  punish  the  Soviet  Union  about  the 
most  effective  way  we  could  without  go- 
ing to  war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  disagreed  with  this  administration's 
handling  of  the  embargo.  But  no  one  can 
argue  with  the  need  for  such  authority 
in  law.  And  national  security  consider- 
ations certainly  have  a  high  place  in  any 
national  policy  on  exports.  Supplying  our 
enemies  with  goods  which  increase  their 
war  machine  or  war  capability  is  self- 
defeating. 

What  our  export  policy  needs  is  greater 
cooperation  between  ourselves  and  our 
allies  in  developing  uniform  export  poli- 
cies for  dealing  with  our  adversaries  and 
greater  capability  at  home  for  enforcing 
our  own  laws  so  that  violations  do  not  go 
undetected. 

This  legislation  moves  in  both  direc- 
tion-. It  provides  funds  to  enhance  our 
foreign  availability  capacity.  It  requires 
greater  cooperation  among  domestic  en- 
forcement agencies  and  it  provides  ade- 
quate   penalties    for    national    security 
violations  for  the  first  time. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is  a 
committee  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  can 
we  temporarily  lay  aside  the  committee 
amendment  so  that  the  amendment  of 
Senator  Heinz  will  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will  re- 
quire unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
the  amendment  I  just  sent  to  the  desk 
and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  ouorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purposes 
of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Is  it  correct  that  my 
unanimous-consent  request  for  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendment 
and  that  it  be  treated  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  is  now 
pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  agreed  to;  and 
without  objection,  it  will  be  treated  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  all 
my  colleagues. 

UP   AMENDMENT  NO.    5S4 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  requirements  for 
agency  sharing  of  information  to  improve 
enforcement  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  offer  two  technical  amend- 
ments, which  both  the  minority  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  I  have  discussed. 
This  should  take  just  a  minute  or  two. 
I  send  the  first  of  these  amendments  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
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The 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Pennsylvania     (Mr. 

Heinz)   proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 

numbered  594. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows ; 

On  page  2.  strike  line  15  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  and  including  line  4  on  |>age  3 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

■•(3»  Departments  or  agencies  which  ob- 
tain Information  which  is  relevant  to  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act  shall  furnish  such 
information  to  the  department  or  agency 
with  enforcement  responsibilities  und^r  this 
Act  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  protec- 
tion of  intelligence,  counterintelligence,  and 
law  enforcement  sources,  methods,  and  ac- 
tivities, and  sensitive  diplomatic  informa- 
tion. The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not.  apply  to  information  subject  to  the  re- 
striction} in  Ecrtlon  9  of  title  13.  United 
States  Code:  and  return  information,  as  de- 
fined In  section  6013  of  title  26.  United  States 
Code,  may  be  disclosed  only  as  authorized  by 
tuch  title." 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment  to  section  <3)  to 
clarify  requirements  for  agency  sharing 
of  information  for  improved  enforce- 
ment of  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

The  revised  language  of  paragraph  3 
expresses  the  intent  that  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
which  obtain  information  relevant  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  act  should  furnish 
such  information  to  the  agency  carrying 
out  enforcement  responsibilities  under 
the  act.  specifically  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  In  addition,  the  Congress  in 
this  section  recognizes  the  need  for  the 
protection  of  law  enforcement,  intelli- 
gence, and  counterintelligence  sources, 
methods,  and  activities,  and  sensitive 
diplomatic  information.  The  language 
makes  it  clear  that  the  desired  dissemi- 
nation of  information  to  the  Commerce 
Department  should  provide  for  the  le- 
gitimate protection  of  these  interests. 

This  amendment  also  adds  a  provision 
which  would  prohibit  interagency  dis- 
closure of  confidential  return  informa- 
tion not  cormected  with  an  ongoing 
criminal  investigation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
serious  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
amendment.  The  IRS  receives  boycott  re- 
ports which  it  does  not  share  with  the 
Commerce  Department.  This  amendment 
will  perpetuate  that  circumstance.  I  am 
very  sensitive  to  the  problem  of  civil 
liberties  in  sharing  IRS  information,  yet 
I  am  concerned  that  one  agency  has  in- 
formation which  may  be  useful  to  an- 
other agency  but  it  is  not  shared. 

Fortunately,  the  House  bill  has  a 
strong  provision.  The  conference  on  this 
bill  will,  therefore,  have  a  strong  obliga- 
tion to  scrutinize  this  matter  carefully. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  believe  it  is  best  to  take  this 
amendment  to  conference  with  a  good 
deal  of  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  594 1  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    595 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  596: 

Strike  on  page  4,  line  15  and  everything 
thereafter  through  and  including  line  15  on 
page  5  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  withholding  of  in- 
lormation  from  the  Congress  or  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  All  Information 
obtained  at  any  time  under  this  Act.  or  pre- 
vious Acts  regarding  the  control  of  exports, 
Including  any  report  or  license  application 
required  under  this  Act,  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  committee  or  subcommittee  of 
Congress  of  appropriate  jurisdiction  upon 
request  of  the  chairman  or  ranking  minority 
member  of  such  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee. No  such  committee  or  subcommittee,  or 
member  thereof,  shall  disclose  any  informa- 
tion obtained  under  this  Act  or  previous 
Acts  regarding  the  control  of  exports  which 
is  submitted  on  a  confidential  basis  unless 
the  full  committee  determines  that  the 
withholding  thereof  Is  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

"Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  information  referred  to  in  the 
second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  shall,  consistent  with  the  protec- 
tion of  intelligence,  counterintelligence,  and 
law  enforcement  sources,  methods,  and  ac- 
tivities, and  sensitive  diplomatic  informa- 
tion, as  determined  by  the  originating 
agency,  and  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  as 
amended,  be  made  available  cmly  by  the 
originating  agency  upon  request  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  or 
to  any  of  his  duly  authorized  assistants  or 
employees.  General  Accounting  OfBce  repre- 
sentatives shall  not  disclose  in  an  individu- 
ally Identifiable  manner  any  such  informa- 
tion which  is  submitted  on  a  confljlentlal 
basis  except  to  a  congressional  source  en- 
titled to  the  Information  under  this  para- 
graph." 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment  to  section  5  of  the 
bill  to  clarify  authority  of  the  General 
Accounting  OflBce  to  obtain  information 
concerning  export  administration. 

Section  5  gives  GAO  access  to  infor- 
mation obtained  imder  the  act  on  a  sub- 
stantially equal  footing  with  congres- 
sional committees.  This  amendment 
would  make  only  a  slight  technical  al- 
teration to  section  5.  It  would  preserve 
section  5  insofar  as  it  gives  GAO  access 
to  confidential  information  covered  by 
section  12(c)  (1>  without  the  prior  find- 
ing of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  but, 
would  add  a  provision  that  GAO  access 
to  classified  or  law  enforcement  or  sen- 
sitive diplomatic  information  must  be 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  intel- 
ligence and  law  enforcement  sources, 
methods  and  activities,  and  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 


Act  of  1921,  as  amended.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  amendment  contemplates  that, 
in  resFwnse  to  GAO  requests  for  classi- 
fied or  law  enforcement  information,  the 
executive  branch  would  continue  to  fol- 
low the  third  agency  rule,  under  which 
the  agency  originating  the  document 
controls  its  distribution  to  insure  that 
information  is  not  disclosed  improperly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bUl  two  questions:  First,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  make  sure  the  GAO 
h£is  greater  access  to  Commerce  Depart- 
ment information  that  it  now  has.  It  is 
to  solve  the  problem  of  GAO  access  to 
information  at  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment that  the  Senator  worked  so  long 
on.  Is  that  correct — that  GAO  would 
have  greater  access  under  the  amend- 
ment than  it  now  has? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  amendment 
passes,  would  the  Senator  feel  assured 
that  GAO  has  sufficient  access  to  Com- 
merce Department  flies  on  sensitive  in- 
formation that  it  will  be  able  to  do  its  job 
for  Congress? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  This  Senator  believes  that 
to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  lUP  No.  595)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  put  a  question  to  the  managers 
of  the  bill  and  possibly  to  alert  Sena- 
tors and  members  of  the  staff.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  we  do  have  two  amendments 
to  be  offered  today. 

Senator  Dixon  and  I  would  be  agree- 
able to  an  hour's  limitation  on  our 
amendment  if  that  could  be  entered  into, 
and  we  would  try  to  do  it  even  more  ex- 
peditiously than  that. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  clear  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  be  offered  by  the  manager  of 
the  bill  to  have  a  time  certain  for  voting 
on  passage  of  the  bill  if  there  are  no 
other  than  these  two  amendments? 

Each  of  them  could  be  disposed  of.  pos- 
sibly, within  an  hour,  aiming  toward 
passage  by  5:15?  Could  that  reauest  be 
put  on  the  intercom  system  so  Senators 
who  might  have  an  objection  would  reg- 
ister their  objection  with  managers  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  this  Senator  wishes  to 
see  a  time  agreement  on  this  bill. 

I  wish  the  time  agreement,  in  addition 
to  limiting  debate  on  amendments  in 
order  to  exfjedite  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  also  to  include  that  the  time  agree- 
ment be  in  what  we  refer  to  as  the  usual 
form,  thus  precluding  nongermane 
amendments.  It  is  my  belief  unless  we  get 
a  time  agreement  that  is  in  the  usual 
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form  ai  id 
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a  time 
bill  pro 
include: 


amendr  lents 


does  take  care  of  nongermane 

it  would  be  very  unwise 

to  agree  to  a  time  certain 

3n  this  bill  because  we  would  net 

:now  how  many  amendments  we 

te  to  dispose  of . 

lot  think  anyone  wishes  to  have 

Lh032  situations  where  we  hava 

amendments  that  have  gotten 

alter  being  offered  and  voted 

anyone    really    understands 

.  are. 

ma  just  say  to  my  distinguished 

i  I  would  not  hesitate  to  ask  for 

1  greement  on  amendments  to  the 
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FiERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 

On   this  side  of  the  aisle  T 

none  that  would   fall   within 

likaitations.  But  I  will  not  press  the 

iny  further. 

EIN2.  If  the  Senator  cares  to 

unanimous    consent    requciL 

lose  lines,  I  have  no  reason  on 

of  the  aisle  to  object  that  I 

if  the  agreement  is  in  the  usual 
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F  ERCY.  I  at  th  s  time  make  sucli 
uiian:  mous-consent  request. 

HROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 

from  Illinois  will  yield.  I  could 

c  to   that  request  because   we 

trying  to  find  out  now,  and  it  will 

time  to  determine   whether 

objection  on  the  minority  side 

We  liope  to  know  within  a  rela- 

s  lort  time  and  will  certainly  let 

Seiiator  from  Illinois  know  as  soon 

o  know.  Meanwhile.  I  have  to 

any  time  agreement. 
PRFSIDING   OFFICER.    Objcc- 
eard. 
F  ERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 


as  we 
object 

Tlie 
tion  is } 

Mr 
colleagde 

Mr.  1  resident,  if  there  be  no  further 
commit  ;ee  amendments,  is  it  in  order 
now  foi  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  send 
to  the  <  esk  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
siderati  m  an  amendment  that  he  offers 
on  beh  ilf  of  himself  and  his  principal 
co.'pon.'  or.  rny  distinguished  colleague 
from  r  linois.  Senator  Dixon,  and  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  B.sucus,  and 
Mr.  Ro:h? 

The  I  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser 
ator  Is  <  orrect. 


rp  AMENDMENT  NO.  596 


equently  numbered  amendment 


To  amend  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979) 

^ERCY.   Mr.   President,   I  send 
an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
meniiiient  will  be  stated. 

ill  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

or  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Perct),  for 
and   Mr.   Dixon.   Mr.   Pbessler.   Mr. 
Mr  Bauccs,  and  Mr.  Roth,  proposes 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  596. 


S  'nato 


PERCY.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanim  aus  consent  that  reading  of  the 
idi  lent  be  dispensed  with. 

'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

A;  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  follo-.ving: 
Sec.       .   (a)    Section  S  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follo'vjig: 

"(m)   EXCLCSIDN  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 

^:0D^r.•ES. — This  section  does  not  authorize 
export  controls  en  agricultural  commodities, 
including  fats  and  oils  or  animal  hides  or 
skins  ". 

(b)(l>  Section  6  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App  2405)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"(1)  Agricultural  commodities. —  (1)  If 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  section  is  ex- 
ercis':U  to  prohibit  or  curtail  the  export  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  to  carry  out  the 
policy  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph 1 2)  of  section  3  of  this  Act,  other 
than  :n  connection  with  the  prohibition  or 
curtailment  of  all  exports,  the  President  shall 
immediately  report  such  prohibition  or  cur- 
tailment to  the  Congress,  setting  forth  the 
reasons  therefor  in  detail  and  specifying  the 
length  of  time  the  prohibition  or  curtailment 
is  proposed  to  remain  in  effect. 

■■(2)  (A)  If  the  Congress,  within  60  days 
after  thr  date  of  its  receipt  of  such  report, 
adopts  a  Joint  resolution  approving  such  pro- 
hibition cr  curtailment  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3).  then  such  prohibition  or  curtail- 
ment i,hall  remain  in  effect  for  the  period 
specilied  in  the  report,  for  one  year  after  the 
close  of  the  60-day  period,  or  until  termi- 
nated by  the  President,  whichever  occurs 
first. 

"(B)  If  the  Congress,  within  60  days  after 
tlij  date  of  its  receipt  of  such  report,  falls 
to  adopt  a  Joint  resolution  approving  such 
prohibition  or  curtailment  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (£).  then  such  prohibition  or  curtaU- 
ment  shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon  the 
expiralicn  of  such  60-day  period. 

"(3)  (A)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  resolution  means  only  a  Joint  res- 
olution the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6(1)  of  (:he  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979.  the  Congress  approves  the  exercise 
of  the  authority  conferred  by  reotion  6  of 
sucfi  Act  as  reported  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  en  .'.  with  the  blank 

space  being  filled  with  the  appropriate  date. 

"(B)  On  the  day  on  which  a  report  is 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  under  paragraph  (1).  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  such  report  shall 
be  Introduced  (by  request)  in  the  House 
by  the  majority  leader  of  the  House,  for 
himself  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  or  by  Members  of  the  House  des- 
ignated by  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  of  the  House:  and  shall  be  intro- 
duced (by  request)  in  the  Senate  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  for  himself 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  or 
by  Members  of  the  Senate  designated  by 
the  majority  leader  and  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate.  If  either  House  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion on  the  day  on  which  such  a  report 
is  submitted,  the  resolution  shall  be  intro- 
duced in  that  House,  as  provided  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  on  the  first  day  there- 
after on  which  that  House  is  in  session. 

"(C)  All  resolutions  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  all 
resolutions  introduced  in  the  Senate  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

"(D)  If  the  committee  of  either  House 
to  which  a  resolution  has  been  referred 
has  not  reported  it  at  the  end  of  30  days 
after  its  Introduction  the  committee  shall 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution  or  of  any  other  resolution  in- 
troduced with  respect  to  the  same  matter 

"(E)  (1)  A  motion  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 


at  a  resolution  shall  be  highly  privileged  and 
not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
shall  not  be  in  order,  nor  shall  it  be  in 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

"(11)  Debate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  a  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  20  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion  further 
to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  debatable.  No 
amendment  to.  or  motion  to  recommit,  the 
resolution  shall  be  in  order.  It  shall  not  be 
in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  a  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

"(Hi)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution  and  mo- 
tions to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

"(iv)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  pro- 
cedure relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate. 

"(V)  Except  to  the  extent  specifically  pro- 
vided in  the  preceding  provision  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, consideration  of  a  resolution  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives applicable  to  other  resolutions  in 
similar  circumstances. 

"(F)  (1)  A  motion  in  the  Sen.^te  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution  shall  se 
privileged.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
shall  not  be  in  order,  nor  shall  it  be  In  order 
to  move  to  recoiislder  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(ii)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  a  resolution, 
and  all  debatable  motions  and  appeals  in 
connection  therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  20  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween, and  controlled  by,  the  majority  lead- 
er and  the  minority  leader  or  their  designees. 

"(ill)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal  in  connection  with  a 
resolution  shall  be  limited  to  :iot  more  than  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and  con- 
trolled by.  the  mover  and  the  manager  or 
the  resolution,  except  that  in  the  event  the 
manager  of  the  resolution  Is  In  favor  of  any 
such  motion  or  appeal,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee.  Such  leaders,  or 
either  of  them.  may.  from  time  under  their 
control  on  the  passage  of  a  resolution,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal. 

"(iv)  A  motion  in  the  Senate  to  further 
limit  debate  on  a  resolution,  debatable  mo- 
tion, or  appeal  is  not  debatable.  No  amend- 
ment to.  or  motion  to  recommit,  a  resolution 
is  in  order  in  the  Senate. 

"(G)  In  the  case  of  a  resolution  described 
in  subparagraph  i.A).  if  prior  to  the  passage 
by  one  House  of  a  resolution  of  that  House, 
that  House  receives  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  matter  from  the  other  House, 
then — 

"(i)  the  procedure  in  that  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  If  no  resolution  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House;  but 

"(11)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  resolution  of  the  other  House.". 

(2)  Section  7(g)(3)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2406(g)(3))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"This  paragraph  does  not  apply  to  the  prohi- 
bition or  ci;rtailment  of  the  exoort  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  pursuant  to  section 
6(1).". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  I  introduced  along  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois,  Sen- 
ator Alan  Dixon,  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
port Protection  Act  of  1981. 
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The  sole  purpose  of  this  legislation  was 
to  prohibit  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
agricultural  products  to  any  country  for 
foreign  policy  or  national  security  rea- 
sons, unless  such  an  embargo  is  in  con- 
junction with  an  across-the-board  ban 
on  all  trade  with  that  country. 

Never  again  would  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  be  singled  out  by 
Presidential  order  alone  to  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  burden  made 
necessary  by  difiBcult  foreign  policy  de- 
cisions. 

On  January  4.  1980.  when  President 
Carter,  in  response  to  the  brutal  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  canceled  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  17  million  metric  tons 
iMMT)  of  U.S.  com.  wheat,  and  soy- 
beans to  the  Soviet  Union  he  signaled  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  this  country 
to  use  food  as  a  "tool"  or  "weapon"  in 
furthering  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives. 

This  was.  to  my  knowledge,  the  very 
first  time  the  United  States  had  embar- 
goed or  suspended  sales  of  agricultural 
products  to  any  major  trading  market 
for  foreign  policy  purposes.  I  am  confi- 
dent this  action  was  not  taken  lightly, 
but  it  has  had,  nonetheless,  a  tremen- 
dous imi>act  on  the  fanning  community 
in  this  country,  an  impact  that  may.  well 
be  if  not  permanently  felt  for  many, 
many  years. 

President  Carter  exercised  his  author- 
ity under  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979,  as  amended,  to  impose  Govern- 
ment restrictions  on  U.S.  exports  for  both 
foreign  policy  and  national  security  rea- 
sons. According  to  the  act.  the  Congress 
had  a  30-day  disapproval  mechanism  for 
any  foreign  policy  controls  placed  on  the 
export  of  agricultural  products. 

However,  by  exercising  the  authority 
for  national  security  controls  as  well,  the 
President  effectively  avoided  a  congres- 
sional review  and  possible  veto  of  his 
action. 

On  January  2.  1981.  President  Carter, 
in  one  of  his  last  oflBcial  acts  as  Presi- 
dent, extended  the  partial  embargo  on 
grain  shipments  for  another  year.  This 
action  was  given  extensive  review  by 
the  new  admministration.  and  on  April 
24,  1981  President  Reagan  lifted  the 
grain  sales  suspension. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  debate 
or  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  grain 
embargo.  I  believe  there  is  wide  recog- 
nition that  there  exist  circumstances  in 
which  the  economic  benefits  and  the 
presumption  against  Government  inter- 
ference with  participation  in  interna- 
tional commerce  by  U.S.  citizens  are  out- 
weighed by  the  potential  adverse  effect 
of  particular  exports  on  the  national 
security,  foreign  policy,  or  economy  of 
the  United  States. 

While  the  general  need  for  export  con- 
trols has  been  consistently  reaCQrmed  by 
successive  administrations  and  Con- 
gresses, the  way  in  which  controls  are 
administered  has  generated  considerable 
controversy. 

The  so-called  grain  embargo  has  en- 
gendered a  great  deal  of  rhetoric,  es- 
pecially during  the  recent  Presidential 
campaign;  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
heated  debate  all  across  America.  The 
debate  centers  not  on  this  particular  ac- 
tion alone,  but  on  the  whole  question 


of  the  use  of  food  as  a  tool  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy. 

Representing  our  Nation's  largest 
agricultural  exporting  State.  I  have  felt 
a  special  responsibility  to  monitor  this 
particular  foreign  policy  action.  The 
farming  community  in  Illinois  and  the 
agricultural  machine  industry  centered 
in  Illinois  have  been  particularly  out- 
spoken on  the  subject  of  grain  embar- 
goes, including  this  one. 

Over  the  past  2  years.  I  have  met  with 
farm  families,  in  their  homes,  to  discuss 
this  issue  and  other  matters  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  farmers. 

In  addition,  at  two  meetings  of  my 
agricultural  advisory  committee  last 
year  the  grain  embargo  was  the  major 
topic  of  discussion. 

From  these  discussions,  one  message 
is  communicated  loud  and  clear.  Upon 
reflection,  it  is  an  understandable  con- 
cern and  one  that  leads  us  to  this  action 
today.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  Illinois 
farmers,  and  their  fellow  farmers  across 
the  country,  are  patriotic  Americans. 
They  support  a  strong  national  defense 
and  a  strong  America.  However,  the 
American  farmer  is  puzzled  and  con- 
fused about  a  society  that  restricts  trade 
in  their  product  while  allowing  business 
as  usual  in  the  trade  of  other  nonagri- 
cultural  goods,  particularly  when  it  is 
their  product  alone  that  meets  basic  hu- 
man needs. 

Mr.  President,  when  Senator  Dixon 
and  I  first  discussed  the  need  for  changes 
in  the  Export  Administration  Act  we 
agreed  that  the  prior  approval  of  Con- 
gress should  be  required  before  any 
partial  or  selective  embargo  of  agri- 
cultural products  is  ever  imposed  again. 
However,  in  discussions  over  the  past 
year  the  administration  has  strongly 
made  the  case  that  it  is  important  to 
preserve  for  the  President  the  fiexibility 
and  discretion  that  the  law  now  provides. 
The  administration  feels  that  without 
that  flexibility  and  discretion,  a  prompt 
and  forceful  economic  response  to  a 
specific  foreign  policy  or  security  chal- 
lenge would  be  extremely  diflicult  if  not 
impossible  to  develop,  and  efforts  to  work 
out  effective  multilateral  economic  sanc- 
tions with  our  allies,  even  on  a  c^Tntin- 
gency  basis,  would  be  greatly  impeded. 
In  an  attempt  to  accommodate  these 
concerns.  Senator  Dixon  and  I  agreed  to 
modify  our  amendment  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  allow  for  a  60-day  period  in 
w.hich  the  President  could  act.  but  re- 
quiring an  aflBrmative  resolution  of  ap- 
proval for  a  selective  agricultural  em- 
bargo to  continue. 

We  believe,  while  allowing  for  Presi- 
dential flexibility,  this  change  assures 
that  a  President  would  take  such  an 
action  only  after  full  consultation  with 
the  Congress,  its  leadership,  and  the  na- 
tional agricultural  community  in  order 
to  assure  congressional  approval  when 
the  vote  on  the  resolution  took  place. 
That  vote  could  occur  the  very  day  fol- 
lowing the  Presidential  action,  but  cer- 
tainly no  later  than  60  days  after  the 
President  acts. 

Our  amendment  provides  for  very 
specific  and  expedited  procedures  which 
assure  a  timely  vote  after  a  period  of 
reasonable  debate. 


Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  uy 
adopting  this  amendment  we  will  pre- 
clude in  the  future  the  restriction  of 
agricultural  exports  in  other  than  a  total 
trade  embargo.  If  for  some  foreign  policy 
or  national  security  reason  agricultural 
products  were  singled  out  for  export  con- 
trol, the  approval  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress would  be  required. 

There  is  every  justification  for  con- 
gressional involvement  when  a  sudden 
change  of  policy  is  made  with  respect  to 
agricultural  commodity  exports. 

In  effect,  the  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  say  to  all  farmers  and  their 
customers  around  the  world  that  if  we 
embargo  agricultural  products  for  for- 
eign policy  reasons,  one  group  will  never 
again  be  asked  to  bear  the  full  burden 
of  such  an  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two  letters, 
one  from  Robert  B.  Delano,  president, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in 
which  he  strongly  supports  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  other  from  Michael  L. 
Hall,  National  Com  Growers  Association, 
in  which  they  also  strongly  support  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 
Washington.  D.C..  November  9.  1981. 
A  Farm  Bureau  speedline  message  for: 
Hon.  Ch.arles  H.  Perct, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wcshington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Pertt:  American  farmers 
suffered  severe  economic  hardship  from  the 
1980  embargo  on  U.S.  farm  commodities  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  effects  of  that  embargo 
on  farm  Income  are  still  being  felt  as  trade 
patterns  have  shifted  in  favor  of  trade  with 
the  Soviets  by  our  competitors. 

Farm  Bureau  policy  regarding  embargoes 
is  as  follows : 

"Should  a  trade  embargo  be  declared  for 
national  security  or  foreign  policy  reasons, 
the  embargo  should  apply  to  all  trade.  t.ech- 
nology  and  exchanges,  except  those  needed 
to  maintain  diplomatic  relation?  Any  em- 
bargo should  not  be  declared  without  the 
consent  of  Congress  except  In  time  of  U.S. 
declared  war.  .  .  ." 

Farm  Bureau  strongly  supports  the  amend- 
ment by  you  and  Senator  Dixon  to  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  which  would  require 
congressional  approval  for  certain  embargoes 
on  agricultural  exports  if  Imposed  by  the 
Pr?sldent. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  B.  Delano. 

President. 

National  Corn  Growers  Association. 

Washington,  D.C  ,  November  9.  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Perct  :  In  accordance  with 
past  efforts  and  decisions  by  various  admin- 
istrations to  either  restrict  or  selectively  em- 
bargo agricultural  exports,  the  National  Com 
Growers  Association  supports  your  and  Sen- 
ator Dixcn's  efforts  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Executive  branch  in  such  future  mat- 
ters. While  there  are  numerous  possibilities 
that  must  be  considered  in  using  US.  trade 
in  general  and  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in 
particular  in  foreign  policy  options,  our  or- 
ganization believes  that  the  approach  by 
rou  and  Senator  Dixon  has  genuine  merit 
end  should  be  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Senate 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  National 
Com  Growers  Association  supports  the  pro- 
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Mr.  President,  I  wisn  to 
in  conclusion:  We  are  talking 
national  security  interests  of 
But  the  national  security 
are  very  broad,  indeed,  and  I 
no  group  in  America  that  is 
more  to  the  strength  of  our 
)f  payments,  that  is  providing 
half  of  the  export  needed  to  pay 
the  oil  imported  from  abroad, 
that  has  greater  promise  and 
he  future  of  creating  the  kind 
growth  in  export  markets 
meet  the  economic   needs  of 
than  the  farmers.  But  you  can- 
instability  into  agriculture 
main  job  in  Government  is  to 
h  on  one  hand  and  handle  ex- 
on  the  other  because  after  all 
cannot  go  out  individually 
1  deir  products.  It  has  to  be  many 
a  govemment-to-govemment 
basis,  certainly  in  the  large 
the  People's  Republic  of  China 
Europe    and    the    Soviet 
you  cannot  introduce  into 
nstability  such  that  we  are  not 
1  ion  as  a  steady,  reliable  supplier 
ly  for  food.  When  you  do  that 
i7e  the   condition   in  every 
i  nto  which  we  export. 

seen  what  has  happened  to 
as  we  have  done  this  for 
time  for  foreign  policy  reasons 
Carter  administration.  That 
s  denounced  by  then  Governor 
He  felt  it  was  wrong.  This  ad- 
has  made  clear  it  will  not 
out  agriculture  and  make  it 
e  bearer  of  the  burden  of  carry- 
oreign  policy  when  we  try  to 
to  someplace  like  Moscow, 
we  should  create  conditions 
it  Is  fair  to  embargo  one  group 
to  embargo  all  of  them,  no  re- 
of  any  kind  if  the  President 
embargo  everything  across  the 
certainly  we  must  find  a  way 
stability  to  our  export  markets. 

this  amendment  in  the  hope 

1  rovide  that  degree  of  stability. 

qappy  at  this  time  to  yield  to  my 

colleague  from  Illinois  who 

what  a  fine  legislator  he  is, 

outstanding  Senator   he  has 

representing  all  agricultural 

but  certainly  the  agricultural 

of  Illinois,  as  a  member  of  the 

on  Agriculture,  he  has  indi- 

firm  commitment  to  agriculture 

principles  we  are  attempting 

in  this  amendment. 

.'  pleased  to  yield  the  floor  to 

colleague. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton)  .  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
warm  friend  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  our  State,  for 
his  kind  remarks  and  for  his  excellent 
explanation  of  what  this  amendment 
does.  I  am  happy  to  join  him  in  support 
of  this  amendment. 

As  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  knows,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  in  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee generally  based  on  the  proposals 
originally  contained  in  S.  354,  which  was 
introduced  by  my  colleague,  Senator 
Percy,  and  myself. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering  here 
today  also  requires  the  President  to  ob- 
tain congressional  approval  for  future 
selective  embargoes  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

It  effectively  prohibits  restrictions  on 
the  export  of  agricultural  products  to 
any  country  for  foreign  policy  reasons 
unless  the  embargo  is  either: 

In  conjunction  with  an  across-the- 
board  ban  on  all  trade  with  a  country; 
or 

The  Congress  affirmatively  approves 
the  restrictions  by  joint  resolution, 
signed  by  the  President. 

It  also  clarifies  that  the  President  does 
not  have  the  authority  to  embargo  agri- 
cultural products  for  national  security 
reasons.  The  Senate  never  intended  that 
authority  to  apply  to  food,  only  to  high- 
technology  items. 

The  amendment  docs  not  change  the 
President's  authority  to  embargo  agri- 
cultural commodities  if  those  commodi- 
ties are  in  short  supply  in  the  United 
States. 

The  amendment  preserves  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  manage  foreign  policy, 
and  to  respond  to  rapidly  changing 
events  overseas.  It  permits  the  President 
to  impose  a  selective  embargo  on  agri- 
cultural products  for  a  period  of  60  days, 
while  Congress  is  determining  whether 
to  extend  it  for  a  longer  period.  It  pro- 
vides expedited  procedures,  similar  in 
many  respects  to  those  contained  in  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  to  insure  a  timely 
decision  on  whether  to  impose  an 
embargo. 

It  also  insures  that  Congress  is  in- 
volved in  the  decision  on  whether  or  not 
to  impose  an  embargo  in  a  meaningful 
manner.  Under  current  law,  the  Presi- 
dent can  impose  an  embargo  and  Con- 
gress has  30  days  to  overturn  it  by  con- 
current resolution.  If  Congress  attempts 
to  do  so,  the  President  argues  that  Con- 
gress is  undermining  Presidential  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  are  very  familiar  with  that 
argument.  It  was  used  with,  great  effect 
in  this  Chamber  recently  in  connection 
with  the  arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

This  amendment  would  continue  to 
permit  the  President  to  impose  an 
embargo  without  advance  congressional 
approval.  However.  Presidential  action 
would  be  effective  for  only  60  days,  and 
could  only  be  taken  if  the  President 
requests  the  Congress  tp  approve  the 
embargo.  If  Congress,  within  the  60-day 
period,   does   not  aCBrmatively  vote   to 


approve  the  embargo,  it  expires  auto- 
matically at  the  end  of  the  60  days. 
Renewal  for  additional  1-year  periods 
would  also  require  congressional  ap- 
proval by  joint  resolution. 

Changing  from  a  negative  veto  to  an 
affirmative  approval  process  insures  that 
Congress  will  be  consulted  before  an 
embargo  decision  rather  than  after,  as 
has  been  too  often  the  case  in  past 
similar  situations.  This  change  will  al- 
low for  congressional  input  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  when  it  counts. 
Rather  than,  as  now,  when  it  is  too 
late. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  need  for 
this  amendment  is  clear.  American  Presi- 
dents, both  Democratic  and  Republican, 
have  imposed  three  embargoes  of  agri- 
cultuTal  commodities  in  recent  years. 

Two  of  the  embargoes  were  designed  to 
insure  adequate  supplies  of  grain  in  the 
U.S.  market  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
third  was  designed  to  punish  the  Soviets 
for  their  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  There 
has  been  considerable  controversy  over 
the  question  of  whether  any  or  all  of 
these  embargoes  succeeded  in  the  short- 
term.  Over  the  longer  term,  however,  I 
think  that  the  answer  is  much  more 
clear;  the  embargoes  were,  and  are,  gen- 
erally poor  public  policy  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

First,  embargoes  feed  the  general  im- 
pression that  the  United  States  is  impul- 
sive and  an  unreliable  supplier  of  goods 
and  services.  The  result  has  been  that, 
increasingly,  nations  come  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purchase  of  food  and  other 
goods  and  services  only  as  a  last  resort. 

Embargoes,  or  even  the  possibility  of 
embargoes,  make  it  more  difficult  for  our 
farmers  to  meet  increased  foreign  com- 
petition. Embargoes  act  to  increase  the 
volatility  of  the  marketplace,  making  it 
difficult  for  farmers  to  plan  intelligently. 
They  can  result  in  a  period  of  depressed 
prices  for  agricultural  commodities,  un- 
dermining farm  income.  American  farm- 
ers are  extremely  efficient  producers,  but 
they  operate  on  a  thin  margin  of  profit. 
A  drop  in  prices  due  to  an  embargo  can 
act  to  make  their  entire  year's  work 
unprofitable. 

Embargoes  can  also  have  adverse  im- 
pact 0  1  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
They  can  act  to  weaken  the  dollar,  al- 
ready under  serious  assault.  Embargoes 
require  taxes  and  Treasury  borrowings 
lo  finance.  In  short,  the  economic  costs 
include  inflation,  economic  stagnation, 
and  unemployment,  the  full  extent  de- 
pending in  part  upon  the  uncertain  dura- 
tion of  the  embargoes. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  an  embargo  is  never  sound  public 
policy.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  farm- 
ers should  not  be  singled  out  as  targets 
for  export  controls  except  under  excep- 
tional circumstances.  Agricultural  ex- 
ports are  too  important  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy for  decisions  on  embargoes  to  be 
made  without  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  to  try  to  insure  that 
agriculture  embargoes  are  imposed  only 
when  the  need  is  clear  and  compelling 
because  of  the  changes  now  under  con- 
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sideration  In  Federal  agricultural  com- 
modity programs. 

The  farm  bill  now  in  conference  repre- 
sents an  attempt  by  the  current  adminis- 
tration to  reduce  Federal  funding  for 
agriculture — an  attempt  to  place  in- 
creasing reliance  on  the  free  market. 
However,  farmers  cannot  be  confident  of 
leaving  their  fate  to  free  market  prices 
with  the  possibility  of  an  embargo  al- 
ways on  their  minds. 

We  need  to  approve  this  amendment  in 
order  to  reassure  farmers  that  they  will 
be  allowed  to  compete  in  the  world 
market.  American  agriculture  is  among 
the  most  competitive  segments  of  our 
economy— the  most  successful  in  for- 
eign markets.  If  we  are  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  on  agriculture,  we  should  make 
it  as  clear  as  we  can  that  we  are  going  to 
permit  the  free  market  to  operate— in 
other  words,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
embargo  food  except  in  the  most  extreme 
situations.  ,     ,    ^ 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  facts  war- 
rant going  considerably  farther  in  pro- 
viding assurances  to  American  farmers 
than  Senator  Percy  and  I  are  proposing 
to  go  here  today.  S.  354,  which  we  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year  is,  I  believe,  a 
preferable  solution  to  the  embargo  issue. 
This  bill  prohibits  the  President  from  im- 
posing any  selective  embargo  on  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  any  period  of  time 
unless  Congress  first  approves  of  the 
embargo  by  concurrent  resolution. 

However,  the  administration  opposes 
S.  354.  arguing  that  it  unwisely  hmits 
presidential  flexibility  and  that  it  raises 
constitutional  questions.  The  com- 
promise amendment  that  we  are  offering 
here  today  is  an  attempt  to  address  those 
concerns. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  extremely 
reluctant  to  modify  S.  354.  That  measure 
is  broadly  supported  by  the  agricultural 
community— they  still  prefer  it  to  this 
amendment.  However,  in  order  to  try 
to  accommodate  the  administration's 
concerns,  we  have  modified  S.  354. 

I  believe  that  the  modified  amendment 
provides  the  President  with  the  flexibility 
he  needs.  All  agree  it  is  clearly  consti- 
tutional. At  the  same  time,  I  believe  it 
will  work  to  effectively  prevent  unneces- 
sary agricultural  embargoes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  Senator 
Percy  and  I  are  offering  will  not  pro- 
hibit the  President  from  ever  imposing 
an  embargo  on  the  export  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  any  country.  It  sim- 
ply says,  that  if  the  President  wants  to 
embargo  only  agricultural  commodities 
for  foreign  policy  reasons — for  more 
than  60  days — Congress  must  first  pass 
a  joint  resolution  of  approval.  In  view 
of  the  problems  caused  by  embargoes.  I 
believe  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  reouire 
congressional  approval,  rather  than  rely- 
ing on  a  veto  after  the  fact.  Further,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  the  President  would  retain 
his  authority  under  existing  law  to  em- 
bargo agricultural  exports  to  a  country 
as  part  of  a  total  embargo  without  first 
seeking  congressional  approval. 

The  amendment  is  sound  and  does  not 
unduly  restrict  the  President's  authority. 
Although  it  does  not  deal  with  em- 
bargoes proposed  for  short-supply  rea- 


sons, it  does  represent  a  step  forward.  It 
helps  provide  additional  assurance  to  the 
American  farmer  that  the  United  States 
is  committed  to  increasing  agricultural 
exports. 

I  think  it  should  be  clear  to  all  of  my 
colleagues,  and  particularly  those  from 
the  farm  States  and  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  agricultural  commu- 
nities in  their  States,  what  an  impor- 
tant distinction  this  amendment  would 
mean  to  American  agriculture,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  procedure  now  fol- 
lowed. Under  current  law.  an  embargo 
is  effective  imless  Congress,  both  Houses, 
votes  to  disagree  within  30  days. 

Here  the  reverse  would  be  true,  and 
for  the  President  to  go  forward  with 
an  embargo  against  agricultural  prod- 
ucts it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the 
concurrence  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  within  60  days  of  the  time  of  the 
declaration  of  the  embargo. 

I  suggest  to  my  friends  and  colleagues 
that  this  would  put  the  burden  upon  the 
administration  of  meeting  with  congres- 
sional leaders  on  both  sides  in  both 
Houses  to  sense  that  there  is  support  in 
the  country  and  in  Congress  for  an  em- 
bargo for  foreign  policy  purp)oses  before 
such  an  embargo  would  be  declared.  Is 
that  not  what  we  want  here  in  the 
Senate? 

I  would  like  to  refer  my  friends  In  the 
Senate  to  some  remarks  recently  made 
by  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  the  State 
of  Illinois,  Jack  Block,  who  said  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  May  1  of  this  year: 

I  could  not  say  what  would  prompt  a 
future  embargo  but  I  could  say  that  the 
Impact  would  be  felt  across  the  board  and 
not  Just  by  the  American  farmer. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  and  my  friends 
in  the  Senate,  let  me  say  this  as  a  new 
Member  on  the  minority  side  who  has 
been  in  this  place  only  a  short  while  but 
in  public  service  a  long  time,  more  than 
three  decades:  I  can  understand  the 
natural  reluctance  of  an  administration 
and  of  a  President  to  accept  further  im- 
positions of  any  kind  upon  his  general 
powers.  That  is  a  human  response  that 
one  would  ordinarily  expect  from  any 
chief  of  state. 

But  let  me  say  as  sincerely  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  can  say  it  that  I 
did  not  come  to  this  place  in  any  way 
to  impose  specifically  on  the  powers  of 
a  specific  President.  I  said  during  my 
campaign  in  1980  that  I  did  not  know 
who  the  President  would  be.  the  next 
President,  but  I  felt  that  this  power 
should  be  restricted  in  the  sense  that 
Congress  ought  to  play  an  integral  part. 

Let  me  finally  say  this:  the  existing 
congressional  veto  forcing  Congress  to 
vote  to  overturn  an  embargo  that  the 
President  has  already  imposed  is  ineffec- 
tive and  unworkable.  'Voting  to  overturn 
a  President's  decision  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  even  if  the  embargo  is  not 
justified,  because  of  a  legitimate  reluc- 
tance of  the  Congress  to  undermine  the 
President's  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

We  only  need  to  look  to  our  most  re- 
cent experience,  the  discussion  about  the 
sale  of  AWACS  and  enhancement  de- 
vices for  the  F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia. 


Let  me  just  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  niinois  <Mr.  Percy)  . 
for  joining  me  in  this  amendment.  I  un- 
derstand the  difficulty  it  presents  to  him 
as  a  leader  on  the  other  side  and  one  of 
the  great  supporters  of  this  President.  I 
wish  to  express  here  my  knowledge  and 
the  knowledge  of  all  of  us  of  his  genuine 
support  for  this  President  that  has  been 
reflected  so  many,  many  times  on  this 
floor  and  in  liis  committee.  He  is  here 
with  me  in  this  cause  because  we  are 
convinced  it  is  right,  we  are  convinced  it 
leaves  the  President  with  the  necessary 
flexibility — and  I  would  want  to  under- 
score that.  Mr.  President  and  Members 
of  this  Senate — it  leaves  the  President 
with  the  necessary  flexibility  to  go  for- 
ward if  he  feels  strongly,  but  requiring 
him  to  test  the  will  of  the  Congress  by 
talking  there  first  with  the  leadership. 

I  think  this  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
country.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  our  econ- 
omy. It  is  fair.  It  is  clearly  constitutional. 
I  think  the  objections  earlier  sent  to  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  others 
by  those  who  did  object  ought  to  be  re- 
evaluated in  light  of  the  changes  em- 
bodied in  this  amendment. 

I  wish  to  thank  everyone  here  for  their 
consideration  of  what  has  been  said  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  offered  by  my  senior  col- 
league and  myself. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  still  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  PERCY.  No.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.    HEINZ.   Does   the   Senator   seek 
recognition? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  believe  Senator  Jepsen 
would  like  to  speak  at  some  point. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  low-a. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  from  Illinois  in  cosponsoring 
this  amendment.  The  amendment  very 
simply  states  that  the  President  may  not 
impose  an  embargo  on  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  any  country  for  foreign  policy 
reasons  unless  the  embargo  is  approved 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The 
amendment  would  not  apply  if  the  Presi- 
dent imposed  an  embargo  on  all  trade 
with  a  country. 

When  President  Reagan  kept  his 
promise  to  the  American  farmer  and 
lifted  the  Soviet  grain  embargo,  people 
across  the  country  and  around  the  world, 
especially  in  the  agriculture  community, 
hailed  the  decision  as  an  example  of 
credibility  and  integrity,  whereby  a 
world  leader  kept  a  promise  he  made  to 
his  people  when  he  presented  himself  for 
election. 

Now  that  the  embargo  is  over,  we  must 
look  to  the  future  to  insure  that  Amer- 
ica's farmery  will  never  again  be  eco- 
nomically victimized  and  forced  to  stand 
alone  in  the  name  of  resolve  and  retalia- 
tion for  a  politically  failing  foreign 
policy.  ^ 
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his  in  mind.  Congress  has  been 
on   various   measures   to   dis- 
future    administrations    from 
to  isolate  and  penalize  the 
farmer  by  using  food  alone  as 
tool    of    implementation    of 
jolicy.  The  Senate-passed  ver- 
he  1981  farm  bill  contains  an 
I  sponsored  requiring  the 
of  Agriculture  to  compensate 
if  that  ever  happens. 
1  (gislation  will  not  take  effect  if 
nil  trade  with  a  country — only 
to  single  out  and  embargo 
(Commodity  to  a  major  customer. 
of  an  embargo  of  farm  com- 
ilone.  it  requires  that  the  loan 
the  embargoed  commodity  be 
to  100  percent  of  parity — or 
payments  equal  to  the 
between  the  average  market 
60  days  after  imposition  of  the 
and  100  percent  of  parity  be 
he  farmers. 
!  omeone  come  up  to  me  and  say : 
with  that  language,  it  seems 
wiuld  be  nearly  impossible  to  put 
b^rgo   on.    with   the   agriculture 
ty  being  utilized  individually  as 
or  the  tool  in  placing  this 
on."  My  answer  to  that  was: 
it;  that  is  right." 
must  not  be  left  out  in  the 
were  during  the  Soviet  grain 
Plummeting  prices  and  dried- 
hit   farmers   at   a   crucial 
time  when   many  needed   the 
to  stay  afloat  and  pay  off 
land.  seed,  and  equipment.  The 
the  embargo  plus  the  high  in- 
and  lack  of  credit  in  the 
1980  proved  to  be  permanent 
death  to  many  farmers. 

this  reason  that  I  believe  we 
;o  support  Senator  Dixon's  and 
*ERCY"s  amendment.  I  intend  to 
i  ny  and  all  amendments  on  any 
anywhere  in  this  Con- 
will,  once  and  for  all.  put  an 
grossly  unfair  meddling  into 
welfare  of  the  agriculture 
y  of  this  Nation  by  singling  it 
foreign  policy.  Senator 
Senator  Percy's  amendment 
approved  imanimously  by 
e  Agriculture  Committee  to  be- 
part  of  the  1981  farm  bill,  but 
to  be  withdrawn  because  of  a 
problem, 
this  amendment,  we  are 
the  President's  hands,  but  we 
that  Congress  also  have  some 
the  administration  feels  corn- 
single  out  the  fanner  to  again 
policy  alone. 
Agricultural  embargoes  are  bad  news. 
They  tell  the  world  that  we  are  an  un- 
reliable s  jpplier  of  food— and  as  a  result, 
nations  uill  come  to  the  United  States 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

And  rijht  now  every  single  food  pro- 
ducer in  I  this  Nation  is  still  feeling  the 
negative,  disastrous  eco- 
of  this  last  imposed  em- 
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Mr.  President,  I  would  say 
farmers  are  a  proud  and  patri- 
e.  and  thev  are  more  than  will- 
up  and  sacrifice  for  the  good 
All  they  are  asking  for  is 


a  fair  shake.  Farmers  want  to  be  treated 
fairly.  They  want  to  know  that  their 
sacrUice  will  make  a  difference.  They  do 
not  want  to  be  abused  simply  because 
they  make  up  3  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

So.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  We  need  Congress  input 
and  debate  if  the  agriculture  community 
is  ever  again  asked  to  stand  alone  to  im- 
plement foreign  policy. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port this  amendment,  which  significantly 
enhances  our  agricultural  trade  posture. 
This  amendment  would  prohibit  the  im- 
position of  an  agricultural  embargo  to 
any  country  for  foreign  policy  reasons, 
unless  it  is  a  total  embargo  on  all  prod- 
ucts or  Congress  adopts  a  resolution 
approving  the  restrictions.  This  amend- 
ment is  essential  to  our  agricultural  sec- 
tor and  our  foreign  agricultural  products 
consumers. 

The  last  grain  embargo,  which  was 
imposed  on  the  Soviet  Union  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  on  January  7.  1980.  proved 
to  be  a  disaster  to  the  American  farmer, 
but  did  not  significantly  hurt  the  Soviets. 
As  a  result  of  the  embargo,  the  American 
farmer  has  received  depressed  prices  for 
his  products,  which  decreases  his  income 
and  impacts  the  entire  economy.  For  ex- 
ample, the  farm  income  reduction  has 
resulted  in  a  decrease  in  farmers'  replace- 
ment of  farm  machinery  and  other  prod- 
ucts. This  has  placed  this  country's  farm 
machinery  companies  in  great  financial 
difficulties.  For  example.  International 
Harvester,  the  Nation's  second  largest 
farm  equipment  manufacturer,  is  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy. 

The  United  States  also  lost  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  grain  expdrts. 
The  embargo  represented  a  loss  of  at 
least  17  million  metric  tons  of  grain  sales 
to  the  Soviets.  The  rural  elevator  and 
farmer  sales  losses  amounted  to  at  least 
$2  billion.  These  are  only  direct  losses.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  losses  the 
United  States  experienced  in  potential 
grain  sales  because  many  countries  no 
longer  perceived  us  to  be  a  reliable 
source  of  grain.  This  is  especially  true 
now  that  we  are  once  again  exporting 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  fear- 
ful of  another  grain  embargo.  We  must 
assure  our  grain  export  customers  that 
another  grain  embargo  will  not  be  im- 
posed unless  the  President  and  Congress 
both  endorse  the  action. 

The  embargo  also  cost  the  Federal 
Government  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  additional  price  support  programs 
to  partially  alleviate  the  impact  of  the 
embargo  on  farmers.  The  Government 
purchased  14.5  million  tons  of  grain  from 
American  farmers  for  $2.5  billion.  The 
grain  was  then  sold  at  a  loss  of  half  a 
billion  dollars. 

While  the  United  States  suffered  these 
major  costs  from  the  grain  embargo,  the 
impact  on  the  Soviets  did  not  appear  to 
be  as  large.  First  of  all,  the  Soviets  are 
still  in  Afghanistan  and  show  every  indi- 
cation of  staying  there  for  a  long  time. 
The  Soviets  were  also  able  to  find  other 
sources  of  grain,  but  had  to  pay  slightly 
higher  prices  for  it.  The  United  States 
still  sold  the  Soviets  8  million  metric  tons 
of  grain,  while  Argentina  and  other  grain 


exporters  also  increased  their  exports  to 
the  Soviets.  In  fact,  the  Soviets  imported 
a  record  31  million  metric  tons  of  grain 
in  the  1979-80  marketing  year. 

These  examples  and  facts  show  that 
the  Soviet  grain  embargo  was  a  disaster 
to  the  United  States.  I  feel  we  should 
learn  from  our  mistakes  and  not  make 
them  again.  The  Soviet  grain  embargo 
was  a  terrible  mistake  and  we  must  as- 
sure the  American  farmer  and  people 
that  another  such  embargo  will  not  be 
imposed.  This  amendment  would  assure 
the  American  farmer  that  they  will  not 
have  to  carry  the  full  load  of  our  foreign 
policy  again  unless  the  Congress  also 
approves  the  President's  action  or  it  is 
part  of  an  embargo  of  all  exports. 

I  feel  this  is  a  good  amendment,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  other  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
that  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  In  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  want  to  reply  in  a 
moment  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Maybe  Senator  Abdnor  would  wish  some 
time.  We  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  on  the  amend- 
ment. Hopefully,  for  the  advice  of  other 
Senators,  we  could  vote  by  3  o'clock.  We 
will  be  aiming  for  that,  anyway. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  would 
like  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  navs  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand what  both  Senators  from  Illinois 
have  in  mind  here.  They  obviously  feel, 
understandably,  very  protective  about 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  and,  in- 
deed, in  their  State.  All  of  us  who  come 
from  rural  and  agricultural  States  must, 
necessarily,  be  concerned  that  our  par- 
ticular States,  for  whatever  reason,  are 
not  discriminated  against  or  asked  to 
sacrifice  unequally  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  this  Nation  taking  a  firm 
stand  on  a  national  security  issue. 

I  come  from  a  State  that  has  the  larg- 
est rural  population  of  any  St^te  In  the 
Union.  Pennsylvania  has  3 '4  million  of 
its  citizens  who  live  in  rural  areas.  In- 
deed, I  have,  on  many  occasions,  dis- 
cussed with  them  the  kinds  of  prohibi- 
tions, restrictions,  and  other  constraints 
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that  we  should  or  should  not  place  on  our 
Chief  Executive  when  it  comes  to  guiding 
the  national  security  interests  of  this 
country. 

I  can  report  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
general  feeling  is  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  have  just  as 
free  a  hand  as  possible  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  our  adversaries,  and  there 
are  some,  unfortunately,  in  this  trou- 
bled world  of  ours. 

And  they  are  agreed  that  it  is  terribly 
important  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  not  only  to  have  as  much 
flexibility  at  his  disposal  as  possible,  tut, 
indeed,  to  have  the  maximum  amoiuit  of 
credibility. 

Often  a  President  does  not  need  to 
exercise  his  authority,  he  does  not  need 
to  resort  to  actions,  he  does  not  need  to 
resort  to  force,  if  he  has  the  credible 
threat  of  doing  so. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  I  will  speak  more 
about  this  in  a  few  minutes,  that  the 
fatal  flaw  of  this  amendment  is  that  it 
undercuts  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  undercuts  him  very  danger- 
ously by  taking  away,  as  we  now  give  him 
under  the  law,  the  authority  to  make 
certain  decisions  when  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  national  security. 

Just  so  we  all  know  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  existing  law  permits  the  Con- 
gress to  take  action  to  vitiate  a  Presi- 
dential embargo  or  other  action  restrict- 
ing the  export  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  foreign  policy  or  short  supply 
purposes.  I  might  add  that  that  is  ac- 
tually a  very  special  preference  we  have 
in  the  law  today,  applying  solely  to  agri- 
cultural  commodities.   Therefore,   it   is 
not  without  some  understanding  of  the 
issue  that  we  wrote  that  into  the  act  in 
1979.  We  did  so  because  we  did  not  want 
a  President  coming  along  without  a  very 
high  priority,  a  very  real,  a  very  impor- 
tant reason  to  threaten  or  impose  any- 
thing as  severe  as  an  embargo  unless 
it  was  literally  a  matter  of  national  se- 
curity. We  did  not  want  a  President  to 
come    along    and    embargo    grain    for 
human  rights  reasons.  That  is  what  the 
foreign    policy    override    was    for.    We 
would  permit  such  an  embargo,  but  we 
would  reserve  the  right  to  disapprove  it 
within  30  days.  That  is  the  current  law. 
We  also  did  not  want  to  upset  rela- 
tionships with  our  trading  partners.  A 
few  years  ago  there  was  an  embargo,  an 
unwise  one,  of  soybeans  to  Japan  for 
short  supply  purposes.  We  wrote  into  the 
existing  act  a  provision  that  Congress 
could  disapprove  the  use  of  Presidential 
authority  to  withhold  agricultural  ex- 
ports for  short  supply  purposes. 

My  first  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
we  are  not  at  all  insensitive  to  this  prob- 
lem. We  have  recognized  it,  and  we  have 
taken  care  of  it.  We  have  reserved  only 
to  the  President  this  credible  threat  in 
cases  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  our 
country;  namely,  those  involving  na- 
tional security. 

Second.  I  have  also  tried  to  determine 
what  the  attitude  of  this  administration 
is  toward  grain  embargoes.  I  think  one 
would  have  to  have  been  either  deaf, 
blind,  or  dumb  not  to  realize  that  this 
President  has  spoken  out  foursquare 
against  any  policy  that  would  have  as  its 
effect   a   restriction   on   the   export   of 


grain  or  other  agricultural  products  that 
in  any  way  would  cause  them  to  be  sin- 
gled out. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
amendment  is  absolutely  unnecessary. 
The  President,  as  a  candidate,  spoke  out 
against  singling  out  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. In  office  he  has  affirmed  and  reaf- 
firmed his  opposition  to  ineffective  grain 
embargoes.  Indeed,  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Dole  as  recently  as  September  14  of  this 
year,  the  President  stated ; 

!  assure  you  that  the  administration  fully 
intends  to  pursue  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  our  farm  sector  by  maxi- 
mizing agricultural  exports  to  all  foreign 
buyers.  Sales  of  grain  and  other  agricultural 
products  will  In  no  way  be  singled  out  for 
restriction  in  any  trade  embargo  that  may 
be  imposed  by  this  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Presidents  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Dole,  dated  September  14.  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Septembeb  14,  1981. 

Hon.  Robert  J.  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob;  Your  letter  of  September  10 
has  been  received,  and  your  Interest  In  main- 
taining a  free  and  unrestricted  policy  for 
agricultural  trade  is  appreciated. 

I  assure  you  that  the  Administration  fully 
intends  to  pursue  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  our  farm  sector  by  maxi- 
mizing agricultural  exports  to  all  foreign 
buyers.  Sales  of  grain  and  other  agricultural 
products  will  in  no  way  be  singled  out  for 
restriction  in  any  trade  embargo  that  may  be 
Imposed  bv  this  Administration. 

In  view  of  our  current  abundant  supplies 
of  com  and  wheat,  and  prospects  for  record 
harvests  this  year,  the  Administration  in- 
tends to  offer  a  large  additional  amount  of 
grain  for  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  when  con- 
sultations are  held  September  30.  on  the 
one-year  extension  of  the  U.S./U.S.S.R. 
Grains  Agreement.  These  quantities  wUl  be 
in  addition  to  the  specified  minimum  and 
maximum  levels. 

I  trust  that  this  letter  serves  to  clarify 
our  policy  regarding  agricultural  trade  and 
to  express  the  Administration's  wholehearted 
support  for  this  vital  part  of  the  Nation's 
economy. 

Sincerely. 

Ron. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  For  that  reason,  too.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  is  unneces- 
sary. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  I  truly  believe 
that  as  this  amendment  is  written,  it 
would  unduly  bind  and  dangerously  un- 
dermine the  authority  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  announcement 
of  a  grain  embargo,  such  as  was  imple- 
mented by  President  Carter  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  if  this  amendment  were  in 
"place  today,  would  absolutely  guarantee 
the  failure  of  any  embargo,  even  if  Con- 
gress thought  it  was  a  good  idea. 

Let  me  repeat  that : 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
absolutely  guarantee  the  failure  of  any 
grain  embargo  even  if  Congress  60  days 
later  thought  it  was  a  good  idea. 

Why  do  I  make  such  a  statement  like 
that?  Mr.  President.  I  will  tell  you  why. 

We  are  not  the  only  country  in  the 
world  that  grows  grain.  It  may  seem  like 
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that  at  times  when  the  farm  bill  is  up. 
But.  no,  Mr.  President,  there  are  many 
other  countries — Argentina.  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  others — that 
grow  and  export  substantial  quantities  of 
grain.  The  only  way  any  grain  embargo 
can  be  effective  is  if  you  get  the  other 
major  grain-producing  countries  to  go 
along  with  you.  If  they  think  for  1  min- 
ute that  there  is  a  very  good  chance  that 
the  Congress  is  not  going  to  go  along 
with  the  President,  that  the  embargo  is 
not  going  to  fiy.  they  are  never  going  to 
sit  down  and  make  the  kinds  of  tough 
commitments,  commitments  that  will 
involve  sacrifice  and  hardship  on  the 
part  of  their  farmers,  that  are  necessary, 
and.  hence,  you  might  be  building  into 
what  otherwise  may  be  a  necessary  em- 
bargo the  seeds  of  its  failure  from  the 
outset.  That.  I  submit.  Mr.  President, 
would  be  really  shooting  ourselves  in  the 
foot. 

We  need  to  ask  whether  a  weakened 
ability  of  the  President  to  conduct  the 
national  security  affairs  of  this  country 
is  a  desirable  effect.  I  submit  that  the  60- 
day  approval  requirement  would  almost 
positively  foreclose  allied  participation  in 
any  kind  of  agricultural  embargo. 

I  think  it  is  ironic,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  sponsors  of  this  amendment.  I  think 
quite  correctly  but  nonetheless  ironically, 
complain  about  the  futility  of  unilateral 
embargoes. 

I  agree.  I  think  a  unilateral  embargo 
is  absurd.  It  only  permits  other  nations 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  What 
concerns  me  is  that  with  this  provision 
in  the  law.  even  though  we  might  not 
intend  it  to  be  so.  we  would  have  an 
amendment  that  would  virtually  assure 
that  all  U.S.  efforts  would  in  practical 
terms,  in  the  future,  be  no  more  than 
unilateral. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  a  moment  ago 
that  the  foreign  relations  of  a  country 
are  really  based  much  more  on  what  a 
nation  is  capable  of  doing  as  opposed 
to  what  it  is  actually  doing  or  is  actu- 
ally going  to  do. 

We  do  not  have  to  engage  in  an  em- 
bargo in  order  to  obtain  political  capital 
from  the  possibility  of  implementing  an 
embargo.  Yet  this  amendment  would 
utterly  destroy  U.S.  credibility  when  it 
came  to  the  threat  of  an  embargo  of 
grain. 

But  you  do  not  have  to  take  my  word 
for  it.  I  have  some  other  authorities  who 
feel  just  as  strongly  about  it  as  I  do, 
and  they  are  the  two  authorities  that  we 
charge,  first,  with  the  conduct  of  our 
national  security  affairs,  and.  second, 
with  the  commerce  and  trade  of  this 
country;  namely,  Secretar>-  Haig,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Secretary  Baldripe, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  this  point, 
their  letter  to  me  dated  June  29.  1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a?  follows: 

The  Secretarv  of  Commerce. 
Washington.  DC.  June  29.  1981. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  respond  to  S.  354.  a  bUl  to 
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the  Export  Administration  Act  of 


Administration    has    previously    ex- 
concerns  relative  to  this  leglsla- 
May  11  letter  from  Sherman  Un- 
1  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
to  Senator  Gam    Although  that 
actually  drafted  before  the  Presl- 
the    partial    embargo   on    grain 
the  Soviet  Union  on  April  24,  the 
the  embargo  has  not  altere*i  our 
to  the  enactment  of  this  bl'.l.  The 
Departments  of  State  and  Commerce,  with 
cone  irrence  of  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
igree  that  by  conditioning  agricul- 
controls  on  either  a  total  ex- 
or  prior   congressional   approval 
would  unduly  limit  the  ability  of 
President  to  impose  flexible,  prompt  and 
export   controls   in   response   to   a 
p  -ovocatlon  or  need. 

embargo  would  not  be  an  effective 
ponse   under  most   circumstances 
I  lontrols  would   include   lower  per- 
manufactured    Items    which    are 
available  for  purchase  from  a  large 
nations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
of   selective   controls    no   a   few 
be  relatively  effective  either  on  a 
basis  where  the  United  States  is 
primary  source  for  the  Item,  or  with  the 
of  the  major  suppliers  of  those 
existence  of  authority  under  the 
Ac^mlnistratlon  Act  to  Impose  prompt - 
foreign  policy  or  national  secu- 
contfols  could   In   scone  cases   serve  as 
t  against  other  nations  taking  ac- 
fivorable  to  us. 
sbou  Id  also  be  noted  that  the  agrlcul- 
pro<  ucts  which  we  continued  to  sell  to 
Soviets  in  1980.  while  the  partial  grain 
kras  still  in  place — primarily  the  8 
tc  ns  of  wheat  and  com  allowed  un- 
b  lateral  grain  agreement — account- 
percent  of  total  U.S.  exports  to  the 
Th  js.  if  the  proposed  bill  had  been  in 
wh<n  sanctions  were  Imposed,  a  total 
on    exports    to    the    Soviet    Union 
ha  76  still  affected  agricultural  cc«n- 
more  than  manufactured  products. 
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Mac, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

AL, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  HdlNZ.  Mr.  President,  in  this  let- 
ter, whic:  1  is  jointly  signed  by  Secretary 
Baldrige  md  Secretary  Haig.  they  indi- 
cate in  m  ►  uncertain  terms  their  opposi- 
tion to  tie  original  bill  introduced  by 
Senators  Percy  and  Dixon.  I  will  get  to 
their  vie^rs  on  the  amendment  in  a  sec- 
ond lette^  which  was  received  on  No- 
vember 9^  which  says,  in  effect,  that  they 
feel  the  sime  way  about  this  amendment 
as  they  do  about  S.  354. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  that 
letter  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordened  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow^: 

T*e  SecRETAaT  or  CoMMotcE. 
Waiiiington.  D.C  ,  November  9.  1981. 
Hon.  Howiao  H.  Bakxb,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Seriat^. 
Washingtdn.  DC. 

DXA«  H(}wabd:  Senator  Dixon  Intend*  to 
introduce  M  floor  amendment  to  S.  1112.  a 


bill  authorizing  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (Act),  and  making  other  amend- 
ments to  the  Act.  The  purpose  of  Senator 
Dixon's  amendment  Is  similar  to  that  of 
S.  354.  which  the  Senator  co-sponsored.  This 
legislation  would  prohibit  the  President 
from  using  the  national  security  authority 
under  the  Act  to  control  the  export  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  It  would  also  require 
the  Prvsldent  to  obtain  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  foreign  policy  controls  unless  such 
controls  were  imposed  in  connection  with  a 
prohibition  of  all  exports  to  a  country.  The 
major  difference  between  8.  354  and  Senator 
Dixon's  amendment  is  in  the  form  of  Con- 
gressional approval  which  is  required.  S.  354 
requires  a  concurrent  resolution  before  con- 
trols become  effective.  Senator  Dixon's 
amendment  permits  such  controls  to  be  ef- 
fective for  60  days  but  requires  a  joint 
resolution  of  approval  in  order  for  such  con- 
trols to  be  effective  beyond  that  period. 

The  Administration  has  expressed  Its  op- 
position to  S.  354  on  several  occasions.  At- 
tached Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  Secretary  Halg 
and  I  sent  to  Senator  Heinz  detailing  the 
reasons  for  our  opposition  to  that  bill.  These 
apply  equally  to  Senator  Dixon's  amend- 
ment. 

The  Administration's  position  regarding 
trade  In  agriculture  commodities  Is  clear. 
This  Administration  terminated  the  grain 
embargo.  It  fully  intends  to  pursue  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  our  farm 
sector  by  promoting  agriculture  exports 
worldwide.  Sales  of  grain  and  other  agricul- 
tural products  will  in  no  way  be  singled  out 
for  restriction  in  any  trade  embargo  that 
may  be  Imposed  by  this  Administration. 

At  the  same  time.  It  Is  not  In  the  national 
Interest  to  enact  legislation  that  would  tie 
the  President's  hands  and  deny  him  the 
ability  to  react  decisively  and  selectively  to 
any  future  International  crisis  that  could 
affect  this  country's  vital  foreign  policy  and 
national  interests. 

We  would  appreciate  your  support  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

BfAC. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  What  this  letter  says  in 
sum,  Mr.  President,  is  this,  quoting  from 
Secretaries  Haig  and  Baldrige: 

The  existence  of  authority  under  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  to  impose  promptly 
selective  foreign  policy  or  national  security 
controls  could  in  some  cases  serve  as  a  de- 
terrent against  other  nations  taking  actions 
unfavorable  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration,  for 
all  the  reasons  I  have  enumerated, 
strongly  opposes  the  Percy-Dixon 
amendment.  This  is  an  administration, 
as  I  have  stated,  that  is  a  friend,  not  an 
enemy,  of  agriculture.  Indeed,  time  and 
again,  I  believe  this  administration  has 
shown  great  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
the  farm  sector.  This  is  a  proagricul- 
ture  administration.  While  it  is  not  im- 
sympathetic  to  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment, nacwly.  that  agriculture  should 
not  be  forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  U.S. 
trade  sanctions,  it  is  united  in  its  recog- 
nition of  this  amendment  as  being  an 
unwise  formulation,  even  if  it  is  for  an 
admittedly  worthy  cause. 

To  quote  once  again  from  the  letter 
from  Secretaries  Baldrige  and  Haig: 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  agree  that  by  conditioning  agri- 
cultural export  controls  on  either  a  total  ex- 
port ban  or  prior  congressional  approval  the 
bill  would  unduly  limit  the  ability  of  the 
President  to  impose  flexible,  prompt  and  ef- 


fective   export    controls    in    response    to    a 
spe;iflc  provocation  or  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
this  amendment  does  not.  to  paraphrase 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  iMr.  Dixon  •.  leave  the 
President  the  flexibUity  that  I  think  the 
Senator  intends  and  which  the  President 
needs.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  reason  that  the  President's 
chief  foreign  policy  adviser.  Secretary 
Haig,  is  opposed  to  this  amendment.  He 
simply  does  not  agree  that  the  amend- 
ment "preserves  the  President's  ability 
to  manage  foreign  policy  and  to  respond 
to  rapidly  changing  events  overseas. " 

To  the  contrary,  his  opinion  is  that 
the  amendment  "would  unduly  limit  the 
ability  of  the  President. '  As  I  mentioned, 
he  has  been  joined  by  two  other  Cabinet 
Secretaries,  those  of  Treasury  and 
Commerce. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is 
ironic  that,  had  this  amendment  been  in 
CiTect  when  President  Carter  imposed  the 
grain  embargo  on  the  Soviet  Union 
growing  out  of  its  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, the  chances  are  extremely  good 
that  the  farmers,  our  grain  producers, 
would  have  been  hurt  twice  as  badly.  The 
exports  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  were 
only  partially  embargoed — of  about  17 
million  tons  that  were  programed  to  be 
shipped,  only  about  half,  about  8  million 
tons,  were  affected  by  the  Carter 
embargo. 

The  Percy-Dixon  amendment,  as  I 
read  it,  would  require  a  total,  thorough, 
complete  embargo,  not  a  partial  em- 
bargo. A  partial  embargo,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  is  what  President  Carter  im- 
posed in  the  case  of  Afghanistan.  He 
only  embargoed  about  half  of  what  was 
shipped.  We  all  know  exactly  how  that 
worked  out. 

I  do  not  think  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  would  intend  to  be  associ- 
ated with  or  have  the  intention  of  offer- 
ing an  amendment  that  would  hurt  their 
farmers.  They  want  an  amendment  that 
is  going  to  help  their  farmers.  I  do  not 
blame  them.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  amendment,  had  it  been 
in  effect,  would  have  been  more  delete- 
rious to  the  interests  of  our  farmers  than 
the  situation  that  existed  when  President 
Carter  imposed  the  embargo  a  year-and- 
a-half  or  so  ago. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  In  one  second,  as  soon  as 
I  put  one  other  letter  into  the  Record. 
then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  we  could 
support  this  kind  of  amendment.  Frankly, 
I  do  understand  the  goals,  the  objectives, 
of  the  authors.  They  just  do  not  want 
agriculture  singled  out. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  wants  to  see 
any  portion  of  our  economy  singled  out. 
I  do  not  think  Senator  Percy's  grain 
farmers  would  like  to  be  singled  out;  I  do 
not  think  Senator  Boschwitz  or  my 
dairy  farmers  would  like  to  be  singled 
out.  I  do  not  think  my  steel  producers  in 
Pennsylvania  would  like  to  be  singled  out. 
I  do  not  think  any  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia or  Florida  would  like  to  have  his  cit- 
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rtis  growers  singled  out.  I  do  not  think 
that  f)eople  in  Massachusetts  or  Texas 
would  like  to  have  their  semiconductor 
industries  singled  out.  Understandably, 
because  we  all  ought  to  be  in  the  same 
boat  on  this. 

Nonetheless,  the  consequences  of  put- 
ting everybody  in  the  same  boat  is  to  say 
to  the  President,  "We  are  going  to  put 
you  in  the  same  boat,  and  we  are  going 
to  take  away  your  oars:  you  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  move  ahead.  You  are  just 
going  to  have  to  sit  there  with  everybody 
else,  and  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  President,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  do  what  you  need  to 

do."  ^  , 

And  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
those  people  who  want  to  take  advantage 
of  situations  around  the  world  are  not 
going  to  notice.  Indeed,  they  are  going  to 
notice  a  good  deal.  I  think  people  have 
been  looking  at  this  country  very,  very 
hard,  trying  to  decide  whether,  when  we 
say  something  today,  we  mean  it  or  not. 

We  have  been  through  some  very  diflB- 
cult  years,  over  the  last  10  or  15  years, 
where  people  were  not  exactly  sure  that 
when  Uncle  Sam  said  something,  he 
really  meant  it.  Here  we  are,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  a  President  who  obviously  is 
a  man  of  his  word,  obviously  is  proagri- 
culture.  obviously  has  said  time  and 
again  that  he  is  not  going  to  single  out 
agriculture.  And  what  are  we  doing?  We 
are  tying  his  hands. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  that  is  not 
the  right  way  to  proceed.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  this  am.endment. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz). 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  more  fervent  supporter  of  the  farm 
community  in  the  Senate  than  myself. 
Agriculture  in  our  State  is  probably  the 
most  varied  in  the  Nation.  We  are  sixth 
or  seventh  in  production  of  wheat;  we 
are  fourth  or  fifth  in  the  production  of 
com:  we  are  fourth,  or  sixth  in  the  pro- 
duction of  every  other  commodity.  We 
are  one  of  the  most  diversified  States  in 
the  Nation  because  of  our  large  area 
from  the  north  to  the  south.  In  the 
north,  we  cannot  produce  com.  we  can 
only  produce  wheat,  sunflowers,  potatoes, 
or  sugar  beets,  in  all  of  which  we  find 
ourselves  among  the  leading  States  of 
the  Nation. 

Why  does  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota get  up,  then,  and  oppose  an  amend- 
ment that  is  going  to  restrict  embargoes? 
Because,  in  my  judgment,  it  does  not  re- 
strict embargoes  at  all.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  legitimizes  embargoes.  This  Sen- 
ator is  very  much  opposed  to  embargoes. 
I  take  the  same  view  that  my  predeces- 
sor in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  took  when  he  said  that  we 
should  sell  anybody  anything  that  they 
cannot  shoot  back  at  us.  We  get  hard 
currency  from  the  Russians.  These  com- 
modities are  not  sold  on  loans,  they  are 
not  sold  on  grants,  they  are  sold  for  hard 
currency.  No  Senator  is  more  opposed  to 
embargoes  than  this  Senator,  but  this 
Senator  will  not  vote  for  an  amendment 
that  will  legitimize  embargoes  for  60 
days,  for  50  days,  for  40  days,  or  for  any 
days.  I  oppose  any  amendment  that  legit- 
imizes embargoes,  even  though  I  under- 
stand that  under  the  present  law,  there 
is  no  restriction  at  all. 


However.  Mr.  President,  very  frankly. 
I  just  do  not  want  the  Senate  and  the 
administration  to  get  off  this  cheaply. 
If  we  are  going  to  pass  an  amendment 
with  respect  to  embargo,  we  have  to  put 
some  teeth  in  it,  so  that  we  have  an 
amendment  that,  in  fact,  prevents  em- 
bargoes. 

What  is  going  to  happen  under  this 
amendment?  An  embargo  will  be  im- 
posed for  60  days.  Then  the  President 
has  to  come  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  pur- 
pwse  of  continuing  the  embargo.  The 
President  does  not  have  to  wait  60  days. 
He  can  come  at  the  end  of  10.  12,  15 
days,  and  for  those  of  us  who  remember 
the  situation  following  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  when  that  embargo  was  im- 
posed, who  among  us  would  have  said 
that,  10  days  or  20  days  after  that  in- 
vasion, the  embargo  could  have  been  suc- 
cessfully reversed  here,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate?  No  chance  of  it. 

So  this  amendment,  in  my  opinion, 
does  not  go  far  enough.  This  amendment 
is  not  strong  enough.  This  amendment 
will  not  prevent  embargoes.  Indeed, 
whatever  other  punitive  provisions  there 
are  in  the  law  will  probably  be  negated 
by  this  amendment,  and  therefore  I  have 
to  oppose  it. 

I  also  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  effect  that  if  an  em- 
bargo could  be  imposed  for  60  days  and 
there  were  no  certainty  that  it  could  be 
continued  among  our  allies  and  among 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  that  ship 
wheat  and  grain,  then  we  probably  would 
be  in  a  position  in  which  we  could  get 
no  cooperation  from  those  nations. 

For  those  reasons.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  feels  him- 
self to  be  flrmly  aUied  with  the  farm- 
ers not  only  of  his  State  but  also  of  the 
Nation,  will  oppose  this  amendment  and 
will  ask  the  manager  of  this  bill  to  make 
a  motion  to  table  it  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

(Mr.  ARMSTRONG  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  and  support  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 

What  we  have  forgotten  in  discuss- 
ing this  amendment  is  the  fact  that 
President  Reagan  is  the  President  who 
rescinded  the  embargo.  He  not  only  cam- 
paigned against  the  action  of  President 
Carter  in  the  1980  campaign,  but  also,  as 
we  know,  he  has  rescinded  it.  He  called 
it  off. 

The  author  of  the  amendment.  Sena- 
tor Percy,  says  that  President  Reagan 
has  pledged  never  to  single  out  agricul- 
ture— never.  That  is  his  pledge.  Can  we 
believe  him?  He  said  he  would  not  do  it. 
Then,  what  do  we  need  the  amendment 
for?  I  think  most  of  us  expect  President 
Reagan  to  serve  out  his  term. 

People  say,  "Never,  ever  in  the  future 
should  a  President  have  a  partial  em- 
bargo or  an  embargo  that  might  single 
out  agriculture." 

Mr.  President,  I  mistrust  legislation 
that  goes  that  far.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  situation  may  be  in  1985  or  1990  or 
the  year  2000.  The  situation  could  change 
very  dramatically  in  this  fast-moving 
world  in  which  we  operate. 

As  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 


bill  has  pointed  out,  both  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
point  out  that  a  selective  embargo  may 
be  of  great  utility  because  there  are  only 
certain  things  that  an  enemy  country 
may  need,  and  it  may  be  wise  for  the 
President  to  single  out  those  particular 
products  that  may  be  essential  to  that 
country. 

I  read  a  part  of  the  letter  from  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Baldrige  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  did  not  read: 

The  Administration's  position  regarding 
trade  in  agriculture  commodities  ts  clear. 
This  Administration  terminated  the  grain 
embargo.  It  fully  intends  to  pursue  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  our  farm 
sector  by  promoting  agriculture  exports 
worldwide.  Sales  of  grain  and  other  agricul- 
tural products  win  in  no  way  t)e  singled  out 
for  restriction  in  any  trade  embargo  that 
may  be  Imposed  by  this  Administration. 

At  the  same  time.  It  is  not  in  the  national 
Interest  to  enact  legislation  that  would  tie 
the  President's  hands  and  deny  him  the  abil- 
ity to  react  decisively  and  selectively  to  any 
future  international  crisis  that  could  affect 
this  country's  vital  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  interests. 

That  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
this  particular  kind  of  embargo,  which 
would  be  effectively  proscribed,  in  my 
judgment,  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senators  from  Illinois,  would  be  a 
mistake. 

I  will  read  a  portion  of  the  joint  letter 
of  June  29  from  Secretary  of  State  Haig 
and  Secretary  Baldrige: 

A  total  embargo  would  not  be  an  effective 
policy  response  under  most  circumstances 
because  controls  would  Include  lower  per- 
formance manufactured  items  which  are 
readily  available  for  purchase  from  a  large 
number  of  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
application  of  selective  controls  to  a  few 
items  can  be  relatively  effective  either  on 
a  unilateral  basis  where  the  United  States 
Is  the  primary  source  for  the  Item,  or  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  major  suppliers  of 
those   Items. 

Again,  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  our 
being  the  only  supplier  in  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  a  matter  of  the  judgment 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  to  whether  or  not  we  could  win 
cooperation  from  other  countries  produc- 
ing a  commodity  that  could  be  selected 
for  an  embargo. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  effective  or 
a  wiser  kind  of  foreign  policy  action 
against  a  country  that  is  engaged  in 
aggression  than  some  kind  of  embargo. 
What  is  the  alternative?  The  alternative 
is  to  use  military  force. 

I  do  not  know  anybody  who  would 
have  advised  military  force  against  the 
Soviet  Union  when  they  move  into 
Afghanistan,  terrible  and  outrageous  as 
that  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  was.  We 
did  not  want  to  go  to  war.  What  do  we 
do?  We  talk  about  it.  The  Olympic  boy- 
cott was  one  kind  of  action  we  could 
take,  and  it  was  a  painful  action  but 
wise.  It  did  not  really  hurt  the  Soviet 
Union. 

A  grain  embargo  does.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  enormously  dependent  on  the 
import  of  grain. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  country  that  has 
been  an  abject  agricultural  failure.  They 
put  30  percent  of  their  people  on  their 
farms,  in  agriculture,  and  produce  far 
less  food  than  we,  and  they  have  to  im- 
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food.  It  is  the  No.   1   eco- 
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overridden  by  Congress, 
not  underestimate  the  power 
griculture   interests.  They  are 
1    my    State,   as   I   have   found 
a.s  I  appreciate.  Often  they  are 
I  support  them  most  of  the 
they  often  are  right.  They 
political  power.  They  might 
able  to  overrule  the  President 
ign  policy  decision  of  that  kind 
action  which  would  be  enabled 
miendment. 
Pfesident.  the  distinguished  man- 
he  bill.  Senator  Heinz,  has  said 
that  the  present  law  provides 
without  possible  congres- 
)  eto   only    in   national    security 
in  other  foreign  policy  cir- 
es — not  for  human  rights  pur- 
example;   not  for  any  other 
but  national  security. 
)eli"ve  in  a  strong  President  and 
country  and  in  a  country  that 
action  against  Communist  ag- 
effective  action,  it  seems  to  me 
should  defeat  this  amendment. 
'dent.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  we 

right  along.  I  will  be  very  brief, 

vill  have  this  vote  very  quickly. 

out.  first  of  all.  that  we  ap- 

the  position  of  the  distinguished 

from  Minnesota.  I  particularly 

'act  that  he  said  it  is  not  strong 

But  in   order  to  accommodate 

the  problems  of  the  adminls- 

Senator  Dixon  and  I  did  make 

efforts   to   accommodate   those 
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ve  provided  for  a  joint  resolution 
to  accommodate  certain  con- 
concerns  the  administration 
I  believe  those  constitutional 
have  been  met. 


we  built  into  the  amendment 

grace  period  to  accommodate 

about  Presidential  flex- 

milar  to  that  in  the  War  Powers 


hi  ve 


simply  clarified  the  national 
authority.  We  clarify  it  to  the 


extent  that  the  President  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  selectively  embargo  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  national  secu- 
rity reasons.  But  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority for  foreign  policy  reasons,  he  still 
has  the  authority  to  embargo  across  the 
board.  He  can  do  that  for  foreign  policy 
reasons.  But  if  he  selectively  picks  agri- 
culture, then  it  would  be  only  60  days: 
and.  under  expedited  procedures.  Con- 
gress would  have  to  approve  it  at  the  end 
of  60  days  or  it  would  lapse. 

We  felt  that  the  farmer  has  made 
clear  he  does  not  mind  for  foreign  policy 
reasons  being  part  of  a  total  package. 
What  he  does  not  want  is  to  be  selected 
out. 

Also  in  looking  at  all  past  embargoes, 
they  are  generally  effective  for  short  pe- 
riods of  time.  But  over  a  period  of  time 
people  adjust  to  them.  Over  a  period  of 
time  Canada  and  Argentina  signed  5- 
ycar  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  I  think  in  effect  will  permanently 
injure  American  agriculture.  So  over  too 
long  a  period  of  time  acccommodations 
are  made,  adjustments  are  made,  and  we 
end  up  being  the  one  really  punished 
and  really  hurt. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  then  the 
existing  authority  continues  and  the 
President  has  the  right  unless  reversed 
by  Congress,  and  that  is  a  tough  action 
to  take;  the  President  would  continue 
to  have  the  authority  to  selectively  em- 
bargo and  embargo  indefinitely  unless  it 
i-s  overturned  by  bolh  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Senator  Proxmire  commented  that'Jhis 
President  has  said  he  will  not  embargo 
I  have  no  doubt  about  President  Rea- 
gan's attitude  He  denounced  the  em- 
bargo at  the  time  it  was  put  on.  and  he 
steadfastly  says  he  does  not  intend  to  do 
that.  But  we  are  a  nation  of  laws  rather 
than  men.  ThLs  President  will  not  be 
President  forever  and  I  think  we  need  to 
take  action  in  law.  in  statute,  to  reinforce 
what  he  said  he  will  not  do  and  to  then 
make  it  a  set  procedure  that  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  every  President  in  the  future. 

So  I  feel  that  most  of  the  objections 
that  have  been  raised  in  the  Chamber 
have  been  answered  by  the  authors  of  the 
amendment. 

Does  my  distinguished  colleague  wish 
to  comment  further? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  briefly 
in  connection  with  his  remarks  on  the 
national  security  questions  involved  in 
this  bill  and  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  myself? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  happy  to  respond  to 
any  questions. 

Mr.  DIXON.  We  had  a  short  exchange 
in  the  Banking  Committee.  I  believe,  con- 
cerning that  question. 

I  wish  to  call  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  the  colloquy  that  took 
place  on  July  21.  1979.  involving  himself 
and  others  in  the  Record  at  page  19961. 
The  others  involved  were  my  predeces- 
sor. Senator  Stevenson,  Senator  Heinz, 
and  Senator  Jackson.  At  that  time,  in 
connection  with  this  very  question.  Sen- 
ator Stevenson  is  quoted  a.s  saying,  re- 
garding food: 

On  the  other  hand,  the  substitution  of  the 
expression  "capabilities  for  military  systems" 


strikes  me  as  being  entirely  too  broad.  Most 
anything  contributes  to  the  capability  of  a 
foreign  nation,  and  most  any  articles  even 
Including  wheat  or  com,  could  make  a  signif- 
icant contribution — 

And  so  forth. 

Food  Is  essential,  shoes  are  essential.  Et 
cetera. 

In  talking  about  shooting  in  the  foot, 
as  Senator  Heinz  suggested,  he  goes  on 
to  say : 

Here  we  are  at  some  risk  of  shooting  our- 
selves in  the  foot  again.  .  .  . 

Senator  Heinz  was  involved  in  that 
colloquy,  the  substance  of  which.  I  must 
say,  suggests  to  me  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Senator  Heinz  and  his  colleagues 
at  that  time  to  not  permit  embargoes  of 
food  under  the  section  5  National  Secu- 
rity Authority. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say 
to  the  Senator  I  do  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Record  of  that  date  in 
front  of  me,  but  I  tried  to  listen  as  care- 
fully as  I  could  to  what  Senator  Steven- 
son had  to  say. 

Let  me  answer  my  colleague  this  way: 
I  think  it  was  Napoleon  who  said  that 
an  army  marches  on  its  stomach. 

I  think  that  is  as  plain  an  expostula- 
tion of  what  can  be  involved  with  a  grain 
embargo  as  anything  I  might  say. 

A  few  days  ago  Senator  Moynihan. 
being  critical  of  an  additional  plan  to  sell 
a  lot  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union,  said 
that  that  grain  was  going  to  feed  the 
Soviet  Army  on  its  march  into  Poland.  1 
hope  the  Senator  will  forgive  my  para- 
phrase of  his  remarks,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  neat,  eiear 
separation  between  what  in  fact  is  purely 
military  and  what  is  not. 

The  fact  is  that  many  wars  have  been 
fought  simply  to  obtain  sufficient  sup- 
plies of  food:  many  wars  have  been 
fought  and  won  or  lost  because  of  ade- 
quate or  inadequate  food  supplies. 

Whether  one  considers  food  a  military 
material  or  not  in  a  specific  case,  it  can 
clearly  have  strategic  importance,  and  it 
is  in  that  regard  that  I  think  we  would 
be  well  advised  not  to  constrain  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  authority  to  impose  these 
kinds  of  embargoes. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  them  imposed  unnecessarily  or  un- 
wisely, but  I  wish  to  see  him  continue  to 
have  this  authority  for  national  security 
reasons. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  only  say  in  response 
to  my  distinguislied  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  I  do  not  know  what  Napoleon 
might  have  said  on  that  subject  but  on 
July  21 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  guess  we  are  even  be- 
cause I  have  not  read  that  excerpt  from 
the  Record. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  say  we  are  even  in  that 
regard.  But  on  July  21.  1979.  Senator 
Stevenson  suggested  food  was  not  to  be 
considered  under  the  national  security 
provision.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania stated  then: 

I  fear  that  the  word  "capabilities  '  Is  a  bit 
too  broad.  There  Is  practically  no  technology 
I  can  think  of  that  does  not  have  some  Indi- 
rect bearing  on  military  capability. 

And  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
goes  on  to  indicate  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  items  such  as  buttons,  belts,  and 
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boots  could  be  embargoed  under  sec- 
tion 5. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  here 
is  that  those  parts  of  the  distinguished 
Senator's  argument  here  today  relating 
to  national  security.  I  think,  are  not  per- 
tinent to  this  amendment. 

Here  I  think  the  one  question  is 
whether  the  American  farmer  will  be 
better  off  after  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  than  he  is  now. 

I  respect  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  has 
spoken  briefly  and  who  I  listened  to  with 
utmost  respect  on  many  occasions  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  However.  I 
suggest  that  the  first  thing  that  we  did 
in  this  amendment  is  to  accommodate 
those  aspects  of  the  administration's 
objections  to  our  original  bill  that  we 
thought  were  meritorious — first,  the 
constitutionality  question  which  one  has 
to  listen  to  and,  second,  the  question  of 
giving  the  President  some  flexibility  in 
foreign  policy.  We  took  those  things  into 
account. 

But  I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
would  he  not  believe  this  to  be  true: 
That  if  the  President  declares  an  em- 
bargo, both  Houses  must  act  against  it 
within  30  days  or  it  goes  forward  for- 
ever. But  under  the  amendment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  and  my- 
self, if  the  President  declares  an  em- 
bargo, unless  both  Houses  approve  it,  it 
fails.  It  fails,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  within  60  days. 

For  every  farmer  who  tills  soil,  what- 
ever he  may  grow,  from  sugar  beets  to 
corn  or  wiieal,  giving  him  that  simplis- 
tic issue,  the  farmer  from  Minnesota, 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  or  from 
throughout  this  country  will  cry  out, 
"Give  me  this  amendment." 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  might  respond  to 
his  last  comment? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  Senator  were  to  ask 
me  if  his  amendment  and  that  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  was  in  a 
sense  a  liberalization  of  section  6  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979,  sec- 
tion 6  being  that  section  that  deals  with 
foreign  policy  controls,  and  that  it  was 
a  liberalization  in  the  sense  that  instead 
of  having  a  30-day,  two-House  veto  which 
is  in  the  law  today  and  substitute  for 
that  a  60-day  affirmative  approval.  I 
would  say  that  the  60  days  is  a  liberali- 
zation over  30  days. 

I  would  equally  say  that  the  require- 
ment to  act  affirmatively  is  probably 
tougher  on  balance  than  a  decision  to 
veto.  It  is  probably  tougher  to  say  yes. 
Think  of  when  you  got  married — it  is 
probably  tougher  than  saying  no. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
not  use  that  point.  My  wife  is  in  the  gal- 
lery. [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  did  not  say  it  was  the 
wrong  decision.  I  just  said  it  was  a  tough 
decision. 

So  I  think  with  respect  to  section  6  on 
foreign  policy  controls  it  is  probably 
some  of  each,  a  little  more  liberal,  a  little 
tougher,  a  little  easier. 

Where  the  amendment  definitely  con- 
strains the  President  unequivocally  is  In 
its  application  to  section  5,  the  national 


security  controls,  where  we  do  not  have 
this  kind  of  restriction  today.  So  in  that 
respect  it  is  not  an  improvement  if  you 
are  for  Presidential  flexibility,  and  I  am 
on  this  issue. 

The  Senator  also  said  it  is  a  question 
of  whether  you  are  for  the  farmers.  I 
would  say  what  makes  his  amendment 
difficult  is  that  it  makes  the  question 
whether  you  are  for  the  farmers  or 
whether  you  are  for  the  President,  who- 
ever happens  to  be  President,  because 
this  is  going  to  be  law  not  just  for  the 
term  of  Ronald  Reagan,  but  whoever  is 
President. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  made  a 
very  profound  point.  He  said  this 
amendment  reaches  out  to  1990,  1995, 
2000.  and  we  just  do  not  know  what  the 
conditions  are  going  to  be  like  in  those 
years,  and  he  expressed  reservations 
about  the  Senator's  amendment  on 
those  terms.  I  think  he  is  absolutely 
right. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  this  extent?  I  would  be 
the  first  to  suggest  we  are  all  for  the 
farmer,  we  are  all  for  the  President. 
That  is  not  the  issue  here.  Surely  that 
this  would  be  directed  against  this  Pres- 
ident has  no  value.  We  are  not  offering 
this  as  a  criticism  of  this  President.  As 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  pointed 
out,  he  did  hft  the  embargo,  and  we  are 
all  grateful  to  him  for  that.  This  is  not 
suggested  as  a  response  to  him  or  to  his 
administration.  This  is  suggested  as  a 
proposition  concerning  what  the  law 
ought  to  be  tmder  this  President,  undpr 
the  prior  President,  under  the  next 
President,  under  any  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  this  is  a  slap  at  the 
President.  He  has  said  he  does  not  want 
it,  he  does  not  want  his  power  to  be 
interfered  with.  He  made  a  promise,  he 
has  kept  hi£  promise,  and  we  should  not 
have  to  pass  legislation  to  make  sure  he 
does. 

Sure,  if  we  hade  a  different  situation 
with  a  President  who  indicated  he  might 
impose  a  selective  embargo,  then  the 
amendment  would  be  in  order.  We  do 
not  have  that  kind  of  a  situation.  When 
we  find  the  situation  may  change  in  the 
future  then  it  may  be  necessary  for  txs 
to  take  that  kind  of  action. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Then  the  Senator  is  sug- 
gesting that  immediately  upon  the  next 
election  should  this  President  be  suc- 
ceeded by  another  President,  that  this 
is  the  first  order  of  business  we  ought 
to  attempt  here? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  at  all.  I  am  saying  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  under  no  circumstances 
should  we  permit  interference  with  the 
President's  power  to  use  a  selective  em- 
bargo for  national  security  purposes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  respect  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  I  say  particu- 
larly when  we  now  have  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  President  Reagan, 
who  has  given  a  solemn  promise  and  who 
has  a  solid  track  record  of  opposing  the 
selective  embargo,  under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  now  academic. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  respect  the  Senator's 
opinion  on  the  issue,  but  with  respect  to 
whether  it  is  this  President  or  another 


President.  I  think  it  has  no  value  in  dis- 
posing of  this  issue. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  does  ihe 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  point  out  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  niinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  certainly  will  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  So  far  as  I  know  we  are 
ready  to  vote.  Inasmuch  as  I  have  a 
4  o'clock  plane  I  would  like  to  make  if 
it  is  at  all  possible,  we  could  go  ahead 
and  vote.  I  would  hope  up  or  down,  on 
the  amendment.  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  like  to  speak  certainly  we 
will  yield  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  number  of 
us  who  represent  farm  States  have  been 
studying  the  amendment.  Maybe  we 
should  not  have  been  surprised,  but  we 
were  not  aware  that  the  amendment  was 
coming  up  until  late  this  morning. 

At  first  blush  it  would  appear  to  me 
that  anything— I  think  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  indicated  that  it  might  prevent  em- 
bargoes— and  anything  that  does  so  is 
worth  our  attention. 

But  there  is  another  matter,  and  that 
is  we  are  now  in  conference  on  the  farm 
bill,  and  we  have  an  embargo  provision 
in  the  Senate  farm  bill  which,  I  might 
add.  is  much  stronger  than  the  embargo 
provision  here,  plus  the  argument  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  which,  I 
think,  has  a  great  deal  of  merit. 

So  a  number  of  us  have  been  trying  to 
determine  how  our  vote  on  this  partic- 
ular amendment  might  be  construed.  We 
are  opposed  to  embargoes,  have  been  op- 
posed to  embargoes. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  it 
would  give  Congress  a  chance  to  review 
the  embargo  and.  I  assume,  that  is  not 
unprecedented.  We  just  reviewed  the 
AW  ACS  sale,  and  I  see  this  same  ex- 
pedited procedure  being  used  as  In 
AW  ACS,  is  that  correct?  The  same  pro- 
cedure? 

I  have  just  read  a  hot  line  from  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  which  was 
received  at  1:30  today.  But  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  if  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment we,  for  all  practical  purposes,  my 
first  impression  is,  we  may  have  weak- 
ened our  efforts  in  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

The  amendment  in  the  Senate-passed 
farm  bill  was  discussed  by  Senator  Jep- 
SEN  and  Senator  Boschwitz,  I  believe, 
who  were  the  authors  of  that  amend- 
ment and.  frankly,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  some  reservations  about 
that  amendment  because  it  would,  in  ef- 
fect, make  it  attractive  for  farmers  to 
encourage  an  embargo.  But.  as  Senator 
Jepsen  correctly  points  out,  it  is  so  un- 
attractive to  the  Government  that  you 
probably  will  never  have  an  embargo,  so 
that  is  the  other  side.  But  in  one  in- 
stance— loans  at  100  percent  of  parity — 
is  that  correct  or  is  there  an  option, 
deficiency  payments? 
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J(E3»SEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

yield?  I  appreciate  the  quick,  the 

the  very  effective  use  of  wit 

Senator  from  Kansas  always  has. 

have  admired  that.  But  it  is 

ig — to  say  that  because  of  the 

amendment  is  in  the  Agriculture 

against  embargoes  is  worded 

pould  be  costly  for  the  Govem- 

they  were  going  to  single  out  the 

the  food  producers  indi- 

and   singularly   to   implement 

,  they  had  better  doggone  well 

it.  There  is  not  anybody  else  in 

ety.  this  great  free  country  of 

,t  literally  has  been  blackjacked, 

in  the  back  economically,  has 

family  farms  and  the  things  they 

:oT  with  blood,  sweat,  and  tears 

their  lives  be  wiped  out  with  one 

i  somebody  wanted  to  look 

throw  on  something  for  a  failed 

Kjlicy.  singled  them  out. 

you  are  absolutely,  100-percent 

vhen  you  say  that  you  have,  that 

ge  In  the  agriculture  bill  says, 

seem  like  there  would  ever  be 

well,  to  make  that  totally 

here  would  never  be  an  embargo 

farmers  were  singled  out.  If  the 

wants  to  embargo  across  the 

are  as  patriotic  as  everybody 

to  be  singled  out  to  carry  out 

pohcy.   the  Senator  is  exactly 

hope  that  language  in  that  bill 

again  will  anybody  under  any 

Democrat.  Republican,  in- 

,  in  the  next  centurj*  be  able  to 

the  American  farmer  again 

iiim  a  tool  in  implementing 

1  (Olicy  and  to  economically  liter- 

him. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 


lang  i& 
I  ot 
embi  rgo 


tl^ey 


just  like  to  say  that  the  first 

ewed  the  amendment.  I  though 

of  a  prevention  of  an  embargo 

than  what  we  have  today.  I  am 

member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 

I  was  not  aware  of  the  possible 

1  he  embargo  protection  provision 

i  lenate  farm  bill  could  possibly 

this  amendment.  I  would  not 

jeopardize  the  language  in  the 

bill  dealing  with  this  matter. 

I  hear  this  debate  unfold,  I  find 

ihclined  to  support  the  proposal 

Committee  on  Agriculture.  They 

'  ery  positive  amendment,  and  I 

a  little  fearful  that  the  pending 

amendment  before  us  at  this  time  could 

p  assage  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 

pro  vision. 


nth 
t ) 


certainly  needs  some  pro- 
While  I  feel  confident  that  this 
adminisi  ration  probably  will  not  impose 
an  embsrgo.  I  think  it  is  good  that  we 
have  soipething  like  the  proposal  in  the 


Agriculture  Committee  is  put  permanent- 
ly into  law. 

I  just  think  I  would  feel  better  If  we 
had  the  right  kind  of  precaution  written 
into  legislation  that  made  sure,  once  and 
for  all.  that  if  the  farmer  was  going  to 
be  singled  out  as  some  kind  of  a  tool  for 
foreign  policy  that  we  did  something  to 
protect  the  farmer.  I  think  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  has  the  right  concept. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  makes  a  final 
judgment,  I  wonder  if  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  intend  for  this  amendment 
to,  in  effect,  supersede  what  we  have 
done  in  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Not  at  all.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  I  voted  for 
the  section  of  the  farm  bill,  both  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor,  and  supported  it 
on  my  side  enthusiastically. 

I  am  an  attorney.  I  do  not  represent 
that  I  am  an  authority  on  matters  of  this 
sort,  but  I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  whose  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject I  hold  in  the  highest  regard,  and  who 
I  recognize  to  be  a  moving  force  in  the 
conference  committee,  that  I  see  nothing 
at  all  in  the  language  adopted  by  us  in 
the  farm  bill  we  passed  in  the  Senate, 
presently  under  consideration  in  the  con- 
ference committee,  that  would  be  at  war 
with  this  amendment. 

May  I  further  remind  the  Senator  from 
Kaasas  that  we  did  not  proceed  further 
viith  this  question  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee  because  we  were  all  satisfied 
that  the  farm  bill  was  not  the  vehicle 
for  the  question  of  congressional  input 
into  the  declaration  of  an  embargo  by 
the  Chief  Executive.  We  addressed  in  the 
farm  bill,  as  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleage  knows,  only  the  question  of 
imposing  the  kind  of  constraints  in  the 
farm  bill  that  would  make  the  admin- 
istration reluctant  to  declare  an  embargo 
in  a  manner  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  others  have  suggested,  with 
high  parity  prices  and  things  of  that 
kind,  an  altogether  different  approach 
having  nothing  to  do  at  all  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Congress  responding  in  kind  with 
the  Chief  Executive  on  the  central  issue. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  there  a  precedent  for  an 
amendment  of  this  kind?  Here  it  is  a 
little  different  than  AWACS  was,  I  think, 
because  there  the  President  wanted  us  to 
sell  and  here  the  President  would  not 
want  us  to  sell.  Is  there  precedent  for  an 
amendment  of  this  kind? 

It  is  my  view  that  there  are  all  kinds 
of  precedents  for  positive  activity  by  the 
Congress  subsequent  to  an  act  by  the 
President,  the  War  Powers  Act  being  one, 
may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
is  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, I  know,  and  has  great  concern  for 
the  farmers.  I  know  he  also  cares  a  good 
deal  about  the  taxpayers'  pocketbook  and 
he  has  done  a  remarkable  job  in  trying 
to  balance  those  two  concerns. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas is  this:  There  is.  as  we  all  know,  a 
provision  in  the  Senate  agriculture  bill 
that  deals  with,  in  a  sense,  the  holding 


harmless  of  farmers  In  the  event  of  an 
embargo.  As  I  understand  It — and  I  am 
not  on  the  committee;  maybe  someone 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — but  the 
farmer,  as  long  as  you  deal  within  the 
scope  of  the  conference,  is  going  to  come 
out  of  that  conference  committee  all 
right. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  going  to 
get  90  percent  of  parity  or  100  percent 
of  parity  in  the  event  of  an  embargo,  but 
he  is  going  to  come  out  a  lot  better  than 
my  dairy  farmers  who,  I  guess,  are  dowr 
to  about  73  percent  of  parity,  at  least 
those  are  the  reports  I  have. 

You  get  only  so  many  bites  at  the  ap- 
ple. My  question  is — I  do  not  know  if 
apples  are  in  the  bill— my  question  Is 
which,  really,  do  you  want?  Do  you  want 
to  take  care  of  the  farmers  and  hold 
them  harmless,  which  It  sounds  like  you 
are  going  to  do,  or,  in  addition  to  that, 
do  you  want  to  take  some  authority  away 
from  the  President  that  no  longer,  if  you 
do  what  I  think  you  are  going  to  do  in 
the  farm  bill,  is  going  to  hurt  the  farmer? 
How  much  protection  is  enough? 

Mr.  DOLE.  WeU.  that  is  a  question 
some  of  us  are  wrestling  with. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  We  protected  the  peanut 
farmers  and  we  protected  the  tobacco 
acreage  specialists.  I  mean,  how  much 
protection  is  enough? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  problem  is  it  Is 
always  the  grain  farmers  who  feel  the 
brunt  of  the  embargo,  wheat,  feedgrains, 
and  com.  And  It  has  been  a  bipartisan 
effort,  I  might  say.  The  Nixon  embargo 
on  soybeans  when  we  lost  the  market  to 
Brazil;  President  Ford  embargoed  the 
sale  of  wheat.  He  was  pressured.  I  think. 
some  by  Congress,  who  thought  wheat 
prices  were  too  high,  and  that  was  dev- 
astating to  the  farmer.  Then  President 
Carter  imposed  an  embargo  in  January 
1980,  and  we  are  still  feeling  the  effect 
of  that. 

So,  some  of  us  have  to  decide — and  I 
think  that  is  the  thrust  of  the  Senator's 
question — what  should  be  our  policy. 

Well,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
other  Senators  from  farm  States  who 
are  gathered  here  in  the  rear  of  the 
room — we  do  not  want  any  embargo,  pe- 
riod. And  Senator  Jepsen  and  others  took 
the  lead  in  encouraging  the  President  to 
lift  the  embargo.  President  Reagan  to 
lift  the  embargo  imposed  in  January 
1980.  The  President  did  that  earlier  this 
year.  We  did  not  have  the  market  reac- 
tion we  expected,  but  at  least  the  em- 
bargo is  lifted.  We  are  now  negotiating 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  for 
additional  sales.  We  have  offered  15  mil- 
lion tons.  It  is  my  belief  that  that  will 
have  an  Impact  and  the  market  prices 
are  getting  stronger. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  provi- 
sion in  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee bill  that  does  not  only  keep  fanners 
whole,  100  percent  of  parity,  loans  that 
would  be  more  than  dairy— I  think  wheat 
is  now  about  51  percent  of  parity.  So  it 
would  be  a  rather  substantial  benefit  to 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  At  which  point,  the  farmer 
may  want  an  embargo. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  was  my  comment  In 
the  committee  discussion.  I  felt  we  had 
gone  too  far.  I  do  not  want  embargoes. 
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but  I  do  not  want  to  make  them  attrac- 
tive, not  to  the  Government  and  not  to 
the  farmer. 

So  we  are  now  trying  to  find  out  in 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  how 
we  can  compromise  that  embargo  provi- 
sion where  it  will  serve  the  fanner  but 
still  not  overdo  it.  This  might  be  the 
cleanest  way.  Adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment might  do  away  with  any  need  to 
worry  about  the  provision  In  the  farm 
bill.  I  assume  people  will  come  in  and  say. 
"We  don't  need  any  protection  now  that 
you  adopted  this  on  the  Senate  floor.  It 
hal  broad  bipartisan  support.  The  em- 
bargo question  is  put  at  rest.  The  farmer 
is  protected  without  any  exposure  to  the 
Treasury." 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  vote  against  tabling 
the  amendment  while  I  try  to  think 
whether  or  not  it  could  be  amended  in 
some  way  to  avoid  a  possible  pitfall  that 
we  may  have.  I  am  aware  of  the  time 
pressures  on  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  really  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  see  if  we  can  amend  this 
amendment.  It  Is  open  to  amendment. 
There  might  be  a  way  to  amend  It  that 
could  make  It  acceptable  to  everyone  In 
the  room. 

Mr.  DEXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would  fur- 
ther yield  on  the  very  point  he  made  for 
a  moment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  say  again  that  I  respect 
the  Senator's  opinion  on  this  subject. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  pointed  out 
the  problem  we  had  with  soybeans  and 
when  we  had  the  embargo  on  that  that 
put  Brazil  In  the  soybean  business. 

I  would  remind  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas that  even  if  we  have  some  type  of 
parity  in  the  farm  bill,  a  punitive  ap- 
proach, and  I  would  support  that,  I  pre- 
sume it  would  not  be  high  enough  to  be 
as  discouraging  as  some  would  hope.  The 
fact  that  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
this .  When  one  of  those  embargoes  ends, 
even  if  the  soybean  farmers  get  a  decent 
return  while  it  is  in  place,  what  does  he 
do  If  he  has  lost  all  of  his  markets  in  the 
meantime? 

That  was  what  happened  In  the  last 
embargo  with  reference  to  Brazil  and 
something  that  I  think  this  amendment 
addresses  in  a  far  better  way  than  the 
farm  bill  Itself  has  addressed  that  prob- 
lem.       

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
there  are  many  Senators  who  are  trying 
to  make  planes  and  meet  other  commit- 
ments. I  do  not  want  to  foreclose  debate 
but  as  soon  as  I  can  do  so  I  would  like 
to  make  a  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  the  need  of 
the  Senator,  but  I  cannot  think  of  any 
other  more  important  issue  to  farmers 
than  the  issue  of  embargoes. 

I  wonder  if  we  might  have  2  or  3  min- 
utes to  take  a  quick  look  at  this  and  see 
if  there  might  be  some  way  to  make  It 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  JEPSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Maybe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  want  to 
answer  this,  too.  Let  us  say  that  we  pre- 
tend for  a  minute.  Let  us  pretend  that 
the  Senator  is  an  attorney,  though  I  do 
not  think  he  is,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  an  attorney. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  not  a  quali- 
fication to  be  a  Senator.  I  am  not  an 
attorney. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Let  us  all  three  pretend 
for  a  minute  that  we  are  going  to  have 
an  embargo  in  which  case  we  would  single 
out  all  members  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  this  country  and  the  effect 
of  this  embargo  would  be  to  reduce,  as 
long  as  the  embargo  was  on,  all  the  fees 
of  all  the  members  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  by  50  percent,  as  long  as  the 
embargo  was  on. 

Would  the  Senator  think  they  would 
consider  that  as  being  fair  and  equitable? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  understand  the  thrust  of  the  Senator's 
question.  As  I  understand  It,  It  is  whether 
singling  out  anybody  for  anything  Is  fair. 
That  is  the  thrust  of  his  question. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Not  anything.  I  am  sin- 
gling out  people,  to  ask  them  to  take  an 
economic  loss.  History  shows  that.  That 
is  what  happened  when  they  put  an  em- 
bargo on  feed  grains.  They  have  had  to 
stand  catastrophic  economic  losses  that 
go  along  with  depressed  prices,  lack  of 
credibility  for  future  markets,  for  de- 
veloping markets,  destabilizing  what- 
ever future  there  is  in  a  very  unstable 
future  right  now,  certainly.  In  the  agri- 
cultural area. 

I  am  just  asking,  does  the  Senator 
honestly  feel  that  is  fair? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  on  that? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Where  national  se- 
curity is  concerned,  we  ask  sacrifices 
that  are  very  unfair.  The  Senator  knows 
in  war  sometimes  we  draft  pepole  into 
the  miUtary  and  send  them  out  to  give 
their  lives  for  our  country.  They  do  It. 
It  is  terribly  unfair.  The  majority  of  the 
people  are  not  asked  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice like  that  at  all.  and  some  even  profit 
from  it.  But  national  security  is  so  Im- 
portant, so  extremely  important,  that 
we  have  to  demand  sacrifices  which  In 
some  cases  are  unfair  and  people  feel 
very  bitter  about  it. 

But  certainly  an  embargo  should  not 
be  imposed,  as  the  manager  of  the  bill 
has  said,  for  foreign  policy  reasons  or 
human  rights  reasons  but  only  for  na- 
tional security  reasons. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  seems 
to  me  it  Is  proper  for  us  to  call  upon  a 
segment  of  the  population,  maybe  a  very 
large  segment,  to  make  a  very  serious 
sacrifice.  In  this  case  the  farmers  were 
asked  to  make  a  sacrifice. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Would  the  Senator  be 
agreeable  to  an  amendment  which  read 
in  the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war?  Na- 
tional security  is  a  pretty  broad  subject. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  railroad  built 
from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York,  trans- 
continental, because  if  something  hap- 
pened to  the  Panama  Canal  we  would 


wish  we  would  have  it  for  our  national 
security. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Even  after  the  de- 
claration of  war  we  ask  people  to  make 
serious  sacrifices  in  the  interest  of  lia- 
tional  security.  We  believe  it  is  proper 
and  that  that  has  to  be  done.  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  atwut  here. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  That  is  not  what  we  arc 
talking  about.  The  Senator  is  saying 
whoever  decides  we  have  a  problem  with 
national  security. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  anyone.  Just  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  But  in  1980  it  caused 
many  American  farmers  to  go  bankrupt. 
It  singled  out  the  agricultural  com- 
munity to  carry  out  a  macho-fostered 
foreign  policy  and  they  are  still  paying 
for  it.  All  I  am  saying  is  if  the  Senator 
is  really  going  to  be  serious  about  na- 
tional security,  reaUy  make  a  point  about 
Afghanistan,  why  did  we  not  stop  ex- 
porting technology  and  all  the  other 
things  we  were  exporting  instead  of 
singling  out  the  American  farmer? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  did  stop  that. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Let  us  put  an  embargo 
across  the  board  unless  we  have  a 
declaration  of  war.  In  a  declaration  of 
war,  nobody  will  question  what  we  have 
to  do.  People  will  get  behind  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  whatever  he  can.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  will  quarrel  with  that. 

But  here  we  are  talking  about  a  very 
general  thing  called  national  security. 

As  I  say,  I  want  a  railroad  built  across 
this  country  for  national  security  rea- 
sons. We  ought  to  have  one.  I  am  serious. 
If  something  happens  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  we  ought  to  have  it. 

But  here  I  do  not  think  the  farmers 
ought  to  pay  for  this.  Does  the  Senator? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  Senator  will  yield,  I 
think  Senator  Proxmire  has  stated  the 
case.  This  is  a  national  security  question. 
I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa 
that  we  do.  in  the  Export  Administration 
Act,  provide  very  specifically  on  two  oc- 
casions, in  sections  6  and  7,  for  special 
protections  to  the  farmer.  We  do  not  do 
it  for  anybody  else. 

The  President  tomorrow  can  embargo 
the  shipment  of  electric  razors — I  hope 
we  still  make  a  few  in  this  country — to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. He  can  do  it  for  foreign  policy  rea- 
sons or  he  can  do  it  because  of  a  short- 
age. There  is  no  congressional  veto,  no 
congressional  override  of  that.  If  he  does 
it  for  one  agricultural  product,  if  he  does 
it  for  lemons  or  avocados  or  for  pine 
cones,  that  Is  subject,  under  sections  6 
and  7,  the  foreign  policy  and  short  sup- 
ply section,  to  congressional  veto. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  the 
last  string  to  the  bow.  after  foreign  pol- 
icy and  short  supply.  We  are  talking 
about  national  security. 

I  listened  rather  Intently  to  the  ex- 
change as  to  what  was  and  was  not  na- 
tional security.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  really  would  have  any  of 
us  believe  that  it  Is  war  before  a  ques- 
tion of  national  security  is  involved.  The 
Senator  is  on  tlie  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. He  Is  constantly  dealing  with 
questions  ol  national  security  that  do  not 
involve  war.  Indeed,  they  involve  the 
prevention  of  war. 
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.  EPSEN.  Exactly.  Knowing  me  as 
.  would  the  Senator  consider  me 
with  national  security?  I 
emmd  the  Senator  I  was  a  hawk 
into  the  Senate  long  before  they 
around  here.  I  have  often 
a  dove  is  only  safe  until  such 
the  hawk  finds  him.  I  am  con- 
about  national  security,  all  as- 
It,   Including   industrial   pre- 
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EPSEN.  I  do  not  want  the  Amer- 

singled  out  to  carry  out  for- 

icy  in  this  countrj'  by  way  of  em- 
it we  are  going  to  have  an  em- 
It  is  that  serious,  let  us  embargo 
._  across  the  board.  That  is 
.  is  all  that  any  of  us  have  ever 
we  are  appealing  to  here  is  a 
of  fairness  to  prevail  across 


IXDLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
J  EPSEN.  Certainly. 
iX)LE.  I  am  just  wondering.  We 
in  the  middle  of  the  farm  con- 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  a 
We  are  going  to  meet  tomorrow 
at  2  o'clock.  I  think  what  has 
us  in  an  undecided  position  is  not 
what  the  disposition  of  that  pro- 
ould  be,  I  would  be  willing  to  ask 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
Committee.  Senator  Helms,  If 
permit  us  to  take  up  the  em- 
1  irovision  tomorrow  afternoon  or 
morning  if  we  can  postpone 
this. 
knl)w   that  interferes   with   orderly 
but  it  is  very  important  to 
us  who  live  in  the  Farm  Belt, 
haije  made  a  big  issue — nonpartisan, 
say.  or  bipartisan — of  this  mat- 
Wojjld  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
manager  of  the  bill  object  to  any 
this  particular  item? 
^Emz.  Let  me  ask  my  friend  from 
on  the  assumption  that  a  pro- 
worked  out  that  various  Sen- 
will  be  conditionally  happy 
the  farm  bill,  what  would  be  the 
•s  intention?  Would  he  still  press 
amendment?  I  do  not  mind  put- 
ething  over,  as  long  as  somebody 
put  something  over  on  me. 
DOLE.  I  might  say  the  Senator 
is  not  trying  to  have  it  both 
President.  My  own  view  is — 
kkiow  my  colleague  from  Iowa  does 
shi  re  this  view — that  the  provision 
Senate  farm  bill  is  just  a  bit  too 
It  has  to  be  modified  some, 
happens  there  would  dictate  what 
does.  This  Senator  is  just 
,  but  I  am  a  conferee, 
fact,  we  could  work  out  a  reason- 
provision  to  protect  the  farmer — and 
the  intent  of  the  Senator  from 
.  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the 
s  from  Illinois,  the  Senator  from 
Dakota — then  it  would  be  my  be- 
would  not  need  this  amendment, 
have  not  addressed  that.  It  would 
the  chairman  of  our  committee 
that  upon  the  calendar. 
1  rEINZ.  If  I  may  proceed  further. 
President,    under    those    circum- 
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stances,  this  Senator  would  not  object  to 
laying  this  amendment  or  this  bill  aside, 
but  we  have  a  problem,  which  is  a  sched- 
uling problem,  that  this  Senator  does  not 
control.  We  are  goins  to  have  to  get  our 
majcrity  leader,  I  think,  to  determine 
whether  this  would  be  acceptable  to  him. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
imderstands  that  this  is  the  last  amend- 
ment ir  that  correct? 

Mr  HEINZ.  No.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  another  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  that  could  be  disposed 
of.  then  we  shall  Just  have  this  one  to 
dispose  of,  which  I  think  will  happen 
very  quickly  once  we  reach  some  agree- 
ment in  the  House-Senate  agriculture 
conference. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  a  ChUes 
amendment,  also,  Mr.  President,  on  in- 
terest rates  that  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida wants  to  bring  up  and  discuss  and 
act  on.  I  hope  that  we  can  act  on  that  if 
we  lay  this  amendment  aside. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  It  is  a  unique  position 
that  I  am  in  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment,  having  anything  to  do  with 
bipartisan  action  on  this  amendment.  As 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment  and  as  a 
coauthor  of  the  one  in  the  agriculture 
bill,  I  hope  we  can  do  what  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  requested.  That  would 
be  the  logical  and,  frankly,  the  good 
judgment  and  commonsense  way  to 
handle  it. 

I  see  our  majority  leader  is  here. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  yield  further,  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Dlinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  has  no  objection  to  that  proce- 
dure as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  do  not  object  at  all  to 
laying  aside  the  amendment  at  this  time, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
find  some  accommodation  between  the 
different  points  of  view.  But  I  do  not 
want  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  assure 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  that  this 
amendment  will  be  dropped  if  we  do 
something  in  the  conference.  I  would 
rather  leave  it  that  we  shall  put  it  aside 
and  see  if  all  the  honorable  people  here 
who  want  to  achieve  an  acconunodation 
can  achieve  an  accommodation  that  all 
the  different  points  of  view  can  live  with. 
That  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  be 
delighted  to  do,  and  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  statement,  to  me, 
would  be  satisfactory.  The  Senator  is 
right.  We  have  to  agree  that  if  we  do  a 
good  job  in  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, that  is  one  thing.  If  it  falls  short 
of  what  the  Senators  from  Illinois  want 
to  achieve,  it  certainly  would  not  have 
any  impact  on  this  amendment,  should 
not  have.  It  would  not  have  any  impact 
on  those  of  us  who  are  undecided,  who 
are  torn  between  the  conference  and  this 
amendment.  We  do  not  want  any  em- 
bargoes, we  want  them  to  end.  We  want 
to  make  certain  farmers  are  protected 
if,  in  fact,  there  is  an  embargo.  It  is  hard 
to  make  that  choice  with  two  amend- 
ments pending. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
further  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that 


the  point  I  was  making  Is  that  I  hope  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Kansas  would 
continue  to  look  at  this  amendment 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  others  look  at 
this  amendment  along  with  what  is  done 
in  the  conference  committee  that  might 
solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  We  worked  on  this  area 
of  this  problem  together  and  we  share 
the  same  desire  to  have  the  same  end  re- 
sult, that  we  do  not  have  any  embargoes 
unilaterally  applied  to  farm  producers.  I 
point  out  that  I  understand  that  there  Is 
a  difference  in  this  amendment  from  the 
one  that  exists  in  the  agriculture  confer- 
ence committee,  in  that  the  agriculture 
conference  committee,  to  sort  of  para- 
phrase and  sum  up  what  it  does,  is  right 
when  it  says  unless  Uncle  Sam  wants  to 
really  pay  through  the  nose,  there  will 
not  be  any  embargoes  unilaterally  ap- 
plied. And  without  an  embargo  across 
the  board  to  any  particular,  given  com- 
modity, he  carmot  unilaterally  single  out 
the  American  farm  food  producer  with- 
out paying  him  100  percent  of  parity  by 
way  of  a  loan  or  90  percent  of  parity,  and 
so  forth. 

This  particular  amendment  that  we 
are  talking  about  now  says  that  the  ad- 
ministration may  levy  an  embargo  but, 
within  60  days,  we  would  have  to  have 
legislative  action  here  or  approval.  They 
are  two  different  things. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  this  respectfully 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois:  If  our 
amendment  in  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  passes  as  it  is  presently  writ- 
ten, this  will  not  be  necessary  because  I 
do  not  think  anybody  Is  going  to  lay  on 
an  embargo  unilaterally  in  peacetime 
and  single  out  the  farm  community  for 
the  price  tag  we  put  on  it.  So  when  peo- 
ple say,  "Senator,  that  is  so  stringent 
and  rigid ;  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
have  any  embargoes,"  I  repeat,  my  an- 
swer will  be,  "You  have  got  it." 

But  I  think  we  would  all  be  well  ad- 
vised to  wait  and  see  what  happens  to 
that  one  tomorrow.  It  might  well  be  that 
some  of  this  language,  which  I  think  will 
meet  with  the  Senator's  approval,  may 
be  combined  to  bring  that  into  such  a 
form  that  it  will  come  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  be  accepted 
by  everybody. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  saying,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  appreciate  it,  and  I  see  the 
majority  leader  is  here  talking  with  a 
variety  of  folks.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
put  It  over. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  Mr.  President.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  for 
his  willingness  to  do  that.  If  it  has  ever 
been  apparent  that  time  is  needed,  it  is 
certainly  in  this  situation,  on  a  matter 
of  this  magnitude,  as  important  as  it  is 
to  agriculture.  It  is  certainly  something 
we  do  not  want  to  be  forced  to  cast  a  vote 
on  without  thinking  of  all  the  ramifica- 
tions or  how  we  might  improve  the  very 
goals  the  Senator  is  trying  to  achieve.  I 
commend  him  and  Senator  Percy  for 
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their  willingness  to  do  this  and  I  hope 
that  while  they  are  talking  over  there  in 
the  comer,  they  will  come  up  with  a  solu- 
tion to  give  us  the  necessary  time  so  we 
can  properly  give  It  the  attention  that 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  while  we  are  wait- 
ing, I  pose  this  question  that  I  posed  to 
the  two  nonattorneys  on  the  committee : 
Does  he  feel  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  would  think  it  is 
fair  to  lay  on  an  embargo  where  they  had 
to  take  50  percent  of  their  fees?  Does  he 
think  they  would  feel  they  are  picked  on? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  whole  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  but  most  attorneys  would  look  with 
disfavor  upon  any  law  which  deprived 
them  of  50  percent  of  their  fees. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Or  even  10  percent.  Or 
even  be  told  how  much  they  can  charge. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LuGAR).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Dixon-Percy  amendment, 
certain  negotiations  are  going  on  at  this 
time  that  look  toward  the  possibility  of 
the  consideration  of  that  amendment,  or 
perhaps  one  amendment  to  that  amend- 
ment, and  then  third  reading  and  final 
passage  may  occur  not  today  but  on 
Thursday,  at  a  time  certain.  Our  respec- 
tive cloakrooms  are  checking  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  we  will  perhaps  have  an 
agreement  before  very  long. 

In  the  meantime,  in  order  to  conserve 
time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  so  that  the  distinguished  managers 
of  the  bill  may  proceed  to  another  mat- 
ter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  597 

(Purpose:  To  Identify  sections  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  that  will  be  subject  to 
higher  civil  penalties) 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
697. 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Section  4(c)  of  S.  1112  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

(c)  Section  11(c)  (1)  of  that  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
app.  12410(c)(1))   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  except  that  the  civil  penalty  for 
each  such  violation  involving  national  secu- 
rity controls  imposed  pursuant  to  section  S 
of  this  Act  or  controls  imposed  on  the  export 
of  defense  articles  and  defense  services  pur- 
suant to  section  38  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  may  not  exceed  $100,000." 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment that  I  sent  to  the  desk  I  do  believe 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill.  I  hesitate  to  say  that 
it  is  a  technical  amendment.  That  is  an 
awfully  overworked  term  aroimd  here. 
But  it  is  a  simple  amendment  that  cor- 
rects something  that  was  not  intended 
in  the  original  drafting  of  the  bill. 

The  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  enhance  the 
enforcement  of  the  act  In  the  area  of 
national  security  controls,  one  of  the 
most  vital  purposes  of  the  legislation. 
S.  1112  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  for  civil  fines  from  the  cur- 
rent $10,000  limit  to  a  limit  of  $100,000. 
This  is  an  important  increase,  neces- 
sary for  the  enforcement  of  the  national 
security  provisions  of  the  act.  The  ex- 
port of  specifically  identified  technology 
and  goods,  in  violation  of  U.S.  law  and 
detrimental  to  the  national  security, 
must  be  met  with  the  heaviest  of  sanc- 
tions. In  comparison  with  the  sales  of 
some  major  exporters  the  $10,000  limit 
in  current  law  just  does  not  pose  a  sig- 
nificant penalty.  It  is  just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  This  is  particularly  true  with  re- 
gard to  national  security  controls.  These 
controls  must  be  clear  and  effective  so 
that  not  one  item  slips  through  to  find 
its  way  into  the  arsenals  of  our  adver- 
saries. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will 
finally  get  out  of  the  business  of  teach- 
ing our  adversaries  how  to  destroy  us. 
When  we  allow  one  item,  be  it  a  com- 
puter, or  technology  for  the  production 
of  critical  alloys,  slip  into  the  hands  of 
our  adversaries  it  soon  can  be  copied 
and  disseminated  to  our  serious  disad- 
vantage. The  penalty  for  such  action 
must  be  severe  enough  to  deter  its  ever 
occurring.  For  that  reason  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  tenfold  increase  in  the  maxi- 
mum penalty. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  the 
wording  of  the  bill  seems  to  provide  for 
a  similar  increase  in  civil  penalties  for 
transactions  unrelated  to  national  secu- 
rity controls,  such  as  controls  for  for- 
eign policy,  short  supply,  and  artiboy- 
cott  reasons.  That  would  be  an  unneces- 
sary increase  in  these  areas,  where  the 
sanctions  currently  pose  an  adequate 
penalty.  The  level  of  fines  levied  by  the 
the  Commerce  Department  recently 
has  risen  to  about  $5,000  per  violation. 
weU  within  the  current  $10,000  maxi- 
mum. 


Moreover,  each  case  often  involves 
multiple  violations,  making  the  total  a 
substantial  penalty.  For  example,  one 
company  recently  agreed  to  pay  a  pen- 
alty of  $137,500  in  one  such  case.  In  an- 
other case  involving  violation  of  the 
antiboycott  provisions  of  the  act.  a  pen- 
alty of  $5,000  per  violation  for  26  viola- 
tions was  imposed,  or  in  other  words  a 
$130,000  fine. 

Mr.  President,  while  all  violations  of 
the  act  are  serious  and  deplorable,  a 
maximum  civil  penalty  of  $10,000.  when 
coupled  with  the  other  administrative 
sanctions  available,  which  include  for- 
feit of  export  rights,  such  a  sanction 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  at  this  time 
for  violations  not  directly  related  to  the 
national  security  controls.  \ 

Furthermore,  an  increase  applicable 
to  all  violations  under  the  act,  which 
often  involve  administrative  oversight 
by  an  exporter  or  freight  forwarder, 
could  unnecessarily  create  an  export  dis- 
incentive in  transactions  unrelated  to 
national  security  controls. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  say 
that  the  amendment  is  little  more  than 
a  technical  amendment.  It  follows  more 
fully  the  original  intent  of  the  bill,  clear- 
ing up  what  was  not  intended.  It  has  the 
support  of  the  administration.  It  is  a 
simple  amendment,  and,  as  I  said,  I  hope 
that  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  notably  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  be  able  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  makes  a  persuasive 
point  about  the  level  of  civil  fines.  My 
particular  concern  has  been  with  respect 
to  fines  for  violations  of  the  antiboycott 
provisions,  but  as  the  Senator  from  Utah 
noted,  the  current  $10,000  ceiling  per  vio- 
lation is  presently  well  above  current 
Commerce  Department  practice.  Addi- 
tionally, since  this  is  a  fine  per  violation, 
and  most  cases  involve  multiple  viola- 
tions, the  actual  penalty  assessed  is  often 
significantly  larger  than  $10,000.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  recent  Commerce 
Department  practice  seems  to  be  estab- 
lishing a  $5,000  per  incident  level  of  fine. 
With  the  hope  and  understanding  that 
this  will  generally  become  the  mttiimum 
fine  levied.  I  am  certainly  prepared  to 
accept  the  Senator's  amendment. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  this  coun- 
try needs  a  strong  antiboycott  compli- 
ance law,  and  as  the  Senator  knows,  I 
was  deeply  involved  in  the  creation  of 
the  present  statute,  which  apepars  to  be 
serving  us  well.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Utah  does  not  intend — and  I  would 
not  want  anyone  to  conclude — that  this 
amendment  implies  a  lessening  of  con- 
grressional  concern  over  antiboycott  vio- 
lations. It  does  not.  The  coirmittee  fol- 
lows enforcement  policy  with  rsspect  to 
this  law  very  closely,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  make  adjustments  should  ^hey  be  nec- 
essary to  make  clear  cur  commitment 
to  aggressive  enforcen.ent  One  such 
change  -vould  be  increasing  the  fines, 
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to  my  distinguished  colleague 
T«4lsconsin. 

gROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
the  distinguished  chairman 
Banking    Committee.    Senator 
purpose  of  his  amendment  is 
penalties  on  national  security 
that  would  be  adequate  to  be 
to  these  violations,  and  the 
feels  with  respect  to  other  penal- 
Commerce  Department  has  the 
rative  authority  to  provide  the 
deterrence. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the 

and   congratulate  Senator 

the  amendment. 

..    Mr  President,  I  thank  my 

and  ask  that  the  amendment 
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1 'RESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
farther  debate,  the  question  is  on 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
Utah, 
amendment   (UP  No.   597)    was 
o. 
1  EINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconslc  er  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
is  agreed  to. 
PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
motion  on  the  table, 
notion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
Lo. 
IIRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
on  the  amendment  of  the 
from  Illinois. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  is  neces- 
.e  present  time.  I  want  to  clarify 
record  the  willingness  of  this 
to  do  that  should  circumstances 


I-P  AMENDMENT  NO.  598 


Subsjquently  numbered  amendment 


CHI 


c  erk 


ILES.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
consideration. 
1  "RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
to  laying  aside  the  amendment 
Senator  from  Illinois?  The  Chair 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
is  laid  aside, 
will  report, 
clerk  read  as  follows : 
S4nator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  for 
Mr.  Sasseb.  Mr.   Melcher.  Mr.   RlE- 
ROBERT   C.    Byrd.   Mr.    Baucus.   Mr. 
.  BoREN.  Mr.  BuRDick.  Mr.  Cannon. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Eacleton.  Mr. 
Ford.    Mr.    Olenn.    Mr.    Heflin. 
iJjLESTON.  Mr.   Inouye.  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr. 
Matsvnaca.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr. 
Mr.   Nunn,  Mr.   Pell.  Mr.  Pryor. 
LPH,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Williams. 
,  and  Mr.  Cranston,  proposes 
amendment  numbered  598. 


Dec  )ncini. 
Ar 

't  QL) 
JOH  ISTON. 

Nr 


ZORNSKY, 

unpr  nted 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanim  ous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  i  mendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ]  lEINZ.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  rig  It  to  object,  are  copies  of  the 
amendi  lent  available? 

C  HILES.  Yes,  they  are. 

VEINZ.  Could  we  get  a  few  extra 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

0 


lEINZ.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
to  object,  and  I  hope  I  do  not 


ig:it 


have  to  object,  because  I  just  want  to 
save  on  paper. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

"Sec  (  ) .  Emergency  Declaration  Dirict- 
iNG  the  President  To  Assure  an  Adequate 
Flow  of  Affordable  Credit  to  Small  Bor- 
rowers. 

Since  the  foremost  domestic  goals  of  the 
United  States  are  healthy  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy and  prosperity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple; and 

Since  continued  high  Interest  rates  are 
choking  off  productive  Investment  and 
causing  lasting  damage  In  such  key  sectors 
of  the  economy  as: 

Housing  where  prohibitive  mortgage  In- 
terest rates  are  preventing  almost  all  Amer- 
icans from  buying  homes  and  are  crippling 
the  homebulldlng,  lumbering,  building  sup- 
ply and  other  Industries  that  contribute  to 
home  construction: 

Automobile  manufacturing  where  high  In- 
terest rates  are  preventing  consumers  from 
financing  basic  car  purchases,  are  placing 
unbearable  Inventory  costs  on  car  dealers 
and  are  forcing  manufacturers  to  delay  vital 
Investments  In  more  productive  plant  and 
equipment; 

Farming  where  Interest  rates  are  the 
largest  factor  In  the  farm  cost-price  squeeze 
and  are  frustrating  the  ability  of  small  farm- 
ers to  finance  land,  equipment,  feed  and 
fertilizer:  and 

Small  business  where  many  well  managed 
Arms  are  being  forced  to  close  because  the 
high  cost  of  borrowing  makes  It  Increasingly 
difficult  to  finance  necessary  Inventory, 
minimum  working  capital  and  Investments 
needed  to  remain  competitive;   and 

Since  high  Interest  rates  are  cutting 
through  the  entire  economy,  unleashing  such 
early  signs  of  a  severe  recession  as: 

Unemployment  mounting  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  Industries;  and 

Business  bankruptcies  rising  at  alarming 
rates:  and 

Since  excessively  high  Interest  rates  are 
having  a  damaging  effect  on  virtually  every 
American  household,  preventing  them  from 
buying  homes,  cars  and  furniture,  from 
sending  their  children  to  college,  from  main- 
taining their  family  farm:  and 

Since  high  Interest  rates  are  Inflationary 
since  they  must  be  passed  along  from  busi- 
ness to  consumers  as  high  prices;  and 

Since  high  interest  rates  choke  off  the 
steady  production  of  basic  goods  such  as 
beef  cattle  and  houses,  leading  to  higher 
prices  In  future  years;   and 

Since  massive  sums  of  credit  continue  to  be 
diverted  to  non-productive  uses,  such  as 
conglomerate  mergers  and  corporate  take- 
overs; and.  combined  with  reduced  enforce- 
ment of  antl -trust  laws,  this  dual  credit 
policy  is  shifting  control  of  business  away 
from  small  businessmen  and  farmers  toward 
a  few  large  corporations;  and 

Since  an  Inflexible  monetary  policy  sup- 
ported by  the  Administration  has  added  to 
the  crisis  In  the  cerdlt  markets;  and 

Since  these  devMtatlng  credit  conditions 
constitute  an  economic  emergency  which  re- 
quires Immediate  action: 

It  is  therefor  declared  by  the  Seriate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled: 
That  the  President  In  cooperation  with  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  by  November  25  exercise  appro- 
priate authorities  to  assure  an  adequate  flow 
of  credit  to  small  borrowers  at  affordable 
prices.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  reducing  home  mortgage  rates,  increasing 
employment,  reducing  the  excessive  financ- 


ing cost  for  auto  purchases,  halting  the  rap- 
id rise  of  small  business  bankruptcies  and  re- 
ducing the  excessive  cost  of  farm  equipment 
and  supplies.  Such  actions  shall  Include  vol- 
untary guidelines  appropriate  to  various  re- 
gions of  the  country  and  type  of  borrowers, 
which  may  be  altered  periodically  as  neces- 
sary  to  achieve  these  purposes. 

The  President  shall  also  take  appropriate 
actions  to  limit  the  large-scale  diversion  of 
credit  to  non-productive  uses,  such  as  con- 
glomerate mergers  and  corporate  takeovers. 

The  President  In  cooperation  with  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  take  non-tnflatlonary  actions 
necessary  to  reduce  interest  rates  which  are 
currently  at  levels  abnormally  above  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  Inflation. 

In  deciding  upon  the  appropriate  actions 
to  assure  the  availability  of  credit  to  small 
borrowers,  the  President  shall  consult  with 
representatives  of  the  small  business  commu- 
nity, the  housing  Industry,  auto  dealers  and 
small  farm  operators. 

The  President  shall  report  to  Congress 
within  thirty  days  concerning  the  effect  of 
bis  actions  In  protecting  an  adequate  How  of 
affordable  credit  to  small  borrowers  and  re- 
ducing excessive  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  Sasser.  Senator  Melcher.  Sen- 
ator Eacleton,  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
and  other  Senators.  What  we  are  seeking 
here  is  to  have  the  President  set  volun- 
tary guidelines  for  lending  institutions  to 
assure  that  credit  is  made  available  at 
affordable  rates  for  small  businesses, 
liome  mortgages,  small  farmers,  and 
business  people. 

It  also  tells  him  to  limit  the  diversion 
of  credit  to  the  conglomerate  mergers 
and  takeovers. 

What  we  see  happening  here  in  the  sit- 
uation that  we  find  today  in  the  economy 
is  we  sort  of  have  a  dual  economic  system 
working.  We  have  energy  companies 
booming,  some  of  our  defense  contractors 
are  booming,  a  lot  of  the  major  and  big- 
gest corporations  are  in  the  merger  and 
takeover  business:  credit  is  being  ra- 
tioned as  a  point  of  national  policy;  the 
President  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem are  reducing  and  holding  down  the 
growth  of  money,  and  that  is  a  national 
policy  to  try  to  get  some  kind  of  a  handle 
on  inflation. 

But.  of  course,  while  that  is  happen- 
ing we  are  finding  that  that  rations 
credit,  and  so  at  the  smallest  denomina- 
tor, where  the  small  businessman  tries  to 
operate,  the  small  farmer,  the  house- 
builder,  credit  is  either  not  available  or 
it  is  not  available  at  that  rate  which  they 
can  afford. 

We  see  bankruptcies  running  at  a  rate 
higher  than  we  have  seen  in  a  long,  long 
time.  We  find  those  Interest  rates  are 
literally  starving  people  out  of  being  able 
to  do  business.  Many  people  are  calling 
me  and  are  as  frustrated  as  they  can  be. 
It  is  interesting,  and  I  talked  to  young 
businessmen,  who  say.  "For  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  cannot  control  my  own  des- 
tiny no  matter  how  early  I  get  up  in  the 
morning  or  how  late  I  work  at  night.  If 
the  interest  rates  remain  where  they  are 
and  if  credit  is  not  available  to  me,  no 
one  will  buy  my  product  and  I  am  going 
out  of  business,"  and  they  are  as  frus- 
trated as  they  can  be. 

What  we  are  asking  in  this  resolution 
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is  that  the  President  will,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  provide  a  policy 
that  will  provide  credit  at  an  interest 
rate  they  can  afford  to  some  of  the  small 
businesses  in  the  small  business  sector. 
We  recognize  that  is  probably  still  go- 
ing to  be  much  higher  than  they  would 
like  to  pay.  but  our  overall  system  is 
working  that  way  now.  and  we  are  hop- 
ing through  the  fiscal  policy  to  be  able  to 
address  that  and  bring  down  interest 
rates,  bring  down  infiation. 

But  that  we  know  is  going  to  take  some 
time.  While  that  is  happening  we  think 
we  need  to  send  a  message  out  to  the 
small  business  people  that  we  are  cogni- 
zant of  the  problems  they  are  having, 
and  we  are  trying  to  do  something  about 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  need  to  have  a  message  sent  by 
the  President  to  the  conglomerates  that 
are  now  in  the  takeover  business  and  to 
the  financial  institutions  that  are  pro- 
viding the  credit  and  the  money  for  those 
takeovers  that  the  scarce  amount  of 
credit  we  now  have  and  the  scarce  money 
we  now  have  should  not  be  used  for  that 
purpose;  that  that  is  not,  should  not  be. 
national  policy  to  have  it  used  for  that 
purpose. 

As  we  know,  those  mergers  and  con- 
glomerate takeovers  are  not  providing 
any  new  jobs,  they  are  not  providing  any 
new  technology,  they  are  not  providing 
any  new  energy,  they  are  not  providing 
any  new  capital  formation.  They  are  now 
taking  from  the  supply  of  money  that 
would  be  available,  that  is  out  there,  the 
pool  of  money  that  would  be  available 
for  small  businesses,  and  regardless  of 
what  we  talk  about  in  the  large  sector 
we  know  that  the  small  businesses  still 
make  up  anywhere  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  jobs  that  are  in  our 
country  today. 

If  we  look  at  the  recent  figures  on  un- 
employment we  see  that  ve  are  now 
running  at  8  percent,  with  8.5  million 
people  unemployed  in  this  country  today, 
the  highest  number  unemployed  since 
1941,  I  believe,  since  we  were  back  into 
that  time  when  we  were  going  into 
World  War  II,  and  an  awful  lot  of  those 
people.  I  know,  we  all  know,  are  em- 
ployed, were  employed,  in  small  busi- 
nesses. 

What  we  find  now  is  that  small  busi- 
nesses are  scrambling  to  reduce  their 
employment,  scrambling  to  see  if  they 
can  survive  in  a  time  in  which  they  are 
being  pressed  to  the  wall,  and  so  they  are 
laying  off  people,  they  arc  cutting  back 
on  their  employees. 

The  building  industry  is  in  its  .worst 
plight  since  many  of  us  can  remember 
in  the  number  of  houses  we  are  produc- 
ing in  this  country,  and  it  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  interest  rates,  a  direct  result  of 
the  fact  that  because  we  know  we  are 
not  overbuilt  but  we  are  underbuilt,  there 
is  a  tremendous  demand  by  people  who 
are  seeking  money  for  housing  but  they 
cannot  qualify,  they  cannot  qualify  be- 
cause of  those  high  payments,  and  as 
they  cannot  we  see  everything  that  hap- 
pens in  the  building  industry  from  the 
realtor  being  out  of  work  to  the  insur- 
ance person  who  has  been  selling  insur- 
ance, to  all  of  the  building  industry  busi- 


nesses that  are  related,  back  to  timber, 
and  now  we  see  some  of  the  biggest  cut- 
backs from  our  lumber  people  and  tim- 
ber people. 

The  same  thing,  of  course,  is  in  the 
plight  of  our  autorr.ocile  industry  where 
we  find  the  reason  tl^ey  cannot  sell  the 
cars  is  due  to  -he  interest  rates. 

Whai-  in  the  world  can  be  done  about 
this?  Well,  by  this  resolution  I  am  sure 
we  are  probably  not  going  to  solve  the 
problem  overall.  But  certain  things  we 
can  do.  We  do  know  that  in  1973,  for 
example,  the  then-chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  Arthur  Bums,  di- 
rected the  banks  to  set  a  duel  prime  rate 
system  so  that  major  corporations  would 
borrow  at  one  rate  and  small  businesses 
would  borrow  at  a  little  more  favorable 
rate. 

Certainly  that  was  trying  to  show  them 
we  were  attempting,  as  a  national  policy, 
to  provide  interest  rates  at  rates  they 
could  afford.  We  do  know  that  if  the 
President  came  down  hard  on  corporate 
mergers,  and  if  he  said  it  is  not  working 
in  the  best  interests  of  this  coimtry  to 
have  the  money  that  we  now  have  out 
there,  the  small  amoimt  of  rationed  fimds 
out  there,  being  locked  and  put  aside  for 
this  basis,  that  we  would  see  some  results 
from  that. 

We  do  know  when  we  look  at  a  merger 
like  liic  Conoco  takeover,  three  major 
corporations  vying  for  that  merger,  with 
DuPont  being  the  eventual  wiimeff  and 
we  see  the  Seagram  Corp.  and  Mobil 
Corp.  also  in  the  game,  that  each  one  of 
those  giant  corporations  went  to  its 
banking  institutions  eind  had  them  set 
aside  from  $5  billion  to  $10  billion  in 
credit,  and  that  money  was  taken  out  of 
the  loans  that  could  be  made  to  any  small 
business,  and  that  money  was  held  aside 
as  that  fight  went  on  for  a  number  of 
months. 

And  now  it  is  only  DuPont  being  in  it 
and  probably  only  the  DuPont  Une  being 
drawn  down,  but  all  of  the  other  money 
was  received. 

The  same  thing  happens  when  LTV 
goes  after  Grumman,  and  the  same  thing 
happens  with  all  other  mergers  we  have. 
We  need  a  signal,  Mr.  President,  to  come 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
national  policy  today  to  have  this 
happen. 

So  we  are  asking  for  voluntary  direction 
to  be  given  to  our  banks  and  our  lending 
institutions  as  to  how  they  should  make 
credit  available.  And  certainly  it  should 
not  be  made  available  for  these  mergers. 
We  are  asking  the  President — and  I 
think  this  is  very  important — to  consult 
with  small  business  and  farmers  and 
automobile  dealers  and  those  people  at 
the  bottom  end,  to  consult  with  them  as 
to  plans  and  directions  and  to  listen  to 
them  as  he  makes  his  recommendations 
and  then  to  report  back  to  the  Congress 
and  tell  us  what  he  feels  that  he  can  do 
on  this  subject  and  what  we  can  do. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress  has  been 
backing  the  President,  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  I  might  say.  The  Democrats  in  vast 
numbers  voted  for  the  spending  cuts  that 
were  requested  by  the  President,  some  $35 
billion  plus,  and  then  supported  the  tax 
cut.  Again,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Dem- 


ocrats as  well  as  the  Republicans  sup- 
ported those  tax  cuts. 

Now  we  want  to  join  with  him  in  help- 
ing solve  this  interest  rate  problem  at 
the  same  time.  The  President  has  said  on 
several  occasions,  and  once  in  his  mes- 
,sage  to  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Congress, 
that  he  hoped  if  we  had  a  plan  that  we 
would  present  that  plan  and  come  for- 
ward with  it.  So  we  do  not  just  want  to 
be  a  part  of  the  problem,  we  want  to  be 
a  part  of  the  solution.  We  want  to  say 
that  now  we  feel  is  the  time  to  have  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  between  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  leaders  of  the  Congress, 
if  the  President  feels  it  necessary,  to  con- 
sult with  and  to  come  up  with  a  direc- 
tion on  which  we  could  and  should  go  to 
try  to  do  something  about  interest  rates, 
but  also  to  send  a  signal  to  those  small 
business  people  that  we  are  aware  of 
their  plight,  we  are  not  going  to  leave 
them  out  there  dangling  in  the  wind, 
saying  that  a  year  from  now  or  18 
months  from  now  the  economy  will  turn 
arotmd  and  those  of  you  who  survived  it 
will  be  better  for  it  or  any  of  you  can 
start  over.  We  are  going  to  say  we  feel 
that  the  President  should  recognize  that 
pUght  and  present  a  plan  back  to  us  And 
that  is  what  we  are  seeking,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  this  resolution. 

The  fact  that  35  Senators  have  come 
together  on  this  single  resolution  indi- 
cates the  sense  of  emergency  alxjut  the 
conditions  of  the  country's  credit  mar- 
kets. This  crisis  is  reaching  every  family 
and  every  small  business  in  America.  , 
Anywhere  I  go  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
people  tell  me  that  they  cannot  afford  a 
home  mortgage;  they  carmot  afford  to 
finance  an  automobile;  they  cannot  buy 
farm  equipment  and  supplies.  It  is  not 
just  a  matter  of  the  high  price  of  money. 

Small  businessmen  are  telling  me  that 
they  can  no  longer  get  credit  at  any 
price;  it  is  just  not  available  to  them. 
We  see  a  dual  credit  system  developing 
in  this  country,  where  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  are  made  available  to  huge  com- 
panies for  conglomerate  takeovers  that 
produce  no  economic  benefits.  Mergers 
create  no  jobs,  and  are  more  likely  to 
hurt  productivity  than  help  it.  Yet  the 
small  businesses  which  create  jobs,  which 
develop  innovative  processes,  are  being 
starved  of  credit.  The  economic  losses 
from  this  credit  crunch  are  clear  in  the 
new  imemployment  rate  announced  this 
morning— it  went  up  to  8  percent  In 
October. 

Mr.  President,  nowhere  is  the  impact 
of  this  crisis  seen  more  clearly  than  in 
the  housing  market.  Housing  sales  have 
declined  at  the  worst  rate  since  the  De- 
pression, new  housing  starts  are  down 
to  about  1  million  a  year,  which  is  only 
half  the  2  million  annual  level  which  we 
need  just  to  replace  the  old  housing 
stock.  Their  is  no  way  the  average  family 
can  afford  to  buy  a  new  home  now. 
While  some  people  take  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  short-term  interest  rates  have 
come  down  a  couple  of  percent  recently. 
Well  mortgage  rates  are  still  up  around 
18  to  19  percent,  and  the  average  family 
cannot  afford  a  house  if  the  rate  is  above 
13  percent.  For  example,  the  Wharton 
economic  forecast  projects  that  long- 
term  rates  will  come  down  to  14  percent, 
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will  only  produce  about  1.3  mil- 
far  below  the  2  million  we 


are  aware,   record   high   mortgage 
I  ates  are  having  a  devastating  Im- 
houslng  Industry.  Housing  starts 
were  down  to  an  annual  rate 
.  56.2  percent  below  the  peak  level 
in  1978.  We  are  currently  In 
of  the  longest  housing  recession 
War  n.  The  NAHB  forecast  for 
assumes   some    moderation    in 
;  ates  by  the  end  of  the  year,  estl- 
only  1.07  million  housing  units 
smarted  this  year.  Housing  starts  in 
range  are  dangerously  below 
need  of  up  to  2  million  units 
this  decade.  And  pent-up  de- 
1  only  build  up  Inflationary  pres- 
lousing  prices  in  the  future, 
ijiterest  rates  have  dramatically  in- 
fallure  rate  In  the  construction 
In   the  first   71^   months  of   1981. 
res  In  the  construction  Industry 
1  percent  over  the  same  period  of 
Failures  among  general   building 
were  up  by  28  percent  over  the 
in  1980.  Subcontractor  failures 
severe,  with  the  number  of  fall- 
)y  127  percent.  This  Is  particularly 
t  since  the  comparisons  for  1981  are 
with    1980 — the  worst  year  for 
constructjion   failures  on   record.  If  interest 
lot  fall  In  the  near  future,  the  un- 
result   will    be    that    many   more 
will  fall, 
precipitous  drop  In  housing  starts  has 
ig  ilficant  Impact  on  the  overall  econ- 
ralslng   the   unemploymet   rate   In 
construction    trades.    The   official    con- 
unemployment  rate  is  16.3  percent 
828.000  wage  and  salary  workers  are 
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Federal  Reserve  Board  policies  of  al- 
last  two  years,  along  with  the  rapid 
deregulailcn  of  financial  institutions,  have 
led  to  n<  ar  chaos  In  the  financial  markets, 
and  in  iredit-sensitlve  industries  such  as 
homebui  ding.  We  believe  that  non-inflation- 
ary actio  a  to  lower  Interest  rates  would  re- 
duce Infl  Ltlon  by  restoring  business  and  con- 
sumer CO  nfidence  In  the  economy  and  by  In- 
creasing production,  employment  and  com- 
petition n  the  marketplace.  We  believe  that 
the    Adi^nlstratlon    and    Congress    should 


pursue  economic  policies  that  reward  In- 
creased productivity,  encourage  business  In- 
vestment and  consumer  savings,  and  reduce 
unnecessary  and  costly  government  regula- 
tions. 

For  those  reasons,  we  support  your  resolu- 
tion which  would  promote  the  availability  of 
credit  for  productive  enterprises  while  lim- 
iting the  diversion  of  credit  to  nonproduc- 
tive uses  such  as  corporate  mergers  and  take- 
overs. This  would  help  ensure  the  financial 
health  of  small  business  and  financial  In- 
stitutions as  well  as  the  housing  Industry, 
and  promote  productive  growth  throughout 
the  entire  economy. 
Sincerely. 

Herman  J.  SMriH, 

President. 

what   does  the   credit   protection 
resolution  do? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution instructs  the  President  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  set  volimtary  guidelines 
for  lending  institutions,  telling  them  to 
set  aside  some  credit  for  small  bor- 
rowers— home  mortgages,  small  business, 
small  farmers — at  prices  they  can  afford. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  also  tells 
the  President  to  issue  voluntary  guide- 
lines limiting  the  amount  of  credit  being 
diverted  to  conglomerate  mergers  and 
corporate  takeovers.  At  a  time  when 
small  businessmen  cannot  get  the  credit 
they  need  to  survive,  we  see  tens  of  bil- 
llMis  of  dollars  diverted  for  these  take- 
overs. The  evidence  has  always  been 
that  takeovers  do  not  add  anything  to 
real  economic  growth.  All  they  do  is  con- 
centrate economic  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  giant  corporations  or  holding  com- 
panies. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  recently 
about  what  we  have  to  do  to  Improve 
our  productivity  and  compete  better  in 
world  markets.  When  I  chaired  a  special 
subcommittee  on  productivity,  we  found 
that  capital  investment  is  only  part  of 
the  problem.  We  have  a  real  problem 
with  a  lack  of  innovative  management 
and  worker  morale.  When  a  company  is 
taken  over  by  a  conglomerate  holding 
company,  you  usually  make  this  problem 
worse. 

All  too  often,  the  new  management 
knows  nothing  about  how  to  manufac- 
ture and  sell  the  product;  all  they  are 
concerned  about  is  milking  the  cash 
flow  for  short-term  profits.  When  peo- 
ple up  and  down  the  line  see  their  com- 
panies taken  over  by  a  conglomerate, 
they  know  that  decisions  will  be  made 
strictly  on  a  financial  basis,  without  re- 
gard to  the  quality  of  the  product,  and 
morale  goes  down.  We  have  to  start 
turning  that  trend  aroimd  if  we  are 
going  to  improve  productivity. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  stop  this  dual 
credit  system  that  is  engulfing  our 
economy. 

The  administration  does  not  seem  to 
care  about  the  effects  of  high  interest 
rates.  They  have  made  a  tight  money 
policy  a  central  part  of  their  economic 
plan,  and  refuse  to  budge  an  inch.  Just 
last  week  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  point  blank  whether  they 
wanted  the  Federal  Reserve  to  loosen 
up,  even  to  meet  its  own  money  supply 
targets.  Secretary  Regan  said  "no,"  they 
do  not  want  to  see  any  loosening  up  at 
all.  And  that  is  after  the  President  has 
said  that  we  are  in  a  recession. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  no  comfort  when 
.interest  rates  come  down  due  to  a  reces- 


sion. When  the  economy  recovers  this 
spring  we  will  face  the  same  pressures, 
plus  another  10-percent  tax  cut,  and  in- 
terest rates  will  go  back  up.  The  pressures 
on  the  credit  markets  will  be  coming 
from: 

Huge  Federal  deficits; 

Private  investment  to  carry  out  our 
defense  buildup; 

Private  industrial  investment  in  re- 
sponse to  the  tax  cut;  and 

The  administration's  tight  money  pol- 
icy. 

If  high  interest  rates  are  the  problem, 
why  do  we  not  just  bring  them  down? 
Unfortunately,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
possible  to  do  in  the  short  term,  and 
smaU  business,  housing  and  small  farm- 
ers cannot  survive  until  we  get  to  the 
long  term. 

Some  people  say  that  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  just  eased  up  on  the  money  sup- 
ply, rates  would  come  down.  While  I 
agree  that  the  Fed  has  been  too  rigid  in 
its  restraint,  running  the  printing  presses 
full  blast  would  just  bring  us  more  infla- 
tion in  a  year  or  so.  When  the  credit  mar- 
kets saw  loose  money  and  large  deficits, 
they  would  expect  tremendous  inflation 
and  long-term  rates  would  skyrocket. 
And  that  would  generate  extra  pressure 
in  the  short-term  market,  as  borrowers 
refused  to  pay  fantastic  rates.  We  saw 
this  just  2  weeks  ago,  when  the  Fed 
seemed  to  be  easing  up  for  a  few  days. 
While  short-term  rates  came  down  a  lit- 
tle, long-term  rates  actually  went  up 
higher. 

Why  do  we  not  just  balance  the  budget, 
and  take  the  pressure  off  monetary  pol- 
icy? While  I  share  that  goal,  I  just  do 
not  see  the  numbers  adding  up  to  a 
balance.  The  Congressional  Budget  OfBce 
estimates  that  with  the  tax  and  spending 
cut  law.*?  we  have  enacted  as  of  today,  we 
face  deficits  of  $80  billion  in  1982,  $90 
billion  in  1983,  and  $10  billion  in  1984. 
And  CBO's  economic  assumptions  are 
almost  as  optimistic  as  the  administra- 
tion's. On  top  of  those  deficits,  we  have 
about  $20  billion  a  year  of  off -budget  out- 
lays, so  the  total  Federal  impact  on  the 
credit  markets  will  be  between  $100  and 
$120  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tc  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  showing  the  deficit  outlook 
derived  from  the  data  on  pages  4,  5,  and 
32  of  CBO's  September  1981  update  on 
the  economic  and  budget  outlook.  Even 
this  dire  outlook  is  relatively  optimistic. 
The  Senate  Budget  Committee  estimates 
that  if  you  use  the  consensus  economic 
forecast  of  major  private  forecasters,  the 
1984  deficit  will  be  close  to  $140  billion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TABLE   l.-PROJECTED  DEFICITS,   FISCAL  YEARS   1982-84 
|ln  billions  of  dollars) 

Fiscal  year— 
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1982  1983   1984 


C80  deficit  estimates  based  on  enacted  tax 
cut  and  reconciliation  bills —65    —55      —50 

further  cuts  assumed  in  tirst  Budjet  Res- 
olution, but  not  yet  enacted —15    —35      -50 


Federal  deficit  based  on  currently 
enacted  laws - - 


-90    -100 


Mr.  CHILES.  The  President's  new 
package  announced  in  September,  does 
not  even  go  halfway  toward  eliminating 
those  deficits.  The  numbers  are  just  too 
great.  If  we  passed  the  President's  cuts 
in  defense  and  exempted  social  security 
and  medicare  from  cuts,  we  would  have 
to  cut  36  percent  out  of  all  rMnaining 
programs  to  balance  the  budget  in  1984. 
That  is  more  than  one-third  from  every- 
thing, including  veterans'  pensions,  edu- 
cation programs,  highway  funds,  food 
stamps,  and  law  enforcement.  That  36 
percent  would  have  to  be  on  top  of  the 
major  cuts  we  have  already  enacted.  I 
just  do  not  think  the  public  wants  that 
level  of  cuts,  which  means  dismantling 
most  of  Government.  So  unless  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  majority  of  Congress  are 
willing  to  roll  back  a  significant  portion 
of  the  massive  individual  tax  cuts,  we 
are  not  going  to  get  close  to  a  balanced 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  how  much  we  would  have 
to  cut  if  we  exempted  various  programs, 
such  as  defense  and  social  security. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMPOSITION    OF    FEDERAL    BUDGET    (CBO    ESTIMATES 
BASED  ON  FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  ASSUMPTIONS) 

|ln  billions  ot  dollars| 


Fiscal  year — 
1982      1983      1984 


Deficit  based  on  currently  enacted  laws 

(totaL  J270  billion) .-80  -90  -100 

President's  proposed  defense  cuts (2)  (5)  (6) 

Remaining  cuts  to  balance  in  1984 94 

Total  Federal  outlays. "iW  753  798 

Exempt  net  interest  costs 70  71  69 

Exempt  rest  ot  defen«e 170  202  227 

Exempt  secial  security: Cash  benefits.     151  166  180 
Exempt   social   security:    Medicare 

benefits 46  53  -59 

Remaining  outlays  to  be  cut /SS  261  263 

{94  billionaspercentof  remalningoutlays.. (3G) 

Compositicn  of  remaining  outlays: 

Veterans  benefits 24  25  27 

Percent 8  10  10 

Highway  funds —      IS  14  14 

Percent 5  5  5 

Education 15  16  16 

Percent 5  6  6 

Grants  to  State  and  local  lovernments.     92  94  96 

Percent 32  36  36 


Mr.  CHILES.  Do  deficits  make  a  dif- 
ference in  interest  rates.  They  sure  do. 
Particularly  when  we  are  expecting 
strong  demand  for  private  borrowing. 
Stimulating  that  demand  was  the  intent 
of  the  tax  cuts,  and  the  incentives  we  put 
in  for  greater  capital  investment.  The 
private  sector  is  responding  to  those  sig- 
nals and  borrowing  heavily  for  new  plant 
and  equipment,  as  well  as  for  new  in- 
ventories. It  is  a  classic  case  of  supply 
and  demand  driving  up  prices;  in  this 
case,  it  is  the  price  of  money. 

On  top  of  the  pressure  of  Federal  bor- 
rowing competing  with  a  high  private 
demand  for  money,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  uncertainty.  All  the  de- 
cline in  inflation  so  far  has  been  due  to 
lower  food  and  fuel  prices.  A  bad  harvest 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  or  a  supply 


interruption  from  any  one  of  the  Middle 
East  oil  countries  could  throw  a  huge 
monkey  wrench  into  the  CBO  and  ad- 
ministration economic  projections  which 
are  based  on  the  optimistic  assumption 
that  the  world  will  work  peacefully  and 
smoothly  for  the  next  3  years.  The  huge 
tax  cuts  have  just  left  no  margin  for 
error  in  fiscal  policy.  While  we  all  live 
with  uncertainty,  the  credit  markets 
charge  a  price  for  it.  I  would  guess  that 
about  2  percent  of  the  5 -percent  spread 
between  inflation  rates  and  interest  rates 
is  that  uncertainty  or  risk  premium.  One 
budget  committee  witness  from  a  major 
Wall  Street  investment  firm  recently  es- 
timate the  risk  premium  as  4  percent. 

After  painting  such  a  gloomy  picture 
for  continued  high  interest  rates,  what 
do  we  propose  to  do? 

We  believe  it  is  necessary  to  move  on 
a  voluntary  basis  to  a  duel  system  of 
credit  by  asking  lending  institutions  to 
set  aside  a  certain  amoimt  of  money  to 
lend  to  small  borrowers  at  a  rate  they 
can  afford.  We  have  taken  as  our  model 
the  Committee  on  Interest  and  Divi- 
dends, which  was  created  by  executive 
order  and  headed  by  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Arthur  Bums  back  in  1973. 
Faced  with  a  similar  credit  squeeze,  they 
issued  voluntary  guidelines  for  lending 
institutions,  telling  them  to  set  up  a 
"dual  prime  rate"  structure,  with  lower 
rates  for  small  business,  housing,  and 
agriculture.  The  system  was  not  just  vol- 
imtary. but  fiexible,  with  the  rates  to  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  market 
conditions  in  each  part  of  the  coimtry. 

While  we  do  not  specify  a  "dual  prime 
rate"  in  this  resolution,  that  is  what 
we  have  in  mind  by  the  phrase  "afford- 
able prices  appropriate  to  the  various 
regions  of  the  country  and  type  of  bor- 
rower." We  want  the  administration  and 
Federal  Reserve  to  have  the  flexibility  to 
apply  its  expertise  to  come  up  with  the 
most  practical  guideline. 

We  also  instruct  the  President  to  con- 
sult with  representatives  of  the  small 
business  community,  the  housing  indus- 
try, auto  dealers  and  small  farm  opera- 
tors to  insure  that  the  guidelines  are 
practical  and  effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  statement  a  copy  of  the  voluntary 
guidelines  issued  in  1973,  to  give  an  idea 
of  how  flexible  such  a  system  can  be. 

What  reason  do  we  have  to  expect 
lending  institutions  to  respond  to  volun- 
tary guidelines?  There  are  several  rea- 
sons. First  off,  I  believe  most  bankers 
are  responsible  businessmen.  They  care 
about  their  communities  and  the  Na- 
tion's economic  health.  They  will  respond 
to  a  call  from  the  President  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Fed. 

Second,  I  know  that  lending  institu- 
tions are  carefully  watching  what  is 
happening  here  in  Washington.  They 
know  that  there  is  a  credit  crisis  and 
that  in  the  words  of  the  House  minority 
leader,  Bob  Michel,  "something  has  to 
give"  pretty  soon.  They  know  that  there 
is  tremendous  pressure  on  the  Fed.  To 
roll  the  presses  and  inflate  the  money 
supply.  "They  know  that  there  is  great 
pressure  for  mandatory  credit  alloca- 


tion. Either  of  those  two  outcomes  would 
be  tremendously  disruptive  to  the  credit 
markets. 

So.  I  believe  the  Nation's  lending  insti- 
tutions will  respond  in  good  faith  to  a 
flexible,   voluntary  set   of  guidelines. 

I  know  some  Members  will  be  con- 
cerned about  whether  such  guidelines 
constitute  credit  controls,  or  credit  allo- 
cation. I  would  therefore  like  to  address 
the  issue  head  on,  and  explain  the  dif- 
ference between  the  kind  of  "credit 
protection"  we  are  seeking,  and  "credit 
allocaWon." 

In  this  amendment  we  are  telling  the 
lending  institutions  tljat  there  is  a 
critical  economic  need  we  would  like 
them  to  respond  to.  We  are  letting  them 
set  the  terms  of  their  response,  both  in 
how  much  they  will  lend  to  small  bor- 
rowers, and  at  what  rates. 

A  real  credit  allocation  system  would 
set  maximum  rates  and  minimum  re- 
serves of  credit  for  the  designated  uses. 
That  could  be  done  in  two  ways.  First, 
a  simple  regulatory  approach  could  re- 
quire each  institution  to  use  given  per- 
centages of  its  assets  for  certain  pur- 
poses, and  set  appropriate  interest  rate 
charges. 

A  second  approach  is  already  com- 
monly used  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Loans  are  made  directly  by  Federal 
agencies  or  are  assured  by  Federal  guar- 
antees. Direct  loans  allocate  their  fau;e 
value  of  credit  to  the  specified  usage. 
Guarantees  allocate  credit  by  providing 
below-market  interest  rates.  These  Fed- 
eral credit  activities  have  grown  tre- 
mendously in  recent  years,  and  now  ac- 
count for  $147  billion  a  year.  We  at  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  have  taken 
the  lead  over  the  last  few  years  to  in- 
stitute a  credit  budget  to  limit  this 
growth.  President  Reagan  has  proposed 
major  reductions  in  Federal  credit  ac- 
tivities, and  I  support  that  approach. 

But  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
some  of  the  largest  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams are  in  just  the  areas  we  are  ad- 
dressing with  this  amendment:  housing 
small  business,  and  agriculture.  These 
programs  have  developed  over  the  years 
because  these  are  the  sectors  who  always 
get  squeezed  by  high  interest  rates.  We 
certainly  do  not  want  to  cut  back  on 
those  credit  programs  right  now. 

I  therefore  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  if  we  do  not  ask  the  private  sector 
to  make  credit  available  to  small  bor- 
rowers on  a  volimtary  basis,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  withstand  the  pressures  to 
greatly  increase  these  Federal  loan  and 
guarantee  programs.  In  that  case,  we 
would  have  true  credit  allocation  in  a 
very  costly  form. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  respond  now  to  the  Nation's  credit 
crisis,  and  adopt  this  moderate  resolu- 
tion to  assure  credit  to  small  borrowers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  National  Association  of  Home- 
builders  and  a  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interest  and  Dividends  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows:  j 
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National  Association  or 

Home  Bvtlotsls. 
B^Mhinffton,  D.  C.  November  4. 198t. 
La  vton  Chiijes, 


Hon. 

U.S.  SerUte, 

Washington 

Dear 
more 


_.— .  DC. 

I  Senator  Chiles:   On  behalf  of  the 

than  123.000  members  of  the  National 

Association  of  Home  Builders.  I  am  writing 

expre  ss  our  support  for  your  emergency 

directing  the  President  to  assure 

flow  of  affordable  credit  to  small 
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are  aware,  record  high   mortgage 

rates  are  having  a  devastating  Im- 

;he  housing  Industry.  Housing  starts 

were  down  to  an  annual  rate 

56.2%    below  the   peak   level   of 

million    In    1978.    We   are   currently    In 

of  the  longest  housing  recession 

Wirld  War  II.  The  NAHB  forecast  for 

lilch    assumes   some   moderation    In 

rates  by  the  end  of  the  year,  estl- 

only  1.07  million  housing  units 

iitarted  this  year.  Housing  starts  In 

million  range  are  dangerously  below 

proj  ;cted  need  of  up  to  2  million  units 

d  irlng  this  decade.  And  pent-up  de- 

only  build  up  Inflationary  pree- 

houslng  prices  In  the  future. 

I  nterest  rates  have  dramatically  in- 

<  he  failure  rate  In  the  construction 

In   the  first  7',-i    months  of   1981. 

fa^ures  In  the  construction   Industry 

41  To   over  the  same  period  of  last 

ures  among  general  building  con- 

vere  up  by  28%  over  the  same  period 

Subcontractor   failures   were   more 

^ith  the  number  of  failures  up  by 

T  lis  Is  particularly  significant  since 

comparisons   for    1981    are   being   made 

) — the  worst  year  for  construction 

n  record.  If  Interest  rates  do  not  fall 

I  ear  future,   the  unfortunate  result 

1  hat  many  more  businesses  will  fall. 

pi  ecipitous  drop  In  housing  starts  has 

cant  Impact  on  the  overall  econ- 

Islng  the  unemployment  rate  In  the 

trades.  The  official  construction 

ent  rate  Is  16.3  percent  and  over 

rage  and  salary  workers  are  out  of 
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t  Ime  homebuyers  in  particular  have 
out  of   the  housing  market  by 
I  rest  rates.  Each  one  percent  increas? 
rates  puts  a  median-priced  home 
he   reach   of   over   860.000   families, 
current  mortgage  interest  rate  of  17 
$60,000  mortgage  carries  a  principal 
payment   of   $855   per   month, 
l^uslng-related    expenses    bring    the 
housing  expenditure  to  $1,070.  This 
an   annual   Income   of   $38,520  and 
10  percent  of  all  first-time  buyers 
for  this  median-priced  home. 
Reserve  Board  policies  of  al- 
last  two  years,  along  with  the  rapid 
on   of  financial  Institutions,  have 
chaos  In  the  financial  markets, 
credit-sensitive    industries   such    as 
We  believe  that  non-lnfiation- 
to  lower  Interest  rates  would  re- 
by  restoring  business  and  con- 
c(}nfidence  in  the  economy  and  by  in- 
production.  employment  and  com- 
In  the  marketplace.  We  believe  that 
and  Congress  should  pur- 
policies  that  reward  increased 
encourage  business  investment 
savings,  and  reduce  unneces- 
castly  government  regulations, 
reasons,  we  support  your  resolu- 
would  promote  the  availability  of 
productive  enterprises  while  llmit- 
llversion  of  credit  to  nonproductive 
as  corporate  mergers  and  takeovers. 
Id  help  ensure  the  financial  health 
business  and  financial  institutions 
the  housing  industry,  and  promote 
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productive    growth    throughout    the    entire 
economy. 

Sincerely, 

Herman  J.  Smitb. 

President, 

Crtteria  Established  bt  the  Committee  on 
Interest  and  Dividends  for  Interest  Rates 
Charged  by  Commercial  Banks 

1.  A  major  purpose  of  the  criteria  described 
below  is  to  protect  small  business  and  farm 
borrowers  against  burdensome  increases  in 
Interest  rates,  and  yet  make  it  possible  for 
rates  on  loans  to  large  national  firms  to  re- 
spond fiexlbly  to  changes  In  money  market 
conditions.  It  is  not  Intended,  however,  either 
in  the  case  of  loans  to  large  firms  or  to  small 
firms,  to  interfere  with  normal  business  prac- 
tices relating  to  differentials  in  interest  rates 
that  reflect  credit  risk  and  similar  factors. 

2.  Major  corporations  ordinarily  have  ex- 
tensive banking  relationships  across  the 
country.  The  "large-business  prime  rate"  Is 
to  bs  understood  as  the  rate  charged  by  a 
commercial  bank  on  short-term  loans  to  large 
businesses  with  the  highest  credit  standing. 
This  rate,  which  corresponds  to  what  is  now 
usually  termed  the  prime  rate,  generally  will 
apply  to  borrowers  who  have  access  to  na- 
tional money  and  capital  markets. 

3.  Small  businesses  and  farms  normally  are 
restricted  to  local  banking  sources  and  do 
not  have  access  to  national  money  markets. 
The  "small-business  prime  rate."  which  will 
apply  to  such  borrowers.  Is  to  be  understood 
as  the  best  rate  charged  by  a  bank  to  Its  most 
credit-worthy  local  customers.  This  rate  may 
vary  from  bank  to  bank. 

4.  The  interest  rate  charged  by  a  commer- 
cial bank  on  a  business  loan,  whether  to 
a  large  or  small  firm,  is  part  of  Its  structure 
of  rates  reflecting  degree  of  risk,  size  of  loan, 
and  other  factors.  This  structure  Is  to  be 
based  on  the  "large-business  prime  rate"  In 
the  case  of  large  borrowers,  and  on  the 
"small-business  prime  rate"  In  the  case  of 
small  businesses  and  farms. 

5.  For  present  purposes,  a  small  business 
is  any  domestic — commercial,  industrial,  or 
agricultural — borrower  whose  total  borrow- 
ings outstanding  at  any  one  time  over  the 
preceding  12  months  (exclusive  of  long-term 
real  estate  mortgage  debt)  did  not  exceed 
$350,000  and  whose  assets  do  not  exceed  $1 
million.  This  definition  covers  the  great  ma- 
jority of  business  establishments  and  farms. 

6.  Banks  may  extend  application  of  the 
small  business  rate  structure  to  any  firm 
regardless  of  size. 

7.  Rates  charged  by  a  commercial  bank 
on  loans  to  large  firms  may  respond  flexibly 
to  changes  in  open  market  interest  rates. 
By  kesping  the  "large-business  prime  rate" 
consistent  with  the  cost  of  borrowing  from 
alternative  market  sources,  the  recent  large 
diversion  of  financing  from  the  commercial 
paper  market  to  banks  would  be  halted  and 
tendencies  toward  excessive  and  unhealthy 
expansion  of  bank  credit  would  be  moderated. 

8.  If  an  Increase  In  the  "large-business 
prime  rate"  occurs,  it  should  be  made  in 
moderate  steps  In  order  to  avoid  disruptive 
market  effects. 

9.  Rates  charged  by  a  commercial  bank  to 
small  business  and  farm  borrowers  should 
remain  at  levels  no  higher  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  the  date  these  criteria  are  issued 
unless  an  Increase  can  be  fully  Justified  by 
increases  in  costs.  If  increases  in  these  rates 
occur,  they  are  to  be  decidedly  smaller,  and 
are  also  to  be  made  less  frequently,  than 
changes  In  rates  on  loans  to  large  firms. 

10.  Interest  rates  charged  by  banks  on 
home  mortgage  loans  and  consumer  loans 
should  remain  under  special  restraint.  They 
are  to  continue  relatively  stable  even  If  the 
"large-business  prime  rate"  and  associated 
rates  move  up  significantly. 

11.  Any  Increase  In  rates  to  small  business 


and  farm  borrowers,  to  home  mortgage  bor- 
rowers, and  to  consumer  borrowers  must  be 
Justified  by  Increase  In  the  cost  of  lendable 
funds  and  other  operating  costs  related  to 
the  commercial  banking  function,  to  the 
extent  that  such  increased  costs  are  not  off- 
set by  higher  earnings  on  large  business  loans 
and  other  loans  and  Investments.  Any  In- 
crease In  rates  Justified  by  costs  should  not 
be  unduly  concentrated  In  any  single  cate- 
gory of  loans. 

12.  Since  under  the  current  economic  sta- 
bilization program,  all  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety— business  firms  and  wage  earners 
alike — are  called  upon  to  forego  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  welfare  some  of  the  earnings 
that  they  might  otherwise  have  realized, 
banks  should  accept  similar  restraints.  While 
present  criteria  provide  for  flexibility  in  the 
"large-business  prime  rate."  Increases  In  a 
bank's  entire  structure  of  lending  rates  must 
in  no  Instance  lead  to  undue  Increases  in  the 
bank's  profit  margin. 

13.  If  Increases  In  Interest  rates  on  loans 
occur,  they  shall  not  raise  the  bank's  over- 
all profit  margins  on  domestic  operations 
(excluding  revenues  from  service  functions 
such  as  trust  departments  and  data  process- 
ing) above  the  average  of  the  best  two  years 
In  the  four  preceding  calendar  years.  For 
purposes  of  this  test,  the  proflt  margin  is 
defined  as  the  ratio  of  net  operating  Income, 
on  a  fully  taxable  equivalent  basis  before 
income  taxes  and  securities  gains  or  losses, 
to  gross  operating  income  on  a  fully  taxable 
equivalent  basis. 

14.  Commercial  banks  are  to  continue  to 
meet  legitimate  credit  needs  of  home  buyers, 
consumers,  small  business,  and  farmers.  Pe- 
riodic reports  will  be  required  to  assure  that 
these  needs  are  being  met. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
others  who  worked  to  draft  this  legisla- 
tion. There  is  a  strong  and  growing  con- 
sensus within  this  country  to  end  the  in- 
terest rate  emergency  that  is  damaging 
our  economy  and  our  people.  There  is 
overwhelming  support  for  firm  action  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  in  the  Senate — and 
I  hope  that  support  will  be  bipartisan. 

The  unemplo.vment  rate  is  skyrocket- 
ing. It  is  nearly  13  percent  in  my  State  of 
Michigan.  We  have  more  people  unem- 
ployed in  the  United  States  today  than 
we  have  had  at  any  time  since  1939. 

The  Federal  deficit  Is  soaring,  and 
much  of  the  increase  is  caused  by  the 
high  interest  rates,  which  inflate  the  cost 
of  Government  borrowing.  High  inter- 
est rates  shut  down  the  economy,  causing 
revenues  to  diminish  and  Federal  ex- 
penses to  increase,  and  the  deficit  is  fur- 
ther increased. 

Some  economists  within  President 
Reagan's  inner  circle  have  admitted  the 
need  for  a  significant  midcourse  correc- 
tion. The  need  to  have  a  new  policy  mix. 
They  have  admitted  the  need  for  a  signif- 
icant easing  of  monetary  policy  for  a 
major  effort  to  bring  down  interest  rates 
and  for  a  new  policy  to  target  a  sufficient 
credit  into  those  sectors  of  the  economy 
that  are  being  crippled  and  starved  by 
the  high  interest  rates. 

Well,  it  appears  that  those  voices  have 
gone  unheard  and  the  administration  is 
determined  to  continue  this  monetary 
overkill,  to  continue  the  high  interest 
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rate  policy  and.  in  effect,  to  shut  down 
the  economy  with  a  recession.  Of  course, 
that  means  driving  those  segments  of 
the  economy  that  are  interest-rate  sen- 
sitive into  a  virtual  depression.  That  is 
precisely  what  we  see  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  in  the  construction  industry. 
It  is  what  we  see  increasingly  in  the  au- 
tomobUe  industi-y.  We  see  it  increasingly 
among  all  small  business,  in  farming 
and  in  medium-sized  manufacturing 
firms.  We  see  its  effect  on  millions  of 
individuals  and  families  across  the 
country. 

There  is  no  absence  of  credit  at  very 
high  rates  for  the  big  shooters  in  our 
society.  Big  companies,  that  want  to 
raid  other  corporations  that  are  tempo- 
rarily in  distressed  circumstances,  can 
get  credit  to  finance  takeover  bids.  These 
corporate  raids  and  mergers  produce  no 
new  real  economic  activity,  no  supply 
side  stimulus,  which  many  of  us  would 
like  to  see.  But  much  of  the  credit  today 
Is  being  siphoned  away  for  those  pur- 
poses while  key  productive  sectors  of 
the  economy  are  being  starved  for  credit 
and  are  unable  to  function. 

The  rate  of  bankruptcies  in  the  United 
States  is  todav  running  at  a  record  level. 
The  rate  is  increasing.  We  are  seeing  a 
cascade  of  damage  across  the  land  and 
throughout  the  economy.  I  think  it  will 
leave  us  with  permanent  hardship  and 
weakness  for  many  years  to  come. 

That  is  why  it  is  essential  that  the 
President  exercise  the  leadership  that 
only  he  can  exercise.  That  is  why  he 
should  signal  a  new  monetary  policy. 
That  is  why  he  should  say  that  we  have 
had  enough  of  the  high  interest  rates, 
that  we  have  had  enough  of  this  policy  of 
deliberate  recession,  and  that  it  is  time  to 
target  sufficient,  affordable  credit  Into 
those  credit-starved  sectors  that  are 
now  being  damaged. 

We  are  confident  that  the  President 
can  use  his  well-known  persuasive  pow- 
ers to  convince  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
change  the  policy  mix.  I  am  confident 
that  major  steps  could  be  taken  not  only 
to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  credit  to 
those  sectors  that  we  have  mentioned 
but  also  to  bring  down  the  rates  to  levels 
that  are  more  in  line  with  what  any  ^air 
person  could  justify  at  this  time. 

The  current  strategy  of  rationing 
credit  by  price  is  clearlv  a  wrong  one. 
The  damage  it  is  wreaking  on  society 
goes  far  beyond  anything  that  possibly 
can  be  justified. 

Our  hope  is  that  the  President  will 
take  this  initiative  as  an  offer  of  support 
and  help  from  those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  feel  that  it  is  time  to 
change  the  interest  rate  policy.  Our  hope 
is  that  this  will  begin  a  new.  cooperative 
effort  to  get  these  rates  down,  to  start 
getting  people  back  to  work,  and  to  stim- 
ulate some  of  the  investment  in  America 
that  we  desperately  need  to  increase 
productivity  and  restore  real  growth  in 
the  United  States. 

The  President  has  enormous  persua- 
sive power.  We  all  saw  that  recently 
when  he  was  persuading  Members  to 
change  long-held  positions  on  AWACS 
and  other  issues.  But  the  President  also 
has  the  legal  authority  under  the  Credit 
Control  Act  to  mandate  a  change  in  pol- 
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icy  if,  in  his  judgment,  the  use  of  that 
act  is  the  only  way  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  behavior  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that 
he  would  not  need  to  invoke  the  Credit 
Control  Act.  I  think  the  Fed  would  re- 
spond to  the  wish  of  the  President.  I 
think  that,  by  sitting  down  with  the 
leaders  of  the  various  sectors  mentioned, 
the  President  could,  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  develop  targets  for  the  amount  of 
credit  needed,  over  what  time  period  it 
will  be  needed,  and  what  constitutes  fair 
and  affordable  rates.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent could  quite  readily  persuade  the 
Federal  Reserve  that  a  policy  change  is 
in  the  national  interest.  I  think  we  could 
then  consider  other  elements  in  the  pol- 
icy mix  to  accommodate  the  needed 
change. 

I  believe  the  President  should  have  the 
emergency  standby  authority  that  the 
Credit  Control  Act  now  gives  him.  At  a 
later  time  I  will  move  to  extend  the  time 
period  of  the  Credit  Control  Act  so  that 
the  President  will  continue  to  have  that 
power  in  reserve  if  he  finds  that  he  needs 
it  to  protect  the  broad  national  interests. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  President  can  get  this  job  done 
without  invoking  that  legislative  author- 
ity at  this  time. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
would  respond  and  join  us  in  an  initia- 
tive so  that  he  can  more  quickly  succeed 
in  bringing  down  the  interest  rates,  suc- 
ceed in  channeling  credit  to  key  sections 
of  the  economy. 

If  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  would  make  this  a  bipartisan 
Initiative,  then  the  President  would  im- 
derstand  that  he  has  broad  backing  here 
for  this  change  in  the  policy  mix.  He 
could  understand  that  he  will  not  be  left 
alone  on  this,  that  effective  remedies  will 
not  meet  with  criticism  or  lack  of  sup- 
port. He  would  know  that  he  could  count 
on  the  active  support  of  Members  of  this 
Chamber  for  this  very  important  policy 
change. 

Ce-rtainly,  he  would  have  the  backing 
of  this  Senator. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  administra- 
tion holds  to  the  high  interest  rate  pol- 
icy, if  they  persist  toward  a  manufac- 
tured recession  with  the  mounting  bank- 
ruptcies and  the  high  unemployment,  if 
they  lock  in  this  desti-uctive  policy  mix, 
then  I  think  they  will  lose  the  support 
they  have  enjoyed  of  a  majority  of  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  They  will 
lose  the  support  that  has  been  shown  for 
a  spending  ceiling  and  for  some  tax  cuts. 
I  think  that  valuable  support  will  vanish 
if  the  administration  insists  on  main- 
taining the  monetary  overkill  for  any 
additional  period  of  time. 

It  is  my  belief  that  interest  rates 
could  come  down  4  percentage  points 
over  the  next  90  to  120  days.  I  think 
relief  would  not  have  to  wait  that  long 
in  some  key  sectors  if  the  President  and 
his  economic  advisers  were  willing  to 
provide  the  leadership  that  is  needed. 
We  are  prepared  to  support  that  change. 
We  are  prepared  to  support  that  initia- 
tive. It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
today  would  vote  in  favor  of  this  position. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  a  major  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Senate  to  take  a  solid  ini- 
tiative to  bring  down  the  high  interest 
rates  that  are  plunging  the  Nation 
deeper  into  recession  and  are  doing  mas- 
sive damage  to  key  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

The  amendment  incorporates  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  120,  which  has  the 
backing  of  35  Senators.  Three  of  my  col- 
leagues— Senators  Chiles.  Melcher.  and 
Sasser — have  shown  real  leadership  in 
bringing  this  matter  before  the  Senate. 

The  cause  of  the  high  interest  rates  is 
clear.  The  Reagan  administration  is 
holding  to  an  economic  strategy  that 
calls  for  high  interest  rates.  The  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  policy  results  in  deficit  pro- 
jections of  $100  billion  or  more  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  The  President  tries  to  offset 
that  stimulus  with  a  tight  monetary 
policy.  We  are  convinced  that  this  policy 
has  to  change — we  need  a  more  balanced 
policy  mix  and  we  need  it  fast. 

High  interest  rates  are  pushing  the 
economy  into  a  serious  recession — in 
fact,  some  industries  and  some  regions  of 
the  country  are  already  suffering  a  de- 
pression. The  warning  signals  of  a  severe 
economic  recline  are  fiashing  all  around 
us. 

The  Labor  Department  announced 
that  the  unemployment  rate  in  the 
United  States  rose  to  8  percent  last 
month.  That  is  the  highest  level  of  un- 
employment since  the  late  fall  of  1975. 
And  unemployment  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  worsen  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Americans  lost  their  jobs  last  month 
alone.  Many  of  them  are  jobless  simplv 
because  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
stubborn  insistance  on  high  interest 
rates. 

That  shows  what  the  administration's 
high  interest  rate  policy  is  doing  to  rank 
and  file  people  across  the  country. 

It  means  that  8.5  million  Americans 
who  want  to  work  are  unable  to  find  jobs. 
That  is  the  highest  number  since  the 
Great  Depression  year  of  1939. 

In  mv  own  State  of  Michigan  the  un- 
employment rate  hit  nearlv  13  percent  in 
October.  And  it  is  far  worse  in  several 
communities  and  among  certain  groups 
of  workers,  such  as  women,  minortBes 
and  vouth. 

The  administration's  monetary  over- 
kill is  creating  this  massive  unemploy- 
ment and  creating  a  cascade  of  business 
bankruptcies  that  is  sending  the  economy 
deeper  and  deeper  into  recession. 

Mr.  President,  the  high  interest  rates 
are  creating  tremendous  economic  dis- 
tress in  sector  after  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. Small  businesses  are  particularly 
hurt  by  high  interest  rates.  But  some 
major  industrial  sectors  are  also  in  deep 
trouble  because  of  the  high  interest  rates. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  mv  col- 
leagues the  data  on  losses  experienced  in 
the  auto  industry  over  the  last  90  days. 

General  Motors  reported  a  quarterly 
loss  within  the  last  10  days  of  $468  mil- 
lion. An  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal anah-zed  that  loss  and  pointed  out 
that  GMs  reported  loss  was  infiuenced 
by  foreign  exchange  adjustments  and 
some  other  special  adjustments  in  the 
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priorities.  In  some  cases  we  were  suc- 
cessful. In  some  cases  we  were  not,  be- 
cause we  are  in  the  minority. 

We  also  cooperated  with  the  adminis- 
trations' effort  to  cut  taxes.  We  had  dif- 
ferent ideas  on  tax  cuts.  We  offered  al- 
ternatives. We  tried  to  strike  a  balance. 
In  some  instances  we  were  successful 
and  in  other  instances  we  were  not  suc- 
cessful. But,  in  the  end,  most  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  supported  the 
tax  package  despite  our  reservations. 

We  did  so  because  we  felt  that,  on  bal- 
ance, it  was  necessary  to  try  to  move 
the  coimtry  in  a  more  positive  direction. 

However,  we  are  saying  today  that  the 
high  interest  rate  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  is  not  acceptable.  We  are 
saying  that  it  is  clearly  wrong  for  this 
country.  We  are  saying  that  we,  as  Dem- 
ocrats, overwhelmingly  cannot  support 
that  policy.  We  feel  it  has  to  be  changed 
and  changed  now. 

This  amendment  would  initiate  ihat 
change.  It  directs  the  President  first,  to 
exercise  appropriate  authorities  by  No- 
vember 25  to  assure  an  adequate  flow  of 
credit  to  small  borrowers  at  affordable 
prices;  second,  to  limit  the  diversion  of 
credit  to  mergers  and  other  nonproduc- 
tive purposes;  third,  to  bring  interest 
rates  more  in  line  with  the  current  rate 
of  inflation ;  fourth,  to  consult  with  rep- 
resentatives of  credit  sensitive  sectors; 
and  fifth,  report  to  Congress  within  30 
days  on  the  effectiveness  of  those 
changes. 

We  are  laying  out  a  responsible  way 
for  that  to  be  done.  We  are  calling  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use 
his  leadership,  to  use  the  power  of  that 
office,  and  to  use  his  persuasive  ability. 
We  are  calling  upon  the  President  to 
change  tl^  high  interest  rate  policy,  to 
get  these  rates  down,  and  to  get  them 
down  quickly  enough  to  save  these  sec- 
tors that  are  being  crippled  and  per- 
manently damaged.  We  are  calling  upon 
the  President  to  stop  further  economic 
destruction  that  will  haunt  this  coun- 
try for  years  and  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  trying  to  be  con- 
structive and  cooperative.  That  is  why  we 
have  framed  this  legislative  response  in  a 
way  that  gives  the  President  the  support 
that  he  needs  to  take  this  step,  to  change 
this  high  interest  rate  policy  and  to  bring 
these  rates  down. 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that,  when  the 
President  decides  to  call  for  lower  inter- 
est rates,  he  will  have  no  trouble  per- 
suading the  Federal  Reserve  to  follow  his 
lead.  In  fact  the  Fed  has  been  following 
the  President's  lead.  Chairman  Volcker 
recently  testified  before  the  Banking 
Committee  that  the  interest  rate  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  the  in- 
terest rate  policy  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
instration.  They  are  in  partnership  on 
this,  and  the  Fed  is  following  the  ap- 
proach to  high  interest  rates  that  the 
Reagan  administration  wants  them  to 
follow. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  cross-examine 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Volck- 
er on  October  29  in  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  I  asked  him  a  series  of 
questions  about  the  signals  coming  from 
the  White  House.  This  is  what  was  said. 


I  asked  him : 

Has  the  Reagan  Administration  urged  you 
to  ease  the  monetary  policy  of  the  Fed  and 
to  bring  down  Interest  rates.'  Has  there  been 
any  sign  from  them  that  they  think  It's  time 
to  change  the  policy  mix  and  do  some  mon- 
etary easing  here? 

This  is  what  Chairman  Volcker  an- 
swered : 

Is  there  any  direct  urging  to  ease  mone- 
tary policy?  In  the  sense  I  think  you're  talk- 
ing about,  there  hasn't  been  any  direct  com- 
ment to  me  to  that  effect. 

He  was  then  asked: 
In  other  words,   the  Administration  sup- 
ports the  current  monetary  policy? 

Mr.  Volcker  responded: 

Precisely.  This  week  they  certainly  have 
supported  the  notion  that  we  need  persistent 
restraint  on  monetary  and  credit  growth  over 
a  period  of  time. 

Then  I  asked : 

I  guess  what  I'm  asking  you  then,  and  I 
think  you  answered  It,  and  that  is  that  the 
President  or  someone  speaking  directly  for 
him.  has  not  said  to  you  that  they'd  like  to 
see  a  change  In  the  monetary  policy? 

They  have  been  supportive  of  the  general 
thrust  of  policy.  If  I  may  put  it  that  way. 

Then  I  asked : 

Have  they  urged  you  In  any  way  to  do 
any  credit  targeting  to  try  to  get  some  oxy- 
gen to  some  of  these  sectors  that  are  starv- 
ing to  death  here,  the  construction  Industry? 

Chairman  Volcker  answered,  "No." 

The  question  then  was  asked,  "None 
at  aU?" 

Mr.  Volcker  responded : 

No,  they  have  very  much — Just  as  a  matter 
of  public  record,  they  are  much  opposed  to 
credit  allocation. 

I  also  found  out  that  day  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  target  for  the  growth  in 
money  supply,  as  measured  by  M-l-B. 
for  the  year  is  3.3  percent.  We  asked 
them  what  their  actual  performance  had 
been  over  the  year  with  regard  to  that 
money  growth  target  of  3.3  percent.  In 
a  rather  soft  voice,  he  responded  that 
they  had  achieved  a  money  growth  tar- 
get of  1.1  percent. 

So  they  had  achieved  only  one-third 
of  the  money  growth  goal  that  had  been 
set  as  necessary  to  keep  the  economy  on 
a  strong  footing. 

We  are  saying  today  that  it  is  time  to 
change  that  part  of  the  strategy.  It  is 
time  to  change  the  policy  mix. 

I  would  make  a  prediction  here  to- 
day: As  events  unfold  over  the  next  few 
weeks,  as  unemployment  continues  to 
rise,  as  bankruptcies  continue  to  multi- 
ply in  this  country — not  only  of  small 
firms  but  also  of  large  firms,  including 
thrift  institutions — it  will  become  clear- 
er and  clearer  that  the  interest  rate 
crisis  is  the  central  problem,  the  fatal 
flaw  in  the  Reagan  economic  strategy  at 
the  present  time. 

A  vote  for  this  amendment  is  a  vote  to 
stop  this  damaging  slide  and  a  vote  to 
turn  toward  a  more  balanced  mix  of  eco- 
nomic policies.  It  is  time  for  that  change 
to  be  made.  This  amendment  gives  the 
Senate  a  way  to  bring  about  that  change 
in  policy. 

We  know  this  approach  can  work,  and 
we  are  willing  to  give  the  President  fur- 
ther support  to  help  make  it  work. 
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Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  . 

The  amendment  embodies  the  sub- 
stance of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  120, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  this 
past  Friday  on  behalf  of  34  Democratic 
Senators. 

The  amendment  sets  forth  a  simple 
proposition:  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  will  set  forth  a  course  of 
action  that  will  bring  interest  rates 
down. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated  many 
times  before,  the  President's  econoroic 
program  will  never  work  until  interest 
rates  are  brought  down.  Any  talk  of  an 
economic  recovery  program  with  interest 
rates  staying  at  the  level  they  are  now 
is  just  that — talk.  Indeed,  I  believe  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  President  has 
now  abandoned  his  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget — and  I  never  thought  in  my  life- 
time, Mr.  President,  that  I  would  hear  a 
President  from  a  party  opposite  from 
mine  make  a  public  statement  or  have 
his  administration  make  the  statement 
that  he  was  abandoning  the  goal  of  a 
balanced  budget — is  I  think  he  is  forced 
to  do  it  because  of  the  adverse  impact 
that  high  interest  costs  have  had  on 
Federal  revenues  and  on  spending. 

As  I  indicated  last  week,  recent  reve- 
nue and  spending  forecasts  indicate  that 
revenues  are  going  to  be  off  by  some  $21 
billion  and  interest  rate  outlays  are 
going  to  rise  by  some  $56  billion  due 
purely  and  simply  to  higher  interest 
rates  between  now  and  1984.  Thus,  a 
forceful  Presidential  effort  to  bring  in- 
terest rates  down  could  have  a  very 
salutary  effect  on  the  administration's 
desire  to  bring  interest  costs  within 
bounds,  gradually  moving  toward  atid 
reaching  a  balanced  budget  in  the  near 
future. 

I  also  believe  that  a  forceful  Presiden- 
tial program  of  action  on  high  interest 
rates  could  help  American  business  con- 
fidence as  well. 

Mr.  President,  as  Dun's  Business 
Monthly  noted  recently,  in  1961,  8.6  per- 
cent of  business  profits  went  to  pay  off 
interest  expenses.  But  by  1980,  interest 
rate  expenses  had  increased  to  31.2  per- 
cent or  some  $56  billion  in  business 
profits  eaten  up  in  paying  interest  rate 
costs. 

Indeed,  there  are  many,  many  Amer- 
ican corporations  that  are  now  paying 
more  in  interest  costs  than  they  are 
making  in  profits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  tables  indicating  the  interest 
cost  burdens  of  American  corporations 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More    Interest    Than    PKOrrrs 

Here  are  thirty  companies  for  whom  In- 
terest expense  represented  more  than  half 
of  their  combined  pretax  earnings  and  in- 
terest In  the  first  half  of  1981.  The  list  in- 
cludes only  companies  that  paid  at  least 
930  million  In  Interest  and  is  drawn  from 
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the    reports    for    about    2,100    nonfinanclal 
companies. 

c  (Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


Company 


Braniff  International 

Continental  Aiilines 

Chrysler 

Filmways 

Pan  Ameiican  World  Airways. 

Wainer-Lambort 

fati  Motor 

United  Airlines 

Coastal - 

Republic  Aiilines 

Eastern  Aiilines 

Jim  Walter 

F.  W.  Woolworth 

Evans  Products 

AVCO 

Sears,  Roebuck 

Ti;ei  International 

Lockheed 

GOV 

Ashland  Oil 

Ameiican  Aiilines . 

City  Investini 

V/estern  Union 

Singer 

Dome  Petroleum 

NVF 

RCA. 

U.S.  Home _ 

Sharon  Steel 

Charter 


•  Net    interest    after     interest    income    and/or    interest 
capitalization. 

Wow!    What   a   Bn.1. 
The  25  companies  that  paid  the  largest 

bills  for  Interest  In  the  first  half  of  1981. 
(In  mUllonsI 

6-month 

Company:  interest 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph.  $2, 115 

Sears.  Roebuc'< 710* 

General  Telephone  &  Telegraph..  602 

British  Petroleum 476* 

Trnneco 397 

Shell  OU 392 

International    Telephone   &   Tele- 
graph  389* 

General  Motors 365 

Exxon 341  • 

Pord  Motor 316 

Dow  Chemical 285 

MobU 246 

Atlantic  Richfield 224* 

Standard  Oil  of  Ohio 222* 

Sun 213* 

AVCO 203 

General  Electric 198 

Dome  Petroleum . . ....  193 

BCA 186 

Philip    Morris 183 

Tntematlonal  Business  Machines —  181 

Texaco 164» 

Standard  OU  (Indiana) 161  • 

City   investing   164* 

Sperry 139 

•Net  Interest  after  Interest  Income  and/or 
Interest  capitalization. 

Mr.  SASSER.  So  whether  you  look  at 
the  interest  rate  problem  from  the  public 
or  private  sector,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly evident  that  we  must  bring  inter- 
est rates  down  for  a  strong  and  enduring 
program  of  economic  recovery.  Indeed, 
Mr.  President,  we  are  at  the  point  now 
where  we  have  to  bring  interest  rates 
dowrr  not  just  for  economic  recovery,  but 
for  economic  survival. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
time  for  action  on  high  interest  rates  is 
now.  Unemployment  is  at  the  8-percent 
level.  Mr.  President,  imemployment  in 
my  State  has  been  at  the  8-percent  level 
for  2  months. 

Automobile    and    housing   sales    are 


plummeting.  Last  year  we  lost  2,000  auto- 
mobile dealers  out  of  our  auto  dealer 
network.  A  significant  portion  of  the  auto 
dealer  network  in  this  country  last  year 
went  bankrupt. 

What  good  does  it  do  us  here  to  try 
to  prop  up  the  Chrysler  Corp.  or  give 
Chrysler  some  help  during  a  period  of 
time  when  it  is  going  through  a  transi- 
tion from  large  automobiles  to  small, 
fuel  eCBcient  automobiles  if,  when  the 
time  comes  to  market  the  vehicle,  the 
smaU  dealer  on  Main  Street  has  gone 
bankrupt,  primarily  because  of  high  in- 
terest rates? 

There  is  no  immediate  recovery  fore- 
cast for  the  basic  sectors  of  our  economy, 
automobiles  and  housing;  no  immediate 
recovery  forecast  that  we  can  put  any 
credence  in  until  interest  rates  come 
down  for  these  two  very  interest  sensi- 
tive industries. 

Small  business  bankruptcies,  Mr. 
President,  have  mounted  to  astronomical 
levels  and  consumer  confidence  con- 
tinues to  plummet.  With  regard  to  small 
business  bankruptcies,  if  bankruptcies 
continue  at  the  present  rate  that  small 
businesses  were  bankrupting  in  the  first 
9  months  of  this  year,  we  shall  have  more 
business  bankruptcies  in  the  year  1981 
than  in  any  year  save  one  since  the 
depths  of  the  depression  in  the  year  1933. 

In  light  of  all  this  economic  havoc, 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  it  is  emi- 
nently reasonable  for  the  President  to 
"jawbone"  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  bring  interest  rates  down.  Jaw- 
boning simply  means  looking  them  in 
the  eye,  talking  to  them,  discussing  this 
very  vital  issue  with  them  and  bringing 
to  bear  on  Mr.  Volcker  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
the  unusual  powers  of  persuasion  that 
this  President  seems  to  possess.  Indeed, 
after  15  or  20  or  30  minutes  in  the  Oval 
Office  with  this  President,  or  upstairs  in 
the  living  quarters,  strong  U.S.  Senators, 
who  have  taken  strong  positions  on  the 
floor  of  this  body  and  elsewhere  on  is- 
sues that  come  before  us.  after  exposure 
to  this  President  for  15  or  20  or  30  min- 
utes and  his  powers  of  persuasion,  find 
that  their  minds  are  changed. 

I  want  to  see  this  President  use  some 
of  these  powers  of  persuasion  that  are 
almost  magical  on  Mr.  Volcker,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
That  is  where  we  need  to  have  this  Presi- 
dent's persuasive  powers  used:  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  an  effort  to 
drive  down  interest  rates  so  our  business 
people  can  start  doing  business  again,  so 
our  farmers  can  borrow  money  to  put 
crops  into  the  groimd,  and  so  business 
and  the  economy  can  pick  up  again. 

Congress  has  approved  about  85  per- 
cent of  all  the  specific  spending  reduc- 
tions that  the  President  sent  to  us  in 
the  reconciliation  process.  We  have  also 
approved  some  92  percent  of  the  tax  re- 
ductions that  were  recommended  by  the 
administration  in  their  tax  package.  So 
the  present  program  of  economic  recov- 
ery clearly  bears  the  President's  stamp, 
and  the  American  people  feel  very 
strongly  that  this  President  and  this  ad- 
ministration have  gotten  everything  they 
need  out  of  this  Congress  to  get  this 
economy  moving  again.  The  President 
has  asked  Congress  to  approve  substan- 
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t'hat.  Mr.  President:  Six  out 
Americans  who  would  be  ready 
house  this  coming  year  may 
to  do  so  because  there  may 
available  for  purchase.  Mr. 
mark  my  words:  We  are  going 
whirlwind  in  later  years  when 
I  osts  inflate  due  to  the  pent-up 
or  new  housing.  If  this  housing 
continues,   we   may  simply  find 
are  fewer  and  fewer  builders 
are  willing  or  able  to  build  the 
w  len  we  need  them. 
t3d&5^.    for   example,    the   Wall 
Journal  reports  that  2,660  con- 
contractors    have    filed    for 
this  year.  50  percent  more 
for  bankruptcy  in  1980  and 
more  bankruptcies  in  the  con- 
area   than   were  recorded  in 
a  deep  housing  recession.  It 
exaggeration  to  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
all  this  havoc  is  being  created 
nterest  rates. 

friend  in  the  homebuilding  in- 
Memphis,  Tenn..  tell  me  not 
10  days  ago  that  they  at- 
to  have  a  meeting  of  all  the 
to  discuss  what  could  be 
the  economic  situation.  Al- 
of  them  came.  Then  they  had 
of  these  same  homebuilders  in 
lay  out  for  them  the  steps  that 
for  them  to  take  to  de- 
They  had   a  stand- 
crowd  of  homebuilders  come 
bankruptcy  session  to  learn  how 
of  business  and  how  to  declare 
That  is  the  status  of  the 
industry  in  my  State  to- 


nec  !ssary 


President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
the   housing   depression   be 
the  Record  at  this  point, 
being  no  objection,  the  article 
ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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Losses   Mount   as   PROLONcin) 
Sl^mp  in  HousrNG  Continues 
(By  G.  Christian  HlU) 
Cttt.    Mo. — Robert   O.    McCoUom 
wistful,  grizzled  look  of  a  prospector 
struck  it  rich  only  to  lose  it  all  to 


fits.  The  lanky.  39-year-old  for- 

began   a   home-bulldlng 

n    1969.   parlaying   $350   from   the 

old  Chevrolet  into  a  falr-slzed  for- 

mld- 1970s.  He  gained  a  reputa- 


tie 


tlon  for  building  Innovative,  well-designed^ 
homes.  But  In  September.  Mr.  McCoUom 
filed  for  bankruptcy.  Joining  hundreds  of 
home  builders  ruined  by  two  years  of  high 
Interest  rates  that  have  sapped  sales. 

Nonetheless.  Mr.  McCollom  views  his 
troubles  with  equanimity.  "I  made  some 
bad  business  decisions."  he  says,  "but  they 
wouldn't  have  been  fatal  without  the  eco- 
nomic downturn."  He  adds.  "This  fall,  we 
builders  will  drop  like  leaves." 

OMINOUS   ASSESSMENT 

Most  home  builders  and  lenders  agree  with 
his  ominous  assessment.  Builders  have  been 
hammered  by  the  longest  housing  slump 
since  World  War  II.  Although  many  of  them 
shut  down  early  and  trimmed  Inventories, 
others  were  caught  with  raw  or  developed 
land  and  partly  built  or  completed  homes, 
financed  at  steadily  ballooning  Interest  rates. 
With  home  sales  at  record  lows,  their  huge 
carrying  costs  have  finally  exhausted  the 
profits  they  made  in  the  good  years  after  the 
1973-75  recession. 

The  current  housing  recession  Is  markedly 
different  from  prior  ones  In  the  mood  of  de- 
spair It  Is  spread  throughout  the  Industry. 
For  the  first  time  In  50  years,  this  usually 
optimistic  breed  doesn't  see  much  chance  of 
a  recovery  or  a  boom  In  the  near  future. 

"Much  of  the  building  fraternity  Is  reach- 
ing a  shocking  conclusion,"  says  Merrill  But- 
ler, a  California  builder  and  past  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Home  BuUd- 
ers  (NAHB).  "That  Is.  mortgage  rates  will 
stay  high  through  much  of  1982.  and  It  Is 
better  to  take  your  medicine  now  than  In  six 
months.  The  small  builder  is  Just  t}elng 
wiped  out.  and  ifs  going  to  get  worse." 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year.  2.660 
construction  contractors  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy, up  nearly  50  percent  from  the  1980 
period,  according  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  In  all 
of  1975,  2,262  contractors  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy. Bankruptcy  filings  by  subcontractors 
have  Increased  120  percent  so  far  in  1981 
from  last  year.  These  trends  are  likely  to 
ccmtlnue  because  lenders'  foreclosures  on 
new  housing  developments  have  picked  up 
In  the  last  60  days,  especially  In  previously 
hot  markets  such  as  Texas  and  Southern 
California. 

LOSING    THEIR    SHIRTS 

And  lots  of  builders  are  losing  their  shirts 
In  ways  that  don't  show  up  In  the  failure  sta- 
tistics. Some  are  handing  projects  back  to 
lenders  In  lieu  of  foreclosure,  which  avoids  a 
court  action  but  still  wipes  out  their  entire 
Investment.  Others  are  subsidizing  home 
buyers  by  paying  lenders  to  offer  below- 
market  interest  rates,  or  are  auctioning  off 
property  or  selling  entire  subdivisions  to  in- 
vestor groups  at  cut-rate  prices.  These  agree- 
ments cost  them  much  of  the  equity  they 
have  built  up  over  the  years. 

Builders  aren't  the  only  ones  hurt  by  the 
housing  slump.  Some  financial  experts  believe 
the  national  economy  will  remain  sluggish 
without  a  robust  recovery  in  housing,  which 
acounts  for  4  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  The  NAHB  predicts  that  housing 
starts  will  total  only  1.07  million  units  this 
year,  down  18  percent  from  la.'rt  year's  1.31 
million  starts  and  the  lowest  level  since  1946. 
A  further  slowdown  could  lead  the  country 
Into   a  sharper-than-expected   recession. 

And  there  are  slens  that  the  true  depths  of 
the  plunge  in  housing  starts  haven  t  yet 
shown  up  in  government  statistics.  Many 
lenders  stopped  making  residential-construc- 
tion loans  at  least  two  to  three  months  ago. 
These  Include  Royal  Savings  &  Loan  In  Dal- 
las. Gibraltar  Savings  &  Loan  In  Houston  and 
First  Interstate  Mortgage  Co.,  a  unit  of  First 
Interstate  Bank  in  Los  Angeles  and  one  of  the 
nation's  biggest  residential  construction 
lenders.  About  halfj^  the  NAHB's  44,000 
member  builders  Mve  stopped  building 
homes. 


PENT-UP    DEMAND 


The  Industry's  problems  would  ease  If  the 
recent  decline  in  interest  rates  results  In  a 
sharp  drop  In  mortgage  rates  from  their  cur- 
rent level  of  17  percent  to  18  percent,  for 
builders  report  tremendous  pent-up  demand 
for  housing.  Such  a  rapid  recovery  occurred 
after  the  1974-75  housing  slump. 

But  mortgage  rates  haven't  dropped  yet, 
and  they  probably  won't  until  lenders  are 
convinced  that  Interest  rates  will  keep  fall- 
ing and  stay  down.  For  now,  most  lenders 
believe  that  Inflation,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  tight-money  policy  and  huge  gov- 
ernment deficits  promise  to  keep  long-term 
Interest  rates  chronically  high. 

So  the  current  decline  in  housing  produc- 
tion, which  started  in  November  1978.  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  at  least  through  mid-1982. 

The  collapse  of  housing  starts  and  home 
sales  also  appears  to  be  sparking  a  marked 
deflation  in  real  estate,  although  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  trend  is  sharply  debated  by 
economists.  Here  In  Kansas  City,  for  example, 
builders  say  land  prices  have  fallen  as  much 
as  25  percent,  and  labor,  materials  and  other 
construction  costs  as  much  as  25  percent  to 
40  percent.  In  the  past  18  months. 

One  real-estate  man  reports  concern  among 
homeowners  in  the  affluent  Johnson  County 
suburbs  of  Kansas  City,  as  partly  completed 
subdivisions  are  abandoned  by  builders  or 
neighboring  homes  are  sold  for  significantly 
less  than  a  year  ago.  In  Palm  Springs,  Calif., 
builder  Karl  Bergheer  auctioned  off  38  single- 
family  homes  last  May  for  an  average  price 
of  $205,000.  about  $45,000  below  the  average 
price  paid  by  buyers  of  identical  units  last 
year. 

"No  other  postwar  cycle  has  seen  (such) 
a  deflation  in  prices  of  homes  and  land,"  says 
Michael  Sumlchrast,  the  chief  economist  for 
the  NAHB. 

The  average  price  of  new  homes  sold  in  the 
1981  third  quarter  rose  Just  0.6  percent,  the 
smallest  Increase  since  the  1979  fourth  quar- 
ter and  down  sharply  from  the  8.9  percent  In- 
crease over  the  past  12  months.  However,  even 
these  Increases  are  supported  largely  by  sub- 
sidies given  to  buyers  through  below-market- 
rate  loans.  Such  loans  represent  hidden  dis- 
counts of  5  percent  to  10  percent  from  stated 
prices.  If  these  costs  are  taken  Into  account, 
home  prices  are  falling,  some  observers  say. 

Other  economists  doubt  that  deflation  Is 
widespread.  They  regard  reports  of  drops  In 
home  values  as  evidence  of  a  short-term 
cooling  of  overheited  prices  In  a  few  areas, 
rather  than  a  long-term  trend.  But  a  staff 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  says 
Its  governors  are  "horribly  concerned"  about 
the  housing  Industry  and  the  possibility  of 
widespread  deflation  In  housing.  That  would 
endanger  both  lenders  and  borrowers,  who 
bank  on  the  continuing  value  of  real  estate 
for  their  net  worth  and  repayment  of  loans. 

Builders'  costly  Inventory  of  unsold  homes, 
their  most  lmm<>dlate  problem,  stands  at 
about  300.000  units.  That  Is  below  the  1974 
level,  but  the  annual  rate  of  new  single- 
family  home  sales  also  is  lower  now.  As  many 
as  25  percent  to  50  percent  of  reported  home 
sales  end  up  falling  through  because  buyers 
can't  qualify  for  mortgage  loans. 

Builders  also  must  compete  with  the  In- 
ventory of  existing  homes  for  sale,  which  has 
swollen  to  an  estimated  five  million  listings 
as  existing  home  sales  have  declined  by 
nearly  50  percent  from  a  peak  recorded  three 
years  ago. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  future  Is  more  bleak 
than  In  1974,  even  though  the  oversupply  of 
new  housing  isn't  as  great,"  contends  John 
Opperman.  First  Interstate  Mortgage's  chair- 
man. "We  have  an  affordablllty  problem  we 
didn't  have  then,  interest  rates  are  higher 
and  I  think  there  Is  an  overall  expectation 
that  housing  isn't  as  good  an  Investment  as 
It  has  been  In  the  past." 

In  the  last  few  months,  First  Interstate 
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foreclosed  on  five  subdivisions  In  California, 
three  In  thQ  depressed  San  Diego  market.  An- 
other big  West  Coast  banker,  who  has  recent- 
ly foreclosed  on  seven  California  projects, 
says  "The  end  result  of  the  squeeze  on  small 
and  medium-sized  builders  will  be  lenders' 
repossessing  projects."  He  adds.  "I  can't  see 
what  will  stop  it,  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

In  Dallas,  Royal  Savings  &  Loan  since 
July  has  taken  over  56  single-family  homes 
worth  about  $6.7  million.  Builders  handed 
them  over  in  lieu  of  foreclosure.  The  S&L 
Is  having  trouble  selling  them  at  their  aver- 
age appraised  value  of  $120,000  each,  even 
though  It  Is  offering  11 74  percent  mortgage 
loans  with  no  origination  fees  and  is  paying 
an  extra  $1,000  bounty  to  real-estate  agents 
for  each  buyer  they  bring  in.  So  far,  It  has 
10  houses  sold  or  under  contract. 

Most  lenders  are  leaning  over  backward 
to  avoid  taking  back  property.  In  Houston, 
Superior  Homes  Co.,  a  large  home  builder, 
has  defaulted  on  Its  construction  loans  with 
Gibraltar  S&L.  The  Houston  thrift  is  defer- 
ring Interest  charges  on  about  60  homes  as 
Superior  attempts  to  sell  them  with  heavily 
subsidized  mortgages. 

The  outlook  is  grim,  however.  "Another 
six  months  of  these  Interest  rates,  with  sales 
volume  as  it  stands,  will  have  a  severe  im- 
pact on  any  builder's  ability  to  maintain 
debt  service."  says  Richard  Knee,  Gibraltar's 
vice  president.  "We  can  prepare  ourselves  to 
'  own  some  real  estate."  Superior's  president, 
Donald  A.  Hall,  vows  never  to  return  to 
building  tract  homes,  and  instead  will  con- 
centrate on  custom  homes. 

Mr.  McCoUom.  the  Kansas  City  builder, 
also  won't  be  building  homes  again,  at  least 
not  In  the  U.S.  Up  until  the  fall  of  1979,  he 
was  constructing  10  to  11  custom  homes  a 
year,  in  the  $100,000  to  $300,000  range.  He 
lived  In  a  fancy  house,  flew  his  own  air- 
plane, and  took  lengthy  scuba-dlvlng  and 
sailing  vacations.  "I  spent  a  whole  bunch  of 
money."  he  recalls. 

But  In  a  classic  case  of  bad  timing,  he 
began  sales  at  a  small  subdivision  in  mid- 
October  1979,  when  mortgage  rates  were 
starting  their  rapid  climb.  Mr.  McCollom  was 
trapped  with  seven  home?  and  10  lots,  $1.2 
million  of  aebt  and  Interest  expense  of  about 
$450  a  day.  In  the  next  two  years,  he  man- 
aged to  sell  three  of  the  homes,  two  at  prices 
as  much  as  $13,000  below  his  costs.  Other 
tentative  sales  fell  through  as  buyers 
couldn't  qualify  for  financing.  His  carrying 
costs  didn't  fall  because  Interest  rates  con- 
tinued to  soar. 

He  kept  his  head  above  water  by  turning 
to  remodeling,  which  generated  enough  In- 
come to  pay  his  debt  Interest.  But  that  busi- 
ness evaporated  on  July  1.  when  subcon- 
tractors underbid  him  for  $200,000  of  con- 
struction by  20  percent  to  25  percent. 

In  September,  Mr.  McCollom,  whose  home- 
bulldlng  business  Is  Incorporated,  filed  for 
protection  under  Chapter  11  of  the  Fed^al 
Bankruptcy  Act.  It  Is  possible  under  Chap- 
ter 11  for  a  company  to  survive  as  a  going 
concern  after  working  out  a  plan  to  pay  Its 
debts. 

Mr.  McCollom  contends  that  his  liabilities 
exceed  his  assets  by  so  much  that  he  expects 
to  lose  everything  In  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings. Including  about  $100,000  Invested  In 
his  houses.  His  creditors  Include  four  lend- 
ers and  several  subcontractors. 

He  now  Is  looking  for  a  job  In  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, or  som£  other  developing  nation,  man- 
aging  a   residential   construction   project. 

"This  sad  part  about  all  of  this  Is  that 
when  the  housing  market  turns,  nobody 
will  be  here,"  Mr.  McCollom  remarks.  "I 
know  I  won't  be  coming  back." 

Mr.  SASSER.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  say  that  this  amendment 
tells  the  American  people  that  we  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  are  not  going  to  stand  "by 


and  let  high  interest  rates  ruin  this 
economy:  we  are  not  going  to  stand  by 
and  let  small  business  bankruptcies 
mount  to  depression  era  levels.  We  are 
not  going  to  let  American  families  be 
denied  affordable  housing  because  of 
high  interest  rates.  We  are  not  going  to 
let  our  automobile  industry  go  under 
because  our  auto  dealers  cannot  meet 
interest  payments  to  stock  automobiles. 
We  are  not  going  to  let  American  farm- 
ers go  under  because  mounting  interest 
rate  costs  eat  into  their  dwindling  profit 
levels. 

The  President  himself  knows  that  we 
must  get  interest  rates  down  and  get 
them  down  now.  That  is  a  course  of  ac- 
tion that  wall  help  him  achieve  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  he  has  put  be- 
fore the  Congress.  Now  the  choice  is  his. 
This  amendment  offers  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  salvage  his  economic  recovery 
program,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  timely  and  positive  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
his  statement  and  his  leadership  on  this 
issue.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  those  who  are  present 
and  those  who  may  be  listening  in  their 
oflaces,  that  this  vote  will  be  a  landmark 
vote  for  this  session  of  Congress.  It  will 
be  a  key  vote  for  the  economic  future  of 
this  country.  I  urge  my  Republican  col- 
leagues to  consider  this  amendment  very 
carefully.  I  ask  them  not  to  cast  an  au- 
tomatic vote  against  it,  as  they  may  be 
urged  to  do  by  some. 

Increasingly,  the  country  will  come  to 
see  this  initiative  as  the  effort  to  change 
direction  on  the  high  interest  rates,  to 
help  those  sectors  of  the  economy  that 
are  suffering  severe  damage.  Increasing- 
ly, people  will  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  critical  opportunity  to 
adjust  the  economic  policy  mix  to  make 
it  more  responsible,  to  make  it  more 
sound,  and  to  make  it  fairer  to  all  sectors 
of  the  economy.  This  is  the  critical  op- 
portunity to  eaise  the  pressures  that  are 
causing  recession  and  depression  in  those 
lay  sectors  of  the  economy  that  are  so 
viilnerable  to  high  interest  rates  and  that 
are  being  badly  damaged. 

I  hope  that  those  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  expressed 
their  concern  about  high  interest  rates 
will  come  forward  today  and  join  us  in 
this  initiative.  I  hope  they  will  cast  their 
vote  to  set  monetary  policy  off  in  a  new 
direction,  in  a  more  constructive  and 
positive  direction. 

Irving  Krystal  wrote  to  this  effect  sev- 
eral days  ago  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Numerous  other  Republican  economists 
are  saying  that  interest  rates  are  unnec- 
essarily high,  that  the  monetary  policy 
is  unnecessarily  restrictive.  The  Federal 
Reserve  target  for  M-IB  for  the  year 
Is  3.3  percent,  and  their  achievement  so 
far  has  been  1.1  percent.  I  do  not  know 
how  any  Senator  can  vote  to  continue 
that  kind  of  performance. 

So  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
on  this  issue.  Let  us  help  the  President 
help  the  country.  More  bankruptcies  and 
more  unemployment  and  larger  budget 
deficits,  which  are  the  results  of  the  high 
interest  rates  policy,  do  not  help  the 
country. 


I  hope  they  will  imdorstand  this  vote 
for  what  it  is,  because  if  this  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted,  the  issue  will  be 
raised  again  and  again.  We  intend  to 
bring  this  issue  back  time  and  time 
again,  'f  necessary,  until  we  finally  have 
the  votes  m  this  Chamber  to  change  this 
policy.  I  hope  the  change  will  come  long 
before  rhe  next  election.  But  if  it  does 
not,  I  am  confident  that  we  will  have  the 
votes  after  the  next  election.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  and  should  not  have 
to  tolerate  the  kind  of  monetary  mad- 
ness that  we  are  seeing  at  the  present 
time.  So  this  is  the  chance  to  change  the 
high  interest  rate  policy,  and  I  urge  mv 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  to  join  us 
today  in  getting  this  job  done. 

<Mr.  SYMMS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment we  have  before  us  reminds  me  of 
some  of  the  others  we  have  had,  which 
come  to  the  floor  whenever  we  go 
through  a  period  of  economic  difficulty. 
It  is  always  very  tempting  to  look  for 
a  simple,  easy-to-understand,  very  ap- 
pealing solution 

Frankly.  I  thmk  we  all  feel  that  inter- 
est rates  are  high.  We  all  know  the 
problems  they  are  inflicting  on  our  con- 
stituents, on  small  business,  on  agricul- 
ture, on  consumers  who  want  to  pur- 
chase a  car  or  a  home.  High  interest 
rates  are  bad  for  all  those  people.  They 
are  not  good  for  this  country.  I  believe 
if  there  were  a  quick  and  easy  answer, 
any  President  or  any  Congress  that  did 
not  jump  at  it  and  do  something  about 
it  would  be  very  ill  advised  not  to  do  so. 

I  am  not  about  to  concede  that  I  like 
interest  rates  at  17  percent.  At  least, 
that  is  what  the  prime  rate  seems  to  be 
headed  toward  since  the  Chemical  Bank 
dropped  its  rate  to  that  level  last  week. 
But  a  17-percent  prime  is  a  lot  better 
than  a  20.5-percent  prime,  which  we  had 
just  a  few  months  ago;  and  certainly  It 
is  preferable  to  the  kind  of  high  interest 
rates  we  had  in  1980  on  two  occasions, 
in  December  and  March,  when  I  recollect 
that  there  were  some  different  people  in 
different  places. 

I  believe  it  would  be  fair  to  character- 
ize the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  as  a  credit  allocation  amend- 
ment. We  have  had  a  lot  of  experience 
with  allocating  things  in  this  country, 
and  our  experience  with  the  Government 
allocating  things  has  not  been  a  record 
of  total  and  outstanding  success. 

When  Government  imposed  wage  and 
price  controls  back  in  1971, 1  recall  a  lot 
of  people  thinking  that  it  was  a  nifty 
idea.  It  seemed  like  a  simple  and  easy 
solution  to  what  was  then  thought  an  in- 
tolerable rate  of  inflation.  I  think  Rich- 
ard Nixon  was  quoted  as  saying  that  4.7- 
percent  inflation  is  intolerable.  We  im- 
mediately embarked  on  those  controls, 
and  my  recollection  is  rather  vivid  of  the 
way  they  worked.  They  worked  really 
well  on  people's  wages,  but  they  did  not 
work  very  well  with  prices. 

Ever  since  then,  we  have  had  our 
flirtations  with  allocations  and  controls, 
and  I  have  not  noticed  that  things  are 
becoming  noticeably  better  in  response 
to  more  controls. 

It  would  be  extraordinary  if  there  were 
a  quick  flx  of  some  kind  for  today's  high 
interest  rates.  I  should  like  to  think  that 
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sne.  but  I  have  been  around  long 
Oy  this  time  to  know  that  there 
not  any  quick  and  easy  answers, 
answers  that  really  count  are  the 
require  a  good  deal  of  personal 
commitment.  Simply  by 
you  are  not  going  to  bring  down 
rates. 

not  know  what  the  sponsors  of 

truly  intend.  I  believe 

a  lot  of  very  appealing  language 

ajmendment  of  the  Senator  from 

but  I  get  down  to  the  operative 

and  what  I  find  is  a  declara- 

certain   things   should   take 

I  do  not  notice  anything  that 

forces  anything  on  anybody.  If 

became  law  and  if  the 

am  not  sure  this  would  be 

characterization  of  what  he 

do — if    the    President   chose    to 

what  would  be  the  sanctions 

would  have? 

CtllLES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

yield? 

.  I  yield. 
CpILES.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
I  should  answer.  On  one 
felt  that  the  Senator  said  he 
about  this  amendment  be- 
was   invoking  credit  controls. 
Senator  got  down  to  where  he 
the  language,  and  he  found 
were  calling  on  the  President  to 
with  the  Fed.  voluntary  actions; 
Senator  became  critical  of  that 
it  did  not  tell  the  President  ex- 
he  was  supposed  to  do. 
I  am  just  saying  that  the 
talks  tough,  but  when  you 
operative  clause,  it  does  not 
do  anything. 

I  think  the  Senator  will 

we  are  asking  the  President  to 

to  say  in  connection  with 

Reserve  Board.  We  recognize 

bankers,  the  heads  of  financial 

in  this  country,  are  citizens 

in  the  welfare  of  their  coim- 

as  we  are. 

that  at  this  stage,  you  do  not 

rive  the  President  a  gun  and  tell 

has  to  blast  them  out  of  their 

where  they  are.  We  feel  that  if 

speaks  as  the  person  who 

this  country,  those  bankers 

financial  institutions,  which 

and  care  about  their  com- 

and  care  about  the  Nation's 

welfare,  will  listen. 

say  to  them:  "We  have  to 

cing  all  this  money  available  for 

takeovers  and  mergers.  We 

of  rationing  money  here.  We 

policy.  We  call  on  the  Federal 

Board  to  hold  the  money  supply 

is  my  policy,  too.  My  policy 

g(^ing  to  work  if  the  small  amount 

we  have  is  going  for  these 

and  takeovers.  So  we  want  you 

directing  the  money  there. 

same  time  we  want  you  to  help  us 

y  that  we  can  see  credit  will  be 

at  a  rate  that  Is  affordable  to  the 

to  the  guy  that  Is  down 
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That  Is  where  those  bankruptcies  are. 
That  is  where  the  farmers  are  in  trou- 
ble. That  is  where  the  auto  dealer  is  in 
trouble.  That  is  where  the  housebuilders 


are  in  trouble.  And  call  on  them.  We 
leel  they  will  respond.  We  do  not  feel 
like  you  have  to  give  him  an  elephant 
tun  and  tell  him  he  has  to  go  blast  those 
bankers.  We  want  him  to  exercise  that 
Presidential  leadership. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  because  I  wish  to  call  his  atten- 
tion more  clearly  to  the  operative  lan- 
guage here  because  it  is  very  direct. 

I  refer  the  Senator  to  page  2  of  the 
amendment.  It  says: 

The  President  In  cooperation  with  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  by  November  25.  exercise  appro- 
priate authorities  to  assure  an  adequate  flow 
of  credit  to  small  borrowers  at  affordable 
prices. 

I  emphasize  the  verb  "shall."  Each 
of  the  other  paragraphs  mandates  that 
an  action  be  taken.  The  next  paragraph 
says: 

The  President  shall  .  .  .  limit  the  large 
scale  diversions  of  credit  to  nonproductive 
uses  .  .  . 

The  following  paragraph  says: 
The    President    In    cooperation    with    the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System   shall    take    nonlnflatlonary    actions 
necessary  to  reduce  Interest  rates. 

And  then  the  remaining  two  para- 
graphs also  mandate  action. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  clear  charge 
to  the  President  to  move  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  force  of  the  legislation  is  to  set 
in  motion  a  new  policy.  This  is  a  policy 
directive  on  interest  rates  and  monetary 
strategy.  This  amendment  does  indeed 
say  to  the  President  what  should  be  the 
policy  in  this  area.  And  it  says  that  the 
Senate  is  prepared  to  support  him  in 
taking  that  new  policy  direction. 

We  feel  the  President  has  sufficient  au- 
thority and  tremendous  persuasive  power 
to  meet  this  requirement.  He  can  do  so 
by  sitting  down  with  the  appropriate 
people  and  discussing  this  matter  along 
the  lines  that  we  h&ve  described. 

I  was  surprised  a  moment  ago  when  I 
heard  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
defending  the  current  level  of  interest 
rates  and  expressing  a  sense  of  relief  that 
they  were  down  to  17  percent.  Most  small 
borrowers^^as  he  well  knows,  must  pay 
prime  plus  two  points  or  more  in  many 
cases.  A  19-percent  effective  rate  just 
does  not  do  it  for  auto  dealers  today. 
They  cannot  carry  sufficient  inventory 
on  that  basis.  The  Senator  must  be  hear- 
ing that  from  those  auto  dealers  who  are 
still  surviving  in  Pennsylvania  as  I  am 
from  the  ones  that  survive  in  Michigan. 

I  think  the  Senator  must  admit  that 
home  mortgages  are  at  astronomical 
levels.  Home  mortgages  are  at  17  and 
18  percent. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  As  the  Senator.  I  think, 
will  note  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  record,  what  I  said  was  I  did  not 
endorse  the  fact  that  17 -percent  inter- 
est rates  were  as  low  as  I  wish  to  see 
them,  but  they  are  a  lot  better  than  20- 
or  22-percent  rates.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
record  will  dispute  that  point. 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  Can  we  live  with  17-per- 
cent interest  rates? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  said  I  think  rather 
clearly  that  I  wish  to  see  interest  rates 
a  lot  lower. 

I  have  to  say  that  one  of  the  things 
that  troubles  me  about  this  is  that  it 
seems  to  abandon  any  real  congressional 
role  of  doing  mifch  of  anything  about 
these  problems.  If  the  Senator  really  be- 
lieves that  we  should  get  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing down,  housing  interest  rates  in  par- 
ticular, what  we  usually  have  done  is  to 
take  a  program — Brooke-Cranston  was 
such  a  program — and  we  implemented 
it,  and  it  provided  a  special  kind  of  sec- 
ondary market  operation  to  bring  inter- 
est rates  down  for  home  mortgages.  It 
pumped  more  money  into  that  market. 

What  is  very  difficult  to  understand, 
and  the  reason  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
support  this  amendment,  is  that  it  tells 
you  to  bring  interest  rates  down  in  some 
areas  but  does  not  tell  you  where  to  raise 
them  in  other  areas  because  sure  as  the 
Lord  made  little  green  apples  if  you  push 
them  down  here  something  is  going  to 
go  up  there. 

I  can  understand  why  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendment  do  not  want  to  say 
where  interest  rates  are  going  to  go  up 
because  that  is  going  to  make  someone 
mad  and  to  the  extent  you  push  down 
in  other  places  I  guess  I  would  not  want 
to  tell  anyone  what  that  was  going  to 
do  either. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
time.  I  just  yielded  to  the  Senator  a 
moment  ago. 

It  seems  to  me.  If  you  really  are  con- 
cerned about  the  automobile  industry, 
maybe  you  should  do  what  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  did  with  the  Chrysler 
bailout.  We  put  aside  $l!/2  billion  and 
we  bailed  out  an  industry,  or  maybe  we 
can  do  it  to  help  the  consumers  and  we 
have  some  kind  of  specific  subsidy  for 
consumers  to  buy  cars. 

But  I  believe  it  is  legislative  hocus- 
pocus  to  say  that  by  passing  an  amend- 
ment as  this  we  are  going  to  do  anything 
particularly  when  it  is  a  declaration  of 
policy  and  the  language,  as  any  reason- 
able person  would  understand  it,  would 
be  laudatory. 

I  wish  to  yield,  if  he  is  prepared,  to  my 
distinguished  co-manager  of  this  bill. 
Senator  Proxmire,  for  any  comments 
he  cares  to  make  about  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose this  amendment. 

I  do  wish  to  congratulate  the  authors 
of  the  amendment  on  the  first  part  of  it. 
It  is  about  as  clear,  emphatic,  and  elo- 
quent a  criticism  of  high  Interest  rates 
as  I  have  read  anywhere,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent statement  down  to  the  first  third 
of  page  2  where  it  says  "an  inflexible 
monetary  policy."  I  will  get  to  that  in  a 
minute. 

I  also  congratulate  Senators  Chiles, 
RiEGLE,  and  Sasser  on  their  speeches.  I 
thought  they  were  very  thoughtful  and 
persuasive  speeches,  and  certainly  they 
are  hitting  the  issue  that  is  the  No.  1  is- 
sue out  in  all  of  our  States  everywhere 
we  go.  I  have  been  back  in  my  State  a 
great  deal  also,  and  there  is  no  question 
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about  it.  This  is  what  is  bothering  our 
people  more  than  anything  else.  Infla- 
tion concerns  them  deeply,  but  right  now 
li;terest  rates  are  just  a  paralyzing,  cruel, 
terrible  problem  for  our  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  this  because, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania said  so  well,  this  is  hocus-pocus. 
It  is  stop  high  interest  rates  now. 

There  is  one  way  we  can  take  effective 
action  to  stop  high  interest  rates,  and 
that  is  cruel  and  tough.  That  is  cutting 
spending  and  eliminating  the  deficit: 
that  is  increasing  taxes  perhaps  in  some 
areas  if  we  have  to  do  it;  and  that  is 
balancing  the  budget  and  getting  the 
Federal  Government  not  only  with  a 
balanced  budget  but  out  of  the  off- 
budget  borrowing.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  having  a  massive  effect  on  the 
credit  markets  in  this  country  with  $1 
trillion  national  debt,  more  than  $1  tril- 
lion now,  and  going  up  all  the  time,  with 
enormous  deficits  increasing  constantly, 
with  huge  off -budget  borrowing  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  exceeded  the  budget 
deficit  last  year. 

All  this,  of  course,  has  a  tremendous 
effect  on  interest  rates,  because  that  na- 
tional debt  has  an  average  maturity  of 
less  than  a  year.  It  has  to  be  borrowed 
all  over  again  every  single  year. 

So  for  us  to  argue  that  we  can  do  this 
with  some  kind  of  Federal  Reserve  Board 
magic  it  seems  to  me  just  does  not  make 
sense. 

I  understand  that  it  is  appealing, 
because  many  people  feel  somehow  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  can  wave  a  magic 
wand  and  there  go  interest  rates  down. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  kind  remarks,  and  I 
know  how  much  work  he  has  done  in 
trying  to  get  spending  cuts  down,  and 
I  certainly  agree  with  him. 

I  think  that  the  fiscal  policy  is  tre- 
mendously importajit.  and  we  have  to 
work  on  that  side.  We  are  trying  to  do 
that  in  here.  I  join  with  him  in  his 
efforts  to  get  that  spending  down. 

We  do  know  from  everything  we  see 
that  that  is  going  to  take  a  period  of 
time. 

What  we  are  trying  to  say  Is  while  that 
is  taking  that  period  of  time  where  that 
is  working  we  know  monetary  policy  has 
a  role  to  play,  and  certainly  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  understands  that. 

We  do  not  ignore  that.  But  we  talk 
about  this  being  hocuspocus. 

I  want  to  say  I  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  say:  "Hocus-pocus  domino- 
cus.  I  want  mergers  to  stop.  It  is  not  in 
the  national  policy  of  this  country  to 
have  the  big  eating  up  the  big.  It  is  not 
in  the  national  Interest  ai  this  country 
to  have  the  amount  of  money  that  we  are 
rationing  today  going  for  mergers,  going 
for  takeovers." 

And  I  believe  the  President  could  say 
that  just  like  that.  He  might  not  use  the 
term  that  we  have  used,  the  hocus-pocus, 
but  I  believe  he  has  that  kind  of  wand. 

I  believe  he  has  got  that  kind  of  au- 
thority. I  believe  if  he  stands  and  speaks 
on  that  from  a  rostrum  or  from  the  floor 


you  are  going  to  see  those  bankers,  be- 
cause they  are  good  Americans,  are  go- 
ing to  follow  the  President  on  that,  and 
the  next  time  Du  Pont  calls  and  says  to 
Chase  Manhattan  or  Citicorp:  "I  want  to 
borrow  $10  billion.  I  want  to  set  aside  $15 
billion,  we  are  getting  ready  to  go  out 
and  take  over  ajiother  company."  maybe 
the  ninth  largest  energy  company,  as 
Conoco  was,  they  are  going  to  say: 
"Wait  a  minute,  the  President  has  asked 
us  not  to  make  money  available  for  that. 
The  President  has  asked  us  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  the  automo- 
bile dealers  and  the  small  businessmen 
and  the  farmers  and  the  companies  that 
are  going  bankrupt,  and  he  has  asked  us 
not  to  use  the  money  that  is  being  ra- 
tioned now,  and  we  want  to  follow  the 
President's  lead  in  this,  so  we  do  not 
think  this  is  the  time  that  you  ought  to 
be  involved  in  that  merger." 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  agree  with  me  that  the  President 
has  got  that  kind  of  power. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  comment 
on  that  a  little  later.  This  is  the  first  time 
since  1961  that  we  have  had  no  incomes 
policy,  no  jawboning  down  incomes  and 
prices  policy,  and  we  should  have  that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  this  particular 
amendment  is  aimed  primarily  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  its  monetary 
policy. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  do  not  think  so;  no.  sir. 
I  think  this  amendment  is  aimed  at  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  that  is  one 
difficulty  with  this,  which  I  do  not  want 
to  come  to.  because  I  do  not  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  the 
central  role  here.  I  think  we  do  in  Con- 
gress, we  do.  and  I  want  to  point  that  out 
in  a  minute. 

But.  first.  Mr.  President,  the  fact  is 
that  this  would  put.  this  resolution  really 
puts,  the  entire  onus  on  the  Fed,  on  mon- 
etary policy,  and  the  only  game  we  have 
in  town  now  fighting  inflation  is  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  tight  monetary  policy.  It 
bites,  it  hurts,  because  any  anti-infla- 
tion policy  hurts,  and  it  hurts  seriously. 

But  if  you  are  going  to  fight  inflation 
you  have  to  fight  it.  I  think  we  ought  to 
fight  it,  with  a  much  more  effective  fiscal 
policy,  and  so  does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  other  Senators,  but  I  think 
to  give  up  on  a  restraining  monetary 
policy  when  inflation,  we  know,  is  so 
strong,  would  be  a  serious  mistake  and 
is  exactly  the  wrong  way  to  go. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  before  I  yield, 
let  me  just  proceed  a  little  further. 

The  distinguished  Senators  have  also 
indicated  that  this  amendment  would 
not  necessarily  require  credit  controls. 
Well,  now  I  disagree  with  that  very 
strongly.  If  this  action  resolution,  the 
middle  of  page  2.  is  to  have  any  force  at 
all.  we  would  have  to  invoke  credit  con- 
trols: that  would  have  to  be  done  be- 
cause here  Is  what  you  say:  "The  Pres- 
ident, in  cooperation  with  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, shall  by  November  25  exercise  ap- 
propriate authority  to  insure  an  adequate 


flow  of  credit  to  small  borrowers  at  af- 
fordable prices." 

I  submit  there  is  no  way,  no  way,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  or  the  President 
can  do  this  unless  they  invoke  credit 
controls  formally,  as  they  did  in  the 
Carter  administration,  as  they  did  in 
1980,  as  the  Senator  will  recall,  and 
which  dia  not.  of  course,  achieve  the  end 
we  all  wanted  to  achieve.  It  was  a 
disaster. 

Furthermore  they  say:  "Particular  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  reducing  home 
mortgages." 

We  would  love  to  do  that.  One  way  of 
doing  that  is.  as  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  pointed  out  for  us,  to  pass 
legislation  like  Brooke-Cranston;  an- 
other way  to  do  it  is,  of  course,  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  apply  different 
reserve  requirements,  maybe  no  reserve 
requirements  for  home  mortgage  rates. 
But  that  would  require  the  invoking  of 
the  Credit  Control  Act.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  actions  that  can  be  taken,  but 
we  cannot  say  it  can  be  done  voluntarily. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  make  just 
one  more  point  before  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  again 
and  again  and  again  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  That  is  a 
copout.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  Constitution,  does  not 
have  power  over  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  Constitution  makes  it  very 
clear  in  article  I,  section  8,  subsection  5. 
that  the  Congress  shall  coin  money  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof.  We  have  the 
money  power.  That  is  what  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Fed  is  all  about.  It  is  a 
congressional  power  that  we  have  dele- 
gated to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

For  us  then  to  say  the  President  should 
do  all  these  things — we  can  do  it.  What 
we  can  do  is  take  this  resolution,  and 
wherever  it  says  "the  President"  knock 
it  out  and  substitute  for  that  simply 
"the  Board  of  Governors  shall  do  it,"  and 
they  had  better  do  it  because  if  they  do 
not  do  it  the  Congress  of  the  Unipd 
States  can  abolish  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  We  can  reconstitute  it,  we  can 
make  it  necessary  to  appoint  all  new 
members  to  it.  We  have  complete  power. 

For  us  to  say  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  do  this  when  the 
Constitution  says  he  has  to  keep  his 
cotton-picking  hands  off  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  that  is  the  responsibility 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  The  problem  is  that  the  Fed  is 
pursuing  the  Reagan  high-interest 
monetary  policy.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration wants  this. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  the  policy 
which  has  been  adopted  since  October 
of  1979  when  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  Mr.  Volcker,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Carter — and  the 
Reagan  administration  has  not  ap- 
pointed anybody  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  What  has  that  to  do  with 
today? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  October  of  1979 
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they  were  going  to  follow  a  pol- 
limiting  the  increase  of  money 
and  not  pay  any  attention  to  in- 

rates. 

F  lEGLE.  But  it  is  the  wrong  policy. 

I'ROXMIRE.  It  is  not  the  wrong 


IIEGLE.  That  is  the  point,  we 

go  back  and  change  the  policy  in 

we  can  do  something  with  the 

1981. 

^ROXMIRE.  Why  bring  the  Pres- 

it? 
itlEGLE.  Because  this  is  his  policy. 
I'ROXMIRE.  It  is  not  his  policy. 
IIIEGLE.  It  is  his  policy. 
I'ROXMIRE.  It  is  a  policy,  as  I 
was  not  the  President  of  the 
States  in  1979. 
lilEGLE.  He  is  now. 
f  ROXMIRE.  Sure  he  is  now. 
aiEGLE.   He   has  the  power  to 
this  first  by  active  persuasion.  I 
that  would  be  sufficient.  You  saw 
exercise  of  acrobatic  skill  here  in 
during  the  last  2  weeks  as 
changed  their  positions  on  the 
sale  after  they  were  subjected 
1  ersuasive  power  of  the  President, 
know  darned  well  if  the  Presi- 
f  [the  United  States  gives  a  different 
to   the   Fed   they   are   going   to 
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IIEGLE.  We  think  it  ought  to 


1  'ROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  from 

or  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

le  would  know  enough  about  the 

regardless    of    what    the 

tells  me  to  do,  I  will  do  what 

is  right  because  I  was  appointed 

Board — the  members  have  a  14- 

tej-m.  and  it  is  just  as  wrong  for  the 

of  the  United  States  to  tell  the 

Reserve  Board  what  to  do  as  to 

Supreme  Court  what  to  do.  We 

them  for  that  reason  so  that 

c^uld  be  independent  of  the  Presi- 

the  United  States  so  they  could 

a  political  policy  independent  of 

ad  ninistration  or  another. 

1 IIEGLE.  Let  me  ask  our  colleague 
our  side  of  the  aisle  there  are 
ihembers  who  serve  on  the  Bank- 
Co  nmittee.  Of  the  seven  of  us,  five 
coiiponsors  of  this  resolution,  as  I 
sui  e  the  Senator  knows.  So  a  major- 
he  Members  on  our  side  strongly 
this  legislation.  I  only  cite  this 
I  want  everyone  to  understand 
side  of  the  Banking  Committee 
hold  the  position  that  the  Sen- 
fijom  Wisconsin  has  stated. 

it  what  he  is  stating  is  a  per- 

dosition  and  not  a  position  of  our 

the  aisle  on  the  Banking  Commit- 


'ROXMIRE.  Well,  this  did  not  go 

committee.  The  Senator  is  right 

saytig  that  we  have  five  members  of 

CO  nmittee  who  are  Democrats  who 

su  Dporting  the  resolution. 


I  admire  all  five  of  them.  I  think  they 
are  excellent  Senators,  I  think  they  are 
often  right.  In  this  case  they  are  wrong. 
Nobody  is  perfect. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  make  the  point  because 
I  think  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  a  majority  of  the  Members  on  our 
side  would  not  support  the  Senators 
position.  Clearly  the  sentiment  is  to  the 
contrary.  We  think  this  authority  not 
only  is  needed  but  will  work.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  favors  the  policy  of  sop- 
ping up  billions  of  dollars  for  these  cor- 
porate takeovers  and  mergers  at  this 
time  when  many  Senators  feel  we  really 
do  need  some  supply-side  economics  at 
work.  We  need  new  investment.  That  is 
not  new  investment.  We  know  that  is  not 
new  investment.  That  is  not  creating 
new  jobs.  I  do  not  understand  why  you 
are  not  prepared  to  object  to  that  diver- 
sion of  credit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  knows  perfectly  well  that  we 
may  agree  on  some  parts  of  this.  As  I 
said,  some  of  this  language  is  excellent, 
and  I  would  agree  that  the  conglomerate 
mergers  and  takeovers,  which  are  in  the 
part  I  said  were  correct,  should  not  go 
forward,  and  I  think  that  is  right. 

I  think  then  to  bring  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  and  say  that  he 
should  violate  the  Constitution  by  telling 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  how  they 
should  operate,  and  then  go  down  the 
line  with  these  specific  areas  which  re- 
quire invoking  the  Credit  Control  Act, 
which  we  tried  before  and  which  did  not 
work,  and  that  really  virtually  ignores 
the  fiscal  policy  which  is  at  the  heart  of 
our  serious  problem,  and  ignores  all  of 
the  other  anti-inflation  programs  we  do 
not  have,  including  an  income  policy,  in- 
cluding a  free  trade  policy,  including  an 
antitrust  policy,  that  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  weakness  of  our  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Those  are  missing  ingredients  and  those 
things  are  needed. 

But  does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
not  know  that  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
Chairman,  is  sitting  down  with  members 
of  the  Reagan  administration  and  the 
President  himself  each  week  to  discuss 
these  issues? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  has  gone  on  for 
a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  know,  but  this  is 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  that  is  sitting 
down  with  them.  It  is  not  being  dictated 
to  them  bv  him. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  What  do  they  talk  about? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  exchange  views. 
They  talk  about  the  views  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  which  has  a  tremendous 
interest  in  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  What  is  the  purpose?  Is 
the  purpose  not  to  influence? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  say  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should,  in  effect, 
dictate  policy,  I  think  this  is  exactly  the 
wrong  way  to  go. 

The  Senator  from  California,  a  man  I 
greatly  respect  and  admire 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  He  is  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (continuing) .  Has  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  put  the  Federal  Reserve 


Board  under  the  Treasury  Department. 
That  is  the  wrong  way  to  go.  We  should 
not  do  that.  The  Independence  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  expertise  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  I  think,  is 
important.  We  should  have  a  consistent 
policy.  We  had  that  policy,  as  I  say,  that 
began  in  the  last  administration.  That 
should  persist.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
sure  that  if  we  talked  to  William 
McChesney  Martin  or  Arthur  Burns,  or 
any  of  the  distinguished  former  Chair- 
men of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  they 
would  agree  that  this  kind  of  resolution 
they  could  not  accept. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Arthur  Bums  did  these 
kinds  of  things. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Arthur  Bums  never 
accepted  a  dictate  from  a  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  He  did  not  have  to,  be- 
cause he  had  a  President  at  that  time 
who  was  willing  to  support  those  kinds  of 
initiatives. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  on  this  point,  Arthur  Burns  did 
accept  an  Executive  order  from  the 
President  in  1973.  On  that  basis,  he  set 
up  the  dual  prime  interest  rate  system. 
I  have  heard  Arthur  Burns  testify  in 
many  committees.  He  has  said  he  always 
attempts  to  work  with  the  President,  al- 
ways attempts  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress. But  he  accepted  an  Executive 
order  of  the  President  in  which  he  set  up 
a  dual  prime  rate  system  in  1973. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  distinguished 
Senators  know,  we  have  provided  a 
Credit  Control  Act,  which  I  think  was  a 
mistake,  which  will  expire  in  June  of 
next  year,  which  does  provide  for  the 
President  ordering  or  directing  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  apply  credit  con- 
trols. I  just  think  that  is  wrong.  I  think 
that  is  a  contradiction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  do  not  think  it  is  the  way  to  go. 

Furthermore,  as  I  say,  the  heart  of 
this  resolution,  what  is  wrong  with  this 
resolution  is  that  it  ignores  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  high  interest  rates  and  it 
assumes  that  there  is  some  way  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  can  ease  up  on 
credit,  allocate  credit,  redirect  credit, 
that  Willi  give  relief  to  farmers  and  to 
small  businessmen  and  to  homebuilders. 
I  think  it  is  a  cruel  illusion.  I  do  not 
think  you  are  going  to  get  it  that  way. 
The  only  way  you  are  going  to  get  it  Is 
the  tough,  painful  way  by  balancing  the 
budget. 

I  find  when  I  talk  to  homebuilders  in 
my  State — and  when  I  talk  to  auto  deal- 
ers, they  agree  wholeheartedly  that  the 
answer  to  this  is  a  prudent  fiscal  policy 
that  is  tough,  hard,  but  consistent,  and 
that  gets  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
the  credit  business. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  might  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
I  have  not  heard  any  of  them  say  they 
agree  the  money  should  be  siphoned 
aside  for  mergers  or  conglomerate  take- 
overs. I  do  not  find  any  of  my  home- 
builders or  automobile  dealers  agreeing 
with  that.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  please  sus- 
pend, the  Chair  would  Uke  to  inform 
Senators  that  debate  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  and  not  individ- 
ual  Members  of   the  Senate.  Senators 
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should  address  their  questions  to  a  Sen- 
ator through  the  Chair. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
yielded  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  is  free  to  con- 
tinue. He  is  doing  an  excellent  job,  as 

usual.  ,  , 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend.  Because  he  is  being  so  flattering 
and  so  congenial,  I  yield  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    S99 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment 

No.  626.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President.  Would  this  be  a 
perfecting  amendment  or  is  this  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
the  clerk  to  state  the  amendment,  I  am 
sure  it  will  become  abundantly  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  for  himself,  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr. 
Weicker,  proposes  an  imprinted  amendment 
numbered  599. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  't  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Chiles  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

Since  persistent  high  Interest  rates  are 
exacerbated  by  large  federal  budget  deSclts 
and  by  inflationary  expectations. 

Since  high  Interest  rates  are  having  a 
disastrous  effect  on  credit-sensitive  sectors 
of  the  U.S.  economy.  Including  housing, 
automobiles,  small  business  and  thrift 
institutions; 

Since  the  prime  interest  rate  has  declined 
from  22%  to  17%: 

The  Administration  shall  emphasize  and 
continue  to  implement  policies  necessary  to 
sustain  the  downward  movement  of  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
Proxmire  and  Senator  Weicker.  It  is  a 
substitute  for  the  Chiles  amendment.  It 
is  different  from  the  Chiles  amendment 
in  three  fundamental  respects. 

First  of  all.  the  amendment  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  interest  rates 
have  gone  from  22  to  17  percent;  not  as 
low  as  we  would  like,  but  they  have  been 
reduced  by  5  points  and  that  is,  by  any 
measure,  progress. 

Second,  the  amendment  says  nothing 
about  credit  allocation.  We  tried  alloca- 
tion in  this  country  before  a/id  every 
time  we  do  we  get  into  worse  problems. 
We  should  know  by  now  that  the  market- 


place, despite  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
make  people  happy  all  of  the  time,  is  still 
the  best  allocator  of  scarce  resources. 

Third,  this  substitute  places  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  policy 
squarely  where  it  belongs — ^namely,  flscal 
policy — with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and,  of  course,  with  us  to  encour- 
age the  President  to  look  for  new  ways 
of  handling  these  problems.  There  may 
be  some  new  ways  that  we  have  not 
thought  of.  At  the  same  time,  the 
amendment  comes  out  four-square  for 
having  us  maintain  the  progress  on  re- 
ducing Government  spending,  reducing 
off-budget  borrowing  authority,  and,  if 
necessary,  doing  what  we  have  to  do  on 
the  revenue  side  and,  hence,  to  achieve 
the  fundamental  goal  that  I  think  every 
homebuilder,  every  car  purchaser,  every 
consimier,  and  every  small  businessman 
really  wants  us  to  do,  and  that  is  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  Federal  deficit. 

That  is  the  bottom  line,  Mr.  President. 
That  is  exactly,  as  Senator  Proxmire 
suggested,  what  we  hear  when  we  go 
back  home.  What  I  hear  when  I  go  back 
to  Pennsylvania,  they  say,  "Get  those 
interest  rates  down."  You  say,  "How  do 
you  want  it?  What  is  the  best  way  to  do 
it?"  They  say,  "Get  the  deficit  down." 
There  is  no  two  ways  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  this  sub- 
stitute is  fundamentally  about.  It  is  going 
to  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  expect 
monetary  policy  to  be  like  the  magician's 
baton  and  simply  by  waving  it  have  all  of 
the  problems  go  away.  Fiscal  policy  is  the 
real  problem  here,  deficits  are  the  real 
problem  here,  and  they  are  what  are 
driving  these  interest  rates  up — deficits 
and  inflationary  expectations  both. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  who  believe 
that  we  have  to  continue  to  have  a  re- 
sponsible fiscal  policy  to  support  this 
substitute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port this  substitute,  but  I  would  be  hap- 
pier if  the  substitute  would  somehow  put 
more  emphasis  on  accelerating  the 
policies  of  reducing  the  deficit  and  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  I  feel  that  we  are 
not  moving  nearly  fast  enough.  There 
has  been  talk,  of  course,  by  the  President 
and  by  others  that  we  will  not  have  a 
balanced  budget  even  in  1984. 

But  I  can  support  this.  I  will  sup- 
port it,  because  I  think  it  is  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  certainly  much  more  re- 
sponsible than  the  amendment  that  it 
would  substitute. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  this  amendment.  I  am  sure 
that  it  does  not  do  all  that  we  would 
hope  for.  By  the  same  token,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  others  pro- 
vides a  few  suggestions,  none  of  which 
particularly  impact  on  any  one  of  us 
here  on  the  floor;  rather,  the  amend- 
ment gives  directions  to  someone  else. 

I  have  disagreed  with  the  President's 
economic  policy,  in  part,  during  the  past 


several  months.  I  would,  for  example, 
like  to  see  postponement  of  the  individ- 
ual tax  cut  in  fiscal  year  1983,  and  I  have 
said  so.  This  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  does  not  address  that  at 
all. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  growth  rate  of 
the  defense  budget  which  represents  an 
inordinate  increase,  pulled  back.  This 
amendment  does  not  attach  to  that. 

It  is  fine  to  say  we  are  going  to  go 
ahead  and  balance  the  budget,  but  how 
are  we  going  to  do  it? 

To  me,  the  initial  resolution  here  is  at- 
tempting to  make  the  President  a  scape- 
goat. I  do  not  think  the  substitute  is  all 
that  much  better,  but  at  least  it  does  not 
lodge  in  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  the  solutions  to  prob- 
lems which  we  are  now  undergoing. 

I  foresee  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
absence  of  a  reduction  of  the  deficit,  a 
long  and  hard  recession.  Indeed,  what  I 
fear  is  that  we  are  going  to  go  from  high 
interest  rates  to  high  unemployment. 
Then  the  interest  rates  will  come  down. 
I  do  not  accept  that  as  being  valid  eco- 
nomic policy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  rather  than  point- 
ing a  finger  we  should  all  be  working  to- 
gether on  this  problem.  The  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  know  that 
much  of  what  we  are  feeling  now  was 
originated  months  and  years  ago.  There 
is  no  point  in  worrying  about  that  now. 
Let  us  get  the  interest  rates  down  by 
whatever  appropriate  means.  Maybe  it  is 
that  the  aciministration  has  to  consider 
the  size  of  the  individual  tax  cut  and  do 
something  with  it.  Maybe  it  is  that  it  has 
to  concern  itself  with  the  excessive 
amounts  for  defense  that  it  has  asked 
for.  I  am  not  saying  that  any  one  of  these 
suggestions  is  the  entire  solution.  But  I 
know  that  that  solution  lies  both  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  down  in  the 
White  House.  I  also  know  that  some  mid- 
course  correction  is  required  insofar  as 
the  basic  Reagan  economic  policy  Is 
concerned. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  In  a  minute  I  will 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Michigan. 
He  knows,  as  has  been  mentioned  by 
my  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  that  I  fought  like  the  dickens  to 
see  that  he  did  not  get  his  bailout  for 
Chrysler.  It  was  just  that.  It  was  extra- 
ordinarily inflationary.  But  that  is  water 
over  the  dam.  I  accept  the  result.  I  think 
the  cars  Chrysler  is  producing  are  fine 
cars. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  And  cheaper. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  think  the  fact  that 
we  are  competing  on  that  basis  is  impor- 
tant. All  that  is  fine. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  essence  of  what 
we  are  arguing  about  here,  I  do  not  want 
people  to  think  that  by  "politicizing  the 
Fed  "  we  are  going  to  cure  the  economic 
ills  of  this  country.  It  just  is  not  going  to 
come  to  pass  that  way. 

I  can  remember  during  the  energy 
crisis  how  in  State  after  State  everybody 
took  their  wrath  out  on  the  public  utili- 
ties commissions.  They  wanted  the  pub- 
lic utilities  commissions  to  make  sure  the 
rates  stayed  low  instead  of  encouraging 
decontrol  and  deregulation,  instead  of 
encouraging  conservation,  all  of  which 
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corrected  the  problem.  They 
out    on    the    public    utilities 


the  reason  for  the  problem. 

are  far  more  diverse  than 

Reserve  Board.  The  origins 

problems  are  in  the  White  House. 

Senate,  the  House,  and  the  at- 

the  American  people, 
the  one  who  catches  it  in  the 
chairman  of  the  SmaJl  Business 
as  to  what  these  high  in- 
are  doing.  I  have  sat  up  there 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
and  decried  what  has  been 
The  whole  problem  I  have  with 
is  that  it  is  an  economic 
big    business    and    wealthy 
it  is  little  business,   small 
and  small  people  who  are  get- 
But  at  least  I  know  that 
h^nge  in  the  game  plan  is  in  order 
it  or  not.  and  I  do  not  like  all 
administration  will  put  some- 
the  table.  If  I  blame  anybody, 
freat  herd  of  sheep  in  the  House 
Senate  that  just  went  along 
President  for  anything  he  asked 
that  we  have  these  results,  they 
it. 

hope  we  would  support  the 
of  the  distinguished  Senator 
Peinsylvania  and  others,  and  in- 
wtiat  it  is  that  we  are  going  to 
to\|rard  without  trying  in  any  way 
signal  to  the  American  people 
r  problems  are  going  to  be  re- 
anyone  other  than  ourselves  in 
with  the  executive  branch 


Gover  iment. 

President,   a   parliamentary   In- 

Pl  lESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

state  it. 
VfEICKER.  Have  the  yeas  and 
ordered  on  this  amendment? 
1  'RESIDING    OFFICER.    They 
been. 
^^ICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
■  ^as  and  nays. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
second?  There  is  a  sufficient 

yi'as  and  nays  were  ordered. 

CHILES.  Mr.  President,  there  are 

t  lings  on  which  I  would  like  to 

.  if  I  might.  We  have  been  talk- 

whether  or  not  this  is  a  credit 

bill.  I  think  the  language  is 

that  what  we  are  talking 

are  voluntary  controls  that 

taking  about  putting  down  and 

credit  allocation.  I  would  like 

what  we  are  talking  about 

rtore  of  a  credit  protection  that 

s  *king  rather  than  a  credit  ai- 
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amendment  we  are  telling  the 

i  nstitutions  that  there  Is  a  critl- 

econ)mic  need  that  we  would  like 

respond  to.  We  are  letting  them 

t»nns  of  that  response,  both  in 

mudh  they  will  lend  the  small  bor- 

at  what  rates. 

allocation  would  be  if  we  told 

must  set  aside  a  certain  sum 


and 


of  money  and  they  would  have  to  lend  at 
a  certain  rate. 

We  are  not  telling  them  that.  A  real 
credit  allocation  system  would  set  the 
maximum  rates  and  minimum  reserves 
of  credit  for  designated  uses. 

That  could  be  done  in  two  ways:  First, 
a  simple  regulatory  approach  that  would 
require  each  institution  to  use  a  given 
percentage  of  Its  assets  for  certain  pur- 
poses and  set  appropriate  interest  rates. 
A  second  approach  is  already  commonly 
used  by  the  Federal  Government.  Loans 
are  made  directly  by  Federal  agencies  or 
assured  by  Federal  loan  guarantees. 

Direct  loans  allocate  their  face  value  of 
credit  to  specified  uses.  Guarantees  allo- 
cate credit  by  providing  below-market 
interest  rates.  These  Federal  credit  activ- 
ities have  grown  tremendously  in  recent 
years.  They  now  account  for  $147  billion 
a  year. 

I  think  that  we  on  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  have  taken  the  lead  over  the 
last  few  years  to  institute  a  credit  budget 
approach.  President  Reagan  has  proposed 
a  major  reduction  in  Federal  credit  activ- 
ities and  I  support  that  approach,  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  some  of  the  largest  Federal  credit 
programs  are  in  just  the  areas  that  we 


If  the  Senator  will  withhold,  before  he 
attempts  to  amend  his  own  amendment, 
there  has  been  no  action  taken  on  the 
Senator's  original  amendment.  So  the 
Senator  can 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment be  so  modified. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
I  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  ordenng  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  first-degree  amendment? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 600  to  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 598. 


rrr'addTe^sTng  With   t^s^Zn^^^eni^^^^^.J^^J^^;^^^]^  ^^'fr''    ^f' 
housing,  small  business,  and  agriculture.     ""*"''"°"'  ^°"^^"*  ^^^^  ^^''t^^''  '•fading 
These  programs  have  developed  over 


the  years  because  these  are  the  sectors 
who  always  get  squeezed  by  high  interest 
rates. 

I  think  the  worst  thing  that  we  could 
do  would  be  to  cut  back  on  these  alloca- 
tions right  now  in  these  programs,  at  a 
time  that  we  are  having  a  housing  short- 
age, when  we  are  having  a  squeeze,  and 
yet  we  see  $16  billion  in  home  loan  sup- 
port as  among  the  cuts  that  Mr.  Stock- 
man wants  us  to  make,  that  the  admin- 
istration wants  us  to  make. 

It  is,  "A  $16  billion  cut  in  Federal  sup- 
port for  loans  to  purchase  homes  as  a 
centerpiece  of  a  larger  effort  to  curb  the 
Government's  appetite  for  credit." 

We  are  not  doing  anything  about  curb- 
ing the  appetite  for  credit  of  that  large 
corporation.  We  are  not  doing  anything 
about  that,  but  we  say,  "We  will  take 
away  any  rights  to  refinance  or  put  your 
money  back  into  GNMA  and  turn  it  over 
again  so  they  can  go  out  and  make  a 
small  home  loan,  so  that  FHA  can  finance 
a  loan.  We  are  going  to  do  away  with 
that.  We  are  going  to  do  away  with  farm- 
ers' home  loan  credit.  We  are  going  to  do 
away  with  FEA  credit.  We  are  going  to 
curb  that  appetite.  While  we  are  curbing 
that  appetite,  let  the  good  times  roll  for 
the  big  corporations.  Big  is  beautiful." 

So  it  is  all  right  if  they  take  over  but 
just  do  not  build  any  homes,  do  not  build 
anything  at  that  level. 

That  is  what  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  should  be  addressing,  and  we 
are  hoping  to  address  that  matter  in  this 
amendment. 

T7P    AMENDMENT    NO.     600 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment 
No.  627.) 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  my  amendment 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


of  the  perfecting  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  all  after  the  words:  "Sec.  :  Emer- 
gency Declaration  Directing  the  President  to 
Assure  and  Adequate  Flow  of  Affordable 
Credit  to  Small  Borrowers."  and  Insert  the 
following: 

Since  the  foremost  domestic  goals  of  the 
United  States  are  healthy  growth  of  the 
economy  and  prosperity  of  the  American 
people;  and 

Since  continued  high  Interest  rates  are 
choking  off  productive  Investment  and  caus- 
ing lasting  damage  in  such  key  sectors  of 
the  economy  as : 

Housing  where  prohibitive  mortgage  In- 
terest rates  are  preventing  almost  all  Ameri- 
cans from  buying  homes  and  are  crippling 
the  homebullding.  lumbering,  building  sup- 
ply and  other  Industries  that  contribute  to 
home  construction; 

Automobile  manufacturing  where  high  in- 
terest rates  are  preventing  consumers  from 
financing  basic  car  purchases,  are  placing 
unbearable  Inventory  costs  on  car  dealers 
and  are  forcing  manufacturers  to  delay  vital 
Investments  In  more  productive  plant  and 
equipment; 

Farming  where  Interest  rates  are  the 
largest  factor  In  the  farm  cost-price  squeeze 
and  are  frustrating  the  ability  of  small 
farmers  to  ffnance  land,  equipment,  feed  and 
fertilizer;  and 

Small  business  where  many  well  man- 
aged firms  are  being  forced  to  close  because 
the  high  cost  of  borrowing  makes  It  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  finance  necessary  Inventory, 
minimum  working  capital  and  investments 
needed  to  remain  competitive;  and 

Since  high  interest  rates  are  cutting 
through  the  entire  economy,  unleashing  such 
early  signs  of  a  severe  recession  as: 

Unemployment  mounting  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  Industries;  and 

Business  bankruptcies  rising  at  alarming 
rates;  and 

Since  excessively  high  interest  rates  are 
having  a  damaging  effect  on  virtually  every 
American  household,  preventing  them  from 
buying  homes,  cars  and  furniture,  from  send- 
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Ing  their  chUdren  to  college,  from  maintain- 
ing their  family  farm:  and 

Since  high  Interest  rates  choke  off  the 
steady  production  of  basic  goods  such  as  beef 
cattle  and  houses,  leading  to  higher  prices 
in  future  years;  and 

Since  massive  sums  of  credit  continue  to 
be  diverted  to  non-productive  uses,  such  as 
conglomerate  mergers  and  corporate  take- 
overs; and,  combined  with  reduced  enforce- 
ment of  anti-trust  laws,  this  dual  credit 
policy  Is  shifting  control  of  business  away 
from  small  businessmen  and  farmers  toward 
a  few  large  corporations:  and 

Since  an  inflexible  monetary  policy  sup- 
ported by  the  Administration  has  added  to 
the  crisis  in  the  credit  markets;  and 

Since  these  devastating  credit  conditions 
constitute  an  economic  emergency  which 
requires  Immediate  action; 

//  is  therefore  declared  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of   America   in    Congress   assembled.   That: 

The  President  in  cooperation  with  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  by  December  1  exercise  appro- 
priate authorities  to  assure  an  adequate  flow 
of  credit  to  small  borrowers  at  affordable 
prices.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
reducing  home  mortgage  rates,  increasing 
employment,  reducing  the  excessive  financ- 
ing cost  for  auto  purchases,  halting  the  rapid 
rise  of  small  business  bankruptcies  and  re- 
ducing the  excessive  cost  of  farm  equipment 
and  supplies.  Such  actions  shall  include  vol- 
untary guidelines  appropriate  to  various  re- 
gions of  the  country  and  type  of  borrowers, 
which  may  be  altered  periodically  as  neces- 
sary to  achieve  these  purposes. 

The  President  shall  also  take  appropriate 
actions  to  limit  the  large-scale  diversion  of 
jredlt  to  nonproductive  uses,  such  as  con- 
glomerate mergers  and  corporate  takeovers. 

The  President  In  cooperation  with  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  take  nonlnflatlonary  actions 
necessary  to  reduce  interest  rates  which  are 
currently  at  levels  abnormally  above  the 
current   rate    of   inflation. 

In  deciding  upon  the  appropriate  actions 
to  assure  the  availability  of  credit  to  small 
borrowers,  the  President  shall  consult  with 
representatives  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity, the  housing  Industry,  auto  dealers 
and  small  farm  operators. 

The  President  shall  report  to  Congress 
within  thirty  days  concerning  the  effect  of 
his  actions  In  protecting  an  adequate  flow 
of  affordable  credit  to  small  borrowers  and 
reducing  excessive  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  perfecting  amendment,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  tmd  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  debated  this  adequately  and  we 
are  ready  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  perfecting 
amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley).  Witout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mi-.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  this  country  are  very  much  In 
earnest  that  we  take  some  action  here 
in  Congress  to  assure  that  high  interest 
rates  must  come  down. 

The  blame  for  it  can  be  spread  around 
as  much  as  we  want  to  spread  it  around. 
We  can  blame  Congress.  We  can  blame 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  We  can  blame 
a  worldwide  inflation.  We  can  blame  high 
energy  costs. 

But  putting  all  of  that  into  one  basket, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  cor- 
rectly determined  that  unless  high  in- 
terest rates  come  down,  they  are  going 
to  be  suffering  the  worst  recession  we 
have  known  in  years  which  could  easily 
work  into  a  depression. 

What  we  have  l)efore  us  now  is  a 
forthright  proposal,  which  many  of  us 
liave  banded  together  to  draft,  myself  in- 
cluded, to  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  correctly  address  the  problem. 

Our  proposal  is  a  very  mild  step.  It 
would  direct  the  President  to  consult 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  with  the 
idea  that  not  just  commiserating  on  the 
problem  but  action  should  begin  imme- 
diately to  reduce  interest  rates. 

In  defense  of  those  economists  who  feel 
that  rates  are  falling  now  and  are  falling 
at  a  sufficiently  rapid  rate  of  decline,  we 
should  note  what  that  means  to  business 
itseh. 

Tliese  high  interest  rates  have  in- 
cree.sed  unemployment,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  prime  dropping  from 
20 '2  percent  to  17'/2  percent  has 
stemmed  the  dangerous  tide  of  rising 
unemployment. 

Last  weeks  figures  of  8  percent  unem- 
ployment, meaning  8.5  million  American 
worker?  out  of  a  job,  is  just  the  start  of 
a  long  period  of  increasing  unemploy- 
ment if  interest  rates  do  not  drop  sub- 
stantially. 

I  believe  that  the  rates  could  come 
down  3  to  4  points  more  within  60  to  90 
days  if  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  pol- 
icies were  shifted. 

Some  economists  like  to  point  out  that 
interest  rates  historically  have  been 
about  4  to  5  points  above  the  rate  of 
inflation. 

If  the  rate  of  inflation  for  1981  is 
going  to  average  for  the  entire  year  about 
9  to  9.5  percent,  using  that  yardstick,  of 
having  interest  rates  4  to  5  points  above 
the  rate  of  inflation  would  mean  that  in- 
terest rates  should  be  right  now  at  about 
13.5  to  14.5  percent.  That  is  why  I  sur- 
mise that  a  3-  to  4-point  drop  within  the 
next  60  to  90  days  would  not  be  too  big  a 
drop,  and  would  not  be  too  fast. 

The  people  who  borrow  the  money  be- 
liev.-^  that  it  must  come  down  that  fast  in 
order  to  save  some  of  our  basic  industries. 
Let  us  talk  about  housing.  The  prime 
rate  at  around  14  to  15  percent  should 
mean  a  mortgage  rate  of  around  12 
percent.  Housing  starts  would  begin 
again.  People  would  qualify,  young  fam- 
ilies looking  for  their  opportunity  to  buy 
a  home,  but  not  being  able  to  qualify 
for  a  home  loan  now  because  the  mort- 
gage rate  is  so  high,  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  negotiate  a  new  housing  loan  at 
about  a  12-percent  mortgage  rate. 
The  forest  products  industry,  which 


has  been  clobbered  for  lack  of  bousing 
starts  and  lack  of  construction  starts 
due  to  high  interest  rates,  could  look  for- 
ward to  a  restart  in  their  industry,  put- 
ting people  back  to  work  again.  Those 
are  loggers,  sawmill  workers,  truckers, 
and  the  small  business  operators  that 
service  their  operations.  Ditchdiggers, 
cement  truckers,  laborers,  carpenters, 
electricians,  plumbers,  sheetrock  plants, 
sheetrockers,  roofers,  door  and  window- 
makers,  flooring  workers,  cabinetwork- 
ers.  all  of  the  housing  industry  would  be 
doing  something  about  jobs. 
People  v/ant  jobs. 

The  economy  would  start  to  resurge 
with  jobs  available. 

SuppUes  for  housing,  electrical  sup- 
plies, plumbing  supphes,  draperies,  rugs, 
other  flooring  materials,  roofing  supplies, 
all  those  industries  could  again  look  for 
a  startup  in  the  demand  for  their  prod- 
ucts, putting  more  people  back  to  work. 
Jobs  are  at  stake. 

Small  businesses,  connected  with  the 
housing  industry,  could  again  be  reas- 
sured that  their  level  of  business  would 
be  picking  up,  and  that  they  could  pos- 
sibly get  back  into  a  profit  posture  with- 
in the  next  several  months.  Jobs  would 
be  there. 

Realtors,  surveyors,  abstractors,  and 
accountants  along  with  bank,  mortgage, 
and  insurance  employees  would. have 
work. 

In  agriculture,  cattle  feeders  all  dur- 
ing the  summer  on  every  head  of  cattle 
they  sold,  and  it  continues  now  through 
the  fall  into  this  very  month,  are  losing 
from  $80  to  $120  per  head.  They  are 
very  skeptical  about  buying  feeder  calves 
to  replace  the  fat  cattle  they  are  selling 
out  of  their  lots.  Because  of  their  skepti- 
cism, partiaUy  caused  by  high  interest 
rates,  augmented  by  increasing  costs  for 
them,  cow  calf  operators  are  facing  a 
market  of  about  $15  to  $18  per  hundred- 
weight, in  other  words,  about  $60  to  $90 
per  calf,  less  than  what  they  had  last 
year.  They  are  in  a  very  precarious  posi- 
tion, not  just  a  losing  position  but  a  posi- 
tion that  may  drive  them  out  of  business. 
Farmers  and  ranchers  have  no  choice 
on  borrowing  money.  They  are  capital- 
intensive,  they  have  to  have  a  line  of 
credit,  their  operations  demand  that 
each  year  they  secure  from  their  lending 
agency,  whether  it  is  a  bank  or  a  pro- 
duction credit  association  or  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  they  must 
approach  their  lending  agency  for  a  line 
of  credit  and  borrow  money.  Whatever 
the  interest  rate  is  they  must  pay. 

To  the  extent  that  credit  is  available 
from  banks  or  from  production  credit  as- 
sociations, they  will  use  those  sources  of 
capital.  For  those  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers who  cannot  qualify  for  loans  from 
either  of  those  sources  or  from  other  pri- 
vate sources,  they  must  approach  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  which  is 
very  limited  at  this  time  in  the  amount 
of  capital  they  can  lend  out. 

We  are  witnessing  a  series  of  bank- 
ruptcies in  small  businesses,  in  Main 
Street  America,  and  in  farmers  and 
ranchers  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
intolerable. 

What  the  people  are  telling  us  at  home 
is  that  interest  rates  must  come  down. 
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Seni  itor 
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substitute  offered  by  my  good  friend, 
from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 
does  not  do  very  much. 

recommend  that  the  adminis- 

cintinue  to  seek  a  policy  of  lower 

itetes  to  keep  the  rates  dropping. 

believe  that  that  will  be  satis- 

the  people  on  Main  Street,  to 

in  agriculture,  to  the  people 

to  the  people  in  the  forest 

industry,  to  all  of  the  suppliers 

industries;  I  do  not  believe  It 

sj  tisfactory  to  the  car  dealers,  I 

tl^nk  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 

equipment  dealers,  I  do  not 

4^111  be  satisfactory  at  all  to  our 

industries.  It  just  does  not  do  much 

need  positive  action  now 

step  that  we  recommend  in 

amenjdment  that  has  been  offered  by 

(;;hiles,  myself.  Senator  Sasser. 

RiECLE.    and    numerous   other 

is  merely  a  first  step  toward 

er  interest  rates.  It  is  not  a 

dramatic  or  a  very  forceful  piece 

legislation,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  proper 

!  at  this  time. 
Presid€^t  Reagan,  in  cooperation  with 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
IJoard,  can  and  should  by  De- 
exercise  appropriate  authority 
an  adequate  flow  of  credit,  and 
Reagan,  in  cooperation  with 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
IJoard,  under  the  requirements 
an  endment,  "shall  take  noninfla- 
af  tions  necessary  to  reduce  inter- 
which  are  currently  at  levels 
above  the  current  rate  of  in- 
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indeed.  Mr.  President,  is  a  mild 
it  is  certainly  a  positive  step 
necessary  step  forward  in  the 
of  rates. 

less  than  this,  as  the  substi- 

by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 

ivould  do.  would  not  be  satis- 

the  American  public.  It  would 

job  done. 

needed  is  an  action  that  re- 
e  to  work — brings  about  their 
their  jobs. 

now  is  absolutely  necessary, 
our  job  in  the  Senate  now; 
deeper  recession.  This  step — 
amenjdment — is  the  least  step  we  can 

ts  inmiediate  adoption  to  gain 
of  interest  rates  by  3  to  4 
hin  60  to  90  days, 
ve  can  vote  down  the  substitute, 
the  posture  of  voting  first  on 
perf^ting  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
Florida  (Mr.  CHitEsi  which,  in 
wduld  give  us  the  opportunity  for 
down  vote  to  place  this  Senate 
for  a  positive  step  forward  for 
interest  rates.  I  hope  we  take  that 
Mr.  President. 
^RESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 


Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  then  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  finish  this  bill.  There 
are  certain  other  matters  pending. 

I  would  inquire  if  the  distinguished 
minority  manager  of  this  bill  is  in  posi- 
tion to  entertain  a  unanimous-consent 
request  in  respect  to  the  further  manage- 
ment of  this  issue — Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  trying  to  ascertain  that  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  perfecting  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  Sas- 
ser, RiEGLE,  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Baucus, 

BiDEN.     BOREN,     BURDICK.     CaNNON,     DE- 

CoNciNi,  DoDD,  Eagleton.  Exon,  Ford, 
Glenn,  Heflin,  Huddleston,  Inouye, 
Jackson,  Johnston,  Kennedy,  Leahy. 
Levin,  Matsunaga,  Metzenbaum,  Mit- 
chell, NuNN,  Pell.  Pryor,  Randolph, 
Sarbanes,  Williams,  Zorinsky,  and 
Cranston  be  added  as  cosponsors  to  the 
perfecting  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
inquire  if  there  is  any  further  good  pur- 
pose to  be  served  by  remaining  on  this 
bill  for  the  time  being?  I  have  announced 
previously  there  would  be  no  more  rec- 
ord votes  tonight.  I  am  prepared  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  entertain  a  request  to  cre- 
ate a  time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  if  there  is  no  other 

^enator  seeking  recognition  to  speak  on 

*lhis  measure.  I  see  none. 


recognition? 
B/  KER. 


Mr.  President.  I  observe 

or  almost  6:30,  and  in  keeping 

policy  announced  by  the  lead- 

and  announced  from  time 

ekccept  on  Thursdays,  and  absent 

extraordinary  circumstances,   it  is  not 

ion  of  the  leadership  to  ask  the 

stay  late.  There  will  be  no 

rbllcall  votes  today. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend  not 
past  the  hour  of  7  p.m.  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  5  min- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


t) 


LOBBYING  FOR  AWACS:   U.S.  BUSI- 
NESS COMMUNITY  LEADS  THE  WAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  becoming  clear  in  retrospect  that 
the  most  effective,  the  most  intensive 
lobbying  for  the  AWACS  sale  to  Saudi 


Arabia  was  not  by  those  concerned  about 
the  security  of  Israel  but  by  those  con- 
cerned about  the  continuity  of  business 
with  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  giant  lobbying  force  during  this 
debate  was  not  the  so-called  Jewish 
lobby  but  the  very  real  business  lobby. 
Backed  by  millions  in  financing  for  po- 
litical campaigns,  organized  in  every  po- 
litical district  in  the  country,  adept  at 
public  relations,  the  oil  and  business  lob- 
by effectively  led  the  fight  for  the  $8.5 
billion  sale. 

Several  giants  of  the  oil  and  export 
world  organized  to  support  the  sale.  Led 
by  Mobil,  United  Technologies,  and  Otis 
Elevator,  the  argument  was  made  that 
the  Saudis  had  demonstrated  restraint 
in  holding  down  the  price  of  oil  to  U.S. 
consumers.  Now  that  the  oil  prices  have 
been  hiked  again,  this  argument  has 
been  more  than  a  little  tarnished  but 
it  was  effective  at  the  time. 

The  amount  of  U.S.  business  with 
Saudi  Arabia  also  stimulated  concern  by 
business  interests  that  if  the  sale  were 
rejected,  there  might  be  unfavorable 
consequences  on  their  enterprises. 

The  specter  of  250.000  U.S.  jobs  and 
$5.7  billion  in  U.S.  goods  purchased  by 
the  Saudis  through  some  700  U.S.  cor- 
porations had  its  desired  effects. 

While  our  attention  was  focused  on 
the  lobbying  activity  in  opposition  to  the 
sale,  the  real  powerhouse  was  at  work 
supporting  the  sale. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Hobart  Rowen 
which  appeared  in  the  November  8,  1981. 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  8,  19811 

Pressure  Behind  AWACS  Was  Crass 

Business  Oreed 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

In  the  tense  Senate  battle  over  the  sale  of 
AWACS  planes  and  related  military  hard- 
ware to  Saudi  Arabia,  thousands  of  words 
were  written  and  spoken  about  the  pre- 
sumed power  of  the  "Jewish  lobby."  Enough 
antl-Semltlc  (translation.  antl-Jewlsh)  sen- 
timent was  whipped  up  to  cause  Unitarian 
Sen.  William  Cohen  of  Maine,  who  has  one 
Jewish  parent,  to  vote  for  the  AWACS  sale. 
Cohen's  vote  was  against  his  own  better  In- 
stincts, cast  In  fear  that  disapproval  of  the 
AWACS  sale  would  work  against  both  Israel 
and  American  Jews. 

The  fact  that  the  "Jewish  lobby"  -lost  Is 
evidence  that  It  must  be  less  powerful  than 
the  business  lobby  that  is  based  on  oil  and 
other  trade  Interests  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Yet.  I  do  not  hear  those  who  profess  to  worry 
about  the  "divided  loyalty"  of  Americans  of 
Jewish  faith — thus  churning  up  anti-Semi- 
tism— express  concern  about  a  business 
lobby  that  puts  Its  dollars-and-cents  stake  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  ahead  of  anything  else. 

Federal  Election  Commission  records  show 
that  oil  Industry  contributions  to  congres- 
sional campaigns  doubled  between  1978  and 
1980  to  more  than  $4.5  million,  a  primary 
source  of  the  financing  lor  the  growing  con- 
servative majority  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House.  According  to  a  recent  report  In  The 
Boston  Globe,  Harold  Scrogglns.  a  lobbyist 
for  the  Independent  Petroleum  Producers 
Association,  explained  It  this  way: 

"We  came  to  a  decision  some  time  ago  that 
the  only  way  we  could  change  the  political 
fortunes  of  the  petroleum  Industry  was  to 
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change  Congress."  The  oil  Industry  opened 
the  pocketbook  wide  In  an  effort  to  defeat  lib- 
eral Democrats  and  other  Incumbents  In  the 
Senate,  and  It  was  very  successful.  And  In 
1982.  the  oil  lobby  says  It  will  focus  on  tak- 
ing control  of  the  House.  "It  just  so  happens 
that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  | Speaker)  Tip 
O'Neill  and  liberal  chairmen  Is  to  take  over 
the  House.  Its  just  a  practical  necessity," 
says  Scrogglns. 

The  whirlwind  offensive  for  the  AWACS 
sale  was  led  by  the  PR-consclous  Mobil  Cprp. 
Mobil  Is  so  flush  with  profits  from  high- 
priced  oil  that  It  Is  now  seeking  to  bolster 
oligopoly  status  by  buying  up  the  Marathon 
OH  Co.  after  having  been  thwarted  In  an 
effort  to  gobble  up  Conoco  that  made  even 
the  Reagan  administration  choke.  In  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  (I  wonder  If  It  claims 
this  stuff  as  a  business  expense)  Mobil 
stressed  "the  economic  partnership"  that 
could  grow  between  the  Saudis  and  the 
United  States,  and  listed  some  of  the  700  cor- 
porations it  said  could  do  $35  billion  worth 
of  business  with  the  Saudis. 

Mobil's  clear  message  was  that  the  Saudis 
would  punish  those  700  companies  If  the 
Royal  House  of  Saud  didn't  get  Its  AWACS. 
The  same  theme  was  contained  In  a  Mall- 
gram  sent  Sept.  29.  1981,  by  Harry  J.  Gray, 
chief  executive  officer  of  United  Technologies 
Corp..  and  George  David,  president  of  the 
Otis  Elevator  Co..  to  their  big  brass  peers. 
They  asked  other  company  presidents  or 
CEOs  to  wire  their  senators  urging  them  "to 
sustain  the  president's  position." 

Among  other  points.  Gray  and  David  cited 
Saudi  "restraint"  on  oil  prices,  and  alleged 
that  Saudi  purchases  of  $5.7  billion  In  U.S. 
goods  last  year  supported  nearly  250.000 
American  jobs  at  home.  Newsweek  magazine 
also  gave  Whittaker  Corp.  President  Joseph 
P.  Altbrandl  a  platform  through  Its  "My 
Turn"  column  In  the  Aug.  24  Issue  to  make 
the  same  points,  a  piece  he  thoughtfully 
photocopied  and  sent  on  to  all  members  of 
the  Senate  just  before  the  vote. 

Gray.  David  and  AUbrandl  Ignored,  of 
course,  the  now  well-documented  fact  that 
the  motive  for  Saudi  oil  price  and  supply 
policy  Is  self-interest.  The  day  after  the 
AWACS  sale  was  approved,  the  Saudis  lifted 
oil  prices  «2  a  barrel  and  cut  production  by 
1  million  barrels  a  day.  This  Is  an  effort — 
defined  by  Sheik  Yamanl  himself — to  shrink 
supplies  and  keep  the  price  above  a  true 
market  level.  Remember  the  propaganda  un- 
til now  about  how  the  Saudis  "engineered" 
the  oil  glut,  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  good 
old  U.S.A.?  Now.  they're  planning  to  engineer 
the  shortage. 

Another  element  In  the  pro-AWACS  lobby- 
ing effort  on  Capitol  Hill  consisted  of  letters 
from  American  businessmen  In  Saudi  Arabia 
putting  the  Idea  of  a  Saudi  blacklist  of 
American  companies  on  a  personal  level. 

For  example.  Dr.  Jerrold  L.  Wheaton,  a 
consultant  to  the  international  division  of 
National  Medical  Enterprises,  wrote  from 
Dhahran  to  selected  members  of  Congress  on 
July  18  that  "Americans  have  only  a  bare 
20  percent  of  the  business  available  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Those  of  us  who  work  here  have  no 
doubt  that  the  percentage  would  rapidly  de- 
crease to  5  or  less  if  the  sale  of  the  AWACS 
and  F15  augmentation  packages  are  refused." 

Wheaton  added: 

"What  .  .  .  motivate  (si  me  Is  the  frustra- 
tion of  watching  American  business  re- 
stricted by  U.S.  law.  try  to  compete  In -this 
market  place,  and  the  concern  that  a  nega- 
tive decision  concerning  the  AWACS  sale  will 
completely  eliminate  American  private  en- 
terprise from  competing  for  the  Arab  dollar. 
Our  companies  and  our  country  need  those 
dollars,  and  It  takes  all  our  ingenuity  to  com- 
pete favorably  using  the  ground  rules  of  the 
corrupt  practices  or  unfair  practices  "act, 
which  are  ultimately  unfair  only  to  us." 


So  there  you  have  It :  the  real  pressure  be- 
hind the  sale  of  AWACS  Is  not  to  save  face 
for  Reagan  or  to  promote  "peace"  In  the 
Middle  East.  It  Is  a  crass  and  grubby  reach 
"for  the  Arab  dollar" — helped  by  a  little 
bribery  here  and  there  If  necessary.  That, 
coupled  with  the  Pentagon's  effort  to  lower 
the  unit-cost  of  the  AWACS  plane.  Is  what 
built  the  groundswell  for  the  Saudis.  When 
you  have  the  oU-cum-buslness  lobby  and 
the  Pentagon's  generals  In  tandem,  that's 
the  military-Industrial  complex — remember 
President  Eisenhower's  farewell  warning? — 
on  the  move.  Against  that  kind  of  power, 
dou'i  lose  too  much  sleep  over  the  "Jewish 
lobby." 

IT  IS  TIME  TO  EXTEND  A  HAND  TO 
THE  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  for  President  Reagan  to  extend  a 
hand  to  the  air  trafiQc  controllers  and 
offer  to  allow  the  fired  controllers  to 
apply  for  jobs  with  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

The  Professional  Air  Traffic  Control- 
lers Organization  (PATCO)  is  about  to 
be  broken,  if  it  is  not  already.  The  union 
has  been  defeated  through  the  inflexi- 
bility of  President  Reagan  and  through 
its  own  unwise  and  rash  actions.  The 
President  has  established  his  point:  the 
strike  was  illegal.  He  has  meted  out  pun- 
ishment :  firing  the  controllers.  Thus,  the 
present  situation  does  not  call  for  vin- 
dictiveness. 

The  needs  and  safety  of  our  national 
air  transportation  system  should  now 
be  our  first  concern.  Business  Week 
magazine  in  a  recent  editorial  called  for 
the  rehiring  of  the  air  traffic  controllers 
so  that  business,  airlines,  airports,  and 
the  rest  of  us  who  rely  upon  our  fine  air 
transportation  system  can  fly  regularly 
in  safety  and  at  prices  which  are  com- 
petitive. I  do  not  think  the  present  situ- 
ation meets  those  standards.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  move  ahead  to 
reinstate  full  staffing  of  the  FAA  air  con- 
trol system. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  fired  air 
traffic  controller.  He  describes  himself  as 
"a  father,  a  hard-working,  taxpaying, 
country-loving,  war  veteran  American." 
He  adds: 

I  am  also  a  fired  air  traffic  controller.  I  am 
35  years  old  and  have  been  Involved  In  avia- 
tion all  my  life. 

I  have  been  a  pilot  for  16  years  and  for- 
merly was  an  airline  pilot.  I  love  aviation 
and  hate  what  has  happened  to  It  'oecause 
of  a  lack  of  understanding  by  the  FAA  as  to 
our  legitimate  problems.  Believe  me  that  I 
would  not  be  out  here  If  the  issue  was  money. 

My  constituent  asks,  "Please  do  what 
you  can  to  return  me  to  the  profession 
that  I  love  and  was  more  than  com- 
petent at." 

I  think  we  should  do  so. 

There  are  those  individuals  who  wish 
to  make  a  permanent  example  of  the  air 
traffic  controllers.  Nothing  could  be  more 
shortsighted  and  destructive  of  good 
labor-management  relations  within  the 
Federal  service.  Certain  principles  have 
been  reestablished  by  the  President's 
actions.  It  would  be  very  unwise  to  at- 
tempt to  reach  beyond  what  has  been 
attained  by  seeking  continued  retribu- 
tion. 


U'NITED  NATIONS  REFUGEE  AGEN- 
CY   WINS   PEACE    PRIZE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  1981  Nobel  Peace  Prize  was 
awarded  for  the  second  time  to  the 
United  Nations  Office  of  High  Cwnmis- 
sioner  for  Refugees.  The  refugee  agency 
was  cited  for  its  work  in  aiding  the  tens 
of  millions  of  homeless  and  displaced 
people  scattered  all  over  the  globe. 

The  agency  won  its  first  award  in  1956 
for  its  work  in  resettling  the  millions  of 
Europeans  driven  from  their  homelands 
during  the  Second  World  War. 

Today,  the  major  work  of  the  United 
Nations  organization  is  carried  out  in 
Africa  and  Asia  where  the  greatest  num- 
bers of  refugees  exist.  According  to  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Office  of  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  provided 
critical  aid  to  the  many  Ugandan  ref- 
ugees and  since  1975  has  resettled  more 
than  a  million  boat  people  from  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia 

Of  these  refugees,  perhaps  the  most 
desperate  of  all  are  those  who  were 
threatened  by  genocide  in  their  home 
countries.  Specifically.  I  am  referring 
to  those  refugees  who  fled  the  genocide 
campaigns  of  Pol  Pot  and  Idi  Amin.  Al- 
though these  people  escaped  death  in 
their  homelands,  the  dislocation  and  deg- 
radation they  are  forced  to  suffer  make 
them  very  real  victims  of  genocide. 

In  announcing  the  award  the  Nobel 
Committee  commended  the  United  Na- 
tions refugee  organization  for  its  suc- 
cess in  extending  its  hand  of  compassion. 
The  Nobel  Committee  also  noted  that^ 

Still  more  Important  In  the  long  run  is  the 
work  of  Insuring  that  people  are  not  com- 
piled to  save  their  lives  by  escaping  from 
their  native  land  with  no  prospect  of  ever 
returning. 

I  agree.  It  is  critical  that  we  address 
the  refugee  problem  at  its  source.  One 
source,  Mr.  President,  that  is  painfully 
obvious  is  genocide. 

And  yet,  for  over  30  years  the  United 
States  Senate  has  refused  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention.  This  treaty  which 
makes  genocide  an  international  crime 
would  be  an  important  step  in  preventing 
the  displacement  of  millions  of  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand  behind 
this  effort  by  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention. 


USDA'S    CONFUSION    AND    INCON- 
SISTENCY   ON    CASEIN    ISSUE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  received  a  report  concerning  USDA's 
testimony  at  today's  International  Trade 
Commission  hearing  on  the  issue  of 
casein  imports. 

From  what  I  have  been  told.  USDA's 
r^resentative  at  today's  hearing  stated 
that  USDA  had  reason  to  believe  that 
casein  imports  are  materially  interfering 
with  our  domestic  dairy  price  support 
program  to  the  tune  of  $300  million  a 
year. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  from  what  I  have 
been  told,  I  further  understand  that 
USDA's  representative « at  today's  ITC 
hearing  had  no  recommendation  that 
anything  be  done  about  this  problem. 
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The  USOA  representative,  according  to 
the  repoits  I  have  received,  had  no  rec- 
ommendfition  at  all  about  curtaiiing 
casein  In^ports. 

Mr.  president,  this  Is  incredible.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  USDA  spokesman  tells 
the  ITC  that  these  casein  imports  are 
materially  interfering  with  our  dairy 
price  sup  port  program. 

Yet.  in  the  next  breath,  this  same 
USDA  representative  makes  no  recom- 
mendation about  stopping  this  inter- 
ference. 

And  al  this  is  from  an  administration 
that  haj  been  dismantling  the  dairy 
price  sup  port  program  since  the  very  day 
it  took  ol  }ce. 

Mr.  Prjsident,  these  ITC  hearings  are 
continuing  this  afternoon  and  will  re- 
sume agi.in  tomorrow. 

I  ask.  lere  and  now,  that  USDA  send 
to  this  ITC  hearing  who  will 
make  th4  obvious,  commonsense  recom- 
mendation that  follows  from  the  state- 
ment that  casein  imports  are  materially 
interfering  with  our  dairy  price  support 
namely,  that  we  impose  import 
restrictions  on  this  casein. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  USDA 
ends  its  Confusion  and  Inconsistency  on 
casein 

Before  this  ITC  hearing  Is  concluded, 
USDA  should  get  its  act  together  and 
give  a  cl<  ar  recommendation  to  the  ITC 
that  thes  e  casein  imports  be  curtailed. 

If  USE  A  wants  to  save  $300  million  a 
thill  is  a  very  .simple  way  to  bring 
And.  at  the  same  time,  this  ad- 
ministration can  at  last  do  something 
constructive  for  America's  dairy  farmers. 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 

Senate  the  following  message 

President  of  the  United  States, 

with    accompanying    papers; 

piirsuant  to  the  order  of  January 

^as  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 

Appropriations,  the  Commit- 

Budget,  the  Committee  on 

.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the 

Co^nmittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  the 

on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 

knd  the  Committee  on  Com- 

S(iience,  and  Transportation: 


tlie 


To  the  dtngress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 


nine  deferrals  totaling  $132.0  million  and 
one  proposal  to  rescind  $20.5  million  in 
budget  authority  previously  provided  by 
the  Congress. 

This  group  of  deferrals  constitutes  the 
final  in  a  series  of  actions  taken  to  re- 
strain spending  of  funds  made  available 
by  the  Continuing  Resolution,  P.L.  97-51. 
As  I  stated  in  my  special  message  of 
October  20,  23,  and  29,  these  actions  are 
not  only  in  accord  with  Congressional  in- 
tent to  view  the  amounts  provided  by  the 
Resolution  as  a  ceiling,  but  are  also  nec- 
essary to  preserve  the  Congress'  options 
to  enact  regular  appropriations  consist- 
ent with  my  revised  budget  request  levels 
for  fiscal  1982. 

Deferrals  under  the  Continuing  Reso- 
lution are  included  in  this  special  mes- 
sage for  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

I  am  also  proposing  to  rescind  advance 
1983  funds  for  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting. 

The  details  of  the  rescission  proposal 
and  the  deferrals  are  contained  in  the 
attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Thk  White  House,  November  6.  1981. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  aimounced  that  on  No- 
vember 3,  1981,  he  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts  and  joint 
resolution : 

S.  1000.  An  act  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1209.  An  act  authorizing  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  services 
necessary  to  the  nonperformlng  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  November  22, 
1981,  as  "National  Family  Week." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:09  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2330.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar: 

H.R.  2330.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  received. 


By  Mr.  MATRIAS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  with  an 
additional  amendment,  and  without 
recommendation : 

S.  807  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relating  to 
the  provision  of  Federal  assistance  in  order 
to  simplify  and  coordinate  the  management 
of  Federal  assistance  programs  and  require- 
ments, provide  assistance  recipients  with 
greater  flexibility  and  minimize  the  admin- 
istrative burden  and  adverse  economic  im- 
pact of  such  programs  and  requirements 
(Rept.  No.  97-267). 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Hatpibld),  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  with 
amendments: 

H.R.  4660.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  97-268). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 
The   foUowing   executive   reports   of 
committees  v/ere  submitted: 

By  Mr   BAKER  (for  Mr.  Hatch),  from  the 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Francis  S.  M.  HodsoU.  of  Virginia,  to  b« 

Chairman  of  the   National   Endowment  for 

the  Arts  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inee's commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Poniign  Relations,  without  reservation: 

An  agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Spain,  effected  by 
an  exchange  of  notes  at  Madrid  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1981.  extending  for  a  period  of 
8  months  the  rights,  duties,  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  two  countries  (Spain  and  the 
United  States)  under  the  Treaty  of 
Friend.ship  and  Cooperation  of  January 
24,  1976,  27  U.S.T.  3005,  T.I.A.S.  (Ex. 
Rept.  No.  97-24). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion''  were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

B>  Mr.  PACK  WOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stmms)  : 

S.  1824.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
reforestation  expenditures  which  may  be 
amortized  In  any  taxable  year,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG; 

S.  1825.  A  bill  to  prohibit  price  support  for 
crops  produced  on  certain  lands  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  which  have  not 
been  used  In  the  past  ten  years  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BAKER   (for  Mr.  Hatch)  : 

S.  182t.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marush  and 
her  four  children :  Paul  John  Williams,  Mark 
Anthony  Williams.  Karen  Louisa  Williams, 
and  Anna  Marie  Williams:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NtJNN: 

S.  1827.  A  bill  to  amend  part  C  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  permit 
meritorious  exceptions  to  the  payment  of 
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minimum  wage  rates  under  the  college  work 
study  program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  lAbor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  LOGAR: 
S.  1828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  thrift  partnerships,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Andrews.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Laxalt. 
and  Mr.  Schmftt)  : 
S.  1829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  certain  tax  In- 
centives for  Individuals  and  businesses  In 
depressed    rural   areas,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself.  Mr. 

DURENBERGER,     Mr.     MOYNIHAN,     and 

Mr.  Roth)  : 
S.  1830.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  taxlcabs 
from  excise  taxes  on  gasoline  and  other  motor 
fuels;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MrrcHELL.  and  Mr.  Heflin)  : 
S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  year  1982  as  the 
"BlcenteniUal  Year  of  the  American  Bald 
Eagle"  and  the  designation  of  June  20.  1982. 
as  "National  Bald  Eagle  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr^  Hatch)  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Pryor,  !*•.  Bitucss.  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  D'Amato.  BlrTDoMENici. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  HOLLINGS.   Mr. 

Levin,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  Wn-LiAMS.  Mr.  Ndnn.  Mr.  East. 
Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,    Mr.    Helms.    Mr.    Randolph. 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr. 
Laxalt) : 
S.J.  Res.   122.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the    week    of    February    28.    1982.    through 
March  6,  1982.  as  "National  Construction  In- 
dustry Week.";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PACK  WOOD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stmhs)  : 

S.  1824.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
amount .  of  reforestation  expenditures 
which  may  be  amortized  in  any  taxable 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

cnie  remarks  of  Mr.  Packwood  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
8.  1825.  A  bill  to  prohibit  price  support 
for  crops  produced  on  certain  lands  in 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
which  have  not  been  used  in  the  past 
10  years  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

PROHIBmON  or  PRICE  SUPPORTS  FOR  CROPS 
produced  on  CERTAIN  LANDS 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
America  is  washing  out  and  blowing 
away. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that,  thanks  to  wind  and  water 
erosion,  America  loses  some  5  billion  tons 
of  topsoil  each  year.  Roughly  40,000  tons 
of  our  best  crop-producing  topsoil  floats 
down  the  Mississippi  River  each  hour, 
hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  year 


after  year.  This  kind  of  soil  loss  is  also 
occurring  as  a  result  of  wind  erosion 
throughout  the  arid  West. 

A  single  farmer  can  lose  up  to  6  tons 
of  topsoil  per  acre  each  year  to  erosion. 
The  result  is  that  in  the  arid  Western 
States,  an  area  as  big  as  the  original  13 
States,  the  loss  of  groundwater  coupled 
with  wind  erosion  is  threatening  to  re- 
verse the  historical  process  of  cultiva- 
tion— crop-producing  land  is  in  danger 
of  being  returned  to  a  desert  wilderness. 

Incredibly,  the  Federal  Government  is 
aggravating  the  erosion  problem  through 
well  intentioned,  but  misguided.  Gov- 
ernment programs.  Instead  of  giving 
farmers  an  incentive  to  protect  our  most 
precious  agricultural  resource — our  top- 
soil — the  Federal  Government  is  encour- 
aging farmers  to  plow  up  marginal  land 
that  is  most  erosion  prone. 

The  land  most  suitable  for  farming  in 
the  arid  West  was  long  ago  plowed  out 
of  the  native  sod.  The  grasslands  now 
being  broken,  often  by  foreign  investors, 
are  the  most  fragile  and  most  susceptible 
to  wind  erosion.  Farming  is  a  business 
that  requires  huge  capital  investments, 
but  returns  very  small  profits  to  farmers. 
When  Government  target  prices  and 
similar  commodity  programs  yield  a 
higher  price  to  farmers  than  the  market, 
and  when  market  prices  are  depressed  by 
huge  (jovemment-owned  surpluses, 
farmers  are  given  little  choice  in  main- 
taining their  financial  position  but  to 
increase  production.  And  for  many 
farmers,  the  only  way  to  increase  pro- 
duction is  to  increase  acreage  by  plow- 
ing new  lands.  And  then,  if  the  crops  do 
not  pan  out  and  the  land  begins  to  blow 
away,  the  Government  subsidizes  the 
farmers  to  reseed  the  land.  So,  in  effect, 
we  are  providing  incentives  to  plow  up 
more  land — marginal  land  that  borders 
on  desert  and  when  plowed,  destroys 
native  coverings  of  sod  that  required  cen- 
turies to  develop — and  then  the  tax- 
payers pay  again  to  retire  the  land  after 
permanent  damage  has  been  done.  The 
result  is  the  steady  erosion  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  precious  resources — its 
land. 

This  is  erosion  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  ignore.  Agriculture  is  the  country's 
largest  industry,  by  far,  employing  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  nearly  24  million 
people.  Agricultural  commodities  ac- 
count for  20  percent  of  the  gioss  na- 
tional product,  and  are  among  the  few 
things  we  produce  in  this  country  that 
effectively  compete  in  foreign  markets. 

In  fact,  at  a  time  when  Americans  pay 
enormous  prices  for  energy  obtained 
from  foreign  sources,  and  a  time  when 
we  spend  billions  of  dollars  more  for 
many  foreign  products  because  Amer- 
ican producers  have  lost  their  compet- 
itive edge,  we  are  fortunate  that  agri- 
culture provides  a  viable  industry  second 
to  none,  and  the  world's  most  aljundant, 
low-cost  food  supply.  Assuring  the  long- 
term  soundness  and  well-being  of  this 
great  industry,  though,  will  come 
through  the  development  of  better  mar- 
kets. That  is  why  I  amended  the  1981 
farm  bill  to  provide  better  overseas  mar- 
keting of  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

But  the  increase  in  world  demand,  as 
well  as  the  Government  incentives  I 
mentioned    earlier,    give    our    farmers 


every  reason  to  continue  current  expan- 
sionist practices,  wiiile  we  give  little  in- 
centive for  conservation.  To  continue 
providing  the  piecemeal  measures  Gov- 
ernment now  provides — important  and 
helpful  though  they  may  be — while 
ignoring  the  fact  that  Government  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  problem,  is 
like  throwing  buckets  of  water  at  the 
Chicago  fire. 

We  must  stop  paying  farmers  to  de- 
stroy our  Nation's  soil.  The  USDA  has 
been  working  for  months  on  plans  to  re- 
verse these  erosion  incentives.  But  Con- 
gress must  strengthen  the  Secretary's 
hand  in  dealing  with  this  problem. 
Statutory  authority  to  deny  Federal  sub- 
sidies to  crops  produced  on  newly  plowed 
land  has  never  been  specifically  granted ; 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  do 
so. 

My  bill  (S.  18251  provides  that  the 
Government  price  support  program 
cannot  be  used  to  subsidize  crops  grown 
on  land  which  has  not  been  cultivated 
for  the  previous  10  years.  The  provision 
appUes  only  to  arid  lands  west  of  the 
100th  meridian — west  of  Dodge  City, 
Kans.  Additionally,  farmers  are  ex- 
empted from  this  requirement  if  they 
have  entered  into  long-term  agreements 
with  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  Hlfe  ac- 
cepted conservation  practices  on  this 
land,  or  if  the  land  is  not  considered  to 
be  marginal  or  vulnerable  to  erosion. 

The  effect  of  my  sodbusters  bill.  Mr. 
President,  is  simply  to  get  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  the  business  of  fi- 
nancing erosion.* 


ByMr.NUNN: 
S.  1827.  A  bill  to  amend  part  C  of  title 
rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
to  permit  meritorious  exceptions  to  the 
payment  of  minimum  wage  rates  under 
the  college  work  study  program,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

COLLSGC  WORK  STUDY  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  receive  a  costly 
burden  imposed  on  many  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  by  the  1980  higher  edu- 
cation amendments.  Nestled  among  the 
many  positive  changes  in  higher  educa- 
tion programs  enacted  by  the  96th  Con- 
gress, was  an  amendment  requiring  all 
institutions  to  pay  the  minimum  wage 
rather  than  the  fourth  subminimum,  to 
students  participating  in  the  FedersJ 
college  work  study  program. 

The  effect  of  this  change  is  illustrated 
by  the  experience  of  Berry  College,  a  col- 
lege in  the  foothills  of  northwest  (jeorgia 
with  an  enrollment  of  1,500.  Before  the 
amendment  430  Berry  students  partic- 
ipated in  CWS — with  Berry  College  dol- 
lars fimding  $992,760  and  the  Federal 
Government  putting  in  $205,258.  After 
the  amendment.  Berry's  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram has  risen  by  $104,000  to  $1,096,760 
while  the  Federal  share  remains  the 
same  at  $205,258.  Now  only  360  Berry 
students  can  participate  in  Federal  work 
study  even  though  the  program  costs 
Berry  $104,000  more. 

A  further  irony  is  that  the  colleges  can 
continue  to  operate  their  own  separate 
work  study  program  and  pay,  with  De- 
partment of  Labor  approval,  a  subminl- 
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mum  wa^e.  At  Berry  700  students  in  the 
college's  own  program  receive  submini- 
mum  wake,  and  work  side  by  side  with 
their  feuow  students  in  the  Federal 
program] 

The  legislation  I  propose  would  rein- 
state thejprocedure  which  allows  institu- 
tions to  apply  for  a  waiver  of  the  mini- 
mum wake  requirement.  For  good  cause, 
the  Secretary  of  Education  would  be  able 
to  grant  an  exemption  allowing  colleges 
to  pay  a  jwage  no  less  than  80  percent  of 
the  minlinum  wage. 

It  seems  only  fair  that  with  Federal 
student  financial  aid  undergoing  major 
budget  reductions,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities shauld  be  allowed  this  freedom  to 


use  theii 


many  sti  dents  as  possible.* 


BS 
S.  182{ 
Revenue 
treatment 
other  pi^poses 
Finance 


Mr.  LUGAR: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax 

of  thrift  partnerships,  and  for 

to  the  Committee   on 


THKirr  PARTNERSHIP  TAX   ACT  OF    1881 


ion 


LUTGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
introducing  the  Thrift  Partnership 
of  1981.  The  purpose  of  this 
is  to  improve  the  liquidity  of 
inst.itutions  and  expand  the  avail- 
funds  for  home  mortgages  by 
establishlf^g  a  specific  mechanism  in  the 
through  which  thrifts  may  dis- 
-yield  mortgages  from  their 
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own  limited  funds  to  help  as 


the  Tax  Code,  this  legislation 

f ♦om  the  current  debate  on  thrift 

problems.    As    my    colleagues 

debate  is  now  under  way  in  the 

to  broaden  the  powers  of  Fed- 

regulators  to  effect  mergers 

financial  institutions  and  also  to 

tjhe  asset  powers  of  thrifts  in 

make    their    portfolios    more 

ijate   sensitive.   Regulatory   ac- 

have  been  announced  recently 

greater  flexibility  to  thrifts  In 

accounting  practices. 

to  expand  the  debate  to  the 
problem  which  has  led  this 
don^estic  industry  into  such  dis- 
retention  of  low-yield  mort- 
Ijheir  loan  portfolios, 
rift  Partnership  Tax  Act  re- 
possible  uncertainty  as  to  the 
treatoient  of  partnerships  formed 
financial  institutions  and  pri- 
inv<  stors   to  engage  in  mortgage 
transactions.  Except  for  the  amendment 
sKction  761  defining  a  "qualified 
partnership"  the  legislation  merely 
ind  does  not  change  present 


industry    has    been    more 
ii^pacted  by  the  extended  period 
rates  than  has  the  thrift 
the    traditional    supplier    of 
loans  to  American  homebuyers. 
repercussions  have  been 
overwhel^iing   for   home    builders    and 
realtors,    and    those 
whose  dreams  of  homeowner- 
been  all  but  eliminated  over 
*veral  months. 

financial  situation  of  thrifts  is 

precarious.  The  all  savers  cer- 

Aiacted  recently  as  part  of  the 

Ecopomic  Recovery  Tax  Act  may 


era  ployees. 


prove  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  tho 
thrift  industry  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
their  funds.  What  has  become  clear, 
however,  is  that  these  certificates  will 
not  lead  to  significant  amounts  of  new 
mortgage  loans  to  homebuyers.  Despite 
the  targeting  provisions  in  the  All  Savers 
Act,  lenders  are  reluctant  to  return  to 
the  practice  of  lending  long  with  short- 
term  money. 

The  problem  of  low-yield  mortgages 
remains  despite  any  marginal  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  funds  to  these  institutions. 
The  reason  for  this  situation  is  quite 
clear.  The  thrift  industry  has  suffered 
from  rapid  one-sided  deregulation.  Hav- 
ing lived  for  years  under  regulation  Q, 
all  depository  institutions  suddenly 
found  themselves  as  unequal,  hamperea 
participants  in  a  high  interest  rate 
money  market.  Interest  rate  ceilings  on 
customer  accounts  made  competition  for 
deposits  very  diflBcult.  Alternative, 
higher  yielding  investment  opportunities 
began  pulling  depositors  away  from  the 
traditional  depository  institutions. 

This  changed  quickly,  however,  in  the 
spring  of  1978  with  the  introduction  of 
the  money  market  certificate.  Before 
that  event,  market-rate  sensitive  liabili- 
ties came  to  only  9.7  percent  of  the 
total  assets  of  thrifts.  By  the  middle 
of  this  current  year,  60  percent  of  total 
assets  were  financed  by  rate-sensitive 
liabilities. 

The  other  side  of  the  balance  sheet, 
the  asset  side,  has  not  kept  pace  with 
liabilities  in  the  rate  of  return  earned 
on  loan  portfolios.  It  was  only  in  April 
of  this  year  that  most  thrifts  were  au- 
thorized to  offer  truly  flexible-rate  mort- 
gages. As  a  result  savings  and  loans  still 
hold  massive  numbers  of  low-yield  fixed- 
rate  loans  in  their  portfolios.  In  Sep- 
tember 1979,  79.4  percent  of  total  thrift 
mortgages  were  at  rates  of  less  than 
10  percent.  In  spite  of  the  unprecedented 
increases  in  interest  rates  since  then 
however,  this  figure  fell  to  only  66.6  in 
1980  and  61.4  percent  in  1981. 

The  combination  of  this  one-sided  de- 
regulation and  high  rates  has  produced 
the  current  hemorrhage  at  thrift  insti- 
tutions. By  September  of  this  year,  the 
average  cost  of  funds  was  11.37  percent 
while  their  portfolio  yield  was  only  9.82 
percent.  This  flow  of  red  ink  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  interest  rates  remain 
high.  Not  only  has  the  current  economic 
situation  increased  the  cost  of  their 
funds  above  the  return  on  their  port- 
folios, but  it  also  has  impeded  the  con- 
version of  fixed-rate  mortgages  into  the 
recently  authorized  rate-sensitive  mort- 
gages. 

Housing  is  extremely  sensitive  to  inter- 
est rates.  As  rates  rise  real  estate  activity 
falls.  With  people  not  selling  their  homes, 
the  mortgages  on  those  homes  do  not 
turn  over.  Moreover,  even  for  those 
homes  that  are  sold,  there  is  tremendous 
incentive  for  the  buyer  to  assume  the 
existing  lower  rate  mortgage  if  at  all 
possible. 

Housing  Is  currently  In  one  of  its  worst 
post-war  slumps.  The  resale  of  homes  so 
far  this  year  is  down  36  percent  from  its 
peak  of  3  years  ago.  As  a  result,  the 
average  life  of  mortgage  loans  is  now 


running  at  14.8  years,  more  than  double 
the  6.2  years  of  1977. 

High  Interest  rates  also  make  it  very 
difHcult  for  institutions  to  shed  their 
burden  of  low-yield  loans  through  the 
sale  of  the  mortgages  in  the  secondary 
market.  When  interest  rates  are  at  15 
percent,  a  10 -percent  mortgage  is  only 
70  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
recently  amended  its  regulations  to  allow 
associations  to  amortize  such  losses  from 
loan  sales  over  the  remaining  life  of  the 
loan.  However,  this  cosmetic  treatment 
does  not  mask  the  underlying  economic 
reality  of  huge  losses.  At  a  time  when  as- 
sociates are  already  suffering  crippling 
deficits  few  can  afford  the  additional 
losses  incurred  by  selling  any  significant 
part  of  their  portfolios. 

Thrifts  did  not  get  themselves  in  the 
current  difficulty  through  bad  manage- 
ment. They  were  merely  carrying  out  the 
national  goal  of  housing  Americans  and 
doing  it  well.  They  made  America  one  of 
the  best-housed  countries  in  the  world 
and  at  the  same  time  built  up  their  own 
reserves.  It  is  only  because  of  these 
reserves  that  they  are  still  surviving,  but 
they  cannot  last  much  longer  on  their 
stored  resources.  Many  are  quickly  ap- 
proaching a  zero  net  worth  position  and 
the  list  grows  longer  every  day.  Unless 
something  is  done  quickly  the  housing 
finance  delivery  system  in  this  country, 
which  has  been  built  up  over  many  years, 
will  be  grievously  hurt. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  context  of  this 
situation.  I  introduce  the  Thrift  Partner- 
ship Tax  Act.  This  legislation  utilizes  the 
tax  code  and  the  market  to  bring  direct 
relief  to  thrifts.  The  {>artnership  con- 
templated in  this  legislation  offers  thrift 
institutions  a  mechanism  for  converting 
below  current  market-rate  mortgages  in 
their  portfolios  to  an  interest  in  a  limited 
partnership  with  private  Investors. 
Thrift  institutions  contribute  low-yield 
mortgages  in  their  existing  portfolios  as 
capital  to  the  new  partnership.  The 
mortgages  are  transferred  to  the  part- 
nership capital  account  at  their  book 
(face)  value,  and  thus  the  thrift  realizes 
no  loss  on  the  transfer. 

The  partnership  arrangements  also 
contemplate  that  private  investors  con- 
tribute cash  to  the  partnership  capital 
in  an  amount  approximately  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  book  and  market 
value  of  the  mortgages  contributed  by 
the  thrift  institutions.  The  partnership 
then  sells  the  contributed  mortgages  in 
the  secondary  mortgage  market,  realizes 
a  loss  (from  book  value i  on  the  sale  of 
the  low-yield  mortgages  and  invests  the 
cash  realized  from  the  sale  plus  the  cash 
contributed  by  the  private  investors  in 
mortgages  carrying  current  market  in- 
terest rates. 

The  proposed  thrift  partnership  allo- 
cates the  loss  realized  on  the  sale  of  the 
contributed  mortgages  first  to  the  pri- 
vate investor  participants  to  the  extent 
of  their  original  capital  contribution, 
then  to  the  thrift  Institution  participants 
to  the  extent  of  their  original  capital 
contribution.  It  is  expected  that  income 
earned  by  the  partnership  would  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 
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First,  an  annual  cash  payment  of  ap- 
proximately 150  basis  points  greater  than 
the  average  book  value  yield  of  the  con- 
tributed mortgages  is  made  to  thrift  in- 
stitution partners.  The  payment  Is  com- 
puted as  a  percentage  of  the  institution's 
capital  accoimt. 

Second,  a  similar  annual  cash  pay- 
ment is  made  to  private  investor  part- 
ners. The  payment  Is  computed  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  investOTs'  capital  account. 

Third,  any  partnership  income  In  ex- 
cess of  the  annual  cash  payments  is  allo- 
cated to  any  capital  account  showing  a 
deficit  from  the  amount  of  the  original 
capital  contribution. 

Fourth,  any  remaining  partnership  In- 
come is  allocated  between  the  thilft  in- 
stitution participants  and  the  private 
Investor  participants. 

The  proposed  thrift  partnership  is  lim- 
ited to  investments  legally  available  to 
thrift  institutions.  The  partnership  may 
actively  trade  their  portfolio  and  may 
engage  in  servicing  the  mortgage  con- 
tracts that  they  initiate  or  acquire.  In- 
come in  excess  of  the  guaranteed  pay- 
ments that  is  distributed  to  participants' 
capital  accounts  may  be  reinvested'  by 
the  partnership. 

Thus,  thrift  partnerships  propose  to 
combine  the  capital  contributions  of  the 
two  classes  of  partnership  participants 
and  convert  the  capital  contributions 
into  investments  that  yield  a  return  at 
the  current  market  interest  rate.  Par- 
ticipation in  a  thrift  partnership  po- 
tentially provides  thrift  institutions  with 
a  mechanism  to  liquidate  low-yield 
mortgage  assets  without  adversely  af- 
fecting their  net  worth  and  to  increase 
their  earnings. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  is  not  a 
totally  new  concept.  Similar  tax  mech- 
anism have  been  suggested  recently 
by  various  observers.  The  difference  is 
that  the  current  situation  facing  thrifts 
requires  congressional  attention  to  this 
proposal.  I  hope  that  the  debate  on  this 
particular  approach  will  commence 
with  the  introduction  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  1828  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 

follows: 

S.  1828 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Thrift  Part- 
nership Tax  Act  of  1981". 
Sbc.  2.  Tax  Treatment  or  Qualified  Thrift 
Partnerships. 

(a)  Characterization  or  Gain  or  Loss. — 
Section  703  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relating  to  partnership  computations) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Characterization  or  Gain  or  Loss 
OF  Qualified  Thrift  Partnerships. — Not- 
withstanding subsection  (a),  the  character 
of  gain  or  loss  on  the  sale  or  exchange  by  a 
qualified  thrift  partnership  of  any  property 
or  Interest  in  property  which — 

"(1)  Is  described  In  section  7701  (a)  (19) 
(C)    (V),  and 

"(2)  Is  transferred  to  such  partnership 
In  exchange  for  a  partnership  Interest  -by  a 


partner  which,  at  the  time  of  such  transfer, 
was  a  qualified  thrift  Institution, 
shall  be  determined  In  the  same  manner  as  if 
such  property  had  been  sold  or  exchanged  by 
the  institution.". 

(b)  Allocation  of  Gain  or  Loss. — Section 
704  of  such  Code  (relating  to  partners  dis- 
tributed share  In  the  case  of  contributed 
property)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (f )  as  subsection  (g)  and  in  inserting 
after  subsection  (e)  the  followUig  new  sub- 
section :  

"(f)     CONTRIBtJTED    PROPERTY    OF    QtrALITIED 

Thwpt  Partnership.- — Notwithstanding  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  or  (c)  (1),  a  partner's  distribu- 
tive share  of  gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change by  a  qualified  thrift  partnership  of 
property  or  an  Interest  In  property  which  Is 
described  In  section  703(c)  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  partnership  agreement.". 

(C)  CONTRIBOTION  TO  PARTNERSHIP. Sec- 
tion 721  of  such  Code  (relating  to  nonrecog- 
nltlon  of  gain  or  loss  on  contribution)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Special  Rule  for  Qualified  Thrift 
Partnerships. — If — 

"(1)  a  qualified  thrift  Institution  transfers 
to  a  qualified  thrift  partnership  any  property 
or  Interest  In  property  which  Is  described  in 
section  7701(a)  (19)  (C)  (v)  for  an  Interest  In 
the  partnership,  and 

"(2)  the  partnership  sells  or  exchanges 
such  property  or  Interest  after  such  transfer, 
such  transfer  shall,  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  be  treated  as  a  contribution  of  such 
property  (and  not  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
or  exchange)  to  the  partnership  in  exchange 
for  such  Interest.". 

(d)  Treatment  of  Contributed  Prop- 
erty.—Section  7701(a)  (19)  (C)  of  such  Code 
(defining  the  term  "domestic  building  and 
loan  association")  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  followlw?  new  sentence: 
"For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph  (C), 
each  asset  of  a  qualified  thrift  partnership  In 
which  a  domestic  buUdlng  and  loan  associa- 
tion has  a  partnership  Interest  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  asset  of  the  domestic  buUd- 
lng and  loan  association  to  the  extent  of  and 
In  proportion  to  Its  percentage  interest  in  the 
partnership  as  measured  by  the  respective 
capital  accounts  of  the  partners." 
Sec.  3.  DEFiNmoN  of  Qualified  Thrift  Part- 
nership. 
Section  761  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (defining  terms)  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (f) 
and  InsertlnG  after  subsection  (d)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Qualified  Thrift  Partnerships. — For 
purposes   of   this   subchapter — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  term  "quallfled 
thrift  partnership'  means  a  partnership — 

"(A)  at  least  one  partner  of  which  Is  a 
quallfled  thrift  Institution, 

"(B)  the  primary  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
invest  in  property  or  Interests  In  property 
described  In  section  7701(a)  (19)  (C)  (v), 

"(C)  95  percent  of  the  assets  of  which 
consist  of  property  or  Interests  In  property 
described  In  clause  (1)  or  (v)  of  section 
7701(a)  (19)  (C)(v),  and 

"(D)  all  of  the  contributions  of  partners 
which  are  not  qualified  thrift  institutions 
are  cash. 

In  the  case  of  any  contribution  to  capital 
of  the  partnership  of  property  not  described 
in  subparagraph  (B)  or  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  such  property,  the 
partnership  shall  be  treated  as  having  met 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (C)  If 
such  contributions  or  proceeds  are  used  to 
acquire   such    property    within    the    1-year 

period  after  receipt.  

"(2)  Qualified  thrift  institution. — ^The 
term  'qualified  thrift  institution'  means  a 
quallfled  Institution  within  the  meaning  of 
section  128(c)  (2)    (determined  without  re- 


gard to  subparagraph  (A)  (1)  or  the  last  aen- 

tence  thereof). 

Sec.  4.  Effective  Datb. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shaU 
apply  to  transfers,  sales,  and  exchanges  after 
December  31,  1981,  In  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date.9 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr. 
Laxalt,  and  Mr.  Schiott)  : 
S.  1829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  certain 
tax  incentives  for  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses in  depressed  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

RURAL    ENTERPRISES    ZONE    ACT 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Andrews.  Grasslet,  Lax- 
alt,  and  ScHMiTT.  the  Rural  Enterprise 
Zone  Act  of  1981.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  bring  new  jobs  to  distressed  small 
cities  and  rural  areas  by  providing  tax 
incentives  to  investors  willing  to  Invest 
in  small  towns.  Rural  enterprise  zones, 
as  they  are  constructed  in  this  act.  do  not 
guarantee  success,  but  they  do  represent 
a  bonafide  opportunity  to  succeed. 

An  important  economic  and  jobs  de- 
velopment initiative  discussed  by  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  this  year  is 
the  enterprise  zone.  To  date,  however, 
very  Uttle  discussion  has  focused  on  the 
concept  of  enterprise  zones  as  a  mecha- 
nism to  assist  impoverished  rural  com- 
munities. This  is  not  an  oversight,  but 
rather  reflects  the  fact  that  the  problems 
faced  by  rural  communities,  entrepre- 
neurs and  investors  are  different  from 
those  in  urban  areas,  creating  a  need  for 
special  legislative  attention. 

Over  one-third  of  the  Nation's  poor 
live  in  nonmetropolitan  areas.  The  20 
poorest  counties  in  the  Nation  are  rural 
counties.  Poverty  and  economic  distress 
are  still  disproportionately  located  in 
rural  areas  of  our  Nation — and  these 
areas  need  opportunities  to  stimulate 
their  distressed  economies.  The  bill  that 
we  introduce  reflects  our  desire  to  test 
new  techniques  for  encouraging  eco- 
nomic development  in  rural  communities 
willing  to  demonstrate  the  initiative  and 
desire  to  Improve  their  economic 
prospects. 

Economic  development  demands  capi- 
tal resources.  For  many  reasons,  rural 
areas  are  often  woefully  short  of  capital. 
The  intention  of  this  bill  is  to  attract 
capital  to  areas  which  have  a  need  for  it. 
but  which  do  not  now  have  it.  It  would  do 
this  by  providing  a  number  of  tax  incen- 
tives to  firms  willing  to  invest  In  specially 
designated  areas.  These  tax  incentives 
are  intended  not  only  to  encourage  capi- 
tal investment,  but  also  to  promote  the 
hiring  of  new  employees. 

The  idea  is  an  experiment — no  more 
than  15  rural  enterprise  zones  could  be 
created  in  the  first  year.  The  bill  also 
represents  hope — hope  to  depressed  rural 
areas  and  communities  too  often  forgot- 
ten. Its  success  rests  where  it  belongs — on 
community  involvement.  With  this  bill, 
the  Rural  Enterprise  Zone  Act  of  1981. 
an  opportunity  exists  to  transform  the 
potential  of  distressed  localities  into 
vibrant  local  rural  economies. 
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forward  to  the  development  of 
this  legis  lation  in  the  Finance  Committee 
and  its  <  nactment  into  law. 

Mr.  Pi  esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tha  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Recc  rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  ^o  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1829 

Be  it  tjiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprei  entativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i  n  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1   Short  Title;  Amendment  or  1954 
Code. 

(a)  Shc  rt  Title. — This  Act  may  be  cltid  as 
the  "Rural  Enterprise  Zone  Act  of  1981" 

(b)  Amendment  op  1954  Code. — Unless 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  a  1  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed 
In  terms  (  f  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of.  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  consld(  red  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

TITLE   I— DESIGNATION   OP   RURAL 
ENTERPRISE  ZONES 
Sec.  101.  Designation  of  Zones. 

(a)  Rdi  AL  Enterprise  Zone  Defined. — 

•  (1)  In  I  eneral. — For  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  term  "rural  enterprise  zone"  means  any 
area  in  t  le  United  States  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  approves  a 
request  for  designation  as  a  rural  enterprise 
zone  mad ;  by  a  person  described  In  para- 
graph  (3) 

(2)  Application. — The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce ma  '  not  approve  any  designation  un- 
der para^  raph  ( 1 )  unless  an  application 
therefor  li  submitted  In  such  form  and  con- 
tains sucl  Information  as  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

(3)  Persons  making  requests. — A  request 
for  design  ition  of  an  area  as  a  rural  enter- 
prise zone  under  this  section  may  be  made 
by— 

(A)  a  State  government  on  behalf  of  one 
or  more  U  cal  government  or  governments  If 
the  local  governments  consent  to  such 
request; 

(B)  a  1 3cal  government  or  governments 
with   Juris  diction   over  such  area;    or 

(C)  anj  other  person  which,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  has 
the  conse  it  of  the  local  governments.  Is 
representative  of  the  zone  eligible  popula- 
tion, and  las  the  administrative  capacity  to 
manage  a  :one  Jointly  with  the  local  govern- 
ments. 

(b)  Revdcation  op  Designation. — 

(1)  In  lENERAL. — The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce ma|r  revoke  any  designation  of  an 
area  if  tl;  e  Secretary  of  Commerce  deter- 
mines tha  t  the  requirements  of  this  title 
are  not  be  ng  met  with  respect  to  such  area. 
Before  rev  jking  any  designation,  the  Secre- 
tary may  illow  periods  for  remedial  action 
to  be  take  i. 

(2)  AUT  3MATIC         REVOCATION         AFTER         15 

YEARS. — Ai  y  designation  of  an  area  as  a  rural 
enterprise  zone  shall  automatically  expire 
after  15  years. 

(c)  AREi   Requirements. — 

(1)  In  iieneral. — The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce ma]  approve  the  designation  request 
of  any  area  under  subsection   (a)   only  if — 

(A)  the  area  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  government  designating  such  area  or 
Jointly  inv  Dived  in  managing  such  area, 

(B)  the  boundary  of  the  area  Is  con- 
tinuous, 

(C)  the  area — 

(I)  is  l0(  ated  outside  of  a  standard  metro- 
politan sta  mistical  area,  or 

(II )  is  o  herwise  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Coi  imerce  to  be  a  rural  area; 

(D)  the  area — 

(1)   has  I ,  population  of  at  least  600. 


(11)  comprises  an  Incorporated  separate 
Jurisdiction,  or 

(ill)  is  an  Indian  reservation  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior); 

(E)  the  area  does  not  contain  any  prime 
agricultural  land  (as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture) ;  and 

(F)  the  area  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2). 

(2)UNEMPLOYMrNT  AND  POVERTY  REQUIRE- 
MENTS.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  an 
area  meets  the  reauircments  of  this  para- 
graph if  such  area  meets  the  unemployment 
and  Income  criteria  for  cities  with  popula- 
tions of  less  than  60,000  under  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development. 

(3)  Determination  made  by  secretary  of 
COMMERCE. — Determinations  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  the  basis  of — 

(A)  data  submitted  by  the  government 
designating  the  area  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  data  is  reasonably  accurate, 
and 

(B)  the  most  recent  census  data  available, 
(d)  Rural  Enterprise  Zone  Plan. — 

(1)  In  general. — Each  person  requesting 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  approve  a  re- 
quest for  designation  of  an  area  as  a  rural 
enterprise  zone  shall  submit  a  rural  enter- 
prise zone  plan. 

(2)  Requirements  of  plan. — Each  rural 
enterprise  zone  plan  submitted  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  document  commitment, 
shall  analyze  probable  costs  and  benefits 
from  use  of  the  Incentives  for  economic 
benefit,  and  shall — 

(A)  describe  the  local  efforts  or  contribu- 
tions which  will  be  made  In  the  area  to  In- 
crease employment  and  to  encourage  the 
formation  and  expansion  of  business  enter- 
prises and  general  economic  development, 
including  any  local  concessions  to  be  made 
such  as — 

(I)  tax  abatement, 

(II)  the  providing  of  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate loans,  loan  guarantees.  Industrial  reve- 
nue bonds,  and  other  financing  incentives 
for  financing  businesses  in  the  area, 

(HI)  the  providing  of  local  government 
services  (such  as  Infrastructure,  transporta- 
tion, sewage  utility,  and  zoning)  to  support 
business  and  economic  development. 

(iv)  the  providing  of  education,  training, 
and  employment  to  residents  of  the  area  who 
are  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act. 

(v)  making  available  to  residents  of  the 
area  public  services  which  encourage  their 
entry  into  the  workplace, 

(vl)  the  commitment  of  land  and  build- 
ings for  economic  development. 

(vii)  the  providing  of  technical  and  man- 
agement assistance,  and 

(vill)  the  creation  of  a  loan  fund  for  busl- 
ne-ses  within  the  area, 

(B)  guarantee  the  ability  of  any  govern- 
ment with  Jurisdiction  over  the  area  to  man- 
age the  zone,  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  ability  to— 

(I )  certify  residents  eligible  for  tax  or  other 
assistance,  and 

(II)  carry  out  the  local  efforts  and  contri- 
butions described  in  subparagraph  (A), 

(C)  describe — 

(1 1  the  degree  of  involvement  in  the  zone 
by  local  economic  development  organiza- 
tions. 

(11)  past  accomplishments  and  performance 
and  existing  development  efforts  of  the  area, 
and 

(ill)  private  sector  activities  and  potential. 

(D)  demonstrate  that  the  area  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (c),  and 

(E)  describe  the  planned  use  of  existing 
Federal  resources  for  economic  development 
and  how  such  use  will  enhance  any  tax  or 
regulatory  Incentives  provided  by  this  Act. 


(3)  Use  of  and  assistance  in  preparing 
PLANS.— The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall— 

(A)  take  any  plan  submitted  under  this 
subsection  into  consideration  In  determining 
whether  to  approve  a  designation  as  a  rural 
enterprise  zone, 

(B)  If  an  area  is  approved  as  a  rural  en- 
terprise zone,  require  that  the  local  effort 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  (A)  be  made,  and 

(C)  make  every  effort  to  reduce  the  burdens 
on  any  person  seeking  to  submit  a  plan. 
Including  giving  technical  assistance  to  such 
person. 

Sec.  102.  Number  of  Zones. 

(a)  In  General. — The  Secretary  of  Com- 
m?rce — 

( 1 1  may  approve  requests  for  designations 
of  areas  as  rural  enterprise  zones  under  sec- 
tion 101  only  during  the  3-caIendar  year 
period  beginning  with  the  first  calendar  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and 

(2)  may  not  approve  more  than  15  requests 
for  designations  of  areas  as  rural  enterprise 
zones  during  any  calendar  year. 

(b)  Preferences  in  Approving  Zones. — In 
approving  areas  as  rural  enterprise  zones,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  give  preference 
to  requests  which — 

(1)  demonstrate  broad  community  sup- 
port, 

(2)  demonstrate  the  ability  to  make  avail- 
able nonresidential  property  which  Is  ap- 
pr.-prlately  zoned  for  commerlcal  use, 

(3)  demonstrate  that  the  governments 
with  Jurisdiction  over  the  area  will  make  the 
local  commitments  described  In  section  101 
(c),  and 

(4)  minimize  Federal  expenditures. 

Sec.  103.  Management  op  Rural  Enterprise 
Zone. 

(a)  In  General. — Subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  revoke  his 
approval  of  the  designation  of  an  area  as  a 
rural  enterprise  zone,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  contract  with  the  person  sub- 
mitting the  request  for  approval  for  the 
management  of  such  area  and  such  person 
shall  be  responsible  for  such  management 
and  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(b)  Third  Party  Management. — A  person 
described  in  subsection  (a)  may  contract 
with  another  person  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities under  this  section. 

Sec.  104.  Sense  of  Congress  WrrH  Respect 
TO     Designations     op     Foreign 
Trade  Zones. 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  In  the 

case  of  any  request  for  designation  of  an 

area  in  a  rural  enterprise  zone  as  a  foreign 

trade  zone — 

(1)  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Board  should 
expedite  the  application  process  as  much  as 
possible; 

(2)  in  evaluating  such  application,  the 
Board  should  take  Into  account  not  only 
current  economic  development  In  the  rural 
enterprise  zone  but  also  future  development 
to  be  expected  from  the  Incentives  offered  by 
this  Act;  and 

(3)  the  Board  should  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  applicants. 

TITLE  n— TAX  INCENTIVES 

Subtitle  A— Capital  Gains  Tax  Rates 

Sec.  201.  Corporations. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Subsection  (a)  of 
section  1201  (relating  to  alternative  tax  for 
corporations)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(2)  a  tax  of  10  percent  of  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain,  or 

"(B)  the  net  capital  gain  determined  by 
only  taking  into  account  sales  or  exchanges 
of  qualified  property,  plus 

"(3)  a  tax  of  28  percent  of  the  excess  (If 
any)  of — 
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"(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  of  net  capital  gain  taken 
into  account  under  paragraph  (2).". 

(b)  Depinition  of  Qualified  Property. — 
SecUon  1201  (relating  to  alternative  tax  for 
corporations)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and  by  In- 
serting after  subsection  (c)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Definition  op  Qualified  Propekty. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified 
property"  means — 

'"(A)  any  tangible  personal  property  which 
was  used  predominantly  by  the  taxpayer  In 
a  rural  enterprise  zone  in  the  active  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  business; 

■"(B)  any  real  property  (other  than  land) 
located  in  such  a  zone  which  was  used  pre- 
dominantly by  the  taxpayer  in  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business;  and 

"(C)  any  Interest  in  a  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  other  entity  if,  for  the  most  re- 
cent taxable  year  of  such  entity  ending  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  sale  or  exchange,  such 
entity  was  a  qualified  business. 

"(2)  Qualified  business. — 

"(A)  In  general. — The  term  "qualified 
business"  means  any  person — 

"•(1)  which  Is  actively  engaged  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  during  such  tax- 
able year, 

""(11)  which  is  not — 

"(I)  a  member  of  a  controlled  group  of 
corporations  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1563(a)(1),  except  that  "more  than  50  per- 
cent" shall  be  substituted  for  'at  least  80 
percent"  In  section  1563(a)(1)).  and 

'"(II)  is  not  a  member  of  a  group  of  trade 
or  businesses  which  are  under  common  con- 
trol (as  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  based  on  principles 
similar  to  principles  which  apply  In  the  case 
of  subclause  (I)), 

"(111)  which— 

"(I)  was  Incorporated  or  began  the  active 
conduct  of  such  trade  or  business  not  more 
than  5  years  preceding  the  lost  day  of  the 
taxable  year,  or 

'"(11)  Is  a  small  business  (as  determined 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration) , 

"■(Iv)  with  respect  to  which  at  least  50 
percent  of  such  person's  gross  receipts  for 
the  taxable  year  are  attributable  to  the  ac- 
tive conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  a 
rural  enterprise  zone,  and 

"(v)  derives,  during  any  taxable  year,  less 
than  50  percent  of  its  aggregate  gross  re- 
ceipts from  sources  other  than  royalties, 
rents,  dividends,  interests,  annuities,  and 
sales  or  exchanges  of  stocks  and  securities 
(as  determined  under  rules  similar  to  the 
rules  provided  in  section  1244  (c)(1)(C) 
and  (c)(2)(A)  or  (B)). 

""(B)  Existing  business. — Any  person 
which — 

'"(1)  was  actively  engaged  in  the  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  business  in  an  area  Immediately 
before  such  area  is  designated  as  a  rural 
enterprise  zone,  and 

""(11)  otherwise  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  paragraph, 

shall  not  be  treated  as  a  qualified  business 
unless  the  average  number  of  employees  (de- 
termined on  a  full -time  basis)  during  the 
taxable  year  is  at  least  10  percent  greater 
than  the  average  number  of  such  employees 
during  the  taxable  year  preceding  the  des- 
ignation of  such  area  as  a  rural  enterprise 
zone. 

"(3)  Property  remains  qualified  after 
zone  designation  ceases  to  apply. 

""(A)  In  general. — The  treatment  of  prop- 
erty as  qualified  property  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  not  terminate  when  the  designation 
of  the  area  in  which  the  property  Is  lo- 
cated as  a  rural  enterprise  zone  ceases  to 
apply. 


"(B)  Exceptions. — Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  after  the  first  sale  or  exchange 
of  property  occurring  after  the  designation 
ceases  to  apply  to  the  zone.". 
Sec  202.  Taxpayers  Other  Than  Corpora- 
tions. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  1202  (relatmgto 
deduction  for  capital  gains)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

""(o)  Deduction  Allowed. — 

"•(1)  In  general — If  for  any  taxable  year 
a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation  has  a 
net  capital  gain,  there  shall  be  allowed  as 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

""(A)   80  percent  of  the  lesser  of — 

"'(1)  the  net  capital  gain,  or 

""(11)  the  net  capital  gain  determined  by 
only  taking  Into  account  sales  or  exchanges 
of  qualified  property  (as  defined  in  section 
1201  (d)).  plus 

•"(B)  60  percent  of  the  excess  (if  any)  of — 

■"(1)  the  net  capital  gain,  over 

"(11)  the  amount  of  the  net  capital  gain 
taken  into  account  under  subparagraph  (A). 

■"(2)    Property    remains    qualified    after 

ZONE   description   CEASES  TO   APPLY. 

""(A) In  GENERAL. — The  treatment  of  prop- 
erty as  qualified  property  under  paragraph 

(1)  shall  not  terminate  when  the  designa- 
tion of  the  area  in  which  the  properly  is  lo- 
cated or  used  as  a  rural  enterprise  zone 
ceases  to  apply. 

•"(B)  Exceptions. — Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  after  the  first  sale  or  exchange  of 
property  occurring  after  the  designation  to 
the  zone.". 
SEC.  203.  Minimum  Tax 

(a)  CAPriAL  Gains— Paragraph  (9)  of  sec- 
tion 57(a)  (relating  to  tax  preference  for 
capital  gains)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph : 

""(E)  Sales  of  certain  property  not  taken 
Into  account. — For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, sales  or  exchanges  of  qualified  prop- 
erty (as  defined  In  section  1201(d))  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account.". 

(b)  Accelerated  Depreciation. — Paragraph 

(2)  of  section  67(a)  (relating  to  accelerated 
depreciation  on  real  property)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
any  section  1200  property  which  is  qualified 
property  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1201(d)).". 

(c)  Recovery  Property— Paragraph  (12) 
of  section  57(a)  (relating  to  accelerated  cost 
recovery  deduction)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(E)  Qualified  property. — This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  any  recovery  property 
which  Is  qualified  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1201  (d)).'". 
Sec.  204.  Nonrecognition  of  Gain  on  Any 
Property  Sold  Where  Qualified 
Property  Acquired. 

(a)  In  General. — Part  III  of  subchapter  O 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  nontaxable  ex- 
changes) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
■"Sec.  1041.  Sales  of  Property  Where  Quali- 
fied Property  Acquired. 

"(a)  Nonrecognition  of  Gain. — 

"(1)  In  general. — If  any  capital  asset  Is 
sold  by  the  taxpayer  and,  vrtthln  the  1-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such  sale, 
any  qualified  property  Is  purchased  by  the 
taxpayer,  gain  (If  any)  from  such  sale  shall, 
at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  be  recognized 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  amount  realized 
on  such  sale  exceeds  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
of  such  property. 

"(2)  Election. — The  election  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be  made  by  filing,  not  later 
than  the  last  day  prescribed  by  law  (Includ- 
ing extensions  thereof)  for  filing  the  return 


of  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxa- 
ble year  in  which  the  sale  occurs,  with  the 
Secretary  a  statement  (in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe) 
of  such  election. 

"(b)  Special  Rules  for  Exchange. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  an  exchange  by  the 
taxpayer  of  any  capital  asset  for  other  prop- 
erty shall  be  treated  as  a  sale  of  such  asset, 
and  the  acquisition  of  any  qualified  property 
on  the  exchange  of  property  shall  be  treated 
as  a  purchase  of  such  qualified  property. 

"(c)  Reduction  OP  Basis. — Where  the  pur- 
chase of  any  qualified  property  results  under 
subsection  (a)  In  the  nonrecognition  of  gain 
on  the  sale  of  any  asset,  the  basis  of  such  as- 
set shall  be  reduced  by  an  omoimt  equal  to 
the  amount  of  gain  not  so  recognized  on  the 
sale  of  such  asset.  Where  the  purchase  of 
more  than  one  qualified  property  is  taken 
into  account  In  the  nonrecognition  under 
subsection  (a)  of  gain  on  the  sale  of  an 
asset,  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  applied 
to  each  qualified  property  in  the  order  In 
which  each  such  qualified  property  Is 
purchased. 

"(d)  Statute  of  Limitations. — If  the  tax- 
payer during  any  taxable  year  sells  any  prop- 
erty at  a  gain,  then — 

"(1)  the  statutory  period  for  the  assess- 
ment of  any  deficiency  attributable  to  any 
part  of  such  gain  shall  not  expire  before  the 
expiration  of  the  3-year  period  beginning  on 
the  dats  the  Secretary  is  notified  by  the 
taxpayer  (In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulations  prescribe)  of — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  cost  of  purchasing  any 
qualified  property  which  the  taxpayer  claims 
results  In  nonrecognition  of  any  part  of  such 
gain, 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  Intention  not  to  pur- 
chase any  qualified  property  within  the  1- 
year  period  described  in  subsection  (a),  or 

"(C)  the  failure  by  the  taxpayer  to  pur- 
chase any  qualified  property  within  such 
period;  and  V 

"(2)  such  deficiency  t^ay  be  assessed  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  inch  3-year  period 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  or  rule  of  law  silUeb— wQuld  otherwise 
prevent  such  assesBif^nt. 

"(e)  Qualified  Property  DEFiNED^^^»%For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'quall^ed 
property'  has  the  meaning  given  such  temi 
by  section  1201(d).".  \ 

(b)  Technical  Amendment. — Subsection 
(a)  of  section  1016  (relating  to  adjustments 
to  basis)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (23),  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (24)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(25)  In  the  case  of  any  qualified  property 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1201  (d) )  the 
acquisition  of  which  resulted  under  section 
1041  in  the  nonrecognition  of  gain  on  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  property,  to  the  extent 
provided  by  section  1041(c).". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment. — The  table 
of  sections  for  part  III  of  subchapter  O  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

■■Sec  1041.  Sales  of  property  where  qualified 

property  acquired. ■■. 
Sec.  206.  Effective  Da'te. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  apply  to  sales  or  exchanges  after  De- 
cember 31,  1982,  in  taxable  years  ending  after 
such  date. 

Subtitle  B — Deduction  for  Investment  in 
Certain  Businesses 
Sec.    211.  Deduction  Allowed. 

(a)  In  General. — Part  VI  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  itemized  deduc- 
tions for  Individuals  and  corporations)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 
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"Sic.  196.  Qualified  Invistment  in  New  and 
S:  (ALL  Businesses. 

•■(a)  In  General — There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  ded  ictlon  for  the  taxable  year  an 
amount  e<  ual  to  the  qualified  investment  of 
the  taxpa:  er  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Q  .'ALiriED  Investment — The  term 
'qualified  Investment'  means  the  amount 
equal  to  tl  e  sum  of — 

"(1)  th«  amount  paid  or  incurred  to  pur- 
chase the  itock  or  other  equity  Interest  of  a 
qualified  t  uslness,  and 

■■(2)  50  percent  of  the  principal  amount 
of  imsecui  ed  debt  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
which  has  a  maturity  of  10  or  more  years  and 
which  was  issued  by  a  qualified  business. 

"(c)  Qu  .lified  Business. — The  term  "qual- 
ified busli  ess'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  se  ;tion  1201(d)  (2).". 

(b)    Co^  forming  Amendment. — The  table 
of  section  i  for  part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  I  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  th ;  following  new  item: 
"Sec.   196.  Qualified  investment  in  new  and 

small  businesses". 
Sec.  212.  1 IFFECTIVE  Date. 

The    am  sndments    made    by    this    section 
shall  appl;  ■  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  II.  1982. 
Subtitle  C  —Targeted  Jobs  Credit  Increased 

1  1  Rural  Enterprise  Zones 
Sec.  221.  Increase  in  Tarcet£d  Jobs  Credit. 

(a)  In  I  ieneral. — Section  51  (relating  to 
amount  of  credit  for  employment  of  certain 
new  emplc  yees)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   therei  if   the   following   new  subsection: 

"  ( j )  Spi  :ial  Rules  for  Rural  Enterprise 
Zones. — 

"(  1  )    InC  iEASE  in  amount  OF  CREDIT. — 

"(A)  In  general. — In  any  case  in  which — 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  is  a  qualified  business 
(within  th  e  meaning  of  section  1202(d)  (2)  ) . 
and 

"(11)  th  !  employee  Is  a  member  of  a  tar- 
geted grou  )  who — 

"(I)  is  a  qualified  employee,  or 

"(II)  is  a  resident  of  a  rural  enterprise 
zone. 

then  subsi  ctlons  (a)  and  (b)(4)  shall  not 
apply  Willi  respect  to  such  employee  and  the 
amount  o  the  credit  allowable  by  section 
44B  with  -espect  to  the  qualified  wages  of 
such  emp  oyee  shall  be  determined  under 
subparagrs  ph  (B|. 

"(B)  AMOUNT  or  credit. — For  purposes  of 
subparagrsph  (A),  the  amount  of  the  credit 
allowable  a  hall  be  equal  to — 

"(1)  the  sum  of — 

"(I)  the  qualified  first-year  wages  of  the 
employee  o  the  extent  such  wages  do  not 
exceed  $5,C00.  plus 

"(11)  20  perceUi.  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined und;r  subclause  (I),  plus 

"(11)  the  sum  of — 

"(I)  the  qualified  second-year  wages  of  the 
employee  '  o  the  extent  such  wages  do  not 
exceed  $3.0  30,  plus 

"(H)  10  percent  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined und  ;r  subclause  (I) . 

"(2)  Recapture  if  employee  works  less 
THAN  1  Tl  AR. — If  an  employee  is  separated 
from  empli  lyment  with  a  taxpayer  before  the 
close  of  th  !  1  -year  period  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (b)  (2) ,  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  sue  1  separation  occurs  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  75  percent  of 
the  excess  >  >f — 

"(A)  th«  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  for 
such  taxasle  year  and  preceding  taxable 
years  with  respect  to  such  employee,  over 

"(B)  th(  amount  of  such  credit  which 
would  hav!  been  allowed  without  regard  to 
this  subsec  tlon. 

"(3)  Qualified  employee. — The  term 
'qualified  employee'  means  an  Individual 
with  respe  ■X  to  whom  at  least  50  percent  of 


the  services  performed  by  the  individual  for 
the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  are  per- 
formed in  a  rural  enterprise  zone.". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  triply  to  wages 
paid  or  incurred  after  December  31,  1982. 
Subtitle  D — Credit  for  Certain  Contributions 
Sec.  231.  CREorr  for  Contributions  in  Rural 
Enterprise  Zone 

(a)  In  General. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  credits 
allowable)  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
section  45  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  44H.  Contributions  to  Rural  Enter- 
prise Zones. 

"(a)  In  General. — At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayer's  qualified  rural  enter- 
prise zone  contributions  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Qualified  Rural  Enterprise  Zone 
Contributions  Defined. — For  purposes  of 
this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — The  term  'qualified  rural 
enterprise  zone  contribution'  means  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  any  amount  paid  to  a  qualified  rural 
neighborhood  organization  but  only  to  the 
extent  such  organization  certifies  to  the  tax- 
payer that  such  amount  will  be  used  to  pro- 
vide qualified  rural  services  within  a  rural 
enterprise  zone  (or  to  pay  reasonable  ad- 
ministrative expenses  in  connection  there- 
with ) ,  plus 

'(B)  the  sum  of — 

"(i)  the  amounts  paid  for  qualified  public 
services  provided  In  a  rural  enterprise  zone, 
and 

"(11)  the  fair  market  value  of  qualified 
public  services  provided  by  the  taxpayer  In  a 
rural  enterprise  zone. 

"(2)  Qualified  public  services. — The  term 
'qualified  public  services'  means  any  of  the 
following  services  provided  to  Individuals  or 
groups  in  a  rural  enterprise  zone: 

"(A)  Any  type  of  counseling  and  advice, 
emergency  assistance,  or  medical  care. 

"(B)  Assistance  In  the  redut?tion  of  crime. 

"(C)  Scholastic  instruction  or  scholarship 
assistance  which  enables  an  individual  to 
prepare  for  better  life  opportunities. 

"(D)  Instruction  which  enables  an  Individ- 
ual to  acquire  voiatlonal  skills  so  that  such 
Individual  may  become  emoloyable  or  able 
to  seek  a  higher  grade  of  employment. 

"(E)  Furnishing  financial  assistance,  labor, 
material,  and  technical  advice  to  aid  in  the 
physical  Improvement  of  any  part  or  all  of 
the  rural  enterprise  zone. 

"(3)  Qualified  rural  neighborhood  orga- 
nization.— The  term  'qualified  rural  neigh- 
borhood organization'  means — 

"(A)  an  organization  which  is  described  in 
section  501(c)  (3)  and  which  Is  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  SOI  (a),  or 

"(B)  an  organization  which  has  been 
designated  as  a  community  development  cor- 
poration under  title  VTI  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  (as  In  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1980) . 

"(c)  Denial  op  Double  Benefits. — No 
credit  shall  be  allowed  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  amount  for  which  a  de- 
duction or  credit  is  otherwise  allowed  under 
this  title". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — The  table 
of  sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  item  relating  to  section  45  the 
following  new  Item : 

"Sec.  44H.  Contributions  to  Rural  Enterprise 

Zones." 
Sec.  232.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1982. 


Subtitle  E — Miscellaneous 


Sec.  241.  Optional  Cash  Method  of  Ac- 
counting FOR  Certain  Small  Busi- 
nesses. 

Section  446  (relating  to  general  rule  for 
methods  of  accounting)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(f)  Optional  Cash  Method. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Any  taxpayer  which  is  a 
qualified  business  (as  defined  in  section  1201 
(d)  (2))  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1982.  may  elect  to  compute  tax- 
able income — 

"(A)  under  the  cash  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments method  of  accounting,  and 

"(B)  without  Eny  requirement  to  use  In- 
ventories under  section  471. 

"(2)  Gross  receipts  limitation — Para- 
graph (1 )  shall  not  apply  for  any  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  any  taxpayer  if  for  any  prior 
taxable  year  the  gross  receipts  of  such  tax- 
payer exceeded  »l, 500,000. 

"(3)  Election. — An  election  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  may  be  made  by  any  taxpayer 
without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
taxpayer's  first  taxable  year  for  which  the 
taxpayer  Is  a  qualified  business". 
Sec.  242.  Bad  Dedt  Reserves. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  166  (relating  to 
bad  debts)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (g)  as  subsection  (hi  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (f)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)  Minimum  Reserve  for  Rural  Enter- 
prise Zone  Financing. — At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer,  if  the  taxpayer — 

"  ( 1 )  provides  goods  or  services  to  a  quali- 
fied business  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1201   (d)    (2)  ).  and 

"(2)  provides  trade  credits  In  connection 
with  such  goods  or  services, 
then,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (c) ,  the  rea- 
sonable addition  to  a  reserve  for  bad  debts  In 
connection  with  such  credits  shall  be  equal 
to  8  percent  of  the  amount  of  such  credits.". 

(b)  Effective     Date. — The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,   1981. 
Sec.  243.  Definition    of    Rural    Enterprise 

Zone. 

Section  7701  (a)  (relating  to  definitions)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(38)  Rural  enterprise  zone. — The  term 
'rural  enterprise  zone"  means  an  area  desig- 
nated as  a  rural  enterprise  zone  under  title 
I  of  the  Rural  Enterprise  Zone  Act  of  1981.". 

TITLE  III— REGULATORY  FLEXIBILITY 
Sec.  301.  Definition   of   Small   Entity   for 
purposes  op  Analysis  of  Regula- 
tory Functions. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  section  601  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  defining  small  entity,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  the  term  'small  entity'  means — 

"(A)  a  small  business,  small  organization, 
or  small  governmental  Jurisdiction   (within 
the  meaning  of  paragraphs  (3).  (4),  and  (5) 
respectively),  and 

"(B)  any  qualified  business  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1201  (d)  (2)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954),  any  govern- 
ment designating  an  area  as  a  rural  enter- 
prise zone  (within  the  meaning  of  title  I  of 
the  Rural  Enterprise  Zone  Act  of  1981)  to  the 
extent  any  rule  will  affect  such  zone,  and 
any  not-for-profit  enterprise  operating  with- 
in such  zone.".  0 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  E>URENBERGER,  Mr.  MOY- 

NiHAN.  and  Mr.  Roth)  : 
S.  1830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain 
taxicabs  from  excise  taxes  on  gasoline 
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and  other  motor  fuels;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EXEMPriON    OP    CERTAIN    TAXICABS    FROM    EXCISE 
TAX     ON     FUEL 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  with  Senator  Dur- 

ENBERCER,    MOYNIHAN,    and    ROTH,    OS    CO- 

sponsors,  to  correct  an  administrative 
problem  posed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  In  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978.  the  Congress  added 
to  the  Code  section  6427(e)  which  pro- 
vides for  a  refund  of  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  gasoline,  diesel.  and  other  fuels 
when  used  in  certain  fuel-efficient  taxi- 
cabs. 

As  the  pertinent  House  report  states, 
taxicabs  are  the  only  available  means  of 
public  transportation  in  many  suburban 
areas  and  smaller  towns;  in  other  areas 
taxicabs  frequently  compete  with  other 
forms  of  public  transportation  which  are 
fully  or  partially  exempt  from  the  Fed- 
eral fuel  taxes.  Thus,  to  encourage  pub- 
lic transportation  and  also  to  encourage 
the  implementation  of  shared-ride  sys- 
tems and  the  purchase  of  fuel-efficient 
taxicabs,  the  House  bill  provided  an  ex- 
emption from  the  4  cents  per  gallon  ex- 
cise tax  on  gasoline  and  other  motor  fuels 
used  in  taxicabs  for  qualified  taxicab 
services. 

To  qualify  for  this  exemption,  the 
House  bill  required  that  the  taxicabs 
must  not  be  prohibited  from  ride-sharing 
under  company  policy  or  the  rules  of  a 
Federal,  State,  or  local  authority.  In  ad- 
dition, in  the  case  of  1978  or  later  model 
taxicabs  acquired  after  1978,  the  fuel 
economy  of  the  model  type  of  vehicle 
must  exceed  the  fleet  average  fuel  econ- 
omy standard  under  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act.  The 
exemption  in  the  original  House  bill 
would  apply  only  to  fuel  used  in  furnish- 
ing passenger  transportation  for  a  fixed 
fare. 

The  final  conference  agreement  de- 
leted the  House  provision  which  would 
have  allowed  tax-free  sales  of  fuel;  in- 
stead, the  conferees  provided  a  refund 
or  credit  procedure  for  the  tax  paid  on 
fuel  used  in  providing  qualified  taxicab 
services.  Thus,  to  obtain  the  refund,  a 
taxicab  owner  must  pay  the  excise  tax 
and  subsequently  file  for  a  credit  or 
refund. 

The  conference  agreement  also  limited 
the  excise  tax  refund  for  2  years;  1979 
and  1980.  The  2-year  period  was  in- 
tended to  permit  the  Congress  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  exemption 
in  encouraging  more  energy-efficient 
taxicabs  and  in  removing  barriers  to  ride 
sharing.  In  an  extension  of  various  tem- 
porary tax  provisions  in  1980,  the  Con- 
gress extended  the  taxicab  fuel  tax  ex- 
emption for  2  years.  It  was  felt  that  an 
additional  2 -year  period  would  provide 
the  necessary  time  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  collect  the  pertinent  data 
and  for  the  Congress  to  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  exemption. 

Under  the  provision,  a  purchaser  who 
uses  the  fuel  for  qualified  taxicab  serv- 
ices must  first  pay  the  excise  tax  and 
subsequently  file  for  a  refund.  If  the  re- 
fund of  tax  due  is  $50  or  more  for  the 
calendar  quarter,  the  purchaser  may  file 


for  a  refund  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 
Any  amounts  not  otherwise  refunded 
may  be  claimed  on  the  purchaser's  in- 
come tax  return  for  the  year.  The  small 
taxicab  operators  have  complained  about 
the  burden  of  this  payment-refund  pro- 
cedure. 

Thp  bill  which  my  cosponsors  and  I 
are  introducing  today  seeks  to  replace 
this  cumbersome  procedure  with  the  sim- 
ple proposal  first  adopted  by  the  House 
in  its  version  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tat.on  Assistance  Act.  Our  bill  would 
provide  that  the  sale  of  fuel  to  taxicab 
owners  would  be  tax-free,  completely 
avoiding  the  process  of  having  to  pay 
the  tax  and  then  file  for  a  refund.  This 
would  save  the  Federal  Government  the 
time  and  expense  of  processing  and  re- 
funding the  excise  tax.  It  would  also 
reduce  the  time-consuming,  expensive 
requirement  for  taxicab  owners  to  com- 
plete the  necessary  refund  forms. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  also  extend 
the  benefits  of  this  provision  to  taxicabs 
in  jurisdictions  that  prohibit  ride  shar- 
ing. In  other  words,  as  long  as  the  com- 
pany policy  does  not  prohibit  shared 
transportation,  the  taxicab  fuel  would 
be  tax  exempt. 

The  use  of  taxicabs  in  intracity  travel 
serves  to  limit  substantially  the  number 
of  private  automobiles  required,  easing 
congestion  and  also  reducing  our  na- 
tional gasoline  consumption.  The  legisla- 
tion we  are  introducing  today  serves  to 
enhance  these  objectives  by  encouraging 
taxicab  transportation.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  speedy  and  favorable  consideration 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimus  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  1830 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Exemption  of  Taxicabs  From  Ex- 
cise  Taxes   on    Gasoline    and 
Other  Motor  Fuels. 
(a)   Exemption  From  Tax  on  Gasoline. — 

(1)  In  general. — Subsection  (e)  of  section 
4221  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  special  rules  for  certain  tax-free 
sales)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Gasoline  used  in  certain  taxicabs. — 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, no  tax  shall  be  Imposed  by  section 
4081  on  the  sale  of  gasoline  for  use  by  the 
purchaser  In  a  qualified  taxicab  while  en- 
gaged exclusively  In  furnishing  qualified 
taxicab  services.". 

(2)  DEFiNrrioNs. — Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 4221  of  such  Code  (relating  to  defini- 
tions) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"Qualified  taxicab. — 

"(A)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  the  term  'qualified  taxi- 
cab'  means  any  land  vehicle  with  a  passenger 
capacity  of  less  than  10  adults,  including 
the  driver. 

"(B)  Certain  vehicles  excluded. — The 
term  'qualified  taxicab'  does  not  include  a 
vehicle  If — 

"(1)  such  vehicle  was  acquired  by  the 
person  operating  such  vehicle  after  1978. 

"(II)  the  model  year  of  such  vehicle  Is 
1978  or  later,  and 


"(Ui)  the  fuel  economy  of  the  model  type 
of  such  vehicle  Is  less  than  or  equal  to  the 
average  fuel  economy  standard  applicable 
under  section  502  (a)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  the 
model  year  of  such  vehicle. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
any  vehicle  manufactured  by  a  manufac- 
turer to  which  an  exemption  under  section 
502  (c)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  was  granted  (or  on 
application  could  have  been  granted)  for 
the  model  year  of  such  vehicle.  Terms  used 
In  this  subparagraph  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  when  used  In  title  V  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act. 

"(9)  Qualified  taxicab  services. — The 
term  'qualified  taxicab  services'  means  the 
furnishing  of  nonscheduled  passenger  land 
transportation  for  a  fixed  fare  by  a  taxicab 
which  Is  operated  by  a  person  who— 

"(A)  is  licensed  to  engage  In  the  trade 
or  business  of  furnishing  such  transporta- 
tion by  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  authority 
having  jurisdiction  over  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  such  transportation  furnished  by 
such  person,  and 

"(B)  is  not  prohibited  by  company  policy 
from  furnishing  (with  the  consent  of  pas- 
sengers)  shared  transportation.". 

(3)  Registration. — 

(A)  In  general. — Section  4101  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  registration)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4101.  Registra'hon. 

(a)  Manufacturers.  Producers,  and  Im- 
porters.— Every  person  subject  to  tax  under 
section  4081  or  section  4091  shall,  before  In- 
curring any  liability  for  tax  under  such  sec- 
tion, register  with  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Purchasers. — If  any  gasoline  is  sold 
by  any  person  for  use  as  a  fuel  in  a  taxicab. 
it  shall  be  presumed  that  a  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4081  applies  to  such  sale  unless  the 
purchaser  is  registered  in  such  manner  (and 
furnishes  such  information  in  respect  of  the 
use  of  the  gasoline)  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  provide". 

(B)  Conforming  amendments. — 

(i)  Section  7012  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
cross  references)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  after  "4101"  each  place  it  appears. 

(il)  Section  7232  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
failure  to  register)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)  "  after  "4101  "  each  place  It  appears. 

(b)  Exemption  From  Tax  on  Diesel  and 
Special  Motor  Fuels. — 

(1)  In  GENERAL. — Subsectloh  (g)  of  section 
4041  of  such  Code  (relating  to  other  exemp- 
tions from  tax  on  diesel  and  special  motor 
fuels)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3) .  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ":  and",  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (4)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(5)  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  any  liquid 
for  use  in  a  qualified  taxicab  (as  defined  In 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  4221 
(d)l8)  while  engaged  exclusively  in  fur- 
nishing qualified  taxicab  services  (as  defined 
m  section  4221(d)  (9)).". 

(2)  Registration. — Subsection  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 4041  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  a  taxicab"  after  "aircraft". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment. — Subsection 
(e)  of  section  6427  of  such  Code  Is  repealed. 
Sec.  2.  EFFEcnvE  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1981. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
to  call  regulations  the  bane  of  small  busi- 
ness would  hardly  be  an  overstatement. 
Every  year,  untold  thousands  of  man- 
hours  are  wasted  by  small  businesses  at- 
tempting to  comply  with  the  blizzard  of 
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Federal  mips  and  regulations.  Already 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  new  administration  to  lift  some 
of  the  burden  of  regulation,  but  much 
is  left  to  b«  done.  In  many  cases,  we  in 
the  Congress  can  make  simple,  cost  less 
changes  injthe  law  that  will  save  both 
the  Government  and  small  businesses 
thousands  bf  needlessly  wasted  hours 
spent  in  coinplying  with  and  enforcing 
regulations.;  Today  we  have  such  an  op- 
portimity. 

Under  current  law,  a  refund  of  the 
Federal  exdse  tax  on  gasoline,  gas,  and 
other  fuels  is  provided  when  they  are 
used  in  ceitain  fuel-efficient  taxicabs. 
But  to  obtai  n  this  refund,  taxicab  opera- 
tors must  first  pay  the  excise  tax  and 
then  file  forms  with  the  Government, 
which  thenlnust  process  the  forms,  pro- 
duce a  chect.  and  send  it  to  the  operator. 
This  Is  inemcient  by  any  measure,  but 
it  is  partioularly  burdensome  for  the 
owners  of  small  taxicab  operations,  wno 
do  not  have  the  resources  to  hire  per- 
sonnel to  ml  out  Government  forms. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  simply  change  the  law  so  that  tax- 
icab operators  would  be  exempted  from 
paying  the  Excise  tax  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase. Thert  would  be  no  forms  for  the 
operators  t<)  fill  out,  no  paperwork  for 
the  Goveminent  to  process,  no  refund 
check  to  be  processed  and  cashed. 

Mr.  Presklent,  through  this  bill,  we 
have  a  chance  to  make  one  more  nick 
in  the  Pedesal  regulatory  burden.  I  hope 
my  colleagiKs  in  Congress  will  give  this 
simple  timej  and  money -saving  measure 
their  quick  approval. 


By 

M] 
S.J.  Res. 
vide  for  thei 
as  the  "Bici 
ican  Bald 
June  20,  1 
Day";toth( 

BICENTENNI/ 
EAGLE  Al 


CHAPEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CHELL,  and  Mr.  Heflin)  : 
21.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
designation  of  the  year  1982 
ntennial  Year  of  the  Amer- 
gle"  and  the  designation  of 
2.  as  ''National  Bald  Eagle 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TEAK     OF     THE     AMERICAN     BALD 
NATIONAL  BALD  EAGLE  DAT 

Mr.  CHA^E.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
200  years  ago,  in  1782.  the  Continental 
Congress  ofljcially  adopted  the  bald  eagle 
as  the  symUol  of  our  newly  formed  Na- 
tion. In  coitimemoration  of  that  action, 
I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating 19$2  as  the  "Bicentennial  Year 
of  the  Ametlcan  Bald  Eagle,"  and  Jime 
20,  1982,  as  T'National  Bald  Eagle  Day." 

Then,  as  nJDw,  the  bald  eagle  symbolized 
the  best  quilities  of  our  Nation — free- 
dom, streng  ;h,  and  courage.  At  the  time 
of  its  desic  nation,  the  bald  eagle  was 
plentiful  tliroughout  North  America. 
However,  as  the  country  expanded  west- 
ward, converting  eagle  habitat  to  other 
uses,  the  ea  jle  population  experienced  a 
marked  decjine. 

During  trie  past  two  centuries  loss  of 
habitat,  environmental  pollutants,  and 
other  adverse  activities  brought  the 
eagle  population  dangerously  near  col- 
lapse throujghout  the  lower  48  States. 
More  recenffly.  the  tenacious  efforts  of  a 
wide  variety  of  aRencies.  organizations. 
Industries,  a  nd  individuals  are  beginning 
to  reverse  the  eagles'  downward  trend. 


But,  the  fight  to  secure  a  healthy  eagle 
populatiuu  L^  far  from  over. 

The  Joint  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  will  stand  as  a  tribute  not  only 
to  the  majesty  of  the  bald  eagle  and 
the  Nation  it  represents,  but  also  to  the 
many  people  across  the  country  who 
have  worked  so  hard  for  its  recovery. 
It  should  stand,  too,  as  a  reminder  that 
by  working  together  we  can  preserve  and 
maintain  the  eagle  and  the  environment 
upon  which  it  and  other  wildlife  depend. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  join  my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
in  introducing  a  Senate  joint  resolution 
which  will  designate  1982  as  the  "Bicen- 
tennial Year  of  the  American  Bald 
Eagle"  and  June  20,  1982,  as  "National 
Bald  Eagle  Day." 

Since  the  beginning  of  recorded  his- 
tory, the  eagle  has  served  as  a  symbol 
of  courage,  freedom,  and  majesty.  Real- 
izing that  these  attributes  characterized 
our  Nation,  the  Continental  Congress 
adopted  the  bald  eagle  as  the  central 
figure  for  the  "Great  Seal"  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  Jime  20,  1782. 

At  the  time  when  the  bald  eagle  be- 
came our  national  symbol,  it  nested 
throughout  the  country  and  was  a  com- 
mon sight.  Today,  the  bald  eagle  is 
threatened  or  endangered  in  the  lower 
48  States  and  few  Americans  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  viewing  our  majestic 
national  symbol  in  the  wild. 

The  celebration  of  the  "Year  of  the 
Bald  Eagle"  throughout  1982  will  high- 
light efforts  being  made  to  save  the  bald 
eagle  from  extinction.  It  will  also 
heighten  the  awareness  of  our  shared 
responsibility,  as  Americans,  to  protect 
our  Nation's  rich  wildlife  heritage. 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Hatch) 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
D'Amato.    Mr.    DoMENici,    Mr. 

DURENBERGER,  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  Mr. 

Levin,     Mr.     Moynihan,     Mr. 

Specter,    Mr.    Williams,    Mr. 

NuNN,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Weicker, 

Mr.    Symms,    Mr.    Goldwater, 

Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 

Sarbanes,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr. 

Laxalt) : 
S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  February  28,  1982, 
through  March  6,  1982,  as  "National 
Construction  Industry  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL    CONSTRUCTION    INDUSTRY    WEEK 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  and  others  to 
introduce  a  joint  resolution  which  would 
designate  the  week  of  February  28,  1982, 
through  March  6, 1982,  as  "National  Con- 
struction Industry  Week."  The  construc- 
tion industry  is  one  of  the  largest  sectors 
of  the  U.S.  economy.  One  of  every  twenty 
persons  in  the  Nation's  work  force  is  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  field.  The  con- 
struction industry  has  historically  played 
a  vital  role  in  this  Nation's  housing, 
transportation,  education,  health,  em- 
ployment, and  recreation  needs.  Surely, 
many  things  we  dally  take  for  granted 


have  In  some  way  been  Influenced  by  the 
construction  Industry. 

Because  of  the  industry's  size  and  sen- 
sitivity to  financial  conditions,  the  con- 
struction industry  has  always  been  the 
first  major  sector  of  the  econcwny  to  re- 
spond to  monetary  policies.  In  these  times 
of  record  high  interest  rates,  declines  m 
housing  starts,  and  increased  construc- 
tion layoffs  and  bankruptcies,  it  is  more 
important  than  ever  that  we  join  to- 
gether in  an  effort  to  demonstrate  we 
have  not  forgotten  the  construction  in- 
dustry nor  the  undeniable  importance 
construction  plays  in  our  lives.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
a.  32 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  East)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  32,  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to 
the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

8.  895 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodo) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  895,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  certain  provisions  for  an 
additional  10  years,  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    1773 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1773,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
require  all  car  manufacturers  to  install 
automatic  crash  protection  in  new  pas- 
senger cars  on  the  same  effective  date. 

8.    1808 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
LER),  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1808,  a  bill  to  authorize  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs. 

8.    1824 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1824,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  increase  the  amount  of  reforestation 
expenditures  which  may  be  amortized 
in  any  taxable  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the  Sen- 
ator trom  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  83.  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  call 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Education 
not  later  than  January  15,  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  332 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkoweki)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tian  232,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
need  to  continue  the  tax  incentives  for 
energy  conservation  and  renewable  en- 
ergy sources. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
44_CONCURRENT       RESOLUTION 
RELATING    TO    UNITED    STATES 
POLICIES  ON  NUCLEAR  WAR 
Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Hatfield)  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion; which  v;as  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

S.  Con.  Res.  44 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress hereby  expresses  Its  conviction  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  not  base 
Its  policies  or  weapons  programs  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  United  States  can  limit,  survive, 
or  win  a  nuclear  war. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
45— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
RELATING  TO  THE  RIGHTS  OF 
THE  PEOPLE  OP  AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  45 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  supports  the  rights  of  aU 
peoples  to  self-determination; 

Whereas  all  the  countries  of  the  free  world 
provide  practical  cooperation  where  positive 
United  States  policy  efforts  are  made; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  military  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan  deprives  the  Afghan  people  of 
their  right  of  self-determination  and  their 
right  to  a  government  consistent  with  their 
traditions; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  Is  engaging  in 
the  systematic  destruction  of  the  lives  and 
property  of,  and  Is  attacking  the  traditional 
values  of,  the  people  of  Afghanistan; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaging  in 
a  systematic  policy  of  economic  exploitation 
In  Afghanistan; 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world  must  not  be 
allowed  to  forget  the  plight  of  the  Afghan 
people;  and 

Whereas  the  valiant  Afghan  resistance 
against  Soviet  aggression  has  not  received 
the  level  of  moral  support  and  material  as- 
sistance from  the  free  world  which  such 
resistance  deserves  and  requires:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
expresses  its  deep  concern  with  the  denial  of 
the  rights  of  the  Afghan  people  by  Soviet 
forces  and  recognizes  the  traditional  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  Government 
to  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  independence 
and  autonomy  and  the  applicability  of  this 
commitment  to  the  current  situation  in 
Afghanistan. 

miCHTS    or    THE    PEOPLE    OP    AFGRANISTAN 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
December  27  marks  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  the  Soviet  Union's  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  On  November  16,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  will 
meet  to  consider  the  Soviet  occupation. 
For  2  years,  the  gallant  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan have  been  fighting  the  Soviet 
occupation  forces  and  the  almost  non- 
existent army  of  the  current  Afghan 
regime,  which  was  installed  and  is  sup- 
ported exclusively  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Against  all  odds,  with  precious  little  out- 
side support,  the  freedom  fighters  have 


not  only  held  the  Saviet  expeditionary 
force  at  bay,  they  have  actually  man- 
aged to  regain  control  of  almost  the  en- 
tire country.  Today.  Soviet  troops  con- 
trol only  about  10  percent  of  Afghani- 
stan. 

We  Americans  are  concerned  with 
basic  human  rights,  and  rightly  so.  I 
find,  however,  that  we  have  of  late  been 
curiously  silent  on  the  plight  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Afghanistan.  The  Soviet  invasion 
and  occupat  on  of  that  nation  is  perhaps 
the  most  blatant  example  of  denial  of 
the  right  of  self  determination  in  the 
world  today,  yet  I  do  not  sense  sustained 
outrage  in  this  Nation  over  the  Soviet 
Union's  cynical  occupation  of  its  weaker 
neighbor. 

As  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the 
occupation  of  Afghanistan  draws  near, 
and  as  the  United  Nations  begins  to  con- 
sider the  ramifications  of  the  occupation 
I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  reaffirm  our  ccMiunitment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Afghanistan.  For  that  reason.  I 
am  submitting  today  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution that  will  express  our  concern  at 
the  situation  in  Afghanistan  and  recog- 
nize that  that  commitment  applies  to 
the  current  situation  there. 

Mr.  President,  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion does  not  call  for  or  contemplate  any 
specific  action.  The  purpose  of  this  con- 
current resolution  is  simply  to  proclaim 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
representing  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  has  not  forgotten  the  people  of 
Afghanistan.  I  hope  that,  as  we  develop 
our  policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  nations  of  Southwest  Asia,  we  will 
bear  that  commitment  in  mind.» 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
46— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
RELATING  TO  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
EFFORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  JAPAN 

Mr.  LEVIN  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  4€ 

Whereas  current  international  develop- 
ments indicate  the  need  for  greater  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
in  defending  democratic  values  and  Ideals; 

Whereas  the  Joint  communique  recently 
signed  by  Japan's  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  and 
President  Reagan  recognizes  that  the  alliance 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Is  built 
upon  shared  values  of  democracy  and  liberty; 

Whereas  the  United  States-Japan  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  states 
that  the  parties  will  maintain  and  develop 
their  capacities  to  resist  armed  attack; 

Whereas,  in  the  Joint  communique  signed 
by  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  and  President  Rea- 
gan, the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  Japan 
will  seek  to  make  even  greater  efforts  for 
improving  Its  defense  capabilities;  and 

Whereas  Japan  has  demonstrable  economic 
strength  and  yet  contributes  less  of  Its  na- 
tional resources  for  defense  expenditures 
than  any  country  of  comparable  economic 
base :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate , (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  both  the  United  States 
and  Japan  should  exert  maximum  efforts  to 
resist  Soviet  challenges  to  security  and  de- 
mocracy in  Asia. 


Sic.  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  (Con- 
gress that  Japan  should  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  Its  own  defense  so  that  a  fuU 
partnership  and  closer  cooperation  in  shar- 
ing the  burdea  of  common  defense  can  be 
achieved,  thereby  enhancing  the  combined 
effectiveness  of  Japanese  and  United  States 
defense  forces  in  preserving  peace  and  secu- 
rity in  Asia. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that,  as  a  tangible  sign  of  commitment 
to  these  alms,  the  Government  of  Japan 
should  Increase  its  defense  expenditures  to 
the  level  of  at  least  i  per  centum  of  that 
country's  gross  national  product. 

INCREASED   DEFENSE  BFEMVOIO  BT   JAPAN 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  In  the  near 
futiire,  the  Congress  is  expected  to  con- 
sider and  act  on  the  fiscal  1982  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  to  provide  the  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  needed  to  sup- 
port our  Armed  Forces. 

As  we  consider  this  act,  and  any 
amendments  proposed  to  It,  I  think  It 
would  be  useful  for  us  to  keep  upper- 
most in  mind  the  contributions — eco- 
nomic and  military — ^which  our  annual 
defense  budget  makes  to  the  national 
security  of  our  allies  in  NATO  Europe 
and  to  Japan,  one  of  our  major  allies 
in  the  Far  East. 

We  also  should  recognize  the  contri- 
butions to  our  national  security  made 
by  some  of  these  allies,  whose  armed 
forces  are  a  vsduable  complement  to  our 
own  capabilities  to  deter  and  defeat  So- 
viet aggression. 

Unfortimately,  as  my  colleagues  are 
well  aware,  the  record  Is  quite  mixed 
when  it  comes  to  which  of  our  European 
and  Asian  allies  are  contributing  ade- 
quately and  sufficiently  to  our  mutual 
defense  efforts. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  have  made  an  effort  to 
focus  public  and  congressional  attention 
on  the  issue  of  "burden-sharing"  and  to 
encourage  our  allies  to  increase  their 
efforts  in  this  area — esp'xjially  those 
allies  whose  economic  capabilities  far  ex- 
ceed their  defense  contributions. 

For  example,  I  was  able  to  gain  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  to  both  the  fiscal 
1981  and  fiscal  1982  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Acts  which  requires  the  executive 
branch  to  asses  the  annual  contributions 
to  our  mutual  defense  by  our  NATO 
Allies  and  Japan,  and  to  point  out  those 
nations  failing  to  meet  these  commit- 
ments. 

This  amendment  required  DOD  to 
produce  a  "Report  on  Allied  Defense 
Spending  Commitments,"  and  this  re- 
port clearly  demonstrated  that  one  of 
our  strongest  allies  in  economic  terms — 
Japan — also  is  making  far  less  of  a  con- 
tribution to  our  common  national  secu- 
rity needs  than  is  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable to  expect  of  it.  Despite  their 
strong  economy— one  of  the  strongest  in 
the  world — the  Japanese  have  shirked 
some  of  their  defense  respaniibilities  to 
themselves  and  to  the  United  States. 

In  th's  regard.  I  would  add  that  Japan 
has  at  least  twice  ducing  the  past  year 
reneged  on  its  clearly  implied  commit- 
ments to  increase  adequately  annual 
defense  spending. 

I  have  long  felt  that  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  should  step  up  their 
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efforts  to  (onvlnce  the  Japanese  to  in- 
crease their  defense  endeavors.  Not  to 
do  so  woujd  demonstrate  great  Insensi- 
tivlty  to  the  American  taxpayers,  who 
have  been  isked  to  make  significant  sac- 
rifices in  domestic  programs  to  support 
expanded  defense  spending. 

The  Reagan  administration  apparently 
has  decided,  however,  that  it  will  at- 
tempt to  s«nd  this  message  to  the  Japa- 
nese through  "ouiet  diplomacy."  I  dis- 
agree w=th  this  decision,  and  would  hope 
the  President's  overly  sensitive  advisers 
in  the  State  Department  will  change 
their  minds. 

Whether  they  do,  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  Congress,  as  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  American  tax- 
payers, to  icontinue  to  express  its  con- 
cerns that  [the  Japanese  increase  their 
defense  effprts.  Such  congressional  ex- 
pressions \iill  reinforce  whatever  diplo- 
matic stateinent  the  executive  branch  is 
making  to  Japan. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing 
today  a  concurrent  resolution  calling  on 
the  Japanese  to  increase  their  national 
security  contributions  so  as  to  fulfill 
their  comiiitments  agreed  to  in  the 
United  St^es-Jaoan  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security. 

This  concurrent  resolution,  which  al- 
ready was  i  submitted  in  the  House  of 
Representajtives  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  if  that  body's  Foreign  Affairs 
Committeei  recognizes  that  leaders  of 
Japan  smffl  the  United  States  only  re- 
cently agaii  acknowledged  the  need  for 
the  Japanese  to  increase  their  defense 
contributiofis. 

It  states!  that  Congress  believes  that, 
as  a  tanglnle  beginning  sign  of  commit- 
ment to  endeavors  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  securifcr  of  Asia,  Japan  should  in- 
crease its  defense  spending  annually  to 
the  level  of  "at  least"  1  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product. 

Such  an  Increase.  Mr.  President,  would 
represent  an  additional  $1  billion  the 
Japanese  would  spend  on  defense,  and 
it  is  a  moiilest  amount  for  that  nation 
to  maintam  and  improve  the  armed 
forces  neetied  to  meet  its  mutual  defense 
obligations, 

Without :  such  an  increase,  for  in- 
stance. Ja^an  will  be  hard  pressed  to 
achieve  tlje  improvements  to  its  air 
defense  ahd  antisubmarine  warfare 
capabilitiea  which  it  has  already  prom- 
ised to  uncsrtake. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  concurrent  resolution  as  a  mean- 
ingful statement  of  continued  congres- 
sional concern  and  interest  that  the 
Japanese  vegin  assuming  a  more  "fair 
share"  of  fcur  common  defense  burden 
in  the  PacTlc  Ocean  region. 


AMEND!) 


SNTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING       — 


AUTHORISATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  EXPORT  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

AMXNOlCZin'  NO.   624 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.  PEI^Cif  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ddcon, 
Mr.  Prkssi^r.  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 


BAtrcus,  and  Mr.  Jepsfn)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1112)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMSNDKXNT  NO.  atS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  CHILES  (for  h'mself,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Robert  C 
Byrd,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  BtJRDicK,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Heelin,  Mr. 
HuDDLESTON,  Mr.  iNouYi,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Matsttnaga,  Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUK,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Nitnn,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  and  Mr. 
Cranston)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
thebUlS.  1112,  supra. 

AMENOUBMT  NO.  626 

(Ordered  to  be  printed). 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Prox- 
mire,  and  Mr.  Weicker)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  (No. 
625)  proposed  by  Mr.  Chiles  (for  him- 
self and  others)  to  the  bill  S.  1112,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  627 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr. 
HUDDLESTON,  Mr.  iNoiTYE,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Matsttnaga,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prycr.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
Sarbanes.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Zorinsxy. 
and  Mr.  Cranston)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  aniendment  (No.  625)  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Chiles  (for  himself  and 
others)  to  the  bill  S.  1112.  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    FEDEBAL    EXPENDnURES, 
BESEASCH,    AND    Rtrl.ES 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  December  1.  1981,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Federal  Expenditures.  Re- 
search, and  Rules  will  hold  a  hearing  to 
consider  the  draft  proposal  for  a  uni- 
form procurement  system  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  October  29  by  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  96-83.  Interested  per- 
sons should  contact  Pat  Otto,  chief  clerk 
of  the  subcommittee,  or  Christopher 
Brewster,  Chief  Counsel,  at  (202)  224- 
0211. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  subcommit- 
tee to  receive  testimony  at  this  hear- 
ing from  administration  witnesses  only. 

However,  the  subcommittee  welcomes 
the  submission  of  written  testimony  by 
any  interested  party.  Written  submis- 
sions should  be  addressed  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Expenditures,  Re- 
search, and  Rules,  128  C  Street  NE., 
room  44,  Washington,  D.C.  20510.  The 
hearing  will  begin  at  10  ajn.  and  will 
be  held  in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMrtTEE    ON    CNXBGT    AND    NATT7SAI. 
RE80UKCZS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  Novemlier  10,  to 
hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  America's 
role  in  the  world  coal  export  market. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  November  10,  to 
hold  a  business  meeting  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  115,  the  President's  recom- 
mendation on  the  Alaskan  natural  gas 
pipeline  waiver  package. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    INTEIXICENCZ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  be  authorized  to 
hold  a  closed  hearing  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 10,  at  10:30  a.m.,  to  discuss 
S.  1273,  the  Intelligence  Reform  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN 
RELATIONS 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
several  months  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly concerned  over  the  state  of  United 
States-Canadian  relations.  Our  ties  to 
our  northern  neighbor,  both  political  and 
economic,  are  longstanding  and  of  mu- 
tual benefit.  Not  only  do  we  share  the 
world's  longest  unfortified  border,  we 
also  constitute  the  world's  largest  bilat- 
eral trading  partnership. 

Latelv,  however,  these  ties  have  been 
strained  by  the  peculiar  brand  of  eco- 
nomic nationalism  that  has  been  em- 
braced by  Ottawa.  Let  me  hasten  to  point 
out  that  I  am  not  saying  that  Canada 
bears  sole  blame  for  any  impairment  of 
relations  between  our  two  countries.  It  is 
only  natural  for  Canadians  to  feel  appre- 
hensive about  the  high  degree  of  Amer- 
ican investment  and  ownership  in  their 
economy.  Many  Americans  have  ex- 
pressed similar  alarm  over  foreign  in- 
vestments here — particularly  those  fl- 
nsinced  with  Arab  oil  money.  Yet  the  de- 
gree of  foreign  ownership  in  our  economy 
is  less  than  in  Canada. 

The  problem  lies  in  the  arbltrarv  and 
rather  shortsighted  way  in  which  the 
Canadian  Government  has  sought  to 
change  the  situation.  Its  policies  have 
not  only  antagonized  Americans  and 
other  foreign  investors,  they  have  actu- 
ally hurt  the  economic  interests  of  the 
Canadian  people  as  well. 

Accordingly,  I  think  it  is  time  that  men 
of  good  will  and  commonsense  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  made  their  voices 
heard — before  genuine  bitterness  sets  in 
and  pressure  is  put  on  Congress  to  adopt 
tit-for-tat  economic  restrictions.  I  rec- 
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ommend  to  my  colleagues  an  excellent 
speech  by  Rowland  C.  Frazee,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada.  Both  Americans  and 
Canadians  can  prom  iro^  !»—»«*,  — *. 
Frazee's  perceptive  and  evenhanded 
analysis  of  the  problem.  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  his  speech  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

The  speech  follows: 
Foreign  Ownership  in   Canada:   The  Need 
FOR  A  Balanced  View 
(By  Rowland  C.  FTazee) 

Not  long  ago  the  Mexican  Ambassador  to 
this  country  described  Canada  as  a  solution 
In  search  of  problems. 

There  Is  no  question  that  we  are  very  for- 
tunate, and  In  the  eyes  of  many  nations  our 
concerns  seem  artificial  or  invented.  Never- 
theless, we  do  have  our  share  of  real  prob- 
lems. 

The  catalogue  of  pressing  economic  con- 
cerns, from  high  Inflation  to  low  produc- 
tivity, is  familiar  to  all  of  us.  Tensions  be- 
tween regions  and  levels  of  government,  over 
the  constitution,  over  natural  resource  pol- 
icy, over  shared  cost  financing  of  Joint  social 
programs  are  well  documented. 

However,  the  subject  of  my  remarks  today 
is  not  a  major  national  problem.  It  Isnt  at 
the  top  of  the  public's  list  of  Canadian  pri- 
orities. It  Isn't  even,  at  this  point,  number 
one  on  the  government  agenda.  Given  all 
that,  you  might  wonder  why  I  chose  to  talk 
about  foreign  ownership  policy — chose  it.  In 
fact,  several  months  ago — long  before  the 
recent  stories  about  International  reaction 
to  Canada's  policies  hit  the  headlines. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  my  choice. 

The  first  one  is  simple.  Canada  Is  a  trad- 
ing nation.  One  out  of  four  Jobs  In  this 
country  depends  on  a  foreign  market.  Do- 
mestic economic  policies  adopted  for  domes- 
tic reasons  often  have  ramifications  far  be- 
yond our  borders  and  they  deserve  to  be 
debated  In  that  context. 

The  second  reason  Is  pragmatic.  As  the 
headlines  have  demonstrated.  Canada  Is  los- 
ing friends  Internationally  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Six  nations  havp  registered  complaints  with 
the  OECD  about  our  energy  policy— West 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  States, 
Belgium.  Prance  and  Great  Britain.  Canadian 
diplomats  suffer  under  a  barrage  of  protests 
about  the  Foreign  Investment  Review  Agen- 
cy (FIRA).  Foreign  criticism  of  Canada's 
National  Energy  Policy  (NEP)  Is  met  with 
Indifference.  The  uncertainty  caused  bv  the 
policies  of  economic  nationalism  has  added 
materially  to  the  Interest  cost  on  Canadian 
debt  Issues  on  the  New  York  Market.  Cana- 
da Is  a  diminishing  priority  for  International 
Investors,  and  In  some  cases  Is  off  their  list 
entirely.  Our  balance  of  pavments  deficit  on 
current  account  Is  up  sharply  In  recent 
months.  Investment  capital  Is  leaving  Cana- 
da at  an  accelerated  rate. 

The  third  reason  Is  that  discussion  of  this 
topic  has  In  the  psist  generated  as  much  heat 
as  It  has  light.  Extremists  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue — and  In  recent  months,  on  both 
sides  of  the  border — have  contributed  to  an 
Increasingly  acrimonious  atmosphere  that  Is 
ultimately  unproductive  to  either  side.  There 
Is  a  need  for  a  balanced  view. 

Just  as  It  Is  foolish  for  Americans  to  Insist 
business  conditions  should  be  the  same  In 
Canada  as  In  the  U.S..  so  It  doesn't  make 
much  sense  for  us  to  antagonize  Canada's 
best  customers  and  sources  of  capital.  It 
makes  even  less  sense  to  lose  by  default  be- 
cause we  haven't  explained  what's  going  on 
In  our  country. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  general  policy 
goal  of  Increasing  Canadian  r  vnershlp.  I 
share  with  a  majority  of  Canadians  the  feel- 
ing that  too  high  a  percentage  of  some  key 


sectors  of  the  Canadian  economy  U  owned 
by  non-Canadians.  Some  two-thirds  of  our 
oU  and  gas  industry  Is  foreign  owned,  for 
example.  That  is  very  high.  If  the  question 
of  whether  it  should  be  lower  was  put  to  any- 
one, even  a  non-Canadian,  the  answer  would 
have  to  be  yes.  My  answer  Is  yes.  That  Is  not 
the  point. 

I  travel  outside  Canada  with  some  regu- 
larity. On  each  of  the  last  trips  I  have  made, 
to  the  United  States,  and  overseas.  I  have 
been  called  severely  to  account  as  a  Canadian 
for  what  Is  seen  as  an  orchestrated  effort  by 
this  country  to  devalue,  dlslodgs  and  dis- 
place foreign  investment.  We  are  being  called 
economic  pirates  and  worse. 

We  cannot  afford  to  dismiss  this  reaction 
as  temporary  unpopularity,  with  no  real  ef- 
fects. When  our  neighbors  and  allies  and 
trading  partners  are  this  upset.  It  has  an 
Inevitable  and  tangible  Impact  on  our  eco- 
nomic performance.  It  reduces  our  ability  to 
attract  foreign  capital.  It  Increases  the 
cost  of  borrowing.  It  Impedes  trading 
relationships. 

Friendly  and  co-operative  relations  with 
other  countries  are  not  Just  "nice"  to  have, 
they  are  essential  to  maintaining  our  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Over  the  next  few  minutes,  I  am  going  to 
review  some  of  the  costs  and  benefits  that 
are  attached  to  foreign  ownership  In  Canada; 
examine  both  current  policy  and  Its  conse- 
quences and,  finally,  suggest  some  changes 
that  I  believe  will  assist  us  In  accomplishing 
a  legitimate  goal  at  an  affordable  cost. 

Let's  consider  the  costs  and  benefits.  Both 
are  difficult  to  quantify.  We  cannot  say  with 
scientific  certainty  whether  and  to  what  ex- 
tent foreign  ownership  has  benefited  Canada, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  measuring  and 
weighting  the  variables.  What  benefit-weight- 
ing should  be  given  to  Job  creation?  To  the 
generation  of  tax  revenues?  To  access  to 
technology?  To  entry  to  markets?  To  mana- 
gerial and  entrepreneurial  s.^llls? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  oost-welghtlng 
should  be  given  to  outward  fiows  of  Interest 
and  dividends,  and  to  the  long-term  effect  on 
balance  of  payments?  To  the  lower  levels  of 
export  activity  and  Research  &  Development 
generally  performed  here  by  foreign-owned 
companies?  To  the  examples  of  extraterri- 
torial application  of  foreign  law  or  policy, 
albeit  Isolated?  To  the  lower  levels  of  Cana- 
dian sourclng  for  goods  and  services? 

Weighting  the  variables  Is  one  problem. 
Statistical  measurement  Is  another.  A  review 
of  the  reams  of  available  material  can  be 
Instructive.  Tlie  foreign  ownership  debate 
began  in  the  la/te  nineteen  fifties,  with  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Canada's  Economic 
Prospects.  It  has  continued  through  at  least 
five  more  Royal  Commissions  or  major  task 
forces.  There  have  been  inniunerable  pieces 
of  public  and  private  research.  There  has 
been  endless — and  acrimonious — discussion. 

So  it  is  surprising  to  discover  that  after 
twenty-five  years  of  talk  and  study,  there 
are  few  definitive  answers.  The  good  statis- 
tical studies  are  performed  in  search  of  nar- 
row conclusions;  the  broad  studies.  Including 
the  Royal  Commissions,  did  not — usually  by 
their  own  admission — have  comprehensive 
Information. 

There  are  cases  where  two  people  use  the 
same  data  <to  support  opposing  points  of 
view. 

Mark  Twain  used  to  say  "Tell  me  where  a 
man  gets  his  corn-pone  and  111  tell  you  what 
his  opinions  are".  It  applies  In  this  context. 
A  man  who  works  at  a  Mlchelln  Tire  plant 
in  Nova  Scotia,  or  a  woman  who  hopes  to 
work  for  Volkswagen  at  their  new  factory  In 
Barrie,  Ontario,  will  have  one  opinion  about 
foreign  ownership;  a  manufacturer  whose 
major  competitor  Is  a  foreign  subsidiary  will 
have  another.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  emo- 
tion Involved  in  this  Issue,  and  a  good  deal 
of  over-slmpUfied  rhetoric. 


Take  for  example  one  of  the  most  widely 
repeated  criticisms  of  foreign  ownership — 
the  effect  on  balance  of  payments. 

A  popular  theory  is  that  If  we  didn't  have 
all  those  dividends  and  interest  payments 
fiowlng  to  foreign  owners,  we  wouldn't  have 
such  a  big  current  account  deficit;  we 
wouldn't  have  to  attract  more  foreign  capi- 
tal to  balance  the  deficit,  which  In  turn 
Just  makes  the  problem  worse,  and  so  on. 

The  facts  suggest  a  different  conclusion. 
Interest  and/or  dividend  payments  are  the 
cost  of  capital.  They  have  to  be  paid  to 
someone  If  the  development  is  ever  going  to 
take  place.  The  real  test  is  the  purpose  to 
which  the  capital  is  being  put,  not  lU 
geographical  origin  If  it  Is  used  to  purchase 
or  create  productive  assets  that  will  produce 
a  profit — revenue  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost 
of  capital — ^there  is  little  reason  to  worry. 
Interest  payments  and  particularly  dividends 
are  positive  proof  that  the  Investment  Is 
working. 

A  somewhat  more  pervasive  theory  sug- 
gests that  borrowing  abroad  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  ownership  must  be  retained  by 
Canadians.  In  other  words,  paying  Interest 
to  foreign  lenders  is  acceptable,  but  payliig 
dividends  to  foreign  Investors  is  not.  The 
facts  do  not  support  this  thesis  either. 

Dividends  are  only  paid  when  an  enter- 
prise Is  profitable.  Debt  demands  interest 
payments  In  good  times  and  bad,  and  usually 
costs  at  least  twice  as  much  to  service.  For- 
eign Investors  in  Canada  are  not  merely 
benefiting  from  our  resources  and  markets — 
they  are  sharing  the  risks  of  fluctuations  In 
the  economy  in  a  way  that  foreign  lenders  do 
not.  In  a  substantial  number  of  cases,  for- 
eign owners  re-Invest  all  of  their  dividends 
In  this  country,  but  even  when  dividends 
are  repatriated,  Canada  has  benefited  from 
Jobs  and  taxes  before  a  dime  in  profit  has 
left  the  country.  It  might  be  worth  men- 
tioning that  frequently  foreign  investors 
are  the  only  ones  willing  to  take  the  risks 
Inherent  In  new  Canadian  ventures.  Even 
if  that  were  not  the  case,  the  shesr  volume 
of  capital  required  Is  not  avaUable  In 
Canada. 

It  Is  a  little  Ironic  to  look  back  fifty 
years  to  the  time  of  the  Depression,  and  the 
arguments  that  raged  then.  Canada  had  a 
great  deal  of  foreign  debt,  a  lot  of  it  with 
Britain.  In  very  poor  economic  circum- 
stances, there  was  difficulty  in  servicing 
that  debt,  and  the  argtiment  was  made  that 
foreign  equity  investment  should  be  encour- 
aged in  Its  place.  That  way,  in  difficult  eco- 
nomic times,  there  would  not  be  the  con- 
tinuing burden  of  Interest  payments,  but 
skipped  dividends.  A  great  many  of  the  pol- 
icies that  actively  encouraged  foreign  equity 
Investment  In  Canada  flowed  from  that  sit- 
uation, and  over  the  thirty  years  that  fol- 
lowed they  worked — so  well  that  we  have 
come  full  circle  and  are  encouraging  the 
reverse.  The  arguments  of  that  era  seem  to 
have  been  forgotten. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  adopt  those  same 
positions  now.  and  encourage  further  con- 
centration of  foreign  Investment.  That  Is 
an  unacceptable  extreme.  It  Is  equally  ex- 
treme to  promote  the  rapid  conversion  of 
foreign  investment  Into  foreign  debt  with- 
out examining  the  costs  that  process  entails. 

As  the  chairman  of  a  bank,  I  have  noth- 
ing against  debt.  I've  even  been  known  to 
encourage  it.  I  also  recognize  that  takeovers, 
mergers  or  acquisitions — whether  as  tech- 
niques for  growth  or  as  devices  for  Cana- 
dianizatlon — are  part  of  the  normal  market 
ebb  and  flow.  In  current  economic  circum- 
stances, sound  arguments  can  be  made  that 
It  Is  less  expensive  to  acquire  existing  assets 
than  to  create  new  ones  of  similar  size  and 
nature. 

But  I  would  be  very  opposed  to  takeovers, 
particularly  In  the  context  of  Canadlanlza- 
tlon.  If  I  saw  evidence  that  government  pol- 
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ley  WM  designed  to  lower  the  market  value 
of  the  asset  being  acquired.  By  design  or 
not.  It  could:  however,  be  a  side-effect.  That 
possibility  14  one  reason  to  reduce  the  cur- 
rent concentration  on  buyouts  as  the  prin- 
cipal veblcl^  of  Canadlanlzatlon. 

So  a  comi^lson  of  costs  and  benefits  for 
foreign  ownership  Is  Insufficient  by  Itself. 
We  also  hav^  to  look  at  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  varloiis  methods  of  changing  that  sit- 
uation. It  14  a  complex  process,  but  there 
are  some  ct^cluslons.  some  certainties,  on 
which  all  tb^  participants  can  agree. 

The  first  tfclng  we  can  say  with  certainty 
Is  obvious.  Airter  25  years  of  listening  to  the 
arguments.  Oanadlans  have  generally  reft<*ed 
the  conclusion  that  foreign  ownership  is  too 
concentratett  In  some  key  Industrial  sectors. 
In  partlculafl  energy.  There  Is  broad  general 
support  for  the  aim  of  current  policy.  I  do 
not  believe  h  extends  to  all  details  of  Uie 
methods  belig  used,  but  Canadians  do  sup- 
port the  goaf  Foreign  businessmen  and  gov- 
ernments ne^d  to  understand  that. 

The  statei^ent  Is  often  made  that  no  other 
Industrial  nitlon  In  the  world  has  or  would 
accept  as  hi jh  a  percentage  of  foreign  own- 
ership as  Is  uie  case  In  Canada.  That's  quite 
true,  as  far  h  It  goes,  and  It  can  be  and  has 
been  used  t«  confer  a  degree  of  legitimacy 
on  almost  aiy  policy  solution  aimed  at  re- 
ducing the  {Percentage. 

On  the  otzier  hand,  It  tends  to  beg  the 
question.  Foreign  Investment  did  not  arrive 
In  Canada  aa  the  result  of  a  conspiracy.  For- 
eign owners  didn't  sneak  In  under  cover  of 
darkness,  tney  arrived  at  twelve  noon — 
twelve-thlrtj  In  Newfoundland — and  Cana- 
dians very  frequently  lined  the  streets  to 
cheer  and  p^vlde  a  brass  band  of  welcome. 
We  required  foreign  investment  to  develop 
our  economy!  It  has  given  a  very  small  poou- 
latton  a  stanpard  of  living  that  Is  Incredible 
to  most  of  tne  world's  people. 

We  may  well  have  too  much  of  several  key 
Industrial  sectors  owned  by  non-Canadians, 
but  It  did  nit  happen  without  considerable 
encouragement  from  us.  We  are  the  ones 
who  have  c&anged  our  minds.  We  are  the 
ones  reverslri  some  policies.  We  are  the  ones 
obliged  to  priceed  with  care. 

A  second  oertalnty  Is  that  the  proportion 
of  foreign  ownership  Is  declining.  The  net 
Canadian  caBltal  stock  is  a  measurement  of 
the  book  value  of  all  Investment  In  Canada, 
public  and  private.  In  1961.  total  foreign 
Investment  was  one  third  of  net  Canadian 
capital  stocli  Ten  years  later,  1971,  It  had 
declined  to  ^7%.  By  1977.  the  last  year  for 
Which  flgurei  are  available.  It  was  down  to 
23%.  I 

Over  that  fame  period,  of  course.  In  dollar 
terms,  forelrti  Investment  Increased  substan- 
tially, as  did  all  Investment.  The  important 
measurement  is  the  proportion,  and  it  Is 
clear  that  twenty  years  ago.  foreign  owner- 
ship was  nekrly  fifty  percent  higher  than 
It  was  four  ypars  ago.  The  twenty  year  trend 
is  clearly  doWn.  even  without  the  NEP  and 
"Canadlanlzatlon". 

A  third  certainty  Is  that  "good  corporate 
citizenship"  is  on  the  Increase.  More  and 
more  comp4nles.  especially  multinational 
enterprises,  ire  aware  of  the  lmix>rtance  of 
behaving  in  the  best  interests  of  the  host 
country.  Th^t  includes  providing  jobs  for 
citizens  of  that  country,  particularly  top 
Jobs — dlrect<i^hlp8.  senior  management  and 
the  CEO.  It  Includes  offering  equity  Invest- 
ment opportjinltles  to  locals.  It  Includes  ex- 
porting aggrtsslvely.  doing  a  fair  portion  of 
research  and!  development  locally,  and  It  In- 
cludes buying  locally  as  much  as  possible. 

Statistics  Canada  figures  show  some  en- 
couraging trends.  Overall,  the  larger  a  com- 
pany is.  and  the  longer  established  In  Can- 
ada, the  moae  likely  It  Is  to  be  sensitive  to. 
and  perform]  well  in,  these  categories.  For 
examole.  better  than  two-thirds  of  the  chief 
executives  ol  foreign-owned  firms  here  are 
now  Canadians.  In  the  nineteen  sixties.  It 


was  less  than  half.  And  there  have  been  In- 
creased equity  Investment  opport\mltles  for 
Canadians;  one  study  showed  that  71  per- 
cent of  the  firms  In  the  sample  had  raised 
Canadian  equity  ownership  between  1965 
and  1975;  almost  half  raised  It  by  more  than 
10  percent. 

The  record  Is  not  perfect.  To  be  blunt,  too 
many  foreign-owned  companies  keep  the 
principal  export  activities  and  the  advanced 
technology  research  and  development  Jobs 
at  home.  To  be  fair,  they  are  under  economic 
and  political  presstire  to  do  so.  Changing 
that  win  take  time,  assisted  by  the  forces  of 
world  product  mandating,  growing  encour- 
agement for  Joint  ventures,  and  Increasing 
International  trade  fiows.  But  it  Is  time  It 
changed.  In  the  end,  good  corporate  citizen- 
ship has  nothing  to  do  with  nationality 
and  everything  to  do  with  behavior. 

And  there  is  a  fourth  certainty.  After  we've 
accomplished  our  goals  In  reducing  foreign 
ownership,  we  are  still  going  to  need  the  net- 
work of  InternatlonaJ  economic  relationships 
that  supports  our  trade  and  Investment  pat- 
terns. No  modem  industrial  nation  can  exist 
In  Isolation,  unless  It  wishes  to  purchase 
that  status  with  a  drastic  decline  In  its 
standard  of  living. 

Clearly,  no  one  wants  that.  It  Is  In  Can- 
ada's best  Interests  to  be  thoughtful  and 
careful  In  our  dealings  with  foreign  Investors 
and  governments.  It  Is  not  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, or  fear,  or  of  being  pushed  around,  to 
handle  the  interests  of  others  with  courtesy 
and  sensitivity.  Being  fair  wliUe  we're  being 
tough  Is  a  sign  of  common  sense. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  we 
can  afford  to  be  economic  nationalists  in  the 
best  of  the  phrase:  we  can  benefit  by  being 
aggressively  pro-Canada,  by  seeking  to  ex- 
pand our  nation's  wealth,  infiuence  and 
standard  of  living.  Other  nations  do  that  all 
the  time;  they  will  understand  and  accept 
It  In  us. 

We  are  entitled  to  put  Canada's  Interests 
first.  We  are  not  entitled  to  do  so  by  dis- 
criminating against  the  Interests  of  others, 
or  by  Imposing  unfair  and  retroactive  pen- 
alties. 

We  csm  achieve  our  objectives  without  re- 
sorting to  methods  we  wovild  resent  and  re- 
ject from  others. 

There  are  some  particular  burrs  under  the 
saddle  of  foreign  Investors.  They  are  the  ones 
that  get  mentioned  first,  and  that  have 
caused  the  deepest  anger  and  resentment.  In 
most  cases,  they  are  not  central  to  either  NEP 
or  FIRA.  Re-examlning,  moderating  or 
changing  these  Items  would  send  a  major 
signal  that  Canada  Is  willing  to  correct  In- 
equities and  be  fiexible  on  details  while 
standing  fast  on  Its  basic  goal. 

A  first  example  Involves  FIRA.  When  one 
foreign  company  buys  another  foreign  com- 
pany, and  the  acquired  company  happens  to 
have  Canadian  assets,  often  minor,  FIRA 
requires  the  purchasing  company  to  prove 
that  Its  acquisition  of  the  foreign  company 
will  provide  significant  new  benefits  to 
Canada.  If  this  is  not  done  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  FIRA,  the  new  foreign  owners  must 
either  back  out  of  the  purchase,  or  divest  It- 
self of  the  Canadian  assets.  Since  1974,  di- 
vestiture has  been  forced  In  less  than  20 
cases:  In  others  the  new  foreign  owner  was 
approved. 

What  Is  upsetting  about  this  Is  that  It  is 
an  extraterritorial  application  of  Canadian 
law,  with  Canadian  regulators  Inserting 
themselves  into  an  agreement  between  two 
companies  in.  say,  Germany.  It  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  thing  we  are  quick  to  protest 
when  other  nations  try  to  do  It  to  us. 

In  a  second  example,  also  Involving  FIRA. 
there  are  reports  of  cases  where  companies 
havo  given  imdertakln^s  that  are  uneco- 
nomic— In  particular,  that  they  will  acquire 
goods  and  services  from  Canadian  sources 
even  when  non-competltlve  In  price  or  func- 
tion. If  that  Is  true.  I    would  urge  the  gov- 


ernment to  relieve  companies  of  thoae  ob- 
ligations. I  can  think  of  no  surer  method  of 
keeping  Canadian  Industry  non-competitive 
Internationally  than  to  provide  It  In  effect 
with  a  guaranteed  market.  In  the  world  of 
international  trade  this  is  seen  aa  a  paro- 
chial requirement;  a  more  important  point  Is 
that  the  concept  is  entirely  contrary  to  our 
commitments  under  the  Oeneral  Agreement 
on  Trade  and  Tariffs  (OATT) . 

Third,  under  the  National  Energy  Program, 
there  Is  a  "back-In"  provision  for  the  federal 
government  and  Its  agencies  on  Canada 
Lands.  When  successful  oil  and  gas  discover- 
ies are  made,  25  percent  Interest  can  be 
claimed;  compensation  Is  p>ald  for  the  lost 
participation. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  huge  uproar 
that  policy  caused  and  Is  still  causing.  The 
accusations  of  retroactivity  and  confiscation 
fiew  thick  and  fast;  on  the  other  side,  there 
was  a  case  made  that  the  new  system  was 
In  fact  less  onerous  than  the  one  It  replaced. 
The  arguments  were  certainly  not  confined 
to  the  experts  In  energy  policy  and  regvUatlon, 
and  given  the  economic  Importance  of  the 
Industry,  they  shouldn't  have  been. 

One  aspect  of  the  controversy  I  found  par- 
ticularly disturbing.  That  was  the  repeated 
suggestion  from  foreign  critics  that  what  was 
really  wrong  with  the  NEP  was  that  it  repre- 
sented massive  Canadian  government  inter- 
vention Into  the  Canadian  economy,  and  that, 
they  Implied,  could  not  be  tolerated. 

It  Is  well  known  that  I  am  not  a  supporter 
of  government  Intervention:  but  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  Ignore  the  fact  that  Canada  has 
always  been  a  mixed  economy,  with  consider- 
ably higher  degrees  of  public  enterprise  and 
government  involvement  in  the  marketplace, 
than  Is  the  case  In,  say.  the  United  States. 
The  business-government  relationship  here 
Is  not  necessarily  worse  or  better  than  It  Is 
south  of  the  border.  It  is  different.  Investors 
who  come  here  expecting  the  same  atmos- 
phere or  philosophy  they  were  used  to  at 
home  are  kidding  themselves,  and  they  offend 
Canadians  when  they  demand  we  pull  up  our  « 
socks  and  do  things  their  way. 

None  of  that  is  a  defense  of  the  contro- 
versial aspects  of  the  energy  program  "back- 
in".  Whether  or  not  It  actually  exists  in  the 
NEP.  retroactivity  Is  and  must  always  be 
anathema  to  buslnessmei.  becaus"  It  maVes 
a  mockery  of  planning.  Equally,  whatever  the 
real  details  of  t*e  policy  and  later  changes, 
they  were  perceived  as  unfair  and  confisca- 
torv  partlcularlv  by  people  outside  that  In- 
dustry. That  Is  clear  evidence  that  the  process 
of  exolalnlne  and  Justifying  the  policy  was 
badly  handled. 

A  final  examole  has  to  do  with  pace.  We 
have  moved  very  quickly  I'ideed  over  the  past 
year.  The  government's  announced  goal  was 
to  raise  Canadian  ownership  In  oil  and  gas 
to  fifty  percent  by  1990.  In  less  than  a  year, 
by  the  government's  own  reckoning,  it  has 
goie  from  less  than  twentv-elsht  to  Chtrty- 
three  per  cent.  If  that  rate  continued,  we 
would  reach  the  tarpet  by  1988  at  the  latest, 
five  vears  ahead  of  time. 

That  would  be  too  fast  Just  In  economic 
terms.  It  would  create  a  surtalned  increase  In 
private  credit  demands,  one  of  the  last  thines 
we  need  In  an  infiatlonary  climate.  It  would 
add  substantially  to  both  corporate  debt  load 
and,  assuming  Petro-can  continued  to  be  a 
purchaser,  to  public  sector  expenditure  or 
debt. 

When  a  set  of  incentives  is  established.  It 
is  often  difficult  to  Judtre  In  advance  how 
quickly  they  will  work.  We  now  know  that 
these  incentives  are  working  much  faster 
than  was  Intended.  Obviously,  the  financial 
markets  cannot  continue  to  sut)port  both 
Canadlanlzatlon  and  the  growing  require- 
ments of  the  megaprojects.  Moderation  is 
required. 

So  there  we  have  at  least  five  changes  we 
could  make  with  a  view  to  reducing  tensions 
with  foreign  Investors  and  ttelr  governments. 
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One,  extraterritorial  application  of  Canadian 
law  l3  surely  not  a  concept  we  want  to  defend. 
Two,  retroactivity  Is  both  legally  and  eco- 
nomically objectionable.  Three,  our  OATT 
undertakings  should  be  adhered  to.  Pour.  It 
would  be  a  clear  benefit  to  be  meticulous  In 
explaining  and  Justifying  policy  changes,  to 
the  widest  possible  audience.  And  five,  a 
breathing  spell  in  the  pa-:e  of  "Canadlanlza- 
tlon" Is  economically  and  politically  Justified. 

Not  a  single  one  of  those  changes  would 
threaten  or  delay  the  achievement  of  the 
fundamental  goal;  but,  they  could  play  a 
key  role  In  preventing  a  relatively  Immediate 
danger — retaliation  from  our  International 
trading  partners  and  In  particular  the  United 
States. 

The  U.S.  has  already  determined  to  take 
action  under  GATT  over  undertakings  by 
U.8. -owned  comjMinles  to  FIRA  for  non-com- 
petltlve sourclng.  The  American  administra- 
tion Is  under  strong  political  pressure  to  go 
much  further  than  that. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  I  have  discussed 
the  state  of  Canadian-American  relations  at 
some  length  with  sources  In  the  private  and 
the  public  sectors.  In  Canada  and  outside 
our  borders. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  American  govern- 
ment does  not  want  to  retaliate.  Their  own 
policy  has  been  to  maintain  a  free  and  open 
climate  for  foreign  Investment  In  the  U.S. 
They  want  the  capital  Inflows. 

Nevertheless.  If  the  American  administra- 
tion Is  forced  by  congressional  pressure  to 
retaliate,  one  method  of  doing  It  that 
wouldn't  harm  their  Interests  Is  a  complete 
lack  of  action  on  the  Canadian  agenda  of 
bilateral  issues.  That  could  mean  a  refusal  to 
alter  the  Garrison  Diversion  plans.  It  could 
mean  no  action  on  acid  rain.  It  could  mean 
linkage  to.  and  Inaction  on.  a  long  list  of 
other  policy  matters  that  Canada  would  like 
resolved.  Ajid  In  the  meantime,  to  quote  a 
senior  U.S.  government  official  "If  we  can  find 
an  Informal  method  of  keeping  American 
money  out  of  Canada,  we'll  do  It". 

Given  all  of  that.  I  found  it  Ironic  to  be 
told  that  apart  from  the  NEP  "back-In"  pro- 
visions, senior  American  trade  officials  actu- 
ally like  Canada's  energy  policy  because  It  Is 
providing  subctantlal  capital,  equipment  and 
personnel  from  this  country  for  the  American 
energy  exploration  drive. 

One  of  the  things  American  businessmen 
are  very  good  at  Is  putting  pressure  on  Wash- 
ington. They  are  doing  It  now,  and  much  of 
It  Is  happening  because  Canada  really  hasn't 
done  a  very  good  Job  of  explaining  itself. 
They  don't  really  understand  why  we're  con- 
cerned about  foreign  ownership  and  why 
we're  doing  what  we're  doing.  We,  In  turn, 
have  failed  to  grasp  the  depth  of  outrage  that 
some  parts  of  our  policies  have  produced. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  the  chief 
executive  of  a  large  American  corporation 
sent  mallgrams  about  "Canadlsmlzatlon"  to 
the  CEOs  of  each  of  the  500  largest  U.S. 
corporations,  and  took  ads  In  major  news- 
papers. It  Included  words  like  "nationaliza- 
tion", "discrimination",  "expropriation",  and 
said  "FIRA  Is  aggressively  seeking  to  reduce 
and  even  eliminate  American  Investments  In 
Canada". 

A  senior  reporter  with  a  major  American 
business  publication  characterized  the  emerg- 
ing attitude  this  way:  "If  Libya  sends  up  a 
couple  of  planes  against  the  United  States,  we 
shoot  them  down;  If  Canada  sends  up  a  cou- 
ple, we'll  shoot  them  down  too  ..." 

That  Is  the  language  of  over-reaction  and 
escalation.  We've  had  examples  of  It  In  Can- 
ada, too.  Even  if  it  were  Isolated — and  I  regret 
to  say  I  don't  think  It  is  Isolated — It  is  a  sad 
and  sorry  characterization  of  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

We  are  never  going  to  persuade  foreign 
Investors  and  businessmen  to  applaud  re- 
strictions on  their  operations  here.  We  can 
at  least  make  sure  they  understand  what  Is 


being  attempted,  precisely  what  is  required 
of  them  and  why. 

Are  good  manners  suddenly  demeaning? 
Is  Canada  suddenly  so  big  and  so  powerful 
that  we  can  simply  cram  those  changes  down 
other  nations'  throats?  I  dont  think  so. 
Even  If  we  were  capable  of  it,  I  don't  think 
we  should  try. 

The  New  York  financial  markets  have  sup- 
plied billions  of  dollars  for  the  Canadian 
economy  over  the  last  20  years.  Govern- 
ments and  corporations  have  gone  there 
seeking  both  equity  investment  and  long- 
term  debt  financing.  The  foreign  invest- 
ment bankers  who  manage  thoee  issues  are 
key  links  between  this  country  and  foreign 
money.  They  tell  us  that  the  lack  of  under- 
standing Is  making  their  Jobs  more  dlfllcult. 
The  Canadian  government  has  never  In- 
vited their  views  on  foreign  Investment  and 
ownership  policy:  more  important.  It  has 
never  explained  to  them — so  they  can  tell 
their  clients — What  Canada  has  In  mind. 

Economic  warfare  will  do  no  one  any  good. 
I  would  propose  that  private  enterprise  as 
well  as  government  can  ta^e  steps  to  pre- 
vent It  from  happening.  Some,  such  as  bet- 
ter communications,  and  adjustments  to 
parts  of  NEP  and  FIRA,  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. There  are  other  possible  steps. 

Extremism  on  either  side  of  the  border 
Is  counter-productive.  I  do  not  believe  Ca- 
nadians support  extreme  measures  here. 
Neither  should  we  accept  extreme  accusa- 
tions from  foreign  critics.  Concern  and  con- 
trols over  the  extent  of  foreign  ownership 
are  not  unique  to  Canada  and  even  here 
they  are  hardly  new.  Some  foreign-owned 
companies  long  ago  adopted  exemplary  pol- 
icies to  ensure  that  their  presence  provides, 
to  use  the  FIRA  terms,  "significant  benefit 
to  Canada".  The  more  that  happens  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  the  less  need  there  will  be 
for  regulation  and  enforced  compliance. 
Some  of  the  companies  that  are  complaining 
now  are,  at  the  very  least,  slow  to  read  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall. 

But,  let  us  urge  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment to  be  specific  In  Its  requirements  and 
efficient  In  Its  procedures.  It  Is.  for  example, 
the  uncertainty,  the  delays  and  the  vague- 
ness of  the  FIRA  application  process  that 
enrage  foreign  businessmen — not  the  ex- 
istence of  the  agency  Itself. 

In  speaking  to  Americans,  let  us  point  out 
that  even  though  we  live  next  door,  speak  the 
same  language  and  watch  many  of  the  same 
television  shows — we  are  NOT  the  same  as 
Americans.  Someone  once  said  that  there  Is 
no  difference  between  the  two  peoples,  and 
the  only  way  to  tell  the  difference  is  to  say 
that  to  a  Canadian. 

Well,  Jokes  aside,  we  aren't  the  same.  We 
have  a  very  different  view  of  ourselves,  our 
country  and  our  role  in  the  world  than 
Americans  do  of  themselves.  Provided 
American  investors  take  the  time  to  be- 
come famUlar  with  those  differences,  they 
should  not  be  a  barrier,  any  more  than 
our  similarities  should  be  a  license. 

As  Canadians,  let  us  have  more  confidence 
In  our  ability  to  complete  head-to-head  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  without  artificial  pro- 
tection from  our  government.  The  Implica- 
tion of  such  policies  Is  that  Canadians  are 
second  class,  unable  to  earn  their  way  In  the 
world  In  fair  competition.  I  refuse  to  believe 
It. 

And  let  us  realize  that  we  do  live  next  door 
to  an  elephant.  As  one  country  to  another, 
we  may  be  equal,  but  In  economic  size  and 
strength,  the  United  States  Is  quite  a  bit 
more  equal  than  we  are.  We  have  to  speak 
loudly  and  often.  Just  to  be  noticed  Ad- 
mittedly, we  have  their  attention  at  the 
moment.  I'm  not  sure  we  want  it  this  way. 

Canadians  want  and  need  foreign  Invest- 
ment— but  on  our  own  terms,  and  In  a 
proportion  we  choose.  What  Is  required  Is 
that  our  methods  be  as  appropriate  as  our 


motive,  that  we  avoid  extremism  in  our  ap- 
proach, and  therefore  remove  the  Justifica- 
tion for  It  from  others:  and  that  as  we  fiex 
the  miiscles  of  nationalism  and  economic  in- 
dependence, we  remember  that  we're  not  the 
only  and  certainly  not  the  biggest  kid  on  the 
block. 

Any  major  policy  change  that  adversely 
affects  other  nations  requires  the  expendi- 
ture of  political  capital.  Canada  has  been 
soendlng  It  at  a  great  rate  Our  supply  of 
International  goodwill  Is  not  Inexhaustible. 
Extreme  or  excessively  rapid  change  can  not 
only  do  lasting  damage  to  our  relations  with 
other  nations.  It  can  do  severe  harm  to  an 
economy  already  beset  with  problems.  Most 
important  of  all.  It  could  weU  diminish 
rather  than  enhance  our  chances  of  accom- 
plishing a  legitimate  goal  at  an  affordable 
cost.* 


MISSISSIPPI  PLAYWRIGHT'S 
BROADWAY  OPENING 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  November  6, 
1981.  "Crimes  of  the  Heart"  written  by 
Ms.  Beth  Henley  of  Jackson,  Miss- 
opened  on  Broadway  last  week.  This  Is 
the  first  play  to  ever  win  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  before  being  presented  on  Broad- 
way. The  people  of  Mississippi  are  very 
proud  of  Ms.  Henley's  outstanding 
achievements,  and  I  want  to  share  this 
exceUent  article  about  her  play  with  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
BrrH  Henuet  :  AncNc  fob  tkt  HSAmr 
(By  Edwin  Wilson) 

Nrw  York. — If  one  were  asked  to  conjure 
an  image  of  the  most  active  playwright  In 
the  U.S..  one  might  visualize  a  tweedy, 
bearded  figure,  pipe  clenched  In  mouth,  sit- 
ting at  his  typewriter.  Or  If  a  woman,  a 
chain-smoking,  hard-driving  LUllan  Hellman 
type.  Whatever  the  picture.  It  probably 
wouldn't  be  29-year-old  Beth  Henley,  author 
of  the  current  Broadway  play  "Crimes  of  the 
Heart." 

With  dark  brown  eyes  set  In  an  almond- 
shaped  face  and  framed  by  brunette  hair,  Ms. 
Henley  Is  the  embodiment  of  a  soft-spoken. 
Ingenuous  young  Southern  woman.  Unself* 
consciously  tucklAg  her  legs  under  her  on  a 
sofa,  she  speaks  with  a  deep  Southern  accent, 
acknowledging  her  recent  successes  with 
phrases  like,  "I'm  pretty  pleased  about  It." 

Bom  and  reared  In  Jackson,  Miss.,  where 
most  of  her  family  still  lives,  Ms.  Henley  was 
graduated  from  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity In  Dallas  before  going  to  Los  Angeles  to 
try  to  make  her  way  as  an  actress.  Not  meet- 
ing with  much  luck,  she  turned  first  to 
screenwrlting  and  then  to  playwrltlng.  She 
had  trouble  getting  her  first  production 
until  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  "Crimes  or 
the  Heart"  was  performed  at  Actors  Theater 
of  Louisville.  Even  now,  with  considerable 
recognition,  she  shows  few  signs  of  high- 
pressure  activity  or  creative  forces  smolder- 
ing below  the  surface. 

Appearances  to  the  contrary,  Ms.  Henley  1» 
the  busiest  playwright  around.  Night  before 
last  "Crimes  of  the  Heart,"  the  first  play  ever 
to  win  the  Pulitzer  Prize  before  being  pre- 
sented on  Broadway,  opened  at  the  John 
Golden  Theater.  A  few  days  before,  another 
new  play.  "The  Miss  Firecracker  Contest 
opened  at  the  Studio  Arena  Theater  In  Buf- 
falo, and  m  a  couple  of  weeks  a  third  play, 
"The  Wake  of  Jamey  Foster, "  goes  into  re- 
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hMTUl  for  Ian  evly  January  opening  at  th« 
Hartford  Stkg«. 

Her  scr««|iplay.  "The  Moon  Watcher."  baa 
been  bougllt  for  fllnu.  and  rlgbt  after  the 
Hartford  pl^y  opens,  Ms.  Henley  begins  writ- 
ing the  screenplay  for  "Crimes  of  the  Heart." 
Meanwhile,  she  has  notes  for  another  new 
play. 

No  one  khows,  of  course,  what  will  come 
of  all  this,  but  "Crimes  of  the  Heart"  sug- 
gests that  iSa.  Henley's  dramatic  instincts 
are  unusually  sound.  Like  most  of  her  work. 
It  Is  rooted  In  her  life  and  experience.  The 
setting  Is  tl|e  roomy,  middle-class  kitchen  of 
the  MaOrajth  home  In  HazelhXirst.  Miss. 
Three  MaOiiath  sisters.  Lenny  (Llzbetb  Mac- 
kay),  Meg  (Mary  Beth  Hurt),  and  Babe  (Mia 
Dillon),  havK  been  brought  together  because 
Babe  has  ^ot  her  husband  Zachery  Bo- 
trelle  In  the  stomach.  (She  aimed  for  the 
heart,  but  missed.) 

One  of  M4.  Henley's  talents  is  for  comedy: 
not  one-llnfrs,  but  the  kind  that  cuts  deep 
and  sometl^ies  hurts,  even  when  it  is  up- 
roariously ftinny.  When  Meg,  who  has  just 
returned  fr^m  Hollywood  to  be  with  Babe, 
asks  who  tpe  best  lawyer  In  town  Is,  a 
cousin  replies:  "Zachery  Botrelle.  but  of 
course  he's  in  the  hospital."  When  someone 
presses  Megjto  explain  why  her  mother  com- 
mitted sulcljde.  she  nnally  admits:  "Mother 
had  a  bad  d«r  that  day." 

As  might  be  gathered.  Ms.  Henley's  work 
shows  trace!  of  the  macabre  aspects  of  the 
Southern  O^thlc  tradition.  This  Is  where  the 
title  comes  In.  The  most  obvious  crime  Is 
the  shootlni  by  Babe,  but  the  play  Is  about 
all  types  of ] "crimes":  the  wounds  that  are 
given  and  received  by  those  who  love. 

Lenny,  tae  lonely,  spinster  sister,  sacri- 
fices herself  to  take  care  of  the  grandfather, 
but  at  the  Uame  time  is  wildly  jealous  of 
her  sister  Meg,  who  has  a  way  with  men. 
For  her  pari  Meg  once  encouraged  and  then 
spumed  a  local  man  who  married  someone 
else:  now  s^e  wants  to  rekindle  the  affair. 
Babe,  the  youngest,  attracts  men  like  a  sugar 
bowl  attractp  flies  in  the  summer,  but  she  Is 
stuck  with  her  plodding  husband.  Zachery. 
Out  of  boredom  she  has  an  affair  with  a  teen- 
aged  black  »oy.  ("I  didn't  know  you  were  a 
liberal,"  say*  Meg.  "I'm  not  a  liberal."  pro- 
tests Babe,  'fi'm  a  Democrat.")  The  relation- 
ships of  thi  women  to  their  men.  to  their 
parents,  ana  to  each  other  touch  on  deep 
and  often  contradictory  emotions. 

In  SDlnnlBg  out  her  tale  Ms.  Henley  ac- 
complishes iomething  else  rare  among  to- 
day's dram«ists.  She  is  able  to  develop  a 
siistalned  stpry  full  of  resonance  and  com- 
plexity. "I  always  start,"  she  explains,  "with 
an  event  (in  this  case  the  shooting  by  Babe) 
and  develoa  my  characters  from  that."  So 
many  recenft  plays  have  lasted  barely  an 
hour  that  ^ne  began  to  wonder  when  we 
would  ever  ]see  an  old-fashioned  three-act 
play  again,  iut  Ms.  Henley  has  given  ua  one. 

Ms.  Henley  says  she  welcomes  the  limita- 
tions of  the  stage:  "I  like  to  put  my  plays 
in  one  room  and  see  whether  I  can  make 
everything  kappen  in  one  place,"  she  says. 
"Besides,  if  %  keep  my  plays  simple.  I'll  have 
a  better  chince  of  having  them  produced." 

In  brlnglrig  "Crimes  of  the  Heart"  to  frui- 
tion. Ms.  Henley  took  full  advantage  of  the 
network  of  jnon-proflt  theaters  around  the 
country;  altipgeiher,  the  play  had  Ave  pro- 
ductions prior  to  Broadway.  "I  took  out 
scenes  in  St.  Louis."  she  says,  "then  put  most 
of  them  ba^k  in  Baltimore.  Later,  I  elimi- 
nated one  character  and  tightened  the  end- 
ing." I 

In  the  present  production,  directed  by  Mel- 
vin  Bemhajdt,  the  Southern  accent  could 
be  more  authentic  and  the  pace  livelier  In 
the  early  sdages.  Overall,  though,  the  per- 
formances ci  ipture  both  the  human  entangle- 
ments and  |he  off-beat  humor  of  Ms.  Hen- 
ley's play  a^d  afford  a  sparkling  introduc- 
tion to  a  bi*y  playwright  worth  watching.* 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION  OP 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section  36 
(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million,  or  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of 
$7  million.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifi- 
cation, the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days 
during  which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited 
by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sales  shall  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  imderstand- 
ing,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  accordance  with  previous 
practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  nine  such  notifications  have  been 
received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  these  preliminary  notifica- 
tions at  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  4229  Dirksen 
Building. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  notifica- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows : 

Dernse  SECTTarrr 
Assistance  Agenct, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  28, 1981. 

Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional    Staff    Member,   Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations,  VS.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Deab  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)    of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At 
the  Instruction  of  the  Depcutment  of  State, 
I    wish    to   provide    the    following   advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Southwest  Asian  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25 
million. 

Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Masboo, 

Director. 


Defense  SEcuarrT 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  28.  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binwendijk, 

Pro/essional    Staff   Member,    Committee   on 
Foreign   Relations,   U.S.   Senate,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,   indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At   the    Instruction   of   the   Department   of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Southwest  Asian  country  for  ma- 
jor defense  equipment  tentatively  estimated 
to  cost  In  excess  of  (7  million. 
Sincerely. 

EaicB  F.  Von  Masbod, 

Director. 


Defense  SxctrRiTT 
Assistance  Agenct, 
Was/iingrton,  D.C,  October  28,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnf.kdijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Committee     on 
Foreign   Relations,    U.S.   Senate,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At    the    instruction   of   the   Department   of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Southwest  Asian  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  In  excesa  of  «25 
million. 

Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 

Defense  Secttritt 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington.  D.C,  October  28.  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member.  Committee     on 
Foreign   Relations,    U.S.   Senate.    Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36 (b>  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the   Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad 
vance  notiflcation. 

The  Dpoartment  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Southwest  Asiian  country  ten- 
tatively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25 
million. 

Sincerely. 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod. 

Director. 

Defense  Secukitt 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington.  D.C,  November  3. 1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk. 

Professional   Staif   Member.   Committee   on 
Foreign  Relationa,  US.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Aeencv.  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  riossible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  reaulred  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
instruction  of  the  Deoartment  of  State.   I 
wl«h  to  provide  the  following  advance  notifi- 
cation. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  an  East  Asian  country  for  ma*or  de- 
fense  equipment    tentatively    estimated    to 
cost  in  excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely. 

Erich  F.  Von  Markoo. 

IMrecfor. 

DXFENSE   SSCURiri 

Assistance  Agenct. 
Washington,  D.C,  November  3, 1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnfnduk. 

Professional   Staif   Member.   Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations,  US.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Af;encv.  indicated  that  vou  would 
be  advised  of  rossible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
Instruction  of  the  Department  of  State.  I 
wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  notifi- 
cation. 
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The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod. 

Director. 

Defense  SEcxnuTT 
Assistance  Agenct, 
Washington,  D.C.  November  S.  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 
Professional   Staff   Member,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
DcAB   Dr.   Binnendijk:    By   letter  dated 
February    18.    1976.    the    Director.    Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that 
you  would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals 
to  Congress  of  Information  as  required  by 
Section  36(b)    of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Southwestern  Pacific  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  In  excesa  of  $25  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely, 

Waltei  B.  Ligon, 

Acting  Director. 

Dxtense  SECtnoTT  > 

Assistance  Acenct, 
Washington.  D.C.  November  S.  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional    Staff   Member,   Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear   Dr.    Binnendijk:    By   letter   dated 
February    18.    1976.    the    Director,    Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that 
you  would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals 
to  Congress  of  information  as  required  by 
Section  36(b)    of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notiflcation. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Southwestern  Pacific  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $25  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 

Acting  Director. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.  November  5, 1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional   Staff   Member.   Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear   Dr.    Binnendijk:    By   letter   dated 
February    18,    1978,    the   Director,    Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that 
you  would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals 
to  Congress  of  information  as  required  by 
Section  36(b)    of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notiflcation. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely. 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 

Acting  Directory 


beginning  of  his  administration,  the 
President  proposed  extensive  reductions 
in  veterans'  programs,  a  stark  departure 
from  our  Nation's  longstanding  tradi- 
tional commitment  to  those  who  have 
served  in  our  armed  services.  This  at- 
tack on  our  veterans'  programs  has  now 
been  compounded  by  the  recommenda- 
tion for  a  further  reduction  of  $451  mil- 
lion below  the  level  of  the  first  budget 
resolution.  Most  of  this  proposed  cut 
would  come  from  the  medical  care  ac- 
counts and  would  devastate  the  VA's 
ability  to  provide  the  medical  services 
earned  by  and  promised  to  this  Nation's 
veterans.  In  light  of  the  proven  effec- 
tiveness of  these  programs,  it  is  incom- 
prehensible that  the  administration  has 
again  proposed  to  terminate  or  curtail 
them. 

As  one  who  has  strongly  backed  VA 
programs  and  our  commitment  to  our 
veterans,  I  supported,  earlier  this  year, 
an  amendment  to  restore  $300  million  to 
the  veterans  health  care  account  after 
the  administration  proposed  its  first  cut- 
back in  VA  funding.  Unfortunately,  that 
amendment  did  not  carry;  and,  as  many 
veterans  know  only  too  well,  the  VA's 
medical  system  is  operating  with  an  in- 
adequate staff  and  is  struggling  to  main- 
tain the  quality  of  health  care  that  it  is 
expected  to  provide.  Now  the  adminis- 
tration is  proposing  additional  cuts 
which,  it  is  estimated,  will  result  in  the 
loss  of  5,000  medical  personnel  and  will 


ILL-ADVISED  ADMINISTRATION 

PROPOSALS   TO   CUT   VETERANS' 
PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  continued  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Reagan  administration's  pro- 
posals to  reduce  funding  for  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  In  the  first  budget  proposal  at  the 


contends  that  without  this  program,  it 
will  lose  many  of  its  qualified  personnel 
who  operate  the  TVA  nuclear  power 
program.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
most  of  the  personnel  to  receive  the 
$36,000  bonus  are  in  grades  M-9  through 
M-13.  As  I  understand  it,  first-line  op- 
erators of  their  nuclear  plants  are  in 
grades  below  this  level,  and  are  not  af- 
fected by  this  proposal. 

I  feel  that  TVA  has  picked  a  poor  time 
to  propose  such  action.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  1980,  TVA  ratepayers  have  ex- 
perienced a  41-percent  increase  in  their 
rates.  What  are  these  ratepayers  to 
think?  The  people  of  the  TVA  area  will 
pay  for  this  progrram.  The  increase  to 
rates  may  not  be  very  much,  but  that  is 
not  the  point.  This  program  is  viewed  In 
the  TVA  area  as  one  more  cost  to  be 
added  to  their  base  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  con- 
cern of  TVA  to  retain  qualified  profes- 
sional staff.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  at 
this  time  I  cannot  support  their  pro- 
posal. 

As  a  result,  I  supported  the  commit- 
tee amendment.  I  urge  TVA  to  reconsider 
their  position.* 


A  HOPEFUL  ANGLO-IRISH  SUMMIT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Anglo-Irish  Summit  Conference  last 
Friday  between  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain  has  brought 


are  a  further  default  on  the  moral  and 
statutory  commitments  which  the  Nation 
has  made  to  its  veterans. 

I  have  consistently  called  attention  to 
the  need  to  renew  our  commitment  to 
the  veterans  of  this  Nation  and  to  the 
programs  through  which  we  have  always 
carried  out  the  Nation's  responsibility 
to  those  who  served  with  honor  in  our 
armed  services.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  supported  the  Chiles  amendment 
to  restore  $300  million  in  VA  funding 
earlier  this  year  and  will  strongly  oppose 
this  latest  round  of  ill-advised  admin- 
istration proposals  to  cut  veterans' 
programs.* 


necessitate  reductions  of  3  000  <>'  °»ofe<^--^  ^  progress  toward  a  peaceful 
m  the  average  daily  mpatient  popula-  ^sr,:licr/  '*  tJ,*  mnflipt  m  Northern 
tion.  Clearly,  these  proposed  reductions     f^^^^""*  °^  ^^  ''°°^''^  ""  Northern 

In  their  meeting  in  London,  the  Prime 
Ministers  agreed  on  a  number  of  hope- 
ful steps,  including  the  creation  of  a  new 
institution— the  Anglo-Irish  Intergov- 
ernmental Council — ^through  which  min- 
isters and  other  officials  of  the  two  na- 
tions can  meet  and  discuss  the  range 
of  issues  involving  their  peoples,  includ- 
ing the  issue  of  Northern  Ireland. 

In  the  joint  communique  issued  after 
the  meeting,  the  two  Prime  Ministers 
specifically  agreed  on  the  need  for  "ef- 
forts to  diminish  the  divisions  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  community  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  to  reconcile  the 
two  major  traditions  that  exist  in  the 
two  r>arts  of  Ireland." 

All  of  us  in  Congress  who  seek  an  end 
to  the  violence  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict  wel- 
come this  initiative  by  the  Irish  and 
British  Governments.  The  political  proc- 
ess is  the  only  true  road  to  peace,  and 
the  twQ'Prime  Ministers  have  taken  an 
important  new  step  along  that  road. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  communique  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  communique  follows: 
Joint  Commitnique  Issued  in  London  6 
November  1981  Following  Meeting  Be- 
tween the  Taoiseach  (Irish  Prime  Minis- 
ter) Dr.  Garret  FnzQtXALD.  T.D.  and  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Margaret  Thatcher,  Britieb 
Prime  Minister 
1.  The  Taoiseach,  Dr.  Garret  FltzOerald, 


TVA'S  RETENTION  CONTRACT 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
4144,  the  energy  and  water  appropria- 
tions bill,  contains  language  which  pro- 
hibits Federal  funds  to  be  used  to  imple- 
ment the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's 
retention  contract  program.  On  Octo- 
ber 15, 1  cosponsored  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  42,  a  sense  of  the  Senate  res- 
olution which  expressed  the  Senate's  dis- 
approval of  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  several  questions  need 
to  be  addressed  with  regard  to  this  pro- 
posal. First,  is  the  retention  contract 
program  legal?  Several  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  requested  GAO  to  study  this 
issue.  Although  TVA  contends  that  it  is 
legal.  I  feel  that  this  should  be  addressed 
by  Congress.  If  TVA  is  permitted  to  im- 
plement tlUs  program,  it  could  also  af- 
fect other  Government  agencies  which 
may  take  this  approach.  Second,  TVA 


T.D..  had  discussions  today,  6  November,  at 
10  Downing  Street  with  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Margaret  Thatcher,  M.P.  The 
Prime  Minister  was  accompanied  by  the  Rt. 
Hon.  The  Lord  Carrlngton,  Secretary  of  State 
{or  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Affalra,  the 
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Rt.  Hon.  wames  Prior.  MP..  Secretary  of 
State  for  l^orthem  Ireland  and  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Nigel  Law>on.  MP..  Secretary  of  State  for 
Energy.  Tl»e  Taolseach  waa  accompanied  by 
the  TanalSte  and  Minister  for  Industry  and 
Energy,  M»  Michael  OXeary.  T.D..  and  the 
Minister  fftr  Foreign  Affairs.  Senator  James 
Dooge.        I 

2.  The  meeting  was  the  first  between  the 
Taolseach^nd  the  Prime  Minister  since  Dr. 
PltzGeraldftoolc  office.  They  discussed  a 
number  of  international  questions  and  a 
range  of  Isiues  arising  In  the  European  Com- 
munity wBlch  are  to  be  considered  at  the 
European  Council  in  London  on  36  and  27 
November. 

3.  The  TJaolseach  and  the  Prime  Minister 
affirmed  t>e  Importance  which  their  two 
Governmeiits  attached  to  the  maintenance 
and  devdopment  of  cloee  Anglo-Irish 
relations.   I 

4.  The  llaolseach  and  the  Prime  Minister 
agreed  on  jthe  need  for  efforts  to  diminish 
the  dlvlsl(ns  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  community  In  Northern  Ireland  and  to 
reconcile  tl  le  two  major  traditions  that  exist 
In  the  two  parts  of  Ireland.  Such  a  develop- 
ment couK  come  about  only  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  reapect  as  between  those  traditions 
to  the  ach  evement  of  which  the  Taolseach 
has  made  a  public  commitment. 

5.  The  Tiolseach  affirmed  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  ths  Irish  Oovemment  and.  he  be- 
lieved, of  (he  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  Islai.d  of  Ireland,  to  secure  the  unity 
of  Ireland  ny  agreement  and  In  peace.  The 
Prime  Minuter  affirmed,  and  the  Taolseach 
agreed,  thi  t  any  change  In  the  constitu- 
tional status  of  Northern  Ireland  would  re- 
quire the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Nort  lern  Ireland.  The  Prime  Minister 
said  that.  If  that  consent  were  to  be  ex- 
pressed as  a  result  of  a  Poll  conducted  In 
accordance  with  the  Northern  Ireland  Con- 
stitution Art.  1973.  the  British  CK>vemment 
would,  of  (ourse.  accept  their  decision  and 
would  sup  >ort  legislation  In  the  British 
Parliament  to  give  effect  to  it.  The  Taolseach 
and  the  P'lme  Minister  agreed  that  both 
Oovemmen^s  were  ready  to  Join  In  promot- 
ing arranm  ments  which  mleht  he.  o  re- 
duce ten^laos  between  and  to  reconcile  the 
peoples  of  ihe  two  parts  of  Ireland. 

6.  The  Taolseach  and  the  Prime  Minister 
reiterated  tjhelr  resolute  opposition  to  vio- 
lence, and  Commended  the  level  of  coopera- 
tion betwesi  the  security  forces  of  the  two 
countries.  They  noted  with  apr-roval  the  ef- 
forts now  kelng  made  under  the  Criminal 
Law  JurlsdKtlon  Legislation  to  ensure  that 
those  who  aonunltted  crimes  In  one  country 
should  not  be  able  to  escape  prosecution  and 
conviction  by  seeking  refuge  In  the  other, 
and  Invited]  the  British  and  Irish  Attorneys 
General  to  Iconslder  what  further  Improve- 
ments to  t|at  end  might  be  possible. 

7.  The  Taolseach  and  the  Prime  Minister 
received  a  J(ilnt  report  (annexed  to  this  Com- 
munique) (|n  studies  made  by  officials  from 
both  counties  of  possible  new  institutional 
structures,  iltlzenshlp  rights,  security  mat- 
ters, economic  cooperation  and  measures  to 
encourage  mutual  understanding.  The  papers 
on  which  this  report  Is  based  will  be  pub- 
lished next  Wednesday.  For  security  reasons, 
the  study  an  security  matters  will  not  be 
published.    I 

8.  Recognfelng  the  unique  character  of  the 
relationship'  between  the  two  countries,  the 
Taolseach  atid  the  Prime  Minister  have  de- 
cided to  esljabllsh  an  Anglo-Irish  Intergov- 
ernmental Council  through  which  Institu- 
tional expre^lon  can  be  given  to  that  rela- 
tionship bet*veen  the  two  Oovemments.  This 
will  involve^  regular  meetings  between  the 
two  Oovemments  at  Ministerial  and  official 
levels  to  dls<  uss  matters  of  common  concern. 
The  Taolsea(  h  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed 
that  It  would  be  for  the  Parliaments  con- 
cerned to  onslder  at  an  appropriate  time 


whether  there  should  be  an  Anglo-Irish  body 
at  Parliamentary  level  comprising  members 
to  be  drawn  from  the  British  and  Irish  Par- 
liaments, the  European  Parliament  and  any 
elected  assembly  that  may  be  established  for 
Northern  Ireland.  They  also  agreed  to  work 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  associated  with  the  Anglo-Irish 
Intergovernmental  Council  on  economic,  so- 
cial and  cultural  cooperation,  with  a  wide 
membership. 

9.  The  Taolseach  and  the  Prime  Minister 
noted  that  each  country  afforded  the  other's 
citizens  most  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
available  to  its  own.  The  Taolseach  Indicated 
that  the  arrangements  for  the  grant  of  voting 
rights  at  Parliamentary  elections  to  British 
citizens  resident  In  the  Republic  were  well 
advanced  and  that  he  hoped  to  have  the 
necessary  legislation  Introduced  soon. 

10.  The  Taolseach  and  the  Prime  Minister 
agreed  on  the  need  to  intensify  economic 
co-operation  between  the  two  countries  and 
between  the  two  parts  of  Ireland.  They  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  such  co-operation 
would  make  a  contribution  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  economy  throughout  the 
two  countries  and  that  the  practice  of  eco- 
nomic co-operation  would.  In  Itself,  generate 
further  co-operation.  They  gave  special  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  co-operation  on 
energy  matters.  They  noted  that  assessments 
of  the  possibility  of  the  supply  of  natural  gas 
from  the  Klnsale  Field  to  Northern  Ireland 
bad  suggested  that  such  a  project  might  be 
viable,  and  that  discussions  of  the  terms  on 
which  gas  might  be  supplied  were  now  in 
train.  They  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  re- 
storing electricity  Interconnection  between 
the  two  parts  of  Ireland.  They  also  agreed 
that  economic  and  technical  studies  should 
be  pursued  on  the  possibility  of  bui  electricity 
link  across  the  Irish  Sea. 

11.  The  Taolseach  and  the  Prime  Minister 
looked  forward  to  holding  their  next  meeting 
in  Dublin  In  Spring  of  next  year  In  the 
framework  of  the  new  institutional  arrange- 
ments agreed  upon  at  this  meeting. 

Anglo-Irish  Joint  Studies  Joint  Rn>ORT 

1.  At  their  meeting  In  Dublin  on  8  Decem- 
ber. 1980.  the  then  Taolseach  and  the  Prime 
Minister  commissioned  Joint  Studies  cover- 
ing possible  new  Institutional  structures, 
citizenship  rights,  security  matters,  economic 
co-operation  and  measures  to  encourage 
mutual  understanding  In  order  to  assist  them 
In  their  special  consideration  of  the  totality 
of  relationships  within  these  Islands.  These 
Joint  Studies  were  undertaken  by  senior  offi- 
cials of  the  two  Governments.  In  carrying 
out  their  task,  officials  bore  In  mind  the  al- 
ready close  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  their  common  membership  of  the 
European  Community.  The  outcome  of  the 
Studies  Is  as  follows: 

POSSIBLE  NEW  INSTITtrnONAL  8T«0CTn«ES 

2.  Officials  noted  that  the  unique  relation- 
ship to  which  the  two  Joint  Communiques  of 
May  and  December  1980  referred  was  the  re- 
sult of  geography,  history  and  population 
movements.  The  Joint  Studies  brought  out 
the  variety  of  contacts  between  the  two 
coim tries.  They  confirmed  that  In  many  fields 
relations  and  co-operation  were  closer  and 
more  extensive  than  between  other  coun- 
tries In  Europe  where  a  particularly  close 
relationship  had  been  given  specific  Institu- 
tional expression.  Officials  agreed  that,  over 
a  very  wide  range,  these  relations  Involved 
common  Interests  and  mutually  beneficial 
exchanges  but  recalled  that  the  Communique 
of  8  December.  1980.  had  recorded  agreement 
that  the  full  development  of  the  links  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  their  peoples 
had  been  put  under  strain  by  division  and 
dissent  in  Northern  Ireland. 

3.  Officials  considered  how  the  develop- 
ment of  the  unique  relationship  between  the 
two  countries  might  appropriately  be  en- 
hanced by  giving  It  more  comprebeiulve  in- 


stitutional exprewion,  without  Impeding  the 
many  Informal  links:  and  In  this  context 
examined  the  following  poealbllltles : 

(I)  The  establishment  of  an  Anglo-Irish 
Intergovernmental  Council  to  provide  the 
overall  framework  for  Intergovernmental 
consultation,  at  Head  of  Government,  Minis- 
terial and  Official  levels,  on  all  matters  of 
common  Interest  and  concern,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  achievement  of  peace, 
reconciliation  and  stability  and  the  improve- 
ment of  relations  between  the  two  countries 
and  their  peoples:  and  what  might  be  the 
oomponent  elements  of  the  structure,  it* 
functions  and  certain  uipwAt  of  its  opera- 
tion. 

(n)  How  the  parliamentary  links  between 
the  two  countries  might  most  appropriately 
be  developed  aa  the  natural  and  desirable 
complement  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Intergovernmental  body. 

(ni)  The  establishment,  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  proposed  Intergovernmental  Council  of 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  economic,  social 
and  cultural  oo-operatlon.  with  a  wide  mem- 
bership reflecting  vocational  interests: 

(IV)  The  establishment  as  an  Interim 
measure,  pending  the  creation  of  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  as  at  (III),  of  an  "Anglo- 
Irish  Encounter"  Organization,  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  Executive  Board  composed  of 
Independent  public  figures  of  repute  and 
ability  and  Oovemment  representatives, 
with  a  major  function  of  organizing  high- 
level  conferences  on  the  Koenlgswinter 
Iilbdel. 

CmZKNSBIP  aiORTS 

4.  Officials  reviewed  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges on  the  one  hand,  and  the  obligations 
and  duties  on  the  other,  of  citizens  of  each 
country  residing  In  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
other.  The  areas  looked  at  were  eligibility  to 
vote  and  to  stand  for  elective  offices:  em- 
ployment In  the  Civil  and  Armed  Services; 
legal  rights  and  obligations  (Including  Jury 
service) ;  social  rights;  consular  protection; 
and  freedom  of  movement. 

5.  It  was  noted  that.  In  the  absence  of  a 
written  Constitution  on  the  British  side,  the 
various  rights  and  obligations  are  defined  by 
specific  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  Parlia- 
ment being  sovereign  can  later  amend.  The 
role  of  the  courts  in  this  context  Is  to  inter- 
pret legislation.  On  the  Irish  side,  by  con- 
trast, there  Is  both  specific  legislation  cover- 
ing a  similar  range  of  sublect  matter  and  a 
written  Constitution  guaranteeing  funda- 
mental human  rights.  Proposals  to  alter  the 
Constitution  must  be  approved  not  only  by 
Parliament  but  also  through  a  referendum. 
The  courts  have  power  to  strike  down  Legis- 
lative Acts  held  by  them  to  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution. 

6.  It  was  further  noted  that  each  of  the 
two  countries  malnitalned  provisions  whlcti 
ante-dated  the  requirements  of  their  com- 
mon European  Community  membership  and 
afforded  In  different  ways  privileged  treat- 
ment to  the  citizens  of  the  other.  Indeed, 
each  accorded  the  other's  citizens  virtually 
all  the  rights  and  "rivlle-'es  available  to  Its 
own.  At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  differ- 
ences were  identified,  notably  In  reioect  of 
the  two  countries'  practices  In  relation  to 
the  control  of  movement  of  non-cltlzens: 
and  In  reapect  of  the  qualifications  for  local 
elections  In  Northern  Ireland  as  compared 
with  Great  Britain. 

7.  Officials  noted  the  decision  of  the  Irish 
authorities  to  extend  voting  rlehts  In  na- 
tional elections  to  resident  British  citizens. 
Officials  also  reviewed  poaslbiUtles  for  deal- 
ing with  other  differences:  but  made  no 
agreed  proposals  for  doing  so. 

ECONOMIC     COOPEKATION 

8.  Officials  considered  a  wide  range  of  exist- 
ing and  potential  areas  of  economic  and 
technical  co-operation  both  bilateral  and  In 
the  context  of  the  two  countries'  common 
membership  of  the  European  Community 
and  made  recommendations  as  to  how  these 
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might  be  encouraged  and  developed.  They 
agreed  that  the  machinery  of  AJiglo-Iriah 
economic  co-operation  (AIEC)  had  proved 
effective  within  Its  terms  of  reference  in  fos- 
tering the  development  of  economic  and 
technical  matters  of  mutual  Interest.  If  a 
new  lntergx>vemment»l  Institution  were 
established  as  envisaged  in  their  work  on 
instltutloiMtl  structures,  the  Steering  Group 
on  AIEC  (and  Its  subordinate  groups)  or  a 
comparable  official  level  body  might  appro- 
priately be  placed  under  the  aegis  of  that 
new  institution. 

9.  Among  the  subjects  considered  were: 
Future  co-operation  energy.  In  particular 

the  possibilities  for  electricity  interconnec- 
tion both  across  the  land  border  and  across 
the  Irish  Sea  and  for  the  supply  of  gas  from 
the  Klnsale  Field  to  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  exploitation  of  new  energy  technologies; 

Exchange  of  Information  oa  pollution  of 
the  Irish  Sea  and  co-ordination  of  responses 
to  pollution  emergencies: 

Broadcasting  of  television  and  radio  pro- 
grammes direct  to  the  home  from  a  satellite; 

Co-operation  In  the  field  of  animal  and 
plant  health; 

The  facilitation  of  economic  development 
in  Lough  Foyle.  Carllngford  Lough  and  the 
nearby  offshore  areas; 

Industrial  development,  particularly  of 
small  and  craft  industries; 

Trade  promotion; 

Industrial  training: 

Tourism; 

Continuing  co-operation  In  the  economic 
development  of  Border  areas; 

Science  and  technology. 

10.  Officials  believed  that  further  work  In 
this  field  would  make  a  contribution  towards 
the  Improvement  of  the  economies  of  these 
Islands  and  that  the  practice  of  economic 
co-operation  would  in  Itself  generate  further 
co-operation. 

MEASTTRES  TO  ENCOURAGE   MUTUAL 
UNDERSTANDING 

11.  Officials  analysed  the  reasons  for  mis- 
conceptions In  each  country  over  attitudes 
and  Government  policies  In  the  other,  and 
considered  measures  that  the  two  Govern- 
ments mig^t  appropriately  take.  Jointly  or 
separately,  to  remove  such  misconceptions 
and  improve  mutual  understanding. 

12.  It  was  recognised  that,  as  between  Brit- 
ain and  the  Republic,  the  probiem  appeared 
to  be  more  one  of  lack  of  knowledge  than 
of  misconception.  This  might  be  remedied 
by  efforts  aimed  at  a  more  Intensive  exchange 
of  information.  As  between  North  and  South 
in  Ireland  the  problem  went  deeper.  In  this 
context  the  Issues  which  were  relevant  were 
the  Constitutional  "Claim",  the  "Guarantee" 
and  Ohurch/State  relationships.  Action  to 
reduce  misunderstanding  of  these  matters 
wovUd  clearly  be  needed.  Institutional  ar- 
rangements were  also  required,  deliberately 
framed  to  reduce  suspicion  and  distrust,  to- 
gether with  measures  to  make  more  effective 
the  prosecution  of  offenders  who  seek  ~  to 
evade  Justice  by  crossing  from  one  side  of 
the  Border  to  the  other.  Moreover,  greatly 
Increased  contacts  and  Joint  endeavors  in 
appropriate  fields,  as  well  as  Intensified  In- 
formation exchanges  might  all  offer  some 
hope  of  progress. 

13.  Officials  noted  that  there  existed  al- 
ready a  welcome  multiplicity  of  contacts  and 
that  It  was  desirable  that  these  should  con- 
tinue and  be  developed.  In  this  context  they 
considered  a  range  of  possibilities,  including: 

Increased  contacts  between  officials  con- 
cerned with  youth  and  sport  activity  and  the 
scope  for  increased  co-operation  between 
sporting  organisations  In  both  parts  of  Ire- 
land: 

The  development  of  the  already  consider- 
able contacts  between  vocational  and  com- 
munity relations  groups  In  both  parts  of  Ire- 
land; 

In  the  field  education.  Increased  exchanges 
between  teachers  and  inspectors  as  well  as 


between  pupils  and  students:  particularly 
the  potential  for  more  use  by  students  from 
the  South  of  tertiary  educational  facilities 
in  Northern  Ireland: 

The  active  pursuit  of  co-operation  between 
the  open  university  and  the  proposed  distant 
study  unit  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Higher  Education  In  Dublin; 

The  establishment  of  a  formal  scheme  for 
interchange  of  officials; 

The  encouragement  and  expansion  of  close 
co-operation  and  contacts  between  the  Arts 
Councils.  North  and  South.  In  Ireland:  and 
between  both  of  these  Councils  and  the  Arts 
Councils  In   Great  Britain. « 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
unanimous-consent  request  I  wish  to 
propound  at  this  time. 

ORDER   FOR   RECESS   UNTIL    9:30   A.M. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  9:30  ajn.  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 10. 

ORDOt  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  HATAKAWA 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  imder  the  standing  order,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Hata- 
KAWA)  be  recognized  lor  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  on  special  order. 

ORDER   DESIGNATING    PERIOD   FOR   ROOTtlfZ 
MORNING    BUSINESS 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  special 
order.  Mr.  President,  there  will  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  during  any  time  re- 
maining between  the  execution  of  the 
special  order  and  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not  more 
than  1  minute  each. 

ORDER  TO  RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  II 12  AND 
TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENTS 

That  at  10  a.m.  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  S.  1112,  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act;  further,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  at  10  ajn.  there  be 
30  minutes  of  debate  to  be  equally  di- 
vided on  the  Chiles  amendment  between 
Mr.  Chiles  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
to  be  followed  by  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
Chiles  amendment  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate;  following  which  there  be  30 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided  on  the 
Heinz  substitute  for  the  Chiles  amend- 
ment, and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  time 
allotted  for  debate  on  the  Heinz  sub- 
stitute a  rollcall  vote  occur  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Heinz  substitute;  and  fur- 
ther, I  ask  that  following  the  rollcall 
vote  in  connection  with  the  Heinz  sub- 
stitute there  be  30  minutes  equally  di- 
vided on  the  Chiles  amendment,  if 
amended,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate,  a  rollcall  vote  occur  on  the 
Chiles  amendment,  as  amended,  if 
amended,  and  that  the  control  of  the 
time  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

S.  1112 

OTdered,  That  at  10:00  a.m.  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1112,  the  Export 
Administration  bill. 

Ordered  further,  That  at  10:00  a.m.  there 
be  30  minutes  of  debate  equally  divided  on 
the  Chiles  amendment  dealing  with  Interest 
rates,  to  be  followed  by  the  roll  call  vote  or- 


dered in  connection  with  the  Chiles  amend- 
ment at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate. 

Following  the  roll  call  vote  In  connection 
with  the  Chiles  amendment,  there  be  30 
minutes  equally  divided  on  the  Heinz  Sub- 
stitute for  the  Chiles  amendment,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  time  aUotted  for  debate  on 
the  Heinz  Substitute,  the  roll  call  vote  or- 
dered occur  In  connection  with  the  Heinz 
Substitute.  Ordered  further.  That  following 
the  roll  call  vote  In  connection  with  the 
Heinz  Substitute,  there  be  30  minutes 
equally  divided  on  the  rhiiM  amendment,  as 
amended  if  amended,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate,  the  roll  call  vote  ordered  occur 
In  connection  with  the  Chiles  amendment  as 
amended.  If  amended. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
of  this,  of  course,  is  to  provide  for  a  very 
busy  morning.  Senators  are  urged  to  note 
that  the  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30  and 
be  on  the  bill  at  10.  Rollcall  votes  will  be- 
gin very  shortly  thereafter  and  occur 
throughout  the  morning. 

I  would  also  remind  Senators  of  the 
leadership's  previous  announcement  that 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  after 
1  pjn.  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that  repre- 
sentation, I  urge  all  Senators  to  make 
known  their  intention  to  offer  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  this  bill,  and  I  espe- 
cially urge  the  managers  on  both  sides  to 
persevere  in  their  effort  to  complete  this 
bill  before  the  witching  hour  of  1  p.m.  on 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  still  hope  that  the 
Senate  may  be  able  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4169,  the  State. 
Justice,  Commerce  appropriations  bill, 
during  the  day  tomorrow,  although  it  is 
clear  that  if  we  are  able  to  reach  that 
matter  it  will  be  only  for  a  brief  period  of 
time  and  it  would  have  to  go  over  until 
later  in  the  week. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  other  matters  that  may  oe 
dealt  with  on  our  calendar.  I  will  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  if 
he  is  in  a  position  to  consider  at  this  time 
calendar  order  No.  335,  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  43. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  matter  has  been  cleared  on  this  side. 


GRANTING  STATUS  OF  PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE  TO  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  calendar  order  No.  335. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  43. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  43)  granting  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  to  certain 
aliens. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    601 

(Purpose:  To  delete  certain  named  aliens  due 
to  a  change  in  circumstances) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Levin,  I  send  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
ROBS»T  C  Byrd)  for  Mr.  Levin,  proposes  an 
unprlnted (amendment  numbered  601. 


RCBERT 


Mr. 

mous 
amendment 

The 
objection 

The 

On  page 
semicolon. 

On  page 
and  In-ert 

On  page 
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C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
con^ent  that  further  reading  of  the 
be  dispensed  with. 
SIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
it  is  so  ordered, 
endment  is  as  follows: 
1,  line  7,  Insert  "and"  after  the 


1 ,  line  8,  strike  out  the  semicolon 
In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 
3,  strike  out  llnea  1  and  a. 


The  PR  ESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  aj<iendment  (UP  No.  601)  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
take  this  Opportunity  to  thank  my  good 
friend  aid  esteemed  colleague  from 
Wyoming!  (Mr.  Simpson),  the  chairman 
of  the  Sehate  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration aid  Refugee  Policy,  for  his  co- 
operation and  assistance  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  43.  The  helpful  work 
of  his  fine  subcommittee  staff  should  also 
be  noted  and  appreciated.  My  thanks 
also  to  the  ranking  members,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy andJMr.  DeConcini  and  their  sub- 
committe*  staff  for  their  aid  and  atten- 
tion to  th(s  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  submit- 
ted, the  (;|uestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution.  The  concurrent 
resolution!  (S.  Con.  Res.  43)  was  agreed 
to  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  43 

Resolved\by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentativet  conctirring) ,  That  the  Congress 
favors  the  puspenslon  of  deportation  In  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named.  In 
which  the  [Attorney  General  has  suspended 
deportation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  244(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Natlonallt^Act  (8  U.S.C.  1254)  : 

AS  910  sec,  Bluestein.  Nathan;  and 

A7  899  438,  Cemller,  Ivan. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  w|iich  the  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROfeERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ROBi 


WENTWORTH  HARNED 
LABORATORY 


Mr.  BA|CER.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
item  on  n)y  calendar  which  is  cleared  is 
Calendar  Order  No.  351.  S.  1322. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  calendar 
number  has  been  cleared  on  this  side, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BA:  CER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
S.  1322. 

PrtESIDING 


The 
objection 
The  legislative 


The 
bill  (S. 
from  the 


OFFICER.  Without 
the  bill  wUl  be  stated  by  title, 
clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bill  ($.  1322)  to  designate  the  United 
States  Depi  irtment  of  Agriculture  Boll  Weevil 
Research  L  iboratory  building,  located  on  the 
campus  ojr  Mississippi  State  University, 
StarkvUle.  Mississippi,  as  the  "Robey  Went- 
worth  Harmed  Laboratory." 


Senate 


proceeded  to  consider  the 
)  which  had  been  reported 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 


1322 


trltion,  and  Forestry  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  "on'',  and  Insert 
"adjacent  to"; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Boll  Weevil 
Research  Laboratory  building,  located  ad- 
jacent to  the  campus  of  Mississippi  State 
University,  StarkvUle,  Mississippi,  shall  here- 
after be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Robey 
Wentworth  Hamed  Laboratory".  Any  refer- 
ence In  a  law,  map.  regulation,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
to  that  building  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Robey  Wentworth 
Hamed  Laboratory". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

irP  ABaNSMEMT  NO.   602 

(Purpose:  To  extend  the  delay  In  milk  price 
support  adjustment  and  to  extend  the  time 
for  conducting  wheat  and  cotton  refer- 
enda) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddles- 
ton)  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakes)  , 
for  Mr.  HixMS  and  Mr.  Hubdleston,  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
602. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  £isk  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  after  line  9,  Insert  the  follow- 
tnp  new  section: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Act  of  October  20,  1981 
(Public  Law  97-67),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "November  15,  198r  In  the  first  section 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "December  31, 
1981,  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  S.  884,  the 
Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of  1981,  whichever 
Is  earlier'. 

"(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  336  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
use.  1336)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'No- 
vember 15.  1981"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■January  1,  1982'. 

"(c)  Section  343  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1343)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding 
any  other  nrovlslon  hereof,  the  referendum 
with  re3pect  to  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  cotton  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
August  1,  1982,  may  be  conducted  not  later 
than  the  earlier  of  the  following:  (1)  thirty 
days  after  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Ninety-seventh  congress,  or 
(2)  January  1.  1982.'." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  Sena- 
tors know,  the  House  and  the  Senate  are 
presently  engaged  in  a  conference  on  the 
1981  farm  bill.  There  are  many  differ- 
ences between  the  two  bills,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  conference  will  produce 
a  bill  acceptable  to  both  Houses  and  to 
the  President.  We  are  certainly  working 
under  that  assumption.  It  seems  possible 


that  we  will  be  able  to  complete  our  de- 
liberations this  week  If  we  continue  the 
kind  of  progress  we  have  made  so  far. 

However,  it  was  our  well-considered 
opinion  that  the  work  of  the  conference 
would  be  completed  by  this  time  when 
the  Senate  adopted  H.R.  4612  on  Octo- 
ber 19.  1981.  A  number  of  events  have 
transpired  which  have  set  back  the  time- 
table of  our  conference  activity.  Conse- 
quently, the  various  deadlines  extended 
in  H.R.  4612  now  appear  not  to  have  been 
extended  for  long  enough  periods  of  time 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  intended. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  farm  bill  ready 
for  the  President's  signature  by  Novem- 
ber 15.  the  provisions  of  the  1949  act  re- 
lating to  the  dairy  program  and  the 
wheat  referendum  will  require  unneces- 
sary, costly,  and  disruptive  actions  by  the 
Secretary.  In  addition,  because  the  1949 
act  requires  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a 
cotton  referendum  by  December  15.  that 
commodity  and  those  farmers  could  be 
adverselv  affected  as  well. 

All  of  this  is  to  say  that  it  now  appears 
vitally  necessary  and  highly  desirable  for 
the  Congress  to  further  extend  the  dead- 
lines extended  in  HR.  4612.  H  R.  4612 
extended  the  deadlines  to  November  15 — 
a  date  that  is  now.  without  question,  go- 
ing to  pass  before  the  farm  bill  is  ready 
for  the  President's  signature.  It  Is  our 
proposal  to  further  extend  the  relevant 
dates  from  November  15.  until  January 
1.  1982.  and  to  Include  an  extension  of 
the  cotton  referendum  to  that  date,  as 
well. 

Specifically,  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  would  extend 
through  December  31,  1981,  or  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  farm  bill,  whichever 
is  earMer.  the  first  section  of  Public  Law 
97-67  (H.R.  4612).  That  section  provides 
that,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  201  ^c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported 
at  the  level  of  $13.10  per  hundredweight 
for  milk  containing  3.67  percent  butter- 
fat  for  the  period  beginning  October  1, 
1981,  and  ending  November  15, 1981.  That 
was  the  suoport  level  immediately  prior 
toOctober  1,1981. 

The  amendment  also  amends  section 
336  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  to  extend  from  November  15, 
1981.  to  January  1,  1982,  the  date  by 
which  the  Secretary  Is  required  to  con- 
duct a  referendum  of  eligible  wheat  pro- 
ducers to  determine  whether  they  favor 
establishment  of  a  national  marketing 
quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year 
bep-nnfng  June  1.  1982. 

The  original  date  for  conducting  such 
a  referendum,  August  1.  1981.  was  de- 
layed to  October  15.  1981.  bv  Public  Law 
97-24  and  to  November  15.  1981  by  Pub- 
lic Law  97-67.  A  similar  delav  of  a  cotton 
referendum  is  also  included  In  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  report  to  the  Senate  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  1981  farm  b'U  have  reached 
tentative  agreement  on  the  dalrv  provi- 
sions of  that  bill.  Under  that  agreement, 
the  supnort  price  for  milk  for  the  cur- 
rent marketing  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982,  would  remain  at  the  pres- 
ent level  of  $13.10  per  hundredweight. 
That  was  the  level  under  both  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill. 
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In  view  of  that,  it  simply  makes  no 
sense  to  allow  the  milk  price  support 
level  to  go  above  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight again  for  a  short  period  of  time 
and  then  to  have  to  lower  It  back  to  that 
figure.  As  I  said  during  consideration 
of  H.R.  4612,  that  would  not  benefit 
dairy  fanners,  but  would  cause  c(Hifu- 
slon  and  serve  to  invite  abuse  of  our 
dairy  price  support  program. 

Pursuant  to  my  pledge  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PROxMniE) ,  during 
conference  deliberations.  I  raised  the 
Issue  of  setting  the  1982  support  level  at 
$13.49  per  hundredweight.  After  some 
discussion,  since  both  bills  were  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  1982  level,  the  con- 
ferees concentrated  on  the  support  level 
for  the  outyears  and  left  the  1982  level 
at  $13.10. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  necessary 
to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  dairy 
program.  It  is  the  intent — and  I  believe 
the  effect — to  strengthen  the  dairy 
program. 

"nie  bill  in  no  way  will  Impact  ad- 
versely on  dairy  farmers.  It  will  simply 
prevent  a  situation  In  which  handlers 
will  be  encouraged,  if  not  induced,  to 
engage  in  a  game  of  musical  chairs  with 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  manufac- 
tured milk  products. 

If  the  support  price  is  allowed  to  in- 
crease to  75  percent  of  parity  again  on 
November  15,  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  purchase  milk 
from  handlers  at  some  40  cents  above 
the  $13.10  level. 

If  the  support  level  adopted  by  the 
conferees  is  finally  enacted,  the  price  the 
Government  pays  handlers  would  then 
revert  back  to  the  $13.10  level.  Because  of 
the  buy-back  provisions  of  the  dairy  pro- 
gram, these  handlers  will  be  able  to  pur- 
chase what  thev  sold  at  $13.49  at  110 
percent  of  $13.10,  that  is,  $13.23. 
This  will  result  in  a  26  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight windfall  to  those  handlers — 
plus  the  storage  costs. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
worked  their  will  on  the  dairy  issue,  and 
the  conferees  on  the  farm  bill  have  ten- 
tatively agreed.  This  bill  will  not  retreat 
1  inch  from  that  agreement.  However, 
If  this  new  extension  is  not  adopted,  the 
reputation  of  our  very  fine  dairy  pro- 
gram can  be  besmirched.  Opponents  of 
any  dairy  price  supports  will  use  any 
abuse  which  may  take  place  to  attack 
this  and  all  farm  programs. 

With  regard  to  the  wheat  referendum, 
as  I  pointed  out.  the  farm  bill  cannot  be 
enacted  before  November  15,  1981— the 
current  date  by  which  the  Secretary 
must  conduct  a  referendum  of  eligible 
wheat  producers  to  determine  whether 
they  favor  establishment  of  a  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  June  1,  1982. 
Extending  this  date  to  January  l,  1982, 
would  prevent  a  costly — the  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  about  $4  mil- 
lion— confusing,  and  unnecessary  exer- 
cise. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  the  same  principle 
applies  to  a  similar  referendum  of  eligi- 
ble cotton  producers  which  the  Secretary 
will  be  required  to  conduct  by  Decem- 
ber 15,  1981.  Extending  that  date  to 
January  1,  1982,  at  this  time  could  save 
a  potentially  necessary  effort  to  do  that 
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later  this  year  if  any  kind  of  unforseeable 
impasse  should  result  in  the  new  farm 
bill  not  being  enacted  by  December  15. 
1981. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  602)  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  sub- 
mitted, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  t^iird  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

"A  bUl  to  designate  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Boll  Weevil  Re- 
search Laboratory  building,  located  adjacent 
to  the  campus  of  Mississippi  State  Univer- 
sity, Starkville.  Mississippi,  as  the  "Robey 
Wentworth  Hamed  Laboratory";  to  extend 
the  delay  In  making  any  adjustment  In  the 
price  support  level  for  milk;  and  to  extend 
the  time  for  conducting  the  referenda  with 
respect  to  the  national  marketing  quotas 
for  wheat  and  upland  cotton.'". 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PHYSICIANS  COMPARABIUTY 
CONTRACTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Calendar 
Order  No.  353,  S.  1551,  is  cleared  on  our 
calendar.  I  inquire  If  the  minority  leader 
is  in  a  position  to  speak  to  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Calendar  Order  No.  353  is  cleared  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  bUl  (S.  1551)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  period 
within  which  physicians  comparability 
contracts  may  be  entered  into,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1551 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  section 
5948(d)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1981'" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  tbeerof  ""September  30. 
1982";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1983' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1984". 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  passed,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

INCORPORATION  OP  U.S.  SUBMA- 
RINE VETERANS  OP  WORLD  WAR 

n 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  195.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 


fore the  Senate  the  fc^owing  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate  (8. 
195)  entitled  "An  Act  to  incorporate  the 
United  States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World 
War  n".  do  pass  with  the  foUowlng  amend- 
ments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert: 


Sbction  1.  The  United  States  Submarine 
Veterans  of  World  War  n.  Incorporated  im- 
der  the  Non-profit  Corporation  Act  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, Is  hereby  recognized  as  such  and  Is 
granted  a  charter. 


Sec.  2.  United  states  Submarine  Veterans 
of  World  War  n  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "corporation"')  shall  have  only  those 
powers  granted  to  It  through  Its  bylaws  and 
articles  of  Incorporation  filed  In  the  Sta.te 
or  States  In  which  It  Is  Incorporated  and 
subject  to  the  laws  of  such  St*te  or  States. 

OBJECTS     AND     P17KP08E8    OF     COaPOSATION 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  are  those  provided  In  Its  articles 
of  Incorporation  and  shall  Include  patriot- 
ism and  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of 
America;  the  perpetuation  and  establish- 
ment of  memorials  to  the  memory  of  those 
shipmates  who  served  aboard  United  States 
submarines  and  gave  their  lives  in  subma- 
rine warfare  during  World  War  11;  promotion 
of  the  spirit  and  unity  that  existed  among 
the  United  States  Navy  submarine  crewmen 
during  World  War  II;  fostering  geiftrai  pub- 
lic awareness  of  life  aboard  submarines  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  through  securing,  restor- 
ing, and  displaying  the  submarines  that  were 
in  service  at  that  time;  sponsoring  annual 
college  scholarablps;  and  performance  of 
such  acts  of  charity  as  provided  for  by  tb« 
constitution  and  bylaws. 

SEXVICX    or    PSOCBSS 

Sec.  4.  With  respect  to  senrloe  of  process. 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws  of 
the  States  In  which  It  Is  Incorporated  and 
those  States  In  which  it  carries  on  Its  activi- 
ties In  furtherance  of  Its  corporate  purposes. 

MEMBZaSHIP 

Sec.  5.  EllglbUlty  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall,  except  as  provided  In  this  Act. 
be  as  provided  In  the  constitution  and  bylaws^ 
of  the  corporation. 

BOAXD    OF    directors;     COMPOSnTON; 

RESPONsmunss 
Sec.  6.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  corpo- 
ration and  the  responsibilities  thereof  shall 
be  as  provided  in  the  articles  of  incorporation 
of  the  corporation  and  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  or  States  in  which  It  Is 
Incorporated. 

OFFICERS    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec.  7.  The  offlcers  of  the  corporation,  and 
the  election  of  such  offlcers  shall  be  as  Is  pro- 
vided In  the  articles  of  Incorporation  of  the 
corporation  and  In  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  or  States  wherein  it  U  incorpo- 
rated. 

RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  any  member, 
officer,  or  director  of  the  corporation  or  be 
distributed  to  any  such  person  during  the 
life  of  this  charter.  Nothing  In  this  sul>sectlon 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  payment  of 
reasonable  compensation  to  the  offlcers  of  the 
corporation  or  reimbursement  for  actual  nec- 
essary expenses  in  amounts  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)  The  corporation  and  any  officer  ana 
director  of  the  corporation,  acting  as  such 
officer  or  director,  shall  not  contribute  to. 
support  or  otherwise  participate  In  any  po- 
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Sec.  0 
the  acts 


Sec.  10 


Utlc*l  activity  or  In  any  manner  attempt  to 
Influenca  legislation. 

(d)  Thti  corporation  shall  have  no  power  to 
Issue  anjn  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or  pay 
any  dlvldjends. 

(e)  Tli  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressiontj  approval  or  Federal  Government 
authorltjj  for  any  of  Its  activities. 

UABnJTT 

The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 

<  f  Its  officers  and  agents  when  acting 

within  tie  scope  of  their  authority. 
B09KS  AKD  records;  inspections 

„  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 

and  com])lete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  proceeding  of 
the  corpo  ration  involving  any  of  its  members, 
the  board  of  directors,  or  any  committee  hav- 
ing auth>rUy  under  the  board  of  directors. 
The  corporation  shall  keep  at  its  principal 
office  a  iBcord  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  members  having  the  right  to  vote.  All 
books  anS  records  of  such  corporation  may 
be  inspec  ted  by  any  member  having  the  right 
to  vote,  (T  by  any  agent  or  attorney  of  such 
member,  for  any  proper  purpose,  at  any  rea- 
sonable time.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  const!  ued  to  contravene  any  applicable 
State  Ian 

Aoirr  or  financul  transactions 

Sec.  11  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  accounts 
of  prlva;e  corporations  established  under 
Federal  l»w".  approved  August  30,  1964  (36 
U.S.C.  1101).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  there  of  the  f oUowlng : 

"(56)  Jnited  States  Submarine  Veterans 
of  World  fwar  II.' 


tie 
year 


annual  rei>ort 
The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
the  Congress  concerning  the  actlvi- 
corporation  during  the  preceding 
Such  annual  report  shall  be  sub- 
tbe  same  time  as  in  the  report  of 
required  by  section  11  of  this  Act. 
shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public 


Sec.  12. 
nually  to 
ties  of 

fiscal 
mltted  a' 
the  audi< 
The  report 
documen : 

RESERVAtlON   OF   RIGHT  TO   AMEND   OR   REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec.  13j  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  I  s  expressly  reserved  to  the  Congress. 

OmNlTION  OF  "STATE" 

Sec.  14|  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  ^eludes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

TAX  EXEMPT  STATITS 

The  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
an  organization  exempt  from  taxa- 


Sec.  15 
status  as 

tion  as  irovlded  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  If  the  corporation  falls  to  maintain 
such  Stat  LIS.  the  charter  granted  hereby  shall 
expire. 

TXRinNATION 

Sec.  II  .  If  the  corporation  shall  fall  to 
comply  \  'ith  any  of  the  restrictions  or  pro- 
visions ol  this  Act,  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  expire. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "An  Act  to 
recognlz<  the  organization  known  as  the 
United  States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World 
War  n.". 

Mr.  9AKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  <Jn  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senatoil  from  Tennessee. 

The  diotion  was  agreed  to. 


HJ 


ISx. 


4591  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 


on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  dis- 
charged of  H.R.  4591.  which  is  a  com- 
panion to  S.  859  which  has  already 
passed  the  Senate,  and  that  H.R.  4591 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerlt  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS     UNTIL     TOMORROW     AT 
9:30  AJkf. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
Senator  seeking  recognition.  I  know  of 
no  further  business  to  be  transacted  by 
the  Senate  this  evening.  I  move  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered tlrnt  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  D:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  7:07 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  Tuesday, 
November  10,  1981,  at  9:30  ajn. 


3AKER.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanlmp'is  consent  that  the  Committee 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  9,  1981: 

Department  of  State 

Elllott  Abrams,  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human    Rights   and   Humanitarian   Affairs, 
vice  Patricia  M.  Derlan,  resigned. 
Department  of  Justice 

Glenn  L.  Archer,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  M.  Carr  Fer- 
guson, resigned. 

John  R.  Kendall,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Michigan 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Andrew  L.  Met- 
calf ,  resigning. 

Harry  Connolly,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  VS. 
Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Carl  W. 
Gardner,  term  expired. 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers ot  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  for  the  terms  indi- 
cated: 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
July  19,  1982: 

John  E.  Juergensmeyer,  of  Illinois,  vice 
fYances  Healy  Naftalln. 

Jerald  Conway  Newman,  of  New  York,  vice 
Joan  Helene  Gross. 

Julia  Li  Wu,  of  California,  vice  Clara 
Stanton  Jonee. 

For  a  term  expiring  July  19,  1986: 

Elinor  M.  Hashim,  of  Connecticut,  vice 
Robert  W.  Burns,  Jr.,  term  expired. 

Byron  Leeds,  of  New  Jersey,  vice  Horace 
E.  Tate,  term  expired. 

In  the  Armt 

The  foil  owing- named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  Hulbert  Groves,  042-32- 
1884,  (age  58),  Army  of  the  United  States 
(major  general,  U.S.  Army). 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 


of  comnnnder  in  the  line  and  various  staff 
corps,  pursuant  to  section  611(a)  of  the  De- 
fense Officer  Personnel  Management  Act 
(Public  Law  96-513)  and  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  624  as  added  by  the 
same  act,  as  applicable,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LXNX 

Aaker,  Charles  Ervln 
Aanerud.  Kenneth  Dean 
Abbate,  Robert  PhUlp 
Abbey.  Donald  Lewis 
Abbott,  Richard  Leroy 
Abrams,  Steven  Selby 
Acord,  Jllea  Underhill,  Jr. 
Adair,  Hugh  Reeves 
Adair,  Roy  Ernest,  Jr. 
Adams,  Donald  Franklin. 
Adams,  Frederick  Arthur 
Adams,  Richard  Peerson 
Adams,  Robert  Frederick 
Aeschleman,  Vance  E.,  Jr. 
Agee,  Jerry  Bond 
Agnew,  James  Robert 
Ahlgren,  Roy  Carl  Eric 
Albers,  Steven  Conn 
Aldo,  Albert  Erwln.  Jr. 
Alexander.  Marlon  Romalne,  Jr. 
Allen,  Glenn  R. 
Allen,  Harry  Benjamin 
Allen,  Henry  Carter 
Allen,  John  E. 
Allen,  Kenneth  Eugene 
Allen,  Lloyd  Edward,  Jr. 
Allin,  John  Wilfrid 
Almon,  John  Sterling 
Ambom,  Lloyd  P. 
Amerau,  Harold  Francis.  Jr. 
Amos,  Robert  Edward 
Amundsen.  Rlckard  Oliver,  Jr. 
Anastasl,  George  Martin 
Anawalt,  Richard  Arthur 
Andersen,  Robert  Viggo 
Anderson,  David  Graham 
Anderson,  David  WUey 
Anderson,  Dennis  Dean 
Anderson,  Harold  Murray 
Anderson,  Jimmy  Duke 
Anderson,  Michael  John 
Anderson,  Russell  Frederick 
Andrews,  Edward  Keith 
Andrews,  James  Randolph 
Angelina,  Peter  Gerald 
Anselmo,  Philip  Shepard 
Anson,  Robert,  Jr.. 
Apple,  Lester  Arthur 
Argubright,  Stephen  P.,  Jr. 
Amdt,  Keith  Mllford 
Arquette,  Howard  Ralph 
Arrlson,  Jemies  Matthew,  ni 
AsbeU,  Richard  Carroll,  II 
Ashbum,  Erich  Harry 
Ashby,  Elton  Trxixton 
Astor,  Lawrence  Ira 
Atchison,  Thomas  Ludwell 
Athanson,  John  Wayne 
Atkins,  Ronald  Wayne 
Aucella,  John  Paul 
Austin,  Donald  Gene 
Authement,  Charles  Francis 
Avery,  Donald,  William,  Jr. 
Avery,  Robert  Butner 
Avery,  Robert  Toimg 
Axtman.  Darold  Steven 
Ayers,  Daniel  Owen 
Baca,  Fidel  Leroy 
Bacon,  Robert  Peter 
Bahr,  Stephen  Messer 
BaUey,  David  Laurence 
Bailey,  James  William 
Bailey,  Jerry  Robert 
Bailey,  Larry  Weldon 
Bajuk,  Gregory  Emll 
Bilker,  Brent 
Baker,  David  James 
Baker,  Jerry,  Jr. 
Baker,  Milton  Sumner,  Jr. 
Baker,  Robert  William 
Baland,  George  Arnold 
Ballan,  Alexander  George 
Ball,  Harry  Francis,  Jr. 
Ballard,  Don  Eugene 
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Ballard,  Michael  Hitchcock 
Ballback,  Leonard  John,  Jr. 
Bailer,  Elmer  William 
Balut,  Stephen  John 
Bankson,  Rodney  Alan 
Barchl,  Richard  Henry 
Bard,  Albert  Eugene 
Barker,  Bruce  William. 
Barker,  Kenneth  Dale 
Barker,  Michael  Don 
Barker,  Ross  Daniel 
Barker,  Timothy  Lee 
Barker,  Wilbert  Blair 
Barnes,  James  Clayton,  Jr. 
Barnett,  Thomas  Joseph 
Bamett,  William  Richard 
Barney,  William  Clifford 
Barrett,  James  Wilson 
Barry,  David  John 
Barry,  Thomas  Anthony 
Bartlett,  Robert  Charles 
Bartmess,  Curtis,  Jr. 
Bartol,  John  Hone,  Jr. 
Barton,  William  Bruce 
Bates,  Billy  Gene 
Batzel,  Thomas  Joseph 
Baumann,  Carl  Vincent 
Baumhof  er,  William  James 
Baumstark,  James  Schilling 
Baxter,  Peter  Crockett 
Beachy,  John  Scott 
Beal,  Richard  Frank 
Beall,  James  Mandaville,  Jr. 
Beam,  David  Mitchell 
Bean,  Charles  Dunbar 
Beard,  Garnet  Chapman,  Jr. 
Beardsley,  John  William 
Beauchamp,  Robert  Lewis 
Beck,  Melvln  Dewayne 
Becker,  Alan  Robert 
Becker,  Alfred  Edward 
Beckett,  Robert  Sampson 
Beery,  James  Robert 
Begley,  Jerry  Noonan 
Behrend,  Robert  Michael 
Belser,  Richard  William 
Beland,  Conrad  Lucien 
Belanger,  Raymond  Louis 
Bell,  Corwln  Allan 
Bell,  EKincan  W.  J.,  Jr. 
Bell,  John  Martin 
Bell,  Robert  Alfred 
Bell,  Robert  Stevens 
Bell  Russell  Anson 
Bell,  William  Farmer 
Bellis,  James  Richard 
Bendetsen,  Brookes  Mcintosh 
Bennett,  David  Cushing 
Bennett,  Richard  Allan 
Beougher,  RoUand  Ben 
Berger,  John  Harry 
BerkebUe,  Donald  Freeman 
Berley,  Leonard  Eugene 
Bertsch,  William  Preston,  Jr. 
Beschta,  Gerald  Thomas 
Beshlrs,  George  Russell 
Best,  John  Albert 
Betzner,  Hugh  William,  Jr. 
BIdlake,  Kenneth  Morton 
Biery,  George  Monroe,  II 
Bilbrey  Harlan  Kenneth 
Billings,  Alan  J. 
Billings,  Leland  Raymond 
Blllingsley,  Christopher 
Binford,  Benjamin  James 
Bingham,  Clyde  Leroy 
Birch,  Barry  Stanway 
Bird,  Noel  Thomas 
Bird,  Ronald  Stanley 
Bishop,  Ronald  Floyd 
Bjerke,  David  Gerhard 
Blackmon,  Larry  W. 
Blades,  Peter  David 
Blair,  Dennis  Cutler 
Blakely,  Frederick  Martin 
Blanton,  James  Cordell 
Bledsoe,  Frankle  Carl 
Blinn,  Norma  Roy 
Bliss,  Larry  Dean 
Bloch,  Paul  Stanley 
Bloomer,  John  Godfrey 
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Blount,  Thomas  Edward,  Jr. 
Boatrlght,  Billy  Carrol 
Bobo,  Wilton  Cornelius,  Jr. 
Boehmer,  Charles  Edward 
Bogard,  Thomas  Hugh 
Bolnk,  Louis  Herman,  in 
Bolger,  Robert  Kevin 
Boncal,  Richard 
Bond,  Rogers  Anthony 
Bondi,  Robert  Carl 
Bontrop,  Paul  Nlcholf.  Jr. 
Bookhultz,  John  Wesley 
Borchardt,  Curtis  George 
Borchers,  Carl  Bruce 
Borchers,  Doyle  John,  n 
Borclk,  Paul  Robert 
Bordy,  Michael  William 
Boren,  Norrls  Henderson 
Borgboff,  Francis  A. 
Bormann,  Conrad  P. 
Boston,  Glenn  John 
Boston,  Michael  Rhodes 
Bosworth,  Robin 
Bouck,  David  W. 
Boughan,  David  Alan 
Bower,  Ammon  William,  jn 
Bowman,  Frank  Lee 
Bowman,  Gene  Melvln 
Bowman,  Michael  Lee 
Boyce,  Robert  William 
Boyd,  Gerald  Glenn 
Boydston,  James  Laymance 
Boyer,  Philip  Albert,  III 
Bozzelll,  Philip  Anthony 
Bracht,  Steven  Edward 
Brackx,  Omer  Maurits 
Bradbury,  Donald  Taylor 
Bradford,  Alan  Roger 
Bradt,  Douglas  James 
Brady,  James  H.  R. 
Brady,  Timothy  Sterling 
Branch,  Allen  Drue 
Branco,  Robert  John 
Brandensteln,  Daniel  Charles 
Brannon,  Michael  Lee 
Brant,  Robert  Leon 
Breidert,  William  Eugene 
Brennan,  Michael  John 
Brennan,  William  John 
Brewer,  Joe  Robert 
Bright,  Charles  Norman     ' 
Brlndel,  Glenn  Richard 
Brlttain,  Albert  Russell,  Jr. 
Brockley,  John  Patrick 
Brokaw,  Charles  Roger 
Brooks,  Leon  Preston,  Jr. 
Brooks,  William  Keith 
Brough,  Robert  Pranklyn 
Brouwer,  Frederick  Paul,  n 
Brown.  Charles  Joseph,  III 
Brown,  David  Melton 
Brown,  Emory  Worth,  Jr. 
Brown,  Jeffrey  Lynn 
Brown,  Oval  Dwlght 
Brown,  Ronald  Lee 
Brown,  Wendell  Earl 
Browne,  Herbert  A.,  Jr.,  U 
Browne,  Joseoh  Maiette 
Bruckner,  James  Winston 
Bruflat,  Arne  Bredo 
Brun,  Charles  Robert 
Bryan,  Herbert  Francis 
Bryant,  Leon  CuUen 
Buckley,  Peter  Patrick 
Buckley,  Russell  Henry,  Jr. 
Buescher,  Stephen  Meredith 
Bunn,  Ronald  Rov 
Bunting,  Daniel  Charles 
Burcham,  Devirda  Houston,  m 
Burcham.  William  Richard 
Burck.  Clarence  William 
Burgess,  Andrew  Ljmn,  Jr. 
Burgess,  Clifford  Thomas,  Jr. 
Burgess.  Larry  Lee 
Burke,  James  Lawrence 
Burke,  Michael  Edward 
BurUngame,  Anson  H.,  Jr. 
Burman,  George  Alfred 
Burnett,  Robert  Vernon 
Bums,  Richard  James 


Bums,  Robert  Louis 
Burrows,  Dee  Wayne 
Burrows,  John  Shober,  HI 
Burt,  John  Alan 
Burtch,  Patrlc  James 
Burton,  Charles  William 
Burton,  Hurshel  Bruce,  Jr. 
Burtram,   Roderick 
BuBch,  John  Robert 
Bush,  Gary  Albert 
Bush,  Harold  Samuel 
Bushong,  Robert  Lee 
Bust&mante,  Charles  Joseph 
Butler,  Francis  Wayne 
Butler,  Richard  Montague 
Butler,  Thomas  Harold 
Button,  Andrew  Jerome 
Buttram,  Robert  Henry 
Byerly,  Kellie  Sylvester 
Byrnes,  David  Thomas 
Byron,  John  Ladue 
Byron,  Roger  Walter 
Cain,  William  Michael 
Calaboiigh,  Jerry  Slmms 
Calande,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Callahan.  Gary  Wilson 
Callaway,  Leigh  Lawrence 
Calvano,  Charles  Natale 
Cameron,  John  Frederick 
Can^,  Norman  Thomas 
Campbell,  Archibald  George 
Campbell,  James  D. 
Campbell,  James  John 
Campbell,  Ronnie  Milton 
Canepa,  Louis  Robert 
Canno,  Olln  Charlie 
Capllnger,  Royce  Lee 
Carden,  Arthur  Bruce 
Carey,  Albert  Daniel,  Jr., 
Carey,  David  Jay 
Carey,  James  Robert 
Carl,  Lester  William 
Carlin,  Daniel  Stephen 
Carl  mark,  Jon  WUllam 
Carlton,  Raymond  M. 
Carolan,  James  Ctunmlngs 
Carpenter,  Melvln  R.,  in 
Carpenter,  Robert  Alphonsus 
Carroll,  Charles  Cecil 
Carroll,  David  Lee 
Carroll,  Hugh   Edward,  n 
Carson.  William  Henry,  n 
Carter.  Clyde  Louis 
Catter  James  Jefferles 
Carter.  James  O'NeUl 
Carter,  Stanley  Jerome,  Jr. 
Caseman,  Jerry  Brant 
Cash.  Roy.  Jr. 
Cashman.  David  Matthew 
Cassidy,  Tom  Kenneth 
Caf  siman,  Paul  Arthur 
Castelano,  Kenneetb  Michael 
Casterline,  John  Braman 
Castro,  Alexander,  Jr. 
Catone,  Richard  Arthur 
Cavaluchl,  Robert  Andrew 
Cebrowski,  Arthur  Karl 
Cegler.  Edmund  Carl 
Center,  William  DlUard 
Cepek.  Robeert  Joseph 
Chagarls,  Peter  James 
Challdey,  Henry  George 
Chandler,  James  Francis 
Chappell,  Stephen  Francis 
Charles,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Chenault,  David  Waller,  n 
Chernesky,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Chotvacs,  Charles  Julius 
Chrisman.  Willard  George 
ChrlEtensen,  Emest  E.,  Jr. 
Christian,  Dennis  Howard 
Christie,  Warren  Byron,  Jr. 
Chrlstman,  Robert  Harvey 
Chubb,  John  Everson,  Jr. 
Church,  Waynne  CUfton 
Clnco,  Raymon,  Jr. 
Clpriano,  Roberto 
Cls^k,  Peter  John 
Cleassen,  Steven  Hurley 
Clancy.  James  Patrick 
Clark,  Arthur  Doron 
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Clark.  Bkward.  Jr. 
Clark,  H  Iram  Ward.  Jr. 
Clfirk.  H  oward  Bowman 
Clark.  Jick  C. 
Clark.  J^mea  Ward 
Clurk.  Jpha  William 
Clark.  BJobert  Hugh,  Jr. 
Clark.  Tfcrrell  Irvln 
Clark.  Vender.  Jr. 
Clark.  VJernon  E. 
Clark,  William  Harry 
Clark.  William  Stephen 
Clarke,  lawrence  Mason,  Jr. 
Clason.  Aryl  Benton 
Clay.  Hejiry  Leonard.  HI 
Clemlnsi  Archie  Ray 
Clesen.  Oerard  Poster 
Clime.  I^obert  Henry 
Cllne,  Ofcry  Keith 
Clowar4  Richard  Stuart 
Coady.  Philip  James.  Jr. 
Coats.  Michael  Loyd 
Cobb.  Robert  Llnah 
Coburn,|Clarence  Dowell.  Jr. 
CoburnjLewls  Laddie 
Cockcroft.  Thomas  D. 
Coker,  0eorge  Thomas 
Colburri  Herbert  Temple 
Cole.  Bwnard  David 
Cole.  Rcpert  S. 
Cole.  Rcviald  Arthur 
Colemaa.  James  Evans 
Colemai  i.  John  Boddle,  Jr. 
Colemai  i.  Jon  Suber 
Colemai  t.  Randy  J. 
Colemai  t.  William  Arnold,  Jr. 
Colgan,  Stephen  Gregory 
Collier.  lU-thur  Hugh 
Collins.  James  Alexander 
Collins.  John  Patrick,  Jr. 
Collins.  Richard  Xavler 
Collins.  Walter  Sever 
Collins.  William  Gerard.  Jr. 
Collins.  William  Vivian,  Jr. 
Colthurst.  Wallace  R. 
Colvln.  Clarence  Earl 
Colyar.  Sobert  William 
Colyer.  Thomas  James 
Combe.  Andrew  John 
Combs.  Pohn  Wesley 
Comstoik.  George  iVIfred 
Conant^  Edward  Harvey 
Concantion.  Michael  J. 
Conder.  Robert  Aubrey 
Conewagr,  Clinton  James 
Connor,  Ernie  Eugene 
Connor,  James  Vincent 
Conrad,  Raymond  Paul 
Cook,  ^uce  Conrad 
Cook.  Charles  Allen,  Jr. 
Cook.  Clarence  L. 
Cook.  Douglas  Watklos 
Cook.  C^ary  Newton 
Cook,  J^mes  Ray 
Cook,  J^hn  Clark,  Jr. 
Cook.  J^hn  Francis,  Jr. 
Cooke.  Oren  Boyd 
Coonan^  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Cooney,  Terence  James 
Cooper,  William  Patrick 
Corcoram.  Joseph  Lynn  Kevin 
Corgan,  Michael  Thomas 
Corgnatl.  Lelno  Bart,  Jr. 
Cornell,  Clifford  Louis 
Cornla,' Howard 
CoshoW,  George  Horace,  n 
Coatelli.  John  Patrick.  II 
Costelli.  Terrence  W.,  in 
Coughlin.  Prank  Thomas 
Coulteo.  William  Laurence 
Coumaios.  Michael  James 
Counter.  James  Richard 
Cowarcl.  Aabury.  IV 
Cox,  Latidon  Greaud.  Jr. 
Coyle,  Michael  Thomaa 
Cragg.  Eugene  Earl,  Jr. 
Craig.  John  Stephen 
Craig,  Norman  Lindsay 
Crameii  Charles  Rebert 
Crame^  Michael  WUllam 
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Crane.  Melvln  Edw«rd 
Crane.  Stephen  Herman 
Crawford,  Frederick  Roberta 
Creager,  Hugh  Ounder 
Creamer.  George  Urb 
Creely,  Allan  John 
Croix.  Larry  Edmond 
Cronln.  Robert  Redmond 
Crooks.  Richard  Alan 
Cross.  Robert  Clinton.  Jr. 
CroBsen.  WUllam  Joseph 
Crowe,  Olen 

Crowley.  William  Francta.  Jr. 
Crump.  David  Allen 
Culver.  John  Bergen,  III 
Cummlngs,  Ronald  Leo 
Curley.  Richard  Charles 
Curran.  Lawrence  P. 
Curtis.  Albert  Lawrrence 
Curtis.  Richard  Bradford 
Curtis,  Robert  Edwin 
Dadant,  Dennis  John 
Dade,  Thomas  Brodrlck 
Dalgle.  Olenn  Henri 
Daley.  Michael  Jamea 
Dalrymple,  Edward  Kent 
Dalton.  Henry  Frederick 
Daly,  Beverly  A. 
Daly,  Thomas  Milton 
Dambekaln.  Andrls 
Dameron,  Jack  Edward 
Dangel,  John  Henry 
Danner.  Terrence  Nye 
Dannhelm.  William  Taylor 
Dan  tone.  Joseph  John,  Jr. 
Daramus,  Nicholas  Thomaa,  Jr. 
Darsey.  Edgar  Bruce 
Dau.  Frederick  William,  III 
Daugherty.  Shaun  Michael 
Davidson.  Alan  Norton 
Davidson.  Bruce  Ernest 
Davidson.  Wayne  Fred 
Da  vies.  WUllam  Edgar.  Jr. 
Davis,  Aubrey,  Jr. 
Davis.  Dean  Dudley 
Davis.  Dickey  Parrlsb 
Davis.  Eugene  Berkeley 
Davis.  George  Harrison,  Jr. 
Davis,  Gerald,  Jr. 
Davis,  James  WlUard.  Jr. 
Davis,  John  C. 
Davis.  John  Edgar,  Jr. 
Davis.  Lee  Alfred 
Davis,  Ralph  Richard 
Davis.  Stephen  Brooks,  Jr. 
Davis,  Walter  Barry 
Davison,  Charles  Alexander 
Dawson.  WUbert  Elwood.  Jr. 
Day.  Charles  James 
Day,  James  Roby,  Jr. 
Day.  Patrick  Arthur 
Deaton,  James  Paul 
Deboer,  James  Keith 
Decarll.  Wiley  Paul 
Deda,  Donald  James 
Degreef ,  Donald  James 
Deklever.  Vaughn  Gerard 
Delaney.  Kevin  Francis 
Dell.  Julius  Bloxham.  Jr. 
Denbow.  Kenneth  Duane 
Denning,  WUllam  James,  in 
Dennis,  James  Augustln  Jr. 
Deroco,  Alan  Preston 
Desroslers.  Richard  Albert 
Destcrolx,  Lawrence  E.,  Jr. 
Dethomas,  John  Victor 
Detter.  Gary  Lee 
Deutermann.  Peter  Thomas 
Diaz.  Donald  Gilbert 
Dickens.  Phillip  Wayne 
Dickson.  James  WUllam 
Dletz,  Gary  Conrad 
Dllley,  James  Earl 
Dlrren,  Frank  Matthew  Jr. 
Dlttmer.  Edward  Raymond  Jr. 
Dixon,  Thomas  Earl 
Dobbins,  WUllam  Peyton  Jr. 
Dobson,  Ralph  Paul 
Doherty.  Hugh  Michael 
Dolan.  Peter  Jamea 
Donahue,  Drake  Allen 


Donahue,  John  Cliff  m 
Donahue,  WUllam  Charles 
Donegan.  John  Joseph  Jr. 
Doney.  John  Harvey  III 
Donnelly.  John  Thomas  Jr. 
Donnelly.  Michael  Patrick 
Dopson,  Michael  Imler 
Dorman,  Merrill  Herrlck 
Dorsey,  Medford  Don 
Doty,  WeUs  Blakeslee 
Dow,  John  Irvan 
Dow.  Paul  Richard 
Dowd.  James  Lawrence 
DowgwUla.  Frank  Michael  Jr. 
Downey,  Robert  Vincent 
Doyle,  Bruce  Nelson 
Doyle,  Dennis  Michael 
Drager,  James  Michael 
Drennan,  Arthur  Paul 
Drew,  James  Joseph 
DrlscoU,  Kurt  Allen 
Drumm,  R.  David 
Drummond.  George  Lee 
Dryden.  William  Thomas 
Dubois,  Vern  Allen 
Duchock,  Charles  Jack,  Jr. 
Duermeyer,  Stephen  Paul 
Duff,  Byron  Lynn 
Dunlap,  David  Bartlett 
Dunn,  Dale  Raymond 
Dunn,  Donald  Bertram 
Dunne.  Gerald  WUllam 
Dur.  Philip  Alphonse 
Dtirham,  Andrew  Canton 
Durham,  Wayne  Carlton 
Durr,  Donald  Gordon 
Dutrow.  Samuel  Richard.  Jr. 
Duva,  Alfred  N.  Jr. 
Dwlnelle,  William  Alfred 
Dwyer.  David  Stephen 
Dyches.  Fred  Dennis 
Dyck.  Harry  MUtcn,  Jr. 
Dye.  George  Walter.  Jr. 
Dyer,  Donald  Alvln 
Dykeman,  Paul  Richard 
Eacott,  Richard  George 
Earner,  William  Anthony,  Jr. 
Easley,  George  Alfred 
East,  Don  Charles 
Eastman.  Robert  James.  Jr. 
Eaton.  George  Arthur,  Jr. 
Echlln.  Delos  E. 
Ecker.  Paul  WUllam 
Eckhoff,  Clarence  Joseph,  Jr. 
Eckstein.  Eric  Rockhlll 
Eddlngfleld.  Lawrence  E. 
Eddy.  Rodman  Michael 
Edens,  Roderick  Jefferson,  Jr. 
Edwards.  Buford  Ray 
Edwards,  James  Nathaniel,  Jr. 
Edwards,  Michael  Bruce 
Eggleston.  Larry  Glenn 
Ehlers,  Theodore  Jay 
Elschen,  Gerald  Nicholas 
Elsslng.  Frank  Eugene,  in 
Elberfeld,  Lawrence  George 
Elder,  Philip  Robert 
Eldrldge.  James  Donald,  Jr. 
Elliott.  Shirley  Holt 
Ellis.  Robert  Edward 
Ellis,  Robert  Lee.  Jr. 
Ellsworth,  Thomas  Burpee.  Jr. 
Emery,  George  Williams 
Endrlzzl,  Raymond  Louts 
Engwell,  Darrel  Wayne 
Ennls,  Michael  Klrby 
Ensch.  John  Clyde 
Enterllne,  Edward  RusseU 
Erlckson,  Richard  Oscar 
Erlckson,  William  John 
Erlcson,  Walter  Alfred 
Erlandson,  John  Lyle,  Sr. 
Ernst.  Eric  Rodholm 
Emy,  Paul  Frank 
Ersklne,  Donald  Alexander 
Estes.  Donald  Harold 
Estes,  Wilson  Ray,  Jr. 
Etka,  Craig  Louis 
Evans,  Charles  J. 
Evans,  John  Morgan 
Evans,  Oliver  Keith 
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Everette,  Oliver  Glovanne 
Eversole,  Thomas  Young 
Ewlng,  Kent  Walker 
Fagan.  Patrick  Michael 
Fahsl,  John  James 
Faby,  Andrew  Wilson 
Falcon,  Michael  Francis 
Farley,  John  Jerome,  Jr. 
Farmer,  Michael  Arthur 
Parr,  Leroy  Allen 
Farrell,  Richard  Stephen 
Farrls,  Robert  Owen,  Jr. 
Farrow.  Stephen  Richard 
Fast,  Richard  Edwin 
Fatlconl.  John  Anthony 
Favaro.  Joseph  Dominic 
Feeback.  Ralph  Stanley 
Feeser,  Henry  Roger 
Fellows.  Richard  Hudson 
Felps.  Lowell  Douglas 
Felton,  Lewis  Allen 
Fenton.  Paul  Herbert 
Ferdon.  Frank  Charles 
Ferguson.  James  Beaty.  m 
Ferguson,  Lawrence  Leroy 
Ferguson,  Thomas  Edward 
Fernandez,  Wayne  Jacinto 
Ferry  Francis  Joseph 
Peuerbacher,  Dennis  George 
Flckenscher.  Edward  A.,  ni 
Field,  John  Burke 
Field,  Richard  Johns 
Flke,  Burtls  Phenone 
Flllppl.  Richard  Anthony 
Pinch.  Donald  Leslie 
Fink,  Ralph,  ni 
Finney,  James  Hardin 
Flnta.  Thomas  WUllam 
Fls;.er.  George  Rodwell 
Fitch,  Patrick  Edwin 
Fitch.  Rex  Bumham,  Jr. 
Fitzgerald,  James  Richard 
Fitzgerald,  John  William 
Fltzpatrlck,  Thomas  George 
Pltzpatrlck.  WUllam  Edward 
Fladd,  Wirt  Ross 
Fletcher,  Paul  Reed 
Flint.  Charles  O. 
Flint,  Lewis  Ware 
Flynn.  James  M. 
Plynn,  John  Patrick 
Foard,  John  Stager.  Jr. 
Pogerson.  Arron.  Stephen 
Folsom.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Jr. 
Foltzer,  Louis  Leonard 
Pones,  James  Mil  ton.  Jr. 
Fontana.  James  David 
Poote,  Morris  Cooper 
Forbes,  George  Thomas 
Forsberg,  Gary  Lee 
Fortenberry,  Henry  Charles 
Foslna,  Andrew  Joseph 
Poust,  James  Eldrldge,  in 
Fox,  Arthur  Dale 
Fox.  Franklin  OrvUle 
Poy.  Basil  W..  Jr. 
Pragomene.  Vincent  Michael 
Prance.  Frederick  Michael 
Franconerl.  James  Joseph 
Pranson,  Alvln  Laveme 
Franz,  Rodney  Crane 
Freas,  Henry  Edward 
Fredericks,  Roy  Charles 
Freeman.  David  Lansing 
Freeman.  Ernest  Raymond 
Prelbert,  Ralph  WUllam 
French.  Gary  Lester 
French.  John  C.  Jr. 
Frenzel,  Joseph  WUllam,  Jr. 
Prenzinger,  Thomas  Walter,  n 
Prlcke.  Harold  Jean,  Jr. 
Friedman,  Marcus  Velvll 
Frlgge.  WUllam  Joseph 
Fritz,  Thomas  Clifford 
Fritz.  Thomas  Wayne 
Frost.  John  Allen 
Puetsch.  Carl  Turner 
Fugard.  WUllam  Harvey 
Puge.  Douglas  Paul 
Pulkerson,  Grant  Dale 
Pumla,  Francis  Henry,  Jr. 
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Oage,  Carvel  Clinton.  Jr. 

Gaines,  George  L. 

Galther,  Ralph  Ellis,  Jr. 

Galbralth,  Peter  Marshall 

Gale,  Ernest  Frederick,  Jr. 

Oalletta.  Albert  Frank 

Oalkln.  Kenneth  Earl 

Gallagher.  TUden  Matthew.  Jr. 

Gamrath.  James  Carl 

Oapp.  Donald  Robert 

Gardiner,  Lawrence  Edwin 

Garrett,  Philip  Trafton 

Oastar,  Stanley  Douglas 

Gates.  Jonathan  Hubert 

GatUffe.  Thomas  Robert 

Oautler.  James  Berry 

Gay,  John  PhUUp 

Gay.  WUllam  WUson.  HI 

Gaylord,  Reginald  P..  Jr. 

Gebhardt.  Laurence  Pbllbert 

Geddle.  John  McPhall,  Jr. 

Gee.  Daryl  Letho 

Gehman,  Harold  Webster,  Jr. 

Genet.  Richard  Paul 

Genrlch,  Charles  Malnard 

George.  Paul  John 

Oerard,  Walter  J. 

Oerber,  Joseph  A. 

Glbbs.  Maurice  Edward 

Gibson.  David  R. 

Gibson,  Elwood  Lloyd 

Glffln,  Henry  Collins,  m 

Glfford.  Corydon  Rouse 

GUdersleeve.  Elmer  James 

GUI.  James  Michael 

GUI,  RusseU  Carter 

GUlett,  John  Braxton,  Jr. 

Gilmartln.  John  Thomas 
OUroy.  Vincent  J.,  Jr. 

Glonet.  Laurence  Jos^h,  Jr. 

Giorgio.  Frank  Arthur,  Jr. 
Gist,  David  Moore 
Gladln.  Bennle  Ronald 
Olaes.  Roger  Burton 
Glaeser,  Frederick  John 
Glass,  Robert  Lee 
Glover.  WUllam  Stewart.  Jr. 
Onllka,  Charles  WUllam 
Gobbel,  James  Thomas.  Jr. 
Goddard.  Glen  Lewis 
GoesUng,  WUllam  Hayes 
Gohmann,  Barton  Charles 
Gompper.  James  Harold 
Gonzalez.  Rene  Eugenlo.  Jr. 
Goodloe.  Robert  Vannerson,  Jr. 
Goodwin,  James  Harvey 
Goodwin,  Michael  Roy 
Goolsby,  Richard  Edwin 
Gordon,  Kenneth  Elwood,  Jr. 
Gorell,  Frederick  Relmer.  Jr. 
Gottlieb.  WUllam  Albert 
Grabowsky.  Theodore  Eron 
Graef,  Peter  John 
Graf,  Clifford  Maxwell,  n 
Graff,  Russell  John 
Graham.  Clark 
Grant.  Homer  Thomas.  Jr. 
Grant.  Richard 
Grant.  Richard  Francis 
Granuzzo,  Andrew  Aloyslus 
Grasser.  Philip  Parr 
Grause.  Francis  Patrick 
Graves.  David  Michael 
Graves,  William  Thomas 
Green,  Thomas  Ray 
Greene,  James  Bernard,  Jr. 
Greeson,  Bernard  Dandrtdge 
Gregolre,  John  Albert 
Gregory,  Francis  Carl 
Grieve,  David  James 
Griffin,  Paul  Adolph 
Griffith,  Douglas  Kent 
Griggs,  Carlton  Albert 
Grinnell,  Donald  Prescott 
Grosser,  Harold  John.  Jr., 
Orostlck.  John  Larsen 
Gunn,  Lee  Fredric 
Gusbaw,  Gregory  Vance 
Gustafson,  Carl  Eric 
Gustavson,  Fred  Perry 
Habermeyer,  Howard  W.,  Jr. 


Hack,  David  Faustln 
Hagen,  James  Burgess 
Hagy,  James  Henry  Dixon.  Jr. 
Hahn.  WUllam  Dillon 
Haines,  WUllam  Robert 
Haley.  Wlllard  James 
Hall.  James  Otto 
Hall.  John  Preston.  Jr. 
Hall.  Robert  Eric,  m 
Halyburton,  Porter  Alexander 
Hamilton.  Gerald  Kent 
Hamilton.  John  D.  M.,  IV 
Hamilton,  Stephen  Howard 
Hamma,  John  Francis 
Hancock.  Thomas  WlUlam 
Hancock,  WUllam  Charles 
Hancock,  WUllam  John 
Hanke,  Robert  Richard 
Hanley,  James  Joseph 
Hannam,  Donald  Charles 
Hanson,  Dale  Eugene 
Hanson,  Donald  Arthur 
Harder,  Ronald  Erwln 
Harding.  Ronald  WUllam 
Hardt,  Lorry  Michael 
Hardy,  Richard  Wayne 
Harken.  Jerry  Lynn 
Harlan,  Richard  Lavergne 
Harley,  James  Harold 
Harmon.  Hollts  WUllam 
Harms,  John  Henry 
Harper.  Joseph  Cerue 
Harreld.  Roger  Allen 
Harrington,  Thomas  Edward 
Harris,  Michael  Jon 
Harris,  William  Ronald 
Harrison,  Gilbert  Arthur 
Harrison,  James  Douglas 
Harrison,  Robert  Wesley 
Hart,  Bruce  Harold 
Hartkopf,  Kenneth  Walter 
Hasentwuer,  Richard  David 
Hassell,  Benny  Kyle 
Hastings,  Steven  Chad 
Hatch,  Wayne  Edward 
Hatleberg,  Clarence  James 
Hauert,  Patrick  Charles 
Hawkins,  Thomas  Lynn 
Hawley,  John  A..  HI 
Hawver,  Jack  Hunter,  Jr. 
Hayden.  WUllam  Buford 
Hays,  James  Malcolm 
Healy,  John  Francis,  Jr. 
Heames,  Richard  David 
Beam,  Ellison  Jasper 
Heckler,  Francis  Daniel,  Jr. 
Held.  BUly  Lee 
Helllg.  John 

Helnecke.  Walter  Richard 
Helns.  Raymond  Rice 
Hekel,  UUs  Dean 
Helm,  Larison  P. 
Hemmerle,  George  Edouard 
Henderson,  Harry  Gene 
Henderson,  Lee  Herman 
Hendon,  Jerry  Edwin 
Hendricks,  Judson  Joseph 
Herbster,  Gerald  Fredrick 
Herrmann,  Robert  Herbert 
Herron,  Francis,  Joseph 
Hershey,  David  G. 
Hess,  Donald  Robert 
Hess,  Gerald  R. 
Heufelder.  John  Richard 
Hewitt,  George  Michael 
Hlbler,  Ross  Gordon 
Hlckey,  Robert  PhUlp 
Hickman,  Donald  Patrick 
Hickman,  Harold  WUllam,  Jr. 
Hlgglns,  Edward  Joseph,  II 
HUdebrandt,  John  L.,  ni 
HUgeman,  John  Lawrence 
HUl,  Charles  Kenneth 
Hill.  Daniel  Davles 
HUl,  Theodore  Drummond,  Jr. 
HllUer,  Donald  Rand 
HUton,  Francis  Warren,  Jr. 
Hinds,  Howard  Huntlng^n,  Jr. 
Hinds,  James  Judson 
Hlnes,  David  Spencer 
Hlnesley,  Harold  H.,  Jr. 
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HlnU^.  William  Leslie 
HIM.  Hoger  Anthony 
Hltchcoclc.  Terrene*  Walton 
Hobbs.,  Marvin  Edward 
Hodellj  John  Charles 
Hoeprder.  Karl  Thomas 
HoferWamp.  Richard  Allan,  Sr. 
Hoffman.  Carl  Walter 
Hofstetter,  Lawrence  Lynn 
Hofstetter.  Robert  Emll 
Hogan.  John  Benedict,  Jr. 
Hoggafd.  John  Hyde 
Holvlk,  Thomas  Harry 
Holbert.  Warren  Lee 
Holbert.  WUllam  Harold 
HolUd»y,  Harley  Junior 
HolUnfer.  Merlin  Bruce 
Holme,  Thomas  Timings,  Jr. 
Holmes.  Prank  Clayton 
Holmef.  John  Michael 
Honey.  Lowell  Ray.  Jr. 
Honhart.  David  Crosby 
Hontz,  Edward  Brlgham 
Hood,  ^ohn  McCoy.  Jr. 
Hood.  John  Timothy 
Hood.  William  T.  T..  Jr. 
Hoover,  Charles  Byron.  Jr. 
Hope.  Robert  Edward 
Hopewell.  Robert  S. 
Hopkias.  James  Robert 
Hopso4,  Thomas  Edward 
Hornei^,  Ronald  Dean 
Horto^,  Forrest  Austin 
House^,  George  Clifford.  Jr. 
Howard.  Hugh  Wyman,  Jr. 
How&rtf.  Stephen  Thomas 
Howell,  Stephen  Hunt 
Hubbl«.  Hubert  Roland 
Huber.Dale  Richard 
Huchtlng.  George  Arthur 
Hudncr.  Francis  Lee.  HI 
Huffm^.  Kenneth  Alan 
Hugbe^.  Gary  Michael 
Hughef .  Ivan  Estes 
Hull.  Rent  Sherwood 
Humphrey.  James  Smith,  m 
Huxnpireys,  Wayne  Ives 
Hunt,  fedmund  Joseph,  Jr. 
Hunt.  John  West 
Hunt.  William  Balls 
Huntet.  Robert  Stanley 
Hura  Myron 

Hurley.  George  Edward.  Jr. 
Husak,  Stephen  Bruce 
Huss.  jerry  Francis 
Hutchison,  James  Edward,  Jr. 
Hutmaker.  Matthew  Aaron,  Jr. 
Hutt,  Gordon  William 
Huxhold.  George  Emery 
Hynesj  Robert  Frank 
Iber,  William  Randolph 
Idlebefg.  Norman 
Irvln.  Clarence  PYank 
Irvine.  Pickens  William 
Irwin.  William  Jenner 
Itkln.  Illchard  Ivan 
Iverso^.  Michael  Martin 
Jacksob.  Lesley  Jerry 
Jacksotn.  Marshall  Nell 
Jacob.  Glenn  R. 
Jacobll  Leslie  Martin 
Jacobi  Brent  W. 
Jacobq.  Philip  Henley 
Jacobs.  Ralph  Edward 
Jacobaon.  Herbert  A.,  Jr. 
Jacobaon,  Richard  Lee 
Jantz.  Michael  WUllam 
Jareck^.  Stephen  Allen 
Jarrati,  John  Marshall 
Jaudok  Joel  Bates 
Jeffer4  Barry  N. 
Jenklzls.  Neal  Cornell 
Jenklnson.  William  Raymond 
Jensen,  Robert  James 
Jessup,  Frederick  Don 
JewelU  Robert  Michael 
Joa,  William  Ray 
Jogajij  Stephen 
Johns<)n,  Adrian  Warren,  Jr. 
Johnsiin.  Alan  Joseph 
Johnafan,  Carlton  Roy 
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Johnson,  Charles  Edward 
Johnson  Douglas  John 
Johnson,  Gerald  Arthur 
Johnson,  Golden  Harold 
Johnson,  Kenneth  O. 
Johnson,  Kenneth  Humphrey 
Johnson,  Laurence  Everett 
Johnson,  Myron  Theodore,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Patrick  Woodruff 
Johnson,  Richard  Leroy 
Johnson,  Robert  Frederick 
Johnson,  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 
Johnson.  WUllam  L.,  Jr. 
Johnston,  Jasper  Brlnaon,  Jr. 
JoUey,  Ronald  Scott 
Jones,  Charlie  Reed,  Jr. 
Jones,  David  Allan 
Jones,  Dennis  Alan 
Jones,  Prands  Terrell 
Jones,  James  Voland 
Jones,  Jerry  L. 
Jones,  Robert  Drake 
Jones.  Robert  Russell 
Jones.  Stephen  Howe 
JopUn,  James  Edward,  Jr. 
Jordan,  David  L. 
Jordan,  Jerry  William 
Jordan,  John  Franklin,  Jr. 
Joslln,  Roland  Wayne 
Joyce,  John  Joseph 
Joyce,  Robert  H. 
Joyner.  Thomas  Woodrow,  Jr. 
Juengllng.  Robert  George 
Juerllng.  James  Robert 
Juhl.  Clarence  Henry 
Jukoskl,  Michael  Joseph 
Julian,  James  Allen 
Juroff.  Kurt  Thomas 
Kaeser,  Karl  Heinz 
Kahrs.  J.  Henry,  in 
Kaiser.  David  Gordon 
Kaiser.  John  Martin 
Kalserlan.  Harry.  Jr. 
Kalal,  Llndsey  Edwtird 
Kalyn,  Richard  Adrian 
Kampf ,  Michael,  m 
Kamrath.  Robert  Allan 
Kane.  David  Charles 
Karl.  George  John,  m 
Karllsch.  Manfred 
Karr.  Kenneth  Richard 
Kas(tel.  Bruce  Allen 
Katz.  Douglas  Jeffrey 
Katz.  Richard  Gordon 
Kaufman.  Edwin  Joseph 
Kautz.  John  Ferdinand 
Kaye.  Barry  Nelson 
Kearns.  Walter  Edward 
Keenan.  Richard  Calvert,  Jr. 
Kelm.  Edward  Franklin 
Kelser.  Ray  Robert,  Jr. 
Kell.  Richard  Edw«rd 
Keller,  George  Joseph,  Jr. 
Kelley.  John  H. 
Kelley,  Thomas  James 
Kelley,  WUllam  Emanuel 
Kellner,  Gary  Earl 
Kelsey.  John  Paul 
Kemple.  Morris  Michael,  Jr. 
Kenneally.  Thomas  Daniel 
Kennedy.  James  Conway,  Jr. 
Kennedy,  James  John 
Kennedy.  WUllam  Henry 
Kenslow.  Michael  Jay 
Kent.  George  Alan 
Kenton.  Bruce  Holladay 
Kenyon.  Morton  WUllam 
Kerry,  WUllam  Schouman 
Key,  Wilson  Denver 
Kibble.  Anthony  John 
Klem.  Robert  Lang 
Kill  am.  Kent  Hannaford 
KUlian.  James  Edward 
KUHon,  Robert  Allan 
King.  Carl 

King.  Edward  Francis 
King,  Francis  Edward 
King.  George  Leonard,  Jr. 
King.  Harold  Warren 
King.  John  David 


King,  Lmtt  Lee 
King,  Leon  Fleming,  Jr. 
Klnlaw,  Howard  McConner»l,  Jr. 
Klnnear,  Richard  Ja^nea 
Klpp.  John  Lowell 
Klrchhoff,  Charles  WUllam 
Kirk,  Kerry  Elvln 
Klrkpatrlck.  Howard  David 
Klrkwood.  WUllam  Warren 
Kleemann,  Henry  Martin 
Klein.  George  Adam,  III 
Klein.  Karl  Manly.  Jr. 
Klemm.  Richard  Eiler 
Kmetz,  Stephen  George 
Knight,  Ralph  Woodrow,  Jr. 
Knosky,  Michael  Joseph,  Jr. 
Knutson,  Rodney  Allen 
KocKur,  Daniel  Joseph 
Keller,  John  Edward,  Jr. 
Kolata,  John  Dennis 
Konczey,  Alexander  C. 
Konetzni,  Albert  Henry,  Jr. 
Kosakoeki,  Robert  Anthony 
Koss.  Howard  Eklward 
Kost,  Lawrence  Michael 
Kott.  James  Richard 
Kottke.  Robert  Arthtir,  Jr. 
Kozlo>wski,  Nell  Lee 
Kramer,  Wesley  Marvin 
Krasnlewskl,  Stanley  Edward 
Kratz.  Allen  Zetty 
Krause.  Lawrence  Charles 
Krelnlk.  Eugene  Gerard 
Kreiger.  David  Harry 
Krelger,  Dennis  Harold 
B^leger.  Eric  Weston 
Kristensen.  Edward  Krlatiaa 
KrcAne.  Theodore  Karl 
Krom,  Richard  William 
Krotz.  Charles  Kit 
Krueger,  Roger  William 
Krueger.  Rudolph  Vlnce 
Kruse.  Dennis  Keith 
Kruse.  Harry  Rudolph 
Kruszona,  Raymond  Robert 
Kyzar,  Sammy  Berton 
Laabs,  Stephen  Kermit 
Lachata,  Donald  Martin 
Lacher,  Richard  Gray 
Lacrolz,  Francis  WUllam 
Ladek,  Kenneth  Eugene 
Lagassa,  Robert  Edward 
Lagomarsino,  Thomas  S. 
Lalble.  Norman  Wayne 
Lamay,  Thomas  Vincent 
Lamb,  James  Bernard,  Jr. 
lAmb.  John  Peter 
Landers,  Michael  Francis 
Landon,  John  Larue 
Lansford.  Martin  Carl 
LaplMTe.  Terrence  Paul 
Larguler,  Isidore,  Jr. 
Larrabee.  Stephen  Harris,  Jr. 
Larsen,  Donald  Mark 
Larson,  Gary  Lee 
Larson,  Matthew  Donald 
Lashley,  Lewis 
Laskey,  Charles  E. 
Lassen,  Clyde  Everett 
Lasslter.  Ronald  Lawrence 
Lasswell,  James  Bryan 
Latendresse,  Thomas  B. 
Lauder.  Robert  James 
Lauer,  Joseph  James 
Laughlin.  Gary  Reed 
Lautenbacher.  Conrad  C,  Jr. 
Lautrup,  Robert  WUllam 
Lavarre,  Claude  Andrews,  Jr. 
Lavelle,  Donald  Lewis 
Law.  Gordon  Harris 
lAW.  James  Willard 
lAwler,  Currv  Montgomery,  Jr. 
Lawless,  WUllam  Claude 
Lawson.  Thomas  Nelson 
Lebaron,  George  Rohmer,  Jr. 
Lecompte.  Walter  Harold 
Ledoux.  Lawrence  James 
Lee.  Howard  Frank 
Lee,  Jimmy  McArthxir 
Lee.  Kenneth  Arthur 
liseke,  Howard  WarlMd,  Jr. 
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Lefavour,  David  Anthony 
Lelgbtley,  Albert  Lewis,  n 
Lemke,  Anthony  Michael 
Lents,  John  Michael 
Lentz,  Frederick  Charles,  Jr. 
Leon,  Kenneth  Francis 
Leone.  Robert  Wayne 
Lesemann.  Donald  Frederick 
Levlen,  Henry  A. 
Levin.  Kenneth 
Lewandowski,  Henry  Michael 
Lewis.  Earl  Gardner,  Jr. 
Lewis,  Jary  William 
Lewis,  Leland  Grant 
Lewis,  Lylp  Eugene,  Jr. 
Lewis,  Ronald  Bruce 
Lherault,  David  John 
Libbey,  Grey  Dennlson 
Ubbey.  Miles  Augustus,  m 
Llchtermann,  Richard,  II 
Liechty,  Kenneth  Raymond 
Llemandt,  Michael  Jerome 
Llndell,  Colen  Richard 
Linn,  Larry  Eugene 
Llnz,  Edwin  Raymond 
Lipscomb,  Warren  Nellson,  Jr. 
Llschke,  Erwln  Josef,  Jr. 

Llstol,  Lavern  Duwane 

Litrenta.  Peter  Louis 

Lltvln,  Frederick  Daugherty 
Livingston,  Donald  Joseph 
Lockard,  John  Allen 

Lockard,  Martin  Edward 

Lockhart.  Albert  Lewis 

Lockwood.  Ernest  Reese 

Logan,  Royal  Hampton.  Jr. 

Long,  Donald  Ersklne 

Long,  Edward  Charles,  III 

Long,  Laurence  Graves 

Lonnon,  Lawrence  Walter 

Lonsdale,  Paul  Taylor 

Loosbrock,  Thomas  Lee 

Lopez,  Thomas  Joseph 

Lord,  William  Fred 

Losure,  Edward  Ronald,  Jr. 

Lothrop,  Peter  Scott 

Loucks,  Steven  Jay 

Lough,  Dennis  Elliot 

Lovett,  Billy  Ray 

Lowe,  Julian  R. 

Luck,  David  Lee 

Ludlow,  Ronald  Gene 

Luecke,  John  Michael 

Lundberg,  Marshall  Bertram 

Lunde,  Roger  Kenneth 

Lundy,  George  Willis,  Jr. 

Lupton,  William  Lloydd 

Lutz,  Frederick  Ray 

LyaU,  Gerald  James 

Lyford,  George,  Jr. 

Lyman,  Melville  Henry,  in 

Lynch,  Robert  Burgess 

Lyons,  Richard  Leo 

Lyons,  Robert  Woodrow 

MacCauley,  Phillip  Hardin 

MacDonald,  James  Ronald 

MacDonald.  Michael  John,  ni 

Mackey,  WUllam  Chambers,  in 

Mackln,  Jere  Gene 

Maclln,  Charles  Sidney 

MacMlchael,  John  Lee 

Madden,  Lynn  Merle 

Madison,  WUllam  Ross 

Magalls,  Richard  Ludwell 

Magnus,  Royal  Stapleton 

Mahaffy,  Lorrence  Alger,  Jr. 

Mahoney,  Patrick  Francis 

Mahood.  James  Norton 

Maier,  Robert  Alex 

Malrs,  Lee  Stafford 

Malxner,  Harold  Vincent,  Jr. 

Major,  William  Earl,  n 

Malchiodl,  Michael  Anthony 

Malolt,  Robert  James,  Jr. 
Manley,  Jerry  Bell 
Manlove,  Donald  N. 
Manning,  John  Francis,  Jr. 
Marchettl,  Michael  Joseph 
Marclnlak,  Walter,  Jr. 

Mardls.  Benny  Joe 
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Margolls.  Sheldon  Lee 
Marlnshaw,  Stephen  Alfred,  Jr. 
Marks,  WUllam  Leon 
Marsden,  Phillip  Scherrer 
Marsden,  Richard  Alan 
Marsh,  WUllam  Lee 
Marshall,  Richard  Robin 
Marshall.  Rolf 
Martin,  Frederick  Karl 
Martin,  Jerome  Lawrence 
Martin,  Kenneth  Mark 
Martin,  Ralph  Kenneth 
Martin,  Ronald  Edmund 
Martin,  Ronald  Weldon 
Martin,  Theodore  Joseph 
Martlnache,  Charles  Gilbert 
Martinez.  Carlos  Manuel 
Marjrmont.  John  Allen 
Masclangelo.  Frederick  John 
Mascltto,  Eddy  Joe 
Maslowski,  James  Irwin 
Massey,  Frederick  Thomas 
Masten,  Robert  L 
Matchett.  Charles  William 
Matheson,  Norm  Keller 
Matson,  Howard  Lynn 
Matton,  WUllam  George,  in 
Mattson,  James  Lee 
Matyas,  Carl  Edward 
Maugerl,  Peter  James 
Mauney,  Louie  Alton 
May,  Cyril  Victor,  Jr. 
May  field,  George  A. 
Mays.  Michael  Everett 
Mazach,  John  James 
McAlexander,  Elroy  Allen 
McAllister.  James  Peter 
McBrlde,  Jon  Andrew 
McCallum,  James  Archibald 
McCann,  William  Robert,  Jr. 
McCarthy,  Michael  James 
McCarthy,  Richard  Joseph 
McCleary,  Joseph  Raymond 
McClellan,  William  Dean 
McClelland,  Thomas  Lee 
McConagha,  David  Leigh 
McConnell,  John  Michael 
McCormack,  James  Elvln 
McCoy,  Norman  Kitchens,  Jr. 
McCrory,  Donald  Lee 
McCrory,  Seaborn  M..  ni 
McCrumb,  James  Bray  ton 
McCurrach,  Douglas  Seely 
McDanel,  Brinley  Kent 
McDanlel,  Howard  Ray 
McDanlel,  Ronald  Aubrey 
McDavltt,  Frederick  Harry 
McDermald,  Steven  William 
McDevltt,  James  Joseph,  Jr. 
McDonald,  Jay  Gale 
McDonald,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
McDowell,  Gary  Allison 
McParland,  Robert  Stephen 
McFearin,  Allen  Louis,  Jr. 
McFeely,  Thomas  Edward 
McGaraghan.  Michael  John 
McGee.  Robert  Thomas 
,      McQlnn,  Dennis  Vincent 
I      McCHothlln,  Larry  Wyman 
McGrath,  James  Michael 
McGruther,  Kenneth  Ralph 
McHenry,  Wendell  Carlton,  Jr. 
McKay,  Dennis  Albert 
McKeam,  Michael  Clark 
McKenna,  Richard  Bernard 
McKenna,  RusseU  Edmvind,  Jr. 
McKenzle.  Jerry  Allen 
McKinley,  David  Howard 
McKlnley,  John  C. 
McKnlght.  Philip  Kinsey,  Jr. 
McLeod,  Robert  Stirling 
McMahon,  Thomas  William 
McMillan,  Robert  Hugh 
McMullln,  Lynn  Darnell 
McMunn,  David  James,  Jr. 
McNeely,  EUls  Eugene 
McRae,  Charles  Robert 
McWhirter,  Michael  Reed 
Meek,  Norman  Clare 
Melanephy,  James  P. 
Melanson,  Alfred  Joseph,  Jr. 


Mendenhall,  Corwln  Guy,  in 
Meneeley.  William  Thomas 
Mennutl,  Timothy  Mark 
Merchant,  Michael  Gordon 
MerrUl,  Grant  Blackwell 
Merrits,  Michael  Henry 
Meserve,  John  Shackford,  n 
Meservie,  Theodore  Joseph 
Messman.  Harold  Eugene 
Metzger,  WUllam  John.  Jr. 
Meyer,  Herman  Joseph 
Meyer,  John  Ferrandello 
Meyett.  Frederick  Elwood,  Jr. 
Michaels,  Gregory  A. 
Mlchellnl.  Raymond  Theodore 
Mies.  Richard  WlUard 
MUam.  Lonzo  Oliver 
MUee.  Richard  Jeffrey 
Mlley,  Frank  A. 
Millotl.  Louis,  David,  Jr. 
Millard.  August  Vonbom,  Jr. 
Miller,  Albert  Earl 
Miller,  Calvin  George 
Miller,  Charles  Robert,  ni 
MUler,  David 
Miller,  Dennie  Lee 
MUler,  Donald  Charles 
Miller,  Harry  James,  Jr. 
MUler,  John  Michael 
Miller,  Lawrence  Elverett,  Jr. 
MUler,  Thomas  Hayes 
MUler,  William  Pearcy 
MllUkln.  Stephen  Thomas 
MiUU,  Archibald  Edward,  Jr. 
Mills,  Michael  John 
Mlnard,  Julian  Edward 
Mlnderlein,  James  Lloyd 
Mlnter,  Charles  Stamps,  m 
Mitchell,  Albert  Hoyt,  Jr. 
Mitchell.  Charles  Scott,  IV 
Mitchell.  John  BuUard,  Jr. 
Mitchell.  John  Thomas,  Jr. 
Mitchell,  Robert  Marvin 
Mitchell,  Thomas  R.,  m 
Mitchel,  WUllam  J. 
Mittell.  John  Evans 
Mlxner.  Frank  Lewis 
Mladlneo,  Stephen  Victor 
Moffat,  John  Wieber 
Moffett,  Gordon  Nelll 
Molnar,  David  Louis 
Monash,  Richard  Frank 
Mondul,  Steven  Michael 
Monell,  GUbert  Plnley,  Jr. 
Monl.  Wayne  John 
Monlnger,  Edward  George,  Jr. 
Montgomery,  David  James 
Mooberry,  WUllam  James 
Moody,  William  Brooks  Blals 
Moore,  Charles  Lelghton,  m 
Moore,  David  Baker  Ames 
Moore,  Edward,  Jr. 
Moore.  George  Daniel 
Moore,  John  Albert 
Moore,  John  Charles 
Moore,  Richard  Lee 
Moore,  Robert  Brevard,  H 
Moosally,  Fred  Pete 
Moran,  William  Patrick.  Jr. 
Morford.  James  Richard,  in 
Morgan,  Benny  Mount 
Morgan  Edward  Lee 
Morgan,  Thomas  Edmund 
Morgen,  Marty  Paul 
Morris,  James  Howell 
Morris,  Ricky  King 
Morris,  Roy  Anthony,  Jr. 
Morrison.  Virgil  Eugene 
Morrlssey.  Thomas  Kevin 
Morrow.  Emll  David 
Morse.  Clayton  Kavanaugh 
Moseley.  Thomas  James,  Jr. 
Moser.  Alan  Brown 
Moser.  Ronald  Bryant 
Moses.  Dale  Hopkins 
Mosher,  Richard  Lee 
Moyer.  Clyde  Toone.  ni 
Mueller.  James  Walter 
MulhoUand  Lyle  Jerry 
Mullowney.  Penn  Evans,  Jr. 
Mumford,  Thomas  Frederick 
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MunroC  Richard  PulUam,  Jr. 
Murklmd.  Richard  Orant 
Murphy.  Andrew  Joeeph 
Murphy,  Charles  Robert,  Jr. 
Murphy.  Lawrence  T. 
Murphy  Richard  Lawrence 
Murphy.  Thomas  Ernest 
Murraf .  Robert  Louis 
MuslcK.  Oeorge  Meredith,  ni 
Muskovac  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Mustlan.  Jonathan  David 
Mutty.  John  Bdwln 
Myers,  Kenneth  Randall 
Myers.  Richard  Timothy 
Myers.  Ronald  Wayne 
Myron,  Terry  James 
Nakaytma,  Homer  Shlro 
Naldrett.  William  John 
Naro.  Sdward  Louis 
Nash,  Malcolm  Peters.  HI 
Neal.  David  Lewis 
Neeb,  Karl  Anthony 
N»gln,  Jerrold  Jay 
Nelsen,  Lynn  Howard 
Nelson^  Barron  Craig 
Nelson^  Jerome  Oeorge  Samner 
Nelson*  Paul  Lawrence 
Nelson;  Thomas  Schewe 
Nelson;  Thomas  Swan 
Nemco^ky,  Martin  Joseph.  Jr. 
Nester^  Cletls  Mavnard 
Neumann.  Dennis  Ervln 
Newbyi  Lewis  Raymond 
Newelll  Robert  Bruce,  Jr. 
Newloi.  Arthur  William,  Jr. 
Newm4n,  Martin  Harvey 
Newton .  David  Lee 
Newtop,  William  John 
Nlchol>.  Aubrey  Allen 
Nicholson.  Donald  Lee 
Nlchol*on.  Edwin  Parmelee 
Nlchol»on.  Michael  Jeffrey 
Nickel.  Hilary  J. 
NlckeUburg,  Michael 
Noce,  Robert  Stephen 
Norcrops.  William  Orlffln 
Nordefln,  Michael  Brent 
Nordsltom,  Louis  William,  Jr. 
Normari.  Robert  James,  Jr. 
Norrls.  Dwayne  Orange 
Norrlsj  Jerry  David 
Nortoq,  Douglas  Marvin 
Nortoil,  James  Larry 
Norwood.  Kenneth  Edward 
Norwof>d,  Richard  Leon 
Norys,jRobert  Martin 
Notz,  Frank  Peter 
Nuemeerger,  John  Allan 
Nunn.JJames  Willis 
Nute,  Charles  Carter 
Nutwell,  Robert  Michael 
Oatwa^r.  William  Hanlon.  Ill 
O'Bar.  Michael  Wayne 
C'Brleh.  John  Joeeph,  Jr. 
O'Brlep.  John  Laurenc* 
03rleii,  Robert  Clark 
Robert  James 
Terence  Jamea 
Thomas  Joseph,  Jr. 
or,  James  George,  Jr. 
lor,  Paul  Patrick 
lor,  Peter  Edward 
lor,  Thomas  Robert 

^^„„, , inard  Nelson 

OTJoniiell,  Robert 
OUart.  Thomas  N. 
Ohlan0er.  Ronald  Bert 
Olen.  parley  Martin 
CKeefe,  Cornelius  Francis 
Oliver^  Daniel  Trantham 
Oliver^  Michael  Frederick 
Olsen, I  Dieter  Heinz 
Olson  ,j  David  Edward 
Ol8on,{  Donald  Milton 
Olson.  Harold  Muschott,  Jr. 
Olson,  Jack  Leland 
Olson,  Terry  Oene 
Olwln,  James  Lee 
O'Neill,  David  Lynn 
Onorato,  James  Raymond 
Orloaiay,  Robert  Andrew 


Orr.  William  Stewart,  Jr. 
Orvl«,  James  Worthlngton 
Osier,  Charles  Joseph 
Otis,  Robert  Busby 
Oudekexk,  Mllford  Merwln 
Owen.  Harry  Clinton,  III 
Pacek,  Robert  Dennis 
Padgett,  John  Elliott 
Padgett,  Norman  Ray 
Pagano,  Prank  Philip 
Paige,  Gordon  C. 
Palen,  Don  Gilbert 
Palm,  Danny  James 
Palmer,  Jerry  Dale 
Palmer,  William  Allison.  Jr. 
Pannunzlo,  Thomaa  William 
Parish,  Roger  David 
Park,  Carl  Sheldon,  Jr. 
Parker,  Brance  James 
Parker,  Charles  David 
Parker,  Richard  Ernest 
Parkhurst.  Nigel  Ernest 
Parkinson,  Keith  Lee 
Parkinson,  Robert 
Parlette,  Richard  Taylor 
Pamell,  Allan  Donald 
Parodl,  Richard  Steven 
Paron,  John  Richard 
Parrlsh,  Richard  D. 
Parry,  David  Jon 
Parry,  Thomas  Lelghton,  Jr. 
Pattarozzl,  Norman  Joseph 
Patten.  Freddie  Joe 
Patterson,  Bernard  Leo,  in 
Patterson,  Jeffrey  l^ear 
Patton.  Bob  Riley,  Jr. 
Paul,  Harold  Wayne 
Pauling,  David  Robert 
Peak,  Jack  Ronald 
Pearsall,  Richard  E. 
Pearson,  Larry  Olen 
Pearson,  Russell  Glenn,  Jr. 
Pearson.  Taylor  Peter 
Pelton,  Ronald  Ljmn 
Pennington,  Larry  D. 
Perez,  Demetrlo  Jose 
Perlne,  Philip  Condlt 
Perkins,  Henry  Grady,  Jr. 
Perkins,  James  Blenn,  in 
Perkins,  Thomas  Morgan 
Perklnson.  Brian  Thomas 
Pernlnl,  James  Kanellos 
Perron.  Robert  Arthur 
Perry,  Clyde  McAvoy 
Perry,  Harold  Eugene 
Perry,  Rightly  Ralpb 
Pesce,  Victor  Louis 
Peschka,  Jerome  Aloyslus,  Jr. 
Petersen,  Richard  James 
Peterson.  Brent  Lynn 
Peterson,  Carl  Marvin,  II 
Peterson,  Charles  Edward 
Peterson,  Eric  I*urence 
Peterson.  John  Christian 
Peterson,  Lawrence  Lynn 
Peterson.  Richard  Sprague 
Petrovlch,  James  Michael 
Pewett.  Robert  Haywood 
Pfelffer,  John  Jacob 
Phaneuf ,  Joseph  Theodore,  Jr. 
Phelan.  Richard  Harris 
Phillips,  Alexander  Martin 
Piatt,  Cummlngs  William 
Plckeitt,  Larry  James 
Plcotte,  Leonard  Francis 
Pleno,  John  Anthony.  Jr. 
Pierce.  Cole  Jon 
Pierce.  David  Irving 
Pierce,  Peter  Wood 
Plgnottl,  Dennis  Alexander 
Pilling.  Donald  Lee 
Pine,  Donald  William 
Plnkston.  Larry  Michael 
Plret,  Ronald  Sterling 
Plvonka,  Leo  Michael 
Ploof,  Elden  Louis,  Jr. 
Plott,  Barry  Merrill 
Plum.  Jerry  Earl 
Plumb.  Paul  Douglas 
Plummer.  Galen  Robert 
Plunkett,  Garry  Ray 


Polk.  Jajnes  Stanley 
Pollock,  John  Corse,  m 
Polsenskl,  Martin  Joseph,  Jr. 
Pool,  Wlllard  Owen,  Jr. 
Popp,  Robert  Leonard 
Portenlanger,  Stephen 
Porter,  John  Dudley 
Pcrterfleld,  James  Harold.  Jr. 
Powell,  Orrln  Bert 
Powell,  Robert  Rldiard 
Powers,  Danny  Jay 
Powers,  Robert  Lawrence 
Prath.  Robert  Lee  Emerlch 
Pratt.  Bdmund  Lee.  Jr. 
Prevlty,  WUUam  Harry 
Price,  Harry  Jon 
Price,  Joseph  Maurice 
Price,  Thomas  Davla,  Jr. 
Prlckett.  Frederick  G.,  Jr. 
Prltchard,  Paul  Edward 
Probst,  Lawrence  Everett 
Prueher,  Joseph  Wilson 
Pryor,  Edwin  Ripley,  ni 
Puccini,  Donald  Emll 
Puffer,  James  Whitney 
Pulfrey,  Charlee  Allen 
Purdy.  Robert  Franklin,  Jr. 
Purrlngton,  Frederick  R. 
Quade,  Edward  Lynn 
Quarles,  Herbert  R. 
Qulnn,  Donald  Anthony 
Qulnn.  Jeffrey 
Qulnn,  Robert  Joseph,  Jr. 
Qulnton,  Peter  Douglas 
Rackowltz,  Marlon  Res 
Radlgan.  Matthew  James 
Raffeto,  David  James 
Rallsback,  Donald  Charles 
Ralney,  Daniel  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Ralney,  Peter  Garland 
Ralston,  Gene  Dvialn 
Ramsdell,  Steven  0. 
Rasmussen,  Bmle  Lorls 
Ranch,  Kenneith  Norbert 
Ray,  Norman  Wilson 
Razzetl,  Eugene  Anthony 
Reason,  Joseph  Paul 
Reaves,  Curtis  Pelton 
Redd,  John  Scott 
Redden,  John  Andrew 
Reddoch,  Russell 
Reed,  Phillip  Lance 
Reemelln,  Thomas  Edward 
Rees.  Bob  Gary 
Refo,  Carter  Beaumont 
Reich,  Donald  Gene 
Relghley,  Robert  William 
Rellly,  Michael  Joseph 
Relnlger,  Peter  David 
Rempt,  Rodney  Peter 
Renager,  Burton  Whltmon,  Jr. 
Renk,  Jeffrey  Sheridan 
Reser,  Gerald  Harrison,  Jr. 
Reuthlnger,  Richard  C,  Jr. 
Reynolds,  Claude  Dale 
Reynolds,  Craig  Lewis 
Reynolds.  Keith  Earl 
Rezcau.  Gary  Lance 
Rhelnstrom,  Gordon  Harkness 
Rhode,  John  R, 
Rhodes,  Donald  Ray 
Rhodes,  Gerry  Baxter 
Rlcabaugh,  George  Glenn 
Rlccl,  Enrico  Angelo 
Rice,  Peter  Adolph 
Richards,  Rich 
Richardson,  Forney  N.,  Jr. 
Richardson,  Larry  Charles 
Rless,  James  Richard 
Rlggle,  Gordon  Grant 
Riley,  David  Richard 
Riley,  Robert  Handley 
Rlordan,  Francis  Peter 
Rlsseeuw,  Hugh  Joslas 
Rltchey,  Glenn  Wendell,  Jr. 
Rltz,  Richard  Wilfred 
Rltzman,  William  Floyd 
Robblns,  Richard  James 
Roberts.  Joel  Herbert 
Roberts,  William  Albert 
Roberts.  William  J. 
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Robertshaw,  Donald  Oeorge 
Robertson,  Charles  Lowry 
Robinson,  Keith  Phillips 
Robinson,  Paul  Matthew 
Roderick,  Clinton  Ollne 
Roffey,  Robert  Charles 
Rogers,  Clyde  William 
Rogers,  Howard  William 
Rogers,  Kevin  Oeorge 
Rogers,  Paul  Harry,  Jr. 
Rogers,  Will  Chapel,  m 
Rohm,  Fredrlc  William 
Roletter,  George  Joeeph,  Jr. 
Roll,  Francis  Patrick 
Rooney,  James  William 
Roorbach,  James  Arthur,  n 
Ross,  Raymond  Harx>er,  Jr. 
Rosselle,  William  Trevett 
Roth,  Patrick  Henry 
Rountree,  John  McKlnnley,  Jr. 
Rouse,  James  Richard 
Roy,  James  Codorl 
Rubeck,  James  Thomas 
Rucker,  Alexander  Cauthom 
Ruckner,  Edward  Aberle,  Jr. 
Rudloff,  Stephen  Anthony 
Rudolph,  Chester  Davis,  m 
Rueff,  James  Louis,  Jr. 
Ruff,  Paul  Gray,  rn 
Ruland,  James  Kenneth 
Rule,  William  Martz 
Rushing,  John  Michael 
Russell,  David  Leroy 
Russell,  Hazen  C. 
Russell,  Jay  Burton 
Ryder,  Don  Herold 
Ryland,  Robert  Balrd 
Ryman,  Garry  John 
Rypka,  Allan  Edward 
Saber,  Gerald  William 
Sack,  Brian  Philip 
Sadler,  John  Clinton 
Saenz,  Roland  Ashley 
Saft,  Burton  Manly 
Sager,  Harold  E^ugene 
Salles,  Frank  Joseph 
Samara.  George  Bitting 
Sampsel,  Michael  Martin 
Sanborn,  Philip  Myron 
Sanders,  William  Mllfred 
Sandway,  Karl  Martin 
Sanford,  Richard  Martin 
Santam&rla,  Donald  Frank 
Sapp,  Charles  Nlm,  Jr. 
Sargent,  William  Pierce 
Saul,  Carlton  Wayne 
Saul,  Joe  Michael 
Saulnler,  Steven  Craig 
Sawyer,  Ivan  Ernest 
Scarborough,  Oscar  D.,  m 
Scardlgno.  Peter  FYancls 
Scearce,  George  EdwEird 
Schafer,  Carl  Edward,  n 
Scbantz,  John  Malcolm 
Scliatz,  Arthur  David 
Schery,  Ferdinand  Michael 
Gchlndler,  Charlee  Richard 
Schllchter,  Ralph 
Schmidt,  Clifford  B. 
Schmidt,  Donahue  Henry 
Schmidt,  Knute  Menge,  Jr. 
Schmidt,  Richard  Harry 
Scbmitt,  Stuart  Orin 
Scbmoker,  Alan  Elliott 
Schnelble,  Daniel  Carey 
Schneider,  Paul  Thomas 
Schnler,  Keith  Leon 
Schofleld,  Lee  Neal 
Scholl,  John  Foster 
Scholl,  Russell  Charles,  Jr. 
Schram,  Richard  Weaver 
Schrock,  Edward  Lee 
Schrodt,  Clair  James 
Schroeder,  Arthur  John 
Schroll,  John  Raymond 
Schuerger,  Richard  Francis 
Schultz,  James  Stuart 
Schuyler,  Philip 
Schwab,  James  Alexander 
Schwendlnger.  Ronald  George 
Schwlng,  Emll  Mark 
Scott.  David  E. 


Scott,  Donald  James 
Scott.  Donald  William 
Scott.  Jon  Paul 
Scott,  Morris  B..  Jr. 
Scott,  Norman  Stuart 
Scovlll,  Judson  Lawrence 
Scully,  Michael  Charles 
Seaqulst.  Larry  Ray 
Seay,  Marvin  Eugene,  Jr. 
Secades,  Vincent  Cecil 
Secrest,  David  Emmett  Heaume 
Seddon,  Frederick  Richard 
Sedgwick,  Dean  L«nce 
Sedlak,  John,  Jr. 
SegrUt,  Edward  Lewis,  Jr. 
Sehlln,  Donald  Barry 
Selfrldge,  Harry  Edward 
Sellgson,  Harold  Edward 
Setser,  Raymond  Howard,  Jr. 
Sewall,  Andrew  Carl 
Seward,  Charles  M.,  Jr. 
Seymour,  Harry  Augustus,  Jr. 
Shaar,  Edwin  Willis,  Jr. 
Shackelford,  Harry  Louis,  Jr. 
Shackelton,  Norman  John,  Jr. 
Shanahan,  James  FYancls 
Shank,  Michael  Howard 
Shannon,  John  Robert,  Jr. 
Sharer,  Don  Allen 
Sharp,  Erwln  Arthur 
Sharpe,  Joseph  Daniel,  Jr. 
Shaw,  Michael  GUbert 
Shealy,  William  Pierce 
Sheehan,  Joseph  Wilfred,  Jr. 
Sheldon,  Gerald  Ernest 
Shepherd,  Patrick  Martin 
Sherman,  Allan 
Shermer,  William  Barton 
Sherwood,  Allen  R. 
Shields,  Charles  Daniel,  Jr. 
Shlffer,  WUUam  Thurston,  Jr. 
Shlnabaxger,  Jon  Arthur 
Shlpway,  John  Francis 
Shoemaker,  Charlee  Lex 
Shurts,  Richard  Layne 
Slcart,  Anthony  Charles 
Sidney,  Richard  William 
Slebert,  Harro  Helner 
Slegel,  WUUam  Morris 
Sierras,  Eugene  L.,  Jr. 
Sliver,  Lawrence  Michael 
Slmard,  Paul  Joseph 
Slmklns,  Kenneth  Ray 
Slmms,  Richard  Galen 
Simon,  James  Richard 
Simons,  WUUam  Edgar 
Simpson,  John  Drury,  Jr. 
Simpson,  John  Page,  HI 
Simpson,  Michael  Grant 
Simpson,  Richard  John 
Simpson,  Troy  Eugene 
SJuggerud,  David  Milton 
Skldmore,  WUUam  Harvey 
Skoog,  Mark  Chester 
Skrzypek,  John  Anthony 
Slater,  Thomas  Stafford 
Slaughter,  Jimmy  Ray 
Sloane,  Richard  Tobias 
SmalUng,  John  Ambler 
Smallwood,  Frederick  Kohler 
Smellk,  Gerald  Thomas 
Smith,  Bradley  Edsel 
Smith,  Carleton  James,  ni 
Smith,  Charles  Henry 
Smith,  Eldln  Dean 
Smith,  Ernest  Mallory 
Smith,  Esmond  Douglas,  Jr. 
Smith.  Gerald  Clark 
Sm.'ith,  Gordon  Lee 
Smith,  Herbert  Cllve  L. 
Smith,  J.  Palmer 
Smiith,  John  Monroe 
Smith,  Lymam  Hlbbard,  n 
Smith,  PhlUp  Allen 
Smith,  Ralph  Frederick 
Smith,  Robert  Allen 
Smith,  WUUam  Clifford 
Smith,  WUton  Jeremaln,  Jr. 
Smuda,  James  Francis 
Snider,  WUUam  Allen 
Snodgrass.  Carl  Edward 
Snodgrass,  Donald  James 


Snyder,  Darrell  Paul,  Jr. 
Snyder,  Gerald  Warner 
Synder,  Keith  Relf 
Snyder,  Peter  Burgess 
Sogga,  Donald  Nicholas 
Sokol,  David 
Sokol,  Stanley   Ernest 
Soley.  Francis  Edward 
Solomon,  Dennis  Lee 
Soricelli,  Joseph  Martin 
Bosnowy,  Edward  D. 
Bonder,  James  B. 
Sows,  Walter,  Jr. 
Spangler,  Carl  Rodney,  Jr 
Spencer.  James,  Luther,  m 
Spencer,  Larry  Howard 
Splgal,  Joeeph  John 
Splnello,  John  Anthony 
Sprague,  Jay  Woodrow 
Springer,  Robert  WlUlam 
Sprowls,  George  Franklin 
Sprultenburg,  Fredrlk  H.  M. 
Stacy,  Edward  Gerhard 
Stair,  Sammy  Dean 
Staley.  Richard  Jonathan 
sumps,  David  WUUam 
Standrlch,  Elvln  Beryle 
Stankowskl,  Robert  John,  Jr. 
Staplln,  Ralph  Asa 
Stark,  James  Reynolds 
Stark,  William  Carleton 
Stames.  PhlUlp  Van 
Staub,  Jamec  Andrew,  Jr. 
Stauffer,  Barry  Corbett 
Steel,  James  Robert.  Jr. 
Steele,  Allen  Wayne 
Steele,  Jon  A 
Steele,  Joseph  Henry,  m 
Steen,  Morris  G. 
Steenburgh,  Frederick  Leroy 
Stein,  John  Howard,  Jr. 
Stephan.  Charles  Royal 
Stevens,  Thomas  Francis 
Stevenson,  Clyde  Melvln 
Stevenson,  John  Wayne 
Stewart,  George  Calvin 
Stewart,  Robert  Paul 
Stewart,  Van  Nelson 
Stickler,  Bernard  Thomas 
Stler,  Theodore  Gerhard 
Stlger,  Robert  David.  Jr. 
StUIwa^on.  Richard  John 
StMartln,  Ronald  Clayton 
Stock,  Michael  John 
Stoddert,  Robert  William  B. 
StoU,  Peter  Steven 
Stone,  WUUam  Charles 
Storms,  Kenneth  Robert 
Stout,  Michael  Dlnsmore 
Stowell,  Ralph  Henry,  Jr. 
StPlerre,  Francis  William 
Stratton.  Phil  Zeh 
Strauss.  Kurt  Allan 
Strelt,  Raymond  Stanley,  Jr. 
Strickland.  Henry  Wilson 
Strlfller.  Paul  John 
Strohaker,  John  Guy 
Stromberg,  David  Lynn 
Stromberg,  Merle  Jon 
Strong.  Barton  Dale 
Strong.  David  Walker 
Strong,  Walker  Garland.  Jr. 
Strum,  Richard  Ralph 
Stuckl,  Laurence  Valdlmlr 
Stull.  David  Allan 
Suarez,  Ralph 
Sullivan,  David  Charles 
Sullivan,  Huey  H.,  in 
Sullivan,  Jerry  Michael 
Sullivan,  Joseph  Cornelius 
Summerlln.  Thomas  Wiley 
Surles,  BUly  Wayne 
SusslUeaux,  John  Francis 
Sutton,  Robert 
Sutton,  Ronnie  Neal 
Swanson,  Barry  Grant 
Swartz,  Peter  MUton 
Sweatt,  John  L. 
Swinger,  Alan  WUUam 
Swltzer,  WUUam  H.,  m 
Tabor,  James  Byron 
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Tftday,  Alexander  Anthony 
Tafurl.  Ronald  Robert 
Tangernan,  Richard  Qeorge 
Taranta.  Richard 
Tarrant,  Yancey  Newell 
Tate,  Jatnes  Andrew 
Tate,  William  August 
Taylor.  Billy  Qlen 
Taylor,  fames  Louis 
Taylor,  John  Mallory,  IV 
Taylor,  Kermlt  Allen 
Taylor,  Richard  Howard 
Taylor,  Rufus  Lackland,  m 
Taylor,  Bteven  Craig 
Taylor,  gliomas  Lee 
Taylor,  Wade  Hampton,  in 
Taylor,  William  Ivey 
Teague,  Reginald  Bailey 
TedescW,  Ernest  Francis,  Jr. 
Telqulst,  Lee  M. 
TempllD.  Charles  Leonard 
Terry,  Michael  Roy 
Terry.  William  Edwin 
Testa,  Ronald  Fred 
Testwulde,  Robert  Louis,  Jr. 
Texelra.  An  tone.  Jr. 
Thelen.  Prank,  in 
Thoma*  Lewis  Carroll 
Thomas  Norman  Mattoon,  m 
Thompson,  Bryce  Anderson 
Thomp^n,  Henry  Martin 
Thompson,  Joseph  Clemenger 
Thompson,  Lalle  Himter,  Jr. 
Thomp^n,  Melvln  Ellis,  Jr. 
Thompson,  Robert  Outz 
Thorn,  ^ohn  Charles 
Thorseu,  Paul  Albert 
Tldball,  Douglas  D. 
Tlernarit  Barry  Vincent 
Tlllotsoti.  Frank  Lee 
Tilt,  Thomas  William 
Tlmpso^,  Donald  Oeorge 
Tlnsley .{James  Robert.  Ill 
Tlnstoni  William  John.  Jr. 
Tipper.  Ronald  Charles 
Tlsarantil,  James 
Tobias.  Walter  Adam,  n 
Tobln,  Paul  Edward,  Jr. 
Todd,  Jsmes  Norman 
Todd,  Jdhn  Hendrlck 
Toft,  Richard  Joseph 
Tolbert,  James  Klrkland 
Tolley,  Richard  Lyle 
Tompkins,  Charles  I«roy 
Tontl,  Louis  Oeorge 
Tow,  Jatnes  Dewane 
Tower,  fhlllp  William 
Tozler,  fack  Allan 
Tracy.  Robert  Nottingham 
Trafton;  Wilbur  Cobb 
Trahan,^  Edwin  Charles 
TrEihan,!  Richard  Harry,  in 
T«^)nel$.  Robert  Gary 
Traver.  ^ames  Emery 
Trelber.iOalo  Edward 
Trlebel.. Theodore  Wallace 
Tripp.  Philip  Burr 
Tsukalas.  Denis  Nlckolas 
Tucker,  i Albert  Lee 
Tucker,  Douglas 
Tucker.  Oary  Lee 
Tucker.  Ronald  Dewey 
Tullgre*.  David  Bernard 
Tuma.  David  Foster 
Tiirley.  John.  Jr. 
Tumbu!  I.  James  Laveme 
Turner.  Harris  Wade 
Turner.  Howard  Stansell 
Turner.  James  Richard 
Turner,  Jay  Scott 
Turner,  Laurence  Hay.  Jr. 
Turner,  rrhomas  WlUard 
Tuttle.  ^hxu-  Jay 
Twaddl*.  Roy  Royce.  HI 
TwardyJ  Clement  Robert 
Tweel.  John  Alexander 
Twomesl.  Daniel  Timothy 
Tyree.  Iklward  C.  O..  Jr. 
Tzomes.,  Chancellor,  Alfonso 
Uber,  Bflan  Douglas 
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Ullman,  Harlan  Kenneth 
Ulrich.  William  Stanley 
Underbill.  James  B., 
Unger,  Maurice  Henry 
Ungerman,  Michael  Kenneth 
Unrau,  Jerry  Lee 
XXsborne,  Roger  Way 
Vacln.  Edward  Michael 
Vail.  David  William 
Vajda,  Thomas  Carl 
Valovlch.  Paul  Joseph,  Jr. 
Vambell.  James  Peter 
Vance.  Charles  Terry 
Vanderschroeff.  Coenraad 
Vandervelde.  Kent  Mills 
Vanderwler.  Oerald  Michael 
Vandyke.  John  Charles 
Vaneps.  John  Arch 
Vanheertum.  Bruce 
Vanhoften.  Scott  Adrlanus 
Vanlue,  Kenton  Walter 
Vanpelt,  Richard  Junior 
Vanwinkle.  Pieter  Klngsland 
Vaughan.  Raymond  Edmon 
Vaupel.  David  Karl 
Vazquez.  Raul 
Vercessl.  George  Peter 
Vermllyea.  David  Whitney 
Vernon,  Larry  Jay 
Viafore,  Kenneth  Michael 
Vlckery,  Wayne  Marshall 
Vidoslc,  Richard  Paul 
Vlnroot,  Charles  Arthur 
VIon,  Charles  P. 
Vogel,  Timothy  James 
Vogt,  Frederick  Henry 
VolK,  Charles  Louis.  Jr. 
Vollmer,  Ernst  Peter 
Vomastlc,  John  Emll 
Vonsydow,  Vernon  Hans 
Voorheis,  Oary  Martin 
Vosilus,  Robert  Bruce 
Vroom,  James  Edgar,  II 
Wacaser,  Anderson  Wade,  m 
Wagensell,  Lawrence  L. 
Wagner,  Tod  William 
Wahl,  Larry  Charles 
Walden,  Kenneth  Allen 
Walker,  Donald  Edgar 
Walker,  Jerry  David 
Walker,  Joseph  Scott 
Wall.  James  Herbert 
Walters.  Ronald  Francis 
Walther.  Arthur  Ernest 
Walton,  Don  Holland 
Wanamaker,  Oregory 
Wang.  Tou  Lue 
Ward.  Allan.  Jr. 
Ward.  John  William 
Warn.  Jon  Christian 
Warren,  Ferrell  Dean 
Warshawsky,  David  Arthur 
Washam.  Eric  Lee 
Waters,  James  Luther,  Jr. 
Watkins.  Edison  Lee.  ni 
Watkins.  John  Roquell 
Watson.  Bruce  Wallace 
Watson.  Richard  O. 
Weal.  Keith  Irving 
Weale.  Oary  Dean 
Weaver.  Charles  Thomas 
Weaver.  Thomas  Stephen 
Webb.  Oeorge  Jerome.  Jr. 
Webb.  Hugh  Leonard 
Weed.  Wilson  Geoffrey 
Weerts.  Gary  Lee 
Welsbrod.  David  Stephen 
Welsensee.  William  John.  Jr. 
Weiss.  John  Nlckolas 
WelttenhlUer.  Larry  Keith 
Welbom.  Paul  Bumey.  Jr. 
Welch.  Olenn  Ernest,  Jr. 
Wellik.  Marvin  R. 
Wellmann.  Donald  Albert 
Wells.  Bruce 
Wells.  David  Austin 
Wells.  Linton,  n 
Wells.  William  Edward 
Welsh.  Richard  O.  T. 
Welsh.  Walter  Lee 
Welton,  Donald  Ernest 


Wenger,  Charles  Albert 
Werner,  Michael  Charles 
Werner,  Robert  Mitchell 
Wernsman,  Robert  Lee 
Wertzberger,  Charles  Reld 
West,  Franklin  Orlfflth,  Jr. 
West,  Richard  D. 
West,  Walter  David,  m 
Wetherell.  David  Lee 
Whalen.  Frank  Richard 
Wheat,  David  Robert 
Whlffen,  Calvin  Urldge 
Whltaker,  Roger  Brent 
White,  Douglas  Alan 
White,  Larry  Raymond 
White,  Raymond  Monroe 
Whitehead,  Albert  Edward 
Whitney,  Payson  Rogers,  Jr. 
Whitten,  Audrey  Ben.  Jr. 
Whltus.  Ernest  Ferrell 
Wlant.  Jeffrie  Edwin,  Jr. 
Wicker,  Charles  Lewis 
Wicks,  Guy  Weaver 
Wlegand,  Rudolf  Paul,  Jr. 
Wleland,  Blllle  Wayne 
Wiggins,  William  Frederick 
Wilbourne,  David  Garner 
Wlldman,  Robert  Alan 
Wiley,  Armando  Anibal 
Wilkes,  Marshall  Jackson 
Wilkes,  Paul  Douglas,  Jr. 
Wllklns.  Frank  Scott 
Wilkinson.  Jay  Hall 
Wlllan,  Robert  Freier 
WlUandt,  Theodore  August 
Williams,  Billy  Bryan 
Williams,  Donald  Edward 
Williams,  Joseph  Frederick 
Williams,  Lewis  Irving,  Jr. 
Williams.  Richard  C.  in 
Williams.  Richard  David,  ni 
Williams.  Robert  Allen 
Williams.  Robert  Russell,  m 
Williams.  Ronald  Lee 
Williams,  Thomas  Dan 
Williamson.  Bruce  Stephan 
Wills.  Douglas  Kent,  Jr. 
Wllsbach.  Ronald  Keith 
Wilson,  Christopher  T. 
Wilson.  Clark  Albert 
Wilson,  Eldon  Stephen 
Wilson.  Oary  Warren 
Wilson.  Oeorge  Eugene.  Jr. 
Wilson.  Thomas  Bryant 
Wilson.  Torrence  Bement,  III 
Winter.  Albert  William 
Winters.  Curtis  John 
Winters,  Timothy  Paul 
Wise,  Aubrey  Lavoid 
Wise,  Randolph  English 
Wlsehart,  Kenneth  Martin 
Wltcraft,  William  Robert 
Witter,  Ray  Cowden 
Wltzenburg,  Dennis  Leon 
Witzenburg,  Oary  Martin 
Wizom,  Robert  Frank 
Wo j elk,  Raymond  Thomas 
Wojdyla,  Michael  John 
Wojtkowiak,  Daniel  Leonard 
Wojtkowski,  William  8.,  Jr. 
Wolff.  Richard  H^mest 
Wolter.  Richard  Charles 
Womble,  George  Curtis,  Jr. 
Womble.  Talmadge  Anthony 
Wong,  Henry  Klngsy 
Wood,  Charles  Mills,  m 
Wood,  Orover  Eugene 
Wood,  John  Robert,  Jr. 
Woodard.  James  Charles,  Jr. 
Woodbury.  Roger  Lee 
Woodrlng.  George  B..  Jr. 
Woodward,  Harlan  Wilfred 
Woy,  Gary  William 
Wright,  Daniel  Andrew 
Wright,  Donald  Alexander,  in 
Wright,  Douglas  Scott 
Wright,  James  Robert 
Wright,  Julian  Maynard,  Jr. 
Wright.  Malcolm  Sturtevant 
Wright.  Thomas  WllUams 
Wright,  WUUam  Harry,  IV 
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Wynne,  David  Cowglll 
Tankura,  Thomas  William 
Yates.  Cornelius  H..  Ill 
Yearwood.  John  Fouche,  Jr. 
Yeaw,  Ronald  Everest 
Yokley,  Robert  Andrew 
Yonov,  Serge  A. 
Young,  Brian  Walter 
Young,  Thomas  Richard 
Yule,  Robert  Blakeley 
Yusl,  Frank  Louis 
Zabrockl,  Alan  Dale 
Zak,  Frank  Joseph,  Jr. 
Zamble.  Henry  John.  Jr. 
Zapatka.  Stanley  John,  Jr. 
Zardeskas.  Ralph  Anthony 
Zayicek.  James  Stanley 
Zerr,  John  Joseph 
Zohlen,  John  Thomas 
Zschock,  Charles  Wolfgang 
Zuberbuhler.  William  John 
Zuhoskl,  Charles  Peter 
Zunich,  Ralph  Edward 
Zwlrschitz,  Oary  Wayne 

MEDICAL   COBPS 

Albert,  Philip  Richard 
Aronen,  John  Oary 
Ashe,  Walter  Dee,  Jr. 
Auman.  James  Richard 
Raggett.  James  C.  Jr. 
Baral.  Dante  Atienza 
Berg.  Samuel  William,  II 
Bergin,  Francis  Thomas,  Jr. 
Bigbee.  John  Albert 
Booher.  Kermlt  Rex,  Jr. 
Bostrom,  Paul  Anders 
Braga,  Dyalma  A. 
Bullaboy,  Charles  A. 
Carlson.  Daniel  William 
Chestnut,  Julian  Sandy 
Coullahan,  James  Donald,  Jr. 
Cowles.  Sally  Kathleen 
Crlm.  Jerry  R. 

(^ulckshank,  James  Cameron 
Dainer,  Michael  Jeffrey 
Dalton,  Conrad  Ivan 
Dyeart,  Noel  Kennedy,  Jr. 
Fetter,  Theodore  Walker 
Plsihbach,  Howard  Philip,  ni 
Froman,  Michael  Allison 
Frost,  David  Sidney 
QttniiM.  Francis  Charles 
OemelU,  Ralph  Joseph 
Oentry,  James  Lawrence 
Oolembieskl,  Michael  Edward 
Gorman,  John  Rossler 
Goyer,  Peter  Francis,  Jr. 
Gunnett,  Sylvia  Roberta 
Hambldge,  William  Raymond 
Harrison,  Robert  Winfleld 
Haworth,  David  Lee 
Hemdon,  William  Alfred 
Heye,  Oeorge  Henry 
Hire,  Delroy 

Hooper,  Richard  Raymond 
Hoover,  Dennis  Leroy 
Ingrum,  David  Alan 
Jackson,  Frederic  Leslie 
Johnson,  Dennis  Larry 
Johnson,  Demils  Lee 
Kennedy,  Josl^jh  Davy 
Kllpatrlck,  MlcfaStel  E. 
Koett,  John  Wll^ftm 
Krapln,  Lee  C.  < 

Lapolnt,  John  Malcolm 
Larson,  Susan  Gayle 
Laughlln,  Larry  W. 
Lee,  Chuck  Wing 
Lenger,  Mark  D. 
Leyva,  Justinlano  Catabona 
Llston,  Steven  Earl 
Machaffle,  Bruce  Peter 
Magnuson,  Robert  L. 
Mason.  Dan  Edison 
Mayo.  Richard  A. 
McCaughey.  Brian  Oeorge 
Mcintosh.  Bruce  Jordan 
McLaughlin.  Charles  Ross 
Menasha.  Moussa  Y. 
Meyer,  John  Oary 
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Mlllunchlck,  Edward  W. 
Murphy,  James  George 
Obedoza,  Segundlno  Orlnes 
Parlette.  Harry  L.,  HI 
Pelnert.  Robert  Alfred,  Jr. 
Peterson.  Daniel  Reuben 
Powell,  Randall  Wayne 
Ricclardi,  Joseph  M. 
Rldenour,  Richard  Ira 
Roberts,  John  Carl 
Rosenblatt,  Cheryl  Dlaane 
Rosenblatt.  Ellas  Strugger 
Roes,  Gerald  Wade 
Ross,  William  Bruce 
Sander,  James  E. 
Sewell.  Sidney  R. 
Saul.  Charles  Dudley,  m 
Savldes.  Oeorge 
Sbaschnlg.  Robert  John 
Schenk.  Joseph  Henry 
Schultz.  Thomas  Aaron 
Schwartz,  Judy  Ellen 
Shreck.  James  Nell 
Sklpworth.  Robert  David 
Smith.  Michael  Lantry 
Soballe,  Peter  Warren 
Sohn,  Hong 
Solares.  Arturo  Hector 
Speed,  WUlard  Eugene 
Spencer,  Jerry  Douglas 
Staffcnxl,  Sam,  m 
Tanksley.  Marlon  Hollls 
Taub.  Martin 
Tepas.  Joseph  John,  m 
Thalmann.  Edward  Deforest 
Thomas.  Bernard  S..  Jr. 
Thompson,  Eric  Nell 
Velasquez.  Augusto  C. 
Verkleeren,  John  Luce 
Voge.  Victoria  Mae 
Wagner,  Kenneth  Farrell 
Watts,  Michael  Allen 
Weber,  Daniel  James 
Wlllgress,  Edwin  Robert 
Wimmer,  John  Easter,  Jr. 
Woznlak.  Lance  Kenneth 
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Adelgren.  Paul  Wayne 
Anderson.  John  P. 
Andrews.  Ernest  Lee.  Jr. 
Armstrong,  Oeorge  R. 
Ashley,  Robert  E. 
Atkinson.  Lury  Richard 
Auerbach,  Eugene  Edmond 
Baldwin,  Seth  Weaver,  n 
Bano.  Eklward  J..  Jr. 
Bartel.  Joseph  Richard 
Barr.  David  Sharp 
Bedie,  William  Bliss 
Bezanllla.  David  Oeorge 
Biggins.  James  Alfred 
Bishop,  Henry  Harold,  n 
Bishop,  Phillip  Earl 
Bland,  Gerald  Hall 
Blaylock.  James  Sparkman 
Blondln,  Peter  William 
Boallck,  Howard  Russ^ 
Boiling,  Terry  Lynn 
Boyt,  George  Richard 
Bradley,  James  Smith 
Brighton.  Edward  Earl.  Jr. 
Brown.  William  Timothy 
Burgess.  Iklwu^  Lamar 
Bumette.  Jimmy  Darwin 
Butler.  Joel  Lee 
Camplsl.  Ronald  Alexander 
Canale.  Vincent  Timothy 
CangaloBl.  Davis  Stewart 
Caplan,  David  Alan 
Carter.  W.  J..  Jr. 
Certain.  James  Dawson 
Cbamberlin,  Edward  Robert 
Cheny,  James  Cowser 
Chertock,  Stephen  Herman 
Cbiomento.  TTiomas  Vincent,  Jr 
Christopher.  Donald  Dominic 
Christophersen.  WUhelm  O. 
Clcio.  John  David 
Clark.  Richard  Melvln 
Cole,  Chester  Benny 


Contl,  Carmen  Daniel 
Cook.  Prank  Cummings,  m 
Correll.  Charles  David 
Cosgrove.  Patrick  Michael 
Cottrell.  Michael  Prands 
Cribbin.  Thomas  Michael 
Crocker,  WUUam  Guy 
Dagrosa,  Richard  Louis 
Dahlen,  David  Gordon 
Daniels,  John  O. 
Danlelson,  Richard  Arnold 
DsTles,  David  Alan 
Dawson,  Joseph  Charles 
Dejanovich,  James  Peter 
Deloach,  Stephen  James 
Doran,  WUllam  Earl 
Douglas,  Bruce  Leroy 
Downer,  Glenn  Ivan 
Drlskell,  James  David,  ni 
Drucls,  Timothy  John 
Dunkle,  Charles  Thomas 
Dimkle,  James  Allan 
Eadle,  Paul  Warren 
Eager,  Donald  Richard 
Ear  hart,  Terry  Lee 
Earlston,  Robert  Paul 
Ebbers.  Richard  Earl 
Ebbesen,  Preben  Ehlera 
EUlot,  Ernest  Alexander 
Evans,  Oeorge  Albert 
Evans,  Neale  William 
Fabry,  Steven  Edwards 
Pahrenthold.  Harvey  Keith 
Plgueroa.  Ernest  Luque 
Fisher,  Oary  Clay 
Fleming,  John  Moultrie,  Jr. 
Flint.  Ralph  Quentln 
Foster,  Donald  Oregory 
Prelber,  Leonard  Sander,  Jr. 
Fronczkowskl,  Ralph  Edward 
Fyfe,  John  Kerr,  Jr. 
Oabor.  John  Bernard,  Jt. 
OaUigan,  David  Rlcbaid 
Gaunt,  John  Richard 
Oayton,  Lewie  Ernest 
Gee,  Charles  Daniel 
Olbson,  Blair  Edwin 
Oonzales.  VlrglUo  Oarcla 
Oraeter,  William  E.,  n 
Oray.  Cameron  Rathbone 
Oreen.  William  Thomas 
onchel.  Dletmar  Fritz 
OrUBn.  Jon  Edward 
OrlSln.  Leonard  Carl,  Jr. 
Gross,  Royce  Alan 
Groves.  William  Dennis 
Outh.  Michael  Harold 
Habermann,  WUUam  Frank 
Hagerty.  WUllam  Orms 
Hall,  David  WllUam 
Hall,  Robert  Leo 
HamUton,  Howard  Harvery 
Hamilton,  James  Bevlngton 
Harris.  Christopher  Bertram 
Hawthorne.  Richard  Lee 
Haynes.  James  Michael 
Heeb.  Bennny  Joe 
Hephner,  Patrick  Jean 
Herlng,  Joseph  Florlan 
Hickman.  Donald  E^igene 
HUdebrand.  Jarold  Ray 
Hlltbrand.  Jon  Haden 
Hilton,  David  Eastwood 
Hobbs,  WUbur  Neal 
Hofller,  Robert  Eugene 
Holland.  Donald  Lee 
Hooker,  James  Stewart 
Hopkins,  Bruce  Allan 
Hoyt.  Michael  Campfleld 
Hundelt,  Oeorge  Robert 
Hunter.  Don  Loren 
Hyman.  WUllam  M. 
Jaflln.  Frederick  T.,  Jr. 
James.  WUllam  Boyd 
James.  William  Don 
Jones,  Allan  Herron 
Jones,  Eric  Bywater 
Jordan,  Douglas  Saundsrs 
Kalas,  Frank  Joseph,  Jr. 
Kerr,  Harold  Lewis,  Jr. 
Ketcham,  Richard  Dean 
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Keywoi  th.  Richard  Evans 
Klecktasfer.  Edward  Herbert 
King,  lawrence  AUen 
Kingston,  David  Tallman 
Klxer,  .  fohn  L. 
KohUni  mn.  Jobn  Thomas 
Kosmai  k,  Alfred  Christopher 
Kowal«l,  Karl  Aloyslus,  Jr. 
Krause,  Ben  Allen 
f.«mm   David  Vincent 
Lebel.  tobert  Francis.  Jr. 
Leeper.  James  Edward,  Jr. 
Lenga,  (ames  R. 
Lessa,  Joseph  Oerard,  Jr. 
Lester,  Irimothy  O'Connell 
Lewis,  iames  Joseph 
Lewis,  Richard  Earl 
Lord,  Clifford  Carol 
Losquadro.  Joseph  Pasquala 
Lovett,  Heyward  M.,  Jr. 
Lutz,  derald  Gilbert 
MacArt^ur,  Chester  Bruce 
BiacAuiy,  Charles  Patrick 
MacMutray,  Michael  McRoberts 
Madrll.  Richard  Joseph 
Martin.  Patrick  Edward 
'tastra^drea,  Gary  Allen 
Mate,  Oerald  Edward 
Mayer,  Carl  Michael 
Mayes,  {iobert  David 
McCool«,  Kevin  WUUam 
McCoraack,  Robert  Steele 
McDonald,  John  Francis 
McGavqan,  Samuel  Brown 
McOraii,  John  Robinson,  ni 
McKeconle.  Arnold  Wilfred,  Jr. 
McLauflhlln,  Robert 
McNabaay,  James  Richard 
McPherSon,  Thomas  Dale 
Meneelf .  Prank  Thomas 
Mesterhazy.  Andrew  Paiil 
Meyer,  pred  Lewis 
Miller,  ^arry  James 
Mitchell.  John  Wayne 
Mitchell,  Ralph  Melvln.  Jr. 
Mlzer.  Robert  John 
Modronakl.  Richard  Walter 
Moles,  Robert  Francis 
MonsoHi  Jon  Philip 
MonteUh.  Gary  Henry 
Moran,  Thomas  Albert 
Morris.  John  Glenn 
Mullen,  John  David 
Munro.  David  Thomas 
Musgrave.  Alvln  William,  Jr. 
Myers.  WtlUam  Martin 
Newtoru  George  Edward 
Nlchael,  Robert  Harold 
Nichols,  Clifford  John 
Norton.  Ronald  Ward 
Oberle.  Mlchaiel  Joseph 
Oehrlelh.  WUUam  PhlUp 
O'Hare.  Shamus  James 
Olio,  Jofin  Francis 
Oswald]  John  Stephen,  n 
Owens,  jjoseph  Frederick 
Owens,  Robert  K. 
Paine.  4ohn  Spauldlng 
Parrotti  Ralph  Condron 
Parson4  Donald  Sargent,  Jr. 
Patterson.  Kenneth  Leon 
Paulsoq,  John  Jacob 
Payne.  David  Almon 
Pearce,  Charlie  Albert 
Pelffer.  Robert  Hurst 
Perry,  James  Hllllard,  Jr. 
Plnskeji.  Carl  Walter 
Plttmaf.  Harold  Sherrod 
Ponder j  Joseph  Edward 
Price,  caifford  Ronald 
Privateer.  Charles  Russell 
Quirk,  ^vid  Jobn 
Rapp,  0arl  Amo 
Reagan,  Joseph  Emmett 
Rebarldk,  William  Paul 
Robertson,  Herbert  Milton 
Roble,  Ralph  Lon,  Jr. 
Roblnsen.  Richard  D. 
Ruble,  David  Ross 
Rumse*.  Charles  Gary 
Ruppm  uin,  Heinz  Otto 
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Rutherford,  David  Owen 
Salmon.  Robert  J. 
Santuccl,  David  KUchael 
Satterthwalte,  Peter  Leo 
Schandel,  George  William 
Schlel,  William  Arron,  Jr. 
Schultz,  Robert  Arthur 
Schultz,  Thomas  Craig 
Schweltz.  James  Joseph,  Jr. 
Scott,  William  Clyde 
Scroggs,  Clifton  Ray.  Jr. 
Sewell,  John  Burdon 
Shannon.  William  Northrop 
Shields,  Edward  Joseph 
Siburt,  Forrest  Nile,  Jr. 
Simpson,  Steven  Earl 
Smith,  Charles  Edward 
Smith.  Richard  Michael 
Smith,  Roger  Josepb 
Snelderman,  Marshall  Lewis 
Soares,  Leonard  Joseph 
Stangl,  Larry  Francis 
SteSens,  Paul  B.,  Jr. 
Stocker,  Vernon  Dean 
Stone,  Charles  Welbom.  Jr. 
Sulek,  Kenneth  JEunes 
Summers,  Jobn  Howard 
Sussman,  Richard  Michael 
Tarantlno,  David  Arthur 
Tastad.  Michael  Louis 
TerwlUlger.  Bruce  Kldd.  Jr. 
Thomas,  0«ry  Lee 
Tonkovlch,  Thomas  Marvin 
Torrey.  Tracy  Everett 
Trlmpert,  Eugene  Charles 
Tucker,  James  Thomas 
Tuggle,  Richard  Carl 
iniman,  Robert  Chester 
Valenty,  Patrick  Paul,  Jr. 
Vanrooy,  Lester  Arthur.  Jr. 
Vlgrass,  David  Harry 
Vincent,  Leonard 
Wagner,  Gregory  Leonard 
Waldron,  Andrew  Jobn,  Jr. 
Walker,  Francis  David,  HI 
Wallace,  William  Warren 
Walton,  William  Heritage.  Jr. 
Webb.  James  Michael 
Weekes.  James  Ernest 
Wells.  Paul  Denzll 
Wellumson,  Douglas  Raymond 
West,  Karl  Peterson 
Wheaton,  Kenneth  Walter 
White,  Gordon  Rollins,  Jr. 
Whltty,  Neldon  Victor 
Wilde,  Charles  Lee 
Wilkinson,  Ronald  Carr 
Williams,  Gary  Dean 
Williams.  Richard  Hardy 
Wright.  Harry  NeU 
Taney.  Donald  L. 
Yeatts.  Ralph  Leroy 
Zldek.  Michael  A. 
Zlegler,  Lee  Alan 
Zltzewltz.  Robert  Frank 

chkpults   cokps 
Anderson,  Kevin  Lenwood 
Atwood,  Theodore  Oertel.  Jr. 
Baldwin,  John  Francis 
Ball,  David  Beatty 
Bartholomew.  Carroll  Engene 
Bergsma,  Herbert  Leonard 
Bevlns,  John  Joseph 
Billings,  Bennle  Ira 
Blackburn,  Warner  Phillip 
Boerger,  Antonlne 
Bond,  Thomas  Dudley 
Bouck,  Wayne  Leroy 
Brlske,  Larry  Floyd 
Brogan,  Hugh  Thomas 
Broughton,  William 
Bruggeman,  John  Anthony 
Buckley,  Gall  Edison 
Calaway,  Bemle  Lee 
Carson,  Bobby  Charles 
Cook,  Elmer  Dean 
Coughlln,  Conall  R. 
Crowe,  Richard  Robert 
Day,  Richard  Thayer 
Dennis.  Billy  Vernon 


Depascale,  Daniel  Francis 
Dickson,  Grover  James 
Dike,  William  LouU 
Dobes,  George  E. 
Dorr,  Charles  Edward 
Dressier,  Raymond  Henry.  Jr. 
Eckles,  James  Warren 
Ellis,  Larry  Hoyt 
EsUnger,  Harold  Howard 
Essex,  Otis  Dean,  Jr. 
Ethrldge,  WUUam  Murray 
Everts,  Paul  Jay 
Plol,  John  Robert 
Fiorlno,  Alfred  LouU 
Flick,  Carl  WUllam 
Forrester,  Oscar  Bron 
Frankel,  Bernard 
Frelstedt,  Robert  Raj 
Fuller,  Ivan  Richard 
Ganaway,  Samuel 
Garrett,  Harold  Wayne 
Germano,  Vincent  Frank 
GUI,  Francis  Jude 
Onall,  Julian  Michael 
Gothard,  French  McKlnley 
Hammond,  Hugo  Stanley 
Hedwall,  Ronald  Lee 
Hettlsh,  Richard  Clyde 
Hlers.  Homer  Thomas,  Jr. 
Hill,  Edward  Thomas 
Holderby,  Anderson  Byron.  Jr. 
Howe,  Merlen  Floyd 
Huebschman,  Merlin  Edward 
Hummer,  George  Bernard 
Jackson,  Colon  Stonewall.  Jr. 
Johnson,  Andrew  Herbert.  Jr. 
Kelley,  Edward  Joseph.  Jr. 
Kelley,  James  Frederick 
Klrsteln,  James  Fritz 
Klapps,  WUUam  Joseph 
Knight,  Norvell  Eamect 
Kuhn,  Thomas  Walter 
Lapp,  Charles  L. 
Lesher,  John  Quail 
Luebke,  Robert  Bingham,  Jr. 
Macho,  George  Stephen 
Markham,  Leonard  Edward 
Martin,  Henry  Lawrence 
Matthias,  Robert  William 
McCain,  James  Madison,  Jr. 
McCoy,  Charles  Joseph 
McMahon,  Edward  Joseph 
McMahon.  Gerard  Thomas 
McNeil,  John  Roland 
McNlcholl,  Michael  Patil 
Mlntjal,  Frank  Delano 
Moflltt,  Robert  George 
Moore,  Paul  James 
Murray,  Edward  Kevin 
O'Connor,  R.  Conway 
Olander,  Edward,  Alfred 
Parker,  Charles  Roy 
Pearson,  Carl  Janell 
Perry,  WUllam  Lee 
PUarskl.  Peter  Richard 
Pocock.  Thomas  Reld 
Putt,  Kenneth  James 
Read,  Gordon  Amoe 
Renfroe,  Fred  Hilton 
Richmond,  Joseph  John 
RUey,  Robert  Joseph 
Rlmmer,  Charles  Stephen 
Roberts,  Edward  Andrew 
Roberts,  Jack  Wendell 
Rothermel,  Pred  Allen 
Rutherford,  James  Harold 
Schultz,  Thomas  Arnold 
Schumm,  WUllam  Edward 
Schuster,  David  Paul 
Sestlto,  Joseph  Nicholas 
Shoberg,  Lawrence  Arvtd 
Slattery,  Maurice  Cornelius 
Smith,  Aquinas  John  Joseiph 
Smith,  Tgnatlus  E^dward 
Smith,  Jerry  Ronald 
Snyder,  Edgar  Alfred 
Sostrlch,  John  Louis 
Spreler,  John  Eidward 
Starling  Tra  Carroll,  Jr. 
Stewart.  Douglas  Kettb 
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Stewart,  Lisle  Edwin 
Strickland,  Merle  Edward 
Sulouff,  Nelson  Raymond 
Swann,  Hoyt  Wayne 
Swift.  Roy  Orlando.  Ill 
Thompson,  Irvln  Hayes 
Tumblln.  WUllam  Everett 
Turner,  Jcrotae  Robert 
Whlteell,  John  Louis 
Williams,  James  Charles 
Williams,  Paul  Henry 
WUson,  Charles  Duane 
Wilson,  James  Rosooe,  Jr. 
.  Wlnnenberg,  John  Oscar 
Wooster,  Keith  Edward 
Wright,  John  Milton 

ClVn,  ENGINEEB  COmPS 

Abl.  John  Stuart 
Baratta,  Mario  Anthony 
Bare,  James  Clement 
Bersanl,  Robert  Richard 
Beuby,  Stephen  Charles 
Bohnlng,  Lee  Robert 
Bonderman,  Warner  Edward 
Brown,  Harry  John,  Jr. 
Carlson,  Richard  Eric 
Clayton,  James  Busch 
Connelle,  Thomas  P. 
Conroy,  John  Francis 
Coston,  Oscar  Lee,  Jr. 
Crane,  Thomas  Clemson 
Cugowskl,  Ralph  Marshall 
Dames,  Thomas  Allan 
DlUman,  Robert  Peter 
Dodson,  James  William,  Jr. 
Donnelly,  WUUam  Patrick 
Dougherty,  James  Michael 
Eckloff,  James  Clement 
Edmlston,  Robert  Clair 
Elklns,  Jobn  Carroll 
Estes,  George  Brian 
Everett,  Ernest  Jcunes 
Everhart,  Guy  Franklin 
Fowler,  Richard  Salsbury 
Fuclle,  Eugene  Paul 
P^isch,  Kenneth  Erlcson 
Gagen,  Robert  Edward 
Gallen,  Robert  Michael 
Gant,  James  Bryant 
Glenn,  Danny  EUoy 
Goodermote,  Wayne  Keltb 
Green,  Joseph  Behler,  Jr. 
Orlffltb,  Harry  Gates 
Ounn.  Alexander  Carlan 
Hadbavny.  Ronald  Stephen 
Hall,  Frederick  Spencer,  Jr. 
Hansen,  Robert  Edwin 
Harris,  WUUam  Frank 
Hartman,  Franklyn  Joseph 
Hathaway,  James  Luther 
Heine,  Richard  Frederick,  Jr. 
Hendrlckson,  Jack  Ellis 
Herrell,  Orval  Glenn 
HUderbrand,  WUUam  Casey 
Holm,  Stanley  Robert,  Jr. 
Hopper,  Mark  Andrew 
Hull,  David  Nelson 
Jackson,  Bruce  LawelUn 
Jokela,  Carl  Richard 
Kelley,  Kenneth  Clyde 
Kelley,  Timothy  Charles 
Kennedy,  Ronald  Edward 
King,  Jerry  Wade 
Laursen,  Brian  Ray 
Long,  Thomas  Auburn,  Jr. 
McCuUagh,  Paul  WUUam 
McTomney,  WUUam  PatU 
Meeks,  Kenneth  Wayne 
Mlchna,  Thomas  Benjamin 
Milklntas,  John  Clayton 
Mltchum.  WUUam  Ransome,  m 
Morris,  Henry  Minard 
Olsen,  Ole  Leigh 
O'Neill,  Charles  Patrick.  Jr. 
Pearson.  Rufus  Judson,  m 
Rein.  David  Amo 
Renzettl,  Joseph  Leo 
Rlggin,  Donald  Curtis.  Jr. 
Rohrbach,  Richard  Magee 
Rumbold.  WUUam  Walter.  Jr. 
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Runberg,  Bruce  Lee 
Schleslnger,  Francis  David 
Shaw,  Arthur  Robinson 
Sheaffer,  Donald  Ralph 
Simon,  Charles  Ray 
Smith,  Homer  Francis,  n 
Smith,  Ray  Allen 
Stamm,  John  Andrew 
Stark,  James  Reginald 
Stevens,  Joseph  Michael.  Jr. 
Stewart.  Stephen  Edgar 
Taylor.  Ernest  Theodore 
Valentl.  Alan  C. 
Vizza.  WUUam  Kane 
Watson,  Francis  Xavler 
Weston,  James  Edward 
WoodhuU,  Roger  Blake 
Albrecht,  David  A. 
Armstrong,  Arthur  John,  Jr. 
Awe,  Stephen  Lester 
Baker,  James  N. 
Bari,  Philip  Conrad 
Boasberg,  Robert.  Jr. 
Bohaboy.  Howard  Douglas 
Broach,  Robert  Erskine 
Brown,  Michael  A. 
Byman,  WUllam  E. 
Cohen,  William  David 
Coyle,  Robert  Emery 
Cromwell,  James  H. 
Dalton,  WUUam  Harvey 
DeCarlo,  Nicholas  Peter 
Deddlsh,  Michael  Raymond,  Jr. 
Derocher,  Frederic  George 
Durham,  Joe  B. 
Edington,  Donald  Edwin 
Ellis,  Charles  Edmund.  Jr. 
Erlckson,  John  F. 
Freyer.  James  Anthony 
Frldell.  Lane  C. 
Fulkee,  Duane  Sherman 
Gall,  WUUam  Dudley 
Garrett,  Henry  Lawrence,  ni 
Garvin,  Ron  Howard 
Geer.  John  Joseph.  Jr. 
Gerszewskl,  Melfred  T. 
Gordon,  John  Edward 
Gormley,  Patricia  Murphy 
Hannas,  Mike  D. 
Henderson,  William  C,  11 
Henkel,  George  Edward 
Hewett,  Peter  Augustine,  Jr. 
Hosken,  Edward  Watters,  Jr. 
Hughes,  Winston  Jackson 
Kahn,  Thomas  Kenneth 
Keating,  Timothy  Dayton 
Landen,  Walter  James 
Manning,  Edward  Francis 
McMahon,  Dennis  Charles 
Miller,  John  Roger 
Neutze,  Dennis  Richard 
Norgaard,  Kenneth  Ray 
Ochsner,  Ronald  Frederick 
Orr,  James  Earl,  Jr. 
Patterson.  Perry  S..  Jr. 
Payne.  Michael  L. 
Pinnell,  James  E. 
Pitkin,  Roger  Frank 
Rank,  John  Albert,  III 
Reed,  Richard  Edgar 
Rogers.  James  Nicholas 
Rohner.  Richard  Anthony 
Rossi,  Robert  Raymond 
Rudy,  Allen  Cames,  Jr. 
Runnels,  Joseph  Dwayne 
Settler,  Terry  D. 
Schachte,  WUUam  Leon,  Jr. 
Slnor.  Morris  L. 
Smiley,  Clare  Brown.  Jr. 
Strow,  Peter  H. 
Swayze,  Frank  Benjamin 
Turner.  Patrick  Charles 
Vest.  WUUam  T..  Jr. 
Weiirle.  Gerald  Franklin 
Wells,  Georee  Lawrence 
WlUever,  Kent  Arlington 
Williams,  Duvall  M.,  Jr. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Acquavella.  Richard,  Francis 
AkTson.  Harvev  Alan 
Altarms.  David  Eugene 


Ambrose,  John  Blicbael 
Ancowltz,  Stephen  Jay 
Auclalr,  Paul  Lionel 
Barco,  Martin  Thomas 
Beastall,  Raymond  Howard 
Beaudry,  Robert  Joseph 
Bilger,  Kenneth  Bruce 
Brandt,  Alfred  Edward 
Brown,  James  Kelley 
Budnlkas,  Peter  Kestutis 
Carlberg,  Terry  Lee 
Carlson,  Robert  Bruce 
Carlson,  Thomas  Del 
CecU,  James  C,  III 
Chang,  Ronald  Sal  Ngew 
Chow,  Roger  Mason 
Common,  John 
Crowley,  Leo  Vincent,  Jr. 
Cunningham,  Walter  Turner 
Curray,  Robert  L. 
Daley,  Arthur  Stuart,  Jr. 
Davles.  Jonathan  Francis 
Davis,  Kenneth  Junior 
Deangells,  Henry  James 
Dice,  James  Earl 
Dobleckl,  Walter 
Draude,  Joseph  Anthony.  Sr. 
Duell.  Robert  Lowell. 
Dunlap,  Robert  Marsh 
Durso,  Peter  John 
Eakm,  Donald  Richard 
Eschete,  Earl  Francis,  Jr. 
Escude,  Leon  Raymond,  Jr. 
Farace.  Anthony  Joseph,  Jr. 
Fertig,  Steven  Allen 
Fisher,  Earl  Fred 
Frank,  Robert  J. 
Frankel,  Richard  Lee 
FuUerton,  WUllam  Lloyd 
Oher,  Marlln  Eugene,  Jr. 
Golden,  Daniel  Patrick 
Goldman,  Michael  Stuart 
Gray.  Jonathan  Loomls 
Groom,  Robert  Raine 
Hall,  Ellis  Herbert.  Jr. 
Hanst.  Michael  T. 
Hargrave,  John  Walter 
Hendrlckson,  Dean  Alan 
Herrman,  Larry  George 
Hltchner.  Larry  J. 
Hoyem,  Stephen  Richard 
Innes,  Joseph  Crist 
Isaacson,  James  Harold 
Johnson,  Peter  Fink 
Jones,  Robert  Sidney 
Jorgensen.  Michael  George 
Kemp,  James  Allen 
Klelt,  Raymond  John 
Krlz,  John  Francis,  Jr. 
Kuhl,  Larry  Van 
Kutz,  Glenn  Arthur 
Lamb,  Courtney  Charles 
Lange,  Walter  Marcus.  Jr. 
Leff.  Eldon  Ray 
Lehman,  Joseph  WUUam.  in 
Lewis,  Doyle  Martin 
Llnvllle,  Robert  B. 
Lynch,  Peter  Gerard 
Lynde,  Thomas  Ainsworth 
Malin,  David  Morgan 
Marchelya,  Lawrence  Steven 
Maroney,  WUUam  Francis 
McGuire,  Dennis  John 
McKlnley,  Lawrence  David 
Moore,  James  David,  Jr. 
Moore,  Paul  Robert 
Mudler,  James  'niomas,  Jr. 
Murray.  Hugh  E.,  HI 
Myers,  George  Ronald 
Nappen,  Dennis  L. 
Parker,  Michael  Wlnfleld 
Patterson,  Michael  William 
Pentecost.  Robert  Leeson 
Peterson,  Burke  Brent 
Phillips,  Charles  C,  III 
Ponsler,  James  Robert 
Post.  Robert  Michael 
Qulne,  Gary  Don 
Rai}ps,  Daniel  M. 
Rathbun,  Walton  Andrew,  Jr. 
Richards.  Mark  Warren 
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Rlemabin,  Richard  Allan 
Rog,  ftlcbard  Paul 
Romlae,  Gilbert  Franklin 
Rothetmel,  Richard  Allen 
Sander*  John  Joseph 
Schal,  Neal  Andrew 
Schantu.  Carl  Wlntersmith 
Schata.  Ronald  B. 
Schro«der.  John  Danley 
Schroflr,  John  Clark 
Scott,  Steven  HaJl 
Sharrock,  Michael  Francis 
Sllverthorn,  Thomas  Lawrence 
Smith,  Millard  Bedford 
Smytti  Robert  Nell 
Spann^  Charles  Earl 
Stevei^,  Randolph  Mooers 
Styrlupd.  Thomas  Frederick 
Sweet.;  Phillip  Michael 
Tayboi,  George  Michael 
Terezlialmy.  Geza  Tlbor 
Towle.  Herbert  Jere,  HI 
Tytell.  Mark  P. 
Walkef.  William  Anderson,  Jr. 
Wamock.  Gary  R. 
Watteabarger.  Clyde  Klttrell 
Werrell.  Joheph  Michael 
Wilson,  William  Harrison 

MEDICAL    SERVICE   CORPS 

Anderson.  David  Edward 
Anderson,  Dennis  Gordon 
Ashbuin,  James  Henry 
Baldwin,  Jeffrey  W. 
BarnhlU.  R  issell  Wynn 
Barsne  >s,  Frederick  Raymond 
Bates,  James  Francis 
Beene.  Joe  Ray 
Bell,  Ji  mes  A. 
Bell,  R,  Thomas.  Ill 
Belter,  Lyle  Edward 
Benani  ler,  Douglas  Norman 
BerghH^e,  Thomas  Eugene 
Beuchler.  lamarr  George 
BlenkoASkl,  Faustyn  Joseph 
Blersni  r.  Robert  John 
Bobola    Edward 
Bondl.  Kenneth  Robert 
Brlandi  Frederick  Francis 
Bruhn,  John  Evan 
Call.  Douglas  William 
Carney   William  Patrick 
Carpen  ter.  Gordon  Lee 
Chapui .  Raymond  Leo 
Clarke,  Norman  Barry 
Cobet.  Andre  Benolt 
Cole.  Eennls  E 
Colling  s.  Dcnald  Earl 
Connoi  B.  FrancLs  Simon 
Cook.  I  ivls  Donald.  Jr. 
Cote.  Bobert  Raymond 
Cunnlr  gham.  Robert  Smith,  II 
Cunnlr  gham.  William  F. 
Curran ,  Patrick  Michael 
Dally.  Otis  Patrick 
Deeter.  Victor  Raymond 
Dekkre^.  Charles  Ross 
Denlsoa.  Neslund  Edward 
Devlne   Robert  Thomas 
Doptls.  Leigh  Errol 
Eklun<|.  Paul  O. 
Evans.  iOelbert  Eugene 
Ferris.  iWlMlam  Anthony 
Fisher. 'Frank  D.  R. 
Fisher.  Stephen  Todd 
Punaro  Joseph  Francis 
Galbrei.th.  Jerry  Dean 
Gaugle-.  Robert  Walter 
Gibson  Richard  Stephen 
Ooodhfrn.  William  Ryan 
Grand,  Ronald  Sherburne 
Greerai .  John  Fields.  TIT 
Greeolte.  Harvey  Gilbert 
Grecori'.  Oeorre  Harry 
Outshnll.  Richard  Brlce.  Jr. 
Hall.  Divlrt  Allen 
Hansel,  Georfte  Joseph 
Hartmsn.  Carl  Herman 
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Have"!. 
Herron 
Heston, 


:^>^8rle'?  Herbert 
Don  Montelle 
Frank  David 


House,  John  Francis 
Hutchlns,  Charles  Willis,  Jr. 
Ingram.  James  T. 
Jeffs.  Robert  Anton  Aulle 
Jones,  Thomas  Newton 
Karch.  Larry  Lee 
King.  William  Goodrich 
Lane.  Norman  Edward 
Lashley.  Kenneth  Lamar 
Lewis,  Larry  Allen 
Loar,  Charles  R. 
Ludwlg,  William  Carl 
Maassen,  Leland  Richard 
Marm,  Charles  Frank,  Jr. 
Maynard,  William  S.,  Jr. 
McCullah,  Robert  Douglas 
McDonald,  John  Leroy 
Mcintosh,  Wilton  Wayne 
McManaman,  Vincent  Leo 
Medlock,  Thomas  Perry 
Moore.  Leonard  Lee 
Moroney.  William  Francis 
Moy.  Michael  William 
Murray.  John  Lee 
Nacrelll,  Walter  Andre 
Newman.  Reginald  Edward 
Ozment,  Bob  Lee 
Parsons,  William  Michael 
Payton,  Richard  Alan 
Pheeny,  Harold  Thomas 
Rausch,  Jack  Lee 
Rajrmond,  Lawrence  Foster 
Reuter.  Nancy  D. 
Reysen.  Richard  Harry 
Rice.  Edward  Allen.  Jr, 
Riesenhuber.  Richard  D. 
Riley.  Phillip  Truman 
Schlnski.  Vernon  David 
Schmutz.  Clinton  Elmer 
Schubert.  Deane  Edward 
Self.  William  Lee 
Shaughnessy.  Mary  Kay 
Shaver.  Roger  Galen 
Sherwood.  Walter  OUle 
Sholdt.  Lester  Lance 
Slppel,  John  Edward 
Slater.  Charles  Bertram 
Smith,  James  Leroy 
Smith,  James  Peter,  Jr. 
Smith,  Lamar  Richard 
Smith,  William  Walter 
Snow.  Kenneth  Souder.  Jr. 
Spillman.  Graham  B.,  Jr. 
Stant  George  Marcellous.  Jr. 
Stefanakos.  Thomas  Kostas 
Stewart.  Gene  Nicholas 
Strong.  E>ouglas  Michael 
Thome.  Carl  Donald 
Truman.  Patrick  Andrew 
Turco,  Ronald  Fisher 
Uddin,  David  E. 
Veckarelll.  Donald  Thomas 
Vlckerman.  Raymond  Harold 
Walker.  Jerry  M. 
Walker.  Richard  Ives 
Weber.  Herta  Antoinette 
Welner.  William  Jason 
WIenkers,  Charles  Francis 
Wildes.  Dudley  Joseph 
Wilson.  Everett  Lynn 
Windholz.  Francis  Leo 
Wood.  Duell  Eugene 
Woodman.  I>aniel  Ralph 
Wooll.  Earl  Ronald 
Young,  John  W. 

NtJSSE  CORPS 

Allred,  Bertha  Ann 
Armstrong,  Susanne  Russell 
Bagbey,  Stanley  Robert 
Barthmaier.  Jane 
Betsch.  Janice  Ruth 
Campen.  Kathryn  Elizabeth 
Cash.  Carolyn  Jeanette 
Coltharp.  Dove  Antlonette 
Coluccl.  Michael  Joseph 
Dault,  Judith  A. 
Dlouhy.  Elaine  Jean 
Downs.  Robert  James 
Dunn,  Glenda  Gale 
Elsesser.  Mary  Ann 


Engel,  Joan  Marie 

Perrell,  Klrby  Ann 

Foreman,  Evelyn  N. 

Geraghty,  Rosemary  B. 

Olerman.  Richard  Lawrence 

Grace,  Roberta  Jane 

Green,  Bonnie  Jean 

Grlgg.  Peggy  Josephine 

Hay.  Mary  Kathr>n 

Henderson,  Rebecca  Robertson 

Hicks,  Shlrlee  Christine 

HUdebrand,  Patricia  Ann 

HUl,  Shirley  Ann 

Holmes,  Sandra  Anthony 

Hooker,  Florentina  B.  M. 

Iwata,  Mlki 

Jftckson,  Charles  Ray 

Johnson,  Carolyn  Ann 

Jordan,  Janice  Yvonne 

Kelly,  Sharon  K. 

Kerdus,  Mary  B. 

Krall,  Virginia  Mary 

Langley,  Ann 

Leadford,  Bonnie  Ann 

Leary,  Cornelia  Ann 

Lee.  Annelle  Kahalehau 

Lee,  Elaine  Elizabeth 

Lindelof ,  Sandra  Sue 

Linehan,  Patricia  Ann 

Loughney.  Jule  Ann  Margaret 

Lufkln.  Janice  lifae 

Maffeo.  Edith  Jane 

McClelland,  Jerry  Wayne 

McCumber,  Susan  Anne 

McKown,  Frances  Carroll 

Medina,  Ellda  Delosangeles 

Menclk,  Barbara  Ann 

Mlesko,  Judith  Ann 

Monger,  Krlsten  Ann  Polak 

Murphy,  Rosemary  E. 
Nye.  Margaret  Catherine 
Odom,  Helen  A. 
O'Rourke,  Amoret  B. 
Pasek,  Joan  Kay  Becklun 
Pike,  Helen  Jacqueline 
Pollock,  Linda  Sue 

Pruchnlak,  Joan  Louise 
Raach,  Carolyn  Diane 
Rlcardl.  Jean  Cecdlla 
Ridden.  June  Elizabeth 
Ridenhour.  Barbara  Ann 
Rleder,  Karen  Anns 
Roadhouse,  Ida  Cortez 
Rodgers,  Barbara  Coffln 
Sage,  Victoria  Schneider 
Sakenes,  Charlene  Rose 
Slmler,  Monica 
Smith,  Joann  Hennessy 
Smith,  Ruth  Helena 
Snider,  Stephen  Emmlt 
Snyder,  Ellleen  Esther 
Spanler,  Bemice  Clare 
Speckmann,  Ellssa  Mary  Ann 
Stoll,  Caroline  Jean 
Stratton,  Mariann 
Sullivan,  Ann  Marie 
Tate,  Catharine 
Tolar,  Sara  Campbell 
Triplett  Audrain  Marie 
Troseth,  Marie  Phelan 
Ulschmld,  Margaret  Mary 
Ward.  Maureen  Winifred 
Whalen.  Delores  Marie 
White.  Patricia  Margaret 
Wlldebo;r.  Henrietta  Mae 
Witherow,  Mary  Ann 
Wray.  Pay 
Wright,  Dolores  Ann 
Yahner,  Ann.  m 
Yates,  Minnie  Shirley 
Zuber,  Prances  Elizabeth 
The  following-named  ofBcers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve   for   permanent    promotion    to   the 
grade  of  commander  in  the  line  and  various 
staff  corps,  pursuant  to  section  611(a)  of  the 
Defense  OfBcer  Personnel   Management  Act 
(Public   Law   96-513)    and   title    10.   United 
States   Code,   section  624  as  added  by  the 
same  act,  as  applicable,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
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Abel,  Joseph  Anthony 
Allor,  Ronald  Garth 
Andres,  Thomas  Wilfred 
Andrlanomoore,  Richard  N. 
AquUlno,  Paul  Philip 
Artber,  Ntckolas  Edward 
Bagemihl,  Craig  Robert 
Baggs,  Andrew  Haybum,  Jr. 
Bailey,  Harry  Edward 
Bailey,  Patrick  Arthur 
Balr,  Gary 
Baker,  Ronnie  B. 
Barnes,  Dewey 
Barnett,  Larry  Dean 
Battaglia,  Michael  Joseph 
Batwlnls,  James  Edward 
Beal,  Norman  Lee 
Beaty,  Robert  Allen,  Jr. 
Bennett,  Barry  Ellis 
Bockelmann,  Peter  E. 
Boots,  Thomas  K. 
Bourbonnals,  Charles  R. 
Browning.  James  W.,  n 
Brunelli,  John  Francis 
Buchanan,  Robert  Pickett 
Callaway,  James  Olnn 
Campbell,  Terry  Lee 
Caron,  Ernest  John  Joseph 
Ciisey,  Jed  Michael 
Chambers,  Robert  Michael 
Chancellor,  Jason  Jerome 
Chapman,  Eugene  Norton 
Clarke,  Wayne  Cowie 
Coble.  William  Melvin 
Collins,  Arthur  W. 
Cosby.  James  Wesley 
Costenbader.  David  Lester 
Cutillo,  Richard  Thomas 
Dempsey,  Broadus  Andrew 
Dlfilippo.  William  James 
Dobeck.  Richard  H. 
Donelan.  John  O. 
Dooley,  Roy  L. 
Dowdy,  James  W. 
Doyle.  Thomas  E. 
Duncan.  William  Fowler,  Jr. 
Dunn,  Joseph  Patrick 
Dunning,  John  Laurance,  Jr. 
Edwards,  Robert  Stone 
Eliason,  Whynn  S. 
Elliott,  raui  Brittalii 
English,  Larry  R. 
Entas,  Leon  James 
Enzmann.  John  Paul,  Jr. 
Eutsler,  Ronald  Byerly,  Jr. 
Evans.  Prank  Edward 
Fairbanks,  Willie  B. 
Palvre,  James  E. 
Fields,  Kenny  Wayne 
Fisher,  William  Augustus,  Jr. 
Fitzgerald,  William  E.,  HI 
Flanigan,  Michael  James 
Fletcher,  Frederick  Forrestal 
Plorlmonte,  Thomas  Salvatore 
Ford,  Michael  D. 
Fowler,  Howard  D. 
Prye,  Bruce  L. 
PulcelU,  Robert  Alan 
Gifford,  John  M. 
Giles.  Grover  Skip 
Glad,  Howard  Eliott 
Glynn,  Michael  K. 
Godley,  John  Bartlett 
Goff,  Robert  Arthur 
Green,  James  P. 
Green,  William  Lee 
Grotbo,  Roger  P. 
Harness,  Francis  W. 
Harrington,  James  Joseph 
Harrington,  John  Joseph 
Harris,  Joseph  W. 
Harvey,  French  Bardin,  Jr. 
Haushalter.  William  Henry 
Hawkins,  Vaughan  Austin 
Heath,  Jeffrey  Myron 
Hermann,  Herbert  Ernest 
Hess,  Larry  Edward 
Hetherlngton.  Donald  Leroy 
Hllllard,  Robert  M.,  Ill 
Hlmstreet,  Thomas  Richard 


Hirscb,  Robert  Benjamin 
Holtcamp,  Jlmmle  Dale 
Holty,  Robert  M. 
Hopson,  Bennle  Ray 
House,  Arthur  Lewis 
Howe,  George  Alexander 
Hundt,  David  William 
Hunt,  Peter  C. 
IngersoU.  Frederick 
Jewell,  Richard  Francis 
J0UUS1.OU,  Jbmes  Robert 
Jones,  Michael  Daniels 
Jones,  Ross  Arthur 
Karlsson,  Carl  Richard 
Kauffman,  Daniel  George 
Kearley,  Richard  Carlisle 
Kelley.  Joseph  P. 
Klral,  Robert  Holland 
Kletkc,  Dale  B. 
Knlppel,  George  Franklin 
Kohler,  David  Clark 
Koster,  William  Henry 
Krewson,  Gary  L. 
Laroche,  Gerald  Earl 
Lawrence,  Andrew  Harry 
Leary,  Robert  Anthony 
Lee,  James  Allen 
Leonard,  Thomas  Francis 
Levasseur,  George  E. 
Lewis,  Maxwell  L. 
Lister,  John  A. 
Lois,  James  Everett 
Long,  Charles  E. 
Long.  Gaeton  A. 
Lubash,  Delbert  John 
Lumlanski,  Peter  John 
Lynch,  John  Douglas 
Lyons,  Kenneth  Glenn 
Manderfleld,  Leonard  L. 
Marsyla.  Edward  Gene 
Martin,  Richard  L. 
Maxwell,  James  Allen 
Mayall,  Jazass  Franklin 
McClaln,  Charles  Michael 
McClanahan,  Kenneth  D. 
McCluskey,  Kenneth  Andrew 
McGrath,  Martin  Edward,  Jr. 
McKenna,  Nicholas  V. 
McMlchael,  William  Slatbel 
Means,  James  Prank 
Meeker,  Ronald  Kleth 
Megna,  Anthony  Joseph 
Mesaros,  Eugene  Joseph 
Messner,  Hugh  P. 
Moliencop.  Gerald  Holt 
Monkres,  Ronald  G. 
Moore.  Donald  G. 
Moore,  Thomas  Wier 
Morris,  Jeremy  Qregson 
Murphy,  Paul  V. 
Murray,  Michael  Alan 
Musante,  Edward  A. 
Mussler,  Hans  Carl 
Myers,  Paul 
Neminers,  Raymond  P. 
Nielsen,  Danny  Aaron 
Novack,  Robert  Joseph 
Clliges,  Lawrence  John,  Jr. 
Olson,  James  D.,  n 
Olson,  James  Robert 
Palm,  Steven  Banker 
Palmer,  Burton  Lloyd 
Palmer,  Gerald  Ken 
Parker,  William  Thomas.  Jr. 
Parry,  William  E. 
Pasko,  William  Walter,  Jr. 
Pate,  James  Wilson,  Jr. 
Philipp,  James  Edward 
Powers,  Michael  Halpln 
Prather,  Russell  Thomas 
Pumell,  Louis  Selby 
Ralston,  Norman  J. 
Redden,  Barney  Joe 
Redmon,  Howard  O. 
Richardson,  Patrick  James 
Richardson,  Roger  Allen 
Rleder,  Terry  Albert 
Rlese,  Gary  W. 
Roberts.  James  E. 
Rock,  Paul  R.,  Jr. 
Rumbaugh.  Richard  Craig 
Sauls,  Charles  Goddard 


Scheider,  Charles  Albert 
Schwelzer,  Edward  S. 
Scott,  Patrick  R. 
Seaman,  Richard  Ernest 
Shaffer,  Lloyd  Eugene 
Shanton,  John 
Sheffield,  Brian  E. 
Shelby,  David  C. 
Shenk,  Robert  Edwards 
Shriver,  Alan  Merle 
Sllah,  Robert  Joseph 
Silk,  Brian  Alan 
Silkett,  Charles  R. 
Slmonic,  Frank  John,  Jr. 
Simpson,  Douglas  Kent 
Siren,  William  H. 
SklUman,  Don  K. 
Slezak,  David  R. 
Smith,  Jessie  Mack        ' 
Sneath,  William  E. 
Sofge.  Charles  Theodore 
Spencer,  Donald  Wayne 
Stanley,  Prank  Steven 
Stewart,  James  Lee 
Stlmls,  John  O. 
Store,  John  T. 
Stout,  Floyd  Taylor,  Jr. 
Stuckl,  John  Howard 
Sweet,  Charles  P. 
Tanner,  David  Edward 
Taylor,  Randolph  Wayne 
Temple,  Paul  H. 
Thlel,  Stephen  P. 
Thomas,  William  H. 
Tietz,  Robert  Henry 
Torok,  Helmut  Alexander 
Tracy,  Joseph  Francis 
Trammel,  Robert  B. 
Trease,  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 
Twombly,  James  Husted 
Vanausdle.  Larry  R. 
Vannata,  Michael  Robert 
Vanzandt,  Robert  Duff 
Ward,  Ronald  O. 
Washbush.  John  B. 
Weber,  Jerry  A. 
Wheelin,  Thomas  Kerby 
White,  Michael  C. 
Wlita,  Marlin  Dale 
Wilkes,  Jerry  Wright 
Wlllard,  David  A. 
Williams,  David  Lawrence 
Williams.  John  Thomas 
Willis,  Clifton  Payne 
Wilson,  Earl  R.,  Jr. 
Wood.  William  Frederick 
Woodrum.  Thomas  Ray 
Yeend,  George  W.,  Jr. 
Young.  Gary  William 
Zickafoose,  David  Ralph 

MEDICAL  COBPS 

Ahrens,  Mario  E. 
Alvarez,  Rosa  Marina 
Anderson.  Daniel  Stonewell 
Banka.  Robert  P. 
Bears.  RoUln  Ward 
Bell.  Robert  B. 
Berdecio.  Eduardo  Tavolara 
Berrj-.  Garland  Lloyd 
Beuttel.  Stephen  C. 
Bohan,  John  Stephen 
Broadman.  Lynn  Morris 
Buckley,  Thomas  Patrick 
Bumagat,  Ferdinand  M. 
Burson.  Freddy  Earl 
Callaway,  Robert  A. 
Chambers,  James  Richard 
Chllds,  Kenneth  A. 
(Thlnnapongse,  Sangsiddhi 
Coale.  Thomas  Warren 
Coleman.  Robert  Mason,  Jr. 
Compagno,  John 
Curto,  Frank  S.,  Jr. 
Danziger,  Richard  Ellis ' 
Driver.  James  Robert 
H^iguren.  Vicente  Leonel 
Emery.  Jefferson  Craig 
Fawcett,  Ronald  Alan 
Flowers,  Neal  Stewart 
Fowler,  James  Thomas,  ni 
Oamarra,  Vloleta  R. 
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Oardnerl  Robert  D. 
OUbert.  Walter  Livingston 
Oolden,  ptephen  M. 
Ooodreaja.  James  Joeeph  P. 
Ortuly.  Jbhn  Leo 
Oroff .  T(  rry  Robert 
Qroves.  1  lobert  M. 
Handy.  IHchard  Davis 
HargTovt.  Charles  Benton 
Harley.  taxi  Herberto 
Hartma*.  David  Scott 
Hartzm»n.  Robert  J. 
Hlbbard  Blaine  Zook,  Jr. 
HlrokawB,  Ronald  Hlsao 
Ho.  Ben  Tsunlln 
Holmes.  Christopher  Kenneth 
Horland  Allan  A. 
Hughes, iRobert  Edward 
Huhn.  \f  olfgang  Anton 
Imes,  Rlthard  Kelly 
Kerr,  Janes  H. 
Khan.  Firrukh  Mahmood 
Khaw.  hoellne 
Klayton  Ronald  J. 
KoskellJ ,  Kenneth  Ray 
Kossow.  Alan  S. 
Krasner  Robert  C.  J. 
Labowsl  le.  Richard  Joseph 
Labrada  r.  Augusto  Navarro 
Lee.  Jon  ?  Kook 
Legaspl.  Amante  G. 
Lombardo,  Joseph  Vincent 
Lynch.  Donald  Francis.  Jr. 
Mack.  Oregor.-  Robert 
Mangrui  n.  John  Charles 
Marusov.  Paul  Nicholas 
Mazur.  David  Owen 
Mehl.  Ri  lymond  O. 
Mewha.  Halcolm  Kent 
Miller.  \  mnekva.  M. 
Monnlni  :er,  HUmar  Alex 
Montalv  in,  Oonzalo  P. 
Moore.  1  bomas  Benjamin 
Mow,  Riinald 
Murphy  William  R.  C. 


Nakahara,  Hank  Hldenobu 
Nielsen.  Peter  Edward 
Nirdlinger,  Edwin  Lars,  II 
Paras,  Irish  Crlsanto 
Pellegrini.  Arthur  E. 
Rabalals.  Robert  Roy,  Jr. 
Rasmussen,  Clyde  Mervyn 
Rentz,  Turner  Wayne,  Jr. 
Resnlck,  Jack  S. 
Rowley,  William  Robert 
Ruiz,  Hernan  Oonzalo 
Sacbse.  Hans  P.  E. 
Sauer,  Curtis  Michael 
Schneider,  James  Richard 
Severson,  Meryl  A.,  II 
Simmons,  Leo  B.,  Jr. 
Sims,  Kenneth  Lee 
Sluls,  Joost 
Song,  Michael  Francis 
Spevack,  Stanley  Ted 
Stelr,  Bruce  8. 
Swanson,  Oeorge  Charles 
Sweet,  Robert  Michael 
Tan  Mariano 

Thomas,  William  Joseph,  Jr. 
Thorp,  James  W. 
Tlbblts,  Paul  A. 
Timmons,  Robert  William 
Urban,  Donald  O. 
Vanslyke,  Oary 
Varley,  L.  Winnie 
Veach,  Stephen  Read 
Ward,  James  Singleton 
Webster,  John  Seabury 
Westbrook,  John  Andrew 
White,  Thomas  Eugene 
Whittle,  John  Frederick 
Williams,  Norman  Mason,  Jr. 
Wyre,  Harry  Wllmer,  Jr. 
Zaklynsky,  Orest  V. 
Zumrlck,  John  Lawrence,  Jr. 

SUPPLY   CORPS 

Beauchalne,  Roger  A. 
Bimten,  David  B. 


Canfleld,  Thomas  Joseph 
Olbson,  Bobby  Lee 
Orumme,  Ronald  W. 
Harless,  Wayne  H. 
Rldgway,  Evan  Leon 
Sutherland,  Michael  T. 
Sutton,  Richard  Anthony 
Wassenberg,  Stephen  R. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

CUft,  Jame  Conlan 
Fitzgerald,  John  Buchanan 
Fournler,  Wilfred  Donald 
Oreco,  Robert  John 
Gunst,  Oeorge  A. 
Harris,  Donald 
Hary,  Melvln  Joseph 
Haskell,  Peter  Carl 
Jones,  Harry  Thomas 
Kleffer,  Kenneth  F. 
Krulak,  Victor  Harold,  Jr. 
Lovejoy,  Bradford 
McCloskey,  Joseph  William 
Noble,  Charles  Calvin,  Jr. 
Nobles,  Bryant  Reginald,  Jr. 
O'Brien,  John  M. 
Rafnpl,  William  Gordon 
RatcUfle,  Howard  Irving,  Jr. 
Rlvl,  Oeno  O. 
Rozers,  Theodore  Jackson 
Romano,  Joseph  E. 
Snow,  Edward  Eugene 
Spatorlco,  Joseph  S. 
Stanls,  Leo  Stanley,  Jr. 
Trelbel,  Albert  Ronald 
Vanfrank,  Charles  Phillip,  Jr. 
Vlsocky,  Bernard  Thomas 

MESICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

Anderson,  Susan  Hanauer 

NT7RSE   CORPS 

Glass,  Joan  B. 
Hicks,  Patricia  Frances 
Muszynskl,  Elizabeth  E. 
Nelson,  Anne  Marie 
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HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  6,  1981 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, October  20,  1981,  California  lost 
one  of  its  most  prominent  native  sons 
and  Los  Angeles,  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished and  outstanding  citizens  with 
the  passing  of  Norman  O.  Houston. 
Chairman  of  the  board  emeritus  of 
the  Golden  State  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  this  gentle  giant  leaves  a 
legacy  that  will  undoubtedly  be  diffi- 
cxilt  to  replace. 

Widely  respected  for  his  acumen  as  a 
business  pioneer,  civic  leader,  and  phi- 
lanthropist, Norman  O.  Houston  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  all  three  areas 
during  his  lifetime.  As  one  who  greatly 
admired  him  and  his  contributions  to 
the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  exceptional  human  being. 

In  1925,  disillusioned  with  the  glar- 
ing lack  of  first-rate  insurance  cover- 
age for  blacks  in  the  California  insur- 
ance market,  Norman  O.  Houston  with 
$15,000  and  two  associates,  founded 
the  Golden  State  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  Housed  in  a  one-room,  rented 
office,  the  company  thus  became  the 
first  black  owned  and  operated  insur- 
ance agency  to  provide  insurance  cov- 
erage for  minorities. 

Endowed  with  a  keen  business  mind 
and  the  vision  that  sacrifices  were  re- 
quired if  Golden  State  Mutual  was  to 
flourish,  company  agents  began  the 
practice  of  making  monthly  visits  to 
clients  to  collect  premiums,  a  policy 
still  in  effect  today.  Golden  State 
Mutual  blossomed  and  grew  to  what  it 
is  today,  the  largest  black-owijed  en- 
terprise operating  in  the  Western 
United  States. 

Through  the  genius  and  perserver- 
ance  of  Norman  O.  Houston,  Golden 
State  Mutual  today  has  some  $3  bil- 
lion worth  of  life  insiu-ance  in  force 
and  boasts  assets  of  $85  million.  Li- 
censed to  operate  in  20  States,  the 
company  employes  more  than  650  in- 
dividuals providing  service  to  policy- 
holders out  of  50  different  office  loca- 
tions. 

In  1980,  after  25  years  as  chief  exec- 
utive officer  and  an  active  business 
career  of  50  years,  Mr.  Houston  retired 
from  active  GSM  management  and 
became  board  chairman  emeritus,  a 
position  he  held  until  his  death  at  the 
age  of  88. 

For  many,  the  awesome  responsibil- 
ities inherent  in  the  operation  of  an 


industry  as  diverse  as  the  insurance 
business,  would  require  more  hours 
than  the  normally  allotted  24— not 
Norman  Houston.  As  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the 
NAACP,  presiding  cochairman  of  the 
southern  California  regional  board  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  member  of  Los  Angeles'  first 
Human  Relations  Commission  and  the 
first  black  member  of  the  State  Ath- 
letic Commission,  Norman  O.  Houston 
always  traveled  the  extra  mile  in  the 
spirit  of  community  service,  with  the 
citizens  of  Los  Angeles  as  his  primary 
benefactors. 

Whether  in  the  corporate  board 
room  or  in  Watts,  his  impact  was  pro- 
foundly felt  by  those  around  him. 
This  impact  Is  perhaps  best  described 
in  an  award  presented  to  Norman  in 
1975  by  the  Brotherhood  Crusade,  a 
black  charity  organization  in  Los  An- 
geles. The  award  cited  Norman  for  his 
"achievements  and  strengths  as  a  role 
model  and  touted  him  a  pioneer  insti- 
tution buUder  in  the  black  communi- 
ty." More  importantly,  though.  It  hon- 
ored him  as  an  example  of  what  blacks 
can  do. 

Others  recognizing  Mr.  Houston's 
significant  contributions  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Los  Angeles  include:  The  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  who  honored  him  with  their 
Brotherhood  Award;  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  which  presented 
him  their  National  Award  for  Achieve- 
ment and,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  which  bestowed  upon  him 
its  highest  honor  in  naming  him  to 
the  Golden  Book  of  Dlstingiiished 
Service. 

Norman  O.  Houston  established 
many  firsts  in  his  lifetime.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  however.  Is  that 
he  always  gave  unselfishly  of  himself 
and  dedicated  his  life  to  the  theory 
that  one  man  can  make  a  difference. 
For  those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege 
to  know  him,  we  mourn  his  loss. 

For  the  family  of  this  noble  gentle- 
man, may  they  take  great  pride  and 
comfort  In  knowing  that  Norman  O. 
Houston  touched  the  lives  of  many 
and  left  a  legacy  that  shaU  forever 
remain  unsurpassed.* 


BILL  GREEN  SALUTES  YOUNG 
ISRAEL 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NFW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  5, 1981 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  a  few  moments  today  to  congratu- 


late the  National  Council  of  Young 
Israel  on  the  momentous  occasion  of 
Its  70th  birthday. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  the 
district  in  which  this  fine  organization 
was  founded  and  where  its  national 
headquarters  is  located.  In  70  years  of 
accomplishment,  Young  Israel  has 
shown  Itself  to  be  among  the  best  of 
this  Nation's  voluntary  community  or- 
ganizations. National  Council  of 
Young  Israel  is  a  lay  organization, 
made  up  of  synagogues  and  their  con- 
cerned members.  The  council  serves  an 
educational  purpose  and  reinforces 
the  ties  among  Jews  within  the  com- 
munity, across  the  Nation  and  in 
Israel;  It  preserves  and  protects  the  re- 
ligious and  cultural  rights  of  Jews 
through  its  legal  activism;  and  It 
serves  the  community  through  Its  job 
programs,  and  senior  and  health  care 
centers. 

Seventy  years  ago,  a  group  of  15 
young  men  and  women  established  the 
first  Young  Israel  Organization  In 
New  York's  Lower  East  Side.  In  its 
first  few  years,  the  fledgling  organiza- 
tion's efforts  were  focused  on  provid- 
ing public  lectures  and  adult  education 
classes.  Over  the  years,  however,  as 
Young  Israel's  membership  has  grown 
from  15  to  over  150,000  members,  so 
has  its  role  expanded.  With  its  variety 
of  services,  national  conventions,  and 
regularly  scheduled  delegate  meetings, 
the  National  Council  of  Young  Israel 
rightfully  takes  its  place  among  the 
most  vital  and  valuable  organizations 
today. 

A  major  goal  of  Yoiuig  Israel  is 
bridging  the  gap  between  generations 
through  the  creation  of  youth  clubs, 
Boy  Scout  troops,  and  college  campus 
activities.  Young  Israel  has  also  ex- 
panded its  program  to  help  serve 
people  of  all  faiths  and  creeds.  In  ful- 
filling this  goal,  the  organization  cre- 
ated its  own  nonsectarian  employment 
bureau  in  1929.  In  its  earliest  days,  the 
bureau  helped  those  affected  by  the 
Depression,  and  later  concentrated  on 
helping  returning  war  veterans,  and 
various  refugee  groups. 

In  1966,  the  Young  Israel  Employ- 
ment Bureau  received  its  first  federal- 
ly sponsored  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram. Although  originally  targeted  for 
New  York  only,  the  project  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  was  funded  to  serve 
other  areas  and  eventually  helped  ini- 
tiate local  CETA  groups.  Young  Isra- 
el's job  program  has  achieved  an  80- 
percent  rate  of  job  retention  for  Its 
trainees,  63  percent  of  whom  are  non- 
white,  100  percent  of  whom  are  disad- 
vantaged, and  who.  through  Yoimg  Is- 
rael's program,  earn  an  hourly  wage  of 
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between  I  $3.35  and  $6.  Over  5,000 
young  people  in  America  have  found 
jobs  und  sr  the  auspices  of  Young  Isra- 
el's prog  -am. 

ThrouKhout  its  70  years  of  exist- 
ence. Young  Israel  has  consistently 
shown  ills  commitment  to  its  original 
aims  as  stated  in  its  constitution: 

To  f oste  r  and  maintain  a  program  of  spir- 
itual, sociiil  and  communal  activity  towards 
the  advan  ^ment  and  perpetuation  of  tradi- 
tional ToKh-true  Judaism;  and  to  Instill 
Into  American  Jewish  young  an  understand- 
ing and  aj^preciatlon  of  the  high  ethical  and 
spiritual  vfilues  of  Judaism  and  demonstrate 
the  comp4ubllity  of  the  ancient  faith  of 
Israel  wltl  good  Americanism. 

In  living  up  to  these  goals.  Young 

Israel    h|as    fundamentally    reshaped 

the  concept   of  a 


HON. 


IN  THE 


Saturday 
troit's 


and  reinjvigorated 
synagogu  e 

It  is  an  honor  to  pay  tribute  today  to 
the  contributions  and  aspirations  of 
Young  Israel.  Their  70th  anniversary 
is  a  verj  happy  occasion,  and  I  am 
sure  every  one  of  my  colleagues  joins 
me  in  wishing  this  group  continued 
growth  j|nd  success  in  the  years  to 
come.* 

BELL 


Broadcasting— SILVER 

ANNIVERSARY 


iEO.  W.  CROCKEH,  JR. 


OF  mCHIGAM 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Frday,  November  6,  1981 
•  Mr.  CI  iOCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 


November  7,  one  of  De- 
liiost  prestigious  minority 
owned  a|id  operated  radio  stations 
celebrate^  its  25th  armiversary  of  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  our  conmiunity. 

Bell  Broadcasting  Co..  which  was 
founded  fcy  two  black  dentists,  began 
its  operation  of  radio  station  WCHB  in 
1956.  becbming  the  first  black-built 
radio  station  in  the  country,  and  only 
the  third  black-owned  station. 

In  the  flace  of  adversity,  when  black 
people  were  not  considered  serious 
contender^  in  the  field  of  electronic 
communioations.  Dr.  Haley  Bell  and 
Dr.  Wen<iell  Cox  took  the  risk  and. 
with  the  help  and  support  of  others  in 
our  city,  began  what  is  today  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  pride  in  the  Detroit 
broadcasting  community.  Along  with 
its  sister  itation  WJZZ,  Detroit's  own 
jazz  radid  station,  WCHB  remains  a 
key  sourct  of  information,  community 
involvement  and  entertainment  for 
the  people  of  Detroit. 

I  congratulate  Bell  Broadcasting  Co. 
and  its  en^ployees  on  their  fine  record 
of  service  I  to  Detroit,  and  wish  them 
many  more  years  of  success.* 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title    I\    of   Senate   Resolution   4, 

agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 

4,   1977.  cills  for  establishment  of  a 


system  for 


a  computerized  schedule  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing wiU  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 10.  1981,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

NOVEMBER  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed   pipeline    transporting    natural 
gas   from  the  Soviet   Union's  Yamal 
gasfields  to  Western  Europe,  focusing 
on  the  role  of  U.S.  export  controls. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To   resume    hearings   on    international 
narcotics  trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Judiciary 

•Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751. 
bills  to  eliminate  or  establish  an  alter- 
native to  the  exclusionary  rule  in  Fed- 
eral criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1744,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  1983  for 
conservation,     exploration,     develop- 
ment,   production,   sale,    and   use   of 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserve 
programs     of     the     Department     of 
Energy. 

212  RusseU  Building 


November  9,  1981 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 111,  consenting  to  an  extension 
and  renewal  of  the  interstate  compact 
to  conserve  oU  and  gas. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1662. 
esUblishlng  a  Federal  program  for  the 
interim  storage  and  permanent  dispos- 
al of  high-level  nuclear  waste  from  ci- 
vilian powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  foreign  aid  and  the 
proposed  arms  sale  of  F-16's  to  Paki- 
stan. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
11:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  M.  BeU,  of  Michi- 
gan, to  be  a  Member  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 

424  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  1662.  estabUshing  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  interim  storage  and  per- 
manent disposal  of  high-level  nuclear 
waste  from  civilian  powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
•Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1730.  revising 
certain  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  by  providing  protec- 
table interest  In  national  security  in- 
formation, law  inforcement  investiga- 
tions, business  confidentiality,  and 
ptersonal  property. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Conferees 
On  H.R.  4209.  appropriating  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies. 

S-126.  Capitol 

NOVEMBER  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  864,  to  require 
each    Federal    agency    to    submit    an 
annual  report  to  the  President  on  the 
adequacy   of  its   internal   accounting 
and  administrative  control  systems. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  international 
narcotics  trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
•Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1775,  revising 
certain  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code  relating  to  tort  actions 
fUed  against  the  United  States  and 
Federal  employees. 

357  Russell  BuUdlng 


November  9,  1981 


Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  653,  proposed 
Habeas    Corpus    Procedures    Amend- 
ments Act. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To    resume    hearings    on    the    foreign 
policy  and  arms  control  implications 
of  the  President's  strategic  force  mod- 
ernization program. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Cynthia  H.  HaU,  to  be  UJ3.  district 
judge  for  the  Central  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. Emmett  R.  Cox,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  Southern  District 
of  California,  John  B.  Jones,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  District  of  South 
Dakota,  Lawrence  W.  Pierce,  of  New 
York,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the 
Second  Circuit,  and  Clarence  A.  Beam, 
to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Nebraska. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  16 


9:30  a.m. 
•Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1775.  revising 
certain  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code  relating  to  tort  actions 
rUed  against  the  United  SUtes  and 
Federal  employees. 

357  RusseU  Building 

Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1529.  proposed 
National  Court  of  Appeals  Act. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1662, 
establishing  a  Federal  program  for  the 
Interim  storage  and  permanent  dispos- 
al of  high-level  nuclear  waste  from  ci- 
vUian  powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen'BuUding 

1:30  p.m. 
•Judiciary 

•Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  SUtes  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  1662,  esUblishlng  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  interim  storage  and  per- 
manent disposal  of  high-level  nuclear 
waste  from  civilian  powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effect  of  cur- 
rent investment  policies  on  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
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NOVEMBER  17 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of   Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  United 
SUtes-Canadlan  trade  poUcies,  focus- 
ing on  impact  on  border  SUtes'  indus- 
tries. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To   resume    hearings   on    international 
narcotics  trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  WiUiam  C.  Plowden.  Jr..  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
the  nomination  of  WUUam  C.  Plow- 
den. Jr.,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veter- 
ans' Employment. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1538, 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Commission  on  CivU  Rights,  S. 
1647,  restricting  the  power  of  Federal 
courts  in  matters  of  court-ordered 
school  busing,  and  S.  675.  esUblishlng 
a  Federal  Jurisdiction  Review  and  Re- 
vision Commission. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 


NOVEMBER  18 

9:00  a.m. 
•Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1613.  requiring 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  consider 
the  merits  of  certain  claims  fUed  by 
the  Navaho  Indian  Tribe,  aUeging  U.S. 
breach  of  legal  and  treaty  obligations 
and  S.  1468.  designating  a  portion  of 
land  in  Hamey  County.  Oreg.,  to  be 
held  In  trust  for  the  Bums  Paiute 
Indian  Tribe. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

9:30  a.m. 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  international 
narcotics  trafficking 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  use  of  agent  orange 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1692(  providing  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  construction  of 
deep-draft  channels  and  national  har- 
bors. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1630. 
reforming  the  Federal  criminal  laws 
and  streamling  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

2:00  pjn. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1662,  establishing  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  Interim  storage  and  per- 
manent disposal  of  high-level  nuclear 
waste  from  civilian  powerplants. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 

EsUte  and  Gift  Taxation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1430.  providing 
that  the  election  to  use  the  alternate 
valuation  date  for  the  esUte  tax  may 
be  made  on  a  return  that  is  fUed  late, 
and  S.  1487,  allowing  independent 
local  newspapers  to  contribute  corpo- 
rate earnings  into  a  trust  to  provide 
for  prepayment  of  esUte  taxes. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

NOVEMBER  19 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  international 
narcotics  trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  R.  Van  de  Water,  of 
California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  E.  Burnett,  Jr..  of  Arkansas,  to 
be  a  member  and  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional TransporUlion  Safety  Board. 

224  Russell  BuUdlng 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  1692,  providing  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  construction  of 
deep-draft  channels  and  national  har- 
bors. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  186,  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  to  provide 
assistance  to  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  the 
SUtes  criminal  justice  system. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  PoUcy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  312,  a  private 
reUef  bUl. 

357  RusseU  BuUdlng 
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2:00  p.m. 
Judiciar^ 
To 
men . 


resjme 


oversight  hearings  on  govem- 
merger  policies. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Commeijce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
BobUy  Jack  Thompson,  of  New  York, 
to  bt  Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Fire 
Administration,  to  be  followed  by 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Robert 
M.  Carrick.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corpo- 
ratio^i  (Comsat). 

235  RusseU  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  ar^  Administration 
To  holti  hearings  on  the  application  and 
administration  of  the  Federal  Election 
Cam|)aign  Act  of  1971.  as  amended. 

301  RusseU  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Judlciar: 
To  hod  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 


tions, 


2228  Dirksen  Building 


NOVEMBER  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  oH  Indian  Affairs 
To  hol<J  hearings  on  S.  1370,  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  acquire 
such  oil,  gas,  coal,  or  other  mineral  in- 
terest owned  by  the  Osage  Tribe  of  In- 
diansi  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
the  Bkiatook  Lake,  Osage  County, 
Okla. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Judlclani 

•Immigntion  and  Refugee  Policy  Sub- 
comniittee 
To  holfl  hearings  on  certain  preference 
systefc  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (Public  Law  94- 
571). 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciaryj 

Security  ind  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hol<l  hearings  to  examine  the  pres- 
ence bf  Cuban  intelligence  operations 
withii  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

NOVEMBER  24 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  aid  Natural  Resources 
Energy  amd  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hole  hearings  on  S.  1660,  to  validate 
certai  i  oil  placer  mining  claims  in  Hot 
Sprin|[s  County,  Wyo. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hole  hearings  on  State  implementa- 
tion (if  F'ederal  regulations,  focusing 
on  standards  of  the  Resource,  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 


9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
Taxation 
mltte< 


and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
and  International  Trade  Sub- 
committee 
To  hole    Joint  hearings  on  S.  1824,  in- 
creasl  \g  the  limit  on  reforestation  am- 
ortlza  ion,  and  changing  the  funding 
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source  for  the  reforestation  tax  incen- 
tives trust  fund  from  certain  forest 
products  tariffs  to  cutting  fees  from 
Federal  timber  sales;  and  to  review 
several  trade  and  tax  Issues  relating  to 
the  forest  products  industry. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Rules  and  Administration 

To  resume  hearings  on  the  application 

and    administration    of    the    Federal 

Election   Campaign  Act  of   1971.   as 

amended. 

301  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Frederic  V.  Malek.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
JueUciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education    Subcommittee    and    Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation   of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  and  the  Comprehensive 
Employment      and      Training      Act 
(CETA). 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
JueUciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
presence  of  Cuban  intelligence  oper- 
ations within  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

NOVEMBER  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349, 
providing  for  limited  Judicial  review  of 
the  aelminlstrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Aelministration,  and  for  reasona- 
ble fees  to  attorneys  representing  legal 
counsel  for  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
•Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
requiring   the   Inspectors  General   of 
certain  Federal  agencies  to  perioellcal- 
ly  review  their  department's  programs. 
3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Judiciary 

•Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1688,  making 
it  a  Federal  offense  when  a  convicted 
criminal  commits  a  series  of  crimes  in- 
volving firearms,  and  S.  1689,  provid- 
ing that  a  convicted  criminal  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  under 
State  habitual  criminal  sUtutes  be  in- 
carcerated in  a  Federal  penitentiary. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
presence  of  Cuban  inteUigence  oper- 
ations within  the  United  States 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

NOVEMBER  30 
9:30  a.m. 
JueUciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  the   Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (Public  Law  94-571),  relating  to 
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the  H-2  temporary  worker  programs 
and  nonimmigrant  programs. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
S.  1442,  revising  and  updating  Ameri- 
can food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's  role   in   the   world   coal   export 
market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  Joint  hearing  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry on  S.  1442,  revising  and  updating 
American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with    the 
Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Hiunan  Re- 
sources on  S.  1442,  revising  and  upelat- 
ing  American  foexl  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To   continue   Joint    hearings   with   the 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 

and  Forestry  on  S.  1442,  revising  and 

upelatlng  American  foexl  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

DECEMBER  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  building 

DECEMBER  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's  role   in   the   world   coal   export 
market,  fe>cusing  on  the  domestic  coal 
transportation  network. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

DECEMBER  4 
9:30  a.m. 
•Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  Defense 
Prexluctlon  Act  authorities  to  stimu- 
late domestic  production  of  titanium. 
5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

DECEMBER  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
159). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
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DECEMBER  10 

9:00  a.m. 
JueUciary 

•Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  613,  amending 
the  Federal  Criminal  Cexle  to  revise 
the  scope  of,  and  penalties  under  the 
Hobbs    Act.    prohibiting    interference 
with  commerce  by  threat  or  violence. 
2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  (PubUc  Law  96- 
159). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JANUARY  13.  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
JueUciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amending 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

JAJTOARY  14,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUeiing 

JANUARY  20,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  VotUig  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

JANUARY  28.  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
JueUciary 

Constitution  Subconmilttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
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provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  aU  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  4.  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Sube^mmittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ane%  provisions  to  aX\  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  11.  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
JueUciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Righte  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subcUvlslons,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUeUng 

FEBRUARY  18,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
JueUciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  ior  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  aU  States  and  politi- 
cal subeUvislons,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearancse  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  eUstrict  court. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUeUng 

FEBRUARY  23,  1982 

11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  legislative  recom- 
menelations  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Room  to  be  announced 

FEBRUARY  25,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
JueUciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
Uig  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  appUcation  of  preclear- 
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ance  provisions  to  aU  States  and  poUti- 
cal  subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearanee  provlsloivs  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 


CANCELLATIONS 

NOVEMBER  10 
10:00  a.m. 
•Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Gov- 
ernment Proe»sses  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1226,  establish- 
ing the  National  Nuclear  Property  In- 
surance   Corporation,    and    providing 
supplemental  insurance  coverage  for 
eiertain      cleanup      cxxts      foUowing 
damage  to  nuclear  powerplants. 

Rex>m  to  be  announced 

NOVEMBER  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  propeised 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

NOVEMBER  18 

10:00  a.m. 
JueUciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  to  discuss  the  reten- 
tion or  destruction  of  certain  Federal 
Government  fUes. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

DECEMBER  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance Programs,  Department  of 
Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance Programs,  Department  of 
Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
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The 
and  was 
pro 


tem;  )ore 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  JiPELAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  (he  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washingtok,  D.C, 
November  5,  1981. 
I  herebir  designate  the  Honor&ble  Thomas 
S.  Foley  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Tuesday.  JNovember  10,  1981. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speak^  of  the  Home  of  Representatives. 


The 
Ford, 
prayer: 


f^haplain.    Rev.    James    David 
'.D„     offered    the     following 


Lord 
Spirit 
of  life 
the 

joy  and 
despair 
ished 
the 

provides 
of  being 
age, 
and 
worst  of 


(rod. 


faith 


The 
Chair 

the  lasl 
nounces 
thereof. 


Journal 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7Yic«rfai^,  November  10,  1981 


ouse  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
(Mr.  Foley). 


PRAYER 


we  thank  You  that  Your 

from  the  first  moment 

the  final  day.  As  people  meet 

em(^ions  of  their  lives,  from  the 

satisfaction  of  success  to  the 

of  broken  hopes  and  dimin- 

remind  us,  O  Lord,  of 

encouragement  that  Your  word 

each  day.  May  Your  promise 

with  us  until  the  end  of  the 

ena|ble  us  to  live  with  conviction 

through  the  best  and  the 

what  is  to  come.  Amen. 


si  stains 
t< 


THE  JOURNAL 

3P»EAKER   pro   tempore.   The 

npLS  examined  the  Journal  of 

day's    proceedings    and    an- 

to   the   House    his   approval 


Pursuiint   to   clause    1,   rule   I.    the 
:  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  th(i  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendnient  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  4'r92.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  SI  ates  Code,  to  Improve  the  military 
justice  syitem. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments ir  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
foUowin  E  titles: 

H.R.  34  tS.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4144.  An  act  mailing  appropriations 
for  energi^  and  water  development  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  106.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  brochure  en- 
titled "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  4144)  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriations  for 
energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  McClore,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Schmitt, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Hitddleston, 
Mr.  Bdrdick,  Mr.  Sasser,  and  Mr. 
Proxmire  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3455)  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  jiher  purposes,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Tower.  Mr.  THXTRUom.  Mr.  Warner, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Sten- 
nis, Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr. 
Cannon,  and  Mr.  Exon  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  815)  entitled  "An  act  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons  and  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  operations  and  maintenance 
expenses  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  compo- 
nent and  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  author- 
ize the  military  training  student  loads, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1982  for  civil  defense,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  999),  "An  act  to 


authorize  appropriations  for  the  Fed- 
eral Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  778.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  96-36 
to  authorize  additional  funds  to  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  area  south  of  the  origi- 
nal Smithsonian  Institution  Building,  adja- 
cent to  Independence  Avenue  at  10th  Street 
SW.,  in  the  city  of  Washington. 


RENEWABLE  RESOURCES 
RECOVERY  ACT  OF  1981 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  emergency  legislation 
granting  new  powers  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  save  lumber  and  ply- 
wood mills  which  are  now  threatened 
by  a  wave  of  bankruptcies  brought  on 
by  chronic  high  interest  rates. 

We  all  know  that  soaring  budget 
deficits,  and  massive  Federal  borrow- 
ing to  cover  the  deficits,  drives  up  in- 
terest rates.  Over  the  next  6  months, 
the  Government  will  be  borrowing  $78 
billion,  or  about  half  of  all  the  capital 
available. 

Now  the  American  people  are  now 
being  told  by  the  White  House  that 
the  administration  is  giving  up  on  its 
promise  to  balance  the  budget  by  1984 
in  order  to  protect  outlays  for  histo- 
ry's largest  tax  cut  and  the  most  rapid, 
expensive  military  buildup  since 
World  War  II.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  bal- 
ancing the  budget  cannot  wait.  For 
Oregon  and  the  Northwest,  postpon- 
ing what  has  to  be  done  spells  econom- 
ic disaster.  It  also  makes  enactment  of 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  more 
urgent  than  ever. 

Less  than  a  month  ago,  many  of  my 
colleagues  from  the  Northwest  partici- 
pated in  a  special  order  detailing  the 
economic  devastation  in  our  region 
caused  by  high  interest  rates.  Our  con- 
clusion, and  I  am  sure  that  of  anyone 
who  listened  to  the  remarks  of  our  col- 
leagues, is  that  our  region  is  already  in 
a  deep  recession. 

While  the  Washington  Post  reports 
that  some  Republican  political  strate- 
gists worry  about  what  8  percent  un- 
employment will  do  to  their  party's 
electoral  chances  next  year,  the  State 
of  Oregon  faces  13  percent  unemploy- 
ment within  the  next  2  months.  'Thir- 
teen percent.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  in 
some  Oregon  counties  unemployment 
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is  near  20  percent.  At  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, fully  60  percent  of  Oregon's  mill- 
workers  were  either  working  short 
shifts  or  were  out  of  work  altogether. 
The  crisis  is  not  confined  to  Oregon. 
The  Western  Wood  Products  Associa- 
tion has  just  reported  that  for  the 
week  ending  October  31.  61.788  work- 
ers, or  61  percent  of  the  102,000  saw- 
mill employees  in  the  western  lumber 
industry,  were  either  unemployed  or 
working  curtailed  shifts.  Of  the  756 
sawmills  in  the  West,  257  were  closed 
and  247  were  operating  at  curtailed 
levels.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  simply  un- 
acceptable and  tne  problem  is  only 
going  to  get  worse. 

There  is  more  than  just  an  unem- 
ployment problem  which  has  com- 
pelled me  to  introduce  this  bill,  al- 
though that  alone  is  reason  enough  to 
act. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  price  of  timber 
sold  by  the  Forest  Service— a  phe- 
nomenon dubbed  "preemptive  bid- 
ding." This  increase  in  stumpage 
prices,  a  tenfold  increase  over  the  last 
decade,  has  occurred  at  the  same  time 
that  lumber  prices— finished  prices- 
have  plummeted  because  of  the  lack  of 
housing  starts  caused  by  high  interest 
rates. 

For  those  timber  operators  in 
Oregon  and  the  Pacific  Northwest 
who  are  dependent  upon  Federal 
timber  sales,  the  choices  have  been 
these:  Either  continue  to  bid  in  a  spec- 
ulative market  and  to  hold  timber 
that,  if  milled  and  sold,  will  be  sold  at 
a  substantial  loss,  or  refuse  to  enter 
the  preemptive  bidding  wars  and  find 
themselves  timber  short.  Anyone  who 
knows  the  timber  industry  under- 
stands that  it  is  imperative  to  have  at 
least  a  2-year  inventory  of  timber  at  a 
mill. 

My  bill  grants  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture certain  emergency  authorities 
designed  to  slow  down  the  speculative 
merry-go-round  in  an  effort  to  give  the 
market  a  chance  to  lower  the  average 
price  of  stumpage.  My  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  do  the  following: 

Cancel  contracts  without  penalty, 
but  a  buyer  with  a  canceled  contract 
could  not  rebid  that  sale; 

Adjust  the  termination  date  of  exist- 
ing contracts; 

Require  a  10-percent  downpayment 
on  a  new  timber  sale  if  that  purchaser 
has  another  sale  with  an  adjusted  ter- 
mination date; 

Instigate  a  study  to  determine 
whether  or  not  countervailing  duties 
should  be  imposed  on  Canadian  wood 
products;  and 

Hold  hearings  on  whether  the  index- 
ing of  stumpage  prices  to  finished 
prices  should  be  allowed  in  western 
Oregon  and  western  Washington. 

These  authorities  would  expire  on 
December  31.  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  all  of  these  steps 
were  taken  today,  there  would  still  be 


some  timber  operators  forced  out  of 
business.  This  bill  needs  to  be  enacted, 
nevertheless,  so  the  Nation  will  have 
the  necessary  mill  capacity  to  meet 
the  projected  demand  for  housing  in 
the  future.  If  people  think  housing  is 
expensive  today,  just  wait  until  only 
the  giants  of  the  industry  are  the  only 
ones  with  capacity. 

The  timber  industry  is  a  complicated 
mix  of  large  firms,  co-ops.  and  small 
firms.  Some  have  their  own  land, 
others  do  not.  But  the  timber  industry 
has  been  efficient  because  of  the  mix 
which  has  been  achieved  through  com- 
petition. To  wipe  out  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  that  mix  will  guarantee  im- 
precedented  economic  concentration 
which  will  make  housing  in  the  future 
prohibitive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  comment  on  the  latest  action 
by  the  administration  with  regard  to 
the  Forest  Service's  extension  policy. 

Assistant  Secretary  John  Crowell  re- 
cently announced  that  the  Forest 
Service  would  extend  timber  sales  con- 
tracts and  change  the  terms  imder 
which  new  timber  sales  are  sold.  The 
altering  of  the  extension  policy  is  like 
applying  a  Band-Aid  to  stop  arterial 
bleeding. 

Even  worse  is  Mr.  Crowell's  idea  to 
require  up-front  money  on  all  new 
timber  sales.  This  would  drive  another 
nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  small  timber 
operator  and  help  only  the  larger 
timber  companies. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill,  over  the 
short  term,  is  to  avert  more  shut- 
downs, to  give  some  breathing  room  to 
the  small  operators  so  that  more 
Americans  do  not  lose  their  jobs.  For 
the  longer  terms,  its  purpose  is  to 
maintain  mill  capacity  so  that  when 
the  hoiising  market  does  rebound 
there  will  be  sufficient  manufacturing 
capability  to  meet  demand. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
AUTHORIZE  AND  DIRECT  THAT 
•TAPS"  BE  PLAYED  EACH 
EVENING  AT  VIETNAM  VETER- 
ANS MEMORIAL 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  a  bill,  with 
36  sponsors,  to  authorize  and  direct 
that  "Taps"  be  played  every  evening 
at  sunset  at  the  Vietnam  Veterans' 
Memorial  when  it  is  completed  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

A  similar  measure  is  being  intro- 
duced today  In  the  other  body  by  Sen- 
ator John  Danforth  of  Missouri. 
Why  play  "Taps"  at  this  memorial? 
"Taps"  is  a  Civil  War  tune,  com- 
posed by  Maj.  Gen.  Dan  Butterfield  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Harri- 
son's Landing.  Va.,  in  the  Peninsular 
Campaign  in  July  1862. 


The  bugle  call  was  used  not  only  at 
day's  end  (in  place  of  the  French 
"lights  out"  and  the  British  "Tattoo") 
but  as  a  mark  of  respect  at  funerals  in 
that  same  month— when  a  battery  of 
Union  artillery  hidden  in  a  forward 
position  could  not— for  fear  of  discov- 
ery—fire the  customary  three  roimds 
over  the  grave  of  a  comrade.  Histori- 
ans differ  as  to  which  of  the  batteries 
under  Butterfield's  command  is  due 
the  honor— but  the  tradition  of 
"Taps"  as  honor  to  fallen  comrades 
was  then  bom.  By  1874,  "Taps"  had 
been  incorporated  into  the  Infantry 
drill  regulations  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  Civil  War,  which  gave  birth  to 
"Taps,"  was  the  only  conflict  as  divi- 
sive to  this  Nation  as  Vietnam.  Even  in 
the  Civil  War,  the  Union  veterans 
were  honored  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, the  Confederate  veterans  were 
granted  amnesty,  and  those  who 
fought  for  their  nations— on  both 
sides— were,  and  still  are,  honored  by 
their  families  and  neighbors. 

Why  a  constant  reminder— the  play- 
ing of  "Taps"  every  evening? 

Our  Vietnam  veterans  have  had  to 
pay  constantly  the  price  of  rejection 
caused  by  doing  their  duty.  One  Balti- 
more veteran  said  of  the  welcome  ac- 
corded the  hostages  from  Iran: 

When  we  came  home,  there  was  no  brass 
band.  The  only  thing  ever  thrown  at  us  was 
insults. 

One  of  the  hostages  p>ointed  out: 

We  aren't  heroes.  We  were  just  doing  our 
job.  The  guys  from  Vietnam  deserve  this 
(welcome).  They  didn't  get  it. 

At  a  military  construction  appropria- 
tions hearing,  discussing  the  quality  of 
life  for  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen,  Maj.  Gen.  R.  Dean  Tice, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Military  Personnel  Policy,  told  the 
subcommittee: 

It  (quality  of  life)  doesn't  always  have  to 
be  a  facility;  it  doesn't  always  have  to  be 
pay.  The  *  *  *  recognition  by  fellow  citizens 
is  very  important  to  each  and  every  one  of 
us  (in  the  military)  *  *  * 

We  are  asking  yoimg  men— and 
young  women— to  volunteer  to  serve, 
for  admittedly  low  pay,  for  less  than 
outstanding  working  terms  and  condi- 
tions, with  the  ever-present  risk  that 
they  will  die  in  the  line  of  duty.  When 
these  young  people  see  the  rejection 
and  distaste  accorded  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, when  they  see  the  lack  of  public 
national  respect  for  those  who  fell  in 
Vietnam,  how  can  we  expect  them  to 
sign  up? 

Salaries  are  small.  Honor  and  recog- 
nition may  be  the  only  reward  these 
people  get.  Vietnam  veterans  deserved 
it  and  until  now  have  not  gotten  it.  My 
resolution,  which  has  36  sponsors  from 
19  States  and  both  parties  already, 
would  be  one  more  step  toward  proper 
respect  for  and  recognition  of  those 
who  served  in  Vietnam. 
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FOR  PRESIDENT 
TO  KEEP  HIS  PROMISE 


(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  for  and  was 
given  pel  mission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mir  ute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remai  ks. ) 

Mr.  LE  iriTAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  in  thig  body  have  long  believed  that 
a  balanced  budget  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  w<  are  to  fight  the  ravages  of 
high  interest  rates  and  high  inflation. 
Therefor ;,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  lear  the  announcements  of 
the  dismiil  performance  of  the  econo- 
my, and  to  hear  that  President  Rea- 
gan's promise  of  a  balanced  budget  by 
1984— or  (was  it  1983— is  not  to  be  at 
tained. 

I  remeinber— although  some  people 
have  for  gotten— the  administration's 
economici  projections  last  spring  that 
we  would  achieve  by  next  year  if  we 
enacted  the  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram—which  we  did  right  down  the 
line.  Those  have  literally  gone  with 
the  wind]  Before  the  vote  on  the  tax 
cut,  I  haii  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  matier  with  President  Reagan, 
and  he  told  me  at  that  time— and  at 
the  time  I  quoted  in  the  Congression- 
al Recorb,  his  response: 

I  askedlhim:  Suppose  your  economic 
projectiojis  are  not  m^t;  should  we  not 
have  ecGJnomic  triggers  tied  to  the 
economy's  performance  that  will  do 
something  about  making  certain  we 
avoid  hi(  h  inflation,  that  we  avoid 
high  int<  rest  rates  and  that  we  do 
achieve  a  balanced  budget? 

President  Reagan  told  me  at  that 
time,  and  I  then  quoted  it  in  the 
Record,  hat  in  the  event  there  are 
economic  problems,  if  the  economic  re- 
covery hid  not  occurred  by  the  third 
year,  he  would  come  to  Congress  with 
proposals  which  would  raise  the  reve- 
nues, if  necessary,  or  take  other  ac- 
tions to  rectify  the  problem,  and  to 
avoid  th<  potential  deficit,  interest, 
and  inflal  ion  problems. 

The  recession  is  on  us.  Interest  and 
inflation  is  high.  The  deficit  is  grow- 
ing. The  time  is  here  for  President 
Reagan  ta  take  the  steps  he  said  he 
would.  Tills  should  not  be  a  partisan 
issue.  To(i  many  people  have  so  much 
at  stake  hat  we  should  put  America 
above  posturing  and  partisan  politics. 
We  reallj  need  to  turn  the  economy 
around  ai  id  not  just  talk  4bout  it. 
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VENTO.     Mr.     Speaker,      on 

he     Select     Committee     on 

a  meeting  with  the  Secre- 

Ifealth  and  Human  Services. 


Richard  Schweiker,  to  try  and  clear 
the  air  with  respect  to  the  problems 
that  have  developed  concerning  the 
plarmed  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  in  late  November  and  early  De- 
cember. FYankly.  I  think  many  of  us 
were  dismayed  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee 
Chairman.  Mr.  Richard  Richards,  in 
obtaining  a  list  under  rather  curious 
circumstances  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  an  incom- 
plete list  though  it  may  have  been, 
and  then  conducting  a  survey  of  the 
delegates  with  the  obvious  purpose  of 
influencing  the  outcome  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  Impor- 
tantly, no  other  group  was  given  that 
list  until  it  was  divulged  that  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  had  re- 
ceived it. 

In  any  event,  this  Friday  meeting 
was  intended  to  clear  the  air  with 
regard  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Himian  Services  and  what  his  intent 
was.  It  sincerely  is  my  hope,  and  I 
think  the  hope  of  all  Members  that 
are  concerned  about  the  conduct  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee, 
that  we  could  go  forward  with  regard 
to  a  successful  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging.  I  think  it  comes  at  a 
very  critical  time,  when  many  prob- 
lems exist  of  special  interest  to  older 
Americans. 

In  any  case,  during  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  we  raised  additional  con- 
cerns about  the  participants'  rights 
and  the  disarray  surrounding  the  con- 
ference. I  hope  that  the  Secretary  will 
take  these  concerns  to  heart.  I  believe 
he  is  sincere  in  his  wiUingness  to 
listen,  and  that  he  really  does  want  a 
successful  conference,  but  I  think  our 
concerns  are  legitimate,  and  I  hope 
they  will  be  rectified  so  that  this  con- 
ference goes  forward  successfully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  UPI  story 
reflects  some  of  my  specific  concerns 
and  that  of  others.  Hopefully,  Secre- 
tary Schweiker  will  respond  positively: 

Washincton.— Administration  officials 
stacked  the  Social  Security  Committee  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  to 
squash  criticism  of  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posed benefit  cuts,  a  E>emocratic  Congress- 
man charged  Friday. 

Representative  Bruce  Vento.  D-Minn.. 
made  his  accusation  at  a  hearing  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  shortly 
after  Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Richard  Schweiker  denied  trying  to  pack 
the  conference  with  last-minute  delegates 
who  would  support  the  President. 

Some  delegates  to  the  conference,  which 
begins  November  30,  have  charged  the 
Reagan  administration  with  trying  to  pack 
the  meeting  with  last-minute  delegates  and 
organize  procedures  to  end  criticism  of  the 
President. 

The  critics  include  the  leadership  council 
of  aging  organizations,  representing  the  Na- 
tion's major  elderly  groups,  which  wrote 
Schweiker  of  its  concern  over  the  "drift 
toward  a  one-sided,  tightly  controlled  con- 
ference." 

Vento  said  the  Social  Security  Commit- 
tee's Staff  Director  will  be  Michael  Boskin. 


a  conservative  economist  who  favors  benefit 
reductions.  "Staff  shouldn't  end  up  being 
advocates."  Vento  said. 

Schweiker  replied  that  Robert  Ball,  a 
former  Social  Security  Commissioner  and 
active  critic  of  Reagan's  proposed  cuts,  is 
also  a  conference  delegate.  "You'll  have  him 
as  a  conference  delegate  to  be  an  advocate." 
he  said. 

Ball  is  not  on  the  list  of  Social  Security 
Committee  members,  Vento  answered, 
adding.  Were  wasting  some  of  the  best  re- 
sources we  have"  if  he  is  excluded. 

Schweiker  said  95  percent  of  the  confer- 
ence delegates  were  given  their  first  choice 
of  committee  assignments,  via  computer 
matching.  Vento  urged  Schweiker  to  ac- 
count for  "human"  factors. 

Vento  said  he  hoped,  "If  you're  going  to 
have  an  advocate  for  one  particular  view- 
point .  .  .  You  will  make  a  good  effort  to 
provide  someone  with  a  different  perspec- 
tive." 

Schweiker  also  defended  himself  against 
charges  of  trying  to  pack  the  conference, 
saying  of  the  2,200  delegates,  only  400— or 
18  percent— were  named  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

He  said  he  kept  several  Reagan  critics  on 
the  Conference  Advisory  Committee,  all  of 
whom  he  could  have  fired. 

Schweiker  was  also  questioned  about  why 
he  provided  a  list  of  the  committee  dele- 
gates in  September  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  which  later  used  them 
for  a  survey  of  delegates,  but  other  groups 
that  had  requested  lists  were  refused. 

Schweiker  said  he  did  not  realize  until  the 
Aging  Committee's  October  22  hearing  that 
others  had  been  refused  lists,  and  he  said 
they  were  mailed  to  40  groups  the  next  day. 

The  committee  released  a  letter  to 
Schweiker,  signed  by  members  of  its  Demo- 
cratic majority,  urging  administrative 
changes  to  insure  fairness,  including  allow- 
ing delegates  to  vote  on  rules. 

Rules  proposed  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's conference  staff  would  allow  only  one 
final  vote  on  the  conference  recommenda- 
tions, which  critics  say  would  quash  debate 
on  individual  issues.  "I  will  consider  that," 
Schweiker  promised. 

Many  of  the  same  recommendations  were 
made  in  a  letter  to  Schweiker  last  week  by 
the  leadership  council. 

The  letter  said  the  aging  groups  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  OOP  poll  and  by  the  "appar- 
ent drift  toward  a  one-sided,  tightly  con- 
trolled conference  where  those  holding 
views  that  differ  from  the  administration's 
will  be  excluded  from  any  visble  opportuni- 
ty to  express  those  views." 

They  also  urged  that  Reagan  issue  a  state- 
ment calling  for  "open,  unfettered  debate." 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  submit  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  small  businessmen  and 
farmers  deserve  representation  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  These  last  few 
years,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  been  the 
worst  in  my  memory  for  farms  and 
small  businesses;  not  just  in  my  con- 
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gressional  district,  where  I  have  seen 
their  problems  firsthand,  but  through- 
out the  country.  Bankruptcies  have 
climbed  to  record  highs.  Longstanding 
family  businesses  and  farms  have  been 
liquidated  or  sold  piecemeal  in  a  losing 
battle  against  depressed  commodity 
prices,  high  interest  rates,  and  in- 
creased operating  costs. 

The  cause  of  this  situation  is  not  the 
failure  of  these  independent  entrepre- 
neurs to  produce  a  competitive  prod- 
uct, nor  is  it  foreign  competition,  nor 
is  it  the  weather  (though  these  may 
contribute  to  their  problems);  rather  it 
is  the  failure  of  the  institutions  of  this 
country  to  provide  them  with  the  nec- 
essary tools  to  create  a  proper  business 
climate.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  for 
our  institutions  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  small  businessman  or 
farmer,  it  is  now. 

One  institution  where  immediate 
action  can  be  taken  to  insure  sensitivi- 
ty to  small  business  is  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Actions  of  the  Board 
have  a  dramatic  impact  on  interest 
rates  and  the  availability  of  credit  at 
reasonable  terms  to  the  various  sectors 
of  our  economy.  Our  farms  and  small 
businesses  depend  on  this  credit  for 
their  survival  yet,  incredibly,  they 
have  been  unrepresented  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  for  more  than  20 
years.  I  call  to  the  Members'  attention 
the  fact  that  a  vacancy  will  occur  on 
the  Board  on  January  31,  1982,  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  join  me  in  urging 
the  President  to  nominate  for  appoint- 
ment an  individual  with  a  background 
in  small  business  or  farming. 

What  I  am  asking  for  in  this  concur- 
rent resolution  is  already  provided  for 
by  law.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  makes  it  clear  in  section  10  (12 
U.S.C.  241 )  and  I  quote,  'In  selecting 
the  members  of  the  Board,  not  more 
than  one  of  whom  shall  be  selected 
from  any  one  Federal  region,  the 
President  shall  have  due  regard  to  a 
fair  representation  of  the  financial, 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  commer- 
cial interests  and  the  geographical  di- 
visions of  the  country."  Our  predeces- 
sors knew  what  they  were  doing.  As 
precise  as  computer  calculations  and 
statistical  formulas  may  be,  the  coun- 
try's monetary  policy  still  requires  the 
human  touch,  tempered  by  a  wide  va- 
riety of  experience  as  represented  on 
the  Board. 


In  fact,  the  President  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  "there's  nothing  better 
for  the  inside  of  a  man  than  the  out- 
side of  a  horse."  I  suppose  that  does 
make  the  President  somewhat  of  a 
cowboy. 

Unfortunately  for  the  older  and  re- 
tired Americans  in  this  country,  there 
is  a  different  kind  of  cowboy  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  cow- 
boys here  are  in  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership and  they  do  not  ride  horses. 
Rather,  they  prefer  strapping  a  saddle 
of  false  hopes  and  fears  on  the  backs 
of  this  Nation's  old  and  aged,  and  plan 
to  ride  them  to  victory  in  1982.  The 
saddle  they  are  cinching  upon  the  old 
is  a  saddle  consisting  of  false  asser- 
tions of  a  sound  social  security  system, 
devious  Democratic  Party  fundraising 
letters,  and  a  gag  order  on  the  Social 
Security  Subconunittee  and  its  chair- 
man. 

To  paraphrase  the  President,  appar- 
ently the  Democratic  leadership  feels 
"there's  nothing  better  for  Democratic 
hopes  in  1982  than  instilling  false 
hopes  and  fears  in  the  old  of  Amer- 
ica." I  would  suggest  to  the  Democrat- 
ic leadership  that  they  take  off  their 
spurs  and  join  with  us  in  trying  to 
solve  the  problems  of  social  security 
instead  of  burdening  the  old  with  a  po- 
litical saddle  with  the  intention  of  gal- 
loping to  victory  in  1982. 


to  companies  that  had  foreign  invest- 
ments: and  so  their  stock  has  been  un- 
dervalued as  a  result. 

They  have  now  continued  to  invest 
in  finding  additional  oil.  They  have 
found  it,  but  it  has  not  come  into  pro- 
duction yet,  so  their  stock  is  underval- 
ued. 

Finally,  they  have  put  their  re- 
sources into  modernizing  of  refineries 
so  that  we  can  get  more  high  quality 
products,  and  as  a  result,  the  stock  is 
undervalued. 

Now,  they  have  been  the  target  of  a 
takeover  attempt,  and  largely  because 
of  the  previous  national  energy  policy 
devised  in  this  Congress  and  passed  by 
previous  administrations.  It  is  my 
hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  a  result  of 
this  moratorium,  we  will  see  the  ad- 
ministration look  carefully  at  the  re- 
sponsibility that  this  National  Govern- 
ment has  In  the  whole  Mobil-Mara- 
thon controversy. 


A  STRANGE  KIND  OF  COWBOY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
in  this  body  have  referred  to  President 
Reagan  as  a  cowboy  because  he  enjoys 
horseback  riding  and  the  out-of-doors. 


LEGISLATION     INTRODUCED    TO 

AMEND    ENERGY    POUCY    AND 

CONSERVATION  ACT 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  legislation  to 
amend  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive evaluation  of  the  effects  of  acqui- 
sitions of  domestic  petroleum  compa- 
nies by  major  international  energy 
concerns— on  the  exploration,  develop- 
ment, production,  refining,  transporta- 
tion, distribution,  and  marketing  of 
domestic  petroleum  supplies,  and  to 
impose  a  moratorium  on  such  acquisi- 
tions pending  completion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  evaluation. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
address  the  problem  of  takeover  at- 
tempt—imfriendly  takeover— of  Mara- 
thon Oil  Co.  in  Ohio  by  the  Mobil  Oil 
Co.,  and  to  point  out  in  that  period  of 
moratorium  the  fact  that  Marathon  is 
a  company  that  has  done  for  the  most 
part  precisely  what  our  national  policy 
would  like  to  have  them  do.  They  have 
invested  in  domestic  oil  resources. 
They  were  caught  up  in  the  entitle- 
ments process  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  because  their 
domestic  oil  resources  were  priced  low, 
and  yet  they  were  getting  a  high  price 
for  their  produced  product,  and  then 
they  were  obliged  to  give  their  profits 


UNFAIR  CRITICISM  OF 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does 
appear  day  after  day,  as  we  sit  here 
and  listen  to  some  of  the  comments 
being  made  by  Members  of  this  House, 
that  our  memories  are  awfully  short. 
Perhaps  that  is  by  mistake,  perhaps 
that  is  intentional.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
bemusing  that  some  would  come  here 
and  criticize  this  President  for  evident- 
ly not  doing  enough  to  balance  the 
budget;  some  from  the  other  party 
would  criticize  him  for  giving  up  on 
that  most  cherished  of  all  goals,  but  I 
remember  just  a  few  years  back— in 
fact,  the  1976  Presidental  election— 
when  the  then-sitting  President,  Presi- 
dent Ford,  was  criticized  by  leaders 
from  that  side  of  the  aisle  for  bringing 
down  veto  after  veto  because  we  had 
excessive  Government  spending.  In 
this  body  the  majority  was  able  to 
override  his  veto  on  a  regular  basis, 
and  criticize  him  for  t)eing  cruel  and 
heartless,  for  not  spending  enough  of 
the  taxpayer's  money  on  those  pro- 
grams that  we  in  our  infinite  wisdom 
had  designed  for  their  l)enefit. 

Now  we  see,  as  this  President  strug- 
gles mightUy  to  bring  those  costs  of 
Government  down,  he  is  attacked  on 
the  one  hand  for  being  cruel  and 
heartless,  for  trying  to  cut  some  of 
these  programs,  and  on  the  other 
hand  for  not  doing  enough  to  balance 
the  budget.  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  you  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  Either  you  attempt  to  support 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  bririg 
spending  down  and  join  with  him  in 
that  effort,  or  you  quit  carping  from 

the  sidelines  and  criticize  him  because. 

unfortunately,  he  carmot  control  this 
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and  cannot  by  fiat  decide  in 
we  can  bring  that  spending 
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reward  their  service  by  unanimously 
passing  this  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsorlng  this  resolution  and 
urge  its  speedy  approval. 
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JOHNSTON    asked    and    was 
dermission  to  address  the  House 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
rerr  arks. ) 

.pHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
to  join  Congressman  Badham 
traducing  a  resolution  to  declare 
of  November  7  through  No- 
13.  1981,  as  "National  Disabled 
Week." 
^eaker,  tomorrow  we  celebrate 
Day— this  day  perhaps  more 
other— brings  together  the 
)f  our  Nation  in  recognition  of 
mep  and  women  who  have  served 
of  war.  We  have  made  a 
to  those  who  have  made 
sp^ial  contribution  and  we  must 
it  is  honored, 
c  isabled  veteran  is  one  of  spe- 
coiicem   to  me.  These  men  and 
have  sacrificed   and  suffered 
well-being  of  our  country  far 
we  can  ever  compensate 
can  continue,  and  should,  to 
their  interest  through  VA  ad- 
■  programs  and  benefits,  but 
never  be  able  to  fully  repay 
•  their  sacrifice. 
Sbeaker.   as  every  Member  of 
Chamber  knows,  we  have  over- 
.    passed,   and   had   signed 
legislation  directly  benefiting 
'ed  veteran.  We  have  provid- 
connected  disability  benefits 
prisoners  of  war  who  suffer 
psychosis  and  any  anxiety  state; 
increased  disability  by   11.2 
we  have  increased  the  auto- 
^llowance  for  certain  service- 
disabled     veterans     from 
$4,400  and  extended  the  eli- 
automobile  adaptive  equip- 
when    a   service-connected    dis- 
veieran  would  otherwise  be  im- 
drive;  we  have  increased  the 
adapted   housing   assistance 
$30,000  to  $32,500;  we  have 
priority  health  care  to  cer- 
veterans    exposed    to 
orange  and  radiation  at  Nagasa- 
lliroshima  along  with  subse- 
nujclear  testing;  and.  we  have  ex- 
veterans'  readjustment  ap- 
authority  for  eligible  dis- 
veHerans.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 
within  the  reigns  of 
t'ear  1982  budget  for  the  Vet- 
Apministration.    I    must    com- 
Congressmen  Montgomery  and 
for  their  leadership 
this  legislation  through  the 
Representatives  and  working 
th  the  Senate  to  insure  that 
;he  other  Chamber. 

are  proposing  to  devote  7 
he  disabled  veteran— let  us 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  4522.  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS.  1982 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4522) 
making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and,  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Dixon,  Natcher,  Stokes,  Wilson, 
Lehman,  Whitten.  Coughlin,  Green, 
Porter,  and  Conte. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C. 
November  10.  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  The  White 
House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at  5:00 
p.m.  on  Friday.  November  6,  1981  and  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
wherein  he  transmite  the  fifth  special  mes- 
sage for  Fiscal  Year  1982  under  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr.. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  nine  deferrals  totaling  $132.0 
million  and  one  proposal  to  rescind 
$20.5  million  in  budget  authority  pre- 
viously provided  by  the  Congress. 

This  group  of  deferrals  constitutes 
the  final  in  a  series  ol  actions  taken  to 
restrain  spending  of  funds  made  avail- 
able by  the  Continuing  Resolution, 
P.L.  97-51.  As  I  stated  in  my  special 
messages  of  October  20,  23,  and  29, 
these  actions  are  not  only  in  accord 
with  Congressional  Intent  to  view  the 
amounts  provided  by  the  Resolution 
as  a  ceiling,  but  are  also  necessary  to 
preserve  the  Congress'  options  to 
enact  regular  appropriations  consist- 
ent with  my  revised  budget  request 
levels  for  fiscal  1982. 

Deferrals  under  the  Continuing  Res- 
olution  are   included   in   this  special 
message  for  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, Health  and  Human  Services 
and  Transportation. 

I  am  also  proposing  to  rescind  ad- 
vance 1983  funds  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting. 

The  details  of  the  rescission  propos- 
al and  the  deferrals  are  contained  in 
the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  November  6. 
1981. 


WITHDRAWAL       OF      NAME       OF 

MEMBER     AS     COSPONSOR     OP 

H.R.   3269.   MALT  BEVERAGE  IN- 

TERBRAND  COMPETITION  ACT 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 

removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 

the  bill,  H.R.  3269,  the  Malt  Beverage 

Interbrand  Competition  Act. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 


NINE  DEFERRALS  AND  ONE  PRO- 
POSAL TO  RESCIND  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY  AMOUNT-MES- 

SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H 
DOC.  NO.  97-106) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 


THE  EVIDENCE  SHOWS  THAT 
REAGANOMICS  IS  WORKING 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hiler)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  several  weeks  we  have  increasingly 
been  reading  in  the  press  and  we  have 
been  hearing  from  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that 
Reaganomics  is  not  working,  that  the 
Republicans  are  the  party  of  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  that  inflation  is  not 
coming  down  and  that  there  is  no  pro- 
ductivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  what  is  happening.  We  have 
here  a  few  figures  which  I  think  the 
Members  will  find  very  enlightening. 

In  1976,  in  the  last  year  of  a  Repub- 
lican administration,  under  President 
Ford,  the  inflation  rate  by  the  con- 
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sumer  price  index  was  but  4.8  percent:  „  ^,  40  dav^.  and  in  jJlf^,,*?  ^ays  as^  the 

by  1977  it  had  climbed  to  6.8  percent.    LJ!!!" 11  months  the  President  has  been  in 

bv  1978  it  had  climbed  to  9  percent,  by  w    c«.  to*,  o*  c*  i««  office,  we  have  seen  a  dramatic  tum- 

PLir/.  J  i^  »    u^Tr  1 Q  o  J^o^l  onH  "«    ""    "'•    ""    1910    1*  around  in  the  major  economic  indica- 

i®\®«on^.fl''^i'"*'^l  H  ,0  A  ™»r;t^n tors.  in  interest  rates,  inflation  rates. 

by  1980  it  had  reached  12.4  percent  In  i^w™*                «     6J     9o    i3J    m    'n  productivity,  and  real  gross  national 

1981  it  is  expected  that  the  inflation    ^2»(— ,,     ,,     „    ,„    „,  .,„  product  growth. 

rate  will  end  up  being  about  9.5  per-    f„n^„z. 6«     6«     90    \2i  'in  M70  ^_  p-nAT*?  t  think  it  is  a  dramatic 

cent,  and  in  1982  it  will  drop  further.  £-§^^,^7^.     fj     H     J    -3]    zj    '.\\  eh^geTt^ rigm'Sfr^tL  a^that 

into  the  low  8s  or  the  high  7s. ^^  ^j^^j  j  ^^^^^^^  t^e  people  called  for 

That  is  a  dramatic  change  in  dlrec-  ;*  J  Jj,  'oTii"^  """^  ^^^  November,  a  movement  in  a  differ- 

tion  from  the  direction  we  had  been  .  Eu«aw  ent  dirsction.  This  very  clearly  demon-  . 

going  in  over  the  previous  4  years  of  sourtt  Camot  o(  tamomc  aokbbj.  Eonomc  intauirj.  ociito  iMi  strates  that  we  are  moving  in  that  dl- 

rapidly  rising  inflation  rates.  We  have  c*"™"" «»  *-<  f"«»«  c»»nm«  rection. 

turned  the  comer,  and  inflation  has  Mr    COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  Mr.   HILER.  There  Is  no  question 

started  to  come  down.  gentleman  yield?  about  that. 

If  we  look  at  productivity,  we  see  Mr.  HILER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  Mr.   LUNGREN.   Mr.  Speaker,  will 

that  over  the  last  4  years  productivity  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  the  gentleman  yield? 

has  had  an  absolutely  abysmal  record.  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  Mr.  HILER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 

In  1976  the  last  year  under  a  Republl-  if  the  gentleman  would  put  that  chart  the  gentleman  from  California, 

can    administration     productivity,    as  of  interest  rates  back  up  there.  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 

S^asSe^   by   output   per   hour    had  We  seem  to  be  operating  under  the  ^  ^^ank  the  gentleman  for  bringing 

Simbed  by  3  3  percent-  ?^  1977  p;oduc-  misconception  that  high  interest  rates  ^^ese  statistics  to  the  attention  of  this 

cnmoea  oy  a.a  percent,  ui  ^"^ '  »^"~"'i  „e   the   cause   of   Reaganomics.    but  hod^ 

i9T8'we  haiTn^Sative  p^oSctlvlS  *»^«"  *«  "^"^  *^  l^'^  ^^^  °"  ""T"'  ^t'seems  to  me  that  quite  often  In 
i?ILh  of  m.nn.  5  2  n^rcS?^^  1979  ™*««'  *^  ^^  ^^*'  ^"f  V*^^  opposite  is  ^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^y,  ^bout  what  is  hap- 
growth  of  minus  0.2  Percent,  in  iviv  j^  j^^  jj^g  j^j  j,  interest  rates    _-_,„„   todav    Occasionally    we   talk 

we  had  a  "«f  "^«  P;,*><*"^f  ^^  J^^^  are  the  cause  of  Cartemomic^^  .  S'w^t  hap^nld  ye^Y^rday,  but 
of  minus  0.3  percent,  and  in  1980  we  j  ^^^^^^  the  figures  for  the  prime  j  ^  ^^  ^  ^bout  what  hap- 
had  a  negative  productivity  growth  of  ^ate,  when  our  previous  President  as-  ^  ^^^  ^^^nth  or  what  happened 
minus  0.2  percent.  It  is  projected  that  gumed  office  in  1976— in  other  words,  |^j_  j.  certainly  If  it  Is  to  our  polit- 
for  1981  productivity  will  grow- by  1.4  speaking  of  what  he  inherited  from  jcai  advantage  rarely  do  we  talk  about 
percent.  This  Is  the  first  year  In  5  jerry  Ford,  the  past  Republican  Presi-  ^^^^  happened  when  we  were  in  con- 
years  that  productivity  has  grown  and  dent— show  a  prime  of  5%.  trol 

not  gone  down.  That  Is  a  dramatic  Do  I  read  that  right?  When  Presi-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  difficulties  it  seems  that 

turnabout  in  productivity.  dent  Reagan  was  inaugurated,  what  ^^^  people  are  having  is  creating  an 

The    Republicans    are    quite    often  was  the  prime  at  that  tune?  In  other  j^j^torical     perspective    in    order    to 

right  now  accused  of  being  the  party  words,  what  did  the  President  inherit  g^jju^te     today's    economic    circum- 

of  high  interest  rates.  That  is  just  not  from  Mr  Carter?  stance. 

the  case  at  all.  If  we  look  at  what  hap-  .^X' "i^^'^JJ^^  ^^^^h  T?eSS  I  think  the  gentleman  has  shown  In 

pened  to  Interest  rates  in  the  last  5  f.^^.^rlti^  hurrthink  the  ge^tlSS  graphic  detaU  the  fact  that  we  not 

years,  we  find  that  In  1976  the  average  J^Uf^in   *   LrS   Lint   fbSut  X  o^y  ^''"^  ^  ^°°^  *^  *^"^  *^  ^* 

3-moAth  Treasury  bill  rate  for  the  cal-  ^^!^«/   "^   *   «°*^   ^^^   ^'^"^   ^^^  today  but  we  have  to  see  where  the 

endar  year  was  5  percent;  In  1977  the  ^^^  poats     Yes-    what    was    the  trends  are  going.  If  one  would,  for  m- 

average  rate  was  5.3  percent;  in  1978  „r^e  a??lfe  tUne^  «^^«'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^}  ™^  f?vf^ 

the  average  rate  was  7.2  percent;  In  P'SJ    hii^    I"    ^^''^   '^e   average  ^^at  is  pictured  there  and  suggest  that 

1979   the   average   3-month  Treasury  ^^e  rate  for  the  year  was  6.84  per-  PYiJ^Pi,i"'h'Tife  alever  Sa^s  ?o  a 

bill  rate  was  10  percent:  m  1980  the  av-  ^^^t;  in  1977  the  average  prime  rate  ^tie^L^n  the  biv    oie  woS 

erage  3-month  Treasury  bill  rate  was  ^^  ggS  percent.  In  1978  the  average  f^^^,'^JXr^l\u^%weranTif 

11.5  percent;  and  on  January  1.  1981.  prime  rate  was  9.06;  In  1979  the  aver-  ^^f  j^^Jf^^  S?e  of  a  oattenl'iho  i 

the   3-month   Treasury   bill  rate  was  Ige  prime  rate  was  12.67  percent;  in  f"^^^/?^^^  fjf  a  ireaJ  In  the  fever 

14.7  percent.  Under  the  last  auction  198O  the  average  prime  was  15^27  per-  ^- °„"g^  ^^he ^v?rS  l^iSt  om  thS 

that  came  out  yesterday,  the  3-month  cent;  and  on  the  first  day  of  January  ^  o^e  °y^«^^i^^^^^^°'healthy.  not 

Treasury  bill  rate  had  fallen  to  11.1  thlsyear.  20  days  before  the  Resident  'S^iT^thelX  is  Sely  healthy  but 

percent.  For  the  first  time  In  5  years  took  office,  the  pnme  rate  was  21  5  ^^^^  ^^^^^    .^  ^^^  ^.^   physiological 

we  see  the  Treasury  bill  rates  going  percent.  The  pnme  rate  today  is  n  ^^^^^    ^^e  going  in  the  right  direc- 

''Twe^Sof  aYthe  real  gross  national  "^^^^'^ZZ^iiST^fl^^lhi  """happen   to   think   that  when  we 

product  growth,  we  see  that  in  1976  t^.  ^^i^^^^  Cf  ratS   aSS  )^  SS  come  here  and  listen  to  those  who 

?eal  GNP  climbed  to  5.4  percent;  in  *Je'^t  StTthe%r  L  Ste  ^  wel^  would    suggest,    as    was    mentioned 

1977  the  real  GNP  growth  climbed  5.5  see  it  ™^"|P^^^^  S>ea>^er    I  think  before,  that  the  interest  rates  bemg  at 

percent:  but  from  that  point  on.  GNP  the  chart  and  these  statistics,  which  H  polnts-that  Is  the  prime-are  the 

went  down  in  terms  of  growth  rates:  ^1  irrefutaSe.  present  quite  a  differ-  direct  result  of  the  Reagan  admuus- 

4.8  percent  m  1978;  3.2  percent  m  1979;  ^it  Sre  thaS  what  I  read  every  Oration,  we  shoud  say  two  thmgs^Y^ 

m  1980,  a  negative  rate  of  0.2  percent,  n^orning  In  the  newspaper  and  what  I  they   are.   No.    l-J^ut-   No-    t,Jt^^ 

It  is  projected  that  in  1981,  the  year  ^"'^^  television,  that  somehow  high  would  they  have  been  had  it  not  been 

we  are  in  now,  we  will  have  a  real  GNP  interest   rates   are   the   fault   of   the  for  Reaganomics?                    u„„„^n^ri 

of  9.1  percent.  Once  again,  for  the  first  Reagan    policies.    This    very    clearly  "  ^^  ^.^^  to  look  at  what  happened 

time  m  5  years,  real  GNP  Is  on  the  demonstrates  it  is  just  the  opposite.  as  a  Predictor  of  what  w^ll  happen  m 

climb  and  not  going  down.  Mr.  HILER.  That  Is  clearly  the  case,  the  '";"^«'  »t  f^ems  to  me  one  ought 

I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  the  fol-  And  I  think  if  we  wanted  to  make  a  ^o  look  at  what  the  Cax^r^m^^^^ 

lowing  Chart  Which  summarizes  my  re-  real  ^^-^Jr^^sjro^^^^^  has  -n^-   --1  ^ofjhe  ^part^^^their 
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the  House— was  able  to  do 
they  were  able  to  do  to  us  or 
you  will,  over  their  4-year 
time. 

D  1230 

If  anyi  \ne  would  look  at  those  inter- 
est rates,  they  would  see  that  the  in- 
terest ra  ;es  virtually  tripled  over  a  4  V4- 
year  peiiod  of  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  haq  President  Ford  suggested  in 
If  you  elect  my  worthy  ad- 
I  will  tell  you  that  in  four 
will  manage  to  triple  interest 
rates."  vie  would  have  heard  tremen- 
dous SCI  earns  around  this  Chamber 
that  President  Ford  was  being  unfair, 
was  talking  through  his  hat. 
was  suggesting  that  certain 
hobgobliis  of  economic  activity  would 
take  over  and  take  what  was  basically 
a  healthy  economy  at  the  time  and 
throw  it  nto  a  trash  basket. 

No  onii  even  asserted  that.  If  one 
were  to  ^ggest  in  1976.  with  an  infla- 
of  4.8  percent,  that  we  would 
under  the  careful  control  of 
the  majdrity  party  In  the  Senate  and 
the  Houiie  and  controlling  the  White 
House,  tfiat  somehow  they  would  be 
short  period  of  time  to  bring 
4.8  percent  inflation  rate  up 
to  doubl(  i-digit  inflation,  and.  in  some 
cases,  feiir  of  going  to  20  and  30  per- 
cent, again  you  would  have  been  ac- 
the  very  least,  of  political  hy- 
exaggeration.  demagoguery 
even.  Maybe  we  should  have  engaged 
in  a  litth  bit  of  that  4  or  5  years  ago. 
But  I  ain  afraid  if  we  had.  people 
would  ha  ire  said: 

"Now,  lij  ten,  you  cannot  do  that.  Let  us  be 
reasonable.  We  are  going  to  take  control, 
after  the  !  Republicans  have  been  in  control 
of  the  White  House  for  two  terms,  and  we 
are  going  to  do  what  we  think  should  be 
done  to  right  the  problems  of  the  econo- 
my." 

So  wha ;  do  we  have?  We  have  got  in- 
terest rat  Bs  going  through  the  roof,  we 
inflation  rates  going  through 
And   I   think   perhaps   the 


tion  rate 
manage, 


able  in  a 
us  from 


cused,  at 
perbole. 


have  got 
the   roof, 

most  imdortant  and  telling  document 
that  the  gentleman  has  presented  is 
the  productivity  chart.  You  do  not 
have  to  l>e  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  conservative  or  a  liberal,  or 
even  an  efconomist  of  much  knowledge, 
to  suggest  that  if  we  are  going  to  right 
the  economy,  whatever  ills  we  have  in 
the  economy,  you  have  got  to  do 
things  w  lich  result  in  some  sort  of 
positive  g  rowth  in  productivity. 

That  is  particularly  true  as  we  move 
into  a  m)re  competitive  environment 
in  the  international  marketplace.  Ev- 
eryone h(!re  is  for  productivity.  To  be 
for  productivity  is  to  be  for  mother- 
hood, for  apple  pie  and  the  American 
flag.  I  ha  /e  yet  to  hear  anyone  on  the 
floor  of  t  le  House  say  that  we  are  not 
for  prod  activity  growth.  Nor  do  I 
think  anji  body  in  his  right  mind  would 
not  be.  S )  we  are  all  for  it.  The  ques- 
tion is:  H(  »w  do  you  get  it? 


Now.  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who 
are  criticizing  what  this  administra- 
tion is  attempting  to  do  have  the 
burden  of  proof  of  showing  and  estab- 
lishing with  some  certainty.  No.  1. 
that  what  is  going  on  now  is  not  work- 
ing; and  No.  2,  that  they  have  a  better 
idea. 

Now,  what  better  way  to  judge  their 
idea  than  to  look  back  on  their  track 
record?  And  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  see 
that  in  a  period  of  4V4  years  they  were 
able  to  bring  us  from  productivity 
growth  in  a  positive  sense  from  3.3 
percent  down  to  3  coiisecutive  years  of 
negative  productivity  growth.  Frankly. 
I  think  only  economists  can  figure  out 
what  negative  productivity  growth 
means.  To  most  of  us,  that  is  a  contra- 
diction, because  we  know  it  means  it  is 
going  down  rather  than  up. 

Now,  we  had  three  years  of  that.  I 
would  like  to  see  someone  who  is  now 
criticizing  this  administration— in  fact. 
I  think  we  ought  to  challenge  the 
leadership  of  the  other  side— to  come 
to  the  floor  and  show  us  how  that 
track  record  is  one  that  they  can  be 
proud  of  and.  No.  2,  how  they  were 
going  to  arrest  that  trend. 

I  have  sat  here  day  after  day  or  in 
my  office  listening  to  the  1  minutes 
and  the  special  orders  and  the  special 
time  taken  toward  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  I  have  yet  to  hear 
one  new  idea  different  from  what  they 
did  in  the  previous  administration. 

That  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  have  got  to  accept  those  fig- 
ures and.  somehow,  show  us  why  3 
years  of  back-to-back  negative  produc- 
tivity growth  are  preferable  to  what 
we  are  having  now.  And  now,  even  as 
we  are  in  a  period  of  time  that  the 
President  has  referred  to  as  a  reces- 
sion—a simple  economic  definition  is 
two  consecutive  quarters  of  negative 
GNP  growth— even  taking  that  into 
account,  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, which  is  not  a  Republican  organi- 
zation or  a  White  House  organization 
but  a  bipartisan  operation  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  las  oaid  in  their 
most  recent  figures.  "We  will  have 
productivity  growth  in  a  positive  sense 
for  this  year." 

Now  when  you  have  those  figures,  it 
seems  to  me  you  have  to  show,  if  you 
are  going  to  criticize  what  we  are 
doing  now.  how  you  do  a  better  job.  I 
have  waited  in  vain  to  hear  that.  And  I 
think  the  opposition  has  the  obliga- 
tion to  try  and  present  that  to  us.  be- 
cause one  of  the  things  that  we  owe 
the  American  people  is  that  we  are  not 
here  merely  to  mirror  the  public  opin- 
ion for  1  second  or  1  minute.  Hopeful- 
ly, we  are  here  to  extend  some  leader- 
ship and  indicate  to  the  American 
people  that,  since  they  have  sent  us 
here  full  time,  and  since  we  have 
staffs,  and  since  we  are  presumably  in- 
telligent, we  will  take  the  time  to  look 
back  into  the  figures  and  find  out 
what  the  historical  pattern  has  been 


so  that  we  can  make  reasoned  Judg- 
ments about  the  future. 

One  of  the  things  that  probably  all 
of  this  points  up  to  is  the  real  loss  that 
the  Washington  community  sustained 
when  it  lost  the  Washington  Star.  We 
at  least  during  that  period  of  time  had 
an  opportunity  for  some  competition 
from  one  of  the  major  media  outlets  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularly 
centered  here  in  the  U.S.  Capital,  to 
talk  about  some  very  different  ideas 
and  thoughts  and  particularly  to  at 
least  give  some  notion  of  understand- 
ing to  what  this  administration  is  at- 
tempting to  do.  I  think  that  as  we  talk 
over  the  next  few  weeks  and  months 
to  end  this  year,  we  ought  to  require 
that  the  debate  be  centered  on  the 
facts  and  the  historical  context  of  the 
economy  and  say: 

Certainly,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  an  In- 
flation rate  of  9V4  percent,  but  we  sure  think 
it  is  preferable  to  13«!  percent.  We  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  prime  interest  rate  of  17 
percent,  but  it  Is  sure  better  than  20  per- 
cent. We  are  not  satisfied  with  a  productivi- 
ty growth  figure  of  a  little  over  1  percent, 
but  it  is  better  than  three  years  of  negative 
growth. 

Let  us  just  try  and  focus  the  debate 
on  what  we  are  going  to  do  to  bring 
this  country  forward.  One  of  the 
things  that  strikes  me  is  that  we  do 
not  really  have  an  economic  problem 
at  the  present  time;  we  have  a  political 
problem.  And  a  political  problem  is 
brought  on  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
congressional  elections  next  year, 
which  require  us  sometimes  to  be  so 
concerned  about  how  the  economy 
may  appear  precisely  at  one  particular 
date,  such  that  we  jockey  into  position 
to  take  the  best  political  advantage  as 
we  go  into  our  reelection  bids.  And  we 
all  suffer  from  that  problem. 

I  was  speaking  with  a  group  of  busi- 
nessmen today,  and  they  told  me  that 
there  was  a  nationwide  poll  of  busi- 
nessmen taken  which  suggests  that 
the  greatest  fear  in  the  business  com- 
munity of  America  is  that  we  will  be 
inconsistent  in  our  governmental  poli- 
cies as  they  affect  the  economy.  That 
is  their  biggest  fear,  because  they  have 
seen  on-again  off-again  stimulation  by 
Government  entry  into  the  bond 
market,  by  the  Government  attempt- 
ing to  throw  out  more  dollars  into  the 
system,  by  any  number  of  things.  And 
I  think  we  ought  to  caution  those  who 
are  getting  a  little  concerned,  who 
remind  me,  I  think  as  I  have  said  here 
once  before,  of  rookies  coming  up  into 
the  big  leagues  and  trying  to  bat 
against  Nolan  Ryan  for  the  first 
time— you  wonder  if  that  high,  hard 
fast  ball  is  going  to  hit  the  catcher's 
mit  before  it  might  grace  your  sleeve, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  get,  as  is  some- 
times referred  to.  jelly-legged  in  the 
batter's  box— whether  we  ought  to 
take  pause  and  think  about  the  fact 
that  barely  40  days  into  the  new  eco- 
nomic policy,  does  it  make  much  sense 
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to  say  to  the  economic  community. 
"We  are  talking  about  retrenching,  we 
are  talking  about  doing  a  U-turn,  we 
are  talking  about  canceling  the  tax  cut 
proposal,  we  are  talking  about  post- 
poning the  tax  cut  bill,  we  are  talking 
about  reversing  what  we  did  in 
August?" 

I  mean  if  you  really  sit  down  and 
think  about  it.  does  that  make  much 
sense?  Is  that  the  kind  of  clue  we  want 
to  give  to  the  American  people,  wheth- 
er they  are  business  people  or  whether 
they  are  laborers?  And  it  seems  to  me 
passing  strange,  at  least,  to  suggest 
that,  while  we  can  afford  the  business 
tax  cuts,  we  cannot  afford  them  for 
the  working  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica. That  would  be  the  biggest  travesty 
in  this  whole  thing.  Above  and  beyond 
the  politics  of  it,  if  for  some  reason  be- 
cause we  did  not  take  the  time  to  look 
at  a  historical  perspective  and  estab- 
lish where  we  are,  where  we  have  been 
and  where  we  want  to  go.  that  we 
would  throw  away  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America  and  say.  "No.  you 
carmot  afford  to  have  a  tax  cut  this 
year,  you  cannot  afford  to  have  one 
for  the  next  6  months,  we  will  give  one 
to  business,  and  we  will  have  business 
as  usual  here  in  Washington,  D.C." 

Lastly.  I  would  just  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  biggest  problem  I 
have  heard  expressed  on  the  floor  re- 
cently by  some  new  converts,  evident- 
ly, to  the  idea  of  a  balanced  budget 
being  a  good  thing  is  the  fact  that  the 
receipts  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  dropping,  in  terms  of  taxes. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  they  are 
dropping  is  that  the  inflation  rate  is 
dropping  faster  than  we  predicted. 

Is  that  not  a  terrible  thing?  Inflation 
is  going  down  faster  than  we  wanted  it 
to  and,  therefore,  people  are  not  being 
thrown  into  higher  tax  brackets  and 
giving  more  of  their  money  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  a  positive  thing.  And  our  re- 
sponse to  that  ought  to  be:  How  can 
we  continue  that,  how  can  we  increase 
that,  how  can  we  accelerate  that  mood 
and  that  direction,  rather  than  how  do 
we  stop  it  and  how  does  it  stampede  us 
into  unreasonable,  illogical,  although 
politically  attractive,  retreat. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  time 
he  has  taken  and  I  thank  him  for 
bringing  these  figures  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  HILER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  this  tremendous 
contribution,  not  only  to  this  session 
here  today,  but  for  his  unflinching 
work  to  bring  these  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  so  that  we  are  all 
operating  from  the  same  base  and  we 
have  a  historical  perspective  of  where 
we  have  been.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  thank  him  for  his  tre- 
mendous contribution. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HILER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  am  anxious  for  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  to  continue 
with  his  presentation,  which  I  think  is 
long  overdue  not  only  for  the  Con- 
gress but  for  the  American  people. 
The  gentleman  from  California  raised 
a  very  telling  point,  as  to  the  media 
here  in  the  Capital  City,  specifically, 
the  Washington  Post.  Yesterday,  an 
article  discussing  whether  or  not  the 
Reaganomics  bubble  had  burst.  Now, 
for  those  of  us  who  have  even  a  minus- 
cule understanding  as  to  the  40  days 
that  the  Reagan  economic  program 
has  been  in  place  and  can  look  at  the 
figures  that  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana is  presenting  to  the  American 
people,  an  interest  rate  that  4  years 
ago  was  IVs.  percent,  that  underwent  a 
more  thsm  300-percent  increase  during 
the  previous  administration,  and  al- 
ready is  dropping  significantly,  from 
2'/2  percent  in  January  down  to  17  per- 
cent yesterday.  A  program  that  took 
an  inflation  rate,  as  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned,  in  1976  of  4.8  percent, 
quadrupled  it  by  the  time  the  Carter 
administration  left  office  some 
months  ago.  and  already  we  see  it 
dropping  down  to  less  than  double 
digits.  Then  to  discuss,  to  even  place 
on  the  front  page  of  the  newspaper 
the  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  bubble  had  burst,  after  that  kind 
of  progress  in  these  few  months  to 
come  that  far. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  I  wish  him  to  continue  here 
and  to  share  what  needs  to  be  said  and 
what  has  needed  to  be  said  for  some 
weeks  now  as  to  the  progress  that  is 
now  being  made  with  the  leadership 
that  has  come  to  Washington  in  the 
last  few  months. 

Mr.  HILER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  his  contribution.  There 
is  no  question,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  mentioned,  interest  rates 
are  still  too  high,  inflation  rates  are 
still  too  high,  productivity  growth  is 
not  enough,  real  gross  national  prod- 
uct growth  is  not  enough.  But  the 
question  is:  Where  have  we  come 
from?  Where  are  we  going? 

I  think  that  if  we  look  at  the  indica- 
tors, as  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  said,  if  we  look  at  the  indicators  as 
to  what  has  happened  in  the  last  11 
months,  the  Republicans  and  the 
President  are  delivering  on  their  cam- 
paign pledge  to  bring  down  interest 
rates,  to  bring  down  inflation,  to  in- 
crease real  gross  national  product  and 
to  increase  productivity.  I  think  that 
we  have  to  be  careful  not  to  get  lost  in 
the  mire.  We  have  to  realize  where  we 
have  been,  the  very  tragic  4  years  that 
we  have  just  been  through  economi- 
cally. We  are  not  going  to  turn  this 
around  overnight,  but  we  have  made  a 
distinct  effort  to  move  it  into  a  posi- 
tive direction  for  the  first  time  in 
many,  many  years. 


I  noted  last  evening,  when  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  watch  TV  a  little  bit 
and  Alan  Greenspan  was  on,  they  were 
asking  him  whether  the  investment 
community  in  New  York  was  discour- 
aged with  the  President's  policies,  and 
he  said.  "Why.  heavens,  no."  He  said, 
in  fact,  the  investment  conmiimity  in 
New  York  is  very,  very  happy  with 
what  the  President  has  been  doing. 
Their  concern  is  with  what  the  Con- 
gress is  doing.  As  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  said,  the  lack  of  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  go  in  and  make  further  ef- 
forts necessary  in  cutting  budgets  has 
the  investment  community  discour- 
aged, and  it  certainly  is  not  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  I  hope  that  we  in  the 
Congress  take  heed  to  that,  we  look  to 
where  we  have  come,  and  we  take  our 
leadership  and  continue  to  push  for 
the  Presidents  program  for  economic 
recovery. 


D  1245 
WHAT  SHOULD  DEMOCRATS  DO? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  spoke  to  the  Woman's  National 
Democratic  Club  here  in  Washington, 
on  the  subject  "What  Should  Demo- 
crats Do?"  The  text  of  my  remarks  fol- 
lows: 

The  House  of  Reaganomics  is  tumbling 
down. 

Last  spring  there  were  glowing  predictions 
of  low  interest  rates,  rapid  economic 
growth,  and  the  new  prosperity  that  would 
usher  in  a  new  Republican  era.  All  has  dis- 
appeared in  the  autumn  chill  of  high  inter- 
est rates  and  recession. 

Last  spring,  we  Democrats  were  figures  of 
fun  to  our  foes  and  of  pathos  to  our 
friends— a  party  in  disarray,  void  of  ideas, 
helpless  against  the  Reagan  juggernaut. 

Today,  the  public  and  the  press  are  turn- 
ing back  in  our  direction.  They  are  asking, 
what  are  we  going  to  do,  what  alternatives 
do  we  offer,  how  are  we  going  to  save  the 
Nation  from  this  Administration? 

We  Democrats  must  rise  to  this  responsi- 
bility. But  we  must  do  so  within  the  context 
and  the  constraints  of  our  new  role— the 
role  which  was  dictated  to  us  by  our  defeat 
in  the  election  of  1980  for  the  Presidency 
and  for  the  control  of  the  Senate. 

We  are  not  the  party  of  government.  We 
are  the  party  of  opix)sition.  It  is  not  within 
our  power  or  our  resr>onsibility  to  make  over 
every  pronouncement,  every  decision,  every 
appointment,  or  every  detail  of  legislative 
draftsmanship  executed  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. When  we  try,  as  we  did  in  at- 
tempting to  replace  Reagan's  tax  cut  mon- 
strosity with  one  of  our  own  last  summer, 
we  merely  make  ourselves  look  foolish,  and 
get  handed  an  embarrassing  defeat  into  the 
bargain. 

Our  role  in  this  new  era,  like  it  or  not,  is 
twofold. 

We  must,  as  the  party  of  opposition,  learn 
how  to  oppose  the  Administration  in  its  var- 
ious works.  This  means  we  should  craft  good 
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alternatives  to  the  legislation  which  the  Ad- 
ministraljion  puts  forward,  and  advance  that 
legislation  which  the  Administration  puts 
forward,  and  advance  that  legislation  in  the 
knowledge  that  we  do  not  have  the  votes  to 
prevail.  \s  an  example,  take  the  Udall- 
Obey-Reiiss  tax  cut  substitute  which  would 
have  produced  a  balanced  budget  and  lower 
interest  lates  in  Fiscal  Year  1982.  This  was 
a  clean  a  id  dramatic  alternative  to  Reagan- 
omics.  It  was  an  alternative  that  command- 
ed the  support  of  a  majority  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  E>emocratic  Party.  But  in 
putting  i;  forward,  we  were  under  no  Illu- 
sions thai .  we  would  prevail. 

Second,  we  must  prepare  the  ground  for 
our  returp.  in  1984,  to  power  as  the  Party  of 
Government.  This  means  we  cannot  sit  back 
and  wait  j  complacently  whUe  the  Republi- 
cans and  ithe  Republic  collapse.  We  must  be 
meeting,  thinking,  writing,  and  speaking 
out.  But  fre  must  recognize  that  we  can  only 
accept  thfc  responsibility  of  governing  when 
we  have  ;he  power  of  government;  and  we 
won't  hai  e  that,  at  the  earliest,  before  Jan- 
uary. 1981 1. 

What  or  the  damage  and  the  dangers  be- 
tween now  and  then?  They  are  very  real. 
Because  i  am  an  optimist  by  nature.  1  ob- 
serve that  in  past  years  even  Republican 
Administi  ations  have  shown  the  flexibility, 
the  wit,  a  id  the  nerve  to  shift  course  before 
hitting  th  b  rocks. 

After  a  1,  who  was  the  leader  who.  con- 
fronted by  a  recession,  loosened  monetary 
policy  and  fiscal  policy,  and  combined  it 
with  an  nflation-fighting  incomes  policy? 
Who  stalled  the  SALT  talks  to  stop  the 
arms  race?  Who  courageoiisly  went  to 
Peking  an  d  Moscow,  and  so  changed  the  po- 
litical alig  riments  of  the  world? 

Let  me  make  one  thing  perfectly  clear.  I 
am  not  suggesting  a  Bring  Back  Nixon 
movemeni .  I  am  suggesting  that  a  change  of 
course  woiild  be  good  for  both  the  Republic 
and  the  Republicans. 

But  th<  chances  of  a  change  of  course 
before  19J  4  are,  to  say  the  least,  minimal. 

So  whai  of  the  long  run?  Where  should 
the  Demicrats  be  going?  What  kind  of 
Party  should  we  be?  I  believe  our  historic 
mission,  s;t  in  sharp  relief  against  the  per- 
formance of  this  Administration,  is  clear. 
And  our  h  Istoric  opportunity  is  great. 

In  dom>stic  policy,  this  Administration 
represents  inequality  and  stagnation,  to- 
gether wi;h  environmental  desolation  and 
the  exploitation  of  the  worker  and  con- 
sumer. We  Democrats  should  once  again 
take  up  tl  e  banner  of  equality  and  growth, 
and  of  environmental,  worker,  and  con- 
sumer pro  ;ection. 

In  foreii  n  policy,  this  Administration  em- 
bodies the  illusion  that  all  problems  can  be 
resolved  t  irough  armed  might.  An  ugly  re- 
alpolitik  turns  us  away  from  our  commit- 
ment to  hi  unan  rights  and  democratic  devel- 
opment aound  the  world.  We  Democrats 
should  mi  ike  ourselves  the  party  of  arms 
control,  ot  negotiation,  of  human  rights, 
and  of  woi  Idwide  democracy. 

Of  all  the  jewels  in  this  Democratic 
crown,  I  lielieve  that  our  traditional  com- 
mitment t  >  the  ideal  of  equality  still  shines 
the  bright  (st.  I  believe  that  a  renewal  of  our 
commitme  it  to  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
income,  w(!alth,  and  opportunity  represents 
our  best  hope  for  establishing  ourselves  as 
the  party  of  the  far-sighted  alternative  to 
Mr.  Reagan's  policies— and,  in  direct  conse- 
quence, th  ;  party  of  government  in  1985. 

Look  at  how  the  income,  wealth,  and 
power  of  (lur  country  has  been  dlwled  up 
from  1929  to  today.  Prom  1929  to  1967.  the 


national  income  greatly  increased.  And  the 
middle  class— workers  and  moderate-Income 
professionals,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
one-fifth  of  a  nation— increased  their  share 
of  the  national  income  pie  by  an  astounding 
11  percent,  taking  the  Increased  share  from 
the  top  20  percent  of  the  nation's  income  re- 
ceivers. A  stimulative  economy,  low  interest 
rates,  and  progressive  taxation  all  helped  to 
bring  about  this  happy  combination  of  over- 
all growth  and  an  increased  share  for  the 
middle  class.  This  was  not  Robin  Hood 
taking  from  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor; 
rather,  it  was  increasing  the  total  share  for 
all,  and  shifting  some  of  it  from  the  top  to 
the  middle  class.  This  was  a  glimpse  of 
equality,  and  it  worked. 

But.  in  1967,  came  the  big  war  in  Vietnam. 
And  from  that  day  through  the  Carter  era, 
we  have  seen  the  national  pie  grow  more 
slowly.  We  have  also  seen  the  middle  class 
lose  a  large  part  of  its  gains  back  to  the  20 
percent  at  the  top.  Beset  by  inflation  and 
stagnation,  the  middle  class  saw  its  earnings 
lag  behind  consimier  prices,  while  dividend 
income,  interest  income,  and  executive 
income  leaped  ahead.  Middle-class  people 
enjoyed  neither  the  transfer  payments  of 
the  poor  nor  the  tax  loopholes  of  the  rich. 
Increasingly,  the  middle  class,  seeing  its 
income  share  declining  in  favor  of  those  at 
the  top.  grew  bitter  with  government.  It 
voted  for  Ronald  Reagan  in  droves. 

And  now,  a  year  after  Mr.  Reagan's  elec- 
tion, the  position  of  the  middle  class  is  dete- 
riorating at  an  even  faster  rate.  Not  only  is 
the  pie  not  growing— ever  since  last  April, 
our  Gross  National  Product  in  real  terms 
has  actually  been  declining!  And  the  share 
of  the  middle  class  in  the  smaller  pie  has 
also  been  declining! 

This  decline  in  equality  flows  Inevitably 
from  the  nature  of  Reaganomics.  Listen  to 
the  words  of  George  Gilder,  leading  theore- 
tician of  Reaganomics:  "A  successful  econo- 
my depends  on  the  proliferation  of  the  rich. 
Forget  the  idea  of  overcoming  inequality  by 
redistribution." 

Reagan's  spending  cuts  not  only  rip  the 
safety  net  of  the  poor,  but  deprive  the 
middle  class  of  the  clean  air  and  water,  the 
economic  development,  and  the  cultural 
programs  which  were  of  particular  interest 
to  them. 

Reagan's  reductions  in  the  individual  and 
corporate  income  tax,  and  in  gift  and  estate 
taxes,  are  of  little  avail  to  the  inflation-be- 
deviled middle-class  worker,  though  they 
promise  huge  bonanzas  for  those  at  the  top 
of  the  economic  ladder. 

Reagan's  super-tight  money,  coupled  with 
Reagan  super-large  Treasury  deficits,  mean 
a  never-ending  regime  of  cruelly  high  inter- 
est rates  that  particularly  hurt  mJddle-class 
people— the  small  businessman,  the  farmer, 
the  homeowner,  the  automobile  buyer,  and 
the  borrower  for  education  and  health. 

The  Reagan  program,  even  in  the  short 
run.  obviously  is  not  working.  Of  its  four  pil- 
lars, tight  money  and  relaxed  regulation 
have  been  in  place  since  last  January;  the 
Reagan  budget  was  approved  in  May,  and 
the  Reagan  tax  reduction  in  early  August. 
President  Reagan  repeatedly  promised  that 
the  mere  enactment  of  his  tax  program 
would  produce  a  great  surge  of  prosperity. 
Instead,  we  have  seen  half  a  million  Ameri- 
cans lose  their  jobs  in  the  last  two  months; 
the  big  capital  boom  has  become  a  capital 
bust;  the  stock  and  bond  markets  are  in 
deep  distress;  we  have  a  Reagan-made  high- 
interest-rate  recession,  and  now  the  deficits 
will  be  greater  than  ever. 


And  what  lies  ahead  for  this  Administra- 
tion is  likely  to  be  more  of  the  same— floun- 
dering. 

The  supply-sider's  quick-fix  solutions  are 
discredited.  They  are  now  talking  about 
raising  taxes— only  they  don't  use  that 
word;  instead  they  call  it  revenue  enhance- 
ment. They  are  urging  this  country  to  go  on 
a  gold  standard— which  would  be  of  assist- 
ance mainly  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  South 
Africa,  the  world's  leading  gold  producers. 
Failure,  apparently,  has  gone  to  their  heads. 
We  will  get  out  of  the  current  recession, 
sooner  or  later.  But  ending  the  recession  is 
not  enough.  Reaganism,  long-term,  means 
pushing  the  country  away  from  equality 
and  toward  inequality.  And  that  shift  in 
American  history  is  both  Mr.  Reagan's 
Nemesis  and  the  Democrats'  historic  o'ppor- 
tunlty. 

What  does  ending  the  goal  of  greater 
equality  mean  to  the  millions  of  blacks  in 
this  country  who  struggle  toward  first-class 
citizenship.  What  does  it  mean  to  millions 
of  young  people,  many  of  them  highly  edu- 
cated, unable  to  find  a  decent  job? 

What  does  it  mean  for  the  outlook  on  life 
of  middle-Americans  whose  instincts  are 
generous,  and  who  have  in  the  past  support- 
ed programs  to  help  the  poor  at  home  and 
abroad  because  they  know  that  they  weren't 
being  lost  in  the  shuffle? 

Without  the  goal  of  equality,  liberty  and 
fraternity  themselves  are  diminished.  How 
can  you  be  truly  free,  or  truly  fraternal,  in  a 
society  where  meanness  is  enshrined  and 
class  divisions  sharpened? 

That  is  why  the  emerging  Democratic  al- 
ternative must  have  as  its  centerpiece  a 
return  to  Thomas  Jefferson's  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  ideal  of  equality. 

A  shift  away  from  Mr.  Reagan's  inequality 
must  include— 

At  home,  we  need  a  policy  of  growth-plus- 
equity— a  larger  pie,  with  the  pieces  more 
fairly  distributed.  Our  overall  product  must 
be  enlarged  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality. 
Included  in  our  industrial  policy  must  be  a 
new  emphasis  on  fostering  public/private 
cooperation  in  the  development  of  new  in- 
dustries. We  should  not  try  to  pick  "win- 
ners", nor  "losers",  but  pick  catalysts— in- 
dustries whose  development,  like  the  rail- 
roads of  old,  the  steel  of  the  early  20th  cen- 
tury, the  semiconductors  of  today,  underlies 
economic  growth  and  development  general- 
ly. Some  examples  for  tomorrow's  economy: 
high-speed  passenger  rail;  clean,  safe  and  ef- 
ficient coal;  and  rebuilding  infrastructure  of 
our  cities  and  towns.  These  can  be  rebuilt,  if 
government  sets  the  climate,  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  goes  to  work  to  do  it. 

To  fight  inflation  and  thus  make  growth 
possible,  and  to  promote  equality,  we  need 
an  anti-inflationary  social  contract  between 
government  and  labor.  Such  a  contract 
would  trade  restraint  on  the  part  of  labor 
for  fair  and  equal  treatment  by  government 
over  the  whole  range  of  economic  and  social 
issues. 

Abroad,  our  policy  must  shift  to  one  based 
on  peace  and  human  rights.  This  Adminis- 
tration is  pursuing  a  reckless  international 
policy  that  is  rapidly  destroying  30  years  of 
consensus  between  the  United  States  and 
our  allies. 

Our  evident  lack  of  interest  in  arms  con- 
trol is  fostering  a  wave  of  neutralism  in 
Europe.  This  poses  a  huge  danger  to  the 
international  structure  of  peace.  The 
answer  is  arms  control  negotiation,  here  and 
now.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  altruism.  It  is 
vital  to  sustaining  the  global  leadership  po- 
sition of  the  United  States. 
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In  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Administration  is 
launching  into  a  military  build-up  of  gigan- 
tic dimensions,  and  incalculable  risks.  All 
this  is  being  done  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  as  the  Constitution  requires. 

In  Latin  America  and  Africa,  the  Adminis- 
tration is  aligned  with  the  forces  of  dark- 
ness against  the  forces  of  history.  This  path 
leads  to  embitterment  and  alienation  from 
the  eventual  rulers  of  these  unhappy  lands. 
We  must  change  course,  and  restore  our 
commitment  to  human  rights  and  democra- 
cy. 

That  is  the  old-time  religion  to  which  we 
must  return,  at  home  and  abroad— progress, 
equality,  human  rights,  and  peace.  It  was 
good  for  Thomas  Jefferson,  it  was  good  for 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  it's  good  for  you 
and  me.* 


to  them.  I  give  my  personal  pledge  to 
not  only  honor  these  veterans,  but  to 
devote  my  best  efforts  toward  insuring 
that  the  most  tangible  form  of  appre- 
ciation continue  for  them  and  their 
beneficiaries. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
that  pledge.* 


VETERANS  DAY  1981 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  Nation  observes  Veterans  Day 
tomorrow,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  casting  our  minds  back  to  an- 
other day  more  than  60  years  ago.  On 
that  day.  on  the  11th  hour  of  the  11th 
day  of  the  11th  month  of  that  year, 
the  silence  of  the  guns  signaled  to  the 
world  that  the  first  truly  world  war 
had  ended.  People  everywhere— victo- 
rious and  vanquished  alike— prayed 
that  the  conflict  now  ended  would 
have  been  the  war  to  end  all  wars. 

It  was  not  to  be.  This  Nation  alone 
has  been  involved  in  three  major  wars 
since  Armistice  Day  1918— World  War 
II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  We  have  con- 
tinued to  honor  the  veterans  of  that 
First  World  War,  and  we  have  added 
to  the  roles  of  those  who  served  their 
country  veterans  of  later  wars.  Tomor- 
row we  will  offer  thanks  to  more  than 
30  million  living  veterans,  as  well  as  to 
the  memories  of  those  who  are  no 
longer  with  us. 

Recent  memory  tells  us  that  not  all 
American  wars  were  "popular,"  Korea 
enjoyed  only  grudging  support,  and  we 
all  know  what  happened  with  Viet- 
nam. But  in  each  of  these  involve- 
ments abroad.  Americans  served  hon- 
orably and  well,  attempting  to  carry 
out  their  country's  intent  to  preserve 
freedom  and  to  deter  aggression 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  honor 
all  American  veterans,  living  and  dead, 
on  November  11.  It  is  because  of  their 
service  that  we  enjoy  the  freedoms 
which  we  now  have  in  these  perilous 
times.  It  is  further  fitting  that  we  con- 
tinue to  honor  the  dictum  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  "To  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow,  and  his  orphan."  The  Congress 
continues  to  assure  veterans,  as  well  as 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives  in  battle  or  died  of  a 
disability  resulting  from  their  service, 
that  the  benefits  mandated  by  a  grate- 
ful nation  will  continue  to  be  available 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE   TO    HOLD    HEARING     ON 
RACIALLY       MOTIVATED       VIO- 
liENCE  AGAINST  MINORITIES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers) 
Ls  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Justice  will  hold  its  third 
in  a  series  of  hearings  concerning  ra- 
cially motivated  violence  against  mi- 
norities on  Thursday.   November   12. 
1981. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room 
2141.  Ray  bum  House  Qffice  Building, 
and  will  commence  at  9:30  a.m. 

Testimony  will  be  received  from  the 
following  witnesses:  Harry  Hughes. 
Governor.  State  of  Maryland;  William 
Bradford  Reynolds.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General.  Civil  Rights  Division. 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice;  Robert  E. 
Sanders,  Assistant  Director,  Criminal 
Enforcement.  U.S.  Department  of 
Treasury;  William  Van  Alstyne,  pro- 
fessor. School  of  Law,  Duke  Universi- 
ty; Charles  Gilchrist,  coimty  execu- 
tive, Montgomery  County.  Md.;  and 
Patrick  Murphy,  president.  Police 
Foundation.* 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  A 
REVOLUTIONARY  ERA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  weekend  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
released  a  docimient  which  will  be 
used  by  the  committee  to  examine  in  a 
comprehensive  manner  the  multitude 
of  issues  and  proposals  involving  the 
financial  services  industry.  The  docu- 
ment represents  the  beginning  of  the 
second  tier  of  a  two-tiered  approach  to 
consideration  of  the  major  issues  in- 
volving the  financial  services  industry. 

The  first  tier  is  embodied  in  H.R. 
4603.  the  Deposit  Insurance  Flexibility 
Act,  which  passed  the  House  on  Octo- 
ber 28.  1981.  The  second  tier  will  in- 
clude a  look  at  issues  revolving  around 
expanded  lending  powers,  improved 
delivery  of  credit  and  other  financial 
services  to  consumers  and  the  econo- 
my, interstate  banking,  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act.  usury  and  other  statutes 
affecting  consimier  lending,  and  ques- 
tions concerning  the  competitive  bal- 
ances throughout  the  financial  com- 
munity. 


Ranking  Republican  member  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton  and  I  directed  the  staff 
of  the  committee  to  develop  a  docu- 
ment for  use  as  a  guide  by  witnesses, 
by  the  committee  and  by  the  Congress 
in  discussing  the  subject  of  financial 
institution  restructuring.  To  assure 
maximum  exposure  of  the  questions 
the  conunittee  intends  to  explore.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  document  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

FiHAMCiAL  Institutions  in  a 
Revoldtionahy  Era 
A  little  over  a  year  and  one-half  ago,  the 
Depository  Institutions  Deregulation  and 
Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980  was  signed 
into  law  in  order  to  deregulate  the  deposit 
taking  function  of  financial  Institutions. 
Now  it  appears  the  pace  of  change  in  the  fi- 
nancial marketplace  is  so  rapid  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  remaining  sUtules 
governing  the  operation  of  financial  institu- 
tions— depository  and  non-depository— 
needs  to  be  reviewed.  Those  laws,  many  of 
which  were  passed  in  the  wake  of  the  Great 
Depression,  established  a  system  of  special- 
ized financial  institutions  differentiated  by 
product  lines  and  markete.  The  result  was  a 
system  where  commercial  banks  emphasized 
demand  deposits  and  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural loans:  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  mutual  savings  banks  emphasized  sav- 
ings deposits  and  home  mortgage  loans: 
credit  unions  provided  financial  services  for 
a  field  of  membership  based  primarily  on 
employment;  investment  companies  pooled 
capital  and  invested  in  securities;  brokers 
and  dealers  packaged  equity  and  debt  offer- 
ings for  sale  to  Investors:  finance  companies 
borrowed  funds  to  make  commercial  and 
consumer  loans;  and  insurance  companies 
used  premiums  for  all  kinds  of  Investments 
closely  related  to  actuarial  needs. 

An  elaborate  framework  of  Federal  and 
state  restraints  and  protections  was  created 
to  maintain  this  system  of  specialized  finan- 
cial institutions.  Market  entry  was  restrict- 
ed, product  lines  were  limited  and  the  prices 
of  services  were  controlled.  For  example,  de- 
pository institutions  were  provided  deposit 
insurance,  controls  on  prices  paid  for  funds, 
and  restrictions  on  competition.  Securities 
dealers  and  investment  firms  were  provided 
with  distinct  product  lines  and  other  activi- 
ties which  other  financial  institutions  could 
not  offer,  and  they  were  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting "deposits." 

Today,  however,  the  marketplace  is  erod- 
ing the  justification  for  this  system  of  spe- 
cialized financial  institutions  and  its  regula- 
tory framework.  The  following  examples 
reveal  the  depth  and  magnitude  of  the  chal- 
lenges to  this  system.  We  cite  them  not  be- 
cause we  consider  them  improper,  but  be- 
cause they  reflect  the  changes  which  are  oc- 
curring In  the  marketplace: 

1.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  a  reUiler  of 
merchandise  through  department  stores 
and  its  famous  catalogs,  provides  multi-line 
insurance  through  its  AllsUte  insurance 
subsidiary,  operates  a  major  savlngs^  and 
loan  In  California,  has  one  of  the  largest 
credit  card  operations  In  the  nation,  plans 
to  offer  its  own  money  market  mutual  fund, 
and  is  purchasing  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
real  estate  brokerages  and  one  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  securities  brokerage  houses. 

2.  National  Steel  Corporation  now  has  a 
savings  and  loan  subsidiary  which  reaches 
both  coasts.  \Xs  California  savings  and  loan 
acquired  savings  and  loans  In  New  York  and 
Florida  In  a  recently  publicized  case. 
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3.  Ami'rican  Express,  which  operates  a 
travel  and  entertainment  card  system,  a 
multi-lin^  insurance  company,  and  a  major 
intematisnal  bank,  is  now  linked  with  one 
of  the  liirgest  securities  brokerage  houses 

its    merger   with    Shearson    Loeb 
Inc.  That  firm  recently  acquired  a 
trust  conlpany  in  Boston  as  well. 

4.  Prudential  Insurance  Corporation  has 
acquired  Bache  Group,  Inc.,  another  major 
brokeragjp  house. 

5.  Banf  One  in  Ohio  agreed  with  Merrill 
Lynch  td  assist  in  the  operation  of  the  tat- 
ter's cash  management  account.  Other  de- 
pository institutions  are  considering  similar 
arranger^ents. 

6.  Banc  holding  companies  in  the  West 
and  the  East  have  changed  operational 
modes  t<)  position  themselves  for  possible 
nationwijle  banking.  Western 
Bancorp<)ration  In  California  (which  has 
subsidiaries  in  eleven  Western  states) 
changed  its  name  and  that  of  its  subsidiar- 
ies to  "rirst  Interstate  Banks. "  Financial 
General  (which  has  subsidiaries  throughout 
the  Washington.  D.C.  metropolitan  area) 
changed  Ithe  name  of  its  banking  subsidiar- 
ies so  thfit  each  has  a  common  name— "'Pirst 
Americad  Banks." 

7.  Several  of  the  nation's  largest  banking 
firms  hai  e  been  purchasing  shares  of  banks 
in  variou  i  states— up  to  the  five  percent  per- 
missible imit— in  anticipation  of  relaxation 
of  restric  :ions  on  interstate  banking. 

8.  At  liiast  two  firms  have  used  a  "loop- 
hole" in  he  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  to 
escape  th  e  restrictions  on  non-banking  firms 
owning  tanks.  These  companies— major  fi- 
nance CO!  npanies— have  acquired  banks  and 
divested  them  of  their  comimercial  loan 
portfolio).  The  banks  have  become  con- 
sumer banks,  dealing  in  consumer  deposits 
and  loanj . 

9.  Savings  and  loan  associations  in  Wash- 
ington, I  I.e.,  and  Florida  have  announced 
plans  to  establish  a  money  market  mutual 
fund. 

10.  Ma  or  banking  firms  have  operated 
loan  pro<J  uction  offices  for  years  all  over  the 
United  SI  ates. 

11.  Fe(  eral  savings  and  loans  have  re- 
ceived regulatory  authority  to  establish 
electronic  fund  transfer  systems  nationwide. 

12.  Moi  ey  market  mutual  funds  have  con- 
tinued to  expand  by  offering  customers  the 
ability  to  earn  high  rates  of  return  on  their 
money  w  th  flexibile  withdrawal  capability. 
These  f u;  ids  move  money  by  wire  and  maU. 
do  not  r«  ly  on  deposit  insurance  as  an  at- 
traction lor  customers,  and  are  not  subject 
to  geogniphic  restrictions  on  their  oper- 
ations. 

13.  Th<  international  operations  of  U.S. 
banks  coi  tinue  to  expand  in  response  to  the 
increasini;  interdependence  of  the  interna- 
tional ecc  nomy;  and  foreign  banks  continue 
to  expand  into  the  U.S.,  in  some  cases  on 
more  favorable  terms  than  domestically 
owned  ba  iks. 

In  larg<  measure  it  is  the  changing  finan- 
cial need;  of  individuals  and  corporations 
which  hai^e  led  to  the  increased  homogeni- 
zation  of  financial  institutions.  Banks,  sav- 
ings and  oans.  mutual  savings  banks,  credit 
unions,  n  ortgage  bankers,  investment  com- 
panies, a§d  insurance  companies  are  all  of- 
fering, injmany  cases,  similar  and  competing 
services  o  customers.  The  ability  of  all 
these  ins  itutions  to  speak  to  the  needs  of 
their  customers,  however,  is  limited  by  the 
differing  regulatory  frameworks  under 
which  they  operate.  Thus,  the  time  has 
come  to  e  xamine  in  more  detail  the  supervi- 
sory and  regulatory  structure  governing  fi- 
nancial ir  stitutions. 


The  nation  needs  a  rational  statutory  and 
regulatory  structure  for  its  financial  institu- 
tions so  that  the  financial  services  the 
people  and  the  firms  of  this  country  need 
tire  provided  fairly  and  efficiently  in  the 
evolving  financial  marketplace.  Market 
forces  are  shaping  the  services  that  are  of- 
fered now  and  statutory  restrictions  keep 
many  de(>08itory  institutions  from  providing 
the  services  the  market  demands.  Congress 
must  examine  the  role  of  government  as  it 
affects  all  customers  of  financial  institu- 
tions. The  nation's  economy  and  the  public 
interest  require  a  system  of  financial  inter- 
mediaries which  assures  all  segments  of  the 
population  needed  services  while  moving 
capital  efficiently. 

To  provide  guidance  in  examining  the  fi- 
nancial structure  of  the  United  States, 
there  follows  an  outline  of  broad  questions 
and  more  specific  issue  areas.  The  Commit- 
tee intends  to  focus  discussions  first  on  the 
needs  of  the  economy  for  financial  services 
and  then  on  the  nature  of  the  delivery 
system  required  to  fulfill  those  needs.  Thus, 
rather  than  first  looking  at  the  lending 
powers  of  commercial  banks,  the  focus 
should  be  on  the  demand  for  commercial 
credit.  For  example,  the  rapid  development 
of  the  commercial  paper  market  in  which 
companies  raise  short-term  funds  in  the 
open  market  rather  than  rely  on  bank  loans 
has  implications  for  the  type  of  delivery 
system  needed  for  this  financial  service. 
This  one  illustration  is  offered  merely  to  in- 
dicate the  breadth  of  the  analysis  which 
must  be  undertaken. 

While  it  is  imperative  to  answer  the  over- 
all policy  questions  first,  at  the  same  time 
we  must  direct  the  Congress  attention  to 
specific  proposals,  many  of  which  currently 
exist  in  legislation  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs.  Therefore,  in  several  of  the  sections 
that  follow,  specific  proposals  are  listed 
which  the  Committee  should  discuss  in  the 
process  of  addressing  the  overall  public 
policy  issues. 

The  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  will  hold  hearings  on  these 
issues  and  proposals  in  order  to  elicit  views 
from  all  affected  individuals  and  groups. 
The  issues  and  proposals  are  intended  to  il- 
lustrate the  wide  variety  of  issues  that  need 
examination  and  are  by  no  means  all-inclu- 
sive. 

I.  DEnmXION  OP  riNAMCIAL  SERVICES 

The  innovations  of  the  last  decade  suggest 
that  the  traditional  perception  of  financial 
services  is  not  appropriate.  Old  distinctions 
among  types  of  financial  services  are  being 
blurred.  Thus,  several  basic  issues  need  ex- 
ploration. 

A.  What  financial  services  do  consumers, 
businesses  and  institutions  require? 

B.  Is  a  deposit  different  from  a  security, 
and,  if  so,  in  what  ways? 

C.  Is  a  loan  to  a  commercial  firm  different 
from  an  equity  security  offered  by  that 
commercial  firm? 

II.  THZ  ROLE  OF  SPECIALIZED  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

The  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
financial  marketplace  suggest  that  money 
flows  rather  freely,  especially  in  an  infla- 
tionary environment.  Structures  and  protec- 
tions designed  to  assure  flows  of  funds  to 
specialized  institutions  or  to  specific  areas 
of  the  economy  no  longer  operate  as  de- 
signed. Geographic  and  product  restrictions 
do  not  stop  fur;ds  from  flowing  to  higher 
rates  of  return  or  to  alternative  uses.  Dis- 
tinctions among  institutions,  with  each  type 


offering  some  unique  services,  have  become 
blurred  by  recent  events  and  statutory 
changes.  The  rationale  for  these  distinc- 
tions and  the  need  for  their  perpetuation,  at 
least  in  institutional  form,  require  examina- 
tion. 

A.  Should  there  be  distinct  types  of  finan- 
cial institutions  which  provide  services  to  a 
defined  portion  of  the  economy?  If  so, 
should  these  types  be  determined  by  statute 
or  by  the  market? 

B.  Should  new  types  of  institutions  with 
specified  powers  and  protections  be  created 
to  fill  particular  needs? 

C.  Should  existing  institutions  be  given 
parallel  powers  to  allow  free  competition 
among  these  institutions? 

D.  Should  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  Federal  mutual  savings  banks 
be  authorized  to  switch  freely  from  mutual 
to  stock  charters  and  from  savings  and  loan 
to  mutual  savings  bank  form? 

E.  Should  mutual  savings  banks,  savings 
and  loans,  and  credit  unions  be  authorized 
to  accept  demand  deposits  from  any  source? 

F.  Should  Federal  mutual  savings  banks 
and  Federal  savings  and  loans  be  authorized 
to  invest  in  or  make  loans  for  a  broad  range 
of  purposes— real  estate,  agriculture,  com- 
merce—without restriction? 

G.  Should  mutual  savings  banks,  savings 
and  loans,  and  commercial  banks  be  author- 
ized to  take  equity  positions  in  real  estate? 

H.  Should  commercial  banks  have  expand- 
ed authority  to  engage  in  real  estate  lend- 
ing? 

I.  Should  commercial  bank  and  thrift  in- 
stitution service  corporation  investment  lim- 
itations be  liberalized? 

J.  Should  commercial  bank  lending  and 
borrowing  limitations  applicable  to  loans  to 
one  borrower  and  to  affiliates,  and  applica- 
ble to  bankers'  acceptances,  be  liberalized? 

K.  Should  Federal  credit  unions  be  al- 
lowed to  make  all  types  of  consumer  loans 
without  restriction  as  to  loan  size  or  pur- 
pose of  the  loan? 

L.  Should  Federal  credit  unions  be  provid- 
ed authority  to  engage  in  expanded  real 
estate  lending  activities? 

M.  Should  the  International  Banking  Act 
be  modified  in  light  of  changing  market 
conditions? 

N.  Should  the  procedures  and  limitations 
on  the  insider  loans  by  banks  be  liberalized 
in  light  of  inflationary  effects  on  loan  limits 
and  should  these  limitations  be  extended  to 
other  depository  institutions  to  reflect  ho- 
mogenization  of  investment  and  dep>osit 
taking  authority? 

O.  Should  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  and  the  Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  be  modified  to  provide  parallel 
treatment  of  bank  and  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies  and  should  the  proce- 
dures of  both  be  streamlined? 

III.  THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  DEPOSITORY 
AND  NONDEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS 

A  substantial  portion  of  banking  statutes 
was  designed  to  segregate  banking  and  com- 
merce. This  segregation  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent concentrations  of  economic  power,  to 
minimize  conflicts  of  Interest  involving  rela- 
tionships between  the  two  areas,  and  to 
assure  a  safe  and  sound  banking  system,  but 
it  has  been  severely  ruptured.  Exceptions  al- 
lowed in  earlier  years  and  based  on  a  ration- 
ale that  WELS  meaningful  then  have  become 
major  factors  affecting  potential  competi- 
tion in  a  restructured  financial  marketplace. 
For  example,  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
panies exist  which  combine  manufacturing 
and    depository    institutions— combinations 
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precluded  under  laws  governing  bank  hold- 
ing companies.  Nonbank  firms  now  solicit 
funds  and  provide  services  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  depository  institutions.  The  exist- 
ing distinctions  need  to  t)e  reexamined. 

A.  Should  existing  restrictions  on  cross- 
ownership  of  institutions  or  on  provision  of 
services  be  eliminated? 

B.  Can  the  antitrust  laws  provide  ade- 
quate protection  against  concentration  of 
power  involving  financial  institutions  and 
nonbank  firms? 

C.  Is  separation  required  to  provide  an 
ample  flow  of  capital  to  firms  and  govern- 
ments requiring  funds  for  their  endeavors? 
If  not.  then  should  all  types  of  firms  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  supervisory  and  regulatory 
requirements? 

D.  Should  a  Presidential  Commission  be 
convened  to  review  and  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  modification  or  elimination 
of  the  restrictions  on  corporate  investments 
and  underwriting  by  depository  institutions 
and  on  flnanclal/non-flnanclal  Institution 
mergers  and  acquisitions? 

E.  Should  all  depository  Institutions  be 
permitted  to  establish  subsidiaries  which 
would  be  free  to  engage  In  securities  oper- 
ations, provided  such  subsidiaries  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  restrictions  as  the  securi- 
ties Industry? 

F.  Should  brokerage  houses  be  permitted 
to  establish  subsidiaries  which  would  be  free 
to  engage  In  deposit  and  lending  operations, 
provided  such  subsidiaries  are  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions  as  deijosltory  Institutions? 

G.  Should  all  depository  Institutions  have 
the  authority  to  sponsor,  sell,  or  underwrite 
mutual  funds? 

H.  Should  all  depository  Institutions  have 
the  authority  to  underwrite  municipal  reve- 
nue bonds  or  all  forms  of  bonds? 

I.  Should  all  depository  Institutions  have 
the  authority  to  take  equity  positions  in 
export  trading  companies? 

K.  Should  the  Depository  Institution 
Management  Interlocks  Act  and  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  Interlock  restrictions  be  modi- 
fled  In  light  of  the  changes  being  made  In 
the  nature  and  operation  of  depository  In- 
stitutions and  their  holding  companies  and 
of  nondcposiLory  Institutions? 

L.  Should  all  restrictions  on  Interstate  de- 
pository operations  be  terminated  and.  If  so, 
should  this  be  permitted  ( 1 )  by  holding  com- 
panies, for  example,  by  allowing  a  phased 
acquisition  of  depository  Institutions  by  out- 
of-state  depository  holding  companies 
unless  a  state  acted  to  prohibit  such  acquisi- 
tions of  its  Institutions,  in  which  case  hold- 
ing companies  which  conducted  their  busi- 
ness principally  In  that  state  would  be 
barred  from  acquiring  institutions  In  other 
states;  (2)  by  holding  company  acquisitions 
In  contiguous  states:  or  (3)  In  market  areas 
like  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas? 

M.  Should  electronic  fund  transfer  sys- 
tems be  authorized  for  nationwide  oper- 
ation? 

IV.  THE  ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
FINANCIAL  MARKETPLACE 

Government  no*  is  Intimately  Involved  in 
the  financial  marketplace.  Laws  on  both  the 
Federal  and  state  levels  of  government  pro- 
vide restrictions,  protections,  supervision 
and  guidance  for  Institutions  providing  fi- 
nancial services  and  for  those  receiving  or 
buying  financial  services.  This  Involvement 
must  be  reconsidered. 

A.  To  what  extent  should  the  government 
continue  to  provide  mechanisms,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  assure  that  services 
are  provided  for  such  specific  sectors  of  the 


economy  as  housing,  small  business,  and  ag- 
riculture? 

B.  Should  the  government  remove  all  of 
its  supports  for  and  impediments  to  the  pro- 
vision of  financial  services  and  allow  market 
forces  to  determine  the  shape  of  the  finan- 
cial system? 

C.  Should  government  continue  to  provide 
liquidity  for  financial  Institutions  by  main- 
taining operations  which  create  secondary 
markets  for  products  of  financial  Institu- 
tions and  by  providing  sources  of  funds  to 
meet  liquidity  needs  or  to  continue  levels  of 
business? 

D  Should  the  Federal  secondary  market 
institutions  have  liberalized  Federal  char- 
ters or  should  they  be  allowed  to  secure 
charters  as  nonbanklng  firms  do  now  to 
allow  market  forces  to  determine  which  sec- 
ondary market  services  are  provided? 

E.  Should  all  Federal  depository  institu- 
tions' chartering  authority  be  eliminated  to 
allow  such  institutions  to  choose  charters  as 
nonbanklng  firms  do  now? 

F.  Should  controls  on  the  price  paid  for 
funds,  whether  as  loans,  deposits,  or  securi- 
ties, be  eliminated  and,  if  so,  should  protec- 
tions be  provided  to  assure  that  all  people 
and  institutions  have  fair  access  to  funds?  If 
not,  should  existing  restrictions  be  modified 
to  assure  that  all  financial  instruments  are 
subject  to  similar  price  controls? 

G.  Should  Federal  law  provide  a  preemp- 
tion of  state  usury  ceilings— on  consumer 
loans  and  In  modified  form  on  business  and 
agricultural  loans— with  states  having  a 
time  period  within  which  to  relmpose  state 
ceilings,  or  should  a  national  usury  law  be 
enacted? 

H.  Should  the  Credit  Control  Act  be  modi- 
fied and  extended? 

I.  Should  disclosures  and  protections  on 
alternative  mortgage  Instruments  be  provid- 
ed, and  should  the  option  of  a  fixed  rate 
mortgage  be  required? 

J.  Should  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure 
Act,  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act,  the 
Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act,  and  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  be  reviewed  to  determine 
how  best  to  provide  disclosure  of  communi- 
ty, mortgage,  and  loan  activities  of  changed 
financial  Institutions? 

K.  Should  the  government  establish  direct 
lending  operations  to  provide  credit  and 
other  financial  services  for  the  provision  of 
housing  or  other  national  needs? 

v.  A  REGULATORY  STRUCTURE  FOR  A  FUTURE 
FINANCIAL  SYSTEM 

There  Is  In  many  ways  a  bewildering  as- 
sortment of  regulatory  agencies  with  juris- 
diction over  institutions  providing  financial 
services.  The  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation, 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Depository 
Institutions  Deregulation  Committee,  and 
the  Federal  Financial  Institutions  Examina- 
tion Council  all  regulate  and  supervise  fi- 
nancial Institutions  and  products.  In  many 
cases  the  philosophies  of  the  agencies  differ 
significantly.  For  example,  depository  Insti- 
tution regulation  is  characterized  by  close 
supervision  through  examination  and 
through  statutory  limitations.  This  system 
relies  on  governmental  officials  for  enforce- 
ment of  statutes  and  for  maintenance  of 
stability  in  the  industry.  Securities  regula- 
tion Is  characterized,  on  the  other  hand,  by 


disclosure  to  the  public  and  by  supervision 
that  relies  less  on  government.  These  dis- 
tinctions and  the  need  for  these  agencies  re- 
quire examination. 

A.  Should  the  supervisory  and  regulatory 
structure  of  financial  Institutions  be  recon- 
stituted? If  so.  should  a  single  agency  be 
created? 

B.  Should  the  regulatory  structure  be 
based  on  disclosure  to  the  public  as  is  the 
case  with  the  securities  industry  or  should 
the  current  system  that  relies  on  govern- 
ment be  maintained? 

C.  Should  the  deposit  insurance  system  be 
broadened  to  include  all  forms  of  financial 
instruments? 

D.  Should  govenment  continue  to  provide 
deposit  insurance  at  levels  which  may  tend 
to  Insulate  depository  institutions  from 
market  judgments  about  the  riskiness  of  a 
depository  Institution's  operations? 

E.  Does  the  private  market  have  the  capa- 
bility to  develop  an  insurance  product 
which  would  provide  deposit  Insurance  and. 
if  so,  is  it  sufficient  to  allow  restructuring  of 
the  Federal  deposit  Insurance  program? 

F.  Should  the  depository  Institution  regu- 
latory agencies  be  restructured  to  create 
one  agency  responsible  for  Insurance,  one 
for  supervision  and  promotion,  and  one  for 
control  of  the  money  supply? 

G.  Should  the  deposit  insurance  funds  be 
consolidated  into  one  fund  with  the  remain- 
ing functions  and  structures  intact? 

H.  Should  deposit  Insurance  assessments 
be  based  on  risk  as  In  other  forms  of  Insur- 
ance? 

I.  Should  the  Central  Liquidity  Facility 
for  credit  unions  be  modified  to  provide 
more  flexibility  for  its  operations? 

J.  Should  the  charter  of  the  Depository 
Institutions  Deregulation  Committee  and 
the  regulations  promulgated  to  phase-out 
deposit  ceilings  be  modified? 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that  many, 
if  not  all,  of  these  issues  are  related  to  each 
other.  Answers  provided  in  one  area  lead  to 
questions  and  answers  In  other  areas.  An  ex- 
amination of  these  complex  issues,  however, 
can  assist  in  the  development  of  a  financial 
system  which  can  meet  the  nation's  future 
needs.* 


THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  'To 
safeguard  the  freedom,  common  herit- 
age and  civilizations  of  their  peoples." 
These  words  are  from  the  preamble  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  they 
are  the  charge  to  the  15  nations  which 
have  signed  the  treaty  since  1949. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  acknowl- 
edges the  threat  of  the  paranoid 
Soviet  states,  and  recognizes  that  the 
only  hope  of  protection  is  in  collective 
security.  It  was  conceived  in  the  early 
years  following  World  War  II  when  it 
became  evident  that  the  Soviets  lusted 
after  war  ravaged  Western  Europe; 
and  it  was  bom  following  the  Commu- 
nist taikeover  of  Czechoslovakia,  an 
event  which  provoked  nightmares  of 
wars  just  survived,  and  threatened 
more  horrors  to  come.  Most  signifi- 
cantly, the  treaty  was  the  product  of 
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ways,  these  problems  are  a 
of  the  success  of  the  alliance 
the  presence  of  a  successful 
the  European  economy  has 
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the  younger  generations  have 
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to  fight  World  War  II,  of 
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of  the  dedicated  efforts  in 
postwar   years   to   build   a 
international  order. 
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disturbing  to  recall  that  a 
similar  pattern  of  events 
the  period  between  the  two 
Wars— an  era  of  pacifist  and 
St  sentiment  which  helped 
pave  the  way  for  the  triumphs  of  fas- 
cism ir  Europe  and  Asia.  Historical 
analogies  are  never  exact.  Neverthe- 
less, if  history  can  instruct  us  at  all, 
we  igno  re  its  lessons  at  our  peril. 


Remorse  and  guilt  for  the  wartime 
propaganda  which  had  roused  the  pas- 
sions of  millions  during  the  First  War 
led  to  an  ardent  commitment  to  paci- 
fism in  the  years  following  the  Ver- 
sailles Settlement.  The  Kellogg-Briand 
Peace  Pact  in  1928  was  widely  ac- 
claimed as  having  ended  the  threat  of 
war  forever.  Prominent  clergy 
throughout  the  United  States  em- 
braced pacifist  views,  often  question- 
ing whether  even  police  forces  were 
necessary.  Two  fundamental  assump- 
tions were  at  work  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  most  people  who  took  these 
stands:  the  belief  that  civilized  nations 
would  never  again  resort  to  war, 
having  seen  its  horrors  and  follies;  and 
the  conviction  that  the  United  States 
could  with  a  clear  conscience  ignore 
the  aggression  of  the  dictators. 

The  famous  Oxford  Union  Peace 
Pledge,  signed  by  students  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  became  a  symbol 
of  the  between-the-wars  generation. 
Part  of  the  appeal  which  that  had  to 
youth  generally  derived  from  the  pop- 
ular sense  of  this  illusion  regarding 
the  First  World  War,  its  purposes,  and 
its  results.  "Never  again"  became  the 
rallying  cry  of  writers,  teachers, 
clergy,  students  and  others,  motivated 
partly  by  isolationist  feeling,  partly  by 
antimilitarism,  and  partly  by  high- 
minded  idealism,  an  idealism  which 
supposed  that  good  will  of  itself  could 
secure  the  peace. 

Thus,  the  noted  author  Aldous 
Huxley  opposed  Britain's  arming  her- 
self, arguing  that— 

We  shall  create  In  the  minds  of  others, 
suspicion,  distrust,  fear,  and  those  feelings 
will  (encourage)  rearmament  abroad  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  there  wUl  be  war. 
Whereas  there  is  a  good  chance  that  a  genu- 
ine disarmament  (even  though  unilateral) 
would  produce  international  confidence  .  .  . 

This  sincerely  felt  and  touching 
faith  in  the  example  of  good  will  com- 
mended itself  to  those  who  turned 
away  from  the  evidence  before  their 
very  eyes— the  rise  of  Nazi  Germany, 
rearmed  and  belicose;  the  expansion  of 
Japanese  arms  into  China;  and  the 
Italian  assault  on  Ethiopia.  The  belief 
that  disarmament  would  create  confi- 
dence and  good  will  rested  upon  as- 
sumptions about  human  nature  and 
the  world  conmiunity  quite  divorced 
from  reality.  The  consequences  of  that 
divorce  were  to  be  tragic  as  the  democ- 
racies found  themselves  deceived,  in- 
capable of  standing  up  to  the  aggres- 
sive advance  of  the  Fascist  powers  who 
were  only  encouraged  by  every  sign  of 
appeasement. 

The  Oxford  Union  resolution  in 
1933,  the  year  in  which  Hitler  came  to 
power,  affirmed  by  275  to  152  that 
"this  House  will  in  no  circumstances 
fight  for  King  and  country."  It  was  re- 
passed at  other  universities  and,  ap- 
propriately altered  in  wording,  at 
many  American  schools  also.  Winston 
Churchill,  then,  as  later,  a  voice  crying 


in  the  wilderness,  denounced  the  oath 
as  "very-shameful",  the  product  of 
"foolish  boys  *  •  •  in  this  dark  time." 
However,  the  Oxford  Oath  only  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  already  prevalent. 
As  early  as  1927  the  Cambridge  Union 
had  passed  a  somewhat  similar  resolu- 
tion advocating  "an  uncompromising 
attitude  of  pacifism"  by  213  to  138. 

The  spirit  of  the  Peace  Pledge  flour- 
ished, and  in  1935  the  Oxford  Union 
went  on  to  debate  the  resolution  that 
"the  Government's  acceptance  of  col- 
lective security  does  not  justify  its 
claim  to  rearm."  It  was  carried  by  112 
to  106.  We  may  marvel  how  it  could  be 
possible  for  any  nation  to  support  col- 
lective security  while  disarming  itself. 

The  fundamental  error  made  by 
men  and  women  of  good  will  between 
the  wars  was  their  failure  to  take  seri- 
ously the  implications  of  pacifism  in 
the  face  of  totalitarian  dictatorships 
armed  with  all  the  means  of  suppres- 
sion provided  by  modern  science  and 
determined  upon  a  policy  of  ruthless 
expansion.  Fear  of  war  and  its  terrible 
costs  clouded  their  judgment,  and 
they  were  unable  to  comprehend  the 
potentiality  for  evil  in  the  Nazi  and 
Stalinist  regimes,  their  capacity  and 
will  to  deceive  their  own  and  other 
peoples  by  the  abuse  of  mass  media. 

As  the  dictatorships  flourished,  the 
peace  movement  and  neutralism  in  the 
democracies  served,  in  effect,  as  a 
green  light  to  war.  A.  A.  Milne,  the  be- 
loved author  of  "Wirmie  the  Pooh," 
spoke  for  many  when  he  declared  in 
1934  that  "Germany  is  as  amenable  to 
reason  as  Italy  (or  any  other  nation), 
and  •  •  •  as  anxious  *  *  *  for  the  secu- 
rity of  peace."  It  was  a  world  view 
which  seemed  more  appropriate  to 
"Winnie  the  Pooh"  than  to  the  world 
as  it  was  and  is.  The  road  to  war,  like 
that  to  Hell,  was  heavily  paved  with 
good  intentions. 

The  unfolding  events  of  the  1930's, 
especially  in  Germany,  gradually  wak- 
ened many.  In  1928  Albert  Einstein 
had  embraced  pacifism  as  "one  of  the 
most  encouraging  developments  of  our 
time."  He  soon  became  the  best  known 
and  perhaps  the  most  eminent  figure 
in  the  peace  movement.  By  the  early 
1930's  he  had  come  to  see— as  a  refu- 
gee from  Nazism— that  "conditions, 
unfortunately,  have  changed."  Only 
"vigilance"  he  declared,  echoing 
Churchill,  by  armed  and  united  de- 
mocracies, could  prevent  war  and  halt 
the  tide  of  Hitler's  advance.  For  this 
stand  he  was  denounced  by  the  great 
French  writer  Remain  Rolland  for 
"weakness  of  spirit." 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  see  some  analo- 
gy today  with  those  who  urge  unilater- 
al disarmament  on  the  West  and  who 
are  silent  on  Soviet  incursions 
throughout  the  globe  but  eloquent  in 
denunciations  of  American  policies? 
Ignorance  of  the  threat  to  liberty  is  as 
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great  today  among  many  as  it  was  in 
1933. 

Worldwide  threats  to  freedom, 
peace,  and  progress  are  growing.  The 
sUbility  of  the  fragile  Third  World 
nations  which  provide  us  with  vital 
raw  materials  and  oil  Is  threatened  by 
sudden  social,  political,  and  economic 
change.  The  Soviets  are  poised  to  take 
advantage  of  this  luscious  prey.  Simul- 
taneously, the  Soviets  own  empire,  is 
suffering  from  increasingly  severe  In- 
ternal problems  and  failing  economies. 
In  the  past  decade,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  emerged  as  a  global  military 
power.  Their  military  machine  far  ex- 
ceeds the  requirements  for  defense;  It 
undermines  the  balance  of  power  on 
which  we  and  our  allies  depend,  and 
threatens  world  peace. 

The  defense  of  allied  interests  is  no 
longer  restricted  to  the  European  Con- 
tinent. Western  dependence  on  mari- 
time trade  and  access  to  vital  raw  ma- 
terials and  oil  depends  on  increased 
military  efforts  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Africa,  and  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans.  Yet,  while  Western  Europe's 
stake  In  global  peace  continues  to 
grow,  their  commitment  to  global  mili- 
tary responsibilities  has  been  dimin- 
ishing. European  NATO  defense  ex- 
penditures as  a  percentage  of  GNP 
have  declined  over  the  past  10  years, 
allied  support  for  U.S.  sanctions 
against  Soviet  aggression  has  been 
lukewarm,  and  U.S.  suggestions  for 
more  equitable  burden  sharing  are 
met  with  outright  hostility. 

The  world's  new  economic/political 
scenario  demauids  new  obligations 
from  our  allies.  Western  European 
economies  are  healed  now,  in  fact, 
they  offer  a  direct  challenge  to  many 
of  the  bulwark  industries  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  European  NATO  na- 
tions also  engage  in  extensive  trade 
with  the  Eastern  bloc.  Their  econo- 
mies are  becoming  increasingly  inter- 
twined, with  the  Communist  nations 
owing  more  than  $65  billion  in  West- 
em  credit,  and  the  Western  economies 
counting  on  the  Soviets  for  supplies  of 
energy  and  raw  materials.  As  one  ana- 
lyst sees  it.  Western  Europe's  idea  of 
alliance  amounts  to  economic  collabo- 
ration with  the  Soviets  and  economic 
competition  with  the  United  States. 
Ironically,  the  Europeans  were  able  to 
build  their  strong,  competitive  econo- 
mies while  sitting  under  the  security 
umbrella  provided  by  the  United 
States.  A  major  U.S.  role  in  the  de- 
fense of  Europe  was  warranted  when 
our  allies  were  weak  economically  with 
fragile  political  structures,  but  the 
economic  and  political  maturity  of  the 
allies  now  suggests  that  they  should 
play  an  increasingly  more  responsible 
role  In  their  own  defense.  But,  trying 
to  motivate  them  In  this  direction  Is 
like  trying  to  convince  the  city  council 
to  purchase  a  new  fire  engine  when 
there  has  not  been  a  fire  In  town  for 
over  30  years. 


So,  the  burden  of  defending  Western 
Interests  has  fallen  to  the  United 
States.  By  all  quantitative  measures, 
the  United  States  spends  more  on  de- 
fense than  our  allies.  In  1980,  we  spent 
$527  per  person  on  our  military  com- 
mitments while  the  Exiropeans  con- 
tributed only  $246.  NATO  defense  ex- 
penditures consume  5.2  percent  of  the 
U.S.  gross  national  product  compared 
to  3.6  percent  for  Western  Europe. 
The  Europeans  argue  that  the  United 
States  is  overreacting,  that  military 
forces  are  not  the  single  vital  compo- 
nent In  achieving  security.  They  stress 
the  need  for  economic  strength,  effec- 
tive diplomacy,  and  arms  control  nego- 
tiations. While  we  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  these  policies,  we  realize 
that  they  are  not  in  themselves  a  de- 
terrent—they cannot  be  a  substitute 
for  military  strength. 

Here  at  home,  our  own  economy  Is 
suffering.  Yet,  recognizing  the  loom- 
ing Soviet  threat,  Congress  has  just 
asked  the  American  public  to  accept 
reductions  in  domestic  social  programs 
in  order  to  buy  more  tanks,  airplanes, 
bombs,  and  missiles  to  defend  our 
allies.  If  our  people  are  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifice,  the  effort  Is  going 
to  have  to  be  matched  in  Europe. 
Should  our  allies  fail  to  respond  to 
American  leadership  on  this  issue,  the 
NATO  commitment  could  suffer  a  loss 
of  credibility  with  the  American 
public. 

European  accommodation  to  the 
Soviet  and  anti-Amerlcanlsm  are  erod- 
ing the  foundation  of  Western  de- 
fense. They  are  dampening  efforts  to 
increase  defense  spending,  holding  up 
the  positioning  of  vital  theater  nuclear 
weapons,  and  undermining  our  mutual 
commitment  to  safeguard  freedom  and 
peace.  The  problems  of  Western  secu- 
rity are  now  global  as  well  as  regional, 
political,  and  economic  as  well  as  mili- 
tary. If  the  Europeans  want  to  preach 
peace,  they  are  going  to  have  to  con- 
tribute to  peace  with  machinery,  man- 
power, and  national  will.  There  is  no 
reason  why  our  European  allies,  par- 
ticularly those  which  are  now  eco- 
nomically as  well  off  as  the  United 
States,  should  not  hold  themselves  to 
the  same  high  standard  of  increased 
defense  effort  as  the  United  States. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Solomon)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  HiLER,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sharp)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 


Mr.  Redss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoHZALEZ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoNTGOMERT,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  CoNYERs.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  GERMAHf,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  SKELTOif,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BiifGHAM,  for  60  minutes,  No- 
vember 12.  1981. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skzlton)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 13.  1981. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Solomon)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mrs.  Snowe. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Michel  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  McEvtrEN. 
Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Thomas. 
Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  In  three  in- 
stances. 
Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mrs.  Penwick. 

Mr.  Daub. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sharp)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  E^DWARDS  of  California  in  four 
instances. 
Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Markey  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Browtj  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annvnzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  In  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  tn  two  instances. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

HELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

House  do  now  adjourn. 

notion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 

12  o'clock  and  48  minutes 

iknder  its   previous  order,   the 

idjoumed  until  Thursday,  No- 

12,  1981,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXEdDTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Undet"  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive coBimunications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2481.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  amendments  for  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1982  and  a  reduction  for 
fiscal  yees  1984  appropriations  (H.  E>oc.  No. 
97-108); [to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions ana  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2482.  k  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
review  otf  the  deferrals  of  budget  authority 
contain^  in  the  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent daOed  October  1,  1981.  pursuant  to  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (H.  Doc. 
No.  97-108);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2483.  k  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  df  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  apportionment  on  a 
basis  wliich  indicates  the  necessity  for  an 
amende^  estimate  of  appropriations  from 
the  E)ep4rtment  of  Justice,  Immigration  and 
Naturali^tion  Service,  pursuant  to  section 
3679(e)<i)  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amendeq;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

2484. 
tary  of 
ment 
the  pro; 
formani 
tenance 
Force  B; 
of  PublK 
Armed 

2485. 
Assistani 


letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
he  Air  Force  (Research,  Develop- 
Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
d  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
the  closed  circuit  television  main- 
function  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
;e.  Ohio,  pursuant  to  section  502(b) 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on 
rvices. 

letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower, 
Reserve  jAf fairs  and  Logistics),  transmitting 
reports  jon  tne  community  and  neighbor- 
hood im  }act  analysis,  the  historically  signif- 
icant buildings  analysis,  and  the  marine  fa- 
cilities analysis  for  the  Truman  annex,  Key 
West,  PI  a.,  pursuant  to  section  610  of  Public 
Law  94-131;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

2486.  ii  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  reviews  of  final  regula- 
tions fcr  the  graduate  and  professional 
study  fe  lowships  program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 431  d)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Eklucatic^n  and  Labor. 

2487.  A  letter  from  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Be  ard,  transmitting  the  Board's  activi- 
ties, pusuant  to  section  21(b)  Of  Public 
Law  96-101;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Con  merce. 

2488.  K  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Energy  Information  Administration,  trans- 
mitting he  fourth  annual  survey  of  the  Na- 
tion's pT  3ved  crude  oil,  natural  gas,  and  nat- 
ural gas  liquids  reserves  for  1980,  pursuant 
to  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commei  ce. 


2489.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
for  International  Trade,  Department  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  on  deter- 
minations that  additional  foreign  policy 
controls  should  be  placed  on  exports  to 
Libya,  pursuant  to  sundry  provisions  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2490.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  notice  of  a  pro- 
posed transfer  of  U.S.  defense  articles  by 
the  Government  of  Korea  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Oman,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2491.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2492.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2493.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  fraud  in  Government  programs 
(APMD-82-3,  November  6.  1981);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2494.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  new  records  systems, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2495.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Vice 
President-Director  of  Human  Resources, 
First  Farm  Credit  District  Group  Retire- 
ment Plan,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  district's  retirement  plan,  covering 
the  year  ended  March  31,  1981.  pursuant  to 
section  121(a)(2)  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Procedures  Act  of  1950,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2496.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Seventh  Farm  Credit  Dis- 
trict Employee  benefits  Program,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  district's  re- 
tirement plan,  covering  the  year  ended 
April  30,  1981,  pursuant  to  section  121(a)(2) 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2497.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  refugee  resettlement,  pursuant  to 
section  413(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2498.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Commis- 
sioner of  Examinations,  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  copies  of  reports  concern- 
ing visa  {petitions  according  the  beneficiaries 
of  such  petitions  third-  and  sixth-preference 
classification,  pursuant  to  section  204(d)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

2499.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  Administration's  semiannual  report 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  civil  aviation  se- 
curity program  for  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1981,  pursuant  to  section  315(a)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2500.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 


report  on  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration concerning  clandestine  laboratories 
(GGD-82-6,  November  6,  1981);  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary. 

2501.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ef- 
forts to  collect  delinquent  taxes  (GGD-82-4, 
November  5.  1981);  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  and  Ways 
and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  3231.  A  bill  to  further  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Nation's  economy  by  providing  grants 
for  foreign  language  programs  to  improve 
foreign  language  study  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students  and  to  provide 
for  per  capita  grants  to  reimburse  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  part  of  the 
costs  of  providing  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-316). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Ms.  OAKAR:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  4793.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
Federal  Physicians  Comparability  Allow- 
ance Act  of  1978,  and  for  other  purposes 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  97-317).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Peyser, 
and  Mr.  Petri): 
H.R.  4928.  A  bill  to  provide  for  pension 
reform  for  State  and  local  public  employee 
retirement  systems,  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
promote  more  efficient  and  satisfactory 
management  of  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  relating  to  employee  benefit 
plans,  and  to  more  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  such  act  and  such  code  relating 
to  such  plans,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  EkJucation  and 
La'oor  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PHILUP  BURTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  BiAGGi,  and  Mr.  F>eyser): 
H.R.  4929.  A  bill  to  provide  for  pension 
reform  for  State  and  local  public  <;mployee 
retirement  systems,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  4930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  provide  for  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  effects  of 
acquisitions  of  domestic  petroleimi  compa- 
nies by  major  international  energy  concerns 
on  the  exploration,  development,   produc- 
tion, refining,  transportation,  distribution. 
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and  marketing  of  domestic  petroleum  sup- 
plies and  to  impose  a  moratorium  on  such 
acquisitions  pending  completion  and  consid- 
eration of  the  evaluation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 

H.R.  4931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  regulate  and  limit 
collection  procedures  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  in  order  to  provide  protection  of 
taxpayer  civil  rights,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 

H.R.  4932.  A  bill  to  temporarily  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  terminate, 
or  to  adjust  the  termination  dates  of.,  cer- 
tain contracts  for  the  sale  of  timber  located 
on  national  forest  system  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER: 

H.R.  4933.  A  bill  to  direct  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Diges- 
tive Diseases  to  conduct  such  studies  as  may 
be  necessary  to  determine  the  safety  and  ef- 
ficacy under  section  505  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  dimethyl- 
sulf  oxide  (DMSO)  as  a  topical  analgesic  and 
to  provide  that,  if  the  drug  is  so  determined 
to  be  safe  and  effective,  new  drug  applica- 
tions may  be  approved  under  such  section 
based  on  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  In- 
stitute; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 

H.R.  4934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  prevent  the 
export  to  certain  countries  of  goods  or  tech- 
nology which  have  any  potential  application 
for  military,  law  enforcement,  or  intelli- 
gence-gathering purposes;  to  require  the 
President  to  notify  the  Congress  of  any  ap- 
proval of  a  license  for  the  export  of  goods  or 
technology  to  such  countries;  to  provide  for 
congi  essional  disapproval  of  any  such  li- 
cense application;  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  prepare  a  military  impact 
statement  for  the  Congress  with  resi>ect  to 
certain  export  license  applications;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  4935.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  technical  errors,  and 
to  clarify  and  make  substantive  changes, 
with  respect  to  securities  and  commodities; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  4936.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  a  program  to  control  acid 
precipitation;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 

H.R.  4937.  A  bill  to  reestablish  the  tenant 
rental  payment  and  income  review  require- 
ments which  were  in  effect  with  respect  to 
federally  assisted  housing  programs  before 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendments  of  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  4938.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision 
added  by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  which  treats  investments  by  individual 
retirement  plans  in  collectibles  as  distribu- 
tions;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

H.J.  Res.  357.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   AoDABBO,   Mr.   Bailey   of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Be- 
REtrrra,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,     Mrs.     Bouocard,     Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Dornam  of  California, 
Mr.  Dreier,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Emery. 
Mr.  Erdahl,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr.  Ford 
of    Michigan,     Mr.     Grisham,     Mr. 
GooDLiNG,  Mr.  HoYER,  ISx.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lee, 
Mr.      Lehman,      Mr.      Lelans,     Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Winn): 
H.J.  Res.  358.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  President  to  provide  for 
the  playing  of  taps  at  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial,  Washington,  D.C.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BADHAM: 
HJ.  Res.  359.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
"National  Disabled  Veterans  Weelt ";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  REUS8: 
H.J.  Res.  360.  Joint  resolution  directing 
the    President    and    the    Federal    Reserve 
System  to  immediately  rescind  the  sched- 
uled decrease  In  the  targets  for  the  growth 
rate  of  the  monetary  aggregates  until  the 
current  recession  is  ended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  215.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  Imprisonment  and  treatment 
by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  of 
Alexander  Paritsky  and  his  family;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  California): 
H.  Con.  Res.  216.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing regulations  pertaining  to  meal  pattern 
requirements  and  nutritional  requirements 
for  meals  served  in  programs  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  217.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
nominate  for  appointment  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
an  individual  whose  qualifications  are  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  with 
regard  to  fair  representation  of  agricultural 
and  commercial  Interests;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    GARCIA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Gejd- 
ENSON,  Mr.  MiT(niELL  of  Maryland, 
and  Mr.  Rangel): 
H.  Res.   266.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning   proposed    Presidential    emergency 
powers  with  respect  to  immigration;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

221.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,    relative    to    the    price   support 


system  for  the  sugar  industry;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

222.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus,  rela- 
tive to  disarmament;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  375:  Mr.  Synar. 

H.R.  716:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Mitrphy,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  718:  Mr.  Garcla. 

H.R.  726:  Mr.  Green. 

H.R.   748:   yii.  Ratchpors  and  Ms.   Per- 

RARO. 

H.R.  2314:  Mr.  Kemp. 

H.R.  2387:  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Savage,  Hi. 
Paunthoy,  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Ober- 

STAR. 

H.R.  4091:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Butler.  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Harkih,  Mr. 
Jetpords,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Nelligan,  ISx. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Swipt,  and 
Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  4562:  Mr.  Seiberling  and  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R.  4617:  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  D' Amours, 
and  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  4673:  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Tauke,  and  Mr.  Schulze. 

H.R.  4751:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Dougherty, 
Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Goodling,  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.J.  Res.  144:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

HJ.  Res.  174:  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Aspin,  B4r. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Minish,  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Morri 
SON,  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  McCur 
dy,  Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  YotniG  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  AuCoin. 

H.J.  Res.  293:  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr.  Hatch- 
er, Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
RiNALDO,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Bethitne.  and 
Mr.  3ROWN  of  California. 

H.  Con.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Addabbo. 
Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Vento,  and  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.  Con.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Boland  Mr.  Ratch- 
FORD,  Mr.  McCuRDY,  and  Mr.  Gradison. 

H.  Con.  Res.  192:  Mr.  Conte. 

H.  Con.  Res.  195:  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  196:  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.  Res.  230:  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson. Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr. 
Oilman. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  3269:  Mrs.  Fenwick. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  November  2,  1981) 


Senate  met  at  9:30  ajn.,  on  the 

.  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 

ordtr  by  the  President  pro  tempore 

T  HURMOND)  . 


PHAYBR 

Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 


C.  HaWerson,  LL.D..  DX>.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing! prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Graqions  God,  as  business  is  suspended 
tomonrbw  in  remembrance  of  those  who 
have  siicrlflced  so  much  to  protect  the 
freedom  won  for  us  by  the  blood,  sweat, 
and  teftrs  of  our  forebearers.  make  us 
thankful  for  our  priceless  heritage  and 
dedicaded  to  its  preservation. 

Deliver  us.  O  Lord,  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  trivial.  Let  us  not  be  like  children 
playing  games  on  the  mouth  of  a  volcano, 
Indifferent  to  the  boiling  and  belching 
underneath.  Sensitize  us  to  the  deepest 
issues,  (the  issues  beneath  the  issues,  of 
natloniil  restlessness  and  fear.  Keep  us 
from  pi  eoccupation  with  symptoms  while 
Ignoring  causes.  Let  us  not  be  biisy  re- 
arrang  ng  the  furniture  while  the  house 
is  burning  down. 

Freedom  has  been  so  costly  in  Amer- 
ican lives;  help  us  Lord  not  to  demean 
it.  to  d  !value  it,  to  let  it  degenerate  into, 
"I  do  as  I  please,"  or  "If  it  feels  good,  do 
it."  He(p  us  to  understand  that  freedom 
is  never  cheap,  that  it  has  been  pur- 
chased at  an  awful  price  and  can  be  pre- 
served onlv  as  we  realize  how  precious  it 
is,  how  rare  in  today's  world,  and  that 
relentl^  vigilance  is  required  to  preserve 
pray  this  in  the  name  of  Jesus 


The 

majority 

Mr 


Mr. 


it.  We 

Christ  fcho  died  to  make  men  free.  Amen. 


RECOC  tNmON 


OP   THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 


PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 

leader  is  recognized. 
AKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


The 


]t 


THE  JOURNAL 


!BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 


Mr. 


fomia 
for  not 


BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
momin  ?  there  is  a  special  order  in  favor 
of  the  listingulshed  Senator  from  Cali- 

[Mr.  Hatakawa)  to  be  recognized 

to  exceed  15  minutes. 


So  after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  the  recognition  of  Senator 
Hayak^wa,  and  the  transaction  of 
routinei  morning  business  and  whatever 
time  remains  before  10  o'clock,  at  the 


hour  of  10  o'clock  the  Senate  will  resimie 
consideration  of  S.  1112,  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration authorization  bill. 

Three  amendments  have  been  sched- 
uled on  time  limitations.  It  is  my  hope, 
Mr.  President,  that  third  reading  can  be 
obtained,  and  that  the  Senate  can  then 
proceed  to  take  up  the  State,  Commerce, 
Justice  appropriations  bill. 

There  will  be  no  votes  after  1  o'clock 
today.  That  announcement  has  been 
made  previously. 

OROEB    FOR    NO    ROLIiCAI.1.    VOTES    Arm     1     P.M. 
TODAT 

In  order  to  nail  it  down,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  roUcall  votes 
occur  after  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  today, 
and  that  if  ordered  prior  to  that  time 
they  be  delayed  until  the  Senate  next 
convenes  and  is  prepared  to  return  to 
the  consideration  of  the  b  11. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  be  a  busy  week. 
This  morning  will  be  a  busy  morning. 
Senators  are  urged  to  take  account  of 
that.  There  will  be  three  votes  today 
before  1  o'clock  and,  perhaps,  more,  al- 
most certainly  more,  since  I  would  ex- 
pect a  rollcall  vote  on  final  passage. 

I  would  urge  Senators  to  remain  close 
to  the  floor  in  order  to  meet  those  roll- 
call  votes.  I  expect  that  the  15  minutes 
allocated  to  rollcalls  today  will  be  ob- 
served with  more  than  the  usual  regu- 
larity. 

NO  SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  not  be  in 
session  tomorrow.  It  will  resume  its  ses- 
sion on  Thursday. 

Is  there  an  order  for  the  Senate  to 
convene  on  Thursday? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
is  not  an  order. 

ORDER  rOR  RECESS  ITNTIL   11    A.M.  ON  TRITRSDAT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  11  a.m.  on 
Thursday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SCHEDULE  FOR  THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAT 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senate  will  resume 
session  then  at  11  o'clock  on  Thursday 
and  will  proceed  with  the  heavy  sched- 
ule of  legislation,  including  appropria- 
tion bills  as  previously  suggested. 

Thursdav  night  almost  surely  will  be 
a  late  evening,  Mr.  President.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  Friday  will  be  a  late  day. 
I  hope  not.  If  we  continue  to  make  good 
progress  on  the  schedule  of  aooropriation 
bills,  as  has  been  announced  from  time 
to  time  by  the  leadership,  I  would  ex- 
pect the  Senate  to  complete  its  business 
at  a  regular  hour,  in  the  range  of 
6  o'clock,  on  Friday. 


I  do  not  see  the  prospect  of  a  Satur- 
day session  this  weekend  unless  we  nm 
into  great  difHculties  today  or  Thursday 
or  Friday. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  need 
for  my  time  under  the  standing  order, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  It  to  any 
Senator  or  yield  the  remainder  of  It  over 
to  the  control  of  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE     ACnNG 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
have  time  on  the  agenda,  but  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California,  and  then 
I  will  speak  after  he  has  finished.  I  will 
reserve  the  minority  leader's  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  proceeds,  may  I  ask  the  assist- 
ant minority  leader — the  acting  minor- 
ity leader  if  he  has  any  need  for  addi- 
tional time  beyond  the  10  minutes? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  the  title. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  assure  him.  as  I  as- 
sured my  long-time  patron,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  that  the  minor- 
ity leader's  position  does  not  entitle  him 
either  to  the  office  or  the  car.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  was  referring  to 
assistant. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  remaining  under 
the  standing  order. 
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RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
HAYAKAWA 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Simpson)  .  The  Senator  from  California. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  123— 
NATIONAL  DISABLED  VETERANS 
WEEK 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Hayakawa  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  East,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
HuDDLESTON,  Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
OtTAYLE,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
Melcher.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Schmitt,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  MuRKOWSKi,  Mr.  Dorenberger,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Lucar,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Baucus,  and  Mr. 
Wallop.) 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President. 
Wednesday  marks  the  43d  anniversary 
of  a  special  day  which  has  been  set  aside 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  soldiers,  sailors, 
marines,  and  airmen  who  have  honorably 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  th#  floor. 


an(^  bravely  served  their  country  during 
times  of  war. 

Traditionally,  this  has  been  a  time  for 
celebration  and  reflection,  a  time  to 
honor  the  brave  who  fought  and  died  in 
defense  of  this  Nation,  and  a  time  for 
the  living  to  lament  the  dead. 

For  a  long  time  our  country  has  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  pay  tribute  to  its 
veterans.  In  1938  Congress  declared  that 
November  11  of  each  year  would  be  a 
legal  holiday — a  day  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace  and  known  as 
"Armistice  Day."  This  day  was  originally 
set  aside  to  honor  veterans  of  World  War 
I,  but  in  1954,  after  World  War  II,  and  at 
the  urging  of  veterans  service  organiza- 
tions. Public  Law  380  was  enacted  and 
November  11  became  a  day  to  honor  all 
American  war  veterans. 

Tragically,  not  every  soldier  return- 
ing from  war  returns  whole.  Today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  this  select  group  of  veter- 
ans, the  disabled,  who  deserve  special 
recognition. 

Currently,  there  are  2V2  million  dis- 
abled veterans  in  America,  over  200,000 
live  in  California.  Their  disabilities 
range  from  the  permanent  crippling  in- 
juries of  the  paraplegics,  amputees,  blind 
and  deaf  to  the  delayed  stress  syndrome 
from  which  many  of  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans suffer. 

Every  disabled  veteran  has  individual 
and  specific  needs  which  must  be  met  if 
they  are  once  again  to  become  produc- 
tive citizens.  There  are  approximately 
50,000  blinded  veterans  in  the  United 
States  with  hundreds  more  going  blind 
every  year.  Frequently  blindness  is  not 
their  only  disability.  These  veterans  may 
also  have  additional  facial  or  head  in- 
jures, such  as  hearing  loss,  or  may  have 
lost  the  use  of  an  arm  or  leg. 

Eighty  percent  of  all  blinded  veterans 
are  employed.  These  individuals  need 
help  to  become  reoriented  and  read- 
justed. They  need  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing vocational  training  and  career  guid- 
ance. We  all  know  that  the  blind  are 
able  to  work  and  there  are  many  kinds 
of  work  that  they  can  do.  The  greatest 
obstacle  to  their  employment  is  the  mis- 
taken belief  of  the  employer  that  blind 
persons  cannot  work.  Organizations  such 
as  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association 
(BVA)  offer  encouragement  to  blinded 
veterans  and  have  outreach  employment 
programs  which  actively  seek  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  blinded  vet- 
eran. "ITje  dedication  and  hard  work  of 
the  BVA  field  representatives,  who 
themselves  are  blind,  has  accomplished 
a  great  deal. 

The  problems  of  paralyzed  veterans 
are  unique  and  deserve  to  be  addressed. 
Unemployment  figures  for  persons  suf- 
fering from  paraplegia  vary  from  14  to 
44  percent.  These  distressingly  high  fig- 
ures can  be  attributed  to  financial  dis- 
incentives to  productivity  and  negative 
attitudes  of  employers. 

The  public  must  be  shown  that  these 
individuals  are  employable  and  make 
very  capable  workers. 

Also,  an  emphasis  on  teaching  the  dis- 
abled must  be  stressed.  In  order  to  re- 
duce prejudice  these  individuals  must 


solidly  prove  themselves  to  be  capable 
workers.  Emotional  and  psychological 
encouragement  is  very  crucial  in  achiev- 
ing this  goai. 

A  surprising  fact  I  recently  discovered 
was  that  as  much  as  46  percent  of 
deaths  of  persons  who  survive  the  criti- 
cal phase  of  spinal  cord  injury  may  In- 
volve self-neglect  or  self-destructive  be- 
haviors. It  is  essential  that  paralyzed 
veterans  be  highly  motivated  in  order  to 
achieve  success. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  organi- 
zations and  programs  which  have  been 
developed  to  help  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
paralyzed  veterans  and  paraplegics. 
Programs  such  as  wheelchair  competi- 
tion In  track  and  field,  basketball,  foot- 
ball, and  tennis  do  much  for  the  dis- 
abled vet.  Having  recently  become  a  cer- 
tified scuba  diver,  I  was  excited  to  learn 
about  disabled  veterans  using  this  sport 
for  exercise  and  rehabilitation. 

Appareiitly,  diving  can  be  a  very 
worthwhile  experience  because  of  the 
feeUng  cf  mobility  in  three  dimensions 
and  the  freedom  from  gravity  it  pro- 
vides. Scuba  diving  is  a  sport  at  which 
it  is  difficult  even  for  able-bodied  people 
to  succeed;  for  a  disabled  person  to  be- 
come a  certified  diver  is  a  tremendous 
accomplishment. 

The  Paralyzed  Veterans  Association 
(PVA)  is  an  organization  set  up  to  pro- 
vide many  of  the  counseling  and  reha- 
bilitation programs  I  have  mentioned. 
Their  objectives  are  to  obtain  as  much 
assistance  for  the  disabled  veteran  as  is 
needed  to  assure  their  physical,  mental, 
and  financial  success.  I  commend  these 
worthwhile  goals. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
most  recent,  but  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult disability  of  many  of  our  Vietnam 
war  veterans — delayed  stress  syndrome. 
This  disability  is  not  a  mental  illness, 
but  rather  a  delayed  reaction  to  the 
enormoiis  stress  endured  by  American 
GI's  during  the  Vietnam  war  period. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  500,000 
Vietnam  era  veterans  are  suffering  from 
delayed  stress.  According  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  (DAV)  the  re- 
sponses seen  among  veterans  suffering 
delayed  stress  include  bitterness,  anger 
and  anxiety,  depression,  loneliness, 
alienation,  sleeplessness  and  inability  to 
get  close  to  others,  flashbacks  to  combat 
and  suicidal  feelings,  drug  and  alcohol 
dependence  and  much  more. 

We  owe  much  to  these  veterans  who 
did  their  duty  and  fought  to  support  our 
Government  and  its  policies.  They  did  it 
because  they  loved  America — we  must 
reassure  them  that  their  loyalty  has  not 
gone  unnoticed  or  una-'preciated. 

Already  much  has  been  done  to  assist 
these  individuals.  Recently  Public  Law 
97-66,  the  Veterans  Disability  Compen- 
sation. Housing  and  Memorial  Benef  ts 
Amendments  of  1981  was  enacted.  This 
law  will  provide,  among  many  things, 
increased  disability  compensation,  auto- 
mobile assistance,  and  housing  benefits 
to  the  survivors  of  disabled  veterans 
whose  deaths  were  service  connected. 
This  Congress  has  also  passed  the  Vet- 
erans Programs  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981,  Public  Law  97-72.  This  act  pro- 
vides an  extension  of  the  period  for  Viet- 


nam era  veterans  to  request  adjustment 
counseling. 

In  addition,  it  extends  ellgibUity  for 
medical  care  for  veterans  exposed  to 
agent  orange  or  radiation.  Both  laws  pro- 
vide for  important  and  much  needed 
programs.  Nevertheless,  iruch  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

WhLe  Congress  has  the  ability  to  pro- 
vide for  the  financial  welfare  of  dis- 
abled veterans  it  has  the  moral  respon- 
sibility to  provide  for  their  emotional 
welfare  as  well.  We  can  legislate  away 
some  problems — others,  we  cannot.  But 
lor  1  week  next  November  we  can  focus 
the  Nation's  attention  on  all  brave  men 
and  women  who  have  suffered  military 
disabilities. 

So,  today,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
along  with  31  other  Senators  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  weeic  of  November  7 
through  November  13,  1982  as  'National 
Disabled  Veterans  Week,"  to  recognize 
and  pay  tribute  to  honorably  discharged 
veterans  who  have  incurred  disabihties 
from  military  service.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  Congress  or  America  can  give 
back  what  has  been  taken  from  these 
brave  individuals.  All  we  can  hope  to  do 
is  let  them  know  of  our  deep  respect  and 
appreciation  for  their  service  to  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
cent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
bs  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  RE3.   123 

Whereas  there  are  2.500,000  disabled  vet«r- 
ans  In  the  United  States: 

Whereas  disabled  veterans  have  sacriflced 
their  well-being  In  the  service  of  their 
country; 

Whereas  disabled  veterans  endure  severe 
disabilities,  such  as  loss  of  limb,  paralysis, 
blindness,  deafness,  and  delayed-stress  syn- 
drcme; 

Whereas  16  to  35  percent  of  all  disabled 
veterans  are  Jobless  as  a  result  of  their  dis- 
abilities; and 

Whereas  disabled  veterans  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  national  wel- 
fare: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  week 
of  November  7.  1982,  as  "National  Disabled 
Veterans  Week",  in  recognition  of  the  con- 
tributions that  disabled  veterans  have  made 
to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and 
calling  upon  all  Government  agencies  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  weelt  with  appropriate  programs,  cere- 
monies, and  activities. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  America's 
disabled  veterans  have  given  a  great  deal 
in  the  defense  of  their  country,  and  It 
is  fitting  and  timely  that  we  recognize 
these  sacrifices  In  a  meaningful  way.  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senator  Hayakawa's 
resolution  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  "National  Disabled  Veterans  Week" 
because  this  Nation  can  ill  afford  to 
forget  the  courage  and  dedication  ex- 
hibited by  disabled  veterans  both  on  and 
off  the  battlefield. 

Senator  Hayakawa's  resolution  calls 
for  the  public  display  of  appreciation 
and  commemoration  in  honor  of  those 
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who  1  lave  sacrificed  so  much  in  the  cause 
of  11  )erty.  The  disabled  veteran  lives 
every  lay  with  memories  and  challenges 
that  most  Americans  can  only  begin  to 
Imagne.  Long  after  the  war  has  ended, 
long  after  the  dead  have  been  laid  to 
rest,  ong  after  the  names  of  the  battles 
cease  to  have  meaning,  the  war  for  the 
disab  ed  veteran  goes  on. 

We  cannot  replace  what  the  disabled 
veteran  has  lost  in  our  defense.  However, 
we  ca  n ;  and  must,  show  for  such  bravery 
our  lusting  respect  and  admiration. 

National  Disabled  Veterans  Week  will 
encoi^rage  every  American  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  unheralded  price  of  free- 
This  commemoration  will  serve  to 
educate  the  American  people  about  the 
challe  nges  faced  by  the  disabled  veteran 
attempting  to  rebuild  a  place  for  him- 
self \'ithin  society.  Further,  this  week 
will  s  and  testament  to  the  ongoing  dis- 
play c  f  courage  and  fortitude  that  makes 
the  dsabled  veteran  so  very  worthy  of 
our  ai  Imiration. 

Toriorrow,  November  11,  marks  the 
day  tl  lat  this  Nation  has  set  aside  to  pay 
due  r(  spect  to  all  who  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  defense  of  liberty. 
Senatpr  Hayakawa's  resolution  is  a 
and  appropriate  memorial,  of- 
at  a  most  auspicious  time,  to 
courai  te  and  partriotism.  I  join  with  him 
in  ur  ring  that  this  resolution  receive 
swift  :onsideration  and  passage.* 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  act- 
nority  leader  is  recognized. 
TSONGAS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
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ALEXANDER  PARITSKY 


TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
mark  yet  another  sad  day  in  the 
of  Soviet  Jewry.  In  Kharkov, 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  Alexander 
a  leader  in  the  Jewish  com- 
,  will  be  put  on  trial  on  charges  of 
against  the  Soviet  state.  These 
carry  a  maximum  penalty  of  3 
prison.  It  is  clear,  however,  what 
■s  real  crime  has  been — he  is  a 
wishes  to  immigrate  to  Israel. 
1976,  when  he  first  applied  to 
Alexander   Paritsky   and   his 
have  been  subjected  to  persistent 
from  KGB  officials  in  the 
This  officially  sanctioned  har- 
of  the  Paritsky  family  began 
Alexander    was    taken    to    KGB 
interrogated  and  threat- 
1  md  told  to  end  his  involvement  in 
Kharkov  Jewish  University,  an  in- 
which  he  helped  found.  Alex- 
professional    credentials    as    a 
of  ocean  electronics  were  then 
from  him  and  the  Soviet  Gov- 
began  publishing  vicious  arti- 
the  Kharkov  newspaper  accusing 
black  marketeering,  racism,  and 
against  the  Soviet  Union, 
members  of  the  Paritsky  family 
felt  the  heavy  hand  of  Soviet 
.  Dorina  Paritsky,  who  is  only 
old.  was  harshly  interrogated  by 
investigators  at  her  school  and 
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told  to  denounce  her  family.  Paulina, 
Alexander's  wife,  has  been  repeatedly 
threatened  with  arrest.  In  an  unprece- 
dented move,  Soviet  authorities  have  also 
threatened  Paulina  with  the  possibility 
of  losing  custody  of  her  two  daughters. 
And  those  of  us  who  have  daughters  I 
would  hope  would  be  sensitive  to  that. 
When  Paulina  attempted  to  obtain  in- 
dependent legal  counsel  for  her  husband, 
she  was  forcefully  detained. 

Mr.  President,  this  past  Sunday  I  at- 
tempted to  call  Paulina  Paritsky  in 
Kharkov  to  learn  about  the  treatment 
she  and  her  family  have  been  forced  to 
endure.  Although  my  original  call  to  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  go  through,  a  suc- 
cessful call  was  made  shortly  after  my 
meeting  with  the  Committee  to  Free  the 
Paritsky  Family  in  Boston.  This  was  the 
first  time  the  Paritsky  committee  has 
been  able  to  talk  with  a  member  of  the 
family  in  over  6  months. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  resolution,  which  is  being  introduced 
concurrently  in  the  House  of  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Congressman  Frank,  that 
calls  upon  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  express  at  every  suitable 
opportunity  and  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  our  opposition  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  Alexander  Paritsky.  The  resolu- 
tion also  urges  the  Soviet  Government 
to  release  Alexander  Paritsky,  end  the 
campaign  of  harassment  against  Alex- 
ander and  his  family,  and  finally,  per- 
mit Alexander,  Paulina,  Dorina,  and 
Anna  Paritsky  to  immigrate  to  Israel 
and  join  their  relatives  in  accordance 
with  the  final  act  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
and  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  deeply 
moved  by  the  activities  of  the  Committee 
to  Free  the  Paritsky  Family  and  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  support  this  impor- 
tant humanitarian  effort. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  the  tran- 
script of  the  conversation  between 
Paulina  Paritsky  and  two  members  of 
the  committee  who  are  in  Boston,  Lenny 
Marcus  and  Uri  Sthem. 

The  call  took  place  on  Simday  between 
the  Committee  to  Free  the  Paritskys 
in  Boston  and  Paulina  Paritsky  who  was 
at  the  post  office  in  Kharkov. 
Transcript  of  Conversation  Between  Pau- 
lina Paritsky,  Lennt  Marcus,  and  Uri 
Sthern 

Date:   November  8,   1981. 

Key:  Lenny  Marcus  (Lenny),  Paulina 
Paritsky  (Paulina),  Uri  Sthern  (Uri).  Half 
of  the  conversation  Is  In  English  and  the 
other  half  Is  In  Russian  and  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Alia  Kan. 

Lenny.  Paulina? 

Paulina.  Who  are  you? 

Lenny.  Lenny  Marcus  in  Boston.  I  spoke 
with  you  In  April.  Paulina,  Senator  Tsongas 
was  just  here  but  he  already  left,  but  we 
are  anxious  to  bear  news  from  you. 

Paulrja.  The  trial  will  be  the  11th  of 
November. 

Lenny.  Do  you  have  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  read  this 
»s  she  snoke  it.  The  first  part  is  in  Eng- 
lish so  the  grammar  is  not  totally  cor- 
rect, but  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
understand. 


Paulina.  No.  I  haven't.  I  tried  to  make 
a  contact,  but  It  Is  Hve  days  before  the 
trial.  The  .  .  .  (pause)  Counsel  (defense 
attorney ' )  said  that  he  is  busy  with  an- 
other contract,  and  I  haven't  a  lawyer.  I 
dcn't  know  nothing  about  the  charge,  noth- 
ing about  my  husband.  I  tried  to  went  to 
Moscow  for  Counsel,  but  I  was  arrested  at 
Railway  Station  and  stopped  and  I  can't.  I 
asked  .  .  .  (pause)  I  know  nothing  about 
my  husband,  about  the  trial.  I  can't  to  be  at 
the  protest  (trial  =). 

Lenny.  You  can't  to  be  what? 

Paulina.  Yes  .  .  .  because  the  Official  In- 
vited me  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution 
and  becaiise  of  that  I  can't  be  present  at 
the  trial. 

Lenny.  What  Is  your  situation? 

Paulina.  I  appealed  to  all  my  friends  for 
help  for  my  husband,  for  help  to  my  family 
because  they  (Soviet  officials)  say  that  I  also 
will  be  before  the  Court. 

Lenny.  You  too? 

Paulina.  I  tried  to  defend  my  husband 
but  I  can't. 

Lenny.  What  about  Dorina  and  Anna 
(your  daughters). 

Paulina.  Repeat  please. 

Lenny.  Dorina  and  Anna,  what  about 
them? 

Paulina.  They  are  so-so.  Dorina  was 
prosecuted  and  the  investigator  went  to 
school  where  Dorina  (age  15)  is  studying 
and  we're  in"  a  serious  situation. 

Lenny.  Paulina.  I  wUl  give  you  to  a  friend 
and  he  will  speak  In  Russian  and  give  us 
all  the  information. 

Uri.  Hello,  Hello.  I  am  from  Moscow.  I 
came  from  Israel  to  the  United  States  to 
tell  about  the  situation  of  Soviet  Jews.  If 
you  can  tell  us  something  else  in  Russian, 
it  may  be  easier.  What  is  happening  with 
you  now? 

Paulina.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  Investi- 
gator has  been  questioning  witnesses.  A  lot 
of  witnesses  were  questioned  on  my  hus- 
band's case.  Most  of  them  were  Jews,  those 
who  took  part  in  the  seminars  and  the  study 
of  the  language  (Hebrew). 

Uri.  In  the  University?  (The  Kharkov  Jew- 
ish University,  developed  by  the  Refusenlks 
in  that  city  to  study  both  secular  and  reli- 
gious topics). 

Paulina.  I  don't  even  know  what  is  in  his 
case.  I  even  couldn't  hire  a  lawyer.  I  was  try- 
ing to  find  a  lawyer  and  had  almost  made 
the  arrangements.  He  (the  lawyer)  promised 
me.  The  lawyers  name  is  KORABLOV.  On 
the  fourth  of  the  month  (November)  a  week 
before  the  trial,  he  told  me  that  he  is  en- 
gaged in  another  case,  and  he  refused  ( to  be 
our  lawyer) . 

Uri.  Oh  yes.  I  heard  of  that.  You  were 
taken  off  the  train. 

Paulina.  Yes.  to  go  to  Moscow.  I  was  try- 
ing to  go  to  Moscow,  but  they  (Officials) 
wouldn't  let  me  go  onto  the  train.  They 
showed  me  a  search  warrant  and  they  took 
all  my  papers  and  letters.  I  had  wanted  to  see 
a  lawyer  in  Moscow  to  make  arrangements. 
I  was  searched  and  everything  was  taken 
from  me.  Thev  wouldn't  let  me  po  to  the 
prosecutor's  office  and  then  they  called  me  as 
a  witness  (for  the  prosecution). 
Uri  O.K.,  I  understand. 

Paulina.  And  I  flatly  refused  to  be  a  wit- 
ness   (for   the   prosecution).   Then   the  In- 
vestigator, in  a  deceptive  way.  tried  to  .  .  . 
Uri.  What  do  you  mean  by  deceptive? 

Paulina.  He  told  me  that  there  is  a  request 
written  by  my  husband,  a  note  written  from 
him.  It  was  a  lie.  There  was  not  a  note.  The 
last  time  I  saw  the  Prosecutor,  he  said  that 


>  All  notes  In  parentheses  are  explanations 
and  not  direct  quotes. 

-Explanation:  A  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
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I  already  have  1  foot  in  Jail.  I  will  go  after 
my  husband,  accused  by  the  same  article  of 
law.  Also,  my  daughter  was  questioned  in  the 
school.  The  Prosecutor  and  Investigator  came 
to  her  school  and  interrogated  my  15-year- 
old  girl. 

Uei.  In  school? 

Paulina.  Her  composition  which  she  wrote 
when  she  was  13  years  old  about  her  mother- 
land being  Israel  .  .  . 

Uei.  I  know  about  this.  It  Is  printed  right 
here  in  English  and  I  have  read  it. 

Paulina.  They  consider  that  this  composi- 
tion was  written  by  my  husband.  Probably 
this  is  also  In  his  case  and  probably  this  will 
be  presented  as  part  of  his  guilt. 

Ubx.  O.K.,  I  understand.  Do  they  stUl 
threaten  you?  Oh,  I  am  sorry. 

Paulina.  I  am  constantly  being  followed. 
I  cannot  leave  Kharkow  nor  can  I  make  a 
call. 

Uri.  Ob,  my  Ood. 

Paulina.  Slander. 

Uri.  Do  you  mean  the  accusation  against 
your  husband? 

Paulina.  My  husband  is  accused  of  spread- 
ing slanderous  fabrications,  defaming  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Uri.  Yes,  I  know,  but  what  materials  are 
against  him?  The  composition?  The  petition? 
(A  petition  signed  by  all  Kharkow  Refuse- 
nlks protesting  emigration  policies  of  Ovir). 

Paulina.  They  asked  me  about  the  com- 
position. 

Uri.  Well,  that's  very  Interesting.  Did  you 
know  that  people  from  Boston  are  calling 
you  regularly  at  the  Post  Office? 

Paulina.  The  calls  for  me  are  not  put 
through.  I  sometimes  spend  over  two  hours 
In  the  post  office  and  the  call  Is  not  put 
through. 

Uri.  At  this  moment,  we  have  a  big  meet- 
ing here,  and  in  this  city  there  is  a  lot  of 
activity  in  the  political  arena  and  politicians 
are  involved. 

Paulina.  I  appeal  to  all  to  help  my  hus- 
band somehow. 

Uri.  Yes. 

Paulina.  In  the  beginning,  before  the  in- 
vestigation started,  the  Investigator  told  me 
that  very  severe  punishment  is  awaiting  my 
husband — and  the  Investigation  had  not  even 
started  yet.  He  will  spend  time  in  jail  and 
then  maybe  he  will  leave  (the  Soviet  Union) . 
I  will  try  .  .  . 

Uri.  I  am  going  to  say  good-bye  and  will 
give  the  telephone  to  lenny  Marcus.  You 
hold  on  .  .  .  Say  hello  to  Tanya  Frenlik  if  you 
know  her. 

Paulina.  No.  I  don't. 

Uri.  I  am  giving  you  to  Lenny  Marcus  who 
organized  all  this.  Goodbye. 

Lenny.  Paulina,  this  Is  Lenny  again.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  as  we  speak  now,  television 
cameras  are  recording  your  conversation,  it  is 
on  radio  and  it  is  reported  in  the  news- 
papers. This  week  Senator  Tsongas  from 
Massachusetts  and  Representative  Barney 
Prank  from  Massachusetts  will  introd'ice  re- 
solutions in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  to  ask  for  your  freedom, 
and  Alexander's  freedom,  and  Dorina's  and 
Anna's.  And  I  want  you  to  know  that  yon. 
and  Alexander.  Dorina  and  Anna  are  honor- 
ary citizen  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  all  of 
the  people  of  Boston  send  a  wish  for  your 
freedom  and  we  are  with  you. 

Paulina.  Thank  you.  (91ve  my  regards  to 
all  our  frlenls. 

Lenny.  There  are  150  people  In  this  room 
now  who  seid  regards  to  you. 

Paulina,  Thank  you. 

Lenny.  Here  is  tTrl,  aeain. 

Uri.  Well,  hold  on.  What  else  can  I  say? 
I  understand  what  all  of  that  means. 

Paulina.   It's  all   very  complicated. 

Uri.  I  understand.  Thev  are  doln?  every- 
thing (the  people  who  orpanl^ed  the  rally) 
and  you  are  the  honorary  citizens  of  Boston. 
The  Senators  who  are  Involved.  Tsongas  and 


Kennedy,  are  very  influential  people.  Well, 
you  know  .  .  .  What  can  be  done?  Everyoody 
here  will  try.  Local  authorities  made  a  mis- 
take in  the  case  of  your  husband,  and  it  will 
be  corrected  in  time.  Let's  hope  for  that. 

Paulina.  Thank  you. 

Uri.  Don't  mention  it.  Hang  In  there.  Good- 
bye. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
agree  to  the  resolution  inasmuch  as  the 
trial  takes  place  tomorrow. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BU6INESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  1  minute  each.  Is  there  morn- 
ing business? 


POUR-SCORE  AND  TEN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Thomas  Carlyle  wrote,  "Biography  is  the 
only  true  history."  Many  historians,  in- 
deed, contend  that  the  central  factor  in 
creating  history  are  the  actions  of  great 
men  and  women. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  next  Sunday  is  the 
90  th  birthday  of  one  great  American  who 
has  more  than  once  been  central  in  cre- 
ating modern  history.  For  most  of  the 
last  five  of  his  nine  decades,  that  man 
has  served  in  public  life.  To  an  extraor- 
dinary extent,  that  man  has  been  an  ad- 
viser and  confidant  of  Presidents,  kings, 
and  prime  ministers.  That  man  is  W. 
Averell  Harriman. 

Mr.  Harriman  embarked  on  his  public 
career  when  he  was  in  his  early  forties. 
He  could  have  abstained  from  Govern- 
ment service  and  still  enjoyed  a  life  of 
exciting  elegance.  The  heir  to  one  of 
America's  great  fortunes,  Averell  Harri- 
man was  the  son  of  E.  H.  Harriman,  a 
brilliant  railroad  titan.  But  from  his 
youth.  Averell  Harriman  was  nurtured  in 
the  philosophy  that  great  wealth  earned 
with  it  great  responsibility.  In  response 
to  that  doctrine,  in  the  1930's,  while  still 
chairman  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
Averell  Harriman  began  sharing  his 
prodigious  business  and  economic  expe- 
rience with  the  Federal  Governmant.  By 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  n  in  Eu- 
rope, Mr.  Harriman  had  sufficiently  won 
President  Franklin  Roosevelts  confi- 
dence to  be  appwinted  first  as  a  Presi- 
dential liaison  to  London,  later  as  the 
American  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, and  finally  as  our  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James. 

After  helping  administer  the  historic 
Marshall  plan  and  then  serving  as  Presi- 
dent Truman's  national  security  adviser, 
Averell  Harriman  was  in  1954  elected 
Governor  of  New  York  State.  During  the 
1950's,  Mr.  Harriman  was  also  twice  con- 
sidered for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination. 

In  the  1960's,  Averell  Harriman  began 
a  distinguished  career  as  an  exceptional 
traveling  diplomat,  serving  usually  imder 
direct  Presidential  orders.  Again  and 
again.  Presidents  have  since  availed 
themselves  of  his  talents  and  sought  his 
counsel. 

W.  Averell  Harriman  embodies  an  ad- 


mirable American  tradition.  Like  several 
gifted  and  selfless  private  citizens  in  our 
history,  Mr.  Harriman  placed  his  consid- 
erable skills  and  abilities  at  America's 
disposal.  His  patriotism,  maturity,  and 
perception  have  consistently  served 
America's  best  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
our  colleagues  share  my  appreciation  for 
Averell  Harrimans  contributions  to 
America  and  join  me  in  wishing  this 
great  patriot,  statesman,  and  fellow 
countryman  our  best  wishes  on  his  90th 
birthday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  column  by  James  Reston  en- 
titled "Harriman  at  90,"  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  Wednesday. 
November  4,  1981,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Harriman   at  90 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  November  3. — AvereU  Harri- 
man, former  Governor  of  New  York,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Ambassador  to  London 
and  Moscow,  among  many  other  things,  will 
be  90  in  a  few  days,  and  he  reminds  us  not 
of  how  old  he  Is  but  how  young  this  Republic 
U. 

He  has  lived  for  almost  half  the  life  of  our 
history  as  an  independent  nation.  He  was 
born  on  Nov.  15.  1891,  when  Benjamin  Harri- 
son was  President.  He  has  survived  16  more 
Presidents  since  then,  and  plans  to  stick  it 
out  for  a  while  longer  until  he  sees  another 
Democrat  in  the  White  House. 

The  Democrats  naturally  share  his  hope. 
They  don't  have  much  to  celebrate  these 
days,  but  they're  going  to  throw  a  big  party 
for  him  here  next  week,  with  John  Kenneth 
Gilbralth  soeaklng  for  the  Roosevelt  years, 
Clark  Clifford  for  the  Truman  years.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  for  the  Kennedy  years,  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  for  the  Johnson  years  and 
Fritz  Mondale  for  the  Carter  years.  Republi- 
cans need  not  apply,  but  some  of  them,  re- 
membering that  Mr.  Harriman  was  once  a 
Republican,  will  be  there  anyway. 

At  90.  he  still  looks  and  lives  like  a  Re- 
publican— tall  and  nobly  handsome,  with  his 
elegant  house  on  N  Street  in  Georgetown, 
and  the  house  next  door  filled  with  his  pa- 
pers, and  his  house  in  Virginia,  with  lU  views 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

He  has  not  avoided  the  trials  of  advancing 
years.  His  sight  and  hearing  are  impaired. 
But  he  has  the  newspapers  read  to  him  every 
day.  and  he  swims  every  morning  and  is  now 
writing  a  book  on  Truman.  He  keeps  young 
by  seeing  the  young  and  telling  them  stories 
of  the  men  of  his  time. 

For  example,  he  remembers  congratulating 
Stalin  at  the  Potsdam  conference  after  World 
War  II  for  leading  the  Red  Army  to  Bsrlln 
in  the  final  defeat  of  the  Nazis.  Stalin  was 
still  aggrieved  that  Elsenhower  had  kept  him 
from  advancing  farther  West.  "The  Czar 
Alexander  got  to  Paris."  Stalin  complained. 

Mr.  Harriman  has  long  memories  of  Win- 
ston Churchill,  whose  former  daughter-in- 
law  Is  now  Mr.  Harrlman's  wife.  He  was  In 
London  in  the  critical  months  after  Pearl 
Harbor  as  Roosevelt's  special  envoy,  and  re- 
turned to  Grosvenor  Square  as  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador in  1946. 

He  recalls  a  conversation  with  ChurchUl 
in  which  he  ventured  to  criticize  the  British 
parliamentary  system.  ChurchUl  was  not 
amused,  Mr.  Harriman  says,  and  replied, 
"Pew  men  are  so  gifted  as  to  understand  the 
politics  of  their  own  country,  let  alone  criti- 
cizing the  politics  of  another." 

Jiir.  Harriman  is  not  exactly  a  Horatio 
Alger  rags-to-rlches  character.  He  Inherited 
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great  we^th  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
from  hla  father,  who  also  bequeathed  to  him 
a  Presbjterlan  conscience.  He  has  been  try- 
ing ever  since  to  be  faithful  to  his  father's 
admonlt  on  that  "great  wealth  requires  great 
responsr>llttles." 

He  Is  I  lot  very  happy  these  days  about  the 
drift  In  D.S. -Soviet  relations.  He  has  kept  a 
cool  and  wary  eye  on  the  Russians  ever  since 
his  serv  ce  as  our  Ambassador  In  Moscow 
from  19'  i3  to  1946.  I  remember  his  appear- 
ance at  ;he  San  Francisco  conference  on  the 
formatlca  of  the  United  Nations,  when  he 
warned  ( ,bout  the  objectives  of  Soviet  policy, 
and  Insisted  on  a  charter  that  would  protect 
the  right  s  of  the  free  nations. 

He  has  kept  to  this  cautious  skepticism 
about  tlie  Russians  ever  since,  but  Is  now 
vaguely  depressed  because  he  thinks  the 
antl-Sovlet  temper  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration > !  going  too  far.  and  Is  leading  to  an 
arms  ra<  e  and  even  a  revival  of  the  cold  war 
that  ma;  ■  get  out  of  control. 

There  Is,  of  course,  very  little  he  can  do 
about  tt  Is  now,  but  he  keeps  trying.  He  had 
lunch  tl  >e  other  day  with  the  Soviet  Am- 
baseadoi,  Anatoly  Dobrynln.  and  deplored 
the  rancorous  propaganda  between  Wash- 
ington (,nd  Moscow.  But  he  also  observed 
that  while  President  Brezhnev  talked  a  great 
deal  ab<iut  f^eafe.  the  Ru'^lans  were  still 
keeping  ■  their  88-20  missiles  targeted  on 
every  European  capital.  How.  Mr.  Harrlman 
asked,  could  we  have  peace  or  coexistence 
tmtll  these  missiles  were  withdrawn? 

This  Is  his  main  regret,  that  he  ha"i 
devoted  the  last  40  of  his  90  years  to  the 
belief  ttat  there  will  be  no  decent  order  in 
the  world  unless  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  B  nlon  somehow  overcome  their  fears 
of  one  8  nother.  and  reach  some  kind  of  ac- 
commodktlon.  and  on  his  90th  birthday  he 
fears  th(  ■  trend  Is  going  the  other  way. 

His  hipplest  days  were  not  when  he  was 
appoint*  d  to  Federal  olllce.  but  when  he  was 
elected  sy  the  people  as  Governor  of  New 
York,  ai  d  his  second  res^et  Is  that  he  was 


by    Nelson     Rockefeller    for    re- 
his  birthday  party  next  week.  e''ery- 


defeated 
election 
But  al 
body  wl  1  call  him  "Governor."  which  Is  the 
title  he  likes  best,  and  pay  their  resnects  to 
him  for  a  long  life  of  public  service.  This, 
however  Is  not  likely  to  satisfy  him.  As  his 
wife  sa  's.  he  has  "a  whole  dungeon  of 
papers"  next  door  on  N  Street,  and  Is  deter- 
mined tl  >  sort  them  out.  so  that  vounger  men 
will  ren  ember  at  Georgetown  University  or 
somewh  -re  else  what  he  Is  likely  to  forget. 
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COfJCLUSTON  C   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

TheJ>RESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
Is  no  farther  morning  business,  morn- 
ing bus  ness  Is  closed. 


THOpiZATION 
83 


ADMINISTRATION       AU- 
.  FISCAL  YEAR  1982- 


PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
c6nsideration  of  S.  1112,  which  the 
will  state. 
)ill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
IS.  1112)  to  authorize  appropriations 
1  Iscal  years  1982  and  1983  to  carry  out 
pursoses  of  the  Exnort  Administration 
1 179.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Senate  resumed  consideration  of 


iro 


AMRfDMENT   NO.    627 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  the  Chiles  amend- 
627.  on  which  there  shall  be  30 


minutes    debate,    with   a   rollcall   vote 
thereon  to  follow  immediately. 

Tho  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  we  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  yesterday  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  think  we  debated  the  Chiles 
amendment  and  the  Heinz  amendment 
at  some  length.  I  move  to  table  the 
Chiles  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  when 
there  is  a  imanimous-consent  agreement 
that  says  there  is  going  to  be  30  minutes 
equally  divided,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
is  playing  exactly  fair  if  he  is  going  to 
move  to  table  now. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  I  was  going  to  move  to  table  the 
Senator's  amendment  last  night. 

Mr.  CHILES.  No;  I  did  not  know.  The 
Senator  never  told  me. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
have  adequately  debated  the  issue  and  I 
move  to  table  the  sunendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
parliamentary  inquirv,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's parliamentary  inquirv  is  noted. 

The  Chair  advises  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  a  vote  on  a  motion  to 
table  will  not  be  in  order  since  the  agree- 
ment provides  for  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  withdraw  my  motion, 
Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Peimsylvania  has  h's  time. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  prepared  to  vield 
back  all  mv  time  if  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  prepared  to  yield  back  his. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  propounding  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  not  prepared  to  yield  back  his 
time. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  withdraw  my  offer.  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  a  clear  choice  this  morning  about 
whether  it  wants  to  do  anything  about 
high  interest  rates.  The  Heinz  substitute 
says  that,  since  the  prime  interest  rate 
is  coming  down,  everytliing  will  be  OK. 

The  Heinz  substitute  ignores  the  fact 
that  home  mortgage  interest  rates  are 
not  coming  down  at  all,  and  that  the 
housing  industry  is  expected  to  remain 
at  disastrously  low  levels  of  1.2  to  1.3 
million  starts,  compared  to  the  2  million 
we  need  each  year  just  to  replace  the 
loss  of  old  housing  stock. 

The  Heinz  substitute  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  small  businessman  has  to  bor- 
row at  rates  well  above  the  prime,  and 
that  banks  will  simply  not  make  credit 
available  to  small  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  th'nk  we  can 
take  any  comfort  from  the  fact  that  in- 
terest rates  are  coming  down  due  to  a 
recession.  The  same  factors  remain  out 
there  that  will  drive  rates  back  up  when 
the  economy  recovers,  which  the  admin- 
istration says  will  be  in  the  early  spring. 
The  huge  tax  cuts  leave  us  deficits  of 
over  $100  billion  a  year;  the  administra- 
tion remains  committed  to  a  supertight 


monetary  policy.  We  just  cannot  wait  2 
years  for  those  policies  to  br.ng  down 
home  mortgage  rates. 

I  think  it  is  interesting,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  National  Association  of  Home- 
builders  has  supported  the  amendment 
that  we  are  debating — the  Chiles  per- 
fecting amendment  that  is  before  us  to- 
day. These  are  the  people  who  make  up 
a  major  segment  of  our  economy.  They 
are  the  ones  who,  right  now,  are  dying 
on  the  vine.  They  say,  on  behalf  of  their 
123.000  members,  that  they  are  writing 
to  "express  our  support  for  your  emer- 
gency resolution  directing  the  President 
to  assure  an  adequate  flow  of  affordable 
credit  to  small  borrowere." 

They  go  on  to  say  that  the  record-high 
mortgage  interest  rates  are  having  a 
devastating  impact  on  the  housing  in- 
dustry. Housing  starts  in  September 
were  down  to  an  annual  rate  of  918,000, 
56.2  percent  below  the  peak  level  of  2.09 
m  llion  in  1978.  So  we  are  currently  in 
the  midst  of  the  longest  housing  reces- 
sion since  World  War  II. 

The  National  Association  of  Home- 
builders'  forecast  for  1981  assumed  some 
moderation  in  interest  rates  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  they  are  estimating  that 
only  1.07  million  housing  units  will  be 
started  this  year. 

The  drop  in  housing  starts,  they  tell 
us,  has  a  significant  impact  on  the  overall 
economy  by  raising  the  unemployment 
rate  in  construction  trades.  The  oflBcial 
unemployment  construction  rate  Is  16.3 
percent,  which  means  over  828,000  wage 
and  salary  workers  are  out  of  jobs. 

First-time  home  buyers  in  particular 
have  been  priced  out  of  the  housing  mar- 
ket by  high  interest  rates.  Each  1  percent 
increase  in  interest  rates  puts  a  medium- 
priced  house  out  of  reach  of  over  860,000 
families. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  pointed  out,  the 
impact  of  high  interest  rates  on  housing 
is  going  far  beyond  housing  to  many 
other  industries.  One  of  the  hardest  hit 
is  the  timber  and  forest  products.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  statement  a  recent  position  paper  of 
the  Nat'onal  Forest  Products  Association 
regarding  housing  and  mortgage  finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  is  a  particularly  lucid 
interpretation  of  the  awful  economic  Im- 
pact of  the  current  high  interest  rates 
policy.  This  paper  makes  particular 
points  of  two  things  that  I  think  are 
important. 

First,  while  we  need  some  long-term 
restraint,  we  need  short-term  flexibility 
to  avoid  vast  economic  losses. 

Second,  they  point  out  that  the  FHA 
and  related  Federal  housing  credit  pro- 
grams have  been  self-supporting  and 
have  played  a  vital  role  in  developing  new 
mortgage  instruments  to  make  housing 
available  to  more  potential  homeowners 
at  affordable  cost.  The  industry  feels  it 
would  be  a  great  economic  mistake  to  cut 
back  on  these  Federal  programs  during 
these  diflBcult  and  changing  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  from  these  com- 
ments and  the  debates  that  we  had  yes- 
terday, it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  choice 
is,  do  we  want  to  adopt  the  Heinz  sub- 
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stitute,  which  says  everything  1«  all  right, 
interest  rates  are  coming  down;  or  are 
we  ready  to  express  ourselves  as  wanting 
to  put  our  hand  out  to  the  President  and 
say,  "We  want  to  support  you  in  trying 
to  do  something  about  interest  rates.  We 
want  you  to  meet  with  the  Fed;  we  want 
you  to  come  up  with  some  voluntary 
guidelines  that  are  going  to  send  a  strong 
signal  to  the  financial  and  banking  insti- 
tutions that  we  do  not  wish  to  see  money 
made  available  for  mergers  and  con- 
glomerate takeovers.  We  want  to  see  that 
rationed  amount  of  money  out  there  re- 
served so  it  can  go  into  the  sectors  of 
business  that  are  productive  to  this  coun- 
try, that  are  actually  creating  employ- 
ment; that  we  want  to  do  something  to 
stop  some  of  the  bankruptcies  that  are 
occasioned  at  such  a  rapid  rate  now  in 
our  small  businesses." 

We  are  going  to  send  a  signal  to  those 
small  businesses  and  small  farmers  that 
we  are  aware  of  their  plight,  we  are 
aware  of  the  high  interest  rates  they 
are  being  charged,  and  we  are  going  to 
try  to  do  something  about  it,  recognizing 
that  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  puzzle, 
that  fiscal  restraint  is  just  as  important 
as  this,  but  that  we  cannot  ignore  the 
monetary  policy,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  where  money  is  now  being  used 
and  where  it  is  going  for  these  nonpro- 
ductive things. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  we  adopt 
the  Chiles  perfecting  amendment,  which 
35  Senators  have  coauthored,  and  let  us 
get  on  with  trying  to  do  something  about 
this  particular  problem. 
ExHisrr  1 
Forest  Industry  PosmoN — Housing  and 
MoBTGACE  Finance.  October  1981 

ThU  statement  reflects  the  policy  of  the 
National  Forest  Products  Association  on  Is- 
sues of  housing  and  home  mortgage  finance. 
It  Is  based  on  a  paper  by  NFPA's  Committee 
on  Housing  and  Mortgage  Finance  submitted 
to  the  President's  Commission  on  Housing 
and  to  committees  of  Congress. 

SX71IMART 

Immediate  national  economic  problems, 
Including  a  severe  crisis  In  the  home  build- 
ing Industry,  must  be  dealt  with  before  real 
progress  can  be  made  toward  long-term, 
antllnflatlon  goals.  The  immediate  problems 
and  challenges  facing  the  home  building  in- 
dustry Include: 

Reducing  government  borrowing,  which  Is 
now  crowding  out  private  sector  growth  so 
essential  to  combat  inflation; 

Establishing  and  achieving  non-lnflatlon- 
ary  monetary  growth  targets  that  provide 
sufficient  capital  for  private  sector  growth; 

Developing  alternate  mortgage  instruments 
with  secondary  market  and  consumer  accept- 
ance: 

Easing  building  and  land  use  restrictions 
to  lower  the  costs  of  home  bulldlnu: 

Establishing  policies  that  encourage  cap- 
ital formation: 

Broadening  the  secondary  market  for 
mortgages; 

Contlmilne  exlsttne  unsubsldl'ed  po^ern- 
ment  mortgape  Insurance  pro<?rams  while  at 
the  same  time  encoura^lne  the  develooment 
of  private  mortgage  Insurance  programs; 

Providing  the  means  and  sunoort  for  a 
rapid  transition  to  mort<Ti>'e  lendln<»  in- 
stitutions that  are  competitive  under  a 
dereeulated  structure. 

The  forest  products  Industry  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Administration's 
policies  to  control  Inflation  by  reducing  pub- 


lic sector  spending  and  Increasing  private 
Investments.  The  first  round  of  budget  cuts 
has  been  successful  and  the  tax  law  changes 
should  eventually  encourage  new  capital  for- 
mation. However,  because  tax  revenues  will 
be  less  than  expenditures  for  the  near  term, 
federal  deficits  will  continue.  Until  these 
deficits  are  substantially  reduced,  federal  fi- 
nancing requirements  will  continue  to  com- 
pete with  the  demands  of  private  credit 
markets.  This  means  Interest  rates  will  not 
be  reduced  as  expected,  thereby  raising  the 
cost  of  federal  borrowing  and  compounding 
the  deficit  problem. 

In  addition  to  these  fiscal  changes,  the 
deregulation  of  financial  markets  is  disrupt- 
ing savings  flows  needed  to  supiort  private 
Investment.  This  baa  affected  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  lenders  very  differently,  and 
many  mortgage  lenders  are  facing  the  pros- 
pect of  bankruptcy.  Deposits  are  being  lost 
by  traditional  mortgage  lenders,  leaving 
these  Institutions  unable  to  provide  their 
normal  support  to  new  home  markets 

The  overall  Impact  of  th?se  changing  con- 
ditions Is  being  felt  In  the  homebuUdlng 
and  supplier  sectors,  with  serious  long-term 
Implications.  Although  home  construction 
and  Its  supplier  markets  have  been  weak  for 
more  than  a  year,  the  situation  has  become 
critical  over  recent  months. 

The  backlog  of  available  financing  for 
homes  has  come  to  an  end  and  builders  are 
cancelling  almost  all  development  plans. 
Housing  starts  may  well  fall  In  historic  lows 
with  no  Immediate  recovery  In  sight.  This  Is 
In  contrast  to  earlier  projections  of  a  re- 
covery within  six  months.  New  orders  for 
wood  products  have  deteriorated  to  the  point 
that  operating  rates  and  plant  closures  will 
almost  assuredly  be  worse  than  any  time 
since  the  1930's  depression. 
needed:  a  supplt-side  response  in  housing 

Without  an  Immediate  recovery,  major 
portions  of  the  housing  Industry  may  not 
survive.  This  industry  has  gone  through 
peaks  and  valleys  many  times,  but  builders 
and  suppliers  of  products  such  as  lumber 
and  plywood  recognize  that  this  Is  no  normal 
business  cycle. 

The  homebuUdlng  Industry  and  Its  sup- 
pliers could  lose  as  much  as  25  percent  of 
their  production  capacity  In  this  housing 
slump.  Much  of  this  capacity  will  not  b:  re- 
stored in  the  long  term,  contributing  to  even 
more  inflationary  housing  shortages. 

Current  tight  money  and  high  Interest 
rates  will  not  stop  the  demand  for  housing 
from  accelerating.  In  the  1974-78  period, 
when  new  home  construction  was  curtailed 
Iselow  the  level  of  demographic  demand,  the 
result  was  a  record  shortfall  of  supply  rela- 
tive to  demand.  This  shortfall  triggered  an 
enormous  Increase  In  home  prices  starting  in 
1976.  These  inflated  prices  have  resulted  In 
appreciation  In  housing  prices  exceeding  one 
trillion  dollars  an  amount  dwarfing  even  the 
asset  shifts  caused  by  oil  price  Increases. 

Appreciation  In  housing  prices  has  greatly 
Increased  the  demand  for  mortgage  credit  for 
existing  homes.  Real  estate  contracts  be- 
tween Individuals  have  mushroomed,  replac- 
ing Institutional  lending.  These  contracts 
must  be  refinanced  In  the  next  few  years, 
thus  giving  rise  to  further  congestion  In  fi- 
nancial markets. 

To  reduce  these  Inflationary  demands  on 
capital  markets,  the  supply  of  new  homes 
must  be  increased.  Housing  Is  a  capital  asset 
like  plant  and  equipment.  When  supply  Is 
restricted.  Inflationary  forces  are  Induced 
with  serious  long-term  consequences. 

These  new  forces  In  the  economy  are  work- 
ing against  the  goals  of  Increased  private  In- 
vestment and  reduced  inflation.  The  future 
inflation  In  home  prices  that  can  be  expected 
to  continue  as  a  consequence  of  Increasing 
shortages  will   further  fuel  price  expecta- 


tions, wage  demands,  increased  transfer  pay- 
ments, and  worsening  deficits. 

Immediate  bteps  are  essential  to  avoid 
these  problems  and  to  assure  success  for  the 
Administration's  long-term  economic  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  so  broadly  supported. 

DEnCTTS  KUBT  BE  REDUCED  TO  AIXOW  ADEQUATE 
PRIVATE  INVKSTIUMT 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
and  current  economic  conditions  have  made 
It  clear  that  additional  federal  spending  cuts 
are  essential  In  the  near  future.  These  addi- 
tional budget  cuts  will  not  be  without  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  costs.  The  home- 
buUdlng and  supplier  Industries  will  not  be 
exempt  from  their  fair  share  of  these  spend- 
ing reductions. 

New  spending  reductloiiB  must  be  multi- 
year  programs  so  that  longer-term  planning 
certainty  can  be  introduced  Into  the  econ- 
omy. To  prevent  a  worsening  crisis  In  private 
capital  markets,  significant  new  federal 
budget  cuts  need  to  be  enacted  now. 

Further  budget  cuts  of  at  least  t20  to  $30 
billion  are  needed  in  fiscal  year  1982.  With- 
out these  cuts,  severe  competition  between 
government  and  private  users  of  a  limited 
capital  market  will  continue.  This  will  pre- 
vent Interest  rates  from  declining,  making  It 
Impossible  to  reach  the  targeted  goal  of  no 
more  than  a  $43.1  bllUon  deficit  for  fiscal 
1982. 

Spending  must  be  balanced  with  the  reve- 
nues that  win  be  collected.  Crowding  out  by 
government  borrowing,  which  is  now  con- 
stricting private  capital  markets,  wUl  only 
worsen  unlesi  Immediate  budget  cuts  are 
Identified  and  enacted  by  Congress. 

As  new  fiscal  spending  constraints  begin 
to  work  in  the  economy,  expectations  of  con- 
tinued Inflation  will  l^e  reduced  and  credit 
market  conditions  wUl  again  support  private 
Investments.  These  are  the  key  to  a  perma- 
nent turnaround  In  Inflation.  The  Invest- 
ments are  necessary  to  improve  our  cotin- 
try's  productivity  as  weU  as  to  support  a 
housing  recovery — and  thus  reduce  the  In- 
fiatlonary  pressures  of  a  worsening  housing 
shortage. 

CREDIT    CONDITIONS   ARE    PREVENTING    A    PBTVATB 
SECTOR  SUPPLY  RESPONSE 

Credit  conditions  need  to  be  tightened  In 
the  economy  for  the  foreseeable  future.  They 
have  been  too  loose  too  long,  with  splraUng 
inflation  the  result.  Also,  an  excessive  relax- 
ation of  the  Federal  Reserve's  monetary  ag- 
gregate growth  targets  would  be  counter 
productive. 

However,  a  more  complete  look  is  needed 
at  the  role  of  money  supply  growth  restraint 
In  the  economy  as  an  element  of  the  govern- 
ment's anti-Inflation  policy.  The  link  be- 
tween the  growth  of  money  supply  and  eco- 
nomic activity  is  imprecise  under  the  best 
of  circumstances  and  Is  especially  difficult  to 
establish  at  present.  Interest  rates  have  at- 
tained record  levels,  structural  changes  are 
occurring  throughout  the  financial  markets, 
and  financial  sector  deregulation  Is  proceed- 
ing— all  of  which  add  to  the  difficulty  In  de- 
termining proper  monetary  targets. 

A  healthy,  non -Inflationary  private  sector 
requires  a  certain  level  of  credit  growth  for 
sustenance.  When  that  need  U  coupled  with 
large  government  credit  demands  a  short- 
term  credit  growth  rate  larger  than  longer- 
term  monetary  Urget  rates  may  be  appro- 
priate. These  credit  market  requirements — 
and  conditions  in  labor  and  product  mar- 
kets— must  be  considered  when  economic 
policy  Is  formulated  sind  implemented. 

As  now  constituted,  money  targets  are 
causing  a  reduction  In  private  sector  Invest- 
ment, as  attested  by  present  conditions  in 
houslni  markets  and  record  real  Interest 
rates.  Economic  noUcy  which  results  In  a 
t!?h*enln?  of  cre-llt  markets  to  s-'ch  a  point 
fViot  t>-e->  Is  no  cbpnce  for  snv  "s'm-i'v-Mde" 
response  Is  not  efficient  la  either  the  short  or 
long  run 
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When  labor  markets  are  xinderemployed 
and  whm  other  intermediate  and  final  de- 
mand 1  aarkets  are  severely  underutilized, 
especial  y  In  credit-sensitive  sectors,  a  relax- 
ing of  (redit  conditions  is  not  inflationary. 
This  is  ihe  present  need  in  bousing,  as  well 
as  othei  credit  sensitive  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. Ci>nversely.  when  markets  are  fully 
employe  i,  additional  or  sxirplus  credit  is  al- 
most pi  rely  Inflationary.  This  is  the  condi- 
tion tbit  has  prevailed  too  often,  and  must 
not  be  I  llowed  to  develop  in  the  future. 

As  elTDrts  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit  are 
sucoessf  il,  the  long-term  commitment  to 
gradualltsr  reduce  the  growth  of  the  monetary 
aggrega%s  must  continue. 

In  tbfe  development  of  monetary  control 
targets,  ;tie  ioiejt  products  .ndustry  recom- 
mends that  specifically  agreed-to  target  re- 
ductions In  government  deficits  be  incorpo- 
rated with  adequate  private  capital  lor  In- 
vestmen ;.  This  will  assure  adequate  capital 
to  make  progress  toward  the  long-term  goals 
of  the  e(t)nomy  without  introducing  the  in- 
flationary consequences  of  past  policies. 

The  Ir  tegratlon  of  these  flscal  policy  and 
mon»tarr  oollcy  propositions  needs  to  be  re- 
emphaai^ed.  A  more  avistere  flscal  stand, 
beginning  Immediately,  Is  a  necessary  con- 
dition td  this  relnterpretatlon  of  the  mone- 
tary-cap tal  targets.  If  flscal  policy  is  not 
adequately  tightened,  more  inflation  will 
result. 

DESEGTn^nON  FORCING  NFW  INSTRUMENTS  FOR 
HOCSINO  FINANCE 
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In  other  countries  with  alter- 

i^ortgage    Instruments    has    shown 

consumer  acceptance;    however. 

resistance  Is  likely.  Thus,  It 

that  the  public  is  suopUed  with 

understandable  information  about 

"  features  of  alternative  mortgage 

and  their  suitability  for  each 

homebuyer. 

SECONOART     MARKET    IS    ESSENTIAL 
FOR  HOUSING 
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the  severe  fluctuation  of  short  term  rates 
that  has  been  so  prevalent  recently. 

The  existence  of  both  private  and  public 
secondary  market  entitles  provides  an  excel- 
lent partnership  for  developing  new  markets 
for  mortgage  instruments.  The  mixture  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
the  Oovernment  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  provides  unique  services  for  var- 
ious types  of  mortgage  lenders.  ONMA  alone 
has  guaranteed  more  than  tll6  billion  in 
mortgage-backed  securities  and  has  pioneer- 
ed numerous  marketing  innovations.  Its 
marketing  operations  are  not  subsidized,  and 
function  on  a  self-sustaining  user-fee  basis. 

An  Important  feature  of  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Is  that  It  allows  broad- 
er acceptability  of  mortgage  instruments. 
This  is  of  particular  importance  during  peri- 
ods of  capital  stringency  and  transition. 
Strong  support  should  be  given  to  continu- 
ing unsubsidlzed  ONMA  programs. 

FEDERAL    CREDIT   PROGRAMS    AND    PRIVATE    SECTOR 
ALTERNATIVES    TO    THOSE    PROGRAMS 

The  forest  products  Industry  supports  the 
continuation  of  the  unsubsidlzed  mortgage 
insurance  programs  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  (FHA) ,  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  (VA) .  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  (ParmHA).  Since  1934 
FHA  has  met  the  housing  credit  needs  of 
more  than  16  million  families  and  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  establishing  Innovative  mort- 
gage Instruments.  Its  existence  has  been  the 
prime  Ingredient  in  providing  needed  mort- 
gage credit  at  affordable  cost.  The  non-sub- 
sidize:!  portion  of  FHA  is  self-supporting  and 
provides  potential  homeowners  with  an  al- 
ternative for  mortgage  finance. 

In  addition.  FHA  provides  stability  In  the 
consumer  mortgage  market,  particularly  In 
l>erlods  of  limited  conventional  mortgage 
availability.  While  terms  of  conventional 
loans  Insured  by  mortgage  Insurance  com- 
panies change  with  market  conditions.  FHA 
terms  (other  than  Interest  rates)  remain 
constant. 

THE    ROLE     OF     SPECIALIZED     INSTTTUTIONS    FOR 
HOUSING   FINANCE 

The  challenge  facing  the  thrift  Industry 
today  Is  how  to  continue  providing  home 
mortgages  at  a  time  when  savers  are  de- 
manding premium  rates.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  the  needs  of  mortgage  lend- 
ers. Including  new  legislative  initiatives  that 
can  provide  a  bridge  for  existing  thrift  Insti- 
tutions to  adjust  to  the  demands  they  will 
experience  this  decade.  The  problems  that 
mortgage  lending  institutions  have  in  at- 
tracting deposits  In  today's  deregulated 
climate  deserve  immediate  study  and  atten- 
tion. 

TAX   issues:    housing   finance   and   FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Tax  poUcy  probably  has  a  greater  Impact 
on  housing  flnance  and  credit  availability 
than  any  other  area  of  federal  Involvement. 
Since  home  buyers  must  now  compete  in  the 
capital  market  for  mortgage  funds,  tax  policy 
which  encourages  capital  formation  Is  of 
critical  Importance  to  tht  housing  Industry. 

The  savings  rate  In  the  U.S.  has  declined 
to  an  all-time  low  point.  During  1979  house- 
holds saved  only  4.5  percent  of  disposable 
personal  Income,  the  lowest  annual  rate  In 
the  last  35  years.  This  Is  less  than  one-half  of 
the  savings  rate  of  most  Industrial  nations. 

A  national  savings  rate  target  should  be 
established  and  this  target  should  be  incor- 
porated m  the  expected  growth  of  capital 
markets  and  monetary  targets.  Since  the  ex- 
panded investment  needs  of  the  economy. 
Including  housing,  must  rsly  on  the  capital 
market,  federal  actions  are  needed  to  en- 
courage greater  savings  and  capital  forma- 
tion. The  savings  Incentives  contained  In  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  should 
provide  additional  encouragement  for  Indi- 
viduals to  increase  their  rate  of  savings.  The 


forest  Industry  Is  particularly  Interested  in 
whether  or  not  the  "All  Savers"  certiflcate 
will  have  a  favorable  Impact  on  mortgage 
rates  and  the  Uquldlty  of  the  thrift  Industry. 

During  this  decade,  expanding  needs  for 
credit  win  place  Incraasing  pressures  on  the 
capital  market  to  provide  credit  at  competi- 
tive rates.  Housing  demand  during  the  1980'8 
will  also  reach  an  all-time  high.  Since  the 
housing  Industry  must  obtain  Its  flnanclal 
requirements  from  the  broad  available  capi- 
tal pool.  Congress  should  continue  lu  pro- 
gram of  removing  the  existing  antl-capltal 
biases  built  into  the  tax  code. 

Tax  Incentives  designed  to  encourage 
greater  construction  activity  would  not  sig- 
nlflcantly  alleviate  the  present  crisis  facing 
the  housing  Industry.  The  problems  causing 
the  greatest  dlfllcultlss  are;  (1)  constraints 
on  credit  availability;  (2)  regulatory  restric- 
tions. Including  those  on  land  availability; 
and  (3)  interest  costs.  Tax  subsidies  de- 
signed to  encourage  building  will  not  offer 
a  solution  to  these  problems. 

OTHER     REGULATORY      COSTS      CONTRIBITriNG     TO 

INFLATION    IN    HOUSING 

y 

The  costs  of  meeting  building  code  regu- 
lations and  local  land  use  controls  have 
become  an  embedded  element  of  inflation 
in  housing  costs,  and.  In  turn,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  and  wage  negotiations. 
These  costs  have  contributed  slgnlflcantly 
to  the  shortage  of  building  lots  for  bousing. 
Federal,  state,  and  local  code  restrictions 
are  also  adding  to  higher  building  costs. 
The  combined  effect  Is  Inflationary  Increases 
In  home  prices.  A  program  to  reduce  regu- 
latory costs  would  contribute  slgnlflcantly 
to  lowering  Inflation  In  both  home  construc- 
tion costs  and  real  estate  values.  This  would 
benefit  the  economy  as  a  whole,  through 
reduced  credit  demands  and  lower  Inflation. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 
I  opposed  the  Chiles  amendment.  The 
perfecting  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  offered  to  his  amendment 
is  virtually  identical.  The  amendment 
attempts  to  do  something  we  know  does 
not  work.  Credit  allocations  have  been 
tried  before.  They  are  not  the  solution. 
Every  time  we  try  to  solve  one  problem 
with  a  credit  allocation,  we  cause 
another. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  a  clear 
choice  this  morning  whether  or  not  it 
wants  to  do  anything  about  high  inter- 
est rates. 

One  of  the  things  you  cannot  tell 
about  these  objectives,  laudable  as  they 
may  be — we  would  all  like  to  see  lower 
interest  rates — is  that  you  are  going  to 
get  higher  interest  rates  when  you  try 
to  bring  about  lower  interest  rates  in 
some  part  of  the  economy  by  legislative 
fiat. 

Second,  as  was  discussed  at  some 
length  yesterday— I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  put  it  very  clearly  and 
very  succinctly— the  problem  with  high 
interest  rates  relates  to  the  size  of  the 
Federal  deficit:  and  the  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  is  a  auestion  for  which  we 
in  Congress  are  ultimately  responsible. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  acting 
first,  under  our  Constitution,  originates 
money  bills  and  they  come  here,  whether 
they  are  spending  bills  or  tax  bills,  and 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  deal  with  spend- 
ing and  tax  matters  so  that  we  get  the 
de^'cits  down. 

To  simply  say  to  the  President,  "What 
you  have  to  do  is  politicize  the  Federal 
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Reserve  Board,  run  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,"  goes  against  everything  most 
people  in  this  body  stand  for.  We  do 
not  want  to  politicize  the  Fed.  We  do 
not  want  any  President  to  run  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  What  we  do  want 
is  a  President  and  a  Congress  that  will 
be  fiscally  responsible. 

If  we  act  on  that  precept  and  that 
principle,  we  will  bring  down  these  cur- 
rently high  Interest  rates — and  even 
though  they  are  down  from  22  to  17  per- 
cent. I  still  think  they  are  too  high — 
and  we  will  get  these  interest  rates  down 
not  for  just  one  group  or  another  group 
but  for  everybody  in  this  economy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  believe  he  has  stated  the  case 
extremely  well.  I  agree  with  everything 
he  has  said.  However,  let  me  put  it  in  a 
slightly  different  way. 

The  argument  has  been  made  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Florida  that  what  we 
need  to  do  is  to  relieve  particularly  the 
high  interest  rates  in  the  homebuilding 
industry.  I  have  great  sympathy  for'that. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  people  in 
the  homebuilding  industry,  the  home- 
buUders,  are  flat  on  their  back.  Fine 
firms  have  gone  bankrupt.  Many  young 
families  want  homes.  They  have  that 
American  dream,  and  they  have  saved 
for  it,  but  they  cannot  buy  because  in- 
terest rates  are  too  high. 

However,  where  does  the  money  come 
from?  Either  you  have  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  increase  the  supply  of 
money,  which  is  inflat'onary,  and  which 
the  other  side  denies  they  want  to  do,  as 
I  understand  it — they  do  not  want  to 
monetize  the  debt — or  you  get  it  from 
some  other  sector  of  the  economy,  or  the 
Federal  Government  reduces  its  claims 
on  the  available  amount  of  credit. 

They  say,  "We  would  like  to  provide 
money  for  housing,  for  the  automobile 
dealers,  for  the  small  business  people, 
for  the  farmers."  That  is  fine.  But  that 
is  a  colossal  demand.  From  whom  do 
you  take  it?  Do  you  take  it  away  from 
big  business?  They  provide  jobs.  Virtu- 
ally every  State  in  the  Union  has  a  bj^ 
corporation  that  provides  a  great  num- 
ber of  jobs.  In  my  State,  in  Kenosha, 
JanesviUe,  and  other  parts  of  my  State, 
if  it  were  not  for  large  corporations,  we 
would  have  a  very  serious  economic 
problem. 

Take  the  problem  of  mergers.  This  has 
been  attacked.  Even  with  respect  to 
mergers,  there  is  no  way  we  can  take 
money  out  of  that  without  reducing  jobs. 

For  example,  in  my  State,  we  have 
Schlitz  and  Heileman.  Schlitz  is  in  very 
bad  shape.  They  have  lost  so  much  busi- 
ness that  they  are  about  to  go  out  of 
business.  Heileman  is  a  smaller  firm, 
with  excellent  management.  There  is  no 
question  that  if  they  can  merge,  they 
can  save  many  of  those  jobs.  There  are 
thousands  of  people  in  Wisconsin  who 
depend  on  it,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
people  all  over  the  country.  If  we  deny 
that  merger,  it  means  jobs  will  be  de- 
stroyed in  that  industry.  This  is  true 
everywhere. 


We  have  to  be  extremely  careful  about 
saying  that  we  are  going  to  allocate 
more  from  one  sector  to  the  other,  be- 
cause either  we  deny  jobs  or  we  destroy 
companies  in  the  process. 

The  one  safe  policy  that  I  think  all 
Members  of  Congress  agree  we  should 
follow  is  to  reduce  the  Federal  debt,  to 
balance  the  budget  just  as  soon  as  we 
possibly  can,  to  reduce  net  off-budget 
borrowing.  If  we  do  that,  we  can  ease 
the  amount  of  credit  available.  Less 
credit  will  be  demanded  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  more  will  be  available 
in  the  private  sector. 

That  is  the  way  to  go,  but  that  is  not 
the  way  the  Chiles  amendment  would 
go.  The  Chiles  amendment,  with  all  due 
respect,  would  reauire,  one  way  or  the 
other,  an  allocation  of  credit  and  would 
ignore  the  fundamental  problem,  which 
is  the  problem  of  getting  our  Federal  fis- 
cal house  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  other  sponsors  of  this 
emergency  amendment  calling  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  take  action  to  bring  in- 
terest rates  down. 

Responsibility  for  the  plague  of  high 
interest  rates  rests  squarely  with  the 
President.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  follows  the  flag.  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  the  President  sends  the 
proper  signal  to  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
Fed  will  act  to  insure  that  assistance 
flows  immediately  to  the  critical  sectors 
of  our  economy  that  are  starved  for 
credit. 

But  this  interest-rate-induced  reces- 
sion for  the  rest  of  the  economy  long  ago 
became  a  depression  for  the  housing  in- 
dtistry.  the  auto  industry,  small  business, 
and  small  farmers.  Unless  the  President 
acts  now,  these  essential  sectors  of  our 
economy  will  be  damaged  even  more 
severely. 

In  addition  to  directing  credit  on  an 
urgent  basis  to  these  important  areas, 
the  amendment  we  are  offering  also  calls 
on  the  President  to  take  action  to  pre- 
vent vast  amounts  of  scarce  credit  from 
being  siphoned  from  the  economy  for  oil 
company  takeovers  and  other  nonpro- 
ductive purposes. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  saw  the  first  of 
the  new  wave  of  "oil  wars"  battles,  in 
which  some  of  the  largest  oil  companies 
in  the  Nation  obtained  lines  of  credit 
worth  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  their 
unsuccessful  bid  to  take  over  Conoco. 

Now,  it  is  happening  again.  One  of  the 
largest  oil  companies  has  obtained  a  $5 
billion  line  of  credit  to  finance  its  take- 
over bid  for  Marathon  Oil  Co.  And  Mara- 
thon has  countered  by  open'ng  a  $■)  bil- 
lion line  of  credit  of  its  own,  in  order  to 
flnance  its  defense  against  the  takeover. 

It  is  wrong,  and  the  worst  kind  of 
economics,  to  pursue  a  credit  policy  un- 
der which  giant  oil  companies  can  borrow 
$5  billion  in  a  single  day,  while  an  aver- 
age family  cfinnot  obtain  a  home  mort- 
gage even  at  the  fantastic  interest  rate 
of  19  percent. 

The  crisis  of  high  interest  rates  has 
now  been  compounded  by  the  most  re- 
cent figures  on  imemployment,  which 
have  brought  even  more  bad  news  for 
the  economy.  The  unemployment  rate 
has  surged  to  8  percent  across  the  Na- 


tion, a  rise  of  half  a  point  in  a  single 
month.  In  Massachusetts,  the  rate 
climbed  even  more  steeply,  from  6.4  per- 
cent to  7.9  percent  in  the  past  month — 
the  largest  increase  in  any  industrial 
State. 

The  soaring  rate  of  unemployment  is 
yet  another  symptom  of  our  sick  econ- 
omy. In  his  Labor  Day  address  to  the 
Nation,  the  President  promised  that  his 
economic  program  would  bring  "jobs, 
jobs,  jobs,  and  more  jobs."  But  so  far, 
what  we  have  seen  is  'lost  jobs,  lost  jobs, 
lost  jobs,  and  more  lost  jobs." 

We  are  witnessing  the  disintegration 
of  the  Reagan  economic  policy.  Their 
plan  just  will  not  work.  It  was  flawed 
from  the  beginning.  They  pledged  to  re- 
store prosperity.  But  instead  they  have 
given  us  what  is  likely  to  be  the  worst 
economic  mess  since  the  Great  Depres- 
s  on— an  unremitting  assault  of  high 
interest  rates,  high  inflation,  rising  un- 
employment, huge  budget  deficits,  and 
now  a  serious  recession. 

The  "misery  index" — the  sum  of  the 
inflation  rate  and  the  unemployment 
rate — is  one  of  the  measures  President 
Reagan  himself  used  in  his  campaign  last 
year  to  describe  the  distress  in  our  econ- 
omy. When  the  President  took  office  last 
January,  the  "misery  index"  stood  at 
15.8  percent.  Now,  it  has  climbed  to  22.4 
percent,  an  increase  of  over  40  percent 
in  9  short  months. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  administra- 
tion to  take  ofif  its  rose-colored  economic 
glasses  and  confront  the  crisis  caused  by 
its  failing  economic  program. 

Above  all,  the  President  must  put  his 
own  house  in  order.  His  policy  is  divided 
three  ways  against  itself,  as  tensions  and 
conflicts  escalate  among  the  budget- 
balancers,  the  supply-siders,  and  the 
monetarists  in  the  administration's  coun- 
cils— each  tugging  the  President  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  on  the  economy.  The 
President  must  choose.  The  administra- 
tion must  speak  with  a  single  voice  on 
economic  policy,  not  the  three-headed 
monster  we  hear  today. 

As  the  President  once  asked,  are  we 
better  off  today  than  we  were  before? 
In  November  1981,  the  answer  is  clearly 
no.  Millions  of  Americans  are  far  worse 
off  today  than  they  were  in  January  when 
the  President  took  oflQce.  The  question 
the  President  asked  has  now  come  back 
to  haunt  him,  and  it  is  time  he  found  a 
better  answer. 

What  the  coimtry  needs  is  a  serious 
economic  policy  to  deal  with  our  serious 
economic  problems.  What  we  do  not  need 
is  more  tax  increases  or  deeper  spending 
cuts  that  hurt  the  middle  class  and  the 
unemployed.  What  we  do  need  are  realis- 
tic steps  to  bring  interest  rates  down  and 
to  stop  this  recession  before  any  more 
workers  lose  their  jobs. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  pending 
amendment  as  a  flrst  important  step  to- 
ward achieving  this  goal.  The  well-being 
of  millions  of  families  and  countless  en- 
terprises in  our  society  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance. The  time  has  come  for  action  to 
bring  interest  rates  down  and  to  bring 
our  economy  back  to  health. 
•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
repercussions  of  the  stubbornly  high 
rates  are  shaking  the  very  foundations 
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of  our  eionomy  and  we  mast  And  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  soon.  I  believe  that 
this  sun^dment  will  help  us  focus  our 
attentlo<i  on  the  devastating  problem 
and  choose  the  necessary  course  of  ac- 
tion we  pmust  take  In  the  coming  weeks. 
I  beliive  that  there  is  a  general  con- 
sensus i|i  the  covmtry  today  which  ac- 
cepts thb  fact  that  some  sacrifices  will 
have  to  te  made  in  order  to  reduce  Infla- 
tion andi  provide  incentives  for  economic 
growth.  ;  However,  the  evidence  clearly 
shows  that  the  high  interest  rates 
brought  kbout  by  our  present  policies  are 
having  i  substantially  disproportionate 
impact  ipon  certain  groups  within  the 
economs. 

•niereWs  no  question  that  the  brunt  of 
this  burflen  Is  now  falling  on  potential 
homeowners,  small  businesses,  small 
farmers,]  consumers,  the  auto  industry, 
and  sm*ll  thrift  institutions.  I  believe 
this  inequitable  distribution  of  the  eco- 
nomic burden  shows  basic  disregard  for 
the  priqciples  of  fair  play  which  we 
operated  under  in  the  past.  And  I  believe 
that  we  tiust  bring  an  immediate  halt  to 
the  policjies  which  are  contrlbuing  to  It. 
insr  Industry  is  experiencing 
st  slump  in  its  recorded  his- 
ent  housing  starts  fell  to  the 
el  in  more  than  5  years  and 
ects  for  the  future  do  not  look 
ist  of  this  has  been  brought  on 
xcessively  hl?h  interest  rates 
which  h4ve  sharplv  reduced  the  flow  of 
money  iijto  the  housing  nmrket. 

ouslng  is  down  the  effects  are 
felt  throbghout  the  economy.  Hundreds 
of  housfnt-related  businesses  have  closed 
their  doors  and  thousands  of  peorole  have 
been  pud  out  of  work  as  a  result  of  the 
ripple  effects.  And,  more  will  surely  fol- 
low. 

However,  far  more  damaging  than 
these  ecokiomic  effects  Is  the  repudiation 
of  the  commitment  this  country  made 
to  provide  affordable  and  decent  housing 
for  all  it^  citizens.  We  hear  a  lot  being 
said  th€*e  days  about  preserving  the 
family,  put  little  concern  is  shown  for 
families  who  are  imable  to 
Bir  own  homes. 

nrho  were  priced  out  of  the  hous- 
ing marMet  by  the  high  inflation  rates 
now  see  I  their  dreams  of  owning  their 
own  honies  fading  further  into  the  dis- 
tant future  as  a  result  of  the  unconscion- 
able higl^  interest  rates. 

Small  businesses  of  all  kinds  are  find- 
ing it  mcjre  and  more  difHcult  to  survive 
because  ^f  the  excessively  high  mterest 
rates  which  have  deprived  them  of  need- 
ed capital  and  lines  of  credit.  Dtm  & 
Bradstre^t  reports  that  the  bankruptcy 
rate  is  up  42  percent  compared  to  the 
same  per  od  last  year. 
However,  the  plight  of  the  small  busl- 
is  in  direct  contrast  with  the 
larger  businesses  now  find 
themselves  in.  The  corporate  loan  de- 
mand foi  larger  businesses  is  on  the  rise 
and  ther »  appears  to  be  plenty  of  credit 
for  thes<!  companies  regardless  of  the 
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it  does  appear  that  substantial  lines  of 
credit  are  readily  available  for  what  some 
would  consider  to  be  nonproductive  pur- 
poses. 

It  Increasingly  appears  that  we  may  be 
in  an  economic  situat'on  where  smaller 
companies  are  starved  for  credit  due  to 
excessively  high  interest  rates  and  large 
corporations  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  make  nonproductive  acqui- 
sitions. 

Some  would  argue  that  this  is  the  nor- 
mal competitive  process  and  it  Is  the  ex- 
pected result  when  the  free  market  is 
allowed  to  work  its  will.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  not  a  "free  market"  In 
operation.  Hie  administration's  econom- 
ic policies  have  forced  upon  us  an  arbi- 
trarily set  tight  monetary  situation 
which  is  allocating  credit  through  high 
interest  rates  to  large  businesses.  This 
is  hardly  a  situation  which  could  be  called 
competitive. 

In  the  auto  Industry  the  news  is  also 
bad.  Analysts  were  expecting  a  modest 
gain  in  auto  sales  in  August.  However, 
the  expected  2 -percent  increase  turned 
out  to  be  0.6  percent  and  predictions  for 
the  fourth  quarter  are  for  a  continuing 
slump. 

Net  farm  Income  fell  40  percent  last 
year  and  the  prospect  of  bumper  crops 
and  the  high  cost  of  financing  Inventories 
make  the  outlook  exceedingly  bleak. 
Farmers  are  now  paying  anywhere  from 
16  to  20  percent  for  financing  and  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  this  is  only  short  term. 
If  the  high  interest  rates  continue,  many 
small  farmers  will  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness and  only  the  larger  ones  will 
survive. 

Traditionally,  a  tight  monetary  policy 
and  high  interest  rates  have  been  used 
as  the  weapon  to  fight  inflation.  How- 
ever, when  it  is  the  primary  weapon  and 
is  used  to  extreme,  it  also  contributes 
to  the  inflation  problem.  The  high  inter- 
est rates  will  increase  the  net  interest 
burdens  on  nonfinancial  business  organi- 
zations and  these  higher  costs  will  cer- 
tainly show  up  in  the  future  economy  as 
higher  prices. 

Balancing  the  Federal  budget  is  an- 
other way  of  fighting  inflation,  but  the 
excessively  high  interest  rates  are  ob- 
structing and  delaying  our  efforts  along 
these  lines.  The  high  rates  mean  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  borrows 
money  to  finance  the  existing  debt.  It 
must  pay  considerably  more  for  that 
money. 

This  extra  cost  is  in  turn  piled  on  top 
of  the  Federal  debt.  Throughout  the 
1970's  the  annual  net  interest  rate 
charges  amounted  to  about  7  percent  of 
Federal  expenditures.  However,  this  has 
now  increased  to  over  12  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  The  high  interest  rates  are 
literally  adding  billions  of  extra  dollars 
to  the  Federal  budget. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  excessively 
h'gh  interest  rates  are  causing  the 
United  States  severe  economic  problems, 
there  is  disagreement  on  why  the  rates 
are  so  high.  Part  of  the  reason  is  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  carrying  out  a 
tight  monetary  policy  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  high  interest  rates. 
However,  the  severity  and  continuity  of 
these  high  rates  has  produced  conflicting 


opinions    as    to    the    true    underlying 
reasons. 

After  reviewing  various  economic  re- 
ports, I  am  convinced  that  all  of  the 
fault  cannot  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
Fed.  Instead,  it  must  be  traced  back  to 
the  inconsist«it  and  contradictory  eco- 
nomic policy  which  the  administration 
has  put  in  place. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  August  re- 
cess the  President  had  gotten  everything 
he  had  asked  for  in  regard  to  his  eco- 
nomic program.  The  massive  budget  cuts 
had  been  agreed  to  and  the  much  more 
massive  tax  cut  was  passed.  All  of  this 
was  done  with  assurance  that  this  pro- 
gram would  stimulate  growth,  reduce  in- 
flation, promote  economic  stability,  and 
balance  the  budget  by  1984. 

However,  it  did  not  take  much  time 
for  the  illusion  created  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  disanpe'ir  and  the  realities 
to  sink  In.  The  realities  are  quite  simply 
that  the  real  figures  do  not  support  the 
rosy  picture  we  were  painted  by  the 
administration.  The  budget  deficits.  In- 
stead of  receding  Into  oblivion  in  1984, 
are  now  growing  larger  with  everv  new 
proiection.  Most  economists  now  believe 
that  it  will  be  over  $100  billion  by  1984. 
Once  Wall  Street  realized  this,  we  began 
to  feel  the  feedback  In  the  form  of  exces- 
sively high  interest  rates  which  would 
not  come  down. 

These  high  Interest  rates  should  not 
be  a  surprise  to  most  of  us  since  they 
have  been  a  part  of  the  administration's 
economic  program  for  some  time.  The 
President  has  consistently  supported 
them  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  could  not  continue  its  extreme- 
ly tight  monetary  policy  without  strong 
administration  support. 

However,  none  of  this  should  come  as 
a  surprise  because  most  economists  agree 
that  with  a  stimulative  fiscal  policy,  the 
only  effective  weapon  against  Inflation 
is  a  restrictive  monetary  policy.  This 
dual  and  inconsistent  economic  policy 
has  been  graphically  described  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee as  "the  equivalent  of  stepping 
hard  on  the  gas  at  the  same  time  as  you 
slam  on  the  brakes.  The  result  will  sound 
spectacular — until  either  the  brakes  fall 
or  the  engine  blows." 

The  American  people  were  promised 
by  the  administration  that  it  had  the 
formula  for  stimulating  economic 
growth,  reducing  inflation,  lowering  in- 
terest rates,  and  balancing  the  Federal 
budget.  They  have  been  delivered  huge 
deficits,  near  record  interest  rates,  a 
recession,  and  increasing  unemployment. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  economists, 
even  the  supplv-slders.  would  disagree 
with  the  observation  that  it  does  not 
take  a  great  deal  of  imagination  or  abil- 
ity to  reduce  inflation  by  inducing  a  re- 
cession. However,  we  were  promised 
much  more  by  this  administration.  If  the 
present  economic  situation  is  the  intro- 
ductory course  in  the  new  Reaganomlcs, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  working  people 
of  this  country  can  afford  to  sign  up  for 
the  advanced  degree.* 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  high 
Interest  rates  have  driven  the  economy 
into  a  disturbing  recession,  leaving 
countless  bankruptcies  and  high  unem- 
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ployment  In  their  wake.  The  damage  be- 
ing done  to  our  economy  pains  me  be- 
cause of  the  cost  to  our  citizens  and  our 
national  strength,  and  it  disturbs  me 
because  it  was  not  necessary.  Rather  It 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  irresponsible 
economic  policy  demanded  by  this  ad- 
ministration. It  was  the  direct  result  of 
a  policy  which  forced  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  conduct  a  tight  monetary  policy 
to  combat  the  inflationary  pressures  re- 
leased by  the  administration's  expan- 
sionary fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  allow  our- 
selves to  forget  for  1  minute  that  the 
reason  for  the  high  Interest  rates  Is  this 
fl.scal  policy,  a  policy  which  even  the 
President  now  admits  will  preclude  a 
balanced  budget  by  1984.  and  which 
some  of  the  President's  advisers  are  said 
to  now  recognize  will  produce  a  1982  def- 
icit near  $100  billion. 

The  response  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  this  kind  of  fiscal  policy  was  predic- 
table: To  restrain  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures of  the  President's  budget  by  keep- 
ing monetary  growth  at  low  levels.  In 
fact,  the  President's  advisers  encouraged 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  keep  money  tight. 
The  budget  had  been  made  the  victim 
of  a  careless  personal  tax  cut.  With  a 
hemorrhaging  budget  and  with  admin- 
istration encouragement,  the  Fed  felt 
compelled  to  restrict  the  flow  of  mon^v 
through  the  economy.  That  meant  high 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  vote  against  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  because  I  believe 
they  divert  attention  from  the  real  cause 
of  the  interest  rate  tragedy— the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  program.  The  economic  in- 
juries and  hardships  described  in  the 
two  amendments  are  correct,  and  I  join 
in  the  urge  to  deplore  current  conditions 
and  resolve  to  do  something  about 
them.  But  the  solutions  which  the 
amendments  appear  to  point  to  are 
wrong.  The  antidote  to  high  interest 
rates  is  not  loose  money  or  credit  con- 
trols or  even  exhortation  of  the  Fed. 
Loose  money  will  spur  inflation,  which 
risks  driving  long-term  interest  rates 
even  higher.  Credit  controls  risk  divert- 
ing resources  from  more  to  less  produc- 
tive uses. 

Distorting  market  decisions  could  ex- 
act a  high  price  in  the  productivity 
growth  we  need  to  lower  prices  and  re- 
store competitiveness  to  our  industries. 
And  exhorting  the  Fed  risks  not  only  the 
result  of  an  inflationary  or  d'stort*bnarv 
monetary  policy,  but  the  diversion  of 
public  attention  from  the  President's 
budget  and  revenue  program,  which^ 
the  real  source  of  the  economy's  ills,  in- 
cluding high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  high  interest 
rates .  I  oppose  the  devastation  of  the 
housing  industry,  the  crippling  of  the 
auto  Industry,  and  the  debilitation  of 
small  businesses  generally.  I  onpose  all 
these  things  because  they  are  destroying 
the  lives  of  Americans  today  and  their 
dreams  for  tomorrow.  And  I  fear  that  the 
pains  produced  by  the  high  Interest  rates 
today  are  mild  compared  to  the  pains 
that  may  be  produced  by  the  recession 
underway.  Ironically,  because  of  this  re- 


cession. Interest  rates  are  faUlng  and 
probably  will  continue  to  fall,  even  dram- 
atically. But  we  can  take  no  pleasure  in 
declining  rates  brought  about  by  declin- 
ing growth. 

I  cannot  support  a  resolution  that  ap- 
pears to  me  to  divert  blame  from  where 
it  truly  lies— with  the  administration's 
economic  program  of  large  and  poorly 
structured  tax  cuts. 

This  program  has  placed  us  in  a  dilem- 
ma where  continuing  the  President's 
loose  fiscal  policy  risks  unacceptably  high 
deficits,  while  tightening  fiscal  policy  by 
increasing  or  restoring  taxes  risks  ex- 
acerbating the  current  recession. 

If  the  President  had  kept  his  fiscal 
policy  tighter,  with  a  smaller  and  differ- 
ent tax  cut,  whxh  permitted  the  Fed's 
monetary  policy  to  be  less  restrictive,  we 
would  not  be  in  this  dilemma  today.  We 
would  be  moving  the  budget  toward  bal- 
ance, and  because  of  lesser  monetary 
pressures,  interest  rates  almost  siu^ly 
would  be  lower. 

But  conditions  are  what  thev  are,  and 
they  are  largely  what  the  President's  pro- 
gram has  made  them.  They  would  not  be 
imnroved  by  looser  money,  credit  con- 
trols, credit  allocations,  or  time  spent 
cajoling  and  crit'cizlng  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Therefore  I  will  vote  against 
these  resolutions.  By  doing  so  I  reaffirm 
my  commitment  to  work  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  my  colleagues  to  correct  the 
damage.  Including  high  Interest  rates  and 
recession,  being  done  to  the  economy  by 
the  administration's  current  tax  and 
spending  program  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  the  outyears.» 

HIGH     INTEREST    RATES:     FDBLIC     ENEMY     NO.     1 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Chiles.  We  are  at  a 
crisis  in  the  credit-sens't've  sectors  of 
our  economy.  Whatever  hope  the  supply 
side  miracle  may  have  held  out  to  our 
jobless  citizens  is  swept  away  by  sky-high 
Interest  rates  that  make  new  investment 
unprofitable. 

The  Ch'les  amendment  directs  the 
President  by  November  25,  1981,  to  work 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  assure 
an  adequate  fiow  of  credit  to  small  bor- 
rowers. It  requires  that  particular  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  reducing  home  mortgage 
rates  and  increasing  employment. 

The  amendment  also  directs  the  Pres- 
ident to  limit  large-scale  diversion  of 
credit  to  nonproductive  uses,  such  as 
conglomerate  mergers  and  corporate 
takeovers.  This  amendment  takes  strong 
action  to  bring  interest  rates  down  now, 
and  let  the  economy  begin  to  grow. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about 
declining  interest  rates  lately,  and  it  is 
true  that  the  prime  rate  has  fallen  to 
17  percent.  But  is  17  percent  something 
to  be  satisfied  with?  Is  it  a  rate  we  can 
tell  our  Nation's  businessmen  they 
should  pay? 

While  the  prime  rate,  and  other  short- 
term  rates,  are  edging  downward,  long- 
term  rates  are  staying  high.  Just  last 
Thursday,  29% -year  Treasury  bonds 
sold  at  an  all-time  high  of  14.1  percent, 
and  mortgage  rates  continue  to  hover 
near  18  percent. 

Unless   long-term   rates  come  down. 


capital  investment  will  not  increase 
significantly,  and  the  housing  industry 
will  not  recover.  Companies  will  be  re- 
luctant to  use  short-term  money  for 
capital  investment,  even  if  these  rates 
are  low,  because  the  returns  to  capital 
investment  are  often  many  years  in  the 
future.  Turning  to  housing,  one  simple 
fact  determines  the  fate  of  that  indus- 
try: The  vast  majority  of  our  Nation's 
families  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  house  at 
18  percent  Interest.  Until  those  rates 
come  down  the  housing  industry  cannot 
recover. 

The  drop  In  short-term  rates,  while 
long-term  rates  stay  high,  reflects  a 
combination  of  widespread  confusion 
about  the  administration's  flscal  policies, 
and  the  strangling  effects  of  its  tight 
monetary  policy. 

The  lower  short-term  rates  reflect  the 
impact  of  the  current  recession,  but  the 
high  long-term  rates  reflect  a  belief  that 
after  a  small  dip,  inflation  and  credit 
demands  will  soar  once  more. 

The  administration's  disarray  on  fis- 
cal policy  is  only  addmg  fuel  to  the  fire. 
Investors  wiU  not  accept  lower  returns 
on  long-term  investments  until  they  be- 
lieve that  our  Government  has  returned 
to  a  responsible  fiscal  policy.  Unfor- 
tunately, every  week  brings  new.  and 
larger  deficit  predictions  for  the  next  3 
fiscal  years. 

Only  a  few  months  ago.  $100  billion 
deficits  were  characterized  as  out  of  the 
question.  Now  a  $100  billion  deficit  Is 
widely  predicted  for  this  fiscal  year.  It 
may  be  hard  to  imagine  deficits  that 
large,  but  consider  that  to  spend  $100 
billion  we  have  to  spend  $1.60  for  every 
second  since  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Last  Friday,  after  assuring  the  Nation 
for  9  months  that  a  balanced  budget 
could  be  reached  in  1984.  the  adminis- 
tration formally  abandoned  that  goal. 
As  a  result  of  that  announcement,  the 
investment  community,  small  business- 
men, and  labor  leaders  have  no  reference 
point  against  which  to  make  their  eco- 
nomic plans  for  the  next  few  years.  The 
administration  must  come  forth  with 
new,  realistic  deficit  goals  for  fiscal  years 
1982,  1983,  and  1984.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  fiscal  responsibility  as  a  way 
to  bring  long-term  Interest  rates  down. 

As  the  days  go  on,  and  this  recession 
deepens,  the  importance  of  passing  Sen- 
ator Chiles'  amendment  becomes  more 
clear.  Unless  interest  rates  come  down, 
it  will  be  next  to  impossible  for  the 
economy  to  recover. 

The  housing  Industry,  which  tradi- 
tionally leads  the  economy  out  of  reces- 
sions, shows  no  signs  of  Improving. 
Yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal  quotes 
a  homebuilder  in  Kansas  City  as  saying, 
"This  fall,  we  builders  will  drop  like 
leaves." 

If  the  fall  turns  out  to  be  anything 
like  the  first  9  months,  there  may  be 
little  left  of  the  housing  industry  by 
year's  end;  2,660  construction  contrac- 
tors had  filed  for  bankruptcy  by  the  end 
of  September.  That  is  up  nearly  50  per- 
cent from  the  1980  period.  The  rate  for 
subcontractor  failures  is  even  higher, 
with  bankruptcy  filings  up  120  percent 
from  last  year's  figures. 
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No  aihount  of  supply-side  rhetoric,  or 

admini^ration  assurances  will  help  the 

housing  industry  lead  us  out  of 

We  need  fast  action,  and  the 

umendment  guarantees  such  ac- 

liope  you  will  all  join  me  in  sup- 

this  amendment  today. 

unanimous  consent  th<»t  the  full 

yesterday  morning's  Wall  Street 

t^lferticle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

being  no  obiection,  the  article 

orclered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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fits.  The  lanky.  39-year-old  former 
began  a  home-building  busi- 
1  969.  parlaying  $350  from  the  sale  of 
Chevrolet  into  a  fair-sized  fortune  by 
1970s.  He  gained  a  reputation  for 
innovative,    well-designed    homes. 
September,   Mr.   McCollom  filed   for 
.  Joining  hundreds  of  home  build- 
by  two  years  of  high  Interest  rates 
sapped  sales. 

Mr.  McCollom  views  his  trou- 
equanimlty.  "I  made  some  bad  bus- 
he  says,  "but  they  wouldn't 
fatal  without  the  economic  down- 
adds.  "This  fall,  we  builders  will 
leaves." 
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OMINOUS    ASSESSMENT 

builders  and  lenders  agree  with 
assessment.  Builders  have  been 
by  the  longest  housing  slump  since 
II.  Although  many  of  them  shut 
and  trimmed  inventories,  others 
with  raw  or  developed  land  and 
or  completed  homes,  financed  at 
1  lalloonlng  interest  rates.  With  home 
I  Bcord  lows,  their  huge  carrying  costs 
exhausted  the  profits  they  made 
years  after  the  1973-75  recession, 
housing  recession  Is  markedly 
from    prior   ones   in   the   mood   of 
has  snread  throughout  the  Industry, 
first  time  in  50  years,  this  usually 
breed  doesn't  s»e  much  chance  of 
or  a  boom  In  the  near  future, 
of  the  building  fraternity  Is  reich- 
-Ing  conclusion."  says  Merrill  But- 
builder  and  past  president 
Association  of  Home  Builders 
"That  is.  mortgage  rates  will  stay 
much  of  1981,  and  It  Is  better 
your    medicine    now    than    In    six 
'  rhe  small  builder  Is  Just  being  wiped 
t's  going  to  get  worse." 
irst  nine  months  of  this  year.  2.660 
contractors  filed  for  bankruptcy, 
50  percent  from  the  1980  period, 
to  Dun  &  Brac^street.  fn  all  of  1975, 
filed  for  banvruptcy.  Bank- 
l^linps   by   subcontractors    have    In- 
percent  so  far  In  1981  from  last 
trends  are  likely  to  continue  be- 
foreclosuree  on   new  housing 
have  picked  up  In  the  last  60 
In   previously  hot   markets 
and  Southern  California. 
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LOSING  THEIK  SHIRTS 

Of  builders  are  losing  their  shirts 

that  don't  show  up  in  the  failure 

Some  are  handing  protects  back  to 

lieu  of  foreclosure,  which  avoids  a 

action  but  still  wipes  out  their  entire 

Others    are    subsidizing    home 

paying   lenders    to   offer   below- 

lAterest  rates,  or  are  auctioning  off 

3r  selling  entire  subdivisions  to  In- 

gr^ups  at  cut-rate  prices.  These  agree- 

them  much  of  the  equity  they 

up  over  the  years. 


Builders  aren't  the  only  ones  hurt  by  the 
bousing  slump.  Some  financial  experts  be- 
lieve the  national  economy  will  remain  slug- 
gish without  a  robust  recovery  in  housing, 
which  accounts  for  4  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  The  NAHB  predicts  that 
housing  starts  will  total  only  1.07  million 
units  this  year,  down  18  percent  from  last 
year's  1.31  million  starts  and  the  lowest  level 
since  1940.  A  further  slowdown  coiild  lead 
the  country  Into  a  sharper-than-expected  re- 
cession. 

And  there  are  signs  that  the  true  depths 
of  the  plunge  In  housing  starts  haven't  yet 
shown  up  in  government  statistics.  Many 
lenders  stopped  making  residential-construc- 
tion loans  at  least  two  to  three  months  ago. 
These  Include  Royal  Savings  &  Xxxin  In  Dal- 
las, Oibralter  Savings  &  Lo&n  in  Houston 
and  First  Interstate  Mortgage  Co.,  a  unit  of 
First  Interstate  Bank  In  Los  Angeles  and 
one  of  the  nation's  biggest  residential  con- 
struction lenders.  About  half  of  the  NAHB's 
44,000  member  builders  have  stopped  build- 
ing homes. 

PENT-UP  DEMAND 

The  Industry's  problems  virould  ease  If  the 
recent  decline  in  Interest  rates  results  in  a 
sharp  drop  In  mortgage  rates  from  their  cur- 
rent level  of  17  percent  to  18  percent  for 
builders  report  tremendous  pent-up  demand 
for  housing.  Such  a  rapid  recovery  occurred 
after  the  1974-75  housing  slump. 

But  mortgage  rates  haven't  dropped  yet, 
and  they  probably  won't  until  lenders  are 
convinced  that  interest  rates  will  keep  fall- 
ing and  stay  down.  For  now,  most  lenders 
believe  that  inflation,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  tight-money  policy  and  huge  gov- 
ernment deficits  promise  to  keep  long-term 
Interest  rates  chronically  high. 

So  the  current  decline  in  housing  produc- 
tion, which  started  In  November  1978,  is 
expected  to  continue  at  least  through  mld- 
1982. 

The  collapse  of  housing  starts  and  home 
sales  also  appears  to  be  sparking  a  marked 
deflation  in  real  estate,  although  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  trend  is  sharply  debated  by 
economists.  Here  in  Kansas  City,  for  ex- 
ample, builders  say  land  prices  have  fallen 
as  much  as  25  percent  and  labor,  materials 
and  other  construction  costs  as  much  as  25 
percent  to  40  percent,  in  the  past  18  months. 
One  real  estate  man  reports  concern  among 
homeowners  In  the  affluent  Johnson  County 
suburbs  of  Kansas  City,  as  partly  completed 
subdivisions  are  abandoned  by  builders  or 
neighboring  homes  are  sold  for  significantly 
less  than  a  year  ago.  In  Palm  Springs,  Calif., 
builder  Karl  Bergheer  auctioned  off  38  single- 
family  homes  last  May  for  an  average  price 
of  $205,000,  about  $45,000  below  the  average 
price  paid  by  buyers  of  Identical  units  last 
year. 

"No  other  postwar  cycle  has  seen  (such) 
a  deflation  in  prices  of  homes  and  land," 
says  Michael  Sumlchrast,  the  chief  econo- 
mist for  the  NAHB. 

The  average  price  of  new  homes  sold  in 
the  1981  third  quarter  rose  Just  0.6  percent, 
the  smallest  Increase  since  the  197B  fourth 
quarter  and  down  sharply  from  the  8.9  per- 
cent Increase  over  the  past  12  months.  How- 
ever, even  these  Increases  are  supported 
largely  by  subsidies  given  to  buyers  through 
below-market-rate  loans.  Such  loans  repre- 
sent hidden  discounts  of  5  percent  to  10 
percent  from  stated  prices.  If  these  costs  are 
taken  into  account,  home  prices  are  falling, 
some  observers  say. 

Other  economists  doubt  that  deflation  is 
widespread.  They  regard  reriorts  of  dro-s  in 
home  values  as  evidence  of  a  short-term 
cooling  of  overheated  prices  In  a  few  areas, 
rather  than  a  long-term  trend.  But  a  staff 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  says 
Its  governors  are  "horribly  concerned"  about 
the  housing  industry  and  the  possibility  of 
wides-read  deflation  in  housing.  That  would 
endanger  both  lenders  and  borrowers,  who 
bank  on  the  continuing  value  of  real  estate 
for  their  net  worth  and  repayment  of  loans. 


Builders'  costly  inventory  of  unsold  homes, 
their  mo-t  Imrre-'lp'-e  nroblem.  s*anc!8  at 
about  300,000  units.  That  is  below  the  1974 
level,  but  the  annual  rate  of  new  single-fam- 
ily home  sales  also  is  lower  now.  As  m^ny  as 
25  percent  to  60  percent  of  reported  home 
sales  end  up  falling  through  because  buyers 
can't  auallfy  for  mortgage  loans. 

Builders  also  must  compete  with  the  In- 
ventory of  existing  homes  for  sale,  which 
h"!"!  "swoiipn  to  an  estimated  five  million  list- 
ings as  existing  home  sales  have  declined  by 
nearly  50  percent  from  a  peak  recorded  three 
years  ago. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  future  Is  more  bleak 
than  in  1974,  even  though  the  oversupply  of 
new  housing  isn't  as  great,"  contends  John 
Opperman,  First  Interstate  Mortgage's  chair- 
man. "We  hnve  an  affordabllity  nroblem  we 
didn't  have  then,  interest  rates  are  higher 
and  I  think  there  is  an  overall  expectation 
that  housing  isn't  as  good  an  investment  as 
It  has  been  in  the  past." 

In  the  last  few  months.  First  Interstate 
foreclosed  on  flve  su'idivlslons  in  Cslifomia, 
three  in  the  depressed  San  Diego  market. 
Another  big  West  Coast  banker,  who  has  re- 
cently foref-losed  on  seven  California  proj- 
ects, says  "The  end  result  of  the  squeeze  on 
small  and  medium-sized  builders  will  be 
lenders'  repossessing  projects."  He  adds,  "I 
can't  see  what  will  stop  it,  to  tell  you  the 
truth." 

In  Dallas,  Royal  Savings  &  Loan  since  July 
has  taken  over  56  single-family  homes  worth 
about  $6.7  million.  Builders  handed  them 
o^er  in  lieu  of  fore-losure.  T^e  S&L  Is  having 
trouble  selling  them  at  their  average  ap- 
praised value  of  $120,000  each,  even  thoueh 
it  is  offering  IH'i  percent  mortgage  loans 
with  no  origination  fees  and  is  paving  an 
extra  $1,000  bounty  to  real-estate  agents  for 
each  buyer  thev  brln"  In.  So  far,  it  has  10 
houses  sold  or  under  contract. 

Most  lenders  are  leaning  over  backward 
to  avoid  ta''lng  back  pronertv.  Tn  Houst^on, 
Superior  Homes  Co.,  a  large  home  builder, 
has  defaulted  on  Its  construction  loans  with 
Gibraltar  S&L.  The  Houston  thrift  is  defer- 
ring interest  chare-es  on  about  60  homes  as 
Superior  attempts  to  sell  them  with  heavily 
sub'lt'lzed  mortgages. 

The  outloo'^  is  grim,  however.  "Another 
six  months  of  these  Interest  rates,  with  sales 
volume  as  it  stands,  will  ha-e  a  severe  im- 
pact on  any  builder's  ability  to  maintain 
debt  .service."  favs  Rl'-hard  Knee.  Glbral- 
tpr's  vl-e  nresMent.  "We  can  prepare  our- 
serves  to  own  some  real  estate."  Superior's 
president.  David  A.  Hall,  vows  never  to  re- 
turn to  building  tract  homes,  and  instead 
will  concentrate  on  custom  hom^s. 

Mr.  McCollom.  the  Kansas  City  b"lld»r. 
al=o  wont  be  bt'llding  hemes  aouin,  at  least 
not  in  the  U.S.  Up  until  the  fall  of  1979.  he 
was  constructing  10  to  11  custom  homes  a 
year,  in  the  $100,000  to  $300,000  range.  He 
lived  in  a  fancy  house,  flew  his  own  air- 
plane, and  took  lengthy  scuba-diving  and 
sailing  vacations.  "I  spent  a  whole  bunch  of 
money."  he  recalls. 

But  In  the  classic  case  of  bad  timing,  he 
beTan  sale's  at  a  small  subdivision  in  mid- 
October  1979,  when  mortgage  rates  were 
starting  their  rapid  climb.  Mr.  McCollom 
was  traoped  with  s€"en  homes  and  10  lots, 
$1.2  million  of  debt  and  Interest  expense  of 
about  $450  a  day.  Tn  the  next  two  years,  he 
managed  to  .«ell  three  of  the  homes,  two  at 
prices  as  much  as  $13,000  below  his  costs. 
Other  tentative  sales  fell  through  as  buyers 
couldn't  qualify  for  flnanclnR.  His  carrying 
costs  didn't  fall  because  interest  rates  con- 
tinued to  soar. 

He  kept  his  head  above  water  by  turning 
to  remodeling,  which  generated  enough  In- 
come to  pay  his  debt  interest.  But  that  busi- 
ness evaporated  on  July  1.  when  subcontrac- 
tors underbid  him  for  $200,000  of  construc- 
tion by  20  percent  to  25  percent. 

In  Se-'temb°r.  Mr.  Jf(-Co"om.  whose 
home-building  business  is  Incorporated,  filed 
for  protection  under  Chapter  11  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Bankruptcy  Act.  It  la  possible  under 
Chapter  11  for  a  company  to  survive  as  a 
going  concern  after  working  out  a  plan  to 
nav  its  debts. 

Mr  McCollom  contends  that  his  liabili- 
ties ex^ee...  u.o  a^secS  jy  bo  much  tnat  ue  ex- 
pects to  lose  everything  In  bankruptcy  pro- 
S«llngs,  including  about  $100,000  Invested 
m  his  houses.  His  creditors  mclude  four 
lenders  and  several  subcontractore. 

He  now  Is  looking  for  a  Job  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia or  some  other  developing  nation,  man- 
aging a  residential  construction  P™Je<:t. 

"The  sad  part  about  all  of  this  is  that 
when  the  housmg  market  turns,  nobody  will 
be  here,"  Mr.  McCollom  remarks,  "I  know  I 
won't  be  coming  back.'" 
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Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  prepared  to  do  so, 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  will  use  a  couple  of 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  with  interest 
to  what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  said.  WhUe  I  know  there  is  a 
merger  such  as  the  Schlitz  merger  which 
may  be  one  of  necessity,  I  do  not  think 
that  speaks  to  the  kind  of  merger  that 
involved  Conoco,  the  ninth  largest  en- 
ergy company  in  the  country.  There  was 
nothing  wrong  with  their  financial  sta- 
bility. In  fact,  one  of  their  problems  was 
that  they  had  too  much  cash  in  the  bank, 
too  much  reserves:  and  because  of  that, 
they  were  the  target  for  a  takeover,  and 
they  were  taken  over. 

We  see  that  happening  with  many 
other  companies,  not  because  of-  eco- 
nomic necessity  but  because  of  corporate 
greed  as  much  as  anything  else.  We  are 
just  going  to  go  out  there  now  and  sop 
up  credit  and  take  over  these  particular 
companies.  That  is  what  we  see  happen- 
ing out"  there,  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
thing  we  have  to  reverse. 

The  Heinz  substitute  would  say  that 
the  cuiient  policies  are  working.  The 
President  has  already  said  he  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  balance  the  budget 
in  1984.  When  the  credit  markets  see  the 
new  1983  and  1984  deficit  f  gures  in  Jan- 
uary, we  can  imagine  that  they  are  going 
to  go  wild.  The  President  has  said  he 
will  not  accept  any  tax  changes  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  The  table  I  put  in  the 
Record  yesterday  shows  that  everything 
will  be  cut  36  percent,  not  12  percent, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  could  be  possible. 
Certainly,  a  fundamental  part  of  this  is 
on  the  spending  side,  but  a  fundamental 
part  of  this  is  also  on  the  monetary  side. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on   agreeing   to   the   Chiles   perfecting 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator     from     Rhode     Island     (Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  the  Senator 
from  California    (Mr.   Hayakawa),   the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum)  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  . 


and    the    Senator    from    Oregon    (Mr. 
Packwood)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votJig,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Chafee)  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amaio)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
D->DD),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis),  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  are  neces- 
sarilv  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  would  each  vote 
"yea."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wis'ning  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announ:ed — yeas  32, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 


IRoUcall  Vote  No.  361  Leg.l 
YEAS— 32 


Baucus 

Bidea 

Boren 

Biirdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Chi'es 

Cranston 

D°C  nr  ni 

Eagleton 

Exon 

Ford 


Abdnor 

An-irews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Bent««n 

Bosch  wltz 

BrB'lley 

Byrd, 

Hi-rvP., 
Cochran 
C.  h"n 
Danforth 
Di-on 
Dnle 

Domenlcl 
Durcnberger 
Fast 
Gam 


Jr. 


Hart, 

Hawkins 

Heflln 

Hoi  \■ns.^ 

Huddles  ton 

Jackson 

Johnrton 

Kennedy 

Levin 

Long 

Meicber 

NATS — 52 

Glenn 
Gortrn 
Grassley 
Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hi-mphrey 

Jepsen 

Kasten 

Laxa't 

Lnear 

Mathlas 

Mattlngly 

M-'ynihan 

Murkowskl 

Nickles    , 

Percy 


Met^enbaum 

MltcheU 

Nunn 

Pryor 

Randolph 

pie"  e 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

WU'lams 

Zorlnsky 


Press!  er 
Pro  mire 
Qi-avle 
Roth 

Rn-man 

Schmltt 

S  mpson 

Specter 

S;afford 

Ft evens 

Symms 

Thivmond 

Tower 

T-on^as 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 


the  substitute.  I  think  we  have  debated 
these  issues  pretty  thoroughly  and  at 
length  yesterday  and  again  this  morning 
at  10  o'clock.  So  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this 
side  in  order  to  expedite  the  vote  on  the 
substitute. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 

my  time.  

The  PRESmiNd  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  SiEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chaf- 
ee), the  Senator  from  New  York   (Mr. 
D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  .  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
iiomia    (Mr.   Hay.'kawa).  the   Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.-.  K-.ssebaum)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  ,  and  the 
Senator  frr^m  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rnode  Island 
(Mr.  Ch-fee)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  . 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy)  would  each  vote  "nay." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  50, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  362  Leg.] 
YEAS— 50 


NOT  VOTIN(3 — 16 

McClure 

Packwood 

Pell 


Bumpers  Goldwater 

Cannon  HavaVawa 

Chafee  Inouye 

D'Amato  Kassebaum         StennU 

Denton  Leahy 

■Doii  Mauunaga 

So  Mr.  Chiles'  amendment  (No.  627) 

was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    626 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business?  „  ^     xi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume con'^iderat'on  of  the  amenament 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvama  (Mr. 
Heinz),  amendment  No.  626,  on  which 
tt»ere  shall  be  30  minutes'  debate  with  a 
rorcall  vote  thereon  to  follow  immedi- 

fttfilv 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  much  need  to  debate 


Jr. 


Ab-lmor 

Andrews 

Arm'trong 

Baker 

Bentsen 

BoEchwitz 

Byri, 

Harry  F., 
C-chran 
Cohen 
DanCorth 
Dole 

Dompn'cl 
Durenberger 
East 
Gam 
Gorton 


Baucus 

Biden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Burdlck 

BvTd,  Robert  C 

Chiles 

Cran-tnn 

DeConclnl 

Uixon 

Eagleton 

Exon 


Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

HaWtlns 

Heinz 

Hem.s 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Lugar 

Mathlas 

Ma't'nTlv 

Moynthan 

Miirlfowski 

Nickles 

Percy 

NAYS— 35 

Ford 

Glenn 

Hart 

Hefl  n 

HoUlngs 

Hudfileston 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Levin 

Long 

Matsunaga 


Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Prth 

Rudmaa 

Scbmltt 

b  uxtt-Ma 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Zorlnsky 


Mel  Cher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Nunin 

Pryor 

Panf'olph 

Rlegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

TEoneas 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING— 16 

MoCIure 
Packwood 


Dodd 
G^ltl  water 
BiayakawA 
Iraouye 
Kassebaum 


P»-I1 


amendment  (No.  626) 
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Bumpers 

Caxaaaa 

Chafee 

D'Amato 

DentOD 

So  Mij.  Heinz" 
was  agr(€d  to. 

Mr.  HSINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing busir  e.ss  would  now  be  to  vote  on  the 
Chiles  smendment,  as  amended.  We 
have  alr(  ady  had  two  votes  on  the  Chiles 
perfecting  and  the  Heinz  substitute. 

I  havd  talked  to  Senator  Chiles.   I 
understa  nd  that,  although  the  yeas  and 
haye  been  ordered,  he  would  be 
to  vitiating  them.  Therefore, 
unanimous  consent  that  we  vitiate 
and  nays  on  the  Chiles  amend 
imended. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
?   Without  objection,  it  is  so 


nays 

amenably 
I  ask 
the  yeas 
ment  as 

The 
objectior 
ordered 

Mr. 
action 


this 


tremen  ious 


Mr 
supply 
to  retrench 
The 
mills 
work,  the 
of  work. 
All  of 
rates. 
Mayer, 
mission 


bus 


this 
Ut 


Tlie 
the  deficit 
supply  ani  t 
4 

but 

stlniulatl\^ 
tlve 


percenta  ge 
contii  lulng 


mone  ;ary 
No  douqt 
Inflation 
selves.  Mr. 
11am  Mill 
but 

a  real  retilrn 
a  6  perceqt 
with  a  7 
tlonal  deb  : 
cent  rate 
a  10  percent 


a-e 


-  Treas»  irys 


High  liiterest 
agrlcultuj  e 
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MELCHER.    Mr.   President,    the 

the  Senate  has  lust  taken  In 

to  the  substitute  offered  by  the 

rom  Pennsylvania  is  an  action 

little  or  nothing  to  lower  in- 

With  unemployment  at  8 

8 '2   million  workers 

a  job  currently — with  perhaps 

of  jobs  to  occur  during  the 

sev^al  months  due  to  high  interest 

action  bv  the  Senate  seems  to 

to  the  American  people  that  we 

not  need  to  do  very  much,  or 

ve  do  not  need  to  do  very  much 

Yet  it  is  absolutely  essential 

interest  rates  come  down  quickly. 

:ase  of  housing,  with  the  fewest 

;  tarts  in  the  past  several  years, 

IS  no  surprise  that  the  housing 

is  in  a  depression.  That  affects 

amount  of  Americans  and 

the  causes  of  the  high  unem- 

rate  currently.  It  affects  the 

urveyors.  the  ditch  diggers,  the 

hat  work  on  housing,  the  car- 

ind  electricians  and  plumbers, 

rousfiers  and  the  building  supply 

forest  products  industry. 

President,  in  all  of  these  housing 

nesses.  small  business  has  had 

That  means  job  losses,  also. 

forest  products  industry,  with  the 

shotting  down,  the  loggers  out  of 

truckers  that  haul  the  logs  out 

ilso  has  tremendous  lob  losses. 

can  be  traced  to  high  interest 

me   point   out   that  Martin 

n^ember  of  the  President's  Com- 

Housing,  has  recently  stated : 


tliat 
agreeing 
Senator 
that  doe; 
terest  rates, 
percent-  -meaning 
are  out  0  f 
more  loi 
next 
rates, 
be  saying 
really  do 
at  least 
at  this ' 
that 

In  the 
housing 
it  comes 
industry 
a 

is  one  of 
ployment 
realtors, 
laborers 
penters 
the 
people. 


on 
eaa  lest 


wav  to  Vnock  $20  billion  off 

Is  to  loosen  the  reins  on  the  money 

■  let  short-term  interest  rates  drop 

points.  This  would  be  a  gnmb'e, 

conflict  befj-een  the  hlehly 

flscal  policy  and  hlehly  restrlc- 

poUcy  Is  a  sure  loser. 

Interest  rates  below  the  rate  of 

Immensely  Inflationary  In  them- 

Carter  and  Fed  Oalrman  G.  Wll- 

proved  that  once  again  In  1978, 

at  11  percent  would  still  show 

It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that 

rate  of  growth  In  MlB  coupled 

percent  rate  of  growth  In  the  na- 

Is  more  Inflationary  than  a  3  per- 

■  growth  In  the  money  suonly  and 

rate  of  growth  In  the  debt. 


rates  are  also  clobbering 
and  agribusiness.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent. Jobs  are  at  stake  there  also.  The 
question  is,  are  we  acting  fast  enough? 
There  is  no  reference  in  this  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  their 
requirement  to  have  a  monetary  policy 
that  reflects  the  goals  of  the  country. 
The  Board's  powers  come  directly  from 
Congress  itself  and  we  do  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  the  vast  authority 
granted  to  the  Board  by  acts  of  Congress 
carry  out  a  sensible  and  sound  monetary 
policy  that  reflects  the  interest  of  the 
country. 

We  are  not  getting  that  now,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. We  are  sinking  into  a  recession 
that  could  become  a  very  deep  recession. 
We  do  have  a  responsibility  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  certain  that  this  does  not 
happen. 

Unfortunately  this  amendment  treats 
the  issue  as  if  we  can  continue  to  drift 
and  slide  into  deep  depression.  The 
amendment  itself  does  not  do  anything 
of  note.  We  should  give  a  stiff  reminder 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that  coop- 
eration with  the  President  and  the  Pres- 
ident's goals  are  necessary.  The  President 
has  been  silent  on  this  far  too  long.  It  is 
time  now  that  we  remind  the  President 
that  the  sole  success  of  economic  recov- 
ery depends  upon  reducing  rates  quickly. 
Present  policies  have  not  been  satisfac- 
tory and  adopting  this  little  reminder 
that  we  do  want  to  have  lower  Interest 
rates  simply  is  not  enough. 

There  is  need  for  great  action,  prompt 
action,  bold  action  now,  and  we  need  im- 
mediate correction  to  reduce  the  rates. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  bringing  the 
rates  down  3  to  4  points  within  the  next 
60  to  90  days  fits  anybody's  monetary 
policy.  It  could  avoid  a  deep  recession. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  intend  to  do  in 
the  amendment  we  offered  prior  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  regret  that  we  are  doing  that,  be- 
cause I  believe  we  are  doing  too  little 
and  not  nearly  enough.  It  is  a  serious 
and  tragic  error  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  not  taking  more  positive  steps  at 
this  time. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     625,    AS    AMENDED 

Mr.  .\RMSTRONG.  I  ask  whether  the 
minority  is  ready  to  yield  back  the  time 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRF.  I  am  not  sure  what 
the  pending  business  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  as  amended  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz)  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  misunderstood. 
Yes,  we  are  ready  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time.  I  imderstand  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  does  not  wish 
to  speak  further. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  We  also  yield  back 
our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  625),  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  moment? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire now  of  the  managers  of  this  bill 
and  any  Members  who  have  amend- 
ments how  much  time  it  is  going  to  take 
to  finish  this  measure?  Before  anybody 
answers,  I  imderstand  that  some  Mem- 
bers would  like  to  see  passage  of  this  bill 
postponed  for  at  least  one  amendment 
until  after  the  Agriculture  conference 
report.  If  we  put  this  matter  over  until 
Thursday,  Mr.  President,  we  shall  put  it 
over  until  Friday  and  we  shall  put  it 
over  in  competition  with  appropriation 
bills.  I  simply  do  not  think  we  can  do 
that.  So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  Members 
to  consider  that  we  ought  to  try  to  fin- 
ish this  measure  today.  May  I  inquire 
now  how  many  amendments  we  know 
of  that  are  yet  to  be  offered  to  th's  bill? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  majority  leader  would  yield  to  mo, 
the  best  advice  we  have  at  the  moment 
is  that  there  are  no  other  amendments 
to  be  offered  than  the  Dixon -Percy 
amendment,  of  which  the  majority 
leader  is  aware 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  my  understanding,  too,  that  there  are 
no  other  amendments  except  the  Percy- 
Dixon  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  inquire,  then,  Mr. 
President,  if  it  is  possible  to  get  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  am  sorry,  I  have  just  been  in- 
formed there  is  a  possibility  of  a  Robert 
C.  Byrd  amendment  and  a  possible  Ken- 
ned" amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  sorry  I  yielded. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  about  to  say  if 
there  is  only  one  more  amendment, 
could  we  agree  to  debate  that  today  and 
have  third  reading  and  passage  on 
Thursday?  We  have  three  amendments 
under  the  same  question.  Is  it  possible 
to  take  up  all  the  amendments  today,  to 
put  the  bill  over  then  and  have  votes,  if 
rollcall  votes  are  ordered,  to  occur  back- 
to-back  on  Thursday?  We  already  have 
an  order  to  come  in  at  11  on  Thursday 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  adjust  that  time  to  accommodate  it  if 
we  are  going  to  have  votes  only  on  third 
reading  and  passage.  We  simply  have  to 
get  to  the  State-Justice  appropriations 
biU. 

What  I  propose,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
possibility  of  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  on'y  these  three  amend- 
ments would  be  in  order  on  this  bill ;  that 
debate  will  be  concluded  on  them  today; 
that  no  votes  will  occur  after  1  p.m.  In 
accordance  with  the  previous  order;  that 
at  a  specified  time  on  Thursday  as  yet  to 
be  determined,  we  shall  beein  to  vote  on 
these  three  amendments  back-to-back, 
the  first  one  to  be  15  minutes,  subseouent 
amendments  to  be  10-minute  rollcall 
votes;  that  we  have  third  reading  with- 
out intervening  motion,  debate,  appeal, 
or  po'nt  of  order:  and  that  we  go  to  pas- 
sage on  a  15-mlnute  vote  Immediately 
thereafter. 

I  do  not  put  that  request  now,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  ask  if  the  managers  of 
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the  bill  would  be  good  enough  to  see  If 
that  would  be  agreeable.  If  so,  I  would 
like  to  put  that  request  within  the  next 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  check.  I  imderstand  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) will  not  offer  his  amendment.  I 
was  mistaken  on  that.  The  minority 
leader  may  or  may  not  offer  an  amend- 
ment, but  I  shall  discuss  that  with  him 
In  the  next  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
withhold.  Mr.  President,  making  that 
request  but  I  urge  all  Senators  to  un- 
derstand that  such  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  will  be  made  at  or  about 
11:30  and  that,  in  turn,  wiU  determine 
the  schedule  for  the  balance  of  this  day 
and  Thursday  and  how  late  we  have  to 
stay  In  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  proposal  not  yet  officially 
presented  postpones  the  votes  but  does 
not  at  this  point  set  a  time  certain  for 
them.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Not  yet,  Mr.  President. 
That  would  be  something  we  could  ad- 
just as  it  might  be  necessary  to  adjust 
on  Thursday. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   624 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  The  question  recurs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy). 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

t7P  AMENDMENT  NO.   603 

(Purpose:  To  discourage  the  use  of  credit  for 
large-scale  corporate  takeovers) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
baum)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE)  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes)  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  will 
take  unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  amendment  be  set 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), for  himself,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Pboxmire, 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
Mr.  RiEGLE  and  Mr.  Sarbanes.  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  603. 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  Act,  add 
the  following  section: 

EMERGENCY    CREDrr   CONSERVATION 

Sec.       .   (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  Continued  high  Interest  rates  are  con- 
tributing to  the  current  ssrlous  slowdown 
in  the  economy. 

(2)  These  high  Interest  rates  are  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  severe  decline  In  agricul- 
ture, small  business,  the  housing  and  auto- 
mobile Industries,  and  other  productive 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

(3)  Large  corporations  and  banks  may 
have  compounded  the  problem  of  high  In- 
terest rates  and  contributed  to  the  scarcity 
of  credit  by  reserving  billions  of  dollars  of 
credit  for  the  takeover  of  other  corporations. 

(4)  Strong  measures  are  needed  at  this 
time  to  discourage  wasteful  uses  of  credit 
and  to  conserve  credit  for  productive  sectors 
of  the  economy. 

(b)  The  President  shall  take  appropriate 
actions  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  encourage 
banking  or  other  financial  Institutions  to 
exercise  restraint  In  extending  credit  for  the 
purpose  of  unproductive  large  scale  corporate 
takeovers.  Such  actions  shall  include  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senators  who  wish  to  make 
their  plans,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  enter  into  a  20-minute 
time  limitation  on  the  amendment.  10 
minutes  to  a  side,  so  that  Senators  may 
know  more  precisely  when  the  vote  will 
take  place. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  know  of  no  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  no  objection. 
Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection,  providing  that  the  vote  will 
occur  at  the  end  of  20  minutes?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Earlier  this  morning,  I  voted  for  the 
Chiles  omnibus  interest  rate  amendment, 
which  contained  two  key  provisions.  The 
first  of  those  provisions  urged  the  allo- 
cation of  credit  to  sectors  of  our  economy 
badly  hurt  by  high  interest  rates,  pri- 
marily the  housing  industry,  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  small  business,  and 
small  farms.  That  amendment  was  de- 
feated, but  I  continue  to  feel  that  it  is 
needed.  Nevertheless,  at  least  for  the 
present,  the  Senate  has  spoken  and  ex- 
ercised its  judgment  on  that  issue. 


This  amendment  is  directed  toward 
the  second  of  the  two  leaciues  oi  the 
earlier  amendment.  It  calls  for  the  con- 
servation of  credit,  by  urging  the  Presi- 
dent, in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  to  encourage  banks  not 
to  extend  credit  for  unproductive  large- 
scale  mergers.  This  amendment  we  now 
offer  is  not  a  credit  allocation  measure. 
It  is  a  credit  conservation  measure.  It 
asks  voluntary  action  by  the  President 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  con- 
serve credit  by  limiting  its  availability 
for  large  and  unproductive  corporate 
mergers. 

All  of  us  understand  the  principal 
target  of  this  amendment.  In  recent 
months,  some  of  the  Naton's  largest  oil 
companies  and  other  giant  corporations 
have  tied  up  huge  amounts  of  credit  in 
the  takeover  battles  for  Conoco  and  Mar- 
athon. These  mergers  are  unproductive. 
"Ihey  add  nothing  to  the  productivity  of 
the  Nation  or  even  the  oil  industry.  In- 
stead of  going  out  and  exploring  for  oil 
and  finding  new  oil  reserves,  these  firms 
are  simply  using  vast  amounts  of  credit 
to  buy  up  the  oil  reserves  of  their  take- 
over targets.  They  would  rather  buy 
their  oil  than  drill  for  it. 

We  are  not  talking  here  about  any 
form  of  credit  controls.  It  is  my  belief 
that  banks  should  not  be  extending  large 
amounts  of  credit,  as  they  have  done 
over  the  past  few  months,  for  nonpro- 
ductive corporate  mergers.  By  doing  so, 
they  are  reducing  the  amount  of  credit 
available  to  critical  areas  of  the  economy 
such  as  housing,  the  automobile  indus- 
try, small  businesses,  and  family  farms. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  is  a 
prudent  and  a  reasonable  indication  of 
the  feelings  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and,  I  dare  say,  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people.  When 
credit  is  scarce  and  interest  rates  are 
extremely  high,  banks  should  not  be 
extending  credit  for  activities  that  are 
unproductive,  that  do  not  provide  and 
that  do  not  strengthen  additional  jobs. 
When  small  businesses  and  family  farms 
are  starved  for  credit  and  being  driven 
into  bankruptcy,  credit  should  not  be 
available  for  oil  mergers  and  similar  un- 
productive activities.  This  is  a  measure 
which  vp  ch--vH  r^idorse,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  adopt  it. 

This  IS  nol  an  unusual  idea.  On  past 
occasions,  when  interest  rates  have  been 
high.  Chairman  Volcker  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  subscribed  to  this 
concept,  and  has  urged  its  member  banks 
to  limit  the  extension  of  credit  for  such 
purposes.  What  we  are  basically  saying 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is,  "You 
have  found  this  step  to  be  propitious  at 
other  times;  now  we  are  urging  you  to 
find  it  to  be  propitious  at  the  present 
time  with  regard  to  nonproductive 
mergers." 

Madam  President,  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President,  I  am 
going  to  support  this  amendment,  and  I 
am  going  to  do  so  because  I  think  it  Is  a 
reasonable  approach,  although  not  a 
perfect  approach,  to  a  difficult  problem. 
I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  evidence, 
one  way  or  the  other,  that  corporate 
mergers  and  takeovers  are.  in  fact,  the 
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high  interest  rates.  The  people  I 
to.  and  I  have  talked  to  a 
of  them,  say  that  it  is  very  difiQ- 
c  onclude  that  with  any  certainty 
'fhere  certainly  are  some  suspi- 
possibilities  of  that  and,  as  a 
amendment  reflects  some  con- 
1 1nding  that  that  is  a  possibility, 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
takeovers  may  be  having  an 
interest  rates, 
^pport  this  amendment,  Madam 
because  it  says  that  large  cor- 
and  banks  may — we  do  not 
may — have  compounded  the 
of    high    interest    rates    and, 
may  have  contributed  to  the 
)f  credit  by  reserving  billions  of 
lines  of  credit  for  the  takeover 
;orporations. 
second  reason  I  can  support  this 
is  that  the  only  thing  it  does 
President  to  take  a  look  at  this 
and.    on    a    purely   voluntary 
encourage  banking  and  other 
,  also  on  a  voluntary 
heir  part,  to  restrain  the  exten- 
credit  for  the  purposes  of  unpro- 
arge-scale  corporate  takeovers, 
the  key  word  there  is  "unpro- 
Madam  President.  Obviously, 
takeovers,  large  and  small,  that 
productive,  very  necessary,  and 
be  a  great  mistake  to  think — 
co^imend  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
for    recognizing    this— that 
takeovers   are,   per   se.   bad. 
many  that  allow  corporations 
investments,  to  modernize,  to 
I  hat  result  in  more  jobs  for  the 
people. 

we  can   and  we  should  do 

is  appropriate  to  discourage 

uses  of  our  capital;  and 

formulation  is  that  this  is  to 

(*n  a  purely  voluntary  basis  by 

or<cerned.  it  is  a  formulation  that 


.  I  want  people  to  understand 

thought  for  on3  moment  that 

J  ome  kind  of  back-door  attempt 

intimidating  people,  or  if  I  thought 

moment  it  was  a  back-door  at- 

;redit  allocation,  to  which  Sen- 

and  I  are  very  strongly 

)r  if  it  is  an  aHempt  to  Intimi- 

''ed  from  following  a  responsi- 

of  action.  I  would  not  support 

amendment. 


judgment,  th's  amendment  is 
expression  of  concern.  It  is  an 
of  concern  about  high  in- 
first  and  foremost:  and  I 
of  anybody  who  can  dis- 
that  expression  of  concern. 


finds  that  continued  high  In- 
arc  contributing  to  the  currrent 
''""'"  In  the  economy. 


President,  who  can  disagree 
That  is  absolutely  correct. 
•  »n  to  say : 

Interest  rates  are  a  principal 

severe  decline  In  aerlculture. 

s,  the  housing  and  automobile 

and  other  productive  sectors  of 
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absolutely  true.  Nobody  can 
that  proposition. 


It  says  that  lines  of  credit  being  re- 
served for  unproductive  takeovers  may 
be  compounding  this  problem.  That  very 
well  may  be — not  necessarily.  We  can- 
not disagree  with  that. 

It  says  that  measures  are  needed  at 
this  time  to  discourage  wasteful  uses  of 
credit.  I  do  not  know  anybody  who  is  for 
wasteful  uses  of  credit. 

In  adopting  this  amendment,  Con- 
gress should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  way  we  are  going  to  make  most 
progress  on  interest  rates,  on  the  reces- 
sion, on  helping  our  small  business  peo- 
ple, our  homebuilders,  and  those  who 
want  to  buy  automobiles  is  to  continue 
the  progress  we  are  beginning  to  make 
on  fiscal  policy,  which  is  not  nearly 
enough,  to  get  our  deficits  down — and 
certainly  we  should  not  allow  them  to 
go  up — to  try  to  establish  in  this  year 
and  future  years  responsible  fiscal  policy, 
and  take  the  actions  this  body  needs  to 
take  to  make  it  a  reality.  That  is  what 
we  should  be  doing. 

So  I  hope  nobody  misunderstands  this 
amendment.  This  amendment,  no  matter 
how  good  anybody  may  think  it  is.  may 
say  it  is.  or  may  believe  it  is,  must  not  be 
construed  in  any  way  as  taking  the  heat 
off  Congress  to  cut  unnecessary  spending, 
to  do  whatever  we  have  to  do  to  get  the 
deficits  down  and  ultimately  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 

On  that  basis.  Madam  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  support  this  amendment.  I  think  it  is 


a  moderate,  reasonable,  and  necessary 
amendment. 

I  am  reminded  that  in  the  Conoco- 
du  Pont  case,  the  charge  was  that  lines 
of  credit  up  to  $25  billion  were  involved. 
The  du  Pont  Co.  may  have  borrowed  less 
than  that,  but  it  was  billions  of  dollars. 
It  was  tied  up  and  prevented  from  going 
into  other  productive  enterprises. 

What  this  amendment  does,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  to  send  a  clear  signal  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that  financ- 
ing corporate  takeovers  may  be  con- 
tributing to  high  interest  rates.  It  may 
be,  but  I  think  it  is  something  they  can 
look  at.  They  are  an  expert  agency.  They 
have  one  of  the  finest  staffs  in  Washing- 
ton. Some  takeovers — no  question  about 
it — do  involve  absorbing  credit  that  could 
go  elsewhere  in  the  economy. 

We  also  ask  the  President  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  encourage  voluntary 
restraint  of  credit,  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  pointed  out,  for  non- 
productive takeover  purposes. 

I  should  like  to  give  an  example  of 
"nonproductive."  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  gave  some  excellent  rea- 
sons, also. 

I  point  out  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  in  a  takeover  is  to 
bring  better  management  to  a  firm  that 
might  be  failing.  Today,  we  have  literally 
hundreds  of  savings  and  loan  institutions 
in  trouble.  They  can  be  saved  only 
through  mergers.  With  better  manage- 
ment, they  can  make  it. 

In  my  State,  the  Schlltz  Brewery  is  in 
very  serious  trouble.  The  only  way  It 


could  be  saved  is  with  top  flight  m«m- 
agement.  The  Heileman  Brewery,  which 
is  smaller,  has  that  kind  of  management, 
and  that  merger  would  be  productive 
and  should  be  encouraged. 

This  does  not  In  any  way  interfere 
with  the  independence  of  the  Fed,  as  I 
see  it.  It  maintains  the  independence  of 
the  Fed.  It  provides  for  consultation  with 
the  Fed,  in  cooperation  with  the  Fed. 
and  that  Is  the  way  it  should  be  worded. 
I  am  proud  and  happy  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Kennedy  amendment, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  it. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
welcome  the  strong  support  of  both  the 
floor  manager  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  with  respect 
to  this  amendment. 

I  believe  all  Americans  have  been 
startled  by  the  fact  that,  as  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  pointed  out,  there 
have  been  literally  billions  and  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  made  available 
to  some  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
corporations  in  this  country  for  what  I 
consider,  as  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  nonproductive 
mergers. 

We  are  facing  the  simple  reality  that 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars — some  esti- 
mates are  as  high  as  $60  billion — have 
been  made  available  to  giant  corpora- 
tions in  the  past  few  months  to  engage 
in  unproductive  mergers.  When  that 
amount  of  credit  is  available  to  those 
corporations,  it  means  that  less  credit 
is  available  for  small  businesses,  for  the 
housing  industry,  for  the  family  farmers, 
and  for  the  automobile  industry. 

I  hope  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  White  House  are  listening  to  this  dis- 
cussion. This  step,  although  not  as 
strong  as  I  would  have  liked,  is  a  signif- 
icant and  important  signal  and  I  hope 
they  will  act  on  it.  It  is  a  voluntary 
measure.  It  is  based  upon  the  previous 
precedents  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
It  calls  for  action  now  to  conserve  credit 
for  productive  purposes  in  our  economy. 
If  we  are  concerned,  and  I  believe  we 
are  in  the  Congress,  about  trying  to  be 
a  constructive  partner  with  the  White 
House  and  the  executive  branch,  in 
de^l'n'  with  the  economic  challenges  of 
our  time,  this  amendment  is  a  reason- 
able suggestion  that  deserves  to  be  im- 
plemented. I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
it. 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  urging  banks  to 
avoid  lending  for  purposes  that  are  not 
likely  to  contribute  to  growth  and  pro- 
ductivity in  the  economy.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  call  for  credit  controls  or 
for  looser  money.  Nor  does  it  aopear  to 
blame  the  Federal  Reserve  rather  than 
the  administration's  fiscal  policy  for  high 
interest  rates.  It  simoly  urges  banks  to 
do  what  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Volcker  often  has  called  on  them  to  do — 
to  make  the  productive  use  of  a  loan  a 
prime  consideration  In  a  bank's  decision 
to  make  it.  This  is  a  reouest  from  Coti- 
gress  that  bankers  emphasize  the  con- 
tribution of  the  loan  to  the  Nation's 
broader  economic  oblectives  and  It  is 
appropriate  that  the  Congress  make  lt.» 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee)  .  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
OoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  KAssE'»'rM>.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack  wood)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee >  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  363  Leg.) 
YEAS— 77 


Abdnor 

Eagleton 

Mattlngly 

Andrews 

Ea5t 

Mech»r 

Armstrong 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Baker 

Ford 

MltcheU 

BaucuB 

Glenn 

Movnlhan 

Ben  teen 

Gntrton 

Nunn 

Blden 

Grassley 

P.d  .sJer 

Boren 

Hart 

Proxmlxe 

Boschwltz 

HatfiPld 

Pryor 

Brailey 

HawUns 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

H.T^akawa 

Ran  olph 

Burdlck 

iieflm 

Rlegle 

Byrd, 

He:nz 

Rcth 

HajTvF..  Jr. 

Helms 

Rudmsji 

BjTd,  Robert  C.  Hciiin'^s 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Huddleeton 

Sasser 

Cochrani 

Jackson 

Simpson 

Coham 

Jepsen 

SD-?ter 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Stafford 

D'Amoto 

Kasten 

StevMMi 

Danforth 

KenTiedy 

Thurmopd 

DeConclnl 

La.xalt 

Tsongaa 

Dodd 

Levin 

Warner 

Dole 

Long 

Weicker 

Domenlcl 

Mat  hi  as 

Williams 

Durenberger 

Matsun&ga 
NAYS— 12 

Zorinsky 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Schmltt 

aarn 

Mur^owskl 

Symms 

Hatch 

Nlckles 

Tower 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Wallop 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Peli 

Denton 

Leahy 

Steunls 

Ckddwater 

McClure 

So  Mr.  Kenneiy's  amendment  (UP  No. 
603)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  whicli  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JFPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  ^^^  t''Wo, 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agr«.bwt  Id. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Co- 
hen) .  The  question  recurs  on  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy). 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGBEEMENT B.  1113 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  matter.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  unanimous-consent  request 
which  embraces  a  number  of  items.  It  is 
fairly  complex.  I  will  read  it  In  just  a 
moment. 

I  understand  that  it  has  been  submit- 
ted to  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  the  minority  manager,  as  well  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
majority  manager.  I  hope  it  is  agreed  to. 
If  this  unanimous-consent  agreement 
is  entered  into.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
my  intention,  at  some  point,  as  soon  as 
the  managers  of  the  bill  indicate  there  is 
no  further  business  that  can  be  trans- 
acted on  this  measure  today,  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  temporarily  lay  aside  the  pend- 
ing business  and  to  take  up  the  State, 
Justice  appropriations  bill.  That  is  not 
included  in  the  agreement,  but  I  make 
that  statement  at  this  time  so  that  Sen- 
ators will  be  Ml  notice  as  to  what  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  is  on  this  side. 
This  is  the  request,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate   temporarily   lay 
aside  the  pending  business,  the  Export 
Administration  bill,  and  proceed  to  other 
matters. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  hour  of  6  10  p  m.  on  Thursday. 
November  12,  the  Senate  resume  debate 
on  the  Export  Administration  bill,  S. 
1112. 1  ask  that  there  then  be  20  minutes 
of  debate,  equally  divided  on  the  Percy- 
Dixon  amendment  dealing  with  grain 
embargo,  with  a  rollcall  vote  to  occur  In 
connection  with  the  amendment  at  6:30 
p.m.,  imless  an  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  is  offered  by  either  Senators 
Percy  or  Dixon. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  if  such 
a  second  degree  amendment  is  offered, 
there  be  20  minutes  of  debate  equally 
divided  on  the  amendment. 

I  further  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
following  the  disposition  of  the  Percy- 
Dixon  amendment,  and /or  an  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree,  that  there  be 
30  minutes  debate  equally  divided  on  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  dealing  with  embargo. 

Finally,  I  ask  that  following  the  roll- 
call vote  in  connection  with  the  Robert 
C.  Byrd  amendment,  that  the  bill  be  ad- 
vanced to  third  reading;  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  162,  H.R.  3567,  the  House  com- 
panion bill,  and  that  a  rollcall  vote  occur 
on  final  passage  of  H.R.  3567  following 
a  motion  to  be  made  by  the  majority 
manager  of  the  bill  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  H.R.  3567  and  to  insert 
the  text  of  S.  1112,  as  amended. 


I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form  as  to 
division  of  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  whether  or  not  the  amendment 
in  the  second  degree  which  may  be  of- 
fered by  either  Senator  Dixon  or  Senator 
Percy  would  be  a  grain  embargo  amend- 
ment or  would  it  be  germane  to  the 
Percy-Dixon  amendment  dealing  with 
grain  embargo? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  that  the  amendment  would  be 
germane. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

My  second  question  is,  would  Senators 
be  agreeable  to  allowing  an  up-or-down 
vote  on  my  amendment  rather  than  a 
possible  tabling  motion? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  to  check  further  on  that,  I  am 
afraid.  The  agreement  is  drafted  so  that 
in  each  case  the  vote  is  in  connection 
with  the  measure.  I  would  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  would  permit 
us  to  continue  with  that  format  since 
that  applies  to  every  other  item  that  is 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  agree- 
ment. I  hope  he  would  not  insist. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Of  course, 
that  leaves  open  the  possibility  of  a 
tabling  motion.  This  agreement,  if  en- 
tered into,  would  provide  that  there  cer- 
tainly would  be  no  up-or-down  vote,  very 
likely,  on  my  amenlment.  It  does  not 
insure  against  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
the  amendment  but  it  leaves  open  the 
right  of  Senators  to  move  to  table  the 
motion,  which  certainly  is  the  norm. 

I  merely  would  like  to  bargain  if  I 
could,  to  get  an  up-or-down  vote  on  my 
amendment.  I  am  not  adamant  about 
that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  willing  to  agree  to 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  amend  the  request  so 
that  the  words  "in  connection  with  the 
Robert  C.  Byrd  amendment"  be  changed 
to  a  roUcall  vote  on  the  Robert  C.  Byrd 
amendment." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
Icsidcr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  all 
Senators  and  since  I  assume  the  man- 
agers have  not  ascertained  whether  any 
more  business  can  be  transacted  on  this 
matter,  I  do  not  know  if  I  should  return 
to  this  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  agreement  been 
agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  majority  leader  that 
there  is  now  a  request  for  a  rollcall  vote 
on  two  items  which  have  not  been 
ordered  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  add  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that  it 
be  in  order  at  this  time  to  order  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  various  measures  de- 
scribed, with  the  exception  of  the  Percy 
second -de'H-ee  amendment,  which  may 
not  be  ordered,  and  the  same  be  seconded 
by  a  show  of  hands. 
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The  PllESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  Mr.  President,  as  indicated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suCQcient  second?  There  is  a  suflSclent 
second. 

and  nays  were  ordered. 
SR.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
reement  been  agreed  to? 
SSmiNG  OFFICER.  It  has. 
SR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  tekt  of  the  agreement  follows : 

OTderea,  That  at  8:10  pju.  on  Thursday, 
November  13,  1981.  the  Senate  resumo  con- 
sideration! of  S.  1112  (Order  No.  115),  an  Act 
to  authoilU«  appropriations  for  the  flscal 
years  1982Jand  1983  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  EMiort  Administration  Act  of  1979, 
and  for  otner  purposes:  Provided,  That  there 
be  20  mlnates  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment offe'ed  by  the  Senator  from  nilnols 
(Mr.  Percr).  amendment  No.  624,  dealing 
with  gralr  embargo,  with  a  vote  to  occur  In 
connection  with  the  amendment  at  6:30  p.m. 
unless  a  gsrmane  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  is  ^ffered  by  either  of  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Illinois  (Messrs.  Percy  and 
Dixon)  :  Provided  further.  That  If  such  sec- 
ond degr*  amendment  Is  offered,  debate 
will  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
dl"lded  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  n  anager  of  the  bill. 

Ordered  further.  That  following  the  dis- 
position or  amendment  No.  624.  and  any 
amendmert  thereto,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
an  amend!  nent  to  be  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  'Vest  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
dealing  with  embargo,  with  debate  thereon 
to  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  an  1  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  mina^^er  of  the  bill,  and  with  a  vote 
on  the  am>ndment  to  follow. 

Ordered  further.  That  following  the  dis- 
position cf  the  Byrd.  of  West  Virginia, 
amenrtmenf.  the  bill  be  advanced  to  third 
reading  aid  then  laid  aside  for  the  con- 
sideration sf  H.R.  3567  (Order  No.  162) .  and 
that  follow  irlng  a  motion  by  the  Malorlty 
manager  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  House  bill  and  Insert  the  text 
of  S.  1112.  »  amended,  the  House  bill  be  ad- 
vanced to  ;hlrd  reading  and  a  vote  occur  on 
final  passage  thereof. 

Mr.  BAttCER.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
ask  the  Ssnate  to  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  State-Justice  appropria- 
tions bill.  I  announce  that  there  will  be 
no  more  -oUcall  votes  today.  I  wish  to 
make  a  fi  rther  announcement. 

Mr  RO  3ERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  <  listingui.shed  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BAIOK.  Yes:  I  yield. 

Mr.  RO  BERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  there  be 
objection  ;o  mv  laying  down  my  amend- 
ment and  having  it  printed  and  mv  mak- 
ing a  briel  statement  in  support  thereof? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
certainly  :  lave  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  RO  3ERT  C.  BVRD.  I  can  do  that 
now  or  la  ;er,  whatever  is  more  conven- 
ient. 

Mr.  BA  iCER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  one  further  armouncement 
at  this  tin  e.  Then  I  think  it  would  be  an 
accommoc  ation  of  the  Senate  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  did  go  ahead 
with  laying  down  his  amendment  and 
thus  advance  the  time  that  we  ask  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Conmerce,  Justice.  State  appro- 
priations lUl. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  DATE  OF  DE- 
CEMBER 3,  1981,  FOR  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  SENATE  RESOLUTION  204 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now  there  has  been  on  the  calendar 
Senate  Resolution  204  from  the  Ethics 
Committee  dealing  with  the  Williams 
question.  I  report  to  the  Senate  that  a 
number  of  meetings  have  transpired  in 
connection  with  that  matter.  I  am  pre- 
pared now  to  aimounce  that,  on  the  3d 
day  of  December,  at  approximately  noon, 
I  shall  ask  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  that  item.  Senator  Williams 
is  aware  of  that.  I  advised  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  he  is  fully 
aware  of  these  circumstances  as  well.  I 
expect  that  there  will  be  further  state- 
ments to  make  in  the  course  of  the  next 
several  days,  but  the  Senate  should  be  on 
notice  and  should  plan  to  proceed  to 
consideration  of  the  Williams  resolution 
at  approximately  noon  on  the  3d  day  of 
December. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  for  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  yield,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ethics  Committee  will  announce,  either 
today  or  on  Thursday,  the  additional 
showing  of  the  films  and  the  playing 
of  audio  material  in  connection  with  the 
Williams  case  four  more  times  so  that 
all  Senators  may  make  themselves  avail- 
able to  see  them.  I  urge  now  that  all 
Senators  who  have  not  done  that  do  so. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mi'.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  it  should  be  said  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  been 
very  fair  and  considerate  in  his  sched- 
uling of  this  matter.  It  could  have  been 
scheduled  many,  many  weeks  ago  and 
it  was  at  the  request  of  myself  and  Mr. 
Williams  and  others  that  the  sched- 
uling of  the  matter  was  delayed;  cer- 
tainly that  it  would  not  come  up  in  Octo- 
ber and  that  it  be  delayed  into  Novem- 
ber, then  further  that  it  be  delayed  to 
November  30,  and  now  that  it  be  delayed 
into  December. 

The  request  from  our  side  was  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  Mr.  Williams 
to  have  ample  time  to  prepare  his  de- 
fense and  to  Eillow  any  Senators  who 
might  wish  to  speak  in  his  defense  time 
to  consider  the  matter  and  prepare 
themselves.  I  think  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  been  as  considerate 
as  one  could  be  in  this  regard. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  majority  leader  has  stated  the 
matter  correctly.  Mr.  Williams  is  aware 
of  the  majority  leader's  decision  and  I 
again  thank  the  majority  leader  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  consideration 
and  understanding  in  relation  to  the 
scheduling  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  to  the  minority  leader 
my  appreciation  for  his  careful  con- 
sideration, not  only  for  the  interests  of 
Senator  Williams  but  also  for  the  bur- 
den I  bear  in  trying  to  deal  with  this 
matter  and  ask  the  Senate  to  proceed 


to  its  consideration,  and  for  his  thought- 
fulness  in  participating  in  meetings  irom 
time  to  time  and  dealing  with  complex 
issues.  V 

It  is  never  an  easy  thing  for  the  Senate 
to  address  the  question  of  discipline  or 
expulsion  of  one  of  its  Members.  The 
minority  leader  has  been  most  under- 
standing, most  diligent  in  his  protection 
of  the  interests  of  Senator  Williams  and 
I  am  sure  I  correctly  state  that  both  he 
and  I  are  dedicated  to  a  single  purpose. 
That  is  to  seeing  that,  as  the  Senate 
discharges  its  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity in  respect  to  fitness  of  Members,  we 
do  so  in  a  fair  and  honorable  way,  re- 
solving every  close  issue  in  favor  of  our 
colleague  who  is  the  subject  of  this 
inquiry. 

I  have  made  that  statement  and  Sen- 
ator Williams  is  aware  that  in  every 
case  where  there  is  a  close  question,  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt  will  be  resolved  in 
his  favor.  I  believe  we  have  done  that. 
The  minority  leader  has  been  materially 
helpful  in  seeing  that  that  occurs. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Ethics  Committee  and  the  distin- 
guished vice  chairman  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  for  their  careful  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  and  their  cooperation 
throughout.  It  gives  me  no  pleasure  to 
announce  to  the  Senate  that  th;s  pro- 
ceeding will  begin  on  December  3.  I  feel 
my  responsibility  requires  that;  hence 
the  reason  for  the  announcement  at  this 
time. 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution to  expel  Senator  Williams,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  204,  has  now  been  sched- 
uled for  floor  action  on  December  3. 

In  response  to  requests  for  an  addi- 
tional opportun  ty  to  hear  and  view  tape 
recordings  received  in  evidence  during 
the  Ethics  Committee  hearings.  Senator 
Heflin  and  I  have  scheduled  four  more 
presentations.  These  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  November  19,  1981,  and  on 
Tuesday.  November  24.  1981.  There  will 
be  identical  presentations  in  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  of  each  of  those  days. 
The  exact  times  and  location  are  set  out 
in  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  mailed  to- 
day— and  I  shall  submit  that  letter  for 
the  Record  following  my  remarks.  Any 
questions  concerning  these  sessions  may 
be  directed  to  staff  counsel,  Donald  San- 
ders, at  4-2018. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  en- 
tire Senate  has  already  attended  taping 
presentations  in  September  and  October. 
Senator  Heflin  and  I  urge  the  remain- 
der of  the  Senate  to  take  advantage  of 
one  of  these  final  opportunities  before 
December  3.  There  Is  an  extensive  record 
in  this  case.  All  materials  printed  by 
the  committee,  including  the  committee 
report,  No.  97-187.  and  the  briefs  of 
Senator  Williams'  attorneys,  have  been 
sent  to  each  Member's  ofiQce  in  order 
to  help  you  in  making  a  careful  and  in- 
formed judgment.  As  you  make  use  of 
this  data  in  preparing  for  this  very  im- 
portant matter,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  Senator  Heflin  or  myself  if  you 
wish  further  assistance.  Committee  staff 
and  special  counsel  will  also  be  avail- 
able, at  your  request,  to  answer  any 
questions. 
The  letter  follows: 
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Select  CoMMrrxBE  on  Ethics, 
Wa»hington,  D.C..  November  10,  1981. 
Re  S.  Res.  204,  a  Resolution  Expelling  Sena- 
tor Harbison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

Dear  Colleague:  The  Senate  Leadership 
announced  today  that  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  Res.  204  on 
Thursday,  December  3. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Ethics  Committee 
provided  a  number  of  opportunities  In^  Sep- 
tember and  October  for  each  Member  to  view 
and  listen  to  tape  recordings  presented  at 
the  Committee  hearings  In  response  to  re- 
quests from  Members  who  could  not  attend 
those  sessions,  we  have  scheduUd  four  more 
sessions:  In  the  morning  and  again  In  the 
afternoon  on  Thursday,  November  19.  and 
Tuesday.  November  24.  The  morning  pivsen- 
tatlon  will  be  from  9:15  a.m.  to  12:45  p.m.. 
and  the  afternoon  pre8?ntatlon  from  2:16 
p.m.  to  5:45  p.m.  The  sessions  will  all  be 
held  In  Room  457,  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  recordings  to  be  played  are 
listed  on  the  enclosure  to  this  letter. 

Because  of  a  number  of  requests,  one  staff 
person  for  each  Senator  will  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  session  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Senate  identification  should  be  displayed  to 
the  person  on  duty  at  the  door. 

We  want  to  encourage  you  to  attend  one 
of  these  sessions,  and  to  become  familiar 
with  the  transcripts  and  other  documentary 
material.  All  Committee  publications  In  this 
matter,  Including  the  Committee  Report. 
No.  97-187,  have  been  sent  to  your  office. 
The  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  have 
each  urged  all  Members  to  devote  time  and 
attention  to  this  very  Important  matter. 

Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance  to  you  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Malcolm  Wallop. 
Howell  Heflin. 9 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE,  JUS- 
TICE, AND  STATE,  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
merce, Justice,  and  State  appropriations 
bU!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  4169)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice. 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  for  ott&r  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION. FISCAL  YEAR  1982- 
83 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  indicated  to  the  distinguished  ma- 


jority leader  a  moment  ago,  I  have  an 
amendment  in  ccmnection  with  the  mat- 
ter which  has  just  been  set  aside;  and 
I  wish  at  this  time  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment, have  it  printed  for  the  Record. 
and  make  a  brief  statement  in  supiaort 
thereof. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd)  proposes  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  a  suspension  of  or  restriction 
on  all  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  shall  be 
Imposed  If  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  or  Its  allies,  engages  In  a  direct 
military  action  against  Poland.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  an  armed  Invasion. 

Sec  .  Such  suspension  or  restriction  of 
all  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Soviet  Union  shall  be  Imposed  unless  the 
President  ccrtlfles  to  the  Congress  within 
30  days  of  direct  Soviet  mlllt<»ry  Intervention 
in  Poland  that  the  suspension  is  not  in  the 
national  security  and  foreign  policy  Interests 
of  the  United  States.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  offering  this  amendment  to  S.  1112, 
the  Export  Administration  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983. 
The  purpose  of  my  amendment,  which 
has  been  read  and  which  is  self-explana- 
tory, of  course,  is  to  impose  an  across- 
the-board  embargo  on  all  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union,  if 
the  Soviet  Union  or  its  allies  invade 
Poland. 

Under  my  amendment,  such  an  em- 
bargo would  be  imposed  automatically 
unless  the  President  certified  to  the  Con- 
gress within  30  days  of  direct  Soviet  in- 
tervention in  Poland  that  the  suspension 
was  not  in  the  national  security  and  for- 
eign-Fo'icv  interests  of  the  United  States. 
On  January  24  of  this  year.  Secretary 
of  State  Alexander  Haig  wrote  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  warning  that 
a  Soviet  invasion  of  Poland  would  have 
grave  consequences  for  East-West  rela- 
tions. 

However,  I  believe  since  that  time  we 
have  sent  mixed  signals  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  our  allies  about  any  steps  we 
might  take  in  reaction  to  Russian  ag- 
gression around  the  world.  For  example: 
On  April  24  of  this  year,  the  adminis- 
tration lifted  the  grain  embargo  imposed 
by  the  Carter  administration  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

In  July,  we  warned  our  European  al- 
lies that  purchases  of  Soviet  natural  gas 
could  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  exercise 
an  imhealthy  infiuence  over  Western 
economies. 

However,  in  early  August  we  gave  the 
CaterpiUar  Tractor  Corp.  the  green  light 
to  sell  pipelaying  machines  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  action  came  after  we  pres- 
sured the  Japanese  to  refrain  from  sell- 
ing the  pipelayers  to  the  Soviets  for  the 
same  gas  project. 

On  August  5,  the  administration  an- 
nounced it  was  selling  220  mUl^on  pounds 
of  butter  to  New  Zealand,  at  20  to  30 
cents  below  market  prices,  with  the  pro- 


vision that  none  of  it  could  be  resold  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Yet.  New  Zealand  was 
not  precluded  from  selling  our  butter  to 
a  third  country  wh'ch,  in  turn,  tould  sell 
it  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration 
extended  for  1  year  the  long-term  agree- 
ment that  permits  the  Soviets  to  pur- 
chase a  minimum  of  6  to  8  million  tons 
of  American  grain  without  consulting 
formally  with  the  U.S.  Government.  In 
recent  weeks,  the  administration  an-  . 
noimced  that  an  additional  15  million 
tons  of  grain  over  the  8  million  ton  floor 
would  be  made  available  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
reported  on  October  26  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  already  purchased  8.667  mil- 
lon  tons  from  the  United  States  for  the 
current  marketing  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  people  do 
not  like  grain  embargos,  or  any  other  em- 
bargo for  that  matter.  Embargos  impose 
a  burden  on  people  in  our  country  as  well 
as  those  in  the  target  countries.  But 
Americans  also  do  not  like  Soviet  ag- 
gressive behavior.  In  a  case  as  critical  as 
an  invasion  of  Poland,  if  short-term 
economic  damage  is  more  important 
than  punishing  brutal  aggressors,  then  I 
do  not  think  we  are  in  tune  with  the 
concerns  of  the  American  people. 

We  demonstrate  inconsistency  in  our 
foreign  policy  by  selling  the  Soviets  more 
grain  and  machinery  as  they  continue 
their  pattern  of  aggression.  Our  rhetoric 
will  rin?  hollow  if  we  are  not  willing  to 
utilize  all  the  political  and  economic 
tools  at  our  disposal  to  penalize  such  ag- 
gression. 

The  President  made  it  clear  when  he 
lifted  the  grain  embargo  that  he  objected 
particularly  to  the  fact  that  American 
farmers  had  been  singled  out  to  sacrifice 
for  foreign  policy  considerations.  He 
stated : 

As  a  Presidential  candidate.  I  Indicated 
my  opposition  to  the  curb  on  sales  because 
American  farmers  had  been  unfairly  singled 
out  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  Ineffective 
national  policy.  To  demonstrate  a  serious 
response  to  aggression  against  Poland,  an 
across-the-board  embargo  should  be  Imposed. 

The  Soviet  grain  harvests  will  be  dis- 
appointing once  again  this  year.  They 
will  need  our  help  in  order  to  feed  their 
peo"le.  Soviet  industrial  production  is 
also  down.  Yet.  we  are  not  denying  the 
Soviets  this  heltj.  We  are  not  denying 
this  h?lp  even  though  Soviet  troops  re- 
main in  Afph^n'-tsn. 

However,  we  have  to  be  constantly  on 
guard  afa'nst  ths  (^  i':)Jity  o)  :  ;•  *: 
sion  of  Poland.  We  have  to  demonstrate 
that  our  actions  will  match  ou.-  rlKtoric. 
We  have  to  demonstrate  that  there  are 
teeth  in  our  current  policy  by  making  it 
clear  that,  at  a  minimum,  there  will  be  a 
significant  economic  cost  to  the  Soviets 
in  the  event  they  risk  further  adventur- 
ism. 

My  amendment  does  not  tie  the  hands 
of  the  President.  If  the  President  decides 
that  a  suspension  of  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  warranted,  even  with  an 
evpnt  as  severe  as  an  invasion  of  Poland, 
he  has  to  certify  to  the  Congress  that  it 
is  not  in  our  national  interest  to  impose 
such  an  embargo. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  P^SIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk    grants;  fruit  frost  program;  and  funds 
will  call  tihe  roll.  for  20  of  38  weather  stations  proposed 

The  leflfilaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  call     for  closure. 


the  roU. 

Mr.  willCKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorupi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PaESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection^  it  is  so  ordered. 


U114  i\i  u>  au 

ITIIENTS 


DEPARTUENTS  OF  COMMERCE,  JUS- 
TICE. [STATE.  THE  JUDICIARY. 
AND  RtXATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  1982 

The  Sepate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  HR.  4169. 

Mr.  WEJICKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The PRJ:SIDING  OFFICER.  HR.  4169. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
committei  recommends  $8,630,589,000 
in  new  bu  Iget  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  "ommerce.  Justice.  State,  the 
judiciary  ind  21  related  agencies  funded 
by  this  bl$.  This  amount  is  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  $9$2.290.000  from  aporopriations 
enacted  fdr  fiscal  year  1981  for  these  de- 
partments! and  agencies,  and  is  $169,- 
411.000  below  the  subcommittee's  alloca- 
tion for  bi^dget  authoritv.  The  committee 
recommendation  is  $130513.000  below 
the  budget!  estimate  submitted  in  March. 
$449,089  000  above  the  1982  Seotember 
revised  budget  estimate,  and  $53,410,350 
below  the  imount  provided  in  the  House 
bUl. 

The  net  decrease  of  $992,290  000  from 
appropriations  enacted  in  1981  is  due 
primarily  to  substantial  nrogrammatlc 
reductions  These  reductions  affect  a 
number  of  programs  including:  The  Eco- 
nomic DeveJoomert  Administration:  the 
Maritime  Administration  ship  construc- 
tion subsidy  program:  the  iuvenile  ius- 
tlce  and  de  inquency  orevpntion  nroeram 
of  the  Department  of  Justice:  the  busi- 
ness loan  (ind  disaster  loan  making  ac- 
tivities of  :.he  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration :  an  d  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. The  reduction  for  these  agenc'es 
from  fiscal  year  1981  totals  $1,548,- 
764  000. 

These  bi  dget  reductions  are  offset  bv 
nondlscretijnary  increases  necessary  to 
maintain  )n-going  programs  and  by 
selected  program  increases.  Program  in- 
crea.ses  rec3mmend«»d  bv  the  committee 
Include:  $117  000.000  for  the  Dep<»rt- 
ment  of  St  ite  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  embassv  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
como'etion  of  projects  In  Moscow:  <«23  - 
800.000  for  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  to  restore  Dositions 
for  the  border  patrol,  insnections  In- 
vestlgationii.  and  adiudicatlons:  and 
$22  438.000  for  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency  for  the  construction 
for  new  ra(  Ho  transmission  facilities  for 
the  Voice  o '  America. 

The  corrmittfe  has   restored  several 


Within  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, the  c<»nmittee's  recom- 
mendation would  insure  that  all  public 
works  projects  now  in  the  pipeline  will  be 
funded. 

At  the  Census  Bureau,  the  1982  Census 
of  Agriculture  will  be  maintained. 

The  committee  recommendation  re- 
stores funding  for  the  public  telecom- 
munications facilities  grants  for  public 
television  and  radio. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  recom- 
mendation maintains  support  for  the 
regulatory  commissions  that  have  been 
scheduled  for  a  12-percent  rollback  in 
the  revised  September  budget  estimates. 
Our  other  principal  recommendations 
are  highlighted  on  a  statement  that  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance 
from  our  ranking  minority  member. 
Senator  Hollings.  In  developing  this  bill 
Senator  Rollings  and  I  tried  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  many  requests  of  the  members 
within  the  limited  amount  allocated  to 
the  subcommittee.  We  have  tried  to 
maintain  the  broad  national  interest  In 
making  a  fair  assessment  of  recom- 
mendations that  adequately  maintains 
the  various  departmsnts  and  agencies 
and  allows  for  program  growth  in  a  few 
critical  areas. 

Before  we  move  on  to  questions  or 
amendments,  I  will  give  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGs  time  for  any  comments  he  may 
have. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
bill  can  be  moved  right  along  by  the  full 
Senate.  I  realize  that  it  grants  an  op- 
portunity to  those  who  care  to  legislate 
on  appropriations  bills  to  do  iust  that  in 
a  variety  of  controversial  areas.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  those  areas,  be  they 
prayer  in  school,  or  busing,  or  abortion, 
or  whatever,  will  have  their  day  before 
this  assembly  either  in  terms  of  the  au- 
thorizing bills  now  wending  their  way 
through  the  process  or  in  the  sense  of 
any  special  time  that  might  be  set  aside 
for  discussion  of  such  issues. 

I  strongly  appeal  to  all  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  allow  the 
appropriations  process  to  be  conducted 
in  a  way  which,  in  effect,  has  the  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States  accomplished 
in  a  timely  fashion  rather  than  in  an  ad 
hoc  way  which  really  does  not  address 
itself  to  the  problems  of  the  moment. 

I  know  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend.  Senator  Hatfield,  has  ex- 
pressed similar  views,  as  has  the  major- 
ity leader. 

If  Indeed  it  becomes  clear  that  we  will 


vital  activi:ies  that  were  scheduled  for  «f  ^^  ^"^  ^  accomplish  the  business 
elimination  or  severe  curtailment  Th«^  ?^  appropriations,  then  indeed  I  want  it 
Include-      I    "^  ^^"'^'^^ '^^^^"'nent.  These     known  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  the 

leadership  of  the  subcommittee  or  the 
full  committee  on  the  minority  or  the 
majority  side.  Every  conceivable  prin- 
ciple that  could  be  compromised  has  been 

on  other 


Within  tie  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  restoration  of 

ad^omm.rt!yf/H ^^"^ '  ^^  ^™"*^ •  ^"-  "-'«=  "'"^  -"-"  "-  coxnpr^iuseo 
flshe^Ps  ^o^  ®u  ^*"i^'  'commercial  made.  Rather  the  fault  will  lie 
nsneries     lesearch     and     development    heada 


Exhibit  1 
Highlights    or    Committee    Recommenda- 
tions 
dkpabtment  of  coumescs 
For    the   DeparUnent    of    Commerce,    the 
Committee  recommeDds  an  appropriation  oX 
(i,72U,318,000   In   new    budget   authority,   a 
net  reduction  of  »Jl7,9ai,O0O  Irom  the  1981 
approprlailous  to  date,  and  an  increase  of 
Wt>J,79a.OOO  above  the  budget  request.  This 
recommendation  Includes: 

•139,000,000  for  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  In  new  budget  author- 
ity plus  $82  million  to  be  transferred  from 
the  EDA  revolving  fund.  Thus,  the  recom- 
mended program  level  Is  $226,000,000,  or 
$64,000,000  less  than  the  amount  authorized 
In  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981, 
Total  approprlaUons  recommended  for  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration are  $854,596,000.  The  Committee 
action  restores  several  vital  programs  In- 
cluding: Sea  Grant;  Anadromous  Fishery 
Grants;  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and 
Development  Grants;  Aquaculture;  and  pni- 
vldes  funds  for  20  of  38  weather  stations 
proposed  for  closure. 

For  the  Fruit  Frost  Program,  the  Com- 
mittee has  restored  one-half  of  the  funding 
which  win  parniU  tha  program  to  continue 
through  1982  at  a  reduced  level. 

$20,000,000  Is  provided  for  public  telecom- 
munlcaUons  faculties  grants  In  1982.  This 
action  13  consistent  with  the  reauthorization 
of  the  program  under  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act. 

The  Maritime  Adminlsitratlon  is  officially 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  Committee  recommendation  for  MarAd 
Is  $8.'5,389.000;  a  net  reduction  of  $129,411,000. 
As  requested,  no  funds  are  provided  for  ship 
construction  subsidies. 

Thus,  the  appropriation  recommended 
represents  a  net  reduction  of  16.7  percent 
from  1981  approorlattons.  If  we  Include  the 
Maritime  Administration  In  this  comparison, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  been  re- 
duced by  237  percent  and  the  appropria- 
tions for  MarAd  and  the  Deoartment  to- 
gether Is  19.9  percent  less  than  last  year. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

The  ap-iroprlatlon  recommended  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  Is  $2,441,038,000  an 
Increase  of  $115,832,000  over  1981  anpronrla- 
tlons.  This  allowance  is  a  total  of  $129,087,000 
hlpher  than  the  revised  budget  estimates. 

For  INS,  the  Committee  recommends 
$25,000,000  more  than  the  budget  estimate. 
These  funds  are  necessary  In  order  to  re- 
store border  patrol,  insoectlons,  and  Investi- 
gations positions  proposed  for  reduction. 

The  recommendation  Includes  $70  mllUor 
for  the  Juvenile  Justice  program  and  $4  mil  • 
lion  for  Treatment  Alternatives  to  Street 
Crimes  (TASC). 

In  the  general  law  enforcement  area,  the 
Committee  has  restored  reductions  In  Ad- 
ministratively Uncontrollable  Overtime 
(AUO)  for  the  FBI.  DEA,  and  INS.  In  addi- 
tion, funds  are  restored  to  maintain  the  F^I 
and  DEA  state  and  local  training  and  assist- 
ance programs. 

For  the  U.S.  Attorneys,  funds  are  provided 
to  maintain  em-^loyment  levels  in  the  March 
request;  and  for  the  Marshals  Service,  the 
Committee  recommends  restoration  of  posi- 
tions for  courtroom  security  and  private 
process. 

Because  of  the  late  date  of  submission  of 
the  INS  amendment,  allowance  could  not  be 
made  within  the  Committee's  allocation.  The 
amount  recommended  by  the  Committee  In- 
cludes a  portion  of  the  Administration's 
reqvest  for  enforcement.  As  I  have  Indicated 
to  the  Department,  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  nrovlde  JS"!, 181,000  additional  funds 
for  enforcement,  detention,  and  deportation 
while  the  bill  Is  before  us  today.  It  Is  my 
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intent  that — at  a  minimum — sufflclent 
funds  must  be  provided  to  cover  necessary 
expenses  at  the  Krome  detention  center  and 
costs  for  processing  the  Haitian  and  run- 
ning the  center  at  Fort  Allen.  Puerto  Rico, 
In  addition,  we  will  provide  $35,000,000  for 
the  construction  of  a  permanent  new  facility. 
Senator  HolUngs  and  I  have  closely  ex- 
amined the  revised  budget  request  for  the 
Department  of  Justice.  In  order  to  meet  the 
Administration's  new  estimates,  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  for  the  Depart- 
ment would  have  to  be  reduced  by  $315,000,- 
000.  This  new  request  would  seriously  im- 
pair the  basic  law  enforcement  efforts  of 
Justice  agencies  and,  severely  Impact  a  num- 
ber of  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies as  well,  and  therefore  has  not  been 
adopted  by  the  Committee. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE 

The  Committee  recommends  an  appropri- 
ation of  $1,810,840,000  for  the  Department 
of  State.  This  is  an  Increase  of  $305,782,000 
from  1981,  and  Is  $38,233,000  higher  than 
the  revised  budget  estimate.  This  Includes: 

$80,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
embassy  and  residential  housing  complex  In 
Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  revised  budget  estimate  would  delay 
the  appropriation  of  $35.8  million  associated 
with  the  construction  of  staff  housing  In 
the  Riyadh  complex  for  one  year.  The  Com- 
mittee did  not  recommend  this  reduction. 
Staff  housing  In  the  embassy  complex  will  be 
essential.  A  one-year  delay  will  reeult  In  Im- 
mediate and  substantial  costs  Increases  of 
up  to  50  percent.  Prudence  dictates  that  we 
proceed  with  thlo  project. 

THE    JtrolCIART 

For  the  Judiciary,  the  Committee  recom- 
mendation Is  $714,662.000 — an  Increase  of 
$68,019,000;  but  a  reduction  of  $27,141,000 
from  the  budget  estimate, 

RELATED    AGENCIES 

There  were  a  number  of  significant  changes 
In  the  budget  recommendations  for  some  of 
the  related  agencies. 

The  recommendation  for  the  International 
Communication  Agency  provides  $9,139,000 
for  the  expansion  of  International  education 
exchange  programs. 

For  the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  the 
Committee  has  recommended  $241  million 
which  Is  the  same  as  the  House  allowance 
and  Is  $80,300,000  lees  than  fiscal  year  1961 
appropriations. 

The  Committee  recoinmends  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Metric  Board  by  September  30, 
1982.  $1,500,000  Is  recommended  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  summary,  the  recommendations  we  are 
presenting  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  re- 
flect the  earlier  decision  of  Congress  on  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  and  the  cur- 
rent requests  of  the  Administration. 

Mr.  -WEICKER.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, before  making  the  usual  motion 
to  adopt  the  committee  amendments  I 
am  informed  that  there  is  a  printing 
error  In  connection  with  the  amount  on 
page  22,  line  8,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  afhendment 
be  modified  to  correctly  show  that  the 
committee  deleted  the  $979,000  amount 
and  inserted  In  lieu  thereof  $500,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  as  modified  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  following  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill,  as  thus  amended,  be  re- 
garded for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment  as  original  text,  providing 
that  no  points  of  order  shall  be  waived 


by  reason  of  agreement  to  this  request, 
and  that  any  of  the  excepted  committee 
amendments  may  be  laid  aside  by  agree- 
ment between  the  majority  and  minority 
floor  managers,  those  amendments  to  be 
excluded  from  en  bloc  consideration  are : 
page  2,  lines  17  through  23;  page  11, 
lines  24  to  25;  page  12,  lines  1  to  3;  page 
26,  line  3;  page  26,  lines  10  to  19;  ps«e 
31,  lines  22  to  24;  page  32,  line  23 
through  line  25;  pages  33,  34,  35,  in  toto, 
page  36,  lines  1  through  10;  page  53, 
lines  11  through  15;  and  page  42.  lines  11 
through  12.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

On  page  3.  line  9,  strike  "$288,500,000",  and 
Insert  the  following:  $139,000,000:  Provided, 
That  during  1982  total  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loans  shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000  of 
contingent  liability  for  loan  principal:  Pro- 
vided further ,  That  total  obligations  for  new 
loans  under  the  Economic  Development  Re- 
volving Fund  shall  not  exceed  $30,000,000. 

On  na^e  3.  after  line  15,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing:   "(INCLUDINO  TRANSFER  OF  PtTNDS)"; 

on  page  3,  line  19,  after  "$25,000,000",  In- 
sert the  following:  of  which  $20,000,000  shall 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  Economic 
Development  Revolving  Fund: 

On  page  4,  Une  20,  strike  "$174,206,000", 
and  Insert  "$165,606,000"; 

On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  "$30,000,000",  and 
Insert  "$29,000,000"; 

On  page  5,  line  10,  strike  "$56,641,000",  and 
Insert  "$57,413,000": 

On  page  5,  line  11,  strike  "$41,750,000  ",  and 
Insert  "$42,522,000" 

On  page  5,  after  line  13,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

UNITED  STATES  TRAVEL  AND  TOCTSISM 
ADMINISTRATION 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  United  States 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration  ais  pro- 
vided for  by  law;  Including  employment  of 
aliens  by  contract  for  service  abroad;  rental 
of  space  abroad  for  periods  not  exceeding 
five  years,  and  expenses  of  alteration,  repair, 
or  Improvement;  advance  of  funds  under 
contracts  abroad;  payment  of  tort  claims  In 
the  manner  authorized  In  the  first  paragraph 
of  28  U.S.C.  2672,  when  such  claims  su-lse  In 
foreign  countries;  and  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
for  representation  expenses  abroad;  $8,600,- 
000. 

On  page  6,  line  12,  strike  "$781,413,000". 
and  Insert  "$835,281,000"; 

On  page  6,  line  15,  strike  "$11,700,000".  and 
Insert  "$10,000,000"; 

On  page  6,  line  22,  strike  "$5,215,000",  and 
insert  "$8,415,000"; 

On  page  7,  line  2.  strike  "ObUgatlons". 
and  Insert  the  following : 

For  payment  to  the  Coastal  Energy  Impact 
Fund  for  administration  of  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 27,  1972,  as  amended,  f500,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended;  obligations. 

On  page  7.  line  8,  strike  "$9,000,000".  and 
InsTt  "."SI  1.000.000"; 

On  page  7,  line  8,  strike  ":  Provided", 
througa  and  i.icludlng  line  19; 

On  page  8,  line  11,  strike  "$1,000,000",  and 
insert  "$6,000,000"; 

On  page  8,  line  23,  after  "programs,"  In- 
sert the  following:  and  for  necessary  ex- 
penses to  enable  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  close  out  the 
Smithsonian  Science  Information  Exchange 
(SSIE),  to  transfer  the  assets  of  the  SSIE 
to  the  Department,  and  ♦o  pay  the  outstand- 
ing net  liabilities  of  SSIE; 

On  page  9,  line  4,  strike  "$125,528,000".  and 
Insert  "$127,428,000"; 


and 


On  page  9,  Une  5,  strike  "$7,228,000" 
Insert  "$/ 300 ,00 J"; 

On  page  9,  line  12,  strike  "$16,467,000",  and 
Insirt  "$16,891,000  ";    • 

On  page  9,  line  17,  strike  "$16,000,000".  and 
Insert  "$20,000,000  "; 

On  page  9,  strike  line  19,  through  and  In- 
cluding Une  11  on  page  II; 

On  page  12,  after  Une  18,  Insert  the 
foUowlng: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 
Maritimx  Administration 

OPZRATING-DIFrSaEimAL     StTBSIDtXS      (LIQUIDA- 
TION OF  CONTRACT  AtTTHOaiTT) 

For  the  payment  of  obligations  Incurred 
for  operating-differential  subsidies  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended,  $417,148,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

RESEARCH  AND  DETELOPMXMT 

For  necessary  expenses  for  research  and 
development  activities,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$10,491,000,  to  remain  available  untU 
expended. 

OPERATIONS   AND   TRAINING 

For  necessary  expenses  of  operations  and 
training  activities  authorized  by  law,  in- 
cluding not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  entertain- 
ment of  officials  of  other  countries  when 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator; not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  repre- 
sentation allowances;  not  to  exceed  $2,500  for 
contingencies  for  the  Superintendent, 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  to 
be  expended  In  his  discretion;  $74,898,000.  to 
remain  avaUable  untU  expended:  Provided, 
That  reimbursements  may  be  made  to  this 
appropriation  from  receipts  to  the  "Federal 
ship  financing  fund"  for  administrative  ex- 
penses In  support  of  that  program. 

FEDERAL  SHIP  FINANCING  FUND 

During  1982,  total  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loans  shall  not  exceed  $1,050,000,000  of 
contingent  llablUty  for  loan  principal. 

OENERAL  PROVISIONS MARITIMX 

ADMIN  ISTRATION 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  Maritime  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  utUltles  and  services  and 
make  necessary  repairs  In  connection  with 
any  lease,  contract,  or  occupancy  Involving 
Government  property  under  control  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  Maritime  Administration  for 
utilities,  services,  and  repairs  so  furnished 
or  made  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion charged  with  the  cost  tjjereof :  Provided. 
That  rental  payments  under  any  such  lease, 
contract,  or  occupancy  on  account  of  Items 
other  than  such  utilities,  services,  or  repairs 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

No  obligations  shall  be  Incurred  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  from  the  construction 
fund  established  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  or  otherwise.  In  excess  of  the  ap- 
propriations and  limitations  contained  In 
this  Act.  or  In  any  prior  appropriation  Act 
and  all  receipts  which  otherwise  would  be 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  said  fund  shall  be 
covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

On  page  16.  line  12.  strike  "$77,351,000", 
and  Insert  "$76,900,000"; 

On  page  15,  line  12,  strike  "no  part", 
through  and  Including  "Not"  on  line  16.  and 
Insert  "not"; 

On  paee  16.  line  7,  strike  "$11,400,000".  and 
Insert   "$11,225,000";  ^     ^  „ 

On  page  16,  line  17.  strike  "No  funds  , 
through  and  Including  line  2  on  page  17; 

On  page  17,  Une  7,  strike  "$18,200,000",  and 
insert  "$17,200,000"; 

On  page  17,  line  20.  strike  "$10,000,000 
and  insert  "$9,000,000"; 

On  page  17.  line  21,  strike  "$40,000",  and 
insert  "$80,000"; 
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18.  line  6.  strike  "$81,706,000' 
OOO.OOO"; 

18.  line  6.  strike  ":    Provided". 
i.nd  Including  line  10; 
18.  after  line  12.  Insert  the  foUow- 

INfCLlTDINC    TRANSrER    OF   rUKOS)" 

18.  line  17.  strike  "$227,380,000", 
"$217,000,000": 
18.  line  18.  strike  ":   Provided". 
Including  the  period  on  page  19. 


19,  line  4.  strike  "$10,700,000",  and 
$1$  500.000"; 

19.  line  4.  after  "activities".  Insert 
loan  servicing"; 

19.  line  24.  strike  "$272,000,000", 
"$337,000,000"; 

20,  line  2.  after  "limitation".  Insert 
Provided.  That  during  1982. 

resources    and    authority    available. 

ons  for  the  prlncloal  anK>unt  of 

shall  not  exceed  $205,000,000  and 

to  guarantee  loans  shall 

$3,300,000,000  of  contingent  11a- 

loan  principal. 

20.  strike  line  8,  through  and 
line  13; 

20.  line  17,  strike  "$4,000,000", 
"$3,000,000"; 

20,  line  22,  strike  "$22,200,000", 
"$19,000,000"; 

20.  line  23.  after  "limitation", 
following:  Provided.  That  during 
commitments  to  guarantee  shall 

$1,200,000,000  of  contingent  Ua- 
prlnclpal. 

21.  strike  line  7,  through  and  to- 
ne 9,  and  insert  the  following: 

expenses  of  the  United  States 
including  termtoatlon  or  ces- 
ictlvltles  of  the  Board,  tocludtog 
motor  vehicles  and  Eervlces 
by  5  use.  3109,  $1,500,000.  to 
until   September   30.    1982.   at 
the  Board  shall  terminate-  Pro- 
all  property,  assets,  obligations, 
unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
illocatlons,  and  other  funds  em- 
,  held,  available,  or  to  be  made 
the  United  States  Metric  Board 
transferred   to  the  Department  of 


strike   "$42,271,000" 


22.  line  7. 
■$39,347,000" 

22.  line  13.  strike  "$6,400,000''.  and 
,:i0O.0OO"; 

22.  line  20.  strike  "$125,896,000". 
$125,200,000"; 

23.  line  3,  strike  "$45,000,000",  and 
$44,000,000"; 


23,  after  Itae  23.  insert  the  follow- 
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1 982.  total  commitments  to  guar- 
not  exceed  $250,000,000  of  con- 
liafBllity  for  principal. 

24.   line  6.   strike   "$299.180.000 ", 
"$291,950,000  •; 

24.  line  9.  strike  "$25,000,000", 
$24,100,000"; 

24.  line  16,  strike  "$29,421,000", 
•$27,921,000"; 

24,  line  21,  strike  "$5,313,00J" 
'$5,500,000"; 

25,  line  7,  strike  "$736,129,000" 
•$742,609,000"; 

25.  line  10.  after  "1983".  Insert 
ig:  Provided.  That  fees  may  be 
to  process  IdentlHcatlon  records 
"  local  employment  and  licensing 

ar  d  banking  Institutions,  such  fees 

depo  ilted  to  the  credit  of  this  appro- 

wl^hout  regard  to  the  provisions  of 


4(4 


27.  line  6,  strike 
$231,779,000": 


"$230,849,000" 


127,  line  17,  strike  "$358.282,00O^' 
'$356,000,000"; 


On  page  38.  line  I,  strike  "$10,878,000", 
and  Insert  "$10,368,000"; 

On  page  28,  line  8,  after  "$13,731,000", 
Insert  the  following:  "Including  $1,920,000 
for  the  planning,  design,  acquisition,  and 
preparation  of  a  site  for  a  Federal  Correc- 
tional Institution  to  be  located  in  central 
Arizona  and  any  necessary  relocation  or  re- 
placement of  existtog  site  structures  or  other 
improvements,  as  well  as  the  grading  and 
development  of  utility  distribution  systems" 

On  page  28,  after  line  16,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(DISAPPROVAL    OP    OEFERRAL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  $1,900,000  of  the 
proposed  deferral  D82-17  relating  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Federal  Prison  System, 
•'Bulldtog  and  facilities "  as  set  forth  in  the 
message  of  October  1.  1982.  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President. 
ThU  disapproval  shaU  be  effective  upon  en- 
actment into  law  of  this  Act  and  the  amount 
of  the  proposed  deferral  disapproved  hereto 
shall  be  made  available  for  obligation. 

On  page  29.  line  16,  strike  "$2,264,000",  and 
Insert  "$2,365,000"; 

On  page  30.  line  14.  strike  •$95,923,000". 
and  insert  "$98,292,000"; 

On  page  30,  line  18.  after  "amended".  In- 
sert the  following:  ":  Provided  further.  That 
$5,000,000  of  said  amount  shall  be  allocated 
for  tmdercover  property  recovery  programs 
operated  by  State  and  local  governments 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.". 

On  page  32,  line  14.  strike  "$18,000,000" 
and  tosert  "$19,000,000"; 

On  nage  32.  line  18.  strike  "$139.389  000" 
and  Insert  '•$140,389,000"; 

On  page  37,  line  lo,  strike  "$924558,000", 
and  Insert  "$912,258,000"; 

On  page  38.  Itoe  8,  strike  "$12,775,000", 
and  Insert  "$9,102,000"; 

On  paee  38,  line  16,  strike  "$6,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$4,400,000" 

On  page  38.  line  20,  strike  "$5,000,000", 
and  Insert  "$3,000,000"; 

On  page  39,  Itoe  10,  strike  "$400557,350", 
and  Insert  the  following:  •'$435,240,000:  Pro- 
vided. That  $28.566,86S  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion for  the  payment  of  1982  assessed  con- 
tributions and  to  reimburse  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Health  Organization  for  payments  under 
the  tax  equalization  program  for  employees 
who  are  United  States  citizens.". 

On  page  40.  line  3.  strike  "$8,277,000",  and 
Insert  "$7  2«».000"; 

On  page  40.  line  20,  strike  "$8,727,000",  and 
Insert  "$7,927,000"; 

On  pac^e  41.  line  11,  strike  "$3,236,000",  and 
insert  '•$2,847,000"; 

On  page  41,  line  25,  strike  "$8,860,000",  and 
tosert  "$8,237,000"; 

On  page  43.  line  24.  strike  "$88,317,000', 
and  Insert  "$86,519,000"; 

On  patre  44.  line  8.  strike  "$458,000",  and 
Insert  "•$404,000"; 

On  page  45.  line  3.  strike  "$448,286,000". 
and  Insert  "$4C7,425.000"; 

On  page  45.  line  23.  strike  "$16,500,000". 
and  Insert  "S16.880.000"; 

On  cage  46,  line  8.  after  "receotion.".  In- 
sert the  following:  "and  for  lease  of  real 
propertv  for  periods  of  up  to  twenty-flve 
years  In  Africa,  Eurone.  and  Asia"; 

On  page  46.  after  line  23,  tosert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Genebal  Provisions 

The  funds  provided  by  this  title  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
notwithstanding  section  15(a)  of  the  State 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1966 
and  section  701  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended. 

On  page  49.  line  21.  strike  "$265,000,000", 
and  tosert  "$264,000,000"; 

On  page  51.  line  19,  strike  "8124,000.000". 
and  insert  "$123,500,000"; 


On  page  64,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowtog: 

Sec.  508.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  provided 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  through  a  reprogramlng 
of  funds  which:  (1)  creates  new  programs; 
(2)  eliminates  a  program,  project,  or  activ- 
ity; (3)  increases  funds  or  personnel  by 
any  means  for  any  project  or  activity  for 
which  funds  have  been  denied  or  restricted; 
(4)  relocates  an  office  or  employees;  or  (6) 
reorganizes  ofDces,  programs,  or  activities; 
unless  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  are  notified  fifteen 
days  in  advance  of  such  reprogramlng  of 
funds. 

<b)  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  obligation  or 
expenditure  for  activities,  programs,  or  proj- 
ects through  a  reprogramlng  of  funds  in  ex- 
cess of  $260,000  or  10  per  centum,  which- 
ever is  less,  that :  ( 1 )  augments  existing  pro- 
grams, projects,  or  activities;  (2)  reduces 
funding  for  any  existing  program,  project, 
activity,  or  personnel  by  10  per  centum  ap- 
proved by  Congress;  or  (3)  results  from  any 
general  savings  from  a  reduction  in  person- 
nel which  would  result  in  a  change  to  exist- 
ing programs,  activities,  or  projects  approved 
by  Congress,  unless  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  are 
notified  fifteen  days  in  advance  of  such  re* 
programing  of  funds. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  5  years  Senator  Weicker  and  I 
applied  a  team  effort  in  the  development 
of  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce  appro- 
priations bill.  Our  team  is  still  operat- 
ing— we  just  have  a  new  captain. 

And  Senator  Weicker,  the  new  cap- 
tain, has  done  an  outstanding  job.  He  is 
totally  familiar  with  the  bill,  the  needs 
of  our  Department  of  State,  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, particularly  the  FBI,  and  the  more 
than  100  different  appropriation  items 
in  this  bill. 

We  have  had  a  thoroughgoing  over- 
sight hearing  review  of  the  various 
agencies  and  departments. 

I  am  glad  to  join  now  with  him  in 
presenting  the  bill. 

The  chairman  has  outlined  the  high- 
lights of  the  bill.  The  budget  reductions 
originally  presented  bv  President  Reagan 
have  largely  been  taken  in  this  bill,  but 
we  have  drawn  the  line  in  several  places, 
for  instance: 

The  President  proposed  onlv  phase  out 
funds  for  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  but  we  have  retained  a 
$226,000,000  EDA  program  level. 

The  President  proposed  deep  cuts  in 
the  research  and  development  programs 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  that  represent 
our  Investment  in  the  future.  That  is  our 
Weather  Service  and  quite  a  bit  of  in- 
formation that  Is  being  used  currently 
and  daily  in  research  endeavor. 

And  I  think  that  perhaps  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  is  a  little  frustrated 
as  a  businessman  to  go  and  find  that  in 
the  Commerce  Department  the  largest 
agency  is  NOAA  but  it  has  been  there 
for  some  time  now.  It  was  thought  at 
one  time  to  set  it  up  as  an  independent 
agencv  with  the  Coast  Guard  which  has 
42,000  personnel. 

In  fact,  the  bipartisan  study  commis- 
sion known  as  the  Stratton  Commission 
in  the  mid-1960's  after  a  very,  very  thor- 
ough study  recommended  just  that.  The 
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question  simmered  down  to  whether  or 
not  to  put  it  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  put  it  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

I  think  that  President  Nixon  very, 
very  properly  determined  that  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Previously  we  had  ESSA,  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration, 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  that 
Included  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
as  well  as  the  Weather  Bureau.  NOAA 
was  a  natural  successor  to  ESSA. 

NOAA  has  been  doing  an  outstanding 
Job.  The  fact  that  we  have  coastal  zone 
management  and  are  taking  care  of  our 
barrier  islands  and  estuarlne  sanctuaries 
should  be  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Ills  Department,  so  that 
the  people  will  not  be  nmning  all  over 
the  place  with  new  bills  about  barrier 
islands  and  sanctuaries  and  everything 
else. 

We  only  instituted  that  program  of 
coastal  management  after  3  years  of 
hearings,  and  we  have  a  distinct  and 
unique  feature  that  once  a  plan  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government — and 
the  distinguished  Presiding  OCBcer,  as  a 
former  Attorney  General,  would  appre- 
ciate this  particular  factor— then  the 
State  plan  is  supreme. 

In  other  words,  there  Is  a  consistency 
provision,  a  Federal  consistency  provi- 
sion, and  thereafter  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  all  other  State  endeavors, 
have  to  check  through  that  particular 
plan. 

A  month  ago  the  administration  with 
no  appreciation  of  either  NOAA,  the 
coastal  zone  management,  the  working 
partnership — and  they  act  like  they  in- 
vented government  and  now  all  of  a 
sudden  work  with  the  States  for  the  first 
time— on  the  contrary,  this  took  10  years 
to  develop.  It  was  almost  the  same  mis- 
understanding and  lack  of  appreciation 
that  President  Carter  had  for  the  Na- 
tion's midsection — the  Midwest — where 
over  a  75-year  period  11  State  bipartisan 
Governors  developed  a  water  allocation 
project  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River.  We  turned  a  veritable  desert  land 
or  area  into  very,  very  fruitful  farmland, 
the  breadbasket  not  only  of  America  but 
some  15  countries. 

Here  comes  this  group  and  they  sent 
over  and  wanted  to  do  away  with  the 
Federal  consistency  program.  Fortu- 
nately, the  State  Governors  res'^onded. 
Congressmen  and  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  responded,  and  fortunately 
the  administration  withdrew  that.  But  I 
say  that  at  this  i>artlcular  point  we  have 
got  to  emphasize  In  this  budget,  which 
Chairman  Weicker  and  I  both  did  at 
the  hearings  relative  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  thev  said  they  appreci- 
ated and  imderstood  them,  but  they  have 
not  responded  accordingly.  I  can  tell  you 
that. 

The  President  proposed  eliminating 
all  fimdlng  for  juvenile  justice  and  de- 
linquency prevention,  but  we  retained 
$70  milUon. 

The  President  proposed  no  funding  for 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  We  rec- 
ommend $241  million  to  insure — I  have 
here  in  the  prep8a"ed  remarks  equal  ac- 
cess to  Justice  for  the  poor — but  let  us 


say  more  correctly  "some"  access  for  the 
poor. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation,  which, 
incidentally,  was  a  Republican  initiative 
coming  in  under  President  Nixon — they 
always  talk  of  my  friend  President  John- 
son and  the  Great  Society,  but  some  day 
I  will  list  the  programs  President  Nixon 
thought  up  too,  and.  Incidentally,  this  is 
a  good  one. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  has 
had  a  very  stormy  history  because  they 
went  way  overboard.  They  were  taken 
over  by  the  theoreticians,  the  trfiilosophi- 
cal  types,  the  study  groups,  and  the  col- 
lege campus  crowd.  They  got  massive 
studies  and  got  into  all  kinds  of  pro- 
grams. 

They  had  people  outside  on  the  steps 
demonstrating  what  you  and  I  were  pay- 
ing for.  So  we  had  to  put  restrictions  on 
the  money.  We  let  them  demonstrate,  but 
this  is  legal  services  for  the  poor  and  the 
disadvantaged  of  America,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association,  under  the 
leadership  of  Associate  Justice  Powell, 
devised  this. 

How  could  you  have  a  system  of  Jus- 
tice where  there  was  no  access?  In  the 
days  when  we  started  practicing  we  were 
all  assigned  cases,  but  very  few  lawyers 
want  a  domestic  case.  Very  few  lawyers 
want  a  landlord  and  tenant  case  and  to 
take  one  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  like  I  did  over  a  3 -year  period.  I 
think  the  fee  was  $100  over  3  years,  and 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer 
knows  exactly  what  I  am  talking  about. 
So  we  had  to  have  some  kind  of  access. 
We  have  developed  it  judiciously.  Sen- 
ator Weicker  has  looked  at  the  corpora- 
tion's budget  very,  very  carefully,  and 
so  have  I  and,  frankly,  we  both  would 
have  retained  it  at  a  $321  billion  level  if 
we  could  have.  But  we  have  gone  along 
with  the  spurt  of  spending  cuts.  We  went 
along  with  this  cut  but  not  the  elimina- 
tion. 

If  they  want  to  get  down  to  the  funda- 
mentals— and  maybe  some  day  soon  I 
will  be  able  to  furnish  that  figure — we 
will  just  have  to  balance  this  particular 
program  of  legal  services  for  the  poor 
with  legal  services  for  the  rich.  If  we  are 
going  to  say  we  are  going  to  feed  them 
all  out  of  the  same  spoon  and  give  them 
equal  treatment,  let  us  look  at  legal  serv- 
ices for  the  rich  and  the  writeoff  of  for 
the  these  law  firms. 

I  am  constantly  meeting,  Mr.  President 
(Mr.  RuDMAN)  you  and  others  sent  a  lot 
of  our  colleagues  packing  and  they  are 
all  Washington  lawyers — I  am  constant- 
ly meeting  them  and  they  say,  "Well,  we 
miss  being  here  but  we  are  sure  making 
a  lot  of  money."  You  get  out  and  go  to 
their  offices  and  they  have  got  all  the 
peorle  to  do  the  work  for  them,  and  they 
are  having  all  of  these  nice  parties.  Well, 
all  of  that  is  a  cost  to  the  revenue  side. 
We  are  trying  to  find  out  the  cost.  But 
I  can  tell  you  it  far,  far,  far  exceeds  any 
$241  million  by  way  of  legal  expenses 
each  year  for  the  rich. 

They  have  their  particular  program, 
it  is  in  place.  It  is  costing  the  budget, 
so  let  us  not  just  jump  around,  let  us  do 
as  the  committee  has  done.  Senator 
Weicker  and  Senator  Chiles  worked  out 
appropriate  amendments  relative  to  class 


actions,  relative  to  the  matter  of  the 
illegal  aliens  and  otherwise  so  as  to  have 
equal  access.  But  we  have  worked  out 
and  eliminated  many  of  the  abuses  there, 
and  we  should  continue  with  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  for  some  access  to 
our  system  of  justice  for  the  poor. 
(Mr.  GRASSLEY  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  - 
most  important  determination  we  made 
was  to  hold  onto  our  levels  for  law  en- 
forcement. Last  month  our  distinguished 
President  went  down  to  New  Orleans. 
talked  about  the  "thin  blue  line"  that 
separated  the  jungle  of  crime  from  this 
istend  we  call  civilization,  and  he  as- 
sured all  the  attorneys  general  and  the 
law  enforcement  officers  that  he  stood 
behind  them  foursquare.  That  was  on  a 
Monday. 

By  the  end  of  that  week  we  received 
the  revised  recommendations  that  ema- 
nated from  the  adm'nlstratlon.  They 
were  such  that  they  had  cut  600  FBI 
agents,  had  cut  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  cut  the  Coast  Guard,  cut 
the  Customs  Service,  everything  just 
right  straight  acrtjss  the  board. 

That  brings  us  down  to  the  crux  of  not 
necessarily  wanting  or  not  wanting  in  a 
wav  but  everyone  would  like  to  try  to 
effect  some  economies.  But  there  is  a 
point  where  you  reach  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  and,  particularly,  in 
the  area  of  law  enforcement.  We  have 
been  cutting  back,  and  we  now  have  less 
FBI  agents  the  moment  I  talk  here  in 
1981  than  what  we  had  in  1971.  We  have 
not  been  expansive  in  that  particular 
budget  area.  On  the  contrary,  crime  is 
up.  we  have  got  a  greater  responsibility 
with  the  population,  so  we  reaUy  ought 
to  be  increasing  it. 

We  have  held  the  line  and  we  have  re- 
duced the  cuts  of  some  350  to  500  FBI 
agents. -We  have  tried  to  work  against 
the  2-week  furlough  for  all  employees  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
that  the  President's  reunions  would 
require. 

Just  this  past  week— fortunately  they 
changed  it  after  we  made  our  presenta- 
tion on  the  floor— but  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  has  only  got  three 
agents  in  Charleston.  They  told  each 
agent— each  agent  has  got  a  car  and  they 
told  two  of  the  agents  to  park  the  cars 
and  keep  them  parked. 

I  happen  to  know  of  one  particular 
case  where  they  assigned  them  to  a  case, 
a  FWeral  judge,  bv  the  way,  and  they 
said  "I  am  sorrv.  your  Honor,  you  can- 
not use  the  car."  He  said.  "Here,  go 
ahead  and  get  some  gas  and  put  it  in 
there  and  go  ahead  and  use  it."  He  said. 
"No.  we  started  that  down  in  Fort 
Lauderdale  and  we  have  been  restricted 
down  there."  Apparently  the  local 
agents,  because  thev  could  not  with  the 
car  go  anvwhere  and  do  anything,  got 
up  with  their  wives  a  cake  bake  sale  and 
a  carwash  program  in  order  to  get  the 
money  to  put  gasoline  in  the  auto- 
mobiles. And  they  put  out  an  adminis- 
trative directive  forbidd'ng  the  use  of 
any  gas  except  official  credit  cards.  Fed- 
eral Government  credit  cards,  to  use  for 
the  gasoMne.  That  is  how  destitute  we 
are  in  November  and  December  where 
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they  literfilly  deluge  us  with  all  kinds  of 
drugs  COD  ling  Into  this  country  In  Flor- 
ida, Oeoruia,  and  South  Carolina. 

Last  yei  ir — ^I  do  not  know  why,  but  this 
Is  the  seaj  on — they  had  a  large  freighter 
off  the  cp&st  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  they 
put  it  out  there  about  50  miles,  and  they 
offload  the  drugs  and  marihuana  onto 
trawlers  ind  small  boats.  It  took  us  2 
weeks — ta  Iking  about  the  Coast  Guard — 
to  get  a  Cpast  Guard  cutter  finally  down 
from  NewiYork,  and  we  got  a  tanker.  It 
was  the  lirgest  bust  that  you  have  ever 
seen.  The]  told  us  that  actually  we  were 
lucky  to  Intercept  20  percent  coming 
into  the  Various  streams  and  islands; 
80  percentj  was  coming  through. 

Now,  I  apn  not  talking  fanciful  figures. 
These  are  actual  facts. 
So  we  are  trying  our  best  to  keep  up 
^in  counterintelligence  with  FBI  agents, 
and  the  Dtug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, in  the  fight  against  the  ever- 
expandingj  international  drug  traflBc. 

Mr.  Prefeident,  I  endorse  our  chair- 
man's recommendation  and  commend 
him  for  his  excellent  work  and  com- 
mend his  tstaff  for  the  excellent  work 
that  they  have  given  our  subcommit- 
tee. 

The  biul  is  a  good  bill.  It  meets  the 
proven  national  needs  while  making  the 
necessary  deductions  required  to  put  our 
overall  fisaal  policy  in  order.  So  I  am 
glad  to  joiW  with  our  distinguished  chair- 
man and  tne  staff  in  presenting  the  bill 
to  the  Senite. 

Mr.  WEJCKER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Carolina. 

As  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire 
commented  as  he  left  the  chair  and  came 
by  my  desk,  he  said,  "I  could  listen  to 
Senator  Hcillings  all  day."  And  so  could 
I.  I  mean  I  that.  I  think  the  Senator's 
perception^  are  right  on  target  and  most 
eloquently  articulated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  amend  my  unanimous-consent 
agreement  J  to  include  the  committee 
amendmeni  on  page  37,  line  22,  in  the  list 
of  amendments  excluded. 

Mr.  THl^MOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving tha  right  to  object,  when  the 
Senator  brfags  up  these  different  mat- 
ters on  pa^  2,  line  17  through  line  23, 
the  conmiittee  struck  out  a  House  limita- 
tion there  Bhat  we  would  like  to  have  a 
rollcall  votd  on.  And  I  will  give  the  Sen- 
ator several  others. 

Mr.  WEIpKER.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  allow  me,  I  would  like  to 
go  over  the  [list.  He  was  not  on  the  floor 
when  I  wenjt  through  a  whole  list. 

Mr.  THUpMOND.  As  soon  as  I  was 
notified,  I  cfame  right  over. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Much  of  what  the 
Senator  is  about  ready  to  do  has  already 
been  done  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Helms. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorun^. 

The  PRE3rDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislktive  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WEKtKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  :onsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  that  the  differences  here  in  what 
the  Appropriations  Committee  did  and 
what  some  of  us  felt  otherwise  has  been 
taken  care  of.  So  we  have  no  further 
objection. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  status  of 
my  last  unanimous-consent  request? 
Was  that  pwissed  upon  by  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  has 
not  yet  been  agreed  to. 

Is  there  objection?  If  not,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  laid  aside  in  order  that 
I  might  present  a  technical  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

trP   AMENDMENT   NO.    804 

(Purpose:  Technical  amendment  to  change 
citation  from  the  "FVjrelgn  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended"  to  the  "Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980") 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  CJonnectlcut  (Mr. 
Weickeb)  proposes  an  unprlnted  ajnend- 
ment  numbered  604. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    SOS 

(Purpose:  To  provide  $2,000,000  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  for  Finger- 
print Identification;  (828.000  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Corrections  for  State 
and  loc3l  training  and  to  reduce  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of  State 
by  tlO.OOCOOO) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Hollings, 
I  offer  an  amendment  which  amends  the 
appropriations  for  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Corrections  and  the  Department 
of  State.  I  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WEICKER),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hollings. 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
605. 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  after  the  word  "by"  on  line  10, 
strike  all  through  the  word  "amended"  on 
line  11  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980". 


The  PRES IIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


objection,  it 


is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment  to  correct  a  cita- 
tion in  the  House  bill.  Employees  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
are  entitled  to  benefits  and  allowances 
similar  to  those  provided  Foreign  Serv- 
ice employees.  As  passed  by  the  House, 
the  bill  mistakenly  cites  the  provisions 
of  "title  IX  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended".  However,  the  cor- 
rect citation  is  "the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980". 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut    (Mr. 

WEICKER)  . 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  604)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.      

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lay  the  excepted 
committee  cunendments  aside. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  25,  line  7,  strike  "$742,609,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$744,609,000". 

On  page  25.  line  15.  before  the  period,  in- 
sert the  following:  "and  that  $2,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  employment  and  train- 
ing of  personnel  and  purchase  of  equipment 
necessary  for  this  purpose:  Provided  further. 
That  no  celling  shall  be  established  at  less 
than  19,500  on  full-time  equivalent  employ- 
ment of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation". 
On  page  28,  line  1,  strike  "$10,358,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$11,186,000". 

On  page  37,  line  10,  strike  "8912,258,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$902,258,000". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  several  parts  and  it  re- 
sults in  a  net  reduction  in  budget  au- 
thority provided  under  the  bill. 

First,  it  reduces  the  appropriation  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Department 
of  State  by  $10,000,000  to  $902,258,000. 
The  reduction  is  entirely  from  foreign 
currency  gains  which  have  resulted  since 
the  preparation  of  the  budget.  It  does  not 
affect  the  program  level  proposed  by  the 
Department. 

Second,  the  amendment  provides  $2 
million  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. These  funds  are  specifically 
provided  for  personnel  and  equipment 
necessary  to  resume  servicing  State  and 
local  applications  for  fingerprint  identi- 
fication. 

On  October  1,  the  FBI  suspended  proc- 
essing of  all  non-Federal  fingerprint 
identification  requests  other  than  those 
from  criminal  justice  agencies  for  1  year. 
State  and  local  agencies  affected  by  the 
suspension  include  employment,  and  li- 
censing agencies,  and  regulatory  boards. 
In  committee  we  approved  a  provision 
enabling  the  FBI  to  establish  a  fee  struc- 
ture so  that  It  can  receive  reimburse- 
ment for  this  service.  The  fee  structure 
will  allow  the  FBI  to  hire  personnel  nec- 
essary to  process  these  requests. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
will  enable  the  FBI  to  proceed  quickly 
and  hire  and  train  necessary  personnel 


and  purchase  equipment  so  that  It  can 
proceed  quickly  and  resume  this  vital 
service  earlier  than  planned. 

Finally,  the  amendment  provides 
$828,000  in  additional  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Corrections.  During 
full  committee  markup  on  this  appropri- 
ations bill  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Specteb)  raised  a  concern 
that  the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  September  revised 
budget  and  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  committee  might  cut  severely  into 
the  training  of  State  and  local  correc- 
tions ofBcers.  I  gave  my  assurance  to 
Senator  Specter  that  I  would  look  fur- 
ther into  this  matter.  The  amount  rec- 
ommended by  this  amendment  will  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  1.400  State  and 
local  corrections  oflQcers. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  net  effect 
of  the  amendment  is  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  budget  authority  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  by  $7,172,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  chairman  on  this 
amendment. 

As  he  stated,  it  Increases  the  FBI  by 
$2  million  and  sets  a  floor  under  the 
ceiling  relative  to  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel. If  Director  Webster  does  not  need 
all  the  personnel,  he  does  not  need  to 
hire  them,  but  we  do  not  want  the  budget 
ofittcers  to  impede  our  law  enforcement 
by  creating  artificial  savings  through 
personnel  ceilings.  It  increases  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Corrections  by  $828,- 
000  to  maintain  the  vital  training  of 
State  correctional  personnel. 

Both  of  those  increases  are  taken  care 
of  by  reducing  the  State  Department  be- 
cause of  foreign  currency  gains.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  net  increase  In  this 
particular  bill,  in  fact,  it  reduces  the 
bill  by  $7,172,000. 

The  State  Department  is  not  hindered 
in  any  way  in  its  programs  but  the  nec- 
essary additional  money  is  allocated  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Corrections  and 
the  FBI. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  605)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  SERVICE  BY 

THE  FCC 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  a  moment  to  elaborate  on  an  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  I  have  regarding  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Federal  Commimlca- 
tions  Commission. 

An  essraitiaJ  function  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  the  expeditious  authorization  of 
new  and  additional  services  to  the  public. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  believed 
that  if  the  Commission's  budget  were 
reduced  below  the  level  we  set  it  might 
well  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
provision  of  additional,  more  innovative, 
and  more  efficient  services  to  the  public. 
If  we  are  to  truly  have  a  competitive  com- 
munications industry,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Commission  encourage  rather  than 
discourage  new  technologies  and  new 
services  with  minimal  delay.  It  is  largely 
for  this  reason  that  we  maintained  the 
Commission's  funding  at  $76.9  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Since  we  have  done  so,  we  fully  ex- 
pect the  Commission  to  authorize  new 
and  additional  services  expeditiously. 
For  example,  the  Cominission  has  been 
attempting  to  write  rules  for  a  new  low 
power  television  service  for  many  years. 
Congress  has  already  tried  to  speed  the 
issuance  of  these  and  other  licenses  by 
allowing  the  Commission  to  use  lotteries 
instead  of  the  cumbersome  comparative 
hearing  process  In  making  grants.  All 
comments  on  the  proposed  low  power 
rules  have  been  filed,  and  the  time  has 
come  to  issue  final  rule.  We  believe  that 
these  final  rules  should  be  issued  by 
February  1,  1982.  Further,  we  believe 
that  the  actual  granting  of  all  low  power 
applications  should  be  started  shortly 
thereafter  and  should  proceed  rapidly. 
The  Commission  should  also  proceed 
to  authorize  other  new  and  additional 
services  as  well  as  individual  licenses  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Cellular  Radio  and 
VHF  Drop-Ins  are  two  examples  that 
come  to  mind.  In  both  instances,  the 
Commission  has  spent  much  time  work- 
ing on  rules.  This  aspect  of  the  process 
needs  to  end,  and  the  processing  of  ap- 
plications should  begin,  where  such  serv- 
ices are  found  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Further,  in  these  instances  as 
well  as  with  other  services,  the  lottery 
approach  is,  as  Congress  has  intended  in 
passing  that  provision,  a  perfectly  prop- 
er way  to  proceed. 

Just  as  we  show  here  with  the  $76.9 
miUion  funding  level.  Congress,  in  en- 
acting the  lottery  provision,  believed 
that  the  Commission  needs  to  reduce 
the  long  delays  that  have  traditionally 
been  experienced  in  the  introduction  of 
new  and  additional  services.  This  lottery 
provision  can  appropriately  be  used  in 
selecting  among  competing  applicants 
for  all  proposed  uses  of  the  electromag- 
netic spectrum.  We  believe  that  the  use 
of  lotteries  must  be  seriously  considered 
in  all  instances,  and  we  expect  the  Com- 
mission to  place  the  hig-hest  priority  on 
the  authorization  of  new  and  additional 
services. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
agree  with  my  statement  of  our  under- 


standing regarding  the  high  priority  for 
new  and  additional  services? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion should  authorize  new  and  addition- 
al services  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

POLITICAL   BKOADCASTING   LAW 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  address  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
concerning  the  fiscal  year  1982  appro- 
priations for  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  the  important  responsibility 
of  administering  and  enforcing  tne  vari- 
ous political  broadcasting  laws,  includ- 
ing the  equal  time  rule,  the  fairness 
doctrine,  and  the  reasonable  access  pro- 
vision. The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  I  strongly  believe  that  these  laws 
must  be  effectively  and  promptly  admin- 
istered and  enforced.  In  the  fimding  for 
the  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1982.  we 
have  provided  a  more  than  sufficient 
cushion  to  insure  that  the  Commission 
meet  this  objective.  But,  even  if  this  level 
of  funding  were  reduced  further,  we  still 
believe  that  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  these  political  broadcasting 
laws  remain  a  priority.  Regardless  of  the 
funding  level,  we  do  not  beUeve  that  the 
staff  assigned  to  administer  and  enforce 
these  laws  should  be  reduced  below  fiscal 
year  1981  levels,  and  we  believe  that  all 
inquiries  and  complaints  must  be  re- 
sponded to  as  promptly  as  in  the  past. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator  that  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  political 
broadcasting  laws  remain  a  priority  at 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. We  have  examined  this  aspect  of 
the  Commission's  responsibilities  very 
carefully  and  firmly  believe  any  lessen- 
ing of  attention  to  this  area  is  com- 
pletely unwarranted. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  past  the 
hour  of  2:30  p.m.,  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each.  * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.         

DIRECTOR  OF  FAMED  BOYS  TOWN 
RECIPIENT     OF     DISTINGUISHED 
NEBRASKAN  AWARD 
Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  the 

Nebraska    State    Society    of    Washing- 
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ton,  D.C-  conferred  Its  "19th  Annual  Dla- 
tlngulshid  Nebraskan  Award"  on  one 
of  its  citizens  who  has  brought  honor 
and  fame  to  our  great  State.  The  19th 
annual  nward  was  presented  this  year 
to  the  Reverend  Robert  P.  Hupp,  execu- 
tive director  of  Boys  Town,  Nebr. 

Pathet  Hupp,  a  native  of  Wheeler 
County,  pfebr.,  has  been  director  of  Boys 
Town  sliice  1973.  He  is  responsible  for 
leading  Boys  Town  into  a  new  era  for 
communication  disorders  in  children  and 
the  Boya  Town  urban  program. 

Fathezj  Hupp  is  active  in  many  civic 
organizailons,  including  the  Boy  Scouts, 
the  Unitjed  Way,  and  the  City  of  Hope 
National!  Medical  Center. 

For  niany  years,  this  distinguished 
clergym^  was  active  In  parish  work  in 
Nebraska  and  served  as  a  chaplain  In 
the  U.S.  J^avy  during  World  War  n. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  award,  the 
prayer  a(id  benediction  was  given  by  the 
Reverend  John  P.  Gates  of  Bethesda, 
Md.  It  wiis  a  moving  benediction  which 
I  wish  to  share  with  all  of  my  colleagues. 

O  living  <>o<l,  our  Creator  and  Sustalner  in 
life  we  thank  Thee  for  this  fine  gath- 
erliig  of  people  this  night  who  love  the 
Stai «  of  Nebraska  as  something  special 
In  s  our  Creation. 

We  are  pa  tlcularly  thankful  for  the  life,  ca- 
reer and  accomplishment  for  the  good 
of  :?^ther  Robert  P.  Hupp  of  Boys 
TOTxn.  Grant  him  continued  health 
and  Joy  and  blessedness  in  the  days 
aheiLd. 

Now  for  tae  pleasurable  memories  of  home 
and  family  we  give  Thee  thanks. 

We  are  gn  *tef ul  for  the  hope  for  the  future; 
hop  f  for  ourselves,  for  our  loved  ones, 
for  our  state,  our  country,  for  the 
wor  d  and  mankind  everywhere  in 
spit  >  of  the  forbidding  circumstances 
In  ^hlch  we  live  in  our  time. 


Bless  all 
sind 

And  give 
love 


ijho 


fellc  w 


and 
Now  may 


;he  courage  of  the  early  morning 


I  streng  th 


The 

The  peace 
And  the 
Be  with 


daw  ling, 


of  the  eternal  hUls, 
5f  the  evenings  ending, 
companionship  of  Jesxis  Christ 
tonight  and  ever  more.    Amen. 


y<u 


bring 
the 


Mr. 
like  to 
Senate 
Sutherlanjd 
Sound 
that  the 
their 

Phil 
many  pec^le 
a  strong- 
fought  foi' 
respected 
was  a 
who  lived 
honesty, 
guided  by 
ciple 

His  battles 
on  a  nuitber 


hard 


are  here  with  worthy  motives 
purposes  in  all  their  endeavors, 

all  a  high  resolve  to  do  justly, 
mercy  in  all  our  dealings  with  otir 

man,  especially  toward  the  poor 
handicapped  in  any  way. 


THE  DEi  .TH  OF  PHIL  SUTHERLAND 
GC  RTON. 


Mr.  President.  I  would 

to  the  attention  of  the 

recent  tragic  death  of  Phil 

president    of    the    Puget 

Gftlnetters  Association,  and  ask 

ikiembers  of  the  Senate  extend 

pravers  to  Phil  and  his  family. 

Sftherland    was    considered    by 

to  be  a  maverick.  He  was 

■4^ed,  honest,  decent  man  who 

what  he  believed  in  and  was 

by  all  who  dealt  with  him.  He 

working  salmon  fisherman 

according  to  his  principles  and 

und  he  expected  others  to  be 

honesty,  hard-work  and  prln- 


brought  him  to  the  Senate 
of  occasions  during  the 


past  few  years  in  regard  to  the  contro- 
versies which  have  plagued  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  Washington  Stat«.  During 
the  course  of  PhU's  work  for  the  gillnet- 
ters  he  had  his  share  of  adversaries,  but 
he  always  had  their  respect.  The  North- 
west flshlng  community  has  lost  a  true 
friend  and  knowledgeable  participant. 
But  we  have  all  lost  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen. Phil  will  certainly  be  missed  by  the 
fishing  Industry  and  those  who  knew 
him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent than  an  article  from  the  November  4 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  on  Phil  Suth- 
erland be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FisHiMa  Rebel  Dies  as  Boat  Flips 
(By  SolveigTorvik) 

Phil  Sutherland,  who  led  non-Indian  com- 
mercial fishermen  In  their  stubborn,  losing 
battle  against  the  Boldt  decision  that  upheld 
Indian  treaty  fishing  rights,  died  early  yes- 
terday when  his  gillnet  boat  overturned  dur- 
ing a  gale  and  sank  off  Marrowstone  Island 
near  Port  Townsend. 

He  died  while  enjoying  a  small  personal 
victory — an  unusually  long,  three-day  fish- 
ing season  for  non-Indians — after  a  decade 
of  losses  In  the  bitter  salmon  controversy 
that  has  darkened  the  waters  of  Puget 
Sound. 

Sutherland,  68,  described  by  associates  as 
"a  dedicated,  hard  and  stem  fellow"  went  to 
JaU  for  20  days  in  1979  for  fishing  off  Lopez 
Island  when  fishing  was  closed  to  non- 
Indlans. 

"He  had  true  grit.  He  was  a  true  American 
all  the  way,"  said  Terry  Proios,  office  manager 
for  the  Puget  Bound  Gillnetters  Association, 
which  Sutherland  headed. 

He  had  been  fishing  alone  aboard  the  38- 
foot  "Suds"  for  chum  salmon  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  according  to  his  wife.  Lorene.  She 
said  it  wasn't  "financially  feasible  to  have 
more  than  one  aboard.  But  It  makes  a  long 
night  when  you  don't  have  someone  to  help 
you." 

Exactly  what  happened  to  Sutherland  re- 
mained a  mystery  yesterday.  Coast  Ouard 
officials  said  he  was  found  wearing  a  survival 
svUt  some  200  yards  downwind  from  his  boat. 
Tentative  cause  of  death  was  listed  as  hypo- 
thermia, according  to  Coast  Ouard  spokes- 
man Dale  MUler.  A  small  dinghy  was  bob- 
bing nearby  and  a  fishing  net  was  out.  In- 
dicating that  he  was  fishing  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  MUler  said. 

He  was  last  seen  fishing  In  the  area,  de- 
scribed by  fishermen  as  treacherous,  about 
4:30  a.m.  yesterday  by  another  glUnetter  who 
left  the  area  when  35 -knot  winds  came  up. 

COAST  GTTASO  PROBE 

The  Coast  Ouard  will  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation Into  the  cause  of  the  accident, 
Miller  said. 

Sutherland,  who  lived  In  Port  Townsend 
and  had  been  fishing  for  33  years,  had  been 
active  in  getting  the  State  Fisheries  Depart- 
ment to  set  the  three-day  season  that  opened 
Monday  for  non-Indian  fishermen  in  the 
area,  said  Proios. 

"He  was  proud  that  some  of  his  efforts  had 
paid  off,"  she  said.  "He  was  real  esclted." 

Sutherland,  the  father  of  four  grown  chil- 
dren, was  a  former  amateur  boxer  and  a  re- 
spected coach  for  youngsters  in  Port  Town- 
send.  He  trained  Olympic  hopeful  Charles 
Robinson.  18,  who  was  kUIed  In  Poland  with 
23  oth«"  U.S.  boxing  team  members  in  a 
plane  crash  In  1980. 


Sutherland,  who  helped  develop  the  me- 
chanical clam  harvester  now  widely  used  In 
the  shellfish  indtutry,  bad  become  "very 
discouraged"  about  the  financial  plight  of 
non-Indian  commercial  salmon  fishermen 
after  the  Boldt  ruling,  his  wife  said. 

The  controversial  1974  decision  by  VS. 
District  Judge  Oeorge  Boldt  gave  half  the 
steelhead  and  salmon  catch  to  treaty  In- 
dians. _ 

When  Sutherland  was  sentenced  to  Jail  by 
federal  Judge  MoreU  K.  Sharp,  300  protes1«rs 
denionstrated  their  outrage  on  the  steps  of 
federal  courthouse  in  Seattle. 

"We  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tun- 
nel," he  said  when  he  came  out  of  jaU.  "But 
It  Is  a  train  coming  the  other  way." 

BUI  Prank,  the  Nlsqually  Indian  who  as 
chairman  of  the  Northweet  Indians  Fish 
Commiseion  was  Sutherland's  arch  foe,  yes- 
terday called  Sutherland  "a  good  friend.  He 
felt  very  strong  for  what  he  was  doing.  I  re- 
spect that.  I  think  the  Indian  people  did 
too." 

KIND  WOaOS  nOM  FOE 

"We  could  always  sit  down  without  rais- 
ing our  voices."  Prank,  even  though  Suther- 
land called  Indians  "super-citizens"  who  got 
more  fahan  their  fair  share  of  the  fish. 

"I  always  said  we  can't  compete  in  the  so- 
ciety out  here  because  we  dont  own  the 
banks,"  Prank  said. 

"We  were  coming  closer  and  closer  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Indians  and  the 
gUlnetters,  which.  In  the  past,  hadn't  hap- 
pened," Frank  said. 

Prank  added  that  Sutherland  seemed  to 
blame  the  Indians  for  the  fact  that  non-In- 
dian gillnetters  were  not  getting  60  percent 
of  the  catch,  but  Frank  argued  that  this  was 
because  they  had  to  share  their  60  percent 
with  aportsflshermen,  large  commercial  con- 
cerns and  others  catching  the  fish  off  the 
coast  before  the  run  entered  the  Sound. 

"That  wasn't  the  Indiana'  fault,"  Frank 
said.  "The  problem  was  the  fish  disap- 
peared." 

REBDTFTD  BT  RICH  COURT 

Sutherland  had  argued  that  "a  small  In- 
dian fleet  can  rake  in  300,000  fish  from  Puget 
Sound,  while  the  gillnetters  get  only  about 
26,000  fish.  For  us  that  Is  about  a  one-in-10 
split.  That  puts  us  flat  out  of  business  eco- 
nomically. We  don't  know  where  to  turn." 

He  turned  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  It 
ruled  against  him. 

Then  he  turned  to  politics,  entering  the 
1980  race  for  state  representative  against 
Brad  Owen.  He  loet. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  spending 
his  time  lobbying  in  Olympia  to  prevent  an 
increase  In  the  license  fees  and  landing  tax 
for  gillnetters.  And  he  was  pleading  for 
longer  fishing  seasons  for  non-Tndians. 

This  time  he  won  one,  but  It  cost  hUn  his 
life. 


DEFENSE  BUILDUP 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
important  statement  on  the  economic 
impacts  of  the  5-year  defense  buildup 
was  presented  to  the  Conwess  October 
29,  by  Jack  R.  Borstln^,  Comptroller  for 
the  Deoartment  of  Defense. 

Dr.  Borsting  assured  the  Congress  that 
the  defense  buildup  plaimed  by  the 
Reagan  administration  would  not  be  in- 
flationary, increase  bottlenecks  In  In- 
dustry, or  disrupt  the  economy  In 
general. 

Mr.  President,  the  Comptroller  also 
told  the  Congress  that  the  proposed  5- 
year  plan  is  not  excessive  in  comparison 
with  past  defense  spending.  He  pointed 
out  that  over  the  5-vear  period  DOD  out- 
lays will  average  8.3  percent  of  the  gross 
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national  product,  increasing  from  5.7 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  7  percent 
by  fiscal  year  1986. 

Mr.  President,  although  we  have  seri- 
ous budget  and  inflation  problems  the 
Congress  should  be  aware  that  the  de- 
fense budget  is  not  inflationary  and  rep- 
resents a  carefully  regulated  buildup. 
While  our  overall  budget  problems  are 
serious,  the  military  threat  has  not 
changed  and  we  must  respond  to  the  So- 
viet efforts  to  use  military  superiority  to 
achieve  their  goals  around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  Dr.  Borsting 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    or    the    Honorable    Jack    R. 

BoRSTiNO.  Assistant  Secretart  or  Defense 

(Comptroller) 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee:  I  appreciate  the  Invitation  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  Defense 
spending  and  the  economy.  The  topic  is  most 
relevant  at  a  time  when  the  Administration 
is  committed  to  modernizing  and  upgrading 
the  military  resources  of  the  United  States 
and  at  the  same  time  cutting  back  total  Fed- 
eral spending  In  order  to  bring  the  budget 
Into  balance.  The  topic  Is  also  one  that  Is 
often  misunderstood.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
concern  that  the  vital  steps  required  to  im- 
prove the  state  of  our  national  Defense  will, 
in  the  process,  destroy  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy by  increasing  inflationary  pressures, 
causing  bottlenecks  in  industry,  and  compet- 
ing with  the  private  sector  for  a  shortage  of 
skilled  manpower.  We  believe  these  concerns 
are  exaggerated.  There  likely  will  be  certain 
areas  where  current  bottlenecks  in  the  De- 
fense Industry  will  occur;  where  inflation 
may  continue  at  a  higher  rate  than  In  the 
non-defense  sector;  and  where  competition 
for  skilled  technicians  will  be  intense.  But  we 
believe  the  nature  of  this  buildup  is  suffi- 
ciently different  from  prior  buildups — largely 
associated  with  war — so  that  the  VS.  econ- 
omy will  be  able  to  absorb  this  Defense  build- 
up without  major  disruption  and  upheaval. 
defense  budget 

We  are  now  formulating  the  Fiscal  Year 
1983  budget  and,  as  part  of  that  process,  re- 
vising the  Five  Year  Defense  Program 
(PYDP).  The  budget  process  will  be  com- 
pleted in  late  December  and  the  FY  1983  De- 
fense budget  will  be  released  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress  next  January.  The  adjust- 
ments which  the  Department  has  recently 
been  asked  to  make  as  part  of  the  reductions 
in  total  Federal  spending  do  not  signal  a 
change  in  our  military  requirements,  but 
rather  a  need  to  achieve  them  under  more 
stringent  fiscal  restraints. 

The  President,  as  you  are  aware,  has  called 
for  Defense  to  reduce  FY  1982  spending  by  $2 
billion  and  by  til  bUUon  for  the  foUowlni; 
two  years  from  the  levels  established  this 
p8«t  July.  We  have  presented  to  the  Congress 
proposals  to  accomplish  that  goal. 

DOD   AS   percentage    OF   GNP 

The  five-year  projection  of  DOD  outlays 
will  average  6.3  percent  of  the  GNP  increas- 
ing from  6,7  percent  In  FY  1982  to  7.0  percent 
in  FY  1986.  The  cumulative  increase  over  the 
FY  1982  level  Is  approximately  $150  billion. 
The  real  increase,  after  adjustment  for  infla- 
tion, is  about  $80  billion  In  FY  1982  dollars. 

As  with  outlays,  the  GNP  percentages  can 
be  reviewed  in  a  historical  perspective.  These 
trends  do  not  prove  that  the  Defense  budget 
Is  too  high  or  too  low,  or  that  we  are  better 
or  worse  off  in  a  military  sense  than  at  some 
time  In  the  past.  Defense  certainly  is  not  en- 
titled to  any  specific  share  of  public  spending 
or  of  GNP.  Nonetheless,  these  comparisons 


provide  a  historical  perspective  that  wUl 
assist  in  assessing  the  future. 

In  1946.  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  DOD 
outlays  were  36.3  percent  of  GNP;  in  1946. 
they  declined  to  19.9  percent  and  by  1960. 
were  4.4  percent  of  GNP,  averaging  4.6  per- 
cent for  the  years  1947  to  1950.  The  peak 
Korean  War  percentage  of  12.1  percent  was 
reached  in  1953.  From  1966  to  1964  the  DOD 
outlays  ranged  between  8.0  percent  to  8.6 
percent  of  the  GNP  and  in  1966  reached  a  14- 
year  low  of  6.9  percent. 

In  1968,  during  the  height  of  the  Vietnam 
involvement,  DOD  outlays  reached  9.3  percent 
of  GNP.  the  highest  since  the  Korean  War  era. 
DOD  outlays  dropped  to  8.5  percent  of  GNP 
by  1969  and  by  1979  had  reached  4.8  percent, 
the  lowest  DOD  percentage  of  GNP  In  20 
years. 

The  decline  was  reversed  in  1980  with  out- 
lays reaching  6.1  percent  of  GNP  and  we 
expect  that  by  1986,  DOD  outlays  will  be 
approximately  7.0  percent  of  GNP.  In  a  his- 
torical perspective,  7.0  percent  of  GNP  does 
not  appear  excessive. 

IMPACT    of    buildup    ON    INFLATION 

Inflation  haa  had  an  immense  Impact  upon 
the  Defense  budget  in  recent  years,  but  this 
Impact  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Defense. 
It  has  been  an  economy-side  phenomenon, 
affecting  our  family  budgets  and  expenses  as 
well.  Inflation  in  the  Defense  sector  has  been 
higher  than  in  the  general  economy,  not  so 
much  as  a  result  of  any  added  pressure  from 
Increaced  Defense  spending,  but  rather  by 
economic  factors  peculiar  to  Defense. 

Rising  energy  costs  have  a  more  pro- 
nounced affect  on  Defense  because  DOD  is 
more  fuel  Intensive  than  the  general  economy 
and  dramatically  more  so  than  the  rest  of 
government.  Scarcity  of  certain  critical  mate- 
rials, some  of  which  are  only  available  from 
monopolistic  suppliers  outside  the  United 
States  also  bid  up  Defense  prices.  Recent,  and 
large  price  increases  have  been  experienced 
In  titanium,  specialty  metals  such  as  cobalt, 
nickel,  and  chromium,  and  to  an  extent, 
aluminum,  as  well  as  large  castln<is  and  forg- 
ings  made  from  those  raw  materials.  The 
combined  effects  of  these  factors,  together 
with  the  high  technology  state  of  much  of 
the  Defense  Industry,  have  caused  inflation 
in  the  Defense  sector  to  be  higher  than  the 
GNP  implicit  price  deflator. 

Inflation  guidance  provided  to  Defense  is 
based  on  changes  in  the  GNP  deflator.  As  a 
result.  Defense  acquisition  programs  which 
are  based  on  a  full  funding  conccot  always 
have  some  risk  of  not  being  priced  properly. 
A  Defense  program  that  is  appropriated  in 
FY  1982  may  not  be  completed  for  several 
years.  Yet  it  must  be  priced  on  Inflation  rates 
currently  projected  for  future  years. 

IMPACT  OF  defense  GROWTH 

The  Department  of  Defense  frequently 
confers  with  private  consulting  firms  to  as- 
sess the  impact  of  higher  levels  of  Defense 
expenditures  on  the  U.S.  economy.  For  exam- 
ple, in  October  last  year,  well  known  econ- 
omists representing  Wharton,  Data  Re- 
sources, Inc..  (DRI) ,  Evans  Economics,  Chase 
Econometrics,  and  Merrill -Lynch  participated 
In  the  annual  DoD  Cost  Analysis  Symposium. 
This  group  concluded  that  a  10  percent  real 
growth  in  DOD  outlays  over  the  period  1981- 
1986  would  not  be  Inflationary  if  there  were 
a  carefully  planned,  progressive  Increise  in 
government  purchases.  The  forecasters  also 
agreed  that  current  U.S.  production  capac- 
ities are  generally  adequate  to  accommodate 
the  increased  demands  generated  by  the  ac- 
celerated Defense  spending. 

There  are  no  sudden,  dramatic  increases  in 
the  planned  buUdup  for  1981-86,  so  the  In- 
flationary expectations  normally  built  Into 
such  explosive  expansions  are  missing  from 
the  current  five-year  economic  forecast.  Past 
Defense  buildups,  and  especially  the  Vietnam 
buUdup,  involved  rapid  reallocation  of  re- 
sources to  the  Defense  sector  with  little  or  no 


compensating  sidjustments  In  taxes  or  re- 
duced spending  In  other  parts  of  the  budget. 

We  are  continuously  working  with  industry 
groups  and  representatives  to  alert  them  con- 
cerning what  we  believe  will  be  the  future 
demand  for  defense  goods  and  services  In 
their  respective  industry  sector.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  checking  to  see  what  excess  pro- 
auction  capacity  exists  and  what  the  conse- 
quences would  be  if  further  demand  were 
placed  on  these  sectors.  I  do  not  believe  aU 
bottlenecks  can  be  prevented:  nor  do  I 
believe  that  some  economic  dislocation  will 
not  take  place,  but  I  do  believe  we  are  In  a 
much  better  condition  to  assess  the  economic 
pulse  of  the  private  sector,  as  It  relates  to 
cJe.'ense  needs  than  we  have  been  able  to  do 
before. 

During  the  1950-63  buUdup.  the  DOD  per- 
centage of  the  GNP  Increased  from  4.4  per- 
cent to  12.1  percent.  The  sharpness  of  that 
buUdup  was  indicated  by  a  40  percent  aver- 
age annual  increase  In  the  proportional  DOD 
share  of  GNP.  An  increase  from  7  percent 
In  1965  to  9.3  percent  In  1968  was  much 
less  sharp,  as  it  amounted  to  only  a  9.9 
percent  average  annual  rate  of  increase  In 
the  proportional  DOD  share  of  GNP.  The 
currently  planned  buildup  Is  gradual  In 
comparison  to  prior  periods.  The  Increase 
in  the  DOD  percentage  of  GNP  is  less  than 
one-third  as  sharp  as  the  Increase  In  the 
1965-68  period. 

The  currently  planned  buUdup  Is  also 
compensated  by  planned  fiscal  actions  to 
ofTset  the  economic  effects  of  the  higher 
rates  of  Defense  spending.  Excluding  Na- 
tional Defense,  the  Mid-Session  Review  for 
Federal  Budget  Authority  for  the  five-year 
period  1982-86  provides  about  2.2  percent 
annual  decline  in  real  growth,  i.e..  after  In- 
flation. The  programmed  decrease  in  non- 
Defense  spending  will  help  accommodate 
adjustments  to  the  Defense  buildup  within 
the  economy.  If  appropriate  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary measures  are  followed  and  if  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can  remain  on  a  steady 
but  upward  budget  course.  I  believe  the 
currently  proposed  defense  program  need 
not  cause  serious  economic  difficulties. 

The  leadtlmes  necessary  to  increase  De- 
fense procurement  of  major  weapon  systems 
and  other  investments  in  Military  Construc- 
tion and  R&D  result  in  gradual  effects  on 
the  economy.  The  current  buUdup  In  De- 
fonse  Investment  Is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
Vietnam  buildup  In  manpower  which  had 
a  more  Immediate  effect  on  the  economy. 
The  spendout  of  Investment  programs  dif- 
fers among  accounts  with  most  of  RDT&B 
program  spending  over  a  two-year  period 
while  55  percent  of  a  shipbuilding  program 
will  spend  In  the  fifth  year  or  later.  These 
spending  profiles  are  very  important,  not  only 
because  of  the  eradual  way  that  thev  Impact 
the  economy,  but  also  in  understanding  the 
controUabUlty  of  outlays.  Increases  in  DOD 
outlays  will  lae  the  currently  planned  in- 
creases in  Defense  programs  (Total  Obllga- 
tlonal  Authority) . 

These  outlays  relate  to  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority of  several  prior  years,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  current  year.  For  example.  In  FY  1982. 
30  percent  of  the  $181  8  billion  dollar  outlay 
result  from  fimds  approved  in  prior  years. 
These  unexpended  balances  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  an  inability  to  spend  the  money. 
Rather,  they  are  associated  with  research, 
acquisition,  and  construction  projects  which 
take  more  than  one  year  to  complete.  In 
essence,  they  are  the  portion  of  our  non- 
current  liabilities  from  the  prior  year  which 
are  reclasslfled  as  current  liabilities  this  year. 
An  understanding  of  this  relationship  be- 
tween TOA  and  outlays  Is  fundamental  to 
controlling  expenditures  In  any  given  year 
or  time  period. 

INDUSTRIAL    BASE 

The  expected  expansion  of  military  pro- 
curement will  not  overload  Industrie*  so  long 
as  it  is  well  anticipated  at  the  industry  level 
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And  appik>pri«t«  compenaAtory  meaaures  an 
tkken.   Tee   U.S.   do«s   have   the   Industrial 
capability  to  absorb  the  planned  Increaae  In 
Defense  tpendlng.  provided  we  continue  to 
pay  cloae  attention  to  the  areas  which  have 
typically    affected    productl<».    Our    assess- 
ments sHow  that  materials  and  manpower 
availability,  particularly   for  engineers   and 
skilled   wjorkers.   will    require    attention    to 
ensure    tliat    problems   are   solved    as   they 
occur.  Without  this  it  can  be  expected  tiiat 
leadtlmea  will  be  long,  resulting  in  Increased 
hardware;  costs  and  reduced  readiness.  Lead- 
times  In  the  aerospace  sector  are  currently 
showing    Improvement    as    the    commercial 
modernization  effort  slows  and  Defense  work 
receives  liicreaslng  priorities.  There  are  clear 
Indlcatlozls  that  Industry  oapaclty  exists  and 
that  In  cfrtAln  area«  such  as  forging  capa- 
bility, ad4ttlon&l  capability  has  been  readied. 
We  bellete  that  the  time   phasing  of  our 
major  programs  Is  such  that  with  prudent 
attention  by  both  government  and  industry 
In  these  particular  areas,  we  will  be  able  to 
produce  Oiem.  Our  major  concern,  as   you 
know.  Is  the  subcontraot  base.  We  are  work- 
ing hard  to  stimulate  interest  In  DOD  at 
that  level  iand  to  ensure  that  our  prime  con- 
tractors p#ss  down  the  acquisition  Improve- 
ments to  their  subcontractors.  In  addition, 
we  are  encouraging  new  entries  Into  the  De- 
fense market  for  figures  not  generally  In  the 
Defense  niarket  place.  We  are  also  encourag- 
ing exlatiqg  Defense  contractors  to  add  coi- 
tal as  reqi^red  to  meet  growing  requirements 
due  to  hlAer  levels  of  defense  spending. 

In  mld^981.  the  averaije  rate  of  capacity 
utUlzatlori  for  manufacturing  Industries  was 
about  78  i^ercent.  Both  the  materials  Indus- 
tries and  Che  primary  and  advanced  process- 
ing Industries  currently  are  operating  with 
about  20  percent  Idle  capacity.  DRI  projects 
that  these  utilization  rates  will  move  above 
90  percent  by  the  mld-lQSO's. 

Plans  to  shift  to  greater  reliance  on  multi- 
year  contracts  will  provide  a  significant  step 
toward  efl^iency  and  an  insxirance  against 
bottleneck*.  This  change  in  the  major  sys- 
tems acquisition  process  facilitates  Industry 
adjustments  to  a  stable  five-year  Defense 
program,  is  opposed  to  having  to  react  to 
major  year-to-year  shifts  In  Defense  pro- 
cxirnnent. 

I  have  oncloeed  to  my  statement  several 
trend  lines  which  show  DOD  spending  as  a 
percentage  of  budgetary  and  economic  ag- 
gregates, "the  point  that  I  make  and,  one 
that  Is  clear  from  the  charta.  is  that  the  cur- 
rentlv  planned  Defense  buildup  will  not  have 
as  much  impact  on  the  budget  or  the  econ- 
omy as  th^se  experienced  In  earlier  periods. 

TTxls  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  h4ve 


THESTA 
EDUC 
SCH( 


OP  MATH  AND  SCIENCE 
AT  THE  ELEMENTARY 
LEVEL 


Mr.  Tl^URMOND.  Mr.  Prtsident,  I 
wish  to  *are  with  my  coUeagues  the 
concerns  I  have  for  the  status  of  math 
and  science  education  at  the  elementary 
school  levfel.  Math  teachers  are  leaving 
the  teaching  profession  for  the  more 
lucrative  (computer  science  field.  As  a 
result,  thete  is  a  severe  shortage  of  quali- 
fied elemetitary  school  math  teachers  In 
our  Nation. 

I  feel  t^at  this  is  a  part  of  a  larger 
national  pfoblem  that  manifests  itself  in 
the  curretot  shortage  of  scientists  and 
engineers  in  many  fields.  Furthermore 
no  improvement  is  foreseen  in  this  sit- 
uation. I  lielieve  that  the  place  to  begin 
to  develop  strong  Interests  in  science 


and  math  is  at  tiie  elementary  school 
level. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  on  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Whitaker  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  November  8, 
1981,  discussed  this  serious  problem  and 
it  causes.  In  order  to  share  this  article 
with  my  colleagues,  I  ask  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

StTBTBACTINC   MaTH    TkaCHERS 

When  Sandra  Lavene  began  teaching  In 
the  Montgomery  County  public  schools  10 
years  ago,  she  had  visions  of  unlocking  the 
intricacies  of  mathematics  for  bright  yoimg- 
sters  In  a  classroom  brimming  with  en- 
thusiasm 

But  not  long  after  she  began  teaching  at 
Walt  Whitman  High  School  In  Bethesda, 
Lavene's  vision  started  to  fade.  As  she  ex- 
pected, the  work  was  hard,  the  students  were 
sometimes  unruly,  and  the  pay  was  Inade- 
quate. What  surprised  her  was  the  student 
apathy,  the  lack  of  respect  for  her  profession, 
and  the  thanklessness. 

"I  would  knock  myself  out,"  said  Lavene, 
34.  "I'd  stay  up  long  hours  marking  papers. 
I  worked  after  school  helping  the  kids.  But 
In  nine  years,  the  parents,  the  principal,  the 
kids — nobody  said  'thanks'." 

She  quit  her  tia.OOO-a-year  teaching  Job 
18  months  ago  and  exchanged  the  noisy 
classrooms  for  quiet  computer  keyboards, 
higher  pay,  merit  raises  and  profit  sharing 
at  the  RockvlUe  office  of  Hewlltt-Packard. 

Decisions  like  Lavene's  are  causing  Increas- 
ing concern  among  educators  and  scientists 
who  fear  that  the  difficulty  of  attracting  and 
keeping  math  teachers  poses  a  threat  not 
only  to  schools'  ability  to  offer  a  full  range 
of  math  courses  but  also  to  the  nation's 
long-term  dominance  in  math-related  fields. 
The  same  lures  of  higher  pay  and  fewer 
hassles  tl^rf  have  prompted  an  exodus  by 
many  mdfh  teachers  also  have  reduced 
sharply  th*  number  of  students  opting  for 
math  education  degrees  In  college,  with  the 
result  that  there  are  serious  shortages  of 
math  teachers  in  various  areas  around  the 
country. 

Other  areas.  Including  Washington,  have 
managed  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of 
certified  math  teachers  so  far.  But  they  are 
aware  of  the  problem  and  are  scrambling  to 
develop  strategies  to  steer  them  around  pos- 
sible future  shortages. 

Many  experts,  pointing  to  the  growing  gap 
between  teachers'  salaries  and  those  In  pri- 
vate Industry,  expect  the  shortages  to  worsen, 
primarily  In  grades  7  through  12. 

"A  lot  of  math  teachers  are  going  into  the 
computer  field  simply  because  It  pays  more 
and  there  are  fewer  hassles,"  said  Max  Sobel, 
president  of  the  80,000-member  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics.  "Math 
teachers  coming  out  of  college  already  realize 
that  the  >I2,000  paid  to  a  beginning  teacher 
Is  a  lot  less  than  the  920,000  they  could  earn 
In  the  first  year  with  some  computer  firms. 
"In  addition,  the  public's  Indifference  to 
the  plight  of  teachers,  the  low  pay,  crowded 
classrooms  and  poor  facilities  are  a  signal 
to  many  students  to  stay  from  the  teaching 
field,"  added  Sobel,  who  teaches  math  at 
Montclalr  (N.J.)  State  College. 
Evidence  of  the  problem  abounds: 
In  North  Carolina,  45  percent  of  all  per- 
sons teaching  math  are  not  certified  In  the 
subject.  Cleo  Meek,  assistant  director  of  the 
mathematics  division  In  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education,  said  the  state's  math 
teachers — who  earn  •12.000  to  start — have 
been  hired  in  large  numbers  by  nearby  com- 
puter firms  that  sometimes  pay  starting  sal- 
aries of  more  than  920,000. 
The  city  of  Houston,  in  a  desperate  effort 


to  hire  more  math  teachers,  has  added  an 
•800  bonus  to  the  starting  salary  of  teach- 
ers certified  to  teach  math.  Still,  this  year 
the  city  Issued  44  "emergency  permits"  to 
teachers  not  certified  In  mathematics  in  or- 
der to  cover  Its  math  classes,  according  to 
Oscar  Sarabia,  director  for  secondary  school 
assignments. 

Philadelphia,  which  has  just  come  off  a 
crippling  60-day  teachers'  strike,  began  the 
last  school  year  with  00  vacancies  for  math 
teachers  and  ended  the  year  with  24  of  those 
positions  unfilled.  With  a  starting  salary  of 
only  •lO.OOO  for  new  teachers,  school  of- 
ficials said  they  cannot  compete  with  thriv- 
ing,  talent-hungry  computer  firms. 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statis- 
tics last  month  released  its  most  recent 
survey  on  the  issue,  showing  that  In  1979 
there  were  900  math  teacher  vacancies  in 
elementary  and  se:ondary  schools  nation- 
wide, although  there  were  major  surpluses 
In  most  of  other  fields. 

A  1979-80  s\;rvey  In  Maryland  found  that 
50,000  secondary  school  students  were  being 
taught  mathematics  by  more  than  400 
teachers  who  were  not  certified  to  teach 
math.  While  that  survey  has  not  been  up- 
dated, state  education  officials  say  the  sit- 
uation has  not  Improved  since  it  was  taken. 
In  the  Washington  area,  which  has  had 
fewer  problems  because  of  generally  higher 
salaries  and  the  lure  of  the  nation's  capital, 
public  school  systems  routinely  use  persons 
uncertified  in  math  to  teach  for  a  few  days 
or  a  few  weeks  while  they  arrange  to  fill 
math   vacancies. 

Montgomery  County,  apparently  alone 
among  area  systems.  Is  allowing  half  a  dozen 
former  elementary  school  teachers  uncerti- 
fied in  math  to  teach  the  subject  at  upper 
levels — after  they  took  an  aptitude  test 
and  promised  to  take  the  college  courses 
necessary  for  certification. 

Fairfax  County  reports  no  uncertified 
math  teachers,  but  had  been  concerned 
about  filling  26  vacancies  when  the  year  be- 
gan. The  county  Is  developing  a  series  of  col- 
lege courses  that  would  be  taught  to  teachers 
in  the  county  schools  over  two  sununers  and 
would  culminate  in  a  mathematics 
certification. 

D.C.  public  schools,  which  have  laid  off 
hundreds  of  teachers  In  recent  years  because 
of  declining  enrollment  and  budget  cuts, 
have  been  able  to  keep  an  adequate  supply 
of  math  teachers  by  drawing  from  that  pool. 
The  difficulty  of  recruiting  and  retaining 
math  teachers  nationwide  over  the  past  five 
years  has  been  paralleled  by  a  similar  but 
somewhat  lesser  problem  with  science 
teachers,  but  more  attention  and  concern  are 
being  focused  on  math  because  It  Is  critical 
to  so  many  disciplines. 

"If  school  systems  can't  find  enough  quali- 
fied teachers,  they  will  use  teachers  who  do 
not  have  a  good  math  background,"  said 
Alphonse  Buccino.  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  acting  deputy  assistant  direc- 
tor for  science  and  engineering.  "Advanced- 
level  mathematics  classes  which  usually  have 
the  lowest  student  enrollment  are  the  first 
o-^es  to  be  dropped  when  there  are  not 
enough  teachers. 

"Then  students  who  might  otherwise  have 
studied  math  In  college  enter  higher  educa- 
tion poorly  prepared  and  cannot  compete  In 
science  and  en^lneerlnst  programs.  Ulti- 
mately, we  could  find  that  the  pool  from 
which  we  select  our  future  scientists  and 
engineers  Is  shrinking." 

Buccino  said  that  current  trends  In  the 
United  States  in  which  high  school  students 
over  the  last  decade  have  been  re'^ulred  to 
take  fewer  and  fewer  math  and  science 
courses  are  directly  opposite  the  approach  In 
Janan.  Russia  and  Germany,  where  Increas- 
ingly more  math  and  science  studies  are 
required. 
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At  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park,  the  number  of  graduating  students 
with  math  education  majors  has  dropped 
from  39  eight  years  ago  to  only  lU  last  year, 
according  to  Robert  Rlslnger,  director  of 
math  education  at  the  university.  During  the 
same  period,  the  school's  business  adnunis- 
tratlon,  business  management  and  engineer- 
ing programs  became  overcrowded,  hislnger 
said. 

Ihe  same  trend  has  emerged  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in  Charlottesville  where 
the  number  of  math  education  graduates  has 
gone  from  seven  in  19/3  to  only  three  this 
year,  according  to  William  Ix>wery,  the  uni- 
versity's only  remaining  math  education 
professor. 

"I  didn't  go  into  teaching  for  the  money." 
Lavene  said  recently.  "I  wanted  to  teach  kids 
who  bad  a  love  for  learning  math  and  would 
be  willing  to  work  hard.  But  after  I  taught 
for  a  few  years,  I  found  that  the  kids  wanted 
good  grades,  but  didn't  want  to  do  the  work." 

Her  search  for  alternative  employment  led 
to  Hewlett-Packard,  where  she  said  she  was 
hired  at  a  salary  "significantly  higher"  than 
the  (19,000  she  was  earning  as  a  teacher 
after  nine  years.  Her  employment  package 
Includes  stock  purchase  opticms,  profit  shar- 
ing and  merit  pay  Increases  that  brought 
her  pay  raises  amounting  to  26  percent  in 
her  first  year,  she  said. 

"Mathematics  is  alvtrays  a  good  background 
for  working  with  computers,"  said  Jerry 
Hendrlck,  a  spokesman  for  Hewlett-Packard. 
"And  math  teachers  make  attractive  pro- 
spective employes  because  they  can  usually 
assimilate  computer  Information  rapidly. 

"But  we  don't  want  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  we're  out  to  raid  the  high  schools," 
Hendrlck  said.  "In  every  Instance  that  we've 
hired  a  teacher,  they've  come  to  us.  If  we 
have  an  opening  and  a  math  teacher  applies, 
we  can't  say,  'You're  needed  In  the  school 
system,   go   back   there.' " 

Lavene's  reasons  for  leaving  teaching  are 
echoed  by  Paris  Rasnlc.  At  age  22,  he  grad- 
uated from  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  mathematics  and 
Inunedlately  took  a  Job  teaching  math  at 
Marshall  High  School  In  Fairfax  County. 

For  the  first  few  years,  said  Rasnlc,  he  en- 
joyed teaching.  Then  the  novelty  of  the  class- 
room wore  off  and  the  daily  routine  of  teach- 
ing began  to  wear  on  his  nerves. 

"The  kids  wouldn't  cooperate  in  the  class- 
room," said  Rasnlc,  32.  who  Is  currently  em- 
ployed by  a  Fairfax  County  computer  firm. 
"It  was  a  discipline  problem  that  I  couldn't 
control.  I  frequently  came  home  from  school 
frustrated  and  mad.  That  was  no  way  to 
live." 

Rasnlc  found  the  contentment  he  was 
seeking  In  a  nearby  computer  firm,  which 
hired  him  to  keep  an  array  of  computer  pro- 
grams running  smoothly.  With  few  regrets, 
Rasnlc  replaced  his  chalk  board,  text  books 
and  complaining  students  with  a  cozy  sub- 
urban office  equipped  with  computer  ter- 
minals and  silent  green  screens. 

When  he  went  to  work  for  the  computer 
firm  in  Vienna,  Rasnlc  satl,  they  first  In- 
creased the  (IC-eoo  a  year  he  was  earning 
after  .seven  years  as  a  teacher  by  95.000  In 
cash  and  other  benefits.  He  currently  earns 
•27,000  annually,  after  three  years  with  the 
company.  Rasnlc  said. 

But  the  money  Is  only  one  of  the  benefits 
of  his  new  Job,  he  said.  "I  like  It  here  be- 
cause your  supervisors  notice  what  you  do 
and  they  show  aporeciation  if  you've  done 
good  work."  His  job  Is  to  keep  an  array  of 
computer  programs  runnln?;  smoothly,  and 
"I  can  go  home  relaxed.  I  don't  have  to  carry 
my  work  home  with  me." 

At  the  end  of  a  tynlcal  day.  Andre  Samson, 
a  math  teacher  at  Woodson  Hl?h  School  In 
Fairfax,  leaves  work  with  a  briefcase  filled 
with  student  papers.  At  home,  after  dinner. 
he  will  typically  spend  two  to  three  hours 


marking  and  evaluating  the  papers  so  he  can 
return  them  to  his  students  the  next  day. 

"When  i  go  home,  I  don't  play  with  my 
daughter  or  talk  to  my  wife  or  watch  tele- 
vision," said  Samson,  who  said  he  values  Job 
satisfaction  over  wealth.  "I  grade  my  papers. 
I  feel  I  owe  It  to  the  kids  to  get  their  p^>ers 
back  to  them  as  quick  as  possible." 

As  Samson,  voted  Virginia's  "Teacher  of 
the  Year"  three  years  ago,  has  continued  his 
devotion  to  teaching,  he  has  seen  several  of 
his  colleagues  move  into  ihlgher  paying,  less 
demanding  Jobs  In  the  computer  field. 

"i  must  admit  x'm  beginning  to  envy  them 
more  and  more,"  he  said.  "The  people  who 
have  left  teaching  come  back  with  a  new 
personality.  They  say  they  have  fewer  pres- 
sures and  don't  have  to  take  their  work 
home." 

"Teaching  is  not  a  rosy  profession."  said 
Samson,  39.  "But  I'm  a  professional  and  the 
zest  for  teaching  is  still  in  me.  But  I  don't 
know  how  long  I  can  continue  l>ecause  the 
economic  pressure  has  hit  me  like  It  has 
everyone  else. 

"I  work  hard  and  every  now  and  then  I  get 
a  pat  on  the  back.  But  a  pat  on  the  back 
won't  feed  my  family." 


THE  MOVING  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  CHARLOTTE  SALOMON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  never  ceased  to  be  amazed  by  the 
stream  of  incredible  stories  flowing  from 
those  who  experienced  the  horrors  of  the 
Jewish  holocaust.  Over  the  years  that  1 
have  urged  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty  I  have  discussed  articles  and 
books  written  by  both  the  victims  of  the 
Nazi  death  camps,  and  those  few  who 
survived. 

Last  Sunday,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
viewed yet  another  of  these  deeply  mov- 
ing works.  "Charlotte:  Life  or  Theater?" 
Is  an  autobiography  by  Charlotte  Salo- 
mon, who  became  a  victim  of  the  Ausch- 
witz gas  chambers  at  the  age  of  26.  Her 
story,  according  to  the  reviewer,  is  an 
attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  the  tragic 
circumstances  of  her  life. 

In  1943  she  was  put  to  death  at  Ausch- 
witz, but  as  the  reviewer  notes,  "not  be- 
fore she  had  completed  a  work  that  will 
live." 

And  indeed  this  work  does  live.  It  is 
living  testimony  to  the  dignity  of  human 
life,  even  under  the  most  dire  of  circum- 
stances. 

Charlotte  Salomon  lived  a  short  and 
tragic  life,  yet  in  that  lifetime  she 
created  a  masterpiece  of  literature  and 
art  work.  In  the  2  years  prior  to  her  de- 
portation to  Auschwitz  she  completed  a 
manuscript  of  1,325  sheets  of  paintings 
and  text. 

The  Times  reviewer  calls  this  work  an 
extraordinary  performance,  an  operetta 
of  despair.  And  he  uses  words  like  "stun- 
ning and  realistic"  to  describe  the  art 
work  of  Charlotte  Salomon,  who  he  says 
"was  an  artist  in  her  own  right." 

Mr.  President,  how  many  other  Char- 
lotte Salomons  did  the  world  lose  to  the 
Nazi  death  camps?  How  much  creativity 
and  talent  was  snuffed  out? 

Mr.  President,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion is  an  aCarmation  of  and  tribute  to 
that  special  dignity  which  Charlotte 
Salomon  and  other  victims  of  the  holo- 
caust embodied.  It  seeks  to  safeguard 
the  fundamental  human  rights  denied 


them  by  making  genocide  an  Interna- 
tional crime. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  add  additional 
meaning  to  Charlotte  Salomons  story 
and  those  of  others  like  her  by  ratifying 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  November  8  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I^ere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Painted  Lut — "Charix>tte:  Lite  ok 
Theathi?" 

(By  Peter  Oay) 
Each     autobiography    is,    by    definition, 

unique.  If  many  published  self-explorations 
fall  to  claim  their  readers'  attention  for  long. 
It  is  tiecause  they  are  so  predictable,  running 
in  the  well-worn  grooves  of  the  chatty- 
anecdotal,  the  portentous-public,  the  con- 
fessional-Intimate. Yet,  rarely,  an  autobiog- 
raphy comes  along  that  speaks  with  an  ar- 
resting voice  of  its  own  whl'^  seems  to  owe 
nothing  to  anyone  else.  "Charlotte:  Life  or 
Theater?"  which  its  author  called,  in  the 
original  Oerman  subtitle,  a  slngsplel,  or  mu- 
sical play,  is  such  a  rarity.  It  is  an  extraor- 
dinary performance,  at  once  an  operetta  of 
despair  and  a  heroic  attempt  at  self -libera- 
tion from  the  double  curse  under  which 
Charlotte  Salomon  found  herself:  the  curse 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  and  the  curse 
of  her  particular  family  history. 

"Charlotte."  an  intriguing  and  beautifully 
produced  book,  consists  of  almost  800 
gouaches,  most  of  which  Salomon  inscribed 
with  bits  of  dialogue  or  authorial  asides. 
Some  of  the  paintings,  however,  stand  elo- 
quently mute,  depending  on  their  visual 
message  alone.  In  this  dramatized  rather 
than  literal  account  of  her  life,  Salomon 
sought  to  come  to  terms  with  depressing 
circumtances.  She  did  so,  memorably 

Bom  in  Berlin  in  1917  to  a  cultivated  Jew- 
ish family,  Salomon  emigrated  to  southern 
France  in  early  1939  to  Join  her  grandparents, 
who  had  lived  there  since  1933.  Anxiety,  tem- 
porary Internment,  concealment  and  the 
death  camps  followed.  In  the  midst  of  this 
most  unpromising  of  esthetic  environments, 
racing  against  time,  Salomon  wrote  and 
painted  her  "autoblogri^hlcal  play,"  with 
Its  physical  detail  and  psychological  evolu- 
tions. It  is  a  gripping  story. 

It  is  also  a  reminder  that  the  currents 
of  private  life,  however  diverted,  dislodged, 
twisted  by  overpowering  public  events,  retain 
their  hold  on  the  individual.  After  her  grand- 
mother fell  Into  a  suicidal  depression,  Salo- 
man's  grandfather  told  her  something  of  the 
dismaying  family  background.  When  Char- 
lotte was  9  years  old.  her  mother  had  com- 
mitted suicide — a  death  ascribed  in  the  fam- 
ily mythology  to  Influenza.  Several  other 
members  of  her  family.  Including  her  great- 
grandmother  and  her  aunt,  after  whom  she 
had  been  named,  had  also  killed  themselves. 
Her  grandmother,  for  all  of  her  family's 
efforts,  eventually  chose  the  same  way  out, 
and  Charlotte,  feeling  doomed,  saw  her 
choice  to  be.  as  she  put  it,  "to  commit  ^il- 
clde  or  to  imdertake  something  wildly 
eccentric." 

Fortunately  for  posterity,  she  chose  the 
latter  alternative.  An  accomplished  painter — 
the  self-portrait  on  the  book's  Jacket  Is  a 
stunning,  realistic  rendering — she  began  the 
Immense  labor  that  resulted  In  "Charlotte." 
She  worked  rapidly  and  effectl-ely.  and  by 
violating  the  laws  of  perspective,  distorting 
her  fieures  and  choosing  sharply  contrasting, 
sometimes  livid  colors,  she  gave  her  gouaches 
a  dreamlike  quality.  Some  of  the  paintings. 
In  which  she  repeats  a  single  disembodied 
face  over  and  over,  endowing  each  with  a 
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Une  to  day.  look  strikingly  like  antlclpatloiu 
of  JuleslFelffer  cartoons.  Many  of  them,  were 
they  leak  than  grim  and  more  openly  play- 
ful, beei-  a  distinct  resemblance  to  Ludwlg 
Bemelm  m's  drawings  in  such  books  as  "Mad- 
eline." Some  of  her  use  of  color  reminds  one, 
as  she  vias  reoUnded,  of  van  Oogh.  But  such 
oomparlions  are  odious:  Charlotte  Salomon 
/  was  on  frtlst  In  her  own  right. 
~'^>V-'MoKt  <>f  her  autobiography  weaves  fanta- 
sies around  two  figures:  her  stepmother,  a 
vlvaclout  singer  whom  the  young  Charlotte 
visibly  afdored  and  (I  should  suppose)  un- 
conscloijsly  resented;  and  the  mysterious  Al- 
fred Wolfsohn,  a  voice  teacher  and  accom- 
panist wiho  came  Into  her  household,  appar- 
ently hail  an  affair  with  her  stepmother  and 
became  the  target  of  Charlotte's  youthful 
capacity  for  Infatuation.  Wolfsohn,  who  had 
developed  some  mystical  theories  about  the 
relation  of  the  voice  to  the  soul  and  the 
meaning  of  dreams,  seems  to  have  been  a 
charlsn^tlc  man,  and  Charlotte's  largely 
imaginary  involvement  with  him  punctuates 
her  book. 

It  Is  a  disheveled  but  not  unorganized 
work;  tne  events  of  the  outside  world  Im- 
pinge, bit  mainly  as  spurs  to  further  work, 
and  as  (Viusee  of  misery,  sounding  offstage, 
louder  ajnd  louder.  She  worked  on  It  In- 
tensely. lEverlshly,  for  about  two  years.  Then. 
In  the  late  summer  of  1942,  not  long  before 
she  was  to  be  deported,  she  htmded  It  over 
to  the  di  >ctor  of  VlUe-franche-sur-Mer,  and 
asked  hi  n  to  take  care  of  It.  saying.  "C'est 
toute  mi ,  vie."  Her  parents,  who  had  spent 
the  last  irears  of  the  war  In  hiding  In  Hol- 
land, ret'irned  to  the  village  In  1947.  claimed 
a  self -po -trait  and  1.325  sheets  of  paintings 
and  text  and  returned  with  them  to  Amr 
sterdam. 

The  Ir  troductory  material  to  this  bulky 
and  han  Isome  volume  outlines  the  details 
of  Charl  )tte  Salomon's  story  with  dignity 
and  economy.  Judith  Bellnfante,  director  of 
the  Jewls  b  Historical  Museum  In  Amsterdam. 
-  where  most  of  Salomon's  work  Is  housed, 
provides  a  brief  appreciative  preface,  and 
Judith  Kerzberg,  In  a  sympathetic  and  In- 
formatlvir  introduction,  adds  the  biographi- 
cal backf  round  essential  to  an  understand- 
ing of  tils  painted  autobiography.  What  a 
poignant  and  agitated  life  It  was!  But  the 
real  life  Is  within  the  book:  Page  after  page 
reveals  a  profound  and  touching  eroticism. 
Salomon  1  paints  scenes  of  herself  and  her 
fancied  l^ver  naked.  Intertwined,  and  by  the 
epilogue.!  which  Is  largely  devoted  to  her 
grandmother's  futile  struggle  against  her 
suicidal  ^shes.  as  Salomon's  style  grows 
more  and  more  frenzied,  more  and  more  ex- 
presslonlitlc,  her  association  of  sexuality 
with  death  Is  direct  and  explicit.  Yet  there 
Is  peace  l^re,  and  a  love  of  life. 

The  lait  page  of  "Charlotte"  repeats  the 
question  I  of  the  title.  It  shows  a  young 
woman  \k  a  bathing  suit,  drawn  from  the 
back  In  Partial  profile,  sitting  on  the  beach 
sketching  with  "Leben  Oder  Theater?"  ("Life 
or  Theatfcr?")  written  on  her  back.  Char- 
lotte Salfcmon  might  eventually  have  de- 
cided to  kill  herself;  we  shall  never  know 
The  Nazi  did  the  killing  for  her.  probably 
at  Auschwitz.  In  1943.  But  not  before  she  had 
completed  a  work  that  will  live. 


VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row is  Viterans  Day  1981.  Citizens  of  our 
great  Nition  will  pause,  reflect,  honor, 
laud,  and  express  gratitude  to  the  count- 
less thoiteands  who  have  made  the  ulti- 
mate sairiflce  for  us — so  that  we  may 
continue!  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom and  liberty.  The  sacrifice  of  our 
brave  aAd  valiant  men  who  fought  in 
World  V  'ar  I  and  aU  of  the  wars  since. 


remains  vivid,  but  we  need  to  remind 
ourselves  on  a  day  set  aside  in  honor  of 
our  veterans  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  so 
many  In  behalf  of  our  country. 

In  1926  Congress  ofHcially  proclaimed 
November  11  of  each  year  as  Armistice 
Day,  a  day  of  celebration  of  the  end  of 
the  "war  to  end  all  wars."  As  we  all  know, 
this  date  each  year  became  a  special  day 
to  honor  all  Americans  who  served  in  our 
Armed  Forces  during  our  Nation's  wars. 

Prom  1968  to  1978  Veterans  Day  was 
ofHcially  observed  on  the  fourth  Monday 
in  October.  It  was  for  "convenience"  that 
the  special  Monday  holiday  legislation 
was  created  by  public  law  in  1968.  The 
original  date  of  November  1 1  was  restored 
by  act  of  Congress  because  of  its  histori- 
cal significance  as  the  day  originally  set 
aside  to  honor  the  memory  of  those 
Americans  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
the  military  service  of  their  country. 
Most  Americans  are  pleased  that  we  are 
now  back  on  track  and  observing  Veter- 
ans Day  on  the  original  Armistice  Day- 
November  11  of  each  year. 

American  forces  have  been  In  war 
many  times.  The  memory  of  our  last  en- 
counter— the  Vietnam  war — is  still  very 
much  with  us.  Our  participation  in  that 
conflict  extended  over  the  longest  war- 
time period  of  our  history — from  1962  to 
1975.  Two  and  a  half  million  American 
men  and  women  served;  57,000  lives  were 
lost  and  over  300.000  were  wounded. 

The  Vietnam  war  was  unique  in  many 
ways.  It  was  indeed  different  from  other 
wars  in  the  way  it  was  supported  and 
received.  That  war  provoked  bitter  de- 
bate here  at  home  with  lingering  divi- 
sions between  families  and  friends.  Re- 
turning veterans  did  not  receive  the 
traditional  heroes'  welcome  when  they 
returned.  Many  of  those  veterans  are  still 
left  with  the  feeling  that  their  sacrifice 
was  in  vain — forgotten  victims  of  an  un- 
popular war. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  on  the  oc- 
casion of  this  1981  Veterans  Day  to 
honor  all  veterans  and  especially  those 
who  served  in  Vietnam.  The  Nation  does 
appreciate  the  heroic  Americans  who 
served  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Nation  is 
indebted  to  those  veterans  as  it  is  to  the 
veterans  of  all  wars  in  which  we  have 
participated. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  in  behalf  of  its 
members  I  pay  tribute  to  the  veterans  of 
Vietnam  and  all  veterans  of  the  wars. 
In  doing  this,  we  pay  tribute  not  only  to 
the  dead  but  also  to  the  living — to  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people 
who  have  built  our  Nation,  fought  for  it 
and  preserved  it  and  made  it  great. 

On  this  special  day  let  us  not  forget 
the  thousands  of  disabled  veterans,  many 
still  confined  to  hospitals.  Let  us  be 
mindful  of  the  dependents  and  the 
widows  and  families  of  deceased  veterans 
whose  lives  were  shattered  in  our  Na- 
tion's behalf.  Let  us  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  pay  tribute  to  personnel  of  our 
veterans'  hospitals  and  the  doctors, 
nurses  and  technicians  whose  efforts  are 
often  overlooked,  and  who  are  giving  the 
very  best  of  their  energies,  their  knowl- 
edge and  their  skill  to  assist  in  comfort- 
ing the  sick  and  disabled. 

On  this  Veterans  Day,  1981,  it  is  fitting 


to  review  legislative  accomplishments  for 
and  in  behalf  of  veterans  during  the 
year.  It  has  indeed  been  a  year  of 
achievement.  I  will  not  comment  on  all 
of  the  legislative  activities,  but  among 
those  bills  enacted  is  the  Former  Prison- 
ers of  War  Benefits  Act  of  1981  which 
grants  the  VA  authority  to  allow  service 
connection  of  any  of  the  anxiety  states 
of  any  psychosis  to  any  veteran  who  was 
held  in  POW  captivity  for  30  days  or 
more.  It  also  reduces  from  180  to  30  days 
the  time  a  veteran  was  held  in  POW 
captivity  before  certain  disabilities  com- 
monly assumed  to  be  related  to  the  POW 
experience  may  be  presumed  to  be 
service  connected  by  the  VA.  It  provides 
ex-POW's  with  a  variety  of  health  care 
entitlements. 

This  year's  health  care  bill  will  greatly 
enhance  the  benefits  of  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans as  well  as  the  beneflts  for  disabled 
veterans.  Among  other  things  that  legis- 
lation will : 

Authorize  VA  medical  treatment  for 
conditions  that  may  be  related  to  expo- 
sure to  agent  orange  in  Vietnam  or  radi- 
ation during  atomic  weapons  tests. 

Extend  the  VA's  operation  outreach 
psychological  readjustment  program — 
storefront  counseling  centers — for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  for  3  more  years. 

Extend  the  authority  of  Federal  agen- 
cies to  hire  eligible  disabled  and  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  on  a  noncompetitive 
basts. 

Extend  GI  bill  training  benefits  under 
certain,  very  limited  circumstances. 

Create  a  small  business  loan  program 
within  the  VA  for  Vietnam-era  and  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans. 

Make  $2.5  million  available  over  5  years 
to  upgrade  veterans'  health  care  facili- 
ties in  the  Philippines. 

This  year's  service-connected  disabil- 
ity compensation  legislation  provides  for 
an  average  of  11. 2 -percent  increase  in 
compensation  and  for  a  11.2-percent  In- 
crease in  survivors'  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation.  This  legislation 
also  increased  the  VA's  automobile  as- 
sistance and  adaptive  equipment  pro- 
gram for  eligible  handicapped  veterans. 

This  legislation  Increased  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance  and  veterans'  grouo  life  insur- 
ance that  may  be  purchased  from  $20,000 
to  $35,000.  Other  provisions  of  the  com- 
pensation bill  will  be  beneficial  to  dis- 
abled veterans  and  indeed,  to  all  veterans. 

Our  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  continues  its  deep  interest  and 
concern  in  behalf  of  veterans,  their  sur- 
vivors and  dependents.  We  are  aware  of 
our  responsibilities. 

On  this  Veterans  Day  1981  may  the  Na- 
tion recognize  the  need  to  employ  our  tal- 
ents to  prevent  war  so  that  men  can  live 
in  peace  and  harmony.  The  world  con- 
tinues to  be  filled  with  deadly  threats 
and  possibilities  for  war.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  look  for  peaceful  means  of  solu- 
tion of  the  world's  problems.  What  a 
tremendous  responsibility  and  opportu- 
nity those  of  us  serving  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  have  at  the  present 
time.  May  God  grant  us  grace  and  cour- 
age to  act  reasonably  and  responsibly  in 
meeting  the  challenges  of  a  diCBcult  and 
dangerous  period  of  our  history. 


November  10,  1981 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow moming — traditionally  at  the 
nth  hour  of  the  11th  day  of  the  Uth 
month — this  Nation  will  pause  to  remem- 
l)er  and  pay  tribute  to  those  citizens  who 
have  served  this  country  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  is  a  day  set  aside  to  refiect  upon 
and  be  thankful  for  the  sacrifices  of  all 
those  noble  men  and  women  who  since 
the  American  Revolution  have  given  of 
themselves  to  preserve  and  protect  our 
Nation's  strength  and  prosperity.  The 
debt  owed  to  those  veterans  is  one  which 
will  never  fully  be  repaid. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  while  it  Is  entirely 
appropriate  that  the  Congress  has  set 
aside  one  day  a  year  to  honor  these  indi- 
viduals, we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  our  obligations  and  commitments  to 
them  extend  far  beyond  this  one  day.  It 
is  a  full-time  responsibility.  And  it  is  a 
national  responsibility  shared  by  all  citi- 
zens. 

In  recognition  of  the  contributions  of 
these  former  servicemen  and  women,  the 
Federal  Government  has  historically 
provided  a  system  and  program  of  vet- 
erans benefits  designed,  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  so  eloquently  stated  more  than 
110  years  ago: 

To  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle  and  for  his  widow  and  bis  wphan. 

Maintaining  and  improving  those  ben- 
efits is  one  of  the  most  important  ways 
in  which  we  can  attempt  to  fulfill  our 
responsibilities  to  this  individual. 

This  year,  during  a  period  of  extremely 
tight  fiscal  constraints  and  budget  cuts, 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  in  Congress 
have  succeeded  in  seeing  that  our  com- 
mitments to  veterans  are  kept.  As  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  be  deeply  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  three  measures  that 
the  Congress  has  approved  thus  far  this 
year,  which  have  each  now  signed  into 
law,  that  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  who  responded  to  their  coun- 
try's call  for  service  to  preserve  our  na- 
tional security. 

First,  the  Former  Prisoner  of  War 
Benefits  Act  of  1981,  Public  Law  97-37, 
enacted  on  August  14,  1981  is  designed  to 
improve  VA  benefits  for  veterans  who 
are  former  prisoners  of  war  and  who 
made  such  special  sacrifices  and  endured 
such  extreme  hardships.  Their  strength, 
courage,  and  love  of  freedom  helped  to 
preserve  our  country.  This  new  public 
law  includes  provisions  from  a  bill,  S. 
670,  which  I  introduced  earlier  this  year, 
and  is  based,  in  r>art,  on  the  findings  and 
recommendations  made  by  the  VA  in  its 
report  entitled  "Study  of  Former  Pris- 
oners of  War,"  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  June  2,  1980.  pursuant 
to  a  provision  I  authored  in  1978  In  Pub- 
lic Law  95-479.  The  provisions  of  the 
new  Public  Law  97-37: 

Require  the  establishment  in  the  VA 
of  a  national  advisory  committee  on 
former  POWs. 

Make  a  number  of  modifications  relat- 
ing to  presumptions  of  the  service- 
connected  nature  of  certain  disabilities 
so  as  to  relieve  the  burden  on  a  former 
POW  to  submit  evidence  to  the  VA  that 


those  disabilities  are  service-connected. 
Otherwise,  the  burden  of  providing  serv- 
ice connection  is  often  difQcult  and  im- 
fair  because  of  missing  or  inadequate 
records  or  the  medical  difficulty  of  trac- 
ing service  connection  to  the  POW  ex- 
perience. 

Provide  eligibility — ^without  the  need 
to  claim  and  show  the  inability  to  defray 
expenses — for  health  care  in  VA  facili- 
ties for  any  disability  of  a  former  POW 
that  may  require  hospital  care. 

Second,  the  Veterans'  Disability  Com- 
pensation, Housing,  and  Memorial  Bene- 
fits Amendments  of  1981,  Public  Law 
97-66,  enacted  on  October  17,  1981,  pro- 
vides increases  in  a  number  of  VA  bene- 
fits and  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  suffer  from  the 
wounds,  scars,  or  other  impairments  of 
service  to  their  country. 

I  have  always  considered  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans,  who  now  num- 
ber 2.3  million,  and  the  more  than  350,- 
000  surviving  family  members  of  those 
who  have  died  of  service-connected 
causes  to  be  the  highest  priority  cate- 
gory of  veterans.  This  new  law,  which 
contains  a  number  of  provisions  I  au- 
thored from  S.  415.  S.  416,  and  various 
amendments  to  S.  917,  not  only  provides 
cost-of-living  increases  in  various  VA 
benefits  for  service-connected  disabled 
veterans,  but  also  makes  a  number  of 
improvements  in  other  VA  programs.  TTie 
major  provisions  of  this  new  law: 

Increase,  effective  October  1,  1981,  the 
basic  rates  of  service-connected  disabil- 
ity compensation  by  an  average  of  11.2 
percent,  as  follows:  for  veterans  rated 
100-percent  disabled,  11.2  percent;  for 
veterans  rated  70  through  90  percent. 
20  percent;  for  veterans  rated  40 
through  60  percent.  12.6  percent;  for 
veterans  rated  10  through  30  percent, 
8  percent.  TTiis  new  law  also  Increases 
by  11.2  percent  the  rates  pavable  for  cer- 
tain severe  disabilities,  the  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation, 
the  annual  clothing  allowance,  and  the 
dependents'  allowance. 

Raise  by  one  full  step  the  statutory 
award  designation  that  determines  the 
rates  of  special  monthly  compensation 
payable  to  veterans  who  suffer  from 
service-connected  loss  or  loss  of  use  of 
both  upper  extremities. 
•  Increase  from  $3,800  to  $4,000.  effec- 
tive October  1,  1981.  the  maximum 
amount  of  assistance  payable  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator toward  the  purchase  price 
of  an  automobile  or  other  vehicle  in  the 
case  of  certain  severely  disabled  service- 
connected  veterans. 

Extend  eligibility  for  appropriate  au- 
tomobile adaptive  equipment  to  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  who  suffer 
from  ankylosis — fused  .loints — of  one  or 
both  knees,  or  one  or  both  hips. 

Increase  from  $20,000  to  $35,000,  ef- 
fective December  1,  1981,  the  maximum 
amount  of  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance and  veterans'  group  life  insur- 
ance that  may  be  purchased. 

Permit  certain  beneficiaries  of  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  and  U.S. 
Government  Life  Insurance  policies  to 
elect  lump-sum  payment  of  proceeds. 

Permit  the  VA  to  guarantee  grad- 
uated-payment  mortgage  loans. 

Increase  from  $30,000  to  $32,500,  ef- 


fective October  17,  1981.  the  maximum 
amount  of  assistance  payable  for  spe- 
cially adapted  housing — the  "wheel- 
chair home"  program  for  certain  severe- 
ly disabled  service-connected  veterans. 

Conform  the  maximum  maturities  for 
mobile  home  loans  which  may  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  VA  to  the  maximum 
maturities  applicable  in  the  case  of 
FHA-insured  mobile  home  loans  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  "pooling"  of  such  loans 
for  selling  on  the  secondary  market. 

Provide  that  the  non-service-con- 
nected pension  of  certain  hospitalized 
veterans  would  not  be  reduced  during 
certain  periods  of  hospitalization  where 
the  primary  purpose  of  care  is  the  pro- 
vision of  a  prescribed  program  of 
rehabilitation. 

Prohibit  the  expenditure  of  any  medi- 
cal care  accoimt  funds  from  being  used 
to  carry  out  any  preliminary  studies  of 
the  feasibility  of  contracting  out  of 
functions  in  VA  health-care  facilities 
pursuant  to  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  A-76  unless  Congress 
appropriates  funds  specifically  for  that 
purpose. 

Require  at  least  a  9-month  advance 
notice  to  the  Congress  of  certain  reorga- 
nizations involving  substantial  reduc- 
tions of  employment  levels  in  VA  facili- 
ties and  offices. 

Clarify  that  the  section  5010(a)(4) 
of  title  38  requirement — that,  after  the 
enactment  of  each  law  making  appro- 
priations to  the  VA.  the  Director  of  OMB 
must  provide  the  VA  with  the  authority 
and  funds  needed  to  employ  not  less  than 
the  numbers  of  employees  for  which  the 
Congress  has  appropriated  funds  In 
three  named  VA-health-care  accounts — 
applies  to  an  appropriation  law — such  as 
a  continuing  resolution — that  provides 
funding  for  only  part  of  a  fiscal  year. 

Third,  the  Veterans'  Health  Care, 
Training,  and  Small  Business  Loan  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1981.  Public  Law  97-72.  en- 
acted on  November  3,  1981,  will  probably 
prove  to  be  the  most  significant  single 
piece  of  legislation  for  Vietnam  veterans 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  recent  years. 
It  includes  the  maior  provisions  of  S. 
458  and  S.  636  which  I  introduced  earlier 
this  year.  Its  enactment  demonstrates 
that  the  Federal  CSovemment  recognizes 
that  it  has  a  continuing  commitment  to 
this  generation  of  war-time  veterans. 
The  key  provisions  of  this  new  law: 

Provide  for  a  3-year  extension,  until 
September  30.  1984.  of  the  eliglbilitv  pe- 
riod within  which  Vietnam -era  veterans 
can  request  readjustment  counseling 
from  the  VA. 

Establish  eliglbUlty  for  basic  VA 
health  care  for  Vietnam  veterans  for  dis- 
abilities requiring  hospitalization  that 
mav  be  related  to  exposure  to  dloxin.  the 
toxic  contaminant  in  agent  orange,  or  to 
other  toxic  substances  used  in  other 
herbicides  or  defoliants  in  Vietnam. 
Similar  eligibility  is  established  for  vet- 
erans suffering  disabilities  requiring  hos- 
pitalization that  may  be  related  to  ex- 
posure to  radiation  during  their  serv- 
ice— as  a  result  of  their  participation  In 
nuclear  testing  programs  or  the  occupa- 
tion of  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki  following 
Worid  War  n. 
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Require  the  VA  to  operate  and  main- 
tain a  Combined  total  of  90,000  hospital 
beds  and  nursing  home  beds  and  to  re- 
quest funds  annually  sufficient  for  that 
purpose  and  to  maintain  the  availability 
of  such  additional  beds  and  facilities  as 
are  ne<aBsary  to  fulfill  the  Administrator's 
contingency  responsibility  regarding  as- 
sistance to  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
caring  [for  military  casualties  resulting 
from  armed  conflict. 

Provide  a  targeted  extension  of  the 
time  deriod  for  certain  Vietnam-era 
veterans  to  use  certain  GI  bill  benefits. 
This  isia  1-shot,  2-year  extension,  until 
Decem))er  31,  1983,  and  is  provided  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  who  lack  a  high 
school  diploma  or  are  in  need  of  job  or 
skill  triining. 

Extend  the  veterans'  readjustment  ap- 
pointment— VRA — authority  for  3  years. 
Under  this  authority,  disabled  or  educa- 
tionallsj  disadvantaged  Vietnam -era 
veterans  may  be  given  excepted  appoint- 
ments by  Federal  agencies. 

ProvWe  authority  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  small  business  loan  pro- 
gram through  the  VA.  If  funds  are  ap- 
propriated for  this  program,  the  VA 
would  be  able  to  make  or  guarantee 
loans  for  service-connected  disabled 
veterank  and  guarantee  loans  for  Viet- 
nam-erft  veterans  to  assist  them  in  small 
business  undertakings. 

Authorize  the  VA  to  expand  the  con- 
gressiorially  mandated  agent  orange 
study  to  include  an  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fects on  exposure  to  other  substances  in 
Vietnani,  including  other  herbicides, 
chemicals,  medications,  or  environ- 
mental hazards  and  require  a  systematic 
followup  by  the  VA  on  the  study  results 
and  otfier  available  scientific  evidence 
related  Ito  these  subjects. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  generally 
pleased  I  with  and  would  note  briefly  the 
progress  that  the  Congress  had  made 
thus  faj-  in  the  budget  and  appropria- 
tions processes  for  veterans'  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  In  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1982— thanks  to  the  efforts  of  many  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  among  whom  I 
would  r  ote  in  particular  the  House  Vet- 
erans" Affairs  Committee  Chairman 
Sonny  Montgomtiry  and  House  com- 
mittee member  Bnx  Hefner— potenti- 
ally disastrous  cuts  in  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration health-care  programs  and  In 
the  opei  ation  of  VA  regional  offices  were 
restorec . 

Thereafter,  the  House  and  Senate 
each  passed,  with  minor  differences  in 
VA  proframs.  the  proposed  HUD-Inde- 
pendend  Agencies  Appropriations  Act, 
1982,  HiR.  4034,  with  generally  adequate 
funding!  levels  for  the  VA.  The  subse- 
quent conference  report  on  H.R.  4034. 
the  funding  levels  of  which  were  incor- 
porated in  the  continuing  resolution. 
Public  law  97-51.  is  a  good  measiu^e  in 
terms  (»f  appropriations  for  veterans 
progran^,  but  it  unfortunately  was 
passed  anly  by  the  House  and  Is  still 
pending!  in  the  Senate,  where  It  Is  in 
serious  flanger  because  of  expressions  of 
administration  opposition  to  the  fund- 
ing leve  Is  in  the  bill. 

I  sup|>ort  and  have  urged  Senate  ac- 
tion on  I  the  conference  report  on  HJi. 


4034  as  the  best  approach  toward  help- 
ing Insure  that  VA  programs  receive  the 
support  they  need  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  President,  39  million  brave  men 
and  women  have  served  this  country  in 
uniform  during  time  of  war.  These  indi- 
viduals— more  than  25  million  of  whom 
are  still  living — as  well  as  the  4.2  million 
peacetime  veterans  deserve  our  utmost 
respect  and  admiration  for  their  service 
to  the  Nation.  Since  coming  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1969, 1  have  worked  hard  to  ensure 
that  veterans  of  all  service  periods  and 
their  dependents  receive  aU  the  benefits 
and  assist£ince  they  have  earned  by  their 
service  and  to  improve  existing  programs 
and  authorize  new  ones  when  necessary 
to  meet  their  special  needs. 

On  the  occasion  of  Veterans  Day  1981, 
I  pledge  to  them  and  their  loved  aaes 
my  continued  efforts  and  support. 


NATIONAL  DISABLED 
VETERANS  WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  few  have 
sacrificed  more  for  our  great  country 
than  our  disabled  veterans.  Some  2V2 
million  of  the  brave  Americans  who  have 
fought  in  combat  have  not  only  endured 
the  fear,  loneliness,  and  extreme  depriva- 
tion that  engulfed  them  while  at  war, 
but  have  also  carried  with  them,  to  this 
day,  harsh  reminders  of  that  dark  period 
in  their  lives.  These  selfless  Americans, 
after  seemingly  giving  all  they  had  to 
give  that  their  country  might  remain 
free,  gave  even  more — the  ultimate  sac- 
rifice, their  physical  or  mental  health. 

Their  disabilities  rsmge  from  the  loss 
of  limbs,  sight,  hearing,  and  mobility  to 
the  delayed  stress  syndrome  experienced 
by  many  Vietnam  veterans.  Often,  the 
loss  these  patriots  have  suffered  prevent 
them  even  now  from  attaining  and  hold- 
ing the  jobs  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  able  to  acquire. 

We  as  Members  of  Congress  have  no 
greater  responsibility  than  to  insure  the 
security  of  our  Nation,  that  great  bul- 
wark of  freedom.  This  responsibility  is 
appended  by  our  equally  pressing  obliga- 
tion to  honor  and  serve  as  best  we  can 
those  veterans  who  gave  that  which  can 
never  be  returned.  It  is  to  recognize  this 
great  sacrifice  that  I  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  in  introducing  a 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of  No- 
vember 7  through  November  18,  1982  as 
"National  Disabled  Veterans  Week." 
While  we  honor  these  veterans,  let  us 
hope  and  pray  that  there  will  be  no  new 
veterans  to  honor  in  the  years  to  come. 


RETURNING  HOLIDAYS  TO  THEIR 
ORIGINAL  DAY  OP  OBSERVANCE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow, Veterans  Day,  is  the  special  oc- 
casion established  to  honor  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces  to  preserve  and  protect  the  free- 
doms that  our  forefathers  first  guaran- 
teed for  us  over  200  years  ago. 

In  1968,  there  was  a  strong  initiative 
to  create  a  special  Monday  holiday  ob- 
servance for  Federal  holidays.  A  special 
Monday  holiday  was  established  for 
George  Washington's  Birthday,  Memo- 
rial Day,  Columbus  Day,  and  Veterans 


Day,  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  90--363. 

Veterans  soon  sensed  that  their  spe- 
cial day  of  armistice  observance  had  lost 
much  of  its  credibility  and  recognition  as 
their  day  became  a  day  of  holiday  con- 
venience In  November.  E 

Strong  efforts  by  veterans  and  their 
service  organizations  brought  legislation 
in  the  94th  Congress  to  return  Veterans 
Day  to  its  original  date  of  observance  on 
November  11.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the  pro- 
posal to  return  the  observance  to  No- 
vember 11,  it  was  my  privilege  to  work 
with  our  Nation's  veterans  organizations 
and  other  groups  to  seek  passage  of  our 
proposal.  Effective  help  of  all  those  in- 
volved gave  us  Public  Law  94-97.  ITie 
first  observance  of  the  return  date  was 
in  1978. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  6,  1981,  it 
was  my  responsibility  to  introduce  S.  447, 
which  If  enacted  will  return  the  three  re- 
maining Monday  holidays  to  their  orig- 
inal date  of  observance — George  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  would  be  returned  to 
February  22;  Memorial  Day  to  May  30, 
and  Columbus  Day  to  October  12. 

Presently  S.  447  Is  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators   Stafford,    Stennis,    Thurmond, 

GOLDWATER,  SiMPSON,  OARN,  and  BURDICK. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  receive 
needed  support  In  this  Congress  to  retun* 
these  historical  dates  to  their  actual  date 
of  observance. 

Newspaper  editorials  support  this  pro- 
posal. We  have  the  full  support  of  the 
major  veterans  organizations:  The 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

America  has  a  heritage  that  is  impor- 
tant and  it  must  be  maintained.  I  believe 
that  by  passing  our  proposal  we  can  re- 
turn to  some  of  our  traditional  values  to 
our  way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  S.  447.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
have  their  cosponsorshlp. 
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MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title: 

S.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  re'olntlon  to  provide 
for  the  designation  annually  of  "National 
Patriotism  Week". 

By  Mr.  GORTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  with  amend- 
ments: 


S.  1193.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  Visitor 
Center  PaclUtles  Act  of  1988  to  provide  for 
bhe  rehabUltatlon  and  completion  of  Union 
Station  to  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-269). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  vrtthout  amendment: 

H.R.  4734.  An  act  to  recognize  the  orga- 
nization known  as  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States. 


KXECU'l'lVE  REPORTS  OF 
COBiIMnTEES 

TTie  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TTIURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

WUUam  H.  Kennedy,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  years: 

Joseph  Wentling  Brown,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  for  the  term 
expiring  September  30,  1983; 

Ronald  D.  Laihners,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Nebraska  for  the 
term  of  4  years: 

Charles  Pennington,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky,  to 
be  VS.  Marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Kentucky  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Kernan  H.  Bagley,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Oregon  for  the 
term  of  4  years; 

Gerald  D.  Fines,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  central  district  of  Illtools  for 
the  term  of  4  years; 

W.  Hunt  Dumont.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey; 

Charles  R.  Brewer,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Lincoln  C.  Almond,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 

John  Perry  Alderman,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Blaine  Skinner,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Idaho  for  the  term  of 
4  years: 

Delaine  Roberts,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Wyoming  for  the 
term  of  4  years;  and 

Elsie  L.  Munsell,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 

By  Mr.  PEBCT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Ex.  Res.  2.  An  original  executive  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  retxirn  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  various  Income  tax  treaties  (Ex.  F. 
89-1);  (Ex.  D.  94-2.  Ex.  E.  88-1)  (Ex.  Rept. 
No.  97-26). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  reservation  but 
subject  to  two  understandings: 

Ex.  Y.  96th  Cong.  2nd  sess.  Tax  Treaty 
With  the  People's  Republic  of  Bangladesh 
(Bangladesh)  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  income  and  the 
encouragement  of  international  trade  and 
Investment  (Ex.  Rept.  97-26) . 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  a  reservation  and  an 
understanding: 

Ex.  U,  96th  Concr.  2d  sess.  Tax  Treaty 
with  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  Income  and  the  encouragement  of  inter- 
national trade  and  investment  (Ex.  Rept. 
No.  97-27) . 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  understanding: 

Treaty  Doc.  97-1,  97th  Cong.  1st  sess.  Tax 
Treaty  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many (Germany)  for  the  avoidance  of  double 


taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  estates  of  deceased 
persons  and  on  gifts  (Ex.  Rept.  97-28). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  understanding: 

Ex.  C,  94tb  Cong.  2nd  sess.  and  Ex.  M. 
96th  Cong..  2nd  sess.  Tax  Treaty  and  Pro- 
posed Protocol  with  the  State  of  Israel  (Is- 
rael) for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income  and  the  encour- 
agement of  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment (Ex.  Rept.  No.  97-29) . 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment  and 
subject  to  an  understanding: 

Ex.  E,  96th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.  Tax  Treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  Malta  for  the  avoidance 
of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fis- 
cal evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  Income 
and  the  encouragement  of  international 
trade  and  Investment  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  97-30). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  subject  to  a  reservation 
and  an  understanding: 

Ex.  H,  95th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.  Tax  Treaty 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco  (Morocco) 
for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
the  provision  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  income  and  the  encouragement 
of  international  trade  and  investment  (Ex. 
Rept.  97-31). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  reservation  but 
subject  to  an  understanding: 

Ex.  Z,  96th  Cong..  2nd  sess.  Protocol  to 
the  Tax  Treaty  with  the  Kingdom  of  Norway 
for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  income  (Ex.  Rept.  97-32). 

By  Mr.  OARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Jeffrey  S.  Bragg,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Federal  In- 
surance Administrator,  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1831.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  on  the  Del- 
marva  Peninsula  in  Delaware.  Maryland,  or 
Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cohen)  : 
S.  1832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  taxpayers  a  cause 
of  action  for  wrongful  levy  on  property,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.    1833.   A   bill   to   reduce  the   regulatory 
burden;  to  the  Commitee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  Wmself  and 

Mr.  DUKENBEBSCR)  : 

S.  1834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  dividend 
paid  by  a  corporation  directly  to  certain 
charitable  organizations  at  the  direction  of 
a  shareholder  shall  be  treated  as  a  charitable 
contribution  of  the  corporation,  and  to  ex- 
clude such  dividend  from  the  Income  of  such 
shareholder;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Boren. 
Mr.  MoTNiHAN,  and  Mr.  D'Am*to)  : 

S.  1835.  A  bUl  to  allow  for  the  termination 
of  certain  single-employer  pension  plans 
maintained  by  enterprises  which  have  been 
created  pursuant  to  an  order  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
8.  1836.  A  bin  to  remove  the  limitations 
on  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Inotttz,  Mr. 
Kenneot,   Mr.   Sasbanes.   Mr.   HcD- 

DLESTON,    Mr.    MOTNIHAN,    Mr.    BSAO- 

LET,  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Ooldwatzb, 
Mr.  QT7ATLE,  Mr.  Sasseb,  Mr.  Wa>neb. 
Mr.    Meixheb.    Mr.    Eagleton,    Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Pebct,  Mr.  ScHMrrr.  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Den- 
ton,   Mr.   RiECLE,   Mr.    Mukkowski. 
Mr.    DtnU3(BCSGER,    Mr.    Ax>istbonc. 
Mr.  LtrcAR,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Baucus,  and  Mr.  Walixjp)  : 
S.J.  Res.  123.  A  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing  the   President   to  proclaim   'National 
Disabled  Veterans  Week";   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH   (for  himself.  Mr. 
MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Bao- 
ciTS,   Mr.   Sarbanes,   Mr.   Hatakawa, 
Mr.  Bradlet.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Hud- 
dleston,  Mr.  Sttvens,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mrs.  Kassebattm,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Lxvin, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Fom>, 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.    Humphrey,   Mr.    Bentsen,   Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Melckeb,  Mr. 
Boren.  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Matkias)  : 
S.J.  Res.   124.  A  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing and   directing  the   President   to  pro- 
vide for  the  playing  of  taps  at  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial,  Washington,  D.C.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROTH:         ^ 
S.  1831.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  ceihetery  on  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula  in  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, or  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
national  cemetery  on  the  delmarva 
peninsula 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 11  our  Nation  will  pay  tribute  to  the 
deserving  men  and  women  who  have 
served  in  our  Armed  Forces  by  celebrat- 
ing Veterans  Day.  With  this  day  of  recog- 
nition approaching,  I  believe  it  is  most 
fitting  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  introducing 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  on  the  Del- 
marva Peninsula. 

There  are  over  79,000  veterans  in  Dela- 
ware and  thousands  more  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  these  veterans  have  served  the 
United  States  with  honor  when  duty 
called.  They  deserve  to  be  buried  in  a 
national  cemetery,  close  to  where  their 
loved  ones  and  friends  Uve.  The  famiUes 
and  friends  who  survive  these  patriotic 
veterans  should  not  have  to  travel  long 
distances  to  gravesites.  Yet,  there  is  no 
national  cemetery  in  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, and  the  ones  in  the  adjoining  States 
of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  or  New  Jer- 
sey, are  closed.  The  closest  one  is  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  in  Virginia.  How- 
ever, Arlington  is  already  overcrowded 
and  most  veterans  cannot  be  buried  there. 
This  is  all  the  more  reason  a  centrally 
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located  Cemetery  should  be  established  on 
the  Delitiarva  Peninsula. 

A  fltt>ig  answer  to  the  lack  of  a  na- 
tional cemetery  in  Delaware  and  to  the 
lack  of  >urial  space  In  the  cemeteries  in 
Virginia;  Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey  is  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula. 
This  would  make  It  possible  for  veterans 
from  all,  five  States  to  be  buried  close  to 
their  hotnes. 

I  feel  it  is  most  fitting  to  recognize  the 
outstandtag  service  of  veterans  In  Dela- 
ware. Virginia,  and  Maryland  by  intro- 
ducing this  biU  establishing  a  national 
cemetery  on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula. 

Mr.  President ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoeb,  as 

follows:  I 

8.  issi 

Be  U  ^Mcted  by  the  Senate  and  Boute  of 
RepresentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreai  Oisembled,  Thkt  tb« 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  la  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  (1)  establish  a  na- 
tional cetnetery  on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula. 
(3)  acquire  by  donation,  purchases,  con- 
demnation, or  otherwise,  such  lands  In  the 
State  of  Delaware.  Maryland  or  Virginia,  aa 
may  be  k«qulre<l  for  the  establishment  of 
such  cenjetery.  In  determining  the  location 
of  such  cemetery,  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' A$alrs  shall  take  Into  consideration 
such  fadtors  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines w4l  best  serve  the  needs  of  veterans 
and  theU  families  In  the  SUtes  of  Delaware, 
Maryland.  Virginia,  and  adjacent  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  national  cemetery  established 
under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  become  part 
of  the  National  Cemetery  System  and  shall 
be  administered  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions <jf  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
SUtes  C^e. 

Sic.  3  "There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated spch  sums  that  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.ft 


Bit  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CoHXN) : 
8.  183  2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  taxpay- 
ers a  cause  of  action  for  wrongful  levy 
on  property,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Cornmlttee  on  Finance. 

nrncBVAL  mrvENtTB  sebvicz  lzgislation 

•  Mr.  L«:VIN.  Mr.  President,  on  July  31, 
1980, 1  chaired  a  hearing  which  the  Oov- 
emmental  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Oversigmt  of  Government  Managem«it 
held  on  Internal  Revenue  Service  collec- 
tion practices  and  their  Impact  on  small 
businesaes. 

The  iBvestigation  began  as  a  result  of 
reports  from  small  businesses  of  what 
appeared  to  be  unnecessary  and  heavy- 
handed  IRS  use  of  Its  brotul  lien,  levy, 
and  selture  authority  to  cc^ect  delin- 
quent taxes.  Similarly,  a  number  of  IRS 
revenue  ofBcers  had  contacted  the  sub- 
commitlee  with  criticisms  of  internal 
managerial  pressure  mandating  arbi- 
trary Ifcns,  levies,  and  seizures  even 
though  Inappropriate  and  where  the  tax 
delinquency  could  have  been  better  re- 
covered for  the  Treasury  with  less  harsh 
methods. 

The  subcommittee  made  the  following 
specific  findings: 

Liens  were  Imposed  against  property 
with   vilue    grossly   in   excess   of   the 


amount  of  the  tax  delinquency.  The  IRS 
faUed  to  partially  discharge  property 
from  the  lien  after  the  taxpayer  had 
made  partial  payment.  Liens  remained 
on  taxpayer  property  even  after  the  de- 
linquency was  satisfied. 

Levies  were  issued  against  taxpturer 
bank  accounts  and  receivables  with  no 
concurrent  notice  to  the  taxpayer.  Levies 
and  seizures  were  made  against  taxpay- 
ers even  where  the  IRS  and  the  taxpayer 
had  agreed  to  an  Installment  pay  plan, 
and  the  taxpayer  was  abiding  by  it. 

Seizures  were  made  by  the  IRS  against 
taxpayer  property  which  had  no  salable 
value,  so-called  no-equity  seizure,  de- 
spite an  express  IRS  policy  prohibiting 
such  seizures. 

A  lien  of  a  taxpayer's  assets  ties  up  the 
property  and  destroys  its  usefulness  as 
collateral  for  the  business  or  individual 
to  borrow  against — even  to  pay  the  IRS. 
A  levy  against  a  taxpayer  can  quickly 
strip  a  taxpayer  of  all  cash  reserve  and 
Irrevocably  damage  his  or  her  credit- 
worthiness, particularly  when  the  tax- 
payer is  a  small  business.  Seizure  of 
property  which  has  no  saleable  value 
brings  no  benefit  to  the  IRS,  other  than 
that  of  threat  and  intimidation  to  the 
taxpayer;  however,  the  property  seized 
Is  often  of  much  value  to  the  taxpayer 
or  his  or  her  business. 

In  fiscal  year  1979,  the  IRS  issued 
465,029  levies,  371,337  liens,  and  con- 
ducted 5,723  seizures.  More  recently,  in 
fiscal  year  1980.  levies  had  risen  to  610,- 
942.  up  31  percent,  liens  had  climbed  to 
443.285,  up  20  percent,  and  seizures  had 
reached  9,421,  up  66  percent.  For  the  first 
9  months  of  fiscal  year  1981,  there  were 
580,899  levies,  370,219  liens,  and  6.651 
seizures.  With  the  continuing  Increase  in 
use  of  levies,  liens,  and  seizures,  the  con- 
cern for  fairness  and  necessity  in  their 
appUcatlon  is  even  more  pressing. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  introducing  this 
bill,  along  with  Senator  Cohkn  who  now 
chairs  the  subcommittee  which  addresses 
the  specific  problems  which  were  brought 
to  our  attention  during  that  hearing. 

The  first  of  these  problems,  as  noted 
earlier,  is  that  the  IRS  imposes  liens 
against  property  with  value  far  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  the  tax  delinquency. 
Currently,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  al- 
lows, but  does  not  require,  the  IRS  to  dis- 
charge excess  property  from  a  lien  as 
long  as  the  IRS  retains  an  amount  under 
lien  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  the 
liability. 

This  bill  would  require  the  IRS  to  dis- 
charge, at  the  taxpayer's  request  and 
where  legally  feasible,  any  property  un- 
der lien  which  exceeds  the  amount 
needed  to  cover  the  actual  tax  liability 
and  any  approximated  interest,  pen- 
alty, costs,  and  prior  liens. 

This  would  insure  the  taxpayer  that  at 
least  the  value  of  the  llened  property  was 
reviewed  and  an  assessment  made  of  the 
need  to  lien  all  of  it.  At  the  same  time, 
the  IRS  is  unfettered  in  its  need  to  move 
quickly  and  effectively  to  protect  the 
Government's  interest. 

Similarly,  where  the  taxpayer  has 
made  partial  payment  of  a  tax  liability, 
the  IRS  has  the  statutory  discretion  to 
discharge  a  proportional  portion  of  the 
llened  property.  This  bill  would  require 
the  IRS,  again  at  the  taxpayer's  request 


and  where  legally  feaslNe,  to  partially 
discharge  llened  property  once  iMUtlal 
payment  has  been  made. 

The  IRS  would  be  allowed  to  keep  a 
lien  on  property  in  an  amount  necessary 
to  cover  the  actual  remaining  tax  liabil- 
ity, and  any  approximated  interest,  pen- 
alty, costs,  and  prior  liens.  Taxpayers 
would  no  longer  be  totally  at  the  mercy  of 
arbitrary  IRS  decisions  on  discharge  re- 
quests, and  yet  the  IRS  would  still  have 
Xive  authority  to  maintain  a  lien  of  prop- 
erty needed  to  Insure  the  Government's 
eventual  recovery. 

A  final  problem  with  IRS'  use  of  liens 
is  that  it  failed  to  promptly  release  liens 
on  taxpayer  property  once  the  tax  de- 
linquency had  been  fully  paid.  Currently, 
the  Code  authorizes  the  IRS  to  release 
liens  when  the  liability  has  been  satis- 
fied; however,  use  of  that  authority  is 
entirely  discretionary  and  without  guid- 
ance on  how  soon  that  release  should  oc- 
cur. This  bill  would  amend  that  section 
of  the  Code  by  requiring  the  prompt  re- 
lease of  liens  where  the  liability  has  been 
paid. 

Taxpayers  who  had  their  bcuik  ac- 
counts or  accounts  receivable  levied  by 
the  IRS  received  no  notice  of  levy  from 
the  IRS  afterward.  We  propose  to 
amend  the  Code  to  require  the  IRS  to 
send  a  notice  to  the  taxpayer  concur- 
rent with  the  notice  to  the  bank  or  other 
third  party  property  holder.  This  change 
would  not  affect  levies  on  wages. 

Where  the  IRS  and  the  taxpayer  have 
entered  into  an  installment  pay  plan  and 
the  taxpayer  meets  those  terms,  then 
the  IRS  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
precipitously  levy  or  seize  taxpayer  prop- 
erty while  the  agreement  Is  still  in  effect. 

This  biU  would  prohibit  levies  and  sei- 
zures against  the  taxpayer  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  agreement  or  for  as  long  as 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  kept. 

IRS  seizure  of  property  which  has  no 
salable  value  is  forbidden  by  internal 
IRS  guidelines,  yet  "no  equity"  seizures 
have  continued  to  be  used  as  a  way  of 
threatening  and  harassing  taxpayers. 
This  bill  would  impose  a  statutory  pro- 
hibition on  those  seizures  since  IRS'  in- 
ternal policy  has  been  ineffective  in  con- 
trolling this  abuse. 

The  need  for  these  proposed  changes 
has  been  well  documented  in  the  testi- 
mony and  evidence  heard  and  received 
at  the  hearing.  The  Congress  has  con- 
ferred forcible  collection  powers  on  the 
IRS,  including  its  authority  to  summar- 
ily lien,  levy,  or  seize  and  sell  taxpayer 
property.  These  powers  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  IRS  collection  effort  and 
are  necessary  to  insure  that  taxpayers 
will  not  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  Fed- 
eral tax  system.  However,  when  the  use 
of  these  powers  is  abused  or  arbitrarily 
applied,  then  what  was  created  as  a 
necessary  tool  turns  into  a  deadly 
weapon. 

It  seems  timely  then  that  the  Congress 
should  confer  some  protections  on  the 
taxpayers  who  are  otherwise  helpless  In 
the  face  of  IRS  abuses  or  Intentional  vio- 
lations of  its  own  Code,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations. It  Is  for  that  reason  that  this  bill 
also  creates  a  specific  cause  of  action  for 
the  taxpayer  where  the  IRS  knowingly 
violates  the  Code  or  its  procedures  or 
regulations    in    the    following    cases: 
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Where  the  IRS  maintains  excessive 
liens;  where  levies  are  imposed  without 
proper  subsequent  notice  to  the  tax- 
payer; and,  where  taxpayer  property  is 
levied  or  seized  while  the  terms  of  an  in- 
stallment pay  plan  are  in  effect  and  still 
being  met.  Provisions  in  the  Code  which 
prohibit  taxpayer  action  which  impede 
tax  collections  or  assessments  still  re- 
main intact;  this  bill  would  create  a 
cause  of  action  after  the  collection  ac- 
tion has  been  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  1833 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SacnoN  1 .  Release  ok  Dischabge  or  Lien  on 

P«OPE«TT. 

(a)  Manoatobt  Reu:abe. — Subsection  (a) 
of  section  8325  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(relating  to  release  of  Hen)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "may  issue"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall  promptly  issue". 

(b)  Discharge  of  Property.— Paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  6325(b)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  discharge  of  property)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  Pbopertt  in  excess  op  the  liabil- 
rrr. — Upon  request  from  the  taxpayer,  the 
Secretary  shall  promptly  issue  a  certificate 
of  discharge  of  any  part  of  the  property  sub- 
ject to  any  lien  Imposed  under  this  chapter 
If  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  discharge  Is 
legally  feasible  and  that  the  fair  market 
value  of  that  part  of  such  property  remain- 
ing subject  to  the  lien  is  approximately  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  unsatisfied  liabil- 
ity secured  by  such  lien,  plus 

"(B)  the  total  amount  of  all  other  Hens 
which  have  priority  over  such  Hen,  plus 

"(C)  any  Interest,  assessable  penalty,  or 
costs. 

"(2)  Part  patment;  interest  or  the 
Untted  SrATxs  valueless. — 

Upon  request  from  the  taxpayer,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  a  certificate  of  discharge  of 
any  part  of  the  property  subject  to  the  Hen 
where  partial  discharge  Is  legally  feasible  and 
where — 

"(A)  there  is  paid  over  to  the  Secretary  in 
partial  satisfaction  of  the  liability  secured  by 
the  Hen  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, which  shall  not  be  less  than  the  value, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  the  part  to  be  so 
discharged,  or 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determines  at  any  time 
that  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
part  to  be  so  discharged  has  no  value.  In 
determining  the  value  of  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  part  to  be  so  discharged, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  consideration  to  the 
value  of  such  part  and  to  such  Hens  thereof 
as  have  priority  over  the  lien  of  the  United 
States." 

(c)  ErrECTivE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Levt  and  Distraint. 

(a)  Levy  Detined. — Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion S331  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  seizure  and  sale  of  prop- 
erty) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  SEizmiE  AND  Sale  or  Property. — The 
term  'levy'  as  used  in  this  title  includes  the 
power  of  distraint  and  seizure  by  any  means. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  subsection 
(d)  (3),  a  levy  shall  extend  only  to  property 
possessed  and  obligations  existing  at  the  time 
thereof,  and  shall  not  extend  to  property 
which  has  no  value  (other  than  a  value  pecu- 


liar to  the  owner) .  In  any  case  In  which  the 
Secretary  may  levy  upon  property  or  rights 
to  property,  he  may  seize  and  sell  such  prop- 
erty or  rights  to  property  (whether  real  or 
personal,  tangible  or  intangible).". 

(b)  EfTEcnvE  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  levies 
made  on  property  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Notice  or  Lett  to  Taxpatkb  in  Third 
Party  Cases. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  6331  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  levy 
and  distraint)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (g)  and  by  In- 
serting after  subsection  (d)  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(e)  Notice  or  Levy  to  Taxpayer. — In  the 
case  of  property  held  by  a  person  other  than 
the  taxpayer  (other  than  salary  or  wages  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d) ) .  levy  may  t>e  made 
under  subsection  (a)  only  if,  at  the  same 
time  notice  of  levy  is  sent  to  such  person, 
notice  of  levy  is  also  sent  to  the  taxpayer  at 
the  taxpayer's  last  known  address. 

"(f)  Installment  Pay  Plans. — Where  an 
Installment  pay  plan  has  been  entered  Into 
between  the  taxpayer  and  the  Service,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  levy  upon  or  seize  any 
property  or  rights  to  property  belonging  to 
that  taxpayer  for  the  specified  duration  of 
the  agreement,  unless  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment are  violated." 

(b)  ErrEcnvE  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  any 
levy  or  Installment  pay  plan  made  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec  4.  Civil  Action  by  Taxpayer  por  Vio- 
lation or  Certain  Procedures. 

(a)  In  General. — Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
7426  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  civil  actions  by  persons 
other  than  taxpayers)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  ( 1 )  Wrongful  lien  or  levy. — 

"(A)  Action  by  taxpayer. — If  a  Hen  has 
been  imposed,  or  a  levy  made,  on  property, 
the  person  agailnst  whom  the  tax  (with  re- 
spect to  which  such  Hen  or  levy  aroae)  is 
assessed  may  bring  a  civil  action  against  the 
United  Stfttes  in  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  on  a  claim  that  such  Hen  was 
imposed  or  maintained,  or  such  levy  made, 
knowingly  lu  violation  of  the  procedures  pro- 
vided in  sections  6325  or  6331  (or  any  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  such  sections)  or 
knowingly  in  violation  of  any  agreement  en- 
tered Into  between  the  Secretary  and  such 
person.  Such  action  may  be  brought  without 
regard  to  whether  such  property  has  been 
surrendered  to,  or  sold  by,  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  Action  by  third  party. — If  a  levy 
has  been  made  on  property  or  property  has 
been  sold  pursuant  to  a  levy,  any  f>erson 
other  than  the  person  against  whom  the  tax 
with  respect  to  which  such  levy  arose  Is 
assessed)  who  claims  an  interest  in  or  Hen 
on  such  property  and  that  such  property  was 
wrongfully  levied  upon  may  bring  a  civil 
action  against  the  United  States  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States.  Such  action  may 
be  brought  without  regard  to  whether  such 
property  has  been  surrendered  to  or  sold  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(C)  Wrongful  lein  or  levy  action  by 
TAXPAYER. — The  district  court  shall  have  iu- 
risdlctlon  to  grant  whatever  form  of  relief 
may  be  appropriate  under  the  circumstances 
in  a  cause  of  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (a>  (1)  (A)."." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  7426  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)   by  striking  out  the  heading  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  7426.  Civil  Actions  Relating  to  Col- 
lection OF  Tax.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  76  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 


striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
7426  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing :  * 
"Sec.  7426.  Civil  actions  relating  to  the  col- 
lection of  tax.". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6632  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  periods  of  limitations  on 
suits)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  levy"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Hen. 
the  levy.",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  caption  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Surra  Reuming  to  Collection  or 
Tax. — ". 

(4)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  6503  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  suspension  of  running  of 
period  of  limitation)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "of  a  third  party",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  Third  Party"  in 
the  caption  thereof. 

(C)  ErrEcnvE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.S 


By  Mr.  BENT8EN: 
S.  1833.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  regulatory 
burden;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs.  /^ 

regulatory     B<qU>EN     REDUCTION     ACT 

•  Mr.  BENTSENT^Mr.  President,  most 
voters  and  taxpayirs  look  on  Washing- 
ton as-s-eitsLoLmirrors.  where  enormous 
quancities  of  smoke  are  generated  but 
little*  substance.  Well,  more  often  than 
not^ihat  perception  is  right. 

JTake  the  issue  of  regulatory  reform, 
for  example.  That  word  has  cut  through 
the  media  and  Congress  like  a  buzzsaw 
through  bamboo.  Expectations  were  cre- 
ated over  the  past  several  years  that  the 
web  of  sticky  sometimes  incomprehensi- 
ble redtape  woven  by  Government 
around  our  society  would  be  slashed 
away.  We  were  all  going  to  wake  up  one 
morning  to  find  the  cavalry  had  routed 
the  bureaucrats  and  chased  them — with 
spools  of  tape  and  paper  flj'ing  all 
about — perhaps  overseas  to  bedevil  our 
trading  competitors. 

The  cavalry  would  be  flying  banners 
emblazoned  with  tiny  scissors  spelling 
out  "Executive  Order  12044,"  and  the 
date  "March  23,  1978,"  or  "Executive  Or- 
der 12291,"  and  the  date  "February  17, 
1981,"  to  memorialize  famous  battles  in 
the  war  on  redtape.  Well,  I  have  not  seen 
the  cavalry  come  over  the  rise  yet. 

I  believe  I  share  the  growing  frustra- 
tion that  many  of  my  colleagues  and  es- 
pecially our  citizens  feel  with  the  dilatory 
or  nonexistent  pace  of  efforts  to  slash 
the  burden  of  Federal  regulations.  The 
issue  of  reducing  the  burden  of  Federal 
paperwork  and  regiUations  is  a  nonparti- 
san one. 

Many  Republicans  heartily  supported 
the  Democratic  House  and  Senate  last 
year  in  enacting  two  major  laws  ex- 
pressly designed  to  systematically  attack 
our  regulatory  burden. 

The  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  pro- 
vides the  administration  with  the  tools 
it  needs  to  bring  the  rampaging  burden 
of  Federal  forms  and  data  solicitations 
under  control. 

The  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act.  also 
passed  last  year,  explicitly  established 
the  principle  for  all  Federal  rulemakers 
that  rules  and  regulations  for  small  busi- 
ness pust  be  simple  and  less  complex 
than  rules  for  larger  firms. 
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,  notkm  of  "two-tiering"  Federal 

regiilations  is  only  an  interim  step  to  my 
mind,  because  we  must  move  as  quickly 
as  we  can  to  make  all  Federal  regula- 
tions simple.  This  law  acknowledged  the 
particularly  heavy  burden  which  Federal 
regulations  impose  on  smaller  enter- 
prises, which  typically  have  fewer  re- 
serves, smaller  profit  margins,  and  less 
ability  to  pass  on  regulatory  costs  to 
custon^ers  than  larger  firms. 

KEG^I-ATOBT    KLXXLT  AND   THE    RECESSION 

Nev^r  was  the  need  for  quick  action  on 
regxilaiory  relief  greater  than  it  is  today. 
The  d^dly  duo  of  high  interest  rates  and 
recessions  are  stalking  Main  Street  and 
rural  America  with  a  vengeance.  Small 
businete,  farmers,  and  ranchers  are  truly 
becoming  an  endangered  species  as  they 
are  stretched  tighter  and  tigher  between 
excessive  interest  costs — far  above  the  17 
percent  prime  rate — and  weak  demand. 

Our  farmers  and  ranchers  face  an  ad- 
ditional burden  as  a  result  of  weak  com- 
modity prices.  Many  are  being  pressed 
and  further  into  debt  and  face 
Ible  decision  of  either  closing 
srs  or  putting  their  personal  as- 
|ich  as  homes,  up  as  collateral  in 
[>f  weathering  the  rec&ssion. 

The 'burden  played  by  Federal  paper- 
work ahd  regulations  in  this  drama  is  not 
a  min*r  one.  Yet,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 9tiU  has  little  idea  of  which  regu- 
lations fall  most  heavily  on  our  small 
businesses,  farmers,  tmd  ranchers,  much 
less  wliat  their  actual  burden  is. 

It  is  ia  tragically  absurd  situation.  The 
Federal  Government  is  pushing  these  key 
economic  sectors  into  bankruptcy  court. 
Yet,  it  tias  no  idea  why  or  how  to  prevent 
It. 

My  t  111,  the  Regulatory  Burden  Reduc- 
tion A:t,  Is  designed  to  tell  "why"  and 
"how."i  and  get  the  Government  off  the 
backs  lof  small  business,  farmers,  and 
ranches  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  will 
push  s^all  business,  farmers,  and  ranch- 
ers tojthe  front  of  the  regiilatory  relief 
line.  Tpey  will  be  the  first  group  targeted 
for  gei  eral  regxilatory  reduction. 

XXPLANATION   OP   BILL 

The  Regulatory  Burden  Reduction  Act 
has  two  provisions. 

First  it  requires  the  President  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  all  major  rules  and 
papen»ork  requirements  which  are  im- 
posed l)y  any  Federal  agency  on  farmers, 
ranchek-s,  or  small  business.  He  is  re- 
quired [to  collect  that  data  annually  and 
provld*  it  in  a  report  to  Congress  no  later 
than  January  31  of  each  year. 

Aftei  all  the  years  of  rhetoric  and 
smoke,  we  still  have  no  precise  estimate 
of  theiimpact  of  Federal  regulation  on 
our  private  sector,  not  to  mention  im- 
portant sectors  such  as  agriculture  or 
small  business. 

In  fiict,  the  only  estimate  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by.  then  professor,  Murray 
Weidenbaum  before  a  hearing  I  chaired 
in  1979  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. Hi  projected  a  regulatory  burden 
then  of  $100  billion.  Professor  Weiden- 
baum has  become  the  chairman  of  the 
Presid^t's  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers. Bi|t  his  old  estimate  is  still  the  only 
one  wa  have. 


My  bill  will  put  an  end  to  the  mystery 
of  regulatory  burdens  on  farms,  ranches, 
and  small  business.  We  wUl  know  each 
year  what  that  burden  is  and  will  know 
which  regulations  account  for  that  bur- 
den, as  well. 

My  bill  also  requires  the  President  to 
come  up  with  estimates  for  the  bene- 
fits of  these  regulations  so  that  Congress 
can  begin  the  hard  task  of  improving 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  these  regula- 
tions. 

The  second  component  of  my  bill  re- 
quires each  Federal  agency  head  to  re- 
duce the  biu-den  of  its  major  rules  and 
paperwork  requirements  on  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  small  business  by  25  per- 
cent over  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  This 
provision  exc>ands  a  provision  of  the 
Paperwork  Reductions  Act  which  man- 
dates a  similar  slash  in  the  burden  of 
Federal  paperwork  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1983. 

My  25  percent  burden  reduction  is  a 
mandate  for  Federal  agencies  to  get  off 
their  duffs  and  start  the  hard  work  of 
meeting  regulatory  objectives  more  eflB- 
ciently.  It  will  light  a  fire  under  their 
feet.  They  will  have  a  clear  and  simple 
target  and  timetable  for  reducing  regu- 
lations bedeviling  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
small  business. 

My  act  sets  forth  a  major  challenge 
to  Federal  agencies.  It  is  a  challenge, 
however,  which  they  must  confront.  And 
it  is  a  challenge  which  I  believe  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
President  will  welcome,  as  well.  It  will 
put  the  full  force  of  the  law  in  their 
hands  in  dealing  with  the  Federal  tangle 
of  redtape. 

Let  me  close  by  noting,  Mr.  President, 
the  excellent  job  done  by  the  Senate 
Governmental  Affairs  and  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committees  in  crafting  the  Regu- 
latory Reform  Act,  S.  1080,  soon  to  come 
before  the  Senate  for  floor  action.  They 
have  been  diligently  drafting  this  bill  to 
establish,  once  and  for  all.  a  regulatory 
reform,  review,  and  reduction  system 
for  the  Federal  Government. 

It  will  be  a  linchpin  of  our  efforts  to 
improve  the  cost  effectiveness  of  Federal 
redtape  and  Senators  Laxalt,  Roth, 
Leaht,  and  Eagleton  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent job. 

In  addition,  provisions  by  Senator 
DxntENBERGER  have  insured  that  the  task 
of  identifying  and  reducmg  the  entire 
Federal  regulatory  burden  will  be  a  key 
component  of  the  Regulatory  Reduction 
Act.  And  he  deserves  recognition  and 
congratulations  for  that  success. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  my  bill,  the  Regulatory  Bur- 
den Reduction  Act,  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  1833 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  ol 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Th»t  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Regulatory  Burden 
Reduction  Act." 
Sec.  2.  DEViNmoNS. 

(A)  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "agency"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
provided  by  section  651(1)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code; 


(2)  "major  rule"— 

"(A)  (1)  means  a  rule  ye  a  group  of  closely 
related  rules  that  the  agency,  or  the  Presi- 
dent, reasonably  determines  Is  likely  to  have 
an  annual  effect  on  the  economy  of  tlOO,- 
000,000  or  more  In  direct  or  Indirect  enforce- 
ment and  compliance  costs; 

"(11)  but  does  not  mean — 

"(a)  a  rule  of  particular  applicability  that 
approves  or  prescribes  for  the  future  rates, 
wages,  prices,  services,  or  allowances  there- 
for, corporate,  or  flnanclal  structures,  re- 
organisations, mergers,  or  acquisitions  there- 
of, or  accounting  practices  or  disclosures 
bearing  on  any  of  the  roregolng,  or  a  rule 
that  Involves  the  internal  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States;  or 

"(b)  a  rule  that  authorizes  the  Introduc- 
tion Into  commerce  or  recognizes  the  mar- 
ketable status  of  a  product  or  service  that, 
pursuant  to  statute,  could  not  lawfuUy  be 
Introduced  Into  commerce  or  marketed  In 
the  absence  of  the  rule:  and 

"(B)  means  a  rule  or  a  group  of  closely 
related  rules  that  Is  otherwise  designated  a 
major  rule  by  the  agency  proposing  the  rule, 
or  Is  so  designated  by  the  President,  on  the 
ground  that  the  propossd  rule  Is  likely  to 
result  In — 

"(1)  a  substantial  increase  in  costs  or  prices 
for  wage  earners,  consumers.  Individual  In- 
dustries, nonprofit  organizations.  Federal. 
State,  or  local  government  agencies,  or  geo- 
graphic regions; 

"(11)  significant  adverse  effects  on  compe- 
tition, employment.  Investment,  productiv- 
lity.  Innovation,  the  environment,  public 
health  or  safety,  or  the  ability  of  enterprises 
whose  principal  places  of  business  are  in 
the  United  States  to  compete  In  domestic  or 
export  markets; 

(3)  "benefit"  or  "benefits"  means  the  rea- 
sonably Identifiable  significant  benefits  and 
beneficial  effects,  Including  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  effects,  expected  to  re- 
sult directly  or  indirectly  from  implemen- 
tation of  a  rule  or  an  alternative  to  a  rule; 

(4)  "compliance  cost"  means  the  reason- 
ably identifiable  significant  costs  and  ad- 
verse effects,  including  social  and  economic 
costs  and  effects,  expected  to  result  directly 
or  indirectly  from  implementation  of  a 
major  rule  or  an  alternative  to  a  malor  rule; 

(5)  "small  business"  means  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  as  defined  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
under  section  2  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(72  Stat.  384,  as  amended:  16  U.S.C.  632); 

(6)  "collection  of  data"  means  the  ob- 
taining or  soliciting  of  facts  or  opinions  by 
an  agency  through  the  use  of  written  report 
forms,  application  forms,  schedules,  ques- 
tionnaires, reporting  or  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements, or  other  similar  methods,  call- 
ing for  either — 

"(A)  answers  to  identical  questions  posed 
to,  or  identical  reporting  or  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  imposed  on,  ten  or  more 
persons,  other  than  agencies,  instrumental- 
ities, or  employees  of  the  United  States:  or 

"(B)  answers  to  questions  posed  to  agen- 
cies, instrumentalities,  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  which  are  to  be  used  for  gen- 
eral statistical  purposes; 

(7)  "Independent  regulatory  agency" 
means  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Comml«slon,  the  Mine  Enforcement 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Nuclear 
P.egu'atory  f^oirmls'lon.  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission,  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  the  Securities  and 
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Exchange  Commission,  and  any  other  similar 
agency  designated  by  statute  as  a  Federal 
independent  regulatory  agency  or  commis- 
sion; 
Sec.  3.  REOtrcnoN  in  Bttrden  or  Reouiation. 

(A)  By  October  1,  1963,  the  head  of  each 
agency  and  independent  regulatory  agency 
shall  reduce  by  26  percent  the  compliance 
cost  which  existed  on  October  1,  1981,  on 
small  business,  farms,  and  ranches  of  major 
rules  and  collection  of  data  of  that  agency 
or  Independent  regulatory  agency. 

(B)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  Con- 
gress by  October  1,  1982,  and  October  1,  1983, 
a  report  on  the  progress  made  by  each 
agency  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  In 
carrying  out  subsection  (A) . 

Sec.  4.  Regulatobt  Burden  Anntjai.  Repoet. 

(A)  Not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  the  President  shall  transmit  to  Con- 
gress a  report.  The  report  shall  Include  an 
estimate  of  the  benefits  and  compliance  cost 
on  small  buslncEs.  farms,  and  ranches  of 
major  rules  and  collection  of  data — 

( 1 )  issued  or  in  effect  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year;  and 

(2)  which  will  be  in  effect  during  the 
current  calendar  year; 

(B)  The  report  issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (A)  shall  include  benefit  and  compli- 
ance cost  estimates  for  each  agency  and  for 
each  independent  regulatory  agency.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Durenberger)  : 
S.  1834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a 
dividend  paid  by  a  corporation  directly 
to  certain  charitable  organizations  at 
the  direction  of  a  shareholder  shall  be 
treated  as  a  charitable  contribution  of 
the  corporation,  and  to  exclude  such  div- 
idend from  the  income  of  such  share- 
holder; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SHASEHOLDER     DIVIDENDS     PAID     TO     CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  that  should  lead 
to  an  increase  in  corporate  contributions 
to  charity.  The  idea  for  the  bill  came 
from  Robert  Sproull,  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Rochester.  Mr.  Sproull 
calls  it  "a  modest  proposal  for  efficient 
charitable  giving."  But  it  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  is  an  ambitious  and  imagi- 
native plan  to  give  every  shareholder  in 
a  corporation  an  Incentive  to  donate  one 
or  more  dividends  a  year  to  charity,  and 
for  the  corporation  to  match  the  divi- 
dends with  an  additional  contribution  of 
its  own. 

The  president  called  recently  on  Amer- 
icans to  embrace  a  spirit  of  voluntarism, 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  education,  medical  research,  job 
training  and  other  basic  programs.  Vol- 
untarism will  help.  But  the  missing  Fed- 
eral support  will  be  replaced  only  if  our 
public  policies  also  foster  and  stimulate 
philanthropy.  Charitable  giving,  as  a 
percentage  of  personal  income,  declined 
from  1.99  percent  in  1970  to  1.84  percent 
in  1980.  As  each  one-hundredth  of  1  per- 
cent of  personal  income  is  equal  to  ap- 
proximately $200  million,  this  decline 
means  that  annual  giving  is  now  almost 
$3  billion  less  than  it  would  be  if  the  level 
of  giving  of  just  a  decade  ago  had  been 
maintained. 

The  bill  amends  the  Federal  Tax  Code. 
Any  shareholder  in  a  corporation  would 
be  free  to  direct  the  corporation  to  pay 
one  or  more  of  his  quarterly  dividends 


each  year  to  a  section  501(c)  (3)  organi- 
zation. The  organization  could  be  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  United  Way,  a  local 
public  television  station,  or  a  private  col- 
lege or  university.  The  list  is  practically 
endless.  However,  the  corporation  could 
restrict  the  option  In  any  way  it  chooses. 
For  example,  It  could  require  that  divi- 
dends go  only  to  the  local  muscular  dls- 
trophy  campaign. 

A  shareholder  who  forgoes  a  dividend 
would  not  be  considered  to  have  con- 
structively received  the  dividend.  He 
would  not  pay  taxes  on  It. 

MeanwhQe,  the  charity  would  receive 
not  only  the  dividend,  but  also  the  Fed- 
eral taxes  that  the  corporation  paid  on 
the  earnings  that  produced  the  dividend. 
Suppose  the  dividend  is  $1  and  the  cor- 
poration is  in  the  46  percent  tax  bracket. 
How  much  does  the  charity  receive?  The 
question  to  ask  is  how  much  did  the 
corporation  have  to  have  in  pretax  earn- 
ings to  produce  a  dividend — after  taxes — 
of  $1.  The  answer  is  $1.85.  One  divides 
the  dividend  by  1  minus  the  corpora- 
tion's marginal  tax  rate.  In  the  example, 
the  fraction  is  $l/(l-.46). 

The  bill  seems  needlessly  complicated 
in  at  least  one  place.  Instead  of  using 
the  simple  phrase  "marginal  tax  rate" 
as  I  have — a  corporation  divides  the  div- 
idend by  1  minus  its  marginal  tax 
rate— the  bill  says  "the  rate  of  tax  for 
the  highest  rate  bracket  under  section 
11(b)  which  is  applicable  to  the  taxable 
income  of  the  corporation  (determined 
without  regard  to  any  payment  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  (B) )."  Tliere  is  a  rea- 
son for  this.  Since  the  corporation  would 
be  allowed  a  tax  deduction  e-ch  time 
it  pays  a  dividend  to  charity,  its  tax 
bracket  could  change.  Thus,  the  question 
arises:  What  marginal  tax  rate  should 
the  corporation  plug  into  the  formula? 
The  answer  is  it  should  use  the  marginal 
rate  it  would  have  used  had  no  share- 
holder turned  back  a  dividend. 

Another  point:  A  corporation  that 
makes  a  contribution  of  $1.85  to  charity 
would  receive  a  taix  deduction  for  $1.85. 
So,  in  effect  what  the  bill  does  is  allow 
a  corporation  to  make  a  charitable  con- 
tribution from  its  pre-tax  earnings. 

Finally,  any  charity  that  owns  stock  in 
a  corporation  would  not  be  deemed  to 
have  received  taxable,  imrelated  income 
if  it  forgoes  a  dividend  and  takes  a  con- 
tribution from  the  corporation,  instead. 
Under  current  law,  a  charity  is  taxed  on 
income  it  receives  from  business  enter- 
prises that  are  unrelated  to  the  charity's 
exempt  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  items  be  printed  in  the 
Record:  the  bill  and  an  article  by  Rob- 
ert Sproull  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows* j- 

sri834 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Dividends  Paid  Directly  to  Cer- 
tain     Charitable      Organiza- 
tions AT  THE  Direction  or  a 
Shareholder. 

(a)  treatment  of  certain  dividends  as 
Chautabuc  Contributions  of  the  Corpora- 


tion.— Section  170  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  charitable  contribu- 
tions and  gifts)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subaectlons  (j)  and  (k)  as  subsections  (k) 
and  (1),  respectively,  and  Inserting  after 
subsection  (1)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  DrviDEHD  Payments. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — If — 

"(A)  a  shareholder  to  whcMn  a  dividend  Is 
payable  directs  the  corporation  to  pay  sucii 
dividend  to  an  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 601(c)  (3),  and 

"(B)  In  lieu  of  paying  such  dividend  to 
such  shareholder,  the  corporation  pays  the 
qualified  contribution  amount  directly  to 
such  organization, 

then  an  amount  equal  to  the  qualified  con- 
tribution amount  shall  be  treated,  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  as  a  chariuble  con- 
tribution of  the  corporation  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  dividend  is 
declared. 

"(2)     QUALIFIH)    contribution   AMOUNT    DE- 

riNED. — For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  term  'qualified  con- 
tribution amount'  means,  with  respect  to  a 
dividend  of  a  corporation,  an  amount  equal 


"(1)  the  amount  of  such  dividend,  divided 

by 

"(11)  the  qualified  rate  applicable  to  euch 
corporation. 

"(B)  Qualified  rate. — ^For  ptirposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'qualified  rate' 
means  the  excess  of — 

"(1),  over 

"(11)  the  rate  of  tax  for  the  hlgheet  rate 
bracket  under  section  11  (b)  which  is  appli- 
cable to  the  taxable  Income  of  the  corpora- 
tion (determined  without  regard  to  any  pay- 
ment described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  (B) ) . 

"(3)  Contribution  of  tax  reduction. — ^No 
amount  other  than  the  qualified  contribu- 
tion amount  shall  be  taken  Into  account 
under  subsection  (a)  as  a  charitable  con- 
tribution of  the  corporation  with  respect  to 
any  portion  of  the  payment  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  (B). 

"(4)  Contribution  of  shareholder. — 
Neither  the  amount  of  the  dividend  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(A)  nor  any  por- 
tion of  the  payment  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  (B)  shall  be  treated,  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  as  a  charitable  contribution  of 
the  shareholder  to  whom  such  dividend  was 
payable.". 

(b)  Exclusion  of  Dividends  Pato  Dihectxt 
TO  A  Charitable  Organization  From  the  In- 
come  of   the  Shareholder. — 

( 1 )  In  general. — Part  ni  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  such  Oode  (relating  to  Items 
specifically  excluded  from  groes  Income)  la 
amended  by  redesignating  section  130  as 
section  131  and  inserting  after  section  128 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  130.  DivroENDs  Paid  Dirsctlt  to  C^- 

TAIN  CHARltABLE  OBGANHSATIONB. 

— nie  gross  Income  of  a  shareholder  does 
not  include  the  amount  of  any  dlvldead  pay- 
able to  such  shareholder  If,  at  the  direction 
of  such  shareholder,  the  corporation  pay« 
the  qualified  contribution  amount  (within 
the  meaning  of  secOon  170(j)(3))  to  an 
organization  described  in  section  601(c) 
(3).". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment. — The  taMe 
of  sections  for  part  in  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  Item  relating  to  section  130 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  130.  Dividends  paid  directly  to  certain 

charitable  organizations. 
"Sec.  131.  CroBS  references  to  other  Acts.". 
SBC.  2.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1961. 
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W«ll   StT«et   Jo\imal,   March   4. 
1961] 
PaoposAL  roB  t^ncizwr  CRAarxABLE 

Oivnto 
(By  Robert  L.  Sproxill) 

Voluntkry  support  of  America's  scrvlc*  In- 
•tttutionl  Is  needed  now  more  than  ever  be- 
fore: Th*  United  Ways  and  churchea,  the 
^rt  r^\^^■J^(f^  nnd  orchestras,  the  collages  and 
unlversttlea  all  require  additional  support  to 
maintain.] the  quality  of  their  programs.  Moat 
s~.  ^j.j  lii<kiu  ior  federal  dollars.  But  the 
tortuous  ^nd  Inefficient  route  of  federal  tax- 
ation, leflslatlve  action,  program  manage- 
ment, pr(>po8al  writing,  waiting  and  (for  the 
lucky)  auditing  is  increasingly  frustrating. 
Direct,  vAluntary  support  of  charltaWa  In- 
stltutloni  by  Individuals,  foundations  and 
corporations  Is  thus  much  In  the  public  In- 
terest add  Is  appropriately  recognized  as 
such  by  ihe  tax  laws. 

Individuals  and  foundations,  however  gen- 
erotis  spirited,  cannot  do  the  Job  alone  For 
example,  although  a  decade  ago  foundations 
gave  to  higher  education  twice  as  much  each 
year  as  cc^rporatlons.  In  1979  corporation  giv- 
ing excelled  that  oif  foundations.  I  need  not 
dwell  on  I  he  limitations  experienced  by  Indi- 
viduals. «  ho  find  It  difficult  enough  to  save, 
much  lesi  to  give.  And  one  of  the  damaging 
results  of  the  difficulty  of  eavlng  Is  that  very 
few  new  foundations  are  being  created  from 
individuals'  lifetime  savings.  Corporations 
thus  play  a  central  role. 

Giving  by  corporations  is  even  more  effl- 
icent  than  giving  by  individuals  in  one  lim- 
ited but  very  interesting  sense.  Moet  indi- 
viduals V  ho  give  substantial  amounts  to 
charitable  groups  also  own  common  stock 
in  corporations.  The  corporations  can  use 
pre-tax  d(  liars  for  giving,  and  the  Individual 
gives  befo  re  his  personal  income  tax.  But  for 
the  Indlvllual  with  appreciable  income  from 
common  a  tock  dividends,  he  is  In  effect  doing 
his  giving  after  the  corporation  Income  tax 
has  been  taken  out.  Direct-corporate  giving 
Is  thus  mpre  efficient. 

This  line  of  Eu-gument  suggests  a  more  effl- 
Icent  comi  lination  of  the  corporate  and  share- 
holder gli  ing,  an  extension  of  the  employe 
matching'  gift  concept.  Suppose  I  am  a  share- 
holder wt:o  receives  several  hundred  dollars 
a  year  in  dividends  from  Xerox  Corp.  and 
suppose  I  have  been  giving  $100  a  year  to 
the  University  of  RoOhester  (to  pick  an  in- 
stitution It  random).  Suppose  I  were  given 
Instead  tl  le  option  of  requesting  Xerox  to 
pay  me  1100  less  in  dividends  and  asking 
Xerox  to  vrite  a  check  to  the  university  for 
»200.  How  do  we  stand? 

First,  me:  If  I  itemized  deductions  on  my 
income  tax,  I  am  left  exactly  as  before:  if 
I  do  not  1'  emize,  I  am  a  little  ahead.  Second. 
Xerox:  Tt  ey  have  paid  $100  less  to  me,  $100 
less  to  the  ntS  (for  simplicity  I  assume  a 
50  percent  tax  rate  level)  and  $200  more  to 
the  univei  sitv:  they  are  left  exactly  as  before. 
The  big  d  fference  is  that  my  gift  is  having 
twice  as  n  luch  effect  to  produce  quality  edu- 
cation at  the  university  (obviously  at  the 
expense  of  the  IRS  and  its  circuitous  route 
to  make  tilings  happen). 

Of  course  this  procedure  could  be 
"trimmed  up"  to  use  actual  tax  rates.  It  could 
be  limlt»^  in  any  way  the  corooratlon  chose, 
but  Umltl  Qg  to  one  quarterly  dividend  per 
year  wouM  assure  in  most  corporations  that 
their  givlitc  did  not  exceed  the  5  percent 
maximum  Further,  limiting  each  sharehold- 
er to  use  of  only  a  full  Quarterly  dividend 
and  only  one  charitable  "target"  each 
year  woull  minimize  paperwork  (which  in 
any  case  fchould  be  less  than  the  dividend 
re-investnient  options  offered  by  many  cor- 
porations). 

This  pnroosal  se«>ms  to  flv  In  the  face  of 
IRS  rules  f  nd  possibly  of  SBC  rules,  but  It  Is 
not  obvious  why  it  should.  (I  realize,  of 
course.  th$t  loelc  is  not  a  good  guide  in  this 
dark  forest.)  When  corporations  offer  to  their 


employes  the  privilege  of  having  their  chari- 
table gifts  matched  by  pre-tax  corporate  gifts, 
the  latter  are  not  called  "constructive  re- 
eclpt  of  income."  The  employee  In  effect  con- 
stitute an  Invisible  committee  which  directs 
some  of  the  corporation's  giving.  As  a  com- 
mittee, t>hey  have  two  enormous  advantages 
over  most  committees:  1)  they  never  meet: 
2)  their  votes  are  proportional  to  their  own 
willingness  to  be  generous  and  are  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  gooey  rhetoric  that  moves 
the  usual  committee. 

This  proposal  merely  extends  to  sharehold- 
ers the  privileges  already  granted  to  employ- 
es by  those  corporations  with  matching 
gift  programs.  The  Invisible  committee  of 
shareholders  could  be  expected  to  be  at  least 
as  wise  and  as  pure  in  the  eyes  of  t)be  IRS 
as  employes.  There  Is  no  gain  to  the  share- 
holder from  the  dividend  he  did  not  receive 
any  more  than  there  is  to  the  employe  who 
directs  the  corporate  matching  gift. 

Since  it  costs  the  corporation  nothing  (ex- 
cept the  paperwork),  shareholders  who  do 
not  choose  to  use  the  option  are  in  no  way 
disadvantaged.  There  might  even  be  two  ami- 
able side  efTects.  First,  this  form  of  share- 
holder participation  is.  In  a  small  way.  a  con- 
tribution to  "corporate  democracy."  with  only 
beneficial  results,  unlike  the  mischievous 
"ego  trips"  of  holders  of  handfuls  of  shares 
who  sometimes  dominate  annual  meetings  In 
the  name  of  "corporate  democracy."  Second, 
since  there  are  large  numbers  of  shareholders 
who  wish  "to  make  things  happen"  in  chari- 
table institutions,  offering  this  option  to  Its 
shareholders  ought,  at  least  in  a  small  way. 
to  enhance  the  price  of  a  corporation's  stock. 

This  proposal  seems  to  fit  squarely  within 
the  spirit  of  tax  and  securities  legislation: 
No  Individual  or  corporation  receives  any  un- 
taxed benefit;  the  only  gain  is  to  601(c) 3 
organizations,  and  it  Is  acknowledged  public 
policy  that  tax  rules  should  bsneflt  them. 
All  shareholders  are  treated  alike. 

Nevertheless,  the  accountants  I  have  con- 
sulted believe  that  under  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  specifically  Section  61.  the  share- 
holder would  be  taxed  on  the  dividend  he 
did  not  receive.  Sections  101  through  138 
of  the  Code  already  Include  many  exceptions 
to  Section  61.  presumably  all  for  worOhy  pur- 
poses. I  should  like  to  urge  an  additional 
exception  for  this  proposal  to  make  corporate 
giving  more  efficient. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1836  A  bill  to  remove  the  limitations 
on  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
to  borrow  from  the  Treasury;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

DEPABTMXNT  OF  TaXASTTBT  LOAN  AUTHOBITT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  to  borrow,  without  limit, 
from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  FDIC  has  $12.1  billion  in  its  insur- 
ance fund,  and  the  ability  to  borrow  an- 
other $3  billion  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  PSLIC  fund  is  smaller: 
only  $6.8  billion,  with  $750  mUlion  In  bor- 
rowing authority. 

Both  insurance  funds  are  ably  man- 
aged, and  should  be  adequate  to  handle 
a  string  of  bank  failures  or  even  a  worse 
emergency.  Nevertheless,  the  size  of  the 
funds  in  relation  to  total  deposits  does 
not  inspire  public  confidence.  Consider 
these  statistics:  There  are  3.800  savings 
and  loan  associations  in  the  United 
States,  with  roughly  $465  billion  in  in- 


sured deposits.  Four  in  five  are  losing 
money.  At  least  1  in  20  is  reported  to  be 
on  a  danger  list  kept  by  Richard  Pratt, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  That  proportion  could 
represent  as  much  as  $23  billion  in 
deposits — more  than  three  times  the 
value  of  the  FSLIC  insurance  fund. 

Meanwhile,  the  FDIC  insures  deposits 
of  $948.7  billion.  Between  15  and  16  per- 
cent, or  over  $140  billion,  are  deposits 
with  mutual  savings  banks,  which  have 
invested  heavily  over  the  years  in  resi- 
dential mortgages  and  which  have  the 
same  problems  as  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. The  FDIC  insurance  fund  is 
worth  only  $15  billion.  Including  what  the 
agency  can  borrow  from  the  Treasury. 

Obviously,  these  figures  exaggerate  the 
danger  to  the  public.  The  Greenwich 
Saving  Bank,  which  came  close  to  filing 
last  week,  was  a  huge  bank,  with  over  $2 
billion  in  deposits,  but  the  loss  to  the 
FDIC  was  only  $185  million.  That  is  what 
the  agency  paid  to  induce  two  other  sav- 
ings banks  to  merge  with  the  Greenwich. 

But  it  is  the  perception  of  the  public 
that  matters.  The  law  says  the  FDIC  and 
the  FSLIC  shall  reimburse  depositors — 
UD  to  $100,000  per  account — whenever  aa. 
insured  bank  or  savings  association  closes 
because  of  insolvency.  The  law  does  not 
say  what  happens  if  the  insurance  funds 
run  out  of  cash.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
we  should  let  this  worry  anyone.  My  bill 
merely  makes  clear  that  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  Federal  Government 
stands  behind  our  promise  to  Insure  bank 
accounts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

s.  1836 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  14  of  the  Federal  Deooslt  Insurance 
Act  (12  use.  1824)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ".  not  exceeding  in  the  agere^ate  $3,000,- 
000.000  outstanding  at  any  one  time". 

(b)  Section  402(1)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  use.  1725(1))  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  not  exceeding  In  the  aeerewte 
$750,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one  time". 


By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DoLF,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Inoute, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 

HUDDLESTON,       Mr.       MOYNIHAN, 

Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 

OOLDWATER,    Mr.    QuA-yLE,    Mr. 

Sasser,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Mel- 

cnER,  Mr.  Ea'-leton,  Mr.  Exon, 

Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Schhitt,   Mr. 

Levtn,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 

Denton,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Mur- 

KowsKi,  Mr.  Dcrknberoer,  Mr. 

Armstrong,     Mr.     Luoar,     Mr. 

Andrews,      Mr.      Tower,     Mr. 

Bauctts.  and  Mr.  Wallop)  : 
S.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing and  requesting  the  President  to 
procla'm  "National  Disabled  Veterans 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatakawa  on 
this  legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Mo'tnihan,  Mr. 

DeConcini,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 

Hayakawa,    Mr.    Bradley,    Mr. 

Kasten,  Mr.   HuDDLESTON,  Mr. 

Stevens,     Mr.     Kennedy,     Mr. 

Eagleton,  Mrs.  Kassebatjm,  Mr. 

Randolph,    Mr.    Tsongas,    Mr. 

Levin,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Stennis, 

Mr.     Garn,     Mr.     Dixon,     Mr. 

Domenici,  Mr.  Forb,  Mr.  Symms, 

Mr.    NicKLES.    Mr.    Roth,    Mr. 

Humphrey,   Mr.   Bentsen.   Mr. 

Heinz,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Melcher, 

Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr. 

Cohen,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 

Mathias)  : 
S.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing and  directing  the  President  to  pro- 
vide for  the  playing  of  taps  at  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial,  Washington, 
D.C;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

FLATINC    OF    TAPS    AT    VHTNAM    VETEKANS 
MEMORIAL 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President^,  to- 
morrow Is  Veterans  Day.  In  September, 
a  memorial  was  dedicated  In  South  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  to  the  Sons  of  South  Boston 
who  died  serving  their  country  in  Viet- 
nam. An  inscription  on  the  memorial 
reads,  "If  you  forget  my  death,  then  I 
died  in  vain." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that  we 
not  forget  the  sacrifice  of  the  more  than 
57,000  Americans  who  died  in  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

In  1980,  Congress  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  a  memorial  in  honor  and 
recognition  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  United  States  who  served  in  Vlet- 
najn.  Since  that  time  a  memorial  design 
has  been  chosen,  and  efforts  are  under- 
way to  raise  the  funds  needed  to  build 
the  memorial.  All  of  the  funds  to  con- 
struct the  memorial  will  be  provided  by 
private  donors.  The  yeoman's  work  of 
raising  these  funds  is  being  carried  out 
by  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
F^lnd,  under  the  leadership  of  Jan 
Scruggs,  who  spearheaded  the  effort  to 
establish  the  memorial.  The  memorial 
will  be  constructed  in  Constitution  Gar- 
dens, near  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and 
will  bear  the  name  of  each  of  the  57,661 
Americans— 1.394  of  them  from  my  home 
State  of  Missouri— who  died  in  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Today,  together  with  several  of  my 
colleagues,  I  am  Introducing  a  joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  and  directing  the 
President  to  provide  for  the  plajring  of 
taps  at  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
each  evening  at  sunset,  forever. 

The  suggestion  that  taps  be  played  at 
the  memorial  was  first  brought  to  my 
attention  some  time  ago  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Washington  Star.  That 
letter,  written  by  two  Vietnam  vet- 
erans— Van  Davidson.  Jr.,  and  Clarence 
D.  Long  in — eloquently  argued  far  the 
playing  of  taps  at  the  memorial.  The 
ceremony,  they  said,  would  represent  an 
important  effort  by  the  American  peo- 
ple to  help  their  sons  rest  in  peace.  It 
will.  And  It  will  do  more  than  that. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  times  when 
words  fall  us  In  our  efforts  to  speak  of 
things  that  touch  us  deeply.  In  such 


times,  music  can  speak  for  us.  Each  eve- 
ning, at  sunset,  let  this  simple  ceremony 
speak  for  us.  And  let  us  remember. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Da- 
vidson and  Mr.  Long  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  SUr.  Apr.  26.  1981] 
The  BtJOLE  Call  That  Sats  It  All 
As  contributors  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  fund  to  construct  on  the  Mall  a 
monument  that  will  "recognize  and  honor 
those  who  served  and  died  [and  that)  will 
provide  a  symbol  of  acknowledgement  of  the 
courage,  sacrifice  and  devotion  to  duty  of 
those  who  were  among  the  nation's  finest 
youth,"  It  Is  our  opinion  that  somewhere 
on  this  monument  should  appear  the  words, 
"obedient  to  our  laws."  virlth  reference  to  the 
sacrifice  that  these  Americans  made. 

In  490  B.C.  some  300  Spartans  and  others 
led  by  King  Leonldas  fought  to  the  death, 
although  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  Per- 
sians, at  a  pass  named  Thermopylae  In 
Greece.  To  commemorate  the  sacrifice  of 
Leonldas  and  his  men.  upon  a  monument 
there  is  inscribed  Simonldes"  immortal  quote : 
"Go  tell  the  Spartans,  thou  who  passest 
by,/that  here,  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  Ue." 
John  Ruskln.  the  famous  19th  century 
English  critic  and  social  theorist  called  this 
epitaph  "...  the  noblest  group  of  words 
utterad  by  man." 

In  a  speech  delivered  on  Memorial  Day. 
1895.  to  the  graduating  class  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said: 
"The  faith  Is  true  and  adorable  which  bids 
a  soldier  to  throw  away  his  life  In  obedience 
to  a  blindly  accepted  duty,  in  a  cause  which 
he  little  understands.  In  a  plan  of  campaign 
of  which  he  has  no  notion,  under  tactics  of 
which  he  does  not  see  the  use." 

The  "blindly  accepted  duty"  Justice 
Holmes  was  referring  to  is  the  result  of  the 
nation's  laws  enacted  to  prosecute  the  war. 
While  on  its  face  the  statement  appears  to 
worship  militarism,  it  does  not.  As  Justice 
Holmes  well  knew— for  he  had  been  three 
times  wounded  as  a  Union  officer  In  the  Civil 
War— that  statement  is  only  a  recognition 
of  the  reality  of  things  as  they  always  are 
for  soldiers  of  our  country  In  any  war. 

In  the  Vietnam  war,  57.661  Americans  died 
obedient  to  their  nation's  call  to  arms.  It  Is 
this  obedience  that  makes  It  possible  for 
the  nation  to  organize  Its  manpower  for  the 
common  defense.  It  Is  this  obedience  that  Is 
the  guardian  of  the  nation  In  time  of  danger. 
It  makes  our  civilization  possible  and  Insures 
the  nation's  survival.  Tt  Is  for  this  obedience 
to  our  laws  that  57,661  of  America's  sons  are 
to  be  remembered. 

The  memorial  will  be  a  symbol  of  man's 
destiny  and  oower  for  duty  which  led  these 
brave  Americans  (to  quote  Mr.  Holmes 
again)  "to  toss  life  and  hope  like  a  flower 
before  the  feet  of  their  country  and  Ite 
cause."  This  is  why  the  phrase  "obedient  to 
our  laws"  should  be  Inscribed  in  stone  on 
any  memorial  built  to  honor  America's  sons 
who  died  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  President  Reagan, 
as  commander-'n-ch'ef.  shou'd  order  that 
the  bugle  call  "Taps'"  be  played  at  the  me- 
morial by  an  American  soldier  every  day  at 
dusk — forever.  This  simple  ceremony  will 
represent  an  effort  by  the  American  people 
to  help  their  67.f'61  sons  rest  In  peace. 

There  is  precedent  for  this  sugeested  cere- 
mony. The  Brtsh  built  a  memorial  to  their 
missing  In  action  at  the  Ypres  salient  of 
World  War  I.  Inscribed  on  the  monument 
are  the  names  of  56.000  missing  men.  To  this 
day,  a  bui^ler  blows  "Taps"  there  every 
evening— Van  M.  Davidson,  Jr.  and  Clarence 
D.  Long  III.« 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS 


■.  s«» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hudplestow) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  569,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  investment  tax  credit 
for  certain  soil  and  water  conservation 
expenditures. 

8.  isis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms), 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
BoscHwiTZ)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1215,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  territorial  provi- 
sions In  licenses  to  distribute  and  sell 
trademarked  malt  beverage  products  are 
lawful  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

B.    1693 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMirT).  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WILLIAMS),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1693.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  stamp  to 
commemorate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  presence  of  the  bald  eag'e  on  the 
official  seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

SENATE   BESOLtmON    30* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Lugar),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten).  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley*  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 209.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  US.  Senate, 
and  the  Sen'ite  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  should  pay 
careful  deference  to  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  requir- 
ing broad  regional  and  economic  repre- 
sentat'on  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  in  their 
consideration  of  nominees  to  the  Board. 

senate   BESOLtrnON    338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr.).  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
Mr.  Garn)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford)  were  addfd  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  238,  a  resolu- 
tion to  retain  the  deductibility  from  per- 
sonal taxes  of  interest  paid  on  residen- 
tial mortgages. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RFSOLUTION 
47^C0NCURR':T*T  PESOLUTTON 
■WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  IMPRIS- 
ONMENT OF  ALEXANDER  PARIT- 
8KY  AND  HIS  FAMILY 
Mr.  TSONGAS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution:   which  was 
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referreq  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatio4s : 

S.  Con.  Res.  47 

Where  IS,  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  and  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  guarantee  to  all 
citizens  the  rights  to  freedom  of  religion,  the 
right  to  hold  opinions  without  interference, 
the  right  to  freedom  of  expression,  and  the 
right  to  Emigrate; 

Whereas  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  com- 
mits th^  signatory  nations  to  respect  indi- 
vidual Hghts  and  freedom,  specifically  the 
right  to  1  immigrate  to  the  country  of  one's 
choice  xA  rejoin  their  relatives: 

Wher^  the  Soviet  Union  has  signed  the 
Pinal  AAof  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
CooperaTlon  in  Europe,  is  a  party  to  the  Uni- 
versal oiclaratlon  of  Human  Rights,  and  has 
ratified  Ihe  International  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights: 

Whereas  Alexander  Parltsky  and  his  fam- 
ily first  applied  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  ill  1976  and  have  been  repeatedly  de- 
nied perviisslon; 

Whereas  Alexander  Parltsky  was  dismissed 
from  hlai  position  as  a  scientist  at  the  Khar- 
^tute  for  Metrology  In  1977  as  a  dl- 
^t  of  requesting  permission  to  eml- 

Alexander  Parltsky  and  his  fam- 
een  continually  harassed  by  Soviet 
authorities  as  a  result  of  his  involvement  In 
the  Kharkov  Jewish  University; 

Where^  Soviet  officials  have  confiscated 
numeroiis  books,  letters,  and  medicines  from 
the  Parll)skys'  apartment; 

WhereM  Soviet  officials  have  published 
sleinderotis  articles  In  the  Kharkov  press  ac- 
cusing Alexander  Parltsky  of  black  mar- 
keteerlng  and  racism; 

Dorlna  Parltsky,  aged  fifteen,  has 
ily  Interrogated  by  Soviet  Investl- 
her  school  and  told  to  denounce 

Paulina  Parltsky  has  been  threat- 
arrest  and  Informed  that  she  will 
ly  of  her  two  daughters; 
Alexander  Parltsky  was  arrested 
^t  28  and  charged  with  anti-Soviet 
I  and  propaganda; 
Whereas  Alexander  Parltsky  Is  scheduled 
to  be  tried  by  Soviet  officials  on  November 
11th  anci  has  been  denied  the  legal  counsel 
of  his  cb  >lce;  and 

Wherei  is  Paulina  Parltsky  was  forcefully 
prevente  t  from  obtaining  an  Independent 
lawyer  fc  r  her  husband :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Reiolv'.d  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President, 
acting  d:  rectly  or  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  sh  luld — 

(1)  continue  to  express  at  every  suitable 
opportur  Ity  and  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
opposltlc  a  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  the  in  prlsonment  of  Alexander  Parltsky; 

(2)  ur];e  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  — 

(A)  re  ease  Alexander  Parltsky  from 
prison, 

(B)  hilt  all  further  harassment  of  Alex- 
ander Perltsky  and  his  family,  and 

(C)  permit  Alexander.  Paulina,  Dorlna, 
and  Ann  I  Parltsky  to  emigrate  to  Israel  to 
Join  thelf  relatives,  in  accordance  with  the 
Final  Ac*  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Ccoperat  on  in  Europe,  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration Df  Human  Rights,  and  the  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights;  ind 

(3)  In  orm  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  tl  at  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Ii  evaluating  its  relations  with  other 
countrlei ,  will  take  into  account  the  extent 
to  which  such  countries  honor  their  commit- 
ments under  international  law.  especially 
commltn  ents  with  respect  to  the  protection 
of  huma:i  rights. 


Wherei 
been  ha: 
gators  a 
her  f; 

Wherei 
ened  wl 
lose  cus' 

Wherei 
on  Aug 
agltatlo: 


Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolution 
to  the  President  with  the  request  that  be 
further  transmit  such  copy  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics to  the  United  States. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tsongas  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 48— CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION DISAPPROVING  THE  PRO- 
POSED SALE  TO  PAKISTAN  OF 
F-16  AIRCRAFT 


Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations : 
S.  Con.  Res.  48 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act,  the  Congress  objects  to  the  pro- 
posed sale  to  Pakistan  of  F-16  aircraft 
together  with  related  defense  articles  and 
defense  services,  such  proposed  sale  being 
described  in  the  certification  submitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  on  October 
23,   1981    (transmittal  numbered  81-108). 


SENATE      RESOLUTION      242— RES- 
OLUTION REGARDING  SALT  n 

Mr.    HART   submitted    the    following 
resolution,  which  was   referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  242 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  national  security 
Interests  of  the  United  States  to  limit  the 
size  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat  through 
arms  control  agreements,  emd 

Whereas,  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  adhered  to  the  provisions 
of  SALT  II  since  It  was  negotiated  and 
signed,   and 

Whereas,  General  Rowny,  chief  arms  con- 
trol negotiator  for  the  United  States  testified 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  the  Administration  that 
"we  ought  to  take  no  steps  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  so  long  as  the 
Soviets  take  no  steps  and  so  long  as  our 
national  security  does  not  require  that  we 
take  such  other  steps.". 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States 
shall  continue  to  take  no  steps  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  SALT  II  treaty  so 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  also  continues  to 
take  no  steps  inconsistent  with  the  treaty. 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  resolu- 
tion I  am  submitting  today  will  demon- 
strate the  Senate's  support  for  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  administration's  posi- 
tion on  continued  adherence  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  SALT  II  treaty.  Although 
SALT  n  has  not  been  ratified,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  adhere  to 
its  provisions.  My  resolution  simplv  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
United  States  shall  continue  to  take  no 
steps  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
SALT  II  treaty  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  does  likewise.  When  General 
Rowny,  chief  U.S.  arms  control  negoti- 
ator testified  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  he  stated : 

We  ought  to  take  no  steps  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  so  long  as  the 
Soviets  take  no  steps  and  so  long  as  our 


national  security  does  not  require  that  we 
take  such  other  steps. 

Mr.  President  it  is  vital  to  the  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States 
that  we  limit  the  size  of  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear threat  through  arms  control  agree- 
ments. Continued  United  States-Soviet 
adherence  to  the  SALT  n  treaty  benefits 
our  national  security  in  the  following 
ways: 

It  limits  the  size  of  the  Soviet  nuclear 
threat.  By  1985  the  Russians  will  have 
the  technical  capacity  to  increase  vastly 
their  nuclear  arsenal.  They  will  be  able 
to  more  than  double  the  number  of  silo- 
killer  warheads  that  SALT  n  would  have 
permitted,  deploy  additional  heavy  mis- 
siles, and  nearly  double  their  arsenal  of 
land -based  missiles  with  multiwarheads. 
Regardless  of  whether  the  limits  2  years 
ago  were  adequate,  right  now  we  are  Hy- 
ing without  any  legal  limits  whatsoever. 
It  strengthens  our  national  security  for 
the  Soviets  to  respect  the  negotiated 
limits.  If  they  do,  we  should  also. 

It  would  provide  greater  ability  to 
focus  our  resources  on  conventional 
forces.  If  we  embark  on  an  uncontro'Ied 
nuclear  buildup,  pressures  on  the  So- 
viets to  do  the  same  would  be  enormous. 
An  administration  so  aware  of  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism should  be  alert  to  the  dan- 
gers of  an  imcontroUed  nuclear  arms 
race.  It  would  divert  both  our  attention 
and  our  resources  from  the  conventional 
forces  we  and  our  allies  need  to  discour- 
age Soviet  adventurism.  It  is  in  our  na- 
tional security  interest  for  the  Russians 
not  to  embark  on  a  nuclear  arms  build- 
up which  would  violate  the  provisions  of 
SALT  n.  If  the  Soviets  continue  to  abide 
by  those  provis'ons  we  should  also. 

I,  and  many  others  in  the  Senate,  have 
called  on  President  Feaean  to  begin 
arms  control  talks  with  the  Soviets  forth- 
with. The  onlv  wav  to  achieve  limitations 
on  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat  is  by  enter- 
ing into  negotiations.  We  gain  no  addi- 
tional securitv  by  waiting;  we  lose 
nothing  bv  negotiating.  Before  the  talks 
begin,  however,  and  wh'le  they  continue, 
it  is  essential  that  both  sides  avo*d  any 
unnecessary  nuclear  arms  escalation, 
which  either  might  regret  once  an  agree- 
ment is  negotiated.  For  this  reason  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  go  on  record  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  continuing  to  take 
no  steps  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of 
the  SALT  n  treaty  so  long  as  the  Soviets 
also  continue  to  take  no  steps  inconsist- 
ent with  SALT  n.» 


AMENDMENTS  SttoMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  EXPORT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

AMENDMENT  NO.  628 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  1112)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1979,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


November  10,  1981  • 

NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 
suBcoMMrrrcE  on  federal  EXFENDrrtniEs, 

RESEAKCH,  AND  RULES 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  December  3,  1981,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Expenditures,  Re- 
search, and  Rules  will  hold  a  hearing  to 
consider  the  draft  proposal  for  a  imiform 
procurement  system  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  October  29  by  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-83.  The  hearing  will  be- 
gin at  10  ajn.  in  room  3302  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building.  The  hearing 
was  previously  scheduled  for  Decem- 
ber 1.  

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
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A  SALUTE  TO  VETERANS 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row, November  11,  has  been  set  apart  so 
that  we  may  remember  and  honor  those 
men  and  women  who  gave  service,  and 
too  often  their  lives,  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  our  Nation.  Many  made  enormous 
personal  sacrifice  and  many  suffered  in- 
juries that  will  disable  them  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  All  of  us  owe  much  to 
them,  and  it  is  with  humility  and  great 
admiration  that  I  extend  my  personal 
gratitude  and  this  tribute  to  them. 

A  resolution  will  be  enacted  to  declare 
the  week  of  November  7  through  Novem- 
ber 13,  1982  as  "National  Disabled  Vet- 
erans Week."  I  am  honored  to  cospon- 
sor  this  as  a  small  expression  of  my 
appreciation. 

In  addition  to  this  type  of  recognition, 
I  believe  that  real,  concrete  steps  must 
be  taken  to  assist  our  veterans  in  meet- 
ing a  number  of  their  very  serious  prob- 
lems which  have  been  ignored  far  too 
long.  I  am  encouraged  that  the  97th 
Congress  has  taken  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

For  example,  medical  evidence  Indi- 
cates a  link  between  many  health  prob- 
lems and  dioxin,  a  toxin  in  agent  orange, 
a  defoliant  used  in  Vietnam.  Other  prob- 
lems are  thought  to  have  been  initiated 
by  exposure  to  nuclear  weaponry  test 
radiation. 

I  am  honored  to  report  that  the  97th 
Congress  has  overwhelmingly  supported 
legislation  which  provides  health  care 
eligibUity  and  outpatient  care  priority 
to  veterans  for  disabilities  linked  to  their 
exposure  to  dioxin  and  other  toxic  sub- 
stances found  in  herbicides  and  defoli- 
ants, as  well  as  nuclear  weapons  test 
radiation. 

This  is  not  all. 

A  study  commissioned  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  found  that  many  of  the 
psychological  difficulties  experienced  by 
veterans  begin  for  the  first  time  10  or 
more  years  after  a  combat  tour.  Recogni- 
tion of  these  problems,  referred  to  as 
"delayed  stress  syndrome,"  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  readjustment  coun- 
seling or  Vietnam  veteran  Outreach  cen- 
ters. The  obvious  value  of  these  centers 
prompted  the  VA  to  increase  their  num- 
ber by  almost  50  percent  in  July  of  this 
year.  Despite  this,  several  factors — the 
reluctance  of  veterans  to  use  the  centers, 
program  funds  for  centers  diverted  to 
other  sources,  and  delays  in  establishing 


centers — contributed  to  lessening  their 
potential  effectiveness. 

As  a  result.  Congress,  recognizing  that 
continuity  and  stability  of  the  readjust- 
ment counseling  service  is  essential  to 
the  program's  effectiveness,  voted  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  an  amendment  which 
extends  for  3  years,  until  September  1984, 
the  period  during  which  Vietnam  era 
veterans  are  eligible  for  readjustment 
counseling  and  related  mental  health 
services.  It  also  provided  for  appropriate 
transition  into  VA  health  care  facilities 
of  the  readjustment  counseling  program 
during  its  last  year. 

These  are  but  two  of  many  actions 
taken  on  behalf  of  our  veterans  so  far 
this  Congress.  They  demonstrate  the 
Nation's  desire  to  serve  veterans  despite 
the  prevailing  mood  to  consolidate  and 
simplify  Federal  spending  programs. 

It  is  important  that  we  continue  to 
demonstrate  our  gratitude  and  care  to 
these  most  deserving  men  for  their  brave 
and  selfless  service  to  our  country,  not 
only  on  Veterans  Day  but  on  all  days. 
For  this  reason  it  is  essential  that  we 
maintain  and  improve  the  various  pro- 
grams and  services  available  to  them. 
This  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  thank  them 
for  their  sacrifices.* 


VETERANS  DAY 


•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  Wednes- 
day, November  11,  has  been  set  aside  as 
a  day  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  extreme 
sacrifices  made  jn  behalf  of  our  country 
by  a  special  group  of  individuals — ^those 
men  and  women  who  have  served  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  Vetersms  Day  stirs  spe- 
cial thoughts  and  memories  in  each  of 
us.  The  ceremonies  performed  through- 
out the  country  tomorrow  will  prompt 
patriotic  feelings,  feelings  which  will 
call  to  mind  past  challenges  to  our 
democratic  freedoms  and  will  reinforce 
our  commitment  to  continue  the  cause  of 
American  liberty. 

Our  Nation's  flag  has  forever  been  a 
symbol  of  what  is  meant  by  American- 
ism. Recently,  an  article  on  our  coun- 
try's flag  written  by  an  American  Legion 
member  in  my  State  was  brought  to  my 
attention.  I  find  these  words  especially 
meaningful  as  we  approach  Veterans 
Day  and,  for  this  reason,  I  wish  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  I 
submit  this  article  for  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

How  Much  Does  Our  Flag  Cost? 
(By  Walter  J.   Kaiser,   Americanism  Chair- 
man, American  Legion  Post  79,  New  Port 
Rlchey,  Fla.) 

In  January  1981,  President  Reagan  and  the 
people  of  this  free  Nation,  welcomed  home 
Fifty  Two  freed  men  and  women  who  were 
held  hostage  in  Iran  for  Pour  Hundred  and 
Forty  Pour  days.  At  the  end  of  the  White 
House  ceremonies,  the  President  presented 
each  freed  hostage  vrtth  a  replica  of  the  Flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  he  told 
them  it  was  a  symbol.  I  am  now  going  to  try 
to  leave  you  with  an  impression  of  that 
symbol,  and  of  Our  Flag,  which  I  hope  will 
remain  in  your  hearts  and  in  your  memories 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

During  our  many  American  Plag  cam- 
paigns, there  is  always  one  question  that 
seems  to  be  outstanding,  and  that  question 
is,  "How  much  does  Our  Flag  cost?"  I  have 
always  answered  that  question  In  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents,  but  that  answer  never  re- 


flects the  real  price,  the  true  price,  that  ao 
many  Americans,  and  too  many  Americans 
have  paid  for  Our  Flag.  I  believe  that  if  we 
want  to  find  out  the  real  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, we  will  have  to  go  back  many,  many 
years,  to  many,  many  wars,  to  many,  many 
battlefields.  Back  there,  on  those  blood- 
stained battlefields,  we  could  ask  the  crip- 
pled, the  blind,  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Yes. 
we  could  ask  them  "How  much  did  Our  Flag 
cost  you?"  Back  there  we  could  ask  the  Pa- 
triots at  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  the  Minute- 
men  at  Concord,  the  frost-bitten  soldiers  at 
Valley  Forge,  and  the  weary  and  the  himgry 
fighting  at  Gettysburg.  Back  there  we  could 
ask  aU  the  great  Presidents,  and  all  the  great 
Generals,  who  constantly  saw  through  tear- 
dlmmed  eyes,  ever  present  death  and  de- 
struction. I  am  very  sure  that  they  could 
teU  us  how  much  Our  Plag  cost. 

We  could  ask  the  heroes  at  Chateau  Thlery 
and  Verdun,  the  gallant  sailors,  burled  on  the 
Arizona  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Marines  at  Iwo 
Jima  and  Guadalcanal,  the  stretcher  bearers 
at  bloody  Anzlo  beach-head.  We  could  ask  all 
those  who  landed  at  Normandy,  and  those 
who  fought  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  They 
should  be  able  to  tell  us  how  much  Our 
Flag  cost. 

We  could  probably  find  the  answer  right 
here  in  these  United  States.  We  could  visit 
the  numerous  Veterans  Hospitals,  and  there 
we  could  ask  the  thousands  of  disabled  vet- 
erans, who  lay  on  their  sick  beds.  There  we 
could  ask  the  armless,  the  legless,  the  men- 
taUy  Ul,  the  diseased  and  the  shell-shocked. 
Yes,  we  could  ask  them,  but  I  dont  think  we 
would  have  to.  for  there  we  would  surely  see 
the  price  they  paid  for  Our  Flag. 

We  might  be  able  to  find  the  answer  right 
In  our  own  hometown,  perhaps  on  th?  street 
where  we  live.  We  could  ask  the  Gold-star 
mothers  who  lost  their  only  sons,  the  wives 
who  lost  their  husbands,  the  children  who 
lost  their  fathers,  or  perhaps  their  brother*, 
and  we  could  ask  all  those  who  lost  their 
sweethearts.  I  know  that  we  wouldn't  ask. 
but  if  we  were  to  ask  I  am  sure  they  would 
say  they  paid  for  Our  Plag  with  loneliness 
and  sorrow;  heartache  and  tears;  sacrifice 
and  suffering;   heartbreak  and  despair 

Today  and  everyday,  as  you  see  Our  Flag 
v/aving  ever  so  proudly  In  the  breeze,  try  to 
give  it  a  long  lingering  look,  and  deep  In  your 
hearts  try  to  realize  Just  what  it  symbolizes. 
The  White  and  the  Red  stripes  symbolize 
t^e  purity  of  purjjose  for  which  our  com- 
rades shed  their  blood.  The  White  Stars  in 
the  field  of  Blue  symbolize  that  the  heights 
of  pure  democracy  can  reach  to  the  very 
stars  in  the  heavens. 

Our  Flag  could  be  made  from  a  flimsy 
piece  of  printed  cotton,  or  it  could  bo  made 
into  a  banner  of  the  most  beautiful  silk  The 
intrinsic  value  could  be  very  small,  or  it 
could  be  very  great,  but  its  real  value.  Its 
true  value,  is  the  precious  symbol  we  all  work 
for,  the  precious  symbol  we  all  live  for.  and 
the  precious  symbol  for  which  someday, 
some  of  us  may  die  for.  It  is  the  symbol  of 
a  free  Nation,  of  free  man.  true  to  the  faiths 
of  the  past,  and  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of  Justice,  Freedom  and  Democracy. 

For  Just  one  moment  let  us  bow  our  heads, 
and  in  the  concept  of  our  own  belief,  say  a 
silent  prayer,  thanking  God  that  the  colors 
of  the  Plag  are  stUl  Red,  White  and  Blue,  and 
pray  that  the  men  and  women,  who  are  now 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  all 
over  this  world,  will  do  everything  they  can 
to  keep  it  that  way. 

Forever  In  our  hearts,  let  us  pay  tribute  to 
those  brave  comrades,  who  paid  for  Our  Plag 
with  their  lives.* 


MOST  RECENT  ADMINISTRA-nON 

DISCUSSIONS  ON  BUDGET 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
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progran  s  will  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  excess  of  $75  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  Tils  is  over  15  percent  more  than 
for  fiscafl  year  1982.  In  the  welfare  area, 
we  will  be  spending  about  $20  billion  in 
fiscal  ycBJ  1983.  or  about  10  percent  over 
fiscal  yqar  1982  expenditures.  These  ex- 
traordliiary  levels  of  spending  must  be 
examined  carefully  in  any  serious  at- 
tempt ip  bring  our  economy  under  con- 
trol. Thi  story  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  outlines  a  number  of  proposals, 
some  o^  which  are  similar  to  items  dis- 
cussed dy  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee ifi  the  past,  that  are  designed  to 
achieve  ^vings. 

Just  no  put  things  in  perspective,  the 
$9.3  billion  mentioned  in  the  Post  repre- 
sents about  9  percent  of  projected  fiscal 
yesir  19J3  outlavs  for  health  and  welfare 
progran  s  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
It  shoud  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
$9.3  billion  is  merely  a  target  number 
and  Secretary  Schweiker  has  only  pro- 
posed at  out  $4.1  billion  in  additional  pro- 
gram changes  for  fiscal  year  1983,  or 
about  4  ^rcent  of  the  estimated  outlays 
for  that  year.  It  is  also  important  to  note 
that  eve  i  this  lesser  amoimt  is  tentative 
and  sub  ect  to  ongodng  review  and  revi- 
sion by  t  tie  administration. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  items  discussed 
cuts  in  benefits  but  rather 
of  sources  of  coverage  and  reve- 
example.  the  working  aged 
would  not  cause  reduced  bene- 
would  merely  require  private 
nsurance  to  pay  benefits  for 
who  remain  in  the  work  force, 
medicare  filling  in  any  gaps.  This 
n  duce  med  care  outlays  by  about 
million  in  fiscal  year  1983.  Requlr- 
Fed<  ral  workers  to  pay  the  medicare 
insurance  tax.  as  is  being  pro- 
w  ould  bring  in  about  $650  million 
addit  onal  trust  fund  revenues  mostly 
workers  who  are  now  reap- 
wincjfall  benefits  under  medicare. 
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Other  proposals  in  the  package  are 
directed  toward  reducing  payments  to 
provideis  of  services  such  as  limits  on 
hospital  reimbursement.  Again,  these 
are  not  ;uts  in  covered  services,  but  sig- 
nals to  lospitals  that  we  are  not  going 
to  contiiue  to  fuel  the  near  20-percent 
rate  of  ncrease  in  hospital  costs  so  far 
this  yea:  ■ 
Although  we  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
an  in-depth  review  of  the  pro- 
ing  discussed  by  the  adminis- 
I  bereve  some  may  have  merit, 
deserve  our  consideration.  How- 
examining  whatever  final  pro- 
presented  to  Congress,  it  will 
important  to  strike  a  reasonable  bal- 
rticularly  in  the  medicare  and 
programs,  so  that  the  burden 
redu(^d  spending  is  not  borne  solely 
and  elderly,  but  is  shared  by 
providers  of  health  care  services.  It 
me  that  Secretary  Schweiker  is 
that  approach.* 
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•  Mr. 

today's 

and  an 

Ing  contradiction 


Mr.  President,  two  items  in 

IVashlngton  Post,  a  news  report 

editorial,  highlight  the  continu- 

in  our  Government's 


relations  with  Libya  and  its  leader,  Colo- 
nel Qadhafi.  Both  items  indicate  the 
Reagan  administration  has  failed  to 
dramatize  in  any  meaningful  way  it's 
commitment  to  combat  Qadhafi's  mili- 
tary adventurism  and  political  subver- 
sion in  Africa.  I  ask  that  both  articles 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

Our  status  as  the  No.  1  customer  of 
Libyan  oil  makes  us  hypocrites  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Our  interests  as  a 
democratic  nation  should  outweigh  the 
economic  benefits  of  Libyan  oil.  This  em- 
barrassing international  spectacle — con- 
demning Qadhafi's  words  and  supporting 
h'm  with  petrodollars — must  end. 

Last  month  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  th's.  I  proposed  legislation  to  cut  off 
all  American  imports  of  Libyan  oil  with- 
in 3  months.  We  could  easily  have  found 
the  quarter-million  barrels  a  day  else- 
where. And  this  relatively  painless  cut- 
back would  have  been  a  good  starting 
point  for  eventually  eliminating  all  Mid-' 
die  Eastern  oil  Imports. 

The  proposal  presented  a  clear 
choice — either  to  continue  to  export 
American  dollars  for  terrorist  oil.  or  to 
stop.  If  the  Reagan  administration  had 
wanted  to  stand  on  principle  before  the 
rest  of  the  world,  it  would  have  matched 
its  rhetoric  with  action. 

But  the  administration  opposed  the 
legislation,  and  the  Senate  narrowlv  de- 
feated it.  And  so  a  commitment  of  pro- 
found moral  consequence  was  not  made. 
The  administration  rejected  an  oppor- 
tunity to  squarely  oppose  Qadhafi'.';  cam- 
paign of  terror.  It  rejected  the  chance  to 
stop  American  dollars  from  funding 
Libyan  destabilLzation  and  violence.  And 
it  missed  a  chance  to  demonstrate  Amer- 
ican leadership  and  moral  fcommitment 
in  a  world  increasingly  a  hostage  to  ter- 
ror. 

The  articles  follow : 
U.S.  Officials  Dzfter  on  Sanctions  Against 
LmYA 
(By  Michael  Getler) 

Although  the  Reagan  administration  has 
branded  Libya's  Col.  Muammar  Qaddafl  pub- 
lic enemy  No.  1,  there  Is  no  agreement  on 
what  a  number  of  government  specialists 
think  might  be  the  best  way  for  this  coun- 
try to  dramatize  Its  commitment  to  combat 
Qaddafl's  military  adventurism  stnd  polUlcaJ 
subversion  In  Africa. 

That  device  Is  economic  sanctions,  and 
above  all  a  halt  to  U.S.  purchases  of  Libyan 
oil. 

Some  government  officials  studying  the 
situation  would  like  to  cut  off  American 
purchases  of  Libyan  oil  as  "the  right  thing 
to  do"  regardless  of  effectiveness.  But  a  ma- 
jor complicating  factor  Is  that  President 
Reagan  and  Wlilte  House  counselor  EWwln 
Meese  III  have  both  rejected  such  a  move 
In  public  precisely  because.  In  their  view.  It 
would  not  be  effective  or  In  U.S.  Interests. 

The  essential  contradiction  in  American 
policy  toward  Libya  thus  remains:  while 
fingering  Qaddafl  as  a  major  threat,  and  even 
after  shooting  down  two  Libyan  planes  last 
summer,  the  United  States  oontlnves  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  to  buy  Qadda&'s  oil. 
Although  current  U.S.  Imports  are  down  sub- 
stantially from  last  year.  ofBclals  emphasize 
that  this  Is  due  to  price,  other  econcanlc 
factors  and  the  general  oil  glut,  rather  than 
to  any  political  decisions  here. 

The  oil  revenues  not  only  help  finance  the 
kinds  of  Libyan  actlvltlee  this  administra- 


tion regards  aa  dangerous,  but  some  of  the 
money  also  undoubtedly  finds  Its  way  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  needs  dollars  to  finance 
purchases  from  the  West,  because  Qaddafi 
buys  lots  of  Soviet  weapons  with  U.S.  cur- 
rency. 

Last  month,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Charles  H. 
Percy  (R-Ill.) .  called  on  the  president  to  con- 
duct a  review  "of  concrete  steps  the  United 
States  could  take,  individually  and  in  con- 
cert with  Its  allies,  to  bring  economic  and 
political  pressure  on  Libya." 

Sources  say  the  options  under  study  range 
from  a  U.S.  boycott  of  Libyan  oil  to  more 
rhetoric.  In  between,  sources  say.  are  such 
things  as  a  ban  on  export  of  spare  parts  tot 
American-owned  oil  facilities  in  Libya,  a 
declaration  that  U.S.  passports  are  not  valid 
for  travel  to  Libya  and  a  more  concerted 
effort  to  force  the  withdrawal  of  some  2.000 
Americans  still  working  for  U.S.  energy  firms 
and  living  in  Libya.  These  workers  are  the 
key  to  effective  operation  of  the  oil  facilities 
in  Libya. 

Officials  say  there  are  drawbacks  to  all  of 
these  and  other  possibilities  and  that  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  review  doesn't  mean 
there  will  be  a  decision  to  act.  "I  would 
have  to  say  that  as  of  this  moment,  we  have 
not  found  the  formula  for  an  effective  eco- 
nomic program,"  the  director  of  State's  of- 
fice of  North  African  affairs.  Robert  Platen, 
told  a  congressional  conunlttee  last  week. 

Interviews  with  officials  involved  with  the 
review  suggest  that  three  main  points  of 
view  predominate. 

One  Is  the  view  espoused  by  Reagan  and 
Meese.  which  Is  that  a  boycott  "would  have 
to  be  worldwide"  for  it  to  work.  "No  one 
country  could  affect  them  [the  Libyans)  by 
having  a  boycott."  Reagan  said  last  month 
after  former  president  Nixon  proposed  an 
economic  boycott.  Continuing  to  buy  the  oil 
also  "Involves  a  particular  balance  of  Inter- 
ests" for  this  country.  Meese  added. 

Tn  this  view.  Libya  could  find  plenty  tx 
other  buyers  for  its  oil  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Indeed,  officials  say  that  sounding  out 
American  allies  privately  has  clearly  Indi- 
cated there  would  be  little  or  no  support  for 
Joining  any  U.S.-led  boycott  of  Libyan  oil. 
Aside  from  their  need  for  oil  and  good  re- 
lations throughout  the  Arab  world,  the  Eu- 
ropeans reportedly  have  said  that  using  oil 
as  a  weapon  is  a  bad  precedent,  one  that 
the  United  States  objected  to  after  the  1973 
Arab-Israeli  war  and  that  was  opposed  by 
Europeans  In  the  Iran  crisis  of  1980. 

Many  Europeans,  officials  here  renort,  "also 
feel  that  we  are  too  hung  up  on  Qaddafl  and 
make  too  much  out  of  him."  That  view  Is 
echoed  by  some  U.S.  officials  and  constitutes 
a  second  line  of  argument. 

"Is  Qaddafl  worse  than  the  Soviet  Union?" 
one  official  asks.  "The  Soviet  Un'on  Is  a  real 
threat  to  the  survival  of  the  United  States 
and  we  trade  with  them.  Qaddafl  is  Just  a 
pain  In  the  butt,  especially  to  his  neighbors. 
He  is  no  military  threat  but  rather  a  threat 
to  subvert  neighbors." 

In  a  way,  he  said,  public  attention  to 
Qaddafl  by  the  Reagan  admlnistritlon  may 
have  gotten  "out  of  hand,  where  he  becomes 
a  symbol,  like  El  Salvador,  of  everything 
evil.  So  a  lot  of  neople  would  argue  that  we 
have  vastly  cerblown  Qaddafl  as  a  person 
and  as  a  threat." 

Manv  sneclallsts  sav  that  at  the  mordent, 
the  United  SUtes  clearly  could  get  along 
wltbout  Libyan  oil.  though  the  situation 
coiild  change  if  Saudi  Arabian  production 
continues  to  decline.  Some  areue  that  if 
necessary  the  United  States  could  eventu- 
ally buy  more  ol'  from  Nl^erin.  a  'r'endiv 
country  that  Is  having  trouble  selling  Its 
hl^h-ntialUy  cru^e.  They  acknowledge, 
however,  that  switching  suppliers  is  not  as 
easy  as  it  sounds. 
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The  results  are  strikingly  visible  in  Santi- 
ago. Ulitierlng,  luxury-fined  shops  rival  the 
oe^t  01  Houston  or  Los  Angeles.  With  trade 
bari'lers  down,  shiny  new  Japanese  cars  have 
lai'geiy  repiaced  the  elderly  gas-eating  Chev- 
rolet No. as  and  Ford  (aicons  that  once 
plied  the  sireets.  Though  the  gap  between 
ricn  and  poor  seems  nut  to  ha>e  narrowed, 
the  Junta  has  sharply  reduced  the  country's 
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Nevertheless.  In  the  third  view  it  u  a  though  ChUe  is  governed  by  an  authori- 
sham  lor  the  United  SUtes  to  condemn  tarian  ana  undemocratic  regime,  it  nas 
Qaddafl  veroaily  witnout  laiiing  overt  oani;-  made  remarsabie  economic  recovery 
tlons  against  him.  such  as  an  oil  boycoa,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^g^  ^Xit  Marxist  experi- 
even  If  they  are  mefflcient  or  hurt  Ainer-  ^£^5  qj  Salvador  Allende  were  over- 
lean   business  or   energy   inierescs.   In   inio  ^^^ 

view.  It  would  also  ">»P^°»r^^„^„ '"ff  "'  My  good  friend  and  supporter.  Mr. 

rtr^d  ',Sfdme"Ea:r°op|oSs  o?  Qai:  JotoW.  Somas.  Jr..  oi  High  Pomt.  N.C.. 

^T^mEgSria^>2?abU.    Sudan    and  hafi  brought  to  my  attention  an  article     infant  mortaiUy  ra^  once  a  scandalous  65 

dan    m    *'8>P;'    f""'    •".  ,      '  ,,,,  "f-viiio-c  Rrav»  Mpw  World  of  Reacan-      P"'    i.<MO.   MUion   Friedman,    who   made   a 

wsveral  other  African  neighbors.  on    Chile  s  ^ja^ve  New  World  01  ««agan       ^,^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^,      i^^^^e  tour  of  Chile 

~r  ^  1  ,„v*  °°^"      o^  fo^of  ^°^       f  T7    ?,^i  m«a«       ^^  19'9  calls  the  recovery  "comparable  to  the 

THINKING  ABOirr  LiBTA  vember  2.  1981,  issue  of  F-ortune  maga-     ^^^^^,^  ^j^acle  of  postwar  Gennany.  Ar- 

Llbya's  Coi.  Qaadaii  seenis  10  have  decided  j^^g    ^r.  Thomas,  who  is  president  oI     ^y^^j  Uiatr  sees  t^e  country  as  nothing  less 

to  remove  ine  inoawnos  oi  iroops  ne  nau  xhomasbuilt  Buses,  Inc..  one  Of  North     than  a  showcase  of  what  the  supply-side 

ordered  Into  chau,  on  nis  souiaern  ooroer.  ^^roUna's  most  successiul  businesses,  is 

last  year,  it  u  a.wa.s  risiiy  to  bpecuiaie  on  knowledgeable  in  the  principles  of 

what  moves  this  curious  figure,  in  re.eut  /'      market  as  well  as  in  their  ap- 

months.  however,  the  United  states  has  oeen  "le  free  market  ^  nrart^al   exoerience     taut  claims 

escalating  its  expression.  01  concern  o.er  his  phcation.    and  J^^^   f  ^^'^*^^„^^,^Pf„'^""     tccompilsh  .ome*here  else.  And  Chile  may 

international     banditry.    French    President  and   observations   of    the   world   m   rm     ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  suitable  laboratory  in  which 

Mitterrand  had  devised  a  new   diplouiailc  travels  give  him  considerable  authority     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  j^^g^  ^^^  diverse  VS. 

plan,   holding   out   to  Chads   presment  an  jq  economic,  political,  and  business  af-     economy,  it  has  a  budget  about  the  size  of 

alternative  to  dependence  on  Ubya  and  en-  fairs.                                                                          New  York  Cltys,  and  IW  popuiation  of  11 

couraging  other  African  states  10  expedite  j^   Dworkin's  article  points  out  that     million  is  remarkably  homogeneous, 

the  dispatch  of  a  peace-keeping  force.  The  ^      Allende s  collectivist  poUcies,  Chile         Woreo.er,  in  Chile  the  markets  invUible 

!;!a^''d^r'r.ertib^"rtJe"'b^est°oT^:  suffered  from  an  inflation  rate  of  ^^ 

cumstances,  Chad  will  be  leu  with  the  In-  percent;  today,  due  to  the  acUierence  to 

lernai    tensions   that   opened   the    way   to  free  market  principles,  the  inflation  rate 

Ubyas  intervention  in  the  first  place.  For  is  about  12  percent.  Budget  deficits  un- 

now.  however,   the  specter  of  a  musciuar    der  Allende  were  23  percent  of  the  GNP;     

fundamentalist  Islamic  movement  marching  today,  the  budget  has  a  surplus  and  the      lawed.  and  police  with  machine  guns  keep 

across  black  Africa  appears  to  be  suspended.  Qj^p  j^ggjj  jjj^g  grown  by  an  annual  av- 

How  dangerous  Is  Col.  Qaddafi?  One  school  -  g  percent  lor  the  last  4  years. 

^tlnTl^Lr/erlar^caV^e^'omnr^  ^'^^    --"fa''/«    ^^r^'fSe^ 

^casTonai  asssLination  and  that  the  West  has  been  due  to  the  policies  of  Chilean 

simply  gives  him  Ideas  and  advertises  its  Finance  Minister  Segio  de  Castro,  a  Uni- 

own  Impotence  by  thinking  he  can  do  much  versity  of  Chicago  trained  economist  and 

more.  But  this  Is  a  patronizing  and  mislead-  a  student  of  Nobel  Prize  winner  Milton 


ideas  can  do. 

That  may  be  too  much  praise.  Even  the 
Chileans  are  careful  not  to  make  extrava- 
gant claims  about  what  their  program  might 


hand  13  an  iron  fist.  The  Junta,  led  by  Gen- 
eral Angus  to  Pinochet,  rules  by  fiat  backed 
up  by  Chile's  goose-stepping  army.  (Chile 
long  ago  patterned  Its  land  forces  on  the 
Prussian  model.)  Freedom  of  speech  Is 
restricted,    industry-wide    strikes    are    out- 


ing view.  His  oil  wealth,  his  Soviet  connec 
tlon.  his  feel  for  Arab  and  Islamic  currents 
and  his  tactical  boldness  have  made  him  a 
menace  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  nation's 
underdevelopment  and  small  size.  Of  the 
different  countries  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  identified  as  villains  on  the  in- 
ternational scene,  none  has  established  Itself 
in  that  role  more  convincingly  on  its  own. 
That  is  what  Is  satisfying — If  It  sticks — 
about  the  latest  development  In  res|>ect  to 
Chad.  Other  nations,  acting  on  their  own 
Judgment  of  Col.  Qaddafl.  sought  to  neutral- 
ize him  In  that  corner  at  least. 

One  measure  of  his  administration's  con- 
cern Is  that  It  Is  now  reported  to  have  offered 
Egypt  a  military  shield  against  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  event  that  Egypt  attacks  Libya. 
This  Is  arl  extraordinary  offer,  not  least  be- 
cause It  appears  to  delegate  to  another  coun- 
try the  power  to  commit  the  United  States 
to  war.  Fortunately,  there  are  less  risky  and 
more  defensible  things  the  United  States 
might  do.  One  would  be  to  cut  back  Ameri- 
can purchases  of  oil  from  Libya,  a  develop- 


Friedman.  Minister  de  Castro  has  em- 
ployed many  University  of  Chicago 
trained  economists  in  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment. 

Wiiile  Chile's  authoritarian  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  emulated,  the  United 
States  can  still  learn  an  important  lesson 
from  the  failures  of  Allende 's  socialism 
and  the  astounding  success  of  the  appli- 
cation of  free  market  economics  under 
the  Pinochet  government. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  for 
bringing  Mr.  Dworkin's  article  to  my  at- 
tention. I  commend  the  article  to  my 
colleagues,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  reprinted 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Chile's  Brave  New  World  of  Reaganomics 
(By  Peter  Dworkin) 

Any  country  that  knocks  down  its  Infia- 
tion  rate  from  high  triple  digits  to  the  low 


order  in  Santiago.  Unemployment  hovers 
around  15  percent,  uhlch  is  surely  an  un- 
acceptable level  for  any  democracy. 

Still,  there  are  some  les&ons  to  be  learned 
from  Chile.  Neighboring  Argentina  has  dem- 
onstrated that  an  authoritarian  regime  can 
mess  up  its  economy  as  thoroughly  as  can 
a  democratic  government.  And  Chile's  strat- 
egy Is  especially  Intriguing  because  it  was 
crafted  ana  executed  by  the  CHEE-ca-go 
Boys,  a  close-knit  group  of  Chilean  econo- 
mists led  by  Finance  Minister  Sergio  de  Cas- 
tro. 51.  who  learned  free-market  theories  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Chile  got  into  Its  fix  in  the  first  place  by 
spending  more  on  social  programs  than  It 
could  afford.  Through  the  1950s  and  19603.  a 
succession  of  democratic  civilian  govern- 
ments was  slowly  turning  Chile  Into  a  wel- 
fare state.  But  the  rickety  economy,  with 
its  dependence  on  copper  exports  and  welter 
of  tariffs  and  price  controls,  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  rising  social  expectations.  In 
1970  Allende  was  elected  on  a  Marxist  plat- 
form pledglnj.  among  other  goodies,  rapid 
and  strong  economic  growth. 

Allende  pushed  so  hard  on  the  economic 
throttle  that  it  broke.  Oversized  wage  In- 
creases fed  splrallng  prices.  When  world 
copper  prices  fell  and  foreign  lenders  fled, 
he  ran  the  printing  presses  at  the  treasury 
to  cover  the  soaring  fiscal  deficit.  Ever>'thlng 


, „..  — J-, r-       teens  Is  bound  to  attract  attention.  And  be  -  ,      « 

ment  that  market  conditions  currently  fa-  cause  Chile  did  it  with  a  mix  of  budget  except  strikes  was  in  short  s"PP'y  H<^se- 
cllltate.  A  second  would  be  to  call  home  the  cuts  tax  changes,  and  free-market  doctrine  wives  desperate  over  bare  shelves  in  faan- 
2.000  Americans  workin?  In  Lihva  wOiom  that"  looks  a  lot  like  Reaganomics,  the  Ad-  tlago  food  stores  took  to  the  streets  slam- 
Col.  Gaddafi  uses  as  a  Und  of  shield.  A  third  ministration's  boosters  are  pointing  to  Chile  mlng  Po'^— P°",V<^*J^ '■^**^J  r^^^r'°,t:  "* 
would  be  to  find  an  effective  way  to  remove     as  proof  that  the  Reagan  economic  program  "  *"""  "      *"  -    ♦   ■>     oceorr,  »< 

Is  sound  and  will  really  work. 

Certainly  Chile's  turnaround  since  1973  is 
impressive.  From  the  economic  wreckage  of 
Salvador  Aliende's  Marxist  regime,  when  in- 
flation topped  600  percent  and  the  deficits 
reached  23.6  percent  of  GNP  (equivalent  to 
a  U.S.  deficit  of  $630  billion) ,  Chile's  military 
Junta  has  fashioned  a  relatively  healthy 
economy,  ^iflatlon  is  down  to  about  12  per- 
cent, and  the  budget  has  a  surplus.  For  the 


the  llnrrering  and  damairln^  susnlclon  that 
the  ex-CIA  men  who  bave  been  hel"ln?  him 
murder  his  enemies  and  conduct  subversion 
still  have  some  subterranean  connection  to 
the  CIA.# 

CHILEAN  ECONOMICS 


•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  in  the  con- 
tinuing controversy  over  "Reaeanomics." 
there  has  been  comparatively  little  at 


member  as  the  March  of  the  Casseroles.  In 
September  1973.  as  air-force  rockets  slam- 
med into  the  presidential  palace,  the  mili- 
tary took  over.  Allende.  refusing  to  sur- 
render, died  in  his  office— a  murdered  martyr 
to  his  sup.-orters.  a  suicide  according  to  the 
generals. 

THE    GENERAL     HTTS    THE    BOOKS 

Pinochet,  65.  the  cautious  and  nonpoUtical 
army  chief  appointed  by  Allende,  had  been 
the  last  of  the  brass  to  back  the  coup.  But 


past  four  years,  GNP  has  grown  an  average  of      when  the  smoke  cleared,  he  was  on  top.  Edu 


tention  naid  to  thp  anrlirntion  of  thp  8  percent  annually.  Though  the  government  cated  at  Chile's  nUlitary  academy.  "°ocn" 
nHnHnloc  «f  f^^o  i^ot^If  .fJ^^  ™-  ,^  s"ll  controls  big  industries  like  copper  mln-  apparently  knew  how  to  run  a  Junta,  but 
principles  of  free  market  economics  in     ^^g^  ^^^^^^  ^„^  1,^^^,^^  utilities,  neariy  all  of     he  didn't  know  much  about  the  ecor 


economy. 


other  countries  or  to  the  disastrous  con-  the  £00  companies  nationalized  by  Allende  According  to  one  story,  the  general  ordered 

sequences  of  abandonin'7  the  free  market,  have   been   returned  to   private  ownership,  up  a  copy  of  Paul  Samuelsons  famous  eco- 

One  of  the  success  stories  of  our  t'me  in  Most    tariffs,   once    averaging    105   percent,  nomlcs  text  and  spent  more  than   a  year 

this  respect  is  the  example  of  Chile  under  are    down    to    10    percent    and    trade    is  plowing  through  it— as  the  indicators  bareiy 

the  government  of  General  Pinochet.  Al-  flourishing.  budged. 
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the  Chicago  Boys  kept  hammer- 
deep  and  Immediate  budget  cuts, 
who  had  once  been  the  economics 
Santiago's  Catholic  University,  spent 
years  drafting  an  economic  re- 
that  formed  the  basis  of  what  he 
accomplished.    Shortly   after   the 
3astro  Joined  the  military  govern- 
senior  adviser  In  the  Ministry  of 
Many  of  his  associates  follodved, 
a  dozen  Chicago  Boys  were  spread 
\  arlous  government  agencies.  They 
to  the  forefront  early  in  1975, 
}ecause  a  collapse  In  copper  prices 
(  hile   with   a   balance-of -payments 
of  foreign  reserves,  the  econ- 
a    bUllon-dolIar   Import    bill    it 
1  lay.  The  only  option,  the  Chicago 
I  onvinced  Pinochet,  was  to  go  cold 
distress,  the  general  agreed: 
ro   was   promoted   to   minister   of 
and,  along  with  Jorge  Cauas.  47. 
minister  at  the  time,  began  to 
rescue  operation.   (Cauas,  a  for- 
Bank  staffer,  departed  the  next 
!   ambassador  to  Washington  and 
took  his  title.)  It  was  at  this  point 
s  old  professor.  Milton  Frled- 
up  In  Santiago,  the  guest  of  a 
Chilean   businessmen.   Along  with 
of  Chicago  Professor  Arnold  Har- 
iQ^gtime   friend   and   mentor  of  De 
many  of  the  other  Chicago  Boys, 
spent  a  week  in  Chile  recommend- 
shock  treatments  on  the  budget, 
message  was  carried  on  TV,  and 
even    trooped   over   to   Pinochet's 
e  the  general  a  one-hour  course  In 
theory. 

the  visit  has  become  part  of  the 

folklore — he    saved    Chile    In    a 

Chileans  are  at  some  pains  to  point 

government  had  already  decided 

,  the  Chicago  Boys  realized  that 

Harberger  road  show  was  good 

for  the  drastic  steps  they 

to  take.  With  the  country  thus 

they  swung  a  budgetary  ax  that 

delighted  David  Stockman.  They 

by  25  percent  across  the  board, 

public-sector  payroll,  and  either 

enterprises  or  curtailed  their 

treasury.  Within  the  year,  except 

on  the  go/ernment  debt,  the 

a  surplus. 

slashed  spending,  the  Chileans 

from    Reaganomlcs — at   least    ini- 

one   important   way:    they   raised 

on  personal  income  went  up  by 

over  two  years.  They  also  put  In  a 

value-added  tax  and  appointed  a 

to  collar  cheaters, 
until  the  budget  began  to  come 
In  1977  that  De  Castro  started 
And  It  Is  this  phase  of  tax 
Laffer  focuses  on  as  his  supply- 
test.  Personal  exemptions  were 
the  point  that  two-thirds  of  the 
pay  no  income  taxes.  Brackets 
for  all  except  the  wealthiest. 
Boys  shrug  off  Laffer's  conten- 
;he  cuts  were  a  major  cause  of  the 
ind  the  Jury   is  still   out   on   the 
he  tax  cuts  on  savings.   Are  the 
iupply-slders?    Says    Arnold    Har- 
they've  done  are  the   things 
at  the  World  Bank  and  the 
been  saying  for  25  years." 
glng  the  monev  supply,  the  Chi- 
dld  not  go  nearly  as  far  as  Fried- 
laugh  t  In  ti^e  Fifties  or  suggested 
s    1975    visit.    Friedman    wanted 
growth  stopped  in  its  tracks 
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within  months.  Harberger  was  a  bit  more 
moderate.  He  believed  the  annual  expansion 
of  money  could  gradually  be  slowed  from 
about  260  percent  to  80  percent.  Instead,  the 
Chileans  moved  more  cautiously.  The  nom- 
inal supply  of  money  measured  by  Ml  (cash 
and  demand  deposits)  expanded  at  an  aver- 
age of  125  percent  a  year  from  1975  on.  The 
policymakers  reasoned  that  Chileans  had 
been  hooked  on  inflation  for  so  long  that 
they  would  have  to  be  weaned  gradually.  "We 
were  careful  to  look  at  the  monetary  aggre- 
gates," recalls  Jorge  Cauas.  "But  It  would 
have  been  almost  Impossible  to  try  to  squeeze 
money  further." 

The  bigger  problem  was  the  dire  recession 
triggered  by  the  Chicago  shock  treatment. 
The  Chicago  Boys  foresaw — indeed,  they 
sought — the  contraction,  but  Its  severity 
and  duration  took  them  by  surprise.  The  na- 
tional output  fell  15  percent  in  1975  and 
wages  slid  to  one-third  below  what  they  had 
been  in  1970.  Unemployment  went  to  20  per- 
cent, and  stuck  within  three  points  of  that 
level  for  the  next  four  years.  A  crash  pro- 
gram put  heads  of  large  families  on  the  pub- 
lic payroll.  There  were  outbreaks  of  mange 
and  other  infectious  dLseases.  Beggars  ap- 
peared on  city  streets,  and  the  Catholic 
Church  organized  soup  kitchens. 

That  painful  reality  was  a  sobering  con- 
trast to  what  had  been  promised.  In  1975 
Milton  Friedman  predicted  that  the  unem- 
ployed would  rapidly  find  work.  "You'd  be 
surprised,"  he  told  a  Santiago  audience,  "how 
fast  people  would  te  absorbed  by  a  growing 
private-sector  economy."  The  Chicago- 
trained  president  of  the  Central  Bank  pre- 
dicted that  inflation  would  fall  from  343 
percent  that  year  to  10  percent  by  1973.  In- 
flation did  drop — to  193  percent  in  1976  and 
to  84  percent  In  1977.  The  private  sector, 
caught  betwe;n  limp  demand  and  high  in- 
terest rates,  came  back  very  slowly.  Only  in 
1978  did  output  regain  Its  prerecession  level. 

In  hindsight.  It's  clear  that  the  shock 
treatment  succeeded  In  bringing  down  infla- 
tion only  by  putting  the  country  through  a 
wringer.  Harberger  blames  the  worldwide 
recession  of  1974-75  for  causln-;  a  big  part 
of  the  suffering.  Rudlger  Dornbusch.  an  MIT 
economist  who  trained  at  Chicago,  char'^es 
that  the  government  could  have  alleviated 
the  pain  with  a  more  g?nerous  aid  program 
for  the  poor.  Whatever  the  causes,  certainly 
a  democracy  would  demand  more  compas- 
sion and  quicker  results.  Perhaps  only  an 
autocrat  like  Pinochet  could  clobber  Infla- 
tion with  such  a  heavy  hand. 

BOATLOADS  OF  SUMMER  FRUIT 

Chile's  new  trade  policy  was  at  least  as 
Important  to  the  recovery  as  budget  cutting 
and  tax  reform.  For  years  food  and  other 
basic  prices  were  held  down.  Huge  tariffs  on 
manufactured  Imports  kept  prices  of  locally 
produced  products  high  and  consumption 
low.  Tariffs  and  subsidies  to  industrv  in- 
creased employment  but  encouraged  ineffi- 
ciency and  poor  quality.  Bicycles  enjoyed 
effective  tariffs  of  £55  percent;  textl'es  got 
492  percent.  Consumers  and  taxpayers  paid 
the  freight. 

Pinochet's  professors  substituted  the  free- 
market  theory  of  comparative  advantage. 
Each  nation,  argued  British  economist 
David  Rlcardo  100  years  ago,  should  make 
only  those  goods  it  can  produce  more 
cheaply  than  anyone  else.  One  thing  Chile 
could  do  was  mine  copper.  But  reliance  on 
copper  had  long  been  troublesome  for  Chile, 
so  De  Castro  sought  new  "comparative  ad- 
vantage" exports.  Once  the  government 
stopped  controlllnT  food  prices,  farmers  could 
export  boat'oads  of  s'.'mmer  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  winter  markets  In  Europe  and  the 
Mideast,  seizing  the  advantat^e  that  Chile's 
seasons  are  opposite  what  they  are  north  of 
the  equator.  In  total,  nontraditional  exports, 
including  paper  products  and  fish,  have 
grown  ninefold  since  1973. 


As  tariffs  toppled,  Chileans  with  pesos  In 
their  pockets  went  on  an  import  drunk, 
reveling  for  the  first  time  in  everything  from 
microwave  ovens  to  Chun  King  Chinese  food. 
Finnish  butter  and  American  mayonnaise, 
among  other  products,  are  cheaper  than  the 
local  stuff.  Chileans  Joke  that  even  the  chick- 
ens come  from  Taiwan.  But  It's  no  laughing 
matter:  local  manufacturers  must  compete 
with  Imports  on  price  and  quality  or  die. 

Stripped  of  their  tariffs,  small  companies 
in  textiles,  electronics,  and  metalworklng 
did  die.  But  a  surprising  number  of  other 
firms  managed  to  adjust.  An  old  refrigerator 
company  now  makes  bicycles.  The  owners 
of  an  electronics  firm  shut  It  down  and  are 
now  growing  fruit,  much  of  it  for  export. 
Eo.Tie  texile  houses  survive  as  importers. 

The  shift  of  resources  to  the  private  sec- 
tor rewarded  the  swift  and  the  strong. 
"People  with  a  little  luck  and  knowledge 
about  the  free  market  became  kings."  says 
Larry  SJaastad,  an  economist  at  Chicago  who 
visits  Chile  frequently. 

A  good  example  of  a  new  king  is  Javlar 
Vial,  47.  the  stocky  chairman  of  the  S1.3-bil- 
llon  BHC  Group,  among  Chile's  largest  con- 
glomerates. Ordinary  Chileans  call  Vial  and 
a  few  of  his  rivals  "piranhas."  an  endear- 
ment roughly  equivalent  to  "robber  barons." 
Vial's  40-odd  holdings  Include  one-quarter 
of  Chile's  largest  bank,  the  biggest  lumber 
and  home-appliance  companies,  as  well  as 
mines,  metal-processing  plants,  and  a  fishing 
fleet. 

Vial  amassed  larpe  chunks  of  his  empire 
by  borrowing  abroad  and  gobbling  up  the 
nationalized  companies  the  government 
wanted  to  peddle.  The  Chicago  Boys  were 
In  a  hurry  to  sell  the  mostly  money-losing 
firms,  but  there  were  few  takers.  With  real 
Interest  rates  at  65  percent  in  1976,  most 
Chilean  companies  could  not  raise  the  cash. 
Even  the  few  that  did  have  access  to  cheap 
foreign  credit  were  too  timid  to  move.  "When 
the  rules  of  the  game  changed,  many  peo- 
ple didn't,"  says  Vial,  sipping  Chilean  wine 
in  the  private  dining  room  of  his  ornate 
19th-century  bank  headquarters.  Vial  esti- 
mates the  assets  he  acquired  from  the  gov- 
ernment about  six  years  ago  are  now  worth 
eight  times  what  he  paid. 

The  latest  wrinkle  in  Chile's  free-enter- 
prise revolution  Is  a  unique  plan  to  save 
the  bankrupt  social-security  system  by  turn- 
ing it  over  to  the  private  sector.  People 
now  entering  the  work  force  must  enroll  In 
a  private  fund  (more  than  a  dozen  have 
been  approved  since  the  plan  began  last 
May) ,  and  older  workers  have  five  years  to 
ditch  the  public  program.  Employees  must 
pay  10  percent  of  their  salaries  into  the 
fund  of  their  choice  and  can  voluntarily 
contribute  another  10  percent,  both  tax 
free.  New  wage  increases  offset  the  cost  to 
the  worker,  who  can  change  funds  every 
30  days,  chasing  the  Ijest  returns. 

THE  WHTTE  HOUSE  MADE  INQUIRIES 

Jose  Plnera,  32.  the  ebullient  Harvard 
trained  economist  who  created  the  new  sys- 
tem, believes  It  Is  foolproof.  If  a  fund's  per- 
formance falls  7  percent  below  the  Industry 
average  for  one  year,  the  company  that 
manages  It  must  make  up  the  difference 
with  Its  own  capital.  The  manager  would 
go  broke  before  the  fund  could  fall.  Plfiera 
savs.  and  Uist  in  case,  the  government  guar- 
antees a  minimum  pension.  The  Idea  Is  more 
radical  than  anything  the  Administration 
or  Coneress  has  orooosed  to  save  our  failing 
Social  Security  system,  but  the  Chileans  say 
they  have  had  discreet  Inquiries  from  the 
White  House. 

The  social-security  Innovation  Is  part  of 
a  broader  effort  to  create  a  "nonsoclallst  so- 
cial policy,"  as  Plfiera  puts  It.  The  Idea  Is 
for  the  marketolace  to  provide  services  like 
pension  benefits,  health  care,  and  higher 
e-'ucatlon  for  a  profit  while  a  safety  net  of 
public  oro^rams  catches  the  needy. 

Sketchy  evidence  suggests  that  while  those 
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in  the  lowest  category  have  had  modest  in- 
creases in  social  services,  the  average  level 
of  services  has  deteriorated.  Though  the 
government  denies  It,  Catholic  charity  work- 
ers claim  that  the  Incidence  of  diseases  like 
typhoid  that  flourish  In  poor  neighborhoods 
has  doubled.  Per  capita  social  spending  Is 
down  10  percent  from  a  decade  ago. 

The  persistence  of  high  unemployment 
takes  a  bit  more  of  the  shine  off  the  Chicago 
experiment.  "To  me  It's  a  puzzle,"  confides 
Arnold  Harberger.  The  government  Is  trying 
to  nudge  the  marketplace:  This  summer  It 
iboils^ed  th3  $l'-4  man  hly  minimum  wage 
for  workers  under  21  and  over  65  to  make 
youngsters  and  the  p-ged  more  employable 

LESSONS    FROM    ORTHODOXY 

The  big  question  Is  whether  Chile  can 
sustain  Its  Impressive  srowth.  Claremont 
Economics  Institute  predicts  output  wUl  ex- 
pand only  4  percent  to  5  percent  this  year 
and  next,  barely  half  the  rate  of  the  late 
Seventies.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  Im- 
ports dwarfed  exports,  as  the  country's  con- 
sumer-goods craze  continued  and  the  price 
of  copper  and  other  exports  faltered.  Pay- 
ments on  »13  billion  In  foreign  debt,  for 
Chile's  size  one  of  the  highest  In  the  world, 
are  Increasing  rapidly. 

For  his  part.  De  Castro  Is  wllllne  to  sacri- 
fice Immediate  growth  to  keep  inflation 
down.  Since  June  1979,  when  infiatlon  was 
stuck  around  40  percent  a  year,  he  his  kept 
the  rate  of  exchange  firm  at  39  pesos  to  the 
dollar.  That  way.  the  low  prices  of  foreign 
goods  would  squash  domestic  prices.  The 
gambit  worked.  But  the  overvalued  exchange 
rate  favors  Imports  and  punishes  exporters 
who  cannot  recover  rising  costs.  De  Castro 
Is  now  betting  that  local  and  international 
Inflation  will  converge. 

What  can  we  learn  from  Chile's  experi- 
ment in  economic  orthodoxy?  First,  If  a 
small  undeveloped  country  can  live  by  the 
theory  of  competitive  advantage,  then  surely 
our  infinitely  more  resourceful  economy 
can— without  Import  quotas  or  auto-com- 
pany bailouts.  Second,  Chile  teaches  that  In 
controlling  Inflation  nelthsr  money  nor  tax 
policy  can  substitute  for  sustained  fiscal 
discipline.  The  U.S.  economy  should  neither 
require  the  severity  seen  in  Chile  nor  exact 
the  same  pain  to  solve  Its  problems.  MUton 
Priedmnn.  for  examole  counsels  eraduallsm 
not  shock  treatment.  But  ,the  response  time 
may  be  Just  as  agonizingly  long  as  It  was  In 
Chile.  Whether  a  democracy  has  enough 
staying  power  Is  a  question  only  Ronald 
Reagan's  Washington — and  the  passage  of 
time — can  answer.* 


EDUCATION  OP  DAVID  STOCKMAN 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  attached  article  from  the  December 
1981   Atlantic  magazine  entitled   "The 
Education  of  David  Stockman"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  in  full  at  this  point.  It 
is  a  fascinating  story  about  what  the 
Director  of  the  OEQce  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Mr.  Stockman,  knew  about 
"supply-side"  economics,  and  when  he 
knew  it.  For  anyone  who  has  had  any 
doubts  about  either  the  darker  philo- 
sophic underpinnings  of  the  administra- 
tion's economic  proposals,  or  the  faulty 
logic  behind  them,  this  article  will  prove 
extremely  enlightening. 
The  article  follows: 
The   Education   of   David  Stockman 
(By  William  Grelder) 
I.   how  the  world  works 


Generally,  he  had  r->  time  for  Idle  senti- 
mentality, but  David  A.  Stockman  Indulged 
himself  for  a  moment  as  he  and  I  approach- 
ed   the    farmhouse    in    western    -Michigan 


where  Stockman  was  reared.  With  feeling,  he 
described  a  youthful  world  of  hard  work, 
variety,  and  manageable  challenges.  "It's 
something  that's  disappearing  now.  the 
working  famUy  farm."  Stockman  observed. 
"We  had  a  Uttle  of  everything — an  acre  of 
strawberries,  an  acre  of  peaches,  a  field  of 
corn,  fifteen  cows.  We  did  everything." 

A  light  snow  had  fallen  the  day  before, 
dusting  the  fields  and  orchards  with  white, 
which  softened  the  dour  outline  of  the 
Stockman  brick  farmhouse.  It  was  built 
seventy  years  ago  by  Stockman's  maternal 
grandfather,  who  also  planted  the  sliver 
birches  that  ring  the  house.  He  was  county 
treasurer  of  Berrien  County  for  twenty  years, 
and  his  reputation  in  local  politics  was  an 
asset  for  his  grandson. 

The  farm  has  changed  since  Stockman's 
boyhood;  it  Is  more  specialized.  The  bright- 
red  outbuildings  behind  the  house  include 
a  wooden  barn  where  livestock  was  once  kept, 
a  chicken  coop  also  no  longer  In  use,  a 
garage,  and  a  large  metal-sided  building, 
where  the  heavy  equipment — In  particular, 
a  mechanical  grape  picker — is  stored.  Grapes 
are  now  the  principal  crop  that  Allen  Stock- 
man, David's  father,  produces.  He  earns  ad- 
ditional Income  by  leasing  out  the  grape 
picker.  The  farm  Is  a  small  but  authentic 
example  of  the  entrepreneurial  capitalism 
that  David  Stockman  so  admires. 

As  the  car  approached  the  house,  Stock- 
man's attention  was  diverted  by  a  minor 
anomaly  in  the  Idyllic  rural  landscape:  two 
tennis  courts.  They  seemed  out  of  place, 
alone,  amidst  the  snow-covered  fields  at  an 
Intersection  next  to  the  Stockman  farm. 
Stockman  hastened  to  explain  that,  despite 
appearances,  these  were  not  his  family's 
private  tennis  courts.  They  belonged  to  the 
township.  Royalton  Township  (of  which  Al 
Stockman  was  treasurer)  had  received,  like 
all  other  local  units  of  government.  Its  por- 
tion of  the  federal  revenue-sharing  funds, 
and  this  was  how  the  trustees  had  decided 
to  spend  part  of  the  money  from  Washing- 
ton. "It's  all  right,  I  suppose."  Stockman 
said  amiably,  "but  these  people  would  never 
have  taxed  themselves  to  build  that.  Not 
these  tight-fisted  taxpayers!  As  long  as  some- 
one is  giving  them  the  money,  sure,  they 
are  willing  to  spend  It.  But  they  would  never 
have  used  their  own  money." 

Stockman's  contempt  was  directed  not  at 
the  local  citizens  who  had  spent  the  money 
but  at  the  people  in  Washington  who  had 
sent  it.  And  soon  he  would  be  in  a  position 
to  do  something  about  them.  This  winter 
weekend  was  a  final  brief  holiday  with  his 
parents:  in  a  few  weeks  he  would  Ijecome  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et in  the  new  administration  In  Washington. 
Technically,  Stockman  was  still  the  U.S. 
congressman  from  Michigan's  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, but  his  mind  and  exceptional  energy 
were  already  concentrated  on  running  OMB, 
a  small  but  awesomely  complicated  power 
center  In  the  federal  government,  through 
which  a  President  attempts  to  monitor  all 
of  the  other  federal  bureaucracies. 

Stockman  carried  with  him  a  big  black 
binder  enclosing  a  "Current  Services  Budg- 
et." which  listed  every  federal  program  and 
its  current  cost  projections.  He  hoped  to 
memorize  the  names  of  500  to  1.000  program 
titles  and  major  accounts  by  the  time  he  was 
sworn  In — an  objective  that  seemed  reason- 
able to  him.  since  he  already  knew  many  of 
the  budget  details.  During  four  years  in  Con- 
gress. Stockman  had  made  himself  a  leading 
conservative  gadfiy,  attacking  Democratic 
budgets  and  proposing  leaner  alternatives. 
Now  the  President-elect  was  Inviting  him 
to  do  the  same  thing  from  within.  Stockman 
had  lobbied  for  the  OMB  Job  and  was  prob- 
ably better  nrepared  for  It.  despite  his  youth- 
fulness,  than  most  of  his  predecessors. 

He  was  thirty-four  years  old  and  looked 
younger.  His  shaggy  hair  was  streaked  with 


gray,  and  yet  he  seemed  like  a  gawky  colle- 
gian, with  unstylish  glasses  and  a  prom-' 
inent  Adam's  apple.  In  the  corridors  of  the 
Capitol,  where  all  ambitious  staff  aides  scur- 
ried about  in  serious  blue  suits.  Represent- 
ative Stoclunan  wore  the  same  uniform,  and 
was  frequently  mistaken  for  one  of  them. 

Inside  the  farmhouse,  the  family  greetings' 
were  casual  and  restrained.  His  parents  and 
his  brothers  and  In-laws  did  not  seem  overly 
impressed  by  the  prospect  that  the  eldest 
son  would  soon  occupy  one  of  the  most 
powerful  positions  of  government. 

Opening  presents  in  the  cluttered  living 
room,  watching  the  holiday  football  games 
on  television,  the  Stockmans  seemed  a  friend- 
ly, restrained,  classic  Protestant  farm  famUy 
of  the  Middle  West,  conservative  and  striv- 
ing. As  sometimes  happens  In  those  families, 
however,  the  energy  and  ambition  seemed  to 
have    been   concentrated    disproportionately 
in  one  child,  David,  perhaps  at  the  expense 
of  the  others.  His  mother.  Carol,  a  big-boned 
woman   with   metallic   blond   hair,   was  the 
family  organizer,  an  active  committee  mem- 
ber in  local  Republican  politics,  and  the  one 
who  made  David  work  for  A's  in  school.  In 
political  debate,  David  Stockman  was  capa- 
ble of  dazzling  opponents  with  words;   his 
brothers  seemed  shy  and  taciturn  in  his  pres- 
ence. One  brother  worked  as  a  county  correc- 
tions officer  in  Michigan.  Another,  after  look- 
ing on  Capitol  HIU,  found  a  Job  In  an  em- 
ployment agency.  A  third,  who  had  that  dis- 
tant look  of  a  sixties  child  grown  older,  did 
day  labor,  odd  Jobs.  His  sister  was  trained  as 
an  educator  and  worked  as  a  consultant  to 
manpower-training  programs  In  Missouri  that 
were   financed   by   the   federal   government. 
"She  believes  in  what  she's  doing  and  I  don't 
quarrel  with  It,"  Stockman  said.  "Basically, 
there  are  gobs  of  this  money  out  there.  CETA 
grants    have    to    do   evaluation    and    career 
planning  and  so  forth.  What  does  it  amount 
to?   Somebody  rents  a  room   in   a  Marriott 
Hotel  somewhere  and  my  sister  comes  In  and 
talks  to  them.  I  think  Marriott  may  get  more 
out  of  it  than  anyone  else.  That's  part  of 
what  we're  trying  to  get  at.  and  it's  layered 
all  over  the  government." 

While  David  Stockman  would  speak  pas- 
sionately against  the  government  in  Wash- 
ington and  its  self-aggrandizing  habits,  there 
was  this  small  Irony  about  his  siblings  and 
himself:  most  of  them  worked  for  govern- 
ment in  one  way  or  another — protected  from 
the  dynamic  risk-taking  of  the  private  econ- 
omy. Stockman  himself  had  never  had  any 
employer  other  than  the  federal  government, 
but  the  adventure  In  his  career  lay  In  chal- 
lenging it.  Or.  more  precisely.  In  challenging 
the  "permanent  government"  that  modern 
liberalism  had  spawned. 

By  that  phrase.  Stockman  and  other  con- 
servatives meant  not  only  the  layers  and  lay- 
ers of  federal  bureaucrats  and  liberal  politi- 
cians who  sustained  open-ended  growth  of 
the  central  government  but  also  the  less  vis- 
ible Infrastructure  of  private  Interests  that 
fed  off  of  It  and  prospered — the  law  firms  and 
lobbyists  and  trade  associations  In  rows  of 
shining  office  buildings  along  K  Street  in 
Washington;  the  consulting  firms  and  con- 
tractors; the  constituencies  of  special  Inter- 
ests, from  schoolteachers  to  construction 
workers  to  falling  businesses  and  multina- 
tional giants,  all  of  whom  came  to  Washing- 
ton for  money  and  for  legal  protection 
against  the  perils  of  free  competition. 

While  Ideology  would  guide  Stockman  In 
his  new  Job.  he  would  be  confronted  with  a 
large  and  tangible  political  problem:  how  to 
resolve  the  three-sided  dilemma  created  by 
Ronald  Reagan's  contradictory  campaign 
promises.  In  private.  Stockman  agreed  that 
his  former  congressional  mentor.  John  An- 
derson, running  as  an  Independent  candidate 
for  President  In  1980.  had  asked  the  right 
question:  How  Is  It  possible  to  raise  d-^fense 
spending,  cut  Income  taxes,  and  balance  the 
budget,  all  at  the  same  time?  Anderson  bad 
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Iteagan   with   that  question,  again 

and  most  conventional  political 

from     orthodox     Republican     to 

liberal,  agreed  with  Anderson  that 

be  done. 

;man  was  confident,  even  cocky, 
some  of  his  fellow  conservatives 
answer.   It    was  a   theory   of   eco- 
■I  he  supply-side  theory— that  prom- 
to  the  twin  aggravations  of  the 
Inflation  and  stagnant  growth  In 
productivity.  "We've  got  to  figure 
to  make  John  Anderson's  question 
plausible  policy  path  over  the  next 
Stockman   said    "Actually.    It 
hard  to  do." 
u^ply-slde  approach,   which  Stock- 
nly  lately  embraced,  assumed,  ^rst 
dramatic  action  by  the  new  Presl- 
the  commitment  to  a  three- 
of  the   Income   tax.  coupled 
monetary   control,   would   signal 
.hat  a  new  era  was  dawning,  that 
of   government    would    be    dls- 
the  robust  growth  of  the  private 
jconomic  behavior  tn  a  climate  of 
Is  primarily  based  on  expecta- 
the  future  value  of  money,  then 
dramatic  action  by  the  President 
the  gloomy  assumptions  In  the 
financial    markets.    As    Inflation 
rates  dropped,  and  produc- 
grew.  those  marketplace  de- 
would,  in  turn,  help  Stockman 
federal  budget. 
■1  ole   thing  Is  premised  on   faith." 
explained   "On  a  belief  about  how 
works  "  As  he  prepared  the  script 
his   natural   optimism   led   to 
which    were    even    more 
the    Reagan    Administrations 
"The    Inflation    premium 
like  the  morning  mist."  Stock- 
"It  could  be  cut  in  half  In  a 
period   of   time   if   the  policy   is 
'  "hat    sets    off'    adjustments    and 
perception  that  cascade  through 
y   You  have  a  bull  market  in  '81. 
of  historic  proportions." 
world  works.— It  was  a  favorite 
Stockman's  frequently  invoked  in 
to  Indicate  a  coherent  view  of 
deology  that  was  whole  and  con- 
'  man    took    ideology   seriously, 
distinguished    him    from    other 
politicians  who  were  con- 
with  public  questions  one  at  a 
t  Imposing  a  consistent  philo- 
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Christian  social  activists.  (He  was  perhaps 
also  thinking,  like  so  many  other  students 
of  the  time,  that  divinity  school  would  ex- 
tend his  deferment  from  the  draft.)  At  Mich- 
igan State,  he  had  dropped  the  study  of  ag- 
riculture and  moved  into  the  humanities.  At 
Harvard,  he  dropped  theology  and  moved 
Into  the  social  sciences  (though  he  never 
received  training  as  an  economist!.  "I  guess 
I  always  had  a  strong  intellectual  bent,  so  I 
needed  a  strong  theory  of  how  the  world 
worked." 

When  he  found  the  divinity  courses  unin- 
spiring, he  began  taking  political  science 
and  history — studying  under  neo-conserva- 
tlves  such  as  James  Q.  Wilson  Nathan  Olaz- 
er.  and  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan — and  dis- 
covered, he  said,  "that  It  was  possible  to 
have  a  sophisticated  view  of  the  world  with- 
out being  a  Marxist  '  In  a  Harvard  seminar, 
he  made  a  connection  with  John  Anderson, 
who  was  looking  for  a  bright  young  idea 
man  to  help  prepare  Issues  for  the  House 
Republican  Conference,  which  Anderson 
chaired  The  Illinois  congressman  was  mov- 
ing gradually  leftward  in  his  views;  Stock- 
man was  continuing  his  Intellectual  search 
In  the  opposite  direction 

Stockman's  congressional  district  was  com- 
posed of  small  towns  and  countryside,  a 
world  that  worked  quite  well  without  Wash- 
ington, in  his  view.  After  dinner  at  the  farm 
that  day.  we  took  a  driving  tour  of  the  area. 
The  government's  good  works  were  every- 
where— a  new  sewer  system  In  Bridgman,  a 
modern  municipal  building  In  Stevensvllle— 
but  Stockman  belittled  them  as  "pork  bar- 
rel." Stockman's  district  was  overwhelming- 
ly rural  and  Republican,  but  he  saw  It  as  a 
fair  representation  of  America 

Indeed,  as  a  congressman.  Stockman  him- 
self had  worked  hard  to  make  certain  that 
hLs    Fourth    District    constituents    exploited 
the  system.  His  office  maintained  a  comput- 
erized alert  system  for  grants  and  loans  from 
'^he  myriad  agencies,   to  make  certain   that 
no  opportunities  were  missed.  "I  went  around 
and  cut  all  the  ribbons  and  they  never  knew 
I  voted  against  the  damn  programs."  he  said. 
Still,    more    than   most   other   politicians. 
Stockman   was   known   for  standing  by  his 
ideological     principles,      not      undermining 
them.    When    Congress    voted    Its    ball-out 
financing    to    rescue    Chrysler    from    bank- 
ruptcy.   Stockman    was    the   only    Michigan 
representative  to  oppose  it,  even  though  a 
large  town  in  his  district  St.  Joseph,  would 
be   hurt.   The   town's   largest   employer.   St. 
Joe's  Auto  Specialties,  was  a  Chrysler  sup- 
plier, and  its  factory  was  laying  off  workers. 
Its  owners  were  among  Stockman's  earliest 
and   largest  contributors  when  he  first  ran 
for  Congress.  In   1976.  Still,  he  opposed  the 
ball  out.  "Some  of  them  were  a  little  miffed 
at  me  and  others  applauded.  I  only  had  one 
or  two  argue  strenuously  with  me.  They're 
probably  more  derogatory  Ijehlnd  my  back  " 
Stockman  felt  protected  from  local  pres- 
sures, In  a  way  that  most  members  of  Con- 
gress do  not— partly  by  the  Republicanism  of 
the  district  but  also  by  the  consistency  of  his 
ideology.  Since  he  had  a  clear,  strong  view 
of  what  government  ought  and  ought  not  to 
do,  he  found  it  easier  to  resist  claims  that 
seemed    illegitimate,    no    matter    who    their 
sponsors  might  be.  "Too  many  politicians  are 
Intimidated  by  the  squeaking  wheel.  In  my 
Judgment.    Regardless    of    their    Ideological 
viewpoint,   they're  able   to   incorporate   the 
squeaking  wheel  Into  their  general  position. 
If  the  proposal  Is  pro-business,  they  call  It 
conservative.  If  they're  from  Nebraska,  its 
pro-farmer.    It's   whatever   serves   the   con- 
stituencies." 

This  was  the  core  of  his  complaint  against 
the  modern  liberalism  launched  by  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal.  He  did  not  quarrel 
with  the  need  for  basic  social -welfare  pro- 
grams, such  as  unemployment  insurance  or 


Social  Security:  he  agreed  that  the  govern- 
ment must  regulate  private  enterprise  to 
protect  general  health  and  safety.  But  liberal 
politics  In  Its  later  stages  had  lost  the  ability 
to  Judge  claims,  and  so  yielded  to  all  of  them. 
Stockman  thought,  creating  what  he  de- 
scribes as  "constituency-based  choice-mak- 
ing." which  could  no  longer  address  larger 
national  interests,  including  fiscal  control 
As  Stockman  saw  It.  this  process  did  not 
ameliorate  social  inequities;  it  created  new 
ones  by  yielding  to  powerful  interest  groups 
at  the  expense  of  everyone  else,  "What  hap- 
pens is  the  polltlclzation  of  the  society.  All 
decisions  flow  to  the  center.  Once  we  decide 
to  allocate  credit  to  certain  activities— and 
we're  doing  that  on  a  massive  scale — or  to 
allocate  the  capital  for  energy  development, 
the  levels  of  competency  and  morality  fall. 
Then  the  outcomes  in  society  begin  to  look 
more  and  more  like  the  work  of  brute  muscle. 
The  other  thing  It  does  Is  destroy  ideas.  Once 
things  are  allocated  by  political  muscle,  by 
regional  claims,  there  are  no  longer  idea- 
based  agendas." 

Across  the  river  from  St,  Joe's,  Stockman 
drove  through  the  deserted  Main  Street  of 
Benton  Harbor,  his  favorite  example  of  failed 
liberalism.  Once  it  had  been  a  prosperous 
commercial  center  but  now  most  of  Its  stores 
and  buildings  were  boarded  up  and  vacant 
except  for  an  occasional  storefront  church  or 
social -service  agency.  As  highways  and  sub- 
urban shopping  centers  pulled  away  com- 
merce, the  downtown  collapsed,  whites 
moved,  and  the  city  became  predominantly 
black  and  overwhelmingly  poor.  The  federal 
government's  various  efforts  to  revive  Ben- 
ton Harbor  had  quite  visibly  failed. 

"When  you  have  powerful  underlying  dem- 
ographic and  economic  forces  at  work, 
federal  intervention  efforts  designed  to  re- 
verse the  tide  turn  out  to  have  rather  anemic 
effects,"  Stockman  said,  surveying  the  dilapi- 
dated storefronts.  "I  wouldn't  be  surprised 
if  »100  million  had  been  spent  here  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  Urban  renewal,  CETA. 
model  cities,  they've  had  everything  And 
the  results?  No  Impact  whatever  " 

The  drastic  failure  seemed  to  please  him. 
for  it  confirmed  his  view  of  how  the  world 
works.  As  budget  director,  he  intended  to 
proceed  against  many  of  the  programs  that 
fed  money  to  the  poor  blacks  of  Benton  Har- 
bor, morally  confident  because  he  knew  from 
personal  observation  that  the  federal  revital- 
ization  money  did  not  deliver  what  such  pro- 
grams promised.  But  he  would  also  go  after 
the  Economic  Development  Administration 
(EDA)  grants  for  the  comfortable  towns  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  loans  for 
communities  that  could  pay  for  their  own 
sewers  and  the  subsidized  credit  for  farmers 
and  business— the  federal  guarantees  for  eco- 
nomic interests  that  ought  to  take  their  own 
risks.  He  was  confident  of  his  theory,  because. 
In  terms  of  the  Michigan  countryside  where 
he  grew  up.  he  saw  it  as  equitable  and  fun- 
damentally moral. 

"We  are  Interested  In  curtailing  weak 
claims  rather  than  weak  clients,"  he  prom- 
ised. "The  fear  of  the  liberal  remnant  Is  that 
we  will  only  attack  weak  clients.  We  have  to 
show  that  we  are  willing  to  attack  powerful 
clients  with  weak  claims.  I  think  that"s  crit- 
ical to  our  success — both  political  and  eco- 
nomic success." 
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II.    A   RADICAL   IN   POWER 

Three  weeks  before  the  Inauguration, 
Stockman  and  his  transition  team  of  a  dozen 
or  so  people  were  already  established  at  the 
OMB  office  in  the  Old  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing, When  his  appointment  as  budget  direc- 
tor first  seemed  likely  he  had  agreed  to  meet 
with  me  from  time  to  time  and  relate,  off  the 
record,  his  private  account  of  the  great  polit- 
ical struggle  ahead.  The  particulars  of  these 
conversations  were  not  to  be  reported  until 
later,  after  the  season  s  battles  were  over,  but 


a  cynic  familiar  with  how  Washington  works 
would  understand  that  the  arrangement  had 
obvious  symbiotic  value.  As  an  assistant 
managing  editor  at  The  Washington  Post,  I 
benefited  from  an  Informed  view  of  policy 
discussions  of  the  new  administration; 
Stockman,  a  student  of  history,  was  contrib- 
uting to  hlstory"s  record  and  perhaps  influ- 
encing Its  conclusions.  For  him,  our  meetings 
were  another  channel — among  i.iany  he 
used — to  the  press.  The  older  generation  of 
orthodox  Republicans  distrusted  the  press; 
Stockman  was  one  of  the  younger  "new  "  con- 
servatives who  cultivated  contacts  with  col- 
umnists and  reporters,  who  saw  the  news 
media  as  another  useful  tool  in  political  com- 
bat, "We  believe  our  Ideas  have  Intellectual 
respectability,  and  we  think  the  press  will 
recognize  that,"'  he  said  "The  traditional  Re- 
publicans probably  sensed,  even  If  they 
didn't  know  it,  that  their  ideas  lacked  In- 
tellectual respectability." 

In  any  case,  for  the  eight  months  that  fol- 
lowed. Stockman  kept  the  agreement,  and 
our  regular  conversations  over  breakfast  at 
the  Hay-Adams,  provided  the  basis  of  the 
account  that  follows. 

In  early  January,  Stockman  and  his  staff 
were  assembling  dozens  of  position  papers 
on  program  reductions  and  studying  the  In- 
ternal forecasts  for  the  federal  budget  and 
the  national  economy.  The  initial  figures 
were  frightening — "absolutely  shocking,""  he 
confided — yet  he  seemed  oddly  exhilarated 
by  the  bad  news,  and  was  bubbling  with  new 
plans  for  coping  with  these  horrendous  num- 
bers. An  OMB  computer,  programmed  as  a 
model  of  the  nation's  economic  behavior,  was 
instructed  to  estimate  the  impact  of  Rea- 
gan's program  on  the  federal  budget.  It  pre- 
dicted that  If  the  new  President  went  ahead 
with  his  promised  three-year  tax  reduction 
and  his  Increase  In  defense  spending,  the 
Reagan  Administration  would  be  faced  with 
a  series  of  federal  deficits  without  precedent 
in  peacetime — ranging  from  $82  billion  in 
1982  to  $116  billion  in  1984  Even  Stockman 
blinked.  If  those  were  the  numbers  Included 
in  President  Reagan's  first  budget  message, 
the  following  month,  the  financial  markets 
that  Stockman  sought  to  reassure  would  in- 
stead be  panicked.  Interest  rates,  already 
high,  would  go  higher;  the  expectation  of 
lone-term  Inflation  would  be  confirmed. 

Stockman  saw  opportunity  In  these»shock- 
Ing  projections.  "All  the  conventional  esti- 
mates Just  wind  up  as  mud."  he  said,  "As 
absurdities.  What  they  basically  say,  to  boll 
it  down  Is  that  the  world  doesn't  work." 

Stockman  set  about  doing  two  things. 
First,  he  changed  thi^MB  computer.  As- 
sisted by  llke-mlnde(Wsupply-slde  econo- 
mists, the  new  team  discarded  orthodox 
premises  of  how  the  economy  would  behave. 
Instead  of  a  continuing  double-digit  Infia- 
tlon.  the  new  computer  model  assumed  a 
swift  decline  in  prices  and  Interest  rates. 
Instead  of  the  continuing  pattern  of  slow 
economic  growth,  the  new  model  was  based 
on  a  dramatic  surge  in  the  nation's  produc- 
tivity. New  Investment,  new  Jobs  and  grow- 
ing profits — and  Stockman's  historic  bull- 
market.  "It's  based  on  valid  economic  analy- 
sis." he  said,  "but  it's  the  inverse  of  the  last 
four  years.  When  we  go  public,  this  is  going 
to  set  off  a  wide-open  debate  on  how  the 
economy  works,  a  great  battle  over  the  con- 
ventional theories  of  economic  performance." 
The  original  apostles  of  supply-side,  par- 
ticularly Representative  Jack  Kemp,  of  New 
York,  and  the  economist  Arthur  B.  Laffer. 
dismissed  budget-cutting  as  inconsequential 
to  the  economic  problems,  but  Stockman  was 
trying  to  fuse  new  theory  and  old.  "Laffer 
sold  us  a  bill  of  goods,"  he  said,  then  cor- 
rected his  words:  "Laffer  wasn't  wrong — he 
didn't  go  far  enough.'" 

The  great  debate  never  quite  took  hold  In 
the  dimensions  that  Stockman  had  antici- 


pated, but  the  Reagan  Administration's  eco- 
nomic projections  did  become  the  source  of 
continuing  controversy.  In  defense  of  their 
counter-theories.  Stockman  and  his  asso- 
ciates would  argue,  correctly,  that  conven- 
tional forecasts,  particularly  by  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  In  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration, had  been  consistently  wrong  in 
the  past.  His  critics  would  contend  that  the 
supply-side  premises  weer  based  upon  wish- 
ful thinking,  not  sound  economic  analysis. 

But.  second.  Stockman  used  the  appalling 
deficit  projections  as  a  valuable  talking 
point  in  the  policy  discussions  that  were 
under  way  with  the  President  and  his  princi- 
pal advisers.  Nobody  in  that  group  was  the 
least  bit  hesitant  about  cutting  federal  pro- 
grams, but  Reagan  had  campaigned  on  the 
va(;ue  and  painless  theme  that  eliminating 
"waste,  fraud,  and  mismanagement"  would 
be  sufficient  to  balance  the  accounts.  Now, 
as  Stockman  put  it,  "'the  idea  Is  to  try  to 
get  t)eyond  the  waste,  fraud,  and  mismanage- 
ment modality  and  begin  to  confront  the 
real  dimensions  of  budget  reduction"  On 
the  first  Wednesday  In  January.  Stockman 
had  two  hours  on  the  President-elect's  sched- 
ule to  describe  the  "dire  shape"  of  the  fed- 
eral budget;  for  starters,  the  new  adminis- 
tration would  have  to  go  for  a  budget  re- 
duction in  the  neighborhood  of  $40  billion. 
"Do  you  have  any  Idea  what  $40  billion 
means?"  he  said.  "It  means  I"ve  got  to  cut 
the  highway  program.  It  means  I've  got  to 
cut  mllk-prlce  supports.  And  Social  Security 
student  benefits.  And  education  and  student 
loans.  And  manpower  training  and  housing. 
It  means  I've  got  to  shut  down  the  synfuels 
program  and  a  lot  of  other  programs.  The 
Idea  Is  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  budget 
deficit  and  some  suggestion  of  the  political 
problems." 

How  much  pain  was  the  new  President 
willing  to  Impose?  How  many  sacred  cows 
would  he  challenge  at  once?  Stockman  was 
still  feeling  out  the  commitment  at  the 
White  House,  aware  that  Reagan's  philo- 
sophical commitment  to  shrinking  the  fed- 
eral government  would  be  weighed  against 
political  risks. 

Stockman  was  Impressed  by  the  ease  with 
which  the  President-elect  accepted  the  broad 
objective:  find  $40  billion  In  cuts  in  a  fed- 
eral budget  running  well  beyond  $700  bil- 
lion. But.  despite  the  multitude  of  expendi- 
tures, the  proliferation  of  programs  and 
grants.  Stockman  knew  the  exercise  was  not 
as  easy  as  It  might  sound. 

Consider  the  budget  in  simple  terms,  as  a 
federal  dollar  representing  the  entire  $700 
billion.  The  most  Important  function  of  the 
federal  government  is  mailing  checks  to  citi- 
zens—Social  Security  checks  to  the  elderly, 
pension  checks  to  retired  soldiers  and  civil 
servants,  reimbursement  checks  for  hospitals 
and  doctors  who  provide  medical  care  for  the 
aged  and  the  poor,  welfare  checks  for  the 
dependent,  veterans  checks  to  pensioners. 
Such  disbursements  consume  forty-eight 
cents  of  the  dollar. 

Another  twenty-five  cents  goes  to  the  Pen- 
tagon, for  national  defense.  Stockman  knew 
that  this  share  would  be  rising  In  the  next 
four  years,  not  shrinking,  perhaps  becoming 
as  high  as  thirty  cents.  Another  ten  cents 
was  consumed  by  interest  payments  on  the 
national  debt,  which  was  fast  approaching 
a  trillion  dollars. 

That  left  seventeen  cents  for  evrythlng 
else  that  Washington  does.  The  FBI  and  the 
national  parks,  the  county  agents  and  the 
Foreign  Service  and  the  Weather  Bureau- 
all  the  traditional  operations  of  govern- 
ment— consumed  only  nine  cents  of  the  dol- 
lar. The  remaining  eight  cents  provided  all 
of  the  grants  to  state  and  local  governments, 
for  aiding  handicapped  children  or  building 
highways  or  Installing  tenis  courts  next  to 


Al  Stockman's  farm.  One  might  denounce 
particular  programs  as  wasteful,  as  unnec- 
essary and  Ineffective,  even  crazy,  but  David 
Stockman  knew  that  he  could  not  escape 
these  basic  dimensions  of  federal  spending. 
As  he  and  his  staff  went  looking  for  the 
$40  billion,  they  found  that  most  of  It  would 
have  to  be  taken  from  the  seventeen  cents 
that  covered  government  operations  and 
grants-in-aid.  Defense  was  already  off -limits. 
Next  Ronald  Reagan  laid  down  another  con- 
dition for  the  budget-cutting:  the  main 
benefit  programs  of  Social  Security.  Medi- 
care, veterans'  checks,  railroad  retirement  . 
pensions,  welfare  for  the  disabled- the  so- 
called  "social  safety  net "  that  Reagan  had 
promises  not  lo  touch— were  to  be  exempt 
from  the  budget  cuts.  In  effect,  he  was 
declaring  that  Stockman  could  not  tamper 
with  three  fourths  of  the  forty-eight  cents 
devoted  to  transfer  payments. 

No  President  had  balanced  the  budget  in 
the  past  twelve  years.  Still.  Stockman 
thought  it  could  be  done  by  1984.  If  the 
Reagan  Administration  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equity,  cutting  weak  claims,  not 
merely  weak  clients,  and  if  it  shocked  the 
system  sufficiently  to  create  Sinew  political 
climate.  He  still  Ijelieved  that  It  was  not 
a  question  of  numbers.  "It  boils  down  to 
a  political  question,  not  of  budget  policy 
or  economic  policy,  but  whether  we  can 
change  the  habits  of  the  political  system" 
The  struggle  began  in  private,  with  Ronald 
Reagan's  Cabinet.  By  Inaugural  week.  Stock- 
man's staff  had  assembled  fifty  or  sixty 
policy  papers  outlining  major  cuts  and  al- 
terations, and.  aiming  at  the  target  of  $40 
billion.  Stockman  was  anxious  to  win  fast 
approval  for  them,  before  the  new  Cabinet 
officers  were  fully  familiar  with  their  de- 
partments and  prepared  to  defend  their  bu- 
reaucracies During  the  first  week,  the  new 
Cabinet  members  had  to  sit  through  David 
Stockman's  recital — one  proposal  after  an- 
other outlining  drastic  reductions  In  their 
programs  Brief  discussion  was  followed  by 
presidential  approval.  "I  have  a  little  ner- 
vousness about  the  heavy-handelness  with 
which  I  am  being  forced  to  act.  "  Stockman 
conceded  ""Its  not  that  I  wouldn't  want  to 
give  the  decision  papers  to  the  Cabinet  mem- 
bers ahead  of  time  so  they  could  look  at 
them,  it's  Just  that  we're  getting  them  done 
at  eight  o'clock  In  the  morning  and  rjshing 
them  to  the  Cabinet  room  ...  It  doesn't 
work  when  you  have  to  brace  these  Cabinet 
officers  In  front  of  the  President  with  severe 
reductions  in  their  agencies,  because  then 
they're  In  the  position  of  having  to  argue 
against  the  group  line  And  the  group  line 
is  cut.  cut.  cut.  So  that's  a  very  awkward 
position  for  them,  and  you  make  them  re- 
sentful very  fast." 

Stockman  proposed  to  White  House  coun- 
selor Edwin  Meese  an  alternative  approach — 
a  budget  working  group.  In  which  each  Cab- 
inet secretary  could  review  the  proposed  cuts 
and  argue  against  them  As  the  group 
evolved,  hov/ever.  with  Meese.  chief  of  staff 
James  Baker.  Treasury  Secretary  Donald 
Regan,  and  policy  director  Martin  Ander- 
son, among  others,  it  was  stacked  in  Stock- 
man's favor.  "Each  meeting  will  involve 
only  the  relevant  Cabinet  member  and  his 
aides  with  four  or  five  strong  keepers  of 
the  central  agenda."  Stockman  explained 
at  one  point  "So  on  Monday,  when  we  go 
Into  the  decision  on  synfuels  programs,  it 
will  be  [Energy  Secretary  James  B.|  Ed- 
wards defendln?  them  against  six  guys  say- 
ing that,  by  God,  we've  got  to  cut  these 
back  or  were  not  going  to  have  a  savings 
program  that  will  add  up" 

In  general,  the  system  worked  Stockman's 
agncy  did  in  a  few  weeks  what  normally 
consumes  months:  the  process  was  made 
easier  because  the  normal  opposition  forces 
had  no  time  to  marshal  either  their  argu- 
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offensive  against  the  cut  was 
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Stockman  won  that  argiunent.  for  the  mo- 
ment. But.  as  virlth  all  the  other  Issues  in  the 
budget  debate,  the  argument  was  only  begin- 
ning. "I've  got  to  take  something  out  of 
Boeing's  hide  to  make  this  look  right  .  .  .  You 
can  measure  me  on  this,  because  I'll  probab- 
ly lose  but  I'll  give  It  a  helluva  fight." 

Stockman  also  began  what  was  to  become 
a  continuing  srtruggle,  occasionally  nasty, 
with  the  new  secretary  of  energy.  Edwards,  a 
dentist  from  South  Carolina,  was  ostensibly 
appointed  to  dismantle  the  Department  of 
Energy,  as  Reagan  had  promised,  but  when 
Stockman  proposed  cutt'ng  the  department 
In  half,  virtually  eliminating  the  vast  syn- 
thetic-fuels program  launched  by  the  Carter 
Administration,  Edwards  argued  in  defense. 
In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  Stockman  said 
contemptuously,  "I  went  over  to  DOE  the 
other  day  and  here's  a  whole  roomful  of  the 
same  old  bureaucrats  I've  been  kicking 
around  for  the  last  five  years — advising  Ed- 
wards on  why  we  couldn't  do  certain  things 
on  oil  decontrol  that  I  wanted  to  do."  The 
relationship  did  not  Improve  as  the  two  men 
got  to  know  each  oither  better. 

But  Stockman  felt  only  sympathy  for  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  John  Block,  an  Illinois 
farmer.  The  budget  cuts  were  hitting  some 
of  Agriculture's  principal  subsidy  programs. 
A  billion  dollars  would  be  cut  from  dairy- 
price  supports.  The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration loans  and  grants  were  to  be  sharply 
curtailed.  The  low-Interest  financing  for 
rural  electric  cooperatives  and  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  would  be  modified. 

In  the  early  weeks  of  the  new  admlnlstra- 
tlcn,  the  peanut  growers  and  their  congres- 
sional lobby  had  campaigned,  as  they  did 
every  year,  to  have  the  new  secretary  of  agri- 
culture raise  the  price-support  level  for 
peanuts.  Stockman  told  Block  he  would  have 
to  refuse — for  Stockman  wanted  to  abolish 
the  program.  "I  sympathize  with  Jack 
Block.  "  Stockman  said.  "I  forced  him  Into  a 
poritlon  that  makes  his  life  miserable  over 
there.  He's  on  the  central  team,  he's  not  a 
departmental  player,  but  the  parochial  pol- 
itics of  that  department  are  fierce."  Victories 
over  farm  lobbies  could  be  won.  Stockman 
believed,  if  he  kept  the  Issues  separate — at- 
tacking each  commodity  program  In  turn, 
and  undermining  urban  support  by  cutting 
the  food  and  nutrition  programs.  "My  strat- 
egy is  to  come  In  with  a  farm  bill  that's  un- 
acceptable to  the  farm  guys  so  that  the 
whole  thing  begins  to  splinter."  An  early 
test  vote  on  mllk-prlce  supports  seemed  to 
confirm  the  strategy — the  dairy  farmers  lob- 
bied and  lost. 

The  only  cabinet  officer  Stockman  did  not 
challenge  was,  of  course,  the  secretary  of  de- 
fense. In  the  frantic  preparation  of  the 
Reagan  budget  message,  delivered  In  broad 
outline  to  Congress  on  February  18.  the  OMB 
review  officers  did  not  give  even  their  usual 
scrutiny  to  the  new  budget  projections  from 
Defense.  Reagan  had  promised  to  increase 
military  spending  by  7  percent  a  year.  ad- 
Justed  for  inflation,  and  this  pledge  trans- 
lated Into  the  biggest  peacetime  arms  build- 
up in  the  history  of  the  republic — $1.6  tril- 
lion over  the  next  five  years,  which  would 
more  than  double  the  Pentagon's  annual 
budget  while  domestic  spending  was  shrink- 
ing. Stockman  acknowledged  that  OMB  had 
taken  only  a  cursory  glance  at  the  new  de- 
fense budget,  but  he  was  confident  that  later 
on.  when  things  settled  down  a  bit.  he  could 
go  back  and  analyze  it  more  carefully. 

Tn  late  February,  months  before  the  de- 
fense budget  became  a  subject  of  Cabinet 
debate.  Stockman  privately  predicted  that 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger,  him- 
self a  budget  director  during  the  Nixon 
years,  would  be  an  ally  when  he  got  around 
to  cutting  back  military  spending.  "As  scon 
as  we  get  past  this  first  phase  in  the  process. 
Im  really  going  to  go  after  the  Pentagon. 


The  whole  question  is  blatant  Inefficiency, 
poor  deployment  of  manpower,  contracting 
idiocy,  and,  hell.  I  think  that  Caps  going  to 
be  a  pretty  gocd  mark  over  there.  He's  not 
a  tool  of  the  military-industrial  complex.  I 
mean,  he  hasn't  been  steeped  in  its  excuses 
and  rationalizations  and  ideology  for  twenty 
years,  and  I  think  that  heii  back  off  on  a  lo: 
of  this  stuff,  but  you  Just  can't  challenge 
him  head-on  without  your  facte  In  line.  And 
we  re  going  to  get  our  case  in  line  and  J'oit 
force  It  through  the  pres.ses." 

Stockman  shared  the  general  view  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  that  the  United 
States  needed  a  major  build-up  of  Its  armed 
forces.  BUi,  ne  also  recognized  that  the  Pen- 
tagon, as  sole  customer  for  weapons  sys- 
tems, subsidized  the  arms  manufacturers  In 
many  direct  ways  and  violated  many  frea- 
market  principles.  "The  defense  budgets  in 
the  out-years  won't  be  nearly  as  high  as  we 
are  showing  now.  In  my  Judgment.  Hell,  I 
think  there's  a  kind  of  swamp  of  $10  to  820 
to  $30  billion  worth  of  waste  that  can  be 
ferreted  out  if  you  really  push  hard." 

Long  before  President  Reagan's  speech  to 
Congress,  most  of  the  painful  details  of  the 
$41.4  billion  In  proposed  reductions  were  al- 
ready knowm  to  Capitol  Hill  and  the  public. 
In  early  February,  preparing  the  political 
ground.  Stockman  started  delivering  his 
"black  book"  to  Republican  leaders  and  com- 
mittee chairmen.  He  knew  that  once  the  In- 
formation was  circulating  on  the  Hill,  It 
would  soon  be  available  to  the  news  media, 
and  he  was  not  at  all  upset,  by  the  dally 
storm  of  headlines  revealing  the  dimensions 
of  what  lay  ahead.  The  news  conveyed.  In 
its  drama  and  quantity  of  detail,  the  appro- 
priate political  message:  President  Reagan 
would  not  be  proposing  business  as  usual. 
The  President  had  in  mind  what  Stockman 
saw  as  "fiscal  revolution." 

But  It  was  not  generally  understood  that 
the  new  budget  director  had  already  lost  a 
major  component  of  his  revolution — another 
set  of  proposals,  which  he  called  "Chapter 
n."  that  was  not  sent  to  Capltoi  Hill  be- 
cause the  President  had  vetoed  Ite  most  con- 
troversial elements. 

Stockman  had  thought  "Chapter  H"  would 
help  him  on  two  fronts:  it  would  provide 
substantially  increased  revenues  and  thus 
help  reduce  the  huge  deficits  of  the  next 
three  years;  but  It  would  also  mollify  liberal 
critics  complaining  about  the  cuts  In  social 
welfare,  because  It  was  aimed  primarily  at 
tax  expenditures  (popularly  known  as  "loop- 
holes ")  benefiting  oil  and  other  business  In- 
tereste.  "We  have  a  gap  which  we  couldn't 
fill  even  with  all  these  budget  cuts,  too  big  a 
deficit,"  Stockman  explained.  "Chapter  U 
comes  out  totally  on  the  opposite  of  the 
equity  question.  That  was  part  of  my 
strategy  to  force  acquiescence  at  the  last 
minute  Into  a  lot  of  things  you'd  never  see 
a  Republican  administration  propose.  I  had 
a  meeting  this  morning  at  the  White  House. 
The  President  wasn't  involved,  but  all  the 
other  key  senior  people  were.  We  brought  a 
program  of  additional  tax  savings  that  don't 
touch  any  social  programs.  But  they  touch 
tax  expenditures."  Stockman  hesitated  to 
discuss  details,  for  the  package  was  politi- 
cally sensitive,  but  it  included  ellmlnaUon 
of  the  oll-depletlon  allowance:  an  attack  on 
tax-exempt  industrial -development  bonds; 
user  fees  for  owners  of  private  airplanes  and 
barges;  a  potential  celling  on  home-mort- 
gage deductions  (which  Stockman  called  a 
"mansion  cap.""  since  It  would  affect  only  the 
wealthy):  some  defense  reductions;  and 
other  Items,  ten  in  all.  Total  additional  sav- 
ings: somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20 
billion.  Stockman  was  proud  of  "Chapter  II" 
and  also  very  nervous  about  it,  because,  while 
liberal  Democrats  might  applaud  the  clos- 
ing of  "loopholes"  that  they  had  attacked 
for  years,  powerful  lobbies— In  Congress  and 
business— would  mobilize  against  It. 
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Did  President  Reagan  approve?  "If  there's 
a  consensus  on  it,  he's  not  going  to  buck  It, 

probably. "  ^     _^  „ 

Two  weeks  later,  Stockman  cheerfully  ex- 
plained that  the  President  had  rejected  his 
"tax-expenditures"  savings.  The  "Chapter  II" 
Issues  had  seemed  crucial  to  Stockman  when 
be  was  preparing  them,  but  he  dismissed 
them  as  inconsequential  now  that  be  had 
lost.  "Those  were  more  like  ornaments  I  was 
thinking  of  on  the  tax  side,"  he  Insisted.  "I 
call  them  equity  omamente.  They're  not 
really  too  good.  They're  not  essential  to  the 
economics  of  the  thing." 

The  President  was  willing  to  propose  user 
fees  for  aircraft,  private  boats,  and  barges, 
but  turned  down  the  proposal  to  eliminate 
the  oll-depletlon  allowance.  "The  President 
has  a  very  clear  philosophy,"  Stockman  ex- 
plained. "A  lot  of  people  criticize  him  for 
being  short  on  the  details,  but  he  knows 
when  something's  vn-ong.  He  Just  Jumped  all 
over  my  tax  proposals." 

Stockman  dropped  other  proposals.  Never- 
theless, he  was  buoyant.  The  reactions  from 
Capitol  Hill  were  clamorous,  as  expected,  but 
the  budget  director  was  more  Impressed  by 
the  silences,  the  stutter  and  hesitation  of 
the  myriad  interest  groups.  Stockman  was 
becoming  a  favorite  caricature  for  newspaper 
cartoonists — the  grim  reaper  of  the  Reagan 
Administration,  the  Republican  Robes- 
pierre— but  in  his  many  sessions  on  the  Hill 
be  sensed  confusion  and  caution  on  the  other 
Bide. 

"There  are  more  and  more  guys  coming 
around  to  our  side,"  he  reported.  "What's 
happening  is  that  the  plan  is  so  sweeping 
and  it  covers  all  the  bases  sufficiently,  so 
that  It's  like  a  magnifying  glass  that  reveals 
everybody's  pores.  ...  In  the  past,  people 
could  easily  get  votes  for  their  projects  or 
their  Interests  by  saying,  well,  if  they  would 
cut  food  stamps  and  CETA  Jobs  and  two  or 
three  other  things,  then  maybe  we  would  go 
along  with  It.  but  they  are  Just  picking  on  my 
program.  But.  now.  everybody  perceives  that 
everbody's  sacred  cows  are  being  cut.  If  that's 
what  it  takes,  so  be  It.  The  parochial  player 
will  not  be  the  norm,  I  think.  For  a  while." 


in.  THE  MAGIC  ASTEBISK 

On  Capitol  Hill,  ideological  consistency  Is 
not  a  highly  ranked  virtue  but  its  absence 
Is  useful  grounds  for  scolding  the  opposition. 
David  Stockman  endured  considerable  need- 
ling  when    his   budget    appeared,    revealing 
that  many  programs  that  he  had  opposed  as 
a  congressman  had  survived.  The  most  glar- 
ing was  the  fast-breeder  nuclear  reactor  at 
Clinch  River,  Tennessee.  Why  hadn't  Stock- 
man cut  the  nuclear  subsidy  that  he  had  so 
long  criticized?  The  answer  was  Senator  How- 
ard Baker,  of  Tennessee,  majority  leader.  "I 
didn't  have  to  get  rolled,"  Stockman  said,  "I 
Just  got  out  of  the  way.  It  Just  wasn't  worth 
fighting.  This  package  wUl  go  nowhere  with- 
out Baker,  and  Clinch  River  Is  Just  life  or 
death  to  Baker.  A  very  poor  reason,  I  know." 
Consistency,  he  knew,  was  an  important 
asset  in'the  new  environment.  The  package 
of    budgets   cuts    would    be   swiftly   picked 
apart  if  members  of  Congress  perceived  that 
they  could  save  their  pet  programs,  one  by 
one.  from  the  general  reductions.  "All  those 
guys  are  looking  for  ways  out,"  he  said.  "If 
they  can  detect  an  alleged  pattern  of  prefer- 
ential  treatment  for  somebody  else  or  dis- 
criminatory  treatment   between    rural    and 
urban  Interests  or   between  farm  Interests 
and  Industrial  Interests,  they  can  concoct  a 
case  for  theirs." 

Even  by  Washington  standards,  where 
overachleving  young  people  with  excessive 
adrenalin  are  commonplace.  Stockman  was 
busy.  Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth  he 
went,  from  his  vast  office  at  the  Old  Blxecu- 
tive  Office  Building,  with  Ite  classic  high  ceil- 
ings and  its  fireplace,  to  the  cloakrooms  and 
hideaway  offices  and  bearing  chambers  of  the 


Capitol,  to  the  West  Wing  of  the  White 
House.  Usually,  he  carried  an  impossible 
stack  of  books  and  papers  under  his  arm,  like 
a  harried  high  school  student  who  has  not 
been  given  a  locker.  He  promised  friends  he 
would  relax — take  a  day  off,  or  at  least 
sleep  later  than  6  a.m.,  when  he  usually  arose 
to  read  policy  papers  before  breakfast.  But 
he  did  not  relax  easily.  What  was  social  life 
compared  with  the  thrlU  of  reshaping  the 
federal  establishment? 

In  the  early  skirmishing  on  Capitol  Hill, 
Stockman  actually  proposed  a  tight  control 
system ;  Senator  Baker  and  the  House  Repub- 
Ucan  leader.  Robert  Michel,  of  Illinois,  would 
be  empowered  to  clear  all  budget  trades  on 
particular  programs — and  no  one  else,  not 
even  the  highest  White  House  advisers,  could 
negotiate  any  deals.  'If  you  have  mxiltlple 
channels  for  deals  to  be  cut  and  retreate  to 
be  made,"  Stockman  explained,  "then  it  will 
be  possible  for  everybody  to  start  slde-door- 
Ing  me,  going  In  to  see  Meese,  who  doesn't 
understand    thet    policy    background,    and 
making  the  case.  6r  1  James  |  Baker  making  a 
deal  with  a  subcommittee  chairman."  Neither 
the  White  House  nor  the  congressional  lead- 
ership liked  his  idea,  and  it  was  soon  burled. 
By  March,   however.  Stockman  could  see 
the  status  quo  yielding  to  the  shock  ol  the 
Reagan  agenda.  In  dozens  of  meetings  and 
hearings,  public  and  private.  Stockman  per- 
ceived that  It  was  now  Inappropriate  for  a 
senator  or  a  congressman   to  plead  for  his 
sfyeclal  intereste,  at  least  In  front  of  other 
members  with  other  Interests.  At  one  caucus, 
a   Tennessee   Republican   began   to   lecture 
him  on  the  reduced  financing  for  TVA;  ether 
Republicans  scolded  him.  Stockman  cut  pub- 
lic-works funding  for  the  Red  River  project 
in  Louisiana,  wblch  he  knew  would  arouse 
Russell  Long,  former  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  Long  appealed  personally 
at  the  White  House,  and  Reagan  stood  firm. 
One  by  one,  small  signals  such  as  these 
began  to  change  Stockman's  estimate  of  the 
political  struggle.  He  began  to  believe  that 
the  Reagan  budget  package,  despite  ite  scale, 
perhaps  because  of  Ite  scale,  could  survive  in 
Congress.  With  skillful   tactics  by  political 
managers,    with   appropriate   public   drama 
provided    by    the    President,    the    relentless 
growth  rate  of  the  federal  budget,  a  perma- 
nent reality  of  Washington  for  twenty  years, 
could  acttially  be  contained. 

Stockman's  analysis  was  borne  out  a  few 
weeks  later,  in  early  April,  when  the  Senate 
adopted  ite  first  budget-cutting  measures. 
88-10,  a  package  close  enough  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  to  convince  Stock- 
man of  the  vulnerability  of  "constituency- 
based"  politics.  "That  could  well  be  a  turn- 
ing point  in  this  whole  process."  Stockman 
said  afterward. 

Still.  Stockman  was  even  more  impressed 
by  the  performance  of  the  new  Republican 
majority  In  the  Senate.  After  a  week  of  voting 
down  amendmente  to  restore  funds  for  vari- 
ous programs — "voting  against  every  mother- 
hood title."  as  Stockman  put  it — moderate 
Republicans  from  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west needed  some  sort  of  political  solace.  Led 
by  Senator  John  Chaffee,  of  Rhode  Island, 
the  moderates  proposed  an  amendment 
spreading  about  $1  billion  over  an  array  of 
social  programs,  from  education  to  home- 
heating  assistance  for  the  poor.  Stockman 
had  no  objection.  The  amendment  wouldn't 
cost  much  overall,  and  It  would  "take  care 
of  those  people  who  have  been  good  soldiers." 
Senator  Pete  Domenicl,  of  New  Mexico,  the 
Senate  budget  chairman,  decided,  however, 
that  the  accommodation  wasn't  necessary, 
and  he  was  right.  The  Chaffee  amendment 
lost. 

"It  was  the  kind  of  amendment  that 
should  have  passed."  Stockman  refiected 
afterward.  "The  fact  that  It  didn't  win  tells 
m»  that  the  political  logic  has  changed." 


Not  entirely,  however.  While  the  Senate 
majority  was  rejecting  additional  money  for 
the  coalition  of  social  programs.  It  was  also 
tinkering  with  an  Important  item  in  Stock- 
man s  balance  of  equitable  cuts — the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  The  great  multinational  In- 
dustrial firms  that  received  the  trade  sub- 
sidies from  Ex-Im  were  already  at  work, 
arguing  that  U.S.  sales  abroad  and  Jobs  at 
home  would  suffer  without  the  Ex-Im  loans 
and  guarantees.  The  Republicans,  led  by 
Senator  Nancy  Kassebaum.  of  Kansas,  where 
Boeing  Is  a  major  en^iloyer.  voted  to  restore 
$250  million  to  the  Ex-Im  budget.  Later,  the 
House  raised  the  figure  even  higher,  with 
little  resistance  from  the  White  House. 

"We  weren't  really  closely  In  control," 
Stockman  explained.  "The  mark-up  went  so 
fast,  and  those  amendmente  came  out  of  the 
woodwork,  and  we  weren't  prepared  to  deal 
with  It."  Stockman  seemed  nonchalant  about 
his  defeat.  The  principle  of  cutting  the  Ex- 
Im's  corporate  subsidies,  which  had  seemed 
so  Important  to  him  in  January,  was  now 
regarded  as  a  minor  blemish  on  the  Senate 
victory.  "It  did  open  a  little  breach  that  Is 
troublesome,"  he  conceded. 

The  vulnerability  of  Stockman's  Ideology 
was    always    that    the    politics   of    winning 
would  overwhelm  the  philosophical  premises. 
But  after  the  Senate  victory.  Stockman  de- 
voted his  energy  to  the  tactical  questions — 
winning  again  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  was  controlled   by  the   Demo- 
crate.  "This  is  pure  politics."  he  said.  "It's 
a  question  of  whether  the  President  can  pre- 
vail on  the  floor  of  the  House,  because  if  he 
can't,  then  the  committee  chairmen  know 
they  have  license  to  do  anything  they  want." 
Stockman  watched  with  admiration  as  his 
principal  intellectual  rival,  Jim  Jones,  the 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  attempted  to  fashion  a  budget 
resolution  that  would  hold  the  Democratic 
majority  together.  The  budget  director  cal- 
culated that  Jones  had  an  impossible  task, 
but  he  could  see  that  the  Oklahoma  con- 
gressman was  going  to  come  closer  than  he 
had  expected.  The  Democrate.  by  Stockman's 
analysis,  were  really  three  groups:  the  old- 
line  liberal  faithful,  who  would  follow  the 
party  leadership  and  defend  against  any  or 
all  budget  cute;  a  middle  group,  including 
Jones    and    other    younger    members,    who 
recognized  that  federal  deflclte  were  out  of 
control   and   were   willing  to   confront   the 
problem    (Stockman    referred    to    them    as 
"the  progressives");   and,  finally,  the  "boll 
weevils,"  the  thirty-eight   southerners   who 
were  pulled  toward  Reagan  both  in  conser- 
vative philosophy  and  by  the  politics  of  their 
home  dlstrlcte,  which  had  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly for  the  President.  Jones  was  drawing 
up    a   resolution   that    would   restore   some 
funds  to  social  programs,  to  keep  the  liberals 
happy:  that  projected  a  smaller  deficit  than 
Stockman's,  to  appear  more  responsible  In 
fiscal  terms;  and  that  did  not  touch  the  de- 
fense budget,  which  would  offend  the  south- 
erners. 

Artful  as  it  was,  the  Jones  resolution  was, 
according  to  Stockman,  a  series  of  gimmicks : 
economic  estimates  and  accounting  tricks. 
"Political  numbers,"  he  called  them.  But 
Stockman  was  not  critlcsU  of  Jones  for  these 
budget  ploys,  because  he  cheerfully  con- 
ceded that  the  administration's  own  bndget 
numbers  were  constructed  on  similar  shaky 
premises,  mixing  cute  from  the  original  1981 
budget  left  by  Jimmy  Carter  with  new  base- 
line projections  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  a  way  that,  fundamentally, 
did  not  add  up.  The  budget  politics  of  1981, 
which  produced  such  clear  and  dramatic 
rhetoric  from  both  sides,  was.  in  fact,  based 
upon  a  bewildering  set  of  numbers  that  con- 
fused even  those,  like  Stockman,  who  pro- 
duced them. 

"None  of  us  really  understands  what  s  go- 
ing on  with  all  these  numbers,"  Stockman 
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conXeased  at  one  point.  "You've  got  ao  many 
different  judgets  out  and  so  manjr  different 
baselines  and  such  complexity  now  in  the 
interactlv^  parts  of  the  budget  between 
policy  action  and  the  economic  environment 
and  all  tne  Internal  mysteries  of  the  budget, 
and  there!  are  a  lot  of  them.  People  are  get- 
ting from!  A  to  B  and  It's  not  clear  how  they 
are  gettlnte  there.  It's  not  clear  how  we  got 
there,  an^  It's  not  clear  how  Jones  Is  going 
to  get  thefe." 

These  'internal  mysteries"  of  the  budget 
process  were  not  dwelt  upon  by  either  side, 
for  there  was  no  point  in  confusing  the  clear 
lines  of  political  debate  with  a  much  deeper 
and    unanswerable    question:    Does   anyone 
truly    understand,    much    less   control,    the 
dynamics  lof  the  federal  budget  intertwined 
with  the  itiysterles  of  the  national  economy? 
Stoclunani  pondered  this  question  occasion- 
ally, but  ^ce  there  was  no  obvious  remedy, 
no    intellectual     construct    available    that 
would  make  sense  of  this  anarchical   uni- 
verse,   he    was   compelled   to   shrug   at   the 
mystery  aiid  move  ahead.  "I'm  beginning  to 
believe  thAt  history  is  a  lot  shakier  than  I 
ever  thoui{ht  it  was,"  be  said.  In  a  reflective 
moment    ''In  other  words,  I  think  there  are 
more  randCm  elements,  less  determinism  and 
more  dlscictlon,  in  the  course  of  history  than 
I  ever  believed  before.  Because  I  can  see  it. " 
The  "rafadom  elements"  were  working  in 
Stockman's  behalf  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.! He  had  a  good  fix  on  what  Jones 
would  proUuce  as  the  Democratic  alterna- 
tive. In  p^t  because  he  had  a  spy  In  the 
Democratic  meetings — Phil  Gramm,  of  Tex- 
as, a  Uke-mlnded  conservative  and  friend  who 
agreed    to |  co-sponsor    the   administration's 
substitute  resolution.  Did  Jones  know  that 
one  of  hla  Democratic  committee  members 
was   really   on    the    other   side?   "No,"   said 
Stockman.   "That's  how  I  know  what's  In 
Jones's  bu<  get." 

Stockmaa  weis  also  dealing  with  the 
recognized  leaders  of  the  "boll  weevils."  He 
thought  tl  at  the  southerners  could  be  won 
to  the  President's  side  with  a  minimum  of 
trading,  but  he  was  prepared  to  trade.  He 
agreed  wli  h  O.  V.  "Sonny"  Montgomery, 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  a  genuine  leader  among  the 
southern  Semocrats,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
restoration  of  $350  to  $400  million  for  staf- 
fing at  vet«  rans'  hospitals.  Once  Montgomery 
announced  he  was  with  the  President,  It 
would  be  a  respectable  position,  which  other 
southerner^  could  embrace.  Stockman  felt. 
Still,  he  was  confident  that  he  could  defend 
the  agenda  against  general  trading  for  votes. 
In  politu  al  terms.  Stockman's  analysis  was 
sound.  The  Reagan  program  was  moving  to- 
ward a  seres  of  dramatic  victories  In  Con- 
gress. Beyciid  the  brilliant  tactical  maneu- 
vering, ho^iever,  and  concealed  by  the  pub- 
lic vlctoriei.  Stockman  was  privately  staring 
at  another  reality — a  gloomy  portent  that 
the  economic  theory  behind  the  President's 
program  wksn't  working.  While  it  was  win- 
ning in  th«  political  arena,  the  plan  was  los- 
ing on  Wall  Street. 

The  flnaaclal  markets,  which  Stockman 
had  thougl  it  wculd  be  reassured  by  the  new 
President's  bold  actions,  and  which  were 
supposed  t »  launch  a  historic  "bull  market" 
in  April,  tailed  to  respond  In  accordance 
with  Stock]  nan's  script.  The  market  not  only 
failed  to  ra  lly,  they  went  into  a  new  decline. 
Interest  rajtes  started  up  again;  the  bond 
market  slumped.  The  annual  inflation  rate,  it 
was  true,  j  was  declining,  dropping  below 
double  digits,  but  even  Stockman  acknowl- 
edged that  this  was  owing  to  "good  luck" 
with  grain  harvests  and  world  oil  supolles. 
not  to  Reiganomlcs.  Investment  analysts, 
however,  were  looking  clos'Iy  at  the  Stock- 
man budg  !t  figures,  looking  beyond  the 
storm  of  p<  lltical  debate  and  the  President's 
winning  st;  le,  and  what  they  saw  were  enor- 


mous deficits  ahead — the  same  numbers  that 
had  shocked  David  Stockman  when  he  came 
into  office  in  January.  Henry  Kaufman,  of 
Salomon  Brothers,  one  of  the  preeminent 
prophets  of  Wall  Street,  delivered  a  sobering 
speech  that,  in  the  cautious  language  of  fi- 
nanciers, said  the  same  thing  that  John  An- 
derson had  said  in  1980:  cutting  taxes  and 
pumping  up  the  defense  budget  would  pro- 
duce not  balanced  budgeta  but  Inflationary 
deficits. 

Was  Kaufman  right?  Stockman  agreed 
that  he  was,  and  conceded  that  his  own  orig- 
inal conception— that  dramatic  political  ac- 
tion would  somehow  alter  the  marketplace 
expectations  of  continuing  inflation — had 
been  wrong.  "They're  concerned  about  the 
out-year  budget  posture,  not  about  the  near- 
term  economic  situation.  The  Katifmans 
don't  dispute  our  diagnosis  at  all.  They  dis- 
pute our  remedy.  They  don't  think  it  adds 
up  ...  I  take  the  performance  of  the  bond 
market  deadly  seriously.  I  think  it's  the  best 
measure  there  is.  The  bond  markets  repre- 
sent worldwide  psychology,  worldwide  per- 
ception and  evaluation  of  what,  on  balance, 
relevant  people  think  about  what  we're  do- 
ing ...  it  means  we're  going  to  have  to  make 
changes  ...  I  wouldn't  say  we  are  losing. 
We're  still  not  winning.  We're  not  winning." 
The  underlying  problem  of  the  deficits 
first  surfaced,  to  Stockman's  embarrassment, 
in  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  in  mid- 
April,  when  committee  Republicans  choked 
on  the  three-year  projections  supplied  by  the 
nonpartisan  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Three  Republican  senators  refused  to  vote 
for  a  long-term  budget  measure  that  pre- 
dicted continuing  deficits  of  $60  bllUon,  In- 
stead of  a  balanced  budget  by  1984. 

Stockman  thought  he  had  taken  care  of 
embarrassing  questions  about  futur»  deficits 
with  a  device  he  referred  to  as  the  "magic 
asterisk. "  (Senator  Howard  Baker  had  dub- 
bed It  that  in  strategy  sessions.  Stockman 
said.)  The  "magic  asterisk"  would  blithely 
denote  all  of  the  future  deficit  problems 
that  were  to  be  taken  care  of  with  additional 
budget  reductions,  to  be  announced  by  the 
President  at  a  later  date.  Thus,  everyone 
could  finesse  the  hard  questions,  for  now. 

But,  somehow  or  other,  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  staff  insisted  upon  putting  the 
honest  numbers  in  its  resolution— the  pro- 
jected deficits  of  $60  billion-plus  running 
through  1984.  That  left  the  Republican  sen- 
ators staring  directly  at  the  same  scary  num- 
bers that  Stockman  and  the  Wall  Street 
analysts  had  already  seen.  The  budget  di- 
rector blamed  this  brief  flare-up  on  the 
frantic  nature  of  his  schedule.  When  he 
should  have  been  holding  hands  with  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  he  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol,  soothing  Repre- 
sentative Delbert  Latta,  of  Ohio,  the  ranking 
Republican  in  budget  matters,  who  was 
pouting.  Latu  thought  that  since  he  was  a 
Republican,  his  name  should  go  ahead  of 
that  of  Phil  Gramm,  a  Democrat,  on  the 
budget  resolution:  that  it  shoiUd  be  Latta- 
Oramm  Instead  of  Gramm-Latta. 

After  a  few  days  of  reassurances.  Stockman 
persuaded  the  Republican  senators  to  relax 
about  the  future  and  two  weeks  later  they 
passed  the  resolution— without  being  given 
any  concrete  answers  as  to  where  he  would 
find  future  cuts  of  such  magnitude.  In  effect, 
the  "magic  asterisk"  sufficed. 

But  the  real  problem,  as  Stockman  con- 
ceded, was  still  unsolved.  Indeed,  pondering 
the  reactions  of  financial  markets,  the  budget 
director  made  an  extraordinary  confession  In 
private:  the  original  agenda  of  budget  re- 
ductions, which  had  seemed  so  radical  in 
February,  was  exposed  by  May  as  Inadequate. 
The  "magic  asterisk"  might  suffice  for  the 
political  debate  in  Congress,  but  it  would 
not  answer  the  fundamental  question  asked 
by  Wall   Street:    How.   in  fact,   did  Ronald 


Reagan  expect  to  balance  the  federal  budget? 
"It's  a  tentative  Judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  markets  and  of  spokesmen  Uke  Kaufman 
that  is  reversible  because  they  haven't  seen 
all  our  cards.  Prom  the  cards  they've  seen, 
I  suppose  that  you  can  see  how  they  draw 
that  conclusion." 

"It  means,"  Stockman  said,  "that  you  have 
to  have  some  recallbratlon  in  the  policy.  The 
thing  was  put  together  so  fast  that  it  prob- 
ably should  have  been  put  together  differ- 
ently "  With  mild  regret.  Stockman  looked 
back  at  what  had  gone  wrong: 

"The  defense  numbers  got  out  of  control 
and  we  were  doing  that  whole  budget-cut- 
ting exercise  so  frenetically.  In  other  words, 
you  were  Juggling  details,  pushing  people, 
and  going  from  one  session  to  another,  try- 
ing to  cut  housing  programs  here  and  rural 
electric  there,  and  we  were  doing  it  so  fast. 
we  didn't  know  where  we  were  ending  up 
for  sure  ...  In  other  words,  we  should  have 
designed  those  pieces  to  be  more  compatible. 
But  the  pieces  were  moving  on  Independent 
tracks — the  tax  program,  where  we  were 
going  on  spending,  and  the  defense  program, 
which  was  Just  a  bunch  of  numbers  written 
on  a  piece  of  paper.  And  It  didn't  quite  mesh. 
That's  what  happened.  But,  you  see,  for 
about  a  month  and  a  half  we  got  away  with 
that  because  of  the  novelty  of  all  these 
'oudget  reductionc." 

Reagan's  policy-makers  knew  that  their 
plan  was  wrong,  or  at  least  inadequate  to 
lu  promised  effecu.  but  the  President  went 
ahead  and  conveyed  the  opposite  Impression 
to  the  American  public.  With  the  cool  sin- 
cerity of  on  experienced  television  actor, 
Reagan  appeared  on  network  TV  to  rally  the 
nation  In  suppKjrt  of  the  Oramm-Latta  reso- 
lution, promising  a  new  era  of  fiscal  control 
and  balanced  budgets,  when  Stockman  knew 
they  still  had  not  found  the  solution.  This 
practice  of  offering  the  public  eloquent  reas- 
surances despite  privately  held  doubts  was 
not  new,  of  course.  Every  contemporary 
President — starting  with  Lyndon  Johnson,  In 
his  attempt  to  cover  up  the  true  cost  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam— had  been  caught,  sooner 
or  later,  In  contradictions  between  promise;; 
and  economic  realities.  The  legacy  was  a  deep 
popular  skepticism  about  anything  a  Presi- 
dent promised  about  the  economy.  Barely 
four  months  in  office.  Ronald  Reagan  was 
already  adding  to  the  legacy. 

Indeed.  Stockman  began  in  May  to  plot 
what  he  called  the  "recallbratlon"  of  Reagan 
policy,  which  he  hoped  could  be  executed 
discreetly  over  the  coming  months  to  elimi- 
nate the  out-year  deficits  for  1983  and  1984 
that  alarmed  Wall  Street — without  alarming 
political  Washington  and  losing  control  In 
the  congressional  arena.  "It's  very  tougli. 
because  you  don't  want  to  end  up  like  Carter! 
where  you  put  a  plan  out  there  and  then, 
a  month  Into  It,  you  visibly  and  unmistak- 
ably change  postiues.  So  what  you  have  to 
do  is  solve  this  problem  incrementally,  with- 
out the  appearance  of  reversal,  and  there 
are  some  ways  to  do  that." 

Stockman  saw  three  main  areas  of  oppor- 
tunity for  closing  the  gap:  defense.  Social 
Security,  and  health  costs,  meaning  Medicare 
and  Medicaid.  And  there  was  a  fourth:  the 
Reagan  tax  cut;  if  it  couid  be  modified  In 
the  course  of  the  congressional  negotiations 
already  urder  way,  this  would  make  for 
additional  savings  on  the  revenue  side.  The 
public  alarm  over  the  deficits  was,  to  some 
extent,  "fortuitous."  from  Stockman's  view- 
point, because  the  Wall  Street  message  sup- 
ported the  sermon  that  he  was  delivering 
to  his  fellow  policy-makers  at  the  Wh!t« 
House :  the  agonies  of  budget  reduction  were 
only  beginning,  and.  more  to  the  point,  the 
Reagan  Administration  could  not  keep  Its 
promise  of  balanced  budgets  imless  it  was 
willing  to  back  away  from  its  promised  de- 
fense spending,  its  10-10-10  tax-cut  plan, 
and  the  President's  pledge  to  exempt  from 
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cutbacks  the  so-called  "safety-net"  pro- 
grams Stockman  would  deliver  this  speech. 
In  different  forms,  all  through  the  summer 
ahead,  trying  to  create  the  leverage  lor 
action  on  those  fronts.  partlcu:arly  on  de- 
fense. He  later  explained  his  strategy: 

•I  put  together  a  list  of  twenty  social 
programs  that  have  to  be  zeroed  out  com- 
pletely, like  Job  Corps,  Hsad  Start,  women 
and  children's  feeding  programs,  on  and  on. 
And  another  twenty-five  that  have  to, be  cut 
by  60  percent:  general  revenue  sharing, 
CETA  manpower  training,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 
And  then  huge  bites  that  would  have  to  be 
taken  out  of  Social  Security.  I  mean  really 
fierce,  blood-and-guts  stuff— widows'  bene- 
fits and  orphans'  benefits,  things  like  that. 
And  still  it  didn't  add  uo  to  $40  billion.  So 
that  sort  of  created  a  new  awareness  of  the 
defense  budget. 

"Once  you  set  aside  defense  and  Social 
Security,  the  Medicare  complex,  and  a  few 
other  sacred  cows  of  minor  dimension,  like 
the  VA  and  the  PB',  you  have  less  than  $200 
billion  worth  of  discretionary  room — only 
$144  billion  after  you  cut  all  the  easy  dis- 
cretionary programs  this  year." 

In  short,  the  fundamental  arithmetic  of 
the  federal  budget,  which  Stockman  and 
others  had  brushed  aside  In  the  heady  days 
of  Januarj',  was  now  back  to  haunt  them. 
If  the  new  administration  would  not  cut  de- 
fense or  Social  Security  or  major  "safety- 
net"  programs  that  Reagan  had  put  off  lim- 
its, then  it  must  salvage  the  smaller  slice  re- 
maining. Otherwise,  balancing  the  budget  in 
1984  became  an  empty  promise.  The  political 
pain  of  taking  virtually  all  of  th3  budget 
savings  from  government  grants  and  opera- 
tions would  be  too  great.  Stockman  believed; 
Congress  would  never  stand  for  It.  There- 
fore, he  had  to  begin  educating  "the  West 
Wing  guys "  on  the  necessity  for  major  revi- 
sions In  their  basic  plan.  He  was  surprisingly 
optimistic.  "They  are  now  understanding  all 
those  things,"  Stockman  said.  "A  month  ago. 
they  didn't.  They  really  thought  you  could 
find  $144  billion  worth  of  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse.  So  at  least  I've  made  a  lot  of  headinray 
Internally." 

Revisions  of  the  original  tax-cut  plan 
would  probably  be  the  easiest  compromise.  A 
modest  delay  in  the  effective  date  would  save 
billions  and,  besides,  many  conservatives  in 
Congress  were  never  enthusiastic  about  the 
supply-side  tax-cutting  formula.  In  srder  to 
win  Its  passage,  the  administration  was  "pre- 
pared to  give  a  little  bit  on  the  tax  bill," 
Stockman  said,  which  would  help  cure  his 
problem  of  deficits. 

Social  Security  was  much  more  volatile, 
but  Stockman  noted  that  the  Senate  had 
already  expressed  a  willingness  in  test  votes 
to  reconsider  such  basic  components  as  an- 
nual cost-of-living  increases  for  retirees.  7n 
the  House,  the  Democrats,  led  by  J.  J.  Pickle, 
of  Texas,  were  preparing  their  own  set  of 
reforms  to  keep  the  system  from  bankruptcy, 
so  Stockman  thought  it  would  be  possible  to 
develop  a  consensus  for  real  changes.  He 
didn't  much  care  for  Pickle's  proposals,  be- 
cause the  Imoact  of  the  reforms  stretched 
out  over  some  yearr,  whereas  Stockman  was 
looking  for  immediate  relief.  "I'm  Just  not 
going  to  spend  a  lot  of  political  capital  solv- 
ing some  other  guy's  problems  In  2010."  But 
he  felt  sure  a  compromise  could  be  worked 
out.  "If  you  don't  do  this  in  1931,  this  sys- 
tem is  going  to  land  on  the  rocks."  he  pre- 
dicted, "because  you  won't  do  it  in  '82  |a 
congressional  election  year)  and  by  '83.  you 
will  have  solvency  problems  coming  out  of 
your  ears.  You  know,  sometimes  sheer  real- 
ity has  a  sobering  effect." 

Finally,  there  was  defense.  Stockman 
thought  the  sobering  effects  of  reality  were 
working  In  his  favor  there,  too.  but  he  recog- 
nized that  the  political  tactics  were  much 
trickier.  In  order  to  get  the  first  round  of 


budget  cuts  through  Congress,  particularly  in 
order  to  lure  the  southern  Democrats  to  the 
President's  side,  there  must  be  no  hint  of 
retreat  from  Reagan's  promises  for  the  Pen- 
tagon. That  would  mobilize  the  defense  lobby 
against  him  and  help  the  Democrats  hold 
control  of  the  House.  Still,  when  the  timing 
was  right.  Stockman  thought  be  would  pre- 
vail. 

They  got  a  blank  check, "  Stockman  ad- 
mitted. "We  didn't  have  time  during  that 
Pebruary-March  period  to  do  anything  with 
defense.  Where  are  wa  going  to  cut?  Domes- 
tic? Or  struggle  all  day  and  night  with  de- 
fense? So  I  let  it  g0f,But  it  worked  perfectly, 
because  they  got  $6  greedy  that  they  got 
themselves  strung  way  out  there  on  a  limb." 

As  policy-makers  and  politicians  faced  up 
to  the  additional  cuts  required  in  programs, 
the  pressure  would  lead  them  back,  inevita- 
bly, to  a  tough-minded  re-examlnatlon  of 
the  defense  side.  Or  sd  Stockman  believed. 
That  combination  of  events,  he  suggested, 
would  complete  the  circle  for  Wall  Street. 

"The  markets  will  respond  to  that.  Unless 
they  are  absolutely  perverse." 

IV.    OLD    POLITICS 

The  President's  televised  address,  in  April, 
wtis  masterly  and  effective:  the  nation  re- 
sponded with  a  deluge  of  mall  and  telephone 
calls,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  ac- 
cepted Reagan's  version  of  budget  reconcili- 
ation over  the  Democratic  alternative.  The 
final  roll  call  on  the  Oramm-Latta  resolution 
was  not  even  close,  with  sixty-three  Demo- 
crats Joining  all  House  Republicans  in  sup- 
port of  the  President.  The  stunning  victory 
and  the  disorganized  opposition  from  the 
Democrats  confirmed  for  Stockman  a  politi- 
cal hunch  he  had  first  developed  when  he  saw 
the  outlines  of  Representative  Jim  Jones' 
resolution,  mimicking  the  administration's 
budget-cutting.  The  1980  election  results  may 
not  have  been  "ideological,"  but  the  members 
of  Congress  seemed  to  be  interpreting  them 
that  way. 

This  new  context.  Stockman  felt,  would 
be  Invaluable  for  the  weeks  ahead,  as  the 
budget-and-tax  Issues  moved  into  the  more 
complicated  and  vulnerable  areas  of  action. 
The  generalized  budget-cutting  instructions 
voted  by  the  House  were  now  sent  to  each 
of  the  authorizing  committees,  most  of  them 
chaired  by  old-line  liberal  Democrats  who 
would  try  to  save  the  programs  in  their  Juris- 
dictions, but  their  ability  to  counterattack 
was  clearly  limited  by  the  knowledge  that 
President  Reagan,  not  Speaker  "Hp  CNeill, 
controlled  the  floor  of  the  House.  Stockman 
expected  the  Democratic  chairmen  to  employ 
all  of  their  best  legislative  tricks  to  feign 
cooperation  while  actually  undermining  the 
Reagan  budget  cuts,  but  he  was  already  pre- 
paring another  Republican  resolution, 
dubbed  "Son  of  Gramm-Latta,"  to  make 
sure  the  substantive  differences  were  main- 
tained— the  block  grants  that  melded  social 
programs  and  turned  them  over  to  the  states, 
the  "caps"  on  Medicaid  and  other  open-ended 
entitlement  programs,  the  "zeroing  out"  of 
others. 

In  the  first  round.  Stockman  felt  that  he 
had  retreated  on  very  little.  He  made  the 
trade  with  Representative  Montgomery  on  VA 
hospitals,  and  his  old  friend  Representative 
Gramm  had  restored  some  "phase-out"  funds 
for  EDA,  the  agency  Stockman  so  much 
wished  to  abolish  "He  put  It  In  there  over  my 
objections,"  Stockman  explained,  "because  he 
needed  to  keep  three  or  four  people  happy.  I 
said  okay,  but  we're  not  bound  by  It."  The 
Republican  resolution  also  projected  a  lower 
deficit  than  Stockman  thought  was  realistic, 
as  a  tactical  necessity.  "Gramm  felt  he 
couldn't  win  on  the  floor  vinless  they  had  a 
lower  deficit,  closer  to  Jones's  deficit,  so  they 
got  It  down  to  $31  billion  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  mostly  the  latter." 

Stockman  was  supremely  confident  at  that 
point.  The  Reagan  Administration  had  taken 


the  measure  of  its  political  opposition  and 
had  created  a  new  climate  in  Washington,  a 
new  agenda.  Now  what  remained  was  to  fol- 
low through  in  a  systematic  way  that  would 
convince  the  financial  markets.  In  the  middle 
of  May,  be  made  another  prediction:  the  bull 
market  on  Wall  Street,  the  one  he  had  ex- 
pected In  April,  would  arrive  by  late  summer 
or  early  fall. 

"I  think  we're  on  the  verge  of  the  response 
In  the  financial  markets.  It  takes  one  more 
piece  of  the  puzzle,  resolution  of  the  tax  bill. 
And  that  may  happen  relatively  quickly,  and 
when  it  does.  I  think  youll  start  a  long  bull  ' 
market,  by  the  end  of  the  summer  and  early 
fall.  The  reinforcement  that  the  President  got 
politically  In  the  legislative  process  will  be 
doubled,  barring  some  new  war  in  the  Middle 
East,  by  a  perceived  economic  situation  In 
which  things  are  visibly  improving.  I'm  much 
more  confident  now." 

Stockman  was  wrong,  of  course,  about  the 
bull  market.  But  his  misinterpretation  of 
events  was  more  profound  than  that.  With- 
out recognizing  It  at  the  time,  the  budget 
director  was  headed  into  a  summer  in  which 
not  only  financial  markets  but  life  Itself 
seemed  to  be  absolutely  perverse.  The  Reagan 
program  kept  winning  in  public,  a  series  of 
weU-celebrated  political  victories  in  Con- 
gress— yet  privately  Stockman  was  losing  his 
struggle. 

Stockman  was  changing,  in  a  manner  that 
perhaps  he  himself  did  not  recognize.  His 
conversations  began  to  refiect  a  new  sense  of 
fatalism,  a  brittle  edge  of  uncertainty. 

"There  was  a  certain  dimension  of  our 
theory  that  was  unrealistic.  ..." 

"The  system  has  an  enormous  amount  of 
inertia.  .  .  " 

"I  don't  believe  too  much  In  the  momen- 
tum theory  any  more.  .  .  " 

"I  have  a  new  theory — there  are  no  real 
conservatives  in  Congress.  .  .  " 

The  turning  point,  which  Stockman  did  not 
grasp  at  the  time,  came  in  May,  shortly  after 
the  first  House  victory.  Buoyed  by  the  mo- 
mentum, the  White  House  put  forward,  with 
inadequate  political  soundings,  the  Stockman 
plan  for  Social  Security  reform.  Among  other 
things,  it  proposed  a  drastic  reduction  in  the 
benefits  for  early  retirement  at  ^ge  sixty-two. 
Stockman  thought  this  was  a  privilege  that 
older  citizens  could  comfortably  yield,  but  64 
percent  of  those  eligible  for  Social  Security 
were  now  taking  early  retirement,  and  the 
"reform"  plan  set  off  a  sudden  tempest  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Democrats  accused  Reagan  of 
reneging  on  his  promise  to  exempt  Social 
Security  from  the  budget  cuts  and  accused 
Stockman  of  trying  to  balance  his  budget  at 
the  expense  of  Social  Security  recipients, 
which,  of  course,  he  was.  "The  Social  Security 
problem  Is  not  simply  one  of  satisfying  actu- 
aries," Stockman  conceded.  "It's  one  of  satis- 
fying the  here-and-now  of  budget  require- 
ments." In  the  Initial  flurry  of  reaction,  the 
Senate  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  oppos- 
ing the  OMB  version  of  how  to  reform  Social 
Security,  and  across  the  nation,  the  elderly 
were  alarmed  enough  to  begin  writing  and 
calling  their  representatives  In  Congress  But 
Stockman  seemed  not  to  grasp  the  depth  of 
his  political  problem:  he  still  believed  that 
congressional  reaction  would  quiet  down 
eventually  and  Democrats  would  cooperate 
with  him. 

"Three  things,"  he  explained.  "First,  the 
politicians  In  the  White  House  are  over- 
reacting. They're  overly  alarmed.  Second, 
there  is  a  serious  political  problem  with  It. 
but  not  of  Insurmountable  dimensions.  And 
third,  basically  I  screwed  up  quite  a  bit  on 
the  way  the  damn  thing  was  handled." 

Stockman  said  that  Republicans  on  Ways 
and  Means  were  urging  him  to  propose  an 
administration  reform  plan  sls  an  alternative 
to  the  Democrats':  Stockman  misjudged  the 
political  climate.  The  White  House  plan,  put 
together  In  haste,  had  "a  lot  of  technical 
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ffhich  made  It  even  more  vulner- 
Stockman  said.  "I  was  Just 
the  clock.  All  the  office  things 
to  be  done  by  way  of  ground- 
preparation,  and  so  forth  just 
wayside.  .  .  .  Now  we're  taking  the 
1  the  rest  of  the  Republican*  be- 
dldn't  Inform  them." 
the    political    uproar.    Stockman 
compromise    would    eventually 
of   the   pressure   to   "save" 
Seci^lty.  This  would  give  him  at  least 
the  budget  savings  he  needed, 
think   well   recover  a  good  deal  of 
Irdfa  this.  It  will  permit  the  poUtl- 
it  look  like  they're  doing  some- 
:be   beneflclBxy  population   when 
d)lng  something  to  It  which  they 
wpuldn't  have  the  courage  to  under- 


was  less  "courage"  among  poll- 
Stockman  assumed.  Indeed,  one 
ho  scurried  away  from  the  Presl- 
cuts  In  Social  Security  was 
t.  Stockman  wanted  him  to  go 
again,  address  the  nation  on 
tys  Impending  bankruptcy,  and 
ar  constituency  for  the  changes. 
House  advisers  did  not. 

t  was  very  Interested  (In  the 

and  he  believed  It  was  the 

to  do.  The  problem  Is  that  the 

IT2  so  wary  of  the  Social  Security 

that  they  want  to  keep  him  away 

nklnj  they  could  somehow  have 

Initiative  that  came  out  of 

somewhere  and  the  President 

tagged  with  It.  Well,  that  was 

4alve  nonsense  .  .  .  My  view  was. 

to    p'ay    this    thing   over,    you 

the  President  go  on  TV  and  give 

i^lnute  Fireside  Chat,  with  some 

.  .  .  You  could   have  created   a 

which    major    things   could    be 
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House  rejected  that  Idea.  Ron- 
kept  his  distance  from  the  con- 
t  It  would  not  go  away.  In  Sep- 
dld  finally  address  the  Issue 
chat  with  the  nation:  he  dls- 
s  reform  plan.  Reagan  said 
was  a   lot   of   "misinformation" 
land,  to   the  effect  that  the 
ivanted    to    cut    Social    Security, 
declared,   though  Reagan  had 
stich   a  cut   In   May.   Indeed,   the 
only  burled  the  Social  Security 
proposed  earlier  but  retreated  on 
measure — elimination    of    the 
benefits — that   Congress   had   al- 
approved.  As  though  he 
the  long  debate  on   that  issue, 
ounced  that  it  was  never  his  in- 
leprive  anyone  who  was  In  genu- 
legislative  action  toward  alter- 
^ecurity  would  be  postponed  until 
the  1982  con'^ressional  elections, 
!  to  help  Stockman  with  his  stub- 
s.  In  the  meantime.  Reagan  ac- 
t^mporary   solution   advocated   by 
and  denounced  by  Stockman 
borrowing  from  another 
fund  that  was  in  surplus,  the 
fund,  to  cover  Social  Security's 
veryone  put  the  best  face  on  It. 
Stockman.    The    tactical    retreat, 
was  the  only  thing  Reagan 
ujider  the  circumstances — a  smart 
the  explosive  nature  of  the  So- 
protest.  Still,  it  was  a  retreat. 
D^ld  Stockman,  a  fundamental  de- 
one  major  source  of  potential 
The  political   outcome  did 
that  he  would  do  much  better 
proposed  reforms  for  Medicare,  So- 

's  twin. 

w^uld  Stockman  find  the  money  to 

deficits,  varlovisly  estimated  at 

billion?  The  tax-cut  legislation 

one  of  Stockman's  best  hopes. 

bargaining  had  begun  in  the  spring 


lost 
savings. 


as  a  delicate  process  of  private  negotiations 
and  reassurance  with  different  groups — with 
Democrats  needed  for  a  House  majority,  with 
nervous  Republicans  still  leery  of  the  supply- 
side  theology,  and  with  the  supply-side 
apostles  zealously  defending  their  creed. 
Stockman  was  a  participant,  though  not  the 
lead  player,  in  this  process:  he  met  almost 
daily  with  the  legislative  tactical  group  at  the 
White  House — Edwin  Meese,  Jim  Baker, 
Donald  Regan,  presidential  assistant  Richard 
Darman,  and  others — that  called  signals  on 
both  the  tax  legislation  and  budget  reconcili- 
ation. 

Stockman's  Interest  was  made  clear  to  the 
others:  he  wanted  a  compromise  on  the  tax 
bill  which  would  substantially  reduce  Its 
drain  on  the  federal  treasury  and  thus  mod- 
erate the  fiscal  damage  of  Reaganomlcs. 
Stockman  thought  that  If  the  Republicans 
could  compromise  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
chairman.  Representative  Dan  Rostenkowskl, 
the  tax  legislation  would  still  be  a  supply- 
side  tax  cut  in  its  approach  but  considerably 
smaller  in  size.  More  important,  they  would 
avoid  a  bidding  war  for  vltes.  "We're  kind  of 
divided,  not  in  an  antagonistic  sense.  Just 
sort  of  a  judgment  sense,  between  those  who 
want  to  call  off  the  game  .  .  .  and  those  of  us 
who  want  to  give  Rostenkowskl  a  few  more 
days  to  see  what  he  can  achieve." 

The  negotiations  with  Rostenkowskl  ended 
In  failure,  and  the  Reagan  team  agreed  that 
It  would  have  to  modify  Its  own  tax-cut  plan 
In  order  to  lure  fiscal  conservative.  Under  the 
revised  plan,  the  first-year  reduction  was 
only  5  percent  and,  more  important,  the  im- 
pact was  delayed  until  late  in  the  year,  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  revenue  loss.  The 
White  House  also  made  substantial  changes 
In  the  business-depreciation  and  tax-credit 
rules,  which  were  Intended  to  stimulate  new 
Industrial  Investments,  reducing  the  overly 
generous  provisions  for  business  tax  write- 
offs on  new  equipment  and  buildings. 

Stockman  was  privately  delighted  he  saw 
a  three-year  revenue  savings  of  $70  billion  In 
the  compromise.  The  depreciation  rules  that 
big  business  wanted  were  "way  out  of  joint," 
Stockman  insisted.  But  be  was  nervous  about 
the  $70  billion  figure,  because  he  feared  that 
when  Representative  Jack  Kemp  (co-sponsor 
of  the  original  supply-side  tax  proposal,  the 
Kemp-Roth  bill)  and  other  supply-side  advo- 
cates heard  it,  they  might  regard  the  savings 
as  so  large  that  It  would  undermine  the  stim- 
ulation effects  of  the  major  tax  reduction. 
"As  long  as  Jack  is  happy  with  what's  hap- 
pening." Stockman  said,  "it's  hard  for  the 
[supply-side]  network  to  mobilize  Itself  with 
a  shrill  vote.  Jack's  satisfied,  although  we're 
sort  of  on  the  edge  of  thin  ice  with  him." 

The  supply-side  effects  would  be  strong. 
Stockman  said,  but  he  added  a  significant 
disclaimer  that  would  have  offended  true  be- 
lievers, for  it  sounded  like  old  orthodoxy: 
"I've  never  believed  that  Just  cutting  taxes 
alone  will  cause  output  and  employment  to 
expand." 

Stockman  himself  had  been  a  late  convert 
to  supply-side  theology,  and  now  he  was  be- 
ginning to  leave  the  church.  The  theory  of 
"expectations"  wasn't  working.  He  could  see 
that.  And  Stockman's  institutional  role  as 
budget  director  forced  him  to  look  constantly 
at  aspects  of  the  political  economy  that  the 
other  supply-siders  tended  to  dismiss.  What- 
ever the  reason.  Stockman  was  creating 
some  distance  between  himself  and  the 
supply-side  purists;  eventually,  he  would 
become  the  target  of  their  nasty  barbs.  For 
his  part.  Stockman  began  to  disparage  the 
grand  theory  as  a  kind  of  convenient  Illu- 
sion— new  rhetoric  to  cover  old  Republican 
doctrine. 

'The  hard  part  of  the  supply-side  tax  cut 
is  dropping  the  top  rate  from  70  to  50  per- 
cent— the  rest  of  it  is  a  secondary  matter." 
Stockman  explained.  "The  original  argument 
was  that  the  top  bracket  was  too  high,  and 
that's  having  the  most  devastating  effect  on 


the  economy.  Then,  the  general  argument 
was  that,  in  order  to  make  this  palatable  as 
a  political  matter,  you  had  to  bring  down  all 
the  brackets.  But,  I  mean,  Kemp-Roth  was 
always  a  Trojan  horse  to  bring  down  the  top 
rate." 

A  Trojan  horse?  This  seemed  a  cynical  con- 
cession for  Stockman  to  make  In  private 
conversation  while  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion was  still  selling  the  supply-side  doctrine 
to  Congress.  Yet  he  was  conceding  what  the 
liberal  Keyneslan  critics  had  argued  from 
the  outset — the  supply-side  theory  was  not 
a  new  economic  theory  at  all  but  only  new 
language  and  argument  to  conceal  a  hoary 
old  Republican  doctrine:  give  the  tax  cuU 
to  the  top  brackets,  the  wealthiest  individ- 
uals and  largest  enterprises,  and  let  the  good 
effects  "trickle  down"  through  the  economy 
to  reach  everyone  else.  Yes.  Stockman  con- 
ceded, when  one  stripped  away  the  new 
rhetoric  emphasizing  across-the-board  cuts, 
th©  supply-side  theory  was  really  new 
clothes  for  the  unpopular  doctrine  of  the 
old  Republican  orthodoxy.  "Its  kind  of  harJ 
to  sell  'trickle  down, "  he  explained,  "so  the 
supply-side  formula  was  the  only  way  to  get 
a  tax  policy  that  was  really  'trickle  down.' 
Supply-side  is   trickle-down'  theory." 

But  the  young  budget  director  once  again 
misjudged  the  political  context.  The  scaled- 
down  version  of  the  administration's  tax  bill 
would  need  to  carry  a  few  "ornamenu"  In 
order  to  win— a  special  ball -out  to  help  the 
troubled  savlngs-and-loan  industry,  elimi- 
nation of  the  so-called  marriage  penalty— 
but  he  was  confident  that  the  Reagan 
majority  would  hold  and  he  could  save  $70 
billion  against  those  out-year  deficits.  The 
business  lobbyists  would  object,  he  conceded, 
when  they  saw  the  new  Republican  version  of 
depreciation  allowances,  but  the  key  con- 
gressmen were  "on  board."  and  the  package 
would  hold. 

In  early  June.  It  fell  apart.  The  tax  lobby- 
ists of  Washington,  when  they  saw  the  out- 
lines of  the  Reagan  tax  bill,  mobilized  the 
business  community,  the  influential  eco- 
nomic sectors  from  oil  to  real  estate.  In  a 
matter  of  days,   they  created   the   political 

environment  in  which  they  flourish  best a 

bidding  war  between  the  two  parties.  First 
the  Democrats  revealed  that  their  tax  bill 
would  be  more  generous  than  Reagan's  In 
its  depreciation  rules.  Despite  Stockman's 
self-confidence,  the  'White  House  quickly  re- 
treated— scrapped  its  revised  and  leaner  pro- 
posal, and  began  matching  the  Democrats, 
billion  for  billion.  In  tax  concessions.  The 
final  tax  legislation  would  yield,  in  total,  an 
astounding  revenue  loss  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  $750  billion  over  the  next  five 
years. 

Stockman,  with  his  characteristic  ability 
to  adjust  his  premises  to  new  political  reali- 
ties, at  first  Insisted  that  the  "White  House 
cave-In  on  the  business-depreciation  Issue 
was  of  no  consequence  to  his  budget  prob- 
lems, since  the  major  Impact  of  the  conces- 
sions would  hit  the  period  1985  and  1986,  be- 
yond the  budget  years  he  was  struggling  with. 

Nevertheless,  Stockman  conceded  that  the 
administration  had  flinched,  sending  a  clear 
slraal  to  the  political  Interests  that  It  would 
respond  to  pressure.  "I  think  we're  In  trouble 
on  the  tax  bill."  he  said  In  mid-June,  "be- 
cause we  started  with  the  position  that  this 
was  a  policv-based  bill  .  .  .  that  we  weren't 
going  to  get  Involved  In  the  tax-bUl  broker- 
ing of  sieclal-interest  claims.  But  then  we 
made  the  compromise  .  .  .  my  fear  now  Is 
that,  if  we  do  that  too  many  times.  It  be- 
comes clear  to  the  whole  tax-lobby  constitu- 
ency In  Washington  that  we  will  deal  with 
them  one  at  a  time,  and  then  you'll  And  their 
chamolons  on  the  tax-writing  committees, 
esoecially  Finance,  swlneln?  into  action,  and 
we  are  goln?  to  end  up  back-pedaling  so  fast 
that  we  will  have  the  "Christmas  tree'  bill  be- 
fore we  know  It." 
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That  wa»  an  astute  forecast  of  what  un- 
folded over  the  next  six  weeks.  Stockman 
both  participated  in  the  process  and  privately 
denounced  it.  But  he  was  not  fully  engaged 
in  the  political  scramble  for  tax  concessions, 
because  he  was  preoccupied  with  controlling 
another  political  auction  already  under  way: 
the    furious    bumping-and-trading    for    the 
final  budget-cutting  measure,  the  reconcili- 
ation bin.  The  thirteen  authorizing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  were  drawing  up  the  legU- 
latlve  parts  to  comply  with  the  budget  In- 
structions voted  by  the  House  In  May;  simul- 
taneously, the  Republican  minority  members 
of  those  committees  were  drawing  up  their 
alternatives,  which  would  become  pieces  of 
the    administration's    alternative— "Son    of 
Gramm-LatU."     Stockman      was     working 
closely  with  the  Republican  drafting  In  the 
House   but  at  the  same  time  he  was  trying 
to  keep  the  specific  cute  and  policy  changes 
In  line  with  the  work  of  the  Republican  com- 
mittee chairmen  In   the   Senate.   Stockman 
had  a  believable  nightmare:    If  House  and 
Senate  produced  drastically  different  versions 
of   the   final    reconciliation   measure,    there 
could  be  a  conference  committee  between  the 
two  chambers  that  would  Include  hundreds 
of  members  and  months  of  combat  aver  the 
differences.  Failure  to  settle  quickly  could 
sink  the  entire  budget-cutting  enterprise. 

Some  of  the  Democratic  committee  chair- 
men were  playing  the  "Washington  Monu- 
ment game"  (a  metaphor  for  phony  budget 
cute,  in  which  the  National  Park  Service, 
ordered  to  save  money,  announces  that  It  Is 
closing  the  Washington  Monument).  The 
Education  and  Lal>or  Committee  made  deep 
cute  m  programs  that  It  knew  were  politi- 
cally sacred:  Head  Start  and  Impact,  aid  for 
local  schools,  and  care  for  the  elderly.  The 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  pro- 
posed closing  5.000  post  offices.  Stockman 
could  deal  vrith  those  ploys— Indeed,  he  felt 
they  strengthened  hla  hand— but  be  was 
weakened  on  other  fronte.  Again,  he  had  to 
hold  all  Republicans  and  win  several  dozen 
of  the  "boll  weevils"— to  demonsttfcte  that 
Ronald  Reagan  controlled  the  House.  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  trading  with  liberal  constitu- 
encies and  their  representatives;  Stockman 
had  to  do  his  trading  with  the  conservatives. 
"In  that  kind  of  game."  he  said,  "everybody 
can  ask  a  big  price  for  one  vote." 

The  final  pasted-together  measvire  would 
b©  several  thousand  pages  ol  legislative  ac- 
tion and.  Stockman  feared,  another  version 
of  the  Trojan  horse— "a  Trojan  horse  filled 
fuU  of  all  kinds  of  budget-busting  measures 
and  secondary  agendas." 

A  group  of  twenty  northern  and  midwest- 
em,  more  moderate  Republicans,  who  or- 
ganized themselves  as  "gypsy  moths"  as  a 
cotmterwelght  to  the  "boll  weevils."  threat- 
ened defection.  In  the  end.  concessions  were 
made:  $350  milUon  more  for  Medicaid,  $400 
million  more  for  home-heating  subsidies  for 
the  poor,  $260  million  in  mass-transit  oper- 
ating funds,  more  money  for  Amtrak  and 
ConraU.  The  administration  agreed  to  put 
even  more  money  Into  the  nuclear-power 
project  that  Stockman  loathed,  the  Clinch 
River  fast-breeder  reactor.  It  accepted  a 
large  authorization  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  more. 

Stockman  tried  to  keep  everything  in  line. 
When  he  agreed  with  House  Republicans  to 
restore  $100  million  or  so  to  Amtrak.  he  had 
to  go  back  and  alert  Bob  Pack  wood,  of  Ore- 
gon, chairman  of  the  Senaf  committee.  "The 
Senate  level  which  his  committee  tentatively 
voted  out  would  have  shut  down  a  train  In 
Oregon,"  Stockman  said,  "and  he  dldnt 
relUh  the  prospect  of  not  being  able  to  de- 
fend his  train  In  the  Senate  and  have  it  put 
back  In  by  Hotise  Republicans." 

In  private,  the  budget  director  claimed 
that  these  new  spending  figures  that  He- 
publicans  had  agreed  upon  for  the  variotis 
federal  programs  were  not  final  but  merely 
authorization  ceilings,  which  could  be  re- 
duced later  on,  when  the  appropriations  bills 


for  departments  and  agencies  worked  their 
way    through    the    legislative    process.    '  It 
doesn't  mean  that  you've  lost  ground,"  be 
said  blithely  of  his  compromises,  "because 
In  the  appropriations  process  we  can  still 
Insist  on  $100  million   (or  whatever  other 
figures   i4>peared    in    the   original    Reagan 
budget)  and  veto  tlie  biu  if  it  goes  over  .  .  . 
On  these  authorizations,  we  can  give  some 
ground  and  then  tiave  another  run  at  It." 
This  codicil  of  Stockman's  was  apparently 
not  communicated  to  the  Republicans  with 
whom  he  was  making  deals.  They  presumed 
that  the  flp'^'  figures  negotiated  with  Stock- 
man were  final  figures.  Later  on,  they  dis- 
covered that  the  budget  director  didn't  agree. 
When  in  September  the  President  announced 
a  new  round  of  reductions,  $13  billion  in 
acroes-tlie- board  cuu  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
the   ranks   of   his   congressional   supporters 
accused  Stockman  of  breaking  his  word.  In 
private,  some  used  stronger  language.  The 
new  budget  cute  Stockman  prepared  in  Sep- 
tember did,  indeed,  scrap  many  of  the  agree- 
mente  he  negotiated  in  June  when  he  was 
collecting  enough  votes  to  pass  the  Presi- 
dents  reconciliation   bill.   In   the   political 
morality  that  prevails  In  Wastiington,  this 
was  regarded  as  dishonorable  behavior,  and 
Stockman's  personal  standing  was  damaged. 
'"Piranhas, '  Stockman  called  the  Republi- 
can dealers.  Yet  be  was  a  willing  participant 
In   one   of    the   rankest    trades — his   casual 
promise    that    the    Reagan    Administration 
would  not  oppose  revival  of  sugar  supporte, 
a    scandalous    price-support    loan    program 
kiUed  by  Congress  In  1979.  Sugar  subsidies 
might   not   cost   the   government   anything, 
but  could  cost  consumers  $2  to  $5  billion.  "'In 
economic    principle.    It's   kind   of    a    rotten 
Idea,"    be    conceded.    Did    Ronald   Reagan's 
White  House  object?  "They  don't  care,  over 
in  the  White  House.  They  want  to  win." 

This  process  of  trading,  vote  by  vote,  in- 
jured Stockman  In  more  profound  ways,  be- 
yond the  care  or  cautions  of  Ills  fellow  poli- 
ticians. It  was  undermining  bis  original 
moral  premise — the  Idea  that  honest  free- 
market  conservatism  could  unsbacUe  the 
government  from  the  costly  claims  of  Inter- 
est-group politics  in  a  way  that  was  fair  to 
both  the  weak  and  the  strong.  To  reject  weak 
claims  from  powerful  clients — that  was  the 
Intellectual  credo  that  allowed  him  to  back 
away  so  confidently  at  wasteful  social  pro- 
grams, believing  that  he  was  being  equaUy 
tougb-mlnded  on  the  wasteful  business  sub- 
sidles.  Now.  as  the  final  balance  was  being 
struck,  he  was  forced  to  concede  In  private 
that  the  claim  of  equity  In  shrinking  the 
government  was  significantly  compromised 
if  not  obliterated. 

The  final  reconciliation  measure  author- 
ized budget  reductions  of  $35.1  billion,  about 
$6  billion  less  than  the  President's  original 
proposal,  though  Stockman  and  others  said 
the  difference  would  be  made  up  through 
shrinking  "off-budget"  programs,  which  are 
not  Included  in  the  appropriations  process. 
The  block  grante  and  reductions  and  caps 
that  Reagan  proposed  were  partially  suc- 
cessful— some  sixty  major  programs  were 
consolidated  In  different  block-grant  cate- 
gories— though  Stockman  lost  several  im- 
portant reforms  In  the  final  scrambling, 
among  them  the  cap  on  the  runaway  costs 
of  Medicaid,  and  user  fees  for  federal  water- 
ways. The  Reagan  Administration  eliminated 
dozens  of  smaller  activities  and  drastically 
scaled  down  dozens  of  others. 

In  political  terms.  It  was  a  great  victory. 
Ronald  Reagan  became  the  first  President 
since  Lyndon  Johnson  to  demonstrate  both 
the  tactical  skill  and  the  popular  strength 
to  stare  down  the  natural  Institutional  op- 
position of  Congress.  Moreover,  he  forced 
Congress  to  slog  through  a  series  of  unique 
and  painful  legislative  steps — a  genuine 
reconciliation  measure — that  undermined 
the  parochial  baronies  of  the  committee 
chairmen.  Around  Washington,  even  among 
the  critics   who   despised   what  he  was  at- 


tempting, there  was  general  agreement  tbat 
the  Reagan  Administration  would  not  have 
succeeded,  perhaps  would  not  even  have  got- 
ten started,  without  the  extraordinary  young 
man  who  bad  a  plan.  He  knew  what  be 
wanted  to  attack  and  he  knew  Congress  well 
enough  to  know  how  to  attack. 

Yet,  In  the  glow  of  victory,  why  was  David 
Stockman  so  downcast?  Another  young  man, 
ambitious  for  bis  future,  might  have  seized 
the  moment  to  claim  his  full  share  of  praise. 
Stockman  did  appear  on  the  Sunday  talk 
shows,  and  was  interviewed  by  the  usual 
colunmiste.  But  In  private,  he  was  surpris- 
ingly modest  about  bis  achievement.  Two 
weeks  after  selling  Congress  on  the  biggest 
package  of  budget  reductions  In  the  history 
of  the  republic.  Stockman  was  willing  to  dis- 
miss the  accomplishment  as  less  significant 
than  the  particlpante  realized.  Why?  Because 
he  knew  tbat  much  more  traumatic  budget 
decisions  still  confronted  them.  Because  he 
knew  tbat  the  budget-resolution  numbers 
were  an  exaggeration.  The  total  of  $35  billion 
was  less  than  it  seemed,  because  the  "cute" 
were  from  an  imaginary  number — hypo- 
thetical projections  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  on  where  spending  would  go  if 
nothing  changed  In  policy  or  economic  ac- 
tivity. Stockman  knew  tbat  the  CBO  base 
was  a  bit  unreal.  Therefore,  the  total  of 
"cute"  was,  too. 

Stockman  explained :  "There  was  less  there 
than  met  the  eye  Nobody  has  figured  it  out 
yet.  Let's  say  that  you  and  I  walked  outside 
and  I  waved  a  wand  and  said,  I've  Just  low- 
ered the  temperature  from  110  to  78.  Would 
you  believe  me?  What  this  was  was  a  cut 
from  an  artificial  CBO  base.  That's  why  it 
looked  so  big.  But  It  wasn't.  It  was  a  signif- 
icant and  helpful  cut  from  what  you  might 
call  the  moving  track  of  the  budget  of  the 
government,  but  the  numbers  are  Just  out 
of  this  world.  The  government  never  would 
have  been  up  at  those  levels  in  the  CBO 
base." 

Stockman  was  proud  of  what  had  been 
changed — shutting  down  the  $4  billion  CETA 
Jobs  program  and  others,  putting  real  c^)8 
on  runaway  programs  such  as  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  for  unemployed  indtis- 
trial  workers.  "Those  were  powerful  spend- 
ing programs  that  have  been  curtailed."  he 
said,  "but  there  was  a  kind  of  consensus 
emerging  for  that  anyway,  even  before  this 
admlnlstratilon . " 

All  In  all.  Stockman  gave  a  DKXlest  sum- 
nuiry  of  what  had  been  wrought  by  the 
budgert  victory:  "It  has  really  slowed  down 
the  momentum,  but  It  hasn't  stopped  what 
you  would  call  the  excessive  growth  of  the 
budget.  Because  the  budget  isnt  something 
you  reconstruct  each  year.  The  budget  Is  a 
sort  of  rolling  history  of  decisions.  All  kinds 
of  decisions,  made  five,  ten,  fifteen  years 
ago.  are  coming  bttck  to  bite  us  unexpect- 
edly. Therefore,  in  my  Judgment.  It  will  take 
three  or  four  or  five  years  to  subdue  It. 
'Whether  anyone  can  maintain  the  political 
momentum  to  fight  the  beast  for  tbat  long, 
I  dont  know." 

Stockman,  the  natural  optimist,  was  not 
especially  optimistic.  The  future  of  fiscal 
conservatism.  In  a  political  community 
where  there  are  "no  real  conservatives,"  no 
longer  seemed  so  promising  to  him.  He  spoke 
In  an  analytical  tone,  a  sober  Intellect  trying 
to  figure  things  out.  and  only  marginally  bit- 
ter, as  he  assessed  what  had  happened  to  bis 
hopes  since  January.  In  July,  he  was  forced 
to  conclude  that,  despite  the  appearance  of  a 
great  triumph,  bis  original  agenda  was  fad- 
ing, not  flourishing. 

"I  don't  believe  too  much  in  the  momen- 
tum theory  any  more,"  he  said.  "I  believe  in 
Institutional  Inertia.  Two  months  of  re- 
sponse can't  beat  fifteen  years  of  political  In- 
frastructure. I'm  talking  about  K  Street  and 
all  of  the  Interest  groups  In  this  town,  the 
community  of  Interest  groups.  We  sort  of 
stunned  It,  but  it  just  went  underground  for 
the  winter.  It  will  be  back.  .  .  .  Can  we  win? 
A  lot  of  it  depends  on  evente  and  luck.  If  we 
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when  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 

n  their  competition  for  authorship 

icessions.  Stockman  saw  the  "new 

c  llmate  ■  dissolve  rather  rapidly  and 

replaod   by   the   reflexes  of  old  politics. 
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est-group  accommodations  that  had  pre- 
ceded them,  which  they  so  righteously  de- 
nounced. What  was  new  about  the  Reagan 
revolution,  in  which  oil-royalty  owners  win 
and  welfare  mothers  lose?  Was  the  new  phi- 
losophy so  different  from  old  Republicanism 
when  the  federal  subsidies  for  Boeing  and 
Westinghouse  and  General  Electric  were  pro- 
tected, while  federal  subsidies  for  unem- 
ployed black  teenagers  were  •'zeroed  out"? 
One  could  go  on  at  great  length,  searching 
for  balance  and  equity  in  the  outcome  of  the 
Reagan  program  without  satisfying  the  ques- 
tion; the  argument  will  continue  as  a  cen- 
tral theme  of  electoral  politics  for  the  next 
few  years.  For  now.  Stockman  would  concede 
this  much:  that  "weak  clients"  suffered  for 
their  weakness. 

••Power  is  contingent,"  he  said.  "The  power 
of  these  client  groups  turned  out  to  be 
stronger  than  I  realized.  The  client  groups 
know  how  to  make  themselves  heard.  The 
problem  is,  unorganized  groups  can't  play 
in  this  game." 

When  Congress  recessed  for  its  August  va- 
cation and  President  Reagan  took  off  for  his 
ranch  in  the  West,  David  Stockman  had  a 
surprising  answer  to  one  of  his  original  ques- 
tions: could  he  prevail  in  the  political  arena, 
against  the  status  quo?  His  original  skepti- 
cism about  Congress  was  mistaken;  the  ad- 
ministration had  prevailed  brilliantly  as 
politicians.  And  yet,  it  also  seemed  that  the 
status  quo,  in  an  Intangible  sense  that  most 
politicians  would  not  even  recognize,  much 
less  worry  over,  had  prevailed  over  David 
Stockman. 

v.  ••who  knows?" 
Generally,  he  did  not  lose  his  temper,  but 
on  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  early  September. 
Stockman  returned  from  a  meeting  at  the 
White  House  in  a  terrible  black  mood.  In  his 
ornately  appointed  office  at  OMB,  he 
slammed  his  papers  down  on  the  desk  and 
waved  away  associates.  At  the  Oval  Office 
that  afternoon.  Stockman  had  lost  the 
great  argument  he  had  been  carefully  pre- 
paring since  February:  there  would  be  no 
major  retrenchment  in  the  defense  budget. 
Over  the  summer.  Stockman  had  made  con- 
verts, one  by  one,  in  the  Cabinet  and  among 
the  President's  senior  advisers.  But  he  could 
not  convince  the  only  hawk  who  mattered — 
Ronald  Reagan.  When  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  would  reduce  the  Pentagon 
budget  by  only  $13  billion  over  the  next  three 
years,  it  seemed  a  pitiful  sum  compared 
with  what  he  proposed  for  domestic  pro- 
grams, hardly  a  scratch  on  the  military  com- 
plex, which  was  growing  toward  $350  billion 
a  year. 

"Defense  is  setting  Itself  up  for  a  big  fall." 
Stockman  had  prellcted.  ••If  they  try  to  roll 
me  and  win.  they're  going  to  have  a  huge 
problem  In  Congress.  The  pain  level  is  going 
to  be  too  high.  If  the  Pentagon  isn't  careful 
they  are  going  to  turn  it  Into  a  priorities  de- 
bate in  an  election  year." 

Two  days  later,  when  we  met  for  another 
breakfast  conversation.  Stockman  had  re- 
covered from  his  anger.  The  argument  over 
the  defense  budget,  he  insisted  cranklly.  was 
a  tempest  stirred  up  by  the  press.  The  de- 
fence budget  was  never  contemplated  as  a 
major  target  for  savings.  When  Stockman 
was  reminded  of  his  earlier  claims  and  pre- 
dictions—how he  wouli  attack  the  Penta- 
gon's bloated  inefficiencies,  assisted  by  a 
clear-eyed  secretary  of  defense— he  shrugged 
and  smiled  thinly, 

Autumn  was  cruel  to  David  Stockman's 
idea  of  how  the  world  should  work.  The  sum- 
mer, when  furious  legislative  trading  was 
under  way,  had  tattered  his  moral  vision  of 
government.  Politics,  In  the  dirty  sense,  haj 
prevailed.  Now  he  was  confronted  with  more 
serious  possibilities— the  failure  of  the  eco- 
nomic strategy  and  the  political  unraveling 
that  he  had  feared  from  the  beginning.  On 
Capitol  Hill,  where  Stockman  was  admired 
and  envied  for  his  nimble  mind,  where  even 


critics  conceded  that  his  presence  in  the  Cab- 
inet was  essential  to  Ronald  Reagan's  open- 
ing victories,  politicians  of  both  parties  were 
beginning  to  reach  a  different  conclusion 
about  him.  Despite  the  wizardry.  Stockman 
did  not  have  all  the  answers,  after  all.  The 
wizard  was  prepared  to  agree. 

His  failed  expectations  were  derived  from 
many  events.  In  August,  when  enactment  of 
the  Reagan  program  was  supposed  to  create 
a  boom,  instead,  the  financial  markets  sagged. 
Interest  rates  went  still  higher,  squeezing 
the  various  sectors  of  the  American  economy. 
Real-estate  sales  were  dead,  and  the  housing 
industry  was  at  a  historic  low  point.  The 
sam  was  true  for  auto  sals.  Farmers  com- 
plained about  the  exorbitant  interest  de- 
manded for  annual  crop  loans.  Hundreds  of 
savings-and-loan  associations  were  at  the 
edge  of  Insolvency.  The  treasury  secretary, 
perhaps  also  losing  his  original  faith  In  the 
supply-side  formulation,  suggested  that  It 
was  time  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
loosen  up  on  its  tight  monetary  policy.  Don- 
ald Regan  saw  a  recession  approaching. 

Stockman's  prospects  for  balancing  the 
budget  were  getting  worse,  not  better.  The 
optimistic  economic  forecast  made  in  Janu- 
ary to  improve  his  originil  budget  projec- 
tions came  back  to  haunt  him  in  September. 
The  Inflation  rate  was  down  considerably  (a 
prediction  fortuitously  correct  because  of 
oil  and  grain  prices)  but  Interest  rates  were 
not:  the  cost  of  federal  borrowing  and  debt 
payments  went  still  higher. 

Stockman  was  boxed  In.  and  he  knew  It. 
Unable  to  cut  defense  or  Social  Security  or 
to  modify  the  overly  generous  tax  legisla- 
tion, he  was  forced  to  turn  back  to  the  sim- 
ple arithmetic  of  the  federal  budget — and  cut 
even  more  from  that  smaller  slice  of  the  fed- 
eral dollar  that  pays  for  government  opera- 
tions and  grants  and  othr  entitlements.  For 
six  months.  Stockman  had  been  explaining 
to  "the  West  Wing  guys"  that  this  math 
wouldn't  add.  When  Reagan  proposed  his 
new  round  of  $16  billion  in  savings,  the  po- 
litical outrage  confirmed  the  diagnosis. 
Stockman  was  accused  of  breaking  the  agree- 
ments he  had  made  In  June:  Senate  Repub- 
licans who  had  accepted  the  "magic  asterisk" 
so  docilely  were  now  talking  of  rebellion — 
postponing  the  enormous  tax  reductions  they 
had  Just  enacted.  While  the  White  House 
promised  a  war  of  vetoes  ahead,  intended  to 
demon.strate  "fiscal  control,"  Stockman  knew 
that  even  If  those  short-range  battles  were 
won,  the  budget  would  not  be  balanced. 

Disappol^tel  by  events  and  confronted 
with  potential  failure,  the  Reagan  White 
House  was  developing  a  new  political  strat- 
egy :  wage  war  with  Congress  over  the  budget 
Issues  and,  in  1982,  blame  the  Democrats  for 
whatever  goes  wrong. 

The  budget  director  developed  a  new  wry- 
ness  as  he  plunger  gamely  on  with  these 
congre=sional  struggles:  it  was  a  quality 
more  appealing  than  certitude.  Appearing 
before  the  House  Budget  Committee,  Stock- 
man listed  a  new  budget  Item  on  his  deficit 
sheet,  drolly  labeled  "Inaction  on  Social  Se- 
curity." With  remarkable  directness  and  no 
••magic  asterisks,"'  he  described  the  outlook: 
federal  deficits  of  $60  billion  in  each  of  the 
next  three  years.  Some  analysts  thought  his 
preiictions  were  modest.  In  the  autumn  of 
1981,  despite  his  great  victories  in  Congress, 
Ronald  Reagan  had  not  as  yet  produced  a 
plausible  answer  to  John  Anderson's  ques- 
tion. 

Still,  things  might  out.  Stockman  said. 
They  might  find  an  answer.  The  President's 
popularity  might  carry  them  through.  The 
tax  cuts  would  make  people  happy.  The 
economy  might  start  to  respond,  eventually, 
to  the  stimulation  of  the  tax  cuts.  ••Who 
knows?'^  Stockman  said.  From  David  Stock- 
man. It  was  a  startling  remark.  He  would 
continue  to  Invent  new  scenarios  for  success, 
but  they  would  be  more  complicated  and 
cloudy  than  his  original  optimism.  ••Who 
knows?"    The    world    was    less    manageable 
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than  be  b»d  Inwglned;  tlils  macblne  had  too 
many  crazy  moving  parts  to  incorporate  in 
a  single  lucid  tiieory.  The  "random  elementa" 
of  hUtory — poUtlcs,  the  economy,  the  an- 
archical budget  number* — were  out  of  con- 
trol- 
Where  did  things  go  wrong?  Stockman 
kept  asking  and  answering  the  right  ques- 
tions. The  more  he  considered  it,  tie  more 
be  moved  away  from  the  radical  vision  of 
reformer,  away  from  the  wishful  thinking 
of  supply-aide  economics,  and  towaifd  the 
•'old-time  religion  "  of  conservative  economic 
thinking.  Orthodoxy  seemed  less  exciting 
than  radicalism,  but  perhaps  Stockman  was 
only  starting  Into  another  Intellectual  tran- 
sition. He  had  changed  from  farm  boy  to 
campus  activist  at  Michigan  State,  from 
Christian  moralist  to  neo-conservatlve  at 
Harvard;  once  again.  Stockman  was  reformu- 
lating his  Ideas  on  how  the  world  worked. 
What  had  he  learned? 

"The  reason  we  did  It  wrong— not  wrong, 
but  less  than  the  optimum— was  that  we 
said.  Hey,  we  have  to  get  a  program  out  fast. 
And  when  you  decide  to  put  a  program  of 
this  breadth  and  depth  out  fast,  you  can  only 
do  so  much.  We  were  working  in  a  twenty  or 
twenty-flve-day  time  frame,  and  we  didn't 
think   It   all    the    way    through.    We    didn't 
add  up  all  the  numbers.  We  didn't  make  all 
the    thorough,    comprehensive    calculations 
about  where  we  really  needed  to  come  out 
and  how  much  to  put  on  the  plate  the  first 
time,  and  so  forth.  In  other  words,  we  ended 
up  with  a  list  that  I'd  always  been  carrying 
of  things  to  be  done,  rather  than  startlng^^ 
the  other  way  and  asking.  What  Is  the  over- 
all fiscal  policy  required  to  reach  the  target?" 
That  regret  was  beyond  remedy  now;   all 
Stockman  could  do  was  keep  trying  on  differ- 
ent fronta.  trying  to  catch  up  with  the  ehort- 
oomlngs  of  the  original  Reagan  prospectus 
But  Stockman's  new  budget-cutting  tactics 
were  denounced  as  panic  by  his  former  allies 
In  the  supply-side  camp.  They  now  realized 
that  Stockman  regarded  them  as  "overly  op- 
Umlstlc"    in    predicting    a    painless    boom 
through    across-the-board    tax    reductions. 
"Some  of  the  naive  supply-siders  Just  mlaaed 
this  whole  dimension,"  he  said.  "You  don't 
stop  inltatlon  without  some  kind  of  disloca- 
tion   You  <ior>'t  stop  the  growth  of  money 
supply    In    a    three-trtlUon-dollar    economy 
without  some  kind  of  dislocation  .  .  .  Sup- 
ply-side was   the   wrong   atmospherics — not 
wrong  theory  or  wrong  economics,  but  wrong 
atmospherics  .  .  .  The     supply-slders     have 
gone  too  far.  They  created  this  nonpolitlcal 
view  of  the  economy,  where  you  are  going  to 
have   big    changes   and    abrupt    turns,   and 
their  happy  vision  of  this  world  of  growth 
and  no  Inflation  with  no  pain." 

The  "dislocations"  were  multiplying  aciross 
the  nation,  creating  panic  among  the  con- 
gressmen and  senators  who  had  Just  enacted 
this  ••fiscal  revolution."  But  Stockman  now 
understood  that  no  amount  of  rhetoric  from 
Washington,  not  the  President's  warmth  on 
television  nor  his  own  nimble  testimony  be- 
fore congressional  hearings,  would  alter  the 
econonilc  forces  at  work.  "Hght  monetary 
control  should  continue,  he  believed,  until 
the  Inflationary  fevers  were  sweated  out  of 
the  economy.  People  would  be  hurt.  After- 
ward, after  the  recession,  perhaps  the  sup- 
ply-side effects  could  begin— robust  expan- 
sion, new  Investment,  new  Jobs.  The  question 
was  whether  the  country  or  its  elected  rep- 
resentatives would  wait  long  enough. 

His  exasperation  was  evident:  "I  can't 
move  the  system  any  faster.  I  can't  have  an 
emergency  session  of  Congress  to  say.  Here's 
a  resolution  to  cut  the  permanent  size  of 
government  by  18  percent,  vote  It  up  or 
down.  If  we  did  that,  it  would  be  all  over. 
But  the  system  works  much  more  slowly.  But 
what  can  I  do  about  It?  Okay?  Nothing.  So 
I'm  not  going  to  navel-gaze  about  It  too 
long.' 


Still  trying,  still  energetic,  but  no  longer 
abimdantly  optimistic.  Stockman  knew  that 
congressional  anxieties  over  the  next  election 
were  already  stronger,  making  each  new  pro- 
posal more  difficult.  "The  1982  election  cycle 
win  tell  us  all  we  need  to  know  about 
whether  the  democratic  society  wants  fiscal 
control  In  the  federal  government, "  Stock- 
man sold  grimly. 

The  alternative  still  energized  him.  If  they 
failed.  If  Inflation  and  economic  disorder  con- 
tinued, the  conservative  reformers  would  be 
swept  aside  by  popular  unrest.  T^e  nation 
would  turn  back  toward  "statist""  solutions, 
controls  devised  and  administered  from 
Washington.  Stockman  shrugged  at  that 
possibility. 

"Whenever  there  are  great  strains  or 
changes  In  the  economic  syswm,""  he  ex- 
plained, ""It  tends  to  generate  crackpot 
theories,  which  then  find  their  way  into  the 
legislative  channels."'* 


WILFRED  BURCHETT:   NO 
ORDINARY  JOURNALIST 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  what 
would  we  say  about  the  news  reports  of  a 
newsman  who  appeared  at  a  prisoner  of 
war  camp  in  the  uniform  of  the  captors, 
to  tell  the  captives  that  they  would  get 
better  treatment  if  they  agreed  with  him, 
and  went  over  to  the  enemy  and  more  or 
less  collaborated  with  them?  I  suspect  we 
would  ask  serious  questions  about  the 
dedication  of  this  newsman  to  news  and 
view  his  dispatches  with  a  critical  eye. 

Unfortunately,  my  suspicions  are  in- 
correct. Wilfred  Burchett,  the  Australian 
"newsman"  did  exactly  what  I  have  out- 
lined, and  his  dispatches  continue  to  re- 
ceive favorable  treatment  by  the  West- 
em  media,  most  particularly  the  major 
newspapers  of  the  United  States.  I  was 
paraphrasing  a  sentence  from  a  libel  trial 
held  in  Australia  in  1974,  as  reported  in 
Stephen  Morris"  review  of  Burchett's 
memoirs,  in  the  November  issue  of  Com- 
mentary. Sworn  testimony  at  that  trial, 
which  Burchett  lost,  confirms  what 
should  be  obvious  from  the  most  cursory 
examination  of  his  '"reporting,"  that 
Burchett's  interest  has  long  been  in 
pushing  the  Communist  Party  line. 

Mr.  President,  the  treatment  accorded 
Wilfred  Burchett  by  the  editors  and  re- 
porters of  our  news  media  is  truly 
troubling.  I  believe  the  news  establish- 
ment should  read  Mr.  Morris'  article, 
and  spsnd  some  time  examining  its  own 
conscience  and  the  attitudes  of  those 
who  people  it.  So  that  my  colleagues  can 
get  some  idea  of  what  I  find  so  troubling, 
I  ask  that  the  complete  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 

A  Scandalous  Jocrnalistic  Career 
(By  Stephen  J.  Morris) 
Wilfred  B\jrchett  is  no  ordinary  Journalist. 
An  Australian,  he  has  been  actively  involved 
in  reporting  the  major  confrontations  be- 
twesn  East  and  West  for  over  fort^y  years. 
He  has  also  been  a  highly  controversial  fig- 
ure. In  1955  the  British  and  Australian  gov- 
ernments refused  to  issue  him  a  passport. 
For  many  years  he  was  banned  from  entering 
the  United  States.  The  controversy  which 
hai  surrounded  him  has  centered  on  his  own 
role  in  the  various  conflicts  he  has  reported. 
The  recent  publication  of  Burchett's  mem- 


oirs,' with  an  Introduction  by  another  fa- 
mous Journalist.  Harrison  Salisbury,  offers 
an  occasion  for  evaluating  his  career. 

Wilfred  Burchett  was  bom  in  Melbourne, 
Australia  In  1911.  His  father  was  a  Methodist 
lay  preacher  with  strong  radical  leift-wlng 
views.  Family  poverty  forced  the  young  Wil- 
fred to  drop  out  of  school  at  an  early  age. 
and  he  worked  for  several  years  on  various 
Jobs,  including  as  farm-lab<H«r  and  vacuum- 
cleaner  salesman.  During  his  spare  time  he 
studied  languages,  acquiring  a  skill  which 
was  later  to  beoome  very  useful. 

In  1936  Burchett  left  Australia  for  Eng-  . 
land.  His  flrat  Job  after  arriving  In  England 
was  working  for  the  Thomas  Cook  travel 
agency.  Later  the  same  year  he  switched  to 
ths  London  office  of  the  Soviet  government 
travel  agency.  Intourlst.  In  his  memoirs, 
Burchett  devotes  only  two  sentences  to  this 
event:  he  suggests  that  he  got  ""the  Job"' 
(never  specified)  because  of  his  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  Russian  and  because  the  assist- 
ant manager  was  an  Australian.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  knowledgeable  and  Impeccably 
honest  Australian  Jotirnalist  Denis  Warner. 
Burchett  was  invited  to  open  the  London 
office  of  Intourlst  by  the  then  Soviet  ambas- 
sador to  England.  Ivan  Malsky.'  In  any  case 
a  diplomatic  quarrel  between  England  and 
the  Soviet  Union  soon  led  to  a  closing  of  the 
office.  After  searching  unsuccessfully  for  a 
Job  In  Paris.  Burchett  returned  to  London, 
where  he  found  a  Job  with  the  travel  agency 
Palestine  Orient  Lloyd,  which  specialized  in 
handling  emigrant  traffic  out  of  Germany  to 
Palestine  and  the  United  States.  Burchett 
remained  at  that  Job  imtU  1939.  Meanwhile, 
in  September  1938,  he  married  Erna  Hamer. 
a  German  Jewish  refugee. 

Burchett  finally  found  his  niche  as  a  Jour- 
nalist during  World  War  II.  Tn  1940  he  re- 
ported the  revolt  against  the  Vichy  regime  on 
the  French  South  Pacific  colony  of  New  Cale- 
donia, and  this  helped  him  gain  accredita- 
tion with  the  popular  London  newspaper,  the 
Dally  Express,  for  which  he  reported  the 
Asian  battlefleld  throughout  World  War  II. 
The  WOT  in  China  and  Burma,  and  the  island- 
hopping  campaign  of  General  MacArthur"s 
forces,  were  the  main  subjects  of  his  dis- 
patches. 

It  was  during  those  years  that  Burchett 
met  a  man  who  was  later  to  become  an  im- 
portant friend — Chou  En  Lai. 

Burchett"s  first  major  Journalistic  coup 
was  achieved  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  He 
was  the  first  Western  correspondent  to  tour 
the  remains  of  Hiroshima  after  the  atomic 
bomb  was  dropped.  Burchett  claims  that  his 
reports  of  the  devastation  Infuriated  General 
MacArthur.  But  these  reports  did  not  harm 
his  career.  After  three  years  of  work  for  the 
Daily  Express  in  Trieste,  Greece,  and  Berlin, 
Burchett  turned  up  In  Eastern  Europe  In 
1949.  with  access  to  the  courtroom  for  the 
Stalinist  show  trials  of  EUist  European  Com- 
munist leaders  and  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
of  Hungary.  Burchett  was  now  reporting  for 
the  most  prestigious  newspaper  In  Britain, 
the  "Hmes. 

"Though  the  charges  against  the  Hungarian 
and  Bulgarian  Communists  were  utterly  fan- 
tastic, similar  to  the  kinds  of  accusations 
Stalin  had  leveled  against  the  Old  Bolshe- 
viks In  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  1930"8,  Bur- 
chett In  his  reports  endorsed  the  prosecutor's 
line.  In  the  case  of  the  Hungarian  Foreign 
Minister,  Laszlo  Rajk,  and  his  co-defendants. 


^  At  the  Barricade:  Forty  Yean  on  the 
Cutting  Edge  of  History.  New  York  Times 
Books,  340  pp  ,  $15  00. 

-■  See  Warners  "Who  is  WUfred  Burchett?"", 
the  Reporter,  June  1.  1967.  This  article  pro- 
vides a  valuable  accoxmt,  much  of  It  first- 
hand, of  Burchetts  activities  In  Asia  from 
Worid  War  n  to  1967. 
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wrote  later  (In  People's  Democra- 
cies. 19S1 )  that  tlie  accused  were  "Tltolst 
spies"  ultimately  linked  to  British  and  Amer- 
ican Intelligence: 

"In  th«  Western  press,  even  In  so-called 
liberal  seatlons.  an  attempt  was  made  to  pre- 
sent Rajkl  Pallfy,  and  Co.  as  a  small  group  of 
natlonallft-mlnded  Communists,  people  who 
wanted  C4)mmunlsm  but  Independent  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  Is  nonsense.  There  wsa  not 
one  con\'inced  Socialist  among  the  whole 
band.  They  were  mostly  cheap  police  spies 
.  .  .  they  are  a  miserable  collection  of  plot- 
ters without  a  human  ideal  between  the  lot 
of  them.  I.  .  .  Before  the  court  and  before 
the  Hung4i'lan  public,  as  all  proceedings  were 
broadcast  from  the  court.  Rajk  and  his  gangs 
were  dlsclcsed  as  miserable,  bloodthirsty  ad- 
venturers. .  .  ." 

When  S  talln  ordered  the  purge  of  inde- 
pendent-n  ilnded  Communists  In  Bulgaria. 
Burchett  iras  once  again  on  the  spot.  As  he 
wrote  In  People's  Democracies: 

"If  Lasz!  o  Rajk  could  be  regarded  as  the 
right  arm  )f  Tito's  plans  for  Eastern  Europe, 
Tralcho  Rostov,  member  of  the  Bulgarian 
poUtburo.  !nd  Deputy  Premier,  was  certainly 
his  left  am.  I  sat  In  a  crowded  court  In  Sofia 
In  Decembsr  1949.  heard  and  watched  Tral- 
cho Kostoi  and  ten  other  accused  and  doz- 
ens of  wlMiesses  testify  to  a  Yugoslav  plan 
for  Bulgaria  every  whit  as  diabolical  and 
bloodthirsty  as  that  for  Hungary." 

Burchett  further  asserted  that  Rostov  was 
a  British  s  >y. 

Not  long  after  the  show  trials  were  con- 
cluded. Bu  chett.  who  had  divorced  his  first 
wife  In  194  J  after  a  long  separation,  married 
Vessellna  Osslkovska,  a  member  of  an  old 
Bulgarian  Communist  family  who  at  the 
time  of  the  r  marriage  was  a  Journalist  In  the 
Bulgarian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Wben 
Burchett  left  Bulgaria  for  Budapest  In  1950. 
the  Bulgarian  authorities  refused  to  allow 
his  wife  to  accompany  him.  But  the  decision 
did  not  mike  Burchett  bitter  toward  the 
Bulgarian  i  eglme.  On  the  contrary.  In  Peo- 
ple's Demo<  racles  he  expressed  great  admira- 
tion for  th !  human-rights  record  of  all  the 
Eastern  Euopean  regimes: 

"If  the  SI  me  advance  Is  made  In  the  next 
twenty  years  as  has  been  made  In  the  past 
five  years  In  bringing  real  liberties  to  the 
workers  an<  peasants  of  the  People's  Democ- 
racies, and  If  the  Western  powers  give  up 
their  morbd  plans  to  destroy  the  People's 
Democracle.  i  by  force  of  arms  and  the  hydro- 
gen bomb,  he  whole  population  will  be  en- 
joying llber  les  of  a  ouallty  not  yet  dreamed 
of  In  the  W<  stern  world." 

In  early  1951  Burchett  returned  briefly 
to  his  natl'  e  Australia,  where  he  gave  lec- 
tures for  tie  Australian  Peace  Council,  a 
front  orgarlzatlon  run  by  the  Australian 
Communist  party.  That  same  year  he  took 
up  reslden<e  In  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  as  t  correspondent  for  the  French 
CommunL=t  newspapers  L'Humanlt^  and  Ce 
Solr.  (Neither  the  Times  nor  the  Dally  Ex- 
press was  li  terested  In  Burchett's  reporting 
at  this  stafe.)  After  six  months  In  China. 
Burchett  nanaged  to  rush  off  a  gushing 
book-length  panegyric  to  the  regime.  China's 
Feet  Unbound.  The  Introduction  to  this  book 
made  Its  outlook  and  purpose  clear: 

"It  Is  wrl  ten  as  a  weapon  for  those  who 
fight  for  pes  ce  and  as  conflrmatlon  for  those 
who  refuse  i  o  accept  the  Idea  that  their  liv- 
ing standar  Is  must  be  lowered,  their  civil 
rights  abolished,  their  late  enemies  rearmed 
because  Chlia  menaces  world  peace.  It  was 
written  agal  ist  the  background  of  American 
bombs  landing  on  Chinese  soil.  American 
tanks  rumlllng  toward  China's  frontier 
American  gjrm  warfare  launched  against 
China's  nelfhbor." 

The  last  c  lause  was  significant  as  it  pre- 
viewed Burchett's  next  major  public  act— 
dlssemlnatioti  of  the  story  that  the  United 
States  was  u'lng  germ  warfare  against  North 
Korea.  Burchett  made  his  way  to  North 
Korea  In  July  19S1.  along  with  the  British 


Communist  journalist  Alan  Wlnnlngton. 
One  of  his  purposes  was  to  cover  the  Pan- 
munjom  peace  talks  from  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist side.  (This  Is  the  only  purpose  Bur- 
chett mentions  today.)  Burchett  also  pro- 
duced scathing  attacks  on  the  UN  forces, 
complete  with  atrocity  stories  which  In- 
cluded the  myth  that  America  had  con- 
ducted germ  warfare.  Finally.  Burchett 
visited  Chinese-run  camps  where  Allied 
POW's  were  being  held.  He  worte  of  one: 

This  camp  looks  like  a  holiday  resort  In 
Switzerland.  The  atmosphere  Is  also  nearer 
that  of  a  luxury  resort  than  a  POW  camp."  = 
At  the  end  of  the  Korean  war.  returning 
Allied  ex-POW's  gave  a  different  account  of 
the  camps,  and  alleged  that  Burchett  had 
been  more  than  a  Journalist  reporting  "from 
the  other  side."  Former  prisoners  Inter- 
viewed by  the  British  and  Australian  gov- 
ernments maintained  that  Burchett  had  col- 
laborated with  the  Chinese  Communists  In 
Interrogation  procedures.  Because  of  these 
charges  of  collaboration,  the  British  govern- 
ment refused  to  renew  and  the  Australian 
government  refused  to  Issue  a  passport  to 
Wilfred  Burchett  in  1955. 

It  was  through  China  that  Burchett  made 
his  first  contact  with  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists. In  fact  Burchett  spent  most  of 
the  period  between  1953  and  1956  shuttling 
back  and  forth  between  China  and  North 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia.  In  these  coun- 
tries, as  prei^lously  In  Korea,  he  reported  on 
the  supposed  strength  and  popularity  of  the 
Communist  forces  and  provided  captioned 
photographs  which  were  meant  to  show 
that  French  prisoners  were  being  well 
treated  by  their  Vletmlnh  captors.  Acart 
from  those  reports  for  the  world  press,  Bur- 
chett produced  two  books  as  a  result  of  his 
visits— North  of  the  17th  Parallel  and  Me- 
kong Upstream.  Burchett  also  established  a 
personal  connection  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and 
Pham  Van  Dong.  In  1955.  when  he  was  with- 
out a  British  or  Australian  passport,  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  took  the  unprece- 
dented stCT  of  offering  him  a  special  travel 
document  of  Its  own. 

In  the  middle  of  195S  Burchett  visited 
Hungary  and  Poland,  where  social  unrest  was 
beginning  to  develop  in  the  wake  of  Khrush- 
chev's de-Stallnlzatlon  program.  Burchett 
was  most  disturbed  by  the  growth  of  liberal 
and  nationalist  Ideals  among  some  of  the 
antl-Stalinlst  party  leaders  and  Intellectuals 
who  took  him  into  their  confidence. 

In  1956  Burchett  arrived  In  Moscow  with 
accreditation   from   the   National   Guardian 
(later  renamed  Guardian),  a  tiny  pro-Com- 
munist  American   weekly.  During   the  next 
six  years  he   devoted   himself  to  reporting 
the    achievements    of    Soviet    science    and 
technology,  beginning  with  Sputnik  and  con- 
tinuing on  through  the  launching  of  Yuri 
Gagarin  into  snace.  These  sub'ects  were  of 
a  kind  to  reestablish  Burchett's  connections 
with  the  mainstream  British  press,  includ- 
ing the  Dally  Express  and  even  the  pres- 
tigious Financial  'Hmes.  A  book  written  by 
Burchett  during  this  period  was  Come  East 
Young  Man   (1962),  which  detailed  the  as- 
tonishing successes  of  the  Soviet  economy, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  agricultural  out- 
put, housing,  and  consumer  goods.  Burchett 
also  reported  on  the  innovative  and  humane 
approach  to  criminal  Jvistlce  which  he  saw 
In  the  USSR.  All  of  this,  combined  with  the 
party's   determined   campaign   to   eliminate 
bureaucracy,  encouraged  Burchett  to  write: 
"A  new  humanism  Is  at  work  in  the  So- 
viet Union  which  makes  that  peddled  In  the 
West  look  shoddy,  for  it  starts  right  down  In 
the   grass   roots   of   Soviet   society;    its   all- 
embracing  sweep  leaves  behind  no  under- 
privileged." 

In  1962,  with  the  conflict  In  Indochina 
heating  up  again,  Burchett  began  a  series 
of  trips  back  to  the  war  zones.  In  1965  he 


set  up  a  new  residence  in  Phnom  Penh  and 
developed  a  relationship  with  Cambodian 
Prince  Sihanouk  which  was  to  last  for  over 
a  decade.  Burchett  ghosted  some  of  the 
Prince's  English-language  publications  and 
also  served  as  a  liaison  between  Sihanouk 
and  the  North  Vietnamese.  It  was  from  Cam- 
bodia that  Burchett  made  his  way  to  the 
"liberated  zones  "  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam,  as  well  as  to  Hanoi. 
At  first  Burchett's  articles  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  appeared  only  in  Soviet  magazines, 
such  as  New  Tlmee.  But  the  thirst  for  news 
"from  the  other  side"  was  so  great  in  the 
West,  and  Hanoi's  restrictions  on  foreign 
newsmen  so  severe,  that  by  1967  Burchett's 
artJcles  were  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
mainstream  Western  press — particularly  Le 
Monde  and  the  New  York  Times.  The  articles 
tended  to  deal  with  the  alleged  effects  of  the 
American  bombing  on  North  Vietnam. 
Stories  of  civilian  suffering  were  combined 
with  tales  of  the  indomitable  Vietnamese 
will  to  resist  "Imperialist  aggression."  Bur- 
chett also  provided  advance  notice  of 
changes  In  Hanoi's  position  on  the  issue  of 
negotiations. 

The  "special  relationship"  Burchett  en- 
Joyed  with  the  Hanoi  regime  to  manifest  It- 
self In  many  ways.  According  to  Dennis  War- 
nsr,  Burchett's  Intervention,  or  veto,  could 
determine  whether  or  not  a  Western  journal- 
ist would  be  given  a  visa  to  North  Vietnam. 
Many  of  the  applicants  were  people  whom  he 
had  known  from  World  War  II  and  the  Ko- 
rean peace  talks  In  Panmunjom.  Burchett 
was  a  wise  Judge  of  friends  and  enemies.  The 
first  American  correspondent  allowed  to  visit 
North  Vietnam  was  an  old  friend,  Harrison 
Salisbury  of  the  New  York  Times,  whom  Bur- 
chett accompanied  on  part  of  his  visit.  Salis- 
bury did  nothing  to  embarrass  Burchett. 
Rather,  he  reported  to  readers  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  ultimately  to  the  entire 
Western  world,  that  the  United  States  was 
deliberately  bombing  not  military  but  civil- 
ian targets  In  North  Vietnam.  What  Salis- 
bury did  not  tell  his  readers  was  his  source 
for  this  charge:  not  direct  observation  but 
North  Vietnamese  officials  and  one  of  their 
published  propaganda  booklets.* 

Burchett  also  helped  secure  visas  for  other 
well-disposed  foreigners.  Among  the  most 
notable  was  the  writer  Mary  McCarthy,  who 
conducted  a  well-publicized  visit  to  Hanoi 
In  1968.  Miss  McCarthy  too  wrote  nothing 
that  might  embarrass  Burchett. 

When,  In  1968.  peace  talks  began  among 
the  United  States,  South  Vietnam,  North 
Vietnam,  and  the  VIetcong,  Burchett  was 
In  Paris  to  cover  them.  This  time  his  personal 
ties  with  Western  newsmen  paid  off  hand- 
somely. He  had  befriended  Charles  CoUing- 
wood  many  years  earlier.  Now  ColIIngwood 
was  chief  foreign  correspondent  of  CBS  News. 
and  Burchett  was  employed  under  what  he 
himself  calls  "a  discreet  arrangement"  as 
a  consultant  to  the  CBS  News  team  In  Paris. 
Nlneteen-slxty-elght  was  also  the  year  In 
which  Burchett's  book  on  Korea  appeared 
(Again  Korea) .  In  It  he  wrote: 

"Kim  n  Sung  .  .  .  has  the  warm  human 
touch,  the  simplicity  of  the  great,  and  a 
down-to-earth  manner,  rare  amon^  men  in 
his  position.  Thla  comes  through  in  his 
speeches.  E^ren  dealing  with  such  unromantlc 
problems  as  hea"y  lnd"s*rv.  there  Is  always 
some  little  aside,  to  remind  his  listeners, 
especially  If  there  are  bureaucrats  among 
them,  that  the  end  result  of  everything  Is 
to  make  life  better  and  gayer  for  everyone." 
In  the  same  year  Fidel  Castro  took  the  un- 
precedented step  of  granting  Burchett  a  Cu- 
ban passport,  to  replace  the  now  cumbersome 
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=  Quoted  by  Denis  Warner  In  "Who  is  Wil- 
fred Burchett?" 


*  Salisbury's  misleading  reports  about  the 
bombing  of  North  Vletname  are  meticuloualy 
amJyzed  by  Guenter  lewy  In  America  In 
Vietnam,  pi.  400-413;  see  also  the  Important 
account  of  the  former  British  consul  general 
In  Hanoi.  John  Colvln,  "Hanoi  In  My  Time," 
Washington  Quarterly.  Spring  1981. 


document  the  North  Vietnamese  bad  pro- 
vided many  years  earlier. 

Sensing  the  changing  climate  of  Intellec- 
tual opinion  in  the  West,  Burchett  now  be- 
gan a  public  campaign  for  the  restoration 
of  his  Australian  passport.  A  Burchett  Pass- 
port  Committee   was   formed   In   Australia, 
and  Its  activities  resulted  in  a  petition  to 
Parliament.  Among  the  signatories  were  vari- 
ous   Journalistic    associations    around    the 
world,  the  PEN  Club,  Bertrand  Russell,  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre,  Jane  Fonda,  Vanessa  Redgrave, 
Norman  Mailer,  and  Arthur  MlUer.  The  peti- 
tion was  presented  in  April   1969.  but  re- 
jected by  the  Australian   government.  The 
Australian  Journalists  Association  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  UN  Human  Rights  Commission. 
Buoyed  by  the  tide  of  International  sup- 
port, Burchett  decided  to  challenge  the  gov- 
ernment's ban  on  his  reentry  into  Australia. 
With  the  help  of  Gordon  Barton,  a  wealthy 
Australian  businessman  ana  publisher,  Bur- 
chett was  privately  flown  Into  the  country  In 
1970  and  was  accorded  a  spectacular  recep- 
tion with  great  attendant  publicity.  His  pub- 
lic challenge  to  the  Australian  government 
to  bring  charges  against  him  was  not  taken 
up,  and  this  helped  discredit  the  case  of  the 
Australian   conservatives   and   strengthened 
the  hand  of  his  many  admirers  within  the 
Australian  Labor  party.  Thus  when  the  party 
came  to  power  In  1972,  one  of  Its  first  acts 
was  to  restore  the  passport  of  Wilfred  Bur- 
chett.* 

In  the  early  1970'8,  with  American  public 
opinion  now  favoring  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, Burchett  turned  to  other  internation- 
al settings.  The  end  of  the  Cultural  Revo- 
lution in  China  saw  his  friend  Chou  En  Lai 
back  in  power  in  Peking.  Burchett  now  be- 
gan to  disseminate  Chou's  version  of  the 
power  struggle  in  China  In  particular  he 
publicized  the  story  that  Lin  Plao  had  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  Chairman  Mao  and 
seize  power,  but  was  foiled  and  died  while 
attempting  to  flee. 

After  the  1974  military  coup  in  Portugal, 
Burchett  reappeared  on  the  European  scene, 
defending  the  cause  of  the  Portuguese 
radical  Left  against  the  Socialists  and  cen- 
trists. But  with  the  victory  of  the  demo- 
crats In  Portugal,  Burchett  was  forced  to 
turn  elsewhere.  In  1975  he  flew  to  Angola, 
where  he  provided  extensive  reporting  favor- 
able to  the  Cuban  forces  helping  tu  Install 
the  MPLA  government. 

The  Angolan  civil  war  catalyzed  Burchett's 
growing  estrangement  from  the  Chinese 
Communists.  In  1976,  after  the  death  of  Chou 
En  Lai  (for  whom  he  wrote  a  powerful 
eulogy) ,  Burchett  began  openly  to  criticize 
Chinese  foreign  policy.  What  forced  him  to 
take  Bides  was  not  the  Slno-Soviet  split  but 
rather  the  Slno-Vletnamese  split  and  the 
broader  International  realignments  of  which 
It  had  been  a  part.  China's  abandonment  of 
the  "antl-lmperlallst  struggle,"  In  Angola 
and  elsewhere,  in  order  to  develop  a  united 
front  against  the  Soviet  Union,  was  for  Bur- 
chett totally  unacceptable. 

Like  the  North  Vietnamese  polltburo.  Bur- 
chett had  not  anticipated  the  rapid  collaDse 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  government  In  1975 
after  the  final  American  withdrawal.  He  was 
thus  not  In  place  for  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  But  he  made  up  for  that  after  the  vic- 
tory by  producing  two  books  on  the  military 
campaign  of  North  Vietnam  and  numerous 
articles  celebrating  life  after  "liberation." 
On  October  25,  1975  he  wrote  in  the 
Guardian : 


"The  reason  for  the  unwillingness  of  the 
previous  Australian  government  to  press 
charges  against  Burchett  in  1970  or  earlier 
was  that  the  oTenses  for  wv>l'-h  he  h»d  been 
denied  a  passport  occurred  during  the  Ko- 
rean war.  Since  the  war  h'-d  b-^n  un-^eclared. 
actions  relating  to  it  could  not  be  considered 
treasonous  under  the  pro'-lslons  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Crimes  Act  as  originally  formulated. 


"The  South  Vietnamese  people  are  tasting 
the  heady  wine  of  running  their  own  attalrs 
for  the  first  time  In  livmg  memory.  This  is 
the  dominating  factor  in  all  spheres  of  puo- 
llc  life." 

In  1975  and  1976  Burchett  was  also  ecstatic 
about  the  new  regime  Pol  Pot  had  created  in 
Cambodia.  On  January  14,  1976  he  wrote  in 
the  Guardian: 

"Cambodia  became  a  worker-peasant- 
soldier  state  last  week,  with  the  January  5 
adoption  of  a  21 -article  constitution.  .  .  . 
The  new  constitution  .  .  .  confirms  the  new 
democratic  revolutionary  order  built  up  in 
the  countryside  during  the  struggle.  ...  It 
guarantees  that  everyone  has  the  right  to 
work  and  a  fair  standard  of  living  ...  It  is 
one  of  the  most  democratic  and  revolution- 
ary constitutions  In  existence  anywhere." 

In  1975  and  1976  Burchett  was  also  de- 
nouncing as  "fabricated"  a  number  of  reports 
that  Sihanouk  had  become  disillusioned  with 
the  Khmer  Rouge.  But  after  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  turned  against  their  former  al- 
lies, Burchett  discovered  the  truth  of  what 
had  previously  been  "fabricated."  Pol  Pot 
suddenly  became  a  Hitlerite  monster  whose 
crimes  exceeded  the  claims  of  the  most  viru- 
lent anti-Communist  propaganda.  So  in- 
censed now  was  Burchett  by  the  horrors  of 
the  Pol  Pot  regime  that  when  his  friends  on 
the  editorial  board  of  the  Guardian  refused 
to  take  a  position  on  the  Vietnam-Cambodia 
conflict  he  announced  he  would  no  longer 
wrtte  for  the  newspaper.  This  Inflexible  stand 
was  uncharacteristic  of  Burchett.  but  it  cor- 
responded to  the  totally  uncompromising 
position  of  the  Vietnamese. 

Burchett  Is  today  somewhat  distant  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  regard  to  which  he 
might  be  considered  a  "critical  sympathizer." 
He  reserves  his  uncritical  admiration  for  the 
Soviet  Union's  most  militant  clients — Viet- 
nam and  Cuba.  One  of  his  recent  concerns 
has  been  to  denigrate  the  moral  credentials 
of  the  last  Marshal  Tito  as  leader  of  the  non- 
aligned  world,  and  to  promote  Fidel  Castro 
in  his  place.  Burchett  also  maintains  his 
support  fer  Kim  U  Sung's  regime  in  North 
Korea,  which  is  Independent  of  both  Moscow 
and  Peking. 

This  slightly  unusual  pattern  of  alle- 
giances within  the  fragmented  Communist 
world  has  led  some  observers  to  conclude 
that  Burchett's  political  position  is  an  "in- 
dependent" one.  reflecting  his  own  brand  of 
idiosyncratic  radicalism.  What  these  observ- 
ers do  not  realize  is  that  the  twists  and 
turns  in  Burchett's  Communist  sympathies, 
and  his  current  firm  attachments  to  the  re- 
gimes in  Hanoi,  Havana,  and  Pyongyang, 
have  correlated  exactly  with  the  foreign-pol- 
icy line  of  the  Communist  party  of  Australia. 
What  do  Burchett's  memoirs  tell  U6  about 
the  man  and  his  political  record? 

First  they  contain  Interesting  information 
on  Burchett's  friends  and  patrons  in  the 
Communist  world.  He  is  anything  but  mod- 
est m  describing  his  close  ties  with  Chou  En 
Lai.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  Pham  Van  Dong,  and 
Fidel  Castro.  Burchett's  link  with  Kim  II 
Sung  seems  to  have  been  much  less  personal 
In  nature,  though  sUll  significant.  As  far  as 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  concerned,  Burchett 
gives  no  Indication  of  having  made  any  close 
personal  contact  at  the  highest  level. 

The  memoirs  also  list  some  of  the  people 
In  the  Western  media  who  have  befriended 
and  promoted  him.  Harrison  Salisbury  is  at 
the  top  of  the  list.  So  too  is  Russell  Spurr. 
an  English  lournallst  formerly  with  the  Lon- 
don Dally  Express  and  later  with  the  Eng- 
lish-language Hong  Kong  weekly,  the  Par 
Eastern  Economic  Review.  Charles  ColIIng- 
wood Is  mentioned  as  an  Important  friend. 
Not  only  was  he  instrumental  in  having  Bur- 
chett named  as  a  consultant  to  the  CBS 
News  team  at  the  Paris  peace  talks,  but  he 
also  Introduced  Burchett  to  Averell  Harrl- 
man.  President  Johnson's  roving  ambassador 
for  peace.  (Harriman  sought  Burchett's  ad- 


vice on  how  the  U5.  might  proceed  In  Ita 
dealings  with  Hanoi.) 

But  the  memoirs  are  also  interesting  for 
the  way  Burcaett  attempt*  to  explain  his 
own  past.  As  an  Illustration,  let  us  consider 
Burchett's  account  of  his  reporting  of  the 
show  trials  in  Eastern  Europe  dxiring  the 
1940's. 

The  Eastern  European  Communist  victims 
of  Stalin,  whose  guilt  Burchett  affirmed,  were 
rehabilitated  (many  posthumously)  In  the 
Khrushchev  era.  Today  In  his  memoirs,  Bur- 
chett explains  his  own  role  In  the  pseudo- 
Judicial  farce  by  drawing  what  he  considers  . 
to  be  an  important  distinction  between  the 
Rajk  and  Rostov  trials.  Burchett  claims  that 
he  belle-ed  at  the  time  In  the  guilt  of 
Laszlo  Rajk  because  of  the  calm  and  une- 
motional nature  of  the  confessions  he  made. 
He  adds:  "X  had  no  doubt  of  their  guilt  or 
of  the  inevitability  of  a  death  sentence  for 
Laszlo  Rajk,  given  the  gravity  of  the  activi- 
ties to  which  he  had  confessed." 

But  Rostov's  trial,  he  says,  was  different. 
Ko3tov  (like  Bukharlr.  In  the  Moscow  show 
trial  of  1938)  stood  up  In  court  and  denied 
his  handwritten  confession.  This  is  how  Bur- 
chett today  describes  his  reaction  then  to 
Rostov's  public  retraction: 

"In  his  o»rn  way,  Rostov  had  done  vrtiat 
his  old  comrade  Oeorgi  Dimitrov  had  done 
sixteen  years  earlier  at  the  Reichstag  Fire 
Trial.  He  had  knocked  the  stuffing  out  of 
the  prosecution.  .  .  .  Rostov's  hoiiesty  and 
courage  could  make  no  difference  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  trial  or  its  outcome,  but  it  posed 
questions  in  everyone's  minds  about  the 
methods  by  which  suoh  confessions  were 
produced  and  the  validity  of  the  charges 
against  Tito.  ...  I  was  considerably  shaken 
by  the  Rotstov  trial." 

If  the  Rostov  trial  ""posed  questions"  In 
Burchett's  mind  about  the  methods  of  pro- 
ducing confessions  and  the  "validity  of  the 
charges  against  Tito."  and  If  he  was  "consid- 
erably shaken"  by  the  Rostov  trial,  he  did  a 
remarkable  Job  of  concealing  the  fact.  Bur- 
chett's earlier  writings  provide  not  a  shred 
of  e.idence  to  support  his  current  claim. 
Instead,  they  contain  sustained  arguments 
to  the  contrary.  Thus,  he  wrote  in  "People's 
Democracies": 

.  .  If  Rostov's  written  statement  was  a 
fraud  and  his  oral  denial  correct,  if  he  was 
the  man  of  courage  he  depicted  himself  to  be 
in  1942,  no  police  pressure  nor  any  threau 
of  punishment  afterward  should  have  pre- 
vented him  from  crying  "My  statement  is 
false.  It  was  made  under  pressure.  Ihese 
other  accused  have  been  falsely  arrested. 
Everything  I  wrote  was  a  lie.  I  retract  it  all."  " 
And  further: 

"..f  K03tov  was  the  man  who  withstood 
beatings  and  was  prepared  to  face  the  firing 
squad  rather  than  betray  his  comrades  and 
his  party  in  1942,  this  Is  what  he  would  have 
done  m  1949.  Firstly,  he  would  never  have 
written  a  statement,  secondly.  If  a  statement 
had  been  forced  out  of  him,  he  would  have 
retracted  it.  But  he  played  the  double-faced 
role  he  had  played  in  the  1930's.  the  role 
he  had  played  in  the  courtroom  in  1942,  when 
he  admitted  everything  to  Ge'-hev.  the  role 
he  played  In  early  1949  after  he  was  Just 
denounced   in   the   Polltburo." 

Burchett  obviously  counts  ou  his  readers' 
not  checking  his  record,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  have  not  disappointed  him. 

Burchett  adds  a  further  revelation  to  ex- 
plain his  past  "errors."  He  has  now  discovered 
the  possibility  that  the  false  evidence  which 
came  forth  during  the  trials  was  planted  by 
the  CIA!  Burchett  bases  himself  on  a  tx>ok 
by  Stewart  Stevens,  former  assistant  editor 
of  the  Dally  Mail.  According  to  the  Stevens 
thesis,  CIA  chief  Allen  Dulles  was  worried 
that  the  emergence  of  "National-Commu- 
nist" regimes  in  Eastern  Europe  would  make 
Communism  more  attractive  to  the  voters  of 
Western  Europe.  To  Insure  that  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Communism  remained  Russified.  Dulles, 
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operating  I  through  the  American  agent  Noel 
Field  anil  a  Polish  secret-police  official, 
planted  paony  evidence  of  "Tltolst  conspir- 
acies In  onjunctton  with  Western  Imperial- 
ism" In  tae  hands  of  Stalin's  secret  police 
chief  Ber  a.  Thus,  the  story  concludes,  In 
prosecutli  g  the  alleged  conspirators  Stalin 
was  all  al3ng  the  unknowing  dupe  of  Allen 
Dulles  am  I  the  CIA. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  Burcbett's 
memoirs  la  their  failure  to  mention  at  all  the 
two  most  serious  charges  that  have  been 
leveled  ag  ilnst  him. 

In  Noveinber  1969,  the  KOB  defector  Yuri 
Krotkov  sfvore  before  a  United  States  Senate 
Judiciary  {Subcommittee  that  he  had  been 
approached  by  and  later  helped  to  recruit 
Wilfred  Birchett  to  the  payroll  of  the  KOB. 
Krotkov  calmed  that  at  their  first  meeting 
In  East  Oirmany  In  1947,  "Burchett  gave  me 
all  necessiry  hints  that  he  Is  very  close  to 
the  Conun  unlsts,  and  that  he  wants  to  have 
a  special  i  elation  with  me." 

But  at  that  time.  Krotkov  asserted,  his 
KOB  superiors  were  wary  of  Burchett,  and 
Instructed  Krotkov  not  to  get  too  close.  At 
a  second  [neetlng  In  Moscow  In  1956,  the 
KOB  was  more  trustful.  Krotkov  met  Bur- 
chett In  a  restaurant: 

".  .  .  He  openly  told  me  that  he  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Australian  Communist  party,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  party,  he  Is  on  the  Il- 
legal unde  ground  position.  Then  he  told  me 
that  he  wis  In  Korea,  and  then  he  was  in 
China.  He  worked  there  as  a  freelance  cor- 
respondent but  he  was  supplied,  he  was  paid 
by  the  Chinese  Communist  party  all  that 
period.  Th  tn  when  he  came  to  Vietnam 
all  his  expi  (nses  were  paid  by  the  Vietnamese 
Communis;  party,  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  and  he 
mentioned  that  he  was  in  very  close  relation 
with  Chou  En  Lai  .  .  .  that  he  was  In  very 
close  relation  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  himself  He 
told  me  that  he  visited  him  many  times  that 
he  gave  hln  a  house  In  Hanoi,  and  a  car  a 
secretary,  ihat  he  was  "equlDped"  very  beau- 
tifully by  tile  Vietnamese  Communlstparty  " 
And  then  he  said  that  he  had  now  a  new 
Idea  .  .  tliat  he  wanted  to  come  to  Moscow 
because  new  after  the  Khrushchev  soeech 
Moscow  bei  ;ame  the  most  Important  place  In 
the  world.  And  he  gave  me  a  hint  that  he 
wants  to  bs  In  Moscow  in  the  same  position 
aa  he  was  11  China  and  In  Vietnam.  In  other 
words  to  b(  a  freelance  correspondent,  repre- 
senting th!  American  newspaper.  National 
Guardian  ...  but  money  was  a  problem 
because  no  one  would  pay  him  money  and  he 
asked  toT  r  loney  from  the  Soviet  Communist 
party.  He  t,  irt  me  all  this  dlrectlv  and  he  said 
that  It  wou  d  be  nice  If  I  would  be  able  to  find 
I  the  I  right  man  to  discuss  all  this 

Krotkov  ;estlfled  that  he  reported  all  this 
back  to  hli  superiors,  and  that  after  some 
conslderatl,  ,n  the  KOB  agreed  to  Burchetfs 
proposal.  B  it  Burchett  had  left  Moscow  and 
when  he  resumed  a  new  person  had  been  put 
In  charge  dt  these  matters  In  the  KOB  who 
put  difficulties  m  his  path.  Now  Burchett 
approachedjvlsltlng  members  of  an  Australian 
Communist  party  delegation  in  Moscow,  and 
after  intervention  on  his  be'^alf  the  relation- 
ship was  es;abllshed.  Thus  Krotkov: 

"After  his  meeting  with  them  .  every- 
thing WRS  c  ulte  allrlght.  The  KOB  gave  him 
the   good   lat   and   well,   i   guess   necessary 

money r  know  that  Burchett  had  a  close 

relation  wi  h  the  boss  of  the  KOB  special 
department  which  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
foreign  coi  respondents  in  Moscow  That's 
Colonel  Baisegov." 

Burchett' I  failure  to  mention  the  Krotkov 
testimony  1 1  consistent  with  his  past  behav- 
ior. In  fact  1  lis  characteristic  response  to  any- 
one who  da  es  repeat  the  charges  has  been  to 
issue  a  libe  I  suit.  One  of  these  suits,  taken 
out  In  AustiBlia  In  1973,  led  to  the  publicizing 
of  a  second  series  of  major  allegations  about 
Burchett— I  negations  about  his  behavior 
during  the  1  Corean  war.  Although  there  is  not 
f,.f,1^*?f*  r  '"^  memoirs  dealing  with  the 
trial  te8tlm<  ny.  It  was  these  allegations  which 
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led  the  Australian  and  British  governments 
to  refuse  to  Issue  Burchett  a  passport,  an  act 
which  aroused  so  much  indignation  on  the 
part  of  Burchetfs  friends. 

The  famous  defamation  trial,  held  In  Syd- 
ney. In  October  and  November  1974.  Involved 
a  claim  of  $1,000,000  damages  by  Burchett 
against  Jack  Kane,  an  Australian  politician. 
Kane  had  published  an  article  in  hla  political 
newsletter  which  reported  the  Australian  par- 
liamentary debate  over  the  Krotkov  testi- 
mony. At  the  trial,  Kane's  legal  counsel  pre- 
sented testimony  by  Krotkov  reiterating  the 
charges  he  had  made  In  Washington  In  1969. 
Kane's  lawyers  also  gathered  an  enormous 
number  of  witnesses  from  aroimd  the  world, 
all  of  whom  had  been  prisoners  of  war  In 
Korea. 

At  the  trial  three  Australian  ex-prlsoners 
testified  that  they  bad  met  Burchett  in  a 
Chinese  camp  for  Allied  POW's,  and  that 
Burchett  was  wearing  the  uniform  of  a 
Chinese  army  officer.  One  of  these  prisoners, 
Thomas  Hollis,  said  that  Burchett  told  him 
he  could  get  them  better  treatment  "If  we 
agreed  with  his  Ideas  and  went  over  to  the 
Chinese  more  or  leis  and  collaborated  with 
them."  This  was  confirmed  by  another  Aus- 
tralian prisoner,  Robert  Parker. 

Even  more  damaging  allegations  about 
Burchetfs  role  during  the  Korean  war  were 
made  by  American  POWs.  Walker  Mahurln, 
a  former  colonel  In  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  met  Burchett  twice  during  his  six- 
teen months  of  captivity  In  North  Korea. 
On  both  occasions,  he  claimed,  Burchett 
wore  a  Chinese  officer's  unlfo.-m.  Mahurln 
also  testified  that  In  addressing  the  guards 
Burchett  ui;ed  the  Chinese  word  for  "com- 
rade." Mahurln,  who  bad  been  forced  by  his 
captors  Into  confessing  falsely  that  he  had 
carried  out  germ  warfare,  said  that  Burchett 
called  him  an  "International  war  criminal." 
Paul  Hussell  Knlss.  an  American  pilot  shot 
down  over  North  Korea  In  May  1952,  testified 
that  he  met  Burchett  five  or  six  times  In  two 
camps  In  North  Korea.  At  their  second  meet- 
ing, Burchett  told  him  that  It  was  he,  Bur- 
chett, who  had  edited  the  false  confessions 
Knlss  had  been  forced  to  sign.  According  to 
Kn:ss,  Burchett  made  a  tape-recorded  Inter- 
view with  him  for  a  French  newspaper,  and 
the  Interview  was  based  upon  specially  pre- 
pared questions  and  answers  Burchett 
handed  to  him.  with  the  answers  Identical 
to  the  text  of  the  false  confession. 

Knlss  also  described  to  the  court  how  on 
one  occasion  a  Chinese  Interrogator  dropped 
a  piece  of  paper  In  his  cell,  and  after  the 
Interrogator  left  he  had  picked  It  up.  The 
paper,  which  bore  the  signature  of  W.  O. 
Burchett  on  the  bottom,  contained  questions 
of  a  military  nature,  which  were  the  exact 
same  quei^tlons  asked  of  Knlss  by  the  Chi- 
nese Interrogator, 

But  the  most  devastating  testimony 
against  Burchett  came  from  Derek  Klnne.  an 
Englishman  who  served  with  British  units 
In  Korea  and  .was  awarded  the  Oeorge  Cross. 
Klnne  Identified  Burchett  in  court  as  the 
man  he  had  seen  twice  while  a  prisoner  of 
th©  Chinese  in  Korea.  The  second  time  Klnne 
saw  Burchett  he  and  the  other  prisoners  were 
told  that  Burchett  was  coming  to  talk  to 
them  on  the  football  pitch  (field)  in  the 
camp: 

"It  was  all  the  Americans  and  all  the  Brit- 
ish about  1400  men.  .  .  .  They  put  a  table 
on  the  football  pitch  and  he  came  on  the 
football  pitch  and  he  stood  In  front  of  the 
table  and  he  faced  us.  .  .  .  He  went  on  to 
say  that  through  the  tireless  efforts  of  the 
Chinese  peoples'  volunteers  the  peace  talks 
were  going  on  and  that  the  Americans  had 
sabotaged  the  peace  talks,  and  he  was  get- 
ting booed  down  and  the  Americans  started 
to  take  off  their  belts  and  put  a  noose  In 
them  and  they  would  swing  them  and  it  be- 
came pretty  well  bedlam,  so  he  got  rather 
pissed  off  anJ  he  said:  'All  right  you  peo- 
ple— you  think  when  the  peace  talks  break 
down  and  the  Americans  come  this  way  you 


will  be  liberated.  But  I  have  got  news  for  you 
You're  going  that-a-way.'  And  he  pointed  to 
China." 
Klnne  continued : 

"I  was  In  the  front  row  and  he  turned  his 
back  and  started  to  tidy  up  his  papers.  There 
was  a  theme  there— he  was  always  saying 
'our  side'  and  'your  side.'  I  went  to  the  front 
and  I  faced  him,  and  I  said  to  blm  'Are  you 
biased,  you  son-of-a-bltch.  are  you  biased'" 
He  said  'No.'  I  said,  'Why  do  you  refer  to  the 
Chinese  and  the  North  Koreans  as  'our  side' 
and  the  Americans  as  'your  side."  I  can't 
remember  whether  he  said.  'That  was  the  side 
I  correspond  for'  or  'the  side  I  work  for.'  And 
then  I  said,  'Well  you  can  tell  your  side  to 
get  some  dental  treatment  In  here  because 
men  are  having  their  teeth  extracted  with 
regular  pliers;  also  39  men  went  up  to  Boot 
Hill  and  I  saw  the  dogs  dragging  the  bodies 
out.  and  we  ate  those  dogs'  And  I  said.  We 
arc  starving  to  death.'  " 

His  Honor:  Did  he  say  anything? 
Klnne:  No  sir,  he  kept  his  mouth  shut. 
In  answer  to  a  further  question  from  the 
defense  counsel  Klnne  said : 

"I  told  him  that  I  complained  to  the  Chi- 
nese and  they  took  me  away  and  they  put  me 
In  a  room  for  72  hours,  and  tied  me  up  and 
told  me  I  was  In  their  to  reflect,  and  I  re- 
flected. He  (Burchett)  got  mad  and  he  said 
to  me.  'I  could  have  you  shot.'  So  I  ran 
around  that  table  and  he  started  to  move 
around  the  other  way.  I  went  around  that 
table  and  I  said.  'You  son-of-a-bltch.  If  you 
are  going  to  have  me  shot  I  will  tell  you 
something.'  I  pointed  to  Boot  Hill  and  I 
told  him  that  600  men  had  died  from  mal- 
nutrition and  atrocities  and  he  said  to  me, 
'What  can  I  do  about  It?'  I  said.  'You  can 
tell  them  at  Panmunjom.'  and  he  said.  'It 
would  be  a  good  thing  If  I  had  you  shot.' " 
In  an  Interview  with  the  New  York  Post 
In  1977,  Klnne  also  said  that  an  hour  after 
the  meeting  described  above,  two  Chinese 
guards  came  and  took  him  away  to  a  small 
room  and  tortured  him.  According  to  Klnne 
the  guards  "told  me  I  wasn't  a  very  good 
student  In  the  way  I'd  talked  to  Comrade 
Burchett,  and  that  I  was  sick  In  the  mind 
and  they  were  going  to  cure  me."  Klnne  as- 
serted that  he  was  kept  In  solitary  confine- 
ment for  13  months  and  beaten  dally  while 
the  guards  tried  to  force  him  to  sign  a  con- 
fession. "One  of  the  parts  of  that  confession 
was  that  I  had  a  hostile  attitude  to  Comrade 
Burchett." 

At  the  trial  Burchett  denied  all  of  these 
allegations.  Just  as  he  denied  the  testimony 
of  the  KOB  defector  Krotkov.  He  lost  the 
case  on  the  technical  grounds  that  the  ar- 
ticle which  he  had  found  offensive  was  re- 
garded by  the  court  as  a  fair  rendering  of 
the  substance  of  a  parliamentary  debate,  and 
hence  protected  by  parliamentary  privilege 
from  liability.  Thus  the  Jury  was  never  asked 
to  pass  Judgment  on  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
Krotkov's  testimony.  (The  testimony  of  the 
former  POW's  had  been  presented  by  the 
defense  counsel  as  supporting  evidence.) 

One  need  not  have  been  familiar  with  all 
the  charges  against  Burchett  to  have  con- 
cluded that  he  was  something  other  than 
an  independent  left-wing  Journalist.  Bur- 
chetfs published  writings  of  the  past  thirty 
years  demonstrate  by  themselves  his  devo- 
tion to  various  totalitarian  causes.  And  the 
publicly  acknowledged  fact  that  Burchett 
was  granted  travel  documents  and  a  passport 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Fidel  Castro — 
privileges  not  normally  given  to  the  citizens 
of  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba — speaks  for  it- 
self concerning  Burchetfs  "Independence." 
What  Is  most  remarkable  about  Burchett  Is 
not  his  record,  but  how  he  has  managed  to 
retain  credibility  and  resjjectablUty  In  the 
eyes  of  so  many  Western  Intellectuals. 

The  effusive  Introduction  to  Burchetfs 
memoirs  by  Harrison  Salisbury  provides  an 
almost  Incredible  example  of  this.  A  man 
who  since   1945  has  undertaken  significant 
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public-relations  tasks  for  the  brutal  regimes 
of  Joseph  Stalin,  Matyas  Rakosl.  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  Kim  II  Sung.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Fidel 
Castro,  and  Pol  Pot  Is  described  by  the 
former  Moscow  correspondent  and  associate 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  as  a  "human- 
ist" and  an  "iconoclast."  Salisbury  writes: 
"In  many  ways  Burchett  reminds  one  more 
of  the  old-fashioned,  pre-1917  radicals  than 
those  of  today's  highly  Ideological  confronta- 
tions, a  Lincoln  Steffens  or  a  John  Reed  with 
an  Australian  accent.  .  .  Burchett  Is  an  in- 
dividualist as  far  as  radicalism  Is  concerned. 
If  his  sympathies  have  a  polarization.  It  Is 
toward  the  cause  of  struggling,  backward 
emerging  nationalist  regimes,  typified  by 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam.  .  .  ■  Burchett  .  .  . 
can  be  seen  as  sul  generis,  a  radical  who 
moves  through  a  changing  milieu,  lending 
his  sympathy  to  one  cause  after  another  not 
because  of  some  Marxist  doctrine,  but  be- 
cause he  believes  In  the  underdog,  whatever 
the  continent,  whatever  the  color,  whatever 
the  creed." 

Salisbury  has  not  been  the  only  collabo- 
rator In  Burchetfs  political  success.  In  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review  of  March  22. 
1981,  to  take  a  recent  case,  Thomas  Powers 
describes  as  a  man  of  "uncommon  honesty" 
the  same  Wilfred  Burchett  who  portrayed 
Communist  victims  of  Stalinist  repression 
as  "Tltolst  spies  on  behalf  of  Western  Im- 
perialism"; who  disseminated  and  possibly 
helped  fabricate  the  lie  that  the  United 
States  was  conducting  germ  warfare  in 
Korea;  who  portrayed  the  Chinese-run  POW 
camps  in  North  Korea,  where  Allied  prison- 
ers were  being  tortured,  as  comparable  to 
Swiss  holiday  resorts;  who  defended  the  Rus- 
sian Invasion  of  Hungary;  and  who  dismissed 
critics  of  Hanoi  and  Pol  Pot  as  "CIA  ele- 
ments." 

Burchett  has  been  similarly  praised  and 
defended  by  the  cream  of  the  Western  press. 
On  March  5,  1970,  during  his  campaign 
against  the  Australian  governments  refusal 
to  issue  him  a  passport,  the  Times  of  London 
wrote : 

"Few  Western  Journalists  who  have  wit- 
nessed Mr.  Burchetfs  conduct  In  the  East 
would  think  him  anything  but  misguided 
in  his  enthusiasms.  He  sympathized  with 
China,  reported  the  Korean  war  from  the 
Pyongyang  side,  and  in  due  course  went  to 
Hanoi — but  his  writings  show  him  to  be  an 
advocate  of  detente  rather  than  a  tough 
committed  enemy  of  the  West. 

Not  only  was  Burchett  praised  (and  pub- 
lished) in  the  Times,  he  appeared  in  Lord 
Beaverbrook's  Daily  Express,  as  well  as  In 
the  elite  Financial  Times,  even  after  he  had 
shown  his  true  colors  on  Eastern  Europe. 

And  not  Just  the  British  were  at  fault. 
For  years,  as  we  have  seen.  Burchett.  found 
friends  In  the  editorial  offices  of  Le  Monde,  at 
CBS  News,  and  the  New  York  Times.  Today 
Burchett  is  being  promoted  not  by  the  Com- 
munist regimes  whose  causes  he  has  served, 
but  by  the  Western  democratic  liberals  whose 
cause  he  despises.  And  In  all  this  he  Is 
presented  to  readers  not  as  what  he  is.  a 
Communist  propagandist,  but  as  what  he  is 
not.  an  Independent,  radical  humanist,  or, 
simply,  an  "Australian   Journalist." 

Burchett  has  not  always  been  so  mlslden- 
tlfied  in  the  American  press.  During  the 
Korean  war.  when  he  was  getting  enormous 
space  on  the  front  page  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  his  reoort  on  the  condition  of  a 
captured  American  officer,  the  Times  re- 
ferred to  Burchett  as  a  "Red"  and  as  a  "Com- 
munist correspondent."  As  late  as  1967  and 
1968,  when  the  Times  was  Dubltshlne  articles 
by  and  Interviews  with  Burchett  from  North 
Vietnam,  it  usually  prefaced  them  with  a 
caption  such  as  the  following: 

"Wilfred  Burchett.  an  Australian  writer, 
has  freouentlv  bpen  a  soo^psmsn  for  the 
Communists  In  East  Perlln.  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam. .  .  .  This  article  ?lv»s  a  Communist 
view." 


But  by  1970  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  refered  to  Burchett  only  as  an 
"Australian  Journalist  .  .  .  who  reported 
on  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars  from  the 
Communist  side."  and  by  1971  Burchett  had 
become  "the  left-wing  Australian  Journal- 
ist." This  Identification  continued  through- 
out the  decade  unUl  1979,  when  the  Op-Ed 
page  began  describing  him  as  "an  Australian 
Journalist." 

The  New  York  Times  Book  Review  fol- 
lowed the  same  pattern.  As  late  as  1969. 
Frances  PltzGerald.  reviewing  Burchetfs 
book  on  Vietnam,  described  him  as  a  "Com- 
munist propagandist."  But  in  1973  James  C. 
Thomson  (a  former  official  in  the  Johnson 
administration,  and  since  the  1970'8  the 
curator  of  Harvard's  NIeman  Foundation) 
called  Burchett  a  "left-wing  Australian  Jour- 
nalist." (In  1977,  Burchett  was  given  the 
honor  of  addressing  the  Nieman  Foundation 
at  Harvard.)  By  1981  he  had  become  a  man 
of  "uncommon  honesty." 

Similar  trends  can  be  seen  In  the  weekly 
Par  Eastern  Economic  Review.  Its  editor  gave 
an  almost  accurate  caption  to  Burchett  in 
1968.  but  by  1973,  when  the  Review  published 
an  article  by  Burchett  (on  the  Lin  Plao 
affair)  as  its  cover  story.  Chou  En  Lai's  Aus- 
tralian spokesman  was  not  even  being  identi- 
fied at  all. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  treatment  given  by 
the  Western  press  to  Burchetfs  defamation 
trial.  The  allegations  made  In  the  Australian 
courtroom  in  1974  were  reported  every  day 
In  Australia.  The  Times  of  London  summar- 
ized the  first  day's  testimony  (by  Krotkov) 
and  then  forgot  the  whole  frightful  business 
until  the  end.  when  it  offered  a  tiny  para- 
graph announcing  that  Burchett  had  lost  his 
case.  The  Washington  Post  gave  a  summary 
of  the  evidence  in  one  column,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  trial.  The  New  York  "nmee  and 
Le  Monde,  the  two  Western  newspapers 
which  had  afforded  Burchett  the  greatest 
amount  of  space  during  the  1960's.  when 
they  were  publishing  many  of  his  articles, 
failed  to  mention  the  trial  at  all.  One  might 
have  thought  that  the  same  editors  who  had 
regarded  Burchetfs  reporting  on  Vietnam 
as  worthy  of  their  columns  would  have  found 
some  Interest  in  allegations  that  the  writer 
was  a  Oulag  bully-boy.  But  one  would  have 
been  wrong. 

Over  the  past  thirty  years  WUfrei  Burchett 
hsw  been  enormously  successful  in  winning 
friends  in  the  Western  media.  In  part  his 
success  must  be  laid  to  his  own  excentional 
talents  as  a  kind  of  Journalistic  confidence 
man,  H?  has  been  tireless  In  cultivating 
cordial  relations  with  people  of  prospective 
influence  In  high  places,  and  his  polished 
personal  manner,  which  reveals  not  a  trace 
of  fanaticism,  has  been  extraordinarily  help- 
ful In  this  pursuit. 

But  in  part  Burchetfs  success,  like  that  of 
a  confidence  man.  has  rested  u^on  a  favor- 
able psychological  predisposition  In  the 
minds  of  his  victims.  There  seems  to  be  a 
strand  In  our  culture  that  Is  receptive  to  the 
message  Burchett  presents,  the  message  of 
the  benign  and  non-threatenluK  nature  of 
re"olutlonary  Communist  regimes.  Though 
Soviet  military  moves  in  recent  years  have 
heightened  popular  concern  about  Western 
security,  the  case  of  Wilfred  Burchett  makes 
it  clear  that  many  of  our  leading  intelle?- 
tuals  do  not  fully  know,  or  do  not  wish  to 
know,  what  the  struggle  is  about, • 


THE  CANCUN  SUMMIT  AND  WORLD 
HUNGER 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
ternational summit  meeting  recently 
held  in  Cancun.  Mexico,  brought  most 
of  the  world's  leaders  together  to  discuss 
major  global  Issues. 


Unfortunately,  most  of  the  discussion 
focused  on  the  economic  climate  within 
the  United  States  or  political  relations 
between  particular  members  of  the  sum- 
mit. There  was  little  constructive  talk 
about  a  global  problem  which  is  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  me:  World  hunger. 

Beiore  the  Cancun  summit,  I  wrote 
to  the  President  asking  that  he  partici- 
pate in  discussions  on  world  hunger.  I 
was  joined  by  six  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues and  Representative  Gilman  in 
expressing  our  desire  that  the  President 
not  go  to  Cancim  to  tell  others  the  state 
of  world  affairs,  but.  rather,  to  listen 
and  discuss  with  others  possible  global 
solutions  to  the  ongoing  tragedy  of  world 
hunger.  I  submit  our  letter  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
bring  a  series  of  New  York  Times  articles 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  As  we 
all  know,  the  problem  of  world  hunger 
is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
facing  us  today. 

In  my  opinicm,  these  articles  give  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  importance  of 
the  United  States  in  the  world  agricul- 
tural economy,  and  they  make  clear  the 
key  role  that  Americans  must  play  in 
order  to  solve  the  problems  of  world 
hunger  and  starvation.  I  ask  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record,  also. 
The  letter  and  articles  referred  to 
follow: 

U5.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  19,  1981. 
The  Pbesident. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  PREsmENT:  We  support  the  Peti- 
tion to  End  World  Hunger.  This  petition, 
which  has  been  signed  by  thousands  of 
Americans  across  the  nation,  urges  you  to 
support  all  efforts  of  the  Cancun  Summit 
Meeting  to  end  world  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition, and  to  cooperate  with  all  interna- 
tional efforts  by  that  body  to  end  mass 
hunger  and  starvation.  This  Petition  to  End 
World  Hunger  expresses  the  concern  and 
compassion  of  grassroots  America  for  the 
hungry  of  the  world. 

Such  a  position  Is  consistent  with  the 
traditional  and  generous  help  the  United 
States  has  always  offered  to  those  less  for- 
tunate than  we,  and  is  supported  by  the 
following  facts: 

In  1976.  Congress  approved  a  right-to-food 
resolution  reaffirming  the  right  of  every  man. 
woman  and  child  on  earth  to  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet. 

Congress  recognizes  the  existence  of  a 
global  emergency  created  by  the  hunger  and 
chronic  msOnutrltlon  suffered  by  an  esti- 
mated one  billion  people;  as  outlined  by 
both  the  Presidential  Commission  on  World 
Hunger  and  the  Brandt  Report,  this  crisis 
threatens  the  security  of  all  nations  on 
earth. 

The  United  States  and  other  developed 
countries  are  free  of  mass  hunger  and  have 
a  moral  responsibility  to  nrovlde  emergency 
relief  to  the  stan-irg  mll'lons  in  Africa.  Asia 
and  Latin  America,  and  have  a  tangible 
Interest  In  long-range  assistance  programs 
which  help  these  neonles  underta"-e  develop- 
ment Initiatives  lead'ing  to  self-reliance. 

As  this  petition  campaUm  and  other  pub- 
lic expressions  of  concern  for  the  hungry 
clearly  demonstrate,  a  significant  number  of 
Americans  stand  ready  to  make  the  sacri- 
fices necessary  to  help  free  the  starving  of 
their  misery. 

We  see  In  the  upcoming  North -South  Sum- 
mit Meetlne  a  rnioue  nooortimltv  for  vour 
Administration  to  reaffirm  and  strengthen 
our  commitment  to  eradicate  wortd  hunger 
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and  proriot«  global  security.  Therefore,  we 
call  upoi  you.  Mr.  President,  to  seek  Initia- 
tives at  the  Cancun  Summit  that  are  aimed 
at  ellmli^tlng  world  hunger.  We  ask  you  to 
lend  all  bosslble  assistance  to  carrying  out 
any  recqmmendallons  flowing  from  that 
meeting  that  would  alleviate  the  suITerlng 
caused  b]  world  hunger. 

We  Isslie  this  call,  Mr.  President,  In  the 
convtctlofa  that  unless  the  United  States  and 
other  developed  nations  are  willing  to  share 
the  (rulti  of  our  good  fortune  so  that  others 
might  lite,  the  holocaust  of  mass  hunger 
and  starvation  will  continue.  And  we  believe 
that  witnout  an  end  to  world  hunger,  there 
will  be  n^  Justice;  without  justice,  no  peace: 
and  without  peace,  no  lasting  freedom  any- 
where in  ihe  world. 
Sincerely. 
Uax  I  Baucus.  Carl  Levin,  Oeorge  J. 
Mlichell,  Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.,  Pat- 
rlc  c  J.  Leahy,  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Benjamin  A.  Oilman,  and  John  C. 
Da  aforth. 

I  From  tie  New  York  Times.  Aug.  16,  1981 1 
DEMAr4>  Outpaces  Wo>u>  Food  Supply 
(By  Ann  Crittenden) 
w(trld  food  situation  Is  like  a  basket 
.  half  full. 

bountiful  side,  for  the  last  three 

global  food  production  has  steadily 

slightly   outstripping   population 

enabling  more  people  to  eat  bet- 

at  any  time  In  history. 

world  grain  production  Is  ex- 

set    historic    records,    permitting 

rebuilding   of   world    food   stockpiles. 

on  re  written  off  as  a  hopeless  case,  has 

tr  ipled  Its  food  production  In  the  last 

Laborers  in  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 

ekular  portion  of  meat,  and  Chinese 

no  longer  fear  the  killing  famines 

past  have  swept  over  the  land 

MILLION    SUr/ER    MALNUTRITION 

the  real  progress,  however,  there 
more  hungry  people  In   the  world 
before — both  In  absolute  numbers 
percentage  of  total  world  popula- 
rising cost  of  food  has  contributed 
uatlon. 
mo4t  estimates,  more  than  500  million 
one  out  of  every  nine — suf- 
serlous  malnutrition   today,  com- 
100  million  to  200  million — one 
14  to  25  people — In  the  1950s 

M^MANACEMENT   ADDS   TO    WOES 

camps  are  still  flUed  with  wlde- 

chll^ren  with  swollen  bellies.  Millions 

adults  In  Asia  and  Africa 

(loomed  to  live  and  work  far  below 

norinal  capabilities.  And  even  In  rela- 

pr^sperous  countries  such  as  Poland, 

mismanagement     has     produced 

of  food  so  severe  that  the  popula- 

taken  to  the  streets. 

cofxistence  of  bounty  and  want  Is.  In 

stark  as  It  ever  was  The  reason  Is 

production  has  not  kept  ud  with 

Indomes  around  the  world,  and  those 

;alns  are  not  being  equitably  dls- 
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countries — particularly  the  rapidly 

middle-Income     countries — and 

people  In  those  countries  gain  In 

power,  they  consume  more  food. 

I  urn  puts  pressure  on  food  prices. 

that   poorer   people   everywhere 

harder  time  buying  enough  to  eat. 

has  t>een  significant  progress  in  a 

Imping  countries."  John  Mellor.  head 

tcnitional  Pood  Policy  Research 

In  Washlneton.  said  In  a  recent  In- 

But  the  pains  do  mean   that  the 

p^oole  will  be  worse  off.  It's  a  good 

but  It  Is  increasing  inequal- 


developm^nt 
itles." 

OP    MALTHUS    NOT    BUSIED" 

"The  ihost  of  Malthus."  as  Shahld  J. 
Burkl  of  the  World  Bank  recently  put  It. 
"Is  not  bi  irled  vet 


But  the  fact  remains  that  the  doomsday 
theorists  who  warned  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  a  "human  Udal  wave"  would  swamp  tne 
world's  capacity  to  produce  food  have  so 
far  been  proved  wrong.  Between  U60  and 
1980,  thanks  to  the  Green  Revolution's  new 
seeds  and  fertilizers,  global  com  and  wheat 
yields  have  Jumped  by  50  percent,  and  rice 
yields  by  30  percent. 

As  a  result,  by  the  late  1970's  global  per- 
captta  food  consumption  had  Increased  to 
108  percent  of  the  minimum  essential  for 
good  health,  according  to  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
compared  with  slightly  below  100  percent  In 
the  early  1950's. 

MANY    UNCERTAINTIES   REMAIN 

What  are  the  chances  of  extending  these 
gains,  and  more  important,  of  translating 
them  Into  food  for  the  millions  with  empty 
stomachs?  Will  the  1980's  bring  a  more 
secure  world  food  system  and  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  food,  or  a  recurrence  of  the 
periodic  shortages,  price  instabilities  and  In- 
equities of  the  1970'8? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  as  un- 
certain as  the  weather.  But  most  Interna- 
tional food  experts  agree  that  in  the  next 
decade  the  world  will  be  entering  a  new 
era.  characterized  more  by  food  shortages 
than  food  surpluses,  by  widely  fluctuating 
prices,  and  by  a  steidlly  widening  gap  be- 
tween those  who  have  plenty  and  those  who 
go  hungry.  At  worst,  a  disaster  to  dwarf  the 
food  crisis  of  1973-74  Is  seen  possible. 

New  stresses  on  the  world  food  system  are 
responsible  for  the  Insecurities  that  He 
ahead.  The  most  important  structural 
changes  are  these: 

Agricultural  productivity  In  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  leveling  off.  and  idle  crop- 
land in  this  country  has  virtually  disap- 
peared. Because  the  United  States  now  sup- 
plies more  than  half  of  the  grain  In  world 
trade,  this  could  mean  less  food  available  In 
the  future  for  deficit  countries. 

The  United  States  may  also  be  forced  to 
curtail  Its  food  exports  because  of  acceler- 
ating soli  erosion  and  the  pressure  of  foreign 
demand  on  domestic  food  prices.  Some  ex- 
perts, such  as  Walter  P.  Falcon,  director  of 
Stanford  University'.'*  Pood  Research  Center, 
believe  that  "the  l980's  will  almost  surely  see 
a  reduction  In  the  rate  of  growth  of  export 
supplies  from  the  United  States." 

Even  If  exports  of  food  from  North  Amer- 
ica could  continue  expanding  Indefinitely, 
many  be'leve  that  the  very  dependence  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  on  a  single  region  is  a 
danf?er.  According  to  the  World  Bank's  Mr. 
Burkl.  if  a  drop  of  more  than  10  percent  in 
the  North  American  grain  crop  coincided 
virlth  a  shortfall  somewhere  else,  the  restilt 
would  be  "disaster." 

World  food  prices  now  rise  much  faster  In 
times  of  scarcity,  because  of  the  spreading 
tendency  of  food-Importing  countries,  nota- 
bly Jaoan.  the  Europeaxi  Economic  Com- 
munity and  the  Soviet  Union,  to  keep  their 
domestic  (jraln  prices  fixed.  This  means  that, 
even  when  global  food  supplies  shrink,  con- 
sumer.*! In  these  countries  can  continue  to 
purchase  the  same  amount  of  food  and  pro- 
ducers have  no  Incentives  to  hold  stocks  or 
Increase  production.  As  a  result,  supplies  do 
not  adjust.  International  prices  go  higher 
than  they  would  otherwise  and  the  poorest 
food  Importers  suffer. 

The  Improvement  in  llvln?  standards  and 
the  erowlns:  demand  for  food  around  the 
world  have  put  pressure  on  food  prices,  mak- 
ing It  harder  for  the  poorest  countries  to  Im- 
port their  food  needs. 

MANY  EATING  MORE  MEAT 

Rapidly  develooing.  middle-income  coun- 
tries such  as  Mexico.  South  Korea  and  Thai- 
land are  eating  more  meat  than  ever  before. 
The  Eastern  European  bloc — with  the  excep- 
tion of  hard-oressed  Poland — has  de«*l''ed  to 
maintain  levels  of  fooi  consumo^lon  through 
goQd  years  and  bad.  The  Middle  East  oil  pro- 
ducers   have    adopted    Western    diets    with 


abandon,  increaalng  their  food  imports  from 
3.1  million  metric  tons,  valued  at  tSJO  mil- 
lion. In  1970  to  15  minion  tons,  valued  at  93 
billion.  In  1980. 

beninj  tnese  new  consumers  looms  the 
enormous  shadow  of  China.  Its  food  Import* 
tripled  In  the  period  from  1961  to  1977  and 
are  still  growing.  In  all,  these  purchasers  are 
putting  great  pressures  on  the  international 
grain  markets  and.  consequently,  on  prices. 

As  a  result  of  these  trends,  world  grain 
prices  are  increasingly  unstable.  In  the 
1970'8.  world  wheat  price  fluctuations  were 
more  than  seven  times  greater  than  In  the 
1960's,  and  swmgs  In  rice  prices  were  more 
than  twice  as  extreme.  Virtually  all  the  au- 
thorities expect  prices  in  the  1980's  to  be 
even  more  unpredictable,  adding  to  the  In- 
security of  the  poor  Importing  countries  and 
of  food  producers  and  consumers  in  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  few  countries  that 
allows  International  grain  prices  to  be  fully 
reflected  In  Its  domestic  market. 

Since  the  World  Food  Conference  In  1974.  a 
major  goal  of  the  antihunger  movement  has 
been  the  establishment  of  an  International 
wheat  reserve  system  to  stabilize  prices,  so 
that  poor  countries  could  be  assured  of  af- 
fording food  Imports  In  cases  of  emergency. 
But  negotiations  on  a  global  grain '  reserve 
were  adjourned  without  success  In  1979,  and 
the  prospects  for  such  a  system  being  estab- 
lished now  appear  to  be  ntt. 

A  MODEST  WHEAT  RESERVE 

In  late  1980,  the  United  States  did  act  to 
guarantee  that  a  modest  Government-held 
wheat  reserve  of  4  million  metric  tons  would 
be  established  to  backstop  shipments  of  food 
aid  In  cases  of  severe  food  shortages.  The 
United  States  Is  also  committed  to  a  mini- 
mum annual  level  of  4.47  million  tons  of 
food  aid  under  the  Food  Aid  Convention  of 
1980,  which  guarantees  that  at  least  7.6  mil- 
lion tons  of  food  aid  a  year  will  be  available 
from  exporting  countries  as  aid. 

Current  food  aid  levels  are  about  9  million 
tons  a  year,  of  which  about  6  million  tons  are 
from  the  United  States.  That  amount  Is  neg- 
ligible compared  with  the  needs  of  the  food- 
deficit  areas,  however.  According  to  the 
P.O. A..  72  low-Income,  developing  countries 
received  some  8.1  million  tons  of  food  aid  in 
1930.  compared  with  Import  requirements  of 
some  17.7  million  tons  of  wheat,  4.8  million 
tons  of  coarse  grain,  and  4.3  million  tons  of 
rice  over  the  1980-81  crop  year. 

The  poorest  countries  will  obviously  have 
to  go  Into  the  commercial  markets  to  cover 
their  food  deficits.  To  enable  them  to  afford 
emergency  purchases,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  recently  established  a  cri- 
terion for  lending  that  would  enable  poorer 
countries  to  receive  additional  financing 
from  the  fund  when  their  food  Imports  rose 
above  a  base  level.  This  could  make  an  addi- 
tional $500  million  to  $700  million  available 
to  food-short  countries. 

To  keep  such  an  Influx  of  funds  from 
pushing  prices  even  higher,  and  to  guarantee 
that  the  poorest  countries  would  have  access 
to  grain  purchases  in  tight  periods,  several 
international  food  groups.  Including  the 
F.A.O..  the  International  Fund  for  Agricul- 
tural Development  and  the  World  Food 
Council,  have  proposed  an  International  food 
security  reserve. 

A  a-  TO   18-MILUON-TON  RESERVE 

The  reserve,  which  could  be  from  9  to  18 
million  tons  In  size,  would  assure  develop- 
ing countries  that  they  would  not  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  world  food  market  If 
prices  skyrocket  during  a  shortage.  Grain 
exporters  would  promise  to  make  available 
to  the  poorest  countries  In  times  of  scarcity 
an  amount  of  wheat  based  on  their  normal 
commercial  import  purchases.  The  sales 
would  be  at  roughly  commercial  rates,  al- 
though a  celling  on  the  nrlce.  based  on  long- 
term  market  trends,  would  be  set. 

Over  the  longer  run.  however,  the  only  real 
world  food  security  is  an  Increase  In  food 


production  In  the  deficit  countries.  The 
World  Food  Council,  a  United  Nations  policy 
group  set  up  in  1974  to  monitor  international 
food  security;  Is  working  with  some  50  devel- 
oping countries  to  establish  national  food 
plans. 

Food  experts  agree  that  greatly  Increased 
Investment  In  technical  assistance.  Irriga- 
tion networks  and  agricultural  research  will 
be  necessary  In  the  coming  decades  if  the 
world  Is  ever  to  achieve  freedom  from 
hunger.  The  World  Bank,  the  chief  interna- 
tional lending  agency  for  such  projects.  Is 
now  putting  30  percent  of  Its  resources  into 
agriculture,  80  percent  nf  which  Is  going  di- 
rectly Into  food  production.  The  $1  billion 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Devel- 
opment, based  In  Rome  and  heavily  financed 
bv  the  Arab  oil  producers.  Is  also  devoting  all 
of  Its  resources  to  agricultural  development. 

$600  BILLION  IN   10  YEARS 

These  investments  are  only  a  drop  In  the 
bucket  compared  with  the  world's  need,  how- 
ever. World  Bank  calculations  Indicate  that 
an  Investment  of  $600  billion  In  developing 
countries,  largely  In  expensive  Irrigation  sys- 
tems, will  be  required  over  the  next  10  years 
Just  to  maintain  food  supplies  at  present 
levels  of  hunger. 

No  one  Is  sure  where  that  vast  sum  will  be 
coming  from,  or  whether  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment that  Is  necessary  will  be  accom- 
plished before  the  next  poor  harvest  years. 

"Say  the  economic  policies  In  the  United 
States  don't  work,  and  we  get  heavy  inf^tion 
here,  and  then  a  bad  crop  year  or  two,"  Mr. 
Mellor  of  the  International  Food  Policy  Re- 
search Institute  speculated  recently.  "Food 
prices  here  soar,  and  the  Government  decides 
to  slap  on  an  export  embargo,  sending  global 
food  prices  through  the  roof.  What  would  a 
Tanzania  or  a  Bangladesh — which  already 
spends  80  percent  of  Its  export  earnings  on 
food  Imports — do  then?  That's  the  disaster 
scenario,  and  It's  a  perfectly  possible 
eventuality." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  17,  1981] 

World   Hunger    Is   Exacting   High   Human 

Toll 

(By  Ann  Crittenden) 

Widespread    hunger    remains    Intractable 

throughout  the  world  and  Is  exacting  a  high 

human  toll. 

About  half  a  billion  Individuals  are  still 
crippled  by  hunger,  and  a  billion  or  more 
others  should  have  a  more  varied  diet,  ac- 
cording to  nutritionists. 

The  great  majority  of  the  undernour- 
ished— some  80  percent,  by  World  Bank  esti- 
mates— are  women  and  children.  In  recent 
testimony  before  Congress.  Jean  Meyer,  the 
president  of  Tufts  University  and  a  noted 
nutritionist,  satld  the  human  toll  of  hunger 
took  the  following  forms: 

fl  Blindness  caused  by  a  lack  of  vitamin  A 
occurs  in  more  than  100.000  children  every 
year. 

II  Up  to  5  percent  of  the  population  In 
remote  Inland  regions  of  Africa  and  South 
America,  and  In  the  Himalayas,  are  affected 
by  cretinism  caused  by  Iodine  deficiencies  In 
chlldbeartng  women. 

I  Prom  10  to  50  percent  of  women  in  South 
America.  Africa  and  Asia  are  estimated  to 
have  Iron  deficiency  anemia. 

fl  In  adults  and  children  alike,  under- 
nourishment brings  llstlessness,  muscle 
wastage  and  a  reduced  capacity  for  learning 
or  activity,  a  legacy  that  perpetuates  the 
poverty  at  the  root  of  the  hunger  Issue. 

This  problem  of  pervasive  deprivation.  It 
Is  agreed,  Is  the  real  hunger  problem,  affect- 
ing far  more  people  than  ovBtrtght  famine 
and  far  harder  to  solve. 

As  C.  P.  Tlmmer  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School  put  It  In  a  recent  paper:  "The  moral 
win  of  the  rich  Is  successfully  spurred  by 
emergencies;  It  is  dulled  by  the  chronic  him- 
ger  of  the  masses  of  the  poor." 
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Tbe  public  has  responded  to  famines,  those 
crisis  situations  amenable  to  crisis  solutions. 
In  1979  and  1980.  publicity  by  such  celebri- 
ties as  Roealyn  Carter  and  Llv  Ulimann 
prompted  an  unparalleled  International,  re- 
lief effort  for  Cambodia  that  successfully 
prevented  the  wholesale  starvation  of  tbe 
Khmer  people. 

This  year,  the  emergency  Is  In  Somalia,  one 
of  the  poorest  nations  in  the  world,  where 
more  than  one  million  refugees  huddle  in 
33  camps.  Elsewhere.  In  Thailand,  the  Sudan. 
Zaire,  Nicaragua.  Honduras,  and  Pakistan,  se- 
vere hunger  faces  as  many  as  nine  million 
more  refugees. 

TWO-THIRDS    or    world's   HtrNCRT 

The  undernourished  are  less  visible.  Most 
are  In  Asia:  In  India,  Bangladesh.  Pakistan. 
Indonesia,  the  Philippines  and  Cambodia. 
These  six  countries,  along  with  Brazil.  Zaire 
and  Ethiopia,  account  for  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  hungry. 

In  India  alone,  300  million  to  400  million 
people  do  not  have  enough  to  eat.  despite  the 
country's  plentiful  wheat  stocks,  and  In 
Pakistan,  30  percent  of  the  population  Is  not 
obtaining  the  minimum  level  of  nutrition. 

Worst  of  all  is  sub-Saharan  Africa,  where 
the  food  supply  is  so  limited  that  fully  70 
percent  of  the  papulation  Is  not  gettli>g 
enough  to  eat,  according  to  Joseph  C.  Ken- 
nedy of  Afrlcare  Inc..  a  nonprofit  agency  tot 
development  In  rural  Africa. 

The  region,  the  only  one  In  the  world 
where  per  capita  food  production  has  de- 
clined since  1960.  Is  rapidly  becoming  a 
chronic  food  deficit  area.  Most  of  the  coun- 
tries there  cannot  even  afford  to  pay  for 
essential  food  Imports. 

In  his  paper.  Mr.  Tlmmer  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School  dealt  with  the  question  of 
"what  do  these  people  need  to  alleviate  their 
hunger."  His  answer  was  that  "they  need 
more  of  their  basic  food." 

"Hunger  is  a  calorie  problem,"  he  added. 
"If  solved  by  additional  Intake  of  traditional 
foods,  especially  basic  cereal  grains  such  as 
rice,  wheat,  or  coarse  grains,  not  only  Is  the 
hvinger  problem  solved  but  so  too  are  many 
of  the  secondary  nutritional  problems,  es- 
pecially any  protein  deficiencies." 

POVERTY    AND   INCOME    D1STR3UTION 

Virtually  all  the  authorities  on  world  him- 
ger  agree  that  the  problem  Is  due  not  to 
overpopulation  or  a  lack  of  food  availability. 
Even  at  the  height  of  the  world  food  crisis 
In  1974.  the  virorld  was  producing  two  poimds 
of  grain  a  day — more  than  3.000  calories — for 
every  man,  wcunan  and  child  on  earth.  The 
cause  of  hunger.  It  Is  agreed.  Is  poverty  and 
poor  Income  distribution  In  most  of  the 
affected  areas. 

If  poverty  and  inequality  are  the  root 
causes  of  hunger,  then  It  Is  not  surprising. 
as  Mr.  Tlmmer  puts  It.  that  "successful  re- 
lief efforts  and  a  decreasing  population 
growth  rate  in  tbe  third  world  have  left 
much  of  the  human  hunger  problem  un- 
touched." 

The  problem  Is  that  many  of  the  people 
who  most  need  food  simply  cannot  afford  to 
buy  It.  According  to  a  recent  study  by  Amart- 
ya  Sen  of  Oxford  University.  In  three  of 
four  contemporary  famines — two  in  Bangla- 
desh and  two  In  Ethiopia — there  was  no  de- 
cline In  food  output;  a  breakdown  In  the 
economic  system  and  in  people's  purchasing 
power  caused  the  starvation. 

The  higher  the  food  prices,  the  greater  the 
incidence  of  hunger,  for  in  developing  coun- 
tries the  poorest  people  already  spend  some 
60  to  80  percent  of  their  Income  on  food. 

NOT    given     high     PRIORITY 

Another  problem  Is  that  governments  of 
the  countries  In  which  most  of  the  hungry 
lives,  with  the  recent  exception  of  India, 
have  not  placed  a  high  priority  on  food  pro- 
duction or  distribution. 

According  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, less  than  60  percent  of  the  world's 
cultlvatable  land  Is  now  under  cultivation. 


Less  than  20  percent  of  tbe  potentially 
arable  land  in  Africa  and  Latin  America  is 
cultivated,  and  throughout  tbe  developing 
world,  vast  Increases  In  food  production 
could  be  achieved  throtigh  the  adoption  of 
more  sophisticated  fanning  methods. 

NEEDS    or    rARMHIS     NKCLBCTID 

Most  governments  in  developing  countries 
have  particularly  neglected  the  needs  of  small 
farmers,  although  small  farms  produce  most 
of  the  food  In  developing  countries  and  have 
been  shown  to  produce  higher  yields  per  hec- 
tare— 2.471  acres — than  large  farms. 

Many  observers  argue  that  this  neglect  of 
poor  farmers,  and  Inequity  in  the  country- 
side, contributes  both  to  widespread  hunger 
and  to  stagnating  food  production.  In  their 
book.  "Food  First,"  Frances  Moore  La{^ 
and  Joseph  Collins  maintain  that  this  Issue 
is  especially  acute  In  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean,  where  In  the  mld-1970's  ap- 
proximately half  of  tbe  agricultural  land 
was  used  to  produce  cattle  and  crops  for  ex- 
port or  for  a  domestic  elite,  rather  than  basic 
staple  foods.  Tbe  pattern  changed  after  the 
revolution  .'n  Nicaragua,  where  the  new  Gov- 
ernment has  put  the  old  cotton  plantations 
Into  bean  production. 

Ig,  Mexioo,  the  authors  point  out.  more 
bas^c  grains  are  consumed  by  livestock  than 
by  the  country's  peasants.  And,  they  cay.  In 
the  Sahel,  a  region  In  north  central  Africa, 
soifth  of  the  Sahara,  characterized  by  peri- 
odic drought,  agricultural  exports  actually 
Increiased  In  the  late  19Ws  and  early  I970's. 
when  the  desert  tribes  were  faced  with 
mounting  hunger. 

RISE   IN    FOOD    Am    URGED 

Sympathetic  groups  In  the  industrial 
countries  have  argued  that  more  food  aid. 
which  has  been  declining  In  real  terms.  Is 
needed  to  eliminate  hunger.  But  the  amounts 
that  would  be  required  to  wipe  out  hunger 
dwarf  the  current  amounts  of  aid. 

According  to  Mr.  Tlmmers  calculations, 
the  world's  calorie  deficit  amounts  to  30  mil- 
lion to  50  million  metric  tons,  compared  with 
total  food  aid  shipments  of  8  million  to  10 
million  tons  In  recent  years.  The  deflclt 
amounts  to  only  2  to  3  percent  of  world 
grain  production,  however,  and  15  to  25  per- 
cent of  Internationally  traded  grain. 

Moreover.  It  has  frequently  been  demon- 
strated that  food  aid  undermines  the  ability 
of  countries  to  develop  their  own  agricultural 
capabilities. 

The  only  lasting  solution  to  hunger.  It  Is 
agreed.  Is  not  food  aid  but  a  more  aggressive 
emphasis  on  agricultural  productivity  and 
food  distribution  wltiiln  the  food  deficit 
countries  themstives. 

To  achieve  this,  tbe  international  food 
agencies  have  suggested  land  reform  and 
assistance  for  small  farmers;  the  building  of 
agricultural  Institutions  with  skilled  per- 
sonnel In  developing  countries;  more  re- 
search on  tropical  agriculture;  sharply  In- 
creased employment  opportunities  for  tbe 
rural  and  urban  poor  and  food  subsidies  for 
the  needy. 

The  hungry  themselves  seem  to  agree  tbat 
help  in  improving  production  is  preferable 
to  charity.  Joseph  Short,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  Axfam  America,  an  International  hun- 
ger relief  organization,  said  that,  when  It 
was  distributing  food  rations  one  day  last 
year  In  Cambodia,  hundreds  of  poor  waited 
quietly  for  their  share,  but  when  fishnets 
were  banded  out,  the  crowd  cheered. 

[From  tbe  New  York  Times.  Aug.  25.  19811 
Consumption  or  Meat  Rising  n*  the 
Developino  Countries 
(By  Ann  Crittenden) 
When  Lowell  Hasklns,  an  American  poul- 
try breeder,  visited  Zambia  not  long  ago,  be 
was  invited  to  lunch  at  the  luxurious  home 
of   a   Cabinet   minister.   The   official's    wife 
asked  If  he  would  like  to  see  her  chickens, 
and  then  led  him  outside.  There  in  tbe  back 
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were  300  broilers  being  fattened  for 
k  market. 

like  teln-;  invited  to  the  home  of 

..   Hal?  and  having  Mrs.  Halg  show 

chicken  business  In  the  backyard." 

Hasklns.   whose  Connecticut  com- 

Ak-bor  Acres,  supplies  almost  one-third 

vorlds  breeding  stock  for  broilers. 

LTRY  PART  OF  MEAT  CATEGORY 

the  developing  world,  the  produc- 
_  consumption  of  meat  are  soaring, 
last  five  years,  for  example,  the  per 
iionsumptlon  of  poultry  has  risen  by 
.vnt  In  the  developing  countries, 
meat  category,  as  defined  by  experts, 
poultry  in  addition   to  beef.  veal. 
__  sheep,  goat  and  horse  meats. 
I  rend  Is  the  most  Important  change 
kl  eating  habits  of  the  last  decade, 
irlew  of  many  food  experts.  Despite 
In  the  early  1970's  that  the  world's 
ng   capacity   could   not   sustain 
■style  diet,  people  in  Africa  and 
.e    East.    In    the    rapidly    growing 
.  of  Southeast  Asia  and  In  Eastern 
..   Mexico  and  Brazil   are   using  their 
incomes  to  purchase  more  meat, 
p-owth    In    meat    consimnptlon    else- 
occurring  at  a  time  when  Amerl- 
reduclnT  the  amount  of  meat,  espe- 
it.  In  their  diet, 
ijnlted  States  exports  70  percent  of 
I  grains  In  world  trade,  supplying  a 
demand   that  pushes  up  the  prices 
;ralns  and.  therefore,  of  meat  In  the 
States.  As  a  result  of  the  rising  price 
In  this  country,  and  because  of  de- 
,   real   Incomes   and  diet-health   con- 
^merlcans  themselves  now  eat  17  per- 
beef  per  capita  than  in  1976. 
by  coincidence  than  by  design,  we 
back  on  meat  and  made  It  possible 
i.  in  Europe.  Ja'jan  and  the  middle- 
developing    countries,    to   eat    more 
lald  Harold  Brelmeyer.  an  economist 
University  of  Missouri,  In  a  phone 


ipber  of  food  experts  believe  the  trend 

ve  one  They  see  the  growing  num- 

farm    animals    as    a    buffer    against 

particularly    In    Africa    and    South 

Erraln  crops  fall  Eigaln  In  manv  coun- 

anlmals  there  can  be  slaughtered. 

food  and  making  grain  that  has 

for  feed  avallab'e  for  humans. 

jrowlnT  consumption  of  meat  means 

more  food  reserves  than  we  think." 

Shkhld  J    Burkl  of  the  World  Bank. 


SBd 


other  hand,  some  agricultural  econ- 
}elleve  that  the  trend  toward  more 
meat  reflects  and  exacerbates  the 
gap  between  the  better  off  and  the 
the  world.  Many  worry  that  the 
for  meat  will  contribute  to  serious 
ce  inflation   In  the   1980's  and.   In- 
to the  spread  of  hunger  aro'jnd  the 


r  sing  consumption  of  meat  in  devel- 

cpuntrles — fueled   by   rising   Incomes 

han   population    growth — Is   lar?e'y 

to  the  middle  classes.  Yet  the  trend 

pressure  on  the  price  of  livestock  feed 

turn,  on  the  prices  that  the  very 

to  Div  for  food. 


said 


potential  for  feed  grain  demand  in  a 

ml-ldle-ln-ome.      oU-oroduclne      or 

Income  countries  to  'drive'  Intema- 

l[rain  markets  in   the   1980's  is  very 

C.    P.    Timmer   of   the   Harvard 

School.  Mr.  Timmer  is  particularly 

'  about  what  could  happen  to  world 

If-es  If  the  C>'lnese  mav-e  maior  our- 

the  feed  grain  market  in  the  1980'8, 

seem  to  be  olannlng  to  do. 

ADDED  PRESST7KE  OF  SYSTEM 

is  no  doubt  that  hleher  meat  con- 
puts  added  pressure  on  the  world's 
Lester   Brown   of  the   World- 
nstltute  m  Washington  has  calcu- 
one  person  constimes  about  180 


Mlograms  of  grain  each  year  if  it  Is  eaten 
directly.  But  if  he  or  she  has  a  meat-lntenr 
sive  diet,  the  grain  demand  rises  to  730 
kilograms.  A  kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds. 

"Such  a  diet,  aside  from  the  health  effects 
of  producing  more  cholesterol  and  heart 
disease,  just  Isn't  sustainable,"  said  Prances 
Moore  Lapp6  of  the  Institute  for  Pood  and 
Development  Policy  In  San  Prancisco.  "If 
you  compare  the  per-caplta  acreage  required 
to  sustain  the  American  diet  with  culti- 
vated land  per  capita  In  the  rest  of  the 
world,  you  find  we  use  twice  the  acreage 
that  the  world  has  available  per  capita.  We 
call  the  trend  toward  a  meat-centered  diet 
a  wish  for  the  Impossible." 

TTNMaTAKABLE    TBEND 

Whether  or  not  it  is  possible  over  Jhe  long 
run.  the  trend  Is  unmistakable,  and  is  re- 
flected In  these  ways : 

Today,  more  grain  Is  fed  to  animals  than 
is  consumed  by  the  1.4  billion  people  living 
In  low-Income  countries.  The  middle-Income 
developing  countries  alons,  including  Brazil. 
Mexico.  Taiwan.  Sln^aoore  and  Hans  Kong, 
feed  six  times  as  much  gram  to  animals  as 
Is  eaten  by  humans  In  all  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

The  proportion  of  grain  consumed  by  live- 
stock has  doubled,  from  about  20  percent 
of  total  world  grain  consumption  In  1960-  61 
to  more  than  40  percent. 

Since  1970,  the  growth  ^-f  grain  consump- 
tion for  animal  feed  has  been  twice  els  rapid 
as  that  of  the  consumption  as  food.  Accord- 
ing to  World  Bank  calc-.'latlons,  one-third 
of  all  wheat  and  one-half  of  all  grain  im- 
ports go  to  feed  livestock. 

The  Eastern  European  countries,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union,  consumed  97  million 
metric  tons  of  food  grains  in  1960  and  used 
67  million  tons  as  animal  feed.  By  1981,  food 
grain  consumotlon  was  126  million  tons, 
while  feed  grain  consumption  bad  Jumped 
to  186  million. 

The  big  exilos'on  is  In  the  consumntion 
of  poultry,  which,  unlike  pork  or  beef,  is  ac- 
ceptable fare  to  most  religious  and  ethnic 
groups. 

Poultry  is  also  the  most  efBclent  converter 
of  grain  to  meat.  A  rule  oi  thumb  says  tha^ 
feeder  cattle  require  eight  calories  of  gra^, 
to   produce  one  calorie  of  meat  and  poHt-- 
requires  four. 

But  chicken  can  produce  a  calorie  of  meat 
for  every  two  or  two  and  a  half  calories  of 
grain,  thanks  to  technology  that  between 
1960  and  1980  reduced  the  amount  of  grain 
necessary  to  produce  a  four-pound  broiler 
in  the  United  States  from  about  four  kilo- 
grams to  two  kllo^ams.  and  reduced  the 
time  required  for  that  growth  to  seven  weeks 
from  13. 

"Chicken  is  the  meat  of  the  future."  com- 
mented John  Schnlttker.  a  Washington- 
based  agribusiness  consultant  and  former 
Agriculttire  Department  omcial. 

OEOWTH  IN  CONStrMPTION 

In  the  last  five  years,  poultry  consumption 
has  risen  almost  everywhere.  Per  capita  con- 
sumption, in  kilograms,  rose  in  Brazil  from 
6.3  to  11.1;  in  Venezuela  from  12.8  to  15.6; 
In  the  Soviet  Union  from  5.7  to  9.1;  in  Jaoan 
from  7.7  to  10.5;  In  Hong  Kong  from  16.8  to 
21.2:  in  the  European  Economic  Community 
from  12.4' to  13.9.  and  in  the  United  States 
from  24.1  to  29  5. 

So  many  small-scale  chicken  operations 
have  sprung  up  In  northern  India  and  Paki- 
stan that  the  old  Orand  Trunk  Road,  from 
Calcutta  to  the  Punjab,  is  now  called  "Poul- 
try Lane."  In  the  Yucatan,  a  thriving  busi- 
ness ^-fls  STjrune  up  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years  to  feed  the  tourist  trade  as  well  as  the 
booming  oil  towns  on  the  Oulf  coast.  And 
in  the  Sahel  region  and  in  Upoer  Volta  in 
Africa,  an  exolosion  In  the  chicken  popula- 
ttoi  "1"^  ♦'ibesmen  t»-e  fame  kind  of  food 
security  they  used  to  have  when  they  killed 
off  camels  during  hard  times. 


If  another  food  crisis  did  occur,  most  food 
experts  say.  the  trend  toward  meat  would 
b»  reve-sed  qul?klv.  But.  In  the  meantime, 
much  of  the  world's  food  reserves  consist  of 
farm  animals. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.   1.  1981) 

U.S.  Drive  for  Orain  Exports  Sri3s  Doubts 

Both  at  Home  and  Abroad 

(By  Ann  Crittenden) 

A  lifeline  of  ships  streamed  out  of  United 
States  ports  last  year  with  more  than  half 
of  the  grain  In  International  trade,  carrying 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  ani- 
mal feed  t3  South  Korea  and  corn  to  Mexico. 

More  than  ever  before,  the  world  de-ends 
upon  American  exports  for  Its  basic  food 
needs.  This  country  now  exoo'ts  mo'e  eraln 
than  Latin  America  and  sub-Saharan  Africa 
together  produce. 

Thanks  In  oirt  to  aeerersive  oromotlonal 
efforts,  the  United  States  has  become  the 
No.  1  supplier  of  ducks  to  Singapore,  nudg- 
ing out  China.  And  In  Peking  Itself,  a  model 
$1.5  million  bakery  will  soon  be  demonstrat- 
ing the  latest  techniques  in  baking  Western- 
stylo  bread. 

Tn  the  lEist  10  years.  American  farm  ex- 
ports have  almost  tri-led  In  volume,  surging 
25  percent  In  the  last  two  years  alone. 

In  this  bumper  crop  year,  the  United 
States  will  be  shipping  163  million  metric 
tons  abroad — almost  40  percent  of  its  har- 
vest— and  e-jrnln<r  a  record  *4*.7  billion  for 
Its  hard-pressed  balance  of  payments.  Two- 
ftfths  of  the  acre-  harvested  In  the  United 
States  now  produce  for  export.  Indeed, 
roughly  Ave  million  acres  produce  for  China 
alone 

erosion  and  inflation 

This  remarkable  and  vnerpec^ed  crowth 
has  generally  been  viewed  as  an  unmixed 
blessing — for  the  world's  hungry,  for  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  for  the  American  balance  of 
payments.  But,  ever  so  faintly,  a  chonis  of 
doubts  Is  beginning  to  be  heard  about 
whether  an  all-out  agricultural  export  policy 
really  helps  feed  the  world  or  is  even  In  the 
best  Interests  of  this  country 

Critics  of  huge  American  grain  sales  em- 
phasize two  points  Many  soil  scientists 
maintain  that  huse  agricultural  ex'-orts  are 
a<7^ravatlng  the  Incressln^lv  se-e-e  oroblem 
of  soil  eroslpn  in  the  United  States.  And. 
more  Important  for  American  consumers,  the 
critics  asre't  that  exports  contribute  to  food 
price  inflation. 

If  the  current  rate  of  export  growth  con- 
tinues i-nill  1990.  pushing  more  marginal 
land  into  production,  prices  paid  to  farmers 
for  corn,  wheat  and  soybeans  would  have  to 
increa-^e  mo'e  th«n  85  percent,  according  to 
Agriculture  Department  economists. 

Price  increases  of  that  magnitude  could 
soueeze  some  of  the  poorest  countries  out  of 
the  market  for  American  grain.  Some  inter- 
national food  exoerts  even  worry  that  If  food 
price  inflation  In  the  United  States  were  to 
wors-^n  perceotlbly,  political  pressure  might 
produce  a  sudfien  cutoff  of  food  shipments 
abroad,  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
countrie-,  that  depend  u^on  American  grain 
for  their  margin  of  safety. 

WARNING   from    OFFICIAL 

M.  Peter  McPherson.  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Cooperation  Agency, 
said  during  recent  Congressional  hearings, 
'Although  the  United  S*ates  has  tradi- 
tionally served  as  the  world's  'breadbaskets.' 
we  cannot  expand  production  Indefinitely 
without  boosting  eraln  prices  and  damaging 
ou'  own  reso"rce  base." 

So  far.  however,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  pursued  a  policy  of  all-out  maxi- 
mization of  exports,  mindful  of  the  powerful 
noll»lcal  pressure  exerted  by  most  farm  or- 
ganizations to  keen  exports  high. 

In  the  early  I950's.  g'aln  surpluses  had 
grown  so  large  that  Vcb  Eisenhower  Admin- 
istration conceived  the  Pood  for  Peace  pro- 
gram, formally  known  as  Public  Law  480.  to 
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let  developing  countries  buy  these  surpluses 
on  long-term  credits  That  was  the  beginning 
of  a  gradual  rise  In  exports  that  continued 
until  1972,  when  huge  Soviet  grain  purchases 
caused  the  figures  to  surge  dramatically. 

Last  year,  during  the  Presidential  election 
campaign.  Ronald  Reagan  promised  a  group 
of  Iowa  farmers  that  he  was  "committed  to 
the  aggressive  expansion  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports." In  a  recent  review.  Lnder  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Seeley  G.  Lodwlck  said.  '•Many 
of  us  are  using  that  statement  as  a  general 
road  map." 

Agriculture  Secretary  John  R.  Block,  him- 
self a  substantial  corn  and  hog  farmer,  has 
made  exports  a  cornerstone  of  his  farm  pol- 
icy, a  fact  that  he  and  other  high  depart- 
ment officials  stress  In  virtually  every  speech 
they  give.  Questioned  after  a  speech  earlier 
this  year  at  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
In  New  York,  Mr.  Block  declared  that  he 
could  see  no  limit  to  American  farm  exports. 

In  their  speeches.  Agriculture  Department 
officials  stress  that  farm  sales  abroad  provide 
more  than  20  percent  of  farm  Income  and 
some  630.000  nonfarm  Jobs  producing,  proc- 
essing, shipping  and  financing  the  export 
trade. 

"bushels  for  BARRELS" 

Above  all.  farm  exports  of  $40.5  billion 
last  year  paid  for  more  than  half  of  Ameri- 
can oil  Imports.  Supporters  of  flat-out  farm 
exports  talk  approvingly  of  "bushels  for 
barrels." 

In  pursuit  of  more  sales.  Mr.  Block  led  a 
team  to  Brussels  In  May  to  warn  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  to  grant 
greater  access  to  American  farm  products, 
particularly  soybeans  and  corn  gluten. 
Government-Industry  sales  missions  this 
year  have  visited  China  and  Yugoslavia  as 
well  as  nations  of  northern  Africa  and  South 
America. 

Loan  guarantees  for  agricultural  purchases 
by  foreign  buyers,  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  have  been  Increased  by 
0300  million  this  year  and  will  rise  by  $200 
million  more  In  fiscal  year  1982.  to  $2.5 
billion. 

Above  all.  the  Administration  Is  keeping 
commodity  loan  rates  low  enough  for  farmers 
to  hsvo  an  Incentive  to  sell  In  the  world 
market.  If  farmers  do  not  sell  this  years 
record  wheat  harvest  abroad,  the  Govern- 
ment win  have  to  pay  farmers  some  $400 
million  In  target  price  subsidies. 

Despite  these  efforts,  the  pace  of  farm  ex- 
ports slowed  this  summer  as  a  result  of  the 
economic  stagnation  in  Europe,  high  Interest 
rates,  the  strong  dollar  and  competition, 
especially  from  Argentina.  Nevertheless,  an- 
other record  tonnage  for  farm  exports  Is  ex- 
pected next  year.  Government  economists 
warn,  however,  that  an  anticipated  drop  In 
commodity  prices  could  make  export  earn- 
ings slip  below  this  year's  level. 

The  Agriculture  Department  and  private 
grain  companies  are  also  concerned  about  a 
new  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Russians 
to  buy  American  grain  since  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration's curtailment  of  grain  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union  In  January  1980. 

The  Reagan  Administration  ended  this  re- 
stVlction.  and  It  has  negotiated  a  one-year 
extension  of  the  two  countries'  five-year 
grain  agreement,  which  was  to  expire  Sept. 
30.  But  negotiations  for  another  long-term 
agreement  have  not  yet  been  scheduled,  and 
spokesmen  for  the  grain  Industry  say  they 
expect  the  Russians  to  purchase  less,  both 
this  year  and  next  than  they  would  have  In 
the  absence  of  the  curtailment. 

PARADOX  SEEN  IN  POLICY 

Some  observers  call  It  paradoxical  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  Is  trying  hard  to  soak 
up  the  current  wheat  surplus  by  selling  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  "They  have  told  us  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  threat  to  our  very 
survival  and  that  we  want  to  sell  them  more 
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food — It's  confusing  to  the  public,"  Dale  E. 
hainaway,  wuo  wos  a  under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  tne  Carter  AdmiuLBirailon 
aua  IS  uo»r  a  Washingtoii-oased  cousuiiaui, 
commea>.eu  in  a  recent  interview. 

A  gi-o»m^  aumoer  ul  ciiucs  are  also  sug- 
gestiug  mat  soies  to  the  boviei  Union,  amoug 
o^aev  CO uu trie.!,  are  oeing  made  at  tne  ex- 
peuse  Oi  tne  Auierican  iaud  iiseif.  Heavy 
year-aiier-yiar  planilug  of  erosive  export 
ciOt^s  uTaius  toe  aoil  01  Valuable  nutrients, 
as  lormeis  tuemseives  acicnowiedge. 

in  NeorasKa  recently,  a  visitor  viewed  row 
after  uniform  row  of  bright  green  com  and 
soyoeans  carpeting  the  gently  curving  plain. 
Pointing  to  piles  of  dead  trees  and  brush,  a 
farmer  explained  that  they  came  from  wind- 
breaks planted  after  the  disastrous  soil  ero- 
sion of  the  I930's  but  now  dug  up  by  farmers 
warning  lo  plant  every  last  Inch  of  their 
Und.  even  at  the  expense  oi  some  of  tne 
topsail. 

According  to  William  E.  Larson,  a  soil 
scientist  with  the  Agricultural  Research 
Ser.lce  of  the  Agriculture  Department, 
about  1.25  million  acres  of  cropland  (out  of 
400  million  acres  planted)  go  out  of  produc- 
tion each  year  a^  a  result  of  erosion,  and 
some  damage  is  being  done  to  100  million 
acreo  more  of  cropland.  This,  he  says,  is  an 
"unacceptajle"  level  of  soil  degradation. 

Many  of  the  effects  of  erosion  are  being 
masked  by  fertilizers.  But  a  new  Federul  re- 
port predicts  that  over  the  next  50  years  the 
United  States  will  lose  15  percent  to  30  per- 
cent of  Its  corn  and  soybean  yields  if  ero- 
sion continues  at  the  present  rate. 

•There  will  still  be  adequate  productive 
capacity  to  meet  domestic  nee<ls,"  the  report 
said.  "Meeting  projected  export  demands, 
however,  will  require  an  extensive  conserva- 
tion effort  to  protect  the  nation's  soil  re- 
source base  from  excessive  erosion." 

Despite  these  warnings,  however,  the  Agri- 
culture E)epartment  spends  only  $256  million 
a  year  to  help  farmers  pay  for  soil  conserva- 
tion measures,  compared  with  $6.6  billion  a 
year  for  commodity  loans  and  payments. 

There  are  other  fears,  too,  about  the  coun- 
try's dependence  on  farm  exports. 

Above  all,  sudden  Jumps  in  export  demand 
have  sometimes  produced  severe  inflation  in 
American  feed  grain  and  meat  prices.  A  re- 
cent study,  by  the  economists  Ronald  An- 
derson and  Maurice  Wilkinson  of  Columbia 
University,  found  that  the  huge  sale  of  grain 
to  the  Soviet  Union  In  1972  cost  American 
consumers  a  reduction  of  meat  consumption 
valued  at  $3.3  billion  bv  1976. 

Exports  have  also  contributed  to  rapid  In- 
flation In  the  price  of  farmland,  according  to 
many  economists. 

American  farmers  are  now  also  vulnerable 
to  good  harvests  abroad  and  droos  in  for- 
eign demand,  which  can  cause  falling  prices 
and  farm  failures  in  this  country.  Some  farm 
prrouns  say  that  net  farm  income,  ad'usted 
for  inflation.  Is  no  hlpher  now  than  it  was 
in  the  ifCiO's  and  1960's.  before  the  export 
boom  began. 

In  the  view  of  some  aericultural  econ- 
omists, vast  exDort  markets  enconraee  large- 
scale,  highly  mechanized  farms  nnd  oromote 
the  concentration  of  iRnd  ownership  and  the 
dlsannparance  of  family  farms. 

TTie  necessity  of  farm  exnorts  as  a  way  of 
naving  for  Impor+ed  oil  has  evpn  been  chal- 
lenged. An  ae'ic'tltural  doHcv  research 
g'oun  in  Snn  Prsnclsro.  the  Institute  for 
Pood  pnd  Develonment  Poll<^.  has  done  a 
studr  Indicating  that  for  e'-erv  dollar's  worth 
of  farm  exnorts  In  1P80.  American  agriciil- 
ture  used  the  equivalent  of  26  cents  in  im- 
ported oil. 

possibilitt  of  embargoes 
Plnally.  some  observers  worry  that  the  po- 
tential for  a  bacV-lash  Pgalnst  unrestrained 
food  erno'-ts  Is  so  ereat  that  when  the  next 
bad  crop  years  and  price  increases  occur,  the 
American  public  might  force  the  Govern- 


ment to  declare  export  embargoes,  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  did  twice  In  the  mld-1970'B. 

If  that  happened.  International  grain 
prices  would  undouotedly  skyrocket,  and 
poorer  countries  might  find  themselves 
squeezed  out  of  the  market.  Pully  85  percent 
of  American  exports  to  developing  countries 
are  on  commercial  terms.  Only  15  percent  of 
shipments  to  poorer  nations  are  sold  on  con- 
cessional terms  as  food  aid.  compared  with 
50  percent  10  years  ago. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  repeat- 
edly stated  its  opposition  to  export  em- 
bargoes or  controls.  But  no  provisions  have 
been  made  to  assure  that  the  poorest  nations  ' 
will  at  least  have  access  to  commercial  pur- 
chases of  a  certain  amoimt  of  American 
food. 

[Prom  the  New  York  'Hmes.  Sept.  7. 1981] 

U.S.  Parm  PBODucnvrrY  Mat  Be  Leveling  Oft 

(By  Ann  Crittenden) 

Emerson,  ^Jeb.— Melvin  Plscher  has  been 
11  -'Ing  on  the  same  piece  of  land  here  m 
eastern  Nebraska  for  48  years,  and  the  living 
has  been  pretty  good. 

He  and  his  wife.  Margaret,  have  sent  four 
children  to  college,  with  one  to  go.  And  they 
have  acquired  the  usual  accoutrements  of 
prosperous  American  life,  including  that  ex- 
tra sign  of  the  farmer:  a  side  yard  of  ma- 
chinery that  looks  like  a  John  Deere  sales 
lot. 

Viewed  from  a  different  perspective,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Plscher  is  not  doing  so  well.  He  is 
paying  so  much  more  for  nearly  everything — 
land,  fuel,  pesticides,  herbicides,  fertilizers 
and  seed  com — that  he  has  to  wring  a  lot 
more  production  out  of  the  land  Just  to 
stay  even. 

And  his  brother  Lloyd  Fischer,  an  agricul- 
tural economist  at  the  University  of  Nebras- 
ka. Is  concerned  that  the  extra  output  may 
not  be  forthcoming. 

outlook  for  agriculture 

Although  many  successful  farmers  do  not 
recognize  It.  a  great  deal  of  the  source  of 
their  prosperity — the  much-vaunted  produc- 
tivity of  America's  farms — may  finally  be 
leveling  off. 

"Most  agricultural  scientists  agree  that 
we're  probably  going  to  see  the  growth  in 
yields  taper  off.  despite  the  fact  that  farmers 
are  doing  a  better  Job  of  farming."  Lloyd 
Fischer  said  in  a  recent  interview. 

Echoing  this  sentiment.  Walter  P.  Falcon, 
director  of  the  Food  Research  Institute  at 
Stanford  University,  said  during  an  Interview 
in  his  office  In  Palo  Alto:  "The  mechanical 
and  fertilizer  'revolutions'  seem  to  be  about 
over  at  least  in  terms  of  their  productivity 
effecU.  Few  new  major  breakthroughs  are 
expected  soon  In  seed  technology.  We've 
eliminated  the  surplus  labor  and  gone  to 
continuous  planting  of  grain.  I  Just  dont 
see  where  it's  going  to  come  from  In  the  near 

future."  .     ,»       , 

A  slowdown  in  the  grovrth  of  agricultural 
productivity,  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks 
of  the  nation's  economy  since  World  War 
II,  would  have  serious  implications  not  only 
for  the  American  economy  but  also  for  con- 
sumers all  over  the  world.  The  steady  im- 
provement in  United  States  farm  produc- 
tivity—which has  grown  five  Umes  faster 
than  industrial  nrcductl-.  ity  over  the  last  five 
years— has  enabled  American  consumers  to 
reduce  the  percentage  of  their  Income  spent 
on  food  from  24  percent  In  1960  to  16.6  per- 
cent in  1980,  one  of  the  lowest  percentages 
In  the  world.  And  relatively  cheap  American 
food  is  now  critical  to  the  diet  of  people 

from  Tokyo  to  Lagos  to  Jamaica.  

In  the  long  run,  some  agricultural  econo- 
mists believe,  the  advantages  oitooapjo- 
ductlon  may  even  shift  to  the  developing 
countries  and  to  an  agriculture  less  depend- 
ent upon  expensive  capital  and  enei^ 
But  for  the  next  10  years  or  so,  the  United 
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remain  the  residual  supplier  of 

worlh's   food    needs.    Among    the   other 

(^subsidized    food    exporters,    only 

still     haa    considerable    unused 

but  Its  share  of  world  grain  trade  la 

than  8  percent. 


HicRza  paooucnoN  costs 


1980'B  bring  higher  costs  of  agricul- 
tural production  In  the  United  States  while 
foreign  demand  for  Imported  food  continues 
to  Increajse.  the  result  will  be  higher  food 
prices  an|d  lower  standards  of  living  on  al- 
most evefy  continent. 

Statlst^s  on  agricultural  productivity  are 
confusing.  But  according  to  Agriculture  De- 
partment' agures,  while  yields  increased  by  an 
average  annual  rate  of  2.8  percent  between 
the  early  p850's  and  1972.  the  rate  of  Increase 

;o  1.1  percent  a  year  from  1&72  to 


declined 
1979. 

Yields 
and  were 


did  hit  an  all-time  high  In   1979 
9  percent  above  1978.  tbe  previous 


record  ye  ir.  But.  according  to  Lloyd  Fischer, 
the  gains  are  misleading.  "When  we  look  at 
yields  per  acre."  he  said,  "we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  1  aputs  per  acre  are  also  Increaslng- 
in  tractor  s  that  cost  $10,000.  seed  corn  that  is 
$50  a  bu!  hel.  more  fertilizer  and  herbicides, 
land  at  12,000  and  up  and  paid  for  with 
money  th  it  costs  20  percent.  If  you're  putting 
more  in.  you  have  to  get  more  out  to  stay 
even. 

Labor  jA-oductivlty  in  agriculture,  meaning 
how  muc:  1  time  it  talies  a  man  to  produce  a 
given  amount  of  food,  has  also  long  out- 
stripped I  roductivity  performance  in  the  rest 
of  the  eco  lomy.  Since  1970,  for  example,  labor 
productivity  in  nonfarmlng  operations  has 
increased  by  only  l.S  percent  a  year,  while 
agricultu  al  productivity  has  grown  by  5.5 
percent. 

But  Mr  Fischer  argues  that  this,  too.  "Is  a 
flctitious  statistic. 

li  fE    RAISED    OUK    OWN    POWER" 

[  was  a  kid  on  a  farm."  he  explains. 


"When 

"we  raisec 
the  fuel 
of  our  ow}! 
and  did 
grew.  Th« 
that.  So 
feeding 
that  a  lol 
ductlon 
ago 


our  own  power — draft  horses — and 
go  with  them.  We  raised  almost  all 
food,  produced  most  of  our  inputs 
lot  of  the  processing  of  what  we 
modern  farmer  doesn't  do  any  of 
w  when  you  talk  about  one  farmer 
people,  you  have  to  remember 
of  people  contribute  to  that  pro- 
dompared  with  almost  none  40  years 
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Optlml^s  point  out  that  jrlelds  per  acre  are 

healthy  increases,  and  that  Im- 

In  farm  management  and  the  use 

ant-growth   regulators,   chemicals 

plants   to    mature    faster,   can 

continued  progress. 

clear  that  -here  is  room  for  a 

in    productivity    In    devel- 

,  where   fertilizer  usage  and 

research  is  just  beginning.  Just 

cant    technical    change    can    be 

by  the  fact  that,  from  1960  to 

global  corn  yields   went  from 

tons  to  3  tons  per  hectare,  wheat 

1.2  tons  to  1.8  tons  per  hectare 

ields  from  2  tons  to  2.6  tons  per 

hectare  equals  2.471   acres. 


O  rrLOOK    FOR    BREAKTHROUGH 


these  opportunities  lies  the  poten- 
-  itic  breakthroughs  In  plant  re- 
could    hrln?    about    a    .second 
itlon.    Innovations    achievable 
recombinant  DNA  research,  such  as 
t  of  photosynthesis  and  nl- 
capabintles  of  plants  and  the 
of    disease-    and    stress-resistant 
all  distinct  possibilities. 

none    of    these    innovation's 

to  arrive  within   the  next  20 

and  many  experts  believe  there 

Bap  in  productivity  growth  bsfore 

technologies  become  feasible. 

all    the    uncertainties   about   the 

for  future  cpoo  produc'ivltv.   the 

>us  is  soli  erosion.  It  is  now  eUl- 

atfect  one-third  of  the  crop  land 


in  tbe  United  States.  Erosion  already  demon- 
strably reduces  yields  In  many  areas,  from 
com  and  soybeans  In  the  Middle  West  to 
cotton  in  Georgia. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  made  a 
rough  estimate  that  a  continuation  of  1977 
rates  of  erosion  would  reduce  yields  by  the 
equivalent  of  23  million  acres  In  50  years  (of 
a  total  of  about  400  million  acres  planted). 

OlODED    PLACK3     POWTEO    OUT 

Driving  through  his  Nebraska  fields.  Melvln 
Fischer  explains  that  he  has  several  spots 
that  are  severely  eroded  and  "won't  get  any 
results  If  I  don't  put  on  fertilizer — that's 
why  I  put  on  zinc  and  sulfur."  Ten  years 
ago  he  didn't  have  to  use  zinc  and  sulfur  on 
the  soil 

According  to  Mr.  Fischer,  one  reason  for 
the  erosion  Is  that  "there  is  a  lot  of  farming 
on  land  that  should've  stayed  In  pasture."  To 
plant  more  crops  to  pay  for  their  expensive 
land  and  equipment,  farmers  in  this  part  of 
Nebraska  have  torn  up  orchards,  railroad 
tracks  and  even  the  stands  of  trees  that  used 
to  stop  the  wind  from  blowing  topsoil  away. 

Farm  productivity  is  also  threatened  by 
the  depletion  of  ground  water  in  many  parts 
of  the  West.  Over  large  areas,  water  tables 
are  declining,  and  farmers  have  to  pump 
deeper  for  irrigation  water.  This  adds  to  en- 
ergy costs  that  have  already  soared  with  ris- 
ing fuel  prices. 

Heavier  and  heavier  use  of  fertilizers  has 
masked  the  effects  of  erosion  on  crop  yields 
for  years  and  has  been  essential  to  the  growth 
of  farm  productivity.  Between  1965  and  1978. 
while  harvested  acreage  in  the  United  States 
increased  by  10  percent,  the  use  of  plant 
nutrients  Jumped  by  90  percent. 

A     UMIT     FOR     FntTILIZER 

But  the  yield  increases  obtainable  through 
fertilizer  use  may  be  leveling  off,  according 
to  William  E.  Larson,  a  research  soil  scientist 
with  the  Agriculture  Department.  As  evi- 
dence, he  cites  figures  showing  that  the  com- 
pounded growth  rate  of  fertilizer  use  fell 
from  6  percent  a  year  between  1960  and  1970 
to  4.5  percent  a  year  between  1970  and  1980. 

Dr.  Larson  Is  also  concerned,  as  he  recently 
told  a  Congressional  committee,  that  "our 
basic  research  information  pool  is  not  as 
great  as  It  once  was."  During  the  1960'8  when 
the  main  problem  of  American  agriculture 
was  overproduction,  money  was  switched  out 
of  farm  research  and  was  spent  instead  on 
such  problems  as  cancer.  "All  of  that  will  hit 
In  the  1980'8.  and  we're  beginning  to  feel  it 
already,"  said  John  Mellor.  head  of  the  In- 
ternational Food  Policy  Research  Institute, 
a  nonprofit  research  organization  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Reagan  Administration  spared  agri- 
cultural research  in  its  recent  round  of 
budget  cuts,  and  private  corporations  are  be- 
ginning to  spend  heavily  on  some  of  the  fron- 
tier genetic  research  on  plants.  But  the  pay- 
off from  this  work  will  not  appear  for  at  least 
a  decade. 

Vernon  W.  Ruttan,  an  agricultural  econo- 
mist at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  said  in 
an  article  published  by  the  Conservation 
Foundation : 

"The  closest  analogy  to  the  present  situa- 
tion in  American  agricultural  history  was 
the  period  between  1900  and  1925. 

"With  the  closing  of  the  frontier,  produc- 
tivity growth  declined.  The  new  sources  of 
productivity  growth,  chemical  and  biological 
technology,  did  not  begin  to  emerge  for  sev- 
eral decades." 

"My  guess  is  that  it  will  be  at  least  another 
decade  before  the  direction  of  technical 
change  Induced  by  the  rising  real  price  of 
energy  ijecomes  clear." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  18.  1981] 

Food   Program's   Advocates   Fear   Cutbacks 

Will  Wipe  Out  Gains  in  NuTRmoN 

(By  Gregory  Jaynes) 

Atlanta. — In  1967.  six  pediatricians  were 

dispatched  to  tbe  South  on  a  search  for 


hunger,  and  they  found  it  in  appalling  quan- 
tity. Ten  years  later  a  second  medical  team 
oame  here  for  a  look  and  concluded  that  al- 
though the  diet  of  America's  poat  would 
still  displease  nutritionists,  there  was  food 
in  the  Icebox.  The  doctors  agreed  that  In  the 
decade  that  had  passed,  tbe  corner  would 
not  have  been  turned  without  huge  increases 
In  the  budget  for  Federal  food  aid  programs. 

Since  1967.  the  budget  for  such  programs 
has  risen  about  3,000  percent,  from  $585.5 
million  to  about  $16  billion.  However,  In  the 
fiscal  year  that  begins  Oct.  1,  the  programs 
will  be  cut  by  $3  billion,  a  move  that  would, 
among  other  things,  disqualify  one  million 
of  the  23  million  Americans  now  receiving 
food  stamps  and  reduce  the  amount  of  food 
stamps  for  the  remaining  recipients  by  about 
10  percent. 

The  cuts  were  proposed  by  President  Rea- 
gan and  approved  by  Congress  as  part  of 
their  effort  to  hold  down  Federal  spending 
with  an  eye  to  Improving  the  national  econ- 
omy and.  by  extension,  the  lot  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. But  critics  contend  that  the  result  will 
be  increased  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

PRUSTRATION  AND  PURT 

"We  are  frustrated,  furious,  frantic,  disbe- 
lieving that  people  would  cut  back  on  these 
programs,"  said  Nancy  Amldel,  director  of 
the  Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  a  law 
firm  and  advocacy  center  in  Washington  that 
specializes  in  Federal  food  programs.  "God 
knows  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  still  go 
without  food,  who  still  go  hungry,  but  God 
knows  it's  a  whole  lot  better  than  it  was  13 
years  ago." 

Just  how  much  better  has  not  been  solidly 
documented,  however.  In  1969  the  Harvard 
University  psychiatrist  Robert  Coles  could 
write  a  book  called  "Still  Hungry  In  Amer- 
ica." published  on  the  heels  of  an  extensive 
national  survey  en  nutrition,  but  today  no 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  state  of  Amer- 
ica's bellies  exists.  Advocates  of  food  pro- 
grams say  the  United  States  Government, 
which  at  present  has  an  overseas  food  aid 
program  that  amounts  to  $1.6  billion,  knows 
more  about  hunger  In  the  Third  World  than 
it  knows  about  empty  iceboxes  here. 

For  Ite  part,  the  Reagan  Administration 
says  "safety  nets"  built  Into  the  systems  will 
catch  acute  needs  for  food  and  other  social 
services.  Administration  officials  argue  that 
families  who  wlU  lose  their  food  stamps  al- 
together earn  as  much  as  $14.(X)0  a  year  and 
are  well  able  to  get  by  without  Government 
help,  and  that  those  who  will  have  their 
benefits  reduced  will  still  receive  enough  as- 
sistance so  that  they  will  not  go  hungry. 

Since  there  has  been  no  systematic  exami- 
nation In  recent  years  of  hunger  In  America 
and  the  ability  of  Federal  programs  to  re- 
lieve the  problem,  the  effect  of  the  budget 
cuts  cannot  be  known  until  after  they  take 
effect. 

Widescale  hunger,  apparently,  was  of  little 
concern  to  any  administration  until  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  n.  when  thousands  of 
young  men  too  malnourished  to  be  drafted 
came  under  the  stethoscopes  of  military 
service  physicians.  A  committee  on  nutrition 
for  national  defense  was  established.  Nutri- 
tional standards  were  worked  out.  and  for  a 
short  while  there  weis  a  fledgling  and  not  all 
that  successful  food  stamp  program.  In  1946. 
a  school  lunch  act  was  passed  as  a  measure 
of  national  security. 

Over  the  years,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment had  a  commodities  program  that  re- 
lied on  national  surpluses  and  county  bu- 
reaucrats to  pet  food  to  the  poor.  Sometimes 
It  worked,  and  sometimes  it  did  not.  Its  ef- 
fectiveness was  never  extensively  measured. 
But  all  tbe  while,  the  authority  to  do  some- 
thing about  hunger  and  malnutrition  In 
America  lay  on  the  books,  as  a  measure  of 
national  security,  and  It  was  this  authority 
that  President  Kennedy,  after  having  seen 
the  distended  bellies  of  West  Virginia  while 
campaigning  In  1960.  seized  to  set  up  tbe 
food  stamp  program  In   1961.  It  was  1967. 


however,  before  tbe  Issue  touched  a  national 
nerve.  ^  ^. 

That  was  when  the  Field  Foundation,  a 
nonprofit  research  organization  based  in 
New  York,  sent  the  first  team  of  pediatri- 
cians here.  The  doctors  examined  several 
thousand  children  across  the  South. 

"Wherever  we  went  and  wherever  we 
looked, "  they  reported  back  to  Congress,  "we 
saw  children  In  significant  numbers  who 
were  hungry  and  sick,  children  for  whom 
hunger  is  a  daily  fact  of  life,  and  sickness 
in  many  forms,  an  Inevitability.  The  children 
we  saw  were  more  than  Just  malnourished. 
They  were  hungry,  weak,  apathetic. 

rlNDINCS  ON    NOTRmON 

That  Congressional  testimony  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  Its  man- 
date was  to  determine  the  amount  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States.  In 
1968.  the  most  extensive  survey  this  country 
has  ever  conducted  on  nutrition  was  begun 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  About  47,000  people  were  examined. 
The  findings,  along  with  some  Independent 
surveys  of  the  time,  were  that  millions — 
some  estimates  went  as  high  as  35  million — 
of  Americans  suffered  from  serious  vitamin 
deficiencies. 

Some  researchers  read  the  data  and  de- 
termined that  as  many  as  10  million  Ameri- 
cans were  hungry,  and  others  said  the  esti- 
mate was  high.  The  only  thing  everyone 
agreed  upon  was  that  malnutrition  and  little 
or  no  Income  were  related.  Every  year  there- 
after substantially  more  funds  were  found 
to  feed  and  shore  up  the  Incomes  of  the 
poor,  and  country  and  western  singers  began 
warbling  about  people  on  welfare  driving 
Cadillacs. 

When  the  Field  Foundation  sent  its  second 
medical  team  here  for  a  survey  in  1977,  along 
with  teams  to  Appalachian  Kentucky,  the 
Bronx,  Mexican-American  ghettos  of  Texas, 
migrant  work  camps  in  Central  Florida  and 
coastal  South  Carolina,  the  overall  conclu- 
sion was  encouraging. 

"Our  first  and  overwhelming  impression  Is 
tnat  there  are  far  fewer  grossly  malnourished 
people  In  this  country  today  than  there  were 
10  years  ago,"  the  teams  reported.  "Malnu- 
trition has  become  a  subtler  problem.  In  the 
Mississippi  Delta,  in  the  coal  fields  of  Appa- 
lachla  and  in  coastal  South  Carolina,  where 
visitors  10  years  ago  could  quickly  see  large 
numbers  of  stunted,  apathetic  children  with 
swollen  stomachs  and  the  dull  eyes  and 
poorly  healing  wounds  characteristic  of  mal- 
nutrition, such  children  are  not  now  to  be 
seen  in  such  numbers.  Even  In  areas  which 
did  not  command  national  attention  ,10  years 
ago,  many  poor  people  now  have  food  and 
look  better  off." 

"In  fact,  the  facts  of  life  for  Americans 
living  In  poverty  remain  as  dark  or  darker 
than  they  were  10  years  ago.  But  In  the  area 
of  food  there  Is  a  difference.  The  food  stamp 
program,  the  nutritional  component  of  Head 
Start,  school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs, 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  women-lnfant- 
chlldren  feeding  programs,  have  made  tbe 
difference." 

"A  cRmcAL  imperative" 

In  1979.  the  foundation  said,  "While  only 
the  barest  subsistence  needs  are  being  met 
by  Federal  food  programs,  those  programs 
are  proving  a  critical  imperative  to  the  na- 
tion's health."  The  organization  also  la- 
mented that  "the  nation  continues  to  be 
plagued  with  a  lack  of  sophisticated  data 
about  its  nutritional  well-being."  According 
to  health  officials  in  Washington,  there  has 
not  been  another  Federal  survey  the  scope 
of  tbe  one  conducted  In  the  late  1960's  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  cost,  and  because 
there  has  not  been  enough  political  or  popu- 
lar pressure  to  Justify  mounting  another  one. 

Food  program  advocacy  groups  these  days 


monitor  two  continuing  studies,  one  by  the 
national  Center  for  Disease  Control  here  and 
the  other  by  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  in  Washington,  both  of  which  in 
the  last  decade  have  Indicated  continuing 
Improvement  in  nutrition  across  the  country. 
The  Atlanta  center  says  Its  studies  lately 
have  caused  more  concern  for  anemia  and 
obesity  than  for  hunger. 

MORE    pound    overweight 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1980,  the  period 
for  which  the  most  recent  statistics  are  avail- 
able, tbe  center  determined  that  of  58,000 
records  from  public  clinics  in  25  states,  14.8 
percent  of  people  of  all  ages  bad  symptoms 
of  anemia,  and  that  of  61,000  records  from 
the  same  sources,  3.4  percent  of  the  people 
were  significantly  underweight,  and  9.7  per- 
cent w^re  significantly  overweight.  Since  the 
records  come  from  public  clinics,  most  of  tbe 
patients  examined  tend  to  be  from  low-in- 
come families. 

The  surveys  by  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics,  which  do  not  dea)  specifi- 
cally with  the  poor,  have,  accordiiv;  to  Direc- 
tor Robert  Murphy,  "found  virtually  no  one 
with  classical  signs  of  starvation."  Results 
from  the  center's  1980  survey  will  not  be 
available  until  later  this  year,  but  he  said 
there  was  some  Indication  that  the  popula- 
tion was  becoming  more  anemic. 

Elsewhere,  Independent  researchers  report 
that  while  cases  of  starvation  are  isolated 
and  rare,  households  where  the  head  of  the 
family  is  poor  and  poorly  educated  are  where 
much  of  the  anemia.  ot}esity  and  vitamin  de- 
ficiency occur  in  the  United  States. 

AREAS    with    worst   DIETS 

Some  of  the  worst  diets  in  the  nation,  ac- 
cording to  researchers,  exist  in  the  American 
Indian  populations  of  the  South  and  the 
Southwest,  the  migrant  labor  camps  of  cen- 
tral Florida  and  rural  black  communities 
from  Texas  across  the  Southeast  to  the  At- 
lantic. 

Nonetheless,  in  interviews  here  and  else- 
where in  the  country,  social  workers  and  ad- 
vocates of  food  orograms  said  that  bad  diets 
were  better  than  none,  and  they  expressed 
bitterness  about  a  national  conservatism  that 
would  move  against  the  impoverished. 

Here  in  Atlanta,  the  executive  director  of 
the  Georgia  Coalition  Against  Hunger,  Sandra 
Robertson,  said.  "In  a  sorry  economy,  people 
need  to  blame  somebody,  and  what  this  Ad- 
ministration did  was  clearly  see  that  poor 
peoole  are  the  problem." 

In  Georgia,  Mrs.  Robertson  said,  25,000  re- 
cipients will  be  "knocked  off  food  stamps 
Immediately,"  and  30,000  recipients  of  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  will  come 
off  the  rolls  Oct.  1.  "Another  10.000  will  get 
drastically  reduced  benefits."  she  said. 

"Malnutrition  and  hunger  still  affect  a  lot 
of  people  and  a  lot  of  families."  Steve  Suitts, 
director  of  the  Southern  Regional  Council,  an 
organization  with  deep  roots  in  the  civil 
riebts  movement,  was  sayliv?  in  bis  Atlanta 
office  the  other  day.  "But  It  Just  doesn't  grip 
the  national  conscience  any  more." 


I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  21,  1981) 

U.S.  Seeks  Seed  Diversitt  as  Crop  Assurance 

(By  Ann  Crittenden ) 

Fort  Coilins,  Colo. — In  a  gray  building 
about  the  size  of  a  large  movie  theater  here 
on  the  Colorado  State  University  campus,  the 
Federal  Government  is  stocirpiling  several 
blllicn  seeds— samples  of  all  known  varieties 
of  the  world's  major  food  crops. 

In  this  Innocuous  and  unguarded  facility, 
subject  to  power  failures  and  so  crowded 
that  the  seeds  are  piled  on  the  floors  In 
brown  cardboard  cartons  and  sacks,  the  germ 
plasm  on  which  all  global  agriculture  is 
based  is  supposed  to  be  preserved  forever. 

Whether  plants  no  longer  growing  In  na- 
ture can  really  be  preserved  under  such  con- 


ditions Is  a  matter  of  controversy.  But  while 
specialists  debate  tbe  feaslbllUty  of  seed 
storage,  they  agree  without  reservation  that 
something  must  be  done  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  wild  and  no-longer-cultivated  food  plants. 

More  and  more  of  them  are  disappearing 
tbe  victims  of  encroaching  development  and 
land-clearing  for  a  few  high-yielding  "mir- 
acle" seeds. 

Indeed,  to  many  environmentalists,  the 
spreading  extinction  of  plants — accompanied 
by  the  increasing  genetic  uniformity  of  the 
crops  consumed  by  man — is  "tbe  moet  serious 
single  environmental  problem,"  as  Paul  and 
Anne  Ebrlich  put  It  In  their  new  book.  "Ex- 
tlctlon." 

Others,  like  Donald  N.  Duvlck,  director  of 
plant  breeding  for  Pioneer  Hl-Bred  Inter- 
national Inc.,  believe  the  problem  Is  less  se- 
rious than  It  was  10  years  ago,  when  there 
was  even  less  genetic  diversity  in  commercial 
com,  for  example.  But  even  Dr.  Duvick  wrote 
recently  that  be  was  dissatisfied  with  "tbe 
margin  of  safety"  in  agriculture  today. 

"We  must  do  everything  possible  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  popular  varieties  in 
each  crop  and  to  increase  the  useful  genetic 
diversity  among  those  varieties,"  Dr.  Du- 
vlck told  a  congress  of  botanists  in  Australia 
last  month. 

The  problem  is  that  modem  commercial 
agriculture  depends  upon  a  handful  of  plant 
varieties — wheat,  rice,  com  and  a  few  other 
grains.  Only  six  cultlvans,  or  plant  varie- 
ties, account  for  38  percent  of  wheat  acreage, 
43  percent  of  corn  acreage  and  42  percent 
of  soybean  acreage,  according  to  a  survey 
taken  last  year  by  Dr.  Duvlck.  (The  Agricul- 
ture Department  has  no  figures  on  crop  con- 
centration since  1969.  when  even  more  acre- 
age was  planted  In  the  same  few  varieties.) 

The  lack  of  genetic  diversity  within  these 
major  crops  means  that  one  pest  or  disease 
could  wipe  out  a  significant  proportion  of 
the  crop  overnight.  In  1970.  for  example. 
Southern  leaf  blight  destroyed  approximately 
20  percent  of  tbe  United  States  corn  crop. 
And  25  percent  of  bread  wheat  and  76  percent 
of  pasta  wheat  was  wiped  out  by  wheat  stem 
rust  in  1964. 

WIDE  "GENE  POOL"  NEEDED 

To  be  able  to  continue  developing  high- 
yielding  varieties  that  resist  ever-emerging 
diseases,  breeders  need  to  have  access  to  as 
wide  a  "gene  pool"  as  possible.  Therefore, 
preservation  of  the  wild  and  weedy  relatives 
of  the  basic  food  crops  is  essential  if  global 
food  production  Is  to  stay  ahead  of  demand. 

A  few  plant  scientists — notably  an  out- 
spoken botanist  from  the  University  of  WU- 
consin  named  Hugh  litis— want  to  "freeze 
the  genetic  landscape"  by  preserving  all  of 
the  indigenous  plants  in  the  subtropical 
regions  where  most  croos  originated,  from 
Mexico  to  Turkey  to  China. 

"Seeds  banks  may  help  plant  breeders  to- 
day." Dr.  litis  said  In  a  recent  telephone  in- 
terview, "but  preserve  varieties  over  1,000 
years?  Forget  It.  Tbe  only  thing  we  should 
do  now  Is  work  like  mad  to  help  the  countries 
with  the  richest  flora  to  set  aside  natural 
parks  that  cannot  be  touched." 

Dr.  litis  has  first-hand  experience  with 
how  ImporUnt  still-undiscovered  plants  can 
be  to  the  world  food  supply.  In  1962  he  spent 
a  month  In  the  Peruvian  Andes  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  collect  wild  potatoes  for  col- 
leagues at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

One  sunny  aftemoon,  as  he  was  eating  • 
lunch  of  tasty  yellow  boiled  potatoes  avo- 
cados, oranges  and  cheese,  he  "PoM^d  a 
scrubby  wild  tomato,  and  on  an  Impulse 
casually  collected  a  few  seeds  from  Its  green 
ami  wWte  berries  for  a  tomato  geneticist  in 
California.  

NEW  SPECIES  DISCOVERED 

Last  year  Dr.  litis  ran  Into  the  man  at  a 
co^rence  in  Vancouver.  British  Columbia 
and  Turned  not  only  that  the  Pl'^'^*  '["  » 
n^  species,  with  a  very  high  sugar  content 
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d^lclous  flavor,  but  also  that  It  could 
crossed  with  the  commercial  tomato, 
new  strain  is  widely  Incorporated 
American  tomato  crop,  the  proces- 
Indiistry  could  realize  as  much  as  (50 
n  additional  proQts  over  a  decade, 
estimates. 

recently,    the   Czech-born    scientist 
key  part  In  the  discovery  of  a  strain 
perennial  corn  (teoclnte)   In  the  state  of 
Mexico.   The  weedy   nondescript 
wtilch  can  be  crossed  with  cultivated 
already  proved  to  be  immune  to 
or  virus  diseases, 
estimate.  If  the  teoclnte  could  add 
percent  to  yields  through  Incorpora- 
tor disease  resistance.  It  would 
:be  value  of  the  American  com  crop 
million  to  $200  million  each  year, 
the  teoclnte  discovery  could  even 
(Reduction  of  perennial  corn,  which 
have  to  be  replanted  year  after 
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A{  ;rlculture  Department  Is  trying  to 
t  he  problem  of  crop  uniformity  by 
tlant  perm  plasm  here  at  the  Na- 

8e  ^d  Storage  Laboratory  and  at  several 
s;orage  facilities  around  the  country. 

RETRICERATION   URCAKDOWNS 
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ure  Department  officials'  own 
however,  the  three-level  Port  Col- 
ls already  full,  and  the  refrlgera- 
necessary   to   preserve   the 
liblUty   suffers   regular   breakdowns, 
iiondltlons   reportedly   exist   at   the 
need  storage  laboratories,  partly  be- 
he  system's  tight  budget. 

Government  spends  a  total  of 
million  a  year  on  germ  plasm  col- 
storage.  This  Is  less   (after  ad- 
for  Inflation)    than  was  spent  In 
officials  say  that  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration might  even  reduce  the  amount 
available  for  the  program, 
r^ort  earlier  this  year,  the  General 
g   Office,   a   Congressional   agency, 
that   the  lack  of  funds,   and   of 
competence  within  the  Agrlcul- 
Depfrtment.  In  effect  Increases  the  risk 
crop    failures    In    the    United 


(  hilly  seed  storage  rooms  here,  sacks 

ure  plied  on  the  floors,  overflowing 

abor^tory's  facilities.  According  to  Louis 

director,  only  about  half  of  the 

:  140.000   seed   accessions,   or  collec- 

t  he  laboratory  have  been  catalogued, 

liclUty  1,5  already  full. 

fa  lure   to   catalogue   means,   among 

things,   that   plant   breeders  who  are 

develop  resistance  In  a  given  spe- 

certaln  pest  or  disease  or  weather 

cannot  know  which  of  the  seeds 

nay  have  that  trait.  They  may  have 

;  'ears  growing  out  different  varleUes 

"  B  characteristic  they  need. 

room,  the  world  collection  of  gua- 

— left  over  from  the  World  War  n 

>rogram  that  sought  to  develop  a 

sourne  of  natural  rubber— Is  stored  In 

of  30  to  .50  Dound.-!.  The  seeds  have 

frown  out  since  that  time,  Indlcat- 

most  of  them  have  probably  lost 


vlat  lllty. 


Accordlfig  to  Mr.  Bass,  stored  seeds  must 

and  grown  out  to  produce  fresh 

n   about  five  years.  If  not.  they 

capacity  to  germinate.  Because  of 

I  of  funds,  the  laboratory  grows  out 

Infrequently  that  only  about  25  to 

"    of  the  seeds  In  some  collections 


seeds  are  not  always  grown 
regions  from  which  they  came 
to  the  agricultural  botanist  Gary 
an.  HoDl  blue  com.  which  has  the 
characteristic  of  growing  In  areas 
han  10  inches  of  rainfall  m  a  year 
)ut  m  Ames.  Iowa,  where  there  Is 
rain. 


LOSING  SPECIAL  QUALITIES 

Over  several  generations,  he  explained  in  a 
recent  telephone  Interview,  the  com  will 
adapt  to  the  wet  conditions,  and  Its  valuable 
special  qualities  will  be  lost. 

Seeds  may  also  undergo  mutation  during 
storage.  And  there  Is  evidence  that  natural 
selection  takes  place  during  storage  and  sub- 
sequent growing  out  of  seeds,  so  the  germ 
plasm  that  survives  the  process  Is  not  the 
same  as  the  material  that  was  collected. 

According  to  Eric  Roos.  a  plant  physiologist 
at  the  National  Seed  Storage  Laboratory, 
"Within  five  or  10  years  of  storage,  you  miy 
have  lost  half  of  the  genetic  material  you 
started  with." 

Mr.  Roos  and  other  scientists  hope  that 
seed  storage  in  liquid  nitrogen,  at  extremely 
low  temperatures,  would  be  more  effective. 
But  they  acknowledge  that  switching  to  such 
a  system  would  be  enormously  costly. 

"I  don't  think  the  roof  will  cave  In  on  us 
tomorrow,"  Anson  J.  Bertrand,  director  of 
the  Agriculture  Department's  Science  and 
Education  Administration,  said  in  a  recent 
teleohone  interview.  "But  we  can't  do  the 
work  that  must  be  done  if  we're  to  have  the 
germ  plasm  we'll  need  in  the  future." 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  25,  19811 

SoMAUs,  Enfeebled  by  Hunger,  Stili  Export 

Pood 

(By  Alan  Cowell) 

Berbera.  Somalia. — A  blunt,  gray  vessel 
docked  here  the  other  day,  Its  decks  cram- 
med with  empty  pens.  Soon,  trucks  began 
to  arrive  through  the  heat  haze  from  the 
parched  uplands  of  the  Horn  of  Africa,  laden 
with  sheep  and  goats.  The  animals  were 
loaded  into  the  pens,  and  the  vessel  sailed 
for  Saudi  Arabia,  where  the  livestock  will  be 
slaughtered  and  used  to  feed  Islam's  faith- 
ful on  their  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
known  as  the  Ha] J. 

Somalia  is  a  Moslem  nation,  so  when  Its 
believers  go  to  Mecca,  they  will  probably 
end  up  eating  Somali  meat.  At  home,  para- 
doxically, food  Is  a  more  complex  Issue,  for 
Somalia  falls  into  a  category  of  African  and 
third  world  nations  that  export  food  to  nour- 
ish other  markets,  but  cannot  provide 
enough  for  themselves. 

Livestock  exports  earn  over  80  percent  of 
Somalia's  foreign  exchange,  and  as  long  ago 
as  the  late  19th  century  its  vast  herds  were 
used  to  feed  forel.^ners. 

The  British  created  a  colonial  protectorate 
In  these  northern  uplands,  to  guarantee  a 
supply  of  mutton  for  their  troops  across  the 
Gulf  of  Aden  in  what  is  now  Southern  Ye- 
men. According  to  the  latest  statistics,  So- 
malia boasts  5.2  million  camels,  3.7  million 
cattle.  9.4  million  sheep  and  15.2  million 
goats.  That  is  about  10  animals  each  for  the 
three  out  of  four  people  in  this  country 
who  are  not  refugees. 

HALF    OF    nation's    FOOD    IMPORTED 

Yet,  drought,  war  and  seemingly  high- 
handed Marxist  policies  have  contributed  to 
a  slide  away  from  food  self-sufficiency,  a  de- 
cline that  now  seems  likely  to  transform  a 
Western  emergency  operation  for  the  ref- 
ugees of  the  Ogaden  war  with  Ethiopia  into 
a  long-term,  open-ended  commitment. 

Somalia,  at  present,  Imports  half  the  food 
consumed  within  Its  borders,  much  of  It  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  aid  for  those  who  fled 
the  border  conflict  in  1977  and  1978.  United 
States  assistance  last  year  totaled  $90  mil- 
lion, two-thirds  of  it  for  the  refugees  who 
live  In  35  camps  dotted  around  the  country. 
Somalia  Is  considered  the  world's  eighth 
poorest  nation,  with  per  capita  Income  esti- 
mated at  less  than  SlOO  a  year. 

These  parlous  conditions  are  said  by  West- 
ern economists  and  Somali  officials  to  be 
the  result  of  a  series  of  calamities  in  the 
1970's.  These  eroded  a  traditional  style  of 
life   in   which    the   nomadic   herdsmen   and 


subsistence  farmera.  who  make  up  80  percent 
of  tjouiuliu's  potjulatlon,  lived  on  a  diet  com- 
posed variously  of  camel  and  goat  milk,  the 
meat  of  slaughtered  animals,  com  and  sorg- 
hum. 

In  1974  and  1975,  a  drought  wiped  out  the 
herds  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mlMlon  no- 
mads. Skilled  workers  left  the  country  for 
the  high-wage  oil  nations  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Iranian-Iraqi  war  that  broke  out 
last  year  cut  off  Somalia's  suoplies  of  cheap 
Iraqi  petroleum.  Most  damaging  of  all,  the 
Ogaden  war  sent  more  than  a  million  peo- 
ple fleeing  into  Somalia,  increasing  the  pop- 
ulation by  a  third  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  and  overtaxing  frail  resources. 

POPULATION  GROWING  RAPIDLY 

According  to  World  Bank  estimates,  little 
Improvement  is  in  prospect  without  a  large 
development  effort.  The  population  is  grow- 
ing at  an  annual  rate  of  2.6  percent,  the 
herds  are  overgrazing  the  ranges  and  a  lack 
of  reliable  water  supplies  means  that  only 
8  percent  of  the  potentially  arable  land  can 
be  cultivated.  At  the  same  time,  food  pro- 
duction is  falling. 

The  corn  crop  last  year  was  down  10,000 
tons  from  1970'8  yield  of  122,000  tons.  The 
banana  crop  in  1979  was  half  the  103,300 
tons  recorded  In  1978. 

Western  experts  attribute  the  dramatic  fall 
in  food  production  to  the  policies  of  "wealth- 
sharing  based  on  knowledge" — the  Somali 
version  of  "sclentlflc  socialism" — that  grew 
from  the  1969  coup  in  which  President  Mo- 
hammed Slad  Barre  came  to  power.  Strict 
state  control  of  the  economy  led  to  low 
farm  prices,  while  price  controls  in  the  city 
adversely  affected  the  countryside's  terms  of 
trade  with  urban  centers.  A  recent  unpub- 
lished study  from  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  says  this  created  "a  disincen- 
tive for  farmers  to  produce." 

The  report  also  says  that  the  Government 
does  not  seem  "prepared  to  make  the  major 
changes  that  are  necessary  to  revitalize  the 
rural  sector,"  despite  some  loosening  of  its 
grip  on  the  economy. 

NO  FUNDS  to  improve  FARMING 

"It  Is  a  vicious  circle,"  a  Somali  economist 
said.  "Somalia  does  not  produce  enough  food 
to  feed  Itself,  so  it  has  to  Import  food.  Add 
the  oil  bill  to  the  food  bill  and  there  isn't 
enough  left  over  to  Improve  agriculture.  So 
less  food  is  grown,  and  more  is  Imported,  and 
so  on."  Last  year,  the  economist  said,  the 
oil  bill  alone  was  more  than  total  export 
earnings. 

Yet,  there  Is  another  side  to  the  story  that 
reflects  the  kind  of  dealings,  outside  the 
formal  economy,  by  which  many  people  In 
Africa  these  days  circumvent  economic  dep- 
rivation. Farmers  sell  their  produce  on  the 
black  market,  not  through  the  official  chan- 
nels, and  whatever  the  statistics  say  about 
personal  wealth  in  Somalia,  many  Somalls 
count  their  capital  In  terms  of  the  livestock 
they  own.  Even  city-dwellers  often  have  an 
Investment  In  a  distant  herd,  tended  by  no- 
mads. According  to  students  of  Somali  so- 
ciety, a  camel  still  ranks  as  the  most  prized 
asset. 

The  World  Bank  and  other  analysts  esti- 
mate that  over  the  next  20  years,  up  to  a 
million  nomads  will  have  to  be  persuaded  to 
abandon  their  traditional  livestock-raising 
and  up  to  3,000  square  miles  of  virgin  land 
will  have  to  be  opened  up  to  small-scale 
farming  if  Somalia  Is  to  cope  with  its  popu- 
lation growth. 

"A  MASSIVE  PROGRAM" 

"This  Is  a  massive  program  by  any  stand- 
ard," says  a  recent  United  States  assessment, 
"and  it  does  not  Involve  a  single  refugee." 

The  huge  international  relief  operation  In 
Somalia  costs  about  $150  million  a  year  and, 
contrary  to  government  policy,  the  camps 
are  slowly  turning   Into  permanent   settle- 
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ments  that  further  tax  Somalia's  resources. 
"A  situation  needs  to  be  anticipated  whereby 
a  large  number  of  refugees  will  have  to  be 
settled  within  Somalia,"  a  Western  expert 

As  with  Somalia's  own  economy,  another 
analyst  said,  this  implies  a  need  lor  assist- 
ance long  after  the  Immediate  refugee  crisis 
Is  settled. 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  28,  1981) 

REAGAN    WALKPNO    A   TIGHTROPE   ON    FARM 

Policy 
(By  Seth  S.  King) 

Washington.— In  its  basic  outline.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  farm  and  food  policy  is  quite 
simple:  Do  what  most  of  your  predecessors 
have  done,  only  less,  whenever  possible. 

The  avowed  objective  of  this  policy  is  to 
help  American  farmers  make  as  much  money 
as  they  can  In  the  market  place.  This,  in 
turn,  is  supposed  to  Insure  manageable  sup- 
plies of  food  for  the  United  States  and  for 
anyone  else  with  the  cash  to  buy  it.  And  this, 
in  sum.  is  supposed  to  win  poUUcal  support 
throughout  the  nation  and  diplomatic  suc- 
cesses throughout  the  world. 

The  President  had  hoped  these  objectives 
could  be  attained  by  removing  the  Govern- 
ment from  a  sector  of  the  economy  where  it 
has  played  a  major  role  for  decades. 

THE   UNWANTED  RELIEF 

Throughout  his  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency, Mr.  Reagan  promised  farmers  he 
would  get  the  Government  off  their  backs 
and  keep  It  off.  But  he  has  discovered,  to 
his  sorrow,  that  the  farmers,  or  at  least  the 
farm  state  members  of  Congress  and  the 
commodity  lobbies  that  contribute  so  gener- 
ously to  their  campaigns,  do  not  want  this 
at  all. 

In  a  sense,  the  President  Is  like  a  man 
caught  with  one  foot  on  a  slippery  rock  and 
the  other  on  a  crumbling  riverbank  If  he 
succeeds  In  holding  down  the  levels  of  farm 
price  support  loans  and  subsidies  contained 
In  the  farm  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
scheduled  to  be  taken  up  by  the  House  early 
next  month,  he  will  alienate  some  of  his 
strongest  political  supporters. 

But  If  he  loses  In  his  now-temporized 
flght  to  hold  down  Federal  aid  to  farmers, 
he  will  be  faced  with  Increased  Government 
expenditures  that  could  add  $1.5  billion  to 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1982.  which 
begins  Thursday.  It  Is  Mr.  Reagan's  conten- 
tion that  the  larger  budget  deficit  resulting 
from  such  spending  will  make  it  even  more 
unlikely  that  high  Interest  rates,  the  single 
biggest  complaint  of  farmers,  will  come 
down. 

MODIFIED   STAND   FOR    VOTES 

In  return  for  votes  of  farm  state  Democrats 
on  his  budget  and  tax  plans,  Mr.  Reagan  has 
already  backed  away  from  portions  of  the 
new  farm  program  he  had  said  he  wanted. 

But  while  this  has  antagonized  consumer 
advocates,  the  President's  efforts  to  slash 
dairy  price  supports  and  restrain  grain  sub- 
sidies and  loans  has  angered  many  farmers 
who  were  previously  faithful  supporters. 
This  anger  has  added  to  the  dismay  among 
farmers  that  began  when  the  President  de- 
layed for  three  months  on  his  promise  to 
lift  the  curtailment  of  grain  sales  ,to  the 
Soviet  Union,  heightening  farmers'  fears  that 
the  Russians  had  found  other  sources  for 
their  grain  Imports. 

Such  fears  have  been  realized  as  American 
grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  roughly 
a  third  of  their  level  before  the  curtailment. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  found  new  places  to 
buy  grain;  for  examole.  it  has  purchased 
corn  from  suoh  countries  as  Argentina  and 
Brazil. 

Critics  of  the  Administration's  farm  policy 
complain  that  It  has  shown  a  lack  of  plan- 
ning as  well  as  a  lack  of  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  Congressmen  In  protecting  their 
state's  commodities. 


Ellen  Haas,  director  of  consumer  division 
of  the  Community  Nutrition  Institute,  a 
consumer  advocacy  group,  contends  the 
President  has  failed  the  nations  consumers 
on  two  fronts.  On  one  front,  she  says,  he  has 
cut  food  stamp  allotmente.  lowered  nutri- 
tional standards  in  the  school  lunch  program 
and  cut  the  program  Itself,  then  eliminated 
the  Agriculture  Department's  nutritional  ad- 
vice programs.  On  the  other  front,  she  says, 
he  has  made  political  deals  that  prevented 
changes  in  the  farm  laws  that  could  have 
held  down  retail  food  costs. 

"The  Administration  has  lacked  a  com- 
prehensive approach,"  she  said  recently,  "The 
Reagan  people  talked  big  about  cutting  Gov- 
ernment farm  costs,  which  could  help  hold 
down  consumer  food  costs.  But  they  showed 
a  lack  of  concern  for  consumers,  especially 
lower-income  consumers,  when  they  caved  In 
on  sugar  and  jjeanut  supports." 

In  Its  basic  structure  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's farm  policy  is  similar  to  the  Carter 
Administration's.  And  the  nation's  agricul- 
ture climate  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  one 
Mr.  Carter  faced  four  years  ago  when  the 
current  farm  bill  was  passed.  Then,  record 
grain  surpluses  held  out  the  hope  of  a  slow- 
down in  food  price  inflation  but  caused  a 
painful  loss  In  farm  Income. 

Like  Its  predecessor,  the  Administration 
has  continued  to  provide  Increasingly  larger 
amounts  of  money  for  agricultural  research 
And  It  is  planning  a  new  soil  conservation 
campaign,  albeit  with  a  format  placing  more 
responsibility  on  the  states  to  help  pay  for  it 
and  enforce  It. 

A    REVERSAL    IN    DIRECTION 

But  the  fiery  consumer  advocates  are  gone 
from  the  Agriculture  Department's  consumer 
affairs  division.  And  instead  of  the  battles 
they  waged  for  stricter,  more  complex  food 
inspection  and  labeling  rules,  the  Reagan 
group  is  revising  and  streamlining  many  of 
these  rules,  which  the  agricultural  Industry 
detests. 

Economically,  Mr.  Reagan  is  facing  the 
same  dual  farm  problems  that  have  troubled 
all  Presidents  beginning  with  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt:  how  to  handle  grain  surpluses, 
which  diminish  farmers'  prices  while  keep- 
ing the  Congressional  farm  bloc  from  break- 
ing open  the  Treasury  to  bail  out  their  con- 
stituents. 

His  difficulties  in  solving  such  problems 
were  compounded  this  month  by  another 
record  wheat  crop  and  the  prospect  of  a 
record  com  crop.  Grain  prices,  which  were 
comfortably  high  last  winter  when  Mr. 
Reagan  was  Inaugurated,  have  been  declin- 
ing since  midsummer.  Just  at  the  time  farm- 
ers have  to  make  their  first  payment  on 
machinery  and  operating  loans  they  took  out 
at  18  percent  interest. 

The  1977  farm  law  expires  Wednesday,  and 
John  R.  Block,  the  Illinois  hog  and  corn 
farmer  who  is  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Is 
seeking  another  four-year  farm  bill  that  will 
continue  the  price  support  loan  and  grain 
reserve  programs  for  most  commodities  In 
their  current  forms,  but  at  cost  levels  within 
the  Administration's  budget  goals. 

"A    SIMPLE,     BASIC    AIM" 

Mr.  Block  recently  summarized  the  Presi- 
dent's farm  philosophy  in  this  way:  "It  has 
a  simple,  basic  aim  and  that  is  profitability 
for  the  agriculture  community." 

He  said  he  and  the  President  believed  that 
a  "healthy,  profitable,  high-producing  agri- 
culture was  the  greatest  contribution  the 
Administration  could  make  to  American  con- 
sumers and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"The  means  toward  that  end,"  Mr.  Block 
declared,  "are  expanding  markets  for  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  the  opportunity  for  those 
living  on  the  land  to  make  more  decisions 
without  Interference  from  the  Government" 

But  circumstances  are  forcing  Mr.  Reagan 
to  rise  above  these  principles,  at  least  the 
noninterference  segment. 


Last  summer,  in  return  for  the  votes  of 
Southern  Democrats  on  his  budget  and  tax 
bills,  Mr.  Reagan  agreed  lo  drop  his  opposi- 
tion to  a  sugar  support  loan  program  that 
would  get  the  Go.'ernment  beck  into  the 
costly  business  of  holding  up  sugar  prices  by 
eventually  buying  and  storing  sugar  Ameri- 
can producers  cannot  sell  at  the  support 
prices. 

PEANUT    SUPPORTS    UKTOUCHED 

He  also  agreed  to  leave  the  restrictive 
peanut  price  support  program  alone  instead 
of  opening  the  industry  lo  free,  competitive 
production  that  might  have  Increased  the 
supply.  Even  without  the  President's  support, 
free-enterprise  Senators  did  manage  to  end 
acreage  allotments,  one  element  of  these  re- 
strictions. But  marketing  quotas  for  peanuts 
win  remain  In  the  new  farm  law  unless  the 
consumer  advocates  In  the  House  can  remove 
them. 

To  placate  powerful  Republican  Congress- 
men from  the  Middle  West.  Mr.  Reagan  also 
abandoned  his  earlier  efforts  to  end  subsidy 
payments  to  grain  and  cotton  farmers  on 
next  year's  crops,  a  retreat  that  could  cost 
the  taxpayers  $500  million  to  $1  billion  in 
the  fiscal  year  1983. 

Moreover,  after  Insisting  all  summer  that 
the  Administration  would  not  try  to  check 
the  expanding  grain  surpluses  by  restricting 
the  size  of  next  year's  wheat  and  corn  plant- 
ings. Mr.  Block  reversed  himself  and  said  he 
would  require  a  15  percent  reduction  In 
wheat  acreage  in  return  for  Government 
farm  aid. 

He  Is  expected  to  Invoke  a  similar  reduc- 
tion later  this  fall  on  1982  corn  acreage, 
something  the  major  farm  organizations  axt 
urging  him  to  do.  These  limitation  should 
reduce  the  size  of  next  year's  gra.n  produc- 
tion. But  if  there  is  another  drought  next 
summer,  yields  would  be  reduced  even  fur- 
ther, prices  would  rise  again  and  America's 
livestock  producers,  as  well  as  foreigners  who 
buy  such  grains  here,  would  have  to  pay  a 
lot  more  for  wheat  and  com. 

ACTION  ON  DAIRY  PRICES 

M;'.  Reagan's  other  efforts  to  prevent  farm 
commodity  surpluses  from  getting  further 
out  of  hand  have  yielded  no  other  cheers 
from  tho  farmers. 

To  Washington's  bemusement.  the  Presi- 
dent stared  down  the  powerful  dairy  lobby- 
ists, previously  among  his  more  ardent  sup- 
porters, and  persuaded  the  Senate  to  reduce 
the  dairy  price  support  levels  and  eliminate 
Inflationary  annual  adjustments.  The  Senate 
also  gave  in  and  agreed  to  set  lower  loan 
rites  on  wheat  and  corn.  Both  of  these  ac- 
tions could  Influence  farmers  to  reduce  their 
dairy  herds  and,  where  possible,  shift  more 
of  their  land  to  other  grain  crops. 

Farmers  are  saying  this  may  sound  all 
right  to  the  economlrts.  but.  faced  with 
heavy  debt  loads  at  high  interest  rates,  they 
may  not  be  able  to  afford  to  reduce  their 
production  at  all  next  year. 

Max  Naylor.  a  prominent  grain  farmer  near 
Jefferson,  Iowa,  said  he  doubted  that  any- 
thing would  reduce  the  grain  surpluses  very 
much  except  a  return  to  large  export  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

DOUBT  AMONG  GRAIN  FARMERS 

"But  it  looks  to  us  like  Haig,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Is  really  in  control  of  agriculture 
as  far  as  dealing  with  the  Russians  Is  con- 
cerned," he  said,  "and  we  don't  believe  the 
Reagan  people  are  pushing  hard  enough  to 
sell  them  more." 

According  to  Mr.  Naylor,  American  farmers 
certainly  had  been  enthusiastic  about  Mr. 
Reagan,  particularly  In  his  promises  to  cur- 
tall  Inflation  and  balance  the  Federal  budget. 

"Most  farmers  like  the  President  and  want 
him  to  succeed."  he  said.  "But  the  medicine 
we're  having  to  take  on  these  interest  rates 
Is  worse  than  the  cure.  I'm  beginning  to  hear 
the  rumbling  of  discontent  around  here. 
They  had  better  raise  those  grain  loan  ratea 
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■LOCK'S     'DIPLOMATIC  TOOL 

the  recurring  differences  with  the 

Debartment    that    Mr.    Naylor    com- 

$,  this  hustling  ha?  continued  to 

Soviet   Onion.   China  and   any 

Co^imunlst  country  with  cash  In  Its 

a  desire  to  improve  diets, 

cofatinue  to  believe  that  food  can  be 

diplomatic   tool."   Mr.   Block   aald. 

effective  only  If  the  United  States 

supplier  that  will  not  stop  trade 

cojitrol  domestic  prices." 

an  Administration  is  continuing 

for   Peace   program    (Public   Law 

which  the  Government  guaran- 

to  developing  countries  for  grain 

and  sells  surplus  farm  commodl- 

uced  prices  to  charitable  organlza- 

dlstrlbutlon  abroad. 

pre  gram  was  a  handy  diplomatic  tool 

F  eagan  last  summer  when  he  used 

of  It  as  an  emergency  loan  to 

after  a  Soviet  threat  to  Invade  that 
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A  SENSE  OF  DEJA  VU 


480  program  is  one  part  of  our 

to  play  a  major  leadership  role  In 

idequate  food  supplies  for  the  rest 

Mr.  Block  said.  "In  addition, 

r  held  grain  reserve  and  our  stra- 

reserve.  held  by  the  Government 

relief,  provide  food  security  for 
the  world." 

beginning  of  his  term  as  Secretary 
ture.  Mr.  Block  said  that  the  Ad- 
had    no    philosophical    dlffer- 

Bob  Bergland.   his  predecessor. 

Mr.  Bergland's  emphasis  on  con- 


for  observers  of  Mr.  Reagan's  deal- 

1  he  farm  and  food  problem,  there  Is 

nse  of  deja  vu  these  days.  Presl- 

an.  four  years  later,  has  virtually 

farm  program  as  Mr.  Carter's  and 

lame  problems:  falling  farm  prices. 

uctlon  costs  and  a  restless  blpar- 

bloc    In    Con<?ress    demanding 

for  the  farmers  than  the  Admlnls- 

to  provide. 


he  New  York  Times.  Oct.  5.  19811 
Ht7NGEK   Statistics   QUEsnoifEO 


(By  Ann  Crittenden) 
first   World    Food    Day   nears.    on 
I  he  sponsoring  aeency,  the  United 
Ifoort  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
statistics    purporting    to 
dimensions  of  the  world  hunger 


at  least  420  million  people  do  not 
to  eat."  the  agency's  literature 


Inereasfnely.  howcer  the  unauallfled  as- 
such  statistics  Is  being  challenged, 
vocal  minority  of  critics  maintain 
world   hunger  problem   has  been 


exaggerated. 

PROBLEM    or   tragic    SCOPE 

And  mi  ist  academic  experts  In  the  fields 
Of  food,  nutrition  and  demography,  while 
convinced  that  world  huncer  Is  a  real  prob- 
lem of  tr  itrlc  .scope,  nonetheless  agree  that 
behind  co  ifldent  statements  about  the  num- 
ber of  thi '  underfed  there  Is  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  and  uncertainty. 

As  Pro: .  Thomas  T.  Poleman  of  Cornell 
Unlverslt;  put  It  In  a  recent  interview:  "We 
simply  dc  a't  have  sufficient  evidence  to  esti- 
mate the  ntimbers  of  hungry  people.  There 
Is  no  ba  ils  for  coming  up  with  concrete 
estimates 


According  to  Professor  Poleman,  there  are 
"three  great  unknowns"  In  trying  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  hunger.  These  are  the  actual 
availability  of  food,  the  e;:act  amount  of 
food  people  need  for  nourishment  and  how 
access  to  food  varies  among  different  income 
groups  within  a  country. 

Because  of  these  uncertainties,  predictions 
of  future  global  famines,  or  of  the  numbers 
of  starvation  deaths  that  will  occur  by  the 
year  2000.  are  widely  viewed  as  meaningless. 
Even  the  figures  on  existing  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition vary  wildly. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  Commentary  magazine, 
for  example.  Nick  Eberstadt  of  the  Harvard 
Center  for  Population  Studies  guessed  that 
at  most  about  100  million  people— or  less 
than  one-quarter  the  number  estimated  by 
the  P.A.O.— were  "desperately  hungry."  This 
Is  "a  lower  fraction.  In  all  likelihood,  than 
for  any  previous  generation  In  man's  re- 
corded history,"  Mr.  Eberstadt  wrote. 

The  Incidence  of  hunger.  Mr.  Eberstadt 
argues,  has  been  "hyped"  by  "well-paid  and 
well-meaning  functionaries  who  are  meant 
to  attend  to  world  poverty  "  and  by  a  press 
eager  to  dramatize  the  Issue. 

As  another  example  of  the  wide  range  in 
estimates,  the  number  of  children  under  the 
age  of  5  who  die  every  year  from  starvation 
have  been  placed  anywhere  from  around  15 
million  to  well  over  30  million. 

In  1979,  Robert  S.  McNamara,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  told  the  World 
Bank's  board  of  governors  that  "the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund  estimates  that  more 
than  30  million  children  under  the  age  of 
5  died  of  starvation  Just  last  year." 

But  a  recent  analysis  by  Davidson  R. 
Gwatkln.  a  demographer  with  the  Overseas 
Development  Council,  concludes  that  the 
average  number  of  child  deaths  from  all 
causes  was  probably  around  15  million  a 
year  In  the  late  1970'8  and  that  any  number 
higher  than  18  million  would  have  to  be 
suspect. 

revision  in  methodoloct 

Even  greater  discrepancies  surround  the 
estimates  of  the  numbers  of  malnourished. 
The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization's 
estimate  of  roughly  half  a  billion  people 
suffering  from  acute  malnutrition  In  the 
developing  countries — excluding  China — 
was  made  In  1974.  Just  before  the  World 
Food  Conference  In  that  year,  a  revision  In 
methodology  lifted  the  F.A.O.  estimate  of 
the  seriously  malnourished  from  300  million 
to  434  million — or  exactly  25  percent  of  the 
developing  world. 

In  1976.  a  book  published  by  two  World 
Bank  economists  surpassed  the  P.A.O.  with 
an  estimate  that  more  than  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  developing  countries,  or  840 
million  people,  were  seriously  malnourished 
in  the  mld-1960'8. 

Professor  Poleman.  who  has  done  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  difficulties  In  quantifying  the 
nutrition  situation  In  developing  countries 
for  the  Agriculture  Department,  agrees  that 
100  million  Is  a  better  figure  than  the 
P.A.O. 's  half  a  billion.  In  his  view,  food 
production  In  developing  countries  tends  to 
be  understated  because  taxation  Is  often 
based  on  production,  and  because  so  much 
backyard  production  Is  locally  consumed  and 
never  counted. 

A  number  of  nutritionists  have  also  noted 
that  food  needs  vary  from  person  to  person 
by  as  much  as  50  percent.  Individual  caloric 
requirements  established  by  the  P.A.O.  and 
the  World  Health  Organization  are  based  on 
the  needs  of  Americans  and  Europeans  and 
are  exaggerated  for  Individuals  In  the  tropics. 
perhaps  by  as  much  as  one-third,  according 
to  some  nutritionists. 

STtn>Y  OFFERS   42   PERCENT  FIGURE 

Mr.  Eberstadt  cited  a  recent  study  by 
the  United  States  Agency  for  International 
DevMopment  Indicating  that,  by  American 
height  and  weight  references.  42  percent  of 


the  children  In  Sri  Lanka  were  undemour" 
Ished.  Another  report,  by  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization,  concluded  that  more 
than  49  percent  of  the  populations  of 
Barbados.  Costa  Rica,  Guyana,  Jamaica  and 
Panama  suffered  from  some  degree  of 
malnutrition. 

The  life  expectancy  In  all  of  these  coun- 
tries, however.  Is  around  70  years,  casting 
some  doubt  on  the  existence  of  such  per- 
vasive hunger. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  authorities  insist 
that  much  hunger,  especially  In  remote  rural 
areas.  Is  Inadequately  reported.  Larry  MInear 
of  the  Interrellglous  TUsk  Force  on  United 
States  Pood  Policy  to'i  an  Interviewer  re- 
cently tha*;  "malnutrition  Is  under.?ta*ed  be- 
cause thsrs  are  a  lot  of  p!ople  who  don't 
s^'DW  up  In  the  planning  nets,  either  because 
thi  censuses  are  bad  or  because  they  are 
not  In  the  market  economy,  and  their  in- 
ability to  purchase  food  Isn't  measured." 

Similarly.  Maurice  J.  Williams,  executive 
director  of  the  World  Food  Council,  a  United 
Nations  policy  group,  said:  "I  believe  the 
half  a  billion  number.  In  London,  at  the 
height  of  emnlre.  you  had  a  snbmerped  20 
percent  of  the  population  that  lived  on 
bread  and  tea.  You  have  that  today  In  many 
rapidly  developing  countries,  and  those 
countries  don't  want  to  admit  their  exist- 
ence." 

Spveral  hunger  exnerts  said  In  Interviews 
that  they  were  familiar  with  the  efforts  of 
some  developing  countries,  such  as  Brazil, 
to  suppress  Information  on  highly  unequal 
Income  distribution.  Implying  the  existence 
of  malnutrition  among  the  poorest  segments 
of  their  populations. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  Incidence  of 
hunn^er  hss  been  overstated  argue  that  the 
problem  be'-omes  more  manageable  if  It  Is 
more  care'ully  defined.  Bv  Professor  Pole- 
man's  calculations,  food  aid  of  only  three 
million  tons  of  grain  a  year,  if  It  could  be 
channeled  to  the  truly  needy,  would  enable 
ICO  mlillo"  malnourished  people  to  have  an 
adequate  diet. 

112    MILLION    TONS   OF   EXPORTS 

The  three  million  tons  comnares  with 
total  United  States  food  exoorts  of  112  mil- 
lion tons  last  year,  and  food  aid  of  almost 
six  million  tons  of  grain.  The  P.A.O. .  since 
1974.  has  cal'ed  for  food  aid  of  10  million 
tons  a  year,  although  the  donor  nations  have 
never  reached   that  level. 

Walter  Falcon,  the  head  of  the  Pood  Re- 
search ■'nstltute  at  Stanford  University,  be- 
lieves, however,  that  the  debate  over  how 
manv  underfed  there  are  does  not  affect 
public  DOllcy  verv  much. 

"It  might  focus  more  attention  on  Africa, 
where  the  most  serious  hunger  e-'lsts.  rather 
than  on  Southeast  Asia,  where  the  numbers 
are."  Mr.  Falcon  said  In  a  telephone  Inter- 
view. "But  If  only  100  million  Individuals 
are  clinically  malnourished,  there  nre  prob- 
ably another  200  million  to  400  million  that 
go  hungry  part  of  the  time  If  they're  not 
In  the  hospital,  they're  not  doing  too  well." 

"A  lot  of  the  argument  Is  what  do  you 
do  about  those  neonle  who  are  sfmnlv  inade- 
quately fed."  Mr.  Falcon  added.  "That  Is  one 
of  the  toughest  questions. "# 


FAMILY   NEWSPAPFRS   BEING   DE- 
STROYED BY  ESTATE  TAXES 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Sub- 
committee of  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
have  heard  extensive  testimony  from  a 
wide  range  of  our  society  in  support  of 
efforts  to  reneal  the  "death  tax"  which  is 
such  a  burden  on  family  farmers  and 
small  businessmen. 

The  President  Is  on  record  favoring  re- 
peal of  this  tax  and  the  Congress  has 
taken  a  wise  first  step  in  substantially 


reducing  estate  and  gift  taxes  with  the 
enactment  of  President  Reagan's  tax  bill. 
An  Interesting  article  appeared  in  the 
August  19  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  which  graphically  detaUs  just 
one  more  compelling  reason  to  remove 
the  "death  tax." 

Many  of  us  used  to  be  familiar  with 
hometown  locally  owned  family  news- 
papers which  accurately  reflected  life  in 
our  communities.  But  the  Impact  of  mas- 
sive estate  taxes  has  taken  its  toll  on  this 
fading  institution,  the  local  family  news- 
paper. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  highlights  the 
case  of  a  North  Carolina  newspaper,  the 
Salisbury  Post.  Many  other  local  news- 
papers have  already  been  taken  over  by 
major  national  newspaper  chains. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  tragic  to 
have  this  trend  continue.  The  ultimate 
repeal  of  the  "death  tax"  would  help 
family -operated  local  papers  fend  off  the 
growing  appetite  of  the  national  chains. 
Our  communities  deserve  media  outlets 
which  are  sensitive  to  local  interest  and 
attitudes. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  study  it  closely. 

The  article  follows: 
Eludino    chains:     North    Carolina    Paper 
Strives  To  Ward  Off  Bids  by  Press  Em- 
pires 

(By  Daniel  Machalaba) 
Salisbvrt.    N.C. — For    a     newspaperman 
known  only  In  his  hometown.  James  Hurley 
III  gets  a  let  of  national  attention. 

Mr.  Hurley  Is  the  publisher  of  the  Salis- 
bury Post,  a  prosperous  dally  newspaper  with 
24.700  circulation  In  this  farming  and  tex- 
tiles region.  Like  many  owners  of  the  remain- 
ing 600  dally  Independent  newspapers  In  the 
U.S..  Mr.  Hurley  Is  besieged  by  major  news- 
paper chains  brandishing  attractive  sales  of- 
fers and  proselytizing  about  the  benefits  of 
chain  management. 

So  far.  the  soft-spoken.  50-year-old  pub- 
lisher has  resisted  entreaties  to  sell  the  af- 
ternoon paper,  which  has  belonged  to  the 
Hurley  family  since  1912.  But  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  having  to  pay  huge  estate  taxes 
and  hard-pressed  to  find  heirs  willing  or  able 
to  run  It.  Mr.  Hurley  acknowledges  that  the 
family  might  one  day  be  forced  to  relinquish 
control  of  this  town's  most  cherished  Insti- 
tution. 

"I'm  not  so  cocky  that  I'd  say  I'd  never 
sell  or  merge,"  says  Mr.  Hurley,  an  easygoing 
North  Carolina  native.  "But  we  have  a  good 
business,  we  enjoy  producing  the  paper  and 
wb  don't  want  to  sell." 

Big  city  afternoon  papers  like  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin  and  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner  face  a  different  and  far  more  per- 
plexing problem  than  the  small -town  Salis- 
bury Post;  surviving  the  onslaught  of  televi- 
sion and  the  exodus  of  city  dwellers  to  the 
suburbs.  These  are  among  the  problem.s  that 
led  to  the  recent  decl'^lons  to  shut  down  the 
Washington  Star  and  the  New  York  DaUy 
News'  Tonight  edition.  The  Salisbury  Post, 
on  the  other  hand,  merely  wants  to  hold  on 
to  a  good  thing:  a  monopoly  newspaper  In  a 
growing  market. 

But  if  Mr.  Hurley  manages  to  ke^p  the 
Salisbury  Post  Independent,  he  will  be  buck- 
ing a  strong  trend  In  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. Chains  now  control  65  percent  of  the 
1.745  dally  newspapers  in  the  country,  up 
from  31  percent  20  years  ago.  Within  a  50- 
mlle  radius  of  here,  at  least  eight  dallies 
have  been  gobbled  uo  by  such  chains  ar;  Free- 
dom Newspapers.  Landmark  Communica- 
tions. Knlght-Rldder  Newspapers  and  New 
York  Times  Co.  Some  of  these  same  chains 
have  also  actively  courted  the  Post,  much  to 


the  chagrin  of  the  local  townspeople,  who 
have  come  to  consider  It  their  own. 

"People  here  have  the  feeimg  -we  own 
thl-  papjr, "  says  Paul  L.  Bernhardt,  th-;  pres- 
ident of  Bernhardt  Hardware  Co.  "A  chain 
would  cut  comers  and  bring  In  an  editor 
from  the  outside." 

Some  of  the  fear  stems  from  what  hap- 
pened at  nearby  newspapers  bought  by  the 
big  chains.  After  the  New  York  Times  pur- 
chased the  Lexington,  N.C,  Dispatch  In 
1673,  for  example,  the  paper  began  running 
four  full  pages  of  the  Times'  Week  In  Re- 
view section  every  Monday.  But  to  many 
townspeople.  "It  was  like  waving  a  fiag  that 
the  Dispatch  Isn't  a  locally  owned  paper. " 
says  Randall  Terry,  the  president  of  the  in- 
dependently owned  High  Point.  N.C.  Enter- 
prise. Facing  criticism,  the  Dispatch  discon- 
tinued the  section  a  year  later,  replacing  It 
with  local  news. 

Many  business  people  also  worry  that  a 
chain  would  sharply  Increase  the  Post's  ad 
rates,  which  now  are  20  percent  to  40  percent 
below  what  other  parsers  its  size  charge.  Su^h 
worries  appear  to  have  some  merit.  Joe  Sink, 
the  publisher  of  the  Dispatch.  say<=  one  of  the 
first  moves  the  New  York  Times  would 
make  If  It  acquired  the  Post  woul'i  be  to 
ral'e  ad  rates.  "We  think  we  could  make  a 
lot  more  money  than  the  Hurleys."  he  .'ays. 
"But  we  would  put  that  money  back  Into  the 
.  product." 

winning  local  loyalties 

Mr.  Hurley  agrees  a  chain  could  ma)-e  50 
percent  more  In  profits  than  the  Post,  which 
earned  nearly  $400,000  last  year  on  revenue 
of  about  $4  million.  But  he  says  an  inde- 
pendent paper  has  more  than  Just  profits  to 
consider.  "We  couldn't  raise  our  rates  5  per- 
cent without  catching  hell  (from  advertis- 
ers)," he  says.  "If  a  chain  raises  the  rates, 
who  are  advertlrers  going  to  complain  to'" 
Besides,  by  keeping  ad  rates  low.  he  says,  the 
Post  has  discouraged  competition  by  win- 
ning the  loyalties  of  local  bu-lnesses. 

Says  Joe  Taylor,  who  runs  a  department 
store  m  Salisbury  and  Is  a  longtime  adver- 
tiser In  the  Post:  "The  Hurleys  have  a  mo- 
nopoly, but  they  aren't  dishonest  about  It" 

Many  observers  say.  however,  that  the  Post 
has  attracted  national  attention  mo-tly  be- 
cause It's  a  better  editorial  product  than 
most  dallies  Its  sl7e.  "It's  one  of  the  finest 
small-town  newspapers  In  the  country."  says 
Cal  Thornton,  the  president  and  editorial 
director  of  the  Ixss  Angeles  Times-Washing- 
ton Post  New  Service,  "'t  give-,  attention  to 
quality  and  detail,  and  the  town  Is  confi- 
drnt  the  Hurley  family  stands  behind  the 
product." 

sniffinc  otrr  news 

Although  the  Post's  editorial  staff  of  29 
has  come  up  with  some  blockbuster  stories 
(as  reflected  In  the  numerous  state  Journal- 
ism awards  the  Post  has  won),  observers  say 
the  paper's  greatest  strength  lies  in  its  ability 
to  serve  a  steady  diet  of  local  news,  no  matter 
how  mundane.  For  example,  the  Post  recently 
carried  a  three-paragraph  story  about  the 
arrival  of  a  new  alr-condltloning  unit  at  local 
Catawba  College.  And  the  paper  gives  com- 
prehensive coverage  to  local  wedding  cere- 
monies, sporting  events  and  traffic  violations. 
Jame?  Hurley  Jr.  (the  Post's  chairman  and 
father  of  James  III)  was  once  written  up  for 
running  a  stop  sign  and  his  son.  Haden 
Hurley,  for  drunken  driving. 

But  the  Post  also  sniffs  rut  some  sorlghtly 
stories  now  and  again.  A  recent  article  told 
of  a  Bible-waving  Baptist  minister  from  Kan- 
napolis  who  inspired  about  30  youths  to  toss 
their  rock  albums  Into  a  boiiflre  at  the  Free 
Will  Baptist  Church  and  sing:  "I  surrender." 
According  to  the  Post,  the  Rev.  James  Pauley 
told  the  assemblage  that  "rock  music  Is  a 
drug  which  affects  you  without  you  being 
aware  of  It  "  The  record-roasting  party,  he 
said,  was  an  attempt  to  "save  some  kids 
from  going  to  hell." 

In  another  attempt  to  make  the  Post  a  bit 


livelier,  Mr.  Hurley  has  added  new  feature 
columns  in  recent  years.  Including  one  called 
Askus.  In  one  column,  a  reader  asked.  "Why 
do  onions  make  us  cry?"  A  recent  Garden 
Game  column  discussed  "a  stylish  triplet  cu- 
cumber" that  captured  a  Judge's  e. e.  And 
Whoppers  whipped  up  the  usual  belleve-tt- 
or-not  scuttlebutt,  such  as  the  story  of  an 
uncanny  canine  that  cculd  "read  a  rabbit's 
mind  when  hot  on  the  chase." 

The  Post  has  also  followed  many  other 
newspapers  in  updating  Its  format.  It  has 
added  more  graphics — mo'tly  large  color  pic- 
tures of  sunsets  and  so  forth — revamped  its 
cnce-frumpy  women's  wage  Into  a  lively  Life- 
style section,  and  grouped  auto  accidents  and 
various  community  events  Into  regular  sec- 
tions of  the  piper  to  make  it  easier  to  read. 

Not  evervrne  Is  impres-ed  by  the  changes, 
however.  The  Post's  former  women's  page 
editor,  who  was  recently  brought  out  of  re- 
tirement, feels  the  paper  has  neglected  news 
of  bridal  showers  under  the  new  format. 
James  Hurley  Jr — who  despite  being  85  and 
beluT  the  victim  of  three  strokes  still  reports 
to  the  office  every  weekday — grumbles  that 
"there  are  too  many  big  pictures  and  they 
(his  eons)  waste  monev  like  hell."  Other 
staffer^  complain  that  the  Post  pays  too  much 
attention  to  renrrtlng  local  news  and  not 
enough  to  analyzing  It.  "We  should  be  re- 
porting more  about  what  a  city  budget  means 
rather  than  lust  reportin»  the  numbers."  says 
Bill  Mo'^.  the  Post's  city  hall  reporter. 

Desolte  Its  shortcomings,  howe-er.  the  Post 
has  plenty  of  suitors  because  It's  "in  a  viable, 
growing  community.  It's  well-equipped  and 
well-mana<»ed.  and  It's  nonunion."  says 
D.  Robert  Segal,  the  president  of  the  Freedom 
Newspapers  chain,  which  Is  one  of  those 
courting  the  Post.  Louis  Well  ^n.  the  vice 
president  for  development  of  Garmett  Co.. 
has  offered  to  fly  to  Salisbury  for  a  golf  week- 
end with  James  Hurley  III  And  Barry  H. 
Scrlpps,  the  executive  vice  president  of 
Scrlpps  League  Newspapers,  had  urged  Mr. 
Hurley  to  sell  the  Post  to  Scrlpps  League 
before  he  is  "forced  to  consider  offers  from 
grour«  comprised  of  lawyers,  bankers  and 
accountants  with  no  experience  In  the  news- 
paper field." 

REMAINING    INDEPENDENT 

In  addition  to  Iwlsterlng  the  Post's  profits, 
the  callers  contend  they  would  also  Improve 
its  editorial  content  by  providing  wide-rang- 
ing research  and  Information  that  Isn't  avail- 
able to  It  as  an  Independent  Mr  Hurley  says 
that  he  has  always  listened  politely  to  the 
callers  and  that  he  even  agrees  with  most  of 
their  arguments.  But  i-^e  says  he  has  his  own 
reasons  for  wanting  to  keep  the  paper  Inde- 
pendent. 

"A  chain  might  operate  a  newspaper  more 
efficiently  and  watch  things  like  return  on 
equity  more  than  we  do,"  says  Mr.  Hurley. 
But  "a  town  Is  better  off  with  Independent 
owners  who  live  in  the  town  and  want  to 
make  it  a  better  place  " 

Community  betterment  Isn't  a  new  priority 
for  the  Hurleys.  Mr  Hurley's  grandfather, 
who  bought  the  Post  from  local  interests 
after  It  had  been  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1912, 
helped  expand  the  dairy  industry  hereabouts 
by  baving  the  Post  purchase  a  Guernsey  bull, 
which  was  lent  out  to  fertilize  cows.  During 
the  Depression,  the  Post  built  a  large  electric 
scoreboard  behind  Its  tlred-looHng.  three- 
story  headquarters  here  to  record  the  action 
of  local  baseball  games.  And  In  recent  years, 
the  Post  has  given  funds  for  renewal  of  his- 
torical buildings  in  downtown  Salisbury  and 
for  other  community  projects. 

SimVIVINC    AS    A    family     PAPER 

"If  any  group  needs  money  for  Christmas 
nehts  the  Post  is  the  first  to  support  It,"  says 
Mr  Bernhardt,  the  hardware-store  proprietor. 

But  Mr.  Hurley  knows  it  will  take  more 
than  civic  pride  to  keep  the  Post  independent. 
In  fact,  he  believes  the  Post's  survival  as  a 
family  newspaper  will  depend  largely  on  Its 
ability  to  become  as  efficient  and  technologl- 
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SB  the  chains.  To  that  end, 

acquired  four  weekly  papers,  and 

employ  the  Post's  presses  to  print 

cut  labor  and  printing  costs,  Mr. 

a  Post  photographer  twice  a 

take  pictures  for  the  weeklies.  And 

placed  an  order  for  a  $4  million 

to  speed  up  production  and  dls- 

of  the  Post  In  outlying  communities 

experiencing    greater    population 

Salisbury. 

doing  what  a  chain  does  on  a  small 

Hurley  says. 

the  press,  however,  the  Hur- 
to  borrow  $2  million.  Consequently, 
doesn't  expect  the  paper  to  post 
tor  three  years  while  the  loan  is 
off.  The  purchase  means  that  the 
1 — Mr.  Hurley,  his  ff.ther, 
his  brothers  Gordon  (the  Post's 
and  Haden  (seml-retlred  and  Uv- 
Fla.) — won't  receive  any  dlvl- 
a  while.  It  also  means  the  Post  will 
strapped  for  the  first  time  in 
according  to  Mr.  Hurley, 
collector,  however,  could  put  the 
out  of  business.   Estate-tax   reduc- 
in  President  Reagan's  tax-cut 
help,  but  the  Hurley  family  says 
t  sure  how  much  estate  taxes  will 
paid  on  the  35  percent  share  of  the 
by  the  elder  Mr.  Hurley  when  he 
family's   own   appraiser   contends 
ought  to  be  levied  on  the  *3  mil- 
value"  of  the  Post. 
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FINDING  HURLEY  HEIRS 


I  irecedent  is  any  guide,  the  Internal 

Service  will  want  to  base  its  tax  flg- 

"market  value"  of  the  Post,  which 

$20  million.  If  the  IRS  decides  to 

father's  35  percent  share  of  the  Post 

value,    Mr.    Hurley    says,     "we 

have   enough   money   to   pay   the 

)  we'd  be  out  of  business." 

the  Post  can  overcome  these  pit- 

I  till   faces  the  problem  of  finding 

h«  irs  interested  In  running  the  paper 

future.  Mr.  Hurley  and  his  wife.  Gerry, 

any  children.  His  brother  Gor- 

arrt  only  13  and  14  years  old.  So 

has  turned  its  hop?s  to  Haden's 

Elizabeth.  20,  and  Anna,  18. 

members  tried  to  Interest  Elizabeth 

.  But  she  says  she  prefers  to  live  in 

Carolina   mountains,   where   she 

)uses.    babvsUs    and    calls    family 

collect  asking  for  money.  The  Hur- 

Anna  a  book  about  the  glamorous 

Katharine  Graham,  the  chairman  of 

ngton  Post  Co.,  but  that  may  not 

■  either. 

family  newspaper  like  the  Sallabury 

1  orlng,"  says  Anna  Hurley.  "I  want 

a  paper  that's  a  leader,  like  the 

Times  or  the  Washington  Post," 
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VOLUNTEER  DEVELOPMENT  CORPS 


ifeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
after    President    Reagan    ex- 
1  lis  belief  that  "the  spirit  of  vol- 
still  lives  in  America,"  I  re- 
demonstrable  proof.  One  of  my 
constituents.  Timothy  J.  Finan.  a  mem- 
University  of  Arizona  faculty, 
to  me  on  his  recent  work  in 
volunteer  development  corps. 
droug:ht-stricken  state  of  Ceara 
northeast  Brazil,  the  farmers  cooper- 
coi  ncil,  Organizacao  das  Coopera- 
Estado  do  Ceara.  is  helping  its 
co-ODs  expand  so  as  better  to 
thejneeds  of  their  low-income  mem- 
production  credit,  fertilizer,  in- 
and  a  dependable  market  for 


their  cotton,  com,  beans,  manioc,  to- 
matoes, and  other  crops. 

The  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  has  agreed 
to  lend  Brazil's  Government  $163  million 
over  the  next  5  years  for  rural  develop- 
ment in  Ceara.  In  this  package  is  $1,- 
488,000  for  cooperative  development.  The 
Bank  asked  OCEC  to  select  12  coopera- 
tives to  participate  in  the  project  and 
to  survey  their  needs  for  additional 
trucks,  warehouses  and  equipment. 

OCEC  asked  VDC  to  help  do  the  job, 
and  VDC  asked  Dr.  Pinan  to  volunteer 
his  services.  Dr.  Finan  is  a  made-to- 
order  choice  for  this  assignment,  since 
he  spent  4  years  in  Ceara  as  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  working  with  fanners. 
1970-74,  and  2  additional  years  collecting 
data  for  his  doctoral  dissertat.on,  "Peas- 
ant Middlemen  &  Market  ng  Processes  in 
Northeast  Brazil,"  1977-78.  He  speaks 
fluent  Portuguese. 

Dr.  Finan  was  willing  to  volunteer  his 
services,  but  he  needed  leave-without- 
pay  from  his  job  as  associate  professor. 
Bureau  of  Ethnic  Research,  Anthropol- 
ogy Derailment.  Univers'ty  of  Arizona. 
I  am  glad  to  report.  Mr.  President,  that 
at  the  request  of  William  Stini,  Ph.  D., 
chairman  of  the  anthropology  depart- 
ment, the  university  made  it  possible  for 
Dr.  Finan  to  do  the  job. 

Working  with  another  VDC  volunteer, 
Henry  Gerber  of  Virginia,  Dr.  Finan 
helped  OCEC  develop  tentative  criteria 
for  choosing  the  12  cooperatives.  These 
included  willingness  to  hire  a  profes- 
sional manager,  establish  standardized 
accounting,  and  expand  their  services. 
They  then  conferred  with  directors  of  31 
of  Ceara's  46  cooperatives  to  test  these 
criteria  and,  on  the  basis  of  these  inter- 
views, recommended  22  from  which 
OCEC  has  now  chosen  the  12. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  one  of 
Dr.  Finan 's  recommendations:  that  no 
World  Bank  funds  flow  to  these  coopera- 
tives for  capital  investments.  He  found 
they  either  had  enough  trucks,  ware- 
houses, and  other  equipment  or  could 
develop  the  resources  to  get  them.  Bet- 
ter, he  said,  to  spend  the  money  on  peo- 
ple and  training. 

In  the  course  of  their  work.  Dr.  Finan 
and  Mr.  Gerber  also  urged  OCEC  to  re- 
orient itself  so  as  to  quit  hiring  employees 
for  its  member  co-ops  and  instead  to  hire 
specialists  to  provide  them  technical  as- 
sistance. OCEC  has  agreed  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Finan  reported  to  me  on  his  vol- 
unteer work  because  VDC  paid  his  ex- 
penses— travel,  lodging,  meals,  and  cloth- 
ing care — and  because  VDC  gets  most  of 
its  money  from  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  Dr.  Finan  thought 
I  ought  to  know  how  this  small  part  of 
the  money  we  authorize  and  appropriate 
was  spent. 

I  am  much  impressed.  VDC  is  a  small, 
private,  nonprofit  organization  U.S.  co- 
operatives created  11  years  ago  to  serve 
as  the  link  between  cooperatives  over- 
seas that  want  technical  help,  such  as 
OCEC,  and  men  and  women  from  U.S. 
cooperatives  and  universities,  such  as 
Dr.  Plnan,  who  are  willing  to  provide  it. 

VDC  has  $8,850  and  5  weeks  of  Dr. 
Pinan's  time  invested  in  this  one  project. 


With  its  six-member  staff  and  an  AID 
grant  of  $650,000  in  1981  funds,  VDC  is 
able  to  implement  35  such  protects  each 
year.  This  is  four  one-hundredths  of  1 
percent  of  development  assistance  funds 
available  to  AID.  I  would  like  to  know 
that  more  of  AID'S  money  is  spent  as 
constructively  as  this. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Dr.  Finan, 
the  University  of  Arizona,  and  all  others 
connected  with  this  expression  of  vol- 
unteerism.  Because  of  their  work,  the 
farmers  of  Ceara  are  one  step  closer  to 
economic  sufficiency  and  independence.* 


THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

O  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  discovery  of  antibiotics,  the  goal  of 
medicine  in  treating  an  infection  was  to 
break  the  fever.  Doctors  knew  that  even 
if  the  patient  recovered  from  the  dis- 
ease, a  prolonged  high  fever  could  do 
permanent  damage  to  his  system. 

In  treating  the  economy,  the  current 
practice  of  the  Federal  Reserve  is  to  view 
high  interest  rates,  not  as  the  cause  of 
an  economic  slowdown,  but  as  a  symp- 
tom— the  fever,  so  to  speak — of  an  econ- 
omy overheated  by  inflation  and  infla- 
tionary expectations.  But  the  current 
Federal  Reserve  monetary  policy  is,  as 
Chairman  Volcker  admits,  a  blunt  in- 
strument, a  kind  of  monetary  sulfa,  lack- 
ing the  eflBcacy  of  the  later  wonder  drugs 
like  penicillin.  Given  time,  it  will  work. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  fever  of  high  in- 
terest '•ates  continues  unabated.  The  ad- 
ministration is  sending  signals  to  the 
country  that  it  is  not  interested  in  the 
survival  of  the  small  businessman. 

By  small  businessman.  I  do  not  mean 
the  owner  of  the  mom-and-pop  store,  al- 
though he  is  certainly  afifected.  I  mean 
the  independent  builder  and  his  sup- 
pliers, the  deposit  institutions,  the  auto- 
mobile dealers,  the  real  estate  brokers, 
the  fam'ly  farmers,  and  their  local  food 
processing  plants.  By  permitting  inter- 
est rates  to  rise  to  their  current  levels 
with  no  attempt  other  than  the  regula- 
tion of  the  money  supply  to  control  their 
volatility,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  encour- 
aging bankruptcies  and  takeovers:  The 
subsuming  of  traditionally  independent 
small  businessmen  and  their  firms  and 
farms  into  conglomerates  and  agribusi- 
nesses. 

If  interest  rates  continue  much  longer 
at  their  present  levels,  the  contours  of 
American  bus'neis  will  change  drasti- 
cally. Community  based  institutions,  like 
those  of  the  thrift  industry,  may  be 
forced  into  interstate  and  cross-industry 
mergers.  The  avalanche  of  failures 
among  construction  firms — up  41  percent 
from  1980 — and  subcontractors — up  120 
percent — suggests  that  it  will  be  difficult, 
ii  not  impossible,  to  restore  the  supply 
pipeline  for  home  building  when  interest 
rates  finally  fall. 

I  agree  with  Chairman  Volcker  that 
inflation,  fueled  by  deficits,  is  the  prin- 
cipal enemy  of  a  sound  economy,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  should  permit  the 
traditional  shape  of  the  American  econ- 
omy to  be  altered  as  the  unintended  side 
effect  of  an  overly  rigid  monetary  policy. 
We  can  hardly  claim  to  have  treated  the 
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disease  successfully  If  the  patient  dies 
of  the  lever.* 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  BOOK  WEEK 
•  Mr.  ■WTEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  beginning  November  16  Is  National 
Children's  Book  Week.  In  1919.  this  ob- 
servance was  created  to  encourage  chU- 
dren  to  read.  Each  year  since  then.  "Book 
Week"  has  been  successful  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  children's  literature.  Today, 
there  are  more  books  being  written  for 
children  than  ever  before.  Nearly  every 
library  has  a  department  just  for  the 
kids,  along  with  caring  librarians  who 
aid  children  in  their  choice  of  books. 

I  learned  at  an  early  age  the  rewards 
of  spending  time  with  a  good  book.  When 
I  was  not  out  playing  baseball  or  football, 
or  riding  somewhere  on  my  bike,  I  could 
always  be  found  reading.  I  read  every- 
thing—adventure, sports,  mysteries,  bi- 
ographies, and  history.  Not  only  did 
reading  give  me  pleasure,  but  I  learned 
about  people,  and  places  I  had  never  en- 
countered. 

Reading  with  my  own  children  at 
■  night  makes  me  appreciate  the  ioy  and 
value  of  reading  aU  the  more.  The  look 
of  discovery  and  delight  on  their  faces  is 
priceless.  My  only  regret  is  that  authors 
like  Dr.  Suess,  Maurice  Sendak,  and 
Richard  Scary  were  not  around  writing 
when  I  was  a  kid. 

There  is  a  book  called  "Goodnight 
Moon"  that  my  kids  particularly  enjoy. 
My  wife  and  I  have  read  it  to  them  so 
much  we  can  both  recite  it  by  memory. 
Recently.  I  bought  a  copy  of  "Charlotte's 
Web,"  which  we  will  enjoy  together  when 
they  are  a  little  older.  I  also  hold  a  pa- 
rochial preference  for  "Rabbit  Hill,"  that 
wonderful  story  about  a  family  of  rabbits 
living  in  a  Connecticut  family's  backyard. 

Mr  President,  in  celebrating  National 
Children's  Book  Week.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  pay  tribute  to  book- 
sellers, publishers,  editors,  authors,  and 
illustrators  whose  efforts  have  provided 
a  wide  range  of  books  for  children  of  all 
ages.  We  should  also  praise  the  parents, 
teachers  and  librarians  who  take  the 
time  to  encourage  each  youngster.  And 
finally,  let  us  praise  the  most  important 
people:  pabar,  the  elephant  king,  the 
Little  Prince,  Stuart  Little.  Ferdinand 
the  BuU,  Sam-I-Am,  Harriet  the  spy,  and 
all  their  friends,  the  children  who  spend 
countless  hours  lost  in  their  special  world 
of  books.* 


Czeslaw  Milosz.  the  great  Polish  poet 
and  Nobel  laureate,  described  the  situa- 
tion of  his  country  with  these  lines  in  his 
poem  "Song  of  a  Citizen": 

A  stone  below  who  has  witnessed  the  seas 
drying  up  and  a  million  white  fish  leaping 
in  agony.  ^     ^,^ 

I.  poor  man,  see  a  multitude  of  whlte- 
beliled  nations  without  freedom.  I  see  the 
crab  feeding  on  their  flesh. 

Today,  the  eyes  and  prayers  of  the 
free  world  are  on  Poland.  Inspired  by 
the  strength  of  the  solidarity  movement, 
the  soul  of  a  nation  is  stirring  again. 
The  people  are  crying  out  for  freedom, 
while  all  the  while  the  Soviet  tanks  crawl 
along  the  border.  Let  the  Soviet  Union 
be  warned:  Liberty  cannot  be  held  in 
chains  forever.  In  Milosz's  words: 

The  heart  does  not  die  when  one  thinks 
It  should. 

The  people  of  Poland  will  not  live  in 
subjugation  forever.* 


POLISH  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  No- 
vember 11  is  Polish  Independence  Day. 
On  that  date  in  1918,  the  occupation 
troops  of  the  central  powers  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  country  and  the  Poles 
reestablished  control  of  their  nation. 
Twenty-one  years  later,  the  country's 
aspirations  were  driven  into  the  ground 
under  the  onslaught  of  the  Nazi  blitz- 
krieg. The  defeat  of  the  Axis  in  1945 
left  Poland  with  6  million  dead  as  a  re- 
sult of  war  and  genocide.  Unable  to 
stand  on  its  own,  the  battered  nation 
found  Itself  under  the  dark  shadow  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  from  which  it  has  yet 
to  escape. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
few  items  of  routine  morning  business.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  extended  by  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL   11  :30  A.M.  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  previ- 
ously entered  an  order  for  the  Senate  to 
reconvene  at  11  a.m.  I  would  like  to 
change  that  now  and  make  the  following 
request.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
11:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  November  12. 

ORDER   FOR    RECOGNrrlON    OF   CERTAIN    SENATORS 
AND    ROUTINE    MORNING   BUSINESS 

I  make  the  following  request,  as  well. 
I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order.  Sena- 
tor Gorton,  Senator  Tower,  and  Senator 
Bentsen  each  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  on  special  orders:  and 
that  following  the  recognition  of  Sena- 
tors on  special  orders  as  provided  for 
that  there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  to 
extend  not  past  the  hour  of  1  p.m.,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each, 

ORDER   TO    RESUME    CONSIDERATION    OF 
H.R.    4  189 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  hour  of  1  p.m. 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  365,  H.R.  4169,  the  State, 
Justice,  Commerce  appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
few  items  that  are  cleared  on  our  cal- 
endar for  action  by  unanimous  consent. 
I  would  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if 


ho  is  in  a  position  to  consider  at  this  time 
H  R  4734.  the  Italian  American  War  Vet- 
erans bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  matter  is  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.         

ITALIAN  AMERICAN  WAR  VFTERANS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  H  R. 
4734.  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
bill. 

Th-»  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bUl  bv  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HR.  4734)  to  recogniz?  the  orga- 
nization known  as  the  'falian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill. 

Mr.  ROBEHIT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  tc  add  my  supnort  to  H  R  4734. 
officially  recognizing  the  Italian  Amer- 
ican War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 

No  identifiable  group  of  people  have 
contributed  m.ore  to  America  than  have 
the  Italians.  Christopher  Columbus — an 
Italian — launched  the  modern  age  by 
discovering  our  hemisrhere.  Another 
Italian— Amerigo  Vespucci— gave  hla 
name  to  our  continent  and  to  our  coun- 
try. And  few  people  realize  that  even  the 
English  claims  to  America's  eastern  sea- 
board rest  on  the  discoveries  of  an  Italian 
seaman  residing  in  England — Giovanni 
Caboto— the  John  Cabot  of  our  childhood 
history  books. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  United 
States,  millions  of  Italians  have  immi- 
grated to  these  shores.  Those  Italian  im- 
migrants contributed  to  our  country 
many  of  the  strongest  qualities  of  their 
background — discipline,  artistry,  reli- 
gious faith,  business  acumen,  warmth, 
and,  perhaps  above  all,  deep  patriotism. 
Especially  in  the  wars  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, thousands  of  Italian-Americans 
have  answered  America's  calls  for  na- 
tional defense. 

Today,  more  than  23  million  Amer- 
icans trace  their  ancestry  to  Italy. 
Though  they  are  admirably  involved  in 
all  areas  of  American  life,  those  Italian- 
Americans  retain  a  healthy  pride  in  and 
association  with  their  rich  heritage.  The 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  will 
give  many  Italian-Americans— especially 
tho :e  wha  have  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces — a  welcome  influence  in  national 
affairs. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  H.R. 
4734.  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  passing  this  measure. 
*  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  H.R.  4734 
which  would  grant  a  Federal  charter  to 
tho  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States.  As  an  American  of 
Italian  descent  and  as  a  member  of  both 
ths  Senate  Judiciary  and  Veterans'  Af- 
fft  rs  Committees.  I  have  a  deep  personal 
interest  In  this  legislation. 

The  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
(lAWV)  was  incorporated  as  a  non- 
profit .service  organization  by  a  group 
o;  concerned  veterins  in  the  S'ate  of 
Connecticut  in  1932  and  achieved  tax- 
exempt  status  in  1947.  Since  its  forma- 
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tlon,  th(!  lAWV  has  continuously  ex- 
panded t  he  range  and  scope  of  Its  activ- 
ities and  is  presently  incorporated  in  10 
States  ranging  from  Rhode  Island  to 
Massachusetts.  Its  membership  numbers 
almost  8,000  dedicated  men  and  women. 
I  am  plensed  that  the  lAWV  established 
a  chapter  in  my  home  State  of  Arizona 
just  last!  year  and  is  currently  seelcing 
incorporation  in  the  State. 

The  I4WV  is  actively  involved  in  pro- 
viding volunteer  services  in  more  than 
20  Veteians'  Administration  hospitals 
across  the  country.  Last  year  alone,  the 
lAWV  <  onated  approximately  7,500 
hours  of  service  In  its  hospital  volunteer 
program.  In  addition  to  its  hospital 
work.  th(!  lAWV  has  dedicated  itself  to 
placing  marlcers  and  flags  on  the  graves 
ol  vetenns,  has  generously  supported 
the  needy  and  handicapped,  and  has 
been  actively  involved  in  a  wide  range 
of  comn  unity-related  services.  While 
lAWV  di  aws  most  of  its  membership 
from  individuals  with  an  Italian  Ameri- 
can heritage,  it  is  open  to  any  veteran 
regardles;;  of  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

The  I.flWV  has  been  seeking  legisla- 
tion for  a  Federal  charter  since  1965. 
Unfortun  itely,  for  many  years  the  Sen- 
ate Judic  ary  Committee  refused  to  con- 
sider approving  Federal  charters,  re- 
gardless W  the  merit  of  any  Individual 
organization's  request.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  )lst  Congress  established  rigid 
criteria  fc  r  the  approval  of  Federal  char- 
ters, the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
adhered  o  a  strict  policy  of  opposing 
such  requ  ;sts.  Between  the  91st  and  96th 
Congresses,  only  one  charter  was  ap- 
proved. : ''ortunately,  that  policy  was 
modified  luring  the  96th  Congress  when 
four  charter  requests.  Including  that  of 
the  Italian-American  War  Veterans, 
were  appioved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to 
chair  the  committee's  hearings  on  the 
lAWV's  charter  request  last  year.  Mr. 
President  as  you  know,  that  bill.  S.  2542 
which  was  introduced  by  my  esteemed 
colleague.  Senator  Chafee,  was  passed 
by  the  Smate  but,  unfortunately,  the 
House  die  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
act  upon  It  prior  to  adjournment. 

The  lA'  W  will  be  celebrating  its  50th 
anniversa  -y  next  year.  This  is  a  particu- 
larly oppc  rtune  moment  for  Congress  to 
recognize  that  organization's  past  his- 
tory of  outstanding  civic,  educational, 
and  char  table  contributions  by  grant- 
ing the  1/  WV's  longstanding  request  for 
a  Federal  charter.  As  Federal  resources 
continue  I  o  shrink,  the  role  of  voluntary 
service  oi  ganizations  will  become  in- 
creasingly important.  The  lAWV  stands 
ready  and  willing  to  fill  that  vacuum  and 
a  Federal  charter  will  facilitate  its  abil- 
ity to  attract  new  membership  and  ex- 
pand its  activities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Congress  should  be  supportive  of 
these  effoi  ts  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  tliis  important  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  CliAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  4734.  legislation 
that  wouli  grant  a  Federal  charter  to 
the  Italian  American  War  Veterans. 

H.R.  47  ■  4  is  similar  to  legislation  that  I 
introduce*  earlier  this  year,  and  that  was 


reported  out  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  earlier  today. 

There  are  7.000  members  nationwide 
in  the  lAWV  and  13  posts  in  Rhode 
Island.  Granting  a  Federal  charter  to 
this  group  will  provide  the  lAWV  with 
momentum  to  boost  its  membership  drive 
and  its  activities  across  the  Nation. 

These  dedicated  and  cwicemed  indi- 
viduals are  a  terrific  resource  that 
should  be  used  to  the  fullest  in  the  bat- 
tle to  help  the  disabled,  aged,  and  eco- 
nomically deprived  veterans,  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  communities. 

I  first  worked  with  the  lAWV  when  I 
was  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  almost  20 
years  ago.  In  this  time,  I  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  see  their  good  works  and 
to  appreciate  their  contributions  to  vet- 
erans and  to  the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  to  grant  the 
LAWV  a  Federal  charter  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  year,  but  time  ran  out  before  it 
could  be  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  am  pleased  that  the  House 
acted  first  this  year.  There  can  be  no 
more  fitting  time  to  pass  this  legislation 
than  today,  on  the  eve  of  Veteran  s  Day.» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  he  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4734)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

THE  EXECUTIVE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
one  item  on  today's  Executive  Calendar 
which  is  cleared  for  action  on  this  side. 
I  am  referring  to  Calendar  Order  No. 
476,  the  nomination  of  Francis  S.  M. 
HodsoU,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
I  would  inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  he  is  in  a  position  to  consider  that 
item  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  glad  to  advise  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  the  item  has  been 
cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
go  into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  nomination  just  iden- 
tified and  for  certain  other  executive 
actions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION   ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Francis  S.  M.  Hodsoll,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts. 


The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  addition- 
ally, I  have  a  list  of  13  nominations  re- 
lating to  U.S.  attorneys,  U.S.  marshals, 
and  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission,  which  have  been 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
which  are  not  yet  on  the  printed  execu- 
tive calendar.  I  am  prepared  at  this  time 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  their  con- 
sideration if  the  matters  are  cleared  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  13  nominations  have  been  cleared  for 
action  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  13  nominees  be  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominees  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominees  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

THE    JUDICIART 

WllUam  H.  Kennedy,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  tlie  Southern  District  of 
California. 

Ronald  D.  Lahners,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Nebraska. 

Gerald  D.  Fines,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  Central  District  of  Illinois. 

W.  Hunt  Dumont.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey. 

Charles  R.  Brewer,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Western  District  of 
North  Carolina. 

Lincoln  C.  Almond,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Rhode 
Island. 

John  Perry  Alderman,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  Western  District  of 
Virginia. 

Elsie  L.  Munsell,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia. 

Charles  Pennington,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Kentucky. 

Kernan  H.  Bagley,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Oregon. 

Blaine  Skinner,  of  Tdaho,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  District  of  Idaho. 

Delaine  Roberts,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Wyoming. 

Joseph  Wentling  Brown,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Conunission. 

NOMINATIONS  OF  JOHN  PERRY  ALDERMAN  AND 
ELSIE  L.  MUNSELL  FOR  U.S.  ATTORNEYS  IN  THE 
EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  DISTRICTS  OF  VIRGINIA 

C  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  T  rise  in 
support  of  the  nominations  of  Elsie  L. 
Munsell  as  the  US.  attorney  for  the  east- 
em  district  of  Virginia  and  John  Perry 
Alderman  as  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
western  district  of  Virginia. 

These  two  outstanding  Virginians  were 
recommended  to  the  President  because 
of  their  expertise  and  standing  in  the 
legal  profession. 

The  process  leading  up  to  their  recom- 
mendation was  rigorous.  It  insured  that 
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the  very  best  and  most  qualified  indi- 
viduals were  identified  for  the  President's 
review  and  consideration. 

In  some  respects,  the  process  was 
unique.  In  addition  to  meeting  in  my 
Capitol  Hill  office.  I  traveled  more  than 
3  000  miles  for  the  purpose  of  consulta- 
tions with  several  hundred  Virginians. 
By  so  doing.  I  was  able  to  personaUy 
interview  each  candidate  I  recommended. 
Further,  I  received  extremely  helpful 
advice  during  meetings  with  every  Fed- 
eral judge  serving  Virginia  and  a  number 
of  State  judges. 

After  disseminating  public  notices,  I 
solicited  the  views  of  leaders  of  State 
and  local  bar  associations,  law  school 
deans,  elected  public  officials,  and  civic 
and  community  leaders.  In  early  March, 
I  publicly  stated  how  I  intended  to  pro- 
ceed and  made  known  the  existence  of 
the  likelihood  of  new  appointments  for 
the  posts  we  are  considering  today. 

Early  I  made  the  decision  that  part- 
nership would  not  dominate  nor  distort 
my  search.  I  have  faithfully  adhered  to 
that  commitment. 

Recognizing  that  growing  problems 
associated  with  crime  require  prompt, 
forceful  and  fair  prosecutions,  I  recom- 
mended for  the  positions  of  U.S.  attorney 
only  lawyers  having  extensive  trial  ex- 
perience, with  some  criminal  practice. 

In  the  case  of  both  Mrs.  Munsell  and 
Mr.  Alderman,  it  was  the  very  qualities 
which  I  have  just  discussed— profes- 
sional achievement,  integrity,  and  crimi- 
nal law  experience  and  expertise— which 
led  the  President  to  select  these  two  in- 
dividuals as  his  nominations  to  the  U.S. 
attorneys'  posts  in  the  two  Federal  dis- 
tricts in  Virginia. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  individ- 
ual qualifications  of  Mrs.  Munsell  and 
Mr.  Alderman.  I  want  to  make  particular 
note  that  with  the  confirmation  of  Mrs. 
Munsell  I  believe  history  will  be  made.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  she  is  the  first 
woman  to  be  appointed  as  a  U.S.  attor- 
ney in  Virginia. 

Elsie  Munsell  Is  currently  U.S.  magis- 
trate for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia. 
She  Is  a  former  chief  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  civil  division  in  the  same 
jurisdiction.  Mrs.  Munsell  is  a  1972  grad- 
uate of  Marshall -Wythe  School  of  Law 
of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  She 
is  a  former  member  of  the  board  of  visi- 
tors of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
Finally,  Mrs.  Munsell  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  until  the  time  she  be- 
came a  magistrate. 

John  Perry  Alderman  is  in  his  fifth 
term  as  Commonwealth's  Attorney  of 
Carroll  County,  Va.  He  is  former  counsel 
for  the  town  of  HiUsville,  Va.  Mr.  Alder- 
man graduated  sixth  in  his  class  from 
the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School  in 
1958. 

Mr.  President,  the  nominations  of  Elsie 
Munsell  and  John  Perry  Alderman  as 
U.S.  attorneys  for  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  districts,  respectively,  in  Virginia, 
deserve  the  full  support  of  all  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

I  commend  President  Reagan  for  his 
excellent  selections.  These  two  Individ- 
uals will  serve  with  dignity  and  distinc- 
tion. All  Senators  can  take  pride  In  their 
nominations.* 


Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
inees were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ,^    ,j     *     t    — v 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  that  the  Senate  has 
given  its  consent  to  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


84-372.  appoints  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Levin)  to  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission. 


Mr. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
„..     BAKER.    Mr.   President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 

retum  to  legislative  session.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO  REMAIN 
OPEN  UNTIL  4  PJ^.  TOL»Aif 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  re- 
main open  until  4  p.m.  today  for  the 
introduction   of   bills,   resolutions,   and 

statements.  ..„.,.^     •. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  just 
listened  to  the  President's  news  confer- 
ence. In  his  conference  the  President 
indicated  that  none  of  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bills  has  yet  reached  his 
desk.  To  my  knowledge,  may  I  say,  Mr. 
President,  there  has  been  no  delay  In 
action  on  the  appropriation  bil>  that 
has  been  necessitated  because  of  actions 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  want  tfa  state 
that  for  the  Record.  We  on  the  minority 
side  have  cooperated  in  the  committee 
deliberations  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tion bills.  We  certainly  have  not  inter- 
posed any  time  delays  with  respect  to 
actions  on  those  bills  on  the  floor. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if,  to  his  knowledge,  any 
delay  in  the  floor  action  on  these  appro- 
priations biUs  has  been  caused  by  the 
minority.  ^    ,   .  , 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  absolutely 
not.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  minority  leader  has  from  time 
to  time  regularly  inquired  about  the 
schedule  of  consideration  of  appropria- 
tion bills  in  the  Senate  and  has  been 
most  cooperative,  as  has  the  minority  in 
general,  in  trying  to  bring  these  matters 
to  early  consideration  and  in  most  cases 
without  encumbrance  of  extraneous 
amendments.  There  has  been  no  delay  by 
the  minority  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
Senator  seeking  recognition.  I  have  no 
further  business  to  transact.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 


NO    ROLLCALL    VOTE    TO    OCCUR 
PRIOR  TO  3  P.M.  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  previously 
I  indicated  there  would  be  no  votes  prior 
to  the  hour  of  3  o'clock  on  Thursday.  I 
a~.k  unanimous  consent  that  no  rollcall 
votes  occur  prior  to  3  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day, and  that  if  such  are  ordered  prior 
to  that  time  that  they  be  deferred  until 
that  hour  arrives.        

The  PREIIEING  OFFICEK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
further  request.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate 
over  until  Thursday,  the  Secretary  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, that  they  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  that  the  Vice  President  and 
President  pro  tempore  be  authorized  to 
sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  THURSDAY.  NOVEM- 
BER 12,  1981,  AT  11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
further  business  to  transact.  I  see  no 
Senators  seeking  recognition.  If  the 
minority  leader  has  no  other  matter  on 
v/hich  he  wishes  to  address  the  Senate. 
I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  untU  the  hour  of  11:30 
am.  on  TTiursday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  2:50 
pm.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Thurs- 
day. November  12,  1981.  at  11:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  10,  1981 : 

Depabtment  OP  State 

Edwm  Gharst  Corr,  of  Oklahoma,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serrice,  class 
of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  BoUvla. 

.Tames  Daniel  Thebe-ge.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plent^r^o^'lary  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  to  Chile. 

Melvln  Herbert  Evans,  of  the  Virgin  is- 
lands to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  to  the  RepubUc  of  TTUUdad  and 
Tobago. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  temporary  lieutenant 
commanders  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander m  the  line  and  Medical  Service 
Corps  as  Indicated,  pursuant  to  section  611 
(a)  of  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Act  (Public  Law  96-513)  and  title  10 
United  States  Code,  section  624  as  added  by 
t^e  same  act.  a-;  applicable,  subject  to  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
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Harwell.  1  [IcbMl  A. 


Ayers, 

Bartlett 

Bauer, 

Bennett, 

Berkley. 

Blelawskl. 

Collins. 

Dawson. 

Denayer. 

Donohue. 

Dunaway. 

Fry. 

Gray. 

Orlsham 

Hanson. 

Hardy. 

Hastings 

Hlxson. 

Holsteln 

Hora, 

Hovls 

Johnson 


Peler 


Foy 


Sai  luel  H.,  Jr. 
,  aines  V. 

J. 
I^nald  E. 
L. 
Jerome  J. 
Jlknxny  R. 
IJctiara  L. 
;  ohn  W. 
Avon  R..  Jr 
Floyd  J. 
Wendell,  J. 
Don  Ud  R. 
)nls  H. 
e  C. 
Friderlck  C. 

c  erry  L. 
Steven  R. 
I  Imer.  Jr. 
Cha)-les  D. 
S. 
>avld  E. 


Rot  ert 


The 
ply  Corps. 
In  the  Uni! 
Buant  to 
Personnel 
513)  and 
5582 la)  as 
ble.  subject 
vided  by 

Perry. 

Pierce, 

The 
Corps,  of 
the  line. 
grade) . 
Defense 
(Public 
States 
same  act. 
tlons 

Ralls. 

The 
the  n.S 


follbwlng-named  ofBcera  of  the  Sup- 

of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment 

as  permanent  lieutenants,  pur- 

s^ctlon  611  (a)  of  the  Defense  Officer 

Management  Act  (Public  Law  96- 

tjtle  10.  United  States  Code,  section 

added  by  the  same  act.  as  appllca- 

to  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 


la  w: 

R  )nald  I. 
Terry  C. 


Liw 


Code, 
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LINX 


MEDICAL     SSRVICC    COBP8 


Kane,  Robert  J. 
Keenan,  James  M. 
Kraft,  John  E. 
Lewis,  Jack  T. 
McKlnaey,  Arthur  P. 
Mills,  Wayne  M. 
Mincer,  Arvln  A. 
Morey.  Arlen  D. 
Mumford.  William  M. 
Nelson,  Lee  D. 
Owens,  Kenneth  L. 
Penn,  Jerry  D. 
Renlsh,  John  F. 
Roberson,  Walter  E. 
Russmogle,  Roberc  L. 
Shannon,  Kenneth  R. 
Shepherd.  Jark  W. 
Sttwart,  George  W.  K. 
Tomllnson,  Tommy  M 
Waggoner.  Lemuel  A. 
Wanamaker.  John  C. 
White.  Harry  Q. 


foUiwing-named  officer  of  the  Supply 

( he  US.  Navy,  for  appointment  In 

a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior 

pursuant  to  section  611(a)    of  the 

Officer  Personnel  Management  Act 

96-513)    and   title   10.   United 

section  5582(a)  as  added  by  the 

applicable,  subject  to  quallflca- 

thertfor  as  provided  by  law: 

John  D. 
foUi  iwing-named  officers  of  the  line  of 
N  iMj,  for  appointment  In  the  ▼arl- 


is 


ous  staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  as  permanent 
lieutenants,  pursuant  to  section  611(a)  of 
the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management 
Act  (Public  Law  96-513)  and  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  ssctlon  532  as  added  by  the 
same  act,  as  applicable,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Kline.  Kim  F.  Town.  James  S. 

Satgado,  Robert  T.       Watson.  Walter  F. 

CIVIL  ENCINEXB  COBP8 

Ayars,  Arthur  D.,  Jr. 

Baker,  Clifford  C. 

Brady,  Patrick  A. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  line  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  In  the  various 
staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  as  permanent  lieu- 
tenants (Junior  grade),  pursuant  to  section 
611(a)  of  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Man- 
agement Act  (Public  Law  96-513)  and  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  532  as  added  by 
the  same  act,  as  applicable,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Vonhltrltz,  Stephen 
Walter,  Kevin  R. 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 


Foster,  Dennis  M. 
Harris.  Brian  K. 
McClellan.  Thomas  K. 
Perrltt,  Stuart  E. 


Barre,  Kevin  R. 
Beary.  William  J. 
Booth.  Barbara  O. 
Britain,  Joseph  C. 
Doyle,  Michael  P. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  line  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  in  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corps,  as  permanent  ensign,  pursu- 
ant to  section  611(b)  of  the  Defense  Officer 
Personnel  Management  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
513)  and  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
532  as  added  by  the  same  act,  as  applicable, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Hovell,  Ronald  P. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  10, 1981: 


National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

Francis  S.  M.  Hodsoll.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

'I  he  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

Department  of  Justice 

William  H.  Kennedy,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Ronald  D.  Lahncrs.  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Nebraska  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Gerald  V.  lines,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  central  district  of  Illinois  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

W.  Hunt  Dimiont.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Charles  R.  Brewer,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Lincoln  C.  Almond,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  Perry  Alderman  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attornry  for  the  western  district  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Elsie  L.  Muniiell.  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Charles  Pennington.  Jr..  of  Kentucky,  to 
be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Kentucky  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Kernan  H.  Bagley.  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Oregon  for  the 
lerm  of  4  years. 

Blaine  Skinner,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Idaho  for  the  term  of 
4  years. 

Delaine  Roberts,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Wyoming  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Joseph  Wentllng  Brown,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
ConunlEsion  of  the  United  States  for  the 
term  expiring  September  30,  1983. 


November  10,  1981 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE  DUAL  TERRORS  OF  OVER- 
REGULATION  AND  OVEREN- 
PORCEMENT 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  the  dual  terrors  of  overregulation 
and  overenforcement  of  regulations  by 
unelected  bureaucrats  is  a  nightmare 
for  the  American  public  which  de- 
mands urgent  corrective  action  by  the 
Congress. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
need  for  reform  is  clearly  indicated  in 
the  following  testimony,  on  the  pro- 
posed adoption  of  a  legislative  veto, 
which  I  have  prepared  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Testimony  of  Hon.  George  Hansen,  Pre- 
pared FOR  Presentation  Before  the  Com- 
mittee ON  Rules 

Mr.  Chairman,  Federal  regulations  have 
gotten  completely  out  of  hand.  Congress 
makes  the  laws,  but  bureaucrats  are  writing 
rules  by  the  thousands  that  amount  to 
laws— and  they  are  doing  it  with  our  bless- 
ings, but  with  precious  little  Congressional 
supervision,  leaving  a  frustrated  public  to  be 
preyed  upon  in  a  bureaucratic  jungle  where 
the  price  of  survival  for  a  citizen  can  be 
frightenlngly  high,  if  not  impossible. 

The  costs  to  the  nation  of  federal  regula- 
tions are  staggering— with  estimates  ranging 
up  to  $100  billion  by  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  That  breaks  down  to  about 
$2,000  a  year  for  each  family  of  four.  I 
cannot  believe  the  Congress,  as  elected  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  ever  intended  to 
impose  such  a  bi'rden  on  those  they  serve. 

But  let  me  be  even  more  specific  as  one 
:  who  has  dedicated  my  several  years  in  Con- 
gress to  fighting  regulatory  excesses  which 
are  progressively  becoming  more  frighten- 
ing, more  frustrating  and  more  insidious. 

My  own  Congressional  District  cannot  be 
much  different  than  the  other  434  and  I 
find  the  dual  terrors  of  overregulations  and 
overenforcement  of  regulations  by  unelect- 
ed bureaucrats  to  be  a  nightmare  for  the 
public. 

The  posture  of  the  laws  and  their  enforce- 
ment has  drifted  from  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress tuid  with  it  government  is  becoming 
the  adversary,  rather  than  the  servant,  of 
the  people— even  to  the  point  of  legal  and  fi- 
nancial assault.  For  example: 

(1)1  had  to  raise  $160,000  in  a  nationwide 
effort  to  help  an  average  small  businessman 
go  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  prove  Congres- 
sional Intent  on  OSHA  Inspections— OSHA 
wanted  him  in  jail  to  prove  their  authority 
and  as  a  deterrent  to  others  against  such 
challenges. 

(2)  Idaho's  other  Congressman  and  I  are 
In  the  process  of  helping  raise  legal  funds  of 
$40,000  to  help  ten  farmers  pay  to  defend 
themselves  against  an  entrapment  operation 
by  the  U.S.  Immigration  Service.  Although 


the  farmers  were  exonerated  of  these  felony 
charges  and  the  Federal  Court  condemned 
such  INS  actions,  that  Agency  immediately 
announced  that  it  was  doing  the  same  thing 
in  other  areas  and  planned  to  continue 
these  operations. 

(3)  As  Congressman  for  the  victims  of  the 
Teton  Dam  disaster.  I  have  spent  years 
fighting  attempts  by  the  IRS  to  turn  relief 
funds  Into  capital  gains  taxes.  It  was  this 
process  which  fully  acquainted  me  with  the 
ruthlessness  of  the  IRS  and  the  fact  that 
they  would  resort  to  any  tactic,  no  matter 
how  illegal,  to  have  their  way.  such  as: 

(a)  Hate  lists;  (b)  spy  files:  (c)  electronic 
surveillance  of  taxpayers:  (d)  wholesale  un- 
authorized searches  and  seizures;  <e)  vindic- 
tive harassment  for  purpose  of  bankrupting 
small  businesses  and  Individuals:  (f)  crimi- 
nal use  of  tax  return  information  to  preju- 
dice jury  selection  in  prosecutions  and  gen- 
eral illegal  disseminations  of  taxpayer  Infor- 
mation. (The  Irony  of  this  situation  is  that 
right  now,  despite  this  tawdry  record  of 
misuse  of  authority,  the  IRS  Is  currently 
asking  a  joint  Committee  of  the  Congress 
for  permission  to  reveal  legally  what  they 
have  until  now  been  leaking  illegally,  the 
privileged  return  Information  of  taxpayers.) 

My  point  is.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  Con- 
gress Is  going  to  pass  the  laws,  we  had  better 
see  to  it  that  they  are  fleshed-out  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  Agencies  with  proper  Con- 
gressional Intent. 

We  are  the  elected  officials  directly  ac- 
countable to  the  people— not  the  bureau- 
crats, and  not  the  courts.  It  Is  our  duty  to 
look  at  the  final  product  of  the  laws  we 
pass— we  owe  that  much  to  the  people  we 
serve.  And  that  Is  the  spirit  of  the  legisla- 
tive veto.  The  legislative  veto  provides  the 
fence  at  the  top  of  the  cliff.  It  sure  makes  a 
lot  more  sense  than  "stationing  an  ambu- 
lance at  the  bottom  to  pick  up  the  victims  of 
neglect. 

The  legislative  veto  will  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  our  duty  to  the  people  we 
serve  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  a  mini- 
mum of  cost— particularly  when  compared 
to  the  scandalous  expense  to  the  public  of 
federal  regulation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  of  the  so- 
called  legislative  veto  has  spawned  some  ob- 
jections which  simply  do  not  square  with 
the  facts.  There  are  those  who  warn  that 
the  veto  would  be  an  improper  intrusion 
into  the  powers  of  the  Executive.  It  would 
be,  so  such  critics  say.  a  violation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers.  Some  critics 
have  even  claimed  that  such  a  legislative  re- 
straint on  the  regulatory  agencies  would  be 
imconstitutlonal. 

Isn't  it  interesting  how  we  sometimes  tend 
to  forget  the  obvious— the  fact  that  It  is  the 
Congress  which  created  these  agencies  and 
vested  In  them  the  power  to  make  regula- 
tions with  the  force  of  law.  And  now  these 
very  agencies  raise  the  bogus  constitutional 
limitation  issue  on  Congress  to  monitor  Its 
own  creations. 

We  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  any  longer  the 
plain  fact  that  too  many  of  these  agencies 
on  too  many  occasions  engage  in  making 
substantive  positive  law.  The  real  issue  Is 
not  whether  we  can  limit  the  activities  of 
these  delegate  lawmakers,  but  whether  we 


can  continue  to  ignore  their  legislative  ex- 
cesses done  In  the  name  of  Congress. 

The  existence  of  commissions  to  review 
the  regulatory  functions  of  agencies  or  of 
Congressional  oversight  of  the  consequences 
of  the  uncontrolled  power  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  should  not  deter  us  from  the  effort 
to  achieve  regulatory  veto,  and  I  urge  you  to 
reject  such  suggestions. 

The  government  has  become  a  huge  enter- 
prise. We  now  undoubtedly  need  the  agen- 
cies which  have  been  developed  over  the 
years  to  operate  it.  We  should  nonetheless 
remain  aware  that  the  agency  system  is  a 
trade-off.  It  is  a  step  away  from  a  rule  of 
law  by  legislative  action  and  toward  law  by 
the  personal  judgment  of  a  bureaucrat.  And 
while  it  may  be  a  necessary  device,  it  is  also 
a  dangerous  one  since  it  often  determines 
issues  which  concern  the  survival  of  individ- 
uals, businesses  and  Institutions. 

The  surge  of  interest  in  reforming  the 
agencies  cannot  be  trusted  to  maintain  the 
kind  of  enduring  surveillance  over  these 
agencies  which  recent  history  tells  us  is  es- 
sential to  preserving  the  proper  functions  of 
lK)th  the  Congress  and  the  bureaucracy.  Ad- 
ministrations come  and  go.  Commissions 
expire.  E>ven  committees  for  special  pur- 
poses fade  away.  But  unchecked  power  goes 
on  accumulating  as.  with  respect  to  most  of 
these  agencies,  it  has  l)een  for  the  better 
part  of  fifty  years.  Legislative  vetoes,  prop- 
erly Incorporated,  will  endure  and  protect 
the  integrity  of  our  legislative  system  for  as 
long  as  there  Is  a  Congress. 

The  sheer  number  and  gravity  of  the  com- 
plaints by  Individuals  and  businesses  against 
oppressive  bureaucratic  rule-making  should 
by  itself  serve  as  a  warning  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  merely  one  of  an  internal  struggle 
for  power  between  executive  and  legislative 
divisions  or  between  comr>eting  political  par- 
ties and  philosophies. 

This  Committee  may  remember  that  two 
years  ago.  a  problem  developed  over  the 
drafting  and  implementation  by  the  IRS  of 
a  complicated  and  repressive  rule  on  the  tax 
exemption  of  sectarian  private  schools.  The 
effect,  if  not  the  Intent,  of  the  rule  would 
have  been  to  put  hundreds  of  small  private 
schools  out  of  business  for  failure  to  satisfy 
the  IRS  that  they  were  not  segregated. 

Several  Cdngressmen.  among  whom  I  was 
one.  protested  to  the  IRS  that  the  compli- 
ance tests  were  so  onerous  that  to  prove 
that  they  qualified,  would  bankrupt  many 
of  the  schools.  In  addition,  the  rule  change 
was  denominated  as  a  procedural  matter. 
Since  only  substantive  rule  changes  man- 
date hearings,  the  IRS  was  apparently  at- 
tempting to  avoid  accepting  input  from 
anyone  on  this  highly  emotional  issue.  By 
this  evasive  device  the  rule  was  adopted,  but 
only  to  be  suspended,  once  by  amendment 
attached  to  an  appropriations  bill  and  once 
by  an  agreement  on  a  continuing  resolution. 
That  matter  deserves  our  attention  here  in 
the  context  of  legislative  veto  for  three  rea- 
sons. 

First,  in  the  face  of  clear  legislative  objec- 
tion to  the  rule  by  literally  hundreds  of 
members  of  Iwth  houses,  the  IRS  an- 
nounced its  continuing  Intention  to  enforce 
the  rule,  once  free  of  the  temporary  finan- 
cial restraints  adopted. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

some  means  than  tampering  with  the  fiscal 
process  of  the  nation. 

As  some  of  the  members  of  this  Commit- 
tee may  be  aware,  I  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  tin.e  and  effort  to  limit  the  damage 
done  by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration.  Enlarging  upon  my 
earlier  reference  to  OSHA.  I  propose  to  cite 
Just  a  few  of  the  worst  examples  of  regula- 
tive abuse  by  that  Agency.  In  doint  so  I 
remind  you  that  the  OSHA  Act  of  1970  is 
printed  in  the  U.S.  Code  in  Just  34  pages 
while  as  of  this  moment,  there  are  more 
than  ten  thousand  regulations  covering 
eight  hundred  pages  in  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations— this  even  after  a  recent  can- 
cellation of  approximately  a  thousand  exist- 
ing regulations. 

OSHA  for  years  was  a  regulatory  embar- 
assment  which  could  have  been  prevented 
by  timely  Congressional  review.  E)ven  now 
its  image  of  over-regulation  and  over-en- 
forcement remains.  Mtmy  of  the  regulations 
are  simply  unintelligible.  Others  are  incredi- 
ble. All  are  an  economic  burden,  some  of 
such  proportions  as  to  defy  belief.  In  the 
period  of  only  ten  years  OSHA  compliance 
costs  are  in  the  20  billion  dollar  range. 

The  list  of  regulations  produced  by  OSHA 
which  violate  prudence,  common  sense,  eco- 
nomic realism  or  the  civil  rights  of  the  busi- 
ness community  is  too  long  to  produce  here. 
A  few  of  the  worst  wiU  serve  to  illustrate  my 
point. 

OSHA  proposed  to  require  farmers  to  pro- 
vide lavatory  facilities  no  more  than  five 
minutes  walk  from  the  place  of  work.  Con- 
gress, which  always  has  a  few  farmers 
among  its  number,  could  never  do  some- 
thing so  foolish.  Trivial  as  it  is.  it  Illustrated 
the  mind  set  of  the  OSHA  bureaucrat,  and 
the  "travelling  outhouse"  became  the  prize 
joke  about  bureaucratic  incompetence. 

In  another  case.  OSHA  tried  to  require  a 
western  university  to  replace  6,000  fire  ex- 
tinguishers, because  they  were  the  wrong 
color. 

Companies  have  been  ordered  to  remove 
guardrails  41  or  43  inches  high  and  replace 
them  with  rails  exactly  42  inches  high. 

One  firm  provided  more  fire  extinguishers 
than  required  and  hung  them  carefully  at 
the  required  height  and  was  still  slapped 
with  a  fine  for  setting  an  extra  unit  on  the 
floor. 

Regulations  required  a  shorter  turning 
radius  for  some  fork  lifts;  but  when  their 
wheel  bases  were  shortened  to  comply,  the 
vehicles  were  rendered  dangerously  unsta- 
ble. 

Some  of  these  regulations  are  no  longer 
on  the  books,  but  that  they  were  there  at  all 
is  the  essence  of  the  problem. 

However,  the  worst  aspect  of  unchecked 
regulation  is  that  the  victim  of  improper 
rule-making  is  relegated  to  the  courts  for 
relief  at  his  own  expense  and  Inconvenience. 
Several  years  ago.  as  I  mentioned  in  the  be- 
ginning, a  constituent  of  mine  named 
Barlow  got  into  conflict  with  OSHA  over 
whether  their  inspectors  had  the  right  to 
enter  his  business  premises  without  a  court 
order— the  question  being  whether  the  Act 
removed  an  employer's  Fourth  Amendment 
rights  against  uru-easonable  search.  After 
years  of  litigation  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  legal  fees  to  finance  Bar- 
lows and  dozens  of  similar  cases  across  the 
nation,  the  Supreme  Court  finally  found 
that  the  Agency  was  wrong  and  Congress 
had  indeed  not  Intended  to  authorize  uncon- 
stitutional warrantless  searches.  Surely  leg- 
islation which  allows  recourse  to  Congress 
to  determine  what  it  intends  is  preferable  to 
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putting    the    small    businessman    to    such 
strain  and  expense. 

ENFORCEMENT 

The  necessary  corollary  of  rule-making  is 
enforcement.  It  is  in  the  agency's  enforce- 
ment of  its  regulations  that  the  potential 
for  the  abuse  of  power  is  most  evident. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Barlow  incident.  It 
is  but  the  most  prominent  of  many  court 
cases  where  small  businessmen  have  been 
forced  to  defend  their  rights  In  court  at 
their  own  expense. 

Not  as  attention  getting,  but  Just  as  im- 
portant to  the  people  Involved  are  cases  like 
the  one  in  which  a  businessman  put  two 
identical  machines  in  his  plants,  located  In 
different  states.  In  one  of  them,  the  federal 
OSHA  Inspector  certified  the  machine's 
safety.  In  the  other,  the  Inspector  fined  the 
man  because  he  was  operating  an  unsafe 
machine. 

Another  mail  was  driven  out  of  business 
by  OSHA  for  failure  to  repair  a  machine  be- 
cause of  the  unavailability  of  spare  parts  lo- 
cally, then  fined  after  he  was  out  of  busi- 
ness an  an  example  to  others  in  similar  situ- 
ations. 

But  OSHA  is  not  alone.  I  earlier  noted  an- 
other case  where  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  procured  the  Indictment  of  ten 
farmers  In  my  District  for  "aiding  and  abet- 
ting the  transportation  of  illegal  aliens."  At 
trial  the  Federal  judge  threw  out  the  case 
and  reprimanded  the  INS  because  it  had  In 
fact  gone  into  Mexico  and  brought  the 
aliens  across  the  border  Illegally,  transport- 
ed these  fugitives  a  thousand  miles  to  Idaho 
illegally,  and  delivered  them  to  the  farmers 
who  were  then  amazingly  charged  with  traf- 
ficking. 

It  would  take  an  entire  separate  hearing, 
which  will,  I  hope,  soon  occur  to  detail  the 
collection  excesses  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  which  I  earlier  pointed  out.  During 
the  past  year  alone,  with  only  my  staff  and 
without  conmilttee  resources,  I  have  been 
able  to  uncover  misconduct  In  the  following 
areas: 

1.  Illegal  and  perhaps  felonious  use  of  IRS 
returns  and  taxpayer  records  to  assist  U.S. 
Attorneys  in  jury  selection  in  criminal  cases. 

2.  Seizure  and  sale  of  homes  for  piuiitive 
and  not  collection  purposes. 

3.  Maintenance  of  lists  of  people  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Privacy  Act  for  purposes  of  coer- 
cion. 

4.  Illegal  electronic  surveillance  of  poten- 
tial tax  violators. 

CONCLUSION 

The  evidence  Is  beyond  dispute  that  the 
system  of  legislating  which  has  developed 
over  the  past  fifty  years  of  passing  laws 
which  are  only  general  outlines  to  be  filled 
in  with  regulations  by  a  delegate  agency  has 
serious  pitfalls. 

Whether  it  be  the  IRS,  OSHA,  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission.  EPA,  or  any  other 
agency,  substantive  regulations  are  taking 
the  place  of  legislation.  It  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  some  of  that  regulation  will 
exceed  the  intent  of  Congress  and  some  will 
even  be  directly  opposed  to  that  intent. 

We  as  members  of  the  Congress  cannot 
give  up  our  legislative  responsibility.  We 
must  maintain  control  over  what  we  set  In 
motion.  At  this  point,  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies are  a  high  powered  machine  without  an 
effective  emergency  brake.  The  Congress, 
responsive  to  the  public  mood  at  the  polls, 
must  either  provide  that  brake  or  continue 
to  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  increasing- 
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ly    heavy    damage   being   done   by   uncon- 
trolled regulatory  law  making. 

The  legislative  veto  is  a  modest  step  to 
retain  the  advantages  of  the  agency  system 
while  enabling  us  to  maintain  the  rule  of 
law  which  is  the  pride  of  our  governmental 
system.  I  strongly  urge  the  earliest  possible 
adoption  of  the  regulatory  veto.* 


PE3RSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  a  previous  commitment  October  29, 
I  was  not  present  and  voting  on  a 
number  of  issues  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  in  the  following  way: 
On  a  motion  to  approve  the  House 
Journal  of  Wednesday,  October  28, 
"yea";  on  a  motion  to  table  the 
Schroeder  motion  to  instruct  the 
House  conferees  on  the  bill  S.  815  to 
concur  in  a  Senate  provision  requiring 
the  Pentagon  to  report  to  Congress 
certain  weapons  cost  increases,  "nay"; 
on  a  motion  to  recommit  S.  1193,  State 
Department  authorizations,  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  with  in- 
structions to  amend  it  by  transferring 
to  the  International  Communication 
Agency  $36  million  in  fiscal  1982  and 
$43  million  in  fiscal  1983  from  the  ac- 
counts for  the  administration  of  for- 
eign affairs  and  for  U.S.  participation 
in  international  organizations  and  con- 
ferences, "nay";  on  passage  of  S.  1193, 
"yea."» 


AND  YOU  THINK  YOU  HAVE 
TROUBLES-PART  III  OF  A 
CONTINUING  SAGA 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaiter,  in 
October  1977,  7  months  after  the  ex- 
tension of  U.S.  fisheries  jurisdiction  to 
200  miles  went  into  effect,  the  Associ- 
ate Administrator  for  Marine  Re- 
sources of  NOAA  predicted  that  it 
would  take  170  days  to  implement  a 
fishery  management  plan  after  the 
draft  plan  and  the  draft  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  were  formally 
submitted  by  a  Regional  Fishery  Man- 
agement Council.  Those  were  the  days 
of  great  expectations.  Had  the  Associ- 
ate Administrator  known  how  the 
review  process  would  be  "improved" 
over  the  next  several  years,  he  would 
surely  have  been  more  vague  in  his 
predictions.  Maybe  he  just  underesti- 
mated the  Federal  Government's  pro- 
pensity  for   taking   something   fairly 
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simple  and,  by  tinkering  here  and 
there  in  the  name  of  progress,  creating 
the  most  incredible  Rube  Goldberg 
type  of  process  one  could  imagine. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  situation  we  en- 
countered with  implementation  of  a 
program  designed  to  compensate  com- 
mercial fishermen  for  gear  damage  re- 
sulting from  oil  and  gas  activities  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Congress 
passed  a  bill  that  we  thought  would 
result  in  a  fairly  simple  system  to  de- 
termine whether  a  fishermen's  claim 
was  valid  and  to  make  reimbursement 
payments.  Lo  and  behold,  everybody 
and  their  brother  was  involved  in  the 
claims  process  under  the  final  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  implement  the  program. 
Decisions  were  taking  so  long  that  a 
fisherman  would  have  been  wise  to  in- 
clude in  his  will  a  provision  making 
any  eventual  award  part  of  his  child's 
inheritance,  just  to  make  sure  some- 
body was  still  around  to  accept  the 
award.  Not  only  that,  but  the  claims 
process  was  so  time  consuming  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  was  spending 
four  times  as  much  administering  the 
program  as  it  was  paying  out  in  claims. 
Now  you  have  to  admit,  it  took  some 
real  ingenuity  to  turn  a  gear  damage 
compensation  program  for  fishermen 
into  a  Federal  Employees  Relief  Act. 

That  same  kind  of  ingenuity  seems 
to  have  been  at  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce's  attempts  to  im- 
plement the  FCMA.  Do  you  know 
what  E.O.  12291,  RFA,  PRA,  or  RIA 
are?  How  about  FACA,  DRIR,  APA? 
You  have  to  carry  around  a  book  of 
acronyms  just  to  imderstand  what  is 
going  on.  And  then,  even  if  you  know 
what  is  going  on,  you  would  be  sorely 
tempted  to  ask  "why?". 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  blame  all  the 
confusion  on  the  inventiveness  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Congress 
has  done  its  part  too,  and  all  with  the 
best  of  intentions.  In  September  1980, 
the  President  signed  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act  into  law.  This  act  re- 
quires that  Federal  agencies  taJte  into 
account  the  impact  of  their  regula- 
tions on  small  businesses.  The  act  re- 
quires the  preparation  of  a  regulatory 
flexibility  analysis  (RFA),  unless  an 
agency  certifies  that  the  regulation 
will  not  have  a  significant  impact  on  a 
substantial  number  of  small  entities. 
If  a  RFA  needs  to  be  written,  it  must 
be  preceded  by  an  IRPA  (initial  regu- 
latory flexibility  analysis)  which  is  to 
be  made  available  for  public  comment 
at  the  same  time  as  the  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  At  this  point  you 
might  say,  "Well,  this  act  shouldn't  be 
much  of  a  problem  because  most  fish- 
ing regulations  probably  don't  have  a 
significant  economic  impact  on  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  small  businesses". 
How  true.  But,  do  not  be  so  naive  as  to 
assume    that,     therefore,     the     RFA 
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causes  no  delays.  For  an  agency  to  cer- 
tify that  no  IRFA  or  RFA  Is  needed,  it 
must  publish  a  statement  explaining 
why  it  is  not  needed,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  document  can  be  as  time 
consuming  as  preparing  an  IRFA  in 
the  first  place. 

On  February  19,  1981,  the  President 
signed  Executive  Order  12291  saying. 

"Each  agency  shall,  in  connection  with 
every  major  rule,  prepare,  and  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law.  consider  a  regulatory 
impact  analysis  (RIA).  Such  analysis  may  be 
combined  with  any  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Analysis  performed  under  5  USC  603  and 
604. 

"Ah  hah!",  you  say  "this  can't  be 
much  of  a  problem  because  most  fish- 
ing regulations  probably  are  not 
'major  rules'  ".  In  one  respect  you  are 
absolutely  right.  Most  fishing  regula- 
tions are  not  a  "major  rule".  However, 
an  agency  must  first  determine  wheth- 
er that  is  the  case.  A  document  pre- 
pared by  one  of  the  regional  fishery 
management  councils,  analyzing  the 
economic  impact  of  some  salmon  regu- 
lations, took  350  hours  to  draft  and  to- 
taled 83  pages,  while  the  salmon  man- 
agement plan  itself  was  only  283  pages 
long. 

Let  us  assume  the  Regulatory  Flexi- 
bility Act  and  Executive  Order  12291 
are  satisfied.  You  are  home  free, 
right?  Not  so  fast.  Do  not  forget  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act  (PRA).  This 
act,  passed  in  December  1980.  "to  min- 
imize the  paperwork  burden"  on  indi- 
viduals and  small  businesses,  requires 
that  each  agency  send  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  no  later 
than  publication  of  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, a  copy  of  any  proposed  rule 
which  will  require  the  collection  of 
data  from  the  public.  In  addition,  the 
agency  must  submit  to  OMB,  if  re- 
quested, information  OMB  considers 
necessary  to  decide  whether  the  data 
should  be  collected  as  proposed.  The 
Director  of  OMB  has  60  days  to 
submit  comments,  and  the  final  rule 
must  explain  how  it  responds  to  those 
comments,  if  any. 

Congress  and  the  administration,  in 
their  wisdom,  have  created  a  system 
which  the  famed  Mr.  Goldberg  could 
be  proud  of.* 


VETERANS  DAY,  1981 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 
0  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  November 
11.  Veterans  Day.  is  America's  and  the 
world's  chance  to  thank  all  the  brave 
men  and  women  who  have  risked  their 
lives  for  freedom.  The  ability  for  me 
to  speak  here,  today,  has  been  insured 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PRO- 
GRAM NUTRITION  STANDARDS 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr?  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  retain  the  traditional  and 
longstanding  goal  of  the  national 
school  lunch  program  to  provide  par- 
ticipating children  with  approximately 
one-third  of  their  daily  nutritional 
needs.  I  am  pleased  to  have  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Representative 
George  Miller,  joining  me  in  submit- 
ting this  resolution  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  school 
lunch  program  was  established  in 
1946.  Its  adoption  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  national  commitment— 

•  •  •  to  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation's  children  and  to  en- 
courage the  domestic  consumption  of  nutri- 
tious agricultural  conunodities  and  other 
food  •  •  • 

Por  nearly  35  years  we  have  main- 
tained the  concept  initiated  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  national  school  lunch 
program.  Today,  we  are  providing 
more  than  27  million  school  age  chil- 
dren with  close  to  one-third  of  the  rec- 
ommended dietary  allowance  which 
they  require  to  remain  healthy.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  fall  short  in 
continuing  with  our  commitment. 

Under  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture was  instructed  to  identify  possible 
cost  savings  within  the  national  school 
lunch  program  and  issue  regulations 
for  local  schools  to  achieve  these  sav- 
ings. Congress  explicitly  directed  that 
before  current  meal  pattern  require- 
ments are  changed,  the  Secretary 
"shall  exhaust  all  alternatives  for  low- 
ering local  program  costs."  In  addi- 
tion. Congress  stated  that  the  Secre- 
tary should  review  regulations  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  de- 
termine ways  in  which  cost  savings 
might  be  accomplished  "without  im- 
pairing the  nutritional  value"  of  the 
meals  provided  under  these  programs. 

On  September  4,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  submitted  regulations  pro- 
posing a  number  of  substantial 
changes  in  program  meal  patterns. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  was 
the  provision  allowing  catsup  and 
relish  to  serve  as  "vegetables."  In  the 
face  of  strong  public  opposition  and 
embarrassing  publicity,  the  adminis- 
tration pulled  the  regulations.  With  a 
new  set  of  regulations  expected  short- 
ly, I  feel  that  it  is  essential  to  assure 
that  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram continue  to  live  up  to  its  histori- 
cal commitment  of  safeguarding  the 
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health  and  well-being  of  our  Nation's 
children. 

The  Pederal  moneys  for  the  national 
school  lunch  program  have  been  re- 
duced, and  we  are  certainly  going  to 
have  to  seek  ways  to  change  program 
operation  to  save  money.  However,  I 
feel  that  there  are  ways  to  accommo- 
date adjustments  without  impairing 
the  nutritional  value  of  meals.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  necessary  to  compro- 
mise meal  pattern  standards  which 
have  been  unchanged  since  the  nation- 
al school  lunch  program  was  created 
35  years  ago. 

I  have  long  supported  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram with  a  sound  nutritional  basis.  I 
have  worked  closely  with  Mrs.  Betty 
Bender,  the  director  of  food  services 
for  Dayton  Public  Schools,  in  review- 
ing its  operation  in  my  congressional 
district.  We  have  thoroughly  discussed 
possible  cost  saving  changes  in  the 
program  and  we  have  reached  agree- 
ment that  there  is  a  multitude  of  al- 
ternatives to  achieve  cost  savings 
other  than  diminishing  the  nutritional 
quality  of  the  meals. 

In  addition  to  the  discussions  I  have 
had  with  Mrs.  Bender,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  a  survey  con- 
ducted earlier  this  year  by  the  hunger 
organizing  team  in  California.  This 
single  survey  more  than  15  alterna- 
tives to  making  changes  in  meal  pat- 
terns. These  particular  suggestions 
have  been  practiced  and  endorsed  by 
individuals  who  know  the  national 
school  lunch  program  probably  better 
than  anyone  else— program  directors 
and  food  service  workers.  I  definitely 
feel  that  these  recommendations  merit 
study  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker  we  have  several  studies 
and  surveys  documenting  the  impor- 
tant role  assumed  by  the  national 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams in  improving  the  nutritional 
status  of  young  children— particularly 
low-income  children.  In  1980  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  issued  a 
report  which  stated  that: 

•  •  •  school  feeding  programs  appear  to  be 
significantly  more  effective  in  Improving 
the  nutrition  of  low-income  children  than 

direct   money   payments  to  their  families 

•  •  • 

The  Field  Foundation  studies  con- 
ducted by  teams  of  health  profession- 
als in  1967  and  1977  verified  substan- 
tial improvement  in  the  health  and 
nutritional  status  of  low-income  chil- 
dren and  attributed  these  improve- 
ments to  child  nutrition  programs. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  na- 
tional food  consumption  survey  be- 
tween 1965  and  1977  reflected  im- 
provements in  the  diets  of  low-income 
children.  These  results,  too,  were  at- 
tributed to  the  high  standards  set  by 
child  nutrition  programs.  At  a  time 
when  the  costs  of  food,  utilities,  hous- 
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ing.  and  other  living  expenses  are  in- 
creasing; at  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment is  continuing  to  rise;  and  at  a 
time  when  a  number  of  other  Federal 
assistfince  programs  are  being  reduced; 
a  change  in  the  nutritional  standards 
of  the  national  school  lunch  program 
cannot  take  place.  Any  such  change 
would  only  serve  to  risk  the  sound  nu- 
tritional stature  which  we  have  been 
able  to  achieve  and  maintain. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Elementary.  Secondary, 
and  Vocational  Education,  on  which 
Congressman  Miller  sits,  has  sched- 
uled  hearings  on  our  resolution   for 
November  18.  I  am  equally  pleased  to 
announce  as  organizations  supporting 
our  resolution:   American  Federation 
of  Grain  Millers;  American  FedeYation 
of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees;     American      Federation     of 
Teachers;  American  Nursing  Associa- 
tion; American  Public  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation;   Americans    for    Democratic 
Action;  Bread  for  the  World;  Center 
for   Community   Change;   Center   for 
Science  in  the  Public  Interest;  Child 
Advocacy  Center;  Children's  Defense 
Fund;    The     Children's    Foundation; 
Child    Welfare    League    of    America; 
Communication  Workers  of  America; 
Community  Nutrition  Institute;  Con- 
gress Watch;  Consumer  Coalition  for 
Health;  Consumers  Union;  Council  of 
Great      City      Schools;      Cooperative 
League  of  U.S.A.;  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center;  Friends  Committee  on 
National     Legislation;     International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union;  Na- 
tional Catholic  Conference  for  Inter- 
racial   Justice;    National    Community 
Action  Agency  Executive  Directors  As- 
sociation;     National      Family      Farm 
Project;  National  Farmers  Union;  Na- 
tional Hook-Up  of  Black  Women:  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation;  Na- 
tional   Paralegal    Institute;    National 
P.T.A.;  National  Rural  Housing  Coali- 
tion;   National    Sharecroppers    Fund: 
National      Urban      League;      United 
Cement,    Lime,    Gypsum,    and   Allied 
Workers  International;  United  Meth- 
odist Church  Department  of  Human 
Welfare;  and  World  Hunger  Education 
Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  shortchanging  our  chil- 
dren on  nutrition  is  certain  to  show  up 
as  an  increase  in  health  costs  later. 
The  objectives  of  the  national  school 
lunch  program  clearly  will  not  be  ful- 
filled if  healthy,  nutritious  meals  are 
not  served.  The  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  to  express  the  strong  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  maintain  the  35-year- 
old  nutritional  goals  of  the  national 
school  lunch  program. 

Por  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the 
text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
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H.  CoH.  Rbs.  — 
A  bill  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
concerning  regulations  pertaining  to  meal 
pattern  requirements  and  nutritional  re- 
quirements for  meals  served  in  programs 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring),  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  regulations  pertaining 
to  meal  pattern  requirements  and  nutrition- 
al requirements   for  meals  served  in  pro- 
grams under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
should  be  consistent  with  the  traditional 
and  long-standing  goal  of  such   programs 
that  the  nutrients  of  such  meals,  averaged 
over  a  period  of  time,  provide  approximate- 
ly one-third  of  the  Recommended  Dietary 
Allowance,  as  established  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Science,  for  the  children  served 
by  such  program.* 


CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM 
CARNEY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its 
20th  annual  dinner,  the  New  York 
Coast  Guard  Chapter,  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Association  of  the  United  States, 
conferred  on  Congressman  William 
Carney  honorary  life  membership  in 
the  chapter. 

Congressman  Carney  was  cited  for 
his  interest  in  and  contributions  to  the 
growth,  development  and  prepared- 
ness of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
as  a  major  component  in  the  defense 
and  national  security  posture  of  the 
United  States. 

Among  the  current  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  previously 
honored  by  the  chapter  are  Repre- 
sentatives Marjorie  Holt,  Norman 
Lent,  and  Mario  Biaggi. 

Congressman  Carney,  representing 
the  First  District.  New  York,  served  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps  from 
1961  to  1964  and  is  a  member  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  and  the  House  Science  and 
Technology  Committee. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Bill  Carney 
on  receiving  this  distinguished 
honor.* 


VOTING  RIGHTS:  ON  GUARD 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  Sunday, 
November  8.  The  editorial  examines 
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the  President's  recent  statement  on 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

I  was  pleased  at  the  President's  an- 
nouncement that  he  favored  extension 
of  the  act.  As  the  President  indicated, 
the  right  to  vote  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  rights  provided  by  our  Consti- 
tution, and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has 
been  responsible  for  assuring  the  right 
for  countless  Americans. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  by  indica- 
tions that  the  President  might  support  . 
amendments  which  would  replace  the 
current  "effects"  test  with  an  "intent" 
test  in  determining  whether  violations 
of  the  act  had  occurred.  An  amend- 
ment to  make  this  change  was  soundly 
defeated  by  the  House  during  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  3112. 

Such  a  change  would  inflict  irrepa- 
rable damage  to  the  act.  To  show  that 
the  framers  of  a  voting  law  intended 
to  discriminate  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible. In  addition,  why  should  such 
a  finding  be  necessary  at  all?  As  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  editorial  states:  "If 
a  law  discriminates,  it  should  be  taken 
off  the  books." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  edi- 
torial carefully.  I  am  sure  they  will 
find  it  of  interest. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Voting  Rights:  On  Guard 
Blacks.  Latinos  and  other  minorities  who 
have  been  victims  of  discrimination  at  the 
polls  will  hail  President  Reagan's  statement 
last  Friday  that  he  will  sign  a  10-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  if  it 
reaches  his  desk. 

But  the  battle  is  far  from  over.  The  Issue 
Is  now  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, whose  chairman— Strom  Thurmond  (R- 
S.O— is  openly  hostile  to  the  act  and  who 
almost  certainly  will  try  to  dismantle  its 
most  important  safeguards  against  the 
abuse  of  minority  voting  rights. 

More  than  that,  Reagan  said  he  would  be 
willing  to  accept  amendments  to  the  present 
law.  which  will  expire  next  August  if  Con- 
gress fails  to  act.  and  the  changes  that  he 
suggests  could  seriously  weaken  federal  en- 
forcement powers. 

The  President  has  been  wavering  for  a 
number  of  months,  and  we  applaud  his  deci- 
sion to  sign  an  extender  of  the  law  forbid- 
ding racial  gerrymandering  and  all  other 
discriminatory  practices.  But  we  think  he 
should  have  come  out  strongly  in  favor  of 
full  extension  of  the  law,  which  already  has 
the  approval  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  389  to  24. 
The  House  version  calls  for  an  indefinite 
extension,  and  recurring  attempts  in  a 
number  of  states  to  suppress  the  minority 
vote  confirm  the  necessity  for  the  strongest 
possible  statute. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  effective  in 
stimulating  minority  participation  at  the 
polls.  In  the  16  years  since  its  enactment, 
literacy  tests,  poll  taxes  and  hindrances  to 
full  suffrage  have  been  struck  down.  Black 
registration  in  the  South  has  risen  from 
29.3  percent  to  56.6  percent.  The  number  of 
blacks  holding  public  office  has  risen  from 
fewer  than  100  to  more  than  1.800. 

Many  of  those  gains  were  made  possible 
by  a  section  of  the  act  requiring  nine  states 
and  sections  of  13  others,  all  with  a  long  his- 
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Obviously,  there  should  be  no  tampering 
I  ire-clearance— and  certainly  not  in  a 
reapportionment  year— as  long  as  such  prac- 


etist. 


from  the  length  of  probation  for 

in  which  offenses  have  been  most 

,  and  in  which  they  still  persist,  op- 

of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  raise  objec- 

still  smother  of  its  key  features. 

ijresent,  the  government  must  prove 

discriminatory  result,  not  discrimina- 

ii^tent.  when  it  challenges  the  election 

a  state  or  local  government.  There 

4ttempts  in  the  House,  as  there  may 

the  Senate,  to  place  an  additional 

of  proof  on  the  government— one 

v4ould  require  it  to  prove  both  discrimi- 

and  intent. 

an  amendment  would  inflict  fatal 

on  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Many  of 

laws  were  written  10.  20  or  even 

ago.  and  it  would  be  impossible  at 

date  to  read  the  minds  of  legisla- 

^yond  that,  why  should  it  be  neces- 

prove  intent?  If  a  law  discriminates. 

be  taken  off  the  books. 

danger  is  that  Reagan  will  concede 

m^ich  to  the  Southerners.  In  our  opin- 

should  not  accept  the  slightest  dimi- 

of  federal  authority  to  intervene  in 

c(Jntinuing  denial   of  full  suffrage  to 

nillions  of  Americans. 

commitment  to  the  Voting  Rights 

IS  sincere  as  he  claims  it  is.  he  should 

flatly    that    he   wants   the   House 

to  come  to  his  desk— and  without 

that  Thurmond  would  want  to 

on  it.« 
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November  10,  1981 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ability 
to  translate  complex  economic  theory 
into  plain  EInglish  is  a  rare  craft,  but 
H.  Wade  German,  in  a  recent  Omaha 
World  Herald  editorial,  capsulized  the 
economic  challenge  before  us  with  pre- 
cision and  clarity. 

This  article  is  a  straightforward  and 
concise  account  of  the  trends  that  led 
to  the  passage  of  the  Fiscal  Policy  and 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1981  and  of  the 
reasoning  behind  the  act's  provisions. 
This  is  an  excellent  and  well-written 
simmiary,  and  I  am  pleased  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Sunday  World-Herald,  Sept.  20. 

1981] 

How  Did  American  Economy  Get  so 

Messed  Up? 

(By  H.  Wade  German) 

It  was  just  a  little  more  than  five  weeks 
ago  when  President  Reagan  signed  the 
Piscal  Policy  and  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1981.  By  any  historical  standard,  this  legis- 
lation represents  nothing  less  than  a  dra- 
matic change  of  course  in  terms  of  being  the 
required  first  step  at  administering  the  med- 
icine needed  to  get  an  ailing  economy  back 
on  its  feet  again. 

Reagan's  economic  medicine,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  never  portrayed  as  a  mira- 
cle drug,  and,  yet,  the  financial  markets  and 
many  politicians— as  well  as  some  econo- 
mists—have proudly  pronounced  Reaganom- 
ics  a  failure  as  if  the  expected  something 
along  the  lines  of  an  economic  laetrile. 

I  might  also  note,  somewhat  parenthet- 
cially.  a  significant  part  of  the  business 
press  is  likewise  climbing  aboard  the  "I  told 
you  so"  bandwagon. 

The  misunderstandings,  apprehensions 
and  widespread  confusion  can  be  traced  ba- 
sically to  three  causes. 

First,  many  of  the  interpretations  of  the 
success-failure  criteria  indicators  are  made 
by  individuals  uniquely  unqualified  to  pass 
judgment  on  economic  policy  in  general,  let 
alone  evaluate  short-term  evidence  as  it  re- 
lates to  a  long-term  process. 

Secondly,  despite  what  they  sound  like 
when  they  talk,  economists  and  politicians 
are  not  fuzzy-headed,  strange  people.  Both 
groups  are  just  principally  inept  at  explain- 
ing economic  policy. 

Economists  have  an  inherent  propensity 
to  discuss  common-sense  issues  in  such  a 
way  that  no  one  other  than  another  econo- 
mist can  understand,  while  most  politicians 
are  too  busy  hedging  their  bets  to  give  the 
program  their  unqualified  support  even  if 
they  are  ardent  believers. 

This  inability  or  unwillingness  or  both  to 
communicate  political  economic  objectives 
and  methods  is  manifested  in  uncertainty 
and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  many  Americans. 

In  this  regard  the  American  public  can  be 
viewed  as  being  composed  of  three  groups. 
The  first  group,  which  can  be  called 
"supply-side  believers"  is  a  relatively  small 
number  of  people  who  both  believe  and  un- 
derstand supply-side  economics. 

There  is  another  segment,  perhaps  10  to 
15  percent,  so  dedicated  to  the  proposition 


that  big  government  is  good  that  their  prog- 
nostications of  imminent  economic  and 
social  collapse  are  designed  to  frighten,  as 
opposed  to  enlighten. 

It  seems  to  me.  however  these  die-hard  ad- 
vocates of  a  massive  bureaucracy  to  control 
our  lives  are  dwindling  in  numbers  and  in  a 
few  months  will  be  classic  political  antiques. 
My  reading  of  the  political  tea  leaves  and 
prevailing  winds  leads  me  to  believe  Mr.  Q. 
John  American  realizes  that  a  governmental 
structure  large  enough  to  provide  every- 
thing he  wants  is  also  powerful  enough  to 
take  from  him  anything  it  wants.  More  and 
more  people  now  believe  economic  freedom 
is  just  as  important  as  religious  freedom, 
free  speech,  etc. 

The  third  group,  about  85  percent,  is  com- 
prised of  those  who  are  totally  confused, 
but  understand  that  almost  anything  is 
better  than  what  we  have  had  in  the  past 
five  years.  It  is  to  this  group  that  this  is  ad- 
dressed. 

HOW  DID  THINGS  GET  SO  MESSED  UP? 

The  economic  heartbeat  of  any  country  is 
critically  dependent  upon  its  citizens'  desire 
to  produce  products  or  services  or  both. 
When  Individuals  place  a  higher  priority  on 
fishing  or  TV  gazing  than  on  working,  the 
economy  will  stagnate. 

But  why  would  anyone  give  up  additional 
income  to  be  mesmerized  by  "Charlie's 
Angels"  or  to  watch  a  giant  run  uphill  with 
a  refrigerator  strapped  to  his  back?  The 
answer— when  tax  rates  are  so  high  the 
after  tax  income  does  not  justify  the  effort. 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  persons 
say  they  refused  overtime,  quit  their  second 
job  or  turned  down  a  promotion  because 
they  simply  didn't  feel  like  working  for  the 
government? 

The  message  here  is  very  simple:  when  tax 
rates  transcend  reality  and  become  confisca- 
tory, the  incentives  to  produce  (and  earn 
income)  are  obliterated.  Now  ask  yourself 
the  question:  If  we  reduce  a  worker's  tax  bill 
by  25  percent,  will  he  work  harder  and  seek 
additional  income? 

Do  corporations  behave  significantly  dif- 
ferent than  individuals?  Will  firms  continue 
to  produce  products,  hire  workers  and  pay 
salaries  if  the  major  part  of  their  profits  are 
siphoned  off  to  the  federal  Treasury?  The 
answers  are  obviously  no  and  no. 

Once  again,  could  we  expect  the  business 
community  to  produce  the  products  we 
want  to  buy  if  we  increased  its  incentives? 

If  all  this  sounds  simple,  it  is.  Rational 
economic  policy,  as  I  tell  all  of  my  econom- 
ics students,  is  90  percent  common  sense 
and  10  percent  arithmetic. 

Furthermore,  if  the  skeptics  would  view 
the  evidence  of  the  February  1964  tax  cuts, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  conclude  anything 
other  than  that  these  tax  cuts  had  a  power- 
ful impact  on  savings. 

This  is  shown  in  Chart  1.  In  1963.  savings 
totaled  $29  billion  compared  to  $55  billion  in 
1966.  an  increase  of  90  percent.  What  is 
even  more  disheartening,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  those  who  deny  the  Reagan  tax 
cuts  will  stimulate  savings  (and  investment, 
work  effort,  etc.)  could  reach  the  same  con- 
clusions, although  certainly  of  a  different 
magnitude,  by  applying  the  Keynesian 
theory  embodied  in  virtually  every  introduc- 
tory economics  textbook. 

Additionally,  it  is  noteworthy  to  point  out 
to  Reaganomics  disbelievers  that  tax  cuts 
can  reduce  the  deficits  in  future  years  since 
the  increase  in  government  tax  receipts  will 
obviously  increase  (at  an  ascending  rate)  as 
personal  income  increases. 


The  response  of  government  tax  receipts 
to  the  "revitalized  "  economy  in  1964-1966  is 
shown  in  Chart  2.  Hence,  it  seems  to  me 
that  much  of  the  uncertainty  and  appre- 
hension surrounding  the  likely  effects  of 
Reagan's  tax  program  is  due  primarily  to 
scant  or  non-existent  review  of  historical 
evidence. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  point  out 
that  the  skeptics  of  Reagan's  supply-side  ec- 
onomics (real  or  otherwise)  generally  don't 
argue  (because  they  caai't)  that,  if  econpmic 
incentives  are  increased,  economic  activity 
will  expand.  Even  devout  socialists  the  likes 
of  Catherine  the  Great  and  Karl  Marx  were 
not  that  naive. 

The  screams  and  howls  of  agony  we  hear 
periodically  are  not  generated  by  people 
who  are  anti-economic  growth,  but  rather 
by  individuals  who  place  social  welfare  pro- 
grams at  the  pinnacle  of  their  priority  list. 

Stated  somewhat  differently,  most  of  the 
opposition  to  Reagan's  economic  program  is 
precipitated  by  conflicting  social  objectives, 
not  conflicting  economic  objectives. 

Still  another  way  to  view  this  schism  is 
one  of  ends  vs.  means.  The  president's  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  provide  the  means  (in- 
centives) via  which  the  ends  (full  employ- 
ment, etc.)  are  achieved. 

Critics  of  the  program  focus  principally 
upon  the  ends  as  being  relegated  to  second 
order  Importance,  i.e.,  the  critics  desire,  or 
wish,  to  see  direct  governmental  actions  in 
terms  of  alleviating  poverty  etc. 

Hence  even  the  vast  majority  of  the  critics 
do  not  disagree  that  Reagan's  program  will 
work,  they  just  simply  want  more  direct 
action. 

The  problem  with  more  direct  action  is  it 
means  the  government  does  the  job  rather 
than  the  private  sector,  and  it  is  precisely 
that  intervention  which  spawned  the  mess 
we  were  in.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  F.  MOODY 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 11.  1981.  the  Los  Angeles  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Jewish  Conmiittee 
will  present  the  annual  Human  Rela- 
tions Award  to  the  distinguished  busi- 
ness and  community  leader,  George  F. 
Moody. 

The  list  of  Mr.  Moody's  accomplish- 
ments in  the  business  world  and  in 
conMnunity  service  is  staggering.  His 
expertise  and  commitment  to  excel- 
lence in  all  that  he  undertakes  is  the 
hallmark  of  his  success. 

A  native  of  Riverside.  Calif.,  George 
Moody  was  bom  in  1930.  He  joined  the 
Security  Pacific  National  Bank  in 
1953,  and  is  currently  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  both  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  bank. 

George  Moody's  community  service 
record  is  equally  impressive.  Mr. 
Moody  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, having  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  since  1974,  and  as  President 
in  1980.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  Mer- 
chants &  Manufacturers  Association, 
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director  of  the  YMCA  of  Metropolitan 
Los  Angeles,  director  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  Hollywood  Presbyterian  Medi- 
cal Center,  and  a  member  of  its  execu- 
tive committee. 

Mr.  Moody  is  also  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews;  member  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Area  Coimcil,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America;  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Pomona  Col- 
lege: director.  Music  Center  Operating 
Co.  Mr.  Moody  also  serves  on  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Performing 
Arts  Council  of  the  Music  Center  of 
Los  Angeles.  He  is  president  of  the 
Colorado  River  Association.  In  May 
1981,  he  was  appointed  western  region- 
al finance  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee.  He  is  also  director  of 
the  United  Way,  Inc.,  serving  on  the 
executive  committee,  and  is  chairman 
of  the  corporate  administration  and  fi- 
nance committee.  During  1975-81,  he 
served  as  director  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee  for  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Los  Angeles  chapter, 
having  served  as  chairman  for  2  years, 
1979-80.  During  1972-73  he  was,  by 
Presidential  appointment,  metro 
chairman  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  (NAB)  in  Riverside, 
Calif.  He  is  a  former  director  of  the 
United  Fund  of  Riverside,  the  Nation- 
al Orange  Show,  and  the  Riverside 
Community  Hospital. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating George  Moody  on  his  out- 
standing career  and  record  of  service 
and  to  wish  him  many  years  of  contin- 
ued success.* 
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MOSES  ZINBERG 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Moses  Zinberg, 
of  Brooklyn,  who  will  be  100  years  old 
on  November  23. 

Moses  Zinberg  came  to  this  country 
from  Russia  in  1921,  together  with  his 
wife.  Pearl,  and  four  small  children,  to 
escape  religious  persecution.  He  over- 
came poverty,  a  language  barrier,  and 
many  other  problems  to  become  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  Brooklyn 
community. 

Mr.  Zinberg's  life  is  a  testimony  to 
true  perseverance  in  the  face  of  ex- 
tremely difficult  circumstances. 
Throughout  his  struggle,  he  kept  his 
strong  faith,  both  in  his  religion  and 
in  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Zinberg's  daughter,  Lucy  Gam- 
berg  Husack,  has  written  an  eloquent 
essay  on  her  father's  life.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  story 
of  Moses  Zinberg— a  most  remarkable 
husband,  father,  and  citizen: 


MosEs  Zinberg 


Moses  Zinberg,  bom  in  Russia  on  Novem- 
ber 23.  1881,  escaped  from  religious  persecu- 
tion to  "America,  the  land  of  freedom  and 
promise."  He  arrived  in  New  York  with  his 
young  wife  and  4  children,  ranging  in  age 
from  2  to  12.  They  arrived  on  May  1.  1921.  a 
day  that  he  and  his  family  wUl  always  re- 
member as  "a  day  of  liberation  and  prom- 
ise." 

Many  immigrants  came  to  this  country 
during  that  period,  but  there  were  very  few 
agencies  to  help  them  adjust  and  integrate 
Into  community  life.  It  was  a  tough  strug- 
gle, but  most  of  them  were  determined  and 
made  it  and  so  did  the  Zinberg  family, 
headed  by  Moses,  hardworking,  ambitious, 
and  determined  to  do  the  best  for  his  family 
whom  he  loved  dearly. 

Moses  Zinberg  was  young  (40),  had  a  skill 
(accounting),  but  he  did  not  know  the  lan- 
guage. He  worked  at  any  job  available  and 
went  to  school  at  night  as  did  his  wife. 
Pearl.  The  children  attended  P.S.  62  on  the 
East  Side,  where  the  family  lived. 

As  head  of  the  family,  Moses  Zint>erg 
taught  us  by  example  that  a  good  education 
and  hard  work  will  enable  us  to  reach  our 
goals.  When  we  were  old  enough  to  get 
"working  papers."  we  all  took  jobs  .  .  .  part 
time,  after  school,  summer  vacations,  etc. 
We  were  all  part  of  "a  family  team. "  When 
we  completed  high  school,  we  took  full-time 
jobs  and  went  to  CCNY  and  Hunter  College 
at  night. 

Moses  Zinberg  was  doing  some  accounting 
work  and  real  estate  management  for  his 
brother  who  was  an  attorney  and  owned 
some  real  estate.  He  was  concerned  and  in- 
terested in  the  tenants'  rights  and  problems 
and  promptly  took  care  of  them.  The  ten- 
ants loved  him  and  respected  him. 

At  the  age  of  60.  when  things  were  not 
going  well  for  him  financially,  he  saw  an  ad 
in  the  New  York  Times  from  General  Elec- 
tric in  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  for  someone 
who  knew  how  to  read  blueprints.  He  knew 
how  and  applied  for  the  job.  He  got  up  at 
4:00  a.m.  and  travelled  from  Brooklyn  to 
Bloomfield.  After  a  short  period,  he  de- 
signed a  special  "worktable"  to  make  things 
easier  and  more  efficient.  He  was  given  a 
special  award  of  which  he  was  very  proud. 
In  later  years  he  went  back  to  work  for  his 
brother,  and  again  the  tenants  were  very 
happy  with  his  concern  and  response  to 
their  needs.  He  was  convinced  that  "it  was 
good  business  to  take  care  of  your  property 
and  be  kind  to  the  tenants."  He  worked 
until  he  was  85. 

Through  the  years.  Pearl  Zinberg  became 
involved  with  philanthropic  and  community 
groups.  She  was  a  life  member  of  the  In- 
fants Home  of  Boro  Park,  the  Womens' 
League  for  Israel,  and  the  National  Asthma 
Center.  He  supported  her  in  all  her  endeav- 
ors: was  secretary  for  a  Family  Group  which 
raised  funds  for  a  "Home  for  Girls  "  in  Israel 
for  which  a  special  award  was  received.  At 
birthday  or  anniversary  time  he  always  gave 
his  children  and  grandchildren  "Israel 
Bonds"  saying,  "we  have  what  we  need  in 
America,  we  must  all  help  Israel." 

Moses  Zinberg  made  it  in  America  and  so 
did  his  children. 

Today,  when  he  is  reaching  his  100th 
birthday,  he  thanks  G-d  every  morning  for 
giving  him  a  present  of  another  day. 

He  is  outgoing  and  cheerful  with  a  deep 
faith  in  G-d  and  in  humanity.  He  "lights 
up  "  when  his  famUy— 3  children  (one  passed 
away).  6  grandchildren,  and  3  great  grand- 
children-visit him  at  The  Scharome  Manor 
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for  senior  citizens).  We  all  respect 
very  much, 
persecution,  found  freedom, 
lost  his  faith  in  G-d  and  human- 


Zinberg  is  an  "unsung  hero,"  and 

he  is  reaching  his  100th  birthday, 

in  his  life  and  in  the  life  of  his 

first  to  reach  this  golden  age,  we 

to  join  us  and  rejoice  with  us. 

daughter,  Lucy  Gamberg  Husack, 

t   rememt)er  his  ever  having  a 

party.  He  has  earned  it,  he  de- 

and  we,   his  children,  grandchil- 

great  grandchildren,  want  you  to 

Sunday,  November  15,  a  very  spe- 

or  our  hero,  Moses  Zinberg.* 


HJTE  TO  OUR  NATION'S 
VETERANS 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 

IN  tAe  house  of  representatives 


Tnesday.  November  10,  1981 


SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 


row is  u  day  of  remembrance.  Tomor- 
row we  pause  and  pay  tribute  to  those 
Americiins  who  have  honorably  and 
bravely  served  our  country  in  the 
armed  s  ervices.  We  rise  to  honor  those 
who  gjve  their  lives  in  pursuit  and 
protect  on  of  our  most  cherished  na- 
tional a  sset— our  freedom.  This  day  es- 
pecially marks  our  Nation's  immense 
gratitude  to  those  who  fought  and 
those  v'ho  died  to  preserve  our  free- 
doms. It  is  a  day  which  evokes 
thoughts  of  sacrifices,  courage,  dignity 
and  ho^or— words  which  aptly  distin- 
guish oir  veterans  of  national  service. 

We,  a  >  people,  have  faced  many  wars 
and  dlf :  erent  challenges  since  winning 
the  War  for  American  Independence. 
We  ha\e  fought  others,  and  we  have 
fought  Eunong  ourselves.  But  one  fact 
remains  constant:  In  all  of  the  con- 
flicts, J 11  of  the  battles,  all  of  skir- 
mishes in  which  American  men  and 
women  have  taken  up  arms,  these 
guardians  of  our  freedom  have  distin- 
guished themselves  through  the  mag- 
nitude <»f  their  bravery  and  conviction, 
few  mei  i  or  women  among  us  would  ac- 
tively s;ek  out  the  horror  of  war.  but 
fewer  s\  ill  in  our  history  have  failed  to 
assume  this  burden  with  dignity  and 
honor.  It  is  the  nobility  of  such  ac- 
tions th  at  is  the  meaning  of  a  day  like 
we  have  tomorrow. 

This  *Jation  shall  never  forget  the 
contributions  of  our  veterans,  and  the 
memoriss  of  war  will  continue  to  live 
on  in  those  who  are  survivors  and  the 
dependents  of  those  lost  at  war.  I  am 
proud  t )  report  that  our  country  shall 
always  remain  committed  to  its  veter- 
ans, net  only  with  ceremonies  and 
monimijnts.  but  with  services  and 
help  w  lich  only  begin  to  recognize 
their  special  efforts  through  their 
militarj  service  to  the  national  inter- 
est. Despite  budget  restraints  this 
year,  m  /  colleagues  and  I  here  in  Con- 
gress hs  ve  nonetheless  joined  in  enact- 
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ing  major  legislation  designed  to  great- 
ly benefit  all  veterans.  We  have  made 
dramatic  improvements  in  Veterans' 
Administration  (VA)  hospital  services, 
staffing,  and  facilities  so  that  we  may 
better  continue  our  responsibilities  of 
caring  for  our  veterans,  and  all  those 
seeking  financial  and  medical  assist- 
ance. I  am  especially  pleased  to  report 
that  the  VA  recently  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  new  counseling  facility  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  in  Bangor.  Maine,  to 
assist  veterans  who  may  be  suffering 
readjiistment  problems  following  serv- 
ice in  Southeast  Asia.  While  a  sizable 
majority  of  Vietnam  veterans  have  re- 
turned to  lead  successful,  productive 
lives,  a  substantial  number  are 
plagued  by  various  difficulties.  These 
problems  can  not  be  cured  by  them- 
selves and  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Bangor  site  was  chosen  for  a  counsel- 
ing center  so  that  we  may  continue 
our  efforts  to  give  back  to  those  who 
gave  so  much  of  themselves. 

Today,  Americans  are  at  peace 
throughout  the  world  and  no  Ameri- 
can, thankfully,  faces  combat  to  pro- 
tect our  priceless  rights.  This  is  a  testi- 
monial both  to  our  commitment  to 
world  peace  and  to  our  renewed  pledge 
to  protect  our  peace  with  determined 
strength.  Those  whom  we  honor  to- 
morrow left  a  legacy  too  precious 
either  to  forget  or  to  betray.  Our  vet- 
erans deserve  our  respect  and  much 
more.  Our  veterans  have  earned  the 
right  to  expect  that  our  generation 
and  those  of  the  future  will  possess 
their  qualities  of  bravery,  conviction 
and  courage  when  America  requires  it. 
It  is  befitting  for  all  of  us  tomorrow  to 
speak  our  praise  and  gratitude  loudly 
to  commemorate  those  soldiers  who 
have  sacrified  so  much  for  this  great 
Nation.* 
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A  REMINDER  ON  VETERANS  DAY 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Stan- 
West  Jones,  commentator  for  WCRB 
radio  station  in  Boston,  Mass.,  aired 
the  following  commentary  relating  to 
Veterans  Day,  and  I  wish  to  share  it 
with  the  Members  of  this  body: 
Who  Cares  About  America? 

Do  you  as  a  citizen  make  any  effort  to 
remind  your  children,  or  family  adults,  of 
the  sacrifices  made  by  the  men  and  women 
who  struggled,  through  peace  and  war,  to 
secure  for  us  the  priceless  freedoms  we 
enjoy  today?  They  are  our  heroes,  they 
cared  about  America— the  question  is,  do 
you? 

The  Hon.  Ike  Skelton,  Democrat,  Repre- 
sentative from  Missouri  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, recently  addressed  college  and  univer- 
sity Instructors  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  That 
speech  vividly  supports  the  challenge  I've 
just  made.  The  Congressman  said,  in  part: 
"Recently  I  accompanied  my  youngest  son 


and  his  Boy  Scout  Troop  to  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
where  we  toured  the  scene  of  that  decisive 
battle  of  July  1863.  where  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  his  Confederates  engaged  Gener- 
al Meade  and  his  Federal  troops.  We  walked 
among  the  Battlefield  monuments,  remind- 
ers of  the  determined  courage  of  the  men 
from  the  North  and  the  South  who  fought 
and  died  for  their  respective  causes.  At  the 
end  ...  we  read  an  historic  marker  denot- 
ing Pickett's  charge.  One  young 
boy  .  .  .  sarcastically  remarked.  Pickett's 
charge,  who  cares  about  Pickett's 
charge?'"  .  .  .  The  boys  words  startled  the 
Congressman  for  he  realized  that  standing 
on  the  ground  of  one  of  the  mightiest  strug- 
gles of  our  history  meant  no  more  to  the 
boy  than  standing  on  a  street  comer  waiting 
for  a  bus. 

Pres.  Abraham  Lincoln,  later,  on  that 
same  battlefield  said:  "The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here, 
but  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here". 
Was  Lincoln  wrong? 

Then  Congressman  Ike  Skelton  told  about 
travelling  to  Southeast  Asia  in  1979  to  bring 
back  bodies  of  American  flyers  killed  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  On  the  way  over  he  stopped 
at  Manila,  in  the  Phillippines,  to  visit  the 
island  of  Corregidor  where  a  marine  from 
his  hometown  had  been  among  those  cap- 
tured by  the  Japanese  in  1942  after  five  ter- 
rible months  of  resistance.  Soon  after  his 
return  Ike  spoke  to  a  high  school  history 
class  in  Missouri  and  recounted  his  trip  to 
them.  Mentioning  his  visit  to  Corregidor, 
Skelton  asked  the  class  what  they  knew  of 
that  small  island?  But  none  had  heard  of 
the  name  Corregidor,  none  in  the  classroom 
had  any  idea  of  the  scores  of  Servicemen 
who  defended  the  American  Flag  there  in 
1942.  The  apathy  and  ignorance  of  the  stu- 
dents left  Ike  deeply  troubled. 

The  Congressman  concluded  his  talk  by 
citing  our  American  peacetime  victories  as 
well.  Recalling  the  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  moved  westward  Into  the  wilder- 
ness during  the  1800's  Ike  said:  "Our  Ameri- 
can heritage  is  one  of  challenges  met  by  a 
determined  people  .  .  .  That  spirit  charted 
the  course  of  democratic  government  for 
the  world  .  .  .  This  is  the  heritage  which 
you  and  I  must  transmit  to  our  children 
.  .  ."  It  is  not  just  facts,  figures  and  dates,  it 
is  a  deeply  rooted  sense  of  loyalty  to  all  that 
has  gone  before— the  challenges,  the  stout- 
heartedness, the  dedication  of  our  past. 

"Who  cares  about  Pickett's  charge?" 
"Who  cares  about  Corregidor?" 

God  grant  that  you  and  I  care  and  that 
our  children  care,  and  that  our  children's 
children  will  care.  For,  if  we  as  a  people  fail 
to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  our  heritage, 
the  day  could  well  come  when  some  youth 
might  remark:  "America?  Who  cares  about 
America?"  Thank  you.  Congressman  Ike 
Skelton,  for  reminding  us.« 


WISCONSIN  STATE  LEGISLA- 
TURE CALLS  FOR  DISMISSAL 
OP  INTERIOR  SECRETARY 
WATT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues   the   resolution  passed   by 
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the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature  which 
urges  the  dismissal  of  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Watt. 

The  voices  of  protest  against  Secre- 
tary Watt's  policy  of  undermining  the 
environmental  progress  we  have  ac- 
complished over  the  past  two  decades 
are  increasing.  The  American  people 
have  every  right  to  demand  that  he  be 
replaced,  and  I  commend  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Legislature  for  seeking  the 
removal  of  Secretary  Watt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  follows: 
Enrolled  Joint  Resolution  Memorializing 

Congress  and  the  I*resident  To  Seek  the 

Dismissal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, James  G.  Watt 

Whereas  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  the  protection  of  our  national 
heritage  are  important  duties  of  the  federal 
government:  and 

Whereas  lands  managed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  are  owned  by  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  should  be 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people; 
and 

Whereas  James  G.  Watt  has  consistently, 
in  public  statements  and  actions,  disregard- 
ed the  interests  of  the  American  people  by 
advocating  and  Implementing  policies  that 
would  destroy  decades  of  bipartisan  commit- 
ment to  environmental  protection  and  pres- 
ervation of  our  priceless  national  heritage: 
Now,  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly,  the  senate  con- 
curring. That  the  legislature  and  the  people 
of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  hereby  urge  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  tc  seek  the  dismissal  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  James  G.  Watt:  and,  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  and  a  list  of  those  who  voted 
in  favor  thereof  and  those  who  opposed  be 
transmitted  to  each  member  of  this  state's 
congressional  delegation.* 


HOW  WEIjL  is  THE  THIRD 
WORLD  GOVERNED? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  summit  conference  at  Cancun. 
Mexico,  focused  attention  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Third  World.  But  one  of 
the  major  problems  of  the  Third 
World  is  the  way  much  of  it  is  gov- 
erned—or, more  precisely,  misgov- 
erned. Unfortunately,  this  problem 
was  never  raised  during  the  confer- 
ence. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  that  deals  with  the 
problems  of  Third  World  government: 
"How  Well  Is  The  Third  World  Gov- 
erned?" by  Jean-Prancois  Revel,  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Thursday,  No- 
vember 5,  1981. 

tProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  5, 

1981] 

How  Well  Is  the  Third  World  Governed? 

(By  Jean-Francois  Revel) 

I  was  hoping  that  the  Cancun  conference 
would  bring  to  the  fore  the  one  question 
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that  is  never  posed  about  the  Third  World: 
the  question  of  the  political  responsibility 
of  Third  World  governments  for  the  eco- 
nomic underdevelopment  of  poor  countries. 
Helas!  The  question  was  not  brought  up. 

A  country,  whatever  its  stage  of  develop- 
ment, can  be  well  or  poorly  governed.  A 
great  part  of  the  economic  success  or  failure 
of  all  countries  results  from  political  choices 
by  national  governments.  This  seems  evi- 
dent enough  when  we  talk  of  Britain, 
Poland,  Sweden  or  Italy.  No  commentator 
hesitates  to  say  that  he  finds  American  in- 
terest rates  too  high,  the  monetarism  of 
Mrs.  Thatcher  too  far  out,  the  outburst  of 
French  nationalizations  dangerous. 

And  if  these  policies  lead  to  bad  results, 
the  responsibility  for  setbacks  will  naturally 
be  attributed  to  those  who  took  the  deci- 
sions. 

totalitarian  systems 

But  when  it's  a  question  of  the  Third 
World,  the  notion  of  responsibility  disap- 
pears completely.  This  is  even  more  unjusti- 
fied in  that  the  large  majority  of  Third 
World  leaders  took  power  through  coups  or 
administer  totalitarian  systems.  Their  sole 
legitimacy,  if  one  can  call  it  that,  is  derived 
from  results  obtained  after  the  fact.  In  a  de- 
mocracy, the  error  belongs  to  the  voters:  If 
Mrs.  Thatcher  stumbles,  the  British  voters 
first  stumbled  by  bringing  her  to  power.  In 
a  dictatorship,  the  most  common  type  of 
regime  in  the  Third  World,  the  least  one 
can  ask  of  those  in  power  is  efficaciousness. 
But  one  finds,  above  all,  incompetence  and 
extravagance,  not  to  mention  corruption. 

Many  of  the  economic  maladies  of  the 
Third  World  are  related  to  politics.  Argenti- 
na, whose  economic  level  40  years  ago  was 
comparable  to  that  of  Western  Europe,  has 
regressed  into  an  underdeveloped  state  fol- 
lowing the  ravages  of  Peronism.  This  Is  the 
fruit  of  a  clearly  political  decision.  Nkru- 
mah  in  Ghana,  Nyerere  in  Tanzania,  Toure 
in  Guinea  plunged  their  respective  countries 
into  decline  by  stupid  administration  or 
policies  motivated  purely  by  ideology.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Kenya, 
which  were  relatively  well  governed,  were 
able  to  reverse  and  ameliorate  the  material 
condition  of  their  citizens. 

A  recent  report  of  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
the  aid  given  by  that  organization  to  Ban- 
gladesh these  last  few  years  was  badly  uti- 
lized or  even  squandered  in  irresponsible 
fashion  following  errors  in  judgment  by  the 
country's  leaders.  Idi  Amin,  the  Iranian  rev- 
olution, the  war  l>etween  Iraq  and  Iran,  the 
Soviet  grip  on  Ethiopia,  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique, the  disastrous  agrarian  reforms  of  Al- 
geria, the  takeover  of  the  "non-aligned" 
movement  by  Castro— all  these  events  and 
many  others  are  political  phenomena  that 
weigh  heavily,  in  the  past,  present  and 
future,  on  economic  development. 

Of  course,  foreign  interference  and  influ- 
ence isn't  absent  from  the  political  history 
of  the  Third  World.  But  that's  true  of  all 
countries,  even  the  developed,  even  the  pow- 
erful. Politics  doesn't  take  place  in  a 
vacuum.  But  it's  also  true  that  a  number  of 
"less  developed"  countries  have  made  their 
most  pernicious  decisions  all  by  themselves. 
It  was  in  quite  independent  fashion  that  the 
socialist-minded  colonels  who  governed  Peru 
from  1968  to  1979  conducted  an  economic 
policy  whose  outcome  was  to  lower  gross 
production  more  than  50%  in  1 1  years. 

The  standard  Third  World  explanation  at- 
tributes underdevelopment  to  the  "piUage 
of  raw  materials"  by  the  rich  countries  and 
to  "inequality  in  the  terms  of  exchange." 
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But  if  we  consider  copper,  often  cited  as  an 
example,  we  find  that  the  premier  producer 
of  this  metal  is  far  and  away  the  U.S.  If  the 
Americans  bothered  to  conspire  to  "artifi- 
cially lower"  prices,  as  tney  are  often  ac- 
cused of  doing,  they  would  be  the  first  to 
suffer. 

In  1975,  a  UN  commission  composed 
equally  of  experts  from  rich  capitalist  coun- 
tries, the  Third  World  and  the  Communist 
bloc  made  an  elaborate  stydy  of  raw  materi- 
als. Their  conclusion,  which  wasn't  pub- 
lished, in  unequivocal:  There  has  been  no 
deterioration  in  the  ternis  of  trade  over 
time.  This  is  logical,  since  demand  hasn't 
stop[>ed  growing.  Rich  countries  are  big  con- 
sumers of  raw  materials,  but  these  raw  ma- 
terials would  have  not  value  if  industrial 
demand  by  the  developed  countries  didn't 
exist. 

increasing  arms  purchases 

One  can  dispute  whether  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  the  governments  of  the  Third 
World  Is  really  economic  growth.  If  they 
seek  as  a  priority  to  struggle  against  the 
poverty  of  their  people,  why  do  they  devote 
themselves  to  an  ever-increasing  purchase 
of  arms. 

At  Cancun,  the  leaders  of  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  essentially  wanted  to  obtain 
a  commitment  to  what  they  call  "global  ne- 
gotiations," a  code  name  signifying  that 
they  would  like  the  distribution  of  aid  fur- 
nished by  rich  countries  to  be  carried  out 
henceforth  by  the  UN.  In  fact,  this  would 
make  the  Third  World  countries  the  sole 
masters  of  the  distribution  of  aid  and  sole 
judges  of  the  good  use  of  money  given  to 
them  by  rich  countries.  It's  certain  that 
such  "global  negotiations "  would  result  in  a 
better  deal  for  the  governing  elites  of  the 
Third  World  than  for  the  people  subjected 
to  those  governments. 

These  considerations  aren't  meant  to  over- 
look the  purely  economic  aspect  of  the 
problem  of  poverty  or  the  necessity  of 
North-South  cooperation.  They  are  meant 
to  recall  that  economic  assistance  and  tech- 
nology don't  suffice  if  the  governments  that 
receive  them  are  badly  governed.  The  move- 
ment of  "less  developed"  countries  to  a 
"more  advanced"  stage  presupposes  the  ac- 
ceptance of  political  responsibility.  Third 
World  demagogy  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
Third  World.* 


VETERANS  DAY:  A  GRATEFUL 
NA^nON  REMEMBERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Wednesday,  November  11,  is  Veterans 
Day,  a  time  which  the  Nation  has  set 
aside  to  honor  those  who  have  fought 
to  preserve  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  in 
America. 

Veterans  Day  was  first  celebrated  as 
Armistice  Day  to  mark  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War,  the  "Great  War,"  in 
1918.  Unfortunately,  that  war  has 
been  followed  by  others.  Veterans  Day 
now  commemorates  all  veterans,  from 
the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Since  1776,  more  than  1  mil- 
lion Americans  have  died  in  defense  of 
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ilso  supported  and  which  the 
signed  November  3.  extends 
psychological    readjustment 
through  1984.  sets  priority 
'  ictims  of  agent  orange  herbi- 
ietnam  and  for  veterans  ex- 
nuclear  radiation  at  Nagasaki 
ima,  and  provides  funds  for 
bu^ness  loans  to  all  veterans, 
tion,  Congress  this  year  in- 
ates   for   veterans   disability 
life  insurance,  housing  assist- 
indemnity  to  families.  Con- 
clarified  its  Intent  to  bar  all 
to  members  of  the  All-Vol- 
Ai'med  Forces  who  do  not  com- 
Ipast  2  years  of  obligated  serv- 


)enefits  are  part  of  the  debt 
Nation  pays  to  those  who 
As  we  honor  our  veterans  on 
11  with  music,  pomp,  and 
we  should  remember  that 
thanks  which  a  grateful 
extend  to  its  veterans  is  the 
opportunity  for  them  to  resume  their 
lives  at  lome.  The  programs  which 
Congress  has  approved  can  help,  but 
the  help  ng  hand  which  we  lend  as 
their  neighbors  is  just  as  important.* 


TO  THE  CIA  WATCHMEN 


H3N.  DON  EDWARDS 


IN  THE 


•  Mr. 
Speaker. 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

of  California.  Mr. 
President      Reagan's      an- 


EI  tWARDS 
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nounced  plans  for  the  "unleashing"  of 
the  CIA  and  other  intelligence  agen- 
cies for  operations  within  the  United 
States  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
rights  of  law-abiding  Americans.  The 
following  lead  editorial  in  the  Novem- 
ber 9.  1981.  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  explains  that  newspaper's  views 
of  the  proposed  Executive  order. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  9.  1981] 
Listen  to  the  CIA  Watchmen 

Point:  The  United  States  cannot  be  secure 
if  our  spies  can't  use  their  covert  methods 
on  the  home  front  as  well  as  abroad. 

Counterpoint:  We  cannot  be  truly  free  if 
we  let  them  ply  their  methods  of  infiltra- 
tion, surveillance  and  manipulation  on  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

There  are  two  issues  embedded  in  this  ar- 
gument. One  is  where— where  these  compet- 
ing interests  should  be  balanced.  The  other, 
much  more  important,  is  how— the  process 
of  interplay  between  the  CIA  and  its  Con- 
gressional Overseers.  The  process  makes  the 
agency  and  the  White  House  squirm,  but  it 
is  the  only  hope  for  the  wise  use  of  intelli- 
gence. Therefore,  when  the  Congressional 
monitors  sound  an  alarm,  it  behooves  the 
White  House  and  the  intelligence  communi- 
ty to  listen. 

Congress  can  draw  a  line,  as  in  1947  when 
it  created  the  CIA.  against  domestic  spying. 
But  that  line  requires  constant  policing.  It 
is  heartening  to  see  that  the  watchmen  are 
awake. 

A  bipartisan  Senate  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Democrats,  at  least  on  the 
House  counterpart,  have  sternly  warned 
President  Reagan  against  relaxing  the  curbs 
on  domestic  CIA  activity,  as  proposed  in  the 
latest  draft  of  an  executive  order.  Why. 
they  ask.  does  the  Administration  want  to 
stir  up  old  anxieties,  risk  reviving  the  abuses 
Congress  has  documented  and  distract  from 
the  main  task  of  improving  foreign  intelli- 
gence? 

No  one  expects  any  Administration  to  love 
the  idea  of  Congressional  supervision— and 
this  one  certainly  does  not.  Edwin  Meese. 
the  President's  counselor,  reviles  criticism 
of  the  new  order  as  propaganda  from 
former  staff  members  of  Prank  Church's 
infamous  intelligence  committee  that  was  so 
destructive  of  our  intelligence  authorities 
some  years  ago. "  Infamous?  Destructive? 
The  Church  committee  was  the  body  that 
nailed  the  CIA  for  collecting  dossiers  on 
thousands  of  law-abiding  Americans.  Its 
report  helped  bring  some  civilian  control 
and  Congressional  oversight. 

Mr.  Meese  also  denies  that  the  proposed 
executive  order  would  make  domestic  spying 
easier.  That  denial  is  belied  by  every  sen- 
tence and  paragraph  of  the  proposal.  The 
Carter  Administration's  1978  order  prohibit- 
ed infiltrating  or  trying  to  influence  domes- 
tic groups:  the  Reagan  order  would  permit 
them  if  the  Attorney  General  approved. 
The  Reagan  version  would  subject  Ameri- 
can international  businessmen  to  surveil- 
lance at  home  or  abroad,  not  because 
they're  dangerous  but  because  they  know 
things  the  CIA  wants  to  know. 

The  President  has  the  raw  power  to  sign 
this  order  despite  the  advice  of  the  CIA's 
watchmen.  But  that  kind  of  insularity  only 
underscores  the  danger  of  an  unchecked  spy 
service  turned  inward.  Mr.  Reagan  needs  to 
join  the  watchmen  in  a  process  that  can 
make  Americans  both  secure  and  free.* 


November  10,  1981 

A  SALUTE  TO  35  YEARS  OF 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  what  I  con- 
sider a  success  story  of  a  community 
newspaper  that  began  35  years  ago 
with  the  goal  to  reach  out  and  en- 
hance the  quality  of  life  of  Manhat- 
tan's East  Side. 

Today.  Town  &  Village  newspaper  is 
a  thriving  weekly  community  service 
publication  serving  some  8.000  resi- 
dents of  Stuyvesant  Town  and  Peter 
Cooper  Village:  35  years  ago  Town  & 
Village's  editorial  staff  set  out  to 
create  a  country  weekly,  one  that 
would  serve  a  city  within  a  city. 

Town  &  Village's  present  editor.  Mr. 
Charles  Hagedorn.  along  with  an  en- 
terprising staff  of  some  20  dedicated 
journalists  and  production  specialists, 
has  succeeded  in  fulfilling  the  objec- 
tives of  publishing  a  nonpartisan  com- 
munity newspaper  that  provides  area 
residents  with  useful  and  enlightening 
information. 

As  our  daily  newspapers  and  elec- 
tronic media  increasingly  turn  their 
concerns  to  international,  national 
and  regional  news,  the  role  of  the  com- 
munity newspaper  has  to  expand  to 
fill  the  void  created  by  a  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  local  news.  Town  &  Village 
continuously  provides  the  public  with 
important  local  events  information 
such  as  changes  in  housing,  zoning 
regulations,  police  protection,  religious 
events,  political  news,  sanitation  and 
other  matters  that  affect  the  commu- 
nity on  a  daily  basis. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  saluting  Town  &  Village  on  its 
35th  anniversary  of  publication  and 
will  look  forward  to  their  continued 
success.* 


INTRODUCTION   OF  THE   PUBLIC 
EMPLOYEE  RETIREMENT 

INCOME      SECURITY      ACT      OF 
1981  (H.R.  4928) 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation,  co- 
sponsored  by  Messrs.  Phillip  Burton, 
Peyser,  and  Petri,  which  provides  a 
rational  approach  to  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  plan  participants,  plan  spon- 
sors, and  the  public  in  connection  with 
the  investments  and  operations  of 
State  and  local  government  pension 
plans.    When   considered   in    tandem. 
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the  provisions  of  title  I.  the  Public 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1981.  PERISA.  and  title  II. 
the  Employee  Benefit  Administration 
Act  of  1981,  will  establish  important 
rights  and  protections  for  the  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries  in  public  em- 
ployee pension  plans,  will  enable  spon- 
soring governments,  participants,  and 
the  taxpaying  public  to  monitor  the 
operation  of  such  plans  so  as  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  future  financial 
crises,  will  minimize  the  possible  ad- 
verse impact  of  the  operations  of  such 
plan  on  Federal  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures, and  will  eliminate  certain  cur- 
rently applicable  provisions  of  Pt?deral 
law  which  have  been  found  to  be  inad- 
equate or  inappropriate. 

The  first  title  of  the  bill  requires  the 
disclosure  and  reporting  of  plan  bene- 
fits, plan  funding,  plan  financial  oper- 
ations, and  other  information.  The  bill 
also  establishes  standards  of  conduct 
and  responsibility  for  plan  trustees 
and  the  other  fiduciaries  of  public  em- 
ployee pension  plans.  Compliance  is 
enforced  through  appropriate  civil 
remedies  and  access  to  Federal  and 
State  courts. 

The  bill  also  eliminates  the  annual 
form  5500  report  currently  required 
under  section  6058  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  for  which  a  meaningful 
report  is  substituted  under  PERISA. 
Also,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
amended  to  unconditionally  exempt 
the  assets  of  public  pension  plans  from 
Federal  income  and  excise  taxes.  In 
addition,  the  current  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to 
plan  benefit  structure;  for  example, 
the  section  415  limitation  on  benefits 
and  contributions,  the  social  security 
integration  rules,  the  pre-ERISA  eligi- 
bility standards,  and  so  forth,  are 
made  inapplicable  to  public  employee 
pension  plans.  Such  provisions  are 
now  enforced  only  rarely  or  on  a  non- 
uniform basis  and  have  the  effect  of 
unnecessarily  putting  plans  and  plan 
participants  in  tax  jeopardy.  The 
effect  of  these  provisions  will  be  to 
remove  the  Federal  Government  from 
intruding  into  the  areas  of  public  plan 
operation  best  left  to  State  and  local 
discretion— that  is.  the  setting  of  bene- 
fits and  contributions. 

The  second  title  of  the  bill  provides 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  laws  relating  to 
both  private  and  public  employee  pen- 
sion and  other  benefit  plans  under  a 
single  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Em- 
ployee Benefit  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  .and  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  State  and  local  g^overn- 
ments  to  set  their  own  houses  in  order 
in  the  area  of  public  pensions.  Howev- 
er, as  we  know  all  too  well,  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  our  governmental  struc- 
ture is  that  we  often  act  only  in  a 
crisis  and  then  with  too  little  informa- 
tion. I  fear  that  State  and  local  inac- 
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tion  could  lead  to  a  national  crisis  pre- 
cipitating congressional  action.  Politi- 
cal action  at  the  State  and  local  level 
to  correct  the  problem  is  not  likely  to 
happen  unless  there  is  complete  and 
regular  disclosure  of  the  financial 
status  of  public  plans  to  participants, 
taxpayers,  and  government  decision- 
makers alike.  To  this  end  PERISA  es- 
tablishes reporting  and  disclosure  re- 
quirements which  are  considered  mini- 
mum requirements  among  accounting, 
actuarial,  and  other  municipal  finance 
standard-setting  organizations.  Howev- 
er, because  we  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  and  encouraging 
State  regulation  of  such  plans,  we 
have  provided  an  exemption  from  the 
Federal  reporting  and  disclosure  rules 
in  States  where  the  Governor  certifies 
that  the  law  of  the  State  sets  substan- 
tially equivalent  requirements. 

The  pressing  need  for  improvement 
in  the  operation  and  administration  of 
State  and  local  governmental  pension 
plans  has  been  well  documented  in  nu- 
merous  studies.    A   recent   report   to 
Congress  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  concluded  that  pension  reform 
on  the  State  and  local  level  is  moving 
very  slowly  and  that  significant  im- 
provement is  not  expected  any  time 
soon.   The   report  warns  that   many 
State  and  local   government  pension 
plans  are  not  funded  on  a  sound  actu- 
arial basis  and  are  not  setting  aside 
sufficient  funds  to  provide  for  estimat- 
ed future  benefits.  It  states  that  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  unfunded  liabilities 
have  accumulated  and.  unless  remedi- 
al steps  are  taken,  these  liabilities  will 
increase.  The  report  also  establishes 
the  Federal  interest  in  sound  funding, 
in  that  Federal  funds  are  increasingly 
relied  upon  to  meet  State  and  local 
pension  plan  costs.  The  report  recom- 
mends that  Congress  closely  monitor 
the  actions  taken  by  State  and  local 
governments  to  improve  plan  funding. 
Neither  we,  nor  the  public,  nor  retir- 
ees, nor  active  workers  in  many  States 
and  localities  across  the  country  are  in 
a  position  to  obtain  adequate  and  ac- 
curate information  about  plan  fund- 
ing, plan  operations,  or  plan  partici- 
pants' benefits  and  rights.  The  infor- 
mation is  not  available  in  many  cases. 
In   others  it   is  known,   but  not  dis- 
closed.  These   facts   were   well   docu- 
mented in  our  1978  pension  task  force 
report  on  public  employee  retirement 
systems.  More  recent  studies  continue 
to  underscore  the  findings  of  the  pen- 
sion task  force  that  serious  deficien- 
cies  exist   among   public   plans,   that 
such  plans  do  not  operate  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  financial 
and  accounting  procedures  applicable 
to  important  financial  enterprises,  and 
that  there  is  an  incomplete  assessment 
of  true  pension  costs  due  to  the  lack  of 
adequate     actuarial     valuations     and 
standards. 

The     establishment     of     minimum 
standards  of  reporting  and  disclosure 
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in  accordance  with  the  provisions  in 
our  PERISA  bill  will  better  enable  in- 
terested parties  at  the  State  and  local 
government  levels  to  speed  up  and 
strengthen  their  process  of  pension 
plan  review.  This  should  help  partici- 
pants clarify  their  benefit  expecta- 
tions and  lead  to  the  steps  necessary 
to  improve  employee  pension  benefit 
security. 

The  pension  task  force  report  also 
demonstrated  the  second-class  citizen- 
ship of  public  employees  in  States 
which  have  inadequate  standards  gov- 
erning the  conduct  of  the  people  who 
run  their  plans  and  invest  plan  asset& 
The  report  concluded  that: 

•  •  •  Often  public  plans  are  administered 
without  the  benef i^  of  either  statutory  guid- 
ance or  even  written  plan  documents,  creat- 
ing open  opportunities  for  abuse.  At  the 
other  extreme,  public  pension  plans  may  be 
enveloped  in  a  maze  of  laws  leading  to  con- 
flicts, confusion,  and  the  inadequate  alloct^- 
tion  of  fiduciary  responsibilities.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  uniform  standard  of  conduct  ap- 
plicable to  plan  fiduciaries  inhibits  the 
proper  discharge  by  fiduciaries  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities, thereby  hindering  the  proper 
operation  of  public  employee  retirement 
systems.  Past  breakdowns  in  the  account- 
ability of  plan  fiduciaries  have  led  to  favor- 
itism and  abuse  in  benefit  determinations, 
failure  to  disclose  information  vital  to  the 
interest  of  plan  participants,  violations  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  even  pen- 
sion plan  insolvencies.  There  is  presently  no 
uniform  requirement  that  public  pension 
plan  fiduciaries  manage  and  invest  pension 
plan  assets  prudently  and  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  plan  participants  and  benefici- 
aries or  that  such  fiduciaries  be  held  respon- 
sible for  any  loss  resulting  from  a  breach  of 
their  fiduciary  duties.  Because  adequate 
safeguards  have  not  l)een  erected,  conflicts 
of  interest  in  many  instances  have  been  per- 
mitted to  ripen  into  clear  examples  of  fidu- 
ciary abuse,  with  resulting  losses  of  p>ension 
plan  assets  and  income. 

Since  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
the  pension  task  force  report,  little 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  States 
in  clarifying  or  initiating  fiduciary 
standards.  Plans  maintained  at  the 
State  level  in  over  half  of  the  States 
still  lack  any  statutory  guidance  as  to 
general  fiduciary  standards.  Our  bill 
contains  generally  recognized  stand- 
ards of  fiduciary  conduct  which  will 
conform  public  employee  retirement 
systems'  administrative  and  invest- 
ment practices  with  the  practices  ex- 
pected of  other  important  financial 
enterprises. 

In  summary,  the  purposes  of  our  leg- 
islative initiative  embodied  in  H.R. 
4928  are  to  protect  the  interests  of 
participants  and  beneficiaries  in  public 
employee  pension  plans,  the  interests 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
general  public  in  the  operation  of  such 
plans,  and  to  minimize  the  possible  ad- 
verse impact  of  the  operation  of  such 
plans  on  Federal  revenues  and  expend- 
itures and  the  national  securities  mar- 
kets: 
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First,  by  requiring  the  disclosure  and 
reportii^g  to  participants  and  their 
beneficiaries,  employers,  employee  or- 
ganizations, and  the  genera!  public,  of 
financial  and  other  information  about 
such  plf 

Secor 
conducH 
rles  of 
fit  pla 

Thirc 
remedie 


by  establishing  standards  of 
and  responsibility  for  fiducia- 
lublic  employee  pension  bene- 


by  providing  for  appropriate 
sanctions,  and  access  to  Fed- 
eral courts:  and 
Fourt^,  by  clarifying  the  application 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
pension  plans  and  extending 
benefits  of  qualified  plam 
status  tjo  such  plans  and  their  partici- 
pants.9 


of    the 
public 
the    tai 


HETNAM  VETERANS 


HdN.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10.  1981 

•  Mr.  OHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  J  disturbed  after  reading  the 
transcript  of  "Frank:  A  Vietnam  Vet- 
eran, "  a  program  that  is  scheduled  to 
be  aired  this  Veterans  Day  on  WETA 
television.  What  I  found  to  be  most 
distressing  about  this  program  is  the 
negativ(!  way  it  depicts  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. 

During  this  program,  Frank  de- 
scribes limself  as  a  human  time  bomb 
just  wa  ting  to  explode.  He  attributes 
his  psychological  problems  to  his  ex- 
perienci!  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
no  secrdt  that  a  number  of  those  men 
and  women  who  served  in  Vietnam 
have  suffered  postwar  readjustment 
problenis,  chief  of  which  has  been  the 
negativ(!  attitude  toward  them  by 
their  fellow  Americans.  However,  it  is 
time  th ;  American  public  be  educated 
to  the  fact  that  not  all  Vietnam  veter- 
ans are  scarred,  addicted,  crazed,  un- 
employed, victimized,  brutalized,  alco- 
holic, (ir  prone  to  fits  of  violence 
which  nay  someday  lead  to  serious 
injury  ,o  innocent  victims.  The  vast 
majorit  f  who  served  in  Vietnam  made 
great  p(  rsonal  sacrifices  in  good  faith, 
and  hare  been  able  to  readjust  in  a 
normal  manner.  While  any  wartime 
experience  carries  with  it  a  hurting 
and  lasi  ing  impression  that  only  time 
heals,  t  lis  program  on  tax  supported, 
public  television  is  a  slap  in  the  faces 
to  the  large  majority  of  dedicated 
Vietnam  veterans  who  are  functioning 
as  normal,  productive  citizens. 

Mr.  Jlpeaker,  for  too  many  years 
now,  the  news  media  has  highlighted 
the  individual  negative  aspects  of  this 
unfortunate  conflict  and  used  that 
same  bi  ush  to  paint  all  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. Th  s  is  not  only  unfair  to  the  indi- 
vidual 1  eterans  but  to  their  families, 
friends,  and  relatives.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  it  is  past  time  that  America 
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recognize  those  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  brave  men  and  women  who 
faithfully  served  this  country  with 
great  dedication  and  honor  during  a 
most  difficult  period  in  our  Nation's 
history.* 


SUPPLY-SIDE  ECONOMICS  IS 
TURNING  MINNESOTA  'UPSIDE 
DOWN" 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
application  of  the  supply-side  econom- 
ic theory  in  Minnesota  3  years  ago,  the 
State's  economic  health  has  seriously 
deteriorated  and  the  State's  deficit  is 
mounting  quarterly. 

The  rosy  predictions  of  supply-side 
economists  have  been  brushed  aside  as 
State  officials  embarrassingly  try  to 
explain  what  is  happening. 

It  appears  to  be  a  classic  example  uf 
supply-side  economics  coming  full 
circle  and  turning  Minnesota's  econo- 
my upside  down. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
this  well-written  editorial  by  Gordon 
Spielman,  editor  of  the  Union  Advo- 
cate. He  raises  some  good  points  and 
provides  insights  which  deserve  our  at- 
tention. 

Ironically,  even  since  this  article  was 
published  November  2,  economic  con- 
ditions in  Minnesota  have  worsened. 
Last  week  Governor  Quie  announced 
that  the  estimated  deficit  has  now 
reached  $767.6  million. 

I  think  there  might  be  a  lesson  here 
for  our  country.  When  the  Economic 
Recovery  Act  was  passed,  the  Federal 
deficit  was  estimated  at  $47  billion. 
Now,  just  months  later,  current  esti- 
mates have  already  risen  to  between 
$80  and  $100  billion. 

Should  we  expect  our  national  econ- 
omy to  parallel  what  is  happening  in 
Minnesota  as  Reaganomics  takes  hold? 
[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Union  Advocate  Nov.  2, 
1981] 

Minnesota's  DETAnLX  and  Reaganomics 

Minnesota  is  In  default  in  its  financial  ob- 
ligations to  its  counties,  cities  and  town- 
ships. In  less  than  three  years.  Governor 
Quie  has  turned  over  a  surplus  of  $234  mil- 
lion in  the  state  treasury  into  a  deficit  of 
over  $600  million,  a  deficit  that  keeps 
mounting  with  every  new  revenue  estimate 
and  report. 

In  that  period  of  time.  Governor  Quie  by 
a  combination  of  unsound  political  and  eco- 
nomic philosophy,  and  Just  sheer  misman- 
agement has  turned  the  "Minnesota  mira- 
cle" into  the  Minnesota  mess. 

His  philosophy  was  that  a  state  surplus 
was  a  sin,  and  that  prosperity  for  the  state 
and  its  inhabitants  would  be  served  by 
slashing  the  Minnesota  income  tax  benefit- 
ting principally  business.  It  took  only  two 
years  to  dissipate  the  surplus,  and  the  mis- 
management followed  with  the  failure  to 
recognize  what  was  happening  as  the  crisis 
deepened. 
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In  the  course  of  all  this,  state  government 
has  all  but  been  wrecked,  with  necessary 
services  to  its  citizens  cut  to  almost  non-ex- 
istence, and  further  cuts  are  being  proposed. 

Likewise  the  budget  deficits  cut  Into  aids 
to  schools,  counties,  cities  and  alike,  and 
now  these  subdivisions  of  state  government 
are  being  forced  to  raise  property  taxes  to 
new  high  levels,  while  at  the  same  time 
slashing  and  eliminating  local  services  to 
residents. 

The  Governor,  of  course,  blames  economic 
conditions,  the  recession,  all  beyond  his  con- 
trol. 

This  excuse  ignores  the  fact  that  Minne- 
sota weathered  the  previous  recession  of 
1974-75  in  good  shape  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Wendell  L.  Anderson. 
State  government  maintained  and  even  ex- 
tended services  to  the  people.  Aids  to  local 
governmental  units  were  increased  so  that 
the  real  estate  taxes  by  the  cities,  counties 
and  school  districts  were  actually  decreased. 

The  Governor's  excuse  also  ignores  the 
fact,  that  the  current  recession  is  deepening 
because  of  the  unwise  social  and  economic 
policies  of  the  Reagan  administration  whose 
political  philosophy  is  indistinguishable 
from  that  of  the  Quie  administration. 

On  a  national  scale,  the  President  is 
trying  what  was  attempted  in  Minnesota 
and  has  brought  the  state  to  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy. 

There  are  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  benefitting 
chiefly  big  business,  while  federal  programs 
have  been  slashed  or  eliminated.  Federal 
aids  to  the  state  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment have  been  pared  to  the  bone  exacer- 
bating the  situation.  And  instead  of  a  prom- 
ised balanced  budget,  the  nation  faces  the 
biggest  deficits  in  its  history  and  new 
hidden  federal  taxes. 

And.  all  this  adds  up  to  the  deepening  re- 
cession, with  mounting  unemployment  and 
reduction  of  real  earning  power,  while  infla- 
tion continues  unabated. 

In  a  way  the  Quie  crisis  is  a  sort  of  pilot 
with  a  two-year  head  start  on  what  we  may 
expect  from  Reaganomics. 

And,  at  the  time  when  the  state  is  default- 
ing on  its  obligations  to  the  counties  and 
cities,  it  is  in  hock  to  the  tune  of  $360  mil- 
lion in  addition  to  the  New  York  banks  to 
pay  its  other  bills. 

Neither  Governor  Quie,  not  President 
Reagan  are  mean  persons.  We  are  sure  that 
they  have  good  intentions.  The  fault  lies 
with  their  basic  philosophy  'of  so-called 
"supply-side"  economics.  We  prefer  to  term 
it  what  Hubert  Humphrey  called  "trickle- 
down"  economics. 

Reagan,  Quie  and  company  have  not 
learned  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  the  buying 
power  of  workers,  farmers,  retired  persons, 
and  yes,  people  requiring  programs  that  we 
call  welfare,  that  keep  an  economy  going. 

When  people  have  less  income,  they  buy 
less  and  our  factories  have  fewer  orders  and 
not  only  do  workers  get  laid  off,  but  compa- 
ny profits  go  down. 

The  high  interest  rates  make  it  impossible 
for  people  to  finance  homes  oi;  buy  cars,  and 
the  housing  and  automobile  industries  are 
in  deep  trouble. 

People  with  Jobs  and  decent  Income  pay 
taxes  to  support  government  at  all  levels. 
Those  who  are  jobless,  on  the  other  hand, 
become  a  drain  on  government  treasuries  no 
matter  how  the  Reaganites  cut  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  various  benefit  and  as- 
sistance programs. 

If  the  economic  history  of  the  past  50 
years  has  shown  us  nothing  else,  it  has  dem- 
onstrated clearly  that  it  is  by  Job  creation,  if 
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necessary  through  public  employment,  that 
recessions  and  even  depressions  are  ended. 

Reaganomics  whether  on  a  national  or  a 
state  scale  is  doomed  to  failure,  but  in  the 
meantime  a  lot  of  Innocent  people  are  going 
to  suffer,  and  some  will  starve  and  some  will 
even  die  for  lack  of  attention  in  a  country 
that  should  be  the  greatest  on  earth  and 
which  has  the  capacity  of  satisfying  the 
needs  of  all  its  citizens  and  supplying  much 
of  what  Is  needed  abroad  as  well. 

This  could  be  the  moral  crime  of  the  cen- 
tury.* 


IN  REMEMBRANCE  OP 
VETERANS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  citizens  of  this  country  enjoy  a 
lifestyle  which  is  filled  with  opportu- 
nities—opportunities for  prosperity, 
adventure,  personal  freedom,  and 
simple  happiness.  At  times,  we  fail  to 
remember  the  sacrifices  which  have 
been  made  in  order  that  we  can  live 
such  lives.  We  forget  that  our  country 
and  our  Constitution  have  survived 
two  World  Wars,  Korea.  Vietnam,  and 
others.  And  saddest  of  all.  we  often  do 
not  pay  adequate  tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  who  fought  in  those -wars, 
who  offered  the  greatest  gift  of  all— 
their  own  lives— so  that  we  could  live 
In  peace  and  comfort  here  at  home. 

Veterans  Day  is  a  time  of  remem- 
brance and  thanksgiving.  It  is  a  time 
to  remember  those  who  gave  their 
lives  or  who  have  endured  tremendous 
physical  and  mental  suffering  on  our 
behalf.  And  it  is  a  time  of  thanksgiv- 
ing because  due  to  their  sacrifices,  we 
are  the  greatest  free  Nation  on  the 
Earth  today. 

The  veterans  of  this  country  deserve 
this  special  day  of  recognition.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this  celebration 
on  their  behalf.* 


ACTION  NEEDED  ON  HANDGUN 
CONTROL 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  recent 
article  from  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun  by  Lois  Hess,  the  mother  of  a 
handgxm  victim  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Handgun  Con- 
trol, Inc.  While  many  words  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  handgun  vio- 
lence, this  article  presents  very  clearly 
and  from  a  personal  perspective  the 
case  for  inunediate  action  to  control 
the  purchase  and  use  of  handguns. 
The  article  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  E^fening  Sun,  Oct.  29, 

1981] 

By  This  Time  Tomorrow  29  More  Will  Be 

Dead 

(By  Lois  Hess) 

"To  look  always  for  an  answer,  a  solution 

to  the  ever-puzzling  riddles  that  confront 

us;  that  is  our  responsibility,  our  curse  and 

our  blessing." 

That  is  a  quotation  my  son.  Stuart,  select- 
ed for  his  high  school  year  book.  My  son 
was  shot  in  the  back  of  his  head  by  an  es- 
caped convict.  In  the  six  years  that  have 
passed  since  his  senseless  and  violent  hand- 
gun murder.  Stuart's  quotation  has  taken 
on  for  me  an  increasingly  important  mean- 
ing. 

Stuart's  death  and  the  deaths  of  thou- 
sands of  others  by  handguns  each  year, 
leave  you  and  me  with  the  responsibility, 
the  curse,  and  the  blessing  to  stop  America's 
epidemic  of  handgun  violence. 

I  live  each  day  with  the  scars  of  a  hand- 
gun attack.  But  so  do  you.  For  the  ever- 
spreading  handgun  cancer  is  eroding  your 
basic  right  to  live  in  safety.  By  this  time  to- 
morrow, 29  more  Americans  will  be  mur- 
dered in  handgun  fire.  Hundreds  of  others 
will  be  robbed,  assaulted,  wounded  or  raped 
at  gun  point.  Right  now  there  is  a  one-in- 
five  chance  that  you  or  a  member  of  your 
family  will  be  threatened  with  a  handgun. 
And  each  day  the  handgim  manufacturers 
continue  to  add  to  the  domestic  arsenal. 

The  handgun,  because  of  its  concealabil- 
ity,  is  the  favorite  tool  of  violence.  The 
weapon's  lethality  and  Impersonality  make 
it  the  companion  of  the  street  thug.  Its 
ready  availability  has  made  even  chUdren 
deadly  attackers.  Handguns  make  it  all  too 
easy  to  kill. 

There  are  two  fundamental  choices  today 
before  America.  One  is  to  reduce  the  easy 
availability  of  handguns  to  the  criminal  and 
the  deranged.  The  Reagan  Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime  proposed  four  common-sense 
recommendations  to  combat  handgun  crime. 
The  task  force  recommended  measures  that 
would; 

(1)  make  would-be  handgun  buyers  wait 
while  a  check  is  made  of  their  background 
to  determine  if  they  have  a  criminal  record 
or  history  of  mental  illness. 

(2)  require  mandatory  Jail  sentences  for 
anyone  who  uses  a  handgun  to  commit  a 
crime. 

(3)  stop  the  Importation  of  "Saturday 
Night  Special"  parts. 

(4)  require  owners  to  report  the  loss  or 
theft  of  the  handgun.  The  task  force  sUted 
that;  "Handguns  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  wrong  people." 

The  other  choice  is  that  of  the  gun-push- 
ers. These  gun-zealots  are  urging  that  all 
Americans  be  armed  with  handguns— in 
their  homes,  on  the  streets,  in  their  automo- 
biles. Their  argument  is  that  Americans  will 
be  more  secure  from  handgim  violence  if 
they  have  a  handgun  at  the  ready. 

Many  Marylanders  are  heeding  the  advice 
of  the  g\m  lobby.  But  how  many  carefully 
weigh  the  decision  to  purchase  a  handgun? 
Do  they  know  that  over  90  percent  of  the 
burglaries  occur  when  the  homeowner  is 
away?  Do  they  know  that  handguns  ac- 
quired for  self-defense  are  often  stolen  and 
then  used  in  the  commission  of  a  crime? 

For  every  burglar  that  is  stopped  by  a 
handgun,  many  homeowners  or  family 
members  are  killed  or  maimed  by  this 
murder  machine.  The  handgun  replaces  the 
frying  pan  In  a  domestic  quarrel,  often  with 
fatal  consequences.  Children  often  don't 
know  that  guns  do  kill.  Their  games  with 
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daddy's  discovered  handgun  have  a  deadly 
ending. 

Some  handgun  owners  believe  they'll  get 
the  drop  on  the  assailant,  whether  it  be  in 
the  home  or  on  the  steet.  They  fall  to  re- 
member that  the  criminal  has  the  advan- 
tage of  surprise  on  his  side.  President 
Reagan  was  fired  at  six  times  while  he  was 
surrounded  by  trained  armed  guards.  None 
of  them  was  able  to  stop  the  assassin.  What 
do  you  think  your  chances  are?  Are  we 
going  to  turn  the  clock  back  a  century  and 
begin  wearing  holsters  with  handgxms  at 
the  ready?  Where  the  qulckdraw  becomes 
the  rule  of  law? 

Visitors  to  our  nation,  while  praising  our 
freedoms,  criticize  our  attitude  towards 
handguns.  In  1979.  handguns  killed  48 
people  in  Japan;  8  in  Great  Britain;  34  in 
Switzerland;  52  in  Canada;  58  In  Israel;  21  in 
Sweden;  42  in  West  Germany;  10,728  in  the 
United  States. 
God  Bless  America! 

We  must  put  an  end  to  America's  hand- 
gun violence.  And  the  way  to  begin  is  to 
place  tough  controls  on  the  sale  and  carry- 
ing of  handguns.  By  taking  away  the  crimi- 
nals' favorite  tool  we  can  reduce  violent 
crime.  By  reducing  violent  crime,  we  can 
break  the  handgun  addiction  of  a  growing 
number  of  law-abiding  Americans.  And  you 
have  the  power  to  help. 

You  have  the  power  to  pick  up  your  pen 
and  urge  your  elected  legislators  to  support 
sensible  controls  on  handguns.  And  these 
letters  count  because  legislators  know  that 
each  letter  is  backed  by  a  pot«ntial  vote. 
Right  now,  legislators  seldom  hear  from 
handgun  control  supporters,  only  the  gun 
nuts.  And  these  legislaturs  listen  to  these 
gun  voices. 

Our  legislators  in  Annapolis  and  Washing- 
ton will  change  their  tune  If  the  handgun 
control  voice  is  heard.  But  if  the  handgim 
control  silence  continues,  the  gun  pushers 
win  prevaU.  And  the  handgun  cancer  may 
strike  closer  to  your  home— perhaps  deadly 
close. 

This  "ever-puzzling  riddle"  that  confronts 
all  of  us  can  turn  into  a  blessing  by  this  one 
solution,  your  action;  'For  evil  to  exist  It  re- 
quires nothing  more  than  good  people  to  do 
nothing. " 

(Lois  Hess  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Handgun  Control  Inc.  of  Wash- 
ington. >• 


VETERANS  DAY 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow,  November  11,  our 
Nation  commemorates  Veterans  Day. 
It  is  a  day  to  thank  those  who  have 
served  in  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces 
and  to  reflect  upon  the  over  1  million 
.\mericans  who  have  laid  down  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  our  country.  It  is 
also  an  opportunity,  to  acknowledge 
the  ongoing  contributions  of  the  esti- 
mated 30  million  veterans  in  the 
United  States. 

In  this  regard,  I  Wajild  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  noteworthy 
achievement  of  a  group  in  my  congres- 
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sional  listrict.  Recently,  the  Fremont 
Chapt€  r  of  the  American  GI  Forum  of 
the  Uiiited  States  was  named  the 
"Outstj  mding  Chapter  of  the  Nation." 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Ameri- 
can GI  Forum  is  a  membership  organi- 
zation jroviding  assistance  to  veterans 
in  obtilning  VA  benefits  and  in  suc- 
cessfully reintegrating  into  society. 
The  Fremont  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can GE  Forum  received  its  charter  in 
1964.  ajnd  has  since  grown  to  be  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  most  active  and 
progressive  chapters  in  the  Nation. 

TheiB  dedication  to  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  American  GI  Forum  is 
evidenoed  by  the  honor  which  has 
been  accorded  them  by  the  national 
organi^tion. 

Members  of  the  Fremont  Chapter, 
howeveir,  have  expanded  their  activi- 
ties beyond  veterans  services,  to 
become  important  and  valued  contrib- 
utors t3  a  wide  range  of  community 
fonmis  and  activities.  Members  have 
served  on  the  city  councils  of  both 
Newark  and  Fremont,  on  the  Alameda 
County  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion dommission  and  the  county's 
drug  al^use  advisory  commission.  They 
have  b4en  active  in  the  areas  of  hous- 
ing, employment,  education,  equal  op- 
portunity, and  health.  It  seems  there 
is  not  (ine  segment  of  conununity  life 
in  Alan  leda  County  that  has  not  bene- 
fited from  the  contributions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Fremont  Chapter  of  the 
Americ  in  GI  Fonun. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  Fre- 
mont dhapter  and  its  contributions  to 
the  coijimunity.  It  truly  deserves  the 
award  t  received  in  being  named  the 
"Outsti  iiding  Chapter  of  the 
Nation.  '• 


DANGIIRGUS  AND  COUNTERPRO- 
DUCTIVE MOVES  TO  RESTRICT 
THE  FREE  FLOW  OF  SCIENTIF- 
IC I^  FORMATION 
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GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 


BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
the  scientific  community  is 
concerned  about  regulatory 
initiatives  directed  at 
restricting  the  exchange  of  scientific 
technological  information,  on  the 
a  hypothetical  threat  to  our 
interests.  I  wish  to  second 
coticem,  and  call  the  attention  of 
to  the  far-reaching  im- 
plication of  such  shortsighted  poli- 
cies. 

It  is 
emmenlt 
change 
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jvident  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
has  a  valid  interest  in  the  ex- 

of  scientific  and  technological 
produced     within     the 

States,  to  the  extent  that  the 
obtaining  this   technology   is 

borne  by  the  Federal  dollar. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  because  of  possible  negative  im- 
pacts the  disclosure  of  sensitive  infor- 
mation might  have  on  national  de- 
fense. 

However,  as  Mr.  William  Carey  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  so  eloquently 
points  out  in  the  accompanying  edito- 
rial (Science,  Nov.  16,  1981),  the  free 
flow  of  knowledge  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  the  postwar  success  of  the 
American  scientific  and  technological 
enterprise.  Any  restriction  on  this 
flow,  however  well  intentioned  from 
the  narrow  perspective  of  hypothetical 
damage  to  security  interests,  must  be 
weighed  against  the  real,  measurable, 
and  demonstrated  benefits  that  ensue 
from  the  present  system  of  free  scien- 
tific intercourse. 

Just  as  "war  is  too  important  to 
leave  to  the  generals  alone,"  national 
security  is  too  important  and  all  en- 
compassing to  leave  to  those  who 
worry  solely  about  this  issue. 

I  urge  the  vigilance  of  my  fellow  col- 
leagues, to  assure  that  we  do  not  kill 
the  golden-egg  goose  in  order  to  save 
it.  I  bring  the  following  editorial  to 
your  attention: 

[Prom  Science.  Nov.  6,  1981] 
Science  and  the  National  Security 

In  an  open  society  the  relationship  be- 
tween science  and  the  military  authorities  is 
a  touchy  business  at  best.  Science  Is  rightly 
expected  to  enhance  the  national  security, 
and  it  responds  willingly.  Equally,  the  mili- 
tary authorities  are  expected  to  respect  the 
values,  standards,  and  methods  of  science  as 
an  open  and  productive  process.  Yet,  when 
the  climate  of  national  security  is  overtaken 
by  hyperanxiety  this  qualitative  balance  is 
easily  destabilized  by  judgmental  mistakes, 
and  that  is  what  has  now  happened. 

The  brochure  on  Soviet  Military  Power 
that  has  been  released  with  much  publicity 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  goes  beyond 
documenting  the  U.S.S.R.'s  formidable  mili- 
tary assets.  It  addresses  what  may  be 
termed  collateral  sources  of  Soviet  military 
Itnow-how.  These  sources,  in  the  depart- 
ment's opinion,  include  high  technology 
that  has  been  transferred  by  the  Industrial- 
ized free  world.  Also  helpful  to  the  Soviet 
military,  we  are  informed,  are  bilateral  sci- 
entific exchanges  initiated  under  detente. 
Next  come  "student  exchanges,"  along  with 
the  inter-academy  exchanges  that  predate 
the  govemment-to-govemment  agreements. 
Omitting  nothing,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's distress  blankets  scientific  confer- 
ences and  symposia,  unclassified  research 
reports,  and  the  "professional  and  open  sci- 
entific literture."  The  military  authorities 
seem  convinced  that  the  infrastructure  sup- 
pwrting  the  U.S.  scientific  and  technical  en- 
terprise caters  to  Soviet  military  power  and 
comprises  a  large  pane  in  the  window  of  vul- 
nerability. 

If  all  this  actually  reflects  the  view  from 
the  Pentagon,  it  calls  for  swift  revision. 
What  is  sadly  missing  is  the  recognition, 
which  surely  exists  in  thoughtful  quarters 
of  the  defense  establishment,  that  lively  but 
responsible  communication  in  science  is  es- 
sential to  the  growth  and  development  in 
science  on  which  both  national  security  and 
economic  potential  rely.  "National  security" 
is  not  the  simplistic  proposition  that  it  Is 
made  out  to  be,  and  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
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of  those  directly  responsible  for  it  to  realize 
that  laying  heavy  hands  upon  scientific  dis- 
course is  counterproductive  and  self-deny- 
ing. Even  the  maligned  exchanges  with  the 
Soviets  have  their  uses,  and  no  one  supposes 
that  they  should  or  do  involve  sensitive  in- 
formation. To  put  it  more  strongly,  it  is  only 
sensible  to  carry  on  these  exchanges  where 
both  sides  hold  first-class  rank,  including 
such  areas  as  condensed  matter  physics  and 
astrophysics.  It  is  a  profoundly  disturbing 
mistake  to  put  out  the  notion  that  Soviet 
scientific  capability  is  inferior  to  ours.  We 
know  better. 

The  operative  premise  of  our  military 
leaders  is  that  the  U.S.  window  of  vulner- 
ability must  be  closed  with  all  possible 
speed.  That  premise  is  buttressed  by  a  sub- 
stantial national  consensus.  But  if,  beyond 
rebuilding  strategic  and  tactical  military 
assets,  it  extends  to  clamping  down  on  le- 
gitimate scientific  conferences  and  symposia 
as  well  as  the  open  literature  of  science,  the 
quality  of  science's  interface  with  the  mili- 
tary will  go  downhill  swiftly  and  tragically. 
Scientists  are  well  aware  that  information 
of  genuine  national  security  value  must  be 
protected.  That  is  not  the  point.  What  is  at 
issue  is  the  balance  between  protection  and 
overprotectlon.  Difficult  as  that  riddle  may 
be  to  untangle,  it  must  be  dealt  with  respon- 
sibly and  by  no  means  solely  from  a  military 
mind-set.  One  wants  to  believe  that  the  De- 
fense Science  Board  would  have  taken  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  these  matters  had  it  been 
asked. 

The  issues  raised  here  ought  to  be  pon- 
dered, as  well,  by  the  Commerce  and  State 
Departments,  where  work  goes  on  behind 
closed  doors  on  regulations  to  tighten  con- 
trols on  the  International  transfer  and  ex- 
change of  scientific  and  technical  informa- 
tion. Slamming  the  window  may  indeed  stop 
the  draft,  but  at  the  expense  of  fresh  air 
and  light.  More  than  30  years  ago.  Senator 
Brien  McMahon,  sponsor  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946,  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
need  for  a  sane  balance  between  two  neces- 
sary but  competing  types  of  security:  "by 
concealment"  and  "by  achievement."  Bury- 
ing knowledge  in  silos  of  secrecy  serves  the 
one  well,  the  other  very  badly.— William  D. 
Carey* 


SINGLE-RATE  PERSONAL 
INCOME  TAX 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  broad  spectrum  of  American 
taxpayers  is  disgruntled  at  both  the 
size  of  their  tax  burden  and  the  meth- 
ods of  collection  which  Congress  has 
authorized.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  itself  admits  that  the  under- 
ground economy  alone  accounts  for 
more  than  $30  billion  of  unpaid 
income  taxes  a  year  and  is  growing  at 
the  rate  of  10  percent  a  year.  Every- 
body, including  the  rich,  should  pay 
their  fair  share.  The  time  for  use  of 
tax  collection  for  social  change  pur- 
poses is  over  and  that  fact  should  be 
recognized. 
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To  correct  the  most  flawed  provi- 
sions of  law  enabling  the  greatest 
abuses,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  4821, 
the  Tax  Simplification  Act  (TSA),  a 
return  to  single  rate  taxation  of  per- 
sonal income  at  the  rate  of  14  percent, 
with  the  current  basic  exemptions  and 
with  deductions  for  only  religious  and 
catastrophic  medical  purposes. 

The  text  of  this  legislation  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  taxpayer  relief  and  simplifica- 
tion of  the  individual  income  tax.  and 
for  other  purposes,  follows: 

H.R.  - 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  taxpayer  relief  and  sim- 
plification of  the  individual  Income  tax. 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  Title;  Amendment  of  1954 
Code. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Tax  Simplification  Act". 

(b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

TITLE  I-SIMPLIFICATION  OP 
INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX 
Sec.  101.  Rate  Reduction. 

Section  1  (relating  to  tax  Imposed  on  Indi- 
viduals) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Section  1.  Tax  Imposed. 

"There  is  hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable 
Income  of— 

"(1)  every  individual,  and 

"(2)  every  estate  and  trust  taxable  under 
this  section, 

a  tax  equal  to  14  percent  of  the  taxable 
income." 

Sec.   102.  Elimination  of  Certain  Deduc- 
tions AND  Exclusions. 

(a)  Adjusted  Gross  Income.— Section  62 
(defining  adjusted  gross  income)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3),  (8),  (10),  and 

(16).  ,.   . 

(b)  Taxable  Income.— Section  63  (defming 
taxable  Income)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"Sec.  63.  Taxable  Income  Defined. 

"(a)  Corporations.— For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the 
term  taxable  income'  means  gross  income 
minus  the  deductions  allowed  by  this  chap- 

"(b)  Individuals.— For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  the 
term  taxable  income'  means  adjusted  gross 
income  reduced  by  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  deductions  for  personal  exemp- 
tions provided  by  section  151.  and 

"(2)  the  allowable  itemized  deductions. 

"(c)  Allowable  Itemized  Deductions.— 
Por  purposes  of  this  Subtitle— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.-:-The  term  'tdlowable 
itemized  deduction'  means—  - 

"(A)  any  itemized  deduction  attributable 
to  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  or  an 
activity  described  in  section  212. 

"(B)  the  deduction  allowed  by  section  170 
but  only  to  the  extent  attributable  to  con- 
tributions to  a  church  or  a  convention  or  as- 
sociation of  churches. 
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"(C)  the  deduction  allowed  by  section  213. 
and 

•(D)  the  deduction  allowed  by  section  215. 

"(2)  Itemized  deductions.— The  term 
itemized  deduction'  means  the  deductions 
allowable  by  this  chapter  other  than  the  de- 
ductions allowable  in  arriving  at  adjusted 
gross  income  and  other  than  the  deductions 
for  personal  exemptions  provided  by  section 
151." 

(c)  Repeal  of  CJertain  Deductions.— The 
following  sections  are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  Section  216. 

(2)  Section  217. 

(3)  Section  219. 

(4)  Section  221. 

(5)  Section  222. 

(6)  Section  1202. 

(d)  EiJMINATlON  OF  CERTAIN  EXCLU- 
SIONS.—Part  III  of  suchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  items  specifically  excluded  from 
gross  Income)  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
sections  thereof  other  than— 

(1)  section  101  (relating  to  certain  death 
benefits), 

(2)  section  102  (relating  to  gifts  and  Inher- 
itances), 

(3)  section  108  (relating  to  Income  from 
discharge  of  Indebtedness), 

(4)  section  111  (relating  to  recovery  of  bad 
debts,  prior  taxes,  and  delinquency 
amounts), 

(5)  section  115  (relating  to  Income  of 
States,  municipalities,  etc.),  and 

(6)  section  118  (relating  to  contributions 
to  capital  of  a  corporation). 

(e)  Deduction  for  Medical  Expenses.— 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  213  (relating  to 
medical,  dental,  etc..  expenses)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "3  percent  of  the  adjusted 
gross  Income"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"10  percent  of  gross  Income". 
Sec.  103.  Effective  Date,  Etc 

(a)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shaU  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1982. 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Changes.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  In  any 
event  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  subml  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  draft  of  any 
technical  and  conforming  changes  In  the  In- 
ternal revenue  Code  of  1954  which  are  nec- 
essary to  reflect  throughout  such  Code  the 
changes  In  the  substantive  provisions  of  law 
made  by  this  Act. 
TITLE  II— REDUCTION  OF  ESTATE  AND 

GIFT  TAX  RATES 

Sec.  201.  Estate  Tax. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 2001  (relating  to  Imposition  and  rate  of 
tax)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)  a  tentative  tax  equal  to  14  percent  of 
the  sum  of — 
"(A)  the  amount  of  the  taxable  estate, 

and 
"(B)  the  amount  of  the  adjusted  taxable 

gifts,  over 

"(2)  the  aggregate  tax  which  would  have 
been  payable  under  chapter  12  with  respect 
to  gifts  made  by  the  decedent  alter  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976.  if  all  such  gifts  have  been  sub- 
ject to  a  14  percent  gift  tax  rate. " 

(b)  Adjustments  in  Unified  (Credit.- 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2010  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$192,800"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$84,000". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2010  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Phase-in  of  Credit.— 
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'In  the  case  of  decedents 

dying  In: 


1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 


Subsection  (a) 
shall  be  applied 
by  substituting 
for  $84,000  the 

following 

amount: 

$38,500 
45.500 
56,000 
70.000." 


(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subsection 
(c)  of  section  2001  is  hereby  repealed. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment* 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  es- 
tates of  decedents  dying  after  December  31, 
1982. 

Sec.  202.  Girr  Tax. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 2502  (relating  to  computation  of  gift 
tax)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Computation  of  Tax.— The  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  2501  for  each  calendar  year 
shall  equal  14  percent  of  the  taxable  glfU 
for  such  calendar  year." 

(b)  Adjustments  in  Unified  Credit.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2505  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "192,800  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$84,000  ",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "(determined  as  If  the  tax 
for  all  preceding  calendar  periods  had  been 
determined  using  a  14  percent  rate)"  after 
"preceding  calendar  periods". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2505  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Phase-in  of  Credit.— 


In  the  case  of  gifts 
made  in: 


1983.. 
1984.. 
1985.. 
1986.. 


Subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  be 

applied  by 

substituting  for 

$84,000  the 

following 

amount: 

$38,500 
45,500 
56,000 
70.000." 


(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  gifU 
made  after  December  31.  1982.« 


•piIBUTE  TO  VETERANS 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

of  new  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  recognize  the  thousands  of  veterans 
in  New  Jersey's  10th  Congressional 
District,  as  the  Nation  begins  its  Vet- 
erans Day  commemoration.  The  cour- 
age, dedication,  and  sacrifice  of  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  have 
defended  our  country  during  World 
War  I.  World  War  II.  and  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  conflicts  can  never  be 
fully  rewarded.  But  there  are  definite 
ways  we  can  show  our  appreciation 
and  respect  for  those  who  have  val- 
iantly defended  our  country. 

In  ceremonies  all  over  America  to- 
morrow, we  will  honor  those  who  have 
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fought 


age  of 
million 


continue 
ity  me 
Vietna 
effects 
Mr. 


and  died  for  our  Nation.  But 
our  resi  >onsibility  to  veterans  does  not 
stop  there.  This  year  the  Congress  has 
several  pieces  of  legislation 
that  arfe  sensitive  to  veterans'  needs. 
For  exiunple.  veterans  disability,  de- 
pendemsy,  .and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion have  been  increased  by  an  aver- 

11.2  percent,  helping  over  2V4 

veterans  and  dependents;  the 
Veterails'  Administration  is  now  re- 
quired io  operate  not  less  than  90,000 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  beds 
throughout  the  Nation:  the  psycholog- 
ical r^djustment  counseling  pro- 
gram—qhe  so-called  vet  centers— will 
in  operation  until  1984;  prior- 

cal  care  will  now  be  given  to 
veterans  suffering  from  the 

f  the  chemical  agent  orange. 

peaker,  I  pushed  for  these 
measures  because  I  believe  they  offer 
some  dignity  to  those  who  have  under- 
gone traumatic  changes  in  their  lives 
in  defense  of  our  country.  I  am  talking 
especially  about  the  men  and  women 
who  seirved  in  Vietnam.  These  brave 
did   not   return   home    to 

ig   bands   and   hometown   pa- 
did  veterans  of  other  con- 

t  their  sacrifices  were  no  less 

se  made  by  American  veter- 

ther  wars.  It  is  a  measure  of 
our  character  as  a  nation  how  we  treat 
those  veterans  in  their  struggle  to  gain 
jobs,  education,  health  care,  and  social 
acceptance.  On  this  Veterans  Day  let 
us  renew  our  pledge  to  help  the  Viet- 
nam veleran,  and  salute  the  veterans 
of  all  ou  r  wars.  For,  without  their  vigi- 
lance ar  d  sacrifice.  America  could  not 
celebratp  the  freedoms  we  hold  so 
dear.* 


America 
marchir 
rades, 
flicts. 
than  tl 
ans  of 


THE  WAY  IT  WAS 


HQN.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  IIXINOIS 
IN  THfe  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  W  ICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
at  times  a  tendency  to  view  American 
history  ( hrough  a  distorting  lense  that 
smooths  out  all  our  problems  and  dif- 
ferences at  certain  crucial  times  in  our 
history.  We  tend  to  think  of  World 
War  II,  for  example,  as  a  time  when 
we  all  pulled  together,  when  there  was 
national  unity  and  a  lau;k  of  divisions. 
This,  Qf  course,  is  a  myth.  Democra- 
cy demainds  the  conflict  of  ideas  and 
opinions!  even  during  times  of  distress 
like  Wo^ld  War  II.  I  think  we  should 
remember  this  today.  We  have  divi- 
sions ani  I  arguments  and  disunity  over 
certain  economic  and  social  goals 
today— hut  that  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
important  thing  is  that  we  let  the 
unruly  put  ultimately  fair  democratic 
process  work.  Our  differences  must,  of 
course,  be  based  on  principle  and  not 
on  a  whi  m  or  prejudice  or  a  disinclina- 
tion to  I  now  the  facts.  But  we  should 
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not  be  concerned  because  we  do  not 
have  total  unity.  It  was  ever  thus. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
book  review  that  tells  of  one  brilliant 
observer's  view  of  the  United  States 
during  World   War  II.  The  book  in 
question   is   "Washington   Dispatches 
1941-1945  "  edited  by  H.  G.  Nicholas. 
These  dispatches  are  the  work  of  the 
distinguished    historian    and    scholar 
Isaiah  Berlin.  The  book  review,  titled 
"Daily    Life    in   Washington    With    a 
World  at  War"  is  by  Frank  Gannon 
and  was  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  November  5,  1981. 
The  article  follows: 
Daily  Life  ik  Washington  With  a  World 
AT  War 
(By  Fr&nk  Gannon) 
As    the    Japanese    bombers    disappeared 
over  the  horizon  after  their  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  U.S.  picked  itself  up,  brushed 
itself  off  and  proceeded,  over  the  next  four 
years,  to  fight  back  with  an  inspired  and  in- 
spiring combination  of  unity,  sacrifice  and 
singlemindedness.  Right? 

Wrong.  And  the  publication  of  a  unique 
collection  of  wartime  documents  gives  us  a 
ringside  seat  for  the  day-in-day-out  politics 
as  usual  that  continued  to  characterize  the 
Washington  homefront  despite  the  cata- 
clysms of  a  world  at  war. 

"Washington  Despatches  1941-1945"  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.  700  pages,  $40)  is  a 
skillfully  edited  selection  of  the  weeldy  po- 
litical reports  sent  from  the  British  Embas- 
sy to  the  Foreign  Office  in  London.  Their 
purpose  was  to  let  the  British  leadership 
know  what  was  happening  behind  the  head- 
lines and  behind  the  scenes  in  what  was  still 
a  very  strange  and  foreign  capital  city.  Most 
of  them  were  written  by  Isaiah  Berlin,  a 
young  Latvian-bom  Oxford  philosophy  don, 
who,  except  for  knowing  some  Yanks  at 
Oxford  and  having  a  predilection  for  read- 
ing the  New  Yorker  In  the  New  College 
Senior  Common  Room  had  shown  no  par- 
ticular qundifications  for  his  new  job. 

Anyone  %ho  has  read  many  diplomatic 
cables  knows  that  they  usually  manage  to 
be  as  boring  on  paper  as  most  diplomats  are 
in  person.  But  with  a  combination  of  superb 
sources,  instinctive  insight  and  lucid  prose 
style,  young  Berlin  began  producing  reports 
that  soon  numbered  Churchill  himself 
among  their  eager  readers. 

The  Washington  he  portrayed  was  frac- 
tiously  political.  Only  a  few  months  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  Mr.  Berlin  informed  White- 
hall that  "the  honeymoon  of  national  unity 
is  somewhat  clouded."  Politicians  maneu- 
vered to  protect  their  prerogatives  and  pre- 
serve their  seats:  labor  leaders  used  strikes 
and  the  threat  of  strikes  to  increase  their 
power  and  their  members'  wages;  the  media 
moguls  hurled  their  bolts  at  FDR.  or  the  in- 
ternationalists, or  the  isolationists,  or  the 
Republicans,  or  the  Democrats,  until  finally 
no  one's  motives  or  wisdom  were  left  un- 
challenged or  unassalled. 

Congress  launched  the  post-Pearl  Harbor 
period  of  non-defense  expenditure  cuts  by 
voting  itself  into  the  Civil  Service  Pension 
scheme— and  then  reacted  to  the  widespread 
criticism  of  this  costly  move  by  attacking 
Mrs.  Roosevelt.  And  when  gasoline  ration- 
ing was  Imposed  in  the  East,  the  members 
of  Congress  voted  themselves  eligible  for  "X 
cards"  exempting  them  from  the  restric- 
tions. As  Mr.  Berlin  reported,  "Debate  on 
the  motion  was  extremely  heated  and  there 
were  charges  that  the  press  was  endeavor- 
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Ing  to  lower  prestige  of  Congress.  Press  re- 
taliated by  saying  that  Congress  had  low- 
ered its  own  prestige  by  its  actions  and  in 
fact  its  reputation  is  now  extremely  low." 

For  several  months  before  the  1942  mid- 
term elections,  Congress  left  the  administra- 
tion to  take  the  heat  from  the  hot  potatoes 
of  the  teen-age  draft  and  universal  compul- 
sory service,  lest  they  offend  any  "Indignant 
mothers  in  an  election  in  which  the  femi- 
nine vote  is  of  exceptional  importance." 

The  labor  leaders,  like  the  politicians,  con- 
tinued to  conduct  business  as  usual.  Indeed 
the  war  intensified  the  jostling  for  power 
between  the  AFL  and  the  CIO.  There  were 
official  and  unofficial  strikes  over  questions 
like  federal  anti-strike  legislation,  overtime 
pay.  resistance  to  a  48-hour  wartime  work 
week,  and  agitation  for  the  closed  shop. 

John  L.  Lewis,  seemingly  impervious  to 
the  demands  for  uninterrupted  war  produc- 
tion, played  the  strike  card  in  1943  when 
50,000  miners  were  already  out  and  a  na- 
tionwide coal  strike  was  threatened  on  a  "no 
contract  no  work"  basis.  Mr.  Berlin  reported 
that  the  fiery  labor  leader  was  thus  "once 
more  maneuvering  himself  into  the  center 
of  the  picture  as  the  most  dangerous  dema- 
gogue in  America. " 

One  reason  such  conduct  was  possible  was 
that  although  the  war  permeated  every 
aspect  of  life.  In  many  ways  it  left  the 
people  ciulously  untouched.  Aside  from  the 
obvious  impact  on  the  families  of  fighting 
men,  the  war  meant  more  Inconvenience 
than  suffering  for  the  average  American. 
Having  come  from  a  Britain  already  reeling 
under  extreme  privations,  Mr.  Berlin  must 
have  felt  strongly  when  he  reported  at  the 
end  of  1942  that  "talk  of  a  food  shortage 
caused  by  lack  of  farm  labor  has  already  fol- 
lowed usual  pattern  of  rubber  shortage, 
manpower  shortage,  etc.,  where  Administra- 
tion leaders  make  inconsistent  statements 
and  thoroughly  confuse  the  public.  In  any 
case  shortage'  is  hardly  the  right  word  and 
is  only  being  used  masochistically." 

This  situation  never  really  changed.  Early 
in  1945  Mr.  Berlin  reported  that  a  Gallup 
poll  question  asldng  whether  people  had 
made  any  real  sacrifices  for  the  War  "found 
64  per  cent  with  refreshing  honesty  reply- 
ing No'  as  against  36  per  cent  who  replied 
•Yes'." 

The  heavy  curtain  of  censorship  led  many 
to  distrust  what  news  got  through.  As  late 
as  the  end  of  1942.  Mr.  Berlin  wrote  that  "A 
large  section  of  the  public  is  becoming  more 
and  more  bewildered  by  the  war.  There  is 
no  call  for  action,  no  outlet  for  enthusiasm, 
no  glimmer  of  success.  .  .  .  Hence  a  kind  of 
puzzled  boredom  about  the  war  in  general. 
At  the  same  time  the  war  effort  is  constant- 
ly hampered  by  the  party  struggle  which 
runs  along  in  a  subdued  form  on  the  stage 
of  Congress  and  more  merrily  behind  the 
scenes." 

It  is  interesting  in  these  weekly  chronicles 
to  see  how  the  war  exacerbated  the  prob- 
lems that  were  already  straining  the  New 
Deal  at  the  seams.  Labor  was  disillusioned, 
the  Southern  Democrats  were  ready  to  bolt 
over  FDR's  desire  to  abolish  the  poll  tax, 
and  blacks,  susceptible  to  Japanese  racial 
propaganda,  were  questioning  their  Demo- 
cratic ties. 

The  anti-Roosevelt  forces  were  highly  sus- 
picious of  the  broad  wartime  powers  the  ad- 
ministration sought.  In  mid-1942,  Mr.  Berlin 
reported: 

"Numerous  speakers  in  Congress  have 
been  publicly  and  privately  exclaiming 
against  usurpation  of  their  legislative 
powers  by  growing  power  of  bureaucracy. 
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This  represents  in  small  part  Jeffersonian 
sentiment,  but  is  much  more  largely  part  of 
a  concerted  campaign  by  industrial  and 
other  Interests  which  find  that  their  lobbies 
are  able  to  bring  more  pressure  on  members 
of  Congress  than  on  Administration  •  •  •. 
They  charge  the  New  Deal  is  trying  to  do  to 
States  of  Union  precisely  what  Mr.  Sumner 
Welles  is  practicing  with  regard  to  Latin 
America,  binding  them  more  and  more 
closely  to  central  government  by  systematic 
economic  subventions  for  which  they  and 
their  representatives  in  Congress  pay  price 
of  political  independence. " 

In  addition  to  this  fascinating  running 
commentary  on  the  almost  dally  life  of  a  de- 
mocracy at  war.  Mr.  Berlin's  dispatches  pro- 
vide dramatic  moments,  amusing  sidelights, 
and  literate  pleasures.  He  quotes  FDR's 
overheard  comment  on  the  appointment  of 
Herbert  Lehman  as  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administrator;  "I  want  to  see  some  of 
those  Goddamned  Fascists  begging  for  their 
subsistence  from  a  Jew.'.' 

Mr.  Berlin  quotes  an  observer  saying  Wen- 
deU  Wlllkle's  ambition  was  "to  be  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  rolled  Into  one. "  And  the 
Vatican's  Apostolic  Delegate  In  Washington 
is  described  as  "a  shrewd  prelate,  perhaps 
appropriately  Titular  Bishop  of  Laodicea  "— 
referring  to  the  parage  In  Revelations 
where  Laodicea  is  ma(le  synonymous  with 
Indifference.  *" 

This  hefty  book— at  a  hefty  price— Is  ex- 
cellently edited  by  the  distinguished  British 
historian  H.  G.  Nicholas.  It  exposes  a 
wholly  new  aspect  of  Sir  Isaiah  Berlins 
multlfaceted  talents,  the  vast  numbers  of 
which  no  longer  surprise  us  but  continue  to 
delight  us.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHUCK  STONE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUETTA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  FOGUETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportimity  to  pay 
tribute  to  Chuck  Stone,  a  coliunnist 
and  senior  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  whose  varied  career  has 
included  service  as  an  aide  to  the  late 
Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  as 
well  as  experience  as  an  educator  and 
television  and  radio  conmientator. 

Last  Monday  Mr.  Stone  negotiated 
the  surrender  of  7  convicts  who  were 
holding  38  hostages  in  the  kitchen  of 
Graterford  Prison,  after  they  failed  in 
an  attempt  to  escape.  The  convicts 
were  armed.  Their  leader,  Joseph 
Bowen,  is  a  man  who,  at  age  35,  has 
spent  almost  all  of  his  adult  life 
behind  bars.  In  1974,  when  Bowen  was 
serving  a  life  sentence  for  murdering  a 
police  officer,  he  and  another  inmate 
fatally  stabbed  two  wardens  at 
Holmesburg  Prison. 

Mr.  Stone  entered  the  besieged 
prison  kitchen  with  Bowen's  brother 
after  talks  between  the  convicts  and 
State  officials  had  reached  an  inpasse. 
He  emerged  with  a  list  of  terms  which 
formed  the  basis  for  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  crisis. 

In  his  own  account  of  the  experi- 
ence. Stone  wrote: 
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Saturday  night,  the  Governor's  office  had 
called  me  and  asked  If  I  would  be  willing  to 
be  Involved  In  negotiations  if  It  could  be 
worked  out. 

I  agreed,  but  why  me?  The  Governors 
representative  explained.  "We  know  about 
the  surrender  of  murder  suspects  and  es- 
caped prisoners  to  you.  and  we  think  you 
can  be  helpful  in  this  situation." 

My  own  philosophy  reminded  me:  "Naked 
and  ye  clothed  me:  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited 
me:  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me." 

Chuck  Stone  deserves  all  of  the 
public  accolades  which  he  has  re- 
ceived, and  more,  for  his  successful 
intervention  at  Graterford.  In  under- 
taking the  assignment,  he  risked  his 
own  life  in  the  hope  of  saving  others. 
His  candor  in  admitting  his  all  too  re- 
alistic fear  for  his  personal  safety  only 
enhances  the  courageous  nature  of 
this  act.  He  also  demonstrated  great 
skill  and  understanding  in  the  role  of 
mediator  in  an  intense  and  volatile  sit- 
uation. 

One  cannot  do  justice  to  the  man  by 
praising  any  single  accomplishment, 
however  dramatic  and  significant, 
without  recognizing  the  qualification 
which  recommended  him  for  the  task, 
and  made  his  success  possible.  That 
qualification  is  credibility. 

Throughout  his  career.  Chuck  Stone 
has  fought  for  justice  and  compassion, 
and  opposed  apathy  and  indifference 
to  the  suffering  of  others.  This  record 
has  won  him  the  trust  and  confidence 
of  all  elements  of  the  community.  On 
numerous  (x;casions  in  the  past,  ac- 
cused men  and  convicts  have  staked 
their  very  lives  upon  this  trust  in  call- 
ing upon  him  to  arrange  their  surren- 
der to  authorities  or  to  mediate  their 
grievances.  This  was  the  reason  that 
such  diverse  individuals  as  the  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania  and  the  mother 
of  Joseph  Bowen  called  upon  Stone  to 
intervene  at  Graterford. 

Credibility  means  that  a  person's 
word,  judgment,  integrity,  and  values 
are  respected  and  relied  upon.  It  is  the 
highest  compliment  society  can  pay  to 
an  individual.  It  was  Chuck  Stone's 
credibility  which  led  to  his  invitation 
to  mediate  the  Graterford  hostage 
crisis  and  to  his  success  in  that  en- 
deavor. It  is  that  same  credibility 
which  makes  him  important  as  a 
writer,  a  social  critic,  and  an  example 
of  civic  responsibility.* 


H.R.  4498 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  CONNECTICOT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  16  I  introduced  H.R.  4498, 
a  bill  to  allow  the  controlled  medical 
use  of  marihuana  for  the  treatment  of 
glaucoma  and  anticancer  therapies. 
Since  then,  this  measure  has  received 
the  cosponsorship  of  over  55  Members 
without  regard  to  party  or  political 
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ideology.  Further,  H.R.  >^98^' has  re-; 
ceived  broad  public  and  political  sup-' 
port  from  physicians,  lawmakers,  and 
cancer  and  glaucoma  patients  nation- 
wide. However,  some  questions  have 
arisen  concerning  the  intent  of  this 
legislation  as  well  as  the  medical  value 
of  marihuana  in  helping  to  alleviate 
.-he  side  effects  of  agonizing  chemo- 
therapy treatments  and  the  blindness 
induced  by  glaucoma.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  want  to  make  the  following  in- 
formation available  to  my  colleagues 
in  order  to  answer  any  questions  they 
might  have. 
Commonly  Asked  Qitestions  About  H.R. 

4498 
Can   marijuana   prevent   blindness   from 
glaucoma? 

In  the  1977  Report  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Eye  Council,  the  National  Eye  Institute 
(NED.  states  that  the  treatment  of  glauco- 
ma "generally  consists  of  reducing  intraocu- 
lar pressure  by  suppressing  the  formatfon  tjf 
aqueous  humor  or  facilitating  outflow  iron 
the  eye."  All  glaucoma  therapy.  medJcal  and 
surgical,  seeks  to  reduce  the  elevated  Intra- 
ocular pressures  (lOP)  associated  with  glau- 
coma. According  to  the  1975  Marijuana  St 
Health  Report  to  Congress  marijuana,  when 
smoked,  "produces  a  consistent,  dose-related 
and  clinically  significant  reduction  In  Intra- 
ocular pressure." 

Marijuana  Is  an  effective  Intraocular  anti- 
hypertensive which  has  demonstrated  an 
ability  to  significantly  reduce  Intraocular 
(Inner  eye)  pressure  In  both  the  healthy  and 
glaucomatose  eye.  More  than  ten  published 
studies  confirm  that  marijuana,  when 
smoked,  and  numerous  chemicals  within 
marijuana,  have  distinct  therapeutic  utility 
in  significantly  reducing  ocular  tensions. 

H.R.  4498  would  permit  ophthalmologlste 
to  legally  employ  marijuana  In  the  treat- 
ment of  glaucoma  patients  beyond  the 
reach  of  conventional  medications.  Patients 
will  be  required  to  sign  an  informed  consent 
statement  and  physicians  are  required  to 
report  adverse  reactions  to  the  Office  for 
the  Supply  of  Internationally  Controlled 
Drugs.  Ophthalmologists  routinely  report 
adverse  drug  reactions  to  the  National  Reg- 
istry of  Drug  Induced  Ocular  Side  Effects 
and  the  Office  will  work  closely  with  the 
Registry. 

Finally.  H.R.  4498  will  rapidly  advance  our 
knowledge  of  marijuanas  use  as  an  anti- 
glaucoma  drug.  This.  In  turn,  will  accelerate 
the  development  of  more  sophisticated 
dosage  forms  like  topical/oral  agents  while 
permitting  compassionate,  medically  con- 
trolled access  to  marijuana  by  those  facing 
blindness.  In  ite  1977  report.  NEI  sUtes.  "re- 
search on  primary  open-angle  glaucoma  is 
handicapped  because  this  disease  occurs  ex- 
clusively In  human  beings  and  therefore 
must  be  Investigated  principally  in  human 
eyes." 

Marijuana's  use  In  glaucoma  therapies  Is 
especially  helpful  to  patients  beyond  the 
reach  of  conventional  medications.  NEI  esti- 
mates between  10  and  20  percent  df  the  na- 
tion's glaucoma  population,  or  400.000  to 
600.000  glaucoma  patients,  are  beyond  the 
control  of  existing  glaucoma  medicants.  For 
these  individuals  marijuana  provides  a  med- 
ical means  of  prolonging  vision  without 
having  to  resort  to  risky  surgical  interven- 
tions. 

Does  marijuana  prevent  death  in  cancer 
patients? 
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Yes  ax  d  no.  No  one  claims  marijuana  will 
"cure"  c  incer.  Marijuana,  and  its  major  psy- 
choactiv  ^  ingredient  delta-9-THC,  are  ex- 
tremely effective  anti-nausea/anti-vomiting 
drugs.  According  to  Dr.  Phillip  Schein  of 
Georgetown  University,  "It  is  well  recog- 
nized th^t  one  of  the  most  distressing  side- 
effects  6f  anti-cancer  drug  treatment  is 
nausea  ijid  vomiting.  This  may  constitute 
the  maj  )r  source  of  morbidity  associated 
with  sue  1  treatment,  and  may  be  sufficient- 
ly severe  as  to  limit  the  patient  s  acceptance 
of  furth<r  treatment." 

The  lai  e  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  called 
anti-can(er  treatments  "A  living  Hell"  and 
many  cancer  patients,  unable  to  withstand 
the  side  effects  of  these  highly  toxic  thera- 
pies, dis;ontinue  their  potentially  life-pro- 
longing treatments.  Marijuana  can  signifi- 
cantly iriprove  the  quality  of  life  available 
to  cancer  patiMits  undergoing  such  thera- 
pies and,  in  doing  so.  make  the  therapy 
itself  mo  re  tolerable. 

A  large  number  of  published  studies,  un- 
published data  from  several  state  programs 
and  innumerable  anecdotal  accounts  have 
clearly  demonstrated  that  marijuana  and 
delta-9-THC  are  more  effective  in  control- 
ling naui  ea  and  vomiting  than  conventional 
anti-nau!  ea  drugs  like  Compazine  and  Thor- 
azine. 

There  ire  more  than  five  published  stud- 
ies whicl  report  that  even  synthetic  THC,  a 
poorly  f<  rmulated  drug,  is  superior  to  con- 
ventiona  ly  prescribed  anti-nausea  drugs. 
Marijuar  a  Is  superior  to  oral  doses  of  syn- 
thetic Tl  [C  because,  when  smoked,  marijua- 
na has  a  far  more  rapid  onset  of  action,  is 
more  pre  dictable  and  less  likely  to  cause  ad- 
verse sid  ?  effects.  This  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  N  itional  Cancer  Institute  (Chang,  et. 
al.)  and  n  several  state  programs  of  treat- 
ment. 

Thus,  while  marijuana  does  not  "cure" 
cancer,  it  may  help  prolong  the  lives  of 
cancer  pi  itients  by  allowing  them  to  contin- 
ue their  potentially  life  saving  chemothera- 
py or  rac  iation  treatments.  The  medical  use 
of  marijuana  as  an  adjunct  to  anti-cancer 
therapies  may  also  vastly  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  available  to  these  patients. 

Is  mari  uana  more  effective  than  THC? 

On  the  basis  of  available  medical  evidence 
marijuar  a,  when  smoked,  is  a  more  effective 
than  syn  hetic  THC  as  an  anti-nausea  drug. 
This  is  acknowledged  in  many  government 
documen;s.  For  example,  a  1978  internal 
memorar  da  from  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute stal  es  that  the  "oral  absorption  of 
[synthetl  c]  THC  is  erratic,  and  the  current 
formulat  on  of  THC  was  *  *  *  not  accepta- 
ble," for  therapeutic  applications.  The  for- 
mulation of  synthetic  THC  has  not  been  al- 
tered sin{  e  that  date. 

The  N(  II  memoranda  concludes,  "all  in  all 
the  [marijuana]  cigarette  may  be  the  best 
means  of;administering  the  drug." 

Federal  agencies  have  resisted  compara- 
tive stud  es  on  inhaled  marijuana  and  oral 
[synthetl:]  THC.  The  first  (and  only  pub- 
lished) study  comparing  these  two  sub- 
stances VI  as  conducted  by  Dr.  Alfred  Chang 
of  NCI.  i^hang  reported  that  only  40  per- 
cent of  t  le  oral  THC  doses  were  sufficient 
to  control  nausea  and  vomiting.  Inhaled 
marijuani,  by  comparison,  resulted  in  a  71 
percent  s  uccess  rate.  Chang  concluded  that 
inhaled  ntarijuana  "was  more  reliable"  than 
oral  dosei  i  of  synthetic  THC. 

Dr.  Doi  laid  Poster,  writing  in  the  May  22/ 
29.  1981.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  compared  synthetic  THC  and 
marijuani  and  noted  that  "marijuana  that 
is  inhale  1  •  •  •  has  a  fivefold  to  tenfold 
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greater  bioavailability."  He  concluded  that 
"THC  by  inhalation  [the  marijuana  ciga- 
rette] may  be  a  viable  effective  alternative 
to  the  oral  formulation." 

In  New  Mexico,  the  first  state  to  enact 
legislation  recognizing  the  medical  utility  of 
cannabis.  Dr.  Daniel  Danzak  reports  that 
"the  Inhaled  version  [marijuana]  works 
better  than  the  oral  [synthetic  THCl  ver- 
sion." New  Mexico  reports  a  90  percent  suc- 
cess rate  with  the  marijuana  cigarette. 

The  most  obvious  problem  with  oral  THC 
is  that  vomiting  patients  often  carmot 
retain  the  drug  long  enough  for  it  to  be  ef- 
fective (one  to  three  hours).  Marijuana, 
when  smoked,  avoids  the  digestive  system 
and  produces  relief  in  10  to  20  minutes.  Pa- 
tients given  the  freedom  to  select  between 
these  drugs  Initially  prefer  synthetic  THC. 
but  quickly  shift  to  the  marijuana  cigarette. 

Available  data  also  indicates  synthetic 
THC  is  far  more  likely  to  cause  adverse  psy- 
chic reactions  than  Is  marijuana.  While 
marijuana  is  a  mild  euphoriant,  synthetic 
delta-9-THC  Is  a  major  hallucinogenic 
agent.  The  National  Cancer  Institute  has 
promoted  synthetic  THC  as  "marijuana's 
most  active  Ingredient".  However,  synthetic 
THC  is  not  marijuana's  most  medically 
useful  chemical,  but  its  most  psycho-active 
or  mind-altering  chemical  agent.  In  pure 
form  synthetic  THC  is  similar  to  major  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs  like  LSD.  Reports  of  ad- 
verse effects  from  several  state  programs 
show  patients  are  far  more  likely  to  suffer 
an  adverse  reaction  to  synthetic  THC  than 
to  marijuana. 

Finally,  synthetic  THC  Is  subject  to  thera- 
peutic tolerance.  Put  simply,  while  synthet- 
ic THC  may  initially  reduce  nausea  and 
vomiting  It  quickly  loses  this  therapeutic 
action  and  patients  begin  to  experience 
what  Chang  referred  to  as  "breakthrough 
nausea".  Marijuana,  a  far  more  complex 
substance  than  THC,  retains  its  therapeutic, 
antiemetic  action  long  after  THC  has 
become  medically  Ineffective. 

H.R.  4498  permits  physicians  and  patients 
to  determine  which  drug  (marijuana  or  syn- 
thetic THC)  is  the  best  form  of  administra- 
tion for  the  individual  receiving  treatment. 

What  about  contaminated  marijuana? 

This  is  one  reason  why  H.R.  4498  Is  so  im- 
portant. Cancer  and  glaucoma  patients 
should  not  be  compelled  to  purchEise  mari- 
juana from  an  illegal  smd  unregulated 
blackmarket.  Illegal  marijuana  may  be  adul- 
terated with  other  drugs  (ie)  PCP,  Opium, 
LSD  and  Is  subject  to  a  large  variety  of  con- 
taminants. Dr.  Steven  Kagen  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  reports  that  marijuana  ob- 
tained from  the  Illegal  "street  market "  may 
contain  fungus  spores  and  other  forms  of 
contaminants.  It  is  better  to  provide  serious- 
ly ill  patients  with  legal,  medically  super- 
vised access  to  controlled,  dose-qualified 
marijuana.  H.R.  4498.  establishes  stringent 
controls  and  the  Office,  through  its  regula- 
tory procedures,  will  assure  seriously  111  pa- 
tients with  legal  access  to  medical  quality 
marijuana  which  Is  free  from  unhealthy 
contaminants  that  might  adversely  affect 
their  health. 

Does  H.R.  4498  violate  U.S.  treaty  obliga- 
tions? 

Absolutely  not.  Great  care  has  been  taken 
to  assure  that  H.R.  4498  complies  with  the 
U.N.  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
which  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  in 
1967. 

The  Single  Convention  specifically  ac- 
knowledges marijuana's  therapeutic  value 
and  permits  the  medical  use  of  cannabis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
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Ice  (memo  to  House  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control.  May  1980)  "if 
it  is  decided  that  marihuana  or  other  canna- 
bis products  should  be  re-scheduled  •  •  •  or 
made  available  for  prescription,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  difficulty  as  long  as  the  new 
schedule  Is  Schedule  II."  H.R.  4498  re- 
schedules marijuana  to  Schedule  II. 

The  CRS  further  notes  that  "if  produc- 
tion Is  permitted  it  must  be  "Supervised  by  a 
national  [federal]  agency,  which  will  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  cultivation,  license  the 
cultivators,  and  be  sole  purchaser  of  the 
crops."  This  is  the  reason  H.R.  4498  estab- 
lishes an  Office  for  the  Supply  of  Interna- 
tionally Controlled  Drugs.  This  Office, 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  will  work  closely  with  the 
Attorney  General  to  determine  appropriate 
regulations  and  procedures  for  the  cultiva- 
tion and  distribution  of  medicinal  marijua- 
na. 

What  Is  to  assure  that  a  diversion  of  mari- 
juana will  not  occur? 

The  Office  established  by  H.R.  4498  will 
determine  the  amount  of  marijuana  re- 
quired to  meet  the  medical  needs  of  serious- 
ly ill  Americans  and  will  have  the  authority 
to  obtain  such  supplies  through:  (1)  con- 
tract bidding  for  authorized  programs  of 
cannabis  cultivation.  (2)  employ  confiscated 
marijuana  if  cultivation  is  inadequate,  or  (3) 
Import  marijuana  from  other  governments. 
It  should  be  noted  that  these  provisions  for 
obtaining  supplies  of  drugs  are  already  in 
place  in  the  Controlled  Substances  Act. 

Following  enactment  of  H.R.  4498.  the 
Office  will  establish  regulations  governing 
cannabis  cultivation,  the  collection  of  crops, 
the  manufacture  of  marijuana  cigarettes 
and  their  distribution.  The  Office  will  work 
closely  with  the  Attorney  General  to  assure 
compliance  with  all  U.S.  treaty  obligations 
and  prevent  unauthorized  diversions. 

No  additional  law  enforcement  Is  required. 
The  U.S.  government  has  grown  marijuana 
and  distributed  marijuana  to  FDA  author- 
ized programs  for  more  than  a  decade  with 
no  evidence  of  a  significant  diversion  prob- 
lem. It  is  very  unlikely  that  individuals  will 
risk  the  severe  criminal  penalties  attached 
to  the  diversion  of  legitimate  supplies  of 
medicinal  cannabis.  (See  H.R.  4498  Sec. 
3(g).) 

Will  the  U.S.  government  be  liable  for 
injury  that  may  be  claimed  from  the  thera- 
peutic use  of  government  grown  marijuana? 

No.  Patients  receiving  medical  access  to 
marijuana  must  sign  a  statement  of  in- 
formed consent  which  absolves  the  federal 
government  of  liability. 

Nor  Is  the  likelihood  of  such  a  suit  reason- 
able. After  more  than  a  decade  of  intensive 
drug  abuse  research  not  a  single  suit  has 
been  brought,  much  less  sustained,  against 
federal  agencies  as  a  result  of  supply  con- 
tamination, physical  distress  or  adverse  psy- 
chic reactions. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  since  1973, 
FDA  has  approved  research  and  medical 
programs  which  permit  marijuana's  use  by 
glaucoma  and  cancer  patients.  Consent 
forms  similar  to  those  employed  in  these 
FDA  authorized  studies  will  be  retained  and 
patients  receiving  marijuana  under  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  4498  must  sign  a  statement 
of  informed  consent  before  initiating  a  pro- 
gram of  marijuana-based  therapy. 

Finally,  in  marijuana's  long  history  of  use 
as  a  therapeutic  agent  there  are  no  deaths 
attributed  to  the  use  of  marijuana  reported 
in  the  medical  literature.  It  Is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  5.000  years  of  medical  use  and 
a  decade  of  drug  abuse  research  would  have 
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graphically  indicated  the  kind  of  extremely 
toxic  reaction  implied  by  the  question.  No 
clinically  significant  medical  pathology  of  a 
life-threatening  nature  has  been  docu- 
mented.* 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  October  28 
marked  the  63rd  Anniversary  of 
Czechoslovakian  Independence  Day. 
This  is  a  very  important  occasion  for 
Czechoslovakian-Americans.  a  day  of 
remembrance  for  their  beloved  home- 
land, and  for  their  brothers  still  strug- 
gling for  freedom  in  Communist-ruled 
Czechoslovakia.  I  am  gratified  that 
Chicago  is  one  of  the  major  cities  in 
our  country  that  observes  October  28 
as  "Czechoslovakian  Republic  Day." 

For  this  occasion,  Denni  Hlasatel, 
which  is  the  only  Czechoslovak  daily 
newspaper  in  the  free  world  and,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  is  headquartered  in  my 
district,  published  a  special  anniversa- 
ry edition.  In  August,  when  Denni 
Hlasatel  celebrated  its  90th  anniversa- 
ry. I  circulated  copies  of  the  paper  to 
my  colleagues  and  was  pleased  that  a 
number  of  Members  wrote  their  per- 
sonal congratulations  to  the  paper's 
president  and  manager.  Joseph 
Kucera. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  my 
distinguished  Illinois  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Derwinski,  is  circulating 
complimentary  copies  of  the  special 
October  2B  edition  of  Denni  Hlasatel. 

I  know  all  of  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  congratulating  Denni  Hlasatel  for 
its  outstanding  service  to  the  Czecho- 
slovakian community.* 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  its  lead  editorial  on  No- 
vember 10.  1981,  the  New  York  Times, 
urges  President  Reagan  to  favor  the 
strong  but  fair  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  which  the  House  over- 
whelmingly approved  last  month. 

Like  the  author  of  the  editorial.  I 
am  disturbed  by  the  possibility  that 
President  Reagan  might  support 
Senate  amendments  to  the  bill  which 
would  cripple  the  effectiveness  of  the 
most  successful  of  our  civil  rights  laws. 
I  would  hope  that  the  President  might 
reevaluate  his  tentative  support  for 
weakening   amendments   and   instead 
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strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  the 
extension  legislation  which  the  House 
has  approved. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
following  editorial  of  interest. 

The  President  Gags  ok  Voting  Rights 

President  Reagan  says  he  cherishes  the 
right  to  vote,  but  takes  perverse  exception 
to  the  pending  extension  of  the  Federal 
Voting  Rights  Act.  Key  sections  of  the  law 
expire  next  year,  and  he  was  said  by  aides  to 
be  ready  to  sign  whatever  Congress  pro- 
duced. Now,  however,  Mr.  Reagan  has 
heeded  one  last  pitch  from  Attorney  Gener- 
al Smith,  for  a  watered-down  endorsement 
of  a  watered-down  bill.  That  was  bad  advice, 
badly  taken. 

The  timing  of  this  flip-flop  was  especially 
curious.  The  President  suddenly  seized  the 
unpopular  side  of  an  Issue  just  when  nation- 
wide support  for  the  law  was  becoming 
clear,  and  just  when  the  Administration 
needed  a  gesture  for  constituencies  ravaged 
by  its  budget-cutting. 

But  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  not  a  sop  to 
minorities.  Like  other  great  civil  rights 
measures  of  the  1960's  it  is  a  triumphant  as- 
sertion of  the  conscience  of  the  majority,  a 
legal  restoration  of  rights  the  Constitution 
has  long  guaranteed  on  paper. 

So  successful  has  It  been  that  blacks  and 
Hispanics  are  not  just  voting,  they're 
making  their  ballots  count.  They  are  run- 
ning their  own  candidates,  losing  and  win- 
ning many  elections,  entering  the  political 
system.  North  and  South.  They  must  often 
still  Implore  their  legislators  for  justice,  but 
they  influence  them  as  well. 

The  vote  for  a  strong  but  fair  extension  of 
the  law  in  the  House  last  month  was  an 
overwhelming  389  to  24.  The  bUl  would  con- 
tinue to  require  9  states  and  parts  of  13 
others  to  submit  any  changes  in  their  elec- 
tion laws  to  the  Justice  Department,  with 
proof  that  they  are  not  discriminatory  in 
purpose  or  effect.  But  the  bill  would  also 
give  those  jurisdictions  hope  for  relief.  To 
graduate  from  Its  supervision,  a  voting  unit 
would  need  only  to  show  that  it  had  hon- 
ored all  voting  rights  for  a  decade  and 
cleaned  up  discriminatory  procedures. 

President  Reagan  now  says,  without  ex- 
plaining, that  he'd  like  to  see  more  "reason- 
able" bail-out  provisions.  But  the  House  bill 
is  already  carefully  balanced  to  allow  one- 
quarter  of  the  South's  counties  to  meet  the 
graduation  test  quickly  and  easily.  Further 
relaxation  could  amount  to  a  disastrous 
backdoor  repeal  of  the  act. 

Also  without  explanation,  the  President 
challenges  the  House's  improvements  in  an- 
other section  of  the  law.  In  regions  where 
no  change  in  election  procedures  is  contem- 
plated, the  House  bill  would  accept  evidence 
of  discriminatory  effect  as  proof  of  discrimi- 
nation. That  is  needed  because  it  is  often 
impossible  to  prove  discriminatory  intent— 
as  for  example  in  the  case  of  at-large  elec- 
tions that  deny  representation  to  sizable  mi- 
nority groups. 

The  President  was  better  served  by  his 
first  instincts  about  this  law.  He  cannot 
both  favor  an  effective  voting  rights  law 
and  be  the  friend  of  its  opponents.  The 
effort  to  gut  this  law  will  be  strongest  in  the 
Senate.  That  body  needs  a  shove  and  some 
leadership,  not  new  equivocations.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  EASTON.  MD., 
JAYCEES 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Jaycees,  an  organization  devoted  to 
community,  individual,  and  manage- 
ment development,  have  served  a 
worthwhile  purpose  for  many  years. 
They  are  always  cognizant  of  the 
needs  of  the  various  communities  they 
serve  and  take  an  active  role  in  foster- 
ing good  will  and  fellowship. 

One  of  the  Eastern  Shore's  commu- 
nities hosts  an  organization  of  Jaycees 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  The  Easton, 
Md.,  Jaycees  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  their  community  and 
should  be  recognized.  In  a  September 
newsletter  the  following  few  para- 
graphs appeared.  They  are  exemplary 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Easton  Jaycees  and 
I  commend  them  for  their  thoughtful 
and  caring  attitude: 

What  Can  We  Do  Now? 

There  are  two  groups  of  jjeople  in  this 
country:  producers  and  consumers.  When 
those  who  consume  begin  to  equal  or  out- 
number those  who  produce,  a  nation's  econ- 
omy begins  to  collapse. 

Coming  on  October  1st.  the  first  day  of 
the  new  fiscal  year  of  the  United  States 
Government,  many  federally  funded  pro- 
grams will  have  their  budgets  cut  and/or 
eliminated  altogether.  Maybe  these  cuts  will 
be  good.  Certainly  it  will  not  hurt  when  we 
pay  our  taxes  next  year.  But  what  happens 
to  the  poor  and  handicapped  people  who  are 
going  to  suffer,  or  to  the  towns  and  other 
local  government  agencies  receiving  fewer 
federal  dollars? 

This  is  where  the  Jaycees  enter  the  pic- 
ture. Now.  more  than  ever,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  build  on  our  past  achievements 
and  utilize  our  resources  on  community  pro- 
grams to  pick  up  some  of  the  slack. 

Remember,  we  have  all  been  living  in  this 
country,  taking  advantage  of  any  tjenefit 
that  was  available.  The  challenge  is  to 
become  a  producer.  Help  put  something 
back  that  was  previously  taken;  participate 
now  and  enjoy  the  benefits  later.  You'll  be 
glad  you  did.* 


ETHICS  IN  OUR  SOCIETY 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
greatly  and  sincerely  admire  Ivan  Hill 
for  his  able  and  persistent  efforts  for 
higher  ethical  standards  in  every  facet 
of  our  society,  business  and  govern- 
ment, particularly.  At  this  point.  I  in- 
clude for  the  Record  an  excellent  arti- 
cle about  him  in  the  November  16  edi- 
tion of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report: 
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E>rHics  IN  OtTR  Society 
(By  Marvin  Stone) 

Almost  iight  years  ago.  Ivan  Hill  gave  up 
a  lucrativ  ■  career  in  industry  for  an  unpaid 
job  as  pre  sident  of  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan 
organization  working  for  honesty  and  social 
responsibility  in  government  and  business. 
Out  of  (hat  grew  the  Ethics  Resource 
Center  ini  Washington,  D.C.  When  Hill  re- 
tired rec^tly  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Ethics  Rasource  Center,  we  asked  him  how 
he  views  Bhe  present  state  of  American  soci- 
ety and  what  he  foresees  for  the  future. 

Q.  Mr.  flill,  what  was  it  that  inspired  a 
successful!  businessman  to  quit  and  spend 
his  entire  time  chasing  what  many  would 
consider  an  impossible  dream? 

A.  It  wKs  a  recognition  that  the  most 
urgent  task  in  the  country  was  belne  ne- 
glected—that  of  trying  to  strengthen  our 
ethical  unfierplnnings. 

Q.  How  tvould  you  define  ethics? 

A.  Albert  Schweitzer  said  that  In  a  general 
sense,  ethics  is  the  name  we  give  to  our  con- 
cern for  good  behavior.  We  feel  an  obliga- 
tion to  consider  not  only  our  personal  well- 
being  but  lalso  that  of  others  and  of  human 
society  as  ft  whole. 

If  early 'man  had  not  identified  his  own 
welfare  with  that  of  others,  he  could  not 
have  survived  and  mankind  would  not  have 
developed]  In  recent  books  on  anthropology, 
such  as  Richard  Leakey  and  Roger  Lewin's 
People  of  the  Lake,  cooperation  and  sharing 
were  given  as  basic  reasons  for  man's  surviv- 
al. Honesiy  and  ethics  are  basic,  working 
social  printiples,  not  just  moral  guidelines. 

Incidentally,  there  was  another  compel- 
ling reaso^  for  my  new  pursuit:  I  have  three 
id  I  hated  to  see  them,  in  five  to 
ving  in  a  closed  or  almost  closed 


children, 
10  years, 
society. 

Q.  Are 
duct  in  th 

A.  Whe; 


Du  saying  that  lack  of  ethical  con- 
U.S.  will  lead  to  a  closed  society? 
trust  in  one  another  diminishes 
to  a  pointi  where  we  can  no  longer  do  busi- 
ness without  pervasive  dishonesty  and  cor- 
ruption, ai>  open  society  cannot  function  ef- 
ficiently afid  will  become  unmanageable.  If 
business  decides  it  cannot  do  business  hon- 
estly and  knake  a  profit,  that  will  severely 
undermine  the  private-enterprise  system 
itself.  A  Change  in  the  system  will  then 
become  inevitable. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  an  open  society 
cannot  function  efficiently  and  remain  man- 
ageable uiiless  about  80  to  85  percent  of  the 
people  arej  honest  about  80  to  85  percent  of 
the  time. 

Q  What!  happens  if  80  percent  are  not 
honest  80  percent  of  the  time? 

suit  I  see  is  a  great  deal  of  power 
{ion,  centralization  of  authority, 
pf  messy  oligarchic  system  which 
become  so  inefficient  by  the 
■%e  of  various  special  Interests, 
that  we  will  move  into  authoritarianism.  I 
think  this  is  the  probable  outlook  for  the 
United  States  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Historia^  Arnold  Toynbee  observed: 
"Freedom  is  expendable,  stability  is  indis- 
pensable." And  order  and  stability  in  a  soci- 
ety would  take  precedence  over  a  multiplici- 
ty of  freedbms. 

Q  You'v( !  said  in  the  past  that  you  believe 
it's  in  the  :  nterest  of  the  corporations  them- 
selves to  pfursue  ethical  conduct.  Does  busi- 
ness have  I  in  especially  bad  record? 

A  Most  ( if  the  large  corporations— If  they 
could  ever  get  the  next  guy,  their  peer  com- 
petitor, tc  move  first— could  do  all  their 
business  hjonestly  and  make  a  good  profit 
and  be  ve^-y  happy  doing  so.  Honesty  in- 
creases efliciency  and  productivity  in  busi- 
ness and  government. 
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I  don't  feel  that  big  business  is  any  more 
or  less  honest  than  little  business  or  individ- 
ual citizens.  We  are  not  going  to  solve  our 
problems  until  the  country  as  a  whole  takes 
a  different  attitude,  until  cultural  and  social 
changes  are  made  that  will  make  honesty 
"all  right"  and  "safe"  or  even  fashionable. 
This  has  to  be  a  total  cultural  movement. 
That  is  the  method  we  recently  recommend- 
ed to  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  the 
Justice  Department's  Task  Force  on  Crime 
and  the  President's  Council  on  Integrity 
and  Efficiency. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  a  thing  like  that  going? 

A.  We  have  recommended  making  six  or 
eight  different  TV  commercials,  six  or  eight 
radio  commercials  and  newspaper  adapta- 
tions of  the  TV  storyboard  cartoons.  Go 
Into  test  markets,  like  Rochester  and  Co- 
lumbus. Form  local  committees  with  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Rotary,  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  the  churches,  schools 
and  business  and  conduct  Intensive  local 
campaigns,  placing  at  least  30  to  40  TV  and 
radio  spots  daily  on  a  public-Interest  basis 
through  these  local  committees— you  must 
have  a  high-volume,  massive  exposure  of 
the  message  In  order  to  break  the  prison  of 
peer-group  pressure.  We  should  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  these  efforts  every  30 
days — the  effect  on  crimes  against  property, 
burglaries,  arson,  shoplifting,  all  of  those 
things. 

Kits  would  be  developed— the  films  tmd 
the  tapes  and  the  newspaper  ads— and  they 
would  be  passed  to  other  communities  for 
locally  sponsored  campaigns.  These  TV 
spots  would  not  be  preachy  or  admonitory 
or  didactic. 

Q.  You  say  these  programs  are  not 
preachy.  Exactly  what  do  they  say  to 
people? 

A.  A  typical  illustration  would  be  this:  A 
teen-age  girl  is  seen  stealing  some  cosmetics 
in  a  department  store.  And  then  we  follow 
the  teen-ager  home  on  the  bus.  And  she 
thinks  that  everybody  is  looking  at  her: 
she's  looking  around.  Then  an  unseen  an- 
nouncer asks:  'How  do  you  feel  when  you 
steal?"  The  next  morning  when  she  walks 
through  the  steno  pool  In  the  office,  she 
thinks  that  everyone  knows  she  stole  her 
cosmetics.  And  all  the  announcer  says  is: 
"How  do  you  feel  when  you  steal?" 

No  matter  what  other  steps  are  taken  or 
considered,  we  must  understand  that  crime 
is  bred  in  a  bed  of  dishonesty.  The  progres- 
sion is  easy,  from  lying  to  stealing,  from 
robbery  to  homicide. 

Q.  Is  the  government  active  In  promoting 
ethics— say  among  its  civilian  employes? 

A.  We  sponsored  a  bill,  which  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Congress,  to  mandate 
the  public  display  of  the  United  States  Code 
of  EJthics  for  Government  Service  in  federal 
buildings.  We  have  about  90,000  of  these 
codes  posted  now  In  more  than  10,000  build- 
ings. If  we  could  display  the  amount  of 
codes  that  we  have  printed,  205,000,  a 
person  coming  to  work  would  probably  see 
the  code  three  or  four  times  a  day.  He 
would  thus  become  assured  that  It  is  all 
right  for  him  to  be  honest  and  not  to  goof 
off,  and  become  aware  that  it  might  not  be 
the  "In"  thing  for  him  to  be  absent  or  irre- 
sponsible. 

There  have  been  various  estimates  as  to 
what  is  being  lost  to  fraud  and  waste  and 
absenteeism  and  such.  We  took  a  range  of 
25  to  50  billion  dollars.  If  these  codes  are 
only  10  percent  effective,  we  will  save  2.5  to 
5  billion  dollars  a  year  In  government  oper- 
ations alone. 

Q.  Are  you  optimistic  about  spreading  the 
word  in  the  future? 
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A.  To  some  extent.  There's  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  ethics:  there  are  great  numbers 
of  corporate  and  professional  and  govern- 
mental codes.  If  we  keep  increasing  aware- 
ness throughout  the  country,  we're  going  to 
make  this  breakthrough  into  acceptance  of 
much  higher  standards  of  values. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  the 
leadership  of  the  armed  forces  Is  far  more 
concerned  about,  more  knowledgeable 
about,  and  doing  more  about  ethics  than  are 
our  educational  institutions  and  our  large 
corporations. 

I  see  more  progress  in  industry  than  I  do 
in  the  educational  institutions.  In  industry, 
many  of  the  companies  have  teaching  pro- 
grams and  bring  In  ethics  counselors  now. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  corporations  using  codes  of 
ethics  and  much  more  Interest  in  ethics.  But 
we  find  that  interest  has  declined  in  the  last 
six  or  eight  months.  My  supposition— and 
that's  all  that  I  can  say— is  that  business- 
men believe  they  don't  need  ethics  codes 
now;  they  don't  need  to  be  as  self-governing 
as  they  should  be  because  they  have  Presi- 
dent Reagan  taking  care  of  them.  It's  a 
wrong  concept.  They  should  be  taking  just 
the  opposite  view:  Now  that  Mr.  Reagan's 
in,  business  should  focus  on  developing 
more-effective  means  of  self-regulation 
through  stronger  codes  and  do  everything 
possible  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  govern- 
ment to  intervene.  Let's  deserve  more  eco- 
nomic freedom.* 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  TWO 
CONTEMPORARY  WOMEN 


HARRISON  TOWNSHIP  HISTORI- 
CAL SOCIETY  RECEIVES  CER- 
TIFICATE OF  COMMENDATION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R^RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  group 
in  my  district,  the  Harrison  Township 
Historical  Society  of  Mullica  Hill.  N.J, 
I  am  proud  to  inform  you  that  the  so- 
ciety recently  received  a  Certificate  of 
Commendation  from  the  American  As- 
sociation for  State  and  Local  History. 
This  prestigious  national  award  was 
presented  by  the  association  for  local 
history  achievement  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 

The  historical  society  was  chosen  for 
a  program  entitled  "A  Friendly 
Legacy,"  a  multidimensional  project  in 
which  the  Quaker  heritage  of  the 
south  Jersey  area  was  explored  and  in- 
terpreted through  exhibits,  lecture 
series,  workshops,  and  publications. 

"A  Friendly  Legacy"  brought  to 
south  Jerseyites  a  depiction  of  the 
Quaker  heritage  familiarizing  them 
with  an  historical  richness  of  which 
they  can  be  duly  proud.  I  ask  you  to 
Join  me  in  congratulating  the  Harrison 
Township  Historical  Society  on  receipt 
of  this  most  outstanding  award.« 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 26-28.  1981.  some  500  men  and 
women  from  14  nations  and  the 
Jewish  Brigade  gathered  at  the  U.S. 
State  Department  in  Washington  for 
the  unprecedented  and  historic  Inter- 
national Liberators  Conference  where 
survivors  of  the  Holocaust  paid  tribute 
to  their  brave  and  daring  rescuers. 
The  fellowship  and  communality  of 
the  group  transcended  the  contrasting 
political  ideologies,  economic  systems, 
and  lifestyles  of  the  participants  in 
this  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
event.  It  was  an  important  occasion  to 
honor  the  Allied  liberators  and  to  bear 
.  witness  to  the  memory  of  the  6  million 
Jews  and  millions  of  others  who  per- 
ished in  the  death  camps  of  World 
War  II  Europe  so  that  such  genocide 
and  mass  destruction  may  never  again 
be  repeated. 

The  accounts,  testimony,  and  tapes 
from  this  conference  will  be  housed  in 
a  national  memorial/museum  in 
Washington.  And  I  especially  com- 
mend the  Holocaust  Coimcil  amd  its 
chairmen.  Elie  Wiesel.  Mark  Talisman, 
and  Miles  Lerman  for  all  of  their  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  later  the  same  week. 
Ms.  Karen  Primack.  a  Montgomery 
County.  Md..  attorney  and  mother  of 
two  children  stood  before  her  family 
and  fellow  congregants  at  Temple 
Isrsiel  to  become  bat  mitzvah  and  to 
tell  about  two  modem  day  heroines- 
one  of  who  took  part  in  the  Liberators 
Conference  as  a  survivor  only  days 
before.  I  congratulate  Mrs.  Primack 
and  wish  to  share  with  you  and  my 
colleagues  the  message  which  she  de- 
livered that  Saturday  morning: 

When  a  woman  has  a  bat  mitzvah  two 
dozen  years  after  the  usual  time,  she  natu- 
rally looks  to  her  Torah  portion  for  its  mes- 
sage with  regard  to  womankind.  In  my  por- 
tion, we  hear  repeatedly  of  Noah  and  his 
sons.  Ham,  Shem,  and  Japheth,  but  Noah's 
wife  and  daughters-in-law  are  not  men- 
tioned by  name;  the  women  are  referred  to 
only  as  "Noah's  wife"  and  "Noah's  sons' 
wives." 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  my  bat  mitzvah  to  cele- 
brate two  very  special,  courageous  women 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  story  of 
Noah,  but  who  do  have  something  to  do 
with  me. 

The  first  Is  Ida  Nudel,  the  only  Jewish 
woman  prlsoner-of-consclence  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Ida  Nudel  happens  to  share  my 
blrthdate  In  April,  and  the  difference  in  our 
ages  Is  13  years— the  age  of  a  bat  mitzvah. 

Ida,  along  with  her  sister  and  her  sister's 
family,  applied  for  an  exit  visa  in  1971  to 
live  in  Israel.  Her  sister's  family  received 
visas  promptly  and  left  for  Israel,  but  Ida 
was  turned  down  because  her  work  as  an 
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economist  studying  food  hygiene  standards 
supposedly  gave  her  access  to  "classified  in- 
formation."  She  was  dismissed  from  her  job. 
as  are  most  Soviet  citizens  who  apply  for 
exit  visas.  She  became  a  vocal  dissident. 
Joining  in  many  demonstrations.  She  was 
also  what  has  become  known  as  a  "guardian 
angel,"  risking  her  life  to  establish  and 
maintain  contact  with  Jewish  refuseniks 
and  prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Union.  She  sent 
prisoners  news  of  the  outside  world,  and  she 
Informed  the  outside  world  of  conditions  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  She  was  able  to  initiate 
massive  letter  writings  campaigns  from  the 
outside.  She  kept  a  file  on  each  prisoner  of 
clothing  sizes,  spectacles,  prescriptions,  and 
other  medical  needs.  She  sent  birthday 
greetings  and  food  parcels.  She  constantly 
fired  off  telegrams  to  bureaucrats  when  a 
prisoner  was  being  mistreated,  and  since  she 
commanded  such  a  responsive  audience  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union,  the  officials  often  re- 
sponded to  her  demands  rather  than  risk 
another  International  uproar.  She  also  as- 
sisted non-Jewish  dissidents,  such  as  Vladi- 
mir Bukovsky,  and  the  worldwide  protest 
she  helped  start  got  him  released  in  1976;  he 
is  now  living  in  Britain. 

During  the  7  years  she  pursued  this  kind 
of  activity,  Ida  was  followed,  interrogated, 
beaten,  arrested  at  least  five  times,  and 
jaUed.  Her  home  was  periodically  searched 
and  her  belongings  confiscated.  Her  tele- 
phone was  tapped  and  finally  disconnected. 
But  she  always  persisted  in  continuing  her 
work. 

On  June  1,  1978,  Ida  hung  banners  from 
her  balcony  saying,  "KGB,  give  me  my 
visa. "  Stones  and  long  spiked  objects  were 
thrown  at  her,  and  her  window  was  broken. 
She  was  arrested  and  convicted  of  malicious 
hooliganism,  and  sentenced  to  4  years  of  in- 
ternal exile  in  Siberia.  I  should  say  that 
hooliganism  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  most 
often  committed  by  young  male  groups,  and 
90  percent  of  those  tried  for  hooliganism 
are  Intoxicated  when  the  offense  is  commit- 
ted. Ida.  then  In  her  late  40's,  was  a  sober 
and  frail  woman  only  4  feet,  10  Inches  tall. 
During  this  exile  in  Siberia,  she  has  been 
exposed  to  and  beaten  by  hardened  crimi- 
nals. She  suffers  from  gall  bladder  disease, 
and  her  health  has  deteriorated  rapidly. 
Her  sister  believes  that  her  chances  of  sur- 
viving another  severe  season  there  are  very 
slim.  She  receives  insufficient  food  and  has 
poor  sanitary  conditions.  Her  person  and 
room  are  searched  regularly  without  provo- 
cation. Officials  have  turned  the  local  popu- 
lation against  her,  and  she  receives  vicious 
anonymous  letters. 

Although  she  is  scheduled  for  release  next 
April,  it  is  possible  that  an  abusive  newspa- 
per article  written  about  her  will  result  in 
added  charges  and  a  transfer  to  a  psychiat- 
ric hospital  or  prison  camp.  Her  sister  says 
she  is  warned  dally  that  she  will  be  re-ar- 
rested. 

Ida  has  been  adopted  as  a  prisoner  of  con- 
science by  Amnesty  International  and  many 
Christians  have  joined  in  her  cause.  An 
American  nun.  Sister  Ann  Gillen,  offered  to 
change  places  with  her  last  year.  Then- 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  Robert 
Drlnan  and  Pat  Schroeder.  acted  as  attor- 
neys In  petitioning  Soviet  authorities  on  her 
behalf  In  January  1979.  Christian  friends 
regularly  take  over  the  daily  vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  on  Jewish 
High  Holy  Days,  when  Jews  cannot  main- 
tain the  vigil  themselves. 

Ida's  final  words  at  her  Moscow  trial  in 
June  of  1978  were:  "These  7  years  have  been 
filled  with  a  dally  battle  for  myself  and 
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others.  Every  time  I  was  about  to  help  an- 
other friend,  my  heart  filled  with  an  ex- 
traordinary feeling  unlike  any  other.  Per- 
haps the  closest  feeling  is  that  which  a 
woman  feels  when  giving  a  new  life.  If  the 
remaining  years  of  my  life  will  be  gray  and 
monotonous,  these  7  years  will  warm  my 
heart  with  the  knowledge  that  my 'life  has 
not  been  without  purpose.  None  of  you,  my 
judges.  Is  capable  of  finding  a  punishment 
that  would  take  revenge  and  deprive  me  of 
the  triumph  and  victory  of  these  7  years. " 

The  empty  chair  on  the  bimah  here  today 
symbolizes  Ida  Nudel's  absence  from  her 
people. 

Happily,  the  second  woman  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  Is  actually  occupying  a  seat  In 
this  sanctuary  today.  Malvina  Bursteln  is  a 
member  of  Temple  Israel,  and  I  don't  think 
we  will  ever  tire  of  hearing  of  our  own  per- 
sonal heroine,  so  I  will  recap  very  briefly:  It 
was  1942  In  Czechoslovakia— not  a  good  time 
or  place  to  be  Jew. 

Alone  in  her  20's.  her  family  having  been 
taken  away,  Malvina  walked  by  night  from 
Czechoslovakia  to  Hungary  so  that  she 
could  disappear  into  the  crowds  of  Buda- 
pest, carrying  the  identity  papers  of  an 
aunt's  former  maid.  She  held  a  variety  of 
different  jobs  and  lived  in  many  different 
flats,  sometimes  moving  every  few  days  to 
elude  potential  betrayers. 

Malvina.  a  blue-eyed  blonde,  was  able  to 
pass  for  a  Christian  and  volunteered  to  aid 
in  an  effort  to  secure  identity  papers  for  la- 
borers In  city  industrial  plants.  Posing  as  a 
plant  assistant,  Malvina  risked  her  life  on 
three  separate  occassions  by  picking  up  500 
stamped  identity  papers  each  trip  to  the  Na- 
tional Printing  Office— for  a  total  of  1,500  in 
all.  Thus,  1,500  Jews  Illegally  received  iden- 
tity credentials  and  were  able  to  pass  as 
Hungarian  Christians.  Not  only  were  her 
trips  to  the  National  Printing  Office  mis- 
sions of  great  daring,  but  she  risked  impris- 
onment every  time  she  spoke  to  Jews  or  en- 
tered a  Jewish  home  to  deliver  the  identity 
papers. 

Last  month.  Malvina  received  a  Woman  of 
Valor  award  from  the  Red  Magen  I>avld, 
the  Israeli  equivalent  of  the  Red  Cross,  for 
her  courageous  life-saving  actions.  In  ac- 
cepting the  award  she  said  modestly,  "The 
reason  I  am  here  is  because  other  Jews 
saved  my  life."  Rabbi  Lewis  Weintraub,  in 
paying  tribute  to  her  earlier  this  month  at 
Temple  Israel,  noted  that  he  had  known 
Malvina  for  30  years,  but  it  was  only  last 
month,  when  news  of  her  deeds  was  pub- 
lished in  the  local  papers,  that  he  found  out 
about  her.  And  he  said  the  fact  that  she 
kept  all  this  secret  all  these  years  "speaks 
volumes." 

Journalist  iElliott  Wright  has  written  a 
book,  "Chrfctian  Heroes  and  Heroines, " 
which  gives  brief  sketches  of  77  heroes, 
ranging  from  Catholic  saints  to  Florence 
Nightingale  and  Dag  Hammarskjold.  His 
book  purports  to  serve  as  "lessons  in  faith, 
in  a  world  where  society's  heroic  models  are 
characterized  primarily  by  quick  passage 
through  the  revolving  door  of  fame. " 

Heroes  and  heroines  and  role  models 
cannot  serve  their  functions  unless  they  are 
shared  and  publicly  talked  about  and  ad- 
mired, so  that  they  can  be  examples.  Its 
strange,  but  I  had  an  Ida  Nudel  prisoner-of- 
consclence  bracelet  for  2  years  before  I 
thought  to  mention  to  my  children  who  she 
is.  And  it  was  more  that  I  month  after  I 
read  atwut  Malvina  Bursteln  before  it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  tell  my  children  about  her. 
This  is  wrong.  Our  children  and  grandchll- 
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dren  deseire  better  than  Wonder  Woman 
and  Batm^. 

Of  course,  we  hope  that  none  of  us  will 
ever  face  jthe  awesome  challenges  that  Ida 
and  Malvina  faced.  But  we,  and  our  chil- 
dem,  should  think  about  how  we  would  re- 
spond and  whether  we  are  made  of  the  same 
stuff  as  4n  Ida  Nudel  or  a  Malvina  Bur- 
stein.* 


SUPPdRTERS  OP  THE  VOTING 
RlqHTS  ACT  EXTENSION 


honJ  peter  w.  rodino,  jr. 


IN' 


OF  NTW  JERSEY 
I  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


sday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing Members  asked  to  be  cospon- 
sors  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  exten- 
sion legiaation,  H.R.  3112,  but  because 
of  an  oversight  their  names  were  sub- 
mitted mr  cosponsorship  after  the 
committae  report  had  been  filed. 
House  riles  prevent  Members  from 
being  listed  as  cosponsors  after  the 
filing  datje. 

that  the  record  show  that 
but  for  this  rule  these  persons  would 
have  been  cosponsors  of  H.R.  3112: 

Mr.  Blaichard.  Mr.  John  Burton.  Mr. 
Eckart.  Wr.  David  Evans,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  BIr.  Hartel,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Tom 
Lantos,  Ml'.  Richmond,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner, 
and  Mr.  Sc  heuer.* 


TAXPvi.YER  PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiie  \day,  November  10,  1981 
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a  strengthened  new  version 

Taxpayer  Protection  Act,  H.R. 

in  essence  puts  a  stop  to 

legal  cloak  and  dagger  oper- 

1  reduces  the  IRS  to  those 

techniques     available     to 

goiemmental   and   nongovem- 

ci  editors.  The  text  of  this  leg- 

o  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 

of  1954  to  regulate  and  limit 

procedures  of  the  Internal 

Service  in  order  to  provide 

of  taxpayer  civil  rights  and 

purposes,"  follows: 

H.R.  4931 


the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
0  regulate  and  limit  collection 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
to  provide  protection  of  tax- 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes 
by  the  Senate  and  Honse  of 
of   the    United    States    of 
Congress  assembled, 
i  Short  Title. 

may  be  cited  as  the  "Taxpayer 
\ct". 
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Sec.  2.  Appucation  of  Pair  Debt  Coixec- 
TiON  Practices  Act  to  Collection  of 
Taxes. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6301  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
collection  authority)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  text  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  col- 
lect the  taxes  Imposed  by  the  internal  reve- 
nue laws. 

'•(b)  Limitations  on  Collection  Prac- 
tices.— 

■•(1)  In  general.— The  conduct  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  shall,  in  the  collection  of  any  under- 
payment of  any  tax  imposed  by  this  title, 
comply  with— 

"(A)  subsection  (a)  of  section  805  of  the 
Pair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act  (relating 
to  communication  in  connection  with  debt 
collection),  and 

"(B)  section  806  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
harassment  or  abuse). 

"(2)  I*ROHIBITION  OF  PUBLICATION  OF  DEFI- 
CIENCIES NOT  REDUCED  TO  JUDGHENT.— No  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  shall  publish,  or  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished, for  the  purpose  of  collecting  any  tax 
imposed  by  this  title,  the  amount  of  any  un- 
derpayment of  such  tax  unless  such  under- 
payment has  been  found  to  be  payable  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction." 

(b)  Civil  Liability  for  Noncompliance 
With  Collection  Practices.— 

( 1 )  In  general.— Part  I  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  75  of  such  Code  (relating  to  crimes, 
other  offenses,  and  forfeitures)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section:  ' 

"Sec.  7128.  Civil  Damages  for  Improper 
Collection  Practices. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Whenever  any  indi- 
vidual violates  the  provisions  of  section 
6301(b)  with  respect  to  the  income  tax  li- 
ability of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corpora- 
tion, such  taxpayer  may  bring  a  civil  action 
for  damages  against  such  individual,  and 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  of  any  action  commenced 
under  this  section. 

"(b)  Damages.— 

"(1)  Liability  on  defendant.— In  any  suit 
brought  under  subsection  (a),  upon  a  find- 
ing of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
the  defendant  shall  be  liable  to  the  plaintiff 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"'(A)  the  actual  damage  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff  as  a  result  of  the  violation  of  sec- 
tion 6301(b). 

'"(B)  such  additional  damages  as  the  court 
may  allow,  but  not  exceeding  $1,000.  and 

"(C)  The  costs  of  the  suit,  together  with 
reasonable  attorney  fees  as  determined  by 
the  court. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  liability  for 
damages  under  subparagraph  (B),  the  court 
shall  consider,  among  other  factors,  the  fre- 
quency and  persistence  of  noncompliance  by 
the  individual,  the  nature  of  such  noncom- 
pliance, and  the  extent  to  which  such  non- 
compliance was  intentional. 

"(2)  No  uability  on  defendant.— On  a 
finding  by  the  court  that  a  suit  under  this 
section  was  brought  in  bad  faith  and  for  the 
purpose  of  harassment,  the  court  may 
award  to  the  defendant— 

"(A)  attorney  fees  reasonable  in  relation 
to  the  work  expended,  and 

"(B)  costs. 

"(c)  No  Liability  in  Certain  Cases.— An 
individual  may  not  be  held  liable  in  any  suit 
under  this  section  if  such  individual  shows 
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by  a  preponderance  of  evidence  that  the  vio- 
lation was  not  Intentional  and  resulted  from 
a  bona  fide  error  notwithstanding  the  main- 
tenance of  procedures  reasonably  adapted 
to  avoid  any  such  error. 

""(d)  Period  for  Bringing  Action.— Any 
action  to  enforce  any  liability  created  under 
this  section  may  be  brought,  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy,  within  1  year 
from  the  date  on  which  the  violation 
occurs." 

(2)  Clerical  amendbient.— The  table  of 
sections  for  Part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 75  of  such  Ctxle  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  7218.  Civil  damages  for  improper  col- 
lection practices." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Levy  on  Property  Only  Under 
Court  Order. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6331  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
levy  and  distraint)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (f)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  follow- 
ing new  sutssection: 

"(e)  Court  Order  Required  for  Levy.— 

'"(1)  In  general.— Levy  may  be  made  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  unpaid 
income  tax  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  cor- 
poration only  after  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized by  court  order  to  raake  such  levy 

"(2)  Authority  and  standard  for  issu- 
ance OF  order.— 

"(A)  Authority.— On  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  court  order  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  issued  by  and  only  by  any  Federal 
judge. 

"'(B)  Standards  for  issuing  order.— An 
order  under  this  subsection  may  be  issued 
only  if— 

"'(i)  the  Secretary,  by  affidavit  sworn 
before  the  judge,  established  that  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  (other  than  this 
subsection)  have  been  met. 

""(ii)  the  judge  determines  that  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such  re- 
quirements have  been  met.  and 

■"(iii)  the  Secretary  shall  have  proved,  by  a 
preponderance  of  evidence,  that  the  subject 
of  the  order  is  indebted  to  the  United  States 
in  a  specific  amount  which  amount  shall  be 
stated  in  the  affidavit  and  the  order. 

"(iv)  such  order  may  be  sought  only  upon 
application  on  notice  to  the  taxpayer. 

"(3)  Jeopardy.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  apply 
to  a  levy  even  if  the  Secretary  has  made  a 
finding  under  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  that  the  collection  of  tax  is  in  jeop- 
ardy." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  any 
levy  (within  the  meaning  of  section  6331(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  made 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec  4.  Internal  Revenue  Service  To  Abide 
BY  Agreements  With  Taxpayer. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
7121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  closing  agreements)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  the  case  of  an  Income  tax  liability  of  a 
taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation,  a  show- 
ing of  fraud  or  malfeasance,  or  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  a  material  fact,  shall  be  taken 
into  account  for  purposes  of  this  subsection 
only  If  such  showing  or  misrepresentation  is 
determined  by  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction." 
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(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  clos- 
ing agreements  entered  into  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  5.  Statute  of  Limitations  May  Be  Ex- 
tended Only  1  Year. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
6501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  exceptions  to  limitations 
on  assessment  and  collection)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In 
the  case  of  an  income  tax  liability  of  a  tax- 
payer other  than  a  corporation,  the  Secre- 
tary may  not  consent  to  assessment  of  such 
liability  after  the  1-year  period  beginning  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  prescribed  in  this 
section  (without  regard  to  this  paragraph) 
for  assessment  of  such  liability." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  expi- 
rations of  the  time  prescribed  in  section 
6501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(determined  without  regard  to  extensions  of 
such  time)  occurring  after  the  date  of  the 
ensLCtment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Disclosure  of  Rights  and  Obuga- 
TioNS  OF  Taxpayers. 

(a)  In  General.-  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  but 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  prepare  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  statement  which  sets  forth 
in  simple  and  nontechnical  terms— 

( 1 )  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a  taxpay- 
er and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'"Service")  during  an  audit; 

(2)  the  procedures  by  which  a  taxpayer 
may  appeal  any  adverse  decision  of  the 
Service  (including  administrative  and  judi- 
cial appeals); 

(3)  the  procedures  for  prosecuting  refund 
claims  and  filing  of  taxpayer  complaints; 
and 

(4)  the  procedures  which  the  Service  may 
use  in  enforcing  the  internal  revenue  laws 
(including  assessment,  jeopardy  assessment, 
levy  and  distraint,  and  enforcement  of 
liens). 

(b)  Transmission  to  Committees  of  Con- 
gress.—The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transmit  drafts  of  the  statement  required 
under  subsection  (a)  (or  proposed  revisions 
of  any  such  statement)  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Tax- 
ation on  the  same  day.  Any  draft  (or  any  re- 
vision of  a  draft)  of  the  statement  may  not 
be  distributed  under  subsection  (c)  until  90 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  date  it  was 
transmitted  to  such  committees. 

(c)  Distribution.— The  statement  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  all  taxpayers  along  with 
any  tax  form  or  forms  sent  from  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  the  taxpayers. 

Sec.  7.  Authorizing,  Requiring,  or  Con- 
ducting Certain  Investigations,  Etc. 

(a)  Prohibition,  Etc.— Section  7214  (relat- 
ing to  offenses  by  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and 
by  inserting  immediately  after  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Authorizing,  Requiring,  or  Conduct- 
ing Certain  Investigations,  Etc.— 

"(1)  In  general.— An  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  acting  in  connection 
with  any  revenue  law  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  knowingly— 

"(A)  authorize,  require,  or  conduct  any  in- 
vestigation into,  or  surveillance  over,  any 
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person  regarding  the  beliefs,  associations,  or 
activities  of  any  individual  or  organization, 
or 

"(B)  maintain  any  records  conUining  in- 
formation derived  from  such  an  investiga- 
tion or  surveillance. 

Any  person  violating  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  Exception.— The  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  otherwise  lawful  investigation  concern- 
ing organized  crime  activities. 

(3)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Investigations.— The  term  investiga- 
tions' means  any  oral  or  written  inquiry  di- 
rected to  tuiy  person,  organization,  or  gov- 
ernmental agency. 

"'(b)  Surveillance.— The  term  "surveil- 
lance' means— 

"(i)  the  monitoring  of  persons,  places,  or 
events  by  means  of  electronic  interception, 
overt  or  covert  observation,  or  photography, 
and 

■"(ii)  the  use  of  informants. " 

(b)  CiViL  Remedies.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
76  (relating  to  judicial  proceedings)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  7430  as 
section  7431  and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  section  7429  the  following  new  section: 
"'Sec.  7430.  Civil  Cause  of  Action  for  Vio- 
lation OF  Section  7214 (ci. 

"'(a)  Remedies. 

"(1)  Damages.— Whoever  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  section  7214(c)  (relating  to  certain 
offenses  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States)  shall  be  liable  for  damages  to 
any  individual  or  organization  which,  as  a 
result  of  such  violation,  has  been  subject  of 
a  prohibited  investigation,  surveillance,  or 
recordkeeping,  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of— 

"(A)  any  actual  damages  suffered  by 
plaintiff  or  $100  per  day  for  each  day  the 
prohibited  activity  was  conducted,  whichev- 
er is  greater; 

"(B)  such  punitive  damages  (not  in  excess 
o^  $1,000)  as  the  court  may  allow;  and 

"(C)  the  costs  of  any  successful  action,  in- 
cluding reasonable  attorney  fees. 

"(2)  Equitable  relief.— Any  individual  or 
organization  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
any  investigation,  surveillance,  or  record- 
keeping in  violation  of  section  7214(c).  may 
bring  a  civil  action  against  the  United 
States  for  such  equitable  relief  as  the  court 
determines  appropriate  to  enjoin  and  re- 
dress such  violation. 

"(b)  Venue.— An  individual  or  organization 
may  bring  a  civil  action  under  this  section  in 
any  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  violation  occurs,  or  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  such  person  resides  or  conducts 
business,  or  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

""(c)  Jurisdictional  Amount.— Any  Feder- 
al court  in  which  a  civil  action  under  this 
section  is  brought  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  such  action 
regardless  of  the  pecuniary  amount  in  con- 
troversy." 

(c)  Clerical  AMENDBaarr.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subchapter  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  7430 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  items: 

"Sec.  7430.  Civil  cause  of  action  for  violation 

of  section  7214(c). 
"Sec.  7431.  Cross  references." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
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date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  except 
that  such  amendments  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  maintenance  of  records 
during  the  90-day  period  beginning  on  such 
date  of  enactment  if  such  records  were  in 
existence  on  such  date. 

Sec.  8.  Award  of  Costs  to  Prevailing  Tax- 
payer. 

(a)  Recovery  of  Costs.— Part  II  of  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  76  (relating  to  Tax 
Court  procedure)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  7465.  Recovery  of  Costs. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  any  proceeding 
before  the  Tax  Court  for  the  redetermina- 
tion of  a  deficiency  or  on  any  action  before 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  a  rede- 
termination, the  prevailing  party,  unless  the 
prevailing  party  is  the  United  States,  may 
be  awarded  a  judgment  of  costs  in  connec- 
tion with  such  proceeding  and  any  adminis- 
trative proceeding  relating  to  such  deficien- 
cy to  the  same  extent  as  is  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2412  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  for 
civil  actions  brought  against  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  Judgment.— A  judgment  of  costs  en- 
tered by  the  Tax  Court  under  subsection  (a) 
in  favor  of  the  prevailing  party  shall  be 
treated,  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  overpayment  of  tax.  No 
interest  or  penalty  shall  be  allowed  or  as- 
sessed with  respect  to  any  judgment  of 
costs." 

(b)  Clerical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

( 1 )  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  II  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item. 

"Sec.  7465.  Recovery  of  costs." 

(2)  Section  2412  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Except", 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  which  is  brought 
by  or  against  the  United  States  for  the  col- 
lection or  recovery  of  any  internal  revenue 
tax,  or  of  any  penalty  or  other  sum  under 
the  internal  revenue  laws,  and  in  which  the 
United  States  is  not  the  prevailing  party,  a 
judgment  for  costs  may  include  reasonable 
attorney's  fees,  accountant's  fees,  and  cleri- 
cal expenses." 

(cf  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  only  apply  with 
respect  to  civil  actions,  agency  actions,  and 
proceedings  for  the  redetermination  of  defi- 
ciencies, the  judgment  for  which  becomes 
final  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  9.  Civil  Action  for  Deprivation  of 
Rights  by  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Employees. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  who.  under 
color  of  any  Federal  law,  subjects,  or  causes 
to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  other  person  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  shall  be  liable  to 
the  party  injured  in  an  action  at  law,  suit  in 
equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for  re- 
dress. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
1343(a)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 
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V 1 )  by  Itriking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paraerai^h  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicoloti;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing n^w  paragraph: 

"(5)  T(i  recover  damages  or  to  secure  equi- 
table or  other  relief  under  section  9  of  the 
Taxpayers'  Protection  Act." 

(c)  EiIfkctive  Dati.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  actions 
arising  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  ihis  Act. 

SK.  10.  WRITTEN  AWD  ORAL  AOVICX  OlVEN  BY 

mv  Secrstary  Shall  Be  Binsing  on 

THM  Secretary. 
(a)  In  pENERAL.— Chapter  77  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revalue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  mis- 
cellaneous provisions)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  epd  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  75i9.  Written  Advice  Given  to  Tax- 
payers BY  THE  Secretary  to  be  Bind- 
i  ON  THE  Secretary. 


INC 

'(a)  In 


General.— There  shall  be  binding 


on  the  S<  cretary- 

"(1)  aiiy  return  with  respect  to  a  tax 
under  subtitle  A  prepared  for  the  taxpayer 
by  an  olficer  or  employee  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  iService  acting  In  his  official  capac- 
ity to  pr9vide  assistance  to  taxpayers  in  the 
preparation  of  tax  returns,  and 

"(2)  aiw  information,  advice,  or  interpre- 
tation giVen  in  writing  to  the  taxpayer  by 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  acting  in  his  official  capacity. 

"(b)  Exception  Where  Failure  To  Pro- 
vide Ai]|ranATE  INPORMATION.— Subsection 
(a)  shall  |not  apply  to  the  extent  there  is  a 
failure  bt  the  taxpayer  to  provide  adequate 
te  information  to  the  officer  or 
preparing  the  return  or  providing 
ation.  advice,  or  Interpretation." 
ICAL  Amendment.— The  table  of 
or  such  chapter  is  amended  by 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
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Written  and  oral  advice  given  to 
ayers  by  the  Secretary  to  be  bind- 
n  the  Secretary." 

ivE  Date.— The  amendment 
his  section  shall  apply  to  the  prep- 

retums,  and  information,  advice, 
relations  given,  aft^r  the  date  of 

ent  of  this  Act. 

iiciAL  Proceedings. 

SectioH  7429.— In  all  administrative  and 
judicial  Proceedings  between  the  Internal 
Revenue  IService  and  taxpayers,  the  burden 
of  proof  in  all  issues  shall  rest  upon  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service:  Provided,  however, 
That  in  those  instances  where  the  taxpayer 
is  the  solfe  E>ossessor  of  evidence  that  would 
not  othe^ise  be  available  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  jService.  the  taxpayer  may  be  re- 
quired toi  present  the  minimum  amount  of 
informat^n  necessary  to  support  his  posi- 
tion. 

Sec.  12.  I^istorical  Cost. 

Sectioi 
and  gift 
shall  be 
cost  shall 
the  taxp) 
the  entH 
to  the 
chase  the 

Sec.  13.  (asis  for  Evaluation  or  Internal 
;  Service  EImfloyees. 


2031.— For  purposes  of  the  estate 
all  property  of  all  taxpayers 
alued  at  historical  cost.  Historical 
be  defined  as  the  original  cost  to 
lyer  or  the  basis  of  the  property  to 
which  transferred  the  property 
payer  if  the  taxpayer  did  not  pur- 
property. 


Retienue  j 


The  evtiluation 
Service 
be  based 


of  all   Internal   Revenue 

personnel  by  their  superior  shaill  not 

in  any  way  on  the  sums  collected 
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from  taxpayers  resulting  from  audits  or  in- 
vestigations in  which  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  personnel  participated. 
Sec.  14.  Autonomy  of  Religious  Organiza- 
tions. 
The  Secretary  shall  have  no  enforcement 
authority  over  those  organizations  described 
in  section  508(c).  or  shall  any  action   be 
taken  with   respect  to  such  organizations 
except   in  cases  of   fraud   under  title    18. 
United  States  Code. 
Sec.  15.  Limitations  on  C^lass  Audits. 

( 1 )  .The  Se<jretary  shall  authorize,  permit, 
or  order  no  audit  or  audits  of  taxpayers  as 
groups,  categories,  or  classes  until  he  shall 
have:  (a)  given  written  notice  to  each 
member  of  the  audit  group  of  the  item  or 
items  of  the  return  which  the  group  has  in 
common,  and  (b)  stated  the  position  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  the  reason  the  Service 
claims  the  subject  return  to  be  in  error,  and 

(c)  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  to  file  an  amended  return 
conforming  to  the  analysis  of  the  Service,  or 

(d)  allowed  the  members  of  the  group  singly 
or  through  a  group  spokesman  to  contest 
the  position  of  the  Service  at  a  hearing  to 
be  provided  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  existing  regulations. 

(2)  Upon  the  filing  of  an  amended  return 
pursuant  to  (c)  of  paragraph  (1).  no  penalty 
or  interest  up>on  any  increased  taxpayer  ob- 
ligation shall  be  exacted,  the  mission  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  being  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes,  not  punitive  action  against  the 
citizen. 

Sec.  16.  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  every  officer,  agent  or  employee 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  shall, 
before  taking  any  action  to  interfere  with 
the  property  rights  of  any  taxpayer. 

(A)  provide  to  both  parties  to  Joint  re- 
turns the  same  notices  and  Information  re- 
quired to  be  given  to  either  of  them. 

(B)  provide  to  each  such  party  all  rights 
and  privileges  avaUable  to  either  of  them. 

(1)  no  act  by  which  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  intends  to  alter  the  property  rights 
of  any  individual  taxpayer,  or  to  commence 
the  time  within  which  the  taxpayer  may 
avail  himself  of  legal  remedies  shall  have 
force  and  effect  unless  and  until  actual 
notice  is  provided  to  each  such  taxpayer. 

(C)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Problems  Resolution  Officer,  or  Ombuds- 
man, and  that  of  any  other  personnel  as- 
signed to  the  work  of  servicing  public  in- 
quiry in  any  office  which  there  is  a  regular 
staff  of  not  less  than  six  employees,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  shall  provide  an  in- 
formation and  assistance  service  to  the 
public,  on  the  premises  of  such  office  and 
open  not  less  than  thirty  hours  during  each 
week  in  normal  business  hours,  for  informa- 
tion, inquiry  and  consultation  on  matters 
concerning  individual  income  tax  responsi- 
bility. Such  a  facility  shaU  be  staffed  by  em- 
ployees reasonably  trained  in  contact  with 
the  public  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
sufficient  to  supply  adequate  service  with- 
out undue  delay. 

(D)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  right  of  every  taxpayer  to  make 
a  written  or  electronic  record  of  all  contacts 
with  employees  and  agents  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

(E)  Every  taxpayer  shall  have  the  right  to 
reasonable  adjournments  of  appointments 
and  interviews,  whether  initiated  by  the 
Service  or  the  Taxpayer,  and  to  have  such 
interviews  and  appointments  made  at  a 
place  reasonably  convenient  to  the  taxpay- 
er. 
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(F)  With  due  regard  to  the  confidentiality 
of  taxpayer  information  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall,  not  less 
frequently  than  once  in  every  three  years, 
make  an  audit  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  its  methods,  practices  and  proce- 
dures, and  shall  upon  completion  of  such 
audit,  report  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

(G)  Absent  a  showing  of  fraud,  no  individ- 
ual taxpayer  shall  be  subject  to  audit  in 
more  than  two  consecutive  years,  nor  more 
than  three  times  in  any  ten  year  period. 
Sec.  17.  Limitations  on  Seizttre  of  Records. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  every  officer,  agent,  or  employee 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  shall, 
before  demanding,  soliciting,  procuring,  or 
taking  possession  of  the  records  of,  or  per- 
sonal data  concerning  any  taxpayer— 

(A)  inform  the  subject  of  such  inquiry,  in 
writing,  of  the  demand,  the  specific  material 
sought,  and  the  reason  for  the  solicitation 
of  the  material, 

(B)  have  commenced  an,action  or  proceed- 
ing before  a  court  of  comt>etent  Jurisdiction 
against  the  subject  of  the  information 
sought,  and 

(C)  have  Justified  before  the  court  its  need 
for  the  data  on  the  same  basis  and  subject 
to  the  same  limita  tions  as  in  discovery 
under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

Sec.  18.  Internal  Revenue  Service  Subject 
TO  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  its  officers, 
agents,  and  employees  shall  have  no  author- 
ity, power,  or  capacity  against  any  person 
by  reason  of  the  tax  obligations  of  such 
person,  which  power,  authority,  or  capacity 
is  in  conflict  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  any  person  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  provisions  of  title  26  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  contrary  prior  court 
determinations  notwithstanding. 

(A)  The  provisions  of  section  501(c)(3)  are 
disjunctive.  Entitlement  to  any  benefit 
under  section  501(c)(3)  shall  not  be  denied 
to  any  person  or  organization  claiming 
under  the  provisions  of  said  section  by 
reason  of  a  failure  to  qualify  under  more 
than  one  of  the  categories  stated. 

(B)  The  privileges,  rights,  immunities,  and 
obligations  of  any  person  and  organization 
under  this  title  are  exclusively  statutory, 
nor  shaU  any  such  privilege,  right,  immuni- 
ty, or  obligation  be  changed  except  by  statu- 
tory enactment.* 


IMMIGRATION  POUCY 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
scription  on   the   Statue   of   Liberty 
reads: 
Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore; 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to 
me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  dcK>r! 

With    these    words,    Americia    em- 
barked on  an  experiment  which  char- 
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acterizes  America  as  a  microcosm  of 
the  people  that  make  up  our  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has 
unveiled  an  extraordinary  program 
which  gives  the  American  public  the 
impression  that  we  are  in  a  state  of 
war  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  administration  has  requested 
that  Congress  grant  emergency  powers 
to  the  President  in  an  attempt  to  keep 
unwanted  immigrants  from  reaching 
the  shores  of  the  United  States.  The 
administration's  proposal  will  author- 
ize the  President,  in  peacetime,  the 
power  to: 
Seal  off  harbors,  airports,  and  roads; 
Restrict  the  right  of  Americans  to 
travel  outside  the  United  States; 

Restrict  the  right  of  Americans  to 
travel  domestically; 

Eliminate  judicial  review  of  immi- 
gration decisions; 

Eliminate  judicial  review  of  Attor- 
ney General  determinations  in  immi- 
gration matters;  and 

Interdict  foreign-flag  vessels  in 
international  waters  absent  interna- 
tional agreement. 

This  incredible  proposal  represents  a 
clear  disregard  for  fundamental  Amer- 
ican ideals  and  freedoms,  and  negates 
the  historical  reality  that  ours  is  a 
nation  of  people  representative  of  the 
world. 

The  word  immigration  is  synony- 
mous with  American  history.  Indeed  it 
can  be  said  that  the  immigrants  that 
have  entered  our  ports  have  enriched 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
American  culture.  Immigrants  have 
paid  the  price.  Silently  they  labored, 
sweated,  and  sacrificed  always  in  the 
hope  of  making  a  better  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

To  the  world's  poor,  our  country  rep- 
resents a  better  way  of  life.  Ours  is  a 
humanitarian  declaration  welcoming 
to  our  shores  people  who  suffer  reli- 
gious and  political  persecution,  and 
economic  hardship.  This  is  what  we 
have  stood  for  in  the  past  200  years. 

If  we  forget  our  past,  we  are  doomed 
to  fail  in  our  never-ending  responsibil- 
ity to  preserve  that  which  all  human- 
ity strives  for:  freedom,  opportunity, 
and  hope  for  a  better  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  introduce  a 
sense  of  Congress  resolution  which 
calls  upon  the  administration  to  join 
us  in  working  together  toward  a  more 
enlightened  national  immigration 
policy  deserving  of  the  ideals  which  we 
so  proudly  defend.* 


THE  FUTURE  OF  ENERGY 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 
9  Mr.    MICHEL.    Mr.    Speaker.    Con- 
sumer Alert  is  an  organization  dedicat- 
ed to  representing  the  consumer's  in- 
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terest  in  combating  the  added  cost 
which  results  from  excessive  Govern- 
ment regulation.  Its  advisory  council 
consists  of  such  distinguished  citizens 
as  William  E.  Simon,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  former  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
Yale  Brozen,  professor  of  business  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  television  personality  Arthur  God- 
frey whose  interest  in  environmental 
issues  is  long  standing. 

Consumer  Alert  recently  published  a 
report  entitled  "We  Suggest  Nuclear 
and  Solar  Energy"  which  is  a  brief 
summary  of  the  major  points  of  a 
report  first  made  by  the  International 
Institute  for  Applied  Systems  Analy- 
sis. This  study,  entitled  "Energy  in  a 
Finite  World  "  was  greeted  by  the  New 
York  Times  as  ••  •  •  probably  the 
most  ambitious  effort  yet  to  determine 
the  world's  long- term  energy  needs." 

I  want  to  bring  this  summary  to 
your  attention.  Obviously  such  a  sum- 
mary can  only  briefly  discuss  the 
major  point  of  the  study  itself.  And, 
just  as  obviously,  not  everyone  will 
agree  with  the  findings.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  with  all  of  the  economic 
and  national  security  problems  we  face 
today,  we  might  be  forgetting  that  the 
long-range  energy  problems  that  were 
so  prominently  publicized  a  few  years 
ago  are  still  with  us.  We  have  to  keep 
thinking  about  where  we  are  going  in 
the  field  of  energy  and  how  we  are 
going  to  get  there.  The  following  sum- 
mary, which  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  at  this  point,  offers  one  view 
as  to  the  dimension  and  the  possible 
solutions  to  our  energy  problems: 

The  summary  follows: 

We  Suggest  Nuclear  and  Solar  Energy 

THE  international  INSTITUTE  FOR  APPLIED 
SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  STUDY 

"We  suggest  nuclear  and  solar  energy,  as 
well  as  the  renewable  energy  sources,  as  pri- 
mary energy  supplies  in  a  future  sustainable 
energy  system. " 

In  these  words,  the  140  scientists  who 
made  up  the  special  energy  group  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Applied  Systems 
Analyses,  summed  up  their  seven  year  in- 
depth  study  Energy  In  A  Finite  World. 
"The  study  is  probably  the  most  ambitious 
effort  yet  to  determine  the  world's  long- 
term  energy  needs."  states  the  New  York 
Times. 

This  new  book  carries  special  significance 
because  it  represenU  the  combined  work  of 
experts  from  the  scientific  communities  of 
nineteen  nations— ranging  from  the  U.S. 
and  Great  BriUin  to  Japan  and  includes  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  authors'  "global  perspec- 
tive" led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  more- 
sustainable— energy  will  be  needed  to  ensure 
an  adequate  quality  of  life  throughout  the 
worid.  particularly  in  the  fast  growing 
Third  World.  .     .„ 

Energy  In  A  Finite  World  is  also  signifi- 
cant because,  as  a  Washington  Post  review 
pointed  out  "The  authors  actually  have  the 
chutzpah  to  present  a  methodical,  unemo- 
tional case  for  the  almost  unlimited'  prom- 
ise of  nuclear  energy.  They  note  that  a 
world  built  on  breeder-reactor  technology 
would  be    self-sustaining'   and  capable   of 
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almost     unlimited     amounU     of     future 
growth." 

"Solar  energy,  on  the  other  hand."  the 
Post  review  continued,  "while  it  could  be 
self-sustaining,  would  face  ultimate  limita- 
tions on  how  much  energy  it  could  provide. 
They  are  enthusiastic  about  solar's  high 
technology,  but  are  chary  about  growing 
biomass'  for  fuel  and  other  land-based 
schemes— calling  it  a  plantation  world'. 
They  also  point  out  the  enormous  capital 
investment  that  will  be  required  to  develop 
solar  energy,  something  often  overlooked  by 
its  enthusiasts." 

Who  conducted  the  study 
Energy  In  A  Finite  World  is  the  result  of 
work  conducted  at  the  International  Insti- 
tute for  Applied  Systems  Analysis  (IIASA). 
an  organization  founded  in  1973  "to  bring 
the  knowledge  and  methods  of  science  and 
technology  to  bear  on  important  national 
and  international  problems."  The  Energy 
Project,  the  Institute's  first  major  study,  in- 
cludes the  work  of  over  100  scientists  and 
other  analysts  who  Srepresented  nineteen 
countries  and  seventeen  national  research 
organizations. 

The  U.S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Great  Britain's  Royal  Society  of  Ix)ndon. 
the  Max  Planck  Society  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Sciences  of  West  Germany  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  were 
all  represented.  In  addition,  the  scientific 
academies  of  Canada.  Japan.  Prance. 
Sweden  and  several  other  nations  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  contributed  to  the 
study  which  was  assembled  by  the  Insti- 
tute's Energy  Systems  Program  Group. 

The  Program  leader  was  Professor  Wolf 
Hafele.  a  leading  West  German  expert  In 
physics  and  engineering.  His  research  team 
included  a  cross-section  of  specialists  includ- 
ing a  French  Petroleum  Institute  scientist, 
representatives  of  Britain's  National  Coal 
Board,  the  Soviet  Union's  Working  Consult- 
ative Group  on  Long-Term  Energy  Forecast- 
ing. Austria's  Institute  of  Psychology,  Paki- 
stan's Institute  of  Nuclear  Science  and 
Technology  and  the  London  branch  of 
Friends  of  the  Earth.  Disciplines  ranging 
from  psychiatry  and  atmospheric  research 
to  econometrics  were  involved  in  the  Energy 
Project. 

The  Institute  sUtes  that  the  study  is 
•comprehensive  both  geographically— no 
area  has  been  omitted— and  temporally— the 
period  studied  covers  the  next  half  century, 
from  1980  to  2030.  The  study  explores  the 
possible  features  of  global  energy  systems 
that  are  not  Just  post-oil  systems,  but  post- 
fossil  systems.  And  it  explpres  how.  realistl- 
caUy,  the  world  might  successfully  negotiate 
the  transition  to  such  systems. " 

Clearly.  Energy  In  A  Finite  World,  unique 
in  its  global  scope  and  in  its  depth  of  re- 
search, provides  important  new  direction  to 
the  efforts  of  the  world  community  and  the 
United  States  to  solve  the  energy  problem. 
Here.  then,  are  the  study's  conclusions  re- 
garding some  of  the  most  pressing  energy 
issues: 

TTie  enerffy  problem:  no  easy  fix 
"But  subsequent  events  have  pushed  to 
the  fore  the  recognition  that  sharp  oil  price 
increases  were  merely  the  trigger  and  that^ 
the  world  faces  not  a  temporary  crisis',  buj 
a  pervasive,  chronic  energy  problem'.  The 
change  in  perception  goes  further;  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  world  Is  tightly  Interconnect- 
ed and  explains  why  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate energy  policies  is  such  a  difficult 
process." 
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Pre  irincialism  can  only  lead  to  danger- 
ously 1  nlsgulded  national  policies.  To  under- 
estimate  the  difficulties  of  others,  to  fall  to 
appreciate  the  differences  between  develop- 
ing anj  developed  countries  and  to  neglect 
the  re  >ercussions  that  one  nation's  actions 
can  hi  ve  on  another,  only  inspire  policies 
that  ir  creasingly  will  strain  the  world's  re 
sourceii  and  institutions." 

"The  transition  from  the  present  fossil 
era  to  in  era  based  on  inexhaustible  energy 
source)  will  not  be  straightforward.  At  the 
very  I;ast,  It  will  require  the  national 
energy  policies,  corporate  energy  policies, 
and  personal  energy  behavior  be  conceived 
with  ai  clear  an  understanding  of  their  rela- 
tionship  to  the  global  energy  problem  as 
possibl ;.  For  better  or  worse,  we  cannot  iso 
late  ourselves.' 

New  uses  for  coal 
should  not  be  used  as  the  major 
of  primary  energy  for  meeting  world 
for  large  amounts  of  energy  over 
nekt  fifty  years,  since  this  would  not 
deplete  its  resource  base  within  one 
years  but  also  create  severe  envi- 
"  and  human  health  hazards." 
to  be  used  strategically  during  the 
of  dwindling   fossil   resources,   new 
miist  serve  as  the  raw  input  for  the  pro- 
of  synthetic    liquid    and    gaseous 
called  synf  uels  and  syngas.  Used  in 
,  coal  would  serve  as  a  bridge  to  a 
I  inergy  world  built  around  nondeplet 
energy  sources." 

Fossil  fuels:  a  dwindling  resource 

resources  will  continue  to  be  indis- 
to  the  world's  energy  system  until 
a  sustainable  system  built  around 
le  energy  sources.   Eventually, 
a  time  when  people  will  choose 
1  ise  fossil  fuels  because  of  the  avail- 
jf  cheaper  and  easier  alternatives, 
e  transition  from  the  use  of  fossil 
nevitable  is  indisputable. 
r  energy:  realizing  the  potential 
through  breeders 
energy  could  supply  very  large 
of  energy  for  millennia  on  a  sus- 
basis.    The    promise    of    nuclear 
ies  in  the  high  energy  intensity  of 
fuels  as  a  primary  energy  source— 
that  when  properly  used,  nucle- 
remain  available  almost  indefinite- 
world's  current  rsource  of  uranium 
breeder'  rather  than   burner'  re 
^ould  last  thousands  of  years, 
real    potential    of   nuclear   energy 
realized  not  only  through  the  pro- 
of    several    terawatts    of    electric 
hut  also  through  the  production  of 
and  other  carriers  at  similar  rates, 
exploit  successfully   this   potential   in 
KJth    the    timely    introduction    of 
and  the  use  of  a  substantial  part  of 
quality  natural  uranium  resource. " 
fission  breeders,  the  uranium  used 
ef<ect  not  consumed,  but  invested  in 
a  system  where  energy  supply  is 
conktrained   by    resources   limitations 
Installed,  such  a  system  could  provide 
increasing  amounts  of  energy  for 
..  The  essence  would  be  the  use  of 
whether  fission  or  fusion.  And  it 
provide  the  return  on  the  original  In 
of    our    natural     uranium     re 
continuous  provision  of  energy." 
'rig  investments  for  large-scale  use 

when  one  considers  possible  sus 
energy  systems,  solar  energy  tech 
have  their  place  alongside  nuclear 
eactors.  Land  availability  is  not  ex- 
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pected  to  be  a  binding  constraint  for  large- 
scale  solar  power.  Rather,  material  require- 
menu  (e.g.,  steel  and  concrete)  will  be  un- 
usually large  and  most  likely  the  limiting 
constraint." 

"Currently  the  need  for  solar  energy  stor- 
age is  a  serious  problem  capable  of  inhibit- 
ing the  introduction  of  such  solar  facilities 
on  a  large  scale.  But  technological  possibili- 
ties for  solving  this  problem  are  promising. " 

"The  emergence  of  a  global  solar  energy 
system  could  perhaps  bring  with  it  an  un- 
precedented international  interdependence 
and  cooperation  and  a  substantial  potential 
for  development  and  growth  in  many  poor 
but  sun-rich  regions.  " 

Paths  to  a  sustainable  future 

""A  sustainable  energy  future  can  only  be 
one  that  is  not  based  on  the  consumption  of 
resources.  It  is  important  to  realize  that 
there  is  a  quite  different  mode  of  using  re- 
sources—the Investive  mode." 

"This  mode  can  best  be  explained  by  con- 
trasting the  function  of  fissile  material  in 
the  case  of  the  fast  breeder  reactor  to  its 
function  In  burner  reactors.  While  today's 
burner  reactors  bum  the  little  stockpile  of 
fissile  material  that  nature  has  endowed  us 
with,  this  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  fast 
breeder.  There,  the  fissile  material  func- 
tions as  a  catalyst'  for  the  conversion  of 
fertile  material." 

"It  is  on  this  basis  that  we  suggest  nuclear 
and  solar  energy,  as  well  as  the  renewable 
energy  sources,  as  primary  energy  supplies 
in  a  future  sustainable  energy  system.  This 
could  be  a  fundamental  change  in  the  situa- 
tion of  mankind. " 

"And  it  Is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  situa- 
tion of  today,  where  in  our  exploitation  of 
the  earth's  resources  (excluding  water),  we 
must  devote  roughly  75  percent  of  these  re- 
sources solely  to  energy  purposes.  What  the 
optimal  mix  between  nuclear,  solar  and  re- 
newable energy  sources  will  turn  out  to  be  is 
not  critical  to  our  discussion  here.  What  is 
more  important  is  that  these  sources 
exist."* 
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He  always  had  a  religious  role— justice, 
fairness,  decency,  and  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  all  people.  With  his  keen 
wit.  he  was  able  to  tear  down  many 
barricades  of  prejudice.  With  his 
charming  manner,  he  was  able  to 
induce  those  who  were  enemies  to 
practice  friendship  and  fellowship.  So, 
Brooks  Hays  was  a  man  for  all  sea- 
sons. He  fought  for  and  he  helped  to 
build  a  better  America.  He  has  left  a 
noble  legacy  of  charm,  of  wit,  wisdom, 
and  courage.  He  has  made  us  all  im- 
measurably richer  in  the  meaningful 
assets  of  life.* 
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OF  FLORDIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Brooks  Hays  was  indeed  the 
falling  of  a  great  oak  in  the  forest  of 
our  time.  Brooks  Hays  was  a  victim  of 
the  prejudice  which  marked  a  period 
of  his  life.  Because  he  would  not  yield 
to  racial  prejudice  and  agree  to  deny 
to  Americans  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution,  he  was  defeated  for 
membership  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But  he  made  a  gallant  fight 
for  principle  and  for  Americanism. 
After  his  defeat,  his  career  was  per- 
haps more  illustrious  than  it  was  in 
the  years  he  served  in  this  House.  Be- 
cause his  great  voice  had  much  to  do 
with  the  elimination  of  the  kind  of 
prejudice  that  defeated  him,  he  was 
the  voice  of  healing  of  social  ruptures; 
he  was  the  voice  that  closed  the  gap 
between  groups  of  citizens;  his  was  the 
eloquent  voice  that  held  up  the  high 
ideals  of  America  for  all  Americans. 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Ireland)  and  myself,  I  submit 
herewith  our  interim  report  of  the 
work  of  our  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

As  you  know.  President  Reagan  ap- 
pointed us  as  delegates  to  the  36th  ses- 
sion of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
continuing  the  tradition  of  a  congres- 
sional presence  on  the  U.S.  delegation. 
The  President  also  appointed  three 
public  delegates:  George  Christopher, 
former  mayor  of  San  Francisco;  Sena- 
tor John  Sherman  Cooper,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  East  Germany 
and  a  congressional  adviser  to  the  1949 
and  1968  UNGA;  and  Bruce  Caputo. 
former  Congressman  and  State  legisla- 
tor from  New  York. 

Our  assignment  requires  us  to  be  at 
the  U.N.  in  New  York  a  portion  of  our 
time  in  order  to  participate  in  a  range 
of  assignments  in  the  committee  and 
plenary  sessions  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly. 

This  General  Assembly  is  a  first  for 
the  Reagan  administration  as  well  as 
for  both  of  us.  The  change  of  adminis- 
tration is  reflected  in  our  Nation's  ap- 
proach to  UNGA.  Components  of  this 
approach  consist  of  promoting  the  ad- 
ministration's political  goals  on  the 
range  of  issues  on  the  agenda  of  this 
156  member  world  body.  They  also  in- 
clude developing  strategy  and  tactics 
to  achieve  these  goals. 

Our  principal  goal  is  to  articulate 
America's  interests,  which  could  be 
summed  up  as  real  politik  reminiscent 
of  the  tenure  of  Ambassador  Moyni- 
han  in  the  UNGA  and  its  major  stand- 
ing committees.  Though  ii  is  too  soon 
to  assess  the  results  of  this  approach, 
one  signpost  can  be  found  in  the  title 
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of    Ambassador    Jeane    Kirkpatrick's 
recent  speech:  "Standing  Alone." 

In  the  Ambassador's  view,  the 
United  States  is  now  standing  alone  as 
a  world  power  in  the  United  Nations, 
primarily  because  it  is  not  a  member 
of  any  of  the  many  blocs  in  this  world 
body.  The  Soviet  Union  belongs  to  the 
Eastern  bloc.  The  United  Kingdom, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  the  Benelux  belong 
to  the  European  Community  (the  EC- 
10).  Venezuela  and  other  friendly 
Latin  American  countries  belong  to 
the  Latin  American  bloc.  Singapore. 
Indonesia,  Thailand  and  other  Asian 
states,  to  the  Asian  bloc.  There  is  also 
an  African  bloc. 

In  addition,  about  95  African  and 
Asian  states  belong  to  the  Non- 
Aligned  Movement  and  124  African, 
Latin  American,  and  Asian  states  to 
the  Group  77  (its  name  refers  to  its 
original  1964  membership).  These  vari- 
ous blocs  of  states  caucus  to  discuss 
their  mutual  concerns  and  formulate 
policy  goals  and  strategies. 

As  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  pointed 
out,  the  United  States  belongs  to  none 
of  these  blocs  and,  therefore,  staniJs 
alone.  In  point  of  fact,  the  United 
States  has  traditionally  belonged  to 
the  Western  European  and  Other 
Group  (the  so-called  WEOG)  at  the 
United  Nations.  However,  growing 
strains  in  our  relations  with  our  Euro- 
pean allies  threaten  to  put  us  outside 
the  WEOG. 

The  United  States  also  stands  alone 
on  some  important  policy  issues,  such 
as  the  Camp  David  accords  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  U.N.  program  budget, 
the  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea,  the  question  of  East  Timor,  the 
U.N.  Decade  to  Eliminate  Racial  Dis- 
crimination and  on  a  recent  resolution 
calling  for  a  report  on  the  Jerusalem 
excavations. 

We  are  not  alone  in  everything,  of 
course.  We  have  joined  a  majority  on 
some  other  important  issues,  for  in- 
stance, the  recent  resolution  on  the 
political  situation  in  Kampuchea, 
which  calls  on  foreign  troops  to  with- 
draw and  for  a  political  settlement. 

As  for  strategy  and  tactics,  the  U.S. 
behavior  is  marked  by  both  traditional 
and  novel  approaches.  We  are  pleased 
to  report  that  Ambassador  Kirkpat- 
rick and  the  Mission  staff  undertake 
the  work  of  the  36th  UNGA  in  a  dili- 
gent and  competent  manner  and  are 
especially  concerned  about  what  other 
countries  are  saying  about  the  United 
States.  While  our  delegation  has  not 
hesitated  to  applaud  those  we  approve 
of.  there  are  others  whom  the  United 
States  unmistakenly  disapproves.  For 
instance,  we  have  not  taken  lightly  the 
unfounded  accusations  of  Cuba.  Libya, 
Ethiopia,  and  Nicaragua.  When  they 
slandered  the  United  States,  our  dele- 
gation promptly  interjected  a  right  of 
reply  to  set  the  record  straight. 
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Perhaps  the  most  widely  publicized 
response  by  the  United  States  to  a 
U.N. -sponsored  initative  was  Ambassa- 
dor Kirkpatrick's  letter  to  63  members 
of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  who 
signed  the  Non-Aligned  Communique 
following  last  September's  ministerial 
meeting  of  about  95  heads  of  state  and 
the  foreign  ministers  of  Non-Aligned. 

This  year,  Cuba  chaired  the  Non- 
Aligned  Meeting  (NAM)  and  the  Com- 
munique that  was  issued  from  the 
Cuban  mission  in  New  York  leveled  ac- 
cusations against  the  United  States, 
Israel,  and  South  Africa,  but  did  not 
once  mention  the  Soviet  Union's  ag- 
gressions. 

Among  other  accusations,  the  NAM 
Communique  condemned  the  Camp 
David  accords;  Israeli  measures  on  the 
"Judiazation  of  the  Holy  City  of  Jeru- 
salem"; the  "hostile  position  of  the 
U.S.  Government  toward  the  Palestini- 
an people";  "naked  Israeli  aggression 
on  Iraqi  nuclear  installations";  de- 
plored the  blocking  of  global  negotia- 
tions "mainly  by  one  coimtry."  and  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  over  "strategic 
cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel." 

In  the  past.  U.S.  delegations  have 
dealt  with  similar  communiques 
behind  the  scenes  and  in  the  corridors. 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  however, 
sent  a  formal  letter  to  63  countries  ex- 
pressing regret  that  they  associated 
themselves  with  the  Non-Aligned 
Communique.  Many  of  those  delega- 
tions had  previously  indicated  their 
reservations  to  the  Communique  and. 
interestingly  enough,  some  states 
which  had  not  received  the  letter 
phoned  to  inquire  why  they  were 
omitted.  The  U.S.  mission  gladly  sent 
them  a  letter. 

Both  of  us  have  foUcrwed  up  on  Am- 
bassador Kirkpatrick's  initiative  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  introduc- 
ing House  Resolution  261  (similar  to 
Senator  Moynihan's  amendment  to 
the  1981  foreign  assistance  bill).  A 
copy  of  our  resolution  and  our  state- 
ments appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  28,  on  pages  H7864 
to  H7875.  We  hope  you  will  support 
our  resolution  because  we  believe  that 
if  we  are  going  to  provide  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  countries, 
the  least  we  can  expect  is  that  they 
not  abuse  us. 

On  a  more  general  theme,  we  have 
found  that  just  about  every  possible 
world  issue  comes  before  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  as  well  as  some  you 
have  probably  never  heard  of;  just 
keeping  abreast  of  the  issues  and 
evolving  U.S.  policy  on  them  requires 
an  enormous  amount  of  work  which 
absorbs  the  daily  lives  of  about  100 
mission  professional  staff,  the  political 
ambassadors  and  the  delegates. 

Every  day  we  receive  a  continuous 
flow  of  U.N.  documents  and  cables 
from  Washington,  Geneva  and  foreign 
embassies  reporting  on  development 
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related  to  issues  coming  up  here.  Early 
every  morning,  we  attend  U.S.  delega- 
tion briefings  at  the  mission  which  are 
followed  by  U.N.  committee  sessions 
which  start  at  10:30  a.m. 

In  committees,  we  take  part  in  the 
debates,  deliver  U.S.  delegation  state- 
ments, confer  with  working  groups 
within  the  committees  and  move  in 
and  out  of  the  plenary  session  which 
usually  meets  simultaneously  with  the 
contunittees;  attending  official  lunches 
and  meeting  with  foreign  representa- 
tives in  the  delegates  lounge  are  all 
part  of  the  business  of  being  U.S.  dele- 
gates. 

At  this  writing,  the  3-week  period 
known  as  the  general  debate  is  behind 
us  and  the  seven  ftanding  committees 
of  the  General  Assembly  are  well  into 
their  respective  programs  of  work 
which  will  carry  ;them  through  the 
first  week  of  December.  The  commit- 
tees will  report  411  resolutions  they 
adopt  to  the  plenary  of  the  UNGA  for 
final  approval  before  mid-December. 

Briefly,  some  of  the  highlights  of 
the  ojjening  weeks  of  the  36th  session 
are  as  follows: 

An  imusual  event  in  the  UN  Proce- 
dures occurred  on  opening  day  when 
there  was  a  tie  vote  on  the  third  ballot 
for  the  election  of  the  Assembly's 
President.  Pursuant  to  the  U.N.  Rules 
of  Procedure,  outgoing  President  Von 
Wechrnar  (FRG)  had  to  make  the 
final  decision  by  drawing  lots.  Mr.  Kit- 
tani  of  Iraq  won.  defeating  Tonmiy 
Koh  of  Singapore  and  Khwaja  Kaiser 
of  Bangladesh.  President  Kittani  had 
previously  been  Acting  Deputy  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  Iraq  to  the  UN. 
the  Iraq  Permanent  Representative  to 
the  UN  in  Geneva.  Secretary  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  and  Execu- 
tive Assistant  to  the  Secretary  Gener- 
al with  rank  of  Assistant  Secretary 
General. 

Two  new  states  were  admitted  to  the 
U.N.:  Vanautu  (formerly  the  New  Heb- 
rides, a  territory  of  the  United  King- 
dom) and  Belize  (also  a  former  British 
Colony  near  Guatemala),  bringing  the 
U.N.  membership  to  a  grand  total  of 
156  states. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  UNGA. 
the  Credentials  Committee  Reviewed 
some  40  states'  credentials,  including 
two  potentially  controversial  cases- 
Democratic  Kampuchea  and  Israel, 
which  the  Assembly  in  turn  approved. 
The  United  States  was  particularly 
concerned  that  the  General  Assembly 
approve  Israel's  credentials  because 
the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  was  preparing  to  discuss  the 
suspension  of  Israel.  The  General  As- 
sembly's action  contributed  to  IAEA's 
postponing  its  debate  on  that  sensitive 
matter. 

The  General  Assembly's  general 
debate  started  on  Monday.  September 
21  and  concluded  on  Friday.  October 
9.  While  no  real  formal  debate  takes 
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and  Financial  Matters  and  the  Fifth 
Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Matters. 

Our  committee  assignments  keep  us 
busily  involved.  We  start  off  the  day 
with  early  morning  delegation  meet- 
ings at  the  mission  reviewing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  previous  day  and  being 
briefed  on  special  subjects,  such  as 
U.S.  policy  on  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament, human  rights,  global  negotia- 
tions, or  the  U.N.  budget.  We  then 
move  on  to  U.N.  committee  meetings 
across  the  street  where  we  take  part  in 
the  debate. 

Andy  Ireland  delivered  the  U.S. 
statement  on  the  U.N.  budget  for  the 
1982-83  biennium  which  outlined  the 
Reagan  administration's  support  for  a 
policy  of  no  program  growth  and  no 
new  institutions  in  an  effort  to  main- 
tain spending  levels  and  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  U.N.  activities.  He 
stressed  the  need  for  the  efficient  and 
effective  use  of  existing  moneys  and 
the  internal  redeployment  of  moneys 
to  meet  new  needs. 

Needless  to  say,  this  is  not  a  particu- 
larly popular  position,  and  the  United 
States  may  find  itself  alone  in  voting 
on  the  U.N.  budget;  however,  such  a 
policy  is  necessary  to  keep  U.S.  contri- 
butions, the  largest  of  all  member 
states,  to  a  legal  minimum. 

Ben  Gilman  delivered  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion on  the  question  on  information 
and  on  an  unexpected  item  concerning 
the  Jerusalem  excavations  in  the  Spe- 
cial Political  Committee.  In  his  re- 
marks on  information,  he  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  principles  of  a  free  press, 
the  free  flow  of  information  and  ex- 
change of  ideas,  and  referred  to  the 
U.S.  initiative  to  support  the  training 
of  Third  World  journalists  under 
UNESCO's  auspices. 

The  excavation  item,  sponsored  by 
several  Arab  States,  called  for  a  reso- 
lution which  would  authorize  the  sub- 
mission of  a  report  on  the  status  of 
the  Jerusalem  excavations  in  time  for 
the  debate  on  the  item  of  Israeli  prac- 
tices later  in  November. 

The  United  States  opposed  the  reso- 
lution on  procedural  and  substantive 
grounds;  but  the  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed by  a  wide  margin  with  only  the 
United  States  and  Israel  voting  against 
it.  In  the  third  committee,  Ben  made 
several  U.S.  statements,  including  one 
on  the  International  Youth  Year,  the 
World  Assembly  on  the  Aging  and 
Crime  Prevention;  auid  another  sup- 
porting our  resolution  creating  a 
World  Assembly  on  Aging. 

Meanwhile,  in  plenary  session,  the 
General  Assembly  observed  World 
Food  Day  on  October  16,  where  Ben 
Gilman  gave  the  U.S.  statement,  refer- 
ring to  strong  U.S.  support  for  food  as- 
sistance, noting  the  large  U.S.  bilateral 
and  multilateral  contributions  to  alle- 
viating the  terrible  problems  of  world 
hunger. 
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While  the  committees  are  at  work, 
the  plenary  continues  to  meet  to  con- 
sider items  deemed  too  important  to 
allocate  to  any  one  committee.  It  is 
presently  <Sonsidering  global  negotia- 
tions, the  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  and  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East.  As  draft  resolutions  are 
adopted  in  the  seven  standing  commit- 
tees juid  forwarded  to  plenary,  it  will 
consider  them. 

One  critical  decision  yet  to  be  made 
is  the  election  of  the  Secretary-Gener- 
al. This  election  requires  the  General 
Assembly's  approval  of  the  Security 
Council's  nomination  of  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retary-General. For  the  last  week  nei- 
ther of  the  two  candidates.  Secretary- 
General  Kurt  Waldheim  nor  Salim 
Salim  of  Tanzania,  has  been  able  to 
obtain  the  required  suppori  in  the 
Council. 

We  hope  to  keep  you  informed  of 
further  developments  at  the  U.N. 
Meanwhile,  if  you  have  a  particular  in- 
terest in  any  issue  before  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  we  hope  you  will 
not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us.« 
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PROMOTING  IMPLEMENTATION 
OF  HELSINKI  ACCORDS 


HON.  MILUCENT  FENWICK 

OF  NFW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  5 
years  ago  yesterday,  on  November  9, 
1976,  10  brave  Ukrainians  announced, 
the  formation  of  the  Ukrainian  Public\ 
Group  to  Promote  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  Accords.  The 
group  was  founded  to  monitor  the 
compliance  of  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  terms  of  the 
final  act  of  the  Conference  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  more 
popularly  known  as  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  5  years  which 
have  passed  since  then,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  demonstrated  its  un- 
willingness to  live  up  to  the  signed 
commitments  it  made  in  the  Helsinki 
pact.  Almost  all  of  the  original  10 
members  and  27  individuals  who  later 
joined  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group 
are  now  in  prison,  in  labor  camps,  or  in 
exile.  The  most  famous  member  of  the 
groups,  the  poet  Mykola  Rudenko,  is 
serving  a  12-year  sentence  in  a  correc- 
tive labor  colony  in  the  Mordovian 
complex.  Mr.  Rudenko,  the  original 
group  leader,  was  nominated  for  a 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  earlier  this  year  by 
several  members  of  the  U.S.  Conmiis- 
sion  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe.  Subsequently,  69  Members  of 
the  House  wrote  to  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties asking  that  he  be  released,  but  our 
appeal  was  not  answered. 

As  the  attached  list  shows,  however, 
Mr.  Rudenko' is  not  the  only  member 


of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  to  be 
persecuted  by  the  Soviet  Government. 
With  the  exception  of  the  lucky  few 
who    were    able    to    emigrate    to   the 
United  States  and  West  Germany,  all 
of  the  37  members  of  the  group  have 
been  imprisoned,  sentenced  to  labor 
camps,  or  banished  to  internal  exile. 
The  names  and  the  current  status  of 
these  brave  individuals  follow: 
Ukraiiiiam  Public  Group  To  Promote  the 
implejikrtation  of  the  helsinki  accords 
Date  and  place  established:  November  9, 
1976  In  Kiev,  Ukraine. 
Group  leader:  Mykola  Rudenko. 
Pounding  members  <10):  Berdnyk,  Oles, 
labor  camp;  Grigorenko,  Petro,  now  in  USA: 
Kandyba,  Ivan,  prison;  Lukyanenko.  Levko, 
labor  camp;  Meshko,  Oksana,  exile;  Matuse- 
vych.    Mykola,    labor    camp;    Marynovych. 
Myroslav.   labor  camp;   Rudenko,   Mykola. 
labor  camp;  Strokata,  Nina,  now  in  USA; 
Tykhy,  Oleksly,  labor  camp. 

New  members  (27):  Chomovil,  Vyacheslav. 
labor  camp;  Heyko.  Olha,  prison;  Horbal, 
Mykola,  prison;  Kalynychenko.  Vitally, 
prison. 

Joined  while  in  labor  camp:  Karavansky, 
Svyatoslav,  now  in  USA;  Kraslvsky,  Zlnovly, 
labor  camp;  Lesiv.  Yaroslav,  labor  camp; 
Lytvyn,  Yuriy,  labor  camp;  Malynkovych, 
Volodymyr.  in  Germany;  Melnyk,  Myk- 
haylo,    suicide;     Ovsiyenko,    Va*yl,    labor 

camp.  „  . 

Joined  while  in  labor  camp:  Popovych. 
Oksana,  labor  camp;  Rebryk.  Bohdan,  labor 
camp;  Romanyuk,  Vasyl,  Rev.,  released;  Ro- 
zumny,  Petro,  released. 

Joined  while  In  exile:  Senyk.  Iryna.  exUe; 
Shabatura.  Stefanlya;  released. 

Joined  while  In  labor  camp:  Shukhevych, 
Yuriy,  labor  camp;  Shumuk,  Danylo,  labor 
camp;  Sichko,  Petro,  labor  camp;  Sichko. 
Vasyl,  labor  camp;  Sokulsky,  Ivan,  labor 
camp;  Strllsiv.  Vasyl,  labor  camp;  Stus, 
Vasyl,  labor  camp;  Svitlychna,  Nadlya,  now 
in  USA;  Vins,  Petro,  now  in  USA;  Zlsels, 
Yosyf ,  labor  camp. 

It  is  indeed  a  tragedy  that  those  who 
dare  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  free- 
dom, that  those  who  seek  to  defend 
the  rights  which  are  supposedly  guar- 
anteed them,  should  be  treated  In  this 
way.  The  least  that  we  who  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  freedom  can  do  is  to  raise 
our  voices  on  behalf  of  those  who  have 
been  silenced.  We  who  can  speak,  pub- 
lish, and  assemble  as  we  wish  must 
keep  the  glare  of  world  attention  on 
those  who  enjoy  no  such  rights.  For 
this  reason,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  commemorating  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Ukrainian  Public  Group  To  Pro- 
mote the  Implementation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 
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worsen,  the  United  States  can  look 
forward  to  a  return  of  a  soil  erosion 
crisis  rivaling  the  Dust  Bowl  days  of 
the  thirties.  It  is,  as  Minnesota  conser- 
vationist Harry  Major  says,  "the  quiet 
crisis." 

In  a  "Viewpoint"  column  from  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of  November  8, 
1981,  Mr.  Major,  State  conservationist 
for  the  soil  conservation  service,  of- 
fered a  thought-provoking,  disturbing 
analysis  of  the  problem  of  soil  erosion 
facing  the  United  States,  and  Minne- 
sota in  particular. 

Mr.  Major  described  the  effect  of  in- 
adequate conservation  activities  on 
American  farmland  and  the  potential 
consequences  of  the  failure  to  protect 
topsoil. 

I  ask  that  his  column  be  included  in 
the  Record;  it  is  an  analysis  which 
should  disturb  Members  of  Congress 
enough  to  provoke  them  into  support- 
ing continued  funding  for  soil  conserv- 
tion  service  programs. 

Our  Farmland  Is  Blowing  Away 
(By  Harry  Major) 

There  is  a  quiet  crisis  growing  In  Minneso- 


SOIL  EROSION:  "THE  QUIET 
CRISIS" 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 
m  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
allow  the  problem  of  soil  erosion  to 


ta. 

You've  seen  the  damage  created  by  this 
quiet  crisis,  while  driving  along  the  country 
roads.  Gullies  and  rills  scar  the  rolling  farm- 
land. Mounds  of  soil  are  heaped  in  a  road- 
side ditch— deposited  during  a  dust  storm 
that  rivaled  the  Dust  Bowl  days.  Down  the 
road,  the  bank  of  the  stream  is  gouged  from 
the  churning  water. 

Erosion  of  our  soil  is  the  quiet  crisis.  More 
than  100  million  tons  of  topsoil  erodes 
yearly  from  our  state's  cropland.  That's 
enough  soil  to  bury  both  sides  of  1-94  under 
12  feet  of  sediment  from  Minneapolis  to 
Miles  City,  Montana. 

Soil  erosion  costs  all  of  us  in  MinnesoU. 
How?  Erosion  indirectly  Increases  the  cost 
of  our  food.  Expensive  fertilizers  are  applied 
to  compensate  for  the  nutrients  lost  when 
the  topsoil  erodes.  As  proof,  last  year,  Min- 
nesota farmers  applied  more  than  a  million 
tons  of  fertilizers  to  their  cropland.  And 
these  costs  are  eventually  passed  on  to  the 
consumer. 

Other  costs— eroded  soil  clogs  roadside 
ditches  and  pollutes  rivers  and  lakes  with 
sediment.  In  Polk  County,  located  in  the 
Red  River  Valley,  local  officials  estimate 
the  cost  to  excavate  soil  blown  into  ditches 
in  last  spring's  wind  storms  at  $500,000. 
Counties  throughout  Minnesota  expend 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  clean  out 
roadside  ditches. 

Dredging  the  Mississippi  River  of  sedi- 
mente  cost  $2  million  last  year.  This  fiscal 
year,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  that 
dredging  cost  will  nearly  double  that  to 
keep  the  river  channel  open. 

And,  still,  there  are  the  hidden  cosU.  Sedi- 
ment pollutes  the  water.  The  soil  particles 
contain  chemical  fertilizers  which  threaten 
aquatic  life. 

Nationally,  the  productivity  of  34  percent 
of  U.S.  cropland  has  decreased  because  of 
erosion  of  topsoil.  If  we  are  to  control  soil 
erosion,  thereby  protecting  the  land's  capac- 
ity to  produce  food,  more  landowners  need 
to  use  conservation  practices.  Slowing  down 
soil  erosion  can  be  accomplished  by  using 
conservation  tillage,  field  windbreaks,  farm- 
ing with  terraces,  and  contour  strips. 

Landowners  need  not  fight  this  battle 
alone.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS) 
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provides  technical  assistance  to  farmers  to 
plan.  Implement  and  manage  consen%tion 
practices.  Farmers  can  receive  SCS  assist- 
ance for  just  portion  of  their  farm  or  on  the 
entire  operation.  , 

Last  year,  SCS  provided  assistance  to 
some  22,000  MlrmesoU  landowners.  Exam- 
ples of  conservation  practices  applied  by 
farmers  with  SCS  help  Include: 

CONSERVATION  TILLAGE 

More  than  5  million  acres  of  cropland 
were  farmed  this  way  in  1981.  By  practicing 
conservation  tillage,  a  farmer  leaves  crop 
residue  on  the  field,  protecting  the  soil  from 
the  pelting  rains  and  gusty  winds. 

FIELD  WINDBREAKS 

Approximately  300  miles  of  windbreaks 
were  planted  in  1980.  Windbreaks  force  the 
wind  upward,  protecting  the  soil  from  ero- 
sion. 

STRIPCROPPINO 

With  contour  strips  farmers  alternate 
strlcts  of  row  crops  with  grain  or  alfalfa,  and 
they  plant  on  the  contour  of  the  hillside, 
rather  than  straight  up  and  down.  This 
practice  reduces  erosion. 

Financial  assistance  for  these  con^rva- 
tlon  practices  Is  available  through  the  Agri- 
cultural StabUizatlon  and  Conservation 
Service  (ASCS)  and  the  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation District  (SWCD).  Through  these 
agencies,  farmers  can  receive  a  maximum  of 
75  percent  cost-sharing  for  the  conservation 
practices  Installed,  depending  on  the  county 
policies. 

Our  precious  farmland  needs  to  be  pro- 
tected, not  only  by  the  farmer  but  also  by 
the  urban  dweller.  Each  year,  49.000  acres 
of  Minnesota's  farmland  is  paved  over  with 
housing  developments,  roads,  and  industrial 
buildings.  Approximately  one-third  of  this 
land  was  prime  farmland— the  richest,  most 
fertile  ground  for  crops  to  flourish. 

The  war  between  the  bulldozer  and  the 
plow  will  continue  until  counties  are  armed 
with  soil  Information  for  making  land  use 
decisions.  Soil  surveys,  conducted  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  provide  maps  and 
descriptions  of  the  various  county  soils,  land 
use  capabilities  and  erosion  hazards.  Al- 
ready, in  many  counties,  land  use  planners 
and  county  commissioners  use  the  soil 
survey  daU  to  assess  the  capability  of  the 
land  for  It's  most  appropriate  use. 

We  have  the  tools  to  reduce  soil  erosion, 
and  protect  prime  farmland  from  deface- 
ment by  urban  sprawl.  The  question  re- 
mains whether  we— aU  users  of  the 
land— will  use  these  tools.  Finite  and  pre- 
cious, our  farmland  needs  to  be  protected 
now.* 


PUBUC  EMPLOYEE  RETIRE- 
MENT INCOME  SECURITY  ACT 
OF  1981 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing,  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN,  Chairman  Perkins,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
and  Mr.  Peyser  legislation  which  will 
establish  Federal  disclosure  require- 
ments and  fiduciary  standards  for  pen- 
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sion   pla^  covering  State  and  local 
govemm<  ;nt  employees. 

The  basic  thrust  of  this  legislation 
remains  unchanged  from  the  bill 
which  w$s  introduced  last  Congress  as 
H.R.  652p.  But  a  number  of  changes 
which  wtre  suggested  to  the  subcom- 
mittee by  various  interested  parties 
have  beto  incorporated  in  this  bill. 
The  suboommittee  intends  to  consider 
these  proposals  as  soon  as  the  legisla- 
tive schedule  permits. 

Although  the  legislation  establishes 
minimuni  Federal  reporting  disclosure 
requirements  for  public  employee  ben- 
efit planJB,  we  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  I  preserving  and  encouraging 
State  and  local  regulation  of  these 
plans.  A  key  feature  of  the  proposals 
is  an  exemption  from  these  Federal  re- 
quiremenjts  if  the  State  or  locality  sets 
substantiWly  equivalent  requirements. 

Adoptidn  of  the  minimum  disclosure 
standards  in  this  bill  is  essential  to 
protect  ttie  rights  and  interests  not 
only  of  }lan  participants  and  their 
beneficial  ies  but  also  of  taxpayers  at 
large.  Ttie  reporting  and  disclosure 
practices  of  many  State  and  local 
plans  fall  far  short  of  the  standards 
established  for  private  plans.  Public 
employees  and  taxpayers  of  the  State 
and  local  ties  are  no  less  entitled  to 
access  to  important  financial  and  ben- 
efit infoimation  than  their  private 
sector  counterparts. 

Moreover,  since  the  Federal  pension 
plans  arej  already  subject  to  ERISA- 
type  final  icial  reporting  standards  as  a 
result  of  Public  Law  95-595,  there  is 
no  reason  that  States  and  localities 
should  net  be  held  to  a  similar  stand- 
ard. 

In  addition,  a  uniform  Federal 
standard  of  fiduciary  conduct  is  ur- 
gently needed  for  public  employee  re- 
tirement systems  to  protect  plan  par- 
ticipants from  the  wasting  of  plan 
assets  aid  plan  mismanagement. 
Under  this  bill,  fiduciaries  are  re- 
quired to  act  prudently  and  to  hold 
and  use  [  Ian  assets  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  o  plan  participants.  This  is 
the  same  standard  that  Congress 
adopted  for  private  pension  plans.  Cer- 
tainly nolless  should  be  expected  and 
required  if  those  individuals  involved 
in  the  management  and  disposition  of 
public  funds  than  is  expected  and  re- 
quired ofi  fiduciaries  in  the  private 
pension  community.  A  summary  of  the 
bill  follow^ 
Summary 
Public 
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THE  Major  Provisions  of  the 
EkpLOYEE  Retirement  Incob(e  Se- 
ACT  OF  1981 

PURPOSES 

Pub|c  Employee  Retirement  Income 

of  1981  (PERIS A)  will  protect 

interests  of  participants  and  benefici- 

piiblic   employee   pension   benefit 

1  'ederal  government  and  the  gen- 

in  the  operation  of  such  plans 

minimi^  the  possible  adverse  impact  of 

operation  of  these  plans  on  Federal  rev- 

dxpenditures  and  the  national  se- 

mafkets  by: 
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(1)  requiring  the  disclosure  of  financial 
and  other  information  about  these  plans  to 
participants  and  their  beneficiaries,  employ- 
ers, employee  organizations,  and  the  general 
public, 

(2)  establishing  standards  of  conduct  and 
responsibility  for  fiduciaries  of  public  em- 
ployee pension  benefit  plans:  and 

(3)  providing  for  appropriate  remedies, 
sanctions,  and  access  to  the  Federal  courts; 

COVERAGE 

All  public  employee  pension  benefit  plans 
are  covered  by  this  Act  except  those  plans 
which  are: 

(1)  covered  under  section  4(a)  of  the  Ein- 
ployee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  and  not  exempt  under  section  4(b)(1) 
of  that  Act; 

(2)  unfunded  plans  maintained  by  the  em- 
ployer primarily  to  provide  deferred  com- 
pensation for  select  management  or  highly 
compensated  employees; 

(3)  severence  pay  plans; 

(4)  agreements  which  are  solely  coverage 
agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  section 
218  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 

(5)  individual  retirement  accounts  or  an- 
nuities within  the  meaning  of  section  408  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  retirement 
bonds  within  the  meaning  of  section  409  of 
the  Code; 

(6)  plans  described  in  section  401(d)  of  the 
Code; 

(7)  403(b)  annuity  plans; 

(8)  eligible  State  deferred  compensation 
plans  (as  defined  by  section  457(b)  of  the 
Code). 

(9)  plans  maintained  solely  to  comply  with 
applicable  workers"  compensation  or  disabil- 
ity insurance  law. 

exemption  for  plans  meeting  minimum 

state  or  LOCAL  STANDARDS 

The  bill  provides  an  exemption  from  the 
reporting,  disclosure,  bonding,  and  certain 
related  civil  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
Act  if  a  state  or  a  political  subdivision  there- 
of has  established  or  establishes  substantial- 
ly equivalent  requirements  for  public  em- 
ployee pension  plans  within  its  jurisdiction. 
The  determination  as  to  whether  state  or 
local  requirements  meet  this  test  is  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Partial  exemptions 
may  also  be  granted. 

REPORTING  AND  DISCLOSintE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  plan  administrator  of  a  public  em- 
ployee pension  plan  has  the  following  dis- 
closure responsibilities  under  the  bill; 

(1)  to  provide  to  plan  participants  and 
beneficiaries  an  accurate  written  discription 
and  comprehensive  summary  of  their  rights 
and  obligations  under  the  plan.  Any  materi- 
al modifications  to  the  plan  must  be  similar- 
ly summarized  and  communicated  to  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries.  These  summaries 
must  be  written  so  that  the  average  plan 
participant  will  understand  them. 

Generally  a  summary  plan  description 
(SPD)  must  be  updated  at  least  once  every 
10  years  by  integrating  the  changes  made 
within  that  period.  If,  however,  a  plan 
amendment  is  adopted  which  has  the  effect 
of  curtailing  or  reducing  benefits  or  benefit 
entitlements,  the  SPD  must  be  updated 
within  5  years. 

A  copy  of  the  SPD  and  any  summary  of 
material  modifications  must  be  file^vith 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  at  the  sam^ime 
these  materials  are  distributed  to  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries. 

(2)  to  furnish  within  60  days  after  a  writ- 
ten request  (but  not  more  than  once  a  year) 
a  statement  providing  a  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary with  information  as  to  total  accumu- 
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lated  contributions,  pension  benefits,  and 
vesting  status. 

(3)  to  furnish  to  any  participant  who  ter- 
minates employment,  makes  a  benefit  elec- 
tion, or  receives  a  benefit  payment  or  return 
of  contribution,  information  concerning 
that  participant's  pension  benefits  and 
rights. 

Disclosure  must  be  made  to  the  public  and 
other  interested  parties  in  the  following 
ways: 

(1)  copies  of  the  summary  plan  descrip- 
tion, annual  report,  bargaining  agreement, 
and  other  plan  documents  must  be  available 
for  examination  in  the  principal  office  of 
the  administrator  and  in  other  locations; 

(2)  copies  of  such  documents,  for  which  a 
reasonable  charge  may  be  made,  must  be 
provided  to  any  participant,  beneficiary,  em- 
ployee organization  which  represents  cov- 
ered employees,  or  resident  of  any  state 
which  establishes,  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  which  esUbllshes  the  plan,  within  60 
days  after  a  written  request; 

(3)  the  plan  administrator  must  prepare 
an  annual  report  for  each  plan  year,  which 
is  to  be  filed  with  the  SecretaiV  of  Labor 
within  210  days  of  the  close  of  the  plan 
year.  The  annual  report  must  include  the 
general  information  described  in  Section 
105  and  the  financial  statement  described  in 
Section  106.  If  applicable,  plans  must  also 
include  the  actuarial  and  other  information 
described  in  Sections  107  and  108. 

A  plan  must  engage  an  enrolled  actuary  to 
perform  an  actuarial  valuation  at  least  once 
every  three  years,  hi  performing  this  valu- 
ation, the  actuary  must  utilize  assumptions 
and  techniques  which  represent  the  actu- 
ary's best  estimate  of  anticipated  experience 
under  the  plan. 

In  addition,  a  plan  must  engage  an  inde- 
pendent qualified  public  accountant  to 
audit  the  plan  and  render  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  financial  statements  are  pre- 
sented fairly  and  in  accordance  with  gener- 
ally accepted  accounting  principles.  Under 
certain  conditions,  a  state  auditor  may  be 
considered  an  independent  qualified  public 
accountant. 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
prescribe  simplified  annual  reports  for  plans 
with  less  than  100  participants  and  permits 
the  Secretary  to  exempt  any  plan  or  class  of 
plans  from  any  reporting  and  disclosure  re- 
quirements under  Title  I. 

Required  filings  may  be  rejected  by  the 
Secretary  if  they  are  incomplete  or  there  is 
a  material  qualification  in  the  accountant's 
opinion  or  actuary's  statement  required  as 
part  of  the  annual  report.  The  plan  admin- 
istrator may  have  45  days  to  cure  a  filing 
which  has  been  rejected.  After  that  time, 
the  Secretary  may  order  a  plan  audit,  bring 
a  civil  action,  or  take  any  other  action  au- 
thorized tmder  the  bill. 

FIDUCIARY  STANDARDS 

The  Act  establishes  standards  of  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  operation  and  adminis- 
tration of  a  plan  for  persons  who  have  dis- 
cretionary control  over  a  plan  or  its  assets. 

Every  plan  must  be  established  and  main- 
tained pursuant  to  written  instruments. 
These  instruments  must  identify  one  or 
more  named  fiduciaries  who  control  the 
plan  and  are  responsible  for  its  operation 
and  administration.  Plan  assets  must  be 
held  in  trust  and  used  for  the  exclusive  ben- 
efit of  participants  and  beneficiaries. 

In  general,  a  fiduciary  is  defined  as  any 
person  who  exercises  any  discretionary  au- 
thority or  control  with  respect  to  the  man- 
agement of  a  plan  or  the  disposition  of  its 
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assets,  who  renders  investment  advice  for  a 
fee  or  other  compensation,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, with  respect  to  any  morieys  or  other 
property  of  a  plan,  or  who  has  any  discre- 
tionary authority  or  responsibility  in  the 
administration  of  a  plan.  However,  a  person 
acting  in  his  or  her  governmental  capacity  is 
not  a  fiduciary  with  respect  to  actions  taken 
in  that  capacity  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  plan  benefit  levels,  funding  and  eli- 
gibility standards.  Moreover,  a  legislator 
acting  in  his  or  her  legislative  capacity  is 
not  a  fiduciary  with  respect  to  legislative  ac- 
tions taken  in  connection  with  a  public  em- 
ployee benefit  plan. 

Fiduciaries  must  discharge  their  duties 
with  the  skill,  care,  prudence  and  diligence 
that  a  prudent  person  acting  in  a  like  capac- 
ity and  familiar  with  such  matters  would 
use  in  a  similar  situation  under  the  circum- 
stances then  prevailing. 

Certain  transactions  between  the  plan  and 
a  party  in  interest  are  specifically  prohibit- 
ed. However,  the  Department  of  Labor  must 
establish  a  procedure  under  which  a  plan 
may  request  an  exemption  from  these  pro- 
hibitions for  a  particular  transaction  or 
class  of  transactions  provide  that  adequate 
safeguards  are  demonstrated. 

Pursuant  to  plan  procedures,  named  fidu- 
ciaries may  generally  allocate  responsibil- 
ities among  themselves  or  designate  other 
persons  to  carry  out  fiduciary  duties.  How- 
ever, a  named  fiduciary  with  trustee  respon- 
sibilities (i.e.,  control  of  plan  assets)  cannot 
allocate  or  designate  those  responsibUities. 
With  certain  limited  exceptions,  plan  assets 
must  be  placed  in  one  or  more  trusts  to  be 
managed  by  trustees  designated  in  the  trust 
instrument(s)  or  by  trustees  appointed  by 
named  fiduciaries.  Plan  assets  must  be  used 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  participants  and 
beneficiaries. 

The  trustees  (who  may  also  be  named  fi- 
duciaries) exercise  exclusive  control  over 
the  assets  in  their  trust,  except  in  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

(1)  if  a  named  fiduciary  (who  Is  not  a 
trustee)  properly  directs  the  trustee  to  take 
an  action,  or 

(2)  the  named  fiduciary  has  appointed  an 
investment  manager  to  manage  certain  of 
the  trust  assets. 

A  fiduciary  remains  liable  for  the  Illegal 
acts  of  a  coflduclary  If  the  fiduciary  know- 
ingly participates  in  or  conceals  such  illegal 
acts.  A  fiduciary  Is  personally  liable  to  the 
plan  for  any  failure  to  meet  the  require- 
ments relating  to  fiduciary  or  coflduclary 
obligations. 

The  Act  protects  plans  against  loss  by 
reason  of  fraud  or  dishonesty  by  requiring 
fiduciaries  who  handle  funds  to  be  bonded. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Civil  actions  may  be  brought  by  specified 
persons  to  enjoin  or  redress  violations,  or 
otherwise  enforce  provisions  of  the  Act. 
Failure  to  comply  with  a  request  for  infor- 
mation which  is  required  by  the  Act  to  be 
furnished  upon  request  may  result  in  per- 
sonal liability  for  the  plan  administrator. 
Failure  to  file  a  required  form  with  the  Ad- 
ministration upon  notification  and  demand 
may  result  in  a  $10  per  day  penalty,  not  to 
exceed  $5000. 

Exclusive  Federal  court  jurisdiction  is  pro- 
vided for  violations  of  the  fiduciary  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  and  for  suite  against  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Concurrent  state  and 
Federal  jurisdiction  Is  retained  for  other 
types  of  actions,  including  actions  brought 
under  any  provision  of  state  law  which  has 
been  deemed  under  section  102  by  the  Sec- 
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retery  of  Labor  to  be  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  the  Federal  standards. 

If  the  plaintiff  in  civil  action  prevails  or 
substantially  prevails,  the  court  must  award 
attorney's  fees,  unless  an  affirmative  find- 
ing of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ant is  made  and  the  court  determines  that 
such  an  award  would  not  further  the  p»ir- 
poses  of  the  Act.  If  the  defendant  prevails 
or  substantially  prevails  the  court  may 
award  attorney's  fees. 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

An  eleven  member  Advisory  Council  on 
Governmental  Plans  is  established  under 
section  307  to  advise  the  Secretary.  The 
Council  must  work  with  employers,  employ- 
ee organizations,  employees,  administrators, 
and  other  interested  persons  to  establish 
guidelines  for  public  employee  pension  ben- 
efit plans  with  respect  to  matters  for  which 
requiremente  are  not  established  by 
PERISA. 

Within  a  year  after  the  Initial  appoint- 
ment of  ite  members,  the  CouncU  must 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  which  contains  ite  recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Initial  ImplemenU- 
tlon  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

PREEMPTION 

The  fiduciary  provisions  preempt  all  state 
laws  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  subject 
matter  of  such  provisions.  All  other  state 
laws  would  remain  unaffected  except  to  the 
extent  that  they  relate  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  Act  as 
applied  to  public  employee  benefit  plans. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Generally  the  provisions  of  the  Act  take 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  calen- 
dar year  following  the  submission  by  the 
Advisory  Council  of  the  report  which  is  re- 
quired under  Section  307(b)(1)  of  the  Act. 
The  provisions  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  regulations  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  submission  of  the  Advisory 
Council's  report.  Certain  other  provisions 
which  are  specifically  enumerated  in  Sec- 
tion 312(c)  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment.* 


ACID  RAIN 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  alleviate,  in  a  cost-effective 
manner,  the  impacts  of  one  of  North 
America's  most  devastating  environ- 
mental problems— acid  rain. 

Scarcely  1  year  ago.  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Council  on  E]nvironmen- 
tal  Quality  showed  that  only  about  20 
percent  of  the  American  public  knew 
what  acid  rain  was;  however,  in  large 
part  due  to  the  outrage  of  our  Canadi- 
an friends  and  to  a  spate  of  recent  fea- 
ture articles  in  national  publications,  I 
would  venture  that  that  figure  today 
is  significantly  higher.  With  this  grow- 
ing awareness  of  acid  rain,  the  issue 
has  become  politicized.  Unfortunately, 
positions  have  also  hardened,  and  the 
facts  have  become  obscured. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  rhetoric  has 
begun  to  creep  into  the  discussions  of 
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acid  rain,  because  there  are  s6me  basic 
facts  about  the  issue  on  which  reason- 
able people  can  agree.  We  know,  f<>r 
ixistance.  that  the  undesirable  acidic 
end  products  of  wet  and  dry  deposition 
from  the  atomsphere  are  sulfates  and 
nitrates.  By  and  large,  the  vait  majori- 
ty of  these  compounds  whicJi  are  de-  < 
posited  in  North  America  are  derived 
from  man's  activities— from  the  com- 
bustion of  fossil  fuels,  which  releases 
sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides  into 
the  atmosphere.  A  University  of 
Washington  study,  for  example,  has 
found  that  less  than  2.5  percent  of  the 
sulfur  emitted  in  the  Northeastern 
United  States  is  of  natural  origin. 

We  know  a  great  deal  about  both 
current  and  past  levels  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide and  nitrogen  oxide  einissions  in 
the  United  States  and  about  the 
source  of  these  emissions.  In  the  case 
of  sulfur  dioxide,  two-thirds  of  the  28 
million  tons  emitted  armually  in  the 
United  States  comes  from  electric  util- 
ities. The  vast  majority  of  the  utility 
emissions  are  from  the  Ohio  Valley; 
three  States— Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Indiana— contribute  almost  25  percent 
of  the  Nation's  total  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions,  and  nine  contiguous  East- 
em  States  contribute  more  than  half 
of  the  U.S.  total. 

We  know  that  because  of  the  long- 
range  dispersal  of  pollutants  by  tall 
stacks  and  because  of  average  weather 
patterns  in  the  Eastern  United  States, 
most  of  the  pollutants  emitted  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  are  transported  eastward 
to  be  deposited  far  from  their  source. 
No  competent  scientist  would  claim  to 
know  exactly  how  much  of  the  pollu- 
tion in  New  York,  New  England,  or 
eastern  Canada  comes  from  the  Mid- 
west, but  available  evidence  clearly  in- 
dicates that  long-range  transport  of 
{>ollutants  is  indeed  occurring.  It  is  es- 
timated, for  example,  that  70  to  86 
percent  of  the  sulfur  deposited  in  the 
State  of  New  York  originates  outside 
the  State's  borders.  In  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  of  New  York,  highest  ambi- 
ent sulfate  concentrations  occur 
during  brisk  southwesterly  winds 
which  have  followed  a  stagnation 
period  12  to  36  hours  earlier  in  the 
Midwest,  where  sulfur  emissions  are 
high. 

While  recent  Harris  polls  indicate 
clearly  that  the  American  people  are 
committed  to  improving  environmen- 
tal quality  in  this  coutry,  we  must 
insure  that  environmental  regtilations 
are  appropriate  for  the  magnitude  of 
the  environmental  insult.  This  coun- 
try can  ill  afford  unproductive  invest- 
ments at  a  time  when  our  worldwide 
competitive  posture  in  a  wide  range  of 
industries  and  services  is  slumping. 

In  evaluating  the  estimated  costs  of 
acid  rain  and  the  costs  involved  in 
ameliorating  the  problem,  the  recently 
released  report  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  is  highly  informative. 
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The  Ac  idemy— surely  as  objective  a 
body  as  one  could  hope  for  on  this 
issue— concluded  that  the  circumstan 
tial  evidence  for  the  role  of  power- 
plant  eiiissions  in  the  formation  of 
acid  rain  was  "overwhelming"  and 
that  "continued  emissions  at  current 
or  accelerated  rates,  in  the  face  of 
clesLT  ewdence  of  serious  hazard  to 
human  health  and  to  the  biosphere, 
will  be  extremely  risky  from  a  long- 
term  economic  standpoint."  The  panel 
concluded  that  the  picture  is  disturb- 
ing enough  to  merit  prompt  tightening 
of  restrictions  on  emissions,  including 
a  50-per(:ent  reduction  in  sulfur  diox- 
ide emisiions. 

As  th<  Academy  panel  and  others 
have  pointed  out.  the  dangers  of  acid 
rain  inv(  Ive  more  than  the  destruction 
of  fish  n  high-altitude  lakes  in  the 
Northeajit.  These  dead  lakes— which 
number  over  200  in  the  Adirondacks 
alone— nay  be  a  harbinger  of  even 
more  serious  long-term  impacts  of 
acidic  pr  >cipitation.  These  possible  im- 
pacts inc  lude  reduced  yields  of  agricul- 
tural crops  and  forests;  damage  to  soil 
productivity:  accelerated  deterioration 
of  materials  and  structures  exposed  to 
air.  water,  and  soil;  reduced  visibility; 
and  damage  to  human  health  from  in- 
halation of  fine  particles  and  from 
drinking  I  water  contaminated  by  the 
leaching  m  heavy  metals. 

In  the  face  of  these  actual  and  po- 
tential eiivironmental  impacts,  I  feel 
that  the  risks  of  not  acting  soon 
enough  tjo  control  acid  rain  exceed  the 
risks  of  acting  prematurely.  By  begin- 
ning to  mitigate  acid  rain  now,  we 
begin  to  |  protect  those  resources  that 
are  irrefersibly  threatened  by  acid 
rain— human  health  as  well  as  materi- 
als and  structures.  We  take  a  large 
step  tows  rd  alleviating  a  source  of  fric- 
tion betv'een  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  ^Jid,  as  the  Academy  panel 
noted,  w(  begin  to  reduce  the  risk  that 
we  will  f  ass  on  to  our  descendants  a 
degraded  environment,  shortages  of 
food,  and  risks  to  their  health. 

Mr.  Sp(  taker.  I  believe  that  the  bill  I 
am  intrc^ucing  today  is  a  sensible, 
cost-effective  approach  to  acid  rain 
and  a  bill  that  will  permit  the  States 
maximum  flexibility  in  meeting  its 
goals. 

Becaus(  (  80  percent  of  all  sulfur  diox- 
ide emiss:  on  in  the  United  States  origi- 
nate in  a  31 -State  region  consisting  of 
States  bordering  or  lying  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  bill  targets  its 
directive^  on  this  31-State  area,  which 
is  designated  as  an  acid  rain  mitigation 
(ARM)  region. 

Under  |the  bill.  State?  within  the 
ARM  region  which  have  large  power- 
plants  that  are  the  major  emitters  of 
suJfur  di)xide  would  be  required  to 
achieve  the  greatest  reductions  in 
levels  ol  sulfur  dioxide  emissions. 
These  States  are  assigned  emission  re- 
duction requirements  equal  to  85  per- 
cent   of    the    actual    emissions    from 
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those  large  powerplants,  and  they  will 
be  given  until  December  31.  1991  to 
meet  that  goal.  Large  powerplants 
would  be  defined  as  those  emitting 
over  50,000  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  per 
year  at  a  rate  of  more  than  3  pounds 
of  sulfur  dioxide  per  million  British 
thermal  units  (Btu)  of  input.  Generat- 
ing units  subject  to  new  source  per- 
formance standards  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act  are  excluded  from  the  reduc- 
tion calculation.  There  is  also  a  maxi- 
mum amount  that  any  State  may  be 
asked  to  reduce.  That  maximum  figure 
would  be  based  upon  a  percentage  of  a 
State's  total  allowable  emissions.  No 
State  will  be  asked  to  do  more  than  it 
csui  reasonably  be  expected  to  achieve. 

The  emission  reductions  required  by 
this  bill  must  take  place  in  addition  to 
whatever  other  reductions  occur  as 
sources  come  into  compliance  with 
current  provisions  in  State  implemen- 
tation plans  and  new  source  perform- 
ance standards.  Compliance  with  cur- 
rently enforced  Clean  Air  Act  provi- 
sions will  result  in  a  2-  to  3-mlllion-ton 
reduction  in  annual  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions.  This  bill  provides  for  an  ad- 
ditional reduction  of  just  over  6  mil- 
lion tons  in  annual  emissions  by  De- 
cember 31.  1991.  The  total  reduction 
in  annual  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  is 
therefore  between  8  and  9  million 
tons,  or  about  a  36  percent  reduction 
in  eastern  sulfur  dioxide  emissions. 

This  bill  gives  States  the  complete 
flexibility  to  select  whatever  measures 
they  want  to  achieve  their  emission  re- 
duction requirements,  including  the 
ability  to  trade  emissions  offsets  be- 
tween States.  Each  State  is  responsible 
for  amending  its  current  State  imple- 
mentation plan  to  include  a  prograjn 
to  attain  the  specified  emission  reduc- 
tion requirement  by  December  31, 
1991.  Because  the  emission  reduction 
requirements  are  well  targeted,  fewer 
States— probably  only  15  or  16— need 
to  be  involved  in  the  process  of  amend- 
ing State  implementation  plans. 

Should  a  State  fail  to  amend  its  im- 
plementation plan  in  a  manner  that 
will  achieve  the  necessary  reductions 
by  December  31,  1991,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  directed  to  develop  suitable 
plan  amendments  that  will  result  in 
the  emission  reduction  being  met. 
After  initially  approving  a  State's  plan 
amendments,  the  Administrator  is  pe- 
riodically required  to  review  a  State's 
plan  to  determine  if  the  amendments 
remain  appropriate  for  meeting  the 
State's  emission  reduction  require- 
ment. In  addition,  if  a  State  fails  to 
enforce  its  plan  amendments  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  directed  to  take  enforce- 
ment action,  including  applying  any 
sanctions  against  or  limitations  on 
emissions  from  large  powerplants. 

This  bill  takes  a  targeted  yet  flexible 
approach  toward  controlling  the 
major  cause  of  acid  precipitation, 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions.  Large  emis- 
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sions  reductions  can  be  achieved  in  the 
most  cost-effective  manner.  States  are 
given  the  leading  role  in  devising  emis- 
sion reduction  schemes,  yet  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  is  given 
a  substantial  review  and  enforcement 
role  to  exercise  when  necessary.  Final- 
ly the  control  program  contained  in 
this  bill  easily  fits  into  the  structure 
of  the  current  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  costs  of  this  bill  have  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment. Assuming  that  optimal 
interstate  trading  of  emissions  occurs, 
the  emission  reduction  target  could  be 
achieved  at  a  cost  of  $1.7  billion  per 
year.  This  corresponds  to  about  2  per- 
cent of  an  average  residential  electric 
bill  nationally,  although  local  in- 
creases could  be  significantly  higher. 
To  put  this  cost  estimate  in  perspec- 
tive, the  total  cost  for  utility  air  pollu- 
tion control  in  the  United  States  in 
1980  was  estimated  to  be  about  $5.8 
billion,  over  three  times  as  great  as  the 
cost  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident  that,  if 
this  bin  is  enacted,  its  benefits  will  far 
exceed  its  costs  and  that  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  will  applaud  the 
timeliness  with  which  we  headed  off 
the  dangers  of  acid  rain.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bill.* 


THE  RIGHT  OF  SELF-DETERMI- 
NATION AND  THE  U.N.,  II 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Carl  Gershman,  our  esteemed  counsel- 
or to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N., 
on  the  right  of  self-determination, 
which  Mr.  Gershman  made  before  the 
Third  Committee  of  the  U.N.  in  right 
of  reply  to  a  concerted  reaction  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  countries.  Although  Mr. 
Gershman  and  I  have  had  disagree- 
ments on  other  issues,  I  must  com- 
mend him  for  his  courageous  and  pen- 
etrating statements  before  the  U.N.  on 
the  subject  of  self-determination.  Mr. 
Gershman,  unlike  many  of  his  fellow 
delegates,  was  not  afraid  to  speak  the 
truth  in  a  body  which  proclaims  to 
stand  for  truth  and  justice,  but  in  re- 
ality is  a  labyrinth  of  Orwellian 
"double-think"  and  "newspeak."  To 
paraphrase  Mr.  Gershman's  remarlcs: 
To  listen  to  the  debates  of  the  U.N.  on 
self-determination  one  must  have 
either  the  patience  of  Job  or  the  cyni- 
cism of  one  professionalizing  in  agit- 
prop. 

Underlying  the  U.N.'s  discussion  of 
self-determination  is  an  anti-American 
and  antidemocratic  sentiment,  while 
silence  is  the  rule  when  it  comes  to  the 
idea  of  self-determination  as  applied 
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to  the  Soviet  empire.  Interfering  and 
disrupting  freely  and  democratically 
negotiated  internal  relationships  Is  al- 
lowed under  the  U.N.'s  distorted  world 
view;  yet  genuine  self-determination 
for  enslaved  peoples  is  seen  as  a  threat 
to  world  peace.  This  truth  was  well 
displayed  by  Mr.  Gershman's  right  of 
reply  when  he  compared  the  situation 
and  status  of  Puerto  Rico  with  that  ot 
the  vassal  states  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Gershman's  statement,  which  I 
strongly  commend  to  my  colleagues, 
follows: 

SXATEmMT  BT  CARL  GERSHMAN 

I  would  like  to  use  my  time  now  to  speak 
about  a  couple  of  issues  that  have  been 
raised  during  the  course  of  the  deliberations 
of  this  Committee,  namely,  the  question  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  race  relations  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  to  make  some  further  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
self-determination. 

1  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  listening  to 
the  debates  that  have  taken  place  in  this 
Committee,  that  it  requires  the  patience  of 
Job— or  the  cynicism  of  one  professionaliz- 
ing In  agitprop— to  listen  to  representatives 
of  totalitarian  states  speak  about  self-deter- 
mination in  Puerto  Rico.  The  Puerto  Rican 
people  have  repeatedly  exercised  their  right 
of  self-determination,  a  fact  recognized  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1953  when  it  re- 
moved Puerto  Rico  from  the  list  of  non-self- 
governing  territories.  The  Puerto  Rican 
people  have  exercised  their  right  of  self-de- 
termination in  referenda  conducted  in  1952 
and  1967,  and  in  gubernatorial  elections 
which  have  provided  a  useful  picture  of  the 
status  preferences  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  the 
election  held  last  November,  for  example, 
Governor  Romero,  a  statehood  advocate, 
narrowly  won  re-election  over  former  Gov- 
ernor Rafael  Hernandez  Colon,  an  advocate 
of  a  revised  form  of  commonwealth.  Each 
obUined  about  47.2  percent  of  the  vote, 
with  two  small  independence  parties  receiv- 
ing just  5.6  percent. 

Puerto  Rico  has  freely  negotiated  Ite 
present  commonwealth  relationship  with 
the  United  SUtes.  and  the  United  SUtes 
has  consistently  maintained  that  any 
change  in  that  relationship  should  come  at 
the  initiative  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 

Compare  this  entirely  democratic  arrange- 
ment with  the  sUtus  of  the  15  union  repub- 
lics of  the  Soviet  Union.  To  be  sure,  the 
treaty  on  the  formation  of  the  USSR  in 
1922  and  the  constitution  of  1977  feature 
and  article  on  the  right  of  a  union  republic 
to  secede  from  the  Soviet  Union.  (No  such 
right  is  stipulated  for  the  so-called  autono- 
mous republics.)  But  there  is  not  a  single 
legislative  act  defining  the  procedure  for 
the  separation  of  a  union  republic  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  procedure  for  initiating 
discussion  on  that  subject,  or  the  procedure 
for  adopting  a  decision.  Mention  of  such 
procedures  is  missing  even  in  the  original 
1922  treaty  on  the  formation  of  the  USSR. 
Nor  are  there  procedures  for  depriving  a 
union  republic  of  its  sUtus.  For  example, 
the  Karelo-Finnish  SSR  was  transformed 
into  the  Karelian  autonomous  republic  by  a 
law  adopted  by  the  USSR  Suprenpe  Soviet 
on  July  16,  1956.  The  law  referred  to  "the 
desires  of  the  workers"  of  this  republic,  yet 
these  desires  were  not  ascertained  through 
any  legal  democratic  procedure  such  as  a 
referendum,  so  that  in  a  legal  sense  these 
desires  simply  did  not  exist.  In  principle,  the 
central  authorities  retain  the  option  of  de- 
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priving  any  republic  of  union-republic 
status  in  the  event  it  is  inclined  to  secede 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  possible  even  to  discuss 
the  question  of  secession  of  a  union  repub- 
lic. While  Soviet  law  contains  no  direct  pro- 
hibition against  discussing  this  question, 
and  although  the  criminal  code  does  not 
prescribe  any  punishment  for  discussing  it. 
practice  shows  that  persons  who  have  at- 
tempted to  discuss  the  question  are  subject- 
ed to  criminal  punislunent  on  the  charge  of 
engaging  in  antt-Sovlet  propaganda.  On 
such  occasions  there  is  also  the  further  pos- 
sibility of  accusations  being  leveled  of  in- 
citement to  national  hatred  and  even  trea- 
son to  the  Motherland. 

Individuals  have  suffered  repression  even 
for  speaking  out  for  cultural  and  linguistic 
rights.  For  example,  the  Ukrainian  national- 
ist historian  Valentyn  Morot.  who  was  re- 
leased in  1979  in  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
had  been  arrested  in  the  course  of  defend- 
ing church  treasures  and  cultural  monu- 
menU  of  the  Western  Ukraine  against  ef- 
forts of  the  Soviet  central  authorities  to 
remove  them.  He  was  convicted  of  "anti- 
Soviet  activities,"  which  is  to  say.  of  oppos- 
ing Soviet  attempts  to  Russify  the  tJkralne. 
Reports  of  efforts  to  Russify  the  Ukraine 
continue,  and  Ukrainian  activists  such  as 
Petro  Ruban,  Vasyl  Romaniuk.  and  Mykola 
Rudenko  remain  imprisoned. 

The  lack  of  any  real  autonomy  is  actually 
reflected  in  the  program  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Specifically,  the 
program  adopted  at  the  22nd  Party  Con- 
gress in  1961.  which  is  stUl  officiaUy  valid, 
states  that  "The  boundaries  between  the 
Union  Republics  are  increasingly  losing 
their  significance"— which  is  to  say  that 
even  in  a  formal  sense,  the  principle  of  Self- 
determination  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  losing 
its  significance. 

The  Soviet  leaders  have  never  hidden  the 
fact— indeed,  they  have  proudly  and  repeat- 
edly proclaimed  it— that  they  regard  the 
principle  of  self-determination  and  national 
sovereignty  as  subordinate  to  the  so-called 
class  struggle.  Let  me  quote  a  few  pro- 
nouncements on  this  subject: 
Prom  Lenin  ("Works,"  Vol.  26,  p.  408): 
"There  is  not  a  single  Marxist  who,  with- 
out making  a  total  break  with  the  founda- 
tion of  Marxism  and  socialism,  could  deny 
that  the  Interests  of  socialism  are  above  the 
interests  of  the  right  of  nations  to  self-de- 
termination." 
Prom  Stalin  ("Works",  Vol.  5,  p.  270): 
There  are  cases  when  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination conflicts  with  another  higher 
right— the  right  of  the  working  class  that 
has  come  to  power— to  consolidate  that 
power.  In  such  cases— this  must  be  said 
bluntly— the  right  of  self-determination 
cannot  and  must  not  serve  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  working  class  in  exercising  its  right  to 
dictatorship." 

On  September  25,  1968.  in  a  fundamental 
article  in  Pravda  defending  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia,  Sergei  Kovalev 
wrote: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  peoples  of  the 
socialist  countries  and  the  Communist  Par- 
ties have  and  must  have  freedom  to  deter- 
mine their  country's  path  of  development. 
However,  any  decision  of  theirs  must 
damage  neither  socialism  in  their  own  coun- 
try nor  the  fundamental  interests  of  the 
other  socialist  countries  nor  the  worldwide 
workers'  movement,  which  is  waging  a 
struggle  for  socialism.  .  .  .  The  sovereignty 
of  individual  socialist  countries  cannot  be 
counter-posed  to  the  interests  of  world  so- 
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cialism  and  the  world  revolutionary  move- 
ment." 

This  so-called  Brezhnev  Doctrine  was  con- 
secrated by  Brezhnev  himself  in  a  speech  on 
November  12,  1968: 

"When  the  internal  and  external  forces 
hostile  to  socialism  seek  to  revert  the  devel- 
opment of  any  socialist  country  toward  the 
restoration  of  the  capitalist  order,  when  a 
threat  to  the  cause  of  socialism  in  that 
country,  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  so- 
cialist community  as  a  whole,  emerges,  this 
is  no  longer  only  a  problem  of  the  people  of 
that  country  but  also  a  common  problem,  a 
concern  for  all  socialist  states."  Under  such 
circumstances.  Brezhnev  went  on,  it  be- 
comes necefsary  to  give  "military  aid  to  a 
fraternal  country  to  cut  short  the  threat  to 
the  socialist  order." 

To  be  sure,  the  Warsaw  Pact  of  1955  com- 
mits the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  con- 
tracting parties,  "in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion, to  refrain  in  their  international  rela- 
tions from  the  threat  or  use  of  force."  In 
practice,  of  course,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  policy,  set 
forth  by  Kovalev.  that  "laws  and  the  norms 
of  law  are  subordinated  to  the  laws  of  the 
class  struggle"  which  cannot  be  "discarded 
in  the  name  of  legalistic  considerations"  and 
"the  yardsticks  of  bourgeois  law."  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  to  demonstrate  this  point. 
One  has  only  to  pick  up  the  morning  news- 
paper on  virtually  any  day  to  find  ample 
documentation. 

For  example,  on  page  5  of  this  morning's 
New  York  Times,  one  reads  the  following 
quotation  from  Pravda:  "The  preservation 
of  the  revolutionary  gains  of  the  Polish 
people  is  not  only  their  own  domestic  affair. 
It  is  a  question  that  touches  directly  on  the 
vital  interests  of  all  peoples  and  states  that 
have  chosen  the  path  of  socialism." 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  Soviet  talk 
about  defending  "the  cause  of  socialism" 
and  observing  "the  laws  of  the  class  strug- 
gle" merely  masks  a  policy  of  Imperialism. 
For  the  Soviet  Union,  therefore,  "socialism" 
serves  what  Marx  would  have  called  an  ideo- 
logical function,  in  the  sense  that  it  ration- 
alizes the  projection  and  pursuit  of  power. 
And  it  does  so  systematically  and  blatantly 
at  the  expense  of  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. Nothing  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  said  or  done  refutes  this  fact. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  con- 
cerning the  propaganda  we  have  heard  in 
this  Committee  about  American  race  rela- 
tions. During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
the  United  States  has  undergone  practically 
a  revolution  in  its  race  relations.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  creative 
processes  of  social  change  to  have  taken 
place  anywhere  in  this  or  any  other  era.  To 
be  sure,  the  process  is  not  complete.  But 
Americans,  black  and  white,  are  proud  of 
what  has  been  accomplished;  and  1  person- 
ally am  proud  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  have  been  part  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  this  country— to  have  marched  in 
Selma.  Alabama;  to  have  engaged  in  voter 
registration  work  in  Mississippi,  to  have 
worked  with  and  lived  among  community 
groups  and  youth  in  the  black  neighbor- 
hoods of  Chicago.  Pitteburgh,  and  New- 
Haven. 

I  am  aware  of  the  Soviet  Union's  long  in- 
terest in  the  racial  situation  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  none  other  than  that  great 
proponent  of  civil  rights.  Joseph  Stalin,  who 
suggested  that  the  situation  of  blacks  in  the 
United  States  constituted  a  "national  ques- 
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tion,"  a  pbint  taken  up  by  the  Comintern  at 
its  Sixth  World  Congress  in  1928  which 
adopted  I  he  doctrine  of  "the  right  of  self- 
determinition  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Black 
doctrine,  of  course,  had  no  rel- 
the  actual  situation  of  American 
overwhelming  numbers  of  whom 
process  of  migrating  out  of  the 
,  «arch  of  greater  opportunity.  The 
vas  eventually  abandoned  by  the 
Communi  sts.  but  versions  of  it  have  periodi- 
cropped  up  for  purposes  of  agitation 
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is  that  the  Communists  have  ad- 
racial  situation  in  the  United 
they   have   addressed   all   ques- 
suliordinatlng    the    interests   of   the 
concerned   to  the  requirements  of 
foi^eign  policy.  One  story  will  suffice. 
1941   the  great  Black  leader  A. 
Randolph  was  engaged  in  organizing 
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ftiitially,  the  Communists  support- 
eflorts,  not  because  they  were  con- 
abput  black  unemployment,  but  be- 
Hitler-Stalin  Pact  was  in  force 
Soviet   Union   opposed   American 
flor    the    Allied    war    effort.    The 
seen  as  disruptive  of  that  effort. 
1941,  for  example,  the  month 
Nazi    invasion    of    the    Soviet 
Daily  Worker  declared,   "You 
Negro  rights  without  fighting 
war."  Immediately  after  the  in- 
Communists   announced   their 
to   the   March   on   Washington, 
new    line    became,    "The    Negro 
car  not  be  true  to  their  own  best  in- 
itliout  supporting  the  war." 
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thought  the  New  Federal- 
turning  power  and  decision- 
to  the  State  and  local 
govemm^ts  which  are  closer  to  the 
people  aiid  know  the  needs  of  their 
communii  ies  better  than  the  Federal 
Govemmi'nt  far  away  in  Washington. 
But  the  New  Federalism  has  been 
given  another  meaning  by  the  Reagan 
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administration.  Their  brand  of  New 
Federalism,  which  I  call  neo-New  Fed- 
eralism, seems  to  mean  simply  raising 
local  taxes.  I  cannot  see  how  this  will 
provide  the  tax  relief  promised  to  the 
American  people,  nor  will  it  provide 
the  savings  and  investments  which  the 
economy  needs  for  productivity. 

William  Raspberry  explained  what 
this  means  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  to  taxpayers  in  a  column  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  November  4, 
1981.  Raspberry's  straightforward 
commentary  tells  it  like  it  is.  He  puts 
his  finger  right  on  the  problem.  As  he 
notes: 

•  *  •  Instead  of  tax  relief,  it  seems  we'll  be 
paying  the  same  taxes,  only  they'll  be  re- 
corded in  a  different  box  on  our  paycheck 
stub.  - 

I  commend  Mr.  Raspberry  for  his 
excellent  column  and  for  bringing  this 
paradox  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

At  this  point  I  enter  Mr.  Raspberry's 
column  in  the  Record: 

And  Supply-Side  Contradictions 

This  is  to  notify  you  that  we  have  shipped 
the  car  you  ordered.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
weight  and  thereby  lower  your  shipping 
costs,  we  have  removed  the  wheels.  You'll 
find  them  in  the  trunk. 

It's  an  old  joke,  but  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  about  to  give  it  new  life  with  its 
latest  tax  shenanigans. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  the  administra- 
tion has  reduced  federal  income  taxes.  The 
idea,  we  have  been  told  since  last  year's  elec- 
tion campaign,  is  to  let  you  keep  more  of 
the  money  you  earn,  so  that  you  will  invest 
it.  or  put  it  in  savings  accounts,  thereby 
stimulating  economic  growth. 

It's  a  wonderful  idea  in  theory,  especially 
if  you  keep  your  mind  focused  on  waste  and 
fraud  in  the  federal  government.  But  as 
Rep.  Eaiiott  Levitas  (D-Ga.)  pointed  out 
during  recent  congressional  hearings,  not  all 
federal  programs  are  wasteful  or  fraudu- 
lent. How.  he  asked,  do  we  pay  for  the  effi- 
ciently operated,  necessary  programs  that 
are  going  to  be  affected  by  the  cut  in  feder- 
al taxes? 

The  answer,  delivered  by  Interior  Secre- 
tary James  Watt,  who  had  been  sent  over  to 
Capitol  Hill  to  speak  for  the  administration, 
was  a  model  of  cynical  simplicity:  you  in- 
crease local  taxes. 

Levitas,  with  the  innocence  of  the  small 
boy  remarking  on  the  emperor's  sartorial  in- 
adequacies, confessed  that  he  couldn't  see 
how  reducing  federal  taxes  would  free  up 
money  for  investments  if  the  savings  had  to 
be  made  up  by  increasing  local  taxes. 

It  is  such  an  obvious  point  that  one  might 
have  assumed  that  Watt  had  misspoken 
himself.  But  then,  as  if  to  prove  otherwise, 
Norman  Ture,  Undersecretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, suggested  that  the  states  increase  their 
taxes  to  offset  the  federal  tax  cuts. 

Asked  if  such  an  increase  wouldn't  subvert 
the  president's  economic  recovery  plan, 
which  relies  on  a  federal  tax  cut  to  free  up 
money  for  savings  and  investment,  Ture  ac- 
knowledged that  it  would.  States,  he  sug- 
gested, "aren't  compelled  to  work  with  the 
federal  government." 

Levitas  is  still  scratching  his  head,  "I  have 
always  supported  the  concept  behind  the 
•new  federalism'  approach,  that  is.  the  con- 
cept of  turning  power  and  authority  back  to 
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our  state  and  local  governments."  the  Geor- 
gian said. 

"However,  the  concept  of  new  federalism' 
as  proposed  by  this  administration  is  some- 
thing quite  different.  ...  It  seems  that 
what  the  administration  means  by  new  fed- 
eralism' is  simply  turning  the  financial  bur- 
dens of  government  over  to  the  state  and 
local  governments." 

Ture.  the  Treasury  Department's  leading 
tax  expert,  made  it  explicit.  Speaking  at  a 
meeting  of  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Federalism,  whose  members  rep- 
resent state  and  local  governments,  Ture 
supported  Reagan's  proposed  12  percent  re- 
duction in  revenue-sharing  grants  to  the 
cities.  It  is  up  to  the  cities  to  decide  whether 
they  want  to  continue  to  operate  the  exist- 
ing programs,  he  said.  If  they  do,  they'll 
have  to  pay  for  them. 

And  where  would  the  money  come  from? 
Ture  said  the  25  percent  tax  cut  (through 
fiscal  1984)  would  amount  to  a  "tumback" 
of  an  average  of  $2.2  billion  per  state,  and 
suggested  that  state  and  local  governments 
should  look  to  that  "tumback  "  as  a  source 
of  new  taxes.  -^ 

But.  of  course,  there  is  no  'turnback.  "  As 
administration  officials  never  tire  of  point- 
ing out.  the  government  has  no  presumptive 
right  to  the  earnings  of  the  American 
people.  By  that  reasoning,  the  reduction  in 
federal  taxes  does  not  "give"  anybody  any- 
thing. It  simply  lets  workers  keep  more  of 
their  earnings. 

But  administration  officials,  tacitly  ac- 
knowledging that  their  economic  recovery 
program  is  going  badly,  now  seem  ready  to 
change  their  definitions.  The  25  percent  you 
will  save  in  federal  taxes  is  not  your  money 
at  all,  according  to  the  new  definition.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a  windfall  to  be  taken 
back  as  state  and  local  taxes. 

Levitas  calls  it  "neo-new  federalism." 

"I  had  thought  that  the  Kemp-Roth  tax 
cut  we  passed  earlier  this  year  was  to  relieve 
the  heavy  burden  of  taxes  on  the  people 
who  pay  them  and  to  provide  the  savings 
and  investments  to  spur  productivity  in  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy,"  he  said. 

But  instead  of  tax  relief,  it  seems  we'll  be 
paying  the  same  taxes,  only  they'll  be  re- 
corded in  a  different  box  on  our  paycheck 
stub.  What  the  administration  is  proposing 
is  the  revenue  equivalent  of  taking  the 
wheels  off  a  car  to  make  it  lighter,  then  put- 
ting them  in  the  trunk  for  convenience. 

And  it  makes  just  as  much  sense.* 
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•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  create  a  new 
uniform,  lease-back  program  for  the 
residents  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreational  Area.  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  establishes  a  rea- 
sonable and  humane  policy  for  the 
people  of  this  portion  of  the  Delaware 
Valley,  who  deserve  a  clear  policy 
after  living  with  the  indecision  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  nearly  two 
decades. 


November  10,  1981 

The  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreational  Area  was  originally  con- 
ceived as  a  complement  to  the  Tocks 
Island  Dam  project,  and  was  later  in- 
corporated into  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  in  1978.  Since  1965. 
when  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
began  acquiring  properties  for  the 
Tocks  Island  Dam  project  and  the  sur- 
rounding national  recreational  area, 
many  residents  have  left  the  area.  The 
remaining  tenants  who  lease  their 
land  from  the  National  Park  Service 
are  in  three  categories:  Approximately 
15  residents  hold  life  estate  rights,  70 
year-round  residents  hold  5-year  spe- 
cial use  permits  along  with  a  verbal  as- 
surance of  renewal  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  5-year  term,  and  142  sea- 
sonal residents  hold  2-year  special  use 
permits  which  expire  on  December  31, 

1981,  and  face  eviction  on  January  1, 

1982.  The  diverse  terms  of  the  leases 
for  the  various  residents  exists  be- 
cause the  land  was  acquired  at  differ- 
ent times  by  different  Federal  agen- 
cics. 

The  seasonal  residents  now  face  evic- 
tion on  January  1,  1982.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  eviction  of  these  residents 
will  not  bring  about  any  useful  pur- 
pose, for  further  development  of  the 
park  is  far  from  complete.  In  addition, 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  are 
the  residents  impeding  development  of 
the  park  or  blocking  public  access  to 
the  area.  The  recreation  area  is  cur- 
rently being  enjoyed  by  many  visitors, 
and  the  local  residents  have,  on  many 
occasions,  been  both  helpful  amd  in- 
structive to  visitors  in  the  area.  Their 
absence  at  this  point  could  only  be 
detrimental  by  encouraging  increased 
vandalism  and  arson  in  the  area.  I 
have  therefore  introduced  a  bill  to 
allow  the  seasonal  residents  the  oppor- 
timity  to  retain  their  leases,  and  to 
grant  long-term  security  to  the  year- 
round  residents  whose  leases  will 
expire  in  3  years. 

My  bill.  H.R.  4865,  would  give  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  legal  au- 
thority to  continue  renting  to  the  resi- 
dents, which  it  currently  does  not 
have.  This  bill  would  establish  the 
terms  of  an  equitable  and  clear-cut, 
lifelong  leaseback  policy  for  all  of  the 
leaseholders,  seasonal  and  year  round, 
in  the  recreational  area  providing 
their  property  meets  minimum  health 
and  safety  standards.  If  this  legisla- 
tion is  enacted,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will,  within  30  days,  give 
notice  of  the  extension  of  the  lease 
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until  May  16,  1982,  by  which  time  resi- 
dents are  given  the  opportunity  to  un- 
dertake any  corrective  measures  to 
conform  with  minimum  health  and 
safety  standards.  The  residents  would 
then  be  notified  in  writing  of  a  possi- 
ble lifelong  lease  if  their  dwellings 
comply  with  the  standards  agreed 
upon. 

The  terms  of  the  lease  include  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  the  lease  shall  not 
be  terminated  before  the  death  of  the 
resident  and  shall  be  set  at  the  fair 
market  rental  value,  adjusted  aimually 
according  to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  This  policy,  if  implemented, 
would  continue  to  give  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  right  to  terminate 
the  lease  if  the  residents  fail  to  con- 
form to  the  standards  during  the  term 
of  the  lease,  and  the  lease  could  not  be 
passed  on  to  the  next  generation.  This 
legislation  would  not  only  address  the 
current  situation,  but  would  continue 
to  assure  that  similar  leaseback  rights 
be  given  to  anyone  in  the  area  whose 
land  is  acquired  in  the  future. 

If  no  legislative  action  is  taken  in 
the  very  near  future  to  implement  a 
uniform  leaseback  policy  in  this  area, 
the  evictions  of  the  seasonal  residents 
will   go   ahead   as   planned.   I   believe 
that  these  142  seasonal  residents,  as 
well,   as  the  approximately   70   year- 
round  residents,  should  be  allowed  the 
opportunity  to  remain  in  their  homes. 
Although     the     number    of    citizens 
facing  eviction  is  by  no  means  large, 
the  principle  behind  the  decision  is 
very  important.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's treatment  of  the  people  of  the 
valley,  since  the  original  conception  of 
the  Tocks  Island  Dam.  has  been,  to 
say  the  least,  far  from  exemplary.  Past 
circumstances  cannot  be  changed,  nor 
can  past  mistakes  be  corrected.  But  we 
can  make  the  effort  to  set  forth   a 
clear  and  fair  policy  for  these  citizens, 
and  I   believe  that  this  legislation  I 
have  introduced  gives  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  such  a  policy.  I  would 
welcome  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 
The  text  of  H.R.  4865  follows: 
H.R. 4865 
A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  offer  lifetime  leases  to  certain  individ- 
uals   leasing   dwellings    in    the   Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize   establishment    of    the    Delaware 
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Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area,  and 
for  other  purpKJses".  approved  September  1, 
1965  (16  U.S.C.  460O-1).  is  .imended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

•■(e)(1)  Not  earlier  than  May  1.  1982,  and 
not  later  than  May  15.  1982.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  make  a  written  offer  to 
ary  individual  who  leases  any  dwelling 
owned  by  the  United  States  within  the  exte- 
rior boundaries  of  the  area  depicted  on  the 
drawing  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  enter  into  a  new  lease  with  re- 
spect to  such  dwelling,  if  such  dwelling,  on 
the  date  such  offer  is  made,  conforms  to 
minimum  health  and  safety  standards.  The 
lease  so  offered  shall  include  terms  provid- 
ing that— 

"•(A)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  such  lease  shall  not 
terminate  before  the  death  of  such  injlivid- 
ual  or  the  death  of  such  individual's  spouse, 
whichever  occurs  later: 

"(B)  the  rent  payable  under  such  lease 
shall  be  equal  to  the  fair  market  rental 
value  of  such  dwelling  on  the  date  such 
offer  is  made,  increased  annually  according 
to  the  percent  rise  during  the  year  involved 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and 

"(C)  such  lease  may  be  terminated  by  the 
Secretary  if  such  dwelling,  after  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  corrective  measures  is 
given  to  such  individual,  fails  to  conform  to 
minimum  health  and  safety  standards. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary,  in  writing— 

"(A)  shall  notify  any  individual  who.  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, leases  any  dwelling  owned  by  the 
United  States  within  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  the  area  depicted  on  the  drawing  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
what,  if  any,  measures  are  necessary  to 
bring  such  dwelling  into  conformity  with 
minimum  health  and  safety  standards;  and 
"(B)  if  the  lease  such  individual  holds  on 
such  dwelling  will  terminate  before  May  16. 
1982.  shall  make  an  offer  to  such  individual 
to  extend  such  lease  until  May  16.  1982.  or 
until  an  offer  is  made  under  paragraph  (I) 
of  this  subsection,  whichever  occurs  first. 
■•(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  "dwelling^  means  any  single- 
family  dwelling,  together  with  any  appurte- 
nant building:  and 

"(B)  the  term  minimum  health  and 
safety  standards'  shall  have  the  meaning 
given  to  it  by  the  Secretary  after  consider- 
ing the  health  and  safety  requiremenu  ap- 
plicable to  similar  dwellings  in  localities 
near  to  the  national  recreation  area. '. 

(b)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  2(a)  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  September  1,  1965,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "may "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'shall".* 


